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United  States 
of  America 


CongreBSional  Hecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    OO        CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  28,  1967 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's:  and  He 
IS  the  governor  among  the  nations. 
Psalm  22:  28. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  we  pause 
In  Thy  presence  once  again  to  listen  to 
Thy  voice  and  to  receive  the  ministry  of 
Thy  grace.  Thou  art  ever  calling  us  to 
work  with  Thee  to  keep  justice  and  free- 
dom and  good  will  alive  in  our  world. 
May  Thy  spirit  be  so  real  to  us  that  we 
■shall  continue  to  erect  in  this  land  a 
temple  of  understanding  and  love  to 
which  all  nations  may  turn  for  healing 
and  for  a  helping  hand. 

We  pray  that  all  the  peoples  of  this 
planet  may  be  open  to  the  leaulership  of 
Thy  spirit.  We  pray  for  the  President  of 
our  United  States,  for  our  Speaker,  and 
for  these  Members  of  Congress  who  rep- 
resent our  people  on  Capitol  Hill.  Guide 
them  and  sustain  them  and  bless  them 
with  courage  and  faith. 

We  pray  for  our  men  and  women  in 
Vietnam.  For  their  loyalty  to  duty,  for 
their  response  to  the  call  of  our  country, 
for  their  courage  in  the  midst  of  danger 
and  for  their  willingness  to  give  them- 
selves we  thank  Thee.  We  pray  that  the 
offering  of  their  lives  may  not  be  in  vain. 
Out  of  their  suffering  and  sacrifice  may 
there  come  a  better  nation  and  a  better 
world  for  all  mankind.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested : 

S.  603.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1966,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  303) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
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the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  at  this  time  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECESS 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  GEN.  WILLIAM  C. 
WESTMORELAND,  COMMANDER, 
U.S.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  COM- 
MAND, VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M. 
Miller,  announced  the  Vice  President  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  corrunittee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  escort  our  distinguished 
visitor  into  the  Chamber  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert;  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Boggs;  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Celler;  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Rivers;  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Okrald  R.  Ford;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Arenss;  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Watson. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  committee 
of  escort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  IhIansfield; 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long; 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Byrd;  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
R0SSEU.;  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Rollings;  the  Senator  from 
California,  Mr.  Kuchel;  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  HiCKENLooPER ;  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  Mr  Young;  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  Mrs.  Smith;  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Mr. 

THXTRMOm). 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Governors  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charges 
d'Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  Gen.  WUliam  C. 
Westmoreland,  Commander,  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  es- 
corted by  the  committee  of  Senators  and 
Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  stood  at 
the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  the  great  pleasure  and  high 
privilege  of  presenting  to  you  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  U.S.  Army, 
Commander,  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam. 

ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  WESTMORELAND, 
U.S.  AKMY,  COMMANDER,  U.S.  MILITART  AS- 
SISTANCE   COMMAND,    VIETNAM 

General  WESTMORELAND.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
Congress : 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  address  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  stand 
in  the  shadow  of  military  men  who  have 
been  here  before  me,  but  none  of  them 
could  have  had  more  pride  than  mine 
in  representing  the  gallant  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  today. 

These  servicemen  and  women  are 
sensitive  to  their  mission  and,  as  the 
record  shows,  they  are  unbeatable  in 
carrying  out  that  mission. 

As  their  commander  in  the  field,  I 
have  seen  many  of  you  in  Vietnam  during 
the  last  3  years.  Without  exception,  you 
gentleman  have  shown  interest,  respon- 
sibility, and  concern  for  the  commitment 
which  we  have  imdertaken,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  our  troops. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  fighting  to 
build  a  strong  nation  while  aggression — 
organized,  directed,  and  supported  from 
without — attempts  to  engulf  it.  This  is 
an  unprecedented  challenge  for  a  small 
nation.  But  it  is  a  challenge  which  wUl 
confront  any  nation  that  is  marked  as  a 
target  for  the  Communist  stratagem 
called  war  of  national  liberation. 

I  can  assure  you  here  and  now  that 
militarily  this  strategy  will  not  succeed 
in  Vietnam. 

In  3  years  of  close  study  and  daily  ob- 
servation, I  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
this  Is  an  internal  insurrection.  I  have 
seen  much  evidence  to  the  contrary — 
documented  by  the  enemy  himself — that 
it  is  aggression  from  the  north. 
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Since  1954.  when  the  Geneva  accord 
was  sUmed,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  sending  leaders,  political  organizers. 
technicians,  and  experts  on  terrorism  and 
sabotage  Into  the  south.  Clandestinely 
directed  from  the  north,  they  and  their 
Hanoi-trained  southern  counterparts 
have  controlled  the  entire  course  of  the 
attack  against  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

More  than  2  years  ago.  North  Viet- 
namese divisions  began  to  arrive,  and 
the  control  was  no  longer  clandestine. 
Since  then,  the  buildup  of  enemy  forces 
has  been  formidable.  During  the  last  22 
months,  the  number  of  enemy  combat 
battalions  in  the  south  has  increased 
significantly,  and  nearly  half  of  them  are 
now  North  Vietnamese.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod, overall  enemy  strength  has  nearly 
doubled  in  spite  of  large  combat  losses. 

Enemy  commanders  are  skilled  profes- 
sionals. In  general,  their  troops  are  in- 
doctrinated, well  trained,  aggressive,  and 
under  tight  control. 

The  enemy's  logistic  system  is  primitive 
In  many  ways.  Forced  to  transport  most 
of  his  supplies  down  through  southeast- 
em  Laos,  he  uses  a  combination  of 
trucks,  bicycles,  men.  and  animals.  But 
he  does  this  with  surprising  effectiveness. 
In  South  Vietnam,  the  system  is  also  well 
organized.  Many  of  the  caches  we  have 
found  and  destroyed  have  been  stocked 
with  enough  supplies  and  equipment  to 
support  months  of  future  operations. 

The  enemy  emphasizes  what  he  calls 
strategic  mobility,  although  his  tactics 
are  based  on  foot  mobility,  relatively 
modest  firepower,  and  often  primitive 
means  of  communication.  However,  his 
operational  planning  is  meticulous.  He 
gathers  intelligence,  makes  careful  plans. 
assigns  specific  objectives  In  detail,  and 
then  rehearses  the  plan  of  attack  until 
he  believes  It  cannot  fail. 

Local  peasants  are  forced  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  and  porters  to  carry  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  combat  units. 
and  to  evacuate  the  dead  and  wounded 
from  the  battlefield 

When  all  is  ready  he  moves  his  large 
military  formations  covertly  from  con- 
cealed bases  into  the  operational  area. 
His  intent  Is  to  launch  a  surprise  attack 
designed  to  achieve  quick  victory  by 
shock  action.  This  tactic  htus  failed  be- 
cause of  our  courageous  men.  our  fire- 
power, and  our  spoiling  attacks. 

For  months  now  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  destroying  a  number  of  main 
force  units.  We  will  continue  to  seek 
out  the  enei..y.  catch  him  off  guard,  and 
punish  him  at  every  opportunity 

But  success  against  his  main  forces 
alone  is  not  enough  to  insure  a  swift  and 
decisive  end  to  the  conflict. 

This  enemy  also  uses  terror — murder. 
mutilation,  abduction,  and  the  deliberate 
shelling  of  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children — to  exercise  control  through 
fear.  Terror,  which  he  employs  dally.  Is 
much  harder  to  counter  than  his  best 
conventional  moves. 

A  typical  day  in  Vietnam  was  last  Sun- 
day. Terrorists  near  Saigon  assassinated 
a  39-year-old  village  chief.  The  same 
day  In  the  delta  they  kidnaped  26  civil- 
ians, assisting  in  arranging  for  local  elec- 
tions. The  next  day  the  Vletcong  at- 
tacked a  group  of  Revolutionary  Develop- 


ment workers,  killing  one  and  wounding 
12  with  grenades  and  machlnegun  fire  in 
one  area,  and  in  another  they  opened  fire 
on  a  small  civilian  bus  and  killed  three 
and  wounded  four  of  its  passengers. 
These  are  cases  of  calculated  enemy  at- 
tack on  civilians  to  extend  by  fear  that 
which  they  cannot  gain  by  persuasion. 
One  hears  little  of  this  brutality  here  at 
home.  What  we  do  hear  about  is  our 
own  aerial  bombing  against  North  Viet- 
nam, and  I  would  like  to  address  this  for 
a  moment. 

For  years  the  enemy  has  been  blowing 
bridges,  interrupting  traffic,  cutting 
roads,  sabotaging  power  stations,  block- 
ing canals,  and  attacking  airfields  in 
the  south,  and  he  continues  to  do  so. 
This  is  a  daily  occurrence  Bombing  in 
the  north  has  been  centered  on  precisely 
these  same  kinds  of  targets  and  for  the 
same  military  purposes — to  reduce  the 
supply.  Interdict  the  movement,  and  im- 
pair the  effectiveness  of  enemy  military 
forces. 

Within  his.  capabilities  the  enemy  in 
Vietnam  is  waging  total  war  all  day — 
every  day — ever>'where  He  believes  In 
force,  and  his  intensification  of  violence 
is  limited  only  by  his  resources  and  not 
by  any  moral  inhibitions 

To  us  a  cease-fire  means  "cease-fire." 
Our  observance  of  past  truces  has  l)een 
open  and  subject  to  public  scrutiny.  The 
enemy  permits  no  such  observation  In 
the  north  or  the  south.  He  traditionally 
has  exploited  cease-fire  periods  when  the 
bombing  has  been  suspended  to  Increase 
his  resupply  and  Infiltration  activities. 
This  Is  the  enemy — this  has  been  the 
challenge.  The  only  strategy  which  can 
defeat  such  an  organization  Is  one  of  un- 
relenting, but  discriminating  military, 
political,  and  psychological  pressure  on 
his  whole  structure — at  all  levels.  From 
his  capabilities  and  his  recent  activities. 
I  believe  the  enemy's  probable  course  of 
action  In  the  months  ahead  can  be  fore- 
cast. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  battlefield 
doctrine  I  foresee  that  he  will  continue 
his  buildup  across  the  demilitarized  zone 
and  through  Laos,  and  he  will  attack 
when  he  believes  he  has  a  chance  for  a 
dramatic  blow.  He  will  not  return  ex- 
clusively to  guerrilla  warfare,  although 
he  certainly  will  continue  to  mtenslfy  his 
guerrilla  activities. 

I  expect  the  enemy  to  continue  to  in- 
crease his  mortar,  artillery,  rocket,  and 
recollless  rifle  attacks  on  our  Installa- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  he  will  step  up 
his  attacks  on  villages  and  district  towns 
to  intimidate  the  people,  and  to  thwart 
the  democratic  processes  now  underway 
In  South  Vietnam 

Given  the  nature  of  the  enemy,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  strategy  that  we  are  fol- 
lowing at  this  time  is  the  proper  one.  and 
that  it  Is  producing  results.  While  he 
obviously  is  far  from  quitting,  there  are 
signs  that  his  morale  and  his  military 
structure  are  beginning  to  deteriorate. 
The  rate  of  decline  will  be  In  proportion 
to  the  pressure  directed  against  him. 

Paced  with  this  prospect,  it  Is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  our  forces  and  those  of 
the  other  free  world  allies  have  grown  in 
strength  and  profited  from  experience. 
In  this  connection  it  Is  well  to  remember 
that    Korea,    Australia,    New    Zealand, 


Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  all  have 
military  forces  fighting  and  working  with 
the  Vietnamese  and  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  30  other 
nations  are  providing  noncombat  sup- 
port. All  of  these  free  world  forces  are 
doing  well,  whether  in  combat  or  in  sup- 
port of  nation-building.  Their  exploits 
deserve  recognition,  not  only  for  their  di- 
rect contribution  to  the  overall  effort, 
but  for  their  symbolic  reminder  that  the 
whole  of  free  Asia  opposes  Communist 
expansion. 

As  the  focal  point  of  this  struggle  In 
Asia,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed 
Forces  merit  special  mention. 

Before  1954  South  Vietnam  had  no 
anned  forces  In  being.  And  there  was 
no  tradition  of  military  leadership.  The 
requirement  to  build  an  army,  navy,  and 
air  force  In  the  face  of  enemy  attack  and 
subversion  seems,  in  retrospect,  an  al- 
mast  Impossible  task.  'Vet.  in  their  de- 
termination to  resist  the  Communists, 
the  Vietnamese  have  built  an  effective 
military  force. 

What  I  see  now  in  Vietnam  Is  a  mili- 
tary force  that  performs  with  growing 
professional  skill.  During  the  last  6 
months.  Vietnamese  troops  have  scored 
repeated  successes  against  some  of  the 
best  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
army  units.  Perhaps  more  important  in 
this  total  effort  Is  the  support  given  by 
the  Vietnamese  military  to  the  Govern- 
ments  nation-building,  or  revolutionary 
development  program.  Nearly  half  of 
the  Vietnamese  Army  Is  now  engaged  in. 
or  training  for.  this  vital  program  which 
will  Improve  the  lot  of  the  people.  This 
is  a  difficult  role  for  a  military  force. 
Vietnamese  soldiers  are  not  only  defend- 
ing villages  and  hamlets,  but  with  spirit 
and  energy,  they  have  turned  to  the  task 
of  nation-building  as  well. 

In  1952  there  were  some  who  doubted 
that  the  Republic  of  Korea  would  ever 
have  a  first-rate  fighting  force.  I  wish 
those  doubters  could  .see  the  Korean  units 
in  Vietnam  today.  They  rank  with  the 
best  fighters  and  the  most  effective  civic 
action  workers  in  Vietnam.  When  I  hear 
criticism  of  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces.  I  am  reminded  of  that  example. 

As  you  know,  we  are  fighting  a  war 
with  no  front  lines,  since  the  enemy  hides 
among  the  people,  in  the  Jungles  and 
mountains,  and  uses  covertly  border 
areas  of  neutral  countries.  One  cannot 
mea.sure  progress  by  lines  on  a  map.  We 
therefore  have  to  use  other  means  to 
chart  progress.  Several  indices  clearly 
point  to  steady  and  encouraging  success. 
As  an  example: 

Two  years  ago  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
had  fewer  than  30  combat-ready  bat- 
Ultons.    Today  It  has  154. 

Then  there  were  three  Jet-capable 
runways  In  South  Vietnam.  Today  there 
are  14. 

In  April  1965  there  were  15  airfields 
that  could  take  C-130  transport  aircraft. 
We  now  have  89. 

Then  there  was  one  deep-water  port 
for  sea-going  ships.    Now  there  are  seven. 

In  1965  ships  had  to  wait  weeks  to 
unload.  We  now  turn  them  around  in  as 
little  as  one  week. 

A  year  ago  there  was  no  long-haul 
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highway  transport.  Last  month  alone 
161.000  tons  of  supplies  were  moved  over 
the  iiighways.  During  the  last  year  the 
mileage  of  essential  highways  open  for 
use  has  risen  from  about  52  percent  to 
80  percent. 

During  1965  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Armed  Forces  and  Its  allies  killed  36.000 
of  the  enemy  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
12,000  friendly  killed  and  90  percent  of 
these  were  Vietnamese.  During  recent 
months  tills  3-to-l  ratio  in  favor  of  the 
allies  has  risen  significantly  and  in  some 
weeks  has  been  as  high  as  10-  or  20-to-l 
In  our  favor. 

In  1965,  11,000  Vietcong  defected  to 
the  side  of  the  Government.  In  1966 
there  were  20,000.  In  the  first  3  months 
of  1967  there  have  been  nearly  11,000 
ralllers,  a  figure  that  equals  all  of  1065 
and  more  than  half  of  all  of  1966. 

In  1964  and  in  the  first  part  of  1965  the 
ratio  of  weapons  captured  was  2-to-l  in 
favor  of  the  enemy.  The  ratio  for  1966 
and  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  Is  2>4- 
to-1  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  its  allies. 

Our  President  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress,  have  seen  to  it  that  our  troops 
in  the  field  have  been  well  supplied  and 
equipped.  'When  a  field  commander  does 
not  have  to  look  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
whether  he  is  being  supported,  he  can 
concentrate  on  the  battlefield  with  much 
greater  assurance  of  success.  I  speak  for 
my  troops,  when  I  say  we  are  thankful 
for  this  unprecedented  material  support. 

As  I  have  said  t)efore,  in  evaluating  the 
enemy  strategy  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
he  believes  our  Achilles'  heel  is  our  re- 
solve. Your  continued  strong  support  Is 
vital  to  the  success  of  our  mission. 

Our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines, 
and  coastguardsmen  in  Vietnam  are  the 
finest  ever  fielded  by  our  Nation.  In  this 
assessment  I  include  Americans  of  all 
races,  creeds,  and  colors.  Your  service- 
men in  Vietnakn  are  Intelligent,  skilled, 
dedicated,  and  courageous.  In  these 
qualities  no  unit,  no  service,  no  ethnic 
group,  and  no  national  origin  can  claim 
priority. 

These  men  understand  the  confiict  and 
their  complex  roles  as  fighters  and  as 
builders.  They  believe  in  what  they  are 
doing.  They  are  determined  to  provide 
the  shield  of  security  behind  which  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  can  develop  and 
prosper  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
future  and  freedom  of  all  Southeast  Asia. 

Backed  at  home  by  resolve,  confidence, 
patience,  determination,  and  continued 
support,  we  will  prevail  in  Vietnam  over 
the  Communist  aggressor. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  S(>eaker,  Members 
of  Congress — I  am  sure  you  are  as  proud 
to  represent  our  men  serving  their  coun- 
try and  the  free  world  In  Vietnam  as  I  am 
to  command  them. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn..  Oen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  accompanied 
by  the  committee  of  escort,  retired  from 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M. 
Miller,  escorted  the  Invited  guests  from 
the  Chamber  in  the  following  order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 


The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Chargte  d'Affalres  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  Governors  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  purposes  of  the 
Joint  meeting  having  been  completed,  the 
Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes pjn.,  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn. 


PROCEEDINGS     HAD    DURING    RE- 
CESS TO  BE  PJIINTED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr/  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recessNpf  the  House  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  45-DAY  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  NO-RAIL-STRIKE  PERIOD — 
COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  113) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Cc«nmittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

April  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCorkack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinoton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  A  rail  strike  would 
bring  industrial  tragedy  to  America.  It 
would  disrupt  our  commerce,  cripple  our 
industries,  create  shortages  of  food.  It 
would  adversely  affect  the  lives  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

Such  a  strike  would  be  a  gross  disserv- 
ice to  our  valiant  men  in  Vietnam,  who 
are  making  sacrifices  greater  than  any 
of  us  are  called  upon  to  make. 

The  public  Interest  demands  that  every 
practical  step  be  ti^en  to  avert  a  strike, 
now  scheduled  for  12:01  ajn.  May  3. 

Since  my  return  from  Germany  on  late 
Wednesday  I  have  consulted  with  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  the  Congress,  and 
with  ranking  members  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  House  Commerce  Committees. 
They  Join  with  me  today  in  urging  that 
the  Congress  extend  the  no-strlke  period 
for  an  additional  45  days.  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  a  Joint  resolution  to  ac- 
complish this. 

Tills  additional  period  vdll  give  the 
Congress  time  prudently  to  consider  leg- 
islation wMeh  will  protect  the  public 
Interest  Ui  this  case. 

I  shall  recommend  such  legislation  to 
the  Congress  within  a  few  days. 

An  additional  45-day  period  may  en- 


able the  parties  to  press  forward  with 
their  search  for  accord  and  reach  an 
agreement  themselves. 

I  hope  and  believe  that,  In  the  interest 
of  all  Americans,  the  Congress  will  want 
to  act  promptly* 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


TRIBUTE     TO     GEN.     'WILLIAM     C. 
WESTMORELAND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  the  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  know  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land can  attest  to  his  Integrity,  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  his  sincerity,  his  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  men  he  commands, 
and  his  dedication  to  our  Nation. 

And  the  other  day  in  New  York  City, 
General  Westmoreland  demonstrated  liis 
courage  to  speak  his  mind  in  such  a  way 
that  no  one  could  misunderstand  how  he 
feels  with  respect  to  those  who  wittingly, 
or  unwittingly,  give  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  an  enemy  who  is  ruthlessly  kill- 
ing American  boys. 

General  Westmoreland  has  pointed 
out  that  more  than  53,000  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  have  been  kidnaped  or 
killed  by  the  Vietcong. 

Will  those  who  decry  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam  raise  their  voices  in  protest 
against  this  slaughter  of  civUians  by  the 
Communists? 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  General 
Westmoreland  can  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  he  has,  that  the  morale  of 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  is  the  highest  that 
he  has  ever  seen  in  his  military  career. 

My  heart  swells  with  pride  when  I 
think  that  young  American  boys  in  the 
heat  and  the  filth  of  Vietnam  can  ap- 
preciate why  they  are  there,  suffering 
as  they  are,  and  still  be  tolerant  of  those 
in  America  who  would  wittingly,  or  un- 
wittingly, betray  them. 

Why  those  boys  are  not  more  bitter 
toward  the  do-gooders  and  the  critics, 
who  find  fault  with  our  defense  of  de- 
mocracy, is  beyond  me. 

When  the  history  of  this  war  is  finally 
written,  men  such  as  those  who  have 
served  in  Vietnam,  and  officers  such  as 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  will 
stand  out  as  the  finest  that  America  has 
to  offer.  History  will  remember  them  for 
their  accomplishments.  I  hope,  but 
doubt,  that  history  will  be  kind  enough 
to  forget  their  detractors. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  FINE  YOUNG  MAN 
WHO    WAS    KILLED    IN    "VIETNAM 
ON  MARCH  21,  1967,  WHILE  IN  THE 
SERVICE  OF  HIS  COUNTRY 
Mr.   BURKE  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarics,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
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the    rwricat    at    the    gentleman    from 
Manaehuaetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bfr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  tnin?  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  story  of  a  fine  young 
man  who  was  killed  In  Vietnam  on 
March  21.  1967.  while  In  the  service  of 
his  country. 

Sp4c  R.  Michael  Cartwright  had 
served  9  months  of  his  enlistment  in  Viet- 
nam when  he  was  fatally  wounded  by  an 
enemy  grenade  fragment  while  serving  as 
a  machlnegnnner  paratrooper  with  the 
1st  CSavalry  Division. 

Known  more  widely  as  "Mike."  he  was 
a  gimduate  of  Randolph  High  School  In 
1964,  and  a  member  of  the  school's  cham- 
pionship basketball  team.  He  later 
starred  In  the  Legion  and  CYO  teams  In 
Randolph.  After  attending  the  Univer- 
sttjr  of  Massachusetts  for  1  year,  he  en- 
listed In  the  Army. 

Mllce  had  visited  my  congressional 
ofBce,  and  left  an  unforgettable  impres- 
sion with  myself  and  all  of  my  staff 
The  sincerity,  devotion,  and  love  for  his 
country  which  he  demonstrated  should 
provide  a  model  and  inspiration  for  each 
of  us,  and  renew  our  confidence  in  the 
less  vocal  but  more  patriotic  sector  of  this 
Nation's  youth  which  Is  its  hope  for  the 
future. 

We  have  listened  here  today  to  a  re- 
port from  our  very  able  military  leader 
in  Vietnam,  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land. The  conviction  and  commitment 
cherished  by  him  and  all  of  our  brave 
men  there  is  upheld  by  the  principle  of 
"freedom  "  which  has  guided  this  Nation 
through  generations  of  challenge.  The 
significance  of  this  tradition  Is  expressed 
in  a  few  lines  written  many  years  ago 
by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning: 

Bach  of  the  heroes  around  us  hM  fought  for 

Ms  land  and  line. 
But  thou  hast  fought  for  a  stranger,  la  hate 

of  a  wrong  not  thine. 
Happy  are  ail  free  peoples  too  sti-ong  to  be 

dlsposaessed: 
But   blessed   are   those   among   nations   who 

dare  to  be  strong  for  the  rest ! 

Young  Michael  Cartwright  was  a  proud 
and  worthy  exponent  of  this  tradition, 
luid  was  held  in  high  personal  esteem  by 
i^  comrades-at-arms.  One  of  the  most 
meaningful  testaments  which  could  be 
paid  him  is  the  following  letter  written 
to  Mike's  parents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ri:lph 
Cartwright  by  his  squad  leader.  Syt, 
John  S.  Scurlock : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R*xj>h  Cabtwbicht  I  don't 
know  If  your  son  Robert  had  ever  written 
to  you  about  me  but  I  was  bis  squad  leader 
aad  friend.  My  name  is  Sgt.  John  L.  Scur- 
lock. 

I  had  only  known  Robert  six  months  but 
here  in  Vlet-Nam  It  seems  like  many  years. 
we  have  fought  in  the  same  fox  holes,  slept 
under  the  same  shelter  and  suffered  and 
struggled  through  the  da^s. 

Theee  are  the  hardships  that  brought  us 
closer  together,  but  during  all  of  these 
times  Robert  never  lost  his  sense  of  humor. 
even  up  to  the  last  moments  when  he  took 
his  last  breath  of  Ufe. 

I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  know  how  it 
all  happened.  We  were  given  a  mission  at 
10:  ajn.  the  31  of  March  to  move  off  our 
lull  to  search  and  secure  a  village  In  the 
Bbin  Phln  Providence,  as  we  moved  into 
the  village  we  were  ambushed  and  receiv- 
ing automatic  Are  from  three  sides,  Robert 


spotted  where  one  of  the  enemy  poattlons 
was  and  took  it  under  Ore  wtth  his  machine 

gun.  while  doing  this  he  exposed  himself  to 
the  other  enemy  position  where  he  was  shot 
from.  Mr  &  Mrs  Cartwright  wc  did  every- 
thing we  could  that  day  to  break  out  of  that 
encirclement  to  get  Robert  to  medical  atten- 
tion but  we  were  fust  too  outnumbered. 

His  last  words  were.  "I  )ust  don't  think 
I'm  going  to  make  It  guys."  He  said  this 
wtth  the  casualness  of  a  person  just  breaking 
a  dinner  date. 

I    h.ive    some    things    that    belong   to   him 
and  I  know  you  would  want  them. 
Sincerely, 

Sgt.  JoHiT  8.  Sctnu-ocK. 

PS. — I  only  want  you  all  to  know  we  mourn 
with  you  at  the  loes  of  Robert. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  Include  an 
article  from  the  Holbrook  Times  of 
March  30,  1967  I  believe  that  it  conveys 
the  feelings  of  jcrief  and  felt  by  the  whole 
town  at  the  loss  of  one  so  well  known 
and  loved  amons  them.  My  staff  and  I 
share  their  grief,  and  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  family,  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
In  offering  our  prayers  and  profound 
gratitude  to  this  fine  young  man.  Robert 
Michael  Cartwright,  who  gave  to  his  fel- 
low man  his  "last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion": 

Sp4c.  R  MicH\eL  Cartwright  Is  Kn,i.ED  In 
Combat  While  Scbving  In  Vietnam 
Spec  4  Robert  Michael  Cartwright,  21.  son 
of  .'oriner  State  Rep  and  Mr.-.  Ralph  VI  Cart- 
wright, Jr..  of  30  Nelson  Dr  ,  was  killed  Tuee- 
day,  March  21,  In  combat  In  Vietnam,  hl.s 
family  was  notified  last  Thursday.  Hi.i 
father  Is  also  widely  known  as  a  funer.il 
director  with  Cartwright  Funeral  Homes  In 
R.indolph    and    Holbrook. 

The  young  soldier  was  a  member  of  the 
First    Cavalry    Division. 

fc'pec.  Cartwright.  more  widely  known  as 
"Mike"  was  a  graduate  of  R;ir.clolph  High 
School.  Class  of  1964,  and  a  member  of  the 
school's  championship  baseball  team  He 
also  played  on  St  Mary's  CYO  and  Legion 
Post  teams  In  Randolph  He  attended  the 
Univer.slty  ol  Miissiichusetts  fur  a  year  before 
enlisting  In  the  Army  and  requesting  duty 
In  Vietnam. 

The  soldier,  iiavlng  been  recently  released 
from  an  Army  hospital  In  Vietnam  and  re- 
turned to  duty,  had  only  three  months 
remaining  cf  his  duty  there,  having  already 
served  In   Vietnam  for  nine  months. 

specialist  Cartwright  was  with  Company 
B  .  First  Battalion.  Eighth  Cavalry.  First 
Cavalry  Division  He  was  fatally  wounded 
by  an  enemy  grenade  fragment  while  fight- 
ing as  a  machine  gun  paratrooper 

Town  ofHclals  have  directed  that  flags  on 
all  to.'.n  pr<.f>eity  be  flown  at  half  stilf 

Surviving,  besides  his  parents,  Ralph  W  . 
Jr.  and  Grace  (Glguere)  Cartwright,  Is  a 
sister  Patricia.  15,  a  student  at  Thayer  Acad- 
emy: his  paternal  grandparents  Mr  and  Mrs 
Ralph  W  Cartu-rlRht,  Sr  ,  of  419  North  Mali 
St  ,  Randolph,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Rose  Glguere  of  Connecticut. 
A  military  funeral  was  held  Wednesday 
from  the  Cartwright  Funeral  Home.  419 
North  Main  street,  followed  by  a  Solemn 
High  Mass  of  Requiem  In  St  Mary's  Church 
at  10  am.  Interment  was  In  Central  Ceme- 
tery 

St  Mary's  Church  was  filled  to  capmclty 
with  many  standing  during  the  funeral 
service  with  friends,  relatives,  members  of 
St.  Mary's  CYO,  plus  town  officials  and  many 
state  dignitaries.  Three  prleaU  were  at  the 
Communion  rail  for  the  many  who  received 
Communion  and  offered  their  prayers  for 
the  deceased. 

Rev  D  Vincent  McCarthy,  a  former  curate 
at  St.  Mary's  Church,  officiated  at  the  serv- 


ices assisted  by  Rev.  James  A.  Cosgrove  and 
Rev.  Eugene  V.  Dunn,  curates  of  St.  Mary's 
Church. 

All  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  were 
present  and  an  Honor  Guard  of  the  Oreen 
Berets  attendee!. 

Following  the  Mass,  Fr.  McCarthy  ad- 
dressed those  In  attendance  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  young  servlcemiui  in  which  he 
said :  "Mike  paid  the  suprenoe  sacrlflce  for 
us.  therefore  we  here  should  not  be  sorrow- 
ful, but  rejoice  because  this  boy  has  given 
his  Ufe  for  us  by  defending  his  country  and 
people  In  Vietnam" 


LETTER  ON  H  R.  4467 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Besse,  chairman  of  the  Cleve- 
land Inner  City  Action  Committee,  con- 
cerning my  bill.  H.R.  4467.  Under  leave 
granted,  I  Insert  It  In  the  Record: 
Clevei-and  Inner  Citt 

Action  Committee, 
Cleieland,  Ohio,  March  29.  1967. 
Hon.  MicHAET,  A  Feichan, 
Houfe  of  Repreifrntatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sa:  We  have  recently  received  copies 
of  H  R.  4467,  Introduced  by  you  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  would  amend  the 
Social  Socurlty  Act  to  permit  a  state  agency 
to  disregard  up  to  $75  per  month  of  earned 
Income  for  each  dependent  child,  but  not 
more  than  a  total  of  $226  per  month. 

We  believe  this  Is  a  much  needed  piece  of 
leclslatlon,  dlr»»ct/»d  at  one  of  the  key  prob- 
lem-s  In  the  present  welfare  structure.  If 
passed.  It  will  not  only  help  ease  the  poverty 
burden  In  many  families,  but  wlU  also  do 
much  to  motivate  recipients  of  public  aid  to 
move  from  welfare  rolls  onto  tax  rolls. 

This  Committee.  In  a  forthcoming  report 
to  the  public  on  welfare  problem  areas  in 
Greater  Cleveland,  Is  advocating  such  legisla- 
tion. On  behalf  of  the  Commlltee  members, 
I  wish  to  commend  you  for  this  bill  and  as- 
sure you  of  our  wholehearted  support  on  It 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  M   Besse, 

Chairman. 


REMARKS  OF  AMBASSADOR 
ROBERT  MURPHY 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tha  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
norlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr,  Speaker,  at  the 
Har\ard  Club  Dinner  last  evening  the 
Honorable  Robert  Murphy,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  America's  Ambas- 
sadors, who  has  had  an  extraordinarily 
broad  experience  during  and  since  the 
war  in  the  critical  areas,  and  In  deal- 
ing with  the  crucial  Issues  of  the  world, 
delivered  a  most  thoughtful  and  signifi- 
cant address  in  respect  to  our  Interna- 
tional position,  entitled  "Thoughts  on 
our  International  Position." 

Mr,  Speaker.  under  permission 
granted,  I  Include  this  able  address  by 
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Ambassador  Murphy  following  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  and  I  commend  It  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues and  my  coimtrymen : 
Thouohtb  oif  Om  I)ktxxnationai,  Posmox 
(Address  by  Robert  Murphy,  April  27.  1967) 

When  your  chairman,  and  your  president. 
Ned  Kavanagh  and  John  Grlndle.  in  a  care- 
free moment  Invited  me  to  speak  this  eve- 
ning, as  I  understand  It,  the  decision,  after 
eighty-five  years,  to  invite  the  ladies,  Rad- 
cUffe  and  non-RadcUffe,  bad  not  been  taken. 
I  suspect  that  had  It  been  taken,  they  would 
have  searched  high  and  low  for  a  very  special 
speaker  Instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  a  casual.  And  In  that  event  I  could 
have  attended  this  precedent  shattering  oc- 
casion and  actually  enjoyed  all  of  It  includ- 
ing this  part  of  the  evening, 

I  have  long  cherished  admiration  for  the 
dlstlng^ulshed  membership  of  this  club. 
Years  ago  you  let  me  stray  Into  your  midst 
and  say  a  few  words.  For  me  that  was  pure 
flattery. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  with  my 
dear  friends  Ambassador  Takeuchi  and  bis 
charming  and  talented  lady.  I  doubt  that 
any  ambassadorial  couple  have  endeared 
themselves  to  the  American  community  more 
successfully  than  they.  It  was  even  so  In 
Japan  when  I  served  there,  not  so  many 
years  ago.  I  like  to  believe  that  they  have 
entered  into  the  American  mentality  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Tliey  symbolize  so  nat- 
urally the  solid  rapproachement  between  our 
peoples — a  precious  dividend  of  the  recent 
unpleasantness.  I  want  publicly  to  wish 
them  every  possible  success  and  happiness 
In  their  future  activities. 

When  I  asked  Col.  Kavanagh  whether  I 
could  talk  about  one  or  two  features  of  our 
international  situation,  he  said  he  regarded 
the  suggestion  as  blatant  provocation.  If  I 
Insisted  It  would  have  to  be  at  my  own  risk. 
The  management  would  take  no  responsibil- 
ity. Col.  Kavanagh  Is  both  wise  and  prudent. 
At  any  rate  It  would  be  safest  to  take  the 
Senate  route — he  said  that  Is,  stick  to  for- 
eign relations,  on  the  ground  that  age  would 
rule   me   out   of   the   House   version,   affairs. 

With  the  variety  and  Intensity  of  world 
pressures.  It  Is  difficult  Indeed  both  for  our 
Government  and  for  Individual  Americans 
to  maintain  a  consistent  position  on  many 
fast-moving  issues.  We  are  not  like  the 
lady  who  Sir  Alec  Douglas  Home  remem- 
bered the  other  day  as  appearing  In  a  British 
court.  The  judge  said  to  her,  "Tou  have 
Just  told  me  that  you  are  fifty  years  old. 
But  I  notice  from  the  record  before  me  that 
you  appeared  In  this  court  ten  years  ago,  and 
then  gave  your  age  as  exactly  the  same. 
How  Is  that?"  "Certainly,  Your  Honor," 
said  the  lady,  "I'm  not  one  of  those  people 
who  says  one  thing  today  and  another  one 
tomorrow!" 

Yet,  maintenance  of  a  position  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  American  leadership. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  In  dealing 
with  representatives  of  several  countries 
that  there  was  an  assumption  on  their 
part  that  If  the  pressure  were  put  on 
long  enough,  and  hard  enough,  the  United 
States  position  would  alter.  In  the  open 
society  of  ours  conflict  of  opinion  In  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  public  debate  on  every  major 
Issue  is  a  dally  experience.  Most  of  us  are 
convinced  that  this  method  Is  not  only  the 
essence  of  democracy,  but  that  It  avoids 
many  an  error  and  pitfall,  leading  usually  to 
wise  compromise  and  measured  judgment. 
I  share  that  view.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
there  Is  also  a  risk  in  It  because  of  the 
present  curious  state  of  world  affairs.  If 
these  conflicts  and  debates  were  held  just 
among  ourselves  and  represented  only 
American  thought  and  Interest  or  even 
friendly    outside    Interest,    that    would    be 


healthy.  Tlx«  chilling  factor  of  course,  is 
the  praaenoe  of  hostile  elements,  who  do  not 
wish  us  well.  There  is  no  blinking  the  fact 
of  tholr  •xtstmce.  The  airwaves  and  the 
page*  of  publloationB  around  the  world  teem 
with  attack  and  subversive  criticism.  Our 
open  society  easily  lends  Itself  to  subtle  ef- 
fort from  abroad  to  stimulate  group  action 
and  manifestations  In  our  own  country  de- 
signed to  sway  our  people  and  our  Qovem- 
men  from  poatttons  which  are  taken  to  pro- 
tect our  national  Interest.  These  influences 
proceed  from  the  conviction  that  if  they 
stubbornly  and  tenaciously  push  the  Ameri- 
can side  bard  enough,  and  long  enough.  In- 
evitably we  yield.  They  are  usually  able  to 
find  minority  groups  and  Individuals  who 
are  swayed  through  emotional  appeal  or 
group  interest  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out 
of  the  flre. 

We  perhaps  would  have  no  complaint  If 
this  worked  both  ways  and  we  could  promote 
our  national  Interests  by  employing  similar 
methods  In  bloc  coimtrles.  There  we  are 
largely  barred  by  closed  societies  living  under 
dictatorships.  We  have  Uttle  means  to 
counter  by  influencing  the  public  opinion 
in  those  areas  controlled  and  Isolated  as  the 
people  are  by  a  ruthless  power  structure, 

A  classic  current  exsonple  Is  the  case  of 
'Vietnam.  Totalitarian  leadership  In  the 
sweep  of  organizations  controlled,  directed  or 
Influenced  on  a  worldwide  basis  are  mobilized 
to  use  every  channel  to  weaken  the  deter- 
mination of  our  Government  to  pursue  to  a 
successful  conclusion  a  policy  on  which  It 
is  embarked.  U.S.  Representatives  traveling 
abroad  are  subjected  to  the  Identical  type  of 
verbal  garbage  and  disorder  whether  In  Flor- 
ence, Berlin  or  London.  This  certainly  sug- 
gests a  central  organization.  The  technique 
Is  the  same,  whether  here  or  abroad.  Thus 
In  this  country  both  subtle  and  open  effort 
Is  made  to  persuade  our  students,  our  faculty 
members,  some  of  the  clergy,  our  business 
community  and  labor  leaders  to  weaken  our 
Government's  stand  and  to  defeat  our  alms. 
There  Is  reason  to  suspect  an  organized  effort 
to  weaken  and  divide  American  domestic 
opinion  and  to  promote  a  revolutionary  force 
within  the  United  States  by  employing  mi- 
nority groups,  some  of  whom  are  unconscious 
of  what  It  is  all  at>out.  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  hopes  are  encouraged  by  Amer- 
ican minority  and  foreign  forces  opposing  the 
present  policy  of  our  Government.  Hanoi 
wrongly  draws  an  analogy  between  the  de- 
featism In  1964  of  the  weakened  French 
colonial  power  after  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  and  the 
United  States  stand  against  aggression  and 
for  the  Independence  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Our  opponents  hope  that  the  wise 
crack  may  be  true  that  the  test  of  states- 
manship Is  the  acceptance  of  the  Inevitable. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  concentrated  ade- 
quately In  our  public  discussion  on  Vietnam 
on  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  about 
the  Hanoi  and  Vletcong  leadership — that  Is, 
the  handful  of  men  exercising  absolute  power 
who  are  responsible  for  the  ruthless  cam- 
paign of  terror  which  In  turn  Is  the  reason 
for  American  presence  in  Vietnam.  Why  are 
we  thei'e?  In  essence  l>ecause  this  dangerous 
group  of  leaders  are  inflamed  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  dominate  all  of  southeast  Asia,  an 
ambition  shared  with  Peking.  American 
forces  are  there  at  the  instance  of  Vietnamese 
are  determined  to  be  Independent,  to 
Bt  domination,  and  their  stand  harmo- 
niz^KWlth  the  national  security  Interests  of 
the  tJoited  States  In  Eastern  Asia,  Long 
range  American  security  In  the  Pacific  Is  di- 
rectly mvolved. 

It  l^'^ln  our  best  Interest  to  see  the  hostile 
Hanoi  and  Vletcong  leadership,  dependent  as 
It  Is  on  mainland  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  defeated.  That  leadership  Is  the  key 
to  terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

Just  a  word  about  negotiations.  Senator 
Pkbct  baa  just  made  a  rather  impulsive 
statement  that  our  Qovernment  should  make 


a  more  Intensive  effort  to  negotiate  'with 
Hanoi.  I  take  the  contrary  view.  We  have 
shown  too  great  eagerness  to  negotiate.  We 
have  talked  peace  and  have  wanted  peace 
BO  avidly  that  our  adversaries  l)eUeve  our 
public  opinion  will  force  otir  Government  to 
make  every  concession,  to  fold  up  and  quit. 
The  reactions  of  the  ottier  side  are  not  neces- 
sarily Uke  our  own.  In  our  eagerness  years 
ago  to  negotiate  with  the  Rtissians  who  were 
coy  and  played  hard  to  catch,  we  often  con- 
sidered It  something  of  a  diplomatic  victory 
merely  to  get  them  to  come  to  a  conference. 
We  learned  by  a  process  of  expensive  con- 
cession that  negotiation  by  the  very  defini- 
tion of  the  word  requires  a  mutual  desire  to 
compromise.  It  is  obvious  that  Hanoi,  still 
inflamed  with  the  myth  of  victory,  is  not 
yet  conditioned  to  do  so.  It  is  Idle  at  present 
to  think  in  terms  of  negotiations  with  this 
group  of  ambitious  and  cold-blooded 
tyrants.  Like  Hitler  during  the  last  year  of 
World  War  n,  Hanoi  tenaciously  refuses  all 
compromise  or  negotiation.  We  ail  remem- 
ber the  plot  of  German  patriots  to  destroy 
HlUer  which  failed  In  July,  1944,  when  the 
bomb  von  Stauffenberg  carried  into  Hitler  s 
headquarters  exploded  but  faUed  by  a  hair 
breadth  to  destroy  Hitler.  We  know  too  that 
If  It  had  succeeded,  negotiations  would  have 
lead  to  an  armistice  by  September  or  October, 
1944  and  the  allied  world  and  the  Germans 
would  have  been  spared  mUUons  of  useless 
casualties  and  enormous  destruction  of 
property. 

Sooner  or  later  the  truth  of  the  present 
situation  win  dawn  on  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, perhaps  a  lightning  glimpse  of  the  ob- 
vious and  they  will  take  measures  to  shelve 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and  his  key  associates  such 
as  Pham  Van  Dongh,  General  Glap  and  Le 
Duan,  who  seem  to  be  the  hard  core  of  the 
terrorists.  As  Ernie  Bevln,  one  time  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  said  In  his  Inimitable 
style,  it  would  open  a  pandora's  box  and 
let  out  the  Trojan  horses.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  at 
his  age  and  vrtth  his  record  Is  clearly  frozen 
in  a  position  of  non-compromise;  It  U  a 
waste  of  time  to  offer  him  reasonable  terms 
for  negotlaUon.  He  is  the  victim  of  the  same 
manic  mystique  and  beUef  In  absolute  vic- 
tory   which   dominated    Hitler   In    1944. 

It  Is  curious  to  remember  that  Prance 
played  a  role  In  both  Instances.  Hitler's 
sensationally  easy  victory  over  France  In  1940 
finds  an  analogy  In  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Gen- 
eral Glap's  victory  over  the  French  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  knows  that  after 
Dlen  Blen  Phu  the  French  quit  because  of 
discouragement  In  Paris.  They  believe  Wash- 
ington vrtll  react  slmllariy.  They  try  to  for- 
get that  the  United  States  Is  not  a  weak 
colonial  power  seeking  to  maintain  a  colonial 
position.  They  vrtll  learn  and  I  believe  they 
are  learning  tlxat  American  designs  are  not 
colonial,  and  that  there  Is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  weak  colonial  power  and  the 
United  States  which  Is  completely  uninter- 
ested in  possessing  a  square  Inch  of  Viet- 
namese territory. 

So  I  would  hope  that  greater  effort  will  be 
made  by  Asiatics  to  ferret  out  and  deprive 
from  power  the  hard  core  Hanoi  and  Vlet- 
cong leadership  elements  who  really  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  prolongation  of  the  ter- 
rorism and  fighting  In  Vietnam.  It  is  heart- 
breaking to  see  thousands  of  fine  young  men 
and  women  on  both  sides  uselessly  slaugh- 
tered because  of  the  paranoiac  amblUons  of 
a  handful  of  Vietnamese  terrorist  leaders. 

I  haven't  mentioned  the  United  Nations. 
Someone  said  the  other  day  that  to  criticize 
the  United  Nations  Is  Uke  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  sex  In  the  Vicar's  living  room. 

I  have  also  deliberately  avoided  the  word 
"communism,"  Of  course  I  am  aware  of  the 
party  apparatus  In  Asia.  When  I  was  am- 
bassador In  Tokyo  I  witnessed  its  operation 
at  close  hand.  Its  operations  In  Vietnam  are 
visible  for  all  to  see.    That  being  said,  I  also 
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■M  both  In  Vietoam  and  m&lnl&nd  China  a 
gnftt  ileaJ  of  old-faahloned  power  politics 
and  plain  expand oulanx  Just  aa  Hitler  used 
tbm  Nasi  iiK>Teinent  as  a  clotUc  for  his  brand 
of  geopolitics,  we  now  witness  North  Vlet- 
nnnwiee  and  Qilnese  expansionism.  On  the 
other  hand  we  can  And  a  reasonable  aaUafac- 
tion  In  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  which  reetralna, 
at  least  temporarily,  Peking  from  aggressive 
adventures  In  south  Asia.  That  situation 
faclUtatea  a  setUement  of  the  Vietnamese 
military  action  and  the  foundation  of  a  solid 
and  Independent  Vietnamese  political  struc- 
ture. 

In   Europe   recenUy   I   heard   considerable 
dlscuaalon  of  what  might  be  termed  the  cur- 
rent   "In"    word    "detente."      A    number    of 
European    leaders,    not    least    among    them 
Oeneral  De  Oaulle.  seem  to  bask  in  a  period 
of   pleasant  euphoria.     As  does   General   De 
Oaulle,  some  of  them  assert  a  rather  disdain- 
ful attitude  towards  what  the  French  Presi- 
dent has  termed  a  detestable  and  ludicrous 
■war  In  Vietnam,  together  with  a  questioning 
atUtude  that  the  United  States  U  losing  in- 
terest In  Europe  because  of  its  Involvement 
In  Aria.     They  say  that  the  risk  of  war  with 
tbm  Soviet  Union  has  become  so  remote  that 
NATO  is  really  unnecessary.     The  word  de- 
tent* Is  seductive.     I  And  In  the  De  Oaulle 
■rtew  ot  Vietnam  something  of  the  peychol- 
ogy  of  the  jilted  mistress.     It  is  unbearable 
I  am  sure  in  the  general's  mind  to  contem- 
plate that  there  might  be  an  American  suc- 
cau  In  Vietnam  where  Prance  failed  so  mis- 
erably.   It  reminds  me  again  of  World  War  n. 
I  wa«  stationed  In  French  North  Africa  on 
the  day,  June  22,  1941.  when  Nazi  Oermany 
attacked  the  Soviet  Union.    It  was  the  view 
then  of  some  Prenchmen  that  since  Germany 
In  IMO.  In  one  month  defeated  Prance  with 
Ite  great  military  tradition.  Oermany  would 
defeat   Russia   just    as   quickly.      In   fact   a 
French  admiral  In  Algiers  bet  me  two  to  one 
that  would   happen:    that  Russia   would  be 
defeated  by  Oermany  in  thirty  days.     It  Is 
always  t  ylag  to  observe  somebody  else  suc- 
ceed Where  one  has  failed.    But  tt  la  sad  to 
■ee  the  French   leculer  go  to  the  emotional 
extremes  of  proceeding  to  Cambodia  to  make 
a  speech  belittling  the  United  States  or  rush- 
ing Into  an  lll-advlsed  French  recognition  of 
Bed  China  at  least  ptutlally  to  demonstrate 
Independence  from  U.S.  policy.     Bo  far  the 
only  dividend  from  Red  China  seems  to  have 
been  the  humiliation  suffered  by  French  dlp- 
lomate  In  Peking  at  the  hands  of  zealous 
Bed  Ouards. 

Whatever  De  Gaulle  and  a  few  European 
leaders  may  believe  about  the  current  necea- 
■Ity  of  NATO,  many  others  believe  that 
American  policy  supporting  the  alliance  is  in 
the  beet  Interest  of  Western  security. 
Detente  Is  an  attractive  state.  Who  could 
be  agalnsrt  it?  Like  the  wor<te  "peaceful  co- 
existence" It  has  a  seductive  ring,  much  bet- 
ter than  •'we  shall  bury  you."  But  what 
does  It  mean?  None  of  us  here  In  this  room, 
I  venture  to  say.  is  in  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  Polltburos  either  In  Moscow 
<«•  Peking.  Our  Government  does  not  have 
accees  to  their  secret  plans  and  ambitions. 
nor  does  It  have  complete  knowledge  of  their 
mUltary  structure  and  striking  power.  Por 
that  matter  we  dont  even  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Cuba's  plans  and 
•qnlpment  and  Cuba  is  only  ninety  miles 
Xrotn  our  shores.  Some  time  ago  we  paid  a 
price  for  innocence  In  high  places  In  Waah- 
Ington  Incident  to  the  Bay  of  f>lgs  fiasco. 

The  other  day  In  discussing  atomic  weap- 
on* I  was  reminded  of  a  reference  attributed 
to  Sun  Ooldwyn,  In  hla  Inimitable  style, 
referring  to  the  atomic  bomb  Goldwyn  al- 
legedly said — "Why  that's  dynamite  I" 

We  hear  comfortable  words  now  Incident 
to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  that  perhaps 
we  could  relax  and  Just  let  the  Russians 
cateh  up  or  at  least  reduce  the  disparity  in 
otir  faTor.  We  do  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  since  World  War  n  has  constructed  a 
giganttc  military  apparattis;  K  has  In  being 
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an  enormous  land  army,  an  ln\pre^ve  air 
force  In  addition  to  an  Unmense  arsenal  of 
ballistic  missiles,  and  I  stispect  is  ahead  of 
us  in  the  field  of  anO-balliatlc  mlssllee.  It 
has  become  a  modem  sea  power  with  hun- 
dreds of  submarines  Including  Polaris  type 
nuclear  submarines.  In  any  consideration 
of  American-Soviet  relatlonalilp.  the  military 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  stressed 
because  that  Is  the  platform  from  which  Ite 
present  diplomatic  maneuvering  Is  launched 
and  sustained.  We  are  so  prone  to  repeat 
those  sedative  words  that  the  United  States 
Is  the  richest  and  most  powerful  country  In 
the  world.  Having  said  that,  the  InUmaUon 
Is  that  we  can  coast,  and  because  of  a  sur- 
plus margin  of  security,  we  should  make 
concessions  and  even  let  the  Russians  catch 
up  on  the  theory  that  If  there  Is  an  even 
balance  of  power  that  would  provide  a  safe- 
guard  against  all  out  nuclear  conflict. 

The  recitation  of  a  few  sober  realities  of 
the  current  position  does  not  mean  that  It 
U  all  black.  I  am  an  optimist.  There  are 
favorable  factors.  There  are  good  trends 
both  inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  eastern 
Europe.  I  count  on  Soviet  youth,  on  the 
second  generaUon,  to  make  the  break- 
through. This  will  take  time  In  the  pres- 
ent as  long  as  the  poluical  system  from 
which  Svetlana  Stallna  has  escaped  because 
she  could  not  enjoy  freedom  of  expression, 
as  long  as  that  power  structure  with  its 
secrecy.  Its  powerful  leadership  backed  by 
a  huge  arsenal  and  military  establishment, 
a  context  which  provides  opportunity  for 
an  ambUious  crusader  to  embark  on  adven- 
tures—Just  so  long  are  we  obliged  to  be 
wary.  I  am  fearful  only  of  our  own  Illu- 
sions. I  emphasize  a  need  not  far  stale  cold- 
war  philosophy  but  for  an  appreciation  of 
elementary  security. 

I  prefer  to  consider  our  world  situation 
In  terms  of  power  politics  rather  than  Ideol- 
ogy. It  U  misleading  to  regard  the  war  In 
Vietnam  merely  as  a  fight  against  commu- 
nism in  the  Ideological  sense  if  It  were 
only  an  Instance  of  a  peaceful  local  move 
to  adopt  a  Communist  form  of  administra- 
tion, we  would  not  have  tn.^p«  in  Vietnam 
today.  Our  troops  are  not  there  because 
we  want  to  be  a  policeman  of  the  world.  I 
regard  communism  as  a  smokescreen  for 
plain,  old-fashioned  power  politics,  expan- 
sion In  a  word,  and  communism  cloaks  It 
and  fortifies  It  as  an  idealistic  crusade. 

So  today  In  the  United  States  and  Europe 
some  people  regard  the  Soviet  military  threat 
as  diminished  and  any  reference  to  It  as  out- 
dated cold-war  anaclironLsms.  Their  reasons 
relate  to  ideas  of  Soviet  Intentions  rather 
than  knowledgeable  estimates  of  actual  So- 
viet military  power.  These  people  point  to 
Chinese  defiance  of  Moscow  leadership  and 
say  that  the  Communist  bloc  Is  no  longer 
monolithic.  They  hopefully  regard  the  in- 
creased autonomy  of  some  East  European 
states  and  foreign  Communist  parties  as  pos- 
sibilities for  settlemenu  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  less  willing  to  admit  that 
the  success  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has 
forced  this  evolution  of  Soviet  policy  which 
as  far  as  I  can  see  is  a  tactical  resort  to 
"peaceful  coexistence  "  In  Soviet  strategy. 

We  are  embarked  on  a  policy  of  promoting 
Kast-West  trade;  of  building  bridge*.  Quite 
apart  from  the  lure  of  profits,  there  is  an 
asaumpUon  that  establUhment  of  trading 
relationships  will  promote  or  guarantee  p>eace 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  this  country. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  trade  with 
the  East  but  illusions  are  created— illusions 
both  regarding  the  importance  of  the  amount 
of  trade  and  profits,  but  more  especially  that 
thU  development  will  guarantee  the  peace. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  In  no  area 
were  trading  relations  closer  than  in  Europe, 
among  Oermany,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Prance.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  both  World 
Wars,  nor  did  similar  close  trade  relations 
between  Japan  and  China  keep  the  peace  In 
Asia.     So  I  feel  we  should  trade,   but  on  a 


caveat  emptor  basis  without  Uluslona,  of 
course  anyone  who  has  negoUated  with  the 
Soviet  Union  needs  no  gratuitous  advice. 
They  are  probably  the  world's  toughest 
traders. 

In  closing.  Mr  Chairman,  as  I  see  It  peace- 
ful coexistence  means  a  period  of  all-out  So- 
viet diplomatic  effort  to  achieve  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  power  In  the  most  de- 
cisive area — Europe.  The  revival  of  West- 
ern Europe's  economic  and  political  struc- 
ture which  fed  a  natural  desire  for  a  role 
In  International  affairs  Independent  of  the 
United  States,  has  provided  Soviet  diplomacy 
with  wonderful  posslblUUes  for  poIlUcal 
maneuver.  The  war  In  Vietnam  provided  an 
additional  handle.  Soviet  diplomacy  skill- 
fully attacked  the  most  susceptible  link. 
Prance.  Able  Soviet  diplomats  have  found 
In  the  chauvinism,  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
General  de  Gaulle,  the  perfect  Instrument. 
Their  objective  remains  the  disruption  of 
NATO  and  the  encompassing  of  Germany. 
The  old  slogan  of  Molotov  stlU  prevails — as 
goes  Germany  so  goes  Europ>e.  Blandish- 
ments are  the  order  of  the  day — whether  a 
visit  to  the  Vatican  or  persistent  contact  with 
European  leadership. 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  an  adversary, 
not  an  ally.  But  we  should  not  think  of 
Russia  merely  as  a  mUltary  threat.  The  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  problems  at  this  stage 
must  be  given  more  attention.  Present  So- 
viet policies  now  are  disruptive  of  the  degree 
of  cooperation  with  our  European  allies 
which  Is  necessary  to  deal  with  current  prob- 
lems. Our  objective  must  be  an  eventual 
framework  for  a  European  settlement  which 
will  Include  the  reunification  of  Germany. 
the  establishment  of  European  security 
guarantees,  and  the  Independence  and 
strengthening  of  the  Europ>ean  economy.  If 
these  are  achieved  In  the  decades  ahead,  per- 
haps, then  will  the  Soviet  Union  find  such  a 
settlement  In  its  own  best  Interest. 

I  supptoee  It  Is  not  always  the  wise  thing  to 
do  to  so  fully  enjoy  hospitality  as  I  have 
done  this  evening  before  attempting  a  speech. 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  young  clergy- 
man who  was  scheduled  to  preach  a  sermon 
before  his  bishops.  He  was  understandably 
nervous  and  Induced  the  verger  to  give  him 
a  good  nip  of  scotch.  He  went  up  and 
preached  his  best  sermon  and  when  he  came 
out  he  said  to  the  verger  that  perhaps  it 
was  the  best  anyone  had  ever  preached.  Yes, 
said  the  verger,  but  may  I  make  a  suggestion 
or  two  against  a  future  occasion.  There  were 
ten  commandments,  not  twelve.  There  were 
twelve  apoetles.  not  ten.  and  David  slew 
Goliath  with  a  pebble,  not  by  a  bloody  great 
rock 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  hospitality. 


"MAGNIFICENT,  GENERAL, 
MAGNIFICENT" 


Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  everyone 
of  us  who  today  saw  and  heard  General 
Westmoreland  felt  more  assurance  upon 
the  favorable  outcome  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  a  deeper  conviction  that 
what  we  are  fighting  for  in  Vietnam  Is 
worth  all  the  tragedy,  travail,  and  cost 
of  the  struggle. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  shaking  Oen- 
eral Westmoreland's  hand  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  Chamber  and  saying  with  deep 
sincerity  of  his  address:  "Magnificent, 
General,  magnificent."    That,  I  believe. 
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is  how  everyone  who  saw  and  heard  thla 
great  American  felt  when  he  had  spok- 
en— we  felt  that  we  were  a  little  better 
Americans  after  this  towering  American 
had  spoken  to  us. 


PROGRAM  POR  THE  BALANCE  OP 
THIS  WEEK  AND  POR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  and  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  we  have  finished  the  leg- 
islative business  for  this  week,  and  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  go  over  until 
Monday,  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
program  for  next  week,  which  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  will  be  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

There  are  four  suspensions  also  listed 
for  consideration  on  Monday.  Those 
suspensions  are  as  follows: 

First.  House  Joint  Resolution  543:  To 
extend  period  for  making  no  change  of 
conditions  under  section  10  of  Railway 
Labor  Act. 

Second.  H.R.  6133:  Authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  saline  water  con- 
servation program. 

Third.  H.R.  8553:  Extending  Post  Of- 
fice Department  30-year-lea«e  authority. 

Fourth.  H.R.  5894:  Removing  promo- 
tion restrictions  for  women  officers  in 
Armed  Forces. 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Wednesday  we  have  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration the  second  supplemental  ap- 
prc^riatlons  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

P(X'  Thursday,  we  have  scheduled  HJl. 
158,  the  Maritime  Administration  au- 
thorization, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour 
of  debate. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  luinounce- 
ment  is  made  with  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
that  purpose. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  have  received  reports  to  the  effect 
that  the  certificate  of  election  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  may  arrive  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  Is  true,  could  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
give  to  the  Members  of  the  House  any 
Information  with  respect  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  matter? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  j^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  unable  to  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa assure  us  that  there  will  be  ample 
notification  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
before  there  Is  any  consideration,  or 
whether  there  may  be  consideration  of 
this  certificate  of  election? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  insofar  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  concerned, 
that  assurance  will  be  given,  and  that  was 
given  several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  0R08S.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  In  saying  that  I  am  sure  he  will 
do  everything  he  can  to  protect  all 
Members  If  and  when  the  certificate  of 
election  appears,  so  no  one  vill  be  taken 
by  surprise. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  on 
his  reservation  of  objection? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  Is  rather  diffi- 
cult while  I  am  in  the  chair  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  colloquy  that  takes  place 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  which  I  know 
every  Member  respects. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  Inquiry  is  one 
that  also  calls  for  an  expression  mi  my 
part.  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  gentionan  from  Michigan  and  I, 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  have  been  in 
conference  constantly  so  that  every  con- 
sideration will  be  extended  to  protect  the 
Members  in  any  action  taken,  whether 
Initiated  by  the  leadership  or  otherwise. 
I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that  from  the 
leadership's  angle  my  present  impres- 
sion la  that  the  next  move  is  up  to  Mr. 
Pow^L 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  Speaker  of  the  House  for  his  re- 
maiics  on  this  subject.  I  appreciate  It 
very  mudh.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  request  that  the  House  go  over  until 
Monday  next,  when  the  House  adjourns 
today. 


The  SPEAELER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  any 
business  that  may  be  in  order  under  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  Rule  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE  ARE  FIGHTING  FOR  A  JUST 
CAUSE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DEJINY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  House  at  this  time 
that,  as  a  father  and  as  a  Congressman, 
I  will  have  two  boys  heading  for  Vietnam 
within  the  next  60  days,  one  within  the 
next  week.  I  want  to  tell  this  House  and 
also  my  constituency  and  all  mothers  and 
fathers  in  the  First  District  of  Nebraska, 
and  all  mothers  and  fathers  throughout 
the  United  States,  that  I  feel  much  more 
confident  and  more  at  ease  as  a  father 
and  as  a  citizen  to  know  that  a  man 
like  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  is 
the  commander  in  chief  of  our  forces  out 
in  Vietnam. 

I  am  positive  that  for  myself  and  for 
my  sons  our  cause  is  right  and  Just  in 
Vietnam. 


THREE-STAR  GRUNT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Conable]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
fighting  men  have  never  been  engaged  in 
a  confiict  in  which  winning  the  support 
of  the  civilian  population  was  sis  Impor- 
tant to  our  ultimate  success  as  it  is  In 
Vietnam  today.  Successful  leadership 
there  must  be  attuned  to  this  fact.  One 
of  the  commanders  who  has  demon- 
strated his  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  civic  action  as  well  as  military  is  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Third  Ma- 
rine Amphibious  Force  and  senior  ad- 
viser to  I  Corps,  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt. 

The  current  issue  of  Leatherneck  mag- 
azine carries  a  report  of  General  Walt's 
efforts  In  Vietnam  and  the  spirit  he  has 
created  amcHig  the  marines  serving  there 
with  him.  I  include  this  report  in  the 
Congressional  Rxcoro  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Trkke-Stab  OatTNT 
Lieutenant   Oeneral    Lewis    William   Walt 
leaned  forward  In  his  leathered  swivel-chair. 
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Unas  furrowed  bis  forehead  He  spoke 
■lowly.  "I  can  only  say  tbat  if  I  didn't  be- 
U«Te  In  what  we're  doing  bere.  wltb  all  my 
he*rt.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  live  wltb  the  Uvee 
that  ha7e  been  taken  and  tbe  effort  tbat  has 
been  expended  " 

Aa  Commanding  General  of  the  Third  Ma- 
rine Amphibious  Porce  and  Senior  Adviser  to 
I  Corps,  the  northern  five  provinces  In  South 
Vlatnam.  Walt  has  seen  a  lot  of  lives  taken 
and  a  lot  o*  effort  expended  since  arriving  In 
tbat  country  In  June  1966  He  has  also  seen 
a  lot  of  progress. 

He  cautions  about  thinking  the  war  will 
end  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day.  but  there's 
no  doubt  In  his  mind  that  It  wxll  end.  and 
tbat  the  world  will  be  better  because  It  has 
b«en  fought 

"It  doesn't  take  a  Marine  long  to  find  out 
what  we're  doing  here."  he  said  "The  con- 
trast of  communist  rule  with  democracy  Is 
very  clear  to  him  And.  I  think  he  feels  as  I 
do;  that  if  we  don't  stop  communist  aggr»s- 
■ion  here,  and  now.  our  next  generation  is 
going  to  be  fighting  a  much  tougher  enemy. 
much  closer  to  home" 

But,  more  than  his  belief  in  tbe  war  itself, 
la  hU  belief  In  his  men,  the  men  fighting  the 
war.  Few  generals  have  shared  the  comrade- 
■blp  tbat  exists  between  command  p>ost  and 
foxhole.  To  the  officer,  he's  a  general's  gen- 
eral. To  the  enlisted,  he's  a  peon's  peon,  a 
tbrc«-star  grunt. 

Three  years  ago.  only  a  handful  of  Marines 
could  have  told  you  who  Walt  was  Stars 
fell  on  him  like  they  fell  on  Alabama,  but 
tbs  seven  rows  of  ribbons  he  wears  on  his 
dress  uniform  stand  as  mute  testimony  to  an 
outstanding  career  Two  Navy  Croes  Med- 
als, one  Silver  Star,  one  Bronze  Star  with 
Combat  "V.  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Com- 
bat "'V".  and  a  Purple  Heart  record  his  serv- 
ice since  his  appointment  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant on  July  6,  1936. 

Walt  anapi)ed  to  his  first  attention  at  the 
age  of  16,  when  he  signed  up  with  the  Colo- 
rado National  Guard.  He  went  through  the 
rcjiks  from  private  to  first  sergeant.  At 
Colorado  State  University  he  majored  In 
chemistry  and  graduated  as  honor  student 
In  bis  department  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Army  Pleld  Artillery  Reserve 
upon  graduation,  but  resigned  that  commis- 
sion to  accept  an  appointment  In  the  Marine 
CX>rps.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  Corps  be- 
fore being  offered  that  commission,  and  a 
military  career  was  the  farthest  thing  from 
his  mind.  His  career  plans  lay  in  the  field 
of  chemistry. 

World  War  11  changed  all  that,  for  by  the 
time  tbe  Japanese  surrendered  In  Tokyo  Bay 
in  1946,  Walt  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  with 
enough  ribbons  above  bis  left  breast  pocket 
to  stock  an  exchange 

He  received  his  first  star  In  July  1961  The 
second  followed  in  May  1965,  and  less  than 
a  year  later,  in  March  1966,  Walt  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  general. 

Walt's  link  with  tbe  enlisted  men  in  his 
command  defies  the  age-old  "If  the  old  man 
wants  It  done,  I  guess  I'd  better  get  It  done," 
type  of  military  thinking.  Today's  Marine 
in  Vietnam  looks  at  Walt  as  a  father,  and  the 
"Yes.  sir"  reply  to  an  order  comes  out  of  re- 
spect and  not  because  It's  the  required 
answer. 

Lieutenant  General  "Victor  H.  Krulak,  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 
Paelllc,  Walt's  immediate  superior,  brought 
tbla  out.  "Marines  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
breed.  to  act  like  a  family,  whether  it's  a  pla- 
toon or  a  division.  Walt  emphasizes  the  fam- 
Uy  Idea." 

Walt  has  a  tremendous  faith  In  tbe  grunt, 
and  tbe  grunt  knows  it.  "I  think  the  Indi- 
vidual Marine,  tbe  man  who  carries  the 
zllle,  throws  a  grenade  and  uses  a  bayonet. 
Is  the  most  important  man  In  the  Marine 
Oofps,"  be  says.     "He's  the  man  who  deter- 


mines how  well   his  unit  attacks  or  defends 
on  any  battlefleid 

"I  am  sure  that  every  officer  feels  very 
deeply  at^iut  his  men.  '  he  continues  "I 
know  that  when  I  ask  a  man  to  go  Into  com- 
t>at  he  Is  depending  on  me  to  give  him  all 
the  support  I  can  bring  to  bear  to  enable 
him  to  come  out  of  that  fight  alive  and 
unwounded  and  still  accomplish  the  mission 

"If  I'm  a  fighter  down  there  In  the  rear 
ranks.  If  I'm  a  private  or  a  corporal  I've  got 
to  know  that  I  m  getting  the  support  needed. 
This  Is  morale  This  Is  esprit  de  corps.  This 
IS  confidence 

"What  I'm  re.illy  tAlklng  about  here  Is 
teamwork,  the  essence  of  which  Is  our  air 
ground  team  In  Vietnam  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  commanding  general  to  have 
this  te.imwork  developed  and  executed  every 
hour  i)f  the  day  and  night  I  have  never 
witnessed  closer  teamwork  than  we  have  here 
in  Vietnam  and  I  have  never  witnessed  a 
more  proficient  and  effective  performance  of 
duty,  in  all  rank.s  in  both  air  and  ground 
units,  than  we  have  here  In  III  MAF  " 

More  than  the  teamwork  within  III  M.AF 
Is  the  Joint  effort  of  the  Marines,  the  .Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force  and  Vletnameee  fighting 
forces.  Walt  lauds  this  effort,  for  while  the 
war  Is  Individualistic  In  nature.  It's  a  culmi- 
nation of  Individual  effort  that's  getting  the 
Job  done 

It's  a  dirty  war  In  Vietnam  When  the 
dust  Isn  t  biting  Into  your  nostrils,  the  mud 
Is  sucking  at  your  boots  When  the  sun 
Isn't  cooking  your  head  Inside  your  steel 
helmet,  the  rain  Is  turning  you  into  some- 
thing akin  to  a  piece  of  soggy  bread  And. 
the  guerrilla  —  he  never  lets  up  In  a  situa- 
tion like  this,  morale  of  the  troops  Is  of 
prime  consideration 

Seldom  does  a  week  go  by  that  Walt  isn't 
out  In  the  field  with  his  Marines,  shaking 
hands,  advising,  cautioning,  listening,  ask- 
ing, answering  and  thanking 

'Are  you  getting  enough  food''  '  he  asks 
one 

"Yes.  sir  I'm  not  gaining  any  weight, 
but,  I'm  not  losing  any  either  " 

He  spots  a  Marine  preparing  a  foxhole. 
"Are  you  going  to  reinforce  the  top?" 

■'Yes.   sir  " 

"That's  good."  Walt  says  They're  prob- 
ably going  to  hit  you  one  of  these  nights  and 
the  right  planning  now  will  save  a  lot  of 
lives  " 

A    radioman    gets    the    next    question 

"How  are  your  batteries  holding  up?" 

"Fine.  General  I've  got  enough  for  two 
more  days  and  we  have  some  on  order  " 

"What  are  you  doing.  Marine?"  he  asks  a 
man  neck-deep  In  a  mud  hole. 

"Dlggln"  a  crapper.  sir  " 

More  questions  More  answers  He  tells 
them  all  they're  doing  a  fine  Job,  and  before 
leaving,  he  turns  to  the  lieutenant  colonel  In 
charge  and  says,  "I'd  change  Jobs  with  you 
any  day  " 

The  officer  opens  his  mouth  as  If  to  say. 
"It's  a  deal '."  but  instead  he  replies,  "We  need 
you  where  you  are.  sir  " 

Walt  smiles  and  climbs  Into  his  helicopter. 
"This  Is  the  Marine  Corps,"  he  says  to  a  dis- 
tinguished guest  making  the  tour  with  him 
"This  18  where  the  war  Is  being  fought." 

Walt  would  much  rather  make  his  com- 
mand decisions  from  a  foxhole  on  the  front 
lines  than  from  his  office  In  Da  Nang,  but 
the  dictates  of  war  prevent  this  His  area 
of  responsibility  encompasses  some  two  and 
a  half  million  Vietnamese  civilians,  on  the 
advisory  level,  and  he  has  operational  control 
over  nearly  3,000  square  miles  of  terrain. 

Just  visiting  the  scattering  of  command 
posts  Is  a  Job  In  itself,  a  Job  Walt  accom- 
plishes as  often  as  possible  In  this  venture, 
he  averages  around  100.000  air  miles  traveled 
each  year. 

On  one  such  helicopter  flight,  a  VC  sniper 
sent  a  roiuid  through  the  nose  of  the  gen- 


erals  HUIE.  Both  be  and  the  pilot  escaped 
serious  Injury  (Walt  was  hit  by  fragments) 
and  the  chopper  was  able  to  continue  to  Its 
destination 

Perhaps,  however,  the  closest  Walt  has 
come  to  becoming  a  statistic  In  Vietnam's 
minus  column  was  during  the  political  up- 
heaval in  Da  Nang  last  year  The  only  bridge 
linking  downtown  Da  Nang  with  the  Ma- 
rines' Marble  Mountain  airfield  had  been 
captured  and  no  traffic  was  being  allowed 
to  pass  The  bridge  had  been  mined,  and 
the  Marines  were  told  that  any  attempts  to 
cross  It  would  result  In  It  being  blown  up 
Walt  needed  that  bridge 

Backed  up  by  a  teum  of  engineers,  he 
walked  to  the  bridge  When  he  reached  It 
he  told  the  engineers  to  disconnect  the  ex- 
plosives He  didn't  stop  He  continued 
walking  toward  the  center,  where  a  Viet- 
namese Ueutemtnt  stood 

The  lieutenant  asked  Walt  to  go  back. 
Walt  said  he  was  going  to  walk  It  by  him- 
self or  fight  his  way  across  with  a  company 
of  Marines 

"All  right.  General."  the  lieutenant  said, 
"we  die  together  "  With  that,  he  brought  his 
arm  down  as  a  signal  to  detonate  the  ex- 
plosives Fortunately,  the  Marine  engineers 
had  disconnected  them  In  time,  but  Walt  had 
no  way  of  knowing  this.  He  had  placed  his 
life  In  the  hands  of  his  men. 

At  command  briefings  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  I  Corps,  Walt  listens  carefully.  He 
understands,  perhaps  better  than  most,  the 
Implications  of  a  sudden  Increase  In  Viet 
Cong  activity  In  one  area  He  has  been  at- 
tending these  briefings  for  the  past  22 
months,  and  the  mind  of  the  chemist  he  once 
was.  analyzes  the  situation  quickly  and  re- 
sponds with  the  decision  of  the  general  he 
Is  today 

He  chews  butts  when  he  sees  something 
he  doesn't  like  and  he  commends  that  which 
he  does  like 

"The  most  difficult  decisions,"  he  says,  "are 
those  having  to  do  with  the  lives  of  my  men. 
When  I  commit  them  to  combat  I  know  that 
some  of  them  are  going  to  be  killed  or 
wounded  A  commanding  general  must  look 
at  all  facets  having  to  do  with  the  operation. 
He  must  evaluate  and  decide  which  course 
of  action  win  be  the  most  effective.  He  must 
consider  carefully  the  risks  he  Is  taking,  as 
far  as  his  men  are  concerned,  and  determine 
his  every  means  of  support  In  that  action. 
"The  decision  Is,  'Do  I  commit  them,  or  do 
I  not?  Do  I  take  some  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  objective?'  " 

This  careful  weighing  of  the  alternatives 
accounted  for  11,500  VC  dead  during  Walts 
first  16  months  on  the  Job  But,  dead  VC 
alone  do  not  tell  the  story  of  the  war. 

Civic  Action  programs  are  doing  a  wealth 
of  good  In  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  More 
than  a  million  civilians  have  received  medi- 
cal attention  Another  39,600  have  received 
dental  care  More  than  two  million  pounds 
of  food  has  been  distributed,  along  with 
220  000  pounds  of  clothing. 

Schools,  office  buildings,  wells,  bridges  and 
homes  have  been  built.  School  supplies  and 
trade  goods  have  been  handed  out.  Work- 
ing hand  In  hand  with  CARE.  Marines  have 
distributed  more  than  $67,000  worth  of  use- 
ful Items  aimed  at  Increasing  educational 
standards.  Job  skills,  and  In  general,  a  way  of 
life  that.  In  some  areas,  has  remained  stag- 
nant for  thousands  of  years. 

For  the  most  psu-t.  Walt  is  responsible  for 
the  birth  of  Civic  Action  as  well  as  Its  suc- 
cess. He  Is  behind  It  one  hvindred  percent, 
but  he  knows  that  It  alone  will  not  win  the 
war. 

"You  have  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of 
Civic  Action  and  the  military."  he  says. 
"You  can't  have  Civic  Action  without  mili- 
tary protection.  Yet,  certainly  without  both, 
you  can't  win  this  war.  One  Is  Just  as  vital 
as  the  other." 


Walt  believes  that  the  guerrilla,  tbe  farmer 
by  day  and  tbe  VC  by  nlgbt.  Is  tbe  biggest 
detriment  to  a  speedy  conclusion  of  tbe  war. 
"If  we  don't  win  this  battle  "with  tbe  guer- 
rilla this  could  go  on  for  years,"  be  says. 
"He's  a  damned  bard  man  to  replace  as  com- 
pared with  the  NVA  (North  Vietnamese 
Army) .  The  guerrilla  has  a  stranglehold  on 
the  people.  They  collect  the  taxes  for  tbe 
VC.  They  collect  rice  for  tbe  main  foroM 
and  the  NVA,  recruit  for  the  main  forces 
and  the  NVA,  furnish  Intelligence  to  tbe 
main  forces  and  the  NVA,  and  provide  tbem 
with  working  parties.  They  are  also  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  corner.  Plwt,  we  must 
find  him,  then  Identify  him,  and  then  drag 
him  out  of  his  hole." 

Winning  the  support  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation Is  mandatory  In  routing  out  the  VC 
element  in  the  villages  and  hamlets.  One 
giant  step  forward  In  that  direction  was 
taken  with  the  birth  of  Civic  Action.  Tbe 
next  step,  equally  as  lmp>ortant,  was  the  crea- 
tion of  Combined  Action  Companies  through- 
out I  Corps. 

These  companies  Incorporate  small  units 
of  Marines  and  Vietnamese  Popular  Forces 
personnel.  They  eat,  sleep  and  fight  to- 
gether. And,  the  man  In  charge  Is  a  Marine 
enlisted  man,  still  another  example  of  Walt's 
faith  In  the  Individual  Marine. 

Working  side  by  side  with  tbe  people  of 
the  villages  they  live  In,  these  Combined 
Action  Companies,  or  CAC,  for  short,  are 
proving  more  valuable  as  time  goes  by. 
They  help  protect  the  villages'  rice,  prevent 
taxation  by  tbe  local  VC  and,  In  turn.  Infor- 
mation on  Viet  Cong  acti'vlty  In  tbe  area  is 
beginning  to  filter  In. 

In  time,  the  Marines  will  leave  the  Popu- 
lar Forces  units  and  rettirn  to  tbelr  parent 
organizations.  Their  mission  will  have  been 
accomplished;  that  Is,  tbey  will  have  Instilled 
a  confidence  In  the  Vietnamese  civilian- 
soldiers  and  will  have  trained  them  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  could  fight  alongside  any- 
one In   the  country. 

Yet,  another  part  of  winning  the  war  Is 
the  rehabilitation  program  for  the  VC  de- 
fectors. In  I  Corps,  some  of  these  ralllers 
are  being  used  as  scouts.  Kit  Carson  scouts, 
as  Walt  calls  them  affectionately.  <Tbls 
program  was  Initiated  by  Major  General  Her- 
man Ntckerson.  CO.  First  Marine  Division.) 
Knowing  tbe  country  as  they  do,  tbey  are 
able  to  caution  against  possible  mine  fields 
and  booby  traps  as  well  as  identify  areas 
used  frequently  by  tbe  enemy. 

It's  a  big  undertaking  that  the  United 
States  has  set  about  to  accomplish  In  Viet- 
nam, but  slowly,  day  by  day,  tbe  effort  Is 
beginning  to  pay  off. 

"By  fighting  here  now,"  Walt  says,  "weTe 
freeing  an  oppressed  people;  a  country  that 
10  or  16  years  from  now,  because  of  Its  great 
{Mtentlal  In  natural  resources,  and  tbe  peo- 
ple themselves,  Is  going  to  be  tbe  cornerstone 
of  tbe  Free  World  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Many  men  have  died  and  many  more  lives 
will  be  taken  before  that  cornerstone  is  set 
firmly  In  place.  Meanwhile,  Lieutenant 
General  Lewis  William  Walt  will  continue 
to  make  the  decisions  and  he  will  continue 
to  weigh  each  one  carefully. 

Paramount  In  his  mind  will  be  the  safety 
of  his  men  In  the  field,  bis  grunts,  and  bis 
men  In  the  air,  his  zoomlee  and  mecba. 
Hell  wonder  how  many  lives  "will  be  lost  on 
the  next  operation  and  he'll  think  about 
those  lives  that  have  already  been  lost. 

"They  didn't  die  In  vain,"  bell  say.  "Tbey 
died  for  the  cause  of  freedom  just  like  men 
died  In  World  War  n." 

That's  Walt.  A  compassionate  man.  A 
man  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  bis  men.  A 
man  who  has  been  described  as  one  of  tbe 
best  tacticians  who  ever  wore  a  uniform. 
A  man  wbo.  despite  »  college  degree  and  a 
knack  for  bedding  conversations  wltb  sen- 
ators and  other  dignitaries,  "will  always  be 
remembered  as  a  three-star  grunt  to  tbe 
men  wbo  served  under  blm  In  Vietnam. 


FORETASTE  OP  1984? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanitnouB  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  the  tendency  among  some  to  view  Fed- 
eral participation  as  the  panacea  of  all 
our  earthly  troubles.  Somehow,  with 
Federal  money  and  know-how,  they  con- 
tend, difficulties  will  be  resolved  forth- 
with. Forgotten  Is  the  well-known 
InefQciency  of  the  Government  which 
devours  tax  dollars  in  its  relentless  oper- 
ation. Ignored  is  the  age-old  fact  that 
relinquishing  individual  responsibility 
can  turn  government  from  servant  to 
master.  Gone  is  the  healthy  supervi- 
sion wtiich  demtmds  an  adequate  return 
for  tax  moneys  spent. 

Unfortunately  the  following  experi- 
ence is  far  from  the  exception  in  govern- 
ment-spwnsored  operations.  The  author 
of  the  account,  William  Henry  Chamber- 
lin,  is  a  long-established  writer  of  dis- 
tinction with  an  impressive  background 
in  governmental  and  current  affairs.  His 
clash  with  the  Federal  Goliath  as  re- 
counted in  National  Review  of  April  18, 
1967,  should  suggest  to  one  and  all  a 
wariness  of  oversimplified  solutions 
through  recourse  to  Federal  moneys  and 
programs. 

I  request  that  the  article,  "Foretaste 
of  1984,"  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  : 

PoarrASTX  or  1084? 
(By  William  Henry  Chamberlln) 
My  wife  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  an 
eight-month  tussle,  so  far  futile,  with  the 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  obtain  tbe  certificates  for  Medicare  to 
which  we  are  entitled  by  age,  and  by  the 
heavy  contributions  levied  by  the  Social 
Security  system.  We  hope  that  no  illness, 
in  wblcb  Medicare  may  or  may  not  aid  us, 
will  cause  as  much  mental  anguish  and  frus- 
tration as  the  mare's  nest  of  obstructive 
bureaucracy  we  have  encountered. 

I  have  always  been  opp>oeed  to  Medicare 
and  would  have  voted  against  It  had  I  been 
a  member  of  Congress.  Twelve  years  of  resi- 
dence in  tbe  Soviet  Union,  a  briefer  closeup 
of  sociallMd  medicine  in  Great  Britain  ("sub- 
sidised bypochondrta."  a  caustic  British 
friend  calls  it)  and  various  brushes  with  the 
ever-ezpandlng  brands  of  United  States  bu- 
reaucracy have  Implanted  in  me  one  firm 
conviction.  Iliat  Is  tbat,  whatever  govern- 
ment may  undertake,  it  wUl  be  done  more 
Incompetently,  more  wastefully,  and  more 
expensively  tban  private  Initiative  attempt- 
ing to  solve  tbe  same  problem.  I  would  have 
leaped  at  tbe  cbance  to  contract  out  of  social 
security.  But  of  course  I  bad  no  such  option. 
Medicare  bad  become  the  law  of  the  land,  as 
everyone  knew  wbo  received  a  salary  check 
and  noted  tbe  much  larger  bite^  for  Social 
Security.  To  acquire  Medicare  seemed  de- 
ceptively easy.  Everyone  wbo  had  passed  the 
age  of  66  was  entitled  to  Its  benefits.  So  in 
Marcb  1966  we  duly  applied  for  it. 

In  our  Innocence  we  thought  the  only 
further  step  would  be  reasonable  presenta- 
tion of  proof  of  age.  We  were  never  more 
mistaken  In  our  lives.  Tbe  first  bint  of 
troubles  to  come  was  tbe  arrival  of  two 
bulging  envelopes,  wltb  what  we  came  to 
▼lew  as  tbe  dire  Initials  H£W.  These  con- 
tained enormotisly  long  questionnaires,  full 
of  Impertinent  and  Irrelevant  inquiries  about 


income  and  other  subjects  which  had  no 
bearing  on  our  eligibility.  We  filled  out  the 
questionnaires  and  waited  for  something  to 
happten.    Nothing  did. 

Finally,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  a  Eu- 
ropean trip  at  the  end  of  July,  my  wife,  know- 
ing my  low  boiling  point  In  dealing  with 
bureaucrats,  decided  to  beard  the  HEW 
dragons  in  tbelr  den.  This  proved  to  be  a 
handsome  new  building,  staffed  with  a  horde 
of  witless  bureaucrats  maintained  at  tax- 
payers' expense  but  apparently  regarding  as 
their  first  duty  to  obstruct,  delay,  harass  and 
torment  these  same  taxpayers  In  connection 
with  their  applications  for  Medicare. 

HOW    PSOVE    ONE'S    AGE? 

Neither  my  wife  nor  I  had  birth  certificates 
handy.  In  fact  my  wife's  was  hopelessly 
lost,  as  she  was  born  In  Elizavetgrad,  Russia 
before  the  Revolution.  And,  like  most 
Americans,  I  suspect,  especially  those  who 
have  often  changed  residence,  mine  had 
been  lost,  if  I  ever  possessed  one.  However, 
my  wife  took  with  her  full  proof  of  our  ages, 
to  any  reasonable  mind:  sworn  statements 
Inscribed  on  our  passports.  She  had  not 
reckoned  with  the  stonewall  obstructionism 
she  was  to  meet.  A  female  bureaucrat 
(Desk  5)  brushed  aside  the  passports,  also 
the  equally  convincing  evidence  that  we  had 
proofs  of  graduation,  I  from  Haverford  Col- 
lege, she  from  Hunter  College,  at  dates  which 
clearly  placed  us  in  the  over-65  group.  No, 
we  must  write  to  the  Board  of  Eectlons  to  as- 
certain when  we  first  voted  In  Cambridge. 
What  this  had  to  do  with  our  ages  was  ob- 
sctire,  but  we  did  as  we  were  Wd  and  left  for 
Europe. 

We  returned  to  find  no  Medicare,  but  three 
or  four  more  bulging  envelopes  with  repeti- 
tious questionnaires.  Evidently  the  HEW 
motto  is:  When  in  doubt,  maU  a  question- 
naire or,  better,  two  or  three.  Wearily  and 
weeks  later  my  wife  went  again  to  HEW,  to 
run  up  against  a  male  bureaucrat  (Desk  10) . 
He  immediately  repudiated  everything  Desk 
5  had  told  her.  He  demanded  that  I  pro- 
duce a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Health 
in  Brooklyn  and  tbat  my  wife  get  some 
document  from  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  from  which  she  was  graduated. 

A  letter  to  the  Board  of  Health  produced 
another  questionnaire,  and  a  prospect  of  in- 
definite further  delay.  Then  came  the  cream 
of  the  bureaucratic  jest.  When  both  of  us 
had  been  caught  in  the  flypaper  of  outside 
red  tape  I  received  a  form  letter  under  the 
signature  of  tbe  District  Manager  of  HEW 
with  the  ominous  warning: 

"If  we  do  not  hear  from  you  within  ten 
days  we  will  send  your  claim  to  the  payment 
center  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  dis- 
allowed." Eight  months  of  inexcusable  delay 
by  HEW:  then  a  threat  to  disallow  a  claim 
that  had  been  entangled  deeper  and  deeper 
In  bureaucratic  red  tape.  Some  heated  rep- 
resentations over  tbe  telephone  brought  a 
grudging  repudiaOon  of  the  letter,  with  the 
admission  that  the  District  Manager  did  not 
know  what  was  being  sent  out  over  his  sig- 
nature. 

By  a  miracle  the  Board  of  Health  produced 
a  certified  copy  of  my  birth  certificate  with 
a  delay  of  only  two  weeks.  As  for  my  wife, 
she  li  still  in  a  bureaucratic  "dark  tarn  of 
Auber,  in  the  ghoul-hatmted  woodland  of 
Weir."  Do  I  now  hold  a  Medicare  certificate? 
Yes.  I  received  it  exactly  ten  months  after  I 
first  made  application  for  it. 

To  end  on  a  constructive  note,  I  would 
brlefiy  suggest  the  following  simple  proce- 
dural changes,  which  would  make  an  appli- 
cation for  Medicare  less  of  a  prelude  to  1984 
than  it  Is  at  present. 

1)  Make  a  huge  bonfire  of  the  question- 
naires and  form  letters  tbat  must  have  made 
a  heavy  drain  on  the  nation's  paper  supply. 

2)  Substitute  for  tbe  staggering  array  of 
useless  questions  a  simple  request  for 
reasonable  proof  of  age. 

3)  Insist,  on  pain  of  disciplinary  sanctions. 
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that  every  application   be  settled  within  a 
raaaonable  time. 

4)  Instill  In  employees  of  the  Department, 
tf  poaalble.  a  higher  sense  of  intelligence 
and  compassion. 
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ARE  THERE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE 
PRESENT   ESCALATION? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  privilege  to  join,  today,  with  my  col- 
lea«:ues  of  the  Congress  and  our  other 
distinguished  visitors,  in  extending  a 
hearty  welcome  to  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland, commanding  officer  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam,  and  to 
listen  to  his  factual,  down-to-earth  re- 
port of  the  military  situation  now  per- 
taining there. 

I  first  met  General  Westmoreland  sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  he  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  US.  MiliUry  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  I  was  most  favorably 
impressed  by  him,  then — by  his  personal- 
ity, by  his  self-evident  capabilities,  and 
by  his  obvious  sense  of  devotion  to  duty. 
to  honor,  and  to  country — and  his  ap- 
pearance here  In  this  Chamber  today 
has  only  served  to  strengthen  that  first 
impression. 

General  Westmoreland  is  an  outstand- 
ing military  leadei,  cast  In  the  mold  of 
those  other  great  professional  soldiers 
of  the  past  who  have  emerged,  at  other 
times  of  national  need,  to  serve  at  the 
head  of  those  of  our  citizens  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  fight  In  defense  of 
our  coimtry,  or  to  advance  its  policies  in 
pursuit  of  freedom  for  others  abroad.  As 
he  stood  before  us  today,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  well  typified  the  courage  and 
loyalty  of  all  those  other  Americans  who 
have  served,  or  are  still  serving.  In  Viet- 
nam— men  to  whom,  though  mostly  un- 
known and  unsung,  this  Nation  owes  an 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude,  and  of  whom 
•f  us  can  be  justly  proud. 

.nls  is  why  I  regret,  as  I  am  sure  so 
many  do.  the  small  storm  of  protest  that 
preceded  his  appearance  here.  As  I  see 
it.  he  had  a  responsibility  to  report  to 
us — and  to  the  Nation — and  to  give  us 
his  well-considered  views  on  the  military 
progress  we  have  been  making  In  Viet- 
nam and  his  analysis  of  the  military  auid 
related  problems  that  still  lie  ahead  of 
us  there.  I  accept  those  views,  coming 
as  they  do  from  undoubtedly  the  most 
highly  qualified  military  source  we  have 
availatde  to  us.  and  I  would  point  out  to 
those  who — objecting  to  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam — have  objected  to  General 
Westmoreland's  appearance  here  at  all. 
that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  we  8u-e  at  war  In  Vietnam.  That 
responsibility  rests  In  other  hands — and 
partly  in  ours,  no  matter  how  much  some 
of  us  may  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  that  brought  on  that  war — and 
one  does  not  have  to  fully  agree  with  that 
policy  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  General  Westmoreland's  eagerness 
to  bring  this  tragic  conflict  to  an  end. 


All  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  share  that  same 
eagerness — that  same  desire  to  "bring 
our  boys  home"  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thus,  as  all  our  efforts  to  induce  nego- 
tiations that  might  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire and,  eventually,  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  Vietnamese,  have 
come  to  naught,  and  as  the  war  drags 
on  and  on  in  an  ever  more  costly  state 
of  stalmate,  it  is  again  understandable 
that  the  President — who  can  hardly  be 
unaware  of  his  own  growing  political 
problems  arising  out  of  this  stalemate — 
iias  decided  to  gradually  increase  the 
military  pres.sure  by  air  and  sea  on  North 
Vietnam  in  order  to  physically  limit  the 
amount  of  aid  Hanoi  can  supply  the 
Communists  in  the  south,  and  to  per- 
suade the  Hanoi  leadership  that  the 
game  is  no  longer  worth  the  candle.  And 
it  Ls  equally  understandable  that  General 
Westmoreland,  a  professional  soldier, 
both  supports  and  approves  such  a  grad- 
ual escalation  of  the  conflict  as  being 
necessary  and  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances 

However,  Mr  Speaker,  not  many  days 
ago  Gov  George  Romney.  of  Michigan, 
speaking  in  Hartford,  and  commenting 
on  what  he  termed  "a  visible  groundswell 
of  impatience  leading  to  a  mood  of  "let's 
get  it  over  with:  let's  crush  them  once 
and  for  all,'  "  suggested  that  "This  sim- 
plistic reaction  is  tempting  but  wrong." 

Governor  Romney,  in  what  I  thought 
were  carefully  chosen  words  of  wisdom, 
explained  that  such  a  reaction  was 
"wrong"  because,  in  his  words: 

First,  by  actions  approaching  devastation 
of  a  non-white  Asian  people,  we  w^ould  play 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  They 
would  use  this  effectively  to  paint  us  In  their 
propaganda  as  ruthless  oppressors  and  mili- 
tarists— the  very  opposite  of  our  true  role 
In  the  world 

Second,  from  the  point  of  view  of  stopping 
the  expansion  of  Communism,  we  must  re- 
member that  ri  devastated  Vietnam  would  not 
be  a  buffer;  It  would  be  a  vacuum,  (and) 

Third,  we  must  never  forget  that  substan- 
tial escalation  Is  stlU  possible  on  both  sides 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  similarly  grave 
misgivings  about  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  kind  of  escalation  we  are 
now  seeing  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam — misgivings  that  impel  me 
to  speak  out  even  on  a  day  such  as  this. 

I  do  so  as  one  who  has  always  sup- 
ported an  American  presence  In  Vietnam, 
and  who  has  always  voted  for  the  requi- 
site appropriations  to  maintain  that 
presence.  ButJ  also  do  so  as  one  who 
has  become  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  turn  of  events  there  in  recent  weeks 
that  leads  me  to  wonder  if  we  still  "seek 
no  wider  war"  there — as  the  President 
has  so  often  puc  it — and  if.  behind  the 
scenes,  perhaps  we  are  still  pursuing 
peace  as  vigorously  as  we  are  now  ob- 
viously pursuing  some  sort  of  '"victory." 

The  best  evidence  of  the  current 
magnitude  of  that  latter  effort  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  fact  that,  in  March,  Ameri- 
can planes  dropped  77,000  tons  of  bombs 
on  North  and  South  Vietnam,  a  total 
just  barely  short  of  the  80,000  tons 
dropped  on  Europe  during  the  average 
month  of  the  peak  year  of  bombing  in 
World  War  U  Just  think  of  that,  if 
you  will,  for  a  moment,  and  you  will 
understand   why   Secretary   of   Etefense 


McNamara — who.  until  recently  has  not 
been  an  outstanding  proponent  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  bombing — has  said 
that  the  magnitude  of  our  air  operations 
in  southeast  Asia  is  "just  unbelievable" 
and  "fantastic  in  size  against  any  previ- 
ous standards." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  not  to  be- 
labor the  point,  the  real  question  Is:  Is 
there  still  an  alternative  to  so  carrying 
the  war  to  the  north? 

Probably  there  are  several  such,  but 
the  one  that  most  appeals  to  me — and 
the  one  I  have  been  suggesting  for  some 
time — is  the  possibility  of  cutting  a 
swath  across  the  narrow  neck  of  Viet- 
nam, near  the  so-called  demilitarized 
zone,  and  running  on  into  Laos  a  suffi- 
cient distance  so  as  to  effectively  cut  the 
now-familiar  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and  to 
stop — in  a  way  in  which  continued  bomb- 
Ini,'  apparently  has  not— the  infiltration 
of  men  and  supplies  from  the  north  to 
the  Vletcong  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
idea  has  great  merit;  that  it  is  possible  of 
execution,  though  probably  costly;  that 
it  would  avoid,  in  that  it  is  basically  a  de- 
fensive measure,  the  hazards  implicit  in 
attempting  to  put  such  offensive  pres- 
sures on  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  himself,  to  get 
him  to  the  bargaining  table,  that  we  in- 
advertently go  l)eyond  whatever  cutoff 
point  China  has  set  for  herself  insofar  as 
her  active  participation  in  the  war  is  con- 
cerned; and.  Anally,  that  such  a  move  on 
our  part,  with  the  assistance  of  our  allies, 
would  gradually  bring  about  the  end  of 
guerrilla  activities  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  acts  of  terrorism  of  which  General 
Westmoreland  spoke,  that  have  so  far 
prevented  faster  progress  toward  paci- 
fication of  the  South  Vietnamese  coun- 
tryside and  the  development  of  viable 
political  institutions  in  the  rural  areas  of 
that  war-weary  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
this  is  a  constructive  suggestion.  I  offer 
It  again  with  all  due  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  are  more  knowledge- 
able than  I  concerning  its  strategic  and 
engineering  feasibility,  and  I  include  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  for  April  26,  1967.  mak- 
ing— as  such  newspaper  has  editorially 
before — the  same  suggestion : 

Swath   V'ebsvs  RAms 

The  United  States  air  raid  on  two  North 
Vietnamese  flghter-plane  bases  Is  what  many 
Americans  have  been  demanding,  what  many 
others  have  feared,  but  what  has  been  long 
foreshadowed  In  the  Washington  policy  of 
slowly  but  steadily  upplng  the  military  pres- 
sure on  the  Communists. 

It  Is  a  clear  signal  to  Hanoi,  to  Moscow,  and 
Peking,  In  short  to  all  concerned  with  the 
war.  that  this  pressure  will  almost  certainly 
rise  and  rise  until  the  North  agrees  to  lift 
Us  hand  from  the  South.  A  similar  message 
was  contained  In  recent  raids  within  Hanoi's 
and  Haiphong's  city  limits,  a  step  thought  to 
have  more  diplomatic  than  military  over- 
tones. 

The  difficulty  Is.  of  course,  that  as  yet  this 
policy  has  not  brought  the  North  to  with- 
draw. Hanoi's  aggression  against  the  South 
continues  unabated.  And,  despite  the  very 
sharp  rise  in  Communist  casualties  as  well  as 
Communist  desertions,  no  end  to  the  war  is 
In  sight. 

Thus  an  already  overcharged  debate  will 
grow  still  stronger.  How  greatly  does  this 
Increase  the  danger  of  a  broadened  conflict? 


Won't  this  purposefully  limited  raid  Inevit- 
ably t>e  followed  by  heavier  raid*  of  the  same 
kind?  How  will  the  Soviet  'Union  react  once 
the  United  States  begins  destroying  MlOa  on 
the  ground  as  well  as  in  the  sky?  WUI  Hanoi 
now  be  tempted  to  seek  airfields  acroea  the 
border  In  China — and  will  Washington  agree 
to  such  a  "sanctuary"  for  enemy  craft? 

Each  of  these  questions  Is  Uiunedlately,  and 
each  reflects  the  continuing  peril  whlcb  the 
war  In  Vietnam  holds  for  all.  Thus  the  over- 
riding challenge  remains :  to  find  some  means 
of  bringing  this  war  to  an  end  which  will  be 
consistent  with  Justice  and  equity,  while 
carefully  weighing  each  step  which  broadens 
the  fighting. 

Periodically,  for  the  past  year-and-a-halX, 
we  have  urged  Washington  to  give  greater 
consideration  to  the  creation  of  a  fortified, 
mined  and  garrisoned  open  swath  from  the 
sea  right  across  Vietnam  and  as  far  Into  Laos 
as  Is  necessary  to  snip  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 
If  successful,  such  a  swath  could  end  the 
need  to  bomb  the  North:  it  would  permit  a 
more  defensive  typ>e  of  action  against  the 
North,  and  It  would  let  both  the  American 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  get  on  with  the 
main  job — that  of  pacifying  the  Southern 
countryside. 

GEN.  WILLIAM  WESTMORELAND 

Mr.  PRYOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pdcinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many, 
many  years  ago  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
wrote : 

Great  men,  great  nations,  have  not  been 
boosters  or  buffoons,  but  percelvers  of  the 
terror  of  life,  and  huve  manned  themselves 
to  face  it. 

Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  today,  epitomized 
the  man  of  great  strength  who  has  the 
wisdom  to  temper  the  power  available 
to  him  and,  thus,  give  his  life  meaning 
and  significance. 

The  United  States  could  not  have  a 
better,  more  able  or  conscientious  man 
serving  in  the  field.  General  Westmore- 
land Is  both  soldier  and  patriot,  the  one 
indistinguishable  from  the  other.  With 
the  enormous  technical  resources  at  his 
command,  he  could  issue  a  war  cry  that 
would  thunder  around  the  world.  He 
does  not,  and  he  will  not,  for  he  is  a  man 
of  peace. 

How  fortunate  we  are  to  have  such  a 
man  who  speaks  from  a  deep  belief  in  the 
need  for  restraint,  control,  self-disci- 
pline. 

His  message  to  Congress  and  to  his 
countrymen  urged  our  resolve  to  hold  on, 
in  measured  control,  imtil  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  convinced  at  least  we 
seek  no  wider  territory,  nor  will  we  be 
thrown  out  of  southeast  Asia  tmtll  there 
are  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  the  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnamese  Government. 

The  general's  presence  and  his  ob- 
vious commitment  to  the  causes  of  the 
United  States  are  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us. 

In  July  of  last  year,  I  visited  South 
Vietnam  and  the  battlefields  with  several 
of  my  colleagues.  We  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  at  length  with  General  West- 
moreland.   I  was  immediately  impressed 


with  his  candor  and  his  complete  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  bringing  the  fight- 
ing to  an  end,  to  securing  a  negotiated 
settlement,  and  to  sending  American 
men  home  a^ain. 

In  reporting  to  the  President  upon  our 
return  to  Washington  after  this  trip 
last  simuner,  I  urged  the  President  to 
give  serious  tiiought  to  bringing  General 
Westmoreland  home  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  have  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him  speak. 

Our  fellow  Americans,  in  cities  and 
small  towns  across  this  vast  continent, 
have  had  that  privilege  today.  I  doubt 
if  any  one  of  us  can  remain  unmoved 
by  the  sincerity  and  firmness  of  this 
great  man.  Gen.  William  Westmore- 
land speaks  for,  as  well  as  to,  our  Na- 
tion. I  trust  our  allies,  as  well  as  those 
who  wish  us  ill,  will  pay  close  attention 
to  his  words. 


SECRETARY  GARDNER  GPEAKS  OUT 
AGAINST  THE  QUIE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days 
ago  I  was  privileged  to  speak  In  defense 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act — one  of  the  truly  landmark 
programs  begun  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  This  program  Is  now  threat- 
ened by  a  blatant  Republican  attempt 
to  wreck  the  hard  work  and  sotmd  ac- 
complishments of  this  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  same  day,  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Honorable  Johii  W.  Gard- 
ner, Issued  a  statement  on  this  Republi- 
can proposal  that  should  end  all  reason- 
able doubts  about  its  disastrous  effects 
on  American  education,  as  a  whole.  For 
as  the  Secretary  rightly  noted,  the  Qule 
amendment  would  take  away  Federal  as- 
sistance from  States  which  most  need 
the  aid  because  of  their  low  economic 
capabilities  and  high  concentration  of 
educationally  deprived  children. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues — Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike — to  give  the  Sec- 
retary's brilliant  and  concise  statement 
the  closest  attention. 

If  they  do,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Qule  amendment  will  be  soundly  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  the  Record 
this  statement  by  Secretary  Gardner: 

STATKicurr  BT  John  'W.  Oajujnkr,  Sccrxtast 
OF  Hkalth,  Edttcation,  and  Weuake 

The  substitute  that  Representative  Albert 
Qule  has  proposed  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Kducatlon  Act  of  1065  could,  If 
enacted,  tindermlne  and  destroy  much  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  have 
jointly  achiered  In  recent  educational  legis- 
lation. 

The  Xlementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1986,  which  is  now  bringing  new  skills 
and  opportunities  to  eight  million  disad- 
vantaged children  and  new  hope  and  poten- 
tlallUes  to  every  school  district  in  the  Na- 
tion, would  be  wiped  out. 


The  proposal  by  Mr.  Qule  which  threatens 
to  produce  this  disastrous  result  has  never 
been  considered  In  Committee,  has  never 
been  made  the  subject  of  hearings,  and  has 
been  hastily  revised  three  or  four  times  with- 
in the  past  three  weeks. 

In  place  of  the  carefully  considered,  broad 
categories  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act — categories  which  the  Con- 
gress deems  t.>  be  In  the  national  Interest — 
the  Qule  substitute  woiild  spread  assistance 
over  so  wide  an  area  that  It  would  be  no 
more  than  a  thin  film  of  Federal  funds  on 
top  of  a  vast  ocean  of  educational  needs. 
In  the  guise  of  conferring  greater  freedom 
on  American  education.  It  would  scatter 
Federal  financial  assistance  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  American  taxpayer  would  likely 
receive  little  for  his  money. 

It  would  take  away  Federal  assistance 
from  States  which  most  need  the  aid  because 
of  their  low  economic  capabUitles  and  high 
concentration  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. The  Southern  and  border  States 
would  lose  $371  mUllon,  while  the  grea^^ 
states  of  New  York,  California  and  niinols 
would  also  suffer  substantial  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Carefully  defined  and  selected  targets  for 
educational  Improvement,  now  specified  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  ESEA.  would  suffer. 
Programs  for  the  children  of  migrant 
workers,  for  foster  children,  for  children 
in  institutions  for  the  handicapped,  ne- 
glected or  delinquent,  children  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Schools,  and  children  In 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  would 
all  suffer. 

The  Qule  substitute  cannot  guarantee 
that  Federal  aid  will  be  concentrated  in 
places  and  in  amounts  necessary  to  do  the 
Job.  rather  than  merely  be  dissipated  In  wide 
areas  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  second- 
priority  activities.  It  cannot  guarantee,  for 
example,  that  the  cities,  so  sorely  in  need 
of  Federal  assistance,  will  receive  their  fair 
share  of  aid. 

And  it  is  a  very  iinsure  Instrument  for 
dealing  with  the  gravest  problem  facing  our 
nation  today— the  adequate  education  of 
children  of  the  slums  and  rural  depressed 
areas. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  the 
Qule  substitute  poses  a  grave  threat  to  the 
consensus  that  was  put  together  with  such 
difficulty  in  1965  when  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  came  into  helng. 
For  years  all  forward-looking  Americans  had 
known  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
eventually  provide  large-scale  support  for 
education — but  for  years,  literally  decades, 
the  accomplishment  was  frustrated  by  dis- 
sension over  several  key  Issues,  chief  amony 
them   the   Church-State   question. 

The  Qule  substitute  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  that  consensus,  and  we  are  already 
hearing  the  return  of  the  old  dissension 
and  divlsiveness.  If  it  bursts  out  in  full 
fury,  we  shall  have  neither  the  present  Act 
nor  the  Qule  substitute.  We'll  find  our- 
selves right  back  where  we  were  two  years 
ago. 

Some  proponents  of  the  Quie  substitute 
say  It  offers  flexibility  and  freedom  of  deci- 
sion to  the  States  in  place  of  the  narrow 
categories  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  This  Is  misleading  In  the 
extreme.  The  categories  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  are  anything 
but  narrow.  They  are  very  broad  and  flexi- 
ble. Its  major  titles  contain  the  broadest 
and  most  permissive  authorizations  in  Amer- 
ican legislative  history  to  strengthen  the 
State  departments  of  education,  to  stimulate 
educational  expansion  and  Innovation,  to 
acquire  the  latest  and  best  instructional 
materials,  and,  especially,  to  focus  on  the 
problems  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
chUdren,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  but 
particularly  in  our  great  urban  complexes 
and  sparsely  populated  rural  counties. 

No  one  In  the  Executive  Branch  or  in  the 
Congress  has  spoken  or  worked  more  con- 
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itetantly  than  I  for  helping  the  States  to 
•etatar*  greater  fiexlbUlty  «nd  InltlaUre  In 
xlmin  I  ■taring  Federal  progrsms.  In  tbe 
rkftnanhlp  tor  Healtb  legUlaUon  whleb  we 
proposed  and  tbe  Congreas  paned  last  year 
we  combined  15  narrow  categorical  aid  pro- 
grame.  In  our  Education  Profaeslona  De- 
velopment bill  thU  year  we  would  replace 
Bumeroua  fragmented  training  authorltlea 
with  one  comprebendve  and  flexible  train- 
ing program. 

At  tbe  same  time.  I  believe  that  Federal 
dollars  sbould  in  broad  terms  be  directed  to 
tATgeta  selected  by  the  elected  representa- 
tlres  of  the  people  In  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States.  They  speak  for  the  States 
and  they  Judge  the  needs  of  tbe  States 
a^alnat  a  background  of  national  priorities. 

While  we  must  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  strengthen  the  States — and  no 
Administration  has  done  more  than  this  one 
to  buUd  strength  In  the  State  departments 
of  education— I  believe  that  as  long  as  Fed- 
eral resources  in  the  fleld  of  education  are 
limited,  they  should  be  used  primarily  for 
the  elimination  of  those  educational  prob- 
lems which  the  Congress  Identines  as  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation. 


GENERAL  WESTMORELAND 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiLsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcobo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  Gen.  William  Westmoreland  has 
been  making  public  statements  in  the 
United  States  on  questions  goinsr  far  be- 
yond his  area  of  responsibility  and  ex- 
pertise. As  I  said  on  Wednesday.  I  par- 
ticularly deplore  his  condemnation  of 
dissent  and  debate  and  his  declared  op- 
position to  "cease-fire  proposals,"  with- 
out Indicating  any  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  cease-fire  may  lead  to  negotiations 
and  a  peaceful  settlement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  General  West- 
moreland should  have  been  invited  to 
address  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 
If  It  had  been  thought  desirable  for  the 
Congress  to  pay  its  respect  to  the  com- 
mander of  our  forces  in  Vietnam,  this 
could  have  been  arranged  In  a  brief  cere- 
mony as  has  been  the  case  with  returning 
astronauts.  If  it  had  been  thought  that 
the  general  had  Information  to  Impart, 
that  should  have  been  done  in  the  usual 
way  by  having  him  testify  before  the 
appropriate  committees  But  to  invite 
him  to  make  a  full-scale  address  to  a 
joint  session  in  a  manner  usually  re- 
served for  the  President  himself  or  for 
other  heads  of  state  is,  in  my  judgment, 
to  five  the  impression  that  the  military 
view  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  has  now 
become  predominant  in  our  Government. 
To  my  mind,  there  has  never  been  a 
conflict  In  which  it  weis  more  Important 
to  maintain  civilian  supremacy,  because 
this  Is  a  conflict  In  which  tbe  long-range 
political  and  psychological  factors  wlU 
determine  the  final  outcome.  Military 
successes  cannot  alone  attain  the  goals 
we  seek  In  southeast  Asia. 

In  spite  of  my  feelings.  I  did  not  ab- 
sent myself  from  the  Chamber  when  the 
general  was  speaking.  I  attended,  purely 


and  simply  as  a  gesture  of  respect  for  the 

Americans  who  are  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
and  particularly  for  those  who  die  there 
daily. 

In  announcing  this  decision.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  intend  no  criticism  of 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
decided,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not 
to  attend  the  joint  session.  I  am  sure  not 
one  of  them  Intended  any  disrespect  for 
General  Westmoreland  or  our  fighting 
forces  in  Vietnam. 


AMERICA    SLTPORTS    OUR    ARMED 
VORCES  Ui  VIETNAM 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  BrinkleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRINKLEY  Mr  Speaker,  speak- 
ing for  Third  District  Georgians,  one- 
half  million  strong,  may  I  commend  and 
uphold  our  gallant  mlhtar>-.  from  our 
most  able  General  Westmoreland  to 
every  basic  private  whose  lives  are  sub- 
ject to  stand  in  the  balance 

There  is  no  uncertainty  among  us  as 
to  our  direction  in  Vietnam,  there  is  no 
hesitancy  among  us  as  to  when  to  be- 
gm.    We  are  ready. 

Our  objective,  Mr  Speaker,  Is  victory 
and  we  say  with  General  MacArthur  that 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory. 

Toward  that  end  may  we  all  resolve 
to  afford  every  assistance,  in  word  and 
deed,  toward  the  support  and  protec- 
tion of  our  Americans  everywhere  and 
particularly  in  Vietnam. 


ADDRESS   BY   AMBASSADOR   OF 
MEXICO 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texad  IMr  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  :riatter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requcot  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  many 
of  us  who  serve  here  in  Washington  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted 
and  becoming  friends  with  the  very  able 
Ambassador  of  Mexico,  the  Honorable 
Hugo  B.  Margain. 

I  wish  to  share  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues an  address  made  by  Ambassador 
Margain  at  Tufts  University  on  April  6 
which  gives  us  a  brief,  but  compact  and 
highly  Interesting,  history  lesson  as  well 
as  several  sjjeclal  insights  about  Mexico: 

Kdoemsb  by  His  Excelli.nct  Hixo  B   Marcain. 

AMBA^iSAOoa    ur    Mexico    to    the    UNrnto 

States  o»  Amuui  a.  at  thx  Turrs  Umvu- 

siTT.  MtDroRD.  Uajm  ,  Aran.  6,  1967 

As  a  starting  point  I   would   like  to  refer 

briefly  to  the  amazing  world  of  our  aboriginal 

ancestors       The      vigoruus      personality      of 

modem   Uezlco.   Its    unquestionable   artistic 

orlglnailty.  are  largely  the  result  of  deep  roots 

In  the  g'XKl  earth  of  ancient  Middle  America, 

and  Its  remarkable  Indian  past 

The  great  pre-Columbian  clvUlzaUon  that 


flourished  on  our  land  la  undoubtedly  the 
most  Important  of  thla  oontlnent  and  the 
archaeological  sites  of  Mexico  are  among  the 
most  numerous  and  Unpreeslve  in  the  whole 
world. 

The  Mayas  have  been  characterleed  as  "the 
Oreelcs  o*  America"  and  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  they  were  great  builders  In  Sylva- 
nuB  3.  Morley's  definitive  book  on  the  sub- 
ject entitled  'The  Ancient  Mayas".  The 
great  American  scholar  Identified  about  120 
different  archaeological  sites.  6  great  me- 
troF>ollses,  19  cities  of  the  first  rank,  39  of 
medium  category  and  54  of  leaser  Importance. 
And  this  does  not  Include  all  that  remain.'!  to 
be  uncovered  In  Honduras,  Guatemala. 
Chlap.-vs.  Tabasco  and  Qulntana  Roo. 

Many  examples  of  the  archaeological 
splendor  of  Mexico  can  be  viewed  In  our 
great  National  Museum  of  Anthropology  In 
Mexico  City  which  was  Inaugurated  In  1964. 
This  Museum  has  been  regarded  by  visiting 
scholars  as  a  veritable  Jewel  of  world  culture. 
It  houses,  among  other  treasures,  the  great 
"Stone  of  the  Sun",  better  known  as  Aztec 
Calendar,  which  Illustrates  the  progres.<; 
achieved  by  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of 
Mexico  In  the  fleld  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  Another  notable  evidence  of  the 
Importance  of  Mexico's  past  Is  the  "T^imba 
de  loe  AAoB  ■— Tomb  of  the  Yeare— where 
lime  was  burled.  According  to  our  Nahuatl 
ancestors,  time  U  perishable,  but  the  soul  Is 
Immortal.  The  objective  of  life  la  what 
really  mattered  and  the  death  of  time, 
I>erLshable  and  mortal,  meant  the  triumph 
of  the  spirit. 

Two  extraordinary  scholars.  Padre  Angel 
Maria  Garlbay  Klntana  and  Dr  Mljfxiel  Leon- 
Portllla.  have  made  remarkable  translations 
of  Nahua'.l  philosophical  and  poetic  texta  I 
only  wish  to  mention  at  this  time  to  the 
respect  for  education  reflected  In  reference 
to  teachers  and  learning  Knowledge  was 
described  as  "a  light  that  guides  and  ad- 
monishes, a  living,  smokeless  torch." 

Our  archaeological  riches  are  countless. 
Among  the  treasured  reminders  of  our  an- 
cient civilization  exhibited  In  the  National 
Museum  of  Antliropology.  mention  must  be 
made  of  Coatllcue.  the  Aztec  goddess  of  earth 
and  mother  of  the  stars,  the  moon  and  the 
sun  The  monumental  Olmec  heads  are  also 
most  Impressive 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  our  archaeo- 
li->glc:il  cities  Is  San  Juan  Teotlhuac4n,  whose 
monuments  rival  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  In 
TtilR.  one  Is  amazed  by  the  famous  Atlantes 
carved  out  of  stone  of  colossal  proportions. 
Monte  Alb&n  has  attracted  world-wide  atten- 
tion for  its  magnificent  collection  of  Mlxtec- 
Zapotec  Jewels  The  Pyramid  of  Tajln,  Is  a 
teatlmony  of  our  Asiatic  roow  while  that  of 
Kukulcftn  or  Castle  at  Chlch^n-Itz4  Is  per- 
haps the  one  whose  dimensions  are  most 
beautlftiUy  proportioned 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Greeks 
planned  the  dimensions  of  their  beautiful 
temples  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  desirable 
optical  Impression.  Mayan  architects  were 
equally  gifted  In  thla  respect  In  the  Ciustle 
of  Chlchen-Itza.  they  corrected  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  stairs  which  permit  the  ascent  to 
the  temple  on  the  top  This  was  achieved 
by  making  the  highest  steps  wider  than  those 
below  In  such  a  way  that  the  visitor  standing 
before  the  pyrumld  gets  the  Impreaslon  of  a 
perfect  parallel. 

The  Pyramid  of  Xochlcalco.  near  Cuerna- 
vaca,  records  the  outcome  of  a  scientific  con- 
Kresa  that  took  place  In  the  early  period  of 
the  Christian  Era.  Corrections  were  Intro- 
duced in  the  method  of  measuring  time  In 
order  to  mark  on  the  calendar  the  exact 
dur.-jtton  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  In  its 
orbit  round  the  sun.  It  la  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  aboriginal  calendar  waa  very 
exact  and  euperlor.  In  that  reapect,  to  the 
European  calendar.  We  muat  remember  that 
It    waa    not   unUl    the    year    1603    that    tbe 
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Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar 
fully  completed. 

There  Is  reaaon  to  believe  that  some  Euro- 
pean men  at  aclence  knew  about  the  exacti- 
tude of  our  aboriginal  calendar  alnce  the 
early  XVI  Century.  Thla  fact  permits  ua 
to  say  that  as  far  as  astronomy  la  concerned, 
our  pre-Columbian  aclentlsta  had  perhaps 
reached  a  higher  level  of  development  than 
that  achieved  in  E^irope  during  the  aame 
period. 

Quetzalcoatl,  known  among  the  Mayaa  as 
KukulcAn,  la  one  of  the  major  and  truly 
symbolic  figures  In  the  aboriginal  civiliza- 
tion of  Mexico.  He  represents  the  dualism 
of  human  life,  the  double  nature  of  man. 
The  material  aide,  perishable  and  mundane. 
Is  represented  by  a  serpent — a  plumed  ser- 
pent which  also  symbolizes  the  detachment 
of  the  soul  from  the  earth  as  It  fllea  Into 
infinite  space.  The  spiritual  values  are  rep- 
resented by  the  feathers. 

Even  in  our  national  coat-of-arms  one  can 
observe  the  dual  concept  of  human  deatlny. 
It  represents  the  culmination  of  a  search  for 
a  place  where  tbe  Mexlcaa,  a  nomadic  tribe, 
might  find  a  permanent  home  and  build  a 
city.  According  to  the  legend,  the  gods  or- 
dered that  the  founding  of  TenochtltUn 
should  take  place  wherever  the  weary  mi- 
grants should  discover  an  eagle  perched  upon 
a  cactua  plant,  on  a  jutting  rock,  in  the 
middle  of  a  body  of  water  and  in  the  procesa 
of  devouring  a  serpent.  The  great  capital 
of  the  Aztec  empire  was  built  on  the  site 
where  the  eagle  and  the  serpent  were  found 
after  a  pilgrimage  that  lasted  many  cen- 
turies. 

According  to  some  traditions  our  national 
coat-of-arms  is  also  a  symbol  of  human  dee- 
tiny.  The  cactus  plant  and  its  thorns  repre- 
sent the  harshness  of  life  on  earth,  and  the 
serpent,  as  in  Biblical  symbolism,  Is  the 
Image  of  evil.  The  spirit  is  represented  by 
the  eagle  which  will  be  free  to  fly  Into  apace 
after  exterminating  evil. 

A  historian,  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtllx6chltl 
quotea  some  excerpts  of  Otoml  poetry  in 
which  in  terms  that  recall  the  Spanish  classic 
Calder6n,  the  native  poet  deplores  the  ap- 
parent and  perishable  quality  of  world 
success : 

"Los  gustos  de  eeta  vida,  sus  riquezas  y 
mandos,  son  prestadoa:  son  aubstancla 
flngida,  en  aparlencia  a61o  matieadoe."  i 

This  p)oem.  translated  into  Elngllsh  by 
William  H.  Prescott,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  plea-iures  which  our  Uvea  present, 
ita  aceptres,  and  its  wealth,  are  lent,  are 
shadows  fleeting  by;  appearance  colors  all  our 
bliaa." 

Another  poem  la  a  commentary  on  the 
fleeting  quality  of  life: 

"Es  acaso  verdad  que  se  vive  en  la  tlerra? 
No  para  slempre  en  la  tlerra:   tan  t6\o  un 

breve  Instante 
Si  es  eameralda,  se  rompe, 
oai  oro,  sequiebra, 
o  si  plumaje  de  quetzal,  se  rasga, 
No  para  slempre  en  la  tlerra:   tan  s61o  un 
breve  inatante." 
Which    translated    Into    English    reads    as 
follows: 

"Do  we  really  live  on  earth? 
We  are  not  forever  on  earth:  It  la  only  an 

Instant! 
If  it  is  emerald,  it  breaks. 
If  gold,  it  turna  into  dust. 
If  a  quetbal'i  feather,  it  tears. 
We  are  not  forever  on  earth :  it  is  only  an 
Instant]"  • 

These  examples,  taken  at  random,  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  Ideological  content  of  a  civi- 
lization that  reached  the  highest  manlfesta- 


1  Angel  Maria  Garlbay. — Hlstoria  de  la  Llt- 
eratura  N&huatl.     1963,  volume  I,  p.  366. 

'Angel  Maria  Garlbay. — Hlstoria  de  la 
Llteratura  N&huatl.    1053.    Volume  I.  p.  245. 


tlons  in  tbe  realm  of  thought.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  "Bnokeless  torch"  had  a  high 
and  honored  place  in  our  pre-Columbian 
civilization. 

In  the  site  which  Is  known  to-day  as  the 
Plaza  de  las  trea  Culturas  and  for  centuries 
as  Santiago  Tlaltelolco,  took  place  the  last 
battle  between  the  invading  oonqulstadores 
led  by  Cortte  and  the  brave  defenders  of  the 
proud  Great  Tenocbtitlfin,  commanded  by 
young  Cuauhtemoc,  the  last  of  the  Aztec  em- 
perors. A  plate  commemorating  this  heroic 
defense  and  its  profound  Impact  contains 
an  eloquent  Inscription  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows In  the  English  version : 

"On  the  13th  of  August,  1621 
Heroically  defended  by  Cuauhtemoc 
Tlateloloo  fell  In  the  hands  of  Hermin  Cort<'s 
It  was  neither  a  victory  nor  a  defeat 
But  only  the  painful  birth  of  a  Mestizo  na- 
tion. 
Which  Is  the  Mexico  of  to-day." 

During  Colonial  times  It  was  customary  to 
keep  native  personal  names  adding  to  them 
those  given  by  the  Spaniards.  Thus  San- 
tiago Tlaltelolco  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Patron  of  the  Spanish  army  plus  Its 
aboriginal  designation.  Even  to-day  it  Is 
very  common  to  find  In  Mexico  place  names 
Incorporating  the  Spanish  and  the  aborigi- 
nal designations  such  as  San  Andres  Totolte- 
pec,  San  Miguel  de  Nepantla,  San  Juan 
Teotlhuac:'in.  They  symbolize  the  union  of 
the  Spanish  and  the  Indian,  a  fusion  of  their 
blood  and  culture.  Another  example:  the 
great  historian  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtllxrixhltl 
has  the  name  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  and 
that  of  the  King  of  Texcoco. 

Two  paragraphs  taken  from  May  6,  1966  Is- 
sue of  "The  Cambridge  Review"  sunmiarlze 
some  of  the  thought  that  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
press concerning  one  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  our  Nation:  a  great  rever- 
ence and  respect  for  our  historic  heritage  that 
goes  hand  In  hand  with  an  unshakable  faith 
in  our  present  and  future.  The  first  Is  a 
statement  made  by  Gillian  Jondorff,  a 
scholarly  British  visitor:  "One  of  the  most 
exhllaratmg  things  about  Mexico  is  that  this 
Is  a  country  which  cherishes  Its  past  without 
refusing  Its  present."  The  second  Is  a  quo- 
tation from  one  of  our  young  and  vigorous 
writers,  the  novelist  Carlos  Fuentes:  "The 
coexistence  of  all  the  historical  levels  is  but 
an  outward  algn  of  a  subconscious  decision 
which  one  feels  so  strongly  in  the  people 
of  this  land:  All  time  must  be  maintained." 
And  BO  It  Is.  We  are  profoundly  devoted  to 
our  yesterday,  to  our  to-day,  to  our  tomorrow. 

It  la  inspiring  to  think  that  In  1536,  only 
IS  years  after  the  Conquest,  one  of  the  first 
centers  for  the  education  of  the  Indians, 
the  "Coleglo  de  Santa  Cruz  Tlaltelolco"  was 
established  precisely  where  a  battle  put  an 
end  to  the  Aztec  empire.  Educators  of  the 
stature  of  the  famous  chronicler  of  the 
Conquest,  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  who 
became  rector  of  the  young  institution, 
taught  Latin,  rhetoric,  aboriginal  medicine, 
music,  philosophy,  etc.,  to  eager  Indian 
youths.  As  Mexico's  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Llcenciado  Antonio  CarrUlo  Flores 
remarked  in  his  address  at  the  Inaugural 
ceremony  of  the  new  building  of  oiu  Secre- 
tarla  de  Relaclones  Exterlores,  numerous  In- 
dians educated  In  this  College  mastered  three 
languages:  Nahutal,  Latin  and  Spanish — 
and  were  capable  of  teaching  the  Spanish 
language  to  the  children  born  in  New  Spain 
of  Spanish  parents.  Thus  there  were  Indian 
graduates  of  Colonial  schools  who  were  able 
to  teach  the  language  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
Spanish  literature  and  culture,  to  the  Span- 
lards  bom  In  Mexico. 

Don  JosA  Sarmlento  y  Valladares,  Count 
of  Moctezuma  and  Tula,  Viceroy  from  1695 
to  1701,  w&i  a  descendant  of  Emperor  Moc- 
tezuma  and  at  the  same  time  was  related  to 
one  of  the  moat  lllustriou/:  families  of  Spain. 


In  the  history  of  Emplrea  there  are  a  few 
examples  like  this  that  shows  the  rank  that 
could  be  attained  by  a  Mestizo  in  a  Colonial 
soclctv 

With  thla  precedent  in  mind,  it  Is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  only  differences  that 
we  recognize  In  Mexico  are  based  only  on 
education,  never  on  blood  or  race.  But  I 
must  admit  that,  unfortunately  among  those 
of  our  people  who  have  not  yet  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  education,  the  aborigines  are 
In  the  majority.  But  once  they  receive  an 
education,  there  Is  no  one  In  Mexico  who 
will  dare  discriminate  against  them  solely 
on  account  of  their  racial  origin.  And  this 
is  an  attitude  that  has  characterized  our 
Mestizo  society  since  its  beglnnmg  In  the 
XVI  Century. 

I  have  cited  examples  taken  from  the  pages 
of  Colonial  history.  Since  we  became  a  Re- 
public, we  have  also  produced  towering  In- 
dian figures,  like  Benito  Ju&rez,  a  full 
blooded  Zapotect  who  achieved  International 
reputation  for  his  relentless  struggle  In  the 
defense  of  our  Republican  Institutions 
threatened  by  foreign  invasion  and  civil  war. 
In  public  service  as  well  as  In  literature,  the 
arts,  science  the  Church  and  the  Army,  and 
numerous  other  fields,  no  Mexican  has  been 
prevented  from  advancing  to  the  highest 
positions  because  of  his  race. 

Many  lectures  could  be  devoted  to  the 
unquestionable  benefits  that  we  derived  from 
the  Spanish  Colonial  system.  I  have  barely 
mentioned  some  of  the  prtn.;lpal  fields  in 
which  the  Colonial  authorities  showed  con- 
siderable vision  and  statesmanship.  But  In 
order  to  Interpret  later  stages  In  our  history, 
I  must  refer  to  two  Important  aspects  of  the 
Spanish  regime  which  continued  to  set  back 
our  Institutional  life  even  after  we  gained 
our  independence.  I  refer  to  the  political 
and  economic  monopolies  that  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  period  and  had  their  origin 
In  theories  that  were  as  erroneous  as  wide- 
spread at  the  time. 

The  political  monopoly  was  enforced  In  the 
most  despotic  manner  during  the  three  cen- 
turies of  the  Spanish  Colonial  administra- 
tion. The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Spain 
were  not  permitted  any  participation  In  the 
government.  This  prohibition  affected  not 
only  the  aborigines,  but  also  the  Mestizos 
and  even  the  CrloUos,  that  Is,  persons  who 
were  born  In  what  Is  now  Mexico  but  whose 
parents  had  come  directly  from  Spain.  All 
government  positions  were  assigned  In  Spain 
to  "Penlnsulares" — Spanish  subjects  from 
Spain  Itself.  This  situation  created  such  re- 
sentment that  it  became  the  principal  cause 
of  the  movement  that  culminated  In  Inde- 
pendence. But  even  more  serious  as  a  cause 
of  unrest  was  the  absolute  lack  of  poUtical 
democratic  Institutions.  The  people  were 
neither  consulted  nor  given  the  opportuiUty 
to  choose  their  rulers,  or  any  member  of  the 
government  no  matter  how  low  In  rank. 

The  general  policies  and  trends  of  the 
Colonial  government  were  determined  with- 
out taking  Into  consideration  the  wishes  and 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Obviously,  this 
system  of  government  left  Mexico  hardly 
prepared  to  adopt  and  operate  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  that  gained  so  much 
prestige  In  the  early  XIX  Century  when  we 
won  our  Independence.  In  connection  with 
this  Important  situation,  our  history  text- 
books often  quote  a  famous  proclamation 
Issued  by  the  Marqu6s  de  Croix,  who  was 
Viceroy  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  (1767).  This  event  gave  rise  to  dis- 
turbances and  political  unrest  because  of 
public  expressions  of  discontent.  The  Vice- 
roy addressed  the  people  in  the  following 
terms:  "Once  for  all,  I  must  remind  you  that 
It  Is  necessary  for  tlie  people  to  know  that 
they  were  born  to  keep  silence  and  to  obey, 
not  to  express  opinions  on  Important  gov- 
ernmental affairs."  The  people  protested 
against  such  an  unjust  attitude  and  de- 
manded   freedom    from    the    Spanish    rtile. 
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After  11  years  of  bitter  Btrugglo  our  political 
ladepencleDea  wu  won  In  1831. 

Am  to  the  •oonomlc  monopoly,  tbe  ar- 
chlt«cta  of  the  Spanish  economy  of  the 
OolODlal  period  baaed  tbelr  blueprlnta  for 
eoonomlc  progresa  on  tbe  aocumulaUon  of 
rtebea.  parUcularty  precious  metaia.  Ac- 
conllii(  to  their  theorlea,  tbe  country  that 
bad  tbe  moat  gold  waa  the  moat  prosperoua. 
Xoraorer,  they  oonaldered  that  tbe  eatab- 
Itahmemt  of  Industries  In  the  colonlea  con- 
Btltutad  a  danger  for  such  production  In 
8p«ln  ItMlf.  Thus.  In  line  with  a  policy  that 
w«a  both  overBlmplifled  and  erroneous,  in- 
dustrial actlTltlea  that  might  have  permit- 
ted tbe  transformation  of  raw  materials  ob- 
tained In  our  country  Into  industrial  prod- 
uct* were  strictly  prohibited. 

Aa  a  reault  of  the  determination  of  the 
down  to  spare  no  effort  In  order  to  extract 
tha  greatest  volume  of  precious  metals  from 
th«  aub-Botl.  there  waa  organized  In  Mexico 
An  important  mining  industry,  and  one  of 
the  meet  significant  Institutions  for  the 
■tudy  of  mineralogy  and  allied  sciences  was 
eatabllataed  In  1792  The  tint  director  of 
thla  notable  sclenuflc  institution  was  Don 
Fauato  de  Bbuyar  y  de  Zublce,  a  man  of 
International  reputation  In  European  sci- 
•ntlllc  drclea.  who  four  years  before  bad  ar- 
rived In  New  Spain  to  head  all  acUvltles  per- 
taining to  the  promotion  of  mining  in  the 
country.  Aa  Director  of  the  Royal  Corps  of 
Mining  and  a  profeeaion&l  in  bis  field,  it 
WM  natural  that  he  ahould  have  planned  a 
o«nt«r  for  the  traimng  of  experts  In  all  as- 
p«cta  of  the  mining  industry 

Tha  Importance  of  tbe  Coleglo  de 
Mlnerla — College  of  Mines — founded  by 
Bbuyar.  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  it 
waa  tbere  that  Baron  Von  Humboldt  gave 
lectures,  talked  with  scholars  such  as 
Bbuyar  and  Del  Rio.  and  found  one  of  the 
moat  dependable  sources  of  Information  for 
talfl  famous  "Political  Essay  on  New  Spain". 
And  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  Elhuyar. 
who  In  cooperation  with  his  brother  had  dls- 
coT«red  In  1783  a  new  metal  called  "Wol- 
tniaiXt',  the  chief  ore  of  tungsten,  had 
■ucc— ded  In  attracting  to  the  Coleglo  sci- 
entlsta  of  the  stature  of  Don  Andree  Manuel 
del  Rio,  who  had  studied  in  C3ermany.  where 
be  became  a  personal  friend  of  Baron  Alex- 
ander Von  Humboldt.  Del  Rlo's  name  flg- 
'orea  in  the  annals  of  science  as  the  finder. 
In  1801,  of  a  mineral  called  by  him  ■erltrone". 
whleb  was  re-dlscovered  in  Sweden  in  1830. 
*nd  named  "Vanadium". 

Anotber  famous  name  in  the  history  of 
mining  In  Mexico  is  that  of  Bartolome 
Medina  who  landed  on  our  shores  In  1554  and 
Invented  a  method  of  processing  silver  that 
greatly  facilitated  and  stimulated  the  pro- 
duction of  that  metal  not  only  in  Mexico  but 
also  in  Peru.  This  occurred  at  a  Ume  when 
chemlatry  In  Burope  was  Just  beginning  to 
emerge  aa  a  science  free  from  alchemical 
limitations. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  mining  by 
the  Spanish  Crown,  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  other  types  of  Industrial  development 
which,  aa  a  whole,  was  not  permitted.  The 
promotion  of  the  mlnlnt;  Industry  was  con- 
•Idered  indispensable  because  It  served 
to  provide  the  metropolis  with  the  rich 
metals  which  were  considered  the  btulc  ele- 
ments of  its  economy.  The  Colonies  were 
obliged  to  send  their  raw  material*  to  Spain 
where  they  were  processed.  Some  of  them 
returned  to  America  in  the  shape  of  con- 
sumers' goods  of  varloiis  types.  Also  pro- 
blblted  waa  the  production  in  the  Colonies 
of  any  articles  that  might  compete  with 
those  exported  by  the  metropolis.  In  the 
Spanish  colonies  it  was  not  permitted  to  cul- 
tivate tbe  grapevine,  the  white  mulberry 
tree,  and  tbe  olive  tree,  for  fear  that  the 
wine,  silk  and  o\X  Industries  of  Spain  might 
be  harmed  through  competition.  Such  a 
limitation  was  a  serious  Impediment  to  the 
industrial   advancement   of   New   Spain. 


After  the  consummation  of  its  political  In- 
dependence, Mexico  was  obliged  to  come  to 
grips  with  two  tremendous  problems:  the 
political  reorganleaUon  and  the  economic 
development  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
Republic.  Even  more  important  than  these 
gigantic  tasks  was  that  of  meeting  a  serious 
social  problem  consisting  of  class  dlSerences 
based  upon  one  of  the  most  unjust  systems  of 
land  distribution  ever  devised.  Later  genera- 
tions were  faced  with  the  neceealty  of  setting 
the  foundations  for  a  modern,  democratic 
state  economic  integration  of  the  country 
and  social  development  for  the  direct  bene- 
fit of  the  people 

These  challenges  have  been  met.  The  lib- 
eral Revolution  of  1867.  established  the  fed- 
eral form  of  government  and  the  moet  suited 
to  our  needs  and  purpoeee  and  brought  about 
the  separaUon  of  Church  and  State  In  our 
own  time,  the  social  Revolution  of  1910  set 
the  firm  bases  of  the  economic  and  Indus- 
trial development  of  the  country,  and  opened 
the  way  for  a  social  transformation  favor- 
able to  the  people  because  it  declared  war  on 
Ignorance,  poverty  and  disease  as  enemies  of 
our  land. 

Contemporary  history  of  Mexico  cannot 
disassociate  Itself  from  three  revolutionary 
movements  The  Revolution  of  Independence 
(1810-18211.  the  liberal  Revolution  (1857- 
1867 1  and  the  socioeconomic  Revolution 
(1910  to  this  date) 

The  Independence  gave  us  political  liberty 
with  a  sense  of  equality  and  underlined 
the  unjust  bases  of  the  existing  social  struc- 
ture As  a  reaction  against  Colonial  cen- 
tralism, the  llberd  movement  definitively 
Instituted  the  Federal  Republic  and.  In  the 
political  order,  established  the  separation 
between  Church  and  State  toftether  with 
the  nationalization  of  ecclesiastical  proper- 
ties. 

The  socioeconomic  Revolution  of  1910  -n- 
deavoured  t.)  reach  Industrial  Integration 
of  the  country,  to  exploit  In  the  benefit  of 
Mexico  lu  natural  wealth,  with  the  purp<3ee  of 
offering  to  all  Mexicans  a  level  of  education, 
a  social  well-being  and  an  economic  Income 
in  keeping  with  human  dignity,  so  as  to  elim- 
inate old  Injustice  This  la  the  moet  ambi- 
tious and  most  necessary  aspiration  of  con- 
temporary Mexico 

In  the  economic  order,  one  of  the  outdtand- 
ing  reforms  has  doubtless  been  the  agrarian 
policy  of  Mexico  More  than  50  years  ago 
began  In  my  country  what  Is  now  known  as 
the  Land  Reform  The  Revolution  of  1910 
had  a  predominantly  agrarian  tone.  The 
peasanu.  pigeonholed  and  lacking  In  liberty 
had  borne  from  generation  to  generation  the 
burdens  of  acctmiulatlng  debts  due  to  the 
system  of  "tlendas  de  raya"  (Hacienda 
stores! :  they  were  handled  by  the  landlord 
as  mere  Instruments  of  slavery  and  they 
were  nevertheless  the  social  class  that  made 
the  Revolution  and  that  suffered  the  greatest 
losses  in  the  battlefield. 

By  virtue  of  the  Law  of  January  8.  1915. 
even  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1917.  the  first  legal  outlines  were 
drafted  for  the  destruction  of  the  feudal 
large  landholdlngs  The  slogan  of  the  op- 
pressed people  Is  clearly  revealed  by  their 
shout:  "land  and  liberty".  It  was  Indispensa- 
ble for  them  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
a  piece  of  rural  land  property,  that  would 
allow  them  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 
In  our  agrarian  centers  of  the  Republic  such 
slogans  as:  "exploit  land  and  not  man",  may 
be  read  They  represent  jKipular  aspirations. 
The  primary  economic  aspiration-  "bread  for 
all"  expresses  another  of  the  Revolutionary 
doctrines. 

Since  1915.  amidst  full  armed  struggle  and 
In  the  middle  of  a  torment  of  protests  both 
from  within  and  without  the  country,  agrar- 
ian distribution  was  started  In  favor  of  the 
triumphant  peasant  In  Mexico,  the  large 
landholders  united  their  efforts  against  the 
agrarian  policy  of  the  Revolution.     Abroad. 


with  an  Incredible  tmanlmlty  we  were  con- 
demned by  the  countries  of  all  continents. 
Within  an  angiilahlng  atmosphere  of  Internal 
and  International  struggle,  Mexico — not 
without  stumble — began  lu  moat  Important 
and  profound  social  and  economic  trans- 
formation In  Its  history.  The  burdens  of 
centuries  of  servitude  bung  heavily  upon  the 
Revolution,  a  servitude  through  which  our 
peasant  was  conaldered  as  mere  merchandise 
on  the  International  medium,  the  remaining 
fruit  of  the  Individual  selfl.shnes8  of  the  XIX 
Century,  when  the  redeeming  sense  of  land 
reform — so  much  In  vogue  today — was  not 
yet  understood. 

Each  day  that  passes  more  merit  Is 
acknowledged  to  the  Mexican  agrarian  policy. 
Five  years  ago.  at  Punta  del  Este.  land  reform 
for  the  good  of  the  people  was  established  as 
the  biisls  for  economic  development  and  as 
one  of  the  Instruments  for  redistribution  of 
wealth  In  Latin  America,  there  where  every- 
thing has  been  concentration  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  At  that  time.  Mexico  had  already 
lived  half  a  century  of  land  distribution. 

This  subject  Is  even  now  a  passionate  one. 
On  May  1966.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  pre- 
sented a  study  of  Latin  America  before  the 
Senate,  entitled  "The  Alliance  for  Progress: 
Symbol  and  Substance."  In  the  third  chap- 
ter of  his  document.  "Land  Reform",  while 
Inviting  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
study  the  convenience  of  an  agrarian  policy 
in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  land  among 
their  peasants.  Senator  Kennedy  made  only 
one  very  unfortunate  reference  to  Mexico 
that  does  not  correspond  to  the  truth.  In 
fact.  In  the  Congressional  RtcoRD.  volume 
112.  part  8.  page  10094,  he  states:  ".  .  .  It 
would  be  tragic  If  we  were  now  to  repeat  the 
history  of  land  reform  In  Mexico,  where  much 
land  distributed  In  the  1920'8  was  sold  off 
to  large  holders  within  20  years." 

While  presenting  his  study  In  the  Senate, 
Senator  Kennedy  was  Interrupted  by  various 
comments.  In  one  of  them.  Senator  Prox- 
mlre,  supporting  the  wrong  statement  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  said:  "I  believe  It  Is  most 
helpful  that  the  Senator  referred  to  what 
happened  In  Mexico.  There  was  land  dis- 
tribution, but  In  a  few  years  the  land  was 
repurchased  by  large  estates."  (As  recorded 
In  the  text  of  the  Congressional  Record,  vol 
112.  pt  8.  p  10096  )  That  waa  all  that  waa 
mentioned  about  the  agrarian  reform  of  my 
country.  It  Is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
truth. 

If  you  only  consider  the  following  official 
statistic*  you  will  be  able  to  note  the  error 
committed  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Prox- 
mlre.  From  1915  to  1920,  President  Venus- 
tlano  Carranza  distributed  132,000  hectares;' 
Adolfo  de  la  Huerta.  President  from  May  to 
November  1920.  distributed  34.000;  Alvaro 
Obregbn  (1930-19241.  971.000;  Plutarco 
EUas-Calles  (1934-1928).  3  068.000;  Emillo 
Portes-OU  (1928-1930).  1.173.000;  Pascual 
Ortlz-Rublo  (1930-1932).  1.469.000;  Abelardo 
Rodriguez  (1932-1934).  799.000;  Lizaro  Cir- 
denas  (1934-1940).  distributed  more  than 
twice  the  surface  partitioned  to  that  date, 
handing  over  to  the  peasanu  17.890.000 
hectares;  in  the  regime  of  Manuel  AvUa- 
Camacho  (1940-1948),  6  519,000  hectares 
were  distributed;  President  Miguel  Alcm&n- 
Vald^  (1946-1952),  3.846.000  hectares; 
Adolfo  Rulz-Cortlnee  (1952-1958).  3.119.000; 
Adolfo  L6pez-MateoR  (1968-1964).  16.004.000. 
In  all.  up  to  1964.  64.123,000  hectares  have 
been  distributed.* 

These  data  are  irrefutable.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution.  Mexican  arable  land 
was  In  the  hands  of  830  families.  Ninety 
seven  per  cent  of  the  land  belonged  to  the 
"Hacienda"  (large  landholdlngs).  two  per 
cent   comprised    small    properties   and    only 


■  1  hectare  equals  2  471  acres. 

'Source:  National  Flnanclera.  8.A. — "La 
Economla  Mexlcana  en  Clfras",  1965,  page 
49. 
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one  per  cent  belonged  to  tbe  people.  There 
were  three  and  a  half  million  farm  workers 
and  farmers. 

With  tbe  Revolution,  tbe  latlfundla  was 
abolished.  Since  1910  to  1B64,  64.000,000 
hectares  liave  been  distributed  benefiting 
2  300,000  beads  of  family  in  tbe  ejido*,  and 
there  are  more  than  a  million  small  propri- 
etors. Thus,  old  farm  workers  of  large  land- 
holdlngs are  now  proprietors.  It  Is  not  then 
legitimate  to  assure  that  what  was  dis- 
tributed In  the  1920*8  has  come  back  to  large 
landholdlngs  and  that  there  U  no  agrarian 
reform  In  Mexico. 

Permit  me  to  underline  the  following  fact: 
arable  land  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  waa  only  10%  of  the  total  Mex- 
ican territory.  Thanks  to  dams  and  to  Irri- 
gation and  ground-water  recovery  projecU, 
that  surface  baa  been   Increased   to   19%. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  examples  of 
field  productivity  that  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal proof  and  clear  Justification  of  the 
agrarian  policy  of  Mexico. 

From  1901  to  1910.  2.300,000  tons  of  corn 
were  prcxluced  annually,  as  an  average. 
From  1961  to  1965  that  same  average  produc- 
tion rose  to  6.760.000  tons.  Beans:  the 
aversige  yearly  production  from  1901  to  1910 
was  165,000  tons.  From  1961  to  1965  tbe 
yearly  average  production  for  this  grain  rose 
to  700.000  tons.  While  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  this  century  we  produced  only  an 
average  of  230.000  bales  of  cotton,  from  1961 
to  1965  that  same  average  production  rose  to 
2  200.000  bales.  Wheat  Increased  from  300,- 
000  tons  a  year  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
this  century  to  1.555.000  tons,  from  1961  tQ 
1965.  From  106.000  tons  yearly  average 
production  from  1901  to  1910  sugar  Increased 
to  1.700.000  tons  from  1961  to  1965.  In  cof- 
fee, before  the  Revolution,  we  produced 
some  60.000  tons;  we  now  produce  130,000 
tons.  Tomato:  before  the  Revolution  we 
produced  8.600  tons,  and  now  the  production 
Is  452.000  tons.  Prom  1961  to  1965,  Mexico 
was  the  second  cotton  exporter  with  an  ex- 
port of  1.6  million  bales  as  a  yearly  average. 
In  the  1965-1966  season  Mexico  exported 
2  118,000  bales  and  the  United  States,  the 
first  cotton  exporter  2.942,000  bales.  These 
Increases  have  been  due  to  the  combined 
efforU  of  the  ejidatariot  and  small  proprie- 
tors, made  possible  through  Government 
land  InvestmenU  and  by  the  undlsputable 
triumph  of  the  Revolution  of  1910. 

Agrarian  reform  Is  not  merely  attained  by 
the  distribution  of  land.  Education  of  the 
peasant  Is  indispensable  as  are  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  Insecticides,  and  other  modern 
means  of  land  exploitation  that  require  mod- 
ern  machinery   and,   naturally,   a  source   of 

credit. 

In  a  new  experiment  and  for  the  first 
time  In  this  continent,  funds  from  the  BID- 
and  AID  in  favor  of  the  ejidatarios  and  small 
proprietors  are  being  employed  In  Mexico 
with  success.  Recent  Information  from  the 
Bank  of  Mexico  on  the  "Warranty  Develop- 
ment Fund  for  Agriculture.  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Cattle  Rising  and  Aviculture",  Is  as 
follows:  during  the  operation  of  this  fund, 
from  1956-1966,  loams  have  been  made  In  the 
amount  of  2.688.700,000  pesos.  Through  these 
loans  21.376  ejidataTioi  and  56,575  small  pro- 
prietors have  been  benefited. 

Prom  the  total  amount  of  the  above 
mentioned  loans,  2.104.400,000  pesos  came 
from  national  resources.  460.100,000  pesos 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
131.600,000  pe6(3s  from  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
The  money  has  been  employed  to  Increase 
productivity  for  the  construction  of  Irriga- 
tion proJecU,  on  land  leveling  operations, 
on  the  creation  of  pasture  grounds,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  machinery,  better  livestock, 
etc. 

It  is  convenient  to  underilns  bsre  tbe  fact 
that  the  program  of  the  Alliance  tor 
Progress  Is  dedicated  to  ejidatarios  and  small 


producers  of  modest  income.  Frequently, 
several  of  tbem  form  a  group  in  order  to 
receive  credits  destined  to  a  project  of  com- 
mon use. 

Money  from  tbe  International  Bank  for  Re- 
coQstractlon  and  Development  is  loaned  to 
peasants  with  a  greater  economic  capacity. 
Technical  counsel  given  In  vlrttie  of  these 
financial  operations  Is  very  important. 

In  spite  of  tbe  obstacles  that  the  Mexican 
agrarian  policy  may  have  had  to  face,  tbe 
Information  on  the  resulU  obtained  Is  elo- 
quently In  favor  of  the  economic  and  social 
transformation   sought. 

This  agrarian  i>ollcy  lives  on  In  the  Presi- 
dent Dlaz-Ordaz  regime,  supported  by  the 
following  Information:  In  21  months  of  his 
government,  1,000  presidential  resolutions 
have  been  taken;  9,167  peaaanU  have  been 
benefited  and  4.022,110  hectares  have  been 
distributed. 

Selling  the  land,  as  is  supposed  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  is  an  act  contrary  to  law  and, 
therefore,  is  mandatorily  null  and  void  under 
the  law.  Whoever  has  bought  ejidos  does 
not  hold  a  legal  title.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  distribution  of  great  landholdlngs  Is  an 
obvious  fact,  known  to  all. 

Thanks  to  the  Mexican  agrarian  policy, 
the  econcHnlc  progress  of  the  country  has 
been  attained.  Political  organization  of  the 
peasants  In  Mexico  Is  very  strong.  They  have 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  the  National 
Congress.  One  of  the  Ministries  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  In  charge  of  continuing  the 
agrarian  policy  of  the  Revolution. 

The  World  Bank,  in  a  recent  publication 
"The  World  Bank  Group  In  Mexico",  January 
1967,  states: 

"Mexico's  farms  produce  95%  of  Its  food 
requirements  and  more  than  half  the  value 
of  Its  exporte,  while  they  absorbed  only  52  "^c 
of  the  labor  force  In  1964  compared  with  68  % 
In  1950." 

"These  results  must  be  viewed  against  the 
background  of  a  high  population  growth 
rate,  a  rising  level  of  per  capita  food  con- 
sumption, and  the  fact  that  only  16Tc" — (I 
believe  It  to  be  19%) — ,  "of  the  country's 
land  area  is  suitable  for  farming  and  much 
of  It  lacks  adequate  water.  The  key  has 
been  an  Intensive  Investment  program  which 
doubled  the  Irrigated  area  between  1950  and 
1962  and  embraced  a  total  of  10  million  Ir- 
rigated acres  by  1966.  In  recent  years,  the 
government  has  also  been  giving  emphasis 
to  the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  exist- 
ing irrigation  systems." 

It  describes  the  general  situation  In  my 
country  as  follows : 

"In  two  decades,  Mexico  has  more  than 
tripled  lU  output  of  goods  and  services  and 
raised  the  real  per  capita  income  of  Its  people 
by  three  quarters,  despite  one  of  the  world's 
highest  rates  of  population  Increase." 

"With  political  an(V^anclal  stability  and 
effectively  administered  Investment  programs 
in  the  principal  iectlors  of  the  economy  and 
In  education,  Metlco  has  maintained  a  high 
and  relatively  steady  rate  of  economic  growth 
throughout  most  of  the  postwar  p>erlod." 

It  Is  regrettable  tbat  In  Senator  Kennedy's 
document  the  only  reference  to  the  Mexican 
agrarian  reform  should  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate. Tbe  Information  mentioned  above 
proves  the  existence  of  an  altogether  different 
situation  tbat  that  which  he  presented  with 
tbe  support  of  Senator  Proxmlre.  It  Is  to  be 
hoi>ed  that,  as  a  result  of  the  real  Informa- 
tion concerning  Mexican  agrarian  policy,  the 
docuaient  of  Senator  Kennedy  will  be  cor- 
rected BO  as  to  convey  a  clear  Idea  of  what 
has  actually  bappened  In  Mexico  concerning 
tbia  matter. 

Tbe  XIX  Internatl<mal  Olympic  Games  VTllI 
take  pbwe  In  Mexleo  City  Ui  tbe  faU  of  1968. 
Onoe  acabi,  all  tbe  nations  of  tbe  world, 
irrespective  of  race,  religion,  or  political  ori- 
eatatlon.  will  compete  for  victory  on  the 
basis  of  ■tilct  equality.   It  will  be  an  occasion 


for  the  rekindling  of  the  spirit  of  friendship 
and  understanding  among  aU  peoples. 

At  that  time  we  will  remember  tbe  en- 
thusiasm of  tbe  athletes  that  met  in  Japan 
and  the  good  feUowsblp  tbat  was  generated 
by  the  Olympic  gathering  among  the  par- 
tlclpatmg  nations.  On  occasions  such  as 
this,  humanity  enjoys  a  moment  of  peace  and 
man  proves  that  he  is  prepared  to  live  in  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  Thus,  each 
athletic  victory  is  marked  by  sincere  recog- 
nition of  tbe  effort  displayed  by  the  winner 
as  well  as  by  mutual  respect.  Old  differences 
are  forgotten  and  angry  disputes,  bitter 
problems,  and  the  controversies  that  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  world  of  our  time,  are  set 
aside. 

The  Olympic  Games  are,  once  more,  a  sym- 
bol of  the  unity  of  mankind  and  of  a  com- 
mon hope  for  a  peaceful  co-existence.  The 
truth  Is  that  our  generation,  unlike  any 
other  in  the  past,  must  learn  how  to  live  side 
by  side  on  peaceful  terms  with  all  i>eople8. 
Modern  systems  of  communications  have 
done  away  with  distance  and  in  a  world  In- 
habited by  peoples  representing  different  cul- 
tural tradition  and  ways  of  life.  It  la  essen- 
tial to  know  how  to  co-exist  In  order  to 
assure  the  survival  of  the  human  race. 

The  bafils  of  co -existence  Is  firmly  rooted 
In  the  Indispensable  principle  of  mutual  re- 
spect. It  Is  necessary  to  realize  and  accept 
the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  different  parts 
of  the  world  are  not  alike,  and  tbtis  the 
principle  of  mutual  respect  places  us  under 
obligation  to  also  respect  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  Every  human  being  has 
the  Inalienable  right  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  his  life  within  the  framework  of  recip- 
rocal respect  with  his  fellow-men. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  historic  opjKjrtu- 
nlty.  Mexico  is  making  a  determined  effort 
to  organlise  the  Olympic  Games  along  the 
lines  which  characterized  them  In  modern 
times  and  wUl  also,  as  was  the  case  in  an- 
cient Greece,  enrich  the  program  with  a  series 
of  major  cultural  events.  Accordingly,  all 
participating  countries  will  be  Invited  to  ex- 
hibit the  most  magnificent  examples  of  their 
art,  Including  the  work  of  contemporary  folk 
artists.  The  outstanding  composers,  folk 
musicians,  singers  and  dancers,  will  have 
equal  opportunity  to  add  lustre  and  enchant- 
ment to  a  fascmatlng  meeting  of  exponenU 
of  cultural  contributions  of  the  peoples  from 
all  the  corners  of  the  globe.  Thus,  tbe  noble 
cultural  tradition  of  the  Olympic  Games  will 
be  restored,  and  Mexico  will  offer  the  double 
attraction  of  athletic  and  cultural  evente. 

The  lighted  ancestral  Olympic  torch,  car- 
ried all  the  way  from  Athens,  will  be  placed 
on  top  of  the  majestic  Pyramid  of  the  Sun 
In  San  Juan  Teotlbuacfin.  Gathered  in  the 
magnificent  "VaUey  of  the  Gods",  near  Mex- 
ico City,  visitors  and  public  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  will  witness  the  arrival  of  the 
torch  which  will  burn  during  the  Olympic 
Games. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  that  in  pre-Hlspanlc 
times,  on  a  site  not  far  from  the  Pyramid  of 
the  Sun  known  as  the  Cerro  de  la  Estrella 
(Hill  of  the  Star),  took  place  the  most  im- 
pressive ceremony  of  antiquity:  the  revival 
of  the  Sacred  Fire.  Every  52  years, — a  cen- 
tury according  to  the  Aztec  Calendar — fires 
were  extinguished  to  all  dwellings.  The 
people  congregated  around  the  hill,  and  at 
midnight,  when  the  priests  observed  that 
the  Seven  Plealades  did  not  interrupt  their 
course,  they  considered  that  life  was  as- 
sured for  at  least  another  cycle  of  63  years. 
According  to  ancestral  beliefs,  tbe  end  of 
the  world  was  stire  to  come  when  on  one  of 
those  occasions,  the  Plealades  would  not  pro- 
ceed on  their  course. 

The  solemnity  of  such  outlook  Imposed  tbe 
necessity  of  reflection  and  penance  before 
the  rekmdltag  of  the  Sacred  Plre.  Fire  Is 
a  symbol  of  life  and  In  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
at  midnight,  on  the  Cerro  de  la  Estrella,  it 
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rerlTed  erery  fifty  two  ytmx%.  With 
fUnt  «Dd  touchwood  It  waa  U^ht«d  In  the 
mast  oomplet*  darkneoa  and  ab«olut«  silence. 
Th*  rekindling  fire  multiplied  Itaelf.  and 
tben  w«re  tbousands  of  fantastic  lights  to 
brighten  the  darkneaa.  as  each  inhabitant 
e»mmA  home  his  torch.  The  beauty  of  the 
oanmony  and  its  profound  significance 
marked  It  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
•▼•nta  In  the  pre-Columbian  world. 

In  our  time,  in  the  same  Valley  of  Mexico. 
In  the  archaeological  city  of  San  Juan 
T«otlhaac4n.  atop  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun. 
next  year  we  will  witness  the  arrival  of  the 
symbol  of  Oreek  culture-  the  Fire  of  Athens. 
where  the  Olympic  Oamea  originated  as  a 
symbol  of  peace. 

Let  xm  hope  that  the  revival  of  the  Olympic 
Torch  on  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  will  sym- 
bolise peace  among  men  and  survival  of  man- 
kind. 


EDUCATION  BILXS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  AlbkrtI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkanaas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  are  about  to  try  one 
of  the  fastest  end  runs  In  recent  legis- 
lative history.  On  the  surface  their  edu- 
cation bill.  HH.  8983.  seems  to  provide 
for  a  general  kind  of  aid  to  education 
which  the  Congress  has,  heretofore,  not 
legislated.  But  the  simpUclty  of  their 
t^Tproach  covers  up  some  far-reaching 
effects  on  educational  capabilities  of 
local  educational  agencies.  And  we 
ought  to  look  at  those  effects,  because  In 
my  opinion  they  would  be  disastrous  for 
educational  advancement  Ln  this  country 

The  disparities  between  the  fiscal  year 
1M9  amoimts  under  H  R.  8983  and  those 
under  the  committee  bill.  H.R.  7819,  are 
shocking.  For  example,  using  author- 
ization figures  for  both  bills.  New  York 
State  gets  $122  million  less  under  the 
Republican  substitute  than  it  would 
under  HB,.  7819.  Mississippi's  alloca- 
tion decreases  under  the  Qule  substitute. 
from  $89.6  million  to  $52  million.  Most 
southern  and  border  States,  in  fact,  re- 
ceive much  greater  amounts  under  the 
committee  bill  than  under  the  proposed 
Republican  alternative 

North  Carolina  would  get  $101  mil- 
lion under  the  Republican  bill,  but  $150 
million  under  the  committee  bill. 

Alabama  would  receive  S75  million 
under  the  Quie  substitute  and  SI 07  mil- 
lion under  the  committee  bill 

Arkansas  would  obtain  $39  million 
under  HH.  8983  and  $66  mllUon  under 
the  committee  bill. 

Georgia  would  increase  from  $88  mll- 
Uon under  the  Republican  bill  to  $116 
mllUm  tinder  the  committee  bill. 

Kentucky  would  receive  only  $63  mil- 
lion under  the  Republican  measure,  but 
$87  million  under  the  committee  bill. 

Similar  decreases  under  the  Qule  sub- 
stitute are  found  in  Louisiana,  a  loss  of 
$19  million:  South  Carolina,  down  $33 
million:  Tennessee.  $29  million;  Virginia, 
$13  mllllcm:  and  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla.  a  loss  of  $6  million.    In  my  own  State 


of  Oklahoma  there  will  be  a  loss  of  $7.5 
million. 

These  are  the  States  with  the  greatest 
need  for  financial  assistance  in  educa- 
tion. Yet  the  Republican  bill  would  deny 
them  these  resources.  The  effect  of  the 
Republican  formula  Is  directly  contrary. 
in  fact,  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota's own  amendment  to  the  EHemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  last 
year.  That  amendment  would  have  pro- 
vided for  use  of  the  national  per  pupil 
expenditure  by  those  States  that  fell  be- 
low the  average 

In  addition,  the  Republican  formula 
does  not  guarantee  that  within  each 
State,  school  districts  with  low  fiscal  ca- 
pacity will  receive  a  greater  than  average 
share  of  fund.s  More  Importantly,  the 
Republican  proposal  falls  to  assure  that 
the  funds  will  be  used  to  meet  the  extra 
costs  a.ssoclated  with  the  education  of 
children  of  poverty 

Thl.s  amendment  marks  the  end  of  the 
national  priority  which  the  Congress  has 
established  In  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  poor  children  In  our  midst 
who  have  been  deprived  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  In  turning  away 
from  this  fundamental  principle,  we  shall 
be  turning  away  from  those  deprived 
children  who  represent  a  great  national 
source  of  human  potential. 

Mr  Speaker,  last  week  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W. 
Gardner  released  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  I  Include  Secretary 
Gardners  statement  In  the  Ricord  at 
this  point: 

ST.tTEMI.VT    BT    JOHN    W     OaSONEK.    SECRITABT 

or  Health.  Edvcation    and  Wcltau 

The  subsntute  that  Representative  Albert 
Qule  has  proposed  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  could,  if 
en*icted.  undermine  and  destroy  much  that 
tne  Congress  and  the  Administration  have 
Jointly  achieved  In  recent  educatlon<tl  legis- 
lation. 

The  ElemenUiry  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  which  Is  now  bringing  new  slillls 
and  opportunlUes  to  eight  million  disadvan- 
taged children  and  new  hope  and  potentiali- 
ties to  every  school  district  In  the  Nation, 
would   be  wiped  out 

The  proposal  by  Mr  Qule  which  threatens 
to  produce  this  disastrous  result  has  never 
been  considered  In  Committee,  has  never 
been  n:iade  the  subject  of  hearings,  and  has 
been  hastily  revised  three  or  four  times  with- 
in the  past  three  weeks 

In  place  of  the  carefully  considered,  broad 
categories  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act-  categories  which  the  Con- 
gress deems  to  be  in  the  national  Interest — 
the  Qule  substitute  would  spread  assistance 
over  so  wide  an  area  that  It  would  be  no  more 
than  a  thin  film  of  Federal  funds  on  top  of 
a  vast  ocean  of  educational  needs  In  the 
guise  of  conferring  greater  freedom  on  Amer- 
ican education,  it  would  scatter  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
American  taxpayer  would  likely  receive  little 
for  his  money 

It  would  take  away  Federal  assistance  from 
States  which  moet  need  the  aid  because  of 
their  low  economic  capablUtlea  and  high  con- 
centration of  educationally  deprived  children. 
The  Southern  and  border  States  would  loee 
t37i  mllUoc.  while  the  great  cities  of  New 
York,  California  and  nUnota  would  also  suffer 
substantial  cuts  in  Federal  assistance. 

Carefully  defined  and  selected  targets  for 
educational   Improvement,   now   specified  as 


beneficlartee  of  the  BSSA.  would  isuffer. 
Programs  for  the  children  of  migrant  workers, 
for  foster  children,  for  children  in  institu- 
tions for  the  handicapped,  neglected  or  de- 
linquent, children  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Schools,  and  children  in  the  Terrl- 
toriea  of  the  United  States  would  all  suffer. 

The  Qule  substitute  cannot  guarantee  that 
Federal  aid  will  be  concentrated  in  places 
and  In  amounts  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 
rather  than  merely  be  dissipated  in  wide 
areas  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  second - 
priority  activities.  It  cannot  guarantee,  for 
example,  that  the  cities,  so  sorely  in  need  of 
Federal  assistance,  will  receive  their  fair  share 
of  aid. 

And  It  is  a  very  unsure  instrument  for 
dealing  with  the  gravest  problem  facing  our 
nation  today — the  adequate  education  of 
children   of   the   slums   and   rural   depressed 

iire.lS 

Even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  the  Quie 
substitute  poses  a  grave  threat  to  the  con- 
sensus that  was  put  together  with  such  dlf- 
aculty  in  1965  when  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  came  Into  t>elng 
For  years  all  forward-looking  Americans  had 
known  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
eventually  provide  large-scale  support  for 
education — but  for  years,  literally  decades. 
the  accomplishment  was  frustrated  by  dis- 
sension over  several  key  Issues,  chief  among 
them  the  Church-State  question. 

The  Qule  subatitute  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  that  consensus,  and  we  are  already 
hearing  the  return  of  the  old  dissension  and 
dlvlslveness.  If  it  bursts  out  in  full  fury,  we 
shall  have  neither  the  present  Act  nor  the 
Qule  sutwtltute.  Well  find  ourselves  right 
back  where  we  were  two  years  ago. 

Some  proponents  of  the  Qule  substitute 
say  It  offers  fiexlb'ity  and  freedom  of  deci- 
sion to  the  State*  ;..  place  of  the  narrow  cate- 
gories of  the  Elet-ieutary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  is  misleading  In  the  ex- 
treme. The  categories  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  are  anything 
but  narrow  They  are  very  broad  and  flexible. 
Its  major  titles  contain  the  broadest  and 
most  permissive  authorizations  In  American 
legislative  history  to  strengthen  the  State 
departments  of  education,  to  stimulate  edu- 
cational expansion  and  innovation,  to  acquire 
the  latest  and  best  instructional  materials, 
and.  esF>eclally.  to  focus  on  the  problems  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  found,  but  particularly  In 
our  great  urban  complexes  and  sparsely 
populated   rural   counties. 

No  one  in  the  Executive  Branch  or  In  the 
Congress  has  sp>oken  or  worked  more  con- 
sistently than  I  for  helping  the  States  to 
achieve  greater  flexibility  and  Initiative  In 
administering  Federal  programs.  In  the 
Partnership  for  Health  legislation  which  we 
proposed  and  the  Congress  passed  last  year 
we  combined  15  narrow  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams. In  our  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment bill  this  year  we  would  replace  nu- 
merous fragmented  training  authorities  with 
one  comprehensive  and  flexible  training  pro- 
gram 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  Federal 
dollars  should  In  broad  terms  be  directed  to 
targets  selected  by  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  They  speak  for  the  States  and  they 
Judge  the  needs  of  the  States  against  a  back- 
ground of  national  priorities 

While  we  must  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  strengthen  the  States — and  no  Ad- 
ministration has  done  more  than  this  one  to 
build  strength  in  the  State  departments  of 
educaUon — I  believe  that  as  long  as  Federal 
resources  in  the  field  of  education  are  lim- 
ited, they  should  be  used  primarily  for  the 
elimination  of  those  educaUonal  problems 
which  the  Congreaa  identifies  as  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  Nation. 
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Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  America's  trade  unions  initi- 
ated a  new  kind  of  collective  bargain- 
ing last  year — coordinated  bargaining. 
Eleven  AFL-CIO  unions,  In  an  effort  to 
sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table  on  a 
more  equal  basis  with  two  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  corporations,  General 
Electric  and  Westlnghouse,  joined  to- 
gether In  working  out  and  presenting 
their  wage  and  benefit  demands. 

This  historic  effort  ended  a  long  pe- 
riod in  which  the  huge  companies  were 
able  to  play  off  one  union  against  the 
other.  The  11  unions  which  joined  to- 
gether in  tills  new  unity  were  the  Auto 
Workers,  the  Carpenters,  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  'Workers,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  the  Flint  Glass  Workers,  Allied 
Industrial  Workers,  the  Machinists,  the 
Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers,  Steel  workers,  and  the  Techni- 
cal Engineers. 

David  Lasser.  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  unions,  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers, 
wrote  a  report  on  this  new  American 
labor  development,  entitled  "A  Victory 
for  Coordinated  Bargaining,"  for  the 
American  Federatlonlst,  monthly  maga- 
zine published  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr. 
Lasser  was  chairman  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  U-unlon  committee  on 
collective  bargaining. 

For  the  information  of  all  of  us,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Lasser's  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

A  VicTOBT  fo»  Coordinated  Babgaininc 
(By  David  Lasser) 

'When  negotiations  were  concluded  be- 
tween 1 1  AFL-CIO  unions  and  General  Elec- 
tric and  Westlnghouse,  the  first  phase  of 
labor's  most  ambitious  effort  at  coordinated 
bargaining  was  completed. 

Involving  nearly  200.000  employees  of  these 
two  companies,  tills  effort  has  had  a  great 
Impact  upon  coordinated  bargaining  de- 
velopments and  may  Influence  the  future 
character  of  labor-management  relations  In 
the  United  States. 

The  mainspring  for  the  1966  developments 
lay  In  the  background  and  experiences  of 
the  11  unions  in  the  electrical  manufactur- 
ing Industry  over  the  past  decade. 

There  Is  no  other  major  industry  where 
bargaining  rights  are  fragmented  among  so 
many  unions.  GE  boasts.  In  fact,  that  It 
deals  with  "100-odd  unions."  Further,  the 
majority  of  the  bargaining  unite  deal  on  a 
local  basis  with  the  local  managements. 

The  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Woikers  has  about  120.000,  or  60  percent,  of 
the  coordinated  11-unlon  membership.  The 
other  10  unions  have  about  80,000.  There 
are  small  AFL-CIO  unite  in  these  companies 
which  are  not  in  the  11-unlon  group,  while 
other  small  units  are  outside  the  AFL-CIO. 

This  situation  was  made  to  order  for  cor- 
porations Intent  upon  "divide  and  rule." 

GE's  policy  was  to  keep  the  unions  weak, 
divided  and  discredited.  "One  and  only  one 
offer"  was  made  simultaneously  to  all  unions 


(and  to  noB-unioa  amployea).  Relentless 
drives  were  made  to  secure  acceptances  by 
the  wc&kast  of  the  bargaining  units  and 
then  to  undermine  the  reststajace  of  any 
boldouts. 

This  company  jwUey  was  aided  by  stag- 
gered expiration  dates  of  various  contracts, 
which  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a  mass- 
ing of  inter-union  strengtli. 

While  not  pursuing  its  policy  in  such  a 
blatant  manner,  Westlnghouse  faithfully 
followed  the  GE  bargaining  programs  and 
main  techniques. 

Previous  efforts  had  been  made,  at  least 
by  the  larger  unions,  to  coordinate  bargain- 
ing goals  and  strategy.  But  the  manage- 
ment forces  defeated  them  all,  making  con- 
cessions on  some  key  local  Issues  to  break 
away  Important  units,  while  maintaining 
constant  pressure  on  the  rest. 

GE  In  particular  toek,  every  opportunity 
to  exploit  old  suspicions  and  divisions  among 
the  unions  and  even  within  them.  Com- 
pany negotiators  in  one  city  often  gave  false 
reports  on  the  actions  of  another  local  In 
a  city  far  away.  Too  often  these  reports  were 
believed,  for  there  was  no  easy  way  to 
check  them. 

The  results  for  GE-Westlnghouse  workers 
were  disastrous.  Yearly  wage  increases  and 
a  cost-of-Uvlng  escalator  were  lost  in  1960 
negotiations.  Three  years  later,  already- 
weak  arbitration  clauses  were  further  emas- 
culated. Intensive  company  campaigns 
were  pressed  for  the  downward  reclassifica- 
tion of  Job  rates,  an  end  to  Incentive  bonuses 
and  InEtltution  of  speedups.  Strikes  over 
unsettled  grievances  were  frequent. 

The  total  six-year  wage  gain  from  1960 
was  only  10  to  12  percent,  although  living 
costs  alone  rose  9Vi  percent  over  the  same 
period.  Package  gains — wages  and  fringes 
combined — amounted  to  only  6.6  cents  an 
hour  each  year  In  GE  and  a  mere  5.6  cents 
In  Westlnghouse.  In  comparable  Industries, 
the  annual  hourly  increase  was  nearly  dou- 
ble— 10  to  14  cents  an  hour. 

Meanwhile,  manhour  productivity  rose 
better  than  5  percent  a  year  and  GE  and 
Westlnghouse  profits  nearly  doubled. 

The  transformation  that  took  place  in 
1966,  resulting  In  vastly  Improved  contracts. 
was  achieved  in  a  single  year  of  successful 
coordinated  bargaining.  But  a  number  of 
major  problems,  some  of  them  unique,  first 
had  to  be  met  and  overcome. 

1.  BUIXJ>ING  THK  STSUCTTTRX 

There  was  sober  recognition  by  the  par- 
ticipating unions  that  their  undertaking  In- 
volved a  challenge  to  one  of  the  major  cita- 
dels of  antl-unlon  activity  in  th?  United 
States — General  Electric. 

This  company  bad  loudly  proclaimed  "vic- 
tories" over  the  unions  In  the  past  10  years 
and  had  berated  other  companies  for  j^eld- 
tng  to:  "Inflationary"  and  "unsound"  settle- 
ments. 

A  new  failure  would  not  only  fix  GE  and 
Westlnghouse  more  firmly  on  their  course. 
but  could  lead  to  defeatism  among  the  em- 
ployes. And  this  could  have  repercussions 
elsewhere  In  the  labor-management  field. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  an  adequate 
organizational  apparatus  and  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  labor  movement  were  essential. 

Accordingly,  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  and  the  presidents  of  the  coordinat- 
ing unions  created  a  Committee  on  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  to  act  on  major  policies 
and  to  coordinate  the  commitment  of  the 
full  strength  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

A  Steering  Committee,  composed  of  lead- 
era  of  each  union,  was  set  up  as  the  admin- 
istrative arm  of  the  CCB.  The  Steering 
Conunlttee,  in  turn,  created  a  series  of  sub- 
conunittees  on  econonUcs,  collective  bargain- 
ing programs,  pensions  and  Insurance,  pub- 
licity and  eJucatlon  and  on  law. 

Members  of  the  Steering  Committee  acted 
as  chairmen  of  the  Bubcommittees.  About 
60   union   officials   were   involved    in   these 


conunlttees.      Tb^    bad    a   mission   and    a 

timetable. 

ThlB  placed  heavy  donands  on  some 
unions  whose  Interests  in  GB  and  Westlng- 
house were  marginal  to  thelz  whole  range  of 
activities.  For  example,  only  about  6,000  of 
the  Auto  Workers'  1.3  million  n^embers  are 
employed  by  OE.  While  the  percentage  of 
GB  and  Westlnghouse  membership  Is  larger 
for  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  and  the  Machinists,  their  ma- 
jor coUectlve  t>argalnlng  concema  lie  else- 
where. For  the  other  eight  unions — except 
the  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers— the  proportion  of  membership  was 
even  less. 

Yet,  by  providing  staff  and  resources  for 
the  many  activities,  these  unions  made  a 
contribution  well  beyond  their  direct  Inter- 
est. They  made  it  because  they  recognized 
fully  the  urgent  need  to  challenge  these 
companies  to  carry  on  their  bargaining  in 
good  faith. 

No  votes  were  taken  in  committees  since 
unanimous  agreement  on  all  major  activities 
was  required.  Where  differences  Inevitably 
arose,  they  were  thrashed  out  until  a  con- 
sensus developed. 

This  policy,  freely  publicized,  was  used  by 
OE  to  try  to  alarm  IX7E  members  that  other 
unions  might  "lock  them"  into  positions  not 
in  accord  with  their  Interest.  In  turn,  tt 
warned  the  other  unions  that  the  "domi- 
nance" of  rUB  would  Jeopardize  their  ability 
to  reach  agreements  based  on  their  local 
needs.  This  strategy  faUed  because  the  CCB 
was  prepared  to  meet  It. 

Meany  acted  as  chairman  of  the  CCB  and 
gave  the  movement  his  active  support,  par- 
ticipating as  a  major  speaker  at  national 
conferences,  signing  statements  and  securing 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  and  the  APtr-CIO 
convention. 

A  member  of  the  AFL-CIO  public  relations 
staff  was  assigned  to  the  CCB  and  the  full 
resources  of  AFL-CIO  departments  were 
made  available. 

At  the  fir^t  coordinated  national  confer- 
ence on  March  15,  1966,  Many  said: 

"What  you  are  doing  here  Is  very  simple 
and  very  sensible  .  .  .  you  are  banding  to- 
gether to  cooperate  with  each  other  for  your 
mutual  alms. 

"I  not  only  see  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I 
see  everything  right  with  it.  And  I  believe 
that  the  community  will  see  notiiing  wrong 
with  it.  And  corporations  who  mean  to  bar- 
gain in  good  faith  should  see  nothing  wrong 
with  It,  either." 

Meany  appeared  again  at  the  critical  Sep- 
tember 28  conference  a  few  days  before  the 
OE  deadline  and  reiterated  f\Ul  supp>ort 
should  a  crisis  occur.  He  threw  labor's 
weight  against  the  effort  of  government  offi- 
cials to  move  on  October  1  for  a  general 
Taft-Hartley  Injunction  and  later  chaired 
the  CCB  meeting  that  approved  the  GE  na- 
tional settlement. 

A  further  practical  demonstration  of  this 
support  came  in  the  offer  to  lUE  of  an  $8 
million  loan,  with  more  funds  available  if 
needed. 

The  1965  convention  erf  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  also  pledged  full  support 
and  gave  unstlntlngly  of  technical  aid  and 
other  assistance. 

Thus  It  became  clear  that  this  was  no 
mere  ritualistic  procedure  but  a  deep  com- 
mitment, laying  on  the  line  the  prestige  and 
resources  of  the  entire  labor  movement. 

a.   DEVELOPING   ii  BARGAIMIKG   PROGXAJC 

Bargaining  with  QE  and  Westlnghouse  is 
actually  carried  on  at  three  levels.  lUE, 
having  national  agreements  with  botb.  com- 
panies, and  the  IBEW,  with  a  national  agree- 
ment for  part  of  Its  membership  in  West- 
lnghouse, bargain  on  national  issues.  Addi- 
tional bwrgalnlng  is  ciuTled  on  by  locals  on 
•upplementa. 
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The  local  unlU  of  the  r«at  of  the  unions 
(and  most  of  the  QBEW)  bargain  out  local 
■griKtnanU  ooTerlng  the  Mune  laeuea  aa  both 
the  local  and  naUonal  bargaining  where 
ebalnwlde  agre«nenu  exist. 

To  oope  with  this  complex  structure,  the 
CCB  deckled  to  adopt  "national  bargaining 
goal*,"  oonoUtlng  of  the  major  economic 
Items  and  a  number  of  non-econotnlc  Issues 
where  mort  of  the  contracts  were  uniform. 

By  concentrating  on  these  goals,  leaving 
each  onion  free  to  pursue  additional  alms. 
there  oould  be  a  focus  around  which  coor- 
dination could  take  place. 

Such  a  program  was  developed,  approved 
on  March  16  and  widely  circulated  to  the 
membarahlp  and  the  pubUc.  It  called  basi- 
cally for  a  return  to  annti&l  wage  Increases 
to  reflect  the  increases  in  productivity;  restor- 
ation of  a  cost-of-living  escalator:  action  to 
eliminate  area  wage  differentials;  improve- 
menta  in  i>enslons.  Insurance,  holidays,  and 
Tacatlons;  a  better  layoff  income  plan;  im- 
proved employment  security  provisions;  and 
xstlon  on  a  number  of  key  contract  areas 
■ueh  aa  arbitration,  union  shop  and  sub- 
contracting. 

Thaae  were  matters  that  had  been  the  sub- 
Jact  of  previous  negotiations,  had  developed 
tlM  keenest  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bership and  were  likely  to  create  the  firmest 
support  In  dealing  with  the  companies. 

It  la  significant  that  both  companies,  when 
thay  Anally  made  offers,  stressed  that  the 
tarma  were  in  reaponse  to  the  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  unions. 

3.    BAIXTtNO    THX    MZMBXasHtP 

The  General  Electric  bargaining  strategy 
was  baaed  on  winning  over  the  union  mem- 
berahlp. 

OE  haa  always  looked  on  t>argalnlng  -lom- 
taXXXMm  aa  only  a  legal  mechanism  to  make 
offers  and  receive  acceptances.  Maaslve  prop- 
aganda campaigns  are  mounted  to  swEunp  the 
communities  and  smash  opposition  to  its 
"one  and  only  one  offer." 

Thus,  unless  the  membership  could  be  con- 
vinced that  the  program*  of  the  coordinated 
group  were  worthy  of  full  support,  labor 
unity  could  fall  apart  In  a  crisis. 

The  flrst  step  called  on  the  200  local 
unions  to  send  delegates  to  the  national 
conferance  In  Washington  March  16  to  de- 
velop and  to  ratify  the  national  bargaining 
goals. 

Some  300  delegates  attended.  Prom  them 
eam«  a  deep  and  fervent  enthusiasm  that  as- 
tounded even  the  national  leadership. 

The  dOBens  of  local  union  officers  who 
spoke  made  clear  that — In  their  view — they 
»t  last  had  an  Instrument  to  challenge  the 
azTOgance  of  the  companies. 

The  national  bargaining  goals  and  a  reso- 
lution on  unity,  adopted  at  the  conference. 
set  the  sights  for  the  future. 

Tb«  unity  resolution  pledged:  "Today,  we 
intend  to  confront  the  company-wide  poli- 
cies with  a  union-wide  program."  The  dele- 
gates "pledged  to  each  other  our  mutual 
eooparatlon.  our  mutual  understanding,  our 
mutual  support.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  If 
ws  do  stand  together,  the  managers  of  these 
corporations  will  recognize  that  their  best 
policy  U  to  bargain  In  good  faith  toward  a 
Just  and  adequate  settlement." 

ThsM  were  words.  There  was  now  the  Job 
of  Involving  the  rank  and  file  members  and 
their  famlllea. 

A  newspaper.  Unity,  waa  publlabed  month- 
ly and  sent  directly  to  the  members. 
Dlstrtbuted  also  were  thousands  of  copies  of 
the  program,  the  unity  statement,  economic 
material  Justifying  the  union  demands  and 
■uggaetlona  on  co\interlng  company  propa- 


Seventeen  Inter- union  meetings  were  held 
drnlng  May  and  June  In  cities  across  the 
eountry  to  bring  the  Issues  to  the  grass  roots 
•nd  InvolTs  the  local  stewards.  These  meet- 
ings reqtilred  each  union  to  supply  skilled 
•tair  to  arrange  programs,  develop  attend- 


ance, participate,  handle  the  meetings,  de- 
velop publicity  and  carry  out  other  tasks. 
Nearly  3,000  local  officials  attended  these 
meetings  and  confirmed  the  conviction  that 
there  existed  a  powerful  determination  to 
stand  together  for  real  collective  bargaining 
and    an    adequate    contract    in    1966 

One  of  the  major  requests  raised  In  the 
grass  roots  meetings  was  for  a  rapid  ex- 
change of  Information  on  developments  at 
the  hundreds  of  bargaining  tables  All  too 
frequently  In  the  past,  the  companies  uti- 
lized their  network  of  teletype  machines  to 
spread  false  and  misleading  stories  on  bar- 
gaining developments  This  led  not  only  to 
confusion  but  also,  at  times,  to  dismay 

Seventeen  regional  coordinators  were, 
therefore,  appointed  from  the  unions  to 
work  on  .i  full-time  ba-sls,  with  teletypes 
Unlclng  them  with  coordinating  headquar- 
ters in  Washington  and  the  key  national  ne- 
gotiation centers  i  New  York  for  GE  and 
Pittsburgh  for  Westlnghou.se  i  Bargaining 
developments  company  statements,  local 
union  actions,  were  gathered  by  the  coor- 
dinators, fed  Into  Washington,  then  digested 
and  disseminated  back  to  the  coordinators 
and  through  them  to  locals. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  negotia- 
tions made  this  system  essential  and  the 
system  worked  False  rumors  were  scotched 
and  misleading  statements  were  corrected 
News  waa  distributed  a.s  fast — or  faster — 
than  OE  could  do  It  Above  all.  the  mem- 
bership had  confidence  that  they  now  had 
information  to  match  that  put  out  by  the 
companies  In  fact,  so  efficient  and  so  ac- 
curate was  the  CCB  system  that  some  local 
company  officials  relied  on  our  news  reports 
for  a  correct  picture  of  what  was  taking 
place. 

Another  question  raised  at  the  grass  roots 
meetings  was  this  'Are  we  going  to  stick 
together''"  Here  again,  the  communications 
network  helped  provide  the  answer. 

Naturally,  the  decision  on  each  settlement 
lay  In  the  hands  of  the  responsible  unions. 
What  was  done  In  concert  could  be  only  the 
result  of  voluntary  decisions.  But  with  re- 
spect to  local  negotiations  there  were  no 
secrets,  either. 

The  communications  network  waa  well 
established  by  the  time  GE.  In  mid-Septem- 
ber, finally  announced  Its  "one  and  only  one 
offer  " 

Regional  coordinators,  and  through  them 
the  local  membership,  swiftly  learned  not 
only  the  terms  of  the  offer,  but  how  It  com- 
pared with  the  national  bargaining  goals, 
step  by  step 

A  special  issue  of  Unity  was  produced  and 
distributed. 

One  fact  was  Immediately  apparent  and 
another  became  clear  very  soon. 

First,  the  GE  offer  was  vastly  better  than 
the  company  had  predicted  six  months 
earlier  Not  only  was  the  wage  offer  In  ex- 
cess of  the  then-current  "guidelines"  (which 
GE  had  earlier  described  as  too  generous), 
but  It  also  Included  substantial  Improve- 
ments In  penalona.  Insurance  and  other 
fringe  terms  which  legally  were  not  open  for 
bargaimng  until  1968  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  unbroken  front  of 
the  CCB  unions  was  responsible. 

Second.  In  making  this  much  better  but 
still  Inadequate  offer.  GE's  apparent  objec- 
tive was  to  preserve  Its  "one  and  one  only" 
tradition  This  offer  was  Intended  as  Its 
only  offer 

As  the  termination  date  of  moat  GE  con- 
tracts neared.  CCB  decided  to  call  another 
naUonal  conference  Each  bargaining  unit 
was  asked  to  poll  Its  own  membership  on 
the  crucial  questions — to  accfpt  GEs  offer, 
to  authorize  a  strike  or  simply  to  continue 
bargaining.  Each  waa  requested  to  report  to 
the  conference  on  September  38. 

Meanwhile  a  revised  set  of  national  goals. 
whittled  down  to  eight  issues,  was  prepared 
for    submission    to    the    conference      Theee 


represented  an  earnest  effort  to  react  realis- 
tically to  the  GE  offer. 

The  second  conference  was  even  more 
successful  than  the  flrst.  A  unanimous 
conference  statement  said ; 

"We  want  a  settlement,  not  a  strike.     But 
we  want  to  make  It  clear  to  GE  that  the  offer 
now  before  us  Is  not  accept :ible.  and  that  w 
do  not  accept  the  Boulware  philosophy  th;.t 
It  cannot  be  Improved. 

"It  must  be  improved-  by  midnight,  Octo- 
ber 2.  • 

The  conference  also  authorized  a  speci.i. 
"action  committee"  of  the  CCB  "to  evalu.itp 
any  responsible  and  responsive  offers  made 
by  GE  m  the  next  four  days  and  to  make 
appropriate  recommendations." 

Thus  was  created  a  unanimous  determi- 
nation by  the  membership  of  11  unions  l- 
stand  firm  If  no  acceptable  agreement  w;is 
reached  by  October  2.  chalnwlde  strikes 
would  shut  down  90  percent  of  the  GE 
plants. 

4      COORDINATION    OF    BASOAINING 

Preceding  sections  have  brought  the  story 
up  to  the  October  2  deadline.  Now  let's  g  i 
back  about  six  months  and  see  what  was  go- 
ing on  at  the  bargaining  table. 

One  of  the  basic  alms  of  the  coalition  w  i:; 
to  secure  coordination  at  the  bargaining 
table  Itself  After  all.  on  most  major  lS8u?s 
the  contracts  were  similar.  Company  offers 
were  generally  Identical  on  economic  Issues 
and  most  important  contract  matters. 

Early  In  1966.  several  opportunities  were 
offered  to  try  out  the  coordinated  approach 

For  example,  both  companies  were  utilizing 
the  1965  Social  Security  Act  changes  to  re- 
duce pensions  to  many  employes  The  pa-s- 
sage  of  Medicare  had  raised  problems  con- 
cerning the  benefits  of  retired  employes. 

A  second  opportunity  arose  from  an  offer  bv 
GE  to  each  bargaining  group  to  Join  man- 
agement representatives  In  prenegotlatlon 
subcommittees  to  discuss  some  of  the  Im- 
portant  bargaining  Issues  of   1966 

The  Steering  Committee  requested  meet- 
ings to  discuss  both  these  matters  Both 
requesu   were  rejected  by  the  companies. 

A  third  opportunity  arose  from  GEs  atti- 
tude toward  coalition  itself. 

GK  at  flrst  had  scorned  the  united  effort 
predicting  It  would  surely  fall,  like  others 
before  It. 

As  It  ruefully  said  later  "Until  recentlv. 
the  coaUtlon  seemed  to  be  just  so  much  play- 
acting on  a  far  off  stage  " 

However,  as  coalition  gained  momentum, 
OE  raised  cries  of  alarm  that  labor  was  "in- 
tent on  crisis  bargaining  to  force  a  strike 
in  the  hope  of  getting  the  settlement  dic- 
tated m  Washington." 

Both  companies  stated  their  determination 
to  adhere  to  the  traditional  bargaining,  deal- 
ing only  with  the  usual  national  or  local 
units. 

Following  the  March  15  conference,  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  each  company,  signed 
by  the  presidents  of  the  coordinating  unions. 
requested  an  Informal  meeting  to  stop  the 
drift  toward  crisis. 

This  request  was  also  rejected. 

Since  Joint  meetings  were  clearly  not  pos- 
sible. rUE  wrote  to  GE  on  April  13.  saying  It 
would  abandon  any  further  requests. 

The  letter  proposed  a  meeting  with  GE 
to  attempt  to  resolve  the  overhanging  dis- 
pute over  GE's  projected  subcommittees  and 
determine  If  adequate  ground  rules  could 
be  negotiated. 

The  company  had  insisted  that  these  meet- 
ings consider  only  a  few  of  the  economic 
Issues  at  stake  In  1966  and  that  both  parties 
be  free  to  publicize  any  discussions.  The 
unions  wanted  to  discuss  all  issues  and  pro- 
hibit any  statements  during  such  discussions 
from  being  used  for  propaganda.  The  com- 
pany charged  this  was  a  move  for  "secrecy" 
and  that  by  Insisting  upon  ground  rules  m 
advance,  the  unions  were  "torpedoing"  the 
Idea      Actually.  GE's  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
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"Boulware"  approach,  even  on  this  question, 
ran  counter  to  Its  desire  to  get  the  meetings 
under  way. 

Ultimately,  a  meeting  for  May  4  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  lUE  negotiating  com- 
mittee and  GE. 

The  lUE  negotiating  committee  that  ap- 
peared on  May  4  Included  representatives 
of  the  other  10  unions.  The  lUE  commit- 
tee believed  that  in  this  way  it  could  utilize 
the  experience  of  the  other  unions  not  only 
in  dealing  with  GE.  but  with  other  compa- 
I      nles  also. 

v  This  procedure  had  been  sanctioned  in 
previous  NLRB  decisions  and  upheld  by 
court  reviews  on  the  premise  that  a  union 
could  name  its  own  bargaining  representa- 
tives. 

However,  GE  walked  out  of  the  May  4 
meeting  and  a  legal  battle  ensued  which 
has  gone  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  NLRB  filed  charges  against  GE  for 
refusal  to  bargain.  GE,  in  turn,  fllsd  coun- 
ter-charges that  the  11  unions  and  the 
Steering  Committee  were  engaged  in  an  il- 
legal conspiracy  to  force  it  to  bargain  Jointly 
with  them.  GE  further  charged  that  the 
unions  had  "locked  themselves"  Into  a  pact, 
depriving  themselves  of  the  freedom  to  bar- 
gain. 

The  NLRB  dismissed  GE's  complaints  and 
Its  general  counsel  sought  a  federal  court 
injunction  to  compel  GE  to  recognize  the 
lUE  committee. 

This  type  of  injunction,  while  rarely  used, 
is  an  Important  part  of  the  NLRB  arsenal 
when  normal  board  procedures  would  be  too 
slow  and  failure  to  bargain  might  cause  a 
strike. 

On  August  18.  federal  Judge  Marvin  Pran- 
kel  granted  the  injunction. 

GE  testimony.  Judge  Prankel  declared, 
showed  clearly  that  "The  company  offers 
to  the  many  unions  turn  out  to  be  sub- 
stantially uniform  in  their  basic  provisions. 
And  the  substantial  uniformity  appears  to 
extend  to  the  agreements  eventually  con- 
cluded." 

The  court  added  that,  while  GE  "takes 
pains  to  coordinate  its  own  dealings  with 
the  many  bargaining  units,  it  foresees  a 
danger  of  national  strikes  from  all  approac^ 
to  similar  coordination  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bargaining  table  .  .  ." 

Judge  Prankel  suggested  the  company 
should  go  to  the  bargaining  table  and  "test 
the  possibility  of  agreement  and  the  good 
faith  of  the  lUE." 

This  was  the  flrst  injunction  Issued  by  a 
court  to  compel  a  company  to  meet  with  a 
union  committee  which  Included  represent- 
atives from  other  unions. 

While  GE  declared  It  would  appeal  the 
decision,  it  temporarily  accepted  the  injunc- 
tion order.  When  negotiations  opened  on 
August  23.  the  lUE  committee  included  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  10  unions  and  they 
were  accepted. 

Some  days  later,  a  Court  of  Appeals  panel 
reversed  Judge  Prankel.  An  Alice  in  Won- 
derland period  set  in,  during  which  members 
of  other  imlons  sat  as  lUE  representatives 
while  GE  bargainers  studiously  Ignored 
them. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Harlan  then  rein- 
stated the  Prankel  order.  With  the  contract 
expiration  date  approaching,  GE  abandoned 
its  resistance  and  dealt  with  the  committee 
from  then  on. 

The  NLRB  has  completed  its  bearings  on 
the  basic  case.  However,  the  injunction  Is 
still  before  the  courts.  The  CCB  still  func- 
tions and  the  Steering  Committee  has  de- 
veloped a  program  of  activities  on  contract 
administration  and  wage  goals  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  The  Supreme  Court  haa  referred 
back  to  Judge  Prankel  the  NlilB  and  lUE 
requests  that  the  injunction  be  continued. 

When  bargaining  with  Westinghouse  be- 
gan, the  company  Issued  a  statement  of  legal 
objection  but  did  not  try  to  prevent  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  of  other  unions. 

This  practice  spread  even  Into  local  bar- 


gaining,  adding   further   cement   to   inter- 
unlon  unity. 

Discussions  also  were  held  with  non-APL- 
CIO  unions  to  develop  plans  for  coop>eration. 
Talks  with  the  UE  leadership  failed,  but 
those  with  the  Federation  of  Westinghouse 
Salaried  Employes  were  more  fruitful, 

S.    HANDLING     GOVEBNMENT     INTZKVZNTION 

The  1966  negotiations  brought  govern- 
ment intervention,  with  some  ominous  over- 
tones. 

During  the  weekend  of  October  1-2,  as  the 
deadline  with  OE  approached,  the  umons 
learned  that  the  Administration  would  re- 
quest a  Taft-Hartley  Injunction,  if  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  Interruption  of  GE's  defense 
production. 

There  waa  a  strong  implication  that  the 
proposed  Injunction  might  cover  the  entire 
chain. 

Only  a  few  months  before,  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  expressed  no  interest  In  a 
long  strike  at  lUE's  Lynn.  Mass..  plant,  one 
of  those  cited  as  vital  to  the  defense  work. 

Under  an  Injunction,  strikes  would  be  pro- 
hibited for  80  days  In  a  number  of  decisive 
GE  plants,  or  all  of  them,  with  the  employes 
working  under  the  old  agreement.  A  vote 
on  the  company's  last  offer  would  be  taken 
at  the  end  of  80  days,  or  in  December,  with 
the  80-day  Injunction  expiring  Just  before 
Christmas. 

While  GE  had  insisted  the  unions  would 
cry  for  public  intervention,  it  had.  never- 
theless, assured  Its  customers  that  Taft- 
Hartley  Injunctions  might  be  relied  upon  to 
prevent  strikes. 

While  recognizing  the  need  for  continued 
production  for  Viet  Nam.  vigorous  protests 
were  made  by  President  Meany  against  the 
one-sided  character  of  the  proposed  injunc- 
tion. 

The  result  waa  a  request  by  President 
Johnson  that  strike  action  be  deferred  for 
14  days.  A  presidential  panel,  consisting  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense.  Commerce  and 
Labor,  would  assist  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  in  arriving  at  an 
agreement. 

The  unions  and  GE  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  negotiations  were  shifted  to 
Washington  and  an  Intensive  series  of  meet- 
ings ensued  under  the  guidance  of  the  presi- 
dential panel. 

GE's  bargaining  position  had  been  stated 
categorically  on  July  20 : 

"ThuB  employes — and  union  officials,  too — 
can  be  aaaured  that  General  Electric's  initial 
offer  to  unions  will  be  full  measure  and  that 
nothing  will  be  held  back  for  release  only 
when  a  strike  is  threatened. 

"They  can  also  Icnow  that  a  strike — no 
matter  how  long  and  complicated  by  Inter- 
vention— win  not  change  our  firm  determi- 
nation to  not  undermine  the  long-range 
Interests  of  the  business  and  the  Jobs  our 
employes  depend  on." 

GE's  flrst  offer  had  been  for  a  36-montb 
agreement.  Its  second  proposal  was  a  "re- 
arrangement" for  a  38-month  agreement 
with  some  enlarged  benefits  but,  in  the  view 
of  the  unions,  this  was  less  favorable  than 
the  orlg^inal  proposal.  A  third  propKJsal  was 
for  a  42-month  contract,  again  In  the  union's 
view  not  as  good  as  the  original. 

In  Washington,  the  union  spokesmen  ar- 
gued that  there  was  a  burden  upon  the  panel 
to  secure  concessions  from  OE  that  might 
make  a  settlement  possible. 

No  question  was  raised  openly  concerning 
the  presence  in  panel  meetings  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  unions.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  It  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
agreements  within  the  14-day  period  without 
their  presence.  It  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  the  presidential  panel  to  meet  with 
each  union  separately,  nor  would  it  have 
been  acceptable  to  deal  with  lUB  representa- 
tives alone. 

The  unions  told  the  panel  frankly  that,  in 
addition  to  the  national  bargaining  goals, 
local  Issues  must  be  solved  before  agreements 


could  be  reached.  They  stressed  the  urgent 
need  for  GE  to  move  on  local  bargaining  to 
prevent  strikes  when  the  14-day  period 
ended. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  panel  worked 
diligently  at  its  task,  meeting  with  each 
party,  vsrith  both  parties  and  holding  long 
sessions  itself. 

The  14-day  period  was  almost  at  an  end 
before  agreement  was  reached  on  October 
16.  Ahead  was  the  certainty  that,  unless 
there  was  a  settlement,  the  Taft-Hartley  in- 
junction request  definitely  would  be  renewed. 

Even  though  the  lUE  agreement  was  signed 
and  the  national  bargaining  goals  issue  re- 
solved, the  local  negotiations  of  the  other 
unions  continued.  Many  Involved  local  wage 
rates,  unsettled  grievances,  seniority  prob- 
lems and  so  on. 

As  had  been  warned  .strikes  involving  some 
25,000  employes  broke  out.  Their  settlement 
resulted  in  some  substantial  gains  on  the 
local  Issues. 

Schenectady,  one  of  GE's  largest  plants,  was 
shut  down  for  13  weeks  by  Jointly  coordi- 
nated strikes  of  lUE,  AFTE,  Plumbers  and 
Teamsters,  and  no  return  to  work  took  place 
until  all  agreements  had  been  settled.  In 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  a  UAW  strike  won  sub- 
stantial Improvements  In  badly  substandard 
wages.  The  Flint  Glass  Workers  In  Logan, 
Ohio,  also  gained  Important  concessions,  as 
did  APTE  in  Kttsfleld.  Massachusetts. 

While  a  Taft-Hartley  injunction  prohibited 
the  lAM  and  UAW  from  striking  the  Jet 
engine  facility  at  Evandale,  Ohio,  late,  nego- 
tiations produced  local  gains  In  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  had  been  at  a 
standstill  at  Westinghouse.  While  the  lUE 
contract  and  those  of  some  of  the  other 
groupw  expired  October  17,  the  company  had 
refused  to  act  pending  a  GE  settlement.  The 
government  mediation  officials  made  clear 
that,  If  necessary,  a  number  of  plants  heavily 
engaged  in  defense  work  might  well  be  the 
subject  of  a  presidential  request  for  a  Taft- 
Hartley  Injunction. 

Agreement  with  lUE  and  several  other 
unions  on  national  Issues,  pretty  much  on 
the  GE  pattern,  was  reached  October  26. 
However,  when  locals  of  the  IBEW  and  PGW 
struck  In  order  to  Improve  their  local  agree- 
ments, the  coordinating  unions  offered  their 
full  support  to  these  strikes. 

Greatly  Improved  benefits  were  secured  In 
almost  all  instances. 

REStJLTS    or    INTERUNION    COORDINATION 

1.  The  1966  agreements  were  better  than 
the  total  of  the  two  preceding  contracts,  cov- 
ering 1960-1966.  Important  benefits  lost  In 
1960  were  restored.  The  annual  wage  In- 
crease was  won  on  a  more  adequate  level, 
a  partial  cost-of-living  escalator  was  estab- 
lished and  inequity  adjustments  for  day, 
skilled  and  salaried  workers  were  negotiated. 
As  noted,  the  pension,  insurance  and  vaca- 
tion agreements,  closed  until  1968,  were  not 
only  reopened  but  substantially  Improved. 

2.  Equally  Important  was  that  the  GE  phi- 
losophy of  "one  and  only  one  offer"  was 
shattered.  The  final  agreement  for  36 
months  and  3  weeks  Increased  the  value  of 
the  earlier  offers  by  5  to  7  cents  an  hour. 

The  "wage  guideline"  that  GE  had  said 
was  "too  high"  was  effectively  destroyed. 

3.  The  most  far-reaching  result  was  mem- 
bership recognition  that  coordinated  bar- 
gaining, in  spite  of  its  complexities  and  dif- 
ficulties, has  completely  proved  itself  and 
must  continue  as  a  permanent  feature  of 
GE  and  Westinghouse  negotiations.  This  led 
to  the  cooperation,  already  mentioned,  be- 
tween unions  on  strike  at  a  given  plant; 
and  the  support  given  by  nonstrlklng  to 
striking  locals  of  various  unions  where  com- 
panies tried  to  move  production  from  one 
plant  to  another. 

While  there  was  only  one  year  to  prepare 
for  1966  negotiations,  there  are  nearly  three 
years  to  prepare  for  1969.  With  what  has 
been  learned,  with  harmonious  Inter-unlon 
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ral&Uooa  and  stronger  memberslilp  support. 
A  much  bett«r  Job  can  be  done. 

Among  the  problems  of  coordinated  bar- 
ffUnlng  tbat  need  continuing  study  are  tbe 
foUowUtg: 

Ueohlng  together  better  the  national  and 
local  bcu'gaining  of  the  various  iininn»  so 
tb*t  more  inter-unlon  support  can  be  rallied 
(or  local  bargaiiUng. 

Cloaer  cooperation  among  the  unions  deal- 
ing with  OK  and  Westlnghouse.  giving  as 
much  attention  to  coordination  in  Westlng- 
houae  as  in  QE. 

Extending  the  coordination  to  cover  all 
unions  In  APTr-CIO  that  deal  with  these 
companies  and  working  out  posalble  coopera- 
tlotx  with  unions  not  In  the  AFL-CIO. 

Further  uniflcatlon  of  expiration  dates. 
One  great  advance  was  made  when  IBETW 
aaciired  a  Westlnghouse  expiration  date  the 
same  as  lUZ.  However,  Westlnghouse  datea 
are  still   two  weeks  behind  that  of  GE 

Meeting  the  problems  arising  from  threats 
of  Taft-Hartley  Injunctlona. 

Intensifying  tha  coordination,  begun  In 
1968,  between  the  InternaUonal  Metalwork- 
era  Federation  unions  representing  OE  and 
WMtlnghouse  workers  abroad  and  thoae  in 
tha  United  States. 

Inter-unlon  coordination,  meanwhile,  is 
not  awaiting  1969.  A  program  on  contract 
administration  has  been  developed,  includ- 
ing cooperation  In  the  handling  of  grievances 
that  the  companier  refuae  to  arbitrate;  co- 
ordinated action  area  wags  differentials,  on 
problems  of  unemployment  and  so  on. 
Studies  wfll  be  made  to  determine  whether 
cooperative  action  is  possible  to  organize  the 
non-union  plants  of  these  two  companies. 

With  the  great  wave  of  mergers  and  absorp- 
tion of  companies  with  different  union  bar- 
gaining representatives,  there  Is  a  vast  Held 
for  coordinated  bargaining  which  will  In- 
cresilngty  influence  labor-management  rela- 
tions of  the  future. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCi: 

By  tmanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
ice  was  granted  to  Mr.  Tenzm,  for 
Monday.  May  1  and  Tuesday.  May  2,  on 
account  of  observance  of  religious  holi- 
day. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive iwogram  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Laibd 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Oaoss),  for  60 
minutes,  on  May  3;  to  revise  and  extend 
hl«  remarlEs  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CowcRaasiowAi. 
Rscoao.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  snmted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oeoss)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Laod. 

<The  followtng  Member  ^at  the  re- 
(jaest  of  Mr.  Pxtor>  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

lir.  PEOLaiM. 


S.  802  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  and  to  amend  liHt  V  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Soonomlc  Development  Act  of 
1965.  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tUie  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  303  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30. 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  continu- 
ance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Terrl- 
tiiry  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
^at  1  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p  m  > .  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
LUiUJ  Monday.  May  1,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

703.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legisiauun  to  amend  Public  Law 
SO  10  by  striking  out  •prior  to  12  01  am.  of 
Slay  3,  1967"  and  InserUng  'prior  to  13:01 
am  June  19,  I9«T'  (H.  Doc.  No.  US);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerca  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
accompanying  papers. 

7(i4.  A  communication  froca  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  transmltUng  ameDd- 
menta  to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
Oac^l  j^&T  1968  (H.  Doc  No.  114);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed 

705  A  letter  fror^  the  De  Pacto  Chairman. 
Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon,  trananutting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  33-8, 
TKe  Me»c*Uerx>  Apachs,  et  si  ,  Fttitioner  v. 
The  United  St»teM  of  Americm.  DeferuUtnt, 
and  docket  No  23-0,  The  tteacalero  ApacKt 
Tnbe.  et  al .  Petitioner  t  77i«  Vntted  States 
of  Arneric*.  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vtatons  of  60  Stat.  1066  3ft  U.a.C  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  3tni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropriation*. 
HR  9481  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept  No. 
217).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Ut.  ANDBasON  of  IliinoU : 

H  R.  9467.  A  blU  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
posss.  to  ths  Coounittee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 


By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HR.  9468.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (c) 
of  section  SOI  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  making  It  clear  that  the  tax  exemption  of 
a  civic  league  or  organization  exclusively  for 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare  shall  not  be 
affected  because  of  Income,  Including  sub- 
scription and  advertising  Income,  derived 
from  carrying  on  any  publication,  such  as  a 
Journal,  which  Is  substantially  related  to  the 
purpose  or  function  constituting  the  organi- 
zation s  basis  for  Its  tax  exemption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
BM.  9469.    A  bill  to  prohibit  misuse  or  ex- 
portation of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  Instances  and  to  prohibit  public  dis- 
play of  the  Hag  of  a  foreign  government  en- 
gaging the   United  States  Ui   war  or  armed 
conflict,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    DULSKI: 
H  R.  9470.  A    bin    to    amend    section    103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
move the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State 
or  local  obligations  Issued  to  finance  indus- 
trial  or  commercUl  faclllUes  to  be  sold  or 
leased    to   private   profitmaklng   enterprises; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  9471.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
flnanclng  of  Industrial  or  commercial  facili- 
ties used  for  prlvats  profitmaklng  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
HJi.  9473.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
HR  9473.  A    bill    to   amend   provisions   of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  permit  a  car- 
rier   to    refund    a    portion    of    the    freight 
charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Flaherles. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H  R  9474.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUes  10,  32.  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  restriction 
on  the  careers  of  female  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  MILLS: 
H  R  947S    A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol  system   on   the   Importation   of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  PKLLY: 
H  R  9476    A  bill  to  permit  a  compact  or 
agreement    between    the   several    States   re- 
lating to  taxation  of  multlstate  taxpayers;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  RfAN: 
H.R.  9477.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlM  Solid  Waste 
Disposal    Act   In    order   to   provide   financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid  waste 
disposal   faciiltlea,   and  for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H  a.  9478.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  legal  defeiu>e 
for  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion who  are  sued  for  acts  or  omissions  with- 
in the  scope  of  their  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Vetsrans'  Affair*. 

HJl.9479.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
Unltsd  States  Cods  In  order  to  establish  the 
poslUon  of  Inspector  General  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  ths  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  TUCK; 
HJl.  9480  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  Inequity  with 
respect  to  ths  application  of  postage  rates 
to  publications  admitted  as  second-class 
noaii  having  original  entry  at  Independent 
dUes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOlcs  and 
CIvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.fi.  94S1.  A  biU  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  ths  fiscal  year  sndlng  June 
30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.J.  Res.  643.  Joint  resolution  to  further 
extend  the  period  provided  for  under  section 
10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  applicable  In  the 
current  dispute  between  the  rallroaid  carriers 
represented  by  the  National  RaUway  Labor 
Conference  and  certain  of  their  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H  Con.  Res.  334.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  joint  committee  to  conduct  a 
study  on  means  of  providing  for  earlier 
availability  of  funds  for  educational  assist- 
ance programs  and  of  Information  relating 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 

H.  Res.  466.  Resolution  to  condemn  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

162  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  relative 
to  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  Federal  grants;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

163.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  In- 
trusion by  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  into 
the  operations  of  the  voter-registrar's  offices 
In  the  parishes  of  Caddo,  Bossier,  and  De 
Soto,  La ;  to  the  Committee  .  on  the 
Judiciary. 

164.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  coopera- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
State  officials  on  State  laws  regulating  the 
grain  shipping  Industry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture, 


SENATE 

Frid.w,  April  28,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  'Washington, 
DC,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  and  eternal  God,  from  whom 
we  come,  by  whom  we  are  sustained,  and 
to  whom  we  shall  return,  look  upon  us 
with  Thy  favor. 

To  Thee  we  turn  from  an  imqulet  Na- 
tion and  world.  We  come  with  sins  that 
need  to  be  confessed,  hopes  that  need  to 
be  renewed,  better  purposes  to  be 
strengthened,  and  lives  to  be  redirected 
and  reconsecrated. 

Remold  and  remake  us  in  a  world 
where  poverty  is  more  prevalent  than 
sufficient  needs,  where  war  engtilfs  us 
^instead  of  peace,  where  hope  is  sought 
In  hopeless  strivings. 

Grant  Thy  blessing  upon  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  Give  wisdom  and 
strength  to  world  leaders  of  righteous 
conviction  and  authorl-y.  Through  these 
leaders  and  the  peoples,  advance  the 
common  good  for  all  mankind. 

We  pray  in  the  Master's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 


proceedings  of  Thursday,  April  27,  1967, 
was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  suinounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  2608.  An  act  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Represent- 
atives, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9029.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  286)  to  permit  duty- 
free treatment  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  of  dlcyandlamide 
and  of  limestone  when  Imported  to  be 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  cement,  and 
It  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
Indicated: 

H.R.  2608.  An  act  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tlvea,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9029.  An  act  nuiking  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
late* agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  despite  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  request,  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business,  to  expire  at  not  later 
than  8  minutes  after  12  o'clock,  and  that 
2  minutes  be  allotted  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottJ. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  reqliest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  POR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  8  minutes 
after  12  o'clock  a  quorum  call  be  had, 
and  that  when  the  Senate  stands  in  re- 
cess beginning  at  12:10  pjn..  It  stand  In 
recess  until  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jectlon.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Without  ob- 


MORATORIUM  ON  DISCONTINU- 
ANCE OP  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
SERVICE  AND  CANCELLATION  OP 
RAILWAY  MAIL  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
17  I  announced  my  intention  of  Intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
declare  a  moratorium  on  the  discontinu- 
ance of  railroad  passenger  service,  and 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  declare 
a  moratorium  on  the  cancellation  of  rail- 
way mail  contracts  pending  the  results 
of  a  study,  which  this  resolution  calls  for, 
by  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion on  the  future  potential  needs  for 
rail  passenger  and  mail  service.  I  rise 
for  that  purpose  today. 

The  announcement  of  my  Intention  to 
Introduce  this  resolution  has  resulted  in 
widespread  Interest,  not  only  In  my  own 
State  of  Colorado — my  mail  is  nearly 
unanimous  In  support  of  the  idea — but 
from  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation  as 
well.  The  list  of  cosponsors,  which  I  will 
announce  at  the  conclusion  of  these  brief 
remarks.  Is  ample  evidence  that  people 
from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other 
are  most  concerned  about  this  problem. 

The  more  I  examine  this  question,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  take 
another  look  at  the  long  haul  and  com- 
muter railroad  situation  as  a  whole. 
Passenger  train  cars  In  use  on  class  1 
railroads  in  this  Nation  have  decreased 
from  43,372  in  1950  to  less  than  23,000  at 
present.  Passenger  train  miles  have  been 
reduced  from  357.5  million  in  1950  to 
about  175  million  at  present. 

As  the  railroads  have  been  engaged  in 
the  rapid  process,  for  various  reasons,  of 
getting  themselves  out  of  the  passenger 
business,  many  communities,  especially 
smaller  ones,  have  suffered  from  the 
loss  of  service.  Let  me  emphasize  again 
that  I  am  in  no  way  suggesting  that  rail- 
roads be  expected  to  continue  imeco- 
nomlcal  passenger  operations  Indefi- 
nitely. I  am  now  and  always  have  been 
an  advocate  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 'What  I  am  saying  Is,  however,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  examine 
where  we  are  and  what  we  are  doing  in 
light  of  our  future  needs  for  both  de- 
fense and  population  mobility. 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  key 
Issue  involved  in  this  controversy  cen- 
ters around  our  present-day  concept  of 
what  should  be  required  of  private  cor- 
porations in  the  public  interest.  'When 
railroads  were  almost  the  only  form  of 
long-distance  transportation,  we  re- 
quired them  to  provide  service  commen- 
surate with  necessity  In  the  public  inter- 
est. Sometimes  that  service  was  not  op- 
erated profitably. 

Since  the  emergence  of  private  auto- 
mobiles and  airlines  as  more  dominant 
means  of  transportation,  the  Federal 
Government,  through  its  policies,  has  ac- 
tually encouraged  their  use,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  railroads.  I  am  not  judging 
this  policy  to  be  right  or  wrong.  I  am 
merely  pointing  It  out  as  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  has  caused  the  posture  of  the 
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railroad  panenger  service  to  be  a  matter 
of  concern  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  drawn  no  firm 
conclusions  on  this  matter  in  my  own 
mind.  Tbere  Is  a  distinct  lack  ot  facts 
available  from  which  to  draw  a  proper 
oooclUBkMi.  It  is  for  precisely  that  rea- 
son that  my  resolution  calls  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  conduct 
this  In-depth  national  survey  of  the  situ- 
ation. Only  when  we  know  whether  sur- 
face rail  transportation  will  be  relevant 
to  the  developing  megalopolis,  only  when 
we  know  if  high-speed  service  with  at- 
tractive equipment  and  convenient 
acbedules  can  attract  passengers  back 
to  the  railroads,  only  when  we  are  sure 
that  Innovations  are  being  tried  to  keep 
passenger  service  in  operation,  only 
when  the  Post  Office  Department  tells  us 
whether  or  not  the  time  may  come  when 
railway  post  ofHce  operations  will  again 
be  necessary,  only  when  the  successful 
E^iropean  innovations  in  equipment  and 
electrification  are  seriously  considered, 
and  only  then,  Mr.  F>resident.  will  we 
have  the  necessary  answers  from  which 
to  make  prudent  and  proper  decisions  on 
this  vital  subject. 

Some  have  suggested  that  railroad 
passenger  service  obviously  Is  not  needed 
becaiise  rldershlp  Is  decllrilng.  On  the 
surface  that  argimient  appears  to  be 
valid.  However,  I  would  point  out  that 
many  urban  areas  which  abandoned 
their  local  rapid  transit  lines  no  less  than 
10  or  20  years  ago  are  now  busily  plan- 
ning their  reconstruction.  A  careful 
study,  at  the  time,  of  the  future  needs 
of  these  urban  areas,  would  have  saved 
minions  of  dollars  and  prevented  much 
confusion  and  congestion. 

In  addition,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  present  rldershlp  decline  Is  an  ac- 
curate barometer  of  the  public's  accept- 
ance of  "good,"  and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "good,"  rail  transportation.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  In  just  one  area. 
A  recent  siirvey  by  Trains  magaatne,  un- 
der the  headhne  "It's  True:  Steam 
Pulled  Pmaaengtn  Paster  30  Years  Ago," 
rwealed  some  Interesting  but  seldom 
heard  facts.  In  1936.  a  passenger  could 
travel  from  Chicago  to  Denver  In  1» 
hours.  Today.  30  years  later,  with  all  of 
our  advances  in  technology,  the  same 
passenger  must  be  on  the  train  10  hours 
and  45  minutes  to  make  the  Identical 
trip.  No  new  stops  have  been  added 
that  would  slow  the  train  down.  Yet 
such  a  fact  just  does  not  make  sense. 
RaDroads  were  moving  passengers  faster 
30  years  ago  than  they  are  today.  Some- 
thing must  be  wrong.  The  survey  went 
on  to  compare  additional  train  times  In 
Intercity  service  between  New  York  aiMl 
Montreal.  New  York  and  Cincinnati, 
WasUngton  and  Cincinnati.  Detroit  and 
Chleago,  and  so  forth.  In  each  case  the 
passenger  must  spend  more  time  aboard 
the  train  today  than  he  did  In  1936.  The 
report  stressed  that  the  survey  Included 
the  "best  Intercity  train  times,"  so  we 
are  comparing  apples  with  apples.  I 
eoold  continue  on  and  on  to  cite  cur- 
rent diffleulttes  with  reservations,  sched- 
uling, equipment,  and  the  like.  But  the 
problem  Is  obvious. 

As  I  stated  in  my  earlier  remarks  on 
the  subject.  I  brieve  that  the  morato- 
itam  by  the  ICC  and  the  Post  Office  De- 


partment Is  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
this  study. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Aiken,  Cannon. 
Case,  CooriR.  Doictnick,  Pannw,  Han- 

SEK.     HATriELD.     HiCKEWLOOPEK.     HrUSKA. 

Inocye,  Javits.  Kuchtl.  Mu-leb,  Mbt- 
CALr.  MuNDT,  Prouty,  Scott.  Sparkman. 
Tydincs,  and  Yodnc  of  North  Dakota.  I 
send  this  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con 
Res  25 '  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Comm"rce,  a.s  follows: 

S    Co.M    Res.   25 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [tfie  Hou.if  of 
Rfpreii'ntatues  concurring) .  That  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  ever  Uicreaslng  con- 
Kestlon  on  the  Nation's  highways,  promot- 
ing the  spread  of  population  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  providing  relief  to  an  overbur- 
dened mall  aervlce.  tt  la  the  senae  of  the 
Congresa  that  the  Secretary  of  Tranaporta- 
Uon  should  make  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestlgaUon  and  study  of  the  potential  of  rail 
transportation.  partlciUarly  over  existing 
Unes  and  rights-of-way.  for  passenger  and 
mall  transportation  In  the  United  States. 
Such  Investigation  and  study  should  In- 
clude— 

(  1 1  a  determination  of  the  possible  future 
use  of  high  speed  passenger  train*  In  the 
various  corridor  cities  or  megalopolis  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

i2i  a  determination  of  the  possible  fu- 
ture use  of  auto  earner  passenger  trains 
for  long  distance  high  speed  rail  transpor- 
taUon; 

(31  a  determination  of  the  poaslbllltlee  of 
developing  economical  means  to  continue 
and  provide  additional  rail  service  to  small 
ootnm unities  not  locate<l  in  areas  of  dense 
population; 

(4)  a  determination  of  the  [>o8alble  use  of 
electricity  for  high  speed  raU  transportaUon: 

(5)  in  consultation  with  the  Pcatmaater 
Oeneral,  a  determination  of  the  possible  use 
of  high  speed  rail  transportaUon  for  post 
office  operations: 

(6 1  a  review  of  all  existing  research  and 
development  in  rail  transportation  and  a 
determination  of  areas  where  future  research 
and  development  should  be  concentrated: 
and 

(7)  such  other  matters  as  wotUd  promote 
such  ptirpose. 

Sac.  3.  It  is  also  the  sense  of  the  Congresa 
that  pending  the  completion  of  such  investi- 
gation and  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation— 

( 1 )  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Commlaalon 
sbouM  exercise  such  authority  as  It  has 
under  law  to  prevent  any  further  discon- 
tinuance or  abandonment  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service:  and 

(3)  the  Poatotaster  Oeneral  should  con- 
tinue all  existing  arrangemenu  for  railroad 
mall  transportation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask^  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  3  P.M. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President,    I 

move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 3  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (&t 
12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  leccss  until  3  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
same  day 

At  3  o'clock  p.m..  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding OfBcer  iMr  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  chair) . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that  on 
April  27,  1967.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  49)  to  designate  April  28-29. 
1967,  as  "Rush-Bagot  Agreement  Days' 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  303)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  30,  1954.  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government 
for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letter,  which  were  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

Pboposeo  Amsnomknts  to  thx  Budget.  1068, 
FOR  Trkasurt  Depabtmeitt  (S.  Doc.  No.  23) 
A  communicatloD  from  tlia  Prssident  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1066,  in  the 
amount  of  ll.36i.(X)0.  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment (With  an  accompanying  pa{>er) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Aoditionai.  Appropriations  tor 
Various  Departments  and  Agencies  (S. 
Doc.  No.  22) 

A  communicaUon  from  the  President  of 
the  tfnlted  States,  transmitting  proposed  ad- 
ditional appropriations.  In  the  amount  of 
•«. 199.000,  for  the  fiscal  year  1M7.  and  SiS.- 
68S.(X)0,  for  tb«  fiscal  year  IMSS,  for  various 
departments  and  agencies  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriatlocks.  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

RaPOET    ON    CLAtMS    OP    CEBTAU*    IlfDIAMS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claims  of  The  Meacalero  Apache  et  al.  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  Doclcet  No. 
22  B,  and  The  Metcalero  Apache  Tribe  et  oJ, 
V.  The  United  States  of  America.  Docket  No. 
aSM}  ( wltb  accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Approprlauona. 
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CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OP 
NORTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

House  Concurrent  RESOLtrnoN  I-l 
A  concurrent  resolution  applying  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention  for   the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of   the 
United  States,  relating  to  apportionment. 
Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  membership  in  both  houses 
of  a  bicameral  state  legislature  must  be  ap- 
portioned only  according  to  population;  and 
■Whereas,  for  175  years  the  people  of  the 
various  states  have  had  the  freedom,  to  ap- 
portion their  legislatures  in  the  manner  they 
felt  best  reflected  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  recognizing  that  a  system  of  appor- 
tionment that  might  be  best  for  one  state 
might  not  necessarily  accommodate  the  needs 
of  another  state,  but  that  each  shoiUd  be 
free  to  make  its  own  selection; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  that  this 
Legislature  re8p>ectfully  petiUons  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting a  Constitutional  Amendment  to  the 
States  which  will  secure  to  the  people  the 
right  of  some  choice  in  the  method  of  appor- 
tionment of  one  house  of  a  state  legislature 
on  a  basis  other  than  i>opulation  alone;  and 
Be  it  further  Resolved  that  this  resolution 
Is  rescinded  if  the  Congress  itself  proposes 
such  a  plan  to  the  states  for  ratification;  and 
Be  it  further  Resolved  that  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  Immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
Gordon  S.  Aamoth, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
O.  R.  Oilbreath, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Charles  Tighb, 
President  of  the  Seruite. 
Leo  LEIDHOI.M, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  "WELFARE 
TO  PILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted, until  midnight  tonight,  to  file 
reports,  together  with  minority,  Individ- 
ual, or  supplemental  views.  If  desired. 

The  PRESIDINIG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF   A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  ei7.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  State  of 
Washington  to  use  the  Incocne  from  certain 
lands  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
schools  and  other  public  Institutions  (Kept. 
No.  198). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8. 889.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 


'Wllderneas,  Los  Padres  National  Forest.  In 
the  State  of  CaUXomla  (Rept.  No.  199) ;  and 
8. 1098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sacramento 
Valley  irrigation  canals.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  In  order  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  certain  project  features  for  future 
Irrigation  of  additional  lands  (Rept.  No. 
300). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
8. 1652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia 
D.  Mpatzlan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Duk  Hwa 
Kim  and  his  wife,  Kyi  Bok  Han  Kim;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grttening)  : 

8. 1654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  transferring 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Jurisdiction  over  lands 
of  the  United  States  within  the  boundaries 
of  Naval  Petrolevim  Reserve  Numbered  4, 
and  atMlishlng  such  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Barti.ett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

8. 1655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenttcide  Act  to 
authorlEe  user  charges  for  certain  services 
performed  thereunder  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8. 1656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  further 
extend  the  period  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  applicable 
in  the  current  dispute  between  the  rail- 
road carriers  represented  by  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain  of 
their  employees;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion when  reported  by  Mr.  Morse,  which  ap- 
pears tmder  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  TO 
DETERMINE  THE  POTENTIAL 
OP  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  AND 
MAIL  TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  ALLOTP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
DoviNiCK.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Yottnc 
of  North  Dakota) ,  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  25)  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  an  Investigation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine the  potential  of  railroad  passenger 
and  mail  transportation  In  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  sutanltted  by  Mr. 
Allott,  which  appears  imder  a  separate 
hefluUng.) 


ALASKA    OIL    PRCXjRESS    REPORT: 
NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  NO.  4 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  1%  the  centennial  celebration  of 
Alaska's  acquisition  by  the  United  States. 
Much  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
100  years  in  Alaska,  but  when  compared 
with  the  promise  of  the  future,  it  seems 
truly  infinitesimal.  We  have  a  great  and 
wonderful  State,  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  challenge  of  the  future.  The  flag 
of  Alaska  most  symbolically  shows  the 
Big  Dipper  and  the  North  Star — the  star 
to  guide  us  into  the  future  and  the  dip- 
per to  sustain  us,  a  dipper  filled  with  the 
treasures  that  are  Alaska's:  its  forests, 
its  clear  and  abundant  streams,  Its  wild- 
life, Its  buried  diches,  and  most  of  all,  its 
people. 

We  Alaskans  feel  we  have  a  lot  to  brag 
about,  and  sometimes  we  do  brag  a  lit- 
tle— we  are  the  biggest,  we  are  the  far- 
thest north,  we  are  the  farthest  west,  we 
have  the  longest  shoreline,  the  highest 
mountain,  the  largest  bears,  and  so  on — 
but,  generally,  we  do  not  brag  at  all.  I 
think  we  know  how  good  Alaska  is,  but 
we  also  know  we  can  make  it  better. 
Careful  but  imaginative  exploitation  of 
our  natural  treasures  is  one  way  Alas- 
kans are  working  to  make  their  State 
better. 

The  face  of  Alaska  is  showing  the 
marks  of  technological  change.  Where 
once  the  environment  denied  man  access, 
he  is  now  able  to  survive ;  and  where  man 
formerly  went  on  foot,  he  is  now  able  to 
take  limited  amounts  of  heavy  equip- 
ment. ChEinge  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  change  we  will,  for  we  realize  our 
future  depends  on  the  recovery  and  utili- 
zation of  our  natural  resources — and  the 
margin  of  profit  is  the  balance  between 
eflacient  modern  methods  and  the  stern 
environment. 

We  have  barely  begun  to  develop  our 
resource  industries.  Untapped  reservoirb 
of  gas  and  oil  await  the  driller's  bit; 
veins  of  precious  and  semiprecious  ore  lie 
hidden  below  the  surface;  great  forests 
stand  silent  and  unproductive;  and  our 
waters  abound  with  an  immeasurable 
harvest.  More  than  half  the  land  Is 
farther  than  100  miles  from  the  inade- 
quate, defense-oriented  system  of  high- 
ways— and  the  terrain  is  unaccommo- 
dating. 

Despite  the  formidable  obstacles  that 
must  be  overcMne,  some  of  our  industries 
are  growing  at  a  healthy  rate,  Mr.  Presi-  ' 
dent,  and  one  of  the  fastest  growing  is 
the  petroleum  Industry.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  describe  that 
growth  so  that  all  Senators  will  better 
appreciate  the  problems  that  confront 
us  and  the  great  strides  we  are  making 
in  Alaska.  This  industry  is  typical  of 
many  In  the  State,  and  it  demonstrates 
both  the  drive  that  Is  necessary  to  gain 
success  and  the  economic  benefits  that 
result. 

The  oil  Industry  Is  not  new  to  Alaska. 
The  presence  of  oil  seepage  has  been 
known  for  centuries,  and  native  Alaskans 
imderstood  its  Importance  despite  their 
inability  to  render  It  very  usefuL  Oil 
was  found  in  the  ArcUe  tundra,  along 
the  peninsula,  in  the  Cook  Inlet  area, 
at  Nome,  and  east  of  Prince  William 
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Sound  at  Katalla.    "KAtalla.  "  In  fact.  Is 
the  Indian  word  for  oil. 

The  first  serious  attempts  to  drill  for 
oil  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  but  the  crudeness  of  equipment 
and  the  limited  knowledge  available 
doomed  the  ventures  to  failure.  Other 
attempts  were  made  periodically  until 
the  1930's  when  limited  success  was 
achieved  in  the  Katalla  area.  There,  37 
wells  were  drilled,  of  which  18  were  pro- 
ducers of  a  high-quality.  parafOn-base 
oil.  The  operation  would  be  called  a 
"shoestring  operation"  by  most  of  us  to- 
day. The  difllculties  and  hardships  en- 
diired  were  so  great  that  a  Are  In  the  re- 
finery was  suflBclent  to  end  all  work  In 
1933. 

Little  more  was  done  until  the  latter 
part  of  World  War  II  when  a  massive  at- 
tempt was  mounted  In  the  Arctic  by  the 
Navy  in  the  hope  of  locating  oil  reserves 
which  could  sustain  the  Nation  in  the 
event  of  a  long  drawn-out  war.  Prom 
a  base  established  at  Point  Barro-v,  geo- 
physical exploration  teams  searched  the 
entire  North  Slope  between  the  Brooks 
Range  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  area 
consisted  of  23  6  million  acres  set  aside 
by  President  Harding  in  1923  as  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 — PET-4 — and 
an  adjoining  25.8  million  acres  set  aside 
In  1943  to  Insure  Government  ownership 
of  deposits  thought  to  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  reserve. 

The  exploration  and  test  drilling  con- 
ducted by  the  Navy  continued  until  1953 
when,  despite  promise  of  major  finds, 
a  Oovemment  economy  drive  brought 
an  operations  to  a  halt.  Following  this 
decision,  the  25.8  million  acres  adjoining 
PET-4  were  returned  to  the  public  do- 
main In  1958 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
huge  deposits  were  indicated  by  the  ex- 
ploratory operations — it  is  estimated 
that  57  million  barrels  of  oil  can  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Umiat  structure  alone — at 
the  cessation  of  operations  only  a  small 
amount  of  oil  from  test  wells  had  been 
produced.  In  fact  the  only  actual  use 
of  energy  from  PET-4  has  been  the  sup- 
plying of  natural  gas  to  Government  In- 
staDatlons  and  the  village  of  Barrow 
under  the  terms  of  an  act  which  I  spon- 
sored In  the  87th  Congress. 

In  1957.  the  petroleum  Industry  was 
reborn  In  Alaska  In  the  vicinity  of  Cook 
Inlet,  and  this  time  the  Infant  thrived 
and  Is  going  to  reach  maturity.  The 
Swanson  River  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula 
wa*  the  scene  of  the  first  major  discov- 
ery, and  the  success  of  this  find  encour- 
aged a  flurry  of  exploration  and  drilling 
that  has  snowballed  Into  an  oil  boom. 

In  1958  the  return  of  Navy -held  land 
adjacent  to  PET-4  on  the  Arctic  Slope 
to  the  public  domain  caused  feverish 
•peculation  and  exploration  despite  the 
remoteness  of  the  area. 

Although  exploration  and  test  drilling 
continued  each  year  with  some  success. 
It  was  not  until  1964  that  the  industry 
received  its  second  shot  In  the  arm — the 
one  that  insured  the  permanency  of  the 
oil  Industry  In  Alaska.  In  that  yeeir  the 
tremendous  potential  of  the  Middle 
Ground  Shoal  in  Cook  Inlet  was  discov- 
ered. The  enthusiasm  that  greeted  that 
find  was  summed  up  by  Randolph  Yost, 
president  of  the  Pan  American  Petro- 


leum Corp.,  one  of  the  many  oU  com- 
panies established  to  develop  the  Alas- 
kan fields,  when  he  described  the  Middle 
Ground  Shoal  structure  as  "comparable 
to  those  found  In  the  Middle  East,  one 
of  the  most  prolific  oil-producing  areas 
In  the  world." 

Since  1964,  the  drilling  of  new  wells 
and  the  production  of  oil  in  the  Cook 
Inlet  and  Kenal  Peninsula  areas  have 
been  most  successful. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  discovery  of 
oU  has  been  the  discovery  of  gas  fields. 
At  the  end  of  1964  Alaska  already  had 
12  fields,  nine  of  which  were  in  the  Cook 
Inlet-Kenal  area.  Four  of  the  fields  are 
in  continuous  production,  supplying  a 
high  grade  of  natural  gas  to  consumers 
in  Alaska  and  soon  to  supply  overseas 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  the  oil 
Industry  m  Alaska  is  phenomenal  in  the 
light  of  the  difficulties  that  have  had  to 
be  overcome.  Modern  techniques  and 
equipment  have  accounted  for  much  of 
the  breakthrough,  but  a  large  percentage 
of  the  credit  must  be  given  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  men  Involved  and  the  in- 
herent drive  of  our  American  free  ent^- 
prisi  system.  Free  enterprise  Is  at  fls 
best  vhen  vast  areas  with  untapped  re- 
sources .i^e  opened  up  to  production  and 
the  local  economy  h*>nefits  from  '.he  iife- 
biood  of  sustained  emplojinent. 

Picture.  If  you  will,  Mr  President,  the 
Arctic  North  Slope  with  its  ice  and  snow 
and.  In  the  short  summer,  mile  after  mile 
of  spongy  wet  tundra  and  thousands  of 
lakes  and  ponds  There  tests  have  shown 
the  pre.sence  of  gas  and  oil  in  huge  quan- 
tities The  amount  at  Umlat  alone  U 
valued  at  $150  million,  almost  three 
times  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  exploration  in  PET-4  But 
the  lack  of  suitable  transportation  from 
Fairbanks.  500  miles  to  the  south,  pre- 
cludes a  wholesale  assault  on  the  known 
reserves  Transportation  of  equipment 
to  drill  one  well  would  cost  $15  million 
under  present  conditions  One  industry 
study  estimated  a  road  from  Fairbanks 
would  cost  »50  million  and  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  transporting  such  equip- 
ment to  $300,000,  but  still  we  would 
need  oil  and  gas  collection  centers,  pipe- 
lines and  other  supporting  facilities  and 
access  roads  Under  these  conditions  It 
Is  extraordinary  for  private  enterprise  to 
keep  plugging  away  In  their  search  for 
oil.  And  yet  they  do.  It  Is  ample  testi- 
mony of  their  expectation  to  find  rich 
new  fields  and  their  faith  in  the  future 
growth  of  Alaska. 

Picture,  also,  the  disillusionment  that 
would  stem  from  two  unsuccessful  wild- 
cat wells,  the  reward  of  a  handful  of 
valiant,  hopeful  men  after  the  back- 
breaking  herculean  task  of  trucking 
heavy  drilling  equipment  across  65  miles 
of  thawing  tundra  on  the  roadless  Alas- 
ka Peninsula.  This  attempt  In  1959  is 
being  matched  again  by  other  crews  on 
the  peninsula  with  the  same  hope — and 
perhaps  this  time  with  more  assurance. 
The  Cook  Inlet  area,  our  most  produc- 
tive area.  Is  not  without  Its  constant 
threats  from  the  environment.  Plat- 
forms like  the  famUlar  Texas  towers  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  modified 
to  withstand  the  barrage  of  the  elements : 
subzero  temperatures;    tides  rising  and 


falling  30  feet:  tidal  currents  of  5  knots 
washing  away  the  bottom  around  the 
platforms'  footings  and  hurling  huge  ice 
cakes  against  the  structures  with  the 
fury  of  runaway  boxcars.  The  life  of 
men  on  the  platforms  Is  no  less  perilous 
In  the  winter  as  they  carry  on  their  work 
In  bll2zards  driven  by  winds  up  to  40 
knots.  Indeed,  the  very  presence  of  these 
undertakings  In  such  an  uncompromis- 
ing environment  Is  a  measure  of  Alaska's 
potential. 

Mr.  President,  the  growth  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  In  Alaska  Is  most 
meaningful  to  the  economy  of  the  entire 
United  States  as  well  as  of  Alaska.  As 
has  been  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  United  States  will  use  more 
petroleum  energy  between  1966-80  than 
has  been  used  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
Industry  since  1859.  But  our  national 
discovery  picture  is  not  bright;  the  total 
wells  drilled  by  our  domestic  Industry 
declined  29  percent  from  1956  to  1965, 
and  the  estimated  total  wells  In  1966  was 
11  percent  below  1965.  This  will  cause 
an  "energy  gap"  If  allowed  to  continue. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  maintain  our  present  ratio  of 
reserves  versus  production  and  to  meet 
future  natural  gas  needs,  we  must  find 
30  trillion  cubic  feet  of  new  gas  between 
now  and  1980.  Alaska's  contribution  is 
significant  when  we  realize  that  the  aver- 
age rate  since  1965  will  provide  only  20 
trillion  cubic  feet  by  that  date.  In  the 
case  of  oil  reserves,  the  quantity  found 
In  1965  was  encouraging,  but  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  oil  production  exceeded  new- 
reserves  found  In  3  of  the  last  6  years, 
considerable  Importance  must  be  given 
to  the  efforts  waged  In  Alaska. 

The  direct  Federal  benefit  from  the 
petroleum  Industry  In  Alaska  is  not 
easily  measured;  however,  in  the  Point 
Barrow  vicinity  alone.  Federal  installa- 
tions have  used  gas  from  the  South  Bar- 
row gas  field  since  1949  at  a  real  saving 
to  the  U.S.  Uxpayer  of  $9  million.  In 
the  years  ahead,  the  military  undoubted- 
ly will  receive  substantial  benefits  from 
a  major  American-owned  Alaska  oil  field 
lying  directly  on  the  great  circle  air 
route  to  Asia  and  the  Orient. 

For  the  State  the  rewards  of  our  grow- 
ing petroleum  industry  have  been  many 
The  construction  of  refineries,  pipelines, 
tank  farms,  access  roads,  shipping  ter- 
minals, and  whole  conununltles  to  sup- 
port the  Industry  has  provided  steady, 
gainful  employment  for  thousands  of 
persons  and  has  Introduced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  Into  local  communi- 
ties. Direct  revenues  realized  by  the 
State  from  1959  to  1964  amounted  to 
nearly  $100  million.  The  Income  from 
competitive  bids  for  oil  lands  Is  signifi- 
cant despite  Its  variabUlty.  Reflecting 
a  new  Interest  In  the  Mlddleton  Island 
area  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  last  years 
16th  competitive  sale  amounted  to  more 
than  $7  million. 

In  addition.  Isolated  communities  such 
as  Barrow  and  Tyonek  are  now  able  to 
benefit  from  the  abundant  supplies  of 
natural  gas  which  had  been  unused 
below  the  surface  for  centuries  while 
the  natives  fought  against  the  cold  for 
their  very  survival.  Aside  from  the 
Immediate  benefit  of  the  energy  itself, 
secondary  benefits  to  the  villages  have 
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been  far  reaching.  The  very  fact  that 
gas  is  potentially  hazardous  has  prompt- 
ed modernization  programs  to  lay  out 
streets  and  rebuild  homes  and  buildings 
In  well-planned,  safe,  and  efficient  com- 
munities. Tyonek's  benefits  have  been 
spectacular.  Lease  of  oil  land  within 
the  Tyonek  reservation  has  brought  $12 
million  to  the  natives  who  have  shown 
great  wisdom  In  their  use  of  the  money. 
Investments  as  well  as  community  proj- 
ects have  been  sound  and  rewarding. 

Historically,  petroleum  prices  have 
been  high,  too  high.  In  Alaska.  They 
are  still  too  high.  However,  the  cost  of 
petroleima  products  to  Alaskans  has  de- 
creased In  some  cases,  reflecting  the 
availability  of  local  petroleum  sources. 
The  wholesale  price  of  furnace  oil  and 
regular  gas  in  Fairbanks,  for  example, 
decreased  about  3  cents  per  gallon  from 
1959  to  1965,  despite  rising  costs  of  em- 
ployee wages  and  benefits  which  totaled 
about  10  percent.  During  the  same 
period.  Federal  and  State  taxes  rose  4 
cents  per  gallon. 

The  future  of  the  Industry  in  Alaska 
Is  exceedingly  bright.  The  known  and 
predicted  reserves  are  fabulously  large. 
In  the  Cook  Inlet-Kenal  area  alone  the 
estimated  reserved  of  oil  and  gas  are 
1  billion  barrels  and  4  trillion  cubic  feet, 
respectively.  As  the  Industry  expands 
and  as  its  products  become  more  widely 
available,  Alaska's  other  major  indus- 
tries will  benefit.  The  fishing  Industry, 
limibering  and  forest  products  Indus- 
tries, and  the  mining  Industry  will  all 
find  Increasing  use  of  Alaska's  petroleum 
products,  and  by  mutual  stimulation  all 
will  benefit. 

The  development  of  an  overseas  mar- 
ket Is  certain.  Already  several  large 
contracts  have  been  awarded.  In  one, 
the  Tokyo  Gas  Co.  will  purchase  an  esti- 
mated $25  million  of  natural  gas  per 
year  under  a  long-term  contract.  This 
will  require  the  construction  of  a  multi- 
million-dollar liquefaction  processing 
plant  In  the  vicinity  of  Kenal.  Contracts 
also  have  been  awarded  for  two  other 
natural  gas  processing  plants  on  the 
Kenal  Peninsula.  One,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  on  the  west  coast,  will  produce  530,- 
000  tons  of  ammonia  per  year;  the  other, 
the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the  world,  will 
produce  350,000  tons  of  prilled  urea  per 
year.  Products  from  both  plants  will 
be  marketed  throughout  North  America 
and  the  Pacific  basin. 

As  the  needs  of  the  State  become  more 
complex,  and  as  the  transportation 
system  expands  In  keeping  with  the 
demands  of  a  thriving  and  growing 
population,  the  fruits  of  today's  explo- 
ration and  wUdcattlng  will  be  harvested, 
and  Alaska's  oil  production — which  has 
Jumped  16  percent  since  the  first  of  last 
year  to  a  record  35,000  barrels  per  day — 
will  multiply  manifold. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  companies  operating  In 
Alaska,  prospecting  and  drilling  Is  con- 
tinuing at  an  accelerated  pace.  In  the 
Cook  Inlet  Basin  alone  during  July  1966, 
nine  major  companies  were  wlldcattlng 
19  wells — about  50  percent  of  which  could 
be  expected  to  be  productive  if  Alaska's 
high  batting  average  prevailed.  In  addi- 
tion. In  the  vicinity  of  wells  already  pro- 


ducing, four  development  and  extension 
wells  were  being  drilled.  Geophysical 
surveys  at  that  time  were  belxig  con- 
ducted near  Nome,  In  Bristol  Bay,  along 
the  Alaska  Peninsula,  In  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  and  In  the  Cook  Inlet  Basin. 

Even  a  partial  list  of  companies  active 
in  the  State  is  Impressive:  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co.,  Himt  Oil  Co.,  Great  Basins 
Petroleum  Corp.,  Pan  American  Petro- 
letun  Corp.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Calif..  Texaco  Inc.,  Trinity 
Canadian  Drilling  Co.,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
Calif.,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co., 
MobU  Oil  Co.,  Signal  OU  k  Gas  Co., 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Marathon  Oil 
Co.,  Skelly  Oil  Co..  Sinclair  Oil  &  Gas 
Co.,  and  Gulf  Oil  Co. 

The  Industry's  contribution  since  the 
Swanson  River  oil  discovery  In  1957  rep- 
resents an  Investment  of  $500,000,000 
and  a  gross  value  of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duced of  about  $125  million.  For  the 
Cook  Inlet-Kenal  area,  the  only  area  of 
commercial  production  to  date,  the 
cumulative  production  statistics  to 
March  1,  1966,  are  interesting. 


Field 

Number 
dwells 

Oil 

(barrels) 

Oss  (thou- 
sand cubic 
feet) 

Bwanmn  River 

Middle  Ormmd 
ShoaL 

S3 

3 
0 

1 

2 

52, 066, 467 
178,623 

42, 978, 131 
73.866 

Ken&l _ 

18, 143, 190 

Rtarlfng       



280,221 

North  Fork 
(testing) 

101,985 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  today  has 
been  to  Increase  the  awareness  of  my 
fellow  Senators  to  the  progress  we  are 
making  In  Alaska.  We  still  have  much 
to  do  to  catch  up  with  the  dimensions  of 
our  State.  I  Intend  to  keep  doing  what 
I  can  for  my  fellow  Alaskans  by  pointing 
out  and  submitting  legislation  for  such 
needs  as  are  the  proper  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard  I  have 
Introduced  today  legislation  to  return 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  to  the 
public  domain  so  that  It  can  be  opened 
up  for  commercial  development.  The 
present  policy  of  maintaining  "reserves 
in  the  ground"  Is  out  of  tune  with  the 
times.  In  no  conceivable  way  could  such 
reserves  as  the  imdeveloped  potential  of 
PET-4  be  of  use  during  a  national  emer- 
gency. The  only  practical,  realistic  re- 
serve Is  one  which  has  been  thoroughly 
developed  and  is  Immediately  available 
as  a  source  of  energy.  The  opening  up  of 
PET-4  with  its  known  resources  would 
further  stimulate  exploration  in  adjacent 
areas  which  have  been  Inadequately  ex- 
plored. Many  agree  with  me  that  com- 
mercial develojHnent  of  the  Arctic  North 
Slope  would  be  attractive  and  feasible 
under  this  arrangement. 

Legislation  is  needed,  but  of  course, 
the  greatest  role  to  be  played  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  State  will 
fall  to  the  people  themselves.  That  Is  a 
tall  order  for  only  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people— even  for  Alaskans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  be 
printed  in  the  Recori)  at  this  point  and 
also  a  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  1654)  to  provide  for  trans- 
ferring from  the  Secretaxy  of  the  Navy 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Jurisdic- 
tion over  lands  of  the  United  States 
within  the  boundaries  of  Naval  Petro- 
leimi  Reserve  No.  4,  and  abolish- 
ing such  naval  petroleum  reserve,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ba&tlett  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruening),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4,  located  In 
the  State  of  Alaska,  as  defined  and  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  Numbered  3797-A 
dated  February  27,  1023,  as  amended  by  pub- 
lic land  order  289  dated  July  20,  1946,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  at>oUahed  and 
terminated ,  and  the  Executive  order  creating 
It  Is  hereby  revolted,  eflfectlve  as  of  thirty 
days  foUowing  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act. 

Sxc.  2.  Jurisdiction  over  all  lands  of  the 
United  States  and  over  leases,  licenses,  per- 
mits, or  other  agreements  covering  such 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  such  naval 
petroleum  reserve  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  shall  be  vested  In  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  effective  as  of  thirty  days  fol- 
lowmg  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  and 
all  original  records  of  all  leases,  permits, 
licenses,  agreements,  all  files,  letters,  docu- 
ments, mapw.  records,  and  all  surplus  prop- 
erty, buUdlng,  structures,  books  of  account 
and  Improvements  relating  and  pertaining  to 
said  reserve  shall  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  or  before  such 
effective  date. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  validity  of  any 
lease.  Ucense,  permit,  transfer,  or  agreement 
issued  or  made  under  authority  of  legislation 
relating  to  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
(10  U.S.C.  7421-7438),  or  any  other  Act.  and 
In  existence  at  the  time  this  Act  becomes  ef- 
fective, or  impair  any  rights  or  privileges 
which  have  accrued  under  such  leases, 
licenses,  permits,  'to'ansfers,  or  agreements. 

Sec.  4.  Deposits  of  oil  and  gas  luiderlylng 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Nvuubered 
4,  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  subject  to  disposition  in  the  form  and 
manner  provided  In  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved February  25,  1920  (41  Stat.  437),  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  promote  the  mining  of  coal, 
phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium  on 
the  public  domain",  as  amended:  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
lease  by  competitive  bidding,  under  general 
regxUatlons  to  be  tssued  by  him,  the  oil  and 
gas  de{K)sits  In  any  area  within  the  present 
iMundarles  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 4  whenever  he  believes  tliat  knowledge 
of  the  area  gained  through  exploration  con- 
ducted by  the  t'nited  States  could  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  a  holder  of  an  oil  and  gas 
lease  in  that  area. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Sec'ctary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized to  continue  present  operations  In 
the  South  Barrow  gas  field  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  to  furnish  gas  therefrom  without 
charge  to  the  other  federal  agencies  that  now 
or  hereafter  occupy  land  at  or  near  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska 

(2)  to  furnish  gas  therefrom  for  sale  to 
the  village  of  Barrow,  and  other  commuiUtles 
at  or  near  Point  Barrow,  Alaska 

(3)  to  explore  and  develop  the  gas  re- 
sources of  any  portion  of  the  South  Barrow 
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fUld  which  U  not  subject  to  a  leaae  under 
tiM  IClJMnI  L«Mln«  Act  after  notlfylnc  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  oX  hla  propoaed  ac- 
tion. Any  such  exploration  will  be  limited 
to  the  need  (or  reservea  to  continue  the  ac- 
tlTltlea  authorized  under  this  subeectlon. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not 
!••■«  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  without 
conaultaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Secretaj7  of  Defense, 
•ay  portion  of  the  South  Barrow  g&a  field. 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon   analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bartlztt  is  as  follows: 
SacnoNAi.  Analysis  or  S.   1664 

Section  1  terminates  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4  In  A]aak.a  and  the  executive 
order  creating  U  30  days  from  enactment 
of  the  blU. 

Section  2  orders  transfer  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  reserve  and  all  records  pertaining 
to  reserve   to  the  Secretary  of   the  Interior. 

Section  3  protests  valid  existing  rights 
created  under  any  act  In  existence  when 
S.  1684  U  enacted. 

Section  4  makes  land  within  the  reserve 
subject  to  disposition  under  federal  mineral 
leasing  laws  with  the  proviso  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  lease  by  competitive 
bidding  any  land  in  the  reserve  when  he 
believes  that  federal  exploration  of  the  land 
baa  resulted  in  Information  which  could 
benefit  the   bolder  of  a   lease 

Section  5(a)  authorises  the  Secretary 
of  Defens"  to  continue  such  activities  In 
the  South   Barrow   Oas  Field   as 

(1)  Supplying  free  gas  to  government 
agencies. 

(3)   Selling  gas  to  Barrow  community. 

Section  5(b)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  not  lease  any  land 
in  South  Barrow  Oas  Field  without  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


HEARING  ON  S.   1028— SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  Service  of  the  Committee  on 
Port  Office  and  Civil  Service  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  8.  1028  at  2  pjn..  May 
4.  1967. 

The  bill.  Introduced  by  the  chairman 
at  the  full  committee.  Senator  A.  8 
MoEx  MoNsoNXY.  would  provide  for  sal- 
ary adjustment  and  credit  for  service  for 
employees  of  county  offices  of  the  Agri- 
culture Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  who  are  appointed  to  positions 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  the  bill 
may  arrange  to  do  so  by  contacting  the 
committee  at  telephone  No   225-5451. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  8PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Seiuitor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Srurms] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  612,  the 
Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967,  at  its  next 
printing. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  8.  1308 
Mr.      CLARK.     Mr.      President 


on 


Thursday.  May  4,  and  Prlday,  May  5, 
1967,  beginning  at  9:30  am.,  the  Sub> 
committee  on  Employment,  Manpower, 


and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  8.  1308.  relating  to  equal  op- 
portunity in  emplojmnent,  In  room  4232. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  should  contact  the 
subcommittee  staff. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT  OF  EX- 
PORTS BY  THE  SENATE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
its  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  have  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce that  the  committee  will  conduct 
a  series  of  public  hearings  at  principle 
seaports  across  the  country,  beginning 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  Portland,  Oreg  . 
on  May  19  and  20  Other  sessions  will 
follow  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  on  the 
gulf,  the  Port  of  New  York  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  and  Milwaukee  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway 

The  sessions  "In  the  field"'  will  be 
chaired  by  Senators  from  these  areas. 
Dates,  locations,  and  witness  lists  will  be 
released  when  final  arrangements  have 
been  made. 

The  public  proceedings  are  part  of  an 
Intensive  study  by  the  committee  of  the 
potentials  and  problems  of  expanding 
American  exports  and  US  maritime 
commerce. 

This  country  has  had  a  persistent  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  since  1958. 
One  authority  after  another  has  stated 
that  US.  exports  are  the  key  factor  in 
trying  to  solve  this  problem.'  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  adopted  some 
widely  heralded  programs  aimed  at  ex- 
panding overseas  sales  by  American 
business. 

When  it  comes  to  results,  however, 
these  efforts  seem  to  be  something  less 
than  a  resounding  success. 

Trade  sUtistlcs  for  1966  Indicate  that 
the  United  States  has  not  fared  well  in 
international  trade  over  the  past  2  years. 
While  exports  grew  by  4  percent  in  1965 
and  10  percent  in  1966.  imports  climbed 
by  14 '2  percent  In  1965  and  20  percent 
In  1966.  As  a  result,  our  trade  surplus 
in  1966  fell  $1.5  billion  to  about  $3.8  bU- 
lion.  This  was  almost  50  percent  below 
the  $6.7  billion  peak  surplus  of  1964.  and 
was  the  lowest  trade  balance  since  1959  ' 
Depending  upon  how  certain  transac- 
tions are  treated,  the  1966  trade  surplus 
could  be  even  narrower.'  The  overall 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  of  course,  con- 
tinued to  be  in  deficit  by  over  a  billion 


'  See.  for  Instance.  "Exports  In  Balance." 
the  London  Economist,  June  13.  196S.  page 
1330:1.  which  commented  that  "(the  VS. 
merchandise  export  account)  Is  the  rock  on 
which  attempts  to  right  the  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments  must  be  built  (over  the 
long  term) ." 

'  "Alternatives  to  Tight  Money  Policy  for 
1967."  Congressional  Record.  Feb.  3,  1»67, 
pp.  3538-3643. 

•"UB.  Trade  Balance  Off  During  19«fl." 
Journal  of  Commerce.  March  30.  I9S7,  page 
1;7. 


dollars,'  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will 
be  "substantially  larger"  In  1967.' 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  in  terms  of  percentage 
of  gross  national  products  exported,  this 
Nation  compares  unfavorably  to  other 
industrialized  nations.  Other  countries 
with  similar  economies,  sell  from  three 
to  six  times  as  much  as  their  production 
abroad.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Export  trade  as  percentage  of  gross  national 
product,  1963  (table  includes  good*  and 
service* .•  native  currency  in  milliont)^ 
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Another  factor  in  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  totals  which  bears  watching  is 
the  Inflow  of  capital  in  response  to  the 
higher  rates  of  interest  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year.  Although,  according  to  Rob- 
ert Roosa,'  these  are  "clocked  through 
the  established  machinery  as  If  they 
were  lasting  Investment  gains,"  they  are 
actually  quite  temporary. 

Mr.  Roosa  noted: 

The  gap  which  tight  money  alone  did  not 
and  could  not  close  in  1966— will  come  out 
in  the  open.  And  as  last  year's  inflows  (of 
from  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  In  short-term 
capital)  should  be  reversed  the  statistics 
deficit  may  be  Inflated  next  year  In  the  same 
way  It  was  deducted  last  year. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  Inter- 
national developments,  the  gold  reserves 
of  the  United  States  have  declined  from 
$17.8  billion,  or  about  44  percent  of 
the  world's  supply  in  1960,  to  $13.2  bil- 
lion or  about  31  percent  at  the  end  of 
1966.'  During  January  and  Pebrxiary 
1967.  these  reserves  declined  further,  by 
$33  million  and  $41  million  respectively." 

Under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  the 
dollar  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  gold.*  the  reserves  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  are  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tificates representing  gold,"  and  the  le- 
gal basis  of  our  money  and  credit  sys- 


•  "The  Balance  of  Payments.  Fourth  Quar- 
ter 1966."  by  W.  Lederer  and  E.  M.  Parrlsh. 
Survey  of  Current  Business.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  tdarch  1967,  pages  14-18 

•  "Business  In  Brief"  the  Chase  National 
Bank.  April.  1967. 

•  "Closing  the  Payments  Oap"  remarks  by 
Robert  V.  Roosa.  Waldorf  Astoria.  Jan.  18, 
1967. 

'  "Ck)ld  Reserves  of  Central  Banks  and  Gov- 
ernments," Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  March 
1967,  page  473. 

■  "FM  Reports  Increased  Oold  Drain," 
Journal  of  Conunerce.  March  SO,  1967,  page 
1:8. 

•Oold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  31  U.S.C.  444 
(deflnltlon)  :  31  USO  831  (power  of  President 
to  alter);  31  C.F.R.  B8  (moat  recent  modifi- 
cation by  Pree  F.  D.  Roosevelt) . 

••31  D.8.C.408. 
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tern  In  this  country  is  thus  the  size  of 
our  stock  of  gold."  With  a  25-percent 
gold  backing  requirement  for  our  cur- 
rency— the  same  percentage,  inciden- 
tally, which  the  U.S.S.R.  maintains — 
about  $11  billion  of  the  $13.2  gold  re- 
serve is  presently  committed  to  back- 
ing our  domestic  currency,  leaving  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $2  billion  free  for  inter- 
national transfers." 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that 
trade  provides  employment  for  about 
3' J  million  American  workers,  about 
4 '2  percent  of  the  labor  force." 

The  course  of  international  trade  and 
payments  is.  therefore,  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  economy,  particularly 
In  the  coastal  areas  such  as  my  State  of 
Oregon,  where  domestic  companies  are 
automatically  engaged  In  world  trade 
by  virtue  of  competition  from  foreign 
imports. 

if  the  present  trends  continue,  the 
Congress  w".i  be  required  to  take  action 
with  respect  to  these  issues  for  domes- 
tic, as  well  as  international,  reasons. 

This  has  been  understood  by  the  re- 
cent pronouncements  of  two  U.S.  banks 
which  are  experienced  In  international 
matters. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  in  Its  bi- 
monthly publication.  "Business  in  Brief" 
for  April  1967  made  a  fine  analysis  of 
the  present  role  of  gold  in  international 
finance.  The  publication  also  observed 
that  the  present  system  has  led  the 
United  States  toward  increasing  controls 
and  restrictions  on  capital  movements. 
The  continuation  or  intensification  of 
these  controls,  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  Senator  Javits,  pointed  out," 
"have  only  one  predictable  effect: 
Declining  returns  on  US.  Investment 
abroad  and  a  lessening  role  for  the 
United  States  as  world  banker." 

The  president  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
Mr.  Peterson,  expressed  somewhat  simi- 
lar thoughts  before  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Qommerce." 

I  believe  these  comments  acccurately 
reflect  the  mounting  concern  in  the  U.S. 
banking  community  and  on  Capitol  Hill 
on  these  matters.  As  a  consequence  of 
all  of  these  factors,  our  committee  felt 
that  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject 
was  called  for. 

All  too  often  these  statistics  and  public 
comment  on  overseas  activities  of  U.S. 
firms  are  based  to  a  substantial  degree 
upon  the  operations  of  what  might  be 
called  the  "Fortune  500."  These  are 
the  large  international  corporations 
which  have  a  tendency  to  show  to  for- 
eign countries  a  picture  of  the  "private 
enterprise    system"    which    is    actually 


'■  See  "The  Federal  Reserve  System,  pur- 
poses and  functions."  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  1963,  page  166. 

■'  "Challenge,  the  Magazine  of  Economic 
Affairs,"  March/April  1967,  page  4. 

"  Remarks  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  Issuance  of  Proc- 
lamation 3771,  "World  Trade  Week,  1967," 
weekly  compilation  of  presidential  Docu- 
ments, March  27,  1967.  page  639. 

X  "Oold  and  the  Balance  of  Payments." 
Remarks  by  Senator  Javits.  Congressional 
Record.  April  IS,  1967.  pages  9676-9678. 

>°  Congressional  Record,  loc.  clt.  page  9078. 


"large-scale  corporate  enterprise,"  and 
which  Is  frequently  out  of  propor- 
tion to  local  needs,  the  capacity  of  local 
businessmen,  and  the  scale  of  host 
economies. 

Another  aspect  of  holding  these  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  is  to  emphasize  the  potential 
benefits  to  foreign  lands  as  well  as  our 
own  of  the  U.S.  firms  entering  interna- 
tional trade.  In  numbers,  small  busi- 
ness constitutes  about  90  percent  of  U.S. 
manufacturers,  and  virtually  100  per- 
cent of  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
agricultural  producers  and  processors. 
It  Is  my  impression  that  the  totality  of 
small  firms  possesses  a  great  potential 
that  has  only  been  partially  tapped  in 
the  U.S.  effort  to  improve  our  exports 
and  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Fur- 
ther, the  enterprise  of  this  small  busi- 
ness community  can  add  flexibility  and 
growth  to  the  economics  of  our  trading 
partners,  as  well  as  our  own.  At  the 
same  time,  we  would  be  projecting  to 
these  countries  a  more  representative 
view  of  our  society.  As  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler  commented 
to  the  Small  Business  Committee  during 
his  appearance  on  March  22 :  " 

I  can  see  unqualifiedly  that  .  .  .  the  most 
vital  aspect  of  our  whole  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  is  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  healthy  trade 
surplus.  And  that  the  role  of  the  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  In  Uils  country  .  .  .  ought  to 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important  as- 
pects of  our  International  program. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  just  how 
menyof  the  products  that  we  take  for 
granted  In  the  United  States  .  .  .  are  actually 
available  In  the  markets  of  the  world.  I 
would  suspect  that  a  great  mairj,  are  not. 
And  these  are  not  necessarily  products  that 
are  produced  by  the  large  enterprises  ...  I 
think  we  can  and  must  do  a  great  deal  more 
In  pressing  forward  on  this  point. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  real  frontier  that  ought 
to  be  pushed. 

Another  frontier  for  this  Nation  is 
the  vast  rlmlands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  Asia  alone  the  population  is  about  2 
billion,  and  when  this  Is  added  to  the 
other  trade  areas  such  as  Oceana  and 
western  South  America,  which  are  acces- 
sible from  our  west  coast,  the  total  ap- 
proaches two-thirds  of  the  human  race. 
Furthermore,  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  is  a 
region  of  profound  economic  need  and 
accelerating  development.  Our  country 
should  recognize  these  factors  and  be 
preparing  for  the  future  In  relation  to 
these  likely  markets. 

Our  committee  will  be  asking  wit- 
nesses what  roles  and  actions  they  be- 
lieve are  appropriate  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  State 
and  local  government  and  private  as- 
sociations to  coordinate  our  enormous 
and  varied  public  and  private  resources 
In  order  to  build  export  markets  for 
American  business.  In  the  committee's 
view,  the  country  needs  to  look  ahead 
and  plan  ahead  for  the  next  5  to  10  years 
and  needs  to  rebuild  Its  export  balance 
on  solid  foundations  that  will  make  pos- 
sible enduring  expansion  of  trade. 


"The  Status  and  Future  Small  Business 
In  the  Economy,  hearings  before  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  March  22,  1967, 
Transcript,  page  1018. 


The  committee — and  particularly  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  and  myself  who  will  be 
conducting  the  first  sessions — will  be 
looking  forward  to  having  a  rigorous 
analysis  and  constructive  discussion  of 
our  trade  problems  and  potentials,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  increase  participa- 
tion by  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  na- 
tionwide, the  committee  hopes  to  receive 
testimony  as  to  current  and  future  trade 
patterns,  and  their  Impact  on  American 
businesses. 

We  will  be  seeking  guidance  on  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  arising  from  emerg- 
ing trade  blocs,  developing  country 
trade,  the  interrelationships  between 
aid.  export  trade,  investment,  and  for- 
eign U.S.  production — including  the  ex- 
tent to  which  foreign  production  by  U.S. 
multinational  companies  and  affiliates 
may  be  contributing  to  and/or  displac- 
ing U.S.  exports,  and  even  generating  im- 
ports back  into  this  country. 

We  will  want  to  evaluate  the  tech- 
niques that  have  been  tried  to  increase 
our  exports  in  the  past,  and  to  encourage 
suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  in  the 
future.  We  will  want  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  our  trade  promotion  programs  for 
the  lessons  they  can  teach  us  for  the 
years  ahead. 

By  placing  foreign  trade  in  this  broad 
perspective,  the  committee  hopes  that 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  businesses,  labor,  and  the  rest  of 
our  private  institutions,  will  be  assisting 
each  other  in  realistic  forward  planning 
In  the  export  area.  We  hope  also  to  hear 
how  all  of  these  bodies  can  best  work  to- 
gether in  this  cause. 

In  my  February  remarks.  I  stated: 

(Our  committee)  will  be  pleased  to  make 
(the  results  of  its  hearings)  available  to  the 
Administration.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  co- 
operate In  every  way  In  strengthening  (our 
country's  trade)  program,  in  order  that  the 
resources  in  both  governmental  and  business 
can  be  fully  mobilized  in  the  mutual  In- 
terest of  both. 

The  President  has  proclaimed  the 
week  of  May  21  as  World  Trade  Week. 
This  will  come  at  the  time  of  National 
Maritime  Day,  as  well  as  of  our  Portland 
hearings. 

I  hope  and  invite  all  concerned  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  presented 
by  this  season  of  attention  to  our  na- 
tional trade  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  President 
in  issuing  his  Trade  Week  proclamation 
be  included  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  to  provide  for  further 
information. 

Associations  and  organizations  wanting 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  hearings 
in  Portland  and  elsewhere,  and  others 
wishing  to  submit  material,  are  invited 
to  contact  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  at  room  424,  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaociAMATioN  3771,  March  24,  1967 
By  the  President  0/  the  United  States  of 

America  a  Proclamation 

World  trade  joins  the  United  States  with 

other  nations  in  a  creative  pcu^nershlp  that 
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•upporta  tbe  growth  of  our  fr««  ent«rprts« 
economy  and  advances  tbe  well-being  at  all 
o\ir  dtlaenjB. 

LMit  year,  total  trade  among  the  non- 
cotnmunlBt  countries  amounted  to  about 
•110  bUUon.  Since  IMO.  thla  trade  haa  grown 
by  mace  than  907  bUllon.  or  an  annual  rate 
of  mora  than  8  percent.  Trade  among  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  should  reach  the 
astounding  annual  rate  or  %200  bUllon  Ln  the 
year  ahead. 

Tlis  exchange  of  goods  and  services  builds 
a  foundation  (or  mutual  trust  among  na- 
tions. It  sustains  our  hopes  (or  the  attain- 
ment of  a  better  world.  In  which  all  jjeoplea 
may  live  in  peace. 

expanding  trade  with  natloivs  around  the 
world  accelerates  the  pace  of  economic  prog- 
ress at  home  and  abroad. 

It  enlarges  the  opportunities  for  United 
States  businessmen  to  sell  more  products  and 
aerrloes  in  world  markets.  Since  I960.  US 
exports  of  merchandise  have  risen  by  50  per- 
cent. In  1966.  they  exceeded  (29  bUllon. 
close  to  $3  bUllon  more  than  the  year  before. 

It  provides  employment  for  more  American 
workers.  About  three  and  a  half  mlUlon 
Americans  are  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  the  production,  transport  and  naarketlng 
of  our  exports.  The  growth  of  this  trade  will 
create  Jobs  for  many  more  workers  In  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  throughout  the  United 
States. 

It  widens  the  range  of  materials  and  con- 
somer  goods  avaUable  at  competitive  prices 
In  the  domestic  marketplace. 

It  helps  the  developing  countries  make 
fuller  use  of  their  energies  and  resources. 

It  encourages  the  International  exchange 
of  Ideas,  knowledge,  and  experience 

Vigorous  expansion  of  our  export  volume 
Is  essential.  We  have  succeeded  In  reducing 
tlte  deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments,  but 
we  must  make  stUl  further  Improvement. 

The  United  States  wlU  continue  to  support 
the  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade  barriers  to 
stimulate  the  (low  of  International  com- 
merce. To  this  purpose,  an  early  and  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
trade  negotiations  is  especially  Important. 
There  are  only  a  few  weeks  remaining;  by 
April  90.  major  Issues  must  be  settled  and  a 
'^'""<«  of  concessions  achieved.  The  final 
agreement  must  be  signed  by  June  30.  An 
lUstorte  opportunity  to  broaden  vastly  the 
world's  trade  horizons  is  within  reach.  This 
opportunity  must  not  be  lost. 

We  are  negotiating  with  other  nations  on 
the  Improvement  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  International  agreement  that 
will  assure  an  adequate  growth  of  world 
reserves  Ls  a  key  to  the  future  expansion  of 
world  trade. 

We  believe  that  trade  also  offers  a  means 
of  achieving  fruitful  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Bastem  European 
natt<>ns.  In  1966.  UB.  exports  to  Bastem 
Kurope  totalled  only  (300  mllUon  while  other 
non-communist  countries  sold  Eastern  Eu- 
rope goods  worth  over  90  binicm.  US.  rati- 
fication of  a  consular  agreement  with  the 
VBBH.,  our  various  trade  missions  to  Bast- 
em Burope.  and  our  participation  in  the 
IMT  food  processing  (air  In  Moscow  lllus- 
trato  our  effcrt  to  build  bridges  through 
tnde.  We  must  continue  to  pursue  lasting 
peace  by  seeking  out  every  poeslble  course 
to  bealthy  economic  and  cultural  relations 
wtth  these  countries. 

The  principal  objective  of  our  foreign 
trade  poUcy  Is  to  promote  the  Increase  of 
p— cefMU  profitable  commerce  among  our 
Nation  and  others. 

World  Trade  Week  reaffirms  and  supports 
this  objecuve. 

Mow.  Thxutokx,  I,  Ltnoom  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  BCay 
ai,  1M7.  as  World  Trade  Week;  and  I  re- 
quest  the   appropriate   Federal,    State,    and 


local  offlcltUs  to  cooperate  in  the  observance 
of  that  week. 

I  also  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural, 
educational,  professional,  and  civic  groups, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
generally,  to  obeerve  World  Trade  Week  wtth 
gatherings,  discussions,  exhibits,  ceremonies, 
and  other  appropriate  activities  designed  to 
promote  continuing  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  world  trade  to  our  economy  and  our 
relations  with   other  nations 

In  WrrNcss  WHxasor.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  o(  the  United 
ijtatea  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

EKjni  at  the  City  of  Washington  this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
|sZAL)  and  sixty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and 
i.lnety-flrst 

By  the  President: 

Lyndon   B    Johnson. 
Dean  Rusk. 

Si^cretary  of  Stale 
Note  — Proclamation  3771  was  not  filed 
with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  before 
the  cutoff  time  of  this  Issue  As  printed 
above.  It  follows  the  text  o(  the  White  House 
press  release. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  28.  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (8.  303  *  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954.  aa  amended, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES 
OP  REAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unflniahed 
business  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S, 
1039. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1039)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  Into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing 30  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
TO  PLAN  FOR  PREVENTION  OP 
OIL  POLLUTION  OP  OCEAN  WA- 
TERS AND  SHORES  IS  DESIRABLE 

Mr.  GRUENINa,  Mr.  President,  the 
deep  concern  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  pollution  of  our  waters  be 
controlled  has  been  expressed  by  the  en- 
actment during  the  last  Congress  of  land- 
mark legislation  providing  for  stronger 
measures  by  respcMisibie  agencies  to  clean 
up  our  waterways  than  have  beei^  avail- 
able before. 

The  recent  tragic  breakup  of  the  Tor- 
rey  Canyon  off  the  coast  of  England  and 
newspaper  accounts  of  serious  aiKl  In- 
creasing ravages  of  oil  pollution  of  our 
Atlantic  coasts  In  New  Jersey  and  New 
England  reminded  us  of  the  particularly 
destructive  characteristics  of  oU  waste 
pollution.  The  careless  and  uncontrolled 
release  of  oil.  sludge,  and  petroleum 
wastes  by  vessels  plying  the  seas  off  our 


coastline  results  in  relentlessly  increas- 
ing destruction  of  wildlife,  recreation 
resources,  and  fisheries  we  caimot  afford 
to  allow  to  continue.  We  find  waterfowl 
Incapacitated  by  oeeanbome  deposits  of 
oil  waste:  our  lovely  beaches  dirtied  and 
befouled;  waters  that  should  be  a  source 
of  refreshment  Impossible  to  enjoy  be- 
cause of  the  slime  and  muck  of  oil  waste; 
and  valuable  fishery  resources  destroyed. 

Valiant  efforts  to  control  this  and 
other  forms  of  water  pollution  have  been 
made  and  are  continuing.  Our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskix],  whom  I  am  glad 
to  see  on  the  floor  at  this  time,  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  Important  field,  and  we 
salute  his  steadfast  efforts.  Enactment 
of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  during  the  last  Congress  demon- 
strated the  particular  Interest  of  Con- 
gress In  the  control  of  pollution  resulting 
from  deposits  of  oil  wastes.  The  act 
Includes  special  provisions  designed  to 
deal  with  this  particular  form  of  pollu- 
tion, giving  Federal  authorities  stronger 
measures  of  control  and  prevention  than 
have  ever  been  available  before. 

However.  American  legislation  to  con- 
trol American  pollution  can  do  nothing 
to  meet  the  international  pollution  prob- 
lem so  dramatically  illustrated  by  the 
breakup  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  and  the 
resulting  destruction  of  wildlife,  recrea- 
tional resources,  and  fisheries  In  EIngland 
and  in  France.  While  the  matter  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon  was  a  spectacular  ex- 
ample of  the  potential  disaster  of  oil 
pollution.  It  Is,  unhappily,  true  that  the 
shorelines  of  the  world  are  constantly 
subject  to  the  onslaughts  of  oH  waste  and 
other  pollutants  discharged  by  vessels  of 
many  nations  sailing  under  many  flags. 

As  any  realistic  control  of  this  prob- 
lem must  be  international  in  scope,  I 
have  addressed  Identical  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  urging  that  an  Inter- 
national convention  on  water  pollution 
control  be  convened  to  devise  measures 
enforceable  throughout  the  world  which 
will  protect  all  nations  from  the  ravages 
of  pollution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Also.  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcosd  an 
excellent  editorial  on  this  subject  en- 
titled "Tarfoot."  which  appeared  In  the 
April  29.  1967.  Issue  of  the  New  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Apxil  38,  1967. 
Hon.  DxAM  RirsK, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
WaiMnffton,  DC. 

DBAS  Mx.  BacarrAXT:  During  the  last  Con- 
gress and,  again.  In  this  Congrees.  a  subject 
of  major  concern  Is  that  of  control  and  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution.  The  8»th  Con- 
gress enacted  land  mark  legislation  designed 
to  strengthen  powers  of  the  U.S  Oovemment 
to  control  pollution  In  our  country.  "The 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966"  Is  of 
special  significance  for  Its  Inclusion  of  pro- 
vtstOQs  to  control  the  discharge  of  fuel  oil, 
sliidge  and  oil  reftise  at  such  times  and 
places  as  create  conditions  deleterious  to 
health,  marine  life,  or  eonetltutlng  a  menace 
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to  navigation.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
recognizes  the  serious  threat  to  persona  and 
property  represented  by  uncontrolled  dis- 
charge of  oil  waste  by  vessels  operated  In 
American  waters. 

The  dramatic  breakup  of  the  "Torrey 
Canyon"  off  the  shore  of  England  recently 
called  world  attention  to  the  potential  Im- 
mensity of  the  destruction  of  shores  and 
beaches  of  the  world.  This  tragic  accident, 
which  has  resulted  In  such  terrible  loss,  spot- 
lights the  International  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem of  oil  pollution  of  our  waters.  The 
'Torrey  Canyon"  was  built  In  Japan,  owned 
In  Bermuda,  registered  In  Liberia,  sailed 
under  an  Italian  master  and  cr«w,  was  on 
charter  to  a  British  corp>oratlon,  and  had 
been  contracted  for  salvage  to  a  Dutch  com- 
pany. Clearly,  this  Illustrates  the  necessity 
that  any  attempt  to  control  poUutlon  of  our 
beaches  and  shorelines  must  be  an  Interna- 
tional effort. 

While  less  dramatic  than  the  "Torrey 
Canyon"  breakup,  the  seemingly  relentless 
ruination  of  America's  shorelines  by  oil  de- 
posits of  ships  of  many  nations  goes  on.  No 
beach  front  property  and  no  part  of  our 
coastline  Is  now  safe  from  the  ravages  of 
waste  discharged  from  shlpw  plying  Inter- 
national waters.  Not  only  oil  pollution  but 
other  waste  discharges  are  a  threat  of  Irrep- 
arable damage  to  wildlife,  recreational  re- 
sources and  valuable  fisheries. 

Unless  drastic  action  Is  taken  this  pollu- 
tion will  continue  to  Increase  unless  the  In- 
evitable proliferation  of  population  of  the 
world  can  somehow  be  halted.  The  world 
may  expect  the  transportation  of  oil  cargo 
and  other  shipments  to  be  accomplished  by 
ever  larger  vessels  in  the  future.  We  may 
now,  realistically,  expect  the  use  of  tankers 
wtth  capcu:lties  of  200,000  to  500,000  tons  of 
oil,  dwarfing  the  average  tanker  which  now 
carries  cargo  In  the  capacity  of  16,000  tons. 
Other  shlpw  of  every  description  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  size  conunensurately  as 
win  the  quantity  o(  cargo  be  magnified. 

This  traffic  will  be  international  In  char- 
acter and  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  It 
may  cause  will  be  a  matter  of  concern  for 
all  nations  of  the  world.  While  the  United 
States  may  act  to  protect  Its  shores  so  far 
as  the  writ  of  our  government  runs,  we  are 
helpless  to  enforce  controls  on  the  trade  of 
foreign  nations.  This  Is  an  International 
problem  and  one  of  concern  to  all  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  good  offices  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  convene  an  Inter- 
national convention  to  devise  internationally 
accepta.ile  procedures  for  preventing  the 
needless  pollution  of  our  shores. 

With   best  wishes,  I  remain 
Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  Grdenino. 

U.S.  Senator. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Apr.  29,  1967] 
TAnrooT 
As  the  Torrey  Canyon  slowly  split  In  two 
on  the  Seven  Stones,  staining  British  beaches 
with  120.000  tons  of  crude  oil,  many  could 
recall  milder  forms  of  pollution  on  ocean 
beaches — the  oil  and  tar  on  bare  feet  and 
bathing  suits.  Each  year  this  contamination 
Increases.  What  would  have  been  the  result 
had  a  tanker  the  size  of  Torrey  Canyon  been 
stranded  on  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod.  Long 
Island  or  Hatteras?  We  had  a  foretaste  of 
that  In  1951  when  the  Pendleton  was  wrecked 
on  Cape  Cod.  But  what  greater  catastrophes 
are  In  store  from  future  megaton  oil  tankers 
with  capadtlee  of  200,000.  300,000  or  even 
500.000  tons?  (As  recently  as  the  last  war, 
a  standard  tanker  carried  15,000  tons.)  The 
Torrey  Canyon  was  built  In  Japan,  owned 
In  Bermuda,  registered  in  Liberia,  sailed 
under  an  Italian  master  smd  crew,  was  on 
charter  to  a  British  corporation,  and  had 
been  contracted  for  salvage  to  a  Dutch  com- 
pany. Only  international  action  will  meet 
such  a  situation. 


As  the  oil  drifted  onto  100  miles  of  Cornish 
beaches  and  spread  toward  the  West  Country 
and  then  across  the  channel  to  France,  It 
was  the  waterfowl  and  marine  life  that  were 
the  first  victims.  Efforts  to  lessen  the  de- 
struction by  large-scale  use  of  detergents 
proved  futile;  fish  and  shellfish  were  further 
menaced.  Oil-soaked  birds  could  not  fiy. 
Rescue  operations  could  assist  only  a  few  of 
these,  and  end  the  torment  of  others.  Some 
species  were  threatened  with  extinction. 
French  children  and  teachers  tried  to  rescue 
stricken  birds  in  sanctuaries  on  the  Brittany 
coast. 

The  effect  of  even  small  amounts  of  crude 
oil  upon  sea  birds  Is  well  known.  The  oil 
spreads  widely  upon  the  water  in  a  thin  film 
that  Is  long  lasting.  Small  amounts  are 
sufficient  to  mat  the  feathers  and  reduce  their 
InsiUatlng  protection  against  the  cold.  Birds 
are  poisoned  by  oil  when  attempting  to  clean 
themselves. 

American  eyes  were  opened  to  what  has 
long  been  accepted  as  routine  destruction  of 
waterfowl  along  our  own  coasts.  In  south- 
ern New  Jersey  recently  migrating  scoters 
were  beached  In  oil-soaked  thousands,  to  be 
given  first  aid  by  Coast  Guardsmen  and  con- 
servation groups,  who  reported  sp>endlng  an 
hour  on  each  duck  to  get  it  clean,  and  the 
birds  were  still  seriously  handicapped  when 
released.  Last  week.  Cape  Cod  beaches  too 
were  hit  by  a  large  oil  slick. 

The  disaster  hits  evoked  other  fears  of  run- 
away technology,  the  pollution  of  detergents 
foejnlng  out  of  sewage  disposal  plants  onto 
streams  and  lakes,  of  chemical  pesticides 
poisoning  birds  and  marine  life  to  say  noth- 
ing of  milk  and  agricultural  products,  of 
sonic  booms,  clattering  helicopters  and  roar- 
ing Jets,  of  power  failures  and  blackouts. 
The  lack  of  Information  on  the  ecological 
effects  of  oil  and  of  detergents  shocks  public 
confidence.  Worst  of  all  Is  the  growing  re- 
alization of  otir  technological  unpreparedness 
to  deal  with  pollution  threats  of  this  size, 
even  by  such  relatively  advanced  methods  as 
floating  booms  or  devices  to  skim  surface 
pollution,  and  the  failure  to  Invoke  them 
promptly. 

As  criticism  of  their  government's  efforts 
mounted,  the  British  public  was  dismayed, 
once  the  picturesque  Admiralty  law  had  been 
penetrated,  to  realize  how  obsolescent  and 
feeble  were  its  powers.  No  one  damaged  by 
the  negligence  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  Is  likely 
to  receive  compensation.  When  the  town  of 
Southport  in  1064  sued  the  oil  tanker  Inver- 
pool  for  damages,  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
versed the  finding  of  lower  courts  that  ship- 
ping could  be  liable  for  discharging  oil  and 
damaging  the  shore.  Parliament  has  failed 
to  act  on  the  coiu^'s  suggestions  that  fur- 
ther legislation  might  be  especially  desirable 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  In  such 
cases. 

In  this  country.  Congress  last  November 
passed  the  Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act,  con- 
siderably broadening  earlier  legislation,  and 
for  the  first  time  placing  the  responsibility 
for  enforcement  In  the  Interior  Department. 
Aided  by  the  Coast  Ouard.  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  other  agencies,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  can  act  to 
prevent  pollution,  impose  criminal  penalties 
on  Individuals  and  on  vessels,  and  where 
beaches  have  been  polluted  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  clean  them  and  recover  the 
cost  of  such  work  from  those  who  caused  the 
damage.  In  principle,  the  federal  govern- 
ment acts  for  any  state  or  local  government 
that  may  suffer  damage.  No  occasion  to  test 
these  new  powers  has  as  yet  arisen,  but  there 
could  hardly  be  a  better  time  to  start. 

An  earlier  OU  Pollution  Act  of  1961  pro- 
hibits any  dumping  of  oil  within  60  miles 
from  shore  lines.  This  is  a  nice,  round  law- 
yer's figure  which  might  be  extended  further 
or  revised  to  reflect  some  facts  of  nature. 

Led  by  Shell.  Standard  of  New  Jersey  and 
British  Petroleum  new  methods  are  being 
used  to  concentrate  oily  wastes  aboard  and 
dlQXJee  of  them  after  landing.    Accelerating 


the  adoption  of  such  methods  might  be  an 
object  of  public  attention.  Beyond  this, 
however,  what  is  needed  is  a  stricter  super- 
vision of  the  movement  of  shipping,  espe- 
cially that  with  potentially  hazardous  cargo, 
and  reasonable  limits  should  be  Imposed  on 
the  size  of  tankers.  Such  controls  will  have 
to  be  International,  but  the  United  States  has 
a  clear  interest  and  responsibility  to  lead 
The  International  Convention  of  Prevention 
of  Oil  Pollution  of  the  Sea  Is  not  adequate 
to  disasters  like  the  Torrey  Canyon,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  Is  too  cum- 
bersome. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  our  principal 
oceanographlc  activities  as  chairman  of -the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  was  in  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  and 
could  see  at  firsthand  the  anguish  of  a  na- 
tion which  cares  deeply  about  its  natural  en- 
vironment, its  recreation  areas  and  its  wild- 
life. It  is  an  appropriate  time  for  him  to 
Initiate  an  international  effort  to  control  the 
creeping  p)ollution  of  our  beaches,  and  the 
continuing  threat  of  other  marine  catas- 
trophes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker  in  the  chair) .  V/ithout  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  DESIST  AIDING  THE 
ENEMY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  General  Westmoreland,  our 
commander  in  Vietnam,  today,  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
made  this  statement: 

Backed  at  home  by  resolve,  confidence, 
patience,  determination,  and  continued  sup- 
port, we  will  prevail  in  Vietnam  over  Com- 
munist aggression. 

I  commend  the  General  on  his  state- 
ment before  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  today,  I  believe  It  was 
a  courageous  and  forthright  statement, 
and  one  which  needed  to  be  made. 

Recently,  General  Westmoreland,  in  a 
speech  at  the  Associated  Press  annual 
luncheon,  made  some  assessments  of  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged  which  have 
raised  much  comment. 

The  Washington.  D.C.,  Post  on  April  / 
25  reported  the  text  of  his  remarks  ofX 
the  previous  day.  The  same  day,  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C.,  carried 
an  editorial,  "Westmoreland's  Appeal," 
commending  General  Westmoreland  for 
his  efforts  to  isolate  the  peaceniks  and 
demonstrators  by  appealing  to  the  patri- 
otism and  the  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Elsewhere  in  the  same 
newspaper,  David  Lawrence  commented 
on  Westmoreland's  message  in  an  article 
entitled  "Westmoreland's  Prank  Ad- 
dress." Mr.  Lawrence  pointed  out  that 
unity  at  home  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  military  policy. 
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These  and  other  writers  praised  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  for  his  remarks,  and 
expressed  hope  that  his  efforts  would 
brtns  about  more  solid  support  of  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  our 
Nation's  military  forces. 

I  believe  that  in  the  remarks  before 
the  Associated  Press  annual  luncheon 
and  in  his  statement  today,  before  the 
Joint  session  of  Congress.  General  West- 
moreland has  expressed  the  necessity 
for  unity  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  and  has  expressed  the  need  for 
patience,  for  understanding,  and  for 
continued  support  to  the  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam. 

A  careful  review  of  General  West- 
moreland's recent  statement  would  In- 
dicate he  was  referring  specifically  to 
the  antiwar  demonstrations  staged  In 
this  country.  As  my  colleagues  know. 
on  April  14,  I  spoke  on  this  floor  in  pro- 
test of  the  outrageous  antiwar  demon- 
strmtlons  planned  for  major  cities  in  the 
United  States,  on  both  the  east  and  west 
coasts.  I  pointed  out  that  any  thought- 
ful citizen  cotild  only  view  with  disgust 
the  spectacle  of  an  ugly  kind  of  political 
manipulation  which  gives  rise  to  such 
demonstrations,  for  the  spirit  fostering 
them  is  alien  to  the  basic  principles  of 
our  Republic. 

I  do  not  protest  the  right  of  American 
cltlsens  to  disagree  with  any  Federal 
policy  or  to  debate  the  Issues  of  our  day. 
Two  of  the  basic  rights  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution  are  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  assembly. 

I  warned  that  our  Nation  was  being 
derocated  in  the  eyes  of  the  watching 
world  Iqr  actions  of  demonstrators,  and 
I  deplored  the  obvious  fact  that  such 
demonstrations  encouraged  our  Com- 
munist enemies,  prolonged  the  war,  and 
helped  to  kill  American  boys.  I  stated 
that.  In  effect,  these  "Vletnlks"  in  our 
midst  are  helping  to  "plow  American 
boys  laider." 

Two  of  the  basic  rights  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution  are  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  assembly,  rights  which 
generations  of  Americans  have  laid  down 
their  lives  to  protect. 

I  do  not  protest  the  right  of  American 
eltiiens  to  disagree  with  any  Federal 
policy  or  to  debate  the  issues  of  our  day, 
but  I  do  protest  what  is  obviously  the 
subversive  intent  of  the  antl-Vletnam 
demonstrations  which  this  country  is 
witnessing  in  ugly  disruptlveness.  These 
demonstrators  are  not  seeking  simply  to 
expiess  their  own  vlevrpolnt,  but  they 
sedi  to  coerce  other  clUzens  and  our 
Oovemment  to  adopt  their  viewpoint. 
To  the  extent  that  these  demonstrations 
incite  violence  and  to  the  extent  that 
demonstrators  Intimidate  those  not 
sharlns  their  opinions,  these  demonstra- 
tors are  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
others.  Not  only  do  they  infringe  on 
the  tights  of  others,  but  they  have  also 
aided  and  abetted  the  enemy  by  encour- 
aging him  to  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment does  rK>t  have  the  full  support  of 
the  American  public  and  that  in  a  pro- 
tracted war  that  lack  of  support  will 
Inercsse  to  the  point  that  the  United 
Sti^tcs  win  be  forced  to  withdraw. 

As  our  commander  in  Vietnam  so 
suednctly  expressed  it: 


The  enemy  does  not  understand  that 
.\merlcan  democracy  la  founded  on  debate, 
and  he  se«8  every  protest  aa  evidence  of 
crumbling  morale  and  dlmlnlahlng  reaoive 

Despite  the  military  defeats  which  our 
troops  inflict  upon  the  enemy,  American 
protest  demonstrations  are  interpreted 
by  the  enemy  as  an  augmenting  Ameri- 
can discontent  with  continuation  of  the 
Vietnamese  war,  a  discontent  which  is 
counted  by  the  enemy  as  a  political  gain 
m  his  favor.  As  General  Westmoreland 
assessed  the  situation: 

Despite  .'Staggering  combat  losses,  he  clings 
to  the  belief  that  he  will  defeat  us.  And 
through  a  clever  combination  of  psychologi- 
cal and  political  warfare,  both  here  and 
abroad,  he  haa  gained  support  which  gives 
him  hope  that  he  can  win  politically  that 
which  he  cannot  accomplish  inllUarlly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  aiding  and  abetting  tlie  enemy 
Is  Inexcusable.  Those  American  boys 
who  daily  place  their  lives  in  jeopardy 
in  Vietnam  to  both  prevent  the  Vietnam 
conflict  from  turning  Into  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  world  and  to  serve  In  what 
has  been  determined  a  necessary  capa- 
city by  our  authorized  executive  policy- 
makers as  vital  to  American  security — 
these  boys  deserve  better  treatment  by 
the  American  public.  These  are  our 
sons,  our  husbands,  our  sweethearts,  and 
moreover,  our  future.  I  urge  every 
American  to  examine  his  conscience  be- 
fore taking  actiorvs  which  demoralize  and 
endanger  these  boys,  and  which  encour- 
age the  enemy  to  prolong  this  horrible 
war  in  wiiich  we  are  engaged.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  American  public 
through  debate  to  force  the  administra- 
tion to  continually  reexamine  our  policy, 
but  it  Is  also  our'  responsibility  not  to 
thwart  the  achievements  and  make  more 
difficult  the  hasardous  tasks  of  our  boys 
on  the  battlefront. 

Throughout  American  history  we  have 
been  traditionally  reluctant  to  enter  into 
wars,  but  we  have  traditionally  rallied 
behind  our  presidents  and  our  flghtLng 
men,  despite  our  opposition  to  war,  de- 
spite different  poUtlcai  afflliatlons.  I. 
personally,  regret  that  we  ever  became 
Involved  in  South  Vietnam.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  there.  Our  fighting 
men  are  there.  Because  our  Government 
was  quicker  to  respond  to  the  threat  this 
time,  because  the  situation  is  highly  com- 
plicated by  the  youthful  wealcnesses  of 
the  nation  we  are  assisting  to  defend, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  a  highly  so- 
phisticated enemy  when  It  conies  to  the 
relatively  new  use  of  psychological  war- 
fare, this  war  has  an  aura  of  ambiguity 
connected  with  it  which  has  not  existed 
in  previous  wars.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
at  war.  I  add  my  appeal  to  that  made 
by  General  Westmoreland  that  those  who 
disapprove  of  our  Involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  war  refrain  from  actions,  ac- 
tions which  encourage  and  strengthen 
the  enemy  confronting  our  American 
soldiers. 


Mr.  President,  I  also  Join  with  General 
Westmoreland,  as  I  believe  every  Senator 
would  Join  with  him.  In  the  statement 
he  made  today  before  the  Joint  session 

tliat— 

Backed  at  home  by  resolve,  confidence, 
patience,  deternUnatlun  and  continued  sup- 
port, we  will  prevail  In  Vietnam  OTer  Com- 
n;unlst  aggrcsalon 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  articles  and  edi- 
torial, which  I  have  previously  IdenUfled, 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  or  General  WcsTuoaELANo's  Rem\rks 

AT    ASSOCXATED    PRESS    MEETING         ^.-^ 
A   (OUMANUER'S   VIEW   OF   THE    WAR   IN   VHtTNAM 

Almost  40  months  ago  I  last  visited  this 
hotel  Just  before  leaving  for  duty  in  Vietnam. 
I  came  by  to  see  my  friend  Oen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur. 

Gen  MacArthur  aald  to  me:  "I  see  you 
have  a  new  Job  I  know  you  re&ll7«  that 
this  new  assignment  carries  with  it  great 
opportunities,  but  It  also  Is  fraught  with 
haasLTds." 

I  now  wonder  whether  this  occasion  is  an 
opportunity  or  a  hasartl. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  has  been  ac- 
corded the  most  Intensive  news  coverage  In 
history.  As  a  result,  every  American  should 
have,  by  this  time,  his  own  Image  of  the  war. 
How  accurate  Ls  tbls  Image?  Do  most  Amer- 
icans fully  appreciate  the  cbarmcter  of  the 
wtu-  and  Its  complexity?  Today  I  hope  to 
contribute  to  better  understanding. 

What  kind  of  a  war  is  being  fought  in 
Vietnam?  How  la  it  being  fought?  How  Is 
the  battle  going?  And  what  Has  ahead? 
These  quesUona  I  wUl  addresa. 

The  Vletnameas — and  we  their  allies — are 
Involved  In  a  total  undertaking — a  single, 
all-parrading  conTrontation  In  which  the 
fate  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  free  nations  al  Asia,  and  the 
future  of  emerging  nations — as  well  as  the 
reputation  and  the  very  honor  of  our  country 
ars  at  Maks.  At  one  and  the  same  Ume.  we 
must  flgbt  the  enemy,  protect  the  people, 
and  help  them  build  a  nation  in  the  pattern 
of  their  choice. 

The   real   objective 

The  real  objactlve  of  the  war  la  the  people. 
If  the  enemy  could  take  Saigon,  or  the  heavily 
populat«d  areas  of  the  DelU,  or  both,  the  war 
would  be  over — without  negotiation  or  con- 
ference. He  lost  thia  chance  two  years  ago, 
and  I  can  promise  you  that  hla  mUltary 
tactics  alone  wlU  not  win  him  another  op- 
portunity. Tet,  despite  his  staggering  com- 
t/at  loasee,  he  clings  to  the  be'lef  that  he 
will  defeat  us.  And  through  a  ;lever  com- 
bination of  psychological  and  political  war- 
fare— both  here  and  abroad — he  has  gained 
support  which  gives  him  hope  that  be  can 
win  poUUcally  that  which  bs  cannot  accom- 
pllab  militarily. 

Many  nvythe  about  the  Vletcong  stlU  per- 
sist— and  I  hope  I  can  dispel  some  of  them 
here  and  now. 

The  doctrine  of  conquest  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  from  the  book  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  It  Is 
ths  standard  three-phase  pattern — the  com- 
bination of  subversive  political  cells,  guerrilla 
uiUta,  and  conventional  mUltary  forces. 

Between  1»64  and  1B«3.  political  cells, 
tralited  and  directed  from  North  Vietnam, 
were  Installed  throughout  South  Vietnam. 
At  the  same  time,  Hanoi  directed  that  the 
Vletcong  begin  recruiting  and  organising 
guerrUlas,  and  training  them  in  terror  tac- 
tics. 

By  late  lOM  tbe  oomblnaUon  of  enemy 
poUtical-guerrUia  warfare  and  governmental 
InstabUlty  in  ths  south  resulted  In  a  decl- 
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slon  by  Hanoi  to  enter  the  decisive,  and  final, 
phase.  Vletcong  companies  were  formed 
into  battalions,  regiments  and  dlvlalons,  and 
North  Vietnamese  army  units  began  to  in- 
filtrate covertly  to  the  south. 

On  Hanoi's  term* 

Never  at  any  time  during  those  10  yean 
of  subversion,  terror  and  attack  did  Hanoi 
relax  Its  control  over  Its  war  against  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam.  The  goal  of  this  ag- 
gression was  then,  and  stUl  is.  the  conquest 
of  the  South — reunification  on  Hanoi's  terms. 

What  we  have  Is  ncA  a  civil  war.  It  la  a 
massive  campaign  of  external  aggression 
from  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

The  political  cells  have  created  an  enemy 
pseudo-government  that  still  pervades  many 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  guerrillas  wage 
constantly,  mostly  at  night,  the  cruelest  kind 
of  war — terrorism — civilians  are  shot,  bombed 
and  mutilated  aa  examples  to  those  who 
might  resist  or  defect,  or  simply  because  they 
are  leaders. 

A  typical  example  of  Vletcong  terror  took 
place  shortly  before  I  left  Vietnam.  During 
the  early  morning  hours  of  April  16th,  the 
Vletcong  attacked  a  hamlet  30  mUes  north 
of  Saigon.  Among  the  victims  were  five  revo- 
lutionary development  team  members. 
Three  of  them  were  women.  Their  hands 
were  tied  behind  their  backs  and  they  were 
shot  through  the  head. 

During  the  last  nine  years.  63.000  Viet- 
namese— a  large  share  of  them  teachers, 
policemen,  and  elected  or  natural  leaders — 
have  been  kUled  or  kidnaped.  Translated  to 
the  United  States,  that  would  be  more  than 
600,000  people,  with  emphasis  on  mayors, 
ooundlmen,  policemen,  teachers,  government 
ofllclals  and  even  ]o\imallata  who  would  not 
submit  to  blackmail. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  war  spectrum,  we 
have  fought.  In  the  south,  during  the  past 
year,  major  elements  of  eight  North  Viet- 
namese regular  army  dlvtsions.  We  have 
captured  thousands  of  weapons  and  large 
stores  of  ammunition  and  equipment  that 
have  l>een  transported  from  North  Vietnam. 

In  summary :  The  Vletcong  Is  not  a  legiti- 
mate naUonalist  movement.  It  la  a  move- 
ment organized,  controlled  and  supported 
by  the  Communist  government  of  Nortb 
Vietnam.  What  support  It  gets  from  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  la  largely  the  result 
of  terror,  intimidation,  and  murder  of  those 
Indlvlduala  who  oppoee  It. 

Two  years  ago  South  Vietnam  was  on  the 
verge  of  defeat.  The  enemy's  main  force 
units  were  attacking  with  Increased  Intensity 
from  hidden  bases  and  sanctuaries.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  had  arrived  at  a  cross- 
road. It  was  a  question  of  honoring  a  long- 
standing commitment  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  to  a  yovmg  nation  fighting 
for  Its  freedom,  or  defaulting  to  the  ag- 
gressor. Our  President  reaf&rmed  our  com- 
mitment and  made  the  courageous  decision 
to  stand  firm — to  stay  the  course.  This 
meant  using  whatever  military  and  economic 
power  was  necessary. 

Once  we  bad  major  forces  ashore  we  began 
to  look  for  the  enemy,  and  he  was  not  hard 
to  find.  Major  battles  ensued;  they  were 
bitter  and  bloody.  But  in  them  we  learned 
that  the  enemy  has  little  regard  for  human 
life  and,  for  propaganda  purposes,  will  turn 
losses  and  defeats  into  absurd  claims  of 
victory. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have 
sought  out  the  enemy,  caught  him  off  guard, 
fought  Mm  before  he  was  ready.  For  a  time 
he  stood  and  fought  and  we  punished  him 
severely.  Now  he  is  becoming  more  difficult 
to  find.  We  have  Invaded  his  elaborate  and 
widely  scattered  base  areas — some  of  them 
built  over  a  fierlod  of  20  years. 

Working  closely  with  the  Vietnamaaa 
forces  ws  have  moved  into  many  of  the 
populated  and  productive  areas  which  for- 
merly provided  supplies  and  recruits  to  tlM 
enemy. 


Jn/IItratton  is  costly 

We  have  turned  the  enemy's  ambushes 
against  him  and  we  have  learned  bow  to 
draw  him  mto  an  ambush.  We  have  sent 
our  deep  patrols  to  find  him.  He  has  been 
punished  by  BSS  strikes  and  unparalleled 
close  support  from  our  tactical  air,  artillery 
and  naval  gunfire.  And  on  land  and  sea  we 
have  made  his  infiltration  costly. 

Although  the  military  picture  Is  favorable, 
I  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  enemy  is  slowing 
his  Invasion  from  the  north,  or  that  he  Is 
breaking  up  his  major  units  and  scattering 
them  about,  or  that  he  has  given  up  his 
plans  to  try  to  inflict  major  defeat  upon  us../ 
He  Is  taking  great  casualties  and  he  doe^ 
have  logistics  problems,  but  bis  leadership 
Is  good  and  bis  men  are  tough  and  tenacious. 
He  needs  a  victory  for  political,  psychological 
and  morale  purposes,  and  be  will  continue  to 
strive  for  one. 

So  the  end  Is  not  In  sight.  The  enemy 
can  hide  In  the  Jungles  and  mountains  of 
South  Vietnam  where  we  cannot  reach  him 
without  major  eSort.  He  rests  and  regroups, 
trains  and  replenishes  In  hidden  campe  and 
supply  areas  in  regions  along  the  borders 
of  neutral  countries  and  the  demilitarized 
xone  which  be  overtly  violated  almost  a  year 
ago.  He  continues  to  recruit  and  train  guer- 
rillas for  use  as  guides  and  Intelligence  agents 
for  his  main  force  units  and  for  sabotage 
and  terror.  Bo  we  must  be  prepared  for  more 
bitter  fighting  In  days  to  come. 

Before  leaving  the  military  situation,  I 
must  honestly  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
cease  fire  proposals.  In  other  wars,  a  cease- 
fire was  an  acceptable  condition;  but.  In  this 
war.  inevitably  it  will  be  a  military  advan- 
tage to  tbe  enemy  and  a  detriment  to  our 
side.  Tbls  la  bees  use  of  tbe  clandestine  char- 
acter and  covert  methoda  of  tbe  enemy.  Tra- 
ditionally he  has  used  covertly  cease-fire 
perloda  to  reinforce  and  resupply  bis  units, 
and  to  strengthen  and  realign  Ixls  political 
posture. 

One  of  the  regrettable  facts  of  war — any 
war — Is  that  casualties  are  not  confined  to 
the  military  forces  Involved.  There  are  ci- 
vilian casualties  in  Vietnam  and  these  are 
of  constant  concern  to  me,  my  commanders 
and  men.  But,  civilian  casualties  do  not  re- 
sult from  indiscriminate  use  of  our  fire- 
power. They  are  caused  by  mechanical  fail- 
ure or  human  error.  This  Is  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  Vletcong  policy  of  calculated 
attacks  on  clvUlans. 

Never  in  tbe  history  of  warfare  have  so 
many  precautions  been  taken  by  men  in 
combat.  We  cover  an  enemy-held  area  with 
leaflets  and  loudspeaker  broadcasts  warning 
of  Impending  attack.  We  do  not  permit  an 
air  strike  or  artillery  fire  on  a  moving  col- 
vaan  of  enemy  until  Vietnamese  officials  give 
approval.  Every  possible  precaution  is  taken 
to  avoid  casualties  among  civilians.  Never 
has  a  Nation  employed  its  military  power 
with  such  restraint. 

Now  a  word  about  tbe  Vietnamese  armed 
forces. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary for  more  than  three  years,  and  I  have 
learned  to  understand  and  admire  them.  A 
look  at  their  record  In  combat,  as  well  as  In 
political  administration,  reveals  an  excep- 
tional perfmnanee,  when  all  Is  considered. 
During  tbe  last  three  years  I  have  seen  them 
literally  hold  the  country  together.  Despite 
their  military  bacicground  they  have  taken 
long  strides  toward  developing  democratic 
t>roc esses  and  Instltutlona.  They  fought  tbe 
enemy  guerrlUa  and  main  forces  alone,  until 
our  arrival,  and,  during  that  time,  they  were 
expanding  their  forces  to  the  limit  that  tbelr 
manpower  and  economy  could  support.  Ex- 
cept for  tbe  continental  army  of  o\ir  early 
years,  never  before  In  history  has  a  young 
nUlltary  force  been  subjected  to  such  a  chal- 
lenge. In  my  book,  the  Bepubllc  of  Vietnam 
armed  forces  have  conducted  themselves  with 


credit.  As  I  tour  the  country  several  times 
each  week,  I  am  encouraged  by  tbe  obvious 
improvement  In  the  morale,  proficiency  and 
quality  of  their  fighting  forces. 

Stanch  allies 

Today  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  armed 
forces  are  working  and  fighting  side  by  side 
with  their  allies — the  Koreans,  the  Austra- 
lians, the  New  Zealanders,  the  Tala  and  the 
Plllplnoe,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  and  they 
have  earned  the  confidence  of  these  stanch 
allies. 

The  Vietnamese  armed  torcen  and  tbe  Viet- 
namese people  are  aware  of  and  appreciate 
our  support.  They  know  we  have  assisted 
them  for  13  years  In  the  development  of  their 
military  orpanlzatlon. 

More  Important  to  the  Vietnamese,  I  think. 
Is  the  fact  that  our  American  servicemen  are 
eager  to  help  them  build  schools,  dispen- 
saries, and  other  things  of  lasting  value  to 
their  communlUes.  These  civic  action  proj- 
ects, voluntarily  undertaken  by  our  troops 
and  those  of  our  allies,  are  Inspiring  to  be- 
hold. 

A  young  corporal  undertakes  the  support 
of  a  Montagnard  family  whose  breadwinner 
has  been  assassinated.  An  American  squad 
or  platoon  adopts  a  hamlet,  bringing  to  its 
people  the  material  things  they  need  and 
the  spiritual  uplift  which  will  help  them  to 
self -sufficiency.  Many  communlUes  in  Viet- 
nam are  living  a  better  life  because  of  the 
encouragement  and  help  our  troops  have 
given  to  them.  A  true  missionary  zeal  among 
our  troops  Is  oommonplace  and  is  one  of 
the  unique  characteristics  of  this  war. 

I  am  constantly  Impressed  by  tbe  concern 
for  the  lives  of  others  shown  by  the  men  of 
my  command.  As  I  travel  among  them,  and 
I  see  their  courage  ag&lnst  the  enemy  and 
their  compassion  toward  their  friends,  I  am 
Inspired  by  their  example. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
men  of  my  conunand.  Today  your  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  marines  and  coast  giiards- 
men: 

Are  better  educated  than  before. 

Are  better  informed. 

Have  traditional  American  Ingenuity  and 
InlUatlve. 

Are  better  physical  specimens. 

Have  high  morale. 

And  understand  what  tbe  war  Is  all  abcmt. 

They  know  that  they  are  helping  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a 
freedom  of  choice.  They  have  been  given  a 
Job.  and  they  are  doing  it  well,  and  with 
pride  .  .  .  and  tbey  are  dismayed,  as  I  am,  by 
recent  unpatriotic  acts  here  at  home. 

Who  are  these  men?  Tbey  are  niostly 
youngsters  representing  every  State  of  tbe 
Union — from  the  farms,  the  clUes,  tbe  fac- 
tories and  the  campuses.  They  are  tbe  sound 
product  of  America's  democratic  society. 
They  are  the  sum  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, our  medical  science  and  our  com  muni  - 
cations.  Their  excellent  morale  results  from 
knowledge  of  tbelr  Jobs,  sound  military  poli- 
cies, professional  unit  leadership,  and  tin- 
precedented  material  support.  Their  medi- 
cal care  is  superb,  their  food  is  excellent  and 
their  mall  is  carefully  bandied.  Shortages 
have  been  few  and  of  short  duration. 

Forward  with  confidence 

As  an  individual,  tbls  fighting  man  is  a 
tough,  determined  professional  in  battle  one 
day,  and  next  day,  a  sensitive,  compassionate 
friend  helping  the  Vietnamese  people.  He 
is  a  fighter,  a  thinker,  and  a  doer.  He  has 
seen — at  first  band — Communist  subversion 
and  aggression  at  work;  he  has  acquired  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
freedom.  And  from  his  ranks  In  the  years 
ahead  will  come  the  confident,  alert,  intelli- 
gent citizens  and  leaders  who  will  make  this 
nation's  future  greater  than  its  past. 

With  fighting  forces  like  these,   a  com- 
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nuuMler  cannot  help  but  look  forward  with 
confidence  as  be  views  the  military  situation. 

But  I  am  mindful  that  the  military  war 
In  South  Vietnam  Is.  from  the  enemy's  f>olnt 
o(  view,  only  part  of  a  protracted  and  care- 
fully coordinated  attack,  waged  In  the  Inter- 
national arena.  Regrettably.  I  see  signs  of 
enemy  success  In  that  world  arena  which 
he  cannot  match  on  the  battlefield.  He  does 
not  understand  that  American  democracy  Is 
founded  on  debate,  and  he  sees  every  protest 
as  evidence  of  crumbling  morale  and  dimin- 
ishing resolve.  Thus,  discouraged  by  re- 
peated military  defeata  but  encouraged  by 
what  he  believes  to  be  po{»ular  opposition  to 
our  effort  in  Vietnam,  he  Is  determined  to 
continue  his  aggression  from  tb»  north. 
This,  Inevitably,  will  cost  live* — American. 
Vietnamese,  and  those  of  our  brave  allies 

I  foresee.  In  the  months  ahead,  some  of  the 
bitterest  fighting  of  the  war.  But  I  have 
confidence  In  our  battlefield  capability  And 
I  am  confident  of  the  support  we  and  our 
alllea  will  continue  to  receive  from  our 
President  and  from  the  Congress. 

The  magnificent  men  and  women  I  com- 
mand Ln  Vietnam  have  earned  the  unified 
rapport  of  the  American  people. 

Tlutnk  you. 

{0«n.  Westmoreland  answered  wnttt-n 
questions  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Following  ts  a  par- 
tial text  of  the  questions  and  answers  i 

Q.  Oen.  Westmoreland,  have  you  asked 
th«  Pentagon  for  more  troops  and  how 
many? 

A.  As  commander  of  our  American  armed 
force*  in  Vietnam,  it  is  needless  to  say  I  am 
eonatantly  studying  our  troop  requlremenu 
I  continuously  analyze  the  situation  I  sub- 
mit my  requests  from  time  to  time  my  de- 
•Irw.  my  estimates  to  my  senior  military 
hsadquarters.  I  have  been  getting  troops  In 
eonalderable  numbers  during  the  past  year 
They  are  continuing  to  arrive.  The  number 
at  troops  that  will  ultimately  be  needed  Is  a 
matter  tbat  will  have  to  be  studied  In  con- 
itderatlon  of  many  factors — our  estimate  of 
the  enemy's  capabilities  and  Intentions,  the 
economy  of  South  Vietnam.  Because  as  we 
deploy  troops  to  go  ashore  we  per  se  put  pres- 
rore  on  their  economy  and  this  Is  a  factor 
ibat  has  to  be  considered.  These  matters 
and  these  factors  will  have  to  be  reviewed  at 
oar  aenlor  levels  in  Washington.  Needless 
to  aay,  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
are  privileged  and.  as  a  matter  of  military 
aecvirlty.  I  cannot  give  you  any  definitive 
number  as  to  my  estimate  of  the  number  of 
troops  that  will  be  required. 

Bombing  of  airfield 

Q.  Would  you  comment  please  on  the 
bombing  today  In  North  Vietnam,  an  airfield 
there.  What  happens  If  the  Mlgs  uke  sanc- 
tuary in  Red  China? 

A.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  the  Mlg 
airfields  have  been  bombed,  at  least  two  of 
them  today.  This  was  a  military  target  on 
which  was  based  aircraft  that  had  been  used 
offensively  against  our  fighter- bombers  It 
la  true  that  Mlgs  could  take  sanctuary  In 
China,  as  they  did  during  the  Korean  War. 
but  the  Mlgs  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
operating  from  those  bases  compared  with 
thoee  In  North  Vietnam.  The  reaction  time 
would  be  Increased  and  they  would  therefore 
become  a  lesser  threat  to  our  fighter-bombers. 
and  the  Jeopardy  to  our  very  fine  Air  Force 
and  Navy  pilots  would  be  reduced. 

Casualti/  statistics 

Q.  There  are  dally  statistics  of  the  number 
of  Vletcong  killed,  but  serious  doubt  about 
the  body  count  announced  of  thoee  that  have 
been  killed.  What  is  your  view  please  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  count? 

A.  Over  a  period  of  over  three  years,  I  have 
given  this  matter  considerable  personal  at- 
tention. It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  casualty 
figures  that  we  estimate  or  state  that  we  have 
Inflicted  on  the  enemy  are  accurate,  perhaps 


conservative  True  enough,  there  could  be 
from  time  to  time  some  exaggeration.  There 
could  be  some  double  counting  of  casualties, 
but  in  my  opinion  this  Is  more  than  offset  by 
those  enemy  troops  that  are  killed  by  artillery 
or  air  strikes  that  we  never  know  about 
Also  we  do  not  claim  credit.  In  estimating 
or  aasesaUig  casualties  on  the  enemy,  those 
that  die  of  wounds  Stj  all  factors  consid- 
ered, I  feel  that  the  figures  that  you  receive 
that  are  announced  by  my  houdquarters  in 
Saigon  are  definitely  accurate  and  I  believe 
on  the  conservative  side  when  all  factors  are 
considered 

Political  aspects  of  war 
Q    Could  you  run  this  war  without  politi- 
cal help  and  could  you  win  this  war  If  given 
a    free    hand    in    military    decisions? 

A  .As  a  military  man,  this  Is  a  bit  of  an 
awkward  question  I  think  It  Is  Impossible 
In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  war.  a  war  of 
both  subversion  and  Invasion,  a  war  In  which 
political  and  psychological  factors  are  of  such 
consequence,  to  sort  out  the  war  t>etween 
the  political  and  the  military  Political  fac- 
tors must  be  considered,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered In  selecting  targets  They  must  be 
considered  in  our  actions  Involving  nearby  so- 
called  neutr:il  countries  They  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  means  that  are  used  In  pursu- 
ing the  war  The  reason  for  this  Is  not  only 
because  of  the  complexity  but  also  because 
of  our  national  policy  to  confine  this  war  to 
that  of  a  limited  war.  and  this  means  that 
from  time  to  time  the  means  are  limited. 
And  that  policy  has  been  made  loudly  clear 
that  It  Is  not  our  Intention  to  expand  the 
war  We  want  tp  keep  It  as  •  limited  war 
and  therefore  political  factors  have  to  be  con- 
sidered and  the  decisions  Involved  are  nec- 
eaaarlly  above  my  levels  Since  I  deal  In  mili- 
tary factors.  I  am  responsible  only  for  fight- 
ing the  ground  war  In  South  Vietnam  and 
only  that  air  war  In  the  so-called  expanded 
battle  area 

5tT[o-Softet  intervention 

Q  What  Is  the  poealbUlty  of  escalation  of 
the  war  bringing  in  Red  China  and  Soviet 
Russia  and  how  effective  would  they  be  If 
they  did  come  In? 

A  This  Is  a  very  difficult  question  to  spec- 
ulate on  To  a  military  point  of  view  I  think 
we  should  be  prepared  for  any  contingency. 
Of  course  the  USSR  Is  providing  equipment 
to  North  Vietnam  primarily  In  terms  of  air 
defense,  weapons  and  systems  The  Commu- 
nist Chinese  are  providing  support  In  the 
form  of  transportation  units  and  some  anti- 
aircraft weapon  but  primarily  infantry-type 
weapon  to  support  the  North  Vietnamese 
army  and  Vletcong  main  force  units.  I  think 
this  bolls  down  to  whether  the  USSR  and 
Red  China  feel  that  the  threat  to  their 
formal  government  and  their  territory  Is  of 
such  consequence  that  they  could  hazard  the 
risk  that  would  necessarily  be  involved. 
Vletcong  fighting  spirit 

Q  The  Vletcong  are  regarded,  generally, 
to  have  fought  well  against  us  for  quite  some 
time     To  what  do  you  attribute  their  spirit? 

A  The  Vletcong.  organized,  directed  and 
commanded  from  Hanoi,  have  placed  good 
emphasis  on  political  indoctrination.  As  a 
matter  of  Interest  their  training  program 
for  their  unit  devotes  more  time  to  political 
Indoctrination  than  It  does  to  military  train- 
ing This  Indoctrination  Is  well  done  Of 
course.  It  Is  backed  up  by  a  ruthless  cadre 
that  use  strong-arm  methods  that  are  re- 
quired to  keep  their  troops  In   line 

Now.  this  so-called  cadre,  or  leadership, 
are  excellent.  They  have  been  well  trained 
and  Indoctrinated  and  they  are  committed 
However,  we  have  noted  a  number  of  recent 
trends  that  are  encouraging  We  are  pick- 
ing up  more  prisoners,  more  defectors  com- 
ing In  and  the  rate  seems  to  be  Increasing 
in  a  very  encouraging  way  We  learn  that 
many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  these  units 
would  like  very  much  to  defect,  to  come  In 


under  the  government  of  Vietnam's  amnesty 
program,  the  so-called  Chleu  Hoi  program. 
But  the  cadre  control  them  so  tightly  that 
they  cannot  get  away.  We  also  know  that 
there  is  considerable  friction  between  the 
North  Vietnamese  leadership  and  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  Vletcong  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  are  playing  more  and  more  a  role  In 
the  South.  The  leadership  In  Hanoi  Is  by 
their  action  putting  In  their  own  leader- 
ship apparently  because  they  do  not  trust 
some  of  the  South  Vietnamese  leadership, 
and  there  Is  definite  friction  between  these 
two  regional  groups. 

The  number  of  defectors  that  we  have  re- 
ceived has  been  multiplying  by  a  factor  of 
two  for  the  last  couple  of  months,  and.  hope- 
fully, this  trend  will  continue 

The  number  of  senior  defectors  that  are 
coming  In  Is  encouraging  Whereas,  a  year 
ago  defectors  were  primarily  confined  to  the 
lower  ranks,  now  we  are  getting  some  of  the 
senior  officers.  I  talked  to  one  the  other 
day.  a  senior  ofBcer,  and  he  told  me  that 
many  members  of  the  large  headquarters 
that  be  served  before  defecting  would  like 
very  much  to  defect,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  way.  The  control  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  was  of  such  con- 
sequence that  they  could  not  make  the 
break. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  25, 

1967) 

Westmobixand's    Appeal 

In  his  address  to  the  Associated  Press 
managing  editors,  General  Westmoreland 
was  calling  for  two  things — understanding 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  support  on  the 
home  front.  It  was  an  admirable  perform- 
ance, one  which  should  Inspire  confidence 
in  the  man  who  Is  responsible  for  the  di- 
rection In  combat  of  some  435,000  Americans. 

This  general  Is  not  a  wishful  thinker. 
'The  end,"  be  said.  "Is  not  in  sight.  I  fore- 
see. In  the  months  ahead,  some  of  the  bitter- 
est fighting  of  the  war." 

But  General  Westmoreland  also  spoke 
with  confidence  In  our  "battlefield  capabil- 
ity "  The  problem  as  he  sees  It  no  longer 
Involves  danger  of  a  military  defeat.  A  mili- 
tary victory  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Communists  He  Is  concerned,  however, 
with   the  attitude  of  some  Americans. 

"The  magnificent  men  and  women  I  com- 
mand In  Vietnam."  he  said,  "have  earned 
the  unified  support  of  the  American  people." 
But  a  noisy  minority  denies  them  this  uni- 
fied support.  And  our  troops  "are  dismayed, 
as  I  am,  by  recent  unpatriotic  acts  here  at 
home.  This,  Inevitably,  will  cost  lives — 
American,  Vietnamese,  and  those  of  our  other 
brave  allies." 

General  Westmoreland  knows,  of  course, 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  ban  anti-war  dem- 
onstrations In  this  country.  Even  as  he 
spoke  to  the  editors,  demonstrators  were 
marching  In  front  of  the  hotel,  one  of  them 
carrying  a  placard  which  read:  "Westmore- 
land Wanted  for  War  Crimes." 

What  can  be  done,  however,  and  what 
General  Westmoreland  evidently  hoped  to  do, 
Is  to  Isolate  the  peaceniks  by  appealing  to 
the  patriotism  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  address  to 
the  Economics  Club  of  Detroit  by  General 
Wallace  M.  Greene  Jr  ,  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

A  great  many,  perhaps  most,  Americans 
are  uneasy  and  unhappy  with  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  But  they  also  know  that  there  Is 
no  easy  way  out.  And  as  they  come  to  real- 
ize that  such  shameful  episodes  as  the  re- 
cent demonstrations  In  New  York  and  San 
Pranclsco  serve  no  better  purpose  than  to 
encourage  the  enemy  and  prolong  the  war. 
we  think  they  will  listen  to  the  General 
Westmorelands  and  the  General  Greenes. 
not  to  the  shrill,  Irrational  clamor  on  the 
American  L«ft. 
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A  few  months  ago  Senator  Pastore  was 
calling  for  a  halt  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.    Now  he  has  changed  his  mind. 

The  Rhode  Island  Democrat,  not  unlUce 
Senator  Brooke,  of  Massachusetts,  has  taken 
a  hard  look  at  the  recent  evidence  and  has 
concluded  that,  by  and  large,  the  Preeldent 
is  doln^  what  has  to  be  done. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Senator  Pastore 
has  become  a  hawk  In  any  extreme  sense  of 
that  overworked  word.  But  he  has  con- 
cluded that  It  Is  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  not  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  stands  In  the  way  of  a  Just 
and  honorable  settlement  of  the  war.  Com- 
ing from  a  respected  member  of  the  Senate, 
this  Is  a  development  to  be  welcomed.  And 
we  are  of  the  belief  that  there  would  be  more 
such  conversions  If  many  of  thoee  who  per- 
sist in  damning  the  President  would  put 
aside  their  emotions  and  examine  the  facts. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  26,  1987] 

WEffmoKXi^KD's  Prakk  Amaxss 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Someone  In  the  administration  certainly 
made  a  wise  decision  in  letting  Oen.  WUUam 
C.  Westmoreland  go  before  the  managing 
editors  of  the  Associated  Press  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City  this  week  and 
make  such  a  frank  and  outspoken  address 
about  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  only  question  that  arises  Is  why  the 
things  he  said  were  not  emphasized  here- 
tofore by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  ao  that  throughout  the  world  It  would 
become  known  that  the  protesting  groups 
In  this  country  do  not  reflect  public  opinion. 

The  United  States  military  commander  In 
Vietnam  said  pointedly  that  he  saw  signs  of 
"enemy  success  In  the  world  arena"  which 
could  not  be  matched  on  the  battlefield.  The 
general  stated  the  case  succinctly  when  he 
added: 

"He  (the  enemy)  does  not  understand  that 
American  democracy  Is  founded  on  debate, 
and  he  sees  every  protest  as  evidence  of 
crumbling  morale  and  diminishing  resolve. 
Thus,  discouraged  by  repeated  military  de- 
feats but  encouraged  by  what  he  believes  to 
be  popular  opposition  to  our  effort  In  Viet- 
nam, be  Is  determined  to  continue  his  ag- 
gression from  the  north.  This,  Inevitably, 
will  cost  lives — American,  Vietnamese,  and 
those  of  our  other  brave  allies." 

For  severul  months  now.  Inside  and  out- 
side of  Congress,  criticism  of  the  'Vietnam 
war  not  only  has  been  dlsheartenlnc,  but 
has  actually  played  a  part  In  prolonging  the 
conflict  and  preventing  peace  negotiations. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  some  senator 
doesn't  arise  to  announce  that  the  war  Is 
being  "escalated  "  or  that  America  has  no 
business  fighting  for  freedom  any  more.  The 
impression  conveyed  Is  that,  when  the  United 
States  Is  engaged  In  a  war.  It  must  ask  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Just  what  tactics  to 
employ.  This  not  only  damages  morale  but 
causes  confusion  In  the  handling  of  the  war 
strategy  Itself. 

Whenever  the  American  forces  Intensify 
their  attack,  there  Is  an  outcry  In  Congress. 
Thus,  on  the  same  day  that  Westmoreland 
was  making  his  spe^h  In  New  York,  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate.  Mike  Mans- 
field, said  that  the  American  air  strikes 
ttgalnst  the  MIG  bases  In  North  Vietnam 
represent  "further  escalation"  which,  he  de- 
clared, "will  make  it  more  difficult  to  get 
negotiations  under  way." 

Another  Democratic  leader — 'Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey — almost  colncldentally 
was  telling  the  Texas  state  legislature  at 
Austin  that  It  would  be  "A  betrayal  of 
American  liberalism"  for  this  country  to  for- 
sake the  rest  of  the  world  and  fall  to  use 
America's  strength  to  preserve  freedom.  He 
declared : 

'What  would  be  the  morality  of  a  nation 


which  deroted  tta  rlcbea  only  to  Itself,  or  re- 
garded freedom  In  ona  put  of  the  world  as 
len  precious  than  In  anotherf " 

Neither  political  party  has  been  able  to  give 
the  President  the  solid  support  which  the 
commander-in-chief  has  always  had  In  past 
wars  In  American  history. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  being  pursued  on  the 
battlefield  and  in  the  air  more  effectively  to- 
day than  ever  before.  But  unity  at  home 
U  essential'  to  the  success  of  the  military 
policy. 

Although  the  United  Nations  seems  frus- 
trated. Individual  governments  can  still  per- 
form a  useful  function  In  expressing  them- 
selves frankly  In  support  of  the  American 
position. 

In  the  next  few  months,  world  opinion 
could  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
conference  table  and  bring  an  end  'to  the 
war.  ThU  Is  not  Ukely,  however,  as  long  as 
there  are  staged  protests  as  weU  as  criticisms 
In  Congress  which  Indicate  that  either  the 
United  States  la  afraid  of  the  enemy  and  will 
not  use  Its  »^l>^^^m^lttl  power,  or  that  an  arti- 
ficially developed  fear  of  "escalation"  will 
causa  the  American  government  to  retreat 
and  eventually  withdraw  In  humiliation. 

President  Johnson  is  known  to  have  taken 
a  poslttve  position — ^namely,  that  he  'will  fol- 
low the  advice  of  the  mUltary  men  and  pur- 
sue the  war  vigorously  in  order  to  persuade 
the  enemy  that  It  Is  better  for  the  aggressors 
to  withdraw  now  from  South  Vietnam  and 
save  themselves  from  a  destructive  punish- 
ment. 


AUTHORIZATION      FOR      POSTMAS- 
TER   GENERAL    TO    ENTER    INTO 
3ES   OP  REAL  PROPERTY 


le  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1039)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
enter  Into  leases  of  real  property  for  pe- 
rlods-liot  exceeding  30  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  am  I  correct  that  the  pend- 
ing business  is  S.  1039?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


I3CBCUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  Calendar  No.  146  on  the  calen- 
dar of  nominations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  fa'vorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Bear  Adm.  James  C.  Tlson,  Jr.,  USESSA, 
Director,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  to  serve 
as  a  m«nber  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission; 

Brig.  Gen.  William  T.  Bradley,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission; and 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  B.  Dlllard,  Jr.,  TJjB.  Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris 
C<xnml88lon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


GOVERNOR  OP  GUAM 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Manuel  F.  L.  Guerrero,  of 
Guam,  to  be  Governor  of  Guam  for  a 
term  of  4  years.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  is  no  objection,  and 
the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RUSH-BAGOT  AGREEMENT  DAYS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very  signifi- 
cant event  in  the  United  States-Canadian 
relations — the  enactment  of  a  resolution 
which  I  sponsored,  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  our 
senior  minority  member,  designating 
April  28  and  29  as  Rush-Bagot  Agree- 
ment Days,  in  commemoration  of  the 
signing,  150  years  Jigo,  of  the  Rush-Bagot 
Agreement,  which  provided  for  a  com- 
pletely disarmed  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  As  this  is 
also  the  year  of  the  Canadian  exposition 
known  as  Expo-67,  it  is  even  more 
especially  a  significant  anniversary. 

Following  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement, 
the  principles  of  disarmament  gradually 
extend  from  the  area  covered  by  the 
agreement — which  included  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Lake  Champlain — to  the  en- 
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tire  borderline  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  So.  as  the  result  of  the 
foresight  of  our  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Richard  Rush,  and  the  Acting  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Canada.  Charles 
Bagot.  we  today  enjoy,  with  Canada,  the 
longest  unfortified  boundary  on  the 
globe — 5,270  miles  long,  Including  Alaska. 

This  commemorative  resolution  was 
signed  by  the  President  yesterday.  The 
free  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  become  a  symbol  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  neighbors,  and 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  able  to 
sponsor  the  resolution  memorializing  the 
commemoration  of  that  great  Interna- 
tional event.  I  think  It  Is  an  occasion 
for  mutual  congratulations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  our  two 
countries  are  able  to  celebrate  such  an 
anniversary,  and  look  back  upon  the  suc- 
cessful history  of  so  celebrated  a  part- 
nership effort  In  terms  of  international 
peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccord  a  memorandum 
entitled  "Example  of  Successful  IMsarm- 
ament  Treaty,"  published  this  month  by 
the  Prlends  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memor- 
andum was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the 
RccoKO,  as  follows : 

"Rttsh-Bagot  Agkezment  Days,"  Ap«n.  2»  29. 

1987 — Example    or    SuccEsajm.    DiSAmuA- 

MXMT  Tkzatt 

Tbe  Ruah-Bagot  agreement,  wh^nee  ISOUi 
Anniversary  la  celebrated  April  28-29.  de- 
mUltartzed  tHe  US -Canadian  frontier  It 
remains  one  of  the  most  successful  disarma- 
ment agreements  of  all  time.  It  Is  therefore 
moat  appropriate  that  this  agreement,  which 
has  enabled  OS  -Canadian  friendship  to 
grow,  should  be  commemorated  by  the  Sen- 
at«  and  House — S.  J  Res.  49  (Javlta  and 
Aiken)  and  H   J    Res.  468  (Button). 

The  following  extract  from  The  Arms  Race 
by  Nobel  price  winner  PbUlp  Noel-Baker 
gives  some  background  on  the  treaty 
Philip  Noel-Baker  quotes  from  three  noteid 
hletorlans  and  then  summarizes  four  points 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Agreement : 

"Tbe  disarmament  was  effected  In  the 
area  which  was  regarded  as  of  vital  strategi- 
cal Importance. 

"It  was  opposed  by  the  military  advisers 
of  both  Oovernments.  and  for  some  years 
their  views  prevailed 

"It  was  only  agreed  to  after  'a  sharp  strug- 
gle' In  the  British  Cabinet  (later  sharp 
struggles'  about  disarmament  ended  dif- 
ferently ) . 

"Those  who  opposed  it  said  that  It  left  one 
peirty  (the  weaker)   'defenceless'" 

The  full  text  from  The  Armi  Race,  pages 
511-A16,  discussing  the  Ru.sh-Bagot  Agree- 
ment, follows: 

umrn)  statxs-canaoian  moNTizR 
As  the  result  of  the  Rush-Bagot  Agree- 
ment of  1817  between  the  British  and  United 
States  Oovernments.  the  whole  frontier  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  was  de- 
mlUtartsed.  The  story  of  the  Agreement. 
and  of  Its  results,  can  best  be  told  by  ex- 
tracts from  leading  historians: 

air  Charles  Webster  "The  war  of  1812  had 
clearly  shown  that  the  strategic  situation  on 
the  Canadian  frontier  depended  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  command  of  the  Lakes  Wel- 
lington had  insisted  on  it  as  the  key  to  the 
situation,  when  ininted  to  take  cornm^nd  m 
t914.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that. 
Immediately  peace  was  obtained,  both  coun- 
tries  should    show    the    keenest    anxiety    to 


secure  their  position  by  establishing  naval 
superiority.  Castlereagh  had  from  the  first, 
hoxcever.  desired  an  arrangement  to  prevent 
so  dangerous  and  ruinoiis  a  competition. 
He  had  in  1814  been  overruled  by  the  mlH- 
tary  advisers  and  the  British  Government 
ad(3pted  the  view  that  as  they  were  the 
'weaker  party'  In  North  .\merlca  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  control  of  the  Lakes  as  a 
measure  of  defence  Naturally  the  Qovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  could  not  agree 
to  a  suggestion  which  would  have  left  them 
open  to  attack,  while  Canada  was  almost 
completely  protected  Nevertheless,  Madi- 
son and  Monroe  were  no  less  anxious  than 
Castlereagh  to  avoid  the  construction  of 
rival    fleeu  In    April    1816    he    (Castle- 

reagh)  reopened  negotiations,  and  at  once 
agreed  that  no  new  construction  should  be 
begun  until  the  matter  had  been  discussed 
further  The  shipbuilding  race  was  thus  at 
once      stopped  Monroe  made      the 

definite  suggestion  that  naval  armaments 
should  be  limited  to  the  few  vessels  neces- 
sary tor  cusu:>ms  and  pf>llce  Castlereagh 
obtained  the  agreement  of  the  Cabinet 

"This  teas  a  positive  achievement  and  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  establishment 
of  good  relations  between  the  two  peoples 
during  this  period  "  (The  Foreign  Policy  of 
Castlereagh.  pp    446  477  1 

The  Cambridge  History  of  British  Foreign 
Policy  Since  complete  disarmament  u'ould 
appear  to  leave  the  Canadian  Colonists  de- 
fenceles.^  against  a  ludden  .American  attack. 
the  British  Cabinet  was  somewhat  loath  to 
consider  the  proposal  Ultimately,  how- 

ever. Castlereagh  expressed  his  readiness  to 
enter  upon  negotiations  It   [the  Ruah- 

Bagot  .Agreement]  was  very  short  and  pro- 
vided only  for  mutual  disarmavxent  upon 
the  Lakes  It   had   the   most   important 

effects  for  m  the  temptation  to  riaval  rivalry 
on  the  opponte  shores  of  the  Lakes  lay  the 
germ  of  infinite  mischief  Its  removal  set 
a  precedent  for  the  managernent  of  the 
frontier  between  the  United  States  and 
British  Sorth  Arnerxca  which  has  sailed  both 
Powers  frorn  great  eipen.ie  in  fortifications 
and  rnilitary  guards  and  has  deprived  the 
frontier  disputes  of  much  of  the  acute  dan- 
ger they  might  otherwise  have  caused  "  |  Vol 
II.  pp    223-224  I 

O  M  Trevelyan  "Before  Castlereagh  s 
career  as  Foreign  Secretary  ended,  the  for- 
tunes of  Anglo- American  peace  had  been 
established  on  the  sound  basis  of  disarma- 
ment along  the  Canadian  border,  eriablmg 
future  generations  to  weather  many  fierce 
storms  and  to  settle  a  frontier  problern  that 
no  other  two  Great  Powers  would  have  been 
able  to  decide  ictthout  war 

The  problem  before  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  on  one  side  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other  was  nothing  less  than  to  fix  a 
frontier  of  four  thousand  miles,  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  region  of  the  Lakes,  was  not 
indicated  by  any  natural  boundary  It  was 
perha[>s  the  greatest  operation  th.it  htte  ever 
been  achieved  In  the  Interest  of  peace,  and 
It  took  many  years  and  many  statesmen  to 
accomplish  and  perfect  It  But  the  most 
Important  stage  of  the  whole  proceeding 
came  In  1817.  when,  after  a  sharp  struggle 
Inside  the  British  Cabinet,  the  British  and 
American  Oovernments  agreed  to  abolish 
their  navies  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  forth- 
with dlsmiinUed  sold  or  sank  the  warships 
on  Erie  and  Ontario  These  fleets  have  never 
been  reconstructed  From  that  moment 
forward,  the  long.  Invisible  unguarded  line' 
that  divides  Canada  from  her  neighbour  has 
been  successfully  defended  by  the  sole  gar- 
rison of  trust  and  good  will,  even  during  the 
frequently  recurring  periods  of  acrimonious 
dispute  as  to  Its  whereabouts  //  there  had 
been  armaments  there  would  .some  time  have 
been  war  |  British  History  In  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century,    pp     177   178  1 

It  was  not.  as  Ls  so  often  said  the  fact 
of  commctti  race,  or  a  common  Uinguiige.  that 


saved  Britain  and  the  United  States  from 
war  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and 
made  war  unthinkable  In  the  twentieth; 
those  factors  may  have  helped,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
historians,  the  vital  and  decisive  factor  was 
the  total  abolition,  and  the  immediate 
"scrapping,"  of  the  armaments  which  each 
of  the  two  parties  then  felt  to  be  "eepeclally 
efficacious  against  Its  national  defence." 

Later  generations  of  Britons  have  owed  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Castlereagh  and 
his  colleagues  for  their  persistence  In  their 
sharp  but  victorious  struggle  for  disarma- 
ment 

(Italics   as   In   original  ] 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POUCY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the 
week's  news  carries  three  major  stories: 
First,  that  King  Constantine  of  Greece 
appeared  in  public  In  full  dress  military 
uniform  to  express  his  tacit  approval  of 
the  military  coup  d'etat  that  destroyed 
the  constitutional  Government  In 
Greece:  second,  that  retiring  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Lodge  believes  continuance  of 
the  military  Junta  In  office  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  preferable  to  a  civilian  govern- 
ment; and,  third,  that  General  West- 
moreland returned  fromUie  battlefields 
of  southeast  Asia  to  ^■|^c  case  for  the 
war  to  the  public  stiS^n  the  United 
States. 

The  fruits  of  20  years  of  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  Greece  have 
been  the  destruction  of  constitutionalism 
there  at  the  hands  of  the  people  we 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  the  latest  of 
American  planes  and  tanks,  and  whose 
armies  we  feed  and  clothe  with  Ameri- 
can money.  Communism  could  scarcely 
have  achieved  a  more  complete  victory 
over  constitutionalism  In  that  country 
than  did  the  military  dictatorship  we 
spawned  there. 

The  reliance  of  the  United  States  upon 
military  force  In  South  Vietnam  has 
grown  steadily.  It  has  been  evident  to 
me  for  some  3  years  now,  that  force  alone 
could  achieve  the  continuance  In  office  of 
a  pro-American  government  In  that 
country  Ambassador  Lodge's  advocacy 
of  the  military  Junta  Is  a  tacit  admission 
that  civilian  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  not  achieved  American  ends  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  cannot  do  so 

Here  at  home,  we  have  seen  the  admin- 
istration seek  to  blame  the  failure  of  its 
Vietnam  policy  not  upon  its  own  mis- 
takes, but  upon  Americans  who  have 
warned  from  the  start  that  the  United 
States  should  not  bog  Itself  down  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia.  Those  warnings  have 
not  come  Just  from  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors, but  from  such  eminent  military 
leaders  as  General  MacArthur,  General 
Gavin.  General  Ridgway,  and  General 
Elsenhower. 
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It  is  In  the  American  tradition  to  blame 
other  Americans  for  our  reverses  abroad. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  outcry  that 
it  was  the  American  State  Department 
that  "lost"  China  to  communism,  and 
not  the  corruption  of  Chang  Elal-shek 
and  his  feudal  war  lords  plus  the  rise  of 
national  unity  In  every  nation  of  Asia? 
No,  It  was  someone  here  In  the  United 
States,  and  someone  In  high  office,  who 
.accomplished  what  the  Communists 
would  never  be  able  to  accomplish. 

So  It  Is  not  '^t  all  surprising  to  me  to 
licar  the  advocates  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam blaming  Americans  for  the  fact 
that  3  years  of  optimistic  predictions,  3 
years  of  steady  escalation  of  American 
military  force,  and  3  years  of  repudiation 
of  President  Johnson's  1964  campaign 
promises  have  not  produced  victory  in 
South  Vietnam. 

They  have  not  produced  victory  be- 
cause our  policy  in  Vietnam  Is  based 
upon  mistaken  premises  and  seeks  ob- 
jectives that  cannot  be  achieved  by  the 
means  we  are  applying — those  means 
being  essentially  the  use  of  overwhelm- 
ing military  force. 

Wrapping  a  bad  policy  in  the  Ameri- 
can flag  does  not  Improve  its  chances  for 
success  one  lota.  It  only  means  that 
more  American  men  will  die  In  the  effort 
to  advance  It. 

No  one  has  more  personal  respect  than 
I  for  General  Westmoreland,  and  for  the 
courage  and  professional  competence  of 
himself  and  the  men  he  commands.  But 
I  ask  him:  "What  war,  anytime,  any- 
where, has  not  been  basically  a  test  of 
resolve?  Is  it  possible  that  this  war  Is  so 
different  from  every  other  war,  and  espe- 
cially from  every  other  American  war, 
that  It  alone  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
analysis  among  our  own  people?  War  Is 
always  a  test  of  the  resolve  of  one  group 
against  the  other.  What  has  up  to  now 
differentiated  America  from  other  na- 
tions at  war  has  been  the  assumption 
that  war  does  not  suspend  our  system  of 
constitutional  government." 

Perhaps  General  Westmoreland,  and 
the  clvllarw  who  brought  him  to  the 
United  States  and  put  him  on  the  public 
rostrum,  have  not  read  the  words  of 
Justice  Jackson  In  the  case  of  West  Vir- 
ginia against  Barnett,  when  he  upheld 
the  right  of  an  American  child  to  refuse 
t/r salute  the  flag: 

Freedom  to  differ  Is  not  limited  to  things 
that  do  not  matter  much.  That  would  be 
the  mere  shadow  of  freedom.  The  test  of  its 
substance  Is  the  right  to  differ  as  to  things 
that  touch  the  heart  of  the  existing  order. 

General  Westmoreland  is  a  fine  man 
and  a  fine  military  officer.  But  It  Is  not 
his  function  In  our  system  of  govern- 
ment to  enter  the  political  arena  until  he 
puts  aside  his  uniform.  Nor  should  he 
be  asked  to  do  so  by  his  civilian  super- 
visors, who  are  In  effect  asking  him  to 
perform  what  Is  their  rightful  function. 

If  anything  Is  ingrained  in  our  consti- 
tutional freedom  under  our  system,  It  Is 
that  the  military  are  to  take  commands 
In  respect  to  carrying  out  our  consti- 
tutional system  of  government,  and  not 
.'^eck  to  give  them.  That  Is  a  lesson  of 
constitutionalism  that  apparently  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  seems  not  to  have 
learned, 

I  know  of  no  more  complete  and  Im- 


portant answer  to  the  General's  appear- 
ances and  to  the  administration  for 
which  he  speaks  than  that  offered  at  Yale 
Political  Union  on  April  26  by  my  col- 
leagtie  from  Oregon,  Senator  Hatfizlo, 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  his  remarks  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  own  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  par- 
ticular, I  call  attention  to  his  statement: 

The  President  says  we  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  preserve  that  country's  liberty.  But 
what  is  being  done  in  the  name  of  liberty? 
Are  we  not  being  asked  to  preserve  the  lib- 
erty of  South  Vietnam  at  the  expense  of 
our  own?  Are  we  not  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  write  and  adopt  a  Constitu- 
tion to  define  their  liberties  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  allowing  the  President  to 
re-define  our  Constitution  to  deny  us  lib- 
erty? 

The  Westmoreland  visit  has  had  the 
effect  of  shifting  the  discussion  In  the 
United  States  away  from  the  merits  of 
the  war  Into  a  discussion  of  whether 
free  speech  Is  being  squelched.  But  free 
speech  will  not  be  squelched  by  generals 
or  Presidents  or  Secretaries  of  Defense 
or  Secretaries  of  State  or  by  anyone  else 
In  this  coimtry  so  long  as  men  dedicated 
to  our  constitutional  system  have  the 
courage  to  dissent  and,  In  dissenting, 
bring  to  the  American  people  the  facts 
about  this  Illegal,  immoral,  and  unjusti- 
fied war  that  Is  taking  the  lives  of  our 
youth. 

That  Issue  Is  not  going  to  be  silenced 
as  far  as  the  dissenters  are  concerned 
by  a  General  Westmoreland,  by  a  Presi- 
dent, by  a  Cabinet  member,  or  by  any 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  here  In 
this  historic  debate. 

We  Intend  to  continue  to  try  to  get 
this  Republic  to  change  the  Ill-fated 
course  of  action  on  which  the  President 
Is  leading  us. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  new  troop 
assignments  to  Vietnam,  new  casualty 
lists,  new  twmblng  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam, new  contributions  to  the  war  from 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  will  again 
c(HnpeI  Americans  to  assess  the  cost  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  southeast  Asia  with 
results.  More  Important,  these  events 
will  also  compel  the  American  people  to 
do  Just  what  the  French  people  did  and 
reconsider  whether  military  force  can 
achieve  a  permanent  foothold  for  our 
country  in  southeast  Asia. 

Make  no  mistake  that  this  Is  exactly 
what  the  war  Is  about.  It  Is  a  war  to 
make  certain  that  a  government  we  ap- 
prove of  remains  In  power  in  Saigon, 
this  military  tyranny  In  the  form  of  the 
Ky  Junta,  every  member  of  which  was  a 
French  officer  participating  In  a  war 
against  his  own  people. 

The  mass  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  know  that  Ky  and  the  members 
of  his  military  Jimta  are  responsible  for 
the  killing  of  thousands  of  fellow  coim- 
trymen  in  the  Indochina  war,  when  the 
Vietnamese  were  In  revolt  against  the 
French  dynasty  and  colonial  power  in 
Indochina. 

We  are  killing  American  boys  today  to 
try  to  support  that  tyranny  In  South 
Vietnam.    As  witnesses  before  the  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Relations  have  testi- 
fied, that  tyranny  will  be  dependent  for 
Its  perpetuation  upon  the  maintenance 
for  years  of  American  bayonets  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Any  contest  of  resolve  going  on,  may 
I  say  to  General  Westmoreland,  Is  no 
different  from  the  test  of  national  re- 
solves In  World  War  n,  or  World  War  I, 
or  the  test  of  Intranational  resolve  in 
the  ClvU  War. 

Mr,  President,  I  appeal  once  again  to 
the  American  people  to  consider  what 
the  end  is  that  we  seek  in  Vietnam;  to 
Judge  whether  it  can  be  accomplished 
with  methods  and  at  a  price  that  are  in 
keeping  with  our  international  principles 
and  our  interests  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  regret  that  General  Westmoreland 
has  said  nothing  that  sheds  light  upon 
these  real  Issues,  for  they  are  going  to 
remain  the  Issues  before  the  American 
people. 

In  the  words  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  Democratic  Party 
nomination  In  1952,  the  Issues  that  con- 
front mankind  and  Americans  will  not 
fall  before  a  general's  baton. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Address  of  Senator  Mark  O.  Hattieu)  at  the 

Yauc  Political  tTNioN,  New  Haven,  Conn., 

April  26,  1967 

"Knowledge  wUl  forever  g^ovem  Ignorance, 
and  a  |>eople  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
knowledge  gives.  A  popular  government 
without  popular  Information  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  It  Is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce,  or  a 
tragedy,  or  perhaps  both." 

These  are  the  words  of  President  James 
Madison  and  I  find  them  hauntlngly  appro- 
priate today  as  more  and  more  Americans 
admit  to  complete  confusion  regarding  our 
pwUcles  and  purposes  in  Vietnam.  As  this 
confusion  has  grown  greater,  and  as  It  has 
become  more  difficult  to  define  and  defend  a 
moderate  stand.  Increasing  numbers  have 
sought  solution  In  extremes.  Louder  and 
more  demanding  have  grown  cries  for  escala- 
tion— "let's  win  and  get  out."  Equally  de- 
manding have  grown  the  cries  for  Immediate 
abandonment.  And.  In  this  clamor  and  con- 
fusion, the  voices  of  moderation  have  been 
muted. 

The  solution  for  Vietnam  Is  not  to  be 
found  in  emotional  extremes  but  In  a  well- 
reasoned  policy  that  respects  historical  fact 
and  that  accommodatee  current  realities. 

The  present  course  of  our  Involvement  has 
been  charted  on  a  distorted  map.  The  map- 
makers  have  deliberately  misinterpreted  the 
20  year  history  of  this  conflict  to  Justify  our 
present  Involvement,  and  they  follow  their 
twisted  path  with  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
political  realities  and  priorities. 

If  we  are  to  reach  our  destination  of  a  Just 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  rechart  our  course — first,  through 
an  honest  Interpretation  of  history  and  an 
alteration  of  our  policies  to  comply  with  this 
history,  and  second,  through  a  recognition  of 
this  confilct  as  a  political  problem  that  must 
be  solved  through  political  offensives  and  not 
solely  by  military  force. 

We  must  recognize  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has 
been  fighting  and  earning  popular  support 
since  before  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  alwajrs  under  the  primary  cause  of 
nationalism.  And,  following  the  Geneva 
Agreements,  the  confilct  In  South  Vietnam 
was  clearly  a  cttnZ  war  among  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  not  a  war  of  aggression  Initiated 
by  a  foreign  power.  These  are  the  raw  facts 
of  history  and  the  true  nature  of  this  con- 
flict. 

But  to  Justify  our  role  In  Vietnam,  our 
gigantic   intrusion   Into   the   affairs   of   this 
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nuUl  country.  President  Johnaon  ml«repre- 

■•iited  the  oature  of  this  oonfllct  m  a  "w«t 
of  agjrresglon"  conducted  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. It  was  on  the  baaU  of  thljs  delib- 
erately distorted  deOnltlon  that  Americans 
accepted  the  conunltment  of  100.000  men  to 
South  Vietnam  early  In  1986.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  explained  that  this  escalaUon. 
this  deptarture  from  our  role  as  advisors  to 
the  South  Vietnamese,  was  necessary  to  meet 
aggression  from  the  North.  The  100,000  men. 
Rusk  said,  was  a  respwrise  to  the  movement 
of  the  entire  North  Vietnamese  325th  Divi- 
sion Into  the  South  at  the  end  of  19«4  A 
State  Department  White  Paper  reported  that 
4,400  and  posatbty  as  many  as  7.400  North 
Vietnamese  had  infiltrated  Into  the  South 
during  li>«4.  In  June  1966,  however,  the 
Pentagon  confirmed  Senator  Mansfleid's  re- 
port that  only  400  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
had  Infiltrated  during  1964.  Mansfield  con- 
cluded, and  Secretary  McNamara  admitted. 
th*t  It  had  been  the  weakness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  govemment  and  the  threat  of  Its 
Inuninent  ooUapae — and  not  the  strength  of 
the  Communists — that  had  caused  the  com- 
mitment of  100.000  men.  In  120  days,  in  early 
1968.  Thus  on  the  basis  of  a  mLsrepre«ieiiUa- 
tlon  by  the  Administration,  the  American 
public  allowed  the  President  to  send  Amer- 
ican boys  to  fight  a  war  he  had  said  should 
be  fought  by  Asians:  to  falsely  redefine  the 
conflict  as  primarily  a  war  of  aggression,  and 
to  seek  a  mlUtary  solution  to  this  political 
problem. 

Other  misrepresentations  and  contradic- 
tions have  created  more  confusion  and  fur- 
thar  roduoed  the  public's  capability  to  effec- 
ttwly  Influence  the  course  of  the  war  The 
PrMldent  has  misrepresented  the  nature  of 
ttM  conflict  and  he  has  rtlso  misrepresented 
tbm  nature  of  United  States  policy  As  a 
candidate  for  President  in  1964,  Ui  John- 
son stated  In  August.  "Some  others  are  eager 
to  enlarge  the  conflict.  They  call  upon  us 
to  supply  American  boys  to  do  the  }ob  that 
Aalan  boys  should  do.  They  ask  us  to  take 
nckleas  action  which  might  risk  the  lives  of 
mllUons  "  Tet  within  three  months  of  his 
•l«ctlon  as  President,  the  decision  was  made 
to  WBoA  Marine  combat  troops  to  Vietnam 
This  rereraal  In  positions  and  contradlc- 
tlom  In  statements  Ls  characteristic  of  Sec- 
ivtary  of  Defense  McNamara  also.  On  March 
IB.  1903:  on  May  13.  1»«3:  on  January  37. 
1904:  and  on  November  10,  IBM.  he  stated 
tbat  the  United  States  was  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  traimng,  that  he  had  no  plan 
for  introducing  US  combat  forces  to  South 
Vleinam,  that  we  were  there  only  to  support 
Um  frontline  troops  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
anny.  auad  that  the  war  must  be  fought  and 
won  by  the  Vietnamese.  But  today.  In  ab- 
solutA  contradiction  to  assurances  made  to 
tha  American  people  that  the  war  would  be 
foucht  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and  not 
by  tha  United  States.  American  combat 
troop*  number  nearly  500,000. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  made  numerous  other 
statements  that  have  been  contradicted  by 
fact.  Perhaps  best  known  of  these  Is  his 
prediction  in  October  of  1963  that  the  ouijor 
part  of  the  U^.  military  task  could  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1965.  This  statement 
la  by  no  means  his  only  inaccurate  prophecy 
or  faulty  assessment  however.  On  May  13. 
1M3,  ha  stated  "Progreos  In  the  last  8  to  10 
weeks  has  b«en  great  .  .  .  nothing  but  prog- 
ress and  hopeful  indications  of  further  prog- 
ress In  the  future.  "  On  July  25.  1963.  he 
said:  "Our  military  assistance  to  Vietnam 
la  paying  off.  I  continue  to  be  encouraged. 
There  are  many  signs  Indicating  progress." 
And  on  January  31.  1963.  he  restated  his 
optimism:  "There  Is  a  new  feeling  of  con- 
fidence that  victory  Is  possible  In  South 
Vietnam."  According  to  McNamara's  state- 
ments, we  have  been  making  great  progress 
Unfortunately,  McNamara's  "progress  '  has 
brought  us  no  closer  to  a  solution  than  we 
were  In  1963. 
Tba  President  has  sUted  that     the  only 


path  for  reasonable  men  is  the  path  of  peace- 
ful settlement."  Yet  the  President  has  failed 
completely  to  estabUah  peace  negotiations. 
This  failure  cannot  be  completely  blamed  on 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  refusal  tu  be  "reasonable." 
There  are  a  number  of  well -documented  In- 
stances where  the  United  States  refused  of- 
fers from  Hanoi  to  negoUate.  In  1964  the 
United  States  turned  down  two  tangible  and 
specific  proposals  to  Initiate  peace  discus- 
sions. In  late  July,  General  DeOuulle  called 
for  a  Geneva-type  conference  and  Russia 
asked  the  fourteen  nations  of  the  Geneva 
conference  to  reconvene  All  major  parties 
to  the  conflict  agreed  to  the  meeting  but  the 
United  States  replied:  "We  do  not  believe 
In  conferences  called  to  ratify  terror,  so  our 
policy  Is  unchanged  '  And,  during  Septem- 
ber 1964  North  Vietnam  offered  to  meet  with 
US.  representatives  In  Rangoon,  Burma,  to 
discuss  terms  for  ending  the  hostilities  In 
Vietnam.  Despite  U  Ttiant  s  determined  ef- 
forts to  arrange  the  talks,  the  UJ3  rejected 
the  proposal. 

Late  In  February,  1966.  U  Thant  again  tried 
to  set  up  peace  discussions  and  disclosed  at  a 
news  conference  that  lie  had  made  concrete 
proposals  and  suggestions  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  powers  principally  In- 
volved In  the  VietHiUn  question.  But  the 
United  States  refused  to  parUclpitte  and  Ad- 
mlnlstratlrn  officials  confessed  several 
months  later  that.  If  they  had  agreed  to 
peace  talks  with  Hanoi.  It  might  have 
toppled  the  Government  of  Saigon 

A  recent  dialogue  on  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing peace  negotiations  U  a  repetition  of 
the  same  nld  story  of  the  Administration  re- 
jecUng  an  "tTer  to  negotiate  as  nut  mean- 
ingful" or  not  substantial.  On  December  4. 
1968.  a  messatre  from  Polish  Foreign  Minister 
Adam  Rapackl  stated  that  Hanoi  had  agreed 
to  talks  at  the  Ambassadorial  level  in  War- 
saw .Vorth  Vietnam  asked  that  special  rep- 
resentatives be  dispatched  from  Washington 
for  this  purfKjee  But  after  the  American 
bombing  raids  near  Hanoi  December  13  and 
14  In  which  civilian  areas  were  damaged. 
North  Vietnam  withdrew  Us  agreement,  ac- 
cusing the  United  States  of  bad  faith. 

The  .Administration  now  refxises  t<T  seek  ne- 
gotiations under  conditions  that  It  would 
have  accepted  a  year  ago  Perhaps  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  not  sincerely  want  peace  dls- 
cujsl  ins  and  even  If  neg  itlatlons  were  estab- 
lished, the  results  might  be  dliuippulntlng 
But  we  nwist  explore  every  avenue  to  peace 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  second-gue^s  the  out- 
come of  a  complex  political  situation. 

In  fighting  a  war.  our  position  must  natu- 
rally be  flexible,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  truth  must  be  flexible,  that  the  truth 
must  be  subservient  to  political  motives. 
Bvery  time  that  truth  Is  distorted  or  denied 
us.  we  are  denied  a  bit  of  our  lll>erty.  When 
government  spokesmen  misrepresent  Interna- 
tional situations  and  misrepresent  our  na- 
tional Intentions,  they  effectively  greatly 
narrow  alternatives  to  their  policies.  Many 
feel  forced  then,  out  of  confusion  and  on  the 
basis  of  no  clear  alternative,  to  endorse  cur- 
rent policy 

Thus  Is  created  the  tyranny  of  the  big 
lie'"— a  t>Tanny  of  "no  aJternatlves."  a  tyr- 
anny that  does  not  allow  Americans  the 
liberty  of  choice  and  that  does  not  allow  us 
effective  voice  In  directing  our  nation's  course. 
Thus,  we  have  an  Administration  that  pre- 
sents no  alternative  to  eacalatlng  the  war — to 
exp<uidlng  Its  efforts  to  solve  this  basically 
{XJlltlcal  and  economic  struggle  with  military 
force. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  continued  mili- 
tary escalation  Is  destroying  the  possibility 
of  a  negotiated  and  lasting  peace 

The  purpose  of  this  escalation,  according 
to  the  Administration.  Is  to  bring  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  to  the  pexce  table  What  kind  of  dis- 
torted logic  leads  us  to  believe  that  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam's  cities  and  facUirles  will 
bring    Ho    to    a    conference    t.ible    to    discuss 


peace.  We  must  take  into  account  the  psy- 
chology of  escalation.  The  more  we  escalate 
the  war.  the  more  we  bomb  North  Vietnam, 
the  more  going  to  the  conference  table  be- 
comes surrender.  You  don't  "negotiate" 
with  a  man  while  holding  a  gun  to  his  head : 
you  outline  the  terms  for  his  surrender.  For 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  t<,)  agree  to  peace  talks  while 
we  were  bombing  his  country  would  be  a 
great  humiliation  and  would.  In  Ho's  eyes,  be 
virtual  capitulation. 

An  American  professor  of  psychiatry.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  year,  stated  that  escala- 
tion w.ia  not  an  effective  method  of  establish- 
ing pence  negotiations.  Dr  Jerome  D.  Frank. 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  stated:  "The  Vietnam  war  has 
assumed  nn  Ideological  character  similar  to 
the  holy  wars  of  former  times,  and  thU  has 
ominous  Implications.  .  .  .  People  fighting  for 
their  Ideals  seldom  If  ever  can  be  forced  Inuj 
surrendering  by  punishment.  .  .  .  The  no- 
tion that  one  can  cause  people  to  abandon 
their  Ideologies  by  inflicting  p.iln  on  them 
should  have  died  In  Rome  with  the  Christian 
martyrs." 

Anmhllatlon  of  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  bring  peace  to  the  South.  A  defeated 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  with  his  50  000  troops  returned 
to  the  North,  would  still  leave  five-sixths  of 
the  present  enemy  forces  continuing  the 
war  In  the  South 

This  Administration  has  lost  its  capacity 
to  leiid  us  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  of  the 
war.  It  Is  defensively  and  Inflexibly  com- 
muted to  policies  which  have  not  worked 
since  they  were  InlUated  20  years  ago  and 
show  no  hint  of  working  now. 

Yet  our  Vietnam  policy-makers  ask  Amer- 
icans to  line  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  and. 
In  the  name  of  blind  faith  and  national 
unity,  endorse  their  policies.  They  attempt 
to  silence  their  critics  by  accusing  the  dis- 
senters of  aiding  the  enemy  and  of  prolong- 
ing Uie  war. 

This  Administration  is  using  political 
blackmail  to  eliminate  the  painful  but 
democratic  necessity  of  giving  all  views  a  fair 
hearing.  Those  who  dare  to  challenge  the 
Administration's  policies  do  so  at  the  risk 
of  having  their  patriotism  questioned.  I 
want  to  caution  that  we  must  not  conftise 
patriotism  with  blind  endorsement  of  bad 
policies. 

They  have  now  brought  one  of  the  most 
respected  Vietnam  policy-makers,  the  mlll- 
tar>-  field  commander,  to  the  United  States 
where  he  Is  Joining  In  the  effort  to  silence 
the  opposition.  I  want  to  contrast  this  gen- 
eral's statements — denouncing  those  who 
disagree  with  the  Administration's  policies— 
with  the  comment  of  one  of  America's  great 
soldiers  and  statesmen.  General  George 
Washington  In  an  address  to  the  officers  of 
the  Army  In  1783  defended  the  rl^t  and 
necessity  to  hear  all  opinions  "If  men  are 
to  be  precluded  from  offering  their  senti- 
ments on  a  matter— which  may  Involve  the 
most  serious  and  alarming  consequences  that 
can  Invite  the  consideration  of  mankind  — 
(then)  reason  Is  of  no  use;  the  freedom  of 
speech  may  be  taken  away  and.  dumb  and 
silent,  we  may  be  led  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter" 

As  much  as  I  oppose  our  present  policies 
In  Vietnam.  I  cari  attribute  them  to  be  the 
misguided  actions  of  sincere  men.  I  cannot, 
however,  on  any  grounds,  excuse  the  present 
Tldous  attempts  by  these  men  to  gag  the 
voices  of  opposition  by  Impuning  their 
patriotism. 

What  are  these  powerful  and  influential 
men  telling  the  American  people?  That  no 
one  should  criticize  the  war  in  Vietnam? 
That  no  one  should  voice  any  pritest?  That 
every  truly  loyal  American  will  in  silence 
accept  every  Administration  decision  In  the 
conduct  of  this  war?  That  It  Is  disloyal  and 
tre  .sonous  to  dissent? 

I   am   very   deeply  concerned   by  this  at- 
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tempt  to  silence  opposing  opinions.  The 
President  says  we  are  In  South  Vietnam  to 
preserve  that  country's  liberty.  But  Just 
what  is  being  done  in  the  name  of  liberty? 
Are  we  not  being  asked  to  preserve  tba 
liberty  of  South  Vietnam  at  the  expense  of 
our  own?  Are  we  not  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  write  and  adopt  a  Constitu- 
tion to  define  their  liberties  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  allowing  the  President  to 
re-define  our  Constitution  to  deny  us  our 
liberty? 

The  President  cannot  suspend  the  freedom 
of  speech  granted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  In 
order  to  make  his  administration  of  the  war 
popular.  The  Constitutional  right  of  free 
speech  has  been  upheld  to  be  the  same  both 
In  peace  and  In  war.  Our  Bill  of  Rights  Is 
not  suspended  even  in  a  period  of  declared 
war,  much  less  In  a  time  of  undeclared  war. 
The  courts  have  ruled  that  free  speech  Is 
always  untrammelled  unless  Its  exercise 
creates  a  "clear  and  present  danger."  Only 
If  the  words  are  of  such  a  nature  and  are 
used  under  such  circumstances  that  men, 
Judging  In  calmness,  could  reasonably  say 
that  they  created  a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  they  would  bring  about  the  evils  which 
our  government  has  a  right  to  prevent,  only 
then  can  freedom  of  speech  be  curtailed. 

The  case  for  freedom  of  speech  should  need 
no  restating.  But  Justice  Brandels  has 
stated  it  so  well  and  so  forthrlghtly  that  I 
believe  It  bears  review  at  this  time.  He  said. 
In  a  1937  case:  "Those  who  ^on  our  inde- 
pendence believed  that  the  final  end  of  the 
state  was  to  make  men  free  to  develop  their 
faculties.  .  .  .  They  believed  that  freedom 
to  think  as  you  will  and  to  speak  as  you 
think  are  means  Indispensable  to  the  dis- 
covery and  spread  of  political  truth;  that 
without  free  speech  and  assembly  dlsctisslon 
would  be  futile:  that  with  them,  discus- 
sion affords  ordinarily  adequate  protection 
against  the  dissemination  of  noxious  doc- 
trine: .  .  .  (they  knew)  that  the  path  of 
safety  lies  In  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
freely  supposed  grievances  and  proposed 
remedies;  and  that  the  fitting  remedy  for 
evil  counsels  is  good  ones.  .  .  .  Recognizing 
the  occasional  tyrannies  of  governing  ma- 
jorities, they  amended  the  Constitution  so 
that  free  speech  and  assembly  should  be 
guaranteed. 

"Pear  of  serious  injury  cannot  alone  Jus- 
tify suppression  of  free  sp>eecb.  .  .  .  Those 
who  won  our  Independence  by  revolution 
.  .  .  did  not  exalt  order  at  ^he  cost  of 
liberty." 

What  kind  of  men  have  we  at  the  helm  of 
government  who  would  deliberately  coerce 
the  public  Into  accepting  their  policies  on 
the  threat  of  being  branded  traitors.  These 
are  the  tactics  of  tyrants  with  little  under- 
standing or  respect  for  constitutional  rights 
of  men  They  fall  to  reallae  that  the  free- 
dom to  stand  opposed  to  the  government's 
policy,  the  freedom  to  speak  out  against 
government  actions  which  corrupt  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  society,  that  this  freedom  Is 
not  a  privilege  that  can  be  withdrawn  when 
the  boat  begins  to  rock.  This  freedom  Is 
the  Inherent  and  ultimate  Hght  of  people 
in  a  democracy.  It  is  a  right  that  super- 
cedes any  ambitions  or  complexes  of  men 
and  stands  above  the  gravity  of  any  Issue. 
Our  belief  in  liberty  is  the  foundation  of 
our  political  system  and  any  encroachment 
of  this  liberty — for  whatever  ptirposes — 
threatens  our  entire  democratic  structure. 
I  ask  you  "where  is  the  conscience  of 
America?"  Where  are  the  voices  raised 
against  such  tactics?  Where  are  the  liber- 
tarians to  denounce  this  diminishing  of 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  consensus?  Have 
Americans  become  so  mesmerized  by  the 
McCarthy-ite  tactics  of  the  Administration— 
the  tactics  of  indiscriminate  Insinuation  of 
unpatriotic  motives  to  those  that  dissent — 
that  they  fall  to  recognise  the  threat  of 
these  tactics  to  liberty. 


We  must  remember  that  liberty  is  not 
something  that  Is  once  won  and  fcwever 
secure.  In  tlie  words  of  Daniel  Webster, 
"Ood  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love 
it,  and  are  aUoays  ready  to  guard  and  de- 
fend It." 

I  am  also  very  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Republican  Party  might  become  an  accom- 
plice In  this  political  pressure  to  silence  op- 
position. We  have  heard  a  number  of  lead- 
ing Republicans  comment  that  the  Party 
should  remain  silent  concerning  Vietnam 
and  not  allow  it  to  become  a  political  issue. 
I  strongly  challenge  this  contention.  I  be- 
lieve the  Republican  Party  has  an  obligation 
to  the  fighting  men  In  Vietnam.  It  must 
offer  alternatives  to  the  Administration's 
present  policy  tbat  calls  upon  these  young 
men  to  sacrlflce  their  lives  without  bringing 
their  comrades  and  country  any  closer  to 
victory  or  solution.  The  Party  also  has 
an  obligation  to  the  country  and  the  two- 
party  system  to  offer  alternative  policies  that 
we  feel  would  better  realize  our  national 
goal  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Many  have  offered  alternatives  to  mili- 
tary escalation  and  the  American  public  de- 
serves an  opportunity  to  study  and  select 
or  reject  these  alternatives. 

I  have,  for  a  good  number  of  months, 
listed  three  possible  alternatives  to  our  pres- 
ent policy  tbat  I  believe  might  make  it  pos- 
sible to  extracate  ovu-selves  with  honor  from 
Vietnam. 

First,  on  the  military  front,  I  believe  that 
we  should  take  steps  to  de-Amerlcanlze  the 
war.  This  la  essentially  an  Asian  war  with 
Asian  Interests  most  clearly  at  stake.  Pres- 
ident Marcos  of  the  Philippines  has  declared 
that  there  must  be  Asian  solutions  to  Asian 
problems  and  we  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  them  to  wage  their  own  mili- 
tary action.  Asian  troops  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  American  forces  on  a  carefully 
scheduled  program  with  logistical  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  The  President  has 
warned  us  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  could 
last  for  another  10  or  15  years  and  we  should 
not  wait  another  half -decade  before  taking 
positive  steps  to  turn  this  war  over  to  the 
people  who  have  the  primacy  of  interest  In 
Its  outcome. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  I  believe  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
the  calling  of  an  all -Asian  conference. 
Through  such  a  conference,  the  conflict 
could  be  re-detlned  as  a  diplomatic  problem 
to  be  most  realistically  negotiated  by 
Asian  diplomats,  rather  than  as  an  Ameri- 
can military  problem  to  be  solved  by  gtms. 
An  Asian  diplomatic  offensive  might  lead  to 
reduced  tensions  and  misunderstandings  be- 
tween adversaries  in  the  conflict  and  build 
a  bridge  of  trust  between  the  two  sides  so 
that  the  atmosphere  for  peace  discussions  Is 
improved. 

Third,  on  the  economic  front,  we  must 
begin  now  to  prepare  South  Vietnam  for 
peace  and  the  inevitable  transition  from  a 
war-oriented  to  a  peace-time  economy.  We 
should  work  for  the  creation  of  a  Southeast 
Asian  common  market  based  on  agricul- 
tural economies.  Our  goal  of  peace  and 
stability  tn  South  Vietnam  will  not  auto- 
matically be  reached  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  conflict.  When  the  hostili- 
ties cease  in  South  Vietnam,  the  prospects 
for  continued  peace  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  this  area's  ability  to  progress  eco- 
nomically and  to  meet  the  rising  exp>ecta- 
tions  of  Its  pec^le.  None  of  the  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia  is  large  enough  to  support 
strong  and  viable  economies  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Through  tariff  agreements  and  coop- 
erative planning,  however,  these,  countries 
could  coordinate  the  development  of  their 
Individual  and  total  resources.  They  should 
also  be  able  to  avoid  the  Initial  expense  and 
long-term  Inefficiency  of  duplicating  basic 
agriculture-oriented  Industries  necessary  to 
tha  development  of  each  country. 


The  alternatives  I  have  Just  offered  Join 
many  other  Ideas  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

But  whatever  alternative  we  would  adopt 
or  whatever  course  we  would  pursue  we  can- 
not commit  ourselves  to  a  program  that  de- 
stroys liberty  In  name  of  some  other  goal. 

As  Justice  Brandels  counseled  us,  liberty 
must  be  valued  as  both  a  means  and  an  end, 
and  he  said,  "Those  who  won  our  independ- 
ence believe  .  .  .  liberty  to  be  the  secret  of 
happiness  and  courage  to  be  the  secret  of 
liberty." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  got 
such  a  different  reaction  from  the  visit 
and  from  the  speech  of  our  distin- 
guished commander  in  the  field.  General 
Westmoreland,  from  that  which  waa  ap- 
parently received  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  that  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  we  attended  the 
same  affair. 

After  I  left  that  rather  memorable  oc- 
casion— and  certainly  It  was  an  inspir- 
ing one — I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  radio 
stations  of  my  own  State  to  make  a  brief 
statement  as  to  my  reactions,  and  I  made 
it  in  the  following  words: 

I  thought  that  General  Westmoreland's 
address  was  both  a  thorough  factual  report 
and  a  much-needed  Ineplration.  It  is  to  be 
re-broadcast  to  our  half  million  men  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  should  have  a  fine  reac- 
tion from  them.  There  was  not  only  pro- 
longed applause  and  general  approval  by  the 
Congress,  but  also  admirable  restraint  by 
the  General  In  that  he  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  unpleasant  dlfferencee  on  the 
home  front. 

There  was,  of  course,  not  a  word  In 
the  eloquent  address  of  General  West- 
moreland that  referred  to  differences  on 
the  homef ront.  His  report  was  a  f actiud 
one,  his  report  was  an  inspiring  one,  and 
his  report  was  a  restrained  one.  It  Is  on 
the  point  of  the  restraint  which  he  used 
that  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

I  recognize,  as  conu)letely  as  does  any 
Senator,  the  right  of  free  speech.  I  rec- 
ognize also,  however,  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility that  lies  upon  public  servants, 
officials,  and  Senators  who  represent 
great  States,  to  be  careful  about  what 
they  say  on  a  question  so  Inflammatory 
as  the  one  which  has  been  stirred  up 
with  reference  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  care  not  to  speak  about  any  other 
Senator  or  any  other  Senator's  State, 
but  I  should  like  to  refer  to  my  own 
State,  if  I  may.  It  so  happens  that  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Smath- 
ERs,  is  himself  a  marine  veteran  of 
World  War  11.  It  happens  that  his  two 
sons  are  participants  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  One  has  Just  returned  after  2 
years  of  fine  service  on  a  destroyer  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf.  The  other  is  still  serving 
in  an  underwater  demolition  team  in 
Vietnam.  Neither  of  those  services  is  a 
sinecure. 

It  happens  in  my  own  case — if  I  may 
refer  to  it — that  my  own  two  sons  saw 
active  service  in  World  War  n — one  as 
a  marine  in  combat  in  Saipan,  Tinlan, 
and  Okinawa,  as  a  lieutenant,  com- 
manding a  rifle  platoon;  the  other  as  a 
tallgunner  in  a  Navy  torpedo  plane.  My 
own  service  was  on  four  fronts  In  France 
in  World  War  I,  to  which  I  shall  refer  no 
further. 

The  point  I  make  now  is  that  many  of 
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the  people  of  my  State  of  Florida  know 
these  facts  perfectly  well.  Most  of  the 
people  of  Florida,  I  believe,  would  be 
rather  shocked  If  they  heard  Senator 
Smatheks  or  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  attacking  the  objectives  of  our 
Nation  or  the  decent  position  of  our  Na- 
tion In  Vietnam.  Thousands  of  families 
in  the  State  of  Florida  have  boys  or  girls 
in  Vietnam.  Those  boys  and  girls  will 
gain  information  of  things  spoken  In  the 
Senate,  just  as  they  will  hear  General 
Westmoreland's  speech  when  it  is  re- 
peated over  radio  to  our  Armed  Forces 
in  southeast  Asia.  The  effect  upon  such 
families  In  Florida  and  upon  such  boys 
and  girls  from  Florida  who  are  serving 
In  southeast  Asia  Is  something  which  we 
must  carefully  consider,  we  two  Senators 
from  Florida.  If  we  failed  to  consider 
this  effect,  I  believe  we  would  have  failed 
to  show  the  restraint  that  General  West- 
moreland showed  In  his  fine  address  to- 
day. I  listened  with  great  care.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  him  wliich  indi- 
cated in  the  sUghtest  tiiat  there  were  dif- 
ferences here  on  the  homefront. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  I  believe  that  the 
question  of  timeliness,  the  question  of 
where  we  say  things,  the  question  of  what 
we  say,  the  question  of  the  method  and 
manner  in  which  we  say  them,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  words  we  use,  as  to  whether 
they  are  Inflammatory  and  confidence- 
destroying  or  not.  are  questions  of  very 
great  Importance  in  their  bearing  upon 
our  responsibility  as  Members  of  the 
Senate,  or  m  any  other  official  position. 

Mr.  President,  without  going  into  frreat 
detail.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  I  hope 
we  may  think  carefully  about  the  re- 
straint shown  by  General  Westmoreland. 
I  hope  that  we  may  consider  whether  or 
not  that  restraint  will  be  appropriate 
for  us  to  show,  regardless  of  what  our 
own  thinking  may  be  on  the  Vietnam 
affair.  There  has  been  much  too  much 
fire  and  much  too  much  smoke  about  this 
Issue,  and  I  believe  that  when  so  raised. 
It  does  harm  to  our  Nation.  It  certainly 
does  harm  In  the  homes  that  have  sent 
their  boys  and  girls  to  Vietnam.  It  does 
harm  In  those  homes  where  boys  are 
aboat  to  be  sent  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
ultimately  to  go.  perhaps,  to  Vietnam 
It  does  harm — more  than  anywhere 
else — in  the  fact  that  It  gets  to  those 
boys  at  the  front,  who  know  something 
about  who  represents  them  and  what  the 
records  are  in  public  service  of  those 
who  represent  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  above 
everything  we  may  get  from  the  address 
of  General  Westmoreland,  we  will  get  the 
idea  that  restraint  Is  appropriate,  re- 
straint Is  timely,  and  restraint  should 
be  practiced  by  all  of  us  in  what  we  say 
with  reference  to  the  Vietnam  affair. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  conclude  in  a 
moment.  The  sole  purpose  of  my  speak- 
ing at  this  time  is  to  invite  attention, 
first,  to  the  admirable  restraint  em- 
ployed by  General  Westmoreland  today. 
He  gave  not  a  word  of  recognition,  even, 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  engaged  in  an  ac- 
tivity concerning  which  there  are  grave 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  home  front, 
and  as  to  which  many  things  have  been 
said  and  done  that  are  not  temperate, 
are  not  moderate,  are  not  tolerant.    He 


did  not  use  the  occasion  to  reply  to  them 
in  any  fashion  at  all. 

I  express  the  hope  that  we  In  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  more  moderate,  more  tem- 
perate, more  tolerant,  and  less  violent 
in  our  speeches  as  they  affect  the  Viet- 
nam war.  and  that  we  may  realize  the 
enormous  resjxjnslbility  that  we  have,  in 
that  our  remarks  cannot  help  having  im- 
plicatiorus  upon  the  thinking  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  our  own  States,  and 
perhaps  in  others,  particularly  In  fami- 
lies whose  boys  and  girls  are  In  Vietnam, 
or  m  families  from  which  boys  and  girls 
may  be  soon  called  to  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  must  practice  greater  re- 
straint, and  we  should  siize  this  chance 
to  emulate  the  les-vin  t?lven  by  General 
Westmoreland,  that  restraint,  even  in 
this  difficult  time,  as  to  this  difficult 
problem,  is  possible.  It  should  be  prac- 
ticed by  all  of  us. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  agree  with 
the  Senator,  may  I  say. 


THE  DODD  CASE 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, this  Senator  does  not  agree  that 
Tom  tX>DD  should  be  censured,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  unanimously  that  censure 
should  take  place.  I  would  hope  that  the 
majority  leader  will  not  insist  on  voting 
on  this  matter  until  those  of  us  who 
would  care  to  stand  by  Tom  EtoDD's  side 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
matter  and  adequately  prepare  ourselves. 

I  would  not  be  making  tills  request,  I 
might  say,  if  a  single  member  of  ttuit 
committee  had  stood  steadfastly  by  the 
side  of  Tom  Dodd  However,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  expect  to  stand  for  him, 
and  I  have  not  followed  this  matter  In 
great  detail.  I  would  hope  that  I  would 
not  be  asked  to  debate  tiie  matter  before 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  in 
greater  detail  than  I  would  be  able  to  do 
during  the  next  few  days 

The  majority  leader.  I  believe.  Is  will- 
ing to  give  me  some  as.surance  that  the 
matter  will  not  be  called  up  In  the  next 
few  days. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr   HOLLAND     I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
had  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI.  before  he 
became  unavoidably  absent  and  I,  of 
course,  can  give  no  assurances  on  my 
own:  but  in  conjunction  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  I  can  give  the 
Senator  the  assurance  that  It  will  not 
be  taken  up  next  week 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
I  have  agreed  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI  should 
have,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  a  reason- 
able length  of  tune  in  which  to  prepare 
himself  on  the  tjasls  of  the  report  which 
was  Issued  by  the  Stennis  committee  on 
yesterday,  and,  in  that  respect,  it  has  al- 
ways been  our  Intention  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  called  up  this  coming  week. 
At  some  time  after  that,  however,  the 
matter  will  be  considered  and  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  allow  the  distinguished  minor- 


ity leader  and  me  to  arrive  at  a  reason- 
able time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  Tom 
Dodd.  I  have  both  a  liigh  regard  and  a 
deep  affection  for  him.  I  feel  he  Is  being 
done  an  injustice.  I  do  not  criticize  the 
conunlttee.  These  are  wonderful  men. 
I  know  their  job  was  a  very  distasteful 
task 

I  do  feel.  In  some  respects,  that  certain 
people  In  the  press,  particularly  two 
columnists,  have  exerted  great  pressure 
in  this  matter,  but  at  tills  time  I  do  not 
think  the  case  Justifies  the  censure  of 
this  Senator.  He  should  not  have  to 
plead  his  own  case.  Any  man  who  has 
been  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and 
a  friend  of  many  of  us.  as  Tom  Dodd  has 
been,  should  have  a  friend  in  tills  body  to 
speak  for  him.  If  no  one  else  does,  I 
shall. 

I  hope  I  will  have  enough  time  to  pre- 
pare my  case  before  we  proceed  to  judg- 
ment on  It.  because  In  my  judgment 
there  is  an  important  matter  Involved 
here.  In  some  respects  I  fear  that  this 
recommendation  of  the  committee  may 
be  a  case  of  punishing  one  noan,  making 
a  scapegoat  of  one  man,  for  a  practice 
which  may  be  altogether  too  prevalent, 
and  which  should  be  corrected,  but  not 
by  putting  all  of  the  fault  and  blame  on 
one  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  the  subject  of  an  act  of 
Congress  to  determine  what  a  Senator 
can  and  cannot  do. 

I  feel.  In  general  terms,  that  what  Is 
suggested  here  amounts  In  some  respects 
to  conviction  on  an  ex  post  facto  law: 
In  effect  on  a  law  that  does  not  exist  at 
all. 

Having  had  the  distasteful  task  of  vot- 
ing Its  equivalent  of  censure  on  a  col- 
league In  years  gone  by.  I  personally 
think  It  Is  a  sad  thing  and  something 
that  one  should  do  only  when  It  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

I  think  the  man  committed  no  crime. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  those  who  would 
injure  his  reputation  and  destroy  an  ef- 
fective man  are  more  nearly  the  culprits 
than  he  Is.  In  other  words.  I  think  that 
people  who  engaged  In  downright  theft 
and  burglary  have  not  been  recom- 
mended for  prosecution  here.  Instead, 
an  honorable  and  decent  man,  who  is  to 
a  large  extent  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control.  Is  being  rec- 
ommended for  censure. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  committee.  I 
think  they  had  a  very  difficult  Job.  I 
offer  apologies  to  those  whom  I  urged  to 
serve  on  the  committee  for  the  soul- 
searching  task  we  forced  upon  them,  but 
I  do  feel  that  the  man's  case  should  be 
thoughtfully  considered. 

I  appreciate  the  majority  leader's  as- 
surance that  we  will  not  vote  on  the 
matter  quickly.    I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  connection  I  had  an  opportunity  a 
few  moments  ago  to  speak  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee.  He  wishes 
to  be  certain  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDDl  Is  given  every  op- 
portunity and  ample  time  to  prepare 
whatever  statements  and  discussions  he 
wishes  to  have,  or  that  his  friends  wish 
to  make  for  him. 
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We  shall  yteld,  certainly,  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Senator  and  we  intend  to  follow 
explicitly  the  suggestions  of  the  majority 
leader,  working  with  the  minority  leader, 
vtith  respect  to  this  matter  coming  up 
In  approximately  1  or  2  weeks.  If  1  week 
is  not  sufficient  it  would  be  agreeable 
with  the  chairman  to  try  to  accord  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodb] 
the  time  that  would  be  required. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stknwis],  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfizu)],  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  all  f  alrminded 
men.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  result 
will  l>e  agreed  to. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  statement  so 
that  I  would  not  be  told  subsequently 
that  I  should  have  asked  for  some  small 
delay.  I  did  not  want  to  wait  until  the 
motion  was  made  and  then  find  that  It 
was  too  late. 


ADDRESS  BY  PAUL  A.  STRACHAN 
BEFORE  MEETING  OP  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMTITEE  ON  EM- 
PLOYMENT OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan  made  a 
speech  to  the  meeting  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped. 

Paul  A.  Strachan  is  a  veteran  In  the 
cause  of  the  p^slcally  handicapped.  He 
formerly  lived  In  Washington  but  for  a 
great  many  years  has  been  a  citizen  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Strachan's  speech  and  also 
a  series  of  testimonial  statements  made 
by  distinguished  Americans  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Strachan  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Vice-President,  Chairman,  Members  of 
tbe  CommKtee,  and  friends  of  the  Handi- 
capped, I  thank  the  Chairman,  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  having  bestowed  upon  me  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

As  the  originator  of  this  movement,  I  be- 
lieve all  of  you  would  like  to  know  how  this 
Committee  came  into  being,  and  I  shall  re- 
call this  to  your  memory  by  citing  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  facing  the  Vice- 
President's  rostrum  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
moved  slowly  forward.  As  said,  as  it  was  the 
last  day  of  the  Session,  contrary  to  condi- 
tions usual  at  such  times,  the  Elenate  had 
almost  full  attendance. 

"Dear  Alben"  Barkley,  the  Majority  Leader, 
and  Wallace  White,  Minority  Leader,  bad  a 
gentleman's  agreement  that  no  legislation 
would  be  voted  on  that  day,  as  the  House 
had  adjourned  tbe  previous  day  and  the 
Senate  Session,  therefore,  was  more  or  leas 
to  clean  up  odds  and  ends. 

However,  "National  Kmploy  tbe  Physically 
Handicapped  Week."  House  Joint  R«solutloii 
23.  (which  became  Public  Law  176)  bad 
passed  the  House,  and  awaited  action  by  tbe 
Senate. 

Upon  learning  of  tiie  gsntlamjin's  agra*- 
ment,  San.  Harley  M.  Kllgor*.  of  Wast  Vir- 
ginia, was  pressed  by  ma  to  call  LMMler 
Barkley's  attaatloB  to  tha  faot  tliat  Hooae 
BesoluUoa  23  had  b«en  approvad  by  tlM 
House  and,  antlclpatlag  ao  opposltton.  tiM 


Banat*  oould  slixiply  take  routine  action  to 
enact  It. 

With  tba  aid  of  San.  Pat  McCarran.  of  Ne- 
vada. Gbalixnan  of  tba  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttM,  which  had  cbarsa  of  tbe  Baaolutlon, 
w«  sucoaadsd  In  getting  that  Committee 
to  approva  action  and  Senators  Barkley  and 
White  ware  ao  notifled. 

Ban.  Barkley  bad  no  objection  to  setting 
aside  the  gentleman's  agreement,  but  Sen. 
Whlta  stated  that  Sen.  Aiken,  of  Vermont, 
liad  objected  to  tbe  Baaolutlon  and  that  bis 
approval  was  nacaasary. 

On  laamlng  that  Sen.  Aiken  was  in  Ver- 
mont, his  home  State,  we  spent  considerable 
time  In  long-distance  phoning  to  reach  him, 
and  finally,  when  tlie  matter  was  explained, 
be  stated  tliat  he  bad  been  under  an  er- 
roneous imprasslon  about  the  Resolution, 
and.  i»«.miTig  tba  facts,  ike  waived  objection. 

Wa  so  told  Senators  Barkley,  Wliita,  and 
Kilgore.  As  stated,  ttie  Senate  had  certain 
routine  business  to  complete,  and  action  was 
takan  vary  slowly. 

Tba  clock's  bands  moved  slowly  toward  4 
PM,  and  then  fi  PM.  but  still,  no  action  on 
tba  Resolution.  Wa  knew  that  tbe  Sen- 
ate Intended  adjournment  at  about  5:30 
to  6  PM,  and  were  fearful  that  our  meas- 
ure would  get  lost  in  the  shuflle  and,  Lf  so, 
we  would  have  the  same  dreary  business  of 
having  It  re-introduced;  action  by  both 
House  and  Sanata.  and  we  bad  already  spent 
mora  than  6  years  of  bard  work  on  it,  and 
wa  did  not  want  to  spend  two  years  more. 
So  our  anxiety  was  keen. 

At  6:80  PM,  In  order  to  attend  some 
Important  business,  we  returned  to  our 
Headquarters.  1870  NaUonal  Press  Bldg., 
Waahington,  wbara  we  phoned  to  various 
Senators  to  try  to  spaad  action  on  the  Reso- 
lution. 

At  nearly  8  PM.  we  received  word  that 
our  Baaolutlon  bad  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  and,  our  nearly  6  year  battle  to  have 
It  acted  upon  had  baan  capped  by  a  wtnl 

Tha  purpoaa  of  "National  Employ  the 
Ptayslcally  Handicapped  Week"  was,  and  Is,  to 
unlta  Oovammant — Federal,  State,  County, 
and  Municipal — with  all  private  Industrlas, 
bualnessea  and  organizations,  to  further  em- 
ployment of  what  was,  then,  23,000,000  (now, 
1967,  more  than  72.000,000  Handicapped,  of 
whom  some  20,000,000  are  from  60%  to  100% 
Severely  Handicapped),  which  include  tbe 
Blind.  Partially  Sicbtad.  Deaf,  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing. ArtbrlUos,  Amputees,  Cardiacs,  Cerebral 
Palsied.  Diabetics,  Epileptics,  victims  of 
Oancar,  Muacular  Dystrophy.  Multiple 
Seleroals,  PoUomyalitls,  Rheumatism,  Tuber- 
ciaoals,  and  otbar  "crlpplers  ",  as  well  as  those 
having  Congenital  Defects  and  Deformities. 
Tba  RaaoluUon  reads  as  follows : 

"Whereaa  tbare  la  now,  and  sliall  be  for 
aome  time  to  eome,  a  positive  necessity  for 
utilising  every  avmUable  ounce  of  manpower 
In  America;  and 

"Whereaa  the  growing  and  acute  problems 
of  tbe  pbysleally  handicapped,  who  number 
approximately  28,000,000  citizens,  who  are 
being  augmented  by  an  average  of  800.000 
oltlaena  Injured  In  Industry,  3rearly — to  say 
~^.»««"g  of  those  who  have  been,  or  will  be, 
injured  or  dlseeaed  aa  a  result  of  military 
service — la  engaging  more  and  more  atten- 
tion of  tbe  Padaral  Oovemment  and  private 
Industry;  and 

"Whereas  rebabllltatton  and  placement  of 
tha  pbysleally  handicapped  are  among  the 
moat  important  problems  in  our  national 
economy,  aa.  If  a  means  la  provided  to  make 
sucb  iWQple  self-supporting,  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  entire  Nation  wlU  be  bene&dary, 
beoauaa  of  leaaenlng  drain  upon  national  fi- 
nance; and 

"Whareas  Oimgreaa  and  tbe  Chief  Execa- 
tlve  bava  •zpnaaad  ooacam  and  have  initi- 
ated constantly  expanding  programs  on  be- 
baU  oC  the  pbyiloalty  handto^qied.  aa  well  as 
lea  liars  In  prtvvta  Indnstry.  How.  therefore, 
be  It 


"Retolved  by  the  Senate  ani  House  of  Bep- 
reaentativee  o/  the  VnUed  State*.  <«  Con- 
grets  assembled.  That,  hereafter,  the  first 
week  In  October  of  each  year  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  'National  Employ  tbe  Physically 
Handicapped  Weak'.  During  said  Week,  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  are  to  be  held  through- 
out the  Nation,  tha  purpoaa  of  which  shall 
be  to  enlist  public  support  for  and  Interest  In 
tbe  employment  of  otherwise  qualified,  but 
physically  handicapped  workers. 

"The  President  is  hereby  requestad  to  issue 
a  suitable  proclamation  each  year,  and  tbe 
Governors  of  States,  Mayors  of  Cities,  and 
heads  of  other  Instrumentalities  of  Oovem- 
ment, as  weU  as  leaders  of  Industry,  Educa- 
tional; Religious  Groups;  Labor;  Veterans; 
Women;  Farm;  Scientific  and  Professional 
and  aU  other  organizations  and  Individuals 
at  Interest,  are  Invito  to  participate." 

The  foregoing  Resolution  was  unanimoiisly 
adopted  by  Hovise  and  Senate,  and  Sponsored 
by  Sen.  Harley  M.  Kilgore.  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Representative  Jerry  Voorbls,  ot  Califor- 
nia, and  Signed  by  President  Truman  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1945,  as  House  Resolution,  now  Pub- 
lic Law  176.  The  "week",  then,  was  simply 
an  effort  on  my  part  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  and  needs  of  oxir  mU- 
llons  of  Handicapped. 

I  pressed  my  friend.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Lewis  B.  Sctawelienbacb,  to  estabUsh  this 
Committee,  with  President  Truman's  ap- 
proval, and  that  was  done. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  operations 
stemming  from  tbe  "week"  have  been  the 
means  of  aSordlng  employment  to  more  than 
5,000,000  Handicapped,  who  earned  more 
than  $4,000,000X>00  and  paid  taxes  of  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  and,  its  beneficent  move- 
ment has  benefited  the  Handicapped  in  many 
othe-  ways,  including  Social  Acceptance, — 
far  better  programs  of  RehabUltatlon  and 
Employment,  etc. 

I  wish  to  commend  all  of  you  for  the  fine 
work  you  have  done.  In  aiding  the  Handl- 
capi>ed.  Tou  have,  thus,  contributad  greatly 
to  the  Nation's  welfare,  by  putting  many 
people,  hlttierto  on  charity  roUs.  to  wwk,  so 
that  theyl3ecame  tax-payers  Instead  of  tax- 
eaters. 

But,  the  job  is  Incomplete.  We  must  have 
more  study  of  tbe  proUems  of  the  Handi- 
capped, including,  medical,  educational, 
counseling,  and,  above  all,  employment  of 
tiandlcapped. 

I  am  afraid  that  still  too  many  of  our 
industrialists  and  business  men  are  like  the 
Internal  Revenue  Agent,  who  salr'  to  the 
Taxpayer,  "Wa  sympathize  with  your  prob- 
lems, but  they  wont  fit  into  our  computer!" 

Suitable  employment  Is  the  key  to  the 
whole  handicapped  program,  because,  If  a 
man  cant  work,  why?  Does  he  need  medical 
service;  counseling,  education  and  training 
and,  above  all,  proper  placement?  If  so,  the 
answer  Is  to  aid  such  Individual  by  applying 
the  beet  remedy  that  will  fit  htm  for  a  job. 

Then,  too,  we  need  many,  many  more  care- 
fully trained  counselors,  placement  offlcers, 
and  welfare  workers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  need  for  more  phyBlclans,  surgeons,  and 
therapists. 

Present  plans,  involving  new  legislation, 
already  pin-point  these  needs,  and  we  hope 
that  Congress  will  speedily  approve  such 
legislation,  and  the  Administration  Imple- 
ment it,  as  It  does  not  pour  taxpayer's  money 
down  a  rat-hole,  but  utilizes  it  to  help  Han- 
dicapped to  help  themselves,  thus  easing  the 
strain  on  the  rest  of  our  population  in  hav- 
ing to  carry  these  people  on  Welfare  rolls,  or 
charity. 

Although  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies  have  ameli- 
orated, to  some  extent,  the  needs  and  mis- 
eries of  tiie  Handicapped,  yet,  the  Handi- 
capped population  has  not  diminished,  but, 
as  la  shown  by  oSclal  reports,  we  still  have 
an  Increase  of  aome  300,000  Handicapped 
each  year,  from  aoddents.  Injuries,  and  dls- 
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t.  The  Amertc&n  Medical  Ajssoclatlon 
•ays  there  are  approximately  73.000.000  or 
mor«  of  our  population  in  some  degree  han- 
dicapped. 

One  thing  I  have  pounded  on,  for  more 
than  40  years:  That,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  needa.  and  must  have,  a  coordinator 
for  the  present  67  programs  that  deal  with 
this  problem.  At  the  time  this  Committee 
was  founded.  President  Truman,  then  Secre- 
tary oif  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach.  and 
n»y»eU,  discussed  this  phase,  at  length,  and  It 
was  agreed  that,  when  the  Committee  got 
properly  organized,  say.  In  a  year  or  so.  we 
woiuld  propose  to  have  the  Coordinator  of 
all  Handicapped  Programs  in  the  Federal 
Service. 

This  woxild  not  mean  that  present  agencies 
would  be  abolished,  but.  their  work  would 
and  should  be  integrated.  I  reconunend  that 
the  Committee  take  appropriate  action  to 
launch  this  necessary  move.  Surely,  after  20 
yeara,  we  have  learned  enough  to  qualify  It. 

Now.  I  come  to  the  close  of  my  peroration. 
Z  j\i«t  arose  from  a  sick  bed.  and  am  weak. 
but  willing.  Leukemia  Is  a  tough  disease  to 
battle,  and  It  may  well  be  that  I  shall  not 
be  around  to  trouble  you,  or  others,  within 
•  year  or  so. 

IXulng  my  long  Illness  I  reflected  on  what 
I  would  do  with  my  remaining  time  I  de- 
cided to  resume  activities  to  set  up  the 
American  Institute  for  Human  Engineering, 
In  Florida,  to  be  the  one  spot  In  all  the 
Wcwld  wherein  Handicapped  might  be 
treated:  trained,  counseled  and  guided,  and. 
by  participating  in  a  well-organized  Job 
Referral  and  Placement  phase,  become  qual- 
ified to  take  their  places  as  full-fledged 
dtlaens  of  our  great  Nation. 

This  job  Is  a  must!  The  Institute  is  badly 
needed,  and  should  have  the  support  of  every 
human  I  tartan,  thinking  person. 

The  Florida  location  would  provide  needed 
climatic  advantages  to  expedite  return  to 
health  and  usefulness — and  it  is  nearer  to 
the  most  populous  States  than  Is  the  West 
Coast. 

I  know  this  will  require  brains,  money  and 
enthusiasm  and  boundless  energy,  and  we 
would  welcome  all  of  you  as  Uembers  of  the 
Inatltute.  If  you  are  Interested,  write  me. 
Route  1  Box  13S.  BrooksvlUe.  Fla  .  and  I  will 
•and  you  a  pamphlet  describing  the  In- 
atltute  program 

Afaln.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  what 
you  have  done  for  the  Handicapped,  and  urge 
that  you  redouble  your  efforts  In  future. 
This  la  one  thing  you  cannot  pick  up  In  the 
morning,  and  then,  lay  it  down  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  No!  The  great  needs  and  prob- 
Icnoa  of  the  Handicapped  require  continual 
and  continuous  study  and  action 

For  long  intervals  over  the  past  4«  years, 
I  have  dedicated  myself  to  advancing  the 
procram  for  Handicapped.  Now.  that  my 
time  U  limited.  I  can  say.  with  our  late. 
great  Vice-President  Barkley.  who  stated.  In 
effect,  "I  would  rather  serve  the  poor  and 
needy,  than  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  I" 
Then,  he  fell  dead  in  front  of  his  audience. 
and  I  feel  the  same  way  about  serving  the 
Handicapped 
I  thank  you. 

ICany  eminent  Americans  have  lauded  the 
work  done  by  Paul  Strachan.  eepeclally 
through  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Among  these  are 
the  following 

Sam  Rayburn.  former  Speaker.  U.S  House 
of  Represents Uves  "I  think  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  has 
performed  a  splendid  task,  and  I  wish  It  well 
In  all  the  fine  work  It  has  done." 

Joseph  W  Martin.  Jr  .  former  Speaker.  US 
House  of  Representatives:  "I  shall  consider  it 
an  honor  to  have  my  name  included  among 
the  Congressional  Incorporators  of  AFPH  " 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  (While  Presi- 
dent of  USA  )     "You  are  doing  a  great  and 


necessary  work  In  developing  the  talents  and 
skills  of  our  Handicapped  citizens  " 

Walter  H  Dltmars.  former  President.  Gray 
Mfg  Co  -.As  the  AFPH  Program  Is  the  most 
business-like  approach  to  the  Handicapped 
problem.  I  believe  that  Industry  and  Business 
should  lend  full  support  to  that  program  " 

Hi>n.  Lois  Mary  McBrlde.  Judge.  Court 
Common  Pleas,  Pittsburgh  "You  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  flne  program  " 

Dr  Carlos  E  Ward.  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Specialist.  Veterans  Administration 
•Rehabilitation  and  Employment  of  Handi- 
capped people  are  among  the  most  Important 
problems  we  must  meet  Accomplishment  of 
successful  and  effecUve  rehabilitation  of  the 
seriously  handicapped  depends  upon  well  co- 
ordinated teamwork  on  the  part  of  specially 
trained  workers  In  several  professional  fields 
I  know  that  the  AFPH  pri>gTam  Is  geared  to 
the  needs  of  our  times  and  It  should  have 
full  support  from  the  public  " 

Dr.  Elena  D  Oall.  Coordinator.  Special  Ed- 
ucation, Hunter  College  "Public  and  private 
programs  for  our  88.000.000  Handicapped, 
developed  by  AFPH.  have  been  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  continuous  educauonal  cam- 
paign that  has  resulted  In  great  good,  and 
I  believe  AFPH  deserves  the  support  of  all 
good  Americans  who  realize  the  need  for 
positive  action  on  this  great  national  prob- 
lem ' 

Dr  H  C  Byrd.  President-Emeritus.  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  You  have  my  approval 
to  use  my  name  as  a  Congressional  Incor- 
porator ■ 

Hon  Hubert  H  Humphrey,  (now  Vice 
President.  USA)  "I  am  happy  to  give  you 
permission  to  use  my  name  as  one  of  the 
many  Congressional  Incorporators  of  a  bill 
granung  AFPH  a  Congressional  Charter  " 

Jacob  J  Welnsteln  Rabbl  K  A  M.  Tem- 
ple. Chicago  "I  am  happy  to  give  you  per- 
mission to  use  my  name  as  one  of  the  many 
Congressional  Incorporators  of  a  bill  grant- 
ing AyPH  a  Congressional  Charter  " 

P  3  Litchfield,  late  Board  Chairman. 
Goodyear  Tire  It  Rubber  Co  Wishing  you 
and  your  associates  success  In  your  under- 
taking " 

Hon  Mary  T  Norton,  former  US  Repre- 
sentative. New  Jersey  "This  Is  your  author- 
ity to  include  my  name  In  connection  with 
the  bill   ' 

Leo  Axlrod.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Han- 
dicapped Placement.  Mlamla  (Fla  i  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  owner  Empire  Furniture  and 
Rattan  Factory  Mr  J  N  McArthur.  Presi- 
dent Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
President  of  all-Dade  County  NEPHW  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr  Alfred  Canel.  our  Chamber's 
Manager,  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  enter 
their  names  as  sponsoring  your  Charter  I 
will  be  pleased  to  be  included,  as  I  know  the 
aspirations,  hopes,  and  future  ambitions  of 
millions  of  handicapped  depend  on  full  de- 
velopment and  appUcaUon  of  the  AFPH  Pro- 
gram " 

Harry  M  Moses,  former  President.  Bitumi- 
nous rial  Operators  Assn  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  your  alms  and  ambi- 
tions. I  have  been  engaged  all  my  adult 
life  In  the  problems  of  accident  prevention 
In  the  coal  mines  and  know  the  attendant 
necessity  for  rehabilitation  " 

Dr  John  R  Steelman.  former  Assistant  to 
President  Tnunan       Use  my  name  " 

Arthur  Clarendon  Smith,  Sr  .  Smiths 
Tl-ansfer  &  Storage  Co,  Washington  As  a 
business  man.  naturally  I  am  interested  In 
conservation  of  resources  and.  certainly,  our 
greatest  undeveloped  asset  la.  our  millions  of 
handicapped  people  The  AFPH  Program  has 
proven  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
utilizing  handicapped,  and  making  them 
producers.  Therefore.  I  support  the  AFPH 
and  call  upon  my  fellow  business  men  to  do 
likewise  " 

Dr  Samuel  Lewis  Fox.  MD.  Baltimore: 
"I  shall  t>e  happy  to  Join  you  as  one  of  the 
Congressional  Incorporators." 


Hon  O  Mennen  Williams,  former  Governor 
of  Michigan  and  now  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State:  "The  AFPH  has  always  been  In  the 
forefront  of  those  seeking  to  enable  this 
Nation's  handicapped  people  to  realize  their 
full  potentials  as  Individuals  and  citizens 
This  Federation  deserves  full  public  support 
so  that  we  may  add  to  the  happiness  of  those 
who  would  be  otherwise  handicapped,  and 
strength  to  our  economy,  by  making  these 
people  self-supporting." 

Hon  Joseph  Donohue,  former  Commission- 
er. District  of  Columbia  "I  shall  be  honored 
to  have  you  use  my  name  as  one  of  the 
Congressional  Incorporators  " 

Hon  Charley  E.  Johns,  former  Acting  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  "I  will  be  happy  for  you  to 
include  my  name  among  the  Congressional 
Incorporators,  I  am  eager  to  do  anything  I 
can  toward  helping  the  physically  handi- 
capped " 

Arthur  Dick,  D  D.S  ,  MD.  Washington:  "I 
accept  with  pleasure  the  Invitation  to  be  one 
of  the  Congressional  incorporators." 

Spyros  P.  Skouras.  former  President,  20th 
Century-Fox  Film  CorporaUon:  "I  will  be 
happy  to  lend  my  name  as  one  of  the  Con- 
gressional Incorporators  for  this  most  worthy 
cause." 

Darren  C  Craln.  MD.  Washington:  "I  am 
happy  to  have  you  use  my  name  as  one  of 
the  Congressional  Incorporators  of  your 
organization  " 

Arthur  Pardue.  Bishop.  Episcopal  Church. 
Pittsburgh  I  would  be  happy  to  have  you 
use  my  name  as  one  of  the  Congressional 
Incorporators  of  your  organization." 

George  Meany.  President.  AFL-CIO:  (Let- 
ter to  all  Officers  of  National  and  Interna- 
tional Unions.  State  Federations  of  Labor, 
and  directly  affiliated  Local  Unions)  :  "The 
Convention  of  the  AFL  endorsed  the  program 
of  the  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  In  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  mlUloris  of  physically  handicapped  citi- 
zens, and  particularly  Its  legislative  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Agency 
for  Handicapped,  and  (Tax  Exemption)  for 
Those  Who  Support  Handicapped  Persons, 
and  called  upon  affiliated  organizations  to 
lend  legislative,  and  if  possible,  financial 
support  to  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped." 

John  D  Pennkamp.  Associate  Editor. 
Miami  (Fla  )  HERALD:  "It  will  be  a  privi- 
lege to  l>e  one  of  your  Congressional  Incor- 
porators " 

Joseph  M  McGrath.  Asst  LeglslaUve  Di- 
rector. National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers "I  win  be  very  happy  to  be  one  of  the 
Congressional   Incorporators  of  ATPH." 

John  L  Lewis.  President-Emeritus.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America:  "In  one  of  our 
conferences  of  Executive  Ofllcers  at  Head- 
quarters. Vice-President,  John  OLeary,  now 
gone  to  his  eternal  reward,  paid  Paul 
Strachan  one  of  the  most  moving  and  elo- 
quent tributes  I  think  was  ever  uttered.  It 
was  based  on  his  knowledge  of  Brother 
Strachan 's  work.  In  listening  to  his  talk  upon 
an  occasion  when  he  made  known  the  as- 
piration and  the  time  he  decided  to  dedicate 
himself  exclusively  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
to  the  cause  of  making  a  contribution  to 
that  countless  number  of  men  and  women 
who.  In  contrast  to  ourselves,  live  In  dally 
agony,  dally  denial  of  privilege,  or  In  pain 
and  distress  I  salute  you.  Brother  Stra- 
chan. and  trust  that  Providence  will  preserve 
you  to  carry  on  this  work  and  give  you 
strength,  day  by  day,  to  go  through  the 
necessary  ordeal  of  making  that  contribu- 
tion, and  to  your  loyal  and  efficient  assistant 
and  co-laborer.  Miss  Mildred  Scott,  I  express 
the  same  sentiments,  because  I  have  come  to 
have  an  appreciation  of  her  own  contribu- 
tion as  your  good  right  arm,  day  by  day." 

Sidney  Flshman.  Ph  D ,  College  of  En- 
gineering. New  York  University:  "I  shall  be 
happy  to  be  Included  as  a  Congressional  In- 
corporator for  the  AFPH." 
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Paul  C.  Sparks,  Vice  Pros..  I.C.T.  Oroup, 
Dallaa.  Texas:  "It  wlU  be  a  pleasure  to  have 
jrou  llBt  my  name  as  one  of  the  Ciongresslonal 
Inoorporatora." 

John  Ford,  eminent  Movie  Producer,  Holly- 
wood: "It  has  been  said  that  the  Motion 
Picture  is,  simply,  the  iplrror  of  life,  and  In 
It  we  see  human  natui«,'l^  all  Its  Kulaea, 
foibles,  and  nobllltles.  The  same  can  be  aald 
of  the  Handicapped,  millions  of  whom  never 
attain  self-sustaining  status  because  they 
have  lacked  the  essential  medical  treatment; 
education:  guidance.  and  placement. 
Charles  Stelmnetz:  deaf  Beethoven;  arthritic 
Clarence  Day:  Deaf  Thomas  Alva  Edlaon,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  distinguished  victim  of 
Polio,  F.DJl.1  The  handicapped  program  de- 
veloped and  applied  by  AFPH,  deserves  uni- 
versal support." 

From  CIO  Constitutional  Convention: 
"CIO  affiliates  have  supported,  both  nation- 
ally and  locally,  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
to  secure  increased  opportunities  for  dis- 
abled citizens  thru  financial  and  full  moral 
support  from  all  citizens." 

Mahfcm  S.  Tlsdale,  Vlce-Adm..  UNC-Ret.. 
Vallejo,  Gallf.:  "A  federal  program  to  assist 
all  types  of  physically  handicapped  Is  neces- 
sary to  our  economy.  AFPH  has  proposed 
and  is  working  constantly  to  effectuate  such 
a  program  and  should,  therefore,  have  finan- 
cial and  full  moral  support  from  all  citi- 
zens." 

J.  K.  Martin,  Jr.,  MX>.,  Golden  CUnlc,  Me- 
morial General  Hospital  Assn.,  Elklns,  W. 
Va.:  "I  shall  oonslder  It  an  honor  to  be  one 
of  the  Congressional  incorporators  of  AFPH." 

Wlntbrop  M.  Phelps.  M.D.,  Baltimore:  "I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  use  my  name  as 
one  of  the  Oongreaslonal  Inoorporators." 

Bamuel  A.  Weiss,  Judge,  Court  Cofnmoti 
Fletia,  Pittsburgh:  "You  can  certainly  use 
my  name  as  an  incorporator  for  the  APPH 
Congresirional  Charter." 

William  D.  Lennox,  M,,  Children's  Medical 
Center,  Boston  (late  foremost  specialist  of 
his  time  on  Epilepsy) :  "I  shall  be  glad  to 
Join  you  as  an  Incorporator  of  AFPH." 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  President,  Nationwide 
Insurance:  "Our  own  organlaatlon  has  co- 
operated to  the  fullest  extent  In  employ- 
ment of  those  physically  handlcapiied  who 
have  the  ability  to  work  In  an  office.  Con- 
sequently, we  In  tbe  .  .  .  Insurance  Com- 
panies, will  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  you 
in  any  way  possible  In  getting  this  Con- 
gressional Charter." 

T.  J.  Reardon,  Jr..  Special  Assistant  to 
President  Kennedy:  "Please  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's best  wishes  and  appreciation  for  yovir 
continued  Interest  In  tbe  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion's Handicapped." 

William  B.  McKechnle,  Jr.,  President.  At- 
lanta Baseball  Club:  "I  am,  of  course.  In 
accord  with  your  thinking  on  the  (Institute) 
proposition." 

Baynard  Kendrlck,  Author  and  Historian, 
Leesburg,  Fla.:  "I  assure  you  of  my  support 
of  the  Institute  which,  I  believe,  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  for  tbe  State  and  Ooun- 
uy." 

Hon.  Jennings  Randolph,  Senator,  West 
Virginia:  "You  may  be  sure  that  It  has  been 
a  privilege  to  cooperate  In  this  worth-while 
effort  to  aid  the  physically  handicapped  cltl- 
aens  of  the  United  States." 

Warren  M.  Briggs.  Exec.  Vice  Pres,  Alger- 
Sulllvan  Lumber  Co.,  Century,  Fla.:  "I  cer- 
tainly wish  you  well  In  your  endeavors." 

Martin  A.  Dale,  Private  Counsellor  to  her 
Serene  Highness,  Grace,  the  Princess  of  Mo- 
naco; "Their  Highnesses  have  asked  me  to  ex- 
press to  you  their  hopes  that  you  may  suc- 
ceed In  bringing  your  project  to  fruition, 
slnoe  It  does,  indeed,  have  merit,  and  Is  de- 
voted to  a  most  worthy  cause." 

Ivan  A.  Nestlgan.  Under  Secretary,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, In  letter  to  Sen.  Randolph:  "As  you 
know,  Mr.  Strachan  has  a  long  and  Impressive 


raoord  In  advooatlng  tbe  cause  for  employ- 
ment ol  the  rtlsahhid.  We  are  all  In  bis  debt 
for  the  numy  Ideas  hs  has  developed  some  of 
which  are  now  expressed  In  the  current  ac- 
tivities of  the  "Tresldenfs  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped." 

Mrs.  Orace  B.  Brown,  Oakland,  Calif.: 
"Tour  work  has  benefitted  suffering  hu- 
manity and  I  hope  the  Institute  plan  Is  soon 
put  Into  function." 

Lee  W.  Mlnton,  President,  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers  Assn.:  "I  know  bow  hard  you  are 
working  on  behalf  of  the  Handicapped." 

Sister  Mary  Augustine.  S.M.S.M.,  Marlst 
Missionary  Sisters:  "^U  always  think  you 
are  great.  Keep  fighting  and  asking  God's 
help." 

Michael  J.  Straight.  Author  and  Publisher: 
"Tour  plan  for  the  Institute  is  thorough  and 
nxMt  ambitious." 

Robert  S.  Allen,  War  Correspondent.  Au- 
thor, and  Columnist:  "You  are  constant, 
persevering,  imswervlng,  and  tenacious." 

Hon.  Robert  Ramspeck,  former  Majority 
'Whip,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  former 
President,  VS.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
former  Vice  President,  Eastern  Airilnee:  "I 
think  you  have  done  more  for  the  Handi- 
capped than  anyone  I  know." 

Hon.  Richard  B.  Rtissell,  Senator  from 
OecHgla:  "The  social  and  economic  advan- 
tages attained  by  our  millions  of  handi- 
capped citizens  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  one  of  the  great  phenomenons  of  our 
times.  AFPH  has  taken  the  lead  in  develop- 
ing and  applying  these  plans." 

Hon.  John  M.  Carmody,  late  Consultant, 
Labor-Management  Relations:  "I  shall  be 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  Sponsors  to  incor- 
porate APPH." 

Hon.  Albert  Rains,  VS.  Representative, 
AlHhsma :  "I  shall  be  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor 
to  Incorporate  AFPH." 

Margaret  Fraser  Webster,  late  President, 
Marjorle  Webster  Junior  College;  "No  greater 
service  can  be  rendered  to  our  Nation  than 
dev^oplng  tbe  full  potentials  of  our  Handi- 
capped men  and  women.  The  AFPH  pro- 
gram, baateally.  provides  a  oootlnuing  means 
of  Improvement  In  education,  training,  and 
placement,  that  Is  fully  In  the  public  interest 
and  should,  therefore,  have  public  support, 
financially  and  otherwise." 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives:  "AFPH  presents  a 
program  in  the  public  Interest  that  Is  both 
humanitarian  and  economic  In  Its  applica- 
tion, and  which  should  have  the  full  support 
of  all  who  have  sympathy  for  and  under- 
standing of  tbe  needs  of  our  millions  of 
Handicapped  people." 

The  late  Colonel  George  E.  IJams,  National 
Rehabilitation  Director,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars:  "The  great  need  of  our  disabled  vet- 
erans are  paralleled  In  even  greater  degree  by 
thoae  of  our  civilian  disabled.  Fortunately, 
our  veterans  have  the  facilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  available  to  them  In 
their  hour  of  need.  Such  facilities  are  not 
available  to  the  civilian  handicapped  through 
any  Federal  Department.  The  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  is 
the  one  organization  which  continually  im- 
proves the  programs  for  the  civilian  handi- 
capped, based  upon  experience  gained  in 
study  and  practice  In  veterans'  rehabilita- 
tion." 

Rep.  Bob  Slkes,  Florida:  "Tour  organiza- 
tion la  doing  a  fine  work." 

PhiUp  M.  Talbot.  Sr.,  VP.  and  Secy.. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington:  "I  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  be  on  the  sponsoring 
group  to  Oongresslonally  Incorporate  AFPH." 

Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  former  Governor 
of.  and  Senator  from,  New  Tork:  "Since  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate,  and  particular.  In 
my  duties  on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
know  of  the  fine  work  done  by  yoixr  organi- 
sation In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the 


phyalcally  and  mentally  handicapped.  This 
field,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  has  been 
one  of  great  Interest  to  me.  even  before  I 
came  to  Washington." 

Norman  Gerstenfeld,  Rabbl,  Washington 
D.C.  Hebrew  Congregation:  "I  •will  be  happy 
to  be  included  among  the  Oongressionta 
Sponsors." 

Perry  Faulkner.  Formo'  Chief,  Veterans 
Employment  Service:  "This  Is  yotir  authority 
to  include  my  name  in  connection  with  the 
blU." 

U.S.  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman,  Alabama: 
"You  have  performed  a  tremendous  job  in 
the  Interest  of  the  handicapped,  and  I  know 
3rou  •will  do  so  as  long  as  you  live.  All  I  can 
say  is,  "Hare  power  to  you!'  " 

Hon.  Harry  S.  IVuman,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Paul  A.  Strachan,  April  16, 
1952:  "Your  activities  in  belialf  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  particularly  your 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Employ  the 
Ph3r8lcally  Handicapped  Week  legislation,  are 
well  known.  Your  part  In  developing  the 
groundwork  for  the  President's  Committee 
program  'will  always  be  remembered  with 
much  appreciation.  For  the  many  year- 
round  state  and  community  programs  that 
you  have  developed  out  of  all  these  efforts, 
you  have  earned  the  thanks  of  all  your  fel- 
low citizens.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  many  contributions  you  have  made  to 
the  progiam." 

Mr.  HOLiAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  know  Mr.  Strachan 
well.  He  has  lived  a  life  of  dedicated, 
devoted  service  to  other  handicapped 
persons,  be  being  one  himself.  He  is  a 
very  flne  executive,  one  who  is  dedi- 
cated in  many  respects  to  the  cause  of 
helping  other  handicapped  persons.  I 
am  glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  seen  fit  to  make  the 
remarks  he  has.  I.  too,  honor  and  re- 
spect Mr.  Strachan  for  his  services. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  MONDAY,  MAY  1,  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
completion  of  business  today,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtU  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES 
OP  REAL  PROPERTY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1039)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  to  en- 
ter into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods 
not  exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  which  has  been  approved  by  all 
Senators  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  immediately  after  the  approval 
of  the  Journal,  and  without  the  trp.nsac- 
tlon  of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  further  considera- 
tion of  S.  1039;  and  that  debate  on  an 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  dlvlde<l 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  LMr.  JordakI  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1; 
and  that  debate  on  any  other  amend- 
ments be  limited  to  10  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  or  whomever 
they  may  designate 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  renew  my  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
f  oUows : 

Unanimous-Consent    .Agreement 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday,  May  1.  1967. 
ImmecUately  a/t«r  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 
th«  Senate  proceed  to  the  further  conaldera- 
Uon  of  3  1039.  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Poctmaster  General  to  enter  Into  leases 
of  rwU  property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30 
y**t%,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  de- 
b*te  on  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Delaware  be  limited  to  3 
boun,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  |Mr 
Jo«SAM|  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  WnxiAMsl.  and  that  debate  on  any 
other  amendments  be  Umited  to  10  minutes. 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  Mr  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina. 


GENERAL   WESTMORELAND'S 
SPEECH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Command  in  Vietnam.  Gen  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland. 

I  was  Interested  in  what  he  had  to  say 
He  spoke  as  a  soldier,  and  he  acted  as 
a  soldier.  I  approve  In  particular  one 
paragraph  of  his  prepared  remarks  which 
reeds  as  follows : 

Our  President  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States — the  Con- 
greoa — have  seen  to  It  that  our  troops  In  the 
field  have  been  well  supplied  and  equipped 
When  a  field  commander  does  not  have  to 
look  over  his  shoulder  to  see  whether  he  Is 
being  supported,  he  can  concentrate  on  the 
battlefield  with  much  greater  assurance  of 
success  I  speak  for  my  troops  when  I  say 
we  are  thankful  for  this  unprecedented  ma- 
terial support. 

Mr.  President,  no  field  commander  has 
ever  had  to  look  over  his  shoulder  to 
find  out  if  he  is  "supported.'  because 
constitutionally,  the  duty  of  the  mili- 
tary Ls  to  carry  out  policies  made  by 
their  civilian  superiors.  They  do  not 
make  policies  So  any  military  com- 
mander, in  this  constitutional  sense  and 
meaning,  will  always  be  assured  of  full 
support. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
commander  of  the  advisory  group  in 
Vietnam  for  acting  in  a  manner  which 
Is  consonant  with  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  the  military.     I  want  to 


assure  him  that  so  far  as  the  military 
attributes  in  this  difficulty  In  which  we 
find  ourselves  are  concerned,  the  men 
In  the  field — who  are  there  not  because 
they  have  made  policy  but  because  they 
are  carrying  out  the  policy  made  here 
in  Washington — can  be  assured  of  full 
and  complete  support  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  week,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr  McGovERNl  made  a  major 
speech  concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  read  fully  what  he  said  at  that  time. 
I  note  from  the  Congrissional  Record 
that  he  was  supported  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr  FulbrichtI,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  I  Mr  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  GruenincI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  my  seat- 
mate  (Mr   Church  1. 

Unfortunately.  I  was  in  New  Mexico 
chairing  hearings  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower,  Employment,  and  Pov- 
erty and  coiild  not  be  here  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  Had  I  been  here. 
I  would  have  Joined  my  colleagues  in 
their  high  praise  for  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 

McGOVERNl 

Earlier  today,  we  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  at  a  joint  meeting— not  a  Joint 
session.  Mr  President,  but  a  Joint  meet- 
ing— of  Congress,  to  General  Westmore- 
land, the  commander  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

No  one  could  hear  General  Westmore- 
land without  admiring  his  presence,  his 
stature,  and  the  eloquent  plea  he  made 
for  his  troops.  I  was  delighted  to  have 
heard  It.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr  Holland)  who  indicated 
that  General  Westmoreland  showed  great 
restraint  I  agree  with  him.  too,  that  it  Is 
incumbent  upon  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  show  some  restraint  in  cormec- 
tlon  with  our  comments  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  But.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
that  General  Westmoreland  did  not  re- 
peat, in  his  address  at  the  Joint  meeting, 
the  comments  which  he  made  earlier  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  press  with  respect 
to  dissenters  on  the  policy  which  is  lae- 
ing  pursued  by  the  administration  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  use  the  same  restraint 
myself  in  dealing  with  General  West- 
moreland's speech.  I  thought  the  gen- 
eral made  an  excellent  presentation  of 
the  military  situation  In  Vietnam  as  he 
saw  it.  but  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  he  did  not  deal — Indeed  he  should 
not  have  dealt  with,  and  I  am  glad  that 
he  did  not — the  larger  issues  of  the  war 
which  concern  so  many  of  us  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  country 

The  general  did  not  mention  Russia. 
He  did  not  mention  China  He  did  not 
mention  the  danger  that  acceleration  of 
the  war  has  brought,  particularly  the 
bombing  of  the  north  in  recent  days, 
involving  tho.se  two  great  powers  against 
us  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are 
presently  arrayed  against  us,  with  the 
chance  that  it  might  bring  on  the  be- 
ginning of  world  war  III 

The  general  wisely  did  not  deal  with 
what  is  happening  to  our  domestic  econ- 
omy as  a  result  of  the  war.  He  did  not 
deal  with  the  impact  the  war  is  having 
on  tlie  programs  of  tiie  Great  Society. 


supported  so  strongly  by  the  Johnson 
administration,  one  of  which  Is  the  war 
against  poverty  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  Involved  In  as  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  In 
the  Senate. 

Thus,  to  me.  except  for  the  military 
aspects  of  the  speech,  what  General 
Westmoreland  said  was  Irrelevant  to  the 
main  issues  which  confront  us  in  Amer- 
ica with  respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we  must 
continue  to  probe,  to  criticize,  and  to 
urge  the  President  to  look  for  a  way  out 
of  the  imbroglio  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, to  look  for  a  way  to  get  to  the 
negotiating  table,  and  to  look  for  a  way 
to  stop  the  shooting  of  American  boys, 
whether  they  live  In  Florida,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  or  New  York. 

I  Intend,  in  that  regard,  to  continue 
the  position  which  I  have  heretofore 
taken  In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  win  a 
miliUry  victory  In  Vietnam  except  at 
excessive  cost  in  American  lives  and  in 
American  fortune. 

I  believe  that  this  war  has  got  to  be 
settled,  in  the  long  run,  by  diplomats 
and  not  by  soldiers. 

I  hope  that  I  have  exercised  that  re- 
straint which  was  urged  on  all  of  us  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland  1 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  General  West- 
moreland, who  is  commanding  our  troops 
so  adequately  In  the  field,  but  that,  in  my 
opinion  everything  he  said  about  an 
early  victory  Is  merely  a  repetition  of 
what  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  told  us  10 
years  ago. 

And.  10  years  later,  we  are  no  closer 
to  victory  than  we  were  then. 

I  commend  General  Westmoreland 
agair.  for  the  fine  appearance  he  made 
before  the  Joint  meeting. 


REACTIVATION  OF  NAVY 
BATTLESHIPS 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy),  who  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent today.  I  have  been  asked  to  make 
the  following  statement,  which  he  has 
prepared: 

STATEMENT      BT      SENATOR      MVRPHT.      READ      BY 
SENATOR    BAKER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  corigratulate  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen  1  for  their  con- 
scientious efforts  to  reactivate  one  or 
more  battleships  In  the  mothball  fleet 
for  lise  In  Vietnam.  They  have  per- 
formed a  real  service  In  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  more  naval  firing 
power,  and  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  careful  research  that  went  into  their 
arguments  and  the  logic  of  those  argu- 
ments. 

I  have  been  aware  for  some  time  that  a 
"gun  gap"  exists  in  our  Navy,  a  deficiency 
brought  about  by  the  emphasis  In  recent 
years  on  equipping  ships  with  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  to  the  detriment  of 
standard  armament.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  we  went  too  far,  too  fast,  in 
making  the  transition,  but  It  Is  bootless 
to  dwell  excessively  on  past  mistakes  and 
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I  have  pointed  out  my  concern  in  that 
respect  on  several  past  occasions. 

As  for  reactivating  a  battleship,  I  spoke 
of  that  possibility  a  year  or  more  ago  and 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Russell  and  Senator 
Hansen  on  the  subject.  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  massive  firepower  of  an 
/owa-class  battleship  would  be  invalua- 
ble in  Vietnam  as  it  was  in  Korea. 

The  case  for  reactivating  a  battleship 
rests  primarily.  In  my  view,  upon  one 
fact:  the  unique  ability  of  the  ship  to 
wreak  destruction  to  inland  targets  with 
fine  precision,  around  the  clock,  in  any 
weather,  while  remaining  far  enough 
ofTshore  to  be  almost  invulnerable  to  en- 
emy coastal  batteries. 

The  United  States  now  has  four  battle- 
ships In  mothballs.  These  are  the  USS 
Missouri  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  the 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Jersey  at  Phil- 
adelphia. The  Navy  has  estimated  it 
would  cost  from  $11  million  to  $25  mil- 
lion to  reactivate  one  of  these  vessels. 
This  is  a  substantial  sum.  but  It  falls  into 
perspective  when  one  notes  that  a  mod- 
ern Jet  aircraft  costs  some  $2  million  and 
we  have  lost  a  number  of  aircraft  per- 
forming missions  that  might  have  been 
done  as  well  or  better  by  battleship  flre. 

The  cost  of  reactivation,  therefore,  be- 
comes insignificant  assuming  that  one 
can  prove  the  effectiveness  of  a  battle- 
ship In  a  situation  such  as  we  have  In 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  such  a  case  can 
be  proven. 

Vietnam,  in  the  first  place,  Is  Ideal  ter- 
rain for  bringing  battlewagon  power  to 
bear.  It  is  a  comparatively  narrow  coxm- 
try  in  width  with  a  long  coastline  facing 
the  South  China  Sea.  and  the  targets 
we  are  attempting  to  hit  lie  mostly  within 
the  24-mlle  range  of  a  battleship's  16- 
Inch  guns. 

More  Important,  the  kinds  of  targets 
In  Vietnam  lend  themselves  to  battle- 
ship flre.  There  are  photographs  In  the 
Pentagon  files  showing  that  a  bridge  de- 
stroyed by  an  aircraft  one  day  was  being 
rebuilt  the  next,  a  road  damaged  one 
morning  by  bombs  was  being  used  a  few 
days  later.  Without  taking  anything 
away  from  the  magnificent  performance 
of  our  aviators  In  Vietnam,  there  are  oc- 
casions when  naval  gunfire  Is  superior  in 
reducing  the  chances  of  a  target  being 
reconstructed  by  the  enemy. 

As  Senator  Russell,  In  his  April  10 
statement,  so  eloquently  pointed  out: 

An  aircraft  is  over  the  target  only  a  matter 
of  seconds  and  the  moment  the  aircraft  de- 
parts, reconstruction  of  the  damaged  target 
begins.  But  one  of  these  battleships  can  lie 
offshore  and  hurl  one  of  these  ton-or-more 
projectiles  on  the  target  every  35  or  40  min- 
utes, regardless  of  weather  conditions  and 
visibility,  and  permanently  interdict  any  re- 
construction operations. 

Adding  another  incentive  to  reactiva- 
tion of  a  battleship  is  the  extreme  accu- 
racy that  can  be  obtained  from  their  16- 
Inch  guns.  We  possess  maps  of  the  tar- 
get areas  in  Vietnam  so  that  battleship 
fire  could  be  closely  confined  to  fixed  tar- 
gets such  as  crossroads  and  bridges  and 
powerplants.  Such  pinpoint  flre.  It  goes 
without  saying,  narrows  the  chances  of 
civilians  and  other  noncombatants  be- 
coming casualties. 

Perhaps  the  best  reason,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, for  taking  advantages  of  a  battle- 


ship's capabilities  in  the  Vietnamese  war 
is  this:  the  number  of  casualties  among 
American  fighting  men  can  be  reduced 
substantially.  It  is  obvious  that  North 
Vietnam  has  placed  great  reliance  on 
surface-to-air  missiles.  These  have  been 
effective  against  our  aircraft. 

But  defending  against  a  projectile  from 
a  16-inch  gxm  on  a  battleship  is  another 
matter.  No  missile  can  stop  a  shell 
weighing  1,900  to  2,400  pounds  as  It  whis- 
tles down  upon  a  target.  The  sole  re- 
coiuse  for  an  enemy  Is  to  strike  at  the 
laimchlng  platform;  that  is,  the  vessel 
offshore.  'We,  of  course,  have  air  con- 
trol and  sea  mastery  in  Vietnam.  A  bat- 
tleship thus  could  be  reached  only  by  the 
heaviest  enemy  coastal  guns,  and  even 
then  with  difficulty  for  It  Is  a  moving 
target.  Adm.  Roy  L.  Johnson,  com- 
mander of  the  'U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  has 
been  quoted  in  the  press  as  request- 
ing "additional  firepower"  and  he  has 
been  further  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  would  like  "both"  battleships  and 
cruisers.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
Admiral  Johnson's  request  Is  currently 
under  review.  The  question  Is  whether 
his  needs  can  be  met  by  reactivating  one 
or  more  battle^ilps,  one  or  more  heavy 
cruisers,  or  a  squadron  of  destroyers. 
Admiral  Johnson,  avoiding  the  battle- 
ship versus  cruiser  argument.  Is  pri- 
marily interested,  and  properly  so.  In 
simply  obtaining  more  gunpower.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  our  purpose  could 
best  be  served  by  reactivation  of  a  battle- 
ship. I  hope  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  give  the  Navy  the  go-ahead  to 
put  a  battlewagon  on  the  line  in  Vietnam. 


NEED  FOR  JOB  VACANCY 
STATISTICS 

Mr.  PROXMiBE.  Mr.  President, 
economic  policy  can  be  no  better  than 
the  statistics  on  which  it  Is  based.  Pru- 
dent policy  requires  Job  vacancy  statis- 
tics. 'We  do  not  have  them,  and  this 
Congress,  not  the  administration,  is  re- 
sponsible. The  administration  has 
pleaded  for  the  relatively  small  sum  re- 
quired to  fimd  an  adequate  program. 
The  Congress  has  refused  to  provide  it. 

We  need  Information  on  available  Job 
opportimltles  If  we  are  to  do  an  effective 
Job  In  combating  poverty  and  imem- 
ployment — I  believe  this  body  will  be 
interested  in  being  reminded  of  the 
hearings  and  report  made  last  June  by 
tho  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statis- 
tics of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  included  our  distinguished  econ- 
omist friend,  Paul  Douglas.  Senators 
Talmadgk  (uid  Millkr,  along  with  Rep- 
resentatives BoLLiNG  and  Curtis. 

After  hearing  Government  witnesses 
and  a  number  of  researchers  In  the 
field,  our  subcommittee  said: 

Cost  eatlmatee  can  perhaps  be  put  into 
perspective  by  caUlng  attention  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  some  of  the  potential  benefits  of 
the  Job  vacancy  data.  If  the  92.6  mllUon 
program  led  to  slightly  more  efficient  use  of 
the  several  bllUons  of  dollars  appropriated 
to  manpower  development,  the  investment 
for  data  would  pay  handsomely.  If  It  en- 
abled unemployed  or  underemployed  work- 
ers to  find  productive  Jobs,  the  Investment 
would  pay  a  private  dividend  to  the  indi- 
viduals; it  would  pay  a  public  dividend  in 
the  form  of  additional  tax  dollars  and  lower 


welfare  payments:  and  It  woiild  pay  divi- 
dends In  terms  of  greater  real  national  out- 
put. Job  vacancy  information,  along  with 
manpower  retraining,  can  help  to  break  the 
bonds  of  isolation  afflicting  low  income  per- 
sons in  urban  ghettos,  areas  of  chronic  high 
unemployment,  and  subsistence  agn:lcul- 
tiire. 

The  subcommittee  noted  that  there 
has  been  hesitance  in  some  areas  about 
the  collection  of  statistics  on  Job  vacan- 
cies lest  these  be  misinterpreted  and  mis- 
used. This  could  arise  if  some  users  of 
the  data  subtract  the  nimiber  of  vacan- 
cies from  the  number  of  unemployed  and 
attach  an  oversimplified  meaning  to  the 
"net"  results.  Estimates  of  vacancies 
can  be  compared  to  employment  figures 
only  with  extreme  caution  since  the 
characteristics  of  the  imemployed  work- 
ers may  differ  greatly  from  the  employ- 
ers' needs. 

The  subcommittee  is  now  chaired  by 
my  able  colleague  Senator  Talbiadge.  He 
advises  that  he  intends  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  speeding  up  de- 
velopment of  Job  vacancy  statistics  dur- 
ing his  forthcoming  hearings  on  coordi- 
nation and  integration  of  government 
statistics  programs.  These  are  scheduled 
for  May  15,  17, 18,  and  22. 

In  spite  of  this  risk  that  some  misuse 
might  arise  in  matching  vacancies  with 
the  imemplo>ed  without  taking  into  ac- 
count pay,  skills,  or  location  of  the  Jobs, 
our  subcommittee,  in  endorsing  the  need, 
did  point  out  a  number  of  operational 
and  analytical  uses  which  the  data  would 
have.  These  were  summarized  in  the 
committee's  report,  as  follows : 

I.   irsEs   or   JOB   vacancy   statistics 

CommlBSloner  of  LabM"  Statistics,  Arthur 
Roes,  testified: 

•'The  lack  of  vacancy  Information  consti- 
tutes the  most  significant  gap  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  labor  market  conditions.  Statistics 
on  Job  vacancies  would  give  us  a  measure  of 
unsatisfied  demand  for  labor  which,  together 
with  our  data  on  employment,  would  provide 
a  more  complete  measure  of  the  demand  for 
labor — something  we  have  never  had  before." 
OperatiOTUil   uses 

Job  vacancy  statistics  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing operational  uses: 

(1)  Vacancy  data  would  disclose  unmet 
needs  for  workers  in  a  wide  range  of  occu- 
pations, and  would  Indicate  training  require- 
ments in  such  programs  as  those  provided  by 
the  Econatnlc  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  which 
states  that  the  Secretary  of  LabOT  "shall  de- 
termine the  skin  requirements  of  the  econ- 
omy •    •    *." 

(2)  Job  vacancy  information,  collected  In 
the  pilot  studies,  has  been  used  for  estab- 
lishing vocational  training  courses  for  both 
adults  and  high  school  students. 

(3)  Vacancy  information  has  also  been 
used  in  counseling  workers  and  othei^s  about 
to  enter  the  Job  market  as  to  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

(4)  Vacancy  data  would  aid  the  Employ- 
ment Service  in  matching  unemployed  and 
under-employed  workers  with  available  Job 
openings.  This  would  apply  both  to  place- 
ments within  areas  and  among  areas.  In  the 
latter  Instance,  the  data  would  aid  in  bring- 
ing employees  in  labor  surplus  areas  Into 
contact  with  employers  In  labor  shortage 
areas,  and  vice  versa. 

(5)  Vacancy  statistics  have  been  useful  in 
helping  Employment  Service  staff  to  struc- 
ture their  contacts  with  employers  more  ef- 
fectively. 

(6)  Job  vacancy  information  can  be  used 
by   business   firms    to   get   a   picture   of   the 
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In  which  th«y  ftre  racrultlng  workers, 
azul  thereby  develop  mora  effective  recrult- 
Inc  poUcles.  ThU  would  be  eapeciAll;  t^- 
UAble  to  arma  oonBiderlii«  new  pJjtnt  \ocm- 


(t)  The  survey  of  job  vaeanclee  might 
•tUnul&te  Orms  to  Improve  their  efficiency 
through  more  conscloua  manpower  planning. 

(8)  Such  Information  could  be  of  equal 
value  to  labor  organizations  In  evaluating 
Xb»  demand  for  the  services  of  their  mem- 
b«ra  and  Ln  developing  policies  for  training, 
apprentlceahlp.  and  collective  bargaining 

(5)  InXormatlOQ  on  Job  openings  Is  es- 
sential for  the  operation  of  any  program 
designed  to  assist  in  the  geographic  trans- 
fer oX  workers,  as  la  now  provided  on  a  pilot 
twda  by  the  Manpower.  Development,  and 
Training  Act. 

(10)  In  addition,  such  information  would 
•nable  mors  effective  programs  to  deal  with 
plant  closures. 

Analytical  uses 

In  addition  to  their  contribution  to  on- 
going programs,  job  vacancy  data,  when  used 
In  conjunction  with  information  on  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  labor  turnover,  and 
houia  of  work  per  week,  would  be  useful  In 
analyzing  current  economic  situations  and  In 
making  major  policy  dedalons  dealing  with 
manpower  development,  unemployment,  la- 
bor shortages,  and  Inflation.  Vacancy  Infor- 
mation would  have  the  following  analytical 
uses: 

(1)  Vacancy  data  could  be  useful  In  pre- 
dicting the  occupational  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

(»  Vacancy  statistics  could  serve  as  a 
leading  Indicator  of  the  level  of  general 
economic  activity. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  Indicated  that  vacancy  data  would  aid 
In  the  preparation  of  regular  reports  to  the 
President   on    current    manpower  shortages. 

(4)  Vacancy  data  would  Indicate  tight  la- 
bor markets  and  thus  serve  as  a  signal  of 
Imminent  wage  Increases. 

(6)  Information  on  Job  vacancies  would 
be  an  indication  of  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  undergo  the  strees  of  structural 
change:  for  example,  rapid  defense  buildups. 
or  layoffs  in  employuMnt  stenuning  from 
shifts  In  demand  or  technological  develop- 
ments. 

(A)  Vacancy  data  and  trends  In  these  data 
\>j  occupation,  industry,  and  area  would  be 
helpful  In  determining  the  extent  to  which 
aggregate  demand  could  be  increased  with- 
out wage  and  price  Inflation.  However.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  such  Information  could 
Identify  the  causes  which  led  to  a  given 
stock  of  unemployment. 

It  Is  tmpoaslble  to  foretell  til  of  the  ana- 
lytical uses  of  th/)  vacancy  data  since  they 
will  be  used  extensively  In  research.  As  In 
moat  research.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  discussion  and  artrument  as  to  what 
constitutes   "proper"   use   of   the  data. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  many  manpower 
experts  were  convinced,  on  the  basis  of 
studies  of  employer  records  and  other 
data  conducted  during  the  I950'8,  that 
It  would  iHJt  be  feasible  to  collect  infor- 
mation on  Job  vacancies  in  the  United 
States — at  least  not  In  a  form  usable  for 
both  operating  programs  such  as  man- 
power training,  a£  well  as  for  economic 
analysis.  To  be  useful  for  such  oper- 
ating purposes,  job  vacancy  Information 
Is  needed  on  the  basis  of  specific  oppor- 
tunities, by  areas,  occupation,  and  indus- 
try— rather  than  In  terms  of  overall 
totals. 

Several  years  ago.  however,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  decided  to  reexamine 
this  inremlae  about  ability  to  collect  these 
data.  This  reexamination  was  initiated 
partly  in  response  to  tht  new  manpower 


legislation,  such  as  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  which  had 
then  recently  been  enacted.  It  also  re- 
flected the  recommendations  from  a 
Presidential  Committee  established  to 
appraise  our  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment statistics.  In  its  report  of  Septem- 
ber 1962.  this  Committee  labeled  the  lack 
of  job  vacancy  statistics  as  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  gaps  in  our  system  of 
manpower  and  employment  Information. 
Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this 
report,  the  Department  of  Labor's  UJS. 
Employment  Service,  in  cooperation  with 
the  afaiiated  Illinois  State  Employment 
Service,  initiated  a  feasibility  study  in 
Chicago  to  test  the  possibility  of  collect- 
ing vacancy  data  by  occupation.  The 
favorable  results  of  this  studj'.  conducted 
in  1963,  led  the  Department  to  Initiate 
a  wider  scale  experimental  program 
during  the  following  year 

KXPEXIMENTAI.    JOB    VACAMCT    PBOOaAX 

This  experimental  program  has  been 
underway  since  the  fall  of  1964  In  about 
15  pilot  areas  These  areas  Include  some 
of  the  largest  In  the  country:  New  York, 
Chicago.  Los  Arigeles,  Baltimore,  Mil- 
waukee. Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul.  Kansas 
City — as  well  as  some  small  and  ir.edlum 
areas  to  assure  geographic  and  industrial 
diversity.  Operated  by  the  US  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  aflUlated  State  em- 
ployment services  In  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  this  pro- 
gram has  provided  information  on  spe- 
cific job  vacancies  in  each  of  the  areas 
for  three  periods;  autumn  1964.  spring 
1965.  and  spring  1966.  A  similar  Job 
vacancy  experimental  survey  is  sched- 
uled for  the  spring  of  1967 

In  Its  2 ''2  years  of  operations,  this  ex- 
perimental program  has  already  demon- 
strated: 

First.  That  the  collection  of  Jab  va- 
cancy Information  from  employers  by 
detailed  occupation  is  both  feasible  and 
practical. 

Second.  That  vacancies  exist  In  a 
broad  spectrum  of  occupations,  although 
heaviest  demand  Is  at  the  highest  skill 
level.'?. 

Third.  That  dlflercnces  by  area  In  the 
nature  of  vacancies  may  be  quite  sub- 
stantial. 

Fourth.  That  thl.s  Information  Is  po- 
tentially of  value  for  manpower  p.an- 
ning  purposes  and  for  the  operations  of 
manpower  training  and  development 
programs. 

PUSStBUS     EXPANSIONS     IN     PBOCaAkl 

Some  of  tiiese  findings  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  compiling  Job  vacancy  in- 
formation by  occupation  were  already 
apparent  when  the  Department  of  Labor 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1966  was 
being  prepared.  Accordingly,  an  appro- 
priation request  was  included  In  the  De- 
partment s  budget,  submitted  for  that 
year,  to  move  from  an  experimental  to 
an  operational  stage  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  that  program.  This  request  en- 
visioned an  expansion  of  the  program 
from  its  present  15  pilot  areas  annually, 
to  150  major  metropolitan  areas  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  This  expansion  was  ex- 
i;>ected  to  cost  about  |3  million  each  year, 
above  and  beyond  the  approximately 
$350,000  now  made  avsulable  for  the 
pilot  program. 


This  appropriation  request  was  denied 
by  the  Congress,  In  acting  upon  the  De- 
partment's budget  In  fiscal  year  1966. 
Again,  in  fiscal  year  1967.  the  Depart- 
ment requested  $2.5  million  to  finance 
an  expansion  in  this  program.  This  pro- 
gram expansion  was  somewhat  more 
limited  than  requested  In  the  previous 
year  and  was  designed  to  cover  only  75 
of  the  country's  major  metropolitan 
areas — Including  at  least  one  In  every 
State.  Again  the  Congress  did  not  act 
favorably  on  this  request.  In  both  years, 
however,  funds  were  provided  to  continue 
the  experimental  program  at  about  its 
present  level. 

nscAi.   TXAS    leas   plans 

The  Department's  fiscal  year  1968  re- 
quest did  not  Include  a  request  for  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  this  program  at  this 
time.  This  omission  refiected  both  pro- 
gram and  budget  considerations^  In 
terms  of  program  factors,  the  Depart- 
ment recognized  that — In  view  of  the 
denial  by  Congress  of  funds  to  expand 
this  program  In  the  preceding  2 
years — It  was  unlikely  that  favorable  ac- 
tion could  be  anticipated  until  further 
research  and  experimentation  was  com- 
pleted regarding  various  technical  ques- 
tions concerning  the  validity  of  the  In- 
formation. Accordingly,  research  under 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1968  will 
focus  on  providing  further  Information 
regarding  the  behavior  of  Job  vacancies 
imder  various  phases  of  the  business 
cycle  and  In  differing  seasonal  situa- 
tions. In  validating  the  occupational 
classification  of  the  data,  in  identifying 
hiring  requirements  related  to  vacancies, 
and  in  providing  more  precise  informa- 
tion on  wages  offered  for  available  open- 
ings. 

In  terms  of  budgetary  considerations, 
the  omission  takes  cognizance  of  the 
President's  directive  to  limit  expendi- 
tures on  civilian  programs  wherever 
feasible,  to  take  account  of  the  added 
burden  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  While 
the  Department  still  believes  Job  va- 
cancy information  could  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  efficient  opera- 
tions of  various  manpower  programs,  it 
believes  already  existing  information 
sources  may  be  adequate  to  do  the  job  in 
the  context  of  the  current  situation. 

One  such  information  source  is  the 
data — mentioned  hi  the  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  to  Senator  Percy  which  was 
cited  In  Senator  Curtis'  April  6  state- 
ment— on  unfilled  Job  openings  held  by 
public  employment  offices  throughout 
the  country.  Such  openings  account  for 
between  one-quarter  and  one-third  of 
the  total  vacancies  In  each  area.  More 
Important,  however,  is  the  fact  about 
these  openings  brought  out  by  the  15- 
area  pilot  job  vacancy  survey;  that  Is, 
that  for  most  occupations,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  unfilled  Job  openings  are 
reasonably  representative  of  total  de- 
mand In  the  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete statement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  an- 
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other  new  program  which  will  facilitate 
the  operations  of  Job  training  programs 
is  now  being  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  manpower  administra- 
tion, In  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
Known  as  CAMPS — cooperative  area 
manpower  planning  system — this  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  provide  for  coordi- 
nated planning  of  State  and  local  man- 
power plans  throughout  the  coimtry. 
When  In  full  operation  It  should  facili- 
tate the  systematic  Interchange  of  infor- 
mation regarding  training  needs  and  re- 
sources of  various  agencies  and  assist  in 
coordinating  and  harmonizing  the  serv- 
ices of  the  various  manpower  programs. 

I  am  confident,  on  the  basis  of  my  re- 
view of  the  situation,  that  even  without 
Job  vacancy  data  these  programs  provide 
an  effective  mechanism  for  planning  and 
Implementing  Job  training  activities 
which  can  contribute  to  the  continu- 
ing economic  vitality  and  employment 
growth  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Exhibit  1 
Job   Vacamcixs 

Mr.  CtniTis.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  serious  admin- 
istrative shortcoming  In  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  come  to  gripe  with 
the  tinemployment  problem  through  Job 
training  programs  or  by  any  other  means  now 
utilized. 

I  refer  to  revelations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  W.  WlUard  Wirtz,  \n  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dllnola 
[Mr.  PxacT].  in  response  to  questions  which 
Senator  Pncr  directed  to  the  Secretary  at 
Labor  at  a  hearing  held  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  February  7. 

In  response  to  the  question  "How  many 
Job  vacancies  now  exist  In  our  economy?" 
the  Secretary  of  labor  has  just  advised  Sen- 
ator PracT  in  writing: 

"We  do  not  at  present  have  any  figures  on 
total  job  vacancies  In  the  TTnlted  States. 
Such  Information  Is  now  available  only  for 
about  16  metropolitan  areas,  as  part  of  a 
Department  of  Labor  experimental  program 
InlUated  several  years  ago.  This  pUot  pro- 
gram, operated  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  affiliated  State  Em- 
ployment Services  In  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  provided  one- 
time job  vacancy  estimates  for  each  of  these 
areas  for  the  fall  of  1M4.  for  AprU  1906  and 
for  April  1966.  Another  such  survey  will  be 
conducted  In  these  areas  later  this  spring. 

"The  best  available  Indication  oi  vacancies 
now  at  hand  Is  the  monthly  lists  of  unfilled 
Job  openings  held  by  public  employment 
offices  throughout  the  country.  These  total 
about  322,600  at  the  end  of  February  (but 
slightly  lees  than  the  year-ago  level  of 
344.400).  UnflUed  job  <H>enlng8  generally 
range  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the 
total  vacancies  In  the  areas  Included  In  our 
pilot  program." 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  preposterous  to 
me  for  the  Dep>artment  of  Labor  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  seeking  to  match  unemployed 
persons  with  available  jobs  to  keep  exten- 
sive records  on  the  number  and  types  of 
unemployed  without  having  any  system  for 
accurately  measuring  the  jobs  available  In 
our  economy.  It  Is  Incredible,  Mr,  President, 
that  any  agency  could  operate  effectively  in 
the  field  of  finding  johe  for  people  or  of 
training  people  for  those  jobs  when  It  has 
no  system  for  seeking  out  and  finding  the 
jobs  that  are  available. 

In  the  mldwestem  and  weatem  parlance 
to  which  I  am  accustomed,  Mr.  President,  I 
can  only  picture  the  Secretary  of  Labor  try- 
ing to  make  a  horse  go  forward  by  pulling 
the  animal's  tall. 

AU  of  us  are  famUlar  with  the  aUtUtlosl 


reports  that  are  published  regularly  by  the 
Labor  Department  showing  the  number  of 
imemidoyMl  persons.  I  am  shocked  to  find 
that  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  keeps 
such  eloM  tabs  on  the  nimiber  of  imem- 
ployed,  baa  no  Idea  really  of  the  number  of 
jobs  available  and  the  skills  that  are  needed 
to  lUl  these  Jobs.  I  do  not  see  how  the  De- 
partment can  nm  sensible  job  training  pro- 
grams without  knowing  the  number  and 
types  of  Jobs  avaUable. 

I  became  Interested  In  this  aspect  of  the 
job  training  problem  when  businessmen  In 
Nebraska  told  me,  during  my  travels  In  the 
State  over  the  past  2  years,  that  they  have 
many  Job*  available  but  no  one  to  fill  them. 
The  managers  of  several  plants  told  me  they 
wotild  expand  their  operations  If  they  could 
get  qualified  employees  to  fill  the  additional 
Jobs,  The  head  of  a  trucking  company  told 
me  that  his  firm  cannot  hire  as  many  drivers 
as  It  needs,  and  that  the  shortage  of  drivers 
had  become  a  critical  problem. 

This  whole  subject  Is  of  special  interest  to 
me  now,  because  I  am  having  a  bill  drafted 
to  try  to  make  Federal  Job  training  pro- 
grama  do  a  better  job  of  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  heeds.  My  bill  would  give 
State  and  local  governments,  particularly 
schools,  greater  responsibilities  In  utilizing 
theaa  funds. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  city  gov- 
ernment, the  school  system,  and  private  or- 
ganizations In  Nebraska's  largest  city,  Omaha, 
have  launched  a  cooperative  local  effort  to 
find  Jobs  on  a  contlnvilng  basis  for  persons 
who  find  themselves  on  the  unemployment 
rolls  for  one  reason  or  another.  This  tyi>e 
of  local  Initiative  to  solve  problems  Is  highly 
commendable.  However,  I  regret  to  repKjrt 
that  coincident  with  Senator  Percy's  receipt 
of  Secretary  Wirtz'  letter  a  delegation  from 
Omaha,  accompanied  by  a  member  of  my 
staff,  conferred  with  officials  of  the  Lalxx' 
Department  and  found  them  reluctant  to 
participate  In  such  a  practical  approach  to 
the  unemployment  problem. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  his  Department  will  take  an- 
other look  at  their  untenuous  position.  Cer- 
tainly they  cannot  do  a  very  good  job  of 
administering  funds  to  train  people  for  jobs 
whan  they  do  not  know  what  jobs  exist. 
Oommonsenae  dictates  that  they  do  as  com- 
plete a  Job  of  keeping  track  of  the  available 
jobs  aa  they  do  of  computing  and  publiciz- 
ing the  number  of  jobless.  I  expect  to  have 
more  to  say  In  the  future  about  this  and 
related  matters. 


MAURY  MA'VERICK,  JR.,  SPEAKS  ON 
"THE  "VALUE  OF  DISSENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTED  AUTHORITY" 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  incisive  speakers  on  con- 
temporary life  in  Texas  Is  Maury  Maver- 
ick, Jr.  A  humane  person  with  a  tough, 
penetrating  wit,  Maury  once  convulsed 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  laughter  dur- 
ing a  search-and-selzure  case  by  an- 
nouncing to  the  Court  that  one  of  the 
items  seized  as  tools  of  crime  was  a  dis- 
senting opinion  of  the  Honorable  Hugo  L. 
Black. 

Maury  Maverick  has  spoken  out  again 
for  freedom,  this  time  on  freedom  of  dis- 
sent when  the  freedom  Is  very  gravely 
threatened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sermon 
delivered  by  Maury  Maverick,  Jr.,  en- 
titled "The  Value  of  Dissent  to  the  Con- 
stituted Authority,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


The  Valux  of  Dissxm  to  the  Cokstitutb* 

Atttboritt 
(Sermon  by  Maury  Maverick.  Jr.,  Unitarian 
Church,   March   1967) 
The  topic  I  am  to  talk  on  Is  the  value  of 
dissent  to  the  constituted  authority. 

An  equally  pertinent  topic  could  be  the  , 
value  of  constituted  authority  to  those  who 
would   dissent.     Professor  T.   V.  Smith  put 
this  another  way  when  he  wrote: 

"It  takes  radicals  to  instigate  revolutions 
and  to  consummate  them,  but  It  takes  con- 
servatives to  found  new  states  and  to  con- 
solidate them.  Hamilton  took  the  Independ- 
ence Jefferson  p>roclalmed  and  made  It  into 
something  national  and  solid;  Jefferson  took 
the  stabUlty  and  prosperity  which  Hamilton 
engineered  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  both." 

"What  Jefferson  really  did  not  see  clearly, 
nor  Hamilton  either,  was  that  It  takes  aU 
kinds  of  motivations  to  make  up  the  spiritual 
Ufe.  He  did  not  see  that  It  takes  one  kind 
of  a  man  to  build  a  polity,  to  envision  Jus- 
tice, to  activate  the  hearts  of  men  and  to 
found  a  state,  and  another  type  of  man  to 
effect  compromises,  to  sustain  cross  purposes 
in  patience,  to  Implement  the  Impulses  of 
creative  accommodation.  . .  ." 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  I  think  all  dis- 
senters are  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
are  wrong,  some  are  dangerous,  and  per- 
haps worst  of  all — some  are  bores.  Further- 
more, dissenters  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
serve  In  the  vineyard  of  man.  For  while  so- 
ciety needs  people  who  will  raise  hell.  It  also 
needs  people  who  will  haul  out  the  ashes. 
The  Imbalance,  however,  la  unfairly  against 
the  dissenter  who  Is  more  Important  to  us 
than  we  know;  yet,  we  track  him  down  and 
destroy  or  silence  him  If  we  can. 

Having  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  con- 
stituted authority  to  dissent,  I  wlU  not  dwell 
on  it  further.  The  constituted  authority  al- 
ready has  more  than  enough  spokesmen  who 
sing  Its  praise  at  every  turn  of  the  road:  the 
newspapers  and  television  stations,  chambers 
of  commerce,  the  usual  suburban  church,  the 
typical  noon  day  luncheon  club — the  list  la 
endless.  Therefore,  let  us  talk  now  about  the 
value  of  dissent  to  the  constituted  authority. 

As  our  country  beccones  more  comi^cated, 
the  threat  to  liberty  comes  not  so  mtich 
from  the  dissenter — ^be  he  a  Negro  reaching 
out  for  a  better  day,  or  a  Blrcher,  or  a  Com- 
munist, or  a  Ku  Kluxer,  or  a  bearded  collegs 
boy  who  throws  himself  In  front  of  a  troop 
tram  bound  for  combat — as  It  does  frocn  those 
who  seek  out  conformity  Imposed  by  the 
constituted  authority  at  no  mattw  what  the 
price. 

The  danger,  as  Arthur  Bchlealnger,  Jr.,  has 
pointed  it  out  to  be,  la  not  the  hard-faced 
men,  but  the  faceless  men,  and  the  threat 
to  liberty  comes  not  so  much  from  those  who 
do  not  want  others  to  be  free  as  It  does  from 
those  who  do  not  want  to  be  free  themselves. 
"Conformity,"  says  Schleelnger,  "is  a  greater 
danger  not  when  it  la  coerced,  but  when  It  Is 
sought," 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  It  Is  an  example  which  painfully 
hurt  me  at  the  time  It  happened  and  stlU 
fills  me  with  despair.  During  the  McCarthy 
era  when  I  was  In  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  bill  was  Introduced  to  remove 
all  books  from  state  supported  libraries  crit- 
ical of  religion,  the  family.  American  history, 
and  Texas  history.  A  half  a  doeen  of  us 
were  leading  the  fight  against  the  bill  and 
we  were  making  headway,  but  a  day  or  ao 
before  the  final  vote  the  professional  lobby  of 
the  school  teachers  of  Texas  laid  a  press  re- 
lease on  the  desk  of  each  member  of  the 
Texas  House  to  the  effect  that  the  school 
teachers'  lobby  favored  the  bill.  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  were  defeated  more  by  good  peo- 
ple I  love  than  by  the  obvious  villain. 

In  Mississippi  or  Johannesburg  good  peo- 
ple look  the  other  way  when  the  Nogro  is 
put  down.    Good  people  In  Texas  are  Indlf- 
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far«it  to  w»g«  d«inai)da  of  Mcczican -American 

acrtcultund  workan  Aioag  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  larael,  good  people  stood  aUent  when  or- 
thodox rabbU  cauaad  laws  to  be  passed  which 
bastardize  children  bom  of  a  ChrlsUan  and 
J«w,  wben  the  marrla^  ceremony  U  not  per- 
formed according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish 
eburdi.  Good  people  told  the  Irish  of  Bos- 
toD  not  to  apply  for  work  Good  people  m 
Oenaany  did  nothing  when  the  Jews  were 
carted  off  to  the  o^ens,  and  the  good  people 
In  America  are  not  really  harlng  a  dialogue 
iwfaiding  the  defoliating  of  crops  and  for- 
•sta  by  chemicals  dropped  from  a  plane  In 
■a  undeclared  war 

TbU  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  mass  of 
people  are  not  capable  of  greatness,  but  It  is 
to  Minest.  that  It  la  the  dissenter  who  Srst 
prot«Bt«.  and  by  his  protest  prorldes  the 
t&ltlal  catalyst,  which  generally  expands  the 
Ttslona  of  mankind. 

Christ  was  an  unpopular  agitator  to  the 
eonatttuted  authority — the  good  people  of 
Mb  time  murdered  him  In  modem  times 
ha  has  been  made  Into  something  else — a 
•ort  of  Mr.  Oood  Guy — obrlously  embarrassed 
about  being  a  Methodist  and  secretly  longing 
■to  be  an  Episcopalian,  since  he  moved  to 
Terrell  Hills  from  Harlandale,  but  the  truth 
>i  ha  was  a  contentious  radical  and  an  out- 


Boerates  was  handed  his  cup  of  hemlock 
by  tiM  constituted  authority  for  asking  dls- 
tarblnf  cpiestlons  He  described  himself. 
and  all  dissenters  of  worth,  when  he  told  the 
Jury  ordering  hU  death,  Tt  am  that  gadfly 
vbleli  God  has  glTen  the  State,  and  all  day 
lOBf  and  tn  all  places,  I  am  always  fastening 
vpoB  you,  arousing,  persuading,  and  re- 
proaching you. 

Two  Russian  poets.  Abram  Tertz  and  Nlko- 
lat  Anhak,  languish  In  a  Soviet  Jail  because 
tbmf  wrote  poetry  considered  embarrassing 
ky  tlM  constituted  authority 

Oandhl,  aa  a  dissenter,  demonstrated  the 
power  of  lore  and  the  strength  of  communl- 
eattou  between  dissenters  of  different  gener- 
■tloaa:  for  Thoreau  talked  to  Gandhi,  who 
talks  to  Martin  Luther  King. 

J.  Prank  DoMe  got  himself  flred  from  the 
XT&lTCzslty  of  Texas  for  defending  young  pro- 
fMnra,  academic  freedom.  Or  Homer  Ralney, 
and  stndent  editors  against  newspaper  cen- 
aonltlp.  but  If  you  nslt  this  dissenter's  grave 
at  the  state  cemetery  In  Austin,  you  will 
aanaa  that  his  spirit  Uvea  on.  not  because 
lia  oonformed,  but  because  he  stood  up  to 
tbe  constituted  authority 

John  Adams  was  attorney  for  the  red- 
coat* of  the  Boston  Massacre.  Although  a 
rerolutlon&ry  he  dissented  against  his 
brother  dissenters,  and  made  the  point — a 
man  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court  no  matter 
horw  unpopular 

On  March  31,  1861,  a  crowd  overflowed  the 
courthouse  in  Brenhum,  Texas.  Sam  Hous- 
ton had  been  Invited  to  give  his  reasons  for 
not  taking  the  oath  to  the  Confederacy. 
"Don't  let  him  speak  Kill  him'  KUl  him!" 
the  spectators  cried  out 

Th«  old  man  reminded  them  of  the  Battle- 
field of  San  Jacinto,   and  then  said: 

"Tb*  Vox  Popull  Is  not  always  the  voice 
ot  God.  for  when  the  demagoguee  .  .  .  suc- 
ceed tn  arousing  public  prejudice  and  sUlilng 
the  voice  of  reason,  then  on  every  hand  can 
be  heard  the  popular  cry.  'Crucify  Him. 
crucify  rtim'." 

"I  have  tieard  the  hiss  of  mot>s  upon  ttie 
atraeta,"  the  old  man  went  on,  'but  the  hiss 
of  the  mob  .  .  .  cannot  compel  me  to  lake 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  so-called  Con- 
federate Government." 

It  was  dissenters  wlio  wrote  the  DeclaraUon 
of  Independence  of  the  RepubUc  of  Texas. 
flentninrlng  the  exceaeee  of  organiaed  religion 
and  tbe  profeaslonal  military  as  "...  the 
eternal  enemies  of  civil  Uberty,  the  ever-ready 
mlnlone  of  power,  and  the  usual  instruments 
of  tyrants  ,  .  ."  Let  those  Tezans  who  would 
Unpeach  Chief  Justice  Karl  Warren,  or  Hugo 
or  William  O.  Douglas  for  compara- 


tively tame  language  on  the  sub>ect  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  first  read  their 
own  historic  documenu. 

The  Grangers,  as  a  dissenting  third  politi- 
cal party,  attacited  unfair  railroad  rates  in 
tbe  South  The  Greenbackers  demanded  a 
graduated  Income  tax.  The  PopuUsts  eaUed 
for  the  popular  election  of  U  S.  Senatora 
The  Socialists  opposed  ciUld  labor  and  advo- 
cated public  works,  old  age  systems,  and  un- 
emploirment  compensation- 
Communism,  as  a  dissenting  force,  has 
swept  across  great  portions  of  the  world,  and 
has.  numerically  speaking,  acquired  more 
people  under  Its  banner  since  World  War  I 
than  Christianity  has  in  over  a  thousand 
years.  This  Is  a  lesson  In  not  listening  to 
the  voices  of  dissent,  as  the  Presbyterians 
pointed  out  by  resolution  on  October  31, 
1053.  when  they  procliUmed,  "Many  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  of  our  limes  are  In  great 
part  the  Judgment  of  God  upon  human  self- 
ishness and  complacency,  and  upon  man's 
forgeifulness  of  man" 

Now  a  flnal  word  about  dissent  In  terms 
of  Texas  hlsU>ry  Since  the  Ume  a  Texan 
has  occupied  the  White  House.  I  have  re- 
ceived more  and  more  Inquiries  requesting 
background  information  un  the  Lone  Star 
State. 

There  la  ar>me  nonsense  In  every  revolu- 
tion The  Americans  came  to  Coahulla, 
Texas,  talking  liberty,  but  ouuaged  Mexico 
with  their  Institution  of  slavery  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Mexican  government  denied  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  as  the  revolution  began 
to  surface,  Mexico  escalated  Its  military  con- 
trol over  Coahulla-Texaa.  by  spending  >»^'f 
a  minion  dollars  building  military  poets  and 
garrisoning  them  with  1.300  troops.  Stephen 
K  Ausun,  sounding  like  rulbrlght  of  Arkan- 
sas, wrote  the  fullowlng  to  tlie  Mexican  gov- 
ernment - 

"  .  I  have  Informed  you  many  times  and 
and  I  Inform  you  again,  that  It  Is  Impossible 
to  rule  Tex.is  by  a  military  systmn.  Upon 
this  subject  of  military  oespotlsm.  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  express  my  opinion,  for 
I  consider  It  the  source  of  all  revolutions  and 
of  the  slavery  and  ruin  of  free  people  " 

The  Mexicans  Ignored  this  plea  and  with 
their  escalation  they  largely  precipitated 
their  own  defeat 

As  Americans,  the  residents  of  Texas  share 
the  glory  of  the  American  Revi>Iutlon,  but  as 
Texans  they  know  their  people.  Including 
Lyndon  Johnson's  ancestors,  walked  a  second 
time  down  the  bloody  road  of  revolution — 
Ln  the  face  of  escnlatlon — past  Gonzalea, 
where  the  first  shot  was  flred  Past  the 
OoUad  Massacre,  where  James  Fannin  and 
343  of  his  men,  prisoners  of  war.  were  mur- 
dered Past  San  Antonio,  where  27-year-old 
attorney  at  law.  Colonel  William  Barret 
Travis.  Juan  AbamlKo.  Jim  Bowie  English- 
men. Scotsmen,  Irishmen,  men  from  18 
American  stales,  and  an  Immlttrant  from 
Denmark.  Charles  Zanco,  flrat  had  a  fan- 
dango to  the  tunes  of  former  Congressman 
Davy  Crucketl'a  Hddle  and  big  John  Mc- 
Gregur't  bagpipes  and  then,  along  with  a 
Negro,  remembered  only  as  John,  entered 
the  walls  of  the  Alamo  to  die  Finally,  there 
was  victory  at  San  Jacinto  where  Sam 
Hou.ston,  lawyer,  protected  the  civil  rights 
of  the  hated  Santa  Anna  * 

On  March  12.  18.36.  at  Washington  on  the 
Brazoe,  the  Republic  of  Texas  gave  the  world 
a  DecLaratiun  of  Independence   which   nuig- 


•  Sam  Hinistun  Is  my  choice  as  the  great- 
est Texan  of  all,  past  ur  present  The  most 
readable  and  exciting  book  on  him  Is  Ttie 
Raven,  by  Marquis  James  The  more  defini- 
tive books  on  him.  also  Interesting,  are'  Smm 
Houston,  the  Great  Designer,  by  Llerena  B. 
Friend  and  Sam  Houston—  Amertcnn  Ch^nt, 
by  M  K  Wlaehart  You  won't  put  The  Raven 
down  once  you  start  It,  and  It  could  lead  to 
the  other  t>ooks  Houston  loved  Texaa.  but 
he  loved  the  United  States  more,  and  he  Is 
vastly  underrated  In  American  History. 


nlflcently  demonstrated  the  right  of  a  people, 
even  impopular  people  such  as  the  Texans 
were,  to  express  their  views  against  the  es- 
tablished government.  And  this  they  did  in 
tbe  face  of  Santa  Anna's  decree;  ".  .  .  seran 
Juagados  y  caatlgados  como  ptratas  .  .  ." — The 
Texans  ahall  be  Judged  and  treated  Uke 
pirates. 

Today,  the  ultimate  In  the  right  of  dissent 
by  a  person,  popular  or  unpopular.  Is  written 
Into  the  present  Constitution  of  Texas,  as 
contained  In  Section  3  of  Article  I  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  Is  an  echo  of  the  Texas 
Revolution,   and  It  reads: 

"All  political  power  Is  Inherent  In  the 
people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded 
on  their  authority,  and  Instituted  for  their 
benefit.  The  faith  of  the  people  of  Texas 
stands  pledged  to  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and,  subject 
to  this  limitation  only,  they  have  at  all 
times  the  Inalienable  right  to  alter,  reform, 
or  abolish  their  government  In  such  manner 
as  they  think  expedient." 

I  conclude  now  as  I  began.  Let  this  be  a 
nation  of  stability,  but  a  stability  which  pro- 
vides for  the  freedom  of  dissent. 

Let  us  have,  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  once 
put  It.  "a  nation  of  liberty  and  groceries". 
Let  us  have  the  groceries  which  flow  from 
a  stable  society,  but  let  us  also  have  the 
Uberty  which  flows  from  a  free  people. 

"All  progress  has  resulted  from  people  who 
took  unpopular  positions",  said  Adlal  Ste- 
venson, himself  a  dissenter. 

Let  us  then  have  dissent  so  that  we  will 
not  become  faceless  men  and  women. 


U.S.  RATIFICATION  OP  HXJMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  WILL  ROB 
UNFRIENDLY  NATIONS  OP  PROPA- 
GANDA MATERIAL— LXII 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  of  the  United  Statea  to  ratify  a 
single  one  of  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor.  Genocide.  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  by  nations  unfriendly 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

In  fact,  our  failure  to  ratify  a  single 
one  of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
has  presented  certain  other  countries 
with  a  major  propaganda  coup. 

An  unfortunate  example  of  this  oppor- 
timlty  for  blatant  Soviet  demagoguery 
occurred  during  a  meeting  of  the  UJ^. 
Subcommlaslon  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities. 
When  the  U.S,  representative  advo- 
cated the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  activity  In  the  human  rights 
field,  he  was  subjected  to  a  sarcastic  re- 
buttal by  his  Soviet  counterpart.  The 
Soviet  spokesman  alleged  American  hy- 
pocrisy because  the  United  States  "had 
not  ratified  the  Convention  on  the  Crime 
and  Punishment  of  Genocide  or  the  Con- 
vention on  Slavery. ' 

A  similar  incident  occurred  during  the 
1966  meeting  of  the  U.N,  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  The  U.S.  representa- 
tive expressed  our  support  for  the 
creation  of  a  U-N.  Oommlssion  on  Human 
Rights.  The  Soviet  representative's  re- 
tort was  both  acerbic  and  cynical.  Here, 
in  part,  is  what  the  Soviet  delegate  said: 
An  objective  analysts  of  the  political  orien- 
tation of  the  proposal  so  ardently  supported 
by  the  United  Stales  and  its  allies  soon  re- 
vealed Uiat  the  proposal  was  designed  to  give 
world  public  opinion  the  impression  of  active 
participation  in  the  cause  of  human  rights 
by  States  which  In  practice  obstinately  re- 
fused to  fulflu  their  ohUgatlons  under  the 
multilateral  International  conventions  In  the 
field  of  human  right*. 
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He  then  proceeded  to  characterise  the 
VB.  falhire  to  ratify  spedfle  Conven- 
tions "as  hypocrltjcal"  and  "almoBt  In- 
decent." 

Mr.  President;  We  know  these  charges 
are  false.  As  well,  tbe  Busslaiu  Idmw 
they  are  false.  But  what  about  the  new 
nations  in  the  world — 60  of  them  since 
1943?    What  are  they  to  believe? 

The  Senate  can  quite  readily  destroy 
this  unfair  propaganda  advantage  of  the 
Russians  and  their  satellites  by  ratify- 
ing the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery. 


FISCAL  POLICY  AND  THE  GOOD 
ECONOMIC  SOCIETY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presldttit,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
D.  Mills,  recently  delivered  an  excellent 
and  timely  speech  on  the  role  of  fiscal 
policy  in  contributing  to  the  development 
of  "the  good  economic  society."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Representative 
Mills'  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXBCAI.    POLJCT    AMD   THX    OOOO    BCONOMK 

Socnrr 

(Address  of  Congressman  Wilbtjr  D,  Mills 
before  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
symposium  on  Fiscal  Policy  and  Business 
Capital  Formation,  dinner  meeting,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  April  20,  1987) 
In  the  last  several  years,  the  significance 
of  fiscal  policy  for  the  performance  of  the 
American  eoonomy  lias  received  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  tn  tlie  press.  In  public 
forums.  In  the  academic  community,  and  in 
the  business  world.  Very  lllcely  this  empha- 
sis Is  auributable  to  a  view  which  hspi  gained 
wide  currency  to  the  effect  that  the  revenue 
productivity  of  the  Federal  tax  system  tends 
to  increase  so  rapidly — withdrawing  eo  much 
from  tbe  Income  flow  of  the  Natloo — that 
private  spending  wlU  be  unduly  constrained 
If  tax  rates  are  not  perladicr.lly  reduced  or 
If  public  spending  Is  not  Increased  to  flU  the 
gap.  Tbe  fiscal  development*  of  1982,  1964, 
and  1066  seem  to  have  establlsbed  the  va- 
lidity of  the  view;  the  changes  In  tbe  tax 
structure  apparently  were  associated  with 
a  marked  Increase  in  momentum  In  economic 
activity  until  recent  montha.  This  happy 
congruence  of  appealing  theory  and  a  pleas- 
ing turn  of  events  hoe  resulted,  as  is  so  often 
the  case.  In  a  p>ossibly  greater  enthusiasm 
for  fiscal  manipulation  than  the  limited  ex- 
perience with  it  might  warrant,  but  this  is 
of  much  less  consequence  than  the  fact  that 
we  seem  to  be  focusing  on  fiscal  arithmetic 
rather  than  on  the  real  alms  and  significance 
of  flacal  policy  In  the  first  half  of  this  decade. 
Any  public  policy  can  be  appraised  only 
In  the  light  of  Its  objectives.  There  need 
not,  of  course,  be  a  consensus  concerning  the 
alms  of  a  public  policy,  and  the  rating  it 
gets,  therefore,  may  vary  not  only  because  of 
differences  In  viewpoint  about  how  it  has 
performed  but  as  well  because  of  disagree- 
ments about  what  It  was  supposed  to  do. 
In  the  following  remarks,  then,  you  will  find 
orie  system  of  preferenoes  which,  hopefully, 
will  prove  persuasive. 

In  very  general  terms,  fiscal  policy,  just  as 
any  other  element  of  political  economy, 
should  seek  to  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  the  good  eeonomtc  society.  A  good  eco- 
nomic aoclety  M  highly  progreestve;  Its  mem- 
bers seek  to  advance  their  wellbelng  and 
this  dasire  is  a  strong  motive  force  in  their 
personal  lives  and  is  reflected  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  as  a  whole.     The  pro- 


greeetve  mptrU  lead*  tbem  to  venture,  tn  look 
Cor  the  new.  to  aeek  out  chaUeafea  to  do 
UUnc*  better — better  than  they've  been  done 
before  and  better  tlian  anycme  else  Is  doing 
tbent  now.  It  la  fashionable  In  some  quar- 
ters these  days  to  apeak  derisively  about 
buUdlng  better  mouaetrape  and  to  decry  Qie 
gadgeCry  In  our  lives,  as  if  these  individually 
IneoDsequentlal  Items  were  tn  competition 
with  culturally  grander  things  for  our  In- 
teteet  and  energy.  But  this  isn't  the  case 
and  Ignores  the  fact  that  our  technical 
progress  consists  of  the  aggregation  of  all 
such  little  bits  aivd  pieces  of  lietter  things 
and  better  ways  of  doing  as  well  as  the  more 
glamorous  and  Impressive  advances. 

A  society  that  gives  ample  play  to  tills  Im- 
pulse Is  a  dynamic  one.  It  is  also  highly 
diverse.  Because  it's  dynamic,  It's  subject  to 
fraquent  shock,  but  i>ecause  of  Its  diversity, 
relatively  few  of  the  adjustments  thereto  In- 
volve widespread  or  prolonged  dislocations. 
Indeed,  the  Nation's  economic  liistory  oflers 
repeated  evidence  of  the  fact  when  the  eoon- 
omy Is  allowed  to  adjust  of  itself  to  such  dis- 
turbances It  does  so  relatively  quickly  and 
•moothly. 

The  good  economic  society  Is  efficient.  It 
allocates  the  various  elements  of  its  produc- 
tion capability  to  those  uses  in  which  they 
will  contribute  most  to  total  output  and  to 
the  weU-belng  of  Its  people.  It  quickly  rec- 
ognizes changes  in  costs  and  in  benefits 
and  facilitates  rather  than  Impedes  tbe  rear- 
rangement of  production  activity  In  response 
to  those  changes. 

The  good  economic  society  is  busy  and 
fully  employed.  It  avoids  prolonged,  In- 
voluntary unemployment  of  large  numbers 
of  its  labor  force,  or  their  prolonged  em- 
ployment in  submarglnal  uses.  It  recog- 
nizes, however,  that  tbe  rate  of  use  of  labor, 
capital,  and  other  agencies  of  production 
cannot  be  absolutely  iinrJianglng  In  a  dy- 
namic environment,  and  is  prepared,  there- 
fore, to  accept  moderate  deviations  from  "full 
empiloyment"  for  short  periods  of  time. 

The  good  economic  society  grows.  It  In- 
creases Its  capabilities  for  satisfying  the  ma- 
terial aspirations  of  iU  members,  while  ac- 
mmmodatlng  their  desires  for  diversity  and 
efaange. 

The  good  economic  society  Is  fair  and  hu- 
mane. It  seeks  to  make  the  benefits  of  its 
advances  available  to  all  of  Its  members  by 
making  sure  that  none  of  them  are  de- 
barred from  being  or  becoming  productive 
pai-ttclpants  in  its  activities.  It  recognizes 
differences  awnnng  its  moBbers  In  their  ability 
to  contribute  and  seeks  to  moderate  rather 
than  to  enhance  these  disparities,  not  by 
constraining  tbe  more  productive  but  by  In- 
creasing the  ptroductivlty  of  tbe  less  fortu- 
nate. But  where  this  Is  not  feasible,  the 
good  ecooomlc  sodety  Is  not  indifferent  to 
deprivation.  It  mobilises  its  resources  to 
discover  and  apply  enduring  remedies  and 
avoids  relying  on  ad  boc  reliefs. 

Finally,  a  good  economic  society  relies  on 
Its  members  to  provide  the  Impetus  and  tbe 
means  for  achieving  these  goals.  It  recog- 
nises that  in  our  highly  complex  economic, 
political,  and  social  environment,  individuals 
will  frequently  encounter  problems  with 
which  they  are  unable  to  cope  unaided;  there 
Is,  Ln  other  words,  a  wide  array  of  problems 
with  which  society  as  a  whole  must  deal. 
But  the  good  economic  society  is  careful  to 
limit  Its  assumption  of  responalbUlty  to  con- 
cerns of  this  character  and  seeks  always  to 
reserve  to  private  economic  ^itltiee — Indi- 
viduals, households,  companies — the  maxi- 
mum possUde  scope  for  decision-making,  for 
Initiating  activity.  This  Is  the  essence  of 
economic  freedom  in  our  world  today.  And 
maximizing  economic  freedom  is  a  major  ob- 
jective of  the  good  society. 

How  may  fiscal  policy  contribute  to  at- 
taining the  goals  of  the  good  economic  so- 
ciety? The  basic  economic  facte  of  life  that 
come  to  bear  here  are  <1)  that  every  govern- 
ment purchase  Involves  Umitlng  the  avail- 
ability of  production  capability  for  carrying 


out  the  plans  and  meeting  the  demands  of 
private  economic  entitles  and  that  (2)  vir- 
tually every  government  levy  Impacts  on  the 
taxpayer's  choices  among  eoonomie  alterna- 
tives. 

The  first  of  these  facts  accounts  for  the 
tradlUonai  liberal  concern  for  limiting  gov- 
ernmental programs.  Tbis  Is  no  doctrinaire 
indictment  of  government  spending.  On  the 
contrary,  as  tbe  society  grows  and  becomes 
both  more  complex  and  more  affluent,  the 
extent  and  scope  of  demands  for  publicly 
afforded  services  must  be  expected  to  in- 
crease as  well.  But  taking  a  realistic  view 
of  tbe  likely  course  of  government  activity 
doesn't  Justify  Indifference  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  programs  that  either  have  proved 
to  be  Invalid  or  have  outlived  their  former 
usefulness.  Nor  does  it  lead  to  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ad  hoc  addition  of  new  pro- 
grams, often  overly  ambitious  and  Imprac- 
tical, no  matter  how  glamorously  named  nor 
how  worthy  their  objective.  Nor,  moreover, 
does  it  require  tolerance  for  ill-conceived  ex- 
periments which  could  pass  a  rudimentary 
cost-benefit  test  only  if  the  benefits  are  meas- 
ured In  such  ambiguous  terms  as  "iwestige". 
Instead,  this  view  calls  for  continual  re- 
evaluation  of  pvigt-.ing  expenditure  programs 
In  the  light  of  rigorous,  objective  measure- 
ment of  the  benefits  they  convey  and  the 
coets  they  Impose  and  the  requirement  that 
any  proposed  new  program  meet  the  same 
tests.  In  fact,  all  proposals  for  new  expendi- 
ture programs  should  be  received  with  a  con- 
structive skepticism;  we  should  start  ■with 
the  assumption  that  the  production  capabil- 
ity to  be  allocated  to  the  program  would  be 
better  left  available  to  meet  demands  arising 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  and  re- 
quire the  program's  proponents  to  persuade 
us  otherwise, 

lliere  are,  of  cotirse,  those  who  are  dis- 
appointed because  government  expenditures 
haven't  Increased  more  rapidly,  who  claim 
the  public  sector  is  "starved",  and  who  as- 
sert that  great  public  needs  go  unmet. 
It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  such  as- 
sertions are  not  objective  observations,  but 
expressions  of  preferencee.  Moreover,  the 
recent  and  prospective  rates  of  gain  In  the 
magnitude  of  government  expenditures  be- 
lle the  notion  of  an  underprivileged  public 
sector.  Between  1960  and  19C6.  Federal  ex- 
penditures tn  the  national  Income  accounts 
Increased  by  53  percent.  In  fact,  during 
these  years  Federal  non -defense  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  Increased  twice  as  rapid- 
ly— 96  V4  percent — ae  gross  national  product 
less  Federal  purchases  which  Increased  by 
47  percent.  And  of  all  the  major  sectors  of 
the  economy,  none  has  increased  so  rapidly 
In  this  i>erlod  as  state  and  local  government 
spending  which  expanded  by  almost  two- 
thirds.  Surely  these  facts  should  give  one 
pause  about  some  recent,  bizarre  propoeals 
concerning  the  fiscal  relationships  of  the 
Federal  and  state  and  local  governments. 

Fiscal  i>ollcy  for  the  good  economic  society 
will  place  great  emphasis  on  the  manner  In 
which  the  revenues  required  to  defray  gov- 
ernment expenses  are  raised.  The  tax  struc- 
ture -will  be  submitted  to  frequent  reap- 
praisal to  determine  whether  Its  burdens  are 
fairly  distributed  and  whether  it  contributes 
to  moderation  of  extremes  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  Income  and  wealth.  Continuing 
efforts  will  be  made  to  Identify  and  to  elimi- 
nate those  elements  or  features  of  the  reve- 
nue system  which  afford  preferential  treat- 
ment to  some  taxpayers  while  discriminating 
against  others.  And  the  same  healthy 
skepticism  ■with  ■which  proposals  for  new  gov- 
ernment spending  programs  are  received 
should  greet  proposals  for  new  tax  differen- 
tials. 

Great  Importance  should  be  attached  to 
regular,  frequent,  and  significant  reductions 
In  tax  rates.  Virtually  all  of  the  objectives 
of  tte  good  eooDomlc  society  are  served 
thereby.  Certainly  economic  growth  Is  en- 
hanced by  tax  reduction  which  reduces  the 
constraints  <m   ealarepreneurehlp,    on   itek- 
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taking,  on  launching  new  venturea.  and  on 
all  aorta  of  productiva  effort.  Surely  the 
dynamic  oharmcter  of  the  economy  and  the 
aOclancy  of  uae  of  production  capability  la 
enhanced  by  tax  rate  reduction  which 
moderatea  the  tax  advantagea  or  dlead- 
^antagea  of  particular  groupa  of  taxpayers 
and  thereby  reducea  tax -Induced  dlatortlona 
In  the  allocation  of  reaourcea.  And  beyond 
doubt,  economic  freedom  is  bolatered  by  gen- 
eral tax  reduction  which  broadena  the  com- 
mand of  private  economic  entltlea  over  the 
■octety's  productive  reaourcea 

If  thla  view  of  the  good  economic  society 
and  the  tlacal  policy  which  Is  appropriate 
thereto  la  appealing,  one  can  only  regret  the 
clrciunstancea  which  are  deemed  to  forefend 
a  long-range  program  of  periodic  tax  reduc- 
tion. Our  attention  has  been  called  over 
and  over  again  of  late  to  the  growth  In  our 
tax  system's  revenue  productivity  which  «c- 
companlea  the  growth  of  the  economy 
There  may  be  competing  claimants  for  this 
potential  Increment  In  revenues,  but  If  the 
goala  preaented  In  this  discussion  are  to 
be  sought,  tax  reduction  should  be  the  pre- 
ferred course. 

A  few  years  ago.  U  appwared  that  the  Na- 
tion was  Qrmly  committed  to  this  course 
Taxation  developments  in  1903  made  some 
oonatructlve  changes  in  the  revenue  struc- 
ture, and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1904  and  the 
«xcla«  reductions  legislated  in  1965  seemed 
to  Indicate  that  the  Nation  had  made  a  com- 
mitment to  a  long-range  fiscal  policy  stresa- 
iJOg  tax  reduction  and  curba  on  the  growth 
of  Federal  expenditures.  Indeed,  thla  was 
made  explicitly  clear,  as  stated  In  my  press 
release  of  September  10.  I9«3 

"nte  purpoae  of  thla  tax  reduction  and 
rertalon  bill  is  to  loosen  the  constraints 
which  present  Federal  taxation  Imposes  on 
the  American  economy  The  results  of  these 
tax  reductions  and  revisions  will  be  a  higher 
level  of  economic  activity,  fuller  use  of  our 
manpower,  more  intensive  and  profitable  uae 
of  our  plant  and  equipment;  and  with  the 
incraaaea  In  wages,  salaries,  proflta,  consump- 
tion, and  Lnveetment,  there  will  be  Increases 
In  Federal  tax  revenues.  Increases  In  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  the  use  of  our  resources. 
In  personal  and  bualneaa  Incomes,  and  In 
Fadaral  revenuea  might  be  also  realized  if. 
Inrt—d  of  reducing  taxee.  the  Congress  and 
Xb»  Administration  Increased  expenditures 
at  Ooremment.  In  other  words,  there  are 
two  roads  the  Ciovernmenc  could  follow  to- 
ward a  larger,  more  prosperous  economy — 
the  tax  reduction  road  or  the  Oovemment 
expenditure  Increase  road.  There  U  a  dif- 
ference— a  vitally  important  difference — be- 
tween them.  The  Increase  In  Government 
expenditure  road  gets  us  to  a  higher  level  of 
economic  activity  with  larger  and  larger 
shares  of  that  activity  Initiating  in  Govern- 
ment— with  more  labor  and  capital  being 
used  directly  by  the  Government  In  Ita  ac- 
tlrltlea  and  with  more  labor  and  capital  In 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  being  used 
to  produce  goods  and  services  on  Govern- 
ment orders.  The  tax  reduction  road,  on  the 
other  hand,  gets  us  to  a  higher  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity — to  a  bigger,  more  prosperous. 
more  efficient  economy — with  a  larger  and 
larger  ahare  of  that  enlarged  activity  initi- 
ating In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy — 
tn  the  decision  of  individuals  to  increase  and 
dlTerslfy  their  private  consumption  and  in 
the  decisions  of  business  concerns  to  increase 
their  productive  capacity— to  acquire  more 
plant  and  machines,  to  hire  more  labor,  to 
expend  their  inventories — and  to  diversify 
and  Increase  the  efficiency  of  their  produc- 
tion. 

"Section  I  of  the  bill  Is  a  firm,  poaltlve  aa- 
aertlon  of  the  preference  of  the  United  States 
for  the  tax  reduction  road  to  a  bigger,  more 
progreaalve  economy.  When  we,  as  a  Na- 
tion, chooae  thla  road  we  are  at  the  aame  time 
rejecting  the  other  road,  and  we  want  It  un- 
derstood that  we  do  not  intend  to  try  to  go 
•long  both  roeda  at  the  same  time. 


"The  further  meaning  of  Section  I  of  the 
bill  la  that  no  Government  activity  la  to  de- 
pend for  Its  Justlflcatton  on  the  amount  It 
contributes  to  the  total  spending  of  the 
economy,  because  we  prefer  to  reduce  taxes 
and  allow  Individuals  and  bualneaa  ooncerns 
In  their  own  right  to  make  that  contribu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  any  and  all  actlvl- 
tlea  of  the  Government  have  to  be  justified 
on  their  Importance  In  serving  other  essen- 
tial goals  of  the  Nation  There  la  no  further 
Justlflcatlon  for  an  Indifferent  attitude 
toward  wasteful.  Inefficient  Government  ac- 
tlvltlea  merely  because  they  Incidentally  give 
employment — tax  reduction  will  also  create 
Job  opportunities  and  In  lines  of  activity 
which  better  satisfy  the  character  and  de- 
mands of  the  people  for  an  enriched  life. 
There  la  no  more  Justlflcatlon  for  half- 
hearted eflorta  or  outright  failure  to  elimi- 
nate Government  pn^rama  that  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  Just  becauae  they  also 
contribute  to  the  total  spending  stream  of 
the  economy  -  that  contribution  will  be  bet- 
ter realized  by  Increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  and  investors  through 
tax  reduction  Finally  tliere  la  no  further 
occasion  for  using  the  additional  revenuea 
which  will  be  generated  by  the  expansion  of 
the  economy  as  a  result  of  tax  reduction  and 
revision  to  finance  additional  Government 
expenditures,  solely  because  those  additional 
expenuitures  ml^ht  add  further  to  e.^pan- 
slon  of  economic  activity  If  such  itddl- 
tlonal  expansion  la  desired  or  needed,  tax 
reduction  will  achieve  It  Just  as  surely  and 
thnjugh  vigorous  and  progressive  forces  of 
the   private   sectors   of   the  economy." 

For  a  brief  period  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  19»4.  the  pace  of  expan- 
sion of  Federal  ex|>endltures  did  Indeed  ap- 
pear to  have  moderated,  but  only  briefly 
The  Increase  of  military  efforts  In  Viet  Nam, 
of  course,  accounts  for  a  significant  part  of 
the  subsequent  acceleration  of  expansion  of 
Federal  outlays,  b\it  two-thirds  of  the  gas  3 
billion  Increase  In  Federal  expenditures  from 
calendar  1963  through  1966 — as  measured  In 
the  National  income  account* — Is  accounted 
for  by  non-defense  spending  Moreover,  as 
projectd  In  the  January  1967  budget  mes- 
sage, over  half  of  the  proposed  $37  billion 
Increase  In  outlays  from  fiscal  1966  through 
flscal  1968  la  to  be  m  non-defense  programs 

It  la.  of  course.  Impossible  to  turn  back 
the  clock  and  one  must,  therefore,  acknowl- 
edge that  It  will  be  difficult  Indeed  to  bring 
this  rapid  acceleration  of  public  spending 
under  control.  But  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  forego  the  course  of  tax  reduction  for  an 
Indeflnlte  period  into  the  future,  we  should 
at  the  least  attempt  to  achieve  a  pause  In 
the  current  enlargement  of  Federal  spend- 
ing 

This  discussion  has  focused  on  the  broad, 
long-term  objectives  of  flscal  policy,  and 
little  has  been  said  about  using  fiscal  policy, 
or  more  speclflcally  tax  policy,  to  offset  short- 
term  fluctuations  In  the  rate  of  expanalon  of 
total  economic  activity  The  emphasis  in 
the  past  year  and  a  quarter  has  been  on 
tax  changea  for  short-run  aitablllzatlon  ob- 
jectives Questions  can  certainly  be  raised 
as  to  whether  this  has  been  a  very  happy 
chapter  in  the  Nation's  flscal  history.  The 
request  for  the  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  last  fall 
and  for  their  reinstatement  this  spring  has 
been  a  flscal  experience  from  which,  hope- 
fully. It  has  been  learned  that  taxes  should 
not  be  raised  and  lowered  from  season  to 
season  Uke  the  hemlines  of  women's  skirts 
and  dreases.  It  Is  also  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  have  so  enthusiastically  advocated 
frequent,  short-term  tax  rate  changes  have 
been  sobered  by  the  turn  In  the  economic 
Indicators  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  have  properly  discerned  the  major  tend- 
encies In  the  economy  In  my  view  It  Is 
questionable  whether  the  mechanical  appli- 
cation of  fiscal  arithmetic  contributes  to 
good  public  flnace 

Fiscal    policy    has    an    Important    assign- 


ment, but  In  recent  years  Its  press  agents 
have  Inveeted  It  with  mors  power  to  deter- 
mine the  slae,  shape,  and  character  of  the 
economy  than  It  has  or  should  have.  Let  us 
hope  that  fiscal  policy  will  soon  be  refo- 
cused  on  contributing  to  the  attainment  of 
the  good  economic  society 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  EXPRESS 
CONCERN  TO  GREECE  FOR  PAP- 
ANDREOU 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  have  dispatched  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Rusk  regarding  the  safety  of  An- 
dreas Papandreou,  of  Greece.  Amon^' 
his  many  accomplishmentA,  he  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  as  an  economift, 
trained  In  this  country,  and  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II 
He  relinquished  his  American  citizen- 
ship to  return  to  his  native  land. 

I  think  It  is  most  important  for  this 
Government  to  make  known  to  King 
Constantlne  and  the  present  Premier  our 
active  concern  for  the  safety  of  this  emi- 
nent man.     The  letter  reads  aa  follows; 

Apan.  27,  1967 
Tlie  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Mr  DcAX  Ma  Secxktaxt  I  write  to  request 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
make  strong  repreaentatlons.  through  the 
Ambassador  in  Athens,  to  King  Constantlne 
and  to  Premier  Constantlne  V.  Kolllas  on  the 
concern  of  people  in  the  United  States  about 
the  safety  and  wellbeing  of  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou. 

The  suspension  of  civil  liberties  by  the 
military  Junta  In  Greece  has,  I  am  cure, 
shocked  you  as  much  as  it  has  shocked  me 
I  am  aware,  too,  of  the  extremely  difficult 
position  of  the  King.  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  United  States  has  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  concern  about  a  political 
prisoner  whose  abilities  are  so  well  known  to 
us.  On  the  intellectual  side,  he  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  an  economist  at  Har- 
vard and  Berkeley  and,  more  recently,  in 
Greece  Itself.  But  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  he  served  during  World  War  11  with  our 
naval  forces,  and  that  it  was  to  return  to  his 
native  land  that  he  relinquished  his  Ameri- 
can cttlzeruhlp. 

The  basis  of  my  plea  Is  the  ground  of  com- 
mon humanity  and  the  belief  that  Greece 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  talents  of  Andreas 
Papandreou.  Hopefully,  the  Greeks  will  rec- 
ognize in  the  active  concern  of  the  United 
States  our  own  abiding  detestation  of  politi- 
cal repression  and  our  resolve  to  assert  hu- 
man rights 

Sincerely, 

Wn.LJAM  PaOXMDlK, 

Chairman 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  GEN.  WILLIAM  C 
WESTMORELAND  BEFORE  A 
JOINT  MEETING  OP  CONGRESS- 
THREATENED  RAILROAD  STRIKE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
HoLLUNDl  with  respect  and  high  regard 
for  his  views,  as  I  always  do.  But  I 
stand  on  every  single  word  I  said  earlier 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
General  Westmoreland  this  afternoon, 
but  I  read  his  speech  before  he  made  It 
The  reason  I  did  not  hear  It  was  that  I 
was  doing  an  emergency  Job  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  during 
the  period  of  time  General  Westmore- 
land was  addressing  the  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  my  duty  to  present  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
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Welfare  the  results  of  the  Administra- 
tion deliberations  re^ardlns  the  nllwmy 
dispute  we  shall  be  eonskterins  next 
week.  I  want  to  say  that  I  read  the  gen- 
eral's speech 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Oregon  goes  Into 
that,  will  the  Senator  yield?  I  beilere 
he  was  discussing  the  resolution  on  the 
labor  difficulties  in  the  rallrosd  Industry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  going  to  end  by 
offerii\g  that  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  read  the  general's 
speech  before  the  Joint  meeting  of  the 
Congress  this  afternoon.  In  light  of  the 
statements  the  general  has  made,  since 
he  has  been  back  in  the  United  States,  to 
private  groups,  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
newspaper  publishers,  I  would  charac- 
terize his  speech  this  afternoon  as  a  case 
of  the  general  being  on  a  forensic  dress 
parade.  It  was  interesting  that  when 
he  got  before  those  of  us  who  have  legis- 
lative responsibilities,  he  did  not  talk  In 
the  same  terms  he  talked  to  the  press 
and  talked  to  the  newspaper  editors,  but 
when  he  talked  about  "resolve" — and  it 
was  to  that  language,  the  word  "resolye," 
that  I  addressed  the  thrust  of  my  re- 
marks— ^tt  was  perfectly  obrlous  what 
one  of  his  duties  happens  to  be  in  this 
coimtry.  It  is  to  sell  the  American  peo- 
ple on  this  war. 

When  I  refer  to  those  who  talk  about 
restraint,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Hollaitd],  because  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  a  greater  defender 
of  the  right  to  dissent  in  this  country 
than  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  has 
been  on  the  minority  side  on  too  many 
issues  during  his  service  In  the  Senate 
not  to  know  the  importance  of  dissent. 
But  some  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  from 
the  very  beginning — and  we  have  had 
some  new  recruits  since — have  recog- 
nized this  war  as  unjustifiable  and  have 
had  the  courage  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  facts  as  we  find  them  in  re- 
gard to  Its  unjustiflability  have  been 
speaking  with  restraint. 

However,  there  are  many  who,  when 
they  use  the  word  "restraint,"  really 
mean  that  those  of  us  who  dissent  should 
not  really  disagree.  This  crisis  is  so  se- 
rious to  the  destiny  of  this  Republic  that 
I  consider  It  my  duty,  when  a  military 
officer  Is  brought  back  to  the  United 
States  and  Is  directed — and  we  well  rec- 
ognize the  consent  was  had  in  advance — 
to  make  the  statements  that  General 
Westmoreland  has  made  to  the  press.  In 
his  Interviews  and  formal  speech,  to  say 
that  the  situation  is  exactly  as  I  have 
described  It  In  my  speech. 

If  General  Westmoreland  Is  to  become 
a  propagandist  for  the  administration  In 
this  war,  let  him  take  ofT  his  uniform  and 
come  back  in  civilian  life.  Let  him  be- 
come a  candidate  for  public  oCQoe.  We 
have  a  very  precious  constitutional  right 
that  we  must  maintain.  It  is  that  there 
must  be  no  trespass  upon  the  principle 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Republic 
shall  be  run  by  a  civilian  government, 
and  not  by  the  Pentagon  Building. 

Therefore,  I  stand  on  what  I  have  said 
of  General  Westmoreland's  activities 
here.  I  shall  continue  to  reply  to  him 
as  long  as  he  carries  on  his  forensic  tour 


that  obTtouiy  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Seeretaiy  of  State,  and  Sec- 
xetaxy  at  Defenee  have  called  him  back 
to  petfoim. 

It  Is  a  pretty  precious  il^t  tn  this 
country  that  tiie  military  stay  wltMn  its 
military  duties  and  leave  the  problems 
of  ninning  the  civilian  government  and 
the  determination  of  foreign  policy  to 
the  civilians,  and  not  to  the  military. 

I  shall  talk  about  this  whenever.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  conduct  of  General 
Westmoreland  or  that  of  any  other  offi- 
cer In  the  Ifllitary  Establishment,  while 
still  in  uniform,  trespasses  upon  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  that  the  civilian 
affairs  of  the  Oovemment  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  civilian  government  and 
not  by  the  militaiy . 

■an.  BTBXKX  RXSOLtmoir 

I  would  like  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  General  Westmore- 
land. I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
him  as  a  military  officer.  He  is  no  sol- 
dier-statesman, but  he  is  a  great  soldier. 
II  was  impossible  for  me  to  hear  him 
because  I  really  was  working  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  General  Westmoreland  was  making 
his  speech,  preparing  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare at  2  o'clock. 

I  did  not  ask  for  the  assignment.  It 
reveals  no  secrets  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  sort  of  entered  into 
a  collusive  arrangement  this  morning, 
TTiey  put  me  In  a  position  where  I  was 
fulfilling  the  function  which  I  began  per- 
forming In  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In  fact, 
I  performed  It  without  even  taking  time 
off  for  lunch.  I  ate  my  lunch  In  the 
committee  meeting. 

At  the  Cabinet  Room  this  morning  the 
President  briefed  us  on  the  oncoming 
railroad  strike.  He  outlined  for  us  the 
various  legislative  iM-oposals  that  could 
be  made  by  the  White  House  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  He  made  clear  that 
no  final  decision  has  been  reached  as  yet 
on  a  legislative  proposal  which  the  ad- 
ministration 'Will  sezMl  to  Congress  early 
next  week. 

However,  typical  of  the  President,  I 
want  to  say  again  what  I  said  not  so 
many  days  ago  when  I  talked  about  the 
consultation  process.  The  President, 
prior  to  his  going  to  Punta  del  Este  with 
regard  to  his  obligations  to  meet  with  the 
heads  of  state  at  Punta  del  Este,  con- 
salted  40  Menrtiers  of  Congress  working 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  including 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  TWs  Is  a  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Xohnson's  that  I  highly  commend. 
In  my  Judgment,  that  consultation  policy 
carries  out  the  very  Important  principle 
In  the  Ccmstltution  of  advise  and  con- 
sent. 

So  again  today  he  consulted  before  the 
fact.  He  consulted  with  us  to  obtain  our 
advice  about  what  legislative  remedy 
should  be  proposed.  We  reached  an  un- 
derstanding among  ourselves  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  President,  that  the  President 
should  send  to  Congress  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  Joint  resolution.  I  read  the 
proposed  Joint  resolution: 
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Joint  resolutian  to  further  extetid  the  period 
piavkled  for  under  seetloii  10  at  the  Ball- 
way  lAbor  Act  appUcahle  in  the  current 
dispute  between  the  railroad  carriers  rep- 
resented hy   the  National  Hallway  liabor 
Conference  and  certain  of  their  employees 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  S,ep- 
resentativea  of  the  Vnited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  ossemWcd,  That  Pubnc  Iiaw  90- 
10  (Ninetieth  Congress,  aj.  Res.  65) ,  AprU  12, 
1907,  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "prior 
to  12:01  antemeridian  of  Xay  8,  1:967"  and 
Inserting  "prlw  to  12:01  antemeridian  June 
19,  1967." 

As  a  result  of  the  position  taJnen  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare [Mr.  Hill] — ami  I  made  clear  that 

1  thought  either  one  or  both  of  them 
should  take  the  assignment — they  were 
in  no  small  measure,  in  my  Judgment,  re- 
sponsible for  the  White  House  asking  me 
to  present  this  resolution  to  the  CMn- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  at 

2  o'clock  this  afteriKXJn.  I  prepared  for 
that  meeting:  I  presented  the  resolution  ; 
and  the  resolution  was  discussed — the 
present  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Kxtthtdy 
of  New  York  in  the  chair) ,  who  attended 
that  meeting,  discussed  it  for  some 
time — and  reported  it  out. 

Therefore,  I  ask  to  have  this  original 
resolution,  initiated  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  this  morning, 
and  which  was  reported  out  of  that  com- 
mittee this  morning  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
received  at  the  desk  at  this  time  for 
printing  in  the  Record,  ana  that  permis- 
sion be  granted  to  file  the  committee's 
report  on  the  resolution  before  midnight 
tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  r^xifted  an 
original  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  79)  to 
further  extend  the  period  provided  for 
under  section  10  of  the  Rail'way  Labor 
Act  a,pplic&ble  in  the  current  dispute  be- 
tween the  railroad  carriers  represented 
by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Confer- 
ence and  certain  of  their  employees,  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
Joint  resolution  was  read  twice  by  Us  title, 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  li£r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
two  meetings  at  the  White  House  this 
week — one  with  members  of  the  Cabinet 
earlier  in  Uie  week,  while  the  President 
was  in  Germany  attending  the  last  rites 
for  the  late  beloved  and  respected  Chan- 
cellor of  that  country.  Konrad  Adenauer, 
and  the  one  this  morning — ^the  question 
as  to  what  should  or  could  be  done  to 
meet  this  urgent  problem  was  discussed. 

At  those  meetings,  I  stated  quite  em- 
phatically, I  must  say.  that  we  ought  to 
fall  back  upon  the  ei^ierience — which 
stretches  back  over  almost  foin-  dec- 
ades— of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  to  procedures  which  might 
appropriately  be  followed. 

We  must  all  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
if  no  action  Is  taken,  come  12:01  Wednes- 
day morning  next,  the  sttolke  which  Is 
threatened  will  become  a  fact.    At  that 
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time.  If  there  is  no  agreement  between 
the  railroads  and  the  shop  crafts  in  the 
meantime,  the  President  will  be  bereft 
of  any  means  by  which  he,  u  the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  country,  could  face  up 
to  the  situation  and  offer  possibilities  for 
meeting  it. 

Therefore,  there  Is  no  choice  but  for 
the  matter  to  be  referred  to  Congress: 
and  as  much  as  I  dislike  any  labor  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  being  referred  here.  I 
can  see  no  alternative. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Board 
which  was  created  after  Congress  agreed 
to  a  20-day  extension — a  Board  headed 
by  a  very  distinguished  retired  jurist. 
Judge  Charles  Fahey,  with  two  equally 
distinguished  colleagues — was  able  to 
bring  closer,  the  area  of  agreement,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  satisfy  at  least  one 
partlciilar  union.  It  therefore  appears 
at  the  moment  that  negotiations  are  at 
an  impasse  and  that  something  must 
be  done.  Something  must  be  done  not 
only  to  take  care  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  this  country,  but.  regardless  of 
one's  feelings,  something  must  be  done 
because  of  the  situation  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  Vietnam. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  guide,  adviser. 
or  coiuvselor  In  the  field  of  management- 
labor  relations  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has  served  as 
the  dean  of  the  Law  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  who  has  served  on 
many  mediations  boards,  and  whose  ex- 
perience, I  reiterate,  goes  back  many 
years. 

So  I  look  to  him  for 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

BCr.  MANSFIELD  I  ask  that  I  may 
finish  this  first. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  WUl  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  Insert  the  War  Labor  Board. 
to  ably  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  as  a  vtiT  great  service? 

Mr.  MANRFIELD.  Abeolutely;  and 
there  havo  been  other  boards  as  well. 
Unforttinately,  I  do  not  have  the  list  at 
my  disposal.  But.  to  repeat.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  qualified  man  to  advise, 
rulde.  and  counsel  the  Senate.  Congress. 
and  the  unions  and  maruigement  as  to 
the  course  which  should  be  followed  at 
this  time.  Because  if  something  Is  not 
done,  at  12:01  Wednesday  morning  next. 
the  railroads  will  stop,  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  would  ensue  are  too  awesome, 
at  the  moment,  to  even  contemplate. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
ELiLi.],  the  disting\ilshed  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl. 
all  members  of  the  conunlttee.  and  all 
Senators  that  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  concerned,  it  Is  his  intention 
to  call  this  resolution  up  on  Monday  next. 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  in  that  respect 
I  will  receive  the  cooperation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  distinguished 
and  able  serUor  Senator  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  and  the  distinguished  and 
able  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr 
WiLUAMsl.  all  of  whom  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  what  will  be  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr  President.  In  the  In- 


terests of  brevity.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader  in 
respect  to  the  need  for  legislation  and  In 
respect  to  the  catastrophe  that  would  be 
created  in  this  country  If  we  do  not  find 
a  way  to  prevent  that  strike  at  12:01  next 
Wednesday  morning. 

In  spite  of  what  the  majority  leader 
says,  what  the  Senator  from  Florida  N'r. 
Holland]  says,  or  what  others  may  say 
Senator  Mansmzld  heard  me  explain  to 
the  President  this  morning  that  I  seek 
to  perform  my  duties  only  as  a  member 
of  the  team,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  K  jntana  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  wUl  only  carry  out  my 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  as  far  cus  the  leadership  respon- 
sibility Is  concerned.  I  shall  continue  to 
look  to  them  and  support  their  leader- 
ship. 

Mr  Pre-sident.  the  President  gave  us 
a  letter  wlilch  he  had  written  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
close  my  conunents  by  reading  the  let- 
ter, because  it  sets  forth  the  unanswer- 
able argument  which  calls  for  the  legis- 
lation which  we  shall  seek 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Ana.  28,  1M7 
Mr    Spcake> 
Mr    Vic«  Pkxsidcnt 

A  rail  strike  would  bring  induatrlal  dla- 
treM  to  America.  It  would  disrupt  our  com- 
merce, cripple  our  Industrtoe.  create  short- 
age* of  food.  It  would  adversely  aSect  the 
Uvea  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  this 
country. 

Such  a  strike  would  be  a  groaa  dlsserrlc*  to 
our  vall&ut  men  In  Vietnam  who  are  making 
sacrifices  greater  than  any  of  us  are  called 
upon  to  make. 

The  public  interest  demands  that  every 
pracUcal  step  be  taken  to  avert  a  strike,  now 
scheduled  for  12  01  A.  M  ,  on  May  3. 

Since  my  return  from  Germany  on  late 
Wednesday,  I  have  consulted  with  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  the  Congress,  and  with 
the  ranking  Members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  the  House  Commerce  Committees.  They 
join  with  me  today  In  urging  that  the  Con- 
gresa  extend  the  no-atrlke  period  for  an  ad- 
ditional 45  days. 

I  am  submltUng  herewith  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  accomplish  this 

This  additional  period  will  give  the  Con- 
gress Ume  prudently  to  consider  leglslaUon 
which  will  protect  the  public  interest  in  this 
case. 

I  shall  recommend  such  legislation  to  the 
Congress  within  a  few  days 

An  additional  45  days  period  may  enable 
the  parties  to  press  forward  with  their  search 
for  accord  or  reach  an  agreement  themselves. 

I  hope  and  believe,  in  the  interest  of  all 
Americans,  the  Congress  will  want  to  act 
promptly. 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B   Johnson. 

Not  only  do  I  tissoclate  myself  with 
the  statement  of  the  President  as  to  the 
need  for  legislation,  but  I  also  want  to 
make  a  plea  to  the  parties  in  the  dis- 
pute. 

In  my  Judgment  the  carriers  and  the 
unions  involved  have  a  grave  responsi- 
bility, owed  not  only  to  the  American 
people  but  also  to  our  free  economy,  to 
proceed  to  make  free  collective  bargain- 
ing work 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  excuse  or 
Justification  for  the  carriers  and  the 
brotherhoods  to  put  the  President  and 
Congre.s.s  in  the  po.sltlon  in  which  they 


are  now  placing  the  President  and  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  their 
collective  bargaining  negotiations. 

The  answer  for  the  settlement  of  a 
labor  dispute  should  not  be  found  in 
Congress,  but  around  a  collective  bar- 
gaining table  in  negotlatloiis  participated 
In  by  the  parties. 

I  hope  that  between  now  and  the  time 
that  Congress  flniJly  comes  to  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation,  these  parties  will  live 
up  to  their  responsibilities  of  Industrial 
statesmanship  and  settle  this  case.  For. 
let  me  say  to  both  sides  that  as  I  have 
studied  the  case  to  date,  and  as  I  have 
listened  to  their  representatives  who  ap- 
peared In  public  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
this  case  Involves  not  only  a  threatened 
strike  but,  in  a  real  sense,  also  a  threat- 
ened lockout. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  as  we  listen  to 
them,  that  the  carriers,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  negotiations,  have  taken  the 
adamant  position  that  unless  these  six 
craft  unions  would  go  along  with  the  pat- 
terns for  the  most  part  that  the  carriers 
have  laid  down,  they  would  then  seek 
legislation. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  carriers  have,  by  design,  been  seek- 
ing compulsory  arbitration  for  quite  some 
time.  And  as  I  said  to  them  In  the  pub- 
lic hearings,  and  as  I  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  associates  in  the  Cabinet 
room  this  morning : 

Here  Is  one  Senator  who  will  never  vote  for 
compulsory  arbitration. 

I  shall  always  point  with  pride  to  the 
vote  I  cast  in  1983  when  I  was  one  of 
the  two  Members  of  the  Senate  that  re- 
fused to  vote  for  compulsory  arbitration 
at  that  time. 

How  well  I  remember  the  chiefs  of  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  sitting  in  that  top 
row  In  the  gallery  after  they  had  made 
their  demands  and  put  on  their  lobbying 
pressure  upon  the  Senate  for  a  vote  for 
compulsory  arbitration  because  they  had 
suffered  a  lapse  of  good  Judgment  and 
thought  that  compulsory  arbitration  was 
the  answer. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  sound  pro- 
posal from  President  Kennedy  that  they 
accept  voluntary  arbitration,  they  came 
along  with  their  political  pressure  on  the 
Hill  and  we  ended  up  with  that  nefarious 
compulsory  arbitration  bill.  It  Is  rather 
interesting  that  In  recent  days  one  of 
those  chiefs  has  put  out  a  report  con- 
demning that  arbitration  and  saying  that 
they  lost  17,000  railroad  Jobs  among  the 
firemen  as  the  result  of  that  arbitration 
However,  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  that 
pleaded  for  votes  for  that  arbitration 
bin. 

He  did  not  approve  of  me  at  the  time 
Perhaps  now  he  thinks  I  do  not  have  the 
horns  that  he  thought  I  had  at  the  time 

As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  so  many 
times:  If  we  start  to  set  up  compulsory 
arbitration  boards  or  give  that  authority 
to  what  some  refined  propagandists  term 
labor  courts,  we  will  turn  the  economy 
of  this  country  over  to  the  discretionary 
Judgment  of  arbitrators.  If  they  can  fix 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment, 
they  can  fix  prices  and  rules  of  manage- 
ment. 

That  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  free 
enterprise  system.    That  is  why  I  served 


notice  In  the  committee  the  other  day 
to  the  parties,  and  served  notice  In  the 
Cabinet  room  this  morning,  that  If  there 
is  any  proposal  to  have  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, you  can  be  sure  of  one  vote 
against  it,  because  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  it.  I  close  with  a  plea  on  my  lips. 
I  hope  that  the  parties  to  this  dispute 
will  proceed  to  recognize — and  I  use  a 
term  they  may  not  like  advisedly  that 
so  long  as  this  war  is  being  fought,  there 
can  be  no  interruption  in  the  shipment 
of  supplies  to  those  men  in  Vietnam, 
js'or  can  there  be  any  interruption  In 
our  economy,  so  vital  in  maintaining  a 
war  economy. 

I  therefore  say  m  them  on  both  sides 
in  this  dispute:  "It  is  your  duty  to  settle 
this  dispute  by  collective  bargaining 
without  making  It  necessary  for  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  and  the  President  to 
sign  it." 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
ENDORSES  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  re- 
cently submitted  a  report  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  S.  5,  the 
truth-in-lendlng  bill.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  strongly  favors  the 
objectives  of  S.  5  and  believes  the  meas- 
ure is  necessary  not  only  to  protect  con- 
sumers but  legitimate  businessmen  as 
well.  As  the  guardian  of  small  business, 
it  is  particularly  encouraging  that  SBA 
Is  supporting  truth  in  lending,  since 
many  people  have  felt  the  bill  might  have 
an   adverse   Impact  on  small   business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bBA  report  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  Business  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.   John   Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Ma.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  26.  1967.  in  which 
you  request  our  comments  on  S.  5.  a  bill  "To 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  economic  stablli- 
zaUon  by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  In  connection  with  extension  of 
credit." 

On  a  number  of  occasions  the  President 
has  emphasized  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion. A  measure  of  this  kind  is  necessary 
not  only  to  protect  consumers,  against  de- 
ception but  also  to  protect  legitimate  enter- 
prises against  unscrupulous  competitors  who 
seek  to  gain  business  by  misrepresenting 
credit  costs. 

Accordingly,  we  strongly  favor  the  objec- 
tives of  S.  6.  With  respect  to  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  bill,  however,  we  would  be 
guided  by  the  views  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  and  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
S.  5  would  be  in  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  L.  Boutin, 

Administrator. 


THE  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.     mOUYE.     Mr.     President,     the 
Punta  del  Este  summit  was  basically  a 


conference  for  and  by  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  In  which  we  participat- 
ed. I  believe  that  to  help  to  imderstand 
the  real  meaning  of  this  Conference  to 
the  people  of  Latin  America  a  look  at 
recent  public  and  press  statements  of 
Latin  Americans  would  be  useful.  Such 
a  look  indicates  that  the  Conference  was 
a  very  significant  success  on  a  number 
of  planes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  the  reac- 
tion of  the  press  or  the  public  In  Latin 
America  has  been  uniformly  positive 
In  glowing  terms  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Conference.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  who  have  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction or  disappointment  of  one 
kind  or  another.  But,  the  mainstream 
of  Latin  American  thought  has  reacted 
very  favorably  to  the  Presidents'  actions 
at  Punta  del  Este,  and  I  should  like  to- 
day to  mention  a  few  salient  points. 

First,  there  was  a  general  realization 
of  the  Importance  of  getting  together  to 
assess  common  problems.  This  aspect 
was  well  summed  up  by  Brazil's  O  Jornal, 
which  stated: 

Only  in  this  Hemisphere  would  It  be  pos- 
sible to  convoke  and  make  effective  a  confer- 
ence of  this  sort.  It  would  not  be  practi- 
cable in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa  for  nxany  his- 
torical and  political  reasons.  The  Ideal  of 
continental  solidarity  does  exist  here  and  Is 
perfectly  realizable. 

President  Belaunde  of  Peru  felt  that 
the  fact  that  Presidents  were  able  to 
come  together  for  such  a  substantive 
meeting  was  In  itself  a  "historical  act." 
He  termed  the  meeting  an  expression  of 
an  optimistic  America,  not  a  complaining 
one  In  which  something  positive  had  been 
accomplished. 

Perhaps  the  best  general  summary  of 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  infused 
the  Conference  appeared  in  the  com- 
mimlque  Issued  by  Brazil's  President 
Costa  e  Sllva  on  his  return  from  the 
smnmlt: 

I  have  already  at  Punta  del  Este  ex- 
pressed my  satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
our  work.  I  say  our  work,  encompassing 
all  the  chiefs  of  state  present,  whose  view- 
points coincided  to  such  an  extent  In  rela- 
tion to  the  vital  problems  of  our  countries, 
that  I  can  afllrm  the  Inauguration  of  a  new 
era  for  Latin  America.  We  explored  ob- 
jectively our  common  problems,  for  each  one 
of  which  reasonable  solutions  were  at  least 
Indicated,  to  be  applied  from  now  on  with 
that  sense  of  urgency  perceived  and  em- 
phasized by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  general  feeling  of  accomplishment 
flowed  from  this  meeting:  President  Prei 
of  Chile  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
described  the  summit  as  "extraordinarily 
positive,"  and  described  the  Presidential 
talks  and  bUateral  contacts  sis  very  prof- 
itable. 

President  Ongania  of  Argentina  told 
reporters  that  the  Conference  had  been 
a  "great  success"  and  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  cooperate  enthusiastically 
in  the  task  of  Latin  American  integra- 
tion. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  Llstln  Diario  quali- 
fied the  Conference  as  a  very  Important 
one  which  would  "open  new  paths  for 
essential  progress  .  .  ." 

Probably  the  most  important  agree- 
ment which  emerged  from  the  Confer- 
ence was  the  determination  to  work  to- 


ward a  hemispheric-wide  common  mar- 
ket. 

Colombia's  President  Carlos  Lleras 
Restrepo  stated  on  television  that: 

The  conference  at  Punta  del  Este  was  a 
success  .  .  .  because  the  multilateral  char- 
acter of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  dem- 
onstrated, and  given  vigorous  Impetus  .  .  . 
because  the  Idea  of  the  common  market  was 
given  official  sanction  .  .  .  becaiise  an  atmos- 
phere of  International  understanding  was 
fostered. 

President  Mendez  of  Guatemala  char- 
acterized hemispheric  integration  as  one 
of  the  most  visionary  steps  taken  since 
Latin  American  independence  and  as- 
serted that  the  American  nations  have 
now  begun  to  direct  their  steps  toward 
continental  imity.  He  also  emphasized 
the  value  of  the  fsw^-to-face  conversa- 
tions among  the  chiefs  of  state  which 
brought  about  a  greater  comprehension 
of  our  mutual  problems.  And  he  saw 
the  summit  as  resulting  in  a  coordinated 
plan  to  spur  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment throughout  the  hemisphere. 

In  Rio,  O  Globo  published  an  inter- 
view with  several  leading  Rio  business- 
men supporting  the  conunon  market. 
Its  headline  reads,  "Businessmen  Sup- 
port Declaration  of  Punta  del  Este  and 
Want  Market." 

In  El  Salvador,  moderately  conserva- 
tive Prensa  Grafica  referred  to  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Presidents  in  a  headline 
as,  "An  Appointment  With  the  Future  of 
Latin  America."  To  fulfill  this  major 
commitment,  principles,  goals,  and  ob- 
jectives had  been  set  which,  the  paper 
said,  require  the  full  cooperation  of  all: 

In  the  declaration,  one  of  Its  most  concrete 
clauses  is  concerned  with  the  establishment 
of  a  common  market.  Throughout  the 
world  there  is  a  tendency  and  movement 
toward  forms  of  integration.  An  Isolated 
country  Is  one  which  lives  on  the  periphery 
of  progress. 

Perhaps  the  key  reason  why  the  sum- 
mit was  felt  by  its  participants  to  be  a 
success  w£is  the  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  self-help  which  ran  through  the 
statements  both  of  the  Presidential  par- 
ticipants and  the  press  of  their  coimtries. 

President  Trejos  of  Costa  Rica  as- 
sessed the  results  of  the  summit  with 
"greatest  optimism"  and  said  the  Presi- 
dents' declaration  had  "enormous  val- 
ue." He  described  President  Johnson's 
speech  as  "very  important  and  concep- 
tual." Most  important  is  the  realization 
that  Latin  America  must  decide  its  own 
destiny.    He  stated: 

We  know  now  that  we  must  act  on  our 
own  behalf  and  this  Is  a  positive  element. 

He  said  the  declaration  contained  goals 
and  indicated  means  to  attain  them 
which  are  of  highest  importance  for  the 
future  of  Latin  America.  Unstated  in 
the  document,  but  universally  recog- 
nized is  the  idea  that  the  final  results 
will  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the 
hemisphere's  political  leaders  to  apply 
the  principles  and  goals  of  the  declara- 
tion. 

He  stressed  the  remarkable  identity  of 
views  expressed  in  the  speeches  of  the 
Latin  American  Presidents,  notably: 
need  for  joint  Latin  American  action; 
urgency  of  such  joint  action;  better 
prices  for  Latin  American  commodities; 
and  recognition  that  the  future  of  Latin 
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America  depends  on  Latin  Amerlc&n  ac- 
tions rather  than  on  external  aid. 

President  Ouerrero  of  Klcara«ua 
termed  the  conference  and  the  declara- 
Xiao,  of  American  Presidents  "of  tran- 
•oendentlal  Importance,"  and  stated 
that: 

In  ganaxal.  I  am  optUxilstlc  Uiat  great 
■trlilaa  can  be  made  In  tbe  march  toward 
prngrw—  which  haa  begun  on  thla  date  and 
which  places  the  Amerl'~»n  continent  on  the 
path  of  work  and  prosperity.  In  short,  the 
Alltanca  for  Prosreas,  a  democratic  and  prac- 
tical program.  ha«  reaffirmed  Ita  goal  of  im- 
pirOTament  of  living  condUons  of  the  LatLn 
Amarlcan  people. 

And  In  this  context  he  continued : 
mcaragrua  would  need  to  look  to  self-help 
as  w«U  aa  to  external  aid,  and  called  on  all 
mearaguana  to  work  to  give  meaning  to  the 
Ponta  del  Bate  aocord. 

President-elect  Sanchez  of  13  Salva- 
dor stated  at  an  airport  press  conference 
held  on  his  return  from  the  summit  that 
he  considered  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
to  be  not  Just  a  matter  of  U.8.  aid.  but 
rather  a  program  of  Joint  and  coopera- 
tive action,  success  of  which  depends 
above  all  on  the  effort  of  each  country. 

President  Leonl  of  Venezuela  noted  the 
Importance  of  the  commitments  by  the 
Latin  American  chiefs  of  state  together 
wUh  the  United  States  to  execute  pro- 
grams agreed  to  at  the  summit. 

This  realization  was  reiterated  force- 
fully In  the  press.  El  Mercurlo  of  San- 
tiago Judged  that : 

The  foundations  of  the  Punta  del  Este 
dAclaratlon  rest  upon  salutary  realism — that 
tba  Latin  American  countries  should  not  In 
Um  future  expect  everything  from  foreign 
aid.  but  rather  put  individual  effort  to  work. 

Praaldent  Johnson — 

The  paper  said — 
haa  alao  signaled  such  a  new  attitude  realis- 
tically ...  He  did  not  hold  out  unattain- 
able expectaUona  .  .  .  The  principal  North 
American  contribution  might  be  to  specific 
pfojecta  and  mixed -economy  enterpriaea 
b«ek«d  Jointly  by  North  and  South  Amer- 


Colombla's  El  Tiempo  stated  that  the 
most  important  thing  was  then  "emi- 
nently Latin  American  character"  the 
meeting  took. 

Buenoe  Aires  left-of -center  El  Mundo 
obaerved  that  "each  President  must  be 
thinking  of  how  he  can  Inunedlately 
begin  the  work  which  will  crystallze  the 
agreements  and  compromises  of  the  tui- 
tion program  adopted  at  Pimta  del 
Este." 

Brazil's  O  Jomal.  after  praising  the 
Declaration  of  PunU  del  Este.  asserted : 

Latin  America  should  listen  to  the  advice 
given  by  VS.  Congreoamen,  dlplomata,  and 
Administration  spokesmen  that  a  nation 
develops  only  if  it  decides  to  use  aU  its 
energies  towards  progress  without  depend- 
ing on  aid  from  without. 

In  another  Issue  it  wrote: 

The  aununlt  haa  been  mors  than  rhetoric. 
Just  aa  the  conferenc->  which  launched  the 
AUtance  for  Progress  created  more  than 
words.  It  la  fair  to  hope  that  something 
practical  wUl  oome  from  the  meeting  .  .  . 
If  not  more  financial  help  from  the  05  . 
at  least  a  new  kind  of  experience  for  those 
who  pin  their  hopes  more  on  the  efforts 
a*  otbara  than  on  their  own. 


While  the  Jomal  do  Commerdo  con- 
cluded: 

No  help  from  abroad,  no  hand  extended 
can  save  us  unless  we  save  oursalves,  iinlnss 
we  coUaborate  for  the  good  of  all.  Punta 
del  Este  posed  a  challenge  to  Ltttln  Amer- 
icana which  they  muat  face. 

Similarly.  In  Mexico,  moderately  con- 
servative Novedades  maintained: 

No  matter  how  the  Alliance  for  Progress  re- 
fines Its  efficiency  and  no  matter  how  plenti- 
ful the  aid  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  may  be.  the  vices  of  tbe  Latin 
American  economy  will  remain  unless  all 
governments  accept  the  fact  that  they  c&nnot 
solve  their  problems  except  from  within. 

While  at  the  same  time,  leftist  El  Dla 
described  the  creation  of  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can common  market  as  'the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  economic  problems  of  our 
time." 

While  I  beUeve  that  it  has  been  rightly 
said  that  the  conference  was  a  Latin 
American  one.  It  was,  nevertheless,  in- 
teresting and  important  to  get  the  latin's 
assessment  of  the  U.S.  role.  I  believe  It 
can  fairly  be  said  that  the  conference 
was  not  only  a  triumph  for  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere  but  also  a  personal 
one  for  President  Johnson. 

Argentina's  mass  circulation  Clarln 
solicited  views  of  three  Presidents  on 
President  Johnson's  address  to  the  con- 
ference and  reported  as  follows: 

1  Costa  e  Sllva.  Brazil  .  "Marvelous, 
with  the  necessary  measure  of  discretion  and 
realism." 

a.  Ueras  Restrepo.  Colombia  .  .  .  "Showed 
a  great  will  and  desire  to  give  practical  mean- 
ing to  the  vague  language  of  tbe  summit 
declaration." 

3  Prel.  Chile  ...  'It  set  forth  a  large  area 
In  which  we  can  work  " 

In  Brasilia,  Oorreio  BraslUense  carried 
the  complete  text  of  President  Johnsocs 
address  and  an  editorial  titled  "Support 
of  Johnson." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  the  naUona  of 
Latin  America  won  a  victory  at  Punta  del 
Este  President  Johnson  recognized  the  ae- 
ries of  demands  which  were  formulated  and 
which  constituted  the  agenda  for  the 
meeting. 

Although  this  does  not  represent  a  total 
victory.  .  .  .  nevertheless  It  serves  as  a  great 
advance  in  US.  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  continent 

The  agreement  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son to  the  principal  demands  takes  on  great 
Importance,  for  without  US  help  and  col- 
laboration It  will  be  Impossible  to  satisfy 
them    within    the    time    limits   set. 

While  m  Rio,  left-of -center  Correio 
da  Manha  called  the  speech : 

Undoubtedly  poelUve  .  .  It  can  be  ex- 
pected to  mark  the  beginning  of  effective 
action  that  will  harmonize  the  mulUlateral 
Interests  between  the  US  and  L^tln 
America 

Perhaps  of  equal  importance  were  the 
efforts  on  the  Informal  plane.  President 
Onganla  of  Argentina,  in  a  message  to 
President  Johnson  stated: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  results  of  the 
meeting  of  chiefs  of  »t.»te.  In  the  preparation 
for  which  Your  Excellency  played  such  a  dis- 
tinguished role,  are  of  major  Importance  to 
our  countries  I  also  believe  that  the  holding 
of  Conversations  In  the  future,  like  th<»e 
yesterday  with  Your  Excellency,  will  be  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  common  task 
we  have  undertaken  and  to  better  relaUons 


among   tiie   American   Bepubllca   for   whose 
government  we  are  responsible. 

El  Salvador's  President-elect  Sanchez 
described  the  meeting  held  between  Cen- 
tral America's  Presidents  with  President 
Johnson  as  very  satisfying. 

In  Chile,  the  semiofficial  La  Nacion  ran 
a  front  page  commentary  on  President 
Johnson's  "imprecedented"  act  of  leav- 
ing his  seat  to  walk  over  to  Prel  and  speak 
with  him.     The  paper  said : 

In  the  last  two  years,  meetings  have  shown 
a  new  spirit,  culminating  in  the  summit 
Thla  new  spirit  and  new  style  are  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  most  poslUve  aspects  of 
this  meeting  because  they  constitute  a  psy- 
chological climate  and  a  mors  adequate  In- 
strument for  building  a  united  Latin  America 
conscious  of  Its  peculiar  Interests  and  of  the 
role  it  must  play  In  the  history  of  our  times 

And,  it  is  of  Interest  that  despite  his 
criticism  of  the  summit  as  containing 
shortcomings,  Ecuador's  President  Aro- 
semena,  in  his  speech  before  the  Presi- 
dents, praised  President  Johnson's  work 
on  behalf  of  the  hemisphere's  progress, 
and  his  deep  sense  of  cooperation  in  the 
"development  of  our  peoples." 

In  Argentina,  Clarin's  correspondent 
commented: 

President  Johnson  seems  to  acquit  himself 
well  In  these  small  gatherings. 

Such  meetings  were  referred  to  "as  im- 
portant as  the  conference  itself.  If  net 
more  so, "  and  claimed  positive  benefits 
were  derived  from  them. 

And.  in  Caracas,  conservative  El  Uni- 
versal saw  President  Johnson's  activities 
as  "breaking  the  ice,"  and  found  "his 
tone  gave  birth  to  grovrlng  optimism." 

Whether  the  summit  will  in  fact  prove 
to  be  a  success,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
seen.  For  its  future  will  naturally  de- 
pend not  on  rhetoric  or  expectation,  but 
on  the  determination  of  all  those  Involved 
to  carry  out  the  difficult  common  objec- 
tives pledged.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it 
can  be  said  that  in  Latin  America  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  first  step  in  an  im- 
portant new  chapter  in  Latin  America's 
development  has  been  taken,  that  the 
conference  was  not  merely  an  event,  but 
rather  a  beginning. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few- 
days,  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  consider 
a  bill  creating  a  new  national  monument 
in  Utah.  The  bill,  S.  25,  was  Introduced 
by  me  in  early  January.  It  is  very  simi- 
lar to  a  measure  reported  to  the  Senate 
last  fall  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  but  not  finally  acted 
upon  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  session 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  establish 
a  national  monument  on  and  surround- 
ing a  historic  island  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah 
The  island,  known  now  as  Antelope 
Island  t)ecause  of  the  antelope  which 
used  to  graze  there,  is  one  of  the  feu- 
areas  remaining  in  Utah  which  have  not 
been  changed  by  the  pressures  of  a  grow- 
ing, mobile  population. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  surrounds 
the  Island,  is  a  unique  body  of  water.  Its 
density  supports  a  swimmer  with  no  ef- 
fort on  his  part.    The  lake  is  the  last 


remaining  portion  of  the  prehistoric 
Lake  Bonneville,  which  once  covered 
some  20,000  square  miles.  The  Great 
Salt  Lake  presently  covers  about  100 
square  miles. 

Creation  of  a  national  monument  on 
.Antelope  Island  will  provide  tourists, 
geologists,  and  others  with  a  platform 
from  which  to  view  and  interpret  geologic 
and  biologic  phenomena  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Antelope  Island  presently  is  nearly  all 
m  private  ownership.  In  S.  25, 1  propose 
that  the  National  Park  Service  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  all  of  the  Island 
to  preserve  its  scenic  and  historic  beauty 
and  to  develop  it  as  one  of  America's 
newest  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  published  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  Information  con- 
cerning this  proposal.  I  might  add,  be- 
fore detailing  development  plans  for  the 
Island,  that  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies  are  In  full  support  of  my 
bill.  In  addition,  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments,  at  its  48th  meeting  in 
1963,  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  national  monument  on  Antelope 
Island. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  care- 
fully surveyed  Antelope  Island  so  that 
proper  trails,  roads,  and  visitor  facilities 
could  be  established  from  which  the 
maximum  use  could  be  made  of  the  is- 
land without  any  detrimental  effects  due 
to  development. 

The  plan  calls  for  many  improve- 
ments, Including  access  to  the  Island 
from  its  northern  and  southern  tips.  On 
the  northern  approach  to  the  Island,  the 
citizens  of  Davis  County,  Utah,  have 
taken  the  initiative  to  construct  most  of 
a  causeway  to  Antelope  Island  so  that 
passenger  vehicles  will  someday  be  able 
to  reach  the  island.  In  accordance  with 
this  local  effort,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice preliminary  plans  for  facilities  on  the 
island  show  an  entrance  station  and 
bathing  beaches  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  terminal  point  of  the  northern 
causeway. 

Other  facilities  for  visitor  use  would 
be  constructed  by  the  Park  Service  to 
best  serve  an  estimated  300,000  visitors 
annually. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
can  quickly  and  favorably  pass  on  my 
bill.  The  people  of  Utah  have  waited 
for  many  years  for  the  concrete  develop- 
ment of  what  really  is  one  of  our  greatest 
natural  resources,  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
The  State  of  Utah  has  been  severely 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  local  funds 
with  which  to  begin  the  construction  of 
tourist  facilities  on  Antelope  Island  or 
anywhere  on  or  near  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  We  once  enjoyed  Saltair  Resort 
on  the  lake,  but  since  the  water  has  re- 
ceded, the  resort  lost  its  appeal  and  fell 
into  disuse  and  disrepair.  A  private 
i^roup  Is  now  attempting  to  secure  finan- 
cial backing  to  rehabilitate  the  resort, 
but  they  have  met  with  very  limited 
success. 

Prom  Utah's  point  of  view,  and  in  as- 
."^esslng  the  national  Interest  in  preserv- 
ing the  outstanding  recreational  historic 
and  scientific  values  of  the  Great  Salt 


Lake,  the  Federal  Government  must 
enter  into  a  pcutaership  with  the  State 
of  Utah  to  provide,  for  mutual  benefit,  a 
new  national  mcsiument,  as  called  for  In 
my  bill. 

There  Is,  In  my  view,  limited  opposi- 
tion from  those  who  plead  that  a  delay  is 
needed  in  any  possible  Federal  action.  I 
say,  Mr.  Presfdent,  that  those  who  plead 
for  the  delay  do  so  only  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  testimony  in  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  during  the  86th,  89th,  and  90th  Con- 
gresses shows  wide  support  in  Utah  for 
my  position.  The  Governor  of  Utah; 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority,  which 
is  a  State  agency  charged  with  recrea- 
tional and  technical  responsibilities  on 
the  lake;  chambers  of  commerce,  news- 
papers published  in  Utah,  county  com- 
missions, municipal  ofBcials,  and  scores 
of  private  citizens  have  all  urged  quick 
action  by  the  Congress  to  establish  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument. 

The  opposition,  however,  says  that  it 
is  unwise  to  act  at  this  time.  It  is  un- 
wise, according  to  the  opposition,  for  the 
F^ederal  Government  to  act  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  establish,  according  to 
the  recognized  high  standards  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  a  new  national 
monument  which  would  forever  provide 
for  all  of  the  people  a  singular  facility. 

I  do  not  iniply  that  the  State  of  Utah 
would  be  barred  from  the  development 
or  management  of  the  State's  resources 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  is  clearly 
understood  that  the  State  of  Utah  will 
be  granted  concession  leases  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  certain  visitor 
facilities  on  Antelope  Island  should  my 
bill  be  enacted.  The  State  of  Utah  has 
this  option,  but  such  an  agreement  will 
not  be  forced  on  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  such  wide  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  that  the  Senate 
should  not  delay  any  longer  in  Its  con- 
sideration and  passage. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NEWSPAPER  SUP- 
PORTS VOTE  FOR  18-YEAR-OLDS— 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CITES  EDI- 
TORIAL IN  MORGANTOWN  DO- 
MINION-NEWS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Dominion-News,  a  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  with  reference  to  legislative  pro- 
posals to  gain  vote  for  18-year-old  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  editor  of  this  newspaper,  Gerard 
Sherry,  comments  forcefully  on  this  Is- 
sue, when  he  says: 

Eighteen-year-olds  are  as  mature  as  their 
talents  and  resources  wUl  let  them  be. 
Often  they  are  mucta  more  sensible  and  re- 
sponsible than  ttaelr  adult  counterparts.  If 
they  are  mature  enough  to  assume  legal 
responslbUltles  in  obeying  the  law,  then  they 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  on  such  laws. 

Mr.  President,  since  Mr.  Sherry's  edi- 
torial, "Let's  Give  Vote  to  IS-Year-Olds," 
expresses  so  well  my  own  convictions,  I 
ask  imeuilmous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
"Let's  Give  Vote  to  18-Year-Olds,"  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Lrr's  Giv«  Vote  to  IS-Tkab-Olbs 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  one  of  those  legislators  who  has  been 
battling  for  the  right  of  l8-year-old«  to  have 
the  vote  In  federal  elections.  He's  been 
working  at  It  In  Congress  since  1942  and  has 
had  many  of  his  colleagues  Join  him  In  the 
fight. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  other  added 
burdens  we  put  on  our  young  people,  has 
again  brought  the  subject  up  for  serious  dis- 
cussion. If  we  expect  so  much  of  18  year- 
olds  why  can't  we  give  them  a  right  to  choose 
their  destiny  through  the  baUot  box. 

These  young  people  share  with  their  elders 
the  obligation  of  fighting  In  the  nation's 
wars. 

They  liave  to  pay  taxes. 

They  are  treated  as  adults  In  courts  of  law. 

They  are  permitted  to  marry  and  have 
the  legal  responslbUltles  entaUed  in  the  wel- 
fare and  conduct  of  the  famUles. 

As  long  as  they  have  the  money,  they  can 
make  out  wUls,  sign  for  Insurance  and  can 
be  sued  for  the  financial  consequences  of 
their  own  actions. 

They  are  not  chUdren  and  we  want  to 
treat  them  as  adults.  They  are  therefore 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  adulthood,  In- 
cluding the  vote. 

Eighteen-year-olds  are  as  mature  as  their 
talents  and  resources  will  let  them  be. 
Often  they  are  much  more  sensible  and  re- 
sponsible than  their  adult  counterparts.  If 
they  are  mature  enough  to  assume  legal 
responslbUltles  In  obeying  the  law,  then  they 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  on  such  laws. 

-We  hope  Congress  will  eventually  amend 
the  Constitution  and  extend  the  franchise  to 
those  18  years  old. 


ARTS   AND   HUMANITIES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
recently  over  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  The 
House  has  slashed  the  appropriation  for 
the  humanities  endowment  by  42  per- 
cent, from  the  budget  request  of  $6  mil- 
lion down  to  $3.5  million.  This  action 
has  ccone  about  partly  because  of  objec- 
tions to  an  $8,769  grant  for  a  study  of 
the  history  and  political  Impact  of  comic 
strips  and  cartoons,  and  partly  because 
of  a  $12,000  grant  for  a  University  of 
Texas  Folklore  Archive. 

This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thinking 
that  was  anticipated  when  Congress 
passed  the  Arts  and  Humtinities  Act  in 
1965.  Indeed,  in  Senate  Report  No.  300, 
89th  Congress,  accompanying  S.  1483, 
the  bill  establishing  the  National  Found- 
ation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  reported  to  the  Senate  that — 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  In 
the  administration  of  this  act  there  be  given 
the  fullest  attention  to  freedom  of  artistic 
and  humanistic  expression.  One  of  the  art- 
ist's and  the  humtoilst'B  great  values  to  so- 
ciety Is  the  mirror  of  self-examination  which 
they  raise  so  that  society  can  become  aware 
of  Its  shortcomings  as  well  as  Its  strengths. 

Moreover,  modes  of  expression  are  not 
static,  but  are  constantly  evolving.  Count- 
less times  In  history  artists  and  humanists 
who  were  vUlfled  by  their  contemporaries  be- 
cause of  their  Innovations  In  style  or  mode  of 
expression  have  become  prophets  to  a  later 
age. 

Therefore,  the  committee  affirms  that  the 
Intent  of  this  act  should  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  free  Inquiry  and  expression.  The 
committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that  con- 
formity for  Its  own  sake  Is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  that  no  tindue  preference 
should  be  given  to  any  particular  style  or 
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MtMMl  ct  thOMgtit  or  iiiinMl  III  Nor  U  In- 
novaittan  for  tta  own  a&k*  to  b«  fatrorvd. 
TlM  •tendard  abouid  b«  artlatte  ajvd  buman- 
latto  «zoaU«no«.  WMl*  aTaluatlon  In  tarma 
ot  mcb  an  abatract  and  •ubj«cUv»  atand- 
aid  wll  nnpwawarlly  rary,  tb«  oonoonlttea  b«- 
U«T«a  aucb  a  ctandard  to  b«  sulBclantiy  Iden- 
tlllAble  to  s«rye  tbe  broad  purpoa«  of  tba 
act  and  tb«  oomjmitt««'a  concern  wttb  tbe 
cultural  valuea  Involved. 

Mr.  BartMry  Keeney,  the  distinguished 
cbalnnan  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Humanities,  was.  so  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, fully  carrying  out  the  legislative 
Intent  of  the  Congress  when  he  made 
this  grant.  If  there  la  any  artist  or  hu- 
manist who  raises  "the  mirror  of  self- 
examination  so  that  society  can  become 
aware  of  Its  shortcomings  as  well  as  its 
strengths,"  It  is  the  comic  strip  artist. 
the  political  cartoonist,  the  caricaturist. 
AnyoDe  who  has  read  "Peanuts,"  "Pogo." 
'Xittie  Orphan  Annie."  "Little  Abner." 
"Herblock,"  "Bill  Mauldln,"  or  "Jules 
FBUfer"  or  who  has  seen  the  work  of 
"nioinas  Nast  or  Daumier  cannot  help 
being  aware  of  the  ablHty  of  cartoonists 
to  abow  us  clearly  and  forcefully  who 
and  what  we  are. 

As  for  the  Importance  of  folklore,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoao  an  Incisive 
(ttaetUBlon  of  the  value  and  place  of  folk- 
lore in  a  civilization,  taken  from  the  in- 
troduction to  "Folklore  Research  Around 
the  World,"  edited  by  Richard  M.  Dor- 
son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rscoro.  as 
follows: 

By  Its  very  nature  the  study  of  folklore 
raqoirea  an  international  breadtb  of  vlalon. 
Tbm  matmala  of  foUJore  tranacend  aU  bar- 
ren of  language  and  culture,  travenlng 
oontlnenta  and  apanning  nrearw  In  vaat  leap* 
and  drtfttng  acroaa  bofders  in  eaay  atagea. 
"CbaderaUa**  baa  circled  tbe  globe.  Tba 
"Hhangbal  gerture,"  popular  among  Amerl- 
ean  aeboolboyB  oa  a  thumb  and  finger  wiggle 
of  dcrlalon.  roamed  all  over  Burope  In  the 
pact  four  centunea.  One  extended  family 
(X  water  gobUna  unites  tbe  Japaneae  kappa 
with  tbe  Soottlata  kelple.>  In  ballad  and  leg- 
end, romance  and  epoa.  tbe  ■ame  protean 
bero  performa  the  sajna  sequence  of  marvel - 
oua  ezplottB  Proverba  and  rlddJea  glide 
from  one  tongue  to  another  to  lettle  com- 
fortably In  a  new  Idiom. 

Tet  In  aeemlng  paradox  folklore  Btudlee 
bava  drreloped  moat  energeUcally  along  na- 
tlanal  Uoea  Individual  acbolars  of  eminence. 
aoeta  ••  Arcbea^  Taylor  and  Stltb  Tbompaon 
la  tba  praaent  volume,  have  pursued  their 
nMarebera  in  a  truly  intematlonai  spirit, 
following  tbelr  materlaJa  wherever  tbey 
wander.  But  tbe  galvanic  force  behind  con- 
o«rt«l.  rubaldlsed,  and  firmly  organized  folk- 
lore studies  la  the  force  of  nationalism. 
Folklore  has  served  national  interests  of  varl  - 
ooa  aorta:  tba  anxious  pride  of  tba  ^''n^ll 
country  seeking  lu  cultural  tdenuty:  tbe 
ftutirit  at  tba  racist  state,  glorying  In  tba 
•oUdarlty  of  the  HerrenpoUc.  tbe  aspirations 
eg  an  emergent  nation,  hoping  to  crystalllce 
Its  myths;  tbe  Ideology  of  tbe  socUllsit  stata. 
extolling  tbe  creative  powers  of  tbe  anony- 
mopoa  masses.  Tbe  same  impulses  that  have 
lad  to  lbs  self -study  of  national  history  and 


>8sa  Marian  R.  Cox.  CinOerella  (Lon- 
don, 1897).  and  Anna  BlrgltU  aootb.  Th« 
Ctmderelia  CycU  (Lund.  10ftl):  Archer  Tay- 
lor, TK»  ShangKai  O^sturt,  WV  Oonununlca- 
tlons.  Vol  LXVI,  No.  1M  (1»M):  KUcblro 
lahlda.  "nrbe  Mappa  Legend."  FoUtion  StwA- 
las.  iz  (Peking.  1960).  l-ua. 


national  literature  have  urged  tbe  pursuit  of 
national  follUore.  Today  tbe  wall -equipped 
pollUcai  state  poaseasea  Ite  accredited  his- 
torical records.  Its  approved  literary  master- 
pieces, and  its  classified  follUore  archives. 

The  present  collection  of  eeaays  builds  a 
picture  of  the  international  folklore  scene 
throu^  succeealve  comments  on  tbe  atatua 
of  folklore  research  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
world.  At  tbe  summer  1»6S  Folklore  In- 
stitute of  America  held  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, the  writer  arranged  a  seminar  on  "In- 
ternational Relations  In  Polklore."  In  which 
visiting  and  resident  faculty  members  spoke 
on  folklore  scholarship  In  countries  and  con- 
UnenU  of  their  special  Interest.  This  volume 
is  an  outgrowth,  with  additions,  of  tboae  lec- 
tures.' Tbe  senUnar  was  designed  to  pool 
Information  gathered  by  American  folklorlats 
abroad,  and  to  examine  the  character  of  folk- 
lore studies  as  they  have  developed  on  the 
five  continents  Thanks  to  the  John  Simon 
Ouggenhelm  Memorial  Foundation.  Senator 
Pulbrlght.  and  tbe  State  Department.  Amer- 
ican professors.  Including  folklore  scholars, 
have  enjoyed  unprecedented  opportunity  for 
foreign  re&ldence,  study,  and  travel.  In  a  dis- 
persion recalling  the  Victorian  age  of  the 
B.ttlsh  Empire  England's  colonial  adminis- 
trators, missionaries,  and  travelers  are  now 
matched  by  America's  cultural  attacbAs, 
vlalUng  professors,  and  specialist  lecturers. 
While  the  Victorians  produced  many  volumes 
of  collected  texts,  made  i>osalble  by  their 
long  tenures  overseas,  Americans  stay  usually 
one  or  two  years  abroad,  and  cannot  under- 
take comparable  field  work  Furthermore  the 
situation  has  radically  altered  In  countries 
where  Englishmen  were  once  pioneer  collec- 
tors, and  the  American  visitor  today  Is  con- 
fronted by  an  impressive  pile  of  pubUcatlona 
azul  a  mass  of  archival  manuscr1pt<«.  The 
problem  now  is  to  locate  the  foikiorista,  not 
the  folklore 

International  communications  among  foik- 
iorista have  Improved  over  the  pest  forty 
y«*«.  from  the  nadir  when  scholars  in  tbe 
United  States  knew  virtually  nothing  o* 
European  developmenu.  3Uth  Thompson 
tells  of  the  unawareness  among  his  Harvard 
mentors  in  1D14  of  the  Type-Index  by  Anttl 
Aame  published  four  years  earlier  In  Finland. 
Consequently  Thompson  had  to  execute  bis 
doctoral  dlssertaUon  and  subsequent  research 
on  the  tntnislon  of  European  tales  among  tbe 
North  American  Indians  without  benefit  of  a 
major  tool.  When  he  did  esUbllsh  contact 
with  tbe  Flnniab  folkiorlsu  In  1036,  Kaarle 
Krobn  suggested  he  revise  the  Aarne  Index, 
and  the  edition  of  tbe  Aame- Thompson 
Typ«»  of  the  Folk-Tale  publlahed  two  years 
'»«•«■— currently  In  press  for  Ito  second  ex- 
pansion— atcesu  the  fruitfulnass  of  trans- 
oceanic cooperaUon  In  folklore  scholarship. 
But  the  problem  of  maintaining  exchange  of 
monographs,   field   collections,   and   Journals 


•The  only  seminar  lecturer  not  repre- 
sented in  the  present  voliune  Is  the  late  R. 
D.  Jameson,  who  spoke  on  "FDlklors  In 
China  ■■ 

After  the  InternaUonal  Congress  of  West- 
em  and  European  Ethnology  held  at  Stock- 
holm in  19S1.  I  talked  with  W  Edson  Rich- 
mond, editor  of  Mtdweat  Folklore,  about  a 
series  of  abort  surveys  on  folklore  research 
abroad,  to  be  written  by  folklore  scholars  of 
their  respective  countries.  The  following  ar- 
ticles havs  sines  appeared  In  that  Journal: 
Demetrtos  Petropoulos.  "The  Study  of  Eth- 
nography In  Oreaoe."  U  (1962).  15-20;  leva 
Makela-Hsnrlksson.  "Recent  Folklore  Re- 
search In  Finland."  II  (1953),  151-158;  Brlta 
OJerdalen  Skre.  "Folk  Life  Research  In  Nor- 
way," n  (1852).  221-228:  Naos  Hlrojl,  "Post- 
War  Folklore  Research  Work  in  Japan."  UI 
(1063),  213-222;  K.  D.  Upadhyaya.  "A  Gen- 
eral Survey  of  Folklore  Activities  in  India." 

IV  (lOM).  201-212;  Salvatore  NanU.  "A 
Oltmpse  at  the  Hlstcvy  of  Folklore  In  Italy," 

V  (1955),  15«-15«;  J  Podolak.  "The  Develop- 
mant  of  Ethnography  In  Slovakia."  Vxn 
(1968).  89-84. 


becomes  evermore  insistent,  partlcularlv  with 
tba  sxtanslon  of  folklore  investigations  to 
other  continents  besides  Europe.  The  Inter- 
nationale  Volkskundliche  Biblioffraphie . 
vaUantly  prosecuted  by  Robert  WUdhaber  in 
Basel,  lags  half  a  dozen  years  behind  the  cur- 
rent year.  Exchange  of  books  may  well  be 
less  rewarding  than  exchange  of  persons,  for 
If  one  knows  tbe  dedicated  folklorlsts  in  a 
given  country,  he  can  become  oriented  far 
more  readily,  and  safely,  than  If  he  forages 
for  himself  In  the  library.  The  Irish  Folklore 
Commission  Is  the  creation  of  James  H.  De- 
largy,  the  Japanese  Folklore  Institute  of 
Kunlo  Yanaglta.  the  SwedUh  Folkllfe  Re- 
search Institute  in  Stockholm  of  Sigurd 
Erlxon. 

The  plan  for  the  lectures,  and  the  essays 
into  wtiicb  they  grew,  called  for  an  account 
by  the  American  observers  of  tbe  resources-  - 
bibliographical,  physical,  and  human — open 
to  the  student  of  folklore  In  a  given  country. 
References  to  and  comments  upon  represen- 
taUve  works  would  serve  to  lead  the  inter- 
ested student  further  into  the  scholarly  lit- 
erature. Physical  resources  could  Include 
folklore  archives,  museums,  institutes,  and 
libraries.  Identification  of  leading  folklorlsts 
and  their  research  interests  sliould  also  as- 
sist the  outsider.  The  picture  that  emerged 
would  reveal  something  of  the  character  of 
folklore  studies  In  the  national  state  or  cul- 
ture area. 

TTils    character    can    be    viewed    from    a 
double    perspective      the    point   reached    by 
folklorlsts  In  their  progression  from  field  col- 
lecUng  to  systematic  study  of  folk  materials, 
and  tbe  dlrecUon  taken  by  tbe  mature  study 
On  the  first  score,  we  may  divide  the  world 
along   the  lines   roughed   out   by  anthropo- 
logical and  humanistic  folklorlats.    The  an- 
thropologists  investigate   cultures   predomi- 
nantly   oral    and    traditional,    cultures    In 
which  the  concept  and  self-conscious  exami- 
nation of  Indigenous  folklore  (or  oral  litera- 
ture)  are  not  yet  understood,  although  the 
raw    materials    are    present    In    fiourlshing 
abundance.    In  the  following  pages,  Luomala 
for  Polynesia  and  Herskovlts  and  Crowley  for 
subSaharan   Africa   report   on   such   culture 
areas.      Australia    presents    a    special    case, 
neatly  divided  l>etwen   aboriginal  and   colo- 
nial  folk   literatures,   unlike   Latin   America 
where  tbe  Indian  and  tbe  European — with  an 
admixture  of   the   African — have   effected   a 
partial  blend     Quite  appropriately,  tbe  com- 
mentator for  Australia,  Oreenway.  himself  is 
trained  both  as  anthropologist  and  as  hu- 
manist.    In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where 
long  esUbllshed  distinctions  of  social  classes 
havs    produced    a    peasant    "folk"    readily 
identifiable  by  scholars,  literati,  and  intellec- 
tuals generally,  the  folklorlsts  delve  Into  the 
customs    and    beliefs    of    thslr    submorged 
countrymen.     Nineteenth  century  collectors 
frankly  referred  to  the  folk  at  home  as  "the 
lower   orders."   and   the   folk    of   uncivilized 
(le.    non-European)    societies   as   "savages" 
Theoretical  schooU  have  waged  their  contro- 
versies to  explain  the  ancestry  of  folk  Ideas, 
but   all,    whatever   tbelr   poaltlotis — celestial 
mytbcrtoglsts,  Indlanlsts,  survivallsts,  ritual- 
ists. Freudians — shared  a  common  premise, 
that  the  culture  of   the   folk  differed   from 
and  trailed  behind  the  culture  of  civilization, 
to  which  it  adhered  Uke  a  picturesque  fun- 
gus.    Even   In   the   United   States,   with   Its 
more  mobile  pwpulaUon  and  its  democratic 
doctrine,    the   same   notion    of   a    backward, 
backcountry    folk,    dwelling    chiefly    in    the 
southern  mountains,  has  governed  much  of 
the  fieldwork.     Childlike  savages  are  avail- 
able both  in  aboriginal  and  Imported  African 
stocks.    French  Canada,  whose  folklore  work 
Is  described  herein  by  lAcourdere.  Is  a  Euro- 
pean   folk    culture    transplanted    wholesale 
Into  the  wilderness. 

Folklore  sa  studied  In  Europe  and  North 
America  embodies  a  quite  dlflTerent  concep- 
ttuil  approacb  from  that  employed  by 
American   ethnologists   In   Asia   and   Africa. 
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The  anthropologists  deal  with  the  total  cul- 
ture, and  tbelr  approach  Is  holistic;  tbe  Ua- 
diuons  of  tbe  unlettered  belong  to  the  entlrs 
society,  for  there  are  no  lower  llUterate 
orders.  Hence  the  controversy  between 
anthropological  and  humanistic  folklorlsts 
over  the  content  and  usefulness  of  the  term 
"folklore,"  and  Its  restriction  by  the  ethnolo- 
gists to  the  verbal  arts.  In  the  nonllterate 
society  the  entire  Institutional  structure  and 
cosmogonlcal  system  involve  traditional 
"custom"  and  "belief."  Even  the  Intellectual 
classes  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  stay  close 
to  their  folk  inheritance;  the  gulf  between 
Industrialized  and  traditional  cultures  has 
not  yet  riven  their  eocletles;  the  aspiring 
folklorlsts  from  Thailand.  Pakistan,  India, 
Indonesia.  Egypt  are  usually  Informants  as 
well  as  collectors. 

The  romantic  haze  that  surrounded  the 
folk  In  the  nineteenth  century  has  glv«n 
way  to  pragmatic  and  political  attitudes  In 
the  twentieth.  The  folk  serve  as  repositories 
of  the  ancient  language  and  popular  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation,  and  this  legacy  must 
be  firmly  recorded  and  made  known  to  the 
cltlrens  of  the  modern  state.  What  kind  of 
Finn  Is  Ignorant  of  the  Kalevalaf  What 
good  Norwegian  who  does  not  treasure 
the  tales  of  Asbjornsen  and  Moe?  Publlsb- 
Ing  tbe  national  folklore  In  the  school  prim- 
ers acquaints  each  youthful  dUzen  with 
selected  hero-tales  and  bero^songs  that 
glorify  the  national  genius.  Recognizing  the 
propaganda  potentialities  In  folklore,  the  to- 
talitarian states  have  decreed  the  erasure  of 
the  nineteenth  century  theory  of  gesunkenea 
Kulturgut  and  comi>eUed  their  scholars  to 
advance  the  party  Une  through  folklore.  In 
Nazi  Oermany,  the  folklorlsts  of  the  Third 
Reich  abandoned  the  concept  of  peasant 
folklore  for  a  racial  theory  of  Oermanlc 
VolkaiibeTliefeTung  uniting  Teutonic  peoples 
everywhere  In  a  mystic  kinship  of  blood  and 
lore.  Instead  of  dividing  Germans  Into 
classes,  folklore  would  weld  them  Into  a 
whole.  In  Soviet  Russia,  and  her  satellites, 
the  folk — I.e..  the  people — have  replaced  the 
decadent  aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie  as  orig- 
inators of  folkstuir.  by  party  decree  of  1983. 
Folklore  Is  the  vigorous  creative  expression 
of  a  revolutionary  people  against  the  land- 
lords, the  tsars,  and  the  factory  bosses,  and 
It  Is  the  spontaneous  hymn  of  praise — stimu- 
lated by  prize  competitions — to  the  Red 
Army  generals  and  Kremlin  leaders. 

Folklorlsts  from  the  United  States  visiting 
Europe  accordingly  are  faced  with  a  far  dif- 
ferent situation  from  anthropologists  pros- 
pecting In  Africa.  The  reporter  In  the  Euro- 
pean country  meets  an  established  and  hon- 
ored field  of  Inqurly.  Because  ties  between 
folklorlsts  In  Scandinavia  and  the  United 
States  have  been  close  In  recent  years,  our 
Information  atwut  the  active  scholarship  In 
those  four  countries  Is  reasonably  full  and 
up-to-date.  But  of  developments  In.  say, 
Turkey  or  Spain,  neither  well  represented  at 
the  Stockholm  and  Kiel  InternaUonal  con- 
gresses of  1061  and  1950,  we  have  received 
little  word,  and  the  papers  by  Jansen  and 
Glllmor  now  reveal  considerable  Interest  and 
activity  there  In  folklore  research.  Contrary 
to  the  general  Impression,  Spain  Is  Indeed 
folklore-minded,  so  much  so  that  QlUmor 
found  the  man  and  woman  In-the-street 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  word  "folk- 
lore." 

Even  allowing  for  the  difference  In  treat- 
ment required  for  countries  In  different 
stages  of  research,  tbe  editor  has  not  sought 
a  rigid  uniformity  in  tbe  essays  that  follow. 
Some,  like  those  of  Slmeone  for  Italy,  Rich- 
mond for  Finland,  and  Luomala  for  Poly- 
nesia, survey  the  growth  of  the  field  In  his- 
torical perspective.  Others  have  given  Im- 
pressionistic accounts  of  their  visits.  Tbe 
history  of  humanistic  learning  can  profit 
greatly  from  the  autobiographical  asides 
which  scholars  tend  to  suppress  as  unschol- 
arly.    Tet  tbe  chance  encounter,  the  casual 


suggestion,  the  gift  of  serendipity,  may  very 
well  determine  tbe  destiny  of  tbe  creative 
■ehblar.  and  partlenlarly  of  the  folklarlst 
wtao  depends  so  beavUy  on  bis  associates  in 
\i\m  undennannsd  flald.  CeeU  Sharp  leamad 
of  tba  baUad  tlchas  In  tbe  southern  moun- 
tains from  a  bundle  of  manuscripts  brought 
blm  on  bis  sickbed  In  Lincoln,  llassacbusetts. 
Thompaon  begsm  bis  life's  work  when  Kltt- 
redgs  In  a  Harvard  seminar  suggested  be 
examine  northeast  yniiiftn  tales  for  instances 
of  European  Intrusions.'  Rarely  indeed  does 
a  chatty  volnme  sncb  as  the  Memoriea  of 
Bdward  Clodd  sketch  In  tbe  network  of  per- 
sonal relationships  that  give  vitality  and 
spark  to  a  field  of  learning.  Any  student 
at  tba  Bngllsh  folklore  movement  soon  ap- 
preciates tbe  Interdependence  of  the  active 
London  group,  but  only  Clodd  actually  set 
down  vignettes  of  his  dlscotu^  with  Lang 
and  Oomme  and  HartlancL  Tbe  Uta  R.  M. 
Dawklns  of  Oxford  and  Andr*  Varagnac  of 
the  Sorbonna  told  me  a  revelatory  anecdote 
about  Fraaer.  The  serious-minded  young 
scholar  was  acctistomed  to  dine  at  tbe  same 
Parisian  restaurant  with  friends;  to  pull  his 
leg,  tbey  informed  blm  that  Prazer's  gal- 
lantries had  smitten  the  waitress,  who  now 
1>eUeved  henelf  compromised.  The  oourte- 
ous  Frazer  wedded  tbe  waitress,  but  bis  com- 
I>anlona  suffered  tbe  consequence,  for  she 
beared  the  door  to  all  bis  soulnuites  and 
made  V'«"n  sit  at  bis  desk  writing  bis  books. 
Accordingly  he  never  received  any  new  ideas, 
and  while  he  wrote  many  books,  they  were 
all  Vdentloal.*  Uke  tbe  visible  crack  m  the 
tale  <rf  tbe  tame  trout,  who  feU  through  a 
crack  In  the  bridge  and  was  drowned,  Sir 
James's  volumes  uphold  the  story. 

The  present  symposium  records  some  per- 
sonal associations  and  impressions  gained  by 
American  folklorlsts  abroad  durmg  tbe  past 
decade,  along  with  more  formal  facts,  and 
so  offers  a  new  chapter  to  tbe  history  of 
International  folklore  studies. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
what  this  attack  adds  up  to  Is  an  attempt 
by  a  small  group  to  do  a  hatchet  Job  on 
the  Humimlties  Foundation.  By  cutting 
the  budget  request  by  41  percent  Con- 
gress supposedly  will  be  expressing  its 
disapproval  of  the  way  the  Foundation 
was  operated  last  year. 

But  what  is  Congress  disapproving? 
Mr.  Keeney  first  of  all  carried  out  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  But  he  went  further 
than  that.    He  did  a  brilliant  Job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reiwrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATTOIfSI.      ENDOWMkNT      VOX      THX      HUMANI- 

Tixa — ^FnuBT  Ajthuai,  Repobt,  Fiscal  Yiar 
1006 

urrmi  or  tkansirttai, 

Wasrxngton,  D.C, 

Januar]/  15,  1967. 
The  Honorable  Thx  Prxsident  or  the 
UNTrn)  States. 
Mt  Dxab  Ms.  PREsmrNT:  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1968  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  for  submission  to  the 


'A.  H.  Fox  Strangways  and  Uaud  K&r- 
peles.  Cecil  Sharp  (2nd  ed..  London,  New 
York.  Toronto,  19M),  pp.  139-130;  SUth 
Thompson,  "Folklorlst's  Progress"  (1956, 
typescript.  320  pp..  Folklore  Library,  Indiana 
University) .  pp.  &9-60. 

<Tbls  pleasantry  Is  supported  by  tbe 
ringing  critique  of  Fraaer  in  Edmund  R. 
Lescb,  "Oolden  Bough  or  Glided  Twig?," 
i>aedalu<  (Spring,  1061),  371-387. 


OMigress  as  required  by  the  Natlonaa  P'oun- 
datlon  for  tbe  Arts  and  the  HimianlU  :9  Act 
of  1966.  Am  this  Is  tbe  first  annual  rtr  x*  of 
an  entity  which  came  Into  creation  arge.'v 
as  a  result  of  your  personal  interest,  I  com- 
mend it  particularly  to  your  care. 

Respectfully, 

Baxkabt  C.  E:xKmT, 
Chairman,    National    Endowment 

for  the  Humanities. 

I.   rOKEWOKD 

This  Is  the  first  annual  report  ot  tbe  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  It 
describes  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise 
unique  In  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  agency  unique  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  September  29,  1965,  President  Johnson, 
bringing  to  fruition  bis  long-standing  in- 
terest In  the  humanities,  signed  Pi.  89-209, 
creating  the  National  Foundation  on  tbe 
Arts  and  tbe  Humanities,  containing  two 
separate  but  closely  cooperating  entiUes,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
On  November  18,  1966,  Henry  Allen  Moe,  the 
distinguished  former  president  of  the  Gug- 
ghenhelm  Foundation,  was  appointed  by  the 
President  to  serve  an  Interim  term  as  chair- 
man of  tbe  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  until  July  1,  1966.  Shortly 
thereafter,  on  January  27,  1966,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  26  distinguished  private 
citizens  who  comprise  the  National  Council 
on  the  Humanltle;s.  (For  list  of  members 
see  Appendix  A.)  The  Chairman  and  the 
Council  had  their  first  meeting  on  March 
3-4,  1966,  and  Immediately  began  planning 
for  programs  and  staff.  When  the  Endow- 
ment's chairman,  Bamaby  C.  Keeney.  former 
President  of  Brown  University,  was  appointed 
In  early  July,  some  miijor  staff  appointments 
had  been  made,  and  tbe  Chairman,  tbe  staff, 
and  the  CouncU  had  developed  broad  pro- 
gram outlines.  By  tbe  end  of  the  1966  fiscal 
year,  a  few  grants  bad  been  made  and  others 
were  pending,  but  the  bulk  of  the  original 
appropriation  of  Congress  remained  Intact. 
To  this  was  added  the  Congressional  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1967,  which  comprised 
$1,800,000  for  fellowships,  $100,000  for  a  study 
of  educational  television,  and  $100,000  for  a 
talking  books  program.  The  Endowment, 
therefore,  decided  to  pool  the  original  ap- 
propriation with  the  funds  appropriated  for 
1967,  giving  It  a  program  budget  of  $4,500,000 
for  fiscal  1967. 

Thus,  an  aiuiual  ref>ort  dealing  only  with 
tbe  1966  fiscal  year  would  be  largely  a  report 
on  tbe  Endowment's  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative beginnings,  while  a  report  which 
dealt  with  very  much  of  fiscal  1967  would  be 
a  prediction  of  the  future,  rather  than  a  re- 
port on  the  past.  Therefore,  this  report 
deals  with  the  12-month  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1965  through  September  1966,  a  point 
at  which  the  directions  of  the  Endowment 
were  emerging,  tbe  staff  was  operative,  and 
programs  were  cast  Into  their  Initial  patterns. 

Tbe  foUowlng  report  of  tbe  National  En- 
dowment for  tbe  Humanities  records  such 
matters  of  fact  as  should  formally  be  made 
available  In  a  pubUc  document.  It  shows 
what  the  Chairman  and  bis  staff,  with  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  the  CouncU,  and 
with  tbe  advice  of  many  bximanlsts.  have  ac- 
compUsbed  In  a  period  of  roughly  eight 
months. 

These  eight  months  have  been  a  period  of 
developing,  with  the  scholarly  community 
and  those  generally  Interested  In  tbe  hu- 
manities, programs  which  will  achieve  both 
Unmedlate  results  and  suggest  long-term  di- 
rections for  Endowment  activity.  Details  of 
tbe  programs  wlU  be  found  In  following  sec- 
tions of  tbe  report.  It  Is  appropriate  here  to 
make  some  general  comments  about  the  Im- 
portance that  tbe  Endowment  succeed  In  Its 
efforts. 

A  striking  point  of  the  last  decade  of 
American  life  has  been  the  growing  frustra- 
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Uon  In  public  life  m  realization  developed 
that  our  wealth,  our  superb  technical  and 
m*t«rtal  skills,  our  undifferentiated  dealre  for 
the  superlative  acroaa  the  gamut  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  created  as  many,  perbapa 
more,  probletna  than  they  solved  As  though 
to  mock  our  material  progreas.  darkening 
problems  of  urbanization,  of  lacerating  po- 
litical and  social  division,  and  of  aimless 
dlaooQtent  grow  with  our  progress.  It  Is  per- 
haps not  too  much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  country  Is  passing  through  a  crisis 
of  eonfldence  in  Its  achievements  and  Its 
aspirations— Indeed.  Itself 

It  la  In  resp-snse  to  this  climate  that  the 
Endowment  faces  its  most  challenging  op- 
portunity— to  Increase  the  Interest  In  and 
use  of  the  humanities  by  our  citizens,  and 
to  Improve  their  access  to  them.  Other 
things  can  make  us  wealthy  and  powerful, 
the  humanities  are  to  make  us  wise,  and 
they  lead  us  to  apply  our  wisdom  in  ways 
which  can  heal  both  private  and  public 
lUe.  It  Is  urgently  In  the  national  Interest 
to  make  available  to  the  broad  public  as 
well  aa  the  scholarly  community  the  atti- 
tudes of  mind,  the  methods  of  assessing 
value,  the  self-knowledge  and  civic  knowl- 
edge which  are  the  ultimate  contributions 
of  the  humanities  to  public  and  private  life 
If  a  broad  public  can  be  encouraged  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  humanities,  they 
may  habitually  use  this  knowledge  In  mak- 
ing their  public  and  private  decisions  It  is 
Impossible  to  calculate  the  beneficial  na- 
tional effect  of  "being  scientific";  but  few 
would  question  that  such  an  outlook  has 
been  of  fundamental  importance  In  achiev- 
ing our  present  material  good  fortune  at 
home  and  our  leadership  abroad  We  are 
p«rauaded  that  being  humanistic."  both  In 
our  schools  and  colleges  and  outside  them. 
Is  squally  necessary  for  solutions  to  our  na- 
tional anguishes,  to  maintain  otir  leadership 
abroMi,  and  to  represent  to  the  world  what 
tbs  quality  of  human  life  can  be  No  less 
than  this  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
Endowment,  and  we  believe  that  It  was  as  an 
expression  of  such  hopes  and  convictions 
that  the  President  and  Congress  established 
the  Endowment.  The  need,  as  the  President 
put  it.  Is  "not  only  In  enriching  scholarship 
but  In  enriching  life  for  all  people  " 
Barnabt  C.  Kctnit. 
Chairman.  Sational  Endowment  /or 
the  Humanities. 

n.    THk    ENDOWliENT    AND    ITS    TkAS    IN    aXVirW 

Both  the  newness  and  the  novelty  of  the 
Endowment  mean  that  the  nature  of  the 
agency  and  lu  activities  Is  not  well  known 
Tlierefore  It  seems  appropriate  to  Include  In 
the  first  annual  report  a  summary  of  the 
background  of  its  creation,  the  tasks  with 
which  It  Is  charged.  Its  structure,  and  Its  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

A.  Legislative  background 

The  creation  of  the  National  Endowment 
(or  the  Humanities  and  its  advisory  group. 
the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities,  by 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1966  represents  the  first 
major  step  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  research,  planning,  and 
procrmms  in   the  humanities 

The  Endowment  was  not  created  In  a 
Tseuum.  however  Several  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  had  programs  which  In- 
cluded the  humanities,  or  faclUUes  which 
scholars  In  the  humanities  could  use.  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  Endowment.  The  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commission 
had  been  created  In  1934  as  part  of  the  legis- 
lation eaUbllslilng  the  National  Archives 
Originally  a  coordinating  and  advisory 
agency.  It  has  in  recent  years  provided  sup- 
port for  editors  of  major  collections  of 
documents  relating  to  American  history 
Multt-Tolume  collections  of  the  edited  papers 
of  the  Adamses.  Franklin.  Hamilton.  Jeffer- 
son, and  Madison  are  currently  under  way 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Historical 


Publications  Commission  Since  1935.  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  under  the  His- 
toric Sites  Act.  has  been  able  to  preserve 
and  maintain  historic  and  archaeological 
sites  and  sponsor  museums  at  National  Parks 
Certain  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  eatablUhed  In  1950,  have  been 
open  to  scholars  In  some  fields  of  the  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences.  Several  pro- 
grama  administered  by  the  United  SUtes 
Office  of  Education  provide  support  for  the 
hunvanlUes  Chief  among  them  are  those 
authorized  by  the  CooperaUve  Research  Act 
of  1954,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  and  Its  subsequent  amendments,  the 
Pulbrlght-Hays  Act  of  1963  (which  also  en- 
ables the  Department  of  State  to  provide 
some  support  for  a  limited  number  of 
scholars  In  the  humanities i,  and  of  course 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act.  both 
p.i3sed  In  19S5  Finally,  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  have  been  of  sig- 
nificant value  In  humanistic  scholarship 

Useful  as  all  these  programs  were,  they 
shared  one  of  two  detriments  so  far  as  the 
humanities  were  concerned  either  they  were 
not  designed  to  provide  broad  support  to  all 
fields  of  the  humanities,  or  they  were  de- 
signed to  provide  support  to  much  more  than 
the  humanities  alone,  with  the  consequent 
tendency  to  have  a  focus  which  was  too  dif- 
fuse to  produce  major  support  for  the  hu- 
manities In  short,  the  various  legislative 
mandates  either  covered  too  little  or  too 
much,  support  of  the  humanities  was  either 
partial  or  peripheral 

The  successful  legislative  effort  to  create  a 
unified  Federal  program  of  support  for  the 
humanities  began  In  1964.  partly  In  response 
to  a  report  by  the  Commission  on  the  Hu- 
manities for  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  m  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  The  Commis- 
sion strc-ased  two  fundamental  points:  (1) 
that  expansion  and  Improvement  of  activities 
In  the  humanities  are  in  the  national  interest 
and  consequently  deserve  financial  support 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment;  and  |3|  that 
Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  should  be 
administered  by  a  new  independent  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Humanities 
Foundation  The  first  Congressional  pro- 
posal came  in  August  1964.  when  Congress- 
man William  S  Moorhead  Introduced  a  bill, 
on  which  no  action  was  taken,  to  establish  an 
Independent  agency  for  the  advancement  of 
culture  In  a  speech  at  Brown  University  a 
month  later.  President  Johnson  endorsed  the 
Idea 

"The  values  of  our  free  and  compassionate 
society  are  as  vital  to  our  national  success 
as  the  skills  of  our  technical  and  scientific 
age  And  I  look  with  the  greatest  of  favor 
upon  the  proposal  for  a  national  foun- 

dation for  the  humanities  " 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
89th  Congress  the  following  January,  the 
President  again  endorsed  the  concept  of  a 
national  agency  for  the  arts  and  humanities 
Three  months  later,  on  March  10.  1965.  he 
transmitted  the  Administration's  recom- 
mendations for  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  Congress, 
with  the  statement  that 

'The  humanities  are  an  effort  to  explore 
the  nature  of  man's  culture  and  to  deepen 
understanding  of  the  sources  and  goals  of  hu- 
man activity  Our  recommendations  recog- 
nize this  effort  as  a  central  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican national  purp>ose.  and  provide  modest 
support  to  those  whose  work  offers  promise 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  understand- 
ing" 

The  result  of  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional Interest  was  P  L  89  209,  creating  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  which  passed  the  Senate  June 
10  and  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  minor  amendments.  September 
16.  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  House  version 


of  the  blU  September  16,  and  the  President 
signed  the  blU  Into  law  September  29.  1965 

B.  Legislative  chargei 

The   Endowment   has    a    broad   legislative 
mandate  with  regard  to  Its  activities.     Tlie 
charge  Is  found  In  Section  7(c)   of  P.L.  89 
209.  which  authorizes  the  Endowment   to— 

( 1 )  develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
a  national  policy  for  the  promotion  of  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  In   the  humanities; 

(2)  Initiate  and  support  reeearch  and  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  research  potential 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  humanities  by 
making  arrangements  (Including  grants 
loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance)  with 
Individuals  or  groups  to  support  such  ac- 
tivities; 

(3)  award  fellowships  and  grants  to  Insti- 
tutions or  Individuals  for  training  and  work- 
shops In  the  humanities.  Fellowships 
awarded  to  Individuals  under  this  author- 
ity may  be  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  re- 
search at  appropriate  nonprofit  Institutions 
selected  by  the  recipient  of  such  aid,  fur 
stated  periods  of  time. 

|4)  foster  the  interchange  of  Information 
In  the  humanities; 

(5)  foster,  through  grants  or  other  ar- 
rangemenu  with  groups,  public  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  humanities;    and 

(6)  support  the  publication  of  scholarlj 
works  In  the  humanlUes. 

C.  Counrtl  and  staff 

To  accomplish  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Endowment  by  law.  Congress  established  n 
Chairman  of  the  Endowment,  who  appoints 
the  staff,  and  who  Is  also  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities,  an  ad- 
vUory  group  of  26  distinguished  private  ciu- 
zens  appointed  by  the  President  for  stag- 
gered terms.  Membership  on  the  Council 
Includes  university  presidents;  faculty  mem- 
bers; heads  of  professional  societies;  and 
leaders  in  business.  labor,  religion,  architec- 
ture, writing,  and  Journalism. 

The  function  of  the  National  Council  Is 
to  advise  the  Chairman  and  his  staff  on  pol- 
icy and  grants.  In  fiscal  1966  the  Council 
met  with  the  staff  three  times,  and  three 
meetings  will  be  held  In  1967.  In  order  to 
assure  thoughtful  assessment  of  Endowment 
acUvlty.  the  Council  Is  subdivided  Into  com- 
mittees which  meet  with  staff  members  to 
discuss  policies  and  grants  In  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  Endowment.  There  are 
four  such  committees,  corresponding  to  the 
staff  structure:  Committee  on  Planning  and 
Analysis,  Committee  on  Fellowships  and 
Stipends.  Committee  on  Research  and  Publi- 
cation. Committee  on  Educational  and  Spe- 
cial Projects. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Endow- 
ment Is  the  Chairman.  Final  decisions  upon 
policy  and  grants  rest  with  him.  after  he 
has  received  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council.  The  Chairman  Is  assisted  by  u 
staff  divided  Into  three  operating  division/., 
corresponding  to  the  present  major  activities 
of  the  Endowment  (Fellowships  and  Sti- 
pends. Research  and  Publication.  Educatlon.i: 
and  Special  Projects),  and  the  Office  of 
Planning  and  Analysis,  which  does  not  op- 
erate g-.ant-maklng  activities,  but  coordi- 
nates the  overall  planning  of  the  Endow- 
ment and  advises  the  Chairman  on  long- 
range  activities  and  directions,  (For  list  of 
staff,  see  Appendix  B.) 

D.  Policies  and  procedures 
Programs  for  the  Endowment  have  come 
from  ideas  suggested  by  the  Chairman,  by 


'  The  legislative  background  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  will  be  found 
in  their  Annual  Report.  Although  by  the 
law  the  two  Endowments  are  separate  but 
cooperating  entitles  together  comprise  one 
agency  designated  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  legislation 
also  provides  for  separate  annual  reports  by 
the  two  Endowments. 
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the  staff,  by  the  OotincU,  by  consultants 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  make  speelllc 
recommendations,  and  by  the  academic  and 
general  communities. 

All  applications  for  support  ate  acreenad 
by  the  division  staff  In  the  first  Inirtancw 
to  determine  their  eligibility  for  Endowment 
support,  they  are  then  rerlewed  either  by 
outside  consultants  or  panels  of  outside 
reviewers — *.n  many  cases  both — ^to  arrive  at 
an  assessment  of  their  substantlTe  merit; 
further  review  follows  by  the  staff,  which 
makes  reconimendatlons  to  the  Council; 
the  Council  and  Its  committees  then  review 
the  proposals  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Chairman,  who  ultimately  bears  reepon- 
ElblUty  for  commitment  of  Endowment 
funds. 

Beth  In  regard  to  development  of  programs 
and  In  regard  to  support  of  applications, 
the  Endowment  has  sought  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  Federal  or  private  activity.  There- 
fore. In  the  development  of  programs  a 
critical  question  la  the  ability  of  other  Fed- 
eml  agencies,  or  private  groups  or  Individuals, 
to  support  such  activity.  In  support  of  ap- 
plications. Joint  funding  with  other  Fed- 
eral or  private  sources  of  support  Is  the 
Endowment's  goal  whenever  possible.  A  few 
such  Joint  funding  ventures  have  been 
undertaken,  and  the  Endowment  expects  the 
number  to  increase  in  the  future. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Endowment 
has  sought  close  working  relationships  with 
other  Federnl  agencies  in  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation. Chief  among  these  are  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commissions,  and  of  course,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Section  11(b)  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1966 
provides  for  matching  with  Federal  funds 
gifts  made  by  private  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpoeee  of  the  Endow- 
ment. The  result  is  that  the  private  donor 
is  able  to  double  his  gift  through  the  match- 
ing provision.  The  Council  and  staff  have 
as  a  matter  of  policy  resolved  to  seek  private 
support  to  augment  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion; but  in  fiscal  1966  no  such  gltta  were 
received.  Naturally,  added  funds  as  a  result 
of  private  gifts  would  enable  the  Endowment 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  Its  programs 
more  rapidly  than  a  single  source  of  support 
permits. 

E.  Endoiement  programs 

The  legislative  mandate  of  the  Humani- 
ties Endowment  is  sufficiently  broad,  and 
the  humanlUes  themselves  are  so  broad,  that 
the  chief  task  of  the  first  eight  months  has 
been  to  Identify  areas  of  need,  and  define 
methods  of  dealing  with  them.  The  Endow- 
ment. In  Its  Initial  stages,  decided  to  con- 
centrate upon  three  broad  and  closely-re- 
lated objectives. 

The  flret  objective  Is  the  development  of 
Individuals  as  scholars,  teachers,  and  prac- 
titioners of  the  humanities  throughout  the 
country  In  order  that  they  may  more  effec- 
tively bring  what  Is  known  and  thought  to 
students  In  schools  and  colleges  and  to 
adults  who  are  not  formaUy  registered  In 
educational  Institutions,  and  Incidentally  to 
Increase  the  store  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
by  their  own  researchers.  The  program  Ini- 
tially consists  of  fellowships  and  stipends. 
Details  of  the  programs  will  be  found  in  the 
following  section   of  this  report. 

The  second  objective  Is  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
manities through  research  and  other  scholar- 
ly activities  In  order  to  Increase  our  national 
resources  In  the  humanities.  Obviously, 
some  of  this  Is  done  through  the  award  of 
fellowships  mentioned  above.  A  distinction 
between  the  development  of  Individuals  and 
the  promotion  of  scholarship  Is  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  tue  second  Is  the  Increase 
In  knowledge  and  understanding,  whereas 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  first  Is  the  de- 


Teloptnent  at  the  sAoIar  who  may.  In  the 
cuui»e  of  bis  development,  or  subsequently, 
inczeaae  knowledge  and  beorane  more  capable 
of  dlasemlnatlng  It  through  teaching  and 
other  aetl'vltlas. 

The  subjects  of  the  studies  supported  will 
oover  the  whole  range  of  humane  studies, 
and  'Will  range  from  rather  restricted  and 
precise  studies  of  particularly  Important 
points  In  the  various  fields  to  broad  synthe- 
ses based  In  part  upon  new  research,  but  also 
based  In  part  upon  work  already  done. 

The  development  of  knowledge  also  In- 
cludes aids  to  scholarsblp  which  are  essen- 
tial preliminaries  to  scholarly  reeearch.  It 
Includes  the  Improvement  of  means  of  ac- 
cess to  knowledge  through  encyclopedic  com- 
pilations, Ubllographles,  new  methods  of 
compiling  bibliographies,  and  of  access  to 
llbnuiss.  Details  of  the  programs  will  be 
found  In  the  following  section  of  this  re- 
port. 

The  third  objective  of  the  Endowment  Is 
the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  the  hu- 
manities In  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties and  also  among  the  public  at  large  In 
order  to  Infuse  our  present  activities  with  the 
wisdom  that  is  the  product  of  the  humanistic 
outlook.  This  Is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  objectives  of  the  Endowment, 
since  It  brings  the  humanities  to  bear  on  Im- 
portant questions;  but  It  Is  also  the  most 
difficult  to  accomplish.  It  Is  necessary  that 
inspiring  teaching  In  schools  and  colleges 
excite  the  Initial  Interest  of  citizens  in  the 
whole  subject  of  man  and  his  activities  and 
their  best  expression.  Initial  efforts  Include 
programs  aimed  at  the  schools,  programs 
aimed  at  Improving  teaching  In  the  colleges 
and  tmlversltles,  experimental  programs  in 
developing  the  humanities  in  educational 
situations  where  they  are  weak  or  nonexlBt- 
ent,  and  programs  aimed  at  the  general  pub- 
lic through  museums  and  historical 
societies,  television,  talking  books,  and 
Journalism.  Details  of  the  programs  are  In 
the  following  section  of  this  report. 

m.  DKSCxipnoN  or  pbogbaitis 
The  programs  described  below  represent 
the  activities  of  the  Endowment  frozen  at  a 
point  in  time.  Mew  programs  which  extend 
the  effect  of  the  present  ones  will  be  funded 
In  the  near  future  and  over  the  long  term. 
Patterns  will  evolve  and  change.  Therefore, 
this  report  must  be  taken  to  Indicate  meth- 
ods which  the  Endowment  has  chosen  to 
ameliorate  some  obvious  and  pressing  needs 
In  the  humanities,  and  to  sketch  In  broad 
outline  the  general  areas  in  which  the  En- 
dowment Intends  to  operate. 

Each  of  the  three  broad  <ri3jectlves  men- 
tioned In  the  preceding  section  of  this  report 
has  become  the  concern  of  a  division  of  the 
Endowment  staff:  development  of  Indlvld- 
tials  is  supported  through  the  Division  of 
Fellowships  and  Stipends:  development  and 
dlsseoilnation  of  knowledge  Is  supported 
through  the  Division  of  Research  and  Pub- 
lication; and  Improvement  of  teaching  and 
programs  aimed  at  the  general  public  axe 
Bupiwrted  through  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tional and  Special  Projects.  A  description 
of  their  activities  follows. 

A.  Dtviakm  of  Felkywthipa  and  Stipends 
The  Initial  programs  to  support  develop- 
ment of  Individuals  consist  of  three  fellow- 
ship programs.  Tbe  decision  to  establish 
these  programs  was  based  upon  the  staff's 
and  the  Council's  view  that  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  In  the  humanities  was  to  pro- 
vide a  method  whereby  scholars  whose  formal 
training  was  completed  could  nonetheless 
have  the  time  and  means  to  continue  their 
developunent.  and  bring  it  to  fruition.  Fel- 
lowships in  the  sciences  have  played  a  major 
role  In  the  development  of  the  nation's  pool 
of  qualitatively  superb  scientists;  similar  ef- 
forts in  the  humaiLltles  will  produce  similar 
results. 

Of  the  three  fellowship  programs,  one  pro- 
vides support  to  senior  scholars  and  the  other 


two  are  directed  toward  the  younger  scholar 
who  Is  not  yet  in  a  poeitloD  to  compete  with 
men  of  established  reputation,  but  wboae 
need  Is  particularly  great  because  he  is  going 
thixmgh  a  critical  period  in  his  development. 
One  of  the  programs  for  younger  scholars 
provides  support  for  a  period  of  six  to  eight 
months  (that  Is,  for  one  semester  or  for  a 
semester  and  a  summer) ;  the  other,  for  a 
summer  only. 

The  senior  fellowshlpis  will  provide  to  Indi- 
viduals of  already  distinguished  achievement 
as  humanists  a  year  of  uninterrupted  study 
and  writing  and  necessary  travel  to  enable 
them  to  make  contributions  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  their  fields.  The  amount  of  fel- 
lowship support  presently  available  to  senior 
humanistic  scholars  captable  of  using  it 
productively  falls  short  of  the  amount 
needed,  but  the  Endowment's  program  will 
constitute  an  appreciable  increase  In  the  sup- 
port available  and  should  give  a  considerable 
boost  to  morale  and  vitality  In  the  humani- 
ties. The  awards  will  carry  a  maximum 
stipend  of  $15,000,  but  may  not  exceed  the 
individual's  current  salary.  In  addition  to 
his  stipend,  a  fellow  may  receive,  when  Justi- 
fiable, a  travel  allowance. 

The  critical  period  In  the  development  of 
a  young  scholar-teacher  occurs  during  the 
first  five  years  after  his  full  entry  into  pro- 
fessional life.  If  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
sustaining  his  intellectual  growth  and  win- 
ning recognition  and  esteem,  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exert,  as  a  teacher  and  scholar,  that 
leadership  which  flows  from  substantial 
achievement.  Unfortunately,  during  these 
early  years  teaching  assignments  are  at  their 
heaviest  and  opportunities  for  sustained 
study  and  writing  are  rarely  available.  The 
Endowment's  fellowship  and  summer  stipend 
programs  for  younger  scholars  provide  such 
opportunities.  The  number  of  awards  to  be 
made  during  fiscal  year  1967  is  short  of  the 
number  needed,  but,  again,  the  programs 
provide  recognition  of  the  nrM  and  should 
have  Important  psychological  eilects  beyond 
helping  the  recipients  themselves.  For  exam- 
ple, by  eliciting  cppllcations  for  summer  sti- 
pends, the  Endowment's  program  should  In- 
crease the  awareness  In  the  academic  com- 
munity of  the  need  and  utility  of  such 
awards,  and  should  serve  to  bring  institu- 
tional programs  Into  existence  or  cause  thelr 
expanslon  where  they  already  exist. 

In  administering  the  programs  for  younger 
scholars,  the  Endowment  Is  taking  particular 
care  to  seek  out  worthy  Indl'vlduals  In  the 
less  prestigious  Institutions  and  In  geographi- 
cal locations  where  the  means  of  scholarly 
development  are  less  accessible.  Application 
review  committees  have  been  established  In 
each  region,  oomp>osed  of  members  drawn 
from  the  region's  own  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, so  that  good  applicants  from  smaller, 
less  well  known  institutions  will  not  be  over- 
looked. In  order  to  ensure  that  an  appli- 
cant have  a  bright  future  as  a  teacher  as  well 
as  a  scholar,  he  must  be  nominated  by  the 
Institution  at  which  he  Is  teaching,  on  the 
basis  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher  as  well  as 
his  promise  as  a  scholar. 

As  in  the  senior  fellowship  program,  the 
awards  carry  stipends  intended  to  "in^^h  the 
recipients'  current  salaries.  The  stipend  for 
the  sununer  awards  will  be  two-ninths  of  the 
Individual's  current  nine-month  academic 
year  salary,  and  the  stipend  for  the  regular 
six-  to  eight-month  fellowships  will  be  the 
salary  actually  to  be  received  by  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  comparable  months  during  the 
current  year. 

The  Endowment  has  budgeted  t3.000.000 
for  theee  prog;rams  during  the  1967  fiscal 
year  which  will  permit  the  award  of  approxl- 
mentely  50  senior  fellowships,  100  six-  to 
eight-month  fellowships  for  younger  schol- 
ars, and  300  summer  stipends.  If  such  a  dis- 
tribution seems  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
the  relative  quality  of  the  applications  re- 
ceived. Brochures  announcing  the  fellow- 
ship programs  were  published  and  given 
broad  distribution  in  August.    The  deadline 
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tor  applTlng  for  the««  first  fellowshlpe  ■whb 
mid-October.  1968.  and  the  Endowment  in- 
tend* to  announce  the  awards  shortly  after 
•elections  are  reoonunended  by  the  Council 
at  Its  meeting  in  January.  1967.  Moot  awards 
will  be  held  during  the  1867-68  academic 
year,  but  some  will  probably  become  effective 
•a  early  as  the  spring  of  1967 

The  Endowment's  long-range  objective  In 
Its  programs  for  the  development  of  Indi- 
viduals Is  to  establish  a  vartetj;  of  fellowship 
a&d  other  programs  which  can  dramatically 
Increase  the  national  pool  of  human  re- 
•ources  in  the  humanities.  Accomplish- 
ment of  this  objective  will  entail  developing 
mutations  and  hybrids  of  the  three  basic  pro- 
grams In  an  experimental  way  over  a  period 
of  years;  the  level  of  funding  of  the  basic 
programs  must  increase  sufflclently  to  per- 
mit experimentation.  In  the  near  future.  It 
may  be  desirable  for  a  program  to  be  offered 
aimed  at  broadening  the  competence  of  the 
Individual  by  offering  support  which  en- 
ables him  CO  study  systematically  a  field 
tangential  to  his  specialization,  thereby 
strengthening  his  insights  and  understand- 
ing. Other  programs  which  may  be  estab- 
lished over  a  period  of  time  Include  onee 
aimed  at  the  faculty  members  of  small  col- 
leges, and  ones  aimed  at  Increasing  the  con- 
tact between  university  faculties  and  college 
and  Junior  college  faculties. 

The  fellowship  programs  which  have  been 
devised  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
Endowment's  existence  aim  at  providing  an 
initial  contribution  to  the  development  of 
tbe  Individual  scholar;  but  a  major  purpose 
of  supporting  such  development  is  to  enable 
him  to  be  more  effective  in  his  scholarship. 
and  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  humanities 

B.  IHvuiton  of  research  and  publication 

Programs  of  support  for  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge  In  the  fields 
of  the  humanities  were  given  a  high  priority 
by  both  staff  and  Council  during  the  first 
months  of  the  Endowment's  operations.  In 
part  this  reflected  the  very  8F>eciac  language 
of  tbe  act  establishing  the  Endowment:  "Ini- 
tiate and  support  research  and  programs  to 
strengthen  the  research  potential  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  in  tbe  Humanltlee"  In  part 
It  represented  the  staff  and  Council  view  that 
since  knowledge  of  the  humanities  has  both 
Intrinsic  and  pragmatic  value,  the  extent  and 
•opblatlcatlon  of  such  knowledge  must  grow 
tbrouch  Increased  support  for  research. 

Three  programs  of  support  have  been  es- 
tablished In  the  Initial  phase  of  the  Endow- 
ment's operations.  One  Is  for  support  of 
research  projects  and  research  aids;  the  sec- 
ond Is  for  support  of  international  aspects 
of  scholarship;  and  the  third  Is  for  support 
of  publication,  at  present  primarily  for  edi- 
tions of  major  American  authors. 

The  program  for  support  of  research  proj- 
ects and  research  aids  is  aimed  at  providing 
an  Initial  contribution  to  scholarly  enter- 
prise In  the  humanities.  Individual  scholars 
and  groups  of  scholars  are  eligible  for  sup- 
port, and  while  an  academic  affiliation  Is 
usual.  It  Is  not  required  The  support  of 
research  projects  is  open  to  all  fields  of  the 
humanities,  and  can  range  from  rather  re- 
stricted and  precise  studies  of  particularly 
Important  points  In  the  various  fields  to  syn- 
theses baaed  In  part  upon  work  already  done, 
but  also  based  upon  new  research.  T^e  En- 
dowment is  resolved  to  bear  In  mind  the 
national  interest  in  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  research  potential  In  the 
humanities,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
all  such  knowledge  will  be  of  immediate 
use  any  more  than  all  scientific  knowl- 
*<'ge  Is  of  Immediate  use. 

Aids  to  research  ( bibliographies.  Indexes. 
and  catalogues,  for  example)  are  essential 
preliminaries  to  scholarly  research,  and  the 
continuous  production  of  thcM  scholarly  aids 
becomes  more  lmp>ortant  as  knowledge  ex- 
panda  and  Information  multiplies — and,  tn- 
becomea     more     important     txcaute 


knowledge  expejids  and  multiplies.  At  the 
present  the  production  of  aids  to  research 
In  the  humanltlee  Is  lagging.  The  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  found  In  1966 
that  approximately  66  major  projects  for 
creation  of  aids  to  research  In  the  human- 
ities were  of  Immediate  use  and  in  Immedi- 
ate need  of  funding  The  Endowment  ex- 
pects to  contribute  to  support  of  research 
aids  In  the  present  year,  but  limitations  of 
funds  make  It  unlikely  that  the  Initial  con- 
tribution will  have  a  major  effect.  Both 
portions  of  the  program  for  research  will 
have  to  be  expanded  In  a  major  way  In  sub- 
sequent years 

Another  of  the  Endowment's  Initial  actions 
was  to  devise  a  program  of  support  for  the 
production  of  "pure"  texts  of  the  major 
American  authors  The  rationale  for  such 
a  program  seemed  manifest  Emerson  Is  the 
most  revered  non-Aalatlc  phlloeopher-wrlter 
In  .Vsla.  in  Europe,  Whitman  Is  credited  with 
freeing  poetry  from  tlie  shackles  of  verbal 
and  technical  conventions.  Twuln  and  Mel- 
ville are  courted  among  the  worlds  greatest 
novelLBt.s  That  uncorrupted  texts  of  the 
works  of  such  men  do  not  exist  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  stature  and  an  Impoverish- 
ment of  the  American  cultural  and  literary 
heritage  Their  works  are  monumenU;  yet 
the  monuments  are  defaced  and  eroded. 
Both  staff  and  Council  thought  It  desirable 
to  support  restoration  through  a  program  for 
edition^!  of  pure  texu  .\s  the  1966  fiscal 
year  progressed.  It  became  clear  that  there 
were  additional  re8p<3nslbtlltlea  In  the  gen- 
eral area  of  support  for  publication,  and  the 
Endowment's  Intentions,  though  not  Its 
funds,  were  expanded  Athough  11  has  not 
been  p<:>s£lble  to  fund  direct  support  of  pub- 
lication la  the  programs  for  1966  and  1967. 
planning  Is  underway  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  support  a  broader  range  of  needs  In 
subsequent  years 

The  third  program  established  to  sup- 
port development  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  Is  aimed  at  permitting  American 
scholars  to  maximize  their  effectiveness  In 
the  International  context  In  Its  Initial 
stages,  the  program  has  been  restricted  to  a 
modest  level  of  support  for  travel  and  pro- 
viding partial  support  for  archaeological  ex- 
cavations 

Many  American  humanistic  scholars  of  In- 
ternational reputation  fall  to  exercise  leader- 
ship In  International  scholarly  societies 
simply  because  they  cannot  find  funds  to 
attend  the  meetings  A  p.irAllel  concern  Is 
that  many  International  scholarly  societies 
which  would  like  to  have  their  meetings  In 
the  United  States  fall  to  do  so  because  their 
American  members  cin  find  no  funds  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  serving  as  host  The 
Endowment  hopes  by  a  program  of  support 
to  create  circumstances  in  which  American 
scholars  and  scholarship  shine  more  brightly 
In  an  International  context,  and  In  which 
foreign  scholars  are  able  to  sample  the 
American  scholarly  climate  and  bring  their 
particular  contributions  to  the  large  body 
of  American  scholars  who  can  afford  to  at- 
tend International  meetings  held  In  this 
country  The  Interplay  will  enliven  both 
groups 

The  other  portion  of  the  program,  which 
provides  partial  support  of  archaeological 
excavation,  springs  from  the  fact  that  vir- 
tually no  Federal  funds  are  available  for 
support  of  classical  and  European  archae- 
ology: yet  these  areas  are  the  cradles  of 
American  civilization  The  age  of  the 
wealthy  private  patron  Is  passing  If  we  have 
no  respect  for  the  remote  past,  we  shall  have 
no  respect  for  the  immediate  past — nor  shall 
we  learn  from  it  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  to  the  present  generation  of  college 
students.  Hitler  Is  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar 
And  If  we  are  loath  to  learn  about  Caesar's 
civilization,  we  may  fall  to  understand 
Hitler's  aberrations  TTiere  were,  of  course, 
practical  reasons  for  the  Endowment's  entry 
Into  support  of  archaeological  research; 
such  research  Is  not  only  Important  in  Itself. 


but  Is  also  Important  In  the  training  of 
a  new  generation  of  archaeologists,  claesl- 
clsts,  historians,  and  art  historians.  There- 
fore, It  seemed  a  high  priority  to  begin  a 
program  of  support,  even  though  only  mod- 
est funding  was  possible.  In  fiscal  1967. 
funding  will  be  from  the  general  funds  fur 
scholarly  research  and  research  aids. 

As  the  1967  Congressional  appropriation 
was  earmarked  for  fellowships,  educational 
television,  and  talking  books,  the  staff  and 
'  juncU  decided  late  In  fiscal  1966  to  allocate 
$1,500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  when 
the  agency  was  established  to  support  the 
programs  of  research.  11.100.000  was  com. 
mltted  to  scholarly  research  and  aids  to  re- 
search (Including  archaeology);  $350,000 
was  committed  to  suport  of  publication,  pri- 
marily for  editions  of  American  authors;  and 
$50,000  was  committed  to  support  of  schol- 
ar's travel  Thus,  of  the  Endowments 
effective  1967  budget  of  $4,800,000.  one-third 
Is  committed  to  funding  of  the  developmeni 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge.  Initially 
the  Endowment  set  a  fall.  1967  deadline  for 
appllcatlom  ror  support  of  research;  more 
recently,  this  policy  has  been  revised  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  applicants 
conform  to  a  deadline.  The  staff  and  Coun- 
cil view  was  that  administrative  efficiency 
as  well  as  convenience  to  the  scholarly  com- 
munity suggested  handling  the  programs  in 
a  continuum  rather  than  peaking  then; 
around  necessarily  arbitrary  deadllnee. 

The  long-term  objective  of  the  prograni.s 
for  the  development  and  dissemination  or 
knowledge  Is  to  Increase  dramatically  the 
effectiveness  and  relevance  of  humanistic 
scholarship.  In  the  near  future,  the  basic 
programs  which  are  already  In  operation  will 
be  expanded  Larger  funds  for  their  present 
purposes  will  be  sought;  and  new  purposes 
wiu  develop  It  may  prove  desirable  to  es- 
tablish programs  of  support  for  specific  fields 
In  the  humanities;  the  needs  of  American 
scholars  may  require  funding  of  American 
facilities  abroad;  the  computer's  role  In  hu- 
manistic scholarship  may  need  exploration 
and  after  exploration,  expansion.  These  ac- 
tivities, or  others.  wUl  reflect  the  Endow- 
ment's experience  in  Its  present  programs, 
the  advice  of  the  academic  community,  and 
a  commitment  by  the  academic  community 
and  the  Endowment  to  create  a  climate  In 
which  research  in  the  humanities  Is  a  major 
national  resource,  and  Is  recognized  as  rele- 
vant not  only  to  the  scholar,  but  also  to  the 
student  and  the  general  public. 

C.     Division     of     Educational    and     Special 
Projects 

The  programs  established  to  support  the 
Improvement  of  teaching  In  the  humanities 
are  Intended  to  deal  with  education  in  its 
broadest  sense — to  cover  formal  and  Informal 
Instruction  at  all  levels  of  education,  and 
to  Include  those  Instruments  by  which  the 
general  public  Is  Informed  and  entertained 
The  nature  of  the  task  is  formidable,  be- 
cause the  variety  of  possible  programs  i.^ 
Immense. 

The  Initial  months  of  staff  and  Council 
activity  were  devoted  to  exploration  of  the 
projected  fields  of  operation,  with  the  partic- 
ular aim  of  avoiding  duplication  of  activi- 
ties already  supported  by  Federal,  state,  locii 
and  private  agencies.  By  fall,  the  structure 
of  the  Initial  programs  was  determined;  thcv 
fall  Into  three  areas:  programs  dealing  with 
structured  education,  programs  dealing  with 
extramural  education,  and  a  program  de- 
signed to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  center 
or  centers  In  which  the  entire  range  of  the 
humanities  would   be  Included. 

In  the  area  of  structured  education,  the 
Endowment  has  established  a  program  for 
curriculum  dissemination,  a  program  for 
teaching  Internships,  and  a  program  to  sup- 
port Institutional  cooperation.  In  each  pro- 
gram the  Endowment  seeks  to  play  an  in- 
novative, supportive,  and  evaluative  role,  and 
each  program  places  a  consistent  emphasis 
upon   encouraging   cooperation    between   In- 
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gtltutlons  which  traditionally  operate  at  dif- 
ferent levels  and  with  different  conceptions 
of  their  scope  and  purpose. 

Significant  public  and  private  financial 
support  already  exists  for  the  development 
of  curricula  affecting  the  humanities;  con- 
sequently the  Endowment  program  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  spread  knowledge  of  these 
developments  and  to  encourage  experimental 
applications  of  new  and  important  tecb- 
nlques  In  the  teaching  of  humanistic  sub- 
jects Ideally,  the  program  will  bring  the 
secondary  school  teacher  into  a  continuing 
relationship  with  college  and  university  per- 
sonnel, so  that  they  will  together  contribute 
to  the  development  of  new  and  effective 
methods  of  teaching  humanistic  subjects. 
The  typical  vehicle  for  such  an  operation 
Is  the  summer  institute  or  workshop,  but  as 
the  program  develops,  support  will  be  given 
not  only  for  summer  contact  between  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  but  for  mechanisms  for 
continual  give  and  take  between  the  Inno- 
vator and  the  practitioner,  which  also  allow 
for  the  geographical  distribution  of  success- 
ful Innovations. 

In  general,  universities  tend  to  excel  In 
research,  while  colleges  tend  to  excel  In  teach- 
ing. Consequently,  a  teaching  internship 
program  was  established  which  uses  the  col- 
lege environment  as  a  training  ground  for 
potential  university  instructors.  A  small 
number  of  colleges  will  design  experimental 
courses  In  which  a  committed  younger  uni- 
versity teacher  can  participate  for  one  or 
two  years  under  the  guidance  al  a  master 
teacher.  It  is  expected  that  tbe  resident 
teacher  will  return  to  a  university  depart- 
ment with  an  increased  capacity  for  impart- 
ing his  knowledge  of  humanistic  subjects  to 
undergraduate  students.  An  evaluation  of 
this  program  after  Its  first  year  of  operation 
Is  planned  for  the  slimmer  of  1908.  If  suc- 
cessful, this  general  program  would  then  be 
made  available  to  a  significantly  larger  num- 
ber of  colleges  and  universities. 

The  program  for  Institutional  cooperation 
Is  planned  to  encourage  colleges  and  univer- 
sities In  the  same  vicinity  to  take  mutual 
advantage  of  their  respective  facilities.  In 
this  manner,  research  Interests  of  college 
faculty  would  be  kept  alive  and  a  croes- 
fertilizatlon  of  teaching  ideas  could  take 
place.  The  Endowment  will  make  a  few 
small  grants  to  groups  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities who  have  experience  in  Joint  plan- 
ning. Exchanges  of  faculties  and  students, 
reciprocal  use  of  libraries.  Joint  coUoquia 
and  departmental  seminars,  joint  planning, 
research,  teaching  and  similar  activities  will 
be  encouraged  as  a  means  to  more  effective 
teaching  in  the  humanities. 

The  Endowment's  programs  In  extramural 
education  deal  with  television,  talking  books, 
the  press,  and  museums  and  historical  socl- 
etlee.  The  aim  Is  to  Improve  qualitatively 
those  media  which  customarily  bring  the 
subject  matter  of  the  humanities  Intv.  direct 
contact  with  the  general  public,  and  to 
deepen  the  level  at  which  contact  between 
the  public  and  the  media  takes  place. 

In  recognition  of  the  Increasingly  im- 
portant role  played  by  television  in  educa- 
tion, Congress  appropriated  $100,000  to  the 
Endowment  In  1967  for  "the  study  of  educa- 
tional television  and  radio."  With  this 
mandate,  the  staff  and  Council  have  focused 
on  educational  television  and  have  prepared 
a  program  encouraging  educational  broad- 
casters to  produce  video-taped  models  of 
what  may  be  considered  presentations  of 
exceptional  quality  dealing  with  humanistic 
subjects.  With  model  presentations  in  band, 
the  Endowment  might  expand  the  program 
In  subsequert  years.  Eventually  It  may 
provide  support  not  only  In  the  area  of  edu- 
cational television,  broadcast  over  public 
channels,  but  also  In  the  area  of  commercial 
television,  classroom  use  of  video  tapes,  and 
Instructional   films. 

Congress  also  appropriated  for  the  1967 
fiscal  year  $100,000  for  the  development  of 


trftiwng  booka  baaed  on  bumanlstic  subjects. 
New  legislation  enabling  tbe  Library  of  Con- 
greas  to  provide  talking  books, for  handi- 
capped penona  otber  tban  blind,  will  make 
It  unnecessary  for  tbe  Elndowment  to  con- 
tinue tbe  program  paat  this  year.  The  En- 
dowment baa  designed  a  one-year  program 
aimed  at  encouraging  a  wider  range  in  tbe 
selection  of  fairing  books,  and  a  dissemina- 
tion of  tbe  product  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals in  institutions  not  previously  covered 
by  almllar  services.  Tbe  program  Includes 
an  emphasis  on  dissemination  and  evalua- 
tion. 

In  tbe  field  of  Journalism,  the  Endow- 
ment baa  devlaed  a  pilot  program  aimed  at 
involving  JoumallBtic  critics  in  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  tbe  humanistic  environment 
and  biatory.  Aa  tbe  program  develops  in 
subsequent  years,  its  aim  will  be  to  improve 
tbe  quality  of  critics,  thereby  providing  the 
public  wltb  a  more  stimulating  and  in- 
formed baala  for  reacting  to  activities  in 
literature,  tbe  performing  arts,  scholarship. 
and  education  tmder  tbe  purview  of  Journal- 
istic critics. 

Recognisdng  tbe  museums  and  historical 
societies  of  tbe  nation  as  a  major  untapped 
source  of  bumanlstic  understanding,  the  En- 
dowment baa  designed  progr{m:i8  admed  at  re- 
sponding to  the  most  critical  need  in  the 
museum  world:  tbe  upgrading  of  the  compe- 
tence of  curators  and  professional  staff.  The 
staff  and  Council  agreed  to  support  three 
categories  of  activity.  Funds  were  ear- 
marked for  existing  cooperative  programs  be- 
tween unlveraltlee  and  museums  which  were 
seeking  to  bring  new  and  better  trained  in- 
dividuals Into  tbe  museum  world.  Other 
funds  were  designated  for  an  Internship  pro- 
gram which  would  bring  full-time  curators 
from  smaller  muaeuma  into  the  environment 
of  a  larger  teaching  museum  where  they 
could,  for  a  designated  interval,  deepen  their 
subject  matter  knowledge  and  improve  the 
skills  necessary  to  Impart  this  knowledge 
effectively  through  collections  and  exhibits. 
In  order  to  encourage  better  communica- 
tion between  individuals  presently  involved 
in  museum  work,  tbe  Endownment  also  es- 
tablished a  category  of  grants  which  would 
bring  together  historical  society  and  mu- 
seum personnel  in  a  series  of  institutes  and 
seminars. 

Tbe  final  program  presently  funded  under 
tbe  objective  of  improvement  of  humanistic 
education  la  support  of  a  study  to  determine 
tbe  feasiblUty  and  desirablUty  of  estabUsb- 
ing  a  center  or  centers  in  which  outstand- 
ing or  promising  people  from  tbe  whole 
range  of  tbe  bumanities  and  the  arts  are 
included.  In  sucb  a  setting,  the  relation- 
ship between  tbe  various  fields  could  be 
explored,  and  tbe  interplay  of  disciplines 
heightened.  Tbe  center  would  be  an  in- 
strument of  education  by  its  mere  existence. 
The  hope  la  that  such  a  center  would  be  a 
place  where  tbe  relevance  of  the  humanities 
to  public  and  private  life  would  be  dis- 
played both  in  the  interests  of  its  members 
and  In  the  dissemination  of  their  teaching 
and  scholarship.  If  a  reasonable  plan  for 
sucb  a  center  or  centers  can  be  devised,  its 
support  may  become  a  major  activity  of  the 
Endowment  in  future  years. 

Aa  In  tbe  programs  for  support  of  schol- 
arly research  and  publication,  the  Endow- 
ment IniUally  set  a  fall,  1967  deadline  for 
applications  for  support  under  the  programs 
for  improvement  of  bumanlstic  education. 
This  has  subsequently  been  revised  for  the 
same  reasons  which  led  to  the  elimination 
of  the  deadlines  in  the  scholarly  research 
and  publication  programs.  The  total  fiscal 
1967  budget  for  the  programs  under  the 
objective  of  Improvement  of  humanistic 
education  is  approximately  $800,000.  Of 
this,  $200,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  educational  television  and  talking  books 
in  fiscal  1967,  while  approximately  $600,000 
was  allocated  by  the  staff  and  the  Council 
from  the  appropriations  granted  when  the 
agency    was    established.      This    Is    a    small 


portion  of  the  Endowment's  total  budget  of 
$4,600,000  for  1967;  it  reflects  the  Endow- 
ment's desire  to  spend  a  small  amount  well 
In  an  exceedingly  complex  area  where  Fed- 
eral and  other  public  agencies,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate agencies,  have  large  and  various  pro- 
grams. It  also  reflects  the  staff  and  the 
CoiincU  view  that  experience  is  the  best 
guide  to  expanded  programs.  However,  the 
Endowment  expects  to  develop  that  experi- 
ence quickly — Indeed,  It  began  the  process 
in  the  period  covered  by  this  report — and  in 
future  years  very  major  Increases  In  fund- 
ing win  be  required  merely  to  operate  the 
present  programs  at  an  effective  level. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  initial  planning 
of  programs,  the  Endowment  saw  no  need 
or  benefit  In  drawing  a  firm  line  circum- 
scribing future  activities  in  the  area  of  Im- 
provement of  teaching.  Preparations  for 
activity  In  a  number  of  additional  areas  are 
underway,  albeit  their  exact  definition  can- 
not be  attempted  until  additional  experience 
has  been  accumulated  and  additional  fund- 
ing concretely  anticipated.  With  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  accepting  good  Ideas,  wherever 
they  can  be  found,  that  will  promote  the 
public  recognition  of  the  meaning  and  Im- 
portance of  the  bumanities,  the  Endow- 
ment Is  exploring  the  possibility  of  programs 
dealing  with  the  needs  of  culturally  deprived 
students,  interdisciplinary  innovation  In  the 
humanities,  support  of  Junior  college  activi- 
ties, the  Infusion  of  humanistic  content  into 
vocational,  professional  and  adult  education, 
and  the  development  of  experimental  ap- 
proaches to  particular  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

When  the  legislative  mandate  Is  to  "foster 
public  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  humanities,"  and  when  the  importance 
of  such  understanding  and  appreciation  Is 
so  great,  any  neat  attempt  to  draw  a  line  and 
say  the  Job  Is  done  would  not  only  be  craven, 
but  criminal.  For  what  is  at  stake  is  the 
attitude  of  two  whole  American  generations, 
one  of  which  presently  faces  national  and 
international  complexities  which  cry  out  for 
a  broadly  humane  view,  the  other,  and 
younger,  of  which  will  have  to  face  such 
problems  soon. 

rv.  THE  rtrrcrRi 

A  Federal  agency  charged  with  support  of 
the  humanities  must  have  as  a  primary  con- 
cern the  state  of  Its  constituency.  The  state 
of  the  humanities  is  diflBcult  to  read  at  pres- 
ent. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  more  activity 
and  innovation  than  in  any  past  period  in 
this  country;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
considerable  discontent  with  some  of  the 
paths  which  humanists  are  traveling.  There 
are  more  teachers  of  the  humanities  than 
ever  before  (well  over  50,000  in  the  colleges 
and  universities,  and  growing  at  the  lower 
levels  at  the  rate  of  1,000  new  Ph-D.'s  a  year) , 
but  there  are  increasing  doubts  as  to  tbe 
quality  of  their  training,  and  some  concern 
about  the  direction  of  their  Interests.  It  is 
said  that  they  are  monollthlcally  trained  for 
research,  and  that  such  training  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  many  of  our  college  teachers. 
It  Is  further  argued  that  their  training  pre- 
disposes them  to  concentrate  on  research 
rather  than  on  teaching.  The  claim  Is  that 
more  teachers  are  teaching  less.  Tet  counter 
claims  are  made  that  the  average  mature 
humanistic  scholar  is  not  as  productive  in 
research  as  the  average  university  scientist, 
and  that  unless  the  Imbalance  between  hu- 
manistic research  and  scientific  research  can 
be  righted,  the  humanities  will  decline  as 
vital  subjects.  Recent  Government  reports 
have  stressed  the  massive  Federal  funds 
available  for  scientific  research,  and  the 
meager  amount  (less  than  0.5%  of  all  Fed- 
eral funds  for  support  of  research  In  1965) 
for  the  humanities. 

There  are  two  contrasting  solutions  to  this 
dilemma.  One  solution  is  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  programs  that  will  draw  humanists 
away  from  research  and  Into  teaching.    Such 
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a  .aluUon  would  be  dliaatrou..     If  the  hu-  appboix  A-MixBiEa  of  th.  natiomm.  cotjn-     apfdidii  B-ii.Kusa  of  th.  nArr  of  t«, 

knowledge  of  them  miut  irrow  both  in  eztAnt  ... "«».»yCT«i.    mnuvwimmm   ro»    tub    bumani- 

•ad    iopSLiU«U^;^^mILn^  .upp^t^f  „    rerm^«p*rtrv«nl»6»-Oo*Ulnued                    Ti«-<cmtlnu«l 

reee»foh.     The   other   soluUon  U   to  provide  Robert  Ooheen,  President.  Princeton  Unl-          Staff  Members  of  the  NaUonal  Bndowmeiu 

funding  for  programe  that  make  humanlaUc  ^*™*'y                                                                            tor  the   Humanltlea   and    the   NaUonal   En- 

roMarch  mure  effecUve,  by  developing  the  In-  ^""    ^     Haury.    Oirector,    Arizona    State      dowment  for  the  Arto: 

dividual  humaalat.  by  helping  humanuts  to  **"»«"i".  Professor  and  Head   Department  of          Charlee   B    Ruttenberg.   General   Counsel 

work  cooperatively   on  major  reeearch  proj-  Anthropology.  University  of  Arleona.                      Robert  W    Cox,   Director,  Office  of  Admlnlsl 

•cU.   and    by   encouraging   the   humanist   to  _  Adelaide  Hill.   Research  Associate.  African     tratlon:   Richard  H    Hedrlch,  EMrector,  Office 

amphaalze   the   relevance  of  hla   reeearch   to  ^^^<^^»  ^■^oiram    Assistant  Professor  of  Sod-     of  Orante:  Sureva  Sellgaon,  Director,  Office  of 

Ihe  nature  of  life.    Such  a  solution  Is  Incom-  °'^y-  Boeton  University                                              Research. 

pleM.    It  Ignores  the  necessary  dlasemlnaUon  „     °^^  *   Letaon.  Superintendent  of  Public                                      appkkdiz  c 

of  hla  knowledge,  whether  orally  In  a  claaa-  p^^i'l  ^^T^'  P*^''/*'*^                                         Financial    report.    National    Endowment    for 

room,  or  through  works  aimed  at  the  general  „  «*^^«  "   Lumlansky. /»ro/eijor  o/ fn(?it,h,                                 the    Humanitte* 

pubUc.     However  serious   the  plight  of   the  "n'*^.m        w.n""^'I*'"t                                                       p*aT  i-nacAi.  tea.   .»«. ' 

humanltle.  In   the  colleges  and  unlverslUes  °   William  Miller.  President   Textron,  Inc.     „                '**^  '     "**=*^  ^"*   "" 

U  la  far  more  serious  in  the  schools  and  In  ^''»»1ence.  Rhode  Island                                            Receipts     Appropriated  for  fiscal 

the  pubUc   at  large.     Indeed.  It  can   be  said  „  •'0*^"    Courtney    Murray    SJ.    Professor   of          T""^    198« •3,600.000 

that  the  one  place  where  the  humanlUea  are  ^^^^matic  and    Sacred    Theology.    Woodstock      ObUgaUons    Grants  made  In  fls- 

thrlvlng  la  the  colleges  and  unlversltlea    and  College.   Woodstock.  Maryland                                      cal  year  196«. •  M9, 000 

that   the  relative  lack  of  efforts  to  Improve  Meredith  WlUson.  Mustc  Director.  Condxu  -                                                                    

tbem  in  the  schools  and  In  the  broader  pub-  '*''  ""'*  Composer.  Los  Angeiee,  California.                  Unobligated  balance  carried 

Uc  context  reflects  the  fact  that  humanistic  Terms  expiring  in  1370                                    forward  3.461,000 

excellence  has  concenUated  on  the  campus  Germalne  Bree.   Institute   for  Research  In                                           

The  contrast  here  with  the  state  of  the  scl-  the  HumanlUea    I'nlverslty  of  Wisconsin              '■*"    n— rtscAL    tia*    ibst     (paocaAU    esti- 

ences  la  InstrucUve.     The  general  public  ap-  John  Ehle,    R'rtter.  Wlnston-aalem    North                                          mates.' 

preclatlon  of  science  has  never  been  as  high  Carolina                                                       '                  Receipts 

aa  It  U  today.     The  science  programs  of  the  Emily  Genauer,  Art  Cntic.  New  York  Her-         Appropriated     for    lUcal     year 

•eoondary  schooU  have  never  been  so  Imag-  ajd  Tribune                                                                          1987                                                $3  000  000 

i^"'""  'H.'"'^ '!!*•  ^"^  "^  »ophlatlcated  as  Emmette  3    Bedford.  Professor  of  Govern-          Unobligated  balance"  from"  fli^       ' 

they  are  today.    Since  the  Second  World  War.  ment.  Unlversuy  of  Texas                                                     year    1966                                          3  461  000 

there  has  been  a  revolution  In  the  teaching  Barnaby  C   Keeney.-  President   Brown  Unl-                                                                    "=  =.  -^   ' 

of  science  at  all  leveU.    No  such  phenomenon  veniuy.   Provideni-e.   HhcKle   Island                                    Total  availability 4  461  000 

can  be  obaenred  In  the  humanities.  David  Mason.  Professor  of  Laic    University 

The  Endowment  Intends  to  develop   pro-  of  Montana                                                                       ,  t„  n,^,  „„..  ,n-.    .k     »i  .1        ,  »_      ^ 

SS:  '^f.^'  r^^^'V^  qualltauvely  the  James   Cuff   OBrten.    Director.   Committee     Uon'^o^X'"/^"^d  me   Hum.^rer'^w'a: 

rr^ed'af Lh^r^;re  '^^-eff-^^tTn  worrr:;?';ir<^^*°hiX„"^'^  ''^'-  :s^!r^  ^-^^^r  ^-^-  -^^^  - 

^o«.  instruments  of  t^e  humanltle-  useful  leoh  Jr^pT'^'rcliu^'tTu   Pef  *  Asao-      S^w^e^ '^ VtVu  ro°^t"r3''^0^ 

in   reaching    the    general    publlc^televlslon.  dates.  New  York    New  York                                     -^^tJIhT^  V.  -k,     .     7v-^^      W^,00y 

^^'^Z^ir^'^'l^o^'r.'T'^  ^""^  """n  n  r"-^  ^P^".'"^o7J<^  Divinity   School,     ^nt'^^r'  ^^fuL'^U^'j  f^ca^^yS   om 

rSi  ^man^t  J^ls'^^h^e   key'l^ne^und  ''''"■''^''  °J  ^^"«°'  ^•^''=^'  ""°°^'                -^'^  ^'  =  »   °^  "^«  *<^'- 

which  such  efforts  must  be  built  la  order  to  ^"^*  eipiring  in  1972                                 In  fiscal  year  1B6«.  the  funds  expended  for 

achieve   a   lasting   effect.     It  serves   no  pur-  Edmund  Ball   Chairman  of  the  Board.  Ball      P'l'Toaea  of   administering  programa  of  the 

poM  to  instill  a  high  school  student  with  a  brothers  Company.  Muncle.  Indiana.                     NaUonal    KoundaUon   on    the   Arts   and   the 

dilTlng   Interest   In   hUrtory.   then   send   him  Kenneth    Clark.    Professor    of    Psychology.     Humanities  totaled  •597.038. 

Into  a  college  where  his  history  profeaaor  has  ^^^  College  of  New  York.                                                                     onaATiMO  cxtsra 

not  been  able  to  sustain  his  own  Interests.  Oerald  P    Else.  Chairman.  Department  of              NaUonal    Endowment    for    the 

It  Mrrea  no  purpose  to  create  public  interest  ^^l^;  ^'^''-eralty  of  Michigan.                                         HumanlUea         (expenditures 

In  the  humanlUea,  If  those  who  must  serve  -            '^^   Bower.   Director,   Bureau  of  Social                  from    December    1     1965     to 

that  Interest  are  so  poorly  trained  that  they  Science  Research.  Inc.  Washington.  DC                           June  30    1966)                     "            •64  030 

quench  what  great  effort  has  Ignited.  Paul     Hor?,.n.     Dirpr for.    Center    for    Ad-              NaUonal    Endowi^"e"nt""f"o"r    the 

In  the   next  several   years,   one  may  hope  ''^"''^^  ^r      ,'^-  ^esleyan  University                                 Arts  (expenditures  from  July 

that    new    approik:he8    to    teaching    and    re-  ,    *    ^    ,^^'.  '''■"/''"or  0/ PftiioaopAy.  Wash-                   1.    1989.    to    June    30     1966 

•Mrch   at  all    leveU  of   the   humanities   will  "^°  „  'V^k^!  ,    „.   ,                                                    Including  obligations  by  the 

create   the   poeslbUity   of   a   genuine   break-  *^!*  "/"'"c^koff.  Professor  of  Law.  Uol-                  NaUonal     CouncU     on     the 

through.     It   U  also  enUrely  likely   that  In-  ^^"l^^ ,      ^^^'                                                                     Arts  prior  to   the   establlsh- 

craaalng   numbers   of   studenu.   competlUon  t.narlea    E.    Odegaard.    President.    Unlver-                  ment  of  the  NaUonal  Poun- 

for  funds,  and  the  absence  of  a  focused  na-  '">"  "^  Washington.                                                                    daUon  on  the  Arts  and  the 

ttooal  effort  to  up-grade  the  humanitlee  will  appxndk   a— xzicBna  of  the  otaff  of  tkb                 Humanities,    September    39, 

cause    such    an    opportunity    to    be    missed  .vational    «»idowmki»t    roa    thb    hvuani-                   1965)    335,277 

The    Indowmant    expecU    to    encourage    as  rias  *                                                                                        Shared     expenditures     of     the 

many  promising  avenues  of  qualltaUve  Im-  Chairman     Henry  Allen  Moe  •  Bamabv  C                   ^^o  Endowments 197,721 

provement  at  all  levels  and  In  all  fields  as  its  Keeney                                                    oamaoy  t-.                                                                           

runda  permit.     It  hopes  to  serve  as  a  leaven  Deputy  Chairman    Philip  3   Brough ton  •                          "To'^'    operating    coete    of 

to  draw  attention  to  the  needs  and  the  satis-  Wallace  B   Edgerton                                                                       the  National  Poundatlon 

factlona  of  the   humanlUee,     But  It  Is   well  Spinal  Assistant  to  the  Chairman    John  B                            °"     ^^^     Arts     and     the 

aware  that  the  break-throughs  must  come  In  Gardner                                                                                                  Humanities    •597  023 

APFBTOixA-   MrMBxaaoFTHrMATiONAi-corH-  ^^'^""^^    National    Council    on    the    Hu-      meeUng;    however,   only   two  specific  granw 

CTi.  01.  THX  mmAMrriBi  mantties    Anr-.e  von  der  Ueth                                  „ere  negoUated  and  funded    (for  a  total  of 

Henry  Allen  Moe.   fnfenm  cnairman    No-  ^*"*'0''     °f     Fellowships     and     Stipends       •39.000)  In  fiscal  1966. 

▼ember  18,   1965-June  30.  1966'  Jamee.  H  Blessing,  Director                                            .  ^t   the   end   of   Uie    1966   fiscal   year    the 

B«naby  C   Keeney.  Chairman.  July  1,  1966  3aunderR^dln.r''?^rect^r'*   ^'""'^"°"     ^       »'""'  "^  appropriated  funds  remained  inuct 

to  present                                            .         j  •,  i«~  aaunders  Redding,  Director                                         ,,««,  Foreword. ,     To  this  was  added  the  Cun- 

Dn-lsion  of  Educational  arid  Special  Prof-      gresslonal     approprlaUon     for     fiscal     1867 

Term,  expiring  in  1»9»  ects     Robert  H    Walker.  Director;    Stanley  S       which    comprised    $1,800,000    for   feUowBhlps. 

GusUve    O.    Arlt,    President,    Council    of  O^^osh.  Program  Ofllcer.  Joan  W   Rafter.  Pro-      »100,000  for  a  study  of  educaUonal  television 

Graduate     Schoola     of     the     United     States.  F^t"  Analyst.                                                                  and   tlOO.OOO   for   a   talking   books   progrnni 

Washington,  DC.  Trill                                                                                "^^   Endowment   therefore   decided    to   po^>l 

'Deceased                                                                      the  funds  granted   by  the  legUlatlon  estab- 

•on  July   1.   1^,  Barnaby  C.   Keeney  be-  .^  ^^f.  .T.^l  iTd  tt'Z.cVl^.':.'''^''-  ""^"      J^l^e^d  fo'r"  19irjvr  ^t  ^ror.^  bu^d^^ 

^i:^nM^c:^h%"^ye^'as^rt;rim''c'^hal"mrj  k  '  ^^     "-    se--,    ^ntn    July    1.    1966,    Mr      o^  •Ofil^cJoo^'^Jr  ?:c!^^'967,'^^«^S 

««  »,^nt!j^  »r  1!-.^    f  T  K     ''^^J'^^P-  K«-fney  I.1  the  present  Incumbent                              shows  the  Endowment's  estimates  of  Its  pro- 

K^ney^.^o^t^To,!n..,  •  Mr    Broughton  served  u.ntn  July  1.   1966,       gram    expenditures    for    the    currfnt^cU 

Keeney  ■  seat  on  the  Council.  Mr    Edgerton  Is  the  present   Incumbent.            year. 
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FinanclaJ   report,   National    Endovrment   for 
the  Humanities — Continued 

P.*BT    II — FISCAL    TEAR     1987     (PBOGEAM    ESTI- 
MATES) • — OonUnued 
Allocations  of  program  funds: 
Development  of  Individuals: 

Poetdoctoral    fellowships 750,000 

Summer  stipends 300,000 

Senior   fellowships 760,000 

Additional    fellowship   funds         200,  000 

Subtotal    2.000,000 


Development    and     dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge: 

Scholarly  research 

Scholarly    travel 

Publication    


1,086,000 

25,000 

350.000 


Subtotal    ---     1,461,000 


Improvement  of  teaching  and 
public  understanding: 

Structured  education 

Extramural    education 

Center  study 

Subtotal    


Development  and  planning: 
Subtotal 


224,000 

608,000 

60,000 

782.000 


218.000 


Total   program   allocations 

fiscal  year  1967 4.461,000 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  These  are  not 
frUls,  Mr.  President.  This  money  has 
been  used  for  fellowships  in  history,  so- 
cial science,  literature,  philosophy,  music, 
classical  studies,  linguistics,  and  art,  for 
instructural  television,  for  a  talking 
books  pilot  project  for  the  blind,  for  a 
study  program  to  bring  young  arts  critics 
to  New  York  for  a  year  of  study,  for  pro- 
grams for  State  historians  and  historical 
agencies,  for  an  international  writing 
program  for  research  projects,  for  sup- 
port of  publications,  for  a  program  to 
produce  "pure"  texts  of  major  American 
authors,  for  archeologlcal  excavations, 
for  a  project  to  upgrade  the  competence 
of  museum  curators,  and  for  many  other 
worthwhile  projects. 

We  are  faced  with  a  blind,  unreason- 
ing slap  at  a  program  which,  in  its  first 
year  of  existence,  has  performed  a  most 
worthwhile  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. A  little  group  now  wants  to  make 
drastic  slashes  in  this  Important  pro- 
gram because  they  object  to  a  few  grants 
which  amount  to  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  total  amount  of  grants  made  by  the 
agency.  What  is  more,  although  they 
may  protest  with  all  the  demagogic  In- 
dignation they  can  muster,  the  grants  in 
question  seem  to  have  been  made  In  com- 
plete concurrence  with  congressional 
Intent. 

Of  course.  I  am  not  prepared  to  defend 
the  wisdom  of  every  grant  which  was 
made.  But  neither  do  I  believe  that  I 
have  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  or  the 
right  to  set  myself  up  as  the  sole  arbiter 
of  what  Is  suitable  for  a  grant.  I  would 
urge  this  attitude  on  others.  The  fact 
some  things  do  not  strike  us  as  fully 
justified  may  indicate  a  defect  In  our 
wisdom  rather  than  Justification  for  at- 
tacking those  who  approve  of  the  grant. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  a  larger 
Issue  at  stake.  That  is  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  a  sufiQclently  mature  na- 
tion to  undertake  a  program  of  this  kind. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reafOrm  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  support  for  arts 


and  humanities,  by  appropriating  the 
full  amount  requested  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  HOUSTON  LAW 
SCHOOL  CELEBRATES  20TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  13,  the  University  of  Houston 
Law  School  held  its  20th  annual  Spring 
Honors  Banquet,  commemorating  the 
20th  year  of  Its  founding.  During  these 
20  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  grown  into 
a  major  law  school,  and  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  fine  law  schools  of  that 
area. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  a  member  of 
the  State  of  Texas  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  In  1947,  when  this  law  school 
was  founded,  to  pass  upon  its  credentials, 
and  to  certify  its  students  for  examina- 
tions to  take  the  State  bar.  So  I  have 
more  than  average  pride  in  seeing  the 
success  of  this  school. 

The  500  students  at  the  University  of 
Houston  School  of  Law  have  attended 
91  different  colleges,  and  give  to  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  law  school  a  large  and 
varied  background.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  showing  the  differ- 
ent schools  which  were  attended  by  the 
University  of  Houston  law  students  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Colleges  represented  by  students  of  Univer- 
sity of  Houston  College  of  Law,  1966-67 

Abilene  Christian  College 

Alvln  Junior  College 

Arlington   State   University* 

Austin    College 

Baylor  Unl veralty* 

Bradley   University* 

Brevard  Engineering  College 

Brlgham  Young  University  • 

Contenary  College 

Cornell  University 

Duke  Unlveralty 

Emory    University 

East  Texas  State  University 

Georgia  InsUtute  of  Technology 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College.. 

Harvard  University 

Howard  Payne  College* 

Indiana   University 

Iowa  State  University* 

Lamar  State  College  of  Technology* 16 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute* 

Louisiana    State    University    and    Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College 

Lubbock  Christian  College* 

Marquette  University* 

Midwestern  University 

MlUsaps  College- 

New  York  City  Community  College 

North  Texas  State  University* 16 

Northwestern  State  College 

Northwestern  University* 

Oklahoma  Baptist  University 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Omaha  Baptist  College 

Pan  American  College 

Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College* 

Rice   University* 1 

Roosevelt  University 

Rutgers  University* 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College* 1 

Spring  Hill  College 

Southeastern  Oklahoma  State  College — 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tablo. 


Colleges  represented  by  students  of  Univer- 
sity of  Houston  College  of  Law,  1966-67 — 
Continued 

Southern  Methodist  University* 7 

St.  Edward's  University* 3 

St.  Louis  University*   2 

St,  Thomas  University* 6 

Stanford   University    1 

Stephen  P,  Austin  State  College* 6 

Sul  Ross  State  College 1 

Tarleton   State   College*    2 

Texas  A,  &  M,  University  * 26 

Texas   Christian  University*    6 

Texas  College  of  Arte  and  Industrlee* 3 

Texas  Technological   College*    12 

Texas  Wesleyan  College*  2 

Texas  Western  College* 7 

Texas  Woman's  University 1 

Trinity  UrUverslty*    2 

Tulane  University :. 4 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy 1 

University  of  Alabama*   2 

University  of  Arkansas* 3 

University  of  Cairo 1 

University  of  Chicago 1 

University  of  Corpus  Christl* 2 

University  of  Cincinnati*   1 

University  of  Florida 1 

University  of  Houston*  115 

University  of  Kansas* 2 

University  of  Maryland 2 

University   of  Massachusetts   1 

University  of  Michigan*    1 

University   of  Notre  Dame 3 

University  of  Ok!ahoma   3 

University  of  the  South 1 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi 1 

University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana*.  2 

University  of  Texas* 67 

University  of  Tulsa 2 

University  of  Virginia 1 

University  of  Wisconsin* 1 

University  of  Washington 1 

Vanderbllt  University* 1 

VUlanova  University 1 

Virginia  Military  Institute*   1 

Wake  Forest  College* 1 

Washburn   University 1 

Wellesley   College 1 

West  Texas  State  University* 5 

West  Virginia  University* 1 

University  of  Missouri*   1 

•Represented  by  new  students, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  salute  the  Houston  College  of  Law  on 
this  important  milestone  In  its  growth 
and  congratulate  Dean  John  Nelbel  and 
the  members  of  the  law  school  faculty 
on  a  job  well  done. 

I  was  afforded  the  great  privilege  of 
delivering  an  address  at  the  banquet,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  my  remarks  "Crime  in  the  Streets: 
What  of  the  Victim?"  and  a  program 
from  the  banquet  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Crime  in  the  Streets: 
Victim? 


What  of  the 


(Excerpts    of    remarks    by    Senator    Ralph 
YARBOROUGH  at  the  Spring  Banquet  of  the 
University    of    Houston    College    of    Law, 
Rice  Hotel.  Houston,  Tex.,  Apr,   13.   1967) 
Mr.    President.    Members   of   the   Faculty, 
Distinguished  Guests.  Members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Body.     It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  have 
been  asked  to  address  this  Twentieth  Anniial 
Banquet  of  the  University  of  Houston  Col- 
lege of  Law.     Having  been  a  member  of  the 
State    Board    of    Law    Examiners    for    four 
years   (1947-51),  I  worked  often  with  Dean 
White    and    your    then    young    law    school. 
Even  In  those  early  years  of  your  law  school, 
you  had  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and 
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•ehl«T«m«iit.     I  read    your  papers   for  four 
;«•»,  BO  I  am  In  a  poaltlon  to  knov. 

My  law  acbooi  experience  baTlnc  Includad 
Kxne  work  aa  a  qula-maTer  al  tb«  Unlveralty 
of  Tezaa  Law  School,  and  my  law  azperl- 
•DC«  having  included  four  yaara  aa  AMlatant 
Attorney  General  of  Texaa  and  five  years  as 
K  District  Judge,  and  a  Directorship  of  Uie 
Mattonal  Association  of  Law  Si&mlners,  a 
brlaf  period  as  ^  lecturer  In  land  law  at  the 
DnlTeratty  of  Texas  Law  School,  I  have  never 
Uvt  my  Interest  in  law  school  work.  Great 
opportunities  came  to  me  In  life  because  of 
my  association  with  a  law  school.  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  them. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  with  you 
a  subject  in  legislation,  not  yet  to  the  stage 
of  litigation  or  adjudication. 

There  are,  I  am  sure,  many  legislative  pro- 
posals now  pending  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress which  are  of  slgnlflcant  Interest  to 
you  aa  lawyers,  and  students  of  the  law. 
dealing  with  crime,  taxes,  property  rights, 
dTll  rights,  and  transportation. 

A  legislative  area  In  which  I  am  greatly  In- 
terested Is  that  of  compensation  for  victims 
of  criminal  violence,  as  proposed  In  my  bill 
S.  M8  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  Importance  of  this  bill  caiuiot  be 
read  alone  In  the  dollars  and  cents  which  It 
would  provide  to  the  victims  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence— Important  as  this  goal  Is.  This  bill 
records  for  the  American  people  a  milestone 
In  the  quest  for  a  humane  and  socially  re- 
sponsible treatment  of  Innocent  people 
brutalized  by  acts  of  violence.  With  this 
bUl,  we  can  demonstrate  that  a  wealthy  na- 
tion which  can  spend  millions  to  bring  to 
ixmXXcm  the  perpetrators  of  crime  Is  not  In- 
different to  the  plight  of  their  victims. 

The  Innocent  victim  of  crimes  of  violence 
has  until  recently  been  the  forgotten  person 
of  our  society.  The  danger  today  Is  that  as 
we  derote  greater  attention  to  crime  detec- 
tion and  prevention  and  the  rehabilitation 
ot  the  criminal,  the  enormity  of  our  neglect 
at  tba  victims  of  criminal  violence  will  be 
magnified. 

In  recent  years  comp>etuatlon  programs 
have  been  adopted  by  the  countries  of  New 
Zealand  and  Great  Britain,  and  In  this  coun- 
try by  the  States  of  California  and  New  York. 
Svrcral  other  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia are  reported  as  having  taken  some 
action  looking  to  the  adoption  of  compensa- 
tion programs.  New  York  City  Is  reported 
«•  baring  adopted,  as  of  December  29,  1965  a 
«>-c*Ued  "Good  Samaritan  Law"  under  which 
payments  may  be  made  by  the  city  to  per- 
sona Injured  or  killed  in  the  prevention  of 
crimes. 

8.  640.  the  Criminal  injuries  Compensation 
Act  of  1047.  which  I  introduced  on  January 
25.  1M7  Is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Joining  me  as 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  are  Senators  Bart- 
latt.  Clark.  Dodd.  Gruenlng.  Hart.  Inouye. 
Magnuson.   and   Mondale   and   Bible. 

I  first  Introduced  this  compensation  pro- 
posal on  June  17.  IMS  as  S  215S  of  the  80tb 
Congress.  This  was  after  the  adoption  of  the 
New  Zealand  plan  which  became  effective  on 
January  1.  1964,  and  the  British  plan  which 
came  Into  force  on  August  1,  1064.  It  was, 
however,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Cali- 
fornia plan  In  1966,  and  the  New  York  plan 
in  1000.  I  Uke  to  think  that  possibly  my 
bill  and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  gen- 
erally may  have  made  some  contributions  to 
tba  favorable  conslderaQon  of  the  proposals 
adopted  by  these  two  moat  populous  states 
La  tbs  Union. 

I  bave  made  several  refinements  in  my 
pnaant  proposal  as  compared  with  the  bill 
■a  flr«t  Introduced.  These  changes  appeared 
deslrabte  after  study  and  consideration  ex- 
tending ovsr  a  two-year  period,  during  which 
I  otreulated  the  bUi  to  aU  the  law  schools  of 
tbe  country.    Many  law  school  publications 


oonunented  on  It.     I  invite  your  continuing 
advice  and  comments  on  It. 

S.  646  the  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation 
Act  of  1967  would  compensate  the  victims 
of  crimes  of  violence  for  injuries  to  the 
person  It  does  not  cover  loss  of  property. 
It  Is  applicable  only  to  cases  In  which  the 
Injured  person  Is  the  innocent  victim  of  a 
crime  and  Injury  It  Is  applicable  only  to 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  Including  tbs 
District  of  Columbia,  American  ships  on  the 
high  seas  and  International  waters,  and  other 
areas  under  the  exclusive  or  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Pederal  Government. 

The  bin  would  create  a  Pederai  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission  which 
would  be  a  three-man  tribunal  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  Hit  Seriate,  for  8-year  staggered 
terms.  The  chairman,  who  would  t)e  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the 
highest  court  of  a  State  for  at  least  eight 
years,  would  be  designated  by  the  President. 
The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
would  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  Commission  powers  could  be  exercised 
by  an  authorised  representative  In  any  place. 
Injury  or  death  resulting  from  eighteen 
oITenses  which  possibly  tn^y  be  grouped  un- 
der the  headings  of  homicide,  assaults,  and 
sexual  offenses  of  violence,  occurring  In  areas 
where  the  Federal  Government  exercises  gen- 
eral police  power  would   be  compensable. 

It  Is  the  Commission's  function  and  duty 
to  examine  tbe  evidence  presented  to  It  both 
to  determine  what  level  of  compenaatlon 
should  be  granted  and  whether.  In  fact,  the 
person  making  the  claim  Is  truly  an  Innocent 
victim 

The  Cjnvmlsslon  may  order  the  payment  of 
compenaatlon  to  three  categories  of  persons: 
(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Injured  person: 
or  (3l  In  the  case  of  the  personal  Injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  Is  for 
pecuniary  loes  suffered  ur  expenses  Incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person,  or  (3) 
In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim,  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or  closest 
relation  of  the  deceased  victim,  or  any  one 
or  more  of  such  dependents. 

The  absence  of  a  criminal  Intent  is  not  an 
essential  factor  for  determining  entitlement 
to  compensation  A  person  ahall  be  deemed 
to  have  Intended  an  act  or  omission  not- 
withstanding that  by  reasons  of  age.  Insanity, 
drunkenness,  or  otherwise  he  was  legally 
incapable  of  forming  a  criminal  intent.  The 
Commission  may,  however,  consider  any  cir- 
cumstance It  determines  relevant,  including 
the  Dehavlor  of  the  victim  which  contributes 
dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  to  his  Injury  or  death. 
unless  such  Injury  or  death  resulted  from  the 
victim's  lawful  attempt  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  or  to  apprehend  an  of- 
fender. The  Commission  must  find  that  the 
act  or  omission  complained  of  did  occur,  and 
that  injury  or  death  resulted  therefrom. 

The  authority  of  the  Commission  to  award 
compensation  dependent  on  the  prosecution 
or  conviction  of  the  accused  for  the  offense 
giving  rise  to  the  Injury  The  Commission 
may,  however,  upon  application  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  person  or  persons 
alleged  to  have  caused  the  Injury  or  death 
suspend  proceedings  until  such  application 
Is  withdrawn  or  until  a  prosecution  for  an 
offense  arising  out  of  such  act  or  omission  Ls 
no  longer  pending  or  Imminent 

The  pwyment  of  comp)ensatlon  may  be 
ordered  for  (1)  expenses  actually  and  rea- 
sonably Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Injury 
or  death  of  the  victim;  (2)  loss  of  earning 
power;  (c)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents 
of  the  deceased  victim,  (d)  pain  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  victim;  and  (e)  other  pecuniary 
loss    resulting   frccn   the   personal   injury   or 


death  of  the  victim  which  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  reasonable. 

Application  for  compensation  must  be 
made  wltiUn  two  years  of  injury  or  deal." 
and  compensation  shall  not  be  awarded  In  an 
amount  In  excess  of  135.000. 

Compensation  will  not  b«  awarded  In  two 
situations:  (1)  If  the  victim  was  at  the  tlmp 
of  tbe  Injury  or  death  living  with  the  offender 
aa  his  wife  or  her  husband,  or  (2)  In  situa- 
tions when  the  Commission,  at  its  discretion. 
feels  unjust  enrichment  to  or  on  behalf  of 
the  offender  would  result. 

Any  order  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion may  be  made  on  such  tenns  as  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate,  and  any 
payments  received  by  the  victim  from  the  of- 
fender shall  be  deducted  from  any  pay- 
ments awarded   by   the  Commission. 

The  Coirunlsslon  may  Institute  an  action 
against  a  person  convicted  of  an  offense  giv- 
ing rise  to  an  award  for  compensation  fnr 
recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
compensation. 

In  the  matter  of  the  attorney's  fees,  the 
CoDunlsslon  may  allow  whatever  Is  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances. 

Orders  and  decisions  of  the  Commission  are 
reviewable  on  appeal  but  no  trial  de  novo  vi 
the  facts  determined  by  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed. 

Injury  Is  defined  to  Include  actual  bodily 
harm,  pregnancy,  and  mental  or  nervous 
shock. 

The  term  "victim"  meaiu  the  direct  and 
Immediate  victim  of  the  offense — a  person 
who  Is  Injured  or  killed  by  an  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  person  which  Is  within  the 
description  of  any  of  the  offenses  specified 
In  the  bill. 

The  heart  of  the  proposal  Is  found  In  sec- 
tion 301  which  deals  with  the  award  of  pay- 
ments of  compensation.  Where  any  person 
Is  Injured  or  kllleo  by  any  act  or  omission 
of  any  other  person  which  Is  within  the  de- 
scription of  offenses  of  the  bill,  the  Commis- 
sion may  make  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Injured  person  or  to  any  person  responsible 
for  the  victim's  maintenance.  In  the  case 
of  the  death  of  the  victim,  the  payments  are 
to  be  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  dependents 
or  closest  relations.  Tbe  Commission  bus 
wide  discretion  In  making  awards,  subject 
of  course  to  the  $29,000  limitation. 

The  Commission's  right  to  consider  be- 
haviour of  the  victim  which  contributed  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  his  Injury  or  death 
should  provide  Insurance  against  unmerl- 
tortous  claims. 

It  Is  not  Intended  that  any  victim  should 
receive  double  benefits  or  be  better  off  by 
reason  of  tbe  crime  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  been,  and  therefore,  In  assessing 
the  compensation  to  be  paid,  the  Comml-s- 
slon  Is  required  to  deduct  any  payment  re- 
ceived by  the  victim  or  by  any  of  his  depend- 
ents from  the  offender  or  from  any  person 
on  behalf  of  the  offender,  or  from  the  United 
States  (except  thoee  received  under  this  bill), 
a  State  or  any  of  Its  subdivisions,  for  per- 
sonal Injury  or  death  compensable  under  this 
legislation. 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  much  has  been 
said  about  the  rights  of  offenders  and  al- 
leged offenders,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
handed  down  a  number  of  extremely  Im- 
portant opinions  on  the  subject  of  due  proc- 
ess of  criminal  law.  We  must  talk  about  and 
understand  these  decisions.  But  we  must 
not  let  that  dlscuaslon  obscure  an  equally 
important  subject  which  has  been  greatly 
neglected — the  status  of  the  victim  of  the 
crime.  The  trend  of  crime  statistics  In  the 
United  States  Is  ever  upwards.  Tear  after 
year  the  official  graph  for  crime  violence 
Inches  higher.  Collectively,  the  victims  of 
these  crimes  and  their  survlvora  constitute 
the  largest  forgotten  minority  In  the  Unit- 
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ed  States.  Their  attackers,  If  apprehended, 
are  generally  defended  by  lawyers,  examined 
by  peychlatrlats,  and  treated  by  physicians — 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  If  sent  to 
prison  they  are  fed  and  educated  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  As  for  the  ylctlm,  his  fam- 
ily and  those  dependent  upon  him  for  sup- 
)K>rt.  society  generally  has  shown  no  similar 
concern.  The  history  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment reveals  a  steadily  Increasing  concern 
with  the  treatment  of  criminals  and  an  al- 
most total  lack  of  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  victim. 

My  proposal  would  not,  of  course,  extend 
to  all  cases  of  criminal  violence.  By  Its 
terms  It  is  applicable  only  to  those  areas 
of  the  country  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exercises  general  police  power.  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  would  encourage  States 
additional  to  California  and  New  York  to 
adopt  similar  compensation  plans.  Of 
course,  I  would  hope  that  Texas  would  be 
c>ne  such  state  providing  compensation  for 
this   neglected   group,   the   victim   of  crime. 

Law  schools  have  been  the  traditional 
greenhouses  that  bring  to  flower  our  fin- 
est developments  of  law  toward  more  ade- 
quate justice  for  the  people.  I  urge  you  as 
you  face  your  existing  second  20  years  to 
join  In  this  expansion  of  legal  remedies 
to  the  forgotten  class  of  Innocent  victims 
of  crime. 

The  Bab  Association  or  the  UNTVBaarrr  or 
Houston  Coixxoe  or  Law,  20rH  Annoai. 
Spsino   Honors    Banqttst,   April    13,    1B07 

PROGRAM 

Dinner. 

Welcome  and  Acknowledgments:  John  F, 
Nichols,  President.  University  of  Houston 
Bar  Association. 

Toastmaster:  Arthur  Terrell,  President, 
Houston  Bar  Association. 

Introduction  of  Honored  Guests:  Arthur 
Terrell. 

Presentation  of  Special  Awards  to  Out- 
standing Students:  John  B.  Nelbel,  Dean, 
University  of  Houston  College  of  Law. 

1.  Outstanding   Garwood   Award. 

2.  Malcolm  McDermott  Award. 

Howard  Pollock  Award:  Hon.  Howard  W. 
Pollock.  United  States  Congressman  from 
Alaska. 

Introduction  of  the  Principal  Speaker: 
Arthur  Terrell. 

Principal  Address:  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borough.  Senior  United  States  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Conclusion. 

STUDENT     BAR     ASSOCIATION     OmCERS,     IBSS-ST 

President:  John  F.  Nichols. 
Vice  President:    D.  Neel  Richardson. 
Secretary:  Homer  Price. 
Parliamentarian:  James  Parsons. 
Treasurer:  Richard  Fielder. 
Historian:  James  McRae. 
Spring    Banquet    Co-Chalrmen:    John    T. 
Schneider,  Larry  Wynn  Bass. 

Clati  Preaidenti 

Senior  Day:    Joe  Glen  Thompson. 
Senior  Night:  Steve  Peterson. 
MIdlaw  Day:  BUI  Schaffer. 
Mldlaw  Night:  Bob  Donaho. 
Freshman  Day:    George  Karem. 
Freshman  Night:   Jim  McKlbben. 
Law  Senator:  John  Maurice  O'Quinn. 
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Editor-ln-Chlef :  John  Maurice  O'Quinn. 
Managing  Editor:  Alvln  Louis  Zimmerman. 
Articles  Editor:    Robert  Melbum  Hopson, 
Ann  Adams. 
Comment  BdlUv:   Stanley  L.  Blend. 
Note  Bdltor:  Tom  MUler. 
Review  Sdltor:   Larry  Wynn  Bass. 
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OOUXCS    OF    LAW    VACULTT 

Burton  C.  Agata,  Associate  Professor  of 
Law,  A.B.,  JJD.,  Mlcblgan;  LLJtf.,  New  York. 

Newell  H.  Blakely,  Frofeasor  of  Law,  BA., 
Ouachita  Baptist  College:  Ph.M.,  Wisconsin; 
LL3.,  Texas;  LLJtI.,  Michigan. 

Robert  H.  Bowmar,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law,  AS..  MJl.,  Boston  U.;  JX).,  North- 
western. 

Raymond  L.  Britton.  Associate  Professor  of 
Law,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State;  LL.B.,  South- 
em  Methodist;  LL.M.,  Harvard. 

James  8.  Covington,  Jr.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Law,  B3A.,  LL3.,  Texas. 

John  L.  Cox.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Law,  BS.,  LL3.,  Houston. 

Alan  D.  Culllson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law,  BJS.,  Chicago;   J.D.,  Iowa;   LL.M.,  Yale. 

Richard  W.  Elwlng.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law,   BA.,   Texas   A&M;    LL.B.,   Houston. 

Joseph  E.  Henaley,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law,  and  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Law, 
A3.,  LL3.,  Kansas. 

John  Mlzon,  Professor  of  Law,  B3A., 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College;  LL3., 
Houston;  LLJtl.,  Yale. 

John  B.  Nelbel,  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean, 
College  of  Law,  BA.,  LL3.,  Houston;  LL.M., 
Michigan. 

Thomas  C.  Newbouse,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Law,  BJl.,  Notre  Dame;  LL3.,  Univ.  of 
Tulsa;  LL.M..  N.Y.U. 

Dwlght  A.  Olds,  MJ3.  Anderson  Professor 
of  Law,  A3.,  LL3.,  Kansas;  LLJl.,  Michigan. 

Daniel  L.  Rotenberg,  Associate  Professor 
of  Law,  A3.,  LL3..  Indiana. 

A.  A.  White.  Law  Alumni  Professor  of  Law, 
B3.,  North  Texas  State;  LL3..  Southern 
Methodist. 

James  H.  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of 
Law,  BjS..  LL3.,  Houston;   UjM.,  Michigan. 

Larry  W.  Bass,  Lecturer  In  Law,  B.S.,  Texas 
Tech.  University. 

Stanley  L.  Blend,  Lecturer  In  Law,  BA., 
Tulane  University. 

Thomaa  J.  BClller,  Lecturer  In  Law,  B.S., 
Univ.  of  Houston. 

John  M.  O'Quinn,  Lecturer  In  Law,  B.S., 
University  of  Houston. 

Alvln  L.  Zimmerman,  Lecturer  In  Law, 
B.S.,  University  of  Houston. 


WEST  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT'S 
PART  IN  PROPOSED  STEEL  PLANT 
IN  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
according  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  from  Bonn,  the  West  German 
Government  is  deeply  concerned  over  the 
prospect  of  the  withdrawal  of  American 
strike  aircraft  from  Europe. 

In  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 
unanlmotu  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
article  be  published. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  like 
to  make  this  comment: 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  West  Ger- 
man Government — by  official  action — 
guaranteed  the  financing  of  a  steel  plant 
for  Communist  China.  As  a  result  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  this  action  was  stayed. 
But  now  talk  has  been  renewed. 

Communist  China — as  Germany  knows 
and  as  we  know — ^Is  supplying  weapons 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong,  which  armaments  are  being  used 
against  Americans  in  South  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  Weit  German  Government,  by 
official  action — ^I  am  not  speaking  about 
individual  businessmen,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing about  the  official  action  of  the  West 
German   Government — has   giiaranteed 


the  financing  of  a  steel  plant  in  Commu- 
nist China. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  people, 
whose  sons  are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  also 
have  225,000  sons  in  Europe  to  protect 
the  West  Germans  from  communism. 

The  Germans  are  upset  because  there 
is  talk  of  reducing  this  European  force. 

In  determining  what  American  air- 
craft to  leave  in  West  Germany,  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
would  do  well  to  demand  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  West  German  Government's 
part  in  the  proposed  steel  deal  with  Com- 
munist China. 

By  a  recorded  vote  of  56  to  33  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  August  1,  1966,  said  that  this 
action  of  the  West  German  Government 
"is  a  grave  blow  to  the  common  defense 
of  the  free  world  and  to  the  safety  of 
American  and  allied  troops  in  Vietnam." 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  done  its  part;  now 
it  is  up  to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
article  datelined  Borm,  April  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bonn    Fears    United    Statxs   Wnx    Include 

Planes   in   Reduction   or  Fobcxs 

(By  WUUam  Beecber) 

Bonn,  April  22. — The  West  German  Gov- 
ernment Is  upset  over  the  prospect  of  the 
withdrawal  of  a  slg^nlflcant  number  of  Amer- 
ican strike  aircraft  In  addition  to  ground 
forces. 

The  Bonn  Government  first  heard  of  the 
possible  aircraft  redeployment  last  weekend 
during  discussions  here  with  American  rep- 
resentatives. 

West  German  officials  say  that  matter  is  so 
Important  that  Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Kles- 
Inger  may  bring  It  up  when  President  John- 
son comes  here  next  week  for  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer's funeral. 

Bonn  sources  said  that  a  two-hour  con- 
ference Is  tentatively  planned  between  the 
two  hetuls  of  state  Wednesday  morning. 
Among  other  things  that  are  expected  to 
come  up:  East-West  relations,  the  state  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
sources  added. 

Bonn  officials  say  that  the  proposed  United 
States  Air  Force  redeployment,  which  caught 
them  completely  by  surprise,  worries  them 
even  more  than  troop  reductions  because  of 
the  nuclear  capability  of  the  fighter-bomb- 
ers. 

HALVING    OF   POWER   XZTOBTKD 

"Our  military  tell  us  you  want  to  reduce 
your  tactical  air  power  In  Germany  by  one 
half,  more  or  less,  and  that  really  worries  us," 
a  senior  official  said. 

German  and  American  sources  declined  to 
cite  the  specific  number  of  aircraft  involved 
In  the  United  States  proposal.  Some  sources 
fixed  the  number  at  144  planee  more. 

Tbe  total  number  of  American  fighter- 
bombers  based  In  West  Germany  Is  classi- 
fied. 

German  officials  say  that  they  are  unhappy 
about  the  Air  Force  cutback  because  It  may 
diminish  the  deterrent  power  of  the  nuclear 
strike  forces  In  Western  Europe  and  because 
they  fear  It  may  be  a  step  toward  the  denu- 
cleexiaation  of  Germany  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  planners 
have  long  worried  about  the  vulnerability  of 
aircraft  on  crowded  European  bases  during 
the   early,   nonnuclear  stages  of  a  possible 
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r.  The  situation  waa  significantly  wors- 
ened when  Prance  withdrew  permission  for 
the  use  of  alrbases  on  its  territory. 

By  removing  some  aircraft  to  flelda  In  the 
United  States,  and  running  the  planee  acroas 
the  Atlantic  often  on  training  exercises, 
these  planners  have  argued,  the  aircraft  ob- 
viously would  not  be  affected  by  a  surprise 
Attack  In  Europe  and  could  be  flown  to  the 
battle  area  quickly.  Small  forward  elements 
would  remain  In  western  Europe 

This  procedure,  known  as  dual  basing.  Is 
currently  In  effect  for  certain  squadrons  as- 
signed to  bases  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain 

"Your  Government  says  the  aircraft  would 
be  less  vulnerable  In  the  United  States  Aiid 
that,  if  war  comes,  they  can  fly  back  here  In 
a  few  days  or  several  days  '  one  German  offl- 
clftl  said.  "That  might  be  flne  In  terms  of 
fighting  the  war  But  our  point  of  view  is 
different.  We  want  to  deter  war.  not  flght  it 
How  much  of  Germany  will  be  overrun  while 
you're  deciding  when  to  send  the  planes 
b«ck  here?" 

Another  official,  asked  why  he  was  con- 
cerned about  denuclearization  when  there 
are  more  than  7.000  tactical  nuclear  war- 
heads In  Western  Europe,  put  It  this  way 

He  said  the  German  Government  believes 
a  debate  Is  underway  in  the  United  States 
over  how  many  nuclear  targets  In  Europe 
ought  to  be  covered  by  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand missiles  and  bombers  instead  of  tacti- 
cal bombers  and  missiles  !n  Western  Europe 
For  the  last  year  and  a  half,  he  said  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara  has 
been  trying  to  get  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment to  develop  a  nonnuclear  capability  for 
lU  F-104G  fighter- bombers  This  has  been 
looked  at  by  some  Germans  as  a  step  toward 
denuclearization  since,  if  the  four  squadrons 
of  planes  were  comnutted  in  the  early,  non- 
nuclear  phase  of  the  war.  many  would  be 
shot  down  and  thus  would  be  unavailable  for 
uae  In   the   later,   nuclear   phase  of   the  war 
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INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that 
certain  of  my  cxjUeagues  have  told  me 
of  telephone  calls  and  telegrams  which 
they  are  receiving,  indicating  that  some- 
one Is  passing  out  the  information  that 
unless  the  Long  amendment  Is  adopted 
next  Tuesday,  the  Investment  tax  credit 
will  be  in  Jeop€u-dy  One  Senator,  with- 
in the  last  hour,  told  me  that  he  had  had 
a  call  today  saying  that  they  needed 
only  one  more  vote  to  assure  the  passage 
of  the  Long  amendment  and  the  pwissage 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit  bill 

I  should  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  contains  only 
two  provisions:  First,  restoration  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit;  second,  repeal  of 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966.  Without  amendment,  the 
bill  Is  ready  to  be  passed,  and  it  would 
pass  overwhelmingly  and  be  speeded  to 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and.  with 
an  expeditious  conference,  could  go  to 
the  President  to  become  law  before  the 
week  ends.  But  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  not  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  that  bill.  If  this  amend- 
ment should  be  withdrawn  or  if  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated,  then  the 
bill  would  be  ready  for  final  enactment. 

Who.  Mr.  President,  has  procrastinat- 
ed?    Who  has  been  dilatory?     Not  the 


senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware.  We 
have  repeatedly  asked  for  votes,  asked 
for  passage  of  the  bill  We  have  said  to 
the  Senate  that  we  will  accept  the  results 
of  the  vote  next  Tuesday,  that  we  will 
not  engage  in  dilatory  practices  and 
procrastination  We  are  prepared  to 
P£iss  the  bill  and  send  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  Vet,  someone  is  pass- 
ing out  misinformation  in  order  to  mis- 
lead American  businessmen  that,  some- 
how or  othtT,  it  l.s  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssec  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  who  are  holding  up 
pa.ssage  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  situation  is  quite  to  the  contrary 
Only  one  amendment  is  pending 
Neither  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee nor  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  the  author  of  that  amendment 
We  will  have  a  vote  on  that  one  pend- 
ing amendment  at  3  o'clock  next  Tues- 
day     This  already  has  been  ordered 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Senator 
who  told  me  of  this  Instance  within  the 
last  hour  said  that  he  carefully  ex- 
plained to  his  constituent  that  misin- 
formation iiad  been  given  iilm,  that  a 
rollcall  vote  has  already  been  ordered 
for  3  o'clock  next  Tuesday,  and  that  this 
issue  could  be  brought  to  .s{)oody  con- 
clusion. 

Mr  President,  I  shall  accept  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate 

We  debated  this  issue  for  a  long  while, 
and  there  comes  a  time  in  our  democratic 
society  when  majority  will  should  pre- 
vail I  believe  that  it  will  prevail  next 
Tuesday,  and  I  surely  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it.  whether  it  is  as  I  wish  it  or  not 


ADJOURNMPINT  UNTIL   11   A.M. 
MONDAY 

Mr  srONG.  Mr  President,  in  ac- 
cardance  with  the  order  previously 
entf'red  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  am,  Monday  May  1 
1967 

Tfie  m.>tijn  wa.s  at;reed  to.  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  pm  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  May  1.  1967,  at 
1 1  oclock  a  m 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  28,  1967: 

PtDER.M,     PilWER     COMMISSION 

Carl  E  Bagge.  of  IlUnoU.  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
term  of  5  years  expiring  June  22.  1972 
I  Reappointment  i 

In  the  .\hmy 

The  following-named  offlrers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  lai  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
MaJ        Gen       WUUam      Bradford      Rosson. 

023666.  Army  of  the  United  States   (Colonel, 

US   Army  I 

MaJ     Gen     Harry   Herndon    Crlta.    010786. 

US    Army 


MaJ.  Oen.  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand, 
033736,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
US    Army). 

MaJ  Oen  Albert  Ollle  Connor,  020699 
US    Army 

MaJ  Gen  Robert  Howard  York,  021341 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U  S   Army)  . 

MaJ  Gen  Harry  William  Osborn  Klnnard. 
021990.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U  S    Army) 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  cadeu,  US    Air  Force  Acad- 
emy,   for    appointment    U:>    the    Regular   Air 
Force.  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective   upon    their    graduation,    under    the 
provisions   of    section   8284,    title    10,    United 
Slates  Code,    date  of  rank   to  be  determined 
by    the   Secretary    of    the    Air   Force: 
Abraham    William  D     Carroll.  Terry  M.,  Jr 
Adams.  Thomas  F  Cason.  Robert  D 

Albright   John  S  ,  II      Cathcart,  Richard  J 
Arbeit    Ferde  P  Caudle,  Joseph  E 

Archibald    Alexander    Cerak,  John  P 

M     Jr  Cernv,  Leonard  J    II 

Ardls   David  G  Chare.  Harvey  D 

Arnold.  Hendrlck  J  .      Chambless.  Rubyen 

III  M  .  Jr. 

Ashbrook.  Owen  O         Chorllns,  Richard  D 
Atkinson.  Obble  T         Chuba.  Francis  C    Jr 
Badell   Patrick  C  Clements.  Charles  L. 

Bailey.  Gregory  P  Cobb.    Charles   G  .    II 

Baker.  Robert  R  .  Jr       Cobb.    George   N 
Ballard   Jumes  R  Cockrell.  Gerald  L 

Bannwart    James  L        Coffey.  Roger  K. 
Barhaugh.  John  H  Cole.  George  P  .  Jr 

Barnes.  Judson  C  Coleman,   James  E 

Barnes.  Robert  P.  Colgrove.   Roger   T 

Barnes.  WiUhim  H.  Jr  Connollv.   Robert   J 
Barnett.  Thomas  D       Cook.  Douglas  P. 
Barnum.  Robert  J  Cormany.  Gerrlt  C. 

Bartlett.  John  R  Cormney.  Laney  K. 

Bauer.  Christian  A         Corwln.  Gerald  W. 
Baxter,  Dale  E  Cox.   Sherwood    C 

Beaitle.  Charles  W         Crandall.  Daniel  L 
Beatty  Lyle  D  Crane    Barry  D. 

Bebee.  Richard  C  Crawford.  Charles  S 

Beck.  Larry  R  Jr 

Bell    William  J  .  Jr        Croft.   Dnvtd   R 
Berzlns.  John  J  Crosby.  Warney  L     Jr 

Besblkos  Charles -S         Cunningham.    Edward 
Bettlnger   Sterling  P         E 

J""  Cunningham, 

Bettner.  Ronald  A  Thomas  L 

Bl.s.'ett.  Kenneth  R  ,       Czonstka.  Steven  J 

■'■■  Dalnes.  Alan  R 

Blalia    Frank  R  Damron.   Lynn  B. 

Bliss.  George  F     III       Daniel.   Edward  L. 
Bloom.  Michael  J  Davles.  James  D  ,  II 

Blum.  Ronald  E  Davis.   Daniel   R. 

Blystone.  John  B  Davis.  John  L 

Boettcher.  Thomas  D    Deboe.   David 
Bolsture.  Worth  W  .      Delaplane.   William 

Jr  K  .  Ill 

Booee.  John  A  Dellaflora.    Thomas   E 

Boslljevac.  Michael  J    Deluca.  Brian  L. 
Boston.  Ronald  O  Denham.  Charles  A 

Bostrom.  Stuart  G         Destaffany,  Nelson  D 
Bradley.  Ronald  O         Deturk,   Robin    A 
Brazil,  Douglas  L.  Dlmmlck.   Paul   H     Jr 

Brende.  Otis  A  Don.  Bruce   W 

Broadway.  Terraiire  M  r>>nahue,  Morgan  J. 
Budlnger,  Fred  W    Jr  Donovan,  Brian  J. 
Bunnell.  Harold  T  Dougherty.  John  L  .  Jr 

Burbank.  Deane  A         Dougherty.     Llewellyn 
Burke.  Joseph  W  S 

Burnian    Steven  W        Dowllng.   Emmett    P 
Burnett.  Paull  C  in 

Burns.  Danny  R  Drab«nt.  Robert  E 

Burskl.  Michael  L  Draper.  Robert  A 

Bush,  Andrew  K.  Duggan.  Cornelius  T  , 

Calvanelll,  Thomas  J        Jr. 
Carlcton,  Roger  E  Duncan.    Lloyd    F 

Carlson.  Roger  T  Durbln.    James   E. 

Carney.  John  M  .  Jr       Duroas.  Thomas  P 
Carpenter,  Adelbert       Dysart.  Christopher  J 
W.  East.  James  R. 
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East,  Wilbur  W. 
Edgerly.  Walter  O. 
Edwards.  Jerry  W, 
Egan.  John  J.,  Ill 
Elliott,  Oeorge  D. 
Elm.  Stephen  B. 
Englebretson. 
Robert  E.,  n 


Hepner,  Thomas  O. 
Hlclcinaii,  Donald  ■. 
Hlcka,  Jonathan  L. 
Hlerlmeler,  Olen  T. 
HIU,  Dennis  H. 
HIU,  Roger  H. 
Hoekatra,  Dale  V. 
Hogarty,  Jamea  P. 


EnnU.  Edgar  W.,  Jr.  Etolbrook,  Joseph  C. 

Ermak.   Donald   L.  Hollsteln,  John  A. 

Evans.  Thomaa  P.  Holmen,  Oary  L. 

Fancher,  Richard  B.  Holohan,  Stephen  W. 

Farls,  William  L,  Hosklns,  Charles  L. 

Fedel,  Oary  K.  Houser,  Conrad  B. 

Pee,  Jerry  W,  Hotiaton.  Charles  E. 

Felker,  Richard  I.  Howerton,  Clarence 
Fellows.  Ray  E,.  Jr.  L-.  Jr- 

Femrlte.  Ralph  B,  Howerton,  Olenn  P., 
Ferg^Json.  DennU  E.  Jr- 

Ferguson,  Douglas  D.  Hudson.  Hal  C. 

Fink,  Donald  E,  Hugdahl.  Peter  O, 

Flnnegan.  Patrick  'W.  Hughes.  Richard  L. 

Fisher,  Arthur  R.  Hunter,  Allen  M,.  U 

Fite,  John  L  ,  Jr.  Hurley,  WUUam  C,  ID 

Folz,  Eddie  J.  Hurt.  Jeffrey  'W. 

Fontaine,  Peter  A.  Icenhour,  James  O.. 
Forester,  Kenneth  C.         3t. 

Fortln.  Robert  P.  Imler,  David  A. 

Francisco,  Michael  C.  Jackson.  Don  E. 

Franck,  Raymond  E  .  Jackson.  Pred  8. 

Jr  Jackson.  John  B. 

Freeman,  Bruce  M.  Jamea,  Samuel  L. 

Frelx,  Greogry  D,  Jared,  Roy  A.,  H 

Frushour,  George  Jaszczak.  Casmler 

v.,  Jr.  Jensen.  Leslie  O. 

Pry,  Howard  J.,  Jr.  Johnston.  Ronald  A. 

Fuller.  John  H.,  Jr.  Jordan,  Henry  8..  Jr. 

Gable,  Howard  C.  Jr.  Kellenberger,  James 
Gabriel,  Lester  D.  W. 

Geoghegan,  William  Kelly,  Terry  J. 

•p  Kent,  Jesse  H.,  n 

George,  Jamea  G.  Klrwln,  Thomas  J.,  ID 

Gerber.  William  J.  Knepell.  Peter  L. 

Gibson.  Daniel  J.  Knobloch,  Robert  E, 

Gibson,  Oeorge  C.  Knox,  David  K, 

Giles,  Michael  N.  Koldyke.  Oary  L. 
GUmore,  James  R..  Jr.Kornemann.  WlUlam 
Gllmore,  Robert  W.  E,.  ^^      ^      ^     , 

Gnall.  John  8.  Kowalchuk,  Charles 
Grandmason,  John  L.       J- 

Green.  Oary  J.  Kozma,  WUUam  J. 

Greene.  MelvUle  L.  Kramer.  Ronald  L. 

J,.  Kreer,  James  R. 

Greaham.  Charlea  B.  Kronbach,  Henry  E. 

Jr  Kruger,  WlUlam,  III 

Griesaer.  Thomaa  W.  Kruzel,  Joeeph  J,.  Jr. 

Groslck.  Frederick  Kunclw,  Roman  8. 

E  Laetz,  Curtla  J. 

Grow,  Robert  A.  Laforgla.  Anthony  B. 

Guerrlna,  Frederick  Lamothe,  Richard  B. 

g  Landers,  John  8. 

Gunter,  Edwin  D.,  Jr.  Langston,  Michael  J. 

Hager.  Hoyt  E..  lU  Lanier,  Ronnie  D. 

Hagey.  James  P.  Larosa.  Benedict  D. 

Hahn.  Bernard  L.  Laraen,  Paul  J. 

Halllday,  John  M.  Laaater,  Norman  E. 

Hammonda,  Veneble  Lawrence,  David  A. 

L.,  Jr,  Leach.  Arthur  8. 

Hanson,  Paul  E.  Lee,  John  R. 

Harkey,  John  B.,  Jr.  L«gaaey,  Edward  E. 

Harp,  Thomaa  P.  Lenne,  MarahaU  A. 

Harris,  Gregory  J,  Leonard,  J.  R. 

Hartley,  Gerald  O.  Leonard,  Michael  C. 

Hassemer.  Donald  W.  Leopold,  Raymond  J. 

Hastedt,  Douglaa  J„  Leslie,  Ralph  8. 

Jr,  Letcher,  Michael  W. 

Hawkins,  Douglas  S.  Lewis,  John  R. 

Hayner,  Michael  8.  Lhommedleu,  Charlea 
Haynes,  Richard  W,  8. 

Heckert,  Donald  W.  Llndahl,  Thomaa  B., 
Heffron,  Charlea  H.,  Jr     Jr. 
Heflebower,  Charlea  R  Lines,  Russel  W. 

Helser,  Richard  L.  Locke,  WUUam  J. 

Henderson.  Hal  K.  Lolas,  Anthony  J. 
Hendrlckaon,  WyUe  C.  Lord,  WlUlam  B. 

Henry,  George  D.,  Jr.  Lorenz,  Oary  B. 

Henry,  Paul  P.  Loser,  Oregorj  A. 


Lows,  wmum  B.,  Jr.Peterson.  WUli&m  A. 
Lumbutl,  lOehMl  B.  PfaUU.  D«Tld  L. 
Lund,  aiaxm  W.  Plchon.  Allen  A.  Jr. 

Lundberg,  Allan  B.  Flgg,  Kenneth  X. 
Lnpl*.  Bogen*  A.  Piper,  D*nny 

MacOanoU,  lIlehMl  J.  Pletchor,  John  H.,  Jr. 
ICacnr,  Bogar  L.  Powley,  Herbert  W. 

Magea,  ClayboiuiM  8.,  Price,  Clinton  B. 

n  Pntz,  Bay  A. 

Mahaffejr.  MldUMl  J.    Prlzner,  David  J. 
Maleckas,  Aldon  F.     Provlnl,  Ouerln  J. 
Mann,  Robert  W.  Pugh,  Dennla  O. 

mgMTiMoii,  Dennla  ft.       Pumfrey,  Marlon  A. 
Markey,  Jeffrey  H.  Putnam,  Robert  8. 

Marquette,  Ronald  M.Qulnn,  WUllam  E.,  Jr. 
MarahaU.  Kenneth  B.RaSerty,  Gerald  J. 
Mass,  Robert  C.  Bathke,  Frederick  A., 

May,  Oary  M.  Jr. 

McAdam,  Theodore  J.,Ratllff,  Larry  K. 

Jr.  Ray,  WUUam  D. 

McBroom,  John  M.       Reld.  Jarve  O. 
Mccarty.  David  C.       Reltan,  Richard  M. 
McCleary.  Jamea  K.      Beallng,  Robert  A. 
McComb.  Jack  F.         Retelle,  John  J.,  Jr, 
McCnills.  John  M.       Reynolds,  Robert  W., 
McCuUoch.  Bobert  8.     in 
McDermott.  James  H.Rieas,  Michael  T. 
McDonald,  Bobert  B.,    Rltter,  Donald  R. 

Jr.  Roberts,  James  8.,  in 

McPadsean,  Bruce  W.  Roberts,  James  S, 
McOlU,  Blcbard  M.      Robinson,  Daniel  O. 
Medelros,  Paul  A.         Roby,  Thomas  B. 
Meniai.  Thomaa  F.       Rock,  Thomas  E„  Jr, 
Measerly,  John  A.         Rodriguez,  Enrique  M. 
Messlnger.  Jan  Roper,  Daniel  L. 

Measner,  David  A.         Roeen,  Max  E. 
Mldklff,  Richard  M.       Ross,  Alan  B, 
MUanovlch,  Fred  P.     Rounce,  Ronald  W. 
MUler,  Dennla  A.  Rowan,  Richard  A. 

MUler,  Jonathan  P.      Rowe,  AUan  W. 
MUler.  Blchard  B..  Jr.Rudlger,  Burnley  L„ 
MlUer.  Roy  P.  jr. 

Milne.  George  P.  Ryan,  Joeeph  E. 

Mlnshall,  BUly  W.  Ryan,  Michael  O. 
Mltcham.  Bobert  8.  Safford,  Steven  J. 
Molx,  Peter  P.  Sams,  Monroe  8.,  Jr. 

Monda.  EmU  8arda,  Peter  J. 

Mook,  OUbert  D.  Saunders,  WUllam  P., 

Moore,  Donald  B^  Jr.       jr. 
Moore.  Michael  H.         Savage.  WUUam  E. 
Morgan.  Jesse  D^  Jr.Scbelmer,  Gary  L. 
Morlahlge,  Bonald  L     Schllchter,  Paul  M. 
Morris,  Leonard  P.       Schmidt,  Alan  E. 
MueUer.  Allan  B.,  Jr.  Schmidt,  John  R„  m 
Mueller,  Oairy  S.  Schmltt,  Richard  W. 

Mulcahy.  WllllAm  F.     Bchofleld,  Jeffrey  E. 
Mulch.  Gordon  L  Schrott,  John  W.,  m 

Muldrow.  Bobert  Scott,  Charles  P. 

Munnlnghoff,  Ivan       Scott.  Michael  T. 
Murray,  RusseU  M.        Selgler,  Stephen  S. 
Naguwa,  Stanley  M.     Selver,  David  J. 
Najera,  Ramon  A.       Selwert.  Raymond  M. 
Neate,  Blcbard  X.        Selke,  Robert  K. 
Nelson,  James  W.         SeUers.  Donald  P. 
Nelson.  Mervln  L.         Sexon,  WUllam  R. 
Nesbltt,  Patrick  M.        Shaw,  Frank  A. 
Neyman.  Jesse  K,  Jr.  Shaw,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Nolly,  George  X.  Shay,  Donald  E.,  Jr. 

NowUn,  David  V.  Showalter,  Larry  D, 

O'Brien,  Kent  J.  Shrlver,  Loren  J. 

Otlrady,  Michael  E.  SUora.  Charles  R. 
CUve,  John  F.  Simmons,  Cleatoua  J. 

Orton.  Bonald  C.  Simpson,  Tlpp 

Owen,  Don  H.  Slusher,  Prank  B, 

Paajanen,  Wayne  A,  Smith,  Eugene  A. 
Page,  Lex  F.  Smith.  Gregory  F. 

Painter.  Donald  T.       Smith,  James  L. 
Palmer,  Balph  B.         Smith.  John  P. 
Park.  Benjamin  8.      Smith,  Warren  W.,  Jr. 
Parrls.  BusaeU  X..  Jr.  Snow,  Johnny  R. 
Paatuaek,  Bobert  B.      Sovltsky,  Oeorge  A. 
Patterson,  William  X.Sowada,  Daniel  E. 
Pawka,  yinfy^mmy  h.       Spector,  Jonathan  M. 
Pechek,   PhlUlp  J.       Spiegelhauer,  MUton 
Peddrlck.  Joeeph  W.       A.,  Jr. 
Peterson,  Oary  G.  Sprague,  Christopher 

Peterson,  Jamas  F.  B. 


Sproul,  Kennard  B.      'Vemamontl,  Leonijrd 
Stadjuhar,  Edward  C.      R. 
Stagno,  Oeorge  C.         Vincent,  Randolph  C. 
Stansbury,  Bentley  P.,  'Vlsinaky,  Walter  L..  Jr. 

Jr.  Volght.  Ronald  O. 

Steadman,  James  E.     Wakafleld,    Harry    A., 
SteUlng,  Henry  G.,  Jr.      m 
SUeUo',  Edward  A.      Warren,  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Stoval,  Dale  E.  Watts,  Raymond  K. 

Straw,  WUllam  E.         Weber,  Kenneth  R. 
Streets,  James  B.  Weeks,  Rodney  O. 

Strickland,  James  R.     WelzMiegKO',    Richard 
Stroud,  WUllam  P„  in      g  ,  j, 
Stuart,  Robert  K.  Wells,  Charles  B.,  m 

Stugart,  Mark  T.  -^tWa,  Charles  B.,  m 

Svanoe,  Kennard  E.      Wenner,  Gerald  M„  Jr. 
Swartwood,  Richard  Vvpetzler,  Harry  P. 
SweaUand,  Keith  K.     white,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Szczepanek.  Matthew  wiedenmann,  Gary  N. 

J-.  Jr.  WUbanka,  Bonald  T. 

Tackabury,  Paul  D.      wiUett,  Richard  M. 
Talt,  Arthur  P.,  Jr.         ^u,^_  Alan  O. 

WUliams,  Earl  B.,  H 


Tan,  Arnold  W. 


Tashnlck,  Walter  D 
Taylor,  WUUam  W. 
Tebay,  Richard  D. 
Templin,  l^oge^  T. 
Terry,  John  R, 
Thai,  Lawrence  8. 

Thomas,  Robert  J.  ,„ 

Thompson,  John  W.    WUson,  Lawrence  W^ 
Thompson,  Michael  K,  Wlngfield,  John  R.,  m 
Thompson,  WlUlam  E.  Wlrth,  Michael  C. 
jjl  'Withers,    Douglas    R., 


Williams,  Frederick  M. 
WUliama.    Victor,    M., 

Jr. 
Willis,  Gary  N. 
WUllB,  Richard  K. 
WUlke,  Theodore  L. 


Thorson,  Eric  M. 


Jr. 


TUden,  Thomas  V.       Wolfe.  Richard  B. 
Trapuzzano,    Michael  Wondolowskl,  John  J. 

P.  Wood,  Stuart  B. 

Trlggs.  Dennis  R.         WooddeU,  Royce  G. 
TurblvlUe^arry  P.,  Jr. Wright.  Donald  B. 
Twomey,  Daniel  I.       Wright,  John  A. 
Twomey,  Thomas  A.    Wyman,  Stephen  8. 
Vance,  Harvey  J.  Yates,  David  L. 

Vanhoy,  Larry  N,  Toung,  Clark  8.,  Jr. 

Vanriper,  Donald  W.      Zajac,  John  J. 
Vanwagenen,  George     Zangri,  Alfred  G. 

B, 

The  following  cadets,  U.S.  MiUtary  Acad- 
emy,   for   appointment    to    the   regular    Air 
Force,    in   the   grade   of   second   lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10,  United 
States  Code:  date  Ol  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Alverson,  Michael  E.    Kunselman.  Robert  A, 
Ankener,  Richard  A.     MuIIane,  Richard  M. 
Blltoft,  Christopher  A.Nolan,  Robert  J, 
Davie,  Robert  N.,  Jr.  PurceU,  Roger  J. 
Foley,  WUllam  P.  Saxon,  Vernon  P..  Jr, 

Harmon,  George  L,       Younkin,  Derek  L. 
Kline,  Richard  W.,  Jr. 

The  following  midshipmen,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  for  appointment  to  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
effective  upon  their  graduation,  under  the 
provlalons  of  aectlon  8284,  title  1,  United 
States  Code;  date  of  rank  to  be  detemUned 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Boat,  James  L.  Dash.  George  H.,  Jr. 

Buettner,  Terry  W.        Gautschl,  Frederick 
Bush,  Frederick  E..  Jr,      H.,  m 
Christensen,  James       Hawea,  Patrick  C, 

E.,  Jr.  Matthews,  Douglas  G. 

Cooper,  David  G.  Btevenaon,  Thomas  A. 

Daniels,  Charles  C. 


CONFraMATIONS 

Executive   nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  April  28,  1967: 

GovzKMOR  or  Guam 

Manuel  P,  L.   Guerrero,   of  Guam,  •to  be 
Governor  of  Guam  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
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Addrtu  of  tb«  HoBortble  WUbv  MUIs, 
•(  ArluBMS,  at  the  Americaa  EnterpriM 
laslitate  Synpotiain  ob  Fiscal  Policy 
•ad  Batinea*  Capital  FormatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  28.  1967 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  20, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Mills] 
delivered  an  exceptional  speech  before 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  Sym- 
posium on  Plscal  Policy  and  Business 
Capital  Formation. 

In  his  address,  "Fiscal  Policy  and  the 
Oood  Economic  Society."  Mr.  Mills 
pointed  out  that  fiscal  policy  should  seek 
to  contribute  to  the  good  economic  so- 
ciety. This  good  economic  society  is 
characterized  by  a  progressive  spirit. 
which  leads  the  citizeny  to  seek  out  new 
challenges,  he  said. 

Perhaps  the  most  thought-provoking 
remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
was  the  following : 

The  good  economic  society  U  careful  to 
limit  Ita  aaeumptlon  of  reapoasiblllty  to  con- 
cerns ot  this  character  (thoee  with  which 
aoelety  u  a  whole  must  deal)  and  seekB  al- 
ways to  reserve  to  private  economic  en- 
tltlee — Individuals,  households,  companies— 
the  maiimum  possible  scope  for  decision- 
making, for  Initiating  activity 

Mr.  Mills  rightly  notes  that — 
Tbls  la  the  eaaence  of  economic  freedom  in 
our  world  today.     Ajid  nuaxlmlzlng  economic 
freedotn   la   a   major   objective   of   the   good 
society. 

Commenting  on  the  demand  for  In- 
creases In  governmental  services  ais  the 
society  grows  and  becomes  both  more 
complex  and  more  affluent,  Mr  Mills 
notes  that — 

All  proposals  for  new  expenditure  programs 
sbould  be  received  with  a  constructive  skep- 
ticism; we  should  start  with  the  assumption 
that  the  production  capability  to  be  allo- 
catad  to  the  program  would  be  better  avall- 
abto  to  meet  demands  arising  In  the  private 
— etor  of  the  economy  and  require  the  pro- 
gram's proponent  to  persuade   us  otherwise. 

Noting  the  expansion  of  governmental 
vending,  particularly  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  Mr.  Mills  recommends  cau- 
tion about  "some  recent,  bizarre  pro- 
posals concerning  the  fiscal  relationships 
of  the  Federal,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments." It  is  here  that  I  must  enter 
a  strong  reservation  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman 's  remarks.  Surely,  as  he  so 
eloquently  pointed  out.  the  very  essence 
of  our  federal  system  Is  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity:  that  is,  letting  the  lowest 
political  unit  provide  the  services  which 
are  demanded  by  the  citizenry.  This  is 
a  bade  precept  of  our  federal  system. 
Thus,  It  Is  certainly  consistent  with  Mr. 
Mnxs'  caU  for  a  "good  economic  society" 


which  limits  its  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility to  those  concerns  in  its  own  do- 
main, and  not  usurp  those  which  can  be 
better  performed  by  lower  units  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  society. 

Another  noteworthy  point  which  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  was  that — 

Great  Importance  should  be  attached  to 
regular,  frequent,  and  slgnincant  reductions 
In  tax  rates 

The  reasons  for  this  are  several,  as  the 
chairman  points  out,  but  perhaps  over- 
riding is  the  fact  that — 

Economic  freedom  is  bolstered  by  general 
tax  reduction  which  broadens  the  command 
of  private  economic  entitles  over  the  so- 
ciety's productive  resources 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  address  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  every  Member  of  this 
body  It  is  thought  provoking,  and  its 
logic,  I  think,  is  convincing  It  is  an- 
other in  a  long  list  of  outstanding  con- 
tributions which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  made  to  our 
understanding  of  economic  policy,  and  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  I  salute 
him  for  It,  and  I  include  the  text  of  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Fl.si  AL    PiiUCY    AND   THF   CJOOO   ECONOMIC 
SOCITTT 

i.\cl(l.'esB  of  Congressman  Wn-suK  D  Mitxs 
before  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
Symposium  on  Plscal  Policy  and  Business 
Capital  Pormatlon.  dinner  meeting,  Wash- 
ington. D  C  April  20  19671 
in  the  last  several  years,  the  significance  of 
nscal  policy  lor  the  perfurmance  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  has  received  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  in  the  press.  In  public 
forums,  in  the  academic  community,  and  In 
the  business  world  Very  likely  this  empha- 
sis Is  attributable  tcj  a  view  which  has  gained 
wide  currency  to  the  effect  that  the  revenue 
pnxluctlvlty  of  the  Federal  tax  system  tends 
to  Increase  so  rapidly — withdrawing  so  much 
from  the  Income  flow  of  the  Nation—  that 
private  spending  will  be  unduly  constrained 
If  tax  rates  are  not  periodically  reduced  or 
If  public  spending  la  not  Increased  to  fill 
the  gap  The  fiscal  developmenu  of  1962, 
1964.  and  1965  seem  to  have  established  the 
validity  of  the  view;  the  changes  In  the  tax 
structure  apparently  were  associated  with  a 
marked  Increase  In  momentum  In  economic 
activity  until  recent  months  This  happy 
congruence  of  appealing  theory  and  a  pleas- 
ing turn  of  events  has  resulted,  as  Is  so  often 
the  case.  In  a  possibly  greater  enthusiasm 
for  fiscal  manipulation  than  the  limited  ex- 
perience with  It  might  warrant,  but  this  Is 
of  much  leas  consequence  than  the  fact  that 
we  seem  to  be  focusing  on  fiscal  arlthmeUc 
rather  than  on  the  real  alms  and  significance 
of  fiscal  policy  In  the  first  half  of  this  decade. 
Any  public  policy  can  be  appraised  only  In 
the  light  of  Its  obJecUves  There  need  not. 
of  oourse.  be  a  consensus  concerning  the  alms 
of  a  public  policy,  and  the  rating  It  gets, 
therefore,  may  vary  not  only  because  of  dif- 
ferences In  viewpoint  at>out  how  It  has  per- 
formed but  as  well  because  of  disagreements 
about  what  It  wsis  supposed  to  do  In  the 
following  remarks,  then,  you  will  find  one 
system  of  preferences  which,  hopefully.  wlU 
prove  persuasive 

In  very  general  terms,  fiscal  policy.  Just  as 
any  other  element  of  political  economy, 
should  seek  to  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  the  good  economic  society  A  good  eco- 
nomic society  Is  highly  progressive,  Its  mem- 


bers seek  to  advance  their  wellbelng  and  this 
desire  Is  a  strong  moUve  force  In  their  per- 
sonal lives  and  is  reflected  in  the  performance 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  progreaalve 
spirit  leads  them  to  venture,  to  look  for  the 
new.  to  seek  out  challenges  to  do  things 
better — better  than  they've  been  done  before 
and  better  than  anyone  else  Is  doing  them 
now  It  Is  fashionable  In  some  quarters  these 
days  to  speak  derisively  at>out  building  bet- 
ter mousetraps  and  to  decry  the  gadgetry  In 
our  lives,  as  if  these  Individually  inconse- 
quential Items  were  In  competition  with  cul- 
turally grander  things  for  our  Interest  and 
energy  But  this  Isn't  the  case  and  Ignores 
the  fact  that  our  technical  progress  con- 
sists of  the  aggregation  of  all  such  little 
bits  and  pieces  of  better  things  and  better 
ways  of  doing  as  well  as  the  more  glamorous 
and  Impressive  advances. 

A  society  that  gives  ample  play  to  this  im- 
pulse Is  a  dynamic  one.  It  is  also  highly 
diverse  Because  its  dynamic.  It's  subject 
to  frequent  shock,  but  because  of  Its  diver- 
sity, relatively  few  of  the  adjustments  thereto 
li.volve  widespread  or  prolonged  dlslocaUons 
Indeed,  the  NaUon's  economic  history  offers 
repeated  evidence  of  the  fact  when  the  econ- 
omy Is  allowed  to  adjust  of  itself  to  such 
disturbances  It  does  so  relatively  quickly  and 
smoothly 

The  good  economic  society  Is  efficient.  It 
alloifites  the  various  elements  of  Its  produc- 
tion capability  to  those  uses  In  which  they 
wlil  contribute  most  to  total  output  and  to 
the  well-being  of  its  people  It  quickly  rec- 
ognizes changes  In  costs  and  In  benefits  and 
facilitates  rather  than  Impedes  the  rear- 
rangement of  production  activity  in  response 
to  thote  changes 

The  good  economic  society  Is  busy  and 
fully  employed.  It  avoids  prolonged.  Invol- 
untary unemployment  of  large  numbers  of 
lis  labor  force,  or  their  prolonged  employ- 
ment in  submarglnal  uses  It  recognizes, 
however,  that  the  rate  of  use  of  labor,  capi- 
tal, and  other  agencies  of  production  cannot 
be  absolutely  unchanging  in  a  dynamic  en- 
vironment, and  Is  prepared,  therefore,  to 
accept  moderate  deviations  from  "full  em- 
ployment "  for  short  periods  of  time 

The  good  econonUc  society  grows.  It  in- 
creases its  capabilities  for  satisfying  the  ma- 
terial aspirations  of  Its  members,  while  ac- 
commodating their  desires  for  diversity  and 
change 

The  good  economic  society  is  fair  and  hu- 
mane It  seeks  to  make  the  benefits  of  Its 
advances  available  to  all  of  Its  memljers  by 
making  sure  that  none  of  them  are  debarred 
from  being  or  becoming  productive  partlcl- 
panu  In  Its  activities.  It  recognizes  difler- 
ences  among  its  members  in  their  ability  to 
contribute  and  seeks  to  moderate  rather  than 
to  enhance  these  disparities,  not  by  con- 
straining the  more  productive  but  by  In- 
creasing the  productivity  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate But  where  this  Is  not  feasible,  the 
good  economic  society  Is  not  Indifferent  to 
deprivation.  It  mobilizes  Its  resources  to 
discover  and  apply  enduring  remedies  and 
avoids  relying  on  ad  hoc  reliefs 

Finally,  a  good  economic  society  relies  on 
lu  members  to  provide  the  impetus  and  the 
means  for  achieving  these  goals.  It  recog- 
nizes that  In  our  highly  complex  economic, 
political,  and  social  environment,  individ- 
uals wll!  frequently  encounter  problems  with 
which  they  are  unable  to  cope  unaided, 
there  Is,  In  other  words,  a  wide  array  of 
problems  with  which  society  as  a  whole  must 
deal  But  the  good  economic  society  is  care- 
ful to  limit  Its  assumption  of  responsibility 
to  concerns  of  this  character  and  seeks  al- 
ways to  reserve  to  private  economic  en- 
titles— Individuals,  households,  cooipanle 
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the  maximum  possible  scope  for  decision- 
making, foy  initiating  activity.  This  is  the 
essence  of  jeconomlc  freedom  in  our  world 
today.  An^  maximizing  economic  freedom 
is  a  major  ^bjectlve  of  the  good  society. 

How  may  fiscal  policy  contribute  to  at- 
t.iinlng  the  goals  of  the  good  economic  so- 
ciety? The  basic  economic  facts  of  life  that 
come  to  bear  here  are  ( 1 )  that  every  g^overn- 
ment  purchase  Involves  limiting  the  avail- 
ability of  production  capability  for  carrying 
out  the  plans  and  meeting  the  demands  of 
private  economic  entities  and  that  (3)  vir- 
tually every  government  levy  impacts  on  the 
taxpayer's  choices  among  economic  alter- 
natives. 

The  first  of  these  facts  accounts  for  the 
traditional  liberal  concern  for  limiting  gov- 
ernmental programs.  This  is  no  doctrinaire 
indictment  of  government  spending.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  society  grows  and  becomes 
both  more  complex  and  more  affluent,  the  ex- 
tent and  scope  of  demands  for  publicly 
ailorded  services  must  be  expected  to  Increase 
as  well.  But  taking  a  realUtlc  view  of  the 
likely  course  of  government  activity  doesn't 
Justify  indifference  to  the  perpetuation  of 
progranM  that  either  have  proved  to  be  In- 
v.illd  or  have  outlived  their  former  useful- 
ness. Nor  does  it  lead  to  ready  acceptance  of 
the  ad  hoc  addition  of  new  programs,  often 
overly  ambitious  and  impractical,  no  matter 
how  glamorously  named  nor  how  worthy 
their  objective.  Nor,  moreover,  does  it  re- 
quire tolerance  for  lU-concelved  experiments 
which  could  pass  a  rudimentary  cost-benefit 
test  only  If  the  benefits  are  measured  in  such 
ambiguous  terms  as  "prestige".  Instead,  this 
view  calls  for  continual  re-evaluatlon  of 
exUting  expenditure  programs  In  the  light  of 
riRorous,  objective  measurement  of  the  bene- 
flu  they  convey  and  the  costs  they  Impose 
and  the  requirement  that  any  proposed  new 
program  meet  the  same  tests.  In  fact,  all 
proposals  for  new  expenditure  programs 
should  be  received  with  a  constructive  skepti- 
cism; we  should  start  with  the  assumption 
that  the  production  capability  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  program  would  be  better  left 
available  to  meet  demands  arising  In  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  and  require 
the  program's  proponents  to  persuade  us 
otherwise. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  are  dis- 
appointed because  government  expenditures 
haven't  Increased  more  rapidly,  who  claim 
the  public  sector  is  "starved",  and  who  assert 
that  great  public  needs  go  unmet.  It  should 
be  clear,  however,  that  such  assertions  are 
not  objective  observations,  but  expressions  of 
preferences.  Moreover,  the  recent  and  pro- 
spective rates  of  gain  in  the  magnitude  of 
government  expenditures  belle  the  notion  of 
an  underprivileged  public  sector.  Between 
1960  and  1966,  Federal  expenditures  In  the 
national  Income  accounts  Increased  by  S3 
percent.  In  fact,  during  these  years  Federal 
non-defense  purchsMs  of  goods  and  services 
Increased  twice  as  rapidly — 06 >4  percent — as 
gross  national  product  less  Federal  purchases 
which  Increased  by  47  percent.  And  of  all 
the  major  sectors  of  the  economy,  none  has 
iticreased  so  rapidly  in  this  period  as  state 
and  local  government  spending  which  ex- 
panded by  almost  two-thirds.  Surely  these 
facts  should  give  one  pause  about  some  re- 
cent, bizarre  proposals  concerning  the  fiscal 
relationships  of  the  Federal  and  state  and 
local  governments. 

Plscal  policy  for  the  good  economic  society 
win  place  great  emphasis  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  revenues  required  to  defray  gov- 
ernment expenses  are  raised.  The  tax  struc- 
ture will  be  subnUtted  to  frequent  reappraisal 
to  determine  whether  its  burdens  are  fairly 
dutrlbuted  and  whether  It  contributes  to 
moderation  of  extremes  in  the  distribution  of 
Income  and  wealth,  ContlniUng  efforts  wlU 
be  made  to  Identify  and  to  eliminate  those 


elements  or  features  of  the  revenue  system 
which  afford  preferential  treatment  to  some 
taxpayers  whUe  oiscnnunutuig  otsainst 
others.  And  the  same  healthy  skepticism 
with  which  proposals  for  new  government 
spending  programs  are  received  should  greet 
proposals  for  new  tax  differentials. 

Great  ImpcM-tance  should  be  attached  to 
regular,  frequent,  and  significant  reductions 
In  tax  rates.  Virtually  all  of  the  objectives 
of  the  good  economic  society  are  served 
thereby.  Certainly  economic  growth  is  en- 
hanced by  tax  reduction  which  reduces  the 
constraints  on  entrepreneurship,  on  risk- 
taking,  on  launching  new  ventures,  and  on 
all  sorts  of  productive  effort.  Surely  the 
dynamic  character  of  the  economy  and  the 
efficiency  of  use  of  production  capability  Is 
enhanced  by  tax  rate  reduction  which  mod- 
erates the  tax  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  particular  groups  of  taxpayers  and  thereby 
reduces  tax-Induced  distortion  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  And  beyond  doubt,  eco- 
nomic freedom  Is  bolstered  by  general  tax 
reduction  which  broadens  the  command  of 
private  economic  entitles  over  the  society's 
productive  resources. 

If  this  view  of  the  good  economic  society 
and  the  fiscal  policy  which  is  appropriate 
thereto  is  appealing,  one  can  only  regret  the 
circumstances  which  are  deemed  to  forefend 
a  long-range  program  of  periodic  tax  reduc- 
tion. Our  attention  has  been  called  over 
and  over  again  of  late  to  the  growth  In  our 
tax  system's  revenue  productivity  which  ac- 
companies the  growth  of  the  economy. 
There  may  be  competing  claimants  for  this 
potential  increment  In  revenues,  but  If  the 
goals  presented  In  this  discussion  are  to  be 
sought,  tax  reduction  should  be  the  pre- 
ferred course. 

A  few  years  ago.  It  appeared  that  the  Na- 
tion was  firmly  committed  to  this  course. 
Taxation  developments  In  1062  made  some 
constructive  changes  In  the  revenue  struc- 
tiu-e,  and  the  revenue  Act  of  1964  and  the 
excise  reductions  legislated  in  1965  seemed  to 
Indicate  that  the  Nation  had  made  a  com- 
mitment to  a  long-range  fiscal  policy  stress- 
ing tax  reduction  and  curbs  on  the  growth 
of  Federal  expenditures.  Indeed,  this  was 
made  explicitly  clear,  as  stated  in  my  press 
release  of  September  16,  1963:  "The  purpose 
of  this  tax  reduction  and  revision  bill  Is  to 
loosen  the  constraint  which  present  Federal 
taxation  Imposes  on  the  American  economy. 
The  results  of  these  tax  reductions  and  re- 
visions will  be  a  higher  level  of  economic 
activity,  fuller  use  of  our  manpower,  more 
intensive  and  profitable  tise  of  our  plant  and 
eqiUpment;  and  with  the  Increases  in  wages, 
salaries,  profits,  consiunptlon.  and  invest- 
ment, there  will  be  Increases  in  Federal  tax 
revenues.  Increases  In  economic  activity,  in 
the  use  of  our  rssources.  In  personal  and 
business  incomes,  and  in  Federal  revenues 
might  be  also  realized  If.  Instead  of  reducing 
taxes,  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
Increased  expenditures  of  Oovernment.  In 
other  words,  there  are  two  roads  the  Gov- 
ernment could  follow  toward  a  larger,  more 
prosperous  economy — the  tax  reduction  road 
or  the  Government  expenditure  increase 
road.  There  Is  a  difference — a  vitally  im- 
portant difference — between  them.  The  In- 
crease In  GoTsmment  expenditure  road  gets 
us  to  a  higher  level  of  economic  activity  with 
larger  and  larger  shares  of  that  activity  ini- 
tiating in  Government — with  more  labor  and 
capital  being  used  olrectly  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  Its  activities  and  with  more  labor 
and  capital  In  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy being  used  to  produce  goods  and  services 
on  Government  orders.  The  tax  reduction 
road,  on  the  other  hand,  gets  us  to  a  higher 
level  of  economic  activity — to  a  bigger,  more 
prosperous,  more  efficient  econmny — with  a 
larger  and  larger  Share  of  that  enlarged  ac- 


tivity initiating  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy — In  the  decision  of  individuals  to 
increase  and  diversify  their  private  consump- 
tion and  In  the  decisions  of  business  con- 
cerns to  Increase  their  productive  capacity — 
to  acquire  more  plant  and  machines,  to  hire 
more  labor,  to  expand  their  Inventories — and 
to  diversify  and  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  production. 

"Section  I  of  the  bUl  is  a  firm,  positive 
assertion  of  the  preference  of  the  United 
States  for  the  tax  reduction  road  to  a  bigger, 
more  progressive  economy.  When  we,  as  a 
Nation,  choose  this  road  we  are  at  the  same 
time  rejecting  the  other  road,  and  we  want 
it  understood  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  try 
to  go  along  both  roads  at  the  same  time. 

"The  further  meaning  of  Section  I  of  the 
bill  is  that  no  Government  activity  is  to  de- 
pend for  Its  Justification  on  the  amount  it 
contributes  to  the  total  spending  of  the 
economy,  because  we  prefer  to  reduce  taxes 
and  allow  individuals  and  business  concerns 
In  their  own  right  to  make  that  contribution. 
On  the  contrary,  any  and  all  activities  of 
the  Government  have  to  be  Justified  on  their 
Importance  In  serving  other  essential  goals 
of  the  Nation.  There  Is  no  further  Justifi- 
cation for  an  Indifferent  attitude  toward 
wasteful,  inefficient  Government  activities 
merely  because  they  incidentally  give  em- 
ployment— tax  reduction  will  also  create  Job 
opportunities  and  In  lines  of  activity  which 
better  satisfy  the  character  and  demands  of 
the  people  for  an  enriched  life.  There  Is 
no  more  Justification  for  half-hearted  efforts 
or  outright  failure  to  eliminate  Government 
programs  that  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness Just  because  they  also  contribute  to 
the  total  spending  stream  of  the  economy — 
that  contribution  will  be  better  realized  by 
Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  consum- 
ers and  Investors  through  tax  reduction.  Fi- 
nally, there  Is  no  further  occasion  for  using 
the  additional  revenues  which  will  be  gen- 
erated by  the  expansion  of  the  economy  as 
a  result  of  tax  reduction  and  revision  to  fi- 
nance additional  Government  expenditures, 
solely  because  thoee  additional  expendltvires 
might  add  further  to  expansion  of  economic 
activity.  If  such  additional  expansion  is  de- 
sired or  needed,  tax  reduction  will  achieve  It 
Just  as  surely  and  through  vigorous  and 
progressive  forces  of  the  private  sectors  of 
the  economy." 

For  a  brief  period  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  the  pace  of  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  expenditures  did  Indeed 
appear  to  have  moderated,  but  only  brlefiy. 
The  Increase  of  military  efforts  in  Viet  Nam, 
of  course,  accounts  for  a  significant  part  of 
the  subsequent  acceleration  of  expansion  of 
Federal  outlays,  but  two-thirds  of  the  $28 .3 
billion  Increase  In  Federal  expenditures  from 
calendar  1963  through  1966 — as  measured  in 
the  National  Income  accotmts — is  accounted 
for  by  non-defense  sp>endlng.  Moreover,  as 
projected  In  the  January  1967  budget  mes- 
sage, over  half  of  the  proposed  $37  billion 
Increase  in  outlays  from  fiscal  1966  through 
fiscal  1968  is  to  be  in  non-defense  programs. 
It  Is,  of  course,  Impossible  to  turn  back 
the  clock  and  one  must,  therefore,  acknowl- 
edge that  it  win  be  difficult  Indeed  to  bring 
this  rapid  acceleration  of  public  spending 
under  control.  But  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  forgo  the  course  of  tax  reduction  for  an 
Indefinite  period  Into  the  future,  we  should 
at  the  least  attempt  to  achieve  a  pause  In 
the  current  enlargement  of  Federal  si>end- 
Ing. 

This  discussion  has  focused  on  the  broad, 
long-term  objectives  of  fiscal  policy,  and 
little  has  been  said  alx>ut  using  fiscal  pol- 
icy, or  more  specifically  tax  policy,  to  offset 
short-term  fiuctuatlons  In  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  total  economic  activity.  The  em- 
phasis In  the  past  year  and  a  quarter  has 
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on  tax  changes  for  ahort-rixn  stabiliza- 
tion obJecUvea.  QuAsUona  can  certainiy  b« 
railed  aa  U>  whether  thla  haa  been  a  very 
happy  chapter  In  the  NaUon's  flacai  hut«ry 
The  requeat  for  the  auapenaion  of  the  In- 
veatment  cre<llt  and  (decelerated  depreciation 
laat  fall  and  for  their  reinstatement  this 
spring  baa  been  a  flacai  experience  from 
which,  hopefully,  It  has  been  learned  that 
taxaa  should  not  be  raised  and  lowered  fr!>m 
■eaaon  to  season  like  the  hemllnea  of  wom- 
an'* skirts  and  dressea.  It  U  also  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  have  so  enthuslaatlcaUy  ad- 
vocated frequent,  short-term  tax  rate 
changes  have  been  sobered  by  the  turn  In 
ths  eoonomlc  Indicators  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  have  projjerly  discerned  the 
major  tendencies  Ln  the  economy  In  my 
view  It  Is  questionable  whether  the  mechani- 
cal application  of  fiscal  arithmetic  con- 
tributes to  good  public  finance. 

Fiscal  policy  has  an  Important  assignment, 
but  In  recent  years  Its  press  agents  have 
Inyested  it  with  more  power  to  determine 
the  size,  shape,  and  character  of  the  econ- 
omy than  It  haa  or  should  have.  Let  us 
hope  that  fiscal  policy  will  soon  be  refocused 
on  contributing  to  the  attainment  of  the 
good  economic  society. 


Tk*     17S(k     AaniyenuT     of     Weitford 
Acatlemy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    »«ASSACin7SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVKd 

Friday.  April  28.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  and  most  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  Westford  Academy,  the  noted 
school  located  In  Westford.  Mass.,  In  my 
district,  which  Is  celebrating  this  note- 
wortliy  birthday  event  with  Impressive 
exercises  on  April  28  and  29. 

In  honor  of  this  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, I  was  privileged  to  send  to  the  class 
of  1967  am  American  flag  which  has 
flown  over  the  Capitol,  the  cornerstone 
of  which  was  laid  1  year  after  the  found- 
ing of  Westford  Academy. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  In 
commending  the  school  officials  and  the 
citizens  of  Westford  for  arranging  the 
special  anniversary  program  to  mark  the 
founding  of  Westford  Academy  on  April 
30,  1792,  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
heartiest  felicitations   upon   this  great. 


tilstonc  event  along  with  best  wishes  for 
the  future. 

This  anniversary  celebration  Is  Indeed 
a  most  Impressive  occasion  In  the  life  of 
the  Westford  community  and  our  State 
and  Nation,  and  I  extend  warm  greetings 
to  Westford  Academy  and  all  those  asso- 
ciated with  It  as  well  as  heartiest  con- 
gratulations upon  the  superb  contribu- 
tions of  thLs  outstanding  school  through- 
out the  years  toward  the  education  of 
the  young  peopl.>  In  the  Westford  area 
and  In  tliat  way  strengtheiung  the  pos- 
ture of  our  national  life. 

I^xjklng  back  upon  the  achievements 
of  this  renowned  school  down  through 
the  years  since  early  colonial  days,  and 
in  the  present  generation.  It  Is  most  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  express  our 
pride  and  gratitude  for  the  unselfish 
service  of  the  dedicated  leaders  and 
teachers  at  Westford  and  the  high- 
minded  citizenship,  lofty  Ideals,  and  civic 
Interest  of  the  founders  and  sub.sequent 
trustees,  directors,  and  all  others  asso- 
ciated with  this  fine  Institution. 

As  the  US  Representative  In  Congress 
of  the  beautiful  town  of  Westford.  I  am 
proud  on  this  175th  anniversary  to  hail 
and  salute  in  thLs  House,  Westford 
Academy  and  the  Westford  community 
for  all  they  have  done  to  promote  the 
.spiritual  Ideals,  moral  truths  and  lofty 
pruiclples  that  liave  helped  to  make  tills 
Nation  great. 

May  the  Kood  Lord  continue  to  bring 
HLs  choicest  blessings  upon  the  student^s 
and  Instructors  at  We.stford  Academy, 
so  that  Its  superb  educational  work  and 
achl'vemcnts  may  continue  to  be  an  In- 
spiration and  challenge  to  ail  of  us  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  In 
the  RicoKr  a  letter  of  congratulations 
which  I  sent  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Westford   Academy 

Uamch  20.  10«7. 

OBAOTrATXS. 

Westford  Academy, 
Wrsttord.  Maai 

Mt  Dkas  P»rxKD.9  It  la  with  gT*at  pleasure 
that  I  extend  to  you — the  19<J7  graduates  of 
Westford  Academy — my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations upon  the  Burcessful  completion  of 
your  course  and  very  best  wishes  for  the 
future 

As  you  Join  the  many  other  graduates  of 
your  historic,  outstanding  school,  you  may 
well  feel  a  sense  of  Justifiable  pride  In  the 
fulfillment  of  your  splendid  educational  ob- 
jectives 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue with  your  higher  education,  because 
these  days  the  Iwundarles  of  human  knowl- 


edge are  truly  linllmlted.  and  new  horizons 
are   looming  up  with  startling  rapidity. 

However,  the  values  of  our  way  of  life  are 
basic.  The  principles  of  freedom,  the  moriil 
precepts,  and  the  spiritual  ideals,  which  have 
played  such  a  great  part  In  shaping  this  nu- 
tlon  and  projecting  our  Incomparable  prof?- 
ress,  will  always  be  the  cornerstone  of  our 
American  system 

Whether  you  enter  upon  your  life's  work 
or  continue  your  education,  the  opportuni- 
ties before  you  are  virtually  boundless  It 
will  be  up  to  you  to  embrace  them  eagerly, 
and  with  the  same  willingness  to  work  hard! 
the  same  Idealism,  enthusiasm,  dedication 
and  courage  which  have  marked  your  years 
at  the  Academy. 

Your  responsibilities  as  leaders  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  great  and  will  reqiUre  your  best 
efforts  The  extent  to  which  you  succeed 
In  reaching  your  goals  will  depend  largely 
upon  yourselves — the  way  you  tackle  the 
tasks  at  hand,  and  the  firmness  of  your  resri- 
lutlon  not  to  be  deterred  by  temporary  set- 
backs, but  to  strive  with  all  your  hearts 
energies  and  minds  until  you  have  reached 
your  chosen  objectives 

Your  parents  and  your  teachers  have  done 
their  part  and  they  will  continue  to  counsel, 
assist  and  encourage  you  The  rest  will  be 
up  to  you.  The  doors  of  opportunity  sre 
open  for  you  If  you  remember  with  our 
great  New  England  poet  that  'there  Is  no 
surh  word  as  fall'  In  the  lexicon  of  a  bright 
youth,"  and  order  your  lives  sccordlngly 
you  win  then  be  In  the  best  possible  po- 
sltlon  to  realize  the  high  goals  you  set  frr 
yourselves  In  life. 

Always  remember  the  lessons  you  have 
learned  In  your  homes.  In  your  classrooms 
and  in   your  spiritual  lives 

Stick  tenaciously  to  your  principles  and 
your  tasks. 

Keep  yottr  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars  and  your 
feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground. 

Then,  aa  the  Bard  of  Avon  said,  "It  must 
follow,  as  the  night  the  day.  Thou  canst 
not    then   be   false   to  any  man." 

Above  all,  reniember  the  duty  you  owe  to 
those  who  have  made  your  success  to  dule 
possible,  to  continue  to  follow  their  precepw 
and  counsel.  Uj  recognize  that.  In  the  bekt 
sense,  the  greatest  rewards  you  can  secure 
will  lie  In  the  realization  that  you  have  not 
lived  for  yourselves  alone,  but  that  you  have 
soiight  to  serve  to  help  your  fellow  humaii 
beings  and  that  you  have  contributed  your 
full  part  to  malting  yours  a  better  com- 
munity, this  a  better  nation,  and  a  better 
world. 

As  your  Congressman.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  very  proud  of  you  and  have 
complete  faith  that  you  will  go  on  to  higher 
achievements.  1  wish  for  you  all.  continued 
gtxxl  health,  every  measure  of  success  m 
your  endeavors,  and  real  happiness  and 
peace  for  many  years  to  come. 
Warm  regards  and  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Piinjp  J  Philbin 


SENATE 

Monday.  May  1.  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am,,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

^Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor.  Capi- 
tol HIU  Methodist  Church.  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  bow  before  Thee,  O  Ood.  In  quest 
of   that   still   sm&U    voice   within   that 


speaks  In  moments  of  silence.  Help  us 
for  this  minute  to  be  quiet  In  thought 
and  spirit  that  we  may  be  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  source  of  all  life. 

Come  to  these  hearts  and  minds  In  a 
spirit  of  peace,  that  peace  may  be  found 
and  shared 

Enter  into  the  lives  of  our  leaders  with 
the  spirit  of  love  for  Qod.  for  a  world  in 
need  of  love,  and  for  a  nation  that  has 
been  blessed  with  love, 

Olve  to  ail  the  desire  for  the  spirit  of 
truth   ihat  new  iiisight,   understanding. 


and  solution  to  problems  might  be  gained 
from  the  proceeding.^  of  this  important 
day. 

Renew   us   in  Thy   love,  O  Lord,   our 
strength  and  Redeemer.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAifsriKLO,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  28.  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
i  sk  unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call 
f  1  the  calendar  under  rule  vm. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  1.  1893  (27 
Stat.  507;  33  UJ9.C.  661) . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore .  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed.   

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES 
OF  REAL  PROPERTY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
.suant  to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  Into  on  Friday  last,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  1039. 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LEGISL.^TIVK  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1039)  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  Into 
leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield,  

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  EScecutive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MISSISSIPPI     RTVER     COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  nominations  in  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


CALIFORNIA    DEBRIS    COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  B.  Dll- 
lard,  Jr.,  US.  Army,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  California  Debris  Commission,  under 


LEGISLATrVE  SESSION, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
187.  8.  1849;  Calendar  188.  S.  423;  Cal- 
endar 189.  H  Jl.  8363 ;  and  Calendar  190, 
S.  823. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  IN  NAME  OF  CERTAIN 
WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECTS 
UNDER  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1649)  authorizing  the  change 
In  name  of  certain  water  resource  proj- 
ects under  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  is  in  a  sense  an 
omnibus  bill,  in  that  it  incorporates  Into 
one  measure  several  name-change  bills 
that  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  considera- 
tion. The  committee  felt  that  incor- 
porating these  individual  bills  Into  one 
bill  would  expedite  the  consideration  of 
these  matters. 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  by 
Members  of  this  body  providing  for  the 
change  in  name  of  various  water  resource 
projects  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  I  will  briefly  explain  the 
measures  considered  by  the  committee 
and  included  in  this  legislation. 

8.  78.  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Hollakd].  who  has 
pittsued  this  matter  with  great  diligence, 
designates  a  navigation  lock  and  flood 
control  structure  of  the  central  and 
southern  flood  control  project  in  honor 
of  Mr.  W.  P.  Franklin. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Franklin  is  a  retired  promi- 
nent businessman  and  pioneer  resident 
of  the  Fort  Myers,  Fla..  area.  He  is  96 
years  of  age,  an<J  throughout  his  life- 
time has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
water  resource  development  in  central 
and  southern  Florida.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing force  behind  the  development  of  the 
Okeechobee  Waterway,  on  which  the 
lock  and  dam  to  be  named  in  his  honor 
are  located. 


S.  601,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan 
and  Mr.  FtJLBRiGHT],  designates  a  pump- 
ing plant  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  Ark., 
as  the  "W.  G.  Huxtable  Pumping 
Plant." 

William  Guirey  Huxtable  was,  from 
1935  to  1958,  chief  engineer  of  the  St. 
Francis  levee  district,  Arkansas.  Upon 
his  retirement  he  served  as  a  consultant 
to  the  levee  district  imtil  his  death  in 
1960.  Mr.  Huxtable  was  for  msmy  years 
active  in  the  development  of  plans  and 
local  support  for  the  project  for  flood 
control  and  drainage  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  St.  Francis  River  Basin. 

8.  988,  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick],  who  was 
most  effective  in  this  matter,  officially 
designates  as  "Garrison  Dam"  the  dam 
on  the  Missouri  River  in  North  Dakota 
commonly  referred  to  by  that  name,  and 
to  change  the  name  of  the  reservoir  above 
such  dam  to  Lake  Sakakawea. 

Sakakawea,  as  students  of  American 
history  know,  was  bom  among  the  Sho- 
shone Indians  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Idaho.  At  an  early  age  she  was  cap- 
tured by  enemy  Indians  who  sold  her  to 
a  French-Canadian  trader  named  Tous- 
saint  Charbonneau.  They  later  married, 
and  during  the  early  days  of  November 
1804  joined  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion at  Fort  Mandan,  which  was  located 
along  the  Missouri  River  approximately 
18  miles  southeast  of  Gtarrison  Dam.  In 
the  spring  of  1805,  when  Lewis  and  Clark 
continued  their  journey  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  took  Sakakawea,  together 
with  her  baby  and  husband,  to  serve  as 
an  interpreter.  She  proved  Invaluable 
in  her  dealings  with  the  various  Indltin 
nations,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition.  A  river,  a 
mountain  peak,  and  a  moimtain  pass 
have  been  named  after  her,  and  monu- 
ments and  memorials  have  been  erected 
In  her  memory. 

S.  1340.  Introduced  by  the  able  Sena- 
tors from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl  and 
Mr.  Murphy],  who  have  expressed  a 
great  Interest  In  this  matter,  would  des- 
ignate a  portion  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Stockton  ship  channel  as  the  "John  F. 
Baldwin  Ship  Channel." 

John  F.  Baldwin,  bom  in  Oakland, 
CaUf..  on  June  28,  1915,  was  elected 
to  the  84th  Congress  November  2,  1954, 
and  was  reelected  to  the  85th,  86th,  87th, 
88th,  and  89th  Congresses.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  on  January  20, 1955,  and  served 
on  that  committee  until  his  death  on 
March  9.  1966.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  second  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  full  committee  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Subcommittee. 

Representative  Baldwin  expressed  a 
continuing  interest  in  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  was 
greatly  Instrumental  in  securing  the  au- 
thorization of  the  project  which  8.  1340 
would  name  In  his  honor. 

S.  1596,  which  I  recently  introduced, 
authorizes  the  change  in  name  of  certain 
projects  In  West  Virginia  imder  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  purpose  of  these  items  in  the  act 
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Is  to  eliminate  the  term  "dam  and  reser- 
voir" In  reference  to  water  resource  proj- 
ecta  k>cated  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  term  "lake"  has  been  In- 
cluded as  part  of  the  project  name  in 
each  instance  in  lieu  thereof 

Recreation  In  recent  years  has  as- 
sumed an  Important  role  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  The  projects  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  those 
planned  for  future  construction  offer 
recreational  opportunities,  such  as  swim- 
ming, fishing,  water  skiing,  boating, 
hunting,  camping,  and  picnicking 
These  benefits  and  owxjrt unities  are  of- 
fered to  the  American  people  through  the 
multiple  uae  of  water  resource  projects 

It  Is  believed  that  more  people  will  avail 
themaelves  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
these  recreational  facilities  if  the  area^ 
are  more  closely  identified  with  recrea- 
tion. The  use  of  the  term  "lake"  In  the 
project  title,  in  lieu  of  "dam  and  reser- 
voir" Is  one  means  of  accomplishing  this 
objective. 

If  r.  President.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
pnvosed  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  194),  explaining  the  purposes 
oftheblU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

6KNBUL  STATSmNT 

Thla  legislation  la  In  •  lenae  %ii  omnibus 
fatll  tn  tbjit  It  incorporatca  Into  one  meas- 
ure aeveral  name-change  bill*  that  have 
been  rvferred  to  the  committee  for  consldera- 
tioa.  The  committee  fe«ls  tJxat  this  pru- 
oedxiT*  wUl  expedite  the  consideration  of 
tlLese  matters 

An  explanation  of  each  of  the  bills  Incor- 
porated into  this  omnibus  measure  Is  as 
fallows: 

S.  7$:  A   bill  to  designate  a  navigation  lock 
mnd  flood  control  ttrueture  of  the  central 
and    southern    flood    control    profeet    tn 
honor  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Franklin 
The  purpose  at  this  Item  is  to  designate 
the  navigation  lock  and  water-control  struc- 
ture ksown   as  structure   79   of   the   central 
and  southern   Florida   flood   control   project 
located  on  the  Caloosahatchee  River  In  the 
State  of  Florida  as  the  W.  P    Franklin  lock 
and  control  structure. 

Tlie  central  and  louthem  Florida  flood 
eontrol  project,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  30.  IMS  (PubUc  Law 
068.  80th  Cong,  i .  and  subsequent  acts  of 
Ooogreea.  covers  an  area  of  some  10.400 
square  miles,  lying  generally  within  the 
southeasterly  18  counties  of  Florida.  It  Is 
cocni>rleed  of  the  upper  St  Johns  River  Basin, 
located  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
project:  the  Klsslmmee  River  Basin.  In  the 
eentral  section:  the  Lake  Okeechobee-Ever- 
gladee  area  in  the  central  and  southwestern 
section:  and  the  east  coast- Everglades  area 
In  the  southeastern  section. 

The  project  is  for  flood  relief  and  water 
conservation.  It  will  provide  water  control 
and  protection  from  the  recurrence  of  dev- 
astating floodwaters  from  the  Ever- 
glades and  local  sources,  for  the  highly  de- 
veloped urban  area  along  the  lower  east 
coast  of  Florida,  and  for  the  producUve  agri- 
cultural areas  around  Lake  Okeechobee  (in- 
cluding the  towns  around  the  lake ) .  In  the 
upper  St.  Johns  and  Klsslmmee  River  Basins, 
and  in  south  Dade  County. 

Construction  of  the  project  was  begun  In 
January  1950  To  date,  more  than  650  miles 
of  levees   (including  most  of  the  east  coast 


protective  levee)  have  been  completed  to  in- 
termediate or  final  grades  and  accepted  for 
operation  and  maintenance  by  the  Central 
&  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District 
A  number  of  important  canals  and  control 
structures  and  large  pumping  stations  have 
also  been  completed  and  turned  over  to  local 
Interests  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
The  project  as  a  whole  was  atKiut  50  percent 
completed  on  September  1.  196C 

Mr  W  P  Franklin  Is  a  retired  prominent 
busmessmun  and  pioneer  resident  of  the 
Fort  Myers.  Fla..  area.  He  la  04  years  of  age, 
una  througuout  his  lifetime  has  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment In  central  and  southern  Florida  He 
was  the  leading  force  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Okeechobee  Waterway,  on  which 
the  lock  and  dam  to  be  named  In  his  honor 
are  located 

S  sot-  A  bxtl  to  designate  a  jnirnping  plant 

on  tne  i't    Francii  River,  A'k  .  aj  the  W    G. 

Huxtable   pumping   plant 

Tlie  pumping  plant  proposed  to  be  named 
In  honor  of  W  G  Huxtable  la  to  be  located 
on  the  St  Francis  River  southeast  of  Marl- 
anna.  Ark.,  and  Is  an  element  of  the  plan 
for  flood  protection  and  major  drainage  Im- 
provement In  the  St  Francis  River  Basin. 
Mo.  and  Ark  .  authorized  ^y  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950. 

WUUam  Guirey  Huxtable  was.  from  1S35 
to  1958.  chief  engineer  of  the  !3t.  Francis 
Levee  District.  Arkansas  Upon  his  retire- 
ment he  served  us  a  consultant  to  the  levee 
district  until  his  death  In  19«0  Mr  Hux- 
table was  for  many  years  active  In  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  and  local  support  for 
the  project  for  flixxl  control  and  drainage 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Francis  River 
Basin. 

5  988  A  bill  to  officially  detxgnate  as  Gar- 
•■taon  Dam  the  dam  on  the  UUtsouri  Kiter 
tn  Nurth  Dakota  commonly  referred  to  by 
that  name,  and  to  change  the  name  of  the 
reservoir  above  tuch  damt  to  Lake  Saka- 
kawea 

The  Garrlatjn  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
is  !i>cated  on  the  Ml^ourl  River  about  11 
miles  south  of  Oarrtson.  N.  Dak.  It  was 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Conuol  Act  of  1944 
(58  Stat.  887.  8Si  I .  and  Is  operated  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  power  production,  and 
other  multiple-purpose  uses 

Sakakawea  was  bom  among  the  Shoshonl 
Indians  In  what  Is  now  the  State  of  Idaho. 
At  an  early  age  she  was  captured  by  enemy 
Indians  who  sold  her  to  a  French -Canadian 
trader  named  Toussaint  Charbonneau. 
They  later  married,  and  during  the  early 
days  of  November  1804.  Joined  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  at  Fort  Mandan.  which 
was  located  along  the  Missouri  River  ap- 
proximately 18  miles  southeast  of  Garrison 
Dam  In  the  spring  of  1805  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  continued  their  Journey  to  the  Paclflc 
Ocean,  they  took  Sakakawea.  together  with 
her  baby  and  husband,  to  serve  as  an  Inter- 
preter. She  proved  invaluable  in  ber  deal- 
ings with  the  various  Indian  nations,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition  A  river,  a  mountain  peak,  and 
a  mountain  pass  have  been  named  after  her, 
and  monuments  and  memorials  have  been 
erected  In  her  memory. 

S   1340     A  bill  to  designate  a  portion  of  the 
San  Francisco- Stockton   Ship  Channel  a:, 
the  John  F.  Baldicin  Ship  Channel 
The  Ban  Francisco- Stock  ton  Ship  Channel 
project  which   was  suthurlzed   by   the  River 
and   Harbor   Act  of   1965    (79  Stat.    1089).   U 
located    on    navigation    channels    extending 
from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  entrance  to  the 
port    of    Stockton    through    San    Francisco, 
Marin.    Contra    Costa.    Solano.    Sacramento, 
and    San   Joaquin   Counties,    Calif.     It   pro- 
vides for  the  modification  of  five  completed 
navigation  pn^Jects 
John  F.  Baldwin,  born  in  Oakland.  Calif.. 


on  June  38.  191S.  was  elected  to  the  84th 
Oongrees.  November  2.  1954,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  85th.  Sdlh.  87th.  BSth,  and 
89th  Congresses.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
January  20,  1955,  and  served  on  that  com- 
mittee until  his  death  on  March  9,  1988.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  second 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Fl(X)d  Control  Subcommittee. 

Representative  Baldwin  expressed  a  con- 
tinuing Interest  in  flood  control  and  river 
and  harbor  Improvements,  and  was  greatly 
Instrumental  In  securing  the  authorization 
of  the  project  which  S.  1340  would  name  in 
his  honor. 
S     1956     A    bill  authoriiing   the   change   in 

name  of  certain  water  resource  projects  in 

ire^t    Virginia    under    furisdiction    of    the 

Corps  of  Engineers 

The  purpose  of  these  Items  in  the  act  Is  to 
eliminate  the  term  "dam  and  reservoir"  In 
reference  to  water  resource  projects  located 
m  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  The  term 
"lake"  has  been  Included  as  part  of  the  proj- 
ect name  In  each   Itistance  In   lieu  thereof 

Recreation  In  recent  years  has  assumed  an 
Imjjortant  role  In  the  American  economy. 
The  projects  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  those  planned  for  future  con- 
struction offer  recreational  opportunities, 
such  as  swimming,  fishing,  water  skiing, 
boating,  hunting,  camping,  and  picnicking 
These  benefits  and  opportunities  are  offered 
to  the  American  people  through  the  multiple 
use  of  water  resource  projects. 

It  Is  believed  that  more  people  will  av.iii 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  these 
recreational  facilities  if  the  areas  are  more 
closely  Identified  with  recreation.  The  use 
of  the  term  "lake"  in  the  project  title.  In  lieu 
of  "dam  and  reservoir."  is  one  means  of 
accomplishing  this  objective. 

COST   TO    TH«    CNTTED   STATES    IT   LXCISLATION    13 
BN  ACTIO 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
couttnrm  vnrws 

The  committee  believes  It  fitting  and 
proper  to  designate  the  various  water  re- 
source projects  set  forth  in  this  legislation. 
In  honor  of  outstanding  individuals  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  American 
way  of  life  In  the  cafe  of  West  Virginia 
projects,  the  use  of  the  term  "lake"  in  the 
title  should  be  Instrumental  in  promoting 
Increased  recreational  use  of  these  projects. 
Accordingly,  early  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  recotnmended. 

vxrwa  or  the  vcdexai.  aoencies 
The  Department  of  the  Army  as  well  as 
other  Interested  Federal  agencies  has  Indi- 
cated no  objection  to  enactment  of  the  in- 
dividual legislation  lncorp>orated  In  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  '8.  1649)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o> 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  the 
names  of  the  following  locks  and  dams,  res- 
ervoirs, and  other  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol facilities  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  are  hereby  changed 
as  follows: 

The  Bluestone  Dam  and  Reservoir.  New 
River  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Acts  of  1936  and  1938.  to  the  "Blue- 
stone  Lake": 

the  Sutton  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Elk  Creek, 
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West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1938,  to  the  "Button  Lake"; 

the  Tygart  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Tyg;art 
River,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1936,  to  the  "Tygart  Lake"; 

the  Kast  Lynn  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Kaat 
Pork  of  Twelvepole  Creek.  West  Virginia,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938, 
to  the  "Bast  Lynn  Lake": 

the  Bummeravllle  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Gauley  River,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  to  the  "Sxun- 
mersvllle  Lake"; 

the  Bumsvllle  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Little 
Kanawha  River,  West  Virginia,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19S8,  to  the 
"Bumsvllle  Lake"; 

the  Birch  Dam  and  Reeervolr,  I!Uc  River, 
West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1938.  to  the  "Birch  Lake"; 

Steer  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Steer 
Creek,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1938,  to  the  "Steer  Creek 
Lake"; 

the  West  Fork  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Little 
Kanawha  River.  West  Virginia,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938,  to  the  "West 
Fork  Lake": 

the  Beech  Fork  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Twelve- 
pole  Creek.  West  Virginia,  authorised  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  to  the  "Beech 
Fork  Lake"; 

the  B.  D.  Bailey  Dam  and  Reeervolr,  Ouy- 
andot  River.  West  Virginia,  authorised  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  to  the  "B. 
D  Bailey  Lake": 

the  Rowlesburg  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Cheat 
River,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966,  to  the  "Rowlesburg 
Lake": 

the  Panther  Creek  Dam  and  Reeervolr, 
Panther  Creek,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965,  to  the 
"Panther  Creek  Lake"; 

the  Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
West  FtM-k  River,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by 
the  nood  Control  Act  of  1966,  to  the  "Stone- 
wall Jackson  Lake"; 

the  pumping  plant  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950  on 
the  Saint  Francis  River,  Arkansas.  Southeast 
of  Marlanna,  Arkansas,  to  the  "W.  O.  Hux- 
table Pumping  Plant": 

the  ship  channel  from  the  San  Francisco 
Bar  Channel  through  the  San  Francisco,  San 
Pablo,  and  Suisun  Bays  to  the  downstream 
terminus  of  the  Stockton  Deep  Water  Chan- 
net,  to  the  "John  F.  Baldwin  Ship  Channel"; 

the  navigation  lock  and  water  control 
structure  known  as  structure  79  of  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida  flood  control  {uo}- 
ect  located  on  the  Calooaahatchee  River  In 
the  State  of  Florida,  to  the  "W.  P.  Franklin 
Lock  and  Oontrtrf  Structure"; 

the  dam.  commonly  referred  to  as  Garrison 
Dam.  located  on  the  Missouri  River  in  North 
Dakota,  is  hereby  officiaUy  designated  as 
"GarrlsoB  Dam":  and 

the  reservoir,  known  as  Oarrlson  Reservoir 
or  Garrison  Lake,  located  above  Garrison 
Dam  to  "Lake  Sakakawea." 

Sec.  2.  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which 
any  such  lock  and  dam,  reservoir,  or  other 
navlgaUon  and  flood  oontrol  facility  Is  re- 
ferred to  by  its  former  name  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  lock  and  dam.  reservoir,  or  other 
navigation  and  flood  control  facility  by  the 
name  designated  herein. 


SMALL-BOAT  HARBOR  AT  MANELE 
BAY,  HAW  AH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  423)  authorizing  the  use  of  ad- 
ditional funds  to  defray  certain  Increased 
costs  associated  with  the  coivrtnictlon  of 
a  small-boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay, 
Lanal,  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 


mittee on  PubUc  Works  with  amend- 
ments on  pace  1,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"by",  to  insert  "the";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "Federal",  to  strike  out 
"and  non-Federal  interests"  and  Insert 
"Government":  on  page  2,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  a,  to  strike  out  "changed" 
and  Insert  "unforeseen":  and,  in  line  7, 
to  strike  out  "$125,000"  and  Insert 
"1124.845";  EO  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatix>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongreaa  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  a  small-boat  harbor  at  Manele 
Bay,  Laiuil,  Hawaii,  constructed  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  tn  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (PubUc 
Law  88-646),  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  cost  of  certain  additional  work 
necessitated  by  unforeseen  project  conditions 
and  in  excess  of  the  monetary  limits  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  86-645,  at  an  esti- 
mated additional  Federal  cost  of  $172,000: 
Provided,  That  responsible  local  interests 
make  a  cash  contribution  toward  the  coet 
of  such  additional  work  In  the  amount  of 
•134346. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended,  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  my  colleague  and  dear  friend,  t^e 
Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  In- 
omrK],  is  to  authorize  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  $172,000  to 
defray  the  cost  of  certain  construction 
work  on  the  small-boat  harbor  at  Manele 
Bay,  Lanai,  Hawaii,  which  was  necessi- 
tated by  chianged  project  conditions. 

Construction  of  this  project  was  au- 
thorized under  section  107  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1960,  which  at  the  time 
this  project  was  constructed,  provided 
authority  for  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
develop  and  construct  small  navigation 
projects,  with  a  Federal  cost  limitation 
of  not  more  than  $200,000. 

The  original  estimate  of  cost  for  con- 
struction Ql  the  project  as  determined 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  $443,000 
of  which  $338,000  was  estimated  as  the 
local  contribution  by  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii and  $200,000  was  the  Federal  share 
based  on  the  Umitaticm  established  by 
PubUc  Law  86-645. 

In  carrying  out  the  terms  of  a  contract 
awarded  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
the  construction  of  the  Manele  Bay  proj- 
ect, the  contractor  encountered  certain 
unforeseen  foundation  ecmditlons  which 
required  blasting,  resulting  in  a  greater 
total  project  cost  than  originally  esti- 
mated by  the  Cacps  of  Engineers.  Such 
additional  work,  however,  was  beyond 
the  legal  limit  allowable  by  law  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Ootps  of  Engineers  and,  con- 
sequently. Vbe  contractor  has  not  received 
payment  for  this  work. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  contractor  that 
the  additional  work  made  necessary  due 
to  unforeseen  conditions  resulted  in  in- 
creased project  costs  of  $290,000.  This 
cost  would  be  shared  by  the  Federal  Got- 
emment  and  the  State  of  Hawsdl  on  the 
cost-sharing  basis  of  the  original  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  bar  to  the  con- 
tractor's legal  entitlement  to  the  amoimt 


of  such  settlement  is  the  lack  of  author- 
ity by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
allot  additional  construction  funds  to 
this  project  because  of  the  statutory 
limitation  of  section  107. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  now  stands  ready 
to  make  available  its  share  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  this  project.  Enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  provide  authority 
for  the  Corps  of  ESiglneers  to  make  pay- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  feel  is  highly  justifled  and  war- 
ranted in  this  case. 

The  Senators  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  FoNG  and  Mr.  Inouye],  both 
of  whom  are  valuable  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  have 
worked  diligently  for  the  approval  of  this 
bill,  and  I,  accordingly,  recommend  that 
It  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  195) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTBLIC    TTKARTWO 

TTie  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control — 
Rivers  and  Harbors  held  a  pubUc  hearing  on 
this  measure  on  AprU  20,  1967,  at  which  time 
It  received  the  favorable  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  both  Senators 
from  the  State  of  HawaU. 

PTTSFOSE     or    TBC     BILX 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
$172,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  certain  con- 
struction work  on  the  small-boat  harbor 
at  Manele  Bay,  Lanal,  Hawaii,  which  was 
necessitated  by  changed  project  conditions. 

GENERAL     STATEmCNT 

Construction  of  the  small-boat  harbor 
at  Manele  Bay,  Lanail,  HawaU,  was  authorized 
under  section  107  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1960  (PubUc  Law  86-645,  74  Stat.  486) . 
This  act.  at  the  time  the  BSanele  Bay  project 
was  undertaken,  provided  authwlty  for  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  develop  and  construct 
small  navigation  projects,  with  a  Federal  coet 
limitation  of  not  more  Vb/aA  $300,000. 

The  project  authorized  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  at  Manele  Bay  consisted  of  a  490- 
foot  extension  of  an  existing  breakwater,  an 
entrance  channel  16  feet  deep,  a  main  access 
channel  12  to  8  feet  deep,  and  a  maneuvering 
area  8  feet  deep. 

Local  Interests  were  to  provide  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  for  construction 
and  future  maintenance;  provide  and  main- 
tain mooring  facility  and  utilities  open  to 
all  users  on  equal  terms;  provide  necessary 
utilities  and  drainage  relocations  or  altera- 
tions; hold  the  United  States  free  from  dam- 
ages; and  provide  a  cash  contribution  for 
coets  above  the  $200,000  Federal  limitation. 

The  original  estimate  of  cost  for  construc- 
tion of  the  project  as  determined  by  the 
Corps  of  Enf^neers  was  $443,000,  of  which 
$239,000  was  estimated  as  the  local  contribu- 
tion by  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  $304,000 
(including  $4,000  for  aids  to  navigation)  was 
the  Federal  share  based  on  the  limitation 
established  by  Public  Law  86-645. 

In  carrying  out  the  terms  of  a  contract 
awarded  by  the  Corpw  of  Engineers  for  the 
construction  of  the  Manele  Bay  project,  the 
contractor  encountered  certain  unforeseen 
foundation  eondltioBS.  The  existence  of 
harder  material  requiring  blasting  ultimately 
resulted  in  a  greater  total  project  coet  than 
originally  estimated  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  contractor 
have  agreed  that  $290,000  Is  the  cost  of  addl- 
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ttonal  work  neceeoltatcd  by  changed  project 
conditions.  Based  on  this  Increase  In  cost. 
the  total  project  coet  Is  now  estimated  at 
•743,000,  of  which  8372.000  Is  Federal  and 
8371,000  is  non-Federal.  The  additional  cost 
of  8287.000  (8290,000  for  additional  construc- 
tion and  87.000  for  engineering  and  design 
and  associated  costs)  would  be  shared, 
$172,000  Federal  and  8135.000  non-Federal 
This  Is  on  the  basis  of  the  original  coat- 
•harlng  ratio  of  5a  percent  Federal  and  43 
percent  non-Federal 

There  Is  ao  disagreement  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  with  the  contractor's  entitlement 
to  additional  compensation  arising  out  of  the 
encountering  of  changed,  unforeseen  condi- 
tions. The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  agreed 
that,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  and 
payments  before  May  23,  1968,  the  contrac- 
tor Is  eqvUtably  enutled  to,  and  will  accept 
In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  arising  un- 
der the  contract,  payment  of  an  additional 
8290,000  and  an  extension  of  performance 
time  to  the  date  of  final  completion  of  the 
work. 

The  only  bar  to  the  contractor's  legal  en- 
titlement to  the  amount  of  such  settlement 
la  the  lack  of  authority  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  allot  additional  construction 
funds  to  this  project  because  of  the  statutory 
limitation   of   section    107 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  although  having  ex- 
pressed less  than  complete  agreement  to  its 
legal  liability  in  this  matter,  has  agreed  to 
seek  authority  to  make  contributions  to  the 
amount   of    the   proposed   settlement 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii  has  submitted  a 
request  to  the  State  legislature  for  an  appro- 
priation In  the  amount  of  8124.845  as  part  of 
its  fiscal  1967-68  capital  improvements  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  exact  amount  based  on 
the  overall  coet  sharing  for  the  project 
Since  section  2  of  the  bill  rounds  this 
amount  to  8126.000,  amendment  has  been 
nutde  In  committee  to  reflect  the  exact 
amount  of  8134,845. 

co«r  TO  THt  UNrrm  sTATts  it  ligislation  ts 

ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result  in 
a  coet  to  the  Federal  Government  of  8172,- 
000. 

coMMrrra  views 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  contractor 
acted  Ln  good  faith  in  this  matter  but  that 
drcumstancee  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Oorpe  of  Engineers  prevented  the  contractor 
from  receiving  full  compensation  for  his 
work.  The  committee  notes  that  the  only 
bar  to  the  contractor's  legal  entitlement  to 
the  amount  of  such  settlement  as  provided 
for  In  this  legislation  Is  the  lack  of  authority 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  allot  ad- 
ditional construction  funds  to  this  project 
due  to  the  statutory  limitation  of  section 
107.  The  committee  accordingly  recom- 
menda  early  adoption  of  this  legislation  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  contractor's  legal  en- 
titlement In  this  matter. 

nxws  or  the   ixderal  agencies 
The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  have  no  objection  to  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  NAVTQATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  8363)  authorizing  additional 
sppropriatlons  for  prosecution  of  proj- 
eeta  in  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plaiu  for  flood  control,  navigation,  Eind 
ottier  purposes. 


Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  in  certain  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  that  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control- 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  held  a  public 
hearing  on  this  matter  on  April  20,  1967. 
at  which  time  it  received  the  views  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  inter- 
ested parties. 

In  the  Flood  Control  Act-s  of  1936  and 
1938,  Congres.s  approved  plans  for  the 
developnienl  of  many  of  the  river  basins 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  interest  of 
f1(X)d  control,  navigation,  hydroelectric 
power  development,  and  other  allied 
water  purposes.  Congressiorial  approval 
embraced  in  each  case  the  entire  plan, 
but  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertakings and  the  length  of  time  antici- 
pated for  their  realization,  the  Congress 
limited  authorization  of  funds  to  the 
amounts  expected  to  be  recjuired  for  only 
the  ensuing  several  years. 

In  later  acts,  Conkire.ss  approved  plans 
for  additioruU  river  basins  and  also  in- 
crea.sed  the  monetary-  authorizations  for 
those  basins  previously  authorized  to 
the  extent  needed  to  provide  for  further 
appropriations 

Briefly,  there  is  a  total  of  20  .so-called 
river  ba.sin  plans  that  are  subject  to 
monetary  limitations  That  is.  In  each 
instance  Congress  has  approved  the  en- 
tire plan  for  construction,  but  has  pro- 
vided only  partial  authorization  for  the 
appropriation  of  funds  Therefore  as 
the  monetary  ceilink's  are  reached,  it  Is 
nece.ssary  that  additional  authorization 
be  provided  by  the  Congress,  to  cover 
anticipated  appropriations 

The  last  action  taken  by  Congress  In 
this  matter  was  in  the  River  Basin  Act 
of  1965,  Public  Law  89-42,  approved  June 
18.  1965.  which  provided  increases  in 
monetary  authorization  for  13  basins  in 
the  amount  of  $944  million  This  in- 
cluded the  Great  Lakes- Hudson  River 
Waterway  and  the  Los  Angeles  River 
Basin  project,  which  were  authorized  to 
be  completed  and  will  not  require  any 
further  Increases  in  monetary  authoriza- 
tion This  action  made  available  suffi- 
cient authorization  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriations through  fiscal  year  1967 

At  the  present  rate  of  appropriations, 
II  basin  plans  out  of  the  total  of  20  will 
not  have  sufficient  authorization  to  cover 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1968 
The  total  deficit  will  amount  to  $278  mil- 
lion. In  addition  to  this  deficit,  antici- 
pated appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1969 
would  raise  the  total  deficit  to  $878  mil- 
lion, and  the  number  of  basins  to  13. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  of  the  opinion  that 
we  should  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1968  at  this  time,  with  a  small  allowance 
for  construction  extending  into  the  sum- 
mer £ind  fall  months  of  fiscal  year  1969. 
This  would  provide  for  increases  in  au- 
thorization to  cover  appropriations  for  14 
basin  plans  in  the  total  amount  of  $472 
million. 


The  action  taken  by  the  committee  In 
reporting  this  measure  to  cover  the  pe- 
riod I  just  mentioned  is  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  will  consider  the 
need  for  further  increases  in  monetary 
authorization  early  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  modifies  the  plan 
of  Improvement  for  the  Brazos  River 
Basin.  Tex.,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1954,  so  as  to  provide  that 
all  additional  construction  costs  occa- 
sioned by  the  occurrence  of  a  slide  In 
the  embankment  of  the  Waco  Dam  on 
the  Bosque  River  during  the  fall  of  1961 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

During  the  public  hearing  held  on  this 
matter,  the  committee  was  Informed  that 
on  October  4,  1961,  a  slide  was  discovered 
by  the  Goveniment  in  the  dam  embank- 
ment due  to  a  failure  of  the  subsurface 
shales  of  the  foundation. 

Prior  to  construction  of  the  project  the 
city  of  Waco,  Tex  ,  and  the  Brazos  River 
Authority  had  contracted  to  pay  for 
water  supply  storage  In  the  reservoir 
based  on  a  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  at  completion.  This 
amount  was  estimated  at  $5.9  million, 
prior  to  the  start  of  construction.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  slide  would  have  to 
be  shared  by  local  Interests  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  original  cost  sharing  for  the 
water  supply  storage.  This  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  about  $1.2  million  in  the 
cost  of  the  project  to  the  city  of  Waco, 
bringing  the  overall  contribution  to 
about  $7  million. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  assume  the  cost  of 
additional  work  necessitated  by  this 
slide,  since  local  Interests  did  not  have 
any  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  slide.  Also,  local  Interests  have 
Indicated  that  they  could  have  obtained 
a  comparable  supply  of  water  from  an 
alternative  source  If  they  had  reason  to 
believe  the  storage  in  the  Waco  project 
would  have  cost  more  than  the  original 
estimate. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  by 
acting  on  the  bill  at  this  time  we  will 
prevent  any  disruption  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  projects  in  the  various  river  basin 
plans.  I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  membership  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  if  Increases  are  provided 
later  than  May  of  this  year,  the  award- 
ing of  continuing  contracts  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  might  have  to  be  curtailed 
in  order  to  keep  within  the  existing 
monetary  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  sev- 
eral tables  prepared  by  the  committee 
staff  which  Indicate  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  various  comprehensive 
river  ba.sin  plans.  I  draw  particular  at- 
tention to  table  1,  which  lists  all  20  plans, 
together  with  pertinent  information  in- 
cluding proposed  funding  through  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  Uble  VI.  which  Usts  the 
basins  and  the  amounts  of  authorization 
provided  for  in  this  legislation. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  8363. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Tabui  L — Bttimwlai  wumttary  oMtkariMatum  ttattu 

(Cols,  (B),  (12),  and  (IS)  thov  smoonts  of  monetary  aattvlMdaBiaqaind  t*  cany  the  programs  through  the  fiscal  yean  indicated] 

(In  mlUlOM  of  dollars] 


1 

River  basin  or  protect  plan 

1 

Estimated 

Federal 

cost 

0) 

Araflabk 

monetary 

authorica- 

tkm 

AP22* 

through 

fiscal  year 

1966 

(3) 

tlani»- 

maining 

June  30, 

1966 

«) 

Apuiugl. 
fiscal  year 

(« 

Authnrii*- 

tioan- 

maining 

June  30. 

1967 

(8) 

Approved 

budget 

fiscal  year 

1968 

(7) 

Authoriza- 
tion re- 
maining 
June  30. 
1968 

(8) 

Deficit  in 
monetary 
authoriza- 
tion 
June  30, 

1968 
(rounded) 

(«> 

Mabftma-Coosa  River  Bashi . 

IWL6 

i,3fi3.e 
ua.7 

3ae.o 

2,082.8 

(80.7) 

I7I.0 

187.0 

2,404.1 

2,133.8 

87.8 

1,288.7 

72.8 

14*.  8 

(21.2) 

16a  3 

62.8 

116.2 

079.8 

1712 

66.8 

844.8 

98.0 
073.3 
105.0 
157.3 
1, 141. 3 
(15.0) 

97.0 

4ao 
i,aBao 

1.442.1 
80.0 

1,012.1 
32.3 
49.7 
04.2) 
28.5 
43.6 
26.3 
88.0 
1U.8 
44.0 

aM,o 

46.3 
785.8 

96.3 
137.0 
968.6 

(2.8) 

8a6 

81.7 

187.8 

G.7 

2a3 

1517 

(12.2) 

16.5 

40.0 

263.1 

99.5 

27.3 

94.4 

13.2 

18.5 

(8.1) 

6.4 

2.0 

25. 9 

83.0 

16.4 

10.9 

1.1 

2S.8 

165.2 

6.5 

11.8 

108.5 

(2.8) 

.1 

.2 

69.2 

47.9 

1.2 

68.7 

7.3 

2.9 

(2.5) 

3.5 

22.9 

32t6 

.  2 

8.5 

44.2 

(9.4) 

16.4 

39.8 

203.9 

61.6 

26.1 

35.7 

&.B 

16.6 

(4.6) 

219 

2.0 

20.7 

82.8 

6.9 

2.1 

>    31.2 

'    155.5 

5.5 

12.4 

14Z3 

(*.8) 

.4 

.4 

51.2 

38.9 

1.0 

67.4 

9.6 

1.6 

(1.2) 

3.6 

-8.3 
-122.9 

-5.3 

-3.9 

-98.1 

(4.6) 

16.0 

39.4 

15Z7 

14.7 

25.1 

-21.7 

-3.7 
14.0 
(4.4) 
-.7 
ZO 
13.2 
78.7 

-1.8 

-6.9 
-.8 

9 

123 

nrru.oii  Hlvttf  BaalD                                      ,...........—... 

6 

4 

•9 

1.42619 

1.342.6 

2.7 

917.7 

U.1 

81.2 

(8.1) 

Z2.1 

41.5 

.4 

Ohio  Birer  Basin                               

22 

Ooaohlta  River  Basin                      

4 

Run  Joamiin  Rtrfr  Rftftin 

1 

5.2 
.2 
9.5 
8.8 
1.1 

7.6 
4.1 
8.7 
9.0 
.8 

Tdnitv  Rtirpir  HK»in 

Vpper  MlstlsBlppl  River  Basin .-    „ 

96.9 
33.1 

282.9 

2 

Wftst  Branch  9a»r]u<>hanna  Klver  Barfn 

White  RIvar  Basin 

7 
1 

Total - 

u;TM.i 

7,403.7 

6,355.3 

1,137.4 

816.6 

620.8 

539.1 

1 

• -274.1 

•278 

1 

RivtT  Ipii.siu  or  projtK-t  plan 

required, 
fiscal  year 

(10) 

Authorization 
remaining, 
Juoe80,19W 

(11) 

Deficit  in 

monetary 

ButhorlEatlon, 

June  30    1960 

(rounded) 

(12) 

Funding 
required, 
fiscal  year 

1970 

(13) 

Authorliation 

remaining, 
June  30,  1970 

(14) 

Deficit  In 

monetary 

authorliation, 

June  SO,  1970 

(rounded) 

(18) 

Balance  to 
complete 

(16) 

Authorlzatloa 

required 

to  complete 

(17) 

Alal»aiiift-("oo»a  River  Basin                    

«.6 
1M.0 

g.3 

1S.0 

isao 

(2.0) 

!« 

107.9 
84.0 
X7 
Af 
S.4 
3.2 
(2.5) 
0.3 

-57.8 

-287.9 

-14.9 

-18.9 

-278.1 

(2.6) 

Ul3 

38.8 

44.8 

-«.3 

as.4 

-86.2 
-18.1 

10.8 
(l.B) 

-lao 

2.0 

-16.8 

66.9 

-7.8 

-10.6 

-2.5 

58 

288 

U 

19 

279 

26.9 

58.8 

14.6 

16.0 

141.6 

(.1) 

.9 

.6 

118.4 

79.0 

6.5 

56.3 

8.0 

3.1 

(2.5) 

19.0 

-84.7 

346.7 

-29.2 

-34.9 

■419.  7 

(2.5) 

14.3 

38.2 

-73.6 

-148.3 

15.9 

-141.5 

-21.1 

7.7 

(-.6) 

-29.0 

2.0 

-32.8 

63.9 

-7.9 

-11.3 

-3.5 

85 

347 

30 

35 

420 

373.9 
33.6 
58.6 
76.8 

491.8 

(18.  2) 
90.3 

165.2 

64a5 

543.1 
73.4 

142.1 
19.4 

107.6 
(6.4) 

102.8 
10.8 
66.1 

960.7 
61.0 

458.6 

Arkaruaa  River  Bualn                        -     

380.3 

Bnioa  Rtrw  Hnntn 

87.7 

CfMitral  and  sonlhem  Florida  uroiect             ,-_  

111.7 

911.8 

(18l7) 

Conn**cticnt  River  Basin.-   _ 

78.0 

127.0 

74 

149 

714.1 

MlMoiui  Rlvrr  Basin                      ._ 

TO 

881.4 

87.  J 

Ohio  BiT*r  Baain                         _.- 

86 
14 

142 

22 

283.6 

Otiachlta  River  Basin                       .  .  

40.  f 

09.9 

ao) 

Ban  Joaquin  HJvnr  BmIji 

10 

29 

131.8 

8.8 

,^outh  IMiitte  River  lta»in        — — 

30.0 
».» 
6.0 
3.7 
1.7 

17 

16.0 
5.0 

°:\ 

1.0 

33 

88.9 

TriTiItT  HtTi^r  Hairln 

8S6.8 

I'ppar  MlwlwliH*!  Rivpr  Hnntn                         __ 

8 

11 

3 

8 

12 
4 

58.9 

West  Uranrh  Kuaquetuuiiia  Uiver  Baiin —     .. 

Whit*  River  llaiiiii                             .       

11.3 

67.0 

eas 

Total 

751.4 

572.5 

4,054.6 

5.296.8 

I)«ficie<kcwa  in  iuon«tjixy  authorliaUoni 

•-872.8 

•  878 

»-l 

384.2 

'1,390 

1 

<  Rpectflo  monetary  aathorliatlan  within  overall  Columbia  Basin  monetary  au- 
thoiitatlon. 

'  HpMclflc  mniieitary  authorltattoo  within  overaU  BaeraaMnto  Rlrer  Baatn  monetary 
authorliation. 


•llbwhis. 
•Ubatiin. 
•141 


Table  II. — Monetary  author uaiiotu  required  to  cover  a  period  of  1  year  (Jlsal  year  1968) 

[la  milBaos  of  dollars] 


River  basin 

Available 
monetary 
authorl- 
zatloa 

Propoavd 

and  actual 

tundina 

through 

fiscal  year 

1968 

Defictt 
monetary 
authorl- 
iation 

AMKional 
■Mnetary 

authori- 
zation 

raqulred 

Hlver  basin 

Available 

maneti.r., 

authr.'i- 

zation 

Proposed 

and  actual 
funding 
through 

liscal  year 
1968 

Drfcit 

monetary 

antbort- 

zation 

Additional 
monetary 

authori- 
zation 

required 

A  lAhKniR.r!nfMa 

98.0 
973.8 
108.0 

167.8 
1.141.8 

i.etti 

106.8 
1.096.2 

iia8 

16LS 
1.238.4 
l.Glia 

8.8 

122.9 
8.8 

10 

88.1 
2LT 

0 
123 

8 

4 
88 

a 

Ooaehita 

32.3 
28.5 

118.3 
44.0 

284.0 

36.0 
29.2 

117.1 
6a9 

284.8 

3.7 

.  7 

1.8 

6.9 

.8 

4 

San  Joaquin 

1 

Bravs. 

Upper  Mississippi 

2 

Caotral  and  nutlMrn  Florida 
proj«a 

West  Branch  Susquabaima 

White 

7 

1 

Total  dsAcit,  11  basins 

Columbia. . 

Ohio 
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T\BLE  III       Monetary  authorizations  required  to  cover  a  period  of  B  years  (Jiscal  years  1968-69) 

I  III  Iiillll..n9  i.f  ilcllam] 


RiTw  hasin 


AvaiUftbie 

monetary- 

AUthori- 

utioii 


ihrouKh 

tl.scai  yflar 

1U«0 


Ocficit 

luilhori- 

talion 


AddltionaJ 
monetary 

nuthuri- 
tslioii 

required 


Alsbaras-CoosB. 

Arkansas. 

Braxoa. 

Cantral  and  southern  Florida 

project 

Columbia 

Mlasouri 

Ohio 


«8.0 
•713 
lOfi.0 

157  3 
1, 141  3 
1,442.  1 
1.01Z1 


IAS.  8 

67.8 

68 

1,301.2 

287.8 

388 

119.  < 

14.6 

18 

17«.  2 

18.8 

19 

1.419  4 

27S.  1 

27tt 

1,511   4 

W.3 

70 

1         l.«7.3 

86.2 

86 

River  ba«in 


Ouachita. 

San  Joaquin 

South  Platte 

Upper  Mlaslsatppl 

Wc-it  Hranch  Susquehanna.. 

WhUo 


Total  deficit,  13  basins. 


AralUble 

monetary 

author  I- 

latlon 


Proposed 

and  artiiai 
tuiiilinK 
throUdfi 

ft.scal  year 
ItMM 


Deficit 

nionetary 

autliori- 

ration 


Additional 
monetary 

authori- 
tatlon 

required 


32.3 

2S.  5 

115  3 

44.  U 
284.0 


45 

3H 

43 
123 

54 
2*6. 


13  1 

lU  0 

18.8 

7  8 

10.6 


14 

10 
17 

N 
II 

3 


hi* 


Table  I\  .      Monetary  atUhomatton  required  to  cover  a  period  of  S  years  {fiscal  years  1968-70) 

|In  millions  of  dollars] 


River  basin 


Available 

monetary 

authiir.- 

tation 


Proposed 

and  artaal 

furiilinjt 

through 

n.4oal  year 

1«7M 


Deficit 

monetary 

authori- 

lation 


Additional 
monetary 

author!- 
ration 

reqnlred 


Alabama-C  oosa 

Arkansas 

Brazos 

Central  and  soottiem  Florida 

project-. 

Colombia.       

Lower  Misaiaslp^ 

Mloouri  River 

Ohio 


88.0 
873.3 
lO&O 

157  3 
1.  141.  .) 
l.flM).  0 
1.442.  1 
1,012.1 


182.  7 

i.aaao 

134.  2 


182.  2 

y(i.  0 

7ft3.  6 

5eu.  4 


1,153.(1 


M.7 

346.7 

29.2 

34.8 

418.7 

73.6 

148.3 

141.  J 

88 

347 
30 

3.5 
42i) 

74 
140 
142 


River  liBStn 


Ouachltm 

San  Joaquin 

South  Platte 

Upper  MlMiaslppI 

West  Bmnrb  Susquehanna. 
White 


Total  deficit,  UbaslJis. 


Available 

monetary 

■utborl- 

latlon 


32.3 

28.5 

36.3 

115.3 

44.0 
284.0 


Proposed 

and  artuat 
funding 
through 

fiscal  year 
1V7U 


53.4 
S7.  5 
68.1 

123.2 
66.3 

287.5 


Deficit 

monetary 

aulhuri- 

tatlon 


Additional 
monetary 

authon- 
tatkm 

required 


21  1 
28.0 
32.8 

7.8 
11.3 

3.6 


2U 
33 


1- 
4 


l,3Wi 


Table  \'  -  Comprehensive  riier  basin  plans — Deficiencies  in  monetary  authorizations 

IDoUat  amouots  In  mllllonsl 


River  basin 


▲labama-Cuosa        

Arkansas .    . 

Bnaoa 

Central  and  southern  Florida  project. 

Columbia 

Connecticut ... 

nilnols  Waterway 

Lower  Mississippi 

Mlwouri..  

North  Branch  Susqu 

Ohio..   

Ouachita 


Fbral  years 

Ma* 

1867 

1868 

1866 

0 

0 

•8 

368 

0 

0 

123 

288 

0 

0 

6 

16 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

0 

88 

278 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

86 

0 

0 

4 

14 

1970 


River  basin 


»K5 
347 

3U 

,35 

420 
U 
0 
74    : 

148 

0 

142 

22 


StiiT-iin'-iitO 

San  J'aujuln , 

.'faiita  Ana 

South  Platte 

Trinity  

Cpf)er  .Mlasuwippi 

West  Hrancb  Husquehann*. 

White 


Deficit 
Numt>er  of  basint.. 


Fiscal  years 


1866         1867         1868         1860 


0 
$1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
7 
1 


0 

110 
0 

17 
0 
8 

11 
3 


1870 


0 

II 

33 

n 

H 

1.: 

4 


Tablx  VT. 


Monetary  authorizations  required  to  cov-'r  a  period  of  1  year  (fiscal  year   1968)  plu.i  an  allowance  for  iiitm"icr  constrnrlwn 

in  Jiscal  year  1969 


[  In  millions  of  duUarHj 


River  basin  or  project  plan 


Aiabama-roosa  River  Basin 

Arkansas  Kivbt  na.iin  

Braios  Kiver  Hi.<in 

Central  iuid  louthem  Florida  project. 

Cotambta  Klver  Ha.sm 

.Mlasourl  Klver  Basin 

Ohio  River  Baaln        

Ouachita  River  H:i.«m 

Sacramento  Kiver  Basin 


Deficit  In 
monet-iry  »ii 
thorlsatuin . 
June  3(1.  1** 

i,roun'ie<l 


8 

123 

6 

4 

98 


39 
4 


Allowance 

for  summer 
•"n.«  ruction 

sea.'Win, 
flsc.il  yeur 

IW«) 
Uounded) 


26 
47 

3 
10 
64 
20 
16 

4 
'7 


Deflettfai 
mooetarrau- 
thortattoo, 
Sept.  30. 1968 

(rounded) 


M 

170 

8 

14 

168 

30 

38 

8 

7 


Rlvar  basin  or  project  plan 

1 

Deficit  In 

monetary  hu- 

Ihoriiatlon. 

June  30.  19«* 

(rounded) 

-Allowance 

for  summer 

construction 

seajion, 

fiscal  year 

IMU 
(rounded) 

Deficit  m 
monetary  nn 
thorltatlon 
Sept   30.  iy»»< 

iroundeil 

10.  6«n  JoB.jUiM  Rlvnr  Ba-Hn         

1 

1 
2 
3 

3 

1 

2 
2 
4 

9 

■t 

11.  South  pLiitH  Kiver  Ba.'iln         

12.  Upper  ■Mi.isi.viii.i.l  klver  Basin 

13  Went     Briuiih    Susquelianna    River 

Basin                         

14  \S  hitc  Klver  Bh-hUi 

3 

7 
1 

■ 

lull.                      _ 
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I  .Monetary  aiit>  iw'itati.ii!  nee<led  to  complete  Initial  phase  oJ  the  work  authorliert 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  196',  explaining  the  purpo.ses 
Of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


PtTBLIC    HEAIIING 

The  commltte*  held  a  public  heaiing  on 
this  matter  on  April  30.  1967,  at  which  time 
It  received  the  views  of  the  Corpe  of  Engi- 
neers iind  oilier  lntereBt*<l  parties 

EXPLA.VATIl'.N    ur    THI    BU.L 

H  R  8363  provides  Increased  autliurtiatlons 
for  the  prosecution  of  river  basin  plana  for 
flood  control  and  related  purposes  under  the 


Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  appropriations 
Intended  to  be  covered  by  the  increased  and 
completion  authorizations  are  those  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  the  summer  and  fall  construc- 
tion season  of  fiscal  year  1969.  Allowance 
Is  made  for  the  amount  of  monetary  authori- 
zation carried  over  on  June  30.  1967  The 
necessity  for  these  Increased  authorizations 
Is  explained  below. 
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Monetary  authorizations  first  were  put 
into  effect  by  the  Pood  Control  Acts  of  1938 
and  1938.  They  limit  authority  to  appropri- 
ate and  expend  funds  within  spedfled  baslna 
or  specified  major  projects,  to  levels  below 
the  total  costs  of  the  authorized  basin  or 
project  developments.  In  this  way  they  give 
the  Congress  opportunity  to  review  and  con- 
trol the  rate  of  accomplishment  of  the  baaln 
plans  and  major  projects  to  which  they  apply. 

In  these  plans,  the  Congress  has  approved 
an  entire  plan  for  development  of  a  river 
b.vsln  in  the  Interest  of  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, power,  and  allied  water  uses,  but  lim- 
ited the  amounts  of  funds  to  anticipated  ap- 
propriations for  a  specifled  period  of  years, 
allowed  accomplishment  of  only  part  of  the 
plan.  Subsequently  the  Congress  has  aug- 
mented some  of  the  previously  approved 
plans,  by  authorizing  additional  projects,  or 
modifications  of  projects,  and  Increased  the 
monetary  authorization  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional appropriations.  While  the  monetary 
authorization  limit  of  a  plan  is  approached, 
legislation  is  required  to  provide  additional 
authorization  so  that  appropriations  can  be 
mmAe  to  permit  the  plan  to  continue.  If  such 
legislation  is  not  forthcoming  when  needed, 
construction  of  projects  in  the  basin  plan 
cannot  proceed,  even  if  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  projects  comprising  these 
b.tfiln  plans  subject  to  monetary  autborlza- 
tion.  Congress  has  authorized  other  projects 
in  the  basins  for  which  full  monetary  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  has  been  pro- 
vided under  the  terms  of  the  authorizing 
act.  Projects  In  this  category  reqiUre  no  ftir- 
ther  monetary  authorization  action  by  the 
Congfress. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  30  basin 
development  plans  subject  to  basin  monetary 
authorization  limitations.  Authorizations 
provided  to  date,  including  the  most  recent 
provided  by  legislation  In  1965,  are  generally 
adequate  for  work  to  be  performed  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  |967.  However,  the  14 
basins  listed  on  H.R.  8S63  will  run  out  of  au- 
Ch<ulzation  in  .fiscal  >year  1968,  unless  addi- 
tional authorization  is  provided.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  a  list  of  the  basins,  the 
dates  of  original  authorization,  and  the 
amount  of  Increased  authorizations  needed 
for  the  work  to  be  performed  Uirough  the 
summer  and  fall  construction  season  of  1968. 

Section  1 
Tlie  table  contains  13  basins,  as  listed  In 
section  1  of  the  bill,  and  exclude*  the  Sacra- 
mento River  Basin  which  is  covered  by  sepa- 
rate language  in  section  3  because  It  require* 
sp>ecial  wording  to  close  out  the  completion 
of  the  first  phase  which  covers  bank  erosion 
contjol  and  set-back  levees. 

Total  cost 

The  total  amount  of  the  table  In  section 
1  Is  $466  million  and  In  section  3  It  Is  $7 
million,  making  a  grand  total  of  $473  mil- 
lion. 

The  committee  wishes  to  (Mint  out  again 
that  this  is  additional  monetary  authoriza- 
tion for  projects  already  authorized. 


DeacriptUm  of  basins 
A  description  of  the  basins  and  the  status 
Of  the  monetary  authorizations  involved  In 
HH.  8363  are  given  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. Amounts  ore  rotuided  to  millions 
of  dollara.  The  specific  projects  on  which 
these  Increased  autborlzations  are  intended 
to  be  used  are  shown  for  each  basin. 

Alabanu-Coosa  River  Basin 
The  Alabama-Cooea  River  system  drains  an 
area  of  33,800  square  miles,  of  which  about 
130  square  miles  are  In  Tennessee,  6,350 
square  miles  are  In  Georgia  and  17,320  square 
miles  are  In  Alabama.  The  basin  has  a  maxi- 
mum width  of  110  miles  and  extends  about 
320  miles  from  southeast  Tennessee  and 
northwest  Georgia  diagonally  across  Ala- 
bama to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State. 
The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945, 
provides  for  the  Initial  and  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  Alabanui-Coosa  Rivers  and  trib- 
utaries for  navigation,  flood  control,  power 
development,  and  other  purposes.  The  act 
includes  authorization  for  modification  of 
the  original  plan  as  may  be  advisable  from 
time  to  time  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power.  This  act  also 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  >60  million, 
and  additional  monetary  authorization  of  $38 
mlUion  was  granted  by  Public  Law  89-42,  ap- 
proved June  18,  1966. 

Alahama-Coosa  River  Basin 

Total  estimated  cost  of  projects 

In  plan $557,000,000 


Basin 


Aluliama-Coosa  River 

Arkansas  River 

Hnuos  River 

Central  and  soutbem 
Klorlda 

Columbia  River 

Missouri  River 

Ohio  River 

Ouachita  River 

Han  Joaquin  River 

South  I'latte  River 

I'l>[)er  Mlsalmippl  River.. 

West  Branch,  Susquehan- 
na River. 

White  River 


Total. 


Act  of 
Congress 


Mar.  2, 1045 
June  28,ial8 
Sept.    3,1064 

June  30,1048 
June  2g,  1018 

do 

June  Z2,I03e 
May  17,1030 
Dec.  22,1044 
May  17,1060 
June  28,1038 
Sept.    8,1064 

June  38,1018 


Amount 


$34,000,000 

170, 000, 000 

0,000,000 

14,000,000 

163,000,000 

20,000,000 

38,000,000 

8,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

0,000,000 

2,000,000 


466,000,000 


Available  monetary  authori- 
zation           98,000,000 

Appropriations  made  avail- 
able through  June  30, 1967.       76,  000,  000 


Remaining  monetary  au- 
thorization            22,000,000 

Less  estimated  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  based  upon 
approved  budget  request 
and  allowance  for  summer 
construction  season  of  fis- 
cal year  1969 66,000,000 


Deficit  monetary  author- 
ization and  request  for 
fiscal   year    1968 —34,000,000 

Projects  and  amounts  on  which  requested 
authorizations  are  planned   to  be  used 

Carters  Dam,  Ga $9,000,000 

Alabama  River  channel  Improve- 
menU,  Alabama —     1,000,000 

Clalbom    lock    and    dam,    Ala- 
bama        5,  000,  iW) 

Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam,  Ala- 
bama        7,000,000 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam,  Ala- 
bama    12,000,000 

Total  requested  authoriza- 
tion  34,000,000 

Arkansas  River  Basin 

Hie  Arkansas  River  Basin  contains  an  area 
of  about  160,500  square  miles.  The  basin  is 
about  870  miles  in  length  in  a  west-east 
direction  by  approximately  186  miles  in  aver- 
age width,  and  It  extends  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  east.  The  drainage  basin  occu- 
pies parts  of  the  States  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas. 

The  general  comprehensive  plan  for  fiood 
control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  was  adopted  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  i4>proved  June  38,  1938,  which  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $21  million  for 
partial  acc<»npUshment  of  the  plan.  The 
plan  has  been  further  amended  and  modified 
and  additional  monetary  authorization  pro- 
vided by  subsequent  acts. 

The    River   and   Harbor   Act    of    July    34. 


1946  authorized  construction  of  a  multiple- 
purpose  plan  for  improvement  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa, for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other 
purposes  and  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  $55  million  for  partial  accomplishment  of 
the  plan.  This  plan  has  likewise  been  modi- 
fied by  subsequent  acts,  and  additional 
monetary  authorization  provided. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  July  14,  1960, 
incorporated  the  authorized  fiood  control 
plan  and  the  multiple-purpose  plan  Into 
a  single  plan  of  development  and  provided 
that  all  authorizations  made  available  for 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  combined  plan  of  development. 
Additional  monetary  authorization  of  $290 
milUon  was  granted  by  Public  Law  89-42, 
approved  June  18,  1965. 

Arkansas  River  Basin 

Total      estimated      cost      of 

projects    in   plan $1,354,000,000 

Available  monetary  au- 
thorization          973,000,000 

Appropriations      made 
available    through    June 
30,  1967 940,000,000 

Remaining  monetary  au- 
thorization   33,000,000 

Less  estimated  funding 
In  fiscal  year  1968,  based 
upon  approved  budget 
request  and  allowance 
for  construction  season 
of  fiscal   year    1969 203,000,000 

Deficit  monetary  au- 
thorization and  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year 
1968    -170,000,000 

Projects  and  amounts  on  which   requested 
authorizations  are  planned  to  be  used 

Bank     stabilization,     Arkansas 

and   Oklahoma $6,500,000 

Lock  and  dam  No.  1,  Arkansas..  4,  600,  000 

Lock  and  dam  No.  2,  Arkansas..  2,  300,  000 

Lock  and  dam  No.  3,  Arkansas..  3,  200,  000 

Lock  and  dam  No.  4,  Arkansas..  9,  300,  000 

Lock  and  dam  No.  6,  Arkansas--  5,600,000 

David  D.  Terry  lock  and   dam, 
Arkansas   (formerly  lock  and 

dam  No.  6) 11,300,000 

Lock  and  dam  No.  7,  Arkansas..  7,  700,  000 

Lock  and  dam  No.  8,  Arkansas..  8,  600,  000 

Lock  and  dam  No.  9,  Arkansas..  11,  700,  000 

Dardenelle   lock   and   dam,   Ar- 
kansas     3,600,000 

Ozark  lock  and  dam,  Arkansas..  12,  000,  000 

Lock     and     dam    No.     13,     Ar- 
kansas   and    Oklahoma 15,000,000 

Lock    and    dam    No.    14,    Okla- 
homa     8,000,000 

Robert  S.  Kerr  lock   and  dam, 

Oklahoma    13,000.000 

Webbers    Palls    lock    and    dam, 

Oklahoma    14,600,000 

Lock    and    dam    No.    17,    Okla- 
homa    11,600,000 

Lock    and   dam   No.    18,    Okla- 
homa     15,000,000 

Keystone  Dam,  Okla 4,600,000 

Oologah  Dam,  Okla 1,400,000 

7   projects   for  recreational   de- 
velopment     500,000 


Total  requested   authori- 
zation       170,000,000 

Brazos  River  Basin 

The  Brazos  River  rises  in  eastern  New  Mex- 
ico and  flows  southeasterly  1,210  miles  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  Freeport,  Tex.  The 
watershed  has  an  overall  length  of  640  miles 
and  a  maximum  width  of  about  120  miles. 
Its  total  area  is  about  44,670  square  miles. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  approved  Septem- 
ber 3,  1954,  adopted  the  basinwlde  plan  of 
Improvement  In  the  Brazos  River  Basin  and 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $40  million 
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for  p«rUaJ  accompllaixment  of  tbat  plan. 
"Tb*  plan  Includes  re»ervolr»  for  flocxl  control 
and  allied  purposes  and  projects  for  local 
flood  protection.  AddUlonaJ  authorization  In 
the  amount  of  $65  mllUon  has  been  provided 
by  subsequent  acts.  Including  the  114  million 
authorized  by  PubUc  Law  a9--4a.  approved 
June  18.  I9S5 

Brazo*  River  Bas\n 
Total  estimated  cost  of  projects 

In  plan   •  193.  000  000 

Available  monetary  authort- 

saUon    .  .      105.000.000 

Appropriations  made  avail- 
able through  June  30. 
1M7    106.000.000 


Remalnlnt;    monetary    au- 

thorlaauon 

Less  estimated  funding  Ln 
flscal  yeas  1968.  baaed  upon 
approved  budget  request 
and  allowance  for  summer 
conatructlan  s«ason  of  fls- 
cal  year   1 969    

Deficit  monetary  au- 
thorization and  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year 
19€a   


9.  000,  000 


9.  000.  OOO 


Projects  and  amounts   on   wlilcfi    reque.ited 

authorizations  are  planned  to  be  u.ied 
San  Oabrlel  River,  tributary  to 

Brazos  River    Tex  |4.  700,  000 

Stlllhouse    Hoilow    Dam,    Ljam- 

passas  Reservoir    Tex. 3   700  000 

Somervllle  Reservoir.  Tex. 6uo.  000 


Total  requested   author- 
ization     B,  000  OOO 

Central  and  Southern  Florida 
The  project  lies  geneurally  within  18  ciiun- 
tles  of  Florida  covering  an  area  of  about 
lfl^41  square  miles  It  is  comprised  of  upper 
Bt.  Johns  RlTer  Basin  In  the  northeastern 
■«etion  of  the  project,  Klsslmmee  River  Basin 
In  tbe  central  section  above  Lake  Okeecho- 
*•«.  Lake  Okeechobee-Ever^Iades  area  In  the 
central  and  southwestern  section,  and  east 
eoaat  Everglades  area  In  the  southeastern 
section. 

This  project  provides  for  modification  and 
•zpanaloa  of  works  In  an  area  embracing 
lAke  Okeechobee,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Krerglades.  the  upper  St.  Johns  and  Klsslm- 
mee River  Basins,  and  the  lower  east  coast 
of  Florida  The  project  was  authorized  In 
tbm  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  30,  1M8.  which 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  (le.aoO.OOO 
tor  partial  accomplishment  of  the  first  phase 
o<  tbe  plan.  Subsequent  legislation  has  In- 
ereaaed  the  monetary  authorization  and  ex- 
panded the  project  to  Include  additional  Im- 
provement Additional  monetary  authoriza- 
tion of  »30  mir.lon  was  granted  by  PubUc 
Law  89-42.  approved  June  18,  1965. 

Central  and  southern  Florida 
Total  estimated  cost  of  projects 

In   plan •269.  000  000 

Available  monetary  author- 
ization    157.  000  OOO 

Appropriations  made  avail- 
able through  June  30, 
1967     149.000   000 


Remaining  monetary  au- 
thorization    

Leu  estimated  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  based  upon 
approved  budget  request 
and  allowance  for  rummer 
construction  season  of 
fiscal   year    1969 


Deficit  monetary  author- 
ization and  request 
for  fiscal  year  1968 


a.  000. 000 


22.000.000 


-14.  00.  000 


Pri/ject    and    amount    on    uhtch     requeited 

our*ioruafi<!n  (.»  planned  to  be  used 
Central    and    southern    Florida 

project.    Florida    -   $14.  000,  000 

Columbia  River  Basin 
The  Ci'Iumbla  River  Basin  druln.i  an  area 
of  259  0(10  square  miles,  of  which  219.500 
squ.ire  miles  are  In  the  United  Htate.'i  and 
39.5o<j  square  miles  are  in  Canada  llu-  h.isln 
liuludee  muet  of  the  ritat«s  In  Uregi,n.  Wash- 
Ingujn.  and  Idaho,  western  Montana,  smail 
arejta  m  Nevada.  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  and 
the  suulhettsiern  drainage  at  tiie  Province 
of  British  Columbia.  Canada  The  river  flows 
a  distance  of  462  miles  In  Canada  and  745 
miles  In  the  United  States  a  total  distance 
of  1,207  miles 

The  Flo.jd  Control  Act  of  June  28  1938. 
approved  the  general  comprehensive  plan  fir 
floud  control  and  other  purpjses  in  the  Wil- 
lamette River  Basin  and  authorlz^l  111  300.- 
000  for  the  InUlatlon  and  pajtlal  accomplish- 
ment of  -he  recommende<l  plan  Individual 
projects  were  authorUed  In  the  Columbia 
and  WUlamett*-  River  Ba^lua  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  and  »ubse<juent 
acts.  The  FK)od  CcinUol  Act  ul  May  17.  1950, 
approved  a  general  CL>mprehenslve  plan  for 
the  Columbia  River  Bafiln  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes  and  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $75  million  for  the  partial  ac- 
complishment of  the  plan.  This  monetary 
authorization  h,i.s  bet-n  increased  by  later 
acts.  Including  Public  Law  80  42  adopted 
June  18  1965  which  Increased  the  author- 
ization by  »2-23  million. 

Columbui   Rtvrr  Bartn 
Total  estimated  cost  of  proj- 
ects m  plan $2,053,000,000 

Available  monetary  au- 
thorization  ._ 1,142,000,000 

.Appropriations  made  avail- 
able through  June  30. 
1967    1,098.000.000 


Remaining     monetary 

authorization    ..    ..  44,000.000 

I.e?s  estimated  funding  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  based 
upon  approved  budget 
request  and  all..>wance 
for  summer  construction 
season  of  fiscal  year  1969.         197.000,000 

Deflclt  monetary  au- 
thorization and  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year 
1968    -153,000,000 

Projects   aid   arnounts   on   which   requested 
autnoru:aticmi  a'f  planned  to  be  used 

Blue  River  Reservoir,  Oreg $7,000,000 

Cuscadla   Fteservolr    Oreg  _  800,  0(K) 

D»-orshak   R«.servolr.   Idaho..  45.  .Soo!  000 

Gate  Creek  Reservoir,  Oreg .  7ooi  OOO 

Green   Peter   and    Foster   Reser- 
voirs,   Oreg 6.900,000 

John   Day   Icxrk   and   dam,    Ore- 
gon  and   Washington 39,700,000 

Llbby    Reservoir    Mont 47,000.000 

The      Dalles      Dam      (unlU      15 

through  22  I  .  Oreg    and  Wash.  800.000 

Willamette       bank      protection, 

Oreg    400.000 

Columbia  River  local  protection: 
Helse-Roberte  extension. 

Idaho      2,100.000 

Portneuf       River.        Pocatello 

unit.    Idaho 2,700,000 

Three    projects    for   recreational 

development 400,000 


Total    requested    authori- 
zation     15.1,000.000 

Ulasourl  River  Basin 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  drains  an  area  of 

519  090  square  miles,  of  which  509,375  square 

miles    are    In    the    United    States    and    9,715 

square  miles  are  in  Canada      The  basin  In- 


cludes all  of  Nebraska,  most  of  South  Dakota, 
large  poruons  of  Korth  Dakota,  Montana] 
and  Wyoming,  about  half  of  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri, and  smaller  parts  of  Colorado.  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota.  From  Its  source  In  south- 
western Montana  It  Hows  for  a  distance  of 
2,460  miles  to  enter  the  Mississippi  River 
above  St   Louu,  Mo 

A  general  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  was  approved  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol .\ct  of  June  28.  1938  which  also  author- 
ized $9  million  for  Initiation  and  partial  ac- 
complishment of  the  plan.  The  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  December  22,  1944,  ex- 
panded the  general  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  to  Include  the  co- 
ordinated plan  of  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  authorized 
$200  mlUloa  for  each  agency.  Additional 
projects  and  monetiiry  authorizations  have 
been  Included  In  subsequent  acts.  Including 
Public  Law  89  42,  approved  June  18,  1966, 
which  Increased  the  monetary  authorization 
by  »116  million. 

Missouri  River  Basin 
Total  estimated  cost  of  proj- 
ects in  plan    $2,  134,  000,  000 


Available     monetary     au- 

th  .rlzatlon 1,442.000,000 

Appropriations  made  avail- 
able through  June  10, 
1967    1.391,000.000 


Remaining     monetary 

authorization    

Less  estimated  funding  In 
fiscal  year  1968.  based 
upon  approved  budget 
request  and  allowance 
for  summer  construction 
season     of     fiscal     year 

1969     


51,000,000 


71.000,000 


Deflclt  monetary  au- 
thorization and  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year 
1968    


20.  000,  000 


Projects   and    arnounts   on    which 
authorizations  are  planned  to 

Big  Bend  Reservoir.  8.  Dak 

Fort  Scott  Reservoir,  Kana 

Kayslnger  Bluff  Reservoir,  Mo 

Lawrence,    Kans 

Melvern  Reservoir,  Kans 

Missouri        River        agricultural 
levees.  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Kansas, 

and  Missouri 

Missouri   Rlver-Garrlson  Dam  to 

Oahe  Reservoir,  N    Dak 

Oahe  Reservoir,  8  Dak.. 

Osawatomle    Kans 

Perry  Reservoir   Kans 

Stockton  Reservoir.   Mo 

Topeka.    Kans 

8  projects  for  recreational  devel- 
opment    . 


requested 

be  used 

$600,000 

200,  000 

5,  000,  000 

600,000 

1,000,000 


1,300,000 

600,000 
200,  000 
300,000 
3.  900.  000 
5,  200,  000 
600. OOU 


900,000 


Total     requested     author- 

IzaUon 20.000,000 

Ohio  River  Basin 

The  Ohio  River  Is  formed  by  the  Junction 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  iit 
Pittsburgh,  and  flows  in  a  general  south- 
westerly direction  to  Join  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Cairo.  lU.  lU  length  Is  981  miles, 
and  Its  basin  comprising  204,000  square  miles 
lies  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  on 
the  east  and  the  Mississippi  River  Basin  on 
the  west.  Tbe  basin  Is  about  800  miles  long 
along  the  northeast-southwest  axis,  and 
about  600  miles  wide  along  Its  northwest- 
southwest  axis.  Lying  In  the  basin  are  major 
portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  large  areas  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Illinois:  and  parts  of  New  York, 
Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 

The  Flood  Control  Acts  of  June  22,  1936, 
August  28,  1937,  and  June  36,  1938,  approved 
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a  genwal  comprebenslve  plan  for  flood  con- 
trol and  other  purpoaea  In  tba  Ohio  Blrar 
Basin,  consisting  of  reaenrolra.  leveea,  flood- 
walls,  and  drainage  structtiree  for  protsctkm 
of  cities  and  towns.  Tliose  acta  wer«  amsnd- 
ed  and  supplemented  bj  aubaequent  aota, 
which  also  Included  monetary  autborlsa- 
tions  for  further  prosecution  of  the  oomprs- 
henslve  plan.  Public  Law  S9-A2,  approved 
June  18,  1966,  Increased  tbe  monetary  au- 
thorization by  $89  million. 

Ohio  River  Batin 
Total  estimated  cost  of  proj- 
ects in  plan $1.  21)fl,  000,  000 


Available  monetary  au- 
thorlBatlon 1.013,000,000 

Appropriations  made  avail- 
able through  June  30, 
1»«7 077,000,000 


Remaining     monetary 

authorisation 86,  000,  000 

Less  estimated  funding  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  based 
upon  approved  budget 
request  and  allowance 
for  summer  construction 
season  of  fiscal  year  1960.  73,  000,  000 

Deficit  monetary  au- 
thorlaatlon  and  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year 
i9M —38,000,000 

Projects  and  amounts  on  which  requetted  au- 
thorizations are  planned  to  be  used 
Klnzua  Dam  and  Allegheny  Raa- 

ervolr.   Pa $0,000,000 

Big  Darby  Creek  Reservoir.  Ohio.  BOO,  000 

Brookvllle  Reaervolr,  Ind 2,  600.000 

Caeaar  Creek  Reservoir,  Ohio 700,000 

Cave  Run  Reaerrolr.  Ky... 8.  300,  000 

Deer  Creek  Reaervolr.  Ohio 3,700,000 

East  Fork  Reservoir,  Ohio 000,000 

East  Lynn  Reservoir,  W.  Va 2,600,000 

England  Pond  levee,  Illinois 700,  000 

Flahtrap  Reaervolr,  Ky 4,600,000 

Frankfort-North  Frankfort  area, 

Kentucky 600,000 

Oreen  River  Reaervolr,  Ky 4,600,000 

J.  Percy  Prleat  Reaervolr,  Tenn—  4,  600, 000 

Paint  Creek  Reaervolr,  Ohio 1,700,000 

Rocheater    and    McClearys    Bluff 

levee,  Illinois 700,000 

SturgU,    Ky 400,000 

13  projects  for  recreational  de- 
velopment    000,000 


Total  requested  authoriza- 
tion  38,000.000 

Ouachita  River  Basin 

The  Ouachita  River  Basin,  comprising 
about  36.000  square  mllea  within  the  Red 
River  Basin,  is  located  In  the  southern  half 
of  Arkansas  and  the  northwestern  part  of 
Louisiana. 

Tbe  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  May  17,  1060, 
approved  the  general  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes  In  the  Ouachita  River 
Basin  and  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$21,300,000  for  Initiation  and  partial  accom- 
plishment of  tbe  plan.  The  authorleed  plan 
consists  of  channel  Improvements  for  flood 
control  for  Bayou  Bartholomew,  Ark.  and 
La  ,  and  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  De  Gray  Reservoir, 
Ark..  Murfreesboro  Reservoir,  Ark.,  and  a 
fioodwall  at  Monroe,  La.  Public  Law  80-43, 
approved  June  18.  1066,  Increased  the  mone- 
tary authorization  by  $11  million. 

Ouachita  River  Basin 
Total  estimated  cost  of  projects 

in  plan $73,000,000 


Available  monetary  authori- 
sation   _. 32,000,000 

Appropriations  made  through 

fiscal  year  1967 26,000,000 


Ottoeftlta  Biver  Basin — Continued 
Leas  eatlmated  funding  In  fla- 
eal  year  1968,  baaed  upon 
approved  budget  requeat 
and  allowance  for  summer 
conatruetlon  aeaaon  of  fla- 
eal  year  1008 - $14,000,000 


Deflclt  monetary  authori- 
sation and  requeat  for 
flacal   year   1068 -8.000,000 

Projects  and  amounts  on  iohich  requested 
authorisMtions  are  planned  to  be  used 

Bayou   Bartholomew,  Ark.   and 

La $200,000 

De  Gray  Beaervolr,  Ark 7,800.000 


Total  requeated  authoriza- 
tion     8.000.000 

San  Joaquin  River  Basin 
The  Ban  Joaquin  River,  tbe  only  exterior 
drainage  channel  for  an  area  of  about  32,000 
square  mllea,  baa  Ita  source  In  the  Sierra 
Nevada  about  25  mllea  southeast  of  the  Yo- 
aemlte  VaUey,  Calif. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  approved  Decem- 
ber 22,  1044,  adopted  the  plan  of  improve- 
ment for  flood  control  and  other  purpoeea 
on  the  lower  San  Joaquin  River  and  trlbu- 
tarlea,  including  Tuolumne  and  Stanlalaua 
Rivers,  and  authorised  the  appropriation  of 
$8  million  for  partial  accomplishment  of  the 
plan.  TbiM  monetary  authorisation  has  been 
increased  by  later  acta. 

San  Joaquin  Biver  Basin 

Total  estimated  coat  of  projecta 

in  pUn $180,000,000 


Available  monetary  author- 
isation           20,000,000 

ApproprlaUona  made  through 
flacal  year  1067 26,000.000 


Remaining  monetary  au- 
thorisation          3,000,000 

estimated  funding  in 
flacal  year  1068,  based  up- 
on approved  budget  re- 
queat and  allowance  for 
summer  construction  sea- 
son of  flecal  year  1060 6,000,000 

Deflclt  monetary  authoriza- 
tion and  requeat  for  fiscal 
year    1068 -2,000,000 

Projects  and  amounts  on  which  requested 
authorteations  are  planned  to  be  used 

Lower       San      Joaquin       leveee, 

California    _ $600,000 

New      ICelonea-Stanlalaus      River 

Reservoir,    Calif 1,600,000 


Remaining  monetary  au- 
thorization     


0,000.000 


Total  requested  authoriza- 
tion     2,000,000 

South  Platte  River.  Colo. 

The  South  Platte  River  rises  on  tbe  Con- 
tinental Divide  in  central  Colorado  and  flows 
northeasterly  to  Its  confluence  with  the 
North  Platte  Biver  at  North  Platte,  Nebr. 
The  drainage  area  of  24,030  square  mllea 
Indudea  a  section  of  the  rugged  eaatem 
slope  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  with  eleva- 
tions ezceedlag  14,000  feet  and  extensive 
areas  of  the  Great  Plains. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  17.  1060. 
authorised  a  plan  for  flood  control  and  re- 
lated purpoaea  In  the  South  Platte  River 
Basin  in  Colorado.  Tbe  ctirrent  plan  con- 
■ista  of  Cbatfleld  Beeervoir  and  levee  and 
channel  IminrovementB  at  three  locations.  In- 
cluding the  dty  of  Boulder.  The  act  also 
authorised  the  appropriation  of  $26,300,000 
for  partial  aocompllahment  of  the  plan. 

South  Platte  Biver,  Colo. 
Total  eatlmated  ooet  of  projecta 

In   plan $116,000,000 


South  Platte  Biver,  Colo. — Continued 
Available  monetary  authorlza- 

satlon    -__     $26,000,000 

Appropriations   made  through 

fiscal  year  1067 6,000,000 


Remaining    monetary    au- 
thorization     

Less  estimated  In  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  based  upon 
approved  budget  request  and 
allowance  for  stimmer  con- 
struction season  of  fiscal  year 


1969 


31,000,000 


23,  000,  000 


Deflclt  monetary  authori- 
zation and  request  for 
fiscal  year  1968 -2,000.000 

Project  and  amount  on  which  requested  au- 
thorization  is  planned   to   be   used 

Chatfield   Reservoir,   Colo $2,000,000 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
The  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  is  that 
portion  of  North-Central  United  States  con- 
taining the  Mississippi  River  and  all  tribu- 
tary streams  above  the  Ohio  River  excluding 
the  Missouri  River.  The  Mississippi  River 
originates  at  Lake  Itasca  In  central  Minne- 
sota and  flows  approximately  1366  miles  to  a 
point  above  tbe  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River. 
This  basin  area  covers  188.000  square  miles 
Including  the  larger  parts  of  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and  reaching  Into 
Indiana,  South  Dakota,  and  Missouri. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1038, 
approved  tbe  general  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  Basin,  consisting  of  reser- 
voirs and  $2,700,000  for  local  flood  protection 
works  on  the  upper  Mlsslsaippl  and  Illinois 
Rivers.  Subsequent  acts  have  Increased  the 
authorization  and  nvodlfled  the  plan  to  In- 
clude additional  projects.  Public  Law  80-42, 
(^proved  Jime  18.  1966.  Increased  the  mone- 
tary authorizations  by  $27  million. 

Upper  Mississippi  Biver  Basin 
Total  estimated  coat  of  projecta 

in  plan $174,000,000 

Available  monetary  authori- 
zation         116,000,000 

Appropriations  made  through 

fiscal  year  1967 _.     108.000.000 


Remaining  monetary  au- 
thorization             7,000,000 

Less  estimated  funding  In  fis- 
cal year  1968,  based  upon 
approved  budget  request 
and  allowance  for  siun- 
mer  construction  season  of 
fiscal  year  1969 11.000,000 


Deficit  monetary  au- 
thorization and  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year 
1968    .- 


-4.000,000 


Projects  and  am.ounts  on  uiTtic^  requested 
authorizations  are  planned  to  be  used 

Red  Rock  Reservoir  and  Lake 

Red  Rock,  Iowa $3,900,000 

1  project  tor  recreational  de- 
velopment   100,000 


Total  requested  authori- 
sation     


4.000,000 


West  Branch,  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
From  the  confluence  of  the  West  Branch 
and  North  Branch  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  flows  southeasterly  123  mllea 
to  Chesapeake  Bay,  The  West  Branch  rises 
on  the  Appalachian  Plateau  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania, and  flows  for  a  distance  of  240  miles 
to  Its  confluence  with  the  North  Branch. 
Tbe  West  Branch  basin  has  a  drainage  area 
of  6.000  square  miles,  all  In  Pennsylvania. 

This  project  consists  of  a  system  of  three 
flood  control  reservoirs:  Alvln  L.  Bush,  Cur- 
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w«n0vlll*,  and  BUncbard  In  the  h«adwatera 
of  tb«  W«et  Branch.  SuaquAbanna  Rlw. 
ttic  project  waa  approved  by  the  Flood  Con- 
tnd  Act  of  September  3.  1»64,  which  autbor- 
laMl  the  approprtatlon  of  936  million  tor  par- 
ttaJ  aocompllshment  of  the  plan.  Thla  waa 
IncTMaed  by  »3  million  In  1063  and  by  (17 
IY>tm«Tm  tn  Public  Law  89-42,  approved  June 
18.  IBOS. 

Weat   Branch,    Suaq-uftianna    River    Basin 
Total  eatlmlkted  coet  of  projects 

in   plan..^ $56,000,000 

Available    monetary    authorl- 

satlon    44,000.000 

Appropriations  made  through 

flacal  year  19fl7 - 42,000,000 

Remaining  monetary  au- 
thorization        2,000,000 

X<eM  eatlmated  funding  Ln  fis- 
cal year  1968,  based  upon 
approved  budget  request 
and  allowance  for  summer 
conatructlon  season  for  fis- 
cal year  196S 11.000,000 

Deficit  monetary  authorl- 
aatlon  and  request  for 
flacal   year   1968 -9.000,000 

Projeet  and  amount  on  which  requested 

mnthorization  is   planned   to   be    used 

BUndiard  Reservoir.  Pa 19.000,000 

White  River  Basin 

The  White  River  rises  In  northwestern 
Arkanaas.  flows  northeasto-ly  into  southern 
Iflaaoorl.  and  thence  southeasterly  back  Into 
Arkansas  to  Join  the  Mississippi  River  at 
about  mile  MO  above  the  Head  of  Passes,  La. 
It  la  about  TOO  miles  long  and  drains  about 
T7,T06  square  miles,  of  which  10,622  are  In 
MlMoarl  and  17.143  are  In  Arkansas.  About 
7,000  square  miles  are  within  the  limits  of 
tiM  lUaalnlppl  River  backwater.  The  latter 
area  Is  included  in  the  plan  for  the  lower 
maalsalppt  River   (MJC  A  T.  project). 

Tlie  general  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
eoBtrol  and  other  purposes  in  the  White 
Slver  null  was  approved  by  the  Plood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  28.  1038.  which  authorized 
tlM  appropriation  of  $25  million  for  Initia- 
tion and  partial  acoompllslunent  of  the 
plaxL  Subsequent  legislation  has  authorized 
additional  amounts  for  continuation  of  the 
plan,  and  modified  It  to  Include  additional 
projeeu. 

White  River  Basin 

Total  estimated  cost  of  projects 

in   plan. •346.000.000 

Available  monetary  autbort- 

aatlon    384.000.000 

Appropriations  made  through 

fiscal  year  1967 284.000.000 

Remaining        monetary 

authorization    0 

liSas  estimated  funding  in 
flacal  year  1968,  based  upon 
approved  budget  request 
and  allowance  (or  summer 
construction  season  of  fls- 
eal  year  1969 a.OOO.OOO 

Deficit  monetary  author- 
ization and  request  for 
fiscal  year  1968- - — 2.000.000 

Projects   and  amounts  on   which   requested 
authorization  are  planned  to  be  used 

S  pfojeeti  for  recreational  de- 
velopment     $2,000,000 

Section  2 

Sacramento  River  Basin 

Tbe   project   for   flood    protection   on    the 

Saeraxnento  River,  Calif.,  was  first  authorized 

by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  March  1,   1917. 

led  and  modified  by  subsequent  acts 


of  Congress.  The  most  recent  modification 
was  authorized  by  the  1960  Flood  Control 
Act  In  accordance  with  the  reconunendatlons 
contained  In  Senate  Etocument  103,  86th  Con- 
gress. This  document  reoonunended  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  Sacramento  River  flood 
control  project  to  Include  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  bank  erosion  control  works  and  set- 
back levees  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $21.- 
360.000  Congress  authorized  $14,240,000  to 
be  appropriated  for  prosecution  of  the  Initial 
phase  of  this  work  under  a  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangement whereby  two-thirds  of  the  total 
cost  would  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  one-third  by  the  local  Intereau. 

Owing  to  Increased  costs  for  rights-of-way 
and  relocations,  rising  price  levels  since  au- 
thorisation, and  to  Inclusion  of  recreation 
facilities  In  the  project,  the  total  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  Initial  phase  of  this  work  has 
Increased  from  $21,360,000  to  $31,800,000.  Al- 
though sTifflclent  Federal  monetary  authority 
remains  to  cover  construction  through  fiscal 
year  \99d.  the  state  monetary  authority,  lim- 
ited by  California  State  law  to  one-third  of 
the  Federal  authorization,  will  be  exhausted 
In  fiscal  year   1967 

An  Increase  In  the  Federal  monetary  au- 
thorization to  cover  the  currently  estimated 
Federal  cost  of  the  Initial  phase  would  en- 
able an  Increase  In  the  State's  monetary  au- 
thorization rufllclent  to  i>ermlt  orderly  con- 
tinuation of  the  project  Accordingly,  an  In- 
crease In  monetsiry  authorization  of  $7,000.- 
000  Is  needed  to  permit  completion  of  the 
Initial  phase  of  the  work  authorized  In  the 
1960  Flood  ConUol  Act. 

Secfton  3 
This  section  modifies  the  plan  of  Improve- 
ment for  the  Brazos  River  Basin,  Tex  .  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1964,  so 
as  to  provide  that  all  additional  construction 
costs  occasioned  by  the  occurrence  on  a  slide 
In  the  embankment  of  Waco  Dam  on  the 
Bosque  River  during  the  fall  of  1961  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  States. 

The  1954  authorization,  together  with  the 
authority  contained  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944.  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  make  contracts  with  States,  municipali- 
ties, private  concerns,  and  individuals,  at 
such  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  are  deemed 
reasonable,  for  uses  authorised  by  the  acts 
for  surplus  water  that  may  be  available  at 
any  reservoir  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Army.  Consequently,  a  con- 
tract was  entered  Into  by  the  Braxoe  River 
Authority,  granting  to  the  authority  the 
right  to  utilize  storage  space  for  Is  needs 
and  the  needs  of  the  city  of  Waco 

In  consideration  of  its  being  granted  the 
use  of  the  storage  In  the  project,  the  au- 
thority agreed  to  pay  an  amount  currently 
estimated  to  be  $5,871,050 

On  October  4.  1961.  a  slide  was  discovered 
by  the  Government  In  the  embankment. 
The  cause  of  the  movement  has  been  at- 
tributed to  failure  Ln  the  subsurface  shales 
of  the  foundation  The  presently  estimated 
cost  of  the  repair  work  Is  in  the  amount 
of  $7,729,700.  of  which  $1,174,000  la  the 
additional  share  of  the  authority  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  making  an  esti- 
mated contribution  totaling  $7,045,050,  for 
which  the  authority  would  be  responsible 

Inasmuch  as  the  repairs  made  necessary 
by  the  slide  were  unforeseen  at  the  time  the 
project  was  authorized,  the  committee  feels 
tliat  It  Is  equitable  for  the  Dnited  States 
to  assume  the  additional  cost  for  such  work. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  been  In- 
formed tliat  If  the  city  of  Waco  had  any 
reason  to  believe,  prior  to  entering  Into  a 
contract,  that  water  supply  storage  in  the 
Federal  prject  would  ultimately  coat  more 
tiuui  $7  million.  It  would  have  sought  a 
comparable  supply  at  a  lesser  cost  from  a 
nearby  alternate  source 

Section  4 

This  section  Identifies  the  bill  as  the  River 
Basin  Monetary  Authorisation  Act  of   1967. 


coMMrrncB  vnrwa 


The  committee  realizes  that  the  existing 
monetary  authorization  for  several  of  the 
comprehensive  plans  Is  not  adequate  to  cover 
the  estimated  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  In  the  absence  of  additional  authori- 
zation in  the  very  near  future.  It  will  be 
necensary  to  suspend  operations  on  certain 
projects  and  cancel  or  suspend  certain  con- 
tlnuli.<g  contracts.  This  procedure  will  re- 
sult In  additional  costs  to  the  Government, 
contractors,  and  to  local  Interests.  The 
committee  has  therefore  seen  fit  to  provide 
Increases  In  monetary  authority  to  cover  the 
needs  of  14  river  basin  plans  In  fiscal  year 
1968.  together  with  an  allowance  to  meet 
the  needs  during  the  summer  and  fall  con- 
struction period  of  fiscal  year  1060.  Inas- 
much as  the  authorization  made  available 
In  ttUs  legislation  will  only  be  sufficient  to 
cover  fiscal  year  1968  and  a  portion  of  fiscal 
year  1969.  the  committee  Intends  to  review 
the  requirements  for  future  years  early  in 
the  next  Congress.  Enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation  Is   accordingly   recommended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  8363)  waa  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ELWYN  C.  HALE 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  823)  for  the  relief  of  Elwyn  C. 
Hale  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
receive,  consider,  and  act  upon  a  petition 
of  Blwyn  C  Hale,  lessee  of  the  terminated  cU 
and  gas  lease  (Las  Cruces  063610),  for  rein- 
statement of  said  lease  If  filed  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  together  with  the  required 
rental.  Including  back  rental,  accruing  from 
the  date  of  termination  of  the  lease.  The 
Secretary  may  reinstate  said  lease  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  31(c)  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as  amended 
(30  08  C  188(e) ) :  Provided.  That  It  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
failure  to  pay  timely  was  either  Justifiable 
or  not  due  to  lack  of  reasonable  diligence.  If 
the  Secretary  grants  a  reinstatement  of  the 
terminated  lease  and  finds  that  such  rein- 
statement will  not  afford  the  lessee  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  continue  operations  un- 
der the  lease,  he  may  extend  the  term  of  the 
lease  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years 
from  the  date  the  Secretary  grants  the 
petition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoBD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  197),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP    MEASXraZ 

S  823.  which  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  do  equity  to  the 
holder  of  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  lease  In  New 
Mexico  that  was  canceled  as  the  result  of  a 
mistake.  The  bill  does  not  In  Itself  reinstate 
the  lease,  however. 

The  undisputed  facts  are  as  follows:  On 
May  1,  1955,  the  lease  (Las  Cruces  063610) 
containing  1,040  acres,  was  Issued  to  Elwyn 
C   Hale  for  an  Initial  6-year  term;  It  waa  ex- 
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tended  for  an  additional  5  years  ending  April 
30.  1066. 

On  that  termination  date,  active  drilling 
was  in  progress  on  the  tract,  and  under  the 
law  the  lessee  was  entitled  to  a  3-year  exten- 
sion. However,  payment  of  rental.  In  ad- 
vance, also  was  required. 

A'  the  time,  Mr.  Hale  was  absent  from  his 
office  for  several  days,  and  bis  secretary,  be- 
lieving that  the  active  drilling  was  in  itself 
all  that  was  required  to  extend  the  lease, 
failed  to  make  the  advance  rental  payment. 

Under  the  law,  the  lease  terminated  auto- 
matically when  the  rent  was  not  paid  on  the 
date  due. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  fail- 
ure to  pay  rental  waa  an  Inadvertence,  and 
that  Mr.  Hale  acted  in  good  faith.  He  has 
invested  nearly  $9,000  In  drilling  the  well  to 
a  depth  of  nearly  500  feet,  and,  if  his  lease 
Is  reinstated,  he  will  resiuie  drilling  and 
test  operation. 

THE    COMMrrTEX    AKENDKKNT 

The  committee's  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  Is  based  on  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  of  Mr.  Hale's  attor- 
ney. Clarence  Hlnkle,  of  Roewell,  N.  Mex.  It 
differs  from  the  bill  as  Introduced  In  tbe  fol- 
lowing respects; 

First,  it  requires  Mr.  Hale  to  submit  the 
iMkCk  rental  with  the  petition  for  reinstate- 
ment. 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
tend the  lease  for  an  additional  period  of  2 
years  from  the  date  the  Secretary  grants  tbe 
lessee  petition  for  reinstatement. 

Also,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  implied  requirement 
is  spelled  out  that  the  Secretary  must  be 
satisfied  that  failure  to  make  timely  payment 
was  not  due  to  lack  of  reasonable  diligence. 

Thus,  If  the  Secretary  Is  convinced  of  Ur. 
Hale's  good  faith  and  the  equities  of  his 
position,  he  may  put  Mr.  Hale  in  the  same 
position  he  would  have  been  In  but  for  the 
inadvertent  failure   to   pay  advance   rental. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  reinstate  oil  aiKl  gas  lease 
Las  Cruces  063610." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  pending  business,  It 
Is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to  oall 
up  Calendar  194,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 79,  having  to  do  with  the  extension 
of  the  present  Joint  resolution  in  relation 
to  a  possible  railway  strike.  On  that 
sieasure  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURENQ 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES 
OP  REAL  PROPERTY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1039)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
enter  Into  leases  of  real  property  for  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  30  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

CXIII— 709— Part  9 


The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mktcalf).  Under  the  unanl^ 
mous-oooaent  agreement,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wiulums]  is  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  which  there  will  be  2 
hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fc^ows: 

On  page  4,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  tbe  end  of  line  8. 

On  page  4,  t>etween  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(g)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter 
into  a  lease  agreement  for  any  building  to  be 
erected  for  postal  purposes  unless  the  esti- 
mated construction  cost  of  such  building,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Servlcea  prior  to  tbe  making  of  such  agree- 
ment, Is  not  in  excess  of  $250,(XX)." 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  in 
control  of  1  hour.  How  much  time  does 
he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  WHIjIAMB  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
limit  the  Postmaster  General's  leasing 
authority  to  the  oonstiniction  and  leas- 
ing of  post  olSce  buildings  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnistratton  determines  would  cost  less 
than  $250,000.  The  amendment  would 
not  change  at  all  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  with  reject  to  the  authority  of  the 
DeEMirtment  to  construct  post  office 
buddings  which  would  cost  below  $250,- 
000.  All  the  guidelines  contained  In  the 
bill  would  remain  intact. 

The  reason  I  suggest  that  the  authority 
be  limited  to  smaller  post  offices  is,  as  I 
stated  on  Friday,  that  these  are  one- 
purpose  buildings.  When  larger  build- 
ings, whose  cost  sometimes  runs  into  sev- 
eral million  dollars,  are  built  it  Is  cheaper 
for  the  Government  to  own  them  out- 
right. Ofttimes  when  the  $250,000  figure 
Is  exceeded  the  cost  moves  into  the  multi- 
million-dollar class  of  offices.  Themultl- 
mHUon-doIIar  post  offices  are  one-pur- 
pose buildings  and  are  extremely  expen- 
sive to  the  Federal  Government  on  any 
leasing  arrangonent.  Those  who  receive 
the  contracts  to  build  those  buildings  and 
then  lease  them  to  the  Government  au- 
tomatically include  sufficient  sJlowances 
to  amortize  the  cost  of  the  buildings  over 
the  30-year  period  of  the  lease.  No  one 
disputes  that  fact. 

This  means  that  the  Government  pays 
for  the  buildings  In  rentals,  yet  still  does 
not  own  them  at  the  end  of  the  30-year 
period. 

The  bUl  before  the  Senate  does  have 
one  improvement  over  existing  law;  it 
eliminates  the  present  10  to  20-year  au- 
thority of  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
lease  some  buildings  and  puts  them  all 
on  a  30-year  basis.  With  that  provision 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  for  It  Is  bet- 
ter than  existing  law. 

Tlie  Comptroller  General  has  said  that 
it  Is  better  to  amortize  the  cost  over  30 
years  than  over  a  shorter  period,  but  in 
all  the  reports  that  have  been  submitted 
to   the    Committee    on   Public    Works, 


which  handled  the  bill,  he  most  onphat- 
ically  added  that  even  those  leases 
are  far  more  expensive  than  If  the  Gov- 
ernment owned  the  buildings  outright. 
In  fact,  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port, which  is  in  the  files  of  the  commit- 
tee, states  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  audited  the  costs  of  four  offices — 
namely,  Detroit,  Harrlsburg,  Cincinnati, 
and  Toledo — and  found  that  over  the  life 
of  the  leases  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  $62  million  more  than  It  would 
have  paid  had  it  constructed  and  owned 
the  buildings  in  the  first  place.  It  Just 
does  not  make  sense  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment continue  a  program  as  expensive 
as  that. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment.  If  it  will,  then  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  we  could  proceed  promptly 
to  a  vote.  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  give  more  protection  to  the  tax- 
payers than  now  exists. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  used? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  after  using  1  more  minute 
I  shall  withhold  making  further  com- 
ment at  this  time  in  the  hope  that  the 
amendment  nnLll  be  accepted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  Is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment or  state  his  reasons  for  not  accept- 
ing it.  I  think  we  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment that  the  Comptroller  General  has 
endorsed  a  program  of  Govemment  own- 
ership of  these  particular  buildings, 
rather  than  continuing  the  lease-pur- 
chase program.  The  committee  reixirt 
states  that  the  committee  unanimously 
recommended  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Federal  Govemment 
financially  to  construct  these  buildings 
In  every  conceivable  instance  where  it 
would  be  possible  rather  than  to  lease 
them  over  the  30-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTENQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
frcHn  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  yield 
himself? 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes,  or 
whatever  time  may  be  necessary. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware because,  in  my  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, it  would  render  the  bill  nearly 
worthless,  so  far  as  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  concerned. 

It  does  not  matter  how  big  or  how 
small  the  post  office  Is  that  Is  being  built 
under  a  leasing  agreement.  Size  alone 
is  not  the  controlling  factor.  It  is  true 
that  himdreds  of  post  offices  have  been 
built  all  over  the  United  States  since  this 
law  became  effective,  which  would  not 
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hftve  oiherwlM  been  built  because  of  the 
trouble  of  appropriating  funds  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  have  been 
required  to  build  so  many  post  offices. 
Many  small  poet  offices  have  been  built, 
and  a  relatively  few  large  post  offices 
have  been  built. 

Both  the  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice have  recommended  this  measure. 
They  state  that  the  bill  as  now  written 
Is  better  than  the  law  now  on  the  books, 
which  gives  the  Post  Office  Department 
authority  to  lease  for  a  period  of  20 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  from  the 
report  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office : 

In  our  opinion.  Um  Poatnuiater  General 
has  a«ed  for  Um  auUtorttlea  contained  In 
Metlon  3103  of  UUe  39  to  kcqulrs  title  to 
ittM  and  to  antar  Into  iaaaea  for  [>erloda 
not  ezceadlng  SO  yean,  and  we  recommend 
tbat  thaw  authorltlea  be  extended. 

Mr.  Preaident.  In  a  great  many  cases  It 
la  desirable  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  have  post  offices  built  on  land 
which  is  already  owned  by  municipalities 
or  by  airport  authorities.  These  author- 
ities do  not  want  to  sell  the  land,  but 
they  will  build  on  It  and  lease  the  build- 
ing to  the  Government.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  leave  the  Impression  that  the  rent  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  poet  office  buildings  is  far  in 
ezcesB  of  the  amount  that  It  would  cost 
the  FMeral  Government  to  build  the 
buildings,  because  it  takes  money  for  the 
Vederal  Government  to  buy  the  land  and 
bulk!  the  buildings. 

In  addition,  when  the  building  Ls  built 
br  the  Federal  Government.  It  becomes 
•  nootaipaylng  building.  The  munici- 
palltir.  or  the  county  government,  would 
then  lose  that  piece  of  property  as  tax - 
prodiidng  property.  When  the  building 
U  a  leased  building,  the  owner  has  the 
responsibility  to  maintain  the  building. 
to  pay  taxes  and  insurance,  and  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  building. 

When  the  buildings  are  to  be  leased, 
they  are  put  up  for  bids.  Many  times 
a  site  is  selected  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  after  an  option  is  obtained 
on  the  site  bidders  are  told  that  they 
can  purchase  the  land  for  so  much  mon- 
ey. Sometimes  the  Government  buys  the 
sites  and  then  turns  around  and  sells  It 
to  the  successful  bidder  for  Uie  price  the 
OoTemment  paid.  The  contractor,  in 
turn,  bids  against  all  other  contractors 
who  want  to  build  on  the  specified  site. 
There  Is  no  boondoggle  involved  In  the 
construction  of  these  buildings  and  the 
renting  of  them  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wish  the  Chair  to  inform  him 
when  his  5  minutes  have  expired? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  speak  for  2  additional 
minutes  at  this  time. 

There  were  some  objections  in  connec- 
tion with  this  measure,  but  they  have 
been  removed  from  the  bill.  I  cannot 
accept  the  amendment,  and  I  hope  that 
the  bm  will  be  passed  in  Its  present  form 

»&.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myseU  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  President,  the  arguments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  are  not 
at  all  pertinent  to  the  question  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  First,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  amendment  would  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  lease  past  office  facilities 
In  an  airport  or  on  land  already  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  affect  that 
situation.  Surely,  the  Senator  Is  not 
trying  to  tell  the  Senate  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  going  to  go  out  to  this 
airport  and  have  an  Independent  con- 
tractor build  a  building  costing  |4  million 
or  $5  million  on  land  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  then  lease  It  back 
to  the  Government.  That  would  be 
ridiculous. 

If  that  Ls  their  plan,  then  It  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

F\irthermore.  the  suggestion  Is  made 
that  in  some  instances  the  local  com- 
munity collects  taxes  Who  pays  the 
taxes?  The  Federal  Government  pays 
the  tax  because  It  Ls  included  as  part  of 
the  rent.  Certainly  it  is  included  as  a 
part  of  the  charges.  However,  in  many 
of  these  larger  post  offices  we  find  that 
tifter  the  contract  Is  awarded,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  negotiated  with  the  owner 
that  the  Government  will  assiune  the 
local  taxes  and  even  guarantee  the  owner 
against  an  Increase  in  taxes  over  the 
next  30  years. 

If  the  taxes  today  are  x  dollars  and 
they  are  Increased  over  the  30-year  life 
of  the  building  the  Government  guaran- 
tees the  lessor  against  such  an  increase 
for  the  next  30  years. 

The  Senator  points  out  the  expenses 
for  which  many  of  the  owners  of  the 
buildings  will  be  obligated  In  order  to 
maintain  the  building  That  Is  true  in 
connection  with  the  small  post  offices, 
but  In  connection  with  most  of  the  large 
post  offices  the  Government  has  taken 
over  100  percent  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  and  repairs.  The 
owner  has  no  responsibility  except  fire 
and  casualty  insurance  on  the  building 
and  collecting  his  rent  check. 

Last  week  I  referred  to  one  example  in 
Detroit  where  Mr.  McCloskey.  of  Phila- 
delphia, received  the  contract  on  the 
basis  that  he  would  be  responsible  for 
all  maintenance  over  the  30-year  life  of 
the  building.  After  the  contract  was 
awarded  and  the  post  office  was  ready  to 
be  taken  over  they  renegotiated  the  lease 
whereby  the  Government  agreed  to  as- 
sume 100  percent  of  the  responsibility 
for  all  maintenance  costs  during  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  contract.  The  Comp- 
troller General  criticized  them  severely 
for  approving  tills  negotiated  agreement 
and  said  that  It  was  an  arbitrary  de- 
cision by  the  Government  which  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  nearly  |3  million. 
They  already  had  a  contract  whereby 
the  builder  was  obligated  to  maintain 
the  building.  They  said  that  this  one 
decision,  made  on  a  renegotiated  basis, 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$2,300,000  In  other  words,  by  that  one 
renegotiation  the  Government  gave  to 
Mr.  McCloskey  $2,800,000  more  than  his 
first  contract  called  for.     Why? 

There    are    many    cases    where    the 
Comptroller  General  bas  said  that  these 


contracts  have  been  renegotiated, 
whereby  the  Government  assumes  the 
entire  maintenance  cost. 

I  cite  the  Comptroller  General's  audit 
report  on  the  post  offices  built  in  Detroit, 
Harrtsburg.  Cincinnati,  and  Toledo.  The 
Comptroller  General's  report,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  committee,  states  on 
page  7  as  follows: 

We  eetlmate  tliat  If  the  four  facUltlea  In- 
cluded In  our  review  had  been  constructed 
for  Federal  ownership,  the  total  coat  to  the 
Government.  Including  imputed  Interest 
would  be  about  $63  million  less  over  the  b&slc 
30-year  terma  of  the  leaaea. 

Two  of  these  offices  were  built  by 
McClosky. 

Now  the  Post  Office  Department  does 
not  have  $62  million  to  throw  away.  This 
$62  million  in  extra  payments  Is  on  these 
four  buildings  alone. 

Take  the  following  example  of  the  De- 
troit office  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral said  was  renegotiated,  whereby  the 
owner  of  the  building  got  an  extra  $2.- 
800.000  from  the  American  taxpayers 
when  the  Government  gratuitously  took 
over  the  maintenance  responsibility.  I 
was  advised  that  the  man  who  renegotia- 
ted many  of  these  contracts  with  such 
favorable  terms  has  left  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  is  no  longer  with  them, 
but  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  know  who 
did  it.  It  Is  strange  they  know  that  Mr 
X  left,  but  they  do  not  know  who  Mr.  X 
is. 

Following  on  with  this  one  office  in  De- 
troit, the  Comptroller  General  states  that 
the  cost  of  the  office.  Including  land,  was 
$15,807,650. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  6  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  The  De- 
partment sent  a  report  on  one  office 
which  claims  that  the  cost  was  around 
$24,000,000  This  is  $7  million  or  $8  mil- 
lion more  that  the  cost  furnished  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  There  is  no  de- 
fense for  that  error.  This  office,  which 
the  Comptroller  General  said  cost  around 
$16  million,  is  leased  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  30  years  at  an  annual  rental 
of  $1,801,473.33  per  year.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  all  the  maintenance 
costs  on  the  building.  Including  taxes, 
and  so  forth,  and  guarantees  to  keep  It 
in  a  good  state  of  repair  for  the  entire  30 
years. 

At  the  end  of  10  years,  after  paying  $18 
million  in  rent,  the  Government  has  the 
option  of  buying  this  Detroit  building  for 
$21,700,000,  or  about  $6  million  more  than 
it  cost  when  originally  built. 

At  the  end  of  20  years,  after  paying 
$36  million  in  rent,  the  Government  has 
an  option  to  buy  the  building  for  $17,- 
300.000.  or  about  $2  million  more  than 
it  cost  when  originally  built. 

Remember  that  In  addition  to  the  rent 
the  Government  is  paying  for  all  the 
maintenance  costs  during  this  period. 

At  the  end  of  30  years,  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  exercised  its  option  earlier, 
it  will  have  paid  in  $54  million  in  rent 
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and  then  would  have  the  option  of  buying 
tlie  building  for  $11  million. 

In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  we  find  a  similar  sit- 
uation in  that  there  are  vast  differences 
in  the  statistics  appearing  In  the  reports 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  and  those  of 
the  Post  Office  £>epfu'tment. 

In  the  Post  Office  Department  report 
we  are  told  that  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  office  Is 
leased  for  30  years  at  $683,479  per  year 
over  a  30-year  period. 

On  that  basis,  they  try  to  Justify  con- 
struction of  the  Buffalo  building  on  a 
leasing  basis;  yet.  we  have  here  a  report 
from  the  Comptroller  General,  which 
claims  that  instead  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's paying  $683,479  aimual  rent 
for  that  office,  as  claimed  In  the  report 
to  the  committee,  they  are  actually  pay- 
in?  $958,4''9.76,  and  the  Government  Is 
obligated  to  pay  this  amount  for  30  years. 
This  is  another  McCloskey  office,  and 
apparently  the  Government  does  not 
know  the  terms  of  its  own  lease. 

It  Ls  indefensible  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  try  to  Justify  the  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  bill  and  to  try  to 
establish  Its  feasibility  by  giving  such 
erroneous  Information  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  a  taxpayer  gave  that  kind  of  In- 
formation to  the  Treasury  Department 
we  would  find  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice trying  to  put  him  In  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

I  think  it  Is  about  time  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  gave  us  the  true  facts 
and  the  true  costs — that  is,  if  they  know 
what  they  are,  which  I  sometimes  won- 
der. 

In  the  Buffalo  Post  Office,  which  cost 
about  $10,875,000,  the  Government  is  ob- 
ligated to  pay  over  a  30-year  period 
$958,479.76  as  annual  rents.  Over  the 
30-year  period,  it  will  have  paid  in  $28.- 
754,392.80  and  then  will  have  the  option 
to  buy  the  building  for  $5,900,000.  At 
the  end  of  10  years,  after  paying  $9.5 
million  In  rent  for  the  Buffalo  Post 
Office,  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
have  the  option  of  buying  the  building 
for  $11  million,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  more  than  It  cost  when  originally 
built. 

Certainly,  tiiat  cannot  be  Justified  by 
any  line  of  reasoning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  expired, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  find 
that  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  post 
office,  another  McCloskey  building, 
which  cost  $6,024,000,  has  been  leased 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  30  years 
at  $429,720  a  year.  At  the  end  of  10 
years,  after  paying  in  $4,297,200  in  rent, 
it  has  the  option  of  bujrlng  the  building 
for  $6  million. 

At  the  end  of  30  years,  after  paying 
in  $12,891,600,  the  Government  has  the 
option  of  buying  the  building  for  $3,- 
750.000. 

Remember  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  maintaining  these  buildings  and 
providing  for  this  upkeep,  Including  the 


escalation  clause  for  all  taxes  through- 
out. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  Include  the 
report  for  all  the  offices  in  the  Rxcou> 
today,  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  so  obvious 
that  the  report  which  was  submitted  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  imder  date 
of  Septonber  29.  is  Inaccurate.  At  a 
later  date  and  after  the  figures  have  been 
corrected.  I  shall  place  them  in  the 
Rkcokd. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  so  many  glar- 
ing errors  in  the  report  furnished  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  it  would 
be  futile  to  place  them  in  the  Record 
today.    They  would  be  misleading. 

The  Comptroller  General,  as  I  have 
stated,  has  strongly  recommended  that  it 
would  be  more  feasible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  own  the  buildings  out- 
right than  for  It  to  construct  them  on  a 
30-year  leasing  basis. 

I  now  refer  to  page  12  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  in  which  he  was 
critical  of  the  Department  for  building 
such  elaborate  offices  for  its  postmasters. 

Here  is  the  Post  Office  Department's 
defense  to  the  Comptroller  General's  of- 
fice for  having  built  these  overly 
exi>enslve  offices  for  its  postmasters: 

When  questioned  as  to  the  need  for  pro- 
viding postmasters  with  private  offices  of 
such  aiza,  POO  officials  Informed  use  that  a 
large  ofllca  Is  necessary  to  Impress  vl&ltlng 
representatives  of  labor.  Industry,  and  public 
organizations  with  the  Importance  and 
dignity  of  the  postmaster's  position.  Under 
POD  standards.  Postmasters  In  the  top  three 
grades  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  are  allowed 
private  offices  containing  more  space  tlian  Is 
provided  in  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Bnlldlnga  for  private  offices  of  United  States 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  instead  of  throwing  away  this 
money  to  build  expensive  offices  to  im- 
press visiting  dignitaries,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  re- 
member that  those  visiting  their  offices 
are  taxpayers. 

Of  course,  it  could  be  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  trying  to  relate  the  size  of  its 
offices  to  the  size  of  its  deficits. 

I  siiggest  it  may  be  well  to  impress 
upon  them  the  need  for  some  economy. 
Why  are  we  being  asked  to  raise  the 
postal  rates?  Perhaps  this  is  the  rea- 
son the  Post  Office  is  operating  with  such 
a  large  deficit.  Such  slipshod  bookkeep- 
ing methods  would  not  be  condoned  In 
any  private  Industry. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  committee  in- 
sists upon  continuing  the  authority  to 
lease  these  buildings,  in  the  face  of  this 
deplorable  record.  I  fall  to  find  a  single 
example  which  would  Justify  the  con- 
tinuation ofthls  leasing  authority. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

We  find  that  in  the  files  of  the  Buffalo 
office  was  contained  a  memorandum  in 
which  it  stated  that  no  information  was 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Comptroller 
General's  office  without  first  contacting 
the  h(Hne  office. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  serious  business 
when  we  find  an  agency  withholding  in- 
formation from  the  Comptroller  General, 


who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
auditing  the  accounts. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
many  of  us  believe  this  program  should 
not  be  extended  further,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  large  offices. 

There  wlU  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
this  amendment.  I  wiU  yield  at  this  time 
for  rebuttal  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  following  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  may  have  a  quo- 
rum call,  the  time  not  to  be  charged  to 
either  side,  in  order  that  we  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CARl^ON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ef  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Before  the  Senator 
yields  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  make  the 
statement  that  I  think  the  Senator  has 
rendered  a  real  service  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  some  sUpshod  methods  in  connec- 
tion with  the  leasing  of  these  buildings. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  retil  problem  with  respect  to  mod- 
ernization of  the  Post  Office,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  great  volume  of  mall.  I 
would  be  most  pleased  if  we  could,  some- 
how, some  way,  have  sufficient  fimds  to 
have  these  post  office  buildings  con- 
structed for  the  Government  and  owned 
by  it.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  our  National  Government.  I  would 
certainly  prefer  it.  But  we  are  in  this 
practical  situation.  We  have  not  had 
many  large  post  offices  in  our  State.  We 
have  had  many  new  ones,  and  we  need 
many  more  in  our  State.  I  hope  we  will 
get  more  through  leasing  them. 

This  year  there  will  be  included  an 
item  of  $100  million  for  modernizing  and 
equipping  post  office  buildings  to  handle 
the  mail;  $100  million  in  an  operation 
like  the  Post  Office,  which,  to  completely 
modernize  It,  would,  in  my  opinion,  cost 
$5  billion,  is  not  much.  I  do  not  see 
where  we  are  going  to  get  $5  billion  at 
the  present  time,  bcwlly  as  it  is  needed. 
So  I  get  to  the  point  of  saying  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
rendered  a  real  service  in  calling  this 
matter  to  our  attention,  so  that  the  Post 
Office  may  at  least  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  suggestions  made  in  han- 
dling contracts  for  these  large  offices. 

There  are  83  billion  pieces  of  mail. 
There  has  been  much  criticism  of  its 
hsoidling.  I  know  of  no  better  way  than 
the  present  practice  of  leasing  buildings 
which  are  built  for  Federal  post  office 
buildings,  in  view  of  our  present  budget 
condition  and  funds  to  be  spent  for  facil- 
ities in  those  buildings.  I  would  Uke  to 
see  them  built  and  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Until  that  is  done,  I  think 
the  committee  may  consider  the  sugges- 
tions made. 

I  can  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  relating  to  the  $250,000  build- 
ings. I  think  It  would  cover  about  90 
percent  of  the  buildings.  I  would  not  ob- 
ject so  much  to  that  amendment. 

My  main  point  is  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  calling  attention 
to  this  problem;  and,  second,  to  say  that 
I  know  of  no  way  at  the  present  time  to 
put  the  Post  Office  in  any  position  to  get 
the  mails  handled  other  than  the  present 
one.    It  Is  proposed  to  spend  $100  mil- 
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Hon  In  a  multlblUlon-dollar  entity  to 
modernize  the  Poet  OfBce  operation.  I 
can  see  we  would  be  headed  for  greater 
trouble.  The  Senator  haa  rendered  a 
real  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  1  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  the  smaller  poet 
offices,  or  those  costing  $250,000  or  less 
I  understand  over  90  percent  of  them 
would  be  below  that  figure. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  a  mod- 
ernization of  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
Is  long  overdue  That  is  another  rea- 
son why  the  Oovemment  should  own  the 
buildings.  The  modem  equipment  being 
put  In  these  large  bulldirws  will  cost  $5 
million  to  (8  million. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes.  In  every 
Utftance,  the  Federal  Government  owns 
the  equipment  being  placed  in  these  large 
buildings.  This  equipment  costs  several 
million  dollars  and  is  being  installed  in 
a  building  which  it  will  not  own.  It  will 
put  several  million  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  In  that  building.  Then  when 
the  time  of  the  lease  runs  out  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  facing  a  huge  loss  if  it 
does  not  renew  that  lease.  After  having 
paid  for  the  cost  of  that  building  in  rent 
It  will  have  to  move  its  equipment  to 
another  facility. 

The  Comptroller  General  was  very 
atrong  in  his  position  that  It  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  Government,  with  re- 
spect to  these  large  offices,  to  construct 
and  own  Its  buildings.  That  Is  where  his 
criticism  is  directed 

I  placed  in  the  Record  figures  showing 
that  in  the  case  of  four  offices  alone  over 
the  life  of  the  lease  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  in  rent  $62  million  more 
than  it  would  have  if  it  had  owned  those 
buildings  outright;  $62  million  would 
pay  for  the  construction  of  a  lot  of  of- 
fices. The  money  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  as  rent  on  these  large 
buildings  would  be  better  spent  if  the 
Oovemment  owned  those  buildings. 

Let  us  review  another  of  these  leases. 
After  one  of  these  large  buildings  was 
constructed  and  the  lease  signed,  the  De- 
partment decided  It  wanted  an  adjoining 
facility  for  a  parking  lot.  It  had  an  op- 
tion to  buy  it  for  $87,000.  The  cost  of  the 
blacktop  pavement  and  lighting  for  that 
parking  lot  was  $30,000.  which  meant  it 
would  cost  $117,000.  The  Government 
had  this  option  involving  a  total  of  $117,- 
000  expenditures  for  that  parking  lot 
needed  In  connection  with  the  post  office. 
Then  It  turned  the  option  over  to  a  pri- 
vate company,  and  the  company  paid  the 
$117,000.  Then  the  Government  entered 
Into  a  lease  with  that  private  company 
for  30  years  at  $10,000  a  year  rent.  The 
Government  will  pay  $300,000  in  rent  over 
the  30-year  period  of  the  lease  for  this 
$117,000  parking  lot,  and  still  not  own  It. 
This  does  not  make  good  sense.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  be  far  better  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  these  facilities  than  to 
pay  rent. 

Mr.  CARLSON.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.    I  agree  fuUy  that  we 
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would  be  better  off.  but  I  point  out  that 
the  deficit  will  be  $1.2  billion  on  June  30. 
The  President  has  requested  a  $700  mil- 
lion Increase  in  postal  rates,  which  would, 
of  course,  reduce  the  deficit  from  $12 
bilUon  to  $500  million.  But  If  we  voted 
a  pay  increase  for  the  postal  employees, 
which  would  probably  amount  to  $300 
million  to  $450  million,  depending  on 
what  we  vote  for.  It  would  mean  that  the 
deficit  would  go  back  to  $1  billion  or  so 
as  of  June  30,    1968 

Therefore,  my  point  Is  only  this:  That 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  does  not  have  the  money. 
If  we  provide  the  money.  I  favor  the 
principle.  If  we  start  voting  the  funds  to 
build  some  of  the.se  buildings,  I  would 
go  even  further  than  the  large  buildings, 
and  suggest  that  we  go  down  to  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  as  well 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
think  we  should  build  and  own  the 
smaller  ones.  The  committee  Itself  said 
It  would  be  more  practical  to  build  and 
own  them  in  every  case  where  possible. 
I  do  not  endorse  any  phase  of  the  leasing 
proposal  Itself  as  being  economically 
feasible,  but  I  am  by  all  means  trying  to 
correct  the  glaring  abuses  with  this 
amendment. 

I  shall  quote  Just  one  sentence  from 
another  Comptroller  Generals  report. 
The  complete  report  Is  available  to  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  read  it.  The 
sentence  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 
Our  review  of  fund  requlremenu  for  86 
postal  facllltle*  under  ao-  and  30-year  leasM 
showed  that  the  total  renUl  coeta  to  be  in- 
curred under  the  lease  arrangementa  sub- 
stantially exceed  the  Po«t  Offlce  Department's 
estimated  coats  of  constructing  these 
facilities 

I  have  as  yet  to  find  a  single  larger 
office  which  the  Comptroller  General  haa 
audited,  where  he  did  not  report  that  the 
cost  of  leasing  exceeded  the  cost  of  the 
Government  s  building  and  owning  it. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  consumed  25 
minutes.     His  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  time  is  long  past  due  when  we  should 
put  some  business  management  Into  this 
Department  which  so  badly  needs  It. 
Let  us  adopt  this  amendment  as  a  start 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  the  re- 
mainder of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wish  to  yield  time?  The  Chair 
did  not  rule  upon  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  have  a  quorum 
call  without  It  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
draw the  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A 
quorum  can  be  ordered  after  the  Senator 
finishes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Yes;  after  the  debate  Is  closed. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Seimtor  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  repeated  his  remarks  about  the  Gen- 


eral Accounting  Office.  I  shall  read 
again  what  he  said  regarding  the  present 
bill,  which  we  are  working  on  right  now: 
In  our  opinion,  the  Postmaster  General  haa 
need  for  the  authorltlee  contained  In  section 
2103  of  Title  39  to  acquire  title  to  sites  and 
to  enter  Into  leases  for  periods  not  exceeding 
tiilrty  years,  and  we  recommend  that  these 
authorities  be  extended. 

Mr  President.  I  also  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  that  If  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverrunent  had  the  money  to  go 
out  and  build  all  the  p>ost  offices  that  arc 
needed,  the  needs  for  which  are  con- 
stantly being  brought  to  our  attention,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that 
some  economies  could  be  effected.  That 
is  recognized  in  the  report. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  another  thing, 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
held  hearings  on  this  bill  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, it  was  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  full  committee  acted  on 
it.  I  believe  they  considered  all  of  these 
points  very  thoroughly,  and  agreed  that 
the  bin  should  be  reported  and  passed 
In  Its  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  restrict 
the  leasing  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  buildings  costing  less  than 
$250,000  would  render  this  bill  almost 
useless  as  a  vehicle  to  assist  the  Post- 
master General  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities of  moving  an  ever-increas- 
ing volume  of  mall.    Whether  It  Is  to 
the  Government's  advantage  to  lease  or 
construct  a  building  Is  not  necessarily 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  building 
Very   often   It   Is   necessary    to   have   a 
rather  large  mall -handling  building  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  large  airport  or  port 
where  the  land  belongs  to  the  airport  or 
r>ort   authority.     These   authorities   are 
very  reluctant  to  sell  the  land  but  in 
many  cases  will  construct   the  facility 
and  lease  It  back  to  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment at  a  very  favorable  rent.     It  is 
possible  to  do  this  since  the  authority 
already  owns  the  land,  does  not  have  to 
pay  taxes,  and  the  rental  of  the  building 
Is  incidental  to  their  main  business  of 
operating  an  airport  or  a  port.     In  such 
cases.   It   can   be  clearly   demonstrated 
that  the  Government  will  save  money  by 
leasing  In  lieu  of  purchasing  the  land 
and  constructing  the  building  with  ap- 
propriated funds. 

Limiting   the    leasing   authority   to   a 
building  costing  less  than  $250,000  would 
mean  limiting  this  authority  to  a  building 
contalnlfig   approximately    10.000   gross 
square  feet  or  less.    A  building  of  this 
size  normally  serves  a  community  of  5,000 
to  7.000  people.    Thus,  this  amendment 
would  make  It  Impossible  to  lease  mail 
handling  facilities  in  growing  suburban 
areas  where,  due  to  the  rapid  change  in 
population  density,  it  Is  necessary  to  re- 
locate the  post  office  every  10  to  15  years 
There  is  another  situation  that  I  be- 
lieve  the   Senator   from   Delaware   has 
completely  overlooked  where  leasing  au- 
thority   for   buildings   containing   more 
than  10,000  square  feet  Is  vital.    This  is 
the   situation    where   we    have   natural 
disasters  such  as  floods,  fires,  and  torna- 
does, where  the  existing  post  offlce  build- 
ing  is  damaged   beyond   continued  oc- 
cupancy.   In  order  to  keep  the  mall  mov- 
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ing  the  Post  Offlce  Department  must  Im- 
mediately lease  another  building  which, 
in  many  cases,  would  be  larger  than  10,- 
000  square  feet.  With  the  Senator  from 
Delaware's  amendment  this  would  be  im- 
possible and  there  would  be  a  complete 
breakdown  of  mall  delivery  In  the  area. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee  is  In  complete  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
post  offlce  facilities,  both  large  and  smaU. 
should  be  provided  through  Government 
construction  wherever  ownership  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  has  so  stated  In  the  committee 
report.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
also  expressed  his  concern  over  the  ex- 
cessive size  of  postmasters'  offlces  In 
larger  leased  faculties.  The  committee 
was  cognizant  of  this  possible  abuse  and 
in  its  report  stated : 

Office  and  administrative  space  In  new 
postal  faculties  should  be  planned  on  the 
basis  of  standards  comparable  to  those  es- 
tablished by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  use  In  determining  similar  ofBce 
space  needs  for  other  Federal  agencies. 

Most  of  the  alleged  abuse  of  the  leas- 
ing authority  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware took  place  during  the  last  10  years 
when  It  was  the  stated  policy  of  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  to  obtain  the  ma- 
jority of  Its  larger  post  offlce  buildings 
through  leasing  rather  than  construc- 
tion. However,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  policy  has  now  changed,  and  these 
facilities  will  be  provided  through  Oov- 
eriiment  construction  wherever  possible, 
as  evidenced  by  the  testimony  given  by 
the  Acting  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
before  the  committee,  as  follows: 

The  General  Accounting  Offlce,  the  Post 
Offlce  Department,  and  I  might  say,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  are  all  agreed  on  one 
proposition,  namely,  that  the  larger  major 
facilities  required  by  POD  can  generaUy  be 
constructed  as  Federal  buildings  more  eco- 
nomically than  they  can  be  provided  as 
leased  buildings.  This  consensus  then  U  the 
basis  for  the  future  policy  of  the  Department. 
That  policy  Is  that  to  the  extent  possible  and 
desirable.  Including  availability  of  funds,  our 
larger  facilities  will  be  constructed  aa  Fed- 
eral buildings  either  by  the  Department  im- 
der  its  delegation  of  authority,  or  by  GSA  aa 
combination  Post  Offlce  and  Federal  offlc« 
buildings.  Under  this  policy  we  believe  that 
a  very  substantial  number  of  buildings  now 
being  planned  aa  leased  buildings  will  be 
converted  to  Federal  construction.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  policy,  unless  Interrupted  by 
events  and  forces  outside  the  control  of  the 
Department,  will  result  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Department's  larger  facilities 
being  constructed  for  Federal  ownership. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  again  that 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  given  very  careful 
thought  and  while  it  gives  the  Postmas- 
ter General  the  authority  he  needs  to  as- 
sist him  in  moving  the  mall.  It  contains 
adequate  provisions  for  limitation  and 
review  to  Insure  that  leasing  will  not  be 
used  In  lieu  of  Government  construction 
and  that  every  lease  for  a  larger  facility 
will  be  adequately  Justified  before  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress. 
Therefore.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  be 
rejected  and  the  bill,  as  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  be 
passed. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  only  one  further 
remark  to  add.  As  representatives  of 
the  Poet  Offlce  Department  have  pointed 
out,  it  is  their  desire  and  their  Intention 
to  build  every  building  that  they  can 
build,  that  they  can  obtain  the  neces- 
sary aM>roprIatIons  to  build,  and  every 
building  that  they  need,  as  Government 
buildings  where  all  the  facilities  of  the 
Government  can  be  taken  care  of  In  one 
building. 

I  do  not  believe  It  Is  any  secret  at  all 
that  ix>sslbly  the  offlces  for  the  postmas- 
ters in  some  of  the  buildings  heretofore 
constructed  may  have  been  too  large.  I 
would  not  argue  that  point  whatsoever. 
But  that  was  also  brought  out  at  the 
hearings,  and  the  committee  went  into 
It  thoroughly.  We  have  been  assured 
that  that  will  not  happen  in  the  future. 
The  GSA  and  the  GAO  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill.  They  recommend  It, 
and  I  recommend  Its  passage,  In  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

Mr.  FONG.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
dlstingiilshed  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     I 
jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  committee  has  gone  over  the  bill 
with  a  fine- toothed  comb.  It  has  dis- 
cussed the  bill  with  representatives  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
the  General  Accounting  Offlce.  Many  of 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
have  already  been  taken  care  of.  Under 
the  bill,  consultation  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  will  be  required, 
and  It  Is  the  premise  of  the  committee 
and  the  policy  of  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration that  if  the  Government  can 
build  these  special -purpose  postal  facili- 
ties, the  buildings  will  be  constructed  for 
Federal  ownership,  rather  than  leased. 
However,  there  are  certain  specific  and 
unique  situations  in  which  the  leasing 
authority  may  be  required.  For  exam- 
ple, there  may  be  a  piece  of  property 
which  is  owned  by  a  city  administration 
or  a  State  administration,  such  as  an 
airport,  from  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  able,  except  by  a  leasing 
arrangement,  to  obtain  the  land  on  which 
a  postal  fswsUlty  can  be  built.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  the  Post  Offlce  Department  to 
have  authority  to  negotiate  with  the  city 
or  State  administration,  or  with  a  pri- 
vate, quasi-public  corporation,  to  insure 
the  construction  of  a  post  offlce. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  stated  the  other  day  that  If 
we  limit  the  leasing  of  post  offlce  facilities 
to  buildings  below  the  value  of  $250,000, 
numerous  contractors  will  be  able  to  bid 
on  these  buildings.  He  further  pointed 
out  that  with  respect  to  buildings  costing 
more  than  $250,000,  there  Is  a  present 
dearth  of  contractors  for  such  projects. 
We  think  that  argument  Is  specious. 
The  proposed  buildings  are  put  out  on 
bids  whether  the  biiildlngs  are  to  be  built 
under  lease  or  for  Oovemment  owner- 
ship, regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. All  contractors  desiring  to  bid  on 
these  buildings  are  given  an  opportunity 
todosa 


The  argvunent,  therefore,  that  only  a 
very  few  contractors  would  be  able  to 
bid  on  buildings  to  cost  more  than  over 
$250,000  does  not  hold  water.  Regard- 
less of  who  puts  out  the  bid,  these  are  the 
same  contractors  who  will  build  the 
biiildings. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  the 
pending  bUl  Is  a  good  bill.  We  believe 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  Is  not 
necessary  and  that  It  would  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Post  Offlce  Department. 

We  believe  there  Is  great  merit  in  the 
pending  bill.  It  contains  restrictions 
specifically  added  by  the  committee  so  as 
to  preclude  in  the  future  repetition  of 
lease  transactions  that  have  occasioned 
so  much  criticism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  pending  amendment  and 
support  the  bill  as  rep>orted  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  3^eld  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  argument  has  just  been 
made  that  the  pending  bill  eliminates 
many  of  the  abuses  which  I  have  pointed 
out.     I  disagree  with  that  argument. 

The  pending  bill  merely  spells  out  that 
it  Is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
eliminate  such  abuses.  The  committee 
bill — and  the  chairman  just  read  from 
the  report — provides  that  the  Post  Offlce 
Department  should  consult  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  regard- 
ing the  required  space.  All  that  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  Is  a  statement  it 
"should."  They  "should"  have  been 
consulted  before.  However  nothing  In 
the  pending  measure  provides  that  they 
"must"  have  the  approval  of  the  GSA. 
They  merely  consult  with  them.  The 
General  Services  Administration  can 
and  did  consult  with  them  when  these 
abuses  which  I  have  outlined  developed. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  be- 
fore a  contract  Is  signed  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  report  30  days  in  ad- 
vance to  the  committee  on  its  plans.  The 
Senate  may  be  out  of  session,  and  none 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  would 
see  the  report.    That  is  no  protection. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  congressional  committee  that  built 
the  Senate  Offlce  Building  and  the  Ray- 
burn  Building.  Such  a  provision  would 
not  afford  any  great  security. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers 
need  this  protection,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  amendment  is  the  only  way 
It  can  be  accomplished.  At  no  point 
has  the  Comptroller  Genersd  said  it  to 
be  more  economically  feasible  for  the 
Government  to  lease  the  buUdlngs  than 
to  own  them  outright. 

The  argument  was  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the  Sen- 
ate bUl  was  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  city  or  State  gov- 
ernment would  own  the  land  and  would 
only  lease  its  facilities  to  the  Post  Offlce 
Department.  Such  a  situation  Is  not 
at  all  Involved  here. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  group  of  private 
Individuals  or  private  contractors  who 
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netotlate  these  lemws  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  S87  examples  of 
projectB  that  cost  $350,000  or  over  and 
that  hare  aheady  been  completed.  I  have 
been  informed  that  not  a  single  project 
Involved  leasing  from  a  State  or  dty 
aieney.  They  all  involved  private  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  excerpts 
from  another  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's reports^ 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
irtred. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  an  additional 
2  minutes. 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  Is 
reeocnlred  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Iffr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  read  sin  excerpt  from  the 
report: 

Our  r«¥l«w  ot  fund  requlrwMnto  for  86 
postal  tscllltlea  onder  aO-  ui<l  SO-ye&r  leaoea 
allowed  tbat  th«  total  rvstaJ  coata  to  b«  in- 
curred under  tbe  lease  azrangementa  vaty- 
f  nttelly  eseeed  the  Poet  Offlea  Depart- 
■MBt'a  aetlmated  coata  cA  coDatrucUng  tbeae 
farllltlaa  Altbough  larger  Oovemment  ez- 
pandlturea  would  b«  required  during  Uie 
pOTtod  of  construction  If  the  facUltlea  were 
balBg  constructed  for  OoTemment  owner- 
■hlp,  ovar-all  fund  requlramenta  for  the 
fifilltl—  would  be  aubatanttally  leM  than 
ta«al  rant  paymenta  OTer  tba  terma  of  the 
leeaaa.  In  addltton.  under  the  laaaa  ar- 
rangcmanta  the  Oorernment  U  committed 
to  large  annual  rental  expenditures  for  long 
paflods  of  time  withut  acquiring  any  equity 
iB  the  leaaed  facUiuea. 

I  read  further  from  the  report  of  the 
ComptroJier  Oeneral : 

lb*  Department  baa  stated  that  the  leas- 
ing ^ognun  ta  a  vaiuabla  instrument  In 
providing  postal  facUltlea  and  that,  although 
tba  coats  of  leasing  may  exceed  the  ccets 
of  Ooremment  awucrshlp,  the  merits  of  leas- 
lag  cannot  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis 
of  a  eoat  dlgarentlal.  In  support  of  this 
poattlOB  the  Department  referred  to  certain 
•oenooik;  and  bugetary  oonalderatlona  and 
flaliaart  certain  operational  advants«aa  in 
regard  to  the  leasing  program.  We  recognise 
tbat  there  are  economic  and  budgetary  con- 
aMaiatlona  which  should  be  weighed  In  deter- 
mtnlng  the  method  of  acquiring  postal  space. 
Wa  beUarre,  however,  that  the  Department 
has  not  adequately  supported  ita  position 
reganUng  tba  operational  advantagea  of  the 
leai<ng  program. 

We  are  recommending  that,  in  view  of  the 
dgnlllcant  savings  available  to  the  Oovem- 
ment by  ownership  of  postal  faculties,  the 
Department  oonstder  a  policy  of  ownership 
essept  In  apedflc  caaea  where  the  ooat  of 
leaalng  ta  clearly  jviatlOed  by  other  Identified 

Nd  one  can  Interpret  that  statement 
as  an  endorsement  of  the  30-year  leas- 
ing authority  contained  in  the  pending 
feffi. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  contradict  these 
reports  or  to  cite  one  single  example 
where  anyone  claims  that  the  Oovem- 
ment saved  money  under  this  lease- 
purclMUK  arrangement.  It  cannot  be 
done. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment.  In  order  to 
get  enough  Senators  present  so  that  the 
TMW  and  nays  may  be  ordered  I  suggest 
tha  abaoHse  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  that  that  request  wiU  eome  after 
the  debate  Is  completed. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
desire  to  yield  more  time? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not 
entirely.  I  thought  we  could  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  tlie  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Does  the  Senator  yield  time  7 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  we 
could  proceed  to  vote  on  this  bill  at  this 
time.  I  have  outlined  my  arguments  as 
to  why  I  do  not  believe  this  authority 
should  extend  to  offices  costing  over 
$350,000.  and  I  have  quoted  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral's  report  siistainlng  my 
positlooi. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  vote, 
at  a  later  date  I  shall  incorporate  in  the 
RscosD  a  list  of  these  larger  offices  show- 
ing ownership,  costs,  and  annual  rentals 
along  with  the  terms  of  the  purchase  op- 
tions held  by  the  Oovemment.  I  shall 
not  place  these  in  the  Racoao  today  be- 
cause the  report  furnished  by  the  Poet 
Office  Department  Is  found  to  be  in  error 
In  too  many  reqpects. 

I  repeat  I  had  intended  to  put  into 
the  RccoRb  a  list  of  aH  of  the  280  some- 
odd  poet  offices  that  have  been  built  over 
the  past  10  years,  but  the  report  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment contains  so  many  errors  that  I 
would  not  want  to  put  It  into  the  Rxcord 
under  my  name  until  I  had  checked 
them.  I  have  cited  some  of  those  errors. 
and  they  are  indefensible. 

In  one  case,  as  I  stated  earlier,  they 
listed  the  rent  t>elng  paid  on  one  office 
at  approximately  (600.000  a  jrear  on  a 
30-year  contract,  and  then  reviewed  that 
it  would  take  39  years  to  amortize  that 
building  on  the  basis  of  that  rent.  How- 
ever, the  Comptroller  Oeneral's  report 
on  the  same  property  shows  that  they  are 
paying,  not  around  1600.000  a  ye&T  rent. 
but  over  $900,000  a  year.  Therefore, 
that  throws  their  computation  out  of 
line.  On  that  one  office  alone  over  $9 
million  more  rent  Is  being  paid  than  the 
Post  Office  Department  states  in  its  re- 


port to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
That  error  is  Indefensible.  I  resent  very 
much  that  we  diould  be  given  such  erro- 
neous Information.  I  do  not  accept  the 
explanation  that  it  is  a  typographical 
error  because  it  has  hapijened  too  many 
times. 

In  another  instance  they  have  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  one  office  as  approxi- 
mately $24  million,  and  they  point  out, 
based  on  the  rent  that  will  be  paid  on 
that  office  under  the  30-year  lease,  that 
it  Is  a  bargain  for  the  Oovemment.  Yet 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  says  the  cost  of 
that  office,  based  upon  his  audit,  is  ap- 
proximately $16  million,  instead  of  the 
$24  million  shown  in  the  Department's 
records.  Again  I  say  it  is  Indefensible 
that  they  do  not  know  any  more  than 
that  atx)ut  what  they  are  doing. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  and  as  a 
committee  we  should  be  able  to  depend 
on  these  reports.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  when  this  proposal  came  up 
last  year  I  had  asked  the  Department  to 
furnish  me  an  itemised  list  of  every  post 
office  costing  in  excess  of  $250,000  that 
had  been  constructed  under  this  program 
during  the  past  10  years.    At  that  time 

1  received  a  letter  from  them  which  I  put 
into  the  Rxcoso.  The  letter  contained 
an  alleged  list  of  all  those  offices,  and 
it  showed  only  five  offices.  I  said  then 
that  I  had  knowledge  that  there  were 
over  20  offices  and  that  I  would  not  accept 
that  report.  When  this  error  was  dis- 
closed the  Senate  postponed  action  on 
that  bill  until  we  could  get  the  proper 
Information  from  the  Department. 

This  year  the  Department  submitted 
the  information  that  was  alleged  to  be 
correct,  but  It  Is  still  an  erroneous  report. 
They  have  sent  a  list  of  287  post  offices 
that  were  constructed  at  a  cost  in  excess 
of  $250,000,  together  with  the  alleged 
cost  of  each.  That  report  Is  erroneous  in 
that  they  have  given  us  the  wrong  cost 
figures  and  the  wrong  annual  rental 
figures. 

I  most  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  this  reiwrt  had 
better  be  corrected — and  I  mean  cor- 
rected— prior  to  the  time  their  appro- 
priation bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  If  not  some  strofig  amendments 
«ill  be  proposed  demanding  to  know  who 
is  submitting  these  erroneous  reports  and 
why. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  I  may  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  debate  further 
at  this  time.  I  have  made  my  argu- 
ments. I  am  willing  to  rest  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate.  However.  I  repeat 
that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  only  affect  the  construction  of 
those  offices  costing  In  excess  of  $250,000. 
Had  this  amendment  been  In  effect 
10  years  ago  it  would  have  affected  only 
287  offices,  where  the  Oovemment  would 
have  built  and  owned  outright.  These 
are  one-purpose  buildings.  My  position 
has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  I  have  put  into  the 
RzcoKD  the  Comptroller  Oeneral's  report 
in  which  he  states  most  emphatically 
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that  there  would  be  significant  savings 
11  the  Oovemment  owned  and  operated 
the  buildings.  He  states  that  in  all  in- 
stances it  would  be  better  If  the  Govern- 
ment owned  these  buildings. 

In  addition,  I  refer  to  no  less  an  au- 
thority In  support  of  my  position  than 
the  committee  itself.  The  committee  at 
no  point  says  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  Government  to  lease  the  build- 
ings. Under  the  bill  the  Oovemment  is 
given  the  authority  to  lease  them,  but  the 
committee  report  states  that  the  com- 
mittee believes  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  Government  to  construct  and  own 
these  buildings  outright  in  every  case 
possible. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
back  his  remaining  time? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  been  yielded  back, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Before 
we  call  the  yeas  and  nays — I  am  perfect- 
ly willing  to  yield  back  all  remaining 
time — I  am  wondering  if  we  should  not 
ask  for  a  quorum  call,  because  many  of 
the  Senators  do  not  expect  the  vote  be- 
fore 1  o'clock.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  wish  to  vote  before  that  time.  It  is 
immaterial  to  me.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
right  now. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  a  right  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
shall  not  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  \>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUOH  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams].  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche].  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Willuhs],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNCs]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator    from    Mississippi    [Mr.    East- 


land], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartkz],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  OoRi],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magitdson],  the  Senator 
from  Mlrmesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoxmce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Btjrdick],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holltngs]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen 
and  Mr.  Pxrct],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
micK]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska 
and  Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
nick].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  23, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  96  Leg.] 
TEAS— 23 

Aiken  Hatfield  Pearson 

Allott  Hlckenlooper  Scott 

Baker  Jordan.  Idaho  Smith 

Bennett  Kuchel  Stennls 

Carlson  Miller  Thurmond 

Case  Morse  Williams.  Del. 

Ortffln  Morton  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hansen  Mundt 


NOT  VOTING — 33 


NATS— 44 

Anderson 

Harris 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

HUl 

Miisltie 

Bayh 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Inouye 

Prouty 

BoggB 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Russell 

Church 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

EUender 

McCleUan 

Fannin 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Pong 

McOovern 

Yarborough 

Pulbright 

Mclntyre 

Young.  Ohio 

Omening 

Metcalf 

Brewster 

Gore 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Hart 

Montoya 

Burdick 

Hartke 

Moss 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Cotton 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Curtis 

Hruska 

PeU 

Dirksen 

Jackson 

Percy 

Dodd 

Javits 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

Lausche 

Tower 

Eastland 

Lfong,  Mo. 

Tydings 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS  was  absent  on  official  business  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  when  the  vote  was 
taken  earlier  today  on  the  Williams 
amendment  to  S.  1039. 

I  am  informed  that  had  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS  been  present,  he  wotild  have  voted 
"nay"  on  the  Williams  amendment  and 
that  he  wished  the  Record  to  so  show. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  imderstand 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  we  have  or- 
der, Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  can- 
not be  heard.  The  Senator  will  suspend 
until  order  is  restored. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  have  any  further 
smiendments,  but  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  may  have 
an  amendment,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quoriim  so  that  we  may  deter- 
mine whether  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  and 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Surely. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  the  word  "thirty" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "sixty". 

Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  line  24: 
"In  the  case  of  buildings  the  cost  of  which 
Is  In  excess  of  $250,000,  such  agreement  shall 
not  be  finalized  until  approval  therefor  has 
been  given  by  both  said  committees." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  controlled  time  situation,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  seeks 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  what 
the  committee  has  proposed  and  what 
was  proposed  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  upon  which  the 
Senate  has  just  voted. 

The  committee  proposes  that  at  least 
30  days  before  entering  into  a  lease 
agreement,  the  Department  must  come 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  present  to  them  its  proposals.  No 
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afflrmatlve  action  by  the  conunlttee  Ls 
reqtilred. 

My  amendment  would  change  the  30 
days  to  60  days.  In  line  with  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  would  pj-ovlde  further  that  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  two  committees  must 
be  obtained  in  the  case  of  buildings  the 
construction  cost  of  which  would  exceed 
$250,000. 

If  the  construction  cost  is  less  than 
$250,000,  no  affirmative  action  by  the 
committees  is  required. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  believe, 
has  doctmiented  the  need  for  control  In 
the  case  of  buildings  costing  more  than 
$250,000.  My  amendment  seeks  to  pro- 
vide such  control  by  requiring  the  ap- 
I>n>val  of  the  two  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress;  but  it  would  minimize 
the  amount  of  activity  required  of  those 
committees  by  requiring  approval  only 
In  the  case  of  buildings  costing  In  excess 
of  $350,000. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fair  amendment.  I 
think  It  represents  a  good  compromise 
between  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware sought  to  do  by  the  last  amend- 
ment, and  what  the  committee  has 
sought  to  do  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILXJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  committee  will  ac- 
cept this  amendment,  so  that  there  will 
be  at  least  some  control  over  this  pro- 
ffnun.  and  to  guarantee  that  control  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  appropriate  oon- 
greasional  committees. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  own  arguments, 
ander  the  bill  as  presently  written,  the 
report  from  the  departmmt  could  come 
to  the  committee  during  a  recess,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  know  noth- 
ing about  tt  until  after  the  30  days  had 
elapsed.  Under  the  Senator's  proposal, 
wbleh  woald  require  afflrmattve  action. 
there  would  be  a  safeg\iard. 

I  hope  the  oomjnlttee  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Bfr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  have  remaining? 

Tlje  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining of  his  5  minutes. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  desire? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

ICr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
hoping  that  the  Senator  would  be  per- 
haps receptive  to  my  amendment.  I  ask 
the  Senator  what  his  Intentions  might  be 
ooneeming  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President.  I  carmot  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 


Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
President.  I  cannot  accept,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  more  restrictive  than 
that  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senator 
can  be  heard.  Let  us  have  order  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  does  not  require  that, 
the  conunittees  approve  It.  It  does  re- 
quire that  the  Post  Office  Department 
must  come  back  to  each  of  the  commit- 
tees if  the  proposed  building  Is  to  be 
more  than  20.000  square  feet,  the  size 
of  which  building  would  cost.  I  am  In- 
formed, $450,000  to  construct. 

If  either  of  the  committees  objects  to 
the  construction  of  such  building.  It 
could  be  held  up.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  would  not  want 
to  lease  a  building,  and  they  have  so 
stated  in  the  hearings,  if  there  were  ob- 
jection from  either  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  fear  about 
that  happening  at  all. 

I  have  to  object  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  apparently  does  not  under- 
stand my  amendment.  If  he  understood 
my  amendment,  he  would  never  have 
said  that  my  amendment  is  more  restric- 
tive than  that  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
wsu-e. 

The  azoendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  entirely  close  off  any 
lease  arrsingements  involving  a  building 
that  would  cost  more  than  $250,000. 
How  more  restrictive  can  we  get  than 
that? 

My  amendment  would  not  do  that. 
My  amendment  would  leave  the  matter 
open  so  that  if  the  two  committees  ap- 
proved the  construction  of  such  a  build- 
ing, there  could  then  be  a  lease  arrange- 
ment involving  a  building  costing  more 
than  $250,000, 

My  amendment  Is  designed  to  be  less 
restrictive.  I  believe  It  Is.  and  that  Is 
why  I  said  I  was  trying  to  work  out  a 
compromise  between  what  I  regarded  as 
the  rather  restrictive  approach  made  to 
the  problem  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  committee  approach. 

The  committee  bill  merely  provides 
that  the  information  would  be  sent  to 
the  two  congressional  committees  and 
there  would  be  nothing  further  that  they 
could  do.     They  could  read  the  report 


and  that  Is  all.  However,  under  my 
amendment  the  committee  could  say  no, 
and  I  think  that  such  action  would  be 
Justified  In  light  of  the  figures  and  cases 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
brought  out  In  previous  debate  on  the 
bill. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  friend,  the 
Sermtor  from  North  Carolina,  will  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  a  compromise  ap- 
proach and  that  It  is  less  restrictive  than 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  correct.  The 
amendment  requires  that  the  authori- 
ties report  to  the  committee,  and  if  the 
committee  disagrees  with  the  report, 
they  cannot  proceed.  Under  the  bill,  the 
committee  can  be  unanimously  against 
the  proposal  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  there  Is  not  anything  that  they 
can  do  about  It. 

The  bill  merely  provides  that  the  au- 
thorities will  report  to  the  committee. 
The  Post  Office  authorities  can  then 
thumb  their  noses  at  the  committee  and 
continue  with  their  proposed  action.  If 
the  committee  members  agree,  the  mat- 
ter would  not  be  delayed.  They  would 
simply  approve  the  project  If  the  com- 
mittee were  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  a  reflection  of 
a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President.  I  think  that  anybody  that  has 
been  in  the  Senate  as  long  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  been  knows  that  It 
takes  a  good  while  for  a  committee  to 
get  together  and  act  on  a  measure. 

The  pending  bill  has  been  before  the 
committee  for  quite  some  time.  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  measvupe  on  the 
floor  and  get  It  acted  on.  The  authority 
under  the  bill  expired  yesterday.  It  Is 
necessary  that  the  measure  be  acted 
upon  so  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
can  move  ahead. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  or  proper 
to  Include  in  the  bill  the  restrictions  asked 
for  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  committee  believes  that  all  ob- 
jections have  been  removed  from  the 
pending  bill.  Certainly  If  there  were  ob- 
jections from  either  of  the  committees 
concerning  the  Post  Office  Department's 
recommendations,  the  Department  would 
not.  In  the  face  of  such  objection,  lease 
the  building. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.    I  do 
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so  because  some  Senators  were  told  there 
would  not  be  a  vote  this  soon.  They  have 
gone  downtown,  and  I  would  like  to  get 
them  lMu:k. 

Mr.  MILLEK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  aware  of  such  an  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  no  understanding. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  have  a  rollcall  on  my  amendment 
Interfere  with  anybody's  planned  busi- 
ness. 

Would  the  majority  leader  be  willing 
to  defer  action  on  the  rollcall  vote  for. 
say.  30  minutes  or  an  hour,  and  other 
amendments  may  be  offered  and  disposed 

of? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  take  place  at  2 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  business  is  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  intervening  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     We  want  to  take 
up  the  extension  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    During  the  interval? 
Mr.  MANSPTEXD.    The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  could 
that  measure  be  voted  on  before  2 
o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  know  of  any  understanding.  How- 
ever, if  I  were  one  of  the  Senators  con- 
cerned. I  would  feel  aggrieved  If  a  vote 
were  to  occur  In  my  absence. 

That  being  the  case.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  his  magnanimous  gesture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  divi- 
sion Is  called  for. 
On   a   division,   the  amendment  was 

rejected.  

T)ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  time  remaining  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  no  time  limit  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 


CEASE — THE   COMMITTEE    TO    END 
Am  TO  THE  SOVIET  ENEMY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
morning's  nevrapapers  across  the  coun- 
try— although  some  dally  newspapers 
may  have  missed  the  release  because  it 
came  out  late  yesterday — news  stories 
carry  the  announcement  of  a  new  Com- 
mittee of  Americans  determined  to  seek 
effective  action  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war 
to  an  early  and  successful  conclusion 
without  In  any  way  inviting  the  dangers 
of  an  escalating  conflict.  Senators  can 
be  certain  that  they  will  hear  much  from 
and  about  this  new  committee  In  the 
days  ahead. 

This  committee  Is  called  CEASE,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  Its  objective,  since  it 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  To  End 
Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy. 

The  committee  will  devote  its  efforts  to 
alerting  Americans  to  the  self-defeating 
and  contradictory  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  which,  while  drafting 
additional  men  and  spending  billions  of 
dollars  in  an  announced  attempt  to  win 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  American  exporters  to  profit 
from  our  war  effort  by  selling  and  send- 
ing to  Russia  and  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Communist  countries  steadily 
Increasing  supplies  of  badly  needed 
American  equipment,  raw  material, 
chemicals,  metals  and  other  commodities 
essential  to  her  wartime  Industry.  This, 
despite  the  fact  it  is  now  publicly  known 
that  it  is  the  shipment  of  war  supplies 
and  equipment  from  Communist  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  North  Vietnam  which 
alone  are  responsible  for  Hanoi's  con- 
tinuing determination  and  ability  to  pro- 
long the  war  and  to  increase  our  Ameri- 
can casualties.  CEASE  opposes  this  in- 
credible and  indefensible  trade  policy, 
and  so  do  I. 

vnth  great  Americans  like  Adm. 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  former 
Gov.  John  Davis  Lodge  of  Connecticut — 
brotiier  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge — head- 
ing "Cease — the  Commitee  To  End  Aid 
to  the  Soviet  Enemy"— I  predict  its  size 
and  significance  will  n^idly  expand. 

This  is  the  first  wm  in  American  his- 
tory in  which  the  Commander  in  Chief — 
oiiT  President — ^has  urged  those  who  stay 
home  from  the  war  to  profiteer  at  the 
expense  in  life  and  limb  of  those  who 
wear  the  imlform  and  gallantly  risk  their 
lives  on  the  battlefield  In  defense  of  our 
country.  CEASE  seeks  to  put  an  end  to 
such  a  materialistic  concept  of  loyalty 
and  to  such  a  self-defeating  management 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

CEASE  announces  It  hopes  to  form  a 
committee  of  10  million  citizens.  Mr. 
President,  since  those  who  profit  from 
this  blood  traffic  with  Russia  are  so  few. 
and  since  those  who  suffer  from  it  are  so 
many,  I  believe  this  new  committee  will 
attain  its  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
fun  text  of  the  news  release  for  this 
morning's  newspapers  announcing  the 
formation   of   CEASE.     Those   seeking 

charter  membership  In  CEASE  should 

write  to  Gov.  John  Davis  Lodge,  at  West- 

port,  Corm. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 


lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMTTTZZ      To      OPPOSE      EAST-WEST      TBADE 

Ammotjnceo 

Washington,  D.C,  April  30. — ^Ponnatton  of 
a  nattonwlde  committee  of  ten  million  citi- 
zen* to  oppose  trade  and  aid  to  tlie  Soviet 
Union  was  announced  today  by  John  Etevls 
Lodge,  former  Connecticut  Governor  and 
American  diplomat. 

Governor  Lodge  announced  that  promi- 
nent leaders  in  the  fields  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, labor  and  education  are  associating 
themselves  with  him  on  the  Board  of  CEASE 
(Committee  to  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy) . 
along  with  such  military  leaders  as  Admiral 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  a  statement  In  this  connection.  Gover- 
nor Lodge  declared : 

"At  this  very  moment,  American  men  are 
being  killed  and  wounded  in  Viet  Nam.  They 
are  being  killed  and  wounded  by  Soviet  bul- 
lets and  explosives  fired  from  Soviet  weapons 
delivered  to  Viet  Nam  by  Soviet  shlpe  and 
Soviet  planes.  These  weapons  are  being  used 
against  our  men  by  Soviet-inspired  and 
trained  terrorists,  guerillas  and  soldiers. 

"Concurrently,  terrorists  are  active  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  world  in  Soviet-triggered 
•wars  of  national  liberation'  yet  there  are 
those  in  this  country  not  only  trading  with 
the  Soviet  Bloc,  but  seeking  to  expand  U.S. 
trade  and  aid  to  Soviet  Russia  on  a  massive 
scale. 

"We  caU  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  end  existing  trade  and  aid.  direct 
and  indirect,  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  call 
upon  the  President  and  Congress  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  will  not  help  the  Soviet  Union 
through  trade  and  aid  to  achieve  It*  world 
alms  through  armed  aggression.  We  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  millions  of  American 
wives.  i)arent8  and  other  loved  ones  at  those 
now  fighting  and  dying  in  the  remote  vil- 
lages, fields  and  jungles  of  Viet  Nam,  and  of 
the  minimum  of  ten  million  Americans  whom 
we  are  enlisting  actively  to  aid  these  fighting 
men." 

Governor  Lodge  said  that  CEASE  intends 
to  establish  Washington  offices  later  this  week 
and  to  announce  soon  further  details  on  the 
organization  and  its  speci&c  plana. 

"We  are  soliciting  the  signatures  of  ten 
million  Americans  and  their  active  aid  and 
support  in  this  patriotic  effort  to  back  up 
our  fighting  men,"  Governor  Lodge  added. 
"We  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  getting  these." 
Govemcw  Lodge  was  a  member  of  the  80th 
and  81st  Congresses,  serving  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  He  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  In  1950  and  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  New  England  Governors 
Conference  from  1953  to  1955.  He  was  sent 
as  a  special  envoy  for  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  to  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  in 
1953  and  was  named  Ambassador  to  Spain 
in  1955.  a  poet  in  which  he  served  through 
1960. 

A  graduate  of  Middlesex  School.  Harvard, 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Governor  Lodge 
Is  married  and  has  two  daughters. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES 
OP  REAL  PROPERTY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1039)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  to  en- 
ter into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods 
not  exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1039)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 
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Senate  U  mo«t  grateful  to  the  distln- 
Kulsbed  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  JoROAif].  His  splendid  handling  of 
thla  measure  which  extends  the  author- 
ity of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  to  en- 
ter Into  30-year  lease  agreements  was 
characterized  by  his  typiCaUy  articulate 
and  forthright  presentation  Its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate  was  assured  by  his 
strong  support. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr  Fonc  1  likewise  Is  to  be  com- 
mended. H.s  liighly  talented  efforts 
were  Indispensable  to  the  Senate  s  over- 
whelming acceptance  of  the  measure 

And  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware fMr.  Williams)  goes  our  apprecia- 
tion for  Joining  to  assure  swift  and  eCB- 
clent  action.  While  urging  his  own 
strong  and  sincere  views,  he  In  no  way 
Inhibited  the  orderly  disposition  of  the 
measure.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  Miller  1 

The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
achievement  gained  promptly  and  with 
full  consideration  for  the  view.s  of  all 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION OP  SUPERSONIC  AIR  TRANS- 
PORT 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  President  I 
would  urge  that  the  Conijress  act 
favorably  upon  the  appropriation  of  the 
$198  million  requested  by  the  President 
to  comnnit  this  Nation  to  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  a  supersonic 
air  transport 

The  Issue  most  simply  stated  is  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  America 
will  lead  the  world  in  the  air. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  urge  this 
appropriation  merely  to  have  America  be 
the  flrst,  merely  to  have  this  Nation 
build  the  lantest,  fastest,  and  most 
glamorou.<f  aircraft,  nor  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  prestige,  but  I  believe  one  can 
find  support  for  thl.s  proposal  on  mast 
practical  groux^ds 

Indeed  there  are  Involved  here  many 
advantages  for  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment  and  private  Industry 
Is  a  sound  and  a  good  step  forward  The 
recovery  of  public  funds  from  future 
sales  is  a  sensible  position.  The  im- 
provement of  our  international  balance 
of  payments  Is  a  major  factor  The  some 
50.000  new  Jobs  created  will  boost  our 
Industry  and  who  can  foresee  the  new- 
advances  in  techniques  and  scientific 
research  which  will  emerge  out  of  this 
adventure 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  it  i.s  not  diffi- 
cult to  commit  our  resources,  our  brain- 
power, and  our  money  for  such  a  project 
at  this  time.  The  demands  In  Vietnam. 
the  demands  here  at  home  weigh  heavily 
upon  us. 

Nor  is  this  the  time.  Mr.  President, 
while  congressional  support  may  be  less 
than  unanimous,  to  hide  the  problems 
Involved.  The  new  use  of  steel  and 
titanium  rather  than  aluminum,  the  air- 
port noise,  the  In-fiight  sonic  boom  which 
could  result  In  unbearable  noise,  and 
damage  to  fragile  property  on  the 
ground  are  problems  which  still  call  for 
solutions. 

Mr.  I*resident,  because  of  the  aircraft's 


noise  and  the  in-flight  sonic  boom  which 
will  result  in  unbearable  noises,  not  only 
as  the  aircraft  crosses  over  the  Nation, 
but  also  in  the  vicinity  of  airports  across 
the  Nation,  it  may  well  be.  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  indicated  on  Sat- 
urday, that  the  final  achievement  and 
construction  of  aircraft  of  this  type  will 
oe  such  that  It  will  only  be  used  on  over- 
water  flights  or  perhaps  on  flights  from 
New  York  to  Miami,  the  city  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland  1  who  Is  now  In  the  Chamber, 
or  on  flights  from  Miami  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  over-the-water  fliKhts 

No  one  really  knows  the  destruction 
*hich  may  take  place  on  the  ground 
because  of  the  sonic  boom  and  the 
tremendous  breaking  of  the  sound  bar- 
rier The  Kreat  noise  involved  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  in  aviation  today 
Noise  associated  with  modem  jets  com- 
mg  into  and  going  out  of  airports  is  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  in  aviation 
today. 

Mr  President,  on  Saturday  a  recent 
b  >ok  came  to  my  attention.  Tiie  book 
duab  very  graphically  with  some  of  the 
ail  craft  safety  problems  thai  we  have 
tjday  The  book  def.nes  one  of  those 
p.oblems  as  the  zoning  for  housing  and 
construction  in  municipalities  around 
airports  which  exist  throughout  the 
CDuntry  today 

There  are  great  problems  m  Kouig  for- 
ward with  the  program  at  this  time 
We  lieard  from  the  distrngui-shed  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  not  long  ago  that 
the  cost  Involved  with  Vietnam  may  be 
underestimated,  to  say  the  least  The 
history  of  our  experience  there  is  such 
that  tiie  expenses  have  been  underesti- 
mated The  demand  today  of  a  growing 
papulation,  national  defense,  and  edu- 
cation of  our  young  are  problems  that 
we  face  By  1970  I  think  that  over  50 
percent  of  the  young  people  In  this  Na- 
t:on  will  be  under  25  years  of  age  All 
of  these  things  weigh  upon  our  demands 
All  of  them  weigh  upon  our  conscience 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  can  foresee  a 
body  of  argument  surrounding  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Prox- 
mireI.  who  so  ably  defends  his  position, 
that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  frill, 
and  nothing  more  than  a  fancy  new 
gadget  It  does,  indeed,  involve  a 
fantastic  undertaking. 

This  aircraft  Is  6  feet  longer  than  a 
football  field,  and  it  would  have  speeds 
of  from  1.800  to  2,000  miles  an  hour,  re- 
ducing the  time  to  Paris  from  6'^  hours 
to  2 '2  hours 

Yet  the  future  Is  bright  I  note  that 
S'^me  113  such  supersonic  aircraft  have 
been  ordered  and  that  more  than  half  of 
these,  some  58  in  number,  have  been 
placed  by  foreign  purchasers  This 
could  mean  some  |15  billion  in  our  in- 
ternational trade  balances 

Mr  President.  I  note  that  some  $300 
million  have  already  been  spent  In  this 
project  The  request  of  the  President 
for  $198  million  together  with  the  $200 
million  previously  appropriated  and  now 
available  can  supply  the  funds  through 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  proceed,  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  only  another  exciting 
adventure  in  the  panorama  of  events 
which  started  at  Kitty  Hawk  and  leaJs 
to  the  exciting  unknown. 


Mr.  President,  there  was  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  today  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Financing  the  SST " 
I  recommend  the  thoughts  of  this  edi- 
torial and  would  comment  only  on  the 
point  therein  developed  conceminR 
greater  participation  in  the  financing  by 
the  private  sector.  This  Is  a  point  which 
I  feel  is  premature  at  this  time.  At  thus 
point,  the  participation  of  the  private 
sector  is  only  In  the  construction  of  the 
prototypes.  In  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  two  prox)types.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  supply  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  and  the  contracting  com- 
panies and  12  airlines  would  pay  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  or  about  $10  million 
apiece. 

When  the  construction  of  the  service- 
able aircraft  Is  thereafter  undertaken 
there  shall  be  a  new  opportimlty  and,  in- 
deed, a  new  duty  to  reevaluate  the  financ- 
ing form.  Yet  this  is  a  problem  that 
should  not  deter  us  from  proceeding  now 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PXNANCINO  THE  SST 

President  Johnson  made  the  right  decision 
In  requeating  that  Congress  appropriate  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane.  This  country's  com- 
manding lead  in  aeronautical  technology 
would  be  dissipated  If  It  retired  from  the  rare 
to  build  a  conunerciai  aircraft  that  travrlt 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.  But  In  pro- 
posing what  it  calls  "a  creative  partnership 
between  our  Government  and  American  In- 
dustry.' the  Administration  should  provide 
more  adequate  protection  for  the  taxpavc 
who  wlU  txar  a  substantial  share  of  the  de- 
velopment coats 

According  to  the  estimates,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  large  errors,  it  will  cost  about  $4  ,i 
billion  to  get  a  supersonic  transport  ln!<) 
production  The  Federal  Government  would 
supply  more  than  11  1  billion  of  that  total 
nnd  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  costs  (if 
the  prototype  plane  'What  would  the  t;ix- 
pnyers  get  In  return?  When  SST  sales  ex- 
ceed 300,  the  Federal  contribution  wou)d 
t>«  repaid,  and  when  they  exceed  600.  the 
Treasury  would  get  royalties  equivalent  lo 
about  8  per  cent  on  the  risk  capital  ventured 

Why  should  not  the  taxpayers,  who  «re 
to  provide  about  25  per  cent  of  the  caplt.il 
required,  be  permitted  to  share  proportion- 
ately In  the  enormous  profits  that  would  be 
earned  by  a  succeasful  SST?  Although  It  l.s 
necessary  to  launch  the  SST  project  with  the 
shortest  possible  delay.  Congress  should  lie 
concerned  with  a  more  adecjuate  protection 
of  the  public  Interest 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  DISSENT 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
recent  statements  by  high  administra- 
tion officials  linking  dissent  from  admin- 
istration policy  In  Vietnam  with  disloy- 
alty strike  at  the  very  essence  of  our 
democracy.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful 
remarks  made  In  the  Senate  this  year 
was  the  statement  made  recently  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr.  Ful- 
brightI  when  he  said : 

There  is  a  legitimate  difference  of  opinion 
as  In  our  t>est  course  of  action  as  a  nation 
It   is   quite   clear,   however,   that   there   Is  a 


growing  implication  tliat  iHmwmt  win  lead 
to  cliarges  at  disloyalty  and  muddlebeMlMl- 
ness  and  then  finally  to  ImpUcatlona  at  trea- 
son. This.  I  fear,  Is  one  of  the  laat  times 
that  anybody  will  have  eouragv  to  say  any- 
thing else  about  the  war. 

My  congratulations  go  to  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Ptjlbright]  for  his  very  wise  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I,  and  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  fervently  pray 
that  the  day  will  never  come  when  an 
American  citizen  may  not  disagree  with 
a  course  of  action  being  followed  by  his 
Government  and  its  leaders. 

In  that  regard.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk's  reaction  to  the  two  large  peace 
demonstrations  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  on  April  15  was  shocking, 
when  he  tended  to  link  them  with  the 
"Commimlst  apparatus,"  whatever  that 
phrase  means.  Of  course,  he  hastened 
to  add  that  he  did  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  everyone  who  opposes  otir  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam  Is  a 
Communist,  but  merely  that  be  believes 
the  Communists  are  Involved  to  some 
extent  In  the  antiwar  protests. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State,  one  of 
the  highest  officials  in  the  land,  begins 
to  make  such  reckless  implications,  then 
we  are  dangerously  close  to  those  wltch- 
himtlng  days  of  the  fifties  which  we  had 
thought  were  burled,  unwept,  imhonored, 
and  tinsung.  Granting  that  what  re- 
mains of  the  few  Commimists  in  this 
coimtry  and  that  its  leaders  would  en- 
courage such  demonstrations,  it  is  ap- 
palling that  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
use  the  red  brush  to  smear  all  those 
millions  of  Americans  who  disagree  with 
his  policies  in  urging  escalation  smd  ex- 
pansion of  our  Involvement  in  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  By  the  way.  FBI  Director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  should  know  the 
facts,  stated  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
communism  Is  at  low  ebb  in  this  cotmtry 
with  a  total  membership  of  about  8,000. 

Also,  General  Westmoreland's  remarks 
before  the  Associated  Press  managing 
editors  In  New  York  last  week  implied 
that  dissent  here  at  home  is  unpatriotic. 
Such  remarks  were  imcalled  for  and  tm- 
necessary.  As  I  have  previously  stated, 
I  believe  this  weis  an  Inopportime  time 
for  General  Westmoreland  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  General  Westmore- 
land is  a  fine  man  and  an  outstanding 
officer.  It  was  unfortimate  that  he  was 
called  home  by  his  civilian  superiors  to 
perform  a  fimctlon  that  Is  rightly  theirs 
to  perform.  This  at  a  time  when  we 
were  changing  Ambassadors  and  top  ci- 
vilian officials  In  Saigon.  However,  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  he  had  the  time 
to  address  newspaper  editors  and  groups 
In  his  native  South  Carolina  and  the 
Congress,  but  refused  to  appear  before 
Important  committees  of  the  Congress, 
in  particular  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Toledo  Blade  of 
April  20  there  appeared  an  outstanding 
editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Rusk  on  Dissent," 
which  clearly  and  concisely  rebuts  the 
accusations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
of  our  commanding  genertil  in  Vietnam. 
The  Toledo  Blade  Is  one  of  the  great 


new8pi4>er8  of  the  Nation,  and  Its  pub- 
lisher, Paul  Blotk.,  Jr..  la  to  be  ctxn- 
mended  for  his  couivgeous  expression  of 
opinion  in  this  editorial.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ma.  Rdsk  on  Dissent 

Wlien  60,000  or  100,000  or  150,000  persons 
turn  out  to  ok>om  the  war  in  Vietnam,  their 
Joint  protests  tend  to  prolong  that  war,  In 
the  view  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

Reacting  to  the  two  large  tvirnouts — the 
exact  numbers  are  in  dispute — in  New  Tork 
City  and  San  Francisco  last  week  end.  Mr. 
Rusk  tended  to  downgrade  tlie  peace  demon- 
strations and  even,  regrettably,  to  link  them 
with  the  "CommunlBt  apparatus."  He  has- 
tened to  add,  after  having  Injected  the  Red 
herring,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
everyone  who  opposes  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  a  Communist;  merely  that  he  believes  the 
Communists  are  involved  to  some  extent  In 
the  anti-war  protests. 

Granted  that  the  Communist  apparatus, 
or  what  remains  of  It  in  tills  country,  would 
be  inclined  to  encourage  such  demonstra- 
tions. It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  mass 
public  protests  against  the  war  do,  in  fact, 
prolong  It.  To  prolong  the  war  Implies  an 
extension  at  the  duration  beyond  the  present 
end.  Is  Mr.  Rusk  suggesting  that,  from  his 
lofty  viewpoint  In  Foggy  Bottom,  be  can  per- 
ceive a  day  of  peace  that  Is  being  jeopardized 
by  rising  criticism  of  the  war? 

He  lias  certainly  made  no  such  observa- 
tions of  late,  and.  Indeed,  keeps  suggesting 
that  peace  In  Vietnam  is  as  remote  as  ever. 
Likewise,  be  and  other  top  IJJS.  offlclala  are 
telling  our  Asian  aUies  at  a  series  of  con- 
ferences this  week  in  'Waslilngton  ttiat  the 
probability  of  Hanoi  agreeing  to  peace  talks 
In  the  near  future  la  slim,  despite  our  re- 
peated assertions  that  we  want  to  end  the 
conflict. 

And  then  there  is  Gen.  'WUllam  'Westmore- 
land, the  'n.S.  commander  in  Vietnam. 
Speaking  In  Saigon  last  week,  he  said.  "It  is 
Impossible  to  say  how  long  the  war  will  last. 
I  can't  see  any  end  In  sight." 

If  General  Westmoreland  can  see  no  end 
In  sight  from  bis  vantage  point  in  Vietnam, 
bow  can  Mr.  Rusk  claim  that  antl-'war  dem- 
onstrations around  the  world  make  that  end 
any  more  distant?  More  to  the  point,  is  it 
not  as  valid  to  suggest  that  the  escalation 
of  our  military  effort  there,  and  the  con- 
tinuing rebuffs  other  world  leaders  receive 
when  they  appeal  to  tbe  UJS.  to  halt  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  have  as  much 
to  do  with  keeping  this  war  going  than  any 
crowd  that  gathers  In  Central  Park  in  New 
Tork  or  Kezar  Stadium  In  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday  the  distinguished  columnist 
of  the  New  York  Times.  James  Reston, 
in  his  article  entitled  "Blessed  Are  the 
War  Makers?"  wrote: 

Tbe  latest  theory  In  this  upside-down  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  that  a  hawk  Is  a  dove  and  a 
dove  Is  a  hawk.  This  is  the  new  gospel 
according  to  our  embattled  masters:  the 
doves  are  deceiving  tbe  enemy  Into  prolong- 
ing the  killing,  whereas  tbe  compassionate 
hawks  are  trying  to  bring  the  klUlng  to  a 
quick  and  merciful  end. 

Unfortunately,  this  lopsided  logic 
seems  to  be  accepted  administration  posi- 
tion at  this  time.  Very  definitely,  it  is  a 
strange  logic  which  concludes  that  the 
main  force  In  prolonging  this  ugly  war 
are  those  fervently  seeking  an  end  to  it. 
I  assert  that  if  there  were  not  one  dis- 
senter to  administration  policy  within 


the  United  States,  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  be  fighting  just 
as  stubbornly  as  they  are  today. 

I  reject  the  Idea  that  our  President 
and  his  advisers  have  no  choice  but  to 
continue  escalating  this  war.  Very  def- 
initely It  is  the  President  and  his  advisers 
who  have  the  power  to  shorten  the  war. 
Indeed  they  have  already  had  numerous 
opportunities  in  which  they  might  have 
done  so.  Furthermore,  the  backbone  of 
Hamol's  resistance  Is  strengthened  by  In- 
creased determination  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  people  with  each  new 
escalation  of  the  bombing.  World  War 
n  demonstrated  that  Hitler's  continuing 
bombing  of  London  fijid  civilian  targets 
in  England  strengthened  Britain's  deter- 
mination to  continue  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  we  heard  or 
read  the  moving  testimony  of  Svetlana 
Stalin  in  her  first  press  conference  since 
she  came  to  the  United  States.  The 
daughter  of  the  late  dictator  Josef  Stalin 
said  she  left  the  Soviet  Union  and  came 
to  the  United  States  tn  search  of  freedom 
of  expression,  a  right  which  was  denied 
her  in  her  homeland.  It  is  Ironic  that  at 
almost  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  our 
highest  ranking  military  officers,  as  well 
as  other  top-ranking  administration  offi- 
cials, are  seeking  to  silence  dissent  and 
curb  that  same  freedom  of  expression 
which  is  guaranteed  to  every  American 
in  the  first  amendment  to  wir  Constitu- 
tion ad(H3ted  on  the  demand  of  men  who 
won  our  war  of  liberation  from  England. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  continuing 
and,  I  am  sure,  growing  dissent  on  our 
course  of  action  in  Vietnam.  While  I 
carmot  expect  the  administration,  which 
appears  dedicated  to  total  victory  in  that 
conflict,  to  welcome  that  dissent,  I  be- 
lieve that  every  American  citizen  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  it  will  at  least  be 
tolerated  and  accepted  as  a  constructive 
expression  of  citizens  who  are  as  deeply 
concerned  with  the  welfare  and  future 
of  our  Nation  as  their  leaders. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  years 
ago  Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln  qjoke 
out  repeatedly  and  loud  and  clear  de- 
nouncing our  invasion  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mexican  War  that  followed.  This  war, 
next  to  our  war  in  Vietnam,  was  the  most 
unpopular  war  ever  waged  by  our  coun- 
try. Yet  in  nearly  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter I  am  happy  to  r^x)rt  no  one  has  ever 
denounced  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his 
righteous  and  proper  dissent. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rtbi- 
corr  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  1 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unflmlshed  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  win  state  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legisi.ativk  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real 
property. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  aside  temporar- 
ily. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    It  there 
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objection?     The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD 
PROVIDED  UNDER  RAILWAY  LA- 
BOR ACT  APPUCABLE  IN  CUR- 
RENT DISPUTE  BETWEEN  RAIL- 
ROAD CARRIERS  AND  CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senat<> 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  194.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Assistant  Lkgislative  Clerk 
Calendar  No  194  >3.3.  Res.  79)  to  fur- 
ther extend  the  period  provided  for 
under  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  applicable  in  the  current  dispute  be- 
tween the  railroad  carriers  represented 
by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Confer- 
ence and  certain  of  their  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  he  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Mc- 
CakthyI.  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  more  than  a  month  now  since 
the  Committee  on  Finance  reported  the 
measure  to  repeal  the  suspension  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit.  I  bielieve  that  the 
Senate  has  had  sufficient  time  to  con- 
sider that  matter  as  well  as  all  of  the  in- 
cidental amendments  which  have  been 
offered  to  it. 

The  business  community  was  saved 
somewhat  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  bill  was  retroactive — or  at  least 
partially  retroactive — so  that  antici- 
pating that  we  would  not  go  beyond  at 
least  the  date  which  was  recommended 
by  the  administration,  they  have  been 
able  to  make  some  plans. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  has  run  to 
a  point  where  we  should  take  action,  and 
I  suggest  that  we  give  consideration  to 
the  suggestion  that,  after  the  vote  tomor- 
row on  the  election  campaign  measure.  If 
debate  and  discussion  and  almost  Lrreie- 
vant  amendments  continue,  we  look  to 
the  possibility  of  invoking  cloture  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  the 
Senator  in  the  observations  he  has  Just 
made. 


FURTHER  EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD 
PROVIDED  UNDER  RAILWAY  LA- 
BOR ACT  APPLICABLE  IN  CUR- 
RENT DISPUTE  BETWEEN  RAIL- 
ROAD CARRIERS  AND  CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  re!?olutlon  iS  J.  Res.  79)  to 
further  extend  the  period  provided  for 
under  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  applicable  in  the  current  dispute  be- 
tween the  railroad  carriers  represented 
by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Confer- 
ence and  certain  of  their  employees 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  is  Senate 
Joint  Resolut'on  79  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief  in  the  presentation  of  the 
case  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 79  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  present- 
ing the  case  because  of  assignment  by  the 
President  and  the  majority  leader,  and 
by  the  chauman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  My  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  resolution  is  really 
set  forth  in  the  brief  committee  report 
filed  with  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  wLsh  to  stress  that  again.  Mr  President. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  79  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
re.solution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

SJ     Rxs.    79 
Joint  recolutlon  to  further  extend  the  period 
provided  for  under  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way  Labor   Alt   applicable   In   the   current 
dispute  between  the  railroad  carriers  rep- 
resented   by    the   National    Railway    Labor 
Conference  and  certain  of  their  employees 
Resolved  by  th.e  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assernblfd.  That  Public  Law  90- 
10    (90th    Congress.    .S  J     Res     65  > .    April    12. 
1967.    18    hereby    amended    by    .striking    out 
prior  to  12  01  am    of  May  3.   1967"  and  In- 
serting    prior  to   13  01   am    June   19,    19fl7' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the  com- 
mittee report  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator and  I  wish  to  read  excerpts  from 
It  because  they  constitute  the  thrust  of 
my  argument.  I  shall  add  two  or  three 
okwervations  which  are  not  a  part  of  the 
committee  report. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, having  had  under  consideration  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  currently  existing  between  the  rail- 
road carriers  represented  by  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain  of 
their  employee*.  rep)orts  an  original  resolu- 
tion and  recommends  it  do  pass 

PtTSPOaB    or     THE     t.EGIai.ATION 

On  April  12.  19«7,  the  President  signed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65  (Public  Law  90- 
10)  which  extended  for  30  days,  until  12  01 
ajn.,  Uay  3,  1967.  the  period  established  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  final  paragraph  of 
section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  during 


which  no  change,  except  by  agreement,  could 
be  made  by  the  carriers  or  by  their  employees 
in  the  conditions  out  of  which  their  current 
disputes  aroee. 

The  Inatant  resolution  would  extend  this 
period  for  an  additional  47  days,  until  12  01 
am.  June  19.  1967. 

In  his  letter  of  April  28.  1967.  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate,  the  President 
indicated  that  he  would  submit  to  Congress 
within  a  few  days  his  recommendations  for 
legl.slatlon  to  terminate  the  current  disputes 
The  purpose  of  the  Instant  resolution  Is 
threefold  ( 1 )  to  give  the  President  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  promptly  such  recom- 
mendations: (2)  to  provide  Congress  with 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  Presidents 
reconunendatlons.  and  (3)  to  allow  Congres-s 
to  take  such  action  as  It  deems  advisable  1 1 
protect  the  public  Interest 

The  text  of  the  President's  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent reads: 

Apan.  28,  1967. 
Ms  Speakcb. 
Mr   Vice  Pexsident 

A  rail  strike  would  bring  Industrial  dis- 
tress to  America.  It  would  disrupt  our  com- 
merce, cripple  our  industries,  create  short- 
ages oX  food.  It  would  adversely  affect  the 
lives  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  this 
country. 

Such  a  strike  would  be  a  gross  dlssenlce 
to  our  valiant  men  In  Vietnam  who  are  mak- 
ing sacrifices  greater  than  any  of  us  are 
called  upon  to  make. 

The  public  Interest  demands  that  every 
practical  step  be  taken  to  avert  a  strike,  now 
scheduled  for  12  01  a.m.,  on  May  3. 

Since  my  return  from  Germany  on  late 
Wednesday.  I  have  consulted  with  ihe  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  the  Congress,  and  with 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  the  House  Conomerce  committees.  They 
join  with  me  today  in  urging  that  the  Con- 
gress extend  the  no-strike  period  for  an  addi- 
tional 46  days. 

I  am  submitting  herewith  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  accomplish  this. 

This  additional  period  will  give  the  Con- 
gress time  prudently  to  consider  legislation 
which  will  protect  the  public  interest  in  this 
case. 

I  shall  recommend  such  legislation  to  the 
Congress  within  a  few  days. 

An  additional  46 -day  period  may  enable 
the  parties  to  press  forward  with  their  search 
for  accord  or  reach  an  agreement  themselves 

I  hope  and  believe.  In  the  Interest  of  all 
Americans,  the  Congress  will  want  to  act 
promptly. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)     Ltnoon  B  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  are  already 
aware  of  this,  but  the  Record  should 
show  the  background  of  the  dispute  a.s 
we  set  it  forth  in  the  committee  report 

BACKCSOUND    or    TUC    DISPUTE 

The  background  of  the  dl.sputes  through 
April  10.  1967,  Is  set  forth  In  Senate  Report 
No  161,  which  accompanied  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  66  (90th  Congress.  Ist  sess  i 
Upon  the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 65,  the  President  appointed  a  Special 
MedlaUon  Panel  of  Judge  Charles  Pahy 
Chairman,  and  Dr  John  T  Dunlop  and  Dr 
George  W  Taylor,  members  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  April  24,  1967,  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  the  members  of  this  Specml 
Mediation  Panel,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  chief  negotiators  for  the  parties  to  these 
disputes.  The  committee  was  advised  that 
the  Special  Mediation  Panel  had  recom- 
mended terms  for  settling  the  disputes  but 
that  the  parties  bad  found  the  terms  un- 
acceptable. On  the  same  day,  the  commit- 
ter p.-u^sed  a  unanimous  resolution  requesting 
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the  parties  to  reconsider  the  proposals  of 
the  Special  MedlaUon  Panel  and  to  inform 
the  committee  of  the  progress  of  their 
negotiations. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that  the 
parties  have  been  unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement  and  that  no  bargaining  Is  pres- 
ently taking  place. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  us  to  this 
critical  hour.  Unless  Congress  takes  ac- 
tion, a  strike  will  automatically  occur  at 
12:01  a.m.  Wednesday,  which  means 
midnight  tomorrow  night.  We  have  2 
days,  really,  to  decide  on  this  resolution 
that  the  President  has  sent  to  Congress. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  I  hope  I  am 
right  In  having  the  opinion,  that  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  will  take  action  this  afternoon 
by  passing  the  resolution,  I  hope,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  how  delicate 
this  is.  I  realize  that  this  resolution  is 
not  going  to  make  some  people  In  both 
labor  and  management  happy.  There- 
fore, we  have  got  to  come  to  grips  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  major  premise 
that  Is  raised  by  this  resolution,  and  if 
a  Senator  does  not  agree  with  me  and  the 
committee  in  regard  to  this  major 
premise,  then  I  can  understand  why  they 
will  not  support  the  resolution. 

What  is  that  major  premise?  It  Is 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  in  view  of 
the  distress,  the  disruptions,  the  catastro- 
phes, that  would  be  caused  by  a  strike 
starting  shortly  after  midnight  tomorrow 
night,  there  is  not  a  responsibility  on  the 
Congress  to  place  public  interest  and 
public  welfare  first  In  this  covmtry,  and 
make  clear,  to  management  and  labor 
Involved  In  this  dispute,  that  while  we 
stand  ready  and  willing,  as  always,  to 
have  them  resort  to  the  principle  and 
policy  of  voluntarism  for  settlement  of 
their  own  disagreements.  In  this  hour  of 
great  national  crisis,  no  management  and 
unions,  or  combination  of  manarement 
and  unions,  have  the  right  to  bring  to  a 
halt  the  flow  of  economic  commerce  in 
this  country  with  the  dire  results  that 
such  a  course  of  action  would  create. 
That  Is  the  major  premise. 

Oh,  I  know  some  labor  leaders  will 
say.  "Are  you  saying  to  us  we  do  not  have 
the  right  to  strike?" 

Let  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
answer  that  for  himself:  Thirty-two 
years  ago  this  year  I  arbitrated  my  first 
labor  dispute.  I  have  been  Involved  in 
the  years  since  then,  year  after  year,  in 
mediating,  arbitrating,  and  negotiating, 
sometimes  in  a  private  capacity  selected 
by  the  parties,  sometimes  as  a  Oovem- 
ment  official  sitting  on  the  War  Labor 
Board,  or  various  Presidential  emergen- 
cy boards  or  mediation  boards. 

I  have  always  said  during  those  32 
years:  Yes,  it  is  true  that  there  Is  not 
an  absolute  right  to  strike  or  lockout 
in  this  country  If  the  exercises  of  that 
alleged  right  destroys  or  irreparably 
damages  a  greater  right  that  we  have 
in  this  country.  The  greater  right  that 
we  have  in  this  country  which  must  be 
considered  in  the  Congress  this  after- 
noon, is  the  public  Interest. 

The  public  Interest,  in  my  Judgment, 
supercedes  any  right  of  the  brotherhoods 
or  any  right  of  the  management  of  the 
railroads  to  bring  the  economy  of  this 


coimtry  to  a  halt  with  the  devastating 
result  of  a  work  stoppage.  I  have  not 
been  talkinir  about  a  strike  or  lockout. 
I  have  been  talking  about  a  work  stop- 
page, a  stoppage  of  the  operation  of  the 
railroad  Industry. 

It  Is  my  Judgment — and  I  associate  no 
one  else  with  that  Judgment — that  this 
dispute  is  not  a  dispute  in  which  all  the 
responsibilities  are  on  one  side.  From 
reading  the  newspapers,  one  would  think 
the  responsibility  is  all  on  the  side  of 
the  brotherhoods.  I  say  that  It  is  not 
so.  The  carriers,  in  my  judgment,  also 
have  to  assume  a  fair  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  failure  of  the  parties  in 
this  dispute  to  make  those  precious  prin- 
ciples of  voluntarism  work  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  free  collective  bargaining 
Is  based. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  a  stoppsige 
of  the  operation  of  the  rtdlroads,  In 
which  there  Is  mutuality  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  carriers  and  the 
brotherhoods.  This  is  not  a  fitting  plEu;e, 
in  my  Judgment,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  relevant  to  the  issue  before  us, 
to  be  going  into  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
stantive issues  which  have  caused  the 
parties  not  to  reach  an  imderstandlng. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  one  con- 
trolling issue  now  is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
the  support  of  Congress  In  passing  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  79. 

Last  week,  at  the  White  House  confer- 
ence, the  morning  of  the  day  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
unanimously  recommended  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent called  in  various  Cabinet  members, 
the  leadership  of  Congress,  and  many  of 
us  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  as  well  as  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee.  Those  two  commit- 
tees have  Jurisdiction  over  the  handling 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolution. 

Before  we  left  the  Cabinet  room,  we 
reached  a  consensus  that  such  a  resolu- 
tion should  be  sent  up  to  Congress.  No 
one  at  the  meeting  from  Congress  was 
in  any  way  committed  to  cast  any  vote 
for  that  resolution,  because  it  was  un- 
derstood by  all  that  each  Member  of 
Congress  had  the  right  to  consider  the 
resolution,  when  it  comes  before  the 
committee  and  Congress  and  makes 
modifications  to  it. 

Freedom  of  legislative  action  was  re- 
served by  the  Members  of  Congress.  But 
we  did  come  to  the  conclusion,  I  think  it 
Is  tail  to  say.  that  the  President  is  right 
in  taking  the  position  that  there  is  only 
one  way  now  to  prevent  the  stoppage. 
That  is  by  way  of  legislation  of  the  kind 
contained  In  the  resolution,  which  will 
postpone  a  work  stoppage  for  a  time, 
while  the  President  can  work  out  and 
send  up  legislation  ad  hoc  in  nature  in 
regard  to  this  particular  dispute. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
that  in  a  moment.  I  shall  be  very  brief 
about  that,  too.  At  the  Cabinet  room 
meeting  with  the  President,  there  was  in 
attendance  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  called 
upon  him,  and  he  advised  us  that  as  a 
matter  of  law  the  administration  has  ex- 
hausted all  legal  remedies  under  exist- 
ing law  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  this 
stoppage  of  the  operation  of  the  rail- 


roads. That  Is  the  legal  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  That  Is  why  I 
stated  2  or  3  minutes  ago  that  the  only 
recourse,  if  we  do  not  want  the  stoppage, 
is  legislation  such  as  S.J.  Res.  79  would 
propose,  which  will  postpone  the  stop- 
page for  47  days. 

Senators  will  note  that  in  the  letter 
from  the  President  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  which  I  have  already  read 
into  the  Record,  the  President  spoke 
about  45  days. 

Why  47  days  instead  of  45  days?  As 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  know, 
in  the  committee  room  we  took  out  the 
calendar  and  took  a  look  at  it  and  noted 
the  date  on  which  45  days  would  fall, 
and  it  was  decided  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  make  it  47  days;  so  we  selected  47 
instead  of  45. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader  and 
I  were  at  the  White  House  this  morning, 
at  breakfast,  talking  to  the  President 
about  this  matter.  He  had  his  adminis- 
tration advisers  with  him.  The  47  days 
is  fully  acceptable  to  the  President.  He 
understands  the  soundness  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  committee  has  taken. 

One  final  word.  The  Senate  must  pass 
this  legislation  first,  to  stop  the  stoppage. 
Then  we  have  to  use  the  47  days.  I  hope 
that  we  can  draft  and  pass  legislation  in 
much  less  than  47  days.  That  is  the 
limit.  Whatever  that  legislation  will  be, 
its  requirements  and  provisions  will  pro- 
ceed to  go  into  operation  at  the  moment 
it  is  passed  and  the  President  signs  it. 
That  will  be  ad  hoc  legislation.  By  that, 
I  mean  legislation  will  be  sent  up  to  deal 
with  this  particular  dispute. 

We  had  some  discussion  only  this 
morning,  but  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  that 
there  will  be  other  discussions  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  will  be  in- 
volved. The  meeting  this  morning  was 
more  of  an  exploratory  meeting  with  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
his  assistants,  together  with  the  majority 
leader  and  myself,  as  to  the  situation  in 
regard  to  this  resolution. 

Of  course,  discussion  of  the  resolution 
did  go  on  over  into  a  discussion  of  legis- 
lative policy. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show,  and  I 
think  it  will  please  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  we  made  clear  that  ad 
hoc  legislation  should  come  up  at  the 
earliest  possible  hour.  It  must  be  con- 
sistent, let  me  say.  with  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  legislation  which  will  be 
proposed  by  the  President.  I  think  that 
the  main  thing  to  do  is  to  proceed  to 
pass  this  legislation  this  afternoon,  and 
to  stand  ready  to  proceed  immediately 
with  committee  consideration  of  the 
President's  recommendations  on  ad  hoc 
legislation  as  soon  as  the  recommenda- 
tions arrive. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  I  still  share  his 
view  that  ad  hoc  legislation  will  not 
settle  the  problem  of  Congress  in  regard 
to  what  to  do  with  other  emergency  dis- 
putes that  may  very  soon  be  walking 
across  the  economic  stage  of  this  coun- 
try. Those  disputes  might  conceivably 
result  In  breakdowns,  suid  might  again 
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confront  us  wlUi  the  problem  of  having 
to  deal  with  them  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

I  Skgne  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  In  scone  way.  aomehow.  we 
must  find  a  formula  or  lesisiatlTe  format, 
so  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  to  be 
dealing  with  each  case  as  It  ariaes.  As 
I  said  the  other  day  and  repeat  today. 
none  of  us  will  serve  as  long  In  the  Sen- 
ate, or  our  colleagues  In  the  House,  and 
those  that  follow  us  in  these  legislative 
halls,  without  problems  periodically 
coming  before  Congress  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial relations  arising  under  our  Juris- 
diction and  flowing  down  from  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  happens  to  be  our  obligation,  no 
matter  how,  sometimes,  it  may  seem  to 
be  quite  impolitic,  to  face  up  to  the  in- 
dustrial dlsjolntures  that  may  arise  as  a 
result  of  major  nationwide  disputes  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  We  have 
that  responsibility  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Clause  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce.  That  is  where  our  Jurisdic- 
tion springs  from.  That  Is  why,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  I  was 
glad  to  Join  him  last  year  In  the  Javits 
resolution,  calling  upon  the  administra- 
tion at  least  to  give  us  its  suggestions. 
If  It  has  any,  and  its  proposals.  If  it  has 
any.  as  to  what  it  thinks  general  legis- 
lation should  be  that  will  amend  both 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  in  the  field  of  so-called  emer- 
gency disputes. 

I  want  to  say.  before  the  Senator  from 
New  York  starts  asking  me  questions — 
and.  knowing  him  very  well,  he  probably 
will  be  doing  that  shortly;  If  not.  he  will 
be  making  a  statement  of  his  own — that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  continue 
to  take  the  position  that  this  ad  hoc 
leglalatlon  should  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  proposal  for  general 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
mix  the  two.  Again.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  us  In  the  Congress  to  try  to  mix  the 
two.  I  think  it  Is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  the  President  to  send  up  general  leg- 
islation at  the  same  time  he  sends  up 
ad  hoc  legislation  on  the  pending  dis- 
pute. 

Those  are  my  comments,  plus  one 
more: 

Now  I  want  to  say  this  cwice  again  to 
the  parties:  to  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, to  the  railroad  carriers,  and  also 
to  the  whole  house  of  American  labor. 
It  includes  the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
for  whom  I  have  high  regard,  with  whom 
I  served  in  World  War  11  on  the  War 
Labor  Board,  when  Oeorge  Meany  was 
the  represenUtive— In  fact,  the  head— 
of  the  labor  group  on  that  board.  My 
remarks  are  directed  to  labor  and  man- 
agement not  only  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try, but  outside  the  railroad  industry. 
The  people  who  represent  employees  and 
the  people  In  management,  including  all 
who  are  not  directly  Involved  in  this 
dispute,  have  a  public  responsibility  to 
join  in  support  of  fair  ad  hoc  legislation 
that  will  bring  this  dispute  to  a  final 
end. 

In  World  War  n,  we  had  a  national 
no-strlke,  no-lockout  agreement.  It  was 
administered  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.    There  were  four  members  of  la- 
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bor,  four  members  of  industry,  and  four 
members  of  the  public  on  that  Board. 
President  Pranklln  Roosevelt  obtained 
the  no-strike,  no-lockout  agreement  be- 
cause he  recognized  that  while  we  were 
at  war  there  must  be  a  procedure,  there 
must  be  a  body,  that  could  take  Jurisdic- 
tion over  disputes  that  threatened  to  dis- 
rupt the  economy,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  war  effort. 

We  are  at  war  again.  We  are  in  a  ma- 
jor war.  If  anyone  thlnJts  it  is  a  brush 
fire,  he  does  not  know  what  is  going  on 
in  Vietnam.  This  is  the  biggest,  most 
intensive  air  war  the  United  SUtes  has 
ever  been  In.  In  this  war  we  are  droi>- 
plng  more  tons  of  bombs  per  week  than 
were  dropped  in  any  week  during  World 
War  II  over  all  of  Europe  plus  the  north 
African  campaign. 

Official  figures  show  that  we  already 
have  at  least  435.000  armed  personnel  In 
Vietnam.  We  have  already  suffered  more 
than  10,000  fatalities  among  the  brave 
troops  we  have  sent  Into  this  war.  We 
have  suffered  probably  three  times  that 
number  in  wounded.  That  is  no  police 
action.  That  Is  a  major  war.  Even  the 
latest  reports  up  to  this  hour  indicate 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  there  is 
going  to  be  an  early  end  to  that  war. 

I  close  by  making  this  statement.  I 
know  that  some  will  not  like  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  because  they  do  not  like 
to  be  told  this.  The  parUes  to  this  dis- 
pute have  a  patriotic  duty  I  think  that 
American  labor,  particularly  American 
labor  Involved  in  a  regulated  Industry 
vested  with  a  public  Interest,  such  as  the 
railroad  industry  Is.  and  American  man- 
agement especially  management  involved 
In  such  an  indiistry.  also  have  a  patriotic 
duty  to  reach  voluntary  agreements  In 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
which  threaten  much  harm  to  the  su- 
perior public  Interest  as  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  railroad  stoppage  at  midnight 
tomorrow  night. 

I  do  not  care  how  much  political  criti- 
cism I  get.  or  how  many  political  threats 
I  get  for  making  that  statement.  I  have 
taken  that  position  for  32  years  In  this 
field,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  retreat 
from  it. 

I  close  by  saying  that  the  parties  to 
this  dispute,  and  labor  and  management 
beyond  these  parties,  have  a  patriotic 
duty,  as  long  as  the  major  war  In  Viet- 
nam continues,  to  settle  disputes  by  way 
of  free  collective  bargaining  between 
themselves,  or  accept  the  services  and 
advice  and  rt  commendations  of  media- 
tion panels  and  emergency  boards  ap- 
pointed to  lead  them  to  a  settlement  of 
any  dispute  which  endangers  the  su- 
perior public  Interest. 

Last,  may  I  say  that  the  Congress  this 
afternoon — the  Senate  now  and  the 
House  as  soon  as  it  gets  to  it — also  has 
the  patriotic  duty,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
pass  this  resolution 

Mr   President.  I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  for  the 
Information  of  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  do  not  expect  to  speak  for  more  than 
10  to  15  minutes,  so  I  hope  very  much 
they  will  stay  and  listen  to  what  I  have 


to  say,  which  I  tlilnk  is  Important  in  the 
Interest  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  this  res- 
olution, but  I  shall  support  It  only  be- 
cause the  whole  Nation  has  been  put  in 
the  position  in  which  it  finds  Itself,  i 
do  not  approve  of  the  way  it  has  been 
put  in  this  position. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  the 
resison  why  we  are  where  we  are — to  wit, 
without  any  adequate  remedy  in  the 
law — as  my  beloved  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MotsEl 
has  said.  Is  that.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  there  Is  no  statute  to 
take  care  of  it.  This  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  that  he  promised 
it  2  years  ago.  has  not  to  this  hour  sub- 
mitted legislation  which  would  give  per- 
manent protection  to  the  public  Interest 
In  the  event  of  a  work  stoppage  In  a 
major  Industry. 

No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the 
dilemma  that  faces  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  a  very  hard  nut 
to  crack. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  recommend 
legislation  which  will  have  whr  c  the 
President  of  the  United  States  always 
likes  to  have;  namely,  a  consensus.  But 
general  agreement  among  management, 
labor,  the  public,  and  Congress  Is  Im- 
possible In  this  particular  situation.  I 
have  borne  the  heat  of  the  battle — so  has 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]; 
so  have  other  Senators  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body.  We  have  all 
found  ourselves  In  a  position  where  ue 
have  had  to  ball  out  the  President  from 
a  situation  In  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self, and  us,  by  not  recommending  de- 
finitive legislation. 

We  are  here,  now,  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  act  It  is  somewhat  our 
fault,  too.  but  I  think  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibility is  on  the  President's  shoul- 
ders; he  promised  to  send  us  leglslatic^n 
a  long  time  ago.  and  he  has  not  done  so 
to  this  very  day.  He  has  now  promised  It 
In  the  next  few  days,  but  I  hazard  Uie 
guess  that  what  he  will  submit  to  us  in 
the  immediate  future  will  be  some  ad 
hoc  legislation  to  deal  with  this  partic- 
ular dispute,  leaving  the  national  in- 
terest again  to  be  Jeopardized  when  an- 
other such  labor  dispute  Is  upon  us, 
whether  it  be  In  railroads,  or  public  utili- 
ties, or  the  New  York  subways,  or  some 
other  such  situation. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  say  we  are 
where  we  are  because  of  our  failure  to 
ermct  some  legislation,  some  law,  which 
will  permanently  protect  the  public  in- 
terest on  the  books?  The  reason  I  say 
that,  is  that  without  such  legislation 
we  are  left  up  In  the  air.  The  parties 
do  not  know  what  the  end  will  be  if  col- 
lective bargaining  fails.  So  they  are 
sitting  around,  waiting  to  find  out. 

This  is  clearly  Indicated  on  page  2  of 
the  report,  which  states: 

The  committee  ba«  b«en  Informed  that  the 
parties  have  been  unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement  and  that  no  bargaining  U  present- 
ly taking  place. 

It  is  a  fine  state  of  affairs  when  we 
learn  that  a  national  railroad  strike  is 
about  to  take  place,  and  that  labor  and 
management  have  stopped  talking  and 
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are  doing  nothing  further  about  it. 
Why?  Because  they  do  not  know  what 
the  US.  Congress  or  the  Ctovemment  is 
Roing  to  do.  If  we  had  definitive  legisla- 
tion on  the  books,  whatever  it  might 
be — and  I  have  always  made  known  that 
I  am  strongly  against  compulsory  arbi- 
tration; I  am  for  limited  seizure — the 
parties  would  know  what  they  were  fac- 
ing, and  would  either  continue  to  bargain 
or  would  know  what  the  result  would  be, 
and  their  representatives  In  each  case 
could  act  accordingly. 

As  we  stand  now,  we  have  nothing. 
It  is  a  confession  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
our  governmental  system  in  this  respect 
that  we  must — there  Is  no  other  alter- 
native, and  I  shall  vote  for  it— pass  a 
resolution  such  as  this  again,  freezing 
the  situation  for  47  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  aroused,  because  they 
are  actually  facing  what  is  tantamount 
to  a  general  strike — that  is  what  striking 
the  railroads  would  result  in.  That 
does  not  mean  the  workers  have  no 
right  to  do  it;  they  do,  like  any  other 
workers.  In  the  absence  of  legislation 
giving  them  some  other  alternative  or 
giving  the  public  another  alternative. 

So,  Mr.  President,  without  spcmking 
anybody  or  condemning  anybody,  or 
being  violent  about  the  matter,  I  say  that 
we  are  where  we  are  because  we  have 
been  shortsighted  in  falling  to  enact 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
The  President  promised  to  recommend 
such  legislation  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  before  the  last  one,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  can  only  express  the  feeling 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
demand  that  it  be  forthcoming  now,  in 
order  to  deal  with  this  situation  and 
others. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  parties  are 
not  very  far  apart.  They  are  separated, 
at  the  most,  between  bid  and  asked, 
by  l',2  percent,  on  the  total  wage  in- 
crease; by  1  year  on  the  contract  term; 
and.  in  the  case  of  certain  especially 
skilled  employees,  by  the  timing  and 
amount  of  a  downpayment  or  an  ad- 
justment which  both  sides  acknowledge 
should  be  made.  The  other  matters  are 
minor;  nobody  even  thinks  they  are 
major  problems. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  example  of 
where  the  smallest  possible  difference 
is  causing  the  greatest  possible  danger 
and  dislocation  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  deplorable,  but  I  think  it  is  very  defi- 
nitely our  fault. 

Let  us  note  that  there  are  some  24 
unions  Involved  in  the  railroad  industry. 
Sixteen  of  those  unions  have  settled, 
with  a  5-percent  Increase.  Six  unions 
are  involved  In  the  disputes  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned.  Mr.  President, 
these  six  shopcraft  unions  have  only  a 
very  small  difference  with  management. 
It  seemed  to  me,  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  to  the  President  and  every- 
body concerned,  that  this  is  one  case 
where  labor  and  managements— both  of 
whom  have  been  obstinate  about  the 
situation,  could  very  well  have  strained 
to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  collective- 
bargaining  process  in  these  disputes. 

But  neither  side  has  yielded,  and  the 
govenunental  authorities,  because  they 


have  had  on  the  books  no  law  to  invoke 
to  provide  a  final  remedy,  have  been  ab- 
solutely powerless  to  bring  the  parties  to 
agreement.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fail- 
ure, Mr.  President,  of  our,  governmental 
system.  As  a  Senator,  I  can  only  urge 
what  I  have  urged  for  some  time:  leg- 
islation designed  to  achieve  finality  in 
these  disputes.  I  think  it  Is  the  most 
friendly  thing  I  could  do  for  labor — 
toward  which  I  am  very  friendly,  as  my 
entire  record  demonstrates — because  If 
something  is  not  done  to  achieve  final- 
ity in  these  disputes,  labor  is  put  in  great 
Jeopardy.  A  work  stoppage,  after  all,  Is 
a  stoppage  by  workmen,  and  places  on 
their  backs  a  burden  they  shoiild  not 
bear.  Mr.  President,  even  In  so  simple 
a  matter  as  assuring  that  a  supply  of 
essential  foods  and  medicines  could  be 
handled  notwithstanding  a  strike,  the 
question  of  who  Is  to  determine  what  is 
essential  has  not  been  faced.  That,  Mr. 
President,  is  essentially  a  legislative 
failure. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  now  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  The  47-day  period, 
although  I  think  it  a  long  one,  not 
Justified  by  the  fact  that  any  nego- 
tiations are  pending  or  any  settle- 
ment likely,  nevertheless  seems  inevi- 
table, because  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
whole  governmental  machinery  of  the 
United  States  has  been  caught  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position.  We  shall  not  use 
curbstone  language  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  all  Senators  understand  very 
well  what  I  mean.  The  Government  is 
caught  very  short  in  tills  matter,  and  It 
must  have  time  to  turn  arollTid.  That 
is  what  we  are  giving  it. 

It  is  no  satisfaction  to  me,  and  it 
should  not  be  to  any  other  Senator  or 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
we  have  put  ourselves  in  this  position. 
I  close  by  urging  the  President  recom- 
mend measures  to  take  us  out  of  it.  It 
is  uniquely  the  kind  of  situation  where 
we  are  entitled  to  a  recommendation 
from  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  will  oppose 
any  further  measures  of  extension.  If 
the  President  Is  not  going  to  come  to  us 
with  what  he  tiiinlu  we  ought  to  do  in 
this  situation,  we  shall  have  to  collective- 
ly devise  it  ourselves,  because  we  owe 
nothing  less  than  that  to  the  workers  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  the  resolution,  and  that  Sen- 
ators individually  will  make  themselves 
very  clear  in  ttieir  demand  on  the  Pres- 
ident that  at  long  last  this  Gordism  knot 
must  be  cut  by  enacting  a  law  which 
gives  finality  to  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  its  people  in  the  event 
of  a  work  stoppage  which  imperils  the 
national  interest,  as  this  one  would,  in 
defense,  in  food,  in  essential  medicines, 
and  in  meeting  any  emergency  which 
might  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  pwlnt  out  that  neither 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  nor  I  contem- 
plate any  amendment  to  this  resolution. 
Though  I  felt  very  deeply  for  a  time  that 
an  amendment  of  the  kind  I  have  here- 
tofore suggested  was  essential  to  force 
the  President  to  submit  a  program,  I 
have  modified  that  view   because   the 


President  has  xmdertaken  to  do  it,  and 
has  assured  us  that  he  would  do  it.  With- 
out quoting  him  in  any  way,  which  I 
would  not  be  at  liberty  to  do,  I  am  rely- 
ing upon  that  assurance,  and  therefore 
withhold  my  amendment,  rather  than 
complicate  the  resolution  with  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
not  to  reply  to  my  friend  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits],  because  I  associate  myself 
with  so  much  that  he  says,  but,  as  the 
manager  of  the  resolution,  I  have  the 
responsibility,  I  think,  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  regard  to  the 
President's  position.  I  shall  not  express 
differences  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  because  I  remember  the  other  day 
when  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  Room,  he 
very  courageously,  forthrlghtly,  and  cor- 
rectly expressed  his  views  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  his  belief  that  the 
President  should  send  up  proposed  gen- 
eral legislation.  With  the  usual  fairness, 
tact,  and  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York — and  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
mind  my  saying  this — he  turned  to  the 
President  and  said,  "You  know,  Mr. 
President,  I  love  you,  but  I  feel  that  I 
must  point  out  to  you  that  we  should 
have  had  some  general  legislation  here- 
tofore." 

I  feel  the  same  way  toward  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  love  him,  but  I 
must  do  what  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  the 
record  is  clear  in  regard  to  President 
Johnson's  fair  dealing  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  President's  Inten- 
tion to  recommend  ad  hoc  legislation  as 
soon  as  agreement  can  be  reached,  at 
the  E>epartment  of  Labor  and  other 
branches  of  the  executive  department.  I 
think  that  when  he  said  a  recommenda- 
tion would  be  forthcoming  in  a  few  days, 
he  meant  Just  that.  A  few  days  means 
this  week.  I  hope  it  will  be  early  this 
week. 

Also  in  fairness  to  the  President  In 
respect  to  general  legislation,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  agree 
that  the  President  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  true  that  in  1966  he  made 
reference,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, to  his  intention  to  make  a  report 
to  Congress  in  regard  to  general  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  so-called  emergency 
disputes. 

However,  the  President  pointed  out 
further  that  he  proceeded  forthwith  to 
appoint  a  task  force  of  recognized  au- 
thorities in  the  field,  and  submitted  the 
problem  to  them.  They  have  been  at 
work  on  it  ever  since.  To  give  some  idea 
of  how  complicated  and  how  complex 
the  problem  is,  there  are  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  authorities  in 
the  field  of  labor  economics  as  to  what 
should  comprise  legislation  of  this  kind. 
In  fairness  to  the  President,  I  want  the 
record  to  show  also  that  he  has  stated  to 
us,  in  essence — I  do  not  quote  him,  but  I 
believe  I  paraphrase  him  accurately — 
that  the  task  force  is  about  to  report 
to  him.  He  made  clear  that  they  will 
submit  their  suggestions  to  him,  and  as 
soon  as  he  can  study  and  consider  those 
suggestions  and  seek  supplementary  ad- 
vice— as  he  should,  and  not  Just  take  the 
task   force   recommendation   and  auto- 
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iSAtically  send  It  up  here,  a  report  from 
the  President  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  am  satlafled  that  the  President  wlU 
do  exactly  what  he  has  said  he  wUl  do 
and  that  Just  as  soon  as  he  has  some- 
thing In  suflBclently  concrete  form  that 
he  considers  to  be  sound,  and  to  which 
he  wants  to  add  the  prestige  of  his  sup- 
port, we  will  get  such  a  report.  However. 
I — and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
Javits]  mentioned  this,  as  he  always 
does  because  of  his  fairness — wish  to 
point  out  that  after  all  Congress  Is  not 
relieved  of  its  responsibility  to  pass  leg- 
islation on  its  own  to  pass  legislation  ir- 
respective of  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  not  as  yet  found  it  possible  to  send 
to  the  Congress  any  recommendations 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  a  President 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  Taft- 
Hartley  that  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  At  that  time  President  Truman 
vetoed  it  and  Congress  overrode  the 
veto. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  remember 
that  I  had  the  assignment  over  a  long 
weekend,  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  to  hold  the  Sen- 
ate In  session  In  a  series  of  educational 
processes  which  took  the  form  of  semi- 
nars on  the  labor  economics.  My 
assignment  was  to  speak  at  length  In 
the  hope  that  we  might  get  some  of  our 
colleagues  back  from  Europe  so  that  they 
could  Join  us  In  voting  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto. 

We  would  have  succeeded  In  sxistaln- 
In»  the  President's  veto  If  those  Sena- 
tors had  gotten  back,  because  their  views 
were  pretty  well  known  as  being  favor- 
able to  the  President  s  position  concern- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  law  Finally  it  was 
agreed  that  my  educational  seminars 
conducted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  had 
lastted  long  enough,  because  the  President 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
•tMent  Senators  were  not  coming  beck 
from  Europe.  So  a  vote  was  taken  and 
the  veto  was  overridden. 

I  voted  to  sustain  the  President,  but 
the  responsibility  for  Taft-HarUey  Is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress.  Likewise,  let 
me  say  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  Is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress.  As  some  of  us  have 
{minted  out.  both  of  these  acts,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  are 
not  adequate  In  the  opinion  of  many  of 
us  for  the  handling  of  the  very  prob- 
lems we  are  talking  about  here  this 
afternoon. 

That  is  why  the  Javlts-Morse  resolu- 
tion of  last  year  and  of  this  year  is  so 
pertinent  and  sound. 
Congress  Is  the  body  that  has  the  re- 
i  aponsibility  to  come  forward  with  the 
legislation,  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Although,  let  me  make 
▼ery  clear  that  I  think  the  President 
should  make  some  recommendations  to 
us  and  I  am  confident  that  in  due  course 
of  time  President  Johnson  will  do  just 
that.  However,  we  have  no  right  to  pass 
this  buck  to  the  President.  It  Is  Con- 
gress that  regulates  Interstate  commerce 
and  not  the  President.  The  President 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  but  we  do. 


May  I  say,  therefore,  in  fairness*  to 
President  Johnson,  that  I  stand  as  a  wit- 
ness here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  saying  I  know  that  the  President 
is  doing  everything  he  can  to  hasten  the 
.sending  of  a  message  here  on  general 
legislation,  but  he  Is  not  going  to  send 
any  message  up  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
it  is  sound  legislation  and  will  stand  the 
analysis  of  the  committees  and  the  de- 
bates in  Congress 

How  would  you  like  to  be  President 
and  send  up  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
you  do  not  really  think  has  been  thor- 
oughly worked  out  and  in  regard  to 
which  you  may  have  reservations''  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  President  in  the  interest 
of  haste  to  urge  him  to  place  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  administration  on  the  line 
concerning  such  legislation. 

It  is  easy  for  us  as  Senators  of  the 
United  States  to  say  that  the  President 
should  do  this  or  should  do  that.  I  yield 
to  no  one  as  having  done  that  probably 
as  frequently  as  anybody  else  in  the 
Senate,  but  at  least  I  have  tried  to  limit 
myself  to  those  insUnces  In  which  it  Is 
the  Presidents  responsibility  to  do  what 
I  am  asking  the  President  to  do 

This  labor  legislation  problem  Is  a 
shared  responsibility  I  think  after  re- 
viewmg  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
made  by  the  President  In  196«.  he  did 
commit  himself  to  sending  up  a  message 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  he  will  do  so. 

However,  let  us  face  the  fact  that  even 
if  the  President  did  not  say  anything 
about  it  In  1968.  It  still  would  have  re- 
mained the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose 
some  legislation  and  take  action  on  it 

The  best  we  can  say  now,  therefore.  Is 
that  only  because  of  a  voluntary  offering 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  we  are  In  a 
.sort  of  shared  responsibility  position. 
However,  we  are  still  responsible  for 
Taft-HartJey.  We  are  still  responsible 
for  the  Railway  Lat>or  Act,  and  we  have 
the  major  responsibility — legally,  we 
have  the  total  responsibility — to  modify 
those  laws  If  we  think  they  are  not  meet- 
ing the  emergencies  that  arise  in  con- 
nection with  emergency  labor  disputes. 

I  do  not  want  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  think  that 
anything  I  have  said  Is  in  the  slightest 
way  uttered  in  crlticiam  of  him.  I  speak 
thusly  only  in  the  carrying  out  of  my 
duties  as  the  manager  of  the  resolution 
and  the  obligation  and  responsibility  I 
owe  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

If  the  majority  leader  were  present. 
I  think  he  would  be  my  witness  that  the 
conversations  we  had  with  the  President 
this  morning  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  I  am  completely  justified  in  saying 
everything  I  have  said  In  presenting  this 
afternoon  the  resolution  recommended 
by  the  President  and  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  In  light 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  ask  whether  he  has  ai^ 
reason  to  believe  that  the  President  will 


not  send  up  a  message  within  the  next 
day  or  two  as  he  promised. 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question  Is  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  indicated  that 
the  President  will  not  send  up  a  mes- 
sage until  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has 
developed  some  legislation  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  sound. 

That  raised  a  question  in  my  mind 
since  we  were  told  last  week  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  would  send  up  a  message 
within  a  few  days.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  he  will  not  comply  with 
that  promise? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
raised  that  question.  I  am  sorry  If  I  did 
not  make  it  clear  In  my  statement.  I 
meant  to  do  so. 

If  it  is  not  clear  to  the  Senator,  I 
certainly  want  to  supplement  what  I 
said  I  will  state,  therefore,  for  the  Rec- 
ord the  history  of  what  happened  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits) .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr 
OHrrriNl,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hn.L).  wiU  remember  that  we  had  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee  regarding  this 
very  point :  What  Is  meant  by  a  few  days? 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  was  In- 
structed to  find  out,  and  he  asked  me  to 
join  him  in  going  to  the  telephone  and 
calling  the  White  House  to  see  If  there 
could  be  any  further  clarification  In 
regard  to  the  matter. 

We  got  In  touch  with  Mr.  Callfano, 
who  got  In  touch  with  the  President  who, 
at  that  time,  was  at  a  state  luncheon 
at  the  White  House  In  honor  of  General 
Westmoreland. 

The  point  was  raised  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  said  that  It  was 
his  Intention  to  get  it  up  the  early  part 
of  the  week.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  pay  very  close  attention 
and  either  correct  me  or  bear  me  out  In 
what  I  say. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  said  to  Mr. 
Callfano: 

Do  you  think  we  would  b«  kocurat«  U  we 
were  to  go  back  to  tbe  conunlttee  and  say 
It  would  be  the  first  part  of  the  week  and 
that  the  expectation  la  that  It  will  b«  not 
later  than  Tuesday? 

Mr.  Csdlfano.  who  was  not  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  President  then  and  was  not 
In  a  position  to  say  whether  It  would  be 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  said, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  I  In- 
terpreted it,  that  he  thought  that  would 
be  a  fair  and  accurate  representation  for 
us  to  make.  However,  he  made  very  clear 
to  us  that  he  did  not  feel  he  should  go 
back  to  talk  to  the  President  a  second 
time  concerning  whether  it  would  be 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  or  some  other 
day. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  not  for  the 
President — and  I  wish  the  majority 
leader  were  present  to  hear  this  because 
he  was  with  me  this  morning — In  my 
judgment  It  will  be  up  here  not  later  than 
Wednesday.  I  think  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  It  may  be  up  here  Tuesday.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  it  might  not  be  psycho- 
logically a  better  thing  to  have  this  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Congress  today  or 
tomorrow  and  thereby  prevent  the  shut- 
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down  of  the  Industry  at  midnight  Tues- 
day and  then  have  the  congressional 
committees  start  considering  legislation 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  if  at  all  possible. 
However.  I  am  in  no  position  to  conmilt 
the  President. 

Who  knows  what  may  develop  at  the 
White  House  level  in  regard  to  a  contro- 
versy or  differing  opinions  concerning 
what  the  ad  hoc  legislation  should  be? 
But  I  give  the  Senator  my  word  that  it 
Is  my  honest  belief  that  the  ad  hoc  leg- 
islation of  the  President  will  be  before 
the  Senate  the  first  part  of  this  week, 
and  I  still  consider  Wednesday  the  first 
part  of  this  week.  If  unforeseen  condi- 
tions develop  which  make  It  unfeasible 
for  the  I»resident  to  recommend  legis- 
lation by  Wednesday  then  I  think  in  fair- 
ness to.  and  out  of  respect  for.  the  Presi- 
dent, we  should  all  want  him  to  take 
longer  if  he  finds  it  necessary. 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment and  the  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  point  I 
should  like  to  make  Is  that  while  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
legislative  body.  Congress,  has  respon- 
sibility In  this  field,  it  Is  altogether  un- 
derstandable, when  the  Chief  Executive 
makes  a  statement  and  Indicates  that 
an  administration  recommendation  will 
be  forthcoming  in  a  particular  field,  and 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  may 
be  Imminent  or  within  a  few  weeks  or 
shortly.  It  is  natural  for  the  legislative 
body  to  delay  Its  processes  In  order  to 
give  due  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
tration recommendation.  To  the  extent 
that  the  President  has  made  promises — 
and  we  have  waited  and  waited  for 
them — perhaps  there  Is  some  little  ex- 
cuse for  Congress  not  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns. 

If  we  have  the  assurance  that  it  will 
be  within  a  few  days — and  I  assume 
that  now  we  are  talking  about  this 
week — it  would  not  be  unreasonable  for 
Congress  to  wait  perhaps  a  couple  of 
more  days.  But.  surely,  If  we  do  xwt 
have  legislation  from  the  White  House 
within  a  couple  of  days — this  week, 
surely — I  believe  we  must  go  ahead  and 
fashion  some  legislative  remedy  on  our 
own.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  It  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  commenting  on  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  two 
facets  of  the  situation:  We  have  been 
talking  about  ad  hoc  legislation  and  gen- 
eral legislation.  The  Javlts-Morse  reso- 
lution of  last  year,  and  again  this  year, 
was  based  upon  our  opinion,  bearing  out 
the  point  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  made,  that  because  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
did  make  reference  to  his  Intention  to 
send  up  a  report  on  emergency  dispute 
legislation,  we  should  offer  the  resolu- 
tion. And  the  resolution  did  what?  It 
called  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  rep- 
resenting the  administration,  to  advise 
Congress  what  the  administration's  posi- 
tion was  in  regard  to  emergency  dispute 
legislation. 

That  report — I  should  like  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  to  listen 
to  me  carefully — put  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  position  of  advising  the 


Congress  as  to  the  Intention  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  req;>ect  to  its  plans  and 
timetaUe  for  sending  up  a  report  to  the 
Congress  oa  emergency  dispute  legisla- 
tion. What  we  were  saying  to  the  ad- 
ministration was  that  we  wanted  to  know 
when  they  were  going  to  send  up  a  re- 
port, what  the  nature  of  the  report  would 
be,  and  what  they  would  recommend, 
if  anything.  That  is  what  we  did  again 
this  year  in  our  resolution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  BCiehlgan  does  not  share  this 
point  of  view,  but  I  believe  the  record 
is  clear  that  all  we  are  talking  about  this 
afternoon  is  a  report  from  the  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  ad  hoc  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  pending  railway  case.  We 
are  not  urging  that  the  President  report 
on  general  legislation  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  know  when  the  President  will 
send  up  a  report  dealing  with  general 
emergency  dispute  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  knows  as  much 
about  that  matter  as  I  do,  as  a  result  of 
the  colloquy  that  took  place  between  the 
President  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  the  Cabinet  Room  the  other 
day.  My  interpretation  of  that  colloquy 
is  that  the  President  is  expecting  a  task 
force  report  soon,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets 
it  analyzed,  he  will  state  his  position  by 
way  of  a  message  on  the  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
confirm  the  statement  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  about  the  President 
and  the  fact  that  the  President  will  send 
a  message  to  Congress  early  in  this  week, 
which  would  be,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said,  not  later  than  Wednes- 
day. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  abso- 
lutely acciu-ate  and  correct  In  the  state- 
ments that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  li&ORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  reminiscing  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  about  what  happened  in 
1947  when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
passed.  I  well  remember  the  weekend 
to  which  he  has  referred.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  I  were  on  opi>o8ite 
sides  in  that  argiunent,  but  it  was  one 
which  I  sasped  neither  of  us  will  forget. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  that  instance — and  perhaps  in  in- 
stances that  Ue  ahead  of  us — ^we  were 
not  able  to  agree  with  the  position  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  President.  The  act 
that  we  passed  at  that  time,  because  we 
thought  it  took  better  care  of  the  public 
generally,  was  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  act  that  was  passed  some  years  ago 
in  a  related  field,  the  Landrum-OrifQn 
Act— which.  Incidentally,  bears  the  name 
of  our  dlstlngalshed  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Michigan — was  of  like 
kind. 

While  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait  a 
day  or  two  on  the  President,  as  we  have 
been  waiting  for  a  long  time,  I  believe 
that  when  his  recommendation  comes, 
the  Senate  and  Vb%  House  must  decide 
whether  they  want  to  act  upon  that 
reoommendation  or  on  something  else. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  In  the  Rkcors  to 
the  fact  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  failed  to  take  action  when 


we  had  ample  opportimity  to  do  so  in 
this  and  closely  related  matters. 

For  example,  I  have  had  poiding  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  for  the 
last  several  years,  legislation  dealing 
with  tiireatened  sUwpages  Involving  the 
commercial  airlines,  and  I  never  have 
been  able  to  get  a  hearing  on  that  legis- 
lation. The  Senate  will  recall  that,  in- 
stead, we  waited  and  we  waited  and  we 
waited,  and  we  finally  had  to  take  ad  hoc 
action  in  that  instance — which  meant 
weak  action  and  action  which  simply 
postponed  the  evil  day. 

If  a  recommendation  Is  received  deal- 
ing with  railroads,  since  they  are  handled 
In  the  same  legislation  as  are  the  com- 
mercial airlines,  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished committee,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  will  consider  both  of  those  mat- 
ters— railroads  and  airlines — together: 
and  I  shall  certainly  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  that  Is  done. 

The  same  committee  has  had  before 
It,  for  8  years  or  more,  legislation  offered 
by  me  which  seeks  to  restore  to  the 
States  rights  which  were  taken  away 
from  them  imder  the  imexpected  Wis- 
consin decision  on  a  certain  part  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  eventually  had 
one  hearing  before  the  subcommittee, 
when  it  was  headed  by  our  late,  beloved 
President,  then  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Senator  John  P.  Kennedy. 

That  hearing,  held  In  the  fall  of  1959, 
ended  with  the  statement  of  Senator 
Kennedy  that  he  expected  to  have  some 
recommendations  out  of  the  subconmiit- 
tee  early  in  1960.  The  Senate  knows  and 
the  country  knows  what  happened.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  became  sub- 
merged in  a  race  for  the  Presidency.  I 
held  it  not  against  him  at  that  time,  or 
ever,  because  he  was  not  able  to  ftilfill 
what  he  had  stated  he  expected  to  do,  at 
the  end  of  that  hearing,  as  shown  by  the 
hearing  record. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  that 
legislation,  offering  back  to  the  States 
the  right  to  control,  according  to  their 
own  State  laws,  threatened  stoppages  in 
Important  local  public  utilities — 
power,  water,  gas,  and  local  transporta- 
tion; I  believe  they  were  the  ones 
named — has  never  had  any  action.  That 
legislation  is  pending  right  now. 

It  seems  as  if  we  have  had  an  tmusual 
kind  of  lassitude  in  this  field.  It  seems 
as  if  Senators  have  not  been  willing  to 
cope  with  this  difficulty.  It  Is  a  terrible 
dlflQculty  locally.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  mentioned 
what  happened  when  the  subways  in  New 
York  were  shut  down  last  year.  Worse 
than  that  has  happened  to  us  In  Florida, 
when  we  had  a  power  strike  in  west 
Florida.  That  is  terrible.  The  same  is 
true  when  there  is  a  gas  shutdown  or  a 
water  shutdown.  In  a  great  niiaiber  of 
communities  in  the  Nation,  watefe  sys- 
tems are  privately  owned.  In  such  cases 
a  terrible  emergency  at  once  confronts 
the  local  population. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  to  get 
rid  of  this  imwllllngness  to  deal  with  a 
problem  which  is  not  a  pleasant  one  but 
which  must  be  dealt  with.  Just  as  Con- 
gress finally  dealt  with  the  very  weak 
Wagner  Act  in  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartiey  Act.     We  are  perfectly  aware 
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that  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Etartley  Act  were  not  as  strong  as 
they  should  be.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida made  one  of  th  >  two  speeches  Ln  the 
cioaliix  of  the  deba'.e  on  that  act.  I  called 
attention  to  the  !act  that  the  provisions 
were  not  as  strong  as  they  should  be.  but 
that  It  would  be  very  helpfid  In  certain 
caaes  and  would  avert  what  had  hap- 
pened not  long  before  that  when  the  coal 
Industry  was  shut  down  twice  during 
World  War  n.  That  provision  has  been 
used  and  was  used  by  the  President  who 
vetoed  It.  but  whose  veto  was  overridden 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem as  vital  as  this.  I  must  con'ess  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  understand  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  will  get  over  this 
unwillingness  and  take  afBrmative  ac- 
tion. If  the  Senate  likes  what  Is  pre- 
sented to  it,  it  can  pass  it;  and  if  it  does 
not  like  It.  It  can  sulistilute  something  for 
it.  as  we  did  In  the  case  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

I  think  there  is  no  way  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  appropriate  committee,  the 
responsible  committee,  namely,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Ln  the  Senate,  has 
eraded  action  on  this  question  for  years. 
Without  the  slightest  anger.  I  want  the 
RicoES  to  show  that  not  only  the  Senator 
from  Florida  but  dozens  of  other  Sen- 
ators also  feel  the  same  way :  that  there 
has  been  a  direct  avoidance  of  any  action 
osa  this  group  of  questions.  I  hope  that 
we  will  have  action  this  time. 

There  are  several  ways  to  proceed. 
Some  prefer  compulsory  arbitration  In 
turning  back  authority  to  the  State,  we 
would  turn  it  back  for  the  State  to  act 
My  State  adopted  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion dealing  only  with  local  utilities  by 
the  unanlmoiis  vote  of  one  house  of  the 
legislature,  and  £kn  almost  unanimous 
vote  In  the  other  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Some  prefer  a  special  court,  as  in  the 
case  of  Kansas;  some  prefer  seizure,  as 
In  Virginia.  There  are  various  ways  to 
deal  with  the  problem  both  locally  and 
nationally,  but  action  that  is  positive  and 
can  best  protect  the  public  Interest 
should  be  offered  by  that  distinguished 
committee.  That  committee  Is  where 
the  responsibility  lies  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  where  the  Senator  from 
Horlda  simply  and  earnestly  requests 
that  that  responsibility  be  recogrnized  and 
legislation  reported. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  wait  very 
long  for  anything  from  the  President. 
because  we  have  already  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  Lan- 
drum-Orlffln  Act.  and  others,  that  the 
Congress  does  not  have  to  do  what  the 
admlolstratlon  wants.  It  can  and  must 
do  what  Its  duty  makes  It  believe  should 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  on  this  particular  proposal,  ex- 
cept that  I  shall  vote  for  It.  However,  I 
feel  rery  much  as  does  the  Seruitor  from 
Nfew  Tork  who  expressed  himself  by  say- 
ing that  the  47-day  delay  should  be  the 
last  one  that  we  give  In  this  case.  I  am 
not  aayliig  that  this  Is  the  last  time  I 
will  vote  for  an  extension  because  I  do 


not  know  what  is  ahead  in  the  future. 
We  may  have  further  Inaction  by  this 
distinguished  Sut>commlttee  on  Labor. 
We  hope  not  However,  that  may  be  the 
case,  and  In  that  case,  we  may  have  to 
vote  an  extension  rather  than  see  the 
disaster  of  a  general  stoppage  of  the 
railroads. 

Let  us  not  emphasize  too  greatly  what 
is  Koing  to  come  from  the  administration 
because  Congress,  in  this  field,  has  never 
.shown  an  unwillingness,  heretofore,  at 
least,  to  detU  with  these  problems  ac- 
cordmg  to  its  own  conscience,  and  not 
necessarily  relying  on  the  views  of  who- 
ever was  President  at  the  time  and  his 
advisers.  I  hope  we  will  all  vote  for  this 
Joint  resolution. 

I  shall  vote  for  it,  but  I  did  want  to 
make  these  references  to  legislation  that 
has  long  been  requested  and  has  long 
been  urged  We  know  that  ad  hoc  legis- 
lation auid  the  legislation  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  not  the  only  leg- 
islation that  has  been  offered  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  offered  a  different 
type  of  legislation  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Florida  has  offered  still  another 
proposal  in  this  field  I  am  sure  that 
others  have  offered  proposed  legislation. 
The  point  is  that  no  action  has  been 
taken  There  has  been  no  willingness  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem.  The 
senior  senator  from  Florida  thinks  that 
too  much  is  Involved  in  the  way  of  the 
general  public  interest  and  the  right  of 
the  public  to  be  protected  against  such 
things  as  a  railroad  stoppage  or  an  air- 
Ime  stoppage,  or  on  a  local  basis,  the 
stoppage  of  important  local  utilities,  for 
us  longer  to  wait  for  anybody.  We 
should  vote  our  own  convictions  and 
place  legislation  on  the  books  which  Is 
meaningful. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  stated 
how  he  thinks  It  should  be  solved  My 
bill  may  not  offer  the  wi.sest  course,  but 
I  want  anything  that  has  teeth  m  it  and 
that  will  protect  the  public. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
'At  this  point,  Mr.  Hollincs  assumed 
the  chair  > 

Mr  JAVTI^  Mr  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
to  the  point 

The  reason  we  have  demanded  of  the 
President  his  recommendations  Is  two- 
fold First.  I  have  legislation  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  as  do  Senators 
Holland.  Smathehs,  and  Morse.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  get  a  hearing.  The  rea- 
son I  cannot  get  a  hearing — and  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member— Is  that 
the  White  House  has  not  pulled  the  plug 
on  it  Until  the  White  House  says  It  is 
all  right  to  have  a  hearing,  there  will 
be  no  hearing  so  far  as  I  can  see.  While 
theoretically  we  have  the  power  to  act. 
we  cannot  get  a  hearing  or  have  a  com- 
mittee report  and  we  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  coming  here  and  tacking 
it  onto  another  bill  I  may  have  to  do 
that  but  I  would  not  consider  it  respon- 
sible This  legislation,  In  particular, 
should  be  screened — hearings  should  be 
held,  testimony  should  be  heard  from 
persons  representing  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  others  to  get  their  views,  and 
the  matter  should  be  reported. 

However,  If  there  Is  no  other  way,  we 
may  be  compelled  to  tack  it  onto  other 


legislation  and  let  the  Senate  work  its 
will.  That  course  is  most  unwise,  but 
there  Is  almost  no  alternative. 

My  second  point  Is  that  this  is  not 
something  foreign  to  the  President.  This 
concerns  executive  power.  Whatever 
we  pass  will  vest  power  In  the  President. 
It  Is  the  height  of  folly  to  legislate 
power  to  the  President  when  there  is  no 
understanding  from  him  as  to  how  he 
will  use  it  and  what  he  will  do  with  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  shall  not  yield  at  this 
point,  but  I  shall  yield  In  a  moment. 

Nevertheless,  we  had  to  do  it.  and  even 
in  the  Instance  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
we  gave  the  President  an  80-day  Injunc- 
tion In  that  Instance  I  voted  to  sustain 
the  veto,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mr.  Morse  1.  I  voted  to  sustain  the 
veto  for  many  reasons.  Including  the 
fact,  that  I  did  not  think  it  provided 
finality,  and  if  the  President  puts  us  in 
that  position  we  may  be  unable  to  do 
anything  else. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  remember  that  even 
though  he  vetoed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  it  was  passed  over  his  veto,  Presi- 
dent Tnmian  himself  found  it  necessary 
to  use  that  law  In  several  instances,  and 
very  successfully  In  several  Instances? 

Mr  JAVrrs.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

MESSAGE    rSOM    THE    MOUSE 

A  r.ossage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  iUs 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
543)  to  further  extend  the  period  pro- 
vided for  under  section  10  of  the  Railway 
Ijibor  Act  applicable  in  the  current  dis- 
pute between  the  railroad  carriers  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Railway  Labor 
Coriference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
Just  heard  the  announcement,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill,  will  work 
It  out  so  that  we  can  pass  It  here  and 
.send  it  to  the  White  House  today,  be- 
cause I  think  the  country  is  entitled  to 
know  that  there  will  be  no  railroad 
-strike  I  shall  Join  in  whatever  unani- 
mous consent  Is  required  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  complete  my 
argument:  I  ask  the  White  House  either 
to  give  us  its  recommendations  or  to  get 
off  the  back  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  let  that  commit- 
tee work  Its  win.  That  is  why  we  have 
to  appeal  to  the  President,  because,  as  we 
stand  now,  we  can  get  neither.  Until  we 
get  one  or  the  other,  I  think  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  proceed  In  an  Intelligent  and 
mature  way  to  perform  cur  responsibili- 
ties. Our  only  alternative  would  be  to 
offer  amendments  to  legislation  here  on 
the  Senate  floor.  We  have  done  It  be- 
fore. The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland  1  said  we  have  done  It  on 
other  occasions.  We  may  have  to  do  It 
now.  It  Is  by  no  means  the  optimum 
course. 

I  close  my  part  In  this  debate  by  urg- 
ing that  this  should  not  be  our  course. 
Rather,  the  White  House  should  come 
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through  with  Its  recommendations  for 
permanent  legislation  dealing  with  situ- 
ations In  which  a  grave  emergency  is 
threatened  for  the  country.  What  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
had  to  tell  us,  assembled  solemnly  in  ttie 
Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House,  that 
there  Is  no  remedy  and  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  Is  powerless,  I  think  Is  shocking, 
wrong,  and  disadvantageous  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  see  that  every- 
thing Is  done  to  correct  It  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  shoe  Is  pinching.    This  Li  the  time 
to  correct  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  this  reso- 
lution. We  had  quite  an  extended  dis- 
cussion In  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  at  the  end  of  last  week, 
and  I  believe  we  finally  arrived  at  a 
pretty  good  consensus.  The  resolutlcm 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  I  was  honored  to  have 
made  the  motion  within  the  committee. 
which  resulted  In  Its  being  brought  out, 
after  extensive  discussion.  In  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  took  a  very  active  part. 
One  of  the  ways  of  handling  this  was 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, who  I  see  in  the  Chamber,  and  who 
was  most  helpful  in  working  out  a  meth- 
od of  trying  to  get  this  matter  under  con- 
trol. The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Is  not  a  monolithic  commit- 
tee. It  Is  a  committee  where  a  wide 
range  of  the  political  spectrum  on  views 
from  right  to  left  Is  pretty  weD  repre- 
sented. So  that  In  the  end,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  concluded  that 
since  the  President  has  asked  for  this 
resolution,  he  was  entitled  to  have  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  use  crying 
over  spilt  milk.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
crisis  could  have  been  better  handled  in 
the  days  gone  by — ^Indeed.  Ln  the  months 
Just  past.  It  Is  easy  to  say  If  we  had 
handled  this  thing  better  2  or  3  months 
ago,  the  situation  would  be  healthier 
than  it  Is  today.  We  are  faced  with  a 
condition,  not  with  a  theory. 

While  47  days  does  seem  pretty  long, 
the  President  wants  47  days,  he  thinks  he 
needs  47  days,  so  that  as  the  active  head 
of  the  executive  branch  who.  In  the  last 
analysis.  Is  going  to  have  to  settle  this 
threatened  strike — we  are  not  going  to 
settle  it  down  here — the  most  we  can  do 
Is  to  pass  this  legislation  which  may  be 
of  some  assistance  to  the  Executive  in 
getting  this  matter  settled  without  a 
crippling  railroad  strike. 

The  suggestion  was  made  for  20  days. 
There  was  some  argiunent  in  committee 
on  that,  that  If  we  really  had  a  "gun" 
in  our  hands,  we  could  get  the  legislation 
more  quickly  if  we  did  not  take  so  long. 
I  do  not  buy  that  myself.  We  must  re- 
member also  that  the  Memorial  Day  re- 
cess is  coming  on  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  BO,  In  effect,  we  will  be  out  of 
here  for  the  better  part  of  that  week  dur- 
ing the  end  of  May.  Then  came  this 
thing,  but  the  26th  of  May?  I  doubt  it, 
with  the  rules  In  the  House  and  with 
committee  hearings  and  everything  else 
that  has  to  go  into  a  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation, which  to  my  way  <rf 
thinking  Is  certain  to  be  controversial. 


I  do  not  know  what  the  President  wUl 
send  down — I  do  not  believe  anyone  else 
knows  what  the  Presldmt  wUl  send 
down— but  BO  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  little  time  to  think 
about  it.  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
time  to  see  whether  we  need  some 
amendments.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  time  to  see  whether  we  need  a 
substitute  bill. 

For  myself,  I  would  give  the  President 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  unless  he  did 
something  which  was  clearly  wrong. 
So  that  with  45  days  to  act,  and  the 
Memorial  Day  recess  coming  along,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  governed 
and  will  be  affected  by  the  imanlmous 
recommendation  made  by  the  commit- 
tee vested  with  the  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter.  That  is  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  chaired  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Bb.  Hnx], 
who  has  probably  had  more  experience 
in  this  general  labor  field  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  He  is  behind 
this  resolution.  I  am  behind  it.  The 
entire  Republican  delegation  on  that 
committee  is  behind  it.  Every  Demo- 
cratic member  is  behind  It. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  remarks  and  support.  In  regard 
to  the  resolution  provldiing  for  47  days 
Instead  of  20  days,  or  a  lesser  period  of 
time  the  longer  period  was  agreed  upon 
because  of  recommendations  made  by 
House  Members.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hn.t],  together  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavftsI 
know  that  I  proposed  a  30-day  period  at 
our  meeting  with  the  President.  At  the 
meeting  at  the  White  House,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Speaker  McCormack,  and 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  that  were 
there,  said  that  30  days.  In  their  judg- 
ment, would  not  be  long  enough  for 
House  action  because  of  some  differences 
in  the  parliamentary  procedure  in  the 
House  as  compared  to  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  we  agreed  to  fix  45  days  In- 
stead of  30  days.  Then  later  we  set  an 
additional  2  dajrs,  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  In  my  opening  remarks  today  on 
this  legislation. 

At  risk  of  starting  a  diversionary  dis- 
cussion, in  view  of  the  very  sincere 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hollaiti)],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoik  [Mr.  JavitsI,  I  wish  to 
say  this  In  behalf  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabcuna  [Mr.  Hnj.].  One  cannot 
serve  imder  a  more  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant and  chairman  of  any  committee 
than  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hnx]. 

Also  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborougb],  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subeommitee  on  Labor,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  has  never  avoided 
discussing  the  problem  of  legislation  on 
which  we  have  not  held  hearings.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  statistical  record  of 
other  committees  of  the  Senate  that  do 
not  hold  hearings  on  a  good  many  bills 
referred  to  them.  My  criticism  of  bills 
not  coming  to  hearing  would  go  only 


to  cases  where  the  committee  gives  no 
consideration  within  the  committee  as 
to  whether  to  come  to  hearing  or  not 
to  come  to  hearing. 

Therefore,  I  rise  as  a  witness  in  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Htll ] , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH],  when  I  say  that  although  It  is 
true  there  have  been  labor  bills  before 
our  committee,  that  have  not  come  to 
hearing,  there  has  been  a  large,  large 
volume  of  work  performed  by  the  full 
committee  and  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Legislation  and  that  record  is  out- 
standing. 

We  have  had  discussions  within  the 
committee  of  whether  to  have  hearings 
on  a  whole  series  of  package  amendments 
on  Taft-Hartley,  or  take  up  one  bill  at 
a  time. 

We  have  discussed  as  a  committee, 
time  and  time  again,  the  matter  of  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  labor  bills  referred 
to  us  and  we  have  tried  to  select  those 
bills  that  In  our  judgment  should  re- 
ceive priority  treatment. 

Those  discussions  have  taken  place 
many  times.  There  has  not  been  any 
deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
committee, to  bury  legislation  In  com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
I  am  satisfied  the  discussions  we  have 
had  here  today  will  be  productive.  It 
is  good  to  call  the  attention  of  commit- 
tees to  views  which  are  held  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  committee.  I  do  not  need  to  speak 
for  them.  I  could  not,  if  I  wanted  to. 
But  the  chairman  of  the  fuH  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
will  imdoubtedly  make  this  discussion  a 
matter  of  discussion  within  their  com- 
mittees. But  here  again,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  a  question  of  what  legis- 
lation should  come  first  and  what  legisla- 
tion should  be  laid  aside.  That  is  for  the 
committee  to  decide. 

Now,  I  am  delighted  to  have  listened 
to  the  message  that  just  came  over  from 
the  House,  that  it  has  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  543,  which  Is  identical 
In  language  to  the  pending  btislness  of 
the  Senate,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  (H  J. 
Res.  543)  to  further  extend  the  period 
provided  for  under  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  applicable  In  the  cur- 
rent dispute  between  the  railroad  car- 
riers represented  by  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Conference  and  certain  of 
their  employees,  which  was  read  twice  by 
Its  title. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Par- 
liamentarian advised  me  that  It  would  be 
In  order  by  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  543. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
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Jeot — I  simply  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  In  the  Record  the  text  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  9  with  its  18  spon- 
sors In  addition  to  myself,  which  calls 
upon  the  President  to  give  his  final  plan 
for  dealing  precisely  with  this  dispute 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

SJ  Rrs.  9 
Resolved  by  £/ie  Senate  and  Hou-ie  of  Rt-p- 
reMentatiies  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CongTen<<  ax^emhled  That  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  1«  hereby  directed  to  commence  Im- 
mediately a  complete  study  of  the  opera- 
tlooa  and  adequacy  of  the  emergency  labor 
dlaputea  provision*  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
and  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress,  no  later  than 
one  bundred  and  twenty  days  alter  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  reaolutlon.  the  findings  of 
auch  study  together  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  such  amendments  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  as  will  provide  Improved 
permanent  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
emergency  labor  disputes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
conalder  House  Joint  Resolution  543  as  a 
substitute  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
79? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
Uon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  now  to  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  on  House  Joint 
Reaolutlon  543.  The  yeas  and  nays  hav- 
ing been  granted  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 79.  the  Parliamentarian  advises 
me  that  the  yeas  and  nays  must  be  re- 
quested on  House  Joint  Resolution  543. 
which  Is  a  substitute  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  suid 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  third  reading  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  543 . 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  It  pass' 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
rou. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  for  Indiana  [Mr. 
Haktkz],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lauschi],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoNGl,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Moktoya],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  E)akota  (Mr.  Buh- 
Dicx]  are  absent  on  official  bitslness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewstu],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
LAml,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magitdson],  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Miiuiesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
DALil.  the  Senator  from  UUh  (Mr 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr 
SPONci.  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr   Nelson),  are  necesarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B\YHl.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
iMr.  BuRDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr  Eastland  1 .  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr  ErvinI.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr  DoddI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  IMr  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr  Mon- 
TOYAl.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr  MACNT7SON  I,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr  Nel.sonI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  SponcI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHKL  I  announce  tJiat  the 
-Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr  Cooper], 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  IMr  Dirkskn 
and  Mr  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr  Hansen),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr  Hruska).  the  Senator 
from  Cahfornia  IMr.  Murphy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  Dom- 
iNicK  1  is  absent  on  oCBclal  business. 

If  p.'-esent  and  votins.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr  Cooper),  the  Sena- 
tor from  IDinois  1  Mr  Dirksen  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  IMr  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  WyomlnR  IMr  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr  Murphy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr  Tower  I  wuuJd  each  vote 
yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bennett 

Bible 

BOKgs 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Caae 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Oore 

Orlffln 


Mclntyre 


Bayh 
Brewster 
Burdlck 
Cooper 

DlrkBen 

Dodd 

Doailnick 

Eastland 

Krvln 
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YEAS— 72 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan   N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Ma^e 

Kennedy  N  Y 

Kuchel 

Long.  La 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

NAYS— 3 

Metcalf 


Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Russell 

.Scott 

Smathors 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Ty  dings 

Williams.  N  J 

Wuilams,  Del. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young.  N  Dak 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO— 2« 

Montoya 
Moas 
Murphy 
Nelson 


Haiuien 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Jacluon 

Lauache 

Long.  Mo 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

Mondale 


Pell 
Percy 
Spong 
Tower 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  no  small  task  to  voice  the  praises  owed 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MoRSEl  for  all  of  his  many  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  labor-management 
relations.  His  outstanding  record  In  the 
area  speaks  abundantly  more  than  any 
expressions  I  can  utter  at  the  moment 

I  will  say,  however,  that  Senator 
MoRSE.  by  steering  through  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  this  latest  extension 
of  the  cooling -off  period  in  the  railway 
dispute,  may  well  serve  to  prevent  one 
of  the  most  critical  national  economic 
disasters  to  be  witnessed  in  the  past  dec- 
ade His  appreciation  of  the  untold 
consequences  of  a  railroad  strike  at  this 
particular  time  in  our  history  are  not 
exceiled  by  anyone.  So  we  are  gratefu) 
once  again  for  the  expertise  of  Senator 
Morse  and  for  his  unmatched  ability  to 
advise  the  Senate  of  the  proper  course  to 
take  in  matters  of  this  nature.  All  of  us 
hope  the  additional  time  will  result  in  a 
successful  settlement. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits]  Is  similarly  to  be  thanked 
for  offering  his  own  strong  and  highly 
articulate  support  on  this  measure 
Without  It.  and  without  his  profound 
expertise  in  this  area,  the  Senate  un- 
doubtedly would  not  have  responded  in 
the  swift  and  effective  fashion  so  vital 
In  these  circumstances.  Along  with  Sen- 
ator Javh?.  we  are  Indebted  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
joining  to  assure  expeditious  action 
Particularly,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
backing  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland]  and  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark].  Their  views  and 
their  assistance  are  always  welcome. 

Finally,  to  the  highly  able  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill) 
goes  high  praise  for  making  possible  the 
prompt  action  which  was  so  essential 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Senator  Hill 
has  consistently  demonstrated  in  this 
body  his  unparalleled  capacity  to  accom- 
plish outstanding  legislative  achieve- 
ments. The  action  on  this  measure  was 
no  exception. 


INVESTMENT  TAX   CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6950)  to  restore  the  investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


So  House  Joint  Resolution  543  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine  bus- 
iness, with  a  time  limitation  on  state- 
ments of  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  but 


that  those  who  wish  to  exceed  the  limita- 
tion feel  free  to  do  so.     

The   PRJBBIDINO   OPPICKR.    With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  R4ANPOWER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS,  RESOURCBS,  UTILIZA- 
TION, AND  TRAINING— 44ESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  116) 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  January  1966.  14  yoimg  men — high 
school  dropouts — enrolled  In  a  Balti- 
more Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram. Eight  months  later,  most  of  them 
had  returned  to  school,  helped  by  part- 
time  work  and  wages  received  through 
job  training. 

Last  February  in  the  same  city,  29 
women — all  on  the  relief  rolls— grad- 
uated from  a  federally  sponsored  course 
to  tndn  nurses'  aids.  Today  they  are 
off  welfare,  working  In  hospitals.  As 
they  help  themselves  and  their  families, 
they  are  helping  the  Nation  meet  Its 
critical  shortage  of  health  workers. 

In  Chicago  last  summer,  six  employ- 
ment oflQces  were  set  up  for  teenagers 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act — and  run  by  the  young 
people  themselves.  Through  these  cen- 
ters. 750  young  men  and  women  got  Jobs. 
What  might  have  been  empty  summers 
became,  for  them,  a  satisfying,  produc- 
tive time. 

These  examples  of  progress  are  the  re- 
sult of  programs  begun  only  a  few  years 
ago — programs  which  reflect  the  Nation's 
commitment  to  a  positive  manpower 
policy. 

By  bringing  new  skills  to  thousands  of 
Americans,  these  programs  are  fueling 
the  ambitions  and  fulfilling  the  hopes  of 
many  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
condemned  to  Idleness — not  by  choice  but 
by  lack  of  opportimlty. 

This  manpower  report  to  the  Congress, 
submitted  imder  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  surveys  the 
progress  we  have  made  In  the  last  year. 
It  also  points  up  the  troubling  and  per- 
sistent problems  of  unemployment  In  a 
prosperous  economy — and  the  steps  we 
must  take  to  overcome  those  problems. 


TEAM.    lte« 


-A   TSAR   or   PROOKnS 


An  effective  manpower  policy  depends 
on  a  healthy  economy.  In  1968,  this 
Nation's  imemployment  rate  dropped  be- 
low 4  percent — reaching  a  13-year  low. 
Seventy-four  million  people  were  woilc- 
ing,  nearly  2  million  more  than  when 
the  year  began. 

The  total  production  of  goods  and 
services  In  America  Increased  to  an  his- 
toric 1740  blllloD— $58  blllloQ  more  than 
in  1965.  On  the  whole,  Jobe  ware  paying 
better  than  ever  and  were  more  regular 
and  secure  than  they  had  been  In  many 
years.  More  than  98  percent  of  men  In 
the  labor  force  with  famlllM  to  stipport 
were  fit  woiic.    The  after-tax  Inoozne  of 


American  famlllea  Increased,  after  allow- 
ing for  price  Increases,  by  3.5  percent. 

Thla  economic  progress  did  not  occur 
by  chance.  It  was  the  achievement  of 
business  and  labor.  It  was  the  result 
of  gradually  improving  education.  Much 
of  it  also  came  from  caref id  efforts  by 
Government  to  encourage  and  sustain 
economic  growth — and  to  carry  out  hu- 
mane and  positive  manpower  programs. 

Those  efforts — even  the  newest  of 
them — have  been  remarkably  fruitful. 
Through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  strength- 
ened by  the  1965  and  1966  amendments, 
and  through  other  progressive  measures, 
we  have  taken  vital  steps  to  assure  oppor- 
timlty to  all  oiu*  citizens. 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  for  example, 
imder  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs: 

About  600,000  unemployed  and  imder- 
employed  workers  had  been  enrolled  in 
training; 

Three  out  of  four  trainees  who  com- 
pleted their  classroom  work  had  gone 
on  to  regular  employment; 

Nearly  nine  out  of  10  citizens  who  had 
completed  on-the-job  training  were 
gainfully  employed; 

Thotisands  of  citizens  most  in  need  of 
help — Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican 
Americans,  and  other  disadvantaged 
young  Americans — ^had  received  train- 
ing; 

Workers  by  the  thousands  were  being 
trained  to  relieve  acute  manpower 
shortages  In  the  health  fields  and  in  a 
variety  of  other  occupations. 

By  late  1966,  imder  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act: 

More  than  800,000  young  people  had 
received  a  new  start  through  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

Thousands  of  poor  boys  and  girls, 
many  who  were  at  less  than  a  fourth- 
grade  literacy  level,  had  gotten  training 
and  Jobe  through  the  Job  Corps. 

Two  hundred  thousand  young  men  and 
women,  who  might  have  been  forced  to 
leave  college  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, had  continued  '  their  education 
through  the  college  work-study  program. 

One  hundired  and  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand needy  family  breadwinners  were 
given  new  skills  through  the  work  ex- 
perience and  training  program. 

"niese  programs  are  helping  more 
than  a  million  Americans  each  year  to 
gain  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for 
steady  productive  employment. 

TBS  TAMAOOX  OF  FROSPBUTT 

Our  manpower  programs  have  ac- 
complished much.  They  must  be  con- 
tinued— and  their  mcnnentum  increased. 
For  the  year  1966  reminded  us  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  will  not,  by  It- 
self, eliminate  all  unemployment  and 
underemployment. 

Last  year  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  dropped  to  S.8  percent  and  the  rate 
for  married  men  to  below  2  percent,  an 
impressively  low  figure.  But  we  have  no 
naaoa  to  be  complacent.  The  tragedy 
of  Joblessness  Is  not  oixly  in  the  amount 
of  unemployment — but  In  the  kind  of 
unempk^xnent. 


Over  12  percent  of  our  young  people 
aged  16  to  19  were  still  looking  for  Jobs 
at  the  jrear's  end. 

Among  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups,  the  imemployment  rate  was  al- 
most double  the  overall  rate. 

In  slums  and  depressed  rural  areas, 
joblessness  ran  close  to  10  [>ercent.  And 
one  out  of  every  three  people  In  those 
areas  who  are  or  ought  to  be  working 
today  faces  some  severe  employment 
problem. 

Much  of  this  imemployment  occurred 
not  because  Jobs  were  unavailable,  but 
because  people  were  unable  to  fill  Jobs, 
or,  for  various  reasons,  unwilling  to  fill 
them. 

Often  the  J{rf)  Is  in"  one  place — but  the 
worker  in  another. 

Or  the  Job  calls  for  a  special  skill — 
a  skill  the  unemployed  person  does  not 
have. 

The  employer  insists  on  a  high  school 
diploma — ^but  the  Jobaeeker  quit  school 
without  this  qualification. 

An  employer  demands  a  "clean  rec- 
ord"— but  the  applicant  has  a  record 
marred  by  a  Juvenile  arrest. 

A  Job  offers  1  day's  work  a  week — but 
the  worker  needs  5  days'  pay  to  support 
his  ftunlly. 

AH  these  problems  have  long  been  with 
us.  In  the  past,  however,  they  were  often 
obscured  by  general  unemployment: 
when  thousands  of  skilled  experienced 
workers  were  searching  for  work,  scant 
attention  was  paid  to  the  Jobless  high 
school  dropout. 

Today,  illuminated  by  prosperity,  these 
problems  stand  out  more  clearly. 

At  the  end  of  1966,  about  2.9  million 
workers  were  unemployed.  But  it  is  es- 
timated that  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  about  10.5  million  workers  suffered 
some  unemployment. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  10.5  mil- 
lion workers  were  only  temporarily  out 
of  Jobs — and  soon  found  work.  The 
young  worker  Just  entering  the  labor 
force  belongs  to  this  group;  the  bank 
teller  who  has  left  his  Job  to  seek  a  better 
one;  the  lathe  operator  who  has  been  laid 
off  while  adjustments  are  made  in  the 
production  schedule. 

We  caimot  eliminate  all  temporary  un- 
employment. In  a  free  and  mobile  so- 
ciety, people  must  be  able  to  change  Jobs 
and  get  better  ones;  workers  must  be  able 
to  leave  and  enter  the  labor  force  at  will; 
and  the  rate  of  production  of  particular 
firms  and  Industries  must  be  free  to  re- 
spond to  market  forces. 

We  must  seek,  however,  to  minimize 
the  hardships  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment: 

By  making  It  unnecessary  for  young 
men  and  women  to  spend  long  weeks  Job 
hunting  after  they  leave  school; 

By  providing  greater  year-round  op- 
portunities to  seasonal  workers; 

By  Improving  Job  referral  services  to 
bring  Jobs  and  workers  closer  together. 

Our  manpower  programs  seek  to  &o 
Just  those  things — and  to  reduce  the 
waste  and  frustration  that  result  from 
even  short  spells  of  unemployment. 

But  our  manpower  prognxaa  must  do 
more.  They  must  reach  the  workers  who 
are  unemployed  for  long  periods  and 
those  who  are  frequently  out  of  woiic. 
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PrriimlnaiT  estimates  from  our  l«bor 
fone  surv«7  show  th«t  durlnii:  19M  there 
were  2.5  million  American  workers  who 
■<ir«  joblesB  for  IS  weeks  or  more  during 
tbe  ytmr.  Of  those,  about  700,000  were 
out  of  work  during  more  than  half  of  the 
year.  Another  one-half  to  1  mlllton  po- 
tential workers  had  abandoned  the 
aaareh  for  a  Job.  at  least  temporarily, 
and  were  not  even  counted  as  unem- 
ployed. Still  another  500.000  unem- 
ployed were  probably  missed  by  the  labor 
force  survey.  Others  were  employed  at 
p«rt-tlme  Jobs  when  they  needed  full- 
time  work. 

Some  of  these  workers  should  not  be  In 
the  labor  force  at  all,  Including  those  too 
old  or  too  ill  to  hold  steady  jobs.  These 
peoi>le  can  be  helped  by  Improvements  In 
our  health,  public  assistance,  and  social 
security  programs. 

Others  In  this  group  have  the  skill  and 
experience  to  And  and  hold  good  Jobs. 
Tlwy  can  be  helped  by  lmprovement«  In 
our  employment  services,  and  by  actions 
to  reduce  seasonal  unemployment. 

But  there  are  many  who  need  special 
manpower  services  before  they  can  be- 
come fully  adequate  workers  and  eam- 
erB.  Precise  measurement  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  ahead  U  difficult — In- 
deed, Impossible.  But  we  can  estimate 
that  there  are  roughly  2  million  potential 
workers  who  can  be  helped  and  are  will- 
ing to  help  themselves. 

These  are  the  dropouts — young  men 
and  women  who  have  left  school  with  In- 
adequate education  and  without  skills. 
I^tcklng  experience,  they  cannot  find 
work;  lacking  work,  they  can  never  get 
experience. 

They  are  older  workers  whose  obsolete 
•klUa  are  useless  In  today's  Job  market. 

They  are  Negroes,  Mexican  Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans.  and  others  barred  from 
Jotoa  by  other  people's  prejudice. 

Tliey  are  the  Illiterate,  the  migrants, 
the  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped, the  young  men  rejected  as  unfit 
for  military  service. 

Tills  la  the  effort  that  has  to  be  made — 
to  reduce  unemployment  to  the  point 
where  all  that  remains  is  the  result  of 
Inevitable  movements  within  the  work 
force,  irreducible  seasonal  factors,  and  a 
■nan  number  of  people  whose  dlsad- 
vantaces  or  dromistances  preclude  their 
mUafactory  employment. 

T%e  remaining  problem  is  formidable 
aad  Its  solution  will  take  time.  But  it  Is 
of  manageable  proportions. 

Never  before  have  we  had  so  great  an 
opportunity — or  so  urgent  an  obllga- 
tloo — ^to  bring  training  and  skills  to  peo- 
ple wUllng  to  help  themselves. 

These  Americans  need  hope,  not  hand- 
twits.  They  want — and  deserve — work 
and  training,  not  welfare. 

HZW  DIKXCTIOICS  n*  MANPOWXm  POUCT 

If  we  are  to  proceed  in  practical  ways 
to  AHlst  the  unemployed,  we  must  smrsue 
five  new  directions  in  manpower  policy. 


nations — perhaps  none — can 
match  the  achievements  of  our  educa- 
tlanal  ajrstem.  None  equals  the  reoord 
of  our  economy.    Tet  our  youth  unem- 

rate  Is  the  highest  of  any  mod- 


We  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  two 
out  of  three  young  pecvile  who  do  not 
go  to  college  and  the  many  others  who 
do  not  finish  college.  As  citizens  and 
supporters  of  public  education,  we  should 
be  as  concerned  about  assisting  them  in 
their  transition  from  school  to  Job  as  we 
are  about  preparing  others  for  college. 

Too  many  young  men  and  women  face 
long  and  bitter  months  of  Job  hunting  or 
marginal  work  after  leaving  school.  Our 
society  has  not  yet  established  satisfac- 
tory ways  to  bridge  the  gBp  between 
school  and  work.  If  we  fall  to  deal  ener- 
getically with  this  problem,  thousands  of 
young  people  will  continue  to  lapse  Into 
years  of  intermittent,  unrewcxding  and 
menial  labor. 

Our  interest  In  a  young  person  should 
not  stop  when  he  finishes — or  drops  out 
of — school.  Our  concern  should  become 
even  greater  then.  It  should  extend  to 
the  point  at  which  every  young  person 
becomes  self-sufflclent.  Any  other  view 
would  not  only  lack  humanity — It  would 
be  false  economy. 

Other  nations  have  developed  broad 
Industry  training  and  internship  pro- 
grams, offering  education  and  experi- 
ence to  young  people  entering  a  trade  or 
profession.  6tiL  others  have  established 
close  ties  between  educational  institu- 
tions said  employment  agencies  at  all 
levels. 

We  can  profit  by  Uie&e  examples  if  we: 

Build  into  our  employment  system  a 
broader  concept  of  apprenticeship  and 
work  experience; 

Establish  in  our  educational  programs 
opportunities  for  students  to  learn  more 
about  the  world  of  work ; 

Build  a  system  in  which  education  and 
work  experience  are  brought  together  to 
provide  the  kind  of  preparation  that  fits 
the  needs  of  our  society. 

To  achieve  these  ends.  I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  our  educational  programs 
and  our  manpower  programs,  between 
learning  and  earning  in  America.  By 
more  closely  relating  the  two  we  can  re- 
duce the  high  unemplojrment  rate  among 
young  Americans. 

In  this  task,  the  Secretaries  will  con- 
sult State  education  and  employment 
agencies,  local  boards  of  education,  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders,  and  the  special 
Committee  on  Administration  of  Train- 
ing Programs  which  Congress  recently 
authorized.  They  will  also  review  such 
related  problems  as  the  difference  be- 
tween laws  relating  to  the  school -leaving 
age  and  those  governing  the  age  for 
entering  certain  occupations,  and  any 
applications  of  minimum  wage  agree- 
ments, laws  or  practices  which  inhibit 
experimentation  in  adding  a  work  con- 
tent to  educatioruil  programs. 

3.    WE    MUST    CONCXMTmATS    OUI    ErrOBTS 

Six  year  ago.  ger^ral  unemployment 
plagued  the  country.  Nearly  seven  per- 
cent of  our  workers  could  not  find  Jobs. 
Every  State  and  almost  every  city  suf- 
fered. The  situation  was  far  worse  in 
Klums  and  depressed  rural  areas  than  in 
the  suburbs — but  unemployment  was  so 
widespread  that  it  had  to  be  fought 
everywhere. 


The  Nation's  employment  map  shows 
150  major  labor  areas.  In  March  and 
April  of  IMl,  unemployment  In  101  of 
these  areas  exceeded  6  percent.  At  the 
end  of  1963.  38  of  these  150  areas  still 
suffered  high  unemployment. 

By  the  end  of  1966,  only  eight  of  the 
major  labor  areas  had  an  imemployment 
rate  above  6  percent.  An  expanding 
economy,  strengthened  educational  pro- 
grams and  public  and  private  manpower 
training  efforts,  had  created  jobs  and 
trained  men  to  All  them. 

But  2  million  Americans  needing 
employment  assistance  still  remained — 
Americans  who  could  be  helped  and  who 
were  willing  to  help  themselves.  Educa- 
tion, training,  swift  economic  advances 
somehow  had  passed  them  by. 

Last  year,  to  develop  a  body  of  de- 
tailed information  about  these  unem- 
ployed citizens  and  their  problems  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  surveyed  unemploy- 
ment in  selected  slums  throughout  the 
country. 

This  survey  concluded  that — 

Unemployment  in  the  city  slums  is 
three  times  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

One  out  of  three  potential  workers  In 
those  areas  Is  not  adequately  employed — 
including  those  who  could  be  working 
but  are  not;  those  who  are  working  part- 
time  but  want  full-time  jobs,  and  those 
who  are  working  full-time  but  earning 
substandard  wages. 

The  results  of  this  study  show  not  only 
where  the  unemployed  are  but  why  they 
are  jobless.  The  study  concluded  that 
despite  the  spectacular  growth  of  our 
economy,  despite  improvements  in  the 
human  and  social  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can life,  the  unemployment  rate  in  many 
of  these  depressed  areas  Is  as  high  as  it 
was  6  years  ago. 

To  the  extent  that  the  remaining  un- 
employment is  concentrated  In  these 
areas,  our  programs  also  must  be  con- 
centrated. To  scatter  our  effort  now  Ls 
to  waste  It. 

I  have  asked  Congress  to  provide  an 
additional  $135  million  in  fiscal  1968 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for 
a  new  manpower  program  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  our  most  disadvan- 
taged citizens. 

With  these  funds,  we  can : 

Focus  our  services  more  sharply  upon 
areas  and  individuals  in  greatest  need. 

Tailor  these  services  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  individual — counseling, 
health  services,  training,  and  foUowup 
assistance  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Enlist  the  support  of  local  business  and 
labor  organizations — the  key  to  any  suc- 
cessful employment  program. 

But  the  need  was  too  urgent  to  permit 
delay.  Accordingly,  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  to  begin  this  special  manpower 
program  Immediately  with  all  available 
resources. 

Our  manpower  programs  also  must  be 
specially  aimed  at  two  other  groups: 
seasonally  employed  workers  and  the 
handicapped. 
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Thousands  of  seasonally  employed 
workers  lead  hard,  uncertain  lives.  For 
them,  employment  is  detennlned  not  by 
their  abilities  or  opportunities  but  by  the 
calendar.  Among  them  are  construction 
workers  and  hired  farm  laborers — espe- 
cisdly  migrant  farmworkers,  who  pick 
a  meager  living  from  the  soil,  "traveling 
everywhere  but  living  nowhere." 

To  help  these  workers,  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  co(H>eration 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  detailed  survey  of  seasonal  un- 
emplojrment and  underemployment — 
and  to  find  ways  to  deal  vrlth  these 
problems. 

This  study  should  seek  methods  by 
which  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, through  their  contracting  proce- 
dures and  other  activities,  can  reduce 
seasonal  lags  in  employment,  especially 
In  the  construction  Industry.  It  should 
e.\plore  the  feasibility  of  a  migrant  man- 
power corporation  and  other  ways  to 
help  regularize  the  employmrait  of  hired 
farmworkers,  particularly  migratory 
farmworkers. 

For  thousands  of  mentally  and  phys- 
ically handicapped  Americans,  employ- 
ment has  too  long  been  considered  an 
exclusive  concern  of  charity.  Yet,  we 
know  that  many  handicapped  citizens 
can  learn  important  skills,  and  can  be- 
come effective  workers. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  explore  additional  ways 
in  which  business,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment can  provide  more  meaningful  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  handicapped 
citizens. 

3      WC    MirST    MAKC    OTHt  OVXRAU.    MANPOWKS 

irro«T  MosE  EPncnNT 

Our  major  commitment  to  an  afi^ma- 
tive  manpower  policy  is  relatively  recent. 
Many  of  our  manpower  programs  are 
new,  and  we  are  still  building  the  ma- 
chinery to  carry  them  out.  By  a  combi- 
nation of  law  and  delegation  of  author- 
ity, the  Department  of  Labor  has  pri- 
mary operating  responsibility  for  man- 
power programs. 

But  the  problems  of  manpower  devel- 
opment cut  across  organizational  lines. 
They  are  closely  intertwined  with  prob- 
lems of  social,  economic,  and  educational 
development.  Accordingly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  established  close 
working  ties  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  having  responsibilities  in 
these  areas. 

Perhaps,  the  most  important  of  these 
new  working  ties  Is  the  recent  delegation 
of  several  OEO  adult  work  and  training 
programs  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
These  arrangements  link  the  Labor  De- 
partment's responsibility  in  the  manpow- 
er area  with  OEO's  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating antipoverty  programs.  They 
provide  local  initiative  by  the  carrying 
out  of  local  programs  through  com- 
munity action  agencies  wherever  this  is 
practicable. 

We  are  working  to  strengthen  those 
ties:  to  centralize,  oonsoUdate,  and 
streamline  our  operations. 


The  task  of  manpower  devel(H)ment,  of 
course,  cannot  be  a  Federal  task  alone. 
Recognising  thlo,  we  are  placing  greater 
emphasu  on  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams conducted  by  private  employers. 

As  the  demand  Increases  for  workers 
with  special  sklUs,  we  should  take  posi- 
tive steps  particularly  to  encourage  pri- 
vate Job  training  efforts: 

Plrst.  We  must  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  our  plans.  I 
have  asked  Congress  to  provide  funds 
for  a  systematic  study  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  answer  these  questions: 
What  public  and  private  Job  training 
programs  are  now  available?  Whom  do 
they  serve?    What  needs  remain  unmet? 

Second.  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  In  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  to  establish  a  Task 
Force  on  Occupational  Training.  This 
task  force,  with  members  drawn  from 
business,  labor,  agriculture  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  will  survey  training  programs 
operated  by  private  industry,  and  will 
recommend  ways  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  promote  and  assist  private 
training  programs. 

Third.  I  have  recommended  that  Con- 
gress provide  an  additional  $5.6  million 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  aid 
private  industry  in  experimental  projects 
providing  a  wide  range  of  services  and 
training  to  seriously  disadvantaged 
workers. 

Fourth.  I  am  asking  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Agriculture  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  both  short-term  and 
future  manpower  needs  and  the  supply 
of  workers  in  rural  America.  With  this 
information,  we  will  be  able  to  plan  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  workers  and  of  our 
rural  economy. 

4.    WS    MUST   MAKX    MJUTABT    BERVICE    A    PATH 
TO    PRODUCTIVE    CARKXBS 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  have  an 
opportunity  to  perform  vital  military 
service.  They  can  also  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  prepare  them  for 
civilian  careers  after  their  service. 

In  fiscal  1966,  750,000  servicemen  com- 
pleted specialized  training  programs.  In 
almost  2,000  different  courses,  from 
automobile  repair  to  aerospace  technol- 
ogy, these  young  citizens  have  gained 
skills  and  experience  which  help  them  to 
obtain  civilian  Jobs. 

The  armed  services  have  also  made 
educational  growth  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  servicemen  through  the  n.S. 
Armed  I\>rces  Institute  and  other  edu- 
cational programs.  Nearly  80,000  serv- 
icemen earned  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  diploma  last  year. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  launched  "Project  100,000"  to  accept 
and  train  thousands  of  young  men  who 
were  previously  rejected  as  unfit  for 
military  service.  Under  this  program. 
40,000  young  men  are  Joining  the  Armed 
Forces  this  year.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand will  Join  next  year.  All  will  re- 
ceive specialized  training  to  help  them 
become  good  soldiers — and  later,  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  military 
specialists  whose  training  does  not  lead 
directly  to  civilian  employment. 


To  help  them,  I  have  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  make  available,  to  the 
mn.Tiimiin  extent  possible,  inservice 
training  and  educational  opportunities 
which  will  increase  their  chances  for 
employment  in  civilian  life. 

S.    WE    MUST   WORK    TOWARD   A    MORE    COMPRX- 
HEMSrVB    MANTOWZR    PROGRAM 

If  our  manpower  programs  are  to 
reach  as  many  workers  as  they  must, 
we  should  strengthen  the  Federal-State 
emplojm:ient  service  so  that  it  can  im- 
prove job  placement,  provide  better 
training  and  Job  information,  and  offer 
guidance  and  counseling  to  all  those  who 
need  these  vital  services. 

A  sound  economic  and  manpower 
policy  also  requires  effective  measures 
for  maintaining  the  income  of  the 
worker  and  his  family  when  working 
patterns  change. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  amend  the  un- 
employment insurance  laws  to  provide 
training,  guidance,  or  other  services  in 
conjunction  with  extended  benefits  to 
the  long-term  unemployed.  I  urge 
Congress  also  to  extend  the  protection 
of  the  system  to  additional  workers,  to 
establish  a  more  realistic  level  of  bene- 
fits, and  to  correct  the  abuses  which  oc- 
cur within  the  present  system. 

Along  with  the  improvements  I  have 
proposed  in  the  social  security  system 
and  our  public  assistance  programs,  these 
steps  will  enhance  the  lives  of  millions 
of  poor  families  and  give  them  incentives 
to  improve  their  education  and  their  job 
potential.  Further,  I  have  proposed 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
that  Job  Corpsmen,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpsmen,  and  others  engsiged  in  work 
and  training  under  that  act  should  be 
given  greater  incentives  to  work,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  earn  more  vrtthout  a 
corresponding  loss  of  welfare  assistance 
to  their  families. 

Our  economic  system  must  have  swle- 
quate  "manpower" — but  manpower  is  not 
enough.  The  economic  system  is  a 
means.     Its  end  is  the  individual. 

To  better  serve  the  deeper  piuT>ose  of 
our  manpower  programs,  we  must  seek 
tuiswers  to  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  unemployment. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide $20  million  for  a  special  census  of 
3  million  households  in  America. 

Among  other  data,  this  population  cen- 
sus will  give  us  vitally  needed  manpower 
Information  about  imemployed  Ameri- 
cans. It  will  provide  for  us  a  more  com- 
plete profile  of  the  jobless  worker. 
Where  does  he  live?  How  much  educa- 
tion and  training  does  he  have?  What 
are  his  health  and  economic  problems? 
What  other  obstacles  must  be  overcome 
to  find  and  hold  a  Job? 

CONCLUSION 

We  know  that  a  vigorous  economy  and 
an  effective  educational  system  are  the 
bedrock  of  an  effective  manpower  policy. 

Our  economy  is  healthy,  and  our  un- 
employment rate  is  low.  We  work  with 
constant  vigilance  to  keep  that  rate  low. 

The  18  landmark  educational  meas- 
ures I  proposed  and  you  In  the  Con- 
gress enacted  are  symbols  of  our  belief 
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that  education  Is  the  moet  Important  tn- 
reatment  ire  can  make  In  the  Nation's 
future. 

Thus,  on  these  foundations — a  thrtvlng 
economy  and  educational  progress — we 
can  shape  our  manpower  policies  to: 

Prevent  the  misuse,  and  nonuse,  of  our 
youth. 

Meet  squarely  the  problems  of  the  2 
million  Americans  who  need  employment 
assistance  and  who  stand  ready  to  help 
themselves. 

Meet  the  needs  of  a  burgeoning  econ- 
omy for  skilled  workers. 

Help  workers  with  special  employment 
problems — the  handicapped,  the  migrant 
vorker,  the  armed  services  rejectee 

Bring  workers  to  jobs  as  well  as  jobs  to 
vorkers. 

Develop  a  closer  partnership  with  busi- 
ness and  private  agencies. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  progress  of 
our  manpower  programs  over  the  past 
years.  This  progress  is  not  material  for 
bold  headlines:  quiet  victories  seldom 
are. 

One  man's  struggle  to  Improve  hlm- 
Klf,  to  learn  new  skills  and  discard  old 
habits.  Is  deeply  personal  and  often  pain- 
ful. 

But  each  day  victories  are  being  won — 
In  dozens  of  neighborhood  youth  cen- 
ten.  In  acorea  of  Job  Corps  camps.  In 
thousands  of  training  projects  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

Often  our  progress  is  measured  not  by 
what  happened  but  by  what  has  been 
avoided.  The  high  school  dropout  whose 
name  might  have  been  recorded  on  a 
police  blotter — but  was  not  because  he 
learned  a  skill  auid  got  a  good  job.  The 
father  of  five  who  might  have  waited  in 
line  for  his  relief  check — but  did  not  be- 
cause he  was  trained  and  went  on  to 
steady  employment. 

The  yardstick  we  must  use  Is  not  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  past — but 
what  we  must  do  In  the  future 

We  will  do  our  best.  We  will  try  and 
try  again.  We  will  never  lose  sight  of 
our  goal — to  guarantee  to  every  man  an 
o|H>ortunlty  to  unlock  his  own  potential ; 
to  earn  the  satisfaction  of  standing  on 
his  own  two  feet. 

Our  goal,  In  short.  Is  to  offer  to  every 
citizen  one  of  the  greatest  blessings:  a 
sure  sense  of  his  own  usefulness. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Th«  Whits  House.  May  1, 1967. 


INVESTMENT      COMPANY      AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OP  1967 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man, Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Washington.  DC.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  and 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to 
define  the  equitable  standards  govern- 
ing relationships  between  investment 
companies  and  their  Investment  advisers 
and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying paper,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRSSIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  reeolution  oX  th«  Legislature  ot  the 
State   ot    WUouixsln,    to    Ihe    Cunmiltt««    ou 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 

"AsaxMBLT  Joint  Resolctiok  51 
"An  enrolled  Jolut  resolution  memorializing 
Conejess  ot  direct  the  .Secretary  i>f  Agricul- 
ture to  ro-operate  with  state  offlclala  on 
state  laws  regulating  the  grain  shipping 
Industry 

"Whereas,  the  Wisconsin  Grain  and  Ware- 
house Commission  was  created  in  IOCS:  and 
"Whereas,  this  commission  since  Its  for- 
mation has  protected  the  Interests  of  the 
grain  shipper's  in  this  area  by  Inspecting 
the  grain  and  weighing  procedures  relat- 
ing to  grain  shipments  Into  and  out  of  this 
state:   and 

"Whereas,  through  Its  conscientious  and 
diligent  efforts  the  commission  has  been  suc- 
ceasful  In  controlling  unethical  practices 
In  grain  inspecting  and  weighing  and  has 
become  known  and  respected  the  world  over: 
and 

Whereas.  In  191S  the  United  States  Ware- 
house Act  was  passed  by  Congress.  This 
act  was  passed  to  complement  state  super- 
vi.slon  ^iver  certain  Indxistrles  liiriudtng  the 
grain  shipment  Industry  but  not  to  replace 
this  supervision:  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Federal  Warehouse  Act.  however,  grain  firms 
are  being  allowed  to  become  completely  free 
of  state  supervision  and  t*)  conduct  their 
own  ln.spect;ons  and  grain  weighing  proce- 
dures:  and 

•Wher»>as.  It  has  been  verlfled  through 
every  day  exp«'riencee  that  a  disinterested 
3rd  party  Inspector  Is  a  neceaslty  In  grain 
weighing  and  inspecting  operations  for  the 
public   welfare:    and 

Whereas,  this  Is  a  proper  area  for  state 
supervision,   and 

"Whereas,  tl'.e  Sviperlor  area  has  been  clas- 
sified by  the  United  States  government  as 
an  economically  depressed  area  and.  If  the 
grain  firms  are  successful  In  coming  under 
the  federal  act,  over  100  people  will  be  out 
of  work,   and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  authorized  to  co-operate  with  state 
officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
state  laws  relating  to  warehouses,  ware- 
housemen, weighers,  etc  :  now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate 
ooncumng,  TTiat  the  legislature  respect- 
fully memorlallzes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  co-operate  with  state  officials 
and  state  laws  in  the  area  of  grain  ship- 
ments as  suthorleed  by  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  In  the  Interests  of  public 
welfare  and  the  economy  of  this  state:  and, 
be  it  further 

■  Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Clerk  of  he  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  this  state 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"A3sembly  Chief  Clerk. 
"Habold  V.   Pboeklicm. 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"William  P    Nugent. 

"Senate  Chief  Clerk" 
A    Joint    res<:ilutlon    of    the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Colorado:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular  AITalrs: 


*^ous«  Joint  Memorial  1013 
"Memorializing  the  Oongreaa  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  u  may  b«  nec- 
essary to  estabilah  an  adequate  and  per- 
manent national  cemetery  system  to  make 
national  cemeteries  avaUable   with  burial 
spaces  for  all  United  States  military  serv- 
ice men  and  women  who  are  entitled  to  the 
same,  and  wish  to  be  Interred  there 
"Whereas,   Figures,   compiled   by   the   De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
show  that  of  the  4.873  servicemen  who  lost 
their  Uvea  In  the  fight  for  freedom  In  Viet 
Nam  during  the  period,  873  or  30.4  per  cent 
were  burled  In  national  cemeteries:   and  al- 
though one  In  five  were  actually  Interred  in 
national  cemeteries,  many  more  would  prob- 
ably   have    also    been    burled    In    a    national 
ccmeterj'  had  there  been  available  space  near 
the  home  of  next  of  kin:  and 

"Whereas.  Over  the  past  three  years  there 
has  been  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  federal  agencies  to  sharply  curtail  or  do 
away  altogether  with  any  further  provision 
for  national  cemeteries.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  stated  unequlvocably,  'We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  expansion  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  Is  undesirable.  The  Admin- 
istration firmly  believes  that  funeral  benefits 
now  paid  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  under  Social  Security  are  far  preferable 
to  the  furnishing  of  Interment  facilities  by 
the  Government.  Legislation  to  this  end 
would  not  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President',  and 

"Whereas,  Present  day  burial  exp>en8e8  are 
sufficiently  high  without  placing  on  the  vet- 
eran's and  serviceman's  dependent  the  added 
cost  of  purchasing  a  burial  plot.  This  cost 
can  run  into  astronomical  figures  for  the 
widow  who  has  little  Income:  and 

"Whereas.  The  burial  allowances  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  those  pro- 
vided under  Social  Security  are  far  too 
meager  to  provide  for  the  last  rites  of  most 
veterans  and  servicemen:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Department  of  the  Army 
has  advised  Congress  that.  'The  Administra- 
tion has  determined  that  it  Is  opposed  to 
any  further  expansion  of  the  present  na- 
tional cemetery  system  with  the  exception 
of  Arlington  National  Cemetery,';  and 

'Whereas.  It  Is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
present  administration  Is  determined  to  end 
the  national  cemetery  sjrstem  just  as  soon 
as  present  facilities  are  exhausted.  This 
procedure  Is  a  rank  departure  from  the  long- 
time precedent  that  veterans  who  have  served 
their  nation  In  time  of  war  are  entitled  to 
burial  Bites  provided  by  the  United  States 
government;    now.    therefore, 

"Be  It  Re$olt>e<t  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 0/  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  con- 
curring herein: 

"That  this  General  Assembly  strongly  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
such  action  as  necessary  to  forertall  the  pres- 
ent plans  of  the  Buerau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  administration,  and  to  oppose  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
supports  the  administration's  policy  of  no 
further  expanalon  of  the  national  cemetery 
system,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  as  many  national  ceme- 
teries have  already  exhausted  available  space 
and  several  others  are  scheduled  for  closing 
this  year;  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  be  requested  to  estabilah  an 
adequate  and  permanent  national  cemetery 
system  to  make  national  cemeteries  available 
with  burial  spaces  for  all  United  States  mUl- 
tary  service  men  and  women  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  same,  and  wish  to  be  interred 
there;  and 

"Be  is  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  reaoluUon  be  forwarded  to  the  Mcrttary 
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of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and  chief  dark 
of  the  United  SUtea  Houm  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. Prealdsnt  of  the  United  States;  the  Ban- 
arable  Robert  8.  lIcNamara.  Seoretary  ot 
Defense;  the  Honorable  Cb*rlaa  L.  Schulta. 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  to  tb« 
members  of  the  Congress  from  the  Stat*  of 
Colorado:  Senator  Gordon  Allott.  Senator 
Peter  Domlnlck,  Congieaaman  Wayne  N. 
Asplnall,  Congressman  Donald  O.  Brotsman, 
Congressman  Prank  E.  Brlns,  and  Congreaa- 
man  Byron  O.  Rogers. 

"John  D.  Vandbihoof, 
■Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Hknbt  C.  KTMnaoocH. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

"Mark  A.  Hocan, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"COMTOKT    W.    SHAW, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"RxaoLunow  43 
"A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  New  York  memorallzlng  the 

Congress   of   the   United   BUtea   to  make 

Columbus  Day,  the  twelfth  day  of  October, 

a  federal  public  holiday 

"Whereas.  For  many  years  the  Stat*  of 
New  York  has  accorded  recognition  to  the 
great  discoverer  of  this  land,  Christopher 
Columbus,  by  providing  by  law  that  the 
twelfth  day  of  October  In  each  year,  the 
anniversary  day  of  his  discovery,  be  a  legal 
public  holiday  In  this  state:  and 

"Whereas,  Although  many  orther  states 
have  also  made  Columbus  Day  a  legal  boll- 
day,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  provided  the  same  recognition  to 
that  Intrepid  and  famous  explorer  who  met 
and  conquered  the  then  as  yet  uncharted 
extremities  ot  the  endless  seaa  by  makmg 
Columbus  Day  a  federal  legal  public  holiday; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  Just  and  fitting  that  Chrla- 
topber  Columbus  be  similarly  honored  fed- 
erally for  his  memorable  voyage  and  dis- 
covery of  America;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur),  That 
the  Oongresa  of  the  United  States  be  and 
It  la  hereby  req>ectfully  memoralUed  to  en- 
act aultable  legislation  to  make  Columbua 
Day.  tha  twelfth  day  of  October,  a  federal 
legal  public  holiday;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  (U  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary 
of  tha  Senate,  one  copy  to  the  Clark  of  tha 
House  of  Representatives,  and  ana  copy  to 
teach  member  of  the  Congreaa  from  tba 
SUte  of  New  York. 

"By  order  of  the  Senate 

"Albkst  J.  Abbams, 

"Secretary. 

"In  aasembly,  March  23,  1967,  Concurred 
In  without  amendment. 

"John  T.  McKknnan, 

"CJerk." 


8.443.  A  bUl  to  autborlae  the  Secretary 
of  tb*  Intwlor  to  conalder  a  petition  for 
relnstatament  (tf  aa  oil  and  gaa  leaaa  (Wyo- 
ming 0380123) :  (Sept.  No.  303) . 

By  Mr.  AIIDBBSON,  from  tha  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

SJ.Raa.  SS.  Joint  resolution  conaentlng 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Intovtata 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gaa  (Rept.  No. 
202).  

BIIiB  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNTOTA)  : 

S.  1667.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farm- 
ers who  are  directed  to  remove  their  milk 
from  commercial  markets  because  It  con- 
tains rcsiduea  of  chemicals  registered  and 
approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Andxiison  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  aeparate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

a.  1658.  A  bill  to  authorise  regulations  re- 
quiring certain  vessels  to  use  bridge  to  bridge 
radiotelephone  communications  while  oper- 
ating in  certain  areas  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Casx  when  he  In- 
troduced ttie  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1659.  A  bill  to  am«nd  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relatlonshlpa  between 
Inveatmant  companlea  and  their  investment 
advlsera  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
otber  ptupoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  ramarks  of  Mr.  SPARiufAN  when 
he  Introduced  tha  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  METCAIJ*.  from  the  Commlttaa  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1601.  A  bUl  to  Inereaaa  the  appropria- 
tion authorisation  for  oo&tlnuing  work  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  tba  Secretary  oC 
the  Interior  (Rept.  No.  304) . 

By  Mr.  HANSXN,  from  tha  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amand- 
ment: 


EXTENSION  FORI  YEAR  THE  AU- 
THORITY OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
AGRICULTURE  TO  MAKE  CER- 
TAIN INDEB4NITY  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  Senator  Montoya 
and  myself,  an  amendment  to  section 
S31(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  to  extend  for  1  year  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
indeoanlty  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remove  their  milk 
from  commercial  markets.  Such  re- 
moval, due  to  unsafe  levels  of  chemical 
residue  In  the  milk,  has  resulted  In  the 
threat  of  bankruptcy  to  many  producers 
in  west  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Farmers 
In  this  region  are  curroitly  dumping 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  milk  every 
day. 

The  chemicals  involved,  notably  DDT 
and  its  derivatives,  are  registered  and 
approved  for  use  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Yet  there  ts  no  feder- 
ally regulated  cystem  of  laboratory 
aoalyBiB  to  determine  a  uniform  level  of 
tolerance.  Aa  a  result,  particularly  In 
tbe  ootton-gTOwtng  aectians  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  west  "Pexas,  theee  chemicals  are 


freely  used  to  dust  cotton  from  air- 
planes. This  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
tamination of  the  earth  and  the  air,  as 
well  as  the  cattle  feed  which  Is  grown  In 
the  area  and  subsequently  fed  to  mllk- 
produclng  stock. 

Prior  to  March  15,  1967,  there  was  a 
tolerance  of  zero  parts  of  DDT  residue 
allowed  In  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Upon  the  application  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  California  and  the  de- 
partment of  public  health  of  that  State,  a 
hearing  was  held  and  the  level  was 
changed  to  1.25  parts  per  million.  Yet 
even  this  level  is  becoming  Impossible  for 
the  dairy  farmers  In  west  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  to  meet.  Drought  conditions, 
wind,  and  oUier  climatic  conditions  cause 
the  level  of  absorption  to  vary  consid- 
erably. Laboratory  tests  are  also  vari- 
able and  unreliable,  showing  a  low  con- 
tent of  residue  at  one  period  and  a  high 
content  at  another.  No  means  are  cur- 
rently available  to  the  fanner  to  enable 
him  to  check  his  milk  for  safety  levels 
prior  to  Its  being  sent  out  for  processing 
and  distribution.  Since  milk  is  extremely 
perishable,  he  has  no  recourse.  Mice  his 
milk  Is  rejected,  but  to  get  rid  of  it.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  Is  causing  an  ex- 
treme financial  hardship  on  the  Indi- 
vidual farmer,  as  well  as  on  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  entire  region. 

Remedies  are  available,  but  they  will 
take  time.  Though  the  California  hear- 
ings showed  that  levels  of  2.5  parta  per 
million  are  acceptable  for  human  con- 
sumption, such  an  increase  would  have 
to  be  established  as  the  legal  tolerance 
level.  If  the  tolerance  level  is  not  raised, 
then  adequate  Federal  testing  procedures 
should  be  made  available  to  the  fanners 
in  advance  so  that  they  may  protect 
themselves  against  unexpected  and  un- 
foreseen rejection.  Perhaps  the  only  so- 
lution would  be  to  bar  the  use  of  DDT 
and  its  derivatives  altogether. 

UntU  these  alternatives  become  avail- 
able, the  plight  of  the  dairy  farmer  re- 
mains intolerable.  Under  title  7  of  the 
1964  Agriculture  Act  a  fund — the  milk 
indemnity  payment  program — In  excess 
of  $8  million  was  set  aside  for  producers 
caught  imder  FDA  enforcement  policy. 
The  1966  version  cut  this  amount  to 
$500,000  and  is  due  to  expire  Jime  30  of 
this  year.  It  Is  estimated  that  produc- 
ers already  in  trouble  could  dissipate  this 
fund  In  6  months.  The  legislation  I 
have  Introduced  is  designed  to  extend  the 
expiration  date  for  1  year  and  to  return 
the  fund  to  its  original  level  of  $8  million. 
This  would  sJlow  the  producers  to  re- 
main in  business  while  acceptable  test- 
ing and  grading  procedures  are  estab- 
lished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yaa- 
BORouGH  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1657)  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  farmers  who  are  directed  to  re- 
move their  milk  from  commercial  mar- 
kets because  It  contains  residues  of 
chemicals  registered  and  approved  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  Montoya)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
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toy  Ita  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


NAVIOATIONAL  SAFETY  RADIO  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  entitled 
the  NavlgaUonal  Safety  Radio  Act  of 
19«7. 

Thla  measure  is  designed  to  help  to 
assure  that  ships  using  America's  in- 
creasingly crowded  waterways  operate 
with  greater  safety.  My  bill  would  seek 
to  accomplish  this  by  requiring  most 
oommercial  shipping  to  make  more  wide- 
spread use  of  bridge- to- bridge  radio 
communications  while  operating  in  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  are  keyed  to 
making  this  requirement  applicable  to 
large  vessels — those  which,  in  a  collision. 
can  cause  heavy  loss  of  life  and  get  prop- 
erty damage. 

My  bill  would  apply  to  self-propelled 
passenger  ships  of  100  or  more  gross 
tons — a  vessel's  enclosed  space  expressed 
In  cubic  feet — to  other  motorized  vessels 
of  300  or  more  gross  tons  and  to  special 
purpose  craft,  such  as  dredges,  when 
their  operations  might  be  a  hindrance  to 
recular  shipping  traffic  The  tonnage 
standards  would  exempt  most  tugs. 
barges  and  pleasure  craft,  according  to 
marttlme  experts,  while  they  would  ap- 
ply to  every  ship  of  significant  size 

There  Is  a  division  of  opinion  in  ship- 
ping circles  whether  even  the  heavier 
iMuves,  or  strings  of  barges,  should  be 
required  to  use  the  bridge  radio  tele- 
phone system.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
settle  that  Issue  here.  This  is  a  question 
that  should  be  explored  in  committee 
hearings. 

The  language  of  the  bill  does  not  cover 
foreign-flag  vessels,  as  such.  But  since 
Uj8.  navigation  laws  apply  to  all  vessels 
of  whatever  flag  when  they  are  in  US. 
waters,  the  effect  would  be  to  require 
that  foreign  vessels  also  carry  bridge-to- 
bridge  radiotelephones. 

At  present  the  master  or  pilot  of  a 
Teasel  can  use  two  differ  nt  methods  for 
avoiding  collision.  These  are  radar, 
which  tells  him  only  the  location  of  an 
oncoming  ship,  or  the  marine  rules  of 
the  road,  a  mandatory  system  by  which 
two  approaching  vessels  determine  which 
one  has  the  right-of-way 

The  chief  feature  of  the  rules  of  the 
road,  prescribed  whistle  signals,  has  often 
been  criticized.  Seamen  complain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  on  a  windy  day.  or  when 
there  is  conflicting  noise  from  other 
■hips,  or  from  onshore,  the  sound  of  the 
whistles  may  not  be  clear.  Although 
some  deck  officers  remedy  this  by  watch- 
ing for  puffs  of  steam  that  follow  the 
wiiistles.  even  this  source  of  informa- 
tion Is  being  cut  off  as  dlesel  engine  ves- 
sels are  put  into  service.  The  whistles 
on  diesels  do  not  emit  steam. 

The  major  drawback  of  both  radar  and 
the  rules  of  the  road,  I  am  told.  Is  that 
they  tell  so  little  about  the  intentions  of 
appro(u:hlng  sldppers,  intentions  which. 
tf  carried  out.  could  put  two  vessels  on  a 
collision  course. 

I<ast  year  two  tankers  collided  at  the 
lower  entrance  to  Newark  Bay.  In  New 


York  Harbor,  killing  33  seamen.  Com- 
menting on  the  moments  preceding  the 
crash,  when  the  rules  of  the  rocul  were 
in  effect,  the  Newark,  N  J  ,  News  said  in 
a  July  10  story : 

Prom  their  te«tlraony  during  the  (Coaat 
Ouordi  inquiry,  the  pilot*  and  deck  officers 
of  the  two  veaaels  revealed  their  confualon 
concerning  the  Intentions  of  each  other's 
ships  in  a  close  crossing  situation 

Although  the  Coast  Guard  is  .still  to  es- 
tablish the  blame  for  the  accident,  some 
experienced  seamen  believe  the  collision 
might  have  been  averted  had  the  bridges 
of  both  ships  been  In  radio  communica- 
tion with  each  other 

In  the  case  of  the  liners  Stockholm  and 
Andrea  Doria.  which  collided  in  1956  with 
a  loss  of  50  lives,  marttlme  experts  feel 
.strongly  that  the  crash  could  have  been 
prevented  by  the  use  of  bridge-to-brldge 
radio  telephone. 

In  contrast  to  the  Inflexibility  of  the 
rules  of  the  road  and  radar,  brldse-to- 
bridKe  radio  Is  highly  flexible.  It  can 
put  two  skippers  hiUi  Instantaneous,  even 
continuous,  touch  for  the  exchange  of 
e.ssential  information  until  their  vessels 
have  safely  passed  each  other 

Bridge-to-brtdge  radio,  at  pre.sent.  is 
mandatory  only  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
is  used  to  a  varying  degree  elsewhere,  in- 
cluding Port  Philadelphia.  New  York 
Harbor,  and  San  FYanci.sco.  but  only  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Despite  thi.s,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  noted  that  since  the  system 
was  instituted  in  Port  Philadelphia, 
■  there  has  been  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
collision  frequency  " 

In  light  of  apparently  successful  ex- 
perience with  bridge  radio  telephones,  it 
would  be  sensible,  I  believe,  to  make  much 
greater  use  of  them  than  is  presently 
the  case  From  a  cost  standpoint  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  doing 
this.  I  understand  that  the  portable 
radio  that  would  be  used  costs  about 
$700,  a  small  enough  sum  to  pay  for  the 
protection  of  human  life  and  multl-mll- 
llon-doUar  ships. 

Further,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  set  aside  a  special  radio 
frequency,  known  as  channel  13,  primar- 
ily to  handle  exchanges  of  navigational 
information  between  ships  and  for  use 
in  maritime  emergencies.  Since  trans- 
missions on  this  frequency  typically  are 
of  short  duration,  its  flexibility  should 
not  be  impaired  by  greater  use 

Last  July,  Adm.  Charles  P.  Murphy, 
chief  of  the  Coast  Guard's  Office  of  Mer- 
chant Marine  Safety,  was  quoted  by  the 
New  York  Times  as  saying : 

We  believe  It  (bridge-to-brldge  radio) 
has  to  be  a  mandatory  system 

This  is  the  intent  of  my  bill,  and  I 
urge  that  it  be  enacted  in  this  session  of 
Congress 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S  1658  >  to  authorize  regula- 
tions requiring  certain  vessels  to  use 
bridge-to-brldge  radiotelephone  com- 
mumcations  while  operating  In  certain 
areas  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  Introduced  by  Mr.  Case, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


REGULATION    OF    INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  a  bill  proposed  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  amend 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
and  the  Investment  Advisors  Act  of  1940. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  a  series 
of  detailed  studies  made  by  the  Com- 
mission, its  staff,  and  consultants. 
These  studies  were  made  pursuant  to 
section  141  b>  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940.  authorizing  the  Com- 
mission, if  It  flnds  that  "any  substantial 
further  Increase  In  the  size  of  Investment 
companies  creates  any  problem  Involv- 
ing the  protection  of  Investors  or  the 
public  interest,  to  make  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation" and  to  report  the  results  to 
the  Congress.  Various  aspects  of  the 
mutual  fund  Industry  have  been  studied 
by  the  Commission.  Its  staff,  and  the 
academic  community  since  1958.  The 
most  recent  of  these,  the  Commission'*! 
■Report  on  the  Public  Policy  Implica- 
tions of  Investment  Company  Growth." 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  De- 
cember 2,  1966. 

Millions  of  Americans — many  of  them 
of  modest  means — have  Inve.'ted  their 
savings  In  mutual  funds  ana  In  other 
kinds  of  investment  companies,  and 
many  more  of  our  citizens  wiU  un- 
doubtedly Invest  enormous  additional 
sums  m  these  companies  in  years  to 
come.  The  amount  already  Invested  ex- 
ceeds $46  billion. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  long  Interest  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  tind  Currency 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  securities 
laws  of  our  country.  Today  this  sub- 
ject is  of  special  Importance  in  view  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  mutusJ  fund 
Industry.  In  1940  when  the  Investment 
Company  Act  was  enacted,  mutual  funds 
with  their  300,000  shareholders  and  total 
assets  of  $450  million  were  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  securities  Industry.  Today 
mutual  funds  occupy  a  central  position 
In  our  economy,  having  assets  of  over 
$40  billion  and  over  S'i  million  Investors. 

This  bill,  prepared  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
laws  which  regulate  our  Nation's  invest- 
ment companies,  and  to  determine 
whether  existing  law  adequately  serves 
the  present  needs  of  these  Investors  and 
the  national  economy.  It  will,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  us  an  opportunity  to  assure 
fairness  and  equity  between  these  inves- 
tors and  those  who  manage  their  money. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  in  addition 
to  considering  the  specific  proposals 
encompassed  in  this  bill,  will  seek  sug- 
gestions and  alternate  courses  of  action 
for  dealing  with  these  problems.  We 
shall  welcome  suggestions  from  Investors 
and  members  of  the  mutual  fund  com- 
munity as  well  as  from  the  entire  se- 
curities Industry.  Legislation  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Senate  only  after 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  all 
points  of  view  and  of  the  effect  of  such 
legislation  on  the  national  economy. 

The  bill  Is  long  and  complicated,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  SEC  Is  even  longer.     Together  they 
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add  up  to  124  pages.  For  this  reason. 
I  am  not  asking  to  have  the  bill  and  the 
explanation  printed  In  the  Rscoao,  as  is 
my  usual  custom  with  a  bill  of  this  sort. 

Instead.  I  am  having  the  SECs  expla- 
nation of  the  bill  printed  as  a  committee 
print,  together  with  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  bill,  which  will  make 
It  possible  to  refer  to  the  bill's  pages  and 
lines.  This  will  make  a  most  useful 
document  for  the  Senators  and  the  In- 
dustry representatives  working  on  the 
bill.  I  expect  that  It  will  be  available 
in  3  or  4  days,  thinks  to  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

So  that  all  members  of  the  committee 
will  have  «m  opportimity  to  hear  and 
question  the  witnesses,  hearings  on  this 
bill  will  be  held  before  the  full  committee 
In  room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  June  19.  1967.  Those 
desiring  to  be  heard  may  get  in  touch 
vMh  Lewis  G.  Odom.  Jr.,  staff  director, 
telephone  ntmaber  225-3921. 

The  PRESIDrNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (8.  1659)  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
the  equitable  standards  governing  rela- 
tionships between  Investment  companies 
and  their  Investment  advisers  and  prin- 
cipal underwriters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkxah,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RxcoM)  the  letter  of  transmittal  of 
this  legislative  proposal  from  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

SxCOXITIXa  Ain>  BXCH&lfGK  CoKmssiow, 

Wathinffton.  D.C..  May  1.  19$7. 
The  PaxussicT  of  tux  Skhati. 
The  SrKAKxB  or  m  Hottsi  or  Rkmubknta- 


Six:  I  have  the  honor  to  tranamlt  legU- 
latlve  proposals  unanimously  recommended 
by  the  Securities  ajid  Exchange  Oommlaslon 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  Introduce^. 
and  enacted  In  this  first  seulon  of  tbe  iWtb 
CongreH.  They  would  provide  addlUon&l 
protecUon  for  mutual  fund  sharebolders  In 
areas  where  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
industry  since  enactment  of  the  investment 
Company  Act  of  1040  has  created  needs  which 
were  either  unanticipated  or  of  secondary 
Importance  at  that  time.  Between  tbe  end 
of  1940  and  June  30.  1906,  Inveatment  com- 
pany assets  Increased  from  about  93.1  bil- 
lion to  •40.4  billion.  Most  of  this  growth 
was  accounted  for  by  mutual  funds,  whose 
net  assets  Increased  from  $4B0  million  at 
the  end  of  1940  to  about  $38.3  blUlon  at 
June  30.al90a.  By  the  end  of  190S  there 
were  more  than  3.500,000  mutual  fund  in- 
vestors as  compared  with  leas  than  300,000 
m  1940. 

The  Commission's  proposals  are  the  out- 
growth of  studies  made  by  or  for  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  Congressional  direc- 
tion, prlmarUy  that  contained  In  Section 
14(b)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  which  authorlBea  the  CommlsBlon  If 
It  nnda  "that  any  substantial  farther  in- 
crease in  the  stse  of  Investment  companies 
creates  any  problem  InTolvthg  the  protection 


of  ln««Bton  or  the  pablle  Interest,  to  malce 
a  study  and  Invostlgatton"  and  to  report  the 
results  to  the  Oongraai. 

The  fltat  of  Umm  studies,  which  com- 
menoed  In  IBM  pursuant  to  Commission 
direction,  waa  made  by  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  That  report  submitted  to 
the  Congreas  in  August  of  1963  found  that 
the  more  Important  current  problems  In  the 
mutual  fund  Industry  Involved  potential 
conflicts  of  Interest  between  the  fund  man- 
agement and  shareholders  and  the  Impact 
of  fund  growth  and  purchases  on  stock 
prices.  The  Wharton  School  Report  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Beport  of  the  staS  of  the 
Commission's  Special  Study  of  the  Securi- 
ties Markets,  which.  Insofar  as  mutual  funds 
were  concerned,  examined  sales  of  mutual 
fund  shares  including  sales  practices  and 
the  special  problems  raised  by  the  so-called 
front-end  load  In  the  sale  of  periodic  pay- 
ment plana  for  the  accumulation  of  such 
shares. 

Neither  the  Special  Study  nor  the  Wharton 
Report  was  a  report  by  the  Commission. 
Following  publication  of  these  reports  the 
Commission  undertook  to  evaluate  the  pub- 
lic policy  questions  that  they  raised  as  part 
of  an  extensive  study  of  Its  own  and  to  re- 
port Its  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
The  results  of  that  study  are  found  In  the 
Commission's  Report  on  the  Public  Policy 
Implications  on  Investment  Company 
Growth  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  December  3.  1966  and  published  as 
House  Report  No.  3337.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
The  legislative  proposals  transmitted  here- 
with are  designed  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  that  report. 

Areas  of  primary  concern  In  the  report  In- 
cluded the  costs  of  management  and  sales 
charges.  Mutual  funds,  althou^  <wdlnarlly 
organised  either  as  corporations  or  as  busi- 
ness trusts,  usually  are  managed  and  oper- 
ated not  by  their  own  officers  and  employees 
but  by  separate  entitles  which  provide  man- 
agement and  advisory  services  under  contract 
with  the  fund.  Traditionally  these  contracts 
have  provided  for  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  a  percentage  of  the  assets  of  the  fund. 
As  the  ftmds  have  grown  in  sise  the  amounts 
of  management  fees  have  likewise  grown  and 
the  Commission's  report  concluded  that 
economies  of  scale  in  the  costs  of  managing 
large  poola  of  aaaets  have  seldom  be«n  shared 
equitably  with  investment  company  share- 
holders. The  proposed  legislation  would  ex- 
pressly require  that  management  fees  be 
reasonable  and  make  this  standard  enforce- 
able In  the  courts.  However,  any  person  at- 
tacking tbe  reasonableness  of  a  management 
fee  which  had  been  approved  by  the  fund's 
directors  as  required  by  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  would  have  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  fee  was  unreasonable.  A  require- 
ment that  the  fee  be  reasonable  would  ap- 
pear Inherent  In  the  fiduciary  relationship 
between  Investment  company  shareholders 
and  an  Investment  advisory  organization 
which  is  In  eBectlve  control  of  the  fund. 
The  existing  provisions  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act,  however,  provide  no  adequate 
means  by  which  such  a  requirement  may  be 
enforced. 

Tbe  propoaed  legislation  would  also  place 
a  6%  celling  on  charges  for  mutual  fund 
sales,  subject  to  a  power  in  the  Commission 
to  grant  exceptions  where  appropriate.  This 
proposed  maximum  charge  would  still  be 
BubstantiaUy  greater  than  tbe  sales  charges 
generally  prevailing  in  the  securities  mar- 
kets such  as  stock  exchange  commissions  or 
ovsr-ths-counter  markups  for  securities  of 
comparable  quality.  As  a  result,  in  pert,  of 
the  resale  price  maintenance  scheme  pro- 
vided In  Section  32 (d)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act,  which  the  mutual  fund  Indus- 
try regards  as  important  for  the  preservation 
of  the  existing  pattern  of  distribution  of 
such  shares,  eompetltlon  has  not  operated  to 


reduce  sales  loads.  Rather  the  sales  <diarges 
paid  by  the  average  or  smaU  Investor  have 
tended  to  Increase  as  investment  companiea 
competed  for  the  favor  of  dealers  and  their 
salesmen. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  sales  charges 
paid  by  those  Investors,  generally  small  in- 
vestors, who  acciimuiate  mutual  fund 
shares  by  monthly  payments  over  a  period  of 
years.  Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
statute,  up  to  50%  of  the  first  year's  pay- 
ments may  be  deducted  for  sales  charges. 
The  Commission's  study  as  well  as  the  Spe- 
cial Study  showed  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  such  investors  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  complete  their  plans,  with  the  re- 
sult that  up  to  half  of  the  money  that  they 
pay  In  goes  for  sales  costs.  The  'proposed 
legislation  would  eliminate  the  front- end 
load  feature  and  require  that  sales  charges 
be  spread  equally  over  all  payments,  thus  re- 
ducing the  undue  risk  of  loss  suffered  by 
those  Investors  who  do  not  complete  their 
plans,  as  well  as  making  sure  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  tbe  money  paid  by  an  Investor 
Is  Invested  for  his  benefit. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  con- 
tain other  provisions  which  are  designed 
primarily  to  facilitate  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act,  to  eliminate  certain  anomalous 
situations,  and  to  update  and  correct  certain 
provisions. 

These  legislative  proposals  recognize  as  did 
the  Commission's  TepoTt  that  on  the  whole 
the  investment  company  Industry  reflects 
diligent  management  by  competent  persons. 
that  the  industry  has  provided  a  useful  and 
desirable  means  for  investors  to  obtain  di- 
versification of  investment  risks  and  profes- 
sional Investment  management  and  that 
drastic  changes  In  the  Investment  Company 
Act  cf  1940  are  not  required.  We  believe, 
however,  that  enactment  of  these  proposals 
would  assure  fairer  treatment  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  Including  many  of  mod- 
est means,  who  have  chosen  to  invest 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  Investment  com- 
pany securities. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  this 
Bill  would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Mandkl  F.  CoBur, 

Chaii-man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  mutual  fund  Industry, 
with  Its  3  Va  million  shareholders  and  $40 
bllllon  in  total  assets  occupies  a  central 
position  in  our  Nation's  economy.  The 
S£X:'s  1966  report  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  enable  the  Congress  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  .this  Industry  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  it — someUiing  which  has 
not  been  done  since  1940. 

In  Introducing  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  In  calling  for  hearings  and  ex- 
ecutive consideration  by  the  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Senator  Spark- 
man,  our  esteemed  chairman,  has  as- 
sured the  Investing  public  of  prompt  con- 
structive action  by  the  Senate  cm  this 
subject.  In  view  of  the  extreme  com- 
plexities of  this  legislation,  I  am  especial- 
ly grateful  that  we  eu%  to  have  the  skilled 
Euid  most  experienced  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Spakkuan,  both  at  the  committee 
level  and  on  the  Senate  floor.  I.  for  one, 
am  grateful  that  Senator  Sparkmah  is 
able  to  devote  his  most  valuable  time  and 
efforts  to  this  teglslstlon. 

Hearings  by  the  full  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  also  enable  all 
committee  members  to  hear  and  qfuestion 
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witnesses  so  that  they  may  become  com- 
pletely familiar  with  this  most  Important 
subject. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  PASS- 
PORT LAWS— AMENDMENTS 

AICKNDIICNT    NO      ITS 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  amendments  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (8.  1418  >  to  make  several  changes  In 
the  passport  laws  presently  in  force, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMrNDUENT    NO      n» 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  <for  himself  and  Mr 
THtnuiOND*  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  6950)  to  restore  the 
Investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


BILL  RKl-'ERRED  BACK  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  FURTHER  STUDY— ^.  1029 

iSi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
185,  S.  1029.  a  bill  to  improve  certain 
benefits  for  employees  who  serve  in  high- 
riak  situations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  further  study. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  1b  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING  OP 
CERTAIN  REPORTS  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  extended  until  May  31.  1967,  to 
file  certain  reports  of  Its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations.  These  re- 
ports are  entitled  "Investigations  Into 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies." 
and  "Investigation  Into  FHA  Multiple 
Dwelling  Projects." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS.  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  64  AND 
8.1602 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12  and  13  the  Government  Opera- 
tions C(»nmittee  will  hold  Initial  hearings 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84.  which 
proposes  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development  in 
the  United  States.  This  measure  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Mundt  and  20  other 
Senators. 

The  committee  will  also  consider  a  re- 
lated bill.  S.  1602.  Introduced  by  Senators 
MAmriKLo  aixl  Mttcalf,  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Northwest  Re- 
gional Service  Corporation. 


To  assist  In  the  conduct  of  these  hear- 
ings I  have  asked  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI  to  act  as 
cochairman  of  the  committee,  and  he 
has  graciously  accepted  the  task  The 
hearings  will  begin  on  June  12,  m  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any 
persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this  legisla- 
tion may  contact  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, room  3308.  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr  ProxmxreI  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr 
FuLBRiGHTl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  bill  612,  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARING  ON  THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  CENTER— S  915 

Mr  TYDLNGS  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machiner>',  I  »1sh  to  announce 
hearings  for  the  consideration  of  S  915. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  3. 
1967.  at  2:30  pm.,  and  May  4.  1967.  at 
9.30  am.  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  hearing  room,  room  6226. 
New  Senate  Office  Building 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


OKLAHOMA  UNIVERSITY  STU- 
DENTS SUPPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  over  US  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  become  more  reasonable  and  ration- 
al In  recent  days  us  a  result  of  the  excel- 
lent reports  given  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  General  Westmoreland  The  gen- 
eral has  dispelled  much  of  the  fog  that 
had  been  spread  over  this  issue  by  mis- 
informed persons  At  the  same  time  he 
has  helped  focus  public  discussion  on 
the  key  issues,  and  on  the  facts. 

Since  this  Nation  began  we  have  sur- 
vived many  dangerous  and  difficult 
threats  to  our  security  because  our  peo- 
ple had  straight  information  regarding 
the  Issues  involved.  I  am  confident  the 
American  people  will  continue  their  over- 
whelming support  of  US  policy  In  South- 
east Asia  so  long  as  they  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  facts  from  honest, 
levelheaded,  and  dedicated  people  like 
General  Westmoreland. 

In  the  past  week.  I  received  new  evi- 
dence In  support  of  this  confidence.  The 
Oklahoma  Daily,  student  newspaper  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  conducted 
an  opinion  survey  among  students  at  the 
university  regarding  our  Vietnam  policy. 
I  am  Indebted  to  Mr  Richard  Hall,  chair- 


man of  the  survey  committee,  for  fur- 
nishing the  lesults  of  this  survey  to  me. 
They  are  results  that  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  Americans. 

I  have  reviewed  this  student  project 
carefully.  The  questionnaire  which  was 
used,  was  carefully  designed  to  obtain  ac- 
curate results. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
72  percent  of  the  students  who  responded 
believed  that  the  United  States  should 
be  fl?htlng  In  South  Vietnam,  and  that 
91  percent  would  oppose  withdrawal 
withort  negotiations.  A  total  of  2.900 
students  were  checked,  and  this  certain- 
ly provides  an  adequate  sampling  of 
opinion  at  this  large  educational  in- 
stitution. 

It  si  ould  be  mentioned.  Incidentally, 
that  a  .strong  and  healthy  tradition  of 
academic  freedom,  and  free  expression 
of  student  opinion,  prevails  on  the  Uni- 
VL-rsity  of  Oklahoma  campus.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  the  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  I>ally  in  my  undergraduate 
days,  and  the  staff  of  this  excellent  un- 
dergraduate Journal  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  this  constructive  and  enlight- 
ening effort  in  opinion  checking. 

I  truly  wish  that  General  Westmore- 
land could  visit  the  campus  at  Norman, 
Okla  .  and  other  centers  of  learning 
across  the  Nation  and  give  the  students 
there  the  direct  message  that  he  brought 
to  the  Congress  last  week.  The  young 
men  and  women  who  have  been,  who 
are.  and  who  will  be  fighting  the  war. 
risking  their  lives,  have  a  special  right 
to  know  the  facts  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  transmitting  his  survey 
results  to  me,  points  this  out  and  also 
makes  this  additional  observation  which 
seems  most  appropriate: 

A«  you  will  not*  from  the  encloeed  sum- 
mary and  article  which  I  wrote  for  the 
Oklahoma  Dally,  our  school  newspaper,  most 
Bludente  participating  In  the  survey  favored 
escalation  {"intenslflcatlon")  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  rejected  the  much- 
publicized  view  for  withdrawal  of  small 
minority  campus  organizations  acroes  the  na- 
tion. The  adverse  publicity  which  these 
groups  have  given  college  students  recently 
was  the  motivating  factor  behind  the  survey. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Hall's  article  concerning  this 
worthwhile  survey  be  published  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   University   of   Oklahoma,   Okla- 
homa Dally,  Apr   20,  1967] 

ViXTNAM  8tr»VIT  COMPLTTXIK — STUDENTS 

OVXaWHKLMINOLT  SAT  "NO  WrTHDRAWAI." 

(By  Richard  Hall) 

Withdrawal  from  Vietnam  either  with  or 
without  negotiations  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected by  3,639  of  the  3,881  studenU  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  recent  Vietnam  survey  on 
campus.  The  survey,  sponsored  by  the  Stu- 
dent House  of  Representatives  and  upper- 
class  men's  honors  residents,  was  completed 
Tuesday  afternoon  with  final  compilation  of 
results  on  IBM  card  sorters. 

The  results  of  the  survey  followed  two 
months  of  preparation  of  questions,  finding 
sponsors,  printing  of  forms,  distribution,  and 
maniLlng  of  the  queaUonnjatre  booth  and 
traoaferrlng  of  the  information  to  data  proc- 
essing cards. 

On  related  questions  not  dealing  wltii  ac- 
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tual  withdrawal,  students  generally  were  not 
as  strikingly  divided.  In  most  oases,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  definite  trend  towards  in- 
creasing the  war  effort.  In  addition,  men 
and  women  agree  In  about  the  same  per- 
centage on  all  questions.  A  total  of  1,788 
men  responded  and  1,003  girls  turned  In  th« 
questionnaires. 

The  greatest  spread  in  response  on  ques- 
tions other  than  withdrawal  was  on  the  first 
question  dealing  with  U.S.  presence  In  Viet- 
nam. Seven  out  of  ten  respondents  believe 
that  we  should  be  In  Vietnam.  Blghteen  per- 
cent said  we  should  not  be  in  Vietnam,  and 
13  pwrcent  were  undecided. 

Questions  3  and  3.  dealing  with  limited 
warfare  and  escalation,  were  clearly  divided 
between  the  "Yes"  and  "No"  replies,  but 
there  were  large  numbers  of  "undecided" 
answers  which  could  have  brought  the  re- 
sults closer  together. 

On  the  question  of  withdrawal,  91  per- 
cent voted  negatively  on  withdrawal  without 
negotiations.  Three  percent  said  we  should 
withdraw  without  negotiations,  and  5  percent 
were  undecided. 

On  withdrawing  with  negotiations,  31  per- 
cent answered  yes,  63  percent  no,  and  17 
percent  were  undecided. 

Subtotals  for  the  various  age  groups, 
Greek  affiliation,  marital  status  and  veteran 
status  were  compiled  but  not  totalled. 

The  survey,  which  was  the  first  conducted 
by  the  SH  of  R,  was  organized  for  one  main 
purpose.  That  purpose  was  to  either  con- 
firm or  deny  the  much-publicized  with- 
drawal view  of  small  campus  minority  groups. 
The  results  clearly  refuted  the  withdrawal 
view. 

Approximately  8,000  surveys  were  distrib- 
uted by  the  Student  House,  IFC,  and  Pan- 
hellenlc  and  to  off  campus  students  ttirough 
a  booth  In  the  I7nlon.  Only  about  3,900  of 
the  8,000  were  returned,  but  the  survey  was 
closed  with  this  number  of  questionnaires 
because  It  was  realized  that  full  response 
would  be  very  difficult.  Many  of  the  sur- 
veys have  been  filled  out  but  remain  In  the 
Oreek  or  Independent  houses. 

In  charge  of  compiling  the  results  of  the 
survey  was  Steve  Doughty,  Altus  sopho- 
more, and  computer  math  major.  He  was 
assisted  by  other  members  of  the  upperclass 
men's  honors  housing  residents.  After  the 
cards  were  punched  they  were  run  through 
card  sorters  to  eliminate  any  duplicate  ID 
numbers,  and  then  rerun  to  add  up  the  re- 
sults.    Compilation  took  about  3  days. 

Approximately  100  of  the  surveys  that  were 
completed  could  not  be  counted  due  to  in- 
sufficient infMmatlon.  All  questions  that 
were  unanswered  were  scored  as  undecided. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  IBM  cards 
were  punctied  more  quickly  with  an  answer 
for  each  question.  In  some  Instances  this 
procedure  Increased  the  undecided  totals, 
but  not  to  a  significant  level. 

The  stirvey  results  will  be  distributed  to 
local,  state  and  national  news  media,  as  well 
as  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  delegation. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  D-N.T.,  and 
President  Jotinson.  Kennedy  Is  being  In- 
formed of  the  results  because  he  showed 
great  Interest  In  the  student  views  on  the 
war  during  his  visit  to  the  campus  in  Marcli. 
Although  the  questionnaire  was  compiled  sev. 
eral  weeks  before  Kennedy's  vistt,  his  ques- 
tions to  the  audience  were  in  tliree  tnstanoes 
exactly  the  same  as  those  on  the  survey. 

The  3,900-student  responss  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  about  30  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents on  campus,  a  significant  number  of 
active  participants  in  a  campus  project. 

Because  of  the  purpose  of  the  surrey, 
creating  either  a  confirmation  or  denial  of 
the  muoh-pubUclced  withdrawal  view,  the 
method  of  sampling  and  projection  was  not 
used.  The  sponsora  wished  to  ccms  up  with 
a  concrete  numb«r  of  students  as  aa  answar 
to  the  withdrawal  position  of  tbe  mlnoitty 
groups. 


Although  the  re^Kmse  was  not  significant 
in  statistical  terms,  it  does  diow  that  most 
OU  students  favtir  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  at  this  Ume. 

Whether  or  not  as  large  a  number  would 
have  been  favorable  at  the  time  of  the  orig- 
inal confrontation  is  left  in  doubt.  Many 
people  expressed  the  view  that  they  did  not 
favor  the  war,  but  since  we  were  there  we 
should  not  leave  until  either  victory  or  p>eace 
Is  achieved. 

The  briefness  of  the  questionnaire  led  to 
many  problems  of  ambiguity,  but  the  spon- 
sors felt  brevity  was  necessary  in  order  to 
have  a  large  number  of  students  participate. 
Most  people  [Hactlced  In  the  art  of  surveying 
advised  tliat  more  people  would  respond  If 
the  number  of  questions  was  kept  down. 
They  also  said  that  the  results  would  be  less 
meaningful.  However,  either  meanlngful- 
ness  or  number  of  responses  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  sponsors  chose  to  sacrifice  the 
former. 

The  questions  in  their  original  form  were 
presented  to  two  members  of  the  Psychology 
Department,  Dr.  Vera  Oatch  and  Paul  Jacobs, 
to  check  validity.  Both  said  that,  in  view  of 
the  purpose  of  the  survey,  the  questions  were 
sufficient.  Boih  warned  about  the  inevita- 
ble ambiguity  of  the  questions,  but  said  that 
little  could  be  done  without  lengthening  the 
questionnaire. 

BT7BVXT     QUESTIONS 

1.  Should  the  United  States  goveriunent  be 
fighting  In  Vietnam? 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  policy  of  limited  warfare? 

3.  Do  you  favor  intensification  of  the  war 
effort,  including  bombing? 

4.  Should  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
pending  negotiations? 

5.  Should  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam  ccm- 
pletely,  without  any  negotiations? 

Survey  totals 


Quntlon 

No. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Men: 
Yes 

1,816 
327 
140 

74 

18 

8 

780 
188 
147 

70 
17 
18 

496 
857 
436 

28 
48 
34 

320 
679 
I»8 

20 
83 
18 

1,357 
317 
115 

76 
18 
6 

592 
330 
170 

54 
30 
16 

371 

1,242 
176 

21 
69 
10 

342 
S«5 

188 

31 
52 
17 

108 

No      . 

1  617 

Undecided 

69 

Percent: 
Yes - 

6 

No 

90 

Undecided 

Women: 
Yes 

4 

29 

No 

1,012 

Undecided 

81 

Percent: 
Yes      

8 

No           

92 

Undecided 

5 

Orand  total: 
Yes 

2,078 
813 
288 

n 

18 
10 

816 

1.496 

629 

38 
60 
23 

1,949 
047 
288 

68 
22 
10 

713 

1,807 

361 

26 
63 
12 

132 

No    

2  629 

UnderldwU— 
Peroent: 
Yes 

130 

6 

No 

91 

Undecided.. 

4 

Non.— All  unanswered  questions  liave  been  scared 
B  undecided. 


NECESSITY  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  EF- 
FECTIVE FEDERAL  'WEAPONS 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  for  those  of  us  who  have 
sought  to  cany  out  the  will  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  that 
Congress  pass  effective  Federal  weapons 
control  legislation,  but  who  have  over 
the  years  been  the  target  of  an  Inces- 
sant mail  campaign  by  a  small  special 
Interest  group  that  ovpoaea  such  legis- 
lation, the  past  few  weeks  have  been 
most  gratifying.   It  seems  that  the  aver- 


age citizen  is  beginning  to  realise  that 
if  he  does  nothing  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples and  proposals  he  believes  in,  the 
loud  voices  of  a  small  group  of  oppo- 
nents may  be  amplified  to  the  point 
where  they  can  fru-strate  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

This  growing  realization  is  evidenced 
by  a  dramatic  change  ir.  the  mall  I  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
ceived In  the  past  month.  Not  only  is 
the  mail  for  the  first  time  accurately 
reflecting  citl2«n  support  for  effective 
and  reasonable  weapons  legislatlcm,  but, 
perhaps  more  noteworthy,  this  mall 
comes  from  individual  citizens  who  are 
not  part  of  any  organized  campaign,  and 
do  not  have  any  special  interest  to  pro- 
mote, but  who  feel  that  their  civic  duty 
compels  them  to  speak  up. 

Typical  of  these  letters  Is  one  from  a 
doctor  in  Maryland.    He  writes: 

My  wife  and  I  wish  to  applaud  your  state- 
ment to  the  National  Rifle  Association 
(NRA).  Your  statistic  contrasting  the  vol- 
ume of  mall  from  NRA  supporters  with  the 
Gallup  survey  Incited  this  letter.  This  Is  the 
first  letter  either  of  us  has  ever  written  to 
a  lawmaker.  'We  have  held  many  opinions 
in  silence  which  were  opposite  to  those  of 
vested  Interests,  whether  It  be  NRA,  AMA, 
liberty  lobby  or  the  oilmen  with  their  de- 
pletion allowances.  But  It  Is  just  that  si- 
lence or  less  euphemistically,  apathy,  which 
encourages  the  cynical  foisting  of  legislation 
ui>on  the  majority  by  a  minority,  or  prevents 
beneficial  legislation. 

I  hope  more  Americans  are  awakened  from 
their  feeling  that  "my  letter  won't  make 
any  difference." 

There  have  also  been  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  letters  from  servicemen, 
sportsmen,  and  NRA  members  who  par- 
ticipate in  legitimate  firearms  activities 
but  who  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  NRA  leadership.  One  of 
the  most  thoughtful  of  these  sets  out 
a  detailed  suggestion  for  weapons  con- 
trol even  more  wanprehensive  than  the 
proposed  S.  1,  and  comes  from  a  Massa- 
chusetts veteran  who  writes: 

I  have  been  a  life  member  of  the  NRA 
since  1963,  because  I  believe  In  the  great 
amount  of  good  that  this  organization  does 
In  such  programs  as  hunter  safety  and  com- 
petitive shooting  from  preteens  through  the 
Nationals  at  Camp  Perry,  but  I  <U>  not  sup- 
port their  present  stand  on  gun  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  feel  that  my  right  to  bear  arms, 
BO  that  I  may  participate  Ui  competitive 
shooting  or  hiuitlng  during  authorized  sea- 
sons would  be  taken  away  by  necessary 
controls. 

My  particular  thoughts  re  a  good  gun  law 
would  Include  the  following  points: 

1.  No  mail  order  purchasing  of  weapons  by 
Individuals,  but  do  permit  licensed  dealers 
to  mall  between  one  another  for  the  purposes 
of  sales,  repairs,  etc. 

3.  No  purchaser  under  the  age  of  31  be  al- 
lowed to  obtain  through  an  authorised  dealer 
any  firearm  without  the  co-slgnlng  of  the 
nUncH-'s  legal  guardian.  The  cut-off  being 
age  16  for  those  minors  that  are  a  member 
of  a  licensed  shooting  club  or  team,  or  who 
have  been  approved  by  an  authorized  hunter 
safety  program. 

3.  No  firearms  to  l>e  sold  unless  they  can 
be  reasonably  assumed  to  faU  into  the  cate- 
gory of  a  hunting  or  competitive  shooting 
class.  Exceptions  would  include  those  weap- 
ons that  are  used  by  public  and  llceiised 
private  law  enforcement  agencies.  NO  aomm 
cannons. 
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4.  A  fedoral  nther  than  rtate  law  r«qulr- 
Ing  tbAt  DO  purchaser  b«  aUowed  to  r*oelT« 
tk  weapon  wltbout  first  undergoinc  •  24-bour 
r«eoT(U  check  originating  with  the  k)cal  po- 
lice of  the  purchaser's  legaJ  realdence  This 
cheek  would  include  the  state  police  flies  and 
thoM  of  the  FBI.  Prom  my  experience.  I 
know  that  this  Is  no  more  difficult  than  a 
•Imple  telephone  call  and/or  TWX  to  the 
Tartoua  agendee  Involved,  liilnlmum  Infor- 
matlnn  should  Include  name,  address,  dale 
and  place  of  birth  (naturalization),  and  so- 
cial security  number 

8.  ^or  the  safety  of  the  Individual  owner 
of  firearms  who  might  lose  or  have  stolen  a 
weapon  the  requirement  that  he  register  with 
tbe  local  police  the  description  and  serial 
number  of  each  flrearm,  and  the  requirement 
tbat  he  report  any  loaa  within  24  hours  of 
their  dlacovery  of  being  lost. 

Tbough  I  am  a  Republican  who  has  re- 
cently moved  to  Maesachueetts  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  feel  that  you  are  better  able  to 
protect  my  rights  aa  an  individual  who  en- 
joys sport  hunting  and  competitive  shooting:. 
but  who  feels  that  there  are  too  many  KUTS 
walking  about  with  firearms  in  their  poeses- 
Hon.  Please  don't  feel  that  all  of  the  NRA 
fall  within  this  NUT  category,  but  there  are 
acme  of  us  who  are  concerned. 

Some  of  the  letters  come  from  people 
whom  the  fun  lobby  has  tried  to  enlist, 
but  who  have  refused  to  assist  In  ob- 
structing what  they  believe  to  be  needed 
legislation.  A  hardware  dealer  from  my 
State  wrote; 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Hardware  Aaen  .  I  have  received  several  com- 
munications from  our  Managing  Director. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Femley.  urging  opposition 
to  a  stringent  Oun  Control  Law 

By  copy  of  this  letter  I  am  Informing  the 
AaeodaUon  that  I  strongly  /at>or  such  strin- 
gent legislation. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  your  efforts  to 
obtain  enactment  of  this  much  netxled 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  these  and  other  letters  be  printed 
In  the  RccoKS  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  reached 
a  turning  point  In  the  effort  to  enact 
effective  Federal  legislation  to  curb  the 
interstate  trafOc  in  weapons  and  to  en- 
able the  States  to  enact  and  enforce  the 
gun  controls  they  want.  We  have  long 
known  from  polls,  from  conversations. 
from  research,  and  most  of  all  from 
logic,  that  the  American  people  want 
this  legislation  pttssed.  But  now  we  are 
getting  the  proof  that  this  Nation's  citl- 
sens  are  tired  of  waiting,  are  Impatient 
with  the  small  but  vocal  group  who  have 
delayed  and  obstructed  and  mlsrepre- 
aented.  The  people  want,  as  all  of  us 
In  this  body  want,  the  legitimate  Inter- 
eats  of  sportsmen  and  hobbyists  to  be 
taken  Into  account.  I  can  assure  you 
that  over  the  many  years  of  study  and 
work  and  compromise  which  have  gone 
Into  the  proposal  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, their  Interests  have  been  thor- 
oughly considered  and  significant  com- 
promises have  been  made  as  a  result. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  delay 
serres  no  constructive  purpose,  when  the 
Congress  must  act  If  It  is  to  meet  its 
req>onslbmtles  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  has 
come  and  I  am  confident  that  we  can 


achieve  enactment  of  S.  1  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

KxHmrr  I 
Samplx  or  Lrrmta  Rbceived  bt  ScNAToa  Ed- 

WAJU)     KrNNEDT     IN     SUPPORT     OF     EfTXCTIVS 

WlAPONS    LJCCISLATTuN 

MAATLJkMD. 

Dcax  8KM4TOB  Kknncdt  :  My  wife  and  I 
wish  to  applaud  your  statement  to  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  A.ssoclatlon  (  NRA  i  Your  statis- 
tics oontrasUng  the  volume  of  mall  from  NRA 
supporters  with  the  Gallup  survey  Incited 
this  letter.  This  is  the  first  letter  either  of 
us  has  ever  written  to  a  lawmaker.  We  have 
held  many  opinions  In  silence  which  were 
opposite  to  those  of  vested  Interests,  whether 
It  be  .VRA.  AMA,  liberty  lobby  or  the  oilmen 
with  their  depletion  allowances.  But  It  Is 
Just  that  silence  or  less  euphemistically, 
apathy,  which  encourages  the  cynical  foister- 
Ing  of  legislation  upon  the  majority  by  a 
minority,  or  prevents  beneficial  legislation. 

I  hope  more  Americans  are  awakened  from 
their  feeling  that  my  letter  won  t  make  any 
difference." 

At  any  rate.  I  hope  you  are  right  that  stUT 
rrun  control  measures  will  be  enacted  This 
.'neasure  Is  essential  as  part  of  a  concerted 
attack  on  crime,  lawlessness  and  senseless 
carnage  by  temporarily  deranged  men. 

Tlie  rest  depends  upon  attacking  root 
causes  of  crime  by  education  and  the  correc- 
tion of  social  Injustices  This  can  only  par- 
tially be  done  by  legislation  Much  of  the 
rest  depends  upon  renewed  emphasis  on  the 
Importance  of  the  family  where  teaching  of 
ethics,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
codes  of  conduct  based  on  truth  and  Justice 
Is  properly  Inculcated 

Massachusetts. 

Dear  Srn.ATOR  Kennedt:  I  have  been  a  Life 
Member  of  the  NRA  since  1963.  because  I  be- 
lieve m  the  great  amount  of  good  that  this 
organization  does  In  such  programs  as  hun- 
ter safety,  competitive  shooting  from  pre- 
teens  through  the  Nationals  at  Camp  Perry, 
but  I  DO  NOT  support  their  present  stand 
on  gun  legislation  now  before  the  Congress. 

I  d  1  not  feel  that  my  right  to  bear  arms, 
•o  that  I  may  participate  In  competitive 
shooting  or  hunting  during  authorized  sea- 
sons would  be  taken  away  by  necessary  con- 
trols. 

My  particular  thoughts  re  a  g<xxl  gun  law 
would   Include   the   following  points 

1  No  mall  order  purchasing  of  we.ipons  by 
Individuals,  but  do  permit  licensed  dealers 
to  mall  between  one  another  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sales,  repairs,  etc 

2  No  purchaser  under  the  age  of  31  be 
allowed  to  obtain  through  an  authorized 
dealer  any  firearm  without  the  co-slgnlng  of 
the  minor's  legal  guardian  The  cut-off  be- 
ing age  16  for  those  minors  that  are  a  mem- 
ber of  a  licensed  shooting  club  or  team,  or 
who  have  been  approved  by  an  authorized 
hunter  safety  program. 

3  No  firearms  Ui  be  stild  unless  they  can 
be  reasonably  assumed  to  fall  Into  the  cate- 
gory of  a  hunting  or  competitive  shooting 
class  Exceptions  would  Include  those  weap- 
ons that  are  used  by  public  and  licensed  pri- 
vate law  enforcement  agencies.  (I  do  not 
Include  pistol  firing  distress  signals  used  by 
yachtsmen  as  being  a  firearm  as  such,  but 
these  too  should  be  purchased  through  an 
authorized  boat  dealer  )     NO  20mm  cannons! 

4.  A  federal  rather  than  state  law  requir- 
ing that  no  purchaser  be  allowed  to  receive 
a  weapon  without  first  undergoing  a  34  hour 
records  check  originating  with  the  local  po- 
lice of  the  purchaser's  legal  residence.  This 
check  would  Include  the  stale  police  files  and 
those  of  the  FBI.  Prom  my  experience,  I 
know  that  this  la  no  more  difficult  than  a 
simple  telephone  cn:i  and  or  TWX  to  the 
▼artous  agei.cles  Involved  Minimum  Infor- 
mation should  InclMde  name.  ".ddr>>:is.  date 
and  place  ot  birth  (naturalization)  and  so- 
cial security  number 


S.  For  the  safety  of  the  Individual  owner 
of  flreanns  who  might  loee  or  have  stolen 
a  weapon  the  requirement  that  he  register 
with  the  local  police  the  description  and 
serial  number  of  each  firearm,  and  the  re- 
quirement that  he  report  any  loss  within  34 
hours  of  their  discovery  of  being  lost. 

Though  I  am  a  Republican  who  has  re- 
cently moved  to  Massachusetts  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  feel  that  you  are  better  able  to  pro- 
tect my  rtgfate  as  an  individual  who  enjoys 
sport  hunting  and  competitive  shooting,  but 
who  feels  that  there  are  too  many  NUTS 
walking  about  with  firearms  In  their  pos- 
session. Please  don't  feel  that  all  of  the 
NRA  fall  within  thU  NUT  category,  but  there 
are  some  of  us  who  are  concerned. 

New  Yo«K. 

Dkab  Sbnatob:  As  a  World  War  U  Infantry 
officer  (seven  decorations,  3  Purple  Hearts) 
I  agree  with  your  rifle  club  stand  and  I 
admire  your  courage. 

Keep  up  the  good  work ! 

Tetas. 

Dear  Senator  Kennest:  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  recent  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Rifle  Association  Conven- 
tion. You  are  quite  correct  in  stating  that 
this  well-organized  minority  should  no 
longer  control  this  asptect  of  the  public 
welfare. 

As  an  Army  officer  and  the  owner  of  private 
firearms  I  am  well  aware  of  both  the  limited 
advantages  and  serious  dangers  inherent  in 
the  possession  of  weapons.  I  believe  that 
the  general  public  agrees  that  your  efforts  to 
secure  sensible  gun  control  legislation  is  In 
the  public  interest. 

MASSACHTTSrrTS. 

Dkar  Senator  Kennedy  As  a  member  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Hardware  Assn..  I 
have  received  several  communications  from 
our  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Fem- 
ley, urging  opposition  to  a  stringent  Oun 
Control  Law. 

By  copy  of  this  letter  I  am  Informing  the 
Aaeoclatlon  that  I  strongly  favor  such  strin- 
gent legislation. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  your  efforts  to 
obtain  enactment  of  this  much  needed  legls- 
laUon. 

Maryland. 

Dear  Srnator  Kennedt:  I  would  like  to 
commend  you  on  your  recent  speech  before 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  Your  vig- 
orous stand  In  support  of  antl-grun  legisla- 
tion. 8-1.  was  both  courageous  and  correct. 

I  would  Uka  to  add  my  complete  agree- 
ment with  your  poslUon.  In  fact,  •  more 
stringent,  all-enoompasslng  law  should  be 
promulgated,  If  possible. 

Missouri. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  100  per  cent  back  of 
your  efforts  for  firearms  control  legislation. 

The  writer  la  08  yecuv  old,  combat  veteran 
of  both  World  Wars,  the  owner  of  two  single 
shot  rifles  with  fine,  hand  bored  barrels,  and 
a  Parker  double  barrel  shotgun.  I  welcome 
registration  of  ALL  firearms  and  believe  It  Is 
an  excellent  Idea. 

I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  and  lob- 
bying tactics  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. The  executive  secretary  of  NRA  was 
interviewed  on  a  national  TV  program.  The 
way  he  squirmed,  wiggled,  and  crawfished. 
was  disgusting. 

Am  enclosing  a  clipping.  Mrs  Landers  was 
In  Springfield,  Mo.,  (near  where  I  live  in  re- 
tirement) recently  and  said  many  of  the  let- 
ters were  iinprintable  and  unquotable.  Her 
suggestion  la  a  good  one.  and  appeared  in 
dally  papers  all  over  the  country. 

I  find,  mixing  with  all  types  In  the  hinter- 
land, that  the  real  rifleman  and  the  worth- 
while hunter  do  not  object  to  any  form  of 
registration  and  regulation.  It  Is  among  the 
seml-luerate  and  unintelligent  one  hears  the 
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cry:    "They^   gonna  take  my  gun  away." 
These  are  the  persons  ao  easily  ewayed. 

"ANSWERS    TOCR    QUESTIONS 

"(By  Ann  Landers) 

"Dear  Reader:  In  all  the  years  I  have  been 
writing  this  column  I  have  never  received 
such  a  barrage  of  vltiloUc,  abusive  and  down- 
right nasty  letters  as  was  provoked  by  my 
plea  for  tighter  gun  laws.  I  printed  some  of 
the  less  venomous  letters  yesterday  and 
promised  that  today  I  would  print  the  best 
letter  In  support  of  my  position.  I  am  happy 
to  say  it  was  written  by  a  teenager.  Here  It 
Is: 

"  'Dear  Ann  Landers:  I  am  a  17-year-old 
boy  who  agrees  emphatically  with  your  stand 
on  the  easy  availability  of  guns. 

"  'You  asked  your  readers  to  write  to  their 
senators  and  congressmen  urging  them  to 
pass  some  decent  gun  laws.  If  you  know  any- 
thing about  human  nature,  Ann  Landers,  you 
know  that  very  few  people  will  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  do  it.  They  may  agree  with 
you  but  that's  as  far  as  they  will  go.  I  have 
a  suggestion  which  I  hope  you  will  consider 
worthy. 

"  'Why  don't  you  write  a  letter  and  print  It 
in  the  paper  and  ask  your  readers  to  tear  It 
out  and  mall  It  to  their  senator  or  congress- 
man In  Washington?  This  Is  to  let  them 
know  we  want  a  federal  law  prohibiting  the 
shipment  of  guns  across  state  lines.  Instruct 
your  readers  to  write  the  following  message 
across  the  column :  "Please  read  this  column 
and  then  forward  It  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  In  Our  State  Legislature.  This  la  to 
let  him  know  we  also  want  state  laws  strictly 
controlling  sale  and  registration  of  all  kinds 
of  guns." 

"  'If  several  thousand  columns  hit  the  desk 
of  our  legislators  (both  national  and  state), 
we  will  surely  get  the  kind  of  action  we  need 
to  make  this  country  a  safer  and  saner  place 
to  live.     Thank  You — R.SJ".  of  Chicago.' 

"Dear  Chicago  teen:  Thank  you  for  an  ex- 
cellent sugeceetlon.  Below  is  the  letter  which 
I  hope  will  be  torn  out  of  thousands  of  news- 
papers and  sent  to  the  senators  and  congress- 
men in  Washington.  If  you  don't  know  the 
name  of  your  senator  or  congressman,  call 
your  newspaper  and  don't  forget  to  follow 
the  boy's  suggestion  and  Jot  down  a  request 
that  he  forward  the  column  to  the  speaker  of 
your  state  legislature. 

"Dear  Lawmaker:  Do  you  want  to  buy  a 
gun?  Well,  go  right  ahead.  Nobody  will 
ask  you  how  old  you  are,  if  you  are  a  mental 
defective,  if  you  have  a  criminal  record,  or  If 
you  know  how  to  use  firearms  properly.  If 
you  can  pay  for  a  gun  you  can  have  one — a 
rlfie.  a  bazooka,  a  pistol,  an  anti-tank  blaster, 
any  kind  of  gun  your  little  heart  desires. 

"If  you  can't  get  to  a  gun  store  or  a  pawn 
shop,  fill  out  a  coupon  and  get  a  gun  through 
the  mall.  Lee  Oswald  did  It  and  nothing  has 
changed  since  then.     You  can  do  It,  too. 

"If  all  this  sounds  unsettling,  let  me  as- 
sure you  it  is.  I  am  writing  to  you  because 
you  and  you  alone  can  put  an  end  to  this 
appalling  situation.  We  need  a  federal  law 
to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  guns  across  state 
lines.  We  need  state  laws  that  make  it  man- 
datory for  every  gun  owner  to  be  registered. 

"According  to  a  poll  taken  In  January,  ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple want  tougher  gun  laws.  We  have  no  paid 
lobbyists,  no  organization  to  espouse  our 
cause,  no  one  to  speak  for  us,  ao  we  must 
speak  for  ourselves.  We  ask  your  help,  Mr. 
Lawmaker,  in  the  name  of  17,(X>0  Americans 
who  died  last  year  from  gunshot  wounds. — 
Sincerely. 

"Your  Conwituewt." 

ILUNOIS. 

Dear  Senator  BIennedt:  Congratulations 
on  your  stand  before  the  National  Rifle 
Association's   Board  of  Directors. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  everything 
within  your  power  now  to  go  ahead  and 
make  sure  that  a  gun  control  law  Is  passed 
this  year. 


MASSACU  U  HR'l'lS . 

DBAS  Sknatob  KsmnoT:  My  husband  and 
I  wish  to  I4>plaud  your  stand  on  the  gun 
Issue.  Ws  fell  remlai  that  we  have  not  ex- 
pressed ouraelves  sooner  since  the  NRA  has 
been  ao  vocal  In  stressing  their  opposite 
point  of  view. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoroum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.^  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOW  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ASSOCIATION  WORKS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  exper- 
ience over  the  past  20  years  has  taught 
us  that  the  United  States  cannot  single- 
handedly  support  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  who  need  economic  assistance. 
We  have  learned  also  that  no  aid  pro- 
grsim  can  succeed  without  a  genuine  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  develop- 
ing coimtries  to  solve  their  own  economic 
problems.  These  two  lessons  have  led  us 
to  place  greater  reliance  on  multilateral 
aid  and  self-help.  These  are  the  basic 
premises  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
World  Bank  which  makes  so-called  soft 
loans  to  the  developing  countries. 

The  details  of  the  way  IDA  operates 
were  clearly  illustrated  in  a  fine  speech 
made  by  Mr.  George  G.  Woods,  President 
of  the  World  Bank,  to  the  Parliamentary 
Conference  on  Development  Aid,  in  Bonn 
on  April  7,  1967.  This  speech  merits 
carefiil  study  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  aid  programs.  I  Eisk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mitltiuiteral  and  Bilateral  Am 
(Address   by    Qeorge    D.    Woods,    President, 
World  Bank  Oroup,  to  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference on  Development  Aid,  Bonn,  Apr.  7, 
1067) 

I  am  glad  to  be  one  of  the  participants  in 
this  international  meeting  of  Parliamentari- 
ans. While  the  life  that  an  International 
civil  servant  leads  is  not  exactly  a  sheltered 
one.  it  does  tend  to  keep  him  at  a  distance 
from  the  national  legislatures  on  which, 
basically,  the  activities  of  his  own  organi- 
zation depend.  For  that  reason,  I  particu- 
larly welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
a  select  group  of  legislators  from  the  coun- 
tries that  make  up  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Committee  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  De-'elopment.  In  one 
'way  or  another,  these  countriee  account  for 
95  per  cent  of  the  International  flow  of  finan- 
cial resources  into  the  developing  countries; 
and  they  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  World  Bank  Oroup  of  institu- 
tions which  I  repreaent.  I  am  especially  glad 
that  this  dlsouaalon  la  taking  place  on  Ger- 
man Initiative.  The  Federal  Republic  not 
only  has  become  a  leading  source  of  capital 
and  technical  cooperation  in  support  of  the 
efforts  of  the  developing  countries  to  elevate 
their  way  of  life,  but  also  is  one  of  the  lead- 


ing participants  and  shareholders  in  the 
World  Bank  Group  itself. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  "Multilateral 
and  Bilateral  Aid."  It  is  one  of  Immediate 
interest  both  to  the  World  Bank  and  to  you. 
Many  governments  now  have  before  them 
proposals  Intended  to  increase  the  fiow  of 
mtiltilateral  assistance.  One  of  these  propo- 
sals would  markedly  Increase  the  funds  avail- 
able to  the  World  Bank's  affiliate,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  (IDA). 
Others  would  add  to  the  financial  resources 
of  the  new  regional  development  banks  work- 
ing In  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  The 
United  Nations  Development  Programme  is 
also  trying  to  raise  the  level  of  the  govern- 
ment contributions  it  receives.  Governments 
must  soon  decide  about  these  measures  of 
support  for  multilateral  institutions. 

More  broadly.  In  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  most  of  the  member  governments  of 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee  have 
put  their  o'wn  programs  of  assistance  under 
close  examination.  A  common  feature  of 
these  appraisals  has  been  the  question  of 
what  place  to  give  to  multilateral  aid. 

Out  of  this,  I  think,  a  new  approach  is  be- 
ginning to  emerge.  Without  necessarily  re- 
ducing bilateral  aid,  the  tendency  is  toward 
a  greater  reliance  on  multilateral  organiza- 
tions. This  Is  partly  a  change  of  form.  Even 
more,  I  hope,  It  is  a  change  of  spirit,  rec- 
ognizing a  demand  that  programs  of  assist- 
ance should  achieve  maximum  effectiveness 
as  instruments  for  economic  development. 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  new 
light  is  breaking  over  the  development  busi- 
ness, but  certainly  '^here  is  a  slight  glim- 
mer on  the  horizon. 

At  the  present  time,  net  disbursements  of 
International  organizations  constitute  rough- 
ly 10  per  cent  of  the  total  net  flow  of  finan- 
cial resources  to  the  developing  countries. 
In  recent  years,  these  transfers  have  in- 
creased more  than  threefold.  Between  1960 
and  1965,  they  grew  from  S268  million  to 
S816  million  per  annum.  Some  of  this  flow 
was  derived  from  governmental  appropria- 
tions: but  the  largest  single  source  was  the 
World  Bank,  which  raises  well  over  half  of 
its  resources  by  borrowing  In  capital  mar- 
kets and  from  Central  Bank  reserve  funds 
throughout  the  world. 

The  growth  of  mvUtilateral  assistance,  I 
think,  should  be  widely  welcomed.  This 
was  my  opinion  whUe  I  was  still  a  private 
banker — and  that  was  not  so  long  ago.  It 
Is  more  flnnly  my  opinion  now  that  I  have 
been  directly  deaJing  with  questions  of  de- 
velopment finance  for  a  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  contend  that  bUateral  aid  is  bad 
and  that  multilateral  aid  is  good,  and  that 
one  should  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  the 
other.  The  task  which  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  undertaking  is  both  so  urgent  and 
so  Immense  that  it  needs  all  the  initiatives 
and  energies  that  can  be  found  to  support 
it — official  and  voluntary,  public  and  private, 
national  and  multinational.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  all.  The  hard  fact  is  that  a  far 
greater  effort  is  required — is  truly  essential — 
on  all  fronts. 

Within  the  total  effort,  I  believe  that 
multilateral  assistance  offers  certain  advan- 
tages which  ought  to  be  seized  by  all  coun- 
tries concerned  with  assisting  economic  de- 
velopment. I  know  that  some  of  you  are 
aware  of  these  advantages  and  believe  in 
them  fully  as  much  as  I  do,  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  them  nevertheless.  I  am  aware, 
as  you  are,  of  covu'se,  that  the  various  In- 
ternational organizations  differ  In  kind  and 
capabilities.  In  talking  about  multUateral 
assistance  today,  I  Intend  to  speak  specifi- 
cally from  the  experience  of  the  three  fi- 
nancing Institutions  of  the  World  Bank 
Group — the  World  Bank  Itself,  IDA,  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation   (IFC). 

When  I  say,  "World  Bank,"  I  mean  that 
we  are  the  World  Bank — the  only  thing  of 
Its  kind.  Our  member  governments,  which 
is  to  say  our  shareholders,  girdle  the  globe; 
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«•  botTfyw  la  hArd-currency  countrtca 
throughout  the  world;  we  finance  projects 
In  an  qnarten  of  the  world:  and  our  Kzecu- 
tlve  Director*,  officers  and  staff  are  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  No  other  Institution  or 
goremnMnt  department  has  the  experience 
of  tbe  World  Bank— that  concentration  of 
•xpertlse  and  Imow-how  eznbodled  In  our 
tntamatlonal  staff,  chosen  and  retained 
strictly  on  professional  merit. 

Fundamentallj.  the  strength  of  multilat- 
eral activity  originates  Ln  a  point  of  Tiew. 
Our  overriding  objective  la  to  accelerate  the 
economic  growth  of  the  developing  nations. 
We  are  not  trying  to  do  three  or  four  thln^B 
at  the  same  time;  apart  from  trying  to  help 
derelop  the  country,  we  are  not.  for  Instance. 
trying  to  promote  exports  of  a  particular 
nation's  capital  goods,  or  to  create  and  as- 
sist military  allies  or  to  win  friends  for  this 
or  that  foreign  policy 

This  gives  our  assistance  a  stark  clarity  of 
purpose  and  aharpneaa  of  Impact  We  are 
under  no  temptation  to  accept  second-best 
projects,  or  second-best  engineering,  or  In- 
ferior administrative  arrangements,  with  the 
thought  that  if  our  help  does  not  do  all  it 
could  to  accelerate  economic  growth,  ic  still 
may  help  with  some  other  objective. 

We  can  and  do  take  on  the  development 
Jobs  which  are  oecessary  but  unexciting.  We 
are  not  interested  in  projects  that  are  in- 
t«iKted  chiefly  for  display.  We  vnll  be  in- 
t«rasted  in  an  unsptectacular  project  in  a  re- 
mote province.  If  we  think  the  proepectlve 
•eonomic  benefits  are  high  enough  to  Justify 
ths  cost  and  to  make  It  a  priority  investment. 

Our  business  Is  development,  not  politics 
It  rests,  as  much  as  such  an  effort  can,  on 
Objective  economic  measures;  and  I  dare  s-iy 
that  the  World  Bank  knows  as  much  as  any 
ont»nlwttlon  about  how  to  measure  the  coeu. 
jitdge  the  vlBlbUity  and  evaluate  the  benefits 
ol  derelopment  programs  and  projects.  This 
aMhty  to  use  objecuve  criteria  gives  us  a  de- 
fense, U  we  need  one.  against  pressures  to 
finance  activities  that  can  only  waste  time. 
money  and  scarce  expert  pereonnel. 

A  multilateral  effort  also  makes  available  a 
wide  spread  of  resources.  No  doubt  It  Is  the 
posalbtllty  of  sharing  the  ftnanclal  effort  that 
has  made  the  United  States  so  keen  on  co- 
operative arrangements  of  various  kinds 
With  other  nations.  But  the  material  and 
technical  resources  that  an  international  or- 
gmnlsatlon  can  command  also  are  broad  It 
I  In  Japan  that  methods  of  rice  cultivation 
developed  that  h.»ve  doubled  and 
tripled  yields;  Austria  Is  the  source  of  the 
developments  that  began  revolutionizing 
•«Ml  prodiicUon  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
ago;  and  many  other  countries  have  apeclai- 
tles  In  which  their  industry  and  science  are 
pve-exnlnent.  An  international  effort  brings 
In  all  the  pertinent  skills  and  resources  It 
mikes  available  a  wide  choice  of  technology 
and  Institutional  forms.  It  gives  an  under- 
developed country  access  to  the  assistance 
most  suitable  for  Its  own  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  In  fact,  has  made  It  possl'^le.  with- 
in a  multilateral  framework,  for  under- 
developed countries  with  comparaole  prob- 
lems to  assist  each  other 

Against  multilateral  aid  and  in  favor  of 
bilateral  aid.  It  Is  often  argued  that  the 
country  which  gives  assistance  should  get 
some  commercial  ret  vim  from  doing  so 
With  this  general  proposition.  I  am  In  warm 
agreement,  but  it  is  not  really  a  good  argu- 
ment against  multilateral  finance.  If  a 
capital-supplying  country's  industries  are 
reMSonably  competitive,  they  will  in  the 
course  of  time  get  their  full  share  of  tbe 
commercial  activity  resulting  from  develop- 
ment assistance,  even  If  that  assistance  Is 
provided  on  an  untied  basis  through  a  multi- 
lateral organization  rather  than  bilaterally 
on  a  tied  basts:  and  this  will  be  sound  busi- 
ness for  a  country's  eOclent  Industries,  nut 
a  crutch  for  ths  Inefficient. 

In  tbe  long  run  tbe  greatest  return  will 
ooma  from  the  generally  higher  level  of  trade 


which  the  developing  countries  will  support 
as  they  become  more  prosperous.  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  return  must  or  should  come 
from  the  aid  transaction  Itaelf.  through  tying 
the  use  of  funds  to  purchases  of  goods  or 
services  In  the  country  where  the  finance 
originates  To  try  to  squeeze  this  benefit  out 
of  the  aid  transaction  holds  the  possibility 
of  throttling  the  gooee  before  It  has  begun 
to  lay  Its  golden  eggs  It  holds  the  certainty 
that  the  desirable  egg-laying  process  will  be 
delayed 

Borrowers  from  the  World  Bank  or  IDA 
a.'e  not  merely  free,  but  In  virtually  all  cases 
are  required  to  spend  the  proceeds  of  their 
loans  where  they  can  get  the  best  value,  any- 
where In  the  member  countries  of  the  Bank 
or  In  Switzerland  (In  recognition  of  that 
country's  financial  support  of  the  Bank). 
Our  records  show  wide  variations  In  tender 
prices  from  dl.TTent  countries  In  a  recent 
case,  an  Asian  country  actually  canceled  a 
tied  loan  for  a  highway  program  when  It  dis- 
covered that  the  lowest  ellerlble  bid  under 
the  loan,  some  »J7  million,  was  »5  million 
more  than  the  International,  competitive 
price  for  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  In 
que«tlon.  Variations  may  be  wider  than 
that  In  another  Instance,  suppliers  from 
SIX  Industrialized  countries  quoted  prices  for 
equipping  a  cement  plant  The  lowest  price 
quoted  by  suppliers  In  country  ■A'  was  MSO,- 
0(X)  A  company  In  country  "B  '  got  the 
contract  by  offering  similar  and  entirely 
satisfactory — equipment  for  only  $176,000 
Both  supplier  countries  are  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, the  difference  in  price  was  about  150 
per  cent 

There  are  hosts  of  other  cafes  which  prove 
the  point  that  untied  aid  Is  worth  more 
th.in  tied  aid  It  leads  to  a  more  effective 
use  of  resources 

The  difference  between  the  purchasing 
power  of  tied  funds  and  untied  funds  Is 
not  Just  a  minor  matter  A  study  of  the 
experience  of  Pakistan,  for  Instance.  Indi- 
cates that  the  tying  of  a  large  proportion 
of  aid  received  by  that  country  lifted  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  financed  by  aid 
to  a  level  about  15  percent  higher  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  international  pro- 
curement 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  extra 
cost  of  tied  aid  Is  higher  than  15  percent 
m  the  case  of  other  countries.  Tlie  amounts 
Involved  are  very  substantial  Total  groes 
disbursements  from  the  DAC  countries  un- 
der official  bilateral  arrangements — almost 
all  of  them  from  tied  funds — have  been 
running  at  the  rate  of  about  $8  5  billion  a 
year  (26  billion  Deutsche  marks  i  to  say 
nothing  of  private  credit  covered  by  official 
insurance  This  means  that  the  savings  to 
the  developing  countries  as  a  result  of  Inter- 
national c  mpetltloij  had  that  been  permis- 
sible, would  probably  have  been  on  the  order 
of  tl  billion  a  year — or.  If  you  wish  to  put 
It  the  other  way  round,  mat  the  same 
amount  of  financing  could  have  been  used 
to  purchase  an  additional  $1  billion  worth 
of  goods  and  services 

The  same  amount  would  have  been  suffl- 
caent  to  cover  all  of  the  reimyments  of  prin- 
cipal due  from  the  developing  countries  on 
official  debt  to  the  creditor  countries  of 
DAC  in  1965.  But  In  the  present  scheme 
of  things,  that  sum  was  unnecessarily  added 
to  the  already  heavy  debt  burden  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  This  tl  billion  actually 
constituted  a  kind  of  subsidy  from  the  poor 
nations  to  the  rich. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  very  Im- 
partiality of  the  International  orgamzatlons 
is  a  bad  thing.  'The  U  N  ,"  someone  has 
said,  "Is  politically  barren  '  Certainly  It  Is 
true  that  multilateral  assistance  does  not 
help  to  win  diplomatic  popularity  contests. 
It  seems  extremely  doubtful  to  me.  however, 
that  bilateral  aid  has  helped  to  win  very 
manv  such  contests,  either  In  fact,  we  all 
know  about  many  examples  of  country-to- 
country  aid  which  have  caused  friction,  frus- 
tration and  downright   bad  will.     The   very 


circumstance  that  many  bilateral  programs 
are  politically  motivated  may  prevent  them 
from  helping  the  countries  they  were  in- 
tended to  benefit.  When  you  are  pressing 
people  to  accept  aid  because  you  think  it 
win  make  them  your  friends.  It  Is  difficult 
to  make  them  do  the  necessary  to  make  that 
aid  effective.  Any  pressure  to  that  end  will 
be  bitterly  resented  as  Interference  with  a 
sovereign  state  and  dictation  by  a  foreign 
power 

It  is  easier — although  not  always  easy — 
for  a  multilateral  lender  to  Influence  the 
economic  pwrformance  of  a  developing  coun- 
try An  International  organization  can  work 
more  closely  with  the  country  to  diraw  up 
the  policies,  the  progranu  and  the  projects 
that  will  foster  economic  development — 
measures  that  may  range  all  the  way  from 
finding  expert  advisers  on  special  problems 
to  comprehensive  advice  on  the  size  and 
comfMseitlon  of  an  Investment  prog^ram.  An 
International  organization  can  more  persua- 
sively press  the  country — whch  Is  one  of  Its 
stockholders  and  Is  represented  on  Its 
Board — to  make  effective  use  of  whatever 
outside   aid    Is   available. 

While  the  strengths  of  multilateral  action 
seem  clear  enough.  It  Is  equally  clear  that 
most  governments  to  some  extent  are  going 
to  continue  to  act  bilaterally.  This  is  Just 
as  well,  for  plurality  has  Important  virtues, 
and  even  In  Utopia  we  should  wish  to  pre- 
serve them. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Bank,  the  DAC  coun- 
tries and  some  others  have  been  carrying  on 
an  experiment  which  lends  to  bilateral  aid 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  multilateral 
approach.  This  experiment  brings  together 
groups  of  assisting  countries  and  Institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  Jointly  all  the 
major  problems  In  providing  effective  devel- 
opment finance  for  particular  recipient 
countries. 

So  far,  there  are  coordinating  groups  of 
this  kind  for  13  countries  The  Bank  is  or- 
ganizer and  Chairman  of  ten  of  these,  for 
India,  Pakistan,  Colombia.  Nigeria,  Tunisia, 
Sudan,  Malaysia.  Thailand.  Peru  and  Korea; 
and  the  eleventh  Is  In  prospect,  for  Morocco 
All  the  countries  with  legislators  here  today 
belong  to  some  of  these  groups,  and  some 
belong  to  all  of  them 

As  Chairman,  the  Bank  assumes  several 
responsibilities:  It  periodically  makes  com- 
prehensive reports  on  the  country's  develop- 
ment possibilities  and  economic  progress 
It  helps  the  developing  country  to  identify 
and  prepare  development  projects,  or  to  ob- 
t«ln  the  necessary  technical  assistance  for 
doing  so.  It  helps  the  recipient  government 
to  devise  a  development  program,  and  ad- 
vises on  the  problems  of  carrying  it  out 
It  makes  recommendations  about  the  sectors 
and  projects  that  seem  to  deserve  priority 
In  external  financing,  and  on  the  economic 
policies  needed  to  achieve  agreed  develop- 
ment objectives 

Finally,  the  Bank  comments  on  the  coun- 
try's estimate  of  aid  requirements,  making 
recommendations  about  the  amount,  types 
and  terms  of  aid  that  are  appropriate. 
Actual  aid  commitments  by  members  of  a 
consultative  group,  however,  are  arranged 
bilaterally. 

There  naturally  are  Inherent  differences 
In  the  way  that  the  countries  concerned 
look  at  the  operations  of  a  coordinating 
group.  The  potential  donors  are  likely  to 
approach  the  exercise  with  a  critical  eye  on 
the  performance  of  a  developing  country 
and  on  the  size  of  Its  request  for  finance. 
The  developing  country,  on  Its  side.  Is  In- 
terested In  obtaining  the  most  help  It  can 
get.  on  terms  as  easy  as  possible,  and  for  the 
least  painful  effort  on   Its  own  part. 

Tbe  Bank  sits  somewhere  In  the  middle. 
It  Is  very  much  concerned  with  encouraging 
the  maximum  mobilization  of  domestic  re- 
sources In  recipient  countries  and  with  the 
steady  Improvement  of  their  general  eco- 
nomic   situation.      In    other     words,    with 
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performance.  It  Is  almost  equally  concerned 
with  Increasing  the  general  flow  of  develop- 
ment finance  on  appropriate  terms  to  coun- 
tries which  show  they  can  make  good  use 
of  it. 

The  consultative  group  is  a  relatively  new 
form  of  aid  coordination.  The  ten  groups 
led  by  tbe  Bank  deal  with  ten  different  sets 
of  problems.  It  Is  too  early  to  attempt  much 
m  the  way  of  generalisation  from  their  ex- 
perience, although  even  now  they  clearly 
demonstrate  some  superiority  over  uncoordi- 
nated bilateral  aid. 

By  tbe  simple  fact  of  Jointly  considering 
the  development  needs  of  a  single  develop- 
ing country,  tbe  assisting  nations  achieve 
certain  advantages.  They  have  a  defense 
against  the  old  practice  whereby  a  recipient 
tries  to  encourage  donors  to  bid  against  each 
other  for  its  support.  The  exchange  of  In- 
formation axnong  themselves  has  some  tend- 
ency to  make  financial  terms  from  various 
donors  more  consistent;  and  it  may  also  dis- 
courage Individual  donors  from  falling  too 
far  behind  tbe  rest  of  the  convoy. 

Ttit  group  also  gains  from  the  services  of 
tbe  Bank  as  honest  broker  and  expert  ad- 
viser, providing  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
recipient  country's  prospects  and  perform- 
ance, offering  a  guide  for  the  amount  and 
kind  of  assistance  the  donor  countries  might 
render,  and,  by  carrying  the  main  burden  of 
collecting  data,  saving  both  rich  and  poor 
countries  much  duplication  or  repetition  of 
effort.  Above  all,  the  process  of  consulta- 
tion can  effectively  mesh  external  and  in- 
ternal resources,  and  can  enable  tbe  donor 
countries  and  tbe  recipient  to  move  In  con- 
sistent ways  toward  the  same  development 
targets.  I  believe  this  Is  bound  to  lead  to  a 
definite  Improvement  In  tbe  quality  both  of 
external  assistance  and  of  economic  i>er- 
formance  by  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves. 

Apart  from  tbe  recipient  ooim  tries,  19 
nations  now  are  associated  with  one  or  more 
of  these  coordinating  groups.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  remarkable  and  encouraging  cir- 
cumstance; but  surely  It  Is  time  to  go 
farther  still  In  organizing  development 
finance.  If  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  tbe  DAO 
countries  to  give  Joint  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  Individual  countries,  would  It 
not  be  highly  desirable  for  them  to  undertake 
a  Joint  reassessment  of  tbe  whole  field  oX 
development  assistance? 

By  coincidence,  we  are  approaching  the 
anniversary  of  the  Inception  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  which  20  years  ago  led 
tbe  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  consider 
Jointly  the  urgent  and  pressing  economic 
questions  facing  them.  Tbe  Program  began  a 
profound  transformation  In  political  and 
economic  relationshlpis  which  has  carried  tbe 
peoples  of  Europe  to  heights  of  productivity 
and  prosperity  utterly  unprecedented  in 
their  history.  Tbe  crisis  which  tbe  Program 
was  formed  to  meet  has  long  since  i>assed, 
but  tbe  sequels  of  the  cooperation  on  which 
it  was  founded  can  be  observed  on  every  side. 

I  deeply  believe  that  a  similarly  creative 
act  la  needed  to  help  resolve  tbe  crisis  which 
now  confronts  tbe  developing  nations.  Given 
tbe  record  of  achievement  In  the  develop- 
ing world  and  grlven  the  remarkable  and  con- 
tinuing rise  of  pro8i>erlty  In  most  of  the 
Industrialized  countries.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  curve  of  development  asslst- 
tance  would  be  rising.  But  as  Is  well  known, 
assistance  from  public  sources  Is  not  In- 
creasing; as  a  proportion  of  the  Income  of 
the  Industrialised  countries,  It  has  continued 
to  decline  for  the  fifth  successive  year. 

At  what  ought  to  be  a  propitious  moment 
In  economic  development,  we  are  slowing 
down.  On  tbe  aide  of  the  countirlee  provid- 
ing development  finances,  to  be  sure,  diffi- 
culties exist  which  must  not  be  mlnUnlaed. 
They  have  real  problems — Inflationary  pres- 
sures, heavy  Internal  demands  for  capital. 
Including  heavy  military  expenditures,  and 
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imbalanoea  of  International  payments — 
which  combine  to  hamper  Justifiable  In- 
creases in  develoftmeoxt  funds.  But  neither 
should  we  exaggerate  the  obstacles.  The 
national  Incomes  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries have  l>een  increasing,  in  the  aggregate, 
at  the  rate  of  MO  to  $50  bllhon  a  year.  If 
over  the  last  Ave  years,  only  1  -pex  cent  of 
that  increment  had  been  devoted  to  addi- 
tional development  support,  we  should  by 
this  time  be  not  very  far  from  a  satisfactory 
level  of  assistance. 

If  the  momentum  of  economic  e^rowtb  In 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America 
is  lost,  if  leaders  of  these  regions  loee  heart, 
then  the  prospect  is  for  deterioration  In  world 
affairs  that  In  the  end  will  inevitably  be  of 
tbe  highest  concern  In  tbe  Industrial  coun- 
tries themselves. 

This  need  not  be  the  future.  And  It  will 
not  be  the  future  if  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries give  development  finance  a  reality  prior- 
ity among  their  other  concerns  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  tbe  case  of  postvmr  economic  recon- 
struction In  Europe,  objectives  were  Jointly 
defined  and  plans  were  Jointly  made  to 
achieve  them.  In  the  case  of  the  attack  on 
underdevelopment,  no  common  plan  has  yet 
been  formulated,  and  this  is  tbe  task  we  still 
face.  What  Is  now  necessary,  I  suggest,  Is 
that  the  countries  whose  legislators  are  here 
in  this  room  should  give  Joint  consideration, 
at  the  highest  level,  to  their  policies  of  de- 
velopment finance.  After  20  years  of  exper- 
ience— and  to  some  extent  of  frustration — 
the  time  has  come,  I  believe,  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  objectives  we  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  in  our  relationships  with  tbe 
developing  worlds,  of  the  Importance  of  tboee 
objectives  to  the  national  Interests  of  the 
aid-glvlng  countries,  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
tbe  resources,  the  mechanisms  and  tbe  tech- 
niques which  are  being  employed  to  attain 
those  objectives. 

Tbe  kind  of  examination  I  have  in  mind 
would  engage  foreign  ministers  and  finance 
ministers  as  well  as  those  formally  concerned 
with  assistance  programs.  It  would  put  tbe 
worldwide  aid  effort — which  has  emerged 
somewhat  hapbaaardly  from  the  postwar 
reconstruction  program — In  a  well  thought 
out  and  agreed  upon  place  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  international  affairs. 

Tbe  Industrial  countries  here  represented 
have  been  assisting  world  development  for  a 
span  ot  two  decades.  In  that  time,  science, 
techncrfogy  and  the  means  df  creating  ma- 
terial prosperity  have  advanced  at  a  rate  un- 
precedented in  history.  We  can  say  confi- 
dently that  the  know'  dge  and  the  means 
exist  to  enlarge  greatly  the  resources  of  the 
developing  world,  and  to  help  many  millions 
to  escape  hunger  and  to  achieve,  or  at  least 
approach,  decent  living  standards  for  the 
first  time.  What  we  need  is  a  firm  political 
decision  to  carry  out  an  Intensive,  sustained 
and  coordinated  attack  on  underdevelop- 
ment, together  with  the  political  will  and 
stamina  to  stay  the  course. 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
SEABEES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  qu£u-- 
ter  century  of  history  and  tradition  Is 
celebrated  this  year  by  an  outstanding 
outfit — the  Seabees  of  the  Navy — the 
famous  construction  battalions — so  well 
known  for  their  splendid  construction 
achievements  and  their  stirring  motto: 
"Can  Do." 

Throuffhout  the  last  25  years,  the  Sea- 
bees  have  become  legendary  In  their  abil- 
ity to  overcome  seemingly  Insurmounta- 
ble cofistrucUon  problems. 

Their  work  In  World  War  n  took  them 
from  the  beaches  of  Europe  to  the  Is- 
lands of  the  far  Pacific. 


In  Korea,  they  contributed  sienlfi- 
eantly  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  dra- 
matic Inchon  landlnt'. 

Today,  they  labor  u.aceasingly  and  with 
their  customary  courage  and  Imagina- 
tion, in  Vietnam,  where  eight  battalions 
are  building  deepwater  ports,  fixed  and 
floating  piers,  roads  and  highways  in 
jungle  and  sand,  airstrips,  storage  facili- 
ties, bases  and  camps,  water  and  sanita- 
tion systems,  field  hospitals,  and  the  myr- 
iad of  other  support  structures  and  fa- 
cilities needed  to  strengthen  and  secure 
this  small  nation  In  Its  time  of  need. 

In  these  past  5  years,  in  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  Asia,  the  Seabees  have 
£ulded  a  new  role.  They  have  become 
the  "Navy  Peace  Corps,"  sending  13- 
man  Seabee  civic  action  teams — 
SCATS — into  the  interior  of  under- 
developed countries  to  help  the  -villagers 
seek  and  find  a  better  way  of  life. 

To  date,  more  than  40  Seabee  teams 
have  served  In  this  people-to-people  pro- 
gram worldwide.  Today,  in  Vietnam, 
the  teams  are  tetwihing  ■villagers  basic 
construction  skills,  building  and  improv- 
ing local  roads,  digging  water  wells,  and 
helping  to  build,  repair  and  maintain 
schoolhouses,  meeting  halls,  and  orphan- 
ages. 

In  recognition  of  the  1967  Seabee  silver 
25th  anniversary,  Gov.  Jack  Williams,  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  recently  proclaimed 
Seabee  Week  in  Arizona. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  proclamation  entered  In  the 
Rkcors,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaocxAUATioN :    Seabee  Week 

Whereas,  twenty-five  years  ago  this  coun- 
try was  faced  with  tbe  prospect  of  a  long 
struggle  on  the  field  of  battle  In  which  Its 
men  In  arms  were  being  drawn  primarily 
from  civilian  ranks;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Navy,  In  playing  a  major 
role  In  that  conflict,  was  faced  with  larger 
responsibilities  In  the  construction  of  mili- 
tary Installations  on  tbe  battle  lines,  and  for 
that  task  had  to  rely  largely  upon  tbe  volun- 
teers from  the  ranks  of  civilians  who  had 
the  specialized  knowledge  and  training  to 
I>erform  the  tasks  and  the  moral  courage  to 
do  50  at  constant  risk  under  enemy  fire;  and 

Whereas,  there  was  \icara.  troza.  that  hardy, 
patriotic  and  dedicated  group  of  Americans 
what  has  developed  into  one  of  tbe  Impor- 
tant permanent  segments  of  our  Naval- 
Marine  Corps  figbUng  units;  the  U.S.  Naval 
Construction  Battalions;  and 

Whereas,  these  battalions,  or  Seabees  as 
we  affectionately  know  them,  are  active  to- 
day In  missions  of  peace  as  well  as  war 
throughout  tbe  world; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jack  Williams,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  In  salute  to  these 
gallant  men  on  their  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary, do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  March 
5  through  11,  1967,  as  "Seabee  Week"  In  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  band  and  caused  to  be  af&xed  the  Oreat 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Done  at  tbe  Capitol  in  Phoenix  this  3id 
day  ol  March  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty  Seven 
and  of  tbe  Independence  of  the  TTnlted 
States  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-first. 
Jack  Wn.T.Tiifs, 

Oovemof, 

Attest: 

WEsurr  BouK, 
SecTtttury  of  St*te. 
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OBMERAL  WESTMORELAND — OREAT 
AMERICAN  SOLDIER  REPORTS  TO 
HIS  COUNTRY 

Mr.  HOTJ.mOS.  Mr.  President,  a 
grait  American  soldier  has  come  home 
to  report  to  Congress  on  the  course  of 
•  dUDcuIt  war  In  Vietnam. 

He  did  not  come  to  seek  headlines. 
He  did  not  come  to  silence  voices  of  dis- 
sent. He  came  only  to  tell  us  how  It 
really  is  In  Vietnam,  to  express  his  faith 
In  his  fighting  men.  and  to  thank  Con- 
gress for  Its  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port In  an  effort  to  turn  back  external 
Communist  aggression. 

It  was  a  thoughtful  speech.  It  Is  one 
which  we  cannot  dismiss  with  a  few 
ramial  thoughts.  It  brings  close  to  us 
the  aacrlflces  and  the  needs  of  an  Army 
of  brave  young  Americans  who  are  on 
the  frontllnes  for  Asia,  America,  and  the 
world. 

The  Nation  is  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  resolute  and  thoughtful  general  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  are  strong 
enough  to  support  men  like  General 
Westmoreland  and  his  troops. 

We  are  thankful  for  a  clear  report  of 
his  stewardship.  And  we  assure  him  that 
the  President,  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
stand  behind  him  in  the  difficult  days 
ahead. 


TEXAS  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE 
MEXICAN- AMERICAN :  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  WOULD  BE  PROVIDED 
UNDER  S.  428 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
from  April  13  through  April  15  the  Texas 
conference  for  the  Mexican-American 
was  held  in  San  Antonio  on  the  subject 
of  improving  educational  opportunities. 
The  conference  brought  educational 
leaders  and  public  officials  together  to 
discuss  ways  of  Improving  educational 
opportunities  for  the  Spanish -speaking 
people  of  the  Southwest. 

On  April  15  1  had  the  honor  to  address 
the  conference  on  the  subject:  ■Bilingual 
Education  and  Human  Development: 
Plans  for  the  Future."  BUingual  edu- 
cation is  a  development  of  important 
potential  for  American  education.  For 
so  long  we  have  envied  Europeans  the 
fortunate  accident  which  placed  so  many 
countries  speaking  different  languages  so 
close  together  that  the  people  had  to 
learn  at  least  two  or  three  languages. 
Meanwhile,  we  Americans  struggled 
along  with  our  one  course  in  French. 
Oennan,  or  Spanish — taught  as  a  sep- 
arate academic  subject  and  not  as  a 
means  of  communication. 

Now,  though,  there  are  exciting  new 
developments  on  the  horizon.  True  bi- 
lingual education  involves  the  use  of 
language  as  a  means  of  communication. 

I  have  Introduced  8.  428.  the  Bilingual 
American  Education  Act,  to  provide 
funds  to  further  eciuallty  of  educational 
opportunity  for  children  whose  mother 
toDgue  Is  Spanish  and  to  whom  English 
Is  another  language.  Bilingual  educa- 
tion programs,  team  teaching,  and  other 
new  things  could  be  started.  What  the 
schools  will  be  doing  with  this  money 
Is  to  give  to  Spanish -speaking  students 
tbe  chance  to  get  as  good  and  as  mean- 


ingful an  education  as  anyone  else  in  this 
country.  The  goal  of  this  new  education 
is  a  child  who  Is  completely  fluent  in  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

Other  provisions  In  the  bill  relate  to 
the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Education  of  Bilingual  Children, 
summer  and  fuU-term  teacher  training, 
and  research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  prepared  remarks  to  the  confer- 
ence and  the  program  for  the  conference 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BlLINGUM.    EDLlATION    and    HlMA.V    Devklop- 
MKNT       PLA.VS    for    THE    FrTfRE 

1  Excerpts  from  a  speech   by  Senator  Raij>h 
Yarborouch.    at   the  Texas   conference  on 
the  Mexican -American     Improving  educa- 
tional   opportunltle*,     Apr      15,     Sheraton 
Motor  Inn  in  San  Antonio.  Tex  / 
'Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  la  an  honor  for 
me  to  return  home   to  addrens  such  an  en- 
lightened audience  on  a  topic  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  so  vitally  important       It  waa  Just 
six    months    ago    that    many    of    us   met    In 
Tucson     to    dUcuaa    the    problems    of     the 
Spanish -speaking      I  am  delighted  that  the 
symposium  held  In  Tucson  planted  a  seed  for 
this  present  conference 

As  one  whi  waa  bred  and  born  In  Texas 
and  who  has  tau){ht  In  the  rural  schools,  then 
lived  in  El  Haso  three  and  a  half  years.  I  have 
lung  been  exp<jeed  to  the  problems  of  the 
Mexican-American  And  as  a  Senator  from 
your  State.  I  desired  to  do  something  posi- 
tive to  help  eradicate  these  problems  In 
January  of  this  year  I  proposed  the  Bilingual 
American  Education  Act  to  pnnlde  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  new  and  imaginative  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  In  addition  to  helping 
Mexlcan-.^me^lcan  sludents.  this  act  would 
also  otfer  hope  to  children  (jf  Puerto  Rlcan 
descent. 

I  believe  that  the  teaching-learning  process 
Is  most  exhilarating,  but  the  elation  has  been 
absent  for  too  long  In  the  schools  of  the 
Spanish -speaking  It  Ls  Incorrect.  I  feel,  to 
blame  this  lack  of  rapport  on  the  genera- 
tion gap,  since  a  good  teacher,  regardless  of 
his  age,  tan  create  the  excitement  of  learn- 
ing Everyone,  young  or  old.  delights  In  new 
knowledge,  but  the  student  must  have  trust 
In  his  teacher  In  order  for  learning  to  be 
perpetual 

All  too  often,  the  students,  regardless  of 
their  economic  or  social  class,  complain  that 
what  s  wrong  with  the  school  is  that  they 
cant  understand  the  teachers  attitude 
This  feeling  carries  with  It  an  aura  of  In- 
sincerity, and.  for  the  deprived  child,  the 
school  n>om  becomes  a  hostile  place  When 
we  stack  these  existing  problems  on  top  of  a 
literal  communication  barrier,  the  teaching- 
learning  process  becomes  steeped  In  prob- 
lems resulting  from  a  lack  of  understanding 
I  also  believe  It  Is  unfair  to  blame  this 
solely  on  the  teachers;  for  this  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved  by  our  entire  society  And  we 
In  the  southwest  have  closed  our  eyes  too 
long  to  our  Spanish-speaking  neighbors.  In 
fact,  the  plight  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ples of  the  southwest  Ls  practically  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  our  Nation,  and  unless  we  act 
quickly  to  remedy  the  situation,  thU  denial 
of  equality  of  opportunity  will  grow  worse 
It  has  become  an  almost  accepted  truism 
that  poverty  begets  poverty  and  statistics 
have  shown  that  the  Spanish-speaking  fam- 
Ules  In  Texas  are  among  the  poorest  In  the 
United  States.  A  report  publUhed  by  Texas 
AAM  University  last  September  revealed  that 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  Spanish -surname 
famUles  in  Texas  had  annual  incomes  below 
S3. 000.     And  of  all  the  southwestern  States. 


Texas  had  the  highest  rate  of  poverty  among 
Spanish -surname  families. 

It  has  also  become  evident  that  education 
can  be  tkj\  antidote  to  poverty  and  can  pos- 
sibly break  its  endless  cycle.  I  believe  it  is 
most  Indicative  that  the  Texas  A&M  report 
showed  that  tbe  median  number  of  years 
completed  by  persons  36  years  of  age  and 
over  was  lower  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
than  for  other  ethnic  group>s.  This  is  a 
tragic  story  and  one  that  has  continued  for 
too  long.  I  fear  that  the  chains  of  poverty 
and  Ignorance  are  Intertwined  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  linked  unless  education  can 
dynamically  intervene. 

And  I  believe  that  my  proposed  bill  for 
blllngiial  American  education  can  help  to 
dismantle  the  chains  of  poverty  and  Ignor- 
ance. By  amending  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1866,  I  hope  to 
reach  out  to  the  many  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents as  well  as  their  teachers.  The  teachers 
need  help  In  new  materials  and  Ideas  so  they 
can  better  understand  their  students  and  ap- 
preciate their  unique  background. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  in  a  letter 
"Bestow  great  attention  on  Spanish  and  en- 
deavor to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
it.  Our  future  connections  with  Spain  and 
Spanish  America  wUl  render  that  language 
of  valuable  acquisition  " 

I  feel  that  In  addition  to  enacting  a  bilin- 
gual education  act  on  the  basis  of  Justice 
alone,  another  compelling  reason  for  enact- 
ing It  Is  that  In  future  years  one  of  the  great 
testing  areas  for  American  foreign  policy  will 
be  right  here  In  our  own  hemisphere  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  South.  Our  own  fellow 
Texas  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B  Johnson,  has  been  In  South  America  this 
week  because  he  recognizes  that  the  time 
for  La  tin -American  friendship  is  now. 

The  existence  within  our  own  borders  of 
a  sizable  group  of  people  who  s[>eak  the  same 
language  and  share  many  of  the  same  tradi- 
tions and  outlook  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  has  considerable  relevance  to  our 
future  Latin  American  foreign  policy.  And 
by  capitalizing  on  their  Spanish  language 
rather  than  insisting  that  they  repress  It,  we 
can  F>oaslbly  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Spanlsb-SF>eaklng  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  poses  a  new  approach  in  teaching 
English;  since  Sp>anish  Is  the  naUve  language 
and  English  becomes  the  next  langiiage.  The 
old  problem  of  not  being  able  to  have  con- 
fidence In  one's  teacher  takes  on  real  meaning 
when  one  stops  to  consider  that  the  teacher 
is  often  looked  on  with  suspicion  because  his 
language  can  not  be  understood  by  the 
Spanish-speaking  child. 

Spanish-speaking  children  have  not  been 
allowed  to  speak  In  Spanish  in  most  class- 
rooms, which  has  resulted  In  silence  since 
the  children  were  unfamiliar  with  English 
Not  only  did  this  contribute  to  a  lack  of 
mutual  confidence  between  student  and 
teacher,  but  It  also  created  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence and  pride  in  the  student.  However, 
new  teaching  techniques  make  use  of  Span- 
ish to  Illustrate  certain  patterns  In  stand- 
ard English 

Similar  approaches  have  been  tried  with 
other  disadvantaged  children  residing  in  the 
ghetto  slums  of  our  Nation's  cities.  In  these 
cases,  the  language  of  tbe  street  has  been 
used  in  the  classroom  to  demonstrate  that 
underprivileged  children  are  not  lacking  in 
language  skills  but  are  merely  deficient  In 
using  proper  English.  When  a  child's  en- 
vironmental language  comes  Into  play,  one 
can  observe  that  the  children  are  not  un- 
communicative. On  the  contrary,  when  they 
can  use  language  familiar  to  them  and  can 
recognize  the  differences  between  their  na- 
tive languages  and  acceptable  English,  they 
are  quite  verbcU. 

Consequently,  I  look  with  hope  to  the 
programs  employing  Spanish  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  so  that  they  can  perfect  their  lan- 
guage skills  and  no  longer  speak  a  "pidgin " 
Spanish      It  seems  foolish  to  teach  them  a 
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seoond  language  when  the  students'  native 
language  has  not  been  perfected.  I  believe 
that  the  BUlngoal  American  Bduoatton  Act 
holds  the  promise  of  Innovative  Ideas  to- 
ward creating  truly  bilingual  American  chil- 
dren. This  is  an  Investment  which  not  only 
will  uplift  a  disadvantaged  and  neglected 
people  but  also  will  strengthen  the  quality 
of  cltlaens  of  otir  Nation. 

Texas  ranks  32nd  In  educatlob  In  this 
NatloD,  and  S4th  In  the  average,  daUy  In- 
come of  the  people.  Education  and  Income 
go  band  In  band^-one  seldcon  outruns  tbe 
other. 

If  we  seek  to  raise  tbe  economic  level  of 
any  group,  we  must  first  educate  them. 

BducaUon  opens  tbe  door  to  prosperity  and 
progress.  Our  Spanish-speaking  people  in 
Texas  have  looked  at  that  closed  door  too 
long.    It  Is  time  to  open  It  now. 

That  la  what  I  am  trjrlng  to  do  with  my 
bilingual  education  bill. 

I  know  that  in  your  discussion  groups  and 
in  the  addresses  by  distinguished  experts 
such  as  Theodore  Anderson  and  Herschel  T. 
Manuel  you  have  thoroughly  covered  the 
field  of  bilingual  educaUon.  There  Is  little 
that  I  can  add,  except  to  say  this. 

There  are  exciting  poaelblUtles  ahead.  The 
benefits  of  blllnguallsm  accrue  both  to  the 
minority  and  to  the  majority.  "Pot  so  long 
we  have  envied  the  Europeans  for  the  geo- 
graphical accidents  which  placed  so  many  of 
them  speaking  different  languages  Into  such 
close  proximity  that  they  simply  had  to  leam 
to  speak  two  or  three.  In  contrast  we  strug- 
gled through  our  one  course  In  Spanish, 
French,  or  German — taught  only  In  an  Iso- 
lated way  as  a  substantive  course  In  a  for- 
eign language  and  not  as  a  living  medium 
through  which  one  expresses  oneself. 

The  things  we  will  leam  from  our  experi- 
ments with  Bilingual  education  here  In  the 
Southwest  are  of  great  Importance  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  because  if  our  hopes  are 
borne  out,  we  shall  develop  a  whole  new  way 
of  teaching  languages.  And  such  a  develop- 
ment can  mean  a  great  deal  to  Increasing 
world  luiderstanding 

The  need  is  obvious.  The  people  are  ready. 
But  funds  to  carry  out  these  new  departures 
In  education  are  in  short  supply.  That  Is 
why  I  Introduced  In  the  VA.  Senate,  6.  438, 
the  BUingual  American  Education  Act.  Ad- 
ditional funds  are  urgently  needed,  and  only 
the  Federal  government  can  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  of  a  sufficient  magnitude. 

Upon  enactment,  my  bill  would  provide 
money  to  a  school  so  that  It  could  Improve 
the  quaUty  of  tbe  education  which  It  of- 
fers. The  money  wUl  be  used  to  put  to  work 
the  new  ideas  you  have  been  discussing  here 
this  week.  Bilingual  education  programs, 
team  teaching,  and  other  new  things  could 
be  started.  What  tbe  schools  will  be  doing 
with  this  money  la  to  give  to  Spanish-speak- 
ing students  the  chance  to  get  as  good  and  as 
meaningful  an  education  as  anyone  else  In 
this  country. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  relate  to  the 
creation  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Education  of  Bilingual  Children,  summer  and 
full-term  teacher   training,   and   research. 

The  goal  of  this  new  education  Is  a  child 
who  Is  completely  fluent  la  both  English  and 
Spanish.  By  doing  away  with  the  language 
barrier  we  do  away  with  the  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  Mexican-American  and 
Anglo-Americans.  For  too  long  there  has 
been  mtstrust  and  suspicion.  Let  us  Join 
hands  and  work  together,  for  through  mu- 
tual understanding  and  cooperation  comes 
mutual  benefit. 

I  believe  that  only  with  a  national  pro- 
gram can  bilingual  education  be  fully  as- 
sured. In  the  United  States  education  has 
become  a  big  business,  a  business  that  always 
has  many  buyers.  Learning  Is  an  exciting 
product  that  should  be  free  to  everyone. 
So  far,  language  has  been  the  only  price 
demanded  for  the  product.    But  when  the 


language  is  foreign,  tben  the  product  Is  not 
availabto.  I  look  forward  to  bUlnguallsm  as 
the  bl^iflBt  bkUtar  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
serving buyers  of  tbe  learning  product. 

PaooaASc  or  trx  nxaa  ComxKENCK  rox  th> 

•U-wmr.t.-m.k-*twa1f.i.w        ZlCFBOvnns        EdTTCA- 

TioiTAL  OyfUKfuwrruat,  April  18-15,  1987, 
Ban  AifTomo 

TRUaSOaT,  APRIL   is 

Ball  Room,  1:00  to  2:30  p.m. 

Presiding:  Edwin  Hlndsman,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Southwest  EiducatlonaJ  Development 
Laboratory. 

Welcome:  The  Honorable  Walter  W.  Mc- 
Allister, Mayor  of  San  Antonio;  Oscar  E. 
Miller,  Superintendent,  San  Antonio  Inde- 
pendent School  District. 

Plan  of  Conference:  The  Honorable  Joe  J. 
Bernal,  Texas  State  Senator. 

Keynote  Address:  Nolan  Estes,  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  VB.  Ofllce  of  Education. 

Starliffht  Room,  2:30  to  3:15  p.m. 
Caucus  Discussion:  Problem  Definition  by 
groups. 

Ban  Room,  3:30  to  4:15  p.m.. 
Presiding:   Dwaln  M.  Estes,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Inter-American  Educational  Center. 

Address:  J.  W.  Edgar,  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  Staff,  Texas  Education 
Agency. 

Ball  Boom  arvA  Room*  A.  B,  O.  D,  E,  F. 
7:00  to  9:00  p.m. 
Dinner. 

Presiding:  Henry  Guerra',  Exhibitor  Serv- 
ices Supervisor,  Hemls-Falr  '68. 

Address:  llie  Role  of  State  Government  In 
Improving  BMucatlon — The  Honorable  John 
B.  Connally,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Starlight  Room  and  Ball  Room, 
9:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Caucus  DlscusaionB. 

FRIDAT,     APRIL     14 

Ball  Room  8:30  to  10:30  a.m. 

Presiding:  Dwaln  Id.  Estes. 

Address:  "The  Meaning  and  Implications 
at  BUinguailsm  for  Texas  Schools,"  Severo 
OomeE,  State  Coordinator,  Regional  Educa- 
tional Agencies  Project,  Ofllce  of  Interna - 
tlon&l  Education,  Texas  Education  Agency. 

Commentation  by  Al  BamlreE,  Mayor  of 
■dinburg;  Theodore  Andersson,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas:  Carlos  Rivera,  El  Paso  Inde- 
pendent School  District. 

From  10:30  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 
Teaching    Demonstrations     (repeated     at 
11:15  ajn.) 

1.  Language  Development  for  Sfkanlsh- 
Speaklng  Children  through  Linguistic  Con- 
ceptualization (San  Antonio,  EU.) :  Thomas 
D.  Horn,  The  University  of  Texas;  Nick  Garza, 
Principal;  Hercilia  Toscano,  Supervisor; 
rooms  A,  B,  C. 

a.  Bilingual  Education  Program  (United 
Consolidated,  Laredo,  El.) :  Harold  Brantley, 
Superintendent;  Victor  Cruz-Aedo,  Elemen- 
tary Supervisor;  Olga  Bordelon,  Teacher; 
Dolores  Earlea,  Teacher;  Guadalupe  Cavazoe, 
Teacher;  Ball  Boom. 

3.  Bpanish-to-Kngllah  Language  Instruc- 
tion (Bdlnburg,  El.) :  Sam  Evans,  Director 
of  Personnel;  Chris  Darnall,  Teacher;  Imelda 
Querra,  Teacher;  Starlight  Room. 

4.  Language  Teaching  and  Training  (El 
Paso,  EI.) :  Marie  Esman  Barker,  Special  Proj- 
ect Director,  lltle  m.  rooms  D,  E,  F. 

Informal  caucus  discussion  (run  concur- 
rently with  Demonstrations) ,  Terrace  Room. 

Boll  Jtoom,  1:30  to  3:30  p.m. 

Presiding:  Edwin  Hlndsman. 

Addrees:  "The  Spanish-Speaking  Child  In 
Texas  Schools."  Herschel  T.  Manuel,  The 
University  of  Texas. 

Commentation  by  Joe  A.  Cardenas,  St. 
Mary's  University;  Tony  Garcia,  Elementary 


Principal,  McAIlen,  Area  5,  Coordlnatar, 
SEOL;  T«-eea  L.  Long,  Governor's  Committee 
on  Public  School  Education. 

From  3:30  to  5:00  p.m. 
Instructional  Demonstrations  (repeated  at 
4:15  p.m.). 

6.  English  I>angiiage  Instruction  Via 
CVoeed-Clrcuit  T.V.  (Bdgewood,  El.,  Jr.  HI., 
H.S.) :  H.  H.  Bobele.  Television  Coordinator, 
Sister  Mary  Arthur,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Language  Consultant;  Earle  Bolton,  Coordi- 
nator; June  Gueringer,  Coordinator;  Lizette 
O'Conner,  Coordinator,  rooms  A,  B,  C. 

C.  Texas  Project  for  the  Education  of 
Migrant  Children  (McAllen,  PSJA,  TEA,  El., 
Jr.  H.)  :  Tony  Garcia,  Principal;  Gus  Guerra, 
Director  of  Federal  Projects;  Earl  Martin. 
Director  of  Migrant  and  Pre-School  Pro- 
grams; Eustolla  Perez,  Teacher;  rooms  D,  B. 
P. 

7.  Learning  Laboratory  for  the  Spanish- 
Speaking  Child  (Edlnburg,  El.)  :  Sam  Evans, 
Director  of  Personnel;  Tommy  McAffe,  Media 
Specialist;  Vlckl  Yazak,  Teacher;  Starlight 
Room. 

8.  Corrective  Instruction  In  English  Pro- 
nunciation (E3.  Paso,  H£.) :  James  Burton, 
Chairman,  Social  Studies  Department;  Dan- 
iel Anchondo,  Student;  Leo  Bo^as,  Student; 
Ball  Room. 

Informal  caucus  discussion  (run  concur- 
rently with  Demonstrations),  Terrace  Room. 

Ball  Room,  7:30  p.m.. 

Dinner. 

Presiding:  Dwaln  M.  Estes. 

Address:  "The  Potential  Contribution  and 
Gifts  of  the  Mexican-American  People,"  VS. 
Representative   Henry   B.   Gonzalez. 

SATT7SDAT,    APRIL    15 

Ball  Room,  8:30  a.m.  to  12:00  noon 

Presiding:   Tbe  Honorable  Joe  J.  Bernal. 

Address:  "The  Time  for  Action  Is  Now," 
Armando  Rodriguez,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Intergroup  Relations,  CaUIomia  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

lieports.  Resolutions,  and  Conference  Sum- 
mary: The  Reverend  Henry  J.  Casso,  Epis- 
copal Vicar  for  Urban  Ministry. 

Address :  "Bilingual  Education  and  Human 
Development:  Plans  for  the  Future,"  UjB. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

Adjournment. 

CONrKRENCX    COAia 

The  four  goals  of  this  conference  are: 

To  identify  and  clearly  define  barriers  faced 
by  Mexican-Americans  In  schools  and  com- 
munities In  Texas. 

To  show  and  dlsciiss  some  of  the  programs 
presently  underway  which  are  aimed  at  en- 
hancing the  bilingual  education  of  the  young 
Mexican-American. 

To  focus  attention  on  problems  that  have 
not  been  solved  and  which  require  Immediate 
attention. 

To  develop  a  plan  of  action  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  and  statistical  data  to 
remove  these  barriers  and  find  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

spoNsoaa 

This  conference  Is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Inter-American  Educational  Center,  the 
Southwest  Educational  Develc^ment  Labora- 
tory, the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

PLANNING    COMMITTEK 

Chairman,  State  Senator  Joe  J.  Bernal. 

Members:  Rogers  Barton,  Texas  Education 
Agency;  Nick  Garza,  San  Antonio,  Inde- 
pendent School  District;  Joe  A.  Cardenas,  St. 
Mary's  University;  George  A.  Gonzales,  Inter- 
American  Educational  Center;  The  Reverend 
Henry  J.  Casso,  Archdiocese  of  San  Antonio; 
E.  Oscar  Hakala,  San  Antonio,  Independent 
School  District;  David  W.  Darling,  Inter- 
American  Educational  Center;  WHllam  Kin- 
nlell.  Southwest  Educational  Development 
Laboratory. 
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COMMITMENT  OP  AMERICAN  BUSI- 
NESS TO  SUCCESS  IN  WAR 
AOAINST    POVERTY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  tre- 
mendous and  unprecedented  commit- 
ment of  American  business  to  success  In 
the  war  acalrtst  poverty  Is  among  the 
most  slRnlflcant  and  far-reaching  devel- 
omaents  of  the  past  few  years.  For  the 
ibst  time  In  history,  the  prestige  and  ex- 
pertise of  our  great  companies  and  cor- 
porations are  on  the  line  In  behalf  of  a 
major  national  program  to  overcome  the 
ravages  of  poverty. 

In  an  outstanding  article  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  19,  Mr 
Alan  L.  Otten  explores  some  of  the  rami- 
fications of  the  role  of  business  In  the 
porerty  war.  and  discusses  In  particular 
t2ie  Impact  of  Industrial  support  for  the 
Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Otten's  article  printed 
IntheRxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  WaUl  Street  Journal,  Apr   19,  \W1\ 
NiW  Auusa  FOB  L  B  J  :   Vasibd  kfoTTvsa  lupci. 

IC&MT    F'tKMS    To    Support   Orzat    Socimr 

Pbocbumh — Job  Coaps  Vikwbs  ks  Socmcs  or 

I^lBOB RSNT    SUBSIOtSS    Attkact    BusiNcas 

Bacxxno — A  Powxarui.  Lobbtino  Pobcx 
(By  Alan  L.  Ott«D) 

Wabhington. — "We're  m  an  automobile  aa- 
iwmhly  pliuit  In  New  Jersey,  and  I  want  to  tell 
yoa  about  a  fellow  who's  working  here  now" 
(tBOlarea    an    oft-repeated    radio   commercial 

"Hla  nanae  Ls  Jackaon,  KrneM  Jackaon. 
Xmoat  la  aooaethlag  of  a  celebrity  He's  the 
OBC-tbouaandth  graduate  of  the  Kilmer  Job 
OoTTpm  Center  In  New  Jersey  to  b«  placed 
KnMt  now  eanu  over  (300  a  week  Not  bad 
(or  a  fellow  who  dropped  out  of  school  In 
tba  11th  grade  At  Kilmer,  a  lot  of  young 
in«n  are  being  changed  from  untrained  drop- 
outs to  skilled  craftsmen" 

The  sponsor  of  this  oommerclal  Is  not  the 
FederaJ  Oovernment's  Job  Ck^rps  program  but 
Zntamatlo&si  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 
ITT  operates  the  Kilmer  center,  and  Its  com- 
mercials plug  both  Its  own  success  and  that 
of  the  Job  Corps 

By  now,  the  Increasing  Involvement  of  prl- 
TBts  buBtneas  in  public  welfare-education, 
housing  and  other  Oreat  Society  programs  Is 
well-known;  leas  widely  noted,  though,  is 
the  fact  that  many  ocnnpanles.  particularly 
the  big  ones,  have  become  public  advocates 
for  the  programs  they  Ye  taking  part  in  or 
may  gain  by  Thus,  buslnees  Ls  turning  Into 
an  Important  force  for  pushing  embattled 
ttomeBtlc  proposals  through  Congress.  The 
Job  CX>rps  la  only  one  of  these. 

BACXINO    BBXT    BUBBPIM 

In  Pittsburgh.  ACTION-Houslng  Ine  .  a 
housing  rehabilitation  group  that  is  an  off- 
aboot  of  a  development  fund  financed  by 
M  major  banks  and  businesses,  takes  a  public 
stand  that  the  new  federal  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram attacked  by  Oongresstonal  oonserva- 
Utss  Is  essential  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  the  (loor 

PrsBttgioua  utility  presidents,  department 
ator*  ownars,  bankers  and  other  businessmen 
ara  lining  up  to  lobby  for  generous  appro- 
pHatlons  for  the  Administration's  "Model 
Otttaa'  program,  while  Congraaslonal  conser- 
TatlTB*  aim  to  slaah  the  proposed  fimds. 

Benoettmes  buaLness  leaders  adopt  such 
Btancsa  simply  because  their  companies  get 
tflract  doUara-and-cents  benefits  from  a  pro- 
gram, flnrllng  new  noarkets  for  their  products 
or  MTTlosa — much  as  many  arms  have  long 
tainad  frcm  defense  and  space  procurement 


Sometimes  the  Interest  Is  less  direct:  Learn- 
ing new  techniques,  acquiring  a  sotirce  of 
trained  manpower,  protecting  an  Investment 
In  a  slum  neighborhood. 

Occasionally  the  business  support  may 
stem  from  a  fatalistic  feeling  that  Federal 
Initiatives  can't  be  blocked  anyhow  and  that 
It's  wise  to  stay  on  Lyndon  Johnson's  good 
side  Or  there  may  be  an  "If-you-cant-Uck- 
'eni,  joln-'em"  approach  that  reasons  bual- 
ness  had  better  seek  a  voice  In  shaping  pro- 
grams likely  to  move  ahead  anyway 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  business  support 
Is  eagerly   welcomed   by  the  Administration 

At  the  least.  It's  taken  as  a  sign  that  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  business  will  continue  to 
give  political  sustenance  to  President  John- 
son ttnd  the  Democratic  Party 

aWATTNO     UKOISLJtToaa 

More  Important,  though.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  Administration  requests  for  new  money 
and  new  authority  are  meeting  stout  re- 
sistance In  the  more  conservative  90th  Con- 
gress. Buslneaamen  can  away  legislators 
whom  union  representatives,  welfare  leaders 
and  Democratic  lobbyists  can't  hope  to  reach 

"Business  Is  what's  going  to  save  us.  '  says 
a  White  House  man  "Business  leaders  wont 
be  able  to  change  really  conservative  Sena- 
tors and  Congreaamen,  but  they  surely  can 
have  Impact  on  some  of  the  more  moderate 
Republicans  and  Democrats  who  might  not 
be  f   r  us   itherwlse  " 

Moreover,  the  Increased  buslnees  backing 
coincides  with  disarray  In  the  traditional 
Democratic  lobbying  alliance  The  party's 
blg-clty  machines  have  crumbled  The 
Meany-Reuther  split  and  white  protests 
against  Negro  gains  undermine  the  unity 
and  effecUveness  of  labor  lobbyists.  The  In- 
creasingly splintered  civil  rights  movement 
no  longer  swings  much  weight  In  behalf  of 
Johnson  legislative  goals  "The  support 
from  business  couldn't  come  at  a  better 
time."  concludes  one  high-ranking  Admin- 
istration olBctal 

KBBPINO     A     LIST 

Adds  an  executive  of  the  Housing  and 
Orban  Development  Department,  which  ex- 
pects to  benefit  from  business  support  for 
many  of  its  progranu  "Each  agency  has 
gradually  developed  a  list  of  firms  interested 
in  its  field.  The  Treasury  Department,  for 
example,  has  a  blue-ribbon  list  of  buslneas- 
men  who  supported  the  President's  tax 
policies.  We  don't  keep  them  turned  on  all 
the  time,  but  we  know  how  to  turn  them  on 
to  write  letters  or  make  phone  calls  or  testify 
when  necessary — for  our  own  programs  or 
for  programs  of  other  agencies" 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  business- 
backed  Oreat  Society  venture  Is  the  Job 
Corps,  which  draws  backing  not  only  from 
large  companies  running  the  Corps'  camps 
but  also  from  others  getting  a  crack  at  work- 
era  trained  in  them 

A  parade  of  corporate  executive*,  Includ- 
ing General  Blectrlc  Co  Chairman  Gerald 
Phllllppe  and  Hotel  Corp.  of  America  Presi- 
dent Roger  Sonnabend.  testified  for  the 
Corps  at  last  years  Congressional  hearings 
More  recently.  In  Pebruary,  antlpoverty  chief 
Sargent  Shrlver  summoned  executives  of  cor- 
porations and  other  organizations  that  oper- 
ate Job  Corps  centers  to  a  two-day  conference 
In  Texas  to  study  ways  of  Improving  the  pro- 
gram, which  won  a  new  ringing  endorsement 
from  the  group 

A  resolution  approved  at  the  Texas  gather- 
ing declared  "that  we  express  our  support  for 
the  objectives  of  the  Job  Corps  program  and 
pledge  the  skills  and  resources  of  our  orga- 
nizations to  Its  further  progress  In  creating 
educational  opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged youth  of  the  nation  "  The  signers,  sure 
to  Impress  wavering  Congreaamen,  Include 
top  officials  of  Radio  Corp  of  America,  UB 
Industries  Inc  .  Xerox  Corp  Burroughs  Corp., 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.  and 
Lttton  Industries  Inc 


"In  tanns  of  the  economic  benefit  or  pay- 
out." said  Litton  Chairman  Charles  B.  Thorn- 
ton, "and  In  terms  of  savings  In  the  cost  of 
relief,  crlnte  and  Institutional  care,  there  is 
vary  much  In  It  for  us  as  businessmen  and 
as  responsible  ntembera  of  society." 

What's  more,  a  number  of  business  leaders 
have  lobbied  with  Congressmen  on  behalf  of 
the  Job  Corps,  some  going  to  Capitol  Hiu 
straigh'.  from  the  Texas  meeting.  And  when 
Nation's  Business,  the  monthly  magazine  put 
out  by  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  re- 
cently ran  an  editorial  attacking  the  Job 
Corps,  the  reply  defending  the  program  came 
not  from  Mr.  Shrlver  but  from  R.  L.  Ha!e. 
manager  of  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.'s  sys- 
tems operations  division:  Westlnghouse  oper- 
ates one  of  the  Corps'  training  centers. 

A  McssAOB  raoif  montoouebt  wabd 

To  broaden  the  business  support,  leading 
businessmen  have  recorded  radio  ads  urging 
others  to  back  the  Job  Corps  effort.  "I  am 
Robert  E.  Brooker.  president  of  Montgomery 
Ward  A,  Co.,  with  a  meeaage  for  all  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  large  or  small,"  declares 
one  commercial.  "Our  business  Is  to  serve 
the  public.  We  rely  on  well-trained  employes 
In  many  areas  of  the  merchandising  Indus- 
try -retail  salee,  automotive  maintenance 
and  repairs,  warehousing,  office  manage- 
mene.  .  .  We  at  Montgomery  Ward  have 
learned  that  the  Job  Corps  is  helping  to  pre- 
pare young  people  to  be  productive  members 
of  our  expanding  economy.  .  .  .  Remember, 
when  the  Job  Corps  trains,  the  employer 
gains" 

Similar  appeals  have  been  aired  by  Edgar 
Kaiser,  president  of  Kaiser  Industries  Corp  . 
ITT  President  Harold  Oeneen;  and  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  President  Keith  Punston. 

The  Model  Cities  program  now  headed  for 
a  Congressional  appropriations  battle  also 
seems  to  be  benefiting  mightily  from  busi- 
ness backing  Last  year.  Just  before  a  crucial 
Houae  vote,  the  White  House  managed  to  line 
up  22  leading  bankers  and  buslnesmen  to 
declare  that  "America  needs  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Act."  The  list  included  such 
weighty  names  as  Henry  Ford  n,  David 
Rockefeller,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co 
Chairman  Thomas  Gates,  New  York  Central 
Railroad  President  Alfred  Perlman  and 
Standard  Oil  of  California  Chairman  R.  Owln 
Follls.  The  White  House  expects  to  marahaj 
similar  support  for  the  program  this  year. 

HUD  Secretary  Weaver  has  been  busily  re- 
minding lumber  companies,  paint  manufac- 
turers and  almllar  companies  of  the  direct 
financial  stake  they  have  In  F«deral  aid  for 
building  and  rehabilitating  low-cost  hous- 
ing "Perhaps  the  most  Important  point  we 
have  been  making  to  business  and  Indus- 
try,' be  said  In  a  Washington  speech  this 
week,  "Is  that  the  private  profit  motive  and 
the  national  Interest  can  merge  at  exactly 
the  point  of  the  grsatest  urban  need  and  that 
Is  help  for  low-Income  families." 

LOOKING  roa  BXNxrrra 

Despite  their  traditional  fervor  for  econ- 
omy In  Government.  Individual  businessmen 
have  never  been  reluctant  to  back  Federal 
programs  directly  helpful  to  their  own  bal- 
ance aheets:  Roads  or  ahlp  channels  to  Im- 
prove their  access  to  raw  materials  or  to  mar- 
kets; airline  and  shipping  subsidies;  home 
mortgage  guarantees.  In  today's  business 
backing  of  Great  Society's  efforts,  there's 
often  the  same  sort  of  direct-benefit  expec- 
tations. 

Thus  producers  of  audio-visual  materials 
lobby  for  enlarged  aid  for  education.  Elec- 
tric and  gas  utilities  strongly  support  the 
Federal-state  program  to  spur  Appalacbla's 
economy;  a  ^>okesman  for  them  testified 
before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
recently  in  support  of  the  Administration's 
bill  to  extend  and  expand  the  program,  and 
the  utility  men  stand  ready  to  buttonhole 
key  House  member*  If  aecessary. 

Railroads,     including     the     Pennsylvania. 
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and  rail  equipment  manufacturers  such  as 
Westlnghouse  -ur  Brake  Co.  have  been  In- 
fiuentlal  In  starting  and  expanding  Federal 
aid  for  development  of  rail  transit  for  com- 
muters. "Pennsy  was  able  to  reach  people 
we  never  could  have  hoped  to  get,"  a  White 
House  man  reports. 

Many  companies  are  In  Government  pro- 
grams to  develop  future  profit  potentials. 
"The  key  phrase  Is  new  markets  and  new 
techniques,"  says  one  Administration  man. 
"Everyone  Is  looking  for  these,  and  they 
think  their  Involvement  In  Government  pro- 
grams can  help." 

Certainly  many  Job  Corps  contractors 
have  been  diversifying  Into  the  educational 
field:  new  training  techniques  developed  at 
the  centers  can  be  applied  In  their  private 
business.  Governxnent-alded  tenement  re- 
habilitation effort  by  U.S.  Gypsum  Co.  and 
other  building  material  companies  Involve 
experlDventatlon  with  new  types  of  wall- 
board,  heating  systems  and  other  products 
that  may  find  private  buyers  later  on. 

SEEKING    STABILITT 

Some  firms  supporting  the  Model  Cities 
program  have  a  less  obvious  stake  than  sell- 
ing paint  or  wallbosu'd:  department  stores, 
utilities,  banks  and  transit  compvanlea  want 
to  protect  their  large  Investments  In  central 
cities  through  rehabilitation  of  slum  areas. 
Many  of  these  companies  have  a  similar  stake 
In  Job-finding,  health  care,  education  and 
other  programs  to  help  Negroes  and  other 
urban  poor;  not  only  do  these  programs 
create  or  preserve  customers,  but  perhaps 
they  may  also  avert  property  damage  from 
rioting  and  looting  by  dissatisfied  slimi- 
dwellers.  "Most  big  business  has  a  real 
(take  In  community  stablUty."  a  spokesman 
for  one  of  the  mayors'  organizations  asserts. 

Often,  business  and  other  groups  j>artlcl- 
pate  In  and  support  certain  Federal  programs 
for  fear  of  more  drastic  Federal  action. 
Thus,  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  and  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  support  the  Administration's 
Model  Cities  and  rent  subsidy  programs  not 
only  for  the  obvious  reasons — to  stimulate 
building  activity  and  to  get  more  houses  for 
poorer  people — but  also  to  help  kill  off 
straight  public  bousing. 

"The  rent  supplement  program.  If  ade- 
quately funded,  can  be  the  most  successful 
appro«M:h  yet  devised  to  provide  badly  needed 
housing  for  millions  of  low-Income  families," 
the  Home  Builders  told  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  last  year. 

SAVUfO  THKIB   OWN   MONET 

Some  Industries  back  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  partly  so  they  won't  have  to 
pay  the  bills  themselves.  When  paper  com- 
panies back  Federal  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments for  new  waste  treatment  plants  to 
combat  water  pollution,  they  cant  help  reck- 
oning that  If  the  taxpayer  doesn't  pay  for 
these  new  plants,  the  paper  companies  them- 
selves may  have  to. 

Certainly,  though,  the  changed  business 
attitude  toward  Great  Society  programs  must 
be  attributed  In  part  to  conviction  of  the 
need  for  Government  action.  Many  large 
compcu^les  are  now  beaded  by  a  new  breed  of 
corporate  manager — not  men  owning  and 
nmning  companies  they  built  themselves, 
but  rather  production  experts,  salesmen, 
lawyers,  engineers  and  other  professional 
types.  Many  of  these  men  have  been  In  Gov- 
ernment or  served  as  Government  consul- 
tants; they  are  not  terrified  that  business  will 
Inevitably  t>e  swallowed  up  In  any  business- 
Government  partnership. 

Some  of  them  honestly  see  a  Federal  role 
In  many  areas  that  business  can't  fill.  Early 
this  year  Henry  Ford  urged  businessmen  to 
"support  rather  than  oppose  well-considered 
Government  programs  to  accomplish  what 
Government  can  do  and  business  cant  do." 

"There  are  many  tasks  that  business  can't 
do   well. "   Mr.   Ford   said,    "because   it   has 


neither  the  resourcas,  the  abilities,  nor  the 
incentives." 


OBSERVANCE  OF  LAW  DAT  RECALLS 
UNRATIFIED  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTION— LXm 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. May  1.  all  over  the  United  States, 
we  are  observing  Law  Day. 

The  law  In  our  Nation  Is  accorded  a 
status  of  unique  respect  almost  approach- 
ing reverence. 

Americans  have  striven  for  almost  two 
centuries  to  realize  the  great  objecttlve 
John  Adams  sought: 

A  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men. 

But  today  as  we  pause  to  commemo- 
rate the  special  Importance  of  law  In  our 
natlonal  life,  I  cannot  fail  to  mention 
the  Senate's  failure  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Convention  on  Forced  Labor, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  W(»nen, 
and  Slavery. 

These  four  conventions  represent  a 
sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  men  of  good 
will  to  bring  the  rule  of  law  to  Interna- 
tional life. 

I  am  grateful  and  proud  that  our  own 
domestic  law  embodies  guarantees  far 
higher  thsm  the  minimal  standards  of 
human  dignity  established  by  these  con- 
ventions. 

But  I  am  not  proud  of  the  Senate's 
failure  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  the  rule 
of  reason  and  law  In  the  world.  The 
Senate  has  uninterruptedly  Ignored  these 
conventions  for  an  aggregate  total  of  30 
years.  The  Genocide  Convention,  alone, 
has  been  smothered  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  18  years  and  never 
even  considered  by  the  full  committee. 

Let  the  Senate  resolve  on  Law  Day  that 
we  will  give  Impetus  and  encouragement 
to  universal  respect  for  the  law. 

Let  the  Senate  really  celebrate  mean- 
ingfully Law  Day  by  ratifying  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Slavery. 


PULL    OPPORTUNITY    AND    SOCIAL 
ACCOUNTING  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  I  Introduced  with  10  co- 
sponsors  the  Full  Opportunity  and  So- 
cial Accounting  Act  of  1967. 

It  would  provide  for  a  system  of  na- 
tional social  accounting,  establish  a 
President's  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
comparable  to  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  in  the  economic  sphere,  require 
a  social  report  by  the  President,  and 
create  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
with  full  oversight  responsibility. 

The  bill  has  recently  been  endorsed  by 
three  major  newspapers:  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  the  Minneapolis  Star,  and 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorials  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
Apr.  21.  1067] 

AlTSITIKa  THX  SOCIAI.  Lkdcex 

The  federal  government  has  been  long  on 
eatabllsblng  programB  to  attack  social  lUs 


of  the  nation  and  short  on  objective  analysis 
of  how  or  whether  the  programs  are  achiev- 
ing Intended  goals. 

There  are,  for  example,  some  300  federal 
programs  dealing  with  education,  poverty, 
physical  environment  and  community  de- 
velopment. One  estimate  Is  that  a  third  of 
the  federal  budget  Involves  spending  In  those 
areas. 

Is  the  money  Invested  in  these  programs 
being  spent  wisely?  How  effective  are  the 
Teacher  Corps,  manpower  retraining,  slum 
youth  activity  progranis?  What  are  the  so- 
cial consequences  of  highway  or  urban  re- 
newal programs  that  uproot  hundreds  of 
residents?  What  are  the  nation's  unmet  so- 
cial, health,  educational  needs? 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  Is  rightly  concerned 
about  getting  answers  to  these  questions  and 
has  proposed  legislation  designed  to  seek 
them  out.  He  recommends  creation  of  a  na- 
tional council  of  social  advisers  similar  to 
the  council  of  economic  advisers  which  now 
helps  the  P>resldent  plan  and  develop  fiscal 
pwUcy. 

The  new  council — compKJsed  of  three  social 
scientists  chosen  by  the  President — would  as- 
sist In  developing  national  social  policies.  It 
would  compile  and  analyze  social  statistics  to 
determine  the  impact  and  overall  cost  of 
programs;  devise  a  system  of  "social  Indi- 
cators" which  would  help  the  President  tell 
what  approaches  are  the  most  effective  and 
suggest  program  and  spending  priorities. 

The  council  would  not  be  a  program  co- 
ordinator although  the  senator  hopes  it  will 
encourage  greater  coordination. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  social  "health"  of  the  nation — 
as  he  now  does  on  the  economy.  Congress 
also  would  be  required  to  create  a  Joint  com- 
mittee to  oversee  the  report  and  programs 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  legis- 
lators on  main  Issues  discussed  by  the  execu- 
tive. 

Previous  efforts  to  analyze  and  Judge  the 
effectiveness  of  social  programs  have  been 
feeble  and  indeterminate.  Self  analysis  by 
the  agencies,  bureaus  and  offices  handling  the 
hundreds  of  programs  cannot  be  unbiased 
or  detached.  The  Mondale  bill  could  pro- 
vide the  type  of  in-depth  studies  required 
for  us  to  get  maximum  benefits  from  ova 
social  welfare  expenditures. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star] 
Chabtino  National  Social  Health 

Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,  has 
Introduced  a  bill,  supported  by  nine  other 
liberals  Inoludlng  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy, 
D-Mlnn.,  for  a  "councU  of  social  advisers." 
It  would,  analyze  and  assess  social  welfare 
needs  and  programs  for  the  President,  Just 
as  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  charts 
economic  trends. 

with  reported  White  House  support,  Mon- 
dale's  Intriguing  proposal  la  slated  for  full 
hearings  In  April.  He  concedes  social  wel- 
fare Is  a  loose  term,  less  measurable  than 
economic  and  business  developments.  But 
for  that  very  reason,  a  central.  White  Hovise- 
based  "quaUty  control"  body  might  prove 
useful.  Passage  of  welfare  legislation  has 
already  exceeded  the  ability  of  federal,  state 
and  local  governments  to  administer  it.  Tn 
be  blunt.  It  is  a  mess. 

Mondale  wants  the  proposed  three-member 
councU  to  have  more  Inspection  power  than 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  should,  he 
added,  supersede  piecemeal,  self-serving  re- 
ports that  agencies  make  on  themselves  for 
the  White  House.  It  would,  he  hopes,  be 
the  equal  ol  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers In  prestige,  skill  and  acuity,  backed  up 
by  a  professional  staff  as  good  as  the  eco- 
nomic council's.  If  It  were.  It  could  Influ- 
ence the  whole  field  of  social  study  and 
administration. 

Mondale  concedes  that  meaningful  "social 
Indicators"    are    (carce;    he    contends    they 
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0oald  ftnd  Aould  b*  darelopwl.  m  Ut«  mso- 
Bomlo  cauneU  (levvlopad  tta  lndtc»ton.  H« 
concAdM  thkt  tli«  aocUi  eouzwa  eouldnt 
l«ClBlat«  rwfumia  or  raorgAiUM  tb*  grotaaque 
bimAxwracT.  But  he  oontends  It  could  dnw 
tlM  blTMprtnta  for  reform  of  old  prognzna 
•Jid  efficient  xlml  n  lirtrmtlop  of  new  progrkniB. 

If  tbe  eouncil  propoaed  more  spending, 
conaervatlvea  could  HikI  comfort  at  least  la 
ttM  bope  that  it  would  demand  eSclency 
naally.  If.  aa  Mondale  aasumea.  the  councU 
trould  force  social  sdentlsta  to  substitute 
plain  talk  for  fuzzy  Jargon,  then,  at  least. 
taxpajera  wtll  know  what  la  going  on 

The  propcaal  deaervea  serious  study. 

(Prom  t^  Milwaukee  Journal) 
CocHcn.  OF  SociAi.  AsvnKaa 
Ban.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn  )  has  Introduced 
toflalatkw  whlota  would  eatablUh  a  oounoil 
of  aoelal  adrtaen  pattemad  after  tbe  council 
of  aootkomlc  adrtoera.  Tbe  object  Is  to  adapt 
•ai>hlstlc*ted  methods  of  analysis  to  social 
problems,  as  has  been  done  In  the  economic 


The  go^enunent  has  enacted  much  social 
laglalatkm  in  recent  years.  A  recent  study 
alkowad  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
fad««I  bodget  InToWea  Investment  In  people 
tliroagb  educational,  health.  Income  malnte- 
aanoa  and  other  programs.  Efforts  to  an- 
aly«a  the  ralue  of  the  programs  haTe  been 
f sable.  Doeena  of  pertinent  questloos  have 
n**«r  bean  thoroughly  studied.  What  la  the 
east  of  public  health  programs  In  relation  to 
ftlssass  prevantadT  Is  money  spent  for  slum 
fDath  aotl Titles  returned  In  Ism  crime?  Is 
a  doUar  spent  on  job  training  worth  several 
•pant  on  welfare  assistance? 

ICoodale's  ooundl — a  panel  of  top  social 
■elcntlaU  backed  by  an  expert  staff — would 
gfttbar  and  analyse  sutlstlcs.  evaluate  the 
•ffaetlTeaesa  of  social  senlcea  at  all  levels. 
•pot  weaknesses  and  Ofnlaslona  and  advise 
tlia  president  In  eatabllshlng  policies. 

Tha  bill  would  also  require  the  president 
to  aend  oongreas  an  annual  report  on  the 
M»ta  o€  the  Union's  social  health.  It  would 
erMita  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  re- 
rt0W  sodai  policies,  as  la  now  done  in  eco- 
oomle  affairs. 

Tsn  senatow.  Including  both  of  Wiscon- 
AQ'a,  have  Joined  Mondale  In  sponsoring  the 
bUl.  An  approach  such  aa  they  outline 
ahould  help  the  government  get  the  moat 
valua  from  Its  Investment  In  social  programs. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT  OP 
WORTH  NEWPORT  RIVER,  LIB- 
ERTY COUNTY,  GA. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  we 
to  OeorKla  are  proud  of  the  progress  that 
hm»  been  made  over  the  iMst  several 
jean  in  developing  our  navigable  rivers 
and  waterways  and  in  utUMng  these 
valuable  assets  for  our  economic  and  In- 
ductrlal  growth. 

At  the  present  time,  a  9-foot  channel 
ezlsta  from  the  Florida  Oulf  Coast 
northward  along  the  Chattahoochee 
Rlrer  to  the  city  of  Columbus  at  the  fall 
Mne.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  State. 
the  Savannah  River  is  now  navigable 
from  Augusta  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  be- 
low tbe  dty  of  Savannah.  Another  Im- 
portant water  artery  la  the  Atlantic  In- 
tereoaatal  Waterway,  which  runs  along 
the  Georgia  coast. 

We  are  worUng  constantly  to  expand 
and  add  to  our  existing  system  of  navi- 
gable waterways.  Eventually  we  want  to 
extend  tbe  navigation  channel  on  the 
Chattahoochee  to  our  capital  dty  of  At- 
lanta and  to  Albany  on  the  Flint  River. 

Another  project  recently  proposed  la 
to  make  the  North  Newport  River  In  Lib- 


erty County  on  the  Georgia  coast  navi- 
gable from  the  Intercoastal  Waterway 
Inland  to  the  town  of  Rlceboro.  site  of 
a  new  kr&ft  llnerboard  mill  now  under 
construction  by  Interstate  Paper  Corp. 
The  project  would  Involve  development 
of  a  S-foot  channel  a  distance  of  only 
approximately  10  miles  to  a  point  where 
the  river  depth  Is  sufSclent  for  barge 
trafflc  without  further  Improvement. 

At  a  recent  hearing  by  the  UJS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  proponents  of  the 
North  Newport  project  stated  that  the 
Improvement  would  result  In  substantial 
economic  benefit  to  the  Hlnesvllle-Rlce- 
boro  area  of  Liberty  Coimty  and  to  a 
larKe  coastal  area  of  Georgia,  northeast 
Florida  and  southeast  Florida  from  which 
the  new  i>aper  mill  will  draw  its  pulp- 
wood  supply 

Mr.  President,  believing  that  this  pro- 
posal will  mean  much  to  the  economy  of 
this  part  of  Georgia,  I  endorse  this  pro- 
posal and  hope  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers wUl  give  favorable  consideration 
to  developing  this  waterway. 

Statements  supporting  the  project 
were  presented  at  the  hearing  by  Fred 
Mingledorff  on  behalf  of  the  Liberty 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  by 
William  J.  Verross,  general  manager  of 
Interstate  Paper  Corp.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statements 
be  printed  In  the  Rccoko  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STATeMurr  bt  Wilxxam  J    Viaaosa.  Gehkkai. 

Majtacsb.    Iktbutath    Paj'es    Coar..    at    a 

Hkasimo  bt   thb   DisraicT   EMoiNcn,    VS. 

.\»MT  Coars  or  ENciNKxaa.  Hinesvuxx.  Oa., 

Aran,  30.  1967 

My  n&me  La  William  J  Verross.  I  am 
general  manager  of  Interstate  Paper  Cor- 
poraUon,  which  Is  building  a  Kraft  Unsr- 
board  mill  on  the  North  Newport  River  at 
Rlceboro.  Georgia.  In  Liberty  County. 

When  Interstate  begins  operaUons  early 
next  year,  we  expect  to  produce  400  tons  of 
llnerboard  per  day  For  this  producUon,  wa 
will  require  approximately  350.000  cords  of 
pulpwood  annually  Our  wood  supply  will 
be  drawn  princlpaUy  from  Individual  land- 
owners and  dealers  In  the  ooastal  sections 
of  Georgia,  northeast  Florida  and  southeast 
South  CaroUna.  We  have  no  company- 
owned  woodlands  other  than  tha  tract  on 
which  our  mill  Is  located  and  will  purchase 
our  total  wood  requirement. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
at  this  hearing  to  request  that  cunslderatlon 
be  given  to  making  the  North  Newport  River 
navlgabla  to  our  mill  site  at  Rlceboro.  Wa 
believe  this  Improvement  oould  ba  accom- 
plished at  relaUvely  low  cost  and  would  re- 
sult in  substantial  economic  benefits  to  the 
three  states  from  which  we  will  purchase 
pulpwood. 

Specifically  we  request  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  development  of  a  year-round, 
»-foot  channel  from  a  point  on  the  Nortb 
Newport  River  adjacent  to  our  mill  site 
downriver  to  Half  Moon  Landing,  a  distance 
of  approxlmat«ly  10  miles.  Balow  Half 
Moon  Landing,  there  Is  sufficient  water 
depth  even  at  low  tide  and  during  dry  sea- 
Boru  to  accommodate  barge  traffic  the  re- 
maining «  miles  to  the  Intercoastal  Water- 
way where  It  crosses  St  Catherine's  Sound. 
The  Corps  of  Cnglnaars  Is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  barging  offers  advantages  aa  an 
efficient  and  low-cost  method  of  shipping 
pulpwood  and  bulk  paper  products.  The 
pulp  and  paper  Industry  has  made  effective 
use  of  these  advantages  where  poaslble  and 
feasible      Indeed,   the  U.  3    Study  Commis- 


sion for  tha  Southeast  River  Basins  reported 
that  pulpwood.  pulp  and  paper  aooounted 
for  mora  than  one-third  of  all  trmfflc  that 
moved  on  the  AUantlo  Interooastal  Water- 
way In  1900. 

This  In  no  way  minimizes  the  Importance 
of  truck  and  raU  transjxTtatton  to  our  In- 
dustry. Both  are  Indlspenslble.  In  our  case. 
Interstate  Paper  Oorporatton  wtll  continue 
to  utilize  both  fonna  of  land  transportation 
if  the  North  Newport  River  Is  opened  to  barge 
trafflc  to  our  mill.  However,  we  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  the  advantages  and  benefits  that 
a  waterway  would  provide  aa  a  third  mode 
of  transportation. 

Movement  of  pulpwood  and  other  forest 
products  by  barge  on  the  North  Newport 
River  is  not  new.  Until  a  few  years  ago. 
another  paper  company  utlllaed  shallow- 
draft  twrgea  and  the  tides  to  transport  pulp- 
wood from  a  landing  on  the  river  approx- 
imately three  miles  downstream  from  our 
mill  to  Savannah  by  way  of  the  Intercoastal 
Waterway.  A  lumber  mill  that  formerly  op- 
erated  near  our  mUl  also  used  the  river  to 
transport  saw  timber.  However,  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  river  aa  a  waterway  cannot  be 
raaltxed  without  Improvements  to  provide  s 
low  tide,  year-round  e-foot  channel  abjve 
Half  Moon  Landing. 

The  economic  benefits  of  such  a  channel  to 
our  operations,  to  the  landowners  from  whom 
wa  wUl  purchase  pulpwood,  and  the  coaetal 
section  generally  would.  w«  feel,  more  than 
JusUfy  the  coat.  I  would  like  to  talk  briefly 
abut  a  few  of  the  principal  benefits  of  the 
proposed  improvement. 

First.  It  would  help  offset  the  shortage  of 
raUcara  for  hauling  pulpwood.  The  pulp  and 
paper  Industry  for  some  years  baa  fait  tbe 
pinch  of  Insufficient  rolling  stock,  and  the 
problem  la  Ukely  to  get  worse  rather  than 
better  In  the  future.  A  barge  capable  of  han- 
dling 10  to  15  times  the  wood  volume  of  & 
raUcar  obviously  would  provide  a  measure 
of  relief  to  the  car  shortage. 

Second,  barging  would  also  Increase  tbe 
utilization  of  tree-length  pulpwood.  Our  in- 
dustry Is  turning  more  and  more  to  tree- 
length  wood  aa  tha  harvesting  process  be- 
comes more  mechaniaed.  Under  existing  ICC 
rate  regulations,  the  cost  of  shipping  tree- 
length  wood  by  rail  Is  75  percent  greater  than 
for  the  usual  five-foot  bolt  length.  Whole 
trees  can  be  moved  over  the  highway  by 
trucks,  but  thU  U  feaalhla  only  within  an 
area  relatively  near  to  the  rniii  ^nd  during 
daylight  hours  Barges,  of  couraa,  are  Ideally 
suited  for  transporting  tree-length  wood,  and 
the  availability  of  this  low-cost  and  efficient 
means  of  shipment  ultimately  would  mean 
greater  return  for  the  landowner  and  the 
pulpwood  producer 

Third.  If  the  North  Newport  River  Is  made 
navigable,  we  anticipate  that  we  would  ship 
a  part  of  our  llnerboard  production  by  barge 
to  be  loaded  directly  aboard  ocean-going 
ships  at  Savannah  or  Brunswick.  This  would 
be  particularly  advantageous  In  shipment  of 
large  quanUUas  and  would  reduce  handling 
and  warehousing  costs. 

The  channel  also  would  provide  a  direct 
barge  link  between  our  Rlceboro  mill  and 
those  of  our  container-making  plants  In  the 
Northeast,  such  as  the  plant  In  Baltimore, 
that  are  located  In  proximity  of  the  Atlantic 
Intercoastal  Waterway. 

Fourth,  we  believe  the  greatest  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  propoaed  navigation 
channel  would  be  the  creation  of  a  new 
market  for  pulpwood  In  remote  reaches  of 
coastal  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
The  OoasUl  Islands  and  tidewater  areas  eit 
our  sacttoQ  have  an  abundance  of  fine  tim- 
ber, but  much  oif  it  la  largely  Inaocesslble  to 
nUl  and  truck.  As  a  oompany  that  will  buy 
lU  enUre  wood  supply,  IntsrsUta  cannot 
oonvpete  effectively  for  the  purohase  of  wood 
from  water-locked  stands  until  wa  have  a 
barge  channel  to  our  mill.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  Interstate  win  compete — and  com- 
pete vigorously — for  the  purchase  of  lu  share 
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of  this  wood  once  we  have  the  means  for 
bringing  It  from  the  forests  to  our  mill. 

There  Is  also  a  vast  amount  of  lower-grade 
hardwood  In  the  marshes  and  swamps  along 
the  rivers  of  the  Southeastern  coastal  area, 
Buch  as  the  Altamaha  and  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Savannah.  This  vast  reservoir  of  wood 
18  largely  untapped  today  because  it  Is  eco- 
nomically unfeasible  to  bring  It  to  the  mills 
except  by  water.  The  owners  obviously  now 
are  receiving  a  small  return  from  their  land. 
We  of  Interstate  feel  these  wood  resources 
should  be  utilized  by  the  pulp  and  paper 
Industry.  As  one  part  of  this  Industry,  it 
certainly  is  our  Intention  to  draw  on  these 
resources  If  our  mill  Is  opened  to  barge 
trafflc. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  all  the 
benefits  we  believe  would  result  from  develop- 
ing the  eight-mile  upper  stretch  of  the  North 
Newport  River  for  navigation.  We  feel  there 
la  ample  economic  Justification  for  the  Im- 
provement and  are  confident  the  benefits 
would  be  felt  throughout  the  coastal  area  of 
which  we  are  proud  to  be  a  part.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  we  respectfully  request  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  this  important  waterway  proposal. 

Statemxnt  by  Fred  MiNCLEDORrF,  Jt..  Rxprx- 
SENTtNC  Liberty  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  a  Hearing  by  the  District  En- 
gineer.   U.S.    Army    Corps    or    Engineers, 
HiNESviLLE.  Ga.,  April  20,   1967 
My  name  is  Fred  Mingledorff,  Jr.    I  repre- 
sent the  Liberty  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  am  presenting  the  Chamber's  po- 
sition In  this  matter. 

The  Liberty  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Is  suptx>rtlng  a  transp>ortatlon  complex  for 
the  eastern  end  of  Liberty  County.  This  area 
can  best  be  described  as  the  Mldway-Rlce- 
boro-Sunbury  section.  This  section  Is  served 
by  the  Seaboard  Airline  Railroad  and  pres- 
ently by  U.S.  Highway  17.  Interstate  95  Is 
scheduled  to  run  to  the  east  of  the  railroad 
line  and  an  Interchange  on  the  interstate 
highway  Is  planned  for  Georgia  highway  38 
between  Sunbury  and  Midway.  A  desirable 
addition  to  this  complex  would  be  one  or  two 
barge  channels  to  give  this  area  Eu^cess  to  the 
intercoastal  waterway  at  St.  Catherine's 
Sound.  Thus,  all  components  of  freight 
movement  and  the  economic  gain  derived 
therefrom,  would  benefit  this  particular  de- 
pressed economic  area. 

Our  small  city  of  Rlceboro.  Georgia,  lo- 
cated at  the  head  waters  of  the  North  New- 
port River  Is  named  for  Its  use  as  a  shipping 
point  for  rice  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. We  can  see,  therefore,  that  this  area 
has  a  long  history  dating  back  to  tbe  Revolu- 
tionary wartime  for  water  borne  shipping. 
We  urge  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  consider 
the  construction  of  a  barge  channel  from  the 
Rlceboro  area  to  St.  Catherine's  Sound  and 
the  Intercoastal  waterway. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  also  support- 
ing the  Corps  of  Engineer's  plans  to  drain 
the  western  end  of  the  county  in  such  a 
fashion  to  develop  additional  pine  tlmber- 
land  to  supply  the  coastal  Georgia  wood- 
u.sing  Industries.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  other  agencies  will  speak  more  speclflc- 
a:iy  to  this  point. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  to  present  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  position. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 
URGES  TRUTH  IN  LENDING  BE 
PASSED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  strongly  urged  the  enactment 
of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  B.  5,  the 
truth-ln-lending  bill.     The  Board's  let- 


ter indlcaited  that  8.  5  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
In  view  of  the  Board's  extendve  experi- 
ence in  the  home  construction  and  home 
mortgage  liuluBtry,  it  Is  encouraging  that 
the  Board  sees  no  insurmountable  prob- 
lem to  those  creditors  In  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Board's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boars, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  13,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
submits  this  report  on  8.  6  of  the  present 
Congress,  relating  to  the  dlsclosvire  of  finance 
charges. 

As  you  know,  the  Board  supervises  the 
twelve  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  which 
provide  reserve  credit  for  their  member  In- 
stitutions. All  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations,  which  are  chartered  and  super- 
vised by  the  Board,  are  required  to  be  mem- 
bers, and  membership  is  extended  on  an  op- 
tional basis  to  other  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  to  savings  banlu  and  Insurance 
companies  engaged  In  making  long-term 
home  mortgage  loans.  The  Board  also  ad- 
ministers the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  Insures  up  to 
a  statutory  limit  of  $16,000  savings  In  all 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and  In 
such  state-chartered  associations  as  apply 
and  are  admitted  to  Insurance. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
strongly  urges  the  enactment  of  legislation 
along  tbe  lines  of  this  bill. 

It  Is  desirable  that  there  be  clarity  as  to 
the  effect  of  tbe  bill  on  loans  by  these  insti- 
tutions to  individuals  where  the  amount  or 
rate  of  the  financing  charge  may  be  uncer- 
tain, as  In  the  case  of  construction  loans 
which  are  to  be  disbursed  in  progress  pay- 
ments that  can  vary  in  timing  with  weather 
conditions  and  other  factors,  or  in  the  case 
of  loans  which  have  an  Interest-rate  adjust- 
ment or  escalation  clause.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  regulations  contemplated 
by  section  6(a)  of  the  bill  and  the  reference 
in  that  section  to  methods  of  calculation  will 
permit  sufficient  latitude  to  accommodate 
these  situations. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation along  the  Unes  of  S.  6  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Horne. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
U.S.   NAVY  SEABEES 

Mr,  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seabees  of  the  Navy,  those  gallant  con- 
struction men  of  World  War  n  fame,  this 
year  celebrate  their  25th  armiversary. 

These  men  are  smiong  the  finest  from 
the  building  trades  of  America.  Their 
motto  is  a  famous  one:  "Can  Do." 

The  spirit  of  that  motto  is  well  rep- 
resented in  the  State  of  Oregon  by  the 
members  of  Seabee  Reserve  Divisions 
based  in  the  great  cities  of  Eugene,  Salem, 
and  Portland,  and  by  Oregon  Seabees 
presently  serving  with  Navy  construc- 
tion battalions  and  teams  on  active  duty 
worldwide. 

Today,  in  Vietnam,  the  Seabees  are 
building  roads  and  highways,  hospitals. 


deepwater  ports,  warehouses,  and  the 
many  other  structures  and  facilities 
which,  when  the  current  conflict  ends, 
will  assist  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
Government  to  progress  more  surely  and 
rapidly  toward  a  sound  economy  and  a 
better  way  of  life. 

During  the  past  years,  and  today  in 
Vietnam,  Seabee  civic  action  teams  have 
been  helping  village  people  In  underde- 
veloped nations  of  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  Asia. 

These  Seabee  teams  have  provided 
medical  care  to  the  villages,  improved 
sanitation  and  water  systems,  taught 
construction  and  maintenance  skills, 
built  roads  where  none  existed,  and 
helped  to  raise  or  repair  schools, 
churches,  homes,  orphanages,  and  meet- 
ing halls. 

Sponsored  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, Seabee  teams  have  become 
known  as  the  Navy  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
13-man  teams  take  great  satisfaction  in 
their  role  of  advancing  the  brotherhood 
of  man  through  helping  others  to  help 
themselves. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Oregon  citi- 
zens In  the  commemoration  of  the  silver 
anniversary  of  the  Seabees. 


LARSON  AIR  FORCE  BASE— MOSES 
LAKE,    WASH.,   PROJECT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnttson]  has  often  talked  with 
me  about  the  way  his  community  of 
Moses  Lake  has  fought  back  to  overcome 
the  severe  setback  encountered  when  the 
Department  of  Defense  closed  Larson 
Air  Force  Base. 

Until  I  read  the  West  Coast  Airlines 
magazine  article  written  by  Bob  Han- 
sen, real  estate  editor  of  the  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Post-Intelligencer,  for  the  March 
issue,  I  had  not  realized  the  full  scope 
of  the  combined  community  and  Federal 
efifort  brought  to  bear  on  the  Larson  Air 
Force  Base  closing.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portant, I  had  not  fully  realized  the  ex- 
cellent results  of  the  Moses  Lake  com- 
munity efforts. 

We,  in  Montana,  are  faced  with  a 
similar  and,  in  some  respects,  an  even 
greater  challenge  with  the  announced 
closing  of  the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base, 
Glasgow,  Mont.  We  are  deeply  indebted 
to  our  senatorial  colleagues,  Warren  G. 
Magnttson  and  Henry  M.  Jackson  for 
their  leadership  in  working  with  the 
Moses  Lake  community  and  for  their 
sharing  of  ideas  and  inspiration  to  help 
other  communities  and  other  States  with 
similar  problems.  Above  all,  the  fine  cit- 
izens of  Moses  Lake  merit  the  highest 
commendation  for  their  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  in  devising  imaginative 
£ind  productive  uses  for  their  military  fa- 
cility now  converted  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

The  Larson  Air  Force  Base-Moses 
Lake,  Wash.,  project  is  a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  innovative  suggestions  by  Federal 
agencies  in  working  with  a  combination 
of  local.  State,  regional,  and  Federal  au- 
thorities and  resources. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  successful  clos- 
ing and  conversion  of  Larson  Air  Force 
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B«8e,  Moses  Lake.  Wash..  \a  an  outstand- 
1ns  example  of  what  we  read  and  hear  ao 
much  about  but  seldom  actually  see  In 
operation.  Moaes  Lake.  Wash.,  repre- 
Mnta  a  splendid  example  of  creative  fed- 
eraUam  lor  the  Nation. 

Since  the  course  charted  by  Moses 
Lake  can  undoubtedly  be  of  real  value  to 
other  communities  across  the  Nation 
facing  problems  quite  similar  in  nature. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  West 
Coast  Airlines  article  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mxix)oaAMA  AT   Moses  Lajls 
(By  Bob   H    Huueni 

It  was  a  cUfftianger.  a  suspense -Oiled  com- 
munity melodraxna  In  which  no  one  cuuld 
bet  Our  Little  NeU  would  come  through  the 
red  tape  until  the  last  g&splng  momenta 

And  yet.  In  retroepect.  It  had  to  work  out  as 
It  did.  Uncle  6<un  Just  couldnt  let  a  good 
thing  really  go  by  the  board — not  If  an 
energized  community  wasn't  going  to  let  it 
be  so. 

And  though  Moses  Laice  Is  stlU  left  with 
concern  over  what  will  be  done  with  1.300 
federal -owned  houses  plus  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  airplane  production  and  service 
facUltlefl.  the  situation  Is  far  less  grim  than 
tbe  forecasts  of  economic  peril  which  hung 
over  the  Columbia  Basin  ciry  when  the  De- 
partment of  Defervse  decided  to  close  huge 
Lareon  Air  Force  Bnse 

That  was  m  1965.  a  yeax  In  which  a  pre- 
viously compUcent  community  painfully 
■liaped  a  coordinated  effort  to  spare  Itself, 
and  has  come  up  believing  that  the  Impend- 
ing doom  was  a  ble.sslng  in  disguise 

In  the  first  days  of  political  panic  Moees 
lake  community  leaders  attempted  to  spread 
their  Influence  by  organizing  a  countywtde 
action  group- -an  eierclse  In  naivete  from 
which  they  soon  regained  the  realization 
tliat  Grant  County  Is  a  far-famed  arena  of 
poliUcal  Infighting  in  which  local  Issues  and 
national  seldom  mix. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  then  but  aasem- 
ble  •  local  group,  omit  the  rest  of  the  county, 
and  go  about  organizing  the  county's  tenth 
port  district. 

Without  a  port  district  there  would  be  no 
plaoa  for  Our  Uttie  Nell  to  call  home  even  if 
local  action  could  keep  the  airport  as  an 
active  asset  Instead  of  a  dormcuit  drag 

Meanwhile,  farslghted.  aggressive  Big  Bend 
Community  College  moved  swiftly  on  a  study 
which  showed  what  It  would  do  with  every 
barracks  and  olasBroom  Lf  given  an  opper- 
tunity  to  acquire  the  base  cantonment  area. 
It  was  the  comforting  type  of  action  which 
sustained  hope  while  It  appeared  that  no 
edict  from  on  high  was  going  to  make  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  change 
bis  elocxire  order. 

About  tills  time  an  assortment  of  federal 
aides  came  Into  the  drama  for  walk-on  parts. 
some  of  them  even  sent  by  the  Department 
ot  Defense  to  show  their  concern  for  re- 
ducing tile  economic  Impact  of  Uie  acta  of 
Their  Leader  There  were  players  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  say  that  It  was  OK  to  give  to  the 
eollege  but  not  to  the  community  hospital. 
And  standing  off  like  semiomcial  shadows  of 
ooming  events  were  minioxis  of  tbe  General 
Servlcea  Administration.  Uncle  Sam's  realty 
•gents  who  would  step  In  when  tlie  Wicked 
Villain  went  through  with  the  forecioaure. 
Tbare  were  frequent  mentions  in  action 
eominlttee  dialogue  of  Senators  Warren  O. 
Magnuson  and  Elenry  M.  Jackson,  both  of 
wtaona  liad  spoken  and  acted  in  favor  of  sai- 
Tsglng  the  air  base  with  least  economic 
basard. 

Our  Hero — the  action  oocnmlttee — ecored 
a  round  while  stlii  gripped  by  puaaling  un- 


certainty It  spearheaded  a  four-month  drive 
to  estahilah  Port  District  10,  Qnailaed  by  a 
reaoundlng  ninety-one  per  cent  "yes"  vote 

But  confusion  and  uncertainty  held  the 
center  stage  until  after  the  1966  holidays 
when  little  mnre  could  be  done  but  swear  In 
the  three  port  commlsnluners  and  put  them 
Into  action 

Tlirough  winter  the  roiir  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  conUnued  to  pierce  the  Moees 
LAke  skies  day  and  night  as  the  community 
neiired  the  fateful  day  when  there  would  be 
silence  overhead. 

One  January  day.  as  college  and  com- 
munity pleaded  for  a  s.-ive  list  of  m*chlnes 
and  material  lest  they  be  carried  off  In  Air 
Furce  cargo  planes.  Moses  Lake  came  upon 
a  grim  peril  wrapped  up  In  a  hen-and-egg 
style  of  red  tape 

To  save  airport  operating  facilities.  Includ- 
ing vital  tower  equipment,  they  must  show 
a  justinable  use  and  they  had  to  save  the 
gear  to  get  a  Justifiable  user 

About  this  time  a  delegation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  came  on  the  scene  to 
look  over  the  air  base  and  Its  facilities,  no 
doubt  because  the  three  newly-elected  port 
commissioners  had  gone  InUD  virtual  around- 
the-clock  action  as  st>on  as  they  were  sworn 
In.  While  tlie  FAA  men  were  there  the  ac- 
Uon  committee  suddenly  learned  that  a  Boe- 
ing Company  field  party  was  en  ro\ite  to  l<X)k 
over  the  place 

So  those  who  were  now  Identified  In  the 
drama  could  be  those  who  would  save  Our 
Ultie  Nell. 

April  came  and  the  Air  Force  flew  away 
ahead  of  schedule 

During  May  and  June,  the  Air  P»)rce  left 
its  operational  equipment  Intact  but  on  June 
27,  1906.  as  t.^ie  Port  was  taking  over  ;is  the 
new  airport  uwners,  the  Air  Force  had  a  crew 
on  the  nay  to  prepare  fur  a  flyaway  of  all 
transp.irtable  operations  gear 

It  looked  like  all  had  g)ne  for  naught 
With  hours  tn  go  the  head  man  of  FA.\ 
assured  Senator  Magnusou  that  the  agency 
could  find  the  1170.000  It  would  need  to  keep 
the  airport  operational  for  a  year  Boeing 
and  the  Port  could  go  ahead  on  their  Jet 
pilot  training  contra<'t  The  college  moved 
Its  flight  school  to  the  b.ise  with  a  taxi 
strip  as  home  airport  All  w.is  bright  on 
the  horizon 

The  Port,  now  seasoned  to  frustration  and 
challenge,  expects  to  be  really  flying  on  Its 
own  before  the  FAA  deal  expires  Why? 
There's  good  promise  of  growing  traffic  In 
future  moves  by  OSA  There's  open  space 
and  uUlltlea  and  structures  all  subject  to  use 
by  alr-orlented  Industry  Moees  Lake  has 
the  open  skies  twenty  mlnutee  by  Jet  from 
the  Puget  Sound  region's  expanding  aircraft 
Industry.  Aircraft  workers  could  soon  oc- 
cupy all  those  vacant  houses 

Moees  Lake  has  learned  from  tu  schooling 
In  community  action  that  there's  reason  to 
8t,iy  In  there  trying  all  the  way. 

As  one  person  who  was  In  moet  of  the 
action  summarized 

"It  looked  In  the  end  like  a  great  but  un- 
identified authority  decided  the  whole  plan 
and  may  sUil  be  caUlng  the  turns,  but  we're 
not  going  to  relax  In  that  confidence.  We're 
out  to  build  from  here  until  the  whole  base 
has  become  an  asset  to  the  region." 


REGIONAL  FARM  POLICY 
CONFERENCES 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvtlle  L.  Freeman  re- 
cently conducted  three  regional-  farm 
policy  conferences  In  Hutchinson,  Kans  ; 
Ames,  Iowa;  and  Decatur,  Ind. 

As  In  past  "report  and  review  ses- 
sions." the  Secretary  Invited  regional 
agricultural  leaders  and  the  farmer  pub- 
lic in  general  to  attend  these  open  ses- 
sions.   He  personally  answered  hundreds 


of  unscreened  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence and  solicited  the  comments  of  lis- 
teners as  he  sought  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  Midwest  farmers  and  rural  people. 
Secretary  Freeman  opened  each  meeting 
with  a  brief  statement,  and  then  turned 
the  sessions  over  to  the  participants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  opening  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rem  ASKS  or  Secretaey  or  Aghicxxltubx  Or- 

VILI.l  L    FSEZkHN  AT  RiCIONAL  FASlf  POLKT 

CoNrniNCES  ON  Anui.  19.  1967.  in  Hitch- 

iNBON,  Kans  .  and  Axes.  Iowa,  and  on  April 

20.  1967.  IN  DtCArtTB,  Ind. 

We  are  here — you  and  I — for  the  same  basic 
reason.  Farm  prices  have  dropped  7  percent 
from  their  peak  of  last  Augiut.  We  are  here 
to  search  for  possible  remedies. 

Last  year  was  one  of  the  beet  years  In  the 
history  of  American  agriculture.  Net  farm 
Income  climbed  more  than  f3  billion.  Net 
Income  per  farm  reached  an  all-time  high 
We  gained  In  Income  In  the  nonfarm  segment 
of  the  economy,  and  we  got  some  relief  from 
the  cost-price  squeeze  because  prices  rose 
sharply  until  August — rose  faster  than  costo 

But  for  the  past  7  monttis  we  have  turnrd 
In  the  other  direction.  I  am  deeply  cot» 
cerned.  I  can  assure  you  the  President  Is 
concerned  And  It  goes  without  raying  that 
l/Ou  are  concerned. 

So — I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  and 
advise  and  coui.sel  with  me  as  to  what  wo 
ran  do  alx)Ut  It.  I  know  you  have  Ideas  and 
advice  and  I  want  you  to  speak  out  frankly 
and  clearly  There  are  no  easy  answers  to 
our  problems,  but  by  working  together  and 
by  sharing  Information  and  Ideas  I  think  we 
can  get  results. 

I'm  not  going  to  make  a  speech.  However, 
let  me  give  you  some  background  about  whnt 
Is  going  on  as  I  see  It.  Then  I  would  like  lo 
hear  from   you. 

What  has  happened  to  change  the  opti- 
mistic picture  of  progress  of  a  few  months 
ago  to  a  condition  of  deep  concern  and  dls- 
Ueas  today?  The  answer  Is  the  same  old 
story:  too  much  production.  First,  Canada. 
Russia,  and  Australia  had  bump>er  crops  of 
grain  last  year,  and  this  cut  Into  our  com- 
mercial exnorts. 

Second,  we  have  had  a  big  Increase  in  the 
supply  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry.  We've 
had  an  upturn  In  tlie  supply  of  milk— and  a 
downturn  In  price.  Tet  the  cost  of  almost 
everything  farmers  buy  continues  to  rise 
The  farmer  Is  again  caught  In  the  middle — 
again  being  punished  by  the  same  old  cost- 
price  squeeze. 

What  can  we  do  about  itf  That's  what 
we  came  here  to  discuss.  I  want  your  ideas 
and  advice:  I  need  them.  But  first,  lets 
look  quickly  at  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  past  6  years.  If  we 
have  clearly  In  mind  where  we  were  6  years 
ago  and  what  we  have  done  since.  It  should 
help  us  to  decide  what  we  can  do  now. 

In  January  1961,  when  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  named  me  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
American  agriculture  was  In  trouble.  It  was 
almost  as  badly  off  as  In  the  depression  of 
the  1930'8. 

There  was  a  mountainous  surplus  of  1  4 
billion  bushels  of  wheat.  The  feed  grain 
surplus  was  Just  as  bad — 85  million  tons. 
Farm  Income  had  dropped  steadily  for  B 
years  to  a  low  of  less  than  13  bUllon  dollars. 

Farm  net  Income  was  only  911.7  billion — 
0  percent  below  a  decade  earlier. 

Farm  prices  had  dropped  17  percent  In  the 
previous  8  years.  Farmer*  faced  $1  oom  and 
•a  soybeans.  Cattle  was  selling  for  $20-- 
ixogs  for  919 — and  manufacturing  milk  for 
tsas 

And  what  was  even  worse — so  far  as  hope 
for  tbe  future  was  ooncemed — was  agrlcul- 
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ture'8  public  Image.  It  was  distorted — and 
untrue.  The  American  public  simply  did 
not  understand  the  conflict  between  the 
farmer's  image  and  reality.  He  was  the 
greatest  producer  In  the  entire  economy,  but 
t:ie  American  public  thought  he  was  hoi>e- 
lessly  Inefficient — and  be  was  being  penal- 
ized for  It.  He  was  subsidizing  American 
c  •n.sumers  with  cheep  food  and  fiber — and 
consumers  thought  they  were  subsidizing 
t'lp  farmer  He  was,  as  always,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  economy — but  the 
public  thought  the  economy  was  holding 
him  up.  He  made  abundance  possible — but 
people  blamed  him  for  producing  surpluses. 
He  was  an  amazing  success  in  terms  of  pro- 
duction— but  the  public  considered  him  a 
fiUlure.  The  derisive  label,  "surplus-and- 
Bubsldy,"  was  plastered  on  the  back  of  every 
farmer  In  America. 

We  began  to  tackle  all  these  problems 
simultaneously  In  1961.  The  first  major  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  that  year  set  up  the 
Emergency  Peed  Grain  Program.  TtiU  pro- 
gram began  to  cut  into  excess  feed  grain 
producuon — while  maintaining  farm  income. 
We  rejuvenated  the  county  and  community 
farmer  committee  system — and  made  it  a 
workable  and  effective  mechanism  for  Joint 
action.  Later  that  year  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram was  extended  and  a  similar  program 
applied  to  1962  crop  wheat.  Price  supports 
on  milk,  soybeans,  and  other  commodities 
were  increased.  The  amount  of  food  made 
available  to  children  and  the  needy  was 
doubled.  Five  new  Items  were  added  to  the 
lUt  of  donated  commodities. 

And  we  began  a  campaign — It  has  not 
stopped  to  this  day — to  give  the  American 
public  a  true  understanding  of  the  place 
and  the  contributions  of  the  U.S.  farmer  in 
the  American  economy. 

We  oonUnued  theee  actions  in  1»62.  We 
Introduced  a  comprehensive  agricultural 
program  aimed  at  four  related  goals  for  the 
1960's — Abundance.  Balance.  Conservation, 
and  Development.  President  Kennedy  said 
ot  them:  "These  are  common  sense  goals,  as 
common  sense  as  A,  B,  C,  D."  We  urged  a 
mandatory  program  of  allotments  and  strict 
controls  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  a  new 
program  to  give  balance  to  dairy  production. 
Our  propoeals  for  feed  grains  and  dairy  were 
defeated.  But  Congress  passed  the  wheat 
program  with  the  proviso  that  it  must  earn 
two-thirds  approval  In  a  referendum.  Ckjn- 
press  also  authorized  a  major  program  to  ex- 
pand the  over-all  rural  economy. 

We  thought  we  were  on  our  way.  Net 
farm  income  In  1961  and  1962  was  almost  a 
billion  dollars  higher  than  in  i960.  Oroas 
farm  income  In  1963  was  W  billion  more 
than  in  1960.  The  surpluses  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  were  being  cut  down. 

We  entered  with  high  hopes.  If  wheat 
f.umers  approved  the  program  for  1964  wheat 
In  the  coming  referendum,  we  would  have 
moet  of  the  baste  tools  we  needed.  But  we 
got  licked  In  the  wheat  referendum — and 
licked  bad.  This  was  my  low  point  as  Sec- 
reury  of  Agriculture.  Maybe  farmers  didn't 
wiint  commodity  programs  at  all,  I  thought. 
If  that  were  so,  there  was  no  use  for  the 
Secretary  to  try  to  sell  them  on  these  pro- 
grams even  though  he  felt  they  were  nec- 
essary. 

So  I  did  then  what  I  am  doing  now — I 
went  on  tour. 

We  held  Report  and  Review  Sessions  all 
over  the  United  States.  After  talking  with 
llternlly  thousands  of  farmers,  I  concluded 
that  not  only  were  commodity  programs  nec- 
essary, but  farmers  understood  this.  The 
big  problem  was  that  there  was  nothing  even 
a|)proachlng  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
kind  of  program  there  should  be. 

I  had  always  known  and  wrestled  with  the 
fact  that  there  were  strong  differences  be- 
tween the  farm  organlzatiohs.  But  that  they 
went  so  deep — and  that  the  differences  were 
so  great — I  did  not  discover  until  then. 

Here  was  one  of  our  great  problems.    Here 


ia  one  of  our  great  problems.  Agriculture 
8p>eakB  in  a  tliousand  tongues,  like  the  an- 
cients who  tried  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel. 

But  I  tetiu-ned  to  Washington  and  went 
to  work  again  to  try  to  get  a  program. 

We  met  with  the  wheat  people.  They 
wanted  a  voluntary  program  like  that  of  the 
feed  grain  producers.  We  set  to  work  to  see 
what  could  be  done. 

Meantime,  cotton  was  in  serious  trouble. 
Consumption  was  falling.  Supplies  were  ris- 
ing. 

We  still  had  no  dairy  program.  I  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  drop  dairy  supports  from 
83  percent  to  76  percent,  from  $3.40  to  $3.15. 
This  hurt,  but  I  tuul  no  choice. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  picture  was  the 
passage  of  a  feed  g^ain  program  for  3  years. 
But  1863  was  not  a  good  year  from  my  view- 
point. 

Tlien  on  November  22,  1963,  came  the 
frightful  shock  of  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  horror  of  that  oc- 
ciirrence,  it  could  have  meant  the  end  of  the 
quest  for  sound  farm  programs. 

The  new  President  had  much  on  his  mind. 
Nonetheless,  he  immediately  got  behind  ag- 
riculture as  he  always  bad  as  a  Congressman 
and  a  Senator.  Farmers  ought  to  remember 
that  fact. 

In  1964,  with  the  strong  backing  of  Presi- 
dent Jolinson,  we  passed  a  wheat  certificate 
bill  and  a  cotton  Wil.  We  put  together  a 
working  political  alliance,  actively  joining 
wheat  and  cotton  producers  in  common 
cause.  The  new  legislation  was  temporary, 
but  it  kept  us  going  in  the  right  direction. 

Then  came  1965 — the  critical  year.  All 
the  commodity  programs  were  expiring  that 
year.  We  Ixad  to  get  on  solid  ground  for  the 
future.    And  we  did. 

Congress  began  debate  on  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965 — a  4-year  bill,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  our  history.  It  provided 
a  wheat  certificate  plan  with  100  percent  of 
parity  for  domestic  wheat,  plus  a  cotton  pro- 
gram and  a  feed  grain  program.  But  still  It 
gave  us  no  real  dairy  program. 

It  was  a  tough  fight.  One  farm  organiza- 
tion opposed  us.  The  millers  and  bakers 
fought  the  wheat  program.  They  called  It  a 
"bread  tax."  They  ran  around  Capitol  Hill, 
dlstrlbuUng  miniature  loaves  of  bread  with 
large  bread  tax  labels  on  them.  Our  slogan 
was,  "We  will  not  bow  down  to  the  bread 
trust."  We  followed  them  and  pinned  the 
truth  on  them.  I  personally  visited  nearly 
every  Congressional  office. 

Together  we  made  It.  At  last  agricul- 
ture had  a  4-year  farm  program.  It  was  not 
exactly  what  the  President  had  recommended, 
but  it  was  close  to  It.  It  was  not  the  man- 
datory bushel-bale-pound  approach  I  favored 
when  I  went  to  Washington.  No,  it  was 
something  worked  out  In  the  crucible  of  po- 
litical lire.  It  was  a  kind  of  middle  ground 
between  a  mandatory  approach  and  a  do- 
notliing  approach.  But  It  recognized  that 
U.S.  farmers  possess  a  gigantic  potential  to 
over-produce,  and  that  if  we  turned  It  loose 
the  family  farm  would  be  threatened  and 
perhaps  would  perish. 

It  was.  and  is.  a  farm  program  for  a  new 
era  in  agriculture. 

It  enables  farmers  to  sell  competitively;  It 
sets  loan  rates  at  moderate  levels  so  we  won't 
price  ourselves  out  of  world  markets. 

It  uses  production  payments  to  maintain 
farm  Income. 

It  tiles  production  into  acreage  diversion 
when  necessary  for  supply  management. 

It  has  a  built-in  crop  insurance  feature. 

It  encompasses  government  buying  pro- 
grams that  will  step  up  sharply  when  a 
bumper  crop  produces  an  oversupply. 

It  calls  for  a  minimum  of  government  par- 
ticipation. Government  becomes  a  kind  of 
referee,  not  a  player  on  the  field. 

Farmers  have  more  discretion  in  making 
their  own  farm  plans  than  at  any  time  since 
the  early  1930*8. 


The  year  1966  was  a  good  one  for  farmers 
We  had  new  tools.  It  seemed  that  'we  were 
makmg  the  New  Era  Farm  Program  work  ss 
we  had  planned  and  hoped. 

By  late  summo'  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
surpluses  were  gone. 

Farm  groes  Income  in  1906  was  the  highest 
in  lilstory — $49.5  billion — 31  percent  liighar 
than  in  1960. 

Farm  net  Income  was  $165  billion — 40 
I>ercent  above  1960. 

Most  significant  of  all,  net  income  pex 
farm  reached  a  new  peak  of  $5,024 — 70  pei- 
cent  more  than  In  1960. 

Farmers  were  gaining  on  tiie  rest  of  the 
economy.  Their  jjer  capita  income  was  still 
only  two-thirds  as  much  as  that  of  nonfarm 
people.  But,  remember,  in  1960  it  was  only 
65  {>ercent  as  much. 

We  were  gaining  also  on  the  cost-price 
squeeze. 

But  now  today — suddenly  it  seems — the 
bright  outlook  of  last  year  is  beclouded. 
Farm  prices  are  down.  Farm  costs  are  up. 
Dairy  producers  are  becoming  desperate. 
Other  producers  are  wondering  what  is  in 
store  for  their  prices — their  incomes — their 
hopes  for  the  future. 

So  I  am  here  to  get  your  advice — to  get 
your  counsel. 

What  can  we  do?    What  are  the  options? 

We  know  that  otir  options  are  not  unlim- 
ited. We  operate  under  certain  definite  laws 
BO  far  as  government  action  is  concerned. 
We  must  wca-k  vrtthin  these  laws — or  we  must 
work  to  change  the  laws. 

There  are  ttiree  basic  options — tliree  alter- 
natives— before  us.  One  is  to  swap  the  pres- 
ent voluntajy  programs  for  no  program  at 
all.  Pending  in  Congress  right  now  is  a  bill 
sjwnsored  by  the  farm  organization  I  men- 
tioned previously.  I  point  out  to  you  that 
studies  by  our  Department  economists  Indi- 
cate that  the  "no-program"  approach  will  cut 
farm  Income  one-third  below  present  levels 
I  point  out  further  that  this  conclusion  Is 
concerned  in  by  experts  from  lUne  Land- 
Grant  Universities. 

The  second  alternative  Is  to  return  to  a 
high  price  support  program  that  establishes 
rigid,  mandatory  production  controls  on  & 
pound,  bushel,  and  bale  basis.  Tills  has  a 
certain  appeal  to  some  farmers  because  they 
can  be  sure  that  the  price  will  remain  at  a 
level  near,  but  historically  below,  the  rela- 
tively iiigh  government  loan.  In  1963,  and 
again  In  1963,  a  majority  of  our  grain  farm- 
ers Indicated  they  did  not  want  to  go  th-s 
route.  And  in  my  judgment  the  Congress 
still  would  reject  it. 

The  ttiird  alternative  la  to  make  the  pres- 
ent programs — what  I  have  called  the  New 
Era  Programs — work.  Under  those  programs 
we  have  been  able  to  battle  otir  way  out  from 
under  smothering  surpluses  to  bring  the 
market  more  nearly  mto  supply  balance  than 
It  has  been  in  half  a  century — to  give  the 
market  more  freedom  from  government  in- 
fluence than  It  has  had  few  30  years — to  set 
new  farm  export  records. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  price  turn- 
down we  have  experienced  to  date  In  1967  Is 
enough  to  make  you  want  to  give  up  on  a 
farm  program  that  worked  so  well  in  its  first 
year  of  trial. 

I  believe  farm  prices  will  strengthen  later 
this  year.  I  hope  farm  Income  may  come 
close  to  last  year's  records. 

We  •will  effectively  use  purchase  programs 
and  other  marketing  aids  to  strengthen  farm 
prices  and  income.  Last  year  we  bought 
more  than  $1.5  billion  worth  of  wheat,  flour, 
beef,  pork,  milk,  feed  grains,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  feed  needy  people  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  expect  to  use  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's great  buying  power  even  more  ef- 
fectively tills  year. 

But  I  believe  that  you — you,  the  farmers — 
can  also  do  more.  Your  national  and  State 
organizations — general  farm  and  commodity 
organizations  alike — can  do  more  to  help  you 
on  marketing.  They  can  do  more  to  help 
the   co-ops   gain   greater   bargaining  power. 
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Ton  need  this  "green  power"  to  negotiate 
wttta  a  Bln^e  Toice  for  tbe  product*  of  your 
flelda  and  paaturee.  But  iroti  must  demand 
It  and  (peak  with  a  common  Toloe  to  do  so. 

It  la  my  conaldered  Judgment  tbat  we  now 
have  tbe  major  tooU  to  buUd  a  bigger,  bet- 
tar,  beaitbler  Anterlcan  agriculture — If  we 
glT«  tboee  toots  a  fair  teat.  But  perhaps  we 
haTe  overlooked  aome  helpful  action  that  we 
could  take  under  existing  law.  Perhaps 
otber  means  have  not  been  used  as  effectively 
a«  poaalble.  Perhaps,  in  some  areas,  whole 
new  programs  are  needed  to  supplement 
those  already  on  the  books.  Uaybe  new  leg- 
Ulatlon  la  needed. 

I  aaaure  you  that  every  comment,  every  bit 
of  advice,  every  word  of  criticism  you  care 
to  offer  win  receive  my  closest  attention. 
Ttala  Is  an  action,  'can-do"  Administration 
We  are  prepared  to  flght  and  act  for  Justice 
to  tbe  fanner  in  1967  as  we  have  done  since 
January  30.  1961 


AMERICA  S  ABLE  GENERAL  SPEAJECS 
OUT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  I  wish  to  commend  G«nf  ral 
Westmoreland  for  his  frank  and  eloqaent 
address  to  a  Joint  session  of  Confess. 
The  General  reiterated  our  Nations 
determination  to  maintain  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
until  peace  can  be  achieved. 

President  Jotuuon  has  made  It  clear 
that  we  will  not  back  down  In  this  com- 
mitment, and  General  Westmoreland  has 
declared  that  we  shall  prevail  until  the 
Hanoi  regime  is  ready  tmd  willing  to 
negotiate. 

It  Is  clear.  I  think,  that  General  West- 
moreland was  speaking  not  for  himself — 
but  for  the  thousands  of  brave  young 
Americans  fighting  in  Vietnam — when  he 
asked  for  the  Nation's  support  and 
tmderstanding  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead.  I  am  sure  that  the  President,  the 
general  and  oiu*  forces  In  the  field  con- 
tinue to  rely  upon  the  patience  and  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  90th  Congress 
will  continue  to  support  our  efforts  to 
provide  freedom  and  security  for  the 
Republic  of  South  Vletimm. 


OUR  SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
current  debate  concerning  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  most  of  the  discussion  has  con- 
cerned questions  of  our  policies  Al- 
though there  gratlfylngly  have  been 
many  expressions  of  support  for  those 
men  of  our  military  forces  who  are  on 
the  front  lines  implementing  our  poli- 
cies, not  too  much  attention  actually  has 
been  given  to  the  men  and  women  them- 
:aelve8  who  compose  our  Military  Elstab- 
Ushment  today. 

An  excellent  commentary  on  this  sub- 
ject was  carried  recently  as  a  broadcast 
editorial  over  radio  station  WNAX  in 
Tankton,  8.  Dak.  The  editorial,  written 
by  Kmer  P.  Smith,  president  and  gen- 
leral  manager  of  WNAX,  and  aired  by 
Bob  Hill.  WNAX  news  director.  Is  deserv- 
ing of  public  attention,  and  I  request 
permission  to  Include  It  In  the  Rxcou 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 


[A  broadoaat  editorial  of  radio  station  WNAX, 
Tankton.  S.  Dak.  I 

Isnt  it  deplorable  tbe  way  we  have  grown 
to  accept  and  even  ignore  our  men  and 
women  wearing  the  uniforms  of  our  Armed 
Forces?  All  of  us  have  Indifferently  ob- 
served men  or  women  entering  or  already 
In  the  services  of  their  country,  assembled  or 
alone  In  airports,  depots,  bus  stations  and 
other  public  places.  Always  It's  the  same 
They  stand  alone  and  apart  from  our  dtl- 
zeary.  as  without  any  fanfare,  they  await 
their  transportation  routine  These  pr««ent 
membem  of  the  Armed  Poroes.  as  a  group, 
compiare  certainly  as  well.  If  not  better,  than 
their  predecessors  of  a  World  War  II  vintage. 
In  genera:,  they  conduct  themselves  with 
dignity,  behave  admirably  and  vUlt  Intelli- 
gently with  the  few  people  interested  enough 
U)  strike  up  conversations  with  them.  They 
itre  serious-looking  Individuals  apparently 
well  aware  of  their  possible  one-way  future 
;>athway  to  uur  undeclared  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
Any  group  awaiting  transportation  Is  a 
composite  profile  of  all  races  and  financial 
backgrounds  from  cities,  small  towns  and 
vhe  farms  from  all  portions  of  the  "land  of 
the  free  and  the  brave  ". 

In  almost  all  Instances,  citizen  travelers, 
p>eople  meeting  travelers  and  Just  mlsoellane- 
oua  others.  In  passing  simply  Ignore  the  Im- 
portance and  presence  of  these  protectors  of 
..ur  way  of  life  They  represent  the  sad  sac- 
rifice of  human  beings,  which  our  way  of  Ufe 
contlnuea  to  tolerate  They  rep>re«ent  a  noble 
group  dedlcatedly  doing  their  duty  in  our 
presently,  certainly  outmoded  solutions  of 
solving  world  problems  While  our  Innec- 
emotlona  hopefully  reflect  much  more,  our 
outwaj-d  actions  reflect  less  Interest  in  our 
present-day  service  people  than  we  bestow  on 
the  water  coolers,  the  newatands.  the  re- 
freshment bars,  the  TV  sets  or  the  restrooms! 
The  service  man  or  woman  Is  usually  left 
to   his   lonely   and   unsaluted   group   or   self. 

This  editorial  la  not  Intended  to  dwell  on 
the  whys  of  an  undeclared  war  or  the  whys, 
methods  or  necessities  of  a  perpetual  draft 
It  Is  concerned  with  the  citizenry  ordering 
these  people  off  to  do  a  dirty,  dangerous  Job 
without  even  the  recognition  they  constantly 
richly  deserve  It  Is  concerned  primarily  to 
the  "why"  a  clUzenry  grows  Indifferent  to 
Its  servicemen  Do  any  of  us  even  know  or 
OAre  about  their  rate  of  pay?  Does  It  meet 
the  minimum  wage  requirements  we  legisla- 
tively bestow  on  our  more  fortunate  selves? 
Does  It  have  the  built-in  i>enslons  and  wel- 
fare plans  we  ezp>ecc  from  civilian  employers? 
So  granted,  we  do  not.  and  possibly  wUl  never 
become  concerned  with  servicemen's  plight 
to  that  degree  Could  we  not  at  least  revive 
the  treatment  most  of  us  enjoyed  as  service 
men  or  women  Ln  a  declared  war.  such  as 
World  War  II' 

It  Is  easy  to  recollect  the  20  some  years 
ago  when  a  vast  number  of  us  entered  the 
services  In  World  War  II  through  either  the 
draft  or  enlistment  The  school,  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  businesses,  the  church  and 
others  all  listing  our  names  on  rolls  or  scrolls 
of  honor  as  we  left  The  company,  the 
relatives  and  the  friends  were  ever  present 
with  saluting  parties  and  even  farewell  and 
good  luck  gifts  Remember  the  proud  and 
appreciative  groups  ttiat  appeared  at  train 
stops  and  the  various  transportation  interval 
places  with  coffee,  donuts,  cokes?  Many 
churches  sent  out  prayer  books,  and  news- 
papers sent  subscriptions  as  we  left.  Tbe 
local  newspaper  and  radio  listed  our  names 
and  followed  our  progress  In  the  news. 
These  remembered  and  appreciated  actions 
continued  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
World   War   n   period. 

Socne    oocnmendable    organizations    con- 
tinue to  do  good  works  in  this  direction 
but  do  tbe  rest  of  us?     Once  again.  It  would 
be   great   to  see  the   Informal,   but   appreci- 
ative, organizations  at  terminals  with  coffee. 


donuu.  oandy  bars  and  a  "good  luck,  you're 
appreciated"  smile.  It  Is  as  easy  as  It  is 
necessary  for  Rotary.  Klwanls.  Uons  and 
otber  service  clubs  to  boet  and  salute  present 
or  future  membov  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  at 
their  regular  luncb  or  dinner  meetings,  it 
Is  fitting  and  right  that  again  rolls  of  honor 
appear  In  town  squares.  In  businesses  and 
In  church  and  school  halls.  Radio.  TV  and 
newspapers  should  again  search  out  and 
keep  serviceman's  happenings  In  tbe  news 
and  the  public  eye.  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
the  coverage  of  the  dally  "fender  bender 
occurrence  levels.  Emphatically,  tbls  cover- 
age should  be  continued  from  tbe  service- 
man's entrance  through  to  his  exit  from  the 
service  I 

Most  Important,  let  us  hope  that  all  of 
us  as  individuals  will  again  do  the  thlnRs 
that  servicemen  of  World  War  IT  vintage 
grew  to  expect  and  always  appreciate.  Let  s 
again  reflect  our  love  and  Interest,  as  we 
share  our  conversations  with  our  heroes 
Let's  nudge  them  a  bit  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
us  In  line  for  seats  or  reservations.  Lets 
again  offer  the  friendly  coke,  pafter.  a  bit  of 
conversation  and  at  least  a  smile. 

These  service  people  of  today  are  as  big 
or  bigger  morally  and  courageously  as  their 
predecessors  who  wore  the  uniforms  of  World 
War  11  Until  we.  as  a  world,  quit  blunder- 
ing Into  the  mistakes  that  force  them  Int  > 
their  military  fate,  let  us  at  least  do  all  m 
our  power,  singularly  and  in  groups,  to 
recognize  and  honor  them  as  they  so  richly 
deserve 


A  GALLANT  KNIGHT 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5  I  had  the  privilege  of  spoivsorlng 
a  luncheon  In  the  Vandenberg  Room  of 
the  Capitol  at  which  a  bronze  plaque 
In  honor  of  the  late  Senator  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg  was  unveiled.  The  plaque 
has  been  afttxed  to  the  wall  of  that  room 
as  a  small  but  constant  reminder  to  visi- 
tors to  the  Capitol  of  the  significance  of 
the  Vandenberg  Room. 

Among  the  friends  and  former  col- 
leagues of  Senator  Vandenberg  who  at- 
tended the  luncheon  on  April  5  was  the 
distinguished  Chaplain  of  the  US.  Sen- 
ate. Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  In  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  April  23 
"dltlon  of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
Dr  Harris  recalled  the  Vandenberg  era 
in  eloquent  prose.  I  commend  Dr.  Har- 
ris" article,  entitled  "A  Gallant  Knight— 
The  Glory  of  His  Time,"  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
Spixes  or  THE  SnaiT:  A  Gallant  Knioht— 

Thx  Olost  or  Hia  Tuf « 

(By   Dr    Frederick  Brown   Harrts.   Chaplain, 

n.8.  Senate) 

While  standing  at  his  desk  in  tbe  United 
States  Senate  on  January  1,  1946.  Arthur  H 
Vandenberg  delivered  an  historic  proposition 
lU  majesty  echoed  around  the  world  I  Here 
It  was  that  he  pointed  the  world  towards  a 
new  era  in  American  foreign  policy.  Here, 
be  proclaimed,  "I  want  the  oak  to  stand  and 
I  want  the  branches  to  grow."  Here,  with 
trumpet  tones  tbls  legislator  cried.  "Our 
oceans  have  ceased  to  be  moats  whlcb  auto- 
matically protect  our  ramparts.  We  can- 
not drift  to  victory!  We  must  have  maxi- 
mum united  effort  on  all  fronts  and  we  must 
have  maximum  Inner  union  In  our  councils 
and  our  people."  That  fervent  voice  In  the 
Senate   did    much    to   cause    the    nation   to 


change  from  tbe  symbol  ot  laolatlonlBm  to 
Internationalism. 

Senator  Vandenberg  played  a  prominent 
role  In  the  establlsliment  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions. He  did  much  to  guide  ttirough  tbe 
Senate  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  tbe  subject  of 
his  last  Bp>eech  In  tbe  Senate.  Later  tbe 
proud  son  of  this  Illustrious  father,  wbo  bad 
listened  to  that  address,  was  to  declare,  "Here 
led  the  emergence  of  a  new  and  unique  fig- 
ure In  the  history  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy." 

Now  a  score  of  years  have  elapsed  since  tbe 
death  of  this  towering  statesman.  And  in 
the  current  session  of  tbe  Senate  the  Junior 
senator  from  Michigan  recently  declared, 
"the  name  of  Arthur  Vandenberg  la  still  on 
every  tongue  as  a  synonym  for  bipartisan- 
ship." 

There  was  a  sentence  that  gripped  the 
public  and  private  life  of  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg. On  his  desk  always  was  the  motto. 
"This.  too.  shall  pass."  It  was  a  constant 
reminder  that  the  day's  shouting  headlines 
are  likely  to  make  a  noise  out  of  proportion 
to  their  Importance.  At  tbe  screaming 
vehemence  of  tbe  hour,  tbls  little  sign  on  tbe 
desk  seemed  always  to  have  a  sort  of  know- 
ing Mona  Lisa  smile  as  If  conscious  that  tbe 
present,  with  an  air  of  finality,  often  took 
Itself  too  seriously. 

This  gallant  knight  gazing  gratefully  at 
the  little  motto  on  bis  broad  desk — over 
which  moved  such  knotty  problems — de- 
clared to  friends  that  the  almost  unendur- 
able pressures  and  tensions  of  tbe  present 
were  relieved  by  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  tbe 
little  words,  "This.  too.  shall  pass."' 

When  Senator  Vandenberg  had  gone  on 
out  of  great  tribulation,  one  of  bis  senatorial 
colleagues,  with  moirlng  eloquence,  said  of 
him:  "I  like  to  think  that  during  bis  travail 
at  the  end.  he  had  tbe  helpful  renaembrance 
of  that  11  tie  motto  on  bis  desk.  "This,  too 
shall  pass",  and  that  tbe  engulfing  shadows 
would  lead  to  'he  eternal  radiance  ahead." 

It  Is  a  matter  of  national  significance  that 
In  the  Capitol,  the  shrine  of  each  patriot's 
devotion,  there  bos  been  now  erected  a  me- 
morial remembrance  to  this  great  states- 
man. It  Is  a  simple  plaque  attached  to  the 
wall  of  a  room  where  constant  crowds  wUl 
pass  across  all  the  years,  from  all  tbe 
states  and  all  the  world.  The  bronze  plate 
announces — 

"This  room  is  dedicated  to  Arthur  H.  Van- 
denberg. United  States  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. March  31.  1928  to  April  18.  1951:  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  January  4, 
1947  to  January  3.  1949." 

On  April  6  of  this  year,  when  It  was  cherry 
blossom  time  in  Washington,  there  gathered 
at  the  luncheon  table  In  this  designed  room, 
where  he  had  often  sat  with  friends,  a  choice 
company  who  liad  known  and  revered  this 
gallant  knight.  There  were  Democrats  and 
Republicans  from  the  Senate  and  the  House 
well  known  In  the  Republic's  Ufe.  and  also 
members  of  the  Vandenberg  family.  There 
were  also  those  members  from  tbe  fourth 
estate  who  had  known  and  admired  blm  from 
the  day  he  became  editor  of  the  Orand 
Rapids  Herald  at  age  22  years.  II  all  who 
crowded  the  room  had  been  able  to  extol 
with  their  grateful  hearts  the  one  they  had 
come  to  honor,  the  occasion  would  have  con- 
tinued until  the  day  had  gone.  Praise  was 
meted  for  his  consecration,  his  courage,  bis 
Integrity,  bis  boundless  energy,  bis  steward- 
ship of  human  need,  his  patriotism — as  wide 
as  the  nation's  bounds  and  tbe  world's 
need — whose  compassion  for  humanity  knew 
no  frontier  and  who  never  allowed  the  lure 
of  things  to  live  with  to  surpass  the  glory 
and  glow  of  tbe  things  worth  living  for. 

It  was  a  notable  hour,  like  the  sound  of  a 
great  AMEN,  as  those  so  privileged  to  be  there 
uttered  something  of  what  he  was,  of  what 
he  did.  and  what  he  said.  At  last,  at  that 
which  seems  a  benediction,  the  daughters 
were  asked  to  unveil  tbe  plaque  memorial- 


ising tbls  hlBtortcal  room  as  the  Arthur  H. 
Vsndenbefg  Room  in  the  Nation's  CapltoL 
To  this  lovely  remembrance  mlgbt  well  be 
added,  "Tbls,  too,  sball  pass."  And,  these 
otber  winged  words  of  anotber — 

"Of  loearineu  and  fear. 
I  made  my  thininf  spear. 
Of  lot*  and  doubt  and  dread, 
And  iwift  ortooming  doom, 
I  made  a  Helmet  for  my  head 
And  a  Purple  plume." 


BISHOP  GORDON  ASKS  SOME  PER- 
TINENT QUESTIONS  OP  VITAL 
CONCERN  TO  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  GRDENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
extremely  thoughtful  address  on  "The 
State  of  the  Church"  was  delivered  by 
the  Right  Reverend  William  J.  Gordon, 
Jr.,  E:plscopal  bishop  of  Alaska  In  the 
Fifth  Clergy-Lay  Convocation  of  the 
Missionary  District  of  Alaska  on  April  21, 
1967.  Bishop  Gordon  meets  squarely  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  clergy  should 
or  should  not  speak  out  on  matters  that 
may  seem  not  to  be  directly  related  to 
theological  issues. 

Inevitably,  this  question  leads  to  a 
frank  appraisal  of  our  military  Involve- 
ment and  performance  In  Vietnam.  He 
says,  among  other  things: 

It  would  seem  that  before  a  nation  as 
I>owerful  as  ours  could  justify  Itself  In  rain- 
ing down  destruction  upon  the  relatively 
helpless  people  of  a  seml-primltlve  country 
on  the  other  side  of  tbe  world,  we  should  be 
able  to  cite  clear  and  convincing  proof  that 
such  action  is  unavoidable  and  necessary  to 
tbe  larger  welfare  of  mankind.  Such  is  not 
clear  to  many  of  our  own  people  and  almost 
none  of  tbe  otber  peoples  of  tbe  world. 
Second,  we  have  made  no  real  effort  to  turn 
tbe  Vietnamese  question  over  to  the  United 
Nations  for  solution.  Tbls  cannot  be  for 
lack  of  confidence  In  tbe  United  Nations' 
ability  to  settle  disputes,  or  police  truces,  for 
tbat  ability  baa  been  amply  demonstrated. 
It  can  only  be  because  we  know  tbat  our 
position  baa  little  support  among  the  other 
nations  of  tbe  world,  and  tbat  the  U.N.  solu- 
tion mlgbt  not  be  to  our  liking.  These  two 
thoughts  lead  to  a  final  question.  Are  we 
truly  seeking  to  assure  to  tbe  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia  tbe  ilgbt  of  political  self-de- 
termination, or  are  we  seeking  to  establish 
there  a  pax  AmericanaT 

This  is  a  most  heartwarming  and  con- 
structive approach  to  the  moet  vltcd  issue 
confronting  the  American  people  not 
merely  today  but  perhaps  In  all  our  his- 
tory. 

I  earnestly  commend  a  reading  of  the 
excerpt  from  Bishop  Gordon's  address  to 
my  colleagues  and  others.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  except  from  his 
address  on  "The  State  of  the  Church"  be 
printed  at  this  p<dnt  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRK   STATX-Or-TBX-CHtTSCH   ADDRESS 

(By  tbe  Rt.  Rev.  William  J.  Gordon,  Jr.) 
One  cannot  speak  of  tbe  state  of  tbe 
Church  in  Alaska  without  a  searching  look 
at  tbe  world,  and  one  cannot  look  at  tbe 
world  without  looking  face  to  face  at  the 
unholy  tensions  tbat  face  us  every  hour  of 
our  Uvea  these  trymg  days.  We  bear  much 
these  dajrs  that  tbe  Cburcb  should  stay  out 
of  affairs  of  state,  tbat  we  cannot  possibly 
know  enough  in  order  to  have  Informed 
opinions,  so  we  should  leave  all  political 
decisions  to  statesmen  and  those  that  are 
In  government  wbo  have  access  to  more  of 
the  facts  and  figures  Involved  than  we  do. 


I  agree  that  the  Church  cannot  In  these 
complex  situations  very  often  say  "Thus 
saltb  tbe  Lord",  but  I  do  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  the  Church  must  be  Invcdved  and 
has  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  tbe 
Lord  and  In  tbe  name  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  and  what  Is  good  and  what 
L'  bad,  and  what  Is  true  and  what  Is  false. 
We  recognize  the  right  of  our  government  to 
have  Its  advisers  on  military  policy  who  are 
primarily  concerned  with  mUltary  opera- 
tions, and  to  have  advisers  in  economics  and 
political  affairs  of  relationships  between 
states,  and  those  who  make  the  final  deci- 
sions are  all  advised  by  men  who  represent 
particularly  these  areas. 

Human  beings,  being  fallible,  are  also 
prone  to  be  prejudiced  in  their  own  spheres, 
and  to  look  exclusively  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  or  largely  exclusively.  And  I  do 
belie-'e  that  it  Is  right  and  proper  that  those 
who  specifically  represent  our  Lord  and  His 
Church  In  these  days  have  a  commission  and 
a  commitment  to  speak  out  on  what  we 
believe  Is  right  and  wrong,  divorced  from 
political  or  military  considerations  or  spe- 
cifically economic  considerations  in  relation- 
ships between  nations.  I  say  again,  we  can- 
not say,  "Thus  salth  the  Lord",  because  we 
do  not  know.  And  we  cannot  speak  for  all 
Christians  or  any  Christians  except  ourselves, 
but  we  can  speak  to  Christians  and  among 
Christians,  and  I  passionately  believe  it  Is 
our  responsibility  to  be  involved — to  seek 
answers  even  though  we  cannot  be  sure^ 
and  then  to  becc«ne  involved.  I  quote  Pastor 
Martin  Nlemoller: 

"In  Germany  they  first  came  for  the  Com- 
munists, and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  X 
wasn't  a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Jews,  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
wasn't  a  Jew.  Then  they  c&me  for  the  trade 
unionists,  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
wasn't  a  trade  vmlonlst.  Then  they  came 
for  the  Catholics,  and  I  didn't  speak  up  be- 
cause I  was  a  Protestant.  Then  they  came 
for  me — and  by  tbat  time  no  one  was  left  to 
speak  up." 

I  believe  that  we  are  called  to  speak  so 
tiiat  thcee  who  make  decisions  may  also 
hear  a  point  of  view  that  we  believe  wltliin 
our  own  human  frailties  and  our  own  doubts 
and  questionings  and  our  own  lack  of  love, 
Is  based  on  the  piu-e  Clxristian  ethic  of  right 
and  wrong  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain  it. 
This  leads  to  tbe  whole  problem  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

Tills  Is  a  i>olltlo&l,  an  economic  and  a  miii- 
tary  problem,  but  above  all,  and  agonizingly 
so.  it  Is  an  ethical  problem,  wbwe  there  Is 
no  cle«tf  right  and  wrong.  I  do  not  ptretend 
that  I  have  much  wisdom  that  Is  not  shared 
by  you — tbat  I  have  any  answers  to  the 
Vietnam  sltuatlock — any  real  answers.  But 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  else  does  either. 
I  believe  every  man  is  questioning,  and  I 
think  we  all  need  to  seek  the  other  person's 
point  of  view.  We  ail  need  to  formulate  an 
opinion  realizing  tbat  It  cannot  be  final. 
And  so  I  dare  here  tonight  as  your  Bishop, 
to  speak — not  for  you;  not  laying  down  a 
party  line;  not  In  any  way  saying  that  tbls 
Is  a  committed  Christian  line,  because  I 
know  that  many  otber  committed  Ctiristians, 
who  are  more  ccHnmltted  than  I  am,  would 
have  a  differing  point  of  view. 

I  suspect  from  what  I  read  from  tbe  bead- 
lines  of  the  Anchorage  paper  tbat  Bishop 
Dean  would  differ  basically  from  what  I  be- 
lieve. And  this,  I  think,  is  great,  because  I 
hope  very  much  tbat  while  be  Is  here  he  will 
speak  from  his  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  from  his  heart,  that  we  may  hear  this. 
(If  It  is  another  point  of  view,  I  am  sure 
the  differences  are  probably  basically  tbe 
same.)  Fortunately  bis  Jurisdiotion  is  10,000 
miles  away  from  here  so  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  if  he  does  disagree!  I  think  It  Is 
wonderful  and  this  Is  what  I  am  trying  to 
say — that  we  need  to  say  what  we  believe, 
not  in  an  argumentative  way.  not  trying  to 
win  somebody  over,  not  trying  to  sell   our 
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paUxt  ot  view,  but  mbArtng  the  little  bit  of 
Uutsbt  and  knowledge  that  we  have  with 
every  ooAn,  uid  then  oomXng  to  eome  place 
wbere  we  can  take  a  stand.  Becauje  the 
great  tendency  in  our  day,  in  our  world.  U 
to  drift  becauae  we  cannot  be  lure  enough 
to  do  anything,  and  we  let  other  people  who 
may  be  even  lea*  lure  than  we  are  make  all 
the  decUlona.  And  so  I  believe  that  Christian 
should  seek  all  Information  and  knowledge 
he  can  poaalbly  find,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
take  a  stand  as  a  Christian.  Not  "Thus 
•alth  the  Lord";  that  this  is  the  Christian 
point  of  view;  that  you  have  to  do  this  if 
you  are  a  Christian — but  as  one  Christian. 
seeking  honeetly.  selflessly,  what  Ood  would 
have  me  do.  and  have  my  country  do.  with 
all  the  knowledge  that  I  know,  and  really 
•eeklng  knowledge,  saying  "On  the  basis  of 
what  I  know,  this  is  what  I  believe" 

I  don't  pretend  to  tell  Alaska's  Eplsco- 
P«>lens  or  anyone  else  how  they  must  stand 
u  a  Christian  on  this  Issue,  but  I  do  feel 
that  we  muet  ultimately  make  some  sort  of 
oommltment  and  not  simply  stand  aside  be- 
cauM  the  Issue  is  too  complex.  This  is  some- 
thing all  of  us  must  be.  and  are.  involved 
In.  since  it  is  our  country  that  Is  involved 

FlzBt  of  all.  I  think  that  the  Church  must 
deplore  the  insinuation  that  all  who  ques- 
tion our  Involvement  m  Vietnam  are  in  some 
ways  leaser  citizens,  or  disloyal  in  some  way 
to  thoae  men  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam 
Certainly  any  effort  we  could  make  to  bring 
them  home  on  an  honorable  basis  cannot 
b«  conatrued  as  disloyal  and  not  fully  sup- 
porting these  men  who  are  enduring  great 
privations  for  us 

Here  again.  I  want  to  reiterate.  I  cannot 
and  do  not  expect  to  lay  down  a  party  line 
And  thia  la  certainly  not  the  Christian  line 
Many,  many  committed  Christians  differ 
wldaly  on  the  queatlon  of  our  Invoiventent 
I  do  not  say  In  any  way  that  any  person  Is 
!•■■  oommltted — I  say  again — because  he 
dUTera  from  me.  But  I  do  feel  constrained  to 
•hare  my  views  briefly  with  you 

I  think  there  Is  serious  queatlon  about  the 
wisdom  of  our  early  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
following  the  Geneva  Conference  more  than 
*•»  ye»rB  ago.  when  many  authorities  In  our 
eonntry  undoubtedly  felt  that  we  had,  at 
any  eoat.  to  keep  Vietnam  from  going  Com- 
mtmlat.  I  am  sure  that  this  was  an  boneat 
dadaloo  on  their  part.  And  there  was  ob- 
vknwly  a  very  strong  feeling  that  in  free 
alaeUona  the  reault  would  be  that  Vietnam 
would  go  Communist,  and  so  I  believe  we 
naad  our  influence  at  that  time  to  prevent 
thla  from  taking  place.  This  haa  led  even- 
tually to  the  preaent  eacalatlon  In  which  we 
arw  fighting  a  war  against  Communism  large- 
ly with  the  Vietnameaa  as  the  context 

I  think  a  great  many  people  feel  now 
that  we  ahould  not  be  in  Vietnam  In  a  mili- 
tary way.  but  since  we  are  there  they  cannot 
mm  any  way  of  our  getting  out  honorably. 
and  ao  endwae  our  being  there.  I  beUeve. 
and  here  again  in  my  limited  knowledge. 
that  we  should  admit  to  ourselves  that  we 
ahould  not  become  more  involved  than  we 
are,  and  that  we  should  make  every  effort. 
poaalbly  through  the  United  Nations  and 
ottiar  aourcea.  to  become  militarily  unln- 
volvad:  to  seek  other  means  of  setUlng  the 
VWtnameae  situation,  even  at  the  coet  of  the 
oountry  potsibly  going  Communist. 

I  faal  thia  way  becauae  I  do  not  believe 
that  ««  can  win  a  military  victory,  even 
though  We  achieve  an  overwhelming  military 
trtumpb.  We  are  fighting  for  an  intangible 
aooMfUilng  tliat  cannot  be  won  by  force  be- 
eauaa  It  muat  be  won  within  the  hearts  and 
mlnda  of  men.  Even  should  a  military  vic- 
tory ba  In  sight  and  might  be  achieved.  It 
oould  Blmply  be  a  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal  for  all  that  we  cherish  and 
aaak  in  this  small  but  very  precious  part  of 
Ood'a  kingdom  on  earth. 

I  atmply  aak  of  you.  not  that  you  agree 
witli  ma.  but  that  you  honestly  ask  yuur- 
•elvaa  what  our  Lord  would  have  us  do  as 


a  nation  and  Individually  In  thia  tragic. 
horror-HUed  situation,  and  then  go  forth 
and  stand  and  seek  and  wreatle. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  very  brief 
statement  on  this  subject  written  by  a  man 
that  some  of  you  know,  who  was  once  rector 
of  this  pariah,  whom  I  baUeve  is  one  of  the 
deepest  and  moat  penetrating  thinkers  of  our 
Church  at  this  time.  Gordon  Charlton. 

He  asks  that  we — that  his  people,  and  I 
agree,  that  they  In  all  this  think  of  two 
questions  First  It  would  seem  that  l>efore 
a  nation  as  powerful  as  ours  could  Justify 
Itself  In  raining  down  destruction  upon  the 
relatively  helpless  people  of  a  seml-prlmltive 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we 
should  be  able  to  cite  clear  and  convincing 
proof  that  such  action  Is  unavoidable  and 
necessary  to  the  larger  welfare  of  mankind 
Such  Is  not  clear  to  many  of  our  own  people 
and  almost  none  of  the  other  peoplee  of  the 
world.  Second,  we  have  made  no  real  effort 
to  turn  the  Vietnamese  question  over  to  the 
United  Nations  for  solution  This  cannot 
be  for  lack  of  confidence  In  the  United  Na- 
tions' ability  to  settle  disputes,  or  police 
truces,  for  that  ability  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated It  can  only  be  because  we  know 
that  our  position  has  little  supfxjrt  among 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
U  N  solution  might  not  be  to  our  liking 
These  two  thoughts  lead  to  a  final  queatlon 
Are  we  truly  seeking  to  assure  to  the  [>eoplea 
of  Southeast  Asia  the  right  of  political  self- 
determination  or  are  we  seeking  to  establish 
there  a  pax  Arnericana'' 

Enough ! 


MOUNTING    TENSIONS    IN    THE 
NEAR    EAST 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  yesterday 
the  United  SUte«  began  the  evacuation 
of  Yemen  by  American  citizens  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  fMr  JavitsI  last 
week  presented  a  thoughtful  and  knowl- 
edgeable analysis  of  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion In  the  Near  East.  He  sUted  that 
because  of  the  limited  effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  area  and  the 
fact  that  the  British  are  removing  their 
bases  of  mlllUry  operations,  the  United 
States  remains  the  prime  deterrent  to 
war  In  the  Near  East.  He  suggested  that 
a  parallel  existed  between  this  situation 
and  the  French  pullout  of  Vietnam, 
and  said  that  If  war  did  erupt  the  United 
States  would  be  left  holding  the  bag 

I  am  concerned  with  the  mounting  ten- 
tlons  In  the  Near  East  and  I  believe  that 
our  Government  Is  not  giving  sufficient 
attention  to  this  highly  explosive  prob- 
lem I  strongly  endorse  the  request  for 
public  hearings  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  focus  the  spot- 
light on  the  following  issues: 

First.  The  strategic  and  political  Im- 
plications of  UK.  withdrawal  from  Aden 

Second.  The  possibility  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Prance 
reaffirming  their  commitments  under  the 
Tripartite  Guarantee  Pact  of  1950  to  keep 
the  peace  and  maintain  existing  terri- 
torial boundaries 

Third  ProposaLs  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  de-escalate  the  arms  race  In  the  Near 
East. 

Fourth.  The  future  role  of  the  U.N.  In 
Near  East  peacekeeping  operations. 

Fifth  Aid  to  the  terrorist  Pale.stlne  Lib- 
eraUon  Organization  through  UNRWA 
aid  to  Arab  refugee.s 

It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  If  Inaction 
now  led  us  Into  a  military  involvement 
which  could  have  been  settled  before- 
hand at  a  conference  table. 


I  urge  hearings  and  a  general  debate 
in  the  Senate  to  explore  the  issues  and 
alert  the  Nation  to  the  need  for  prompt 
attention  to  this  vital  area  of  the  world. 


INDIANS  APPRECIATE  OEO 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
of  particular  benefit  in  Indian  country 
Many  tribal  members  have  told  me  of  the 
way  In  which  they  and  their  families 
have  been  ab'e  to  acquire  new  skills,  bet- 
ter Jobs,  and  fuller  lives  through  various 
OEO  programs.  This  appreciation  of  the 
agency's  role  has  also  been  attested  by 
witnesses  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower.  Employment,  and  Poverty. 
headed  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Clark  1 

The  April  25  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  contains  an  article  written  by 
Joseph  A.  Loftus  on  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee  during  one 
of  Its  recent  field  hearings.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  headed 
"Indians  Acclaim  Poverty  Agency."  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

INDLANS    ACCUAIM     POVDITT     ACXNCT SPOKES- 

MrN    Till    Sknats    Uwrr    PaooaAMS    Sptni 
PaoosEsa 

(By  Joseph  A  Loftus) 
ALBuguxsQur.  N  Mxx  .  April  34. — An  In- 
dian tribal  representative  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee today  that  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram had  "brought  a  sense  of  dignity,  re- 
sponsibility. enthus..''sm  and  desire  to  i>eople 
who  were  almost  completely  without  hope  in 
the  depths  of  poverty." 

The  spokesman.  Vine  Delorla  Jr.  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux,  and  two  other  tribal 
representatives  said  the  program  had  alerted 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  old- 
line  agencies  to  Indian  needs. 

The  trend  began  in  the  early  nineteen - 
sixties,  said  Mr  Delorla.  who  Is  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians.  He  did  not  identify  the  earlier  pro- 
grams but  said  that  the  "war  on  poverty 
greatly  accelerated  this  trend." 

"When  IndUn  tribes  became  eligible  a« 
sponsoring  agencies  themselves  under  the  In- 
dian desk  In  the  OIBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity." he  said,  "other  agencies  who  had  felt 
they  had  'cornered  the  naarket'  on  Indian 
programs  suddenly  found  themselves  In  com- 
petition with  the  Indian  community  action 
program. 

"WAmNQ  ros  cauMBS 
"Tot  the  first  time  In  many  years  these 
agencies  had  to  t>ecome  competitive  to  sur- 
vive. No  longer  would  an  Indian  be  re- 
quired to  wait,  hat  in  hand,  outside  an  of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  Public 
Health  Service  waiting  for  a  few  crumbs  to 
fall  his  way  Instead  he  could  form  his  own 
programs  and  get  funding  tlu-ough  the  OEO 
and  begin  to  make  real  plans  for  progress  for 
his  people." 

Other  agencies  he  criticised  were  the  em- 
ployment service,  which  is  a  collection  of 
state  agendas  reaponslbls  In  part  to  the 
Labor  Department,  and  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration. 

When,  he  added,  "it  looks  as  though  they 
can  get  additional  funds  and  build  additional 
empires  on  the  state  and  regional  level,  sud- 
denly Indians  are  very  Important  to  them 
In  thia  past  year  as  the  different  programs, 
developed  under  or  original  with  OJI.O..  have 
been  spun  off  to  other  agencies,  we  ttave  had 
a  proliferation  of  agencies  all  trying  to  'get 
into  the  Indian  business.'  So  we  are  about  ui 
be  saddled   with   a  aerlea  of  regional,  state 
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and  local  bureaucracies  for  every  program 
that  we  have  eligibility  for." 

A  loan  program  for  poor  entrepreneurs 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  some  training  pro- 
grams have  been  delegated  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

"The  genius  of  early  development  of  pro- 
grams under  the  economic  opportunity  act," 
said  tlr.  Delorla.  "was  that  Indian  people 
were  not  required  to  go  to  a  state  office,  then 
a  regional  office,  then  a  district  office,  then 
finally  a  national  office  simply  to  get  to  the 
Labor  Department." 

NEW    ACENCT    WELCOMED 

Al  Spang,  a  member  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne tribe  of  Montana  who  is  working  for 
his  doctorate,  said : 

"The  Indian  people,  who  have  lived  with, 
functioned  under,  and  fought  with  old-line 
established  agencies  for  years,  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  an  agency  that  is 
not  burdened  with  manuals,  regulations,  and 
red  tape.  We  know  that  these  established 
agencies  are  project-oriented  rather  than 
people  oriented,  a  realization  that  ought  to 
Ktartle  all  Congressional  Representatives  into 
reality  and  fight  for  the  continued  existence 
of  OEO  " 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  champion  of  family  planning 
programs  financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  encountered  the  Indian  Insist- 
ence on  self-determination  when  he  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  the  reproduction  rate 
of  reservations. 

"At  the  moment."  said  Ronnie  Lupe.  an 
Apache  tribal  chairman  from  White  River, 
Ariz..  "I  would  discourage  such  a  program" 
as  family  planning. 

"Why?"  asked  Senator  Clark. 

"I  would  like  the  Indians  to  outnumber 
the  foreigners."  the  witness  replied.  The 
audience  laughed. 

Senator  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, on  Manpower  Employment  and  Pov- 
erty, conducted  the  hearing  in  the  spacious 
lobby  of  the  Civic  Auditorium  with  an  au- 
dience of  about  600.  Indian  representatives 
came  from  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  Most  of  the  Indians  wore 
conventional  clothing,  though  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  tribal  dress. 

Senator  Clark  had  lunch  with  seven  en- 
roUees  at  a  Women's  Job  Corps  center,  who 
gave  him  a  generally  favorable  report  of  the 
center's  curriculum  and  conduct. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFICEai.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


THE   RIGHT    AND   RESPON8IBI1JTY 
TO  DISSENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  events 
of  recent  days  prompt  me  to  address  the 
Senate  today  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Right  and  Responsibility  To  Dissent" 
James  Reston,  in  his  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  Friday,  April  28,  1967. 
discusses  the  importance  of  the  right  of 
dissent  within  the  heritage  of  American 
constitutionalism  and  its  guarantees  of 
freedom. 

I  shall  quote  part  of  Reston's  article 
as  a  fitting  introduction  to  my  remarks. 
Reston  wrote: 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  was 
asked  this  week  whether  he  agreed  with 
Westmoreland's  public  observation  that  the 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  were  "helping  the 
enemy,"  he  replied:  "I  have  long  spoken  in 
favor  of  free  speech  in  this  oountry.  .  .  .  It's 


what  we  have  fought  for  for  200  years,  do- 
meetlcally  and  Internationally,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  see  any  action  taken  to  in  any 
way  restrict  It. 

McNamara  carries  in  his  pocketbook  a  quo- 
tation from  the  late  Judge  Learned  Hand, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"I  believe  that  that  community  is  already 
in  proceas  of  dissolution  where  each  man 
begins  to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible  en- 
emy, where  nonconformity  with  the  ac- 
cepted creed  ...  Is  a  mark  of  disaffec- 
tion .  .  .  where  orthodoxy  chokes  freedom 
of  dissent;  where  the  faith  in  the  eventual 
supremacy  of  reason  has  become  so  timid 
that  we  dare  not  enter  our  convictions  In  the 
open  lists  to  win  or  lose. 

"Such  fears  as  these  are  a  solvent  which 
can  eat  out  the  cement  that  binds  the  stones 
together;  they  may  in  the  end  subject  us  to 
a  despotism  as  evil  as  any  that  we  dread;  and 
they  can  be  allayed  only  insofar  as  we  refuse 
to  proceed  on  suspicion,  and  trust  one  an- 
other until  we  liave  tangible  ground  for  mis- 
giving. The  mutual  confidence  on  which  all 
else  depends  can  be  maintained  only  by  an 
open  mind  and  a  brave  reliance  upon  free 
discussion.  .  .  ." 

I  would  have  those  who  want  to  squelch 
dissent,  I  would  have  those  in  this  ad- 
ministration who  are  seeking  to  give  the 
false  impression  that  those  of  us  who 
dare  to  point  out  to  the  American  people 
that  this  is  an  illegal.  Immoral,  and  im- 
Justlflable  war,  as  we  seek,  as  dissenters, 
to  change  ourselves  from  a  minority  into 
a  majority,  read  sjid  reread  this  great 
pronoimcement  of  the  precious  right  and 
the  importance  of  dissent,  handed  down 
by  the  great  Judge  Learned  Hand. 

No  one  in  this  administration  or  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  in  the  Pentagon,  and  no  one 
in  the  American  military  uniform,  will 
have  the  slightest  Influence  on  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  dissenting 
against  a  foreign  policy  in  connection 
with  the  Vietnam  war  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, threatens  the  destiny  of  the  Re- 
public. In  my  judgment,  if  we  continue 
this  escalation  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  will 
end  up  in  a  massive  war  in  Asia,  which 
can  be  the  prelude  to  world  war  m, 
out  of  which  the  United  States  will  not 
survive. 

The  historian,  Carl  Van  Doren,  tells 
us  that  when  the  printed  Constitution 
was  presented  to  the  Convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Benjamin  Franklin  "at  once 
rose  with  a  speech  in  his  hand"  and 
addressed  the  delegates  in  these  words: 

Having  lived  long,  I  have  experienced  many 
instances  of  being  obliged  by  better  informa- 
tion or  fuller  consideration,  to  change  opin- 
ions even  on  important  subjects.  .  .  .  The 
older  I  grow,  the  more  apt  I  am  to  doubt  my 
own  Judgment,  and  to  pay  more  respect  to 
to  Judgment  of  others.  Moat  men  as  well  as 
moat  sects  In  religion,  think  themselves  In 
poBseesion  of  all  truth,  and  that  wherever 
others  differ  from  them,  it  is  error  (to  that 
extent) ....  A  Protestant  churchman,  Frank- 
lin continued,  la  aaid  to  have  remarked 
humorously  to  a  Catholic  friend  that  the 
only  difference  between  our  churches  in  their 
opinions  ...  la  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
la  Infallible  (wblla)  the  Church  of  England 
la  never  In  the  wrong. 

Beyond  Franklin's  wry  and  wonderful 
wit,  however,  was  his  usual  wisdom.  The 
Americans  of  that  age  would  have  been 
attimed  to  the  gentle  reminder  that  the 
origins  of  the  word  "dissent"  can  be 
traced  back,  as  Webster's  Dictionary  In- 
forms us,  to  differing  "from  an  estab- 


lished church  in  regard  to  doctrines, 
rites,  or  government." 

The  roots  of  the  word  "dissent"  are  In 
French  and  Latin:  dis-sentire;  to  think 
or  feel  differently.  I  would  aline  myself 
with  Franklin's  suggestion  that  the  func- 
tion of  dissent  is  to  keep  our  Government 
and  its  institutions  open  to  "better  and 
fuller  consideration." 

A  more  recent  statement  of  this  view 
was  contained  in  an  sullcle  by  Henry 
Steele  Commager  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view issue  of  December  18,  1965,  in 
which  he  wrote : 

The  point  is  that  when  a  nation  silences 
criticism  and  dissent.  It  deprives  itself  of  the 
pwwer  to  correct  Its  errors.  .  .  . 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
Justification  and  the  purpose  of  freedom  of 
speech  is  not  to  indulge  those  who  want  to 
speak  their  minds.  It  is  to  prevent  error  and 
discover  truth.  There  may  be  other  ways  of 
detecting  error  and  discovering  truth  than 
that  of  free  discussion,  but  so  far  we  have 
not  found  them. 

It  is  this  means  of  discovering  truth 
that  Is  supposed  to  distinguish  us  from 
all  totalitarian  forms  of  government,  in- 
cluding Communist  forms.  To  the 
charge  that  debate  and  dissent  misleads 
an  enemy  into  thinking  we  may  aban- 
don a  policy,  he  replies: 

If  government,  or  those  in  positions  of 
power  and  authority,  can  silence  criticism 
by  the  argument  that  such  criticism  might 
be  misunderstood  somewhere,  then  there  is 
an  end  to  all  criticism,  and  perliaps  an  end 
to  our  kind  of  political  system.  For  men 
in  authority  will  always  think  that  criticism 
of  their  policies  is  dangerous.  They  will  al- 
ways equate  their  policies  with  patriotism, 
and  find  criticism  subversive. 

And  as  for  the  argument  that  criticism 
may  give  aid  and  comfort  to  some  enemy, 
that  Is  a  form  of  blaclcmail  unworthy  of 
those  who  profess  it.  If  it  is  to  be  accepted, 
we  have  an  end  to  genuine  discussion  of  for- 
eign policies,  for  it  wiU  inevitably  be  invoked 
to  stop  debate  and  criticism  whenever  that 
debate  gets  acrimonious  or  the  criticism  cuts 
too  close  to  the  bone.  And  to  the  fevered 
mind  of  the  FBI.  the  CIA.  and  some  Sen- 
ators, criticism  always  gives  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  or  cuts  too  close  to  the 
bone. 

This  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  was 
talking  about  in  its  free  speech  case  of 
West  Virginia  against  Barnett.  That 
was  the  famous  flag  salute  case,  and  it 
Is  appropriate  to  recall  that  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  right  of  the  child  not 
to  salute  the  national  flag.  Justice  Rob- 
ert Jackson  spoke  for  the  Court,  and  he 
said: 

Freedom  to  differ  is  not  limited  to  things 
that  do  not  matter  much.  That  would  be 
the  mere  shadow  of  freedom.  The  test  of  Its 
substance  Is  the  right  to  differ  as  to  things 
that  touch  the  heart  of  the  existing  order. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  infant 
States  adc^ted  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  meant  to  serve  as  a 
guarantee  of  public  freedom  to  dissent — 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
They  knew  that  to  assure  these  freedoms 
was  a  bulwark  against  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  as  much  as  a 
protection  for  the  personal  freedom  of 
individuals. 

However,  tf  we  refer  again  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  word  "dissent."  it  may  be 
possible  to  discern  another  meaning. 
The  dissenter  is  a  person  who  feels  or 
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Uiinlu  differently.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  to  allow  dl^ent  1b  to  foster  dlffer- 
enee;  to  crltlciae  diMcnt  Is  to  penalize 
dlflerenoe:  and  to  ban  dissent  is.  In  the 
eztrane.  an  attempt  to  eradicate  differ - 
enoes  in  Ublnklnc  and  feeling. 

It  seams  to  me  that  a  society's  attitude 
toward  dissent  Is  a  pretty  good  barom- 
eter of  its  regard  for  the  private  individ- 
ual human  personality,  as  well  as  the 
pubUc  Institutions  of  democracy. 

Tbe  public  expression  of  views  by  word, 
or  gesture,  or  action,  represents  even  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  thinking  and 
feeling  of  which  we  have  been  spealclng 
When  these  feelings  rise  to  the  level  of 
group  or  political  action,  something  re- 
Boarkable  has  happened. 

Tbe  bistanoes  of  dissent  which  gain 
puMIc  attention  are,  of  course,  the  dra- 
matic actions  of  the  political  type.  De- 
claring the  Independence  of  a  band  of 
colonies  with  a  population  of  some  3 
million  from  the  then  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world  possesses  all  the  ele- 
ments of  drama.  Ttie  lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  of  all  of  our  citizens  were 
at  stake.  Tt»e  authority  of  two  govern- 
ments was  placed  in  direct  conflict  The 
contest  woxild  be  settled  by  the  clash  of 
arms,  with  clear  benefits  to  the  winners 
and  serious  conseqiiences  to  the  losers 

Such  action  and  such  drama  are  rarely 
e<j[tialed,  and  yet  they  have  their  echoes 
in  the  conflicts  which  are  associated  with 
every  decision  of  public  policy.  In  every 
oonfrontaUon  between  our  citizens  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  our  govern- 
ments and  other  lnstitutk)ns  and 
autboritles. 

inconvi:nixmces   of   dissent 

It  may  be  Instructive  to  take  some  less 
stirring  but  more  familiar  and  current 
examples  and  see  how  these  general 
principles  apply  to  situations  in  which 
dissent  might  be  characterized  as  either 
a  use  or  misuse. 

One  reason  for  opposing  dissent  is  that 
it  Is  not  convenient.  I  recall  one  after- 
rKx>n  in  1954  when  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  leadership  asked  that  this  bill 
be  passed  by  unanimous  consent  that 
afternoon,  a  procedure  which  can  greatly 
expedite  consideration  of  legislation,  but 
which,  as  the  term  implies,  can  be  foiled 
by  the  objection  of  any  one  Senator. 

Wen.  this  bill— I  remember  it  so  well- 
was  over  100  pages  long.  Furthermore. 
I  was  satisfied  that  not  12  Members  of 
the  Senate  had  read  it.  Yet.  the  pro- 
posal of  the  majority  leader  was  to  get 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  pass 
It  that  very  afternoon. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had 
passed  It  earlier  that  day  with  less  than 
1  Mi  hours  of  detwte.  It  was  not  a  minor 
Ull.  It  involved  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  give  away  prac- 
tically for  nothing  an  investment  of  the 
taiqwyers  of  more  than  1 14  billion  in 
vat  atomic  energy  program  that  had  been 
developed  during  tbe  war  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  It  was  a  bill 
that  sought  to  give  to  the  private  utilities 
of  this  country  an  unwarranted  and  un- 
justifiable giveaway  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

nierefore.  it  should  not  have  been 
surprising  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon    objected.      The    then-majorlly 


leader,  the  Senator  from  California.  Mr. 
ECnowlarKi.  was  not  very  happy  with 
that  objection  The  CoNOHXssrowAL 
RzcoHD  will  speak  for  itself  but  I  wish 
to  paraphrase  what  happened. 

Within  the  rules,  the  majority  leader 
was  very  critical  of  me.  As  I  recall, 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  that  col- 
loquy he  made  the  statement  that  I 
could  either  give  him  that  unanimous- 
consent  request  or  start  talking  because 
he  was  not  going  to  let  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  set  up  a  one-man  dictatorship 
in  the  Senate. 

I  su^ge.sted  to  the  majority  leader  that 
he  make  a  proposal  then  and  there  to 
abolish  the  unanimous-consent  rules  of 
the  Senate  "That  is  what  you  are  pro- 
posing, really."  I  said  "I  want  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  California — the  ma- 
jority leader — how  many  votes  he  will 
not  get  " 

We  then  had  a  mcmberslilp  of  96  Sen- 
ators, because  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were 
not  admitted  to  statehood  I  said.  "The 
Senator  from  California  will  not  get  95 
votes,  and  if  he  will  reflect  a  bit  he  will 
not  get  his  own  vote,  because  it  will 
finally  dawn  on  him  tliat  if  it  is  the 
Senator  from  OreKon  today  it  may  be 
the  Senator  from  California  tomorrow  if 
you  abolish  the  unanimous-consent 
rule  '  I  wa.s  not  going  to  let  this  unan- 
imous-consent request  j,o  through  with- 
out adequate  debate  I  did  not  convince 
him 

He  made  clear  that  I  could  give  him  a 
consent  agreement  or  start  talking.  I 
obliged  him.  I  made  my  case.  Some 
called  my  argument  a  filibuster  and  were 
extremely  critical  of  it  That  never 
stopped  me  from  dissenting.  As  Senators 
know.  I  never  involve  myself  in  a  filibus- 
ter without  first  offering  the  Morse  antl- 
filibustenng  resolution.  I  never  have 
takers.  The  Morse  antlfllibuster  resolu- 
tion gives  the  assurance  that  there  will 
be  a  final  vote  on  a  bill.  I  will  never  par- 
ticipate in  a  filibuster  that  seeks  to  pre- 
vent a  vote  from  ever  occurring,  but  I 
will  participate  m  a  filibuster  to  prevent 
the  type  of  steamroller  that  the  majority 
leader  soug.it  to  run  through  the  Sen- 
ate on  that  fateful  afternoon  in  1954. 

I  started  tliat  filibuster.  I  remember 
it  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  I  had 
been  going  on  for  2  hours  when  many  of 
my  colleagues  started  to  go  by  my  desk 
and  drop  their  slips  As  we  know  this 
happens  when  one  of  these  prairie  fires 
or  unexpected  filibusters  starts  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Senators  drop  slips 
saying.  "Put  me  down  for  2  hours,"  or 
"Put  me  down  for  4  hours."  or  "Put  me 
down  for  6  hours."  I  can  remember  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
now  the  Vice  President,  dropped  down  a 
slip.  "Put  me  down  for  10  hours."  He  de- 
livered, too 

Before  long  I  had  a  pile  of  slips  and 
they  made  clear  to  the  leadership  that 
we  were  in  for  a  prolonged  debate.  The 
Record  will  show  that  we  debated  the 
atomic  energy  bill  in  1954  for  13  days  and 
6  long  nights.  I  held  down  the  graveyard 
shift  for  two  of  those  nights,  as  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Tennessee 
(Mr  GoRxl  has  just  whispered  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  type  of  dissent  is  to  notify  the 
country  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Sen- 


ate. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have 
been  dissenting  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  three  and  a  half  years  In  con- 
nection with  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
unconscionable  war  in  Vietnam,  where 
not  a  single  American  boy  should  ever 
have  been  sent,  and  in  the  killing  of 
whom  our  Oovernnjent  is  without  the 
slightest  Justification  because  In  my 
opinion  we  never  should  have  Involved 
the  armed  services  In  that  war  at  all. 

That  is  dissent,  but  It  is  also  a  con- 
stitutional trust  of  each  and  every  Sen- 
ator under  the  oath  that  he  took  that  If 
he  Is  satisfied  that  a  policy  that  is  being 
followed  by  his  country  Is  not  in  the 
pubhc  interest,  he  should  dissent  from  it. 

That  is  why  I  said  earlier  in  this 
speech  that  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
dissent  In  regard  to  this  war  until  my 
Government  seeks  to  change  Its  policy, 
In  the  hope — and  there  Is  growing  evi- 
dence that  my  hope  Is  not  hopeless — 
that  the  American  people  will  finally  be- 
come fully  Informed  and  advised  in  re- 
gard to  the  shocking  and  Inexcusable 
mistakes  that  this  country  has  made  m 
getting  into  that  war  In  the  first  place 

The  American  people  are  the  ones  who 
should  control  foreign  policy.  They  will 
ultimately  make  clear  to  this  Govern- 
ment, as  the  FYench  people  did  in  1954. 
when  they  warned  Mendes  Prance  to  i-et 
them  out  of  that  war  or  they  would 
change  their  governmental  administra- 
tion. 

If  this  escalation  continues,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  American  boys  who 
are  .slaughtered  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  that 
the  people  will  make  clear  to  our  Gov- 
ernment that  they  are  going  to  use  their 
votes  to  change  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr  President,  dissent  of  that  kind  can 
get  results  After  the  third  day  of  the 
debate  on  the  atomic  energy  bill.  Sena- 
tors began  to  have  a  change  of  mind 
I  shall  cite  the  eloquent  and  brilliant 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman]  which  he  made  during 
that  debate.  After  the  filibuster  started 
the  bill  was  read  and  analyzed  by  every 
Senator.  Senator  Spahkman  had  this  to 
say  about  the  eflects  of  the  bill : 

In  other  words,  theac  (ffw>  prtvBt*  power 
and  Industrial  companlea  (who  would  re- 
ceive the  right*  to  develop  atomic  energy 
under  the  bill)  want  to  determine  who 
should  be  licensed  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
discoveries  and  Inventions  financed  prlmar- 
lly  by  the  Federal  Government  also  wh.it 
price  they  should  pay  to  receive  these  beiie- 
Uls.  This  U  a  tremendous  amount  of  power 
which  could  Im  ua«d  to  stifle  competition 
by  excluding  small  producers  and  distribu- 
tors of  electricity  ...  In  mjr  mind,  this  is 
the  meat,  the  core,  of  the  legislation  .  .  . 
There  are  other  issues,  but  we  must  not  lo.se 
sight  of  the  big  show — the  attempt  of  tlie.se 
Industrial  giants  to  obtain  exclusive  private 
patents 

The  debate  did  turn  Into  a  big  show, 
and  obstructed  the  business  of  the  Senate 
for  a  considerable  time.  But,  when  Sen- 
ator after  Senator  joined  in  the  opijosl- 
tion  to  this  proposal,  it  was  substantially 
amended  to  provide  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  would  retain  the  pat- 
ents developed  by  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  and  would  make  the  Im- 
provements in  technology  available  to  all 
responsible  parties. 

As  a  result,  our  Nation  has  enjoyed  an 
atomic  energy  pro«rram  which  has  ex- 


cited the  admiration  of  the  world.  Less 
developed  countries  have  sent  represent- 
atives flocking  to  our  shores  to  leam  how 
we  have  managed  to  advance  this  re- 
source which  Is  of  such  importance  to 
world  peace  and  development. 

We  have  even  surprised  our  business 
community  with  the  speed  of  its  progress. 
.\n  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  15.  1967,  reported: 

In  1966  about  half  the  [electric  utility] 
capacity  ordered  was  nuclear,  a  far  larger 
proportion  than  manufacturers  bad  antici- 
pated. General  Electric  alone  has  orders 
equal  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  nuclear 
I  generating  equipment)  currently  operating 
in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  1954  dissent,  or  fili- 
buster, nuclear  power  has  come  faster 
and  at  lower  cost  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  world  than  if  a  few  com- 
panies controlled  It  and  could  charge 
monopoly  prices. 

Many  people  In  1954  might  have  char- 
acterized the  debate  as  a  needless  in- 
convenience. But  what  was  really  In- 
volved was  a  question  of  economic  jus- 
tice. 

A  second  disadvantage  of  dissent  may 
be  that  it  Is  often  not  comfortable.  It 
Is  universally  pcdnful  to  rethink  estab- 
lished premises,  especially  when  the 
process  requires  consideration  of  un- 
pleasant facts. 

For  a  long  time,  national  commitments 
to  medicare  and  various  poverty  pro- 
grams were  avoided  and  delayed,  par- 
tially because  their  consideration  In- 
volved the  recognition  that  there  were 
large  numbers  of  elderly  persons  or  poor 
persons  or  minorities  for  whom  our  so- 
ciety was  not  adequately  providing. 

In  the  Saturday  Review  article  previ- 
ously mentioned,  Mr.  Commager  Informs 
us: 

The  dominant  forces  of  Southern  life,  by 
the  1840's  .  .  .  adopted  a  policy  ...  of  silencing 
criticism  .  .  .  teachers  who  attaclced  slavery 
were  deprived  of  their  posts  .  .  .  editors  who 
raised  their  voices  lost  their  papers  .  . .  clergy- 
men were  forced  out  of  their  pulpits  .  .  . 
books  were  burned.  In  the  end  [these 
forces)  got  their  way:  critics  were  silenced. 
The  South  closed  its  ranks  against  critics, 
and  closed  its  mind  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  explosion  which 
wracked  the  Republic  and  placed  in  doubt 
the  very  survival  of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  doubtlessly  uncomfortable  to  hear 
out  the  dissenters  when  cherished  myths 
or  institutions  or  policies  are  questioned. 
But  often  the  causes  are  deeply  em- 
bedded In  questions  of  social  justice. 

A  third  objection  to  dissent  is  that  it 
can  be  distressingly  unmannerly.  Is 
there  an  answer  to  the  men  who  argue 
thus?  "Even  if  they  have  a  point,  they 
are  dirty  and  unkempt  and  their  methods 
are  disorderly  and  disruptive,  and  they 
are  therefore  abusing  the  privilege." 

It  is  my  experience  that  the  well-to-do 
in  society  have  a  variety  of  respectable 
orRanizatlons  through  which  their  pro- 
tests and  their  proposals  can  be  refined 
and  presented  at  the  pinnacles  of  power. 

For  example,  medical  societies  make 
a  considerable  effort  on  the  health  Issues, 
businessmen  maintain  trade  associations 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  which  are  quite 
alert  to  legislative  developments  affect- 
ing their  economic  interests,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  their  views  known.    It 


Is  pertinent  to  note  that  these  organiza- 
tions and  representatives  are  supported 
by  funds  that  are  tax  deductible  to  the 
businesses,  and  that  If  a  businessman 
comes  to  Washington  to  lobby  his  Con- 
gressman, many  of  these  expenses  are 
deductible. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear 
that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  lobbies.  On 
the  contrary,  I  do  not  happen  to  be  of 
the  liberal  group  that  seems  to  think 
there  should  be  some  restrictions  placed 
on  lobbying.  Usually,  those  restrictions 
would  seek  to  reaUy  prevent  lobbying. 
Lobbying  performs  a  very  important 
function  in  our  legislation  system.  Al- 
though it  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
third  house  of  Congress,  I  do  not  take 
that  attitude  toward  It.  The  only  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  lobbying  representa- 
tion, of  course,  Is  "What  are  the  facts?" 
Give  me  the  facts  to  support  the  claim. 
If  those  facts  will  stand  up  under  my 
analysis  in  support  of  the  Eu:tion  they 
want  to  take  on  a  bill,  for  or  against  it,  I 
will  follow  where  the  facts  lead. 

I  have  been  helped  and  aided  many 
times  by  so-called  legislative  representa- 
tions by  businesses,  by  labor,  by  agrlcul- 
tiu-e  groups,  and  by  various  women's  or- 
ganizations which  have  come  before  us 
and  presented  their  points  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  legislation. 

The  problem  lies  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  State  legislatures 
who  do  not  follow  where  the  facts  lead, 
but  yield  to  the  imdue  pressure  of  some 
economic  lobbying  groups.  That  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  lobbies.  That  is  the 
fault  of  the  voters  who  made  such  poor 
selections  In  electing  their  legislators. 

It  goes  right  straight  back  to  the  voters. 
If  they  elect  men  who  are  so  weak-kneed 
or  who  find  It  politically  expedient  to 
walk  out  on  what  the  facts  dictate  be- 
cause they  think  they  may  get  more  votes 
from  some  lobbying  group  if  they  sur- 
render their  Intellectual  honesty,  then 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  voters  who  elected 
such  men. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  rich  and  powerful — through  their 
ability  to  make  their  protests,  represen- 
tations, and  petitions  known  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government — have  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways  and  means  to  make  their 
wishes  known. 

The  poor,  weak,  and  unorganized — the 
coal  miners  of  Appalachia,  the  migratory 
laborers,  the  urban  ghetto  dwellers — do 
not  have  as  many  options.  Should  we 
penalize  them  for  their  wesUcness  or  pov- 
erty or  lack  of  sophistication? 

One  of  my  duties  In  the  Senate  Is  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. We  have  a  great  national  com- 
mitment to  the  educational  process.  We 
are  now  spending  nearly  $40  billion  on  aU 
facets  and  levels  of  education  in  this 
country — a  remarkable  achievement. 
We  pin  particular  hopes  for  the  future 
on  our  imlversltles.  But,  listen  to  this 
commentary : 

Education  fls]  by  its  very  nature  an  in- 
dividual matter  ...  It  does  not  produce  peo- 
ple who  Instinctively  go  the  same  way  .  .  . 
[yet]  our  milliona  leam  tbe  same  lessons 
and  spend  hours  before  television  sets  look- 
ing at  exactly  the  same  thing  at  exactly  the 
semie  time.  For  one  reason  or  another,  we 
are  more  and  more  ignoring  dilTerences.  We 
seem  headed  toward  vrtiat  Ooetbe  called  "Tbe 
deadly  com.monplace  that  fetters  us  all." 


Does  that  sound  like  a  rally  at  Berk- 
eley? It  was  written  by  Edith  Hamilton, 
one  of  our  eminent  classicists. 

Let  me  read  a  student's  remarks  at  a 
recent  California  Board  of  Regents 
meeting: 

We  have  asked  to  be  heard.  You  have  re- 
fused. We  have  asked  for  justice.  You  have 
called  It  anarchy.  We  have  asked  for  free- 
dom. You  have  called  It  license  .  .  .  You 
have  accused  us  of  falling  to  use  legitimate 
channels.  But  you  have  closed  those  chan- 
nels to  us.  You,  and  not  we,  have  built  a 
university  based  on  distrust  and  dishonesty. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  controver- 
sies, it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  an- 
guish of  that  voice — the  crying  out  of 
individuality  against  the  corporate  bu- 
reaucrsicy  of  the  university,  where  this 
student  alleged  human  beings  do  not 
seem  to  matter. 

Yes,  the  methods  of  dissent  may  some- 
times be  crude  and  disorderly,  but  at  the 
bottom  there  are  Imsic  questions  of  in- 
dividual Justice. 

Now  I  come  to  the  fourth,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  insidious,  objection  to 
dissent — ^that  it  is  unpatriotic  in  a  time 
of  crisis. 

There  are  persuasive  arguments  on 
this  score.  I  will  summarize  them  as 
fairly  as  I  can.  One  point  is  that  once 
American  boys  are  engaged  on  the  field 
of  battle,  we  owe  it  to  them  to  back  them 
verbally  for  morale  reasons,  as  well  as 
materially  and  in  every  other  way.  An- 
other is  that  dissent  may  prolong  the 
conflict  or  a  crisis  by  giving  an  opponent 
the  impression  the  American  people  are 
divided,  so  that  if  they  hold  out  long 
enough,  our  country  will  throw  in  the 
sponge. 

Let  us  examine  these  assertions  closely. 
To  begin  with,  students  of  history  are 
aware  that  we  have  rarely  been  far  from 
a  crisis  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  call,  in 
the  eyes  of  some  zealots,  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  dissent.  There  was  the  alien  and 
sedition  law  of  the  Adams'  administra- 
tion, the  War  of  1812,  the  Know  Noth- 
ings, the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War, 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  the  Boxer 
Rebellion.  World  War  I,  the  Bolshevik 
threats  of  the  twenties  and  fifties,  not  to 
mention  World  War  n,  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, Korea,  and  southeast  Asia. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  know 
that  the  United  States  is  still  in  a  "state 
of  national  emergency"  declared  by  the 
President  in  June  1950. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that  to  sus- 
pend debate  in  every  national  crisis,  or 
even  when  any  shooting  starts,  would  do 
violence  to  our  democratic  Institutions, 
Congress  might  find  Itself  periodically 
out  of  a  Job. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  the  fighting 
Is  prolonged,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  a 
President  needs  to  do  is  to  explsdn  simply 
that,  in  a  democracy,  what  counts  is 
votes. 

As  to  the  dissenters  who  have  been 
protesting  our  foreign  policy  in  southeast 
Asia  which  has  resulted  in  our  Interven- 
tion in  the  domestic  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  point  Is  that  we  are  now 
conducting  a  major  wsu-  with  the  use  of 
more  than  435,000  American  military 
personnel. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  latest  fi.gures  put 
the  number  at  close  to  450,000. 

I  wish  to  quote  a  dissenter  on  this 
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suhjeet  who  maJCes  a  conaenratlve  oat  of 
m*.  I  refer  to  Qen.  Omid  M.  Shoop. 
formerly  Commanrtant  of  the  entire  UJS. 
Marine  Corps.  Here  li  a  mllltarT  man 
who  knows  what  war  Is.  Here  U  a  great 
military  leader  who  has  led  American 
troops  to  battle.  Here  Is  a  great  Ameri- 
can military  leader  who  also  knows  what 
war  means  In  Asia  as  far  as  the  Involve- 
ment of  non-Ashitlc  troopw  are  con- 
cerned. 

He  spoke  at  the  10th  annual  Junior 
College  World  Affairs  Day  at  Pierce  Col- 
lege, Los  Angeles,  on  May  14,  1966.  Sen- 
ator Vancb  Hartke.  of  Indiana,  Inserted 
his  speech  In  the  Congressiohal  Record 
under  date  of  February  20.  1967,  and  It 
will  be  found  on  page  3974. 

No  one  can  challenge  the  authorita- 
tive quallflcatlons  of  my  witness  when  I 
call  on  General  Shoup.  He  knows  men, 
he  knows  military  strategy,  he  knows  the 
caiiae-to-efTect  relationship  of  American 
foreign  policy  to  the  security  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  Listen  to  what  he  said  In 
his  speech  of  May  14.  1966.  Throughout 
his  speech  he  stressed  that  there  Is  much 
confusion  In  regard  to  our  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia.  In  the  excerpts  I  am 
quoting  the  words  "confusing"  or  "con- 
fused" are  repeated  by  the  general  be- 
cause he  was  relating  the  points  he  made 
to  his  general  thesis  concerning  the  over- 
all confusing  nature  of  our  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

The  excerpts  I  have  taken.  I  can  assure 
you,  are  not  out  of  context  but  only  illus- 
trate accurately  the  general  tenor  of  his 
speech.  Let  me  quote  some  of  his  state- 
ments: 

Tou  learn  that  when  mlUtary  forces  are 
flgbtaig  and  killing  and  maiming  each  other 
with  ilflM.  cannon,  nap&lm.  and  bomba.  that 
that's  w»r.  There's  something  of  that  kind 
going  on  now  but  confusingly  enough  this 
IsBt  war 

Of  course,  the  ereneral  was  referrlne 
to  the  fact  that  It  was  not  a  declared 
war.  The  Senate  knows  the  position  I 
have  taken  for  three  and  a  half  years 
It  Is  that  no  President  has  any  right. 
under  the  Constitution,  to  send  any  boy 
Into  battle,  unless  It  Is  a  declared  war. 
except  for  that  period  of  time  In  which 
he.  as  Commander  In  Chief,  has  the  right 
and  duty  to  respond  In  self-defense  of 
the  Republic.  But  that  Is  a  very  limited 
period  of  time.  Then  he  has  a  duty  to 
foUow  that  response  In  self-defense  with 
a  war  message  to  the  Congress  under 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
That  Is  why  I  have  been  heard  in  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years  to  say  as  I  did  on 
two  occasions,  and  I  will  do  It  again.  I 
have  previously  referred  to  the  great  war 
message  of  Woodrow  Wilson  In  April 
1917.  He  was  a  great  American,  a  great 
political  scientist,  a  great  American  his- 
torian, and  one  of  the  great  Presidents  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic 

Senators  will  recall,  as  I  have  discussed 
It  before,  the  great  war  message  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  pohited  out.  early 
In  that  message  to  Congress,  that  he  was 
without  oonjtltutional  authority  to  make 
war  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  constitutioruil 
debates,  they  wlU  And  that  Is  exactly 
what  the  constitutional  fathers  left  as  a 
heritage  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
article  I,  section  t.  of  the  ConsUtuUon 


In  those  debates,  they  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  revolution 
against  the  British  Crown  was  that  the 
British  King  had  the  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious power  to  send  British  subjects  to 
their  death  on  the  battlefield  without 
parliamentary  sanction  Those  consti- 
tutional fathers  made  It  clear  that,  by  ar- 
ticle I.  section  8.  they  were  giving  no 
such  power  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  speak  respectfully  but  critically  The 
present  President  of  the  United  States 
has  no  more  power  than  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  He  Is  bound  by  the  same  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  That  is  why  I  have 
been  heard  to  say  so  many  times  In  my 
many  speeches  m  the  last  3 '  j  years  that 
I  do  not  1!lnd  myself  happy  a.s  a  di.ssenter. 
in  such  a  completely  di.ssenting  position 
In  relation  to  the  position  of  the  Pre.sl- 
dent.  but  I  am  not  going  tn  walk  out  on 
thLs  constitutional  trust 

That  is  why  I  liave  expressed  myself, 
but  not  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Gen- 
eral Shoup  expressed  himself  In  his  crit- 
icism of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  Gen- 
eral Shoup  went  on  to  say . 

Kveryone  talks  pe«ce.  peace.  World  peace. 
while  for  years  our  government  has  s<}Id  or 
approved  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  war  material  to  other  coun- 
tries     Confusing? 

He  has  a  question  mark  after  the  word 

"confusmg." 

Ton  read,  you're  televised  to.  you're  radioed 
to.  you're  pre.iched  to.  that  It  Is  necessary 
that  we  have  our  armed  for^-es  Hght.  get 
killed  and  malnied,  and  kill  and  malm  other 
.^uman  beings  Including  women  and  children 
because  now  Is  the  time  we  must  stop  some 
kind  of  unwanted  Ideology  from  creeping  up 
on  this  nation.  The  place  we  chose  to  do  this 
Ls  8.0OO  miles  away  wUh   water  In  between. 

Before  I  read  the  next  sentence,  I  want 
to  say  that  those  who  know  this  great 
Marine  general  know  he  Is  a  meister  of 
i.'-ony  and  sarcasm  and  criticism. 

The  next  sentence : 

I  believe  there's  a  record  of  but  two  men 
walking  on  water  and  one  c'f  them  failed. 
Yes.  we  must  flght  out  there  'cause  even 
this  great  democracy,  so  fearful  of  Its  world 
Image.  Just  must  not  stand  by  In  compla- 
cency while  village  chiefs,  mayors,  farmers, 
and  others  are  being  murdered  by  day  and 
night  by  the  believers  In  this  terrible  Ideol- 
ogy We're  told  It  Is  creeping  dangerously 
closer  and  clo«er  to  our  shores  This  must  b« 
confusing. 

The  general  continued: 

Surely  a  decision  to  get  this  naUon  Into 
t.^e  predicament  we're  In.  trying  to  stop 
these  creeps,  must  have  been  based  un  an 
all  Inclusive  study  by  those  with  the  great- 
est of  clairvoyance  And  there  must  have 
been  a  timetable  depleting  the  untenable 
position,  and  irreparable  effects  upon  this 
nation  at  the  end  of  5.  10.  15.  60  years,  else 
our  government  ould  not  have  choeen  the 
present  course  of  action  If  such  an  estimate 
of  the  situation  was  not  made,  our  leaders 
have  been  derelict  in  their  duties  and  re- 
sp.jnslbllltles  If  It  was  done,  the  public 
should  be  Informed  I  ask  you.  have  you  read 
(■r  been  Instructed  about  any  timetable  of 
disaster  for  this  nation  and  her  world  posi- 
tion If  we  hadn't  done  and  weren't  doing 
what  we  are  In  Southeast  Asia  today?  I 
haven't — 

Said  the  general.  He  went  on: 
The  reasons  fed  to  us  are  loo  shallow  and 
narrow  for  students,  as  well  as  other  citizens. 


Bsp«claUy  so.  whsn  you  reallae  tbat  what  U 
happening,  no  matter  bow  carefully  and 
slowly  tbe  military  escalation  has  progressed, 
mjay  t>«  pro>ectlQg  us  toward  world  catas- 
trophe. Surely  It  Is  confusing. 

Continuing: 

It  must  be  a  bit  confusing,  too,  to  re,-.d 
and  hear  about  fighting  for  freedom.  Sup- 
posedly, we  have  it.  and  I  don't  think  any- 
one is  going  to  take  It  away  from  us  by  play- 
ing cops  and  robbers  In  Southeast  A.<.la. 
Even  so.  we  urge  others  to  fight  for  freedom 
There  may  be  a  little  confusion  here.  We 
insist  they  should  sacrifice  arms  and  legs 
and  their  lives  for  freedom.  TTie  people  we 
urge  this  upon  In  Southeast  Asia,  South 
America,  and  many  other  places  have  no 
Idea  of  our  meaning  of  freedom.  In  the  hl.s- 
t<>ry  of  their  ancestors  they've  never  experi- 
enced what  we  expect  them  to  understfiud 
and  flght  for.  The  word  or  even  the  Idea  is 
not  In  the  mores  of  their  people.  Preedjin 
win  remain  a  foreign  word  and  Idea  to  these 
people  iintl!  scores  of  them  are  brought  here 
f  ir  six  months  or  a  year  and  then  returned 
t  >  their  native  lands  to  sing  to  the  fellow- 
n^en  the  song  of  freedom  with  notes  of  mu.slc 
they  can  understand. 

The  general  went  on  to  say: 

I  want  to  tell  you,  I  don't  think  the  whole 
of  Southeast  Asia,  as  related  to  the  present 
and  future  safety  and  freedom  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Is  worth  the  life  or  Umb  of 
a  single  American. 

I  digress  to  say  we  have  already  sacri- 
ficed more  than  10.000  of  them.  Re- 
turning to  the  general's  speech,  he  went 
on  to  say : 

But  maybe  the  people  are  and  maybe  the 
people  of  South  America  are,  too,  and  ma j  be 
that's  confu!!lng. 

I  believe — 

Said  the  general — 
that  If  we  had  and  would  keep  our  dirty, 
bloody,  dollar-crooked  fingers  out  of  the 
business  of  these  nations  so  full  of  depres.ipd. 
exploited  people,  they  will  arrive  at  a  soUi- 
tlon  of  their  own  That  they  design  nnd 
want.  That  they  flght  and  work  for.  And  If 
unfortunately  their  revolution  must  be  of 
the  violent  type  because  the  "haves"  refuse 
to  share  with  the  "have-nots"  by  any  peace- 
ful method,  at  least  what  they  get  will  be 
their  own.  and  not  the  American  style. 
which  they  don't  want  and  above  all  dont 
want  crammed  down  their  throats  by 
Americans    .   .   . 

I  think  It  will  be  agreed  that  this  great 
Marine  Corps  general  and  commandant, 
now  retired.  Is  much  stronger  in  lil.s 
criticism  of  our  policy  than  I  have  been, 
but  he  Is  not  alone  among  our  military 
authorities  In  criticism  of  our  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

General  Rldgway.  who  was  the  com- 
mander of  American  forces  In  the  Ko- 
rean war,  and  who  also  knows  what  an 
Asian  war  Involves,  wrote  last  year  In 
Look  magazine  that  the  war  could  be 
"won"  In  the  traditional  sense  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  the  full  force  of  American 
air  and  naval  power.  But  the  price 
would  be  genocide,  he  said,  Vietnam 
would  be  turned  Into  a  desert  occupied 
by  Marines,  a  result  he  believed  la  not 
Justified  by  the  threat  of  China  and  un- 
worthy of  American  traditions. 

General  Gavin  came  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  year  to 
repeat  what  he  said  last  year. 

As  I  have  said  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  do  not  forget  who  he  Is.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  or  three  top  mlUtary 
strategists  In  the  Pentagon  before  his  re- 
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tirement.  He  is  a  great  war  commander. 
with  a  briUlant  field  record  in  World 
War  II.  the  former  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Prance,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  In  our  country  in  both  diplomacy 
and  military  strategy. 

General  Gavin  said: 

In  dlacuwlng  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
begin  where  I  left  off  before  this  Committee 
last  year.  I  urged  then  that  we  not  e^iand 
our  forces  beyond  those  then  committed, 
which  were  on  the  order  of  375,000  troops, 
pointed  out  that  we  possessed  powerful  mlll- 
tajy  enclaves;  complexes  of  eea  and  air  power 
from  which  we  could  conduct  operations  as 
necessary  to  pacify  that  country. 

He  also  repeated  his  opposition  to  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam,  and  said  upon 
being  questioned  that  he  believed  the 
results  obtained  from  them  were  not 
worth  the  cost  in  civilian  casualties,  In 
stiffening  resistance,  and  alienating 
world  opinion,  and  should  be  stopped  on 
the  merits. 

Do  not  forget  that,  in  1954.  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
sought  to  involve  this  country  in  military 
Intervention  in  Indochina.  This  great 
military  strategist.  General  Oavln,  was 
given  the  assignment  of  preparing  a  re- 
view of  what  it  would  cost  us  to  Inter- 
vene in  the  war  in  Indochina,  a  review, 
let  me  say,  which  caused  both  General 
Ridgway,  then  Chairman  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  President  Elsenhower 
to  decide  stgalnst  the  intervention. 

Some  of  the  other  notable  dissenters 
have  been  equally  reputable  men  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  One  was  George 
Kennan,  who  was  our  Ambassador  to 
Russia  and  then  our  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia,  who  has  performed  special 
diplomatic  assignments  for  several  Pres- 
idents, and  who  at  the  present  time,  of 
course.  Is  a  well  known  academic  au- 
thority, holding  a  professorship  In  the 
field  of  diplomacy.  Our  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan.  Edwin  Relschauer,  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatloru,  and  Senators  are  aware  of  the 
testimony  that  he  has  given  in  regard  to 
the  great  dangers  of  our  becoming 
bogged  down  In  a  war  in  Asia. 

Furthermore,  up  until  the  present 
group  of  military  ofiScers  who  are  advis- 
ing the  President  from  the  Pentagon 
Building  and  are  giving  him  very  bad 
advice  in  following  his  mistaken  course 
In  Asia,  are  other  military  officers  who 
In  their  capacities  as  generals  are  on  rec- 
ord as  having  advised  against  our  becom- 
ing involved  in  a  land  war  in  Asia :  Gen- 
erals MacArthur,  Vandenburg,  Collins, 
Bradley,  and  Marshall. 

A  notable  general  who  became  Presi- 
dent in  1952  also  took  the  view  during 
his  admlnistraUon  tliat  the  United 
States  should  not  become  bogged  down 
in  a  land  war  in  Asia.  That  was  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  Although  he  is  quoted 
today  as  supporting  administration  pol- 
icy, he  stood  firmly  against  American  in- 
volvement in  the  area  of  Indochina  while 
he  was  President,  and  Indeed,  forbade 
the  very  sort  of  war  that  Is  now  being 
waged  in  Asia  today. 

General  Rldgway  in  his  "Memoirs" 
relates  how  he  studied  the  military  prob- 
lems that  would  be  encountered.  He 
writes: 


If  we  did  go  into  Indo-cblna  we  -would 
have  to  win.  We  would  have  to  go  m  with 
a  military  force  adequats  in  all  its  branches, 
and  that  meant  a  very  strong  ground  force — 
an  Army  that  could  not  only  stand  the  nor- 
mal attrition  of  battle,  but  oould  absorb 
heavy  casualties  from  the  jimgle  heat,  and 
the  rots  and  fevers  which  coyld  afflict  the 
white  man  in  the  tropics.  We  could  not 
again  afford  to  accept  anything  short  of  de- 
cisive military  victory. 

'We  could  have  fought  in  Indo-chlna.  We 
could  have  won.  If  we  had  been  willing  to 
pay  the  tremendous  ooet  m  men  and  money 
that  such  mterventlon  would  have  re- 
quired— a  cost  that  in  my  opinion  would 
have  eventually  been  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  that  we  paid  m  Korea.  In  Korea,  we 
had  learned  that  air  and  naval  power  alone 
cannot  win  a  war  and  that  madequate  ground 
forces  cannot  wm  one  either.  It  was  incred- 
ible to  me  that  we  had  forgotten  that  bitter 
lesson  so  soon — that  -we  were  on  the  verge 
of  making  that  same  tragic  error. 

Ttiat  error,  thank  Ood.  was  not  repeated. 
As  soon  as  the  full  report  was  in.  I  lost  no 
time  in  having  It  passed  on  up  the  chain  of 
command. 

This  is  the  report  I  talked  about  a 
moment  ago,  prepared  by  General  Gavin, 
then  top  strategist  of  the  Pentagon 
Buildlnpr.  who  had  been  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preparing  such  a  review. 
Sr  caking  (J  it,  General  Rldgway  said: 
T  it  error  thank  Ood,  was  not  repeated. 
As  soo.  '^  /he  full  report  was  In,  I  lost  no 
time  In  i^.  ring  It  passed  on  up  the  chain 
of  command.  It  reached  President  Elsen- 
hower. To  a  man  of  his  military  experience. 
Its  implications  were  immediately  clear.  The 
idea  of  mtervenmg  was  abandoned  and  It  Lb 
my  belief  that  the  analysis  which  the  Army 
made  and  presented  to  higher  authority 
played  a  considerable,  perhaps  a  decisive,  part 
In  persuading  our  government  not  to  em- 
bark on  that  tragic  adventure. 

President  Eisenhower  referred  to  this 
decision  In  a  press  conference  on  March 
31,  1954,  when  asked  whether  direct  in- 
tervention with  American  troops  was 
indicated  by  a  recent  speech  on  Indo- 
china by  Secretary  Dulles. 

The  President  replied: 

Well,  I  have  said  time  and  again  that  I  can 
conceive  of  no  greater  disadvantage  to  Amer- 
ica than  to  be  employmg  Its  own  groimd 
forces,  and  any  other  kind  of  forces.  In 
great  numbers  around  the  world,  meeting 
each  little  situation  as  It  arises. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  make  our 
friends  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  local 
situations  by  themselves,  with  the  fmanclal, 
the  mo«a,  the  political,  and  certainly  only 
where  our  own  vital  mterests  demanded  any 
military  help. 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  doing  what  "our 
best  interests  dictate."  His  decision  was 
not  to  intervene. 

These  dissenters  on  this  Issue  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  present  policy  are  men 
with  whom  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
stand  as  a  dissenter  In  opposition  to  our 
escalation  of  this  war. 

When  It  comes  to  voting  on  requests 
for  fimds  or  other  support  for  U.S.  forces 
in  the  field,  or  otherwise  questioning 
our  Vietnam  policy,  we  dissenters  in  the 
Senate  get  very  few  votes  Indeed.  We 
have  a  budget  of  about  $25  billion  this 
year  for  the  support  of  special  c4}eratlons 
In  Vietnam.  It  will  go  much,  much 
higher  as  the  war  Is  escalated  more  and 
more. 

I  feel  that  It  would  be  Instructive  to 
make  very  plain  the  distinction  between 


the  voicing  of  doubt,  or  criticism,  or  dis- 
sent, and  the  firm  execution  of  national 
policy  democratically  decided  upon. 

Within  that  framework,  given  the 
enormous  vigor  of  our  economy  and  the 
skUl  and  valor  of  our  men  in  uniform, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  country  and  its 
Institutions  are  strong  enough  to  stand 
a  freedom  of  discussion  and  dissent. 

It  seems  further  that  the  time  when 
there  Is  military  action,  or  the  Nation 
Is  otherwise  in  peril,  is  precisely  the  time 
when  our  Government  needs  the  best  ad- 
vice and  the  fullest  discussion  it  can 
get. 

All  parties  to  a  debate  should  attempt 
to  be  responsible.  They  should  respect 
the  truth  and  make  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain all  the  facts  which  are  available 
to  them.  They  should  make  their  criti- 
cism logical  and  germane  and  propose 
constructive  alternatives,  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  the  resources  to  do  so. 
They  should  attempt  to  stay  within  the 
bounds  of  law,  order,  and  good  taste,  even 
if  one  side  may  appear  to  use  these  weap- 
ons to  perpetuate  injustice,  because  we 
believe  in  the  rule  of  law  and  the  even- 
tual triumphs  of  democracy.  We  have 
seen  many  victories  In  this  country 
through  the  use  of  these  methods. 

All  responsible  public  servants  labor 
to  bring  our  country  closer  and  closer 
to  the  day  when  there  Is  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all,  and  imperfections  in  In- 
stitutions and  people  will  be  reduced.  In 
doing  so,  I  believe  we  are  helped  rather 
than  hindered  by  the  dissenter,  who  sug- 
gests new  information  and  consideration 
for  our  coimclls,  and  keeps  alive  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  and  the  tradition 
of  our  free  Institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  speech 
today  because  in  the  last  few  days  there 
has  obviously  been  let  loose  In  this  coun- 
try flag-waving  propaganda  designed  to 
stir  up  forces  to  seek  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  those  dissenters  who  can  be  influ- 
enced in  that  way  to  silence  their  dissent. 

However,  this  Senator  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  dissent,  and  may  I  say  to  the  edi- 
tors of  those  newspapers  who,  in  my 
judgment,  are  walking  out  on  one  of 
their  great  freedoms,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  that  they  are  not  doing  themselves 
a  service  when  they  forget  that  along 
with  the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
the  precious  right  of  freedom  of  speech. 
We  dissenters  are  exercising  that  freedom 
and  intend  to  continue  to  exercise  that 
freedom.  We  propose  to  continue  to  pre- 
sent to  the  American  people  the  facts  as 
we  see  and  find  them  in  opposition  to 
what  we  consider  to  be — as  I  have  said  so 
many  times — the  shocking,  immoral.  Ille- 
gal, and  unjtistlflable  war  our  coimtry  Is 
conducting  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  April  26. 
1967,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
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•djoumed  until  Tuesday.  May  2,   1967, 
at  11  o'clock  a  jn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Ezecutlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Smftte  May  1.  1967: 

Ilf   THS    AKMT 

Hm  foUowln^- named  persons  for  appoint- 
rnant  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Stot«B,  In  the  grades  and  branches  specified. 
under  the  provlalons  of  title  10.  United  States 
Oode.  aecUons  3383.  3284.  3285.  328«.  3287. 
3389  and  339-i 


To  be  /iTst  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 
Oar«a.  WUUam  M  .  Jr  ,  OP100«91 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Corps 
a»nders.  Joe  M  .  Jr  .  099065. 
Tbe  following- named  midshipmen  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  for  appointment  In  the 
Begular  Army  of  the  United  States  In  the 
grade  speclfled.  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  Ml,  3384 
and  3387 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Hunt,  Robert  D 
Ilelaon.  William  J  .  Jr 

The  following- named  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  scholarship  students  of  ROTC  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lleu- 
tanant,  under  the  ftrovislons  of  title  10.  Unit. 
•d  States  Code.  secUons  310«.  3107.  3283, 
3384.  3387  and  3388 


Baldwin.  Michael  S 
CtawaUbog.  Andrew  J 
Corning,  Bruce  L 
Crist,  Charles  E 
Dapue.  John  P 
Bberhardt.  John  E  . 

Jr. 
Padok.  Edward  A 
OlannelU.  Paul  C 
Olllett.  Michael  E 
Hamilton.  John  P 
Hancock,  Jeffrey  H 
Hopkins.  Gary  L 
Kannedy.  Kenneth  H 
Klrby.  Robert  B 
Klttel,  Robert  N 
KurmweU.  Robert  B 
Kyla.  Robert  P 
Lancaster,  Steven  P 


Laney.  Solon  D 
Lewis.  Robert  E 
Mackey.  Richard  J 
Mannlz.  Robert  W 
Marrs,  Larry  C 
McKeona,  Robert  B  . 

Jr 
Roe.  James  T  .  Ill 
Schmidt.  Thomas  J  . 

Jr 
Scully.  Prancls  J 
Selbold.  Paul  M 
Smith.  John  C   B  ,  Jr 
VerWayne.  Henry  J  . 

Ill 
Weeks.  James  L 
WUhelm.  Thomas  D 
Worthing   Robert  W 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  May  1.  1967 

Uississn>pi  Rrvxx  Commission 

Rear  Adm  James  C.  Tlson.  Jr ,  USESSA, 
Dlractor,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  to  be  a 
member  of  tbe  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  T.  Bradley,  US.  Army. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provtslonj  of  section  2  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28.  1870 
(31  Stat    37.   33  USC    8431 

Cai.rroaNiA  Dxaaia  Commission 
Brig.  Oen.  John  A.  B  Dlllard.  Jr  .  VS. 
Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  California 
Dabrta  Commission,  under  the  provisions  of 
•action  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March   1.   1893    i27  Stat.  507.   33  USC    Mil. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Donald  O.  Wilson.  St.  James 
EpiacopAl  Church,  Baltimore,  Md..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 


Psalm  34 :  8 : 

"O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good/ 
Happy  IS  the  man  who  takes  refuge  m 

Him! 
O  fear  the  Lord,  you  His  saints. 
For  those  who  fear  Htm  have  no  want! 
The  young  Uuns  suffer  want  and  hun- 
ger. 
But  those  who  seek  the  Lord  lack  no 
good  thing  " 

God  of  our  fathers,  who  art  the  well- 
spring  of  life,  who  art  the  bedrock  of 
truth,  the  source  of  strength,  the  sup- 
plier of  wisdom  and  understanding,  we 
give  Thee  thanks  for  our  creation  and 
our  preservation  Make  us  to  see  that 
without  Thee  we  are  nothing  and  can  do 
nothing.  Thus,  as  men  entrusted  with 
the  Government  of  Thy  countr>'  and  peo- 
ple. Impart  Thy  grace  in  specific  ways 
upon  them  that  theJr  decisions  may  be 
Godly  ones  that  wisely  plan  for  the  good 
of  this  land.  Thy  people  here  and  the 
people  of  all  the  world 

Bless  the  President  of  these  United 
States  and  all  In  authority  and  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  that  they  serve 
best,  who  serve  Thee;  who  keep  Thy 
commandments  and  who  do  Thy  will. 
.\men. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. April  28.  1967.  was  read  an  ap- 
proved 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries 


STRIKE  DELAY  NO  SOLUTION 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unartlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PHLLY  Mr  Speaker,  another  de- 
lay In  a  threatened  railroad  strike  is 
being  considered  by  Congress  Uiday  de- 
spite the  fact  that  16  months  ..go  the 
people  of  this  Nation  were  assured  by  the 
President  that  he  would  recommend  leg- 
islation to  deal  effectively  with  what  he 
called,  "strikes  which  threaten  major 
damage  to  the  national  Interest  "  The 
first  delay,  now  ending,  has  accomplished 
nothing. 

It  was  during  the  New  York  City  sub- 
way strike,  a  labor  dispute  that  affected 
millions,  but  was  isolated  to  but  one  area 
of  our  great  Nation,  that  the  President 
made  his  statement  that  legislation  to 
prevent  such  strikes  imder  emergency 
conditions  would  come  to  Congress.  In 
over  a  year  we  have  not  seen  that  legis- 
lation, and  now  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country,  and  our  men  in 
Vietnam,  stand  to  feel  the  Impact  of  a 
crippling,  nationwide  railroad  strike 

Despite  my  serious  misgivings  about 
this  additional  delay.  I  support  It.  so  that 
the  trains,  carrying  our  men  and  ma- 
teriel for  Vietnam  will  continue  to  roll. 


But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  where  the 
President  Is  at  this  critical  time  with  his 
promised  legislation  to  deal  effectively 
with  not  only  the  Impending  strike  on 
our  railroads,  but  with  legislation  to  meet 
such  an  emergency  In  any  Industry  which 
affects  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
Nation. 

In  supporting  this  second  postpone- 
ment I  do  so  with  the  fervent  hope  that 
in  the  ensuing  45  days  the  Mediation 
Board  will  come  up  with  a  proposal  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  imlon  and  to 
the  railroad  management. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  a  45-day  extension,  in  Itself,  is 
no  solution. 
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THE  POLICEMAN:  SOCIETY'S  FIRST 
ARM   OF   SELF-DEFENSE 

Mr  POFF  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  POFF  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the 
time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  policeman. 

Over  the  weekend,  a  task  force  of  the 
Presidents  Crime  Commission  reported 
20  cases  wherein  the  language  of  the  re- 
port 'ofBcers  used  force  where  none  was 
clearly  required  or  where  Its  use  was 
plainly  excessive"  These  20  cases  stain 
the  record  of  law  enforcement.  They  de- 
serve the  righteous  wrath  of  every 
thoughtful  American. 

Yet.  a  balanced  Judgment  requires 
proper  perspective.  Task  force  workers 
observed  a  total  of  5.339  encounters  be- 
tween OfBcers  and  citizens  in  a  number 
of  cities  during  the  course  of  850  8- 
hour  patrol  shifts.  The  20  cases  cited 
In  the  report  constitute  less  than  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total.  Con- 
versely, in  99  6  percent  of  the  cases  In 
the  study,  police  conduct  was  found 
proper. 

Certainly,  not  all  policemen  are  para- 
gons of  virtue  There  will  always  be  the 
occasional  bad  cop,  "  the  lawless  lawyer, 
and  the  Irreverent  reverend.  But  the 
sins  of  the  few  should  not  brand  all  as 
bumpkins  or  brutes. 

The  policeman  Is  society's  first  arm  of 
self-defense.  In  our  own  self-interest 
and  In  fairness  to  all,  let  us  condemn 
where  we  must  but  commend  where  we 
can. 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Conservation  and 
Credit  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  I  should  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
fact  that  this  week  is  being  observed 
throughout  America  as  Soil  Stewardship 
Week.     This  armual  observance  Is  spon- 


sored by  tbe  3,000  local  soil  aikl  water 
conservation  districts,  their  national  as- 
sociation, and  cooperating  church 
groups. 

This  week  ministers  of  all  faiths  are 
carrying  vital  messages  to  their  followers 
to  further  Ood's  purpose  In  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  proper  use  of  soli, 
water,  and  related  resources. 

I  salute  the  thousands  of  clergy  of  all 
faiths  who  use  this  observance  to  re- 
mind us  that  soil  stewardship  Is  every- 
one's resF>onslblllty.  It  Is  a  responsibil- 
ity of  people  who  live  in  the  towns  and 
cities  as  well  as  those  who  woiic  the  land. 
The  subject  of  this  year's  observance  Is 
■Three-fourths  of  Our  Land."  It  has  to 
do  with  the  obligation  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  land  In  private  ownership. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  Boil  Stewardship  Week  with 
a  special  statement  issued  from  the 
White  House.  President  Johnson  stated 
that: 

I  can  think  of  no  n.ore  Important  task  than 
to  be  good  and  active  stewards  for  that  part 
ol  the  earth  entrusted  to  our  care. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY—PERMISSION TO  SIT  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  today 
while  the  House  is  in  session  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF   MEMBERS   TO  COM- 

MrrrEE  on  standards  of  of- 
ficial CONDUCT 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  457)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  4S7 

Resolved.  That  the  following- named  Mem- 
bora  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  ths  standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct:  Melvln  Price  (chairman), 
Illinois;  Olln  E.  Teagus,  Texas;  Joe  L>.  Evlns, 
Tennessee;  Watlclns  M.  Abbltt,  Virginia; 
Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  Colorado;  Edna  P.  Kelly, 
New  Tork. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OP  OFFI- 
CIAL CONDUCT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
458)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

R.  Ras.  4S8 

Resolved.  That  th«  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  Committee  on  Standards 
of    Official    Conduct:    Charles    A.    Halleck, 


Indiana;  Leslie  C.  Arenda.  nilnols;  Jackson 
E.  Betts.  Ohio;  Bobart  T.  BtaSord.  Vermont; 
James  H.  QulUen.  Tennessee;  Lawrence  O. 
Wllllama,  Pennsylvania. 

The  rescdution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EaX^WEE-TOXAWAY  PROJECT 
AHEAD  OP  SCHEDULE 


PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TION SHOULD  BE  INCREASED  TO 
$800 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
again  introducing  a  bill  to  increase  the 
personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  from  $600  to  $800,  Including 
the  exemption  for  a  spouse  and  the  ex- 
emption for  a  dependent.  In  addition, 
my  bill  would  raise  from  $1,200  to  $1,600 
the  personal  income  tax  exemption  for 
those  over  65  and  those  who  are  blind. 
It  has  been  almost  10  years  since  the 
presKit  exemption  went  into  effect  in 
1958.  If  this  fljgure  had  a  relationship  to 
reality  at  that  time,  that  relationship 
has  Icmg  since  ceased,  as  we  all  know 
and  iMutlcularly  those  who  are  provid- 
ing for  a  family. 

The  coet-of -living  index  is  almost  half 
again  as  much  as  it  was  in  1948  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  present  CMisumer  Price  Index,  or 
cost-of-living  index  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly referred  to,  uses  the  1957-to- 
1959  period  as  a  base  equal  to  100.  With 
this  figure  as  a  base  the  cost-of-living 
index  for  March  1967,  the  most  recent 
period  available,  was  115.  This  means 
that  the  cost  of  living  In  March  1967  was 
15  percent  greater  than  the  base  period 
of  1957-69.  Said  another  way,  it  took 
$11.50  to  purchase  what  $10  could  buy 
In  the  1957-59  period.  However,  as  I 
pointed  out,  the  present  Income  tax  ex- 
emption of  $600  was  adopted  in  1948. 
If  we  use  a  base  period  of  1947^9,  as 
equal  to  100,  the  March  1967  cost-of-liv- 
ing index  figure  becomes  141.1.  This 
means  that  In  March  1967  the  cost  of 
living  was  41.1  percent  higher  than  it 
was  In  the  period  1947-49,  when  the  pres- 
ent Income  tax  exemption  was  adopted. 
So  It  now  costs  $14.11  to  purchase  what 
$10  would  buy  in  the  1947-49  period. 

The  $800  figure  is  far  from  extrava- 
gant— In  fact  It  may  well  be  Inadequate — 
It  amounts  to  $66.66  per  month  for  the 
taxpayer  and  each  dependent,  a  total  of 
$266.64  per  month  for  a  family  of  four 
persons. 

If  we  are  to  realistically  approach  the 
cost  of  providing  some  of  the  basic  neces- 
sities (^  life  for  ourselves  and  our  dear 
ones,  and  if  the  personal  income  tax 
exemption  Is  to  reflect  the  Government's 
awareness  of  this,  and  I  believe  that  Is 
its  purpose,  then  It  is  time  to  adjust  the 
figure  to  more  nearly  reflect  the  actual 
cost  of  providing  those  necessities. 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tbe  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  $700 
million  Keowee-Toxaway  power  gen- 
erating complex  of  Duke  Power  Co.  is 
already  ahead  of  schedule.  Only  this 
morning  Duke  announced  that  a  third 
nuclear  unit  at  Oconee  Nuclear  Station 
will  be  Installed,  bringing  the  total  Initial 
expenditure  by  Duke  on  the  Keowee- 
Toxaway  project  to  almost  $400  million. 
Only  3  weeks  ago,  on  April  11,  the 
official  beginning  of  the  Keowee- 
Toxaway  project  was  celebrated  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  aimoimcement  Is  further  proof  of 
Duke's  confidence  In  the  dynamic  growth 
and  future  of  this  great  area,  once 
referred  to  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  No.  1  economic  problem  of 
the  Nation. 

Unit  No.  1  of  the  Oconee  Nuclear  Sta- 
tion will  be  placed  in  service  In  197 1, 
unit  No.  2  In  1972  and  unit  No.  3  In 
1973.  The  hydro  unit  at  Keowee  Dam 
will  be  in  operation  in  1971  and  the  unit 
at  Jocassee  Dam  in  1974. 

Clearing  of  the  basin  and  construc- 
tion of  the  dams  are  already  well  under- 
way. Himdreds  of  workers  are  em- 
ployed adding  minions  annually  to  the 
economy  of  the  area.  Additionally,  sev- 
eral million  dollars  for  services  and  sup- 
plies are  being  pumped  into  the  area's 
economy.  Oconee  station  alone  will  re- 
quire a  peak  construction  force  of  1,000 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  repeat  that  the 
Keowee-Toxaway  project  is  in  Appala- 
chia.  Duke  Power  Co.  Is  ^  great,  and 
responsible,  private  enterprise  OHspany. 
When  its  Keowee-Toxaway  project  is 
completed,  along  with  the  public  develop- 
ment at  Trotters  Shoals,  and  with  the 
additional  Duke  development  at  Middle- 
Um  Shoals  in  Anderson  County  and  per- 
haps by  Mead  in  Abbeville  Coimty.  the 
total  investment  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict will  be  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
thus  assuring  job  opportunity,  new  In- 
dustry, improved  roads,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals for  the  future. 

This  great  project  means  more  abun- 
dant and  cheeper  electricity,  fantastic 
recreation,  and  a  water  supply  for  the 
entire  western  area  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Taxes  alone  on  the  Keowee- 
Toxaway  project  will,  when  completed, 
total,  at  present  rates,  approximately  $24 
million  in  State  and  local  taxes,  and  $20 
million  in  Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Keowee-Toxaway 
project  is  without  question  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  projects  of 
its  type  in  the  entire  world.  It  is  the 
tuiswer  to  the  economic  problems  of  Ap- 
palachia.  It  is  an  expression  of  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  South  and  in  the 
future  of  our  great  Nation  by  this  dy- 
namic company — Duke  Power  Co. 
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IT  IS  TIME  THAT  THE  UJ3.  GOVERN- 
MENT STARTED  ACTINa  l.TKK  A 
"HAWK"  WHETT  IT  COMES  TO 
AMERICAN  STUDENTS  ABROAD 
TAKING  PART  IN  ANTI-US  DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ootuent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  time 
the  US.  Government  sUrted  acting  like 
a  "hawk"  %hen  it  comes  to  American 
students  abroad  uking  part  In  antl-U  S. 
demonstrations. 

Last  week,  the  largest  anti-American 
demonstration  in  recent  memory  took 
place  in  Spain,  when  1,500  University  of 
Madrid  students  burned  four  US  flags, 
denounced  US.  Involvement  In  Vietnam, 
waved  North  Vietnamese  flags,  and 
demonstrated  In  front  of  the  American 
Embassy 

Spanish  oCQclals  immediately  apolo- 
gized to  our  Ambassador  to  Spain,  and 
pointed  out  that  American  exchange 
•tudents  were  largely  responsible  for  this 
Incident.  Two  of  the  participants  have 
already  been  Identified  as  transfer  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  California. 
One  bad  been  active  for  over  2  weeks, 
leading  a  group  of  US  students  In  dis- 
tributing posters  and  antiwar  petitions: 
the  other  spoke  at  the  demonstration, 
deiouncing  the  US.  role  In  Vietnam. 
Spain,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 

Only  a  handful  of  the  1,200  Americans 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Madrid  were 
involved,  but  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  used  by  a  bunch  of  Spanish  and 
Latin  American  Communists.  As  a 
l^nlsh  oflSclal  put  It : 

TTm  hATd-core  group.  Including  the  pro- 
Ftklag  Ccxnmunlst  SUident  Org&niz&Uon. 
«a*  h*ppy  to  hide  behind  the  American 
•ttidaats  who  started  the  anti-war  petitions 
.  .  .  American  student  Intervention  against 
United  State*  pollclea  in  Vietnam  handed 
Um  Spanish  and  Latin  American  leftist*  at 
tba  university  a  ready-made  plat/orm  to  ex- 
ploit. 

The  Spanish  Government  is  consider- 
bng  asking  those  American  students  In- 
volved in  tills  disgraceful  and  treasonous 
Incident  to  leave  Spain.  The  very  least 
the  XJB.  Government  could  do  In  this 
matter  Is  to  revoke  the  passports  of  these 
students,  and  any  more  like  them,  who 
openly  denounce  their  country  and  de- 
grade its  national  flag  on  foreign  soil. 


May  1,  1967 


May  1,  1967 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar 


DEDICATION  OP  CERTAIN  STREETS, 
AGUA  CALIENTE  INDIAN  RESER- 
VATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  3631) 
to  provide  for  the  dedication  of  certain 
streets  on  the  Agua  Callente  Indian  Res- 
ervation and  to  convey  title  to  certain 
platted  streets,  alleys,  and  strips  of  land 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  3631 
Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentatM^s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Conffreaa  assembled.  That  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  eligible  vot- 
ing members  of  the  Agua  Callente  Band  of 
.Mission  Indians,  may  dedicate  to  the  public 
for  street  purpoaes.  subject  U>  prior  existing 
rlghu  and  adverse  clulms.  any  of  the  streeu. 
alleys,  or  strips  of  land  In  the  west  half  of 
section  14  township  4  south,  range  4  east. 
San  Bernardino  meridian,  city  of  Palm 
Springs.  Riverside  County.  California,  that 
are  shown  on  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interlrir  ofHclal  plats  of  survey  ac- 
cepted September  7.  1927,  June  27.  1966 
May  27.   1958.  and  March   11.   1960 

Sec  2  All  of  the  right,  title  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Agua  Callente 
Band  r>f  Mission  Indians  from  the  center- 
line  of  any  of  said  streets,  alleys,  and  strips 
of  land  which  has  nnt  been  dedicated  and 
formally  accepted  by  the  city  of  Palm  Springs 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  nn  that  date,  subject  to 
prior  existing  rights  and  adverse  clalnui.  veet 
In  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  cli.«e«t  adjoin- 
ing or  abutting  tract  or  parcel  of  land  In 
said  section  14  and  thereupon  become  a  part 
of  said  adjoining  or  abutting  tract  or  parcel 
of  land  Title  to  land  paaslng  under  this 
section  shall  acquire  the  same  sutus  as  the 
title  to  the  adjoining  or  abutting  property 
of  which  it  becomes  a  part 

Sec  3  Patents  or  deeds  to  lands  In  the  west 
half  of  said  section  14  Issued  one  year  or 
more  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  convey  title  to  the  streeu.  alleys,  or 
strips  of  land  which  become  a  part  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act  unless  the 
street.1.  alleys,  or  strips  of  land  are  expressly 
excluded  from  the  conveyance. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 

The  SPEAKER  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


TO  FURTHER  EXTEND  THE  PERIOD 
PROVIDED  FOR  UNDER  SECTION 
10  OF  THE  RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 
APPUCABLE  IN  THE  CURRENT 
DISPUTE  BETWEEN  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD CARRIERS  REPRESE2JTED 
BY  THE  NATIONAL  RAILWAY  LA- 
BOR CONFERENCE  AND  CERTAIN 
OF  THEIR  EMPLOYEES 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Joint  resolution  'HJ  Res  543"  to  fur- 
ther extend  the  period  provided  for  un- 
der section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
applicable  In  the  current  dispute  between 
the  railroad  carriers  represented  by  the 
National  Railway  Labor  Conference  and 
certain  of  their  employees 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJ    Res    M3 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confess  assembled.  That  Public  Law  90- 
10  (Ninetieth  Congress.  SJ  Res  851.  April 
12.  1967.  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
•prior  to  12  01  am  of  May  3.  19«7"  and 
Inserting    prior  to  12  01  a  m  ,  June  19.  1987  ' 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  a  second  de- 
manded^ 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mind  a  second 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Sprincir]  is  not  opposed 
to  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer],  Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to 
the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  any  other  member 
of  the  committee  on  the  Republican  side 
opposed  to  the  Joint  resolution? 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  de- 
mand comes  too  late. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr, 
KCPFERMAN)    is   out   of   ofdcr. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr    GROSS.      Mr     Speaker.    I   make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  78) 

Abbltt  Gardner  Pool 

Abernethy  Oray  Purcell 

Aahley  Orlfflths  QulUen 

Ayres  Hall  Resnlck 

Baring  Hansen.  Wash  Rhodes.  Pa 

Blatkburn  Ha>-ii  Rivers 

Bow  Hubert  Rogers.  Colo 

Brock  Helstoskl  Ronan 

Brown.  Calif       Hungate  Roetenkowskl 

Bu,-.!!  Ichord  8t  Onge 

Cabell  Jacobs  Selden 

Celler  Karth  Smith.  Iowa 

Conable  Kluczynskl  Sullivan 

Conyers  Kuykendail  Teague,  Calif 

Cowger  Latta  Teague.  Tex. 

Culver  Leggett  Tenzer 

Dent  McBwen  Tuck 

Derwln»kl  Macdonald.  Udall 

Dickinson  Uaaa.  Van  Deerlln 

Dlggs  Meeds  Waggonner 

Dow  Michel  Watson 

Downing  Miller.  Calif.  Whalley 

Evans.  Colo  Morgan  Williams,  Ml* 

Evlns.  Tenn         Murphy,  N  Y  Willis 

Pino  Nix  Wilson,  Bob 

Plshec  Ottlnger  Younger 

Pulton.  Tenn       Passman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  354 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TO  FURTHER  EXTEND  THE  PERIOD 
PROVIDED  FOR  UNDER  SECTION 
10  OP  THE  RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 
APPLICABLE  IN  THE  CURRENT 
DISPUTE  BETWEEN  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD CARRIERS  REPRESENTED 
BY  THE  NATIONAL  RAILWAY 
LABOR  CONFEREa^CE  AND  CER- 
TAIN OF  THEIR  EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia    (Mr.  Staggers],  will  be 


recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  EMr.  Moss]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staooms]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  of  last  week 
I  he  President  sent  the  measure  now  be- 
fore us  to  the  Congress,  extending  for 
an  additional  47  days  the  20-day  exten- 
sion we  provided  on  April  11  of  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  prohibiting  a  strike 
in  the  railroad  Industry  by  the  shopcraft 
unions,  and  any  changes  in  work  rules 
by  the  railroads. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  President  to  me  and 
others  last  Friday,  is  to  allow  time  for 
the  executive  branch  to  prepare  recom- 
mendations for  dealing  with  the  current 
dispute.  The  recommendations  which 
we  will  receive  will  very  clearly  provide 
for  a  settlement  of  this  dispute  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis. 

That  is.  simply,  what  the  measure  will 
do  It  will  give  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  time  to  determine  what 
recommendations  they  are  going  to  make 
to  the  Congress.  ■■ 

Members  may  ask,  and  for  good  reason, 
why  we  should  drag  this  matter  out  any 
further. 

My  answer  Is  simple.  We  want  to 
avoid  compulsion.  I  am  opposed  to  com- 
pulsion for  anybody.  If  tills  is  going  to 
be  a  free  country,  we  have  to  keep  com- 
pulsion out  of  it. 

I  think  It  was  King  Canute  some  years 
ago,  so  the  legend  goes,  who  tried  com- 
pulsion on  the  ocean  tides.  He  told  the 
tides  to  keep  beck.  They  refused.  In 
the  same  way  we  have  no  power  to  make 
free  men  work  In  America.  Neither  have 
we  the  power  to  compel  free  corporations 
to  operate. 

As  I  said  before,  the  President  has 
simply  asked  for  an  extension  of  47  days 
so  that  they  could  prepare  legislation  and 
."iend  It  to  the  Congress,  which  he  prom- 
ised in  his  letter  of  April  28.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  in  a  very  t^w  days  he 
would  have  this  legislation  here  for  the 
Congress  to  work  on. 

Our  committee,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  F>oreign  Commerce,  met  this 
morning  and  voted  out  tills  resolution. 
I  might  add  that  the  vote  was  22  to  2. 
Some  of  the  opposition  to  the  resolution 
was  on  the  basis  that  there  are  many 
inequities  in  wage  rates  across  the  Na- 
tion. I  agree  with  that,  and  I  agree  that 
our  committee,  when  the  legislation 
comes  to  us,  should  take  Into  considera- 
tion wage  Inequities  across  the  Nation. 
However,  this  is  not  the  time  to  compare 
wage  rates.  When  we  go  into  the  legisla- 
tion we  will  find  that  there  are  many  in- 
equities that  we  must  try  to  correct  as 
Members  of  Congress,  but  we  do  not  have 
that  legislation  before  us  now.  I  would 
say  now,  as  I  did  on  April  11,  when  the 
resolution  for  the  20-day  extension  was 
here  and  passed,  that  a  vote  for  this 
resolution  is  not  a  vote  for  or  against 
labor  nor  a  vote  for  or  against  the  rall- 
rosMl  management  of  this  country.  This 
is  a  vote  to  give  the  President  and  the 
administration  the  time  to  send  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  so  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  might  act  on  it 


and  get  it  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
through  them  to  the  floor  for  debate 
with  action  here  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress so  that  we  can  get  It  back  to  the 
President  to  have  it  signed  before  the 
time  expires. 

It  was  brought  out  that  perhaps  30 
days'  time  might  be  sufficient.  Then 
there  was  the  thought  that  30  days 
might  not  be  enough  and  we  would  just 
be  back  here  again  asking  for  another  10, 
15,  or  20  days'  extension  imtil  we  can  get 
the  legislation  out.  Bo  the  request  Is  for 
47  days. 

This  started  out  as  Just  an  ordinary 
dispute  between  the  railroads  and  their 
employees  back  on  last  May  17,  1966, 
when  the  unions  served  notices  that  they 
wanted  a  change  in  wages  and  work 
rules.  The  railroads  came  back  during 
the  month  of  June  with  a  counterpro- 
posal for  changes  that  they  wanted  to 
make.  On  September  28  they  asked  for 
the  services  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board.  That  Board  started  meeting  on 
October  19  and  met  until  January  6. 
Then  they  reported  that  mediation  had 
failed  and  that  they  were  terminating 
their  services  as  of  January  13,  1967. 

On  January  28  the  President  appointed 
Emergency  Board  169.  This  Board  held 
hearings  from  February  1  to  February  9< 
for  7  days,  and  took  1,073  pages  of  testi- 
mony with  36  exhibits  in  their  final  find- 
ings. Both  parties  to  the  agreement 
agreed  that  the  time  for  the  Board  to 
report  would  be  extended  until  March  13, 
at  which  time  the  Board  reported  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  law — 
the  Railway  Labor  Act — the  parties  were 
protiibited  from  changing  conditions  for 
a  i>eriod  of  30  days  after  the  report.  This 
time  would  have  run  out  on  April  13, 
1967;  however,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  extended  the  time  diu-ing 
which  negotiations  would  continue  for  20 
days,  because  the  President  would  be  out 
of  the  country,  and  would  not  be  here  to 
participate  In  any  action  that  had  to  be 
taken. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  a  special 
Mediation  Panel.  That  Panel  reported 
back  on  April  21  its  re(M>mmendations  to 
both  groups.  Both  groups  turned  down 
the  proposal  made  by  this  special  Panel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  now  set  in  the 
law  is  due  to  run  out  1  minute  after 
midnight  on  tomorrow  night. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hesitate 
In  saying  here  and  now  anjrthing  with 
reference  to  the  merits  of  this  dispute, 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not  wish  to 
get  into  that  question  now.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  place  for  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  with  reference  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  matters 
that  have  to  be  done.  We  have  but  one 
issue  pending  before  this  House  at  this 
moment,  and  that  is  to  pass  this  House 
Joint  resolution,  and  then  after  we  get 
the  President's  recommendations  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  issues  involved;  and 
also  go  to  the  parties  Involved  for  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  the  Congress 
should  do. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  yield  for  a  procedural 
question? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  comes  up  to  the  effect  of  this 
resolution.  You  have  stated  that  at  this 
point  tills  action  and  tills  resolution  are 
not  directed  as  being  either  for  man- 
agement or  for  labor;  nor  is  this  reso- 
lution proposed  against  management  or 
against  labor. 

Actually,  the  major  point  Involved  in 
this  resolution  is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  time  to 
study  and  consult  with  his  assistants  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  U£. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  then  pre- 
pare proposals  for  legislation  for  tliis 
Congress  to  study  and  to  pass  upon.  In 
other  words,  is  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  tills  joint  resolution?  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congress  is  not  proposing  to  inter- 
pose itself  in  collective  bargaining  as 
l)etween  the  parties;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  to  the  mem- 
Ijershlp  that  I  received  some  calls  in 
my  olBce,  as  well  as  some  at  my  home, 
to  the  effect  that  certain  Members  would 
not  vote  for  this  resolution  because,  if 
adopted,  it  would  prolong  the  period  of 
time  during  wiiich  union  members  would 
not  be  paid  wages  sind  that  it  would  cut 
off  the  time  during  which  the  railroads 
would  have  to  pay  the  union  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  is  not  true,  because 
the  clear  intent  Is  that  the  pay  increases 
of  the  railroad  men  will  be  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1967.  So  any  settlement, 
I  am  sure,  will  provide  for  the  pajmient 
of  wages  back  to  that  date  and  any  such 
settlement  will  go  back  to  that  period 
of  time  and  the  workers  will  receive 
those  retroactive  benefits. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So, 
this  resolution  Is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Wliite  House  will  act  upon 
and  seek  solutions  to,  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereon,  and  transmit  those 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and 
thus  give  the  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  the  general  legislation 
wliich  is  to  be  sent  up  here  wlttiin  the 
period  of  30  days;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  the  President's 
message  to  the  Congress  the  President 
stated  "in  the  next  few  days." 

I  hope  that  means  this  week.  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation,  if  adopted,  wlU 
not  represent  a  long  time  postponement, 
but  will  grant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  time  during  which  to  study 
the  basic  problems  and  will  give  the 
President  that  opportimity  and  accom- 
modation, to  send  certain  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  its  action  there- 
on? For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  US. 
Congress  should  grant  the  President  this 
time  and  accommodation  on  his  request. 
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I  am  clAd  to  give  the  President  this 
•aeaaoDaodatlan  wltbout  pftrttsanxhlp  or 
politics. 

I  firmly  belies  that  the  solution  to 
economic  Industrial  <ll«iute&,  is  by  re- 
^lonsihle  coUecUve  barcainlng  between 
the  parties  to  reach  fair  and  reasonable 
oon tracts  that  are  mutoaUy  agreed  upon 
I  oppose  the  U.S.  Confirreas  being  used 
as  a  collectlTe  bargaining  agent  from 
tijue  to  time  on  eoonomlc  industrial  dis- 
putes as  Congress  unevttably  Introduces 
politics  and  political  pressure  Into  the 
disputes,  and  surely  destroys  real  col- 
lective bargaining  between  the  parties. 
Labor  and  mana^^ment  should  realize 
that  this  policy  leculs  directly  to  new  re- 
strictions on  both  labor  and  manage- 
rnant.  and  the  substitution  of  rigid  gov- 
ernment controls  Instead  of  free  col- 
lective bargainlr>g  which  I  have  always 
favored. 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  that  Is  true  and  that  we  shall  have 
■ufllcient  time  during  which  to  act  uixm 
tbc  legislation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  have  I  stepped  into 
this  wen  during  my  15  years  of  mem- 
bership herein  with  less  enthusiasm  than 
Z  now  do  at  this  moment  But,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  Joint  resolution,  because  it 
Is  not  the  slmxile  type  of  extension  enu- 
merated In  the  previous  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago  the  House 
Comniittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  this  House  had  to  face 
a  critical  situation  which  existed  In  the 
raflway  Industry.  Finally,  we  mandated 
a  settlement.  In  the  intervening  time 
no  attention  has  been  given  to  fashion- 
ing a  more  permanent  and  workable  ve- 
hicle for  settlement  of  these  disputes. 

One  year  ago  we  had  the  Nation's 
airlines  paralyzed.  In  the  Intervening 
time  no  action  has  been  taken  aimed  at 
seeking  a  better  resolution  of  these  par- 
alyzing disputes. 

Twenty  days  ago,  roughly,  we  gianted 
an  extension — which  I  supported — to 
avoid  embarrassment  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  United 
States,  because  failure  to  have  done  so 
would  have  forced  cancellation  of  the 
President's  long -scheduled  visit  to  Pimta 
del  Eate.  We  are  now  asked  to  extend 
for  47  days.  We  have  not  had  one  word 
of  testimony  in  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commeice  from  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  car- 
riers, or  of  the  employees.  We  have  as- 
surances of  the  most  nebulous  nature 
that  something  will  be  submitted — the 
timetable  Indefinite. 

Our  very  distinguished  chairman — and 
please  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  chairman  per- 
sonally, and  for  his  Integrity  and  his 
courage — has  stated  that  this  Is  not  the 
time  to  bring  in  the  question  of  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  It  Is  the  time  to 
bring  in  the  question  of  wages. 

Out  In  ray  State  and  in  my  community 
I  can  take  one  group  of  skilled  mechanics 
emplojred  by  the  railroads  who  are  draw- 
ing; $3i)4  an  hour,  and  In  that  same  com- 
munity mechanics  of  egual  skUl  in  both 


private  and  pubUc  employment  are  draw- 
ing between  $3.80  and  14  an  hour. 

It  has  been  alleged  this  will  be  retro- 
active, yes.  but  what  happens  in  the 
many  paychecks  and  the  pay  periods  that 
pass  before  retroactivity  takes  effect? 
The  family  Is  faced  with  the  escalating 
OQBts  of  living,  with  the  escalating  costs  of 
taxation,  which  are  particularly  burden- 
some at  the  local  level  of  government, 
and  they  have  to  meet  those  rising  oostf., 
and  they  cannot  draw  on  that  far-distant 
date  when  they  will  have  some  measure 
of  relief  through  retroactivity. 

I  believe  It  is  time.  If  we  have  to  sit 
around  the  clock,  to  at  least  now  take 
some  testimony  and  have  a  better  defini- 
tion of  the  issues  than  we  have  from  the 
hearsay,  and  only  hearsay,  which  we 
have  benefited  from  up  to  this  time  This 
Is  our  responsibility,  naake  no  mistake 
about  It  I  have  gone  along  each  time 
In  the  past,  but  this  time  my  conscience 
revolts,  and  I  cannot  go  along  and  fur- 
ther postpone  that  day  of  reckoning 

Oh.  I  know  there  are  going  to  be  those 
who  say  that  the  issue  is  simply  supply- 
ing our  military  needs  in  Vietnam — and 
that  is  an  important  thing  I  have  sup- 
ported our  Involvement  there  I  have 
supported  every  effort  to  implement  our 
policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  forces 
that  has  been  made  during  the  entire  hls- 
toiy  of  that  Involvement  I  do  nut  want 
to  place  any  barrier  against  the  supply- 
ing of  the  needs  of  these  men.  However. 
I  am  not  aware  that  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  negotiate  with  the  brotherhoods 
to  see  if  certain  arrangements  could  not 
be  made  to  permit  the  movement  of  mili- 
tary cargo.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
has  been  done,  because  I  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  any  hearings 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  making  these  for- 
mal remarks  I  have  received  the  follow- 
ing communication  supporting  the  above 
statement: 

The  following  telegn»jn  was  sent  this  morn- 
ing to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  The 
APL-CIO  Railway  Employes'  Depmrtment, 
whose  president  Is  iilchael  Fox.  negotiates  for 
the  Hz  railroad  ihopcraft  unions,  represent- 
Unf  about  137.000  employee  The  RLEA, 
whose  chairman  ts  O  E  Lelghty,  speaks  for 
the  leaders  of  unions  representing  nearly  all 
VS.  railroad  employees. 

"Ap«ii.  28,  1957. 
"Hon  RoBHtT  3  McNama&a, 
"Secretary  of  Defence 
"The  Pentagon.  Wa*hington.  D  C: 

"In  view  of  scheduled  oaUonal  ctrllce  by 
railroad  shopcraft  unions  at  U  01  a.m.  May 
3.  we  stand  ready  to  meet  with  you  at  any 
Ome  to  arrange  for  continued  rail  transport 
of  all  shipments  necessary  to  our  Nation's 
military  efTort  and  the  public  health.  This 
offer  is  made  on  behalf  of  shopcraft  unions 
and  other  railroad  unions.  Cooperation  on 
part  of  railroad  managements  would  also  t>e 
needed. 

"MlCHACL   Fox, 

■president.  AFL  CIO  Railway  Employes' 

Deparfment. 

"O   B   Leiohtt. 
"Chairman,    Railway    Labor    Kxtcutiv^' 

Union." 

President  .Michael  Fox  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Railway  Employees'  Department  made  the 
following  statement  on  behalf  of  the  railroad 
shopcraft  unions  after  passage  of  legislation 
postponing  the  unions'  May  3  strike  for  47 
days 

"We  shall  abide  by  the  law. 


"Up  to  xtow  the  railroads  have  not  wanted 
to  settle  this  dlspat«.  That's  why  they  re- 
jected the  reoonunendatlons  of  the  Presi- 
dent's panel  of  mediators  last  week.  That's 
'Why  they  broke  off  negotlaUons  with  us  last 
Tueeday. 

"The  railroAds  want  Congress  to  Impose 
compulsory  arbltraUon  on  their  employees. 
Instead  of  collective  bargaining.  'What  that 
means  is  throwing  Into  prison  any  railroad 
worker  who  dares  to  strike 

"That  Is  a  police  state  system — with  some 
government  board  using  the  threat  of  prison 
to  make  workers  labor  for  less  pay  than  they 
themselves  could  win,  bo  as  to  Increase  the 
profits  of  the  private  corporations. 

"Our  skilled  members  suffer  a  wage  lag  c( 
40  to  60  cents  an  hour,  according  to  the 
President's  chief  mediator.  Judge  Charles 
Fuhy  Our  less -skilled  members  are  also 
lagging.  Their  only  way  to  win  a  fair  bar- 
gain lies  In  their  right  to  strike. 

"New  legislation  against  our  members  will 
t>e  proposed  in  Congress.  At  the  same  time 
Congress  Is  engaged  In  giving  the  railroads 
and  other  corporations  a  bigger  tax  break 
tlian  ever  before. 

"Congress  Is  restoring  the  so-called  Invest- 
ment tax  credit — but  on  a  new  basis  that 
win  let  the  corporations  charge  off  as  much 
as  half  their  total  Income  tax  liability.  In- 
stead of  the  former  celling  of  one  quarter 
of  their  total  tax  UabUlty.  This  will  let  the 
railroads  pay  at  least  »50  m.Ullon  a  year  less 
Income  tax,  and  retain  at  least  $50  million 
a  year  more  profits,  than  ever  before.  Tins 
will  m.-ike  a  nice  addition  to  their  net  profits, 
which  are  now  running  over  $900  million  a 
year 

'•We  favor  this  tax  credit  for  the  railroads: 
It  will  help  them  acquire  badly  needed  new 
freight  cars  and  locomoUves.  But  we  do 
ask  this  question.  In  the  light  of  the  cam- 
paign against  our  members: 

"What  gets  more  attenUon  Ln  Congress  - 
the  profits  of  the  great  corporations  or  the 
rights  of  American  working  men? 

"We  repeat  what  we've  said  before:  if  Con- 
gress win  only  affirm  our  members'  right  to 
strike,  the  railroads  will  quickly  settle  with 
us  and  no  strike  will  take  pUce." 

The  six  shopcraft  unions  i  seven  crafts  i 
Include  the  Machinists,  Electrical  Workers. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers.  BoUermakera.  Black- 
smiths, Railway  Carmen,  and  Firemen  and 
Oilers. 

I  am  flying  blind  on  Instruments,  if 
you  will — »'ith  what  guidance  we  have 
had — but  not  with  the  firsthand  Infor- 
mation that  I  feel  I  require  in  making 
an  evaluation  and  in  discharging  my  re- 
sp>onsibility  to  my  people  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  opposed  the 
extension  in  committee  this  morning  and 
It  is  the  reason  I  have  taken  this  most 
unpleasant  and  most  onerous  assignment 
to  or>pcse  this  resolution  here  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  regret  that  I  do 
Join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
frcwn  California  [Mr.  Moss]  at  this  time 
and  as  we  did  this  morning  in  committee 
In  taking  a  minority  position  In  commit- 
tee because  I,  too,  have  an  Infinite  re- 
spect for  my  chairman  and  I  know  that 
he  is  faced  with  an  incredibly  dlfllcuJt 
problem. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  being  here  Is 
that  I  think  It  Is  terribly  Important  for 
the   House  to  understand  what  Is  oc- 
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curring  In  these  collective  bargaining 
breakdowns  that  are  imfortunately  com- 
ing before  the  Congress  wiOi  Increasing 
regularity. 

We  really  did  not  analyze  this  when 
the  airline  strike  came  before  the  Con- 
i^ress  last  year.  A  great  deal  of  time  was 
spent  in  committee  on  that  matter.  We 
found  that  terrible  problems  occur,  be- 
cause of  the  linking  together  throughout 
the  Nation  of  major  unions  and  major 
employera  Now  nearly  every  dispute 
affects  the  national  Interest  both  In  area 
and  in  Jurisdictional  scope. 

Therefore,  we  are  taking  some  time  to- 
day to  speak  on  this. 

i,  too,  supported  the  20-day  extension 
before.  But  we  need  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  fact  that  these 
waiting  and  cooling  off  periods  do  not 
work.  The  parties  freeze  and  collective 
bargaining  breaks  down  because  they  be- 
lieve that  the  inevitable  day  will  be  put 
off. 

So  what  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  I  am  trying  to  do,  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  be  helpful  as  members  of  this 
committee  and  to  this  House  Is  to  alert 
the  House  that  20  days  ago  this  matter 
came  forth  and  none  of  us  said  anjrthlng. 
Now  20  days  later,  we  are  almost  pre- 
cisely where  we  were  20  days  ago.  If  we 
do  not  speak  on  this  today.  Members  of 


the  House  may  well  see  us  45  days  from 
now  in  a  very  similar  situation. 

Because  of  this,  we  iiave  suggested  that 
the  time  period  either  be  made  shorter, 
as  ttie  gentleman  from  Callfomia  men- 
tioned or  we  besln  to  work  on  an  around- 
the-clock  basis — as  was  necessary  with 
the  airline  strike.  Remember  that  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time,  you  have  one 
party  being  held  and  the  other  party  is 
not.  In  other  words,  management  can 
continue  its  operations  In  normal  fash- 
ion whereas  the  right  of  the  workers  to 
strike  is  removed. 

Now  it  can  be  said  that  a  similar  pro- 
hibition applies  in  the  case  of  lockouts. 
But  a  lockout  is  not  an  equivalent  type 
of  weapon  that  the  strike  Is. 

I  know  that  we  must  solve  this  in  the 
national  interest.  It  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  and  every  other  member  of  the 
committee  and  I  know  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  ready 
and  willing  to  bend  their  efforts  to  do 
this.  But  I  think  we,  today,  should  point 
out  to  both  of  the  parties  involved  that 
they  had  better  make  the  collective  bar- 
gaining machinery  work — and  not  Just 
wait.  Because  if  they  do  not,  there  Is 
sentiment  in  this  House  for  not  Just 
compulsory  arbitration — and  not  Just  ex- 
tending the  time — that  will  Indicate  to 


the  laboring  man  we  are  satisfied  to  hold 
only  them,  but  we  will  also  apply  the 
status  quo  truly  to  both  sides.  For  ex- 
ample the  parties  Involved  should  con- 
sider that  seizure  will  be  offered  In  any 
congressional  action  also. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  very 
difficult.  I  hope  the  parties  to  this  dis- 
pute do  understand  that  as  the  House  be- 
gins to  work  Its  vrill,  many  different  pro- 
posals will  be  considered.  This  will  not 
simply  be  an  extension  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley system  though  we  will  probably  sug- 
gest such  things  as  public  offers  and 
counteroffers  being  required  from  both 
sides. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  for  jdeldlng  to  me  at 
this  time.  This  Is  a  terribly  difficult 
matter  and  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  task 
to  stand  here  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  House  at  this  time,  but  I  think  It  is 
desperately  necessary  that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
following  material: 


Comparison  of  railroad  shop  craflt  hourly  toaget  with  rates  paid  in  similar  jobs  in  industry  and  Government 


(1) 

Rsilroad 
shop  crafts 

(nationally) 


(2) 


Illinois  Bell 
Telephone 


(3) 

Maintenance 

and  powerplaiit 

operations 

(nationally) 


W 

Maintenance 

and  powerplsnt 

operatioDS 

(Chicago) 


lUarksmlthx, 

»3.0108. 
Iloilermaken, 

tt.OlOK. 
I'assenjter  car  re- 

i>alnn«n, 

M.OIOB. 
Csrmen,  other, 

$2.M6H. 

Klwtrlcal 

workers, 

WO470. 
Linemen,  $2.9054. 

(iroundmen, 
%-2.ti79. 


Cual  operators, 

t2.H'S6. 
Machinists, 

(3.0470. 

.«he*t  metiU 
workers,  $3.0470. 

HcllxTS,  all 
emits,  $'i.7348. 

I'lirpenters, 
tnaintensnce, 
M  0108. 

I'liinterj,  main- 
tenance, 
WOIOR. 

ri|>ofilt<>rs.  main- 
tenance, $3.0108. 

Laborers,  $2.SS22.. 


Michaiilc.  maln- 
ti-iiance, 
U.OIIK. 


Linemen, 

$3.1131 
Line,  cabis 

conduit 

craftsmen, 

$3.67. 


Maintenance 
mechanics, 
$3.24. 


Maintenance 
mechanics, 
$3.41. 


Electricians, 
msintenanee, 
$3.47. 


Mechanics, 
$3,806. 


Machinists, 

maintenance, 

$3.45. 
Sheet  metal, 

workers,  $S.44. 

H«lper8,  maln- 

tenanoe 

trades,  $2.67. 
Carpenters, 

maintenance, 

$3.27. 
Painters,  main- 
tenance, 

$3.28. 
Pipefitters, 

maintenance, 

$3.47. 
Laborers,  $2.44.. 


Mechanics, 
maintenance, 
$3.24. 


Electricians, 
maintenance, 
$3.67. 


Machinists, 

maintenance, 

$3.6fi. 
Sheet  metal 

workers,  $S.S2. 

Helpers,  main- 
tenance 
trades,  $2.77. 

Carpenters, 
maintenance, 
$).«6. 

Painters,  main- 
tenance, 
$3.86. 

PipaOttsrs, 
maintenance, 
$3.61. 

Laborers,  $2.60.. 


Mechanics, 
maintenance, 
$3.41. 


(6) 

Chicago 
machinery 
industries 


(6) 

U.S.  Navy 


Mslntensnoe 
meobanics, 
$3.4S. 


Electricians, 
maintenance, 
$S.N. 


Machinists, 
msinteosnce, 
$3.30. 


Carpenters, 
maintenance, 
$3.29. 


Mechanics, 
maintenance, 
$$.«. 


Blacksmiths, 

$3.44. 
Boilermakers, 

$3.44. 
SkiUed 

mechanics, 

$3.44. 
Railroad  car 

repairman, 

$3.34. 
Electricians, 

$3.44. 

Linemen 
$3.44. 


MachlnisU, 
$3.44 

Sheet  metal 
workers, 
$3.44. 


(7) 
TVA 


Blacksmiths, 

$3.fie. 
Boilermakers, 

$3.56. 


Electricians, 
$3.56. 


Machinists, 
$3.56. 

Sheet  metal 
workers, 
$3.66. 


(8) 
Building  trades 


Chicago 


Boilermakers, 
$5.40. 


New  York        San  Frand 


Boilermakers, 
$6.21. 


Electricians, 
$4.05. 


Machinists, 
$5.10. 

Sheet  metal 
workers, 
$5.35. 


Carpenters, 
$3.34. 

Painters, 
$3.34. 

Pipefitters, 
$3.44. 

Laborers, 
$2.41  and 
$2.48  (2 
leyels). 


Carpenters, 
$3.47. 

Painters, 
$3.47. 


Laborers, 

$2.44. 


I  Carpenters, 
$5.50. 

Painters, 
$4.60. 

Pipefitters, 

$5.40  to 

$5.44. 
Laborers, 

$3.78  to 

$4.60. 


Electricians, 
$5.32. 


Machinists, 
$6. 

Sheet  metal 
workers, 
$5.40. 


Carpenters, 
$5.05. 

Painters, 
$4.80  to 
$6. 

Pipefitters, 
$5,466. 

Laborers, 
$4.47  to 
$5.45. 


Boilermakers, 
$6.45. 


Electrician 
$5,804  to 

$5jt8n 


Machinists, 
$5.76 

Sheet  metal 
workara, 
$5.35  to  $5.62. 


Carpenters, 

$4,875. 

$5,225. 
Painters, 

$4.07. 

Pipefitters, 

$5,665  to 

$7,266. 
Laborers, 

$3,925  to 

$4,005. 


SOURCES 

(1)  I'  .8.  Department  of  Labor,  Bareeu  of  Labor  Statistics,  Jan.  1, 1066,  wasw. 
(^>i  Illinois  Ball  Telephone  Co.,  report  filed  Dee.  SI,  1066.  with  Fed«al  Cammiml- 
cnllons  Commission. 
'31  Table  A-7.  Maintenance  and  powerplant  occupations,  United  Statts,  Febniary 

1966. 


(4)  Area  wage  survey,  the  Chicago,  m.,  metropolitan  area.  Bulletin  No.  465-68, 
April  1966,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

(6)  Machinery  industries  occupational  earnings,  Chicago,  HI.,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

(6)  1966  report,  U.S.  Department  of  Navy,  Office  of  Industrial  Relations. 

(7)  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  ILabor  Council. 

(8)  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  July  1,  1966,  unirai  scales  of  wages  and 
hours  in  the  building  trades,  preliminary  reports. 
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Bbop  erafUmcn 

Nomberof 

axecutives. 

0ffl<!lal.i. 

Total 

Percent 

■xlKafl 

employees 

Number 

itiop 

■Bslatauu 

craftsmen 

Year: 

nea.. 

ISO,  000 

ia«2 

laooo 

I.«M.OSO 

ua6_ 

177,000 

10.  7S 

20.000 

1. 047,  oon 

»B7.. 

188.000 

11.12 

31,000 

1,  510.  000 

1«8.. 

112,000 

n  SI 

19.000 

1.S21.00U 

1«Nl. 

144.000 

U  M) 

ltt.000 

1. 24:^.  oon 

!«».. 

136,000 

11  M 

UI.Q0O 

1.  in.  (Ml 

IMl.. 

i2».nou 

II  M 

IR,  000 

i,wi;.iini) 

itaz.. 

12A.  000 

12.  OS 

10.000 

1.037,  oon 

1983.. 

123.000 

12.26 

18,000 

1,  0U3.  IJU) 

MM.. 

120,000 

i&a 

1«,000 

«(2.000 

IMS.. 

118.000 

11.23 

19,000 

962,000 

'  Table  n-18,  1966  Animal  Report,  RaUroad  Retln^ 
ment  Bottrd. 

Railroad  Mfiop  oraftamenl96S  {118.100)* 


Number 

Percent 

CoBipMad  years  ntmrrioa: 

A.  L«aB  than  10 

B.  10  to  19 

21.J00 
tff,  700 

H700 

24.J00 

18 
33 

C.  »to» 

D.  30  and  over..    . 

29 
30 

TotaL 

118,100 

lOO 

I  Tables  I  >  >*  and  D-10.  1966  Annual  Report.  Railroad 
Retirement  Kuard. 

Age  on   birthday   in   IMS 
Median  age.  49.3 

Under  20. 500 

20  to  24 4   jix) 

26  to  20 5  900 

30  to  34-- 7.  000 

35  to  39 13.  000 

40  to  44 14,  500 

45  to  49 16,  600 

50  to  54 _._ 15.  700 

65  to  59 16.800 

60  to  64 16   700 

65to69_.    6.4i>5 

70  and  over goo 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Is  there  not  a 
serious  overall  question  Involved  as  to 
whether  the  Congress  should  be  used 
on  »  piecemeal  basis  for  collective-bar- 
gaining purposes? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
basic  and  a  very  serious  question  In- 
volved as  to  whether  we  should  act.  not 
as  an  appellate  body,  because  we  have 
not  even  bothered  to  read  the  briefs  In 
meet  Instances,  but  as  a  body  to  post- 
ix>ne.     I  do  not  favor  that  road. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  resolution  before  us  will 
be  approved.  But  I  fear  we  do  this  too 
easily  and  without  proper  conslderaUon 
of  the  consequences. 

This  means  of  legislating  specific  com- 
pulsory arbitration  became  precedent  in 
1M3.  Now  it  becomes  the  practice.  It 
becomes  habit,  and  It  Is  bad  habit. 

No  doubt  it  Is  the  easy  answer,  but 
not  a  good  one.  It  serves  as  a  palliative 
to  numb  our  senses  to  real  needs. 

Call  it  what  you  will,  this  Is  compul- 
sory arbitration.  Yet  we  offer  no  legis- 
lative guidelines,  policies,  or  procedures. 
It  Is  impractical.  It  is  a  great  delusion.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  resolution. 


Mr.  <X>HELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Mossl.  He  has 
stated  the  situation  as  I  see  it,  and  I  agree 
with  the  conclusion  he  has  drawn. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Congress, 
at  the  last  minute,  has  been  asked  to 
intervene  in  and  interrupt  the  process  of 
free  collective  bargaining.  Three  years 
ago  we  had  another  rail  dispute.  A  year 
ago  It  was  the  alrUnes.  Some  20  days  ago 
we  were  asked  to  extend  the  Ume  limit 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  the 
present  emergency.  So  this  is  not  a  new 
problem  but  once  again  we  are  being 
asked  to  provide  a  one-time,  stopgap 
solution.  I  do  not  think  this  is  tlie  proper 
way  for  Congress  to  proceed. 

Neither  do  I  feel,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mossl  has  made 
this  Important  point,  that  Congress 
should  be  asked  to  le»,'lslate  without 
knowing  all  of  the  facts.  Tliere  have 
been  no  hearings  that  I  know  of  In  the 
House  on  this  resolution  We  have  not 
heard  labor.  mana«ement.  or  Oovern- 
ment  witnesses  present  their  arguments. 
We  can  assume  that  a  national  emer- 
gency i.s  involved,  but  we  do  not  know 
to  what  degree,  or  whether  some  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  to  permit  the 
continued  shipment  of  vital  defense  and 
civilian  supplies.  Under  the  parliamen- 
tary limits  imposed  by  considering  this 
resolution  under  su-spension  of  the  rules 
we  do  not  have  time  to  get  answers  to 
all  of  the.se  question.s,  nor  do  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  perfectlnij 
amendments. 

I  do  not  say  that  Congress  should  not 
grant  an  extension  until  June  19.  but 
this  is  a  considerable  pert<xi  of  time  We 
have  already  extended  the  time  by  20 
days,  and  I  voted  for  that  extension.  But 
before  we  go  further  we  should  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  today 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  resolution  is 
going  to  pass.  But  I  Intend,  albeit  reluc- 
tantly, to  vote  against  it  because  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  an  lntellu:ent  way  to  legis- 
late or  to  run  a  railroad. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr   Pickle  1 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not 
question  the  need  for  us  to  act  today  to 
forestall  a  railroad  strike  that  can  do 
untold  damage  to  this  Nation  and  its  citi- 
zens. I  urge  immediate  and  swift  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  543. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  Uke  this  op- 
portunity to  reiterate  an  opinion  that  I 
have  expressed  many  times  already.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  way  the  Congress  al- 
lows itself  to  be  brought  Into  disputes 
such  as  the  railroad  strike,  and  I  should 
think  that  by  now  we  would  have  learned 
our  lesson. 

Last  year  during  the  deliberations  on 
the  airline  strike.  Senator  Morss  painted 
a  dismal  picture  on  the  future  of  Con- 
gress gettli\g  Involved  in  Individual  labor 


disputes.  He  said  that  action  such  as 
the  airline  strike  sets  the  pattern  for 
intervention  on  an  ad  hoc  basis;  and  that 
without  a  change  in  the  permanent  laws 
of  the  Nation,  we  would  increasingly  be- 
come concerned  In  these  matters.  I 
think  the  fact  that  we  have  twice  been 
faced  with  the  current  railroad  dispute 
bears  the  truth  of  this  prediction. 

Admittedly,  the  question  of  the  need 
for  governmental  intervention  Is  much 
stronger  in  the  railroad  strike  than  It 
was  in  the  airline  strike  last  year.  But  in 
my  estimation,  this  Is  all  the  more  reason 
to  have  a  permanent  law  on  the  books 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  threatened  railway  strike  is  an 
easy  case.  There  Is  very  little  question 
but  that  it  would  meet  the  test  of  caus- 
ing a  "national  emergencj-"  and  this  Is 
certainly  the  minimal  area  where  we 
should  have  permanent  dispositive  legis- 
lation. It  almost  goes  without  saying 
that  such  permanent  procedures  should 
be  extended  beyond  the  minimum  to  all 
cases  where  there  is  an  interruption  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  which 
substantially  threatens  to  deprive  a  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry  of  essential  trans- 
portation services. 

I  understand  that  the  executive  de- 
partment will  submit  to  Congress  within 
a  few  days  a  proposal  which  will  be  a 
general  recommendation  for  a  "final' 
solution  to  the  railroad  dispute. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  when  that 
business  is  dealt  with,  the  Congress  will 
take  the  initiative  at  least  to  consider 
some  of  the  permanent  alternatives  sug- 
gested and  pending. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hardb'  need  to  remind 
the  House  that  I  introduced  legislation 
on  February  16  that  would  have  offered 
several  alternate  solutions  to  the  current 
dispute. 

Repeatedly.  I  have  asked  for  hearlnp.s 
on  my  bill  and  similar  legislation.  And 
In  view  of  our  work  here  today.  I  would 
hope  that  hearings  will  be  called  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  adopt  permanent  pro- 
cedures In  labor  disputes. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  recommen- 
dations offered  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems have  as  a  central  theme  the  pres- 
ervation and  strengthening  of  collective 
bargaining— as  the  principles  of  my  bill. 
HR.  5638,  embody— that  a  workable, 
equitable,  national  labor  policy  In  this 
field  can  be  found. 

In  moments  of  passion  and  crisis,  such 
as  the  cunent  dispute  prompts,  we  are 
apt  to  be  asked  to  act  on  "harsh"  legis- 
lation. I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case, 
and  I  feel  that  no  one — the  executive 
department,  the  Labor  Department,  or 
the  Congress — really  favors  stern  and  re- 
strictive measures. 

Our  fears  of  this  highly  complicated 
and  technical  problem  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  compound  the  problem.  We, 
the  Congress,  must  face  up  to  it  and  act 
accordingly. 

If  we  do  not  take  action  on  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  for  this  Congress  to  go  on  and  on 
and  on,  on  a  piecemeal  ad  hoc  basis,  in- 
volving ourselves  In  this  situation.  I  do 
not  agree  that  the  extension  is  imllateral, 
that  it  would  help  or  hurt  only  one  side. 
I  do  say  that  all  parties  have  dealt  in 


good  faith.  That  includes  the  carriers 
and  the  unions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  point  a  finger  to 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Labor  De- 
partment, or  the  White  House — to  the 
executive  department — but,  Indeed,  per- 
haps we  should  point  it  to  ourselves  be- 
cause we  have  not  asked  for  hearings, 
and  if  we  do  not  take  action,  we  are 
going  to  have  much  harsher  choices  fac- 
ing us. 

What  I  have  proposed  on  this  floor  Is 
House  bill  5638.  It  is  only  one  of  two 
bills  pending  before  the  House.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  It  is  to  try  to  save  col- 
lective bargaining.  If  we  do  not  use  this 
vehicle,  or  something  similar  to  it,  then 
collective  bargaining— as  we  have  known 
it  and  which  has  generally  worked  well — 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  call  on  the  Congress  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  subject  on  the  solution  we  are 
going  to  try  to  develop  on  this  ad  hoc 
basis.  We  should  also  hold  concurrent 
hearings  on  this  general  subject.  Time 
is  running  out.  I  believe  the  American 
public  is  entitled  to  protection  and  to 
have  hearings  start  on  these  things  and 
start  immediately. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
!Mr.  SpbincerI. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve when  I  appeared  before  the  House 
20  days  ago — almost  that — and  we  asked 
for  an  extension  of  20  days,  until  mid- 
night of  May  3,  the  President  at  that 
time  was  in  a  very  difficult  situation.  It 
was  on  a  Monday,  and  he  was  going 
to  Punta  del  Este  on  Wednesday.  The 
leadership  of  both  parties  were  present, 
as  were  almost  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  who  are  on  the  Labor 
Committee,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

The  President  at  that  time  read  off 
some  figures  on  what  would  happen  If 
we  had  a  strike  and  the  railroads 
stopped  running.  I  will  not  go  into  those 
in  detail,  except  to  say  that  if  It  were 
armounoed  today  that  the  railroads 
would  stop  running  on  Wednesday  night, 
tomorrow  there  would  be  no  perishable 
goods  forwarded — 24  hours  before  such 
an  event  could  take  place.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  described  what  would 
happen  in  Vietnam.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  described  what  would 
happen  in  steel  and  in  automobiles.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  went  on  to  describe 
what  would  happen  in  some  of  the  other 
critical  industries  upon  which  Defense 
depends. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  this  morn- 
ing to  check  into  this  matter  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  I  find  that  what  was  said  20 
days  ago  is  Just  as  true  today  as  it  was 
then. 

I  retillze  that  when  we  come  to  a  cru- 
cial situation  such  as  this,  there  are  only 
two  votes:  "Yes"  or  "No."  No  one  comes 
to  the  well  of  the  House  and  says,  "May- 
be" or  "If  you  will  change  it  aroimd  a 
little  bit,  or  if  you  add  certain  amend- 
ments, I  will  be  for  It."  This  is  one  of  the 
situations  where  there  Is  no  other  an- 
swer except  "Yes"  or  "No."  That  is  the 
choice  we  are  faced  with  at  this  time. 

If  you  vote  "No,"  you  are  willing  to 


accept  the  responsibility  of  cutting  off 
those  services  not  only  needed  in  this 
country,  but  also  needed  by  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam. 

There  simply  Lb  no  way  of  evading  this 
kind  of  responsibility,  regardless  of  what 
our  philosophic  beliefs  may  be  about  the 
whole  question  of  bargaining  between  la- 
bor and  management.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion we  are  faced  with  today,  and  we 
have  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that. 

Bflay  I  say,  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
anyone  who  may  vote  no.  He  may  feel 
his  conscience  so  dictates,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  vote  as  his  conscience 
tells  him. 

I  will  admit  that  the  President  very 
carefully  limited  what  he  Is  going  to  send 
down  here.  The  President's  letter  on 
April  26  to  Mr.  Speaker  and  to  the  Vice 
President,  uses  these  words : 

TblB  additional  period  will  give  the  Con- 
gress time  prudently  to  consider  legislation 
which  will  protect  the  public  interest. 

And  these  are  the  three  Important 
words — "In  this  case." 

The  President  does  not  say  anything 
about  sending  legislation  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  which  he  had  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  In  Janu- 
ary of  1966. 

I  believe  some  Members  are  under  the 
Impression  that  the  President  will  send 
down  here  some  general  legislation  to 
meet  Issues  on  this  subject  In  all  in- 
stances. By  the  paragraph  I  have  read  in 
this  case,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.  I 
believe  the  President  will  send  down  rec- 
ommendations only  for  a  solution  which 
he  considers  a  solution  In  this  particu- 
lar case. 

I  may  have  a  statement  to  Issue  a  little 
later  In  the  day  on  this  particular  point, 
but  I  do  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
Members  at  this  time,  and  that  Is  my 
understanding  of  what  the  particular 
paragraph  means. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRXNOER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  wiU  hap- 
pen If  we  do  not  pass  this  measure?  That 
Is  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

There  will  be  a  strike,  starting  tomor- 
row at  midnight. 

What  effect  will  that  have  upon  the 
country,  not  only  internally  but  also  in 
connection  with  responsibilities  abroad? 

I  listened  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mossl,  for  whom 
I  have  great  affection  and  high  regard. 
I  do  not  see  where  any  of  us  would  dis- 
agree with  much  of  what  he  said,  but  we 
are  faced  with  the  Immediate  situation. 
Most  of  his  remarks  were  addressed  to 
new  legislation,  long-range  legislation. 
That  takes  time. 

My  friend  talks  about  meeting  around 
the  clock.  We  are  practical  men.  We  know 
it  is  Just  impossible  between  now  and 
tomorrow  night  at  midnight  to  enact 
permanent  legislation. 

So  I  accept  everything  my  friend  from 
California  says  as  true,  and  we  bM  can, 
but  it  is  Irrelevant  at  this  particular  time 
with  the  situation  which  faces  the  coim- 
try. 

I  urgently  urge.  In  the  interest  of  our 
country  and  of  our  people,  the  suspension 


of  the  rules  and  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenpore  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNC) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  supporting  this  legislation  today 
only  on  the  basis  that  we  were  assured 
at  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  on  last 
Friday  that  the  President  would  specifi- 
cally ask  for  this  extension  and,  in  addi- 
tion, he  would  subfnlt,  I  believe  either 
today  or  tomorrow  or  no  later  than 
Wednesday,  his  ad  hoc  solution  to  the 
current  problem;  and  with  the  further 
anticipation  that  we  would  have  a  gen- 
eral legislative  recommendation  in  the 
labor-management  field  rather  shortly. 
The  latter  is  long  overdue.  The  Presi- 
dent said  his  recommendations  would  be 
forthcoming  in  his  January  1966  state  of 
the  Union  message.  It  is  now  16  months 
later  and  labor-management  problems 
are  mounting  almost  daily.  Something 
must  be  done,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  there  is 
nothing  in  this  message  that  says  that, 
but  if  my  distinguished  minority  leader 
says  that  was  his  understanding,  it  is 
certainly  in  the  record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  said  the  President  was  well 
aware  a  year  ago  in  January  that  a  sit- 
uation of  this  kind  could  develop,  and 
at  that  time  said  that  he  would  send 
legislation  to  Congress  dealing  with  labor 
and  management  disputes.  For  the  life 
of  me  I  do  not  understand  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  almost  year  and  a 
half,  that  such  legislation  has  not  been 
forthcoming  from  the  White  House. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  I  think  legisla- 
tion should  necessarily  originate  in  the 
OfBce  of  the  President.  Far  from  It,  but 
having  told  Congress  that  he  would  Initi- 
ate legislation,  and  with  recognition  that 
this  problem  as  weU  s^  others  In  the 
labor-management  field  would  have  to 
be  faced,  it  is  unbelievable  that  the  Presi- 
dent failed  to  act  during  the  last  15 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  further 
procrastination  in  this  matter  and  I  will 
vote  against  the  resolution. 

Tlfe  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired.  All 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss], 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DingellI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  imd 
Foreign  Commerce  for  the  patient  way 
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In  which  he  has  approcu^hed  this  very 
dlfDcult  problem,  and  I  want  to  thank 
my  very  dear  friend  from  California  for 
yielding  me  this  brief  time,  which  I  know 
comes  very  dearly  to  him  under  the  pro- 
ceedings we  have  before  ua  today 

I  rise  to  express  great  unhapplness 
over  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today 

I  rise  to  point  out  something  to  labor 
and  management  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  We  probably  are  witnessing 
today  the  last  opportunity  for  labor  and 
management  to  get  together  not  only  to 
resolve  this  strike  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Pedersil  Government  but  also  to 
preserve  the  system  of  free  collective 
bargaining  which  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try today. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  labor  and  man- 
agement that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
legislation  which  will  be  coming  up  from 
the  White  House  will  entail,  nor  do  we 
know  what  the  legislation  that  will 
finally  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  will 
compel,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  certainly  some  form  of  compulsive 
settlement  of  this  dispute  Is  now  at 
hand. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to 
fix  the  blame  for  the  evil  situation  we 
see  in  the  negotiations.  I  think  It  is 
fair  to  say  it  takes  two  to  make  negoti- 
ations work  and  that  probably  there  is 
an  abundance  of  blame  to  be  shared  by 
both  sides. 

However.  I  would  point  out  both  to 
labor  and  to  management  that  I  do  not 
think  either  will  be  happy  with  the  re- 
sults that  will  follow  from  legislation  In 
this  area.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
If  we  go  to  compulsory  arbitration,  not 
only  will  labor  have  someone  tell  them 
what  price  they  will  receive  for  the  work 
of  their  membership,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining thereby  suffer  with  regard  to 
the  cost  of  wages  and  services  furnished. 
but  also  I  think  management  will  get  a 
new  partner  to  dictate  how  profits  are 
to  be  made  and  ultimately  to  dictate  how 
management  will  make  decisions  in  the 
railroad  industry. 

I  think  if  we  go  to  seizure,  the  result 
will  be  equally  unhappy  I  think  a  high 
duty  devolves  on  both  parties  here  today 
to  recognize  their  duty  to  protect  the 
great  system  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing which  has  worked  so  well  for  so 
many  years  In  this  great  country  It  has 
built  the  highest  standard  of  living  and 
one  of  the  finest  economic  systems  in 
the  world.  This  system  is  in  great  Jeop- 
ardy from  those  who  participate  in  it 
They  must  observe  where  compulsory 
arbitration  or  seizure  has  come  into  be- 
ing In  each  instance  it  has  been  des- 
perately unhappy  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  COHELAN 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINQELL. 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  command  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  fine  remarks  and  I  share 
tn  much  of  what  he  is  saying,  but  I  am 
wondering  why  the  committee  has  not 
held  hearings  on  this  subject.  The  gen- 
tleman and  the  distinguished  members 
d  the  committee  have  gone  through  this 
on  many  another  occasion  and  they  know 
the  values  involved.  Why  could  hearings 
not  have  been  held  ? 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to 


Mr  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man raise?  this  question 

Mr  MOfiS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  m  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr   NklsenI 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  with 
other  members  of  the  commlllee.  I  was 
at  the  White  House  when  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  a  20-day  extension  be- 
cause he  was  to  be  out  of  the  country 
at  the  time  the  strike  deadline  was  ap- 
proaching Certainly,  that  would  have 
been  no  time  for  a  strike  We  then 
granted  the  20-day  extension 

The  administration  Ls  now  asking  for 
euiother  47  days  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  fact  that 
the  President,  in  the  1966  state  of  the 
Union  message,  stated  the  following 

I  also  Intend  Ui  uk  Congreoa  to  consider 
meitsures  which  without  Improperly  Invading 
state  <ind  local  authority  will  enable  us  eHec- 
tlvely  to  deal  with  strikes  which  threaten 
Irreparable  damage  to  the  national  Interest 

I  think  in  these  47  days  we  can  have 
the  hearings  we  all  a^ree  we  should  have 
to  review  the  merits  and  dements  of  any 
proposals  which  may  b«'  submitted  As 
a  result  of  this  feelinK  on  my  part,  I 
Joined  with  others  in  voting  for  tills  reso- 
lution in  our  committee  this  morning. 
Now  I  hope  we  will  have  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  here  very 
shortly  so  that  proper  hearmgs  may  be 
held. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
mmute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vlrgina   (Mr    Staggers  1 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  say  again  what  I  did  when  I  first 
addressed  the  House  ThLs  is  an  emer- 
gency That  Is  the  Issue  before  us  There 
are  many  other  things  we  would  like  to 
discuss  I  will  agree,  as  the  Speaker  did. 
that  the  Issues  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia raised  are  pertinent  and  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  committee  at  the  proper 
time  I  am  certain  when  33  Members 
come  out  with  a  bill.  It  will  be  fair  We 
wnll  have  threshed  It  out  I  would  like 
to  agree  with  the  minority  leader  as  to 
what  took  place  at  the  White  House  last 
Friday  He  very  well  stated  the  case.  The 
President  said  he  would  come  up  In  a 
few  days  with  the  legLslallon  That  was 
in  his  message  I  thought  It  meant  this 
week,  I  will  say  He  did  point  out  to  us 
that  in  over  100  years,  no  one  has  yet 
devised  satisfactory  permanent  legisla- 
tion tn  this  area  He  told  us  he  had  sev- 
eral panels  of  the  be.sl  minds  in  America 
working  on  this  problem,  and  they  have 
not  solved  it  yet 

Mr  Speaker.  I  promise  the  Members 
of  the  House  that — although  we  have 
many  other  things  for  consideration 
which  are  important  to  the  Nation;  we 
commence  hearings  tomorrow  upon  the 
Comprehensive  Health  bill — when  that 
legislation  comes  up  from  the  President 
we  shall  cease  the  other  proceedings  at 
that  time  and  take  up  the  legislation  with 
reference  to  this  subject  and  attempt  to 
get  somehing  out 

Further,  Mr  Speaker,  we  shall  under- 
take to  make  the  legislation  as  equitable 
as  we  possibly  can  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  clialrmaii 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers),  and 
others,  for  the  assurances  that  we  have 
received  today. 

However.  Mr.  Speeiker.  in  view  of  the 
fact  of  the  intervening  period  of  time 
during  which  we  had  no  hearings  upon 
this  subject — when  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  equities  of  the  Is- 
sues Involved — I  continue  In  opposition 
to  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss]  has 
expired.    All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers  1  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res   543  >. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  302.  nays  56.  not  voting  75.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No  79) 


Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  Ul 
Anderson, 

Tenn 
Andrews.  Ala 
Aiinunzio 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Asplnall 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blnuham 
Blanton 
BoKK» 
B<jland 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnklcy 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brutznian 
Brown,  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
B\Uton 
Byrnes.  WLs. 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
CederberK 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Ci'lller 
Colmer 
CoQte 
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Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davts,  Oa 

DavU.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DinKell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondstjn 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards  La 

EllberK 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

E.shleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Oalinanakls 

Gannatz 

Oa  things 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Gilbert 

Ooodell 

Ooodllng 

Oubser 

Oude 

Ourney 

Hagan 


Haley 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wa«h 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harstaa 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Houneld 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N  C. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kelly 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kyroe 
Laird 
LAngen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 


McPaU 

Plmie 

Sprrngtr 

MrMII'*" 

Posig* 

Btaaord 

MacOreKor 

Poff 

Staggen 

Uachen 

PoUock 

Sunton 

Mahon 

Pool 

Steed 

MallUard 

Price,  Tex. 

Bteicer,  Arts. 

Marsh 

Pry  or 

Stepiiena 

MartUi 

Qule 

Stratton 

Mathlaa.  CalU. 

RalUback 

Btubblefleld 

Mathtaa.  Ud. 

RandaU 

Stuekey 

Matsuna«m 

Railck 

Taft 

May 

Reld.  HI. 

Taloott 

Mayne 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Taylor 

MeskUI 

ReUel 

Teague.  Oallf . 

Michel 

Relnee.kn 

Thotnpeon,  N.J. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

ThoDiaon,  Wla. 

Mills 

Rlegle 

Tleman 

MlnUta 

Riven 

Tuck 

Mink 

Roberta 

Tunney 

Minaball 

Roblson 

Dllman 

Mlze 

Rodlno 

Utt 

Monagan 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Vander  Jagt 

Montgomery 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Vlgorlto 

Moore 

Rosenthal 

Waldle 

Moorhead 

Roth 

Walker 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Roudebush 

Watkina 

Morse,  Maae. 

Rouah 

Watson 

Morton 

Rumsfeld 

Watu 

Moeher 

Ruppe 

Whalen 

Multer 

St  Germain 

White 

Myer» 

Batterfleld 

Whltener 

Natch  er 

Bchadeberg 

Whltten 

Npdzl 

Scheuer 

Wldnall 

Nelsen 

Schneebell 

Wlgglna 

Nichols 

Schwelker 

Wllllama,  Pa. 

O  Hara.  Ulch. 

Schwengel 

Winn 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Bcott 

Woltr 

Ot  linger 

Shrlver 

Wright 

Patmaa 

Slkea 

Wyatt 

Patten 

Sisk 

Wylle 

Pi-Uy 

Skubltz 

PettU 

Slack 

Yatea 

Phllbln 

Smith,  Calif. 

Young 

Pickle 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zablockl 

Pike 

Smith,  OUa. 
NAT8--6e 

Zlon 
1 

Adams 

Gonzalez 

Olaen 

Andrewa, 

Green,  Pa. 

Perklna 

N.  Dale. 

Groea 

Prtoe,IU. 

Barrett 

Grover 

Puclnakl 

Blatnlk 

Hawkins 

Reuaa 

Dolling 

Horton 

Rooney,  NY. 

Brock 

Johnaon.  Calif 

Roybal 

Burton,  C*i\.t. 

Karsten 

Ryan 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Kee 

Saylor 

Cleveland 

King,  Calif. 

Hcherle 

C-ohelan 

King,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Curtu 

Klrwan 

Snyder 

Dtilikl 

Kupfeiman 

Btelger,  Wla. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Kyi 

Thompiaon,  Oa. 

Farbsteln 

Leggett 

Vanlk 

Kelghan 

Madden 

Wampler 

Flndley 

Mom 

Wilson. 

Ford, 

Murphy,  m. 

Charlea  H. 

William  D. 

OUara,  111. 

ZwarJH 

Gallagher 

OTEonakl 
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Abbltt 

Gray 

Purcell 

Abernethy 

Green.  Oreg. 

QulUen 

Ajihley 

Onffltha 

Reea 

Ashmore 

HaU 

Reenlck 

Ayree 

Hal  pern 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Barlnc 

H«bert 

Roger*,  Colo. 

Blackburn 

Helstoakl 

Ronan 

Bow 

HuU 

Roatenkowakl 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hungate 

Bush 

Ichord 

St.  Onge 

CabeU 

Jaooba 

Selden 

Celier 

Karth 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Conable 

KluczynaU 

SuUlvan 

Conyers 

Kuykendall 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cowger 

Landrum 

Teneer 

Culver 

McBwan 

Udall 

Dent 

Macdonald, 

Van  Deerlln 

Derwlnskl 

Mass. 

Waggonner 

Dlggs 

Meeda 

Whalley 

Dow 

MUler.  Oalir. 

WUUama,  Mlaa 

Downlnc 

Morgan 

WllUa 

Evina,  Tenn. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

WUaon.Bob 

Flno 

NU 

Wydler 

Fisher 

OTfelU.  Maaa. 

Younger 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Paaunan 

Oardner 

Pepper 
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So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  543)  was 
passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H«bert  with  Mr.  Bow. 


Mr.  OTTeUI  of  Maasacbusetta  with  Mr. 
Oonable. 

Mr.  Bvlna  of  Tmneaaee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
daU. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  MUler  of  Gallfomls  with  Mr.  Bob  WU- 
■on. 

Mr.  Bogera  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Bonan  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  H\iU  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Oardner. 

Mr.  Tenaer  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Aahmore  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Oiler  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mra.  Qrlffltba  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Beenlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Mtirphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

BCr.  KluczynaU  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mra.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Paaaman  with  Mr.  Fiaho'. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Maaaachuaetta  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Calif  omla 

Mr.  WlllUma  of  Mlaaiaalppl  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Aahley  with  Mr.  CabeU. 

Mr  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Helatoskl. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  FiUton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Roatenkowakl  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Pennaylvanla. 

Mr.  PuroeU  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Reea. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  WUIU. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  836S.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  proeecutlon  of  projecta  In 
certain  comprehenalve  river  baaln  plana  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1039.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Poetmaster  General  tj  enter  Into 
leasee  of  real  property  for  perloda  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  yeara,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PERSONAL  ANNOX7NCEMENT 

Mr.  PHTTiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
the  record  of  today's  proceedings  to  show 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
IcsoRO]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Diacnmoir]  were  imable  to 
be  here  for  the  vote  on  the  legislation 
concerning  the  Railway  Labor  Act  be- 
cause they  are  out  of  the  city  on  official 
business  for  Mat  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  At  the  qwcific  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  they  have 
Joumejred  to  Otis  Air  Force  Base  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  conduct  an  on-the-spot  in- 
vestigation of  a  series  of  airplane  crashes 
at  that  installation. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SALINE  WA- 
TER CXDNVERSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  6133)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram, to  expand  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  July  3.  1952  (66  Stat.  328) ,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1961  et  aeq.),  la  hereby  further 
amended   as   foUows: 

(a)  In  section  8  strike  out  "$90,000,000. 
plus  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  and  appropriate  but 
not  to  exceed  $186,000,000."  and  Insert 
"$105,782,000,  plus  such  additional  sums  as 
the  Congresa  may  hereafter  authorize  and 
appropriate  but  not  to  exceed  $169,218,000,". 

(b)  In  subeectlon  2(b)  after  "laboratory," 
Insert  "test  bed,". 

(c)  At  the  end  of  subsection  2(b)  change 
the  semicolon  to  a  colon  an-l  add  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  any  test  bed  plant, 
module  or  component  costing  In  excess  of 
$1,000,000  shall  not  be  imdertaken  untU 
specifically  authorised  by  Congresa:  Provided 
further,  That  the  five  demonstration  plants 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  2.  1968 
(70  Stat.  1706).  as  amended  (42  V£.C.  1958 
( d ) ) ,  shall  hereafter  be  regarded  as  teat 
beds  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
but  the  provisions  of  sections  8  and  6  of 
such  Act  and  those  provlslona  of  aectlon  4 
relating  to  the  method  of  dlaposal  and  dia- 
posltlon  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  sliall  con- 
tinue to  be  applicable  to  them;". 

(d)  In  subsection  2(c)  strike  out  "dem- 
onstration" and  insert  "prototype". 

(e)  Add  a  new  section  9  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Sec.   9.   This    Act   may   be   cited   as   the 

'Saline  Water  Conversion  Act'.". 

Sec  2.  Of  the  amount  of  $106,782,000  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  aectlon  8  of 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act,  the  tm- 
approprlated  balance  of  $23,282,000  may  be 
appropriated  and  combined  with  $3,500,000 
heretofore  appropriated  but  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967,  to 
carry  out  the  program  dtulng  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  as  foUowa: 

(1)  Research  and  drvelopment  operating 
expenses,  not  more  than  $18,532,000; 

(U)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities,  not  more  than  $4,298,000; 

(lU)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation  and  maintenance  M 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  $2,190,000;  and 

(Iv)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  $1,762,000: 

Provided,  however.  That  expendlttires  and 
obligations  under  any  of  these  Items  except 
the  last  may  be  Increased  by  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  If  such  Increase  is  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  decrease  In  expenditures 
and  obligations  under  one  or  more  of  the 
other  Items,  including  the  last. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  frwn 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  and  to 
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amend  the  Saline  Water  Conservation 
Act  In  certain  other  respects.  This  is  the 
legislation  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Han- 
ssh],  last  Wednesday,  when  we  had  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill 
under  consideration.  In  explaining  why 
only  $7.5  million  was  included  in  that 
bill  for  the  saline  water  program.  As 
Mn.  Hansen  stated,  only  $7.5  million  re- 
mains of  the  amount  presently  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  this  program. 
and  authorizing  legislation  is  needed  be- 
fore the  full  program  for  fiscal  year  1968 
can  be  funded.  The  increase  in  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
provided  for  In  H.R.  6133  will  make  avail- 
able for  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1968 
a  total  of  $26,782,000.  which  is  the 
amount  recommended  in  the  President  s 
budget.  If  this  legislation  is  enacted 
without  undue  delay,  the  other  body  can 
eonalder  for  appropriation  the  full 
amount  recommended  in  the  President's 
budget  and  the  final  amount  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1968  can  be  de- 
termined In  the  conference  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition  to  authoriz- 
ing additional  appropriations,  this  legis- 
lation amends  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act  to  give  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  construct  and  use  test  bed  plants. 
which  are  intermediate-size  plants,  in 
the  research  and  development  work. 
With  this  additional  authority,  the  exist- 
ing demonstration  plants  can  be  Inte- 
grated Into  the  regular  research  program 
in  order  to  permit  them  to  be  used  as 
test  beds  In  conducting  further  research. 
The  basic  act  also  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating as  "prototype  plants  "  the  large 
plants  which  must  be  recommended  to 
the  Congress  and  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  They  are  now  re- 
ferred to  In  the  act  as  'demonstration 
plants."  These  changes  in  the  basic  act 
have  the  effect  of  clarifying  the  defini- 
tions for  the  fuU  sequence  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  process  and  conforming  the 
terminology  In  the  act  to  that  currently 
In  use  throughout  the  industry.  One  ad- 
ditional amendment  to  the  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee requires  that  any  test  bed,  plant. 
module  or  component  costing  irt' excess 
of  $1  million  must  be  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  only  for  fiscal  year 
1968  Is  an  outgrowth  of  action  taken  by 
the  89th  Congress  in  the  act  of  Augiist 
11.  1965.  The  Congress  then  had  before 
It  an  administration  proposal  calling  for 
an  extension  of  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  through  fiscal  year  1972 
and  a  $200  million  increase  in  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated.  In  our 
consideration  of  that  legislation,  we  con- 
cluded that,  while  it  was  appropriate  for 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  be  given  a 
firm  basis  on  which  to  plan  operations 
over  a  5-year  period,  the  program  should 
be  reviewed  annually  and  that  actual  ap- 
propriation authorization  should  like- 
wise be  sought  annually. 

Pursuant  to  the  1965  act.  the  legislation 
embodied  in  H_R.  6133.  as  introduced,  was 
recommended  to  the  Congress.  However. 
instead  of  going  along  with  the  year-by- 
year  authorization,  the  Department 
asked  for  the  authorization  of  approprl- 
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ations  for  3  years  and  made  Its  presenta- 
tion to  the  committee  on  that  basis. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee's  position 
has  not  changed  We  still  favor  a  year- 
by-year  program  authorization  act.  and 
we  are  convinced  that  this  can  be  done 
without  sacrificing  management  flexi- 
bility or  research  progress.  The  research 
and  development  programs  for  NASA, 
the  Defense  DepartnuiU.  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  are  authorized  year 
by  year  and  we  expect  to  handle  this  pro- 
gram. Wiich  now  Involves  a  sizable 
amount  of  money  In  the  same  way  The 
very  nature  of  this  program  makes  it 
quite  uncertain  from  one  year  to  the 
next  what  direction  the  research  effort 
should  take  and  the  committee  believes 
that  a  year-by-year  authorization  is  nec- 
essaiT  In  order  to  meet  its  oversight  re- 
sponsibility 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  was  first  authorized 
in  1952  It  was  hoped  that  the  American 
scientific  community  would  be  able  to 
quickly  provide  desalting  processes  for 
furnishing  cheap  water  Although  this 
goal  still  has  not  been  attained,  there  has 
been  progress  toward  economic  desalting 
and  certainly  we  now  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  One  measure  of  progress  in 
this  endeavor  to  develop  low-cost  de- 
salting proce.'vses  is  the  application  of  the 
technology  attributable  to  the  program. 
Primarily  as  a  result  of  this  Federal  re- 
search program,  a  new  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing industry  has  been  bom  More  and 
more  commercial  plants  are  being  built 
each  year  not  only  m  this  country  but 
in  other  nations  around  the  world. 
During  1966  alone.  US  manufacturers 
sold  desalting  equlpwnent  sufflclerit  to 
produce  an  additional  22 'a  million  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  daily.  Development 
progress  for  one  proc<«s — the  multistage 
distillation  process — has  advanced  to  the 
point  where  It  will  be  tested  In  a  large- 
scale  plant  in  the  expectation  of  show- 
ing water  production  costs  of  around  22 
cents  per  thousand  gallons  This  Ls  the 
metropolitan  water  district  plant  which 
this  body  approved  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
We  anticipate  that,  as  this  new  Industry 
expands  tmd  new  technology  is  acquired, 
we  will  reach  the  point  where  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  can  be 
phased  out  until  eventually  this  federally 
sponsored  research  program  can  be 
terminated 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  thoroughly 
examined  the  program  involved  in  this 
legislation  and  I  urge  approval  of  H.R. 
6133  as  amended  by  the  committee. 

Mr  8AYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H  R 
6133.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program, 
to  extend  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H  R  6133,  is  to  In- 
crease the  amount  autlionzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1968.  which  will 
make  available  for  1968,  a  total  of  $26,- 
782,000,  the  amount  requested  In  the 
President's  budget  H  R.  6133.  also  ex- 
pands the  changes  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  by  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of    'test  bed'    and  "prototype" 


plants  and  integrates  the  demonstration 
plant  program  Into  the  regular  research 
and  development  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  amusing  to  note  that 
on  April  20.  1967,  this  body  passed  H.R. 
207.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  lar^e 
prototype  desalting  plant.  Now,  we  are 
here  amending  the  basic  act  to  provide 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  the 
authority  to  participate  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  "prototype" 
plants.  This  "legislation  leapfrogging  " 
has  already  created  chaos  In  the  saline 
water  conversion  program.  And  :  should 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
supposedly  related  legislation  passed  by 
this  body  less  than  2  weeks  8igo  was  a 
grant-in-aid  to  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  California,  which  should  not 
have  been  considered  or  passed  until  this 
bill,  H  R.  6133.  was  considered  and  passed 
by  th's  House.  If  such  a  procedure  had 
been  followed.  I  think  that  legislation 
would  have  been  considered  in  a  much 
different  light  by  the  Members  of  this 
House  Such  action  was  a  deviation 
from  the  saline  water  convtrslon  pro- 
gram as  previously  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  legislation  now  before  this  House. 
amends  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram previously  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress I  have  supported  that  program  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  real  breakthrough  in  the 
desalting  processes  to  produce  potable 
water  at  reasonable  costs.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  to  determine  what 
progress.  If  any.  is  being  made.  After  15 
years  of  research  and  development  and 
the  expenditure  of  $110  million.  It  be- 
comes our  responsibility  to  carefully 
scrutinize  the  progress  of  the  saline 
water  conversion  program. 

Because  of  the  House  action  on  the 
20th  day  of  April,  the  House  stated  we 
did  not  need  to  worry  about  any  planned 
program  of  research  and  development 
In  the  saline  water  conversion  program, 
that  we  should  Just  "leapfrog  '  all  over 
everything  that  had  been  previously  out- 
lined by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  and 
go  right  ahead  and  spend  $72  million  as 
a  gift  to  the  MWD  and  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  produce  150  million  gallons 
of  water  a  day. 

I  tried  to  make  the  House  realize  on 
April  20  that  passage  of  H.R.  207  was 
the  wrong  procedure.  As  I  said  then  and 
as  I  reiterate  today— the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  has  never  built  a  plant  to  pro- 
duce 1  million  gallons  of  water  per  day 
on  a  sustained  basis.  Several  Members 
from  California  came  forward  and  said 
there  were  plants  in  existence  that  had 
produced  more  than  1  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day— and  I  do  not  deny  that — 
but  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  on  whom 
we  have  spent  $110  million  in  research 
and  development,  has  yet  to  construct 
a  plant  which  will  produce  1  million  gal- 
lons of  water  per  day  on  a  continuous 
basis  of  365  days. 

The  only  people  who  should  vote  for 
this  bill  are  the  32  Members  who  voted 
against  the  bill  on  April  20,  and  the  80 
Members  who  were  absent- 


Thls  bill  HJl.  6133  should  be  passed. 
I  would  hope  the  President  would  veto 
the  other  one  we  passed  on  April  20.  HH. 
6133  provides  the  procedure  which  the 
Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Saline  Water 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior asked  for.  HR.  6133,  expands  the 
authority  of  the  Offlce  of  Saline  Water, 
and  the  saline  water  conversion  program, 
by  authorizing  the  construction  of  test 
beds  and  prototype  plants,  and  allows 
the  demonstration  plant  program  to  be 
integrated  Into  the  regular  research  and 
development  program. 

This  is  the  bill  that  should  have  been 
brought  up  first  and  passed,  since  it  Is 
a  good  bill  and  since  it  says  to  the  Offlce 
of  Saline  Water  "we  have  hope  for  you — 
you  are  takmg  In  this  bill  the  right  ap- 
proach." 

The  bin  provides  the  money  for  1  year, 
and  requires  the  Offlce  of  Saline  Water 
to  come  back  each  year  to  the  respective 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  submit  a  progress  report. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  we  may 
give  them  additional  authorization  if 
they  show  progress  under  the  program 
that  has  been  approved.  If  they  do,  then 
I  am  sure  the  next  year,  and  in  the  sev- 
eral years  to  follow,  we  will  again  come 
before  the  House  asking  for  additional 
authorization. 

There  is  great  hope  that  the  Offlce  of 
Saline  Water  can  either  use  one  of  the 
three  methods  they  are  woiidng  on  now, 
or  we  hope  come  up  with  a  new  method 
which  will  produce  large  quantities  of 
potable  water  either  from  sea  water,  fnwn 
brackish  water,  or  mlnerally  charged 
water  in  some  sections  of  our  country. 
That  Is  the  challenge  I  think  exists  for 
the  Offlce  of  Saline  Water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  this  legisla- 
tion provides  the  authority,  flexibility, 
and  changes  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Offlce  of 
Saline  Water  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established.  I  support 
the  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 

The  SPEABIER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  6133,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


Last  Vttantuj  In  tbe  same  city,  29 
women—all  on  relief  rolls — graduated 
from  a  federally  sponsored  course  to  train 
nurses'  aids.  Today  they  are  off  wel- 
fare, working  in  hospitfds.  As  they  help 
themselves  and  their  families,  they  are 
helping  the  Nation  meet  its  critical 
shortage  of  health  workers. 

In  Chicago  last  simuner,  six  employ- 
ment offices  were  set  up  for  teenagers  im- 
der  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act — and  run  by  the  young  peo- 
ple themselves.  Through  these  centers, 
750  young  men  and  women  got  jobs. 
What  might  have  been  empty  summers 
became,  for  them,  a  satisfying,  produc- 
tive Ume. 

These  examples  of  progress  are  the  re- 
sult of  programs  begun  only  a  few  years 
ago — programs  which  reflect  the  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  a  positive  man- 
power policy. 

By  bringing  new  sklUs  to  thousands  of 
Americans,  these  programs  are  fueling 
the  ambitions  and  fulfilling  the  hopes  of 
many  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
condemned  to  idleness — not  by  choice 
but  by  lack  of  opportunity. 

This  manpower  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, submitted  imder  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  surveys 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  last 
year.  It  also  points  up  the  troubling  and 
persistent  problems  of  unemployment  In 
a  prosperous  economy — and  the  steps  we 
must  take  to  overcome  those  problems. 


MANPOWER  REPORT  TO  THE  CON- 
GRESS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  118) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  January  1»6«,  14  young  men— ^ilgh 
school  dropouts — enrolled  in  a  Baltimore 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Eight  months  later,  most  of  them  had  re- 
turned to  school,  helped  by  part-time 
work  and  wages  received  through  Job 
training. 


!••• — *  TKAa  or  Pmoouss 

An  effective  manpower  policy  depends 
on  a  healthy  economy.  In  1966,  this  Na- 
tion's imemployment  rate  dropped  below 
4  percent — reaching  a  13-year  low. 
Seventy-four  million  people  were  work- 
ing, nearly  2  million  more  than  when 
the  year  began. 

The  total  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  America  increased  to  a  historic 
$740  billion— 458  billion  more  than  in 
1965.  On  the  whole,  Jobs  were  paying 
better  than  ever  and  were  more  regular 
and  secure  than  they  had  been  In  many 
years.  More  than  98  percent  of  men  In 
the  labor  force  with  families  to  support 
were  at  work.  The  after-tax  income  of 
American  families  increased,  after  al- 
lowing for  price  increases,  by  3.5  percent. 
This  economic  progress  did  not  occur 
by  chance.  It  was  the  achievement  of 
business  and  labor.  It  was  the  result  of 
gradually  improving  education.  Much  of 
it  also  came  from  careful  efforts  by  Oov- 
enunent  to  encoiu«ge  and  sustain  eco- 
nomic growth — and  to  carry  out  humane 
and  positive  maniwwer  programs. 

Those  efforts — even  the  newest  of 
them — have  been  remarkably  fruitful. 
Through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
strengthened  by  the  1965  and  1966 
amendments,  and  through  other  progres- 
sive measiures,  we  have  taken  vital  steps 
to  assure  opportunity  to  all  our  citizens. 
By  the  end  of  last  year,  for  example, 
under  the  Bdanpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs : 

About  600,000  unemployed  and  under- 
employed workers  had  been  enrolled  in 
training; 


Three  out  of  four  trainees  who  com- 
pleted their  classroom  work  had  gone  on 
to  regular  employment; 

Nearly  nine  out  of  10  citizens  who  had 
completed  on-the-job  training  were 
gainfully  employed; 

Thousands  of  clUzens  most  in  need  of 
help — Negroes,  I»uerto  Rlcans,  Mexican- 
Americans,  and  other  disadvantaged 
young  Americans — had  received  train- 
ing; 

Workers  by  the  thousands  were  being 
trained  to  relieve  acute  manpower  short- 
ages In  the  health  fields  and  In  a  variety 
of  other  occupations. 

By  late  1966,  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act :  \ 

More  than  800,000  young  people  had 
received  a  new  start  through  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

Thousands  of  poor  boys  and  gtrls,  many 
who  were  at  less  than  a  fourth-grade 
literacy  level,  had  gotten  training  and 
Jobs  through  the  Job  Corps. 

Two  hundred  thousand  young  men  and 
women,  who  might  have  been  forced  to 
leave  college  because  of  financial  dif- 
ficulties, had  continued  their  education 
through  the  college  work-study  program. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand needy  family  breadwinners  were 
given  new  skills  through  the  work  ex- 
perience and  training  program. 

These  programs  are  helping  more  than 
a  million  Americans  each  year  to  gain  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  steady 
productive  emplojrment. 


THZ  PAKADOZ  Or  PSOSPERTT 

Our  manpower  programs  have  accom- 
plished much.  They  must  be  con- 
tinued— and  their  momentimi  Increased. 
For  the  year  1966  reminded  us  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  will  not,  by  Itself, 
eliminate  all  imemployment  and  under- 
emplojmient. 

Last  year  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  dropped  to  3.8  percent  and  the  rate 
for  married  men  to  below  2  pereent,  an 
Impressively  low  figure.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  complacent.  The  tragedy  of 
joblessness  Is  not  only  In  the  amount  of 
unemployment — but  In  the  kind  of  un- 
employment. 

Over  12  percent  of  our  young  people 
aged  16  to  19  were  still  looking  for  Jobs 
at  the  year's  end. 

Among  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups,  the  unemployment  rate  was  al- 
most double  the  overall  rate. 

In  slums  and  depressed  rural  areas. 
Joblessness  ran  close  to  10  percent.  And 
one  out  of  every  three  people  In  those 
areas  who  are  or  ought  to  be  working 
today  faces  some  severe  employment 
problem. 

Much  of  this  unemployment  occurred 
not  because  jobs  were  imavailable,  but 
because  people  were  unable  to  fill  Jobs,  or, 
for  various  reasons,  unwilling  to  fill  them. 
Often  the  Job  Is  in  one  place — but  the 
worker  in  another. 

Or  the  Job  calls  for  a  special  skill— a 
skill  the  tmemployed  person  does  not 
have. 

The  employer  insists  on  a  high  school 
diploma — but  the  Job  seeker  quit  school 
without  this  qualification. 

An  employer  demands  a  "clean  rec- 
ord"— but  the  applicant  has  a  record 
marred  by  a  Juvenile  arrest. 
A  Job  offers  1  day's  woric  a  week — but 
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the  woiicer  needs  5  days'  pay  to  support 
his  family. 

All  these  problems  ha7«  Iohr  been  with 
xm.  In  the  pa«t,  however,  they  were  of- 
ten obscured  by  general  unemployment: 
when  thousands  of  skilled  experienced 
workers  were  searching  for  work,  scant 
attention  was  paid  to  the  Jobless  high 
school  dropout. 

Today,  Illimilnated  by  prosperity,  these 
problems  stand  out  more  clearly 

At  the  end  of  1966.  about  2.9  mllllon 
workers  were  unemployed.  But  It  Is 
estimated  that  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  about  10  5  tniUion  workers  suffered 
some  unemployment 

About  three-quarters  of  the  10.5  mil- 
lion workers  were  only  temporarily  out 
of  Jobs — and  soon  found  work  The 
yoimg  worker  Just  entering  the  labor 
force  belongs  to  this  group:  the  bank 
teller  who  has  left  his  Job  to  seek  a  better 
one;  the  lathe  operator  who  has  t)een 
laid  off  while  adjustments  are  made  In 
the  production  schedule. 

We  cannot  eliminate  all  temporary  un- 
employment. In  a  free  and  mobile  so- 
ciety, people  must  be  able  to  change  Jobs 
and  get  better  ones;  workers  must  be 
able  to  leave  and  enter  the  labor  force 
at  will:  and  the  rate  of  production  of 
p<ullcular  firms  and  industries  must  be 
free  to  respond  to  market  forces. 

We  must  seek,  however,  to  minimize 
the  hardships  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment— 

By  making  it  unnecessary  for  young 
men  and  women  to  spend  long  weeks  Job 
hunting  after  they  leave  school; 

By  providing  greater  year-round  op- 
portunities to  seasonal  workers; 

By  improving  Job  referral  services  to 
bring  jobs  and  workers  closer  together. 

CXir  numpower  programs  seek  to  do 
Just  those  things — and  to  reduce  the 
waste  and  frustration  that  result  from 
even  short  spells  of  unemployment. 

But  our  manpower  programs  must  do 
more.  They  must  reach  the  workers 
who  are  unemployed  for  long  periods 
and  those  who  are  frequently  out  of 
work. 

Preliminary  estimates  from  our  labor 
force  survey  show  that  during  1966  there 
were  2.5  million  American  workers  who 
were  Jobless  for  15  weeks  or  more  during 
the  year.  Of  those,  about  700.000  were 
out  of  work  during  more  than  half  of  the 
year.  Another  one-half  to  1  miUlon  po- 
tecUal  workers  had  abandoned  the 
search  for  a  Job.  at  least  temporarily, 
and  were  not  even  counted  as  unem- 
ployed. Still  another  500.000  unemployed 
were  probably  missed  by  the  labor  force 
survey.  Others  were  employed  at  part- 
time  Jobs  when  they  needed  full-time 
work. 

Some  of  these  workers  should  not  be 
in  the  labor  force  at  ail,  including  those 
too  old  or  too  ill  to  hold  steady  Jobs 
These  people  can  be  helped  by  Improve- 
meots  In  our  health,  public  assistance. 
and  social  security  programs. 

Others  In  this  group  have  the  skill  and 
experience  to  find  and  hold  good  Jobs. 
They  can  be  helped  by  Improvements  in 
our  employment  services,  and  by  actions 
to  reduce  seasonal  unemployment. 

But  there  are  many  who  need  special 
manpower  services  before  they  <•<»"  be- 
came fully  adequate  workers  and  eam- 
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ers.  Precise  measurement  of  the  magni- 
tude ot  the  task  ahead  Is  difficult — 
Indeed,  Impossible.  But  we  csm  estimate 
that  there  are  roughly  3  million  poten- 
tial workers  who  can  be  helped  and  are 
willing  to  help  them.selves. 

These  are  the  dropouts — young  men 
and  women  who  have  left  school  with  in- 
adequate education  and  without  skills 
Lacking  experience,  they  cannot  find 
work;  lacking  work,  tliey  can  never  get 
experience 

They  are  older  workers  whose  obso- 
lete skills  are  useless  In  today's  Job 
market 

They  are  Negroes,  Me.xlcan-Amerl- 
cans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  others  barred 
from  jobs  by  other  p)ecple's  prejudice. 

They  are  the  illiterate,  the  migrants, 
the  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped, the  young  men  rejected  as  unfit 
for  military  service 

This  is  the  effort  that  has  to  be  made — 
to  reduce  unemployment  to  the  point 
where  all  that  remains  l.s  the  re.sult  of 
inevitable  movements  within  the  work 
force,  Irreducible  .seasonal  factors,  and 
a  small  number  of  people  whose  disad- 
vantages or  circumstances  preclude  their 
satisfactory  employment. 

The  remaining  problem  Is  formidable, 
and  its  solution  will  take  time  But  it  Is 
of  manageable  proportions 

Never  before  have  we  had  so  great  an 
opportunity — or  so  urgent  an  obliga- 
tion— to  bring  training  and  skilLs  to 
people  willing  to  help  themselves. 

These  Americans  need  hope,  not 
handouts.  Tliey  want,  and  deserve, 
work  and  training,  not  welfare. 

NrW    DDtSCTIONS    Of     IfAKFOWn    POLICY 

If  we  are  to  proceed  in  practical  ways 
to  a-vist  the  unemployed,  we  must  pursue 
five  new  directions  In  manpower  policy 

I     ■WT   MT-ST   BHIDCt  THE   GAP   BEl  WUN 
CDUCATInj*    AMD    WOKK 

Few  nations — perhaps  none — can 
match  the  achievements  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  None  equals  the  record 
of  our  economy.  Yet  our  youth  unem- 
pIojTnent  rate  is  the  highest  of  any  mod- 
em nation 

We  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  two 
out  of  three  young  people  who  do  not  go 
to  colleire  and  the  many  others  who  do 
not  finish  college.  As  cltlzen.s  and  sup- 
porters of  public  education,  we  should 
be  as  concerned  atwut  assisting  them  In 
their  transition  from  ."^chool  to  Job  as  we 
are  about  preparing  others  for  college. 

Too  many  young  men  and  women  face 
long  and  bitter  months  of  Job  hunting  or 
marRinal  work  after  leaving  school.  Our 
society  has  not  yet  established  satis- 
factory ways  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
school  and  work.  If  we  fall  to  deal  ener- 
getically with  this  problem,  thousands  of 
young  people  will  continue  to  lapse  into 
years  of  intermittent,  unrewarding  and 
menial  labor 

Our  interest  In  a  young  person  should 
not  stop  when  he  finishes — or  drops  out 
of — school.  Our  concern  should  become 
even  greater  then.  It  should  extend  to 
the  point  at  which  every  young  person 
becomes  self-sufllclent.  Any  other  view 
would  not  only  lack  humanity — It  would 
be  false  economy. 

Other  nations  liave  developed  broad 
industry   training   and   Intemstiip  pro- 


grams, offering  education  and  experi- 
ence to  young  people  entering  a  trade  or 
profession.  Still  others  have  established 
close  ties  between  educational  Institu- 
tions and  employment  agencies  at  all 
levels. 

We  can  profit  by  these  examples  If 
we: 

Build  Into  our  employment  system  a 
broader  concept  of  apprenticeship  and 
work  experience; 

Establish  In  our  educational  programs 
opportunities  for  students  to  learn  more 
about  the  world  of  work; 

Build  a  system  in  which  education  and 
work  experience  are  brought  together  to 
provide  the  kind  of  preparation  that  fits 
the  needs  of  our  society. 

To  achieve  these  ends,  I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  our  educational  programs 
suid  our  manpower  programs,  between 
learning  and  earning  In  America.  By 
more  closely  relating  the  two  we  can  re- 
duce the  high  unemployment  rate  among 
young  Americans. 

In  this  task,  the  Secretaries  will  con- 
sult State  education  and  employment 
agencies,  local  boards  of  education,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  leaders,  and  the  special 
Committee  on  Administration  of  Train- 
ing Programs  which  Congress  recently 
authorized.  They  will  also  review  such 
related  problems  as  the  difference  be- 
tween law^s  relating  to  the  school -leaving 
age  and  those  governing  the  age  for 
entering  ceitain  occupations,  and  any 
applications  of  minimum  wage  agree- 
ments, laws  or  practices  which  Inhibit 
experimentation  In  adding  a  work  con- 
tent to  educational  programs. 

1     W«     MUST    CONC«NT»ATI     OCm     KFTCWTS 

Six  years  ago,  general  unemployment 
plagued  the  country.  Nearly  7  percent 
of  our  workers  could  not  find  Jobs.  Every 
State  and  almost  every  city  suffered 
The  situation  was  far  worse  In  slums  and 
depressed  rural  areas  than  In  the  sub- 
urbs— but  unemployment  was  so  wide- 
spread that  It  had  to  be  fought  every- 
where. 

The  Nation's  employment  map  shows 
150  major  labor  areas.  In  March  and 
April  of  1961,  unemployment  In  101  of 
these  areas  exceeded  6  percent.  At  the 
end  of  1963.  38  of  these  150  areas  still 
suffered  high  unemployment. 

By  the  end  of  1966,  only  eight  of  the 
major  labor  areas  had  an  imemploy- 
ment  rate  above  6  percent.  An  expand- 
ing economy,  strengthened  educational 
programs,  and  public  and  private  man- 
power training  efforts,  had  created  Jobs 
and  trained  men  to  fill  them. 

But  2  million  Americans  needing  em- 
ployment assistance  still  remained— 
Americans  who  could  be  helped  and  who 
were  willing  to  help  themselves.  Educa- 
tion, training,  swift  economic  advances 
somehow  had  passed  them  by. 

Last  year,  to  develop  a  body  of  detailed 
Information  about  these  unemployed  cit- 
izens and  their  problems  the  Secretary  of 
L&bor  surveyed  imemployment  in  se- 
lected slums  throughout  the  country. 

This  survey  ooocluded  that: 

Unemployment  In  the  city  slums  Is 
three  Umea  higher  than  the  national 
average. 


One  out  of  three  potential  workers  in 
those  areas  Is  not  adequately  employed — 
including  those  who  could  be  working 
but  are  not;  those  who  are  working  part- 
time  but  want  full-time  jobs,  and  those 
who  are  working  full-time  but  earning 
substandard  wages. 

The  results  of  this  study  show  not  only 
where  the  unemployed  are  but  why  they 
are  Jobless.  The  study  concluded  that 
despite  the  spectacular  growth  of  our 
economy,  despite  Improvements  in  the 
human  and  social  conditions  of  American 
life,  the  unemployment  rate  in  many  of 
these  depressed  areas  is  as  high  as  it  was 
6  years  ago. 

To  the  extent  that  the  remaining  un- 
emplojmient  is  concentrated  in  these 
areas,  our  progranu  also  must  be  con- 
centrated. To  scatter  our  effort  now  is 
to  waste  It. 

I  have  asked  Congress  to  provide  an 
additional  $135  million  in  fiscal  1968 
under  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  for 
a  new  manpower  program  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  our  most  disadvan- 
taged citizens. 

With  these  funds,  we  can :       I 

Focus  our  services  more  sharply  upon 
areas  and  individuals  In  greatest  need. 

Tailor  these  services  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  individual — counseling, 
health  services,  training,  and  followup 
assistance  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Enlist  the  support  of  local  business  and 
labor  organizations — the  key  to  any  suc- 
cessful employment  program. 

But  the  need  was  too  urgent  to  permit 
delay.  Accordingly,  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Oin>ortunlty,  in  co- 
operation with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  begin  this  special  man- 
power program  immediately  with  all 
available  resources. 

Our  manpower  programs  also  must  be 
specially  aimed  at  two  other  groups: 
seasonally  employed  workers  and  the 
handicapped. 

Thousands  of  seasonally  employed 
workers  leau  hard,  uncertain  lives.  For 
them,  employment  is  determined  not  by 
their  abilities  or  opportunities  but  by 
the  calendar.  Among  them  are  con- 
struction workers  and  hired  farm  labor- 
ers— especially  migrant  farmworkers, 
who  pick  a  meager  living  from  the  soil, 
"traveling  everywhere  but  living  no- 
where." 

To  help  these  workers,  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
a  detailed  survey  of  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment — and  to 
find  ways  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

This  study  should  seek  methods  by 
which  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, through  their  contracting  proce- 
dures and  other  activities,  can  reduce 
seasonal  lags  in  employment,  especially 
in  the  construction  industry.  It  should 
explore  the  feasibility  of  a  migrant  man- 
power corporation  and  other  wasrs  to 
help  regularize  the  emplosrment  of  hired 
farmworkers,  particularly  migratory 
farmworkers. 

For  thousands  of  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  Americans,  employ- 
ment has  too  long  been  considered  an 


exclusive  concern  of  "charity."  Yet,  we 
know  that  many  handicapped  citizens 
can  learn  important  skills,  and  can  be- 
come effective  workers. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  explore  additional  ways 
in  which  business.  Industry,  and  govern- 
ment can  provide  more  meaningful  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  handicapped 
citizens. 

3.     WB     irUBT    MAXC    OU«     OVXRAIX     ICANPOWZB 
■JfUai    MOU    EmCIKNT 

Our  major  commitment  to  an  afiKrma- 
tive  manpower  policy  is  relatively  recent. 
Many  of  our  manpower  programs  are 
new,  and  we  are  still  building  the  ma- 
chinery to  carry  them  out.  By  a  com- 
bination of  law  and  delegation  of  au- 
thority, the  Department  of  Labor  has 
primary  operating  responsibility  for 
manpower  programs. 

But  the  problems  of  manpower  devel- 
opment cut  across  organizational  lines. 
They  are  closely  intertwined  with  prob- 
lems of  social,  economic,  and  educational 
development.  Accordingly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  established  close 
working  ties  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimlty,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  having  responsibilities 
in  these  areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  these 
new  working  ties  is  the  recent  delegation 
of  several  OEO  adult  work  and  training 
programs  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
These  arrangements  link  the  Labor  De- 
partment's responsibility  in  the  manpow- 
er area  with  OEO's  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating antipoverty  programs.  They 
provide  local  initiative  by  the  carrying 
out  of  local  programs  through  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  wherever  this  Is 
practicable. 

We  are  working  to  strengthen  those 
ties:  to  centralize,  consolidate,  and 
streamline  our  operations. 

The  task  of  manpower  development, 
of  course,  cannot  be  a  Federal  task  alone. 
Recogni^ng  this,  we  are  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams conducted  by  private  employers. 

As  the  demand  increases  for  workers 
with  special  skills,  we  should  take  posi- 
tive steps  particularly  to  encourage  pri- 
vate job  training  efforts: 

First.  We  must  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  our  plans.  I 
have  asked  Congress  to  provide  funds  for 
a  systematic  study  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  answer  these  questions:  What 
public  and  private  job  training  programs 
are  now  available?  Whom  do  they  serve? 
What  needs  remain  unmet? 

Second.  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  to  establish  a  task 
force  on  occupational  training.  This 
task  force,  with  members  drawn  from 
business,  labor,  agriculture  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  will  siirvey  training  programs 
operated  by  private  indtistry,  and  will 
recommend  ways  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  promote  and  assist  private 
training  programs. 

Third.  I  have  recommended  that  Con- 
gress provide  an  additional  $5.6  million 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  aid 
private  industry  in  experimental  projects 


providing  a  wide  range  of  services  and 
training  to  seriously  disadvantaged 
workers. 

Fourth.  I  tun  asking  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Agriculture  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  both  short-term  and 
future  manpower  needs  emd  the  supply  of 
workers  in  niral  America.  With  this  in- 
formation, we  will  be  able  to  plan  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  workers  and  of  our 
rural  economy. 

4.    WZ  MUST  MAKZ  MIUTABT  SEBVICE  A  PATH  TO 
PRODtrCTTVK   CAXZEK8 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  have  an 
opportunity  to  perform  vital  military 
service.  They  can  also  acquire  knowledge 
and  experience  to  prepare  them  for  civil- 
ian careers  after  their  service. 

In  fiscal  1966,  750,000  servicemen  com- 
pleted specialized  training  programs.  In 
almost  2,000  different  courses,  from  auto- 
mobile repair  to  aerospace  technology, 
these  young  citizens  have  gained  skills 
and  experience  which  help  them  to  ob- 
tain civilian  jobs. 

The  armed  services  have  also  made 
educational  growth  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  servicemen  through  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  Institute  and  other  edu- 
cational programs.  Nearly  80,000  service- 
men earned  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  diploma  last  year. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  laimched  Project  100,000  to  accept 
and  train  thousands  of  young  men  who 
were  previously  rejected  as  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service.  Under  this  program.  40,000 
young  men  are  Joining  the  Armed  Forces 
this  year;  100,000  will  Join  next  year. 
All  will  receive  specialized  training  to 
help  them  become  good  soldiers — and 
later,  productive  citizens. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  military  spe- 
cialists whose  training  does  not  lead  di- 
rectly to  civilian  employment. 

To  help  them,  I  have  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  make  available,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  in-service 
training  and  educational  opportunities 
which  will  Increase  their  chances  for  em- 
ployment in  civilian  life. 

6.  WZ  MtrST  WORK  TOWARD  A  MORI  COMPSEBEN- 
SIVZ    MANPOWER    PROGRAM 

If  our  manpower  programs  are  to  reach 
as  many  workers  as  they  must,  we  should 
strengthen  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment service  so  that  it  can  Improve  job 
placement,  provide  better  training  and 
job  Information,  and  offer  guidance  and 
counseling  to  all  those  who  need  these 
vital  services. 

A  sound  economic  and  manpower 
policy  also  requires  effective  measures  for 
maintaining  the  iiwome  of  the  worker 
and  his  family  when  working  patterns 
change. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  amend  the  un- 
employment insurance  laws  to  provide 
training,  guidsmce,  or  other  services  in 
conjimction  with  extended  benefits  to 
the  long-term  unemployed.  I  urge  Con- 
gress also  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
system  to  additional  workers,  to  estab- 
lish a  more  realistic  level  of  benefits, 
and  to  correct  the  abuses  which  occur 
within  the  present  system. 

Along  with  the  improvements  1  have 
proposed  in  the  soclsd  security  system 
and  our  public  assistance  programs,  these 
steps  will  enhance  the  lives  of  millions 
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of  poor  families  and  give  than  Incentives 
to  Improve  their  education  and  their  Job 
potential.  Further,  I  have  proposed  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that 
Job  Corpsmen.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpsmen.  and  others  encased  Ln  work 
and  training  under  that  act  should  be 
given  greater  Incentives  to  work,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  earn  more  without  a  cor- 
responding loss  of  welfare  assistance  to 
their  families. 

Our  economic  system  must  have  ade- 
quate "manpower" — but  manpower  Is  not 
enough.  The  economic  system  Is  a 
means.    Its  end  is  the  Individual. 

To  better  serve  the  deeper  purjxjse  of 
our  manpower  programs,  we  must  seek 
answers  to  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  unemployment. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide $20  million  for  a  special  census  of 
3  million  households  In  America. 

Among  other  data,  this  population 
census  will  give  us  vitally  needed  man- 
power Information  about  unemployed 
Americans.  It  will  provide  for  us  a  more 
complete  profile  of  the  jobless  worker. 
Where  does  he  live?  How  much  educa- 
tion and  training  does  he  have?  What 
are  his  health  and  economic  problems? 
What  other  obstacles  must  be  overcome 
to  find  and  hold  a  job? 

CONCLPSIOI* 

We  know  that  a  vigorous  economy  and 
•n  effective  educational  system  are  the 
bedrock  of  an  effective  manpower  policy. 
Our  economy  is  healthy,  and  our  un- 
employment rate  Is  low.     We  work  with 
constant  vigilance  to  keep  that  rate  low. 
The  18  landmark  educational  measures 
I  proposed  and  you  in  the  Congress  en- 
acted  are   symbols   of   our   belief   that 
education  is  the  most  important  Invest- 
ment we  can  make  In  the  Nations  future. 
Thus,  on  these  foundations — a  thriv- 
ing economy  and  educational  progress— 
we  can  shape  our  manpower  policies  to — 
Prevent   the   misuse,   and   nonuse.   of 
our  youth. 

Meet  squarely  the  problems  of  the  2 
million  Americans  who  need  employment 
assistance  and  who  stand  ready  to  help 
themselves. 

Meet  the  needs  of  a  burgeoning  econ- 
omy for  skilled  workers. 

Help  workers  with  special  employment 
problems — the  handicapped,  the  migrant 
worker,  the  armed  services  rejectee. 

Bring  workers  to  jobs  as  well  as  jobs 
to  workers. 

Develop  a  closer  partnership  with  busi- 
ness and  private  agencies. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  progress  of 
our  manpower  programs  over  the  past 
years.  This  progress  is  not  material  for 
bold    headlines:     quiet    victors    seldom 
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learned  a  skill  and  got  a  good  Job. 
The  father  of  five  who  might  have  waited 
in  line  for  his  relief  check — but  did  not 
because  he  was  trained  and  went  on  to 
steady  employment. 

The  yardstick  we  must  use  Is  not  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  past — but 
what  we  must  do  in  the  future. 

We  will  do  our  best.  We  will  try  and 
try  again.  We  will  never  lose  sight  of 
our  goal — to  i?uarant<^>  to  every  man  an 
opportunity  to  unlock  his  own  potential; 
to  earn  the  satisfaction  of  standing  on 
his  own  two  feet. 

Our  goai,  in  short,  is  to  offer  to  every 
citizen  one  of  the  greatest  blessings:  a 
sure  sense  of  his  own  usefulness. 

Lyndoi*  B.  Johnson. 

The  Wnn-K  Housk,  Afaj/  ;,  1967. 


or  under  iwrtlon  2103  oX  ttila  ttUe  tor  a  «pe. 
cUU -purpose  port  offlc*  buUdln^  luivlng  groM 
noor  space  esoeedlng  twenty  UjoujMUid  square 
feet,  the  Po»tma«t«r  General  aliall  tr&namit 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Work*  of  the 
Senate  naa  the  Ctommlttee  on  Port  Office  and 
CavU  Service  of  the  Hou«e  of  Representativet 
a  report  which  include*  a  full  and  complete 
•tatemeat  ooncernln*  the  need  for  auch  aji 
ftgreememt  and  the  facta  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed transaction. 

"(f)  A  statement  In  the  lease  agreement 
that  the  requirements  of  subseotlons  (d)  and 
(ei  have  been  met,  or  that  the  lease  agree- 
ment U  not  subject  to  these  subsecUons 
IsconcluslTe." 

(C)  The  text  of  secUon  3106,  UUe  39 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  a. 
follows:  "AgreemenU  may  not  be  entered 
Into  under  sections  2104  and  2105  of  this 
title  after  July  22.  1964,  and  under  secUon 
2103  after  June  30.  1873." 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL  TO  ENTER 
INTO  LEASES  OP  REAL  PROPERTY 
FOR  PERIODS  NOT  EXCEEDING  30 
YEARS 


One  man's  struggle  to  Improve  himself, 
to  learn  new  skills  and  discard  old  habits. 
Is  deeply  personal  and  often  painful. 

But  each  day  victories  are  being  won — 
In  dozens  of  neighborhood  youth  centers. 
In  scores  of  Job  Corps  camps,  in  thou- 
sands of  training  projects  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

Often  our  progress  is  measured  not  by 
what  happened  but  by  what  has  been 
avoided.  The  high  school  dropout  whose 
name  might  have  been  recorded  on  a 
police  blotter — but  was  not  because  he 


Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H.R.  8553,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  the  author- 
ity of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter 
Into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods 
not  exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other 
purposes,  is  on  the  Suspension  Calendar 
for  today.  However,  an  identical  bill. 
S.  1039,  passed  the  other  body  earlier 
today,  and  is  now  on  the  Speaker's  table. 
Therefore,  in  lieu  of  calling  up  H  R.  8553, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl.  S.  1039,  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  Into 
leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S  1039 
Br  u  mactfd  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rfprptentatirei  of  the  Untied  State*  of 
Ameru^  in  Congreu  aaaembled,  TTiat  (a) 
the  portlijn  of  secUon  3103 (a).  Utle  88. 
United  States  Code,  which  precede*  para- 
graph 1 3)  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  de- 
termines after  consultation  with  the  Admln- 
latratlon  of  General  Services,  that  It  la  not 
desirable  or  feasible  to  construct  a  postal  fa- 
cility under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1839,  as  amended  i40  U  S  C. 
601-615).  the  PuetmaBter  Oeneral.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  autht-Tlty  conferred  upon  him  by 
section  2102  of  this  title  may-  - 

•■(I)  negotiate  and  enter  Inui  lease  agree- 
ments which  do  not  bind  the  Oovernment 
for  periods  exceeding  thirty  years,  on  such 
terms  as  the  Postmaster  General  deems  to  be 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  United  State*,  for 
the  erection  by  the  lessor  of  special -purpose 
post  ufflce  buildings  on  lands  sold,  leased,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Portmaster  Gen- 
eral to  or  otherwise  acquired  by.  the  lessor:" 
(b)  Section  2103.  title  39,  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

°(d)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  spe- 
cial purpose  post  offlos  buildings'  means  a 
building  which  has  the  following  character- 
istics 

"(1)  it  is  situated  In  a  particular  geo- 
graphical location  to  make  It  convenient  for 
processing  mall; 

"(2>  It  Is  dsslgned  In  a  particular  oonHn- 
uratlon  to  make  U  convenient  for  processing 
mall,  and 

"(3)  AX  least  thirty  days  prior  to  sntertng 
Into   a   leaae   agreement    under    this    section 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  20  minutes 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  8553 
is  extremely  important  legislation.  The 
bill  was  favorably  reported  by  unanimous 
vote  of  my  committee  and  only  after 
receiving  very  careful  consideration. 

The  Postmaster  General's  30-year 
leasing  authority  for  acquiring  new 
postal  facilities,  along  with  his  author- 
ity to  condemn,  purchase,  and  dispose  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
leasing  program,  expired  at  midnight  last 
night.  April  30.  Prompt  enactment  of 
H  R.  8553  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
Post  Office  Depeu-tment's  continued 
ability  to  do  lU  Job.  In  fact,  the  De- 
parjnent  has  testified  that  tmless  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  the  "Postn-'aster 
General's  all-out  effort  to  avoid  catas- 
trophe in  handling  the  mall  explosion 
will  suffer  a  damaging  and  even  a  dan- 
gerou.s  setback." 

Today  we  have  a  mall  volume  that  ex- 
ceeds the  mail  voliune  of  the  rest  of  the 
world — o>er  80  billion  pieces  a  year— 
but  we  stil.  have  basically  the  same  posUl 
facilities  that  Postmaster  General  Jim 
Farley  had  back  in  the  late  1930's,  when 
the  postal  service  had  only  one-third  as 
much  mall  to  carry.  According  to  Post- 
master Oeneral  O'Brien,  this  is  the  im- 
portant factor  that  has  set  the  stage 
for    catastrophe." 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  H.R. 
8553  provides  for  no  new  authorities. 
It  simply  extends  for  another  5-year  pe- 
riod, to  June  30,  1972.  and  subject  to  cer- 
tain new  restrictions,  the  authority  that 
the  Postmaster  General  has  had  since 
1954  to  enter  Into  long-term  leases  for 
postal  facilities. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  srleld  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels]  who  will  discuss  the  legislation 
In  full  deUil. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  has  sUted,  HH.  8553  a  bill 
Identical  to  S.  1039,  was  reported  unanl- 
mou.sly  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  It  was  also  reported  to 
the  full  committee  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Facilities  and  Modernization 
by  unanimous  vote. 
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Every  Member  of  this  House  Is  aware 
of  the  crisis  that  exists  In  the  postal  serv- 
ice today.  Mail  volume  will  have  In- 
creased to  83  billion  pieces  a  year  by  1968, 
up  23  percent  since  1963.  In  order  to 
handle  the  ever-increasing  volume  of 
mall,  the  Post  Office  Department  must 
acquire  7  to  10  million  square  feet  of 
additional  space  each  year. 

The  Department  acquires  new  space 
three  ways: 

The  lease  construction  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; 

The  Federal  construction  program  ad- 
ministered by  General  Services  Admin- 
istration; and 

The  postal  building  program  carried 
on  by  the  Department  under  delegation 
of  authority  from  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  1039  will  continue  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  General  tc  lease  space 
for  up  to  30  years  and  create  three  re- 
strictions not  contained  In  the  act  which 
expired  yesterday. 

This  is  the  third  time  In  as  many  Con- 
gresses that  we  have  considered  this  type 
of  legislation.  In  the  88th  Congress  the 
Postmaster  General's  authority  to  ac- 
quire and  dispose  of  sites  and  to  enter 
into  leases  for  periods  up  to  30  years  was 
due  to  expire  on  July  22,  1964,  and  by  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  88-480  we  ex- 
tended this  authority  until  December  31, 
1966.  In  the  last  Congress,  by  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  89-637,  the  authority 
was  further  extended  to  April  30, 1967. 

S.  1039  would  extend  for  an  additional 
5-year  period,  through  June  30, 1972.  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  sites  and  to  en- 
ter into  leases  for  periods  up  to  30  years. 
In  addition,  and  most  significantly,  the 
bills,  unlike  any  previous  legislation  on 
the  subject,  contain  three  important  re- 
strictions not  provided  in  existing  law. 
that  are  directed  at  certain  criticisms 
that  have  been  leveled  against  the  leas- 
ing program  in  the  past  few  years.  These 
new  restrictions  are : 

First,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
construction  of  a  leased  building  imder 
the  terms  of  the  new  legislation,  the 
Postmaster  General  is  required  to  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  thereafter 
to  determine  that  It  Is  not  desirable  or 
feasible  to  construct  a  postal  facility  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959: 

Second,  that  the  construction  under 
this  bUl  will  be  only  for  special-purpose 
post  office  buildings.  The  bill  defines  a 
special-purpose  building  as  being  one 
which  is  situated  In  a  particular  geo- 
graphical location  to  make  It  convenient 
for  mail  processing,  is  designed  In  a  par- 
ticular configuration  to  make  it  con- 
venient for  processing  mail,  and  is  not 
readily  usable  or  convertible  to  use  as  a 
general-purpose  office  building ;  and 

Third,  that  the  Postmaster  General 
submit  a  statement  explaining  all  aspects 
of  the  lease  for  each  special -purpose 
postal  facility  with  a  gross  floor  space 
exceeding  20.000  square  feet  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives at  least  30  days  prior  to  executing 
the  lease. 

Under  the  lease  construction  program, 
the  Departmttit  contracts  for  a  building 
of  certain  fljeclflcatltms.  Usually  the 
land  Is  either  under  option  to  or  owned 
by  the  Department,  and  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  building,  plans  may  be 
drawn  by  a  POD-hlred  architect  for 
buildings  over  50,000  square  feet,  or 
merely  outlined  In  a  document  of  specifi- 
cations. Buildings  ranging  in  size  from 
4.000  to  50.000  square  feet  are  bid  on 
tentative  drawings  EUid  firm  construction 
requirements.  The  successful  bidder  is 
then  required  to  retain  an  architectural 
engineering  firm  and  submit  detailed 
drawings  to  the  Department  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  length  of  the  desired  lease  term 
Is  determined  on  the  basis  of  foreseeable 
occupancy  needs.  Generally  this  is  re- 
lated to  the  size  and  cost  of  the  facility. 
with  a  30-year  term  being  used  on  the 
larger  facilities,  a  20-year  term  In  the 
medium-size  category,  and  less  than  20 
years  on  the  smaller  buildings.  Five- 
yesu*  renewal  options  are  required  as  fol- 
lows: four  on  a  10-year  basic  term;  five 
on  a  15-year  basic  term;  six  on  a  20-year 
basic  term;  eight  on  a  30-year  basic  term. 

Bidders  agree  to  construct  the  building 
called  for  by  the  design  data  and  rent 
It  to  the  Department  for  the  term  and 
the  renewal  options  in  the  bidding  docu- 
ments. Funds  expended  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  sites  and  AE  fees  are  repaid  to 
the  Department  by  the  successful  bidder 
so  that  the  project  Is  fully  financed  by 
the  successful  bidder. 

Where  leasing  Is  desirable  and  where 
long-term  occupancy  can  be  foreseen. 
the  30-year  lease  term  is  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  shorter  20-year  term 
that  the  Department  would  be  required 
to  use  If  this  bill  Is  not  passed.  The 
larger  leased  facilities,  where  the  Depart- 
ment needs  are  firm  for  30  years  or  more 
and  where  we  have  used  the  30-year  lease 
term,  are  special-purpose  buildings. 
They  have  built-in  features,  such  as  ab- 
normally high  ceilings  for  mechanization 
that  severely  limit  their  use  for  purposes 
other  than  mail  handling.  If  the  De- 
partment Is  forced  to  reduce  the  basic 
lease  term  on  this  type  of  facility  to  20 
years,  it  will  increase  the  annual  rental 
very  significantly  because  the  cost  of  the 
building  must  be  amortized  over  a 
shorter  period. 

To  summarize.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  30- 
year  leasing  authority  contained  In  this 
bill  should  be  continued  because — 

First.  It  Is  the  most  economical  meth- 
od of  procuring  space  where  long-term 
occupancy  is  projected  and  leasing  is  ap- 
propriate. 

Second.  The  30-year  term  enables 
the  Department  to  more  evenly  match 
space  costs  and  revenue;  thus  minimiz- 
ing Treasury  financing. 

Third.  Even  though  the  Department 
Intends  to  greatly  enlarge  its  Federal 
construction  program,  continued  30- 
year  lea^big  authority  is  essential  to  the 
develcwnent  of  facilities  where  Federal 
ownership  is  inappropriate. 

The  land  acquisition  and  disposition 
authority  contained  in  this  bill,  includ- 
ing the  all-important  condemnation  au- 
thority, shoidd  be  continued  because— 


First.  It  is  basic  to  a  competitive  lease 
construction  program  irrespective  of  the 
length  of  the  lease  terms. 

Second.  The  condemnation  authority 
protects  the  Post  Office  Department 
against  excessive  land  costs,  and  its  very 
existence  enables  the  Department  to  ob- 
tain options  at  fair  prices  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  obtainable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  pswsage  of 
S.  1039. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  glad  to  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  When 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  to  use  land  which  a  local 
community  owns  and  Is  willing  to  offer  to 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and,  through 
an  authority,  to  build  a  post  office,  why 
is  priority  not  given  by  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  to  such  an  offer? 

As  an  example,  I  have  objected  to  a 
post  office  being  built  on  private  land, 
and  to  private  land  being  condemned, 
when,  in  one  community,  the  local  com- 
munity, by  its  governmental  authority, 
is  willing  to  give  the  land  free  for  the 
period  of  the  term  of  the  lease,  at  no 
cost.  Instead  of  that,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment spent  $50,000  to  $100,000  to 
buy  and  condemn  land  at  a  place  where 
the  local  community  objected  to  the  post 
office  being.    I  could  not  stop  it. 

How  do  we  get  around  that?  I  be- 
lieve the  local  community  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  say  where  the  post 
office  should  go,  when  it  has  a  civic  cen- 
ter and  wants  it  to  go  in  its  own  civic 
center. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  There  may  be  many 
reasons  why  the  Department  may  reject 
esi  offer  of  land,  even  if  given  free  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Today 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  volume 
of  mail.  I  indicated  in  my  statement 
only  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  volume 
of  mail  has  increased  by  23  percent  over 
the  past  5  years.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  volume  of  mall  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, conservatively,  at  a  rate  of  about 
3  percent  or  more  per  year. 

The  Post  Office  Department  faces  a 
crisis  today.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  resolve, 
"How  are  we  going  to  give  American 
business  and  American  taxpayers  better 
service?" 

They  propose  to  erect  speclal-purr>ose 
and  Federal  buildings.  These  buildings 
are  of  tremendous  size. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  me 
Just  pose  the  policy  question.  'When  the 
local  community  objects  to  the  location 
of  a  post  office  in  that  community,  not 
only  by  citizens'  petitions  but  also  by 
local  government  action,  which  shall  pre- 
vail, the  national  policy  or  the  policy  of 
the  local  community? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  genUemsm.  but  I  wish  to  make 
one  further  statement,  since  I  did  not 
finish  my  previous  statement. 

The  Department  is  the  best  judge  as  to 
its  needs.  I  believe  it  is  a  question  of 
need.  The  question  is.  What  is  best  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
American  public? 
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I  tun  Blad  to  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pemuylvania. 

Mr.  CORBEm.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  genUeman  that  today  I  can- 
not— nor  can  he — know  what  the  think - 
tng  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  in 
this  particular  Instance. 

However.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  bill,  as  It  is  advocated 
today,  has  a  provision  for  oversight  of  all 
these  leases.  Hence.  If  the  people  of  a 
community — or  my  distinguished  col- 
leairiie  from  Pennsylvania — have  a  com- 
plaint to  make,  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
ao  under  the  new  restrictions  which  are 
Included  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comment. 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
point  I  am  making  Is.  the  local  commu- 
nity decides  It  wants  a  civic  center,  amd 
It  wants  the  U.S.  post  office  put  In  that 
dvlc  center. 

However,  the  U.S  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, In  order  to  serve  certain  businesses 
or  certain  drlvelns  or  certain  supermar- 
kets, decides  it  would  rather  have  a  box. 
which  Is  simply  a  store  front  with  no 
decoration  and  no  civic  improvements 
whatever,  near  those  particiiiarly  fa- 
vored businesses.  I  would  not  even  want 
to  infer  how  those  businesses  get  so  fa- 
vored. Here  Is  the  point :  The  civic  com- 
munity, the  citizens  and  the  government. 
all  want  It  to  go  In  a  civic  center,  and 
the  businesses  then  say.  "No.  Just  put  It 
over  near  us  in  a  little  box."  Of  course. 
that  makes  tills  particular  supermarket 
or  supermarkets  the  possessors  of  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  the  others. 
which  I  think  is  wrong.  I  have  objected 
to  It  strongly.  So  much  so  that  I  said 
do  not  build  the  post  office  at  all,  and  I 
waa  very  quickly  overruled  by  the  US. 
Port  Office  Department. 

Mr.  POOL.     Mr.  Speaker,   would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.     I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  POOL.     We  had  a  similar  situa- 
tion In  Dallas  with  technicalities  and  a 
hassle  about  the  price  of  the  property 
The  property  being  con.idered  for  the 
port  office  site  would  coet  about  t5  mil- 
lion.    This  went  on  for  6  or  8  monttis 
with  nothing  being  done.     Of  course.  I 
had  originally  proposed  the  post  office 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  and 
I  had  been  waiting  4  years  to  get  some 
acUon.      They    could    not    arrive    at    a 
proper  price  for  the  property  and  would 
not  pay  |5  million  for  It.    I  did  the  very 
•Mae  thbig  that  you  are  talking  about 
here.    I  got  the  city  council  to  resolve  to 
sell  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  40  acres 
at  $1  a  square  foot     Now.  that  Is  a  real 
dump  price.     Downtown  the  price  has 
been  $18  to  »30  a  square  foot,  which  was 
out  of  the  question  In  this  case.     Also, 
thla  la  on  an  expressway  which  connects 
with  all  of  the  other  expressways  and 
will  allow  fast  transit  of  the  mall  from 
Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  and  all  of  the 
northwest  Texas  places. 

Some  of  the  city  fellows  there  objected 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  not  putting  It 
downtown  and  that  I  was  putting  it  out 
In  a  community  called  Oak  Cliff,  where  I 
was  bom  and  raised,  which  was  a  part  of 
mjr  district.    The  fact  Is,  though,  I  saved 
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the  Federal  Oovemment  |4  million.  It 
Is  now  located  on  a  better  facility,  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  this  par- 
ticular case  overruled  some  of  the  city 
fellows,  you  might  say  But  who  Is  go- 
ing to  determine  what  the  local  commu- 
nity wants  and  who  Is  going  to  do  what? 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr  DANIELS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  making  a  very 
good  point,  but  here  Is  a  case  where  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department  was  going 
to  get  the  land  free  In  a  civic  center  for 
putting  up  a  post  office  even  to  the  point 
where  the  local  community  would  estab- 
lish an  authority  and  rent  the  building 
to  the  post  office  with  no  profit  In- 
stead of  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
goes  In  and  condemns  it  and  does  ex- 
actly the  opposite;  that  Is.  paying  the 
highest  price  I  wish  I  was  either  In  the 
gentleman's  party  or  had  his  magnetism 
-so  I  could  .say  myself,  as  the  gentleman 
did.  how  you  overruled  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  they  did  what  you 
wanted.  They  certamly  do  not  do  what 
I  want,  because  I  objected  to  the  post 
office  completely,  and,  boy,  that  post 
office  is  right  where  they  put  It 

Mr  DANIELS.  I  wlU  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  there 
has  betn  criticism  leveled  at  this  pro- 
gram I  have  already  stated  to  the 
House  that  we  iiave  proposed  by  this  bill 
something  new.  We  are  proposing  three 
new  restrictions,  one  of  which  requires 
the  Post  Office  Department,  before  they 
enter  into  a  30-year  lease  on  a  special 
purpose  building,  to  file  somettilng  in 
the  nature  of  a  prospectu.s  outlining  all 
of  the  details  of  the  lease,  not  only  with 
this  Subcommittee  on  Post  Office  but 
also  on  the  Senate  side  with  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  there,  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  entering  Into  the  lease  so  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
details  I  do  not  think  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  dare  ride  roughshod 
over  any  objections  of  the  Members  of 
this  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  asked 
that  question  of  Mr.  Colfman.  who  rep- 
resented the  Post  Office  Department  at 
the  hearing,  and  he  indicated  they  would 
be  very  relucUnt  to  override  the  wishes 
of  the  Memt>er8  of  this  House  or  the  sub- 
committee which  would  have  Jurtsdlc- 
Uon  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  PULTON  of  Penruylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr  DANIELS  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Penrvsylvania 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  hope  the  author  of  this  bill 
will  show  and  hidicate  the  legislative  In- 
tent, that  where  there  Is  a  clvtc  center 
In  the  community  and  the  community 
seeks  to  protect  the  civic  center,  that  the 
US  Post  Office  Department  shall  not 
choose  between  or  be  affected  by  the 
large  supermarkets  and  that  one  does 
not  have  advantage  over  the  other  but 
that  the  local  areas  affected  siiall  be 
consulted 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DANIBLa.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Also,  let  the  legislative 
intent  show  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment should  make  the  surveys  and  per- 
form the  woik  necessary  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  flow  of  traffic  and  the  ease 
of  iiandllng  large  trucks  and  other  neces- 
sary equipment  used  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  that  the  community 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  Depart- 
ment getting  the  mail  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  confronted  today  is  a  bogged  up 
situation  because  of  too  many  people 
wanting  special  favors  from  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  can  hope  to  do  Is 
to  try  to  help  the  Post  Office  Department 
get  the  mail  delivered  and  to  obtain  for 
It  the  necessary  access  roads  with  which 
to  accommodate  these  large  trucks,  and 
get  them  out  onto  the  large  roads  m 
order  to  deliver  the  mall 

Mr  DANIELS  Your  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  does  not  Intend  that  the  local 
community  considerations  should  be 
overriden  by  our  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. If  they  decide  they  want  a  past 
office  In  a  clvlc-type  community  center 
or  have  that  Judgment  overruled  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  It  Is  not  my 
opinion  that  this  Is  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CORBETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sdmply  wish  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr  DahiilsI  has  very  accurately 
described  the  points  contained  in  this 
pn>po«ed  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
restrictions  provided  in  the  bill  will  take 
care  of  any  legitimate  objections  such  as 
were  Just  voiced  during  the  recent  col- 
loquy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
the  bill.  S.  1039,  should  pass  unanimously, 
as  the  companion  bUl,  H.R.  8553,  which 
bill  was  reported  out  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
unanimously 

However.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  take  1  minute  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  our  new  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
DttlskiI,  should  be  congratulated  for 
having  brought  this  bill  here  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  consideration,  with  the 
unanimous  backing  of  the  gentleman's 
committee,  which  backing  has  frequently 
been  true  In  this  committee.  This  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
done  Its  work  well  and  has  Ironed  out  the 
differences  as  contained  In  the  bill  as 
proposed  by  the  other  body  and  as  is 
presented  over  here  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  which  has  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  THOMPSOif]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  had  Jurisdiction  over  H.R. 
8553,  a  bill  Identical  to  S.  1039  now  under 


consideration,  I  want  only  to  reaffirm  my 
support  of  the  bill  and  the  support  of  the 
the  other  mlirorlty  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sendee. 

A  review  of  the  testimony  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  to  the  subcommittee  there- 
of, convinced  me  and  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  of  Its  value  and  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
upon  the  legislation  now  pending  before 
us. 

In  additional  views  to  the  report  on 
H  R.  8553.  a  bill  which  is  Identical  to  S. 
1039,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I 
sought  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  continuous  review  of  the  longtime 
leasing  program  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  necessary.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
vide tlie  efficient  and  professional  postal 
service  which  the  American  public  de- 
mands and  deserves. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  provides 
a  measure  of  congressional  oversight,  and 
though  it  Is  not  as  great  as  I  would  like, 
I  feel  It  Is  a  useful  and  Important  feature 
of  the  bin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  had  the  imanl- 
mous  approval  of  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  I  recommend  Its 
passage,  as  reported. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  tlmie  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
pentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  William 

D.  PORDl. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  first  bill  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  on  since  I 
joined  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  90th  Congress,  and 
I  want  to  pay  my  thanks  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Facilities 
and  Modernization,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Joe  Pool,  who  was  taken  away 
from  us  during  part  of  the  deliberations 
on  this  bill  because  of  a  bout  of  illness. 

However,  Mr.  Spefiker,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  he  was  kept  away  from  actu- 
ally participating  In  the  hearings  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  kept 
his  finger  on  the  legislation  at  all  times 
and  kept  control  of  It  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  I  believe  the  House  should 
take  note  this  is  his  first  piece  of  legisla- 
tion as  chairman  of  that  very  important 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  city  of  Dallas,  where 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool] 
announced  the  construction  of  a  $28  mil- 
lion post  office.  Following  that  experi- 
ence. I  feel  this  piece  of  legislation  Is 
certainly  much  needed  to  keep  the  rest  of 
our  country  apace  with  Joe  Pool's  dis- 
trict In  Dallas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  aware  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  being  inun- 
dated with  mail.  The  U.S.  Post  CWoe 
Department  handles  more  mall  per  an- 
num than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined— a  total  of  over  80  billion  pieces. 

V/e  know  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  or- 
der to  provide  the  American  people  with 
the  postal  service  they  need  and  deserve, 
we  must  modernize  mall  handling  meth- 
ods and  equipment.  This  means  devel- 
oping fast  automated  mail  distribution 
factories  capable  of  moving  the  moun- 
tali\s  of  mail  generated  each  day. 


But  before  the  Post  Office  Department 
can  create  modem  mall  handling  cen- 
ters. It  is  azloauktlc  that  the  space  in 
which  to  Install  the  mttchlnery  most  be 
available.  This  Is  the  Importance  of  S. 
1039  which  we  are  considering  today. 

Most  urban  post  offices  were  built  in 
the  time  of  Jim  Farley,  and  are  outmoded 
structures  straddled  over  moribund  rail 
centers.  They  are  Inadequate.  They  do 
not  meet  today's  needs,  and  they  must  be 
replaced. 

8.  1039  will  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  leases 
for  special-purpose  mail-handling  facil- 
ities for  periods  up  to  30  years.  This  bill 
will  enable  the  Post  Office  Department's 
modernization  program  to  continue  and 
accelerate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  new  authority; 
it  is  simply  an  extension  of  power  the 
Postmaster  General  has  had  for  over  10 
years.  And  if  the  Department's  annual 
requirements  for  over  7  million  square 
feet  of  space  are  to  be  met,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  S.  1039  must  be  passed  today. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
two  Issues  Involving  S.  1039  which  have 
received  slight  notice  in  the  debate  today. 

The  first  Is  the  economy  Involved  in 
this  Wn.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
permanent  authority  to  enter  into  20- 
year  leases.  If  this  bill  is  not  passed, 
the  Department  will  be  forced  to  use  only 
its  20-year  authority  and  this  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  money.    Let  me  Illustrate. 

The  30-year  lease  is  used  for  large 
postal  facilities,  where  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  need  for  high  volume  service 
will  continue.  In  such  cases,  the  Post 
Office  Department  uses  the  30-year  lease 
rather  than  the  20  because  the  rent  Is 
cheaper.  The  reasonably  new  post  of- 
fice in  Detroit,  in  my  own  Wayne  County, 
Is  an  example.  The  Government  pays 
an  annual  rent  of  $1,370,743  under  a  30- 
year  lease;  the  ssune  structure  con- 
structed under  a  20-year  lease  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $1,518,500 
a  year,  or  an  annual  increase  of  11  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  important  as- 
pect (A  this  bill  irtiich  should  be  em- 
phasized Is  the  authority  to  condemn 
land,  which  this  bill  will  continue. 

The  fact  that  S.  1039  will  continue 
condemnation  authority  now  contained 
In  39  US.C.  2103  Is  very  important  to 
the  Post  Office  Department's  mo4emi- 
zation  program,  because  it  frees  the  Post 
Office  Department  from  the  threat  of 
speculation  with  land  on  which  they 
hope  to  lease  a  facility.  And  this  con- 
demnation authority  applies  to  the  20- 
year  leases  as  well  as  the  30-year.  With- 
out the  power  of  condemnation  the  De- 
jMulment  will  not  be  able  to  acquire 
much  of  the  land  it  needs,  or  it  will  be 
subjected  to  si}eculation -inflated  costs. 
This  alone  is  reason  enough  to  pass  this 
blU  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service  Committee  and  the 
subcMnmittee  which  reported  this  bill, 
I  support  and  urge  Its  passage  today. 
S.  1039  Is  identical  with  HJl.  8553. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  'Virginia  [Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 


support  the  bill  which  Is  being  oonMdered 
by  the  House  today.  I  would  reiterate 
that  It  does  have  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee. 

Ho'wever,  there  were  some  questions 
that  were  raised  In  the  subcommittee 
hearings  that  perhaps  should  be  men- 
tioned here  today. 

One  of  the  questions  was  the  length  of 
time  the  Post  Office  gives  to  the  commit- 
tees having  congressional  oversight  so  we 
may  consider  the  proposals  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion whether  it  should  be  60  days  rather 
than  the  30  days  provided  in  the  bill.  We 
were  assured,  however,  by  the  majority 
meml)ers  of  the  committee  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  give  us  as  much 
time  as  possible  with  a  minimum  of  30 
days. 

There  was  also  some  question  as  to 
whether  this  bill  should  be  extended  for 
a  5 -year  period  rather  than  perhaps  to 
1970. 

A  question  was  raised  &s  to  whether 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  be  do- 
ing this  leasing  or  whether  it  should  be 
done  under  the  general  authority  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

The  bill  was  brought  up  after  it  had 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  We  were  somewhat  imder 
the  gun  on  tills.  However,  the  subcom- 
mittee unanimously  felt  that  the  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  should  not  delay 
the  reporting  of  the  bill  to  the  House  for 
passage,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  wish  to 
mention  these  reservations. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  interested  in  this  so-called  legisla- 
tive history  wliich  I  heard  discussed  here 
a  moment  ago.  I  am  not  on  this  subcom- 
mittee, although  I  am  on  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  vTas  on  the  subcommittee  during 
the  last  session  when  we  p>assed  tills  leg- 
islation which  w£is  changed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, suid  that  is  the  recison  it  is  back  here 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave  had  good  relation- 
ships with  the  Division  of  Facilities.  They 
are  very  cooperative.  This  bill  certainly 
ought  to  pass  without  any  trouble  what- 
soever, but  the  matter  of  the  legislative 
history  should  not  be  left  as  It  Is  at  the 
moment. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Pdlton],  seems  to  indicate  that  If 
they  have  a  civic  center  then  they  should 
dictate  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
locate  the  post  office  at  the  civic  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  suggestion  Is  simply 
unreasonable  to  me.  Ttie  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  always  been  cooperative. 
They  will  listen  to  the  civic  leaders,  but 
after  all  they  have  the  responsibility  to 
determine  in  their  own  minds  the  best 
location  for  a  post  office.  Indeed,  that  Is 
their  responsibility  and  their  duty. 

They  have  to  make  up  their  own  minds 
to  determine  where  location  of  the  post 
office  shovUd  be  to  best  serve  the  public. 
We  cannot  buUd  post  offices  to  take  care 
of  civic  centers  and  to  bring  or  to  attract 
business   into   the  civic  center   or  the 
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■bopping  center.  We  have  to  build  post 
oOces  where  they  will  best  serve  the 
people. 

We  have  a  new  post  office  in  my  dis- 
trict. It  is  one  of  the  most  modem  In 
the  country.  It  Is  down  In  the  railroad 
area.  That  Is  where  the  mall  comes  In 
and  that  Is  where  the  mall  goes  out.  For 
many  years  this  post  office  was  In  the 
downtown  business  district  but  with  our 
modem  means  of  transportation  that 
have  changed  so  much,  Uiat  was  an  Il- 
logical place  for  It  to  be.  It  was  an  old 
building.  So  now  we  have  a  new  post  of- 
fice, but  It  is  way  down  In  the  center  of 
our  railroad  area  because  that  is  where 
they  can  most  efficiently  handle  the  mall 
that  is  coming  in  and  the  mall  that  is 
going  out  from  my  district  which  in- 
cludes Omaha  which  Is  one  of  the  major 
mall  centers  In  the  country 

I  do  not  want  to  have  the  so-called 
legislative  history  previously  mentioned 
to  stand  unchallenged — that  local  leaders 
shall  dictate  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment where  a  post  office  should  be.  Again 
I  say  they  have  been  very  cooperative 
They  are  going  to  listen  to  the  local 
leaders  but  they  are  going  to  malce  the 
final  choice  and  they  are  going  to  deter- 
mine what  location  will  best  serve  the 
people  that  that  post  office  is  built  to 
serve. 

I  wonder  If  that  would  not  be  the 
same  view  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  hold? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  view  expressed  here  today 
Before  the  Department  chooses  a  site  we 
have  a  new  Department,  which  this  Con- 
grees  created  last  year,  which  is  known 
as  the  Department  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, which  will  go  out  and  make  an 
investigation  and  find  a  place  or  at  least 
try  to  find  a  place  which  will  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Post  Office  today.  It  Is 
necessary  to  do  that  today  in  building  a 
large  facility  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
are  asking  for  this  30-year  authority  to 
build  a  special  purpose  building. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  aisked  me  a  question 
and  I  want  to  say  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly  and  congratulate  him 
on  the  statement  that  he  has  made.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  so  show. 

Mr.  CORBBTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  House  suqiend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  S.  1039. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  B.R.  8553.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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CERTIFICATE  OP  ELECTION  OP 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL.  JR. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  communication  which  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mat   1,  1967 
The  Honorable  the  Spsakei. 
House  of  Repretentativea 

Dkas  Si*  :  A  certificate  of  election  showing 
the  election  of  Adam  Clatton  Powbu,,  J«.,  as 
a  Representative-elect  to  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress from  the  Eighteenth  Congreaalonal  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occurring  as  a.  result  of  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  278,  90th  Congress,  first 
session.  Is  on  flle  in  this  offlce 

In  accordance  with  3  US  C   26  and  rule  m, 
section    637,    Rules    of    the    House   of   Repre- 
sentatives    this    matter    Is    submitted. 
Respectfully  yours. 

W    Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,  V  S  Home  of  Representative*. 


PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr  LENNON  Mr  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inqu.ry 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry, 

Mr  LENNON  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
with  your  permL&slon  preface  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  with  a  very  brief 
statement 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
do  so, 

Mr  LENNON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  I 
am  sure  other  Members  have,  the  record 
of  the  colloquy  that  took  place  between 
you,  Mr  Speaker,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  Mr  Gross)  and  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  I  would 
like  to  read  this  concluding  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Speaker: 

I  can  say  t  )  the  gentleman  that  from 
the  leaderships  angle  my  present  Impres- 
sion la  that  the  next  move  Is  up  to  Mr 
Powell 

Mr  Speaker,  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry Is,  Will  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  to  take  affirmative  tiction  in 
view  of  the  resolution  that  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  March  1  of  this  year  with 
regard  to  the  possible  admission  to  this 
body  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Powell)'' 

The  SPEAKER  When  the  Member 
appears,  if  he  Is  challenged.  It  will  be 
a  matter  for  the  House  to  decide  and 
for  the  House  to  express  Its  will, 

Mr,  LENNON  The  House  member- 
ship will  be  duly  notified  before  such 
consideration  is  given  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Powell  1  ? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  stated  on 
FYlday  last  in  the  colloquy  that  took 
place  on  that  occasion  that  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  and  myself  have 
been  in  constant  touch  with  one  an- 
other, and  we  will  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  see  that  the  House  Is  given 
adequate  notice,  and  If  it  is  left  within 
the  control  of  the  leadership,  the  House 
will  be  given  notice. 

Mr,  LENNON.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  interest  in  the  Integrity  and  repu- 
tation of  the  House, 


REMOVING  PROMOTION  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  WOMEN  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES.  AND  FOR  OTH- 
ER PURPOSES 

Mr,  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  ( H  R 
5894)  to  amend  titles  10,  32,  and  37 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  restric- 
tions on  the  careers  of  female  officers  In 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HR    5894 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conjfress  assembled.  That  Utie  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows 

(1)  SecUon  123(a)  la  amended  by  striking 
out  ■•3391,", 

(3)  Section  810(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  service  la  the  Army  Reaerre,  Naval 
Reserve.  Air  Force  Reserve.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve" 

(S)  Section  591(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'a*  nursee  or  medical  spedalUta", 

(4)  Section  1006 (e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■3847."  and  "8847.". 

(5)  Section  1164  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "male"  la  subsecUon  (a),  all  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  and  "or  (b)"  in  subsection  (c) 

(6)  Chapter  63  la  amended  by  repealing 
section  1256,  striking  out  the  corresponding 
Item   In   the   analysis,   and   by   striking  out 

1265  or"  in  section  ia63(a). 

(7)  Section  1405  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "6399(c)    (S).". 

(8)  Chapter  307  U  amended  by— 

(A)  amending  secUon  3069  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••J  3069    Army     Nurse    Corpe:     composition; 
Chief  and  assistant  chief;  appoint- 
ment 
"(a)    The   Army    Nurse   Corp*   consists   of 
the  Chief  and  assistant  chief  of  that  corps 
and  other  officers  In  grades  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  ap- 
point the  Chief  from  the  officers  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  in  that  corps  whose  regular  grade 
Is  at>ove  major  and  who  are  recommended  by 
the  Surgeon  Oenerai,  The  Chief  serves  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary,  but  not  for 
more  than  four  years,  and  may  not  be  re- 
appointed. 

"(c(  The  Surgeon  Oenerai  shail  appoint 
the  assistant  chief  from  the  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  In  that  corps  whose  regular 
grade  is  above  major.  The  assistant  chief 
servee  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  but  not  for  more  than  four  years 
and  may  not  be  reappointed  to  the  same 
position."; 

(Bi  amending  the  te«t  of  section  3070  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
conslsu  of  the  Chief  and  assistant  chiefs  of 
that  corjjs,  other  officers  in  grade*  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  follow- 
ing sections — 

"(1)    the  Dietitian  Section; 

"(2)    the  Physical  Therapist  Section;  and 

"(3)    the  Occupational  Therapist  Section, 

"(b»  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  ap- 
point the  Chief  from  the  officers  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  In  that  corps  whoae  regular  grade 
la  above  captain  and  who  are  recommended 
by  the  Surgeon  Oenerai.  The  Chief  serves 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary,  but  not 
for  more  than  four  years,  and  may  not  be 
reappointed, 

"(c)  The  Surgeon  Oenerai  shall  appoint 
three  aaalstant  chiefs  from  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  In  that  corps  whoee  regular 
grade  U  above  captain.  Sacta  aaalstant  chief 
la  the  chief  of  a  aectlon  of  that  corps.  An 
aaalatant  ctxlef  servea  during  the  pleaaure  of 
the  Surgeon  Oenerai,  but  not  for  more  than 


four  years,  and  may  not  be  reappointed  to  the 
same  poelUon."; 

(C)  amending  the  text  of  section  3071  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Women's  Army  Corps  consists  of 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director,  other  offi- 
cers in  grades  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  enlisted  members. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  ap- 
point the  Director  from  the  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  In  that  corps  whose  regular 
grade  is  atx)ve  major.  The  Director  Is  the 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  on  Women's  Army 
Corps  matters  and  serves  during  his  pleasure, 
but  normally  not  for  more  than  four  years. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  ap- 
point the  Deputy  Director  from  the  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army  In  that  corps  whose  reg- 
ular grade  Is  above  major.  She  serves  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary,  but  normally 
not  for  more  than  four  years, 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  des- 
ignate the  positions  that  he  finds  necessary 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  He  shall  fill  those 
positions  from  officers  of  that  corps  who  are 
on  active  duty  and  whose  Regular  or  Reserve 
grade  Ls  above  captain.  An  officer  holding 
such  a  position  serves  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Secretary,";  and 

(D)  amending  the  Item  In  the  analysis 
relating  to  section  3069  to  read  as  follows: 
"3069,  Army  Nurse  Corps:  composition;  chief 

and  assistant  chief;    appointment." 

(9)  Chapter  331  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  the  designation  "(a)"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  section  3200,  and  the 
words  "2,800,"  and  adding  the  words  "such 
numbers  as  may  t>e  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary,"; 

(B)  striking  out  section  3206(b); 

(C)  striking  out  the  designation  "(a)"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  section  3207,  and  the 
words  "360,"  and  adding  the  words  "such 
numbers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary"; 

(D)  striking  out  section  3207(b); 

(E)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3209(b) ; 

(P)  striking  out  column  2  and  footnote  3 
of  the  table  in  section  3211(b)  and  redesig- 
nating column  3  as  "Column  2"; 

(O)  striking  out  "3304,"  In  section  3212; 
and 

(H)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
sections  3218(a)   and  3316(b): 

(10)  Chapter  335  la  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "Elkcept  for  officers  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps,  vacancies"  In  section  3298 
(b)  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "Vacan- 
cies"; 

(B)  amending  section  3299  by  striking  out 
",  except  as  provided  in  subsections  (f)  and 
(g),"  in  subsection  (a),  the  laat  sentence  of 
subsection  (c),  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  and 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection   (h); 

(C)  repealing  section  3304  and  striking 
out  the  corresponding  item  In  the  analysis; 

(D)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3305(a);    and 

(E)  striking  out  "other  than  officers  In 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  Army  Medical  Special- 
ists Corps"  In  the  catchllne  of  section  3305 
and  in  the  corresponding  Item  In  the  analy- 
sis. 

(11)  Chapter  337  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  subsection  (g)  In  section 
3366; 

(B)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  in  section 
3367; 

iC)  striking  out  the  dash  and  clauses  (1)- 
(3)  In  section  3370(a)  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "colonel."; 

(D)  striking  out  "field  grade  In  certain 
cases"  In  the  catchllne  of  section  3370  and 
In  the  corresponding  Item  In  the  analysis 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  In  each  case 
"grade  of  colonel  to  fill  vacancies"; 

(E)  striking  out  "In  a  reeerve  grade  below 


colonel  la  one  that"  In  the  second  sentence 
of  section  8883(b) ;  and 

(P)  repealing  section  3391  and  striking 
out  the  correapondtng  Item  In  the  analysis. 

(12)  Chapter  36?  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  repealing  section  3847  and  striking  out 
the  corresponding  item  In  the  analysis;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "except  as  provided  in 
aectlon  3847  of  this  title."  and  ",  and  each 
officer  In  the  reserve  grade  of  major  who  is 
assigned  to  the  Army  Nurse  Corpe,  Army 
Medical  Specialist  Corps,  or  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  who  has  been  recommended  for 
promotion  to  the  reserve  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Retired 
Reserve,  and  who  baa  remained  in  an  active 
status  since  that  recommendation,"  In  sec- 
tion 3848(a). 

(13)  Chapter  367  la  amended  by  repealing 
aectlon  3915  and  striking  out  the  correspond- 
ing item  in  the  analysis. 

( 14)  Chapter  613  la  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences  of 
aectlon  5140(a)  and  inserting  in  place  there- 
of the  following:  "An  officer  of  the  Navy, 
while  serving;  as  Director  of  the  Nurse  Corpis, 
haa  the  rank  of  captain  luiless  otherwise 
entitled  to  a  higher  rank  or  grade.  An  ap- 
pointment as  Director  does  not  disturb  an 
officer's  permanent  status  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Ntu-se  Corps."; 

(B)  amending  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6143(a)  to  read  as  follows:  "While  so 
serving,  she  has  the  rank  of  captain  In  the 
Navy  unless  otherwise  entitled  to  a  higher 
rank  or  grade.";  and 

(C)  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (e), 
and    (f)   In  section  6143. 

(16)  Section  6306  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows:  "While  so 
serving,  she  has  the  rank  of  colonel  unless 
otherwise  entitled  to  a  higher  rank  or  grade."; 
and 

(B)  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (e), 
and  (f). 

(16)  Chapter  531  is  amended  by  repealtng 
sections  6410  and  6411  and  striking  out  the 
corresponding  items  In   the   aneilysls. 

(17)  Chapter  633  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  in  section 
6444; 

(B)  amending  aectlon  6444(c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whenever 
the  needs  of  the  service  require  but  at  least 
once  annuaUy,  shall  compute  the  number  of 
rear  admirals  authorized  luider  this  section 
for  each  corps.  The  numbers  so  computed 
are  the  numbers  of  officers  serving  on  active 
duty  prescribed  for  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
in  the  corps  concerned.  However,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  at  the  time  of  making 
any  computation  \uider  this  section  that  the 
number  of  officers  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  service  In  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
in  any  of  these  corps  is  lesa  than  the  pre- 
scribed number  as  computed,  the  lesser  num- 
ber becomes  the  prescribed  number  for  the 
grade  of  rear  admirals  In  the  corpw  con- 
cerned."; 

(C)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  in  section 
6449; 

(D)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
section  6449(d); 

(E)  amending  aectlon  5462  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"i  5452.  Navy:  women  line  officers  on  active 
duty;   Marine  Corps:   women  offi- 
cers on  active  duty 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe 
the  number  of  women  officers  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  m  the  line  of  the  Navy  who  may 
hold    appointments    in    each    grade    above 
lieutencmt   (junior  grade)    and  the  number 
of  women  officers  serving  on  active  duty  in 
the   Bfarlne  Corps  who  may   hold   appoint- 
ments in  each  grade  above  first  lieutenant."; 

(F)  repealing  section  5453  and  striking  out 
the  corresponding  Item  in  the  analysis; 


(G)   striking  out  "or  5453"  In  section  5465 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "or  6452";  and 
(H)   amending   the   Item   in   the   analysis 
relating  to  section  5452  to  read  as  follows: 
"6452,  Navy:   women  line   officers   on  active 
duty;  Marine  Corps:  women  officers 
on  active  duty." 
(18)    Chapter  643  is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  clause  (1)  of  section  6702 
(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  board  for  each  corps,  other  than 
the  Medical  Service  Corps,  to  recommend 
captains  in  each  corps  and  conunanders  In 
the  Nurse  Corps  for  continuation  on  the 
active  list  or  to  recommend  captains  In  each 
corps,  other  than  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
and  the  Nurse  Corps,  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  each  consisting  of 
not  less  than  three  or  more  than  nine  officers 
serving  In  the  grade"  of  rear  admiral  or 
above."; 

(B)  striking  out  "and  the  Nurse  Corps" 
in  section  6702(a)  (2) ; 

(C)  striking  out  "captain"  In  section  5702 
(a)  (2)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "com- 
mander"; 

(D)  striking  out  "and  a  board  for  the 
Nurse  Corps  to  recommend  captains  and  com- 
manders for  continuation  on  the  active  list, 
each"  in  section  5702(a)  (3) ; 

(E)  striking  out  clauses  (5)  and  (6)  In 
section  6702(a); 

(F)  amending  the  first  sentence  of  section 
6702(b)  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  board 
convened  under  this  section  to  consider  of- 
ficers In  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Supply  Corps, 
the  Chaplain  Corps,  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  the  Dental  Corpw,  or  the  Nurse  Corps 
shall  consist  of  officers  In  the  corps  con- 
cerned, and  each  board  convened  under  this 
section  to  consider  officers  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  shall  consist  of  officers  in  the 
corps  indicated  in  subsection   (a)."; 

(G)  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of 
section  5702(c)  :  "However,  In  the  case  of 
boards  considering  officers  in  the  Nurse 
Corps,  the  Secretary  may  complete  the  mini- 
mum required  memberslilp  by  appointing  as 
members  of  the  board  officers  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Navy  in  the  Medical  Corps  serving 
in  the  prescribed  grades."; 

(H)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  sec- 
tion 5702(e); 

•  (I)  amending  the  first  sentence  of  section 
5704(a)  to  read  as  follows:  "At  least  once 
each  year  and  at  such  time  as  he  directs,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  convene  selec- 
tion boards  to  recommend  women  officers  In 
the  line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
grades  of  captain,  commander,  lieutenant 
commander,  and  lieutenant."; 

(J)  amending  the  first  sentence  of  section 
5704(b)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
shall  convene  selection  boards,  for  each  staff 
corps  In  which  there  are  women  officers  ap- 
pointed under  section  5690  in  this  title,  to 
recommend  women  officers  for  promotion  to 
the  grades  of  captain,  commander,  lieutenant 
commander,  and  lieutenant."; 

(K)  amending  the  first  sentence  of  section 
6704(c)  to  read  as  follows:  "At  least  once 
each  year  and  at  such  times  as  he  directs,  the 
Secretary  shall  convene  selection  boards  to 
recommend  women  officers  In  the  Marine 
Corps  for  promotion  to  the  grades  of  colonel, 
lieutenant  colonel,  major,  and  captain."; 

(L)  Inserting  "captain  (Navy)."  before 
"commander"  and  "colonel,"  before  "lieu- 
tenant colonel"  In  section  6707(a)(4);   and 

(M)    striking   out   clause    (1)    In   section 
6711(c). 
(19)    Chapter  645  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "Regular"  In  the  catch- 
llne of  section  5752  and  in  the  corresponding 
Item  of  the  analysis: 

(B)  striking  out  "on  the  active  list" 
wherever  those  words  appear  in  section 
5762(a); 

(C)  renumbering  clauses  (1),  (2).  and  (3) 
In   section  6752(a)    as  clauses  "(2)",  "(3)" 
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M!dA  "(4) ".  r«ap«cttTel7.  and  tnaertlng  the  fol- 
lonrlitg  new  clanae: 

"(1)  Four  TMu-B  In  the  grade  of  cotn- 
maiirter  tn  the  Nary  or  lieutenant  oolonel  In 
Vb»  Uarlne  Cotpa.-*; 

(D)  amen  fling  section  67K3  by  striking 
out  "aubeectlons  ( b )  and  ( c ) "  Ln  subaecUon 
(a)  and  inaertaig  tn  place  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (b)"  and  by  atrtUng  out  aubeecUon 
(c); 

(S)  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6700(a)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall  furnish  the  ai^ 
proprtete  aelectlon  board  convened  under 
etaapter  M3  at  this  title  with  the  number  of 
wonien  officers  tn  the  Une  of  the  Nary  that 
ai»y  be  recommended  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  oommander,  or  lieutenant 
commander  or  the  number  of  women  offl- 
eera  at  the  Marine  Corpa  that  may  be  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel, lieutenant  oolonel.  or  major": 

(F)  striking  out  "on  the  active  list" 
wherever  thoee  worda  appear  In  section 
57e0(b): 

(Q)  striking  out  "or  the  Medical  Service 
Oorpe"  In  section  67631  a)  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  "the  Medical  Service  Corpe. 
cr  the  Nurse  Corps"; 

(H)  striking  out  subsection  le)  In  sec- 
tion 6783: 

(I)  amending  the  first  two  sentences  of 
— etlon  5783  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  furnish  the  appropri- 
ate selectlock  board  coDvened  under  chapter 
MS  at  thla  title  with  the  number  of  women 
oAeafB  of  the  Navy  in  a  staff  oorpa.  other 
than  cffieers  of  the  Nurse  Oorpe  and  women 
vtKltmi  s  appointed  under  section  6674,  6678. 
M1V,  or  66ai  of  this  title,  that  may  t>e  recom- 
Htended  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, commander,  or  lieutenant  commander 
Thla  number  Is  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  number  of  such  women  staff 
oorpe  ofllcers  tn  the  promotion  aone  (or  the 
grade  and  corps  concerned;   and 

"(S)  a  fraction,  of  which  the  numerator 
la  tlie  number  of  women  line  officers  who 
ar*  placed  on  the  promotion  list  pursuant 
to  tbe  report  of  the  comparable  board  for 
tlie  selection  of  women  line  officers  convened 
In  the  same  flecal  year,  and  the  denomina- 
tor Is  the  number  of  women  line  officers  in 
tbe    proBaotlon    aone    considered     by    that 


fj)  amending  the  catchllnes  of  sections 
ATM  and  5766  and  the  corresponding  Items 
la  the  analysis  by  striking  out  in  each 
eaae  "male"; 

(K)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
in  section  5764 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
motion Eone  In  each  grade  for  women  officers 
In  the  line  of  the  Navy  tn  the  manner  pre- 
aeilbed  in  this  section  for  the  establishment 
at  promotloci  sones  for  male  Une  officers."; 

(L)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
in  MCtton  67M : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  esrtabllafa  a  pro- 
motion aone  In  each  grade  for  women  officers 
of  the  Marine  Corps  In  the  manner  pre- 
•ertbed  in  this  section  for  the  eatabllahment 
of  promotion  aooea  for  male  offloers ."; 

(11)  amending  section  &766(S|  by  striking 
out  ",  other  than  women  officers  appointed 
under  aecUon  6600  of  this  title,"  and  Inaert- 
inc  before  the  period  at  the  end  "or  for 
women  Une  oncera,  as  the  case  may  be"; 

(M)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
in  section  6767: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  detemcanes 
that  there  Is  a  position  of  sufficient  Impor- 
tanoa  and  responsibility  to  require  an  In- 
cumbent In  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  or 
brigadier  general,  and  that  there  Is  a  woman 
officer  of  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corpe  who 
la  best  qualified  to  perform  the  dutlee  of 
the  position,  he  may  deelgnate  that  women 
officer  to  hold  that  position.  A  woman  offi- 
cer so  designated  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral or  brigadier  general .    Such  an  appoint- 


ment Is  effective  on  the  date  the  officer  re- 
ports for  the  designated  duty  and  terminates 
on  the  date  she  Is  detached  "; 

lO)  striking  out  "Regular"  In  the  oateh- 
Une  of  section  9771  and  In  the  oorrespondlng 
Item  of  the  analysis; 

(P)  amending  section  6771  by  striking  out 
"on  the  active  list"  wherever  those  words  ap- 
pear in  subeectlons  (ai  and  (c)  and  amend- 
ing subsection  (b)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Women  officers  In  the  line  of  the  Navy 
and  women  officers  of  the  Marine  Corpa  who 
are  on  a  promotion  list  for  any  grade  above 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  Navy  or 
first  lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corpe  are,  In 
the  order  In  which  their  nan>es  appear, 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  grade  concerned 
as  vacancies  occur  In  that  grade  '; 

(Q)  striking  out  ",  other  than  women  of- 
ficers appointed  under  section  6690  of  this 
title."  Ln  section  5773  lal ; 

(R)  striking  out  "Kzcept  as  provided  In 
subsection  lO  each"  In  section  9T73|b)  and 
inserting  Ln  place  thereof  "Each"; 

(S)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  In  section 
5773; 

(T)  repealing  section  5774  and  striking  out 
the  correepondlng  Item  In  the  analysis: 

(U)  striking  out  "a  male"  wherever  thoee 
words  appear  In  aecUon  9776  ( a )  and  Inserting 
In  place  thereof  "An"; 

(V)  striking  out  "subject  to  subsections 
(di  and  (e),  an"  m  section  6776(c)  and  In- 
serting In  place  thereof  "An"; 

(W)  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (s) 
in  section  5776. 

(X)  striking  out  "appointed  under  section 
5590"  In  section  5778  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "selected  by  boards  convened  under 
secUon  5704"; 

{T)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  ln  section 
5782;  and 

(Z)  striking  out  cUuse  (1)  In  section 
5786;  ai     1 30 1    chapter  540  U  amended  by— 

(A;  adding  the  following  new  subaectlon 
In  section  5801  ; 

"(g)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  section,  a 
woinan  officer  who  Is  eligible  for  consid- 
eration for  promotion  by  a  selection  board 
convened  under  chapter  543  of  this  title 
shall  be  considered  to  be  on  a  lineal  list.", 

I  B  I  striking  out  'commander  or  lieutenant 
commander"  and  "lieutenant  colonel  or 
major"  In  section  5896(ai(7)  and  Inserting 
In  place  thereof  "captain,  commander,  or 
lieutenant  commander"  and  "colonel,  lieu- 
tenant  colonel,   or    major",   respectively; 

(C)  amending  subsections  (cj  and  (d)  of 
section  6800  to  read  as  follows 

"(c)  A  woman  officer  of  the  Naval  Reeerve, 
other  than  an  officer  Ln  the  Nurse  Corpe  or 
an  officer  appointed  under  section  6681  of 
this  title.  Is  In  the  promotion  eone  and  Is 
eligible  (or  consideration  (or  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  by  a  selection  board 
convened  under  this  chapter  when  any  wom- 
an officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who  is  junior 
to  her  Is  In  or  above  the  promotion  aone 
established  for  her  grade  under  section  6784 
of  this  title  or  when  her  running  mate  Is  In 
or  above  that  zone 

"(d)  A  woman  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reeerve  Is  In  the  promotion  zone  and  is 
eligible  (or  consideration  (or  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  by  a  selection  board 
convened  under  this  chapter  when  any 
woman  officer  o(  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
who  Is  Junior  to  her  Is  In  or  above  the  promo- 
tion zone  established  for  her  grade  under 
section  8763  of  this  title  or  when  her  run- 
ning mate  Is  In  or  above  that  zone":  and 

(D)  amending  the  text  of  section  5903  to 
read  as  follows- 

"(a)  An  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Is  considered  ss  having 
failed  of  selection  for  promotion  l(  - 

"(1)  he  Is  In  a  promotion  zone  established 
under  this  chapter: 

"(J)  his  name  Is  furnished  to  the  appro- 
priate selection  board:  and 

"(3)    he  Is  not  selected  for  promotion 

"(b)  An  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the 
Marine  Corpe   Reserve  whose   name   Is  with- 


held by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  sec- 
tion 6899(g)  of  this  title,  from  consideration 
by  two  selection  boards  for  promotion  to  the 
same  higher  grade  Ls  considered  as  having 
twice  failed  of  selection  for  promotion  to 
that  grade." 

(ai)  Section  6MS  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 

(23)  Chapter  666  is  amended  by  repealing 
section  0030  and  striking  out  the  corre- 
sponding item  In  the  analysis. 

(33)  Chapter  671  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  section  0334  to  read  as 
follows : 

"i  6334.  Ofllcers:   creditable  service 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  service 
as  a  nurse  Ln  the  armed  forces  before  April 
10,  1947,  Ls  considered  as  commissioned  serv- 
ice."; and 

I  B)  amending  the  Item  In  the  analysis  re- 
lating to  section  0334  to  read  as  follows: 
"6334.  Offloers:  creditable  service." 

(34)  Chapter  673  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  section  6370  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  at  the  beginning  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to 
women  officers  appointed  under  section  6690 
of  thla  title"; 

(B)  amending    the    catchllne    of    section 

6377  and  the  oorrespondlng  Item  In  the  anal- 
ysts by  striking  out  La  each  case  "or  for 
age"; 

(C)  amending  section  8377  by  striking 
out  "except  the  Nurse  Corps"  Ln  sulasectlon 
(b).  striking  out  subsection  (c),  and 
amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  not  on  a  pronu>tlon  Ust  and  If  not 
continued   on   the   active  list  under  section 

6378  of  this  title,  each  officer  serving  In  the 
grade  o(  commander  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy  in  ths  Nurse  0)rps  shall  be  retired  on 
June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  Ln  which  the  ofS- 
cer  Is  considered  as  having  twice  failed  o( 
selection  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain and  has  completed  at  least  twenty-six 
yesLTS  of  active  commissioned  service  as  com- 
puted   under  section   6388   of   this   title."; 

(D)  Inserting  "women  officers  appointed 
under  secUon  6690  of  this  title  or"  In  section 
6370(b)  after  "apply  to": 

(B)  amending  section  6396  to  read  as 
follows : 

"i  6308.  Regular  Navy;  officers  in  Nurse  Corps 
In  grades  below  oommander:  re- 
tirement or  discharge 

"(a)  An  ofllcer  on  the  active  IIK  of  ttie 
Navy  serving  in  the  grade  ol  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  Nurse  Corps  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6777  of  this  title. 
be  retired  on  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  officer 

"  ( 1 )   Is  not  on  a  promotion  list; 

"(3)  Is  considered  a«  having  twice  failed 
of  selection  (or  promotion  to  the  grade  o( 
commander;   and 

"(S)  has  completed  at  least  twenty  years 
of  active  commissioned  service  as  computed 
under  section   6388   of   thu   UUe. 

"(b)  An  officer  retired  under  this  section 
shall  be  retired — 

"(1)  In  the  highest  grade  satisfactorily 
held  by  her  on  active  duty  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  lower  than  her  perma- 
nent grade;  and 

"(2)  with  retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  2'i 
per  centum  of  the  basic  pay  of  the  grade  in 
which  retired  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  of  service  that  may  be  credited  to  her 
under  section  1405  of  this  title,  but  the  re- 
tired pay  may  not  be  more  than  76  per 
centum  or  leas  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
basic  pay  upon  which  the  computation  of 
retired  pay  Is  baaed. 

"(c)  An  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy  serving  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in 
the  Nurse  Corpe  shall  be  honorably  dis- 
charged on  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  tbe  officer 

'il)   Is  not  on  a  promotion  list;  and 

"(3)    has  completed  thirteen  years  of  ac- 


tive commissioned  service  as  computed  undw 
section  6388  of  this  title. 

However.  If  she  so  requests  she  may  be  hon- 
orably discharged  at  any  time  during  that 
fiscal  year. 

"(d)  An  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy  serving  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  In  the  Nurse  Corps  shall  be 
honorably  discharged  on  June  30  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  officer — 
"  ( 1 )  Is  not  on  a  promotion  list;  and 
"(2)  has  completed  seven  years  of  active 
conunlssloned  service  as  computed  under  sec- 
Uon 6388  of  this  title. 

However,  If  she  so  requests,  she  may  be  hon- 
orably discharged  at  any  time  during  that 
fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Each  officer  discharged  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  entitled  to  a  lump-sum  payment  equal 
to  two  months'  basic  pay  at  the  time  of  dis- 
charge multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
of  active  commissioned  service  as  computed 
under  section  6388  of  this  title,  but  the  pay- 
ment may  not  be  more  than  two  years'  basic 
pay  or  more  than  615.000.": 

(P)  amending  section  6398  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  6398.  Regular  Navy;   women  captains  and 
commanders;       Regular       Marine 
Corps,   women  colonels  and  lieu- 
tenant   colonels:    retirement    for 
length    of    service;    retired    grade 
and  pay 
"(a)   Each  woman  officer  on  tbe  active  Ust 
of  the  Navy,  appointed  under  section  6590  of 
this  title,  who  holds  a  [>ermanent  appoint- 
ment In  the  grade  of  captain  and  each  woman 
officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Marine  Corpa 
who  holds  a  permanent  appointment  In  the 
grade  of  colonel  shall  be  retired  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the   month   In    which   she   completes   thirty 
years  of  active  commissioned  service  In  the 
Navy  or  the  Marine  Corpe. 

'(b)  Each  woman  officer  on  the  active  list 
o(  the  Navy,  appointed  under  secUon  6590 
o(  this  title,  who  holds  a  permanent  appoint, 
ment  In  the  grade  of  commander  and  Is  not 
on  a  promotion  list  for  a  higher  permanent 
grade  and  each  woman  officer  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  holds  a  perma- 
nent appointment  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  Is  not  on  a  promotion  list  for  a 
higher  permanent  grade  shall  be  retired  by 
the  President  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
(oUowlng  the  month  In  which  she  completes 
twenty-slz  years  of  active  commissioned 
service  In  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps. 

"(c)  Each  officer  retired  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  unless  otherwise  entitled  to  a  higher 
grade  shall  be  retired  in  the  permanent  grade 
held  by  her  at  the  time  of  retirement;  and 
"(2)  Is  entitled  to  retired  pay  at  the  rate 
of  314  p>er  centum  of  the  basic  pay  of  the 
grade  In  which  retired  multiplied  by  tbe 
number  of  years  of  service  that  may  be 
credited  to  her  under  section  1406  of  this 
title,  but  the  retired  pay  may  not  be  more 
than  75  per  centum  or  less  than  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  basic  pay  upon  which  the  com' 
putatlon  of  retired  pay  Is  based."; 

(O)  repealing  section  6399  and  striking 
out  the  corresponding  Item  In  the  analysis; 
and 

(H)  amending  the  Items  In  the  analysis 
relating  to  sections  6396  and  0398  to  read 
as  follows: 

"6396.  Regular  Navy;  officers  In  Nurse  Corps 
In  grades  below  commander:  retire- 
ment or  discharge. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"6398.  Regular   Navy;    women   captains   and 
commanders ;  Regular  Marine  Corpw; 
women  colonels  and  lieutenant  colo- 
nels: retirement  for  length  of  serv- 
Ice;  retired  grade  and  pay," 
(35)   Chapter  807  la  amended  by  repealing 
section  8071  and  striking  out  the  correepond- 
lng Item  In  the  analysis. 


(30)   Chapter  831  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  In  sec- 
tion 8308; 

(B)  BtrUclng  out  subsection  (b)  in  sec- 
tion 8307: 

(c)  striking  out  all  of  section  8208  after 
tbe  first  sentence; 

(D)  striking  out  "Except  for  Air  Force 
nurses  and  medical  specialists,  the"  In  sec- 
tion 8300  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"The"; 

(E)  striking  out  all  of  section  8216  after 
the  flirst  sentence;  and 

(F)  amending  tbe  catchllne  for  section 
8316  and  the  corresponding  item  In  tbe 
analysis  by  striking  out  in  each  case  ";  fe- 
male enlisted  members  on  active  duty". 

(37)   Chapter  836  Ls  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  section  8299  by  striking 
out  ",  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f) 
or  (g),"  wherever  those  words  appear  tn  sub- 
section (a)  and  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subaectlon  (c),  subsections  (f)  and 
(g) ,  and  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (h) ; 

(B)  striking  out  subaectlon  (d)  In  section 
8300; 

(C)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  In  section 
8301; 

(D)  striking  out  subsection  (f )  in  section 
8303;   and 

(K)  striking  out  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
In  section  8306. 

(28)   Chapter  837  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  subsection  (f)  in  section 
8300; 

(B)  Inserting  a  period  after  "major"  in 
clause  (3)  c*  section  83e8(a)  and  striking 
out  tbe  remainder  of  that  clause;  and 

(C)  repealing  section  8370  and  striking 
out  the  corresponding  Item  In  the  analysis. 

(30)   Chapter  Ml  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  in  section 
8504; 

(B)  amending  the  catchllne  of  section 
8604  and  the  corresponding  Item  in  the 
analysis  by  striking  out  in  each  case  ": 
limitations;   grade". 

(30)  Chapter  M6  la  amended  by  repeal- 
ing section  8680  and  striking  out  tbe  cor- 
responding item  In  the  analysis. 

(31)  Chapter  883  is  amended  by — 

(A)  repealing  section  8847  and  striking 
out  the  corresponding  item  In  the  analysts; 
nnd 

(B)  striking  out  ",  except  an  officer  cov- 
ered by  section  8M7  of  this  title,"  In  section 
8848(a), 

(33)   Chapter  887  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  section  8915  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"J  8816.  Twenty-eight  years:  deferred  retire- 
ment of  nurses  and  medical  spe- 
cialists in  regular  grade  of  major 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  defer 
the  retirement  of  any  Air  Force  nurse  or 
medical  specialist  In   the   regular  grade  of 
major  until  tbe  thirtieth  day  after  the  officer 
completes  twenty-eight  years  of  service  com- 
puted under  section  8027(a)  of  this  title."; 

(B)  amending  section  8016  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  Force  may 
defer  tbe  retirement  under  this  section  of 
any  promotion  llat  officer  in  the  regular 
grade  of  Ueutenant  colonel  who  la  a  medical, 
dental,  veterinary,  or  medical  service  officer, 
a  medical  specialist,  or  a  chaplain,  but  not 
later  than  the  date  on  which  he  becomes 
sixty  years  of  age.";  and 

(C)  amending  tbe  Item  in  the  analysis  re- 
lating to  section  8015  to  read  as  follows: 
"8916.  Twenty-eight  years:    deferred  retire- 
ment of   nurses   and   medical   spe- 
cialists in  reg^ular  grade  of  major." 

Sec.   2.  Title   32,    United   States   Code,    Ls 

amended  as  foUows: 

( 1 )  Section  306  is  amended  by — 

(A)   striking  out   "E^xcept   as  provided   in 

subsection   (b),  only  male  persons  selected 

from  the"   and   Inaertlng   in   place  thereof 

"The"  In  Bubaectlon  (a) : 


(B)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(C)  striking  out  "However,  to"  and 
"woman"  In  the  second  sentence  of  subaec- 
tlon (b)  and  Inserting  tn  place  thereof  "To" 
and  "person",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  313(b)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and"  after  the  semicolon  In  clause  (1), 
strllUng  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2) 
and  Inserting  a  period  tn  place  thereof,  and 
striking  out  clause  ( 3 ) . 

Sec.  3.  Title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  202  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(k)  While  serving  under  an  appointment 
under  section  5767(c)  of  title  10,  a  woman 
officer  of  the  Navy  Is  entitled  to  the  pay  of  a 
rear  admiral  of  the  lower  half." 

( 2 )  Section  904  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "5774"  In  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (d)  and  Inserting  "6773"  In 
place  thereof; 

(B)  by  amending  clauses  (6)  and  (10)  of 
subsection  ( a )  to  read  as  foUows : 

"(5)    women  Une  officers  of  the  Navy; 
•  •  •  •  • 

"(10)  women  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps;"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and 
(e) ;  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided 
by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  a"  in  sub- 
section (d)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"A". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  five  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  suspend  the  operation  of  any 
provision  of  law  pertaining  to  the  mandatory 
retirement,  discharge,  septaratlon,  or  trans- 
fer from  an  active  status  of  an  officer  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corpw,  or  Women's  Army  Corps. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  to 
section  6396  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
do  not  become  effective  with  respect  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Regular  Navy  tn  the  Nurse  Corps 
serving  In  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  com- 
mander until  June  30  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this 
Act  Is  approved. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  6306  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  In  the 
Nurse  Corps  who  Is  serving  In  the  grade  of 
Ueutenant  (junior  grade)  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  may  not  be  discharged  under 
that  section  until  June  30  of  the  second 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
this  Act  Is  approved. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  In  the 
Nurse  Corps  who  Is  serving  In  the  grade  of 
Ueutenant  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  who  on  that  date  has  completed  more 
than  thirteen  years  of  active  commissioned 
service  may  not  be  Involuntarily  discharged 
under  section  6396  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act  but  shall,  un- 
ices sooner  selected  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  Ueutenant  commander,  be  retired 
on  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  she 
completes  at  least  twenty  years  of  active 
commissioned  service.  Each  officer  retired 
under  this  subsection  shaU  be  retired  with 
the  retired  grade  and  pay  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 6396(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  It  existed  before  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  For  five  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  suspend  the  operation  of  any 
provision  of  law  pertaining  to  the  mandatory 
retirement,  discharge,  separation,  or  trans- 
fer from  an  active  status  of  an  Air  Force 
female  officer,  except  an  officer  designated 
under  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  professional  functions  other 
than  as  an  Air  Force  nurse  or  as  an  Air 
Force  medical  specialist. 

(f)  UntU  July  1,  1972,  when  the  needs  of 
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tlM  MTTlca  r«qulr».  the  8ecr«t*ry  o*  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Sec- 
ntery  ot  the  Air  Force  may  oonvene  annu- 
ally iKMtrdj  of  offlc«n  to  cooaider  offlcen  of 
th«  Army  Hur»e  CX>rpa.  offlMn  of  the  Navy 
Nun«  Corpa.  or  Air  Force  nuraea.  reapec- 
tlTSly.  who  otherwlae  vould  be  required  to 
b«  retired  or  aeparated  under  thU  Act  within 
tlM  calendar  or  OacaJ  year  in  which  the 
board  la  convened  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  such  a  board,  the  Secretary  con- 
oemed  may  defer  the  separation  or  retire- 
ment of  such  an  officer  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  unleas  recommended 
for  further  deferment  by  a  subaequent  board 
of  oOHcera,  and  in  any  caae  not  beyond  the 
mooth  following  her  attaining  age  sitty  or 
July  1.  1976.  whichever  may  be  earlier  Offl- 
cera  whoae  separation  or  retirement  la  so  de- 
ferred shall  b«  additional  to  the  numbers 
ot  oOcers  authorised  by  sections  3302.  3211, 
asoa.  and  8311.  U*le  10.  United  Statee  Code 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded'' 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
nuuid  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
MMsarhusetts  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
iites. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  am 
▼wry  prtud.  in  behalf  of  our  great  House 
Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services,  to  present 
this  bill,  HR.  5'?94,  to  the  House 

It  constitutes  a  noteworthy  landmark 
In  the  history  of  military,  personnel  leg- 
islation, since  for  the  first  time,  it  affords 
to  women  officers  in  our  Armed  Forces 
th»  opportunity  that  they  have  sought 
and  deserved  for  a  long  time  to  rid  them- 
adres  of  onerous,  Inequitable  restrictions 
on  their  careers. 

For  the  first  time,  thi  bul  would  per- 
mit them,  by  virtue  of  demonstrated  abil- 
ity, superlative  character  traits,  attri- 
butes of  leadership,  and  faithful,  devoted. 
creditable  service,  to  make  their  way  la- 
terlously  up  through  the  ranks  of  our 
military  forces  until  they  reach  the  top. 

In  the  sense  that  restrictions  have  pre- 
vented this  result  In  the  past  for  many 
worthy,  outstanding  officers,  this  bill  has 
been  long  delayed. 

As  in  civilian  life,  and  indeed  in  all 
walks  of  life,  women  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  made  truly  significant,  glorious 
eontrlbutlons  in  adding  to  the  strength. 
the  morale,  and  the  eCBclency  of  our  mili- 
tary defense  organizations,  of  which 
they  are  such  an  important  part. 

Not  only  in  terms  of  intellectuality, 
alert  mentality,  rare,  personal  qualifica- 
tions, fidelity  to  duty,  and  purposeful, 
total  adaptation  to  the  tasks  at  hand 
have  women  left  a  deep  impress  upon  our 
armed  servlcea. 

Their  presence,  their  eagerness  to  give 
of  their  maximum  talents,  tralnii^,  and 
fitness  have  brought  beneficial  results  to 
the  armed  services  in  terms  of  creative 
seal,  ready  response  to  the  stern  dis- 
ciplines Involved,  and  real  accomplish- 
ment of  most  exacting  duties. 

Women  have  also  brought  a  fine,  per- 
ceptive graclousness.  courtesy,  good  man- 
ners, and  consideration  for  others  that 
have  left  a  deep  mark  on  the  entire, 
overall  organization  of  our  military  serv- 
ices, wherever  they  serve. 

Our  committee  feels  Indebted  to  those 
who  assisted   us   In   our   deliberations. 


Even  though  there  was  never  much  doubt 
that  we  would  reach  the  very  favorable 
results  attained  by  this  bill,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  I  should  make  It  of- 
ficially and  publicly  known  to  the  House. 
that  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, high  ranking  officers  of  the  various 
servlce.s.  and  particularly  women  leaders 
of  the  .services  and  their  .staffs  and  their 
organizations,  have  gone  all  out  In  assist- 
ing our  committee  to  try  to  shape  up  a 
satisfactory  measure  to  signalize  the 
emergence  of  women  to  fuller  oppor- 
tunities and  a  far  more  meaningful,  well- 
rounded  role  in  our  armed  services. 

I  am  most  grateful  also,  not  only  to 
members  of  our  committee,  but  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  for  their  Indulgence, 
generous,  prompt  consideration  and  un- 
faltering support  of  this  meritorious  bill 
La.st  year,  though  the  House  passed  the 
bill.  It  was  late  in  the  session,  and  there 
was  hardly  time  for  Its  enactment  In  the 
other  body 

Since  we  are  enacting  the  bill  this  year 
relatively  early  In  the  session,  the  other 
body  should  have  ample  opportunity 
now.  and  I  tru.st  that  the  results  will  be 
salutary,  speedily  arrived  at  and  favor- 
able to  the  cause  of  all  women  in  our 
armed  services,  who  are  so  worthy  of  our 
attention,  consideration,  and  efforts  to 
elevate  their  status,  and  provide  them 
with  opportunities  commensurate  with 
their  skills,  abilities,  and  enduring  con- 
tributions. 

I  trust  that  our  very  able  distinguished 
friend  from  the  great  SUte  of  Georgia. 
Senator  Richaso  B.  Russkll.  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
other  body,  one  of  the  truly  great  na- 
tional leaders  of  our  times,  and  his  out- 
standing committee,  will  give  this  meas- 
ure early  attention,  to  the  end  that  the 
aims  of  military  women  for  total  recogni- 
tion within  their  high  mandate  may  be 
fulfilled. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  vigorously  urge 
that  early  favorable  action  be  taken  by 
the  entire  Congress  in  this  vital  matter 
and  that  the  bill  be  enacted  and  written 
into  law  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R  5894  will  remove  the 
arbitrary  restrictions  presently  In  law 
which  limit  the  promotion  opportunities 
and  career  tenure  of  women  officers.  As 
a  result  of  the  removal  of  these  restric- 
tions, women  officers  will  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  applicable  to  male  officers. 
Mr.  Speaker.  HH.  5894  Is  the  same 
legislation  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  October  7.  1966.  as  HJl,  16000.  It 
received  no  action  In  the  other  body  and 
was  resubmitted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  again  this  year. 

This  Is  not  a  promotion  bill.  It  does 
not  gxiarantee  anyone  a  promotion.  The 
committee  received  firm  assurance  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  bill 
would  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  up- 
grading poeltions  held  by  women  officers. 
The  bill's  only  punx>se  is  to  provide 
equality  of  treatment  for  women  In  rec- 
ognizing merit  and  performance. 

The  bill  makes  women  officers  eligible 
for  the  first  time  for  fiag  and  general 
officer  rank.  There  Is  no  guarjintee  a 
woman  will  be  given  such  rank  but  if 
found  most  qualified  for  a  specific  star 
billet,  she  will  be  eligible  for  selection. 


The  bill  contemplates  that  a  woman  pro- 
moted  to  fiag  rank  would  be  advanced 
to  fill  a  specific  billet  and  would  hold  the 
rank  only  while  filling  that  billet— In 
other  words,  what  is  known  in  the  mili- 
tary as  a  spot  promotion. 

In  reporting  this  legislation  in  the  89th 
Congress,  our  committee  added  one  sub- 
stantive amendment  to  prevent  the 
forced  attrition  of  military  nurses.  We 
did  this  because  the  present  national 
shortage  and  the  added  requirements  of 
the  Vietnam  involvement  have  made  it 
difficult  for  the  services  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate number  of  nurses.  In  submitting 
the  bill  again  this  year,  the  Department 
of  Defense  included  this  committee 
amendment  of  last  year  and  it  Is  part  of 
the  present  bill 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  women  In  the  armed 
services  have  proved  that  they  can  make 
a  lasting  significant  contribution  to  the 
Armed  Forces.  They  have  proven  tney 
deserve  equahty  of  opportunity.  In  his 
recent  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  rwted  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  intended  to  increase  the  use  of 
women  In  the  military  service.  The  De- 
partment presently  has  plans  to  lncrca.se 
the  number  of  women  In  the  line  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  by  6,500  in- 
cluding 600  additional  officers.  The 
number  of  nurses  In  the  Armed  Forces 
has  increased  more  than  2,000  In  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to 
approve  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
California  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row morning  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  begin  Its  hearings  on 
the  renewal  of  the  selective  service  law. 
I  believe  It  should  be  pointed  out  at  this 
time  that  it  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  by 
all  knowledgeable  persons  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  selective  service  is  necessary 
to  the  national  security.  Under  that  sys- 
tem we  shall  be  taking  young  men  out  of 
civilian  life  and  telling  them  that  In  the 
best  Interests  of  this  country  and  the 
national  security  they  must  assume  a 
military  life.  So  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  greater  the  extent  of  civilian  con- 
tribution to  the  military,  the  smaller  the 
number  that  will  have  to  be  drafted. 

It  has  been  proven  In  recent  years  that 
many  of  the  functions  of  the  military 
cannot  only  be  performed  as  well  by 
members  of  the  fair  sex,  but  In  many  in- 
stances better.  So  It  is  a  safe  prediction 
that  in  the  future  women  will  be  making 
ever-increasing  contributions  to  the  mili- 
tary services.  If  they  are  to  do  so,  then 
It  follows  that  there  must  be  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  women  officers. 

This  bill  Is  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
more  important  role  to  be  played  by 
women  In  the  armed  services.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  legislation 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  by 
our  committee. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  House 
l&st  October.  It  is  a  legislative  proposal 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  has 
the  support  of  numerous  military  orga- 
nizations. I  know  of  no  opposition  to  It. 
Since  World  War  n,  women  officers  In 
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all  our  Armed  Forces  have  proven  their 
ability  to  make  a  meaningful,  long-term 
contribution  to  the  services,  but  they 
continue  to  be  restricted  by  arbitrary 
limits  placed  In  the  law  20  years  ago.  We 
had  examples  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee where  women  officers  holding  billets 
normally  assigned  to  a  male  colonel 
could  only  be  given  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  because  of  the  restrictions 
in  the  law.  While  this  bill  takes  the  re- 
strictions off  promotions  for  women  of- 
ficers. It  does  not  automatically  give  any- 
body an  advancement.  There  will  not  be 
any  widespread  upgrading  of  positions 
held  by  women.  They  will  compete  for 
promotions  In  the  normal  way  that  male 
officers  do  and  will  only  be  promoted  to 
those  positions  for  which  they  are 
qualified. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  something 
pointed  out  by  the  committee  In  Its 
report: 

TTie  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee  la  aware 
that  there  cannot  be  complete  equality  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  the  matter  of  mili- 
tary careers.  The  stern  demands  of  combat, 
sea  duty,  and  other  types  of  asslgninenta  di- 
rectly related  to  combat  are  not  placed  upon 
women  in  our  society.  The  Defense  De- 
partment assured  the  Committee  that  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  remove  restrictions 
on  the  kind  of  military  duties  women  will  be 
expected  to  perform.  Within  the  framework 
of  thla  iinderstandlng.  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  women  officers  should  be  given 
equailty  of  promotion  opportunity  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  service. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  has 
widespread  support.  It  provides  de- 
served equality  of  treatment  for  women 
officers  and  it  Is  not  in  any  sense  a  pro- 
motion give-away  bill. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  wholehearted  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  removes  the  arbitrary  restric- 
tions placed  on  women  officers.  This 
legislation  Is  past  due.  The  women 
careerists  In  the  Armed  Forces  are  pro- 
fessiorials  who  have  proven  they  can  do 
many  Jobs  equally  as  well  as  men.  Our 
nurses  are  performing  magnificently  in 
Vietnam. 

The  women's  components  are  grow- 
ing and  the  President  has  called  for  In- 
creased utilization  of  women  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  If  we  expect  women  to 
make  a  career  of  the  service  we  must 
be  prepared  to  offer  them  equal  advance- 
ment opportunity. 

This  bill  does  not  give  advancement 
to  anyone  automatically.  It  is  not  tak- 
ing anything  away  from  male  officers. 
All  It  does  Is  assure  that  women  have 
an  opportunity  to  compete  fairly  for 
promotion  and  have  the  same  tenure  as 
male  officers  of  the  same  grade. 

Mr.  Phh-bin's  subcommittee  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job.  as  It  always  does,  in 
clarifying  this  legislation  and  bringing 
forth  a  fair  bill.  This  bill  makes  women 
eligible  for  fiag  rank  for  the  first  time. 
But  a  women  will  only  be  promoted  to  a 
fiag  bUlet  If  It  is  found  she  is  better 
qualified  for  that  billet  thcui  any  other 
officer  available.  If  she  is  so  qualified, 
she  deserves  the  star. 

I  support  the  legislation  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  do  likewise. 


Mr.  SCHWEIEER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  strong  mappori  of  H.R.  5894  to 
remove  promotion  restrictions  on  women 
In  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  was  a  sponsor  of  such  legislation  in 
the  89th  Congress  when  the  House  passed 
HJl.  16000.  I  have  introduced  HH.  1274 
in  the  present  Congress  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  and  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  has  Introduced 
VLB,.  5894,  which  Is  before  us  today. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  contribution 
of  women  o£Bcers  to  all  our  armed  serv- 
ices has  increased  and  the  number  of 
women  officers  seeking  long-term  careers 
In  uniform  has  grown.  But  the  ceilings 
on  advancement  of  women  officers  have 
remained  built  into  our  laws  until  now 
they  seem  highly  unrealistic. 

A  woman  Army  officer  may  not  rise 
higher  today  than  the  rank  of  colonel. 
If  she  is  serving  in  the  Navy,  her  ad- 
vancement is  limited  to  commander,  and 
if  In  the  Marine  Corps,  to  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. The  numbers  of  women  officers 
who  may  serve  at  each  rank  are  kept 
down  by  discriminatory  formulas  that 
resemble  those  applied  to  specialists  like 
chaplains  and  Judge  advocates. 

Women  are  also  given  an  earlier  age 
for  mandatory  retirement  In  some  officer 
categories.  The  result  of  all  these  dou- 
ble standards,  now  that  women  are  stay- 
ing longer  In  the  service  and  pulling  their 
weight  In  many  administrative  positions 
along  with  men,  can  only  be  sagging 
morale  in  a  still  small  but  nevertheless 
Important  part  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Defense  Department,  by  Its  rec- 
ommendation of  this  bill,  is  recognizing 
a  problem  of  unequal  treatment  of  wom- 
en officers  that  has  occupied  numerous 
women's  rights  and  veterans'  groups  for 
some  years. 

Even  if  there  were  no  hindrance  to 
Armed  Forces  morale  at  stake  by  treat- 
ing women  officers  imequally  In  their  ad- 
vancement opportunities,  It  would  still 
be  a  necessary  piece  of  legislation,  strictly 
because  it  eliminates  one  more  pattern 
of  discrimination  against  women  in 
American  government  smd  national  life. 
As  a  persistent  cosponsor  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  guaranteeing 
equal  rights  for  women  in  both  State 
and  Federal  law,  I  firmly  believe  In  the 
merits  of  this  legislation  on  moral 
grounds  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  clearing 
up  one  more  important  point  about  this 
bill.  Although  it  takes  off  the  ceiling 
now  holding  down  women  officers.  It  does 
not  automatically  move  up  any  woman 
c^cer  to  a  higher  floor.  Some  critics 
feel  the  bill  will  open  the  door,  for  exam- 
ple, to  widespread  upgrading  of  all  exist- 
ing WAC  colonels  to  brigadier  generals — 
upgrading  in  rank  without  any  increase 
in  responsibility.  They  argue  this  could 
deprive  male  officers  doing  "a  man's  job" 
In  "a  man's  army"  of  higher  rank.  But 
this  bin  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  This 
bill  makes  no  guarantees  of  higher  ranks, 
or  higher  officer  numerical  quotas,  for 
women.  Women  officers,  like  male  of- 
ficers, will  continue  to  get  their  promo- 
tions in  ttie  normal  way.  This  bill  merely 
removes  limits  on  women's  advancement 
that  may  have  looked  like  reasonable 


long-range  objectives  in  1947  but  act  like 
shackles  in  1966. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  important 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questicai  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5894. 

The  question  was  taken  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPEAKER  AUTHORIZED  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUIIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
tomorrow,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  passed 
by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly  en- 
rolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
the  economy  can  only  prosper  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Individuals  in  our  country 
prosper.  In  his  annual  budget  message 
to  Congress  In  1966.  the  President  stated 
that  government  "must  always  be  re- 
sponsive to  human  needs." 

The  President  and  Congress  have  en- 
deavored, when  requested  by  the  people, 
to  provide  services  needed  to  reach  these 
objectives. 

One  such  service  is  provided  by  the 
Sms^l  Business  Administration — an 
agency  that  has  as  Its  purpose  the  find- 
ing of  ways  to  assist  persons  in  mlddle- 
and  low-income  brackets  who  seek  to 
make  new  careers,  or  to  obtain  help  with 
problems  In  existing  businesses. 

Colorado  alone  has  benefited  from  96 
loans  from  this  agency  during  1967. 

Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Administrator 
of  the  SBA,  has  related  to  me  the  follow- 
ing success  story  from  my  home  area, 
and  I  believe  It  is  worth  repeating. 

The  Tri-State  Tool  Co.,  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion, was  formed  in  1954  under  the  man- 
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asement  of  Charles  H.  Dyer.  The  cor- 
pormtlon  has  been  engaged  primarily  In 
constructing  tractor  undercarriages. 
They  alao  sell  parts  for  tractors  and  tools 
to  contractors  and  oil  field  workers. 

The  firm  faced  certain  financial  prob- 
lems In  1964  and  Mr.  Dyer  made  applica- 
tion for  a  8BA  loan.  He  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  private  financing  to  expand 
his  business  nnd  repay  short-term  debts. 

One  local  bank  offered  to  participate 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration 
In  loaning  Dyer  $125,000.  Proceeds  of  the 
loan  were  used  to  pay  debts,  acquire  land 
and  buildings  for  additional  space.  In- 
crease Inventory,  purchase  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  Increase  working 
cai>ital. 

Since  the  SBA  loan  was  granted,  the 
firm  has  progressed.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees increased  from  nine  In  1964  to  15 
in  1966.  Sales  more  than  doubled.  The 
company  sustained  a  loss  of  $202  In  1964. 
but  a  net  profit  of  $56,700  In  1966. 

Within  2  years.  Trl-State  Tool  Co.  had 
accomplished  the  goals  which  they  had 
projected  for  themselves.  Retained  earn- 
ings have  almost  doubled  since  1964  and 
the  working  capital  ratio  has  markedly 
Improved. 

The  additional  employees  completed  a 
training  program  which  ultimately  con- 
tributes to  the  high  morale  found  at  Trl- 
State  Tool  Co..  eliminates  wasted  time 
and  materials,  and  decretises  overhead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  here  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  a  Federal  agency — the 
Small  Business  Admin^tratlon — under 
favorable  conditions,  can  work  in  part- 
nership with  our  citizenship  for  the  kind 
of  development  and  progress  that  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  America. 


LKTTER  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tint  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  March  20.  1967.  we 
were  notified  that  Lt.  Dennis  John  Breda. 
DJ3.  Army,  age  24,  was  killed  in  combat  in 
Vietnam  on  March  19.  1967  On  March 
13.  1967,  Lt.  Dennis  Breda  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Breda,  in  California,  excerpts  of 
which  are  as  follows : 

Now  we  are  atUl  on  the  Cambodian  Border 
ngbt  In  the  middle  or  the  Ho  Chi  Mloh 
trmll.  We  have  been  here  for  about  a  month 
and  one-half  We  take  our  traclu  through 
eren  the  thickest  Jungle.  There  are  all  type* 
of  mlOBlona'  search  and  destroy,  ambushes, 
blocking  forces,  convoy  security,  landing 
your  security,  and  many  others  Most  of  the 
tlBM  the  VC  avoid  contact  with  us.  We  are 
known  to  them  as  the  killers.  General  West- 
mareland  says  we  axe  the  best  mechanized 
infantry  unit  tn  Vietnam  today.  Most  of  the 
generals  are  trying  to  get  us  attached  to  their 
units. 

We  have  b«en  kept  pretty  busy.  AXter  be- 
ing In  the  field  for  so  long,  we  are  tired  and 
dirty.  I  have  been  wounded  twice.  Once  from 
a  commanrt  detonated  mine,  detonated  from 
Cambodia.  Another  time  from  a  VC  machine 
gun.  The  day  I  was  wounded  from  a  VC  ma- 
chine gun,   I   lost    14   of  my   men.   One  was 


killed   instantly,    another  died    later   in   the 
hospital.  The  rest  were  only  wounded 

My  biggest  gripe  U  that  my  platoon  Is  so 
under-strength  It  la  a  rare  day  when  I  go 
to  the  field  with  30  men.  The  rest  are  on 
Rest  and  Recreation  (R&R)  or  traveling  to 
or  from  R&R,  and  on  details  for  the  First 
Sergeant  I'm  getUng  Ured  of  being  under- 
strength  It  Is  hard  on  the  men  because  they 
have  to  pull  twice  their  normal  duty.  These 
things  can  kill  us  all 

There  are  few  real  fighting  units  here 
Most  of  the  people  here  are  used  In  a  sup- 
port unit  We  need  a  lot  of  fighting  unlu 
here,  not  people  who  alt  In  S&lgon  with 
stockpiles  of  equipment  we  need  and  never 
see.  who  don't  even  know  that  a  war  la  go- 
ing on. 

To  win  this  war  they  either  have  to  sat- 
urate this  country  with  bombs  and  troops, 
block  the  border  completely  so  the  VC  could 
not  reaupply.  then  start  at  one  end  and 
sweep  to  the  other  Then  t>omb  the  hell  out 
of  North  Vietnam 

We  are  losing  t<jo  many  good  soldiers  clear- 
ing an  area,  then  moving  out  only  to  let  the 
VC  move  back  In  That  Is  what  happened  to 
the  Iron  Triangle  When  a  truce  comes,  or 
the  monsoon,  the  VC  move  back  In  and  re- 
supply  After  that  we  have  to  go  back  and 
do  the  )ob  again,  only  this  time  we  run  Into 
the  mines  and  booby  traps  that  the  VC  put 
In. 

Lieutenant  Breda  met  death  In  Viet- 
nam, according  to  the  statement  from  a 
telegram  sent  to  us  by  Kenneth  O  Wick- 
ham,  major  Keneral,  Adjutant  General. 
while  on  a  combat  operation  and  being 
hit  by  fragments  from  a  hostile  com- 
mand detonaU'd  mine  The  letter  con- 
tinues : 

On  my  latest  combat  mission,  my  men  and 
I  were  without  a  radio  In  our  track  because 
none  were  available  111  be  real  happy  when 
my  8  months  I  have  left  here  ends  When 
I  get  back  Im  going  to  atari  job  hunting 
The  way  this  war  is  going.  It  may  never  end 

I  think  when  one  man  dies  In  war  that 
suddenly  there  should  be  no  half-way  effort 
to  end  the  killing  When  anyone  dies  It  Is  a 
war  and  should  be  crushed  with  all  the 
ability  we  have  to  do  so  People,  soldiers' 
lives  should  cost  a  hell  of  a  price.  With  otir 
coun'.rys  grrat  strength,  it  Is  a  face-loalng 
thing  when  we  must  take  so  long  to  crush 
such  a  weak,  poorly  equipped  enemy  Well, 
I've  put  my  two  cents  worth  In  your  ears  I 
guess  ni  stop  screaming  Into  the  mighty 
winds  that  just  blow 

Did  this  man  die  In  vain?  Yes 
As  long  as  we.  tlie  US.  public,  do  not 
voice  our  inner  feelings  and  convictions, 
our  husbands  and  sons  will  continue  to  go 
into  this  war  understrength.  with  In- 
sufQclent  supplies,  fighting  a  war  with 
many  restrictions,  fighting  communism 
overseas  while  it  fiourishes  on  our  shores, 
and  with  supplies  that  are  mailed  but  do 
not  reach  their  destination. 

Become  aware  of  the  facts,  form  your 
opinions,  speak  out.  and  let  every  voice 
be  heard.  Or\ly  then  can  we  say  a  life 
given  in  this  confiict  was  with  cause. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES  THE  "AL  SKINNER  BILL" 
TO  EXTEND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  TO  LOW-INCOME  PE31- 
SONS  OVER  72 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  privileges  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  the  privilege  of  trans- 
lating the  Ideas  of  citizens  directly  Into 
legislative  proposals. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
servants  I  know,  and  one  who  is  him- 
self a  devoted  pubbc  servant,  Is  Sheriff 
Albert  Skinner,  of  Monroe  County,  NY 

Two  weekends  tigo.  Sheriff  Skinner  In- 
formed me  of  a  serious  problem  that  is 
faced  by  many  aged  citizens  over  72  years 
of  age.  These  people  find  themselves  In- 
eligible for  the  $35  monthly  payment 
which  the  89th  Congress  authorized  for 
persons  over  72.  because  they  are  re- 
cipients of  State  or  local  government 
pension  payments.  Under  the  present 
provisions  of  section  228  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  benefits  are  reduced  based 
on  the  amount  of  other  government 
pensions  received  by  the  potential  re- 
cipient, while  some  other  forms  of  In- 
come are  not  counted  in  the  benefit  re- 
duction formula.  Thus,  many  persons 
receiving  very  small  amounts  of  govern- 
ment pension,  say  $1,000  or  less  per 
year,  receive  reduced  social  security  pay- 
ments, while  others  with  substantially 
greater  sources  of  nonpension  income 
continue  to  receive  the  full  $35  per 
month. 

I  have  already  introduced  legislation 
which  would  effectively  remove  the  re- 
tirement test  from  social  security  pay- 
ments under  title  n  of  the  act.  Instead 
of  the  present  earned  income  limitation. 
I  have  substituted  a  $7,000  per  year  lim- 
itation on  Income  from  aU  sources,  thus 
removing  the  penalty  unjustly  placed  on 
aged  citizens  who  do  not  have  large  in- 
vestment income  to  draw  on  during  re- 
tirement. 

The  bill  which  I  propose  today  would 
seek  to  apply  the  same  theory  to  section 
228  benefits.  Instead  of  penalizing  low- 
Inoome  recipients  of  government  pen- 
sions, my  bill  would  reduce  the  over-72 
benefits  only  where  the  recipient  has 
yearly  income  exceeding  $2,500 — $3750 
for  a  couple 

This  would  mean  that  persons  who.se 
government  pension  Income  Is  inade- 
quate to  provide  a  decent  level  of  sup- 
port would  be  eUglble  for  the  full  $35 
monthly  payment.  Those  who  have  ade- 
quate income  fixjm  nonpension  sources 
would  not  receive  the  special  over-72 
benefit,  which  is  paid  to  persons  who 
have  little  or  no  social  security  covered 
employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Al  Skinner,  although  he 
serves  the  people  of  Monroe  County  as 
sheriff.  Is  alert  to  their  problems  in  many 
areas  outside  the  realm  of  his  law-en- 
forcement duties.  I  should  like  to  thank 
him  publicly  for  communicating  this  par- 
ticular problem  to  me.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  give  this  bill  full  and 
prompt  consideration. 


BACK-DOOR  AID  DERIVED  BY  EN- 
EMIES OP  SOUTH  VIETNAM  FROM 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr,    Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  two  news- 
paper articles. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Wednesday,  April  26,  I  again  re- 
ported to  the  House  my  concern  over  the 
problem  of  the  back-door  aid  derived  by 
the  enemies  of  South  Vietnam  from 
Cambodia.  Since  then  two  news  stories 
have  appeared  which  give  alarming  new 
evidence  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
assistance. 

One  story  in  New  York  Times,  April 
28.  1967,  enUtled  "Sihanouk  TraU  Big 
Supply  Line,"  states  that: 

The  "so-called  Sihanouk  Trail,  a  sixty  mile 
truck  road  from  Cambodia  eastward  across 
southern  Laos  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail, 
has  become  a  major  supply  route  for  enemy 
forces  In  South  Vietnam, 

It  is  reported  that  some  60  trucks, 
2,000  bicycles  and  40  Mekong  River  boats 
are  used  to  move  rice,  truck  fuel,  and 
ammunition. 

The  other  dispatch  In  the  Washington 
Post,  April  30.  1967.  tells  of  another 
"gigantic  pipeline  ttirough  Cambodia 
supplying  the  Vletcong  with  arms,  am- 
munition, food,  and  medicine — operated 
with  the  cooperation  of  senior  Cambodian 
officials."    This  report  states  that: 

Intelligence  sources  have  evidence  that 
small  and  medium  arms  for  60.000  troops 
entered  Cambodia  in  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  and  were  diverted  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
In  addition  to  those  arms.  opeiUy  landed  In 
SihanoukvlUe  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam  as  Chinese 
Communist  arms  aid  for  the  Royal  Cam- 
bodian Army,  ammunition  was  smuggled 
wholesale  In  coal  shipments  from  Hanoi,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  rice  supplied 
through  overseas  Chinese  and  Vietnamese 
merchants  who  control  that  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  year  I  have  urged 
that  some  action  be  taken  to  prompt 
Cambodia  to  live  up  to  Its  alleged  policy 
of  strict  neutrality.  Instead  our  policy 
has  been  one  of  "do  nothing"  with  the 
result  that  our  troops  In  the  field  have 
htul  to  suffer  the  consequences. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  use  some 
of  the  political  and  economic  weapons 
in  our  arsenal,  such  as  the  closing  of 
the  Mekong  River  to  Cambodian  traffic, 
If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our  fighting 
men. 

The  news  stories  follow : 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  28,  1967] 

Sihanouk  Taxn.  Bio  Supplt  Link — V.3.  Ames 

Sat  It  Is  Majob  Sdpplt  Roittx  rom  Enxmt 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Pakse.  Laos.  April  26. — United  States  spe- 
claUsts  think  that  the  so-called  Sihanouk 
Trail,  a  60-mlle  truck  road  from  Cambodia 
eastward  across  southern  Laos  to  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  has  become  a  major  supply  route 
for  enemy  forces  In  South  Vletnain. 

Until  this  month  these  sources  tended  to 
consider  the  Sihanouk  Trail  had  a  minor  role 
as  a  slow- traffic  rlcs  route.  Along  with  re- 
ports of  Increased  traffic.  Royal  Laotian  Air 
Poroe  f^ota  havs  found  tbat  the  Commu- 
nists now  attach  soms  importance  to  this 
supply  line;  newly  Installed  13.7-imn.  anti- 
aircraft guns  have  shot  down  one  Laotian 
T-28  fighter-bomber  and  hit  two  more  in  the 
last  10  days  as  they  attacked  tta«  Sihanouk 
TraU. 


In  tbs  past,  pOotB  atraflng  utd  bcmbtag  tliU 
roots  met  only  mwll-amii  flre  trooi  tbs 
grooBd. 

Altbougli  h»  hMa  plcdgad  "dipIoouUic  and 
poUtlcal"  support  to  Mortb  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong  Jn  the  war.  Prince  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk, bead  of  state  of  Cambodia,  has  long 
(lenled  assertions  that  their  supplies  moved 
out  of  CanibodlA  along  the  Sihanouk  Trail. 

A  three-hour  air  reconnaissance  today 
■bowed  plainly  the  link  between  a  web  o( 
trails  and  truck  roads  on  the  Cambodian  side 
of  the  border  and  the  newer  Sihanouk  Trail 
road  In  Communist-controlled  Laotian  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Mekong  River. 

Map  In  liand,  an  observer  was  able  easily 
to  Identify  the  bend  In  the  Mekong  where  the 
border  leaves  the  river  to  go  south  as  well  as 
the  Cambodian  guardpost  on  the  Mekong  10 
miles  to  the  west.  Unlike  other  Bections  of 
Cambodia's  borders,  there  were  many  land- 
marks. 

nalL-BOILDING    UCVXLS    OFT 

No  specialist  In  this  regional  military  head- 
quarters nor  In  Vientiane  contends  he  has  the 
exact  statistics  on  either  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  or  the  Sihanouk  route  running  across 
southern  Laos.  But  It  Is  believed  In  Vien- 
tiane that  after  a  major  building  and  mainte- 
nance effort  In  1965  and  1966.  the  North  Viet- 
namese activity  along  the  dirt  tracks  of  the 
south-bound  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  has  leveled 
off  In  the  dry  season,  which  ends  next  month. 
On  the  other  hand,  similar  effort  on  the 
Sihanouk  TraU  has  increased,  according  to 
competent  aouroes. 

According  to  these  sources,  the  two  trails 
appear  to  be  developing  distinct  functions. 
The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TTall  Is  used  for  moving 
light  weapons,  weapons  parts  and  ammuni- 
tion and  Inflltratlng  personnel  across  the 
demlUtarlzed  zone  that  divides  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  while  the  Sihanouk  Trail  is 
used  to  move  rloe.  truck  fuel  and  some  am- 
munition. United  States  sources  have  re- 
ceived apparently  reliable  reports  that  about 
60  trucks,  2,000  bicycles  and  40  Mekong  river- 
boats  are  Involved  on  the  Sihanouk  Trail 
supply  line.  The  trucks,  it  Is  said,  take  one 
night  to  go  over  the  winding  eo-mlle  dirt 
road  from  Cambodia  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Mekong  River  Valley  to  Unk  up  wtih 
Route  96,  a  north-south  branch  of  the  Ho 
Cbl  Mlnh  TraU.  But  the  rainy  season  makes 
large  stretches  of  both  trails  impassable  to 
trucks. 

Today,  from  a  4,000-feet  altitude,  there 
was  no  discernible  activity  on  bomb-pocked 
Route  B6.  as  it  wound  through  the  narrow 
western -most  gorges  of  the  mUe-hlgh  An- 
namlte  Range.  Nor  was  there  any  sign  of 
life  on  the  Sihanouk  Trail,  as  It  left  the 
tangle  of  roads  and  tracks  on  the  Cambodia 
side  and  slashed  through  patchy  scrub  forest 
to  the  east.  Craten  and  charred  trees  marked 
a  T-28  attack  on  a  truck  park  and  other 
attacks  on  fords,  ridge  crosalngs,  and  by- 
passes. 

Although  the  enemy  is  appxu-ently  Install- 
ing more  antiaircraft  guns,  Including  37-nun. 
automatic  cannon,  air  attacks  will  continue, 
if  only  to  harass  and  slow  the  nightly  trafllc 
flow  until  the  rainy  season  takes  a  hand. 

{From  tlis  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  30,  1967] 

Cambodians  Sent  Aaais  to  Vixtcokg 

(By  Robert  8.  Elegant) 

HoNQ  KONO. — A  gigantic  pipeline  through 
Cambodia  supplying  the  Vletcong  with  arms, 
ammunition,  food  and  medicine — operated 
with  the  cooperation  of  senior  CTambodian 
officials — appears  to  be  blowing  up  Into  a 
major  poUtical  crisis  In  the  Cambodian  king- 
dom. 

Recent  events,  combined  with  analyses  by 
Western  Intelligence  specialists,  offer  a  pic- 
ture of  Intrigue  and  smuggling  of  quanti- 
ties of  contraband  which  would  do  credit  to 
a  stispense  thriller. 

But  the  specialists  make  a  most  convincing 


ease  of  their  reconstmctlon  of  the  manner 
tn  which  Vletoong  In  Sooth  Vietnam  and 
Cambodian  i<ebeis  have  been  snppUed 
through  Cambodia. 

rOB    50,000    TKOOPS 

Intelligence  sources  have  evidence  that 
small  and  medium  arms  for  50,000  troops  en- 
tered Cambodia  In  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  and  were  diverted  to  the  Vletcong.  In 
addltlCMi  to  those  arms.  ot>enly  landed  In 
SlhanoukvUle  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam  as  Chinese 
Communist  arms  aid  for  the  Royal  Cam- 
bodian Army,  ammunition  was  smuggled 
wholesale  in  coal  shipments  fmn  Hanoi,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  rice  supplied 
through  overseas  Chinese  and  Vietnamese 
merchants  who  control  that  trade. 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  Prime  Minister 
of  the  kingdom,  has  arrested  five  Cambodian 
officials  and  closed  the  country  even  more 
tightly  than  usual  to  foreign  correspondents. 
One  of  the  men  arrested  Is  Chao  Seng,  a 
leftist  who  virtually  controlled  the  Cam- 
bodian economy  tmtU  late  last  year,  and 
observers  believe  Sihanouk  Is  striving  to 
solve  a  ma|or  Internal  crisis  as  quietly  as 
possible. 

Although  Information  Is  scant,  It  appears 
that  Sihanouk  Is  tn  political  difficulties, 
having  gone  too  far  with  leftists  both  within 
and  without  the  government.  He  may  now 
be  seeking  to  recoup  his  p>osltlon. 

MINISTSaS    DTVOLVKD 

The  supply  to  the  Vletcong  may  be  at  the 
heart  of  Sihanouk's  difficulties,  since  It  In- 
volves a  large  part  of  the  Cambodian  power 
structure.  Chao  Seng,  who  returned  only 
a  month  or  so  ago  from  semi -exile  since 
November,  1966,  in  Paris,  appears  a  key  fig- 
ure in  the  scandal.  He  was  arrested  with 
four  others,  all  of  them  also  former  Ministers. 

Phnompenh  never  denied  that  the  Vlet- 
cong received  food  and  medicine  from  Cam- 
bodian sources.  Sihanouk  has  in  recent 
months  declared  that  he  would  like  rein- 
forcement of  the  Polish,  Indian  and  Ca- 
nadian teams  of  the  International  Control 
Commission,  whose  function  Is  to  Investi- 
gate allegations  that  Cambodian  neutrality 
Is  being  violated. 

ADMITS    tJNCEKTAXNTY 

He  has  admitted  that  he  cannot  be  cer- 
tain the  Vletcong  do  not  take  shelter  on 
Cambodian  territory  or  receive  supplies 
through  Cambodia.  He  has.  however,  always 
said  that  the  pwrt  of  SlhanoukvUle  was  open 
to  lnsr>ectlon  to  jMove  that  no  large-scale 
shipments  of  Communist  arms  were  entering 
the  country. 

It  has  been  apparent  that  the  Vletcong 
could  be  supplied  across  the  waterways  and 
Jungle  which  cover  most  of  the  Vietnam- 
Cambodian  border.  The  question  was  how 
the  supplies  entered  Cambodia. 

Intelligence  specialists  now  are  sure  they 
have  the  answer. 

Since  1967.  according  to  Sihanouk,  the 
Chinese  Commiuiists  agreed  to  supply  the 
Cambodian  army  with  arms  and  equipment 
of  various  categories.  Including  aircraft  and 
trucks,  sufBcient  to  supply  49,0(X)  men.  The 
Cambodian  army  numbers  no  more  than 
this. 

SHIFMZNTS    PADDED 

As  the  routes  have  been  reconstructed, 
there  was  no  covert  smuggUng.  Instead,  addi- 
tional small  arms— and  a  sprinkling  of 
mortars  and  recoUless  rifles  adequate  for  at 
least  50,000  men  were  Included  In  the  Chl- 
neee  arms  shipments.  With  the  eonnivanoe 
of  senior  Cambodian  officials,  tiMse  arms 
were  diverted  to  the  Vletcong  and  to  Cam- 
bodian rebels  who  cooperate  with  them. 

Ammunition  and  smaUer  Items  entered 
SihanoukvlUe  concealed  In  coal  cargoes  from 
North  Vietnam.  Onee  within  the  oountry 
tbe  ammtuiltlon  entered  the  same  sapply 
net  which  handles  tixt  aims  openly  Imported. 

An  operation  of  the  slae  projected  must 
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b*T«  era*t«d  %  whole  new  apparatus  of  power, 
In  MKUUon  to  ISTOlvliig  a  ■ubatanUal  mc- 
DMUt  of  tb«  oonTenUooiJ  power  structure. 
^Mdallsta  believe  Slbanouk  may  now  fe«l 
hlnvwtif  dlrvcUy  threatened  by  the  expanded 
Influence  the  Commtinlsta  wield  tn  Caiabodla 
wtttUn  and  without  the  normal  etate 
apparatus. 

PARALYSIS    THREATE1«D    BY    NA- 
TIONWIDE   RAILROAD    STRIKE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
^>eaker,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dreu  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Oeorgla  Mr 
Speaker,  our  Nation  Is  threatened  with 
pualysls  by  a  nationwide  railroad  strlJce 
Some  are  asking  Congress  to  step  Ln  and 
require  both  the  unions  and  the  railroads 
to  submit  their  dispute  to  binding  arbi- 
tration— something  which  no  other  un- 
km  or  industry  Is  presently  required  to 
do. 

We  all  believe  In  arbitration,  as  well  as 
collective  bargaining.  We  recognize 
ttoeae  acts  as  fundamental  principles  of 
labor-management  relations.  But  forced 
arbitration  and  forced  settlements  are 
repugnant  to  the  free  society  in  which  we 
live. 

At  best,  forced  arbitration  can  only  be 
a  stopgap  measure,  for  It  does  not  reach 
the  roots  of  the  problem.  The  national 
transportation  tleup  which  faces  Amer- 
ica each  time  the  railroad  unions  cannot 
reach  agreement  with  management.  Il- 
lustrates that  the  problem  Is  not  the  fail- 
ure to  reach  agreement  but  the  fact  that 
the  labor  contracts  within  one  Industry 
are  increasingly  being  designed  to  expire 
simultaneously.  This  can  cause  nation- 
wide strangulation,  brought  about  by  in- 
dustrywide strikes. 

It  has  been  my  belief  for  a  long  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  national  Interest  is 
not  aerved  by  allowiiig  so  many  of  the 
contracts  between  the  various  transpor- 
tation companies  and  unions  to  expire 
simultaneously.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  for  the  labor  con- 
tracts of  all  of  our  major  transportation 
companies — rail,  truck  and  air— as  well 
aa  our  communication  companies  to  ex- 
pire almost  at  once,  thus  completely  crip- 
pling the  country. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  must  be 
corrected.  It  will  not  be  corrected  by  leg- 
islation requiring  binding  arbitration 
and  settlement  between  one  union  and 
one  Industry. 

The  right  to  strike  is.  In  my  Judgment. 
one  of  the  basic  rights  of  the  workers  of 
this  country.  It  is  one  of  the  few  means 
thejr  have  of  demonstrating  that  a 
grievance  exists  between  them  and  the 
management  of  their  company.  Yet,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  right  should  be 
exercised  in  such  a  way  that  an  entire 
country  Is  paraly2»d  and  placed  in  peril, 
as  will  exlsft  with  an  Industrywide  strike. 
My  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ls  that  in 
tbe  public  interest,  we  should  not  allow 
Industrywide  strikes  in  tlie  transporta- 
tion and  communication  industries.  For 
that  reason  I  am  carefully  considering 
leclslation  which  would  prohibit  the  si- 


multaneous expiration  of  labor  contracts 
with  the  various  companies  in  any  par- 
ticular segment  of  industry  in  the  fields 
of  transportation  and  communications. 
I  believe  this  Is  the  kind  of  legislation  we 
need  to  protect  the  overall  public  Inter- 
est, rather  than  the  one-shot,  one-Indus- 
try proposal  for  binding  arbitration 
which  we  can  expect  to  come  before  the 
Congress  at  any  time  Let  us  work  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  and  not  be  con- 
tent to  Just  treat  one  symptom. 


RETURN  OF  JUNK  MAIL  TO  SENDER 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
enable  those  who  receive  unwanted  Junk 
mail  to  return  it  to  the  sender  at  the 
senders  c^6t. 

Under  present  regulations,  if  someone 
wants  to  refuse  receipt  of  third-class 
mail.  It  is  simply  hauled  off  and  destroyed 
by  the  Post  Office.  If  the  sender  now 
marks  '  return  requested"  on  third -class 
mall,  it  Ls  returned  to  the  sender  at  a 
charge  of  8  cents  for  return  postage. 
But  most  third-class  mall  simply  flows 
on,  despite  the  wishes  of  the  recipient. 
Even  death  does  not  stem  the  tide  of  Junk 
mail  which  keeps  on  coming  long  after 
some  people  are  dead  and  gone. 

My  bill  has  been  drafted  in  response 
to  numerous  suggestions  and  requests 
from  people  all  over  the  country  who  are 
Irritated  at  the  constant  bombardment 
and  duplication  of  unwanted,  uii  ead, 
and  unpaid- for  Junk  mall.  The  taxpayer 
is  already  subsidizing  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  this  mail,  and  he  must  pay  again 
for  the  time  of  the  postal  employees  who 
now  have  to  destroy  it  when  it  is  marked 
refused."  My  bill  will  require  third- 
class  mailers  to  place  their  return  ad- 
dress on  all  material,  and  will  empower 
the  Postmaster  General  to  set  the  return 
postage  rate  high  enough  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  returning  the  material. 


THIRD-CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Kxit  Hecklek,  of  West 
Virginia,  in  a  proposal  we  hope  will  do 
much  to  improve  present  third-class 
mail  operations.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  provide  for  the  refusal  by 
addressees  of  unwanted  and  unsolicited 
third-class  mall.  This  follows  a  bill  I 
Introduced  last  week  to  raise  the  rates 
for  third-class  mall 

Third-class  mall  Is  not  paying  Its  own 


way.  And  the  bulk  of  third-class  mail 
Is  in  the  "Junk  mall"  category  which  in- 
dividual citizens  should  not  have  to  put 
up  with  unless  they  so  desire. 

In  seeking  to  remedy  what  I  believe  is 
an  unrealistic  postal  rate  for  third-class 
mail  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  unsolicited 
mall  to  those  who  oppose  it,  I  am  Join- 
ing In  this  concern  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
HECHLER  ].  Each  of  us,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain others  of  this  body,  have  received 
angry  complaints  from  citizens  In  our 
widely  separated  States  about  the  flood 
of  unwanted  mall  which  increases  every 
year 

Criticism  of  total  Post  Office  opera- 
tions, of  course,  has  been  sounded  ses- 
sion after  session.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  now  with  this  specific  phase 
The  third-class  mail  classification  pri- 
marily covers  the  direct  mall  advertis- 
ing industry — a  large  and  legitimate 
business  segment.  However,  the  third- 
class  postal  rates  come  far  from  being 
high  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  delivery 
This  not  only  Is  illogical  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  but  It  appears  to  be  an  un- 
fair subsidy  to  one  facet  of  the  advertis- 
ing Industry  not  enjoyed  by  the  many 
others. 

My  bill  would  help  Increase  Post  Office 
revenues  and  maybe  lessen  the  amount 
of  red  ink  used  for  so  many  years  on 
postal  ledgers  It  would  put  direct-mall 
advertisers  on  more  of  a  par  with  their 
competitors. 

And,  most  Importantly,  it  would  give 
Indlvidua  citizens  the  opportunity  to 
determine  if  unsolicited  matter  In  their 
mail  boxes  is  desired  or  not.  No  act  of 
censorship  Is  Involved  here. 

What  one  person  believes  to  be  un- 
wanted mall,  another  believes  to  be 
valid. 

While  we  cannot  legislate  mailinR 
morals  nor  manners,  we  certainly  need 
not  subsidize  such  things  as  the  bulk 
mailiiig  of  pornographic  circulars.  And 
further,  we  can  hit  directly  at  the  mail- 
ing of  pornography  by  allowing  citizens 
themselves  to  repudiate  it  by  refusing  it 

Third-class-mail  senders  have  only  to 
decide  if  they  still  want  to  use  blanket 
mailing  techniques  and  risk  the  added 
cost  of  returned  mall  from  Irritated 
citizens  or  If  they  want  to  use  selective 
mailing  lists  of  more  probable  customers 

My  bill  today  provides  in  essence  that 
citizens  may  refuse  unwanted  or  unso- 
licited third-class  bulk  mail  by  mark- 
ing on  the  envelope  a  request  for  the 
return  of  such  mail  to  the  sender  It 
shall  be  done  at  a  cost — not  less  than  the 
cost  of  handling  the  return  oi  the  mat- 
ter— to  be  set  by  the  Postmaster  General 


PROPOSED  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  tbe  administration  I  intro- 


duced HJR.  4279,  the  proposed  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967.  Since  the  introduction 
of  that  bill,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  hu  issued  a  re- 
port entitled  "Air  Quality  Criteria  for 
Sulfur  Oxides."  As  a  result  of  discussions 
of  problems  involving  the  technology  of 
mlriimizlng  the  sulfur  oxide  problem  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  representatives 
of  the  coal  and  oil  Industries  and  other 
interested  Federal  agencies,  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  research  program 
for  control  of  sulfur  emissions  should  be 
accelerated  and  the  administration  has, 
therefore,  asked  that  I  introduce  a  re- 
vised bill  increasing  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  1968  by  $15  million  to  be  used 
for  accelerated  research.  I  have,  there- 
fore, today  introduced  a  revised  bill  car- 
rying out  this  recommendation. 

I  enclose  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
letter  and  enclosures  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  TSducation,  and 
Welfare. 

Department  oe  Health, 
Education,  akd  Weltaee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  ApHl  24.  1967. 
Hon.  Ha«lit  O.  Stagceks, 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  Staggers:  Please  find  attached 
tbe  propoeed  Amendment  to  the  "Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967."  along  with  a  copy  of  Secretary 
Gardner's  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
which  explains  the  reasons  lor  tbe  propoeed 
amendment. 

We  would  be  most  appreclatl?e  if  you 
would  Introduce  this  amendment. 

If  you  or  your  staff  desire  any  assistance 
with  regard  to  the  bill,  please  call  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  K.  Huttt, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation. 

Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  January 
30.  1967  and  now  being  considered  by  tbe 
Congress,  Is  a  matter  of  highest  priority,  if 
we  are  to  continue  the  battle  for  clean  air. 
It  represents  our  concern  for  the  aerloua 
threat  to  American  health  caused  by  pol- 
luted air. 

Since  the  transmittal  of  the  President's 
Message  on  "Protecting  Our  National 
Hertlage,"  several  events  have  occurred 
which  make  It  necesary  to  accelerate  the  at- 
tack on  one  of  the  major  air  contaminants 
requiring  more  complete  control — sulfur 
oxide. 

The  recently  published  "Air  Quality  Cri- 
teria for  Sulfur  Oxides,"  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conferees  In  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  abatement  action,  and  other 
findings  and  conclusions  of  prominent 
scientists,  lead  us  to  the  Inescapable  con- 
clusion that  we  must  move  more  rapidly 
and  effectively  In  reducing  the  levela  of 
sulfur  now  present  In  the  atmosphere  over 
many  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

At  the  same  time.  It  has  become  obvious 
that  present  technology  Is  Inadequate  to  deal 
fully  with  all  aspects  of  the  sulfur  problem. 

While  it  la  true  ttiat  selection  of  low- 
sulfur  fuels  for  use  In  certain  critical  areas 
win  offer  a  temporary  solution.  It  Is  clear 
that  we  must  substantlaUy  accelerate  our 
research  and  development  activities  in  three 
major  areas:  1)  Removal  of  sulfur  from 
fuels,  3)  process  removal  of  sulfur  from 
burning  fuels,  and  3)  control  of  sulfur  gasea 


In  the  stack.  Several  promising  approaches 
are  available,  and  more  rapid  development 
to  full-scale  application  is  necessary. 

We  have  dlscuaaed  this  problem  with  rep- 
resentatlvea  of  tbe  coal  and  oU  Industries 
and  with  Interested  Federal  agencies.  We 
are  all  In  agreement  with  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  an  expanded  and  accelerated  re- 
search and  development  program. 

I  am  therefore  recommending  that  the 
proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  be  amended 
to  increase  tbe  authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  from  $84  million 
to  $99  million;  the  additional  $15  mUUon 
would  be  made  available  for  research  and 
development  In  control  of  sulfur  emissions 
from  fuels. 

Enclosed  Is  an  amendment  to  the  pro- 
poeed Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  to  carry  out 
this  recommendation. 

We    are    advised    by    the    Bureau    of    the 

Budget  that  enactment  of  the  Air  Quality 

Act  of  1967  with  this  amendment  would  be 

In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely, 


Secretary. 

Amendment  to  Drait  Bill,  the  Ant  Qualitt 
Act  of  1967 
In  section  7,  strike  out  "$84,000,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$99,000,000". 


MUTUAL  SECURITIES  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  the  legislative  proposal 
which  today  was  forwarded  to  the  Speak- 
er by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission with  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation for  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  providing  additional  protec- 
tion for  mutual  funds  shareholders  in 
areas  where  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  Industry  since  enactment  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  has 
created  needs  which  were  unanticipated 
or  of  secondary  Importance  at  that  time 
27  years  ago. 

I  request  that  there  be  Included  at  this 
place  In  the  Rkcoro  the  letter  of  Chair- 
man Manuel  F.  Cohen  to  the  Speaker, 
dated  May  1, 1967. 
SscuRrms  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  May  1,  1967. 
The  President  or  the  Senate, 
The  Spxakkr  of  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  legisla- 
tive proposals  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
with  the  hope  that  they  wUl  be  Introduced 
and  enacted  in  thla  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  They  woiUd  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  mutual  fund  shareholders  in  areas 
where  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  Industry 
since  enactment  of  tbe  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  has  created  needs  which  were 
either  unanticipated  or  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance at  that  time.  Between  the  end  of  1940 
and  June  30,  1966,  inveetment  company  as- 
sets Increased  from  about  $2.1  billion  to  $46.4 
blUlon.  Moat  of  this  growth  was  accounted 
for  by  mutual  funds,  whose  net  assets  in- 
creased from  $460  mlUlon  at  the  end  of  1940 
to  about  $38.2  bUUon  at  June  30,  1966.  By  the 
end  of  1965  there  were  more  than  3,500,000 
mutual  fund  Investors  as  compared  with  less 
than  300,000  in  1940. 

The  Commission's  proposals  are  the  out- 
growth of  studies  made  by  or  for  the  Com- 
mission pursaunt  to  Congressional  direction, 
primarily  that  contained  in  Section  14(b)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  which 
authorizes  the  Commission  If  It  finds  "that 
any  substantial  further  increase  in  the  size 
of  Investment  companies  creates  any  prob- 
lem Involving  the  protection  of  Investors  or 


the  public  interest,  to  make  a  study  and  In- 
vestigation" and  to  report  the  results  to  the 
Congress. 

The  first  of  these  studies,  which  com- 
menced In  1958  pursuant  to  Commission  di- 
rection, was  made  by  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  That  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  In  August  of  1962  found  that  the 
more  Important  current  problems  In  tbe  mu- 
tual fund  Industry  Involved  potential  con- 
flicts of  Interest  between  the  fund  manage- 
ment and  shareholders  and  the  Impact  of 
fund  growth  and  purchases  on  stock  prices. 
The  Wharton  School  Report  was  followed  by 
the  Report  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission's 
Special  Study  of  the  Securities  Markets, 
which,  insofar  as  mutual  funds  were  con- 
cerned, examined  sales  of  mutual  fund  shares 
including  sales  practices  and  the  special 
problems  raised  by  the  so-called  front-end 
load  In  the  sale  of  periodic  payment  plans 
for  the  accumulation  of  such  shares. 

Neither  the  Special  Study  nor  the  Wharton 
Report  was  a  report  by  the  Commission.  Fol- 
lowing publication  of  these  reports  the  Com- 
mission undertook  to  evaluate  the  public 
policy  questions  that  they  raised  as  part  of 
an  extensive  study  of  its  own  and  to  report 
Its  recommendations  to  the  Congress.  The 
results  of  that  study  are  found  in  the  Com- 
mission's Report  on  the  Public  Policy  Im- 
plications of  Investment  Company  Growth 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
December  2,  1966  and  published  as  House 
Report  No.  2337,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  The 
legislative  proposals  transmitted  herewith 
are  designed  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  that  report. 

Areas  of  primary  concern  in  the  report  in- 
cluded the  costs  of  management  and  sales 
charges.  Mutual  funds,  although  ordinarily 
organized  either  as  corporations  or  as  busi- 
ness trusts,  usually  are  managed  and  op- 
erated not  by  their  own  officers  and  em- 
ployees but  by  separate  entities  which  pro- 
vide management  and  advisory  services  un- 
der contract  with  the  fund.  Traditionally 
these  contracts  have  provided  for  compensa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  fund.  As  the  fxinds  have  grown 
in  size  the  amounts  of  management  fees 
have  likewise  grown  and  the  Commission's 
report  concluded  that  economies  of  scale  In 
the  costs  of  managing  large  pools  of  assets 
have  seldom  been  shared  equitably  with  in- 
vestment company  shareholders.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  expressly  require  that 
management  fees  be  reasonable  and  make 
this  standard  enforceable  In  the  courts. 
However,  any  person  attacking  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  management  fee  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  fund's  directors  as  re- 
quired by  the  Investment  Company  Act 
would  have  the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
fee  was  unreasonable.  A  requirement  that 
the  fee  be  reasonable  would  appear  inherent 
in  the  fiduciary  relationship  between  invest- 
ment company  shareholders  and  an  invest- 
ment advisory  organization  which  Is  in  ef- 
fective control  of  the  fund.  The  existing 
provisions  of  the  Investment  Company  Act, 
however,  provide  no  adequate  means  by 
which  such  a  requirement  may  be  enforced. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  place 
a  5%  celling  on  charges  for  mutual  fund 
sales,  subject  to  a  power  in  the  Commission 
to  grant  exceptions  where  appropriate.  Thla 
proposed  maximum  charge  would  still  be 
substantially  greater  than  the  sales  charges 
generally  prevailing  in  the  securities  markets 
such  as  stock  exchange  commissions  or  over- 
the-counter  markups  for  securities  of  com- 
parable quality.  As  a  result,  in  part,  of  the 
resale  price  maintenance  scheme  provided  in 
Section  22(d)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act,  which  the  mutual  fund  industry  re- 
gards as  Important  for  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  pattern  of  distribution  of  such 
shares,  competition  has  not  operated  to  re- 
duce sales  loads.  Rather  the  sales  charges 
paid  by  average  or  small  Investor  have  tended 
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to  Increaae  aa  Investment  companies  oom- 
pcteil  for  the  faror  of  dealers  and  their 
salesmen. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  sales  charges 
paid  by  those  investors,  generally  small  In- 
rastOTB.  who  accumulate  mutual  fund  shares 
by  monthly  payments  over  a  period  of  years. 
Under  the  existing  provlaioas  of  the  statute, 
up  to  50%  of  the  first  year's  payments  may 
b«  deducted  for  sales  charges.  The  Com- 
missions study  as  well  as  the  Special  Study 
showed  that  a  substantial  portion  of  such 
Invastora  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  complete 
their  plans,  with  the  result  that  up  to  half 
of  the  money  that  they  pay  In  goes  for  .>ale8 
costs.  The  proposed  legislation  would  ellm. 
lnAt«  the  front-end  load  feature  and  require 
that  sales  charges  be  spread  equally  over  all 
p«]in«nts,  thus  reducing  the  undue  risk  of 
kM  suffered  by  those  investors  who  do  not 
oomplsts  thslr  plans,  as  well  as  making  sure 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  money  paid 
by  an  investor  Is  Invested  for  his  benefit. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  con- 
tain other  provisions  which  are  designed 
prtm&rlly  to  faclliute  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act,  to  eliminate  certain  anomalous  situa- 
tions, and  to  update  and  correct  certain  pro- 
Tlslons. 

These  legislative  proposals  recognize  as 
did  the  Commission's  report  that  on  the 
whole  the  investment  company  Industry  re- 
flscts  diligent  management  by  competent 
persons,  that  the  Industry  has  provided  a 
useful  and  desirable  means  for  investors  to 
obtain  diversification  of  investment  risks 
and  professional  Investment  nriAnagement 
and  that  drastic  changes  in  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  are  not  required  We 
bdUsTs,  however,  that  enactment  of  these 
proposals  would  assure  fairer  treatment  for 
tbs  millions  of  Amerlcaiu,  Including  many 
of  modest  means,  who  have  chosen  to  In- 
y«st  many  billions  of  dollars  in  Investment 
company  securities. 

Ths  Bxireau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
•naetmsnt  of  legislauon  along  the  lines  of 
tlUs  Bill  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President 

By  direction   of   the  Commission, 
Uanuei.  T  Cohkn, 

Ounrrnan 


MOVE  OP  5TH  ARMY  KEADQUAR- 
TKRS  FROM  CHICAGO  TO  PORT 
SHERIDAN 

lir.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Mk  unaninKnu  consent  to  address  the 
Hoose  for  1  minute,  to  Ttv\ae  and  extend 
mj  remarks,  and  to  Include  an  article 
fnun  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

miDois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
It  Is  my  painful  and  embarrassing  duty 
to  Iziform  my  colleagues  who  voted  to 
move  the  5th  Army  Headquarters  from 
Hyde  Park  in  Chicago  to  Port  Sheridan 
M  an  economy  move  that  someone  in 
anlform  took  them  for  a  ride  Charles 
Mount,  an  hofwrable  and  highly  re- 
spected staff  writer,  tells  the  story  In  the 
Chkaco  Tribune  of  April  30,  19«7. 

Mjr  colleagues.  I  think,  wUl  recall  that 
In  my  rain  eifcrt  to  save  the  Army  from 
the  folly  that  Mr.  Mount's  recital  makes 
dear  and  drmmatlc  I  predicted  tn  full 
detail  everything  that  has  oome  to  pass. 
I  did  succeed,  and  for  that  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  colleagues,  tn  postponing  the 
raaaoval  for  2  years,  but  after  that  2  years 
the  forces  of  foUy,  extravagance,  and 
stubborn  vanity  could  not  be  stopped. 


Mr.  Mount  points  out  that  Improve- 
ments at  Port  Sheridan  to  accommodate 
the  5th  Army  HeadQuarters  will  reach 
$6.3  million.  Improvements  already  made 
include  installation  of  underground  com- 
munications cables,  extensive  remodel- 
ing of  eight  office  buildings,  erection  of 
250  more  living  quarters,  new  electrical 
wiring  system  and  heating  plant  and 
many  other  faciliUea.  all  of  which  I  pre- 
dicted and  all  of  which  the  Army  laughed 
off  as  fairy  dreams. 

Mr.  Mount  says  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  civilian  force  will  quit  their  Jobs 
rather  than  move  into  a  locality  where 
homes  run  between  $25,000  to  $45,000.  as 
reported  by  Mr  Mount.  Mr.  Mount 
quotes  Colonel  Baldy  as  saying  that 
among  the  civilian  workers  quitting  the 
headquarters  are  top-rated  management 
and  supervisory  personnel.  I  understand 
it  is  all  but  Impossible  to  find  qualified 
and  experienced  successors. 

Mr.  Mount,  commenting  on  possible 
discrimination  against  Negro  personnel. 
reports  a  salesman  for  one  of  the  larg- 
est Waukegan  realtors  told  the  Tribune 
he  could  not  handle  any  transactions  in 
the  move  because  of  the  no -discrimina- 
tion stipulation  by  the  Army." 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  full  text  of 
Mr  Mounts  revealing  article  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  April  30.  1967.  as 
follows; 

(Prom  the  Chlca«[u  Tribune   Apr   30,  19«7| 

Ths   5th    Asmt   Oeasko   rua   Porr  SHnrosi* 

liovs 

(By  Charles  Mount) 

The  blgnest  military  campaign  in  the 
Chicago  area  In  recent  years  will  begin  May  9. 
most  of  It  under  cover  of  darkness. 

After  more  than  2  years  of  planning,  ths 
nation's  second  largest  army  headquarters, 
5th  army,  will  move  from  ia«0  B.  Hyde  Park 
blvU  to  Part  Sheridan,  adjacent  to  Highland 
Park  The  move,  which  military  offlclals  say 
will  cost  $2  8  mUllon.  wUl  mean  relocating. 
over  a  12-year  period,  the  work  of  MS  mili- 
tary persoiuii-l  about  5oO  rtTlUans.  and  500 
tcins  ^if  equipment. 

sfove  TO  urotTi  costs 

It  also  will  mean  that  civilians  will  be 
working  In  a  cumplele  military  setting  for 
the  first  time  The  headquarters.  Ln  a  move 
to  reduce  defense  department  cosu.  will 
relocate  from  a  farmer  hotel  and  military  hos- 
pital to  an  e«-cavalry  post.  Many  civilians 
win  be  le«vlng  a  place  they  have  worked  for 
20  years. 

BeJocaung  their  homes  wlil  be  336  clvlUans 
and  140  military  famUles  who  have  found 
or  stUl  are  seeking  off  post  housing  on  ths 
north  shtjrs  Most  of  ths  personnel  are  mov. 
ing  from  ecattsred  locauons  on  ths  south 
side 

8«jme  136  porsonnet,  136  of  them  ctvUlans. 
plan  to  commute  to  the  fort  on  special  mUl- 
tary  buses  which  will  stop  dally  at  the  Hyds 
Park  building  and  at  Howard  and  Paulina 
streets  Another  80  personnel  a.-e  seeking  car 
pool  partners. 

acTN  smeciAL  sxTssa 

The  s[>eclal  buses  will  run  for  a  thrss- 
month  trial  period  to  accommodate  person- 
nel who  dont  want  to  move  whUe  their  chil- 
dren are  in  school  and  to  encourage  civilians 
who  want  to  work  at  Fort  Sheridan  but  don't 
want  to  move  their  homes  The  army  is  try- 
ing to  persuade  private  bus  companies  to 
take    up    the   routes 

About  one-third  of  the  civilians  are  quit- 
ting thslr  Jobs  rather  than  make  the  coove. 
said   Col    Paul   A    Baldy.  coordinator  of  the 


nM>Te  as  special  assistant  to  the  Bth  army 
chief  ot  staff.  Other  military  sources  said 
as  many  as  one-half  of  the  dvlUans  will  not 
maks  tb«  move.  Most  are  going  to  other 
federal  >obs. 

In  ordar  to  avoid  masalve  traffic  Jams,  five 
commercial  moving  companies  will  load 
furniture  and  other  equipment  onto  about 
27  vans  after  work  hotirs  The  vans,  to  con- 
form with  police  requests,  will  leave  one  at 
a  time  at  night  for  the  fort,  where  they  will 
be  unloaded  shortly  after  dawn. 

DrVISX  TSAFFTC  PLAN  ' 

Military  police,  on  orders  of  Col  Victor  O 
Conlsy.  Port  Sheridan  post  commander,  have 
devised  traffic  flow  plana  and  special  parking 
areas   to  avoid   confusion. 

Bach  of  the  24  sections  wUl  move  half  of 
their  operations  at  one  Urns,  thus  leaving 
the  other  half  to  maintain  emergency 
faclUUes 

Col  Baldy  said  some  of  the  civilians  quit- 
ting the  headquarters  are  top-rat«d  man- 
agement and  supervisory  personnel.  The 
others  are  spread  thruout  the  other  civil 
service  levels  The  army.  In  order  to  ftll  va- 
cancies, has  hired  283  people  from  the  norih 
shore  In  the  last  two  months,  he  said, 

MOST  BUTINO  BOMSS 

The  hiring  ot  local  people  and  the  move- 
ment of  465  personnel  Into  the  area  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  conalderaWe  effect  on  the 
north  ahore  economy.  parUcularly  the  hous- 
ing market  Most  of  the  persomael  are  buy- 
ing homes  in  the  (as.OOO  to  •46,000  bracket  in 
ths  Deerfleld- Highland  Park.  UbsrtyvUle- 
Mundeleln.  and  Palatine-Arlington  Heights 
areas.  Col.  Baidy  said. 

Tb«  army  baa  conducted  housing  tours  and 
contacted  real  estate  brokers  to  help  per- 
sonnel, but  many  of  th«m  still  w'll  end  up 
paylixg  from  26  to  lOO  per  cent  more  In 
property  taxes  than  on  the  south  side,  he 
said. 

IMPtOVS    rOBT    SHOIZtSN 

In  a  move  to  help  reduc«  piosslble  discrimi- 
nation'kg&inst  Negro  personnel,  the  army  h.u 
held  consultations  with  Negroes  stationed  nt 
Port  Shsrldan  who  llvs  off  post.  Col  Baidy 
said  no  problems  have  been  reported,  but  a 
salesman  lo-  one  of  ths  largest  Waukegan 
realtors  told  The  Tribune  he  oould  not  handle 
any  transac'lons  In  the  move  because  of  the 
no -discrimination  stipulation   by   the  army 

Col.  Baldy  said  ths  present  headquarter) 
building  will  bs  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Oenaral  Ssrvlcss  administration. 

Improremanu  made  at  Fort  Sharldan  prior 
to  ths  move  include  Installation  of  under- 
ground oommun legations  cables;  remodeling 
of  eight  buildings  to  house  the  headquarters; 
completion  of  260  more  Uvlng  quarters,  a 
new  electrical  wiring  system,  heating  pUnt, 
medloal  and  dental  facility,  and  restaurant; 
and  expansion  of  the  Ubrary  and  enlisted 
men's  barracks.  BXpanslon  of  ths  officers 
club  is  under  way.  Improvements  at  the  furl 
will  total  about  6  3  million  dollars. 


SPEECH  OP  THE  DISTINOUISHED 
JUNIOR  SENATOR  PROM  GEOR- 
aiA.  THE  HONORABLE  HERMAN 
TALMADGE 

Mr.  LANDRUM     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  a  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
a«orgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  21  Georgia's  distinguished  young 
Junior  Senator,  the  Honorable  Herman 
Talmaogi.  siMke  to  the  Georgia  Associa- 
tion of  Student  Councils  at  Rock  Eagle 


State  Park  at  which  several  hundred 
Georgia  high  school  students  were 
present. 

His  speech  is  one  that  I  believe  all 
Members  of  Congress  would  enjoy  read- 
ing and  one  from  which  I  believe  could 
come  a  better  understanding  of  the  con- 
tributions our  young  people  are  making 
and  the  responsibilities  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  meet  in  the  future. 

I  include  Senator  Talmadge's  speech 
In  my  remarks: 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  young 
people  of  Georgia,  and  It  Is  especially  a  high 
honor  for  me  to  visit  with  student  council 
representatives  of  Georgia's  high  schools. 

You  are  leaders  now  at  your  respective 
schools,  and  the  State  and  the  nation  looks 
to  you  for  an  even  bigger  leadership  role  In 
the  future,  to  help  build  and  shape  our  State 
in  the  years  that  He  ahead. 

Each  time  I  come  to  a  gathering  of  Georgia 
yoxing  people,  of  high  school  or  college  age, 
I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  what  I  see.  I  see 
quality  everywhere  I  go  on  our  campuses. 
I  see  It  In  the  many  fine  young  men  and 
women  who  come  by  my  office  In  Washington 
during  their  vacations.  I  see  It  In  the  Gover- 
nor's Honors  I>rogram.  where  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  speak  In  the  last  two  years,  and 
in  all  the  other  programs  In  the  State  that 
encourage  scholastic  excellence. 

Georgia  Is  truly  a  growing  state.  It  is 
growing  In  every  respect — economically,  so- 
cially, and  culturally.  Our  greatest  resource 
Is  people,  and  especially  young  adults  like 
yourselves. 

Since  the  1960  Census,  the  State's  popula- 
tion has  Increased  to  Just  under  4>4  million 
people.  This  Is  a  gain  of  more  than  half  a 
million  In  Just  the  past  six  years. 

It  Is  Interested  to  note  that  of  the  total 
Georgia  population,  almost  2  million  are 
under  age  18.  And  out  of  every  100  Oeor- 
glans,  27  are  between  6  and  17  years  of  age. 

The  fact  Is.  ours  Is  a  young  nation.  The 
sverage  age  is  now  33.  but  next  year  It  wUl 
be  25.  It  Is  expected  that  by  1870  ours  will 
be  the  youngest  nation  In  the  Free  World 
with  some  60  p>er  cent  of  our  citizens  under 
2«  years  of  age.  To  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
what  I  am  talking  about,  12  per  cent  of  our 
population  today  was  not  alive  when  John 
r  Kennedy  was  inaugurated  in  1961. 

More  than  one- fourth  of  all  the  population 
of  the  United  States  are  In  school  classrooms. 
Thus,  It  Is  plain  to  see  that  when  we  con- 
template the  future  of  Georgia  and  America, 
we  look  to  youth. 

Youth  Is  exciting.  It  Is  naturally  full  of 
life,  anxious  to  grow  and  be  doing  things. 
This  excitement  and  exhuberance  can  work 
wonders.  It  can  accomplish  things  not  even 
dreamed  of  by  my  father's  generation.  How- 
ever, by  the  same  token,  if  It  Is  misdirected. 
It  can  be  catastrophic. 

American  youth  Is  very  much  In  the  news 
today.  Perhaps  never  before  in  our  history 
have  young  people,  particularly  teenagers 
and  college  students,  been  so  widely  dis- 
cussed, analyzed,  and  laid  open  for  public 
examination.  Their  manners,  morals,  and 
dedication  to  God  and  country  are  subjects 
lor  great  Journalistic  and  phUoeophlcal 
debates. 

I  for  one  try  not  to  set  too  much  store 
by  what  we  read  and  hear.  All  this  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  young  men'  and 
women  of  today  are  foot-loose  and  Irresponsi- 
ble and  virtually  another  Lost  Generation. 

This  Is  not  to  say  I  am  not  concerned.  I 
am  concerned  that  last  year  arrests  of  young 
people  Increased  9  per  cent.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  rash  of  campus  demonstrations 
and  street  marches  which  Indicate  a  growing 
rebelliousness  against  authority  and  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order.  I  am  concerned 
when  I  read  of  kids  who  get  their  kicks  from 
L.S.D..  alcohol  and  fast  cars. 


And  speaking  strictly  from  a  personal 
standpoint,  I  am  concerned  about  so-called 
non-conformity  which  leads  to  hair  that  Is 
too  long  and  dresses  that  are  too  short. 

Certainly,  some  of  the  behavior  and  cus- 
toms of  young  people  today  leave  something 
to  be  desired.  And  In  some  respects  there 
Is  much  to  be  deplored. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  Is  the  true 
picture. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  true  story  of 
American  youth  today  Is  told  by  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  our  younger  citizens  who 
stand  tall  and  walk  straight  .  .  .  who  believe 
In  their  country  and  all  the  things  It  stands 
for  .  .  .  who  are  unafraid  of  hard  work  .  .  . 
and  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  free  citizens. 

These  are  people  who  go  very  quietly  about 
their  business.  They  are  not  always  out- 
spoken, and  they  don't  march  In  the  streets, 
singing  and  chanting.  But  when  they  do 
speak,  they  command  attention  and  respect. 

These  are  young  citizens  who  believe  In 
respect  for  authority  ...  In  individual  In- 
tegrity and  personal  honor  ...  In  decent 
behavior  ...  In  constructive  thought  and 
responsible  citizenship  .  .  .  and  In  loyalty  to 
God  and  country. 

These  are  people  who  are  more  Interested 
in  creating  than  tearing  down.  The  quality 
of  young  citizens  today  is  symbolized  by  the 
theme  you  have  chosen  for  this  meeting — 
"Deeds  not  Words." 

So,  I  am  optimistic. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  the  young  people  of 
America  lies  the  most  abundant  and  promis- 
ing source  of  strength  we  could  have. 

And  this  Is  particularly  true  In  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

Last  February,  our  State  observed  the 
234tb  anniversary  of  Its  founding.  The  col- 
onial history  al  Georgia  exemplifies  what  In- 
dividual freedom,  personal  responsibility, 
honor  and  courage  meant  then,  and  what 
It  means  now  to  our  State  and  nation. 

The  rich  and  colorful  history  of  Georgia 
Is  a  priceless  legacy  to  all  of  our  citizens.  It 
Is  fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  the  past,  for  we 
can  greatly  profit  from  the  example  set  by 
our  forebearers. 

Almost  two-and-a-half  centuries  separate 
us  from  the  founding  fathers  of  Georgia. 
Looking  back,  we  find  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  of  hard  work  and  often  lean  times. 
There  was  destructive  war  and  Reconstruc- 
tion, and  there  were  years  of  economic  de- 
pression. 

But  there  were  challenges  and  determina- 
tion, and  there  was  opportunity. 

Just  as  there  is  today. 

But  most  Important  there  were  vision  and 
courage. 

Just  as  there  la  today. 

And  there  were  bold  men  and  women  of 
ambition,  who  by  strong  will  and  able  bodies 
were  capable  of  turning  temportu-y  adversity 
Into  advantage. 

And  so  it  Is  today. 

Times  have  changed.  And  they  are 
changing  still,  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  phenomenal  scientific  and 
technological  advancement,  and  the  Indus- 
trial and  urban  transition  taking  place  In 
our  State — fundamental  principles  remain 
the  same  today  aa  they  were  two-and-a-half 
centuries  ago. 

The  same  spirit  guides  Georgians  today. 
Our  State  is  still  blessed  with  a  wealth  of 
human  and  natural  resources. 

We  still  need  a  society  of  creative  In- 
dividuals. 

We  still  need  men  and  women  of  vision 
for,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs : 

"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  per- 
ish." There  are  still  monumental  challenges 
to  be  met.  There  are  still  dangerous  prob- 
lems to  be  solved.  There  Is  yet  great  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  re- 
nowned Journalist,  Henry  W.  Grady,  when  he 


spoke  In  New  York  City  In  the  year  1886. 
He  referred  to  "The  New  South"  at  a  time 
when  Georgia  was  busy  rebuilding  from  the 
tragic  War  Between  the  States.  Grady  de- 
clared: 

"The  New  South  Is  enamored  of  her  new 
work.  Her  soul  Is  stirred  with  the  breath 
of  a  new  life.  The  light  of  a  grander  day  is 
falling  on  her  face.  She  Is  thrilling  with  the 
consciousness  of  growing  power  and 
pro8i)erlty." 

Theiie  words  are  as  meanlngf  til  to  Georgia 
today  as  they  were  almost  a  century  ago. 
And  young  citizens  of  our  State  should  find 
them  especially  Inspiring. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  last  third  of  the 
20th  Century  belongs  to  Georgia  and  the 
South.  I  believe  that.  We  are  witnessing 
an  economic  boom  In  our  State  and  region 
that  Is  unprecedented. 

It  was  only  about  three  decades  ago  that 
the  states  of  the  South  were  regarded  as  the 
nation's  number  one  economic  problem.  To- 
day, our  region  Is  considered  the  number  one 
land  of  opportunity  and  growth. 

And  Georgia  Is  situated  squarely  In  the 
middle  of  It  all.  And  In  many  areas  of  en- 
deavor, Georgia  Is  setting  the  pace. 

Georgia  began  Its  tremendous  growth  Is 
earnest  In  the  years  following  World  War  II, 
and  really  started  moving  forward  about  the 
time  many  of  you  were  born.  Today,  our 
State,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Southeast, 
leads  the  nation  in  the  rate  of  growth  In  al- 
most all  fields  of  economic  and  Industrial 
endeavor. 

This  Is  not  to  say  there  Is  not  a  long  way 
to  go.  This  is  where  you  will  come  In.  And 
each  of  you  should  regard  It  as  all  the  more 
challenging,  for  when  we  consider  what  has 
been  accomplished  already  .  .  .  how  much 
room  there  Is  for  more  growth  .  .  .  the  re- 
sources that  are  yet  untapped  .  .  .  then  the 
potential  growth  of  Georgia  becomes  stag- 
gering to  the  Imagination. 

So — the  last  third  of  the  aoth  Century  be- 
longs to  Georgia  and  the  South.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  years  ahead  belong  to  you,  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Georgia. 

What  Is  achieved  In  Georgia  between  now 
and  the  turn  of  the  Century — 33  years 
hence — the  grains  and  the  progress  that  are 
made — will  for  the  most  part  be  done  by  peo- 
ple who  today  are  In  their  teens. 

The  work  ahead  will  be  no  easier  for  you 
than  It  was  for  your  predecessors.  In  many 
respects,  It  will  be  a  good  deal  more  difficult. 
Our  society  Is  growing  more  and  more  trou- 
blesome and  complex  with  the  passing  of 
each  day.  Our  present  population  Is  around 
200  million.  By  the  year  2000,  It  Is  expected 
to  be  about  340  million.  And  In  Just  the  next 
few  years,  about  75  out  of  every  100  Ameri- 
cans will  live  and  work  In  or  near  a  large 
city. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  man's  volume 
of  knowledge  Is  doubling  every  five  years. 

Material  Is  being  taught  In  colleges  that 
was  not  even  known  when  today's  college 
professors  were  students  themselves. 

All  this  points  to  an  overpowering  need 
to  be  prejjared  for  the  years  that  He  ahead 
of  you.  It  makes  education  a  very  big  and 
lm|x>rtant  business.  And  It  Is  a  costly  busi- 
ness, as  your  parents  knew  and  as  you  will 
come  to  know.  However,  this  Is  an  Invest- 
ment we  cannot  afford  not  to  make.  As  Poor 
Richard  said  In  his  Almanack : 

"The  only  thing  more  expensive  than  edu- 
cation Is  Ignorance." 

I  am  convinced  that  education  and  train- 
ing Is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  the  great- 
est force  In  the  continued  future  progress  of 
Georgia.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  high 
percentage  of  young  people  In  our  country  In 
relation  to  the  total  population.  This  means 
that  whole  new  generations  must  be  edu- 
cated and  made  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  American  heritage  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  made  our  nation 
great. 
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Thm  Importance  and  nacaaalty  of  educ*- 
tton  lA  tocUy'i  complex  world  baa  not  w- 
e*pwl  our  70ung  cltlsena.  The  number  of 
hl(b    aetMol    graduates    baa   Increaaed    naore 

tban  100  per  cent  In  tbe  past  10  years.  More 
and  more  each  year  are  banking  at  tbe  doors 
o<  unlTeralUea  and  coUegee.  We  are  engaged 
In  a  race  between  modemlBatlon  of  industry 
and  bualneaa  .  .  .  and  modenilzaUon  of 
manpower. 

When  I  speak  of  education.  I  mean  an  In- 
PMtiuent  that  pays  returns  many  tUnea  orer 
In  terms  of  increaaed  earnings  Learning 
and  training  virtually  guarantee  the  security 
of  tbe  IndlTldu&l  and  bis  family 

HowBTer.  aa  you  are  well  aware,  education 
la  far  more  than  Just  a  bread  and  butter  af- 
fair. Bducatlon  enrtcbea  tbe  rnin/^ii  of  tn. 
dlTlduals  and  enables  them  to  make  decisions 
and  act  intelligently  on  the  great  problems 
and  Usuea  of  the  day 

And  It  might  be  added  that  In  thU  rapidly 
changing  world,  in  time  more  perlloua  than 
mankind  has  ever  known  before,  education 
has  taken  on  new  meaning  and  deeper  sig- 
nificance 

An  educated  people  are  more  vital  to  the 
eoonomlc  and  political  security  of  America 
and  tbe  Free  World  than  all  the  mtssllee, 
planes  and  bombs  we  can  devise. 

It  ia  Important  to  know  and  understand 
fully  tbe  American  way  of  life. 

It  la  imperative  to  know  why  our  nation 
baa  gruwu  and  prospered,  and  why  our  peo- 
ple enjoy  more  liberty  and  opportunity  than 
any  other  In  the  world. 

It  U  vital  to  our  continued  prosperity  that 
w»  know  the  value  of  our  system  of  free 
en  tst  prise. 

And  we  must  know  the  meaning  of  freedom 

Freedom  la  difflcult  to  define,  especially 
for  a  people  who  have  enjoyed  It  and  taken 
It  for  granted  all  their  lives.  But  I  can  tell 
you  whttt  freedo-m  is  not 

It  la  not  to  be  found  In  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  guns  down  a  man  trying  to  slip 
OTOr  tbe  Berlin  Wall  It  la  not  found  In  the 
Tillages  of  South  Viet  Nam  where  peasants 
ars  slaughtered  by  the  Communist  Viet  Cong. 
It  Is  not  found  in  a  botalltartan  state  where 
the  people  know  only  what  the  government 
wants  them  to  know  and  where  there  Is  no 
rsoognltlon  of  human  dignity  It  la  not  found 
In  strong-arm  dictatorships  where  the  gov- 
ernment rules,  not  by  the  consent  of  the 
gOTcmed.  but  by  armed  military  force. 

Thus,  to  see  and  understand  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  many  other  parta  of  tbe  world  en- 
ables us  to  measure  and  appreciate  tbe  free- 
dom that  we  enjoy — and  why  it  Is  so  im- 
portant that  we  Insure  Its  preservation  for  all 
generations  yet  to  come. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge you  win  face  U  to  leave  a  better  world 
for  your  children  than  waa  left  for  you.  Un- 
fortunately, you  have  inherited  tbe  perils  and 
problems  of  domestic  strife.  International 
tenalon  and  tbe  tlireat  of  Communism  grip 
the  world.  It  is  weU  that  you  feel  the  weight 
at  tbe  respwhslbllltles  that  wtU  soon  be 
thrust  upon  your  shoulders. 

I  am  confident  that  you  are  up  to  the 
tasks  that  He  ahead.  I  am  certain  that  each 
of  you,  as  you  complete  your  studies  and  go 
about  your  chosen  professions,  wUl  continue 
your  queet  for  knowledge  and  Improvement. 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  keep  on  learning 
and  keep  on  doing. 

ToTing  Oeor^tans  are  endowed  with  a  sense 
of  reajKjnslbiHty  They  are  demonstrating  a 
wlUlngness  to  work  hard  and  to  make  wise 
use  of  their  Ood-glven  talents. 

This  la  all  the  guarantee  we  need  for  a 
great  and  prospero\is  future  for  Georgia  and 
the  nation. 


SILVER  DOLLARS  FOR  HEALTH  RE- 
SEARCH: PRESIDENT  APPOINTS 
COXNAQE  CX>MMISSION 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ia  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  today. 
President  Johnson  announced  appoint- 
ment of  the  eight  public  members  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  'wie  Coinage. 

The  Commission  was  authorUied  un- 
der the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  With  the 
completion  of  the  membership,  the 
Commission  Is  expected  to  convene  soon 
to  start  considering  a  variety  of  matters 
relating  to  coinage 

Following  the  Presidents  announce- 
ment today.  I  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  authorise  the  Treasury  to 
sell  Its  supply  of  silver  dollars  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association.  The  two  health 
societies  would  be  authorized  to  resell 
the  coins  with  the  proceeds  earmarked 
for  research  Into  cancer  and  heart 
disease 

The  Treasury  currently  has  on  hand 
about  3  million  silver  dollars,  including 
2,800,000  which  were  minted  at  the 
Carson  City  Mint  In  the  late  ISOO's.  The 
silver  dollars  are  believed  to  have  a 
numismatic  value  several  times  that  of 
their  face  value.  This  means  that  the 
resale  of  the  coins  by  the  health  societies 
would  provide  millions  of  dollars  for 
badly  needed  medical  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  new  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage  will  place 
this  proposal  on  its  agenda  for  early 
action. 

I  place  In  the  Rxcord  a  copy  of  the 
White  House  release  announcing  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  Coinage  Commission: 

TTie  PresiJerit  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  eight  public  members  of 
the  Joint  C>ifnmlsalon  on  the  Coinage  au- 
thorized by  tbe  Coinage  Act  of  1909.  The 
Commission  la  expected  to  convene  shortly. 

Other  members,  previously  designated.  In- 
clude six  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
six  from  the  Senate  and  (our  olTlclals  of  the 
Executive  Branch. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  19M  empowered  the 
Commission  to  advise  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Treasury  and  tbe  Congress  on: 
the  Implementation  of  the  coinage  program: 
the  needs  of  the  ecoDomy  for  coins;  stand- 
ards for  coins;  technological  developments 
and  other  considerations  relevant  to  main- 
taining an  adequate  coinage  system;  minting 
of  silver  dollars  and  official  maintenance  of 
the  price  of  silver. 

The  eight  public  members  named  by  the 
President  to  the  24-member  Commission  are: 

Julian  Braden  Balrd.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Amon  O  Carter.  Jr.  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram; 

William  C  Declcer,  New  York,  New  York, 
bualneaa  executive  tortner  president  of  Cor- 
ning OLaas  Works; 

Samuel  M  Fleming,  Nashville.  Tennessee, 
president.  3rd  National  Bank  of  Nashville, 
former  president  of  American  Bunkers  Aseo- 
clatlou. 

Edward  H.  Foley.  Washington,  DC ,  at- 
torney, former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury; 

Harry  Harrington,  St  L>ouls.  kAlssourt 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of  tbe 
Boatmen's  National   Bank  of  St    Louis; 

H  E.  Ralnbolt.  Shawnee.  Oklahoma,  prea- 
ident  of  tbe  Federal  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  at  Shawnee,  and 

Eugene  Smith  PuUlam.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 


assistant  publisher  of  tbe  Indianapolis  Star 
and  Indianapolis  News. 

The  members  serve  without  compensa- 
Uon. 

Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
Is  Chairman  of  the  Coinage  Commission.  Ths 
three  other  members  from  the  Executive 
Branch  are  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander  B.  Trowbridge;  Mr.  Charles 
Schultae,  Director,  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget; 
and  Miss  Eva  Adams,  Director,  Bureau  o(  the 
Mint. 

Congressional  members  are  Senator  John 
Sparkman,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee:  Senator  Wallace 
F  Bennett,  ranking  minority  member.  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee;  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patman,  Chairman, 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Representative  William  B.  Wldnall,  mnking 
minority  member.  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee:  Senators  John  O.  Pastore, 
Alan  Bible,  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  and  Peter  H 
Domlnlck,  and  Representatives  Ed  Edmond- 
son,  Robert  W.  Olalmo,  Silvio  O.  Conte.  and 
James  F.  Battln. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Coinage  Act 
of  IMS,  U.S.  dimes,  quarters,  hall  dollars 
and  silver  dollars  all  contained  90  percent 
sliver.  The  1965  Act  eliminated  sliver  from 
dimes  and  quarters  and  reduced  the  silver 
content  of  half  dollars  to  40  piercent.  The 
Act  also  prohibited  manufacturing  silver  dol- 
lars for  five  years.  It  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  newly  minted 
silver  at  II.2fi  a  troy  ounce,  and  authorized 
him  to  sell  silver  In  excess  of  stocks  required 
to  be  held  as  reserves  against  silver  certifi- 
cates, at  not  leas  than  ths  monetary  value 
of  silver.  It  also  authorized  him  to  prohibit 
the  export,  melting  or  treating  of  U.S.  coin*. 

The  new  dimes  and  quarters  are  made  of 
clad  material — a  copper- nickel  alloy  bonded 
to  a  core  of  pure  copper.  Half  dollars  art 
also  clad.  They  contain  allver  and  copper 
throughout  with  a  greater  proportion  of  sil- 
ver In  tbe  faces  than  In  the  core. 

One  of  tbe  duties  of  tbe  newly  appointed 
Commission  will  be  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  disposal  of  some  three  mlllloa 
rare  silver  dollars  sUll  held  by  the  Treasury. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  last  July  by  ths 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  tbs 
House  of  Representatives. 


WATER  AND  SEWER  PROGRAM 
FUNDS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately I  had  left  the  floor  briefly  last 
Tuesday  when  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  JoifAal  'iie  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offlces  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Indicated  hla 
desire  to  raise  certain  questions  con- 
cerning the  need  for  H.R.  9066,  which 
will  increase  the  authorization  under 
section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  for  bcwlc  water 
and  sewage  facilitlea  from  $200  million 
to  $1  billion,  becoming  efTecttve  in  the 
next  J3scal  year  beginning  July  1. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  recognltkn  of  the  value  of  this 
fine  program  to  the  future  growth  of 
our  great  nation.  Such  early  bipartisan 
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support  for  a  program  that  has  been  in 
actual  operation  a  little  over  a  year  is 
gratifying  to  our  committee,  and  I  know, 
tn  the  administration  that  had  tbe 
splendid  foresight  to  propose  it  In  1965. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  become  as 
popular  with  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  as  Public  Law  660,  the  sewer 
treatment  plant  program,  commenced  in 
1956,  and  now  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  This  program, 
beginning  with  a  modest  authorization 
in  1956.  has  Increased  to  a  $3V2  billion 
authorization  with  the  passage  of  the 
Clear  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

Future  growth  of  both  urban  and  rural 
America  is  dependent  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  combined  comprehensively 
planned  water  and  sewage  distribution 
systems  as  provided  by  the  section  702 
pro-am  administered  by  HUD.  HUD 
and  Interior,  working  together  with 
State  and  local  governments  with  these 
two  programs,  will  provide  the  basic 
structures  for  our  growth  for  decades  to 
come,  the  skeleton,  if  you  will,  of  new 
developments  and  even  new  cities.  If  we 
fail  to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  do  not  provide  adequate 
authorizations,  we  perpetuate  the  con- 
struction of  competing,  inadequate,  ar- 
chaic systems  by  each  unit  of  govern- 
ment and  even  worse,  actually  encour- 
age continued  use  of  "wef  septic  tanks, 
which  while  serving  a  present  need, 
make  future  growth  almost  economically 
impossible  and  in  some  cases  contributes 
to  a  dangerous  pollution  problem. 

HUD  is  indeed  to  be  commended  for 
lus  prudent  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram thus  far.  The  concept  of  compre- 
hensive water  planning,  as  required  by 
the  law  for  the  first  time,  is  now  firmly 
established,  with  a  grovrlng  imderstand- 
Ing  by  local  communities  that  combined 
facilities  are  necessary,  both  distribution 
and  treatment.  The  ultimate  savings 
by  the  construction  of  facilities  with  ade- 
quate growth  capacity  serving  an  area, 
rather  than  a  Jurisdiction,  is  now  rec- 
opnlzed  by  all.  Cities  and  counties, 
towns  and  villages,  are  now  planning 
together  and  they  are  working  coopera- 
tively with  State  and  Federal  officials. 
Many  of  these  program  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Metropolitan  Development  in  HUD  with 
an  eye  to  the  special  needs  of  the  small 
community. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
must  indeed  be  proud  of  the  fine  example 
set  by  the  officials  of  Charlotte  and 
Mechlenberg  County  who  have  set  an 
outstanding  example  of  complete  coop- 
eration In  the  plarming  and  development 
of  the  area's  fine  water  resources.  This 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  deservedly 
entitled  Charlotte  to  one  of  the  first 
grants  under  the  "702  "  program,  was,  I 
know,  in  large  part  due  to  the  leadership 
of  their  Congressman,  the  distii\guished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Even 
with  the  relatively  small  amount  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  in  this  begin- 
ning program,  the  story  of  Charlotte  has 
been  repeated  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  my  own  district,  comprehensive 
planning  has  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  These  plans  are 
now  being  finalized,  leading  to  the  pres- 


entation of  approval  applications,  not 
Just  letters  of  inquiry.  HUD  has  com- 
pleted its  important  interdepartmental 
agreements  with  Commerce,  EDA,  In- 
terior, and  HEW;  all  occurring  while  the 
Department  completely  reorganized  to 
provide  the  coordinated  leadership  the 
Congress  contemplated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Last  fall  when  the  President's  budget 
was  being  considered  and  finalized, 
prudent  concern  was  shown  by  the  Presi- 
dent over  inflationary  effects  which  led. 
for  example,  to  a  slowdown  in  the  Inter- 
state highway  program.  Many  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  urged  this 
type  of  action  and  even  today,  with  evi- 
dence of  a  softening  economy,  continue 
to  urge  a  domestic  slowdown.  The 
gentleman,  I  am  sure.  Is  familiar  with  my 
criticism  of  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  raising  interest  rates 
that  have  contributed  directly  to  our 
present  situation.  But  is  the  gentleman 
familiar  with  the  effect  one  of  the  worst 
"tight  money"  periods  tn  our  history  has 
had  on  homdng  "new  starts"  and  related 
municipal  construction  of  water  and 
sewer  facilities?  An  already  critical  back- 
log of  needed  water  and  sewer  facilities 
was  greatly  worsened  by  the  Inability  of 
many  communities,  particularly  small 
cities  and  towns,  to  obtain  loans  at  a  rea- 
sonable interest  rate. 

Should  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  recommend  an  Increase  in 
the  President's  budget  finalized  last  De- 
cember for  the  water  sewer  program,  I 
would  support  such  action  as  a  real  act 
of  constructive  bipartisan  statesmanship. 

Communities  all  over  America  are 
planning  together  today,  as  we  in  Con- 
gress directed  them  to  do,  to  qualify  for 
"702"  grant  assistance.  Let  us  acknowl- 
edge their  faith  by  the  enactment  of 
HJl.  9066,  so  that  the  administration 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  come  back 
with  a  supplemental  request  in  January, 
and  an  expanded  request  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  should  economic  conditions  permit, 
as  I  predict  will  be  the  case,  to  move  this 
extremely  Important  program  from  the 
planning  stage  to  the  action  state  in 
every  community,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  Nation. 


MAKING  THE  NEXT  VIETNAM 
PAUSE  WORK 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Robert  Kleiman  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  reviews  the  history  for 
negotiations  between  North  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  since  1964.  If  the  facts 
contained  In  the  article  are  true,  it  is 
clear  that  on  several  occasions  Wash- 
ington and  Hanoi  were  quite  close  to 
reaching  an  agreement  for  commence- 
ment of  negotiations  to  end  the  war. 
Unfortunately,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
apparently    attributable    to    misunder- 


standing or  mistrust  more  than  anything 
else,  the  parties  did  not  take  the  last 
step  leading  to  the  conference  table. 
Meanwhile,  the  war  goes  on  at  an  ever- 
Increasing  pace  with  the  prospective 
commitment  of  more  men  and  greater 
force  on  the  part  of  both  belligerents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  cannot  escape  the 
impression  from  the  article  that  nego- 
tiations are  within  reach  and  an  owx)r- 
tunlty  to  test  that  conclusion  is  within 
reach  as  well.  There  will  be  an  upcom- 
ing truce  on  May  23  in  honor  of  the 
birthday  of  Buddha.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible for  skillful,  perceptive  diplomacy 
to  bring  the  conflict  on  the  battlefield 
to  the  conference  table. 

President  Johnson  said  that  we  seek 
peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam  has  indicated  it  will  not  agree 
to  negotiate  under  terms  which  amount 
to  an  ultimatum,  the  converse  of  which 
raises  the  possibility  that  it  would  agree 
to  terms  other  than  an  ultimatum.  That 
possibility  should  be  explored  in  connec- 
tion v?lth  the  forthcoming  truce. 

The  alternative,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  well 
stated  in  the  article  which  I  have  ap- 
pended to  my  remarks. 

The  May  23  truce — 

It  says — 

If  it  occurs,  could  provide  another  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  the  American  position  erf 
a  year  ago.  Otherwise  the  outlook  is  for  con- 
tinued deadlock,  further  escalation  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  much  longer — and  perhaps  a 
much  wider — war. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times,   May    1,   1967] 

Making  the  Next  Vixtnaic  Pause  Work 
(By  Robert  Klelm&n) 

The  one  or  two-day  truce  and  bombing 
pause  now  scheduled  tos  the  anniversary  of 
Buddha's  birth.  May  23,  could  well  set  in 
motion  another  major  attempt  at  peace- 
making In  Vietnam.  For  those  who  ixap*  for 
such  an  attempt  and  want  it  to  sticceed,  It  Is 
essential  to  be  clear  about  what  went  wrong 
In  the  peacemaking  efforts  of  tbe  past. 

The  explanation  the  Administration  is  en- 
couraging the  world  to  believe  Is  that  Wash- 
ington baa  been  consistently  seeking  and 
Hanoi  resisting  negotiations.  But  tbe  real- 
ity appears  to  be  that  both  sides  have  been 
shifting  position  repeatedly  over  the  past 
thirty-two  months,  alternately  blowing  hot 
and  cold  about  peace  talks. 

Originally,  Hanoi  was  willing  to  talk.  In 
September  1964  It  accepted  Secretary  General 
Thanfs  proposal,  relayed  by  Moscow,  for 
secret  contacts  with  Washington.  For  four 
months  the  Johnson  Administration  failed 
to  reply,  then  rejected  Mr.  Thant's  follow-up 
suggestion  of  a  meeting  of  the  American  and 
North  Vietnamese  Ambassadors  in  Rangoon. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  word  of  this  re- 
jection reached  Hanoi  In  February  1965 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began, 
allegedly  in  retaliation  for  a  major  Vletcong 
attack  on  the  American  bsuse  at  Plelku,  Amer- 
ican marines  began  landing  In  South  Vietnam 
a  month  later,  followed  by  other  combat 
troops.  Hanoi  responded  by  stepping  up  Its 
Infiltration,  sending  regular  North  Viet- 
namese Army  troops  to  fight  In  the  South 
as  organized  units  for  the  first  time. 

THE    BALTIMORE    PROPOSAL 

At  Baltimore  on  April  7,  1965,  Mr.  Johnson 
suggested  "unconditional  discussions" — a 
proposal  to  talk  while  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  flghtmg  in  the  South  con- 
tinued. Hanoi's  response  was  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  had  to  stop  first. 
Meanwhile,  In  reply  to  the  peace  alms  Presl- 
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dant  Johnaon  outlined  at  Baltimore.  Hanoi 
on  April  8  announced  its  own  lernLs,  the 
tilgbly  ambiguous  Pour  Points. 

The  next  shiXt  in  poaltlona  came  on  May  12. 
1865,  when  President  Johnson  for  the  first 
time  suspended  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam—for a  •limited  trial  period  '  His  secret 
message  to  Hanoi  gave  North  Vietnam  four 
to  ten  days  to  order  ■slgnlflcant  reductions" 
In  Communist  armed  attacks  In  South  Viet- 
nam If  It  wanted  the  pause  extended  A  f>er- 
manent  end  of  the  bombing.  Mr  Johnson 
Indicated,  would  require  aji  end  to  all  armed 
action  by  the  Communists  In  the  South 

Hanoi  returned  this  letter  twice,  once  sym- 
bolically unopened  It  then  rejected  It  pub- 
licly, denouncing  the  time  limit,  which  gave 
the  message  the  character  of  an  ulumatum 
••  well  as  the  demand  for  a  military  quid 
pro  quo  In  the  South  The  Soviet  Union. 
active  earlier  In  urging  peace  talks  and  for- 
warding messages,  refused  even  to  discuss 
this  one.  On  May  18.  six  days  after  the  sus- 
pension, bombing  was  resumed 

Through  the  next  seven  months  the  John- 
ton  Administration  resisted  pressure  for  an- 
other, more  prolonged,  pause  Washington 
inalsted  on  a  'clear  Indication"  In  advance 
from  Hanoi  that  there  would  be  "commen- 
•Tirate  actions  In  relation  to  the  Infiltration 
and  military  action  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese  military 
personnel  ' 

But  In  December  1965,  with  190.000  Ameri- 
can troops  In  South  Vietnam.  President  John- 
son ordered  a  second  bombing  pause,  this 
time  without  setting  a  time  limit  or  asking 
advance  assurances  of  a  reciprocal  military 
step  by  the  Communists  Washington  made 
It  clear  that  the  pause  would  continue  if 
Hand  simply  agreed  to  negotiate  The  So- 
viet Union,  which  had  privately  suggested 
this  American  approach,  sent  a  high-level 
mlaslon  to  Hanoi  The  Pope,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant  and  dozens  of  nonallgned  na- 
tions urged  North  Vietnam  to  open  talks 

HANOI'S   SBJKmON 

But  Hanoi,  apparently  believing  It  was 
winning  the  war.  failed  to  return  to  the  prn- 
negotlatlon  position  it  had  held  only  a  year 
evUer.  Hanoi  now  advanced  demands  for 
a  permanent  and  unconditional  halt  to  the 
bombing  as  well  as  acceptance  of  its  Pour 
Points,  which  remained  w-apped  in  ambi- 
guity. It  remained  unclear  whether  the  Pour 
Points  were  prop>oeals  for  a  settlement,  open 
for  bargaining,  or  preconditions  for  a  nego- 
tiation— that  had  to  be  accepted  before  talks 
began.  After  37  inconclusive  days  of  truce  In 
the  air  and  diplomatic  probes  on  the  ground 
American  bombing  of  the  North  resumed  at 
the  end  of  January  1966 

TALKS   IT   BOMBING   HALTS 

Nine  months  later,  in  the  fall  of  1966. 
Hanoi's  position  began  to  change  slgnin- 
cantly.  There  were  Increasing  indications 
from  Russia  and  Elastern  European  countries. 
then  Hanoi  Itself,  that  North  Vietnam  was 
prepared  to  accept  what  It  had  rejected  in 
January — an  undertaking  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations If  the  bombing  was  halted 

iAter  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs  letter  to  President 
Johnson  (February  1967 »  confirmed  that 
Hanoi  was  no  longer  Insisting  on  a  perma- 
nent" cessation  of  the  bombing;  it  was  seek- 
ing an  "unconditional"  halt,  one  that  would 
not  commit  North  Vietnam  in  advance  to 
reciprocal  military  measures  In  the  South 

There  was  another  Important  sign  of  a 
shut  In  Hanoi's  position,  also  later  con- 
firmed In  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  letter  Hanoi 
clearly  was  no  longer  asking  acceptance  of 
Its  Pour  Points  as  a  precondition  for  talks 
Thus  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  a 
demand  for  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
recognition  of  the  Vletcong  or  acceptance  of 
the  Vletcong  program  for  South  Vietnam 
before  negotiations 

Most  Important,  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  letter 
confirmed  that  Hanoi  was  not  only  prepared 
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to  defy  Peking  by  opening  talks  but  was 
prop<:)slng  to  negotiate  bilaterally  with  the 
United  States,   leaving  out   the  Vletcong 

These  shifts-  plus  the  demoralizing  effect 
they  presumably  would  have  on  the  Vletcong 
gxierrlUas  once  negotiations  opened-  pro- 
vided Washington  with  the  opportunity  If 
It  wanted  to  seize  It,  to  test  anew  Hanoi's 
sincerity 

JOHNSON'S     CONDITIONS 

President  Johnson  s  response  In  February 
was  to  revive  a  series  of  conditions  similar 
to  those  he  had  proposed  in  1965  but  had 
put  aside  during  the  January  1966  bombing 
pause  Once  again  a  brief  time  limit  was  at- 
tached to  the  bombing  pause— It  was  to  run 
four  days — a  period  later  extended  by  thirty- 
six  hours  because  of  the  Wllson-Kosygln 
talks  in  London  The  deadline  Imparted  to 
this  third  cessation,  as  to  the  first  In  May 
1965.  the  character  of  an  ultimatum  Once 
again  President  Johnson  called  for  reciprocal 
military  measures  by  North  Vietnam  In  the 
South  as  the  price  for  prolonging  the  pau.se 
And  for  the  first  time  he  asked  Hanoi  not 
only  to  agree  to  a  reciprocal  military  move 
but  to  carry  It  out  before  the  bombing 
stopped 

In  his  Feb  8  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  which 
rejected  the  suggestion  of  a  bombing  halt 
followed  by  bilateral  negotiations.  Mr  John- 
son said  his  concern  was  that  North  Vietnam 
might  make  use  of  such  action  by  us  to  Im- 
prove its  military  position  '  But  he  did  not 
limit  himself  to  this  concern  In  making  a 
counterprofKJsal  that  seemed  a  step  fttrward 
but  actually  was  a  step  btickward  He  pro- 
posed a  freeze  of  American  force  levels  In  the 
South  to  accompany  the  bombing  halt  In  the 
North  But,  In  return,  he  asked  North  Viet- 
nam not  only  Ut  halt  Its  own  manpower 
build-up  in  the  South,  but  to  suip  all  Infil- 
tration of  materiel  This  amounted  to  seeking 
through  a  bombing  pause  what  the  bomb- 
ing Itself  had  failed  to  achieve  a  halt  In 
Infiltration  And  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
rts  Prime  Minister  Wilson  p<jlnted  out  at  the 
time  It  meant  they  would  be  leaving  per- 
haps 100.000  North  Vietnamese  (troops I  at 
risk  In  the  South,  denuded  of  necessary 
supplies   " 

Mr  Wilson.  In  contact  with  Hanoi  through 
Premier  Koaygln  s  London  visit,  felt  that  a 
further  extension  of  the  pause  by  Washing- 
ton and  a  secret  pledge  by  Hanoi  of  almost 
any  reciprocal  military  move  would  permit 
negotiations  to  be  engaged  Neither  Wash- 
ington nor  Hanoi  was  willing  to  make  the 
first  move  to  activate  such  a  deal  and  the 
bombing  resumed  But  this  concept  still 
offers  the  the  best  chance  to  get  peace  talks 
going 

Other  L'nlted  States  proposals  apparently 
were  made  during  the  meetings  In  Moscow 
early  this  year  between  an  American  and 
a  North  Vietnamese  diplomat  But  this  first 
sustained  series  of  secret  contacts  led  no- 
where because  Hanoi's  representative  was 
only  prepared  to  listen,  not  talk,  prior  t«i 
cessation  of  the  bombing  And  all  the  Amer- 
ican messages.  Including  an  inquiry  about 
the  agenda  for  a  conference,  seemed  designed 
to  induce  Hanoi  either  to  talk  while  the 
bombing  went  on  or  to  agree  In  advance  to 
pay  a  military  price  in  the  South  In  return 
for  suspension   of   the   bombing 

Washington  Is  suspicious  that  North  Viet- 
nam is  far  more  Interested  In  halting  the 
bombing  than  In  genuinely  negotiating  and 
would  drag  out  any  talks  to  gain  a  military 
advantage  No  one  forgets  Korea,  where 
fighting  went  on  for  two  years  during  the 
Panmunjom  talks 

These  concerns  are  legitimate  But  there 
are  other  ways  to  satisfy  them  than  to  Insist 
that  Hanoi  back  down  first  on  lu  two-year 
refusal    to   talk    while    being   bombed 

TWO     ROUTES     To     TALKS 

One  way  would  be  for  Moscow,  which  pro- 
vides  Hanoi    with    much    mlllUry    and    eco- 


nomic aid.  to  use  this  leverage  to  induce 
North  Vietnam  to  negotiate  In  good  faith 
and  not  step  up  Its  Infiltration  during  a 
bombing  suspension.  But  since  Soviet 
action  Is  highly  unlikely,  the  United  States 
could  take  the  initiative  It  could  suspend 
the  bombing  but  make  it  clear  after  talks 
open,  that  negotiations  could  not  continue 
very  long  If  either  side  substantially  in- 
creased Its  force  levels  in  South  Vietnam  or 
the  flow  of  supplies  to  its  troops  or  allies 
The  Pentagon  already  has  laid  the  ground- 
work  for  such  a  position  In  the  projected 
May  23  truce.  It  has  announced  that  it 
reserves  the  right  to  take  appropriate  mili- 
tary action  against  abnormally  large  efforu 
to  resupply  Communist  troops.  If  no  such 
abnormal  resupply  efforts  are  noted,  there 
would  be  no  reason  not  to  extend  the  pause 
and  test  Hanoi's  willingness  to  negotiate 
It  goes  without  saying  that  prolonged  lack 
of  progress  In  such  negotiations  Just  as  in- 
creased Communist  Infiltration,  could  and 
probably  would  lead  to  a  step-up  In  the  war 

SISK    TAKEN    LAST    TEAR 

There  undoubtedly  are  some  military 
risks  in  such  an  approach  Mr  Johnson  took 
such  risks  a  year  ago  He  suspended  bombing 
for  37  days  at  a  time  when  neither  the  mili- 
tary nor  the  political  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  was  as  secure  as  today  Yet  Hanoi 
gained  no  significant  military  advantage  He 
was  prepared  to  open  negotiations  first,  then 
ask  assurances  that  Hanoi  would  not  obtain 
a  military  advantage  from  further  prolonga- 
tion of  the  bombing  pause. 

The  May  23  truce.  If  it  occurs,  could  pro- 
vide another  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
American  position  of  a  year  ago.  Otherwise 
the  outlook  is  for  continued  deadlock, 
further  escalation  and  the  likelihood  of  s 
much  longer — and  perhaps  a  much  wider— 


MAJKING  THE  NEXT  VIETNAM 
PAUSE  WORK 

Mr.  HAGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Bingham  1  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoua  matter. 
The  SPEAKER,  la  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  New  York  Times  for  the 
extraordinarily  Interesting  analysis  by 
Mr  Robert  Klelman  of  the  history  of  ef- 
forts to  get  peace  negotiations  sUrted  In 
Vietnam  which  appeared  this  morning 
and  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr  Yates  1  has  had  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  reflects  the  great  difficulty 
that  exists  in  trying  to  generalize  about 
the  course  of  efforts  to  secure  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Klelman  makes  a  convincing  case 
for  the  proposition  that,  at  various  times, 
Hanoi  has  been  more  amenable  to  ncgo- 
tiatlons  than  the  United  States,  and  that 
a.  other  times  the  reverse  has  been  true 
The  article,  therefore,  can  be  con- 
strued as  a  challenge  of  the  administra- 
tion's version  of  the  events  that  h.^ve 
transpired  in  recent  months.  I  wouid, 
therefore,  suggest  to  the  administration 
that.  If  there  are  factual  errors  in  Mr 
Kleiman's  account,  the  administration 
should  come  forth  and  identify  them. 

Mr.  Klelman  also  makes  some  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  In  the  future  the  kind  of  situa- 


tion which  ha«  prevented  in  the  past  all 
aproaches  to  negotiations  from  bearlnc 
fruit.  These  suggestions  would  seem  to 
deserve  careful  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  administration. 


EYEWITNESS  ACCX3UNT  OF  CHI- 
CAGO'S   BIO    TORNADO 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinols? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ao  many  of  my  colleagues  have  asked  me 
the  details  of  the  recent  tornado  that 
ripped  Oak  Lawn,  close  to  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  that  I  am 
extending  my  remarks  to  Include  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Beverly  News.  111.,  of  April  27, 
1967.  with  an  eyewitness  account.  The 
article,  which  follows.  Is  by  Joe  Martin, 
staff  reporter  and  photographer,  and 
well  and  widely  known  as  the  moving 
spirit  In  the  American  Veterans  Press 
Association  of  Chicago: 

ETEwrrNEBs  Accounts  or  Sromic 
(By  JoeUarUn) 
Edward  Ptahar,  who  reddoa  at  •121  8.  lAiy- 
field  av«..  was  rastlng  in  a  room  of  naher^ 
Motel  located  at  9Sth  street  and  Bonthwaet 
highway  and  Aoctln  avenue.  Oak  Lawn.  lis- 
tening to  a  radio  announced  broadeaetlnc 
tornado  warnings. 

Suddenly,  he  noted  a  deep  mmbtlng  aoond 
luch  as  thouaanda  of  aircraft  droning.  Ttae 
oolse  didn't  aeem  to  emanate  from  hU  radio 
«o  be  roee  from  his  chair  and  opened  the  door. 
What  he  had  heard  amplified.  He  eaw  a 
huge  black  cloud  overhead  and  aaeorted  ob- 
Jecu  including  cars  flying  through  the  air. 
He  knew  it  vae  a  tornado  and  daahed  back 
Into  hla  room  »ii»^miYt>T\£  the  door  ahut. 

He  crouched  down  Into  a  oomer  aa  the 
building  started  to  shake  and  the  windows 
shattered.  Rain  waa  driven  Into  the  room 
by  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  In  about  30 
seconds,  the  nolee  receded  and  Mr.  Plaher 
stood  up.  He  looked  at  the  shamble*  in  the 
room  and  noted  that  the  electric  clock  had 
(topped  at  exactly  5:26  pxa. 

Unhurt,  he  opened  the  door  and  beheld 
the  deraataUon  of  hla  propterty.  HU  U  unit 
Motel  was  all  but  demolished;  walla,  window* 
and  roofs  were  mlsalng.  Plumbing  waa  ex- 
posed and  bedding  strewn  around. 

He  looked  toward  the  place  where  his 
building  which  had  housed  a  tavern  and 
restaurant  had  stood.  The  entire  structure 
was  flattened. 

The  Sherwood  Poreat  Restaurant  and 
tavern  were  leaeed  to  Kenneth  Shoot  o(  Chi- 
cago Ridge.  Some  30  customer*  were  play- 
'i\g  pool  and  listening  to  music  at  the  Juke 
box  when  the  tornado  crushed  the  building. 
Ur.  nsher  told  this  writer  that  he  had 
operated  bualneesee  at  this  comer  for  36 
years.  In  leas  than  half  a  minute,  his  little 
empire  had  vanished. 

He  told  of  the  60  teen-age  boys  who  drove 
up  In  a  truck  shortly  after  the  catastrophe 
and  the  help  of  many  adulta  who  within  80 
minutes  had  freed  the  victim*  from  the 
wreckage.  Ambulances  and  Plre  crews 
quickly  dispatched  the  Injured  to  hospital*. 
No  live*  were  lo*t. 

As  darkness  began  to  fall  and  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  pour  down,  the  air  became  frigid 
with  near-freezing  temperature.  Reacue 
work  continued.  Twelve  pereon*  huddled  all 
night  In  the  one  unit  of  Fisher'*  Motel  that 
miraculously  retained  It'*  ceUlng  and  roof. 
Mr.  PUher  and  his  friend,  Gregory  Mondry 


or  9120  S.  Mayflald  ave.  told  at  their  work  In 
wMlttng  Mn.  WUhelmlna  Duahop  as  *he 
cra'wlad  on  all  four*  Iram  the  wreckage  of 
her  home  Juat  SO  yards  from  the  PUher  Mo- 
teL 

Mza.  Duahop.  age  7B.  bad  resided  at  6040 
W.  96th  Street  far  the  pact  80  year*.  Her  laU 
mother  owned  the  flist  farm  In  the  Village 
of  Oak  Lawn.  Mr*.  Doataop,  Xoodly  called 
Minnie,  U  oonaldered  the  oldest  reatdent  of 
Oak  Ijkwn  In  tenns  of  years  of  realdence. 

She  waa  a*a1*ted  by  Mr.  PUher  to  the  Mo- 
tel and  then  conveyed  to  the  Christ  Com- 
munity Hoepttal  by  ambulance.  Her  Injuries 
InelXKled  a  broken  ankle  and  face  lacerations. 
She  U  in  fair  condition. 

Her  dau^ter,  Mia.  Olady*  Ott,  9310  S. 
McVtckera  ave.  and  grand-daughter,  Mrs. 
Norman  Mygaard.  8809  8.  Melvlna  ave.  ac- 
companied by  graat-grandchUdren  PatiicU 
and  Oall  Nygaard  were  present  Saturday 
morning  picking  up  papeza  and  pictures  in 
the  wrecked  boine. 

When  tbey  iimn— *d  concern  over  other 
valuables  and  espedally  Minnie  Duahop'*  pet 
rtaachund.  Cbarlla.  they  were  cheered  when 
Mr.  Flaher  and  Mr.  Mondry  assured  them 
that  Charlie  was  safe  In  the  Oak  Lawn  Plre- 
house.  AUo,  that  a  strong-box  had  been  given 
to  the  Oak  Lawn  Police  for  safe-keeping. 

Mr.  Mondry  had  arrtved  minutes  after  the 
tornado  strudc  and  bad  remained  aU  night 
helping  rescuer*  and  salvaging  valuabtea 
which  were  stand  In  Mr.  Fisher's  Motel  room. 

TbU  wrltar-pbotographer  toured  the  area 
afoot  and  notsd  flremen  from  Oak  Lawn. 
Worth,  ManlCKiette  Park.  Clilcago,  Evergreen 
Park.  Midlothian.  Chicago  Heights,  Harvey. 
Park  Forest  and  many  other  vUlages  hard  at 
work  cleaning  up  debrU. 

At  tlM  place  where  the  Fairway  Pood* 
Supermarket  had  been,  flremen  were  work- 
ing rapidly,  clawing  at  the  muck  locating 
for  victims.  The  body  of  a  teen-age  boy  was 
uncovered  and  taken  to  the  temporary 
niorgue  in  the  Johnson -Phelps  VPW 
Memorial  Home. 

Walking  east  on  95th  st..  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  ths  garage  of  the  Suburban  Transit 
System.  6800  W.  9Sth  St.  Firemen  and  work- 
er* were  busy  rwnovlng  debrU  and  wind- 
blown objects  from  the  tope  of  damaged 
buses.  60  feet  away,  several  buses  were  over- 
turned and  smashed. 

At  9409  and  9411  S.  Menard  ave.,  two  of 
the  bu*e*  lay  on  top  of  each  other.  The 
tornado  had  carried  them  through  the  air 
on  an  unscheduled  trip  and  smashed  them 
against  two  houses,  totally  demolishing  one 
building. 

A  freakiahnesa  was  noted  in  the  next  block. 
The  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company  offlce- 
buUdlng  at  6702  W.  95th  street  did  not  show 
any  vUlble  effects  of  the  tornado,  even  the 
windows  were  intact.  Immedlattiy  next  to 
It  at  6713,  two  stores  were  heavily  dam- 
aged. 

In  a  alx  foot  areaway  between  the  two 
buildings  Uy  a  U£.  MaU  Depoaltory  box 
plu*  concrete  block*  and  other  debris.  ThU 
was  evidence  of  the  freaks  of  a  tornado. 

Security  was  Ught  to  gtiard  against  loot- 
ers. National  Guardsmen,  l^tate  Trooper*. 
VlUage  PoUce  and  even  youngsters  barred 
pedestrians  and  car*.  Sheriff'*  PoUce  in 
car*  with  ampUfleis  toiued  the  streets  ad- 
monishing people  to  get  out  of  the  area. 

I  wandered  back  to  FUher'a  corner  and 
saw  the  area  where  Shoot's  Tavern  and  the 
Sherwood  Forest  Restaurant  wreckage  had 
been.  Bulldoaer*  and  workers  from  the  Oak 
Lawn  Street  Department  and  the  State  of 
lUlnoU  had  aU  but  cleaned  up  the  debris. 

In  exactly  17  hour*,  aU  trace*  of  the  build- 
ing had  been  wiped  clean.  Chester  Kwlat- 
kowakl.  6927  W.  96th  pi.,  a  worker  for  the 
Oak  Ijiwn  Street  Deputraent  informed  me 
that  Mayor  Fred  Dumke  had  Issued  onlera 
to  clean  up  the  village  aa  quickly  a*  pos- 
sible. 
HU  orders   were   being  carried   out   with 


speed  by  the  hundred*  of  worker*  and  vol- 
imteers,  not  only  from  Oak  La-wn  but  from 
many  other  villages  and  dtles. 

Gerhard  Heln.  Village  PoUce  Chief  said  the 
volunteers  were  strangers.  Tliey  came  to 
help  and  their  service*  were  appreciated. 
Teen-agers  by  the  hundreds  volunteered 
and  performed  many  duties.  It  was  heart- 
ening to  see  these  aft-mahgned  youngsters 
giving  aid  and  assistance  so  wUllngly. 

Everywhere,  neighbors  and  people  who  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  the  terrible  tornado 
gave  shelter,  food  and  clothing  to  victim  of 
the  disaster.  Units  of  the  SalvaUon  Army, 
tlie  American  Red  Crosa.  Civil  Defense  groupe 
and  other*  gave  Invaluable  asaUtance  In 
'thU  hour  of  need. 

Insurance  companiea  Inunedlately  set  up 
centers  to  handle  claims.  Hundreds  of  ad- 
Jtutera  worked  to  help  their  pollcy-ludders. 

As  alwaya,  thtt«  are  despicable  vulture* 
who  prey  on  victims.  Unscruplou*  indivi- 
duals are  offering  to  help  settle  c.ittim«  for 
fees  ranging  from  $100  to  $450. 

OfOclaU  Issued  warning*  to  people  not  to 
sign  any  contracts  nor  pay  anybody  for  these 
services.  Deal  only  with  your  agent,  your 
Insurance  Company  and  their  representa- 
tives, lliere  U  no  charge  for  adjusting  serv- 
ices. Report  the  names  of  IndlvlduaU  who 
offer  adjusting  services  for  a  price. 


MILWAUKEE    SENTINEL   SUPPORTS 
REPUBLICAN  PUPIL  AID  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qnni  may  extend 
his  remailcs  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tJie  admin- 
istration the  past  10  days  has  launched 
an  unprecedented  attack  on  my  propoaed 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  to  authorize 
block  grants  to  the  States  for  certain 
programs  beginning  July  1,  1968.  This 
attack  has  dealt  in  misinformation  suid 
outright  misrepresentatlcMi,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  Congrzssignai.  Record 
for  April  26,  1967.  However,  a  number 
of  newspapers  have  taken  a  positive  view 
of  my  amendment,  including  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  for  April  27,  1967.  As 
the  editorial  so  aptly  states: 

There  must  be  something  mighty  good 
about  the  Republican  substitute  for  Federal 
aW  to  elementary  and  secondary  education 
proposed  by  Rep.  Qute  of  Minnesota  .... 
for  the  Administration  to  stage  such  a  sharp 
counterattack. 

The  edltprial  follows: 
Education  Grants  :  Dobs  Plan  Woret  Hows? 

Judging  from  the  negative  reaction  of  the 
national  school  commissioner,  there  must  be 
something  mighty  good  about  the  Repub- 
lican substitute  for  federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  proposed  by  Rep. 
Qtile  of  Minnesota. 

In  the  morning'*  mall  (postage  and  fees 
paid  by  the  United  States  department  of 
health,  education  and  welfare)  U  a  state- 
ment from  Commissioner  Howe  raising  "seri- 
ous questions"  and  calling  the  proposal  "a 
backward  step." 

Why  stage  such  a  sharp  counterattack, 
particularly  by  going  over  the  heads  of 
congres*  to  the  pubUc.  as  it  were.  If  one  U 
not  worried  by  the  appeal  of  the  substitute? 
The  answer  to  that  question  would  aeem  to 
be  that  the  Qule  proposal  must  have  merits 
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Ui*t  could  win  It  enough  support,  even  in  a 
Democrat  controlled  congreas,  to  b«  adopted. 
What  Ls  the  Quie  proposal?  Basically.  It 
would  vubatltute  block  grants  to  the  states 
for  the  present  complicated  program  of 
allocations  to  school  dlstrlcu  under  title  I 
oX  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
act  of  1965. 

The  block  grant  approach  would  not  take 
effect  until  July  1.  1968.  giving  time  for  the 
advance  planning  necessary  to  any  program 
For  the  first  year,  flscal  1969.  »3  billion 
would  be  authorized,  about  $200  million  less 
than  the  maximum  total  authorizations  of 
the  program  it  would  replace.  However,  it 
could  prove  to  be  a  net  gain,  for.  as  Qule 
points  out,  "the  block  grant  program  would 
represent  massive  savings  in  administrative 
coeta  to  the  schools    .  . 

■■  Actually,' •  Qule  says,  "the  distribution  of 
funda  within  each  state  would  be  far  more 
reaponalve  to  the  most  urgent  educational 
needa  than  under  the  ewstlng  act.  which 
tenda  to  scatter  funds  Into  every  school 
district."  Remember  the  fuss  last  May  when 
affluent  Whlteflsh  Bay  was  found  to  be  en- 
UUed  to  •28,000  In  federal  funds  Intended 
for  disadvantaged  children 

Under  the  amendment  proposed  by  Qule. 
the  state  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds 
would  have  to  contain  'assurances  that  the 
highest  priority  .  .  will  be  given  to  local 
educational  agencies  which  are  experiencing 
the  greatest  educational  difficulties  because 
of  such  factors  as  (  A  i  heavy  concentrations 
of  economically  and  culturally  deprived 
children,  (Bi  rapid  Increases  In  schotil  en- 
rollment which  overwhelm  the  financial 
reeourcea  of  a  local  educational  agency,  and 
(C)  geographic  isolation  and  economic  de- 
preaalon  in  particular  areas 

In  other  words.  In  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, the  federal  school  aid  funds  could 
be  concentrated  In  districts  where  they  are 
most  needed,  instead  of  being  spread  around 
according  to  an  tinreallstlc  formula  that 
put*  dollars  needed  in  Milwaukee's  Inner 
core  Into  an  affluent  suburb. 

The  promise  of  relief  from  bureaucratic 
rad  tape  and  a  more  sensible  distribution  of 
funda  la  not  the  only  thing  to  commend  the 
Republican  substitute  Another  of  its  appeals 
U  that  it  would,  as  Qule  says,  "significantly 
reduce  the  power  of  the  United  States  com- 
mlasloner  In  local  school  decisions,"  which 
may  explain  Howe's  negative  reaction 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  Include 
another  editorial,  this  one  from  the 
New  York  Times  o/  April  20.  1967.  Titled 
"School  Aid  Under  Attack."  the  editorial 
took  issue  with  my  amendment  to  ESEA 
I  prepared  an  answer  which  was  pub- 
lished on  April  30.  1967  Because  of  space 
limitations  the  Times  could  not  print 
the  entire  letter,  which  contained  four 
points  In  answer  to  the  editorial.  Only 
two  of  the  points  were  included  in  the 
abbreviated  letter  To  keep  the  record 
straight,  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  Times  editorial  and  my  complete 
letter: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr  26.  19671 
School  Aid  Unoe«  .Attack 

The  House  Republicans  are  playing  a  dan- 
gerous gtune  with  the  program  for  Federal 
aid   to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

As  worked  out  In  the  1965  law.  this  pro- 
gram managed  skillfully  to  steer  around  ra- 
cial and  religious  antagonisms  that  had  pre- 
viously killed  school-aid  bills  for  a  genera- 
tion. Instead  of  general  school  aid,  the  law 
provides  for  assistance  to  Individual  school 
districts  based  u[X)n  the  number  of  their 
children  from  families  with  annual  Incomes 
under  W.OOO  ThU  provUlon  funneU  the  aid 
to  the  districts  that  need  it  most. 


Under  this  law  the  Federal  funds  remain 
under  the  control  of  public  officials,  but 
children  In  parochial  schools  are  qualified  to 
receive  the  same  kind  of  supplementary  as- 
sistance as  those  In  public  schools  In  prac- 
tice, such  aid  means  providing  them  with 
the  services  of  remedial  reading  teacher  or  a 
guidance  counselor  or  with  a  hot  breakfast 
program  No  money  goes  directly  to  any  pri- 
vate or  parochial  school  Naturally,  the  pro- 
gram Involves  some  fairly  detailed  Federal 
requirements  Including  racial  equality,  but 
It  has  worked  well  because  It  also  elicits  co- 
operation between  public  and  parochial 
school  administrators  at  the  local  district 
level 

In  place  of  this  Intricate  and  Ingenious 
compr'imlse.  the  Republican  minority  on  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  un- 
der leadership  of  Representative  Qule  of  Min- 
nesota proptiees  the  substitution  of  block 
grants  to  the  states  for  educational  pur- 
poses The  f -rmula  of  the  Qule  bill  would 
provide  less  money  for  the  Impoverished  rural 
districts  of  the  South,  but  It  appeals  to  racist 
sentiment  t>eciiuse  state  education  commis- 
sioners In  the  S<juth  could  more  easily  evade 
Federal    desegregation    requirements 

The  Qule  bill  attempu  to  pacify  parochial 
school  supporters  by  Including  a  proviso  that 
one-half  of  the  block  grants  would  have  to 
be  used  for  special  programs  In  which  pcxjr 
children  In  religious  schocils  could  partici- 
pate, much  as  they  do  now  But  most  states 
have  language  In  their  ci.instltutlons  forbid- 
ding the  spending  ,if  public  money  for  private 
scho<jls.  and  this  rpstrlctlve  language  might 
be  held  to  apply  If  the  states  received  any 
genuine  discretion  In  the  use  of  these  Fed- 
eral grants  Mnreovor.  unfortunately,  some 
states  have  a  history  of  bitter  lU-wlU  be- 
tween their  state  departments  of  education 
and  parochial  school  systems 

If  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats 
unite  to  substitute  the  Qule  bill  for  the 
simple  renewal  of  the  exUtlng  law.  the  effect 
may  be  to  kill  school  aid  altogether  This  Is 
because  most  Catholic  members  are  likely 
then  to  vote  against  the  bill  on  final  passage 
In  shiirt,  there  Ls  serious  danger  that  the 
nasty  quarrels  of  the  past  will  be  exacer- 
bated 

It  is  possible  that  block  grants  to  the  states 
might  usefuHy  be  substituted  for  some  exist- 
ing Federal  pr^>grams.  but  such  a  change 
would  have  to  be  made  on  an  extremely  lim- 
ited, experimental  basis  and  with  great  cau- 
tion The  highly  charged  school  aid  program 
Is   the   least   promising   place   to   begin. 

Horsi  or  Repbcscntatives, 
Wainmgton,  D  C  .  Apnl  27,  1967 
Mr   John  B    Oaks. 
Editor,  Editorial  Page. 
Tfie  Sew  York  Times. 
Ne'X   York,  S  Y 

Dear  Mr  Oaks  The  author  of  y<jiu'  April 
20.  1967.  editorial.  "School  Aid  Under 
Attack  "  could  not  have  read  the  amendment 
I  have  proposed  to  the  pending  bill  iHR 
78191  to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
great  newspaper  has  fallen  victim  either  to 
partisan  prejudice  or  to  the  propaganda  re- 
leases of  a  Federal  agency  While  there  are 
legitimate  Issues  for  debate  In  my  proposal, 
scarcely  one  was  mentioned  In  the  editorial 

The  rim*"*  Is  mistaken  In  fact  In  the  fol- 
lowing respects 

ill  The  Formula  of  the  Qule  bill  would 
provide  less  money  for  the  Impoverished  rural 
districts  of  the  South   " 

The  facts  are  that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  In 
the  existing  Act  are  distributed  in  a  basis 
which  allots  1393  14  for  every  child  counted 
In  New  York,  but  only  »129  64  for  a  child 
In  Mississippi  I  a  gross  Inequity  which  has  not 
concerned  the  Tinier)  which  my  formula  Is 
Identical  to  that  used  for  nine  years  In  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  treating  all 
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children  equally  but  weighing  allotments  In 
favor  of  low-Income  States.  This  la  a  version 
of  the  Hill-Burton  formula  which  Is  In  com- 
mon use  In  Federal  laws. 

12|.  "  .  .  but  It  appeals  to  racist  senti- 
ment because  State  education  commissioners 
In  the  South  could  more  easily  evade  Federal 
desegregation  requirements  " 

Any  Implication  that  I  have  or  would  make 
such  an  appeal  Is  untrue,  and  Is  an  attempt 
t^j  distort  my  strong  Civil  Rights  record 
The  Times  is  also  Ignorant  of  the  facts  of 
Federal  aid  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  almost  all  of  which  Is  administered 
through  State  plans  approved  by  the  US 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  financed  by 
a  single  lump-sum  payment  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  This  Is  the  pattern  of  the 
NDEA.  the  'Vocational  Education  Acts,  and 
Titles  II.  V.  and  VI  of  the  present  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Title  I 
(programs  for  deprived  children)  of  ESEA 
does  not  require  a  State  plan,  but  requires 
State  approval  of  all  local  programs  and  Is 
financed  by  a  single  lump-sum  grant  to  the 
State  educational  agency  Can  you  explain 
how  State  education  commissioners  could 
more  easily  evade  Federal  desegregation  re- 
quirements under  my  amendment  than 
under  Identical  provisions  In  existing  law' 

(3  I  "The  Qule  bill  attempts  to  pacify  pa- 
rochial school  supporters  by  Including  a  pro- 
vision that  one-half  of  the  block  grants  would 
have  to  be  used  for  special  programs  In  which 
poor  children  In  religious  schools  could  par- 
ticipate, much  as  they  do  now" 

The  fact  Is  that  my  amendment  (the  first 
version  available  to  you)  continues  every 
single  form  of  participation  for  private  sch  ,ol 
children,  and  expands  the  kinds  of  help  they 
may  receive  by  adding  Instructional  equip- 
ment to  textbooks  and  library  materials  uow 
loaned  to  them  under  Title  II  of  ESEA  I 
have  since  Improved  the  language  to  extend 
dual  enrollment  and  other  possible  arrange- 
ments for  private  school  children  beyond  the 
present  Acts  requirements  for  such 
arrangements 

i4j  "But  most  States  have  language  In 
their  constitutions  forbidding  the  spending 
of  public  money  for  private  schools,  and  this 
restrictive  language  might  be  held  to  apply 
If  the  States  received  any  genuine  discretion 
in  the  use  of  these  Federal  grants." 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  Inadvertent  ad- 
mission that  the  States  have  no  genuine  dis- 
cretion In  the  use  of  funds  under  the  present 
Act.  but  that  Is  not  the  controlling  distinc- 
tion legally  The  distinction  which  has  been 
made  Is  that  State  restrictions  do  not  apply- 
to  Federal  funds  which  are  not  treated  as 
State  funds  My  original  amendment  author- 
izes Federal  funds  only  for  special  programs 
and  contains  every  single  requirement  for 
separate  accounting  for  Federal  funds  con- 
tained In  the  existing  Act.  which  means  that 
the  funds  could  not  be  commingled  with 
State  funds  However,  after  discussing  this 
problem  with  counsel.  I  have  decided  to  make 
this  clear  In  the  statute  and  require 
speclflcaJly  that  these  funds  will  not  t)e  com- 
mingled with  State  funds 

In  conclusion.  I  certainly  do  not  agree  that 
most  Catholic  Members  of  Congress  are  Ukelv 
to  vote  against  a  bill  containing  my  amend- 
ment By  the  time  this  bill  reaches  the  House 
Floor  every  Member  will  understand  that  my 
amendment  Is  completely  equitable  to  pri- 
vate school  pupils,  and  your  Implication 
that  Members  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  welfare  of  private 
school  children  Is  both  untrue  and  unde- 
served I  for  one  am  confident  of  a  vote  on 
my  amendment  on  Its  merits  with  every 
legitimate  Issue  fully  debated. 

My  amendment  will  Improve  the  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  students  In  both  private 
and  public  schools  Under  the  present  Act. 
a  school  system  has  to  draw  up  a  separate 
application  under  each  title  of  the  Act.  This 


subjects  local  administrators  to  an  almost 
incredible  burden  of  forms  and  question- 
naires and  results  in  long  delays.  In  fact,  the 
final  distribution  of  Title  I  funda  for  the 
current  school  year  Is  Just  now  reaching  the 
classroom  level  In  some  states.  The  average 
school  superintendent  must,  under  the  pres- 
ent Act.  deal  with  perhaps  a  dozen  separate 
Federal  bureaucracies,  administering  separate 
funds  under  separate  regulations,  which 
change  each  year. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  amendment 
(HR   8983)   which  I  sincerely  hope  your  de- 
partment will  read. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albext  H.  Qftnx. 
Member  o/  Congress. 


FREEDOM  OP  PRESS 

Mr  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fin'dley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  a  badly  neglected  docu- 
ment, clearly  sets  forth  worthy  goals  for 
our  foreign  aid  program.  It  proclaims 
the  universal  rights  of  life,  liberty,  secu- 
rity of  person,  and  the  freedoms  from  ar- 
bitrary arrest,  and  of  movement,  speech, 
press,  assembly,  and  worship.  While  the 
Declaration  is  not  binding  and  Is  fre- 
quently ignored,  it  still  is  the  ultimate 
guide  and  pixivides  perspective  for  all 
nations  concerned  with  aiding  their  less- 
developed  neighbors. 

In  my  view,  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
the  most  basic  and  essential  of  these 
rights.  A  well-prepared  article  by  Ray- 
mon  B.  Nixon  In  the  winter  1965  Issue 
of  Journalism  Quarterly  presents  fasci- 
nating insights  into  the  relationship 
between  a  free  press  and  other  factors 
in  the  development  of  free  Institutions. 
In  his  comparative  analysis  of  the  press 
of  many  less  developed  countries,  Mr. 
Nixon  found  significant  and  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  levels  of  press  free- 
dom, gross  national  product,  per  capita 
income,  literacy,  per  capita  number,  and 
degree  of  press  circulation.  In  his  con- 
clusion he  stated: 

Furthermore,  as  the  level  of  literacy  and 
education  goes  up,  and  as  communication 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  Increases,  the 
difference  between  the  symbol  and  reality 
should  diminish.  As  people  become  more 
aware  of  reality,  they  seem  to  demand  more 
o(  the  characteristics  of  a  free  society- 
including  both  a  free  and  responsible  press. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today, 
a  tabulation  In  which  I  compare  our  aid 
commitment  with  the  degree  of  press 
freedom  in  the  host  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  The  first  figure  is 
the  approximate  percentage  of  our  coun- 
try's assistance  program  to  gross  national 
product.  The  adjacent  figure  is  a  press 
freedom  rating  on  a  scale  developed  by 
Mr.  Nixon.  A  country  with  a  number  "1" 
ranking  has  a  free  press  system.  Con- 
versely, a  cotmtry  with  a  number  "9" 
rating  has  a  completely  controlled  press 
system.  Various  degrees  between  are 
described  on  a  scale  of  "2"  through  "8." 


Name  of  country 

Aid  as  a 
peroent  of 
QNPUM 

Rating 
of  press 
freedom 

Africa: 

Algeria.       

0.7W 

.300 

8.001 

6.627 

2.708 
2.432 
.2M 
.253 
.888 
2.909 
.73g 
.878 

.218 
6.123 
1.957 
2.  .176 
2.(».'i 
2.199 
2.  782 
1.190 

.333 
1.837 
2.728 

.618 
8.424 
2.075 
1.171 

,587 

« 

Cameroon 

6 

Congo  (L«opoldTU)s) 

Ethiopia 

6 
7 

Qbana 

« 

OiilnfM 

8 

8 

Libya. 

8 

IM»liWMT    . 

8 

Mall 

9 

5 

Niger 

4 

Nigeria        

4 

Latin  America: 
An^nUna 

3 

lloUvia 

6 

nraiil 

3 

Chile         

2 

Colombia  

('osta  Rica 

2 

Kcuador     .     ......... 

3 

Kl  Salvador - 

4 

fluatemala 

Haiti 

8 

Honduras ..  -. 

5 

3 

XlcaramiB           

4 

2 

Peru       

3 

T'rugruay                     ...... 

1 

The  questions  Involved  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  less  developed  coimtries 
are  more  basic  than  In  the  ideological 
struggle  of  the  cold  war.  Antlcommu- 
nlsm  is  no  guarantee  of  democracy. 
Basic  freedoms  such  as  the  central  one 
of  the  press  are  the  best  insurance  that 
countries  will  not  be  torn  by  civil  strife 
and  insurrection  or  undertake  aggres- 
sion. 

The  findings  In  this  chart  are,  at  the 
same  time,  hopeful  and  dismaying. 
They  are  hopeful  In  that  progress  in 
those  countries  with  higher  ratings  of 
press  freedom  is  dlscemlble.  They  are 
dismaying  in  that  the  governments  of  a 
number  of  countries  where  our  aid  in- 
volvement Is  great,  dominate  the  press. 

Countries,  of  course,  rarely  change  sig- 
nificantly In  short  periods  of  time.  To 
be  successful,  our  foreign  aid  program 
must  persevere  through  many  frustra- 
tions. This  does  not  mean  that  the  ad- 
ministrators should  lose  sight  of  the 
more  basic  requirements  of  development. 
In  title  IX  of  the  1966  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  Congress  rendered  an  excellent  serv- 
ice in  reminding  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  of  the  Importance  of 
a  total  approach  to  foreign  assistance 
considering  political  and  social  as  well 
as  economic  variables. 

In  the  next  few  months  I  Intend  to 
watch  carefully  how  our  aid  program  is 
moving  countries  toward  establishing 
and  protecting  the  basic  freedoms  set 
forth  In  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  I  wUl  try 
to  be  especially  aware  of  how  AID,  un- 
der the  aegis  of  title  IX,  has  attempted 
to  develop  spedflc  freedoms  such  as  that 
of  the  press.  Finally,  I  hope  to  keep  my 
colleagues  informed  by  placing  in  the 
Record  analyses  Indicating  to  what  de- 
grees the  basic  freedoms  are  respected 
by  countries  to  whom  we  extend  great 
sums  of  economic  assistance. 


from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiics  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  9476,  which  would 
authorize  the  States  to  negotiate  inter- 
state compacts,  affording  a  measure  of 
uniformity  and  regulation  without  vio- 
lating the  independence  of  the  respective 
States.  This  bill  is  far  superior  to  the 
WUlis  bUl,  HH.  2158,  which  presently  is 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

And,  speaking  of  the  Willis  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  it 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  but  principally 
because  of  its  adverse  effect  on  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  bar  income 
tax  in  Washington  State.  My  State  re- 
lies heavily  upon  excise  taxation,  In- 
cluding a  gross  receipts  tax  and  a  retail 
sales  tax.  The  productivity  of  both  of 
these  forms  of  taxation  will  be  substan- 
tially restricted  by  the  "business  loca- 
tion" standards  set  out  in  HJi.  2158.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton will  suffer  a  revenue  loss  of  $66.5  mil- 
lion per  biennium  if  H.R.  2158  becomes 
law. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  bill,  H.R.  9476, 
would  be  a  responsible  answer  for  the 
States  to  the  shortcomings  of  State  tax 
laws  as  they  affect  multistate  businesses. 
My  bill  is  intended,  by  an  interstate  com- 
pact, to  provide  means  of  avoiding  or  set- 
tling multistate  tax  disputes  while  pre- 
serving intact  the  taxing  jurisdiction  of 
State  and  local  government. 


NEGOTIATE  INTERSTATE 
COMPACTS 

Mr.   BIESTER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


RUMANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  af- 
ter a  long  struggle  against  the  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Turkish  Empires,  on  May 
10,  1877,  the  principality  of  Rumania 
severed  its  bonds  with  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  proclaimed  its  independence. 
Four  years  later,  Charles  the  First  was 
crowned  King  of  Rumania,  and  an  inde- 
pendent nation  took  its  place  in  the 
world.  During  World  War  n  Rumania 
fell  under  Nazi  domination  and  after  the 
war  under  the  totalitarian  rule  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Because,  here  in  America,  we  believe 
in  freedom  tind  self-determination,  we 
Join  with  those  Rumanians  who  have 
achieved  freedom  in  the  United  States  in 
the  celebration  of  their  independence  day 
on  May  10,  which  helps  to  continue  the 
fiEune  for  those  who  have  been  subju- 
gated by  a  foreign  power. 

It  is  our  hope  that  at  some  date  In 
the  not  too  distant  future  the  Rumanian 
people,  in  a  free  and  open  election  under 
democratic  procedures,  will  be  able  to 
Join  with  other  democratic  nations  In 
celebration  of  true  Independence. 
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To  celebrate  this  Important  event,  the 
Rumanian  NaUonal  Coaunlttee  is  orgu- 
nlzins  a  commemoratton  of  the  10th  day 
of  May.  the  traditional  national  holiday 
of  the  Rumanian  people,  at  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  International  Center  In  my 
di^rlct  in  Manhattan  on  Wednesday. 
May  10.  at  5:30  p.m..  under  the  chalr- 
manahlp  of  Constantin  Vlsoianu.  presi- 
dent, Rumanian  National  Committee  and 
former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Rumania. 

They  have  my  best  wishes  for  their 
meeting  and  for  a  future  free  Rumania. 


EMERGENCY  IN  FARM  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Mat] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  national  efforts  be  in- 
creased to  rectify  the  intolerable  eco- 
nomic situation  currently  faced  by  agri- 
cultural producers  In  this  country. 

It  Is  a  national  disgrace  that  the  best 
fed  Nation  in  the  world  cannot  see  Its 
way  clear  to  assure  those  responsible  for 
our  ffreat  abundance  a  fair  return  for 
their  efforts  and  investment. 

Symptomatic  of  this  blindness  is  a 
recent  proposal  by  the  New  York  Times 
that  '■impoverished  dairy  farmers"  ought 
to  be  put  in  line  with  "impoverished 
slumdwellers"  to  receive  Federal  welfare 
aid  through  the  administration's  war  on 
poverty. 

It  is  almost  beyond  comprehension  that 
a  metropolitan,  consumer-oriented  news- 
paper such  as  the  Times  should  fall  to 
see  the  implications  and  logical  conse- 
quences of  such  thinking.  Putting  farm- 
ers on  welfare  would  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  solve  their  problems,  and  would  be 
an  almost  certain  way  to  insure  that 
D.S.  consumers  will  someday  be  faced 
with  real  food  shortages. 

The  Times  chooses  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that.  uiJike  most  Industries,  farmers 
have  virtually  no  control  over  the  prices 
they  pay  or  receive.  Unless  attention 
is  given  to  the  serious  price  and  Income 
problems  presently  besetting  UjS.  agri- 
culture, farmers  will  be  forced  from  the 
land  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  the 
efficiency  and  productive  potential  of  our 
entire  agricultural  plant  will  be  severely 
Impaired. 

The  time  for  talking  Is  long  pa.st.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced another  sharp  drop  in  the  par- 
ity ratio — this  time  to  a  low  of  72.  I  urge 
the  administration  to  declare  that  a  state 
of  emergeiKy  exists  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  this  Nation,  and  to  take  im- 
mediate corrective  measures.  It  has 
been  easy  enough  for  the  administration 
to  use  our  farm  program  machinery  to 
push  farm  prices  down,  but  now  they  ap- 
parently cannot  get  it  out  of  reverse  gear. 

A  strong  and  healthy  agriculture  has 
etmtrlbuted  eiKtrmously  to  the  strength 
of  our  Nation  and  to  the  increasing  pros- 


perity and  well-being  of  its  citizens.  It 
is  high  time  that  some  of  these  same 
benefits  should  be  enjoyed  by  farmers — 
the  people  who  have  l)een  making  them 
available  to  everyone  else  for  so  many 
years  now. 


PLOWSHARE  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS 
IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES  UTHIZINO 
U  S  DEVICES  OKT)  BY  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT LEG.VL  EAGLES 

Mr     BIESTER.     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr.  HosurRl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
siderable economic  potentialities  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosive  techniques  Is 
not  generally  understood.  Fortunately, 
some  of  the  countries  that  might  be  pres- 
sured to  sign  a  nuclear  weapons  non- 
proliferation  pact  are  commencing  to 
evidence  .'^ome  small  awareness  that  *his 
proposed  trea'-y  should  not  be  permitted 
to  bar  them  from  the  advantageous  use 
of  these  techniques.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, under  prodding  from  my- 
self and  others  for  some  period  of  time, 
has  yet  to  embrace  Plowshare  develop- 
ments a.s  a  matter  of  strong  policy.  Al- 
though it  in.'-tructed  our  NPT  negotia- 
tors to  offer  Plowshare  cooperation  when 
the  18-Nation  DLsamiament  Conference 
resumed  s€s.sions  (*arlier  this  year,  at  the 
same  time  it  canceled  Project  Cabriolet, 
an  experiment  at  the  Nevada  tests. te  cal- 
culated to  advance  peaceful  underground 
explosives  know-how. 

I  renew  my  recommendations  on  this 
subject  First,  that  our  Plowshare  pro- 
gram be  mU^nsifled.  and  that  It  not  be 
turned  on  and  off  accord '^i^  to  the  State 
Departments  treaty-negotiating  whims. 
Stcoi|d  that  a  clear  and  decisive  offer  be 
made  to  conduct  Plowshare  develop- 
ments in  other  countries  on  a  cost  basis. 
The  second  recommendation  should  be 
backed  up  by  definitive  AEC  proce- 
dures-and-cust  schedules  for  the  conduct 
of  any  and  all  peaceful  nuclear  explosive 
operations  witlun  Its  capabilities. 

I  also  rer.ew  my  recommendation  that 
steps  be  taken  forthwith  to  revise  exist- 
ing inhibitions  found  in  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963  hampering  bene- 
ficial exploitation  of  Plowshare  These 
involve  the  strict  interpretation  of 
treaty  clauses  prohibiting  release  of 
radiation  beyond  national  boundaries. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  this 
arbitrary  restriction  is  utterly  pointless. 
The  most  glaring  example  Is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nuclear  construction  of  a 
second  canal  to  relieve  the  overbur- 
dened, trafflc-clogged  Panama  Canal. 
Satisfactory  arrangements  might  be 
made  with  neighboring  countries  to  ac- 
cept small  amounts  of  radiation  tempo- 
rarily in  Isolated  locations  In  order  to 
permit  construction  to  go  ahead.  Fur- 
thermore, .such  small  radiation  relea.ses 
as  might  t^mtTKe  over  nearby  ocean  areas 
beyond  the  3 -mile  territorial  limit  can 
be  reduced  to  amounts  posing  no  danger 


to  ocean  life.  The  Inhibition  which  la 
interpreted  to  exist  by  reason  of  LTBT 
clauses  in  this  regard  Is  particularly 
senseless  and  self-defeating. 

There  are  two  alternative  means  by 
which  this  particular  situation  can  be 
corrected.  The  first  is  by  formal 
amendment  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  to  account  for  Plowshare  activity. 
The  second  is  by  a  simple  letter.  Al- 
ready  the  Soviet  Union  has.  In  Its  Plow- 
share experiments,  caused  releases  of 
radioactivity  beyond  Its  borders.  No  one 
has  been  hurt.  President  Johnson 
should  write  a  letter  to  the  Kremhn  stat- 
ing the  United  States  Interprets  the 
treaty  as  allowing  what  the  Soviet's  sci- 
entist did,  congratulating  them  on  their 
Plowshare  progress,  and  stating  that  we 
Intend  henceforth  to  do  likewise. 

Meanwhile,  at  least,  the  legality  of  ex- 
ploding US.  Plowshare  devices  In  other 
countries  by  cooperative  arrangement 
has  been  spelled  out  definitely  and  clear- 
ly in  the  following  State  Department  let- 
ter of  April  25.  together  with  its  en- 
closure: 

Depabtment  or  State. 
Washington,  DC.  April  25.  1967. 
Hon.    Craig  Hosmex. 
Joint  Comrnittee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Deab  Congressman  Hosmxb:  During  the  re- 
cent he&rtngs  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  concerning  the  new  bllaterRl 
a^reemenu  with  Austrmlla  and  Colombia,  you 
ralBcd  a  quesUon  atx)ut  the  relation&hlp  be- 
tween the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  po» 
slble  cooperation  with  other  nations  In  the 
carrying  out  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosloni 

The  L«g«l  Adviser  of  the  Oep«rtinent  of 
State  has  prepared  the  attached  Memoran- 
dum of  Law  In  answer  to  that  question  and  I 
am  forwarding  It  for  your  information. 

Please  call  upon  me   whenever  you  think 
the  Department  might  be  of  help. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn.LLA>f  B    Macouber.  Jr  , 
Assistant   Secretary   for   Congressional 
RelaUons. 


li<EMORA.VDUM    OF    LAW 

During  the  recent  hearings  t>efor«  the  Joint 
Comn^litee  ca  Atomic  EUiergy  on  the  new  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  Australia  and  Co- 
lombia. Congressman  Husmer  asked  whether 
It  would  be  possible  under  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  for  the  United  States  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  another  country  whereby 
we  would  take  a  nuclear  device  to  Uiat  ooun- 
try  and  explode  It  In  Its  territory,  assuming 
the  explosion  occurred  underground  and  no 
radioactive  debris  was  c.iused  to  be  present 
outside  the  territory  of  that  country. 

The  answer  Is  yes 

Article  I  of  the  Umlted  Test  Ban  Treaty 
provides: 

"I  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Tre.ity  un- 
dertakes to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 
carry  out  any  nucle.ir  weapon  test  explosion, 
or  any  other  nuclear  explosion,  at  any  place 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  control: 

'  la)  In  the  atmosphere,  beyond  Its  limits. 
Including  outer  space,  or  underwater.  Includ- 
ing territorial  waters  or  high  seas;  or 

"(bi  In  any  other  envlninment  If  such  ex- 
plosion causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  pres- 
ent ouUlde  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State 
under  whose  Jurisdiction  or  control  such  ex- 
plosion Is  conducted   .  . 

Iiuofar  as  relevant,  this  language  is  the 
^ame  as  that  contained  In  the  U.S.  draft 
treaty  tabled  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference  on  August  27  1962  The  manifest 
purpose  of  the  prohibition  on  explosions 
which  cause  "rtulloactlve  debris  to  be  present 
outside  the  terrltortal  limiu  of  the  State 
under  whose  Jurisdiction  or  control  such  ex- 
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plosion  is  conducted"  Is  to  provide  a  test  for 
determining  which  underground  exploelona 
are  permissible  and  which  are  not  in  terms 
of  the  radioactivity  released  into  the  atmos- 
phere. There  Is  nothing  to  indicate,  either 
in  the  Treaty  or  in  any  of  its  negotiating 
history,  any  intention  to  Interfere  with  co- 
operative arrangements  between  States  for 
the  carrying  out  of  nuclear  explosions  that 
meet  the  criteria  established  for  under- 
ground testing.  Such  an  Intention  would  be 
alien  to  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  a  treaty  which  per- 
mits the  underground  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  construed  as  prolilbltlng 
cooperative  arrangements  among  countrlea 
for  underground  explosions  of  a  peaceful 
character. 

The  one  limitation  which  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  Imposes  on  cooperation  among  States 
in  the  carrying  out  of  exploelons  Is  found  in 
Article  I,  paragraph  2.  The  Parties  are  there 
prohibited  from  "causing,  encouraging,  or  in 
any  way  participating  in,  the  carrying  out  of 
any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion,  or  any 
other  nuclear  explosion,  anywhere  which 
would  take  place  In  any  of  the  environments 
described,  or  have  the  effect  referred  to.  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article." 

Parties  to  the  Treaty  may  thus  not  co- 
operate with  one  another,  or  with  non- 
parties, in  carrying  out  explosions  prohibited 
by  the  Treaty,  but  there  is  no  limitation  on 
cix.)peratlon  In  carrying  out  underground  ex- 
plosions which  meet  the  Treaty's  standard 
on  radioactive  debris. 

It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  history  al 
the  Treaty  before  the  Senate  that  It  was  well 
understood  that  the  language  in  question 
merely  established  a  test  for  determining  the 
permlsslbUlty  of  underground  explosions, 
wherever  they  occurred,  and  did  not  pro- 
hibit a  country  from  carrying  out  an  under- 
ground nuclear  explosion  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  another  country  in  that  country's 
territory.  The  President's  message  to  the 
Senate  transmitting  the  Treaty  explamed 
that  Its  provisions  permit  "nuclear  tests  and 
explosions  underground  so  long  as  all  fall- 
out Is  contained  within  the  country  wher« 
the  test  or  explosion  in  conducted."  {Hear- 
ings Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Be- 
lations,  U.S.  Senate,  88th  Cong.,  1st  Seas. 
on  Executive  M.  p.  2  (1963)). 

Similarly,  Secretary  Rusk  explained: 

"Underground  explosions  are  permitted  so 
long  as  the  radioactive  debris  remains  with- 
in the  country  where  the  ezploalon  takes 
place  "  (id.,  p.  18) 

An  Opinion  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  August 
14.  1963  stated  that  the  Treaty  "permits 
weaporu  testa  and  other  explosions  under- 
ground, so  long  as  the  radioactive  debris  la 
conHned  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
State  In  which  the  explosion  Is  conducted." 
(Id  .  p  77)  There  is  no  suggestion  anywhere 
In  the  legislative  history  that  tlie  State  con- 
ducting the  explosion  must  conduct  it  with- 
in Its  own  territorial  limits. 

Chairman  Seaborg,  In  explaining  the  re- 
itrlctlons  on  the  Plowshare  program  which 
the  Treaty  imposed,  referred  to  the  U3  Inter- 
est In  digging  a  new  trans-Isthmlan  canal 
by  nuclear  means.  He  stated,  "it  probably 
could  not  be  done  under  the  present  treaty 
limitations  because  of  the  short  distance  to 
territorial  boundaries."  (id.,  p.  210)  There 
was  no  reference  to  any  other  Inhibition  that 
the  Treaty  might  be  thought  to  contain  on 
the  carrying  out  of  underground  esplosiona 
beyond  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  stated  flatly : 

"The  United  SUtes  will  also  be  able  [imder 
the  Treaty)  to  explode  nuclear  devices  under- 
ground for  peaceful  purposes  In  other  coun- 
tries at  their  request,  provided,  of  ooutm, 
that  such  an  explosion  does  not  cause  debrU 
to  be  issued  beyond  that  country'^  territorl- 
&l  Umltt."  (p.  21) 


DO  NOT  SAY  YOU  WERE  NOT  TOLD 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  C^lo  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  concerning  the  Con- 
sular Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  January  23,  1967,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  stated  that  American  tourists 
and  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  In- 
creased from  10,000  In  1962  to  approxi- 
mately 18,000  in  1966.  As  tourism  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  U.S.SJI.  is 
evidently  big  business,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  poisslble  treatment 
awaiting  American  visitors  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

An  eloquent  testimonial  to  Soviet 
duplicity  was  provided  by  the  Buel  Ray 
Wortham  case  In  which  this  ex -Army 
officer  was  detained  on  petty  charges  and 
asked  If  he  would  consent  to  be  ex- 
changed for  a  Soviet  national,  Igor  A. 
Ivanov,  now  serving  20  years  in  the 
United  States  for  violating  espionage 
statutes.  To  Wortham's  credit,  he  saw 
through  the  Soviet  scheme  to  exchange 
a  trained  espionage  agent  for  a  casual 
American  visitor. 

The  State  Department  warns  possible 
visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  about  the 
hazards  of  touring  that  coimtry,  and  it 
Is  Indeed  ironic  that  on  the  other  hand, 
our  foreign  i>olicy  is  aimed  at  instilling 
confidence  among  American  citizens  to- 
ward the  UJBJBJl.  with  an  Increase  in 
trade  and  various  agreements. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  made  some 
wise  observations  and  recommendations 
on  this  Issue  in  Its  editorial  of  May  1, 
1967.  enUUed,  "Yankee,  Stay  Home." 
Anyone  with  even  a  casual  idea  of  going 
to  the  Soviet  Union  should  ponder  the 
fate  of  some  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  past.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Yamxxx,  Stat  Hoiu 
— should  be  the  lesson  every  American  learns 
from  the  mlaadventures  of  Buel  Ray  Wort- 
ham  In  Russia,  ■•  detaUed  last  week  In 
stories  appearing  In  Thk  News.  Whortham 
and  Craddock  Ollmour,  discharged  Army  of- 
ficers, made  a  spur-of-the-moment  visit  to 
the  Communist  police  state  and  got  hooked 
on  a  couple  of  petty  charges. 

The  price,  for  Wortham,  was  about  $10,000 
In  fines,  fees  and  conflacations.  along  with 
almost  three  months  In  solitary.  He  narrowly 
missed  three  years  In  a  slave  labor  camp. 

Wortham  makea  a  convincing  case  that  the 
payment  the  Soviets  really  hoped  to  extort 
was  the  release  of  one  of  their  own  spies, 
Igor  Ivanov. 

Ivanov  wu  caught  buying  a  bale  of  hot 
electronic  secrets  from  an  American  engineer 
two  years  ago  and  Is  now  doing  20  years  In 
a  Federal  pokey. 

This  prisoner  exchange  bit  has  become  a 
favorite  ploy  with  the  Conununlsts.  and  in 
the  Interests  of  snagging  likely  hostages  they 
dont  boggle  at  kidnaping  or  crude  frame- 
ups. 

For  those  who  take  at  face  value  all  the 
hokum  about  how  the  USSR  Is  mellowing  or 
relaxing  its  ruthless  tyranny  at  home,  here 


are  examples  of  how  some  innocents  abroad 
have  fared  In  the — 

LAND   or   THX    MZDNICHT   KOTTST 

British  teacher  Gerald  Brooke  was  given 
a  flve-year  term  in  1965  for  handing  out 
"anti-Soviet"  literature.  He  languishes  in 
a  labor  camp  on  the  Volga  and  has  been 
dangled  In  front  of  the  British  government 
as  bait  for  the  release  of  a  husband-wtfe  spy 
team.  Peter  and  Helen  Kroger. 

The  late  Newcomb  Mott,  an  American,  was 
driven  to  suicide  (that's  what  the  Soviets 
called  it.  at  least)  when  he  got  18  months 
for  wandering  Into  Russia  across  its  hazy 
border  with  Norway. 

Yale  Prof.  Pederick  Barghoom  was  walk- 
ing down  a  Moscow  street  in  1963  when 
someone  shoved  some  papers  in  his  pocket 
seconds  before  Red  security  agents  "hap- 
pened along."  It  took  a  personal  appeal 
from  the  late  President  Kennedy  to  spring 
Barghoorn. 

Czech-born  Vladimir  Kazan-Komarket.  a 
naturalized  American,  was  railroaded  to  the 
Czechs  last  fall  on  a  15-year-old  charge  of 
"anti-state  activities."  The  Russians  di- 
verted a  Soviet  airliner  to  Prague  so  he  could 
be  arrested.  He  was  given  an  eight-year  sen- 
tence, but  the  U.S.  raised  such  a  howl  he 
was  released. 

West  German  travel  writer  Martina  Kischke 
wrote  gushy  articles  atwut  the  good  life  In 
the  USSR  and  even  became  engaged  to  a 
Soviet  ofHclal.  They  repaid  her  on  a  visit 
last  year  by  slipping  her  "espionage  photos" 
(a  la  Prof.  Barghoorn)  and  held  her  five 
months  in  solitary  before  using  her  as  part 
of  an  exchange  for  a  Red  spy. 

Our  State  Department  already  supplies 
would-be  visitors  to  the  Communist  slave 
nations  with  a — 

TASD-LONG   LIST    OF    "DOW'XS" 

— but  even  these  are  not  proof  against 
bugged  rooms  and  the  charges  Communists 
can  trump  up  on  demand. 

To  that  point,  the  London  Dally  Tele- 
graph commented  recently  on  the  Brooke 
case  and  the  U.S.  warnings  to  Its  citizens: 

"Britain  should  do  the  same  thing.  At  the 
moment,  there  would  even  be  a  case  for 
starting  with  a  'don't  go.'  " 

That  should  go  double  for  all  Americans. 
There  are  plenty  of  exciting  and  wondrous 
things  to  see  In  our  own  land — as  well  as 
in  nations  where  Individual  freedom  Is  srtlU 
honored,  and  where  tourists  are  treated  as 
kings   (and  queens),  not  pawns. 


AUTOMOBILE  LIABILITY  INSUR- 
ANCE—CONGRESSIONAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CAHn.Ll  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTTT.T,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
continued  to  point  out  the  failure  of 
State  regulation  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try to  provide  the  Nation's  drivers  with 
adequate  liability  insurance.  Similarly, 
the  gentlemsm  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Green]  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  numerous  Insurance 
company  insolvencies  and  the  arbitrary 
cancellation,  rejection,  and  nonrenewal 
practices  which  have  had  disastrous  con- 
sequence in  Pennsylvania.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  has 
Indicated    that    similar,    if    not   worse. 
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Industry  conditions  have  had  great  im- 
pact on  the  people  of  Kentucky. 

The  volume  of  mall  which  I  have  re- 
ceived greatly  Indicates  that  automobile 
liability  Insurance  presents  a  social  prob- 
lem of  national  dimensions.  Subsequent 
to  our  comments  directed  to  the  House. 
Maryland's  State  Insurance  commis- 
sioner. Norman  Polovoy.  has  stated  the 
Insurance  problem  to  be  common  to  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Polovoy.  whose 
term  expires  May  1.  has  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  the  head  of  Maryland's 
newly  created  office  of  consumer  protec- 
tion. The  commissioner  said  that  a  half 
dosen  Maryland  insurance  companies 
should  be  stripped  of  their  licenses  for 
"Intolerable  treatment  of  the  public." 

The  Insurance  firms  criticized  "meet 
Maryland's  capital  surplus  requirements" 
but  "have  not  conducted  themselves  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  public.  " 

Tbe  commiasioner  stated  that  the  com- 
panies "have  failed  to  keep  their  prom- 
ises to  policyholders  and  claimants"  and 
that  "there  Is  something  wrong  with  a 
company  that  makes  you  eat  your  heart 
out  to  get  your  money  on  a  legitimate 
claim."  Mr.  Polovoy  said  that  the  com- 
panies, including  one  which  does  about 
$500  million  business  in  Maryland  each 
year,  Issiie  policies  of  all  types  and  are 
not  restricted  solely  to  automobile  liabil- 
ity insurance.  "These  companies  don't 
discriminate. "  added  Polovoy.  "they  treat 
everybody  badly." 

I  have  written  letters  of  Inquiry  to  the 
State  comjnlssloners  in  all  of  the  50 
States,  and  responses  are  nearlng  com- 
pletion. As  my  analysis  discloses  mean- 
ingful and  significant  aspects  of  au- 
tomobile Insurance  regulation.  I  shall 
continue  to  bring  these  responses  and 
their  Import  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 


MELVIN   R.    LAIRD— A   GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steicer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemEin  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday.  April  29.  marked 
two  very  significant  occasions.  That 
date  marked  the  178th  anniversary  of 
the  inauguration  of  our  first  President. 
George  Washington. 

April  29  also  marked  the  presentation 
of  the  George  Washington  Award  by  the 
American  Good  Government  Society  to 
my  Wisconsin  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Melvin  R.  Laird. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  such  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  great  body 
should  receive  this  award.  Melvin  R. 
Laird  Ls  a  great  American.  We  are  proud 
of  his  accomplishments. 

This  is  the  15th  year  that  the  George 
Washington  Award  has  been  presented. 
The  past  winners  are  listed  as  follows: 

OiOBCB    Washington    Awajios 
1963;    U.3.   Senator   HArry   Flood   Byrd.   of 
Virginia^    U.S.    Senator    Robert    A.    TaXt,    of 
Ohio. 


1954.  Former  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
Governor  .Allan  Shivers,  of  Texiia 

1965  Representative  Howard  W  Smith,  of 
VlrgliUa.   Gen    Robert  E    Wood,  of  DUnola. 

1956:  rs  Senator  Walter  F.  George,  of 
Georgia.  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  George 
M    Humphrey 

1957  Representative  WtUlam  U  Colmer.  of 
Mlaelaslppl.  \J  B  Senator  Karl  E  Uundt.  of 
South  Dakota. 

1958  US.  Senator  WUllam  P  Knowland. 
L.f  Calif  >rrUa;  US.  Senator  Richard  B.  Rua- 
sell.  of  Georgia. 

1959  US  Senator  John  L  McCIellan.  of 
Arkansa-s;  Secretary  of  Commerce  Lewis  L. 
Strauss 

1960  Representative  Graham  A.  Harden,  of 
North  Carolina;  US.  Senator  Barry  Oold- 
water.  of  Arizona. 

1961  HepreaeuUUve  Charles  A.  Halleck,  of 
Indiana,  US.  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
of  Florida. 

1962  Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  of 
Wl-sconsln:  Representative  WUbur  D.  Mills. 
of  Arkansas 

1963  US  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  of 
Virginia.  US  Senator  John  J.  Wllllamj.  of 
Delaware 

1964  US.  Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrk- 
sen.  of  Illinois,  V&.  SenaUjr  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  of  Ohio. 

1965:  Reprrsentatlve  Oren  Harris,  of  Ar- 
kanens;  U  S  Senator  Roman  L  Hruska.  of  Ne- 
braska. 

1966  US  Senator  Bam  J  Ervtn.  Jr..  of 
North  CiroUna;  Representative  Oeral4  R. 
Ford,  of  Michigan. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Congressman 
Laird  Is  the  second  distinguished  Wis- 
consin Congressman  to  receive  this 
award  In  1962.  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Byrites  of  Wisconsin  also  received  the 
George  Washlnjrton  Award 

Mr  Speaker.  In  order  to  more  ade- 
quately outline  the  accomplishments  of 
Mel  LfiRD.  I  Include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  presentation  speech  delivered 
Saturday  night  by  another  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Robert  L.  P. 
SiKES.  as  well  as  a  background  paper, 
"Twenty  Years  of  Distinguished  Service 
to  Wiscon-sin."  All  Wisconsin  citizens  are 
certainly  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Mel  Laird  and  we  look  forward  to  his 
further  years  of  public  service. 

CONGBCSSMKN     BoB     SlKXS'     PBESSNTATION     OF 

.\wAaD  TO  THr  Hon  Mixvin  Laikd 
This  Is  a  rare  privilege  It  Isn't  often  that 
the  fate  of  a  member  of  the  opposition  party 
Is  entrusted  to  my  hands  In  this  manner 
I  have  watched  Mel  perform  on  many  occa- 
sions and  normally  as  a  field  general  his  tac- 
tics are  sound,  his  position  Is  well  chosen, 
and  his  flanks  well  secured  X  have  never  en- 
visioned a  situation  where  both  flanks  would 
be  open  and  til.i  rear  unprotected 

Now  that  the  opportunity  Is  presented  and 
that  I.  at  least  temporarily,  am  In  control  of 
the  situation.  I  don't  think  of  anything  mean 
to  say  about  him  In  fiirt.  I  happen  to  admire 
Mel  Laird  very  much  I  have  go<xl  reason  to. 
I  have  watched  his  work  with  a  gixxl  deal  of 
appreciation  for  a  long  time  and  somehow  I 
have  had  a  very  strong  belief  throughout 
that  his  flr5t  Interest  Is  In  the  United  State* 
of  .\merlci  and  that  his  political  efforts  al- 
ways hnvp  been  subordinated  to  his  love  for 
his  countrv 

When  you  sit  next  to  a  man  In  Committee 
day  after  d.iy  and  year  after  year,  as  I  have 
done  with  Mel.  you  learn  much  about  the 
meastire  of  the  man.  For  six  months  out  of 
each  year  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  meet  behind  cN^ed  di.x)rs  .  . 
digging,     d'gging,     always     digging  Into 

the  facts  presented  to  Justify  the  budget  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  Government. 


This  work  Is  unspectacular  but  It  Is  most  Im- 
portant, for  It  Is  here  that  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment la  shaped  Into  sound  channels,  as 
much  as  It  Is  poaslble  for  any  Congressional 
Committee  to  shape  the  course  of  govern- 
ment. There  I  learned  to  respect  Mel  Laird 
for  his  work  long  before  he  achieved  prom- 
inence as  one  of  the  leaders  In  Congress. 

However,  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  X  asked  hu 
office  for  some  background  material  on  hU 
career.  As  a  result,  X  have  before  me  four 
legal-sized  typewritten  pages,  single  spaced, 
which  describe  Mel's  accomplishments  to 
date.  I  admire  him  sufficiently  that  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  entire  record  because  It  u 
a  mo6t  meritorious  list  of  achievements  In 
the  career  of  a  man  who  still  must  be  ranked 
as  a  young  man.  At  44.  which  Is  his  age,  I 
had  not  been  able  to  do  much  more  than  to 
get  my  nanie  In  the  Congressional  Directory. 

I  think  I  can  sum  all  this  up  In  a  very  few 
words  when  X  tell  you  that  Mel  Laird.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  a  man  who  has  his  feet  solidly 
planted  on  sound  ground,  a  man  whose  bril- 
liant accomplishments  I  can  freely  applaud, 
a  man  whose  hand  X.  as  an  American,  can 
confidently  uphold.  I  consider  him  the 
brightest  young  star  In  all  the  Republican 
party  Apparently  X  am  not  alone  in  my 
conclusioiu,  for  here  Is  what  the  DlsUn- 
gulshed  American  Good  Government  Society 
B.iys  about  him. 

"■BSOLtTTlON    or    TBIBUTi:    AND    HONOB 

"(From  the  American  Good  Government 
Society) 

"Melvin  R.  Laird — statesman,  author, 
leader  among  men.  has  served  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  United  States  In  war  and 
peace  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — In  five 
Naval  battles,  six  years  In  the  Wisconsin  Sen- 
ate, and  now  In  his  45th  year.  In  his  8lh 
term  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hii 
rare  Intellectual  gifts,  his  Instinct  for  gov- 
erning, his  principles  and  his  Industry-  all 
guided  by  his  plain,  common  sense — have 
given  him  strong,  clear,  practical  Judgment 
In  the  whole  field  of  public  ptoUcy.  These 
qualities  have  been  Invaluable  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  In  allocating  funds 
for  national  defense,  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  sjid  In  shaping  Republican  platforms 
and  other  statements  of  party  policy." 

Representative  Lialrd  understands  the 
uniqueneas  of  the  American  political  system 
and  Its  upholding  traditions  of  which  the 
Constitution  is  the  capstone.  Steeped  in 
the  heritage  of  Justice  and  liberty,  he  must 
be  numbered  In  the  smallest  society  of  mor- 
tal excellence.  I  count  It  a  high  privilege 
Indeed  to  present  this  distinguished  award  to 
a  great  American,  who  tonight  Is  being  hon- 
ored by  the  American  Good  Government  So- 
ciety at  Its  Fifteenth  Annual  George  Wafh- 
lngu>n  Dinner. 

TwtNTT  Tears  or  DisriNCtnsHKD  Scbv:ci  to 
Wisconsin 

A  veteran  of  seven  terms  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  43  year  old  Congressman 
Melvin  R  Laird  of  Wisconsin's  Seventh  Dis- 
trict Is  considered  an  outstanding  young  na- 
tional leader.  His  current  position  of  prestige 
authority  and  responsibility,  as  well  as  las 
past  achievements  both  local  and  national, 
amply  demonstrate  this. 

I^lrd  Is  currently  Chairman  of  the  Houise 
Republican  Coiiference,  one  of  the  top  lead- 
ership positions  In  the  Republican  hierarchy 
Made  up  of  all  Republican  members  of  the 
House  of  Represeniatlves,  the  Conference  Is 
the  highest  poUcv-maklng  body  and  Is  the 
bixly  which  presides  over  all  organizational 
decisions  and  leadership  appointments  or 
elections, 

LAst  year,  former  President  Elsenhower 
singled  out  Laird  as  one  of  the  10  United 
States  cltieens  he  considered  beet  qualified 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  Xn  1964, 
Laird  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Republican 


National  Convention's  Platform  Committee. 
In  this  position,  he  had  the  responalblllty  tot 
establishing  the  policy  positions  of  one  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  In  the  United 
States.  His  position  today  as  Conference 
Chairman  makes  him  one  of  the  top  policy 
makers  In  the  party. 

This  year.  L.alrd  serves  on  the  recently 
established  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, made  up  of  representatives  from  all 
elements  of  the  Party  Including  all  living 
former  presidential  nominees.  Inunedlately 
after  the  1964  Presidential  election.  Laird 
had  called  for  the  formation  of  this  oom- 
mlitee  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  binding  up 
the  party's  wounds  and  reestablishing  party 
unity. 

In  1964.  Laird  also  served  as  editor  of  "The 
Conservative  Papers"  (Doubleday  and  Co.) 
a  compUatlon  of  fourteen  essays  prepared  by 
noted  scholars  on  the  major  Issues  of  our 
time. 

In  1962,  Lalrd  wrote  a  book  on  the  foreign 
and  military  policy  problems  of  the  United 
States.  "A  House  Divided :  America's  Strategy 
Gap"  (Henry  Regnery  Co.,  Chicago).  The 
book  has  been  reviewed  very  favorably  in 
many  publications.  Eugene  Lyons  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  called  it  a  "superb  job;  both 
as  writing  and  as  thinking."  LiOyal  Meek  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  In  praising  the  book 
for  offering  "both  light  and  Inspiration  for 
establishing  policy  unity,"  called  Lalrd  "well 
qualified  to  expound  on  United  States  cold 
war  strategy  "  Xn  his  book,  Laird  spells  out 
In  clear  and  compelling  prose  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States  In  the  cold 
war.  calls  for  a  reassessment  of  our  policies, 
and  suggests  thoughtful  guidelines  for  pol- 
icy formulation. 

Laird  Is  the  recipient  of  the  15th  Annual 
Albert  Lasker  Medical  Research  Award. 
This  award  constitutes  the  highest  recog- 
nition for  promotion  of  medical  research. 
The  honorarium  received  by  Laird  for  doing 
more  to  promote  our  nation's  health  than 
any  other  public  official  was  donated  by  the 
Congressman  to  medical  research  activities 
In  Wisconsin. 

Laird's  ability  Is  recognized  by  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike.  Two  leading  out- 
of-state  Democratic  papers,  for  example,  re- 
cently praised  him:  the  BaltiTnore  Sun 
characterized  him  as  "brilliant,"  and  tbe 
Washington  Post  described  him  as  one  of 
the  "best  qualified  and  most  Intelligent" 
members  of  Congress.  Time  Magazine  has 
referred  to  the  Wisconsin  Representative  as 
one  of  the  "most  able"  and  "energetic"  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  He  has  received  personal 
and  pubUc  commendations  from  such  men 
as  former  President  Easenhower;  the  late 
Rep.  Clarence  Cannon,  former  Democratic 
Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee; Rep.  George  Mahon,  current  IMmo- 
cratlc  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee;  and  Rep.  John  Fogarty,  Demo- 
cratic Chairman  of  the  Labor.  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  many  others. 

Committee  membership  and  committee 
seniority  are  important  to  a  Congressional 
District  and  State.  Laird  Is  a  top-ranking 
member  of  the  most  Important  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  His  Subcommittee  as- 
signments include  Defense,  and  Labor, 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  In  the  84th 
Congress.  laird  served  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  When  first  appointed 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Laird  was 
the  youngest  member  of  Congress  ever  to 
have  been  appointed  to  that  key  post. 

As  a  member  of  what  Is  considered  the 
most  Important  Subcommittee  in  today's 
Congress — the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee— Congressman  Laird  has  been 
active  and  highly  Influential.  The  Impor- 
tance of  this  Subcommittee  stems  from  Its 
role  as  the  Committee  that  handles  the 
funding  for   the   Army,  the  Navy,  tbe  Air 


Force,  and  tbe  intelligence  actMtles.  Its 
decUloDS  In  executive  session  are  not  re- 
versed on  tbe  Floor  of  tbe  House.  This  Com- 
mittee has  tbe  responsibility  for  yearly  ap- 
propriations of  more  than  (50  billion  In  VS. 
tax  (loUars.  It  meets  dally  In  executive  ses- 
sion from  ISeeember  through  June. 

As  a  hlgb-ranklng  member  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  L&lrd  has  time  and  again 
demonstrated  his  Insight  Into  military  strat- 
egy. There  are  scores  of  examples  of  his 
leadership  In  national  security  matters.  It 
was  his  amendment  seven  years  ago  that 
Increased  the  funding  for  the  Polaris  Sub- 
marine Program  over  and  above  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Tbe  Laird  amendment  made  It  possible  for 
our  nation  to  have  twenty-one  Polaris  mis- 
sile submarines  on  station  at  an  early  date. 
Laird  has  sponsored  other  amendments  which 
have  also  made  substantial  contributions  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  our  nation's  de- 
fense posture  today  as  second  to  none. 

Four  years  ago  Congressman  Glen  LJps- 
comb  of  California  and  Laird  headed  an 
Antl-Submarlne  Warfare  Task  Force  whose 
reconmiendatlons  have  been  recently  put  Into 
effect  by  the  Department  of  DefenBe.  This 
year,  Laird  continues  to  push  forward  his 
long-time  efforts  In  the  Anti-Submarine 
Warfare  Program.  In  a  national  article  writ- 
ten by  him — THK  FUTURE  OF  ASW — he 
called  for  a  "much  greater  emphasis"  on 
ASW  research  and  development.  "Outer 
space  today  is  tbe  center  of  public  and  of- 
ficial attention,"  he  wrote.  "Inner  space 
(oceanography,  ASW  resecu'cb,  etc.),  though 
not  neglected,  has  not  been  adequately  fund- 
ed or  explored."  As  In  other  fields,  Laird's 
Interest  In  ASW  will  Insure  a  better  program 
for  the  defense  of  tbe  'United  States  Eigalnst 
the  Increased  emphasis  by  the  Russians  on 
submarine  warfare. 

Though  Increasingly  taxed  by  his  Defense 
Committee  work.  Laird  has  been  equally  ac- 
tive as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee that  bandies  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Since  his  appointment 
to  that  Important  Subcommittee  In  the  82d 
Congress,  Laird  has  become  Identified  as  a 
constructive  contributor  to  the  nation's 
health  and  welfare.  He  has  supported  such 
agencies  and  activities  as  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  fostered  private  as 
well  as  public  efforts  In  medical  research. 
Currently,  at  fourteen  universities  through- 
out the  covmtry,  "Lalrdettes"  are  being  con- 
stioicted  to  house  cancer  research  facilltlee. 
Laird  dedicated  a  new  (3  million  Lairdette 
cancer  research  facility  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  on  September  26,  1964. 

That  the  Wisconsin  Republican  has  been 
effective  In  the  public  sector  is  easily  seen 
by  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion by  President  Elsenhower  In  1959.  by 
President  Kennedy  In  1963,  and  by  President 
Johnson  In  1965.  For  the  promotion  of 
medical  research  in  addition  to  the  Lasker 
Award  received  last  year,  Lalrd  also  re- 
ceived the  1960  citations  for  Man  of  the  Tear 
Award  from  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  National  Association  of  Mental  Health. 
the  National  Research  Foundation  to  Pre- 
vent Blindness,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Colleges  and  Universities.  In 
1B63,  he  served  as  a  member  of  President 
Kennedy's  Committee  to  plan  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Lalrd  has  not  only  distinguished  himself 
as  a  national  figure  but  has  also  amassed  an 
Impressive  record  botb  In  his  home  state  of 
Wisconsin  and  as  a  leading  figure  In  the 
Republican  Party.  He  Is  a  firm  believer  In 
the  "grass  roots"  approach,  traveling  when- 
ever possible  back  to  bis  Seventh  District  to 
discuss  the  varlotts  Issues  of  the  day  'with  his 
farmer  constituents,  laborers  and  business 
Interests,  with  the  old  people  and  the  not- 


so-old,   the  ordinary  wage  earners  and  to- 
morrow's citizens — today's  schoolchildren. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  approach  Is  seen 
In  the  overwhelming  support  he  mtisters  In 
each  election  as  well  as  the  legislation  he 
has  sponsored,  or  supported.  He  was  In- 
strumental In  establishing  the  school  milk 
programs.  In  Improving  veterans  programs 
and  unemployment  legislation.  Often  called 
"Dalryland's  best  friend  In  Congress,"  Lalrd 
has  consistently  supported  the  dairy  farm- 
ers' pleas  for  good  representation  and  friend- 
ly support  so  long  as  there  was  a  basic 
compatibility  between  the  views  of  his 
constituents  and  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. 

On  the  national  level  the  Lalrd  name  has 
become  synonymous  with  economy  In  gov- 
ernment and  fiscal  responsibility.  A  long- 
time critic  of  Irresponsible  spending,  Lalrd 
has  often  vigorously  .questioned  policies  he 
considered  of  doubtful  value.  In  the  2nd 
Session  of  the  87th  Cpngress,  for  example,  he 
deplored  the  Increailng  tendency  of  some 
Departments  (notably  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  recently  established  Defense 
Supply  Agency)  to  sacrifice  efficiency  and 
reliability  In  weapons'  and  defense  materials 
In  favor  of  lowest  possible  coots.  He  main- 
tained that  practices  such  as  these  In  the 
long  run  penalize  the  tax  payer,  the  United 
States  Government,  and  American  Industry 
on  the  grounds  that  unreliable  equipment 
that  mal''unctlons  must  be  repaired  or  re- 
placed at  additional  cost.  Last  year,  he 
criticized  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  for 
his  insistence  on  constructing  a  $300  million 
conventional  aircraft  carrier.  Lalrd  claimed 
that  this  expenditure  would  be  looked  back 
on  in  future  years  as  a  waste  of  (300  million 
In  constructing  an  outmoded  ship.  Recent 
developments  have  proved  that  Laird's  criti- 
cism was  well-founded. 

Lalrd  launched  his  political  career  at  the 
age  of  23  when  elected  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  Senate  to  succeed  his  father.  Having 
served  six  years  (1946-^2)  as  State  Senator, 
the  Wisconsin  Republican  served  notably  In 
such  posts  as  Chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee.  He  was  also  an  Influen- 
tial member  of  the  Labor  and  Management 
Conunlttee,  the  Joint  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  Legislative  Procedure  Committee. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Council's 
Committee  on  Taxation,  he  published  the 
"Lalrd  Report"  on  Wisconsin's  tax  system 
which  has  since  become  the  "student's  Text- 
book" on  the  tax  system  of  the  state. 

Many  Important  Wisconsin  statutes  bear 
his  name,  including  the  Wisconsin  'Veterans 
Rehabilitation  and  Housing  Act,  the  Wis- 
consin Civil  Defense  Act,  the  Wisconsin  Men- 
tal Health  Program,  and  the  Wisconsin 
long-range  building  program. 

The  year  1957  marked  Congressman  Laird's 
selection  as  the  outstanding  young  man  in 
Wisconsin  for  Government  Service  (Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce). 

As  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Republican  Party,  Lalrd  has  served  as  Vice- 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention Platform  Committee  in  1960,  having 
served  as  a  member  of  that  Committee  In 
1952  and  1956.  In  addition,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  1948.  1952. 
1956.  and  1960.  He  served  as  CThairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  Republican  Party  Convention 
In  1954  and  1960. 

In  1960.  Lalrd  was  chosen  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  House-Senate  Committee  of  six 
Senators  and  six  Representatives  to  set  forth 
the  Republican  Party's  statement  of  policy 
and  principle.  After  three  months  of  pains- 
taking work,  Laird's  Committee  produced  a 
"Declaration  of  Principle  and  Policy"  that 
received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Republicans.  Indicative 
of  the  overwhelming  approval  received  are 
the  following  statements:   Former  President 
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Baenhower  complimented  Laird,  saying.  "We 
ought  to  use  saleemanaiilp  In  getting  U 
before  the  public";  Governor  Rockefeller 
aald,  "The  statement  embraces  the  funda- 
mentals on  which  w^  all  agree";  and  Senator 
Ooldwater  called  It  an  ouUtandlng  Job" 
and   "an   Invaluable   document." 

Mr.  Laird,  a  Purple  Heart  veteran,  enlisted 
In  the  US  Navy  In  May  of  1942  He  served 
aboard  the  ns  Destroyer  Maddox  (DD731). 
with  Admiral  Halseys  Third  Fleet  In  the 
Paclflc.  and  Admiral  Marc  Mluchers  Task 
Force  58 

Bom  on  September  1.  1922  Representative 
Laird  attended  the  Marshfleld  Public  Schools 
and  received  his  BA  degree  from  Carleton 
College.  Northfield.  Minnesota 

He  married  his  college  classmate,  the 
former  Barbara  Masters  of  Indianapolis.  In- 
diana. The  Lairds  have  two  sons  and  one 
daughter — John  Osborne.  17  (born  January 
10.  1948):  Alison  14  (born  July  11.  19ei.  and 
David  Malcolm.  11    (bom  July  16.   1954 » 
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THE    JOHNSON     ADMINISTRATION 
GOVERNMENT  BY  CRISIS 

Mr.    BIESTER.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr  Reinbcke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoio  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania ' 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  REINECKE  Mr  Speaker,  once 
again  the  present  administration  comes 
to  the  Congress  with  a  national  crisis  on 
Its  hands  asking  for  emergency  action 
ThlB  la  becoming  a  habit  with  the  leaders 
In  the  executive  branch  They  seem  to 
always  wait  until  disaster  strikes  before 
taking  action  for  solutions  to  national 
(NPoblems. 

We  are  faced  today  with  legislation. 
requested  again  by  the  President,  to  ex- 
teiul  the  no-strike  period  of  the  Ilallroad 
Labor  Act — House  Joint  Resolution  543 — 
for  another  47  days  The  crisis  of  a 
nationwide  railway  strike  Ls  upon  us 
A  strike  could  seriously  hamper  the  na- 
tional economy  With  the  resulting 
nondelivery  of  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished products  workers  would  have  to  be 
laid  off.  Unemployment  would  go  as 
high  as  15  percent 

The  supplies  for  our  men  In  Vietnam 
would  be  hopelessly  delayed  In  boxcars 
Idled  across  the  country.  Ammunition. 
heavy  artillery,  food,  clothing,  and  fuel 
would  be  withheld  from  our  soldiers  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  In  fact,  around  the 
world.  America  would  be  very  vulner- 
able. 

A  1-month  strike  would  reduce  the 
gross  national  product  by  13  percent 

This  Is  indeed  a  serious  matter  And  I 
certainly  support  an  extension  of  the  no- 
strlke  period 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that 
nationwide  railway  strikes  will  seriously 
affect  the  Nation's  economy,  and  the  war 
effort.  We  all  know,  too.  that  nation- 
wide or  industrywide  strikes  m  trucking. 
airlines,  telegraph,  and  countless  other 
Industries  will  seriously  affect  the 
Nation. 

Why  must  we  wait.  then,  until  disaster 
strikes  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem? Why  has  this  administration  not 
fulfllled  its  promise,  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  January'  of  19G6.  to  de.sign  legis- 


lation that  will  prevent  nationwide  and 
industrj-wlde  strikes  from  crippling  the 
Nations  economy?  Why  has  there  been 
no  action  by  this  Congress  and  its  ma- 
jority leadership  to  study  this  problem? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  Joined  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  519.  to 
create  a  joint  congressional  committee 
to  study  and  report  on  problems  relating 
to  industrywide  and  nationwide  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  strikes  and  lockouts. 
This  was  a  bill  which  many  of  us  intro- 
duced in  the  89th  Congress,  also 

The  year  1967  has  been  labeled  "the 
Year  of  the  Strikes  "  Many  labor  con- 
tracts expire  this  year  The  time  to  act 
to  prevent  serious  difficulties  for  the  In- 
nocent bystanders — the  people  of  this 
Nation — IS  now  Let  us  not  wait  until 
the  disaster  is  upon  us.  as  Is  the  case 
now  with  the  railroads,  before  we  act. 

This  kind  of  panic-button  government 
and  crisis  legislation  robs  the  Congress 
of  the  opportunity  to  properly  study  and 
evaluate  legislative  proposals  In  a  labor- 
management  dispute  like  this,  or  the  air- 
line strike  of  last  year,  it  puts  the  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  being  tin  arbitra- 
tion bjard  And  that  Ls  not  our  function, 
according  t  j  Che  Constitution 

Lot  us  begin  now  to  evaluate  this  prob- 
lem by  adopting  a  resolution  creating  a 
joint  committee  to  formulate  legislation 
and  study  this  problem  Only  In  this 
way  can  wc  avoid  the  careless  and  aim- 
less methods  of  government  by  crlsLs 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  UNITED  STATES 
TRADE  POLICY— AN  EVALUATION 
OP  PROGRESS  AND  ISSUES  IN  THE 
SIXTH  ROUND  OF  TRADE  NEGO- 
TIATIONS UNDER  THE  GENERAL 
AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND 
TRADE— PART  III  INDUSTRIAL 
NEGOTIATIONS  SECTOR  TALKS 
.AND  DISPARITIES.  THE  "TECH- 
NOLOGY GAP  AND  THE  TROU- 
BLED  WORLD  OF  STEEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Pool  ■  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
!Mr  Curtis  I  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  Include 
at  'his  point  a  list  of  contents  covering 
the  text  of  my  remarks; 

UST    OF    CONTKNT* 

Industry    The  "Sectors  " 

Sector  Discussions  a  Format  for  Future 
Trade  Negotiations'' 

Disparities— Troublesome  Tactical  Prob- 
lem in   Industrial  Negotiations, 

Ecretement 

The  Search  for  a  Formula  for  Tariff  Dis- 
parities 

Disparity  Explained 

Crisis  In  the  Ministerial  Talks — May  3  4 
1963 

Disparities  Reappear 

A  note  on  the  Technology  Gap.  '  the 
"Brain  Drain"  and  US  Direct  Investment  In 
Europe 

What  is  the  Technology  Gap'' 

The  Fundamental  Problem— Developing  a 
Dynamic   Marketplace  Economy 

Inseparable  Connection  Between  Technol- 
o\f,y  c;>ip  and  US    Direct  Investment. 

.^me.'ic^n  Direct  Investment  in  Europe  Is 
.S'o;  Overwhelming 

D'.rect  and  Selective 


A    Fundamental    European   Ambivalence— 
The  Dynamic  Role  of  American  Investment 
The  Competition  Effect 
Some  Conclusions  About  the  Problem. 
Euroi>eans  Are  "Taking  Steps." 
New  "East  Indies"  Companies. 
The  Capital  Markets  Problem. 
Capital  Market  Development  Is  a  European 
Problem.  Worsened  by  U.S.  Investment  Con- 
trols 

What    KtTectlve  Measures   to  Help  Narrow 
the  Gap? 

Is  There  a  Technology   Gap? 
An    Institutional    Gap    and    a    Managerial 
Gap 

European  Company  Law  Inhibits  Bigness 
Developing     European  '  Businesses. 
Psychological  Barrier. 

The    Technology    Gap    and    Post    Kennedy 
Round   Industrial   Relations  With  Europe 
In   the   Kennedy   Round   Context. 
Iron  and  steel 

What  can  the  United  States  Gain  In  Steel 
Sector  Negotiations? 

The    Sector    Approach    and    the    Idea    of 
"Harmonization" 

Is     United     States     Steel     Internationally 
Competitive? 

Is   the  US    Industry  Outprlced? 
The  American  Processor's  Dilemma. 
The  Reason  for  Increased  Consumption  of 
Foreign  Stee! 

A  More  Balanced  View  of  Steel  Imports 
No  Damage  from  Imp>ort8 
An  Industry  Marked  by  Mill  Openings  and 
Frlctlonal  Plant  Closings 

Imports  Had  a  Healthy  Effect 
The  Fallacy  of  the  Sectoral  Approach. 
Why    Did    Imports    Increase    In    1965    and 
196»    The  US    Steel  Industry  Buys  Abroad 
The  Tradition  of  US    Steel  Industry  Pric- 
ing   Policy      Its   Effect    on    Imports   and   on 
Exports 

U  3     Steel    Export    Troubles    Their    Own 
Responsibility'' 

Domestic  Pricing  Problem 
Pricing  Policy  and  Industry  Financing. 
The  Rich  Fruits  Investment  Will  Bear 
Oxygen  Furnace — The  U  S    Catches  Up 
Computerization — America's  Technological 
Trump  Card  Is  Applied  to  Steel 
Pelletlzatlon 

Continuous  Casting  the  Biggest  Bonanza 
The    Problems    Posed    by    Possible    Unfair 
Competition 

Antl-Dumplng.  Special  Marking,  and  Buy 
American  Requirements 

Antl-Dumplng  and  Countervailing  Duties 
The    Disruption    of    European    Coal    and 
Steel  Markets 

Problems  of  Corporate  Organization. 
Facts  of  World   Production:   Overcapacity 
Price  Drops  Affect  Profits  and  Moderniza- 
tion 

Cause-  Deterioration    of    Demand    In    Ex- 
ternal Miirketa 

Coal— A     Throttled     American     Export     A 
Burden   on   European   Economics 

High  C(j«t  Coal  Means  Lower  Demand  and 
Shift  to  Other  Energy  Sources 

Is  Subsidy  a  Solution  for  the  Old  Age  of 
Eurof>ean  CoaP 

Steel  Production  Sharing 
Euroi>e«n  Private  Industrv  Responds  In  a 
Traditional  Way 

Some  National  Responses 
What  Good  Could  a   World  Steel   Confer- 
ence Do? 

Iron  and  Steel  Negotiations  In  the  Kennedy 
Round 

Reluctant  Albion. 

Some  Elements  of  Negotiating  Strategy. 

Conclusion 

Next  Sections  of  Report 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  two 
previous  sections  of  this  review  of  the 
major  Issues  of  the  Kennedy  round 
of  trade  negotiations  now  ending  in  Ge- 
neva. I  dLscussed  on  April  10.  1967.  Con- 
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and  on  April  13,  1967,  Congressional 
Record  pages  9489-9501,  the  problems 
in  the  agriculture  sectors  of  the  iwgotla- 
tions.  This  discussion  dealt  more  with 
the  future  than  the  present.  Most  of  the 
agriculture  problems  I  discussed  will  not 
achieve  any  fundamental  solution  in  the 
Kennedy  round.  But  the  Kennedy  round 
can  be  said  to  have  been  a  real  step  for- 
ward in  agriculture  if  it  results  in  agree- 
ments and  institutions  for  continuous 
discussion  and  negotiation  on  agriculture 
policies.  It  will  have  laid  the  groundwork 
for  future  international  cooperation  in 
an  area  which  has  hitherto  received  only 
national  treatment. 

XNDDSTRT  I    THE    "SKCTORa" 

In  an  area  where  sbEuies  of  optimism 
and  pessimism  are  very  delicate  and  very 
refined,  it  is  hazardous  to  make  declara- 
tive statements  about  the  future.  But 
there  can  be  significant  tariff  cutting 
bargains  on  many  "industrial"  items  in 
the  Kennedy  round,  if  some  real  agri- 
cultural bargains  are  reached.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  very  difficult  problems 
still  to  be  resolved  even  in  industry  ne- 
gotiations. These  dilScuItles  are  mainly 
in  the  area  of  the  so-called  sectors — ^flve 
industry  groups  that  have  been  treated 
rather  specially  in  these,  the  sixth 
round  of  trade  negotiations  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — QATT — because  of  the  special 
problems  in  those  sectors. 
sKCTom    oiacusaioMa    a    wommat    fob    rorvma 

TBADB    NBGOTIATIONat 

The  sectoral  approach  deserves  some 
special  notice  here.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned lest  the  sectoral  approach  to  tbe 
negotiations  provide  the  Impetus  for  ar- 
ranging new  tjrpes  of  intemational  car- 
telizatlon  sponsored  by  govemments — 
a  means  by  which  countries  could  laake 
special  trade  deals  for  single  product 
groups  that  would  violate  our  cooe^ts 
of  antitrust  legislation  and  ot  Oovem- 
ment  subsidy,  and  which  might  violate 
some  of  the  essential  principles  of  the 
GeiKral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

If  this  were  so,  the  objective  of  ex- 
panding intemational  trade  which  de- 
pends upon  greater  national  and  inter- 
national fair  competition,  not  less,  would 
be  defeated.  But  this  initial  suspicious 
reaction  to  the  sector  approach  requires 
a  second  look;  the  sector  approach  to 
negotiations  in  these  difficult  industry 
groups  has  proven  to  be  advantageous. 
Essentially  it  has  been  an  incentive  and 
a  forum  for  much  greater  study  of  the 
economic  realities  of  these  specific  in- 
dustries, study  that  has  not  taken  place 
in  previous  trade  negotiations. 

This  extensive  sectoral  economic  anal- 
ysis has  made  many  realize  the  possibili- 
ties in  "harmonization" — a  different 
idea  about  what  the  outcome  of  sectoral 
negotlatioiu  might  be.  Harmonization 
means  that  in  industry  sectors  where  the 
conditions  and  costs  of  production  are 
the  same  there  should  be  an  equaliza- 
tion of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade.  In  the  coming  sections  the  idea 
of  world  harmonization  in  certain  indus- 
try sectors  will  be  more  fully  explained. 
Good  or  bad,  it  promises  to  be  a  future 
trend  in  tradie  negotiations. 

In  our  concentration  on  better  "pack- 
aged" sector  negotiations  in  the  Ken- 


nedy round  we  tend  to  forget  that  items 
in  the  five  sectors  isolated  for  special 
negotiation  account  for  roughly  1,500  of 
the  nearly  «,IK>0  Items  In  the  n.S.  tariff 
schedule*.  In  "nonsector"  items  there 
1b  the  greatest  optimism  about  tariff 
cuts,  but  even  here  there  are  some  spe- 
cial problems.  One  of  these  is  U.S. 
adherence  to  a  "linear  cut"  concept  of 
tariff  negotiations,  a  concept  proposed 
in  the  DUlon  round  by  the  European 
Community.  A  fundamental  groimd 
rule  of  these  negotiations,  the  linear  cut 
concept  most  simply  means  that  all  tar- 
iff items  except  those  specifically  ex- 
cepted from  the  negotiations  will  be  sub- 
ject to  an  equal  percentage  cut.  The 
goal  of  the  K^inedy  round  was  that  this 
linear  cut  be  50  percent  "across  the 
board"  on  all  items  not  excepted. 

In  previous  trade  negotiations  partici- 
pants made  selective  offers.  It  was  pos- 
sible then  for  a  participant  to  exclude 
from  negotiations  any  item  in  its  tariff 
schedule  It  might  choose.  For  the 
United  States,  this  negotiating  proce- 
dure had  left  at  least  400  items  in  the 
UJB.  tariff  schedule  unchanged  by  nego- 
tiation— though  about  40  percent  of  U.S. 
Imports  enter  duty  free.  The  linear  ap- 
proach w(>uld  eliminate  the  old  bilateral, 
Item-by-item  ai>proach  of  the  previous 
five  negotiating  rounds  imder  QATT. 

The  linear  approach  was  essentially 
the  idea  of  the  EEC  itself.  In  the  "DU- 
lon round."  or  fifth  round,  in  1960-62, 
the  EEC  had  in  fact  proposed  an  across- 
the-board  or  "linear"  percentage  cut. 
The  United  States  could  not  then  ac- 
cept this  plan  because  its  legislative  au- 
thority would  not  allow  it.  Having 
accepted  the  linear  axiproach  in  the 
Kennedy  rotuid  we  found  that  approach 
oompromlaed  from  the  outfiet. 


xxoBUBoamx    tactic al    peob- 
LBX  m  DnxraniAL  nbcotiatioks 

Prom  the  outset  of  the  negotiations 
the  European  Economic  Community — 
EEC — has  prtvosed  its  own  negotiating 
groimd  rules  for  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  negotiations.  These  have 
differed  from  the  concepts  of  the  nego- 
tiations shared  by  other  linear  partici- 
pating oountoies.  I  explained,  in  the 
first  section  of  this  multipart  report, 
the  EEC's  idea  of  the  montant  de  soutien 
and  reference  prices  for  agriculture 
commoditiet. 


For  industrial  products,  the  EXlC's  pro- 
posals have  been  based  on  the  idea  of 
tariff  "disparities."  The  first  concrete 
EEC  propoaal  based  on  the  disparity 
idea  was  called.  In  French,  "ecretement". 
Ecretement  means  "depeaking."  Depeak- 
ing  as  a  negotiating  plan,  would  have 
estabUdied  three  classes  of  duties  which 
would  be  rediiced  according  to  certain 
formulas. 

For  manufactured  products  duties 
would  have  been  reduced  by  50  percent 
of  the  difference  between  their  existing 
levels  and  10  percent  ad  valorem.  Since 
the  indtistrial  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  and  the  EEC  arithmeti- 
cally average  about  12  to  13  percent, 
adoption  of  the  depeaking  scheme  for 
manufactured  products  would  have 
meant  that  the  largest  cuts  would  have 
occurred  in   high   duties — peaks.     The 


United  States  would  have  had  to  give 
most  under  this  plan,  because  oiu: 
schedules  contain  many  peaks  and  many 
valleys,  whereas  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  Community  are  ranged  along  a  fairly 
level  plateau.  There  are,  for  example, 
over  900  items  in  the  U.S.  schedules  wlUi 
rates  of  at  least  30  percent  compared  to 
only  a  handful  of  such  rates  in  the  EEC 
tariff  schedule. 

For  semimanufactiu-ed  products  the 
depeaking  plan — "ecretement" — would 
have  allowed  duties  to  be  cut  by  50  per- 
cent of  the  difference  between  existing 
levels  and  5  percent.  And  for  raw  ma- 
terials the  depeaking  plan  would  have 
allowed  cuts  by  50  percent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  existing  levels  and  zero. 

Ecretement  was  rejected  emphatically 
by  the  United  States  and  other  negoti- 
ants because  it  would  have  resulted  in 
an  average  duty  cut  of  only  about  15 
percent.  Coming  early  in  the  negotia- 
tions, the  ecretement  proposal  would 
have  meant  such  a  deflation  of  the 
American  objective  to  negotiate  cuts  of 
50  percent  across  the  board  that  it  was 
imacceptable. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  ecretement 
formulas  proposed  in  1963  could  have 
been  liberalized  through  negotiation  and 
If  so  could  have  meant  substantial  tariff 
cutting,  perhaps  as  much  as  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  negotlatioiu  as  they 
are  developing.  But  ecretement  was  in 
one  sense  an  effort  to  achieve  interna- 
tional harmonization  of  tariff  rates, 
which  was  not  the  purpose  for  which  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  entered 
the  Kennedy  round  negotiations.  And 
there  are  indications  that  ecretement 
was  intended  by  the  EEC  merely  as  a 
negotiating  ploy. 

THX    SEABCH    fob    A    FOBMTTIA    FOB    TABIFF 
DISPABTmS 

The  ecretement  proposal  was  designed 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  disparities. 
When  it  was  rejected  the  Community 
f  oiuid  another  means  by  which  to  express 
its  concern  about  the  "disparate"  differ- 
ences between  its  tariff  rates  and  those 
of  other  countries.  While  the  United 
States  took  a  major  role  in  trying  to  re- 
solve the  disparities  issue,  it  was,  and 
is,  of  equal  or  even  greater  importance 
to  other  non-EEC  countries. 

Thus  it  becEune  important  to  try  to 
define  a  tariff  "disparity."  Broadly, 
tariff  disparities  refer  to  the  differences 
between  any  two  countries'  duty  rates  on 
similar  items.  The  EEC  argued  that  the 
linear — across-the-board  50  percent — 
formula  for  cuts  in  all  participants'  tar- 
iffs would  be  unfair  to  them  for  the 
following  reasons. 

First,  an  equal  cut  in  high  U.S.  and 
mlddle-ie^l  EEC  rates  would  increase 
U.S.  exports  to  the  Community  much 
more  than  EEC  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

Second,  an  equal  cut  would  cause  im- 
ports into  the  EEC  from  third  countries 
to  Increase  much  more  than  such  imports 
into  the  United  States.  Thus,  exports 
from  third  countries  would  be  diverted — 
in  relative  terms — from  the  United  States 
to  the  EEC. 

Third,  the  United  States  would  end  up 
with  many  more  high  rates  than  the  Six 
and  thus  with  greater  bargaining  power 
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for  future  trade  negotiations  with  the 
EEC. 

Por  these  reasons,  the  EEC  argued  that 
there  should  be  special  rules  for  cutting 
tarilfs  on  Items  Identified  as  disparities 
Thus  It  was  necessary  to  determine  pre- 
cisely what  items  might  be  disparate 
items.  The  fate  of  the  negotiations  could 
have  depended  on  the  rules  for  deter- 
mining what  tariff  Items  would  qualify 
for  disparity  treatment 

DLSPAan-T    tXPt..\IVEO 

A  broad  definition  of  disparity  would 
mean  that  the  linear  cut  concept,  to 
which  the  United  States  devoted  so  much 
Importance,  would  be  significantly  Im- 
paired. The  disparity  concept  as  con- 
ceived by  the  Community  would  al.so 
mean  great  damage  to  the  trade  interest 
of  third  countries 

For  example,  If  the  EEC  duly  on  door- 
latches  was  15  percent,  the  duty  of  Den- 
mark was  5  percent  and  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  50  percent,  and  Denmark 
was  a  major  supplier  of  doorlatches  to 
the  EEC  but  not  to  the  United  States — 
and  therefore  had  great  interest  in  re- 
ducing the  EEC  15  percent  duty  by  50 
percent  to  7  5  percent — the  disparitie.s 
nile  would  hurt  Denmark,  not  the  United 
States.  Under  such  a  disparities  rule  the 
U.S.  rate  would  be  identified  as  disparate 
and  special  rules  would  be  used.  The 
United  SUtes  would  cut  its  rate  from  50 
to  30  percent,  the  EEC  would  cut  from 
15  to  12.5  percent,  and  Denmark  would 
not  have  to  make  a  cut.  This  example 
does  not  conform  precisely  to  the  EEC 
disparities  concept  as  it  finally  emerged, 
but  Is  a  valid  illustration  of  Its  effects 
The  United  States  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  partial  EEC  cut,  but  Denmark  s 
trade  In  doorlatches  would  not  be  Im- 
proved. The  result  would  be  an  un- 
ravelling" of  negotiations,  wherein  Den- 
mark would  withdraw  Its  offers  to  the 
EEC.  which  might  also  have  been  of 
Interest  to  the  United  States 

CBISC8    IN    THE    MI.VI3TTRI.\L    TALKS — 
MAY    3    *.    IBS] 

The  ministerial  talks  of  May  1963 
were  called  to  try  to  resolve  the  problems 
that  had  arisen  over  the  negotiating 
ground  rules  The  May  talks  came  very 
near  to  collapse  over  the  Issue  of  how  to 
deal  with  disparities  To  save  the  talks 
a  compromise  position  was  agreed, 
which  was  expressed  In  the  public  min- 
isterial resolutions  that  were  agreed  at 
the  meeting  With  regard  to  the  negoti- 
ation ground  rules  for  industrial  Items. 
the  ministerial  resolution  endorsed  the 
linear  concept  by  stating ; 

That  tlie  tariff  negotiations      .  .  ahall 

be  baaed  upon  a  plan  of  gubstanUal  linear 
tariff  reductions  with  a  bare  minimum  of 
exceptlona  which  shall  be  subject  to  con- 
frontaUon  and  JusuHcatlon  The  linear 
reduction  shall  be  equal 

But  the  disparities  issue  was  given 
recognition  In  the  following  compromise 
language  that  followed  the  above  resolu- 
tion Immediately : 

In  thoae  casee  where  there  are  slgnlflcant 
dlapaxltles  in  tariff  levels,  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions will  be  based  upon  special  rules  of  gen- 
eral and  automatic  application 

It  was  further  specified  that  the  term 
"alffnlficant"  mearu  meaningful  In  trade 
teniu"    and    that    the    purpose    of    the 
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special  rule  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
disparities 

After  extensive  discussion  of  the  dis- 
parities problem  the  OATT  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations Committee— TNC — the  steer- 
ing committee  for  the  negotiations,  re- 
ported In  December  1963  the  majority  of 
participants'  views  on  the  disparities  is- 
sue They  decided  that  sl«nirtcant  dis- 
parities .should  be  only  these  Items  where 
the  high  duty  is  not  less  than  a  certain 
minimum  percentage,  say  30  percent, 
and  Is  at  least  10  percent  greater  than 
the  same  it.'m  In  the  low-duty  country 
The  United  States.  United  Kingdom  and 
EEC  should  be  the  only  tariffs  used  for 
the  identification  of  disparately  high  rate 
Items  A  disparity  is  .significant  only 
when  exports  from  the  high-duty  country 
to  the  low -duty  country  are  substantial, 
total  Imports  of  the  item  Into  the  low- 
duty  country  from  all  .sources  are  sub- 
stantial: there  are  no  substantial  Imports 
Into  the  hl«h-duty  country  If  the  low- 
duty  country  produces  the  Item  and  the 
low-duty  country  maintains  quota  re- 
strictions, di-sparltles  would  not  be 
substantial 

The.se  disparity  rules  were  intended  to 
reduce  the  problem  to  manageable  pro- 
portions, eliminate  much  of  the  potential 
damage  to  third  countries,  minimize 
Instances  in  which  disparities  might  oc- 
cur, and  thereby  maximize  the  use  of  the 
linear  cut  rule 

The    Community     responded     to     the 
TNC  criteria  with  counterproposals,  the 
United    States    made    further    counter- 
proposals, and  the  EEC  responded  again 
Finally,   falling  any  real  a«reement  ex- 
cept   that    disparities   must    conform    to 
the  language  of  the  May  1963  ministerial 
resolution,     the     effort     to     settle     the 
ground  rules  problem  was  dropped,  and. 
by    the   autumn   of    1964,   It    was   tacitly 
axreed  that  the  Ksue  would  be  dealt  with 
pragmatically,  as  li  arose  during  the  en- 
suing negotiations     To  put  the  negotia- 
tions In  motion,  the  participating  linear 
countries  tabled  on  November   17,   1964. 
their     exceptions  lists"  conUlning  Items 
they  would  not  Include  In   negotiations 
under  the  50-percent  '  Unear  '  rule.    One 
reason  given  for  EEC  and  Japanese  ex- 
ceptions   was    the    so-called    technology 
gap,  which  I  will  describe  below. 
oisPABiTica  acAPPKAa 
In  my  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  111.  part  9.  pages  12360-12365.  I 
discussed  the  disparities  Lssue  In  the  con- 
text  of   the   Ubllng   of  exceptions   lists. 
At  that  time  I  observed  that  If  the  EEC 
were  to  Introduce  disparities  at  a  critical 
and  late  point  In  the  negotiations,  the 
success  of  the  round  could  be  severely 
jeopardized     And  were  this  to  occur,  the 
EEC  would  In  fact  demonstrate  finally 
Its  intention   that   this  great  trade  ex- 
ptmslon  effort  should  not  realize  Its  full 
potential. 

As  I  and  others  suspected,  the  EEC 
has  again  come  forward  with  a  list  of 
disparities.  This  has  not  been  a  sur- 
prise to  our  negotiators  Though  there 
has  been  no  purposeful  mention  of  dis- 
parities for  over  a  year,  several  months 
ago  in  a  negotiating  session  in  Geneva 
there  was  an  indication  by  a  Community 
negotiator  that  a  list  of  disparities  would 
be  forthcoming. 


That  new  disparities  list  was  tabled  3 
weeks  ago  Initially  It  was  feared  that 
the  list  would  be  quite  extensive  and  quite 
damaging  to  the  negotiations.  Now  it 
appears  that  the  list  is  not  as  damaging 
as  had  been  expected 

The  list  submitted  contains  over  200 
disparate"  tariff  items,  not  Including 
those  found  In  the  chemicals,  steel,  and 
textile  sectors,  which  would  be  dealt  with 
separately  in  any  case.  Many  of  these 
disparate  Items  are  of  Interest  to  third 
countries,  not  primarily  the  United 
States  Those  that  are  of  major  appli- 
cation to  the  US  Uriff  will  be  subjected 
to  scrutiny  to  determine  whether  thry 
are  slgnlflcant  in  trade  terms  It  ap- 
pears that  these  disparities  can  be  han- 
dled In  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  their 
impact  on  the  negotiations  and  still  allow 
.significant  cuts  even  In  those  Items  that 
are  determined  to  be  disparate. 

It  would  appear  that  the  United  States, 
through  Its  unyielding  resistance  to  ne- 
gotiating plans  based  on  the  disparity 
concept,  has  succeeded  In  minimizing  to 
ln.sigmflcance  a  negotiating  propo.sal 
that  would  have  meant  that  the  United 
States  would  give  more  In  terms  of  per- 
centage cuts  than  It  received  In  per- 
centage cuts  from  the  other  major  par- 
ticipants 

A   NUTE  ON  THE  'TICHNOLOCT   CAP."  THE  "BR1IN 
DRAIN"       AND      va       DIIECT      INVESTMENT      IN 

ElSuPE 

When  In  Europe  in  December,  I  dis- 
cu.ssed  with  economists,  bankers,  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  and  officials  the  syn- 
drome known  as  the  "technology  gap. 
and  Its  symptom,  the  so-called  "brain 
drain   ■ 

The  subject  is  Important  to  this  dis- 
cussion of  trade  negotiations  and  Inter- 
national trade  relations  because  It  has 
been  used  as  a  reason  by  several  Kennedy 
round  participants,  notably  the  EEC 
and  Japan,  for  the  failure  to  make  offers 
on  certain  industrial  products.  The  fears 
of  some  Europeans  about  their  industry  s 
competitive  ability  provides  a  reason  for 
resisting  tariff  and  trade  barrier  reduc- 
tions 

The  technology  gap.  If  It  really  exists, 
is  important  to  other  groups  of  Euro- 
peans and  so  to  the  Kennedy  round  for 
another  possible  and  countervalllnK 
reason  As  Europeans  lower  their  tariff 
and  other  barriers  to  trade,  an  Important 
Incentive  for  American  firms  to  set  ui) 
operations  in  the  Community  Is  lessened 
thus  leaving  competition  with  American 
firms  on  an  international  rather  than  a 
domestic  level  and  so  lessening  the  threat 
the  Europeans  see  In  American  capital 
taking  over  European  production  and 
European  brains  without  exporting 
them. 

Fear  of  the  "technology  gap"  is  also 
Important  in  the  context  of  British  ap- 
plication for  membership  in  the  EEC 
The  technology  gap  has  already  become 
a  pawn  In  the  strategy  to  gain  entry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Economist  of  January  21, 
1967: 

The  political  advantage  for  (Prime  Minuter 
Wilson  I  of  showing  his  zeal  for  European 
technological  togetherness  is  obvlovw  enough 
So  U  the  need  to  catch  up  with  America 
This  la  an  article  of  faith  In  the  six  common 
market  countries. 


Britain'*  technological  strength  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  Its  few  tnimp  cards  In 
Its  effort  to  Join  the  Community.  If  used 
without  regard  to  the  facts,  the  Issue 
could  be  damaging  to  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  Britain. 

Further,  the  question  of  the  technology 
gap  and  U.S.  direct  Investment  In  Ehi- 
rope  relates  to  significant  monetary 
policy  Issues  and  capital  market  Issues 
that  I  will  also  touch  on  below. 

The  technology  gap  wUl  likely  be 
one  of  those  Issues  that  will  remain  Im- 
portant for  some  time  to  come.  Exam- 
ining European  arguments  about  the 
technology  gap  provide  an  excellent  con- 
trast with  American  attitudes  about  Its 
own  competitiveness  in  world  markets. 

WHAT    IS   THI    TECHNOLOGY    GAPT 

The  technology  gap  is  the  Idea  that 
American  industry's  competitive  strength 
in  the  world  and  particularly  in  Europe 
is  magnified  by  the  technological  su- 
periority of  U.S.  Industry,  and  that 
American  technological  capabilities  are 
growing  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  tech- 
nological resources  of  Euror>ean  Industry. 

The  "brain  drain,"  or  the  attraction 
of  European  scientists  to  work  in  the 
United  States  Is  a  symptom  of  UJ3.  tech- 
nological, and  managerial,  superiority. 
A  scientist  of  any  nationality  wants  to 
be  where  the  most  exciting  developments 
in  his  field  are  taking  place  but  he  also 
wants  to  be  well  pcUd,  see  his  creativity 
used,  and  be  part  of  an  aggressive,  well 
organized  and  well  supplied  research 
unit.  Like  the  technology  gap,  the 
'brain  drain"  la  a  highly  emotional  sub- 
ject. A  British  Journal  compared  the 
brain  drain  to  "the  1970'8  equivalent  of 
the  Intellectual  suicide  to  which  Hitler's 
antlsemltlc  policies  condemned  Ger- 
many In  the  thirties." 

The  Inflated  Idea  of  the  strength  of 
American  technology  and  the  competi- 
tive edge  It  gives  American  Industry  has 
developed  mythlike,  fairytale  overtones. 
These  were  described  by  Bernard  Nossl- 
ter  in  his  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  February  13,  1967,  In  which  he  said 
in  part: 

In  European  eyes,  the  Unlt«d  States  Is  an 
enormous  machine,  uniquely  geared  to  ex- 
ploit the  flood  of  Innovations  pouring  from 
richly  endowed  laboratories  of  industry,  uni- 
versities and  government. 

As  Europeans  see  us,  everything  favors  the 
single  end  of  advances  in  production — a 
climate  that  encourages  research  and  inno- 
vation and  a  chain  of  interlocked  institutions 
.  .  .  This  fantastic  machine  confronts  the 
world's  richest  market  and  thus  is  In  un- 
paralleled poaltlon  to  defeat  and  control  any 
foreign  competitors. 

THE      rUNDAMKNTAL      PROBLXM DCTKLOFINO      * 

DYNAMIC    MAaKKTPLACX   ECONOMY 

Some  fundamental  differences  between 
economic  competition  In  Europe  and 
America  are  one  reason  why  American 
business  competition  seems  so  over- 
whelming to  some  Europeans. 

At  the  heart  of  the  differences  Is  the 
concept  of  the  function  of  the  market- 
place. In  the  United  States  the  markets 
where  goods  and  services  are  bought  and 
sold  act  as  laboratories  not  only  for  the 
physical — actual — product  but  for  the 
techniques  that  have  gone  Into  making 
that  product.  In  the  case  of  American 
markets,  one  of  these  techniques  Is  how 
to  distribute  a  product  so  that  It  appears 


in  the  beet  maifeets  for  the  product.  It  Is 
axiomatic  that  mass  production  Is  not 
ecMiomloJly  feaslUe  without  mass  dis- 
tribution. 

Another  technique  In  process  of  con- 
stant development  in  the  United  States 
is  servicing;  the  expectation  of  being  able 
to  have  an  item  serviced  after  It  Is  bought 
is  part  of  the  sales  appeal  of  the  article 
sold.  Still  another  technique  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  world  leader  Is 
that  of  consimier  financing;  the  develop- 
ment of  systons  by  which  consumers  can 
afford  something  today  that  they  would 
have  had  to  buy  later,  or  perhaps  never. 

Still  another  technique  is  that  of  fi- 
nancing business  expansions  which  de- 
pend upon  increasing  and  pooling  the 
savings  of  the  people,  thereby  providing 
ample  and  flexible  capital  markets. 

Finally,  Americans  have  overwhelming 
advantage  in  efforts  to  perfect  manage- 
ment systems,  means  by  which  men  can 
operate  more  efficiently  the  business  or- 
ganizations that  incorporate  all  the 
above  techniques  and  also  conduct  physi- 
cal research  and  manufacture  products. 

Seen  in  this  context,  the  American 
marketplace  is  a  unique  laboratory  where 
testing  different  ideas  about  distributing, 
servicing,  and  financing  the  sale  of  goods 
and  business  expansion,  and  managing 
or  overseeing  all  these  techniques,  takes 
place.  All  these  competing  techniques 
have  their  test  in  the  marketplace — and 
the  ultimate  test  is  a  consimier  accept- 
ance made  potent  by  massive  consumer 
purchasing  power.  Indeed  consumer 
purchasing  power  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portion in  the  United  States  that  the 
economists  are  singling  out  a  new  index 
called  "consumer  discretionary  purchas- 
ing iMwer."  This  signals  the  existence 
of  an  economy  increasingly  based  upon 
plenty  instead  of  one  based  upon  scarcity. 

Thus  the  marketplace  is  a  laboratory 
of  the  social  sciences,  the  counterpart 
of  scientiflc  laboratories  where  physical 
research  takes  place.  Expenditures  for 
new  ways  of  distributing,  servicing,  fl- 
nanclng,  and  managing  are  therefore  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development 
in  the  applied  marketplace  laboratory. 
The  index  of  business  failures  per  year 
becomes  an  index  of  a  dynamic  labora- 
tory because  as  these  "experiments"  fall 
others  succeed  and  new  business  experi- 
ments are  started  up. 

The  above  is  a  theoretical  conception 
of  the  role  of  the  marketplace  in  a  com- 
petitive economy.  That  the  American 
marketplace  actually  does  function  this 
way  to  a  very  large  extent  can  be  seen 
In  the  successful  distribution,  servicing, 
and  financing  techniques  that  work  for 
us  every  day.  and  their  continued  Im- 
provement. 

The  "inefficiencies  of  competition"  that 
monopolistic  or  oligopolistic  business  or- 
ganizations seek  to  avoid  are  illusory. 
These  seeming  duplications  of  expendi- 
tures are  different  expenditures  in  the 
nature  of  research  and  development. 
They  may  or  may  not  pay  off  in  the  ap- 
plied laboratory  of  the  marketplace,  but 
it  is  only  through  this  testing  that  the 
truth  emerges. 

CLOBC     nnnCONNCCTION     BKTWXEN     TECHNOL- 
OGY GAP  AND  tI.S.  OnECT  INVESTMENT 

The  myth  of  American  Industrial 
omnipotence  as  it  is  spelled  out  means 


that  the  United  States  can  both  "defeat" 
competition  from  foreign  firms  in  its 
own  markets  and  "take  over"  Eurc^iean 
industry,  particularly  the  new  tech- 
nology-based Industries  like  computers. 
In  the  myth,  American  corporations  buy 
up  "hapless"  European  cmnpanies,  pre- 
empt European  capital  markets,  and 
loosen  European  control  over  European 
investment.  Such  economic  arguments 
are  combined  with  purely  nationalistic 
ones  to  create  the  prevailing  Imagery. 
And  the  Imagery  Is  fed  by  examples  like 
the  fact  that  "Belgiimi's  budget  could  be 
financed  from  the  profits  of  America's 
top  four  firms,"  or  "the  production  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  is  much 
larger  than  the  production  of  all  British 
steelmakers." 

Thus  the  technology  gap  seems  to  have 
become  a  concern  to  Etu'opeans  as  they 
have  experienced  direct  competition 
from  United  States  controlled  firms  in 
European  markets.  It  may  be  true  that 
American  expenditure  for  research  and 
development  is  greater  than  Etu-opean 
expenditure.  Certainly  it  is  when  we 
understand  that  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace Is  Itself  research  and  develop- 
ment. But  this  fact  becomes  a  matter  of 
direct  EuroiJean  concern  only  when  there 
Is  Immediate,  proximate  competition 
from  American  firms  In  European  mar- 
kets. In  a  sense  the  technology  gap  argu- 
ments seem  to  be  a  new  expression  of  old 
"protectionist"  sentiment,  or  of  mercan- 
tilism, the  economic  colonialism  of  the 
18th  century  which  tried  physically  to 
stop  the  "brain  drain"  by  preventing  ar- 
tisans from  leaving  England.  This  ex- 
treme policy  was  of  course  proven  worth- 
less by  the  f  amo'os  Incident  of  the  trans- 
fer from  England  of  textile  weaving 
technology,  among  others. 

This  picture  of  Ampjrican  competitive 
strength  and  American  intentions  in 
European  and  third  markets,  and  of  the 
size  of  actual  American  direct  private  in- 
vestment, is  an  unrealistic  picture,  as  I 
will  show,  and  it  has  already  had  some 
desirable  and  imdeslrable  effects.  It  Is 
taken  very  seriously — Just  how  seriously 
is  witnessed  by  an  editorial  article  in 
the  Economist  for  January  21,  1967, 
which,  in  discussing  British  technological 
cooperation  with  Europe  as  an  aspect  of 
British  efforts  to  Join  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, asserted: 

European  countries  risk  being  squeezed  out 
of  the  science-based  Industries,  from  aero- 
space all  the  way  down  the  line  to  machine 
tools  and  scientific  instruments.  It  may  be 
good  for  Europe  to  be  automated  In  part,  or 
even  largely,  by  American  machinery.  But  it 
cannot  afford  to  be  overwhelmingly  depend- 
ent on  the  Americans. 

AMERICAN     DIRECT     INVESTMENT     IN     EITROPE     IS 
NOT   OVEKWHELMING 

What  are  the  facts  about  U.S.  invest- 
ment In  Europe,  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  total  Eiu'opean  Investment,  and 
with  European  Investment  in  the  United 
States? 

Of  total  U.S.  direct  private  Investment 
abroad  of  $49.2  billion  at  the  end  of  1965, 
$13.9  bllllor.  was  Invested  in  Europe — 
excluding  Britain — and  |6.2  billion  was 
Invested  in  the  six  member  countries  of 
the  Commimlty.  United  States  direct 
Investment  in  Britain  totalled  $5.1  biB- 
Uon. 
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since  1961  the  portion  of  the  annual 
total  of  D6  direct  private  foreign  In- 
yestment  In  Europe — Including  Britain — 
has  increased  over  that  going  to  Canada, 
Latin  America,  and  other  countries.  The 
annual  rate  of  new  Investment  in- 
creased from  about  $11  billion  in  1960 
to  about  $3  5  billion  in  1966.  U.S.  in- 
vestment In  Latin  America,  by  contrast. 
Increased  from  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$580  million  in  1960  to  only  about  $1  35 
billion  in  1966,  far  short  of  Alliance  for 
Progress  objectives. 

But  even  though  the  share  of  US  pri- 
vate investment  that  Is  placed  in  Europe 
is  increasing,  in  relative  terms  It  is  not 
yet  very  large.  For  example,  according 
to  statistics  In  the  Economist  of  Decem- 
ber 17.  1966,  page  1255,  the  D.S.  share  in 
new  investment  In  Europe  in  1966  was 
<m  the  average  only  about  6  percent  of 
all  new  Investment  In  those  countries 
By  the  end  of  1965  the  total  of  D  8.  direct 
Investments  in  Common  Market  coun- 
tries was  $585  million  in  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg.  $16  billion  in  PrarK«.  $3.4 
billion  in  Germany,  $972  mlUlon  In  Italy, 
•nd  $598  million  In  the  Netherlands,  ac- 
cording to  data  supplied  by  the  Census 
Bureau  and  publlshc<l  In  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1967,  page  28. 

DttrcX    AJTB    SXLETIlf I 

Comptu^  to  total  European  Invest- 
ment In  the  United  States,  VS.  invest- 
ment in  Europe  Is  much  less  than  fright- 
ening. In  fact,  total  U.S.  private  Invest- 
ment in  Europe  Is  less  than  total  Europe- 
an private  Investment  In  the  United 
States. 

At  the  end  of  1965,  Western  European 
assets  In  the  United  States  totaled  $34.1 
binion  compared  with  total — direct  and 
portfolio — American  Investment  in  E^i- 
rope  of  $29  8  billion.  But  there  are  two 
eaaential  differences  between  the  two. 
European  investment  Is  primarily  In  US 
portfolio  secTxrities  and  It  Is  generalized 
in  a  broad  range  of  Issues.  American  In- 
Testment  Is  direct,  and  It  Is  selective;  that 
is.  It  Is  concentrated  In  certain  Industries. 

Thus,  47  percent  of  U5.  Investment  in 
Europe  was  direct — in  American-owned 
plant  and  machinery  on  European  soil; 
but  only  18  5  percent  of  Europe's  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  direct. 

The  selectivity  of  US.  Investment  Is 
also  clear.  In  Prance,  Britain,  and  Ger- 
many. U.S.  investment  Is  concentrated  m 
carbon  black,  computers,  cars,  and  pe- 
troleum. In  these  three  countries,  40 
percent  of  American  direct  Investment  Is 
accounted  for  by  three  firms,  Esso,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  and  Ford.  In  all  of  Western 
Europe,  20  American  firms  account  for 
two-thirds  of  American  investment. 

Can  American  Industry  really  be  the 
ogre  it  is  pictured  to  be?  Most  likely  not. 
Especially  when  one  considers  the  size 
and  wealth  of  the  markets  and  econo- 
mies of  the  six  members  of  the  EEC, 
combined  with  the  eight  members  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association 

A       FUMDAMZMTiil.       BVEOPKAK       AA(BIV*L.BNC> 

THB  DTItAlfIC   KOL.S  OF  AMSaJtCAM    IKVBSTICCNT 

There  are  certain  signs  also  that,  at 
bottom,  there  la  an  essential  ambivalence 
in  the  European  attitude  about  American 
direct  investment.  At  heart  Europeans 
want  exactly  what  we  have  achieved,  and 


they  know  that  they  can  get  It  from  us 
in  several  ways  The  meet  effective  way 
to  get  what  they  need — technology,  capi- 
tal, distribution,  and  marketing  tech- 
niques— Is  American  direct  Investment. 
EXirect  Investment  thus  becomes  a  way 
of  contributing  the  best  of  American  in- 
dustry to  European  industrial  activity 
Other  ways  of  gaining  US  know-how 
are  licensing  U  S  patents  and  hiring  the 
services  of  our  consulting  and  engineer- 
ing firms 

Several  Incidents  reveal  the  essential 
desire  of  Europeans  to  have  what  we  can 
provide  Belgium  has  undertaken  a  con- 
certed effort  to  Increase  US.  Investment 
In  its  Industrially  antique  former  coal- 
mining regions  by  means  of  subsidized 
loans  The  United  Kingdom  offers  hand- 
some Incentives  to  firms  that  invest  In 
Its  depressed  industrial  areas.  General 
Electric  Corp  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
gain control  of  General  Electrtca  Espan- 
ola,  which  it  had  helped  found  in  1929, 
but  which  It  had  to  divest  when  Franco 
came  to  power  GE  will  Invest  large 
sums  In  modernizing  Its  old  Spanish  af- 
filiate. 

In  Britain,  Chrysler  Corp.  was  allowed 
to  acquire  controlling  Interest  In  the  big 
auto  manufacturer,  Rootes,  Ltd..  In  spite 
of  a  brooding  feeling  that  Rootos  must 
be  "kept  British."  Had  Chrysler  not 
been  permitted  to  acquire  control  of 
Rootes  it  would  have  folded  under  the 
wel?ht  of  huge  losses.  Chrysler  has 
helped  the  British  economy,  if  the  re- 
organization of  the  company  succeeds; 
the  American  firm  will  have  Invested 
over  £45  million  sterling  when  its  capital 
reconstruction  program  Is  complete,  a  Wg 
bailout  even  for  the  BritLsh  Government 
had  It  decided  to  so  commit  itself. 

THE   roMPETITION    HTXCT 

Another  factor  that  leads  me  to  coun- 
sel a  calmer  approach  to  the  tecimology 
gap  as  brought  home  by  US.  direct  in- 
vestment in  Europe  are  indications  that 
such  Investment  has  had  a  very  healthy 
effect  on  competition.  Profit  margins 
for  American  compames  In  Europe  have 
fallen  nearer  to  earnings  on  capital  in- 
vestment In  the  United  States,  which 
have  themselves  tended  to  rise  particu- 
larly since  1961.  This  would  Indicate 
that  European  business  has  become  more 
competitive,  that  much  of  the  cream  has 
been  slummed  off  the  milk,  and  Uiat  fu- 
ture profits  win  be  fought  for.  This 
comipetition  effect  cannot  but  have  had  a 
healthy,  though  perhaps  ptiinful,  effect 
on  European — Including  British — indus- 
try as  a  whole. 

aOMB   CONCtUaiONS    ABOUT  THB  PmOBLXM 

First,  It  seems  that  the  fear  of  the 
technology  gap  is  more  a  fear  of  the  role 
US  Investment  in  European  industrial 
Wtlvity,  even  though  there  are  dispari- 
ties between  rates  of  investment  in  re- 
.search  Second.  It  should  be  clear  that 
US  Investment  has  r  relatively  small 
place  in  European  Industry  as  a  whole, 
though  US.  Interest  Is  concentrated  in  a 
few  "visible"  industries.  Third.  It  would 
also  seem  that  US  Investment  has  pro- 
vided not  only  capital  but  also  new  tech- 
nology and  new  managerial  ability,  and 
tliat  tlie  net  effect  may  be  a  more  com- 
petitive  Europeaji   lndustr>'. 


KUmOPKANS  ABB  TAKJMe   VTBFB 


The  European  response  to  U.8.  direct 
Investment  and  the  technology  gap  has 
been  uncoordinated.  TTiere  have  been 
attempts  at  Joint  industrial  efforts.  The 
Anglo-French  supersonic  alreraft  Con- 
corde was  partly  Justified  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  provide  seed-ground  for  In- 
digenous European  re.search,  and  there  Is 
a  Joint  British-French  development  con- 
tract for  large  computers.  Italian  For- 
eign Minister  Amlntore  Fanfanl  has  pro- 
posed a  cooperative  sharing  venture  with 
the  United  States,  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  a  new  technological  Marshall  plan. 
Other  efforts  are  being  tried,  such  as  the 
European  Launcher  Development  Orga- 
nization and  the  Center  for  European 
Nuclear  Research — CENR — an  effort  at 
joint  research  tn  pure  science.  President 
Johnson  has  done  his  part  by  appoint- 
ing an  advisory  committee  under  his 
science  adviser.  Dr.  Homing,  an  in- 
dication of  U.S.  willingness  to  give  at 
least  token  consideration  to  European 
complaints. 

But  the  exaggerated  awareness  of  the 
■presence  '  of  American  Industry  in  Eu- 
rope has  led  to  some  rather  exaggerated 
responses  in  another  respect. 

In  their  whipped-up  desire  to  protect 
their  science- based  firms,  Europeans  are 
taking  a  deep  new  interest  In  their 
large  technologically  oriented  companies 
rather  as  tools  of  national  economic 
competition.  The  sensible  French  Gov- 
ernment attitude  toward  General  Elec- 
tric s  acquisition  of  Machines  Bull  begins 
to  crack  now  that  it  seems  to  QE  that 
the  type  of  computers  prodiKed  by  Ma- 
chines Bull  will  have  to  be  phased  out. 
The  threatened  disappearance  of  Ma- 
chines Bull  as  an  innovative  force  in  tlie 
PYench  economy  is  at  best  discomfittlng 
to  the  French.  They  feel  that  they  could 
be  about  to  lose  a  national  asset, 
irxw  "BA9T  irrons"  compakibb 

Science-based  Industries  are  ever 
more  dependent  on  Government  aid  In 
various  forms,  and  in  turn  governments 
depend  on  them:  "In  a  whole  host  of 
major  industries,  from  coal  and  steel 
and  aviation  to  nuclear  energy  and  cars 
and  computers,  the  trend  is  toward  one 
or  two  national  firms  that  are  treated 
as  national  assets:  they  have  become  the 
chosen  instruments  of  their  govern- 
ments. This  means  that  commercial 
rivalries  are  in  a  sense  nationalized," 
said  the  Economist  on  page  197  of  the 
issue  of  January  21.  1967.  It  would  seem 
that,  for  different  reasons,  a  breath  of  the 
days  of  the  old  trading  companies  royally 
chartered  for  the  exploitation  of  foreign 
colonies,  a  symbol  of  the  mercantilist  era. 
has  returned. 

THI  CAPTTAL  MABJUTS  PROBLKM 

One  of  the  big  European  objections  to 
American  Investment  in  Europe  is  that  It 
has  preempted  European  private  capital 
resources.  This  Is  a  very  telling  argu- 
ment because  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  administration,  as  part  of  Its  Justifi- 
cation for  programs  of  voluntary  control 
of  U-S.  direct  and  portfolio  foreign  In- 
vestment, to  try  to  help  develop  more 
adequate  European  capital  markets. 

The  result  of  these  U.S.  programs  has 
not  been  to  help  develop  more  adequate 
European  capital  markets,  rather  the  re- 


sult has  been  pressure  on  UJ3.  firms  to 
discover  newer  and  more  Ingenious  wasrs 
of  raising  the  capital  they  need  from  for- 
eign sources. 

European  capital  markets  will  not  be 
developed  by  American  Investment  con- 
trol policies,  and  they  cannot  for  reasons 
to  be  found  in  Europe  Itself.  These 
reasons  were  explored  In  a  recent  report 
by  Dr.  Claudio  Segre  to  the  EEC  Finance 
Ministers. 

CAPTTAL  MABKXT  DKVXLOPMENT  IS  A  CITBOPBAK 
rnOSLBM,  WOBSENES  BT  U,8.  IMVXSTMXNT 
CONTBOLB 

The  Segre  study  pointed  out  that  the 
key  obstacle  to  developing  more  ade- 
quate capital  markets  Is  the  dominance 
of  European  public  enterprise  in  many 
European  economies.  Subsidized  public 
service  force  public  enterprises  to  bor- 
row very  heavily  In  Europe's  domestic 
capital  markets.  Their  securities  Issues 
are  given  priority  over  other  new  Issues, 
they  are  subject  to  favorable  tax  rates 
and  commission  charges.  Certain  types 
of  Investors  are  required  by  law  to  buy 
these  Issues. 

If  European  public  enterprises  were 
forced  to  bid  competitively  In  domestic 
capital  markets  much  more  room  would 
be  left  for  filling  the  capital  needs  of 
European  Industry,  and  In  turn,  E^uo- 
pean  private  Industry  would  be  better 
able  to  compete  with  American  Industry, 
which  can  still  Invest  a  lot  of  capital  in 
Europe,  even  under  the  U.S.  voluntary 
control  programs. 

But  essentially  Europe  must  allow — 
among  other  measures — privately  fimd- 
ed  savings  techniques,  personal  or  Insti- 
tutional, such  as  Insurance — annuities — 
and  private  pension  plans,  to  develop  In- 
stead of  government  pay  as  you  go  so- 
cial security  programs  which  generate  no 
real  savings. 


WHAT 


TO    HELP    NASaOW 


TKX     OAPT 


I  caimot  expect  Europeans  convinced 
of  their  inequality  with  American  enter- 
prise and  at  the  same  time  jealous  of 
maintaining  ownership  of  their  produc- 
tive facilities  unquestlonlngly  to  accept 
as  a  solution  to  the  technology  gap  great- 
ly increased  American  Investment. 
Neither  can  Europeans  expect  Americans 
to  accept  their  arguments  for  aid  with- 
out looking  more  closely  Into  the  causes 
of  the  problem. 

IS     THEBX    A    TXCHNOLOOT    OAPT 

In  fact,  European  science  is  producli\g 
technological  advances — according  to  a 
report  by  Miss  Alena  Wells  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  January  31,  "A  review  of 
basic  processes  used  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  will  find  that  the  Ehiropean  con- 
tribution In  the  past  decade  or  so  has 
been  sizable.  There  is  every  Indication 
that  this  contribution  will  Increaae  even 
faster  In  years  to  come."  The  article 
cited  fundamental  advances  In  chemi- 
cals, fibers,  glass,  and  steelmaklng. 
Notably  these  developments  are  all  In 
the  realm  of  miuiufacturing — not  in  the 
distributive,  marketing,  fiscal  and  man- 
agerial skills  discussed  above. 

Where  the  technology  gap  is  meaning- 
ful <s  in  research  and  development  In  the 
skills  of  distribution,  servicing,  financing 
and  management,  because  the  market- 
place has  not  been  recognized  by  Etiro- 


pean  tnialneaancn  and  economists  as  be- 
ing a  laboratory  where  research  and  de- 
velopment in  these  aUlls  goes  on.  What 
is  competition  but  a  means  for  trial  and 
error  testing  of  better  distributing,  serv- 
iciitg,  financing  and  management  meth- 
ods? 

AN    IKWlTUTiOKAI.   OAF   AKD    A    MANAGERIAL   GAP 

My  inquiries  in  Europe  showed  that 
several  root  causes  must  be  addressed. 

The  first  is  in  regard  to  European  uiU- 
versity  systems  as  they  affect  pure  and 
applied  research.  The  tenure  and  au- 
thority of  university  professors  is  said  to 
inhibit  innovation;  there  is  said  to  be 
little  cooperation,  particularly  in  Prance, 
among  universities,  governments,  and  in- 
dustry. Latx>ratories  and  other  facilities 
are  said  to  be  out  of  date,  and  it  is  there- 
fore hard  to  keep  good  men  who  are  en- 
ticed both  by  European  industry  and  by 
America.  In  France  Lhe  shortage  is  ex- 
acerbated by  the  drain  on  the  ties':  talent 
of  the  French  nuclear  effort. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  technology 
gap  and  "brain  drain"  is  an  institutional 
one — creating  a  proper  envlroimient  with 
adequate  remuneration  for  scientists  and 
scientific  research.  This  problem,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  is  '»pable  of  being 
resolved  by  imaginative  European  action. 
As  an  institutional  problem  it  has  been 
discussed  by  a  British  physicist  ao  a  lack 
of  connection  between  technology  and 
management. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  while  there 
is  now  good  European  research  in  prog- 
ress in  many  areas,  there  is  little  devel- 
opment of  research  into  useful  technol- 
ogy, technology  that  can  be  sold  in  the 
form  of  consumer  products  in  wide  mar- 
kets. The  dearth  of  European  Institutions 
for  teaching  management  techniques 
symbolizes  the  idea  of  a  "managerial 
gap,"  a  problem  that  the  Business  tmd 
Industry  Advisory  Committee — BIAC — to 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  has  sought  to 
remedy.  There  are  now  signs  that  some- 
thing is  being  done  to  mend  this  gap  In 
the  teaching  of  management  techniques. 

According  to  Christopher  Lajrton  in  an 
"Atlantic  Paper"  published  by  the  At- 
lantic Institute  titled  Trans-Atlantic  In- 
vestments, page  94: 

The  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  does  not 
•uggest  that  Kurope  is  likely  to  suffer  from  a 
"concentration  of  "way-out"  or  "pure"  re- 
search In  the  United  States.  Again  and  again, 
E\iropean  brains  have  pioneered  fundamental 
dlscovertes  and  innovations,  wlilch  were  later 
developed  In  the  Umted  States.  The  problem 
for  Europe  is  to  improve  and  accelerate  the 
practical  application  of  its  new  Ideas.  Ameri- 
can firms  operating  on  both  continents  stress 
that,  while  their  European  laboratories  are 
most  fertile  in  ideas,  they  are  frequently  ap- 
plied in  one-tlilrd  to  one-half  the  time  at 
home  in  the  United  States, 

■UaOPXAN  COICPAKT  LAW  INRIBrrS  BIGNESS 

Another  problem,  much  more  knotty, 
is  the  effect  of  corporate  organization  on 
research  and  development  by  businesses. 
If  size  is  prerequisite  to  large  research 
and  development  expenditures,  which  is 
doubtful  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  then  it  would 
follow  that  with  mergers  the  business  or- 
ganizations of  the  six  EEC  coimtries 
would  become,  technologically,  more 
fecund.  Tht  whole  pioblem  of  bigness  be- 
longs to  another  area  of  discussion,  but 


it  is  clear  that  some  bigness  produces 
the  capacity  for  effective  research, 
whether  or  not  it  produces  actual  results. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  estimated  that 
only  4  percent  of  firms  employing  less 
than  1,000  workers  do  research.  About 
85  percent  of  all  industrial  researoh  ex- 
penditure is  done  by  firms  with  over 
5,000  employees. 

DEVELOPING    "ETTROPEAN"    BTTSINESSES 

There  are  several  barriers  to  the  re- 
organization of  European  Industry  of 
sufficient  interest  to  outline  briefly  here. 
Of  first  Importance  is  the  problem  of 
taxation.  When  a  European  company 
goes  out  of  business.  In  order  to  merge 
with  another  company  for  example,  it 
must  declare  a  liquidation.  Assets  that 
were  formerly  imdervalued  have  to  be 
revalued  and  then  taxed.  The  resulting 
tax  pajrments  may  act  as  a  major  disin- 
centive to  such  mergers.  Capital  mar- 
ket controls  In  some  European  countries 
discriminate  against  foreign  companies 
even  If  they  originate  in  another  EEC 
member  country. 

A  second  reason  are  the  differences 
among,  the  company  laws  of  the  six  Com- 
mon Market  members.  Historically, 
European  nations  did  not  develop  com- 
pany law  in  symphony  as  they  did  other 
areas  of  law,  because  the  Napoleonic 
Code,  which  was  applied  to  all  of  the  Six 
for  varying  periods,  did  not  provide  con- 
cepts of  corporate  personsillty  and 
limited  liability.  Efforts  cu-e  now  under- 
way at  technical  level  to  draft  a  uniform 
company  law  within  the  commimlty,  but 
several  differing  attitudes  toward  this 
development  now  prevent  EEC  action. 
One  group  would  prefer  a  uniform  com- 
pany law  adopted  as  a  standard  Com- 
mimlty regulation.  Another  group,  led 
by  France,  would  prefer  that  the  six 
coimtries  each  adopt  similar  national 
company  laws. 

The  result  of  the  confusion  about  com- 
pany law  is  that  very  few  "European" 
companies  have  developed.  Instead,  there 
is  a  frantic  movement  toward  agglomer- 
ations of  national  firms — concentration 
is  therefore  taking  place  within  the 
framework  of  existing  national  laws. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  BASEIZa 

Yet  a  third  factor  is  psychological. 
Some  observers  argue  that  European  en- 
terprise has  not  yet  achieved  that  stage 
of  maturity  that  would  allow  it  to  feel 
secure  enough  to  forge  effective  transna- 
tional corixirate  entitles. 

Though  I  question  this  latter  theory. 
It  prompts  me  to  my  final  observation 
on  this  subject  and  to  concur  with  the 
conclusion  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  In  a  recent  speech.  The  tech- 
nology gap  exists  to  some  extent,  but  is 
in  fact  a  disguise  for  what  I  prefer  to  call 
the  "managerial  gap."  The  problem  is 
one  of  transmitting  existing  and  new 
European  technology  into  products,  and 
then  of  creating  a  market  for  new  prod- 
ucts by  skillful  marketing,  distributing, 
and  servicing  organizations.  This  re- 
quires very  highly  skilled  managers  and 
management  systems. 

Other  nations  have  managed  to  obtain 
industrial  technology  and  thereby  attain 
international  competitiveness.  Japan 
has  developed  a  profoundly  important 
self-sustaining     industrial     technology. 
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•nd  contrary  to  popular  myth.  It  was 
not  done  by  stealing  and  copying  MB. 
Ideas.  U.8.  technology  once  patented 
for  public  Lniormatlon  is  available  for 
license.  Our  managers  and  their  skills 
are  available  for  hire.  Our  management 
training  schools  are  willing  to  train  for- 
eign students.  Our  advertising  capabil- 
ities are  available  worldwide.  Hope- 
fully our  capital  will  soon  again  be  able 
to  be  invested  where  It  is  most  needed — 
where  demand  for  It  Is  greatest.  In  this 
context  It  is  difficult  not  to  view  with 
skepticism  pleas  that  we  "share"  our 
technology  with  European  industry. 
much  of  which  Is  extremely  competitive 
with  our  own. 

TBB       TCCHNOLOGT      GAP      AND       POST     KENNEDY 

BOum  unjusnUAi.  bixations  with   traoPE 

If  the  Kennedy  round  is  successful — 
tbat  la.  If  there  Is  a  significant  lowering 
of  European  and  British  tariffs  and  trade 
barriers — DS.  private  investment  In  Eu- 
rope may  prove  leas  necessary  than  It  had 
previously  been.  It  is  In  fact  expected 
that  one  result  of  a  successful  Kennedy 
round  will  be  a  diminished  incentive  to 
establish  operations  within  the  Commu- 
nity. Were  this  to  occur,  some  of  the 
Immediate  technological  inferiority  felt 
fagr  European  Industry  might  also  some- 
wbat  diminish,  but  so  would  some  op- 
portunity for  obtaining  American  tech- 
nology. 

But  European  opinion  la  now  mobl- 
liwd.  Plans  are  formulated  to  try  to  in- 
crease the  competitiveness  of  European 
Industry  and  to  pr<Mnote  research. 
Much  as  the  fear  of  meaningrful  Soviet 
eompetition  In  the  economic  and  scien- 
tific fields  spurred  the  United  SUtes  to 
reexamine  Its  scientific  educational  In- 
stttuUons  and  become  concerned  with 
maintaining  consistently  high  growth 
rates  and  developing  space  teciinology, 
American  competition  with  Europe  has 
already  provided  a  strong  incentive  for 
reexamination  and  change  in  Europe. 
UJ3.  self-interest  should  be  in  seeing 
that  these  changes  are  not  misdirected. 
The  tendency  toward  the  mercantilist 
pampering  of  a  few  firms  as  part  of  na- 
tional economic  arsenals  is  not  healthy. 
Developments  such  as  these  give  real 
cause  for  competing  American  Indus- 
tries, not  at  all  the  greedy  giants  they 
are  pictured  to  be,  to  claim  that  their 
European  counterparts  operate  under 
unfair  competitive  advantages — special 
Incentives  provided  them  by  their  gov- 
ernments. This  in  turn  makes  fair  com- 
petition on  an  expanded  world  scale  a 
more  dlfUcult  goal  to  attain. 

But  I  am  pessimistic  about  the  future 
of  European  technological  development 
twcause  of  the  direction  European  efforts 
have  taken.  Essentially  Europeans  have 
tried  to  "catch  up"  with  the  United 
States  In  fields  where  we  are  well  in  ad- 
vance. They  are  thus  repeating  Ameri- 
can research  already  done  and  outdated. 
Instead,  they  should  be  forging  ahead  in 
new  areas  where  American  research  is 
lacking — and  there  are  many  such  areas. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  areas  where 
American  policy  can  help  strengthen  the 
European  scientific  and  research  base, 
without  special  programs  of  cooperation. 
American  firms  with  European  sub- 
sidiaries should  be  wlUlng  to  carrj*  out 
research  In  those  European  affiliates.    In 


the  Stanford  Research  Institute's  Long- 
Rai^e  Planmng  Report  No.  188,  R.  and 
D.  in  Europe,  is  data  that  indicate  that 
of  200  firms  with  European  operations, 
only  4  percent  did  research  in  Europe. 
American  firms  should  reexamine  their 
policies  tiward  doing  research  in  their 
foreign  subsidiaries,  to  determine 
whether  it  may  be  not  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  foreign  "host"  governments, 
but  also  In  the  interest  of  their  foreign 
operations  to  enpage  In  more  research 
and  actively  to  attempt  to  develop  that 
research  for  maricet. 

The  United  States  can  only  stand  to 
benefit  from  a  flowering  of  pure  and  ap- 
plied research  In  Europe.  Such  original 
research  can  only  enrich  the  entire  free 
world  economy,  Including  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  We  should  do  noth- 
ing to  Impede  the  development  of  Euro- 
pean strength  In  research,  and  we  should 
take  sound  steps  to  encourage  it. 

Above  all.  Europe  must  start  doing 
research  and  development  in  distribut- 
ing, servicing,  financing,  and  manage- 
ment. This  it  can  do  only  by  establi.sh- 
Ing  the  laboratories  in  which  this  re- 
search can  be  conducted — where  new 
economic  ideas  can  be  tested — namely, 
the  fair,  competitive  marketplace.  The 
political-bureaucratic  system,  no  matter 
how  well  structured  by  the  ablest  politi- 
cal scientists,  and  administered  by  the 
ablest  political  pragmatlsts — the  politi- 
cians and  the  bureaucrats,  is  a  sorry  sub- 
stitute for  the  competitive  and  honest 
marketplace  where  all  citizens  may  cast 
their  economic  ballots  for  or  against  the 
goods  and  services  offered  by  the  Inno- 
vators. 

IN    THX    KENNEDT    BOtTNt)    CON  mr 

The  problem  of  the  technology  gap ' 
has  t)een  of  interest  here  from  several 
points  of  view,  not  Just  as  It  reflects  on 
the  Kennedy  round  Just  as  Uie  Kennedy 
round  Involves  not  merely  bargaining 
on  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,  but 
relates  to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  entire  free  world,  so  It  must  also 
comprehend  problems  like  the  tech- 
nology gap.  especially  since  the  "tech- 
nology gap  "  syndrome  will,  for  many 
Europeans  and  for  many  Americans, 
shape  future  attitudes  and  policies  of 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  next  sections  of  this  speech  I 
will  deal  with  the  first  of  Llie  sector  ne- 
gotiations discussed  above — iron  and 
steel. 

KON    4.ND    STEEL 

Of  the  five  industrial  sectors  isolated 
for  special  treatment  in  the  Kennedy 
round,  that  of  iron  and  steel  is  one  of 
tlie  most  difficult  and  controversial. 

In  the  United  States,  the  ratio  of 
steel  mill  product  imports  to  domestic 
consumption  has  rl.sen  from  about  5  per- 
cent in  1962  to  about  11  percent  in  1966. 
The  European  Community  sU  el  Industry 
Is  suffering  from  overcapacity,  from  cost- 
ly sources  of  supply  of  coking  coal  and 
from  problems  of  the  organization  of  Its 
corporate  units.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
tlie  future  of  steel  is  clouded  by  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  steel  Industry  and 
by  a  complex  of  other  problems.  Mean- 
while. Japan,  now  the  leader  In  steel 
technology  as  applied  to  steel  production. 
Ls  expanding  Its  capacity  In  order  to 
supply  future  export  demand. 


The  pressures  that  these  conditions 
create  on  the  Kennedy  round  steel  sector 
negotiations  have  made  steel  a  sensitive 
area  for  negotiations.  It  may  be  that 
these  pressures  will  prevent  successful 
negotiations.  But  there  is  still  reason 
both  for  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  to  press  them  to  a  productive 
conclusion. 

WHAT    CAM    THE    CNrTED    VTATES    0.\IN    IN 
STEEL     SECTOR     NEOOTIATIONSt 

The  conditions  of  U.S.  production  and 
trade  In  steel  mill  products  are  such  that 
some  have  questioned  what  U.S.  Interest 
in  steel  negotiations  can  l)e.  And.  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  no  real  ex- 
port Interest  in  steel  mill  products,  it  is 
difficult  to  define  exactly  our  Interest  In 
obtaining  cuts  In  other  nations'  steel 
tariffs. 

One  reason  for  our  Interest  Is  that,  by 
attempting  to  "keep  steel  In  the  negotia- 
tions." we  expand  the  total  value  of  the 
negotiations  and  prevent  unravelling. 
Another  Is  that  we  might  extract  a  quid 
pro  quo  In  terms  of  cuts  In  other  nations' 
duties  on  our  machinery — products  made 
from  steel.  Another  motive  is  that,  by 
getting  significant  reductions  In  other 
nations'  tariffs  we  might  divert  Japanese 
exports  to  other  markets  than  our  own. 
Pliudly,  by  cutting  other  nations'  steel 
duties  the  United  States  may  obtain  lee- 
way to  develop  a  substantial  future  ex- 
port market. 

THE    SECTOR     XPPKOACH    ANB    THE    lOCA    OP 
■HARMONIZATION" 

The  special  circumstances  surround- 
ing world  trade  in  steel,  clear  almost 
from  the  start  of  the  present  negotia- 
tions, were  enough  to  convince  the  Di- 
rector-General of  OATT,  Eric  Wynd- 
ham-White,  to  include  Iron  and  steel  In 
his  Industrial  sector  negotiating  scheme 
Implemented  early  In  1965.  Today  these 
special  circumstances  seem  so  compelling 
that  there  has  been  thought  that,  in- 
stead of  negotiating  on  rates  of  duty  ac- 
cording to  a  hypothetical  linear  or  per- 
centage cut  concept,  there  should  be  an 
effort  to  "harmonize"  tariff  and  other 
barriers  to  world  trade  In  steel  produces. 

As  I  pointed  out  above,  harmoniza- 
tion is  an  approach  which  when  first  sug- 
gested I  viewed  with  great  skepticism. 
But  there  Is  a  certain  logic  to  'harmon- 
izing" nations'  tariff  and  other-lhan- 
tarlff  trade  barriers  In  certain  industrie.5. 
like  steel,  where  It  would  seem  that  tech- 
nology, conditions  and  costs  of  produc- 
tion could  be  quite  standard. 

Such  harmonization  would  not  require 
special  sectoral  trade  depJs — It  could  be 
accomplished  according  to  traditional 
muitilateral,  nondiscriminatory  rules 
for  negotiations  and  should  be  consid- 
ered a  sequel  to  present  trade  negotia- 
tions that  Is  worthy  at  least  of 
exploration. 

The  following  account  will  show  why 
such  on  approach  Is  in  fact  being  con- 
sidered. I  will  explore  below  some  of 
the  more  Important  aspects  of  the  com- 
petitive problems  facing  the  US. 
steel  Industry.  Then  I  will  discuss 
current  problems  of  production  In  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community— 
ECSC— for  these  have  great  bearing  on 
the  steel  sector  negotiations.  Then  I  will 


discuss  the  negotiations  as  they  reflect 
and  In  a  sense  focus  the  various  elements 
of  national  steel  sector  malaise. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  problems 
of  the  U.S.  Industry  Is  luiusually  long 
for  this  report  on  the  Kennedy  round. 
But  the  steel  industry  has  asked  Its  gov- 
ernment for  special  help  to  protect  it 
from  Imports,  and  this  special  request 
should  receive  the  bright  light  of  open 
discussion  and  debate.  For  purposes  of 
this  debate  I  will  discuss  candidly  some 
of  the  problems  I  see  for  American  steel 
production. 

IB    vs.    STEEI.    INTEKNATIONAIJ.T 
COMPEIl'llVir 

The  years  roughly  since  1960  have  been 
for  the  U.S.  steel  Industry  a  pe- 
riod of  great  change  and  Internal  re- 


examination. Increased  imports  most 
notably  In  1965  and  1966  only  brought 
to  national  attention  the  problems  of 
this  troubled  industry.  Increased  imports 
were  the  concrete  evidence  of  what  had 
become  widely  known  and  reported 
much  earlier:  the  industry  as  a  whole 
had  become  backward  in  adopting  new 
technology.  A  highly  concentrated  in- 
dustry which  has  been  called  oligopolis- 
tic, the  steel  hidustry  in  the  period  be- 
fore 1960  had  meaningfiil  competition 
from  alternative  materials  such  as  plas- 
tics and  other  metals,  and  no  real  com- 
petition from  imported  steel.  The  follow- 
ing tab!e  shows  Imports  of  steel  mill 
products  as  a  percentage  of  domestic 
consumption  since  1956.  It  also  shows 
the  attendant  decline  of  exports: 


Sted  mill  products— Domestic  producers'  thipmerUs,  imports,  exports,  and  apparent  con- 
sumption, 1956-66 
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.  An  lncrfa.'lnK  proportion  of  total  annual  exports  have  b««i  financed  by  AID.  In  1965  probably  about  haU  o(  U.S. 
"o^^,^^«,U^hlp^?eKius  imporu.  minus  «port..  and  tliu.  do-  not  reflect  ehuig«  in  producers'  or  consumers' 
InvdUorira. 

'  Uwwwion  vttir 

'  (ircat  hulk  a!  flwl  ;nilustry  closed  down  durinj;  116-aay  strlKe. 

■  Strike  threat  existed  tor  1st  S  months  ol  the  year. 

Source  Shipmei.ts  Irom  American  Iron  A  Steel  Institute;  Imports  and  exports  compiled  by  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Ih-litute  Irom  ilala  publlshe<l  by  the  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce. 


Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  rea- 
son for  the  import  increases,  these  data 
substantiate  the  following  analysis  from 
Fortune  magazine's  article  on  steel  In  the 
October  1966  issue,  page  135: 

In  the  late  19508  and  early  1960b  the  In- 
dustry waa  dying.  It  prepared  itself  for  dying 
In  the  decade  1947-57,  when  it  expanded  Its 
Ingot  capacity  by  42.300,000  ton*  or  46.3 
percent.  Setting  aside  the  question  whether 
the  blame  lay  with  bad  management  or  a 
cruel  fate,  the  fact  is  that  much  of  this  new 
capacity  was  In  ellect  obsolete  when  it  was 
built.  The  new  plant  certainly  didn't  do 
much  for  the  Industry's  productivity.  Be- 
tween 1947  and  1957  it  rose  altogether  only 
20  percent,  or  between  1.8  and  1.9  percent 
a  year  compKiunded;  meanwhile  employment 
costs  were  Incresislng  105.8  percent,  or  almost 
7.5  percent  annually.  During  that  perlcxl, 
steel-mill  product  prices  zoomed  up  101.7 
percent,  as  compared  with  a  rise  of  21.9  per- 
cent for  all  commodities. 

The  spiralling  costs  and  prices  of  steel  left 
an  Irresistible  opening  for  competitors,  and 
they  moved  In  fast  ...  By  the  end  of  the 
19508  the  U.S.  was  changing  from  a  net  ex- 
porter to  a  net  Importer  of  steel. 

13  THE  V.B.  INDtJSTHT  OtTTPEIClU)? 

The  Increased  competition  of  the  1960's 
brought  response  In  massive  capital  ex- 
penditures for  modernization.  In  speak- 
ing of  such  spending  before  a  congres- 
sional breakfast  on  February  8.  1967, 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  Chairman 
Worthlngton  said: 
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Last  year,  these  capital  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded 2  billion  dollars;  and  we  expect  that 
they  may  be  as  great  or  greater  In  the  current 
year.  Yet  even  these  enormous  outlays  are 
inadequate  now  to  take  full  advantage  of 
existing  technology,  and  they  show  little 
promise  of  growing  at  anything  like  the  pace 
of  the  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  steel 
products  and  production  methods. 

In  spite  of  this  effort  to  catch  up 
American  steel  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  not  yet  competitive  internationally  in 
terms  of  price,  though  it  is  to  be  proved 
whether  U.S.  steel  Is  competitive  In  terms 
of  cost.  International  production  cost 
and  price  comparisons  are  notoriously 
difficult  to  make  accurately,  though 
there  have  been  attempts  to  do  so  for 
major  Industries.  One  of  the  problems  in 
the  steel  industry  case  appears  to  be 
determining  what  actual  transaction 
prices  are,  as  opposed  to  published  list 
prices  for  steel  mill  products;  another  is 
that  prices  for  basic  steel  products  are 
modified  by  the  addition  of  numerous 
•extras"  which  make  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine average  sale  prices. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  It  Is  con- 
cluded by  at  least  one  study  that  list 
prices  of  both  Japanese  and  ECSC  steel 
products  are  below  those  of  the  United 
States  in  all  basic  products  except  hot 
rolled  sheets  and  cold  rolled  sheets.  It 
has  also  been  concluded  that  the  spreads 
between   actual   prices    In    the   United 


States  and  Japan  and  the  ECSC  are 
almost  certainly  greater  than  those  be- 
tween their  list  price  counterparts.  It  Is 
believed  that  ECSC  and  Japanese  actual 
prices  were  below  list  by  some  20  to 
30  percent,  whereas  UJS.  transaction 
prices  were  lower  than  list  by  much  less, 
perhaps  only  5  percent.  It  seems  fair  to 
conclude  on  this  basis  that  ECSC  and 
Japanese  producers  can  sell  from  much 
lower  average  transaction  price  bases. 

THX    AMERICAN    FBOCKSSOX'S    DIUUfUA 

These  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  a  small  American  processor 
of  steel  products  who  recently  visited  my 
office  and  whose  experience  I  will  relate 
here. 

The  firm  In  question  buys  mill  steel, 
performs  a  fairly  standard  processing 
operation,  and  sells  the  steel  to  its  final 
bulk  users.  Because  his  is  a  competitive 
Industry,  the  price  of  the  basic  mUl  steel 
is  extremely  important  as  a  determinant 
of  the  competitiveness  of  the  processed 
product. 

Pressure  on  this  firm  to  buy  Imported 
steel  became  Intensive  during  the  long 
strike  threat  in  1965,  but  It  nonetheless 
resisted  buying  imported  steel.  In  the 
first  place,  the  firm  had  dealt  with  nearby 
U.S.  suppliers  consistently  and  was  rela- 
tively sure  of  ready  supply  on  request. 
Secondly,  It  distrusted  the  quality  of  the 
Japanese  product. 

However,  an  inspection  visit  to  Japan 
revealed  very  high  quality  steel  produc- 
tion and  such  great  technical  skill  that 
the  U.S.  firm  became  convinced  of  Jap- 
anese mastery  in  the  art  of  steelmaklng. 
And  this  steel  could  be  deUvered  at 
22  percent  less  than  any  U.S.  corpora- 
tion's delivered  price. 

The  decision  to  buy  Imported  steel  was 
therefore  unavoidable,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign  steel  to  domestic  steel  used 
by  this  firm  has  increased  in  3  years  to 
about  50  percent  of  Its  total  usage  of 
"raw"  steel.  Imported  steel  will,  however, 
probably  not  be  used  for  any  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  firm's  needs  because 
it  does  not  wish  to  become  reliant  on  pos- 
sibly uncertain  foreign  sources  for  the 
bulk  of  its  raw  material  needs.  But,  once 
having  begun  to  buy  Imported  steel,  and 
having  become  familiar  with  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  In  such  steel,  the  psychologi- 
cal and  commercial  obstacles  to  pur- 
chasing have  diminished. 

More  importantly,  the  firm's  competi- 
tors have  also  begun  using  lower  priced 
Imported  steel.  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  firm  in  question  now  to  re- 
turn to  purchasing  domestic  steel  entire- 
ly and  yet  remain  competitive. 

Another  visitor  to  my  office  has  re- 
counted his  visit  to  the  works  of  a  very 
large  American  steel  corporation,  and  his 
observations  tend  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion that  in  terms  of  appUed  technology 
the  U.S.  steel  industry  has  a  few  steps  to 
go  to  catch  up.  Here  the  person  in  ques- 
tion saw  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the 
steelmaking  operations— the  tapping  of  a 
furnace.  He  was  surprised  at  the  degree 
of  skUl  this  operation  required  from  the 
workmen.  But  he  was  even  more  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Japanese  have 
so  perfected  this  operation  as  to  be  able 
to  'tap "  both  sides  of  the  furnace  at 
once,  whereas  in  the  United  States  this 
is  done  only  on  one  side. 
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But  there  are  Indications  I  will  dla- 
below  that  TJ3.  Industry  la  In  the 
throes  of  major  technological  advance 
on  at  least  four  Important  fronts. 

TH«   KXASONS    FOB    IKCXKAOXD   CONatTMmOW    OF 
roazlON      STEKL 

We  can  conclude  from  the  above  that 
foreign  steelmakers  are  able  to  make 
hl«h  quality  steel  and  sell  It  at  cheaper 
prices  than  American  producers.  Part  of 
this  price  competitiveness  results  from 
genuine  technical  achievement.  But 
putting  aside  for  the  moment  other  rea- 
sons why  foreign  steelmakers  may  be 
able  to  underprlce  XJS.  producers.  It 
seems  obvious  from  available  data  that 
Imported  steel  had  found  a  market  In 
the  United  States  not  Just  because  of 
price  but  because  of  threatened  conti- 
nuity of  American  supplies. 

The  above  table  relating  Imports  to 
domestic  consumption  of  steelmill  prod- 
uets  Indicated  some  of  the  main  rea- 
sons why  Imports  rose  suddenly  In 
eertAln  years.  The  big  rise  from  a  ratio 
of  Imports  to  domestic  consumption  of 
2S  percent  In  1958  to  6.1  percent  in 
IMO  probably  was  the  result  of  a  long 
strike  and  the  period  of  hedging  that 
preceded  It.  The  big  rise  from  7,3  per- 
esot  In  1964  to  10,3  percent  by  the  end 
of  1M5  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  strike  threat  during  the  first  8 
months  of  that  year 

The  fact  of  strike  threats  may  explain 
sudden  rises  in  imports,  but  does  not 
ezplAln  away  the  basic  competitiveness 
of  the  Imported  steel  mill  product.  Im- 
parts may  in  fact  have  filled  essential 
elements  of  demand  in  this  country. 
wlttiout  which  there  would  have  been 
hlcber  steel  prices,  shortages  of  defense 
materials,  and  less  competitive  Incen- 
tlTe.  I  will  discuss  below  pricing  prac- 
tices that  may  account  not  only  for  the 
rise  In  imports  but  for  the  drop  In  U  S 
exports. 

*    iSOeS    BALutNCXD     VIXW    OF    STSSL     IICPOBTS 

T0T41.   ODTFtTT   MUCH    IMC3UASBD 

Tljs  table  above  indicates  that  total 
UM.  production  of  steel — net  shipments 
pkH  exports — has  continued  to  rise.  In 
the  record  shows  that  In  spite  of 
"  imports,  there  has  been  an  In- 
of  steel  consumption  by  over  a 
third  within  only  4  years.  This  remarka- 
ble performance  is  the  fruit  of  the  great 
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effort  to  Invest  and  Innovate  that  has 
taken  place,  and  is  a  sign  that  the  steel 
Industry  has  more  than  held  Its  own 
against  competing  materials.  Thus  the 
facts  show  that  though  the  portion  of 
the  US  market  taken  by  Imports  Is 
larger,  the  total  pie  has  increased  so 
much  that  there  has  been  no  damage  to 
the  industry  Instead  there  has  been 
growth 

tMPOKTS    DacmBAOINQ 

Another  reason  for  a  more  balanced 
view  Is  that  Impor'  ;  in  the  first  2 
months  of  1967  hav-  declined  from  the 
high    levels   of    the    last    2    months   of 

1966  Imports  In  Jp  uary  and  February 
of  1967  are  to  be  s  ,-e  higher  than  they 
were  in  January  an  1  February  1966.  but 
the  point  is  that  they  have  stopped  in- 
creasing and  are  now  decreasing. 

As  late  as  March  this  year  It  would 
have  been  possible  to  say  that  the  all- 
time  production  records  set  in  1966 
would  be  repeated  According  to  daU 
published  in  February  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  index  of 
production  for  the  final  week  in  Febru- 
ary was  at  138.6,  compared  with  132  for 
February  a  year  earUer.  Now,  however, 
because  of  the  uncertain  future  of  the 
economy  and  the  role  of  lower  automo- 
bile consumption  in  that  dimmer  eco- 
nomic picture,  steel  production  probably 
will  not  match  record  1965-66  levels  The 
variables  in  such  predictions  are  enor- 
mous, but  some  people  have  projected 
that  83  million  tons  will  be  shipped  in 

1967  compared  to  the  90  million  tons 
shipped  in  1966.  There  may  also  be  the 
possibility  that  imports  will  increase  If 
the  construction  Industry  Increases  its 
activity,  because  of  the  large  "unount  of 


Imported  steel  reinforcing  bars  used  in 
U.S.  construction.  The  economic  picture 
ahead  is  therefore  somewhat  cloudy  at 
present.  But  to  date,  from  data  now 
available,  there  appears  to  be  no  damage 
to  the  steel  Industry  from  Imports.  In 
fact,  shipments  have  Increased  1  percent 
to  2  percent  over  comparable  months  last 
year,  even  though  production  has  de- 
creased about  4  percent. 

NO    DAMAGE    FKOM    lUPORTb 

In  his  statement  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  February  8,  United  States  Steel 
Chairman  Worthlngton  said  that  'more 
than  70,000  steelworker  Jobs  alone,  and 
many  thousands  of  additional  Jobs  in 
supporting  Industries"  were  being  lost  to 
Imports.  In  fact,  during  1966  it  is  well 
known  that  the  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp. 
was  unable  to  employ  enough  workers  in 
the  Chicago  area— It  is  said  that  that 
corporation  was  "going  begging"  for 
good  labor. 

In  fact,  there  have  been  shortages  of 
workers  in  an  Industry  where  total  em- 
ployment Increased  from  405.924  in  1961 
to  458.539  In  1965.  where  average  annual 
shipments  per  production  worker — or 
productivity— increased  from  162.9  net 
tons  in  1961  to  202.1  net  tons  in  1965, 
making  U.S.  steel  labor  productivity  the 
highest  by  far  in  the  world,  In  accord- 
ance with  high  U.S.  wage  scales — which 
have  nonetheless  Increased  less  fast  than 
steel  worker  wages  in  other  countries 
In  the  last  month,  however,  there  have 
been  perhaps  as  many  as  2,000  workers 
laid  off  as  a  probable  result  of  decreased 
auto  demand.  The  exact  amount  of  un- 
employment seems  difficult  now  to  deter- 
mine exactly. 
The  data  referred  to  follow : 


i'.S.  steel  industry  labor  productivity 
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100 


U.S.  (tocl 


Amount 


Per- 
cent nf 

ig.'u 


14  «3 

4.48 
4.30 
4  25 
4.10 
3.80 
3.83 
380 
3  61 
3.33 
3.96 
2  72 
151 
145 
233 


200 
193 
ISM 
1X3 
179 
172 
IM 
IM 
l.M 
139 
127 
117 
UN 

loe 

lUU 
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•ndadu.^'Stm^i*'  *"''  "'••'  '^■"""'"""y    American   Iron   &   Steel  Institute 


In  1966  there  were  no  jobs  lost  to  Im- 
ports, but  It  also  seems  certain  that  with- 
out imports  many  jobs  would  have  been 
lost.  The  11  million  tons  of  Imported 
steel  In  1966  eased  production  bottle- 
necks In  a  strained  Industry,  and  allowed 
many  intermediate  processors  to  remain 
in  business  by  supplying  them  with  raw 
materials. 

AN    INDT7STRT    MASKED    BT    MII.L    OPENINOS   AKD 
rBICTIONAL   PLANT  CLOSIMGS 

Several  steel  mills  have  been  closed. 
But  in  any  industry  there  must  be  a 
turnover  of  plant  Just  as  there  Is  turn- 
over of  machinery.  Prlctlonal  and  struc- 
tural problems  are  bound  to  exist  and 
become  aggravated  during  periods  of 
rapid  technological  change.  These  fric- 
tional  problems  will  arise  with  or  without 
imports.  The  plain  fact  that  capital 
spending  in  the  industry  has  been  so  sub- 
stantial— $2.2  billion  In  1968 — Is  proof 
that  this  is  an  Industry  marked  not  by 
mill  closings  but  by  mill  openings.  Where 
Is  the  evidence  of  net  disruption  as  the 
result  of  Imports? 

IMPORTS  HAD  A   HEALTHT  ETTECT 

What  has  been  the  net  effect  of  Im- 
ports? For  1966  it  is  possible  to  specu- 
late that  Imports  of  steel  mill  products 
actually  supplied  processors  with  enough 
steel  to  continue  to  meet  the  demaruis 
on  their  output  from  a  very  tightly  used 
economy.  Imports  of  steel  mUl  products, 
even  though  only  10.8  percent  of  UJ3. 
consimiption.  may  actually  have  helped 
keep  \JB.  export  items  like  machine  tools 
and  all  other  products  in  which  steel  Is 
an  Important  component,  competitive  on 
world  markets.  Clearly  imports  are  al- 
ready having  a  decreasingly  Important 
role  in  the  economy  currently. 

In  other  words,  export  markets  may 
not  have  been  lost  to  U.S.  producers  be- 
cause of  the  price  effects  of  the  steel  im- 
ports In  1966.  These  price  effects  may 
not  only  have  benefited  U.S.  export  mar- 
kets, they  may  well  have  saved  UJ3. 
consumers  of  everything  from  razor 
blades  to  giant  lathes  a  lot  of  money. 

THE    FAIXACT    OF    THE    BECTORAI,    APPBOACR 

We  have  been  discussing  U.S.  Imports, 
exports  and  production  of  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts in  isolation.  This  approach  Is  criti- 
cized by  those  who  think  it  too  narrow. 
They  point  out  that  indirect  sales  of  steel 
in  the  form  of  autos  and  machinery 
should  be  Included  In  U.S.  foreign  trade 
data,  because  the  strength  of  the  U.S. 
economy  lies  Just  as  much  In  the  ability 
to  manufacture  products  from  steel  as 
It  does  in  making  the  steel,  and  because 
the  national  economy  benefits  from  the 
value  added  to  the  steel  by  mtmufacture. 
In  fact,  from  one  point  of  view  we  might 
say  that  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  not  to  export  basic  steel 
products,  in  favor  of  exporting  products 
manufactured  from  basic  steel. 

If  we  take  a  measure  called  U.S.  for- 
eign trade  in  steel-containing  manufac- 
tures, or  U.S.  Indirect  foreign  trade  In 
steel  products,  the  United  States  has  a 
significant  trade  surplus  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  following  data,  esti- 
mated by  the  American  Iron  li  Steel 
Institute  from  data  on  the  dollar  value 
of  U.S.  imports  and  exports  of  steel-con- 
talnlng  products,  demonstrates  this  fact. 


V.S.  trade  tn  steel  containing  manufacttirea 

[In  millions  of  short  tons] 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

1866 

2.9 
3.3 
3.4 
2.9 
3.0 
3.2 
3.2 
3.3 
3.5 
4.1 
4.3 
4.4 

0.3 
.4 
.« 
.8 

1.2 
g 

1856 

1887 

1868. 

1939 

1860 

1801 

*7 

1902 

9 

1863 

9 

1964 

1.1 
]  4 

1866 

1966 

1  9 

Source:  American  Iron  A  Steel  Institute,  estimates 
based  on  dollar  Talue  of  exports  and  Imports  as  repcrt«d 
by  Census  Bureau. 

Still  another  way  of  measuring  import- 
export  trade  In  such  a  way  as  to  escape 
the  narrow  oonflnee  of  measuring  steel 
mill  products  trade  alone.  Is  to  examine 
Imports  and  exports  of  steel  mill  products 
and  steelmaklng  materials  and  ma- 
chinery. This  form  of  analysis  includes 
iron  and  steel,  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  bituminous  coal,  petroleum  coke, 
and  rolling  mill  machinery.  For  1965, 
U.S.  imports  of  all  such  Items  were  $1.6 
billion,  and  US.  exports  were  $1.5  billion, 
leaving  a  deficit  balance  of  only  $209  mil- 
lion, small  in  comparison  to  the  U.S. 
deficit  in  trade  in  steel  mill  products 
alone. 

WHT  DID  nCPOXTB  UTOtEASI  IK  1969  AMD 
lOOOf — TBI*  TJ.a.  BTBO,  INDTJBTBT  BTTTS 
ABROAD 

The  fact  of  Increasing  Imports  Is  evi- 
dent. Above  I  gave  as  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Imports  Increased  the  history  of  U.S. 
strikes.  There  are  other  reasons  relating 
to  very  great  demand  in  1965  and  1966. 1 
have  indicated  above  that  processors  im- 
ported large  amounts  of  steel  in  1965-66. 

There  Is  also  good  reason  to  believe 
from  analysis  of  commodity,  country, 
and  customs  district  data  in  reference 
tabulations  of  the  Census  Bureau  that 
steel  mills  themselves  accounted  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  Imports  of  steel  mill 
products  in  those  years;  that  is,  the  very 
industries  whose  representatives  are  op- 
posing imports  in  Washington  may  be  in 
fact  large  purchasers  of  foreign  steel — 
and  for  good  reason. 


Why  would  U.S.  steelmakers  Import 
foreign  steel?  The  reason  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  strained  steel  market  of  the 
past  2  years.  Foreign  steel  was  needed  to 
break  bottlenecks  in  the  industry's  pro- 
duction chain.  For  example,  if  a  mill  h€« 
much  more  capacity  in  its  rolling  plant 
than  it  has  in  Its  melting  plant,  and  Its 
melting  plant  Is  running  at  full  capacity, 
and  there  Is  great  demand  for  rolled  steel, 
this  mill  has  a  real  incentive  to  buy  steel 
to  supply  its  rolling  operation — wherever 
it  can  get  this  steel. 

Rather  than  admit  to  old  customers 
that  it  could  not  supply  the  steel,  and 
perhaps  lose  the  customer,  the  steel  com- 
pany was  likely  to  buy  the  steel  abroad 
and  sell  it  even  at  a  small  markup  to  Its 
old  customers. 

One  indicator  that  the  above  factor 
was  at  work  during  the  past  2  years  of 
high  Imports  Is  the  experience  of  steel- 
men  who  have  visited  my  office.  Another 
is  data  Indicating  to  what  areas  of  the 
country  Imports  are  invoiced.  California 
and  Florida  have  been  areas  where  Im- 
ports have  concentrated  for  obvious  rea- 
sons relating  to  ocean  shipping.  But 
there  has  been  a  big  increase  In  ship- 
ments of  imported  steel  to  the  Great 
Lakes  regions.  This  steel  could  be  going 
to  the  processors — it  could  also  be  going 
to  steel  mills  from  Ohio  to  Minnesota. 

THE  TRADITION  OF  PJI.  BTKXL  INDITSTET  PEICING 
policy:  ITS  ETTECT  ON  IMPORTS,  AND  ON 
EXPORTS 

Another  reason  for  Increased  imports 
that  must  be  given  close  examination  is 
the  tradition  of  D.S.  steel  Industry  pric- 
ing policy.  Pricing  policy  may  also  be  the 
reason  for  decreased  exports.  A  case  In 
point  may  at  the  outset  illustrate  this 
point. 

The  table  below  showing  the  categories 
of  steel  Imports  from  major  U.S.  sup- 
pliers In  1966  shows  that  the  largest 
single  Item  of  Imports  was  plates  and 
sheets.  Imports  in  this  category  increased 
from  about  $200  million  in  1964  to 
$469  million  in  1965.  Nonetheless,  in  this 
area  of  great  Import  competition,  the 
U.S.  steel  companies  all  raised  their 
prices  across  the  board  by  5  percent. 


U.S.  steel  imports,  1966 
Jln  tbousaods  of  doUais] 


Fir  and  cast  Iron 

SpfcjteJeisen 

Sponige  Iron;  Iron  or  steel  powders 

Qrit  and  sbot,  including  wire  pellets. .. 
Ingots,  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  and  stieet 

bars 

Forglngs,  not  prooeeaed '".'.'.... 

Bars 

Hollow  drill  steel 

Wire  rods "" 

Plate*  and  sheets  not  cut,  pressed,  or 

stamped _ 

Strip,  not  cut,  pressed,  or  stamped 

Plat«s,  sheets,  and  strip;  cut.  pressed,  or 

stamped... 

Plates,  sheets,  and  strip  electrolytically 

coated  or  plated .. 

Wire ■" 

Anicles,  shapes,  and  saetknis;  slieet  piling 

Rails,  joint  bars,  and  tie  plates 

Pipes,  tulies,  and  blanks 

Cast  Iron  pipes  and  tubes 

Pipe  and  tube  fittings _ 

Wire  covered  with  textile  material. 

Foil ;::: 

See  footnote  nt  end  of  tablo 


Canada 

Sweden 

1    United 

Kingdom 

EEC 

Austria 

Japan 

Total 

18,793 

6 

886 

30 

31,954 

1,886 

6,  624 

733 

68 

38,366 
789 

124 

7 

1,755 

6,226 

710 

12,566 

45 

1,766 

74 

3,638 

23,431 

\  _ 

2.487 

88 
63 

2,867 
13 

4,396 
08 

i019 

46,561 
3,641 

1 

4 

6,886 

13,122 

876 
47 

264 

68 

66,067 

328 
183 

188 

62 

17,861 

182 
64,784 

280,218 
3,816 

1,067 

4,686 
3-23 

35  115 

52 
68 

3,659 
27 

8,876 

3,733 
7,936 

3 

2,086 
102, 169 

3,«72 

2 

84 

110 
138 

17 

36,062 

100,  573 
6,328 

619 

334 

31,461 

87,888 

1,263 

32,037 

382 

3,S93 

243 

(') 

104,004 

469,552 
22,647 

1,821 

346 

9,702 

69 

6 

1,849 

244 
63 

3 
31 
10 

4 

39,690 

81,130 

3 

79,806 

88.627 

U7,485 

1,964 

131,971 

607 

5,683 
130 
746 

0)^ 

20 
11 

(') 

0.491 

67 
0) 

12,810 
287 

(') 
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U.S.  »U«l  xmparU,  t96S — Continued 
[la  thoaaaadi  of  dollar*] 


CaiuMls 

Swedeo 

Cnlted 
K,  lug  do  ID 

KEC 

Aiutrla 

Japan 

Total 

AfttelMortron  or  itml.  n.s.p.(. 

n||«il,  talMi,  uid  aillngB  far  aae  M  coo- 

u 

s 

Mr 

934 

nt 

Total 

Tout  U.S.  steel  Imports  tram  ail  lourca 

123.320 

3R.«0e         87.080 

371,138 

isn 

Sl^»l 

I.  Ul.  438 
1.233,514 

1 

'  Not  aTaUable. 

Soorea:  U.d   Uepvtmenc  oi  Cuuuuorcr 

It  may  well  be  that  US.  steel  prices 
•re  unrcallatlcally  high.  U.S.  steel  com- 
pantes'  pricing  policy  may  be  passive.  In 
other  words,  they  may  be  meeting  the 
price  of  competing  suppliers  In  business 
they  want  to  get  but  do  not  attempt  to 
exert  leadership  in  setting  prices  in  in- 
ternational markets. 

Perbape  it  Is  not  that  steelmakers  can- 
not afford  to  offer  lower  prices.  It  may 
be  that  they  generally  do  not  sell  at  lower 
mill  nets  to  foreign  markets  than  they 
could  obtain  by  absorbing  slightly  more 
freight  and  expanding  their  domestic 
sales,  especially  in  cases  where  the  do- 
mestic customer's  most  logical  alterna- 
tive source  of  supply  Is  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer. 

TJM.    STZKL     KXPOIT     IHOUBLES     TRCIX     OWN 

MtspoNSDiLrrrf 

The  passive  policy  if  it  exists  is  perhaps 
defenalble.  Given  the  present  pricing 
policy  which  makes  U.S  producers  essen- 
tially Txilnerable  to  foreign  competition 
especially  in  the  context  of  today's  dis- 
ortuilBed.  surplus-capacity  world  pro- 
duction conditions,  they  concentrate  on 
cenpetltlon  in  the  domestic  market  while 
maintaining  the  mill  nets  they  con- 
sider desirable.  The  noinlmal  U.S. 
export  effort  in  steel  bears  witness  to  this 
point.  However,  I  have  been  told  that 
there  are  latent  foreign  markets  for 
American  steel,  half  of  whose  exports 
are  now  AID- financed. 

The  decline  in  US  exports  if  looked 
at  In  Isolation  would  seem  to  be  evidence 
that  we  have  actually  tried  to  export  In 
the  past.    But  in  the  light  of  our  under- 


standing— which  I  will  emphasize  now 
that  I  consider  tentative  and  subject  to 
rebuttal  from  any  steel  Industry  repre- 
sentatives who  care  to  do  so — of  Industry 
pricing  practices  and  of  the  history  of 
international  steel  trade  since  the  war. 
the  export  decline  is  not  surprising 

The  United  States  Inherited  a  certain 
foreign  market  for  its  steel  exports  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  This 
was  natural  We  had  a  highly  productive 
Industry  stimulated  by  war  when  other 
countries  Industries  were  outmoded  or 
damaged  Since  the  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  producers  In  the  free  and  the 
Communist  world — over  30  countries 
now  seriously  produce  steel — there  has 
simply  been  Increased  competition  for 
markets  that  once  we  supplied  Pricing 
policies  have  not  changed,  neither  has 
the  Industry's  baste  attitude  toward  for- 
eign markets  The  only  factor  that  has 
changed  is  the  nature  of  foreign  steel 
production.  It  has  spread,  and  it  can 
compete  The  disruption  of  European 
production  from  overcapacity  is  ample 
evidence. 

DOMEVnc     PKIdMO     PmOBLKM 

This  indifference  to  price  competition 
has  had  its  Impact  not  only  on  the  in- 
ternational competitiveness  of  the  steel 
Industry  but  also  on  domestic  consumers 
of  mill  6teel  That  the  steel  industry  Is 
oligopolistic  Is  demonstrated  by  Its 
domestic  pricing  practices,  based  on  so- 
called  "dominant  Arm"  price  leadership 
The  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp  has  been 
accepted  as  the  price  leader,  but  there 
has   lately   been   a   certain   diffusion   of 


price  leaderahlp.  other  companies  taking 
the  lead  in  certain  product  lines  of  which 
they  are  strong  producers. 

One  might  well  ask.  "If  every  steel 
company  sells  at  the  same  list  prices,  how 
does  the  buyer  have  any  choice  based  on 
price?  What  Is  the  role  of  competition? ' 
In  normal  times  of  good  demand  US. 
firms  compete  on  the  basis  of  service, 
quality  and  packaging.  But  In  times  of 
lower  demand,  or  when  a  firm  wants  to 
get  a  certain  market  or  win  a  certain 
customer.  It  competes  by  absorbing 
freight  costs.  This  Is  convenient  and 
possible  because  freight  costs  in  a  prod- 
uct like  steel  are  always  an  Important 
part  of  the  delivered  price.  Selective  ad- 
justments in  those  costs  are  therefore 
important. 

Maintaining  mill  prices  at  list  but  ad- 
Justing  freight  costs  means  that  there  is 
less  chance  of  retaliatory  pricing  by  other 
firms,  thus  less  chance  that  price  levels 
will  erode.  There  Is  also  less  chance  that 
differential  pricing  through  freight  ab- 
sorption would  violate  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act,  than  would  differentials  in 
mill  prices  to  different  customers. 

PRICING  POLlCT   AND  INDUSTUT   FINANCINC 

The  steel  industry  has  been  remark- 
able in  its  huge  capital  expansion  pro- 
gram in  that  It  has  financed  its  growth 
largely  from  profits,  rather  than  relying 
on  stock  Lsfanaes.  Therein  may  lie  a  reason 
why  the  profit  on  dollar  of  sales  is  such 
an  Important  measure  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry. Even  so,  the  iLual  measures  of 
Industry  profitability  for  U.S.  manufac- 
turing Industry  are  profitability:  return 
on  sales  and  profit  as  a  percent  of  stock- 
holders' equity.  These  measures  do  not 
show  a  remarkable  decline.  In  fact,  such 
data  show  that  even  when  the  industry 
was  In  trouble  at  the  end  of  the  1950s  it 
was  making  acceptable  though  perhaps 
below  average  rates  of  return  on  Invested 
capital  The  following  data  present  the 
primary  Iron  and  steel  Industry  return 
on  equity  in  the  context  of  other  durable- 
goods  industries  and  with  the  average  for 
all  manufacturing  industries,  from  1947 
to  1965. 


Annual  rates  of  profit  on  st.Kkhulders'  equity,  by  industry,  after  tales,  1947  65 
(Each  rate  is  the  arlthnietlc  mean  of  4  guarterl;  rales,  each  on  an  annual  basis.  In  perccati 


Industry 


All  maaalactunng  corporations,  ucapt  nmr>- 

VHtn..  

Dorsbla  tooda  in<lu.<tna8       

Metals  aii.1  tiiel  il  fab.-ioatin*  IndastVtai..^!" 

Traiisjiortatloi!  equi^.taeiit  \,. 

.Motor  vehlcleB  i;i'l  e<)uipnient..-'.. 
Airrrn/t  anil  parts 
Klertnca.  ni«-hint>rv,  etjulpment,  and 
supplim 

Macfunery.  excrpt  elM-trlcal 

Metilworkhi?    machinery   and 
equipment. 

Other  fahr1c«te<l  nietaJ  prmlucts .... 

Primary  metal  Industnra [[ 

Primary  Iron  and  <ilf«l  a>iasV  fur-' 
nacee.  »t«>l  works,  and  foundrltw). 
Nonterrou.s  meuis 
Other  durable  (ood5  industries.. 


1M7 


1848      1840  I   1860 


1>« 


1962 


11.6 
14.9 
14.0 
11.0 
16.4 


19.0 
16. 8 


17.7 
IZ2 

IZO 
12.4 
lilt 


16.0 
li7 
ISlH 
16.2 
18.8 


11  « 
I.'.  1 

12  4 
1«.  0 
a.Q 


15  t 
1«  x 

16  8 
21  5 
2A2 


I.V  1 

ii.i 
13  2 
14.4 


ie.1 
ia4 


17.0 
14.8 

14.6 
14.2 
U.4 


13.6 
11.6 


10.3 
8.3 


20Lg 
14.0 


1$.8 
14.5 


10.  0  14. 3 
8.  1  1 J.  0 
lai      1&> 


14.0 
ULl 


13.4 

1^8 

12.3 

ia8 

1Z4 


10  3 
11.0 

11  4 
13.6 
13.8 


1963 


13.6 
11.3 


lai 

9.6 

8.6 
11.6 
9.7 


10.  S 
11.1 
11  4 
13.8 
13.8 


1964 


1966 


13. 1 

9.8 


9.8 

las 

10.7 
11.1 
r.6 


8  8 
10  3 
10  4 
14  < 
14.1 


1Z4 
8.0 


7.6 
8.8 

8.1 
ia4 

ae 


12.6 
13.8 
14.1 
20.2 
21.7 


12.3 

las 


10.0 
14.1 

13.  S 
16.  4 
13.3 


IBM 


12.3 
12.8 
12.8 
13.6 
13.1 


11.4 

1Z6 


ia7 

14.0 

12.7 
18.6 
1X3 


1967 


11.0 
11  3 
11.6 
14.4 
14.2 
17.7 

12.6 
10.7 

II.  S 
8.3 
10.8 

11.4 
9.3 

9.7 


1908 


8.6 
8.0 
7.8 
8.8 
&2 
13.1 

10.2 
6.8 

2.0 
7.2 
6.8 

7.2 
6.0 
8.6 


1989 


10.4 

ia4 

10  2 
12.8 
14.6 
8.2 

12.4 
8.7 

8.2 
8.0 
8.0 

8.0 
8.0 
11.2 


1900 


8.2 
8.6 
8.6 
11.7 
13  S 
7.4 

8.  S 

7  6 

S.3 

S.  i, 
7.2 

7.2 
7.1 
8.9 


lesi 


8.8 
8.  1 
8  n 
lu  6 
II  4 
8.8 

8.8 

7.8 

6.0 
S.  8 
6.4 

6.2 
7.1 

8.0 


1802 


9  8 
9  6 
9.8 
16.0 
16.2 
12.7 

10.0 
P.  1 

8.6 
7.8 
8.2 

S.  4 

7.6 
8.8 


ton 


10.2 
10  1 
10  4 
16.  2 
16.7 
11.3 

10.0 
8.6 

8.6 
8.3 
7.2 

7.0 
7.6 
9.2 


1964 


11.6 
11  8 
12.0 
IS.  8 
16.9 
12.2 

11.3 

1Z4 

12.4 
10.1 
9.2 

8.8 
9.8 

lae 


1866 


lao 

13.8 

14.2 

IH.  5 
IB.  S 
IS  1 

13.6 
14.1 

14  4 

i:i.  J 

10.  i; 

e.« 

II. w 
12. -■ 


Tt»  capital  spending  programs  of  in- 
diMtry  are  described  glowingly  In  the 
Vtatune  magazine  article  mentioned 
above.  To  give  the  flavor  of  the  extent  of 
this  most  impressive  program,  which 
would  tend  to  belie  cries  of  damage.  Is  the 
following  quote  on  page  137. 


In  the  three  years  1B64-19M.  Bethlehem 
haa  Invested  more  than  91  billion  and  It 
expecu  to  go  on  Indeflnlteiy  at  least  at  that 
rate  Finance  chle*  William  Johnstone  puU 
these  expenditures  In  three  categories  one- 
third  routl.ie  on  hundreds  of  items;  one- 
third  m.iJor  expenditures  of  from  tlO  million 
to    150    million    on    new    mills,    oxygen    fur- 


naces, etc  ;  and  one-third  really  big  projects 
like   Burns   Harbor. 

THi  EiCH  rmiTrra  invxstimiyt  wnx  bka« 
According  to  Iron  Age  magazine  finan- 
cial analysis  steelmen  are  betting  on  the 
basis  of  the  quality  and  amount  of  capi- 
tal expenditure  programs  that  even  in 
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1967  new  equipment  "should  lower  bretOc- 
even  points  and  also  turn  out  a  better 
product  in  a  competitive  market  where 
quality  counts.  At  least,  this  Is  what 
many  in  the  industry  have  been  betting 
on  with  their  new  finishing  capacities. 
Most  steel  companies  should  be  in  a  good 
position  to  take  either  a  downtrend  or 
uptrend  in  good  strike." 

Apart  from  immediate  gain  expected 
111  1967,  recent  capital  investments  in 
four  major  areas  give  the  future  of 
American  steelmaking  a  bright  luster. 
This  "technological  revolution"  has  four 
prongs:  new  oxygen  furnace  capacity; 
computerization  of  production;  pelletl- 
zation  of  ores;  and  continuous  casting. 

OXYGEN       FUBNACES THE       UNXTtD      STATES 

CATCHES    UP 

In  1954  the  McLouth  Steel  Corp.  in- 
troduced the  first  American  oxygen  or 
•LD"  furnaces,  which  had  been  per- 
fected in  Austria  in  1952.  The  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  did  not  adopt  this  new 
technological  breakthrough.  Other  na- 
tions' industries  did.  As  a  result,  by 
1960  the  United  States  was  last  In  the 
world  In  oxygen  furnace  capacity  In 
place.  Now  we  are  first,  with  a  capacity 
of  40  million  tons,  and  we  expect  another 
15  million  tons  LD  capacity  to  be  In 
place  in  1968.  The  difference  in  produc- 
tion time  and  cost  between  LD  and  the 
old  open  hearth — or  Siemens -Mar  tin — 
furnaces  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 
An  LD  furnace  can  produce  200  tons  of 
crude  steel  in  50  minutes,  and  begin  Im- 
mediately to  make  the  next  batch.  A 
Siemeris-Martln  furnace  takes  8  hours 
to  produce  200  tons. 

A  digression  may  be  in  order  here 
regarding  capacity.  As  LD  furnaces  have 
been  put  in  place,  it  seems  that  Siemens- 
Martin  furnaces  have  not  been  ripped 
out.  Therefore  there  probably  exists  a 
lot  of  what  can  be  called  standby 
capacity.  There  are  no  official  estimates 
of  capacity.  The  New  York  Times  and 
Wall  Street  Journal  make  their  own 
estimates,  but  even  these  estimates, 
which  recently  put  capacity  at  about  170 
million  tons  annually,  may  be  Inaccu- 
rate. In  1966  with  new  oxygen  capacity 
the  steel  Industry  produced  130  million 
tons  of  crude  steel.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  could  be  said  to  be  un- 
u.sed  capacity.  But  how  much  of  this 
unused  capacity  Is  economically  usable 
cap>acity  Is  unknown. 

COMPUTERIZATION — AMERICA'S       TXCHNOLOOICAL 
TRUMP  CARD  IS  APPLIED  TO  STEKL 

Europe  fears  America's  competence  in 
computerization.  Naturally  this  Is  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  computer 
techniques  to  Industry.  Where  European 
and  even  Japanese  Industry  has  not  be- 
gun, or  is  only  begliming  to  use  comput- 
ers in  steel  production,  American  steel 
producers  are  way  out  ahead.  Entire 
plants  have  been  "computerized"  to  the 
extent  that  formerly  delicate  hand  oper- 
ations can  be  done  without  fault.  Japan 
is  equally  advanced  in  computerization. 

PELUrrlZATION 

An  Important  American  technological 
development  In  the  1950's  was  develop- 
ment of  the  "pelletlzatlon"  technique  to 
make  weakening  American  iron  ores 
usable.  But  it  was  quickly  found  that 
pelletlzatlon  was  applicable  to  richer  ores 


as  well,  and  that  pelletlzatlon  of  Iron  ore 
before  melting  it  results  in  much  greater 
efficiency.  The  rough-surfaced  marble- 
ized  ore  pellets  pack  well  in  the  furnaces 
and  mix  with  other  materials.  Their 
rough  surface  makes  them  melt  more 
quickly  and  less  coke  is  required.  The 
outcome  Is  vastly  Increased  production 
from  the  same  furnaces. 

American  pelletlzlng  technology  is  now 
being  used  in  ore  fields  around  the  world, 
thereby  decreasing  the  shipping  costs  of 
the  ore. 

CONTINTJOTTS  CASTING  THE   BIGGEST   BONANZA 

Continuous  casting  is  a  process  by 
which  the  molten  steel  is  poured  from 
huge  vat  Into  a  timdlsh,  from  which  it 
flows  directly  Into  special  forms  to  make 
a  long  slab  about  12  inches  thick,  which 
can  then  be  rolled  into  sheets.  McLouth 
Steel  Corp.  announced  earlier  this  year 
that  it  has  so  perfected  the  CC  technique 
that  it  could  shortly  promise  production 
of  high  enough  finish  CC  steel  for  use 
in  auto  bodies.  Several  auto  manufactur- 
ers have  indicated  their  interest  in  using 
this  steel.  Continuous  casting  eliminates 
five  stages  in  traditional  steelmaking 
procedures,  promises  large  savings  and 
increased  efficiency.  Continuous  casting 
capacity  is  now  being  installed,  accord- 
ing to  industry  specialists,  very  rapidly. 

The  above  data  present  a  picture  of 
an  industry  not  suffering  disruption 
from  import  competition  but  an  industry 
on  the  verge  of  technological  revolution 
of  imusual  depth.  These  data  also  sug- 
gest that  the  Industry's  problems  with 
imports,  and  with  exports,  derive  from 
traditional  industry  pricing  practices. 
Were  the  Industry  willing  to  compete 
more  directly  in  price  terms  with  im- 
ports there  might  well  be  fewer  imports 
In  1067. 

But  the  industry's  complaints  about 
possible  imfalr  foreign  export  promotion 
practices  deserve  special  attention,  and 
serious  attention. 

THE      PROBLEMS      POSED      BT      POSSIBLE      UNrAIR 

coMprrmoN 

I  have  dealt  with  several  of  the  rea- 
sons why  imported  steel  mill  products 
have  been  used  in  larger  and  larger 
quantity  in  the  past  10  years.  Some  of 
the  reasons  was  the  effect  of  strikes  in 
creating  uncertainty  about  supplies. 
Part  of  the  reason  may  be  the  vmwilling- 
ness  of  UJS.  firms  to  price  more  competi- 
tively. But  another  reason  may  be  that 
foreign  steel  products  are  subsidized — 
that  they  are  sold  here  under  conditions 
of  unfair  competition.  And  if  the  im- 
ported steel  competes  "unfairly,"  then 
the  industry  has  got  justified  com- 
plaints. 

Steel  industry  spokesmen  stress  the 
idea  of  unfair  competition.  But  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  concerted 
effort  to  document  in  thorough  detail 
Instances  of  unfair  competition,  instead 
there  are  some  notable  cases  where  the 
industry  supported  perhaps  shortsight- 
ed attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
unfair  competition.  In  doing  so  It  took 
what  might  be  called  a  shotgun  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  This  was  the 
approach  of  the  industry  before  the  in- 
dustrywide decision  to  request  that  Con- 
gress enact  some  special  import 
surcharge  or  levy,  in  the  words  of  Chair- 
man Worthlngton,  "so  as  to  narrow  the 


price  differential  and  create  a  climate  of 
more  equitable  competition  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  producers  who  seek 
a  share  of  the  U.S.  market." 

ANTIDUMPING.     8PECIA1,     MARKETING,     AND     BUT 
AMERICAN  REQtTIREMENTS 

The  shotgun  approach  was  marked  by 
attempts  to  enact  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  which 
would  have  had  a  restrictive  effect  at  a 
time  when  an  international  solution  to 
the  problem  seemed  the  wisest  course. 
Another  was  the  effort  to  enact,  in  the 
89th  Congress,  a  bill,  H.R.  6775,  to  re- 
quire users  of  steel  used  in  making  con- 
tainers to  mark  the  finished  containers 
so  as  to  indicate  the  national  origin  of 
the  steel.  Another -in  a  perennial  series 
of  special  marking  bills,  HJl.  6775  could 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  processors 
of  steel  not  affiliated  with  U.S.  steel 
manufacturers  change  inventory  prac- 
tices and  go  to  special  lengths  to  mark 
the  finished  product.  The  result  could 
have  been  an  effective  "other  than  tar- 
iff" barrier  to  trade. 

Another  demonstration  of  this  shot- 
gun approach  are  efforts  to  insist  that 
local  governments  apply  "buy  Ameri- 
can" rules  to  their  materials  purchases. 
A  recent  example  is  the  case  where  a 
Los  Angeles  County  superior  court  judge 
denied  a  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  request 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  that  would 
have  prevented  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power  from  award- 
ing a  steel  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
a  firm  offering  Japanese  steel. 

While  such  shotgim  efforts  may  still 
be  made,  the  focus  of  steel  industry  dis- 
content is  now  on  imports  per  se.  And, 
even  though  the  guts  of  foreign  competi- 
tiveness may  simply  be  greater  efficiency, 
the  argument  of  unfair  competition  is 
an  important  one,  and  there  are  certain 
examples  of  such  practices  which  give 
cause  for  concern,  and  perhaps  for  in- 
ternational action. 

ANTIDUMPING    AND    COUNTERVAILING    DUTltS 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  and  the 
countervailing  duty  provision  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930  are  two  principal  means 
of  recourse  against  unfair  competitive 
practices.  Another  is  section  337  of  the 
Tariff  Act  which,  though  seldom  used. 
gives  the  President  power  to  embargo  im- 
ports that  are  sold  under  unfair  or  anti- 
competitive conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

A  big  step  forward  has  now  been  taken 
through  the  negotiation  of  an  antidump- 
ing code,  an  international  agreement  es- 
tablishing an  agreed  definition  of  what 
constitutes  dumping,  the  kinds  of  action 
taken  to  stop  dumping,  and  the  proce- 
dures that  must  be  used  in  taking  such 
action. 

The  antidumping  agreement  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  longer  discussion  in  an- 
other speech,  but  it  is  worth  noting  here 
that  the  anti-dumping  agreement  holds 
certain  real  advantages  for  the  United 
States  and  for  other  countries.  For  the 
United  States  it  means  that  the  Cana- 
dians and  all  other  signatories  must  find 
injury  before  applying  dumping  duties. 
It  means  that  Americans  can  sell  in  for- 
eign markets  at  prices  lower  than  their 
home  market  prices  in  order  to  meet  the 
prices  of  foreign  competitors,  without 
being  slapped  with  a  dumping  duty.   The 
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antktamplng  mgreement  will  kllow  price 
•oiapctttton  twt  no  cutthroat  or  unfair 
prte*  eompeatlon.  At  the  same  time  the 
antidumping  atreemeiit  will  bring 
gnmttf  apeedtd  up  dumping  Investiga- 
tions In  the  United  SUtes  so  that  dam- 
aging dumped  imports  can  be  more 
quickly  penalised  with  a  dumping  duty. 

The  chief  defense  against  subsidized 
Impotti  Is  the  countervailing  duty  pro- 
▼lalon  of  section  303  of  the  1930  Tariff 
Act.  Though  not  in  conformity  with  the 
Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  which  requires  a  finding  of  injury 
trotu  the  subsidized  imports  before  a 
ceantervalllng  duty  can  be  Imposed,  the 
UjB.  law  preceded  the  QATT  and  there- 
fere  la  Immune  under  the  OATT's 
"grandfather  clause."  There  Is  now  a 
definite  Indication  that  a  oountervailing 
duty  will  be  imposed  on  imported  steel 
towcn  from  Italy,  which  will  be  an- 
nonneed  qtilte  soon.  This  Is  an  encourag- 
ing gign  that  the  UjS.  countervailing  duty 
provWoo  Is  an  effective  device.  When 
Juaitmed,  it  should  be  uaed  fuUy.  And  it  Is 
the  remonslbllity  of  American  steel  flrms 
to  bring  siKh  cases  to  the  attention  of 
their  governments,  to  document  them,  to 
preee  them  to  conclusion.  I  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  my  willingness  to 
take  up  the  subsidy  Issue  in  Oeneva  or 
anywhere  else.  I  repeat  that  assurance 
here  and  am  willing  to  discuss  these 
proUems  with  industry  representatives 
whenever  they  like. 

I  ahottld  point  out  that  the  subsidy 
lasue  Is  a  two-way  street.  Europeans 
dalm  that  American  industry  also  is  sub- 
■httawrt,  and  they  point  to  the  Investment 
tax  credit  as  an  element  of  subsidy  that 
!■  aoi  availaUe  to  European  firms,  al- 
though there  are  special  tax  incentives 
fai  Surosie  alao,  as  I  mentioned  above  in 
the  eeetlan  on  the  technology  gap. 
TKS  Buauriioif  or  kusopsam  ocmu.  aits  vtskl 

MAXKZTS 

Conditions  in  the  steel  Industries  of 
Europe  and  Oreat  Britain  make  D.S.  steel 
Industry  look  like  a  very  healthy  hypo- 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe 
In  Britain  there  are  fimdamcntal 
I  of  corporate  organization,  over- 
r,  weakening  demand,  and  oostly 
■■r  wahrrlals  supplies  that  have  caused 
aaatm  very  deep  concern. 

These  problems  have  become  so  se- 
rtoue  as  to  overwhelm  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community— ECSC — Itself. 
The  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  formed 
In  1951  by  the  six  countries  who  later 
created  the  Common  Market,  was  a  first 
stepping  stone  toward  European  inte- 
gration. When  the  EEC  was  formed  it 
was  Intenctod  that  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  along  with  Euratom,  be- 
come a  part  of  the  larger  Community. 
This  plan  for  the  "merger  of  the  execu- 
tives," as  It  Is  called,  was  from  1963  to 


1985  a  major  Issue  at  contention  among 
the  Six.  When  the  decisions  were  made 
how  to  meld  the  three  executives,  the 
crisis  In  the  Community  beginning  June 
30,  1965,  created  new  obettacles  that  still 
remain  unresolved.  The  result  Is  that 
ECSC  is  now  rather  an  Institution  with- 
out purpose.  The  rude  shocks  to  steel 
production  in  the  Six  In  1966  are  truly 
a  test  of  its  tenacity. 

Nor  do  solutions  to  these  problems 
appear  to  be  In  sight.  One  result  has 
been  that  ECSC  has  proposed  a  world 
steel  conference  and  has  been  Joined  by 
the  British  Labor  Oovernment  Minister 
for  Power,  the  new  mogul  of  Britain's 
nationalized  steel  industry,  Mr.  Richard 
Marsh.  He  proposed  to  the  Brltaln- 
ECSC  Council  of  Association  In  February 
that  there  be  a  world  conference  on  steel 
in  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
world  steel  'overcapacity."  It  will  be 
well  to  look  into  some  of  the  problems 
of  European  steel,  for  they  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  Kennedy  round  steel 
negotiations,  and  on  free  world  eco- 
nomic activity. 

rmoBLMMs  or  cobpokats  okganbatiow 

The  steel  industries  of  the  Six  are  com- 
posed of  small-  and  medium-size  firms 
organized  on  exclusively  national  lines, 
usually  located  in  Inland  areas  away 
from  the  water  where  the  world's  cheap- 
est supplies  of  coal  and  ore  can  be  landed 
efficiently. 

Comparisons  of  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration of  the  steel  Industries  in  the 
'ECSC,  Britain.  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  tell  an  Important  story  about  the 
organization  of  European  steel  Industry. 
In  the  ECSC  the  percent  of  total  steel 
production  produced  by  companies  that 
are  large  enough  to  produce  more  than 
6  million  tons  a  year  Ls  only  5  percent.  In 
Britain  no  firms  produce  over  «  million 
tons,  but  In  the  United  States  about  80 
percent  of  production  Is  by  such  firms. 
In  ECSC  the  median  firm  puts  out  2  to 
4  million  tons,  bxit  in  the  United  States 
less  than  3  percent  of  production  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  firms  of  that  size.  In 
Britain  almost  45  percent  of  production 
Is  by  such  small  firms,  and  in  Japan  only 
about  30  percent. 

The  meaning  of  these  statistics  Is  that 
small  European  and  British  production 
units  are  not  equipped  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  a  market  increasingly  open  to 
oompetltlon  from  larger  units.  Thus 
there  has  been  a  trend  toward  merger 
of  national  steel  companies,  but  not 
tran&natlonal  mergers. 

Production  can  become  much  more  ef- 
ficient within  the  existing  limits  of  loca- 
tion and  raw  material  supply  if  the  econ- 
omies of  large-scale  production  and  sus- 
tained production  runs  of  single  Items 
can  be  achieved.  But  relocation  of  plants 
in   port    areas    to    take    advantage    at 


cheaper   supplies   will   be   a   long-term 
trend. 

Behind  these  Important  structural 
problems  is  the  problem  of  overcapacity 
and  decaying  price  levels.  In  the  ECSC 
production  has  fallen  and  so  have  prices. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  prices  have  held 
but  production  has  fallen  10  percent  from 
27.4  million  tons  in  1965  to  24.3  million 
tons  In  1966,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  a 
2-  or  3-year  period  when  British  steel 
production  and  even  exports  were  sub- 
stantial. 

FACTS     OF     WOKLD     mODTJCTION :      OVIRCAPACTTT 

Estimates  of  utillzable  capacity  are 
difficult  at  best  to  make  accurately  but 
it  Is  worth  trying  to  gauge  the  extent  of 
world  capacity  and  production  as  an 
indication  of  the  present  condition  of 
world  steel  industry.  Prom  1955  to  1960 
world  capacity  Increased  16  million  tons 
each  year — except  In  Communist  China 
and  the  United  States.  Since  1960  the 
total  Increase  of  capacity  has  been  23 
million  tons  a  year.  This  quantatlve  in- 
crease has  resulted  in  falling  world 
prices. 

Community  steelmaklng  capacity  has 
Increased  along  with  world  capacity. 
The  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
estimates  that  the  percentage  of  Its  ca- 
pacity used  since  1960  Is  as  follows: 

Percent 
- - 98 
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83 

90 
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At  the  same  time  that  capacity  has  in- 
creased. Community  production  and  sales 
have  leveled.  The  following  table  shows 
the  rates  at  which  crude  steel  production 
has  Increased  In  the  ECSC  as  opposed 
to  Its  increase  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
In  1962  ECSC  production  was  82.9  mil- 
lion tons,  in  1965  It  was  85.9  million  tons. 
and  In  1966  85.1  million  tons,  a  decrease 
from  1966  of  1  percent. 

By  comparison,  ECSC  estimates  of  US 
Ingot  production  Increased  from  118  mil- 
lion tons  In  1964  to  122.5  million  tons  in 
1965,  to  124.7  minion  tons  in  1966,  an 
Increase  from  1965  to  1966  ot  1.8  per- 
cent. But  British  production  fell  10  per- 
cent from  1965  to  1966,  from  27.4  to 
24.7  million  tons.  Japan's  production  has 
Increased  from  39.8  million  tons  In  1964. 
to  41.1  million  tons  In  1966.  to  47.7  mil- 
lion tons  In  1966,  an  Increase  of  16  per- 
cent from  1965  to  1966. 

In  terms  of  market  shares,  the  United 
States  led  with  27  percent  of  world  pro- 
duction, Soviet  Union  21.1  percent,  ECSC 
18.6  percent  and  Japan  10.4  percent. 

The  table  of  world  production  referred 
to  above  follows : 
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Country 

Thousands  of  metric  tons 
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1965 

Percent  of  world  steel  production 
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Source:  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  Yearbook  196P,  table  28. 


PRICE  DROPS  AFFECT  PROFTTS  AND  If  ODERKTZATION 

The  tendency  toward  lower  prices  in 
the  Community  was  caused  by  the  excess 
of  supply  over  demand.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting it  back,  producers  tried  to  maintain 
output  at  former  levels  in  order  to  break 
even  If  possible.  Thus  in  the  Community 
there  has  been  a  deterioration  of  prices 
which  finds  its  equal  in  no  other  major 
producing  area.  This  internal  trend  is 
reinforced  by  world  price  trends.  The 
price  effect  has  endangered  moderniza- 
tion programs  which  are  needed  now 
more  than  ever,  risking  a  decline  as  com- 
pared to  other  producers.  In  comparison 
with  European  and  British  steel,  U.S. 
steel  has  a  healthy  present  and  an  excel- 
lent future. 

CAUSE DETERIORATION  OF  DEMAND  IN  EXTXXNAI. 

MARKETS 

European  steelmen  tend  to  lay  their 
capacity-production  woes  at  the  door- 
step of  competition  from  other  coun- 
tries in  third  markets.  In  1964  total  Com- 
munity exports  were  12.8  million  tons,  in 
1965  17.1  million  tons.  But  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1966  exports  declined  roughly 
10  percent  compared  to  the  first  9  months 
of  1965.  In  the  opinion  of  a  recent  visitor 
to  my  ofBce,  an  official  familiar  with  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
the  greatest  problem  Is  the  upsurge  of 
Japanese  steel  exports,  and  Increased 
production  In  countries  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  This  new  output  has  closed 
some  of  Europe's  traditional  markets. 
The  result  was  that  Belgimn  and  Luxem- 
bourg, hit  the  hardest,  diverted  millions 
of  tons  into  Europe:  according  to  the 
Economist  of  February  4,  page  430,  "the 
proportion  of — Benelux — sales  going  to 
ECSC  partners  has  risen  from  25  percent 
in  1953  to  46  percent  last  year."  This 
extra  steel  supply  in  Europe  was  enough 
to  have  serious  price  effects. 

COAL — A   THROTTLED    AMERICAN    EXPORT A   BUR- 
DEN ON  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIES 

A  key  element  in  the  troubled  world 
of  European  steel  is  coking  coal:  Its 
availability  and  cost.  Essentially,  even 
the  most  efficient  European  coal  produc- 
tion is  more  costly  than  American  coal 
delivered  at  steel  plants  in  Europe.  High- 
priced  coal  mined  inefficiently  has  been 
a  major  economic  problem  since  the  war, 
and  to  deal  with  it  European  govern- 
ments have  attempted  to  phase  out  their 
own  coal  production  and  retrain  miners. 
But  domestic  coal  markets  must  be  pro- 
tected in  order  to  sell  even  their  most 
efficiently     produced     coal.     Otherwise 


cheap  U.S.  coal  would  likely  dominate 
European  markets. 

Thus  Great  Britain  and  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Community  except  Italy  and 
Luxembourg  maintain  quota  and  other 
barriers  against  U.S.  coal.  France  has 
state  trading  through  a  state  agency 
called  ATIC,  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands has  licensing  restrictions,  Ger- 
many has  a  tariff  quota  of  20  marks  per 
ton  on  quantities  Imported  after  6  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  and  a  unique  provision 
that,  south  of  the  central  Mittelland 
Canal,  no  Imported  coal  at  all  can  be  sold. 
The  hooker  is  that  the  great  German 
coal-consuming  industrial  complex  lies 
below  the  Mittelland  Canal.  Thus  the 
vast  bulk  of  German  coal  consumption 
is  entirely  arrogated  to  inefficient  Ger- 
man mines.  Dr.  Fritz  Berg,  president  of 
the  Bundesverband  der  Deutschen  Indus- 
tries, said  in  a  speech  at  the  National 
Press  Club  In  Washington  last  year  that 
Germany  would  not  abandon  its  coal 
production  because  the  historic  strength 
of  German  industry  rested  on  a  united 
coal  and  steel  complex.  The  result  of  the 
German  Mittelland  restriction  is  that  we 
sell  nothing  but  boiler  fuel  to  West  Ger- 
many in  the  amount — In  1965 — of  only  5 
million  metric  tons. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  exists  an 
absolute  embsogo  on  imported  coal.  But 
In  Italy,  which  in  the  last  several  years 
has  developed  a  highly  efficient  steel  in- 
dustry located  along  the  coast,  there  are 
no  restrictions.  Having  no  domestic  coal 
production,  the  Italians  are  happy  to  buy 
as  much  cheap  American  coal  as  they 
need.  As  a  result  of  their  waterfront 
locations,  new  plant,  and  access  to 
cheaper  coking  cosQ,  Italian  steel  pro- 
duction has.  It  is  reported,  become  the 
most  efficient  in  Europe. 

HIGH     COST     COAL     MEANS     LOWER     DEMAND 

In  spite  of  protection  from  Imports, 
the  high  cost  of  European-mined  coal 
has  resulted  in  a  drop  in  demand  partly 
caused  by  a  shift  to  petroleum.  There- 
fore, in  spite  of  tight  production  controls, 
stocks  have  Increased  in  1966  and  early 
1967  to  about  50  million  tons,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  the  Community's  annual  pro- 
duction. At  this  rate.  It  would  seem  that 
1967  will  be  a  year  of  shakedown  even  for 
highly  protected  French  coal  production. 

WHAT  SOLUTION  rOR  OLD  AOE  OF  EUROPEAN 
COAL? 

In  coal  the  role  of  the  ECSC  is  even 
weaker  than  in  the  area  of  steel.  Its  job 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  geriatric 


nurse — it  does  little  more  than  furmel 
cash  into  an  aged  industry  to  help  pay 
the  cost  of  retraining  and  resettling  min- 
ers. The  solutions  here  will  be  national 
solutions,  but  the  national  solutions  do 
not  appear  to  be.  In  economic  terms,  the 
correct  ones.  The  Six  have  created  a  $22 
million  subsidy  fund  for  coal  that  will 
be  contributed  to  by  each  member  of  the 
Six,  but  the  primary  beneficiary  of  which 
will  be  German  coal. 

STEEL    PRODUtTTIOir    SHARING AN    ABORTIVE 

COMMUNITT    SOLUTION? 

Addressing  Itself  to  problems  of  steel 
production,  the  high  authority  of  the 
Community  has  proposed  a  system 
whereby  production  goals  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  producers.  Thus  in  De- 
cember the  ECSC  published  as  a  guide 
to  industry  its  steel  production  forecasts 
broken  down  by  products  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1967.  The  high  authority's 
thesis  is  that  overcapacity  is  not  so  seri- 
ous that  firms  cannot  break  even,  but 
that  present  price  levels  make  It  more 
difficult  to  do  so  and  still  carry  high 
amortization  costs  of  newly  Installed 
plant  and  costs  of  continuing  moderni- 
zation. The  high  authority  therefore 
argues  that  only  slight  curtailment  In 
production  will  be  adequate  to  raise 
prices  and  restore  "order"  in  the  market. 
Thus  the  high  authority  estimates  that 
output  should  be  1.25  million  tons  lower 
than  during  the  first  quarter  of  1966 
According  to  the  Economist  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1966,  page  1275: 

The  forecast  U  really  an  expression  of  a 
forlorn  hope  that  the  producers  themselves 
will  limit  their  output.  Looking  further 
ahead,  to  the  end  of  next  year,  the  High 
Authority  "forecasts"  that  total  steel  pro- 
duction In  the  cornmunity  will  be  down  1 
million  tons  to  84.3  milLion  tons  in  1967, 
assuming  a  fall  in  exports  of  1.5  million 
tons,  and  a  run-down  in  stocks  of  700,000 
tons.  This  Implies  that  the  European  steel 
Indiistry  will  be  working  next  year  at  under 
75%  capacity,  Its  lowest  level  ever,  with  the 
German     producers    operating    little    above 

The  alternative  to  such  self-discipline 
is  a  scheme  of  production  quotas,  but 
even  this  course  of  action  is  considered 
doubtful,  because  it  would  have  to  favor 
the  more  efficient  producers,  especially 
new  capacity  in  Italy.  It  would  there- 
fore not  be  acceptable  to  less  efficient 
Belgium  and  could  not  therefore  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Six. 

The  Issue  remains  undecided.  The 
problem  is  that  the  High  Authority  has 
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too  little  influence  and  no  power.  In  the 
iiMuiwhlle,  the  French  have  been  Inslst- 
iJig  on  aome  type  of  intracommunlty 
controls  to  protect  their  still  good  do- 
meatle  markets  from  "cutthroat"  com- 
petition from  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Accession  to  the  French  demand,  it  Is 
said,  might  mean  a  final  crippling  blow 
to  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

BUaurSAM     PKTVATC    tNOtTSTST    BaPONDS    U< 
THAOmONAL    WAT 

While  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
itself  cannot  seem  to  mobilize  to  take 
effective  steps  to  ease  the  crisis,  the  prl- 
Tate  industry  has  attempted  some  solu- 
tk)na  alons  what  appear  to  be  rather 
traditional  lines. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 4  Economist  cited  above  summar- 
izes this  activity  Instructively: 

Cartala  are  tbe  steelman'B  traditional  an- 
swer to  a  competitive  situation  that  he  does 
not  like.  The  trouble  la  that  in  bad  times 
they  only  work  for  apeclal  products,  where 
it  U  relatively  eaay  to  control  tbe  market 
Belle  have  been  and  still  are  the  subject  of 
dleerete  conlerences  in  big  hotels  In  London. 
Parte  and  Dusaeldorf  since  before  the  first 
world  war.  Building  a  railway  U  usually  a 
big  deal,  so  the  matter  la  relatively  simple 
to  iwUce  by  the  Paris  Club,  as  the  cartel  Is 
called. 

Anyway,  since  they  might  be  liable  for 
clsklma  from  relatlvea  of  rail  crash  victims 
U  bad  rails  got  sold,  the  rallmakera  wanted 
to  maintain  direct  contact  with  tbe  users. 
Safety  standards  have  offered  poeslbUltles 
for  cartel  action  In  other  kinds  of  steel 
•hlp'a  platea.  for  Instance,  where  ahlpbulld- 
era  normally  Inslot  that  their  plate  should  be 
delivered  with  a  certificate  of  quality  from 
Uoyda  or  Norsk  Veritas  or  some  other  cer- 
tifying agency.  Tbe  tube  cartel  organized 
by  tbe  Americans,  sanctioned  by  the  Amer- 
ican Petrolexim  Institute  stamp  of  quality. 
baa  also  been  fairly  effective. 

More  unlikely  arrangements  have  sur- 
vived: for  galvanized  sheeting,  for  example, 
Wbere  former  French  colonial  possessions  In 
Went  Africa  are  still  quoted  4  or  S  p>ounds 
st«rUng  more  than  their  ez-Brltlsh  neigh- 
bours down  tbe  coast.  Recently  the  Japanese 
bave  knocked  holes  in  a  lot  of  theee  arrange- 
mente — which  la  a  contributory  factor  In  the 
present  crisis.  But  the  big  mass  of  unspeclal- 
laed  products — heavy  plates  and  sections,  re- 
inforcing rods — have  always  been  hard  or 
Impoaatble  to  control  in  bad  times.  The 
Bntlab  Industry's  domestic  price  arrange- 
ments bave  lasted  better  tban  the  Conti- 
nentals although  the  Heavy  Steels  restrictive 
practices  court  decision  In  1964  made  them 
Illegal,  tacit  understanding  survived  until 
recently. 

SOMS    NATIONAL   RESPONSES 

In  the  absence  of  effective  Community 
action,  in  the  context  of  the  failure  of 
cartels  to  "stabilize"  markets,  national 
Kovemments  have  taken  certain  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  the  present  steel  dis- 
ruption. Most  notable  of  these  Is  the 
system  of  Oerman  sales  agencies. 

The  Qermans  proposed  over  a  year  ago 
a  method  of  selling  steel  products  called 
a  "carousel."  Under  this  system  a  central 
aceney  would  portion  out  orders  to  in- 
dusMes  with  the  capacity  ready  to  pro- 
duce them.  But  the  system  never  got  off 
the  cround.  Then  last  August  the  Ger- 
mans announced  the  creation  of  four 
selling  agencies.  Individual  companies 
can  now  no  longer  deal  directly  with  cus- 
tomera.  Instead,  they  receive  orders 
through  the  selling  agency  to  which 
tbey  belong.  If  the  system  works.  Its  ef- 


fect will  be  to  rationalize  production. 
Heretofore,  because  of  the  modest  size  of 
most  steel  firms,  it  was  not  possible  to 
manufacture  a  single  item  continuously. 
Production  had  to  be  opened  and  closed 
as  orders  were  placed  and  completed. 
The  sales  office  will  attempt  to  keep 
single  plants  busy  manufacturing  a  few 
products  all  the  time,  thus  cutting  costs. 
In  France,  National  Government  action 
has  taken  the  form  of  highly  subsidized 
loans  to  steel  companies  to  allow  them  to 
continue  with  modernization  in  time  of 
low  profits. 

WHAT    GOOD     COVU)     A     WORLD     STEEL 
CONPEaEMCE    DO? 

In  their  desperation  to  find  some  way 
to  do  something  about  their  problem,  the 
British  and  the  Community  have  sug- 
gested a  World  Steel  Conference.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  endorsement  of  the 
plan  by  the  US  steel  Industry  The  key 
to  a  successful  conference  would  of 
course  be  Japan,  without  whom  it  would 
be  futile. 

As  explained  to  me  by  European  steel 
experts,  the  World  Steel  Conference 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fair 
rules  of  competition  In  world  steel  trade. 
There  Is  a  cautious  allegation  made  in 
such  discussions  that  the  Japanese  may 
be  using  unfair  selling  practices. 

Americans  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
have  indicated  suspicion  of  a  world  con- 
ference In  the  absence  of  any  proof  that 
the  Japanese  are  competing  unfairly, 
what  would  be  the  goal  of  such  a  con- 
ference? The  implication  from  my  dis- 
cussions Is  clear  that  European  industry 
would  like  some  sort  of  meaningful 
voluntary  controls  on  Japanese  steel  ex- 
ports A  world  steel  conference  to  ex- 
amine the  conditions  of  world  production 
and  trade  and  to  set  rules  of  competitive 
practice  would  seem  useful  If  It  were  en- 
tered strictly  in  this  light,  it  might  be 
very  useful  indeed,  as  a  step  toward 
"harmonization"  not  only  of  tariffs  but 
of  regulations  prohibiting  all  kinds  of 
restrictive  business  practices.  But  If  the 
world  conference  were  called  with  the 
subjective  motive  of  simply  twisting  the 
arms  of  third  country  suppliers  including 
the  Japanese,  then  the  DjB.  Government 
should  not  assist  at  such  a  conference. 

IK'Mt    AND   STEEL    NECOTTATtONS    IN   THE 
KENNEDY    ROCNO 

The  steel  sector  negotiations  opened  in 
earnest  last  May  4  In  Geneva  and  have 
been  thwarted  most  of  the  time  since  on 
several  key  problems  that  emerged  at  the 
outset.  These  problems  are:  unification 
of  the  steel  tariff  rates  of  the  members 
of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity; tariff  reduction  and  perhaps 
"harmonization"  of  the  tariffs  of  all  the 
major  steel  trading  countries;  the  prob- 
lem of  the  1958  BrttLsh-ECSC  bilateral 
tariff  deal  and  the  nationalization  of  the 
British  steel  Industry 

The  participants  In  these  negotia- 
tions are  Austria.  Sweden.  Japan,  the  .six 
EEC  members,  the  Unit<'d  Kingdom  and 
United  States  Au.stria,  Sweden,  and  Ja- 
pan are  particularly  Interested  in  obtain- 
ing tariff  cuts  As  I  explained  above,  the 
U.S.  Interest  If  it  cannot  obtain  reciproc- 
ity In  the  steel  mill  products  sector  itself 
IS  to  obtain  at  minimum  other  Important 
advantages. 


In  my  report  to  Congress  on  the  Ken- 
nedy round  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, voliune  112,  part  10.  pages  11859- 
11860.  I  explained  in  detail  some  of  the 
mechanical  problems  of  the  negotiation.'?, 
including  the  problem  of  how  the  ECSC 
and  the  EEC  negotiate  on  steel  tariffs 
Because  ECSC  and  the  EEC  have  jurLs- 
diction  over  different  steel  tariff  items. 
both  EX:SC  and  EEC  are  represented  In 
steel  negotiations. 

Therefore,  a  primary  objective  of  the 
ECSC  In  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions is  to  unify  its  own  tariff  rates  to 
achieve  a  CXT  and  to  achieve  the  long- 
standing objective  of  a  common  external 
tariff.  Thus  the  ECSC  as  an  organiza- 
tion has  a  distinct  Interest  In  conclud- 
ing negotiations.  But  the  steel  negotia- 
tions have  been  complicated  by  a  tactical 
maneuver  on  the  part  of  the  ECSC  which 
from  the  outset  has  created  difficulties 
and  has  modified  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining linear  50-percent  cuts. 

The  ECSC-EEC  strategy  was  to  choose 
as  the  base  from  which  to  bargain  an 
average  level  of  tariff  rates  of  about  14 
percent  and  to  offer  a  50-p>ercent  cut  in 
this  rate,  which  would  result  in  a  rate 
of  about  7  percent.  The  14-percent  rate 
was  the  legal  rate  In  January  1964  but 
the  effective  rate  was  7  percent.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1964.  however,  the  ECSC  unilat- 
erally and  "temporarily"  increased  the 
effective  rate  from  7  to  9  percent,  where 
it  remains.  The  United  States  and  oth- 
ers, especially  Japan,  have  insisted  that 
the  January  1964  average  effective  rate 
of  7  percent  be  the  base  for  the  50-per- 
cent cut.  The  trade  negotiations  had.  of 
course,  been  well  underway  at  that  time 
Our  position  was  that  the  offer  particu- 
larly of  the  ECSC  would  have  to  be  im- 
proved, though  the  offers  of  the  EEC 
were  on  the  whole  acceptable. 

ECSC  recently  offered  to  cut  its  effec- 
tive rates  to  an  average  level  appreciably 
below  7  percent.  This  is  far  from  a  50- 
percent  cut  but,  given  the  history  of  the 
ECSC  bargaining  position,  has  meanintr 
It  would  mean  a  definitive  binding  of  an 
effective  set  of  rates.  At  the  same  time 
the  offer  is  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
tmify  the  rates  of  ECSC  members.  It 
also  would  be  the  basis  for  the  harmoni- 
zation of  other  nations'  rates  around 
the  same  level. 

■ELUCTANT    ALBION 

The  position  of  the  United  Kingdom 
throughout  the  steel  sector  negotiations 
has  been  somewhat  ambivalent.  On  the 
whole  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and 
forthcoming  of  the  Kennedy  round  par-  _ 
tlclpants,  the  British  position  in  the  stC(  1 ' 
sector  talks  has  been  strongly  Influenccti 
by  two  factors,  the  long  anticipation  and 
then  the  fact  of  nationalization  of  It.s 
steel  Industry,  and  the  problems  remaln- 
m«  from  the  1958  United  Kingdom-ECSC 
bilateral  tariff  reduction,  described 
above. 

Part  of  the  United  Klngdom-ECSC 
agreement  was  that  rates  would  not  be 
raised  without  consultation.  Britain 
claims  ECSC  did  not  consult  it  before 
raising  its  effective  rate  to  9  percent  i!i 
February  1964.  Thus  Britain  claims 
that  it  cannot  in  conscience  pay  again 
for  a  tariff  cut  that  it  already  paid  for 
In  response,  the  ECSC  says  this  increase 
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from  7  to  9  percent  was  no  worse  than 
the  British  15  percent  balance-of -pay- 
ments tariff  surcharge  of  1964.  The 
British  position  was  also  weakened  some- 
what because  its  effective  average  rate 
is  about  15  percent,  and  that  in  1964 
and  1965  it  exported  a  fair  amount  of 
stoel  to  the  Six. 

There  is  now  some  Indication  that 
Britain  may  be  willing  to  recognize  that 
the  new  ECSC  offer  has  trade  meaning 
and  that  it  will  make  an  offer. 

It  is  considered  by  many  that  the 
British  position  is  dictated  by  the  pres- 
ent state  of  disorganization  of  its  steel 
industry,  now  only  in  the  first  stages  of 
reorientation  of  management  and  policy 
under  national  ownership.  Prom  one 
point  of  view  it  would  seem  that  the  na- 
tionization  of  British  steel  would  be  an 
ideal  opportunity  to  open  that  Industry 
to  the  forces  of  greater  competition  by 
lowering  tariffs.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  there  Is  hesitation  to  add  another 
element  of  uncertainty  and  change  in  the 
present  situation  is  also  understandable. 

BOMS  KUUCXNTS  OF  NEGOTIATIMa  ST>^TXOT 

To  break  the  deadlock  that  became 
apparent  tn  May  1966,  UJ3.  negotiators 
proposed  a  "targeting"  approach.  Tar- 
geting was  a  way  of  pursuing  negotia- 
tions pragmatically  outside  a  linear 
negotiating  plan.  Targeting  seemed  to 
be  a  good  approach.  It  allowed  the 
ECSC  to  pursue  its  goal  to  unify  Its  mem- 
bers' tariff  rates  Into  a  common  external 
tariff,  and  it  would  also  permit  interna- 
tional harmonization  of  rates.  For  the 
United  States,  harmonization  of  rates  In 
the  imique  condition  of  steel  sector  has  a 
certain  appeal.  UJ3.  steel  rates  vary 
widely,  containing  extreme  highs  and 
lows,  but  averaging  about  10  percent 
It  could  therefore  be  in  our  interest  to 
agree  to  cut  some  of  our  higher  rates  to 
bring  them  more  into  line  with  an  aver- 
age tariff  level,  rather  than  to  stick  to  an 
approach  of  cutting  tariffs  across  the 
board  by  a  certain  fixed  percentage. 

CONCLUSION 

Sector  negotiations  have  been  the 
forum  for  extensive  exploration  of  the 
economics  of  certain  key  industries  for 
the  first  time  in  trade  negotiations.  The 
economics  of  the  world  steel  Industry 
ore  among  the  most  complex  of  any  sec- 
tor, and  the  negotiations  have  reflected 
these  complexities.  In  retrospect,  we  can 
conclude  that  the  sector  approach  to 
steel  negotiations  was  productive. 

The  steel  sector  negotiations  in  the 
Kennedy  round  have  been  a  useful 
means  of  dealing  with  the  economics  of 
the  world  steel  industry  in  Its  present 
stage  of  development.  Some  observers 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  conditions 
of  world  steel  production  will  be  the 
same.  But  the  next  several  years  will  be 
a  time  of  great  innovation  and  change, 
in  which  competitive  abilities  will  change 
significantly  as  a  result  of  constant  in- 
novation in  steelmaking  technology  and 
In  methods  of  distributing,  servicing,  fi- 
nancing the  sale  of  steel  and  managing 
steelmaking  enterprises. 

The  format  of  future  trade  negotia- 
tions will  be  shaped  to  deal  with  future 
economic  conditions.  They  will  proba- 
bly not  concern  themselves  so  much  with 


tariffs  but  with  other  rules  of  competi- 
tion and  they  will  therefore  be  directed 
to  putting  more  Into  focus  problems  of 
fairness  in  international  competition. 
Such  negotiations  will  be  based  on  the 
present  rules  in  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  will  develop 
the  role  of  GATT  in  applying  such  rules. 
And  QATT  will  continue  to  be  the  best 
forum  for  such  future  trade  talks. 
Hxxr  BscnoMs  or  kepost 
This  discussion  of  steel  concludes  the 
third  section  of  the  five-part  report  on 
the  Kermedy  roimd.  The  other  sections 
will  deal  with  the  remainder  of  the  In- 
dustry sectors — textiles,  chemicals,  alu- 
minum, and  pulp  and  paper — and  with 
antidumping  and  certain  patent  prob- 
lems. 


NATIONAL  ALCOHOLISM  CARE  AND 
CONTROL— A  MUST  FOR  THE 
NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hag  an]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  providkig  for  a  nation- 
wide program  to  combat  this  coim try's 
fourth  largest  health  hazard  and  one  of 
our  greatest  social  problems,  chronic 
alcoholism. 

On  February  27,  I  Introduced  similar 
pn^osed  legislation  restricted  solely  to 
tbe  problems  of  alcoholism  care  and  con- 
trol in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
bill  Is  now  pending  before  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee. 

•nie  District  of  Columbia  bill  wlU. 
hopefully,  serve  as  a  pilot  project  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  What  is  desper- 
ately needed,  however,  is  a  national  at- 
tack on  the  problems  of  chronic  aloo- 
hollsm — a  program  to  assist  our  commu- 
nities In  developing  their  own  programs 
to  control  alcoholism  and  to  care  for  its 
5  to  6  million  victims  across  the  Nation. 

Tbe  proposed  legislation  I  will  intro- 
duce provides  for  this  long-overdue  rec- 
ognition of  the  problem  of  chronic  alco- 
holism in  our  Nation  through  a  positive, 
workable  program. 

Because  of  Judicial  decisions  declaring 
alcoholism  to  be  a  disease,  not  a  crime, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  hundreds  of 
American  communities  will  find  it  nec- 
essary to  change  their  methods  for  deal- 
ing with  the  chronic  alcoholic.  It  is  not 
dlfflcult  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  na- 
tionwide crisis  this  will  trigger  in  our 
communlties  and  the  chaos  in  already 
overcrowded  public  health  facilities  and 
courts,  unless  Congress  enacts  legisla- 
tion to  meet  this  fast-developing  situa- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  the  chronic 
alcoholic  is  an  old  one — one  which  should 
have  been  acted  upon  much  earlier.  And 
the  United  States  actually  has  lagged 
behind  other  naticms  of  the  world  in 
coming  to  grips  with  this  challenge.  But 
the  recent  court  decisions  and  prospec- 
tive ones,  the  concern  of  health  officials, 
two  Presidential  commissions  and  vari- 
ous law-enforcement  and  legal  agen- 
cies— all  have  given  new  impetus  and  ur- 
gency to  the  need  for  action  against 
chronic  alcoholism. 


This  need  was  recognized  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  crime  message  to  Con- 
gress. Pointing  out  that  one-third  of  all 
arrests  in  the  country  are  for  drunken- 
ness, the  President  added : 

Two  minion  arrests  for  drunkenness  bur- 
den the  police,  clog  the  lower  courts,  and 
crowd  the  places  of  detention.  If,  Instead  of 
treating  drunkenness  as  an  ordinary  crime, 
local  authorities  chose  to  create  a  civil  de- 
tojdflcatlon  program,  tbe  consequences  of 
that  choice  would  be  felt  throughout  the  law 
enforcement  and  corrections  system. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Sec- 
retary John  W.  Gardner  has  said  that 
the  large  number  of  Americans  who  are 
alcoholics  do  not  carry  their  burden 
alone.  He  added,  it  "directly,  often  tragi- 
cally, affects  between  16  and  20  million 
members  of  their  families." 

This  Congress  and  the  Nation,  there- 
fore, face  a  decision.  As  the  richest  and 
most  advanced  nation  in  the  world,  the 
United  States  has  all  but  met  and  mas- 
tered the  challenge  of  diseases  that  only 
short  years  ago  reaped  a  tragic  toll  in 
human  life  and  health.  Our  society  has 
advanced  to  such  a  high  mechanized  and 
technological  plane  that  today  we  reach 
for  the  moon. 

Yet,  we  have  ignored  the  plight  of  al- 
most, millions  of  Americans  who  suffer 
the  tragedy,  hopelessness,  and  despair  of 
chronic  alcoholism.  The  legislation 
which  I  have  Introduced  today  will  give 
national  recognition  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  alcoholism  program  in  this  Nation. 
It  would  establish  comprehensive  pilot 
programs  for  States  and  communities  in 
alcoholism  prevention,  care,  and  control. 
Additionally,  one  of  the  important  pro- 
visions in  this  legislation  is  a  program 
of  rehabilitation  for  victims  of  tills  dis- 
ease so  that  they  may  return  to  useful 
roles  in  our  society. 

The  problem,  although  an  old  one,  is 
urgent.  In  answer  to  this  national  need 
for  action  on  alcoholism,  it  is  my  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation  and  that  early 
hearings  can  be  scheduled  on  this  legis- 
lation so  vital  to  the  health  and  progress 
of  this  Nation. 

When  I  was  in  the  Georgia  State  Sen- 
ate, a  measure  which  I  introduced  passed 
unanimously  in  both  the  house  and  sen- 
ate and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Geor- 
gia Commission  on  Alcoholism. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  invited  to 
speak  throughout  the  Nation  to  describe 
the  Georgia  commission  and  Its  work. 

I  began  introducing  national  alcohol- 
Ism  legislation  in  the  87th  Congress  and 
have  continued  to  Introduce  improved 
measures  in  succeeding  Congresses. 

As  I  have  worked  on  this  problem  over 
the  years,  I  have  talked  with  many  or- 
ganizations and  experts  in  the  field  of 
alcoholism  and  believe  that  the  national 
bill  which  I  will  introduce  very  shortly 
is  a  comprehensive  and  workable  one. 

Aside  from  the  humanitarian  reasons 
and  the  fact  that  alcoholism  is  the  fourth 
major  health  problem  in  this  country, 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
Easter  against  the  District  of  Columbia, 
requiring  that  the  chronic  alcoholic  be 
transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
criminal  courts  and  Jails  to  the  adminis- 
tration   of    public    health    authorities, 
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It  absolutely  and  urgently  neces- 
amrj  that  legislation  be  enacted  aa  soon 
as  possible  to  deal  with  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  cure  of  alco- 
holism. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  Representative  ot  the  State  of 
Oeorgla,  Mr.  Hacan.  For  the  second  time 
in  this  session,  he  has  brought  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  massive  problem 
of  chronic  alcoholism  in  America  today. 
I  agree  completely  with  his  remarks  and 
enthusiastically  support  his  legislative 
plan  to  combat  the  mounting  toll  of 
chronic  alcoholism  in  today's  society 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Pool).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  w^s  no  objection 


THE  DAIRY  FARMER  AND  FOREIGN 
IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man (rom  Ohio  (Mr.  AshbrookJ  Is  rec- 
ognised for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
American  dairy  farmer  is  a  businessman 
He  Is  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  success 
which  this  Nation  has  experienced.  Yet 
the  policies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the 
Johnson  administration  have  seriously 
Jeopardized  his  ability  to  earn  a  fair  liv- 
ing and  feed  this  and  many  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

Although  today  I  am  specifically  con- 
cerned with  the  dairy  farmer,  the  glaring 
facts  show  that  farming  in  general  has 
been  on  the  decline  as  a  major  segment 
of  the  population. 

The  farm  parity  ratio  continues  to  fall 
and  now  stands  at  74.  the  lowest  figure 
since  1934. 

Total  farm  debt  is  up  10  percent,  or  an 
average  of  $1,200  per  farm.  In  the  last 
year,  but  the  farmers'  income  went  down. 
During  the  year,  March  1965  to  March 
1966,  nonagricultural,  personal  Income 
Increased  8  percent,  but  the  personal  In- 
come of  the  man  we  depend  on  for  food 
and  fiber,  the  farmer,  (Topped  16  per- 
cent— a  net  loss  of  24  percent. 

In  1966,  122.000  farms  went  out  of 
business.  In  1967  the  USDA  predicts 
that  82,000  more  farms  will  be  forced  out 
of  business,  arul  today  the  farmer  ac- 
counts for  only  5.9  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States 

Since  a  great  many  of  the  farmers  in 
the  area  comprising  the  17th  District  are 
In  the  dairy  farming  business,  tuid  since 
there  are  also  many  cheese  processors,  I 
am  especially  Interested  in  the  attempts 
to  tighten  up  existing  dairy  Import  laws. 
In  the  Interests  of  these  farmers,  and 
others  throughout  the  Nation,  I  have 
Joined  with  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  Introducing  legislation  called  the 
Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967.  The  reascm 


for  this  legislation  is  simple,  the  present 
laws  have  not  worked. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  indicating  the 
situation  of  Imports  and  the  farmer : 

First.  In  1966.  imports  of  milk  equiva- 
lent Increased  by  300  percent  over  the 
preceding  year.  900  million  pounds  to  2.7 
billion  pounds. 

Second.  Dairy  imports  Increased  75 
percent  In  the  years  from  1953  to  1965, 
but  in  1966  they  skyrocketed  to  433 
percent. 

Third.  Loopholes  In  the  quota  laws  are 
allowing  the  United  States  to  import  12 
tmies  as  much  milk  equivalent  as  is 
allowtd  under  the  present  quotas. 

Fourth.  Prices  paid  to  farmers  for 
milk  and  butterfat  last  reached  the 
parity  level  in  1952.  Since  that  tune 
they  have  been  considerably  below  parity 
and  in  the  last  5  years  they  have  barely 
been  above  75  percent  of  parity. 

Fifth  Estimates  for  1967  show  a  pos- 
sible import  total  of  4  billion  pounds  of 
milk  equivalent 

Sixth  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration reports  that  in  the  monUi.  mid- 
December  to  mid-January,  farm  prod- 
uct prices,  overall,  declined  1  percent. 
while  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods 
used  in  production  and  family  living 
went  up  1  percent.  They  attributed  the 
drop  m  milk  prices  to  the  increased  im- 
ports in  milk-butterfat-sugar  mixtures 
coming  into  this  country 

Dairy  products  Is  not  the  only  area 
where  the  Import  figures  are  going  up 
drastically.  Here  are  some  figures  show- 
ing the  Import  increases  from  1965  to 
1966:  Beef,  up  27  percent;  foreign,  fresh, 
chilled  and  frozen  beef,  goat  meat,  and 
sheep,  up  34  percent;  Pork,  up  14  per- 
cent; lamb  up  19  percent;  and  mutton, 
up  more  than  100  percent. 

I  have  been  saying  for  several  years 
that  the  farmer  is  getting  the  short  end 
of  the  stick — when  he  gets  any  of  the 
stick  at  all.  Last  fall  I  pointed  out  that 
farmers  in  the  17th  District  were  being 
"phased  out "  of  farming  because  their 
farms  were  not  of  "adequate  size."  ac- 
cording to  oCQclals  In  Ktr.  Freeman's  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Unless  farms 
are  of  adequate  size.  USDA  says,  that  Is, 
unless  they  have  more  than  1 10,000  In 
sales  each  year,  they  do  not  fit  in  with 
the  Department's  policies. 

On  several  other  occasions  I  have 
shown  that  problems  exist  and  I  have 
tried  to  help  remedy  them.  Frequently, 
I  have  pointed  out  tha'  these  problems 
are  caused  by  the  ridiculous  policies  of 
the  USDA  and  compounded  by  bungling 
attempts  to  cover  over  mistakes  with 
more  mistakes. 

The  farmers  know  the  problems;  men- 
tion beef  and  other  meats.  Cheddar 
cheese,  dairy  products  in  general,  eggs 
and  grains,  and  many  farmers  can  cite 
cases  where  administration  policies  have 
forced  the  farmers'  backs  to  the  wall 

Mr.  Russel  Hoar,  a  resident  of  Llck- 
hig  County,  natloimlly  known  dairy 
farmer,  and  a  director  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the 
AJCC.    It  states,  in  part : 

It  la  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  national  milk  production  waa.  for  about 
15  years,  in  exceoa  supply      It  Is  Ukewlse  a 


matter  of  common  knowledge  that  domestic 
suppllee  have  been  brought  into  balance  with 
demand  in  the  past  twenty-four  months 
This  was  accomplished  In  large  part  by  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  dairy  farm  fami- 
lies of  the  nation  t>elng  forced  out  of  dairy 
production  by  static  milk  prices  In  face  of 
continually  rising  cost  In  the  operation  of 
their  business. 

After  sUtlng  that  the  dairy  farmer 
cannot  get  a  fair  and  equitable  return 
unless  Import  laws  are  changed,  the 
resolution  concludes: 

We  therefore  make  special  plea  that  the 
appropriate  authorities  take  Unmedlute  and 
proper  action  to  prevent  any  further  evasion 
of  the  Intent  of  present  laws  and  regtilntlons 
that  establish  quotas  for  impxjrtatlon  of 
dairy   products   Into  the  United  States 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  how  the  milk 
supply  and  demand  have  been  brought 
into  line.  I  mentioned  before  that  USDA 
policies  were  geared  to  'phase  out"  the 
farmer  with  less  than  $10,000  In  sales 
Keeping  these  figures  in  mind,  let  us 
look  at  the  dairy  farmer.  In  1945  there 
were  27,770.000  cows  and  heifers,  2  years 
old  and  over,  that  were  kept  for  milk  In 
1966,  the  niunber  was  16,607,000.  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  one  third.  Keep  in 
mind  that  while  the  number  of  milk 
oows  decreased  one-third,  the  size  of  tlie 
average  herd  Increased.  Automation,  low 
prices,  and  low  returns  have  forced 
dairymen  to  milk  more  cows  to  boost 
their  gross  Income  and  thus  maintain 
their  net  Income.  These  figures  would 
also  Indicate  that  the  number  of  farmers 
who  are  no  longer  farming  is  greater 
than  the  one-third  reduction  In  cows 
would  indicate  since  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age herd  has  Increased. 

Members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  vlslt;ng 
Washington  during  the  first  weeks  of 
March  were  also  concerned  about  dairy 
Imports.  Blake  Gerber,  of  New  Concord, 
a  regional  supervisor  of  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau,  explained  the  methods  used  to 
get  milk  products  into  the  United  States 
through  the  holes  in  present  import  laws 
He  said: 

Pint  of  all.  I  guess  we  are  all  amazed  nt 
the  Inventive  minds  of  the  foreign  countries 
who  want  to  Import,  or  export,  their  own 
products  to  the  United  States  .  .  ,  Over 
the  years,  certain  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  the  amount  of  butterfat  and  so 
forth  At  one  point  they  had  restrictions  on 
Importation  of  butter  and  then  we  found 
that  they  developed  a  product  that  they 
called  butt«r  oil  and  ttiere  are  no  restrictions 
on  this  new  product  so  they  brought  it  in 
The  next  reetrlctlon  set  up.  I  l>elleve,  was 
that  nothing  over  45  per  cent  butter  fat 
could  be  Imported  We  then  found  that  they 
were  Importing  a  product  containing  44  per 
cent  butterfat  and  25  per  cent  sugar  and 
some  filler.  .  .  .  They  put  some  restrictions 
on  the  sugar,  so  they  (Importers)  lowered 
that  and  added  some  eggs.  So  that  what 
we  "re  getting  Into  this  country  now  In  the 
form  of  an  Import  as  a  dairy  product.  Is  a 
product,  as  I  understand,  which  contains 
eggs,  butterfat.  maybe  come  dry  milk  solids 
and  sugar.  It  make*  a  nice  cream  mix.  and  I 
think  they  call  It  Junex.  This  Is  what  we're 
faced  with,  we  Just  can't  M«m  to  t>eat  them 
because  they  are  always  beating  us  at  our 
own  game. 

Now  that  there  is  this  reasonable  bal- 
arice  between  supply  and  demand  on  the 
dairy  market,  the  balance  mentioned 
earlier,  the  farmer  is  being  undercut  by 


Imported  products.  The  American  dairy 
farmer  is  the  most  efficient  and  produc- 
tive in  the  world.  His  is  not  a  haphazard 
business  and  he  is  subject  to  the  same 
pressures  on  increasing  wages,  automa- 
tion, modernized  equipment,  new  produc- 
tion techniques,  and  other  factors,  facing 
any  businessman.  But  foreign  Imports, 
many  of  them  heavily  subsidized  by  their 
governments,  are  driving  our  dairymen 
out  of  business  with  tactics  such  as  those 
outlined  by  Mr.  Gerber. 

Now  that  we  have  psissed  the  years 
when  the  Federal  Goverrmient  had  to 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  subsidize  the  farmer,  we 
should  act  rapidly  to  let  the  farmer  live 
and  prosper  without  the  threats  of  los- 
ing his  markets  to  Imported  products. 
In  the  area  of  dairy  farming,  the  Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967  is  designed  to  do  Just 
that. 

This  bill  would  limit  the  imports  of 
dairy  products,  on  a  yearly  basis,  to  the 
average  annual  quantities  admitted  dur- 
ing the  5  years  1961  through  1965.  The 
import  limit  would  be  flexible  depending 
on  Imports  during  the  authorized  years. 

The  Issue  Involved  In  gaining  workable 
dairy  imports  Is  the  Issue  of  protecting 
a  vital,  broadly  based.  American  indus- 
try. All  the  farmer  asks  is  a  fair  break. 


LAW  DAY,  UJ5A. 


Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  for 
the  10th  year,  we  pause  to  commemorate 
Law  Day,  UJS.A.  Each  year  this  is  an 
occasion  for  us  to  pay  respect  to  ovir 
splendid  system  of  law  and  justice,  smd 
the  protection  It  assures  every  citizen. 
The  theme  of  Law  Day  this  year  is  from 
a  statement  made  many  years  ago  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

No  man  Is  above  the  law,  and  no  man  la 
below  It. 

This  statement  Is  as  true  as  it  was 
then,  and  In  fact  It  is  singularly  appro- 
priate today,  as  the  Nation  experiences 
a  resurgence  of  efforts  to  improve  our 
laws  and  Judicial  system  in  the  search 
for  complete  equality.  Justice  and  safety 
for  all  citizens.  A  fine  editorial  on  Law 
Day  appeared  in  last  week's  Advocate,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  by  the  Cath- 
olic Archdiocese  of  Newark,  and  I  in- 
clude It  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks: 

A  TaiBUTi:  to  Law 

Several  years  ago,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Inaugurated  the  practice  of  dedi- 
cating one  day  a  year  as  Law  Day — law  baaed 
on  the  Anglo-American  tradition.  It  haa  be- 
come the  custom  to  celebrate  Law  Day  on 
May  1.  On  that  day,  bar  associations,  civic 
organlaatlona,  schools,  political  clubs  and 
various  groups  wUi  hold  dinners,  hear 
speeches,  and  attend  ralUes  to  tallc  about 
law — the  state  of  our  civil  and  criminal  law. 

PerliAps  at  no  time  in  American  legal  tiis- 
tory  have  the  American  people,  stimulated 
by  the  mass  media  of  communication  been 


■o  lnt«rect«d  In  law.  P^-hape  at  no  time  have 
VtM  American  people  been  so  aware  of  cur- 
rent court  decJsiona  and  opinions,  which 
familiarity  undoubtedly  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  Supreme  Courfs  widespread  Impact 
In  the  erlnUnal,  economic,  moral,  political 
and  social  areas. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  have  the  American 
people  been  so  brutally  confronted  with  the 
challenge  of  crime  In  a  free  society,  as  pref- 
aced in  the  recent  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
mlnlBtration  of  Justice:  "There  is  much 
crime  In  America,  more  than  ever  Is  reported, 
far  more  than  ever  Is  solved,  far  too  much 
for  the  health  of  the  nation.  Every  American 
knows  that.*' 

Law  Day  Is  really  a  day  for  individual  ap- 
pralaal,  personal  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion of  law  as  administered  in  a  democracy. 
The  average  American  knows  law  and  order 
are  essential  for  an  efficient  political  society. 
He  expects  law  to  conform  to  reason.  He 
maintains  the  purpose  of  law  is  the  common 
good.  He  wants  respiect  for  law.  He  abhors 
lawlessnen.  He  wants  security  of  his  legal 
rlghta,  perK>n  and  property.  He  demands  bet- 
ter enforoement  of  criminal  laws,  mindful 
of  tba  presidential  commission's  assessment 
that  "The  existence  of  crime,  the  talk  of 
crime,  tbe  reports  of  crime,  and  the  fear  of 
crime  have  eroded  the  basic  quality  of  life 
of  many  Americans." 

He  desires  proper  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, without  fear  or  favor  as  to  race,  creed 
or  color,  for  deeplte  popular  opinion,  sta- 
tistics show  most  assaults  and  violent  crimes 
are  committed  by  and  against  persons  of  the 
same  race.  He  knows  law  is  the  bulwark 
which  ensures  and  secures  his  dally  freedom 
and  liberty.  He  is  thankful  to  bis  country 
for  a  legal  system  which  protects  his  rights 
as  an  individual,  and  respects  his  dignity 
as  a  person. 

He  Is  grateful  for  another  Law  Day. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— LV 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KASxrNMEiER]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  luid  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEl  V.H.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  arguments 
made  against  a  volimteer  army  is  that 
It  is  inflexible,  that  is  to  say,  in  times  of 
crisis,  a  volunteer  force  would  not  be  able 
to  produce  the  necessary  numbers  of  ad- 
ditional combat  troops  needed  to  cope 
■with  an  emergency,  particularly  if  it  were 
an  unexpected  one. 

A  pre- Vietnam  strength  of  2.7  million 
men  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  America's  internal  defenses 
and  its  overseas  commitments  during 
peacetime  conditions.  We  have  been  as- 
sured time  and  time  again  by  Secretary 
McNamara  that  our  retaliatory  force  is 
great  enough  to  deter  any  potential  ag- 
gressor. 'With  regard  to  limited  aggres- 
sion in  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
should  rely  more  heavUy  ui>on  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  our  regional  allies  than 
we  have  in  the  past,  as  well  as,  of  course, 
our  superior  military  technology. 

The  role  of  the  Reserves  in  a  voluntary 
program  would  be  a  vital  one.  Instead 
of  the  present  composition  of  a  large,  but 
partially  trained  body  of  men,  a  situation 


which  I  might  add,  forced  Secretary 
McNamara  to  reduce  draft  calls  for  the 
early  months  of  1967  to  free  training  fa- 
cilities for  some  of  the  reservists  who  had 
not  seen  the  inside  of  a  barrsMdu,  a  some- 
what smaller  but  highly  developed  and 
sophisticated  military  body  could  t)e 
forged  and  could  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
complement  to  the  Regular  Armed 
Forces.  Through  the  incentive  of  greater 
pay  and  a  program  of  teaching  and  de- 
veloping various  occupational  skills,  vol- 
imtary  enlistment  in  a  revitalized  Re- 
serve could  be  spurred. 

Mr.  Spefiker,  whenever  America  has 
been  threatened  by  a  foreign  power,  the 
patriotism  of  our  young  male  citizens  has 
been  exhibited  by  a  sharp  rise  in  volim- 
teer enlistments  Into  our  Armed  Forces. 
This  has  been  true  throughout  our  his- 
tory and  will  continue  to  be  so.  Yet,  in 
times  of  war  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  a  draft  and  I  do  feel  that  an  ade- 
quate draft  mechanism  should  be  main- 
tained to  go  into  effect  when  Congress 
approves  of  Its  need. 


UNITED  STATES  LAGS  IN  DAY  CARE 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  so  as  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Federal-State  program  of  child  welfare 
services. 

This  legislation  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  the  90th  Congress  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BtTRKE],  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  late  and  esteemed  John  Fogarty. 

This  legislation  provides  matching 
funds  to  put  Federal  support  of  child 
welfare  programs  on  the  same  basis  as 
its  share  of  other  State  welfare  programs. 
Until  we  end  the  present  discrimination 
against  child  welfare  services,  States  will 
tend  to  allot  their  extra  funds  to  other 
welfare  programs  yielding  a  higher  rate 
of  Federal  return. 

The  need  is  "vital — for  without  a  sig- 
nificant Federal  contribution  for  child 
welfare  services — including  day  care, 
homemaker  services  and  foster  care — 
and  for  overcoming  the  present  shortage 
of  trained  child  welfare  workers,  our 
child  care  programs  will  continue  to  be 
weak  and  inadequate.  For  day  care 
alone,  an  estimated  2.7  million  children 
could  use  faciUties  similar  to  those  now 
available  for  less  than  400,000. 

Recent  testimony  on  social  security 
revisions  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  this  bill.  Public  and  p-^vate  welfare 
agencies  and  religious  groups  in  my  own 
State  of  Maryland  have  also  endorsed 
this  legislation.  The  Welfare  Board  of 
Baltimore  Coimty,  for  example,  would 
make  excellent  use  of  Increased  ftmds  for 
foster  care.  Every  year,  there  is  an  ever- 
greater  number  of  children  in  foster  care 
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progranu:  the  number  1«  now  over  500 
But  despite  the  board's  efforts.  It  faces 
a  situation  which  has  Its  counterpart 
throughout  the  country.  Many  children 
are  In  unsuitable  foster  homes  because 
State  and  local  child  welfare  funds  are 
not  aufflcient  to  pay  realistic  board  rates 
to  foster  parents.  Increased  fimds  would 
not  only  Improve  foster  homes,  according 
to  the  welfare  board,  but  would  also  en- 
able more  parents  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren In  their  own  homes. 

Maryland  now  receives  only  $774,261 
in  Pe^ral  child  welfare  funds  through 
title  V.  The  Director  of  Maryland  States 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  estimates 
that  under  the  Federal  matching  system 
proTlded  by  this  bill.  Maryland  would  re- 
ceive approximately  $8  million  in  the 
first  year,  and  increased  amounts  in  fu- 
ture years. 

Support  of  legislation  to  improve  child 
welfsuT  services  has  also  come  from  such 
groups  as  the  Maryland  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Service,  the  Board  of  Child  Care 
of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  Mar>land 
Conference  of  Social  Welfare. 

Increasing  the  funds  available  for  day 
care  would  also  Improve  the  effectlve- 
iMSS  of  another  high-priority  program- 
retraining  the  unemployed  so  that  they 
might  transfer  from  welfare  rolls  to  pay- 
roll lists.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons 
on  welfart.  900,000  are  mothers  and  3.5 
million  are  children.  One  of  the  most 
strilcing  statistics  in  a  Labor  Department 
report  on  a  Job  training  program  for 
welfare  recipients  is  that  women  make 
up  nearly  half  of  those  being  trained. 
Almost  84  percent  of  these  women  are 
heads  of  fsunilles.  and  about  half  of 
these  have  at  least  three  dependents.  If 
we  want  to  reduce  welfare  funds  and 
contribute  to  the  self-sufBclency  and 
dignity  of  those  now  on  welfare,  the 
United  States  must  make  adequate  pro- 
vision— as  so  many  other  countries  now 
do — for  the  care  of  children  while  their 
mothers  are  working. 

I  would  like  to  include,  as  part  of  my 
statement,  two  recent  newspaper  articles 
which  provide  added  support  for  child 
welfare  leglslaUon.  The  first,  from  the 
Washington  Post,  describes  the  vastly 
better  day  care  services  provided  by  Is- 
rael and  Sweden,  and  points  up  the  de- 
plorably large-scale  child  neglect  in  the 
United  States. 

The  second  article,  from  the  New 
York  Times,  describes  a  report  presented 
to  the  recent  biennial  convention  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  This 
report  underlines  the  necessity  of  day 
care  services  for  working  mothers,  with 
special  attention  to  women  living  in  pov- 
erty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  welfare  of  children.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  acknowledged  that  the 
social  ills  of  our  adult  population  have 
their  origin  in  unhealthy  childhood  de- 
velopment : 

In  education.  In  beaitta.  In  all  of  human 
deTttlopment,  tb«  early  yean  are  the  critical 
yMUV.  Ignoranc*.  lU  health,  personality  dls- 
octtar — thwic  are  dlaablimea  often  contracted 
In  chUdbood ;  affllctlona  which  Unger  to 
crlppl*  (be  man  and  damage  the  next  gen- 
eration. 


This  Congress  is  considering  priority 
legislation  to  fight  crime,  improve  edu- 
cation, and  attack  disease  But  if  Im- 
proved child  welfare  services  are  not 
made  a  part  of  our  priority  attack  on 
social  problems,  efforts  in  these  other 
areas  will  be  incomplete 

I  am  glad  to  join  my  colleagues  who 
have  also  cosponsored  this  legislation  in 
urging  prompt  enactment  of  this  long- 
overdue  program  to  provide  adequate 
Federal  support  for  child  welfare 

The  articles  follow 
Dnitio   States   Laos   in    Paoviotwo   Day   Cahe 
I  By  C;irolyn  LewU  \ 
M  jnduy  la  Child  Day  Care  Day  In  the  Na- 
tion s  Capluil 

It  win  be  a  day  to  take  stock  of  the  avail- 
able faculties  fur  children  of  working 
rnothers.  and  to  weigh  the  centers  now  In 
existence  against  the  overwhelming  demand 
for  more 

Throughout  the  United  Stales,  for  example, 
about  one  million  young  children  are  left 
unaupervlaed  while  their  mothers  go  out  to 
work  Some  38,000  of  them  are  under  the  age 
of  six. 

Of  the  other  1 1  million  American  children 
under  12  whose  mothers  are  working,  a  high 
percc::tige  .ire  su^jervlsivd  by  Indifferent  rela- 
tives and  neighbors,  often  hushed-up  by  a 
bag  of  popcorn  and  a  TV  set  Some  of  them 
go  to  work  with  their  mothers,  while  others 
are  looked  after  by  an  elder  brother  or  slater 
who  Ls  often  a  mere  child  himself 

In  the  entire  United  States,  there  Is  space 
for  only  400  000  children  In  licensed  day  care 
premises,  and  all  of  these  spaces  are  filled 
Day  care  means  more  than  baby-sitting  to 
the  profesalorals  who  are  Involved  In  It 
Day  care  means  creative  play,  music,  art. 
games  and  emphasis  on  social  and  mental 
growth,  a  high  quality  preparation  for  school 
life 

One  fact  stands  out  In   the  stock-taking 
the  United  States  la  faced  with  a  critical  and 
tragic  shortage  of  day  care  facilities 

Why  Is  It  that  countries  like  Sweden  and 
Israel  provide  vastly  better  day  care  for  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  than  does  the 
United  States' 

Mrs  Avrahrun  Harman  wife  of  the  laraell 
Am.bas8<idor  t>elleve8  it  Ls  more  a  matter  >f 
philosophy  than  finance 

"Ours  is  a  chUd-ortented  government  In  a 
community  which  gives  Its  highest  priority 
t.D  the  needs  of  the  child,"  she  said  In  an 
interview 

In  Israel,  where,  In  1965,  25  5  per  cent  of 
the  married  women  were  employed  In  the 
civilian  labor  force,  and  26  1  percent  of  mar- 
ried women  working  were  mothers  there  are 
today  sufRclent  day  care  centers  for  all  chil- 
dren needing  them 

After-school  clubs  for  school  children 
whose  mothers  have  not  yet  returned  home 
from  work,  assure  that  children  will  be  su- 
•pervlsed  until  there  la  a  parent  available  to 
take  over  the  reaponslblllty 

Mrs.  Harman.  whose  own  children — David, 
33,  Naomi,  20,  and  liana,  18 — all  attended 
kindergarten  from  the  age  of  2.  said  that  so 
popular  are  the  day  care  centers  that  even 
mothers  who  are  not  working  tend  to  send 
their  children  there 

The  Israeli  Government  realized  early  that 
the  centers  could  be  used  as  a  means  to  as- 
similate different  ethnic  groups  who  were 
migrating  to  Israel,  and  to  upgrade  those 
from  less-advanced  cultures. 

Israel  also  has  a  child  allowance  which  Is 
buUt  Into  the  wage  structure  Employe 
wages  Increase  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children   the  employe  has 

In  Sweden,  which  has  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced social  welfare  systems  In  the  world, 
the  day  care  picture  Is  not  so  bright  as  It  Is 


m  Israel — but  It  la  still  miles  ahead  of  the 
American  achievement. 

Mrs.  Hubert  de  Besche.  wife  of  the  Swedish 
Ambasaador.  and  mother  of  two  grown 
daughters,  explained  why: 

"The   first    necessity    Is   that    the   govern- 
ment be  Interested — and  ours  la  Interested, 
ahe  said. 

In  1B64,  Swedish  kindergartens  accommo- 
dated between  46-48,000  children,  that  Is  20 
per  cent  of  all  children  between  6  and  6  years 
of  age  Day  nurseries  for  children  from  six 
months  to  7  years  (when  public  schooling 
begins)  took  In  11,000  children.  The 
Swedish  government  Is  planning  to  double 
the  number  of  places  by  1870 

Mrs  de  Beeche  said  there  is  still  a  abort- 
age  of  day  care  places  in  Sweden,  where 
women  are  urgently  encouraged  to  work  be- 
cause of  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

'The  government  is  dedicated  to  tackling 
the  problem,  but  It  will  take  time."  she  said 

One  of  the  real  Innovations  In  the  field  i.s 
being  provided  by  private  Industry.  A  num- 
ber of  large  companies  have  established  their 
own  day  nurseries  on  the  premises,  so  that 
working  mothers  can  bring  their  children 
with  them  when  they  go  to  their  place  o! 
employment. 

PaoTccnoN  Uboid  ro«  Nekdt  Women  — 
Jewish  UNrr  Told  14  Million  Abe  Open 
TO  Exploitation 

(By  Irving  Spiegel) 
Atlanta.  April  10  —A  vivid  picture  of  the 
plight  of  14  million  American  women  living 
in  poverty  was  presented  here  today  In  a 
special  report  to  the  National  Council  ol 
Jewish  Women 

Miss  Hannah  Stein  the  organization's  ex- 
ecutive director,  declared  that  "thovuands  of 
working  mothers  are  faced  with  the  des- 
perate choice  of  leaving  their  children  In- 
adequately cared  for  while  they  work,  or 
going  on  welfare  so  that  they  can  stay  Rt 
home  with  them." 

The  report,  presented  to  1,000  delegates  at- 
tending the  council's  biennial  convention 
at  the  Marriott  Hotel,  was  the  result  of  an 
educatlon-for-actlon  program,  called  "Wom- 
en on  the  Move,"  conducted  In  48  cities  In 
cooperation   with   many   local   groups. 

Mlsa  Stein,  who  directed  the  preparation 
of  the  report,  said  that  the  women  living  In 
poverty  needed  economic  safeguards  as  weli 
as  further  social  services 

"The  most  pressing  needs  found  every- 
where," Mlas  Stein  said,  "were  for  minimum 
wage  protection  for  working  women,  day 
care  centers  for  working  mothers,  consumer 
education  and  protection  from  exploitive 
■merchants  of  debt'  and  reform  of  welfare 
regulations  that  discourage  mothers  from 
working  " 

The  report  said  that  Negro  women  were  the 
"hardest  hit  of  all,"  adding  that  "56  percent 
of  all  employed  Negro  women  were  found  In 
the  worst  paid,  least  protected  service  occu- 
pations" 

"These  are  the  same  women.  It  was  fre- 
quently reported,  who  are  forced  to  be  the 
main  support  of  their  families  because  of  the 
discrimination  In  Jobs  against  their  hus- 
bands," the  report  said. 

In  citing  the  need  for  low-cost  day  care 
centers,  the  report  called  It  "doubly  Ironic 
that  the  "meager  allotments"  for  mothers 
under  the  aid  for  dei>endent  children  pro- 
gram were  cut  If  they  sought  "to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  by  working  ' 

The  council  found  that  "most  women's 
work  Is  the  most  menial  and  the  poore.«t 
paid."  For  Instance,  the  report  said,  survey 
teams  in  the  poor  neighborhoods  of  Minne- 
apolis found  that  most  Jobs  open  to  poor  and 
unskilled  women  were  In  Intrastate  service 
categories  not  covered  by  Federal  minimum 
wage  or  equal  pay  laws. 

■  Discrimination   against  poor  women  fol- 
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lows  them  right  Into  the  market  place,"  the 
report  said.  "Stores  In  poor  neighborhoods 
frequently  sold  poorer  merchandise  at  higher 
prices — an  average  of  10  per  cent  higher  than 
in  middle  class  neighborhoods,  reported  an 
offlclal  at  one  forum." 

Furthermore,  the  report  said,  "few  poor 
families  can  get  credit  at  banks  and  depart- 
ment stores — so  that  many  are  forced  to 
turn  to  loan  sharks  who  may  charge  up  to  20 
per  cent  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  a 
loan  " 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY  ACT  OF  1940 
TO  PROVIDE  SAFEGUARDS  FOR 
MUTUAL  FUND  SHAREHOLDERS 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  In  order  to 
provide  additional  safeguards  for  mutual 
fund  shareholders.  This  legislation  is 
proposed  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  In  that  Commission's 
report  on  the  public  policy  implications 
of  Investment  company  growth  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  De- 
cember 2,  1966,  and  printed  as  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  the  out- 
growth of  studies  going  back  as  far  as 
1958  and  made  primarily  pursuant  to  the 
farslghted  congressional  direction  con- 
tained in  section  14(b)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  authorizing 
the  Commission,  if  It  finds  that  any  sub- 
stantial further  increase  in  the  size  of 
Investment  companies  creates  any  prob- 
lem involving  the  protection  of  Investors 
or  the  public  interest,  to  make  a  study 
and  investigation  and  to  report  the  re- 
sults to  the  Congress, 

The  first  of  these  studies  was  by  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  Au- 
gust of  1962,  It  found  that  the  more  im- 
portant current  problems  created  by 
growth  in  the  mutual  fund  Industry  in- 
volved the  potential  conflicts  of  Interest 
between  fund  management  and  fund 
shareholders  and  secondly,  the  impact 
of  the  growth  of  funds  and  their  stock 
purchases  on  the  securities  markets. 
Next  came  the  report  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commission's  special  study  of  securities 
markets.  That  study  was  made  pursuant 
to  a  House  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  now  the 
chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce and  Finance  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Insofar 
as  mutual  funds  are  concerned,  the  spe- 
cial study  examined  problems  associated 
with  the  selling  of  fund  shares,  includ- 
ing sales  practices  and  the  special  prob- 
lems created  by  the  so-called  front-end 
load  on  plans  for  the  accumulation  of 
mutual  fund  shares  through  monthly 
payments. 


Both  of  these  studies  were  made  for 
the  Commission,  not  by  the  Commission. 
Following  their  publication  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  our  committee,  the  Com- 
mission itself  commenced  an  extensive 
study,  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
public  policy  questions  raised  by  the 
prior  studies.  As  Chairman  Staggers 
pointed  out  when  the  Commission's 
study  was  released,  a  report  of  this  na- 
ture by  an  agency  charged  by  Congress 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  supervi- 
sion and  regulation  of  the  investment 
company  industry  Is  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance to  that  industry  and  to  the 
public. 

One  striking  and  undeniable  fact 
which  emerges  from  all  these  studies  is 
the  tremendous  growth  and  resulting 
change  in  the  investment  company  in- 
dustry since  1940  when  the  Investment 
Company  Act  was  passed,  and  the  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  significance 
of  that  industry  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  economy.  During  the  period 
from  1940  to  Jime  30,  1966,  the  assets  of 
investment  companies  increased  from 
about  12.1  bUllon  to  $46.4  bUlion.  The 
mutual  fimds  accounted  for  most  of  this 
growth.  Their  net  assets  Increased  from 
$450  million  in  1940  to  about  $38.2  bUlion 
at  Jime  30, 1966.  Presently  more  than  SVi 
million  Americans  own  mutual  fund 
sh£u-es  as  compared  with  less  than 
300.000  in  1940.  It  would  seem  clear  that 
growth  and  change  of  this  magnitude 
makes  it  necessary  that  Congress  imder- 
take  a  careful  review  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act,  which  has  not  been  signif- 
icantly amended  since  it  was  passed  27 
years  ago.  The  studies  of  the  Commission 
together  with  the  legislative  proposals 
which  have  been  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mission as  a  result  of  such  studies  pro- 
vide a  firm  foundation  for  such  a  review. 

We  plan  early  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion at  which  all  segments  of  the  invest- 
ment company  Industry  and  all  other 
interested  persons  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunty  to  express  their  views  and  to  have 
them  considered.  While  I  understand 
that  the  Commission  has  also  received 
and  considered  the  views  of  many  persons 
in  formulating  the  legislative  proposals 
now  before  us,  I  am  sure  that  the  hear- 
ings before  our  committee  will  further 
illuminate  the  matter.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  predict  the  precise  form  which  the 
legislation  will  ultimately  take,  it  seems 
reasonably  clear,  as  the  Commission's 
report  points  out,  that  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  Industry  since  1940  has 
created  certain  situations  in  which  there 
may  be  a  need  for  additional  protection 
for  shareholders.  At  the  same  time,  the 
very  fact  of  this  growth  Is  convincing 
evidence  that  mutual  funds  provide  a 
valuable  medium  by  which  small  inves- 
tors may  obtain  the  benefits  of  diversifi- 
cation and  professional  management, 
and,  as  the  Commission  has  pointed  out 
in  its  report,  on  the  whole  the  invest- 
ment company  industry  refiects  diligent 
management  by  competent  persons  and 
the  general  record  of  the  Industry  is  one 
of  which  it  can  be  Justly  proud. 

Against  this  background,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Congress  will  develop 
legislation  which  will  not  only  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 


icans who  have  invested  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  their  savings  in  investment  com- 
pany shares  but  will  assist  the  industry 
to  continue  its  growth  and  prosperity 
on  a  sound  basis.  Certainly  this  has 
been  the  result  of  the  pioneering  invest- 
ment company  legislation  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1940  and  in  this  instance,  I 
think  history  will  repeat  itself. 


POLICY  MEMORANDUM   ON   "FREE- 
DOM    OF     INFORMATION" 

Mr,  HAGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MOSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  im- 
portant policy  memorandum  relating  to 
freedom  of  information,  issued  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  today. 

In  addition  to  reaffirming  the  public 
iiiformation  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  memorandum  specifically 
prohibits  the  calculated  withholding  of 
unfavorable  news  stories  from  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  other  troop  publications,  and 
it  prohibits  the  censorship  of  news  stories 
or  broadcasts  over  Armed  Forces  radio 
and  television  stations.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  who 
has  jurisdiction  over  these  facilities,  is 
specifically  directed  to  take  positive 
steps  to  assure  a  free  flow  of  Iriforma- 
tion  to  our  troops. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  is  currently  in- 
vestigating charges  of  military  interfer- 
ence and  censorship  relating  to  the  Eu- 
ropean edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  ex- 
amples of  which  were  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  recently  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Congressman 
Rttmsfeld,  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  Secretary  is  to  be  commended  for 
taking  this  positive  action  to  help  deter 
the  nonsensical  military  meddling  with 
the  free  flow  of  information  to  the  public 
and  to  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
It  is  an  action  the  subconmiittee  has 
been  urging  for  some  time.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  continue  its  investigations 
and  general  surveillance  of  military  in- 
formation practices  to  assure  that  the 
Secretary's  stated  policy  achieves  its  ob- 
jective. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

The  Secretart  or  Defense. 

Washington,  May  1,  1967. 
Memorandum  for  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Departments.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense.  Assistants  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Directors  of  the 
Defense  Agencies. 
Subject:  Freedom  of  Information. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  that  the  public  Informa- 
tion policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
demands  maximum  disclosure  of  Infcwmatlon 
except  for  that  which  would  be  of  material 
assistance  to  potential  enemies.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs) 
must  take  all  actions  necessary  to  implement 
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thaX  policy,  aaourlng  that  nothing  Lnhlblta 
tlM  flow  of  unclassified  information  to  the 
AiBMican  public. 

Ifembcrs  ot  our  Armed  Forces  constitute 
an  important  segment  o{  this  public  They 
ar«  WDtttled  to  the  same  unrestrtct«d  access 
to  news  as  are  all  other  citizens.  Interfer- 
ence with  this  access  to  news  will  not  be 
permitted.  The  calculated  withholding  of 
unfavorable  news  stories  and  wire  service  re- 
ports from  troop  information  publications 
sucb  as  Stars  and  Strtp>es,  or  the  oensonhlp 
of  nawB  stories  or  broadcasts  over  such  out- 
lets aa  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service,  Is  prohibited 

The  AsalstAnt  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
po««r)  la  directed  to  take  all  actions  neces- 
Mkry  to  assure  a  free  fiow  of  Information  to 
our  troops. 

IVews  management  and  meddling  with  the 
news  will  not  be  tolerated,  either  in  external 
public  Information  or  Internal  troop  infor- 
mation. 

ROBEST  S     McNaMASA 


made  under  the  Qule  amendment  would 
place  many  large  cities  at  the  mercy  of 
State  officials  who  may  or  may  not  be 
sympathetic  toward  our  underprivileged 
children. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  Qule 
amendment  would  substantially  reduce 
the  amount  of  redtape  associated  with 
the  distribution  of  Federal  fundi  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  I  feel  that  It  would  undermine 
the  original  Intent  of  the  legislation  and 
would  place  our  private  schools  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  with  respect  to  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  aid. 

Our  commitment  to  the  education  of 
underprivileged  children  Is  too  great  to 
allow  such  a  compromise  as  that  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
QuiK  I .  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  Join  me 
in  opposing  this  dilution  of  our  commit- 
ment 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  GcRMAXifl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
tbe  Rbcors  and  Include  extraneous 
matter^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  an  attempt  beln£  made  in  the 
Congress  to  water  down  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  education  of  deprived 
children. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Representative  Quix's  pro- 
poaed  amendment  to  the  Elementar>'  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  which 
has  gained  such  wide  support  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  gentleman  from  Mlrmesota's 
amendment  would  essentially  shift  Fed- 
eral aid  away  from  special  targets,  such 
as  aid  to  schools  educating  large  num- 
bers of  deprived  children,  in  favor  of 
block  grants  to  States. 

Under  the  present  law,  at  least  SO  per- 
cent of  Federal  funds  must  go  to  the 
underprivileged.  Mr.  Quix's  amend- 
ment provides  for  only  a  50-percent  min- 
imum of  Federal  funds  to  benefit  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  1965  legislation  pertaining  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  was  to 
focus  attention  upon  this  Nation's  slum 
schools.  Why  should  the  further  prog- 
re«s  of  these  schools,  which  are  in  such 
dire  need  of  our  assistance,  now  be 
placed  In  Jeopardy  by  legislation  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quixl? 

Though  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island 
would  receive  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  funds  under  Mr.  Quix's 
amendment  as  It  enjoys  under  the  pres- 
ent legislation,  such  States  as  New  York 
and  Mississippi,  with  perhaps  the  largest 
number  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  enrolled  tn  school,  would  suffer 
sobetantlal  reductions  In  Federal  funds. 

These   so-called   block   grants   to   be 


POSTAL  SERVICE  STUDY  MAY 
BRING  REFORM 

Mr  HAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr  CUfiK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
structive juialog  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  stimulated  with  his  bold  pro- 
posal to  permit  a  nonprofit  corporation 
to  take  over  the  delivery  of  the  mall 
continues  to  flower  across  the  country. 
In  an  editorial,  which  I  Insert  in  the 
RxcoHD,  the  Beaver  County  Times  ex- 
pressed its  belief  that  the  attention  to 
postal  problems  resulting  from  Mr. 
O'Briens  recommendation  holds  hope 
for  improved  postal  service  in  the 
future. 

(From  the  Beaver  County   iPa. )    Times, 

Apr    18.   1967) 

PoiTTAL   SBKVtn  Stttot    Mat   Bbino  Rcrottt 

Maybe  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien  has  something  In  hla  proposal  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  be  replaced  by  a 
non-profit  government  corporation.  The 
corporation  would  be  op>erated  by  a  board 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  Congress  and  ths  board  would 
appoint  a  professional  manager 

Under  Mr  O'Brien's  proposal,  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  "given  a  clear  mandate  on  the 
percentage  of  cost  coverage  for  postal  serv- 
ices, so  that  further  revisions  In  rates — 
sbould  they  be  necessary— would  be  on  a 
fixed  formula  basis."  Any  deficit  between 
ofwratlng  costs  and  revenue  would  be  aub- 
alcilzed    by    congressional    appropriations. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  the  danger  that 
appointees  to  the  board  of  directors  would 
be  professional  politicians  or  polltloa)  hacks 
This  would  result  In  the  Inefficient  and  waste- 
ful mjinagement  for  which  government  en- 
terprises are  noted  But  this  li  not  the  Post- 
master Oeneral's  concept  of  how  the  Post 
Office  E>epartment  should  be  managed. 

"The  p>oetal  service."  he  said,  "should 
fully  reflect  the  genius  of  American  manage- 
ment ind  Industrial  skmB  If  we  ran  our 
telephone  system  the  way  we  run  the  Post 
Office,  the  carrier  pigeon  business  would  still 
have  a  great  future." 

President  Johnson  has  named  a  10-man 
commission  comprised  mainly  of  business 
executives  to  study  the  postal  service  as  it 


ts  presently  constituted  and  determined  if 
It  oould  be  Improved  by  a  non-profit  govem- 
msnt  corporation.  The  commission  will  make 
reoommendaUocs  to  the  President  within  a 
year. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  study  will  result  In 
much  needed  reform  In  the  methods  now 
used  In  operating  the  world's  largest  postal 
••rvloe. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  KNOW  HOW 
THE  CRI.MINAL  GETS  HIS  WEAPON 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Casxy]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
unanswered  question  In  the  argument 
over  restrictive  firearms  legislation  Is 
this:  Where  does  the  criminal  obtain  his 
gun? 

No  one.  Including  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  our  own  great  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  can  give  this  Congress  the 
answer  needed  to  legislate  effectively. 

But  a  little  ray  of  light  has  been  shed 
on  this  great  unknown  factor  by  a  re- 
cent survey  made  by  the  Los  Angeles 
district  attorney's  office,  and  I  found  the 
results  to  be  most  enlightening.  It  Is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  this  information 
Is  not  available  on  a  ruitlonwlde  scale. 

A  few  days  ago,  In  testifying  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5 
against  the  restrictive  provisions  of  H.R. 
5384,  I  told  my  respected  colleagues: 

'We  are  being  asked  to  legislate  without 
facts  We  are  being  asked  to  enact  rigid  re- 
strictions on  millions  of  decent  Americans 
without  full  knowledge  of  ths  cause  and  the 
source  of  the  problem. 

I  say  to  the  Attorney  General — tell  this 
Congress  how  many  cases  have  been  brought 
under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  Section  901. 
where  it  Is  Illegal  for  a  felon  to  transport  or 
receive  firearms  or  ammunition  that  moved 
In  Interstate  commerce?  How  many  machine- 
gun  and  sawed -oCr  shotgun  bandits  have  been 
prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act? 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service — how  many  prose- 
cutions have  been  made  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  against  armed  robbers  for 
failure  to  declare,  pay  or  for  other  evasion  of 
Income  taxes? 

I  say  to  the  law  enforcement  officers  of 
this  Nation — how  vigorous  Is  your  enforce- 
ment of  local  and  state  laws  on  possession 
and  use  of  firearms  by  the  criminal? 

And  I  say  to  our  own  great  F3.I. — give  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people  the  facts 
on  criminal  use  of  firearms.  Tell  us  how  and 
where  the  criminal  gets  his  weapon.  Is  it 
stolen?  Does  he  buy  It  under  the  counter 
In  a  roadside  gin  mill?  Or  from  a  hock  shop'' 
Or  by  maU  order?  Tell  this  Congress  how 
many  of  the  5.034  homicides  during  1965 
were  crimes  of  passion — where  any  weapon 
at  hand  would  have  been  used — aiul  how 
many  were  cold  blooded  murders?  We  cannot 
enact  fair,  equitable  and  effective  legislation 
without  these  facts,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
oiu'  problem  Is  the  criminal — and  I  frankly 
see  no  provision  in  HR.  63M  which  will  stop 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  learned  of  the 
survey  made  by  Los  Angeles  District  At- 
torney Evelle  J.  Younger,  I  asked  him  to 
send   me   a   copy  of   it.   The  facts  are 
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startling — and  a  far  cry  from  what  those 
who  advocate  restrictive  legislation  over 
firearms  would  have  you  believe. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the  facts 
disclosed  by  the  survey,  and  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  news  story  of  January  8, 
1967.  which  gave  details  of  the  26-day 
survey  made  last  September.  The  Times 
stated ; 

A  high  proportion  of  guns  used  In  crime  In 
the  Los  Angeles  area  are  either  stolen  In 
burglaries  or  obtained  by  criminals  from 
private  Individuals. 

Yet  guns  are  Involved  in  only  a  fraction  of 
crimes  here — perhaps  less  than  seven  percent 
of  all  felonies.  .  . 

The  study  involved  an  investigation  of 
4.b6S  felony  crimes  which  were  presented  to 
the  District  Attorney's  office  for  the  Issuance 
of  complaints — and  it  shows  that  guns  were 
involved  in  263  of  these  crimes. 

Of  the  weapons  recovered  by  the  police,  the 
two  largest  traceable  categories  were  39  guns 
that  had  been  stolen  and  37  that  had  been 
obtained  by  suspects  from  private  individ- 
uals. 

The  study  Indicates  that  one  argument,  at 
least,  of  gun  control  proponents — that  con- 
trol over  the  sale  of  retail  weapons  should  be 
tightened — would  have  no  effect  on  most 
Los  Angeles  crimes  in  which  guns  are  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the  other 
sources  from  which  criminals  obtained 
their  weapons  in  Los  Angeles,  according 
to  the  district  attorney's  survey : 

Thirty-nine  were  stolen. 

Thirty-seven  bought  from  a  private 
party. 

Five  claimed  they  were  found. 

One  got  his  from  his  mother. 

One  got  his  from  a  pawnshop. 

One  rented  his  gun. 

Twenty-seven  were  bought  from  local 
retailer. 

Eight  were  obtained  out  of  State. 

Ninety-five  the  police  could  not  deter- 
mine the  source  of  the  gun,  and  I  am 
willing  to  bet  that  a  great  portion  of 
these  were  bought  under  the  counter,  or 
stolen. 

But  let  us  continue  with  the  Times 
story: 

The  baclunround  of  criminal  gunmen  also 
was  indicated  in  the  study. 

Forty -three  of  the  suspects  were  former 
convicts.  Thirteen  of  these  obtained  their 
guns  from  private  Individuals  and  nine  stole 
them.  Police  were  unable  to  determine  how 
they  got  guns  In  14  Insrtances. 

The  remaining  seven  ex-convlcts  got  weap- 
ons from  miscellaneous  sources.  Including 
one  who  found  a  gun.  one  who  bought  one 
In  another  state,  and  one  who  purchased  one 
with  a  forged  check. 

Eight  additional  defendants  had  a  history 
of  mental  Illness.  They  had  all  taken  their 
guns  In  burglaries,  with  the  exception  of  two 
cases  that  police  could  not  trace. 

The  fact  that  less  than  seven  percent  of 
the  felonies  studied  involved  guns  can  lead 
to  various  conclusions,  it  was  noted. 

Many  felonies,  such  as  felonious  drunk 
driving,  possession  of  marijuana,  and  even 
burglary,  would  not  normally  require  guns. 

It  might  also  be  argued  that  the  relatively 
low  Involvement  of  guns  in  felonies  is  a  direct 
result  of  tough  penalties. 

If  a  weapon  Is  used  In  burglary  or  robbery, 
for  example,  the  offense  becomes  first-degree 
and  the  offender  may  be  punished  more  se- 
verely, authorities  explained. 

And  that  last  statement,  Mr.  Speaker, 
points  the  way  for  this  Congress  to  act 
effectively  to  curb  the  criminal  use  of 
firearms — which  after  all — is  the  source 


of  our  problem.  And  that,  too,  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  my  bill,  H.R.  6137, 
which  is  before  Judiciary  Subcommit/tee 
No.  5.  It  would  strike  hard  at  the  crim- 
inal— not  the  sportsman,  gun  collector, 
gunsmith,  or  dealer  who  abides  by  all 
laws  and  regulations.  My  bill  would  set 
a  mandatory  10-year  Federal  penalty  for 
use  or  possession  of  firearms  during  the 
commission  of  major  crimes  of  violence, 
and  a  25 -year  mandatory  penalty  for  any 
subsequent  offense. 

Surely,  there  is  need  for  this  Congress 
to  know  the  full,  factual  story  on  where 
the  criminal  obtains  his  weapon,  for  it 
is  ridiculous  to  ask  us  to  enact  unneeded 
and  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  law- 
abiding  in  a  useless  attempt  to  control 
the  criminal.  Enactment  of  my  bill — 
plus  full  and  vigorous  enforcement  of 
existing  Federal  and  State  laws  covering 
firearms — can  end  the  problem  our  Na- 
tion faces. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
this  effort. 


growth  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  conferees 
will  also  participate  in  open-panel  dis- 
cussions and  workshop  sessions  which 
will  intensively  explore  specific  problems. 
The  conference  will  close  on  a  progressive 
note  as  ministerial-level  officials  gather 
during  the  last  3  days  to  review  the 
proceedings  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  provide 
continuing  support  during  the  months  of 
planning  which  preceded  this  confer- 
ence. I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
would  want  to  join  me  in  extending  every 
best  wish  for  a  successful  and  productive 
conference  to  cosponsors  Governor 
Burns  of  Hawaii,  HUD  Secretary  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  and  AID  Administrator  Wil- 
liam S.  Gaud. 


PACIFIC  CONFERENCE  ON  URBAN 
GROWTH  OPENS  TODAY  IN  HA- 
WAn 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  commencement  of  an 
important  12-day  conference  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii.  Called  the  Pacific  Confer- 
ence on  Urban  Growth,  it  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  This  unusual 
Federal-State  sponsored  conference  is  a 
forum  wheve  officials  of  East  Asia  and 
Pacific  nations  will  exchange  ideas  on 
how  to  relieve  the  social  pressures  of 
mushrooming  urban  population  growth. 
It  advances  our  President's  theme  of  pro- 
moting Asia  regional  development  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  Asian  countries. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  se- 
lection of  Hawaii  as  the  site  for  this 
conference  Is  another  example  of  the 
growing  role  of  Importance  that  our 
Insular  State  Is  playing  as  a  bridge  for 
social  and  economic  exchange  between 
the  East  and  West.  This  is  a  fact  to 
which  I  point  with  great  pride.  Hawaii 
is  uniquely  endowed  to  serve  in  this  ca- 
pacity, and  it  is  prepared  to  offer  its 
resources  to  every  effort  which  will  pro- 
mote greater  understanding  and  coop- 
eration among  the  nations  of  the  Pacific. 

Gathered  In  Honolulu  for  the  opening 
of  the  Pacific  Conference  on  Urban 
Growth  are  planning  and  development 
officials  from  Australia,  Thailand,  Japan, 
Vietnam,  Pakistan,  Ryukyu  Islands, 
Singapore,  Malaysia,  Taiwan.  Philip- 
pines, Laos,  Indonesia,  India,  Korea, 
Fiji,  and  the  Crown  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong. 

In  addition  to  extensive  meetings  on 
the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  urban 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  LEE  CHERNEY 
TO  76TH  NA-nONAL  CONGRESS  OP 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE1AKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  speech  which  Impressed  me 
very  much  and  which  was  given  by  David 
Lee  Cherney.  of  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
national  president  of  the  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution  on  the  occasion  of 
the  76th  National  Congress  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
held  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  early  in 
April  of  this  year. 

Young  David's  speech  restores  our  faith 
in  the  young  people  of  America  today : 

Greetings  to  the  Seventy-sixth  National 
Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  from  David  Lee  Cherney.  Nation- 
al President  of  the  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Madam  President  General.  Members  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  Friends. 

It  Is  with  much  gratefulness  that  I  address 
you  on  behalf  of  the  organization  you 
founded  for  your  children  72  years  ago,  The 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution. 

As  you  all  know  from  the  experience  of  be- 
ing parents  at  one  time  or  another,  we  young 
people  have  a  tendency  to  forget  to  show 
our  appreciation  for  those  things  which  help 
us  become  better  individuals,  such  as  the 
education,  training,  environment  and  love 
you  have  provided  for  us. 

In  the  next  couple  of  minutes  besides  just 
expressing  our  appreciation  for  all  you  have 
done  for  us  I  want  to  show  to  you  that  we 
are  really  aware  of  some  of  the  benefits  we 
have  obtained  through  our  experience  In 
CAR. 

As  we  reach  the  age  where  we  must  realize 
it  is  time  to  say  good-bye  to  C.A.R.  and  time 
to  transfer  to  D.A.R.  or  S.A.R.  we  also  begin 
to  reflect  back  on  our  own  lives  to  see  If  we 
can  discover  things  that  made  us  the  way  we 
are  and  compare  ourselves  to  those  around 
us.  It  Is  this  comparison  that  paints  such 
a  striking  picture.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  to  describe  to  you  what  we  are  like  be- 
cause you  know  and  It  Is  what  you  are  most 
familiar  with  and  therefore,  does  not  paint 
a  very  vivid  picture. 
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But  I  am  golnf  to  tell  you  wb«t  we  are 
not  like. 

There  aeema  to  be  at  the  moment  a  group. 
quickly  Increasing  In  number,  of  "so  called 
people"  wbo  seem  to  have  lost  their  way 
Mot  only  do  they  Ie*<l  almleas  UTea  having 
lost  thetr  Incentive  and  ambition  but  their 
whole  ovtiook  haa  become  selOab  and  tbey 
are  Interested  la  Uttle  other  than  them- 
••Ives.  Although  their  complete  dlaregard 
for  modern  sanitation  and  lack  of  personal 
grooming  and  cleanliness  hardly  Indicates 
that. 

The  fact  that  they  believe  they  obtain 
worthwhile  recognition  by  their  slovenly 
uncoxiTentlonal  dress  Indicates  their  total 
lack  of  values. 

Their  disrespect  for  law  and  social  ethics 
•xhlblta  the  disintegration  and  lack  of 
monUa  And  on  top  of  all  this  they  believe 
thsy  are  intellectual  because  they  play  the 
new  game  called  "The  Trip"  a  pretended 
inrrh  through  drugs  of  their  Inner  most 
mlnda  which  are  probably  as  shallow  as  their 
skulls  are  thick  And  the  most  they  hivp 
to  claim  for  themselves  Is  the  title  of 
"Hippies." 

I  and  my  peers  thank  G<xl  '  that  we  have 
more  to  claim  than  that  We  are  moat 
ashamed  and  embarrassed  to  have  to  admit 
that  this  group  la  a  part  of  our  genera- 
tion. For  we  OO  take  pride  In  the  values 
and  morals  that  have  been  taught  to  us  and 
that  we  have  adopted  as  ours.  We  are  espe- 
cially grateful  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
ar*  Americans  because  that  means  thnt  we 
ha««  the  right  and  privileges  to  defend  our 
■tAndarda  against  those  who  would  like  to 
•lUntnats  them. 

Aa  CAJl.  members  we  realize  that  to  de- 
tend  our  American  way  of  life  we  must  fight 
against  the  spread  of  the  attitudes  and  be- 
havior I  Just  described  We  will  win.  but 
tb«  more  kids  we  have  helping  the  easier  It 
will  be.  8o  I  would  like  to  mention  at  this 
tlm*  that  there  is  an  estimated  BOO. 000  po«- 
•Ibl*  C-AJt  members,  all  your  children  and 
gzmndchlldren.  but  that  at  this  time  we 
only  have  less  than  'j  per  cent,  or  17.000 
of  them  In  our  membership  So  I  would  r.k» 
to  auggeet  that  !f  you  are  really  Interested 
In  seeing  us  win  you  will  try  to  get  as 
many  of  the  remaining  783  000  possible  mem- 
to  Join  our  ranks  Remember  they  are 
I  the  future  members  of  your  organization. 

8o  texMn  the  Children  of  the  American  Rev- 
Oltrtton  to  our  mother  or  organisation  we  say 
Thanks  "Mom"!,  for  everything 


THE  VIETN.XM  P.^USE 

Mr.  HAGAII  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  RosB>rrH.*Ll  may 
extend  his  renrarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoBi)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTH.^L.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set 
forth  In  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  by  Robert  Kleiman.  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "Malting  the  Next  Vietnam  Pause 
Work." 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive. 
thoughtful,  provocative,  and  factual 
precentatioas  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
read. 

Because  of  its  excellence  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  contents,  I  would  like  to 
give  It  as  widespread  dissemination  as 
possible,  and  make  it  available  to  those 


who  have  not  had  the  chance  to  read  it 
in  the  Times  itself. 

I  therefore  Include  it  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  1.  19871 

M\Ki?(a  THC  Next  Vittnau  Pai-sk  Woek 
(By  Robert  Kleiman) 

The  one  or  two-day  truce  and  bombing 
paviae  now  scheduled  for  the  anniversary  of 
Buddha's  birth.  May  23.  could  well  set  in 
motion  another  major  attempt  at  peacemak- 
ing in  Vletn.im  Fjr  tlioee  who  hope  for  such 
aa  attempt  and  want  It  to  succeed.  It  Ls  es- 
seuUcit  to  be  ciear  about  what  went  wrong  In 
the  peacemaking  efforts  of  the  past 

The  cxplan.^tlon  the  .\dmlnl8tratlon  Is  en- 
couraging ihe  world  to  believe  Is  that  Wash- 
ington haa  been  consistently  seeking  and 
Hanoi  resisting  negotiations  But  the  reality 
appears  to  be  that  both  sides  have  been 
shifting  position  repeatedly  over  the  past 
thirty-two  months,  alternately  blowing  hot 
and  cold  abuut  peace  talks 

O.'lglnally  Hanoi  was  willing  to  talk  In 
September  1964  It  accepted  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant's  proposal,  relayed  by  Moscow, 
for  secret  contacts  with  Washington  Por 
four  months  the  Johnson  Administration 
failed  to  reply,  then  rejected  Mr  Thant's 
follow-up  suggestion  of  a  meeting  of  the 
American  and  North  Vietnamese  Ambassa- 
dors in  Rangoon. 

Twenty-tour  h  urs  after  W(;rd  of  this 
rejection  reached  Hanoi  In  February  1965 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began. 
allegedly  In  retaliation  for  a  major  Vletcong 
attack  on  the  American  base  at  Plelku 
American  marines  began  Inndng  In  South 
Vietnam  a  month  later,  followed  by  other 
combat  tri><^>p«  Hanoi  re.iponded  by  stepping 
up  its  Infiltration,  seiullng  regular  North 
Vletnani'-s*'  Army  troops  to  tight  In  the 
Stnith  .ijs  orn.inlzed  units  for  the  flrst  time 

THE    BALTIMOKS    PBOPOSAI. 

At  Baltimore  on  April  7.  1068.  Mr  Johnson 
suggested  unconditional  discussions" — a 
proposal  to  talk  while  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  fighting  In  the  South  contin- 
ued Hanoi's  response  was  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  had  to  stop  first  Mean- 
»hll<'  In  reply  to  the  peace  alms  President 
Johnson  outlined  at  Baltimore.  Hanoi  on 
April  8  announced  Its  own  terms,  the  highly 
amlilguovis    Priur    Points 

The  next  shift  In  positions  came  on  May 
12  1965  when  President  Johnson  for  the 
first  time  KU.<perided  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam — for  a  limited  trial  period  "  His 
secret  message  to  Hanoi  gave  North  Vietnam 
four  to  te:i  days  to  order  'significant  reduc- 
tlons"  m  Communist  armed  attacks  In  South 
Vietnam  If  It  wanted  the  pause  extended 
A  permanent  end  of  the  b<jmbliig.  Mr  John- 
son indl'-ated.  would  require  an  end  to  all 
armed  actions  by  the  Conununlsts  In  the 
South. 

Hanoi  retttmed  this  letter  twice,  once 
symbolually  unof)ened  It  then  rejected  It 
publicly,  denouncing  the  time  limit,  which 
gave  the  message  the  charnrter  of  an  ulti- 
matum, as  we!I  as  the  demand  for  a  military 
quid  pro  quo  In  the  .South  The  Soviet  Union, 
active  earlier  In  urging  peace  talks  and 
forwarding  messages,  refused  even  to  discuss 
this  one  On  May  18  six  days  after  the 
EU.spenslun.    bombing   was   resumed 

Through  the  next  seven  months  the  John- 
son Administration  resisted  pressure  for 
another  more  prolonged,  pau.se  W.whlngton 
insisted  on  a  "clear  Indication"  In  advance 
from  Hanoi  that  there  would  be  "commen- 
surate actions  In  relation  to  the  Inflltratlon 
and  military  action  In  South  Vietnam  and 
the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese  military 
personnel  '" 

Bit  In  December  1965  with  190.0<XI  Amer- 
ican troops  In  South  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson   ordered   a  second   bombing    pause. 


this  time  without  setting  a  time  limit  or 
asking  advance  assurances  of  a  reciprocal 
military  step  by  the  Communists.  Washing- 
ton mode  It  clear  that  the  pause  would 
continue  If  Hanoi  simply  agreed  to  negotiate 
The  Soviet  Onion,  which  had  privately  sug- 
gested this  American  approach,  sent  a  hlgli- 
level  mission  to  Hanoi.  The  Pope,  Secretary 
General  Tliant  and  dozens  of  nonallgned 
natli  ns  urged  North  Vietnam  to  open  talks 

HANOI  S   REJECTION 

But  Hanoi,  apparently  believing  It  was 
winning  the  war.  failed  to  return  to  the  pro- 
negoUutlon  position  It  had  held  only  a  year 
earlier  Hanoi  now  advanced  demands  for 
a  permanent  and  unconditional  halt  to  the 
bombing  as  well  as  acceptance  of  Its  Four 
Points,  which  remained  wrapped  In  am- 
biguity. It  remained  unclear  whether  the 
Four  Points  were  proposals  for  a  settlement, 
open  for  bargaining,  or  preconditions  for  a 
negotiation — that  had  to  be  accepted  before 
talks  began.  After  37  Inconclusive  days  of 
truce  m  the  air  and  dlplomaUc  probes  on  the 
ground.  American  bombing  of  the  North  re- 
sumed at  the  end  of  January  1066. 

TALKS   IT  BOMBING   HALTS 

Nine  months  later,  In  the  fall  of  1966. 
Hanoi's  position  began  to  change  signifi- 
cantly There  were  increasing  Indications 
from  Russia  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, then  Hanoi  itself,  that  North  Vietnam 
was  prepared  to  accept  what  it  had  rejected 
In  January — an  undertaking  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  If  the  bombing  was  halted. 

Later  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs  letter  to  President 
Johnson  (February  1967)  confirmed  that 
Hanoi  was  no  longer  Insisting  on  a  "perma- 
nent" cessation  of  the  bombing;  It  was  seek- 
ing an  "unconditional"  halt,  one  that  would 
not  commit  North  Vietnam  In  advance  to  re- 
ciprix-al  military  measures  In  the  South. 

T'here  was  another  Important  sign  of  a 
shift  In  Hanoi's  position,  also  later  confirmed 
In  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  letter  Hanoi  clearly  was 
no  longer  asking  acceptance  of  Its  Pour 
Points  as  a  precondition  for  talks.  Thus 
there  was  no  longer  any  quesUon  of  a  de- 
mand for  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
recognition  of  the  Vletcong  or  acceptance  of 
the  Vletcong  program  for  South  Vietnam  be- 
fore negotiations. 

Moet  Important,  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  letter 
confirmed  that  Hanoi  was  not  only  prepared 
to  defy  Peking  by  opening  talks  but  was  pro- 
posing to  negotiate  bilaterally  with  the 
United  States,  leaving  out  the  Vletcong. 

These  shifts— plus  the  demoralizing  effect 
they  presumably  would  have  on  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas  once  negotiations  op>ened — pro- 
vided Washington  with  the  opportunity.  If 
It  wanted  to  seize  it.  to  test  anew  Hands 
sincerity 

JOHNSON'S  COHOmONB 

President  Johnson's  response  In  February 
was  to  revive  a  series  of  conditions  similar 
to  those  he  had  proposed  In  1965  but  hntl 
put  aside  during  the  January  1966  bomblnp 
pause  Once  again  a  brief  time  limit  was  at- 
tached to  the  bombing  pause — It  was  to  run 
four  days — a  period  later  extended  by  thirty- 
six  hours  because  of  the  WUson-Kosygln  t:\lk  = 
In  lyondon  The  deadline  Imparted  to  thU 
third  cessation,  as  to  the  first  In  May  1965, 
tlie  character  of  an  ultimatum  Once  agnln 
President  Johnson  called  for  reciprocal  ml!i- 
t  iry  me.uiurefl  by  North  Vietnam  In  the  South 
as  the  price  for  prolonging  the  pause  And 
for  the  first  time  he  asked  H;\not  not  only 
to  agree  to  a  reciprocal  military  move  but 
to  carry  It  out  before  the  bombing  stopped 

In  his  Feb  8  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  which 
rejected  the  suggestion  of  a  bombing  halt 
followed  by  bilateral  negotiations.  Mr  John- 
son said  his  concern  was  that  North  Viet- 
nam might  "make  u.se  of  such  acUon  by  us 
to  Improve  Its  military  position."  But  he  did 
not  limit  himself  to  this  concern  In  making 
a  counterproposal  that  seemed  a  step  for- 
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ward  but  actuallj  waa  a  step  backward.  He 
proposed  a  freeKe  of  American  force  levels  In 
the  South  to  accompany  the  bombing  halt  In 
the  North.  But,  In  return,  he  asked  North 
Vietnam  not  only  to  halt  Its  own  manpower 
build-up  In  the  South,  but  to  rtop  aU  Infiltra- 
tion of  material.  This  amounted  to  seeking 
through  a  bombing  pause  what  the  bombing 
Itself  had  failed  to  achieve:  a  halt  In  In- 
lUtratlon.  And  to  the  North  "Vietnamese,  as 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  pmlnted  out  at  the 
time.  It  meant  "they  would  be  leaving  per- 
haps 100,000  North  Vietnamese  (troops)  at 
risk  In  the  South,  denuded  of  necessary 
supplies." 

Mr.  Wilson,  In  contact  with  Hanoi,  through 
Premier  Kosygln's  London  visit,  felt  that  a 
further  extension  of  the  pause  by  Washing- 
ton and  a  secret  pledge  by  Hanoi  of  almost 
any  reciprocal  military  move  would  permit 
negotiations  to  be  engaged.  Neither  Washing- 
ton nor  Hanoi  was  willing  to  make  the  first 
move  to  activate  such  a  deal  and  the  bomb- 
ing resumed.  But  this  concept  still  offers  the 
best  chance  to  get  peace  talks  going. 

Other  United  States  proposals  apparently 
were  niade  during  the  meetings  In  Moscow 
early  this  year  between  an  American  and  a 
North  Vietnamese  diplomat.  But  this  first 
sustained  series  of  secret  contacts  led  no- 
where because  Hanoi's  representative  was 
only  prepared  to  listen,  not  talk,  prior  to 
ressaUon  of  the  bombing.  And  all  the  Ameri- 
can messages,  including  an  inquiry  about  the 
agenda  for  a  conference,  seemed  designed  to 
Induce  Hanoi  either  to  talk  while  the  bomb- 
ing went  on  or  to  agree  in  advance  to  pay  a 
military  price  in  the  South  In  return  for 
suspension  of  the  bombing 

Washington  Is  suspicious  that  North  "Viet- 
nam Is  far  more  Interested  in  halting  the 
bombing  than  In  genuinely  negotiating  and 
would  drag  out  any  talks  to  gain  a  military 
advantage.  No  one  forgeu  Korea,  where  fight- 
ing went  on  for  two  years  during  the 
Panmimlom  talks. 

These  concerns  are  legitimate.  But  there 
are  other  ways  to  satisfy  them  than  to  In- 
sist that  Hanoi  back  down  first  on  its  two- 
year  refusal  to  talk  while  being  bombed. 

TWO  ROirrEa  to  talks 

One  way  would  be  for  Moscow,  which  pro- 
vides Hanoi  with  much  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  to  use  this  leverage  to  induce 
North  Vietnam  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
and  not  step  up  its  inflltraUon  during  a 
bombing  suspension.  But  since  Soviet  action 
U  highly  unUkely.  the  United  States  could 
take  the  initiative.  It  oould  suspend  the 
bombing  but  make  it  clear,  after  talks  open, 
that  negotlaUons  could  not  continue  very 
long  if  either  side  substantially  increased  Its 
force  levels  In  South  Vietnam  or  the  flow 
of  supplies  to  Its  troops  or  allies. 

The  Pentagon  already  has  laid  the  ground- 
work for  such  a  poelUon  in  the  projected 
Klay  23  truce.  It  has  announced  that  it  re- 
serves the  right  to  take  appropriate  military 
action  against  abnormally  large  efforts  to 
resupply  Communist  troops.  If  no  such  ab- 
normal resupply  efforts  are  noted,  there 
would  be  no  reason  not  to  extend  the  pause 
and  test  Hanoi's  willingness  to  n^otlate.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  prolonged  lack  «f 
progress  in  such  negotiations.  Just  as  in- 
creased Communist  infiltration,  could  and 
probably  would  lead  to  a  step-up  in  the  war. 

RISK   TAKEN  LJIST   TEAR 

There  undoubtedly  are  some  military  risks 
In  such  an  approach.  Mr.  Johnson  took  such 
rislcs  a  year  ago.  He  suspended  bombing  for 
37  days  at  a  Ume  when  neither  the  military 
nor  the  political  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
was  as  secure  aa  today.  Yet  Hanoi  gained  no 
significant  military  advantage.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  open  negotiations  first,  then  ask 
assurances  that  Hanoi  would  not  obtain  a 
military  advantage  from  further  prolonga- 
tion of  the  bombing  pause. 

The  May  23  truce,  If  it  occurs,  could  pro- 
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▼Ida  anotliar  am>octtmlty  to  return  to  the 
American  posltton  oC  a  year  ago.  Otherwise 
the  outlook  U  for  continued  deadlock,  fur- 
ther esoalatloa  and  the  likelihood  of  a  much 
longer — and  perhaps  a  much  wider — war. 


PRESroENT  JOHNSON'S  RENT  SUP- 
PLEMENT PROGRAM  ENDORSED 
BY  THE  EVENENQ  STAR 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalkz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  long  been  seeking  ways 
to  obtain  decent  housing  for  America's 
low-income  families.  In  his  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  said : 

With  low-rent  housing  in  short  supply.  It 
la  more  Important  than  ever  to  stimulate 
construction  by  private  enterprise  and  non- 
profit organizations.  The  Bent  Supplement 
program  authorises  payments  that  make  the 
construction  of  low-rent  units  attractive  for 
builders. 

An  editorial  in  the  Evening  Star  so 
aptly  pointed  out  that  the  concept  of  a 
rent  supplement  program  is  "sound,  and 
the  initial  results  are  sufficiently  encour- 
aging to  stimulate  congressional  enthusi- 
asm, rather  than  a  continuing  series  of 
roadblocks."    I  could  not  agree  more. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism resulting  from  misunderstandings 
about  the  rent  supplement  program .  The 
truth  is  that  this  program  does  provide 
private  enterprise  with  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  housing  for  low-income 
families.  The  rent  supplement  program 
Is  privately  sponsored,  privately  built, 
privately  managed,  and  privately  owned. 
In  addition,  as  reported  in  this  editorial, 
"It  encourages  s  variety  of  new  possibil- 
ities for  housing  low-income  families, 
particularly  in  existing  rehabilitated 
structures." 

Thus,  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  care- 
fully read  this  editorial  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  and  consider  the  points 
which  it  raises.    The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  27,  1967] 
BfnutiGK   Wax 

Two  years  ago  a  shortsighted  Congress 
gave  the  administration  a  paltry  912  million 
to  launch  Its  Imaginative  rent  supplement 
program.  Last  yav,  this  promising  new 
housing  aid  barely  survived  a  bitter  fioor  fight 
In  the  House,  esoaplng  with  a  $30  million  ap- 
propriation. Any  day  now,  acting  on  the  re- 
quest for  this  year's  funds,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  open  the  third 
round  In  the  fight  amid  Indications  of  re- 
newed efforts  to  scuttle  the  whole  program. 

The  $40  mllUon  sought  on  this  occasion  is 
extremely  modest  in  view  of  the  program's 
widespread  endorsement  in  local  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  the 
coat,  however,  but  the  concept  which  Is  at 
the  root  of  continued  conservative  opposi- 
tion m  Congress.  And  that  is  what  makes  this 
lingering  warfare  so  hard  to  understand. 

In  a  news  analysis  the  other  day,  the  As- 
sociated Press  accurately  noted  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  widely  supported  by  such  tradition- 
ally conservative  groui>s  as  home  builders. 


bankers  and  real  estate  boards — for  good  rea- 
son. The  rent  supplement  approach  is  a  step 
away  from  the  traditional  form  of  public 
housing  In  the  direction  of  private  enter- 
prise. It  encourages  a  variety  of  new  possi- 
bilities for  housing  low-Income  families,  par- 
ticularly In  existing  rehabilitated  structures. 
Not  enough  time  has  elapsed  for  anyone  to 
know  precisely  how  effective  this  new  tool 
may  be.  The  concept,  however.  Is  sound,  and 
the  Initial  results  are  sutBclently  encourag- 
ing to  stimulate  congressional  enthusiasm, 
rather  than  a  continuing  series  of  road 
bloc'is. 


MANPOWER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
manpower  report  of  the  President  con- 
tains striking  proof  that  1966  was  a  year 
of  progress — a  year  when  this  country 
took  further  strides  toward  its  goal  of 
making  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country  self-sufficient. 

Like  all  reports,  it  lists  moneys  and 
total  numbers  and  percentages — but  its 
impact  lies  not  in  terms  of  thousands 
and  millions  but  In  individuals. 

For  the  manpower  program  was  de- 
"vised  to  aid  individuals — like  the  young 
man  in  the  Baltimore  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs  whose  part-time 
work  enabled  him  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation. Or  the  distraught  young  mother 
struggling  along  on  relief  pajTnents 
whose  on-the-job  -»-aining  imder  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  has  made  her  a  self-supporting 
nurse's  aid — helping  others  while  she 
helps  herself. 

Employers,  too,  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. For  the  manpower  program  lias 
provided  needed  training  for  thousands 
of  workers  to  relieve  acute  manpower 
shortages  in  areas  ranging  from  subpro- 
fesslonal  hospital  workers  to  highly 
skilled  craftsmen  in  the  tool  and  die 
industry. 

Society  benefits  from  increased  taxes 
coupled  with  lessened  welfare  pay- 
ments— and  from  the  intangible  human 
values — the  pride  and  increased  self- 
esteem  of  the  illiterate  worker  who 
learned  to  read  a  newspaper  while  he 
was  learning  to  perform  his  job  better. 

We  have  made  great  progress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  we  have  not  licked  all  the 
problems. 

Over  12  percent  of  our  young  people 
aged  16  to  19  were  still  looking  for  jobs 
at  year's  end. 

Among  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups,  the  unemployment  rate  was  al- 
most double  the  overall  rate. 

In  slums  and  depressed  rural  areas. 
Joblessness  ran  close  to  10  percent,  com- 
pared to  a  national  average  of  3.8  per- 
cent. And  one  out  of  every  three  people 
in  those  areas  who  are  or  ought  to  be 
working  today  faces  some  severe  employ- 
ment problem. 

The  seasonally  employed  workers  and 
the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
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present  special  problems  for  which  we 
must  find  adequate  solutions. 

Many  of  our  chronically  unemployed 
and  underemployed  require  special  man- 
power services  before  they  can  become 
fully  adequate  workers  and  e«mers. 
There  are  an  estimated  2  million  poten- 
tial workers  who  can  be  helped  and  are 
willing  to  help  themselves. 

To  give  these  men  and  women  the  help 
they  deserve  will  require  hard  work,  co- 
ordination among  the  Federal  agencies 
Involved,  and  adequate  funds  to  finance 
the  needed  programs 

It  needs,  in  other  words,  the  continued 
strong  support  of  the  Congress.  For  as 
the  President  said,  these  Americans  need 
hope,  not  handouts.  They  want,  and 
deeerve.  work  and  training,  not  welfare. 


THE  GREAT  CRISIS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HAGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  TunnkyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
West  magcuune  of  March  26.  1967  by  Dr 
Simon  Ramo  which  discussed  in  depth 
the  contributions  of  Calif omias  higher 
education  system  to  the  well  being  of 
Uie  SUte 

I  think  the  article  deserves  careful 
reading  and  will  serve  to  stimulate  the 
continuing  discussion  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  California 

I  aak  permission  to  include  this  article 
in  the  Record 

Thx  Orsat  Crisis   i.v   California  Eovcation 
I  By  Dr   Simon  Ramoi 

Higher  education  In  the  State  of  California 
1*  suddenly  confronted  with  a  grand  crisis 
UnaatUed  vital  issues  which  have  been  slm- 
znertng  for  a  long  time  have  now  bubbled 
to  tbe  surface  of  public  attention  and  the 
front  page  A  cloud  of  controversy  has  settled 
over  everything  at  a  time  when  the  visibility 
of  all  the  Issues  and  clarity  of  thought  are 
most  needed 

The  problem  and  its  Implications  go  far 
d««per  than  merely  budgetary  These  as- 
p«cta  Involve  the  following  freedom  uf  ex- 
praasloa  on  the  campus,  the  policy  of  pro- 
viding every  quallfled  high  school  graduate 
with  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  free 
higher  education,  determining  the  amount 
of  taxes  the  citizens  are  asked  to  pay  or  are 
willing  to  pay.  the  reorganization  of  the 
management  and  the  improving  of  relation- 
ships among  scores  of  institutions,  ranging 
tram  the  University  i>f  California  and  Its 
many  branches  through  the  larger  number 
of  State  Colleges  and  the  even  more  nu- 
merous Junior  Colleges  All  these  problems 
must  be  Identified,  analyzed  and  dealt  with. 
Otherwise,  the  penalties  will  be  great 

First  and  foremost,  neglecting  attention 
to  thcM  problems  will  result  In  the  Impair- 
ment Of  the  quality  of  education,  and  this 
will  touch  ofT  a  chain  reaction  of  deleterious 
effects  which  will  undermine  the  economic 
and  sociological  underpinnings  of  this  state. 
When  we  speak  of  the  higher  educational 
system  In  California,  we  cannot  limit  this  to 
the  school  system,  when  we  weaken  that  sys- 
tem, we  weaken  everything  that  that  system 
feeds  Into    As  we  know    it  feeds  into  nearly 


every   aspect  of   uur   lives-  and  our   future 
and.   therefore,   we   must  examlnp  the  prob- 
lem   in    Its    entirety    and   Its   complexity.    Its 
breadth  and  Its  depth.  If  we  are  to  deal  with 
It  wisely  and  effecUvely 

The  symptom.s  for  the  crisis  in  California 
educttUon  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  but  we 
have  not  acknowledged  that  we  had  a  crisis 
until  recently  As  a  former  trustee  of  the 
State  Colleges  and  as  a  father  of  students  In 
California's  higher  educational  system.  I 
have  seen  It  developing  fir  a  number  of 
years  Unfortunately  because  of  the  Inade- 
quacy of  our  system  of  organization,  com- 
munication and  approach  to  total  compre- 
hension, we  did  not  promptly  recognize  the 
symptoms  nor  plan  for  the  alleviation  uf  the 
present  crisis  As  a  reeuU,  time  has  run  out 
and  the  state  is  caught  with  emergencies — 
financial,  organizational  and  phllosophu-ul 
And  emergency  solutions  to  any  problems, 
eepeclally  profound  and  complex  ones,  are 
rarely  satisfactory 

First  off.  we  must  relate  higher  education 
to  the  state  as  a  whole  The  livelihood  of 
California  stems  from  the  slate  s  technologi- 
cal Industry  This  means  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry, and  electronics  and  Instrumentation, 
petroleum,  chemical,  and  all  other  research 
development  and  manufacturing  operations 
that  are  closely  tied  to  science  and  engineer- 
ing- whether  government-sponsored  (as  m 
defense,  space  or  atomic  energy)  or  Involv- 
ing commercial  or  industrial  products  for  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  These  tech- 
nologically-based  Industries  represent  ii  ma- 
jor porUon  of  our  OSP  (Gross  State  Prod- 
uct! Tliey  represent  the  most  Important 
single  factor  In  the  economic  growth  and 
structure  of  our  state  Their  existence  is  the 
chief  reason  why  California  is  going  entity 
while  also  the  mijst  populous  state  In  the 
union  Weather  alone  might  have  caused  Cal- 
ifornia to  have  a  high  population  growth, 
but  without  the  technological  Industry  we 
might  well  be  listed  among  the  most  p»)verty- 
•trlcken  states  In  the  union  an  enormous 
population  favLirlng  the  mild  weather  but 
with  little  source  of  income 

Our  income  from  technologically -based  In- 
dustries Is  enormous  Our  work  fur  Depart- 
ment :if  Defense  and  NASA  alone  totals  »7 
billion  Alxjut  18<  of  every  defense  procure- 
ment dollar  and  45*  of  every  NASA  dollar  Is 
spent  in  California  because  we  have  the  tech- 
nological capabilities  facilities  and  the 
trained  people  A  report  published  by  the 
Security  Plrst  National  Bank  not  long  ago 
made  this  statement  Contracts  go 

where  there  is  the  capability  the  brains, 
skill  and  experience  The  real  task  of  the 

business  community  will  be  to  keep  this 
capability  here,  providing  a  business,  cultural 
and  educational  climate  that  will  continue 
to  attract  new  Industry  and  the  best  sci- 
entific minds 

Our  pKjsltlon  In  the  economic  structure  of 
the  nation  was  not  reached  because  of  the 
weather  alone  There  had  to  be  some  addi- 
tional, very  special  reasons  for  the  techno- 
logical Industry  becoming  California's  great- 
est, and  for  the  fact  that  California  now 
leads  the  nation  In  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  technological  output  California  has 
the  largest  concentration  of  technical  degree 
college  graduates  California  exceeds  every 
other  state  In  the  number  of  Ph  Ds  In  sci- 
ence and  engineering  Nobel  laureates,  and 
memtjers  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing 

Of  course,  the  State  of  California  doesn't 
excel  In  technology,  and  it  did  not  reach, 
nor  will  It  hold  Its  p<3sltlon  of  high  com- 
petence, based  on  technical  expertise  alone 
Associated  with  and  matched  up  with  the 
scientists  and  engineers  In  a  balanced  fash- 
lon  are  all  of  the  other  specialized  Intel- 
lectual powers  of  broadly  educated  people 
residing  In  California 

These     human     technological     and     other 


"higher-education  "  resources  would  not  con- 
ceivably be  here  In  the  State  of  California 
If  It  were  not  for  our  outstanding  educa- 
tional complexes,  both  private  and  public, 
as  represented  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia the  State  Colleges,  Caltech,  Stanford, 
the  other  private  colleges — large  and  small— 
and  the  Junior  Colleges.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  the  truth  of  this  First  of  all.  In- 
dustry Is  heavily  dependent  for  Its  supply  of 
technological  talent  on  California  schools 
The  largest  number  of  people  In  the  heart  of 
the  industry  are  the  products  of  the  statf  s 
higher  educational  system  iTo  be  sure,  the 
Industry,  like  the  universities,  has  attracted 
outstanding  Intellects,  exfierlenced  and  cre- 
ative minds,  from  throughout  the  nation  and 
Indeed  from  other  ptarts  of  the  world  But 
California  did  not  and  would  not  have 
reached  Its  present  p>o«ltlon  of  technological 
preeminence  by  relying  on  Imports  alone  i 
In  Just  the  southern  half  of  this  state  i.ic- 
cordlng  to  the  latest  figures  complied  In  the 
fall  of  19651,  there  are  149  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  wnth  a  total  enrollment  In 
excess  of  560,000,  78  5  of  these  are  enrolled 
In  public  Institutions  and  315  in  private 
schools  The  national  ratio  Is  67  7  public 
32  3  private  In  order  that  our  Industrial 
base  will  grow  as  our  oncoming  techno- 
lotflcal  society  will  Inevitably  encourage  It 
to  grow--we  must  have  a  good  source  of 
hlgh-qualUy,  well-educated  California  grad- 
uates. 

The  Interlocking  of  the  industry  with  the 
academic  community  In  the  whole  range  uf 
disciplines  Is  broad  and  crucial  The  grad- 
uates fill  the  Jotxs  and  compete  with  the  resit 
of  the  nation  In  the  way  they  perform  them 
Outstanding  faculty  members  at  the  uni- 
versity do  outstanding  research  and  attract 
leading  pioneering  research  projects.  They 
provide  graduate  work  and  stimulation  for 
the  specialists  In  Industry  The  Industry  at- 
tracts and  holds  the  exceptional  people  who 
originate  the  products  for  development  and 
production  and  whose  performance  causes 
the  big  projects  and  the  new  product  oppor- 
tunities to  come  to  the  state  or  be  originated 
In  California  This  In  turn  stimulates,  trains 
and  attracts  more  talented  people  who  are 
here  and  effective  because  of  the  Intellectual 
climate  that  surrounds  them 

The  graduates  that  Industry  needs  are  the 
ones  who  want  an  opportunity  for  growth 
and  challenge  The  university  stature  and 
breadth  In  California  constitute  a  promise  to 
them  of  treasured  self-Improvement  The 
best  brains  prefer  an  intellectual  atmosphere 
which  depends  heavily  upon  Intellectual 
leadership  from  a  strong  higher  educational 
system  Finally  the  kind  of  p>eopIe  that  the 
industry  needs,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try Is  also  after,  have  preferred  to  live  In 
California  (and  this  Is  a  very  important 
point  I  because,  by  living  here,  they  have  had 
the  virtual  guarantee  that  they  will  be  In  an 
exceptional  position  to  provide  to  their  chil- 
dren the  higher  education  that  is  as  funda- 
mental to  these  follw  as  housing  and  food 

What  then  would  happen  to  the  technolog- 
ical industry  of  the  State  of  California  If 
the  University  of  California  and  the  State 
Colleges  are  greatly  impaired  In  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  graduates  which  they 
produce  and  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
research  work  done  by  the  faculties  of  asso- 
ciated laboratories  of  this  higher  edtica- 
tlonal   structure? 

There  Is  a  direct  correlation  Hurt  one  and 
you  hurt  the  other,  enhance  one  and  you 
Improve  the  other  State  funds  used  for  high- 
er education  are  investments  in  the  future 
of  this  state  For  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
citizens  of  this  state  to  produce  qualified 
college  graduates,  many  dollars  will  come 
back  In  later  years  In  growth  of  the  indus- 
try. In  Jobs,  wealth,  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  security  and  edonomtc  stability. 

Unfortunately.  Ir^  order  to  finance  the 
long- term  gain,  we  pust  match  our  expendl- 
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tures  and  our  Investments  to  the  amount  of 
money  we  take  hi.  So.  either  the  citizens  of 
the  state  have  to  be  convinced  that  higher 
education  Is  a  capital  Investment  and  be  able 
and  willing  to  Increase  their  investment  in 
the  future,  or  else  we  do  indeed  have  to  Im- 
pair the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  graduates 
and  research  produced — spend  lees  for  less 
education,  that  Is — or  else  we  have  to  &nd 
new  sources  of  savings  or  of  funding. 

Should  we  seek  to  get  additional  funds 
from  tuition?  Let  us  put  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment the  complexity  of  out-of -state-stu- 
dents' tuitions  and  concentrate  ool^  on  the 
contribution  from  CaUfornla  residents.  The 
c)ut-of-Btaters  already  pay  tuition,  and  while 
we  could  consider  raising  the  amount,  the 
total  is  hardly  sufficient  to  Improve  the  fund- 
ing problem  from  severe  to  acceptable.  As  to 
California  residents,  it  appears  that  no  one 
really  wants  to  deny  an  education  to  any 
qualified  youth  because  he  does  not  have  the 
means.  So  loans,  scholarships,  excusing  of 
tuition  payments,  all  these  would  be  expected 
to  apply  for  the  qualified,  lower-Income  stu- 
dents. This  Is  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
students,  or  their  parents,  with  the  higher 
Income  will  be  the  ones  making  the  oontrlbu- 
tlons.to  permit  the  higher  educational  system 
to  operate  at  a  superior  level. 

To  these  students,  or  their  parents,  this  Is 
precisely  the  same  as  Increasing  the  state  in- 
come tax,  so  there  is  nothing  new  here.  If, 
Instead  of  tuition,  we  were  merely  to  Increase 
state  taxes,  this  means  then  every  taxpayer 
win  be  making  a  greater  contribution  to 
higher  education,  and  not  Juet  the  studenta. 
This  Is  not  abeurd  since  the  whole  state 
stands  to  gain  by  having  a  higher-educated 
citizenry:  So  all  citizens  benefit,  whether 
they  have  sons  and  daughters  In  the  system 
or  not.  We  have  accepted  this  idea  with  re- 
gard to  the  lower  educational  runga,  right 
up  to  Junior  coUeges. 

It  has  been  a  mark  of  distinction  that  CaU- 
fornla has  recognized  the  general  benefit  to 
the  population  of  public  education  at  a 
higher  educational  level  than  most  states. 
Perhaps  this  Is  a  distinction  that  ws  cannot 
any  longer  expect  to  retain.  However,  the 
fact  that  these  facets  and  many  more  exist 
shows  this  Is  a  problem  needing  a  great  deal 
of  study.  If  a  tuition  system  la  Inaugurated 
'Without  this  study.  It  may  end  up  adding  to 
costs  rather  than  cutting  them,  and  It  could 
add  a  kind  of  confusion  which  is  much  more 
penalizing  than  the  hopefully  added  Income. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  trying  to  grade  the 
amount  of  tuition  to  be  charged,  or  loaned, 
or  schoUrahlp  to  be  awarded  so  that  It  will 
go  properly  with  the  financial  need  of  the 
individual  student,  taking  soeount  of  his 
parents'  income,  their  dependendas,  their 
capital  gains  versus  losses  and  all  of  the  other 
things  that  we  have  to  put  Into  an  Income 
tax  form.  Imagine  the  new  bureau  within 
the  University  that  would  have  to  be  created 
with  clerks  and  Judges  following  complex 
rules  and  criteria,  and  Imagine  the  effect  of 
the  delays,  penalties,  protests  and  litigation. 
Also  think  of  the  broad  system  of  demaxva- 
tlona  acoordlitg  to  place  on  the  financial 
ladder  of  Individual  students  aa  compared 
with  the  preaent.  uniform  system  that  recog- 
nizes no  distinction  in  Income. 

Any  way  you  do  It,  whether  by  tulUon  or 
more  taxes,  the  citizens  of  the  state  will  have 
to  decide  how  much  they  are  'willing  to  Inveat 
In  the  future  growth  of  the  state  and  in  the 
expecUncy  that  that  Investment  wUl  come 
back  to  them  severalfold.  Meanwhile,  the 
technological  Industry  has  a  direct  stake  in 
seeing  that  there  continues  to  be  a  high- 
quality  educational  system.  So  It  cannot 
really  oomplaln  If  it  Is  taxed;  pcutleularly  if 
the  tax  Increass  Is  In  proper  pr<q>ortlon  to 
the  benefits  which  will  be  obtained. 

Perhaps  great  savings  can  oome  through 
much  greater  "efficiency."  Of  course,  there 
is  nothing  new  here.  All  organisations,  large 
and  small,  have  'waste.    Where  there  are  hu- 


man beings,  none  being  perfect,  there  U 
mediocrity  and  Incompetence,  overlap,  lazi- 
ness, emi^  building,  mistakes,  duplication 
and  unnecessary  lobs.  Preetmiably  the  man- 
agements have  already  been  trying  to  mini- 
mise the  extent  oC  theee  expected  ilU.  Can 
they  do  better? 

I  can  make  two  oonunente  from  personal 
experience.  I  know  the  operation  of  UCLA 
rather  well.  To  make  its  operation  more 
efficient,  that  Is  to  use  its  funds  in  a  wiser 
manner  to  attain  Its  goals,  you  will  have  to 
go  out  and  get  a  man  smarter  at  the  Job 
than  its  superb  Chancellor,  Dr.  FrankUn 
Murphy.  I  think  that  would  be  very,  very 
difficult. 

Tile  other  observation  has  to  do  with  the 
State  Colleges,  even  larger  in  student  body 
and  in  nimiber  of  campuses  than  the  Uni- 
versity. Here,  the  entire  system  for  years  has 
been  so  badly  underfunded  for  Its  stated  mis- 
sion that  It  has  been  farced,  long  ago,  below 
sound  budget  ssslgnments  for  faculty  sal- 
aries. Its  classes  are  much  too  large  for  effi- 
ciency. Its  libraries  are  too  skimpy.  The  time 
of  the  faculty  Is  below  minimum  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  heavy  teaching  load,  to  talking 
to  students,  for  correcting  papers,  for  think- 
ing, exploring  and  self-improvement.  Ask- 
ing the  State  CoUeges  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
waste  would  be  like  suggesting  to  a  man  who 
has  just  finished  a  100-yard  dash  In  a  tough 
competitive  trial  that  the  next  time  he  runs 
he  should  be  a  little  more  "efficient."  The 
way  to  go  for  efficiency  in  the  State  Col- 
leges Is  to  Increase  funds  or  decrease  the 
student  body  and  the  ntunber  of  coUeges. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  can  be 
done  to  save  money.  They  are  at  the  level 
above  what  the  school  administrators   and 
laeulty  can  do  and  to  a  certain  extent  above 
what  tbe  regents  and  trustees  can  do  now. 
They  would  require  that  the  Legislature  and 
the  governor  be  willing  to  adopt  some  quite 
different  practices  with  regard  to  the  op>era- 
tion  of  the  colleges.  For  instance,  believe  it 
or  not,  the  State  Colleges  are  required  to  pre- 
sent  a   "line   Item"   budget   each   year,   in 
wtiich  every  little  expenditure  of  all  of  the 
coUeges   (virtually  down  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Janitors  and  books  in  the  li- 
brary)   Is  listed  and  presumably  approved, 
item  by  item,  with  neither  the  trustees  nor 
the  individual  college  administrators  being 
allowed  noticeable  flexibility  to  shift  funds 
within  the  total.  The  result  Is  sometimes 
quite  I'Udlcrous;  no  corporation  would  man- 
age itself  in  this  fashion.  Neither  the  gover- 
nor's offlce  nor  the  Legislature  has  the  per- 
sonnel to  dissect.  Judge  and  improve  upon 
such  a  detailed  kind  of  budget  authorization. 
Throughout  the  entire  higher  educational 
system  of  the  state,  greater  decentralization  is 
needed — from  the  Legislature  to  the  regents 
and  trustees  and  to  the  individual  presidents 
and     chanceUocs     who     are     running     the 
campuses.  The  responsibility  for  understand- 
ing and  handling  such  detaUed  problems  as 
how  many  students  can  be  accommodated 
with  given  funds,  and  at  an  acceptable  level 
of  quality  education,  is  beet  done  through 
the  people  closest  to  the  campus.  Authority 
and  responsibility  must  come  closer  to  being 
hand-in-band.  Tbe  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  appears  to  be  a  very 
prestigious  Job,  but  sometimes  one  wonders 
if  the  poslUon   is  not  a  kind   of   glorified 
secretarial  Job  devoted  merely  to  the  gather- 
ing of  facts  for  presentation  to  tbe  board, 
the  governor  and  to  the  Leglslattire  for  de- 
clslozu  on  all  Important  matters.  This  Is  not 
the  role  of  a  creative  executive,  which  tbe 
president  of  such  a  major  university  complex 
should  be. 

The  choice  between  quantity  and  quality 
Is  one  in  which  the  technological  industry  of 
the  state  la  greatly  affected  and  where  a  fur- 
ther comment  might  be  in  order.  Tbe  com- 
pany I  am  with,  TRW  (Tbompson-Ramo- 
Woolridge),  employs  15,000  people  In  the 
State  of  CalUomla  alone.    Many  of  theee  are 


college  graduatse  and  many  of  those  gradu- 
ates are  working  for  higher  degrees  In  the 
state's  higher  education  eztemion  system. 
Probably  the  whole  extension  operation 
would  have  to  be  disbanded  or  greatly  cur- 
tailed In  the  Interests  of  protecting  the 
basic  daytime  can>puB  tf  funds  are  not  ade- 
quately made  available. 

As  to  the  regular  daytime  students,  I  would 
much  sooner  (\1  California  has  to  choose 
between  the  lesser  of  two  evils  because  of 
limitations  of  funds)  that  we  provide  a 
high-grade,  higher  education  to  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  the  most  quaUfied.  rather 
than  to  offer  a  mediocre  education  to  a  very 
large  group.  California  would  be  better  off 
(at  least  as  far  as  the  technological  industry 
is  concerned)  with,  say,  to  use  just  an  arbi- 
trary number,  50,000  graduates  per  year  who 
are  well  educated  than  'with  75,000  who  have 
spent  four  or  more  years  in  a  mediocre  sys- 
tem. It  saddens  me  to  think  of  a  truly  quali- 
fied young  person  who  cannot  get  into  the 
OaUfomia  higher  educational  system  be- 
cause his  grades  are  below  the  standard  we 
shall  have  to  set  because  of  the  shortage  of 
funds.  But  for  the  state.  If  the  choice  has  to 
be  made,  It  would  be  better  to  let  him  have 
Just  two  years,  as  a  beginning  for  his  career, 
but  two  very  good  ones,  and  leave  the  higher 
educational  opportunities  to  the  more  tal- 
ented, more  gifted  other  students,  so  that 
they  can  receive  the  further  exceUent  high- 
er education  which  they  and  the  state  re- 
quire for  the  health  of  the  state. 

Ttie  Impairment  of  quality  at  the  univer- 
sity level  can  be  subtle  as  'well  as  conspicuous 
In  Its  detrimental  effect  on  California's  tech- 
nological industry. 

Now  it  may  well  be — I  am  sure  it  is  true — 
that  tbe  future  of  our  society  and  of  our 
st.-.te's  technological  leadership  in  It  is  going 
to  be  increasingly  dependent  on  our  under- 
standing of  the  Impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology on  society.  How  do  we  apply  science 
fully  for  the  benefit  of  mankind?  To  do  it. 
we  need  an  educated,  inspired  group  of  out- 
standing young  people  trained  in  new  con- 
cepts of  thought  that  depend  on  the  com- 
bination of  the  Intellectual  tools  of  the  engi- 
neer and  tbe  physical  scientist,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  sociologist  and  htunanist,  on 
the  other.  We  need  "techno-soclologlsts"  or 
"soclo-technologlsts."  These  and  other  new 
disciplines  and  professions  are  not  likely  to 
evolve  out  of  an  educational  environment 
catering  to  quantity  more  than   quality. 

The  fact  that  higher  education  financing 
in  the  State  of  California  is  new,  a  con- 
troversial area  Is  undeniable.  It  should  be 
equally  evident  that  the  matter  ctf  tuition, 
organization,  the  choosing  of  the  fraction 
of  our  Income  'Uiat  we  should  invest  now  in 
education  for  expected  and  Improved  Income 
later — these  Issues,  Just  like  Uie  matters  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  on  the 
campus  and  the  role  of  the  student  In  de- 
termining bow  the  campus  Is  run,  need  a 
great  deal  of  serious  cooBlderatlon. 

We  have  not  provided  adequate  prepara- 
tory time  to  think  and  face  these  problems 
and  resolve  tbem.  So  we  have  doubts  and  a 
crisis.  But  tbere  Is  no  crisis  of  indecision  and 
no  doubt  about  the  Importance  of  higher 
education  to  the  continued  health  and 
growth  of  that  Industry,  the  technological 
lndi.stry,  which  furnishes  tbe  largest  share 
of  the  income  coming  Into  this  state,  com- 
pared with  any  other  source. 

This  industry's  health,  the  state's  econo- 
my (and  the  nation's  well-being),  and  the 
quality  of  the  universities  and  coUeges  are 
inextricably  bound  together. 


A  TRIBDTE  TO  CLAUDE  WICKARD 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
urumimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Braoekas]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoRD  and  Include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 

B4r.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened,  as  I  know  many  Ameri- 
cana were,  on  learning  of  the  death 
Saturday.  April  29.  of  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  an 
outstanding  public  servant,  Claude  Ray- 
mond Wickard,  of  Carroll  County. 

Mr.  Wickard.  who  was  74  years  of  age. 
served  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
1940  to  1945  and  served  as  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion from  1943  to  1953 

His  death  in  a  tragic  automobile  acci- 
dent means  the  loss  of  a  man  who  had 
come  to  be  widely  respected  for  his  own 
ability  as  a  farmer  and  for  his  leadership 
In  American  agriculture. 

I  came  to  know  Mr  Wickard  and  to 
develop  a  great  respect  for  him  during 
the  1956  campaign  when  he  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  US.  Senate 
and  I  was  candidate  for  Congress. 

To  both  his  daughters.  Mrs  J.  V  Plck- 
ard,  of  Camden,  Ind..  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Bryant,  of  San  Antonio.  Tex  .  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy 

Indiana  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
dedicated  public  servant. 


MUSKIE-RYAN      AMENDMENTS      TO 
THE  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr  Ryan)  Is 
recosnlzed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Nation's 
air  pollution  crisis.  We  know  that  air 
pollution  claims  thousands  of  American 
lives  every  year  In  response  to  this 
crisis  we  enacted  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1965,  which  enables  localities  to  conduct 
planning,  research,  and  development  to 
And  ways  to  abate  air  pollution.  But  in 
reality  the  act  Is  a  first  step  in  solving 
this  crucial  problem.  It  Is  time  to  take 
the  next  step 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  Pollution. 
Senator  Edmund  S  Muskie.  and  I  are 
sponsoring  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  which  we  believe  will  take  us  another 
step  toward  the  elimination  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

The  Muskie-Ryan  legislation — S  1646 
and  HH.  9477 — amends  that  part  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  is  called  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  These  amendments 
advance  the  solid  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram from  the  research  and  develop- 
ment stage  to  the  constructive  stage 

The  amendments  provide  construc- 
tion grants  to  a  municipality  of  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  a  solid  waste 
disposal  plant,  and  grants  of  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  a  plant  serving 
more  than  one  municipality 

In  addition  to  providing  construction 
grants,  it  provides  planning  grants,  on 
the  same  two-thirds  and  three-fourths 
basis  as  construction  grants,  for  planning 
waste  disposal  plants  Under  the  pres- 
ent act  planning   grants   are   restricted 


to  the  extent  of  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost. 

Beyond  planning  and  construction 
grants,  these  amendments  provide  In- 
centives for  the  development  of  regional 
solid  waste  disposal  programs 

Under  the  1965  act  only  $62  million  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  years  1966  through 
1969.  The  Muskie-Ryan  amendments 
authorize  $810  million  for  fiscal  years 
1968  through  1972. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  investment 
to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
citizens.  Disposal  of  solid  waste  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  problems. 

Every  year  the  American  public  throws 
away  30  million  tons  of  paper  and  paper 
products.  8  billion  pounds  of  plastics.  48 
billion  metal  cans.  26  billion  bottles  and 
other  glass  containers,  and  more  than 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  miscellaneous 
p£u:kaglng  material  In  short,  the  Nation 
now  discards  160  million  tons  of  solid 
waste  a  year — 5  to  8  pounds  per  person 
per  day 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we  may 
literally  choke  ourselves  by  our  own 
wsiste  For  much  of  our  solid  waste  dis- 
posal Is  accomplished  by  burning  or  fill- 
ing land  fills  The  burning  leads  to  air 
pollution.  The  land  fills  are  all  too  often 
nesting  grounds  for  rodents  and  vermin 
and  are  a  significant  factor  in  the  spread 
of  disease 

Under  the  present  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  25  States  have  begun  compre- 
hensive surveys  of  their  solid  wsiste 
disposal  problems  These  States  have 
begun  to  develop  32  projects  The  present 
act.  however,  does  not  provide  support 
for  the  Implementation  of  these  projects 
The  Muskie-Ryan  amendments  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  financial  support  for 
these  projects  and  will  provide  incentives 
to  other  States  and  localities  to  develop 
and  implement  solid  waste  disposal 
programs 

The  Muskie-Ryan  amendments  will 
help  localities  to  keep  our  air  and  water 
clean  and  save  our  Lives  They  should  be 
supported  by  all  of  us  I  urge  that  hear- 
ings be  held  on  these  amendments  as 
soon  as  possible  Now  is  the  time  to  begin 
the  fight  against  pollution  in  earnest 
before  it  Ls  too  late  These  amendments 
and  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967— HR. 
8467 — which  I  have  Introduced  are 
necessary  weapons  In  this  fight  I  hope 
that  both  will  be  enacted  into  law  during 
this  session  of  Congress 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to 

Mr  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT',  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business 

Mr  H.ALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr  Ger- 
ald R  Ford  > ,  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  his  family 

Mr  Tenzer  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Y\TES'.  for  Monday.  May  1.  and  Tues- 
day May  2,  on  account  of  Jewish  reli- 
gious holidays 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follo*-lng  the  legis- 


lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Buster  >.  for  15  minutes,  on  May  2, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BiESTER).  for  10  minutes,  on  May  2;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  AsHBROOK  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
BiESTERi,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hagan  I ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  RosTENKOwsKi  I  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hacan  ' .  for  30  minutes,  May  2;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  RooKEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Machen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr  Hacan  •  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter :  > 

Mr  Donohue 

Mr  Bingham  In  two  instances. 

Mr   HA\^•KINS 

Mr   Fascell. 

Mr  Wolff 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  28.  1967, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H  R  286  An  act  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment pursuant  to  Uie  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  of  dlcyandlamlde  and  of  limestone 
when  Imported  to  be  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  cement 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  HAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  2,   1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

706.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  (H 
Doc.  No.  116):  to  the  OomnUtt«e  on  Appro- 
rlAtlons  and  ordered  to  b«  printed. 

707.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Inter-American 
Development    Bank    Act    to    authorize    the 
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United  States  to  participate  In  an  Incruae 
in  the  resources  of  the  Pund  lor  Speolal 
Operations  of  the  Inter -American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
t^ie  Interior,  transmitting  drafts  of  proposed 
ifgislatlon  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration;  and 
U)  establish  a  revolving  fund  for  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Indiana  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

710  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  draft  bUl,  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  IMO  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the 
equitable  standards  governing  relationships 
between  Investment  companies  and  their  In- 
vestment advisers  and  principal  underwrit- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Conunlsslon.  transmitting  a  cc^y  of 
"Sales  by  Producers  of  Natural  Oas  to  Inter- 
state Pipeline  Oompanles,  1965";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  a04(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  riile  3tTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
.-uid  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint 
Resolution  M3.  Joint  resolution  to  further 
extend  the  p>erlod  provided  for  under  section 
10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  applicable  in 
the  current  dispute  between  the  railroad  car- 
riers represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees (Rept.  No.  218),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8ELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guyana,  Bradl, 
and  Paraguay,  1066;  (Rept,  No.  910).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Axil,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
HR,  9483.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol   system   on   the   Importation   of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJi.  0483.   A   blU   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  10S4  to  Increase  from  9000 
to  $800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 


of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  eacemptlona  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  artdltlnnal  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blinrtness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOOQS: 

H  Jt.  9484.  A  biU  to  amend  title  "xttt  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
the  recipient  of  medical  assistance,  for  phy- 
sician services  furnished  under  the  program; 
to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BBADEMAS: 

HJl.e486.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  Kenllworth 
National  Capital  Park  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and,  In  particular,  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  EUAEBO: 

H.R.  0486.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Trading  Stamp  PractlcA  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  trading  stamp  companies 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H Jl.  0487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ElemenUry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  or- 
der to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  eetablishlng  bilingual  educational 
opportimity  programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  HARBISON: 

HJl.  0488.  A  bUl  to  consent  to  the  Upper 
Niobrara  River  compact  between  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

HJl.  0480.  A  bill  to  prohibit  trading  In 
Irish  potato  futures  on  commodity  ex- 
changes; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  0400.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  BCr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

HJl.  0401.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  30,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  refusal  by 
the  addressee  and  return  to  the  sender  of 
third-class  bulk  mall  at  a  charge  to  the 
sender  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.e40a.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  228  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
existing  reduction  In  benefits  thereunder 
on  account  of  other  governmental  pensions, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  to  prolUblt  the  payment 
of  such  benefits  to  any  Individual  whose  an- 
nual Income  from  all  sources  exceeds  $2,600 
(or  93,760  In  the  case  of  a  couple);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

HJl.  0403.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1060;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  0404.  A  blU  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Conmtlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

H.R.  9406.  A  bill  to  amend  title  30,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  refusal  by 
the  addressee  and  return  to  the  sender  of 
third-class  bulk  mall  at  a  charge  to  the 
sender  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HJl.  0406.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  0407.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJl,  9408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Alcoholic    Beverage    Control    Act 
to  prohibit  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages 
to  persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  9499.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  quota  control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  9600.  A   bill   authorizing   the   sale   of 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJl.  0501.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  Individual   for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  In- 
volved;   to    the    CoDunlttee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  9602.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
HR.  0603.  A    bill    to    prohibit    deeecratlon 
of    the    flag;     to    the    Conunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJl.  0604.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   SCUWKIKER: 
HR.  9505.  A    bin    to    exclude    UJ3,    Route 
No.  22  from  HaafsviUe  to  Easton,  Pa.  from 
being  on  the  Interstate  System  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  an   alternative 
route;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.  UTT    (for  himself,   Mr.   Lips- 
comb and  Mr.  King  of  California)  : 
HR,  9506.  A  bill  to  assist  States  in  collect- 
ing sales  and  use  taxes  on  certain  tobacco 
products;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJl.  0607.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HJl.  9508.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  con- 
trol  system   of   the   importation   of   certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  0500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  improve  and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  au- 
thorize establishment  of  standards  appli- 
cable to  emission  from  establishments  en- 
gaged In  certain  types  of  industry,  to  assist 
in  establishment  and  maintenance  of  State 
programs  for  annual  Inspections  of  auto- 
mobile emission  control  devices  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  9510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  as  amended, 
to  define  the  equitable  standards  governing 
relationships  between  Investment  companies 
and  their  Investment  advisers  and  principal 
underwriters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr,    MOSS    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

DiNCELL)  : 

H.R,  9511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1040,  as  amended, 
to  defline  the  equitable  standards  governing 
relatlonshlpe  between  Investment  companies 
and  their  Investment  advisers  and  principal 
underwriters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
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Ooiiunltte«  on  Interstate  ftnd  Foreign  Com- 

By  ICr    ADOABBO- 

BJt.MlX  A  blU  to  prohibit  d«aecr»tton 
of  tli«  fla^  to  th*  Cooomlttae  on  tba  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  CHAMBERLAIN : 

HJt.  9013.  A  bin  to  amend  Utl«  39.  anlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mail  and  air  transportation  maillnf;  prlvi- 
legea  for  certain  members  of  the  V3  .\rmed 
Foroea,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil   Service 

HJl.0614.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
R«T«Due  Code  of  19M  to  increase  from  »aoo 
to  MOO  the  personal  Income  ta«  exeinptlona 
of  a  taxpayer  ilnchidlnR  the  exemption  for  a 
•potue.  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
bllxtdneae:    to   the  Committee  on   Ways   and 


37  Mr    HAVNA- 
HJl.  9616    A  bill  to  reclRBslfy  certain  post- 
tlona  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;    to    the    Committee    on    Poet    Of- 
fice and  Clvu  Service 

By  Mr   KINO  of  California- 
HJ».  9518    A  bill  to  assist  States  In  collect- 
ing sales  and   use  taxes  on  certain  tobacco 
producta;    to  the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr   McCCLLOCH 
HJl.  9517.  A    blU    to    prohibit    deeecrauon 
Of  the  flag;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  PERKINS : 
HJl.  9618  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ubrary 
Servlcea  and  Construction  Act  with  reepect 
to  the  extent  of  the  required  matching  under 
title*  HI  and  IV  thereof,  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 

HJt.  9519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  Individual  (Without  regard  to 
bia  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  rail- 
road service,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  SCHNEEBELI 
HJl.  9520.  A  bi:i  to  a.Tiend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  reLitlve  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  bualnees  development  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  SNYDER 
HJl.  9521  A  bill  to  axnend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  Individ- 
ual* to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
to  allow  a  tax  credit  f  r  certain  contributions 
made  by  Indlvltluals  or  ccrporutlons  to  In- 
stitutions of  richer  education,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  Hid  Me.uis 


By  Mr    BrVTLL: 
H  J  Res.  544.  Joint  reeolutlon  propcelng  an 
amendment     to     the     CooaUtutlon     of     the 
United  States  relating  to  the  employment  of 

subversives  In  the  public  8<:.htxjJs;  to  the 
C'lmnrvlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  OOB8ER 
H  J  Res  546  Joint  reeolutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Pr«el- 
der.t  ut  the  Cnlted  States,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    RODINO: 
H  J  Res  54fl    Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the  ConsUtutlon   to  provide  for  repreeenta- 
Uon  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Oon- 
greas.    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ROaENTHAL 
H  J  Res.  547    Joint    res<jlutlon    to    provide 
for   the   designation   of   the  second   week   of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clury 

By  Mr    CARET 
H   Con   Res.  336    Concurrent  reeohitlon  es- 
tablishing  a    joint    committee    to   conduct   a 
study    on    means    of    providing    for    earlier 
availability   of   funds   for  edvirutlonal   assist- 
ance  programs   and   of   Information   relating 
thereto;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    EIIJ3ERO: 
H  Con   Res  336    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  C-ongress   with   re- 
spect   to    the    establishment    of    pyermanent 
Peace   Ambassadors   by   the   United   Nations; 
to   t;.e   Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr    0.\RDNKR; 
H   Con   Rea  337    Concurrent  reeolutlon  en- 
pressing  the  sense  of  Oongrees  that  highway 
Uust  funds  should  not  be  curtailed,   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   O  HARA  of  IlUnota 
H   Con   Re*  338    Concurrent    resolution    to 
express    the    sense    of    Congress    agiilnst    the 
persecution  of  persona  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  PERKINS 
H  Res  459  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  alternates 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Organlza- 
ti  'h  r 'iiference  In  Geneva,  to  the  Commlt- 
tfe  on  Rules 


Buchanan  Dam  on  ChowchlUa  River;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation*. 

ia«  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  authorizing 
the  establlahment  of  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  and  WUderneae;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

187  Alao,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  a  national 
mineral*  policy:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

168  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  apportionment; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
blll.5  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   BRADEMAS; 
H  R.  9632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyrldon 
Oeroulls,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  FINO. 
HJl  9623.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Lee 
and  daughter  Anna  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GARDNER: 
H  R  9524    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Paul 
Anthony    Kelly,    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   GILBERT 
H  R.  9526    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr 
VaasUloe  Kaoysalas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  : 
H  R  9526.   A    bill    for   the    relief   of   HalliiS 
Jeflmlk.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  OHARA  of  IlUnoU: 
HR  9527.   A    blU    lor    the    relief    of    Fotln 
Petropoulou  Galtano;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN  : 
H  R  9528    A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Maria 
Fernandes   Carvalho;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  TUNNEY: 
HR  8829    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Susana 
Tomasa   Ibay    Valdc?;    to   the   Committee  tn 
the  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rulv  XXII.  memorials 
were  presenLtd  aiid  referred  as  foUowf. 

166  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
I.eglsLiiture  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
t   .*■  U'  '.t.e  Hidden  Dam  on  Fresno  River   and 


PETITIONS.   ETC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

72.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Fed- 
eriU  electlon.s,  to  the  Comnxlttee  on  House 
Administration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Oppedtioa  to  Que  Ameadment  to  tiie 
Ekmeotuy  and  Stcoadtrj  Edncation 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   .Nrw  T  .)RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  I.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed  Qule 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Kducation  Act. 

If  this  ill-conceived  proposal  Is  passed. 


New  York  State  would  stand  to  lo.se  a 
total  of  $121,903,958  In  fl.scal  1969 

In  1965,  Congress,  wltli  great  difficulty 
amd  dexterity,  managed  to  avoid  racial 
and  religious  antagonisms  that  earlier 
had  killed  Innumerable  Federal  aid  to 
education  bills.  In  a  masterful  stroke, 
the  authors  of  the  legislation  devised  a 
law  that  provides  assistance  geared  to 
pupll.s  rather  than  .schcx^I.s 

The  law  provides  assistance  to  Indi- 
vidual school  districts  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  their  children  from  families  with 
annual  Incomes  under  $3,000.  Under  the 
present  Law,  Federal  funds  remain  un- 
der the  control  of  public  officials  but 
pupils  in  parochial  .schools  will  qualify 
to  receive  the  same  kind  of  supplemen- 


tary assistance  blb  those  In  public  schools 
This  Includes  programs  such  as  remedial 
reading  and  guidance  counseling. 

No  money  goes  directly  to  any  private 
or  parochial  school. 

Such  a  program  Involves  some  oner- 
ous and  detailed  Federal  requirements. 
The  present  act  has  obvious  imperfec- 
tions. But  imtll  a  better  plan  is  devised. 
I  believe  we  are  faced  with  a  choice  of 
either  the  present  act  or  no  act  at  all. 

As  a  substitute  for  this  delicate  and  in- 
tricate compromise,  the  Republican  mi- 
nority of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  under  Representative  Quie, 
of  Minnesota,  proposes  the  substitution 
of  block  grants  to  the  States.  It  appeals 
to  racist  sentiment  In   some  Southern 


States  because  State  education  commis- 
sioners could  evade  Federal  desegrega- 
tion requirements. 

In  addition,  most  States,  Including 
New  York,  have  language  in  their  con- 
stitutions forbidding  the  spending  of 
public  money  for  private  schools.  This 
could  well  mean  that  none  of  the  Federal 
aid  funds  could  be  used  for  private  and 
parochial  schoolchildren  in  New  York 
State. 

If  Republicans  and  southern  Demo- 
crats unite  in  support  of  the  Quie  substi- 
tute, the  effect  could  be  to  kill  Federal 
aid  to  primary  and  secondary  education 
altogether. 


VISTA  VoluBteer* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  May  1.  19S7 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  privileged  on  last  Satur- 
day to  view  a  very  special  film.  An  in- 
spiring and  even  moving  film,  produced 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  seen 
A  Year  Toward  Tomorrow"  share  with 
me,  I  know,  the  conviction  that  the  Acad- 
emy Award  this  film  received  was  well 
deserved. 

The  story  is  of  three  young  VISTA  vol- 
unteers— Volunteers  In  Service  to  Amer- 
ica— who  set  aside  1  year  of  their  lives 
to  serve  in  the  very  frontlines  of  our 
national  war  on  poverty.  It  is  a  true 
story,  one  that  documents  the  dedicated 
resolve  of  a  young  man  at  work  in  an 
urban  slum,  and  two  young  women  at 
work  on  an  Indian  reservation.  It  is  a 
story  of  compassion  and  hard  work  that 
can  be  repeated  wherever  our  6,500 
VISTA  volunteers  have  put  their  ideal- 
ism and  energy  to  work. 

This  film,  like  the  reality  it  reports.  Is 
no  cinematic  simplification.  It  provides 
us  with  an  Immediate  sense  of  the  hard- 
ships and  unhapplness  which  poverty 
Imposes  on  too  many  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans. Through  this  film  we  share  Inti- 
mately In  the  early  frustration  and  final 
exhilaration  of  those  engaged  in  a  coop- 
erative effort,  volunteers  and  poor  alike, 
to  meet  and  solve  the  complexities  and 
cruelties  of  poverty.  "A  Year  Toward 
Tomorrow"  portrays  with  sensitivity  and 
power  the  challenge  that  awaits  those  of 
our  citizens,  young  and  old,  who  serve 
as  VISTA  volunteers. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  compelling 
reminder  to  us  that  the  determination  to 
wipe  out  poverty  and  Its  collateral  dlffl- 
cultles  exhibited  by  these  volunteers  ex- 
emplifies the  very  best  of  a  national  tra- 
dition of  dedication  and  resourcefulness. 
Surely,  we  in  the  Congress  cannot  fall  to 
be  inspired  to  accelerate  our  own  effort 
and  redouble  our  own  commitment  In 
this  undertaking.  Barely  3  years  ago  we 
set  for  ourselves  an  ultimate  goal  of  vic- 
tory In  an  all-out  war  on  poverty.  We 


have  had  traced  for  us  In  this  excellent 
film  about  VISTA  a  very  inspiring  pic- 
ture of  progreaa.  I  congratulate  those 
whose  great  talent  has  capsuled  for  the 
screen  the  vitality  and  effectiveness  of 
our  Economic  Opportunities  program. 

I  congratulate,  too,  the  man  who  is 
directing  the  war  on  poverty — the  Hon- 
orable Sargent  Shriver.  Through  his 
capable  direction  and  untiring  efforts, 
programs  such  as  VISTA  are  demon- 
strating their  tremendous  worth  in  giv- 
ing America's  Impoverished  a  new  life 
and  brighter  future. 


The   Worcester,   Mass.,   Safety   Coancil 
Celebrates  Its  SOtli  AnuTersary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   aCaSSACHUSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Safety  Council,  which 
has  been  nationally  recognized  for  its 
extraordinary  Initiative  in  effectively 
promoting  life  and  limb  saving  programs, 
will  formally  celebrate  its  50th  anniver- 
sary at  their  annual  awards  meeting  on 
May  25,  next. 

The  safety  council  was  established  in 
1917  as  a  single,  small  committee  of 
business  and  civic  leaders  dedicating 
themselves  to  the  task  of  preserving  life 
and  limb  from  disabling  accidents. 

Originally  organized  to  serve  only  the 
citizens  of  Worcester,  proper,  the  council, 
In  later  years,  expanded  its  activities  to 
cover  the  entire  central  Massachusetts 
area  with  more  than  one-half  a  million 
people.  A  name  change  from  Worcester 
County  Safety  Coimcll  to  Central  Massa- 
chusetts Chapter.  National  Safety  Coim- 
cil,  was  Instituted  in  1961.  and  Incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  New  England's  oldest  safety  council. 
It  has  always  been  a  vital  force  In  our 
area  whenever  a  matter  of  safety  was 
concerned. 

Based  on  past  performance.  It  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  council  will  continue 
to  become  an  ever  more  powerful  and 
vital  force  In  the  community  as  our  Fed- 
eral Government  enters  the  highway 
safety  picture  to  lead  the  fight  against 
what  has  become  the  Nation's  No.  1 
killer — ^the  automobile — responsible  in 
1966  alone  for  a  record-shattering  52.500 
himian  lives  from  accidents  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways. 

The  present  officers  of  the  coimcil  are 
the  Honorable  Andrew  B.  Holmstrom, 
president:  Clifford  O.  Griffith,  vice  presl. 
dent;  David  J.  Foley,  treasurer;  and 
John  W.  Greene,  secretary,  who  Is  also 
the  executive  director  of  the  council. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
Join  me  in  congratulating  the  officers, 
directors,  and  members  of  the  Central 
Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  Worcester  for  their 
remarkable  safety  promotion  record  on 


behalf  of  their  fellow  citizens  over  the 
past  50  years  and  In  wishing  the  council 
ever-increasing  success  in  their  continu- 
ing effort  to  make  their  neighbors  and  all 
Americans  safety  conscious. 


Television    StatioB    WCBS,    New    York, 
Sponsors  Career  Gnidance  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  television  station 
WCBS — New  York— for  the  active  role  It 
is  taking  In  the  field  of  community  serv- 
ice in  the  city  of  New  York. 

This  morning  I  attended  the  opening 
of  a  career  guidance  fair  sponsored  by 
this  station  in  conjunction  with  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education.  During 
the  next  2  weeks.  140,000  New  York  City 
high  school  sophomores.  Juniors,  and 
seniors  will  attend  this  fair,  which  is 
being  held  at  the  Klngsbrldge  Armory 
in  the  center  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  purpose  of  the  fair  is  to  moti- 
vate the  students  to  take  a  serious  in- 
terest in  their  future  and  to  show  them 
the  numerous  possibilities  that  are  open 
to  them.  More  than  200  exhibits  repre- 
senting Industry,  commerce,  professional 
groups,  and  government  organizations 
have  been  brought  together  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
care,  imagination,  and  planning  that 
went  into  this  project. 

In  discussing  the  career  fair,  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Donovan,  superintendent  of  schools 
has  said: 

We  commend  WCBS-TV  for  Its  Interest 
In  presenting  this  career  guidance  fair  aa  a 
public  serylce  to  the  pupils  of  the  New  York 
City  public  schools. 

Through  this  Pair,  not  only  those  who 
have  already  made  tentative  career  declsionB 
but  all  who  need  the  ezpostire  to  career  infor- 
mation. wUl  benefit.  Businesses  and  indus- 
tries wUl  reach  the  students  with  a  vital  dis- 
play and  will  provide  the  means  to  motivate 
students  to  think,  talk  and  see  what  the  fu- 
ture might  hold  In  store  for  them. 

We  hope  that  the  leadership  shown  by 
WCBS-TV  in  this  project,  which  will  be  of 
Immeasurable  advantage  to  our  high  school 
boys  and  girls,  will  Inspire  similar  working 
relationships  between  the  schools  and  other 
business,  cultural  and  civic  organizations. 

Commenting  on  the  career  fair.  Mr. 
Clark  B.  George,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  WCBS-TV  has  said : 

Business  today  la  becoming  ever  more 
aware  of  its  growing  responsibility  In  the 
field  of  career  guidance  for  our  young  peo- 
ple. WCBS-TV  is  delighted  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  present  the  Career  Fair,  bring- 
ing together  New  York  City  students  with 
representatives  of  industry,  commerce,  gov- 
ernment and  the  professions. 

We  hope  that  the  Caresr  Fair  will  encour- 
age students  to  discover  the  educational- 
occupational  requirements  In  fields  where 
they  may  have  a  career  Interest,  or  In  Job 
opportunities  completely  new  to  them.     We 
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hop«  tbAt  the  Pair  will  provide  poten- 

U*l  (Iropouts  with  a  positive  7lew  oT  ibe  fu- 
txire  emd  thus  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  schooling 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  WCBS- 
TV  for  Its  decision  to  hold  the  career  fair 
at  the  Klngsbrldge  Armory  in  the  Bronx. 
Too  often.  It  seems  to  me.  people  assume 
that  a  cltywide  activity  of  this  Itind  has 
to  be  located  in  Manhattan.  The  Bronx 
has  many  splendid  facilities— the  Klni?s- 
brldge  Armory  l.s  only  one  of  our  bor- 
ough's assets — and  It  Is  gratifying  to 
see  a  refutation  of  the  proposition  that 
all  Important  events  must  take  place  In 
Manhattan  If  city  people  are  to  attend 

Station  WCBS-TV  has  developed 
other  community  projects  as  well.  Last 
jrear,  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York 
City  Parks  Department,  this  station 
sponsored  a  cltywide  boys"  basketball 
tournament,  which  Involved  more  than 
500  teams  and  6.000  boys  from  all  parts 
of  the  city.  I  understand  that  plans  are 
now  being  developed  to  expand  this  pro- 
gram Into  a  year-round  sports  pro- 
gram involving  young  people  as  well  as 
adults. 

The  commitment  of  this  station  to 
community  participation  Is  in  the  high- 
est American  tradition  and  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  congratulation  to  WCBS- 
TV  for  Its  contribution  to  the  life  of 
New  York  CTty. 


Miaau  Coiuicil  for  the  Continaios  E^ia- 
caiiea  of  Woa«n  Celebrates  First 
Ammwtrt*rj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    n.ORTDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Council  for  the  Continuing  Education  of 
Women  In  Miami,  Fla.,  has  just  com- 
pleted its  first  year  in  operation  and  has 
ooBuplled  a  most  impresBiye  record  in  this 
8lx>rt  time. 

The  program,  which  Is  financed  partly 
by  Federal  funds  under  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  partly  by  in- 
dividual and  community  contributions. 
Is  designed  to  encourage  women  to  con- 
tinue their  education  at  all  levels  through 
resources  In  the  community  The  coun- 
cil serves  as  an  information  and  referral 
center  to  aaslst  women  in  availing  them- 
selves of  educational  resources  in  aca- 
demic, vocational  and  self- improvement 
fields  In  the  community. 

The  council  has  already  conducted  a 
number  of  workshops  in  conjunction 
with  other  community  groups,  includ- 
ing the  University  of  Miami,  and  has  had 
contact  with  798  women  interested  in 
improirlng  themselves. 

The  benefits  Incurred  by  the  work  of 
the  CCEW  are  two-way.  Not  only  Ls  the 
Individual  woman  assisted  in  f^nrfing  the 
best  way  to  continue  an  interrupted  edu- 
cation, but  these  women,  in  turn,  t)eoome 
better  equipped  to  make  significant  con- 


tributions   to    the    community — and    in 
most  cases  do. 

The  CCEW  is  a  fine  exsunple  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  Joint 
cooperation  of  Federal  and  local  agen- 
cies and  we  can  look  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  accomplishment  from  this 
group 


Presidest  Johason  De<iicatet  VocatioBal- 
Technical  School  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    M.tRYL.\ND 
IN    niE  HOUaE  OF  HEi'KEoENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  May  I,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prince  George.s  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion held  a  dedication  on  Wednesday, 
April  26.  1967,  to  open  Its  new  vocational- 
technical  department  at  Crossland  Sen- 
ior High  School  in  Camp  Springs. 

The  occasion  was  a  momentous  one  in 
many  respects  It  was  made  memorable 
because  of  the  presence  of  President 
Johnson  and  because  of  the  excellent 
thoughts  he  expressed  in  his  remarks. 
In  praising  the  distinct  progress  this 
Nation  has  made  In  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education  and  training.  President 
Johnson  modestly  neglected  to  Include 
himself  among  those  national  leaders 
who  have  been  responsible  for  our  prog- 
ress In  this  direction. 

I  believe  that  President  John.son  should 
be  served  a  large  helping  of  pral.se  for 
hLs  leadership  in  this  fleld 

He  states  that — 

This  Is  a  time  of  testing  for  American 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  aLso  welcome  the  time  of  test- 
ing. It  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm our  dedication  to  the  progressive 
principles  of  education  and  to  review  and 
reiterate  our  commitment  that  every 
American  must  be  provided  the  best  edu- 
cation   possible 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  we  will  pass 
this  test,  as  will  the  President,  with  the 
highest  grades. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues, 
I  oCTer  the  President's  speech  at  Cross- 
land  High  School 

ReMAKKS  of  THK  PmjCSIDKNT.  AT  THB  DeOICA- 
TlilN  OF  THE  CSuaSLAMD  VOCATIONAL-TKrH- 
NICAL       DSPArmXNT       or       the       CBOSSUiND 

Seniob  High  School.  Camp  Speincs.  Ms. 

Chairman  Perking  dlstlngiiliihed  Members 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Brewster  and  Senator 
Tydlngs.  Conffresaman  Machen,  Mr  Hrezo, 
Mr  Dixon.  ladles  and  gentlemen 

It  waa  55  years  ago  that  the  great  Kansas 
editor  WllUam  Allen  White  Issued  his  appeal 
for  vocational  educaUon  In  America 

The  end  of  aU  schools."  he  said,  "must  be 
life — or  public  education  will  fall  ...  we 
must  provide  for  the  practical,  the  voca- 
tional " 

Five  years  later,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
signed  the  first  great  charter  In  this  coun- 
try for  vocational  education  That  charter 
waj  the  8mlth-Hughe«  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress  In   1917.     That  Smith-Hughes  Act 


pledged  Federal  support  to  the  States  for  the 
education  of  young  people  in  useful  work. 

This  law  established  an  educational  part- 
nership which  has  helped  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans learn  vital  skills  In  agriculture.  In  home 
economics,  and  in  Industry 

6o  we  come  here  today.  In  this  year,  to  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  that  hlstonc 
step  when  we  passed  that  historic  law.  As 
we  dedicate  this  great  new  center  for  voca- 
tional education,  we  also  celebrate  another 
step  toward  another  Important  national  goal: 
thai  every  young  .American  shall  obtain  as 
much  education  as  he  wants — as  much  train- 
ing as  he  can  absorb  and  use 

There  was  a  Ume  when  we  thought  th.it 
merely  sending  a  child  to  sthool  for  a  given 
number  of  years  was  enough  to  prepare  him 
for  his  future  life  Now  we  know  that  Is  nut 
enough 

There  w.\s  a  time  when  a  young  man  could 
drop  out  of  school,  get  a  Job,  and  enjoy  a  rei- 
sonably  secure  future  But  now.  In  an  ex- 
panding universe  of  knowledge  and  change. 
we  know  that  that  Is  not  enough. 

Once  we  considered  education  a  public  ex- 
pense, we  know  now  that  It  Is  a  public  in- 
vestment. 

Once  we  thought  that  every  man  could 
have  a  Job — If  only  the  economy  flourished 
We  know  now  that  education,  not  the  Gro.ss 
N.itlonal  Product,  Is  the  real  key  to  full  em- 
ployment In  our  land 

This  new  building,  that  we  are  all  so  proud 
of.  Is  an  example  of  wtiat  we  have  been 
learning  about  education  and  Uie  world  of 
work. 

Crossland  Vocational  Center,  and  others 
like  It  that  are  springing  up  throughout  this 
nation,  are  a  forge  which  will  shape  the 
lives  and  the  careers  of  our  young  people — 
and  through  these  young  people,  we  will 
build  the  America  of  the  2l8t  Century. 

As  we  approach  the  next  century,  every 
citizen  who  hopes  to  play  a  productive  role 
In  American  society  must  have  occupational 
training  of  a  sort — whether  he  wants  to  be 
a  brain  surgeon,  an  airplane  repairman,  an 
X-ray   technician,   or  an   astronaut. 

Before  the  year  3000.  we  will  see  startling 
change*  in  aclence  and  technology:  change 
will  simply  wipe  out  hundreds  of  occupa- 
tions that  exist  today.  It  will  create  hun- 
dreds of  others  that  require  new  knowledge 
and  new  skills. 

If  we  are  to  step  Into  the  future  without 
stumbling,  we  must  produce  trained  citi- 
zens In  this  country. 

We  must  help  the  one  million  students 
In  our  land  who  each  year  drop  out — cutting 
thenuelvea  off  from  education,  when  the 
thing  that  they  need  most  In  this  world  la 
education. 

We  must  smooth  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.  We  must  help  students  be- 
come employable  by  encouraging  them  to 
combine  school  with  a  Job 

Pour  years  ago.  when  I  signed  the  Voc.i- 
tlonal  Education  Act  of  1993,  only  4'3  mil- 
lion students  were  enrolled  In  Federally-as- 
sisted vocational  classes  In  the  country.  To- 
day, that  4'^  million  has  grown  to  7  million. 

Pour  years  ago,  there  were  fewer  than 
400  vocational  schools  In  the  country.  Today 
there    are    nearly    twice    that    numl)er. 

Not  many  people  really  realize  how  swift- 
ly times  have  changed  In  Federal  supp>ort 
for  education.  Pour  years  ago,  your  Federal 
Government  was  spending  a  little  over  »4 
billion — M.3  billion — for  education  and  re- 
lated training  programs.  TTie  budget  for  the 
coming  year  calls  for  912.4  billion — almost 
three  times  as  much. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Office  of  Education 
was  spending  only  (700  million  to  support 
education.  In  the  coming  year,  it  will  spend 
•4.3  bllUon — and  that  la  seven  times  as 
much. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  National  Science 
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Foundation,  the  Labor  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development — aU  of  these  are  giving 
top  billing  to  education  In  this  land. 

It  looks  easy  now,  but  we  spent  more  than 
20  years  In  the  Congress  battling  for  this 
breakthrough. 

There  were  big  roadblocks  every  step  of 
the  way; 

The  poor  States  were  feuding  with  the 
rich  States; 

The    public    schools    versus    private    and 
church  schools; 
The  city  schools  versus  the  rural  schools; 
The   Integrated   schools   versus   the  segre- 
gated schools. 

During  those  20  long  years,  many  members 
of  the  Congress  despaired  of  ever  passing 
any  kind  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  But 
Anally,  we  worked  out  a  program  which 
avoided  the  roadblocks  and,  we  thought,  set- 
tled the  feuds.  At  long  last  the  Congress 
put  the  law  on  the  books  and  put  the  money 
In  the  schools. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with  another 
feud.  Some  so-called  "friends  of  education" 
want  to  go — and  believe  that  we  should  go — 
back  to  where  we  started.  They  claim  that 
they  know  a  better  way  to  spend  the  money. 
They  propose  to  discard  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducaUon  Act  of  1966  that  we 
put  on  the  books  with  such  great  difficulty 
after  30  long  years — to  scrap  It  now  before 
It  Is  two  years  old — and  to  substitute  in  its 
place   a   different   kind   of   legislation. 

No  one  can  tell  for  siu-e  Just  how  they 
plan  to  change  the  law.  Each  day  new 
proposals,  new  substitutes,  and  new  versions 
are  presented.  But  already  they  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal. 

We  see  a  revival  of  the  suspicion  of  the 
poor  States  toward  the  wealthy  States.  We 
see  a  revival  of  the  ancient  and  bitter  feuds 
beginning  all  over  again  between  the  church 
and   the   public  school   leaders. 

We  see  the  fears  of  the  big  city  school 
superintendents  being  expressed. 

We  see  the  same  roadblocks  which  ob- 
structed and  halted  Federal  aid  to  education 
for  30  long  years  being  built  up  again. 

I  hope  that  all  our  people  and  all  of  their 
spokesmen  In  the  Congress  will  stop,  look, 
and  listen  before  they  march  down  a  blind 
alley. 

This  Is  a  time  of  testing  for  American 
education. 

The  gains  that  we  have  made  so  far  are 
only  the  beginning.  We  must  buUd  on  thoaa 
gains.  But  we  must  not  lose  all  we  have 
gained  by  reckless  effort,  by  rewriting  our 
laws,  or  by  playing  for  partisan  poUUcal 
advantage. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  "the  most  Im- 
portant bill  In  our  whole  code  Is  that  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ...  No  other  sure 
foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preserva- 
of  freedom  and  happiness." 

I  think  that  those  words  are  even  more 
true  for  the  20th  Century  and  the  36th 
President  than  they  were  for  the  18th  Cen- 
tury and  the  3rd  President. 

I  am  glad  to  come  here  today,  because  I 
am  glad  of  the  work  that  we  have  done  to- 
gether. The  citizens  of  the  nation  were  sup- 
ported overwhelmingly  In  the  final  analysis 
by  the  Congress  In  establishing  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  young  people  presented  proof  that 
not  only  the  citizens,  and  the  taxpayers,  but 
also  the  Congress,  and  the  President  were 
right  In  their  hopes. 

We  can  s»-  from  those  programs  great  re- 
sults flowing  xo  our  economy  and  to  the 
Individuals  who  have  benefitted  from  this 
training. 

And  there  Is  nothing  so  Important  to  free- 
dom In  the  world,  to  liberty  In  the  world,  to 
the  dignity  of  man  than  education.    1  am 


glad  to  come  here  today  and  to  see  the  foun- 
dations that  you  in  Maryland  are  buUdlng, 
the  foundations  that  you  have  already  laid, 
the  predicates  that  you  have  planned  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  of  happiness. 

It  Is  a  stimulating  experience  for  me  to 
come  here  with  your  leading  State  officials 
and  your  wonderful  Congressional  delegation 
and  see  that  we  are  buUdlng  for  tomorrow 
on  a  solid  foundation,  because  as  a  great 
leader  of  my  country  once  said,  "Education 
is  the  guardian  genius  of  democracy.  Edu- 
cation Is  the  only  dictator  that  free  men 
will  ever  recognize  and  the  only  ruler  that 
free  men  will  accept." 

I  think  when  the  history  of  our  time  Is 
written  and  the  last  three  years  of  our  work 
together  with  the  Congress,  the  people,  the 
country,  and  the  Executive,  the  extra  ten- 
fold Increase  of  $10  bUllon  that  we  have 
spent  In  the  fleld  of  education,  and  the  extra 
•10  billion  that  we  have  spent  In  better 
health  for  our  people,  will  pay  the  greatest 
returns  of  any  Investment  that  our  country 
has  ever  made. 

At  this  moment,  we  are  carrying  great 
loads  of  expenditures  because  of  our  efforts 
to  preserve  liberty  and  freedom  in  South- 
east Asia — and  to  protect  It.  And  in  the 
fiscal  year  our  expenditures  for  military  In- 
creases over  what  they  were  three  years  ago 
when  I  became  President  will  more  than 
exceed  %20  billion. 

But  during  the  same  time  that  we  are 
carrying  those  burdens,  we  have  not  lost 
Bight  of  the  needs  of  the  education  and  the 
health  of  our  people.  We  have,  accordingly. 
Increased  our  domestic  expenditures,  pri- 
marily for  health,  education,  and  conserva- 
tion, above  those  that  we  have  Increased  for 
defense.  We  have  Increased  them  to  some  $26 
bUllon  to  $30  billion. 

And  a  nation  where  most  of  its  |>eople  are 
employed,  earning  the  best  wages  they  have 
ever  earned  before,  enjoying  the  greatest 
prosperity  with  the  highest  Gross  National 
Product — 

Yes,  these  are  burdens,  but  we  can  carry 
burdens  to  preserve  liberty,  to  provide  health 
and  education  for  our  people.  And  we  will. 
We  win  persevere.  We  will  prevail.  And  we 
wiU  educate  our  citizens  and  provide  lor  the 
health  of  our  nation. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


truly  fine  American  citizen  who  typifies 
all  that  can  be  accomplished  by  those 
noble  in  mind  and  spirit. 

As  the  recently  elected  national  su- 
preme trustee  of  the  proud  fraternal 
organization,  and  member  of  the  Glen 
Cove  Lodge  1016,  Sons  of  Italy,  Mr. 
Nigro  will  be  treated  to  a  special  showing 
of  a  popular  Broadway  hit,  which  will  be 
the  climax  of  this  night  of  testimonials 
to  this  truly  great  Italian  American  Giu- 
seppe A,  Nigro. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  in  tribute  to 
this  worthy  citizen  and  proud  son  of 
Italy. 


Oscar  Comras 


Tribute  to  Giaieppe  A.  Nigro 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7  one  of  my  most  distinguished  constitu- 
ents. Giuseppe  A.  Nigro,  will  be  honored 
by  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  for  his 
devoted  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
order  and  to  the  community.  For  al- 
most 50  years,  Mr.  Nigro  has  unselfishly 
strlved  to  improve  and  inspire  the  Or- 
der of  the  Sons  of  Italy  to  the  position  of 
respect  and  esteem  presently  enjoyed  by 
all.  In  addition  to  his  being  a  successful 
businessman  and  public  servant,  he  has 
devoted  considerable  time  to  serving 
worthwhile  charitable  organizations. 
Mr.  Nlgro's  family,  Louise  and  their 
four  children,  expect  to  be  present  at  the 
Wedgewood  Club  in  Glen  Cove  to  share 
the  honors  that  will  be  bestowed  on  this 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NXW    TORK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday.  April  28,  1967,  death  came  to 
Oscar  Comras.  one  of  the  most  widely 
respected  and  beloved  members  of  the 
Pelham  Parkway  community  In  Bronx 
County,  N.Y. 

For  the  services  held  yesterday,  hun- 
dreds of  friends  and  admirers  filled  a 
large  chapel  to  overflowing.  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamin Brilliant,  of  the  Pelham  Parkway 
Jewish  Center  described  "Ozzie"  Com- 
ras as  a  man  who  brought  happiness 
wherever  he  went,  a  man  dedicated  to 
making  brighter  the  lives  of  those 
aroimd  him.  State  Senator  Abraham 
Bernstein,  in  a  moving  address,  said  he 
was  the  kind  of  man  who  was  for  his 
community  what  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Winston  Churchill  were  on  the  na- 
tional and  international  level. 

"Ozzie"  Comras  will  be  greatly  missed, 
not  only  by  his  wife  and  family,  to  whom 
he  was  so  devoted,  not  only  by  the  many 
organizations  he  served  so  well,  but  by 
literally  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  Bronx.  They  will  remember  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  countless  organiza- 
tions in  the  community ;  most  of  all  they 
will  remember  the  summer  nights  under 
the  stars  when,  through  his  efforts,  great 
orchestras  came  to  play  in  the  parks  of 
tlie  Bronx. 

"Ozzie"  Comras  was  a  leading  spirit  in 
many  organizations,  most  of  all  in  the 
Pelham  Parkway  Citizens  Council,  of 
which  he  was  a  main  founder.  In  the 
New  York  Times,  his  associates  in  the 
coimcil  recorded  "with  profoimd  sorrow 
the  passing  of  a  dear  friend  and  es- 
teemed member."    They  added: 

His  memorable  leadership  and  communal 
achievements  Inspired  all  who  knew  him. 
To  his  wife,  Blanche,  his  children  Madelyn 
and  Donald  and  his  family,  we  offer  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  join  in 
those  sentiments.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
passing  of  such  a  wonderful  human 
being  should  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 
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Tribate  to  John  Cope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CALIFC  BJIIA 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  1.  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS  Mr  Speaker,  when 
civil  rights.  NAACP.  and  labor  unions 
are  discussed  in  California,  one  name 
ButomatlcaJly  comes  to  mind  It  would 
be  diflQcult  to  assess  progress  in  the  State. 
and  particularly  in  Los  Angeles,  without 
mentioning  John  Cope,  for  he  has  been 
one  of   the   most   dedicated    workers   In 


our  eflforts  to  obtain  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  our  citizens 

John  Cope  was  born  in  Kan.sas  and 
attended  the  pubhc  schools  of  Kansas 
City  Upon  completion  of  high  school 
he  matriculated  at  California  State  Col- 
lege in  Los  Angeles,  earning  his  B.A  de- 
gree Graduate  study  at  San  Francisco 
State  College  was  followed  by  military 
service  in  the  U  S  Army,  from  which  he 
was  honorably  disciiart'ed 

His  many  years  of  membership  in  the 
NAACP  have  been  highlighted  by  his 
service  as  newsletter  editor,  press  and 
publicity  chairman,  labor  chairman,  and 
acting  employment  chairman  for  region 
I:  .service  as  project  coordinator  for 
voter  registration  campaigns,  attendance 
at  the  last  six  NAACP  national  conven- 


tions, and  service  as  executive  board 
member  of  the  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Watts  NAACP  branches.  He  wrote  po- 
sition papers  on  de  facto  segregation  in 
Los  Angeles  public  schools,  researched 
and  wrote  presentation  of  discrimination 
In  apprenticeship  programs,  and  com- 
piled information  for  police  reports  in 
1960  and  1961 

On  May  5.  1967.  the  South  Los  Ange- 
les— Watts — branch  of  the  NAACP  wiU 
honor  John  Cope  with  a  testimonial  din- 
ner, thus  giving  his  fellow  citizens  a  long 
overdue  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
who  has  worked  untiringly  for  the  Im- 
provement of  our  community. 

I  deem  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
join  in  this  tribute  to  John  Cope. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TcESDAV.  May  2,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Dr    Edward  O    Latc-h. 
DX)..  olTered  the  following  prayer 

The  fear  o/  the  Lord  is  tht  beginning 
of  wisdom:  a  good  undemtanding  have 
all  they  that  do  Hi^  commandments  — 
Psalm  111:  10 

O  God.  our  Father,  the  Creator  and 
Sustalner  of  all  mankind,  without  whose 
benediction  all  our  labor  Is  in  vain,  we 
pray  that  we  may  build  our  lives  not 
upon  the  shifting  sands  of  a  sacrilegious 
spirit  but  upon  the  eternal  rock  of  truth 
and  love — so  we  would  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  Thee.  Keep  us  restless  until  we 
find  our  rest  in  Thee,  keep  us  dissatLsfled 
imtll  we  find  our  satisfaction  in  the  do- 
ing of  Thy  will,  keep  us  ever  searching 
until  we  find  the  end  of  our  seeking  .n 
our  devoUon  to  Thee  and  to  the  coming 
of  Thy  kingdom  on  earth 

Throughout  the  deliberations  of  this 
day  may  we  be  mindful  of  the  altar 
within  our  hearts  where  a  constant  re- 
minder of  Thy  presence  may  save  us  from 
cynicism  and  may  lead  us  to  a  more 
creative  life  in  Thee  In  the  Masters 
name  we  pray      Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


RAILWAY   LABOR   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the   following  communication   from   the 
Clcik  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Okfile  or  THr  Clerk 
H'fsE  or  Rehresentatives. 
Washington    DC  .  May  t.  1967 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
Honie  of  Rppre^entatttea 

Sir  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on  May 
1  1967,  the  Clerk  re<:elved  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  today  the  following  mes- 
sage 

"That  the  Senate  passed  the  Julnt  resolu- 
tion (H  J  Res  543  1  entitled  Joint  resolution 
to  further  extend  the  period  provided  for  un- 
der section  10  of  the  Railway  L,abor  Act  ap- 
plicable in  the  current  dispute  between  the 
rillroad  carriers  represented  by  the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference  and  certain  of 
their  employees    " 

Respectfully  yours. 

W   Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk   V  S  Hcmse  of  Representatives 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Monday.  May  1.  1967. 
he  did  on  that  day  sign  the  following 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 

HJ  Res  54J  Joint  re.5olutlon  to  further 
extend  the  period  provided  tor  under  section 
10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  applicable  In  the 
current  dispute  between  the  railroad  carriers 
represented  by  the  National  Railway  Con- 
ference and  certain  of  their  employees. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles.  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested  : 

S.  423.  An  act  authorizing  the  uae  of  addl- 
tlonaJ  funds  to  defray  certain  Increased  costs 
•aaoclated  with  the  construction  of  the 
■m&ll-boat  harbor  at  Maneie  Bay.  Lanat. 
H«waU.  and  for  other  purpKwes; 

8.  823.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease 
Laa  Cruces  063610;  and 

8.  1M9.  An  act  authorizing  the  change  In 
name  of  certain  water  resource  projects 
under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 


INTER-AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT 
BANK   LEGISLATION 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation,  for  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  the  following  members 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Messrs.  Mllter  and  Bak- 
RKTr,  Mrs  StTLLivAN,  Messrs.  Rruss, 
AsHLry,  MooRHEAD,  Stephens,  St  Ger- 
main, Gonzalez,  Minish.  Hanna.  An- 
N1TNZIO,  Rees,  Bingham,  and  Kyhos  The 
bill  authorizes  a  contribution  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  the  replenish- 


ment of  certain  of  the  resources  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank. 

In  substance  the  bill  authorizes  the 
US  Governor  to  the  Bank  to  vote  for 
an  increase  in  the  Bank's  fund  for  spe- 
cial operations  The  bill  provides  for  a 
US  contribution  to  the  fund  of  $300 
million  per  year  for  the  next  3  years 
This  represents  a  20-percent  increase 
over  the  last  contribution  made  to  the 
fund  by  the  United  States.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  while  our  contri- 
bution has  been  increased  by  20  per- 
cent, the  Latin  American  countries  have 
doubled  the  amounts  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  fund — from  $50  million  per 
year  to  $100  million  per  year  The  ratio 
of  our  contribution  to  that  of  our  Latin 
American  partners  in  progress  is  thereby 
reduced  from  5  to  1  to  3  to  1.  This  rep- 
resents a  significant  step  forward  In  our 
policy  of  fostering  self-help. 

In  addition  to  ourselves  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  other  countries 
have  made  some  $70  million  in  credits 
available  to  the  Bank  for  economic  de- 
velopment. If  bond  sales  and  the  pur- 
chase of  participations  in  Bank  loans  are 
Included,  the  Bank  has  been  able  to  mo- 
bilize a  little  bit  more  than  $200  million 
from  the  following  nonmember  coun- 
tries: Canada.  Germany.  Israel,  Italy. 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Spain.  Sweden 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
However,  the  Bank  has  come  to  recognize 
that  certain  of  the  capital  exporting 
countries  have  benefited  from  Bank-fl- 
nanced  purchases  but  have  made  either 
no  contribution  to  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  or  have  made  a  contribution  that 
does  not  bear  a  reasonable  proportion  to 
the  benefits  received.  France,  for  exam- 
ple, which  has  consistently  demon- 
strated a  lack  of  sympathy  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  of  the  United 
States,  has  benefited  by  Bank-financed 
purchases  In  the  amount  of  $23.5  million 
without  having  made  any  contribution 
whatsoever  to  the  Bank's  financing  In 
the  light  of  such  facts,  the  Bank  is  cur- 
rently giving  consideration  to  a  proposal 
that  would  tie  Bank-financed  purchases 
to  coimtries  making  a  satisfactory  con- 
tribution to  the  Bank.  Hopefully  such  a 
program  will  further  reduce  the  propor- 
tionate share  that  we  assume  In  flnanc- 
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ing  economic  development  in  Latin 
America. 

At  the  historic  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Americas  at  Punte  del  Este, 
Uruguay,  it  was  resolved  that  Latin 
America  would  create  a  common  marlcet, 
move  toward  economic  integration 
through  the  sponsorship  of  multinational 
projects,  Increase  foreign  trade  earnings, 
place  Increased  emphasis  on  the  agri- 
cultural sector  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion, promote  education,  science  and 
technology,  and  the  condition  of  health 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  In  each 
and  all  of  these  endeavors  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  must  play  a 
fundamental  role.  Our  support  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  the  reafiarmatlon 
of  our  pledge  to  the  partnership,  that  is 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  As  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  succeeds  in 
its  efforts,  so  is  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
strengthened. 

The  International  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee— under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Henry 
8.  Reuss — of  your  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  Wednesday,  May  3,  and  Thiursday, 
May  4,  on  this  legislation,  In  the  com- 
mittee hearing  room,  2128  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Administration 
witnesses  will  be  heard  on  'Wednesday 
and  private  parties  on  Thursday. 


THE      CERTAIN      DRIFT      OP      THE 
FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Houae  lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  certain  drift  of  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary— from  the  Supreme  Court  down  to 
the  Federal  district  Judge — away  from 
even  remote  connections  with  the  will  of 
the  people  of  America  has  long  since 
reached  a  point  where  remedies  must  be 
taken.  Decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  in 
matters  of  social  significance  and  in  the 
area  of  criminal  apprehension  and  prose- 
cution have  rendered  the  Congress  and 
the  various  States  Impotent. 

Legislative  functions  are  apparently 
no  longer  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  Congress,  and  in  fact  the  Federal 
courts  have  imdertaken  to  legislate  the 
law  of  the  land,  with  little  or  no  mind 
to  either  the  people  or  the  Congress. 
This  tendency.  In  addition  to  extralegal 
tactics  of  the  various  Federal  adminis- 
trative bodies  called  guidelines,  has  to- 
day stripped  the  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional function  and  removed  govern- 
ment from  the  reach  of  the  people. 

These  activities  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  executive  branch  have  been  un- 
dertaken over  the  past  two  or  three  dec- 
ades quietly,  with  almost  no  opposition 
from  the  Congress.  However,  some 
Members  in  the  past  have  objected  and 
proposed  remedies.  One  of  the  proposals 
called  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  reqiiire  the  election  of  Fed- 


eral Judges,  Including  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  ollsandiy  which  is  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  beginning  in  late  years  with 
the  1954  Brown  decision  through  its  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision  affecting  con- 
gressional reai^Mitionment,  acted  with- 
out any  semblance  of  a  mandate  from 
the  electorate.  It  is  high  time  these  self- 
appointed  legislators  faced  the  people 
and  gave  an  accoimt  of  their  steward- 
ship. 

The  latest  court-decreed  legislation 
passed  by  the  coalition  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  the  fifth  circuit  court's 
ruling  on  integration  of  State-controlled 
public  schools  in  seven  Southern  States, 
which  upholds  the  guidelines  laid  down 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  defiance  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  action  effective- 
ly destroys  public  education  at  the  State 
level  and  superimposes  upon  the  people 
by  executive  and  Judicial  decree  a  Fed- 
eral school  system. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  America  feel  that  the  Judges 
and  the  administrative  bodies,  rather 
than  the  Congress,  are  making  the  laws 
which  govern  this  land,  and  they  want 
the  right  to  temper  their  laws  without 
Federal  bayonets  stuck  in  their  faces. 

The  alternative  is  to  elect  competent 
Judges  and  Jurists  to  sit  in  our  courts 
both  large  and  small,  so  that  every  rul- 
ing of  the  Federal  Judiciary  will  no  longer 
be  aimed  at  merely  one  section  of  the 
coimtry  or  at  one  element  of  our  society. 
The  question  is.  Whose  policies  are  the 
Judges  carrying  out?  If  these  are  the 
people's  policies,  then  they  should  not  be 
afraid  to  face  the  electorate  and  run  for 
election  periodically.  Just  as  other  officials 
must  do. 


AN  EDITORIAL  ENTITLED  "WHEN 
COURTS  IGNORE  REASON,  THE 
PEOPLE  MUST  RESTORE  IT" 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  place  in  the  Con- 
CRXSsioNAL  RxcoRD  at  thls  {Mint  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  "When  Courts  Ignore 
Reason,  the  People  Must  Restore  It." 
Mr.  Loyal  Frisbie,  editor  of  the  Polk 
County  Democrat,  one  of  the  outstanding 
biweekly  newspapers  of  our  Nation,  ex- 
presses well  the  problem  that  occurs 
when  a  bad  situation  created  by  bu- 
reaucracy is  compoimded  by  the  action 
of  the  courts.  His  editorial  is  self-ex- 
planatory. However,  I  would  like  to 
IMint  out  that  the  county  of  Polk  has  an 
area  of  1,861  square  miles.  All  school 
attendance  areas  in  the  coimty  have  been 
abolished  because  of  this  court  order 
with  the  choice  of  a  school  to  attend  be- 
ing left  entirely  to  the  student  and  his 
parent.  If  reason  does  not  prevail,  chaos 
will  follow  in  this  ridiculous  situation 
wherein  a  school  will  have  to  accept  any 


and  every  student  whether  or  not  there 
is  classroom  space  for  that  student. 
The  editorial  follows: 

'WhZN    COXXWn    lONOU    RXASON,    TSK    PSOPLS 

MiTST   Rkstokk    It 

If  there  baa  remained  a  doubt  In  anyone's 
mind  that  the  Federal  courts  have  taicen  over 
operation  of  the  public  school  systems  in  the 
various  states,  yesterday's  action  by  the  Polk 
County  school  t>oard  should  dispel  that 
doubt. 

After  weeks  of  harassment  by  petty  fed- 
eral officials,  and  under  the  gun  of  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  In  Tampa,  the  school 
board  yesterday  abollahed  aU  attendance 
areas  In  the  county.  The  choice  of  a  school 
to  attend  Is  left  entirely  to  the  Individual 
students  and  tbelr  i>arents. 

Provided  the  school  of  his  choice  is  not 
overcrowded,  a  student  must  be  accepted, 
whether  that  school  is  next  door,  across  town 
or  across  the  county.  And  it  isn't  sufficient 
for  school  officials  to  say  "Sorry,  we're  full." 
The  county  board  must  make  an  effort  to 
secure  enough  portable  classrooms  to  care  for 
the  overflow,  where  one  develops.  And  If  the 
distance  to  be  traveled  Is  greater  than  that 
already  established  as  reasonable  for  walk- 
ing, the  l>oanl  must  provide  for  transporta- 
tion, or  be  ready  to  give  a  ml^ty  good  reason 
why  not. 

These  ridiculous  ideas  are  not  the  inven- 
tion nor  the  wish  of  Polk  County  school  offi- 
cials. Thty  were  adopted  yesterday  In  strict 
accordance  with  a  Decemb«-  ruling  of  a  12 
Judge  Federal  Court  panel,  meeting  In  New 
Orleans. 

Although  the  ruling  came  In  a  case  spe- 
cifically Involving  a  county  In  Mississippi,  it 
appUes  to  all  counties  within  the  Filth  Cir- 
cuit— which  Includes  Florida. 

Polk's  school  board  announced  promptly 
after  the  New  Orleans  decision  that,  not- 
withstanding its  Federal  Court-approved  In- 
tegration plan,  which  had  another  two  years 
to  go,  it  would  complete  clasaroom  Integra- 
tion In  one  year.  This  still  wasn't  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Justice  Department  representa- 
tive with  whom  Polk  officials  tried  to  nego- 
tiate an  orderly  schedule  for  completing  the 
changeover. 

Finally,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  board's 
attorney  and  other  top  county  school  of- 
ficials, there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
throw  the  entire  county  Into  one  huge  at- 
tendance area,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

All  that  the  Federal  Courts  are  Interested 
in.  of  course,  Is  full  compliance  with  a  series 
of  Supreme  Court  capers  requiring  complete 
racial  Integration — as  though  that  would 
solve  all  of  this  nation's  social  problems  In 
one  massive  push.  But  In  the  sweeping  de- 
cision handed  down  in  New  Orleans,  as  In 
others  of  similar  content,  the  effect  is  to  go 
far  beyond  the  outlawing  of  discrimination 
based  on  race. 

For  Instance,  under  yesterday's  school 
board  action,  Bartow  mgh  School  students 
wishing  to  take  courses  offered  In  the  bigger 
high  schools  of  Lakeland  and  Winter  Haven, 
but  not  available  here,  could  choose  to  enroll 
In  those  schools.  So  could  students  now  at- 
tending Fort  Meade  and  Frostproof  High 
Schools. 

Absurd?  Of  course.  But  a  Federal  Court 
order  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  reasonable  or 
not.  Not  even  the  Constitution  can  stand 
in  the  way.  If  the  courts  hold  that  its  words 
don't  mean  what  they  have  previously  been 
thought  to  mean. 

One  section  of  yesterday's  school  board 
resolution  forbids  the  publishing  of  names  or 
addresses  of  students  who  have  exercised  a 
choice  of  what  school  to  attend.  This,  on 
Its  face,  denies  to  newsjMipers  access  to  pub- 
lic records,  and  the  right  to  publish  those 
records.  To  most  jjeople,  both  lawyers  and 
laymen,  this  looks  like  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  which  guarantees,  among  other 
rights,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
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Tbla  \a  •  right  which  Polk  school  offlctuis 
have  always  scrupulously  observed  until 

the  13  Judges  In  New  Orleans  ruled  other- 
wise. 

Incidentally,  the  poaelbie  withholding  of 
Federal  school  funds  le  not  Involved  In  this 
case.  Failure  to  comply  absolutely  with  the 
court  decree  could  land  the  board  members 
and  the  coua'.y  superintendent  In  contempt 
of  court,  which  can  have  most  unpleasant 
consequences 

Yesterday's  forced  school  board  action 
could  bring  utter  chaos  to  the  county  schrxa 
system  In  the  1967  68  school  year  It  is  up 
to  Polk  County's  level-headed  citizens  of 
good  will,  regardless  of  color,  to  see  that  this 
doesn't  happen 

By  all  means,  '.et  there  be  end  to  dis- 
crimination and  to  forcible  segreii^atlon.  but 
alao  let  there  be  calm  and  reasonable  use  of 
ttoe  CATte  blanche  which  the  school  board  has 
adopted 


L.B.J.;     DESPITE    HIS    CRITICS.     HE 
PROVIDES  SOUND   LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  an  editorial 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesf.  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  In  an 
excellent  editorial,  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News  of  April  26,  1967.  cogently  sums  up 
President  Johnsons  leadership  In  the 
Vietnam  struggle  In  the  face  of  vicious 
personal  attacks  and  irresponsible  criti- 
cism. Says  the  Reporter-News; 

All  the  while  the  President  carefully  steers 
a  middle  policy  course,  trying  cautiously  to 
step  up  the  pressure  of  war  to  bring  it  to 
an  end  rather  than  a  nuclear  holocaust 

I  think  most  Americans  agree  that  our 
President  is  steering  us  through  danger- 
ous waters  with  sure  hands  and  careful 
judcment.  He  Is  doing  so  at  a  time  when 
diverse  political  fturtlons  are  hammering 
at  him  and  loudly  berating  his  policies 
I  commend  President  Johnson  for  Ignor- 
ing these  loud,  divisive  voices 

I  commend  him  for  honoring  our  com- 
mitments to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
I  commend  him  for  upholding  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  maintain  the  best 
possible  support  for  our  military  forces 
now  In  the  field. 

I  think  the  Abilene  Reporter-News 
speaks  for  the  majority  of  Americans  in 
supporting  the  President  in  Vietnam  I 
include  this  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Tm    PaisiDENT    *.ND    Hw    W\R    Came* — An 

.\.NALYSIS 

There  has  never  been  a  dilemma  like  It. 
and  because  this  Is  so  President  Johnson 
bears  burdens  and  fnistrations  unlike  any 
of  his  predecessors  knew 

This  is  not  to  say  he  is  the  only  President 
ever  to  know  crisis  Par  from  It  But  his 
(they  are  manyi  are  set  apart  by  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  age 

As  Commander  in  Chief  he  must  ftght  a 
war  which  was  not  of  his  making,  which 
he  regrets,  but  which  he  Is  convinced  In- 
volves Americas  present  and  future  vital 
Interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  free  world 

On  the  one  side  he  Is  assailed  by  a  large 
body  of  critics  who  want  to  wade  Into  North 
Vietnam  with  our  full  military  force  and 
win  the  war  quickly 

On  the  opposite  pole  are  the  peace  dem- 
onstrators, the  marching  agitators,  who  de- 
mand we  pull  out 


Still  a  third  group,  and  the  one  troubling 
the  President  most  are  the  "doves'  of  the 
US  Senate  and  Intellectual  community  who 
clamor  for  him  to  seek  peace  while  Indeed 
he  Is  seeking  peace 

All  the  while  the  President  carefully  steers 
a  middle  policy  i-ourse.  trying  cautiously  to 
.step  up  the  pressure  ut  war  to  bring  It  to 
an   end   rather   than   a   nuclear   holocaust 

Let  s  examine  the  p>.«ltlons  of  all  three 
grv'ups  of  crltU's 

Sure,  we  have  the  awe8f)me  power  to  wipe 
out  the  Communist  North  Vietnamese  But 
Would  both  Communist  China  and  Soviet 
Russia  singly  or  collectively,  stand  Idly  by' 
The  co!Tee  cup  experts  even  senators  and 
congressmen  and  military  men.  say  they 
wouldn  t  dare  Interfere. 

But  only  one  man — the  Preeldent  himself, 
can  make  this  decision  and  he  must  bear 
the  responsibility  lot  It  Only  he  -not  even 
the  best  Informed  men  In  the  Senate  and 
House — have  nilnute  to  minute  access  to  all 
the  Information  gathered  by  our  Intelligence 
system    all    over    the    world 

Even  he  Is  not  sure,  but  It  Is  he  who  must 
calculate  the  risk  of  whether  such  action 
would  plunge  the  world  Into  a  nuclear  war 
from  which  none  would  rise 

T^en  should  we  pull  out  and  turn  South 
Vietnam  over  to  the  Communists,  which  Is 
what  the  extreme  peaceniks  mean""  Cer- 
tainly not,  and  It  Is  not  for  so  transparent 
an  issue  as  saving  face,  but  because  If  we 
quit  on  our  commitment,  then  the  frame- 
work of  the  whole  free  world  which  rtets 
wholly  on  our  word,  would  collapse.  Vice 
President  Humphrey  restated  this  In  his 
speech  last  Friday  to  the  .American  Society 
of  N»-wspaper  Editors  in  Washington 

Finally  to  the  doves  who  exhort  Johnson 
•-'<  seek  peace  .Senator  Charles  Percy  of  Il- 
linois, fi>r  instance  told  the  ASNE  In  a  Satur- 
day l-jnehe-m  .ulUrefs  that  the  United  States 
should  strive  harder  for  peace,  seeking  It 
with  at  least  us  much  vlgur  and  Invention 
as    we    now    pursue    war  " 

Where  pray  tell  has  the  senator  been  these 
many  months  not  tii  know  that  President 
J  ihna.111  h.Ls  indeed  been  seeking  peace  with 
at  least  as  much  vigor"  as  he  h-is  pursued 
war'  It  takes  two  to  make  peace,  and  Ho 
Chi  MInh  decliired  as  re«:ently  as  February 
he   would   have   none  of   It 

We  clc«e  this  think  piece  with  some  words 
spoken  In  Npw  li'  >rk  M  'nday  by  Merrlman 
Smith.  UPI  White  House  reporter  and  Pulit- 
zer Prize  winner  who  expressed  dismay  at 
the  vicious  perstjnal  attacks  on  President 
Johnson       He    said 

Believe  me  this  Is  the  time  for  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  take  s<jme  responsibility  fir 
Its  own  Image  and  stop  bliunlng  everything? 
on  either  Lyndon  Johruion  or  Drew  Pearson 
Mr  Johnson  In  fact,  no  president  deserves 
the  IndUrUtles  being  heaped  upon  him  these 
days  In  the  name  '>f  peace  or  civil  rights   ' 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ROADS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS- 
PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  ON  MAY  2  AND 
3,   1967 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanunuus  consent  tiiat  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  permltU^d  to  .sit  during 
Kt^npra!  debate  on  May  2  and  3   1967 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'^ 

There  was  no  objection 


ARLINE  AND  MAURICE  LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1971 1 
for  the  relief  of  Arllne  and  Maurice 
Loader 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  MASTE:RS0N  ET  AL 

The  Ckrk  called  the  bill  iHR.  2048' 
for  the  relief  of  William  John  Masterton. 
George  Samuel  Konik,  and  Louis  Vincent 
Nanne 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 


E    F    PORT  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR  2661' 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F  Fort.  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett,  and  W  R  Fort 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  Ls 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


DEMETRIOS  KON8TANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  1596) 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos  Konstantlnos 
Oeorgaras  lalso  known  as  James  K 
Georgaras  i 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  Is  a  Private  Cal- 
endar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  flrst 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   iH.R.  1630' 
for  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R    1630 

Bi'  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  Mrs 
FUise  MlnutUlo,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the 
amount  certified  to  him  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  Act  TTie  payment  of  such  amount  shall 
t>e  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  eigalnst 
the  United  States  of  the  said  Mrs.  Rose  Mlnu- 
tUlo for  a  pension  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  jjertod 
beginning  on  December  14,  1944,  through 
December  17.  1962.  on  account  of  the  death 
of  her  husband.  John  MlnutUlo  (Veterans' 
AdnrUnlstratlon  claim  number  XC  2-636-738) 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent    or    attorney    on    account    of    services 


rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  oontiaot  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  penon 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  11,000. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  amount  that  Mrs,  Rose  Mlnu- 
tUlo, of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  would  have  re- 
ceived as  pension  for  the  period  beginning  on 
December  14,  1944.  through  December  17, 
1962,  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, John  Manutlllo,  If  she  had  filed  a 
proper  claim  for  such  pension  on  December 
14,  1»44. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  M.  M.  RICHWINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3717) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Rlchwine. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiuuilmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


AGNES  C.  STOWE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  Agnes  C.  Stowe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4064 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3010 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
effective  dates  for  awards,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay.  out  of  any  funds  appropriated  for 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation,  to 
Agnes  C.  Stowe.  of  Pensacola.  Florida,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  her  as  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  the  period  from  June  4, 
19S9,  the  date  of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Ansell  M.  Stowe,  who  died  as  the  result  of 
a  service-connected  disability,  through  April 
27.  1962.  the  effective  date  of  the  award  of 
such  compensation,  had  entitlement  to  such 
compensation  been  allowed  from  the  date 
of  death  of  the  said  Ansell  M.  Stowe:  Prt>- 
vided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  thla 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unla'wful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  3,  line  0.  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
percentum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PUQET  SOUND  PLYWCX>D,  INC.,  OF 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4949) 
for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sotmd  Plywood, 
Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEDRO  miZARRY  OUIDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5970) 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irizarry  Guido. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  TALCOTT  ob- 
jected and,  imder  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

DINO  J.  CATERINI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6445) 
for  the  relief  ofDlno  J.  Caterini. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected, and  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ROBERT  M.  GILKEY,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6446) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  M.  Gllkey,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected, and  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PATTERSON,  EAGLE,  GREENOUGH 
<i  DAY,  BSQS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1885) 
for  the  relief  of  Patterson,  Eagle,  Green - 
ough  ft  Day,  Esqs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  and  Mr. 
GROSS  objected  and,  under  the  rule, 
the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


U.S.   EMBASSY   IN   DENMARK   PRO- 
MOTING DANISH  MINK  IMPORTS 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bfr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
amazed  to  learn  from  a  recently  pub- 
lished report  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Denmark  was  promoting  Danish  mink 
imports  Into  the  United  States.  The  re- 
port, in  the  Fur  Age  Weekly,  pictured 


American  mink  buyers  and  the  manag- 
ing director  of  Danish  Pur  Sales  together 
at  a  cocktail  party  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
In  Copenhagen.  The  publication  called 
the  Elmbassy  function  "an  unprecedented 
gesture  by  an  American  Ambassador." 

With  millions  of  dollars  being  lost  by 
American  mink  farmers  due  to  low  prices 
and  Increased  mink  Imports,  I  wonder 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Denmark  conducting  social  activities 
that  encourage  more  mink  imports  from 
that  country. 

Since  Increased  mink  Imports  from 
Denmark  and  other  countries  are  beat- 
ing down  the  price  American  mink  farm- 
ers receive  for  their  pelts,  it  is  highly 
questionable  for  our  Embassy  to  be  glad- 
handing  commercial  interests  who  insist 
on  bypassing  American  mink  for  Danish 
mink.  That  is  why  I  last  week  introduced 
the  mink  import  control  bill,  to  restrict 
mink  imports  which  unfairly  compete 
with  domestic  producers. 

The  possible  ramifications  of  the  Em- 
bassy party  in  Copenhagen  are  but  an- 
other reason  why  price-depressing  mink 
Imports  should  be  curtailed. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CONGRESSMEN 
URGE  INCREASE  IN  SOLDIERS 
HOME  BENEFITS 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wyman]  and  I  are  Joining  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Denney]  in  introducing  a  bill  to  increase 
the  Federal  reimbursement  for  care  given 
veterans  in  State  veterans'  homes. 

Increasing  costs  have  made  present  re- 
imbursements both  unrealistic  and  sadly 
outdated. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  under 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  now 
reimburses  State  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
homes  for  50  percent  of  operating  costs, 
but  this  payment  cannot  exceed  $2.50  a 
day  for  domiciliary  i>atients  and  $3.50  a 
day  for  nursing  patients. 

Obviously,  these  payments  come  no- 
where near  the  50-percent  figure.  In  the 
case  of  the  New  Hampshire  Soldiers 
Home,  figures  show  that  it  now  costs  be- 
tween $8  and  $10  a  day  to  provide  domi- 
ciliary care  and  $15  to  $18  a  day  for 
nursing  care  for  patients. 

Our  bill  would  increase  these  Federal 
reimbursements  to  a  maximum  of  $3.50 
a  day  for  domiciliary  and  $5  a  day  for 
nursing  patients,  still  short  of  the  50- 
percent  target,  but  a  more  realistic  fig- 
ure in  view  of  today's  costs. 

If  some  such  increase  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration payments  is  not  provided, 
many  States  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  curtail  their  already  minimal  services 
to  needy  veterans,  something  none  of  us 
want. 
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X  therelore  call  to  my  eoUeacues'  at- 
ienUcn  this  hUl.  and  urge  them  to  8ui>- 
portlt. 

NEWS  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
uiuuaimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurkI  may  extend 
hl5  remarlLs  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoso 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  today's  New  York  Times,  Secretary 
McNamara  has  issued  a  memorandum 
to  his  subordinates  stating  that  news 
management  would  not  be  tolerated  tn 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  has  never 
occurred  to  me  before  that  the  Secretary 
hjtf  a  sense  of  humor. 

Considering  past  performances.  I  can- 
not help  but  question  the  credibility  of 
this  ftory.  In  the  first  place,  it  emanates 
from  the  Pentagon's  Office  of  Public 
Affairs.  The  head  of  that  office  from 
January  21.  1961.  to  February  3,  1967. 
was  Arthur  Sylvt-.ster  And  Mr  Sylvester 
ts  the  man  who  once  said: 

If»  Inherent  In  govemmenfs  right  to  Me 
to  save  ItAeir. 

When  the  AdmlnUtra'.lon  Is  on  the  de- 
fensive ander  our  political  system,  I  would 
alwmys  be  susptcluus  of  what  It  said 

On  another  occasion,  he  said: 
liOok,  if   ycni   think   *ny   American   offlclal 
la  going   to   tell   you  the   truth     then   you're 
•tupld.  Did  yuu  bear  that?— atupld. 

The  Secretary  himself,  not  his  sub- 
ordinates, is  the  man  who  has  done  more 
to  destroy  credibility  at  the  Pentagon 
than  any  other  individual  Whether  thl.s 
can  be  attributed  to  news  management 
or  stupidity,  I  cannot  say  However,  the 
continual  application  of  the  label  "Whiz 
Kids"  to  McNamara  and  those  surround- 
ing him  would  seem  to  rule  out  the  latter 
And  that  leaves  the  question  of  credi- 
bility 

In  1963,  Secretary  McNamara  said: 

I  have  no  evidence  ^h.it  Cuba  is  twtng  nsed 
•a  a  base  (or  subversion  against  other  Latin 
Amarlcan  countries. 

Three  months  later,  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  reported 

Th»  evidence  l.s  overwhelming  that  Castro 
la  aupportlng.  aiding,  and  abetting  Com- 
munist revolutionary  and  subversive  move- 
manta  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

On  November  21,  1963,  the  Secretary 
■aid: 

We  are  equally  encouraged  by  the  proepects 
for  progress  Iq  the  war  against  the  Vlet- 
Cong. 

Two  months  later,  he  said; 

Th«  Viet  C<^ng  moved  in  .  .  .  and  had 
many  succeaoea  during  the  period  ot  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

It  was  about  this  time,  of  course,  that 
Mr  McNamara  said  that  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  would  be  over  by 
the  end  of  1965. 

In  early  1964  McNamara  told  us  that 
the  successor  to  the  Diem  government 
"has  considerably  more  popular  support 
than  It.  predecessor  "  Two  days  later 
that  government  was  overthrown. 


In  early  March  1964.  he  said: 

We   are    confident    thaaa   plans    point    the 

way  bu  victory. 

In  late  March  1964.  he  said: 

The  f  »icl  ahead  Is  going  to  be  long,  difficult, 
and  frustrating 

In  Ju!y  of  1964.  McNamara  reported 
an  Lmpruvemeiit  in  the  morale  of  the 
Vietnamese,  but  the  very  next  month  a 
."itate  of  emergency  wa.s  declared,  and 
widespread  rioting  followed. 

When  American  eround  forces  were 
sent  to  Vietnam  and  the  big  buildup  be- 
gan in  1965.  Secretary  McNamara  as- 
sured us  Lliat  "they  would  not  tangle 
with  the  Vietcoug  ••  Shortly  thereafter, 
a  military  spokesman  in  Saigon  said 
these  troops  would  render  combat  sup- 
port and.  If  necessary,  fighting. 

By  November  of  1965.  McNamara  could 
tell  the  .^merlcan  people 

We  have  stopped  losing  the  war 

And  yet.  according  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wiscun.sin  I  Mr  Laird  I.  during  the 
time  we  were  supposedly  losing  tlip  war, 
Secretary  McNamara  made  o(>limistic 
.statcmei.ts  eui  to  tiie  war  s  progres.s  on  no 
less  than  14  separate  occasions 

About  a  year  ago.  the  minority  leader 
made  a  statement  to  L^ie  efTect  that  there 
wao  a  bomb  shortage  in  Vii-tnam  Secre- 
tary McNamara  h<\stily  called  a  press 
conference  to  rebut  the  chark,'c.s.  But  Ihe 
next  day.  the  Penta*jon  admitted  it  was 
repurchasing  b<jmbs  that  had  t)een  sold 
to  West  Germany  for  $1  70  each  and  now- 
paying  $21    apiece  to   get  tliem  back. 

Also  last  yi-ar.  wlien  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  Ball  .said  tiiat  political 
turmoil  In  Vietnam  had  not  affecUKl  mili- 
tary operations.  McNamara  contradicted 
hira  10  days  later 

Members  of  the  opposition  party  have 
questioned  the  reliability  of  the  Penta- 
gon s  estimate  of  Vietcong  wounded  The 
Secertary  has  given  estimates  of  the  size 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  army  that  con- 
flict  with   General   Westmoreland's 

Early  last  month,  McNamara  said  there 
would  be  no  need  for  bombing  Mlg 
ba-se"  Last  week,  those  bases  were  at- 
tacked. 

I  remember  that  a  reporter  once  asked 
Mr  McNamara  why  we  were  not  win- 
ning friends  to  our  Vietnamese'  policy 
The  Secretary  8  candid  reply  was.  "The 
trouble  is  our  credibility  was  destroyed.  ' 

I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  McNamara  s 
order  that  news  management  must  cea^e 
at  the  Pentagon  I  only  hope  that  copy 
of  the  order  was  delivered  back  to  the 
Secretary's  Office. 


THE  COST  OP  THE  DECLINE  IN 
URB.\N  AND  RUR.\L  AREAS 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  I  Mr  Roth)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoko 
and  Include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAK E31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  Speaker,  the  cost  to 
America,  in  human  and  monetary  terms, 
resulting  from  the  continuing  decline  of 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Is  too  great  for 


even  this  richest  of  nations  to  afford. 
The  waste  Inherent  In  the  degradation 
and  shame  of  our  slum  dwellers,  the  cost 
of  deteriorating  sections  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  these  cost  the  American  people 
staggering  sums  annually.  Recognizing 
this,  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the  National 
Home  Ownership  POi.ndation  Act 

TTiis  plan  adopts  a  different  approach 
than  earlier  proposals  aimed  at  remedy- 
ing the  Ills  of  our  declining  neighbor- 
hoods. Willie  the  Federal  Government 
plays  a  vital  role  as  a  stimulus  and  guar- 
antor, the  ta.sk  of  accomplishing  the  re- 
building of  local  areas  will  be  left  with 
kx:al  organizations  In  this  way,  by  en- 
listing tlie  aid  of  local  business,  labor, 
finance,  and  low-Income  people  them- 
selves, we  can  make  a  broad-front  as- 
.sault  upon  the  problems  of  our  declining 
neighborhoods. 

By  assisting  the.se  lower  Income  Amer- 
icans to  obtain  loans  with  which  they 
may  buy  their  own  homes,  we  will  give 
them  a  stake  in  their  own  nelghbor- 
hoocLs,  we  will  encourage  them  to  u."* 
tlieir  efforts  and  Initiative  to  rebuild 
their  surroundings,  we  will  restore  their 
pride  In  them.selves.  This  approach.  It 
seems  to  me.  placing  responsibility  on 
the  individuals  shoulders,  rather  than 
making  him  heavily  reliant  on  Govern- 
ment Initiative,  effort,  and  money,  will 
involve  and  motivate  more  people  than 
existing  programs. 

The  Foundation  created  by  this  plan 
would  be  empowered  to  raise  some  $2 
billion  through  the  sale  of  bonds  to  pri- 
vate investors  Tlie  Foundation  Itself, 
thous'h  created  by  congressional  act, 
would  be  a  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, headed  by  a  board  of  directors 
made  up  of  representatives  of  varloas 
sectors  of  the  economy  It  would  provide 
technical  assistance  to  local  homeowner- 
slilp  organizations,  and  make  loans  to 
local  organizations  and  Individuals  in 
the  event  other  financial  Institutions 
were  unable  to  do  so  Under  this  proposal, 
the  re.v)urces,  both  financial  and  intel- 
lectual, of  business,  labor,  banking,  and 
the  people  directly  aCTected  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  our 
declining  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  approach  embodied  In  tlie  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act 
seeks  to  bring  Into  the  attack  on  the 
problems  of  the  cities  the  full  force  and 
initiative  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Tills  proposal  represents  a  long-range 
Investment  In  America.  I  hope  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  will  give  the  plan  the  con- 
sideration It  merits 


DEATH    TAX    ON    YOUTH    LEADER- 
SHIP TRAINING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ml.ssourl  (Mr.  Hall)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour 

Mr.  HAM..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken 
a  special  order  today  to  call  before  the 
attention  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
Congress,  some  new  regulations  that  were 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  on  Friday,  April  14,  1967.  This 
date  may  well  be  remembered  In  history 
as  "black  Friday  '  for  over  700  of  the 
Nation's  cultural,  education,  scientific, 
trade,  and  labor  organizations  since  the 
IRS,  in  all  their  assumed  "divine"  In- 
spired wisdom,  decided  to  Impose  a  48- 
percent  "death"  tax  on  the  net  adver- 
tising income — these  organizations  de- 
rive from  their  publications. 

Two  organizations  that  will  feel  the 
full  brunt  of  the  bureaucratic  edict  will 
be  the  Qlrl  Scouts  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  national  executive  director  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  Louise  A.  Wood 
has  Informed  me  by  letter  on  April  26, 
1967,  of  the  following  effect  of  the  IRS 
ruling  on  their  worthwhile  organization: 

Ours  la  an  organization  chartered  by  ttw 
Congreea  to  bring  the  Olrl  Scout  program  to 
all  girls,  aeven  thru  seventeen  years  of  age, 
wherever  they  are.  Our  primary  sovirce  of 
Income  is  the  91.00  membership  dues  from 
our  members.  At  present  we  reach  three 
million  girls,  or  one  out  of  every  seven  in 
the  girl  population  seven  to  seventeen  years 
of  age.  An  important  service  to  these  glrla 
Is  the  American  Girl  magazine  published  by 
Olrl  Scouts  of  the  tT.S.A.  aa  a  oompanlon  to 
our  program  by  translating  our  Olrl  Scout 
purposes  and  beliefs  Into  magadne  form. 

Subscriptions  do  not  cover  the  coat  of  the 
American  Girl  magazine.  Advertising  appro- 
priate to  girl  activity  and  magazine  content 
18  also  sought.  The  sale  of  advertising  helpa 
to  meet  the  coat,  and  at  present  additional 
subsidy  Is  also  required  from  Girl  Scout 
operations.  If  our  limited  advertising  revenue 
were  to  be  taxed  In  the  future,  Olrl  Scouta 
of  the  tJ.SA.  would  have  to  reduce  Ita  other 
services  for  girls  accordingly.  In  fact  the 
question  would  probably  have  to  be  faced 
whether  Olrl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  could 
continue  to  publish  this  Important  vetdcle 
to  youth. 

The  Lecider  magazine  Is  also  published  by 
Olrl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  It  is  our  major 
means  of  communication  to  our  six  hundred 
thousand  adult  volunteer  members,  moat  of 
whom  serve  as  Olrl  Scout  leaders.  There  Is 
no  subscription  to  the  Leader  magazine.  Ad- 
vertising revenue  only  partially  supports 
this  magazine.  As  In  the  case  of  the  American 
Girl  magazine,  any  tax  to  be  paid  on  this 
revenue  would  result  in  further  reduction  of 
services  to  our  membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  elTect  will  be 
felt  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as 
Indicated  by  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Boy  Scout  organization: 

TRB    ROL.K    or    ASVBtTIBINa 

Boys'  Life  Is  a  specialized  magazine  reach- 
ing a  very  particular  market.  There  la  a  limit 
to  the  range  of  advertisers  to  whom  we  can 
make  any  appeal,  and  there  la  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  these  advertisers  are  will- 
ing to  spend  to  reach  our  specialized  audi- 
ence. These  factors  Introduce  raatrlctlona  on 
the  specialty  magazine  not  experienced  by 
the  general  magazine.  Advertising  ratea  have 
been  Increased  systematically.  (Appendix  A 
to  Bncloeure  HI) 

The  acceptance  of  advertising  by  Boys' 
Life  serve  two  purpoaea:  1.  It  provides  a  major 
source  of  revenue  to  help  meat  publishing 
costs,  and  3.  it  aervea  to  Introduce  the  boy 
into  the  competitive  economy  of  which  he 
U  rapidly  becoming  a  part.  Advertlalng  helpa 
him  in  the  development  of  brand  preference 
and  the  ability  to  buy  sensibly. 


Advertising  revenue  la  eaaential  to  the 
publication  of  the  magazine,  since  subscrip- 
tion income  averagea  lesa  than  production 
and  diatrlbutlon  coata.  The  following  chart 
indlcatea  the  deficit  incurred  when  produc- 
tions operating  coata  per  aubscriptlon  are 
related  to  oubacrlptlon  Income. 
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LSOISLATIVK    HISTOXT 

Beside  the  additional  financial  burden 
placed  on  the  Scouting  movement  by  this 
regulation,  I  have  yet  to  find  any  author- 
ity giving  the  IRB  such  power,  and  have 
yet  to  discover  any  legislative  history 
conferring  such  power.  The  IRS  In  no 
way  based  ita  new  proposed  regulation  on 
any  new  law  recently  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, but  attempts  to  demonstrate  Its 
authority  on  a  1950  statute.  This  1950 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  curb- 
ing an  abuse  on  the  part  of  certain  tax- 
exempt  organizations  that  were  acquir- 
ing regular  commercial  businesses  not 
related  to  the  tax-exempt  orgtmlzations. 
Tlie  "cause  celebre,"  which  triggered  the 
1950  law  was  a  New  York  University's 
operation  of  a  macaroni  factory. 

In  an  extensive  review  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  relating  to  the  1950  amend- 
ments neither  I.  nor  my  staff,  have  yet 
to  discover  any  mentlon^-or  congres- 
sional condoning — of  the  presently  pro- 
posed IRS  regulations  relating  to  the  ad- 
vertising income  derived  from  publica- 
tions of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  or 
other  tax-exempt  organizations. 

There  are  two  references  that  occurred 
during  both  the  Senate  and  House  de- 
bate, which  might  shed  some  light  ui>on 
this  dark  and  impleasant  situation.  First, 
is  a  colloquy  between  the  late  Senator 
C3eorge  and  Senator  Saltonstall  to  be 
found  in  the  Congrkssional  Record  of 
September  22,  1950,  on  pages  15515  to 
15516: 

Mr.  OK»as.  The  amendmenta  of  the  Sen- 
ate relating  to  unrelated  business  activities 
of  tax-exempt  organisations,  lease-backs,  and 
prohibited  transactions  between  a  trust  or 
foundation  and  the  donor  or  creator,  and 
members  of  the  family  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Houae  conferees.  The  House  conferees  also 
agreed  to  the  eilminatlon  of  the  tax  on  ac- 
cumulations. However,  the  House  conferees 
Instated  on  aome  provision  being  written  In 
the  bill  to  prevent  unreasonable  accumula- 
tions contrary  to  the  ptirpoees  of  the  trust 
and  to  prevent  the  Investment  of  accumu- 
lated funds  In  such  a  manner  aa  to  Jeopardize 
the  Intereeta  of  the  beneficiary.  The  House 
conferees  also  Insisted  that  the  provision 
ahoiild  require  that  the  funds  must  not  be 
uaed  to  a  aubatantial  degree  for  other  than 
charitable  purpoaea.  This  last  change  was  In- 
tended to  prevent  a  grantor  from  setting  up 
a  trust  Mcumulatlng  the  Income,  and  using 
It  aa  a  credit  reaerve  for  hla  buamess.  I  be- 
lieve that  under  existing  law.  such  activities 
would  Justify  the  Treaaury  In  holding  that  a 
charitable  truat  did  not  exist.  Similar  rulea 
are  provided  under  the  House  change  In  the 
caae  of  private  foundations.  The  Senate  con- 
fereea  agreed  to  these  changea. 

It  la  confidently  believed  ttxat  these  provl- 
alona  may  be  effectively  used  to  prevent 
abuses. 

Mr.  Saltonbtau..  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  GBORac.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Saltonbtaix.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  correctly  understand  from 
what  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  has  Just 
stated  that  the  rules  concerning  ordinary  ta- 
vestments  of  charitable  organizations  such 
as  hospitals  or  universities  are  not  changed 
in  any  way?  They  are  exempt  from  taxation 
as  they  are  now.  are  they  not?  The  provision 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  just  read  does 
not  apply  to  the  ordinary  Investments  of  a 
university,  does  it? 

Mr.  Oeobge.  No;  I  do  not  think  It  would 
apply  unless  there  was  an  unusual  with- 
holding or  failure  to  distribute  or  use  the 
earmngs  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
might  be  necessary.  I  do  not  think  ordinarily 
they  would  apply  to  colleges  or  hospitals. 
The  Senator  was  confining  his  question  to 
colleges  or  hosplt&ls?- 

Mr.  Saltonstau..  I  was  confining  my 
statement  to  hospitals,  universities,  or 
charitable  organizations  of  that  kind;  orga- 
nizations exempt  from  taxation. 

Mr.  George.  No;  it  would  not  apply  to 
them.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  These  new  rules  are  set 
up  to  avoid  abuses  where  an  industrial  es- 
tablishment Is  bought  by  a  charitable  In- 
stitution; and  such  abuses  have  occurred  In 
the  past. 

Mr.  Gbosge.  That  is  correct. 

Second,  Is  a  statement  by  Represent- 
ative Jenkins  during  the  House  debate 
which  occurred  on  June  28,  1950,  and 
is  to  be  found  on  page  9357  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  the  same  date. 
This  is  the  only  reference  which  even 
remotely  approaches  any  reference  to 
the  subject  at  hand: 

There  is  no  question  that  something  should 
be  done  about  stopping  theae  loopholes  and 
I  compliment  the  conunlttee  for  having 
taken  action  to  stop  some  of  this  loophole 
Invasion.  The  principal  loophole  Invasion, 
I  think,  comes  from  what  we  call  uiwclated 
properties.  Where  somebody  dies,  for  In- 
stance, and  leaves  a  hardware  store  to  a 
college  and  that  college  goes  ahead  and  runs 
the  hardware  store  in  competition  to  another 
hardware  store.  In  that  case  they  ought  to 
pay  taxes  on  that  hardware  store.  They  ought 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  That  Is  what 
this  bill  does  In  that  respect,  and  It  does  a 
good  Job.  I  think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  quite  appar- 
ent from  the  aforementioned  statements 
that  it  was  never  the  intent — or  will — of 
Congress  that  the  1950  amendments, 
which  the  IRS  rely  upon,  were  ever  In- 
tended to  apply  to  the  advertising  in- 
come of  tax-exempt  organizations.  No- 
where in  the  hearings,  reports,  nor  House 
debate  does  the  word  "advertising"  nor 
the  phrase  "advertising  income"  appear. 
I  also  think  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
IRS  has  greatly  exceeded  Its  authority 
by  Issuing  these  regulations  without  first 
obtaining  congressional  approval.  It  fur- 
ther seems  absurd,  that  it  has  taken 
some  17  years  before  that  IRS  received 
"divine  revelation"  so  as  to  apply  these 
new  regulations  to  the  statute. 

I  mentioned  previously  that  this  was 
a  dark  situation.  No  one  seems  to  be 
more  In  the  dark  and  in  a  confused 
state  than  the  IRS  themselves.  They 
have  yet  to  come  up  with  any  type  of 
list  of  the  so-called  700  organizations  or 
publications  that  would  be  affected  under 
their  arbitrary  ruling,  nor  have  they 
dared  to  project  the  amount  of  tax  reve- 
nue that  would  be  generated  to  the  Fed- 
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eral  coffers.  They  are  mach  In  the  same 
situation  as  a  blind  man  trying  to  walk 
a  tight  rope  fn  a  pitch  black  room  wear- 
ing roller  skates. 

"AHMOMa"      MMMBOtia      FOB      TUX      t*a      PKOPOAAl. 

Ttiere  has  also  been  much  discussion 
that  the  present  exemption  held  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Olrl  Scouts  amounts  to 
unfair  competition  and  Is  discriminatory 
in  regard  to  commercial  publications. 
In  examining  the  Boy  Scouts'  official 
publication.  Boys'  Life.  I  discover  that 
there  are  a  great  deal  of  advertisements 
contained  within  it  that  pertain  to  camp- 
tng  and  academic  matters,  uniforms,  and 
merit  badges  that  are  of  particular  In- 
terest to  Scouters.  Surely  Time.  Look. 
Vogue,  or  even  Playboy,  do  not  decry  this 
kind  of  competition. 

The  IRS  estimates  that  the  total  ad- 
vertising receipts  of  the  publications  of 
this  undetermined  number  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  runs  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $100  million  per  annum.  The  overall 
amount  spent  on  advertising  In  America 
during  1966  was  $15.12  billion  according 
to  T33.  Department  of  Commerce  Hand- 
book. That  means  that  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  advertis- 
ing revenue  accrued  to  these  nonprofit 
organizations.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
American  people,  the  commercial  pub- 
lications, and  the  Federal  budget  can  af- 
ford this  present  exemption  that  is 
rrantcd  these  outstanding  organizations. 

■mncCB     UTTOEKeD     BT     BOCnmNO 

What  functions  do  the  Scouts  perform 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  now 
wish  to  circumscribe?  They  are  In  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  curb  juvenile  de- 
Usqaency.  to  InstUl  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  community  service,  to  encourage 
good  mental,  physical,  and  moral  habits. 
to  help  youngsters  grow  in  body  and  mind 
ao  as  to  become  t>etter  citizens,  to  pro- 
vide training  for  leadership  In  the  world 
they  win  one  day  Inherit.  One  out  of 
every  seven  girls  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  17  belong  to  the  Girl  Scouts — almost 
3  million  girls.  Over  275  Members  of 
this  House  have  had  an  association  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  ranging  from  mem- 
bership to  positions  of  local,  regional,  and 
national  leadership.  Both  organizations 
have  been  chartered  by  Congress  which 
has  applauded  their  work,  goals,  and  pur- 
poses. They  receive  nothing  In  the  way 
of  Federal  subsidies.  They  are  volun- 
tary organizations. 

TBI  KKAL  tSBXTB 

Th*"  real  Issue  Is  not  so  much  who  must 
pay  tax  on  advertising  Income  as  It  is 
who  shall  decide  who  must  pay  the  tax 
on  advertising  Income.  Congress  has 
made  no  such  declaration,  'yet.  17  years 
after  the  fact,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
further  legislation,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  says  it  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  tax  the  Olrl  Scouts  and  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

Thus  Congress  is  placed  in  the  ludi- 
crous position  of  having  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  something  from  happen- 
ing. Instead  of  passing  legislation  to 
cause  something  to  happen.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  was  never  the  Intent  of  Con- 
greas.  birt  It  shows  how  far  we  have  come 
along  on  the  road  to  government  by  men 
Instead  of  government  by  law 

According    to    the   information    pul>- 


lished  In  the  Federal  Register,  these  or- 
ganizations have  just  30  days  to  present 

any  arguments,  and  then  the  rules  con- 
tained In  the  final  regulations  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  tax  years  beglnnlrnj  after 
the  date  of  their  flnal  adoption. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Coni^re.ss  make 
clear  in  no  uncertain  terms  its  displeas- 
ure with  this  presumption  of  power  and 
autliority  by  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Olrl  Scouts  of 
America  and  a  memorandum  from  the 
BDy  Scouts  of  America: 

GiBi.  Scouts 
or  THC  U.vrTEO  St.\tes  of  Amckica. 

Neu  York.  NY  ,  April  26.   1367. 
Hon    D^'RWA■D  O    H.^ll. 
Hou»f  ot  RepresentattTex. 
LcnffioortK  House  OJlce   Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

OmjtM  Sol:  Girl  Scx>uu  o{  the  U  S  A  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  advene  Imp^ict  ot 
tUe  proposed  reguiaUotu  u(  ibe  iDteraol 
Revenue  Service  having  to  d  )  with  the  tai- 
ablttty  of  unrelated  incume  We  are  fearful 
that  this  profXJB.iI.  If  made  applicable  to  us. 
would  limit  future  services  to  our  Olrl 
Scouts 

Ours  la  an  organleatlon  chartered  by  the 
Congreas  to  bring  the  Olrl  Seoul  program  to 
all  girls,  seven  thru  seven'ween  years  of  age 
wherever  they  are  Our  pr'.m.^ry  sources  of 
Income  Is  the  tl  00  memt>ersh!p  dues  from 
our  members  At  present  we  reach  three 
nalllloa  gtrls.  ur  one  out  ot  every  seven  In  the 
girl  population  seven  to  seventeen  years  of 
ag«.  An  impurtant  servtc*  to  these  g^lrls  U 
th«  American  Ctrl  magazine  published  by 
Olrl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  a*  a  companion  to 
our  program  by  translating  our  Girl  Scout 
purpoeea  and   t>ellefs  Into  magazine  form 

Subecrlptlona  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  the 
American  Girl  magmdne.  Advertising  ap- 
propriate to  gtrl  activity  and  magazine  con- 
tent la  also  sought.  The  sale  ot  advertising 
helpe  to  meet  the  cost,  and  at  present  addi- 
tional subsidy  La  also  required  froca  Girl 
Scout  operations.  If  our  limited  advertis- 
ing revenue  were  to  be  taxed  In  the  futiire. 
Olrl  Scouts  of  the  USA  would  have  to  re- 
duce Ita  other  services  for  girls  accordingly 
In  fact  the  question  would  probably  have  to 
be  faced  whether  G'.rl  Scouts  of  the  VSA. 
couid  continue  to  publish  this  Imporuint  ve- 
hicle to  yuuth. 

The  Leader  magazine  la  also  published  by 
0;rl  ScouLs  of  the  USA.  It  Is  our  major 
means  of  coounuulcaUou  Uj  uur  six  hundred 
thousand  adult  volunteer  members,  moat  of 
whom  serve  as  Girl  Bcuut  leaders  There  Is 
no  subscription  to  tht  LfMder  magazine.  Ad- 
vertising revenue  only  parUally  supports  this 
magazine.  As  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Girl  magazine,  any  tax  to  t>e  paid  on  tbu 
revenue  would  result  In  further  reduction  of 
services  to  our  membership. 

It  Ls  our  plea  and  hope  that  you  can  share 
our  message  appropriately  so  that  the  threat 
to  our  program  which  \m  Implied  in  the  pend- 
ing Internal  Revenue  Service  regulaUiuis  will 
be  urulerst'jod  by  those  responsible  lur  action 
in  this  area. 

Very  truJy  yours, 

LomsB  A  Wood, 
National  Executive  Director. 

Boys'  Lirv 

miPOSB    or    THE    MACA23NC 

The  purpose  and  policy  of  Boys'  Life  shall 
be  to  publish  a  periodical  for  all  boys  of 
Scout  age  providing  wholesome  stories  and 
other  material  of  Interest  and  educational 
value  which  will  sUmulate  ambition  and 
help  character  development  of  boys  All  stor- 
ies and  material  shall  be  In  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  Scouting  as  laid  down  in 


the  Scout  Oath  and  Law.   (National  Bylaws 
Artlcie  XXIII.  SecUon  3,  page  90) 

HISTOalCal.    STATXMENT 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  acquired  Boys' 
Life  magazine  as  a  program  supplement  in 
ths  early  days  of  the  movement  (1012).  The 
growth  of  the  magazine  has  been,  until  re- 
cent ye.irs,  gradual.  The  early  years  of  pub- 
IlcaUon  were  accompllBhed  only  by  sizeable 
subsidies  from  the  National  Council  Boys' 
Life  magazine  Is  prepared  primarily  for  the 
membership  of  the  movement,  although  It 
la  available   to   all   on   a  subscription   basis 

A  major  emphasis  of  the  program  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  l»  the  stlmulaUon 
of  good  reading  as  a  means  of  helping  mold 
character  To  this  end  Boys'  Life  has  been 
developed  and  promoted  Future  effectiveness 
of  the  magazine  wlU  be  possible  only  If  Its 
quality  Is  continually  Improved  and  the  high- 
est type  of  advertising  sought  to  underwrite 
the  coets. 

There  Is  evidence  of  a  strong  correU-itlon 
between  the  lack  of  reading  ability  or  in- 
terests and  juvenile  delinquency.  It  Is  well 
accepted  that  the  good  readers  experience  In- 
creased   comprehension    and    understandlnt; 

U  It  t>ecame  necessary  to  build  a  case  for 
the  specialty  publication  and  Its  need  for 
nun-proQl  status,  considerations  should  t>e 
given  to  the  Influence  of  this  publication 
on  the  cultural,  economic,  and  social  course 
of  the  country  Boys'  Life  mag.-izlne  Is  dedi- 
cated to  good  reading  and  to  the  support  and 
strengthening  of  the  Scouting  program  which 
has  as  Its  main  aim  the  building  of  citizen- 
ship In  today's  youth  and  tomorrow's  leaders. 
If  privileged  rating  represents  an  assist  to 
publications  of  this  kind,  then  It  evidences 
the  concern  our  country  feels  for  those  pro- 
grams that  have  as  their  particular  em- 
phasis the  strengthening  and  building  of 
cltlzetis  of  this  nation. 

Those  [>arents  who  truly  care  about  ex- 
posure ot  their  children's  minds  to  some- 
thing better  than  the  torrent  ot  trlvLa  In 
comic  books  and  on  the  air,  depend  on 
these  books  (Children  and  Touth  Publlca- 
tlunsi  But  home  budgets  are  thin  for  Items 
such  as  these.  (John  K.  Hert>ert.  President. 
Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc.  in  a 
statement  before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Conamlttee.  United  States  Senate 
April.  1962) 

During  the  1982  Congressional  hearings 
on  the  proposed  postal  bill,  the  Boy  Scotits 
of  Amrlca  presented  Its  concern  over  the 
affect  of  postal  rate  Increases  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  Olln  D  Johnston.  (Enclosure  I) 
During  this  period  certain  statements  were 
made  suggesting  that  nonprofit  publications 
should  carry  a  greater  proportion  of  mall  ex- 
pense. The  proponents  of  this  philosophy 
have  by  and  large  discounted  the  values  of 
these  publlcatlorvs  to  the  over-all  cultural, 
economic  and  social  growth  of  the  country. 
an  admittedly  Intangible  but  highly  nec- 
essary conslderaUon. 

THK    BOLX    or   ADVBBTISINa 

B-.ys'  Life  Is  a  specialized  magazine  reach- 
ing a  very  particular  market  There  Is  a  limit 
to  the  range  of  advertisers  to  whom  we  can 
make  any  appeal,  and  there  Is  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  these  advertisers  are  will- 
ing to  spend  to  reach  our  specialised  audi- 
ence T^ese  factors  Introduce  restrictions  on 
the  specialty  magazine  not  experienced  by 
the  general  magazine.  Advertising  rates  have 
been  Increased  systematically 

The  acceptance  of  advertising  by  Boys' 
Life  serves  two  purposes:  It  provides  a  major 
source  of  revenue  to  help  meet  publishing 
costs,  and  it  serves  to  introduce  the  boy  Into 
the  competitive  economy  of  which  he  Is 
rapidly  becoming  a  part.  Advertising  helps 
him  In  the  development  of  brand  preference 
and  the  ability  to  buy  sensibly. 

Advertising  revenue  Is  essential  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  magazine,  since  subscription 
Income   averages    less   than   production   and 
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distribution  costs.  The  followtng  chart  In- 
dicates the  deficit  incurred  when  production 
operating  costs  per  subscription  are  related 
to  sul>scrlptlon  Income. 

Year  and  defl,cit 

1954    — 68 

1960    — 81 

1964    Tl 

1966    84 

It  Is  this  deficit  that  is  covered  through  ad- 
vertising revenue. 

A  comparison  of  our  page  cost  l>er  one 
thousand  circulation  with  those  of  other 
specialized  audience  magazines  Indicated 
that  ours  Is  only  slightly  lower. 

If  operating  expenses  are  proportionately 
less  than  regular  magazines.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  expenses  for  securing  cir- 
culation sales  are  not  a  major  expense  as  they 
are  with  general  publications.  These  savings 
are  passed  on  to  the  subscriber,  again  with  a 
view  toward  making  the  magazine  available 
to  as  many  as  possible. 

The  magazine  industry  as  a  whole  points 
out  the  dilemma. 

"There  are  people  who  seem  to  believe  that 
we  can  automatically  transfer  the  costs  of 
postage  Increases  to  our  readers  and  to  our 
advertisers.  As  publishers,  we  know  this  is 
not  the  case. 

"Perhaps  the  best  way  to  convey  to  you  the 
dilemma  the  publisher  faces  is  to  present 
the  kind  of  competition  that  the  television 
set  offers  today. 

"Television  uses  the  public's  airways  with- 
out charge,  and  pays  no  special  taxes  to  en- 
ter millions  of  American  homes.  The  enter- 
tainment It  offers  free  competes  for  the  lei- 
sure time  which  people  also  have  available 
for  reading  the  magazines  that  they  buy. 

'T*ow,  few  families  buy  only  one  mag^- 
Btne.  Most  subscribe  to  two  or  ttaree  or  more. 
If  the  price  of  all  goes  up.  will  all  these  pub- 
lications be  continued  or,  tblnking  of  tbe 
TV-consumed  time,  Isnt  it  likely  that  the 
family  cuts  one  or  more  from  tbe  subscrip- 
tion list?  Of  course."  (John  K.  Herbert,  Pres- 
ident. Magazine  Publishers  Association.  Inc. 
in  a  statement  before  the  Poet  Office  and 
ClTll  Service  Committee.  United  States  Sen- 
ate April  1903) 

If  the  magazine  Industry  at  large  is  limited 
in  Its  ablUty  to  handle  increased  costs,  the 
Boy  BcouU  of  America  Is  In  an  even  more 
vulnerable  position.  To  alter  or  affect  tbe  op- 
eration of  Boys'  Life  magazine  would  risk 
damage  to  the  total  structtue  of  the  move- 
ment. "Net  Income"  from  the  Boys  Life  op- 
eration Is  not  profit  in  the  usually  under- 
stood sense,  since  It  Is  applied  to  the  broader 
ptirposes  of  Scouting.  Boys'  Life  does  not 
provide  profit  for  distribution  to  owners  or 
stock  holders  as  would  be  true  with  general 
publications. 

Approximately  83%  (1966)  of  Boys'  Life 
total  circulation  Is  acquired  through  mem- 
bership subscriptions.  The  cost  of  securing 
this  circulation  Is  extremely  low  since  all 
subscription  sales  efforts  are  carried  on  by 
the  volunteer  leaders  and  local  council  of- 
fices at  no  expanse  to  tbe  magazine. 

CONSIOEKA'nONS 

When  Congress  chartered  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  it  provided  that  it  might  conduct 
Its  business  and  affairs  and  generally  do  all 
such  acts  and  things  as  may  be  necessary  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  said  corporatloa. 
This  excerpt  from  Section  2  of  the  Charter 
together  with  the  stated  purpose  of  Boys' 
Life  should  place  the  operation  of  the  maga- 
zine In  its  proper  prospective. 

Pormer  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder 
said  when  referring  to  taxation  of  such  orga- 
nizations: 

"Our  tax  laws  have  long  recognized  tbe 
principle  that  organizations  operated  for 
worthy  public  purposes  should  be  encour- 
aged by  tax  exemption." 

The  advertising  policy  of  tbe  Boy  Soouta 
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a<  America  states  tbat  advertisements  ao- 
o^ted  for  publication  must  not  depend  on 
support  or  endorsement  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
ot  America.  Further,  the  advertiser  Is  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  fair  return  for  his  adver- 
ttswnent  consistent  wltb  his  expectation  of 
returns  from  non-Soout  advertising  media. 

No  little  amount  of  criticism  from  "some 
trade  associations"  may  stem  from  the  de- 
bate tbat  has  been  waged  over  postal  regu- 
lations. Boys'  Life  along  wltb  the  publica- 
tions of  other  non-profit  organizations,  en- 
Joys  a  rate  not  available  to  "regular  publica- 
tions." It  can  be  said  that  under  proposed 
legislation  the  postal  rate  for  non-profit  pub- 
lications will  increase  nearly  60%  in  the  next 
tbree  years.  At  the  same  time  tbe  "for  profit" 
publication  will  experience  a  rate  Increase 
on  editorial  matter  only  of  21%.  (Enclosure 
V)  Those  increases  suggest  that  the  non- 
profit organizations  are  carrying  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  Increases  based  on 
previously  accepted  formulas.  In  re-vlewlng 
advertising  revenue,  the  industry  average 
Income  per  advertising  page  has  Increased 
60%  since  1966.  Boys'  Life  magazine  advertis- 
ing revenue  for  tbe  same  period  increased 
86%. 

J.  K.  Lasser  reports  that  In  1963  median 
profit  before  federal  taxes  for  magazines,  dis- 
tributed primarily  by  subscription,  with  ad- 
vertising Incomes  of  20%  to  40%  of  total 
Income  was  B%.  In  tbe  case  of  Boys'  Life 
1963  Income  was  11.1%  of  the  gross.  Both 
the  dollar  Income  and  the  percent  of  gross 
have  dropped.  In  1966  the  Income  was  $397,- 
000  or  6.6%.  of  the  gross.  It  should  be  re- 
corded that  tbe  percentage  would  actually 
be  lower  were  varying  sales  promotion  efforts 
charged  against  the  operation  of  the  maga- 
alne.  This  Is  not  done,  and  therefore  It  seems 
Justifiable  to  apply  the  Income  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  total  Scouting  program.  To  do 
this  makes  tbe  boy  the  ultimate  beneficiary 
of  the  voluntary  promotion  effort  and  effec- 
tive staff  managnnent  of  Boys'  Life  maga- 
zine. 

In  the  last  10  yean  tbe  magazine  Industry 
tias  experienced  a  8%  growth  In  advertising 
volume  (pages)  wblle  Boya'  Life  has  had  a 
3^%  decline. 

The  creation  at  circumstances  that  pro- 
duce Incoms  tbat  is  in  turn  put  to  direct  use 
in  carrying  out  the  Scouting  program  Is  good 
management  of  tbe  assets  of  tbe  movement 
directed  toward  the  ultimate  extension  of 
Scouting  and  fulfillment  of  its  chartered 
purpose.  In  fact,  tbls  Income  represents  no 
mor3  a  drain  on  tbe  economy  and  siphoning 
off  of  dcAlara  from  taxable  operations  than 
does  tbe  oi>eratio&al  economies  In  any  phase 
of  the  btialness  operation  of  non-profit 
groups. 

Wise  application  of  purchasing  principles 
reduces  the  cost  to  tbe  purchaser  and  con- 
sequently the  Income  to  the  supplier.  How- 
ever, no  one  will  question  this  conservation 
of  money  even  tbougb  It  leads  to  smaller 
profits  for  those  who  do  business  wltb  the 
non-profit  group. 

When  a  non-profit  group  uses  its  assets 
(terminology,  Insignia,  program)  to  create 
clrcimistancea  wherein  its  ultimate  piu-poses 
are  more  nearly  achieved,  tbls  Is  sound  man- 
agement. 

Over  tbe  years,  first  the  Congress,  later 
the  ootirta,  and  more  recently  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  have  all  found  by  their 
action  tbat  Scouting  Is  definitely  beneficial 
to  the  country  to  a  degree  that  Justifies  some 
consideration  of  its  economic  needs.  It  is 
essential  to  the  continued  growth  of  the 
Scouting  movement  that  it  be  allowed  to  use 
Its  assets  'wisely  In  tbe  achievement  of  its 
purpose. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield, 

Mr.  HAUj.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentlonan. 

Mr.  MARSEL    I  would  like  to  com- 


mend the  gentlemsm  for  taking  the  floor 
to  discuss  this  subject  today, 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  If  this  new  regulation  were 
adopted,  would  it  not  apply  to  other 
great  professional  organizations  such  as 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  the  American 
Nurses  Association?  Would  it  not  also 
operate  against  them? 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentlemtm  has  put 
his  finger  exactly  on  the  point.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  it  will  be  appli- 
cable to  about  700  tax-exempt  nonprofit 
organizations  which  are  primarily  educa- 
tional and  cultural,  and  which  depend 
upon  house  organs  and  advertising  there- 
in to  pay  therefore  to  carry  on  the  edu- 
cation. It  will  also  apply  to  labor  union 
publications  Insofar  as  education  of  their 
union  members  are  concerned,  and  many 
others. 

We  have  not  been  able,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  before  shielding  further,  to 
obtain  an  exact  list  of  these  nonprofit 
organi2»tlons  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  Just  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missoiirl 
lor  calling  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House.  This  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  a  case  of  IRS  against 
the  Sierra  Club,  when  certain  people  In 
Congress  objected  to  an  advertisement 
which  was  nm  by  that  organization  In 
certain  local  papers  calling  attention  of 
their  Members  in  the  Congress  to  certain 
bills  that  were  here  being  considered  by 
the  Congress.  If  this  goes  unchallenged 
by  the  Congress  Itself,  not  only  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts  b-t  every 
other  tax-exempt  organization  will  have 
its  publications  challenged. 

I  think  that  you  are  rendering  a  tre- 
mendous service,  not  only  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  also  to  the  country 
in  calling  this  to  our  attention  and  to 
see  to  It  that  the  IRS  is  brought  back  in 
line,  and  that  the  act  of  1950  Is  inter- 
preted as  Congress  intended  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  thank  the  gen- 
tl«nan  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  did  not 
know  that  the  crystallizing  factor  had 
been  the  case  which  he  refers  to  with 
proper  legal  lexicon,  but  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  information,  and  I  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  that  not  only  will  publications 
educational  and  cultural  in  nature  of 
these  tax-exempt  organizations  be  taken 
off  the  list  with  a  crack  of  the  whip  or  by 
Executive  flat  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  as  amended,  but  that  also 
the  use  of  technological  exhibits  at 
annual  meetings  will  be  severely  Im- 
pinged upon  as  a  source  of  revenue  to 
continue  the  refresher  education  and  the 
continuing  education  of  its  members. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  contributed 
very  much  Indeed,  as  he  does  regularly 
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on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 

aulrAgalra. 

Mr.  KUYKENDAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAIJ..  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KDYKENDALI^  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wtrald  Uke  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Hall  and 
oommend  him  for  his  forthright  state- 
ment on  the  disastrous  effects  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  ruling  may  have  on  many 
worthy  organizations. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  associated 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  what  this 
niUng  will  mesm  to  scouting.  Dr.  Hall 
has  oovered  that  area  In  detail,  so  I 
would  Just  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  •OOM  of  the  other  worthy  organlza- 
tlona  In  America  who  will  find  their  work 
seriously  hampered  if  this  tax  ruling  Is 
•Uowed  to  stand. 

First  of  all  it  will  hit  directly  at  every 
labor  union  In  America  which  has  a 
publloUon  which  accepts  advertising. 
In  addition  it  will  affect  such  great  orga- 
nlaatlons  as  the  Shriners  Hospitals  for 
Crippled  Children,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  the  American  Association  of 
UnlTerslty  Women,  and  dozens  of  trade. 
tNialness.  and  professional  organizations 
whose  contribution  to  our  national  life 
is  unlimited. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
clearly  overstepped  its  authority  in  this 
Instarme  and  Congress  is  now  in  the 
posltton  of  protecting  the  free  associa- 
tions In  this  country  from  an  unwar- 
ranted attack  by  the  administration 
through  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Mr.  BALL.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who 
Is  rendering  such  valiant  service  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation.  I  simply 
want  to  say  in  response  that  I  cannot  add 
anything  to  what  he  has  said  here  ex- 
cept to  say  the  reason  I  am  addressing 
myself  particularly  to  the  Olrl  Scout  and 
the  Boy  Scout  sltiuitlon  is  because  cer- 
tainly they  would  not  be  suspect  In  any 
edneatlonal  or  training  or  cultural  effort 
that  they  try  to  impart  to  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow. 

My  second  reason  Is  that  I  have  had  47 
years  continuous  registration  as  a  Boy 
Scout.  I  am  very  proud  of  that,  along 
with  some  278  Members  of  this  Congress. 
Now  I  am  most  delighted  to  yield  to  my 
own  colleague  from  Missouri,  a  man  who 
knows  more  about  the  Internal  Revenue 
Serrlce  and  who  has  served  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Taxatlcxi  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  [  Mr.  Cdbtis  I . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
th«  fsntlenuui. 

I  am  returning  to  the  gentleman  his 
oommsndatlon,  because  I  am  so  pleased 
that  he  has  taken  the  time  to  expose  this 
problem  which  has  been  disturbing  a 
number  of  us  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  eaU  attention  to  the  great  service 
Oongrwssmsii  Watts  has  done  In  this 
partkular  area  when  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  first  began  making  noises 
about  changing  what  I  believe  Is  actually 
the  law.  The  IRS  attempted  changing  the 
law  through  the  regxilatory  process  In- 
stead of  coming  before  the  Ways  and 


Means  Committee,  and  so  in  effect  before 
the  Congress,  and  asking  for  a  change 
In  the  law. 

It  is  Important,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  pointing  out  here,  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  seeking  to 
correct  what  they  have  identified  as  an 
abuse — and  perhaps  there  have  been 
abuses  in  this  area  of  revenue  from  ad- 
vertising functions  affecting  organiza- 
tions like  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  and  many  oth- 
ers. In  fact,  all  of  our  fine  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations will  be  seriously  affected.  If 
these  organizations  are  to  fulfill  their 
functions,  they  have  to  communicate 
with  their  membership  The  way  they  do 
this  to  a  large  degree  Is  through  their  In- 
housc  magazines 

I  also  direct  attention  to  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
making.  Whether  or  not  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  been  motivated  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  private  non- 
profit organizations,  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate concern  In  legislation  that  is  be- 
fore us,  really  have  created  an  abuse,  or 
whether  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
moving  In  to  try  to  suppress  the  view- 
points  of  these  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, and  whether  It  is  the  administra- 
tion using  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
as  a  front  for  this  purpose,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  this  indeed  is  going  to  occur. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  because  he  served  with  me  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  that  one  of  the  things 
we  did  not  achieve  in  that  committee 
Ls  that  we  were  unable  to  zero  in  on  the 
executive  department's  lobbying  with 
Federal  funds.  However,  we  did  achieve 
a  great  deal.  In  my  Judgment,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  we  have  before  the  House, 
which  has  passed  the  Senate,  has  a  great 
many  advancements  in  It. 

I  have  said  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment that  I  would  be  a  little  more  In- 
terested In  the  concern  they  have  about 
lobbying  by  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, or  anyone  else,  if  there  were  some 
discipline  exercised  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  in  lobbying  be- 
fore the  Congress.  We  have  all  experi- 
enced it  There  are  two  criminal  statutes 
that  forbid  this.  Regarding  these  stat- 
utes I  have  some  correspondence  with 
the  Attorney  General,  that  I  am  about 
ready  to  put  into  the  Recoiid,  wherein  I 
have  asked  him  why  he  was  not  enforc- 
ing these  laws  against  the  operations 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly  when  there  has  been  no 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  executive. 
whether  it  relates  to  criminal  statutes 
or  Just  the  exercise  of  good  sense  in  not 
using  taxpayers'  money  to  drive  through 
the  Congress  programs  they  are  inter- 
ested in.  it  ill  behooves  the  departments 
suddenly  to  become  very  conscious  about 
the  private  nonprofit  organizations 
speaking  up.  as  they  should  speak  up.  in 
behalf  of  their  point  of  view  in  respect 
to  legislation 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  express  myself. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  contribution  of  my  col- 


league. I  am  glad  he  brought  out  the 
fact  that  for  two  and  a  half  years  we 
served  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  germane  that  we  were  not  able 
to  get  into  this  committee  report,  except 
under  the  supplemental  view  which  the 
gentleman  published,  that  the  executive 
branch  lobbying  is  in  direct  violation 
of  existing  criminal  statutes. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
me  that  we  should  also  commend  our 
colleague,  who  also  serves  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  along  with  the 
Honorable  John  Watts,  of  Kentucky,  the 
Honorable  Jon.  Bboyhill,  who  has  sub- 
mitted legislation— indeed,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  submitted  some 
years  ago — to  preclude  this  use  of  revers- 
ing the  veto  powers  of  the  executive 
branch? 

Does  the  gentleman  not  agree  with  me 
this  is  the  veto  in  reverse  when,  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  the  Pres- 
ident, or  his  Cabln3t  members,  may  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register,  a  new  rule, 
which  has  the  effect  of  law  unless  one  or 
the  other  body  of  the  Congress  vetoes  It 
within  6  days? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  almost  that.  It  Is 
even  worse  than  that.  I  would  say. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  the  law  of 
1950.  That  was  the  result  of  rather  ex- 
tensive hearings  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  was  not  here  at  the  time, 
but  I  have  read  the  hearings.  There  was 
also  testimony  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  debate  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
difncult  Issue. 

Let  us  consider  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  We  have  magazines  for  profit, 
which  complain  about  the  competition 
of  these  nonprofit  magazines.  They  have 
a  leglUmate  point,  but  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  reeolve  it. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  points  out.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  seeking  to 
change  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
Congress  through  regulation. 

I  should  like  to  add — and  I  know  the 
gentleman  will  be  glad  to  hear  this— 
that  Congressman  Watts  and  I  have 
both  been  In  touch  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  they  have  assured 
us  they  will  not  try  to  put  any  regula- 
tion into  effect  without  referring  this 
back  to  the  Congress.  They  should  not 
even  go  so  far  as  they  are  going,  but  at 
least  we  have  this  understanding. 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  the 
Administration  is  supposed  to  be  sending 
up  a  tax  reform  bill.  If  this  is  so,  why  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  do  not  they  Include 
their  Ideas  on  this  subject  in  the  tax  re- 
form bUl  and  let  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  interested  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  zero  in  on  this 
question.  If  we  need  to  change  the  law 
in  some  way — cmd  perhaps  we  do,  since 
it  has  not  been  looked  at  in  16  or  17 
years — then  it  ought  to  be  reviewed  in  a 
considered  way  that  will  not  In  any  way 
hamper  the  very  fine  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  their  magazines. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
This  Is  Indeed  the  proper  place  in  which 
this  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  should  like  to  ask 

the  gentleman  whether  he  believes  there 
is  any  significance  In  the  fact  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  picked 
upon  the  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Boy 
Scouts,  two  organizations  which  have 
no  voice  except  through  their  leaders, 
whereas  organizations  such  as  the 
Elks,  the  Moose,  the  American  Legion, 
the  VFW.  and  the  AMVETS — organiza- 
tions which  might  have  a  positive  voice — 
have  not  been  touched?  If  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  can  get  a  rule  and 
regulation  established  with  respect  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  It 
might  be  binding  upon  all  these  other 
organizations. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  make  clear  to 
the  gentleman,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment 
that  only  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl 
Scouts  have  been  singled  out  by  name 
for  the  application  of  this  new  rule  by 
fiat.  Actually,  as  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  I  believe  it  wUl  be  ap- 
plicable to  about  700  organizations. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  decimating  In  its  effect 
on  these  two. 

As  I  said  In  the  colloquy  once  before, 
I  have  concentrated  my  research  on 
them.  Just  as  a  springboard,  so  to  speak, 
to  bring  this  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  that  there 
are  many  organizations  such  as  the 
ones  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
named,  which  are  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  going  to  affect  them.    It  will. 

It  will  hit  them,  and  It  will  hit  any 
organization  that  uses  a  magazine  as  a 
method  of  communicating  with  its  mem- 
bership to  the  extent  that  they  try  to 
pay  for  some  of  the  costs  through  adver- 
tising. We  need  to  alert  these  other 
organizations  so  that  they  can  get  be- 
hind the  proper  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose, and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
asking  the  question. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Del  Clawson]. 

Mr.  DEX  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri Is  to  be  commended  for  taking  this 
time  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  House 
on  the  proposal  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  tax  the  advertising  and  other 
income  on  national  publications  by  ed- 
ucational, scientific,  and  charitable 
organizations.  Each  one  of  us  must  deal 
with  this  problem  within  the  framework 
of  his  own  personal  exjjerlence  and  rela- 
tionship with  the  organizations  that  fall 
into  the  category  that  are  now  threat- 
ened with  a  financial  obligation  that 
might  well  be  the  first  step  toward  the 
eventual  destruction  of  our  free  and  pri- 
vate institutions  as  we  have  known  them. 

Such  rulings  should  be  alarming  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. National  publications  by  as- 
sociations and  nonprofit  organizations 


and  educational  Institutions  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  enlighten  and  tai- 
asAn  the  membership  as  w^  as  provide 
Information  so  members  can  better  per- 
form their  respecttre  duties.  A  first-class 
publloatlon  can  only  be  achieved  on  a 
national  basis  because  of  the  costs  in- 
volved. Such  publications  then  serve  very 
Important  purposes  in  enabling  an  or- 
ganization like  Uie  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica to  achieve  Its  basic  alms  and  purposes 
as  outlined  In  its  charter  which  was 
received  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

While  it  Is  not  the  Intent  here  to  dis- 
count the  value  of  advertising  that  is 
provided  in  the  subject  publications  by 
many  and  intrlous  commercial  enter- 
prises, it  is,  I  am  sure,  recognized  that 
money  put  into  such  advertising  goes 
far  beyond  the  actual  value  received  in 
many  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  such  advertising  should  not  be  down- 
graded because  it  does  not  have  real 
"commercisd  Import."  In  many  cases 
where  there  may  be  a  doubt,  the  adver- 
tiser will  go  along  because  of  the  interest 
he  has  in  the  organization  involved. 

If  a  regulation  as  now  proposed  by  the 
IRS  Is  implemented,  what  then  will  be 
the  attitude  of  these  advertisers  who  may 
have  some  doubt  as  to  the  commercial 
benefits  of  their  advertising  in  the  publi- 
cations covered  by  such  a  ruling?  Per- 
haps never  before  has  the  need  been  so 
great  for  our  free  and  private  institu- 
tions that  contribute  to  the  character- 
building  fimctions  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica than  today.  These  organizations 
should  be  strengthened  at  every  turn  to 
help  them  supplement  the  training  in 
the  home  toward  the  building  of  better 
citizens.  Rather  than  sulopting  methods 
which  will  weaken  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  these  organizations,  we  should 
today  be  engaged  in  a  search  for  methods 
to  bolster  their  position  in  our  society. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  open 
avenues  of  voluntary  financial  tissistance 
and  to  protect  them  from  any  move- 
ment toward  direct  Government  sub- 
sidies. One  of  the  greatest  restricting 
forces  of  non-profit  youth  and  educa- 
tional organizations  at  work  In  the 
United  States  today  is  their  ability  to  fi- 
nance their  operations  adequately.  The 
general  exemption  from  taxation  both  on 
a  local  and  Federal  level  Is  of  great  help 
in  enabling  an  organization  to  exist  in 
these  financially  hazardous  times. 

If  the  ruling  now  imder  study  becomes 
a  reality,  what  would  be  the  next  step? 
How  long  before  local  governments  who 
are  seeking  new  soiurces  of  revenue  and 
badly  in  need  of  additional  finances 
would  attempt  to  tax  Boy  Scout,  Girl 
Scout.  YMCA  camps,  and  so  forth,  and 
other  properties  that  are  currently  a 
vital  part  of  their  operations.  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  today  as  an  individual 
who  has  devoted  many  hours  of  volim- 
tary  service  and  time  In  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  other  youth  and  adult 
nonprofit  and  charitable  organizations, 
and  in  this  concern  urge  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
use  his  influence  to  pi-otect  the  position 
of  these  organizations  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  additional  financial  burden 


as  a  result  of  the  proposal  of  Uie  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Today  is  the  day  for  action  for  the 
preservation  of  our  free  and  private  in- 
stitutions that  have  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  America.  We  cannot  permit 
any  encroachment  whatever  upon  their 
ability  to  continue  in  the  character- 
building  functions  that  have  been  so 
effective  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwutgel]  may  extend  his 
remartts  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  view  with  alarm  the  policy  deci- 
sion by  the  Treasury  Department  rela- 
tive to  new  taxes  for  certain  ncHiproflt 
organizations.  Once  again  the  inde- 
pendent sector  of  our  economy  is  being 
penalized.  These  organizations  have 
served  the  public  welfare  by  increasing 
knowledge  through  extensive  research, 
travel,  and  studies.  They  publish  publi- 
cations serving  the  public  Interest  and 
all  of  the  people  will  be  handicapped,  if 
the  new  regulations  are  not  rescinded. 

As  pointed  out  already  by  others,  this 
decision  by  the  Treasury  Department 
could  imfairly  penalize  and  handicap 
great  and  worthwhile  movements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  further  evidence  of 
this  public  service  offered  by  the  inde- 
pendent sector  and  others  already  men- 
tioned. I  cite  the  marvelous  record  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  This  or- 
ganization has  for  over  three-quarters  of 
a  century  had  the  wondrous  task  of  gath- 
ering and  diffusing  geographic  knowl- 
edge. 

The  society  shares  its  growing  store 
of  geographic  fact  with  countless  mil- 
lions through  Its  world-famous  National 
Geographic  magazine,  24  million  color 
maps  a  year,  its  globes,  atlases,  books, 
monographs,  lectures,  bulletins  for 
schools,  and  Its  Information  service  for 
press,  television,  and  radio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  young  in  heart  ol 
every  age  there  is  magic  in  the  name  Na- 
tional Geographic.  The  very  words  con- 
jure up  Images  of  distant  places,  of  ex- 
plorers and  scientists,  sparkling  seas  and 
dazzling  mountain  peaks,  strange  plants, 
animals,  people,  and  customs. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  of  the  soclety'i 
over  4  million  members  throughout 
the  world  regard  the  organization  as  a 
personal  friend.  A  boy  of  8  wrote  this 
letter: 

Some  other  boys  and  I  were  thlnlclng  about 
going  to  Airlca  to  explore.  We  haven't  got 
veary  much  money  In  the  bank,  so  we  would 
like  veary  much  IX  the  National  Geographic 
would  like  to  send  us.  I  waa  thinking  of  go- 
ing when  we  are  31  year's  old  that  would  be 
13  year's  from  now  thank  you  veary  much. 

An  elderly  lady  came  into  the  society's 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C..  to 
thank  the  National  Geographic  for  ac- 
cepting her  as  a  member.  She  said  in  all 
seriousness: 

But  I  am  afraid  that  at  my  age  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  go  off  on  all  those  expedltiona. 

Since    1888,    when    the   society    was 
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fonned.  It  ha«  supported  more  than  200 
major  ezi>e<lltlonA  and  scientific  projects. 

For  exploration  Is  the  essence  of  geo- 
graphy. Oeosraphy  Is  not  staUe.  and 
the  study  of  it  merely  begins  with  the 
oonflcurations  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth's  features.  This  conception  Is  right- 
ly embodied  In  today's  dictionary  deAnl- 
tton  of  "geography" : 

Tba  aclence  of  the  earth  and  Its  life:  espe- 
cially tb«  description  of  land,  sea,  air  and 
tb«  dlatrlbuUon  of  plant  and  animal  life,  in- 
cluding man  and  his  industries,  with  refer- 
•no*  to  tbe  mutual  relations  of  tbese  diverse 
slemanta 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  also  present  testi- 
mony to  some  of  the  contributions  that 
have  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Capitol  Hls- 
torleal  Society,  which  I  head.  This  was 
dcuM  with  the  Invaluable  help  and  en- 
oouragement  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

The  n.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  U 
an  educational  organization  incorporat- 
ed under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
hmibla.  Its  membership  is  open  to  every- 
one in  the  United  States  who  wishes  to 
help  the  society  foster  an  Informed  un- 
dentandlng  of  the  inspiration  and  prom- 
lee  of  American  history. 

The  society  was  founded  by  a  group 
of  devoted,  dedicated  Americans,  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress,  who  believe  that  the 
thrlU  they  derive  from  the  story  of  the 
United  States  can  best  be  communicated 
and  the  greatest  sense  of  drama  and  con- 
viction conveyed.  If  the  Capitol  edifice 
Iteelf  were  made  the  focus  of  the  society's 
prosram. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  building  a  free 
people  has  expressed  its  collective  will 
in  terms  of  legislation  that  has  shaken 
the  world.  Here  we  have  advanced  man's 
march  toward  Individual  dignity  and 
material  well-being.  With  our  publica- 
tions we  are  trying  to  tell  the  story  of 
tbe  United  States  of  America. 

Tlie  very  select  group  from  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  who  deserve 
fecial  attention  and  for  whom  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  speak  as  eloquently  as  I 
wouid  like  and  to  whom  I  and  the  Capitol 
Historical  Society  already  owe  an  ever- 
lasting gratitude  include.  Melville  Bell 
Qroevenor,  president  and  editor;  Melvln 
M.  Payne,  executive  vice  president  and 
secretary;  Lonnelle  Alkman,  the  princi- 
pal author  of  "We.  the  People  ":  Jules 
BlUard,  editorial  director  for  our  book: 
Robert  Breeden,  design  and  production 
director  for  this  publication;  Jeunes  R. 
Whitney,  director  of  printing  and  en- 
graving for  the  book  on  the  Capitol; 
and  George  P  Mobley,  the  chief  pho- 
tographer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  present  a  summary 
statement  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society's  contribution  to  our  own  society. 
the  White  House  Historical  Association, 
the  Foundation  of  the  Pederal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Washington  National 
Monument  Association.  In  addition,  I 
have  a  summary  statement  on  some  of 
the  other  worthwhile  contributions  made 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society.  All 
of  these  services  are  now  available  to 
every  department  of  Government  tmd 
the  public  and  would  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated  If  the  Treasury  E)epartment 
decision   Is   allowed    to   stand    without 


amendment.  I  also  want  to  state  I  am 
not  against  equitable  and  favorable  tax- 
ation in  every  p«Lrt  of  our  economy,  but 
but  I  do  think  these  decisions  should 
be  made  after  public  hearings  are 
held.  It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Ways  and  Mearu  Comniittee  would 
find  time  to  hold  hearings  and  hear  testi- 
mony on  how  their  decision  affects  the 
many  philanthropic  and  volunteer  move- 
ments 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
McMoaA.vDrM  or   Pt'Buc  Scavics  Osants  in 

CONNCCTION    WrTH    PUBUCATION    OF    EDUCA- 

TioNAi.  Books  on  the  Wnrrm  House,  th« 

CAPrroL.    THt    SupacM*    Couax.    and    the 

Washimcton   Mondmknt 
White  House  Historical  Association: 

Editorial  labor  19ea-6e  In  con- 
nection with  preparation  of 
"White  House"  book.  "Liv- 
ing White  House.  "  and 
•PresldenU"    book •  183  335  38 

Engraving    coats     on     "White 

House"  book,   1963 78,  731   74 

Total      direct      contribu- 
tion           361.0«7  0a 


Non-lntereat-beartng    loan    to 

provide       working       capital 

made  and  repaid  In  19«3.  ..      100.  000  00 
US    Capitol  Historical  Society 

Cash  contribution,  10e3-«3    ..        10.  000  00 
Editorial  labor.  In  connection 

with    preparation    of    "We, 

The     People'     book,     1963- 

1966     74   617   07 

Office  space  donated  December 

1963   to  March    1967.. 34.378  00 

Total      direct      contribu- 
tions     108.993  07 


Non-lntereat-bearlng  loan  to 
provide  working  capital 
made  in  1963,  repaid  In 
1964    211.397  88 


Foundation  of  the  Pederal  Bar 
Association 
Editorial  labor  In  year  1966 
In  connection  wljh  prepara- 
tion of  "Equal  Justice 
Under  Law."  Supreme 
Court    book 06,  301  03 

Non-lntereat-bearlng   loan    to 

provide       working       capital 

made   In    1965 180.383  05 

Less  amount  repaid  to  date..       SO.  386  43 

Balance   still    unpaid 149.966  63 


Washington  National  Monument 
Association 

Editorial  labor  In  1968  In  con- 
nection with  preparation 
"Washington  Man  &  Monu- 
ment"     .-- 31.007  53 

Non-lntereet-bearlng  loan  to 
provide  working  capital  to 
pay  cost  of  book  In  1968...      130.000  00 

Less  amount  repaid  to  date..       33,  834  00 


Balance  still  unpaid. 


97,  166.  00 


Public    Ssbvick    Books    Publibhes    bt    the 
National  Gcooeaphic  Socirrr 

Late  In  1961  the  White  House  Historical 
Asaoclatlon  requested  the  assistance  and 
guidance  of  the  Society  In  preparing  an  offi- 
cial guidebook,  tbe  first  In  the  1963-year 
history  of  the  Executive  Mansion  of  the 
White  House.  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  had 
organised  the  Association  to  "enhance 
understanding,  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  Executive  Mansion  " 


The  Society  pledged  Its  cooperation  as  a 
public  service  and  offered  the  full  resources 
of  Its  staff — editors,  photographerB,  artists 
and  others  to  prepare  the  book.  On  July  4. 
1963,  UtUe  more  than  six  months  after  the 
Initial  request,  the  book  entitled,  "The  White 
House."  An  Historic  Guide,  became  available 
to  White  House  visitors  and,  by  mall  to  all 
the  American  people  through  the  office  of  the 
White  House  Historical  Association. 

To  produce  the  133-page,  lavishly  Illus- 
trated book  on  the  history,  the  great  state 
rooms,  and  the  furnlshlnga  of  the  White 
House,  the  Society's  staff  devoted  more  than 
6.000  hours  of  work.  The  Society  also  con- 
tributed the  cost  of  all  photographic  mate- 
rials and  printing  plates  to  the  Association 

Within  a  few  months  the  first  printing  of 
350.000  copies  was  depleted,  and  tbe  Society 
prepared  a  second  edition  of  100. OOO  copies 
which   was   also  sold   out   by   mid-December 

1962  By  then  the  Society's  combined  contri- 
bution of  editorial  assistance  and  printing 
plates  totaled  $131,000.  Because  the  Society 
assumed  so  much  of  the  costs,  the  Associa- 
tion was  able  to  offer  tbe  book  for  thr 
nominal  price  of  SI  for  the  paper  back 
edition. 

Each  year  tbe  Society's  staff  has  revised 
the  White  House  Guidebook,  making  timely 
additions  In  pictures  and  text  to  reflect  the 
changing  White  House  The  third  edition  of 
250.000  copies  prepared  by  the  Society  In  late 

1963  brought  the  total  number  printed  In  the 
txwk's  first  year  of  publication  to  600,000 
copies. 

A  fourth  edition  of  half  a  million  copies 
followed  In  May  1963  The  Society's  staff  de- 
voted 1.600  hours  to  this  new  edition  of  the 
book  and  Increased  Its  slae  from  133  pages 
to  144 

As  a  further  public  service  the  Society  gave 
major  cooperation  In  producing  "We,  the 
People,"  Tbe  Story  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol, for  the  US  Capitol  Historical  Society 
Once  again  editors,  writers,  photographers, 
artists — a  complete  staff — worked  with  the 
Historical  Society  to  produce  a  144-page, 
color  Illustrated  book  on  tbe  nation's  Capitol. 
By  December  5.  1963,  when  the  book  was 
published,  staff  members  had  worked  9,334 
hours  to  prepare  It.  The  paper  t>ack  edition 
of  "We.  tbe  People"  became  available  to  the 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Capitol  for  $1  a 
copy,  a  price  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  generous 
contribution  of  tbe  National  Geographic 

The  book  offered  visitors  and  students  an 
illustrated  history  of  the  Capitol  and  a  de- 
scription of  how  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  functions.  Among  Its  historic 
and  valuable  pictures  was  the  first  official 
photograph  of  the  United  States  Senate 

Uke  the  White  House  book  before  It,  "We. 
the  People"  became  an  Immediate  best  seller 
and  the  first  edition  of  380,000  copies  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  spring  of  1964  when  the  So- 
ciety prepared  a  second  edition  of  440.000 
copies,  revising  and  updating  text  material 
and  photographs. 

That  same  year  the  John  P  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Library  Committee  requested  the  So- 
ciety's assistance  In  preparing  a  booklet  fur 
the  many  Americans  who  saw  a  traveling  ex- 
hibit of  memorabilia  of  the  late  President 
The  Society  responded  as  It  had  for  the  previ- 
ous public  service  efforts.  It  produced  a  16- 
page,  fully  Illustrated  booklet  which  helped 
secure  public  funds  for  the  memorial  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  The  booklet,  several  times  re- 
printed, reached  a  total  of  almost  two  million 
copies.  Tbe  Society's  contribution:  more  than 
400  hours  of  staff  Ume — a  total  cost  of  t3.072 

The  Geographic  produced  a  second  book 
for  the  White  House  Historical  Association. 
"The  Presldenu  of  the  Unlt«d  States  of 
America."  A  first  edition  of  half  a  million 
copies  went  on  sale  In  November  1964  for  80< 
In  the  paper  back  version.  The  BO-page  book 
contained  one-page  biographies  of  each  Pres- 
ident opposite  a  color  reproduction  of  the 
chief   executive's   official   Wblts  House   por- 
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trait.  This  book  bad  come  as  a  suggestion 
from  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  at  tbe  time 
the  Society  was  asked  to  produce  tbe  White 
House  Guidebook,  and  research,  production 
and  planning  started  at  that  time.  In  all 
more  than  2,600  hours  of  staff  time  went  into 
the  book — a  contribution  of  some  $18,000. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  tbe  book 
on  the  Presidents,  the  same  staff  produced 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  popular  White  House 
Guidebook,  bringing  tbe  total  number  of 
books  published  to  1,705,000.  The  new  edlUon 
was  expanded  to  153  pages.  More  than  1,800 
hotirs  went  Into  the  fifth  edition,  and  tbe 
Society's  cost  in  producing  It  amounted  to 
»10,857. 

The  Washington  National  Monument  Asso- 
ciation also  turned  to  the  Society  for  aid  In 
the  publication  of  a  long-planned  book  about 
George  Washington  and  the  Washington 
Monument.  And  again  sis  a  public  service 
the  Society's  staff  wrote  and  Illustrated  a 
72-page  biography  of  the  first  President  and 
history  of  the  Monument.  Because  of  the 
Society's  contribution  of  almost  5,000  hours 
of  staff  time  which  amounted  to  some  $31,000, 
the  book  was  made  available  to  visitors  to 
the  Washington  Monument  and  Mount  Ver- 
non for  only  50#.  The  first  edition  of  600,000 
copies  went  on  sale  July  4,  1965. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Society's  staff  com- 
pleted work  on  the  fifth  major  public  service 
book,  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law,"  the  first 
Illustrated  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Its  principal  cases.  In  so  doing,  the  Society 
had  produced  books  on  the  three  branches 
of  government— legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial. 

The  Supreme  Court  book  came  at  tbe  re- 
quest of  the  Foundation  of  the  Pederal  Bar 
Association.  Society  employees  devoted  almost 
16,000  hours  to  the  preparation  and  produc- 
tion of  tbe  book — equal  to  $95,301. 

The  144-page  book  with  268  Illustrations, 
many  of  them  in  color.  Is  available  to  visitors 
at  the  Court  for  $1  In  the  paper  t>ack  edition. 
The  Society  produced  a  first  edition  of  100.000 
copies  and  a  second  of  150.000  copies,  updat- 
ing the  book  and  making  changes  brought 
about  by  the  resignation  of  Justice  Goldberg 
and  the  appointment  of  Justice  Portas. 

With  the  continuing  popularity  of  "We, 
the  People,"  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety requested  another  edition  In  1968,  and 
the  Geographic  staff  once  again  revised  tbe 
book  producing  a  third  edition  of  360,000 
copies  for  a  total  printing  of  1,060.000  copies. 

In  1966,  the  Society  produced  "The  Living 
White  House,"  Its  sixth  public  service  book, 
which  had  been  In  progress  since  the  spring 
of  1965.  In  preparing  the  book  for  the  White 
House  Historical  Association,  the  Society 
again  contributed  all  writing,  editing,  pho- 
tography, layout,  quality  control  and  other 
supporting  editorial  operations  as  a  public 
service.  Its  staff  members  worked  more  than 
17,000  hours  on  the  book  which  was  pub- 
lished In  November  In  a  quantity  of  260,000 
copies. 

This  book,  a  companion  to  the  earlier 
White  House  Guide,  shows  the  White  House 
as  a  home,  and  tells  of  each  family  to  live 
there  since  John  Adams.  Like  the  first  White 
House  book,  It  Is  profusely  Illustrated,  and 
has  been  made  available  In  a  paper  back 
edition  for  the  modest  price  of  $1. 

The  Society  also  prepared  more  new  edi- 
tions of  public  service  books  In  1966.  The 
White  House  Guidebook  was  increased  from 
152  to  156  pages  and  required  some  1,300 
hours  of  staff  time.  The  publication  of  130,000 
copies  raised  the  total  number  printed  to 
1.828.000.  "We,  the  People"  went  Into  its 
fourth  edition  of  400,000  copies  for  a  total 
of  1.450,000  In  all  editions.  The  Geograpbic's 
contribution  on  this  edition  was  almost  600 
hours. 

And  this  year  the  Society  is  once  again 
working  on  new  editions  of  these  two  popu- 
lar books,  a  service  from  which  all  America 
benefits. 


National  Obookaphic  Socixtt   Cooperation 
With  UJB.  Govoinicxnt  and  Other  Pubuc 

SKXVICK  ACTIVITIM — 1966 


During  1966,  as  lias  been  the  case  since  tbe 
Society's  founding  in  1888,  tbe  National  Geo- 
graplilc  Society  continued  its  close  working 
relationstiip  with  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  tbe  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  with  many  semlpubllc  organizations 
affiliated  with  and/or  furthering  tbe  objec- 
tives of  the  Government. 

A  broad  basis  of  cooperation  arises  directly 
from  the  composition  of  the  Society's  Board 
of  Trustees  and  Its  Committee  for  Research 
and  Exploration. 

BOAKO     or    TRUSTEES 

Of  the  Society's  Board  membership  of  24, 
10  were  In  active  or  retired  Government  serv- 
ice during  1966.  They  arc  Dr.  Leonard  Carml- 
cbael,  retired  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  Rear  Admiral  Leo  O,  Colbert,  for- 
merly Director  of  tbe  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey;  Vice  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  USN 
(ret.) ;  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  USAF  (ret.) , 
formerly  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force;  Dr. 
William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System; 
Dr.  James  H.  Wakelln,  Jr.,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment; Hon.  Earl  Warren,  Chief  Justice 
of  tbe  United  States;  Dr.  James  E.  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; and  Dr.  Conrad  L.  Wlrtb,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service. 

coif  MITTXK  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  EXPLORATION 

Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael,  retired  Secretary 
of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  serves  the 
Society  on  a  full-time  basis  as  Vice  President 
for  Research  and  Exploration  and  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Research  and  Explora- 
tion. Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  also  a  former 
Secretary  of  tbe  Smithsonian,  serves  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  this  Committee.  Other  Trustees 
with  Government  affiliation  serving  on  the 
Committee  during  1966  were  Admiral  Col- 
bert, Admiral  Land,  Dr.  Wakelln,  and  Dr. 
Wlrtb.  In  addition,  tbe  following  eminent 
scientists  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  are 
members  of  the  Research  Committee:  Dr. 
A.  Remington  Kellogg,  Research  Associate 
and  former  Director,  U.S.  National  Museum; 
Dr.  T.  Dale  Stewart,  Senior  Scientist,  Office 
of  Anthropology;  and  Dr.  Klatthew  W.  Stir- 
ling, Research  Associate  and  former  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  American  EMhnology.  Thus,  of 
the  full  Committee  of  19,  there  were  9  who 
hold  or  tiave  held  positions  of  responsibility 
In  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  Dr. 
Leonard  Carmichael,  has  been  consulted  by 
many  Federal  agencies  and  departments  con- 
cerning scientific  and  exploration  matters. 
Further,  he  continues  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Selective  Service  Scientific 
Advisory  Group. 

Other  examples  of  cooperation  between 
this  Committee  and  tbe  Government  appear 
in  tbe  following  summary  of  research  co- 
sponsored  with  Federal  agencies : 

BCIENTinC     RESEARCH     IN     COOPERATION     WITH 
FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Elsewhere  In  this  Information  Return  is  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  Society's  pro- 
gram of  scientific  research  dtiring  1966,  Of 
tbe  49  grants  listed,  there  were  16  in  support 
of  projects  either  cosponsored  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  tbe  Scientific  Leader  of  which  was 
associated  with  the  Government.  Briefly,  they 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  Expedition  to  recover  meteorites  In 
Saudi  Arabia  by  Dr.  Kurt  Frederiksson,  Cura- 
tor of  Meteorites,  Smltlisonlan  Institution. 

(3)  Study  of  Seabird  Colonies  In  the 
Islands  of  tbe  Aegean  Sea  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Watson,  Acting  Curator  of  Birds,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

(3)   Study  of  Biology  of  Deep  Sea  Fauna  by 


Institute  of  Marine  Science,  University  of 
Miami,  in  collaboration  with  National  Science 
Foundation. 

(4)  Archeological  Project  at  Dzlbllcbaltun, 
Mexico,  by  Tulane  University  In  cooperation 
with  National  Science  Poimdation. 

(6)  Publication  research  on  Russell  Cave, 
Alabama,  by  Carl  P.  Miller  of  tbe  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  In  addition  to  supporting 
scientific  research  on  this  archeological  site, 
the  Society  donated  the  cave  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  has  Included  It  in  the 
National  Parks  and  Monuments  System. 

(6)  Ecological  Studies  of  Fresh -water 
Turtle  in  Panama  by  Dr.  John  M.  Legler  of 
University  of  Utah  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

( 7 )  Mapping  of  Mt.  Hubbard -Mt.  Kennedy 
area,  Alaska-Yukon  border.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Air  Force,  aiid  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey. 

(8)  Archeological  survey  of  deep  water 
shipwrecks  off  Burmuda  by  Mendel  L.  Peter- 
son, Chairman,  Department  of  Armed  Forces 
History,  Smithsonian  Institution, 

(9)  Ecological  study  of  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades by  Dr.  Frank  C.  Craighead,  Sr.,  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Park  Service. 

(10)  Continued  blotelemetry  research  on 
gfrtzzly  bears  and  other  large  mammals  by  Dr. 
Frank  C.  Craighead,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  John  Craig- 
head In  collaboration  with  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice of  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  State 
of  Montana. 

(11)  Icefield  Ranges  Research  Project  in 
the  St.  Ellas  Mountains,  Yukon  Territory, 
conducted  by  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North 
America,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

(12)  Alaskan  Glacier  Study  carried  out  by 
the  Glaclological  Institute  of  Michigan  State 
University,  In  collaboration  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

(13)  American  Antarctic  Mountaineering 
Expedition  of  the  American  Alpine  Club. 
Exploration  of  a  little  known  area  of  Antarc- 
tica carried  out  with  the  support  of  tbe  Navy 
and  tbe  National  Science  Foundation. 

(14)  Study  of  the  Comparative  Ecology 
and  Behavior  of  Tropical  Storks  In  East  Afri- 
ca, Ethiopia,  India,  and  Ceylon  by  Dr.  M. 
Philip  Kabl,  Post-Doctoral  Fellow  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

( 15 )  Physiological  study  of  the  Gray  Whale 
off  Baja  California,  Mexico,  by  tbe  Virginia 
Mason  Research  Center  with  support  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

In  keeping  with  tbe  Nation's  policy  of  In- 
ternational cooperation,  tbe  Society  either 
collaborated  with  or  made  direct  grants  In 
support  of  scientific  programs  of  several  for- 
eign governments.  Examples  are  the  Early 
Man  studies  of  Dr,  L.  S,  B,  Leakey  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Museum  In  Nairobi,  Kenya;  the  chim- 
panzee research  In  the  Gombe  Stream  Reserve 
of  Tanzania  In  cooperation  with  that  coun- 
try's government,  and  a  donation  to  Tan- 
zania for  acquisition  of  the  area  so  that  it 
can  be  included  In  their  National  Parks  Sys- 
tem; continued  support  of  the  oceanographlc 
and  environmental  studies  of  Captain 
Jacques-Yves  Cousteau  in  cooperation  with 
the  governments  of  Prance  and  Monaco;  co- 
operation with  the  Turkish  authorities  in 
archeological  programs  in  Aphrodlaslas, 
Turkey;  with  the  Jordan  government  In 
archaeloglcal  studies  In  Jerusalem;  and  with 
the  government  of  Greece  in  a  search  for  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Hellce.  The  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Melvln  M.  Payne,  con- 
tinues to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Ngorongoro  Conservation  Unit  of  Tanzania. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE :     NAVY 

In  the  February  1966  National  Geographic 
appeared  an  article  on  the  "Water  War  in 
Viet  Nam."  Although  of  interest  to  all  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  told  particularly  the  story  of 
tbe  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  their  efforts 
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in  thla  Mp«ct  at  tbe  war.  0«nerAl  W»Ujm;«  M 
Or««n«,  CoDunAndant  of  tbe  Marine  Corps, 
noted  that  ".  .  .  tbe  test  and  photoa  on  the 
w»t«r  provide  an  excellent  documentation 
of  one  facet  tn  our  effort  In  Viet  Nam."  . 
while  tbe  Aaeiatant  Director  of  Naval  HUtory 
thought  It  "Informative,  inaplrtng  and  deeply 
moving." 

The  Society  donated  more  than  aoo  Maga- 
Elnea.  books.  Atlases,  and  School  Bulletins 
to  the  Public  Affairs  Officer  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet  to  be  preoented  by  the  Navy  to  the 
Tobruk  (Ubya)  Public  Ubrary,  as  >  part  of 
"Project  Handclasp  "  The  monetary  value  of 
thla  gift  was  nearly  •400.  but  the  good  will 
engendered  la  far  more  meaningful  In  the 
words  of  Rear  Admiral  H  L  Miller.  Chief  of 
Information  of  the  U  S.  Navy,  ".  .  .  .  such 
friendly  gestures  on  the  part  of  your  orga- 
nization and  our  nation  will  win  many 
friends  in  the  city  of  Tobruk  as  well  as  in 
th«  country   of  Libya." 

Aa  tn  the  case  with  many  departments  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  the  Navy  found 
National  Oeographlc  maps  Important  tools 
In  Ita  prograizvs  and  during  1M4  acquired,  at 
special  ratea.  nearly  9,300  of  them. 

The  Society  extends  its  reaources  to  all 
•(•nctea  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  and  dur- 
ing lOM  tbe  Navy  took  advantage  of  this 
•plrtt  of  cooperation  by  making  extensive  use 
of  tbe  Society's  photographic  flies.  The  Ma- 
ria* Corps  on  three  different  occasions  re- 
quested and  promptly  received  31  duplicate 
eotor  alklea  on  each  occasion,  for  research  and 
nfllrrtfcl  lectures  on  Vlec  Nam.  In  the  wortts  of 
tlM  Marine  Corps  Liaison  Officer  to  the  Cen- 
tar  for  Special  Welfare,  these  photographs 
"vould  render  a  tangible  and  positive  aid  tn 
famlllartslng  military  personnel  enroute  tu 
Vlat  Nam  with  the  status  of  amphibious  op- 
•ratlona  there." 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Tarda  and  Docks  was  given 
At*  slides  for  offlclal  lectures  on  Viet  Nam, 
and  azMscher  Ave  4xS  transparencies  for  pres- 
•ntettons.  An  enlarged  color  print  of  the 
USB  Skat*  at  the  North  Pole  was  donated 
to  tlutt  ship.  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  was  supplied  with  three  photo- 
gimpbs  and  IntemegaUves  of  Viet  Nam  scenes 
for  display  and  later  framing  and  presenta- 
tion to  tbe  new  eaoort  destroyer.  US8  Meyer- 
kord,  named  In  honor  of  a  hero  of  the  war. 
The  VS.  Naval  Amphibious  School  was  given 
eomptoCa  duplicate  ootor  atidea  of  Ulustra- 
tlans  from  two  articles  on  Viet  Nam.  "Heli- 
eoptsr  War  in  South  Vlat  Ham"  and  "Water 
War  In  Viet  Nam",  for  training  purposes. 
Tbe  US8  Montlcello  was  piresented  with  oom- 
pllientary  copies  of  the  September  IDM  Na- 
tl«n»l  Geographic  oontalning  an  article  on 
Jaffamc's  Montlcello,  for  which  the  ship  was 
wamwl.  as  wall  as  color  prtnu  of  a  photo- 
grapli  of  Montlcello.  Tbe  US8  Pechteler  was 
glvwt  two  enlarged  color  prtnu  Marine  Corpa 
H— flqnarters  was  given  a  transparency  of 
Aba  Slmhel  in  Kgypt  for  historical  reference. 
Wiw  prints  went  to  the  Interagency  Com- 
mlttaa  on  Oceanography  tor  use  In  its  pub- 
Uoatlon  on  "Opportunities  in  Oceanography  " 

raraaTMxifT   or   oarxifax:    aaMT 

The  Army  Map  Service  Is  routinely  notified 
at  all  new  maps  published  by  the  Society 
and  all  up-dated  reprints  of  old  maps  in  ad- 
vane*  (A  release  date.  That  they  are  perti- 
nent and  valuable  la  the  Army's  programs  is 
obvious  from  the  fEun  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  purchased  during  ISM.  at  spe- 
cial rates,  more  than  31,000  National  Geo- 
grai^hla  maps,  globes,  and  Atlases.  In  addl- 
tton.  the  Society  suppUed  33.500  reprlnU  of 
old  map*.  spedaUy  reprinted  and  made  avail- 
able at  special  rates  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  use  In  the  preparation  of 
further  voiumes  on  the  History  of  World  War 
ZZ. 

Th*  Society  fre*ly  ooofMrate*  tn  "'»^«"g  lu 
pbotocnpihio  faclUUaa.  knowledg*  and  flies 
•nUUbto  to  th*  Army.  During  1M8.  for  tn- 
M*ao*.  Bv*  photographers  from  th*  Army 


Digest  spent  an  entire  day  in  the  Society's 
offices  and  laboratorle*  receiving  detailed 
briefings  on  how  the  National  Geographic 
bandies  pbotograplu  from  the  time  they  are 
received  until  they  are  edited  and  put  into 
magaalne  dummy  form.  Eight  prints  from 
the  "Water  War  In  Viet  Nam"  article  were 
provided  without  charge  tu  the  Development 
Engineering  Dlvlalun  at  the  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground  for  research  purposes.  3  prints 
of  the  Amundsen-Scott  station  In  Antarctica 
went  to  the  Army  Map  Service.  63  black  and 
white  prints  and  14  duplicate  color  trans- 
parencies to  the  US  Army  Intelligence 
School  at  Fort  Holablrd;  two  pictures  to  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  Collage,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  for  InclusKin  In  offlclal  courses. 
The  .Vrmy  Night  Vision  Laboratories  at  Fort 
Belvolr  was  given  a  selection  of  75  slides  on 
laser  experiments  for  scientific  study  and 
analysis  Half  a  doeen  to  the  Command  Con- 
ference Room  Permission  was  given  to  the 
US  Military  Academy  to  reproduce  a  Na- 
tional Geographic  article  on  Russia  In  their 
text  on  Soviet  Geography,  and  to  reproduce  a 
series  of  valuable  paintings  for  a  lecture  on 
"Ancient  Mexico"  to  the  Academy's  students 
In  Spanish 

The  Society's  Lecture  Division  aaslrted  the 
Army  Special  Warfare  School  In  preparing 
an  audio-visual  demonstration  for  a  special 
Army  Convention  by  providing  assistance 
and  equipment  The  Assistant  Commandant 
acknowledged  the  value  of  this  aid  by  writ- 
ing. "The  profesalonal  and  technical  advice 
and  assistance  provided  for  the  audlo-ecrlpt 
narration,  together  with  the  loan  of  elec- 
tronic equipment,  resulted  In  an  outstand- 
ing demonstration,  and  reflected  most  fa- 
vorably on  the  Special  Warfare  School  and 
the  United  States  Army.  Without  your  vital 
contribution,  we  could  not  have  achieved  the 
high  standards  desired  for  the  AUSA  Con- 
vention." 

A  supply  of  the  Society's  new  map  of  Viet 
Nam  was  donated  to  General  W.  C.  West- 
moreland. Conunander  of  the  Army  Forces 
In  tiiat  country  and  be  noted  that  they 
would  be  "put  to  good  use"  In  our  country's 
effort  there. 

The  Society  also  gave  General  of  the  Army 
Mark  W.  Clark.  USA  (Ret  >,  rare,  out-of- 
pnnc  maps  to  be  used  In  connection  with  his 
official  papers. 

ocrurrMEMT  or  ocrcNsx    An  rosea 

The  Air  Force  is  one  of  many  Government 
agencies  which  makes  extensive  use  of  Na- 
tional Oeographlc  maps  and  during  19M  It 
was  supplied  with  nearly  33,000  maps.  Atlases 
and  globes  at  special  rates,  which  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  offered  to  the 
public 

As  It  has  for  many  years,  the  Society's 
Photographic  Division  cooperated  with  the 
annual  photographic  fiylng  shortcourae,  cov- 
ering a  coast-to-coast  schedule  In  nine  days. 
Director  of  Photography  Robert  B.  OUka  was 
co-director  of  the  course  and  Mr  W  E  Gar- 
rett. Assistant  Illustrations  Editor,  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  In  addition  the  So- 
ciety supplied  projection  equipment  for  use 
at  each  of  the  sessions 

The  Air  Force  also  took  advantage  of  the 
Society's  liberal  policy  of  assisting  the  Gov- 
ernment through  providing  photographs  of 
key  areas  for  official  purposes  and  or  giving 
permission  for  reproduction  of  National 
Geographic  material  where  appropriate — all. 
of  course,  without  any  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Examples  are  an  enlarged  photographic 
print  of  a  "Surface  of  the  Sun"  painting  for 
use  In  a  brochure  on  the  Air  Force  Cambridge 
Research  Laboratories:  permission  for  the 
Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Center 
to  photograph  the  Soclsty's  unique  II -foot 
World  Glob*  In  Its  headquarters  building,  th* 
resulting  eontlnuous-strlp  photography  at 
tbe  earth  to  be  used  In  the  Apollo  space 
program:   3  Kodacbrome*  to  the  Air  Intelli- 


gence Training  Center;  a  copy  of  a  "Plying 
Arsenal"  Uluatratlon  to  Davls-Monthan  Air 
Force  Base:  S7  duplicate  transparencies  to 
the  United  States  Strike  Command  Head- 
quarters for  briefing:  another  to  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  lectures: 
3  color  prints  for  display  to  the  48th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing;  a  collection  of  photographs 
on  hurricanes  to  the  USAF  Weather  Research 
Squadron. 

One  hundred  reprints  of  a  National  Geo- 
graphic article  on  the  Air  FV)rce  were  donated 
to  this  Department. 

The  Society  also  ezptressed  Its  wllUngne.is 
to  assist  the  Air  Force  Academy  by  douaiing 
up-to-date  maps  for  Its  library 

Mr  Luis  Marden.  veteran  of  the  Society  s 
Foreign  Editorial  Staff,  spent  several  ho\irs 
giving  detailed  Information  on  Pltcalrn  is- 
land to  representatives  of  the  Air  Force. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  Society's  In- 
terest In  and  cooperation  with  the  A..' 
Force,  the  Society's  Committee  for  Research 
and  Exploration  administers  the  General 
Thomas  D.  White,  United  States  Air  Force 
Space  Trophy,  eetabllahed  by  Chairman  ^A 
the  Board  Thomas  W.  McKnew  In  IBfll.  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  military  or  clv:i 
service  member  of  the  Air  Force  who  ha,s 
made  the  most  outstanding  oontrlbutlon  V) 
the  Nation's  progress  In  aerospace  during  il.e 
year.  In  1M6  the  award  (for  106S)  was  pre- 
sented to  Lt.  Col.  Edward  H.  White  n  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  the  U  S 
exploration  of  space  by  t>ecomlng  the  flret 
self-propelled  human  in  outer  space.  The 
presentation  was  made  at  a  ceremony  held 
at  the  National  Geographlc's  headquarters 
by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Honora>:le 
Harold  Brown. 

Another  contribution  by  the  Society  boih 
to  education  and  to  the  Air  Force  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  establishment  In  I960  of  the 
John  Oliver  LAOorce  Award,  named  In  hon'^r 
of  th*  Society's  late,  distinguished  President 
The  award  Is  made  annually  to  the  outstand- 
ing cadet  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  In  tte 
field  of  geography.  In  addition  to  the  honor 
the  award  carries  with  It  a  Life  Membership 
In  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  u 
silver  card  tray. 

Still  another  National  Oeographlc  award 
signifies  the  long  standing  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation between  the  Society  and  the  Air  Force 
In  1M«  tbe  Society  established  the  General 
Orvll  A.  Anderson  Memorial  Award,  to  be 
awarded  annually  by  the  Society  to  an  Air 
War  College  Student  excelling  In  ptoUtlco- 
mllitary  strategy.  This  Is  In  recognition  if 
the  late  General  Anderson's  outstandlr..; 
achievement  as  Pilot  of  the  Stratosphere 
Balloon  Explorer  II,  which  reached  a  world  .s 
altitude  record  of  73,395  feet  on  November 
11,  1935,  during  a  Joint  Soclety-Alr  Corps 
project.  The  recipient  of  this  award  Is  given 
a  Life  Membership  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  and  the  award  U  also  com- 
memorated by  a  handsome  plaque  which  is 
permanently  positioned  In  the  main  audi- 
torium of  the  College.  The  Commandant  cf 
the  Air  War  College  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  the  Air  Force  for  this  recognition  by  stat- 
ing Th*  Air  War  College  Is  most  grateful 
for  this  continuing  memorial  to  General  An- 
derson, and  our  selection  for  this  award  will 
be  In  conformance  with  the  high  Ideals  you 
have  establtahad." 

DCPABTMBNT  OV  DXrBNSX:    OCNnUL 

Other  branches  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment received  assistance  from  the  Society,  as 
follows: 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  wo.' 
given  permission  to  reproduce  the  Society  a 
map  of  South  Viet  Nam  In  the  form  of  a 
Vugraph  for  use  in  a  lecture  presented  by  the 
National  Security  Seminar. 

Illustrations  from  an  article  on  treasure 
off  th*  Florida  coast  were  provided  for  pub- 
lication in  "Stars  and  Strip**." 

Arrangamenta  have  t>*«n  mad*  to  make  the 
Society's    television    films    avallabl*    to    the 
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Armed  Services  overseas  upon  request  from 
the  Oovernment. 

The  Society  has  cooperated  fully  with  Civil 
Defense,  first  by  providing  one  of  the  finest 
fall-out  shelters  In  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area  and  secondly  by  conducting  sev- 
eral morning-long  classes. 

Complimentary  photographs  were  provided 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering (5i:  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (9  transparencies)  and  four  on 
another  occasion. 

The  Department  of  Defense  made  frequent 
use  of  the  Society's  photographic  collection, 
with  free  access  given  to  their  liaison  officers. 
On  31  different  occasions  during  1966,  their 
representatives  made  selections  of  photo- 
graphs of  critical  world  areas  needed  for 
study  purpKJses.  and  a  total  of  743,  many  of 
them  color  prints,  were  promptly  supplied 
without  charge  to  this  Agency. 

Their  Liaison  Officer  expressed  the  official 
appreciation  of  the  Agency  In  a  letter  stat- 
ing, "Our  office  Is  most  grateful  to  members 
of  the  Illustrations  Library  and  the  photo 
lab  for  supplying  these  prints  on  such  short 
notice.  It  Is  believed  that  no  other  orga- 
nization In  the  Washington  area  had  the 
capability  to  respond  so  quickly  and  com- 
petently for  this  type  of  Information." 

TRr-ASVBY    DEPARTMENT 

A  Geographic  map  cabinet  was  donated 
to  the  Secret  Service. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  given 
an  enlarged  color  print  for  display  purposes. 

Savings  Bond  Division.  The  Society  con- 
tinued Its  long  standing  cooperation  with 
the  Government's  Savings  Bond  program  by 
providing  a  convenient  payroll  deduction 
plan  for  employees  purchasing  Bonds. 

DEPABTMENT    OF    THE    INTtRIO« 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Society  has 
maintained  close  liaison  with  the  Interior 
Department.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane  and  National  Park  Service 
Director  Stephen  T.  Mather  served  on  the 
Society's  Board  of  Trustees  In  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  This  association  continues 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Conrad  L.  Wlrth,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  former  Director 
of  the  Park  Service.  Dr.  Wlrth  Is  Secretary 
of  the  NPS  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks 
and  Hlstortc  Sites  established  by  Congress  In 
1935,  and  the  Society's  President,  Dr,  Melville 
B   Grosvenor,  also  serves  on  this  Board. 

Other  specific  examples  of  assistance  to  the 
Department  of  Interior  follow : 
Office    of    the    Secretary    and    miscellaneous 
bureaus 

The  Society  supported  publication  of  In- 
terior's "Conservation  Yearbook"  by  provid- 
ing a  comprehensive  selection  of  illustra- 
tions. NGS  staff  spent  some  30  hours  on  this 
project 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  provided  with  a 
photograph  for  offlclal  purposes;  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  with  five,  for  reproduction 
In  literature  on  Indian  Affairs;  the  U.S. 
Park  Police  with  15  color  transparencies  for 
training  purposes:  six  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey for  projection  in  connection  with 
lectures  on  Midway  Island:  and  39  were  given 
to  the  Public  Information  Officer.  Secretary 
of  Interior,  for  booklets  In  the  State  Resource 
Series  on  South  Dakota  and  Maryland. 

The  Society  donated  40,000  copies  of  cur- 
rent Issues  of  its  School  Bulletin  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  assist  in  educa- 
tional programs  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Education. 

The  Society  further  cooperated  with  In- 
terior by  lending  It  a  collection  of  wildlife 
paintings  by  staff  artist  and  naturalist 
Walter  A.  Weber  for  exhibit  at  the  Interior 
building.  In  addition,  the  Society  provided 
frames  and  also  prepared  literature  and  In- 
vitations In  connection  with  the  exhlMt. 

Valuable  advice  was  given  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary's  office  on  the  prepara- 


tion   of    an    Illustrated    book    on    President 
Johnson's  visit  to  Samoa. 

National  Park  Service 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  repKJrt,  the  Society 
continued  in  1966  Its  close  cooperation  with 
the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  In- 
terior, In  programs  of  scientific  research  and 
conservation  with  grants  in  support  of  studies 
at  Russell  Cave  National  Monument,  Florida 
Everglades,  and  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Society  made  a  Public  Service  contri- 
bution of  $4,600  to  the  National  Park  Service 
Donations  Account  to  be  used  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Park  Service  in  furtherance  of  Its 
objectives. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice were  the  Society's  revised  book  on  the  Na- 
tional Parks,  "America's  Wonderlands,"  and 
comprehensive  articles  on  the  Parks  in  the 
July  1966  National  Geographic  by  former  Di- 
rector Conrad  L.  Wlrth  and  present  Director 
George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr. 

Included  with  the  articles  was  a  new  map 
on  this  country's  "Vacatlonlands." 

The  Society  also  published  In  Its  offlclal 
Journal  another  article  of  Interest  to  the 
Park  Service,   "Mr.  Jefferson's  Montlcello." 

That  the  articles  and  map  were  successful 
In  their  goal  of  telling  the  story  of  America 
and  Its  great  resources  under  the  protection 
of  the  National  Park  Service  Is  evident  In 
these  typical  comments : 

"I  came  to  the  realization  that  no  matter 
how  far  a  person  may  travel  outside  of  the 
United  States,  no  country  can  offer  the  beauty 
or  peaceful  sereiilty  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  our  National  Park  Sys- 
tem." 

"Thanks  to  the  National  Geographic  we 
had  a  most  wonderful  holiday  visiting  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  National  Teton  Park,  ,  .  .  and 
some  other  places  which  had  caught  our 
imagination  through  your  articles." 

"The  two  articles  on  Our  National  Parks 
are  superb." 

Prom  a  fighting  man  In  Viet  Nam:  "We 
have  found  your  July  Issue  most  comforting. 
The  beautiful  pictures  of  all  the  National 
Parks  .  .  .  were  a  pleasant  memory  of  what 
is  still  and  will  always  be  the  United  States 
we  love  and  miss  so  deeply." 

"The  Geographic  has  come  up  with  as  fine 
a  sketch  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  our  Na- 
tional Parks  as  has  ever  been  presented  .  .  .  ." 

"We  found  your  "Vacatlonlands  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada"  map  Invaluable 
as  a  basic  reference." 

"The  map  fills  the  need  for  all  travelling 
people  In  the  USA." 

"Your  Vacatlonlands  map  Is  a  great  Idea, 
well  carried  out.  We've  already  written  to 
several  suggested  places  for  Information.  .  .  ." 

"I  have  never  before  seen  such  a  beautiful 
and  comprehensive  map  of  all  the  wonderful 
places  to  see  In  our  country." 

"Your  article  'Mr.  Jefferson's  Montlcello' 
Is  very  Informative  and  enjoyable." 

"The  article  (on  Montlcello)  provided  me 
with  much  Information  which  I  had  never 
heard  of  before." 

The  National  Geographic  School  Bulletin 
also  gave  editorial  support  to  the  National 
Park  Service  and  other  branches  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ir.terior,  with  12  articles  in  Its 
30  Issues  during  the  school  year  on  such 
subjects  as  Friendly  Ghost  Town,  Elk  In 
Redwood  Wilderness,  Great  Sand  Dunes 
National  Monument,  Canyonlands,  Nation- 
al Key  Deer  Refuge,  Key  West  Refuges.  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  Olympic  National 
Park,  Statue  of  Liberty,  Washington  Nation- 
al Zoo,  Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation 
Area,  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park.  Buck  Island 
Reef  National  Monument,  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  Redwood  National 
Park,  Superstition  Mountains,  SOth  Anni- 
versary of  Park  Service,  Forest  Service,  and 
National  Christmas  Tree. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  entrusted 
with  preservation  of  the  White  House  and 


therefore  appreciates  the  assistance  given  by 
the  Society  to  the  White  House  Historial 
Association,  as  is  noted  fully  later  in  thla 
report.  It  is  also  appreciative  of  assistance 
given  to  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Association,  which  was  provided  with  rent- 
free  office  space  valued  at  $3,456  during  1966. 
There  are  many  other  examples  of  coopera- 
tion during  1966:  The  Geographic  Art  De- 
partment provided  three  pieces  of  copy  for 
reproduction  in  a  new  NPS  folder  on  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park;  the  Society's  Photo- 
graphic Department  gave  extensive  coverage 
to  a  convention  of  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association  at  the  request  of  that 
group:  the  new  Vacatlonlands  map,  discus- 
sed earlier,  was  offered  to  the  National  Park 
Service's  concesslonnalres  at  greatly  reduced 
prices;  20  National  Geographic  books  were 
given  to  the  Park  Service  In  connection  with 
a  meeting  of  its  Advisory  Board;  600  copies 
of  a  reprint  of  National  Parks  articles  and 
Vacatlonlands  map  were  donated  to  NPS 
and  another  1,000  to  the  Congress;  8  color 
transparencies  of  Buck  Island  Reef  National 
Monument  were  donated  for  a  Park  Service 
publication  on  that  Monument;  color  en- 
largements of  seven  paintings  were  given  to 
the  Park  Service  In  St.  Augustine,  Plordla. 
for  display  In  Park  Service  centers;  a  "Klva 
Life"  painting  was  made  available  for  re- 
production In  a  self-gutdlng  trail  leaflet 
given  to  visitors  to  Chaco  Canyon  National 
Monument;  12  slides  for  a  program  on  the 
SOth  Anniversary  observance  of  NPS. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    STATE 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Department  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  Society's  Cartographic 
and  Geographic  Art  Departments  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  Soviet  delegation  of  the  Ex- 
change Agreement  in  Cartography.  This  was 
sponsored  Jointly  by  State  and  the  Coast  & 
Geodetic  Survey.  The  Society  also  cooperated 
with  The  Geographer,  Department  of  State, 
by  providing  without  charge  maps  for  visitors 
to  the  International  Geographic  Union  Com- 
mission on  Applied  Geography. 

Three  National  Geographic  World  Globes 
were  donated  to  the  Office  of  Protocol  to  be 
given  to  Heads  of  State  In  connection  with 
the  attendance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  Con- 
ference In  Australia.  Two  sets  of  42  color 
transparencies  each  of  scenes  from  Saudi 
Arabia  were  given  to  the  Audio- Visual  Serv- 
ices of  State  in  connection  with  a  visit  by 
King  Faisal.  An  enlarged  color  print  of  a 
photograph  of  Tripoli  was  supplied  to  our 
Embassy  there  for  display  purposes.  Five 
color  transparencies  of  Burma  were  donated 
for  an  exhibit  In  the  Diplomatic  Lobby  of 
the  State  Department  In  honor  of  the  State 
Visit  of  General  Ne  Win  of  Burma.  A  print 
of  the  Nile  Delta  was  given  to  State  for  the 
Country  Director  for  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

Our  Elmbassles  and  Consulates  overseas  are 
supplied  with  complimentary  subscriptions 
to  the  National  Geographic  (some  200,  having 
a  normal  value  of  nearly  $2.000) ,  as  a  gesture 
of  International  good  will,  the  Society  also 
provides  complimentary  subscriptions  to  93 
foreign  embassies  located  in  Wsishlngton. 

PEACE    CORPS 

Peace  Corps  Missions  throughout  the  world 
(49  of  them)  are  supplied  with  complimen- 
tary subscriptions  to  the  National  Geo- 
graphic. 

Sixty  copies  of  the  Magazine  were  con- 
tributed to  the  Peace  Corps  Mission  in  Ecua- 
dor to  assist  In  Its  educational  program  in 
that   country. 

The  Peace  Corps,  too,  had  the  benefit  of  use 
of  the  Society's  photographic  materials.  The 
Society  contributed  10  black  and  white  nega- 
tives and  24  color  transparencies  of  Micro- 
nesia for  Peace  Corps  recruitment  pamphlets 
and  posters  In  that  area  of  the  world.  That 
this  cooperation  was  valuable  Is  evident  In 
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this  quotation  from  the  Peace  Corps  Regional 
Director  for  tbe  Far  East: 

^t  (recmltlng  program)  has  been  an  un- 
prvcedented  success  witb  more  than  3,000 
youag  Americans  applying  for  the  program 
In  meroneala.  Our  recruiting  effort  was  baaed 
Urgaly  upon  the  photographs  supplied  to  us 
by  National  Geographic  Without  them  w^" 
Just  would  not  have  got  off  the  ground." 

MATIONAX,    JLSaolTAnTICa     AND    SPACS 

Ao  ictmsTaA  no  N 

Tba  Society  has  always  cooperated  closely 
with  NASA  In  Its  significant  sclentLflc  aero- 
space p.x)gnuns  In  which  the  Oovemment. 
Xhm  pubUc.  and  Indeed  the  entire  world  have 
a  tremendous  Intereat. 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden.  the  first  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  NAHA,  was  a  member  of  tbe 
Society's  Board  of  Trustees.  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  Research  Committee  for  many 
years.  After  his  death  In  196S.  his  place  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  was  taken  by  Dr.  James 
K.  Webb,  now  Administrator  of  this  Agency. 

The  Society's  Photographic  Department 
continued  Its  support  through  the  loan  of 
staff  photographer  Otis  Imboden  to  cover 
manned  launches  for  NASA.  He  alao  does 
other  photographic  and  liaison  work  for 
NASA  at  other  times,  and  the  result  Is  that 
he  spent  about  half  bis  time  during  1066 
working  for  NASA. 

This  Department  also  loaned  NASA  a  great 
deal  of  complex  and  scarce  equipment  In 
19M. 

The  Society's  Geographic  Art  Department 
assisted  KASA  by  making  available  to  one 
«f  Its  Apollo  suppliers  13  color  sltdea  of 
paintings  prepared  for  "F^x>tprlnts  on  the 
Uoon"  (Uarch  1964  National  Geographic) 
for  use  In  presentation  at  aeronautical  so- 
ciety lectures. 

A  Public  Service  Grant  of  (S.tOO  was  made 
to  the  Hugh  L  Dryden  Memorial  Fund  In 
honor  of  the  late  Deputy  Administrator  of 
NASA,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Science. 

From  Its  picture  files  the  Society  provided 
NASA  with  film  positives  for  the  Surveyor 
Moon  Program:  .  black  and  white  print  of 
the  astronauts  for  use  in  NASA  publlca- 
tlona;  photographs  for  a  series  of  exhlblu 
on  tbe  Gemini  space  program:  negatives  for 
reproduction  of  Gemini  orbit  diagrams  for 
further  exhibits:  a  set  of  color  conversion 
Aim  posltlTes  of  moon  pictures  from  the 
October  19M  National  Geographic  for  pub- 
lication in  an  ofllclai  3-volume  set  of  Sur- 
Teyor  moon  pictures:  and  six  black  and  white 
prints  and  seven  color  transparencies  for  a 
science  briefing  for  the  Administrator  of 
NASA.  A  physiographic  map  of  the  world  was 
rtonated  to  NASA  for  astronaut  briefings. 
National  Geographic  motion  pictures  were 
loaned  for  showing  to  NASA  officials  and 
scientists.  An  enlarged  color  print  of  a  hur- 
ricane scene  was  donated  to  tbe  Cape  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  Headquarters. 

■dltorlaily.  the  National  Geographic  Mag- 
adne  reported  NASA's  efforts  with  three 
articles  on  their  programs:  "Space  Rendez- 
vous, Milrstone  on  the  Way  to  the  Moon" 
(April):  "FlrEt  Color  Photographs  on  the 
Moon's  Rocky  Face"  (October):  and  "New 
Knowledge  of  Earth  from  Astronauts  Photo- 
graphs" by  NASA  scientist  Paul  D.  Lowman, 
Jr.,  In  November. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  articles  Ls  dem- 
onstrated In  a  letter  from  a  Professor  of 
Aerospace  Studies  "You  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  your  excellent  research  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  geographic  and 
sclsntlflc  knowledge."  "The  photos  (in  'Earth 
from  Orbit')  were  most  fascinating  and  the 
narratlTe  was  exceptionally  informative  .  . 
I  would  like  to  use  this  article  for  Instruc- 
tional purposes.  . 

Ths  articles  in  October  and  November  were 
OS  such  particular  Interest  to  NASA  that  they 
obtained  at  cost  36,000  reprints  of  the  former 
and  ao.OOO  of  the  latter.  It  is  Interesting  to 
not*  that  NASA  finds  National  Geographic 


articles  on  Its  programs  of  such  Importance 
In  furthering  the  Agency's  official  alms  that 
they  have  obtained  reprints  of  nine  articles 
on  NASA  projecu  since  1960,  totalling  more 
than  460,000  copies. 

The  National  Geographic  School  Bulletin 
also  lent  editorial  airing  with  six  arUcles  on 
apace  programs  during  the  year 

In  addition,  the  Society's  News  Service 
Issued  nine  comprehensive  news  bulletins  on 
NASA  projects  to  news  media  all  over  the 
world,  giving  the  broadest  possible  coverage 
to  the  .Agency's  ofllclai  activities. 

V  a      INroBMATION     AOKNCT 

During  1966  the  Society  continued  Its 
policy  Of  extensive  cooperation  with  the  US 
Information  Agency  and  Voice  of  America  In 
furthering  their  Important  mission  of  dis- 
seminating accurate  Information  about  the 
United  States  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 

All  of  the  following  were  promptly  and 
gladly  given  without  charge 

Four  color  duplicates  of  paintings  for  pub- 
lication In  Topic,  a  USIA  periodical,  eight 
pictures  of  Saudi  Arabian  scenes  for  publica- 
tion In  Al-Hayat.  a  magazine  distributed  by 
U3XA  In  that  country:  cooperation  In  USIA's 
efforts  on  the  US  exhibit  at  the  Canadian 
"Expo  67":  1  print  for  Al-Hayat:  Instruction 
on  photographic  processing,  print  making 
and  extensive  tours  of  the  Society's  labora- 
tories for  the  chief  photographic  officer  for 
USIA  In  Vienna:  permission  to  use  the  article 
"What  Was  a  Woman  Doing  There?  "  dealing 
with  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  In  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts:  7  color  transparencies  for  the 
U  S  exhibit  at  the  Canadian  World  Exhibi- 
tion, five  color  transparencies  for  use  In  a 
balloon  story  In  America  Illustrated:  an  addi- 
tional transparency  for  another  story  in 
Amerira  Illustrated,  and  agiUn  three  pictures 
for  this  p)erlodlca):  and  subsequently  three 
more  4x5  duplicates  on  the  Southwest  for 
reproduction  In  America  Illustrated:  10  color 
pictures  on  the  National  Parks  for  a  televi- 
sion series  to  be  produced  by  USIA  for  Middle 
Eastern  countries:  nine  color  pictures  and 
two  black  and  white  prints  for  display  at  an 
International  Asian  Trade  Pair  In  Bangkok: 
a  print  from  original  artwork  "America's 
Evolving  Spacecraft"  for  use  with  Informa- 
tional packets  distributed  at  a  New  Delhi 
exhibit  on  space:  two  color  duplicates  for  a 
USIA  show  on  helicopters:  a  4  x  5  color  trans- 
parency of  Yuma  Valley  for  use  in  the 
"America's  Fifty  States"  series:  another 
transparency  for  publication  In  Al-Hayat 
and  later  two  more  for  this  purpose. 

The  Agency  makes  extensive  use  of  the 
Society's  News  Bulletins  on  timely  geo- 
gmphlc  and  scientific  topics  and  they  are 
sent  without  charge,  at  their  request,  to  10 
departments  of  USIA.  National  Geographic 
maps  published  during  1066  were  freely 
offered  to  these  departments  for  background 
Information.  The  Society's  News  Service  co- 
operated further  with  USIA  by  fulfilling 
countless  requests  for  Information.  They  also 
supplied  USIA  with  various  Illustrations,  bird 
call  records  for  VOA  overseas  programs,  a 
special  feature  for  the  Ceylon  newspaper 
Colombo  Observer,  additional  maps,  news 
releases,  and  other  NGS  mnterlal,  and  also 
arranged  for  USIA  coverage  of  a  visit  to  Na- 
tional Geographic  headquiirters  of  Members 
of  the  Parliament  of  'Tanzania  who  were 
touring  the  United  States 

The  Society's  Photographic  Department 
frequently  lends  Its  expert  assistance  to  the 
USIA  photographic  laboratory 

The  value  of  the  Society's  many  contribu- 
tions to  USIA  Is  typified  in  this  letter  from 
the  Project  Director  for  the  Bangkok  Inter- 
national Trade  Pair  Project 

"This  letter  brings  the  very  heartfelt 
thar.'-s  of  the  US.  Information  Agency  for 
your  exemplary  cooperation  and  support  for 
our  .  .      Project 

"Without  the  many  color  pictures  sup- 
plied to  us  .  our  presentation  In  Bangkok 
would  be  far  less  effective    We  need  all  the 


help  we  can  get  In  making  better  friends 
In  Southeast  Asia  for  VS.  policies,  and  the 
National  (3eographlc'B  help  has  been  deeply 
appreciated." 

SMTTHSONIAN    INSTTrUTION 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  research 
programs  listed  earlier  In  this  report  and  In 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Re- 
search and  Exploration,  the  Society  con- 
tinued Its  long  history  of  close  cooperation 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In  many 
other  ways. 

Assistance  valued  at  11,860  was  given  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for  an  exhibit 
on  Its  3&th  Anniversary.  This  consisted  of 
donated  National  Geographic  staff  time  plus 
such  materials  as  film  positives  and  composi- 
tion. The  Gallery  was  also  given  an  NGS 
Illustration  for  publication  In  their  annuiU 
report. 

The  Division  of  Cultural  Anthropolgy 
was  given  a  color  enlargement  for  a  scien- 
tific exhibit:  permission  was  given  the  Divi- 
sion of  Military  History  to  use  National  Geo- 
graphic material  In  a  lecture  on  the  Battle  of 
Hastings:  29  color  transparencies  were 
donated  for  underwater  studies:  historical 
and  rare  material  on  early  aircraft  wa» 
loaned  to  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum: and  the  Society  has  offered  to  co- 
operate with  the  Smithsonian's  educatlon^il 
television  series  through  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures on  Geographic  expeditions  and  studies 
of  anthropology  In  the  Society's  film 
archives. 

WHrrx  HocsK 

The  Society,  of  course,  has  always  gladly 
cooperated  fully  with  the  First  Family  and 
officials  on  the  President's  staff  In  every  w.iy 
possible. 

Continued  extensive  assistance  was  given 
by  the  Society's  Special  Publications  Division 
and  other  staff  members  In  the  publication 
of  Public  Service  Books  on  the  White  House 
to  aid  In  public  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Executive  Mansion.  This  Is  dealt 
with  more  fully  later  In  this  report. 

The  Society's  News  Service  prepared  re- 
leases and  other  features,  and  prepared  80 
press  kits,  including  photographs,  for  the 
White  House  for  Its  presentation  of  the  new 
book,  "The  Living  White  House." 

Tbe  National  Geographic  Magazine  pub- 
lished two  articles  In  1966  of  special  Interest 
to  the  White  House:  "Profiles  of  Presidents 
Part  V"  (January)  and  "The  Living  Whit* 
House"  (November).  The  Society  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  commending  It  for  these 
educational  and  patriotic  articles.  The  value 
of  these  contributions  Is  probably  best  ex- 
pressed In  the  words  of  one  Society  member 
who  wrote,  "The  story  of  The  Living  White 
House  Is  ...  a  story  that  every  American 
should  have  in  his  home  on  his  bookshelf 
for  future  generations  to  come  .  .  ,  ." 

The  Society  has  cooperated  In  preliminary 
plans  for  the  Johnson  Presidential  LIbrarv 
to  be  patterned  after  the  Society's  own  head- 
quarters building 

The  Society  aU^o  presented  the  White 
House  with  two  color  prints  of  a  Vietnamese 
landscape  for  otHclal  purposes. 

The  Society's  Photographic  Division  loaned 
the  White  House  photographer  special  equip- 
ment for  photographs  of  the  President  and 
Mrs  Johnson 

At  the  specific  request  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  National  Geographic  photog- 
raphers covered  the  wedding  ceremony  of 
their  daughter  Lucl  In  the  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception:  developed  the  pic- 
tures In  Its  laboratories  on  a  crash,  overtime 
basis:  and  In  Its  role  as  still  photographic 
pool,  provided  copies  to  all  news  media. 
Geographic  staff  unselfishly  devoted  more 
than  700  hours  to  all  phases  of  this  event. 
Mrs.  Johnson  expressed  the  appreciation 
of  the  President  and  herself  In  this  letter  to 
Dr  Melville  B.  Orosvenor,  President  of  the 
Society 
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"The  truly  beautiful  photograph  of  Luel 
and  Pat  exchanging  vows — which  appeared 
on  the  cover  and  In  so  many  magazines  and 
newspapers  throughout  tbe  world — will  long 
live  Joyously  In  the  memories  of  tis  all. 

"Most  Binoerely  and  enthusiastically,  may 
I  express  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  coop- 
eration extended  by  the  National  Geographic 
on  this  all-Important  event  In  our  lives.  In 
particular,  may  we  conunend  Mr.  OUlca  (Di- 
rector of  Photography)  and  his  entire  crea- 
tive photographic  staff  for  their  dedication 
and  assistance." 

As  a  further  cooperation  with  the  White 
House  on  the  American  Beautlflcatlon  Cam- 
p.^lgn.  the  Society  donated  600  maps  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  White  House  for 
distribution  at  the  National  Youth  Confer- 
ence on  Natural  Beauty  and  Conservation. 

OTHEX  FEDEKAL  DEPAJtTMEMTS  AND  AGENCIES 

The  Society  has  cooperated  to  the  beet  of 
Its  ability  In  two  areas  of  fiscal  concern  to 
the  Government:  Inflation  and  balance  of 
trade.  For  the  10th  consecutive  year  It  was 
found  possible  to  maintain  dues  at  the  same 
rate,  because  of  economies  and  Innovations 
effected  by  the  Society,  thus  helping  In  the 
fight  against  Inflation.  As  to  the  balance  of 
trade  problem,  as  a  matter  of  policy  all  So- 
ciety staff,  who  travel  extensively  all  over  the 
world,  are  required  to  use  American  carriers 
whenever  poeslble. 

There  were  numerous  tours  of  the  Society's 
photographic  facilities  by  various  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  given 
four  pictures  for  a  publication  Including 
Admiral  Byrd's  historic  flight  over  the  North 
Pole. 

The  Society's  Photographic  Department 
gave  extensive  advice  to  the  chief  of  the 
photographic  laboratory  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  equipment  for  a  new  lab- 
oratory. Agriculture  was  also  given  three 
photographs  for  the  Department's  Annual 
Report.  The  Society's  museum  Staff  cooper- 
ated with  the  Information  Division  of  this 
Department  In  the  construction  of  a  kaleido- 
scope exhibit  similar  to  one  In  the  National 
Oeographlc's  own  museum,  Explorers  Hall. 
Two  color  pictures  were  given  to  Agriculture's 
Information  Office  for  a  booklet  Illustrating 
national  beautlflcatlon. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  Depkartment  of 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare,  was  given  color 
transparencies  for  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
smallpox. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  Division  of 
Design  and  Graphics,  was  assisted  by  the 
Society's  Illustrations  Librarian  In  setting  up 
the  Commerce  Photo  Library,  Two  photo- 
graphs were  supplied  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
of  Commerce  In  Its  "Visit  USA"  program. 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  was  given  87  color  trans- 
parencies for  lectures  on  Experimental  Stress 
Analysis. 

A  color  print  was  provided  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  to 
assist  In  Its  official  programs. 

The  Society  cooperated  fully  with  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  In  surveys  It  conducts  on  manu- 
facturing and  on  research. 

Nearly  1,500  NGS  maps  were  donated  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

CONOSESfl 

There  are  many  examples  of  National 
Geographic  Society  assistance  to  the  Con- 
gress, Members  of  Congress,  and  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Of  prime  Importance  la  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Capitol  HUtorlcal  Society, 
which  Is  dealt  with  later  In  this  report. 

The  Society  donated  reprints  of  old  issues 
of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  to  tbe 
Library  of  Congress,  Thus,  the  Library  can 
preserve  Its  originals  of  this  material  in  Its 
Rare  Book  Division  and  make  the  reprints 
available  to  the  public  In  Its  general  ooUec- 


Uons.  Tbe  Society  also  oooperates  with  the 
Ijlbrary's  Division  for  tbe  Blind  In  Its  pro- 
gram tat  making  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  available  In  a  Braille  Edition. 

Pictorial  and  other  National  Geographic 
material  was  supplied  to  sevo-al  members  of 
Congress  at  tbelr  request,  with  the  Society's 
oompUmenta,  for  official  purpoees. 

COOPBtATTOIV     WITH     STATES,     UNTTED     NATIONS, 
ANB   rOKZION    COUNTKIE8 

The  Head  Start  Program,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, was  given  10,000  assorted  Geographic 
School  Bulletins  to  assist  In  Its  educational 
campaign.  Some  660  copies  of  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazines  were  donated  to  National 
Library  Week,  D.  0. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  and  the  City  of  St. 
louls  were  supplied  ■with  reprints  of  Na- 
tional Geographic  articles  on  those  two  areas, 
for  official  use,  at  special  prices.  Also,  the 
Ministry  of  State  of  Ceylon  and  the  Province 
of  Alberta  received  reprints  of  articles  of 
particular  Interest  to  them  on  Ceylon  and 
Alberta  respectively. 

Three  pictures  were  provided  the  Public 
Affairs  Office,  D.  C.  Government,  for  a  bro- 
chure to  be  distributed  to  members  of  the 
public  seeking  Information  about  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  Its  government. 

One  hundred  copies  of  the  May  1966  Geo- 
graphic, containing  a  comprehensive  article 
on  Abu  Slmbel  and  Its  preservation,  were 
donated  to  UNESCO  to  assist  In  Its  effort  to 
preserve  this  historic  Egyptian  monument. 

Other  examples  of  cooperation  with  for- 
eign governments  are  research  programs,  as 
noted  earlier;  complimentary  Magazine  sub- 
scriptions to  embassies  In  Washington,  as 
well  as  complimentary  publications  and  lec- 
ture tickets;  tours  and  receptions  for  visiting 
foreign  dignitaries,  student  groups  and 
others;  and  use  of  the  Society's  library  by 
embassy  representatives  and  other  foreign 
officials. 

PTTBLXC    SESVICK    COOPERATION MISCELLANEOUS 

There  are  many  examples  of  National  Geo- 
graphic cooperation  with  other  nonprofit, 
scientific,  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nisations, wblcb,  although  not  a  part  of  the 
government,  engage  in  activities  in  support 
of  government  policies  and  programs,  and 
which  are  of  Interest  and  assistance  both  to 
the  government  and  the  public  at  large. 
Some  examples  of  donated  materials  and 
other  aid  follow: 

Unlyersity  of  Hawaii — photograph  for  an 
exhibit  on  "Ocean  Engineering";  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — enlarged 
oolor  prints  for  exhibition;  Mariners  Mu- 
seum, Newport  News,  Virginia — three  Vi- 
king paintings  and  1(M)  reprints  of  an  article 
from  tbe  National  Geographic  on  discovery 
of  Viking  sites  In  the  New  World  for  a  Mu- 
seum exhibit;  American  National  Red 
Cross — two  Illustrations  for  use  in  their 
fllmstrlp,  "All  Are  Brothers";  color  portrait 
for  tbe  Maryland  State  Bar  Aseoclatlon;  en- 
larged Admiral  Peary  photographs  for  the 
Arctic  Museum;  two  photographs  for  a  bro- 
chure of  the  American  Society  for  Eastern 
Arts,  a  nonprofit  foundation  dedicated  to 
the  support  of  performing  arts  of  the  Near 
and  Far  East;  two  photographs  for  a  text  on 
Biological  Sciences,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  under 
a  National  Science  Foundation  grant;  eight 
enlarged  color  prints  for  the  Gorgas  Me- 
morial Institute,  Panama,  to  assist  In  their 
program  of  research  on  tropical  diseases;  15 
pictures  to  tbe  nonprofit,  educational  Ford 
museum  of  Greenfield  Village;  pictures  for 
social  studies  texts;  four  photographs  to  the 
Catholic  University  for  an  encyclopedia;  sev- 
eral prints  of  the  old  Court  of  Claims  build- 
ing for  Judges  of  that  Court;  4,000  "Top  of 
the  World"  maps  and  200  District  of  Colum- 
bia maps  to  the  American  Congress  on  Sur- 
veying and  Mapping;  la  "America's  History- 
lands"  book  to  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley    Forg*    tor    their    annual    patriotic 


awards    program;    National    Conference    of 

Christians  and  Jews — print  for  display  In 
connection  with  Brotherhood  Week;  Wash- 
ington Gallery  of  Modem  Art — 80  m^pe  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  in  their 
Spring  Education  Program;  Educational  Tel- 
evision— ^use  of  National  Geographic  mate- 
rial for  the  "Children  Everywhere"  series  for 
preschool  children;  offer  to  cooperate  with 
the  D.C.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  In  sup- 
plying 5,000  copies  of  a  new  map  ot  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  published  in  1967; 
600  maps  of  Far  East  for  "Books  for  Asia 
Students";  30  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zines to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine  (article  Involving  physi- 
ological effects  of  life  undersea). 

THE      NATIONAI.      GEOGRAPHIC      MAGAZINE 

The  Society's  official  Journal  Is  the  main 
Instrument  for  carrying  out  the  Society's  ob- 
jective, "the  increase  and  diffusion  of  geo- 
graphic knowledge."  The  subjects  Included 
in  Its  pages  are  scientific  research,  explora- 
tion, natural  history,  travel,  and  cultures  of 
this  and  other  lands,  history,  art,  and  numer- 
ous other  subjects  encompassed  In  the  broad 
field  of  geography. 

Each  year  there  are  many  articles  which 
present  to  the  Society's  members  In  an  ob- 
jective manner  the  activities  and  purposes 
of  various  Government  departments  and 
agencies.  Already  enumerated  In  this  report 
are  the  articles  on  activities  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  National  Aerc«iautlcs 
&  Space  Administration,  eis  well  as  articles  of 
particular  Interest  to  the  White  House  and 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Complimentary  copies  of  various  Issues  of 
the  Magazine  were  given  to  dozens  of  agen- 
cies on  request,  and  In  addition  to  compli- 
mentary subscriptions  going  to  the  State  De- 
partment. Peace  Corps,  and  Embassies  as  al- 
ready noted,  others  are  sent  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice, Interior,  Congress,  NASA,  National  War 
College,  Department  of  Defense,  Library  of 
Congress,  Geological  Survey,  Navy,  Smith- 
sonian, United  Nations,  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture, Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey,  Weather  Bu- 
reau, Multiple  complimentary  copies  are  sent 
to  the  Arctic  Operations  Project  (11)  and 
Shrlners  Hoepltals  (72) . 

The  Government  finds  the  National  Geo- 
graphic of  such  Informative  and  educational 
value  that,  in  addition  to  the  complimentary 
subscriptions  and  single  issues  noted,  it  has 
more  than  6,600  subscriptions  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals, 
and  Department  of  the  Interior.  As  is  the 
case  with  all  Society  publications,  they  are 
made  available  at  special  rates. 

GOVERNMENT     COOPERATION CARTOGRAPHIC 

The  scientific  and  technical  staff  of  the 
Society's  Cartographic  Division  produces 
maps  and  globes  of  nutny  si2«5.  scales,  and 
projections  for  dissemination  to  ;-»  member- 
ship. 

The  maps  also  fit  the  requirements  of 
many  Government  agencies  so  well  that  near- 
ly 125,000  copies  of  maps  and  250  World 
Globes  were  supplied  to  the  Government  at 
special  rates,  which  are  considerably  lower 
than  the  prices  paid  by  the  Society's  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  hundreds  of  maps  were 
donated  to  various  Government  agencies. 

During  1966  the  Society  made  available  to 
the  Government,  well  In  advance  of  general 
publication,  a  new  physiographic  map  of  Viet 
Nam,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand,  since  It 
was  obvious  that  the  Government  would 
have  a  great  interest  in  this  map  and  find  It 
valuable  for  our  Armed  Forces  Involved  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Importance  of  this  con- 
tribution is  expressed  by  President  Johnson 
In  a  letter  to  the  Society's  President,  In  which 
be  says,  "...  It  is  a  splendid  work.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Society's  exceptional  contribu- 
tions to  cartography  over  such  a  long  period. 
.  .  .  Tbe  map,  I  can  assure  you.  Is  already 
being  put  to  good  use,  I  know  it  will  ease  our 
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oomrtrtarably  In  that  part  of  tb«  world 


PvnUiKlon  w««  glTsn  to  vuioua  OoTam- 
KMOt  and  QociproOt  groups  to  uae  National 
0«ocrmpblc  map  matvrlala  for  oflBclal  pur- 
pOM«;  examplea,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Industrial  Hy- 
Blene  Poundatloa,  and  Educational  Tele- 
ruion. 

Special  tour*  of  the  Cartographic  Division 
were  arranged  for  top  personnel  and  carto- 
graphic student  groups  of  the  Oceano- 
grapblo  Office.  Geological  Survey.  Board 
on  Oeographlc  Names.  Coast  A  Oeo- 
d«Uc  Survey  National  Parks  Service.  Wild- 
life Refuges.  Department  of  Agriculture.  De- 
partment of  State,  nSAF  Aeronautical  Chart 
and  Information  Center  .\rmed  Forces  Edu- 
cation and  Information.  Army  Map  Service. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  snd  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

The  Society  owns  three  valuable,  unique 
SO-tnch  optical  mirrors  For  many  years  they 
have  been,  and  during  lOM  remained  on  loan 
to  the  Oovemment  One  Is  used  by  the  Army 
Map  Serrtce,  another  by  the  DSAF  Aero- 
nautical Chart  and  Information  Center,  and 
the  third  by  the  US  Navy  Photographic  In- 
terpretation Center 

OOTKaWMXJTT   COOPEXATION  —  NEWS   SCSVICC 

During  lOM  the  NaUonal  Oeographlc  So- 
ciety's News  Service  continued  to  make  Its 
serrlcea  freely  available  to  government  agen- 
cies, and  especlaly  OSIA  and  the  Voice  of 
America  as  already  noted  In  this  report. 

The  News  Service  prepares  and  Issues 
aonie  300  News  BuUetlns  yearly  on  geography. 
OAtunU  history,  and  related  science,  which 
la  addition  to  3,500  newspapers  and  other 
media  throughout  the  world,  are  sent — at 
their  request—to  20  Federal  agencies  as  well 
as  the  official  press  services  of  several  foreign 
countrlea. 

The  News  Service  continued  Its  policy  of 
ualDC  Its  Bulletins  to  aid  In  public  under- 
standlng  of  the  work  of  many  government 
acandea.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
acUTlUe*  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  and 
tb«  National  Aeronautics  tc  Space  Admin- 
istration, but  there  were  others  of  Interest 
to  the  Weather  Bureau.  Smithsonian  Instttu- 
ttOB.  Treasury,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Coast  It  Oeodetlc  Survey.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Atomic 
Knargy  Commission  National  Oeographlc 
maps  published  in  1966  were  offered  to  re- 
cipients of  the  News  Service  feature  serv- 
ice. Many  map  requests  from  government 
agendas  were  ftlied  on  a  complimentary 
basis,  notably  for  maps  of  Viet  Nam 

Other  examples  of  cooperation  with  the 
Ooremment  are  as  follows 

NOB  photos  supplied  to  the  Defense  De- 
pATtmant  of  Research  it  Engineering  and 
ottiar  Pentagon  officials;  copies  of  five  re- 
laaaaa  on  peaceful  uses  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  to  AEC  Public  Information  Division, 
material  on  the  Society  supplied  for  USIA's 
Tehran  pubUcatlon  Kazen  Oullenpour;  han- 
dling publicity  for  NABA  on  presentation  of 
the  White  Space  Trophy  to  the  1066  recipient. 
Bdward  H.  White.  U.  collaboration  with  the 
Director  of  Informauon  &  Education.  Forest 
Sarrlca,  In  that  agency's  educational  work, 
and  handling  press  announcements  and 
other  publicity  (or  the  American  Antarctic 
■zpedltlon  Involving  the  Navy  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation 

OOTiaNMENT  COOP««ATION--CIOOaAPHIC 
BZSXASCH 

This  Division  continued  its  assistance  to 
the  Oovemment  by  answering  inquiries  on 
geofnphlc  subjects  and  filling  many  special 
requests  from  a  wide  variety  of  departments 
and  agencies. 

Membars  of  both  houses  of  Congress  con- 
tinue to  aak  for  geographic  and  scientific  in- 
formation for  guidance  In  the  preparation 
Of  lagtaUUon  and  in  letters  to  consutuanu 
Orraalonally.  at  the  request  of  Congreesmen 
the  Division  prepares  appropriate  replies 


The  Division  forwards  to  government  of- 
fices specimens  of  birds,  mammals,  etc..  col- 
lected by  staff  personnel  or  sent  In  by  mem- 
bers of  the  public. 

Many  queries  were  answered  about  official 
fiags.  seals  and  coats-of-arms  of  countries  of 
the  world,  and  definitions  were  furnished  of 
geographic  terms  and  relatlonshl|>s.  AssUt- 
aiice  was  given  the  National  Zoological  Park 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In  answering 
Inquiries  and  making  photographs  available. 
The  Smithsonian  was  also  assisted  with  re- 
search on  numeruiis  place  names  and  loca- 
tions There  were  countless  other  Inquiries, 
many  from  the  Pentiigon  and  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  on  distances  between 
points  and  location  of  obscure  places.  The 
National  Park  Service  called  on  Oeographlc 
Research  for  Information  pertinent  to  ani- 
mal survival  studies  and  for  the  names  of 
specialists  in  various  fields  of  Interest  to  the 
Service 

Magazines  and  maps  were  made  available 
tu  many  agencies  and  offices  on  request  on  a 
complimentary  basis. 

Various  Government  offices  were  given 
background  data  on  areas  of  special  Inter- 
est, such  as  climatic  conditions,  vegetation, 
topography  temperature  ranges,  area  figures, 
and  the  like,  not  avallal  .d  In  their  own 
libraries  Frequently  this  type  of  informa- 
tion plus  other  on  roads,  harbors,  and  other 
physical  features  Is  requested  by  and  given 
to  government  contractors  In  order  to  help 
them  fulfill  government  requirements  and 
projects. 

Copy  of  a  rare  18th  century  French  map 
was  donated  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  a  number  of  South  American 
sites  suitable  fur  observing  a  total  solar 
ecUpee   were   recummended 

The  V3  Infcwmatlon  Agency  was  supplied 
with  comprehensive  Information  on  topog- 
raphy, climate,  etc  .  on  an  area  in  Africa 
for  use  in  an  nfflclal  publication  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  Is  regularly  supplied  with 
current  lists  of  all  the  independent  countries 
of  the  world  together  with  their  possessions 
and  status,  snd  an  explanation  of  political 
terms   used 

OOVXaRMKNT  COOPBLATION       PHOTt>aBiU>HIC 
DtVtaiON 

During  1966  the  Society  gladly  conUnued 
Its  p>ollcy  of  making  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  without  charge  Its  wealth  of 
color  and  black-and-white  photographs.  As 
has  been  noted  throughout  this  report, 
many  agencies  make  use  of  the  Society's 
photographic  files  among  them  the  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  and  other  branches  of 
the  Defense  Department.  Treasury.  Interior. 
State.  Peace  Corps,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  U  S  Information 
Agency,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Agricul- 
ture,   and    Cununerce 

More  than  3.050  unique  photographs  and 
reproducUotM  of  paintings,  covering  areas 
all  over  the  world,  were  donated  to  the 
Oovernment  In  1066  The  real  value  of  this 
cuntnbutlon  to  the  Oovernment  Uej  In  the 
fact  that  these  lUustratloits  are  unique  and 
unobtainable  through  other  s<:>urces,  they  are 
readily  available  from  the  Society:  and  they 
represent  a  sizeable  expenditure  In  salaries 
and  expenses  to  obtain  them. 

Other  examplea  of  Photographic  Depart- 
ment cooperation  have  been  mentioned 
throughout  this  report,  major  examples  be- 
ing assistance  to  the  White  House,  assign- 
ment of  a  staff  photographer  to  the  NABA 
Gemini  Project,  and  the  work  of  the  Illus- 
trations Staff  In  the  Air  Force's  "Flying  Short 
Course"  program 

SCHOOL  BEBvicB  coopnurioN 

The  public  service  aspects  of  the  School 
Service  and  lu  National  Oeographlc  School 
Bulletin,  which  is  published  under  a  sub- 
stantial subsidy,  are  treated  fully  In  another 
exhibit    In  addition  to  Its  educational  serv- 


ice to  the  public,  the  School  Sendca  co- 
operated with  the  Oovemment  In  a  number 
of  ways: 

During  IB66  there  were  612  pages  published 
m  the  School  Bulletin,  of  which  67  pages,  or 
13'"r,  told  the  readers  of  Federal  pro  J  ecu 
agencies,  or  preserves  and  performed  an  in- 
formation function  usually  performed  by 
the  Oovemment  Itself.  There  were  40  such 
articles,  which  Included  New  U.S.  Outpos'. 
(NaUonal  Science);  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden 
(NASA);  Friendly  Ohoet  Town  (Bureau  ot 
Land  Management):  Cuba  (Coast  Guard i. 
Elk  In  Redwood  Wilderness  (National  Park 
Service) ;  Sand  Dunes  (NPS) ;  Shipping  Lanes 
(Coast  Guard):  Canyonlands  (NPS);  Space 
Models  (NASA):  Military  Miniatures  (Marine 
Corps);  US  Capitol;  City  of  Washington, 
Biological  Clocks  (NASA);  Florida  Key  Deer 
(NPS):  Key  West  Refuges  (Fish  &  Wild- 
life), Florida  Snails  (NPS);  High  School 
Geography  Project  (National  Science  i: 
Weather  Bureau;  Olympic  National  Park 
Statue  of  Liberty  (NPS);  Peace  Corps  Train- 
ing; U.S.  Geography  (Geological  Survey i. 
Washington  National  Zoo;  Seneca  Rocks 
(NPS);  Eltanln  (Navy);  Paradise  Glacier 
(NPS):  Buck  Island  National  Monument. 
Apache  Reservation  (National  Wilderness 
System);  Pathflndlng  Machines  and  Space 
Camera  (NASA);  Zlnjanthropus  Artist 
(Smithsonian):  Earthquakes  (National 
Earthquake  Center);  Redwoods  NaUonal 
Park;  SuperstlUon  Mountains  (Forest  Serv- 
ice); 60th  Anniversary  of  National  Park 
Service;  Rockhounds  (Smithsonian);  Inter- 
American  GeodeUc  Survey;  Space  Age  Giants 
(NASA);  Forest  Service;  Cbrlstmaa  Trees 
(NPS). 

The  School  Service  also  provided  govern- 
ment agencies  with  thousands  of  complimen- 
tary copies  of  School  BulleUns  and  other  edu- 
cational publlcaUons  during  1066.  As  noted 
previously.  40,000  Bulletins  went  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  10,000  to  the  Read 
Start  Program.  Some  others  were  Office  o( 
Education,  Coast  Guard,  Peace  Corps 
O:eanographlc  Center,  Labor.  Air  Force,  Army 
Map.  and  Congress.  Another  1,500  were 
donated  to  the  nonprofit  conservaUon  group 
Appalachian  Volunteers, 

TKurvmoN  DnrmoN  coornu'rioN 
The  public  service  aspects  of  this  heavily 
subsidized,  educaUonal  service  are  dealt  wlU) 
In  another  exhibit.  TTte  Division  cooperated 
with  the  Government  In  several  Important 
ways  during  1066. 

The  Chief  of  the  Television  Division  Is  a 
member  of  the  conunlttee  of  the  Capitol 
Historical  Society  which  is  preparing  a  film 
planned  for  the  Nation's  Capitol.  This  m 
to  be  a  carefully  prepared  film  depleting  the 
Capitol's  history  and  promoting  Interest  in 
the  Capitol. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  make  the 
Society's  film  available  to  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas  upon  request  from  the  Oovernment 
In  addlUon.  films  have  been  loaned  to  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  assist  In   Its  official  functions. 

I-aCTPBS    DIVISION    COOPmATIOM 

This  educational  service  Is  also  dealt  with 
elsewhere.  Like  all  departments  of  the  S<)- 
clety.  It  assists  Government  agencies  In  any 
way  possible  During  1066.  for  Instance,  the 
AssoclaUon  of  the  United  States  Army  was 
given  aid  in  technical  demonstrations,  as 
reported  earlier  In  this  report.  Also,  film  was 
suppUed  to  the  Nstlonal  Film  Board  of 
Canada  and  to  a  Swiss  quasl-government  or- 
ganiaaUon  for  official  use.  An  album  of  color 
prints  on  Mt.  Kennedy  was  given  to  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  Approximately  100  tickets 
to  the  Society's  annual  lecture  series  were 
given  to  embassies  In  Washington. 

BOOK    BSaVICS    AMD    SPaCIAL    PUBLICA'TIONS 
OIVXaiON    OOOPXaATION 

The  extensive  cooperation  given  to  the 
Government  by  the  Society's  Special  Publl- 
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cations  Division  Is  discussed  more  fully  later 
in  this  report. 

The  Society's  scientific  and  educational 
book  publlcaUons  are  of  such  value  'to  the 
Government  that  during  1966  more  than 
2.600  were  purchased  at  special  low  Gov- 
ernment rates.  In  addition,  many  copies  were 
donated   for   various   Government   purpoaea. 

Among  publications  during  1966  of  special 
Interest  to  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  all 
Americans,  was  "Our  Country's  Presidents." 
a  lively  and  colorful  account  of  aU  American 
Presidents. 

LIBKART    COOPEKATION 

The  Library  of  the  National  Oeographlc 
Society  contains  about  45.000  volumes,  a 
periodical  collection,  and  an  extensive  clip- 
ping service,  all  of  which  emphasize  geog- 
raphy and  Its  allied  sciences.  The  Library 
Is  open  to  the  public  and  numbers  among 
Its  patrons  persons  from  all  branches  of 
the  Goverrunent.  armed  services,  diplomatic 
corps,  college  and  university  professors  and 
students,  and  the  general  public.  Many  of 
these  used  Society  materials  for  extensive 
research. 

Approximately  231  librarians  toured  the 
Library  to  Inspect  Its  special  facilities  and 
equipment.  Of  particular  note  was  a  large 
group  from  the  Department  of  Interior 
Workshop  In-tralnlng  Program  and  another 
from  National  Sectirlty  Agency. 

The  National  Geographic  Library's  facili- 
ties and  materials  were  in  constant  use  by 
Government  agencies,  among  them  the  Air 
Force.  Army.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Census, 
CIA,  Agriculture,  Federal  Reserve.  Geological 
Survey.  HEW,  FHA,  Interior.  Library  of  Con- 
gress. NASA.  Archives.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence FoundaUon,  several  departments  of  the 
Navy  (Medical  School,  Oceanographic  Office, 
Observatory.  Research  Laboratory.  Ships  Sys- 
tems (Command,  Supplies  Systems  Command, 
Surgeon  General),  Office  of  Education, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  State  Department, 
and  Veterans  Administration. 
pzxsoNKEi.  omc* 

The  Society's  Personnel  Department  coop- 
erated with  the  Federally  supported  "On- 
The-Job  Training  Project"  and  has  hired  sev- 
eral people  from  the  program. 

Assistant  Personnel  Director  Mahon  has 
been  active  with  the  DC.  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  In  their  work  and  training 
opportunity  center,  and  has  also  cooperated 
with  and  offered  employment  to  deaf  key- 
punch operators  through  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  D.C.  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  The  Personnel  Officers  have 
also  assisted  In  recruiting  trainees  for  the 
Institute  for  Employment  Training,  which  Is 
supported  to  large  extent  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  and  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization. 

The  Society  also  continued  Its  cooperation 
during  1966  in  the  "Summer  Jobs  for  Youth 
Campaign"  sponsored  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Vice  President 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  Society's 
assistance  in  these  words: 

"Our  youth  and  our  nation  have  benefited 
by  your  action,  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  role  you  played  In  opening  opportunities 
to  youths.  I  would  hope,  too,  that  your  satis- 
faction with  your  contribution  to  the  future 
Is  equal  to  my  pride  In  knowing  that  there 
nre  people  like  yourself  standing  ready  to 
help." 

KXPLOanS    HALL    EXHIBITS 

Explorers  Hall,  a  public  museum  covering 
the  entire  ground  floor  of  the  Society's  head- 
quarters at  17th  and  M  Streets,  N.W.,  Wash- 
iTigton,  D.C,  displays  several  exhibits  result- 
ing from  expeditions  carried  out  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Oovernment.  They  are 
a  cast  of  a  giant  Olmec  stone  head  from 
joint  Sodety-Smlthsonlan  Institution  expe- 
ditions to  southern  Mexico,  1938-46;  gondola 


and  fittings  at  tba  balloon  Explorer  n,  which 
explored  the  atratoepbcTe  In  a  joint  National 
Oeograpblc-Army  Air  Oorpa  project  in  1936; 
reoonstructloa  of  an  T"^*""  klvs  from  Wetb- 
erlll  Maaa.  Meaa  Verde  National  Park,  studied 
In  cooperation  with  tbe  National  Park  Serv- 
ice In  a  fire -year  program,  1959-63;  an  exhibit 
commemorating  attainment  of  the  North 
Pole  In  1909  by  Comdr.  Robert  B.  Peary, 
USN;  mementos  of  Comdr.  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
0SN,  who,  in  cooperation  with  the  Society, 
served  on  several  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ex- 
peditions. 

More  and  more,  the  major  exhibit  areas  of 
Explorers  Hall  Illustrate  the  Society's  tangi- 
ble support  of  Bdentlfic  projects  throughout 
the  world.  Visitors  are  enthusiastic  In  their 
praise  of  the  Sodety's  assistance  given  to 
such  contemporary  efforts  abroad  as  Dr. 
Leakey's  search  for  earliest  man  In  Africa; 
Captain  Cousteau  in  his  oceanographic  re- 
search projects;  the  salvaging  of  ancient  Nile 
monuments  and  sites;  and,  at  home.  In  the 
support  given  National  Parks  projects  and 
space  research  programs  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Throughout  the  year  Explorers  Hall  was 
host  to  many  State  Department  guests  from 
abroad.  Special  tours  were  provided  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  of  Tanzania,  and  Ambas- 
sadors and  staffs  from  a  number  of  embassies, 
usually  resulting  from  close  cooperation  In 
our  exhibits. 

Explorers  Hall  has  become  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  popular  attractions  and  It  Is 
gratifying  to  see  these  facilities  enjoyed  so 
widely  by  the  guests  of  many  Members  of 
Congress,  Government  offices,  and  agencies. 

TOCES    AND    BKCIPTIONS GOVEENMENT 

FEKSONNEL 

Many  repreeentatives  or  affiliates  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  were  given  special  tours  of 
the  Society's  headquarters.  These  included 
not  only  tours  of  Explorers  Hall  but  also  of 
the  Society's  cartographic  and  photographic 
facilities,  which  are  informative  and  useful 
In  carrying  out  the  official  duties  of  such 
guests.  Among  these  official  groups  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Air  Force,  the  87th  Con- 
gress, Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty,  Navy  ClvU  Engineer  Corps,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  World  Bank,  State  De- 
partment, USIA,  Naval  War  CoUege,  Parlla- 
ment  of  Tanzania,  Advisory  Board  for  Na- 
tional Parks,  Marine  Corps,  and  NASA. 

The  Society  also  offered  lu  hospitality  at 
receptions  for  such  Government  organiza- 
tions as  the  Naval  Academy,  Advisory  Board 
of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service,  and  the  Air 
Force  (General  Thomas  D.  White  Aerospace 
Trophy  ceremony) . 

Explorers  Hall  Is  open  to  the  public  every 
day  of  the  year  except  Christmas  Day.  Dur- 
ing 1966  there  were  353,042  visitors  and  In  the 
three  years  that  this  public  museum  has  been 
In  operation  there  have  been  1,091,634  visi- 
tors. As  many  as  5,000  people  have  visited  the 
Hall  in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 

PX7BUC  Bxavicc  CaANTS 

In  the  financial  statement  accompanying 
the  Sodety's  Information  Return  for  1966 
Is  a  complete  list  of  Public  Service  Grants 
made  in  furtherance  of  sdentlflc,  educa- 
tional, historical,  charitable,  and  other  pub- 
lic service  goals  of  many  nonprofit  organi- 
zations engaged  In  activities  which  support 
Government  gOAls  and  Interests. 

During  1966  they  totalled  $1,383,705,  In- 
cluding such  public  service,  scientific  and 
educational  activities  conducted  by  the  So- 
dety  Itself,  such  as  educational  television, 
Explorers  Hall,  News  Service,  etc.,  which  are 
described  in  detail  In  other  exhibits  ac- 
companying the  Society's  Information  Re- 
turn, 

Another  9108,031  in  salaries  of  Society  staff 
was  contributed  for  editorial  and  production 
support  of  public  service  books  published 
by  the  White  House  Historical  Association 
and  the  United  States  Capitol  Historical  So- 


dety.    This  contribution  is  described  in  more 
detail  under  Public  Service  Books. 

The  Sodety  made  available  on  a  rent-free 
basis  valuable  office  space  in  its  10th  and  M 
Streets  building  to  several  ptibllc  service 
organizations  during  1966:  UJS.  Capitol  His- 
torical Sodety,  Association  of  American  Geog- 
raphers, People -to-People  Program,  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bdl  Association  for  the  Deaf, 
and  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 
Free  storage  space  was  also  provided  for  the 
Washington  National  Montiment  Association 
and  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation. The  fair  rental  value  of  this  space 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $67,657. 

The  Society  made  a  number  of  direct  Pub- 
lic Service  Grants  In  support  of  a  variety  of 
important  scientific,  educational,  and  chari- 
table activities,  as  follows; 

United  Givers  Fund  (local  charities) ,  $10,- 
000;  John  Oliver  LaGorce  Award  to  Out- 
standing Cadet  In  Geography,  Air  Force 
Academy  (education) ,  $315;  International 
Doll  Library  Foundation  (education) ,  $6,000; 
Gilbert  Grosvenor  Memorial  Fund  at  Amherst 
College  (education),  $5,000;  National  Park 
Service  (government).  $4,728;  Metropolitan 
Police  Boys  Club,  $200;  Anderson  Award  for 
Outstanding  War  College  Student  (educa- 
tion). $150;  Better  Business  Bureau  (dvic), 
$200;  Walter  K.  Myers  Lectureship  (medical 
education),  $1,000;  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute (conservation),  $104;  Hugh  L.  Dryden 
Memorial  Fund  (science  and  education),  $5,- 
400. 

PUBLIC     SERVICE     BOOKS 

During  1966  the  Society  continued  its  pol- 
icy of  cooperating  with  several  nonprofit, 
education  public  service  organizations  in  tell- 
ing the  story  of  American  Government  to 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Earlier  counterparts  of  this  report  have 
outlined  the  Society's  role  in  assisting  the 
White  House  Historical  Association  to  pro- 
duce a  book  on  the  White  House,  "The  White 
Hotise:  an  Historical  Guide,"  and  a  book  on 
American  Presidents.  "The  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  of  America";  the  U.S.  Capitol 
HUtorlcal  Society  to  pubUsh  "We,  the  Peo- 
ple," a  history  of  the  United  States  Capitol; 
and  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation to  produce  a  book  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law."  Thus, 
the  Society  has  had  a  key  part  in  producing, 
as  a  public  service,  tilstorles  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal branches  of  Government:  Executive. 
Legislative,  and  Judicial. 

As  reported  in  1965.  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  also  assisted  the  nonprofit 
Washington  National  Monument  Association 
in  publishing  a  history  of  George  Washington 
and  the  Washington  Monument. 

During  1966  the  Society's  Spedal  Publica- 
tions Division  produced  one  new  public  serv- 
ice book,  "The  Living  White  House,"  and  re- 
vised two  others — "We,  the  People,"  and 
"The  White  House:  an  Historic  Gtiide." 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  "We,  the  People" 
was  published  in  May  1966.  Geographic  staff 
members  devoted  a  total  of  437  regular  and 
143  overtime  hours  to  its  production.  400,000 
copies  were  printed,  bringing  to  1,450,000  the 
total  number  of  copies  of  all  editions  of  the 
Capitol  Book. 

The  book  was  revised  to  the  extent  of  eight 
new  photographs;  text  changes  on  25  pages; 
and  corrections  on  ail  plates  to  improve  color. 

The  sixth  edition  (120,000  copies)  of  "The 
White  House:  an  Historic  Guide,"  was  pub- 
lished in  June  1966.  Geographic  staff  de- 
voted 1,086  regular  and  257  overtime  hours 
to  production  of  the  book.  A  total  of  1,825,- 
000  copies  have  now  been  printed.  Pour 
pa^es  were  added  to  the  book,  bringing  the 
total  to  156  pages.  Text  changes  were  made 
on  all  pages,  and  21  new  photographs  were 
Included,  either  as  new  material  or  as  sub- 
stitutions. AU  of  the  plates  were  remade, 
reproofed  and  corrected  to  Improve  color 
over  previous  editions. 

"The  Living  White  House,"  the  sixth  pub- 
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Capitol    HlMorlcal    Society,    at    cct.    photo-  made  -nd  repaid  In  H»63. .        100.000  00  'ruUlon    He  wm  also  Instrumental  In  publl- 

graph,  and   tran.parencl^   taken   from   ma-  at  Editor  ^^^>.,TfT^.^°''''  ^^^  """'"« 

twlal  m  their  reapectlve  book.      In  addition  Lt  ri    Capitol  Historical  Society  r^    r^n^Jn  /<   J.?k  ^  ^/,°^'^     .. 

to  laboratory  time  required  for  thl.  work,  at  t'^^h  Contribution,   1963 10.  000  00  ,hr^!:f?""^J^"^'''*'"L.    '^  President  of 

lM.t  an  additional  80  hours  of  unreimbursed  Editorial  labor  In  connection  l^'  f^,  ^,               "l*  **""*  "°""'  Hlstorl- 

staff    time    were    Involved    in    filling    request.  wth    preparation    of      We.  Hi.t^^i^?  ."  "           T  ""**  ^'  ^"^^^"^ 

during  1966  The  People    bock.  1963  66           74  617  07  "^'^rlcal  Society  a.  an  honorary  trustee 

A  .ummary  of  the  hour,  and   their  value  ^'*"  space  donated  Decern-  thfm^^d  ^luL^orth^Ll?""   Tf''  '" 

contributed  by  the  Society  a.  a  public  serv-  -"  1963  to  March  ........         34.376  00  1^„«-,,-^  ^"-j:^  °S^  e  y's' «  cuTvr ^7- 

'Z>^ZIT  "  ''~"""""  °'  '""^  '''"  Total     direct     contrlbu- r"'^y"'"''"°"'„r'*  ^""""'  "''"'•  ^^' 

tlon                                               108  992  07  Whlt«   Hoiuie   Historical   AMOclaUon   and 

•We.  the  People"  (4th  edlUon)  Non-interest  bearing  loan  to  ^^'   Capitol   Historical   Society    have   b««ome 

Regular  hours 437  provide      working      capital  self-sufficient    and    are    now    able    to    better 

Orertlme  hours 143',  made    In    1963     repaid    In  carry   out   their   chartered   educational,   hls- 

Coet    $3  946  i9ft4                                                   211   31»7  M  '''rlcal.   and   civic   purposes      An   Instance  Is 

The    White    House    Guide"    (8th                                                " *" ^         ; refurbishing  the  White  House  by  the  White 

edition!  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  "°"^    Historical    AMOclaUon     The    Society 

Regular  hours l   086  Association  however,  continues  to  maintain  active  liaison 

Overtime  hours 254  Editorial    labor    In     19«5    in  ""■'^  '**'^*^  group,  and  still  renders  substan- 

Co.t    M.775  connection    with    prepara-  tlal  assistance  to  them    Hope,  are  that  the 

"The  Uvlng  White  Houiw'":  tlon  of    Equal  Justice  Un-  Society*  public  service   publication,  on   the 

Regular  hours 15.489  jjer  Law   "  Supreme  Court  Supreme  Court  and  the  Waahlngton  Monu- 

Orertlme  hours 1.827  book                                                    95  301   oe  '"'"'   *'"    ''••r   the   aame    fruit 

Co«t    $95,310  .Nun -interest- bearing  loan  to  As  It  always  has  In  the  past,  the  National 

ToUl  regular  hour. 17.013  provide     working     capital  Geographic    stands    ready    In    the    future    to 

Total  overtime  hours 2.  234'^  made   In    1965                                 180  353  05  render  worthwhile  public  services  In  the  na- 

Totalcoat $108,031  Lew  amount  repaid  to  date               4  541  43  "^"n'    '"'"*"^    ^    ^^'   Government   and    to 

__          ,         ,  .t.    o     ■   .   .          .^.-     .         ,  L_  public  service  organization,  to  the  best  of  It. 

The  value  of  the  Society's  contribution,  in  ability 

making  theM  Public  Service  Book.   poa.Jble  Balance  still  unpaid 175. 811  62 

1.    teen    In    the    many    favorable    comments  Washington     National     Monu-  Mr    HAUL.      Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 

about  them  from  government  official,  and  the  ment  Association  mous  consent  that   the  gentleman   from 

pubucauke.  Editorial    labor    in    1966    In  Montana   [Mr.  Battin]   may  extend  his 

„.2X^!n '^  '°"""r  "^  '^'l  '^"^  °^'^'-  ion      WashTngton^'MTn  ''"^^'^^  ^^  thl.  point  In  the  RECORD  and 

nlsaUona  In  many  other  ways  to  carry   out  ''°°        wasnington       Man  Inflnrlp  P»fron»r.ii«  matter 

their    educauonal    and    patriotic    objective.  ^^<^      Monument" 31.007.62  '"^J^^^^^'^i'"^"^"* '"*t**r. 

Aa  already  noted,  the  u  s  Capitol  HUtorlcal  =-=-=—«—  I  he  aPEAKER.     la  mere  objection  to 

Society  ha.  been  supplied  with  rent-free  office  Non-lnterest-bearlng  loan  to  the     request     of     the     gentleman     from 

•p*e«    in    the    National     Geographies     16th  provide  working  capital  to  Missouri? 

Street    Building.     PermlMlon    wa.    given    to  pay  coat  of  book  In  1965    .        130.000  00  There  was  no  obJecttr>n 

thl.  organization  to  publish  a  unique  draw-  LeM  amount  repaid   to  date         32.303  36  ^j.      BATTTN       Mr      Speaker      I     am 

J^p°if.lfff  Tl't.^"rws'fet?er'''*"°°''  °~"  Balance  still   unpaid    .               97  697  75  P^^^d    and    happy    to   Join    with    my   db- 

'^.  Tnotl^  prev^o^y  The  society  pro-  ^ot^n     P      Kennedy      Library  tL^'^en'S.^^an ''f"rom  "  M  '"°*i  ^m' 

Tide,  free  storage  space   to  the  Washln^n  Preparation     of     book     on  "le      gentleinar^      frorn      Missouri      (Mr 

Mattonal    Monument     AMoclatlon     and     the  President  Kennedy  Library           3.073  66  "ALL  I.  In  pointing  out  the  sad  fact  that 

Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  AMociation  AMociation  of  American  cieog-  the   proposed   Internal   Revenue  Service 

In  tbe  spring  of  196«.  at  the  request  of  the  raphers       Public     service  regulations  would  damage  the  outstand- 

Bupreme  Court,  the  NaUonal  Geographic  So-  grant     for     New     England  Ing  work  of  a  variety  of  nationally  known 

el«ty  Maiated  In  MtUng  up  an  exhibit  on  the  ^^^^  1  Reimbursable  1    40.  536  00  groups.  Including  the  Poy  Scouts  and  the 

8ui>r«m«  Court  a.  a  unit  of  the  National  Law  Daughters  of   American   Revo-  qj^j  Scouts 

■nfOTOMnent  Exhibit  in  New  York  City.     The  '"f"""        Preparation      of  j  hanoen  to  be  n  member  of  threp  ad- 

•xhlWt  featured  back-lighted  tranaparencle.  DAR  story..        183  84  nuiA^foi                     ,.            k     ..?       .[  ^ 

from  th.  Society.  PubUc  Service  book  on  thl  __  dltlonal   orKaiiizatlons.   besides   the  Boy 

SuprwM  Court.  "Equal  Juatue  Under  Law"  Grand  total 1.123.066  14  Scouts.  which  would  be  harassed  by  the 

Th.  8oet«tr".  laboratory  provided  Intemega-  m  addition  to  thl.  more  than  one  million  "P'    ^i    ^^^^    Proposed    regulations    are 

tlTM   tor  the   display,    and    legend    material  dollar,   in   granu   and   direct   National   Geo-  ^'O^'Cd    to    stand.    I    am    proud    to   be   a 

WM  oompoMd.  rsMarched  and  set  In  type  by  graphic  payroll  cosu.  the  organizauona  con-  member  of  the  Billings,  Mont.,  Klwanis 

Society  ataff.  cemed  have  greaUy   benefited  from   the  ex-  Club,  one  of  more  than  750,000  Klwan- 

Th«  Society  made  a  grant  of  M0.fl26  to  the  pert   knowledge  of   key  staff  people  in   the  lans  in  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 

AMOdatton  of  American  G«5grapher».  a  non-  Society".  Editorial.   Illustrations.  Book  Serv-  several  foreign  naUons  who  are  imited  in 

iwtjflt  educaaonal  organization  of  geography  ice,   Special   Publications    Color  Laboratory  service    this    year    under    the    goal    of 
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••Quality  Leadership — Key  to  the  Fu- 
ture." 

As  a  Klwanlan,  I  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  the  objectives  of  Klwanis  In- 
ternational which  remain  constant. 
They  are : 

To  give  primacy  to  the  human  and  spirit- 
ual, rather  than  to  the  material  values  of 
life. 

To  encourage  the  dally  living  of  the  Golden 
Rule  In  all  human  relationships. 

To  promote  the  adoption  and  the  applica- 
tion of  higher  Ktclal,  business,  and  profes- 
sional standards. 

To  develop,  by  precept  and  example,  a 
more  Intelligent,  aggressive,  and  serviceable 
citizenship. 

To  provide,  through  Klwanis  clubs,  a  prac- 
tical means  to  form  enduring  friendships,  to 
render  altruistic  service,  and  to  build  better 
communities. 

To  cooperate  In  creating  and  maintaining 
that  sound  public  opinion  and  high  Idealism 
which  make  possible  the  Increase  of  right- 
eousness, justice,  patriotism,  and  good  will. 

These  proposed  regulations  would  hit 
the  excellent  publication  of  Klwanis  In- 
ternational, the  Klwanis  magazine. 

They  would  also  strike  at  the  great 
humanitarian  work  of  the  Shrlners'  Hos- 
pitals for  Crippled  Children.  I  am  equally 
proud  of  my  membership  In  Bhrlne,  and 
know  that  I  do  not  have  to  delineate  the 
much-needed  work  done  by  these  hos- 
pitals. The  third  organization  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  is  the  American  Bar 
Association,  about  which  others  will  have 
more  to  say.  I  take  pride  in  my  profes- 
sion as  a  lawyer  and  in  the  high  ethics 
promoted  by  this  great  group,  known 
familiarly  to  those  of  us  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  the  ABA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only  protest  this 
attempt  to  hinder  the  work  of  these  vol- 
untary groups,  but  I  have  also  Introduced 
appropriate  legislation  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  revenue  from  these  public  serv- 
ice publications  is  tax  exempt.  My  bill, 
HJl.  9468.  is  Identical  to  bUls  Introduced 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr. 
Broyhill. 

Under  my  bill  the  advertising  income 
In  publications  of  education,  charitable, 
and  scientific  nonprofit  associations, 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Klwanis,  the 
Shrine,  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, just  to  mention  a  few,  would  be 
considered  to  be  related  to  the  objectives 
for  which  the  organizations  were  estab- 
lished and  given  tax-free  status. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Hall]  for  according  me  the  priv- 
ilege of  joining  with  him  to  protest  this 
Injustice. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  bringing  this  Important 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  has  only  to  look  at 
the  Scout's  oath  to  know  the  type  of 
values  Scouting  seeks  to  Inculcate  In  our 
young  people: 


On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  my 
d'uty  to  Ood  and  Country  and  to  obey  the 
Scout  Law;  to  help  other  people  at  all  times; 
to  keep  myself  phyBlcailly  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight. 

A  good  part  of  our  national  time, 
money,  and  eflort  are  aimed  at  trying  to 
Impress  our  yoimg  people  with  the  self- 
respect  and  attitudes  Involved  in  that 
oath.  Now  we  are  witnessing  an  attempt 
to  tax  one  of  Scouting 's  main  sources  of 
revenue.  Surely,  we  have  not  reached  a 
point  in  our  national  history  at  which  we 
are  forced  to  tax  the  income  of  such 
organizations. 

If  any  activity  is  to  receive  a  tax  break, 
it  should  be  the  one  which  turns  out 
individuals  who  are  trustworthy,  loyal, 
helpful,  friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedi- 
ent, cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and 
reverent. 

The  approximate  $100,000  revenue 
loss  may  be  considered  small  indeed 
when  measured  against  the  possible 
gains. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
yielding  to  me  in  this  instance. 

There  are  Just  a  few  things  which  I 
would  like  to  say  sdong  the  lines  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  said. 

First,  a  word  about  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  freshman  in  this 
body,  we  watch  with  very  real  Interest 
the  various  roles  that  are  played  by 
different  Members  of  this  Industrious 
assembly,  which  Includes  the  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  and  other  Individual 
Members. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  valuable 
role  which  the  gentleman  has  played  in 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that  there  has  not 
been  a  day  during  which  I  have  been  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  I  do  not  like- 
wise find  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a  statement, 
imfortimately,  which  can  be  said  about 
some  of  our  fellow  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri Is  one  who  spends  a  great  many 
hours  here  giving  consideration  to  and 
careful  attention  to  all  that  takes  place 
In  this  body,  an  attribute  which  is  so 
badly  needed. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
soiui  for  what  I  consider  a  very  real, 
major  contribution  to  the  work  of  this 
body.  So  far  as  the  particular  subject 
matter  of  the  day  Is  concerned,  I  per- 
sonally approve  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  very  carefully  and  fairly  and 
uniformly  enforcing  the  law  that  we  of 
the  Congress  have  written,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  read  In  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  said,  and  what  the 
other  people  have  said  here  on  the  floor 
today,  no  criticism  of  that  approach, 
but  I  do  read  a  very  great  deal  of  crit- 
icism over  a  situation  of  enforc^nent 
which  somehow  takes  a  law  which  has 
been  on  the  books  for  an  extended  period 


of  time,  and  with  this  on  the  books  a  se- 
ries of  practices  have  gro'wn  up,  impliedly 
perfectly  proper  practices,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  some  16  years  or  so  after  we 
of  the  Congress  wrote  the  law  upon  the 
books,  they  suddenly  come  up  with  an 
interpretation  which  is  vastly  different 
than  the  Interpretation  which  has  been 
followed  as  those  years  have  marched 
on,  and  as  the  policies  have  become  an  in- 
grained part  of  the  procedures  that  or- 
ganizations like  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  have  followed. 

Any  one  of  us  who  watches  carefully 
the  warp  and  woof  and  fabric  of  America 
knows  the  critically  important  role  or- 
ganizations like  these  play.  Government 
has  a  major  role  to  play  in  America,  but 
so  also  do  the  voluntary  private  orga- 
nizations like  those  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  addressed  his  re- 
marks today.  And  when  an  action  like 
this,  without  the  direct  sanction  of  the 
Congress  and  without  the  direct  approval 
of  the  Congress,  suddenly  appears  on  the 
record  threatening  to  do  critical  injury 
to  organizations  like  these  which  are  so 
very  important  to  our  American  system, 
then  I  join  in  a  very  real  expression  and 
a  strong  expression  of  concern  and  ap- 
prehension that  this  action  not  be  con- 
tinued without  direct  action  being  taken 
by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  with  once  again 
commending  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  calling  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  what  is  a  very  significant  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  which,  like 
the  lark  singing  on  high,  is  as  beautiful 
to  my  ears  as  is  the  Rose  of  Oregon  that 
the  gentleman  wears  in  his  lapel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  believe  the 
gentleman  has  put  his  finger  exactly  on 
the  point  that  we  are  trying  to  make 
here,  namely  the  ublquitousness  of  the 
arrogation  of  power  and  the  suddenness 
in  doing  damage  to  these  outstanding 
training,  educational,  and  cultural  in- 
stitutions. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAIl^BACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  calling  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  the  proposal  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  tax  the  advertis- 
ing income  of  certain  professional  jour- 
nals. And  I  would  like  to  join  today  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
concerned  by  this  precipitous  action. 

While  the  IRS  has  without  doubt  the 
authority  to  issue  regulations  interpret- 
ing the  laws  Congress  passes,  it  also  has 
the  obligation  to  maintain  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  those  regulations. 

For  the  17  years  that  this  law  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  no  administration 
has  made  proposals  to  tax  this  particular 
form  of  Income.  No  administration  has 
maintained  that  such  taxation  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  contention  that  for 
action  with  such  far-reaching  ramifica- 
tions, the  Congress  should  certainly  have 
been  Involved. 

Furthermore,  there  are  substantive  and 
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policy  Issues  Involved  In  this  change 
which  affect  organizations  of  many  dif- 
ferent types.  Action  and  detenninatlons 
of  such  Import  properly  belong  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  role  of  Congress  must  not  be  taken 
over  by  administrative  decree.  And  Con- 
gress Itself  must  assert  Its  own  authority. 
I  urge  that  we  do  exactly  that. 

Mrs.  RJEID  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  dlstli\gulshed  col- 
league from  Missouri,  Dr.  Hau,,  and 
others  In  the  House  In  expressing  deep 
concem  over  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  April  13.  1987.  pertaining  to 
the  treatment  of  income  from  unrelated 
trade  or  business. 

Although  I  readily  understand  the 
need  for  constant  review  of  tax  regula- 
tion* ks  times  change.  I  feel  that  the 
ruling  In  question  will  have  an  adverse 
Impact  not  Intended  by  the  Congress 
when  It  enacted  the  1950  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act.  I  believe  that 
this  regulation,  if  fully  Implemented  as 
proposed,  would  Impose  serious  handi- 
caps on  some  of  our  Nation's  finest  cul- 
tural, sclentlflc,  educaUooal.  and  youth 
training  organlzaUons,  and  that  many 
of  these  groups  would  be  forced  to  either 
dnwtlcaUy  curtail  their  services  to  a 
crippling  level  or  cease  to  operate  en- 
tirely. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  over  the 
Implications  of  this  ruling  for  the  scout- 
ing movement    in    America.      In    these 
days,    all    of    us    are    understandably 
Alarmed   over   the    rising    Incidence    of 
juyenlle  deUnqueru^  in  our  society es- 
pecially when  we  hear  that  during  1965. 
for  Instance,  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
iUTBnllee — that  is.  young  people  under  18 
years  of   age — were   Involved   In   police 
arPBite  of  some  description.  We  are  dis- 
turbed, too,  over  PBI  reports  that  the 
arrests  of  persons  under  18  for  serious 
erlmee  Increased  47  percent  In  the  5  years 
from  IMO  to  1965.  while  the  Increase  of 
young  people  In  this  age  group  In  our 
population  for  the  same  period  was  only 
17  percent.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  I  do  not  think  anyone  will 
argue  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
the  problem  for  the  future  If  this  trend 
should  continue.  That  Is  why  I  think  we 
mns*  exert  Increased  efforts  at  all  levels 
toward  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency wherever  possible. 

We  In  the  Congress  have  sought  to 
provide  legislation  and  fimds  In  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  growing  youth 
crime  problem,  and  Sute  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  done  likewise.  But  I  think. 
too.  that  most  of  us  will  concede  that 
while  public  programs  can  be  of  great 
benefit,  the  most  important  Influences 
are  stUl  In  such  worthy  organizations 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Olrl  Scouts 
of  America.  It  seems  Inoongruous.  there- 
fore, that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
proposes  a  ruling  at  this  time  which 
could  cause  these  organizations  to  lose 
substantial  portions  of  the  income  which 
permits  them  to  make  such  a  valuable 
contribution  to  American  life. 

Emerson  once  said  that: 

Tlie  true  tMt  of  clvmz»Uon  U  not  tix» 
canaua,  nor  tb«  (Im  or  cme«.  nor  tbe  crof»— 
but  Xh0  kind  of  mAn  the  country  turns  out. 
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If  we  are  to  continue  to  have  the 
caliber  of  young  men  and  young  women 
which  the  times  demand,  then  we  must 
help,  not  hinder,  those  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  leader- 
ship qualities,  patriotism,  self-reliance, 
and  service  to  others.  In  this  light.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  proposed  ruUng  will 
be  reviewed  and  revised. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  t  Mr  Hall  1  for 
arranging  tliis  time  today  in  order  that 
we  might  discuss  the  serious  inequities  in 
the  surprising  action  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  in  issuing  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation to  tax  the  advertising  Incomes  of 
most  of  America's  educational,  scientific, 
and  charitable  organizations. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  organizations 
which  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
proposed  action  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  be  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  the  Olrl  Scouts  of  America. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  concem  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  as  outlined  by  their  national 
executive  director.  Louise  A.  Wood,  who 
is  fearful  that  this  proposal  would  limit 
future  services  of  the  national  head- 
quarters to  their  Olrl  Scout  members. 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Dnited  States 
of  America  Is  an  organization  chartered 
by  the  Congress  to  bring  the  Olrl  Scout 
program  to  all  girls.  7  through  17  years 
of  age.  wherever  they  are.  The  organiza- 
tion's primary  source  of  Income  Is  the  $1 
membership  dues  from  their  members. 
At  present  they  reach  3  million  girls,  or 
one  out  of  every  seven  in  the  girl  popula- 
tion 7  bo  17  years  of  age.  An  Important 
service  to  these  glrU  Is  the  American 
Olrl  magazine  published  by  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
companion  to  their  program  by  translat- 
ing their  Olrl  Scout  purposes  and  beliefs 
into  magazine  form. 

Subscriptions  do  not  cover  the  cost  of 
the  American  Girl  magazine.  Advertis- 
ing appropriate  to  girl  activity  and  mag- 
azine content  is  also  sought.  The  sale  of 
advertising  helps  to  meet  the  cost,  and  at 
present  additional  subsidy  is  also  re- 
quired from  Olrl  Scout  operations.  If 
their  limited  advertising  revenue  were 
to  be  taxed  in  the  future.  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America  would  have 
to  reduce  Its  other  services  for  girls  ac- 
cordingly. In  fact  the  question  would 
probably  have  to  be  faced  whether  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
could  continue  to  publish  this  important 
vehicle  to  youth. 

The  Leader  magazine  is  also  published 
by  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  It  is  the  organization's  major 
means  of  communication  to  their  800.000 
adult  volunteer  members,  most  of  whom 
serve  as  Girl  Scout  leaders  There  is  no 
subscription  to  the  Leader  magazine  Ad- 
vertising revenue  only  partially  supports 
this  magazine.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Olrl  magazine,  any  Ux  to  be 
paid  on  this  revenue  would  result  In 
further  reduction  of  services  to  their 
membership 

I  share  the  concem  of  the  national 
executive  director  of  the  Girl  Scouts  and 
feel  that  the  pending  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regulation  should  be  rejected  in 


order  not  to  threaten  the  commendable 
program  of  the  Olrl  Scouts  of  America 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  speaking  out  in  opposition  to  a 
proposed  regulation  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  would  impose  a 
48-percent  tax  on  the  net  advertising  in- 
come on  publications  of  some  of  our 
finest  American  institutions. 

Organizations  affected  by  this  arbi- 
trary action  would  Include  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  Girl  Scouts,  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  as  well  as 
many  other  worthy  publications. 

I  have  expressed  my  concem  on  many 
occasions  about  the  administrative  sub- 
versions of  congressional  intent;  this  Is 
another  example,  In  my  opinion.  Tlie 
law  on  which  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Service  is  basing  this  action  has  been  on 
the  books  for  17  years  now.  and  has  never 
been  given  the  interpreUtion  that  It  was 
intended  to  Ux  the  advertising  revenue 
of  public  service  publications. 

It  is  Important  for  us  to  realize  the 
uses  to  which  the  revenue  under  con- 
sideration is  put  by  the  organizations 
who  produce  these  publications. 

This  revenue  Is  not  profit  which  Is 
put  into  the  pockets  of  publishers  for 
their  personal  gain,  or  invested  Into  com- 
petitive publishing  enterprises.  Rather, 
the  revenue,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
income  of  these  organizations,  is  used  to 
carry  on  the  public  service  efforts  of 
these  organizations. 

As  one  who  has  served  as  a  Boy  Scout 
district  chairman.  I  can  tell  you  from 
personal  experience  that  the  funds  of 
this  organization  are  wisely  and  pru- 
dently spent,  and  that  there  Is  always 
a  shorUge  of  funds  for  the  character 
building  and  training  program  of  the 
Boy  Scouts.  These  programs  of  citizen- 
ship building  as  well  as  programs  such 
as  the  National  Oeographic's  efforts  to 
expand  our  knowledge  of  the  world  are 
badly  needed  in  these  times. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  to  stop  the 
proposal  of  the  Intemal  Revenue  Service 
from  becoming  effective.    I  offer  my  as- 
sistance in  this  effort. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  DOLE.    Mr  Speaker,  as  an  active 
participant  for  many  years  in  the  Scout- 
ing movement,  I  am  concerned  about  tlie 
effect    the    proposed    Intemal    Revenue 
Service  regulation  would  have  on  this 
organization.     The  proposed  48-percent 
tax  on  the  net  advertising  income  of  pub- 
licaUons  such  as  Boys'  Ufe  or  American 
Girl  would  severely  Jeopardize  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  their  material  de- 
slrned  to  promote  high  Ideals  for  Ameri- 
can youth. 

At  this  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  so  much  Is  written  and  reported 
about  the  excessive  crime  rate  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  extremism  among  the  young 
people.  It  is  Imperative  that  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Boy  and  Olrl  Scouts  be 
encouraged  rather  than  hampered  in  at- 
tempts to  reach  youth  and  offer  them  in- 
centives to  better  and  more  wholesome 
lives.  One  of  the  main  goals  of  Scouting 
is  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  be  respon- 
sible citizens,  and  the  role  of  Soout  pub- 
lications In  this  program  is  quite  formi- 
dable. 
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Advertisements  In  these  Soout  maga- 
zines help  to  meet  but  do  not  cover  the 
costs  Involved  in  publication.  If  a  Ux 
were  to  be  levied  on  the  Income  received 
from  advertising,  these  publications 
would  suffer  tremendous  losses  in  reve- 
nue which  would  curUU  their  ability  to 
mainUln  current  sUndards  of  coverage 
and  presenUtion. 

The  organizations  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Olrl  Scouts  of  America  are  only  two 
of  a  number  of  educational,  chariUble, 
and  scientific  nonprofit  associations 
which  will  suffer  if  the  proposed  regula- 
tion is  Issued  by  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Service  Commissioner.  I  wish  to  join  Dr. 
Hall  and  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  today  are  requesting  an  examina- 
tion of  the  full  Impact  this  regulation 
would  have.  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress 
will  Uke  an  active  Interest  in  quickly 
determining  what  Is  equitable  In  this  sit- 
uation which  concerns  future  publica- 
tions of  some  of  our  finest  national  orga- 
nizations which  contribute  so  much  in 
public  services  to  our  citizens. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker, 
we   awe  Indebted  to  our  esteemed  col- 
league,   the    gentleman    from    Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall!   for  bringing  to  our  atten- 
tion a  proposal  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  lmix)se  a  tax  that  may  kill  off 
many  of  our  public  service  publications. 
It  cerUinly  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
hear  "Doc"  Hall  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  since  he  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  Silver  Beaver  and  Silver 
Antelope     Awards — two     of     Scouting's 
highest  clUtlons  for  outstanding  volim- 
teer  service  to  the  movement.     This  Is 
true  indication  that  he  has  served  long 
and  well  the  cause  of  American  youth 
through  the  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
A   great  many  organizations  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(c)  (6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  are  engaged  In 
publishing  activities  and  have  been  for 
many  years.    It  is  not  unusual  for  those 
publications    to    carry    advertising.    In 
many  cases  this  advertlsirig  refiects  di- 
rectly the  Interests  of  the  organization 
or  its  members.  In  other  Instances  the 
content  of  the  advertising  may  not  di- 
rectly refiect  such  Interests;   but  none- 
theless, it  contributes  to  the  public  or 
membership  Interest  in  the  publication. 
In  speaking  to  the  third  annual  Amer- 
ican  University   Ux   conference  earlier 
this  year,  Mr.   Joel  Barlow  said: 

Whatever  the  content  or  reader  interest 
In  the  advertising  appearing  In  an  exempt 
organization  publication,  this  advertising  Is 
a  source  of  Income  which  becomes  available 
to  the  organization  as  a  natural  by-product 
of  the  publication's  existence — Just  as  ticket 
and  program  advertising  Income  is  a  by- 
product of  college  athletlca.  Without  the 
publication  there  would  be  no  advertising 
opportunity. 

If  I  could  continue  Mr.  Barlow's 
thought,  I  would  say  that  without  the 
revenues  that  accrue  from  advertising 
there  would  be  much  less  opportunity 
for  the  Ux  exempt  organizations  to  per- 
form their  worthy  services.  Publications 
such  as  Boys'  Life,  Nation's  Business,  and 
the  National  Geographic  contribute 
measurably  to  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terested public.  While  the  American 
Medical  Association  does  not  encourage 
its  members  to  advertise  their  services, 
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its  membership  and  the  general  public 
certainly  benefit  by  exposure  through 
advertising  to  new  medicinal  products 
and  equipment  that  Is  afforded  by  the 
Association's  publications. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  with- 
out advertising  income,  many  of  the 
exempt  organization  publications  would 
be  limited,  If  not  eliminated,  in  helping 
to  support  the  functions  and  purposes 
of  these  organizations  generally. 

I  might  mention  that  our  esteemed 
Vice  President  Hxjbert  Httmphrey  was 
featured  In  Scouting's  Boys'  Life  maga- 
zine within  the  past  year,  as  was  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  who  attributes  to  his 
experience  as  a  Scout,  part  of  his  suc- 
cess as  a  mlllUry  commander. 

Are  we  going  to  allow  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  undercut  the  largest 
youth  movement  in  the  free  world?  A 
movement  that  leads  our  youth  to  emu- 
late such  men  as  the  Vice  President  and 
General  Westmoreland?  An  orgsmlzation 
that  claims  the  allegiance  of  most  of  our 
astronauts  and  328  Members  of  Con- 
gress? 

Can  we  allow  the  sense  of  a  17-year-old 
law  to  be  perverted  so  as  to  undermine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  group  of  young  men  ded- 
icated to  the  credo  that  "service  to 
humanity  is  the  best  work  in  life"? 

Perhaps  we  forget  how  many  millions 
or  billions  of  Federal  dollars  are  being 
spent  annually  in  an  effort — very  often  a 
futile  effort — to  develop  the  same  kind 
of  young  man  that  the  Scouts  and  the 
Jaycees  are  internationally  famous  for 
developing. 

These  organizations  never  ask  for  Fed- 
eral dollars.  They  are  self-supporting 
in  a  day  and  age  when  it  isn't  fashion- 
able to  be  self-supporting.  Is  it  really 
conceivable  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  like  to  destroy  that  self- 
support? 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  participate 
in  and  comment  on  my  special  order  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  PERMISSION 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtll  midnight  tonight 
to  file  cerUln  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  CRIME  COMMISSION 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmouB  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crime- 
taxed  public  Is  understandably  trying  to 
figure  some  way  to  bypass  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  lesser  lights  to  restore  law 
and  order  to  the  streets. 

The  repeated  image  and  findings  of 
a  super  National  Crime  Commission 
sound  impressive  even  though  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  are  in  left 
field. 

In  fact,  the  pretentious  National  Crime 
Commission  is  but  a  front  to  further  at- 
tack policemen  and  local  law  and  order. 
According  to  the  229-page  report — 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
U.S.  Taxpayer — the  only  criminal  the 
Commission  can  find  is  society,  and  the 
police  ofiQcer.  Naturally,  as  a  quasi-Na- 
tional Police  Review  Board,  they  could 
straighten  out  the  crime  problem. 

The  interesting  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  what  they  say,  but  who  It  is 
that  is  saying  it.  To  undersUnd  who  is 
trying  to  "think  for  us,"  I  place  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  range  from  Whitney  Young 
of  the  Urban  League  to  Adem  Yarmo- 
linsky,  the  Infamous  Harvard  professor, 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks.  The 
report  from  which  this  list  is  taken,  "The 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society," 
is  available  from  the  U.S.  Govemment 
Printing  Office  at  a  price  of  $2.25. 
The  names  follow: 
Appendix  A.  The  CkiMMissiON  and  Its 
Operations 

i.  the  commissioners 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  Chairman: 
Washington.  D.C.;  Under  Secretary  of  State; 
U.S.  Army  Air  Force.  1st  Lieutenant,  prisoner 
of  war.  awarded  Air  Medal  With  Three 
Clusters,  1941-45;  Rhodes  scholar,  1947-49; 
attorney,  E>epartment  of  the  Air  Force, 
1950-62;  Professor  of  Law.  Yale  XjBw  School, 
1952-56;  Professor  of  International  Law; 
University  of  Chicago,  1956-61;  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  OflBce  of  Legal  Counsel,  1961; 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  1962-66,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,   1965-66. 

Genevieve  Blatt:  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  attorney; 
Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, Member,  State  Board  of  Pardons,  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  1958-67. 

Charles  D.  Breltel:  New  York,  NY.;  As- 
sociate Judge,  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  Deputy  Assistant  District  At- 
torney, New  York  County,  staff  of  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  special  rackets  Investigations, 
1936-37;  Assistant  District  Attorney,  New 
York  County,  1938-41;  Chief  of  Indictment 
Bureau,  1941;  Counsel  to  Governor,  State  of 
New  York,  1943-60;  Justice,  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  1960-52;  Associate  Justice,  Ap- 
pellate Division  (First  Department) ,  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  1952-66;  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Model  Penal  Code,  American  Law  In- 
stitute; Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Council,  American  Law  Institute. 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.:  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
President,  Yale  University;  U.S.  Navy,  Lieu- 
tenant, 1942-46;  Assistant  Professor  of  Law, 
Harvard  Law  School,  1950-63;  Professor  of 
Law,  Harvard  Law  School,  1953-60;  Provost, 
Yale  University,  1960-63,  author,  "Anti-Trust 
and  American  Business  Abrotid"  (1959) ;  "Law 
of  International  Transactions  and  BelaUons" 
(With  M.  Katz,  1960). 

Garrett  H.  Byrne:  Boston,  Mass.;  attorney; 
District  Attorney,  Suffolk  County,  Mass.; 
Member.  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
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ttTW.  IBM-U:  Prealdent.  NaUonai  Dlctrlct 
AttorxMya  Ajaoclatlon,  1963-64:  PT««ldent. 
IfaaHkebUMtta  District  Attorney!  Aaodatlon. 
1063-M;  Pr«aldent.  NaUonal  District  Attor- 
nays  FooiMUUoa. 

Tbomaa  J.  Catalll:  San  Fr&nclaco.  CaIU  : 
Cttimt  of  Police,  3ax>  Pntnctsco.  entered  San 
Ttwogtmco  PoUce  Oepartmeat  &i  patrolman. 
IMa-.  Big  Brother  of  tbe  Yeair  Award.  1004: 
Ubarty  Bell  Award,  S&n  Pranclacc  Bar  Auo- 
clAtton.  1965:  Vice  President,  International 
AMOdatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  1963- 
ChAlniMii.  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Gov- 
ernor on  the  Law  Enforcement  Section  of  the 
Dlj«at«r  OfBce  of  the  State  of  California; 
CtuOnnan.  Advisory  Committee  to  the  School 
of  CMmlnology.  City  College,  San  Francisco; 
Member,  National  Advisory  Committee,  Na- 
tloa*I  Center  on  Police-Community  Rela- 
tlooa.  Michigan  Bute  University 

Otle  Chandler  San  Marino.  Calif.  Pub- 
llaber,  Loa  Angeles  Times.  D  S  Air  Force  ist 
Lieutenant.  1951  53;  Senior  Vlc3  President. 
tbe  Tlmee-Mlrror  Co.:  Member.  Board  of  Di- 
racton,  Aaeociated  Press,  Western  Airlines. 
Union  Bank. 

tieon  Jaworskl:  Houston,  Tex  :  attorney. 
■e&ior  partner.  Pulbrlght,  Croker,  Freeman, 
Bates  *  Jaworakl:  DiB.  Army.  Colonel.  Chief. 
War  Crimes  Trial  Section,  European  Theater, 
Leclan  of  Merit,  1943-46,  President.  Houston 
Bar  Aaeoclatlon,  1949;  President,  Texas  Civil 
Jwtletal  Council,  1951-53;  President,  Ameri- 
can College  of  Trial  Lawyers.  1961-62,  Presi- 
dent. Texas  Bar  Association.  1963-63.  Special 
AaeUtant  U.S.  Attorney  Gener&I.  1962  65. 
Special  Counsel,  Attorney  General  of  Texas. 
1M9-0B:  Kzecuttve  Committee.  Southwestern 
Legal  Foundation;  trustee,  Houston  Legal 
VooiMtatlon;  Fellow,  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion; VA.  Member,  Permanent  (Interna- 
tional) Cotirt  of  Arbitration;  Member,  Na- 
tional Science  Commission;  Chairman,  Gov- 
emor'a  Committee  on  Public  School  Educa- 
tion. State  of  Texas 

Thomas  C.  Lynch  San  Francisco.  Calif . 
Att43rae7  Oeneral.  State  of  California,  Assist- 
ant D3.  Attorney.  1933  42;  Chief  Assistant 
n^.  Attflvney.  1M3  51;  District  Attorney.  San 
Praaeieoo.  Calif.  1951-64.  Fellow.  American 
CoUage  of  Trial  Lawyers;  Advisory  Committee 
on  Prearralgnment  Code.  American  Law 
Institute. 

>  L.  Maione:  Roswell.  N  Mes  ;  attorney. 
r,  Atwood  *  Maione;  US  Navy,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander,  1942-46;  Deputy  Attor- 
ney Oensral  of  the  United  States,  1952  53 
Prealdent,  American  Bar  Ass<.x:latlon,  1958-59. 
President,  American  Bar  Foundation:  Trus- 
tee. Southwestern  Legal  Foundation;  Coun- 
cil. American  Law  Institute;  Board  of  Re- 
gente.  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 
Board  of  Trustees.  Southern  Methodist 
UnlTeralty. 

James  Benton  Parsons;  Chicago,  III  ;  Judge. 
XSA.  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  II- 
Unoia;  U,S.  Navy,  1943-46:  teacher,  Uncoln 
University  of  Missouri,  1934-40,  city  schools 
of  Greensboro.  N  C  1940-43.  John  Marshall 
Law  School,  1M9-&3,  Assistant  CorporaUon 
Ooonael,  city  of  Chicago,  1940-51:  Aasist&ni 
VA.  Attorney,  1961-60;  Judge,  Superior  Court 
of  Cook  County,  111.,  I96a-61:  Member,  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  of  Probation  Sys- 
tem, Judldal  Council  of  the  United  States; 
Chlca^  Commission  on  Pollce-Conununlty 
Batatlons:  nUnoLs  Academy  of  Criminology 

tiewls  Franklin  Powell,  Jr  Richmond,  Va  ; 
attorney,  partner,  Hunton,  Williams.  Gay, 
PowU  *  Olbeon:  U  J3.  Army  Air  Force,  Colonel 
awarded  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star,  Crotx 
da  Ouerre  With  Palms,  1942^46;  Member,  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Education,  1961— 
Praatdent,  American  Bar  Association,  1964- 
60;  Tmatee.  Washington  and  Lee  University 
and  BoUla  College:  Board  of  RegenU,  Amer- 
ican College  of  Trial  lawyers.  Vice  President, 
American  Bar  Foundation;  Trustee  and  Gen- 
eral Oouneel,   Colonial   Williamsburg,   Inc 

William  Pierce  Rogers:  Betheada.  Md.;  at- 
tomay,    partner,    Royall,    Koegel.    Rogers    ft 


Wells  ( New  York  and  Washington  i ;  AssUt- 
ant  US.  Attorney.  New  York  County,  1938- 
42,  1946-47:  US.  Navy,  Ueutenant  Comman- 
der, 1943-46;  Chief  Counsel,  U  S  Senate  War 
Investigating  Committee.  1946;  Chief  Coun- 
sel. Senate  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
Executive  Expenditures  Committee.  194*  50, 
Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral.  1953  57.  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  1957  61.  Mem- 
ber. US  Delegation.  20th  General  Assembly. 
United  Nations.  1965.  US  Representative 
United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  South- 
west Africa.  1967;  Member,  President's  Com- 
mi&slon  on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
1965  87;    Fellow.    American    Bar   Foundation 

Robert  Gerald  Storey  Dall.vs,  Tex;  at- 
torney, partner  Storey.  Armstrong  &  Steger. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Order  of  Coif.  US.  Ar-ny 
1st  Lieutenant.  1916  19.  Colonel.  Bronze  Star. 
Legion  of  Merit.  1941  45.  .\saUUnt  Attorney 
General.  State  t>f  Texas.  1921  23;  Executive 
Trial  Counsel  for  the  United  States,  trial  of 
majar  Axis  war  criminals.  Nuremt>erg.  Legion 
of  Honor  (France).  1945  46,  Dean.  Southern 
Methodist  University  Law  School,  1947-69. 
President.  Texas  Bar  Association,  1948  49; 
President.  American  Bar  Association,  1953 
53;  Membe.-.  Hoover  Commission,  1953  55. 
Pre.-ildent.  Inter-.^merlcan  Bar  .Association. 
1954-  56.  Amerlc.in  Bar  Association  Gold 
Medal.  1956.  Vice  Chairman  U  .S  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  1957  63;  President,  Southwest- 
ern Legal  Foundation 

Julia  Davis  Stuart  Spokane.  Wash  :  Preal- 
dent. League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States;  Governor's  Tax  Advisory  Council, 
State  of  Washington,  1958,  Chairman.  Citi- 
zens Subcommittee  on  School  Finance.  State 
of  Washington  Legislature.  1960;  National 
Municipal  League  Distinguished  Cltljien 
Award.  1964;  Member.  National  a tlrens  Com- 
mission  on   International   Ctxjperatlon.    1965 

Robert  F  Wagner  New  York.  NY;  attor- 
ney; New  York  State  Assembly.  1938-41,  UB 
Army  Air  Force.  Lieutenant  Colonel.  1943-45; 
New  York  City  Tax  Commission.  1946;  Com- 
mlrsloner  of  Housing  and  Buildings.  New  York 
City.  1947;  New  York  City  planning  Commis- 
sion. 1948;  President.  Borough  of  Manhattan 
N  Y    1949-53;   Mayor   New  York  City.  1954-66 

Helbert  W^echsler  New  York.  N  Y  ;  Harlan 
Flsk  Stone  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law. 
Columbia  Law  School.  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral.  State  of  New  York  1938-10.  SpecUl 
Assistant  US  Attorney  General.  1940--44.  As- 
sistant Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 
1944-46.  Member.  US  Supreme  Court  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. 1941-46;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Lec- 
turer. Harvard  Law  School.  1966  69;  Director. 
American  Law  Institute.  Reported,  Model 
Penal  Code.  American  Law  Institute,  Mem- 
ber. New  York  State  Temporary  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Penal  Law  and  Criminal 
Code;  Member.  Executive  Committee.  Asso- 
claUon  of  the  Bar.  City  of  New  York:  author. 
"Criminal  Law  and  Its  Administration"  (with 
J  Michael.  1940);  'The  Federal  Couru  and 
the  Federal  System"  (  with  H  Hart.  Jr  .  1953 ) . 
"Principles.  Politics  and  Fundamental  Law" 
(1961) 

Whitney  Moore  Young,  Jr  New  Rochelle. 
NY,  Executive  Director,  National  Urban 
League.  Dean.  AtlanU  University  School  of 
Social  Work,  1954-60;  Member,  President's 
Committee  on  Youth  Employment,  1963; 
Member,  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces,  1963,  Mem- 
ber, President's  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  1966- 
66;  Member.  Special  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Metropolitan  and  Urban  Problems.  1966- 
66;  Meml>er.  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  President. 
National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare:  Mem- 
ber. Advisory  Board,  A  Philip  Randolph  In- 
stitute; Member.  National  Board,  Cltlsens 
Crusade  Against  Poverty:  Trustee.  Eleanor 
Rcwsevelt  Memorial  Foundation;  author,  "To 
Be  Equal"   (  1964) 


Luther  W.  Youngdabl:  Washington.  D.C  ; 
Senior  Judge,  U  8.  District  Court,  District  of 
Columbia;  UJ3.  Army,  artillery  offlcer,  World 
War  I;  Judge.  Municipal  Court,  Minneapolis, 
liflnn.,  1930-36:  Judge,  District  Court.  Hen- 
nepin County,  Minn.,  1936-41;  Asaoclate  Jus- 
tice. Supreme  Court  of  Mlnneeota.  1943-46; 
Oovemor  of  Mlnneeota.  1947-61;  Judge,  US. 
District  Court,  District  of  Columbia,  1051-66. 

Appendix  B    Consi'lt*nt8  and  Aoviseiw 

i.  consvltants 

Gen^rol 

Anthony  G  Amsterdam,  Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Jan  Deutsch.  Associate  Profeaeor.  Yale 
University  Law  School.  New  Haven,  Conn 

Arnold  Enker,  Professor,  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Daniel  Freed,  Acting  Director.  OfBce  of 
Criminal   Justice,    Department   of  Justice. 

Howard  Heflron,  Professor,  University  of 
Washington  Law  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sanford  H  Kadlsh,  Professor,  University 
of  California  Law  School,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Michael  March.  Assistant  to  Chief.  Educa- 
tion. Manp>ower  and  Science,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

Frank  Remington,  Professor,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

Arnold  Sagalyn.  Director  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Coordination.  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Donald  A.  Schon.  President.  Organization 
for  Social  and  Technical  Innocatlon,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

Harry  Subln,  Associate  Director,  Vera  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  New  York,  NY. 

AAminliUation  of  justice 

Norman  Abrams,  Professor  of  Law.  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Special 
Assistant,  Criminal  Division.  Department  of 
Justice 

Sheldon   Elsen,   attorney.   New   York,   N  Y 

Gilbert  Gels,  Professor,  California  Bute 
College   at   Los   Angeles,   Los   Angeles.   Calif 

Abraham  S.  Goldstein,  Professor  of  Law, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Zona  F  Hostetler,  Consultant,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity 

Louis  L.  Jaffe,  Profeesor  of  Law,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Arthur  B.  Kramer,  Attorney,  New  York. 
N  Y. 

John  S.  Martin,  Jr.,  attorney,  Nyack,  NY 

Monroe  E  Price.  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Lee  Sllversteln.  Research  Attorney,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Foundation,  Chicago,  ni. 

Patricia  M.  Wald.  Commissioner.  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Lloyd  L.  Welnreb,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law.    Harvard   University,   Cambridge,   Mass 

ASSESSUXNT   Or  csim 

Albert  D  Blderman,  Senior  Research  As- 
sociate, Bureau  of  Social  Science  Reeearch, 
Inc  ,  Washington,  DC. 

Egon  B'.ttner,  Associate  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology and  Resident,  Langley  Porter  Neuro- 
Psychlatrlc  Institute.  University  of  California 
Medical  Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sol  Chaneles,  Director  of  Child  Sex  Victim- 
ization. American  Humane  Association.  New 
York.  N  Y 

Karl  O  Christiansen,  Professor,  Det  Krtm- 
Inallstlrlske  Institute,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. 

Jerome  Daunt,  Chief,  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
porting Section,  FBI,  Department  of  Justice 

Samuel  Dunalf,  UJ3  ,  Supervising  Psychia- 
trist Jewish  Family  Service.  New  York,  NY. 

Otis  Dudley  Duncan,  Professor,  Department 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Phillip  Ennls,  Senior  Study  Director,  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  ill. 
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Robert  Pogelson,  Associate  Director,  De- 
partment of  History,  Columbia  Unlveralty, 
New  York,  N.T. 

Howard  Freeman,  Profeaeor,  School  of 
Social  Work,  Brandela  University,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Jack  Olbba,  Profeaeor,  Department  of 
Sociology.  Washington  State  University,  Pull- 
man. Wash. 

Gilbert  Gels.  Professor.  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angelee,  Loe  Angelee,  Calif. 

Donald  Goldstein,  Reeearch  Assistant, 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Leroy  O.  Gould.  Assistant  Professor,  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven.  Conn. 

Reginald  Lourle,  M.D.,  Director  of  Psy- 
chiatry, Children's  Hospital,  Washington, 
DC. 

Jennie  Mclntyre,  Assistant  Professor,  De- 
partment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Sheldon  Meulnger,  Vice  Chairman,  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Law  and  Society,  University 
of  California.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Samuel  Meyers,  Research  Associate,  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Krlss  Novak,  Assistant  Frofeasor,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  Wisconsin  State  Univer- 
sity. Whitewater,  Wis. 

Fred  Powledge,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 
Albert  J.  Relss,  Jr.,  Professor,  Department 
of    Sociology,    University    of   Michigan,    Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Peter  Rossi,  Director,  National  Opinion  Re- 
search Center,  University  of  Chicago,  Chl- 
ciigo,  lU. 

Philip  C  Sagl,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Leonard  D.  Savltz,  Associate  Professor,  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stephen  Schafer,  Professor,  Deptartment  of 
Sociology-Anthropology,  Nortbeafitern  Uni- 
versity. Boston,  Moss. 

Kark  Schuessler.  Professor,  Department  of 
Sociology,  Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton, 
Ind. 

Milton  Shore,  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

James   P.   Short,   Dean,   Graduate   School, 

Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Jerome  H.  Skolnlck,   Center  for  Study  of 

Law   and   Society,   Unlversdty   of   Oallfomla. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Irving  Spergel,  Professor,  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

Don   D.   Stewart,   Washington,   D.C, 
Denis  Szabo.  Director,  Institute  of  Crimi- 
nology, University  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Adrlanne  W.  Weir,  Research  Analyst,  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Marvin  Wolfgang,  Director,  Center  of 
Criminological  Research,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Woolsey,  Yale  University.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

William  T.  Adams,  Assistant  Director. 
Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower 
and  Training  Washington,  D.C. 

Myrl  E.  Alexander,  Director,  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Prisons,   Department  of  Justice. 

Gordon  Barker,  Profeeaor,  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Colwado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 
Sanford  Batea,  Pennington,  N.J. 
Bertram    Beck,    Executive    Dlrectar,    Mo- 
billJMtlon  for  Touth,  New  York,  New  York. 

Alan  Breed.  Superintendent,  Northern 
California  Youth  Center,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Bertram  S.  Brown,  MD.,  Deputy  Director, 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Publle 
Health  Serrlce,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

MUton    Burdman,    Director,    Division    of 


Parole  and  Oooimunlty  Serrlce,  Department 
of  Corrections,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Richard  Olendenen.  Profeesor,  Criminal 
Law  Admlnlatmtlon,  University  of  Minnesota 
Law  School,  MUmeapoUa,  Minn. 

Fred  Cohen,  Frofeasor  of  Law,  University 
of  Texas  Law  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

John  P.  Conrad,  Chief,  Division  of  Re- 
search, Department  of  Corrections,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Thomas  F.  Courtless,  Director  of  Crimino- 
logical Studies,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Institute  of  Law,  Psychiatry,  and  Crim- 
inology, Washington,  D.C. 
Roger  Craig,  attorney,  Washington,  DC. 
LaMar  Bmpey,  Director,  Youth  Studies  Cen- 
ter, University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angelea,  Calif. 

T.  Conway  Esselstyn,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
San  Joae  State  College,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Joseph  P.  Pltzpatrick,  S.J.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy, Fordham  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  H,  Foeen,  Research  Director,  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training,  Washington,  DC. 

Ben  Frank.  Task  Force  Director,  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training.  Washington,  DC. 

Marcla  Fteedman,  Research  Associate.  Of- 
fice of  Conservation  of  Human  Resources, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  N.T. 

Thomas  E.  Oaddls,  Consultant,  Research 
and  Development,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  Oregon  System  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Portland  Continuation  Center,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Gilbert  Gels,  Professor,  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

Daniel   Olaser.   Chairman,   Department   of 
Sociology,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
Douglas  Grant.  Program  Director,  New  Ca- 
reers Development  Project,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Keith  S.  Orlffltha,  Chief  of  Research,  De- 
partment  of   Youth   Authority,   Youth   and 
Adult  CotrectlonB  Agency,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
David  H.  Oronewold,  Professor,  School  of 
Social  Work,  University  of  Washington,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Edward  J.  Hendrlck.  Superintendent  of 
Prisons,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Harland  L.  Hill,  Director,  Research  and 
Development,  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Garrett  Heyns,  Executive  Director,  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training,  Washington,  DC. 

Barbara  Kay,  Task  Force  Director,  Joint 
CommloBlon  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training,  Washington,  D.C. 

John  T.  Kllkeary,  Center  Director,  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  Pre-Release  Guidance  Center, 
Chicago,  ni. 

Charles  King,  Executive  Director,  Wlltwyck 
School  for  Boys.  New  YtM-k,  N.T. 

Barbara  Knudson,  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy, University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Howard  Leach,  Consultant,  New  Mexico 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. 

Robert  B.  Levlnson,  Chief,  Psychology 
Services,  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

MUton  Luger,  Director,  New  Tork  State 
Division  of  Touth,  Albany,  N.T. 

Austin  MacCormlck,  Executive  Director, 
the  Osborne  Association,  Inc.,  New  Tork,  N.T. 
Matthew  MatUn,  Editor,  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  New  Tork,  N.T. 
John  M.  Martin,  Professor,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, New  Tork,  N.T. 

Malcolm  MathescMi,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, School  of  Public  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California;  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Corrections,  Province  of  British  Co- 
liunbla,  Canada. 

Boyd  C.  McDlvltt,  Deputy  Director,  Ofllce 
of  ProbaUon.  New  York.  N.T. 
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Richard  F.  McOee,  Administrator,  Touth 
and  Adult  Corrections  Agency,  Sacramento, 
CaUf. 

Roma  K.  McNlckle,  Editor,  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Correctlcmal  Manpower  and  Train- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

William  G.  Nagel,  Executive  Secretary,  Gov- 
ernor's Council  for  Human  Services,  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 

Sherwood  Norman,  Dtreetor  of  Detention 
Services,  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency.  New  Tork,  N.T. 

Lawrence  Pierce,  Chairman,  New  Tork 
State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion, Albany,  N.Y, 

Barbara  Plttard,  Assistant  Professor,  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  George  State  College. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kenneth  Polk,  Director,  Research  and  Eval- 
uation, Lane  County  Youth  Project,  Eugene, 
Oreg 

Walter  Reckless,  Professor  of  Sociology,  De- 
partment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Milton  G.  Rector,  Director,  National  Coun- 
ell  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  New  Tork. 
NT. 

Ernest  Relmer,  Chief,  Correctional  Pro- 
gram  Services  Division,  California  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Henry  Reining,  Jr.,  Dean,  School  of  Pub- 
lic Administration,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mark  S.  Richmond,  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Community  Services,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  Department  of  Justice 

Ted  Rubin,  Judge,  Juvenile  Court.  Denver, 
Colo. 

Charles  Shlreman,  School  of  Social  Work. 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  El. 

Gerald  M.  Shattuck,  Professor,  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Fordham 
University,  New  York.  New  Tork 

Clarence  Schrag,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

Saleem  A.  Shah,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  Public  Health  S«-vlce,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Louis  Tomalno,  Director,  Southwest  Cen- 
ter on  Law  and  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Robert  Trimble,  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  Notional  Council  on  Crime  ond  De- 
linquency New  York,  New  York 

Fred  Ward,  Southern  Regional  Director, 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Marguerite  Q.  Warren,  Principal  Investi- 
gator, Community  Treatment  Project,  Cali- 
fornia State  Youth  Authority,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Robert  Weber.  Institutional  Consultant, 
National  Coimcll  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
New  York.  N.T. 

Leslie  T.  WUklns,  Professor,  School  of 
Criminology.  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Drunkenness 

David  Plttman,  Director,  Social  Science 
Institute,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Peter  Hutt,  attorney,  Washington,  D.C. 
Juvenile  delinquency 

Ivar  Berg,  Associate  Professor,  Department 
of  Business  Administration,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.Y, 
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Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  NJ. 

Irving  Shandier,  Director,  Philadelphia 
Diagnostic  and  Relocation  Center,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thomas  Shipley.  Philadelphia  Diagnostic 
and  Relocation  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  Stanger,  Philadelphia  Diagnostic 
and  Relocation  Center,  Philadelphia,  F>a. 

Herbert  J.  Sturs.  Director,  Vera  Institute 
of  Justice,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ralph  F.  Turner,  Professor,  School  of  Po- 
lice Administration  and  Public  Safety,  Mich- 
igan State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Lisle  C.  Carter,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Individual  and  Family  Services,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Forrest  E.  Conner,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, Washington,  D.C. 

J.  Dudley  Diggs,  Judge,  LaPlata,  Md. 

Orman  W.  Ketcham,  Judge,  Juvenile  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

James  H.  Lincoln,  Judge,  Juvenile  Division, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

I.  Richard  Perlman,  Chief,  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Studies  Branch,  Division  of  Research, 
Children's  Bureau,  Welfare  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

George  B.  Ralson,  Jr.,  Judge,  Chestertown, 
Md. 

Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Judge,  Juvenile 
Cotirt,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bernard  Russell,  former  Director,  Office  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Rosemary  C.  Sarrl,  P>rofessor,  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Mich. 

James  W.  Symington,  former  Executive  Di- 
rector, President's  Committee  cm  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime. 

Philip  B.  Thurston,  Judge,  Family  Court  of 
New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walter  G.  Whitlatch,  Judge.  JuveiUle 
Court,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Narcotics 

David  Acheson,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  (for  Enforcement),  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

Carl  L.  Anderson,  Chief  Program  Consul- 
tant, Center  for  Studies  of  Narcotic  and 
Drug  Abuse,   National   Institute  of  Mental 
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HmUUi,   Public   Health   Service.    Department 
of  H«*lth,  Education,  axid  Welfare. 

D»l*  C.  Cameron.  liX) ,  Superintendent, 
St.  KUxabetba  Hospital,  Waamng:ton.  D  C 

Dftvld  Deltcb.  Executive  Director,  Daytop 
VlUage.  Inc..  New  York.  N  T 

Vincent  P.  Dole.  M  D  .  Senior  Physician 
and  Profeaaor.  Rockefeller  University,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

John  Bnrlght.  Aaalstant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, Bureau  of  Narcotics.  Department  of 
the  Treaaury. 

John  Plnlator.  Director.  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuae  Control.  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Waifar*. 

James  H.  Pox.  Acting  Chief,  Center  for 
Studies  of  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Public 
HMUtb  Service.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

a«orge  Oaffney.  Deputy  Commissioner. 
B\)re*u  of  Narcotics.  Dep«u^ment  of  the 
Treasury. 

F.  If.  Oarfleld.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Oommlaaloner  for  Drug  Abuse  Control.  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  Department  of 
HesLlth,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Prands  Gearing.  MD ,  Research  Dnlt. 
School  ot  Public  Health.  Columbia  Onlver- 
slty.  Ksw  York.  N  Y 

Henry  L.  Olordano.  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Narcotics.  Department  of  the  Treasxiry 

Kanneth  R.  Lennlngton,  Assistant  to  the 
Director  foe  Regulatory  Operations,  Pood  and 
Drue  AdnUnlstratlon,  Department  of  Health, 
■docaUon,  and  Welfare 

Dmui  Markham,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Great  Lakes  Carbon  Corp.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ( deceased ) . 

Aloyalua  J.  Mella,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Trials.  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
New  York.  NY 

Donald  8.  Miller.  Chief  Counsel.  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Herbert  8.  Miller,  Senior  Research  Attor- 
ney, Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Proce- 
dure. Georgetown  University  Law  Center, 
Wasblngton.  DC. 

Henry  E.  Peterson,  Chief,  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section,  Criminal  Division, 
Dep«rtznent  of  Justice 

Robert  Rasor.  M.D  .  Medical  Officer  in 
Charc*>  UJ3.  Public  Health  Service  HosplUil. 
Lexington,  Ky 

Rlcbard  J.  Tatham.  Chief  of  the  Alcoholic 
and  Drug  Addiction  Program.  Development 
Ofllce,  D.C.  Department  of  Health.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Organized  crime 

Julia  Benson.  Amherst.  Mass. 

Ixnila  C.  Cottell.  Deputy  Inspector,  Central 
IntelUsence  Bureau.  New  York  Ctty  Police 
Department.  New  York.  NY. 

WUllam  Duffy.  Captain.  Intelligence  Dl- 
Tlslon,  Chicago  Police  Department,  Chicago. 
lU. 

Robert  Herman.  University  of  California, 
Sent*  Barbara,  Calif. 

George  Oaffney.  Deputy  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reeu  of  Narcotics.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

WUUam  O.  Hundley,  Attorney,  Palls 
Church.  Va. 

Aaron  Kohn,  Executive  Director.  Metropoli- 
tan Crime  Commission.   New  Orleans.  La. 

Blot  Lumbard.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Albany,  NY. 

Henry  E.  Peterson.  Chief.  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section,  Criminal  Division, 
Department  of  Justice. 

Virgil  Peterson.  Director.  Chicago  Crime 
Commission,  Chicago,  m. 

Alfred  Scottl.  Chief  Assistant  District  At- 
torney, New  York  County.  New  York.  NY. 

Harold  E.  Yamell.  Captain,  Intelligence  Di- 
vision, lioe  Angeles  Police  Department,  Los 
Ancelee.  CaUf. 


Police 

Claude  .^bercromble,  Jr  .  Sheriff.  Douglass 
County.  DouglassvUle.  Ua 

Charles  R  Adrian.  Professor  and  Chairman. 
Department  of  Political  Science.  University  uf 
California.  Riverside.  Calif 

Douglass  W.  Ayres.  City  Manager,  SiUem. 
Or  eg 

David  A  Booth.  Associate  Professor.  De- 
partment of  Political  Science.  University  of 
Kentucky.  Lexington.  Ky 

C     Beverly    Brlly.    Mayor.    Nashville.    Tenn 

Thomas  Brownfleld.  Special  Vgent.  Super- 
visor   FBI.  Department  uf  Justice 

Robert  L  Carter.  General  Counsel.  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People    New  York    N  Y 

Joseph  Casper  Assistant  Director.  FBI.  De- 
partment  of  Justice 

George  E  Causey  Deputy  Chief  Metropoli- 
tan  Police  Departnient.  Washington.  D  C 

Ben  Clark.  Sheriff    Riverside  County    Calif 

Donald  E  Clark.  Sheriff.  Multnomah  Coun- 
ty   Portland.  Oreg 

Jaznes  Cotter.  Inspector  In  Charge.  FBI 
National  Academy.  FBI.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice 

John  Creer,  County  Commissioner,  Salt 
Lake  City.   Utah. 

Thompson  S  Crockett.  Professor  of  Police 
Science,  St  Petersburg  Junljr  College.  St 
Petersburg.  Pla 

Jerome  Daunt  Chief,  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
porting Section,  FBI,  Department  of  Justice 

C  D  deLoach.  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
FBI.  Department  of  Justice 

Leonard  J  Duhl.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devekipment.  Washington    DC 

Woodro*  W  Dumas,  Mayor,  East  Baton 
Rouge,   Iji 

Edward  L  Eptlng,  Sergeant,  San  Pranclsco 
Police   Department,   San   Pranclsco,   Calif 

Paul  E  Estaver.  Dissemination  Officer.  Of- 
fice of  Law  Enforcement  .Assistance.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 

Rev  Walter  E  Pauntroy  Dlrectc:)r  Wash- 
ington Bureau.  Office.  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  Washington,  DC 

Thomas  F  Pltzpalrlck,  Director  Bureau  of 
Special  Services  and  Intelligence  San  Pran- 
clsco Police  Department,  San  Pranclsco  Calif 

Arthur  Q  Punn.  General  Counsel.  National 
Urban  Leag\ie.  Inc  .  New  York.  N  Y 

Charles  R  Gain,  Deputy  Chief.  Oakland 
Police  Department,  Oakland.  Calif 

Robert  R  J  Oallatl,  Director.  New  York 
Slate  Intelligence  and  Identification  System, 
Albany    N  Y 

Bernard  Garmlre,  Chief  of  Police.  Tucson. 
Ariz 

Peter  F  Hagen  Inspector  Loe  Angeles  Po- 
lice  Department.   Los   .Angeles    Calif 

William  Harpole.  Sheriff.  Oktibbeha  Coun- 
ty. StarkvlUe,  Miss 

Patrick  Healy,  Executive  Director,  National 
League  of  Cities.  Washington.  D.C. 

William  W  Hermann.  Police  Consultant. 
Rand  Corp  .  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Los  Angeles,  Calif 

James  C  Herron,  Captain,  Philadelphia  Po- 
lice Department,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Roderlc  C  Hill,  Lieutenant  General  Adju- 
tant General,  California  National  Guard, 
Sacramento,  Calif 

William  Hollowell,  Sheriff,  Sunflower  Coun- 
ty, Indlanola,  Miss 

John  E  IngtrsoU,  Chief  of  Police,  Char- 
lotte, N  C 

Adolph  C  Jacobsmeyer  Major.  St  Louis 
Police  Department,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  J  Jemllo,  Deputy  Assistant  Director, 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  De- 
partment of  Justice 

Herbert  T.  Jenkins,  Chief  of  Police,  At- 
lanta. Oa. 

Mark  E  Keane.  City  Manager,  Tucson. 
Ariz 

John  T  Kelly.  Deputy  Chief  of  Police. 
Chicago,  111. 


Hubert  O  Kemp.  Chief  of  Police,  Nash- 
ville-Davidson Coun»y.  Tenn. 

Floyd  Mann,  former  Superintendent,  Ala- 
bama Highway  Patrol,  Chambers  County 
Sheriff's  Office,  Langdale  Ala. 

Daniel  H  MargoUs.  Attorney.  Washing- 
ton   DC 

Robert  E  McCann.  Director  of  Training, 
Chicago  Police  Department,  Chicago,  111 

William  P  McCarthy,  Inspector,  New  York 
Police  Department.  New  York,  NY. 

Roy  McLaren.  Director,  Field  Operations 
Division,  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Washington,  DC 

Karl  A  Mennlnger,  MD,  Chief  of  Staff, 
The   Mennlnger  Foundation,  Topeka,   Kans 

Raymond  M  Mombotsse,  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  California  Department  of  Justice. 
Sacramento,  Calif 

William  Mooney.  Special  Agent  Supervisor, 
FBI.  Department  of  Justice 

Patrick  V  Murphy,  Assistant  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 

Joseph  D  Nlcol,  Superintendent.  Illinois 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and  Inves- 
tigation. Jollet,  111 

John  F  Nichols,  District  Inspector,  De- 
troit Police  Department.  Detroit.  Mich 

Hirvard  Norred,  Chief  of  Police,  Gwinnett 
County,   LawrencevlUe,  Ga. 

Peter  J  Pltchess,  Sheriff,  Los  Angeles 
County,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

George  H  Puddy,  Executive  Officer,  Cali- 
fornia Police  Officers'  Standards  and  Training 
Commission,  Sacramento.  Calif 

Thomas  Reddln,  Chief,  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,  Loe  Angeles.  Calif 

Rudy  Sanfllllppo,  Task  Force  Director. 
Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower 
and   Training.   Washington.  D  C 

Lloyd  G  Sealy.  Assistant  Chief  Inspector. 
New  York  Police  Department,  New  York,  N  Y 

Carleton,  P  Sharpe,  City  Manager,  Kansas 
City,    Mo 

E>anlel  J  Sharpe,  Inspector,  Rochester  Po- 
lice Department,  Rochester,  N  Y 

Robert  Sheehan,  Professor,  Department  of 
Iaw  Enforcement  Administration.  Northeast- 
ern University.  Boston.  Mass 

R.  Dean  Smith,  Director,  Research  and 
Development  Division,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Washington.  D  C. 

Charles  L  Southward.  Brigadier  General. 
Assistant  Chief  for  Army  National  Guard. 
U  S  National  Guard  Bureau.  Washington. 
DC 

Daniel  Stringer.  Sheriff.  Cherokee  County, 
Canton.    Ga 

Qulnn  Tamm.  Executive  Director.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

Carl  C.  Turner,  Major  General  Provost 
Marshal  General,  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,   D  C 

William  Veeder,  City  Manager,  Charlotte. 
NC 

Nelson  A  Watson.  Project  Director.  Re- 
search and  Development  Division.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

Leon  H  Weaver.  Professor.  School  of  Police 
Administration  and  Public  Safety.  Michigan 
State  University.  Bast  Lansing,   Mich. 

James  Q  Wilson.  Associate  Professor  of 
Government,  Director.  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

Minor  Keith  Wilson.  AsslsUnt  Chief  of 
Police.  Chicago  Police  Department,  Chicago, 
111 

O  W  Wilson.  Superintendent.  Chicago 
Police  Department.  Chicago,  Hi 

Orrell  A  York,  Executive  Director,  Munici- 
pal Police  Training  Council,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Science  and  technology 
A.  B   Cambel,  Director,  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Support  Division,  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses,  Arlington,  Vft. 
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M.  U.  Clauser,  Lincoln  Laboratories,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

James  Fletcher,  President,  University  of 
Utah.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Eugene  Publnl.  Vice  President,  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines,  Inc.,  Armonk,  N.Y. 

Jesse  Orlansky,  Research  and  Engineering 
Support  Division,  Institute  for  Defense  Anal- 
yses, Arlington,  Va. 

Thomas  Reddln,  Chief,  Loe  Angeles  Police 
Department.   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

David  Robinson.  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Robert  Sproull,  Vice  President  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

A.  Tachmlndjl.  Assistant  Director,  Research 
and  Engineering  Support  Division,  Institute 
for  Defense  Analyses.  Arlington,  Va. 

James  Q.  Wilson.  Associate  Professor  of 
Government.  Director,  Joint  Center  for  Ur- 
ban Studies  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Adam  YarmoUnsky.  Professor  of  Law,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Implementation 

Seymour  S.  Berlin,  Director,  Bureau  of  In- 
spections, Civil  Service  Commission. 

Don  L.  Bowen,  Executive  Director,  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Public  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D,C. 

Henry  Cohen.  First  Deputy,  Human  Re- 
sources Administrator,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris  W.  H.  Collins,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Bernard  L.  Gladieux.  Attorney,  New  York. 
NY. 

Perrel  Heady,  Director  of  Institute  of 
Public  Administration,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

T.  Norman  Hurd.  Budget  Director,  State  of 
New  York,  Albany.  NY. 

Dwlght  Ink,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Roger  W.  Jones,  Special  Afislstant  to  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

Herbert  Kaufman,  Professor,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn, 

Evelyn  Murphy.  Organization  for  Social 
and  Technical  Innovation.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  Plncus,  Public  Affairs  Program, 
Pord  Foundation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Randall  B.  Ripley,  Research  Associates, 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

Herbert  Shepard,  OrganlzaUon  for  Social 
and  Technical  Innovation.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Elmer  B.  StaaU.  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  General  Accounting  OfBce. 

David  T.  Stanley,  Member  Senior  SUA, 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  Steadman,  Director,  Committee  for 
Improvement  In  Government,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

Frederick  Wiseman.  Organlaatlon  for  Social 
and  Technical  Innovation,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Adam  YarmoUnsky,  Professor  of  Law,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  CSIMS  AND  DkLINQtrBNCT 

National  officers 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  President, 

Judge  Caroline  K.  Simon,  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Jewett  T.  Plagg.  Vice  President. 

Carl  M.  Loeb,  Jr.,  Vice  President. 

Coverly  Fischer,  Treasurer. 

Prankim  P.  Bruder,  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee. 

Milton  G.  Rector,  Director. 

Board  of  truiteeM 

Mrs.  Julius  Ochs  Adler. 
Myrl  E.  Alexander. 
J.  David  Baker. 
Mrs.  Curtis  Bok. 
Goodwin  Chase. 
Wilson  Clark. 
Bishop  John  P.  Cr&lne. 


Tom  Downs. 

Jamee  E.  Fain. 

CurtlaB  E.  Ft»nk. 

Richard  b.  Oelb. 

Paul  J.  Oemert. 

Judge  Tbomas  D.  GUI. 

Joseph  Orieaedleck. 

Edward  Oudeman. 

Miss  Ellsat>etb  Hallanan. 

Garrett  Heyns. 

Harold  Horvltz. 

Peter  Howard. 

Mrs.  Roy  A.  Hunt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  Jacobson. 

Mrs.  James  A.  King. 

Lester  K.  Kirk. 

Walter  C.  Laldlaw. 

Joe  E.  Levitt. 

Austin  H.  MacCormlck. 

Pat  Malloy. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Pray  Magtag. 

George  P.  McOrath. 

Louis  Montag. 

Russell  Oswald. 

Herbert  Patterson. 

H.  Ladd  Plumley. 

Elizabeth  Glenn  Radvln,  M.D. 

Elmer  W.  Reeves. 

Judge  Scovel  Richardson. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Rosendaal. 

Philip  B.  Schnerlng. 

Mrs.  Hobart  A.  Spalding. 

Heman  G.  Stark. 

Mrs.  Maynard  J.  ToU. 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Whyte,  Jr. 

Randolph  E.  Wise. 

Robert  B.  Wolf. 

Hull  Youngblood,  8r. 

The  release  of  April  3C  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  follows: 
Caxm   Panxl   Wabns   of   Chibis   in   Police - 

MiNOEiTT   Tas — Action   Urged   To   Avert 

Racial  Stkifk  in  Crnxs 

(By  Ronald  Sarro) 

Drastic  action  is  urgently  needed  to  Im- 
prove relations  between  police  and  minority 
groups  In  America,  a  National  Crime  Com- 
mission task  force  reported  last  night. 

Without  it,  the  task  force  said,  there  Is  a 
good  chance  that  potentially  explosive  sit- 
uations that  now  exist  will  mushroom  and 
erupt  Into  racial  conflicts  In  a  number  of 
major  cities. 

The  situation  Is  being  fueled  by  Instances 
of  police  brutality,  discrimination,  and  un- 
ethical conduct,  and  lack  of  public  support 
and  understanding  of  the  role  of  police,  the 
task  force  said. 

Although  police  are  aware  of  the  problem 
and  are  beginning  to  take  action  to  Improve 
the  situation,  the  report  said,  "progress  Is 
not  nearly  fast  enough." 

"LIXXLT  TO  ACCELKRATX" 

"Impatience,  frtistratlon,  and  now  violence 
are  growing  quickly  In  minority  communi- 
ties, and  these  trends  are  likely  to  accelerate," 
the  presidential  crime  commission  said. 

The  task  force's  findings.  In  a  sense  a 
warning,  were  reported  In  a  a2g-page  supple- 
ment on  police  to  the  main  crime  commission 
report,  made  public  earlier  this  year. 

The  commission  plans  to  make  pubUc  other 
task  force  reports  on  courts,  corrections,  ju- 
venile delinquency,  organized  crime,  science 
and  technology,  narcotics,  drunks,  as  well  as 
a  general  aaaeasment. 

Chairman  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  un- 
dersecretary of  state,  commented  that  "no 
single  'task  la  more  urgent  In  confronting  the 
challenge  of  crime  than  breaking  down  the 
wall  of  Isolation  that  surrounds  the  police. 

"To  some  extent  the  wall  of  Isolation  has 
been  built  by  the  rest  of  the  community 
around  the  police;  to  some  extent  the  wall  Is 
of  the  police's  own  making,"  he  said. 

ROSnUTT  TO  poLica 

Aa  a  result  of  studies,  the  commission 
found  "serious  problems  of  Negro  hostility 


to  police  In  virtually  all  medium  and  large 
cities." 

"Large  numbers  of  minority  group  mem- 
bers see  the  police  as  their  enemy  who  en- 
gage In  verbal  and  physical  abuse,"  the  com- 
mission said. 

The  commission  said  Its  surveys  also  show 
that  Negroes,  who  In  Washington  are  the 
victims  of  8  out  of  10  crimes,  "greatly  desire 
better  police  protection. 

"Consequently,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  relations  between  the  p>ollce  and 
Negroes  can  be  substantially  Improved,"  the 
task  force  said.  The  report  added: 

"However,  the  problem  may  be  aggravated 
unless  Immediate  steps  are  taken  to  Improve 
pKJllce-communlty  relations  while  America's 
cities  are  becoming  more  heavily  populated 
by  minority  groups." 

crriEs  listed 

In  this  respect,  the  task  force  listed  Wash- 
ington among  cities  •with  potentially  dan- 
gerous situations.  Washington  has  a  popu- 
lation well  over  60  percent  Negro.  Other  cities 
in  the  category  of  growing  large  Negro  popu- 
lations and  potentially  explosive  situations, 
the  task  force  said,  are : 

Baltimore,  Detroit,  Newark,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati. 

"The  problems  Inherent  In  policing  such 
cities  by  police  forces  ownprlsed  largely  of 
white  officers  may  become  even  worse  If  effec- 
tive action  Is  not  taken,"  the  commission 
said. 

The  Negro  Is  not  the  only  target  of  police 
discrimination  and  source  of  hostility.  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  Mexican-American  commiinltles 
are  experiencing  similar  trends,  the  task 
force  said. 

Many  Negroes  "see  the  police  as  protectors 
of  the  white  people,  not  as  protectors  of  the 
Negroes  as  well,"  the  report  said. 

IXW    ON    POLICE    rORCES 

Substantially  contributing  to  this  situa- 
tion, the  repwrt  said.  Is  the  fact  that  "In 
every  city,  county  and  state  where  statistics 
are  available,  Negroes  are  underrepresented, 
usually  substantially,  on  police  forces." 

In  addition  to  this  under  representation, 
the  report  said,  there  U  a  widespread  lack 
of  success  by  Negroes  In  gaining  promotion 
to  supervisory  ranks  and  In  acquiring  assign- 
ments as  detectives. 

Commission  survey  teams  found  Instances 
of  brutality,  and  verbal  and  physical  abuse. 
In  vsulous  police  departments  In  which  they 
spent  from  five  to  eight  weeks  riding  with 
officers  In  high  crime  areas. 

"Commission  studies  reveal  that  there  are 
abuses  In  some  cities  which  range  from 
simple  discourtesy  to  clearly  unwarranted 
excessive  use  of  force  against  persons  of  all 
ages,"  the  report  said. 

In  Washington,  for  example,  the  task  force 
said,  "offensive  terms  such  as  'boy'  or  'nig- 
ger' are  too  often  used  by  officers  of  the 
department,"  often  deliberately.  Washington 
police  recently  banned  use  of  such  terms, 
with  the  specific  exception  of  "boy". 

POLICE    VIEW 

Police  officers  themselves  view  relations 
with  the  public  as  poor,  the  study  showed, 
and  In  Washington,  over  half  the  Negroes 
and  one  quarter  of  the  whites  surveyed 
thought  "many  police  enjoy  giving  people  a 
hard  time," 

Yet.  8  out  of  10  Negroes  and  whites  believe 
that  "there  are  just  a  few  policemen  who 
are  responsible  for  the  bad  publicity." 

The  survey  teams  concluded  that  verbal 
abuse  and  harassment  through  discrimina- 
tory field  Interrogations,  enforcement  of 
minor  statutes,  and  discourtesy.  Is  the  major 
police-community  relations  problem  today, 
rather  than  physical  abuse. 

"Observere  found  that  police  officers  be- 
gan 16  percent  of  the  Intervle'ws  conducted 
by  the  police  on  the  street  with  witnesses. 
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Tlettms,  suspects,  and  brstanders,  with  a 
bruaque  or  discourteous  command,"  tb«  task 
forc«  said. 

"A  surrey  of  olScers  In  sereral  Northern 
Cities  found  that  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  white  ofllcers  expressed  prejudice 
•gklnst  Negroes,"  It  said. 

It  placed  impKjrtance  on  parity  of  minority 
rvpresentatlon  on  police  departments,  clear 
poUcles  and  leadership  by  police  and  political 
leadets.  and  all-out  support  for  Improve- 
ment programs  by  these  oOdals. 

Among  remedies  proposed  were  all-out 
community  relations  programs,  firm  commit- 
ments and  programs  to  recruit  minority 
members  to  police  departments,  development 
of  strong  neighborhood  adTlsory  groups, 
more  Intense  police  training,  and  "Improve- 
ment of  police  complaint  procedtirss  by 
welcoming  complamts.  .  . 

Tbs  task  force  bit  at  unwarranted  use« 
of  flrsMms  It  found,  noting  this  is  a  nut 
■Uaiulus,  and  criticized  use  of  police  dogs 
for  cItU  rights  demoostratlons.  crowd  con- 
trol, And  routine  patrol  In  minority  areas. 

MUMVKT   CTm> 

But  even  with  hosttUty  arising  from  use 
of  dogs,  the  task  force,  dtlng  Negro  concern 
over  crime  said  a  survey  In  Washington 
showed  46  percent  of  the  Negro  men  and  00 
percent  of  the  Negro  womsti  favored  more 
use  of  dogs,  prudently,  for  routine  patrols. 

"PubUe  antagonism  harms  police  work, 
tiMreby  making  it  more  difficult  to  recruit 
oOcers,  to  keep  them  on  the  force  and  to 
!!•▼•  tbem  work  sffectlvely"  the  task  force 


THE    SEATTNO    OF    CONGRESSMAN 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 


Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Inelnde  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJ<»ctlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  vafi  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hoaee  wlO  soon  have  before  It  again  the 
▼eztng  question  of  whether  to  seat  Adam 
Clattom  Powmll. 

Thoee  who  rejected  the  committee  re- 
port on  March  1  In  that  memorable  222- 
to-202  vote  and  went  on  to  their  Inexora- 
ble expulsion  conclusion  in  Houae  Resolu- 
tion 278,  have  seen  demonstrated  what 
was  forewarned.  In  that  Mr.  Powxu,  re- 
turns as  the  overwhelming  choice  again 
of  his  district. 

The  special  election  cost  the  city  of 
New  York  $03  .M6.  a  charge  that  should 
be  aasumed  by  this  Congress. 

Tlie  oommunlty  newspaper  In  my  area, 
Manhattan  East.  In  its  well-known  col- 
umn "The  Least  East"  by  Rlck  Fried- 
man, which  comments  on  the  passing 
■oene.  has  analyzed  In  devastating  fash- 
Ion  the  situation  that  now  faces  us. 

Reading  this  column,  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues,  can  only  bring  home  to 
us  the  sagacity  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  In  their  House  Report 
No.  27  in  which  they  recommended  seat- 
ing subject  to  penalties. 

The  eolumn  follows : 

Tax  Lbast  Ea3T — Tkk  Hctusi  Htr^m■ 
(By  aick  Friedman) 
President  Heiaon  A.  Rockefeller.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  lieaaage  this  morning 
befor*  Oongrsas.  plsaded  with  tb«  House  of 
BaprsMntatlves  to  admit  Adaxa  Clayton 
Pow«D  permanently.  The  move,  he  said,  was 


Imperative  to  keep  his  native  state  from  go- 
ing bankrupt  because  of  the  special  elec- 
tions it  has  been  forced  to  call  every  three  or 
four  months  since  1967. 

The  President,  who  narrowly  squeaked  In- 
to office  this  fjast  November  over  Lurleen 
Wallace  by  throwing  his  full  support  to  the 
Seat  Powell  Bloc,  pointed  out  that  the  14 
8p>eclal  elections  held  by  the  Empire  State 
since  Powells  first  expulsion  from  Congress 
six  years  ago  has  cost  New  York  State  mll- 
Uons  Also,  that  It  has  seriously  lm{>eded 
the  state  from  full  support  of  US  Involve- 
ment in  the  Vletnam-Cambodlan-Laoe-Thal- 
land-Slngapore  War 

President  Rockefeller's  p'.ea  to  the  House 
brought  a  sharp  blast  from  Rep  Curtis 
(R-Moi.  leader  of  the  Keep  Powell  Out 
Bloc  Rep  Curtis  denounced  Rockefeller, 
claiming  that  New  York  State  could  easily 
support  both  the  Vletnam-Cambodla-Laos- 
Thailand -Singapore  War  and  all  the  special 
elections  Powell  forced  on  It  by  merely  cut- 
ting down  on  Its  welfare  rolls. 

He  added  that  It  was  totally  untrue  that 
the  Keep  Pou-ell  Out  Bloc  has  anally  run 
out  of  carKlldates  willing  to  run  against 
Powell  In  New  York's  18th  Congressional 
District  to  which  the  Harlem  Congressman 
was  elected  again  In  November  unseated 
again  in  December,  and  re-elected  still  again 
In   a  special   election   last   week 

Rep  Curtis  stunned  the  press  gathered 
on  the  Capitol  steps  by  revealing  that  Count 
Basle  has  been  persuaded  to  throw  his  hat 
In  the  1 8th  Congressional  District  ring. 
Curtis  said  Basle  was  a  top  favorite  in 
H.^rlem 

As  with  the  other  20  candidates  (counting 
special  and  regular  elections)  who  have  lost 
to  Powell  since  the  Hou.se  unseated  hUn  in 
1967.  Basle  Isn't  given  much  of  a  chance  of 
beating  the  Harlem  Oustercrat 

L^x-nted  later  today  In  a  Manhattan  re- 
cording studio  by  an  Associated  Press  re- 
porter. Basle  said  he  first  considered  running 
against  Pcrwell  when  Powell's  fifth  straight 
golden  record.  Fiddler  on  the  Floor,  went 
ahead  of  his  own  new  record  on  the  national 
sales  charts 

Basle  was  reminded  that  Powell  never 
leaves  Btmlnl  to  campaign  and  still  wins  re- 
election each  time  by  a  landslde  He  re- 
sponded by  revealing  for  the  first  time  that 
he  has  appointed  Bob  Price  as  his  campaign 
manager  And  that  Price  has  come  up  -jfUU 
a  surefire  way  to  beat  the  Harlem  Oustercrat 
If  enough  campaign  funds  c&n  t>e  raised  from 
the  Keep  Po^oell  Out  BJoe,  Price  plans  to  Uke 
all  the  eligible  Harlem  voters  he  can  to 
Btmlnl  and  set  them  up  two  weeks  each  in 
store  fronts  there. 

The  announcement  of  Bfisle's  candidacy 
has  sent  the  country  once  more  Into  what 
hits  become  its  favorite  trivia  game  trying 
to  remember  the  names  of  all  20  candidates 
who  have  run  and  lost  to  Powell  in  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  since 
1967    The   more   well-known   were 

John  Llndsey.  who  gambled  In  19*8  that 
a  win  in  the  18th  would  project  him  Into 
the  national   Presidential   plcture--and  lost 

Lester  Maddox.  who  opened  a  Chicken  De- 
light In  Harlem  In  1971  after  his  one  term 
as  Georgia  Oovemor  He  disappeared  about 
half-way  through  his  Harlem  Congressional 
campaign  that  year  and  was  never  seen  or 
heard   from  again 

Hubert  Humphrey,  who  In  1971  was 
brought  from  the  complete  obscurity  of  his 
Lennox  Avenue  drug  store  to  make  the  race 
against  Powell  and  regain  his  national  Image 
Humphrey  Is  now  back  In  his  Lennox  Avenue 
drug  store 

General  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower,  who  was 
convinced  in  19«9  by  the  Keep  Povetl  Out 
Sloe  that  Harlem  needed  him  He  found  out 
It  didn't 

Richard  M  Nixon,  who.  In  the  memorable 
press  oooference  that  tc>uched  uS  the  Great 
Harlem  Riot  of  August.  1070.  accused  report- 


ers from  the  Amaterdam.  SexDS  of  giving  htm 
tbe  shaft. 

William  Buckley,  who  spent  his  whole  X972 
campaign  on  the  beaches  of  BLmlnl  debating 
Powell. 

Powell,  who  has  been  In  seclusion  the  past 
few  days,  held  his  regular  Tuesday  press  con- 
ference on  the  Blmlnl  docks  this  afternoon 
He  was  reminded  by  newsmen  that  tbe  last 
Congressional  vote  In  December.  1972.  was 
a  close  21^211  to  keep  him  out  of  Congress 
again  Powell  blamed  tbe  closeness  of  the 
vote  on  new.  young  Congressmen  from  under- 
developed urban  areas  who  have  been  com- 
ing into  the  House  in  recent  years  and  siding 
with  the  Seat  Powell  Bloc 

He  said  he  agreed  with  Btokely  Carmlchael 
head  of  tbe  National  Negro  Renaissance 
Party,  that  his  | Powell's]  inster  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  Black  Power.  Also,  that  such 
a  move  would  t>adly  upset  his  dally  Congrres- 
slonal  routine  In  Blmlnl  by  forcing  him  to 
appear  occasionally  In   Wastilngton. 

The  Harlem  Oustercrat  revealed  that  he 
was  even  oonslderlng  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing to  light  sometime  In  1973  a  few  still-un- 
known misdeeds  he  committed  before  his 
flrrt  ouster  from  the  House  six  years  ago. 
This,  he  claimed,  could  Insure  his  being  kept 
out  of  Congress  until  at  least  1980. 

Regular  Blmlnl  beat  reporters  at  the  Tues- 
day conference  appeared,  as  usual.  In  bathing 
suits.  They  expressed  the  fear  that  Powell's 
potential  Inster  could  force  them  all  back  to 
covering  accidents  and  flree  In  the  States 

TTiey  urged  Powell  to  make  the  revelations 
on  himself,  and  then  they  accepted  his  stand- 
ing Tuesday  offer  to  take  them  fishing  on  his 
t)oat. 


INSURANCE  AND  WELFARE 

Mr  BIESTER.  Mr.  Bjjeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlem<in 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PennsylvEinla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  ver>' 
pleased  to  see  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Wtishlngton  Post  entitled  "Insurance  and 
Welfare."  It  points  out  In  a  very  thor- 
ough fashion  that  the  social  security  pro- 
gram today  Is  shot  through  with  prob- 
lems involving  li>equlty  and  plain  poor 
financing. 

One  of  the  most  lmr>ortant  points  the 
Post  makes  is  that  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  program  has  become 
"neither  an  insurance  nor  a  welfare  pro- 
gram but  a  mixture  of  both."  The  drift 
of  social  security  toward  becoming  a  wel- 
fare program  is  clearly  evident  today, 
and  the  Post  does  a  line  job  of  emphasiz- 
ing that  a  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween retirement  annuities  and  welfare 
benefits. 

I  call  this  particular  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  because  it  is  typi- 
cal of  the  scholarly  and  objective  treat- 
ment of  economic  Issues  which  the  Post 
has  produced  recently.  It  is  a  rare  com- 
modity In  American  Journalism  today. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  April  2,  1967 : 

INSURANCV  AND  WCLFAU 

Mr  Walter  Reuther.  the  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  touched  off  some 
sparks  of  controversy  when  he  told  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  "that  we  will 
never  buUd  an  adequate  social  security  struc- 


ture so  long  as  we  rely  exclusively  for  tlie 
financing  of  that  structure  upon  the  payroll 
tax."  He  urges  that  one  third  of  the  costs  of 
the  Social  Security  programs  be  contrlbutMl 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  general 
funds,  thus  reducing  the  shai«e  oontrlbutsd 
by  employers  and  employee.  Unlike  most 
.statements  on  Social  Security  emanating 
from  the  labor  movement,  Mr.  Reuther'* 
points  In  the  right  direction.  But  It  falls 
utterly  In  getting  at  the  roots  of  the  matter, 
in  explaining  what  la  really  wrong  with  the 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  program. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  OABI  la  nalthsr 
an  Insurance  nor  a  welfare  program  but  a 
mixture  of  both  which  discriminates  against 
young  people  In  favor  of  tbe  old,  against 
married  women  who  work  and  against  tbe 
working  poor.  Before  these  charges  can  be 
elucidated,  one  Important  point  must  be 
made.  It  Is  customary  to  speak  of  the  em- 
ployer's part  of  the  OASI  tax — lialf  of  tbe 
7  7  per  cent  on  the  first  teoOO  of  Income — 
as  If  It  were  a  gift  to  the  Insured.  But  that  is 
a  delusion.  Sooner  or  later,  the  burden  of 
the  employers'  tax  Is  shifted  to  wage  and 
salary  earners  In  the  shape  of  higher  prices 
or  lower  wages,  fewer  jobs  or  lower  dividends. 

Viewed  as  a  retirement  annuity,  OASI  Is 
a  bad  bargain.  Prof.  Colin  D.  Campbell  of 
Dartmouth  College  Illustrates  tlie  point  with 
the  case  of  the  young  man  who  begins  work 
at  23  and  continues  for  43  years,  at  the  1966 
tax  rates  and  the  Increases  in  payments 
scheduled  through  1973,  hU  contrlbuUona 
with  accumulated  Interest  at  4  per  cent  over 
the  43  years  would  amount  to  more  than 
•67.000.  When  the  probable  survivors  and 
disability  Insurance  benefits  are  eliminated, 
the  value  of  the  accumulated  taxea  for  re- 
tirement benefits  Is  reduced  to  about  $60,000, 
out  of  which  the  Government  will  pay  $3000 
I>er  year  for  the  average  life  expectance  of 
14  years.  But  the  same  pension  or  annuity 
could  be  financed  with  accumulated  tax  pay- 
ments of  only  S33.000  or  by  premium  pay- 
ments to  a  private  Insurance  company 
amounting  to  about  S46.0O0. 

What  happens  to  the  surplus?  Much  of  It 
Is  used  to  confer  windfalls  upon  the  already 
reUred  whose  benefits  far  exceed  their  con- 
tributions. 

There  are  other  Inequities.  The  poor  boy 
who  begins  work  at  17  instead  of  23  receives 
no  more  benefits  for  the  extra  five  years  of 
taxes  paid,  and  since  tbe  life  expectancy  of 
the  poor  Is  lower,  he  may  take  less  out  In 
benefits.  Benefits  to  the  working  wives  of 
Insured  husbands  are  sharply  reduced,  even 
though,  they  make  the  same  tax  contribu- 
tions. If  the  Social  Security  program  con- 
tinues to  operate  as  It  does  now.  there  will  be 
sharp  Increases  In  the  regressive  payroll  taxes 
and  even  greater  discrimination  against  the 
young  and  the  poor.  This  disquieting  drift 
can  be  stopped  by  recognizing  the  distinction 
between  retirement  annuities  and  welfare 
benefits.  The  former  are  purchased  by  work- 
ers, and  the  costs  should  not  exceed  the 
promised  benefits.  Welfare  benefits  should  be 
based  up>on  current  needs,  not  past  Income, 
and  the  best  way  to  extend  them  to  tbe  aged 
U  through  a  negative  Income  tax. 


FARM     CONTROL     SHOULD    TAPER 
OFF 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctntris]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
happy  to  see  that  Life  magazine  supports 
my  efforts  and  that  of  many  others  to 


get  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
buBinees  of  fanning. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  world 
shortage  of  food — so  long  predicted — is 
finally  upon  us,  Life  points  out.  The 
editorial  notes  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  to 
straighten  out  the  mess  the  Oovemment 
and  the  farmer  are  In. 

In  these  days  of  world  food  shortage,  Farm 
Bureau  President  Charles  Shuman  is  gaining 
Important  allies. 

life  reports,  and  then  describes  my 
bill,  HJR.  7328,  which  would,  among  other 
things,  end  grain  acreage  allotments  and 
subsidies  allowing  the  free  market  to 
set  prices. 

Aa  tbe  world's  needs  for  food  becomes 
greater — 

Idle  concludes — 
tbe  day  Is  bound  to  come — and  soon — when 
all  of  America's  farm  capacity  will  be  needed. 
Anticipating  that  day,  our  farm  programs 
should  be  allowed  to  tai>er  off  so  that  they 
can  be  finally  eliminated  and  prices  can  be 
■et  fairly  by  tbe  open  market. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  the  Life  edi- 
torial of  March  31, 1967: 

Fakm  CONraoLs  Can  Tapsb  Ovt 

In  3B  states,  members  of  the  radical  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization  '  are  dumping 
milk  down  tbe  drain  rather  than  sell  It  for 
a  low  of  St  a  quart. 

In  a  month,  60,000  bred  sows  and  cows 
have  been  sold  oS  to  slaughter  In  an  atv^mpt 
to  siirlnk  the  future  supply  of  meat. 

Delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
360 .000 -member  National  Farmers  Union 
voted  a  moratorium  on  purchases  of  all  new 
equipment  and  autos. 

In  these  ways,  and  a  dozen  others,  farmers 
are  trying  to  force  Increases  In  the  prices 
they  get  for  what  they  produce.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  talk  about  an  "average  farm"  In  an 
Industry  that  ranges  from  10  acres  and  a 
mule  In  Appalachia  to  corporate  ranches  In 
Texas.  But  across  the  country  farm  prices 
are  stagnant,  expenses  are  up  and,  according 
to  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle  Freeman. 
"Farm  Income  Is  far  too  low."  He  added,  "I 
won't  be  satisfied  untU  per  capita  farm  In- 
come, now  at  tl,731,  has  climbed  to  nonfarm 
levels,  presently  at  $2,618  per  capita." 

The  farmers  scented  a  new  day  coming 
when,  last  year,  the  U.S.  reversed  a  policy 
that  bad  existed  since  the  1930e — and  called 
for  tbe  first  peacetime  Increase  In  farm  acre- 
age. It  had  suddenly  become  clear  that  the 
world  shortage  of  food-— eo  long  predicted— 
was  finally  upon  us.  A  quarter  of  our  wheat 
crop  went  to  Just  one  country,  India,  and 
atirpluses  wboee  slae  had  been  a  scandal 
seven  years  ago  dwindled  below  the  safe  re- 
serve level. 

On  the  farms,  expectations  went  up  but 
prices  didn't.  American  fanners  today  are 
paid  about  tbe  same  for  their  crops  as  they 
were  In  1066.  In  tbe  meantime,  everything 
that  a  farmer  has  to  buy — from  mortgage 
money  to  machinery — has  splraled  up  with 
the  cost  of  living. 

Many  farmers  blame  their  predicament  on 
tbe  federal  government — and  claim  that  tbe 
intricate  system  of  subsidies  and  allotments 
is  geared  to  keep  prices  down  and  housewives 
happy.  Ilie  accusation  may  not  be  fair,  but 
statistics  support  tbe  fact  that  housewives 
wbo  spent  36%  of  their  family's  disposable 
income  on  food  30  years  ago  now  spend  only 
18%. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  told  farmers  that 
better  cooperation  among  themselves  is  their 
one  best  weapon  In  the  fight  to  raise  their  In- 
comes to  parity  with  thoee  of  all  other 
Americans.    In    a   speech    to    the    National 


Farmers  Union,  Freeman  said,  "Farmers  have 
power — IX  they  act  together."  But  imlty 
among  fairmers  Is  probably  a  forlorn  hope — 
as  evidenced  by  tbe  variety  of  firograms  of- 
fered by  three  major  farm  organizations. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization,  a 
brash  new  group  that  has  signed  up  an  esti- 
mated quarter  of  a  million  members,  would 
raise  prices  by  decreasing  supplies  that  reach 
the  market.  The  N  J.O.  is  behind  the  cam- 
paigns to  sell  off  bred  sows  and  to  dump  milk. 
No  such  campcdgn  can  work  unless  It  com- 
mands a  majority  of  producers — and  the 
N.F.O.  represents  a  small  minority  of  all 
farmers.  The  threat  of  violence  among 
farmers  la  ImpUclt  In  such  mlncwlty  boy- 
cotts— as  attempts  are  made  to  force  the  ma- 
jority to  Join  m. 

The  National  Farmers  Union,  with  its 
greatest  support  on  the  smaller  f amUy  farms, 
favors  most  government  benefits  and  would 
In  fact  tighten  up  programs  and  raise  price 
supports.  But  tbe  N  J.U.  also  dreamed  up  the 
hapless  campaign  to  put  off  buying  equip- 
ment or  autoe  untU  crop  prices  rise. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
largest  and  moet  conservative  of  all  the 
farmers*  groups,  has  one  simple  answer  to  all 
Its  members'  ills:  get  the  government  out  of 
farming. 

In  these  days  of  world  food  shortage,  Farm 
Bureau  President  Charles  Shuman  Is  gaining 
Important  allies,  Representative  Thomas 
Curtis  (Rep. — Missouri)  lias  Introduced  a  bill 
In  Congress  that  would  make  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau plan  law.  Under  the  bill,  grain  acreage 
allotments  and  subsidies  would  be  ended — 
and  the  free  market  would  set  prices.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Farm  Bureau,  tbe  wisdom  of  Its 
members  would  make  such  a  system  work. 
They  would  simply  adjust  their  output  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  That 
would  take  some  doing,  considering  the  vaga- 
ries of  weather,  the  world  market  and  the 
farmers'  own  past  record  in  not  working 
together. 

Secretary  Freeman  counters  Shuman's 
plan  with  a  projection — supported  by  econo- 
mists at  nine  universities — that  the  abrupt 
ending  of  controls  would  cut  farm  Income 
an  average  of  30  % . 

But  as  the  world's  need  for  food  becwnee 
greater,  the  day  is  bound  to  come — and 
soon — when  all  of  America's  farm  capacity 
will  be  needed.  Anticipating  that  day,  our 
farm  programs  should  be  aUowed  to  taper 
off  so  that  they  can  be  finally  eliminated  and 
prices  can  be  set  fairly  by  the  open  market. 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  DEALT 
LOW,  LOW  BLOW  BY  U.S.  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reinkcki]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  faced  with 
the  serious  decision  about  continuing  the 
administration's  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  programs  as  they 
are.  The  administration  is  exerting  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  on  Members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  programs  as  they 
stand.  The  administration  is  actively 
seeking  the  support  of  educational  lobby- 
ists around  the  country. 

The  administration  is  nervous  about 
passage  of  its  legislation.  And  well  they 
might  be.  Experience  has  proven  that  the 
program  does  not  work  as  well  as  it  was 
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SUWOJwl  to.  Local  school  districts  are 
suffering  under  the  present  Federal  edu- 
cation proffranu. 

I  have  joined  with  the  distinguished 
ntprnerntatlTr  from  Minneeota,  Albert 
Qon,  tn  nipporting  significant  amend- 
menta  to  the  Eaementarj  and  Seeondary 
Education  Act.  1  itrongly  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  support  the  Qule 
amendments  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing education  in  America. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  letter  from  a 
loeai  aoiiool  district  superintendent  in  my 
dlatrtet.  Ttils  letter  was  sent  several  days 
ago  to  the  U.S.  OCBce  of  Education  In 
response  to  their  "semlform  letter"  deny- 
ing Federal  funds  for  an  educational 
project  under  title  in  of  ESEA. 

Note  in  the  letter  that  this  school  su- 
perintendent was  a  supporter  of  the  spe- 
cial, categorical  Federal  aid  to  education 
programs.  But.  now.  with  bitter,  practi- 
cal experience  in  theae  programs,  he  has 
changed  his  mind.    He  writes: 

Am  ot  DOW  I  am  (IrirUy  coovince<l  Uxat  gen- 
eral aid  iB  the  only  way  to  go  Only  the  local 
board.  th«  local  adminlatratlon.  with  the 
help  of  th«lr  respective  faculties,  caa  define 
wbat  neoda  to  be  dooa. 

The  kind  of  changes  proposed  by  the 
Qule  amendments,  are  exactly  what  this 
ocbool  superintendent  is  tallcing  about. 

I   have    withheld    the    name    of    this 
oouragvous    school    superintendent,    for 
his  own  protection   Here  Is  the  letter: 
DBTAJcncxNT    o*    Hkalth.    Educa- 
tion.   AMD    Welta&k.    Orrics    of 
Xbucation, 

Washington.  D.C. 

DsAm    M«.    —       Having    had    advance 

ntrtlirr  tfaat  ruoda  f  r  TtUe  III  of  tb«  ESEA 
w«f«  to  be  curtailed,  your  letter  of  AprU  14 
cOMMsae  Qo  grea.t  giirprtae.  Inadequate  fund- 
ing la  MOMthlng  that  every  Superintendent 
baa  teamed  to  live  wuh.  Had  your  letter 
Mipiy  etated  tbla  fact,  I  doubt  that  I  would 
liave  bothered  to  even  respond  to  your  no- 
tHWtlrn  that  this  District's  project  had 
)Mea  lejected.  The  manner  Ua  which  your 
ottee  oboee  to  reject  this  project  Is,  however, 
oEmotAf  and  very  much  resented.  In  place 
of  y«ur  lengthy  list  of  alleged  reasons  fur 
rejection,  you  might  better  have  said  that  we 
«re  a  bunch  of  incompetents  that  don't  know 
wb*t  we  are  doing. 

Our  project  Is  so  fundamental  that  we 
■tumid  have  anticipated  that  the  many 
pauedo  experts  doing  the  proof  reading 
wouM  miss  the  import  of  this  project  for  the 
puplla  It  was  Intended  to  serve  We  started 
wltb  a  simple  fact,  namely,  that  the  terminal 
■tudants  In  every  school  district  are  woefully 
daficient  In  the  basic  communication  and 
iputaUon  skills.  These  youngsters  have 
•xpoaed  to  English  and  mathematics 
year  and  have  sUll  managed  to  acquire 
a  minimal  facility  with  these  basic  skills. 

Our  second  premise  was  equally  simple. 
that  ezperUse  exists  that  could  be  brought 
to  baar  on  this  problem  Through  a  systems 
approach,  objectives  would  be  defined  and 
materials  developed  that  would  provide  a 
aptotely  new  approach  to  the  teaching  of 


Ouia  'was  oo  Idle  dream.  We  have  seen  what 
LyttOB  Industries  was  able  to  do  in  develop- 
lac  a  ayatams  approach  to  teaching  science 
In  tha  Junior  blgh.  To  state  that  the  objec- 
tlvea  would  be  difficult  to  measure,  that 
procedures  are  not  adequately  stated,  that 
tha  Innovative  aspects  are  questionable.  Is  to 
yoor  ignorance  regarding  the  systems 

to  achieving  a  stated  goal. 
to  aubmlttlng  this  project,  this  Dts- 
titet  apaot  many  man  hours  Ln  researching 


and   developing   this  project.   Ws    ooasulted 

wi'.h  .State  vocAttonal  experts,  who  saw  great 
potentlai  In  this  project.  Ws  met  endlsealy 
with  our  own  IiAPACE  Conunltlee  who  en- 
dorsed this  project  as  something  that  needed 
to  be  done,  and  as  something  that  had  wide 
application  After  all  this,  we  get  a  semi-form 
letter  that  tells  us  we  don*t  know  what  w»  ai« 
doing.  We  have  reactted  a  pretty  sad  state  of 
aflfaln  where  a  project  that  could  help  60% 
of  the  high  school  pupils  on  a  nationwide 
basis   Is   deemed    to   be   "Inapproprtate " 

When  I  look  at  the  approved  projects  here 
In  L<)S  .Angeles  County,  my  blood  bolls.  Our 
project  did  not  contain  Inflated  administra- 
tive salaries  or  exorbitant  clerical  salaries 
nor  did  U  seek  to  set  up  a  self-perpetuating 
empire  I  guess  we  just  haven't  learned  the 
name  of  the  game  yet.  for  we  are  still  plod- 
ding along  trying  Xjo  help  pupils 

This  District  has  benefited  greatly  In  past 
years  through  the  various  sp>eolftl  P^ederal 
programs  When  I  listened  to  people  debate 
the  merits  of  general  versus  categorical  aid. 

I  was  merely  a  passive  listener  Tou,  how- 
ever h.^ve  made  a  convert  of  me  As  of  now  I 
am  firmly  convtr>ced  that  general  aid  Is  the 
only  way  to  go  Only  the  local  Board  and  the 
Irvcal  administration,  with  the  help  of  thetr 
respective  faculties,  can  define  what  needs 
to  be  done  The  multi-bureaucracy  being  de- 
veloped at  both  Slate  and  Federal  levels 
s^ems  destined  to  be  staffed  by  educational 
misfits  that  hive  both  feet  firmly  planted  In 
mid  ilT  With  the  careful  (  ?i  screening  given 
by  '^e»t  various  offices  to  future  applications, 

II  u  doubtful  that  a  project  aimed  at  funda- 
mental problems  or  basic  needs  will  ever  be 
iipproved 

I  am  not  In  the  habit  of  writing  letters 
when  angry  I  purptwefully  deferred  this 
reply  for  two  whole  days  after  receipt  of 
your  letter  to  allow  for  a  lowering  of  both 
blood  pressure  .ind  temperature.  I  find,  how- 
ever that  the  more  I  think  of  this  the  angrier 
I  get  I  feel  s'l  strongly  about  the  manner  in 
which  I  see  Title  III  being  administered  that 
I  am  tending  copies  of  this  to  both  our  State 
and  Federal  elected  representatives  This 
letter  may  not  change  their  views  regarding 
Title  HI.  but  they  will  aX  least  know  that  the 
1300  square  miles  of  geography  known  as 
Antelope  Valley  thinks  we've  been  dealt  a 
low.  low  blow 

Tours  truly. 


Dxstru-t  Superintendent. 


TIIE  NEGATIVE  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr  Whalkn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccoao 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKETR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  in  combating  the 
ills  of  the  poor,  there  are  alternatives  to 
the  mere  expansion  of  present  poverty 
programs. 

I  believe  altematlve.s  are  po.sslble  which 
can  accomplish  the  desired  goals  effec- 
tively and  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
point  in  a  symposium  titled  "A  Discus- 
sion of  Great  Society  Programs,"  spon- 
sored by  the  council  of  graduate  students 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  on  April  5, 
1967  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  share  the  platform  with  Senator 
WALTn  F.  MoKDALi.  of  Minnesota:  Dr. 
John  Keimeth  Oalbralth,  the  Harvard 
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economist  and  former  Ambassador  to 
India,  and  Dr.  Seymour  Llpset,  the  noted 
Harvard  sociologist. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Rxcobo  the  text 
of  my  remarks: 

Th«  GarsT  Socirrr — A  Cmmqm  airo 

ALTDlNATTVa 

1.   INTaODCCTTON 

The  United  States  during  the  past  two  cen- 
turies has  achieved  the  highest  standard  of 
Uving  the  world  has  ever  known.  Despite 
this  fact,  many  Individual  Americans  today 
do  not  share  the  fruiu  of  our  nation's  great 
economic  progress.  Thus  the  problem  of  Im- 
proving the  living  conditions  of  these  under- 
privileged is,  and  has  been,  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  pressing  domestic  Issues. 

Many  economists  define  poverty  as  Income 
per  family  of  $3,000  a  year  or  lees.  In  this 
context,  using  19S4  constant  dollars  as  a 
»tand.utl.  It  Is  evident  that  during  the  past 
eighteen  years  significant  strides  have  been 
made  In  the  struggle  against  deprlvaUon. 
In  1947.  31  percent  of  the  famlUes  in  the 
United  States  had  Incomes  of  lass  than 
S3.000.  By  1964.  only  18  per  cent  of  the 
families  fell  below  this  figure.  ThU  remark- 
able decrease  was  accomplished  through  the 
combined  efforu  of  Industry,  government 
and  private  organizations  pursuing  the  joint 
goals  of  economic  progress  and  the  ellnUna- 
aon  of  poverty,  not  by  massive  employment 
In  the  public  sector  of  the  economy. 

Although  subetanUal  economic  progress 
has  been  made.  It  la  important  to  examine 
crtUcally  the  nature  of  this  progress  and 
the  poverty  "pockets"  which  still  exist.  From 
this  analysis,  several  facts  are  evident. 

First,  the  reduction  rate  of  the  total  per- 
centage of  Americans  Uvlng  In  poverty  has 
slowed  in  recent  years  (only  4  percent  since 
1056). 

Second,  overall  advancement  Is  further 
marred  by  the  finding  that  certain  groups 
of  our  population  have  not  made  any  eco- 
nomic advancement  and.  In  some  cases,  have 
become  even  further  entrenched  In  poverty 
status.  The  number  of  families,  for  Instance, 
with  five  or  more  chllden  who  live  in  poverty 
has  rem.ilned  constant  at  about  11  million. 
The  number  of  poor  households  headed  by 
females  actually  Increased  from  19W  to  1964 

Third,  although  the  total  number  of  poor, 
non-white  hoxiseholds  decUned  by  200.000  be- 
tween 1969  and  19*4.  It  stlU  U  important 
to  note  that  In  1964  almost  48  percent  of  the 
non-white  famlllee  were  t>elow  the  poverty- 
Income  level  of  »3,000. 

What  accounts  for  these  poverty  "pockets' 
In  an  era  of  "plenty"? 

Some  families— through  physical  disability 
or  old  age — never  will  be  able  to  earn  higher 
Incomes.  As  a  matter  of  conscience,  those 
without  physical  earning  power  deserve  a 
minimum  standard  of  living. 

Other  poor  households  have  low  earning 
power  because  their  heads  lack  skills  In 
other  Instances,  existing  skills  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  barriers  of 
prejudice  Women,  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  Mexlc-ui-Amerlcans.  in  particular,  fre- 
quently are  paid  less  than  male  whites  em- 
ployed tn  the  same  occupations. 

Unfortunately,  low  earning  power  Is  not 
the  only  problem  of  the  poor.  Insecurity  and 
dependence  although  less  easily  measured, 
generate  an  apathy  which  becomes  a  major 
obstacle  to  the  acquiring  of  akllla.  This 
apathy  frequently  is  passed  along  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Throughout  our  history,  normal  economic 
progress  has  diminished  the  number  of 
poverty-stricken  household.  However.  It 
seems  likely  that  some  of  tb«  remaining 
poor  may  be  unable  to  extricate  themselves 
without  unusual  assistance.  FamlUea  which 
have  lived  In  our  cities  on  welfare  stnoe  the 
days  of  the  Great  Depreaslon,  or  eren  before. 
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families  that  have  remained  on  subalstenca 
farms  or  on  meager  cash-crc^  tenant  farma 
In  the  South  or  the  Great  Plains,  and  famlllea 
that  have  migrated  to  the  cities  but  failed  to 
get  ahead — these  families  have  not  shared  In 
our  nation's  growing  economic  abundance. 

Many  have  loet  self-Initiative.  Instead. 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  letting 
others  make  decisions  for  them.  Even  more 
dlstreaalng,  these  persons  may  be  too  dis- 
couraged and  apathetic  to  respond  to  the 
rhetoric  of  outsiders. 

Fundamentally,  most  Americans  prefer  a 
wide  range  of  choice  for  Individuals  and  a 
carefully  defined,  limited  role  for  govern- 
ment. Today,  however,  as  In  the  1930's  the 
public  desires  a  faster  social  Improvement 
than  self-help  and  private  Initiative  can 
give.  Again,  as  In  the  Great  Depression,  the 
present  Administration  has  embarked  on  an 
administrative  response  from  Washington. 

II.    THX    CSCAT    SOCIETY    APPROACH 

The  federal  poverty  program,  Initiated  with 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (PLSg- 
453,  August  30,  1964),  was  Intended  to  assist 
In  raising  living  standards  for  the  cotm- 
try's  very  poor.  The  purpose  clause  of  the 
Act  states: 

"The  United  States  can  achieve  Its  full 
economic  and  social  potential  as  a  nation 
only  If  every  Individual  has  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capa- 
bilities and  to  participate  In  the  workings 
of  our  society.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  paradox 
of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  In  this 
nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportu- 
nity to  Uve  in  decency  and  dignity.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen,  supple- 
ment, and  coordinate  efforts  In  furtherance 
of  that  policy." 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  author- 
ized six  major  categories  of  programs:  youth 
programs,  oommunlty  action  programs,  spe- 
cial programs  for  rural  areas,  employment 
and  Investment  incentives,  work-experience 
programs,  and  'VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America ) . 

Combined  with  this  approach  are  state 
and  local  welfare  systems,  a  farm  price  sup- 
port plan  Initiated  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  various  new  programs  either  admin- 
istered from  Washington  or  directed  locally 
under  terms  established  by  Congress  and  en- 
forced by  federal  agencies. 

The  number  of  different  regulations  and 
agencies  involved  almost  defies  comprehen- 
sion. For  example,  a  recent  article  In  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  declared  that  today  no  one 
knows  for  certain  how  nuiny  federal  domes- 
tic programs  actually  exist  today.  Specific 
estimates  range  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  two  hundred  and  thlrty-slx.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not  even  try  to 
count  them,  relying.  Instead,  upon  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Thtu,  the 
Budget  Director,  Charles  Bchultze,  recently 
described  his  plight  when  be  testified  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee.  He  stated  that  In 
1966  and  1966  Congress  passed  21  new  health 
programs,  17  new  educational  programs,  16 
new  economic  development  programs,  12  new 
programs  to  meet  the  problems  of  our  cities, 
4  new  manpower  training  programs,  and  17 
new  resource  development  programs. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  same  sub- 
committee. Secretary  of  Health,  Kducatlon 
and  Welfare,  John  Gardner,  gave  a  frank 
picture  o(  the  Inadequacy  of  the  present 
governmental  apparatus.  He  spoke  In  terms 
of  "good  management"  and  of  gettmg  "100 
cents  on  the  taxpayer's  dollar".  "In  that 
splrtt",  he  oontlnued,  "let's  look  at  our  prob- 
lems candidly.  In  almost  every  domestlo 
program  w«  are  encountering  crises  of  or- 
ganization. Coordination  among  Federal 
agencies  leaves  much  to  be  dealred.  Com- 
munication between  the  varloua  levela  of 
government — federal.  State,  and  local — la 
casual  and  Ineffective.    SUte  and  local  gOT- 


emment  la  in  moat  areaa  seriously  Inade- 
qaate". 

SecraCary  Gardner  Indicated  that  reforms 
In  Uia  federal  ayatem  are  necessary  In  order 
to  attain  better  administration  of  d<xne8tlc 
programa.  "Bat",  he  cautioned,  "we  have 
a  long.  long  way  to  go".  This  observation 
pln-polnta  the  dileinma  confronting  our  na- 
tion today.  Ilie  rational  of  government  ac- 
tion In  the  poverty  problem  stems  from 
the  private  sector's  mabUlty  to  remedy  the 
situation  more  rapidly.  Now  one  of  our 
most  Uni>ortant  federal  officials  properly 
warns  tis  not  to  expect  too  much  of  the  gov- 
ernment, either. 

m.    WXAKNXSSBS  OT  THE  PRESENT  POVERTY 
APPROACHES 

All  of  us,  I  am  certain,  share  the  Admin- 
istration's goal  of  eliminating  poverty.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  a  hopeless  gap  between 
Administration  alms  and  Its  ability  to 
achieve  them. 

Let  me  cite  seven  major  weaknesses  In- 
herent in  the  present  approach.  Pour  of 
these  relate  to  the  adverse  effect  on  the  poor 
themselves.  The  other  three  represent  gen- 
eral program  defects. 

First,  the  present  approach  restricts  the 
individual's  freedom  of  choice,  thus  provid- 
ing the  po<M-  •with  the  wrong  incentives.  For 
instance,  when  a  person  on  welfare  tries  to 
Improve  his  situation  by  accepting  a  part- 
time  or  seasonal  Job,  his  benefits  are  reduced 
by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  pay  he 
recelv«.  This,  In  effect.  Is  a  one  hundred  per 
cent  marginal  tax  rate.  Thus,  the  welfare 
recipient  gains  nothing  by  trying  to  work. 

Similarly,  the  "means  tests,"  commonly 
Imposed  throughout  the  United  States,  dis- 
courages savings  on  the  part  of  a  person 
who,  upon  securing  temporary  employment. 
leaves  the  welfare  roles.  If  he  loses  his  Job — 
and  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
least  skilled  are  the  first  to  be  dismissed  in  a 
recession — ^he  must  dissipate  most  of  his 
savings  before  he  Is  eligible  for  further  wel- 
fare assistance.  Thus,  he  gained  nothing  by 
trying  to  save. 

Even  worse,  the  family  tmlt,  the  very  basis 
of  our  society.  Is  undermined  by  the  so-called 
"man  m  the  house"  provision  of  our  federal 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children  program.  Be- 
cause of  this  requirement,  an  unskilled  fath- 
er often  can  best  provide  for  his  youngsters 
by  deserting  them. 

StlU  another  perverse  incentive  Is  found  In 
the  approach  to  poverty  by  public  housing 
authorities.  'When  an  individual  receives  a 
pay  raise,  his  family  no  longer  Is  eligible  for 
public  housing.  However,  this  salary  Increase 
may  be  more  than  offset  by  the  higher  rents 
paid  to  owners  of  private  housing  units.  Con- 
sequently, u")""*  he  can  secure  an  enormous 
pay  boost^ — large  enough  to  compensate  him 
for  higher  private  rents — the  poor  person  Is 
wiser  if  he  seeks  no  raise  at  all. 

From  the  foregc^ng.  It  Is  evident  that,  un- 
der the  present  system,  the  low-Income  per- 
son Is  discouraged  from  trying  to  work,  from 
trymg  to  aaTe,  from  trying  to  support  his 
family,  and  from  trying  to  obtain  a  better 
Job. 

Second,  the  present  approach  to  poverty 
la  limited  In  its  coverage.  Professor  James 
TDbln,  who  waa  on  the  Council  of  Economic 
AdTlaera  when  the  War  <»  Poverty  was  de- 
Tlaed,  recently  deacrlbed  the  "bewUderlng 
variety  of  welfare  and  social  Insurance  pro- 
grams". He  stated  flatly:  ".  .  .  half  of  the 
poor  benefit  from  none  of  these;  and  most 
of  the  public  money  spent  to  supplement 
peraonal  inoomea  goea  to  famiUes  above 
the  poverty  Une". 

Another  aoberlng  observation  was  con- 
veyed by  the  noted  economist,  Eli  Glnz- 
berg.  He  estimated  that  Federal  poverty  pro- 
grama In  1860  reached  only  one  In  ten  of  the 
poor. 

Third,  'under  preeent  procedures,  the  bene- 
ficiary la  peraonally  dependent  on  local  offi- 
cials.   In  most  programs,  the  burden  of  proof 


is  upon  the  applicant.  The  deserted  mother 
must  prove  that  her  children's  father  has 
left  home  for  good.  The  welfare  recipient 
must  prove  that  he  falls  the  means  test.  This 
puts  the  fate  of  the  poor  person  In  the  hands 
of  specific  people  against  whom  there  Is  lit- 
tle recourse,  little  right  of  appeal.  The 
psychological  effects  created  by  this,  per- 
sonal dei>endency  are  adverse,  to  say  the 
least. 

Fourth,  because  of  this  administrative  ap- 
proach, uncertainty  exists.  A  program  may 
be  ui^ertaken,  raise  the  hopes  of  the  apa- 
thetic, and  then  be  cut  off  without  recourse. 
This  recently  occurred  in  my  hometown  of 
Dayton  (Ohio) .  Last  month,  four  community 
action  programs,  established  In  1966,  were 
declared  "low-priority"  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  phasing-out  of 
these  locally-initiated  projects  has  dashed 
the  aspirations  of  those  whom  they  were  de- 
signed to  help.  It  will  be  difficult  to  start 
again  at  some  later  date  in  a  poverty-strick- 
en neighborhood  which  has  experienced  this 
kind  of  discouragement. 

These  last  two  problems — dependence  and 
uncertainty — are  not  personal  or  partisan. 
They  are  Inherent  in  the  administrative  ap- 
proach to  poverty.  To  avoid  these  evils,  we 
will  need  a  new  approach,  not  Just  new  peo- 
ple in  charge. 

Fifth,  as  pointed  out  by  Michael  D.  Reagan, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Riverside),  structural 
approaches  take  longer  to  eUmlnate  the 
causes  of  poverty.  Thus,  as  Professor  Reagan 
states:  "The  full  benefit  of  Project  Head 
Start  .  .  .  'Will  not  be  reaped  untU  the  chil- 
dren onroUed  In  1966  finish  high  school  in 
1978".  Professor  Reagan  concludes  by 
stating:  "It  Is  now  evident  that  our  greatest 
Immediate  need  Is  a  way  to  provide  addi- 
tional Income  quickly,  both  as  a  goal  In 
Itself  and  as  a  way  of  enabling  the  families 
of  the  poor  to  provide  an  atmoephere  con- 
ducive to  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
aimed  at  helping  their  children". 

A  sixth  difficulty  with  our  current  gov- 
ernmental approach  to  the  problems  of 
poverty  is  Its  uneven  applicability  tn  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  country.  In  this  connec- 
tion, two  basic  weaknesses  are  evident.  (A) 
The  present  system  relies  on  the  depressed 
and  under-developed  areas  of  the  country  to 
support  our  rural  poor.  (B)  Even  when  state 
efforts  are  largely  financed  through  federal 
fimds,  wide  differences  exist  throughout  the 
fifty  states.  For  example,  the  federal  pro- 
gram for  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren allows  the  states  to  determine  both  local 
need  and  what  percentage  of  that  need  Is 
to  be  met  through  welfare  payments.  In 
1961,  according  to  a  study  cited  by  Professor 
Tobln,  a  five-state  region  extending  from 
Kentucky  to  Mississippi  estimated  need  at 
only  eighty  percent  of  the  need  figure  estab- 
lished by  states  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region.  Then  these  five  southern  states  sup- 
plied funds  in  an  amount  which  met  only 
sixty  percent  of  the  computed  need  stand- 
ard. Since  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  met 
their  goals,  dependent  children  in  the  afore- 
mentioned five  southern  states  were  re- 
ceiving lees  than  half  as  such  as  American 
youngsters  In  another  region. 

This,  In  turn,  instigates  another  set  of 
perverse  Incentives.  The  most  energetic  peo- 
ple In  the  poorer  regions  of  our  nation  tend 
to  migrate  to  cities  In  the  North  and  East  to 
obtain  better  paying  Jobs.  Those  transients 
whose  BkUls  fall  to  meet  the  reqtUrements 
of  Industry,  then  have  two  choices.  They 
either  can  remain  In  the  metropolis,  or  they 
can  return  home.  Since  urban  communities 
provide  higher  levels  of  welfare  payments, 
the  former  alternative  inevitably  is  selected. 
Low  Income  families,  therefore,  tend  to  con- 
gregate in  metropolitan  centers. 

This  Immobility  pattern  elevates  per 
capita  welfare  costs.  Support  of  low-Income 
families    residing    in    urban    areas    Involves 
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higher  rent  payments,  greater  food  costs. 
and  more  costly  service  expenditures 

Seventh,  an  administrative  res[>onse  to 
poTerty  tends  to  perpetuate  programs  be- 
yond an  appropriate  terminal  date  Tlirough- 
out  the  United  States  there  are  many  well- 
intentioned  anti-poverty  officials  whose 
salaries  exceed  those  of  local  mayors  and 
appointed  city  and  state  administrators 
Their  pay,  in  most  instances,  Is  greater  than 
that  received  when  employed  In  the  private 
•ector  of  the  economy  In  fact,  the  Office 
of  Bconomlc  Opportunity  has  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  executives  with  salaries  over  $10.- 

000  annually  than  any  similar  federal 
agency. 

No  one  w&nte  to  lose  the  beet  Job  he  ever 
had.  Consequently,  u  Is  hard  to  conceive 
that  this  bureaucracy  would  disband  auto- 
matloaUy  If,  for  instance,  all  households  at- 
tained a  three  thousand  dollar  annual  income 
level.  In  view  of  this,  might  it  not  be  safer, 
faster,  and  even  less  costly  to  establish  a 
system  which  would  bypass  this  bureaucracy 
and  assist  the  poor  directly'' 

On  July  30.  19«e.  the  highly-respected 
Uhriatian  Science  Monttor  made  this  evalu- 
ation of  the  "War  on  Poverty": 

"In  Its  first  year  and  a  half  of  chasing 
after  cures  for  poverty,  the  administrations 
'economic  opportunity'  program  has  come  up 
practically  empty-handed  Most  of   the 

approaches  have  little  of  substance  to  show 
for  the  $3.5  billion  effort  This  Is  especially 
true  of  the  community-action  programs. 
which  require  a  tenuous  cooperation  among 
many  groups  at  the  community  level" 

This  failure  can  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  seven  prevlously-cited  weaknesses  in  our 
current  programs  designed  to  bridge  the 
poverty  gap. 

IV.    WHAT  A«I  POSmvi  ALTXHNATrVlS 

Action  against  poverty  is  a  worthwhile 
national  endeavor.  Structural  programs  of 
proven  efllcacy.  such  as  Head  Start,  should 
be  strengthened.  Ineffective  and  marginal 
programs  should  be  abandoned  or  overhauled 

Further.  President  Johnson  stated  In  his 
February  38.  1967  Message  on  Education  and 
Health:  we  should  continue  to  "provide 
equaUty  of  educational  opportunity  to  all 
Americans — to  give  every  child  education  of 
the  highest  quality,  no  matter  bow  poor  his 
family,  how  great  his  handicap,  what  color 
his  akin,  or  where  he  lives'  Likewise  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  and  housing  must  be 
eliminated  if  the  poverty  cycle  Is  tu  be 
broken. 

However,  expanding  federal  expenditures 
to  erect  a  new  bureaucracy  to  determine  how 
further  benefits  should  be  distributed  to  the 
poor  Doerely  will  compound  presently  exist- 
ing srror*.  Further,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
administrative  approach,  which  breeds 
among  the  poor  dependency  and  insecurity. 
Is  morally  wrong 

Instead,  It  is  my  conclusion  that  the  Nega- 
tive Income  Tax  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive means  by  which  the  federal  government 
can  conunlt  further  resources  In  the  battle 
against  poverty. 

My  proposal  Is  simple  and  direct  In  the 
last  few  years,  millions  of  our  citizens  have 
benefitted  from  reductions  in  federal  Income 
tax  rates.  The  only  Americans  who  have  not 
directly  from  tax  reductions  have 
the  poor — thoee  who  pay  little  or  no 
tnoofne  tax.  Instecul  of  increasing  federal 
spending  for  the  indirect  beneQt  of  the  poor. 

1  propose  that  they  be  helped  directly  by  a, 
return  of  federal  revenues 


V.    WKAT    IS    A    NSCArrVS    INCOMC    TAX^ 

How  would  a  Negative  Income  Tax  work? 
It  would  return  federal  revenue  directly  to 
the  poor  and  give  them  the  same  right  to 
spend  for  their  own  good  that  earlier  tax 
cuts  gave  to  American  taxpayers.  Under  our 
present  tax  structure,  a  deduction  of  .iix 
hundred  dollars  is  allowed  each  member  of 
the      family.      Additional      deductions      are 


granted  for  old  age,  disability,  and  for  cer- 
tiiln  medical  expenses  The  taxpayer  then 
relates  his  deductions  to  his  groea  Income 
If  this  Income  Is  greater  than  permissible 
deductions,  he  pays  a  tax  on  the  net  amount. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  family's  Income 
Is  less  than  Its  total  of  allowable  deductions. 
In  these  circumstances  no  tax  Is  paid  Under 
a  Negative  Income  Tax  system,  that  family 
would  receive  from  the  federal  government  a 
percentage  of  the  amount  by  which  Income 
Is  exceeded  by  total  deductions 

The  specific  Negative  Income  Tax  plan 
which  I  would  like  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration w;u!  developed  by  the  Rlpon  So- 
ciety a  Republican  research  and  policy  or- 
ganization with  chapters  acri)ss  the  coun- 
try Under  the  provisions  uf  the  Rlpon  pro- 
posal a  family  of  four  would  receive  some 
degree  of  assistance  If  Its  total  Income 
anjounted    to   $5  500.   or   less,   per   year 

Let's  give  a  specific  Illustration  Assume  a 
family  of  four  received  a  pre-tax  income  of 
$2  500  In  a  given  year  This  family  would  re- 
ceive monthly  payments  equivalent  to  half 
the  defl'-lency  existing  between  its  $2,500 
income  and  the  break-off  point  of  $5,500 
One-half  of  this  $3  000  difference  Is.  of 
course  $1  500  a  year  3<j  after  a  Negative 
Income  Tax  rebate,  this  family  s  Income 
would  tt)tal  $4,000  a  year— $2,500  plus  the 
$1  500  received  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department 

Now  let  us  siipp<J8e  that  the  head  of  this 
family  received  a  ten  dollar  per  week  pay 
raise  This  would  elevate  total  family  Income 
to  $3  020  a  year  The  difference  between  this 
sum  and  $5  500  Is  $2  480  The  family's  tax 
refund — one-half  of  this  differential  — would 
be  $1  240  This  rebate  when  added  to  earned 
income  of  $3  020  means  a  total  family  in- 
come of  $4  260  This  approach  thus  pro- 
vides an  earning  incentive  lacking  In  present 
welfare  plans 

As  Just  outlined,  the  Negative  Income  Tax 
plan  would  ojst  $11  billion  a  year  There 
would  be  $1  billion  less  taxes  collected  and 
$10  billion  paid  out  directly 

I  estimate  that  the  budget  deficit  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  will  be  between  $17  billion 
and  $20  bllUon  Thus.  It  Is  not  practical  at 
this  time  to  think  In  terms  of  expanding 
this  deficit  by  an  additional  $11  billion  How. 
ever,  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  Negatve  In- 
come Tax  system  Is  that  It  permits  gradual 
Implementation 

Thp.-efore.  it  could  be  Initiated  thl.s  year  at 
a  c  ist  of  $2  billion  on  the  basis  of  the  gov- 
ernment meeting  one-tenth,  rather  than 
one-haJf.  of  each  fajiillys  Income  deficiency 
As  the  weaknesses  of  the  program  were  ob- 
served and  eliminated  the  percent  could  be 
Increased  Finally  upon  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities In  Vietnam,  the  maximum  50  percent 
level  could  be  Invoked  The  $11  billion  an- 
nuaJly  which  this  would  involve,  would  still 
t>e  less  than  one-half  that  ajnount  now  allo- 
cated to  our  military  effort  In  'Vietnam 

VI      ADVANTAGES    or    THE     NECATIVS    INCOME    TAX 

I  would  expect  eight  major  benefits  to 
accrue  from  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  a 
Negative  Income  Tax  plan  First  there  would 
be  full  coverage  All  of  those  In  the  poverty 
category  would  benefit  not  Just  the  few 
There  would  be  no  leakage  to  those  farmers 
or  senior  citl/ens  In  the  high-Income 
brackets  Pcor  rural  fiunlllea  would  benefit 
as  much  as  poor  urban  ones  In  short,  the 
unorganized  poor  would  be  helped  as  much 
as  the  organized 

Second  the  dependence  of  the  p<xir  on 
case  workers  and  ither  government  officials 
would  be  greatly  reduced  The  psychological 
boost  should  be  tremendous  By  freeing  the 
po<jr  from  a  sense  that  their  lives  are  ruled  by 
others  against  whom  there  Is  no  appeal,  we 
begin  to  make  headway  against  the  apathy 
wiilch  tends  to  keep  people  pixir 

Third  the  Insecurity  to  which  I  referred 
In  connection  with  the  DByt<in  poverty  pro- 
grams  would   also   be  eliminated       No  Con- 


gressional dispute,  administrative  decree,  or 
Presidential  budget-cutting  would  threaten 
people  benefitting  from  a  Negative  Income 
Tax. 

Fourth,  individual  and  fanUly  incentives 
would  improve  immediately.  The  per- 
verseness  inherent  in  present  welfare  pro- 
grams would  be  minimized.  Under  a  Nega. 
tlve  Income  Tax  system  a  person  about  to 
take  a  Job  would  know  be  could  keep  half 
of  his  earnings,  Instead  of  losing  them  all  as 
formerly 

Fifth,  Instead  of  promoting  a  bureaucracy 
with  an  open-ended  vested  interest,  the 
Negative  Income  Tax  would  be  self-liquidat- 
ing As  the  poor  acquire  skills  and  Increased 
earning  capacity,  their  negative  taxes  would 
decline 

Sixth,  the  Negative  Income  Tax  would 
pmmote  geographical  balance,  thus  allevi- 
ating the  regional  disparities  which  exist 
under  present  welfare  programs.  Those  re- 
ceiving Negative  Income  Tax  refunds  could 
move  anywhere  In  the  country  for  work  or 
retirement.  Unsuccessful  migrants  to  our 
major  cities  could  return  home  without  be- 
ing penalized  by  reduced  welfare  benefits. 
The  purchasing  power  thus  generated  In  the 
nation's  distressed  areas  would  attract  busi- 
ness Investment  and  create  additional  Jobs. 

Seventh,  the  Negative  Income  Tax  would 
promote  a  more  balanced  federal  system.  As 
state  and  local  governments  adjust  to  the 
new  tax,  they  can  shift  their  general  welfare 
spending  to  those  areas  of  greatest  need  The 
principal  advantage  arising  from  this  lies  In 
the  fact  that  needs  peculiar  to  a  locality  nor- 
mally are  most  quickly  spotted  and  most 
efficiently  corrected   by  local   authorities. 

Eighth,  the  Negative  Income  Tax  will  pro- 
mote a  better  market  economy  As  an  econ- 
omist and  as  a  Republican.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  market  economy  is  vital  to  a  healthy 
democracy  It  disperses  spending  power,  de- 
centralizes decision-making,  and  gives  the 
Individual  a  wide  range  of  choices.  As  stated 
In  the  forthcoming  April  1967.  issue  of  Tfie 
Rtpon.  Forum  "The  experience  of  buying 
freely  In  a  money  economy  Is  an  Important 
factor  In  developing  the  self-reliance  and 
confidence  that  many  poor  people  lack  The 
Republican  Party  has  long  recognized  the 
role  the  free  market  can  play  In  enriching 
people's  lives  and  efficiently  satisfying  their 
needs  Must  the  poor — Just  because  they  are 
poor-  be  excluded  frc>m  this  part  of  Amer- 
ican life''". 

VII     ANSWrn-S    TO    ARGUMENTS    AGAINST   THE 
NEGATIVE     INCOME     TAX 

Despite  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  Neg- 
ative Income  Tax.  some  still  express  doubts 
regarding  Its  efficacy  I  shall  consider  two  of 
the   most  frequently   heard   objections. 

First,  some  are  afraid  that  the  recipients 
of  Negative  Income  Tax  rebates  will  lose 
the  incentive  to  work  A  respected  House 
Republican  colleague  of  mine  stated  last 
December     "  It  would  break  the  link  t)e- 

tween  Income  and  work  It  would  perpetuate 
welfare  as  a  way  of  life".  Unfortunately,  the 
link  between  Income  and  work  has  long  since 
been  broken  for  welfare  recipients.  As  Il- 
lustrated previously,  these  people  have  been 
living  in  a  one  hundred  percent  tax  bracket 
for  years,  sometimes  for  generations  Under  a 
Negative  Income  Tax  system,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  keep  at  least  one-half  of  their 
additional  earnings,  thus,  in  effect,  placing 
them  In  a  fifty  percent  tax  bracket.  This,  it 
would  seem  to  me.  would  effectively  estab- 
lt.nh   a   link   between   Income   and   work. 

The  successful  functioning  of  the  capital- 
istic system  already  has  tended  to  reduce  the 
Income-work  link  This  has  been  accom- 
plished through  capital  accumulation  by 
one  generation  and  subsequent  capital  trans- 
fer to  an  ensuing  generation.  Let  me  illus- 
trate I  have  four  sons.  They  have  never 
done  a  lick  of  work  in  their  lives.  This  is 
understandable,  for  they  range  in  age  from 
eighteen    months    to   seven    years    Yet,   this 
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year,  thanks  to  stock  gifts  (ram  genaroui 
grandparents,  these  four  youngsters  will  !•• 
ceive  sufficient  Income  to  necessitate  their 
paying  an  income  tax. 

Professor  Michael  D.  Reagan  cites  one 
other  piece  of  evidence  In  refutation  to  the 
"welfare  as  a  way  of  life"  argument.  Ac- 
cording to  Profeaeor  Reagan:  "General  re- 
lief roles  correlate  with  the  state  of  the 
economy.  In  other  words,  as  more  Jobs  be- 
come available,  i>eople  get  themselves  off 
relief.  These  rolls,  which  peaked  at  &2&,000 
in  the  1961  recession,  are  now  below  300,000. 
The  American  wants  to  earn  an  Income  when 
he  can,  I  conclude,  and  we  overrate  the 
necessity  of  starvation  as  to  a  goad  to  work". 

Second,  some  Individuals  worry  about  the 
possibility  of  equalizing  everyone's  Inconxe 
through  the  device  of  a  Negative  Income  Tax. 
Tills  already  Is  possible  under  present  fed- 
eral aututes.  If  the  Congress  wished,  it 
could  raise  the  higher  income  tax  brackets  to 
one  hundred  percent.  Tet  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. Americans  want  to  get  ahead.  They  do 
not  want  tax  rates  so  high  as  to  stifle  Indi- 
vidual Incentive.  They  want  their  children  to 
get  ahead. 

For  all  of  the  talk  about  "soak  the  rich," 
the  dramatic  Increase  In  income  tax  rates 
occurred  during  World  War  n,  not  la.  the 
Depression.  The  Negative  Income  Tax, 
therefore,  is  no  more  dangerous  than  the 
graduated  federal  income  tax  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  1913. 

vm.  coKci-trsioN 

In  closing,  let  me  re-emphaslze  one  basic 
aspect  of  the  Negative  Income  Tax,  Some 
say  It  would  be  revolutionary.  Actually,  it  is 
graduallstlc.  Implementation  by  the  federal 
government  can  be  gradual,  starting  with  a 
low  minimum  Income  level  and  a  high  tax 
rate.  Then,  year  by  year,  the  minimum  in- 
come level  and  tax  rate  could  be  adjusted 
in  response  to  the  results  produced. 

Concurrently,  the  response  of  the  poor 
will  be  gradual — a  step  by  step  process  of 
self-advanoement.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  sound  and  sensible  way  to  attack  one  of 
the  nation's  most  serious  problems. 


AN  18TH  DISTRICT  POLL. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  the  results  of  a  congressional 
questionnaire  of  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois?  I 

There  was  no  objection. ' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  report  today  that  we  have  had  an 
excellent  response  to  our  questionnaire 
clnnilated  throughout  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois. 

We  have  tabulated  the  first  20,000  re- 
turns and  it  shows  that  the  people  in  my 
district  are  taking  a  realistic  look  at 
the  war.  the  National  Oovemment  and 
the  problems  close  to  home.  The  poll 
indicates  that  people  are  tired  of  big 
spending,  big  government,  and  Big 
Brother  in  Washlngt(»i. 

Ttiey  want  the  war  won;  taxes  cut, 
not  raised;  and  Federal  spending 
trimmed  to  a  sensible  level. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  summary  of  oar  questionnaire  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
StTMiiABT  or  18tr  Comokosiohal  DmmxcT 
Qpsaiiuiwraaut,  \9tn 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Administration's 
handling  of  the  Viet  Mam  war? 


Percent 
Tes    («380) 81.6 

Ko  (ia,aao) 816 

Mo  aiHwer  <  1.410) 7.0 

a.  Would  you  Bgree  to  a  Korean-type  set- 
tlament  ot  the  Viet  Mam  war  at  the  17th 
parallel  (line  established  at  1954  Geneva 
Conference  dividing  North  and  South  Viet 
Nam? 

Percent 

Tea    (12,000) «0.  0 

No    (8,100) 30.5 

No  answer  (1,900) fl-5 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  8%  stirtax  on  your  in- 
come tax  as  proposed  by  President  Johnson 
to  provide  an  additional  $5  billion  for  the 
war  effort? 

Percent 

Yes    (2.030) 10  0 

No    (17.220) 86.0 

No  answer   (780) 40 

4.  Would  you  rather  cut  back  domestic 
spending  $6  billion  regardless  of  how  popular 
or  worthwhile  the  programs? 

Percent 

Yes    (14,000). 70.0 

No    (4,680) 23.0 

No  answer  (1,420) 7.0 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  20%  averaige  Increase  In 
Social  Security  benefits  with  an  accompany- 
ing Increase  in  payroll  taxes? 

Percent 

Yes    (6,310) 26.5 

No    (13,790) 69.0 

Wo  answer  (900) ■♦•  6 

8.  Should  Medicare  benefits  be  extended 
to  disabled  persons  under  65? 

Percent 

Yes   (8,880)- ■ia-s 

No   (10^)00) BO.O 

No  answer  (1.320) 6.5 

7.  Do  you  favor  bussing  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance  In  our  schools? 

Percent 

Yes    (1.460) - 7.0 

No   (17.730) 89- 0 

No  answer  (820) 4.0 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Open  Housing 

law  which  also  guarantees  the  individual  the 

right  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  sees 

fit? 

Percent 

Tee    (15,540) 78.0 

Ho   (S,4S0) 17.0 

No  answer  (1,030) 5.0 

9.  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  with  Rus- 
sia and  the  Communist  Bloc  countries,  as 
recommended  by  the  President? 

Percent 

Yes    (8J>60)- — 35.0 

No   (11,780) 59.0 

No  answer  (1.270) 8.0 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  continuation  of  the 
present  tann  program  with  respect  to  iHlce 
supports,  acreage  aUotment  and  marketing 
qttotaa  on  a  Umited  number  at  crops? 

Percent 

Tee    (4.6*))- 22  » 

Ko   (18,380) 87.0 

Mo  answer  (2.100) 10.6 

11.  Do  you  favor  reducing  the  voting  age 
to  18? 

Percent 

Tea    (8.700) 33.5 

Mo   (12.600) 83.0 

Mo  answer  (710) 3. 5 

12.  Who  Is  yotir  choice  for  President  in 

10887 

Percent 

Nixon    (4.000) 24.8 

Bomney  (2,070) 10. 3 

P«-cy    (1.210) 8.1 

Johnson   (040) 4.7 

Reagan   (830) 4.2 

Robert  Kennedy  (480) - —    2  6 


Percent 
Not  Robert  Kennedy  or  Lyndon  John- 
son   (420) 2.1 

Any  Republican   (430) 2.1 

Ooldwater    (419) 2.1 

Wallace     (244) 1.2 

Rockefeller  (198) 1.0 


.9 
.8 
,6 
,5 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 

Others   (602) ^^ 3.0 

Undecided   (6,350) 31.7 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Administration's 
handling  of  the  Vietnam  war? 
(In  peroent] 


Michel   (192). 

Any   Democrat    (163). 

Hatfield    (118) 

Lodge  (106) 

Dlrksen   (90) 

Scranton  (42) 

Ted   Kennedy    (42)... 

Humphrey    (34) 

McNamara    (32) 

Kerner  (18) 

Morton    (12) 

Ford  (10). 


Oooupation 

Yes 

No 

No  answer 

Griuid  total 

3LS 

61.  S 

7 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

Businessman _. 

32.0 
38.0 
33.0 
37.0 
17.0 
28.0 
21.0 

sao 

63.0 
57.0 
64.0 
57.0 
74.0 
61.0 
67.0 
53.0 

5 
5 
3 

Professional 

6 

Farmer    .. 

0 

HousewUe      

10 

Retired.     — 

10 

Other                  

17 

2.  Would  you  agree  to  a  Korean-type  settle- 
ment of  the  Viet  Nam  war  at  the  17tb  parallel 
(line  established  at  1954  Geneva  Conference 
dividing  North  and  South  Viet  Nam? 


(In  percent] 

Occupation 

Yee 

No 

No  answer 

Grand  toUl.- 

60 

30.6 

8.5 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

&6 
66 
61 
64 
50 
IB 
65 
SO 

86.0 
20.0 
33.0 
31.0 

aeo 

29.0 
23.0 

31.0 

6.0 
SO 
b.0 

Professional-    .   

5.0 

16  0 

HoascwUe    — —  --- 

T2.0 

Retired     

22.0 

Other                    

19.0 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  6%  surtax  on  yotir  In- 
come tax  as  proposed  by  President  Johnson 
to  provide  an  additional  >5  billion  for  the 
war  effort? 

[In  percent] 


Occupstion 


Yes 


No 


Grand  total . 

Hourly  employee. - 
Salaried  employee. 

Businessman 

Professional 

Fsrroer - 

nousewife 

Retired 

Other  


10 


86 


No 


g 

9 
12 
11 
10 
10 
12 
11 


88 

80  , 

84 

85 

85 

85 

78 

82 


4.  Would   you   rather   cut  back  domestic 
spending  $5  billion  regardless  of  how  popular 
or  worthwhile  the  programs? 
(In  percent] 


Occupation 

Yes 

No 

No 

SDSWtf 

Grand  total 

70 

23 

7 

66 
73 
74 
68 
T6 

m 
n 

m 

29 
21 
U 
2S 
U 
31 
17 
S2 

5 

Balftrted  einpioTW — - 

BualnflflcnaiL -...». \ 

Professional-           _-..—_- 

6 

8 
7 

6 

11 

Retired 

Ottier               

11 
9 
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5.  Do  you  favor  a  20 '^^  average  Increase  In 
SocUl  Secvirtty  benefits  wttb  ui  accompany- 
ing Increase  in  payroll  taxes'' 

lln  peri-entl 


Occupation 

Y«« 

No 

No 
answer 

Oraod  toul 

28.  S 

80 

4.1 

Hourly  emptoyM 

Satvted  employee 

Bustnnsman       

28.  0 
23.0 
22.0 
24.0 
U  0 
34.0 
61.  0 
30.0 

87 
75 
78 
80 
84 
«8 
42 
S6 

4.0 

2  0 

3  ij 

Pro«w«looal 

7  0 

Farmer        

.1  0 

Housewife......... 

R.0 

Retired 

7  0 

Other         

S  0 

6.  Should  Medicare  benefits  be  extended  to 
disabled  persons  under  067 

fin  percent) 


OccupatloQ 

Yes 

No 

No  answer 

Orand  total       

43.S 

80 

8.5 

Hourly  employee            

M.  0 
42.0 
42.0 
36.0 
l&O 
tS.0 
54.0 
S3.0 

46 
63 
82 
6« 
64 

n 

38 
41 

4.0 

Salarie'l  employee 

BuAinMeman       

6.0 
&0 

Pro'ftffiii^nal 

8.0 

Farmer    

&0 

HouaewllB 

12.0 

Retired 

8.0 

Other 

6.U 

7.  Do  you  favor  bussing  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  our  schools? 


In  ixT'vntl 

OecupaluD 

Y« 

No 

No  answer 

Grand  tottil 

7 

88 

4 

Hourly  employee 

Salarfed  employee 

Bustnessraaii         

8 
5 

7 
10 
8 

7 

7 

U 

01 
83 
88 

87 
88 
80 
86 
81 

3 

5 

Protaalonal 

3 

Farmer    

HonwwUs 

Retired       

Other                    

4 

H 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Open  Housing 
law  which  also  guarantees  the  Individual  the 
light  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  sees  At? 


(In  percent] 

Oecapatlon 

Yes 

No 

No  answer 

Grand  total 

78 

17 

5 

Hourly  employee 

80 
80 
71 
77 
77 
78 
78 
7« 

IS 
17 
23 
17 
18 
16 
17 
17 

4 

Baiaried  employee 

PnsiivnBnan 

3 

Pn>*mi^5niai 

g 

Farmer.     

Housewife 

1 

Retired. 

•J 

Other 

7 

9.  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  with 
Russia  and  the  Communist  Bloc  countries, 
as  recommended  by  the  President? 


lln  percent) 


Oceupatwo 

Yea 

No 

No  answer 

Oraod  total 

36 

SB 

8 

Hourly  employee 

Salaried  employee 

Buslneaimaa 

31 
44 
87 

a 

30 
22 
30 
36 

64 
S2 
66 
6> 

« 

73 

80 
S« 

S 
4 

Protaotooal 

Farmer    

Hocaewtfe 

f, 

Reti-ed    

Other     

^ 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  continuation  of  the 
preaent  farm  program  with  respect  to  price 
supports,  acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quotas  on  a  limited  number  of  cixipa? 


In  percent) 


Occupation 

Ye. 

No 

No  answer 

Grand  total 

23.5 

87 

las 

Hwjrly  employee 

S4iiiine<l  eriiployw. 

Hosineasmaji   

28.0 
23.0 
18.0 
23.0 
38.0 
2S.0 
13.0 
23.0 

84 
88 
70 
88 
87 
82 
75 
81 

lao 

8.0 
11.0 

Protessiou&l ...—..,... 

Knfiiier    .. 

Hou.«wtlB .......... 

lao 

6.0 
16.0 

Retired 

12.0 

Other 

16.0 

11    Do  you  favor  reducing  the  voting  age 
to   IS"" 


I  Id  percent) 


Occupattoo 

Y« 

No 

No  answer 

Grand  total      

33  6 

83 

8.6 

Hourly  employee      

Salaried  employee 

Kusmtssman 

38.0 
32.0 
32.0 
32  0 
31  0 
34.0 
32.0 
38.0 

58 
68 
84 
06 
64 
W 
64 
56 

3.0 
20 
4.0 
3  0 

farmer 

5.0 

Housewife . 

7  0 

Retired ....._.„... 

Other 

4  0 
4  0 

less    AND    ISST    POtX    EKat7I.T8    COMPAXXD 

2  Would  you  agree  to  a  Korean-type  setUe- 
ment  of  the  war  at  the  17th  parallel  (line 
eetabUshed  at  ly54  Geneva  Conference  dl- 
vldliijf  N'jrth  and  South  Viet  Nam»? 

[In  percent] 

1966  1967 

Yes 57  60  0 

No 38  30  5 

No   answer 7  9  5 

9  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  with  Rus- 
sia and  the  Communist  bloc  countrtes.  as 
recommended  by  the  President? 

I  In  percent) 

196«  1997 

Yea    .28  .35 

No    87  69 

No   answer 5  fl 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    JAMES    A. 
ROE 

The  SPELAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr  Delaniy]  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  rise  today 
to  ]?ay  my  respects  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  our  distinguished  former  Mem- 
bers who  served  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  the  Honorable 
James  A  Roe,  of  IHushlng,  Queens 
County,  N  Y .  who  died  April  22. 

Jim  was  a  man  of  many  talents:  a 
top  athlete,  who  played  seml-professlonal 
baseball,  a  successful  businessman,  an 
active  and  astute  political  leader,  and 
a  distinguished  soldier  In  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  In  World  War 
I  he  was  an  outstanding  pilot  with  the 
Army  Signal  Corps,  and  volunteered  In 
World  War  II  to  serve  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  Because  of  his  experience  in 
our  two  World  Wars,  Jim  was  In  a  posi- 
tion to  share  liberally  his  deep  knowl- 
edge of  military  problems  with  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, where  he  served  with  distinction. 
However,  he  was  probably  better  known 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Queens  County,  a  position  to  which  he 


so  successfully  devoted  his  unparalleled 
leadership  talents  for  17  years. 

He  was  a  leading  and  Influential  citi- 
zen, not  only  in  his  native  towi)  of 
Flushing,  but  also  in  Queens  County*  and 
the  Bute  of  New  York.  He  led  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  with  foresight  and  distinc- 
tion, and  was  sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  political  leader  of  the  old  school. 
Everyone  who  knew  him  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  his  deep  sense  of  honesty. 
He  was  a  true  friend. 

And  Jim  Roe  had  thousands  of  friends. 
I  am  sure  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  can  recall  the  famous 
Roe  Clambakes,  where  he  wtis  host  an- 
nually to  several  thousands  of  people  at 
the  local  Queens  County  racetracks  and 
later  at  his  gracious  Westmoreland 
Farms  estate  on  Shelter  Island. 

Jim  always  fought  hard  to  win,  but 
he  always  fought  fairly.  While  watch- 
ing him  play  baseball  on  one  occasion. 
I  was  amazed  to  see  a  man  of  his  years 
race  hard  from  his  position  at  shortstop 
to  field  a  flyball  some  distance  out  in 
left  field.  He  then  turned  to  upbraid 
his  younger  teammate  in  left  field  who 
had  not  thought  it  worth  the  effort  to 
chase  the  ball. 

Although  eminently  successful  in  poli- 
tics, it  always  remained  an  avocation 
with  him,  as  he  concentrated  the  major 
portion  of  his  Immeasurable  talents  to 
his  varied  business  interests  of  insur- 
ance, banking,  and  real  estate.  He  de- 
veloped Flushing  farmland  Into  some  of 
the  earliest  luxury  apartment  houses  In 
that  area,  and  helped  to  develop  the 
Murray  Hill  section  of  fine  homes. 

We  who  knew  him  have  lost  a  friend. 
The  Nation  has  lost  a  true  patriot  and 
a  noble  citizen.  He  served  well  his  Ood, 
his  family,  his  Nation,  and  his  commu- 
nity What  greater  epitaph  can  a  man 
have? 

I  Join  his  multitude  of  friends  In  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family,  his  wife  Margaret,  his  daughters. 
Sister  Margaret  James  of  the  MaryknoU 
Order,  and  Mrs.  Elmer  A.  Kestler,  his 
sons,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Roe.  Jr , 
Judge  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  John,  president  of  the  family 
Insurance  business,  and  his  beloved 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
our  former  colleague  and  my  dear  friend. 
Jim  Roe. 

During  his  period  of  service  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  represented 
the  people  of  his  district  In  an  able  and 
courageous  manner — dedicated  In  his 
service  not  only  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict but  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
His  outlook  In  his  service  was  fine,  re- 
freshing, courageous,  and  progressive. 

While  his  service  here  was  brief,  never- 
theless he  did  crowd  In  a  number  of 
contributions  that  helped  to  make  Amer- 
ica a  healthier  and  a  better  Nation. 

His    family — his    two   daughters   and 
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his  two  sons  and  his  dear  wife — set  an 
example  for  all  others  to  follow  In  our 
country. 

I  join  with  my  friend  from  New  Yoric 
[  Mr.  Dklanzt]  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  New  York  delegation  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Roe  and  her  loved  ones  my  deep 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  Queens,  N.Y.,  and 
for  myself.  I  would  like  to  Join  in  this 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  favorite  son, 
Jim  Roe. 

Jim  Roe's  political  career  spanned 
three  decades.  During  some  of  this 
country's  most  hectic  and  trying  times, 
he  served  his  people  well  as  an  advocate 
of  stable  but  progressive  government. 
An  Idealist  at  heart,  he  nevertheless 
geared  his  efforts  toward  solving  the 
tough  problems  which  accompanied  the 
depression  and  three  wars  during  the  last 
30  years. 

Mr.  Roe  began  as  a  Queens  County  dis- 
trict leader  and  State  committeeman  in 
the  1930's.  Within  4  years,  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  Influential  fig- 
ures in  New  York  State.  In  1944  he  ran 
successfully  for  a  seat  In  this  House.  He 
declined  renomlnatlon  to  the  same  seat 
after  one  term  in  order  to  return  to  local 
politics  in  New  York,  his  real  love. 

Public  service  to  Jim  Roe  was  an  avo- 
cation. Like  many  other  great  Ameri- 
cans Mr.  Roe  was  a  successful  business- 
man who  spent  much  of  his  adult  life 
serving  his  Nation,  State,  and  local  com- 
munity at  a  considerable  financial  sacri- 
fice. But  public  service  to  the  people  of 
Flushing,  N.Y.,  is  a  strong  tradition  of 
the  Roe  family.  Jim's  father  was  clerk 
of  the  Old  Flushing  Court.  His  grand- 
father served  In  Flushing's  own  infantry 
unit  during  the  Civil  War.  Today,  that 
treiditlon  is  being  carried  on  by  James  A. 
Roe,  Jr.,  a  Queens  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 

Jim  Roe  enlisted  in  the  U.8.  Army  dur- 
ing both  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars.  In  1917  he  became  proficient  at 
the  new  art  of  military  fiying  and  went 
on  to  be  one  of  the  early  Instructors  In 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  During  World  War 
n  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  renego- 
tiated nearly  a  half-blllion  dollars  (tf 
war  contracts  for  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

Just  last  year,  at  the  age  of  70,  Jim 
Roe  wrote:  "It's  about  time  I  retired  so 
younger  people  can  take  over."  It  is  my 
hope  that  those  who  follow  will  carry 
on  his  great  work.  The  memory  of  James 
A.  Roe  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Queens,  for  he  was  their  mentor. 

Mrs.  Addabbo  joins  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Mar- 
garet, and  their  children.  Our  fervent 
prayer  Is  that  their  sorrow  will  be  en- 
lightened in  the  knowledge  that  their 
loss  is  shared  by  Jim's  many  friends  and 
associates. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


like  to  assodste  myself  with  the  eloquent 
tribute  paid  to  our  distinguished  former 
New  Yorker,  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Roe,  who  served  with  distinction  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  knowing 
Mr.  Roe  In  many  ways.  As  a  New  Yorker, 
I  knew  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  polit- 
ical figures  that  ever  developed  in  the 
Democratic  Party  in  our  great  city.  He 
made  magnificent  contributions  to  that 
party  in  terms  of  raising  standards  for 
those  who  sought  public  oSlce.  He  sent 
to  the  courts,  to  this  body,  and  the  leg- 
islature many  fine  public  servants 
through  well-organized  and  directed 
campaigns  in  the  great  County  of 
Queens. 

Jim  Roe  was  man  of  many,  many 
talents.  He  was  successful  in  business. 
He  was  a  giant  in  terms  of  his  generous 
contributions  to  the  community.  I  know 
that  among  others  he  was  a  steadfast 
supporter  of  charities  for  children.  The 
boys  of  St.  Vincent's  Home  will  miss  him 
terribly  because  he  was  one  of  their 
finest  friends,  always  giving  help  in  their 
care  and  custody. 

I  also  knew  Mr.  Roe  as  a  neighbor  be- 
cause we  summered  together  in  that 
place  that  he  loved  so  well  at  Shelter 
Island,  N.Y.  There  he  maintained  a 
family  farm  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
children  and  the  grandchildren  of  the 
family  and  all  of  those  who  lived  In  that 
beautiful  community. 

Here  was  exhibited  the  quality  for 
which  I  think  Jim  Roe  will  be  remem- 
bered best,  and  that  is,  he  was  a  kind, 
generous,  and  loving  father  and  friend 
to  children.  Once  a  year,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  his  wife,  he  had  a 
custom  to  open  the  doors  of  his  farm 
and  the  fields  of  his  farm — a  magnificent 
place — to  all  of  the  children  of  that  com- 
munity. No  matter  where  they  came 
from  or  who  they  were,  they  were  wel- 
comed to  the  doors  of  Westmoreland 
Farm,  and  at  Westmoreland  Farm  Mr. 
Roe  ran  all  sorts  of  recreation  and  en- 
joyable pastimes  for  those  children  on 
that  day.  I  can  well  recall  that  one  of 
the  things  the  children  liked  best  about 
him  was  that  he  understood  what  they 
loved  and  wanted  most.  He  provided 
pony  and  hay  rides,  a  carousel,  and  every 
conceivable  kind  of  game  and  contest. 

It  was  his  custom  to  hire  a  Good 
Humor  truck,  an  ice  cream  truck,  and 
on  that  day  any  child  coming  to  the 
farm  would  have  his  choice  of  any  flavor 
of  ice  cream  he  desired.  Jim  Roe  dem- 
onstrated he  knew  how  to  make  children 
happy  and  that  was  his  great  happiness. 

In  many  ways  Mr.  Roe  was  a  model 
and  an  example  to  anyone  who  would 
serve  our  country  and  our  community. 
His  service  in  the  World  War,  so  well 
described  by  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dklanxy],  was  one  example 
of  his  patriotic  fervor  and  devotion  to 
this  country.  He  engaged  very  strongly 
in  the  campaign  to  elect  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  our  President.  In  this  he  was 
among  the  foremost  to  recognize  the 
great  qualities  and  talents  of  the  young 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Roe  supported  many  fine  activities 
In  the  community  and  in  his  church. 
With  the  gentieman  from  New  York 


[Mr.  DklaneyI,  I  had  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  attending  the  funeral  services 
for  our  late  beloved  colleague.  In  that 
church  many  of  the  men  who  walk  the 
paths  of  distinction  in  New  York  City 
were  in  evidence  paying  tribute  to  a 
fallen  leader.  But  most  memorable  to  me 
was  the  fact  that  in  that  beautiful 
church  during  those  last  services,  em- 
blazoned above  the  altar,  was  a  single 
Latin  word  inscribed — the  word  "chari- 
ty." Here  was  a  man  of  charity  in  all  of 
the  blessedness  and  significance  of  that 
term  being  laid  to  rest. 

To  his  dear  widow  Margaret,  to  his 
sons  James  and  John,  and  his  daughter 
Frances  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 
Finally,  to  his  daughter  in  religion,  Sister 
Margaret  James  of  the  Maryknoll  Sis- 
ters I  ask  that  we  be  allowed  to  join 
In  her  prayers.  As  the  father  of  a  mis- 
sionary sister,  James  A.  Roe  was  most 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  mission  of 
the  poor  of  the  world.  I  know  that  their 
prayers  will  be  for  him,  in  eternity, 
for  the  rest  and  rewards  he  has  so  well 
earned  in  his  life  of  goodness. 

He  was  a  man  of  charity  toward  all 
men,  charity  toward  children,  and 
charity  toward  all  of  the  pursuits  of  life 
in  which  he  engaged.  We  have  lost  a 
great  and  noble  figure  in  the  passing  of 
Jcmies  Roe.  He  was  a  giant  who  never 
lost  the  common  touch,  and  our  country 
mourns  this  loss  deeply  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  word  of 
tribute  to  the  late  Honorable  James  A. 
Roe,  Sr.,  who  for  most  of  his  life  was  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  citizens,  and  an 
effective  civic  and  political  leader  in  my 
home  county  of  Queens,  New  York. 

Jim  Roe  was,  above  all,  a  gentieman 
of  his  word.  He  was  a  notable  example 
of  integrity  in  political  leadership,  a 
credit  to  his  party,  to  Queens,  and  to  the 
democratic  system  of  government,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

These  Halls  knew  Jim  Roe  as  a  man 
who  established  a  highly  creditable  rec- 
ord as  a  Congressman,  serving  Queens 
and  the  State  of  New  York  with  great 
dlstlnctlOTi. 

He  always  had  the  affairs  and  the 
needs  of  his  native  Borough  of  Queens  at 
heart,  and  he  fought  relentlessly  and 
successfully  for  many  good  causes  in  be- 
half of  Queens  progress,  and  national 
welfare.  He  was  a  capable,  thoughtful 
public  servant  and  an  outstanding  politi- 
cal leader. 

I  am  privileged  to  join  my  colleagues 
from  Queens  and  others  in  this  House 
today  in  paying  my  respects  to  this  note- 
worthy citizen  who  has  passed  on,  and  to 
express  my  warm,  personal  sympathy  to 
his  fine  family. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
this  afternoon  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  James  A.  Roe,  Sr.,  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  Queens  Coimty,  N.Y., 
and  a  former  Member  of  this  body. 

Jim  Roe  was  a  native  of  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  spent  over  seven 
decades  of  his  life  serving  the  county 
and  its  residents  in  various  capacities. 

For  over  30  years  he  was  most  active 
in  the  political  arena,  and  rose  to  prom- 
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Inenee  u  the  leader  of  the  Democrktlc 
Party  In  Queens  County — one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  political 
flsures  in  New  York  City's  history.  He 
also  saw  service  in  the  UJ3.  Army  In  two 
World  Wars,  enlisting  in  1917  as  a  private 
in  the  fledgling  Axmy  Air  Corps.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  ranJc  of  lieutenant  and 
instructor  in  advanced  Qylng  and  wa£ 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service 
in  1919.  While  on  active  duty  in  World 
War  n  he  was  elected  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  serving  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  period  of  2  years,  from 
January  1945  until  January  1947.  He  was 
not  a  candidate  for  reelection,  but  re- 
turned to  his  political  and  business  In- 
terests In  Queens  at  the  completion  of  his 
one  term  in  Congress. 

He  contributed  much  to  the  growth 
and  devek>pment  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Queens  County;  and  he  will  be 
remembered  with  admiration  by  his 
nuuiy  friends  and  associates. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
wife,  and  his  children. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  many  of  us  were 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  recent  passing 
of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Roe.  Sr..  a 
former  Member  of  this  body,  a  distin- 
guished colleague  and  a  true  friend.  I 
was  privileged  as  were  many  others  here 
to  serve  with  Jim  Roe  In  the  79th  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  close  friend  and  I  will 
miss  htm  greatly.  A  fighter,  a  man  of 
principle,  a  dedicated  man.  Jim  was  a 
leader  all  his  Ufe.  He  served  his  country 
as  an  officer  in  both  World  Wars  I  and 
n.  Raised  in  a  family  where  public  serv- 
ice was  a  tradition,  he  more  than  ably 
carried  on  that  tradition.  It  is  still  being 
carried  on  today  by  his  son.  the  Honor- 
able James  A.  Roe.  Jr..  a  Justice  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  «ill  not  be  the 
same  without  Jim  Roe;  he  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 
To  his  lovely  wife  Margaret  and  his  four 
children  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  my  prayers. 

Mrs.  K£LX,Y  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
Representative  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. James  A  Roe.  Sr  .  has  passed 
on.  I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
pressing sorrow  to  his  widow  and  to  his 
children.  I  know  they  have  sufTered  a 
great  loss.  I  want  all  to  know  that  not 
only  his  family  but  his  friends  have  suf- 
fered a  great  loss. 

James  A.  Roe.  Sr .  wais  a  true  Ameri- 
can. He  was  a  loyal  Democrat  and  for 
many  years  a  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  New  York  State.  He  served  his 
Nation  well  both  In  war  and  peace.  The 
philosophy  for  which  he  fought  can  be 
expressed  in  the  motto  of  the  United 
States.  "In  God  We  Trust."  He  prac- 
ticed this  philosophy  by  expressing  his 
love  for  his  God  and  his  country,  and 
his  faith  tn  his  fellow  man. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DELANEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  public  service  of  the  late  James 
Roe. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objecUoD. 


Without 


CONGRESSMAN  CHAMBERLAIN  RE- 
PORTS ON  FREE  WORLD  SinPPING 
TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ciiamb£BI.ain] 
is  recoKnized  for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revl.se  and  ex- 
lend  my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
materials  and  cliarts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigai^? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
because  of  my  deep  concern  over  the  flow 
of  supplies  to  the  enemies  of  South  Viet- 
nam, I  have  been  for  many  months  seek- 
ing to  spotlight  the  trade  carried  on  by 
free-world-flag  ships  with  North  Viet- 
nam Today  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  again  report  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  American  people  on  the  status  of  this 
tra£Qc,  and  to  call  attention  to  other  fac- 
ets of  the  problem  of  shippuitj  to  North 
Vietnam. 

While  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
volume  of  free  world  shipping  into  North 
Vietnam  ii\  the  first  quarter  of  1967  is 
substantially  le.^.s  than  duruig  the  first 
quarter  of  1966.  It  has.  in  fswrt.  increased 
over  both  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  1966.  The  figures  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1967  indicate  that  a  total  of  14  free- 
world-ship  visits  to  Nortli  Vietnamese 
ports  occurred  during  January.  February, 
and  March  1967.  The  breakdown  by 
month  follows. 

free  uoTld  ships  arriiHiig  North  Vietnam,  Itt 
quarter  19t7 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  have  repeatedly  been 
told  by  our  State  Department  that  these 
ships  are  not  carrying  "strategic  cargo  " 
At  the  same  time  I  have  been  advised 
by  a  most  reliable  authority  that  we  do 
not  really  know  everything  that  these 
ships  are  carrymg.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  of  these  14  ships  that  have 
called  in  North  Vietnam  this  year,  three 
carried  cargoes  that  are  so  highly  clas- 
sified that  it  cannot  be  discussed  pub- 
licly. We  can  only  assume  that  all  of 
these  cargoes  are  urgently  needed  by 
Hanoi.  It  Is  useless  to  pretend  that  these 
ships  are  not  helping  the  enemy  when 
we  know  that  they  have  the  ability  to 
carry  an  average  of  7,600  deadweight 
tons  of  unknown  cargo  every  trip.  These 
14  trips  this  pa.st  January.  February,  and 
March  could  have  delivered  more  than 
lOO.OOO  tons  of  cargo  to  bolster  the  econ- 
omy and  the  war  effort  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  say  any  cargo  carried  by  ships 
flying  free  world  flags  Is  too  much,  and 


that  this  traffic  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

As  you  can  see  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
figures  belie  the  statements  that  free- 
world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  is  not 
significant.  Nor  can  it  be  stated  In  de- 
fense of  those  vessels  flying  the  British 
flag  that  they  are  simply  "Communist 
shipowners  from  Hong  Kong  over  whom 
the  British  have  no  control."  as  I  have 
been  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  British 
Government  has  used  Its  warships  to 
prevent  trade  with  the  Government  of 
Rhodesia,  but  it  claims  an  inability  to 
stop  these  British-flag  ships  from  trad- 
ing with  North  Vietnamese.  Just  what 
would  happen  if  ships  from  Hong  Kong 
were  to  carry  cargo  to  Mozambique  for 
transshipment  to  Rhodesia?  Last  year 
the  British  stationed  a  warship  off  the 
African  coast  to  prevent  Just  that  sort 
of  traffic — yet  they  say  they  are  imable 
to  do  anything  at  all  to  stop  this  trading 
with  an  enemy  who  has  committed  biis 
entire  resources  In  a  major  war. 

A  related  point  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with 
this  trade  to  Vietnam.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  detail  before,  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  cargo  is  being  carried  to  North 
Vietnam  in  Polish  aliips.  At  the  very 
time  that  the  Polish  Government  is  mak- 
ing this  tremendous  effort  to  support 
North  Vietnamese  aggression,  the  UjS. 
Government  annoimced  that  it  has  re- 
lieved tile  Polish  Government  from  the 
necessity  of  repaying  $17,000,000  coming 
due  this  year  under  Public  Law  480  food 
agreements.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
United  States  is  picking  up  the  tab  on 
tiie  Public  Law  480  food  and  freeing  other 
Polish  assets  for  use  in  aiding  the  North 
Vietnamese.  This  Is  nothing  but  indirect 
aid  to  the  Commurdst  war  effort.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  Department  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  some  of  this  $17,- 
000.000  be  used  to  help  teach  the  Poles 
Englisli.  I  suggest  that  we  insist  upon 
tills  payment  in  dollars  and  teach  a  more 
practical  lesson.  How  can  we  ask  the 
American  taxpayer  to  help  subsidize  the 
Communist  war  effort  in  North  Vietnam  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  naval  force 
in  the  world— the  U.S.  7th  Fleet — is  on 
station  in  the  South  China  Sea  at  tills 
time,  striking  at  only  those  North  Viet- 
namese targets  that  are  not  on  the  re- 
stricted list  and  collecting  statistics  on 
the  volume  of  siiipping  going  into  the 
North  Vietnamese  porta.  We  have  com- 
mitted over  half  a  million  of  our  finest 
young  men  and  more  than  $2  billion  per 
month  to  waging  this  war  in  Vietnam, 
but  we  keep  finding  excuses  for  not  cut- 
ting off  the  enemy's  supplies.  We  must 
find  some  means  to  stop  this  flow  of 
materiel  that  is  being  used  to  kill  our 
fighting  men.  Is  It  unreasonable  to  ask 
that  our  allies  stop  helping  to  supply 
the  enemy?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  stop 
giving  aid  to  friends  of  North  Vietnam 
who  are  helping  them  in  their  war  of 
aggression? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  troops  In  Vietnam 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  than  our  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  this  aid  to  the 
enemy.  When  In  all  our  history  have  we 
tolerated  friends  that  do  business  with 
our  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  us 
to  support  them  elsewhere? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
end  this  war  in  Vietnam  we  must  do 
more  than  we  have  been  doing;  I  suggest 
again  that  the  surest  way  to  stop  this 
war  Lb  to  stop  the  flow  of  materiel  to 
the  enemy;  and  the  most  effective  way  to 
stop  the  seaborne  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam, in  my  judgment,  is  to  mine  the 
entrances  to  the  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  act  decisively,  and 
cut  off  the  fuel  to  the  war  machine  In 
Hanoi. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoan 
I  Insert  the  most  recent  so-called  black- 
list prepared  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  free  world  and 
Polish -flag  ships  that  have  visited  North 
Vietnamese  ports  since  January  25.  1966, 
and  are  therefore  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing any  UB.  Government-financed  car- 
goes from  the  United  States: 

List   of  Fomion-Plao   Vessels   AjunvufO  in 

North  Vietnam  on  o«  Attbe  Janoaet  35, 

106« 

Section  1.  The  President  haa  approved  a 
policy  of  denying  tJnlted  SUtes  Oovernment- 
financed  cargoes  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  nag  veesels  which  call  at 
North  Vietnam  ports  on  or  after  January  36, 
1966. 

The  Maritime  Administration  la  making 
available  to  the  appropriate  United  States 
Government  Departments  the  following  list 
of  such  vessels  which  arrived  in  North  Viet- 
nam ports  on  or  after  January  38,  1&66,  based 
on  Information  received  through  April  27, 
1967.  This  list  does  not  Include  vessels  under 
the  registration  of  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  which 
normally  do  not  have  vessels  calling  at 
United   States   ports. 

FLAG  OF  KEOlSniT,  NAME  OF  SHIP: 

Gross 
tonnage 
Total,  all  flags.  40  ships 378,883 


VLAQ  or  Esomar,  kamb  of  shii> — continued 

Grroa* 
tonnage 
PoUsh  (23  ships)    167,127 


British  (11  ships)   61.311 


Ardgroom  (broken  up) 

Ardrowan    

Ardtaro      (now      Hyperion, 

BrlUsh)   

Dartford    

Greenford 

Hyperion  ( trip  to  North 
Vietnam  under  ez- 
name.  Ardtara,  Brit- 
ish). 

Isabel  Erica 

Milford  - - 

Santa  Granda 

Shienfoon 

Shirley   Christine   

Tungfutary 


7.061 
7.300 

6.795 
3.739 
2,964 


7,105 
1,889 
7,329 
7.127 
6,734 
6,388 


Oyprlot  (4  ships) 28.862 


Acme  

Agenor   (trips  to  North 

Vietnam,    Greek) . 
Alkon    (trips   to   North 
Vietnam,  Greek, 

broken  up). 

Amfltriti 

Amon 

Antonia  II 


7,173 


7.147 
7,229 
7,303 


Greek  (2  ships) 14,289 


Agenor  (now  Cyprlot) 7,189 

Alkon  (now  Cypilot,  broken 
up)  7, 160 


Andrtei  Strug 6,919 

BeniomM 10.443 

Djakarta 6,916 

Energetyk 10,876 

General  SikorsM  ._ 6.786 

Hanka  SatPicka 6,944 

Hano<    6,914 

Hugo  Kollatai 3,755 

Jan  Mateiko 6.  748 

Jozef  Conrad 8,730 

Kapitan  Kosko 6.629 

Kochanowski 8.231 

Konopnicka   9,  690 

Leletoel 7,817 

Marceli  Nowotko 6.  660 

Marian  Buatek 7. 053 

Nonoid    6,512 

Phenian    6.923 

Stefan  Okrzeja 6,620 

Tranaportotoiec 10,864 

Wleniawski    9.  190 

Wladyslaw  Broniewski 6.919 


in  later  years,  have  placed  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  naval  commanders 
of  his  day,  and  have  given  him  credit  for 
establishing  the  great  Navy  of  which 
Americans  have  always  been  justly 
proud. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  owe  a 
great  deal  to  tills  Irish  immigrant  boy 
who  became  one  of  this  Nation's  great 
heroes. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requestiiig  the  President  to  issue  an  an- 
nual proclamation  designating  Septem- 
ber 13  each  year— the  date  of  the  birth 
of  the  Father  of  the  American  Navy — as 
Commodore  John  Barry  Day. 


JOHN  BARRY:  FATHER  OF  THE 
US.  NAVY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rezs).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpcrn]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  strange  that  a  nation  which  has 
commemorated  everything  from  trees  to 
doughnuts  by  the  proclamation  of  special 
days  and  special  weeks,  has  so  far  failed 
to  recognize  the  life  and  service  of  the 
Father  of  the  \5S.  Navy. 

It  Is  more  than  strange;  it  is 
distressing. 

John  Barry,  an  Irish  immigrant,  went 
to  sea  as  a  youth,  and  worked  his  way 
up  to  being  a  well-to-do  shipowner  in 
Philadelphia.  He  became  an  enthusias- 
tic supporter  of  the  Colonies'  fight  for 
independence  In  the  decade  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution. 

When  the  fighting  started,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  was  plaoed  in  command  of  the  brig 
Lexington.  Under  his  command,  the  Lex- 
ington achieved  the  first  capture  of  a 
British  warship  by  any  colonial  vessel, 
when  it  took  Uie  British  tender  Edward, 
on  April  17.  1776. 

From  then  on  he  assumed  command 
of  a  succession  of  American  men-of- 
war.  The  results  of  his  exploits  against 
the  British  were  so  outstanding,  that 
he  earned  General  Washington's  per- 
sonal commendation. 

As  commander  of  the  Alliance,  a  32- 
gun  man-of-war,  he  won  many  valuable 
prizes.  In  1781.  he  attacked  two  British 
vessels,  the  Atlanta  and  the  Trespassy, 
and  captured  them  after  a  hard  fight. 
He  was  severely  wounded  in  that  battle. 

When  six  frigates  were  sent  to  put 
down  t^e  Algerian  pirates  preying  upon 
vessels  of  the  United  States  in  1794. 
Bcury  was  in  command  of  one  of  the 
ships. 

In  1798,  he  was  named  commander  of 
all  American  naval  forces  in  the  West 
Indies.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1803, 
he  was  the  commander  of  the  entire 
Navy. 

Contemporary  experts,  and  historians 


THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  AGRI- 
BUSINESS CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  May  10-12  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the 
world's  largest  commodity  exchange. 

This  meeting  is  the  First  International 
Agribusiness  Conference  and  distin- 
guished leaders  in  Government  and  In- 
dustry, including  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, will  be  among  the  speakers  and 
others  well  known  and  distinguished  will 
be  in  attendance.  For  example,  the  meet- 
ing will  be  opened  by  Governor  Kemer. 
Among  the  speakers  on  the  first  day  are 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman.  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  and 
Herl)ert  V.  Prochnow,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
conference,  let  me  read  its  "purpose": 

To  direct  the  attention  of  agribusiness  and 
industry  to  the  rapidly  developing  problem 
of  world  hunger. 

To  demonstrate  the  need  and  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  of  private  American  capi- 
tal, business  methods,  and  technology. 

7*0  /Ind  ways  to  OT^'come  the  obstacles  in- 
volved; to  develop  new  approaches  to  busi- 
ness and  government  cooperation. 

To  obtain  the  dynamic  Involvement  of 
American  agribusiness  In  this,  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  to  be  faced  in  the  bal- 
ance of  this  century. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know,  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  problems  is  the  lack 
of  food,  particularly  in  the  underdevel- 
oped coimtries  of  the  world.  There  are 
approximately  3.4  billion  people  In  the 
world  and  almost  half  of  these  suffer 
from  imdemourishment.  or  malnutrition, 
or  both.  Almost  12.000  persons  die  every 
day  of  hunger  or  diseases  arising  from 
hunger.  Moreover,  the  situation  is 
worsening  steadily  because  the  popula- 
tion growth  is  outrunning  the  Increase  in 
food  production. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  urging  that  the  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  American  agricul- 
ture be  utilized  in  helping  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  food  crisis.  In  Denver, 
Colo.,  in  1964,  the  then  president  of 
the  board,  Robert  C.  Liebenow,  outlined 
a  proposed  program  to  deeJ  with  the  sit- 
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uatloa  which  paralleled  In  many  ways 
the  Food  for  Peace  Act  paned  late  In 
1M6  and  which  undertook  syitematlcai- 
ly  to  deal  with  both  the  problem  of  Im- 
mediate needs  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
developed nations  and  that  of  helping 
the  poorer  countries  modemlae  their 
acrieultural  systems.  So  great  Is  the 
need  for  food  that  we  cannot  supply  the 
deficit  but  must  use  our  productivity  to 
avert  famine  until  countries  like  India 
can  feed  themselves. 

T)M  board  furnishes  an  example  of 
enlightened  leadership  In  going  far  be- 
yond the  scope  of  its  own  immediate 
intereats  to  deal  with  matters  of  the 
highest  public  Importance.  Mr.  Llebenow 
Is  no  longer  pre&ident  of  the  board  but 
now  heads  the  Corn  Refiners  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C.  But  the 
board  has  carried  on  the  program  which 
be  helped  formulate  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Robert  L.  Martin,  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  Warren  W.  Lebeclc.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  and  have  broad- 
ened Its  scope. 

Recently,  a  distln<?ulshed  North  Caro- 
linian. Henry  Hall  Wilson,  a  member  of 
President  Johnson  s  White  House  staff. 
became  president  of  the  board  He  Is  an 
extremely  able  man  and  Is  well  known 
to  many  Members  of  the  Congress.  He 
has  had  a  dl.stlnguished  career  both  in 
his  native  State  and  in  Washington 
TTnder  his  leadership,  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  will  continue  to  show  the  vision 
and  ooneem  with  the  public  good  which 
has  made  It  an  asset  to  Chicago,  the 
Midwest,  and  the  country  as  a  whole 

Mr.  OOLUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Rccoid 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  Is  performing  a 
pubhe  service  In  bringing  together  lead- 
ers in  Oovermuant  and  industry  for  a 
conference  on  the  world  food  problems 
on  May  10-12. 

For  a  nnmber  of  years  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  has  Interested  Itself  In 
basic  farm  problems 

Obviously,  the  board  wants  a  free 
market  for  farm  products  but  It  ha.s 
recognized  the  existence  of  Federal 
fann  progams  and  the  reasons  for  their 
existence.  It  has  recognized  also,  what 
many  agribusiness  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
count, the  necessity  of  a  fair  return  to 
the  farmer  for  his  labor  and  planning 
One  of  the  most  unusual  siieeches  made 
by  an  a^business  leader  In  recent  years 
was  an  address  by  the  then  president  of 
the  board.  Robert  C  Llebenow.  at  Man- 
cheater  College.  North  Manchester.  Ind  , 
on  October  31.  1960.  The  title  was  "The 
Farmer  Needs  a  Good  Press  Agent."  Mr 
Llebenow  said,  in  effect,  that  the  public 
did  not  understand  the  tremendous 
value  of  an  efficient  and  productive  agrl- 
cultaral  system,  the  best  the  world  had 
ever  seen  and  that  such  an  understand- 
ing was  a  requisite  for  sound  farm  poli- 
cies. 

In  1962.  the  board  of  trade  held  a  na- 
tional agricultural  policy  forum  at  which 
farm  policy  was  discussed  by  the  coun- 
try's leading  agricultural  economists. 


Over  the  years  the  board  has  under- 
taken many  other  projects  in  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  as  a  whole  Now  it  Is 
sponsoring  an  agribusiness  conference  to 
explain  the  contribution  which  the  agri- 
business industries  can  make  to  food-for- 
freedom  programs. 

The  board  is  to  be  commended  and.  In 
commending  the  board,  we  are  praising 
its  board  of  dlrecUirs  and  others  who  help 
shape  policy,  includliig  officials  of  the 
board 

Robert  C  Llebenow  was  president  of 
the  board  from  1956  until  1965.  He  was 
from  an  agriculture  Stale.  South  Dakota, 
and  he  knew  farm  problems  at  firsthand. 
He  is  now  head  of  the  Corn  Refiners  As- 
sociation. Inc  .  and  his  Interest  In  farm 
problems  continues 

Clarence  Rowland,  son  of  a  former 
manager  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox.  was 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1860  when 
many  of  the  policies  now  In  operation 
were  formulated. 

James  P  Reichmann  was  chairman  of 
the  board  m  1961  and  1962  and  Bernard 
P  Carey  In  1963,  1964,  and  1965  Both 
were  business  and  community  leaders,  a.s 
was  Robert  L  Martin,  who  became 
chairman  in  1966  He  had  been  in  the 
grain  business  since  1934  and  he  extend- 
ed the  scope  of  the  board  public  affairs 
proKram.s  He  was  a.ssisled  by  Warren 
W  Lebeck.  who  became  executive  vice 
president  of  the  board  in  1965.  after  be- 
ing Its  Secretary  for  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Lebeck  was  at  one  time  an  assistant 
to  Sewell  Avery,  former  industrialist  who 
headed  Montgomery  Ward  Irwin  John- 
son Is  a  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
boards  educational  and  informational 
programs  and  he  also  b  a  veteran  in  the 
board  s  service. 

Tlie  board  has  done  some  remarkable 
things  over  the  past  7  or  8  years.  Oiu' 
can  only  conclude  that  it  has  done  them 
because  it  has  had  remarkable  leader- 
ship. 

THE  QUIE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  GoodellI 
1^  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
brief  time  between  April  20  and  today, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota FMr.  Qthe]  has  been  subjected  to 
the  full  force  of  the  "Johnson  Jugger- 
naut," the  1968  ver.slon  of  the  famed 
Johnson  "arm  twisting"  as  practiced 
when  the  President  was  majority  leader 
in  the  other  body. 

To  come  under  the  full  blast  of  the 
modern  Johnson  Juggernaut  is  an  un- 
settling experience,  to  say  the  least.  It 
all  started  when  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QcieI  announced  the 
Quie  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  H  R.  8983.  It 
would  consolidate  four  categorical  aid 
programs  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  into  one  single  grant  with  each 
Stale  developing  a  plan  to  be  approved 
by  the  US.  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  meet  the  crying  education  needs  of 
each  State.  This  would  Immeasurably 
Improve  Federal  educational  aid. 

The  present  plan  for  distributing 
funds  Is  frustrating  to  school  administra- 
tors, wastes  funds  and  denies  States  auid 
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local   schools   the   opporttmity   to   plan 
creatively  to  Improve  education. 

The  Quie  amendment  would  correct 
this 

The  tremendous  campaign  of  half 
truths  and  deliberate  misinformation 
which  has  been  mounted  by  the  admin- 
istration against  the  Republican -sup- 
ported measure  Is  almost  unprecedented 
In  Its  Intensity. 

The  chief  misrepresentation  Is  the 
.statement  made  by  the  Johnson  Jugger- 
naut time  and  time  again  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  set  out  deliberately  to  cut 
off  benefits  to  pupils  In  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  Mr  Quie  has  tried  again 
and  again  to  scotch  this  outright  un- 
truth He  has  issued  news  releases,  state- 
ments to  his  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  talked  to  dozens  of  newspaper 
reporters  and  telephoned  many,  many 
school  and  political  leaders. 

The  administration  keeps  pounding 
away  at  this  theme:  the  Quie  amend- 
ment win  deny  Federal  benefits  to  stu- 
dents In  parochial  and  private  schools. 
Mr.  Quix  has  presented  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence In  the  CoNCRESsjoNAt  Record,  and 
elsewhere,  that  his  amendment  would 
not  discriminate  against  parochial  school 
pupils  Actually,  it  would  expand  the 
t>T>e  of  services  required  for  private 
school  students  in  present  law. 

Yet.  the  misrepresentation,  first 
launched  by  UJS.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Harold  Howe  n.  about  April  24 — 
as  recorded  m  a  story  In  the  Wasiiington 
Post  for  April  25,  1967— has  been  re- 
peated by  so  many  persons,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  It 
has  gained  the  simulacnom  of  truth. 

Also  planting  the  seeds  of  dissension 
publicly  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner,  in  a 
speech  he  made  at  a  reception  in  his 
honor  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Women's  Club,  as  reported  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  April  27.  1967: 

The  Qiile  «ub«tltute.  he  said,  "cannot 
guarantee  that  Federal  aid  will  be  concen- 
trated In  places  and  In  amounts  necessary 
to  do  the  Job  ■'  Further,  it  has  brought 
about  a  return  of  the  "old  dissensions  and 
divlsiveness"  on  the  Church-State  question. 

Both  statements  are  false. 

While  this  Is  the  first  evidence  I  have 
found  In  the  press,  I  have  been  told  of  a 
flurry  of  telephone  calls  which  spread  the 
word  across  the  Nation  the  day  after  Mr 
Quie  announced  the  amendment — April 
20.  The  Intent  of  the  telephone  calls 
was  to  spread  the  false  rumor  that  the 
Quie  amendment  meant  the  end  of  Fed- 
eral benefits  to  pupils  In  private  schools. 

As  a  result  of  the  telephone  calls,  the 
Congress  has  been  Inimdated  with  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  men  and  women 
who  have  been  purposely  misled.  One 
Congressman  has  received  over  5,000 
such  letters. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  might  note  at  this  point 
that  I  have  received  very  few  of  these 
letters  from  my  area,  the  38th  District 
of  New  York.  It  is  apparent  that  my 
constituents  know  that  I  would  not  spon- 
sor a  measure  that  would  penalize  pri- 
vate school  children. 

The  intensity  of  the  attack  continued 
to  mount.  On  Thursday,  April  27.  the 
President  himself  repeated  the  private 
school      misrepresentation      at      Camp 
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Bprtngs,  Md.  Thus,  Uie  biggest  gtm  in 
the  Johnson  Juggernaut  was  tmleashed 
at  the  Quie  amendment. 

The  United  Press  International  wire 
.«:tory — UPI  No.  48 — ^was  rather  lengthy 
a5  wire  stories  go.  nmning  to  50  lines. 
It  was  widely  used.  I  insert  the  entire 
UPI  story  at  this  point  to  illustrate  how 
the  Johnson  Juggernaut  operates: 
Education 

Camp  Springs.  Mo. — President  Johnson 
today  accused  opponents  ot  his  education 
program  now  pending  in  Congress  of  behav- 
ing recklessly  for  partisan  political  advan- 
tage. 

The  chief  executive  made  a  special  beil- 
copter  trip  to  a  new  vocational  training  cen- 
ter in  this  Marlyand  suburb  of  Washington 
to  mount  a  new  attack  on  opponents  of  iUa 
legislation. 

The  program  would  extend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  for  two  years 
at  a  cost  of  about  16.7  million.  The  bill  has 
run  into  trouble  in  the  House,  where  Repub- 
licans are  pushing  hard  for  a  subetltut* 
measure. 

The  President  in  his  prepared  speech  ac- 
cus«d  opponents  of  bis  prop>08als  of  trying 
to  revive  bliternefis  between  church  and  pub- 
lic school  leaders,  and  between  poor  and 
wealthy  States. 

Speaking  of  the  opposition  which  he  did 
not  Identify  by  name  or  party,  he  said,  "They 
are  raising  the  same  roadblocks  which  halted 
Federal  aid  to  education  for  30  long  years. 

"I  hope  Members  of  Congress  will  stop,  look 
and  listen  before  they  march  down  this  blind 
alley.  It  is  a  Ume  of  tesUng  for  American 
education. 

"The  gains  we  have  made  so  far  are  only 
the  t>eglnnlng.  We  must  build  on  them.  But 
we  must  not  lose  all  we  have  gained  by  this 
reckless  effort  to  rewrite  our  laws  for  partisan 
political  advantage." 

The  President  pointed  out  that  in  the  past 
20  years  Congress  bad  successfully  developed 
programs  which  overcame  ancient  feuds  and 
wiped  out  major  roadblocks  to  Federal  aid 
to  education,  to  the  general  benefit  of  the 
country. 

Now.  however,  he  said  "Some  so-called 
•friends  of  education'  want  to  go  back  where 
we  started." 

The  administration  plan  calls  for  a  tSJi 
billion  extension  of  Federal  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  with  the  money 
going  to  school  districts  which  in  turn  can 
make  Oovemment  programs  available  to  pri- 
vate school  students. 

tJnder  the  House-Republican  substitute, 
the  aid  would  got  to  the  States  In  lump 
sums,  to  do  with  as  they  saw  fit. 

"They  claim  they  know  a  better  way  to 
spend  the  money,"  he  added.  "They  propose 
to  discard  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 — to  scrap  It  before  it  is 
two  years  old — and  to  substitute  a  different 
kind  of  legislation. 

"No  one  can  tell  for  sure  how  they  plan 
to  change  the  law.  Each  day  they  trot  out 
a  new  version." 

Describing  opposition  tactics,  Johnson 
said: 

"They  have  stirred  up  the  suspicions  of  the 
poor  States  against  the  wealthy  States.  They 
are  reviving  ancient  and  bitter  feuds  between 
church  and  public  school  leaders.  They  have 
aroused  fears  of  the  big  city  scliool  super- 
intendents." 

The  site  of  the  Presldent'i  speech  was  the 
new  vocational  center  at  Croesland  High 
School  in  Camp  Springs. 

Johnson  took  the  occasion  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Aot 
of  1917  which  originated  Federal  support  to 
the  States  for  vocational  education. 

The  President,  you  will  note,  repeated 
the  misrepresentation: 

CXIII 719— Part  9 


They  are  reviving  ancient  and  hitter  feuds 
between  Church  and  public  school  leaders. 

The  fact  la.  as  I  have  detailed  In  this 
memage,  tbe  "revival  of  the  ancient  and 
bitter  fetids"  waa  an  act  of  the  adminis- 
tration, In  a  calculated  maneuver  to  de- 
feat the  Qule  amendment. 

So  successful  was  the  administration's 
aklllf  ul  deceptltm,  that  last  Friday  House 
Minority  Leader  Gcrald  R.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Qxm  called  a  major  news  conference 
to  present  tbe  truth  to  the  American 
pe(9le. 

The  news  conference  Itself  was  a  suc- 
cess. Over  100  persons  attended.  Mr. 
Quie  and  his  colleagues  presented  the 
fskcts  from  the  Republican  point  of  view. 
ITiey  Included,  In  addition  to  Mr.  Quiz, 
Congressman  William  H.  Atres,  of 
Ohio,  MARvnr  L.  Esch,  of  Michigan, 
JoHK  Erlxnborn,  of  Illinois,  and  Wil- 
liam Stxiger,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  questions  were  penetrating  and 
evldeneed  a  genuine  desire  by  the  press 
to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
Insert  the  Joint  statement  by  Mr.  Ford 
and  Mr.  Quix,  plus  Individual  statements 
by  Mr.  Foao  and  Mr.  Qxnx  which  were 
distributed  at  the  news  conference.  I  do 
this  with  a  purpose,  because  subsequent 
operations  of  the  Johnson  juggernaut 
almost  burled  these  statements : 

aomimstsation  has  mounted  an  attack  of 
Incbxdxblb  Pboportions  To  Savx  Its  Elj:- 

IfXITTABT     AND     SBCONDABT     EDUCATION     ACT 

Biu..  FasT  Major  Tbst   or  Strength  in 

90th  Congress 
(Joint  statement  by  Hon.  Gkrau>  R.  Ford, 

House  minority  leader,  and  Hon.  Ai.sEaT  H. 

QuiK,  irirst  DlsUlct,  Minnesota,  April  28, 

1967) 

The  Administration,  In  an  attack  almost 
unprecedented  in  its  scope  and  bitterness, 
has  within  the  past  week  launched  an  all- 
out  assault  on  the  RepubUcan  tunendment  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (HJt.  8908). 

Twice  the  Administration  has  postponed 
debate  and  action  on  the  Administration  bill. 
HJl.  7819.  When  It  will  fliuilly  be  brought 
up  even  the  Administration  will  not  say. 
We  beliere  we  have  the  votee  to  win  as  of 
today. 

If  we  win  on  this  vital  Issue,  It  could 
create  a  pattern  for  the  90th  Congress.  That 
is  the  reason  the  Jolinaon  AdnUnistraUon  is 
employing  outright  mlsrepreeentatlon  against 
the  RepubUcan  substitute,  known  as  the 
Qule  amendment. 

So  widespread  has  been  this  attack,  so 
unfair  has  it  tMen,  that  we  are  forced  to 
make  this  statement  to  brmg  the  truth  to 
the  American  people. 

Here  are  tbe  facts  on  the  four  major  issues 
raised  by  the  Administration: 

1.  The  President  has  charged  we  are  be- 
having recklessly  for  partisan  advantage  by 
opposmg  the  Administration's  extensions  of 
the  E8BA  tlirotigh  tbe  1968-69  school  year. 

Answer:  It  is  not  the  supporters  of  the 
Republican  amendment  who  are  behaving 
recklessly  for  partisan  poUUcal  advantage. 
It  Is  tbe  Administration.  The  public  must  un- 
derstand that  tbe  Administration  regards 
this  n  tbe  first  major  test  of  strength  of  the 
90th  Congresa.  It  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive should  win,  as  now  appears  quite  poesi- 
ble,  the  tenor  and  tone  of  the  entire  90th 
Congress  win  cliange.  Other  alternatives  to 
Oreat  Society  programs  may  also  be  enacted. 
Tat  this  reason  the  Administration  has  post- 
poned  eonaldflratian  of  BSEA.  Over  the  past 
week,  since  the  Republican  amendment  was 
announced,  we  have  been  subjected  to  an 


attack  of  almost  incredible  proportions.  This 
attack  lias  dealt  in  misinterpretation  and 
fear  to  such  an  extent  that  It  Is  almost  im- 
possible to  reply  to  each  dlsUx-tion. 

The  Administration  has  marshaled  its 
largest-bore  g^ns — from  the  President,  who 
attacked  the  propKjsal  Thursday,  to  the  VB. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  individual  Members  of  Congreee  with 
statements  In  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
magnitude  of  the  attack  Is  truly  awesome. 
Again,  the  reason  for  the  attack  is  that  the 
Administration  feels  it  must  win  tills  first 
test  of  strength  in  the  90th  Congress  or  it 
will  lose  tbe  whole  ball  game  In  the  90th 
Congress. 

2.  The  PreeidMit  has  accused  opponents  of 
bis  measure  of  trying  to  revive  bitterness  be- 
tween church  and  piibUc  school  leaders. 

Answer:  This  totally  untrue  accusation  Is 
the  most  serious,  the  most  regrettable  and 
the  most  unfair.  The  widely-disseminated 
rumor  that  the  Republican  bloc  grant  ap- 
proach would  penalize  pupils  in  private  (and 
parochial  schools)  is  an  outright  deception. 
The  Quie  amendment  was  announced  on 
Thursday  (April  20.)  The  following  Simday. 
when  scarcely  a  handful  of  private  school  of- 
ficials had  even  read  tbe  Quie  amendment, 
a  false  report  spread  across  the  nation :  "This 
means  the  end  to  benefits  for  private  school 
pupils."  Obviously,  a  few  strategically-placed 
telephone  calls  from  the  Administration 
caused  the  unjustified  reaction.  Private 
school  people  were.  In  trutli,  victimized  by 
Administration  officials. 

The  Qule  Amendment  from  the  very  begin- 
ning contained  the  same  language  as  the 
present  act  respecting  participation  of  pri- 
vate school  children  In  the  benefits  of  the 
program.  The  amendment  even  Increased  the 
types  of  assistance  which  could  be  made 
available. 

We  have  even  gone  a  step  farther  by  writing 
in  clarifying  language  to  make  even  more 
explicit  the  intent  that  the  Federal  bloc 
grants  would  not  be  commingled  with  State 
funds  to  he  spent  for  general  educational 
purpoeee,  but  would  be  funds  to  be  spent 
for  special  programs.  Secondly,  the  Repub- 
lican amendment  specifically  states  that 
private  school  children  would  enjoy  the  same 
degree  of  participation  in  these  programs 
under  the  Qule  amendment  as  they  now  do 
under  ESEA. 

In  truth,  it  was  the  subtle,  beliind-the- 
scenes  maneuvering  of  the  Administration 
that  tended  to  "revive  the  blttemeae  between 
church  and  public  school  lesiders."  Tlie  Ad- 
ministration has  deliberately  tried  to  cause 
confusion  and  fear  in  the  hearts  of  private 
school  authorities,  for  its  own  political 
advantage. 

8.  The  President  said  we  liave  tried  to 
revive  bittemees  and  distrust  between  the 
so-called  poor  and  rich  states. 

Answer:  The  allegation  that  the  "poor 
would  get  poorer  and  the  rich  would  get 
richer"  Is  a  classic  example  of  Administra- 
tion misrepresentation.  This  Is  absolutely 
untrue.  Beginning  with  the  1968-69  school 
year,  \inder  the  Republican  plan.  S3  bUllon 
would  be  available  for  distribution  under  a 
formula  used  for  nine  years  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  which  takes  into 
account  the  ability  of  each  State  to  support 
education,  and  thereby  favors  poorer  States. 
The  main  formula  in  the  present  Elementary- 
Secondary  Act  is  so  inequitable  ttiat  it  pro- 
vides a  payment  of  $129.64  for  each  poor 
chUd  coimted  in  Mississippi  and  $393.14  for 
each  child  counted  in  New  York. 

To  dispel  any  fears  of  reduced  allocations, 
the  Quie  Amendment  would  require  that  a 
state's  allotment  could  not  be  less  than  its 
total  allotments  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  under  "ntles  I,  n,  HI.  and  V  oX  ESEA. 

The  Republican  amendment  would  assure 
the  states  of  a  continuing  authorization  of 
$3  biUlon  in  aid,  starting  with  the  1968-69 
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MhOQl  7«»r.  StAtes  would  know  well  in  ad- 
TMBO*  wbat  tbey  could  expect.  On  tbe  otber 
bMMl.  IX  the  Administration  bill  bAconua  l»w, 
■t*feM  oould  not  know  for  certain  what  would 
b*  •T*U«ble.  It  oould  range  aa  low  aa  (3  3 
bUIlon,  beeert  on  the  acttiai  appropriations 
iinrler  the  preeent  act 

4.  The  President  said  Thursday,  this  la 
"•  time  of  testing  for  Axnertcan  education." 

Answer:  We  agree  that  tbU  la  a  time  of 
teetlnc.  but  not  in  the  sense  the  President 
meant  It  is  a  time  of  testing  because  America 
must  choose  between  the  path  of  more  and 
toot*  Federal  control  over  education  and  the 
other  path,  which  will  assure  the  statas  and 
local  eommunltlee  their  rightful  control  over 
education.  After  all.  it  was  America's  local 
schools  that  built  our  educational  system 
Into  the  best  In  the  world.  It  was  not  con- 
trol from  Washington  which  produced  this 
superb  educational  system.  This  Is  the  one 
Issue  before  us  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Qule  Amendment. 

We  must  all  understand  that  the  Federal 
money  goee  Federal  Influence.  The  Republi- 
can amendment  seeks  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  Pedaral  control  It  also  seeks  to  greatly 
reduce  the  endless  red  tape  which  Is  stran- 
gUsg  local  school  boards  In  their  dealings 
with  the  vast  bureaucracy  Ln  Washington. 

STATUUMT      BT       RXPaXSKNTATTVX      OntAU)      R 

Foas.  or  ICcrigan.  Hoosx  Minoutt  Lzades 

President  Johnson  has  made  wild  and  Irre- 
spoDslbls  charges  against  the  House  Republi- 
can Leadership  and  leading  advocates  of  the 
BapubUcan  substitute  for  the  Administra- 
tion's elementary -secondary  school   aid   bill. 

This  Administration  Is  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  truth  and  has  been  engaging 
In  such  tactics  ever  since  Rep.  Qule  unveiled 
his  substitute  measure  on  April  30.  This 
further  widens  the  Credibility  Gap 

It  Is  the  Administration  which  has  revived 
the  church-state  issue  In  connection  with 
etamsntary-secondary  school  aid,  not  House 
Rspublleans.  Administration  ofBclals  did  this 
by  falsely  asserting  that  aid  to  private  schools 
woold  be  virtually  eliminated  under  the  Qule 
Amendment.  They  deliberately  fed  misinfor- 
mation about  the  Qule  Amendment  to  private 
»«»««r>i  n<aw«»iM  The  truth  Is,  of  course,  that 
the  Qole  Amendment  from  the  outset  has 
iTfmtalmwl  assurances  that  private  schools 
would  continue  to  receive  full  benefits  These 
sasuraaoes  were  oouched  in  the  same  lan- 
guage found  In  the  existing  Klementary- 
Seeondary  School  Aid  Act.  The  truth  is  on 
our  side. 

We  have  one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only 
In  sasking  adoption  of  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute. That  Is  to  cut  federal  red  tape  In  the 
/'hMnw^itnj  of  federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
seoondary  schools  and  to  let  state  and  local 
educators  set  priorities.  We  would  do  that 
with  bloc  stun  grants. 

The  President  has  falsely  asserted  that 
Bepubllcans  "trot  out  a  new  version"  of  their 
school  aid  substitute  each  day.  The  truth  U 
we  have  made  slight  additions  to  the  lan- 
guage in  our  legislation  to  calm  the  fears  of 
private  school  leaders— groundless  fears 
stirred  up  by  the  Administration  through 
a  scare  campaign  based  on  false  statements. 

The  church-state  Issue  actually  Is  not  In- 
volved In  this  matter.  This  Is  a  choice  be- 
tween the  Administrations  categorical  kind 
at  alsoMntary-eeoondary  school  aid  and  the 
BepabUoan  approach  of  bloc  sum  grants. 
The  only  Isstie  is  more  local  control  and  less 
fsdscml  Inflxience.  The  present  pattern  of 
benefits  for  private  schools  wUl  continue. 
We  are  heartUy  In  favor  of  it 


8TAT«amrr  or  Hok.  Auxarc  H.  Qms,  Ukm- 
saa  cw  OoifOBsas.  Fnor  Dxeraicr  or 
MnnnaoTA 

The  President  makes  charges  that  my 
amendment  has  stirred  up  suspicions  at 
poonr  sUtes  against  wealthier  states  and  re- 


vived the  ancient  and  bitter  feud  between 
church  and  public  school  leaders. 

He  reminds  me  of  a  pyromanlac  who  threw 
a  match  Into  gasoline  and  stood  there  pump- 
ing on  the  beUowa  saying  "kxA  at  those  peo- 
ple starting  the  fire"  while  be  Is  fanning  the 
flames  all  the  while 

The  formula  In  my  bill  uses  up-to-date 
census  information.  The  Administration 
formula  uses  19S9  Income  figures.  Ify  bill 
usee  the  time-tested  equalisation  formula 
In  Federal  law  such  as  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  whereby  the  poorer  states  re- 
ceive more  money  per  child  than  the  wealth- 
ier states  because  of  their  lower  per  capita 
Income  To  oflsei  the  misinformation  of  the 
Administration.  I  will  Include  language  In 
my  bill  that  no  state  shall  receive  less  money 
than  they  did  In  fiscal  1M8 

As  any  person  who  can  read  can  tell,  my 
amendment  protects  private  school  children 
better  than  the  Administration  bill 

The  main  Issue  before  us  Is  this  Shall  we 
stop  the  relentless  step  by  step  centralization 
of  education  decisions  In  Washington  or  trust 
the  knowledge  and  sensitivity  of  people  on 
the  state  and  local  level  to  set  priorities  and 
the  use  of  Federal  money  within  the  guide- 
lines laid  down  by  the  present  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  further  Illustrate  the 
power  of  the  Johnson  Juggernaut,  I  shall 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
story  about  the  news  conference  which 
was  carried  by  United  Press  Internation- 
al—UPI  No  99 — on  April  28: 
Education 

Washlncton  House  Republicans  and 
Democrats  today  swapped  charges  of  "credi- 
bility" and  ■Incredibility"  gaps  In  a  mount- 
ing ciff-the-Hoor  debate  on  the  administra- 
tion's education  bill 

The  exchanges  came  In  separate  party 
news  conferences  after  President  Johnson 
yesterday  accused  opponents  of  his  educa- 
tion program  of  reviving  bitterness  between 
church  and  public  school  leaders 

The  tS  S  billion  administration  bill  would 
extend  through  flscsU  1990  authority  for  the 
1006  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  provides  teaching  aids  for  poverty 
area  children. 

Rep  Albert  H  Qule.  R-Bdinn  ,  has  Intro- 
duced a  OOP  substitute  bUl  to  provide  that 
aids  under  the  act  be  given  to  States  In  lump 
sum  grants  rather  than  allot  money  for  in- 
dividual programs 

Minority  Leader  Oerald  Ford,  R-Mich  ,  told 
a  news  conference  Johnson  "made  wild  and 
lrresp>onalble  charges  This  administration  Is 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  truth.  This 
further  widens  the  credibility  gap  " 

Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  D-Okia.,  fol- 
lowed with  a  Democratic  news  conference 
at  which  Rep  John  Brademas.  D-Ind  .  spon- 
sor of  the  administration  bill,  accused  Re- 
publicans of  an  "Incredibility  gap  " 

"It's  Incredible  that  the  Republicans  say 
their  bill  would  do  away  with  Federal  red 
tape  and  controls,"  Brademas  said.  "Their 
so-called  block  grant  bill  Is  loaded  with  cate- 
gories and  requirements  " 

Albert  said  the  Qule  bill  "would  be  disas- 
trous for  educational  advancement  In  this 
country.  It's  a  political  bill  to  round  up  votes. 
Its  Jerry-built  legislation  at  Its  worst." 

Qule  said  at  the  OOP  news  conference 
that  Johnson's  attack  on  his  opponents  "re- 
minds me  of  a  pyromanlac  who  threw  a 
match  into  gasoline  and  stood  their  pumping 
on  the  bellows  saying  'Look  at  those  people 
starung  the  Ore'  while  he  U  fanning  the 
flames  all  the  while  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  ttiat  of  the 
30  lines,  only  12  deal  with  the  news  con- 
ference called  by  Mr.  Fou>  and  Mr. 
Qua,  compared  with  the  full  50  which 
the  UPI  carried  on  the  President's  speech 
of  last  Thursday 


My  purpose  is  not  to  compare  coverage 
of  this  news  conference  with  an  address 
by  the  President.  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  technique  by  which  the 
Johnson  Juggernaut  succeeded  in  bury- 
ing the  joint  answer  to  the  most  serious 
charges  made  by  the  President  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Here  is  how  the  administration  oper- 
ates: The  morning  of  the  Pord-Qule  news 
conference,  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert 
called  his  own  news  conference  in  his  of- 
fice, supposedly  to  answer  our  news  con- 
ference. The  same  morning  three  other 
administration  supporters  cither  called 
news  conferences  or  issued  news  releases, 
including  Congressman  Carl  Perkins,  of 
Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Con- 
gressman Jakes  G.  O'Hara.  of  Michigan, 
and  Congressman  John  Brademas.  of 
Indiana. 

As  a  result,  the  UPI  story  and  other 
stories  never  did  get  around  to  dealing 
with  the  hard  facts  presented  in  the 
Pord-Qule  news  conference  which  de- 
molished the  administration  represen- 
tations. 

This,  Indeed,  is  a  classic  example  of 
the  awesome  power  of  the  Johnson  Jug- 
gernaut. It  is  the  old  "arm-twisting" 
technique  of  the  then  Senator  Johnson 
when  he  was  majority  leader  in  the  U.S 
Senate,  magnified  a  hundredfold.  Now 
the  President  has  at  his  disposal  the  en- 
tire executive  branch.  He  has  at  his  dis- 
posal some  $425  million  a  year  allocat- 
ed to  "public  information  and  public 
relations"  by  the  various  Federal  depart- 
ments, first  revealed  In  a  story  carried 
by  the  Associated  Press.  The  nearl-*  half 
a  billion  dollars  pays  the  salaries  of  over 
6.800  "public  relations"  experts,  who  are 
naturally  expected  to  Justify  the  expendi- 
tures controlled  from  Washington.  In 
other  words,  the  taxpayers  are  financing 
a  vast  propaganda  campaign  aimed  at 
taxpayers. 

Thus  the  old  "arm-twisting"  device, 
which  was  extremely  effective  In  the 
President's  Senate  days,  has  a  hundred 
times  the  power  In  the  fearful  form  of 
the  sleek,  deadly  efficient  1967  Johnson 
Juggernaut. 

Mr.  QtriE  knows.  He  was  run  over  by 
the  Juggernaut  last  week.  Fortunately, 
both  the  Qule  amendment  and  Mr.  Qcie 
were  not  laid  low  permanently  by  the 
Juggernaut.  Over  the  weekend  he  picked 
himself  up,  along  with  the  battered  but 
unbowed  Qule  amendment,  and  he  and 
those  who  stanchly  support  him  are  pre- 
pared for  yet  unknown  assaults.  My  col- 
leagues who  support  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach do  know  this :  there  will  be  other 
attacks,  perhaiM  even  more  unfair.  I 
understand  the  minions  In  the  Gardner- 
Howe  HEW  empire  are  even  now  labori- 
ously compiling  Mr.  Qun's  voting  record 
on  education  legislation  for  the  9  years 
he  has  served  In  the  Congress.  I  should 
surmise  that  project  alone  will  consume 
some  hundreds  of  man-hours  at.  say.  |10 
an  hour,  all  charged  to  the  taxpayer, 
who  Innocently  supposes  that  all  they 
do  over  at  HEW  Is  try  to  improve  educa- 
tion. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  "a  funny  thing 
happened  on  the  way  to  the  forum"  of 
the  XJB.  House  of  Representatives. 
Everyone  exi)ected  that  the  Elementary 
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and  Secondary  Education  Act  bill  would 
have,  some  days  ago.  been  debated  In 
that  forum.  It  is  apparent  the  adminis- 
tration even  now  does  not  have  the  votes. 
The  supporters  of  the  Qule  amendment 
have  another  week  or  so  to  get  the  truth 
out  to  the  Nation.  This  will  be  enough 
time. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  the  truth 
about  the  Qule  amendment  Is  getting 
about  the  country. 

I  wish  to  close  this  necessarily  long 
address  by  placing  In  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  for  June  27, 1987. 
titled  "Education  Grants": 

Edxtcation    Okants 

Judging  from  the  negative  reaction  of  the 
national  school  commissioner,  there  must  be 
something  mighty  good  about  the  Republican 
substitute  for  federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  prot>oaed  by  Bep.  Qule 
of  Minnesota. 

In  the  morning's  mall  (postage  and  feee 
p«dd  by  the  United  States  department  of 
health,  education  and  welfare)  Is  a  statement 
from  OotnmlsBloner  Howe  raising  "serious 
questions"  and  calling  the  proposal  "a  back- 
ward step." 

DOBS    PLAN     WOUtT     HOWKT 

Why  stage  such  a  sharp  counterattack, 
particularly  by  going  over  the  beads  of  con- 
gress to  the  public,  as  It  were,  if  one  is  not 
worried  by  the  appeal  of  the  substitute? 
The  answer  to  that  question  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  Qule  propooal  must  have  merits 
that  oould  win  It  enough  support,  even  In 
a  Democrat  controlled  congress,  to  be 
adopted.  What  Is  the  Qule  proposal?  Basl- 
oally.  It  would  subetltuts  block  grants  to  the 
states  for  the  present  cooipllcated  program 
of  allocations  to  school  districts  under  title 
I  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
act  of  1966. 

The  block  grant  approach  would  not  take 
effect  until  July  1.  1908,  giving  time  for  the 
advance  planning  necessary  to  any  program. 
For  the  first  year,  fiscal  1969,  $3  billion  would 
be  authorized,  about  t200  million  less  than 
the  maximum  total  authorizations  of  the 
program  It  would  replace.  However,  It  could 
prove  to  be  a  net  gain,  for,  as  Qule  points 
out,  "the  block  grant  programs  would  repre- 
sent massive  savings  in  administrative  costs 
to  the  schools.  .  . 

"Actually."  Qule  says,  "the  distribution  of 
funds  within  each  state  would  be  far  more 
responsive  to  the  moet  urgent  educational 
needs  than  under  the  existing  act.  which 
tends  to  scatter  funds  Into  every  school  dis- 
trict." Remember  the  fuss  last  May  when 
affluent  Wbltefish  Bay  was  fotmd  to  be  en* 
titled  to  (25,000  In  federal  funds  Intended 
for  disadvantaged  children. 

Under  the  amendment  proposed  by  Qule. 
the  state  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds  would 
have  to  contain  "assurances  that  the  hlgh- 
eet  priority  .  .  .  will  be  given  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  are  experiencing  the 
greatest  educational  dlfllcultles  because  of 
such  factors  as:  (A)  heavy  concentrations 
of  economically  and  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren, (B)  rapid  increases  In  school  enroll- 
ment which  overwhelm  the  financial  re- 
sources of  a  local  educational  agency,  and 
(C)  geographic  Isolation  and  economic  de- 
pression in  particular  areas." 

In  other  words.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
the  federal  school  aid  funds  could  be  con- 
centrated m  dUtrlcts  where  they  are  most 
needed,  instead  of  being  spread  around  ac- 
cording to  an  unrealistic  formula  that  puts 
dollars  needed  In  Milwaukee's  Inner  core  Into 
an  affluent  suburb. 

The  promise  of  relief  from  bureaucratic 
red  tape  hxuX  a  more  sexulble  distribution  of 
funds  Is  not  the  only  thing  to  commend 
the  Republican  substitute.  Another  of  Its 
appeals  U  that  It  would,  as  Qnle  says,  "slg- 


nlfleantly  reduoe  the  power  of  the  United 
Statea  oommlailioner  In  local  school  deci- 
sions." which  may  explain  Howe's  negative 
reaction. 

Ifr.  %)eaker.  allow  me  to  quote  from 
the  editorial  m  the  final  point  in  this 
statement: 

Judging  from  tlie  negative  reaction  of  the 
tii>ti/»niti  school  ootnmlasloner,  there  mnst  be 
something  mighty  good  about  the  Republi- 
can substitute  for  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

And  again: 

Why  stage  such  a  sharp  counterattack? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  I  have 
explained  why  the  administration  is 
staging  such  a  sharp  coimterattack.  I 
also  hope  my  colleagues,  armed  with  this 
explanation,  will  resolutely  resist  the 
forthcoming  "arm  twisting"  in  the  Halls 
of  the  House,  which  will  probably  begin 
like  this:  "You  know,  John — or  Tom  or 
Dick  or  Harry — about  that  dam — or  post 
office  or  grant — in  your  district." 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  543 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BinohAh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
for  House  Joint  Resolution  543,  which 
extends  the  no-strike  period  for  an  addi- 
tl(xiel  47  days,  because  I  believe  neither 
the  railroads,  the  unions  involved,  nor 
the  administration  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  situation  that  would  prevail  if 
this  resolution  were  to  fail  of  adCH>tion. 

Nevertheless,  I  cast  my  vote  reluctant- 
ly, because  this  second  extension  of  the 
no-strike  period  represents  a  kind  of  nib- 
Wing  away  at  the  right  to  strike  which  I 
do  not  feel  is  in  the  public  interest. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  all  concerned — 
industry,  labor,  and  the  public — ^want  to 
avoid  a  strike  which  would  have  serious 
impact  on  the  Nation's  economy  and  the 
movement  of  defense  materiel. 

An  impasse  appears  to  have  been 
rea<^ed.  and  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned seem  to  be  looking  for  Govern- 
ment action  of  some  kind,  but  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  the  kind  of  action  that 
should  be  taken.  The  administration 
has  yet  to  recommend  any  program. 

It  is  my  understfindlng  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  within  a  few  days  come 
forward  witii  Its  proposals.  Hopefully, 
they  will  be  such  as  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum pressure  on  both  sides  to  arrive  at 
a  reasonable  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  this  bill  but 
I  would  not  be  inclined  to  support  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  no -strike  period  un- 
less It  is  coupled  with  some  acceptable 
programs  designed  to  provide  a  rational 
and  honorable  long-range  solution  to 
this  problem. 


WE   MUST  REDUCE   THE   BURDENS 
OP  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
senior  citizens  in  our  country  are  being 
misled  as  to  the  proposals  offered  by  the 
President  regarding  income  taxes  im- 
posed on  people  over  the  age  of  65.  For 
those  of  low  or  modest  irusMne,  these 
proposals  could  be  a  great  aid.  Only  those 
with  larger  incomes  would  have  their  tax 
burdens  increased. 

The  President's  proposals  would,  if  en- 
acted, relieve  alwuthalf  a  million  senior 
citizens,  who  now  pay  some  income  tax, 
from  the  necessity  of  paying  any  income 
tax  at  all.  As  I  understand  It,  a  man  and 
wife,  each  65  or  older,  would  pay  no  taxes 
unless  their  social  security,  plus  outside 
Income,  were  more  than  $5,777  a  year 
and  a  single  person,  aged  65  or  older, 
would  pay  no  taxes  unless  his  or  her 
annu£il  income  were  more  than  $3,222. 

It  is  true  that  social  security  payments 
would  for  the  first  time  be  included  as 
income  in  computing  taxable  income,  and 
that  the  double  exemption  now  provided 
for  65-year-olds  would  be  eliminated. 
However,  in  their  place,  would  be  a  far 
more  generous  deduction  for  senior  citi- 
zens, as  the  following  example  demon- 
strates : 

Assume  a  husband  sind  wife  who  get 
$200  a  month  in  social  security  payments 
and  who  receive  $65  a  week  in  other  in- 
come— private  pensions,  business  invest- 
ments, and  so  forth.  They  would  have  a 
total  income  of  about  $5,777  a  year  and 
would  pay  no  taxes  under  the  President's 
proposal. 

In  contrast,  under  existing  law,  the 
same  couple  has  to  pay  income  taxes  of 
about  $80.  The  social  security  benefits  are 
not  taxable  income,  but  the  $3,377  of 
other  income  would  be.  The  man  and 
his  wife  each  get  two  personal  exemp- 
tions— four  times  $600  equals  $2,400. 
Subtracting  the  $2,400  and  ttie  minimum 
standard  deduction  of  $400 — $300  for  the 
husband  and  $100  for  the  wife — from 
the  $3,377  in  taxable  income,  there  Is  left 
a  net  taxable  Income  of  $577  under  ex- 
isting law,  on  which  the  tax  Is  about  $80. 
This  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the  senior 
citizens'  contribution  for  doctors'  fees 
under  the  medicare  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  all  of 
us  make  certain  that  the  Increasing  bur- 
dens on  our  senior  citizens  are  reduced — 
particularly  for  those  who  are  caught  in 
the  squeeze  between  low,  fixed  Incomes 
and  rising  prices.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  President's  proposed  revisions  of  the 
income  tax  law  are  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

But  tax  relief  Is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  legislative  steps  which  should  be  taken. 
We  sdso  need  substantial  Increases  in 
social  security  payments.  Improvements 
in  medicare,  and  programs  such  as  my 
own  proposal  for  an  older  Americans 
community  service  program,  which  will 
enable  senior  citizens  to  become  active  in 
community  activities  and  earn  a  little 
something  to  supplement  sodsil  security 
payments.  I  have  long  since  Indicated 
my  support  for  each  of  these  actions  and 
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I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  respond  to 
this  drmnuiUc  need  In  our  society. 


WOLTP    URGES    TAX    CREDIT    FOR 
COLLEOE  EXPENSES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  WolftI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  C^lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
need  for  a  college  education  has  in- 
creased in  our  technological  society  to 
the  point  of  necessity,  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  such  education  have 
grown  to  be  a  crippling  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer.  At  a  time  when 
1  year  of  higher  education  commonly 
cost*  in  the  neighborbhood  of  $2,000. 
parents  with  one  or  two  children  in  col- 
lege, or  students  trying  to  put  themselves 
thitnigh  school  are  suffering  severe  fl- 
nanelal  hardships  Yet  without  this  ed- 
ucational preparation  our  Nation  would 
not  have  the  manpower  to  maintain  its 
leadership  or  forge  ahead  into  new  areas 
of  progress.  It  is  truly  in  our  national 
interest  to  ease  the  flinancial  hardship 
Incurred  by  our  citizens  as  they  are  edu- 
cated to  be  future  leaders  and  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  the  bill  I  Introduce 
today  which  would  allow  a  tax  credit  for 
these  individuals  in  providing  this  neces- 
sary higher  education. 


NSED  TO  REVISE  SEXECTTVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— L  VI 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  K.^smdoixnl  may 
extend  his  remarlu  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker, 
another  argument  against  a  voluntary 
armed  force  Is  that  such  a  system  will 
result  In  a  shortage  of  officers.  Since 
most  ofBcers  have  a  college  background. 
opponents  of  abolition  claim  that  with 
the  absence  of  a  draft,  the  male  college 
student  will  not  volunteer  In  sufficient 
numbers  to  maintain  an  adequate  officer 
corps. 

Such  an  argument  can  be  answered  in 
seTcral  ways.  For  example,  military  serv- 
ice, particularly  when  serving  as  an 
offloer.  does  have  appeal  to  even  college 
students  and  I  assume  this  will  continue 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  a  draft 
or  not.  Another  way  to  attract  addi- 
tional college  graduates  into  the  officer 
corps  Is  to  offer  scholarships  to  the 
young  men  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
coDece  education  In  return  for  a  guaran- 
teed number  of  years  of  military  service 
I  might  add  that  under  our  present  sys- 
tem 73  percent  of  those  who  receive  an 
offloer  eoDunisslon  by  way  of  ROTO  do 
not  elect  to  remain  beyond  their  original 
obHgmtlnn 

Another  avenue  which  can  be  opened 


up  to  acquire  more  officers  is,  of  course, 
to  allow  for  greater  accession  from  the 
ranks  of  the  enlisted  men.  Through  a 
stepped -up  training  program,  many  of 
these  soldiers  would  make  fine  officers. 

The  facilities  of  the  military  acad- 
emies can  also  be  expanded  substantially 
to  take  in  many  more  of  the  young  men 
who  desire  entrance  but  have  been  de- 
nied this  opportunity  due  to  the  limited 
enrollments  at   these   institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  critics  of  abolition 
should  first  direct  their  attention  to  the 
present  draft  system  for  it  does  not  guar- 
antee a  sufficient  supply  of  officers.  As 
General  Johnson  remarked  some  time 
ago: 

In  fiBcal  year  1965  It  U  projected  that 
only  2.523  oftlcers  wiU  elect  to  stay  on  active 
duty  compared  to  our  minimum  requirement 
of  3.615 

This  failure  to  retain  an  adequate 
number  of  trained,  experienced  officers 
is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  operational 
readiness  of  our  military  units  A  volun- 
tary armed  force  will  give  the  military 
the  professional  it  needs  by  retaining  its 
skilled  office,  corps,  something  our  pres- 
ent system  has  failed  to  do. 


LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT— EQUAL- 
LY RESPONSIBLE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr     ALBERT      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  Speaker,  there 
has  been,  with  regard  to  the  railway 
labor  dispute,  as  indeed  there  Is  with  re- 
gard to  all  disputes  which  tend  to  cause 
inconvenience  to  the  public  or  to  threat- 
en national  interests,  a  good  deal 
of  comment  to  the  effect  that  labor 
disputes  should  not  be  "permitted"  to 
cause  such  inconvenience  or  pose  such 
threats. 

This  is  difficult  to  argue  with,  but  I  do 
believe  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  and  it 
very  seldom  Is  pointed  out.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  such  Inconvenience  and  such  threats 
are  not  unilateral  actions  of  the  workers 
involved.  Whenever  a  transportation  sys- 
tem or  a  basic  industry  experiences,  or  is 
threatened  with  a  strike,  there  is  a  wide 
public  assumption  that  the  union,  or  the 
workers  themselves,  are  being  obstinant, 
that  even  though  collective  bargaining 
Is  legitimate,  the  unlorxs  and  their  mem- 
bers have  the  basic  responsibility  for  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  the  damage  from 
such  a  dispute  will  affect  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  only  fair  to  point 
out  that  this  dispute,  like  almost  all  such 
disputes.  Involves  an  impasse  in  which 
both  unions  and  management  are  en- 
gaged, that  the  damage  or  inconvenience 
which  will  restilt  from  such  a  dispute  is 
caused  at  least  in  equal  part  by  labor  and 
by  management — that  management  In 
this  case  Is  not  a  helpless  bystander,  but 
a  force  at  least  as  Immovable  as  is  labor. 

I  oppose  compulsory  arbitration,  as  I 
always  have,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 


be  a  useful  solution  in  this  case.  I  think 
the  damage  that  is  done  to  a  free  society 
by  forcing  solutions  in  labor  disputes  is 
almost  always  more  severe  than  the  dam- 
age that  could  be  caused  by  any  such  dis- 
pute Itself.  But  I  think  we  should  remem- 
ber that  if  management  is  Justified  In 
refusing  to  meet  labor  demands,  then 
labor  is  equally  Justified  in  refusing  to 
perform  its  duties  on  management's 
terms. 

If  one  contends,  as  is  so  often  con- 
tended, that  working  men  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  society  not  to  strike  a  basic  in- 
dustry or  a  basic  mode  of  transmrtation. 
then  he  must  concede  at  the  same  time 
that  management  has  an  equal  obliga- 
tion to  society  not  to  refuse  to  pay  wages 
and  meet  demands  for  working  conditions 
which  represent  the  honest  and  irreduc- 
ible demands  of  the  labor  force. 

If.  as  I  suspect.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rail- 
road operators  want  to  argue  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
employees,  that  their  duty  to  their  stock- 
holders requires  them  to  be  adamant, 
then  we  must  eUso  give  a  ready  ear  to 
labor's  point  that  the  workingman  can- 
not afford  to  work  for  wages  which  are 
significantly  lower  than  the  wages  paid 
in  other  industries  for  similar  work.  The 
free  market  concepts  which  permit  a 
company  to  say  "thus  far  and  no  fur- 
ther "  in  the  course  of  wage  negotia- 
tions also  permit  a  workingman  to  say 
"that  much  and  no  less."  and  to  refuse 
to  work  if  he  feels  he  cannot  work  under 
the  terms  management  will  offer.  If  we 
are  going  to  arrive  at  a  position  where 
we  decide  that  some  industries  are  so 
essential  that  workers  in  them  have  an 
obligation  to  work,  then  we  must  also 
recognize  that  management  In  those 
same  industries  has  an  obligation  to  pay 
for  the  work  performed. 

I  voted  for  House  Joint  Resolution  543 
because,  like  most  members  of  this 
House,  I  felt  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  extend  the  cooling -off  period.  But  let 
no  one  interpret  my  vote  as  showing  any 
sympathy  for  the  concept  that  railroad 
employees  have  relinquished  their  right 
to  bargain  for  better  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and  the  absolutely  funda- 
mental right — which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  equal  bargaining — to  withhold 
their  labor  if  their  Just  demands  are  not 
met. 

When  this  cooling-off  period  comes  to 
an  end.  I  hope  that  management  will 
have  demonstrated  some  concern  for 
the  public  interest  to  which  its  friends 
in  the  Congress  so  frequently  appeal.  If 
not,  I  think  perhaps  the  Congress  should 
give  some  thought  to  coruiderlng  legis- 
lation, not  to  cripple  railroad  labor,  but 
to  relieving  the  railroads'  management 
of  their  obligation  to  their  stockhold- 
ers— perhaps  by  making  the  railroads 
publicly  owned,  nonprofit  institutions. 
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LET  US  MOVE  AHEAD.  AS  PAST  AS 
POSSIBLE,  WITH  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BttrtonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  broad 
support  in  this  Congress  for  a  continua- 
tion of  an  economic  opportimlty  program 
for  the  poor,  but  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned over  the  tactics  my  friends  across 
the  aisle  would  use  to  extend  such  a 
program. 

I  have  noted  the  1967  amendments 
that  have  been  proposed  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  by  the  President 
and  Introduced  in  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee;  and  I  have  taken  a  look  at 
the  alternative  proposal  that  has  been 
offered  by  several  members  of  the  mi- 
nority of  that  committee. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  thrust  in 
each  case  is  the  same;  each  party  is 
prepared  to  wage  war  on  poverty  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  poor  to  qualify 
for  the  economic  opportunity  available 
to  other  Americans. 

It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  my  friends 
across  the  aisle  would  wage  their  war 
without  a  headquarters;  they  would 
abamdon  the  command  post  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  offers  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  would  be  a  grievous 
strategical  error. 

The  present  economic  opportimlty  pro- 
gram can  be  improved.  It  is  being  im- 
proved. And  the  early  mistakes  that  were 
Inevitable  in  a  crash  attack  on  a  massive 
problem  are  now  being  avoided. 

That  Improvement  must  be  channeled 
throughout  the  program  in  organized 
fashion,  however.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  Congress  if  a  central 
headquarters  is  maintained. 

A  dispersing  of  various  phases  of  the 
antlpoverty  program  to  various  bureaus 
throughout  government  will  serve  no 
one.  The  poor  will  lose  their  voice  at 
the  national  level  of  Government.  The 
Congress  will  have  difficulty  finding  what 
is  going  on — and  where.  And  the  Nation 
will  lose  the  benefit  that  comes  with  the 
focus  on  the  problem  that  a  concentrated 
office  provides. 

The  fight  against  poverty  must  go  for- 
ward but  not  In  a  disorganized,  rag-tag 
fashion.  It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  build 
on  the  experience  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  to  consider  thoroughly 
the  amendments  that  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  President. 

Oiu-  cause  is  good.  The  groimdwork  has 
been  laid  for  continued  progress  in  bring- 
ing the  poor  together  with  economic 
opportunity.  This  Is  no  time  to  turn  back, 
as  some  would  suggest. 

By  moving  ahead,  as  fast  as  possible, 
we  will  serve  the  poor  but  we  will  serve 
the  Nation  more. 


JUDGE  KENNEDY  STAYS 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BDRTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  good  news  to  report 
from  the  war  on  poverty  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Judge  Joseph  O.  Kennedy,  a  com- 
petent and  dedicated  public  servant,  has 
agreed  to  continue  as  chairman  of  the 
economic  opportunity  council.  This 
means  that  Important  progress  can  be 
made  on  the  base  that  Judge  Kennedy 
has  helped  to  build. 

I  fully  share  the  satisfaction  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  with  the  unself- 
ish decision  of  Judge  Keiuiedy  and  want 
to  Include  the  newspapers'  editorial  com- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

(Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Chronicle, 

Apr.  23, 1967] 

Judge  Kennedy  Stays 

Municipal  Judge  Joseph  G.  Kennedy  has 
elected  to  stay  on  as  head  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council  here.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty program  and  the  city  are  fortunate  in 
his  having  made  this  decision.  Judge  Ken- 
nedy has  had  his  troubles  in  running  the 
council  through  its  "period  of  crisis."  Its 
programs  have  been  nfiuch  criticized.  But  the 
war  on  poverty  is  going  to  go  on,  and  it  must 
have  the  kind  of  sound  and  patient  leader- 
ship which  he  can  give  it — an  effort  which, 
as  be  lias  said,  "requires  dedication  from 
many  of  us." 

RECENT  EVENTS  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  both  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner and  the  San  Franclso  Chronicle 
have  recently  printed  editorials  which 
give  expression  to  the  concern  which 
many  of  us  feel  over  the  recent  events 
in  Greece. 

The  apprehension  which  is  felt  can  only 
be  heightened  by  reports  of  political 
prisoners  being  exiled  to  the  Islands  in 
the  Aegean,  rumors  of  pending  execu- 
tions, the  censoring  of  the  press,  and  the 
collapse  of  constitutional  government 
which  has  been  supplanted  by  military 
rule. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  nation  which  gave 
birth  both  to  the  concept  and  to  the 
term  "democracy"  will  remember  its 
great  traditions  and  its  golden  age  and 
return  to  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Ebtaminer.  Apr.  27, 
1967] 

OSEEK    TKAGEDY? 

The  word  "democracy"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  "demos" — the  people — and  "kra- 
tos" — rule.  Aristotle  defined  democracy  as: 

".  .  .A  state  where  the  freemen  and  the 
poor,  being  in  the  majority,  are  Invested  with 
the  power  of  the  state  .  .  .  every  department 
of  government  being  alike  open  to  all  .  .  . 
the  people  are  the  majority,  and  what  they 
vote  Is  law  . . ." 

This  was  part  of  the  great  Greek  heritage 
handed  down  to  modern  times  by  the  most 
dazzling  era  of  phUosophy  In  history. 

Thus  it  la  ironical  and  perplexing  to  read 
of  a  takeover  of  government  in  Greece  by 
the  country's  armed  forces  and  the  estab- 


lishment— in  the  city  of  Aristotle — of  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

The  Greek  generals  claim  that  left-wing 
politicians  were  leading  Greece  to  disaster. 
This  may  be  so.  But  it  is  disturbing  to  real- 
ize  that  a  military  clique  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  right  to  abolish  constitutional 
government.  Impose  martial  law  and  seize 
"polltlcar'  prisoners — in  the  name  of  the 
"national  interest." 

This  is  not  the  way  of  democracy  or  civi- 
lization. 

Greece's  friends  and  allies  throughout  the 
world  await  the  return  of  democracy  to  the 
land  of  its  birth. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle) 
The  Ugly,  Cloudy  Story  or  Greece 

The  fact  that  Greece  has  for  the  moment 
become  a  military  dictatorship  is  the  one 
certainty  that  can  be  gleaned  through  the 
censorship  that  the  new  regime  imposed  upon 
Greece  when  it  susi>ended  the  constitution 
and  rounded  up  several  thousand  of  its  po- 
litical opponents  for  exile  to  bleak  Aegean 
Islands. 

It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  a  threat 
of  civil  war  overhangs  the  nation  where 
democracy  was  bom  and  where  another 
struggle  for  power  has  again  hustled  it  aside. 
Such  a  war,  at  a  time  when  Cyprus  is  still 
an  unresolved  issue,  might  well  produce  com- 
plications of  broad  dlmensioi^. 

Among  the  major  iincertalnttes  of  the 
existing  Greek  situation  are  the  precise  atti- 
tude of  the  young  King  Constantlne  and  the 
probable  future  of  his  arch  opjKjnents,  the 
aged  George  Papandreou,  former  prime  min- 
ister, and  his  son,  Andrea,  a  former  Univer- 
sity of  California  economist  who  resigned 
his  U.S.  citizenship  to  enter  Greek  politics. 

The  King  Is  variously  reported  as  having 
forbidden  the  military  coup  d'etat,  as  hav- 
ing reluctantly  accepted  it  as  a  fait  accom- 
pli, and  as  approving  Its  design  and  achieve- 
ments. The  Papandreous,  father  and  son, 
have  been  reported  as  seriously  wounded  by 
their  captors,  as  being  under  arrest,  under 
medical  care,  and  facing  trial  on  grave  but 
unspecified  charges. 

The  King  has  appeared  briefly  In  public 
since  the  coup,  but  has  not  spoken  out.  His 
sUence  is  credibly  explained  as  prompted  by 
fears  that  a  forthright  declaration,  for  or 
against  the  military  dictatorship  might  well 
stir  up  public  discord  that  could  lead  to  civil 
war.  It  is  likewise  felt  that  a  similar  out- 
break would  follow  proof  of  harm  to  George 
as  Andreas  Papandreou — a  possibility  not 
weakened  by  the  clrcimistance  that  leaders 
of  the  military  ooup  have  specifically  attrib- 
uted It  to  the  growing  popularity  and  In- 
fluence of  these  two  antl-monarchlsts. 

As  of  the  moment,  however,  the  land  of 
Pericles  and  Plato  Is  more  or  less  resignedly 
accepting  the  kind  of  despotic  rule  associated 
with  Mussolini,  Franco  and  Its  own  Metaxas — 
a  rule  under  which  newspapers  are  censored, 
radios  must  not  be  used,  buildings  are  sub- 
ject to  search  without  warrant,  political  of- 
fenders are  tried  by  military  courts,  firearms 
must  be  surrendered,  and  the  dress  and 
church  attendance  of  the  young  are  regu- 
lated and  overseen. 


IMAGINATIVE  POST  OFFICE 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unEtnlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  plan  to 
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convert  the  Post  Office  Into  a  nonprofit 
Government  coriwratlon  ha«  been  sa- 
luted by  the  Elizabeth  Dally  Journal  as 
"ImatflnAtlve"  and  "worthy  ot  close 
study  bjr  Congress. "  I  know  that  the 
propooU  has  aroused  great  Interest  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  I  am  sure  It  will  get  the 
serious  consideration  It  deserves  from 
the  Congress.  I  have  permission  to  Insert 
the  Dally  Journal's  comments  on  the 
O'Brien  plan  In  the  Rxcors  : 

iMASnVATTW     P09T    OVTICB     PBOTOeAI. 

Pcwtinastcr  0«nersl  O'Brien  Is  so  right  In 
saying  that  If  America's  telephone  system 
operated  like  the  Poat  OfBce  Department 
does,  tbara  atm  would  be  a  great  future  for 
carrier  pigeons. 

Bla  imaginative  proposal  for  a  nonprofit 
govenuiMnt  corporation  to  lake  over  the 
maU  MTVlce  La  worthy  of  close  study  by 
rniigi  MS  The  existing  operation  only  gets 
worw.  A  new  setup  could  be  a  change  for 
tile  tetter. 

The  Poet  OlBce  Department  long  has  t>een 
in  Um  stepchild  of  the  government  family 
Foattnasten  general  have  been  chief  politi- 
cal adflaera  to  presidents,  a  role  Hi.  O'Brien 
&Ua  In  tbe  Johnson  administration.  Congress 
has  played  politics  both  with  Jobs  and  with 
funds.  Meanwhile,  deterioration  of  service 
to  the  public  has  been  accelerated  by  a  stag- 
gertag  volume  of  mall,  increasing  at  the 
rat*  of  three  billion  pieces  annually. 

la  February.  Postmaster  Oeneral  O'Brien 
told  Um  House  Appropriations  ComnUitee 
thai  tit*  Poet  Office  Department  was  In  a 
"raee  with  catastrophe.  And  it  is  a  race  that 
W*  wall  oould  lose,  though  It  is  certainly  In 
our  power  not  to  lose  it." 

Baoently  the  House,  In  the  face  of  Mr 
O'Brlan's  warning,  cut  (lOO  million  from  a 
postal  appropriation  bill.  And  proposed  rate 
increases  are  running  Into  opposition  In 
Congrsas. 

Pma  predecessors,  at  least.  Postmaster 
Oeneral  O'Brien  geu  sympathy.  Speaking 
With  the  voices  of  experience,  J.  Edward 
Day.  President  Kennedy's  postmaster  gen- 
wal.  and  Arthur  Summerfleld,  who  held  the 
poat  In  the  Elsenhower  administrations,  are 
critical  of  penny-pinching  by  Congress 

Adoption  of  the  corporation  Idea  of  Mr 
O'Brien  could  be  the  means  of  placing  poet 
oAce  a(>erations  on  a  more  realistic  basis 
The  management  would  be  headed  by  a  pro- 
faaaloaal  execuUve.  working  under  a  board 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  president  and 
ooaflTOMl  by  Congress. 

Bubaidy  rates  would  be  set  for  various 
postal  services.  Any  deflclts  would  have  to 
b*  made  up  by  congressional  appropriation. 

With  a  corporation  taking  over,  a  drastic 
toraalt  with  politics  and  custom  would  be 
poaelbla.  This  oould  be  the  salvation  of  the 
maU  aemce. 


FLORIDA  SENATE  \fEMORIAL  7*?— 
A  UNIQUE  FEDERAL-STATE  REVE- 
HX7K-SHARINO  PLAN 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  PrrFWi]  may  extend 
hla  renwrks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

llr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plCMCd  and  honored  to  submit  a  memo- 
rial pMaed  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Florida  regarding  a  unique  Federal-State 
revenue-aharlng  plan. 

Thlg  plan  was  offered  by  Senator 
Rlehard  Stone,  of  Miami.   Senator  Stone 


Is  to  be  commended  for  his  unique  pro- 
posal. I  have  been  associated  with  this 
idea  for  some  time  and  have  proposed  my 
own  legislation  In  this  area. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  place  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  Senate  Memorial  73  so  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  these  who  read 
this  RkCOUD  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  this  tax-sharing  program 

SCNATX  Memobial  Biu.  T3 
A  memorial  to  the  Congress  uf  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  amending  the  United 
States  tax  laws  so  as  to  rebate  and  pay 
to  each  of  the  States  an  amount  equal  to 
one- hair  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  on 
alcoholic  t)everages  and  tobacco  sold  wUh- 
[n  such  State 

Whereas,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  congressional  leaders  of  both 
major  political  parties  have  referred  approv- 
ingly to  "tax  sharing"  and  to  "creative  fed- 
eralism under  which  concepts  the  taxpayers 
of  each  state  who  also  are  taxpayers  to  the 
federal  government  regain  some  of  the  fed- 
eral tax  revenue  at  the  state  level  without 
any  Interference  on  the  part  of  federal  agen- 
cies In  the  expenditure  of  these  funds,  and 
Whereas,  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
states  In  the  nation,  the  needs  of  Plorlda  for 
funds  for  education,  for  fighting  crime  and 
for  other  urgent  requirements  of  vibrant 
communities  are  pressing  In  on  the  sources 
of  state  and  luoul  taxation  to  the  limits  of 
the  abilities  of  the  cltlxens  to  pay.  and  recog- 
nizing that  such  needs  are  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  this  -ountry  than  are  those  of 
the  recipients  of  foreign  aid  In  similar 
amounts,  and 

Whereas,  the  program  reconunended  herein 
has  Its  parallel  In  the  remission  to  the  states 
of  a  portion  of  the  federal  estate  tax  which 
t>eneflts  Florida  to  the  extent  of  at  least  ten 
million  dollnrs  i  lin  000  000  00)  per  yesir 
with  no  objectionable  conditions  attached 
thereto    and 

Where«is.  the  collection  of  the  federal  excise 
taxes  on  alcoholic  t>everages  and  on  tobacco 
Is  accomplished  at  the  source  of  production 
or  Immediately  thereafter,  and  in  amounts 
which.  If  divided  one  half  (  4  )  to  each  state 
In  proportion  to  the  sales  therein  would  meet 
the  unsatisfied  needs  of  each  state  which 
have  resulted  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  popu- 
lation stimulated  by  national  mobility  of 
citizens,  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolv€il  by  t^e  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  requested  to  amend  Title  M 
of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide 
that  one  half  i  >-,  I  of  total  excise  tax  collec- 
tions levied  thereunder  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco 
shall  be  remitted  and  paid  to  the  general 
fund  of  each  of  the  several  states  pro  rata 
as  to  the  amounts  of  sales  of  such  com- 
mixUtles  sold  In  each  state  without  federal 
conditions  imposed  on  the  expenditure  of 
such  funds  by  the  states. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Fxiohai»1  may  extend 
hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FEIQHAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  on  Wednesday, 
May  3,  1987.  a  third  hearing  will  be  held 


by  the  Subcom^nittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  on  the  immigration  as- 
pects of  the  international  educational  ex- 
change program,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3141. 

At  the  last  hearing  a  representative  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr 
John  C.  Nunemaker,  outlined  the  role 
played  in  the  program  by  hoepitals  in 
the  United  States.  He  also  explained 
that  moet  of  the  responsibility  for  selec- 
tion of  participants  and  allotment  of 
program  numbers  lies  with  the  State 
Department. 

Dr  Nunemaker  explained  that  while 
the  program  seems  to  be  doing  well  in 
most  Instances.  It  does  in  fact  have  some 
loopholes.    He  states: 

While  there  are  many  adequate  progrum.s 
of  selection  and  placement  as  well  as  coun- 
seling and  supervision  of  foreign  physicians 
operaUng  under  the  Federal  Government  or 
related  agencies,  the  majority  of  foreign 
physicians  come  to  this  country  as  free  agenus 
without  the  backing  of  their  medical  schooLs 
or  mlnlsterles  of  health  and  find  their  way 
Into  Internships  and  resident  programs  tpon- 
si>red  by  private  agencies. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs. Dr.  Charles  Prankel  will  testify  at 
tlie  hearing. 

Knowing  that  the  greatest  respon- 
sibility for  the  international  educational 
exchange  program  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr 
Prankel.  we  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
nUgration  and  Nationality  look  forward 
to  his  enlightening  evaluation.  In  past 
hearings  several  significant  and  perplex- 
ing questions  were  posed  concerning 
whether  the  Intent  of  existing  legislation 
was  and  Is  being  Implemented.  The  hear- 
ings are  aimed  at  defining  any  existing 
problems. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASPECTS  OF 
KENNEDY  ROUND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmouB  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  FarbstuhI  may 
extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  cmd  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  ru>  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  be  chairman,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  released 
Its  findings  after  several  weeks  of  hear- 
ings last  fall  and  again  this  spring  on  the 
foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  Kennedy 
round.  I  would  like  to  make  some  com- 
ment on  these  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subconmiittee  learned 
that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
was  passed  with  an  excess  of  optimism 
about  what  could  be  accomplished  In  lib- 
eralizing foreign  trade.  The  act  granted 
the  Preaident  the  power  to  negotiate  an 
across-the-board  reduction,  with  Just  a 
few  exceptions,  of  up  to  50  percent.  The 
premise  on  which  It  was  baaed  was  that 
the  European  Common  Market,  with 
England  as  Its  newest  member,  would  be 
anxious  to  Join  the  United  States  In 
quickening  the  pace  of  world  trade,  for 
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the  benefit  of  producer  and  consumer 
alike. 

As  It  happened,  England  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  Common  Market.  More  im- 
portant, the  Common  Market  showed 
Itself  to  be  more  Involved  with  its  own 
internal  economic  and  political  problems 
than  with  liberalizing  world  trade.  As  a 
consequence,  we  shall  not  achieve  the 
goal  of  50  percent.  Indeed,  at  this  point, 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  we  will  even 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Common 
Market.  Negotiating  authority  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  expires  on  Jime  30 
and  agreement  still  seems  distant,  at 
best.  The  question  that  now  arises  Is  how 
much  we  can  salvage  under  the  act  and 
what  are  the  next  steps  that  we  can 
pursue. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  level  of  tariff  reduction  often 
mentioned  as  obtainable  is  25  percent. 
I  would  be  satisfied  with  that  amount  for 
several  reasons.  The  first  is  that  such  an 
agreement  will  maintain  the  momentum 
of  world  trade  liberalization,  which  a 
deadlock  will  reverse.  The  second  is  that, 
realistically,  25  percent  is  a  significant 
improvement  over  previous  roimds  of  ne- 
gotiations. I  regard  25  percent  with  a 
minimum  of  exceptions  as  a  figure  salu- 
tary in  itself,  meaningful  enough  that  it 
suggests  good  prospects  for  continued 
progress  in  reducing  trade  barriers. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  If  Eu- 
rope has  had  its  political  problems  in  pre- 
senting negotiable  offers  to  us,  then 
surely  it  must  be  admitted  that  we,  too. 
have  had  our  problems  In  submitting  our 
offers  to  the  EEC.  We  went  to  Geneva 
determined  to  protect  certain  segments 
of  our  economy.  The  feed  grain  growers 
was  one  of  them.  The  chemical  indus- 
try was  another.  I  am  not  passing  on 
the  merits  of  these  special  concerns,  but 
I  might  observe  that  If  their  merit  had 
been  weighed  against  the  broader  inter- 
est then  it  is  possible  that  we  would  have 
an  agreement  by  now.  I  believe  we  had 
tended  to  forget  that  there  are  some  190 
million  Americans,  all  consumers,  who 
should  have  received  overall  considera- 
tion. The  sum  total  of  the  special  in- 
terests represented  at  Geneva  does  not 
necessarily  equal  the  national  interest. 

I  regret  that  our  negotiators  took  the 
position  that  they  had  to  look  out  for 
this  or  that  area  of  agriculture  or  indus- 
try and  did  not  properly  look  out  for 
the  190  million  Americans  who  might 
have  benefited  from  across-the-board 
reductions.  Had  this  been  the  outlook, 
we  would  long  since  have  left  Geneva 
with  an  agreement  in  our  pocket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
importance,  in  human  as  well  as  mone- 
tary values,  to  seeing  that  certain  areas 
of  the  economy  receive  some  special  con- 
sideration. But  for  various  political 
reasons,  we  find  It  easier  to  use  tariff 
barriers  rather  than  other  more  positive 
devices  to  achieve  this  end.  We  hear 
much  complaint  about  Government  sub- 
sidles — but  testimony  In  our  hearings  dis- 
closed that  certain  subsidies  could,  In  the 
long  run,  be  far  more  advantageous  than 
high  tariffs.  We  have  an  adjustment-as- 
sistance provision  In  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  but  business  firms  and  workers 
have  never  been  able  to  use  this  device. 


These  examples  suggest  that  the  protec- 
tion we  have  traditionally  sought  to  ex- 
tend by  tariff  could  far  more  appropri- 
ately be  extended  by  other  means. 

What  this  leads  me  to  conclude,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  that  we  ought  to  look  more 
closely  Into  our  own  domestic  economic 
practices  before  we  Indulge  excessively  in 
blame  for  disappointment  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round.  It  is  not  the  domain  of  my 
committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  believe 
that  we  In  the  Congress  have  the  obli- 
gation to  examine  some  of  the  practices 
to  which  we  have  become  wedded — per- 
haps they  are  not  Justified.  I  think  there 
are  some  sacred  cows  in  our  economy 
that  exploit  the  American  consumer  with 
the  Government's  help.  I  also  recognize 
that  there  are  weak  spots  in  our  economy 
which  need  further  help  from  the  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  see  a  study  made 
of  America's  responsibility — quite  apart 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  EEC — for 
any  failure  of  the  Kennedy  round  to 
achieve  its  potential.  These  findings 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  directing  new 
TJS.  policy  efforts  to  stimulate  world 
trade. 

What  these  hearings  did  reveal  to  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  trade  liberaliza- 
tion remains  a  valid  goal,  one  that  is 
in  the  national  interest.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  pursue  that  goal.  I  would 
like  to  get  from  the  administration  with- 
out undue  delay  its  recommendations  for 
steps  to  be  taken  after  the  Kennedy 
roimd.  Then  I  would  like  the  Congress 
to  undertake  a  thorough  study  of  how 
we  can  achieve  our  objectives  in  a  fash- 
ion most  equitable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, all  190  million  of  them.  My  sub- 
committee will  do  Its  psu^  In  examining 
the  foreign  policy  Implications  of  fur- 
ther changes.  There  Is  much  work  for  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  other  com- 
mittees. 

My  final  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  contains 
a  plea  to  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion not  to  let  the  Kennedy  round  fail. 
I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  bargain- 
ing at  Geneva  is  a  two-way  street  and 
that  success  or  failure  depends  not  on 
us  alone.  But  if,  as  we  race  to  the  end 
of  this  long  and  tedious  session,  we  see 
the  prospect  of  a  resolution  in  sight,  I 
trust  that  we  will  not  let  it  elude  us  by 
a  terminal  deadline. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  count  on 
keeping  Its  men  at  the  bargaining  table 
as  long  as  the  possibility  of  success  re- 
mains. For  my  part,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
help  keep  them  there. 


HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  LAST? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  April  30  pub- 
lished an  article  on  Vietnam,  by  Max 
Prankel,  entlUed  "How  Long  WUl  It 
Last?"  Mr.  Frankel,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Times  Washington  bureau, 


whose  regular  assignment  Is  the  White 
House,  is  one  of  the  ablest  reporters  in 
Washington.  His  article  is  a  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  Vietnam  situation. 
As  we  seem  to  move  further  and  further 
away  from  a  negotiated  settlement,  Mr. 
Prankel's  Eirtlcle  should  be  read  by  all  of 
us. 

I  include  it  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
How  Long  Wnx  It  Last? 
(By  Iilax  Prankel) 

Washington. — How  long  will  It  last?  How 
could  It  possibly  end?  WIU  bombing  Haiphong 
make  them  say  "Ouch"  or  "Nuts"?  WUl  graz- 
ing Hanoi  soften  them  up  or  merely  annoy? 
Let's  pacify.  Let's  mortify.  Let's  escalate  so 
as  to  negotiate. 

In  most  wars,  the  armchairs  are  full  of 
generals  reflghtlng  every  battle,  recasting 
every  strategy,  second-guessing  every  field 
commander.  But  Vietnam,  being  different  In 
virtually  every  other  sense  as  well,  has  also 
produced  a  new  kind  of  kibitzer — the  arm- 
chair diplomat.  The  galleries  in  this  war  are 
crowded  mostly  with  mediators  who  second- 
guess,  not  the  warriors  but  the  negotiators, 
and  spin  many  an  intricate  design  not  for 
winning  the  war  but  for  ending  it. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  would  end  the 
bombing  briefly.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
would  stop  the  shooting  unilaterally.  Gen. 
James  Gavin  would  huddle  In  enclaves.  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse  would  summon  the  United 
Nations.  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  has  eight 
points.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  has  three. 
Walter  Llppmann  has  variations  on  one.  The 
New  York  Times  editorial  page  has  one  after 
another. 

Most  of  the  sideline  proposals  represent  a 
degree  of  protest  against  the  war  or  the  mili- 
tary tactics  with  which  It  Is  being  waged. 
Invariably,  however,  the  amateur  suggestions 
have  been  borrowed.  Imitated  or  supplanted 
by  the  diplomacies  of  the  belligerents — Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  fotir  p>olnts  and  Dean  Busk's  14 — 
so  that  at  any  one  time  there  are  usually 
more  peace  plans  than  bombs  In  the  air. 

What  Is  more,  a  large  number  of  the  side- 
line brokers  really  abhor  the  sedentary  role. 
Ministers,  journalists,  scholars  or  officials  of 
wholly  unlnvolved  or  even  uninterested  gov- 
ernments periodically  leap  from  their  arm- 
chairs and  fly  about  the  world  seeking  out 
the  combatants,  carrying  messages  to  and  fro, 
adding  their  own  Interpretations  of  what 
they  hear,  or  think  they  hear,  and  propound- 
ing yet  another  formula  for  peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  referees  everywhere,  these 
intermediaries  generally  profess  objectivity, 
and  often  make  a  good  claim  for  It,  thus  in- 
curring the  wrath  of  now  one  side,  now  the 
other.  Washington  has  learned  to  hide  Its 
scorn  and  to  speak  respectfully  even  of  the 
once  deeply  resented  U  Thant,  although  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  still 
mumble  contemptuously  about  all  the  "self- 
appointed  candidates  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize." 

Yet  the  same  kind  of  peace  games  are 
regularly  played  also  Inside  the  American 
Government  and.  If  recent  hints  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, inside  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Both  are  regularly  confronted.  It  seems, 
by  "scenarios"  to  step  up  the  war,  to  step 
down  the  war  or.  In  various  ways,  to  Inter- 
rupt the  war — all  presented  as  the  quickest 
way  to  conclude  the  war. 

So  Insistent  are  the  discussions  of  how  best 
to  end  the  war.  It  Is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  all  the  active  belligerents  have  a  prior 
Interest  in  winning  the  peace,  not  simply 
making  It.  In  fact,  the  fighting  Itself  Is  often 
dismissed  by  the  mediators  as  a  matter  quite 
separate  from  the  quest  for  a  settlement.  In 
some  quarters,  every  new  form  of  military 
pressure  Is  automatically  deemed  hostile  to 
peace;  In  others,  every  suggestion  of  striking 
a  bargain  is  seen  as  a  betrayal  of  the  military 
cause. 
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TiM  ramilt  of  aJl  UxU  U  that  the  pro«p«cta 
Of  pMO«  m.  Ilka  the  objectives  of  war.  being 
In  •  aemkntlc  Jungle  u  danae  ■«  the 
OTorgrowa  toirmln  In  Vletn*in  ItMlf. 
Xvary  <t*j  aomeoae  U  urging  one  side  ox  the 
otlMT  to  eacalAte  or  to  de-escalate,  to  de-aug- 
ment and  to  dtslnflltrate.  to  pause  tempc- 
rsrlly  or  unconditionally  and.  above  all.  to 
negotiate.  On  paper,  at  least,  It  Is  time  to 
tefoUate. 

Tills  war,  like  any  other,  could  end  In  a 
do«en  different  ways,  planned  or  unplanned. 
the  result  of  the  war  Itaelf  or  of  some  wholly 
trreievant  development  far  away  We  can 
only  gueea  how  It  will  end  and  when,  but 
•otne  sense  of  the  poaBibUltlee  and  proba- 
bilities underlies  every  Informed  choice  of 
tactics  on  all  sides 

Tl»e  semantic  defoliation  might  best  be- 
gin with  the  genus  neg-otium.  the  Latin 
Toot  at  "negotiate."  meaning  "not  easy." 

A  hawk  wanting  to  sound  reiuonably 
dova-Ub — a«n.  Maxwell  D  Taylor  while 
MTTlnc  as  United  States  Ambassador  In 
Salgofi— once  said  of  Vietnam  that  all  wars 
•nd  by  negotiations  Whatever  his  hopes  at 
the  time,  the  general  knew  better,  of  course 
Wars  do  not  always  end  by  negotiation  They 
atoo  end  in  capitulation  or  annihilation  or 
both.  And  If  you  asked  a  Vietnamese  below 
the  age  of  35,  he  might  speak  from  the  full- 
nesa  of  his  experience  and  reply  that  some 
wars  never  end 

If  there  Is  any  point  In  speculation  about 
Whether  this  war  will  ever  end,  and  how.  it 
would  help  to  ban  the  word  "negotiate"  al- 
together. It  was  once  both  meaningful  and 
wpec table,  but  of  late  It  has  become  the 
catch-aU  slogan  of  all  too  many  Irreconcil- 
able notions.  Men  who  really  dream  of  total 
mllttary  victory,  like  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  of  South  Vietnam,  offer  to  "negotiate" 
while  really  imagining  only  some  ceremony 
of  surrender  Men  who  really  wish  the  United 
States  would  get  out.  like  Walter  Llppm&nn, 
talk  of  "negotiation"  because  they  deem  the 
word  politically  more  neutral  than  "with- 
drawal." 

Indeed,  for  the  major  antagonists  In  the 
war.  periodic  offers  to  "negotiate"  have  been 
largely  extensions  of  the  military  conflict  — 
verbal  and  diplomatic  ploys  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  more  advantageous  battlefield  poei- 
Uom. 

In  his  recent  letter  to  President  Ho,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  offered  relief  from  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  assurances  of  no 
further  American  troop  buUd-ups  in  South 
Vietnam  if  only  Hanoi  would  let  the  Com- 
munist forces  of  280,000  men  fight  unsup- 
pUed  and  unxeplenlshed  against  the  allied 
force*  of  one  million  And  President  Ho  re- 
plied that  If  the  bombing  of  his  country 
■topped  unconditionally,  he  might  consider 
talking  about  how  the  450.000  American 
forces  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  battle 
a*  the  first   step   toward  a  settlement. 

One  can  argue  about  this  or  that  Interpre- 
tation of  this  or  that  element  In  the  ava- 
lanche of  peace  propoaals.  But  It  Is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  throughout  the  war.  the 
mosrt  vigorous  Invitations  to  "negotiate"  have 
come  from  the  side  that  saw  itself  In  a  mili- 
tarily superior,  or  at  least  potentially  su- 
parlor,  position — North  Vietnam  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1008,  and  the  United  States  since  April, 
1966.  And  the  potentially  weaker  side  has 
been  reluctant  or  downright  deaf 

Now  one  side,  now  the  other,  has  been 
only  too  willing  to  "negotiate"  what 
aiBooated  to  a  face-saving  retreat  by  the 
Otber.  and  both  sides  have  clearly  understood 
tbla,  even  when  the  armchair  peacemakers 
arotiad  the  world  have  not. 

At  various  times.  In  fact,  both  sides  have 
been  confident  that  a  mere  agreement  to 
"negotiate"  by  the  other  would  significantly 
Injure  the  morale  of  Its  military  forces  and 
alllea.  so  that  getting  the  enemy's  agreement 
to  "negotiate"  has  at  times  been  this  war's 
(tlrect  equivalent  of  his  crying  "uncle." 


Back  In  the  autumn  of  1064.  when  Hanoi 
was  offering  peace  talks  while  the  John- 
son Administration  gagged  every  time  It 
tried  to  pronounce  the  word  "negotiation," 
Secretary  Rusk  once  remarked  that  the  antl- 
Cunununlst  forces  were  then  so  weak  and 
near  to  total  defeat  that  he  would  rather 
Juat  quit  and  run  than  "negotiate"  his  own 
humiliation 

And  similar!;  today,  as  they  confidently 
propose  "negotiation"  to  the  Communist 
side.  American  r>fflclals  think  that  the  same 
logic  Is  probably  at  work  in  Hanoi.  Deep 
down,  they  believe — and  also  hope — In  Waah- 
Ington  that  when  North  Vietnam  comes  to 
terma  with  Its  own  predicament  It  will  choose 
to  quit  the  battlefield  as  quietly  as  It  ar- 
rived rather  than  sign  an  agreement  that 
would   define   the   proportions  of   Its  failure 

"Negotiation"  In  Its  original  sense  meant 
"not  easy,"  tliat  Is,  a  difficult  process  of 
bargaining  in  which  parties  who  want  some- 
thing roughly  comparable  from  each  other 
sit  down  and  htiggle  about  the  price  and  the 
wording  of  the  contract  If  ever  both  sides 
In  a  wnr  need  peace  badly  enough  slmulta- 
neuualy  then  the  conflict  may  well  end  In 
a  baxgaln  that  leavee  both  e<iually  satisfied 
or  frustrated  nr  both.  But  we  had  better 
call  tnis  process  "bargaining"  to  distinguish 
It  from  the  now  debased  sk)gaii  of  'negotia- 
tion '  The  concept  of  a  hard  and  dlfBcult 
bargain  is  useful  also  because  It  vividly  sug- 
gests that  a  real  deal  Is  far  from  the  only 
p<:«slble  end  of  the  Vietnam  saga 

A  biixgaln  requires  a  coincidence  of  Interest 
and  a  balance  of  power  that  is  only  seldom 
achieved  In  war  diplomacy-  and  rarely  recog- 
nized in  time  even  when  the  coincidence 
occurs.  Americans  have  not  genuinely  bar- 
gained fur  the  end  of  a  war  since  1815,  and 
even  that  war's  settlement  with  the  British 
merely  acknowledged  a  military  stalemate 
and  left  moet  of  the  real  Issues  for  subee- 
quen'.  re8<")lutlon 

The  prospects  for  a  bargain  In  Vietnam 
are  especially  remote  becauiie  on  each  side 
of  the  conflict  there  are  allies  pursuing 
noticeably  different  objectives.  Thus,  the 
conflict  really  encompaasee  two  distinguish- 
able— though  n  1  longer  senirnte  wars  It 
Is  hard  to  present  even  to  Imagine  how  they 
could  be  sorted  out  In  a  bargain  Involving 
the  four  principal  belligerents 

Ore  war  Is  between  the  so-called  National 
Liberation  Pront  (NL^  »  and  the  so-called 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  or  more 
accurately  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(.A  R  VN  )  It  Is  a  battle  for  power— for  ter- 
ritory and.  above  all.  direct  authority  over 
the  i>eople  living  In  the  southern  half  of 
Vietnam — waged  by  mlllt.u-y  pH^Utlcal  and 
economic  meatvs 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
design  a  deal,  or  even  merely  to  blow  the 
whistle  and  arrange  a  standstill,  this  war 
has  not  produced  two  readily  definable  en- 
campments between  whom  the  spoils  of  ter- 
ritory and  population  might  be  divided 
Neither  the  N  L  P  nor  the  A  R  V  N  rulee 
effectively  In  clearly  delineated  or  contiguous 
hunks  of  territory  or  over  divisible  groups  of 
pe^iple  They  hold  a  town  here  and  a  village 
there,  reign  In  a  province  there  and  a  dis- 
trict here,  control  a  road  by  day  or  a  river 
by  night 

Not  now.  and  not  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, therefore,  can  the  fighting  between 
them  be  ended  by  any  conceivable  scheme 
of  partition,  as  In  Laos  five  years  ago. 

Nor  Is  there  any  slgnlflcant  third  or  neu- 
tral force  In  South  Vietnam  to  which  the 
two  rival  forces  might  be  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled to  submit.  The  N  LP  and  the 
A  R  V  N  are  the  only  two  effective  "national" 
Institutions  that  could  even  pretend  to 
power  in  South  Vietnam,  and  their  writ 
rarely  extends  farther  Into  the  countryside 
than   the   length   of   their   bayonets 

War  No  a  Is  between  North  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  Though  bloodier  than  the 


first.  It  Is  nonetheless  an  ancillary  contest 
In  which  each  side  Is  trying  to  defeat,  or  at 
least  to  nullify,  the  power  of  the  other  bo 
as  to  leave  Itself  free  to  assist  Its  ally  In  war 
No.  1.  The  second  war  has  not  only  compli- 
cated the  tactics  of  the  conflict.  It  has  raised 
the  stakes  by  Injecting  the  prestige  of  two 
proud  Governments.  Moreover,  to  real  in- 
terests. It  has  added  Issues  of  principle 
("wars  of  liberation  must  be  defeated  once 
and  for  all")  and  Ideology  ("antlcolonlal 
wars  are  Just  and  thus  Inevitably  success- 
ful") And  behind  each  of  the  ancillary 
contestants  there  now  stands  a  host  of  allies. 
Involved  In  varying  degrees,  with  varying 
stakes   In    the   outcome 

Not  only  the  four  principal  antagonists 
but  at  least  a  dozen  other  nations  could 
now  rightly  claim  a  seat  at  a  Vietnam  peace 
conference.  And  even  if  they  ever  did  man- 
«i;e  to  come  together,  the  presence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  alone — 
allegedly  on  the  same  side  of  the  table^- 
would  quickly  plunge  the  meeting  Into 
cacrphonovis  chaos 

Those  who  call  for  "negotiations"  cannot 
shake  off  these  realties.  They  may.  nonethe- 
less, try  U)  arrange  a  real  bargain  but  they 
must  deal  with  the  real  Issues  to  be  bar- 
gained about,  not  merely  with  the  simple 
notions  of  finding  a  time  and  place  for  a 
meeting 

Tlie  problem,  as  they  say  in  professional 
diplomatic  establishments.  Is  substantive, 
not  procedural.  There  are  already  ample 
channels  of  communication  between  Hanoi 
and  Washington,  direct  and  indirect  through 
other  capitals  and  governments,  as  the 
Johnson-Ho  exchange  showed.  The  N  L  P  and 
the  A  R  V  N  could  probably  exchange  mes- 
sages between  any  two  waiters  In  a  Saigon 
hotel 

N<^r  Is  there  any  shortage  of  Intermedi- 
aries, professional  or  amateur.  Besides  the 
wandering  minstrels  and  Journalists,  there 
are  the  Canadian,  Indian  and  Polish  members 
of  the  International  Control  Commission  for 
Indochina  shuttling  around  the  capitals  of 
the  region.  Including  Hanoi  and  Saigon 
There  are  the  so-called  co-chairmen  of  the 
1954  and  1962  Geneva  Conferences  on  Indo- 
china, the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain;  dozens 
of  nonallgned  and  moderately  aligned  gov- 
erranents  seeking  peace  or  merely  self-im- 
portance; U  Thant,  and  even  the  Interna- 
tlon.-il  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Their  Inquiries  and  Invitations  to  peace 
talks  have  produced  a  record  of  rejections 
and  conditions  by  one  side  or  the  other 
that  clearly  suggests  no  lack  of  understand- 
ing Indeed,  the  record  suggests  that  the 
belll^orents  have  understood  each  other  only 
Ujo  well  No  mere  lack  of  communication  and 
no  mere  Insistence  on  ceremony  has  blocked 
the  path  to  peace  The  central  Issue  remains 
what  It  was  as  this  war  began,  and  It  remains 
the  focus  of  contest:  Who  shall  hold  sway  in 
South  Vietnam? 

The  problem,  not  some  exaggerated  sense 
of  protocol  or  pride,  accounts  for  the  cele- 
brated reluctance  of  the  United  States  to 
deal  directly  a-lth  the  N  LP.  and  for  the  less 
celebrated  but  equally  firm  refusal  of  North 
Vietnam  to  deal  with  the  leaders  of  the 
A  R  V  N  If  either  of  the  contestants  In  the 
second  war  were  to  deal  with  the  enemy's 
ally  In  the  first  war,  It  would  be  conceding 
an  eesentl.tl  piece  of  the  peace — a  share  of 
the  power  In  South  Vietnam  that  both  the 
NLP  and  the  AJl.VJJ.  continue  to  claim 
exclusively 

Who  talks  to  whom  is  thus  not  a  minor 
matter  of  form  but  something  close  to  the 
essence  of  the  conflict. 

In  this  situation,  only  two  types  of  bar- 
gain are  really  conceivable. 

To  end  the  first  war  by  compromise,  the 
NL.P.  and  the  A.R  V  N.  would  have  to  agree 
to  share  power  In  some  kind  of  genuine  coali- 
tion arrangement  "Ooalltlon,"  too.  Is  a  tricky 
word  because  the  virtual  defeat  of  one  side 
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or  the  other  might  aome  day  be  concealed  In 
a  clearly  pro-Communist  coalition  such  as 
those  that  rule  In  Eastern  Europe  or  a  clearly 
antl-Comunlat  coalition  of  the  type  some- 
times seen  In  Western  Europe.  But  a  real 
compromise  In  the  foreseeable  ftrture  would 
require  a  real  coalition  of  a  kind  never  bef(W« 
effectively  constructed  anywhere  between 
Communists  and  non-Communlsta,  even  In 
situations   of    lesser   passion. 

The  coalition  arranged  for  Laos  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  In  1962  Is  not  an  apt 
precedent.  It  never  worked  In  fact,  and  It 
worked  on  paper  only  because  a  middle-of- 
the-road,  or  so-called  neutralist,  faction 
could  be  assigned  a  central  role  in  the  ooall- 
tlon. and  because  a  virtual  demarcation  Una 
could  be  drawn  between  the  territories  held 
by  Communist,  non-Oommunlst  and  antl- 
Communlst  forces  on  the  ground. 

The  advocates  of  a  bargain  In  Vietnam 
must  face  up  to  the  design  of  a  viable  coali- 
tion. So  far.  they  have  not  done  so  and  none 
of  the  major  parties  to  the  war  has  given 
them  any  ground  for  hope.  The  United  States 
Oovernment  decided  long  ago  that  a  coali- 
tion was  unworkable,  imdeslrable  and  there- 
fore unacceptable.  The  military  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam  have  said  they  would  never 
agree  to  a  coalition.  The  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  have  spoken  of  a 
coalition,  but  never  of  one  that  would  assign 
even  a  minority  place  to  their  principal  an- 
tagonists In  Saigon  and  usually  only  of  a 
coalition  In  which  they  would  have  a  domi- 
nant voice. 

Senator  Kennedy  came  close  to  propoelng 
a  coalition  In  his  first  critical  appraisal  of 
the  war  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  he  said 
the  Vletcong  would  eventually  have  to  be 
offered  a  "share"  of  the  power  In  South  Viet- 
nam, but  be  backed  away  from  suggestions 
that  he  meant  a  Laotian-type  of  coalition 
and  has  let  the  Idea  languish  without  fur- 
ther development.  No  one  else  has  developed 
It  either. 

It  has  been  suggested  In  many  quarter* 
that  the  political  and  ethnic  and  religious 
factions  of  South  Vietnam  might  yet  work 
out  an  acceptable  means  of  governing  them- 
selves if  only  they  were  left  to  their  own 
devices  or  if  a  Buddhist  Government  were 
deliberately  Installed  In  Saigon  In  place  of 
the  military  and  encouraged  to  bargain  di- 
rectly with  the  NX,  J. 

The  trouble  with  this  is  that  neither  the 
Buddhists  nor  any  other  faction  has  demon- 
strated any  capacity  to  organize  or  admin- 
ister a  larger  portion  of  South  Vietnam  than 
the  A.R  V.N.;  on  the  contrary,  the  Indications 
are  that  the  AJR  V.N.  would  forcibly  destroy 
such  a  movement.  If  only  In  the  Interests  of 
physical  self-preser'vatlon.  Nor  have  any  of 
the  antl-mlUtary  and  antl-Communlst 
groups  shown  tbenuelve*  capable  of  dealing 
constructively  with  the  N.L.F.  or  willing  to 
defect  to  It.  There  simply  Is  no  meaningful 
third  force  around  which  to  build. 

Tlie  United  States'  answer  to  this  problem 
has  been  to  encourage  the  transformation  of 
the  present  military  Government  Into  a  more 
cMllan,  more  legitimate  and  more  charitable 
regime  that  might  eventually  coma  to  re- 
semble a  "third  force."  By  encouraging  the 
proclamation  of  a  new  Constitution,  the 
holding  of  national  elections  and  a  policy  of 
national  reconciliation  or  amnesty,  the  of- 
ficials of  Washington  and  Saigon  hope  grad- 
ually to  lure  many  of  the  N.LJP.'8  political 
and  military  cadres  to  their  own  ranks,  or  at 
least  toward  more  conventional  and  peaceful 
political  contest. 

But  such  reconciliation  la  a  long-range 
process.  And  If  It  worked,  It  would  really 
represent  a  military  and  psychological  aa 
well  as  political  defeat  for  the  NX.P..  result- 
ing In  a  bogus,  rather  than  genuine,  coalition 
with  supremacy  asstired  for  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  forces. 

The  only  otber  conceivable  bargain  that 
could  be  struck  in  tha  naar  future  would 


be  aimed  at  ending  war  No.  2  between  North 
Vietnam  and  tbe  United  Statee. 

Since  nalthar  aacnu  willing  to  leave  tbe 
South  Vlataajn  battteflald  to  tbe  other,  sucb 
a  bargain  would  ba^  to  arrange  for  tbelr 
stmultanaoua  and  genuine  'wl'tbdrawal  tram 
tfaa  contest,  leaving  the  NX.F.  and  tbe 
A.R.V.N.  to  slug  It  out  alone.  This  has  been 
the  Objective  of  moat  of  the  "negotiating" 
formulas  advanced  from  tbe  sidelines  over 
tbe  years. 

Such  a  bargain  la  obstructed,  firsit,  by  the 
reluctance  of  both  North  Vietnam  and  the 
United  BtatM  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict, 
even  In  a  fair  deal,  so  long  as  their  respective 
allies,  the  NXJ.  and  the  AJi.V.N.,  would  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  other.  Something 
close  to  perfect  parity  between  the  rival 
South  Vletnameae  belligerents  would  have  to 
exist,  or  be  thought  to  exist,  if  Hanoi  and 
Washington  ara  to  be  persuaded  to  keep 
hands  off  at  this  late  stage. 

E^^en  If  some  prolonged  period  of  delicate 
balance  could  be  imagined,  a  second  major 
difficulty  would  develop  arotmd  the  meaning 
of  "hands  off"  or  "withdrawal." 

Would  every  "Northerner" — that  Is,  even 
a  natlv«  Southerner  trained  In  guerrlUa 
warfare  In  tbe  rvorth  and  then  sent  South 
again  to  fight — have  to  retire  from  the  bat- 
tlefield before  North  Vietnam  was  considered 
to  have  withdrawn  from  the  war? 

Would  every  C.I  .A  agent  or  other  American 
"adviser"  have  to  aall  for  home  before  the 
United  States  was  considered  to  have  with- 
drawn? 

Could  nelttier  aide  ship  weapons  and  am- 
munition to  Ita  allies  In  the  continuing  war 
No.  1?  And  If  not  weapons,  uniforms?  Or 
medical  auppUee?  Or  rice? 

And  who,  conceivably,  could  inspect  and 
enforce  such  tmlmaginable  restraint  by  two 
Governments  that  have  already  spent  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  in  their  respective 
Interventions? 

Tet  these  ate  the  Issues  that  would  have 
to  be  resolved  In  the  design  of  an  ancillary 
bargain  to  end  the  ancillary  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  seed  of  such  a  deal  ■was  perhaps 
planted  In  tbe  """"^  declaration  of  the 
United  States  and  its  alllea  last  October, 
promising  that  American  forces  would  be 
withdrawn  "as"  the  North  Vietnamese  'with- 
drew and  as  the  level  of  violence  "thus"  sub- 
sided. The  last  of  the  Americans,  It  'was 
promised  after  some  logistic  calculations, 
could  be  shipped  out  within  six  months  after 
tbe  laat  of  tihe  Morth  Vietnamese  had  de- 
parted. 

This  declaration,  however,  was  more  In  the 
nature  of  a  vague  assurance  that  the  United 
States  sought  no  permanent  bases  In  Viet- 
nam than  a  serious  bargaining  position.  The 
horrendous  dlflBcultlea  of  defining  the  propo- 
sition and  of  policing  such  an  arrangement 
have  left  Hanoi  and  Washington  equally, 
and  tinders tandahly,  oold  to  it. 

So  much,  than,  for  a  direct  bargain  in 
which  any  two  or  all  four  of  the  main  an- 
tagonists would  deal  more  or  less  equally 
with  each  other  In  arranging  a  major  reduc- 
tion or  total  ceaaatton  of  the  fighting.  A  "ne- 
goUatad"  or  genuinely  bargained  settlement 
does  not  now  loom  among  the  more  likely 
proapecta.  Nor  did  it  ever. 

This  is  a  conclusion  that  can  be  reached 
even  by  those  who  disagree  about  the  origins 
of  the  war,  tbe  nature  of  the  war  or  tbe 
wisdom  of  United  States  involvement.  In 
It.  Barring  groaa  Ineptitude  by  one  of 
the  negotiating  parties,  no  conference-table 
bargain  can  ever  achieve  what  the  soldiera 
and  other  men  of  power  have  failed  to 
achieve. 

In  Vlatoam  today,  there  Is  neither  a  de- 
cisive victory  by  one  side  nor  a  stable,  well- 
nlgb  unbreakable  stalemate  of  tbe  two 
Bides.  Kach  aide  atlll  expects  either  Its  own 
victory  or  tbe  enemy's  exhaustion  and  these 
are  not  attitudes  that  can  be  transla'ted 
or  bargalaad  Into  a  aattlement. 


Tbe  result,  as  tbe  most  sober  men  on  both 
sides  have  long  recognized.  Is  a  bitter  and 
determined  war  of  attrition,  a  negoUation 
by  fire. 

To  reoognlze  tbat  fact  Is  not  to  eondone 
It,  but  the  overwhelming  odds  are  Uiat  one 
of  the  sides  In  this  war  will  have  to  be 
forced  and  mij^tily  persuaded  to  yield  ef- 
fective rule  in  Sout^  Vietnam  to  the  other 
before  the  'war  can  end. 

Such  an  end  may  ultimately  be  ratified 
at  one  or  more  surrender  ceremonies  dis- 
guised as  "negotlaUons"  or  It  may  simply 
happen  through  the  stealthy  retreat  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  aBlea. 

Either  kind  of  end  could  oome  through 
an  important  change  in  tbe  context  of  the 
war — the  death  of  one  or  more  of  the  most 
persistent  advocates  of  tbe  war  in  Hanoi  or 
Washington  or  their  effective  political  defeat 
at  home  or  a  sudden  choking  off  In  the  sup- 
plies of  war  due  to  upheaval  in  Moecow  or 
Peking  or  economic  depression  In  the  United 
States. 

Any  such  dramatic  event — comparable  to 
the  death  of  Stalin,  wlilch  seemed  to  clear 
the  way  for  acceptance  of  stalemate  In  Korea 
— could  lead  sooner  than  anyone  now  ex- 
pects to  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
or  North  Vietnam,  since  neither  would  risk 
conquest  or  subjugation  even  If  It  quit  en- 
tirely. But  upheavals  cannot,  by  definition, 
be  predicted.  Each  side  maneuvers  to  be  In 
position  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  break, 
but  In  the  meantime  It  must  reckon  on  alter- 
ing the  balance  of  power  in  South  Vietnam 
by  direct  and  bloody  action. 

To  force  an  end  of  the  -war  by  direct  action, 
both  sides  must  think  in  terms  of  the  risks 
and  opportunities  of  fighting  a  significantly 
larger  or  wider  'war,  a  significantly  smaller 
or  more  limited  war,  or  the  kind  of  'war 
euphemistically  called  "more  of  the  same." 

The  N.L.P.  and  the  AJl.VJJ  are  now 
fighting  at  virtually  peak  capacity,  militarily 
and  politically.  A  more  intensive  war,  there- 
fore, cotUd  result  only  from  the  action  of 
their  respective  allies. 

North  Vietnam  could  send  the  bulk  of  Its 
300.000-man  army  to  Join  Its  50,000  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  thtis  risking  the  virtually 
total  destruction  of  Its  country  from  much 
more  massive  bombing  by  the  United  States. 
a  much  larger,  more  or  less  conventional 
ground  war  against  a  still  further  augmented 
allied  force  in  the  South  and  possibly  a 
countertnvaslon  of  Its  territory. 

It  would  be  risking  enormotis  losses  and 
at  least  eventual  military  defeat  against  the 
rather  slim  chance  that  a  much  bigger  war 
would  be  suddenly  repudiated  or  abandoned 
by  tbe  United  States. 

Communist  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
both  could  further  Intensify  the  war  by 
Intervening  openly  with  "voltmteer"  or  reg- 
tilar  forces,  hut  they  would  thus  risk  retalia- 
tion against  their  home  territories  while,  at 
best,  prolonging  the  war  and  denying  the 
United  States  an  outright  victory.  Only  the 
rapid  escalation  of  such  an  enlarged  war  to- 
ward a  worldwide  or  nuclear  conflict  could  so 
frighten  all  parties  that  it  would  increase 
rather  than  further  Injure  the  chances  of 
compromise. 

With  every  form  of  Commtinist  escalation 
certain  to  be  matched  or  doubled  by  the 
United  States,  It  seems  much  more  likely 
that  the  Communist  tacticians  'would  sees 
advantages  in  a  smaller  war  of  sporadic  gruer- 
rtlla  assault,  terror,  and  political  action, 
aimed  not  so  much  at  winning  or  ending  th? 
conflict  as  at  prolonging  It  past  the  point  of 
American   endurance. 

Taken  to  Its  logical  extreme,  this  strategy 
could  even  lead  to  a  North  Vietnamese  deci- 
sion to  quit  the  war  altogether — though  only 
temporarily — ^by  ylddlng  South  Vietnam  and 
somehow  bargaining  moat  American  troops 
out  of  the  country  'wbQe  planning  to  mount 
a  new  assault  a  few  years  later,  when  Waata- 
ington  would  have  tamed  Ita  attentton  to 
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otlMr  BUtten  and  pnaumably  loat  all  Ust« 
for  a  raaomptloa  of  the  war. 

TlMW  bar*  b«en  tocaa  suspicions  in  Waab- 
Ingtoa  that  thu  la  precisely  what  the  Rua- 
■taaa  bava  urged  upon  North  Vietnam,  and 
tbat  at  laaat  a  few  leading  afflclala  In  Hanoi 
hava  bean  wllllnc  to  listen. 

To  guard  against  thla  poaslblUty.  the 
Unltad  States  haa  placed  ever  more  empha- 
sis on  the  political  and  economic  measures 
that  oould  assure  the  survival  of  a  non- 
Communlst  Oovemment  In  Saigon  and  arm 
It  to  withstand  such  a  future  challenge 
without  permanent  American  occupation. 
Ha^rvTer,  having  paid  so  dearly  for  such  a 
North  Vietnamese  withdrawal  and  for  such  a 
respite  In  the  South,  it  la  unlikely  that  the 
Unltad  Statea  would  soon  abandon  South 
Vietnam  to  lU  fate  until  It  felt  sure  ot  a 
ps^oe  of  at  least  some  years. 

This  leaves  North  Vietnam  and  the  NX.7. 
with  only  the  choice  of  a  major  capitulation 
or  "more  of  the  same."  By  yielding  South 
Vietnam  to  the  A.R  V  N.  forcee,  the  Commu- 
nists could  probably  buy  an  amnesty  for 
their  own  fighters  In  the  South  and  guar&n- 
teaa  of  both  economic  help  and  physical 
security  from  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  unless  their  fortunes  In  war  deterio- 
rate rapidly  in  the  next  few  months — as 
soma  Americans  insist  they  will — the  Com- 
munist leaders  are  unlikely  to  seek  such  an 
end  until  they  have  tested  the  persistence 
of  tba  United  States  through  the  19<S8  elec- 
tion campaign  and  perhaps  even  longer. 

President  Johnson,  for  one.  Is  convinced 
that  North  Vietnam  Is  waiting  to  win  in 
Washington  what  it  cannot  win  on  the  bat- 
tleflsld:  that  it  remains  obsessed  by  the 
mamory  of  that  lOO-to-l  shot  that  scored  in 
19M  when  political  collapse  In  Paris  preceded 
the  military  collapse  of  the  French  forces 
Ut  Vietnam.  The  visible  unpopularity  of  the 
war  In  the  United  States,  the  active  oppoal- 
tlon  of  influential  men  and  commentators 
and  the  heady  notion  that  conquerors  from 
afar  can  always  be  outwalted  by  defenders 
of  the  homeland  may  Indeed  sustain  the 
Communist  forces  beyond  all  rational  mili- 
tary calculations. 

The  accumulated  grievances  of  two  dec- 
ades, the  mistrust  of  the  European  white 
man.  the  ignorance  and  suspicion  of  all 
Weatsm  contracts  and  of  the  previous  West- 
em-style  negotiations  in  Geneva  In  lOM  may 
wall  endow  North  Vietnam  with  the  tradi- 
tional strength  of  the  weak,  the  sense  that 
survlTal  itself  is  at  stake  and  that  only  the 
enemy  baa  anything  left  to  lose.  Hanoi  could 
easily  find  virtue  in  the  necessity  of  simply 
hanging  on. 

So  far,  at  least,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion baa  been  similarly  unwilling  to  risk  a 
significant  enlargement  of  the  war.  It  has 
been  urged  by  some  of  Its  offldals  to  attack 
more  diligently  the  routes  and  even  the 
soureea  at  North  Vtetiuim's  military  suppllea, 
accepting  the  risk  of  harming  Soviet  ships 
or  a  direct  Soviet  or  Chinese  intervention. 

Tbs  larger  the  war.  It  has  been  said,  the 
more  decisive  the  American  military  superi- 
ority. Tlie  greater  the  danger  of  a  Soviet- 
American  clash.  It  has  also  been  said,  the 
greater  the  incentive  for  Kosoow  to  force 
Haaot  to  settle  or  quit.  Such  an  end  may 
yet  be  sought  by  the  United  States,  but  less 
front  calculation  than  desperation.  For  the 
moment,  Washington  does  not  appear  to  feel 
so  moeb  presstire  that  it  will  rush  to  that 
most  preetpttous  brink. 

Also  before  the  Administration  are  propoa- 
als  for  Wghting  a  drastically  curtailed  kind  ot 
war.  Including  a  long  or  Indefinite  pause  In 
the  bombing  ctf  North  Vietnam  and  experi- 
ments with  ceass-Ores  and  standstills  and 
retreats  to  enclaves  In  South  Vietnam. 

Tbe  answsr  In  Washington  to  these  sug- 
geetlomi  la  that  too  many  important  military 
bsttlee  are  being  fought  and  too  many  poUtl- 
eal  sfforte  have  been  mounted  now  in  Sotrtb 


Vietnam  for  the  United  States  to  inhibit  or 
handicap  Its  own  troops.  Even  If  gradually 
reciprocated  by  North  Vietnam,  the  Admin- 
istration argues,  such  restraint  would  leave 
the  Saigon  regime  under  guerrilla  amd  terror 
attack  before  it  has  had  time  to  consolidate 
its  rule  over  significant  portions  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Instead,  the  United  States  has  decided  to 
continue  to  wear  down  the  insurgents  by 
bombing  them  Into  endless  flight  around  the 
dlfflcuit  terrain  of  South  Vietnam,  destroying 
their  military  installations  and  secret  supply 
depots,  killing  or  luring  Into  defection  as 
many  as  possible  and  thus  winning  time  for 
the  creation  of  a  more  viable  society  and 
government 

That  Is  why  the  Intensified  American  mili- 
tary action  is  being  accompanied  by  strong 
pressure  for  political  evolution,  reform  and 
economic  stability  and  development,  even  In 
the  midst  of  war 

How.  then,  will  It  end?  By  attrition  In 
South  Vietnam  or  by  now  unimaglned  acci- 
dent In  Moscow  or  Hanoi  or  Washington  or 
Peking 

How  soon?  Probably  not  soon,  even  If  the 
pace  of  combat  subsides  remarkably.  For 
even  if  the  United  States  Is  right  in  thinking 
Itself  to  be  the  stronger  side  now.  It  cannot 
bide  from  the  Communist  forces  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  knows  and  concedes. 

Though  the  American  military  situation  Is 
considerably  strengthened,  he  said  recently, 
and  though  South  Vietnam's  political  mat- 
uration will  prove  helpful.  "I  think  we  have 
a  dlfflcuit.  serious,  long-drawn-out.  agonizing 
problem  that  we  do  not  yet  have  the  answer 
for  •• 

For  the  'other  side."  as  It  Is  called,  the 
problem  must  appear  still  more  difficult,  seri- 
ous, long-drawn-out  and  agonizing 


LET    US    GO    FORWARD    WITH    THE 
TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
un&nlmous  coniient  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
we  spefik,  the  Teacher  Corp«  Is  helping 
the  children  of  poverty  in  thousands  of 
local  school  districts  throughout  this 
land  to  gain  new  and  meaningful  educa- 
tional insights. 

I  am,  therefore,  proud  and  pleased  to 
rise  In  strong  support  of  the  provisions 
for  the  Teacher  Corpa.  as  amended,  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1967,  HJl.  7819. 

Contained  In  part  B  of  title  I  of  this 
bill  is  the  authorization  for  payment  of 
teacher- trainee  and  team -leader  salaries. 
An  amendment  to  the  compensation 
provisions  would  pay  teacher  trainees 
or  "interns"  $75  a  week  plus  $15  a  week 
for  each  dependent  or  the  lowest  salary 
scale  of  a  school  district,  whichever  Is  the 
lower  of  the  two  amounts.  This  lower 
salary  payment  underscores  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Teacher  Corps  voluntee.s  who 
are  willing  to  give  3  years  of  their  Uvea 
In  service  to  the  children  attending 
schools  In  the  most  deprived  areas  of  our 
country  l^e  amendment  would  also 
bring  Teacher  Corps  compensation  Into 
conformity  with  the  stipend  rate  for 
other  Federal  graduate  programs.  In 
this  manner,  the  program  would  allay 


the  fears  of  my  colleagues  who  think 
that  the  young  people  entering  the 
Teacher  Corps  are  Interested  more  in 
money  and  a  degree  than  they  are  In 
service  to  the  disadvantaged  children  of 
our  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  the  authority  to  pay  the 
school  systems  for  the  team  members' 
compensation.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  to  supplement  the  edu- 
cational staff  of  schools  In  poverty  areas 
and  to  reach  the  educationally  deprived 
children  In  those  areas,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  projects  will  be  requested  by 
the  schools  which  need  assistance  the 
most  but  are  least  able  to  afford  them. 

Therefore,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
must  make  It  possible  for  these  schools 
to  request  and  receive  the  assistance  they 
need. 

I  believe  that  the  Teacher  Corps,  which 
Is  tied  to  assisting  schools  where  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  children  come  from  the 
lowest  socioeconomic  families.  Is  one  of 
the  most  effective  methods  of  providing 
this  assistance.  One  of  the  most  vital  leg- 
islative authorities  of  the  program  Is  the 
Teacher  Corps  team  compensation  pro- 
vision. For  those  who  fear  the  remote 
possibility  of  Federal  control  which 
might  result  from  Federal  funding,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  new  amend- 
ments underscore  full  local  control  by 
local  authorities  over  hiring,  firing,  and 
compensation  for  Teacher  Corps  teams. 

This  is  a  good  program;  It  has  proven 
its  merit.  It  deserves  continuation.  For 
these  reasons,  I  support  the  provisions 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  In  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  19<n  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
port these  measures  and  assure  the  chil- 
dren now  being  aided  of  another  full 
year  of  meaningful  educational  develop- 
ment 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  SUP- 
PORTS H.R.  7819.  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AmnTNziol  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Qua  has  portrayed  his  "block  grant" 
bill  as  a  boon  to  State  and  local  school 
systems,  free'ng  them  from  the  horrors 
of  redtape  and  Federal  control.  Unfortu- 
nately, on  close  examination  his  bill  will 
merely  add  to  the  problems  currently  ex- 
perienced by  our  local  school  ofBclals,  not 
alleviate  them. 

Section  7(H(a)(8)  of  H.R.  8983.  the 
Qule-proposed  alternative  to  the  com- 
mittee-reported H.R.  7819,  contains  some 
very  Interesting  language.  It  provides 
that  any  State  which  desires  to  receive 
a  "block  grant"  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  which,  among  other  things,  "pro- 
vides that  any  local  educational  agency 
or  other  applicant  for  assistance  imder 
this  title  which  Is  denied  such  assistance 
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may  have  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  State  educational  agency." 

What  "other  applicants"  can  Mr.  Qun 
have  In  mind?  Under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  his  pro- 
posal would  replace,  only  local  public 
educational  agencies  may  apply  for  and 
receive  Federal  assistance. 

All  title  I  programs  are  planned  by  lo- 
cal educational  agencies,  although  they 
must  provide  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  attending  nonpublic 
schools. 

All  textbooks,  library  books,  jind  other 
instructional  materials  acquired  under 
title  II  are  public  property  and  are  ac- 
quired under  the  auspices  of  the  public 
schools,  whether  they  are  to  be  used  by 
public  or  nonpublic  school  children  and 
teachers. 

All  supplementary  centers  and  services 
planned  and  operated  under  title  m  have 
as  their  coordinating  agency  the  local 
educational  agency,  even  though  they 
may  be  Initially  planned  by  representa- 
tives of  the  cultural  and  educational  re- 
sources of  the  community,  public  and 
private. 

By  allowing  "other  applicants"  for 
Federal  assistance,  Mr.  Qun:  has  created 
potential  chaos.  Local  school  systems 
would  no  longer  have  complete  control 
over  the  education  offered  to  their  chil- 
dren. Any  organization  Interested  In  ed- 
ucation— a  community  action  group,  for 
example — could  apply  to  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  for  funds  to  conduct  Its 
own  educational  program,  apart  from 
that  offered  by  the  public  schools.  Non- 
public schools — and  even  profltmaking 
schools  a.id  organizations — could  seek 
direct  grants  of  Federal  funds  from  the 
States  to  operate  their  own  educational 
programs,  construct  their  own  facilities, 
and  pay  their  own  teachers.  The  local 
school  district,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
State  department  of  education  or  the 
Governor,  could  be  completely  bypassed. 
Our  present  system  of  public  education 
Is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  control 
of  education  in  local  schools  Is  vested  in 
locally  elected  school  boards  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
school  district.  Our  present  Federal  edu- 
cation programs  are  designed  to  reen- 
force  this  democratic  system  of  educa- 
tion. Every  local  school  board  in  the  Na- 
tion is  assured  that  It  has  exclusive  con- 
trol of  all  Federal  money  expended  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  In 
Its  school  district.  This  Is  as  It  should  be. 
The  proposed  substitute  would  author- 
ize funds  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  competing  school  systems  in 
any  school  district  where  a  group — local 
or  otherwise — decided  that  the  public 
school  system  did  not  meet  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  the  group.  Two  years  ago 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qote]  criticized  title  m  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  set  up  com- 
peting schools — now  he  offers  an  amend- 
ment which  does  Just  what  he  warned  us 
against  2  years  ago. 

The  Qule  substitute  could  destroy  the 
whole  fabric  of  local  control  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
Competlns  school  systems  must  not  be 
allowed  to  siphon  off  the  funds  which 


our  local  BCbool  districts  need  so  des- 
peratcQy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  ot  the  aisle  to  reject  this  substitute 
and  to  support  HJl.  7819.  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  which  reflects  the  dedica- 
tion of  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
the  principle  of  local  control  of  educa- 
tion. 

BRXNOING  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  THE 
AUTOMOBILE  AGE  TO  THE  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomJa  [Mr.  Rees]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
battle  is  now  shaping  up  in  Congress 
concerning  the  President's  desire  to 
"build  bridges"  to  Eastern  Europe  In  an 
effort  to  lessen  the  tensions  of  the  cold 
war.  One  facet  of  the  program  Is  to 
allow  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  to 
finance  the  export  of  UJ5.  machine  tools 
to  Fiat  of  Italy,  which  would  then  be 
used  by  Fiat  to  develop  an  automobile 
plant  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  pro- 
duction of  some  600,000  Flats  a  year. 

Last  December,  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
study  the  Flat  transaction.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  composed  of 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  were 
generally  in  favor  of  the  transaction  as 
it  would  help  to  move  the  Soviets  toward 
a  more  consumer-oriented  economy.  The 
CIA  reported  their  approval  of  the  pro- 
posal— they  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
more  consumers  within  the  Soviet  sphere. 
Even  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  liked  the 
idea. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  our  conserva- 
tive Congressmen  are  alarmed  and  do 
not  want  us  to  participate,  although  the 
plant  Is  to  be  built  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  as  the  United  States  is  not  the  only 
country  In  the  world  which  produces 
machine  tools.  My  observation  Is  that  my 
recalcitrant  colleagues  are  not  aware  of 
the  disturbing  history  of  the  automobile 
age.  Thcgr  seem  to  be  blind  to  what  goes 
on  around  them.  They  talk  as  if  they  had 
never  financed  a  car,  fixed  a  flat  tire, 
looked  at  miles  and  miles  of  billboards, 
tried  to  get  a  motel  reservation  on  a 
Labor  Day  weekend,  breathed  in  lungs 
full  of  foul,  smoggy  air.  spent  hours 
stuck  in  a  freeway  traffic  Jam.  or  looked 
futHely  for  a  parking  space  during  the 
rush  hour. 

The  average  Russian  has  not  had  to 
experience  any  of  these  "Joys"  of  the 
automobile  age.  As  a  result,  he  has  hours, 
weeks,  and  years  of  leisure  In  which  to 
contemplate  Marx  and  Mao.  Albania  and 
a^putnlk,  and  the  women's  track  team. 

In  Moscow,  a  city  of  6  million  souls, 
there  are  only  eight  gas  stations  and  two 
garages.  This  is  ridiculous;  why,  I  must 
have  800  gas  stations  Just  in  my  congres- 
sional district  of  half  a  million  souls. 
And  freeways — they  do  not  exist — and  I 


do  not  think  there  is  a  Russian  word 
for  "parking  lot,"  "downpayment,"  or 
"woman  driver." 

To  understand  the  Fiat  proposal  is 
really  to  love  it.  The  opponents  of  the 
project  carmot  be  blamed  though — they 
just  do  not  have  truly  diabolical  minds. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  CIA  do 
have  diabolical  minds — they  are  in 
favor — they  hope  that  the  project  will 
bring  the  U.S.S.R.  into  the  automobile 
age. 

The  billion-dollar  investment  in  the 
plant  Is  just  the  starter — the  small  lump 
of  heady  yeast  that  will  swell  Into  the 
biggest  loaf  of  questionable  progress  the 
world  has  seen  to  date. 

Just  look  at  highways — they  do  not 
have  many  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  what 
they  have  are  not  too  good.  This  will  be 
changed.  They  must  have  new  roads  or 
the  cars  will  not  last.  A  worker  who  has 
sweated  and  strained  years  to  own  a  car 
will  expect  a  road  the  car  will  ride  on. 
If  the  car  breaks  down  the  first  month 
there  will  be  hell  to  pay;  the  worker  will 
be  so  frustrated  he  will  not  make  his 
quotas.  And  what  about  parking  lots? 
Cars  must  be  stored  somewhere — espe- 
cially in  Russia  or  the  snow  will  cover 
the  car  and  the  driver  will  not  be  able 
to  find  it  until  after  the  spring  thaw. 

And  gas  stations — there  will  have  to 
be  more  than  eight  in  Moscow,  or  nobody 
would  ever  get  to  work  as  they  would 
spend  all  t^ir  time  in  long  lines  waiting 
for  gas.  There  would  have  to  be  motels 
along  the  highways  to  stay  in  overnight, 
and  once  you  have  motels,  there  is  no 
e?id  to  the  problems  that  might  arise. 
There  wUl  be  a  new  surge  of  demand  for 
mechanics,  and  as  progress  continues, 
another  blessing  of  the  advent  of  the  au- 
tomobile— the  used  car  salesman — will 
appear  on  the  scene.  As  you  can  see,  the 
true  picture  of  the  Piat  deal  begins  to 
emerge. 

Roads  cannot  just  go  along  the  coun- 
tryside with  no  form  of  visual  entertain- 
ment for  the  motorist — so,  we  have  bill- 
boards. New  radio  stations  will  emerge 
to  entertain — ^new  modes  of  music  since 
long-winded  propaganda  programs  do 
little  to  soothe  the  harassed  motorist. 
Then  we  will  need  slg-alerts  to  tell  the 
motorist  of  the  latest  traffic  Jams,  and 
helicopters  will  be  pressed  into  service  to 
spot  the  traffic  jams.  There  will  be  more 
and  more  traffic  Jams,  more  "no  park- 
ing" areas,  and  key  engineers  will  be 
taken  away  from  the  moon  race  to  figure 
out  how  to  coordinate  traffic  signals. 

Suddenly,  some  Russian  engineer  will 
invent  the  freeway — goodby  Kremlin, 
goodby  Gorky  Park,  goodby  Winter 
Palace — the  freeway  is  coming  through. 

The  smog  will  get  thicker,  trash  and 
beer  cans  will  start  to  accumulate  along 
the  vistas  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  The  teenagers  will  start 
borrowing  dad's  car  and  there  might  well 
be  a  "Simset  Strip"  of  discotheques 
across  the  street  from  the  Bolshol.  Down 
the  block  'will  be  a  huge  courthouse  to 
take  care  of  cases  involving  traffic  viola- 
tions and  automoUle  accidents.  Across 
from  that  will  be  the  emergency  hospital 
for  those  unf ortimates  who  thought  their 
car  was  a  troika  and  slammed  Into  a  snow 
bank.    The  hospital  will  also  take  care 
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of  ulcers  and  nervous  disorders  caused 
by  the  financial  pressures  of  not  being 
able  to  make  the  car  payments  or  by  the 
frustrations  of  prolonged  tralBc  Jams. 
The  end  will  be  In  sight  when  the  Japa- 
nese negotiate  a  license  to  manufacture 
Yamaha  and  Honda  motorcycles  in 
RuacU. 

One  can  imagine  gangs  of  "Heaven's 
Angels"  with  their  boots,  black  leather 
Jackets  and  top  hats  emblazoned  with 
gold  dollar  signs. 

Yea,  some  of  us  want  the  Plat  plant  to 
be  built  In  Russia,  and  are  ready  to  wel- 
come a  lot  of  others — Volkswagen.  Cad- 
illac. Reo.  Tucker.  Renault,  Ford.  Edsel. 
Packjurd,  Studebaker.  Volvo,  and  Jaguar. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  only  the  United 
States  of  America,  Western  Europe, 
Japan,  and  parts  of  Latin  America 
should  experience  the  Joys  of  the  auto- 
mobile age — we  want  to  export  this 
scourge  to  all — friend  and  foe  alike. 
Tliere  Is  no  reason  on  earth  why  a  Rus- 
sian should  be  able  to  breathe  fresh  air. 
and  see  his  seashore,  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains unencumbered  by  litter,  gas  sta- 
tions, billboards,  and  car  salvage  lots 
Why  should  not  the  Russians  have  to 
niln  their  cities  by  allowing  the  auto- 
mohUe  to  take  over?  Do  they  not  deserve 
the  eOMlomlc  poverty  brought  on  by  car 
ownership  and  the  neurosis  that  has 
resulted? 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KINO  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  geitleman 
from  Cailfomla  [Mr.  Edwakos]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoas  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  the  furor  which  was  aroused 
after  the  April  4  address  at  the 
Rlveralde  Church  in  New  York  City  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  is  indicative  of 
the  stature  and  force  which  Dr.  King 
carries  In  this  country.  Dr  EClng's  words 
are  of  tuch  power  and  eloquence  that  I 
reQMCtfuUy  urge  its  careful  reading  by 
Mfunh^ii's  of  the  Congress.  We  must  not 
let  the  political  debate  of  suiierfluous 
questions — such  as  the  Judiciousness  of 
"mixing"  the  .wo  central  iss\ies  of  our 
time,  civil  rights  and  peace — obscure  the 
depth  and  wisdom  of  Dr.  King's  address. 

For  anyone  who  knows  the  total  phil- 
osophical and  religious  view  of  Martin 
Luther  King  knows  he  could  take  no 
other  action  than  to  speak  out  against 
the  role  of  the  United  SUtes  in  Vietnam 
In  his  Inspirational  remarks,  the  same 
quaUty  of  compassion,  the  same  ideal  of 
justness,  and  the  same  spirit  of  love 
which  oompeUed  Dr.  King  to  act  first  in 
Montcomery  and  then  throughout  the 
South  in  opposition  to  laws  of  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination,  prevails. 

I  hare  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mark* of  Dr.  MjkTtln  Luther  King,  at  the 
RlTsnAde  Church,  be  Inserted  In  the 
CownawrniiaL  Rscoao  at  this  point 
alenc  with  an  excellent  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  of  April 


23,  1967.  This  column,  written  by  Mr. 
James  P  Brown,  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Providence  Journal,  concisely  and 
clearly  dtes  the  reasoning  behind  Dr. 
King's  stand  and  explains  why  clergy- 
men all  over  this  country  are  concerned 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  speech  and  editorial  follow  : 

B«TOND     VOTTNAM 

.  By  Dr  Uartln  Luther  Kingi 
I  co(n«  to  thJj  magrUflcent  houa«  of  wor- 
ship tonight  because  my  conscience  leaves 
me  no  other  choice  I  Join  you  In  this  meet- 
ing because  I  am  In  deepest  agreement  with 
the  alms  and  work  ot  the  organization  which 
has  brought  us  together  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men Concerned  About  Vietnam  The  recent 
statement  of  your  executive  committee  are 
the  sentiments  of  my  own  heart  and  I  found 
myself  In  full  accord  when  I  read  Its  open- 
ing lines  A  time  comes  when  silence  is  be- 
trayal ■■  That  time  has  come  for  us  In  rela- 
tion to  Vietnam 

The  truth  of  these  words  Is  beyond  doubt, 
but  the  mission  to  which  they  call  us  Is  a 
moat  dllBcult  one  Eren  when  pressed  by 
the  demands  of  Inner  truth,  men  do  not 
easily  assume  the  task  of  opposing  their  gov- 
ernment's policy,  especially  In  time  of  war 
Nor  does  the  human  spirit  muve  without 
great  difficulty  against  all  the  apathy  of 
conformist  thought  within  ones  own  bosom 
and  In  the  surrounding  world  Moreover 
when  the  Issues  at  hand  s«em  as  pterplexing 
as  they  often  do  In  the  case  of  this  dread- 
ful conflict  we  are  always  on  the  verge  of 
being  mesmerized  by  uncertainty,  but  we 
must  move  on. 

Some  of  us  who  have  already  begun  to 
break  the  silence  of  the  night  have  found 
that  the  calling  to  speak  Is  often  a  vocation 
of  ag;ony  but  we  must  speak  We  must  speak 
with  all  the  humility  that  Is  appropriate  to 
our  limited  vision,  but  we  must  speak  And 
we  must  rejoice  as  well,  for  surely  this  U  the 
first  lime  In  our  nations  history  that  a 
slgnincant  number  of  Its  religious  leader* 
have  chosen  to  move  beyond  the  prophesying 
of  smooth  patriotism  to  the  high  grounds 
of  a  firm  dissent  bas«d  upon  the  mandates 
of  conscience  and  the  reading  of  history 
Parhaps  a  new  spirit  is  rising  among  us  If 
It  is.  let  us  trace  its  movements  well  and  pray 
that  our  own  Inner  being  may  be  sensitive  to 
Its  guidance,  fur  we  are  deeply  In  need  of  a 
new  way  beyond  the  darkness  that  seems  so 
close  around  us 

Over  the  past  two  years,  as  I  have  moved 
to  break  the  betrayal  of  my  own  allencs  and 
to  speak  from  the  burnings  of  my  own  heart, 
as  I  have  called  for  radical  departures  from 
the  destruction  of  Viet  Nam.  many  persons 
have  questioned  me  about  the  wisdom  of  my 
path  At  the  heart  of  their  concerns  this 
query  has  often  loomed  large  and  loud  Why 
are  you  speaking  about  the  war.  Dr  King? 
Why  are  you  Joining  the  voices  of  dissent? 
Peace  <nd  civil  rights  don't  mix.  they  say 
Aren't  you  hurting  the  cause  of  your  people, 
they  ask?  And  when  I  he*r  them,  though 
I  often  understand  the  source  of  their  con- 
cern. I  have  nevertheless  been  greatly  sad- 
dened, for  such  questions  mean  that  the  In- 
quirers have  not  really  known  me  my  com- 
mitment or  my  caJUnx  Indeed,  their  ques- 
tions suggest  that  they  do  not  know  the 
world  In  which  they  live 

In  the  light  of  such  tragic  misunderstand- 
ing. I  deem  It  of  signal  Importance  to  try 
to  state  clearly,  and  I  trust  concisely,  why 
I  believe  that  the  path  from  Dexter  Avenue 
Baptist  Church— the  church  In  Montgooiery, 
Alabama  where  I  began  my  pastorate — leads 
clearly  to  this  sanctuary  tonight 

I  come  to  this  platform  tonight  to  make  a 
passionate  plea  to  my  beloved  nation  This 
speech  Is  not  addressed  to  Hanoi  or  to  the 
National  Liberation  Front  It  Is  not  ad- 
dressed to  China  or  to  Russia. 


Nor  la  It  an  attempt  to  overlook  the  am- 
biguity of  the  total  situation  and  ths  newt 
for  a  collective  solution  to  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam.  Neither  Is  it  an  attempt  to  coake 
North  Vietnam  or  the  National  Liberation 
Pront  paragons  of  virtue,  nor  to  overlook 
the  role  they  can  play  In  a  successful  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem.  While  they  both  may 
have  Justifiable  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  United  States,  life  and  his- 
tory give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
confUcta  are  never  resolved  without  trustful 
give  and  take  on  both  sides. 

Tonight,  however.  I  wish  not  to  speak  with 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF.  but  rather  to  my  fellow 
Americans  who.  with  me.  bear  the  greatest 
responsibility  In  ending  a  conflict  that  has 
exacted  a  heavy  price  on  both  continents. 

Since  I  am  a  preacher  by  trade,  I  Bupp>oee  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  I  have  seven  major 
reasons  for  bringing  Viet  Nam  Into  the  field 
of  my  moral  vision.  There  is  at  the  outset  a 
very  obvious  and  almost  facile  comiectlon 
between  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  strug- 
gle I,  and  others,  have  been  waging  In  Amer- 
ica A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  shining 
moment  In  that  struggle.  It  seemed  as  if 
there  was  a  real  promise  of  hope  for  the 
p<x>r— both  black  and  white — through  the 
Poverty  Program.  There  were  experiments, 
hopes,  new  beginnings.  Then  came  the  build- 
up In  Viet  Nam  and  I  watched  the  program 
broken  and  eviscerated  as  if  It  were  some  Idle 
political  plaything  of  a  society  gone  mad  on 
war.  and  I  knew  that  America  would  never 
Invest  the  necessary  funds  or  energies  In  re- 
habilitation of  Its  poor  so  long  as  adventures 
like  Viet  Nam  continued  to  draw  men  and 
skills  and  money  like  soms  demonic  de- 
structive suction  tube.  So  I  was  Increasingly 
compelled  to  see  the  war  as  an  enemy  of  the 
poor  and  to  attack  It  as  such. 

Perhaps  a  more  tragic  recognition  of 
reality  took  place  when  It  became  clear  to 
me  that  the  war  was  doing  far  more  than 
devastating  the  hopes  of  the  poor  at  home. 
It  was  sending  their  sons  and  their  brothM-s 
and  their  husbands  to  fight  and  to  die  Ln 
extraordinarily  high  proportions  relaUve  to 
the  rest  of  the  population.  We  were  taking 
the  black  young  men  who  had  been  crippled 
by  our  society  and  sending  them  8,000  miles 
away  to  guarantee  liberties  In  Southeast  Asia 
which  they  had  not  found  in  Southwest 
Oeorgia  and  East  Harlem.  So  we  have  been 
repeatedly  faced  with  the  cruel  Irony  of 
watching  Negro  and  whits  boys  on  TV 
screetis  as  they  kill  and  die  together  for  a 
nation  that  has  been  unable  to  seat  them 
together  In  the  same  schools.  So  we  watch 
them  In  brutal  solidarity  burning  the  huts 
of  a  poor  village  but  we  realize  that  they 
would  never  live  on  the  same  block  In  De- 
troit I  could  not  be  silent  In  the  face  of 
such  cruel  manipulation  of  the  poor. 

My  third  reason  moves  to  an  even  deeper 
level  of  awareness,  for  it  grows  out  of  my 
experience  in  the  ghettos  of  the  north  over 
the  last  three  years — especially  the  last  three 
summers  As  I  have  walked  among  the  des- 
perate, rejected,  and  angry  young  men  I  have 
told  them  that  Molotov  cocktails  and  rifles 
would  not  solve  their  problems.  I  have  tried 
to  offer  them  my  deepest  compassion  while 
maintaining  my  conviction  that  social 
change  comes  most  msanlngfully  through 
non-violent  action.  But  they  asked — and 
righUy  so — what  about  Viet  Nam?  They  asked 
If  our  own  nation  wasn't  using  massive  doses 
of  violence  to  solve  Its  problems,  to  bring 
about  the  changes  It  wanted.  Their  ques- 
tions hit  home,  and  I  knew  that  I  could 
never  again  raise  my  voice  against  the  vio- 
lence of  the  oppressed  In  the  ghettos  without 
having  first  spoken  clearly  to  the  greatest 
purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world  today — my 
own  government.  For  the  sake  of  tiioss  boys, 
for  the  sake  of  this  goTemment,  for  the  sake 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  trembling 
under  our  violencs,  I  oanzMt  b«  slient. 
For  thoss  who  ask  the  question,   "Aren't 
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you  a  Civil  Rights  leader?"  and  thereby  mean 
to  exclude  me  from  the  movement  for  peace, 
I  have  this  further  answer.  In  1967  when  a 
group  of  us  formed  the  Southern  Chrlsttan 
Leadership  Conference,  we  cboee  as  our 
motto:  "To  save  the  soul  of  America."  We 
were  convinced  that  we  could  not  limit  our 
vision  to  certain  rights  for  black  people, 
but  instead  affirmed  the  conviction  that 
America  would  never  be  free  en-  saved  from 
Itself  unless  the  descendants  of  its  slaves 
were  loosed  completely  from  the  shackles 
they  still  wear.  In  a  way  we  were  agreeing 
with  Langston  Hughes,  that  black  bard  of 
Harleni,  who  had  written  earlier: 

"O,  yes. 

I  say  It  plain, 

America  never  was  America  to  me, 

And  yet  I  swear  this  oath — 

America  will  be  I" 

Now.  It  should  be  incandescently  clear 
that  no  one  who  has  any  concern  for  the 
Integrity  and  life  of  America  today  can  ig- 
nore the  present  war.  If  America's  soul  be- 
comes totally  poisoned,  part  of  the  autopsy 
must  read  Viet  Nam.  It  can  never  be  saved 
so  long  as  it  destroys  the  deepest  hopes  of 
men  the  world  over.  80  It  Is  that  those  of 
us  who  are  yet  determined  that  America  toill 
be  are  led  down  the  path  of  protest  and 
dissent,  working  for  the  health  of  our  land. 

As  if  the  weight  of  such  a  commitment  to 
the  life  and  health  of  America  were  not 
enough,  another  burden  of  responsibility  was 
placed  ui>on  me  in  1964;  and  I  cannot  forget 
that  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  was  also  a 
commission — a  commission  to  work  harder 
than  I  had  ever  worked  before  for  the  "broth- 
erhood of  man."  This  is  a  calling  that  takes 
me  beyond  national  allegiances,  but  even  if 
it  were  not  present  I  would  yet  have  to  live 
with  the  meaning  of  my  commitment  to  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  me  the  relation- 
ship of  this  ministry  to  the  making  of  peace 
is  so  obvious  that  I  sometimes  marvel  at 
those  who  ask  me  why  I  am  speaking  against 
the  war.  Could  It  be  tliat  they  do  not  know 
that  the  good  news  was  meant  for  all  men — 
for  communist  and  capitalist,  for  their  chil- 
dren and  ours,  for  black  and  for  white,  for 
revolutionary  and  conservative?  Have  they 
forgotten  that  my  ministry  is  In  obedience 
to  the  one  who  loved  his  enemies  so  fully  tiiat 
he  died  for  them?  'What  then  can  I  say  to 
the  Viet  Cong  or  to  Castro  or  to  Mao  as  a 
faithful  minister  of  this  one?  Can  I  threaten 
them  with  death  or  must  I  not  share  witli 
them  my  life? 

Finally,  as  I  try  to  delineate  for  you  and  for 
myself  the  road  that  leads  from  Montgomery 
to  this  place  I  would  have  offered  all  that 
was  most  valid  if  I  simply  said  that  I  m'uat 
be  true  to  my  conviction  that  I  share  with 
all  men  the  calling  to  be  a  son  of  the  Living 
Ood.  Beyond  the  calling  of  race  or  nation  or 
creed  is  this  vocation  of  sonship  and  brother- 
hood, and  because  I  believe  that  the  Father 
is  deeply  concerned  especially  for  his  suffer- 
ing and  helpless  and  outcast  children,  I  come 
tonight  to  speak  for  them. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  privilege  and  bur- 
den of  all  of  lis  who  deem  ourselves  bound 
by  allegiances  and  loyalties  which  are  broad- 
er and  deeper  than  nationalism  and  wlilcli 
go  beyond  our  nation's  self -defined  goals  and 
positions.  We  are  called  to  speak  for  the  weak, 
for  the  voiceless,  for  victims  of  our  nation 
and  for  those  It  calls  enemy,  for  no  docu- 
ment from  human  hands  can  make  these  hu- 
mans any  less  our  brothers. 

And  as  I  ponder  the  madness  of  Viet  Nam 
and  search  within  myself  for  ways  to  under- 
stand and  respond  In  compassion  my  "'»"'< 
goes  constantly  to  the  people  of  that  penin- 
sula. I  speak  now  not  of  the  soldiers  of  each 
side,  not  of  the  Junta  In  Saigon,  but  simply 
of  the  people  who  have  been  living  under  the 
curse  of  war  for  almost  three  continuous 
decades  now.  I  think  of  them  too  because  It 
Is  clear  to  me  tliat  there  will  be  no  meaning- 


ful solution  there  until  some  attempt  is 
made  to  know  them  and  hear  their  broken 
cries. 

They  must  see  Americans  as  strange 
liberators.  The  Vietnamese  people  proclaimed 
ttieir  own  independence  in  1945  after  a  com- 
bined French  and  Japanese  occupation,  and 
before  the  communist  revolution  in  China. 
Ttiey  were  led  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Even  though 
they  quoted  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  \n  their  own  document  of 
freedom,  we  refused  to  recognize  them.  In- 
stead, we  decided  to  support  France  In  its 
re-conquest  of  her  former  colony. 

Our  government  felt  then  that  the  Viet- 
namese  people  were  not  "ready"  for  inde- 
pendence, and  we  again  fell  victim  to  the 
deadly  western  arrogance  that  has  poisoned 
the  mtemational  atmosphere  for  so  long. 
'With  that  tragic  decision  we  rejected  a  revo- 
lutionary government  seeking  self-determi- 
nation, and  a  government  that  had  been 
established  not  by  Ctiina  (for  whom  the 
Vietnamese  have  no  great  love)  but  by  clearly 
indigenous  forces  that  included  some  com- 
munists. For  the  peasants  this  new  govern- 
ment meant  real  land  reform,  one  of  the 
most  important  needs  in  their  lives. 

For  mne  years  following  1945  we  denied 
the  people  of  Viet  Nam  the  right  of  Inde- 
pendence. For  mne  years  we  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  French  m  their  abortive  effort  to 
re-colonize  Viet  Nam. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war  we  were  meeting 
80%  of  the  French  war  costs.  Eren  before 
the  French  were  defeated  at  Dlen  Blen  Pbu, 
they  began  to  despair  of  the  reckless  action, 
but  we  did  not.  We  encouraged  'them  with 
our  huge  financial  and  military  supplies  to 
continue  the  war  even  after  they  had  lost 
the  will.  Soon  we  would  be  paying  almost 
the  full  costs  of  tills  tragic  attempt  at 
re -colonization. 

After  the  French  were  defeated  it  looked 
aa  if  mdependence  and  land  reform  would 
come  again  tlirough  the  Geneva  agreements. 
But  instead  there  came  the  United  States, 
detemUned  tiiat  Ho  should  not  'unify  the 
temporarily  divided  nation,  and  the  peasants 
watched  agam  aa  we  supported  one  of  the 
most  vicious  modern  dictators— our  chosen 
man,  Premier  Diem.  The  peasants  watched 
and  cringed  as  Diem  ruthlessly  routed  out 
ail  opposition,  supported  their  extortionist 
l&ndiCH'ds  and  refused  even  to  discuss  re- 
unification witli  the  North.  The  peasants 
watched  as  all  this  was  presided  over  by 
n.S.  influence  and  then  by  increasing  num- 
bers of  UJ3.  troops  who  came  to  help  quell 
the  insurgency  tliat  Dlem's  methods  bad 
aroused.  When  Diem  was  overthrown  they 
may  liave  been  Ii&ppy,  but  the  long  line 
of  military  dictatorships  seemed  to  oHer  no 
real  clumge— especially  m  terms  of  their 
need  for  land  and  peace. 

The  only  change  came  from  America  as 
we  increased  our  troop  commitments  m  sup- 
port of  governments  which  were  singularly 
corrupt,  mept  and  without  popular  support. 
All  the  while  the  people  read  our  leaflets  and 
received  regular  promises  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy— and  land  reform.  Now  they  lan- 
guish under  our  bombs  and  consider  us — 
not  their  feUow  'Vietnamese — the  real  ene- 
my. They  move  sadly  and  apathetically  as 
we  herd  them  off  the  land  of  their  fathers 
into  concentration  camps  where  minimal  so- 
cial needs  are  rarely  met.  They  know  they 
must  move  or  be  destroyed  by  our  bombs. 
So  they  go — primarily  women  and  clilldren 
and  the  aged. 

They  watcb  as  we  poison  their  water,  as 
we  kill  a  million  acres  of  their  crops.  They 
must  weep  aa  the  bulldozers  roar  through 
their  areas  preparing  to  destroy  the  precious 
trees,  lliey  wander  mto  the  hospitals,  with 
at  least  30  casualties  from  American  fire- 
power for  one  'Vletoong-lnflicted  mjury.  So 
far  we  may  have  killed  a  million  of  them 
— mostly  children.  Tliey  wander  mto  the 
towns  and  see  thousands  of  the  children, 


homeless,  'without  clothes,  running  m  packs 
on  the  streets  like  animals.  They  see  the 
children  degraded  by  our  soldiers,  as  they 
beg  for  food.  They  see  the  clilldren  selling 
their  Bisters  to  our  soldiers,  soiiciUng  for 
their  mothers. 

What  do  the  peasants  think  as  we  ally  our- 
selves with  the  landlords  and  as  we  refuse 
to  put  any  action  into  our  many  words  con- 
cerning land  reform?  What  do  they  think 
as  we  test  out  our  latest  weapons  on  them, 
Just  as  the  Germans  tested  out  new  medi- 
cine and  new  tortures  in  the  concentration 
camps  of  Europe?  Where  are  the  roots  of 
the  Independent  Viet  Nam  we  claim  to  be 
building?     Is  it  among  these  voiceless  ones? 

We  have  destroyed  their  two  most  cher- 
ished institutions:  the  family  and  the  village. 
We  have  destroyed  their  land  and  their  crops. 
We  have  cooperated  In  the  crushing  of  the 
nation's  only  non-communist  revolutionary 
political  force — the  xmlfled  Biiddhist  Church. 
We  have  supported  the  enemies  of  the  pea- 
sants of  Saigon.  We  have  corrupted  their 
women  and  children  and  killed  their  men. 
What  liberators! 

Now  there  Is  little  left  to  build  on — save 
bitterness.  Soon  the  only  solid  physical 
foundations  remaining  will  l>e  found  at  our 
military  bases  and  in  the  concrete  of  the 
concentration  camfis  we  call  fortified  ham- 
lets. The  peasants  may  well  wonder  If  we 
plan  to  build  our  new  Viet  Nam  on  such 
grounds  as  these?  Could  we  blame  them  for 
such  thoughts?  We  must  speak  for  them 
and  raise  the  questions  they  cannot  raise. 
These  too  are  our  brothers. 

Perhaps  the  more  difficult  but  no  less  nec- 
essary task  Is  to  speak  for  those  who  have 
been  designated  as  our  enemies.  What  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front — that  strangely 
anonjrmous  group  we  call  VC  or  Communists? 
'What  must  they  ttilnk  of  us  in  America  when 
they  reiilize  that  we  permitted  the  repres- 
sion and  cruelty  of  Diem  wlilch  helped  to 
bring  them  Into  being  as  a  resistance  group 
In  the  south?  What  do  tliey  ♦-binir  of  our 
condoning  the  violence  which  led  to  their 
own  taking  up  of  arms?  How  can  they  be- 
lieve In  our  Integrity  when  now  we  sp>eak  of 
"aggression  from  the  North"  as  If  there  were 
nothing  more  essential  to  the  war?  How  can 
they  trust  us  when  now  we  charge  them  with 
violence  after  the  murderous  reign  of  Diem, 
and  charge  them  with  the  violence  while  we 
pour  every  new  weapon  of  death  Into  their 
land?  Surely  we  must  understand  their  feel- 
ings even  If  we  do  not  condone  their  actions. 
Surely  we  must  see  that  the  men  we  sup- 
ported pressed  them  to  their  violence.  Surely 
we  must  see  that  our  own  computerized  plans 
of  destruction  simply  dwarf  their  greatest 
acts. 

How  do  they  Judge  us  when  oiir  officials 
know  that  their  membership  Is  less  than  25 
per  cent  communist  and  yet  Insist  on  giving 
them  the  blanket  name?  What  must  they 
be  thinking  when  they  know  that  we  are 
aware  of  their  control  of  major  sections  of 
Viet  Nam  and  yet  we  appear  ready  to  allow 
national  elections  In  which  this  highly  or- 
ganized political  parallel  government  will 
have  no  part?  They  ask  how  we  can  speak  of 
free  elections  when  the  Saigon  press  is  cen- 
sored and  controlled  by  the  military  Junta. 
And  they  are  surely  right  to  wonder  what 
kind  of  new  government  we  plan  to  help  form 
without  them — the  only  party  In  real  touch 
with  the  peasants.  They  question  our  politi- 
cal goals  and  they  deny  the  reality  of  a  peace 
settlement  frcxn  which  they  will  be  excluded. 
Their  questions  are  frlghtenlngly  relevant. 
Is  our  nation  planning  to  build  on  political 
myth  again  and  then  shore  It  up  with  the 
power  of  new  violence? 

Here  is  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  com- 
passion and  non-violence  when  It  helps  us 
to  see  the  enemy's  point  of  view,  to  hear  his 
questions,  to  know  his  assessment  of  our- 
selves. For  from  his  view  we  may  Indeed  see 
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tlM  b««lc  weakneaaea  of  our  own  condition. 
•nd  tf  w*  ar*  m*t\ire,  we  m*j  learn  ajod 
grov  and  profit  ttoai  the  wladom  of  tbe 
brottMn  who  are  called  tbe  oppoaltlon. 

So,  too.  wltb  Hanoi.  In  tb«  Nortb,  wTiere 
our  hoanha  now  pummel  the  land,  and  our 
mlaaa  andanger  the  waterways,  we  are  met 
t>7  a  deep  but  understandable  mbttrust 
To  apaak  for  thpm  u  to  explain  this  lack 
of  confidence  tn  western  words,  and  eepe- 
claUy  their  distrust  of  American  intentions 
now.  In  Hanoi  are  the  men  who  led  the  na- 
tion to  Independence  against  the  Japanese 
and  the  French,  the  men  who  sought  mem- 
berahip  tn  the  Prench  commonwealth  and 
w«r«  batrayed  by  the  weakness  of  Paris  and 
tiM  wflftilneaa  of  the  colonial  armies  It  was 
tbay  wbo  lad  a  second  struggle  against  French 
domlnatlofi  at  tremendous  coats,  and  then 
WK*  paranaded  to  give  up  the  land  they  oon- 
troUad  between  the  ISth  and  17th  parallel 
a*  a  tamporary  measure  at  Oeneva.  After 
19M  thay  watched  us  conspire  with  Diem  to 
praTaat  elections  which  would  have  surely 
broufbt  Ho  Chi  Mtnh  to  power  over  a  united 
Viet  Nam.  and  they  realized  they  had  been 
batrayad  again 

Wkan  we  ask  why  they  do  not  leap  to 
negotiate  these  things  must  be  remembered. 
Alao  it  must  be  clear  that  the  leaders  of 
Hanoi  eonaldered  the  presence  of  American 
troopa  In  support  of  the  Diem  regime  to  have 
baan  tbe  Initial  military  breech  of  the  Oe- 
naTk  Agreement  concerning  foreign  troops, 
and  they  remind  us  that  they  did  not  begin 
to  send  tn  any  large  number  of  supplies  or 
men  until  American  forces  had  moved  Into 
tbe  tens  of  thousands 

Banot  remembers  how  our  leaders  ref'osed 
to  tea  ua  the  truth  about  the  earlier  North 
Vtetnameee  overtures  for  peace,  how  the 
Preddent  claimed  that  none  existed  when 
they  had  clearly  been  made  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
baa  watetaed  as  Anierlca  has  spoken  of  peace 
and  buUt  up  its  forces,  and  now  he  baa  sure- 
ly haard  tbe  increasing  international  rumors 
ot  Axaertcan  plans  for  an  invasion  of  the 
Ifortb.  He  knows  the  bombing  and  shelling 
and  mining  we  are  doing  are  part  of  tradi- 
tional pre-lnvaslon  strategy  Perhaps  only 
hla  aenae  of  humor  and  of  Irony  can  save 
blm  when  he  hears  the  moet  powerful  na- 
tion ot  the  world  speaking  of  aggression  as 
It  dropa  thousands  of  bocnba  on  a  poor  weak 
nation  more  than  8  000  milea  away  from  Its 


At  this  point  t  should  make  It  clear  that 
while  I  bare  tried  in  these  last  few  minutes 
to  glTe  a  voice  to  the  volcelees  on  Vietnam 
and  to  understand  the  arguments  of  those 
wbo  are  called  enemy.  I  am  as  deeply  con- 
oeiued  about  our  own  troope  there  as  any- 
ttUng  else.  For  It  occurs  to  me  that  what 
wm  are  rabnxltttng  them  to  in  Vietnam  la  not 
aiXB^y  tbe  brutal lalng  proceaa  that  goea  on 
In  any  war  where  annlea  face  each  other 
•ad  seek  to  destroy  We  are  adding  cynicism 
to  the  process  ot  death,  for  they  must  know 
after  a  abort  period  there  that  none  of  the 
tblage  we  claim  to  be  fighting  for  are  realty 
involeed.  Before  long  ttiey  must  know  that 
their  goeemment  tuts  sent  them  Into  a  strug- 
gle Mw/wiy  VIetnameae.  and  the  more  sopbls- 
tlaeted  aorely  realise  that  we  are  on  tbe  side 
ot  tbe  weAltby  and  the  secure  while  we  create 
a  bell  for  the  poor 

Somehow  this  madneea  must  ceaae.  We 
mtwC  atop  now.  I  speak  as  a  child  of  Ood  and 
brother  to  tbe  suffering  poor  of  Vietnam  I 
speak'  for  tboae  whoee  land  la  t>elng  laid 
•,  whuea  booMe  are  iMlng  deetroyed. 
I  oultore  ta  iMlng  subverted  I  speak  for 
tbe  poor  of  America  wlio  are  paying  the  dou- 
ble prlee  of  smashed  hopes  at  home  and 
death  and  corruption  In  Vietnam.  I  speak  as 
a  ettlMn  c<  the  world,  for  tbe  world  as  It 
stands  agbaet  at  tt>e  path  we  have  taken. 
I  speak  as  an  American  to  Um  leaders  of  my 
own  nattnn  Tbe  great  l&ltlatlve  In  ttila  war 
Is  oiira.  The  Initiative  to  stop  It  must  t>e  ours. 

Tbla  is  the  meaaage  of  the  great  Buddhist 


leaders  of  Vietnam  Recently  one  of  tbaoa 
wrote  theee  words  ''Each  day  the  war  goes 
on  the  tiatred  Increases  In  the  heart  of  the 
Vietnamese  and  In  the  hearts  of  thoae  of 
humanitarian  instinct.  The  Americans  are 
forcing  even  their  friends  Into  becoming 
their  enemies.  It  Is  curious  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  calculate  so  carefully  on  the  poeal- 
t>llltles  of  military  victory  do  not  realize  that 
In  the  process  they  are  Incurring  deep  psy- 
chological and  political  defeat  The  Image  of 
America  will  never  again  be  the  Image  of  rev- 
olution, freedom  and  democracy,  but  the 
image  of  violence  and  militarism  " 

If  we  continue  there  will  be  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  and  In  the  mind  of  the  world  that 
we  have  no  honorable  Intentloru  In  Vietnam. 
It  will  t>ecome  clear  that  our  minimal  ex- 
pectation Is  to  occupy  It  as  an  American  col- 
ony and  men  will  not  refrain  from  thinking 
that  our  maximum  hope  Is  to  good  China  Into 
a  war  so  that  we  may  txjmb  her  nuclear  In- 
stallations. If  we  do  not  stop  our  war  against 
the  people  of  Vietnam  Immediately  the  world 
will  be  left  with  no  other  alternative  than 
to  see  this  as  some  horribly  clumsy  and 
deadly  game  we  have  decided  to  play 

The  world  now  demands  a  maturity  of 
America  that  we  may  not  t>e  able  to  achieve 
It  demands  that  we  admit  that  we  tutve  been 
wrong  from  the  tjeglnnlng  of  our  adventure 
In  Vietnam,  that  we  tuive  t>een  detrimental  to 
the  life  of  the  Vietnamese  people  The  situa- 
tion Is  one  In  wlilch  we  must  k)e  ready  to  turn 
sharply  from  our  present  ways 

In  order  to  atone  for  our  sins  and  errors 
In  Vietnam,  we  should  take  the  initiative  In 
bringing  a  halt  to  this  tragic  war  I  would 
like  to  suggest  five  concrete  things  that  our 
government  should  do  Immediately  to  t>«g1n 
the  long  and  difficult  process  of  extricating 
ourselves  from  this  nightmarish  conflict' 

1  End  all  bombing  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

2  Declare  a  unilateral  cease-flre  In  the 
hope  that  such  action  will  create  the  atmos- 
phere for  negotiation. 

3.  Take  Immediate  steps  to  prevent  other 
battlegrounds  in  Southeast  Asia  by  curtail- 
ing our  military  build-up  In  Ttuilland  and 
our  Interference  In  Laos 

4  ReaUstlcally  accept  the  fact  that  the 
National  Llt>eratlon  Front  has  substantial 
support  In  South  Vietnam  and  must  thereby 
play  a  role  In  any  meaningful  negotiations 
and  In  any  future  Vietnam  government 

6.  Set  a  date  that  we  will  remove  all  for- 
eign troopa  from  Vietnam  In  accordance  with 
tbm  1954  Geneva  Agreement. 

Part  of  our  ongoing  commitment  might 
well  express  Itself  in  an  offer  to  grant  asylum 
to  any  Vletnanxeee  who  fears  for  tUs  life 
under  a  new  regime  wtilch  Included  the  Lib- 
eration Front.  Then  we  must  maks  what 
reparations  we  can  for  the  damage  we  tiave 
done.  We  must  provide  the  medical  aid  that 
la  badly  needed,  making  It  available  In  this 
country  If  necessary. 

Meanwtille  ws  in  ttie  churches  and  syna- 
gogues tiave  a  continuing  task  wtiile  we  urge 
our  government  to  disengage  Itself  from  a 
disgraceful  commitment.  We  must  continue 
to  raise  our  voices  and  our  lives  If  our  na- 
tion persists  in  Its  perverse  ways  In  Viet- 
nam. We  must  t>e  prepared  to  match  actions 
with  words  by  seeking  out  every  creative 
means  of  protest  poaalble. 

As  we  counsel  young  men  concerning 
military  service  we  must  clarify  for  thena  our 
nation's  role  In  Vietnam  and  ctiallengs  tbem 
with  tbe  alternative  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  ttils  ta  ths 
path  now  being  chosen  by  more  than  seventy 
stiKlents  at  my  own  Alma  Mater.  Morehouse 
College,  and  X  recommend  It  to  all  who  fiiid 
the  American  course  in  Vietnam  a  disbon- 
ourabls  and  unjust  one.  Moreover  I  would 
encourage  all  ministers  of  draft  age  to  give 
up  their  ministerial  exemptions  and  seek 
status  as  conscientious  objectors.  These  are 
the  times  for  real  choices  and  not  false  ones. 


We  are  at  the  moment  when  our  llree  must 
l>e  placed  on  the  line  If  our  nation  Is  to 
survive  Its  own  folly.  Every  man  of  humane 
convictions  must  decide  on  the  protest  that 
t>est  suits  his  convictions,  but  we  must  alt 
protest. 

There  Is  something  seductively  tempting 
at>out  stopping  there  and  sending  us  all  off 
on  wtiat  tn  some  circles  has  I>ecome  a  popu- 
lar crusade  against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I 
say  we  must  enter  that  struggle,  but  I  wish 
to  go  on  now  to  say  something  even  more 
disturbing  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  but  a 
symptom  of  a  far  deeper  malady  within  the 
American  spirit,  and  if  we  Ignore  this  sob- 
ering reality  we  will  find  ourselves  orgit- 
nlzlng  clergy  and  laymen-concerned  commit- 
tees for  the  next  generation.  They  wUl  be 
concerned  at>out  Ouatemala  and  Peru.  They 
will  be  concerned  at>out  Thailand  and  Cam- 
tKXlla.  They  will  l)e  concerned  ol)out 
Mozambique  and  South  Africa.  We  will  be 
marching  for  these  and  a  doeen  other  names 
and  attending  rallies  without  end  unless 
there  Is  a  significant  and  profound  change 
in  American  life  and  policy.  Such  thoughts 
take  us  beyond  Vietnam,  but  not  Ijeyond  our 
calling  as  sons  of  the  living  Ood. 

In  19S7  a  sensitive  American  offldal  over- 
seas said  that  It  seemed  to  blm  that  our 
nation  was  on  tbe  wrong  side  of  a  world  rev- 
olution During  the  i>ast  10  years  we  have 
seen  emerge  a  pattern  of  suppression  which 
now  has  Justified  the  presence  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary "ad-vlsors"  in  Veneruela.  This  need  to 
maintain  social  stability  for  our  Invest- 
ments accounts  for  the  counter-revolutionary 
action  of  American  forces  tn  Ouatemala. 
It  tells  why  American  helicopters  are  t>elng 
used  against  guerrillas  In  Colombia  and  why 
American  napalm  and  green  t>eret  forces 
have  already  l>een  active  against  rebels  in 
Peru  It  Is  with  such  activity  tn  mind  that 
the  words  of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  come 
back  to  haunt  us.  Five  years  ago  he  said. 
"Thoee  who  make  peaceful  revolution  Impos- 
sible will  make  violent  revolution  inevitable." 

Increasingly,  by  choice  or  by  accident,  this 
Is  the  role  our  nation  has  taken — the  rote 
of  those  who  make  peaceful  revolution  Im- 
p>oeslble  by  refusing  to  give  up  the  privileges 
and  the  pleasures  that  come  from  tbe  Im- 
mense profits  of  overaeas  investment. 

I  am  convinced  ttiat  if  we  are  to  get  on 
the  right  side  of  the  world  revolution,  we 
as  a  nation  mus*:  undergo  a  radical  revolu- 
tion of  values.  We  must  rapidly  t>eg1n  the 
shift  from  a  "thlng-orlented"  society  to  a 
"person -oriented"  society.  When  machines 
and  computers,  profit  motives  and  property 
rights  are  considered  more  isaportant  than 
people,  the  giant  triplets  of  racism,  material- 
ism, and  militarism  ars  incapable  of  ttelng 
conquered. 

A  true  revolution  of  valus  will  soon  cause 
us  to  queetion  the  fairnees  and  Justice  of 
TotkHj  of  our  past  and  present  policlee.  On 
the  one  hand  we  are  called  to  play  tbe  Oood 
Samaritan  on  life's  roadslds;  but  that  will 
be  only  an  Initial  act.  One  day  we  must  come 
to  see  that  tbe  whole  Jericho  Road  must  t>e 
transformed  so  that  men  and  women  will 
not  be  constantly  t>eaten  and  robt>ed  as  ttiey 
make  their  Journey  on  Life's  highway.  True 
compassion  Is  more  than  flinging  a  coin  to  a 
beggar:  It  ts  not  i^aptiaaard  and  superficial. 
It  comes  to  see  that  an  edifice  which  pro- 
duces t>eggars  needs  re-structurlng.  A  true 
revolution  of  values  will  soon  look  uneasily 
on  the  glaring  contrast  of  poverty  and 
wealth.  Wltb  rlgbteoua  indignation.  It  will 
look  acroee  tbe  seas  and  see  Individual  capi- 
talists of  the  West  Inveatlng  huge  sums  ot 
money  In  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America, 
only  to  take  the  profits  out  wltb  no  concern 
for  the  social  betterment  of  tbe  oountrlee, 
and  say:  *"rhla  is  not  just."  It  wlU  look  at 
our  alltaQce  with  the  landed  gentry  of  Latin 
America  and  tay:  "Tills  ts  not  Just."  The 
Western    arrogance    of   feeling    that    it   has 


everything  to  teach  others  and  nottiing  to 
learn  from  them  ts  not  Just.  A  true  revolu- 
tion of  values  will  lay  hands  on  tbe  world 
order  and  say  of  war:  "This  way  of  settling 
differences  Is  not  Just."  This  business  of 
burning  human  beings  with  napalm,  of 
filling  our  nation's  homes  with  orphans  and 
widows,  of  Injecting  poisonous  drugs  of  hate 
Into  the  veins  of  peoples  normally  humane, 
of  sending  men  home^XP"^'^*'^  ^^^  bloody 
battlefields  physically  handicapped  and  psy- 
chologically deranged,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  wtsdom.  Justice,  and  love.  A  nation  ttxat 
continues  year  after  year  to  spend  more 
money  on  military  defense  than  on  programs 
of  social  uplift  is  approaching  spiritual 
death. 

America,  the  richest  and  moet  powerful 
nation  In  the  world,  can  well  lead  the  way 
In  this  revolution  of  values.  There  ts  nothing, 
except  a  tragic  death  wish,  to  prevent  us 
from  re-orderlng  our  priorities,  so  that  the 
pursuit  of  peace  will  take  precedence  over 
the  pursuit  of  war.  There  Is  nothing  to  keep 
us  from  molding  a  recalcitrant  status-quo 
with  bruised  hands  until  we  have  fashioned 
It  Into  a  brotherhood. 

This  kind  of  positive  revolution  of  values 
Is  our  t>est  defense  against  Communism. 
War  ts  not  the  answer.  Communism  will 
never  be  defeated  by  the  use  of  atomic  l>ombs 
or  nuclear  weapons.  Let  us  not  Join  thoae 
who  shout  war  and  ttirough  their  misguided 
p>asslons  urge  the  United  States  to  relinquish 
lu  participation  tn  the  United  Nations. 
These  are  days  which  demand  wise  restraint 
and  calm  reasonableness.  We  must  not  call 
everyone  a  Communist  or  an  appeaser  who 
advocates  the  seating  of  Red  China  In  the 
United  Nations  and  who  recognizes  that  hate 
and  hysteria  are  not  the  final  answers  to  the 
problem  of  thoee  turbulent  days.  We  must 
not  engage  In  a  negative  antl-Conununlsm, 
but  rather  tn  a  poettlve  thrust  for  democracy, 
realizing  that  our  greatest  defense  against 
Communism  Is  to  take  offensive  action  in 
behalf  of  Justice.  We  must  with  positive 
action  seek  to  remove  thoee  conditions  of 
poverty.  Insecurity  and  injustice  which  are 
the  fertile  soil  In  which  the  seed  of  Com- 
munism grows  and  develops. 

These  are  revolutionary  times.  All  over  the 
globe  men  are  revolting  against  old  systems 
of  exploitation  and  oppression  and  out  of 
the  wombs  of  a  frail  world  new  systems  of 
Justice  and  equality  are  being  born.  Tbe 
shirtless  and  barefoot  people  of  the  land  are 
rising  up  as  never  liefore.  "The  people  who 
sat  In  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light."  We 
In  the  West  must  support  these  revolutions. 
It  Is  a  sad  fact  that,  because  of  comfort, 
complacency,  a  morbid  fear  of  Communism, 
and  our  proneness  to  adjust  to  Injustice,  tbe 
Western  nations  that  Initiated  so  much  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  modern  world 
have  now  become  the  arch  antl-revolu- 
tlonarles.  This  has  driven  many  to  feel  that 
only  Marxism  has  the  revolutionary  spirit. 
Therefore,  Communism  is  a  Judgment  against 
our  failure  to  make  democracy  real  and  fol- 
low through  on  the  revolutions  that  we 
Initiated.  Our  only  hope  today  lies  In  our 
ability  to  recapture  the  revolutionary  spirit 
and  go  out  Into  a  sometimes  hostile  world 
declaring  eternal  hostility  to  poverty,  racism, 
and  militarism.  With  this  powerful  com- 
mitment we  shall  boldly  ctiallenge  the 
status-quo  and  unjust  mores  and  thereby 
speed  the  day  when  "every  valley  shall  be 
exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall 
be  made  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight  and  tbe  rough  places  plain." 

A  genuine  revolution  of  values  means  In 
the  final  analysis  that  our  loyalties  must 
become  ecumenical  rather  than  sectional. 
Every  nation  must  now  develop  an  overrid- 
ing loyalty  to  mankind  as  a  whole  In  order 
to  preserve  the  best  tn  their  individual 
societies. 

This  call  for  a  world-wide  fellowship  that 
lifts  neighborly  concern  l)eyond  one's  tribe, 
race,  class  and  nation  is  In  reality  a  call  for 


an  all-embradng  and  imcondltlonal  love  for 
all  men.  This  oft  misunderstood  and  mis- 
Interpreted  concept  so  readily  dismissed  by 
the  Nietzchee  of  tbe  world  as  a  weak  and 
cowardly  force — has  now  l>ecome  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  survival  of  man.  When  I 
apeak  of  love  I  am  not  spealdng  of  some  sen- 
timental and  weak  response.  I  am  speaking 
of  that  force  which  all  of  the  great  religions 
have  seen  as  tbe  supreme  unifying  principle 
of  life.  Love  is  somehow  the  key  that  un- 
locks the  door  which  leads  to  ultimate  real- 
ity. This  Hlndu-Moalem-Chrlstlan-Jewlsh- 
Buddblst  belief  atwut  ultimate  reality  Is 
IseauttfuUy  summed  up  In  the  first  epistle 
of  Saint  John: 

"Let  us  love  one  another;  for  love  Is  God 
and  everyone  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God  and 
knoweth  Ood.  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth 
not  Ood;  for  Ood  Is  love.  If  we  love  one 
another,  Ood  dwelletb  In  us,  aiyi  his  love 
Is  perfected  tn  us." 

Let  us  hope  that  this  spirit  will  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  worship  the  God  of  Hate  or  bow 
before  the  altar  of  retaliation.  The  oceans 
of  history  are  made  turbulent  by  the  ever- 
rising  tides  of  bate.  History  Is  cluttered  with 
the  wreckage  of  nations  and  individuals  that 
pursued  this  self-defeating  path  of  hate.  As 
Arnold  Toynl>ee  says:  "Love  ts  the  ultimate 
force  that  makes  for  tbe  saving  choice  of 
life  and  good  against  tbe  damning  choice  of 
death  and  evil.  Therefore  the  first  hope  in 
our  Inventory  must  be  the  hope  that  love  Is 
going  to  have  tbe  last  word." 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  fact  that  to- 
morrow is  today.  We  are  confronted  with 
the  fierce  urgency  of  now.  In  tills  unfolding 
conundrum  of  life  and  history  there  Is  such 
a  thing  as  being  too  late.  Procrastination 
is  still  the  thief  of  time.  Life  often  leaves 
us  standing  bare,  naked  and  dejected  with 
a  lost  opportunity.  Tbe  "tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men"  does  not  remain  at  the  flood:  It 
eblM.  We  may  cry  out  desperately  for  time 
to  pause  In  her  passage,  but  time  ts  deaf  to 
every  plea  and  rushes  on.  Over  tbe  bleached 
bones  and  Jumbled  residue  of  numerous 
civilizations  are  written  the  pathetic  words: 
"Too  late."  There  Is  an  invisible  book  of  life 
that  faithfully  records  our  vigilance  or  our 
neglect.  "Tbe  moving  finger  writes,  and  hav- 
ing written  moves  on  .  .  .  ."  We  still  have 
a  choice  today:  non-violent  co-extstence  or 
violent  co-annlhllatlon. 

We  must  move  past  Indecision  to  action. 
We  must  find  new  ways  to  speak  for  peace  In 
Vietnam  and  Justice  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world — a  world  that  borders  on  our 
doora.  If  we  do  not  act  we  shall  surely  be 
dragged  down  the  long  dark  and  shameful 
corridors  of  time  reserved  for  thoee  who 
posseas  power  without  compassion,  might 
without  morality,  and  strength  'without  sight. 

Now  let  tu  l>egln.  Now  let  us  re-dedlcate 
ourselves  to  tbe  long  and  bitter — but  beau- 
tiful—struggle  for  a  new  world.  This  is  the 
calling  of  tbe  sons  of  God,  and  our  brothers 
watt  eagerly  for  our  response.  Shall  we  say 
the  odds  are  too  great?  Shall  we  tell  them 
the  struggle  ts  too  hard?  Will  our  message 
be  that  the  forces  of  American  life  militate 
against  their  arrival  as  full  men.  and  we 
send  our  deepest  regrets?  Or  will  there  be 
another  message,  of  longing,  of  hope,  of  soli- 
darity wltb  their  yearnings,  of  commitment 
to  their  cause,  whatever  the  cost?  The  choice 
Is  ours,  and  though  we  might  prefer  It  other- 
wise we  must  choose  tn  this  crucial  moment 
of  human  history. 

As  that  noble  bard  of  yesterday,  James 
Russell  Lowell  eloquently  stated: 

ONCX   TO    EVXKT    NATION 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation. 

Comes  tbe  moment  to  decide 
In   the  strife  of  truth  and   falsehood 

For  the  good  or  evil  side; 
Some  great  cause  God's  new  Messiah 

Offering  each  tbe  gloom  or  blight 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever 

Twlxt  that  darkness  and  ttiat  light. 


"Though  tbe  cause  of  evil  prosper 

Yet  'tis  truth  alone  Is  strong 
Though  her  portion  be  the  scaffold 

And  upon  tbe  throne  t>e  wrong 
Tet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future 

And  behind  the  dim  unknovra 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow 

Keeping  watch  above  his  own." 


Another  Onvnoit — Da. 
Stand 


King's  Morai. 


Several  months  ago  I  noticed  a  sign  al>ove 
tbe  desk  of  a  friend  who  works  for  the 
Providence  Human  Relations  Commission. 
It  read : 

"If  you  can  keep  a  cool  head  In  these  times, 
then  you  Just  don't  understand  the 
situation." 

This  Is  as  good  an  answer  as  I  can  think 
of  to  all  the  Indignant  critics,  ranging  from 
Impassioned  clvll-rlghts  leaders  to  pious 
white  racists,  who  accuse  Dr.  Bfartln  Luther 
King  of  "blowing  his  cool"  because  be  has 
spoken  out  against  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Dr.  King's  critics  don't  understand  the  sit- 
uation. They  don't  understand  Dr.  King. 
They  don't  understand  the  clvll-rlghts 
movement.  They  don't  understand  the  war 
tn  Vietnam.  Above  all,  they  fall  to  perceive 
the  moral  thread  that  ties  this  man  and 
these  causes  Inescapably  together. 

Dr.  King  has  t>een  accused  of  exaggerating 
when  he  charged  In  a  speech  last  April  4 
that  American  firep>ower  In  Vietnam  may 
have  killed  "as  many  as  a  million"  civilians 
and  when  he  pointed  out  a  parallel  between 
what  Americans  are  doing  In  Vietnam  today 
and  what  the  Germans  did  during  World 
War  II. 

IflNGLING    TWO    CAUSES 

The  veteran  clvll-rlghts  leader  Is  also  ac- 
cused of  making  a  "tactical  error"  harmful 
to  the  movement  In  trying  to  mingle  two 
causes  which  his  accusers  say  "have  little 
In  common." 

There  are  elements  of  truth  In  these 
charges.  Dr.  King  apparently  took  his 
figures  on  civilian  casualties  In  Vietnam 
from  a  Ramparts  magazine  article  that  esti- 
mates civilian  deaths  on  the  basts  of  assump- 
tions that  are  certainly  open  to  question. 
Dr.  King  made  comparisons  l>etween  what  we 
are  doing  now  and  what  Hitler  did  that  could 
be  Interpreted  by  a  superficial  reader  ae 
equating  Johnsonian  America  with  Hitler's 
Germany.  The  personal  Involvement  of  Dr. 
King,  an  lmf)ortant  symbol  of  the  clvll- 
rlghts  cause,  tn  the  antl-Vletnam  war  move- 
ment will  certainly  mingle  the  two  In  the 
minds  of  many,  to  the  temporary  detriment 
of  the  clvll-rlghts  cause. 

But  these  are  quibbles  tn  terms  of  the 
underlying  Issue.  Although  Dr.  King's  esti- 
mates of  civilian  deaths  in  Vietnam  may  be 
exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  question  In  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  person  that  American 
forces  In  Vietnam,  no  matter  how  honorable 
their  Intentions,  are  heaping  hideous  de- 
struction on  many  thousands  of  innocent 
people.  Although  Americans  are  not  com- 
mitting the  dellt>erate  atrocities  that  the 
Nazis  committed,  our  leaders  have  argued 
that  our  ends  In  Vietnam  Justify  means  that 
are  clearly  contrary  to  conscience.  We  once 
condemned  Hitler  for  embracing  this  Im- 
moral doctrine. 

COMPCLLXD     TO     SPEAK     OtTP 

As  to  the  harm  Dr.  EUng's  unpopular  stand 
on  Vietnam  may  do  the  clvll-rights  cause, 
tills  Is,  Indeed,  tragic.  It  would  have  l>een 
exi>edlent  for  Dr.  King  to  keep  silent.  But 
Dr.  King  Is  not  Just  another  Negro  fighting 
for  his  rights.  He  Is  a  minister  of  God,  a 
disciple  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  of  Oandbl. 
His  leadership  of  tbe  clvll-rlghts  movement 
springs  from  his  moral  Integrity,  not  from 
his  skill  as  a  political  tactician.  As  a  man 
of  conscience,  he  is  compelled  to  speak  out 
against  the  'wrong  of  the  Vietnam  war  Just 
as  he  has  l>een  compelled  to  stand  against 
tbe  wrong  of  racial  injustice.  .  .  . 
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Until  recently,  racial  Injustice  wu  the  cen- 
tral moral  ta«ue  eon/routing  the  conactenoe 
of  Amerteane.  Thia  larue  remalna.  But  it  ta 
belnc  OTsrabMlowed,  and  tn  many  waya  ad- 
veraely  affected,  by  the  larger  moral  isaue 
poaed  by  our  aetlona  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  for  whom  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient not  to  speak  out  against  the  Vietnam 
war.  PoUUclans.  businessmen,  teachers,  cler- 
Symen,  editora — all  nUght  argue  that  they 
have  other  Important  taslcs  that  would  be 
compromised  if  they  embraced  this  unpopu- 
lar cauae.  This  la  no  excuse  for  silence 

Kxplalnlng  his  own  strong  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  issue  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Tale 
AJumnl  Magazine.  Yale  Chaplain  William 
Sloane  Coffin  Jr    wrote 

"If  there  ts  such  a  thing  .is  a  Just  war.  then 
there  la  such  a  thing  as  an  unjust  war;  and 
whether  Just  or  unjust  Is  finally  a  matter 
of  Individual  conscience,  for  no  man  can 
properly  surrender  his  conscience  to  the 
State.  Our  Puritan  fathers  came  to  the.se 
■horea  because  they  were  committed  to  this 
principle.  At  the  Nuremberg  trials  we  faulted 
an  entire  nation  for  not  accepting  It 

"Now  let  us  suppooe  that  a  man  has  con- 
aclentiously  done  his  homework  on  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  and  that  his  homework  has  led 
him  to  the  following  conclusions  that  while 
It  la  true  that  we  are  fighting  Communist--'. 
it  la  more  profound  to  say  that  we  have  been 
intervening  in  another  country's  civil  war. 
that  despite  the  billions  of  dollars  of  aid.  the 
heroic  labor  and  blood  of  many  Americans. 
the  Saigon  Government  from  Diem  to  Ky  has 
been  unable  to  talk  convincingly  to  Its  people 
of  national  Independence,  land  reform  and 
other  forms  of  scK^al  Justice;  that  the  war  Is 
being  waged  In  a  fashion  so  out  of  character 
with  American  Instincts  of  decency  that  it 
U  serloualy  undermining  them  (which  la  not 
to  aaj  that  the  V  C  s  are  Boy  Scouu.  which 
tiMy  dearly  are  not) ;  that  the  strains  of  the 
WMT  have  cut  the  funds  that  might  otherwise 
be  applied  to  antlpoverty  efforts  at  home  and 
•Itroad  (which  is  the  intelligent  way  to  flght 
Ckxamuniami.  and  finally,  that  the  war 
would  have  a  good  chance  of  being  oegotl- 
ated  to  an  end  were  we  to  atop  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam. 

"If  a  man's  homework  leads  him  to  these 
oondusiona,  then  surely  ll  la  not  his  patriotic 
duty  to  cheer  or  stand  sUent  as  go<xl  Ameri- 
cana die  bravely  in  a  bad  cause. 

Uke  Mr  Coffin,  like  Rhode  Islands  Rev 
Albert  Q.  Perry  and  a  growing  number  of 
otlMr  religious  leaders  here  and  elsewhere. 
Dr.  King  has  answered  th«  call  of  a  higher 
power.  He  has  put  his  body  ou  Uie  line. 


SUNDAY'S  OBSERVANCE  OF  EASTER 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  0"H.\ra]  may  extend 
hla  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
on  Sunday  last  In  Washington,  in  Chi- 
cago, in  New  York,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Americans  of  Greek  blood  or  de- 
scent and  other  members  of  Eastern 
Orthodox  churches  celebrated  Easter  as 
had  earlier  generations  In  Greece  with 
ringing,  dancing,  wining,  and  feasting. 
There  were  scenes  remlnlacent  of  cele- 
brations in  Greek  villages  with  whole 
Iambs  roasting  on  spits  over  outdoor  fires 

The  obaervancea  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Easter  started  on  Saturday  night 
and  will  continue  throughout  Easter 
we^.  It  Is  a  season  of  Joyous  reunion  of 
friends  and  families.  Since  the  Orthodox 


Lent  began  on  Clean  Monday,  March  12. 
a  strict  fast  had  been  observed,  with  all 
animal  and  dairy  products  omitted  from 
the  menu.  Hence  the  meal  on  Easter 
was  truly  a  feast. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  appropriate  on  this 
occasion  of  the  Greek  Easter  week  to  re- 
call here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Uiuted  States  how  much  we  and  our 
country  are  indebted  not  only  to  the 
Greeks  of  ancient  Greece,  the  birth 
country  of  democracj-.  but  as  well  to  the 
sons  and  daugiiters  df  rjiadern  Greece 
who  have  been  a  vibrant  part  of  our 
American  citizenrj-  and  in  this  day  and 
In  our  land  of  America  have  kept  as  It 
was  done  in  earlier  days  tiie  faith  with 
democracy. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  mclude 
interestinkj  excerpts  from  an  article  by 
Dorothy  P.  Jones  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  magazine  of  April  22,  1962: 

A  favorite  of  the  Russians  ts  cheesecake, 
a:id  the  Ukrainians  make  paska,  an  Euster 
bread  baked  with  cheese  The  Greeks  bake 
little  cheese  tarts  called  tyropeta,  and  kou- 
loura,  bread  with  a  red  egg  In  the  center. 

When  I  asked  a  Greek  woman  why  their 
egis  are  dyed  red.  she  said  'That  Is  a  story 
I  remember  from  childhood  Mary  Magda- 
lene was  ciurylng  a  basket  of  eggs  which 
turned  red  at  the  time  of  the  Cruclflxlon." 

The  red  eggs  are  used  In  a  cracking  cere- 
mony at  the  beginning  of  the  Easter  meal. 
The  family  members  tap  their  eggs  together, 
trying  to  crack  one  another's  while  keeping 
their  own  unbroken 

Easter  eggs  are  universal  but  varied  In  ap- 
pearance Tlie  Ukrainians  make  designs  In 
WAX  on  their  eggs  before  dying  them  The 
designs  are  characteristic  of  different  regions 
and  look  like  copies  of  trkralnlan  embroidery. 

Local  Orthodox  congregations  -Greek.  Rus- 
sian. Ukrainian.  Syrian.  Serbian  and  Carpa- 
tho-Rusalan  -are  united  In  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  church.  Their  re- 
ligious observances  during  the  Holy  Week 
will  be  similar,  but  will  be  conducted  In  dif- 
ferent liturgical  languages. 

The  Interior  of  an  Orthodox  church  Is  dif- 
ferent from  a  Riim.\n  Catholic  or  Protestant 
church.  The  altar  stands  behind  a  parti- 
tion called  the  Iconostasls  which  has  double 
doors  at  the  center  called  the  Royal  Gates 

There  Is  no  statuary  In  their  churches.  It 
being  too  strong  a  reminder  of  old  pagan 
Idols.  Instead,  there  are  flat  ptcturee  called 
Icons. 

Explaining  the  Icons  of  Sts  Constantlne 
and  Helen  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Father 
Demetrloe  O  Kalarls  told  me  "Icons  are 
meant  to  render  vl.ilbly  the  mysteries  of  the 
supernatural  world  They  do  not  mean  to 
depict  life  as  It  Is.  but  rather  are  a  mystical 
representation   of   life   as   It   Is   In   eternity  " 

The  sacred  drama  of  the  Orthodox  ritual 
Is  particularly  pronounced  In  some  of  the 
Holy  Week  services  and  the  Resurrection 
celebration  Because  their  church  day  begins 
at  sundown,  some  of  the  evening  services 
commemorate  events  associated  with  the 
next  day 

The  Reenactment  of  the  Cruclflxlon  will 
be  held  in  every  Orthodox  church  next 
Thursday  evening  Following  the  gospel  les- 
son.s  telling  of  the  Lord's  Passion,  a  large 
crucifix  with  the  Icon  of  Christ  will  be  placed 
In  the  center  of  the  church  It  wlU  remain 
there  until  PVtday  afternoon  when.  In  the 
service  of  the  Unnalling  of  Christ  from  the 
Cross,  the  body,  or  icon,  la  removed,  wrapped 
In  a  white  shroud,  and  placed  upon  the  altar 

Women  of  the  church  will  adorn  the  bier, 
called  the  Epltaphloa.  with  floweri  In  prep- 
aration for  the  Service  of  Lamentations  Fri- 
day evening.  By  candlelight,  the  worshippers 
win   Join  In  procession  around   the  church. 


kiss  the  Epltaphloa,  and  pass  under  it  to  re- 
ceive Its  Divine  Grace.  The  flowers  will  be 
distributed  among  the  congregation  as 
sacred  talismans. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  will  begin  their 
Easter  Eve  midnight  service  with  a  proces- 
sion around  the  outside  of  the  church.  At 
midnight,  the  doors  of  the  church  will  op*-n 
as  the  priest  proclaims.  "Chrlstoe  Voakrese  " 
(Slavonic  for  Christ  has  Risen). 

The  Greek  churches  will  be  darkened  be- 
fore midnight  Easter  Eve,  symbolic  of  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb.  At  midnight  the  Royal 
Oates  of  the  Iconostasls  will  open  aa  the 
priest  comes  out  to  announce,  "Chrlstoe 
Aneetl"  (Greek  for  Christ  has  Risen).  From 
the  priest's  candles  light  Is  passed  to  the 
candles  of  the  congregation,  and  each  wor- 
shipper will  attempt  to  keep  his  candle  burn- 
ing untU  reaching  home 

Midst  the  merriment  of  Sunday's  feetlvl- 
tl»-8,  the  people  will  return  to  church  in  the 
afternoon  lor  the  vesper  Service  of  Love. 
The  spirit  of  love,  engendered  by  their  faith, 
ts  kindled  to  a  moving  climax  during  the 
Easter  celebrations  There  rejoicing  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  sharing  of  Ood's  love  among  people 
everywhere.  Is  emphasized  In  this  service 
when  the  gospel  Is  read  in  many  languages. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  they  openly 
expre.sa  their  Joyfulness  In  sharing  Ood's  love 
when  they  exchange  with  other  parishioners 
"the  kiss  of  the  Reeurrectlon" 
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DEIMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRMAN  BAILEY  ATTACKS 
GOP  FOR  PLAYING  POLITICS 
WITH  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcqro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  tradition  Is  clear  on  a  major 
point — education  and  politics  do  not  mix, 
and  that  is  the  way  the  American  people 
prefer  It. 

Yet,  today.  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  as  we  know  it, 
Is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  There- 
fore, we  welcome  the  opinions,  strong  as 
they  may  be.  of  political  leaders  through- 
out the  United  States.  We  are  fighting  to 
save  a  crucial  institution  which  was  es- 
tablished only  after  years  of  educational 
neglect  and  deprivation  for  too  many  of 
our  citizens. 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  the  Honorable  John 
Bailey,  of  Connecticut,  on  April  25.  is- 
sued, to  my  mind,  one  of  the  clearest 
critiques  of  current  efforts  to  gut  Fed- 
eral aid  to  public  and  private  elementary 
and  .secondary  schools.  His  thoughts  bear 
repeating,  especially  because  he  laments 
the  intrusion  of  partisan  politics  Into  an 
area  which  has  traditionally  been  non- 
political. 

Mr.  Bailey's  remarks  are  highly  rele- 
vant because  he  calls  Republican  efforts 
by  their  true  name — the  "last  great  stand 
against  educational  progress  In  America." 

I  Include  his  remarks  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Text  of  CuxnufAN  Ban.cT's  Statkmknt 
We  are   today   witnessing  the  Republican 
Party's  last  great  atand  agalnat  educaUonal 
progress  In  America. 


For  political  reaaona — and  for  political 
reasons  alone — the  Republican  policy  mak- 
ers— by  supporting  HJi.  8983 — have  decided 
to  destroy  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1906; 
friiatrate  Its  intent;  confuse  Its  immensely 
Eucceasful  programs;  and  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can people — and  their  children — of  the  mas- 
sive educaUonal  benefits  of  one  of  the  moat 
far-reaching  educational  opporttinlty  pro- 
grams In  history. 

Speaking  as  a  political  leader,  I  muat  ex- 
press my  deep  sorrow  and  profound  regret 
that  Republican  politics  has  Intruded  Itself 
Into  an  area  which  Is  traditionally  above  pol- 
itics— education.  Our  children  will  be  the 
losers. 

The  Republicans  call  their  recent  efforts 
an  "amendment"  to  the  existing  Federal  aid 
to  education  program.  But  it  la  not  an 
amendment  at  all.  It  is  a  very  shrewd  but 
blatant  and  cynical  attempt  to  dismantle 
the  entire  Federal  aid  to  education  program. 
It  Lb  an  attempt  to  capture  votea  by  using 
the  phony  charge  of  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation. 

What  waa  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  when 
It  passed  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  when  President  John- 
son. In  a  proud  moment,  signed  it  Into  law? 

The  basic  thnist  of  the  Act  la  "to  provide 
financial  aaalatance  ...  to  local  education 
agenclea  aervlng  areaa  with  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-Income  famlUea  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  their  educational  pro- 
grams .  .  .  which  contribute  particularly  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children." 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind 
that  the  Republicans  are  out  to  kill  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Act.  Let  there  be  no  lllusiona  that 
there  are  guarantees  in  the  Republican  pro- 
posals under  which  accepted  national  policy 
on  aid  to  the  educationally  deprived  will  be 
carried  out.  Tlie  Republicans  would  have  us 
forget  that  one  of  the  major  reaaona  why 
there  la  an  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  program  today.  Is  that  the  nation 
decided,  as  a  matter  of  poUcy,  that  it  had  a 
duty  to  alleviate  poverty,  and  more  apedfl- 
cally,  to  reduce  the  terrible  educational  con- 
sequences which  poverty  breeds.  This,  tlie 
Republicans  policy  makers  would  reverse, 
even  though  they  use  polite,  catchy  phraaea 
to  hide  their  true  intent. 

The  Republican  propoeal  would  undo  the 
successes  of  the  first  year's  operation  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  local  education.  Under  Title  I  of 
the  Act,  more  than  eight  million  children  in 
more  than  1,700  school  districts  across  the 
nation  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Federal 
aid.  They  received  those  benefits  In  pro- 
grsuns  ranging  from  educational  television  to 
remedial  reading,  from  summer  science 
courses  to  hot  lunches. 

The  Republicans  would  tear  asunder  the 
first  real  Federal,  State  and  local  consenaua 
on  educational  goala  in  our  history.  This  con- 
sensus has  already  produced  unprecedented 
educaUonal  Innovation  In  many  towns  and 
clUes. 

The  Republican  proposals  would  undo  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  on  educational  goala 
fostered  by  Federal  support  for  Joint  public 
and  private  use  of  educational  materlala  and 
faclUUea. 

The  Republicans  advertise  their  prop>oeals 
as  beneficial  to  the  states.  On  fact  and  phi- 
losophy they  are  wrong.  The  Republican 
amendments  would  reduce  Federal  funds  to 
many  states,  in  spite  of  statements  to  the 
contrary.  Both  New  York  and  Mlsstaaippi,  to 
name  only  two,  would  receive  millions  of 
dollars  less  In  Federal  aid  than  they  receive 
under  existing  law.  Other  states  would  alao 
receive  body-blow  reductions  In  Federal  aid 
If  the  Republican  blU  la  auooeasful — and 
many  of  them  would  be  those  least  able  to 
afford  it.  Virtually  every  major  city  In  the 
country  would  loee  funds.  Contrary  to  the 
Impressions  fostered  by  the  Republican  pro- 


posals, there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that 
adiool  districts  with  low  financial  capacity 
would  be  given  the  priority  they  are  given 
today.  This  would  mark  a  blunt  and  un- 
feeling end  to  the  national  priority  which 
the  CX>ngreaa  has  established — ^to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  children  In  our  midst  who 
had  been  deprived  of  equal  educaUonal  op- 
portunity simply  because  they  are  poor  or 
because  their  towns  or  cities  are  poor. 

The  Republican  education  measure  is  eco- 
nomic discrimination  at  its  worst. 

Are  the  states  rushing  to  Join  the  Republi- 
cans In  their  efforts  to  kill  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education?  The  an- 
swer is,  no  I  The  states  are  describing  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  program  as  an  educational 
revolution  and  clearly  want  It  to  continue. 

Are  the  professional  educational  orga- 
nisatlona  Joining  the  thin  ranka  of  Repub- 
lican diehards  to  return  aid  to  education 
phUoaophy  to  a  bygone  era?  The  answer 
Is.,  no) 

Are  the  private  schools  In  the  United 
States  in  favw  of  the  Qule  amendments? 
The  answer  Is,  not  The  existing  Act  has  al- 
ready yielded  significant  benefits  to  both 
private  and  public  educaUon. 

"n^e  technical  problems  which  Represent- 
ative Qule  seems  obsessed  with  are  being 
overcome.  Educational  innovation  and 
cliange  wUl  test  oiur  capacity  to  perfect  our 
programs.  States  and  locallUea  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  are  cooperating  to 
achieve  a  great  naUonal  purpose.  Let  us  not 
abandon  what  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
educational   programs  In  American   history. 

I  urge  all  educators,  all  educational  lead- 
ers, all  civic  and  nonpartisan  groups 
throughout  the  nation  to  apeak  loudly  and 
clearly  against  current  Republican  efforts 
to  klU  Federal  aid  to  education  as  we  now 
know  It.  This  la  a  fight  I  know  all  Americans 
wUl  Join. 


TARIPP  ON  GLASS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
12  of  this  year  the  President,  on  the  ad- 
vice from  the  Tariff  Commission,  can- 
celed all  of  the  escape  clause  tariff  In- 
creases on  flat  glass  except  for  a  few  cate- 
gories of  sheet  glass.  President  Kezmedy 
had  put  the  tariff  increases  into  effect 
in  March  1962. 

The  President  has  canceled  out  other 
escape  clause  tariff  Increases,  so  that 
all  of  the  actions  taken  to  protect  do- 
mestic Industries  and  their  employees 
from  the  destructive  effect  of  excessive 
Imports  have  now  been  removed  except 
for  two — typewriter  ribbon  cloth  and 
Wilton  and  velvet  carpets.  The  Tariff 
Commission  Is  currently  investigating 
the  effect  of  canceling  these,  and  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  these 
tariff  Increases  will  automatically  expire 
in  October  of  this  year  unless  the  Pres- 
ident takes  the  initiative  of  continuing 
their  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  is  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive Investigation  into  the  Impact  of 
imports  on  employment  in  the  United 
States.  The  subc(Miunlttee  held  hearings 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  and 
has  spent  many  days  in  hearings  dur- 
ing the  current  session.  Our  subcommit- 
tee has  heard  witnesses  from  more  in- 
dustries and  more  labor  organizations 
describing  the  current  impact  of  imports 


on  Jobs  in  America  than  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
believe  I  son  in  a  position  therefore  to 
speak  with  some  authority  on  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Nation's  full  employment 
policy  of  the  recent  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  canceling  escape  clause  tariff 
adjustments  including,  specifically,  those 
on  flat  glass. 

The  flat  glass  tariff  adjustments  are  of 
great  Importance  to  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict. I  have  devoted  countless  hours  to 
the  matter  of  securing  relief  from  ex- 
cessive imports  for  the  •workers  in  the 
flat  glass  industry.  I  personally  dis- 
cussed the  case  on  many  occasions  with 
President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  when 
the  matter  was  initially  under  study.  I 
have  also  attempted  to  Inform  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  advisers  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  matter  to  the  i^eople 
of  my  district  and  to  the  Nation,  out 
without  favorable  results. 

When  the  President's  action  canceling 
the  tariff  adjustments  on  flat  glass  was 
announced,  I  was  tempted  to  take  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  protest  his  action 
because  of  my  knowledge  that  condi- 
tions in  the  flat  glass  industry  have  not 
so  improved  as  to  warrant  the  lowering  of 
the  tariff.  I  refrained  from  doing  so,  how- 
ever, and  set  about  to  renew  my  own 
investigation  of  the  situation  to  be  cer- 
tain that  I  was  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
developments  affecting  employment  in 
the  flat  glass  industry. 

I  felt  it  especially  Important  to  do  this, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  action  in 
canceling  the  flat-glass  tariffs  was  based 
upon  a  Tariff  Commission  report  com- 
pleted in  Jime  of  1965.  It  was  my  belief 
that  it  was  possible  that  the  conditions 
presented  in  that  report  had  materially 
changed  since  its  preparation,  and  that 
later  occurring  events  detrimental  to  em- 
ployment In  the  industry  might  not  have 
been  presented  fully  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons  I 
have  studied  the  economic  data  of  the 
flat-glass  industry  carefully,  including 
foreign  trade  data,  through  calendar 
year  1966 — ^two  full  calendar  years  be- 
yond the  date  at  which  the  Information 
in  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  to  the 
President  stopped.  I  have  also  conferred 
with  ofQcials  of  the  labor  unions  repre- 
senting the  workers  in  this  industry,  and 
with  representatives  of  the  commnles 
involved  in  the  domestic  production  of 
flat  glass.  Here,  then,  is  a  report  of  my 
findings. 

EMPL,OTlCKKT 

Prom  its  high  point  of  36,500  workers 
in  1957,  the  flat-glass  industry's  employ- 
ment declined  to  29,900  workers  in  1961, 
the  last  full  year  prior  to  the  action  of 
President  Kennedy  in  making  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  the  tariff  concessions  on 
sheet  glass  In  1962.  With  the  help  pro- 
vided by  the  stabilizing  effect  of  the  tariff 
adjustment  on  the  flat-glass  mai^et,  U.S. 
employment  in  the  industry  rose  slowly 
to  32,800  workers  in  the  calendar  year 
1966 — a  9.7-percent  increase.  By  contrast, 
employment  in  an  manufactuiing  indus- 
tries rose  at  nearly  twice  this  rate — 16.8 
percent  between  1961  and  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Improvement  In  em- 
ployment in  the  flat-glass  Industry,  while 
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enoouraclng,  still  left  that  industry  far 
off  the  pace  of  the  rest  of  US.  manufac- 
turing Industry  In  generating  jobs  for 
tbe  growing  work  force  in  America. 

The  high  point  in  the  flat-glass  indus- 
try's employment  was  reached  in  Novem- 
ber liM5  at  33.700  employees.  Then  a 
gradual  decline  In  employment  set  in. 
reaching  its  low  In  Pebrtuiry  1967  at 
32,200  workers — a  net  loss  of  1,500  Jobs 
from  the  peak  employment  in  November 
19«5.  This  clearly  is  a  development  not 
reflected  In  the  Tariff  Commission's  re- 
port to  the  President  in  June  1965. 

P«ODCCTTVITT 

The  flat  glass  industry  and  its  workers 
made  Impressive  strides  in  productivity 
during  this  period.  In  1961.  the  last  full 
calendar  year  preceding  the  tariff  adjust- 
ment, the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Index 
of  Production  in  the  "flat  and  other 
glass"  Industry  stood  at  104  2  based  on 
an  Index  In  which  the  average  of  1957- 
59  equals  100.  This  production  index  rose 
steadily,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1966, 
averaged  167.2.  Thus,  production  in- 
creased by  60  percent  during  the  1961-66 
period,  in  comparison  with  a  10-percent 
Increase  in  employment. 

This  sharp  Increase  m  productivity 
gives  the  lie  tc  those  who  attempt  to 
justify  the  President's  action  on  the 
ground  that  the  industry's  problem  Is 
one  of  efficiency  in  comparison  with  its 
foreign  competitors  The  increased  out- 
put was  brought  about,  in  part  at  least. 
by  the  Investment  m  new  plants  and 
equipment  made  by  the  industry  since 
the  time  of  the  tariff  adjustment,  en- 
couraged by  the  stabilizing  effect  of  that 
tariff  adjustment  on  imports. 

In  June  1965  when  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's report  was  issued,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  Index  of  Industrial 
Production  in  the  flat  Klass  Industry 
stood  at  147.5.  By  December  1966.  this 
had  risen  to  172  6.  a  17-percent  Increase 
Thus,  Joint  and  determined  efforts  of  the 
Industry  and  its  workers  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  to  be  as  competitive  as 
possible  with  foreign-produced  flat  glass 
have  continued  from  June  1965  to  date. 

The  success  achieved  in  these  efforts. 
however,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
domestic  flat  glass  market  to  grow  suf- 
ficiently to  absorb  the  increased  output 
of  the  domestic  industry  and  the  in- 
creased Imports  has  been  erased  by  the 
loss  of  employn-ent  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  This  situation  has  been 
made  more  distressing  by  the  depression 
created  In  the  industries  supplying  ma- 
terial for  the  construction  of  new 
houses  as  a  result  of  the  impact  of  the 
monetary  policies  on  new  housing  starts. 
These  well-known  facts  are  referred  to 
In  the  recently  published  annual  report 
of  the  Federal  jieserve  System  covering 
operations  for  ihe  year  1966.  The  report 
states  that: 

In  contrast  to  expansion  In  moat  other 
a«cton,  residential  conatructlon  activity  de- 
cUiMd  abarpljr  Nonfarm  housing  atarta, 
whlcii  bad  »hown  an  irregular  downtrend 
during  the  previous  2  years,  dropped  to  un- 
usually low  levels  after  midyear  and  In  the 
fourtli  quarter  were  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  r«te  of  less  than   1   million  units. 

The  number  of  new  housing  starts  in 
1966  was  the  lowest  since  1957.  As  the 
report  Indicates: 


The  steepness  of  the  drop  In  housing  starts 
reflected  for  the  moet  part  the  restrictive 
conditions  that  developed  in  the  mortgage 
market  toward  the  end  of  1965  and  the  fur- 
ther tightening  during  moat  of  lOec 

Consider  the  position  of  the  flat  glass 
industry  in  the  light  of  these  develop- 
ments. The  Federal  Government  s  mon- 
etary policy  severely  damaged  the  prin- 
cipal market  which  generates  demands 
for  sheet  glass.  Energetic  efforts  to  in- 
crease productivity  to  become  more  com- 
petitive with  Imports  eliminated  Jobs  as 
declining  demand  and  a  sluggish  mar- 
ket failed  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
industry  s  increased  production  capabili- 
ties Lnrushlng  Imports  compounded  the 
felony  by  further  disruption  of  the  do- 
mestic market  At  this  moment  of  time, 
the  administration  cancels  President 
Kennedy's  escape  clause  tariff  adjust- 
ment, opening  wide  this  distres.sed  Amer- 
ican market  for  flat  glass  to  the  surplus 
production  capabilities  of  the  European 
and  Japanese  producers. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  distress  in  the  hous- 
ln«  industry  cau.^ed  by  the  monetary  pol- 
icy is  another  development  which  took 
place  after  the  Tariff  Commissions 
report  to  the  President  in  June  of  1965. 
paicxs 

The  excessive  Import  pressures  which 
preceded  the  tariff  adjustment  in  1962 
contributed  to  a  steady  decline  In  whole- 
sale prices  through  1962.  From  the 
average  of  1957-59  as  100,  the  whole- 
sale price  Index  for  flat  glass  declined  to 
97  in  1962  The  Index  returned  to  100 
In  September  196.3.  under  the  market- 
stabilizlnK  force  of  the  tariff  adjustment 
Thereafter  it  remained  virtually  un- 
changed until  September  1966  when  the 
wholesale  price  index  for  flat  glass  stood 
at  100  6 

Dunng  thLs  reiiod.  from  September 
1963  to  September  1966.  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  In 
the  flat-glass  industry  Increased  3  8  per- 
cent, from  $3  40  to  $3  53  This  modest  In- 
crease reflects  long-continued  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  workers  In  the  flat- 
glass  Industry  to  assist  the  Industry  dur- 
ing the  difficult  period  of  rebuilding  a 
position  in  markets  stabilized  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  s  escape  clause  tariff  ad- 
justment. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1966.  however, 
events,  Including  the  cost  of  inflation 
to  workers,  forced  a  sharp  upward  move- 
ment in  the  average  hourly  earnings  of 
the  workers  in  the  flat-glass  industry 
In  November  1966  they  reached  $3  68— 
a  4.2-percent  Increase  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months  Prices  followed  the  upward 
movement  of  average  hourly  earnings. 
By  November  1966.  the  wholesale  price 
index  moved  to  103  3,  where  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since 

With  employment  down,  average 
hourly  earnings  of  production  workers 
up.  and  prices  adjusted  to  meet  the  added 
wage  costs,  the  Industry  is  in  an  espe- 
cially awkward  position  for  the  altera- 
tion in  the  ground  rules  of  competition, 
and  the  additional  margin  of  price  ad- 
vantage, which  the  rescission  of  the 
escape  clause  tariff  adjustment  creates 
for  the  beneflt  of  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wage  and  price  in- 
creases which  I  have  referred  to  are  also 
a  development  which  has  occurred  since 


the  June  1965  date  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's report  to  the  President. 

KARNINCB 

In  1965  the  flat-glass  Industry's 
■gross  earnings,"  before  taxes  and  be- 
fore payment  of  Indirect  costs,  such  as 
depreciation.  Interest  charges,  rents, 
royalties,  and  other  indirect  costs,  were 
equal  to  316  i^rcent  of  the  value  of  ship- 
ments. In  1961.  the  last  full  year  before 
the  tariff  adjustment,  when  sharply  ris- 
ing Imports  were  adversely  affecting  the 
domestic  market  for  flat  glass,  the  in- 
dustry's gross  earnings  were  equivalent 
to  22  percent  of  the  value  of  shipments. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  economic 
state  of  the  Industry  improved  consider- 
ably during  the  period  1961-65  with  the 
beneflt  of  the  more  stable  market  con- 
ditions which  the  tariff  adjustment 
helped  to  bring  about. 

The  consumer  did  not  suffer,  as  until 
the  very  recent  wage  and  price  Increases, 
the  wholesale  price  Index  remained  vir- 
tually unchanged.  As  we  have  seen  Jobs 
Increased,  wages  were  higher,  and  the 
Industry's  earnings  Improved  under  the 
t)eneflcial  and  more  stable  market  condi- 
tions created  by  the  tariff  adjustment.  A 
more  salutary  result  of  a  tariff  adjust- 
ment could  not  be  asked  But  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  conditions  is  not  the  signal 
to  bring  back  the  chaotic  market  condi- 
tions which  characterized  the  era  of  ex- 
cessive imports,  prior  to  the  tariff  adjust- 
ment in  1962. 

Furthermore,  the  results  which  the  in- 
dustry can  reasonably  expect  to  achieve 
in  1967  are  not  expected  to  be  as  good  as 
1965  because  of  the  impact  which  the 
tight  money  market  and  the  administra- 
tion's monetary  policies  have  created  in 
the  housing  industry,  as  I  have  previously 
explained.  To  quote  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  its  recent  publication  US. 
Industry  Outlook  in  1967: 

Credit  stringencies  which  in  1966  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  sharp  drop  In  new 
private  bousing  starts  are  also  likely  to  have 
a  somewhat  delayed  effect  In  1967  on  Slate 
and  Uxrally  owned  construction  Private  non- 
residential building  construction  will  also  be 
allected.  since  it.  too.  Is  somewhat  dependent 
upon  raising  funds  In   the  money  market. 

In  other  words,  conditions  created  by 
domestic  governmental  policies  and  the 
effort  to  damp  down  the  inflationary  ef- 
fects of  the  Vietnam  affair  are  causing 
distress  for  the  flat-glass  Industry  and  its 
workers  in  common  with  other  basic  in- 
dustries, the  pace  of  whose  activity  is 
sensitive  to  credit  restraints  Therefore, 
this  Is  a  most  Inopportune  time  for  the 
Government  to  precipitate  still  other 
forms  of  economic  distress  by  rescinding 
the  tariff  adjustment  on  flat  glass. 

rtiREION    TRADE    IN    FLAT    CLASS 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  often  assumed  and 
widely  proclaimed  by  free  trade  advo- 
cates that  the  effect  of  a  selective  tariff 
adjustment  through  our  escape  clause 
procedure  Is  to  harm  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Commentators  in  the 
press  oftentimes  refer  to  tariff  Increases 
as  though  they  were  an  absolute  embargo 
on  continued  importation  of  the  goods 
subject  to  the  tariff  increase.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  looked  Into 
import  problems  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents know  that  this  Is  not  so. 


Certainly  In  the  case  of  sheet  glass  and 
other  flat  glass,  the  tariff  adjustment  au- 
thorized by  President  Kennedy  in  1962 
has  not  had  an  unduly  restrictive  effect 
on  Imports  into  the  United  States. 
Rather,  It  has  served  to  stabilize  imports 
at  the  high  volume  which  they  achieved 
in  1962,  the  year  of  the  tariff  adjustment. 
Let  me  Illustrate  this  by  a  few  statistics. 

In  1961.  the  last  full  calendar  year 
before  the  tariff  adjustment,  UJB.  Im- 
ports for  consumption  of  sheet  glass  were 
equivalent  to  375  million  pounds,  valued 
at  $27  million.  In  1966,  under  the  higher 
tariffs  made  possible  by  the  1962  adjust- 
ment, U.S.  imports  for  consumption  of 
sheet  glass  rose  to  465  million  poimds, 
valued  at  $29  million.  The  quantity  im- 
ported was  considerably  higher  than  in 
any  of  the  years  1961,  1963,  or  1965. 
though  slightly  lower  than  the  quantity 
Imported  In  1962  and  1964.  The  principal 
source  of  these  Imports  was  the  EEC 
and  EPTA  countries  of  Europe,  and 
Japan,  About  11  percent  of  the  Imports 
in  1966  originated  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, 

The  significance  of  these  statistics  is 
that  the  tariff  adjustment  has  not  ef- 
fected any  real  reduction  in  the  volume 
or  value  of  Imports  from  the  levels 
achieved  prior  to  the  tariff  Increase. 

When  we  look  at  the  Import  data  for 
all  flat  glass,  we  find  that  1966  was  the 
best  of  recent  years.  Thus,  in  1964  the 
total  dollar  value  of  fiat  glass  Imports 
from  all  countries  was  $55.6  million  and 
this  increased  in  1966  to  $60.2  million. 

Because  of  the  differing  classification 
systems  used  for  Imports  and  exports  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  somewhat 
different  coverage  of  our  foreign  trade 
classifications  from  the  classifications 
used  by  other  countries,  it  Is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  precise  view  of  the  position 
of  the  UJS.  flat  glass  industry  in  world 
trade. 

Making  allowances  for  these  differ- 
ences, It  appears  to  me  that,  in  terms  of 
the  classification  description  used  In  the 
United  Nations  foreign  trade  statistics, 
the  United  States  in  1965,  the  latest  year 
for  which  full  data  are  available,  im- 
ported about  $40  million  worth  of  fiat 
glass  as  defined  In  those  statistics  while 
exporting  about  $19  million  worth. 

If  this  analysis  Is  correct.  It  wotild  ap- 
pear that  we  have  a  significant  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  trade  In  flat  glass. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  that  our  $19  mil- 
lion of  exports  represent  only  13  percent 
of  the  exports  of  flat  glass  by  the  princi- 
pal producing  countries.  The  EEC  coim- 
tries,  for  whose  beneflt  principally  the 
President  acted  to  rescind  the  1962  tariff 
adjustment,  supplied  about  74  percent  of 
total  world  exports  of  flat  glass  In  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  for  the  regu- 
lation of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
The  President  has  resixmslblllUes  in  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs  to  establish  and 
maintain  good  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, but  he  also  has  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  two  branches  of  Government,  In  the 
discharge  of  these  responsibilities,  must 
attempt  to  achieve  a  form  of  Justice  to 
both  foreign  and  domestic  interests.  On 


the  one  hand,  we  should  provide  access 
to  the  Ameiksan  martet  for  foreign  pro- 
ducers In  the  interest  of  our  foreign 
affairs  and  of  U^S.  consumers;  in  doing 
so,  however,  we  also  have  the  duty  to 
moderate  our  Judgments  to  the  extent 
that  our  own  people  can  continue  to  have 
reasonable  access  to  the  American 
market.  "Hie  extent  to  which  our  people 
in  their  production  efforts  are  limited 
In  their  access  to  foreign  markets  should 
moderate  the  degree  of  access  which  we 
afford  other  coxmtries. 

Now  the  application  of  these  sensible 
principles  to  the  flat  glass  situation  cer- 
tainly requires  that  we  take  into  account 
the  very  minor  share  which  the  U.S.  fiat 
glass  Industry  has  in  world  trade  in  fiat 
glass.  It  also  requires  that  we  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  adjustment  of 
1962  has  served  both  to  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  foreign  position  in 
the  UJ3.  market  and  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  volume  of  foreign-produced  flat 
glass  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Whereas  we  have  limited  access  to  the 
maiicets  of  other  countries,  they  have 
major  access  to  the  U.S.  market  under 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  tariff 
adjustment  which  tend  to  create  stability 
in  the  Uj3.  market  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  UJS.  industry  and  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  are  sharing  that  market. 

Justice  to  the  American  people  also 
requires  that  we  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
forces  are  at  work  within  the  American 
economy  which  are  producing  a  loss  of 
employment  in  the  UB.  fiat  glass  in- 
dustry whic^  will  be  compoimded  by  an 
Inrush  of  increased  imports  stimulated 
by  the  administration's  action  in  rescind- 
ing President  Kennedy's  tariff  adjust- 
ment on  flat  glass. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  administration's 
action  in  rescinding  the  tariff  adjust- 
ment on  flat  glass  was  inadequately  or 
improperly  evaluated  by  the  President's 
advisers.  I  see  this  case  as  an  example 
of  a  ctillousness  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  legitimate  in- 
terest and  needs  of  American  workers 
and  businessmen.  I  see  it  as  an  unneces- 
sary and  gratuitous  extension  of  the  cd- 
ready  considerable  trade  benefits  enjoyed 
by  foreign  countries  in  their  access  to 
the  n.B.  market. 

I  regret  the  Government's  action  and 
can  only  conclude  that  in  our  compas- 
sion for  the  American  workingman  and 
the  strength  of  the  American  economy 
we  acted  upon  an  insufficient  or  Improper 
evaluation  of  the  situation  by  our 
advisers. 

To  the  Members  of  this  body  I  com- 
mend the  flat  glass  case  as  an  example 
of  the  maladministration  of  the  adjust- 
ment provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  It  is  evidence  of  a  type  of 
abuse  which  we  must  be  certain  to 
remedy  in  any  new  trade  legislation  taken 
up  by  the  Congress  in  the  f  uttu-e. 


Mr.  Gardner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  B.  Ford)  ,  for  May  1  and  2,  1967, 
on  accoimt  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  May  3  and  4,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GooDXLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Biester),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  60  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarics  In  the  Cowgressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beester)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Erlxnborm. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  423.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  defray  certain  increased  costs 
associated  with  the  construction  of  the 
small-boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  Lanal, 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  'Works. 

8. 823.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease 
Las  Cruces  063610;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1649.  An  act  authorizing  the  change  in 
name  of  certain  water  resource  projects 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoLLin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arxnds)  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  Illness  in  his  family. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  eixrolled  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  tlties, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJi.  8363.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  proeecutlon  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehenalve  river  basin  plajia  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Bse.  543.  Joint  resolution  to  further 
extend  the  period  provided  for  under  section 
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10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  applicable  m  the 
current  dispute  between  the  railroad  carriers 
repreMnted  by  the  National  Railway  Labor 
Conference  and  certain  of  their  employees 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1039.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral  to  enter  into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30 
year*,  and  for  other  purposes 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
Utle: 

H.J.  Res.  543  Joint  resolution  to  further 
extend  the  period  provided  for  under  secuon 
10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  applicable  In 
the  ctirrent  dispute  between  the  rftUroad  car- 
riers represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  12  minutes  pm  >.  the 
Houae  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  May  3, 
1967.  at  12  oclock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
FTC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV',  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

714.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  the  .\nnual  Rep>ort  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  for  the 
year  1965.  pursuant  '.o  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 333  of  the  United  States  Revised  Stat- 
utes; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

715.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
>f  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  pricing  methods  used  by  the 
various  States  in  the  purchase  of  prescribed 
drugs  under  federally  aided  public  assistance 
programs.  Welfare  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Operations 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
review  of  the  acquisition  and  Installation  of 
computers  by  the  US  Army.  Pacific,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

717.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U  3. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  2441a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1052,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

718  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  ( 1 )  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary'. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  FISHER  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H  R  2082  A  bill  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  C<xle  to  authorise  travel,  traiis- 
portatlon  and  education  allowances  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  uniformed  services  for 
dependents'  schooling,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses  iRept  No  220 1  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr  RIVERS  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H  R  9240  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations d\iring  the  fiscal  year  1968  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  c<_imbat  vehicles  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  ev.iluitlon  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
{Rept  No  2211  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MATSUNAOA  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  460  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Res^iUition  263. 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  1967  farm  rice  acreage  allotments  for  cer- 
tain producers  and  farms  i  Rept  No  222). 
Referred    to    the    House    Calendar 

Mr  ANDERSO.N  of  Tennessee  Committee 
on  Rules  House  Resolution  461  Resolu- 
tion for  consideration  of  a  1216  An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  Oscal  year 
1967  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
acquisition  of  properties  pursuant  to  section 
1013  of  Public  Law  89  754.  and  for  other 
purposes  i  Rept  No  223)  Referred  to  the 
House   Calendar 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  re.solutlon.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BATES 

H  R  9530  A  bill  t<)  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  alliTW  teachers  to 
deduct  from  groes  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  iiistltuUons  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel,  to 
the  C'>fiimlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BERRY 

HR  9531  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
ILshment  and  administration  of  a  segment 
of  the  Great  Prairie  Parkway  in  the  state 
of  South  DaXotti.  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

H  R  9532  A  bi;i  t<i  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  .\ct  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands  impxwed  upon  rail- 
roads, to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    BLATNlK 

H  R  9533  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
dairy  farmers  under  which  production  ad- 
justment payment  shall  be  made  to  such 
farmers  who  voluntarily  adjust  their  mar- 
keting of  milk  and  butterfat,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

By  Mr    BURLESON 

H  R  9534     A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products    and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    BUTTON 

HR  9535  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    CLEVELAND 

H  R  9536  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veteraiu  In  State  vet- 
erans homes  by  Increasing  the  amount  oi 
the  payments  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Veterans'  .\dmliilBtratlon  for  the  care  of  cer- 


tain veterans  In  State  veterans'  homes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  CORMAN: 
HR  9537  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
transportation,  use.  sale,  or  receipt,  for  un- 
lawful purposes,  of  credit  cards  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9538  A  bill  ui  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes,  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' A.Talrs 

H  R  9539  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Cixle  so  as  to  provide  |>enslon 
increases  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  for  widows 
of  such  veterans,  and  for  the  children  of 
such  veterans  who  are  deceased;  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
eraiLS'  Affairs 

H  R  9640  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DUNCAN 
HR  9541  A  bill  to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  disability  retirement  pay  for  memt>er8 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on   Armed  Services 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  California; 
H  R  9542  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
an  Indlvldvial  for  the  charges  made  by  phy- 
sicians and  other  persons  providing  services 
covered  by  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  In- 
volved, to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr     HATHAWAY 
H  R  9643    A    bill    to   amend   the   Maritime 
.Academy  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  assistance  to  such  academies  and  to  pro- 
vide   a    minimum    subsistence    payable    per 
student,     to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr   McFALL 
HR  9544    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  MATSUNAOA 
H  R  9545  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  detail  of 
Federal  employees  to  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr    O'KONSKI 
HR  9646    A   bill    to  reclassify  certain   po- 
sitions  In    the   postal    field   service,    and    for 
other  purposes,    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By    Mr     PATMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mi'LTCT     Mr     BARRn-r.    Mrs     SvLH- 
VAN,    Mr     RriTss,    Mr     Abhlet.    Mr. 
MooRHEAD,    Mr     Stephins,    Mr     St 
Germain,    Mr     Gonzalez.    Mr     Min- 
IBM.  Mr    Hanna,  Mr    Annunzio.  Mr. 
Rees,      Mr.      Bingham,      and      Mr. 
Ktrosi 
H  R    9647    A    bill     to    amend    the    Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  In  author- 
ize  the   United   States   to   participate   in   an 
Increase   In   the   resources   of   the   Fund    for 
Special    OperaUons    of    the    Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    POLANCO-ABRBU: 
HR  9648    A  bill   to  reclassify  certain   po- 
sitions  In    the   postal    field   service,   and   for 
other   purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    ROTH: 
HR  9649    A    bill    to    charter    a    NaUonal 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
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By  >ir.  SCUJSUER: 
H  Jl.  9660.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  to  emplOTon  and 
performers  In  the  performing  arta  tha  aama 
rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of  such  aet  to 
employers  and  employees  In  the  conatruetlon 
industiry;    to   the   Committee   on   Bducatlon 

and  Labor.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HR.  9651.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  poal- 
tions  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
,ind  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HR.  9663.  A     bill     to    revise     the     quota- 
r.introl  system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HR  9563.  A  bill  to  determine  the  rights 
and  interest  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the 
Ite  Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Reservation  In  and  to  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    W AMPLER: 
H  R.  9664.  A    bill    to    prohibit   desecration 
of     the    flag;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
JuJlclary. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H  R  9566    A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions   In    the    postal    field    service,    and    for 
other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  R  9556.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1964    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses    Incurred    In   providing   higher   ed- 
ui  atlon;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
nxt.  9867  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  incomt  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on 
.State  and  local  obligations  does  not  extend 
to  obligations  Issued  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion, regardless  of  their  nature  or  purpose 
or  any  approval  given  or  other  action  taken 
with  respect  to  them  by  a  State  or  munic- 
ipality; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  9558.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care    and    treatment    of    veterans    In    State 
veterans'  homes   by  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  payments  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Veterans'    Administration    for    the    care    of 
certain   veterans   In   State   veterans'   homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H  R  9669.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    BLATNIK: 
H  R  9660.  A    bill    to   regulate    Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HR.96fll.  A    bill    to   amend    the   act   en- 
titled  "An   act   requiring  contracts  for  the 
construction,   alteration,  and  repair  of  any 
public  building  or  public  work  of  the  United 
Slates  to  be  accompanied  by  a  performanoe 
bond  protecting  the  United  States  and  by 
an  additional  bond  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sons furnishing  material  and  labor  for  the 
construction,    alteration,    or    repair    of    said 
public  buildings  or  public  work,"  approved 
August  34,  1936  (49  Stat.  793);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
HR.  9663.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  Indenuilty  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  It  oontalna  rea- 
Iduea  of  chemicals  reglstwed  and  approved 


for  UM  by  'U10  Federal  aovemment;  to  the 
Cknnmlttee  6a  ■duMtton  and  lAbor. 

By  ICr.  WALKXB: 
Hit.  SSOS.  A  blU  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  tba  aaeretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remore  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  It  contains  res- 
idues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Oovemment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Kdueatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  K48.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Con- 
gress;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Schwenoel)  : 

H.J.  Res.  S49.  Joint  resolution  establishing 

the  Conmilsslon  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 

the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  J.  Res.  550.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the   13th  day  of 
September  as  Commodore  John  Barry  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.J.  Res.  661.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

169.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  na- 
tional cemetery  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

170.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  propiosed  con- 
struction of  Teton  Basin  Lower  Teton  divi- 
sion. Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

171.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  great 
disparity  between  the  prices  p>aid  to  the 
farmer  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  agricultural  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

172.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiu-e  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  op- 
position to  increasing  the  tariff  or  tolls  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

173.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the 
Nooaack  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

174.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  coopera- 
tion with  State  officials  on  State  laws  regulat- 
ing the  grain  shipping  Industry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

175.  By  Mr.  PEPPER:  Memorial  of  the 
Florida  SUte  Senate,  relative  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  excise  tax  collections  on  alcoholic 
beverages  and  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJl.  9566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
M.  Rogallo  and  Gertrude  S.  Rogallo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9587.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Noel  S. 

Marston;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

HJl.  9568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luclen  A. 

Murzyn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 

HJl.  9569.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 

Oeneral  to  convey  certain  land  In  Lieaven- 

worth   County.  Kans.,   and   to   accept  other 

land  In  exchange  therefor;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.     

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  9570.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domenlc- 
antonlo   R.   Rotirotl;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJi.  9671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Cora- 
zon    Chu    Cea;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H H.  9572.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Chen 
Yuan  Huang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  9573.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Gustavo 

L.  Iraola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   WHALEN: 

HR.  9574.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 

Wojcik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HJl.  9564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florentlno 
R.  Murlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

HJt.  D665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwang 
Balck  Kim  and  his  wife,  Jung  Ryo  Kim;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  May  2,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  (3od  of  our  salvation,  to  Thee 
we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer,  bringing 
nothing  but  our  need  and  the  adoration 
of  our  contrite  spirits.  From  Thy  hands 
we  have  received  the  gift  of  life,  the 
blessings  of  home  and  of  friendship,  and 
the  sacrament  of  beauty.  In  the  fullness 
of  Thy  mercy  Thou  hast  given  us  work 
to  do  and  the  strength  wherewith  to  do 
it. 

In  the  vast  difficulties  confronting  the 
makers  of  peace  in  these  days  so  full  of 
tension,  restore  and  strengthen  and 
sustain  our  souls  and  lead  us  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness:  for  Thy  name's  sake. 

So  distUl  upon  us  the  dews  of  quietness 
and  confidence  that  in  simple  trust  and 
deeper  reverence  we  may  be  found  stead- 
fast and  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  kno-wing  that  in  Him,  and  for  Him, 
and  with  Him,  oiu-  labor  is  not  in  vain. 

So  send  us  forth  with  serenity  and 
calm  to  meet  an  agitated  world  with  an 
unruflBed  tranquillity  which  is  strength 
and  an  inner  candor  which  is  the  cour- 
age of  the  soul.  Hearing  and  heeding  the 
voice  divine,  may  our  compassion  help  to 
heal  the  open  sores  of  the  world  as  we 
serve  the  present  age,  our  calling  to  ful- 
fill. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACnNQ    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 
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V  3    Sknatk, 
PirnTDKTrr  p*o  tucporx, 
Washington,  D.C  .  May  i,  t9€7. 
To  (/we  Stnate. 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 

I   appoint  Hon.   Robxbt  C.  Brto.   a  Senator 

(roDQ  tbe  State  ol  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Caju.  Uatdcm. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlnfinla  thereupon 
took  the  chair  sls  Actir^g  President  pro 
tempore. 


THE  JOUBNAL. 


On  request  of  Mr  Massfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
May  1,  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    PROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  subnutting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  me.ssages 
from  the  Presidt-nt  of  the  United  Statei; 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  iS.  1039*  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter 
into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods 
not  exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  'H  J  Res  543' 
to  further  extend  the  period  provided  for 
under  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  applicable  in  the  current  dispute  be- 
tween the  railroad  carriers  represented 
by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Confer- 
ence and  certain  of  their  employees,  and 
It  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INO  THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfikld.  and  by 
tinanlmous  consent,  statements  diirlng 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
£u>k  unanimoas  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos    191  and  192. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  obJecUon.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr    Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  STATE  OF 
W.ASHINGTON  TO  USE  INCOME 
FROM  CERTAIN  LANDS  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  FACILmES  FOR 
SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  617'  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Washington  lo  u.sc  the  income  from  cer- 
tain lands  for  thf  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  schixiLs  and  other  public  Insti- 
tutions which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs,  with  an  ajnendment.  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert 

That  the  second  sentence  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  11  of  the  .\ct  entitled 
•.\n  Act  to  provide  for  the  division  of  Da- 
kota Into  two  States  and  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  North  D«k^ta.  South  Dakote.  Mon- 
tana, and  Washington  to  form  constitutions 
and  State  governments  and  U)  be  admltte<l 
Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  fi.>otlng  with  the 
original  States,  and  to  make  donations  '>f 
public  lands  to  such  Slates",  approved  Feb- 
rua.-y  22  1889  25  Stat  676  p .  as  amended,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  "Rentals  on 
leased  land,  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber and  other  crop^.  Interest  on  deferred  pay- 
ments on  land  si:>ld.  Interest  on  funds  aris- 
ing fr-.ni  these  lands,  and  all  other  actual 
income,  shall  be  available  for  the  acquisition 
and  constn.ictl'in  of  faclllUes.  IncUidUig  the 
retirement  of  bonds  authorized  by  law  for 
juch  purpose*  an  1  fur  the  miUntenance  and 
support  of  s'lch  sch  <ols  and  insuiutlons." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  k  third  reading,  road  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  although 
the  bill  has  been  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed  be  recon- 
sidered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE  A'though  the  bill  had 
been  pas-sed.  I  should  like  to  know  where 
the  money  Is  coming  from.  It  says  "cer- 
tain lands."  Are  they  Federal  lands^  As 
the  Senator  from  Montana  knows,  I  am 
seeking  to  find  out  If  this  bill 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  Involve 
the  Morse  formula. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  all  I  am  Inter- 
ested In 

Mr  MANSFIELD  We  watch  those 
ver>'  carefully,  I  wish  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  MORSE  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
to  make  my  record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  617)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 


"A  bill  to  authorize  the  States  of  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington  to  use  the  income  from  cer- 
tain lands  for  the  con&tirucUon  of  facil- 
ities for  State  charitable,  educational, 
penal,  and  reformatory  Institutions." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  198) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

PITIPOSB 

This  bill.  S  617,  US  amended,  would  amend 
the  land  ^rant  provisions  of  the  enablinji 
art  of  1889  (25  St.it  676)  which  granted 
etatebood  to  Montana.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  and  Washington  Section  1 1  of  the 
act  now  states  that  the  revenues  from 
grunted  lands  are  available  for  the  "main- 
tenance and  8upp<irt"  of  public  schools  and 
the  various  State  Institutions  for  which  the 
lands  have  been  granted. 

This  bill   S   617.  makes  It  clear  that  tin. 
receipts   are   expressly   covered    and    tiiat    \ii 
income    frnm    these    lands   may    be    used        r 
the  acquisition  and  construction  of  facll 
I  Including  the  retirement  oX  bonds  aut 
l/ed    by    State    law    for    such    purpose*      <    . 
those  State  sch(X)ls   and    InstltutU  ^ .   which 
are  beneSclarles  of  enabling  act  land  granl« 

KKZX 

Uncertainty  about  the  Interpretation  of 
the  provisions  regarding  etpendable  rev- 
enues arising  from  public  lands  has  pre- 
vented the  State  of  Washington  from  im- 
plementing a  1966  lunendment  U)  the  Wash- 
Ingt.iii  Stall-  constitution  Intenled  to  make 
these  revenues  available  for  school  construe. 
tion  purposes  as  well  as  for  current  operating 
expenses 

Amendment  43  to  the  Washington  consti- 
tution approvtd  by  WaBhlngton  voters  on 
November  8.  1966.  creates  a  trust  fund  under 
the  Wiishlngton  constitution  to  be  known  as 
the  common  school  construction  fund  All 
moneys  deposited  In  the  fund  are  to  be  used 
fur  the  purpose  of  financing  the  construction 
of  common  school  facilities  It  l.s  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  State  to  dep)06lt  In  this  fund  all 
expendable  revenue  derived  by  It  from  those 
lands  granted  to  it  by  Congress  under  the 
State's  enabling  act  for  support  of  Its  com- 
mon schools. 

While  It  may  be  possible  for  a  court  to 
Interpret  the  present  language  of  the  en- 
abling act  to  cover  the  legal  problems  raised 
In  the  State  of  Washington.  It  Is  Important 
for  the  State  of  Washington  to  Umlt  the 
possibility  of  a  court  test  of  the  1966  con- 
stitutional amendment— because  bonds  to 
finance  school  construction  must  be  sold  to 
the  general  public,  and  the  price  which  the 
public  is  willing  to  pay  for  these  bonds  will 
reflect  the  possibility  of  a  lawsuit. 

AllINDMENT 

WhUe  S.  617  U  primarily  directed  at  the 
Washington  State  problem,  the  comniUtee 
approved  an  amendment  to  broaden  the  bill 
to  apply  to  the  other  three  States.  North 
OrnkxytiL,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana,  cov- 
ered by  the  enabling  act  Senators  and  ap- 
propriate offlclaia  of  the  other  three  States 
support  ttiis  amendment. 


SAN     RAFAEL      WILDERNESS,     LOS 
P.\DRES     NATIONAL     FOREST 

The  bill  <S  889)  to  designate  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National 
Forest,  In  the  State  of  California  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  readiiig,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 


8.  880 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembtsd.  That,  In 
accordance  with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wild- 
erness Act  of  September  8,  1964  (78  Stat. 
891),  the  area  classified  as  th«  San  Rafael 
Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "San  Rafael  Wilderness — Proposed," 
dated  October  3.  19M.  which  is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  hereby  designated  as  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part  of 
Los  Padres  National  Forest,  comprlsmg  an 
area  of  approximately   143,000  acres. 

Sec  a.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  San  Rafael  Wllderneae  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included 
In  this  Act:  Provided,  hoioever,  That  cor- 
rection of  clerical  and  typographical  errors 
in  such  legal  description  and  map  may  be 
made. 

Sec  3  The  San  Rafael  Wilderness  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  t>e  a  reference  to  the  eftectlve 
date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  199) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUB  FOSE 

On  September  3.  1964,  the  President  signed 
a  bill  which  created  the  National  Wilderness 
PreservaUon  System.  This  act  (78  Stat.  891) 
Incorporated  B4  national  forest  areas  Into  the 
system — pn-eeervlng  more  than  9  million  acres 
of  pristine  l>eauty. 

The  act  provided  that  the  President  should 
make  recommendation  for  additional  areas. 
This — the  San  Rafael  Wilderness — Is  the  first 
to  be  recommended.  President  Johnson,  In 
his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
February  1.  1967,  said  that  "In  the  coming 
monttis"  he  would  make  further  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  for  the  Inclusion  of 
additional  areas  In  the  system. 

The  proposed  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  which 
Is  part  of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  Is 
located  In  the  San  Rafael  and  Sierra  Madre 
Mountain  Ranges  In  southeastern  Santa 
Barbara  County.  Calif.  It  would  embrace 
approximately  143.000  acres  of  a  wooded, 
brushy,  and  mountainous  terrain  and  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  creation,  Including  camping, 
riding,  hiking,  fishing,  and  nature  study. 
The  area  Is  about  10  miles  wide  and  about  21 
miles  long  Secondary  roads  from  U.S.  High- 
way 399  and  U.S.  Highway  101  lead  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  wilderness. 

NKXD 

Six  mUllon  people  reside  within  a  a-hour 
drive  of  the  proposed  wilderness.  The  area 
win  afford  them  a  unique  recreational  experi- 
ence. During  the  summer  and  fall  It  Is  hot 
and  dry  and  usually  closed  to  public  entry 
to  prevent  disastrous  Area.  But  during  the 
late  winter  and  spring,  visitors  can  fish  the 
Manzana  and  Slsquoc  Rivers,  photograph  a 
profusion  of  wild  flowers,  explore  Indian 
cavee  that  still  display  ancient,  mysterious 
plctographs;  study  such  unusual  geological 
formations  as  Hurricane  Deck,  a  formation 
of  perpendicular  rocks  rising  above  the  sur- 


rounding terrain  In  maoelve  disarray,  with  a 
trail  along  the  top,  or  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
rare  OalUomia  condor.  Tbese  giant  birds, 
aald  to  ntunber  not  more  than  40,  nest  near- 
by, but  also  roost  and  rest  In  the  proposed 
wllderneai  area.  Deer,  bear,  mountain  lion, 
raccoon,  poasum,  fox,  badger,  coyote,  bobcat, 
and  many  other  animals  make  their  homes 
here.  An  extensive  list  of  game  and  other 
birds,  and  small  mammals,  is  native  to  the 
proposed  wlldemeBS. 

No  storage  reservoirs  exist  or  are  planned 
within  the  proposed  wilderness.  No  active 
mining  or  oU  and  gas  operations  exist  with- 
in the  area.  A  mineral  survey  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
Indicates  a  very  low  mineral  potential.  The 
area  was  withdrawn  from  oil  and  gas  leasing 
by  order  2714  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
January  27,  1963.  Prior  to  that  time,  oil  and 
gas  leases  were  issued  along  the  Slsquoc 
River  near  the  Slsquoc  condor  sanctuary. 
These  have  now  expired  and  there  are  no 
new  leases. 

Scattered  stands  of  timber  consist  of 
m:sed  conifers  and  are  generally  considered 
as  noncommercial  because  of  small  volume 
and  poor  quality  for  processing.  There  have 
been  no  sales  of  timber  and  none  wlU  be 
made. 

Some  portions  of  the  proposed  wilderness 
are  suitable  for  livestock  grazing.  These  are, 
for  the  most  part,  isolated,  grassy  openings, 
or  patches  of  browse  forage  in  the  river  bot- 
toms and  on  the  ridges.  Established  patterns 
of  grazing  use  will  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  adoption  of  the  wilderness  proposal. 

FXTBLJC  XXACnON 

A  hearing  by  the  Forest  Service  on  a  more 
limited  proposal — 110,403  acres — was  con- 
ducted In  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  190S.  Fifty-seven  oral  presentations 
were  made  and  more  than  600  letters  re- 
ceived. Sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  the  wilderness  area,  and  a  majority 
favored  enlargement,  particularly  to  protect 
"potreroe"  (Isolated,  small  grassy  openings), 
the  condors,  Indian  plctographs,  and  other 
values  outside  the  originally  proposed 
boundary. 

Tbe  Forest  Service,  after  further  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  testimony,  enlarged  the 
wUdemeas  proposal  to  Its  present  size  to 
Include  some  of  the  recommended  area. 

Federal,  State,  and  county  agency  rep- 
resentatives, at  the  Santa  Barbara  hearing, 
expressed  support  for  the  proposal.  So  did 
spokesmen  primarily  Interested  in  water, 
watershed  protection,  and  water  yield.  They 
were  concerned  with  adequate  fire  protection 
of  the  area. 

Tbe  Departments  of  Defense,  Commerce, 
and  Interior  all  expressed  support  for  the 
original  Forest  Service  proposal.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  also  endorsed  the  plan. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee conducted  open  public  hearings  In 
Washington,  D.C,  on  S.  889,  providing  for 
a  142,722  acre  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  on 
AprU  11. 

Again,  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  the  proposal,  and  some  witnesses 
urged  an  additional  inclusion  of  a  4,720  acre 
area  along  the  southeastern  section  referred 
to  as  Area  "F"  to  protect  "potreros,"  Indian 
plctographs  along  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge, 
and  a  condor  flyway.  The  Forest  Service 
testified,  however,  that  It  needed  this  out- 
side area  for  eaaentlal  firebreaks  that  require 
periodic  use  (tf  bulldozers  and  other  heavy 
equipment  which  could  not  be  used  m  the 
wilderness  area  short  of  fighting  a  fire.  With 
assurances  from  the  Forest  Service  that  it 
can  adequately  protect  the  plctographs,  fly- 
way,  and  other  values  under  present  author- 
ity, the  committee  decided  against  Imme- 
diate InolualoD  of  the  area.  It  points  out 
that  such  an  inclusion  can  be  accomplished 
later  U  this  proves  desirable. 


THE  LEAST  AMONG  EVILS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very  dis- 
cerning and  worthwhile  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  "Review  and  Outlook" 
section  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  2,  1967.  entitled  "The  Least  Among 
Evils,"  be  printed  In  the  Ricord.  It  Is  a 
well  thought  out  analysis  of  a  difficult 
situation  which  confronts  us,  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  its  coiisideration. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  read  the  editorial,  and  agree  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
comments.  It  is  a  most  thoughtful  edi- 
torial. 

One  statement  in  the  editorial  worries 
me,  however.  If  we  are  being  given  the 
facts  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  I 
am  sure  we  are,  oiily  military  targets  are 
being  attacked. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  delighted  that  he  has  read  the 
editorial  and  generally  approves  of  It. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  thoughtful, 
and  with  that  exception,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  constructive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Review  akd  Outlook:  The  Least  Among 
Bvns 

It  is  time  to  recognize,  we  think,  that  Viet- 
nam has  become  a  sickness  without  a  cure. 
The  best  hope  now  is  to  choose  the  least 
among  evils  where  every  course  inevitably 
means  further  anguish.  Unfortunately  for 
the  usefulness  of  the  debate,  moet  people 
on  all  sides  of  the  argument  still  talk  as 
though  real  solutions  were  possible. 

Those  for  whom  the  solution  Is  outright 
and  unconditional  withdrawal  are  small  In 
number  and  smaller  In  Influence,  but  the  Im- 
plications of  their  proposal  need  to  be  kept 
in  nUnd. 

The  U.S.  might  have  pulled  out  some  years 
ago;  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  It  may 
have  to  some  years  hence.  In  present  circum- 
stances, however,  withdrawal  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  nation  and  for  the  West, 
spu-eading  demoralization  among  our  Asian 
supporters  and  mvltlng  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  all  Southeast  Asia.  Most  serious, 
perhaps,  It  would  encourage  Red  CMna  to 
fomen'  other  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  world. 

Far  more  numerous  are  those  whose  an- 
swer Is  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam In  the  belief  that  tills  would  lead  Hanoi 
to  the  conference  table.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  It  would;  if  It  did,  no  evidence  that 
It  would  be  anything  but  a  Communist  play 
for  time  in  wliich  to  rebuild  and  regroup. 
Indeed,  In  view  of  the  intransigence  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  talks  might  go  on  and 
on,  only  to  end  in  deadlock  and  resumption 
of  the  war  against  a  stronger  enemy. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  sp>ectnmi  of  debate 
are  those  who  see  the  solution  in  a  much 
hotter  war  In  the  North:  Bring  Hanoi  to  Its 
knees;  bomb  It  to  the  conference  table.  Well, 
the  U.S.  has  been  mtenslfylng  Its  attacks 
eind  It  seems  only  to  harden  the  foe  (grant- 
ing the  possibility  that,  unbeknownst  to  us, 
he  has  been  hurt  enough  to  be  on  the  point 
of  wanting  an  end). 

One  important  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  bombing  so  far,  It  seems  plain.  Is  tbe 
tremendous  amount  of  materiel  tbe  Soviets 
must  be  supplying  North  Vietnam.  Our  air- 
men talk  of  being  hit  with  everytlUng  im- 
aginable;  if  anytliing.  the  stuff  pouring  in 
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from  Russia  muat  be  (tcMtlly  increasing  As 
long  as  the  Kremlin  Is  wlUlng  to  do  that, 
tb«  Kortb  Vietnamese  abould  be  able  to  with- 
stand much  more  damaging  assaults,  even 
wltb  most  of  their  Industry  destroyed. 

Naturally  stepping  up  the  pressure  on  the 
Korth  aggravates  the  risk  of  wider  war  Some 
cdT  the  Administration's  critics  In  the  Senate 
charge  that  the  escalation  la  already  setting 
the  stage  for  World  War  in  Each  fresh  In- 
tensification, they  reason,  meets  a  yet  fiercer 
response,  until  finally  it  will  be  all  but  Im- 
poaalble  for  the  Soviet  Onion  and  Communist 
China  to  stay  out  of  the  conflagration. 

While  anything  can  hapF>en  eventually. 
we  suspect  that  the  immediate  dangers  of 
constant  escalation  are  considerably  less 
cataclyanUc    but    nonetheless    grim    enough. 

One  la  the  danger  of  pushing  Moscow  and 
Peking  back  together  again.  There  are  signs 
this  process  Is  beginning,  although  It  is  going 
to  take  quite  a  bit  to  feishlon  a  monolithic 
Identity  of  mind  between  these  two  natural 
antagonists.  Still,  developments  that  help 
b«*l  the  nft  are  not  exactly  In  our  Interest. 

Kren  leas  in  our  interest  Is  the  dismaying 
pnwpect  that  the  t>eneficiary  o(  aU  the  fight- 
ing might  not  be  the  U.S.  or  South  Vietnam 
but  Bed  China.  That  regime  Is  not  loelng 
any  soldiers,  or  apjjarently  much  treasure. 
the  UJS.  Is.  and  the  drain  could  become  stag- 
gering if  the  war  goes  on  and  continues  to 
build  up.  It  can  therefore  be  argued  that 
Peking's  present  objective  Is  to  keep  the  war 
going  If  so.  It  would  be  cruelly  ironic  lor 
tti*  U.8..  thinking  it  had  intervened  In  part 
to  check  Chinese- incited  aggression. 

Can  a  layman  determine  which  among 
thM«  alternatives  represents  the  minimum 
damage?  When  nobody  In  the  whole  world 
haa  been  able  to  come  up  with  a  workable 
■olUtlOD.  given  the  rigidity  of  the  Reds,  we 
arm  not  unduly  abashed  that  we  can  sug- 
gast  nothing  absolute  and  dogmatic. 

Yet,  If  the  foregoing  comments  on  the  vari- 
ous courses  have  validity,  they  seem  at  least 
to  argue  against  Incessant  escalation,  or  per- 
liapa  for  returning  to  the  earlier  poUcy  of 
UnUtlng  the  bombing  of  the  North  to  strictly 
military  targets.  Not  that  such  restraint 
offers  any  great  promise,  it  Is  just  that  the 
altematlvee,  and  especially  indiscriminate 
lnt«nslflcatlon.   appear  worse. 

All  that  we  are  sure  of  is  that  the  US  .  with 
ttM  best  Intentions  but  possibly  not  with  the 
Judgment,  has  got  Itself  Into  a  frightful 
from  which  there  Is  no  good  way  out; 
ugly  as  It  Is.  that  U  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. And  If  It  Is  ajiy  comfort.  It  la  a  con- 
dition with  parallels  In  everyday  life — the  In- 
curable disease,  the  unworkable  marriage,  the 
barely  tolerable  job  Except  that  Vietnam 
•ncompasses  us  all 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  little  use  to  keep  harping 
on  Ulusory  solutions  Short  of  a  sudden,  un- 
mpeeted  Communist  collapee.  this  time  of 
troubles  will  not  end  soon  no  matter  what 
tb*  U.8.  Government  does.  What  should  oc- 
cupy us  now  is  trying  to  find  the  path  point- 
ing to  the  least  tragic  results  for  this  nation. 


RXPOBT   or  THB   COMFTBOLUai   Or  TUX 

CuaaxNCT 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Treastiry  Department,  Washington, 
DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  re- 
port, covering  the  year  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report*,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

Amendment    or    Inteb-Amexican     Develop- 
ment Ba.nic  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  In  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper),  to  the  Gominlltee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Lands  To  Bb  Heu>  in  Tbcst  fob  the  Indians 
or  the  Battle  Mountain  Colon t 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  s  draft  of  proposed 
lei^lslatlon  to  declare  that  the  United  Slates 
holds  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Battle 
Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which  are 
used  for  cemetery  purposes  ( with  an  accom- 
panying paper  i .  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Police  Task  Force 
.\  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  the 
PrealUent  s  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  fo  Justice.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  its  report  on  the  police  task 
force  (With  an  accompanying  report i;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports    on    Third    Preference    and    Sixth 
Preference     Classification     roB     Certain 

.fLIENS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmltutig.  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  clasaiflcatlon  for  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papers),  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Jud.'l.iry 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

nOPOWD   SOPFLSMZMTAI.   AprBOPBIATIOIV.    1M7 

(8.  Doc  No  34) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation,  in  the  amount 
of  f75  million,  for  the  fiscal  year  19«7.  for 
tbe  Ofllce  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity  (with 
an  aeoompanylng  paper  i ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  boforr  the 
Senate,  or  present<?d,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated. 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

"S  JM.    10 
"A    Joint    memorial    to    the    Honorable   Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  In  Congress  assembled 

"We.  your  Memorlallsw.  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  as- 
sembled in  Thirty-ninth  Session  thereof,  do 
respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  Idaho's  abundant  mineral  resources 
has  always  be*n  and  must  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  major  components  of  the  state's 
economic  structure,  providing  not  only  a 
source  of  employment  and  Inonme.  but  also 
a  sound  base  for  tax  revenues  and  a  sub- 
stantial market  outlet  of  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products  In  mining  areas,  and 

"Whereas,  this  basic  and  essential  mining 
Industry  has  for  many  years  been  struggling 
under  adverse  economic  conditions  so  se- 
vere that  many  major  metal  mining  enter- 
prises In  the  state  Involving  the  production 
of  antimony  tungsten,  cobalt,  and  other 
strategic  metals,  as  well  as  most  of  our  small 
lead  Bine  pnjduoers.  have  been  forced  owt 
of  buaineas.  and  even  our  large,  nationally- 


important  lead  and  sine  mines  were  reduced 
to  the  status  of  marginal  operations  prior 
to  the  1965-1966  period  of  Improved  bvislness 
conditions,  and 

"Whereas,  this  serious  predicament  of  our 
mining  Industry  Is  directly  attributable  to 
policies  of  the  federal  government  which  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  development  and 
exploitation  of  foreign  mineral  resources  and 
through  tariff  concessions  permit  the  re- 
sultant low-cost  foreign  production  rela- 
tively free  access  to  US  markets, 

"Whereis,  these  policies.  If  continued,  will 
not  only  threaten  Uie  economic  survival  of 
Id.ihos  metal  mining  Industry,  but  will  also 
impose  a  serious  handicap  on  our  nations 
ciipaclly  to  provide  from  domestic  sources 
the  basic  requirements  for  national  defense, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  executive  department  of  the 
federal  government  and  both  major  political 
parties,  as  well  as  the  Conference  of  West- 
ern Governors,  have  officially  recognized 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  domestic 
mining  Industry  that  is  sulTlclently  vigorous 
and  proficient  to  assure  a  minerals  mobili- 
zation base  adequate  to  national  preparedness 
and  security,  and 

"Whereas,  past  efforts  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  alleviate  the  depressed  conditions 
which  prevail  In  various  segments  of  the 
domestic  mining  Industry  by  means  of  short- 
range  programs  and  temporary  expedients, 
such  rts  stockpiling,  subsidies  and  Inflexible 
qu  >ta  limitations,  have  not  only  proven  In- 
effective and  Inadequate  but  have  also  re- 
sulted In  the  accumulation  of  substantial 
government  stockpiles  of  some  metals.  In- 
cluding lead  and  zinc,  and 

■  Whereas,  some  of  these  stockpiles.  In- 
cluding lead  and  zinc,  now  loom  as  an  addi- 
tional market  threat  to  producers,  because, 
under  revised  government  stockpile  objec- 
tives, they  have  been  declared  to  be  exces- 
sive and  It  Is  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the 
responsible  executive  officials  to  dispose  of 
the  surpluses  through  market  channels  to 
obtain  funds  for  use  In  balancing  the  na- 
tional budget,  contrary  to  all  legislative  in- 
tent, and 

"Whereas,  since  the  fixed  quotas  on  lead 
and  zinc  were  abolished  by  executive  order 
In  October  1965,  Imports  of  both  metals  have 
Increased  tremendously  and  last  year  were 
more  than  30  percent  and  65  percent,  respec- 
tively, above  the  fixed  quota  levels. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Thirty-ninth  .Session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  pf  Idaho,  now  In  session,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  we  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  executive 
department  of  the  federal  government  to 
formulate  and  put  Into  effect  with  all  delib- 
erate haste  a  national  minerals  policy  that 
win  assure  the  preservation  of  a  sound  and 
stable  domestic  mining  Industry  by  reserving 
to  domestic  producers  a  fair  and  equitable 
ifiarr  of  dornritic  metal  markets. 

"We  recommend  that  the  Implementation 
of  this  policy  include  as  a  minimum: 

"1  Retention  of  Congressional  control 
over  national  stockpiles  so  as  to  minimize.  If 
not  completely  avoid,  the  adverse  market 
Impact  to  surplus  disposal. 

"2  Provision  for  adequate  limitations  on 
ore  and  metal  Imports  when  required,  with 
import  quotas  to  be  applied  when  metal 
stocks  of  domestic  producers  exceed  normal 
Inventories  needed  to  service  domestic  con- 
sumers and  to  stabilize  these  Inventories  at 
reasonable  levels  encouraging  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  and  healthy  mining  in- 
dustry 

"3  Provisions  for  effective  enforcement  of 
antl-dumping  and  cuunter-valllng  duty  rules 
and  regulations. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he 
hereby  Is,  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward certified  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 


President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  representing  this 
state  in  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Sew ATE  RBSonrrioN  1967 -Ex  47 

"Whereas,  The  1935  Social  Security  Act 
with  subsequent  amendments  has  always 
been  considered  a  major  guarantee  against 
poverty  and  want;  and 

"Whereas,  Changing  conditions  make  mod- 
ernization of  the  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Act  Imperative,  through 
both  extension  of  coverage  and  Increased  In- 
surance and  retirement  benefits;   and 

"Whereas,  Disability  provisions  under  the 
Act  are  very  restrictive;  and 

"Whereas.  Theae  restrictions  are  particu- 
larly onerous  to  residents  of  Washington 
state,  who  are  injured  in  Industrial  accidents 
and  are  Judged  to  be  pwrmanently  and  totally 
disabled  and  receive  under  state  law  a  fixed 
monthly  amount  of  compensation;  and 

"Whereas.  The  present  law  requires  that 
0-A.3.I.  payments  to  recipients  of  cate- 
gorical public  assistance  must  be  considered 
as  "resources."  and  thereby  may  reduce  the 
money  grants  or  other  benefits  to  which  such 
persons  are  otherwise  entitled; 

•  Now,  Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
Senate  of  the  state  of  Washington  hereby 
petitions  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
authorlising  a  disability  "freeee.'  even  though 
the  recipient  Is  not  granted  a  disability  pen- 
sion under  the  Social  Security  Act; 

"And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Old 
Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Act  be  amended 
by  the  Congress  to  allow  recipients  of  public 
assistance  grants  or  other  benefits  accruing 
under  categorical  public  assistance  programs 
to  retain  any  O.A.S.I.  payments  without  a 
concomitant  decrease  in  money  grants  or 
other  benefito  under  the  categorical 
{M-ograms. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmitted 
to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  from  Washington  state." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Iieglslature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"SCMATB  CONCinUIXNT  RZSOLOTION  'BB' 

"A  concurrent   resolution   urging   the   Oon- 

greas  of  the  United  States  not  to  Increase 

the  tariff  or  tolls  on  the  Saint  Lawrence 

Seaway 

"Whereas.  North  Dakota  Is  the  number  one 
cash  grain  state  in  tlie  nation  and  Is  more 
sensitive  to  freight  rate  Increases  than  states 
nearer  to  porta  or  centers  of  consumption; 
and 

"Whereas.  North  Dakota  leads  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hard  spring  wheat,  including 
durum,  flaxseed  and  barley  and  these  grains 
move  through  various  ports  for  export,  two 
of  the  most  Important  t>eing  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota and  Superior,  Wisconsin;  and 

"Whereas,  there  have  been  tremendous  in- 
creases in  the  volume  of  tonnage  hauled  on 
the  Oreat  Lakes  with  vast  increases  In  toll 
revenues,  and  Increased  tolls  will  tend  to  a 
decrease  rather  than  an  Increase  tonnage; 
and 

"Whereas,  competition  from  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  has  helped  to  make  other 
modes  of  transportation  more  reasonable  In 
their  charges  that  affect  North  Dakota;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  every  indication  that 
with  a  little  encouragement,  even  with  the 
present  toll  charges,  the  Seaway  would  be- 
come self-supporting  within  a  few  years, 
and  pay  off  all  past  due  ooets,  such  as  interest, 
and 


"Whereas,  no  other  major  waterway  In  the 
United  States  has  toll  charges;  and 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Senate  at  tbe  State  of  North  Dakota,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in: 

"That  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  hereby  respectfully 
requests  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
toll  charges  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
completely,  or  to  reduce  the  toll  charges,  but 
In  no  event  to  permit  Increased  toll  charges 
to  jeopardise  itala  vital  transportation  ar- 
tery so  necessary  to  the  economic  life  of 
North  Dakota, 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, tbe  President  Pro  tem  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  appropriate 
commlttMS  of  tbe  United  States  House  and 
the  United  States  Senate. 

"Chaxlzs  Tiche, 
"PretUient  of  the  Senate. 

"LSO    LXIBHOLIC. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"OOBDON   S.   Aamoth, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"O.    R.   OILAKKATH, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

"S.J.M.  7 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  In  Ck>ngre8s  assembled 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Ses- 
sion thereof,  do  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Wbereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  wUl  soon  have  before  It  proposed  legis- 
lation affecting  future  management  of  the 
present  Sawtooth  Primitive  Area  and  ad- 
jacent lands; 

"Whereas,  this  is  a  region  of  incomparable 
scenic  beauty  and  a  rich  historical  past; 

"Whereas,  tbe  area  is  coming  rapidly  under 
increasing  pressures  of  public  and  private 
use; 

"Whereas,  uncontrolled  housing  develop- 
menU  in  the  Sawtooth  Valley,  the  Stanley 
Basin  and  tbe  environs  of  the  Sawtooths. 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  area; 

"Whereas,  It  Is  urgently  required  In  the 
public  Interest  that  a  definite,  permanent 
plan  for  tbe  management  of  the  Sawtooths 
be  adopted  as  aoon  as  possible; 

"Whereas,  this  matter  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  study  by  federal  agen- 
cies, particularly  a  very  comprehensive  joint 
study  by  tbs  United  States  Forest  Service 
and  the  National  Park  Service  completed  in 
August.  1966; 

"Whereas,  tbls  was  foUowed  by  a  two  day 
public  bearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  on  June  13  and  14.  1966, 

"Whereas,  both  tbe  joint  study  and  the 
vast  majority  of  persons  testifying  at  the 
public  bearing  favored  creation  of  a  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area; 

"Whereas,  such  action  would  permit  con- 
tinued management  of  the  Sawtooths  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  allowing  the 
broadest  multiple  use  of  the  area — for  ex- 
ample permitting  grazing  and  timber  man- 
agement where  possible ; 

"Whereas,  a  national  recreation  area  would 
permit  continued  management  of  fish  and 
game  by  the  Idaho  Pish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Thlrty-nlntb  Session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session,  the  Sen- 


ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  we  most  respectfuUy  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  and  Wilderness. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward certified  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
Honorable  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives 
representing  this  state  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Stete  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

"Senatx  Bssoldtion  174 

"Relative  to  the  appointment  of  the  Honor- 
able John  C.  Begovlch  as  U.8.  Marshal 

"Whereas,  It  has  oome  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Honor- 
able John  C.  Begovlch  is  being  considered 
for  an  appointment  as  United  States  Mar- 
shal; and 

"Whereas.  This  distinguished  former  State 
Senator  was  bom  in  Amador  County,  the 
heart  of  the  Mother  Lode  country,  where  he 
has  Uved  all  his  life;  and 

•Whereas.  He  married  Lorraine  Love,  and 
one  son,  John.  Jr..  came  of  this  union;  and 

"Whereas.  He  served  his  country  with  great 
distinction,  was  commissioned  on  the  field  of 
battle,  was  wounded  three  times,  and  received 
13  decorations,  Including  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Star,  three  Purple  Hearto  and  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre;  and 

"Whereas,  He  served  as  Judge  oi  the  Ama- 
dor Judicial  Court  for  five  years  and  was 
reelected  In  1958  without  opposlUon;  and 

"Whereas,  Judge  Begovlch  was  subsequent- 
ly elected  to  the  California  State  Senate  in 
1960,  reelected  In  1964  and  was  a  victim  of 
reapportionment  in  1966;  and 

"Whereas,  Senator  Begovlch  served  bis 
constituents  and  California  well,  being  a 
strong  man  of  convictions  who  would  al- 
ways fight  for  what  he  thought  was  right; 
and 

"Whereas,  Senator  Begovlch,  a  great  lover 
of  the  outdoors  and  truly  a  man  of  the 
mountains  he  loves  so  well,  often  utters  tbe 
phrase  "Bring  me  men  to  match  my  motin- 
talns"  and  is  a  match  for  his  mountains;  and 

"Whereas.  Tbe  tribute  paid  him  in  a  poem 
by  the  Honorable  Gus  Garrtgus,  Poet  Lau- 
reate of  California,  describes  him  well;  and 

"Whereas.  The  author.  Senate  Walsh,  and 
the  39  coauthors  of  this  resolution  feel  that 
Senator  John  C.  Begovlch  would  make  an 
excellent  United  States  Marshal  and  are  de- 
sirous to  expedite  the  appointment  of  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Begovlch  to  the  position 
of  the  United  Stetes  Marshal;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  respectfully 
memorialize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  the  Honorable  John  C. 
Begovlch  to  the  position  of  United  States 
Marshal  and  respectfully  memorialize  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  confirm  such 
appointment;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"J.  A.  BxxK, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Council  of  Macblnlste,  APL-CIO,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  raise 
the  present  personed  exemption  of  $600  to 
(1,000   per   family   member    before   any   tax 
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lner«M«  Is  enacted:    to   the   Committee   on 
FUuoio*. 

A  rMOlutlon  adopted  by  the  Bariutable 
County  Selectmen*  AMOclatlon.  ot  Cape  Cod, 
MaM.,  favoring  acUon  by  the  Congreaa  to 
take  action  eetabllahlng  responalbtllty  for 
and  prevention  of  further  recurrence  of  oil 
pollution  on  Cape  Cod  beaches;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlu 


NDEA  TITLE  ni  FUNDS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  Prof 
John  O.  Conaway.  of  the  Industrial  Arts 
Division  of  Indiana  State  University, 
Terre  Haute,  wrote  me  recently  In  his 
opacity  as  chairman  of  the  legislative 
Infomuttlon  committee  of  the  American 
Indiutri&l  Arts  Association.  Mr  Cona- 
way called  attention  to  two  official  reso- 
luttdu  of  the  association  concemlnK 
NDEA  title  m  funds  An  accompanying 
memorandum  from  the  AIAA  executive 
secretary,  Howard  Decker,  notes  that  last 
year  It  was  proposed  to  cut  title  mi  a) 
funda  to  $54.5  million,  but  that  Congress 
restored  the  sum  to  the  amount  of  the 
previous  year.  $79  2  million.  This  year 
the  proposal  is  for  an  even  more  drastic 
cut.  from  $79  2  million  to  $47  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  the  delegate  assembly  of  the 
American  Industrial  Arts  Association  be 
printed  In  the  Record  and  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Affairs,  as  follows: 

1     NDEA— Ti-n.«  HI 

Wh«reaa  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Bducatlon  Act  bos  provided  broad  federal 
aaaUtance  to  the  majority  of  elementary 
and  Moondary  school   students,   and 

Wta«r«a«  the  ablUty  tu  purchase  needed 
equipment  permits  creative  curriculum 
planning  and  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion and 

Whereaa  effective  supervision  and  admin- 
istration leads  to  improved  instruction  and 
implementation  of  Imaginative  curriculum 
planning. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Anierlcan  Industrial 
Arts  Association  request  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  State*  appropriate  the  full  au- 
thorization of  mo.OOO.OOO  for  NDEA  Title 
inia)  and  $10,000,000  for  NDEA  niib)  for 
school  year  1967   1968  (FY  1968). 

3.  NDEA — AppaopaiATioM 

Whereas  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  has  been  highly  successfu:  in  providing 
Improved  Instruction  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary    schools    of    our    nation    and 

Whereas  this  improved  instruction  has 
been  achieved  through  the  in-servlce  edu- 
cation of  teachers,  specialized  supervision. 
curriculum  development  and  the  provision 
for  equipment  and   instructlonaJ  materials 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  American  Industrial 
Arts  Association  encourage  the  Congress  to 
extend  this  act  for  five  years  and  to  Increase 
the  appropriation  to  1175.000  000  in  fiscal 
1909. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress  be 
urged  to  retain  the  existing  administrative 
procedures  Including  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000,000  In  NDEA  Title  ni(b)  for  special- 
ised supervision  and  administration 


By  Mr  MOSS,  from  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment 

S.  102  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0310090)    (Rept  No   205  I 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows 
By  Mr  HOLLAND 
S  1860  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Douglas  E 
Kennedy  and  Alvln  V  Burt.  Jr  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MOSa    i  for  himself    Mr    Bast- 
LITT      Mr      BscKiKE.     Mr     Casx.     Mr 
CUASK,  Mr    Hart,  Mr    GacriNiNO.  Mr 
Inmute,   Mr    KCNNCDT  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr    Kennkct  of  New  York.  Mr 
McCabtht.     Mr      Moiias.     Mr      Ran- 
dolph.  Mr    Wn.LiAM8  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr    Yovng  of  Ohio  i 
S   1661     A  bin   to  amend  title   XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  In  assuring  the 
availability  of  both  nursing  home  and  alter- 
native   nonlnstltutlonal    services    for    recipi- 
ents of   assistance   thereunder,    to   encourage 
the   use   whenever  professionally  determined 
to  be  appropriate  of  nonlnstitutlonal  services 
for  such  recipients,  to  establish  basic  stand- 
ards of  quality  for  nursing  home  and  home 
health   services  provided   to  such   recipients, 
and   to  prtivlde  for  fair  and  equitable  reim- 
bursement  for   those   providing   health   care 
services  to  such  reclplenU    to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Moas  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 

By    Mr     KENNEDY    of    Massachusetts 
I  fur  himself.  Mr    Moas.  Mr   Ken.vcot 
of  New  York.  Mr   Yotnc  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr    Wn.LtAUS  of  New  Jersey  i 
3    1662    A    bill    to    limit    Federal    flnancial 
assistance   otherwise   available   for   the   con- 
struction  or  operation  of   nursing   homes   to 
nursing  homes  In  States  which  have  in  effect 
a  program  which  provides  for  Uie  licensing  of 
the  opterators  of  such  homes  and  which  meets 
certain   re<)ulrements.    to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ke.nneot  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  the  Introduced  the  ab<jve 
bin  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing ) 

By   iir    MA0NU3ON    (by   request): 

8  16S3  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    MACNtrsoN  when 
he   introduced  the  above  bill,   which  appear 
under   a   separate    h<>idlng  i 
By  Mr    CARLSON 

3  1664  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
EI  r>orado  Kans  .  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    HARTKE 

S  1865  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  U3  remove  the 
limitation  up>on  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
recelvlnij  beneftts  under  such  title,  to  the 
Committee    on    Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Hartke  when   he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    COOPER 

8  1666  A  bill  to  provide  for  scenic  de- 
velopment and  roful  beautlflcatlon  of  the 
Pederai-ald  highway  systems,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Coopis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a   separate  heading  ) 


IMPROVING  NURSINQ  HOME  CARE 
FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PA- 
TIENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr,  Bahtlett,  Mr. 
Brooki,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clask,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr  Grdeninc,  Mr.  Inoctye.  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Willums  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire States  participating  In  Federal- 
State  matching  programs  of  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  provisions 
with  respect  to  standards  in  nursing 
homes  and  reimbursement  for  nursing 
home  care,  and  to  Include  in  their  State 
plans  payment  for  home  health  services 
designed  to  reduce  the  need  for  long- 
term  Institutionalization  of  patients.  I 
ask  that  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its 
provisions  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc  In  the  chair" .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  when  the 
90th  Congress  convened,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  pointed  out  that 
this  session  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  work  we  have  done  in  the  89th 
Congress,  to  observe  the  way  in  which 
the  programs  enacted  during  that  ex- 
traordinarily productive  period  are  op- 
erating, and  to  make  any  modifications 
or  improvements  in  them  that  seem  to 
be  Indicated.  This  bill  Is  offered  In  that 
spirit.  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  which  was  a  part  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965,  greatly  ex- 
pands the  partlclp>atlon  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  long-term  care  of 
the  aged.  Our  experience  with  public  as- 
sistance medical  care  In  the  past,  and 
recently  with  title  XIX.  suggests  that 
some  modifications  In  the  program  re- 
quirements are  indicated. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
purchaser  of  nursing  home  servlC' s  In 
the  Nation.  Approximately  60  percent  of 
the  patients  in  nursing  homes  today  are 
recipients  of  care  under  old-age  assist- 
ance, medical  assistance  for  the  aged, 
or  medical  assistance  under  title  XIX. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  about  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  was  paid  to  nursing  homes 
for  the  care  of  welfare  patients.  More 
than  $280  million  was  appropriated  Fed- 
eral funds.  As  more  States  develop  their 
programs  under  title  XIX,  these  expend- 
itures will  increase  and  the  proportion 
paid  by  Federal  funds  will  be  still  great- 
er because  of  the  more  liberal  matching 
formula  in  title  XIX.  Having  set  this 
vast  program  in  motion.  Congress  has 
a  responsibility  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram will  provide  the  appropriate  types 
of  care,  care  of  high  quality,  and  care 
rendered  in  suitable  and  safe  surround- 
ings. My  bill  Is  directed  to  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Federal  medical  assistance  programs 
have  been  criticized,  and  I  think  with 
some  Justice,  for  emphasizing  Institu- 
tional services  to  the  extent  that  a  bias 
i.s  produced  tending  to  promote  the  In- 
stitutional confinement  of  public  assist- 
ance clientele     Sometimes  needed  serv- 
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Ices  can  be  provided  and  paid  for  only 
If  the  person  Is  placed  In  a  nursing  bom«. 
This  Is  an  unfortunate  bias  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  care 
and  econmnlcs.  In  my  bill,  States  will 
be  called  upon  to  Include  payment  for 
home  health  services  where  such  serv- 
ices are  available  and  deemed  by  the 
patient's  physician  to  meet  his  needs. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  heard 
considerable  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
many  patients  are  being  sent  to  nursing 
homes  who  need  not  be  sent  there,  while 
many  others  could  have  their  nursing 
home  stays  shortened,  If  home  health 
services  were  available.  The  value  of 
home  health  service  programs  has  been 
recognized  and  accepted  for  many  years. 
The  medicare  program  with  Its  home 
health  service  benefits  will  do  much  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  home  health 
agencies.  The  Inclusion  of  these  services 
In  public  assistance  medical  care  will 
strengthen  still  further  the  economic 
foundation  of  home  health  care  services 
throughout  the  country,  and  will  provide 
an  alternative  wherever  these  services 
become  available  to  Institutional  care  for 
patients  who  are  still  able  to  live  Inde- 
pendently. 

The  bill  also  would  call  upon  States  to 
assure  a  periodic  review  by  medical  and 
other  appropriate  professional  personnel 
of  the  utilisation  of  nursing  home  care 
by  public  assistance  patients.  Too  often 
patients  entering  nursing  homes  are  sim- 
ply left  to  live  there  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  There  Is  no  evaluation  of  poten- 
tial for  rehabilitation  and  discharge  and 
no  program  of  care  directed  to  that  end. 
Months  and  years  pass  without  thorough 
revaluation  of  a  patient's  condition  to 
determine  if  the  services  of  the  home 
are  still  appropriate  and  needed. 

For  patients  who  do  require  nursing 
home  care,  federally  sponsored  medical 
assistance  programs  should  assure  that 
the  care  provided  Is  adequate,  profes- 
sionally supervised,  and  rendered  in  safe 
facilities.  Mr.  President.  It  is  very  clear 
frcHn  my  subcommittee's  hearings  that 
this  Is  not  now  the  case.  A  great  many 
public  assistance  patients  for  whom  care 
is  now  being  purchtwed  under  medical 
care  vendor  payment  programs  are  ac- 
tually receiving  little  more  than  board- 
ing home  or  custodial  care.  According 
to  the  most  recent  figures  we  have  seen. 
almost  half  of  the  nursing  homes  in  the 
United  Stetes  have  no  registered  nurse 
associated  with  the  institution.  The 
typical  nursing  home  has  virtually  noth- 
ing In  the  way  of  rehabilitation  or  re- 
storative services  and  no  arrangements 
to  provide  such  senrlcea. 

Nor  can  we  say  that  Federal-State  co- 
operative programs  are  getting  what 
they  pay  for  in  many  lostances.  Allega- 
tions before  my  subcommittee  and  stud- 
ies conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  California  and  In  Ohio  Indicate 
that  State  controls  over  medical  servloes 
to  the  aged  and  over  diBburaements  for 
such  care  sometimes  are  so  lax  that  aged 
paUents  suffer  neglect  while  the  Oov- 
emment  pays  for  goods  and  servicas  not 
rendered.  My  bill  would  call  upon  tbe 
States  to  establish  systema  of  record- 
keeping which  would  permit  verlflcatloQ 
that  services  had  been  rendered  and  pay- 


ments were  due  on  behalf  of  the  aged 
recipients. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  in  many  States  the  relmbursonent 
to  nursing  homes  has  not  been  adequate 
and  the  basis  for  reimbiu^sement  has  not 
been  eqiiitable.  My  bill  provides  that 
payments  to  nursing  homes  and  home 
health  agencies  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
reasonable  cost  of  services  rendered. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  manner  of 
reimbursement  in  the  medicare  program. 
Mr.  President,  Federal  funds  must  not 
be  used  to  pay  for  services  not  actually 
rendered.  Federal  fimds  must  not  be 
used  to  buy  services  of  poor  quality,  and 
Federal  funds  must  not  be  used  to  main- 
tain aging  citizens  in  surroundings  that 
endanger  their  very  lives.  But  if  we  de- 
mand modem  facilities  and  high  quality 
services  we  must  pay  their  cost.  This 
bill  seeks  to  establish  a  system  for  pay- 
ing fully  and  equitably  for  services  and 
at  the  same  time  assuring  that  the  aged 
citizens  whom  we  seek  to  serve  actually 
get  what  we  are  paying  for. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  major  item  in 
this  bill  would  make  the  professional  ad- 
visory service  of  the  National  Medical 
Review  Committee  available  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  public  assistance 
medifiai  care  program.  The  National 
^r^i<>ai  Review  Committee  was  estab- 
lished in  title  XVIH  as  a  professional  ad- 
visory body  for  the  medicare  program. 
Although  potentially  a  larger  and  more 
extenslTe  medical  care  program  than 
medicare,  title  XIX  at  present  provides 
no  such  professional  advisory  group  to 
periodically  review  and  evaluate  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  meeting  the  national  ob- 
jectives.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  previously  requested  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record  will  be  so  printed. 

The  bill  (S.  1661)  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist  in 
assuring  the  availability  of  both  nursing 
home  and  alternative  nonlnstitutlonal 
services  for  recipients  of  assistance 
theretmder,  to  encourage  the  use  when- 
ever professionally  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate of  nonlnstitutlonal  services  for 
such  recipients,  to  establish  basic  stand- 
ards of  quality  for  nursing  home  and 
home  health  services  provided  to  such 
recipients,  and  to  provide  for  fair  and 
eqtZltable  reimbursement  for  those  pro- 
viding health  care  servloes  to  such  re- 
cipients. Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  UUe,  referred  to 
the  Committee  m  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

S,  1661 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaenftivet  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cltad  aa  tbe  "PubUc  AMlstance 
Long-Term  Car*  Amsndments  of  1967." 
mcxjutanoif  or  riNUiMoa 

See.  3.  The  Oongreee  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  there  Is  a  substantial  Federal 
Intereet  and  lesponslbUlty  in  aoavirlng  the 
quality  of  nontng  home  serrlcee  rendered  to 
patlenta  noder  jrablte  aaslstance  programs 
Tnwi  tbe  •dequaey  and  lafety  of  the  facilities 
In  vbloh  suoh  eeitluee  are  rendered:  that 
the  national  Interest  la  served  by  fostering 


profeeslonal  mrrelllance  of  and  responsibil- 
ity for  care  rendered  in  such  Institutions  and 
by  promoting  the  development  of  services 
designed  to  maintain  and  continue  the  in- 
dependence of  aged  infirm  persons  and  pro- 
viding suitable  alternatives  to  Institutional 
care;  and  that  to  these  ends  certain  addi- 
tional requirements  upon  the  States  for  the 
development  and  administration  of  plans 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
should  be  made. 

AMENDMEKTS  TO  TmjS  XIX  OF  THE  SOCIAI. 
BECUBITT   ACT 

Sec.  3(a)(1)  Section  1003(a)  (13)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  ( 13 )  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  some  In- 
stitutional and  some  nonlnstitutlonal  care 
and  servloes,  and.  effective  July  1,  1967,  pro- 
vide (A)  for  inclusion' of  at  least  the  care  and 
services  listed  In  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
(5),  and  (7)  of  section  1906(a).  and  (B)  for 
payment  of  the  reasonable  cost  (aa  deter- 
mined in  accordance  wll^  section  1906(c)  and 
with  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
Included  in  the  plan)  of  (i)  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services  provided  under  the  plan,  (li) 
skilled  nursing  home  services  provided  under 
the  plan  and  (111)  home  health  care  services 
provided  under  the  plan;". 

(2)  Section  1902  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  (A)  strllcing  out  "and"  at  tbe 
end  of  paragraph  (31),  (B)  by  striking  out 
tbe  period  at  tbe  end  of  paragraph  (23)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon, 
and  (C)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(23)  provide  for  a  regular  program  of 
medical  review  Including  (A)  periodic  In- 
spections to  be  made  In  aU  qualified  nursing 
homes  wltliln  the  State  by  one  or  more  medi- 
cal review  teams  (compoaed  of  physicians  and 
other  appropriate  health  and  social  service 
personnel)  of  tbe  care  being  provided  In  such 
nursing  homes  to  persons  receiving  assist- 
ance under  tbe  State  plan  and,  with  res{>ect 
to  each  of  the  patients  receiving  such  care, 
the  adequacy  of  tbe  services  available  in  par- 
ticular nursing  homes  to  meet  the  current 
health  needs  and  promote  maximum  physical 
well-being  of  patients  receiving  care  In  such 
homes,  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  the 
continued  placement  of  such  patients  In  such 
nursing  homes  and  tbe  feasibility  of  meeting 
their  health  care  needs  ttirough  alternative 
nonlnstitutlonal  services;  and  (B)  for  the 
rnfiUng  by  such  team  or  <-^am«  of  fuU  and 
complete  reports  of  the  findings  resulting 
from  such  Inspections  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations to  the  State  agency  adminis- 
tering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
tbe  State  plan;  and 

"(34)  provide  for  agreements  with  every 
person  or  institution  providing  services  un- 
der tbe  State  plan  under  which  such  per- 
son or  Institution  agrees  (A)  to  keep  such 
records  as  are  necessary  fully  to  disclose 
the  extent  of  the  services  provided  to 
Individuals  receiving  assistance  under  the 
State  plan  and  tbe  cost  of  such  serv- 
ices, (B)  to  furnish  the  State  agency 
with  such  Information,  regarding  any  pay- 
ments claimed  by  such  person  or  Institution 
for  providing  services  under  tbe  State  plan, 
aa  the  State  agency  may  from  time  to  time 
request,  and  (C)  to  make  avaUable  to  the 
Secretary  (or  any  of  bis  authorized  repre- 
eentatlves)  and  tbe  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States  (or  any  of  his  au- 
tborlaed  representatlvee)  foi  purposes  of 
audit  and  examination,  all  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  such  person  or  in- 
stitution which  pertain  (directly  or  Indi- 
rectly) to  servloes  provided  by  such  person 
or  Institution  to  any  Indlvldtial  claiming 
asslBtanoe  under  the  State  plan  or  to  any 
claim  by  such  person  or  institution  for  pay- 
ment under  tbe  State  plan  for  providing  such 
servloes." 

(b)    (1)   Section  1906  (a)    (4)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"{*)  akllled  nursing  home  serTlcea  pru- 
vldMl  by  k  qualified  curslog  botue  aa  deflned 
In  ■nti— ftinn  (d)  (or  individuals  (otber  Uian 
indlTlduala  who  are  in  an  Institution  for 
ttUMreuloaU  or  mental  dlaeaaes)  who  axe  31 
TMkiv  of  age  or  older.  " 

(3)  Section  1906  lai  (7)  of  such  Act  U 
amtrniiwl  to  read  as  follows 

"(7)  borne  health  caxe  services  provided 
by  a  qualified  home  health  agency  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection   if)  i . " 

(c)  Section  1906  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  ft^^'"g  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  section  1902  ( 13  I  iBi, 
tb«  term  'reasonable  cost'  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  skilled  nursing  home  services. 
or  of  borne  health  care  services.  Includes  costs 
Incurred  by  the  hospital,  qualified  nursing 
home,  or  the  qualified  home  health  agency 
for  serTloea  actually  rendered  to  persons  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  plan  and  In- 
cludes costs  attributable  to  services  of  resl- 
denta-ln-tralnlng.  medical  students,  student 
nuraea.  or  other  trainees  In  medical  tech- 
nology, who  participate  In  the  provision  of 
sucb  services  if  their  participation  there- 
in U  a  formal  part  of  the  educational 
program  of  a  hospital,  school  of  medicine,  or 
scbool  of  nursing  Such  term  does  not  Include 
coata  attributable  to  the  payment  of  that 
ptLTt  at  Interest  on  loans  which  Is  payable  by 
r— on  of  a  rate  of  interest  thereon  which 
U  In  •Jtcaaa  (as  determined  under  regulations 
pr— CTlbed  by  the  Secretary )  of  the  rates 
prevailing  In  the  locality  for  similar  loans 
ixuMle  during  the  same  period 

"(d)  (II  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the 
term  'quiallfied  nursing  home'  means  a  nurs- 
ing home  licensed  as  such  by  the  State  In 
which  It  Is  located  pursuant  to  State  laws 
which  provide  that  all  nursing  homes  oper- 
ated within  the  State  must  be  licensed  as 
■ucb  and  require,  among  the  conditions  of 
obtaining  or  retaining  a  State  license,  that 
fiTh  nuralng  home  within  the  State — 

"(A)  supply  to  the  licensing  agency  of  the 
St*t«  full  and  complete  information  as  to 
tbm  Identity  (ii  of  each  person  having  (di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  >  a  proprietary  Interest  of 
10  per  centum  or  more  in  such  nursing 
borne,  (U)  in  case  such  nursing  home  Is 
orgAnlaed  as  a  corporation,  the  name  of  each 
officer  and  director  of  the  corporation,  and 
(111)  In  case  such  nursing  home  Is  orga- 
nlwed  aa  a  partnership,  the  name  of  each 
partner,  and  to  promptly  report  any  changes 
In  the  Information  required  to  be  reported 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  keep  the  State  licensing  agency  fully 
Informed  currently  as  to  all  outstanding 
loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
construction,  acquisition,  renovation,  or 
operation  of  such  nursing  home,  as  well  as 
to  the  amounts  of  such  loans,  and  the  ternu 
and  conditions  upon  which  they  were  made, 
except  that  such  reporting  need  not  be  re- 
quired of  short-term  operating  capital  loans 
obtained  from  commercial  banks. 

"(C)  have  a  medical  consultant  who  does 
not  bave,  or  a  medical  committee  none  of 
the  members  of  which  has.  a  proprietary  or 
otber  financial  interest  (other  than  the  sal- 
ary to  which  he  Is  entitled  as  such  a  con- 
sultant or  member)  In  such  nursing  home. 
which  consultant  or  committee  Is  charged 
with  responsibility  for — 

"(1)  developing  for  such  nursing  home 
poUdaa  relating  to  medical,  nuralng.  re- 
habilitative and  other  professional  health 
care.  Including  requirements  for  clinical 
recorda  to  be  maintained  on  each  patient 
of  the  nursing  home; 

"(11)  regular  review  by  such  consultant 
or  committee  with  a  view  to  asaurlng  that 
■ucb  policies  are  properly  being  earned  out, 
tbat  proper  utilization  is  being  made  of  con- 
vAlaacant  and  rehabilitative  servicea,  and 
tb*t  tbere  Is  continued  necessity  for  place- 
ment In  such  nursing  home  of  each  patient 
thereof: 


"I  111)  assuring  that  each  patient  In  such 
nursing  home  Is  under  the  care  of  a  per- 
sonal physician  who  makes  periodic  visits  to 
such  patient  consist  with  the  health  care 
needs  of  such  patient,  and 

'■(lv|  assuring  that  adequate  provision  U 
made  for  medical  attention  to  any  patient 
of  the  nursing  home  during  emergencies 
when  such  patient  s  personal  physician  Is  not 
available  to  provide  such  attention, 

"iDi  have  and  maintain  an  organized 
nursing  service  for  its  patients  which  Is  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  professional  registered 
nurse  who  Is  employed  full-time  by  such 
nursing  home,  and  which  Is  composed  of 
sufflclerit  nursing  and  auxiliary  personnel  to 
provide  iidequate  and  properly  supervised 
nursing  services  for  such  patients  during  all 
hours  of  each  day  and  all  days  of  each 
week. 

■'■El  employ  on  a  reRiilar  ba«ls  a  qusll- 
fled  dietitian  or  otherwise  make  satisfactory 
arrangementa  for  the  planning  and  super- 
vision of  menus  and  meaJ  service  by  a  quali- 
fied dietitian  In  the  case  of  any  nursing  home 
admitting  or  serving  patients  for  whom  spe- 
cial diets  or  dietary  restrictions  are  medi- 
cally prescribed,  and 

"(P)  have  arrangements  with  one  or  more 
general  hoepltals  under  which  such  hospital 
or  hospitals  will  provide  needed  diagnostic 
services  to  patients  of  such  nursing  homes, 
and  under  which  such  hospital  or  hospitals 
agree  to  accept  Immediately  as  patients 
thereof  acutely  1!1  patients  of  such  nursing 
home  who  are  In  need  of  hospital  care,  ex- 
cept that  the  State  licensing  agency  may 
waive  this  requirement  wholly  or  In  part 
with  reepect  to  any  nursing  home  meeting 
all  other  requirements  which  by  reason  of 
remote  Icjcatlon  or  other  good  and  sufBclent 
reason  Is  unable  to  effect  such  an  arrange- 
ment   with    a    hospital 

"t3i  The  term  quaUned  nursing  home' 
does  not  Include  any  nursing  home  which 
does  not  meet  standards  of  flre  safety  and 
protection  and  other  condltl'jns  relating  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  Individuals  who  are 
furnished  services  In  nursing  homes  found 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  and  set  forth  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  him 

"le)  The  term  qualified  home  health 
agency'  means  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization,  or  a  subdivision  of 
such  an  agency  or  organization  i  Including  a 
subdivision  of  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospital  I    which — 

"ill  Is  primarily  engaged  In  the  provision 
of  medical  evaluation  and  surveillance  and 
skilled  nursing  or  other  therapeutic  or  re- 
lated social  services  under  medical  super- 
vision In  the  residence  of  the  patient. 

•■i2i  has  policies,  established  by  a  group 
of  professional  personnel.  Including  one  or 
more  physicians  and  one  or  more  registered 
professloiia!  nurses,  to  govern  the  services 
(referred  to  In  paragraph  (In.  which  It  pro- 
vides, and  provides  for  supervision  of  such 
services  by  a  physician  or  re<;lstered  profes- 
sional nurse. 

"(3 1  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients,  and 

"i4i  meets  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  assure  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  services  provided  by  such  agency 
and  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
recipients  of  such   servicea 

"(f)  The  term  home  health  care  services' 
Includes  such  services  provided  on  an  out- 
patient basis  In  a  hospital,  nursing  home, 
clinic,  or  other  he«Uth  care  Institution  If 
such  services  are  provided  under  arrange- 
ments between  a  qualified  home  health 
agency  and  such  hospital,  nursing  home, 
clinic,  or  other  Institution,  and  If  such  serv- 
ices can  be  provided  in  such  a  manner  more 
effectively  or  more  economically  than  they 
could  be  provided  In  the  patient's  residence." 

SBC.  4.   (ai    The  amendmenu  made  to  title 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  tbe  pre- 


ceding   provisions    of    this    Act    shall    take 
effect — 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  State  ( as  defined 
In  section  1101(a)(1)  of  such  Act)  which 
has  a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  ap- 
proved (prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  under  such  title,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  quarter  (commenc- 
ing January  1,  April  1,  July  1.  or  October  1) 
which  commences  after  the  close  of  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  such 
State  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  State,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  For  purfKwes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Congreea  of  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  State  legislature  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Sic  5  Title  XIX  of  the  S<xlal  Security 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
theretjf  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec  1906  (ai  The  National  Medical  Re- 
view Committee  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion \668  of  this  Act  la  authorized  and  di- 
rected (In  addition  to  Its  functions  provided 
m  section  leeaici)  to  review  Uie  utiliza- 
tion of  care  and  services  provided  under 
State  plans  pursuant  to  this  title  and  to 
make  such  other  studies  as  may  be  necessary 
to 

"(1)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  provisions  of  State  programs  for  medi- 
cal assistance  under  this  title,  policies  deal- 
ing with  the  broadening  and  liberalizing  of 
medical  assistance  as  provided  In  section 
1903 1 ei.  and  coordination  of  the  policies 
and  programs  administered  under  title 
XViri  and  this  title 

"(2  I  make  such  n>commendatlons  as  may 
seem  desirable  for  changes  In  regulations, 
guidelines  or  procedures  affecting  the  scope 
of  services  and  manner  In  which  services 
are  made  available,  and  for  changes  In  pro- 
grams established  under  this  title  or  In  this 
title 

"ibi  The  Committee  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  on  Its  work  and 
recommendations  pursuant  to  subsection 
(ai  and  such  report  shall  be  transmitted 
promptly  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress" 

S«c.  6.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  quarter  (commencing  Jan- 
uary 1,  April  l,  July  1.  or  October  li  after 
the  calendar  quarter  In  which  the  Public 
Assistance  Long-Term  Care  Amendments  of 
1967  Is  enacted,  no  Federal  funds  shall  be 
paid  to  any  State  as  Federal  matching  under 
titles  I,  XVI.  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  payments  made  to  any  nursing  home 
(or  to  any  other  person)  for  or  on  account 
of  any  nursing  home  services  provided  by 
such  nursing  home  unless  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  such  services  are  provided  such 
nursing  home  fully  meets  all  requirements 
of  the  State  In  which  It  Is  located  for  licen- 
sure as  a  nursing  home. 

The  summarj'  presented  by  Mr.  Moss 
is  as  follows : 

SVMMAkT      or      PlOPOSCO      PtTBLIC      ABSISTANCE 

LoNC-Txaif    Care   Amendments   or    1967 

Sec    1.  Citation  by  short  Utle. 

Sec  2  A  declaration  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
est In  the  quality  of  nursing  home  and  other 
long-term  care  services  rendered  patients  un- 
der Federally  assisted  programs 

Sec  3  TlUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(sometimes  called  Medicaid)  would  be 
amended  as  follows: 

Additional  Service  Ogered.  Payment  for 
home  health  services  would  be  required  where 
such  servicea  are  available  and  prescribed. 
Where  home  health  services  are  available  and 
can  meet  a  pwtlent's  needs  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  use  them  as  an  alternative  to  con- 
finement in  a  nursing  home. 

Additional  State  Plan  Requirements.  Com- 
prehensive State  plans  for  medical  services 
under  Title  XCX  would  have  to  Include  in 
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addition  to  those  features  already  pre- 
scribed— 

Provision  for  periodic  medical  review  of  pa- 
tients' continuing  need  for  nursing  borne  care 
and  of  whether  tbe  level  of  care  In  particular 
nursing  homes  continues  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  patients'  needs. 

Certain  records,  as  determined  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  State,  which  providers  of  medi- 
cal services  must  maintain  and  nuike  avail- 
able to  the  State  and/or  to  representatives  of 
the  Department  or  OAO  when  neceaaary  to 
verify  that  payments  are  due  for  servicea 
rendered. 

Payment  to  Providers.  Nursing  homes  and 
home  health  agencies  caring  for  Title  XIZ 
patients  would  be  reimbursed  on  tbe  basla 
of  the  reasonable  cost  of  services  provided, 
'  This  Is  consistent  with  the  treatment  of  hoe- 
pltals as  Title  XIX  is  now  written  and  wltb 
the  treatment  of  all  pro'vlders  under  Medi- 
care. 

Minimum  Specifications  for  Nursing  Home 
Care.  While  all  licensing  and  Inspection 
functions  would  be  left  to  the  States,  the 
following  specifications  for  qualified  nursing 
homes  in  States  participating  in  Title  XIX 
would  be  established — 

Full  dlscloeure  of  ownership; 

Disclosure  to  the  State  licensing  agency 
of  sources  and  terms  of  long-term  financing: 

A  source  of  medical  advice  on  professional 
policies  and  procedures; 

An  adequate  and  professionally  supervised 
nursing  service; 

Arrangements  for  competent  supervision 
of  diets  In  the  case  of  homes  serving  patients 
with  medically  prescribed  dietary  restric- 
tions; 

Arrangements  (wherever  feasible)  for 
transfer  to  a  hospital  when  necessary; 

Other  requirements  found  neceeeary  by  tbe 
Secretary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  or 
safety  of  patients. 

Description  of  Qualified  Horrie  Health 
Agency.  As  described,  an  agency  qualified  to 
provide  the  home  health  services  prevlotuly 
added  to  oSered  services  would  be  similar  to 
a  qualified  provider  of  home  health  services 
under  Medicare. 

Sec.  4.  Provides  that  for  States  which 
already  have  Title  XIX  programs,  these  addi- 
tions do  not  take  effect  until  tbe  second 
quarter  after  the  close  of  the  next  meeting 
of  the  State  legislature.  Many  States  could 
comply  with  these  provisions  administra- 
tively under  their  present  laws.  Some  would 
require  action  by  tbe  legislature. 

Sec.  6.  Expands  the  role  of  the  National 
Medical  Re'view  Committee  established  In 
Title  XVHI  as  a  professional  advisory  body 
for  Medicare  to  Include  the  public  assistance 
medical  care  programs  under  Title  XIX. 

Sec.  6.  Prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  matching  payments  for  nursing  home 
care  In  facilities  not  meeting  licensure  stand- 
ards of  the  State  In  which  It  is  located. 


DENIAL  OP  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  NURSING  HOMES  TO  STATES 
WHICH  DO  NOT  LICENSE  NURSINa 
HOME  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
Senators  Moss,  Kxnnkdt  of  New  York, 
YouNQ  of  Ohio,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  which  would  deny  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  nursing  homes  in  States 
which  do  not  license  the  operators  of 
nursing  homes.  This  bill  is  similar  to  6. 
3384,  which  I  introduced  last  year. 

Denial  of  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  nursing  homes,  nurs- 
ing homes  we  badly  need,  is  a  drastic 
step,  I  urge  such  a  drastic  step  because 


of  information  elicited  in  an  important 
series  of  hearings  in  1965  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  oa  Long-Term  Care  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  because 
of  information  AevelopeA  by  my  staff 
and  the  staff  of  that  committee,  and  be- 
cause of  my  own  personal  visits  to  many 
nursing  homes. 

This  information  has  convinced  me 
that  the  operator  or  administrator  of  a 
nursing  home  is  the  key  person  in  assur- 
ing that  the  care  received  by  nursing 
home  patients  is  of  a  very  high  quality. 
The  operator  is,  after  all,  the  man  who 
hires  and  fires  the  staff,  the  man  who 
orders  the  food,  the  man  who  schedules 
visits  by  physicluis,  and,  in  general,  the 
man  who  sets  the  standards  by  which 
each  individual  nursing  home  operates. 

The  care  nursing  home  patients  re- 
quire is  considerable,  since  they  are  in 
nursing  homes  only  because  they  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  typical 
nursing  home  patient  is  80  years  old. 
More  than  half  of  such  patients  require 
assistance  in  walking  or  are  bedridden. 
Nearly  half  of  the  patients  are  senile  or 
mentally  confused  at  least  part  of  the 
time.  Many  patients  are  permanently 
disabled  and  cannot  be  rehabilitated  to 
a  degree  at  which  they  could  live  inde- 
pendently outside  the  nursing  home.  The 
average  length  of  stay  in  a  nursing  home 
is  a  year  or  more. 

The  care  of  patients  in  a  nursing  home 
is,  then,  a  very  large  responsibility.  The 
man  who  must  oversee  the  discharge  of 
this  responsibility — ^the  operator  or  ad- 
ministrator— must  be  a  man  of  dedica- 
tion, skill,  or  experience.  The  hearings 
I  have  participated  in,  the  studies  which 
have  been  undertaken,  and  visits  I  have 
made  have  convinced  me  that,  by  smd 
large,  nursing  home  c^ierators  meet  these 
standards  and  are  conscientious  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  the  best  care  and  comfort 
to  their  patients. 

But,  unfortunately,  not  all  nursing 
home  operators  are  so  motivated.  A  sur- 
vey of  nursing  and  rest  home  adminis- 
trators recently  conducted  in  Massachu- 
setts by  Dr.  Samuel  Levy  indicated  why 
many  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sions are  concerned  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  nursing  home  operators.  Only 
41  percent — 428  persons — responded  to 
Dr.  Levy's  questionnaire.  Only  18  percent 
had  cMnpleted  college;  20  percent  were 
school  dropouts;  10  percent  had  no  for- 
mal education  at  all;  and  of  those 
who  had  not  completed  college  only  18 
percent  could  cite  any  special  training 
in  their  profession.  And  I  draw  the  im- 
happy  conclusion  that  had  the  other  59 
percent  responded,  the  statistics  would 
be  even  more  discouraging.  While  these 
figures  combine  rest  and  nursing  homes, 
the  resiUts  would  not  be  significantly  dif- 
ferent if  nursing  homes  were  separated 
out. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  Mr.  President, 
what  my  bill  would  and  would  not  do. 
All  States  presently  require  the  licensing 
of  nursing  homes,  and  pursuant  to  this 
requirement  periodic  inspections  of  nurs- 
ing hune  facilities  are  made,  usually  by 
personnel  of  State  health  departments. 
But  this  requirement  alone  is  insufficient 
to  ensure  that  patients  receive  the  care 
and  treatment  the  inspectors  are  led  to 


believe  they  receive.  I  have  evidence,  for 
example,  of  an  operator  who  kept  meat 
in  a  freezer  to  show  the  State  inspectors, 
but  the  meat  was  never  fed  to  the  pa- 
tients— ^they  were  fed  spaghetti.  Spam, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  this  type  of  unscrupu- 
lous taking  advantage  of  old,  sick  people 
at  which  my  bill  is  aimed. 

It  would  require  States  to  establish  a 
board  of  individuals  representative  of  the 
professions,  occupations,  and  institutions 
directly  concerned  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  chronically  ill  or  infirm 
elderly,  as  well  as  of  the  public.  This 
State  board  would  develop,  impose  and 
enforce  standards  which  must  be  met  by 
operators  of  nursing  homes  before  they 
could  be  licensed  by  the  State.  If  the 
State  did  not  have  a  licensing  program  in 
effect  by  July  1,  1968,  then  no  further 
Federal  financial  assistance  would  be 
provided  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
that  State  for  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  nursing  homes.  The  standards  to 
be  developed  by  the  State  boards  are 
designed  to  ensure  that  nursing  home 
operators  are  individuals  well  qualified 
by  experience,  training  and  character  to 
operate  nursing  homes.  The  bill  would 
establish  a  small  program  of  matching 
grants  to  States  for  training  nursing 
home  operators. 

States  presently  require  the  licensing 
of  doctors,  of  dentists,  of  lawyers,  of 
architects,  of  engineers,  and  of  other  pro- 
fessionals as  well.  This  licensing  process 
ensures  that  the  public  interest  in  receiv- 
ing services  meeting  some  minimum  re- 
quirements of  quality  are  met.  Since 
nursing  home  operators  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  day  to  day  that 
their  patients  receive  the  medical  care 
they  need,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
operators  should  be  licensed  by  the  States 
much  as  doctors,  dentists  or  lawyers  are. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 20,000  homes  with  850,000 
beds  providing  nursing  and  residential 
care  in  the  United  States,  an  average  of 
about  43  beds  per  institution.  Approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  institutions  and 
75  percent  of  the  beds  are  owned  by 
proprietary  nursing  home  orgtmizations, 
which  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  owner- 
ship patterns  of  the  hospital  industry, 
where  the  great  majority  of  institutions 
are  publicy  owned.  The  national  health 
expenditure  for  nursing  home  care  was 
$1.2  billion  in  1964,  the  public  share  of 
which  was  over  $400  million.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Welfare  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment all  finance,  in  various  ways,  various 
costs  of  nursing  homes. 

Nursing  homes  are  a  big  business  in 
the  United  States  today  and  public  funds 
are  heavily  involved,  as  these  figures  in- 
dicate. Licensing  of  operators  of  nurs- 
ing homes  is  one  element  in  guaran- 
teeing the  best  possible  care  to  our  elder- 
ly citizens  who  are  patients  in  nursing 
homes.  It  is  an  important  element,  as 
the  hearings  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  indicated,  and  as  it  is 
framed  in  the  bill  I  introduce  today,  it 
dovetails  with  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Soiator  from  Utah   [Mr. 
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ICoosI,  which  covers  other  aspects  of 
probtem*  anodated  with  nuntng  homes. 
"Hm  Senator  troai  Otaii  has,  by  th«  bear- 
tnca  he  chaired  In  19<t6,  performed  a  vaJu- 
•hle  aervlee  to  our  aenJor  cltlaens  who 
mail  be  confined  to  nursln?  homes,  be- 
eauae  he  brought  these  problems  out  for 
public  scrutiny 

The  bins  Introduced  as  a  reeuit  of  these 
bearings  were  oarefvUly  drawn  to  brlntr 
patlente  tn  nursing  homes  a  higher  order 
of  eaPB  than  they  presently  receive  My 
own  bin  would  do  It  by  focusing  on  the 
QOAllfloatlons  of  the  operators  of  the 
homes.  A  recent  polJ  conducted  by  the 
pertodlc&I  Nursing  Home  Administrator 
afaows  that  a  majority  of  respondents  ap- 
prove of  the  licensing  of  operators  They 
do  so,  I  think,  because  the  profession 
wants  to  rid  itself  of  the  small  mLTorlty 
of  unprofessional  operators  whose  ac- 
tivities detract  from  the  dedication  to  ex- 
oeUenoe  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  profession  I  seek  the  support  of 
the  experienced  and  trained  operators  of 
nursing  homes  for  this  bill.  t>eoeuse  I 
know  we  all  want  our  elder  citizens  to 
have  the  best  possible  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at 
the  owiclusion  of  my  remarfcs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  rc- 
ferred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  bill  'S.  1662)  to  limit  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  otherwise  available 
for  the  construction  or  operation  of  nurs- 
ing homes  In  States  which  have  In  ef- 
fect a  program  which  provides  for  the 
Ucenstng  of  the  operators  of  such  homes 
and  which  meets  certain  requirements. 
Introduced  by  Mr  Kknntdy  of  Massa- 
chusetts tfor  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors>,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows 

S    1662 
Be   it  enacted    by    the    Senate   and   House 
Of  Representatives   of   the    Ciited   States   uf 
America  tn  Congress  assrmbled, 

OBCLARATION    Or   riNOLNCS 

SscnoM  1.  The  Congress  hereby  tlods  uid 
decUrM  Uiat  (&i  nursiag  homes  are  pruperly 
regar(le<l  as  being  community  health  facili- 
ties the  major  purpose  of  which  Is  to  render 
numng  mad  other  health  care  serrlcea,  ibi 
Um  public  Uiterest  requires  that  the  kind 
and  qnalltj  of  the  services  provided  by  nurs- 
ing bomw  be  sdaquate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  thm  paUsnts  thereul.  and  iC)  of  major  im- 
portanc*  to  the  assurance  that  such  services 
wlU  b9  adequate  to  meet  such  needs  are  the 
pnaonal  character,  qualifications,  and  the 
•dmlnlctrmtlye  competence  of  the  operators 
of  such  homes. 


*a  or  Muvsnrc  Rom  opcxatoks 
Sac.  S.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
•too  ot  law.  Federal  Snanctal  assistance  shall 
not.  aft«r  July  1.  1068.  be  provided  directly 
or  lzuUi«ctly.  la  any  State  with  respect  to  the 
couatiuctloa  or  operation  of  any  nuratng 
bom*  U  th«r«  Is  not  In  effect,  in  such  State. 
a  Btat*  program  pnTvldlng  for  the  licensing. 
In  aooordanos  with  the  requirements  of  this 
▲et.  ot  all  operators  ot  nursing  homes  lo- 
cated wlttilA  such  State. 

■TATS    rtAMttAMD 

8BC.  •.   (a)   A   State   program    rsferred    to 
la  aactloo  a  mu*t  pronda  that  no  nuiaUig 


home  within  the  Stats  may  operats  szoept 
under  the  cupenrlaloa  ot  an  opsratnr  UosDS«d 
tn  ths  maoner  provided  In  this  Act  and  for 
ths  estahllshmsnt  or  designation  of  a  Stata 
Board  which  has  the  duty  and  authority  to 
administer  ruch  prr>gram.  Such  Board  must 
be  so  composed  that  lis  members  will  be  rt^f- 
rssentaUve  of  the  profeastons.  occupations, 
and  Institutions  directly  concerned  vtth  the 
care  and  treatment  of  chronically  111  or  In- 
arm ag«d  individuals,  and  wUl  be  represeut- 
aUve  uf  the  public. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  functlcpn  and  duty  of 
such  Bo.ird  t<j — 

( 1 1  develop  Impose  and  enforre  standards 
which  must  be  met  by  Individuals  In  order 
to  receive  a  llcei:se  as  a  nursing  hune  opera- 
tor which  standards  shall  be  designed  to 
Insu.'e  that  cursing  home  operators  will  be 
individuals  whu  are  of  good  character,  who, 
by  temperament,  and  dlspueltlun  are  suit- 
able and  who,  by  training  or  experience  In 
the  Held  of  Institutional  administration,  arc 
quallfled  to  serve  as  nursing  home  operators; 

1 3)  develop  and  apply  appropriate  tech- 
niques. Including  examinations  und  invesu- 
i^aiions,  for  determining  whether  any 
Uidlvtdual   meets  such   standards. 

(Ji  Issue  licenses  to  Individuals  deter- 
mined, after  the  application  of  such  tech- 
niques, to  meet  such  standards,  and  revoke 
or  suspend  licensee  previously  Issued  by  the 
Board  In  anv  case  where  the  Individual  hold- 
ing any  such  license  is  determined  substan- 
tially  to  have  failed  to  conform  to  tlie 
requlrenients  uf  such  staiidards, 

(4)  establish  and  carry  out  procedures  de- 
slt?ned  to  Insure  that  Individuals  licensed  as 
nursing  home  operators  will,  during  any 
period  that  they  .serve  as  such  comply  with 
the   requlrsments   of  such   standards; 

(Si  receive.  Investigate,  and  take  appro- 
priate action  with  respect  to.  any  charge  or 
cumplatnt  Died  with  the  Board  to  the  edfect 
that  any  Individual  llceused  as  a  nursing 
home  operator  has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  such  standards; 

1 6)  conduct  a  continuing  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  nursing  homes  and  operators 
of  nursing  homes  within  the  State  with  a 
view  to  the  Improvement  of  the  standards 
Imposed  for  the  licensing  of  such  operators 
and  of  pr^icedures  and  methods  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  standards  wltli  respect  to 
operatt-irs  of  nursing  homes  who  have  been 
licensed  a-s  such 

TtMtx.RARY     WAlVia    or    CERTAIN 

RtyTirrMr.vrs 

S«c  4  No  State  shall  be  considered  to  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  prortslons  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  because  the  Board  of  such 
State  I  established  pursuant  to  section  3) 
shall  have  granted  any  waiver  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  who  during  all  of  the 
ascai  year  ending  June  30.  I9«a.  has  served 
as  a  nursing  home  operator,  of  any  of  the 
standards  developed.  Imposed  and  enforced 
by  such  Board  pursuant  to  section  S(b|(l) 
other  than  sxich  standards  as  relate  to  good 
character  or  suitability  if — 

( 1  I  such  waiver  Is  for  a  period  which  ends 
prior  to  July  1.  1970.  and 

(3)  there  is  provided  by  the  Board  or  there 
la  otherwise  available  In  the  State  (during 
ail  of  the  period  for  which  waiver  Is  In  effect) , 
a  program  of  training  and  InstrucUon  de- 
signed to  enable  all  Individuals,  with  respect 
to  whom  any  such  waiver  is  granted,  to  at- 
tain the  qualifications  necessary  In  order  to 
meet  such  standards. 

CHAjrrS  TO  STATXa  rO«  T«.\I^*I^fO  PROCaAUS 

Stc  5  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  mny  be  neces- 
sary til  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  grajits 
to  States  for  the  purpt<se  of  asalsUng  them 
Ln  InsUtutlng  and  oonductlng  progranu  of 
traimng  and  InstrucUon  of  the  type  referred 
to  in  secUon  4(2) . 

(b)    No   grant   with    respect   to  any   such 


program  stuJI  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
reasonable  and  necessary  cost,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  of  Instituting  and  conduct- 
ing such  program. 

DEnNXTIONS 

Sec    6    As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 
(a  I  "nursing  home"  means  any  Insututlon 
or  facility  defined  as  such  for  Ucenslng  pur- 
poses under  State  law;  and 

(bi  "nursing  home  operator"  means  any 
individual  who  Is  charged  with  ths  general 
administration  of  a  nursing  home  whether 
or  not  such  Individual  has  an  ownership  In- 
terest in  such  home  and  whether  or  not  his 
functions  and  duUes  are  shared  with  one  or 
more  other  individuals. 

EWrORCXMENT  AND   RCCCT-ATIONS 

Sec  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
to  determine  when  Federal  tinanclaJ  assist- 
ance (Otherwise  available  In  any  Stale) 
sliould  be  deiUed  or  withheld  because  of  the 
fuUure  of  such  State  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
ri-i.iry  has  made  a  final  deternUnaUun  that 
suih  a.sslstance  should  be  denied  or  with- 
held In  any  State  by  reason  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  he  shall  so  noufy  all  Federal 
agencies  having  the  duty  or  authority  to 
provide  any  such  assistance  and  all  such 
agencies  shall  deny  all  such  assistance  In 
such  State  until  such  time  as  they  have  been 
notified  by  the  Secretary  that  such  assistance 
should   no   longer   be   withheld   or   denied. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  ap- 
propriate regulations  prescribing  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  employed  In  determining 
whether  a  State  has  compiled  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  and  such  other  regu- 
lations as  mtiy  be  appropriate  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(CI  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  final 
detertnlnaUon  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance should  be  denied  or  withheld  pursuant 
to  the  provlsloiu  of  this  Act  in  any  State 
unUl  he  shall  have  held  a  public  hearing  on 
the  matter,  have  provided  reasonable  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  State  of  such  hearing, 
the  Ume  and  place  It  Is  to  be  held,  the  issues 
to  be  considered,  and  have  Invited  such 
State  to  appear,  and  have  otherwise  afforded 
the  State  a  reasonable  opp>ortunlty  to  appiear 
and  make  Its  views  known  In  such  hearing. 

JXTJICTAL    RFVirW 

Sec  8.  (a)  Any  State  wtUch  Is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  determlnaUon  of  ttie  Secretary 
under  secUon  0  may.  within  sixty  days  after 
It  has  been  noUfled  of  such  determiiiiatlon. 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  peUtion  fur  review  of  such  determination. 
A  copy  of  the  peutlon  shall  forthwith  be 
trun.smltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  lecoid  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  determination  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code 

(bi  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shov(rn,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  flnd> 
inga  of  fsct  and  may  modify  his  previous 
acUon.  and  ahaU  certify  to  the  court  ths 
transcript  and  record  of  tt^  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  mcxlified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside,  in  wbole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  covut  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
oerUorarl  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
Uon 1054  qX  UUe  28,  United  Stats*  Oode. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALIENS  IN  A 
SCIENTIFIC  OR  TECHNICAL  CA- 
PACITY 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  employ  aliens  In  a  scientific  or  tech- 
nical capacity.  This  legislation  Is  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  ask  imaniinous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal,  the  statement 
of  purpose  and  need,  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill,  letter,  and  statement  of  purpose 
and  need  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1663)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  In 
a  scientific  or  technical  capacity,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MACirtrsoN,  by  request  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1663 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hosiae 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  extent  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to  ade- 
quate security  investigations  and  such  other 
investigations  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate,  and  subject  further  to  a  prior 
determlnaUon  by  him  that  no  quaUfled 
United  States  citizen  Is  available  for  the 
particular  poslUon  involved.  Is  authorised  to 
employ  and  compensate  aliens  in  a  eclenUfic 
or  technical  capacity  at  auttaoriaed  rates  of 
compensation  without  regard  to  statutory 
provisions  prohibiting  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  aliens. 

The  letter,  statement  and  purpose  of 
need,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  are 
as  follows: 

Ths  Sccsetart  or  Commkscs, 
Washington,  DC,  March  8,  1967. 

Hon.    HOBEBT    H.    HUIIPHWKT. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mr.  Psssn>EiTr:  There  are  enclosed 
four  ooples  of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in 
a  scientific  or  technical  cai>aclty,"  and  four 
copies  of  a  Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need 
In  support  thereof. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admln- 
IstraUon's  program,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  proposed 
legislaUon  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  Trowbridce. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  or  Purpose  and  Need  ro«  Legis- 
lation    To     AUTHORIZK    THE    SKCBCTABT    OE 

Commerce  To  Emplot  Aliens  in  a  Scien- 

Tinc  OR  TECHNlCAl.  Capacitt 

The  proposed  legislation  would  autborlae 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens 
in  a  scientific  or  technical  capacity  without 
regard  to  statutory  provisions  prohlblUng  the 
payment  of  compensaUon  to  aliens.  Such 
employment  would  be  subject  to  adequate 
security  inveetlgaUons  and  to  a  prior  deter- 
mination that  no  quaUfied  U£.  citizen  Is 
available  for  the  particular  position  involved. 

On  various  occasions,  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  engaged  In  sclentlflc 
or  technical  work  have  found  that  the  only 
persons  qualified  and  available  for  certain 
highly  specialized  positions  are  not  cltlaens 
of  the  United  SUtes.  However,  In  many  cases 


these  IndlTlduals  cannot  be  employed  by  the 
Department  due  to  provisions  in  appro{Mla- 
tion  Itg^ili^""  which  prohibit,  with  certain 
stated  eaoaptlons,  the  compensation  of  aliens 
from  ^>propriated  funds.  The  current  pro- 
hlblUon  is  contained  in  section  502  of  the 
Public  Works  Apprc^rlatlon  Act,  1067  ap- 
proved October  16,  1966  (PX.  89-689)  and 
i4>pllee  to  all  appropriations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  n«ed  to  utilize  the  services  of  these 
talented  foreigners  Is  due  in  part  to  the  gen- 
eral shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers  in 
this  country.  Kore  significant,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  Department's  tech- 
nical programs  are  outside  the  popular  or 
currently  fashionable  ueas  of  modern 
science,  and,  therefore,  are  not  parUcularly 
attracUve  to  American  students  and  scien- 
tists. In  many  such  fields,  the  supply  of  tal- 
ent is  much  more  plentiful  abroad. 

For  example,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
recent  years  In  recruiting  physicists  trained 
In  atomic  spectroscopy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
demands  upon  NBS  for  precise  data  on 
atomic  properties,  obtainable  tlirough  spec- 
troscopic studies,  have  Increased  sharply. 
Such  information  is  essential  in  Interpreting 
astrophysical  data  associated  with  the  sp»ace 
program,  in  measuring  and  understanding 
plasmas  such  as  those  involved  In  thermo- 
nuolear  fusion  research,  and  in  understand- 
ing the  physical  processes  Involved  In  rocket 
propulsion. 

Though  American  universities  have  been 
producing  few  trained  personnel  in  this 
field,  spectroscopy  has  continued  to  be  an 
active  field  of  study  and  research  abroad. 
Among  the  maJcM'  producers  of  atomic  spec- 
troscoplsts  Is  Sweden;  however,  Swedisb  na- 
Uonals  may  not  be  employed  by  the  Bureau 
under  the  present  statute. 

A  similar  altuaUon  exists  with  respect  to 
applied  mathematios,  where  the  general 
shortage  of  trained  mathematicians  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  lack  of  individuals  interested 
and  qualified  In  certain  specialized  branches 
of  mathematics.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
for  example,  recenUy  was  denied  the  services 
of  an  excepUonally  well  qualified  staUstlcal 
consultant  with  extensive  experience  in 
censuses  and  surreys  l>ecause  the  individual 
was  a  cltlaen  of  Sweden.  The  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  has  been  unable  to  recruit 
persons  skilled  in  numerical  analysis.  This 
is  a  relatively  new  mathematical  field  in 
the  United  States,  but  is  increasingly  Impor- 
tant because  of  the  appUcablUty  of  these 
techniques  to  the  analysis  of  extremely  com- 
plex problems  in  science  and  technology. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  sovirces  of  trained 
personnel  In  this  field  is  Switzerland,  but 
NBS  is  precluded  from  the  employment  of 
Swiss  naUonals. 

The  varied  programs  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau frequently  require  unique  combinations 
of  talent  that  are  extremely  rare.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Weather  Bureau  recently  needed 
physiclst-meteondoglsts  with  specialized  ex- 
perience In  the  measurement  and  analysis 
of  atmospheric  ozone.  Two  well  qualified 
candidates  were  found  to  be  available — one 
from  Switzerland  and  one  from  India. 
Neither  could  be  employed  under  the  present 
statute.  Sweden,  which  has  produced  world 
renowned  meteorologists  and  has  an  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Meteorology,  also  is 
"out  of  bounds"  for  recruitment  to  fill 
the  highly  speciallEed  needs  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

Numerous  other  casee  might  be  cited, 
ranging  from  a  Swedish  specialist  on  the 
Theological  properties  of  paper,  who  would 
have  been  ideally  suited  to  a  position  at 
NBS  to  an  Egyptian  ooeanographer,  who 
had  exoepUonal  quallflcaUons  for  general 
clrculaUon  research  with  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau. The  proposed  legislation  would  enable 
the  Department  to  take  full  advantage  of 
such  unique  and  long-sought  oomblnatlons 


of  talent  and  experience  from  abroad  when- 
ever suitably  qualified  U£.  citizens  are  not 
avallalale. 

Authority  similar  to  that  here  sought  was 
granted  by  the  88th  Congress  to  the  Smith- 
sonian InaUtutlon.  In  earUer  acUon  the 
Congress  exempted  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  the  prohibitions 
against  employment  of  nondtlzens.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Immigratton 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  also  are  among  the  various 
agencies  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  em- 
ploy aliens  for  certain  necessary  purposes. 


REMOVING        SOCIAL         SECURITY 
EARNINGS  LIMIT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  offering  a  bill  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amoimt  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  social  security  benefits. 

Action  is  needed,  as  it  has  been  over 
these  years,  to  remove  a  longstanding 
inequity.  There  is  no  penalty  for  those 
who  in  retirement  receive  Investment  in- 
come. It  Is  possible  to  have  $5,000,  $10.- 
000,  or  any  other  amount  of  income  so 
long  as  it  does  not  come  from  earnings, 
and  still  receive  the  retirement  beneflte 
of  the  social  security  system.  But  for 
many  and  many  a  worker,  ptu-ticularly 
those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in 
low-paid  employment  resulting  in  no 
savings  and  investments  as  they  struggle 
daily  to  make  ends  meet,  there  is  a 
need  so  long  as  health  and  circumstance 
permit,  to  continue  working.  Social 
security  alone  is  insiifflcient  to  meet  the 
need  for  income  in  retirement,  yet  many 
have  no  other  resources.  In  fact,  a  study 
by  the  administration  on  aging  shows 
that  those  over  65,  with  9  percent  of  the 
population,  comprise  16  percent  of  all  our 
poor.  Put  another  way  nearly  a  third  of 
all  retired  persons  fall  in  the  poverty 
class. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  sums  available 
after  we  conclude  consideration  of 
changes  in  the  social  security  law  in 
this  Congress,  will  be  substantially  in- 
creased. But  there  will  still  be  many 
who  have  paid  over  the  years  into  the 
retirement  system,  yet  whose  benefits 
are  in  whole  or  in  part  denied  them  be- 
cause they  continue  in  gainful  «nploy- 
ment  on  a  wage.  The  recommendations 
of  the  administration  for  a  small  further 
relaxation  of  the  penalties  for  continu- 
ing to  work  after  retirement  age  are 
InsufBcient.  The  restrictions  should  be 
removed  entirely. 

The  purpose  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  security,  and  par- 
ticularly, the  security  of  an  income  after 
retirement.  So  long  as  the  limitation  re- 
mains, we  give  that  security  in  greater 
degree  to  those  who  are  already  the  most 
secure  in  their  accumulation  of  re- 
sources. We  must  extend  it  also  to  those 
who  find  they  must  continue  to  work. 

The  President's  proposal  changes  the 
amount  of  earnings  allowable  by  only  12 
percent— instead  of  $1,500,  a  retired  per- 
son would  be  generously  allowed  to  keep 
$1,680  without  penalty.  Prom  there  un- 
til his  earnings  reach  $2,880  rather  than 
the  present  $2,700  the  beneficiary  could 
ke^  $1  ol  his  benefits  for  every  $2  he 
earns.  But  I  see  no  reasc»i,  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  why  th«  ellppera  of  eouiwiu.  th« 
reeliitcnU  of  Interest  and  rente,  the  bene- 
flcl&rles  of  Income  from  all  other  sources 
except  honest  paychecks  should  be  a 
favored  iroup.  with  no  such  penalty  uiKm 
their  receipts  from  social  security. 

My  previous  bills — S.  578  In  the  87th 
Coneress,  S.  1877  m  the  SSth.  and  S  1490 
In  the  89tb — embodied  the  same  point  of 
view  which  I  express  today  and  in  the 
present  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
time  Its  principle  of  equity  for  the  retired 
will  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  1665 >  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  re- 
move the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  such 
tltte.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartkx,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SCKNIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL-AID HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  CXX)PER.  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  for  scenic 
develoiwnent  and  road  beautlflcatlon  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems,  and 
ask  that  It  be  appropriately  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  bill  would  establish  a  scenic  road 
system,  conslstlnR  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary Federal-aid  highways  designated 
by  each  State  as  scenic  roads,  and  would 
require  effective  control  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising and  junkyards  in  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  Interstate  and  scenic  road 
systems.  It  would  do  so  by  amending  the 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965 — 
Public  Law  89-285 — principally  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  "primary  system."  con- 
trolled with  the  Interstate  System  by 
that  act.  the  new  "scenic  road  system" 
which  would  be  established  by  this  bill. 

The  1M5  act  has  not  yet  been  imple- 
mented with  respect  to  the  advertising 
and  Junkyard  controls.  While  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Issued  on  Jan- 
uary 10  standards  as  a  basis  for  negotiat- 
ing agreements  with  the  States,  no  State 
has  agreed  to  standards  defining  un- 
zoned  commercial  and  Industrial  areas, 
and  the  size,  lighting,  and  spacing  of 
signs  to  be  permitted  within  unzoned  and 
zoned  commercial  or  Industrial  areas 
Meanwhile,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  has  held  3  weeks  of  hearings,  con- 
tinuing this  week,  on  the  proposed 
standards  and  has  received  nearly  2,000 
pages  of  testimony  Few  State  legisla- 
tures could  meet  before  January  1,  1968. 
when  the  10- percent  reduction  In  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  was  to  apply  to 
States  failing  to  secure  effective  control. 

8o  I  think  it  Is  agreed  that  there  are 
problems  in  administering  the  1965  act. 
and  that  amendments  to  that  act  may 
well  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Beyond  the  unresolved  question  of  the 
standards  for  outdoor  advertising  "con- 
sistent with  customary  use"  permitted  to 
remain  In  the  commercial  and  Industrial 
areas.  Is  the  question  of  cost  of  the  re- 
moval of  advertising  required  by  the  19«5 
act— estimated  In  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  at  $558  million — 
and  of  how  much  beauty  would  res\ilt 


from  this  expenditure.  For  while  the 
1965  act  reaches  the  entire  Federal-aid 
primary  system,  it  omits  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system  which  traverses  many 
truly  scenic  areas,  makes  no  distinction 
between  scenic  and  other  areas  on  the 
prunary  system,  and  permits  advertising 
under  the  proposed  standards  in  thou- 
sands of  .stretches  already  built  up. 

I  know  that  interest  h&s  been  expre.ssed 
In  the  scenic  areas  approach — both  by 
conservation  groups  <ind  by  those  who 
depend  on  outdoor  advertising.  It  may 
offer  a  more  orderly  method  of  achieving 
highway  beauty  m  areas  selected  by  each 
State  as  the  most  beautiful — could  result 
in  concentrating  our  efforts  for  beauty  In 
a  way  that  would  better  Justify  Federal, 
State,  and  local  expenditures.  A  number 
of  State  highway  departments  have  also 
expressed  support  for  a  proposal  to  con- 
trol advertising  on  sceiUc  roads,  rather 
than  on  the  entire  primary  system. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  Is  not 
complicated  It  proposes  strict  adver- 
tising and  junkyards  controls  In  the  truly 
scenic  areas  selected  by  each  State  on  all. 
rather  than  part,  of  the  Fcderal-aid 
hlishways — ai^d  to  leave  controls  within 
city  limits  to  effective  local  zoning. 

Under  the  bill,  each  State  could  des- 
ignate up  to  2,5  percent  of  its  total  mile- 
age of  primary  and  .secondary  Federal- 
aid  roads  as  scenic  roads — and  must  by 
Januarj-  1.  1970.  so  designate  at  least  10 
percent  of  Its  Fideral-ald  nuleage.  In 
this  way  more  lluui  200.000  miles  of  roads 
concentrated  In  the  scenic  areas  of  each 
Slate  could  be  protected  and  preserved — • 
compared  to  about  225,000  miles  of  the 
primary  s>'stcm  to  which  the  1965  act  Is 
directed 

The  bill  would  permit  signs  on  the 
scenic  roads  giving  specific  Information 
In  the  interest  of  the  traveling  public, 
under  standards  and  limitations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  the  same  way  authorized  by  the 
1965  act  for  roadside  businesses  along 
the  Interstate  System. 

It  would  permit  exclusion  of  scenic 
roads  within  municipalities,  so  that  ad- 
vertising in  these  areas  would  continue 
to  be  handled  by  local  zoning  It  would 
not  make  an  exception  for  unzoned  com- 
mercial and  industrial  areas  within  the 
segments  designated  by  each  State  as 
scenic  roads. 

It  would  require  the  signs  for  which  a 
State  pays  compensation — with  75  per- 
cent Federal  matching — to  be  removed 
within  2  years  Signs  for  which  a  State 
did  not  pay  compen.sallon  would  t)e  am- 
ortized over  a  period  of  5  years,  but  mu.st 
be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year. 

The  bill  has  other  provisions  which  I 
believe  would  be  helpful,  but  these  are  its 
main  features.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent there  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  1965  Highway  Beauty  Act  will  be 
amended  by  the  Congress.  It  may  be 
that  it  can  be  administered;  that  stand- 
ards can  be  evolved  which  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  outdoor  advertisers,  roadside 
businesses  and  conservation  groups:  that 
the  States  will  agree  to  such  standards : 
and  that  It  will  prove  workable.  But  as  I 
have  said,  a  House  subcommittee  has  al- 


ready held  extensive  hearings,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  which  I 
serve  Is  expected  to  hold  hearings,  per- 
haps before  June  30  when  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  act  ex- 
pires, and  I  believe  there  Is  growing  In- 
terest In  the  scenic  areas  approach. 

I  know  the  subject  Is  controversial, 
and  It  may  at  times  appear  difflcult  of 
solution.  But  I  am  Introducing  this  bill 
In  the  hope  that  It  may  provide  a  basis 
for  discussion,  and  In  order  to  place  the 
scenic  areas  concept  before  our  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  16661  to  provide  for  scenic 
development  and  road  beautlflcatlon  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cooper,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Cooper 
Is  as  follows: 

SvMMAiT    or   3.    1666 

TTie  bill  would — 

1.  EiiUblliib  a  scenic  road  syBtem.  consist- 
ing or  primary  and  »econdary  Pederal-ald 
lilghwayi  designated  by  each  State  aa  Bcenlc 
ruuUs. 

3  Require  effecUve  control  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertlalng  and  Junltyards  In  areaa  adjacent  to 
Uie  Interstate  and  scenic  road  systema. 

In  carrying  out  the  above  purpoaea,  the  bill 
would — 

a  Scenic  road  mtUage  Require  each  State, 
by  January  I.  1970,  to  dealgnate  not  lew  than 
lu  t  of  lu  total  mileage  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads  as  scenic  roads  on  which  adver- 
tising and  Junkyards  shall  be  controlled.  Per- 
mit each  State,  by  January  1.  1878.  to  declg- 
nate  an  additional  15  "<  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary mileage  as  scenic  roads,  eligible  for 
the  75'^.  Federal  matching  for  the  removal  of 
billboards  (10  r  about  87.000  miles:  25". 
about  217.000  miles,  primary  system  In  1965 
Act  about  228,000  miles  ) 

b  Witfiin  cxues  Exclude  from  control  un- 
der the  Federal  act  (PL  8»-285:  Sec.  131  i 
136  title  23  use  I,  segmenta  of  the  scenic 
road  system  within  munlclpallUes  having 
property  zoning  adjacent  to  the  roads  since 
Sept.  1.  1965.  Permit  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  exclude  from  control  other  seg- 
ments of  the  Int«r«tate  and  scenic  road  sys- 
tems 

c  Roadnide  businfsses:  Permit  each  State 
to  provide  areas  within  the  rtghu-of-way  of 
the  Interstate  and  scenic  road  systems  for 
signs  giving  specinc  Information  in  the  Inter- 
eat  of  the  traveling  public — which  shall  con- 
form to  national  standards  and  limitations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  (Such  signs  for 
roadside  business  are  now  authorized  along 
the  Interstate  system  by  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcatlon Act  of  Oct   22.  1965  ) 

d  Super  signs  Permit,  but  not  require, 
each  State  to  control  signs  beyond  660  fee: 
from  the  right-of-way  of  the  Interstate  and 
scenic  road  systems,  and  to  utilize  the  75': 
Federal  matching  for  the  cost  of  removal  of 
such  signs. 

e  Compmaaticm:  Provide  Federal  reim- 
bursement of  75 "r  of  the  cost  of  compen- 
sation paid  by  any  State  for  the  removal  of 
signs  lawfully  in  existence  along  the  Inter- 
state system  on  October  22.  I9«S,  along  any 
highway  made  a  part  of  the  Interstate  system 
after  that  date,  and  along  any  highway  when 
It  Is  made  part  of  the  scenic  road  system. 

f  Timing  Require  that  each  State  secure 
effective  control  of  signs  and  Junkyards  along 
the  Interstate  and  scenic  road  systems  by 
January  1,  1970  (under  penalty  of  IC*  reduc- 
tion of  Federal-aid  highway  funds.  Imposed 
by   1965  Act  I .  Existing  signs  and  sign  loca- 
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ttons  (d,  above)  for  which  the  State  pays 
comi>ensatlon  shall  be  removed  or  taken 
within  two  yean  after  tliey  become  non- 
conforming. Existing  signs  not  removed  with 
the  Federal  asslstanoe  of  76%  o(f  the  ooet  of 
compensation,  may  not  be  required  to  be 
removed  before  6  years  from  the  date  tliey  be- 
come non-conforming. 

g  Junkyards:  Provide  generally  similar 
provisions  for  the  control,  screening  or  re- 
moval of  Junkyards  along  the  Interstate  and 
scenic  road  systems. 

h.  Aftjcelianeotts;  R«qulre  that  scenic  roads 
be  designated  In  segments  of  at  least  20  con- 
tinuous miles  (Including  the  portions  within 
munlcii>alltle«,  excluded  from  Federal  con- 
trol but  subject  to  local  zoning),  except  for 
shorter  segments  specl&cally  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Authorize  each  Federal  agency 
administering  any  program  which  may  affect 
the  value  of  the  scenic  ToeA  system  to  co- 
operate in  protecUng  the  scenic  values  and 
developing  the  recreational  uses  of  lands 
adjacent  to  the  system.  Give  priority  to  the 
sceiUc  road  system  in  use  of  the  3%  bonus 
funds  for  landscaping  and  roadside  develop- 
ment provided  by  section  319  (title  23.  TTSC) . 
Provide  1  %  bonus  funds  for  new  construction 
designated  as  scenic  road  mileage.  Author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  1968  and  1960  to 
begin  the  removal  of  signs  and  Junkyards  on 
the  Interstate  and  scenic  road  systenu. 
(Authorization  In  Act  of  1968  expires  June 
30.  1967.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL      APPROPRIATIONS 

BILL.    1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     180 

Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  KiafNEDT  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
KcNNKDY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Morsk,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Pell) 
submitted  an  amendment.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill 
(H.R  9481)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when 
he  submitted  the  above  amendment, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  TO 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT  TO  EMPHASIZE 
RESEARCH  RELATING  TO  FUELS 
AND  VEHICLES  AND  TO  SET 
UP  AIR  QUALITY  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  AND  INDUSTRY 
GROUPS— TWO  COMPLETELY 

NEW  SECTIONS  PROPOSED  BY 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  TO  S.  780 
AND  BASIC  ACT 

AMXNDMKNT    MO.    IBl 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S. 
780.  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  My 
amendment  would  add  two  sections  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  the  proposed  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967. 

The  first  provision  of  the  amendment 
which  I  now  introduce  would  establish  a 
new  section  104  on  "research  relating  to 
fuels  and  vehicles"  which  would  specify 
the  emphasis  of  Federal  research  in  air 
pollution  abatement  efforts,  expand  the 
authority  for  such  research,  and  increase 
the  funds  available. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  air 


that  we  breathe  will  require  a  greatly 
Intensified  Federal  program.  It  Is  also 
beoomlzig  Increasingly  evident  that  such 
a  program  wUl  have  a  potentially  heavy 
ImpcMrt  on  the  national  economy,  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  the  schedule  of  in- 
vestment in  capital  facilities  In  industry. 
"Pm  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  indicated  at  other  times,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  air  pollution 
abatement  effort  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  technological  knowledge  avail- 
able. It  is  witti  this  consideration  in  mind 
that  I  introduce  the  provision  to  extend 
and  expand  the  research  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  to  authorize  funds  of 
$100  million  for  fiscal  1967,  $125  million 
for  fiscal  1968,  and  $150  million  for  fiscal 
1969. 

The  other  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  add  a  new  section  305 
on  "advisory  committees"  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  These  committees  would  be  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  sdso  of  broad- 
ening the  foundation  of  technological 
knowledge  on  which  the  air  pollution 
control  program  would  be  based.  Subsec- 
tion 305(a)  would  establish  an  interde- 
partmental air  quality  advisory  commit- 
tee composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  chairman, 
and  tlie  Secretaries  of  Commerce  De- 
fense, the  Interior,  and  Labor,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  enlist  the  resources  of  the 
departments  which  have  primary  inter- 
est in  some  aspect  of  the  air  pollution 
control  program — either  In  terms  of  the 
program  Itself,  or  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  manpower  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  a  program. 

Subsection  305(b)  would  establish  In- 
dustrial advisory  committees  for  each  of 
the  major  Industrial  groups  which  are 
significantly  concerned  with  Improved 
air  quality,  such  as  the  fossil  fuels  in- 
dustry, the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  the 
metallurgical  Industry,  and  others.  The 
purpose  of  these  advisory  committees — 
and  I  emphasize  that  these  are  purely 
advisory  committees — would  be  to  aug- 
ment the  knowledge  of  the  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  the  particular 
technological  developments  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  within  each  of  the 
industries  which  are  Involved  in  this 
critical  national  question.  It  is  my  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  such  committees,  re- 
porting to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  well  as  to  the 
Congress,  would  facilitate  the  kind  of 
Government-industry  cooperation  that 
is  essential  In  solving  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution  that  confront  the 
American  people  today. 

DKTAnjS  SXTMMABY  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  a  summary  in  detail  of 
the  amendment  submitted  by  me  to  S. 
780,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  adding 
two  sections  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963, 
as  it  would  be  amended  by  the  proposed 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  follows: 

In  the  amendment  for  research  relat- 
ing to  fuels  And  vehicles,  the  proposal  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wdfare  shall  give  special  emphasis 
to  research  and  development  into  new 
and  improved  methods,  having  industry- 
wide application,  for  the  prevention  and 


control  of  air  pollution  resulting  frc«n 
the  combustion  of  fuels.  In  this  empha- 
sis the  chief  administrator  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  shall: 

Conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams directed  toward  development  of 
improved,  low-cost  techniques  for  con- 
trol of  combustion  byproducts  of  fuels, 
for  removal  of  potential  pollutants  from 
fuels,  and  for  control  of  emissions  from 
evaporation  of  fuel; 

Provide  for  Federal  payments  to  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or 
persons  of  part  of  the  cost  of  acquiring, 
constructing,  or  otherwise  securing,  for 
research  and  development  purposes,  new 
or  improved  devices  or  methods  of  pre- 
venting or  controlUng  discharges  into 
the  air  of  various  types  of  pollutants; 

Determine,  by  laboratory  and  pilot 
plant  testing,  the  results  of  air  pollution 
research  and  studies  in  order  to  develop 
new  or  improved  processes  and  plant  de- 
signs to  the  point  where  they  can  be 
demonstrated  on  a  large  and  practical 
scale. 

Construct,  operate,  and  maintain — or 
participate  in  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance— of  new  or  im- 
proved demonstration  plants  for  proc- 
esses which  have  promise  of  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Clean  Air  Act; 

Study  new  or  improved  methods  for 
the  recovery  and  marketing  of  commer- 
cially valuable  byproducts  resulting  from 
the  removal  of  pollutants;  and 

Establish  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  recognized  experts  in 
various  aspects  of  air  pollution  to  assist 
in  the  examination  and  evaluation  of  re- 
search progress  and  of  all  research  pro- 
posals and  contracts  and  to  insure  the 
avoidance  of  duplication  of  research. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  on  research  relating  to  fuels  and 
vehicles,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall — 

Conduct  and  accelerate  research  and 
development  of  low-cost  instrumentation 
techniques  to  facilitate  determination  of 
quantity  and  quality  of  air  jwllutant 
emissions; 

Utilize  the  facilities  of  existing  Fed- 
eral scientific  laboratories; 

Establish  and  operate  necessary  fa- 
cilities and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry 
on  the  continuous  research,  testing,  de- 
velopment and  programing  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  new  sec- 
tion on  research  and  development; 

Acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data,  inventions,  patent  applications, 
patents,  licenses,  land  and  Interests  in 
land,  plants  and  facilities,  and  other 
property  or  rights  by  purchase,  license, 
lease,  or  donation;  and 

Cause  on-site  Inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, and,  in  the  case  of  projects 
located  in  the  United  States,  cooperate 
and  participate  in  their  development  in 
instances  in  which  the  purposes  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  will  be  served  thereby. 

Federal  payments  imder  the  new  sec- 
tion on  research  and  development  shall 
be  subject  to  these  limitations:  no  grant 
shall  be  made  in  excess  of  $1.5  million, 
and  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
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w<Tcfa  and  development  section:  $100 
millton  for  the  t^aeal  year  ending  June  30, 
1M7;  and  $125  mimcxn  for  the  Oscal  year 
ending  June  30.  IMS;  and  1150  million  for 
the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

The  advisory  committee  facet  of  the 
amendment  submitted  provides  that 
there  would  be  established  the  Air 
Quality  Advisory  Committee,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  Chairman,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  Defense. 
Interior,  and  Labor,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
such  other  officers  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  deems  appropriate.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  may  designate  an 
offloer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  The  Chair- 
man may  Invite  the  participation  of  of- 
ficers of  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the 
Air  Qijallty  Advisory  Committee  shall 
review  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
federal  Government  that  relate  to  air 
quality  and  shall  advise  the  President  on 
such  policies  and  programs  The  Com- 
mittee shall  give  full  consideration  to  the 
purpoMs  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  to  the 
mailmtim  utilization  of  the  Nation's  In- 
dustrial resources. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Air  Quality  Advisory  Committee, 
shall  encourage  the  continued  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Industry  to  improve  air  qual- 
ity and  to  develop  economically  feasible 
technology  for  the  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution. For  this  purpose,  the  HEW  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  industry  advisory 
eommittees.  with  a  separate  advisory 
eommittee  for  each  industrial  group 
which  is  slgniflcantly  concerned  with  Im- 
prored  air  quality,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  the  pulp  and  paper,  chemical. 
fosBll  fuels,  metallurgical,  mining,  and 
utility  Industries  Each  such  committee 
Shan  consist  of  a  chairman,  who  shall  be 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  or  his  designee. 
and  no  more  than  14  nor  less  than  six 
additional  members  appointed  by  the 
HSW  Secretary.  Committee  members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  the  persons 
engaged  in  such  Industry  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable concerning  air  quality,  or  the 
economics  or  technology  of  the  industry 
M  they  relate  to  air  quality 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edacation. 
and  Welfare  shall  consult  with  the  ap- 
propriate advisory  committees  appointed 
ooocemlng  criteria  or  standards  which 
the  Secretary  Intends  to  propose  or  put 
Into  effect,  or  has  promulgated  prior  to 
the  appointment  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ad- 
visory committees,  when  consulted, 
promptly  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
oomments  concerning  criteria  or  stand- 
ards consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  maximum 
utmntion  of  the  Nation's  Industrial  re- 
sources. 'Whenever  an  advisory  conamlt- 
tee  furnishes  its  comments  in  writing, 
and  ao  requests,  the  Secretary,  upon  pub- 
lication of  criteria  or  standards,  also 
shall  publish  the  comments  made 
thereon  and  make  them  available  to  the 
general  public,  together  with  the  criteria 
or  standards  promulgated  or  proposed  to 
be  promulgated. 


Each  advisory  committee — the  inter- 
departmental and  the  Industry  groups — 
shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at  the  call 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  evaluate  progress  In  the 
development  of  technology  for  Improved 
air  quality  and  to  recommend  research 
programs  which  could  lead  to  Improved 
air  quality. 

One  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  new  section  on  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  annually  thereafter,  each 
advisory  committee  appointed  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
cerning progress  toward  the  achievement 
of  Improved  air  quality  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  trarvsmlt  such  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Members  of  any  advisory  committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  serving 
on  the  business  of  the  committee,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day,  including  traveltlme.  and. 
while  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  memtwrs  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  secUon  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Ckjvem- 
ment  service  employed  intermittently. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  en- 
gage such  technical  assistance  as  may  bo 
required  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
any  advisory  committee  and  he  shall.  In 
addition,  make  available  to  any  such  ad- 
visory committee  necessary  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  perti- 
nent data  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
may  be  required  by  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (No  181)  will  be  received. 
printed,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BY 
THE  JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND  PROCE- 
DURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  other 
interested  persons.  I  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  resume  hearings  on  a 
number  of  proposals  to  combat  crime  on 
May  9,  1967,  at  10  am  In  room  3302,  New 
Senate  OCQce  Building.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  will  continue  his  testimony 
on  that  day. 

The  testimony  will  be  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  following  bills  which  are 
before  the  subcommittee ; 

S  64.  S  1194,  and  S  1333.  relating  to 
the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  confes- 
sions 

S  675,  to  prohibit  wiretapping  other 
than  by  duly  authorized  taw  enforcement 
ofBcers  engaged  In  the  Investigation  or 
prevention  of  specified  criminal  offenses. 

S  798.  to  provide  compensation  to  sur- 
vivors of  local  law  enforcement  otBcials 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes 


S  917,  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime — "Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act." 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EAJTLAfT).  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Don  D.  Andrews,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  examiner  In  chief, 
UB.  Patent  OfBce,  vice  Leo  P.  McCann. 
resigned. 

Frederick  M.  Strader.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  examiner  in  chief.  U.S.  Patent 
OfBce,  vice  Melvln  H.  Friedman,  resigned 

George  A.  Goreckl.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  examiner  In  chief.  UJ3.  Patent  OflQce, 
vice  Manuel  C.  Rosa,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Tuesday.  May  9.  1967.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  2.  1967.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1039)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
enter  into  leases  of  real  property  for 
periods  not  exceeding  30  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  RAILWAY  DISPUTE 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
neither  by  negotiation,  nor  by  mediation, 
nor  by  acceptance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Emergency  Board  created 
by  the  President,  have  the  six  railroad 
shop  craft  unions  and  the  major  rail 
carriers  resolved  their  dispute. 

This  collective  bargaining  process  be- 
gan 50  weelcs  ago,  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  137.000  railroad  shop  workers 
served  notice  of  changes  proposed  in 
their  collective  bargaining  agreements 
with  the  carriers.  Subsequently,  the  car- 
riers proposed  changes  in  the  work  rules 

All  the  procedures  for  settlement  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Railway  Labor 
Act  were  exhausted  last  April  12.  when 
Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, extended  the  no-strike  period  for 
20  days. 

It  was  hoped  that  during  that  period 
the  unions  and  the  management  would 
resclve  the  issues.  It  proved,  however,  a 
vain  hope 

Congress  Is  now  advised  that  negotia- 
tions are  at  an  Impasse  and  requested 
once  again  to  extend  the  no-strlke 
period  for  another  47  days.  That  exten- 
sion has  been  granted. 

This  was  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  and  the  President  has 
advised  that  within  the  next  few  days 
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he  will  propose  legislation  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  this  case. 

It  would  appear  that  this  47-day  ex- 
tension may  well  not  serve  as  a  period 
of  time  during  which  union  and  manage- 
ment will  work  toward  settling  this  dis- 
pute. Nevertheless,  during  this  period 
there  will  be  various  pressures  to  bear  on 
Members  of  Congress  to  "pass  a  law." 

This  process  of  repeating  the  no-strlke 
period  is  but  a  war  of  attrition  on  free 
collective  bargaining:  one  which  could 
result  In  the  Government  determining 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  as 
well  as  prices  and  profits. 

We  are  told  that  because  of  the  serious 
impact  on  the  Nation's  economy,  on  the 
public  at  large,  and  on  defense  produc- 
tion, a  strike  should  not  be  permitted  at 
this  time. 

Much  as  I  deplore  such  hardships, 
along  with  inconveniences  that  invari- 
ably result  from  such  work  stoppages.  If 
the  only  alternative  Is  Government 
domination  of  labor -management  rela- 
tionships, that  would  appear  to  be  a 
hea\7  price. 


MONETARY  REFORM— UJB. 
POSITION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
a  general  plan  for  monetary  reform  Is 
expected  to  be  presented  at  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  annual  meet- 
ing next  September  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Last  week,  In  Washington,  representa- 
tives of  the  IMF  Board  and  the  group 
of  10  held  negotiations  to  work  out  the 
form  of  such  a  plan. 

In  cormection  with  these  negotiations, 
an  Interesting  article  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  sounded  an 
encouraging  note  for  a  strong  UJS.  posi- 
tion. It  reported  that  although  the 
United  States  has  a  great  Interest  In 
monetary  reform  In  order  to  assure  that 
world  trade  is  not  hindered  because  (rf 
a  future  shortage  of  gold  or  foreign- 
owned  U.S.  dollars,  the  administration 
is  not  willing  to  accept  a  plan  that  might 
be  acceptable  to  others  but  would  fall 
"too  short  of  U.S.  goals." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  development 
of  a  plan  for  monetary  reform  is  Im- 
portant, but  only  If  it  has  a  relatively 
beneficial  effect  on  all  countries  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  "U.S.  Says 
It  Will  Spurn  Monetary  Reform  If  Its 
Goals  Aren't  Met  hi  General  Plan,"  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  38,  be 
Inserted   at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  fellows: 
Unfted  Statts  3*T8  It  Will  8pr«N  VLotrmxt 

Refomc  Ir  IT»  QOALS  ABHfT  Uxt  nt  Okk- 

■KAL   PLAlf 

(By  Richard  F.  Janaaen) 
Washington.— The    VS.    appears    to    be 
toughening     Its     stance     on     lnt«matlonaI 
momentary  reform  In  preparation  for  a  pos- 
sible showdown  with  PYance. 

Despite  the  great  efforts  the  U.S.  has  been 
making  for  years  to  attain  reform,  a  high 
Johnson  Administration  offlcial  asserted  that 
this  country  would  reject  a  plan  acceptable 
to  others  if  It  fell  too  short  of  VB.  goals. 
Tho  consequences  of  a  bad  plan,  the  offl- 


cial Btreosed.  are  ptfbape  about  as  great  as 
the  risks  of  reaching  no  agreement  at  all.  m 
what  sonM  analysts  viewed  as  an  effoat  to 
Btrangthen  the  t7JB.  bargaining  position  in 
crucial  meetings  In  coming  mcmths,  the  of- 
ficial said  that  turning  back  If  the  talks  go 
badly  would  b«  better  than  swimming  10% 
of  the  way  across  a  river. 

Tempertag  the  optimism  voiced  earlier  this 
week  by  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  managing 
director  of  the  106-natlon  International 
Monetary  Fund,  other  U.S.  and  foreign 
strategists  suggested  that  there  are  still  very 
grave  risks  that  the  negotiations  will  dead- 
lock or  take  a  turn  the  IT .8.  couldnt  accept, 
■mis  la  true,  they  say,  even  though  a  major- 
ity of  the  20  IMP  board  representatives  and 
the  group  of  ten  key  Industrial  powers  that 
met  here  this  week  favor  a  0.S.-style  liberal 
plan. 

While  a  poBsIble  compromise  exists  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  most  nations,  they 
explain,  the  VS.  and  Prance  have  diametri- 
cally opposing  views  on  some  of  Its  major  fea- 
tures. 

ROT.!     or    COMMON     MARKET 

No  plan  could  succeed  without  U.S.  par- 
ticipation, it's  agreed.  Authorities  believe  re- 
form could  be  made  workable  without  French 
participation,  but  there's  growing  fear  that 
Parts  might  persuade  several  more  of  the  six 
Common  Market  countries  to  be  aloof.  This 
too,  wotild  doom  ttie  effort. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  negotiations  Is 
to  assure  that  world  trade  isn't  restricted  be- 
cause of  a  future  shortage  of  the  traditional 
reserve  assets  of  gold  and  foreign-owned  n.S. 
dollars.  Reserves  are  used  to  tide  countries 
over  balance-of-payments  deficits,  which  oc- 
cur when  more  money  leaves  a  country  than 
U  returned  in  all  transactions. 

At  least  temporarily,  the  focus  lias  swung 
away  from  the  first  preference  of  the  VS. — 
creaUon  of  an  entirely  new  tmlt  of  reserves 
to  supplement  the  traditional  ones.  Attention 
currently  la  centering  on  an  increase  In  rights 
to  draw  or  borrow  existing  foreign  currencies 
from  the  IMF,  an  approach  espoused  by  the 
finance  ministers  of  the  Common  Market  at 
a  meeting  April  18  In  Munich. 

The  drawing-rights  approach  could  be 
made  so  liberal  as  to  be  almost  as  effective 
as  a  whole  new  monetary  unit.  U.S.  officials 
say.  But  Prance  U  said  to  oppose  each  way 
this  could  be  done. 

The  U.S.,  for  instance,  wants  nations  draw- 
ing currencies  under  such  a  plan  to  be  free 
from  any  obllgaUon  to  ever  repay  them, 
which  would  make  the  new  rights  more  Mke 
money  than  credit.  Prance  favors  an  obliga- 
tion to  repay. 

The  UJ3.  or  Wane*  still  could  edge  far 
enough  away  from  their  current  positions  on 
this  and  other  more  technical  Issues  to  have 
a  generally  agreed-upon  plan  ready  for  action 
by  the  IMP  annual  meeting  In  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro next  September,  analysts  say. 
BOTH  ass  sxaious  mistakx 
But  because  both  countries  seem  to  believe 
strongly  that  the  wwld  would  b«  malLing  a 
serious  mistake  to  adopt  the  other's  points, 
each  U  sxpeoted  to  stand  fast  as  long  as 
poMlble. 

Underlying  the  technical  disagreements, 
participants  say,  is  the  U.S.  oonvlctton  that 
the  non-Oommunlst  world  will  require  quite 
a  liberal  outpoturlng  of  new  reserves  to  pre- 
vent frash  restrictions  on  trade  and  capital 
flows  by  countries  striving  to  safeguard  their 
limited  holdings  of  current  reserves.  But  the 
French  and  other  Continental  sympathizers 
are  understood  to  fear  that  excessive  crea- 
tion and  use  of  any  new  kind  of  Interna- 
tional money  would  invite  increased  Inflation 
across  the  world  and  tempt  nations  to  delay 
taking  actions  needed  to  halt  persistent  pay- 
ments deficits. 

Negotiators  also  are  uneasy  that  Prance 
could  thwart  the  talks  by  Insisting  that  vot- 
ing procedures  within  the  IMF,  which  would 
dole  out  any  new  kind  at  reserves,  be  changed 


first.  The  UJS.  wouldn't  object  to  a  general 
increase  In  the  voting  powCT  of  the  Common 
Market  countries,  but  there  are  rambllngs 
that  France  may  propose  more  controversial 
reforms.  One  of  these  theoretlcany  would 
make  It  easier  for  a  majority  of  members  to 
push  through  a  simultaneous  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  and  all  other  currencies,  a  prospect 
anathema  to  the  VS. 


SOME     VIKWS     OF     U.S.     FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Fidel 
Castro  has  called  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress "An  alliance  between  one  millionaire 
and  20  beggars." 

Ronald  Steel  has  used  that  description 
for  the  title  of  a  treatise  on  the  Alliance 
and  Its  relationship  to  the  Castro  move- 
ment which  gave  rise  to  it.  Mr.  Steel's 
article  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine.  It  is  part  of  his 
forthcoming  book.  "Pan  Americana."  to 
be  published  by  the  "Viking  Press. 

His  article  bears  out  one  of  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Alliance — that  its  success  or 
failure  will  be  the  success  or  failure  of 
aU  the  partners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks,  followed  by  the  column 
by  Walter  Llppmann  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  27  and 
May  2,  and  the  James  Reston  column 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  AprC  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

One  MnxioNAiKE  MfD  Twekty  Bbogaks 
(By  Ronald  Steel) 

Fidel  Castro:  "The  Alliance  for  Progress 
la  an  alliance  between  one  millionaire  and 
twenty  beggars." 

It  has  become  a  truism,  and  a  tired  one 
at  that,  to  say  there  are  no  easy  acrfutions 
for  what  alls  Latm  America.  The  problems 
caused  by  political  feudalism,  social  repres- 
sion, and  economic  stagnation  are  so  deep 
and  their  effects  so  widespread  that  chances 
for  ord«-ly  and  peaceful  change  in  Latin 
America  are  not  encouraging.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply that  conditions  sire  barely  tolerable  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Latin  Americans — they 
are  getting  worse.  Today  food  consumption 
per  inhabitant  is  less  than  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Much  of  the  continent  is 
plagued  by  severe  undernourishment,  and, 
as  tint  p>opulation  bomb  takes  its  toll,  pros- 
pects for  the  future  are  blacker  still.  With 
the  highest  birth  rate  in  the  world,  lAtln 
America  is  expected  to  double  iU  popula- 
tion within  thirty -five  years,  oreating  twice 
as  many  mouths  to  feed  on  the  same  inade- 
quate resources.  Figures  Uke  these  trans- 
form abstract  terms  Uke  "population  explo- 
sion' into  a  social  catastrophe. 

The  uncontrolled  rise  in  population,  dis- 
turbing enough  in  itself,  is  aggravated  by 
the  scarcity  of  acoeeslble  farmland.  Throtigh- 
out  much  of  the  continent,  most  of  the 
arable  land  lies  either  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
wealthy  proprietors  or  else  la  parceled  out 
into  thousands  of  minusctile  plots  too  tiny  to 
be  fanned  productively  or  to  earn  their  peas- 
ant owners  a  decent  Uvlng.  Between  the  big 
estates  and  the  ttny  plots  Is  little  on  which 
to  build  a  stable  agricultural  base  capable 
of  feeding  and  supporttng  the  eontlnenfs 
population.  Land  distribution  Is  largely 
based  upon  feudal  patterns  Inherltsd  from 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  except  foe 
Cuba,  Bolivia,  and  Mexloo,  there  has  never 
been  otwiprehenslve  agrarian  reform.  The 
United  SUtes  has  \irged  the  Latin-American 
govemmsnts  to  push  through  land-reform 
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prngnuiM.  and  a  few  arc  attwnptaig  to  <lo  ao 
on  »  Hmltort  acaJe.  But  In  mucb  of  L*U& 
Amartcft  XJD»  goTomment  te  run  by  a  Uuod- 
ownlnc  oUcarchy  which  haa  no  Intention  of 
raltoupilahlng  iti  land.  b«oatia«  land  la  tha 
haala  at  Ita  political  and  economic  pawn,  not 
to  mention  aoclal  pr«stlc«.  To  aak  It  to 
ah*ra  acme  of  ita  wealth  la  to  aeek  a  degree 
of  aoelal  reaponalbllUy  and  political  aware- 
naaa  which  la  rare  in  any  oligarchy,  and  rlr- 
tuaUy  unheard  of  tn  L^tln  America. 

Shackled  by  a  rigid  social  structure,  a 
feudal  land  pattern,  and  the  demands  of  a 
galloping  population,  the  nations  of  Latin 
AxnerWsa  also  have  underdeveloped  or  lop- 
sided aoonomles.  Like  other  countrlee  of  the 
Tlilrd  World,  they  are  usually  dependent  on 
a  primary  product,  whether  It  be  a  crop  or 
a  raw  material,  for  their  UveUhood  The 
product  Tartes  from  country  to  country — 
******T)**  In  Panama,  coffee  In  Braall,  copper 
In  ObUe.  oil  In  Venezuela,  tin  In  Bolivia — 
but  the  problem  of  a  one-  or  two-crop  econ- 
omy la  the  same.  Theae  products  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  currency  they 
earn— currency  they  need  to  feed  their  popu- 
lation, buy  essential  imports,  and  Industrial- 
ise themaelvea.  Tet  such  products  are  subject 
to  wUd  fluctuations  In  price,  depending  on 
the  alae  of  the  crop,  the  foreign  competition. 
and  tha  demands  of  the  market.  Sugar,  for 
example,  during  a  single  period  In  1B93-66 
fell  from  twelve  cents  a  pound  on  the  world 
market  to  three  cents  a  pound.  Such  fluc- 
tuatlona  apell  catastrophe  for  nations  trying 
to  achieve  orderly  economic  development. 

The  econocnlc  crisis  faced  by  many  Latln- 
AsMTlcan  nations  has  served  to  reinforce  a 
aodai  erlala  resulting  from  the  breakdown  of 
the  feudal  order  Virtually  every  LAtln-Amer- 
Icam  aodety  is  going  through  a  period  of  sus- 
tained aoclal  tension  that  Inspires  searcbea 
for  radical  solutions  The  oligarchies  feel  the 
rtunble  of  popular  discontent,  and  even  the 
democratic  governments  face  social  and  eco- 
nomic ordeals  they  may  not  be  able  to  sur- 
mount. It  la  generally  asstimed  that  Latin 
Amertca  la  ripe  for  a  aoclal  revolution. 
Whether  or  not  the  communlsta  will  benefit 
from  auch  a  revolution  Is  difficult  to  say.  But 
aome  kind  of  revolution — whether  It  be  in- 
aplied  by  Caatrotam  or  by  faacism — seems 
Ukely  m  a  number  of  countries 

It  la  wishful  thinking  to  Imagine  that  pri- 
vate enterprtae  will  stave  off  such  a  revolu- 
tion  by  gradually  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing over  the  decades.  Latin  America  will  not 
watt.  It  may  even  be  asking  too  much  of 
democratic  government  to  channel  such  a 
revolution.  Unleas  a  way  is  found  to  feed  un- 
demoorlahed  masses,  provide  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  Introduce  radical  agrarian  re- 
form, redistribute  Income,  and  achieve  a 
meanlngf\il  degree  of  political  equality,  de- 
mocracy la  likely  to  be  rejected  for  one  of 
the  totalitarian  formulas  which  are  exerting 
an  tneraealngly  powerful  appeal.  Indeed,  it 
la  Burprlatng  that  democracy  has  fared  ao 
well,  eonalderlng  the  fact  that,  to  the  land- 
leae  peeaant  and  the  slum-dwelling  urt>an 
prtdetarlan,  political  democracy  as  practiced 
in  much  of  Latin  America  has  not  meant 
much  more  than  the  freedom  to  starve.  To 
aaerlflce  that  kind  of  freedom  Is  not  going  to 
be  a  dllBcult  choice,  particularly  when  al- 
most any  alternative  seems  better. 

WBT   TlUrr    ASMIXX   CA0TBO 

Although  LAtln  America  has  had  hundreds, 
U  not  thouaanda,  of  revolts,  coupe,  and  In- 
aumetlona.  only  three  tlmea  haa  a  funda- 
maatal  change  in  tha  aoclal  order  been 
aeblered:  In  Mexico  In  1010.  In  BoUvU  tn 
1061.  and  In  Cuba  in  i960.  All  the  reat— 
the  uprlalngs,  the  coupe,  the  Interchange- 
able e*udllloe — waa  almply  a  dunge  of  char- 
aetan  'Wtthln  the  aame  beatc  plot.  Only 
tbaae  three  revoluUona  destroyed  the  power 
of  aa  r>p|iri— Ive  oligarchy,  redistributed  the 
natkwl  wealth,  and  achieved  a  ayatem  of 
Bodnl  aquailty.  And  in  aech  caee,  tbe  rerolu- 
tlon  «••  achieved   by   violence.   Oonalderlng 


their  own  history,  and  looking  at  the  stagna- 
tion and  paralysis  around  them.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Latin- American  reformers  are 
becoming  Increasingly  peaalmlstlc  about 
peaceful  change  and  are  turning  toward  the 
extremes.  In  a  continent  where  military 
ooupa  are  the  norm  and  where  elections  have 
t>een  little  more  than  charades,  even  the 
best-willed  reformers  think  in  terms  of  revo- 
lution. 

The  Latln-Amerlc&n  radlcala  are  virtually  a 
class  unto  themselves.  Rarely  having  experi- 
enced a  viable  democratic  government,  they 
are  leas  concerned  with  formal  constitutional 
guarantees  than  with  breaking  the  grip  of 
the  oligarchy  and  launching  a  social  revolu- 
tion that  will  remake  their  societies.  In  this 
effort  they  have  been  inspired.  In  a  limited 
but  important  way,  by  Pldel  Castro.  That 
Castro  has  turned  his  revolution  Into  a  po- 
litical tyranny  Is  not  quite  as  slgnlQcant  as 
the  fact  that  he  has  remade  Cuba  from  top 
to  bottom  Moreover,  to  have  smashed  the 
Batista  dictatorship  and  broken  the  power 
of  the  Cuban  ollt^archy  with  Uncle  Sam's  big 
stick  only  90  miles  away  -that  Is  a  source 
of  insplrailon  for  many  Latin  Americans 
Even  those  who  have  little  sympathy  for 
Pldel  admire  his  defiance  of  Washington,  for 
when  confronted  with  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  they  cannot  help  thinking  of 
themaelvea  In  Cuba's  shoes 

Reformers  are  Impressed  by  Cuba's  domes- 
tic gains  While  other  Latin  governments 
form  committees  to  discuss  new  housing, 
schools,  and  hospitals  for  the  poor,  the  Cu- 
bans have  already  built  them;  while  the 
others  muse  over  the  problems  of  agrarian 
reform,  the  Cubans  have  put  it  Into  practice. 
Even  with  the  American  embargo,  they  have 
achieved  a  formidable  8  per  cent  growth  rate 
In  recent  years — an  enviable  record  by  any 
standards.  It  Is  not  In  his  domestic  policy 
that  Pldel  has  lost  support  among  the  Latin- 
American  radicals,  but  In  a  foreign  policy 
which  has  become  almost  totally  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union  He  Is  frequently  cnu- 
clzed  for  turning  Cuba  Into  a  Russian  de- 
pendency— but  then  most  Latins  are  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  drove  him  to 
It  against  his  will. 

The  Cuban  example  Is  one,  although  not 
the  only,  violent  alternative  open  to  Latin 
America  if  peaceful  reform  does  not  come 
fast  enough  Another  is  the  possibility  of  an 
Insurrection  by  younger  army  officers  deter- 
mined to  push  through  social  reforms  op- 
posed by  the  oligarchy  and  by  their  own  gen- 
erals. This  could  lead  to  a  military  dictator- 
ship, perhaps  with  vaguely  democratic  as- 
pirations, rather  like  the  rule  of  Nasser  In 
Egypt  or  of  Ayub  Khan  In  Pakistan — authori- 
tarian, radical,  but  noncommunlst.  In  L^tin 
America,  as  In  many  other  parts  of  the  Third 
World,  younger  military  officers  are  imbued 
with  a  desire  for  economic  progress,  and  they 
resent  a  feudal  social  order  which  provides 
no  outlet  for  their  ambitions,  or  any  future 
for  their  country  but  economic  stagnation 
A  third  possibility  is  a  national  socialism  of 
the  kind  espoused  by  Juan  Per6n  during  his 
heyday  in  Argentina  a  fascist  dictatorship. 
A  fourth  choice  of  status  quo  does  not  exist. 
Even  in  the  most  repressive  and  primitive 
backwaters  of  Latin  America,  such  as  Para- 
guay. Haiti,  and  Nicaragua,  the  archaic  and 
dictatorial  one-man  states  cannot  indefinitely 
hope  to  survive  the  ferment  that  is  sweeping 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  any  more  than 
Batista  survived  It  in  Cuba  or  TruJlUo  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

HOW  TO  BtJT  k  arvoLtrrioN 
The  question  of  whether  Latin  America  will 
have  bloody  or  peaceful  revolutions  Ls  one 
in  which  the  United  States  has  a  serious  and 
abiding  Interest,  but  far  from  a  controlling 
one  What  we  do  or  dont  do  can  have  an 
enormous  Impact  on  the  future  of  Lastln 
America.  But  in  the  long  run  what  happens 
to  these  countries  dependa  upon  the  people 
themselves— what  they  are  willing   to  fight 


for  and  what  they  are  willing  to  endure.  And 
they  are  becoming  less  and  lees  patient.  The 
facts  are  In  harsh  contrast  to  tha  official 
pieties  from  Waahlngton  on  the  glowing  pros- 
pecta  for  orderly  change.  Although  the  Cuban 
revolution  datea  all  the  way  back  to  1B60  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progreaa  to  1061,  there  has 
been  little  Improvement  in  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can aoclal  structure.  Nearly  everywhere  the 
oligarchy  remains  in  tight  control:  indeed, 
the  democratic  proceaa  haa  broken  down  in 
a  number  of  countrlea.  Except  for  Chile  and 
Venezuela,  there  haa  been  little  reform  in  the 
key  areas  of  land  holdings,  tax  revision,  and 
income  redistribution.  Yet  It  is  precisely  in 
these  areas  that  the  architects  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  placed  much  faith.' 

It  was  neither  charity  nor  a  guilty  con- 
science, but  Fidel  Castro  who  provided  the 
inspiration  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  By 
bringing  the  Cold  War  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  by  forcing  Washington  to  realize 
that  it  could  no  longer  take  Latin  America 
for  granted,  he  galvanized  D.S  policy  makers 
and  terrified  Congress  into  voting  (ao  billion 
over  a  ten-year  period  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America. 

Castro's  brand  of  revolution  waa  exactly 
what  the  Alliance  was  designed  to  prevent 
The  Alliance  sought  to  do  with  dollars  that 
which  Ce^tro  had  done  with  rifles  and  com- 
munist manifestos — it  was  constructed  to 
buy  a  social  revolution  By  a  combination  of 
US  political  pressure  and  financial  aid,  the 
Latin- American  governments  would  be  en- 
couraged to  make  esaentlal  reforms,  and  the 
need  for  violent  revolution  could  be  elimi- 
nated. Fidelismo  would  be  discredited  by  be- 
ing made  to  seem  irrelevant. 

This  analysis  mingled  Its  Idealism  with  a 
heavy  doae  of  realism.  "Political  freedom," 
President  Kennedy  told  the  Latin-American 
ambassadors  In  the  spring  of  1961,  "must  be 
accompanied  by  social  change,  for  unless 
necessary  social  reforms.  Including  land  and 
tax  reform,  are  freely  made — unless  we 
broaden  the  opportunity  of  all  our  people — 
unless  the  great  mass  of  Americans  share  in 
Increasing  prosperity — then  our  alliance,  our 
dream  will  have  failed  "  To  bring  about  this 
social  change,  US  officials  counted  heavily 
upon  the  reform-oolnded  elements  of  the 
middle  class — the  Journalists,  the  professors, 
the  students,  the  lawyers,  and  the  liberal 
Intelligentsia  These  are  the  moat  ouUpoken 
voices  for  change  in  Latin  Amertca.  and 
these,  it  was  aaaumed.  would  be  the  natural 
alllea  of  the  Alliance.  They.  In  the  name  of 
self-interest  even  more  than  Idealism,  would 
make  Its  cause  their  O'wn,  because  Ita  aims 
were  theirs. 

Prighten  the  oligarchy,  woo  the  intelli- 
gentsia. Yet  neither  the  bogey-man  nor  the 
bait  worked  The  Latin-American  reform- 
ers—and particularly  the  left-wing  radicals, 
who  are  most  outspoken  against  the  oli- 
garchy— proved  incapable  of  swallowing  any 
program  that  bore  the  fatal  stamp.  Made  in 
USA  The  fact  that  It  might  be  for  their 
own  benefit,  that  through  North  American 
help  the  oligarchy's  power  might  be  broken. 
was  less  important  to  them  than  that  it  was 
Yankee  in  inspiration.  Their  traditional 
antl-vanquwmo  was  too  strong,  their  own 
demogoguery  too  compelling,  their  Inbred 
suspicions  too  overwhelming,  and  their  pref- 
rence  for  talk  over  action  too  Inbred,  to  per- 
mit them  to  adc^t  the  Allanza 

IX  the  reformers  turned  their  back,  the 
oligarchy  proved  to  be  indifferent  or  even 
hostile  In  most  ooxmtrlea  the  landowning 
rich  were  less  worried  by  Fidelismo  than  by 
the  loaa  of  their  prlvllegea  through  Allanza 
reforma   Washington's  gory  picture  of  Imml- 


>  At  thU  writing.  It  looks  aa  if  the  henU- 
sphenc  summit  meeting  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  Punu  del  Bate  In  April  1067  will  only 
dramatlae  how  little  progreaa  haa  been  made 
since  the  launching  at  the  Allanca  para  al 
Progreeao  alx  yeara  ago. 
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nent  revolution  seemed  exaggerated,  while 
Its  prescription  for  reforms  horrified  them. 
If  revolt  were  to  break  out,  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  army  would  quickly  suppress 
It— and  the  army,  or  so  they  thought,  was 
In  their  pocket.  As  for  Washington's  bribes, 
they  were  convinced  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  keep  pumping  dollars  Into 
Latin  America  anyway — not  to  encourage  re- 
forms, but  to  protect  the  economic  Invest- 
ments of  its  own  private  corporations.  Ameri- 
can business,  they  reasoned,  would  never  al- 
low the  Administration  to  tolerate  another 
Cuba.  And  even  If  Wall  Street  were  willing 
to  write  off  Its  Investments  as  a  bad  gamble, 
Congress  could  surely  be  counted  on  to  op- 
pose any  revolution  which  could  be  labeled, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  communist-Inspired. 
The  oligarchy's  assessment  turned  out  to  be 
more  or  less  correct. 

Paced  with  the  hostility  of  the  business 
groups,  the  conservatism  of  the  urban  mid- 
dle class,  the  refusal  of  the  oligarchies  to  be 
frightened  or  bought  off,  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  radical  left  to  have  anything  to  do 
alth  the  Yanquis,  the  Allanza  has  been  po- 
litically paralyzed.  It  has  had  to  dispense 
aid  on  the  basis  of  promises  offered  rather 
than  on  performance  rendered  and  content 
Itself  with  the  usual  Jobs  of  technical  assist- 
ance: building  roads,  hospitals,  and  schools. 
Worthy  projecu  all,  but  a  far  cry  from  It* 
original  Intentions,  and  also  precisely  the 
sort  of  projects  the  Latin  Americans  can  and 
should  be  carrying  out  for  themselves.  The 
Allanza,  while  it  haa  stimulated  economic 
advancement,  has  almost  totally  failed  aa  an 
instrument  of  social  reform  because  It  never 
was  able  to  project  a  mystique  that  Inspired 
the  Latin  Americana. 

DISABLED    BY    OUR    rXARS 


Though  much  of  the  blame  must  fall  on 
the  Latin  Americans  themselvee.  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  left-wing  reformers  who 
often  prefer  the  pleasures  of  antl-yanqul*mo 
to  the  harsh  realities  of  social  change,  the 
Allanza  was  also  hobbled  by  U.S.  preoccu- 
pation with  communism,  which  the  oligar- 
chies and  generals  exploited.  Encouraged  by 
Waahingtons  fear  of  communism  and  by 
Its  preference  for  verbally  anticommunlst 
regimes,  would-be  caudilloe — usually  trained 
and  equipped  by  the  U.S — moved  In  to  de- 
pose a  number  of  legally  elected  governments. 
Their  charge:  civilian  reformers  were  weak 
on  communism.  Within  the  first  four  years 
after  the  Allanza  waa  launched  at  Punta  del 
Este.  civilian  governments  were  overthrown 
by  the  military  in  no  less  than  seven  coun- 
tries: the  Dominican  Republic  (twice).  Gua- 
temala, Ecuador,  Bolivia.  Argentina,  Peru, 
and  Brazil. 

The  record  shows  that  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  creates  a  favorable  climate  for 
business  investments  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  that  can  be  counted  on  for 
anticommunlstlc  votes  In  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  United  Nations 
Is  not  the  kind  of  government  that  haa 
popular  support.  President  Kennedy  realized 
this  and  tried  to  back  the  democratic  pro- 
gressives. But  in  the  end,  hla  determination 
to  punish,  and  If  possible  to  topple,  the 
Casuo  regime,  led  him  to  align  VS.  policy 
with  the  very  oligarchies  he  detested,  and 
served  to  neutralize  his  enlightened  atti- 
tude toward  reformers.  Because  It  needed 
their  votes  to  expel  Cuba  from  the  OAS  and 
enforce  economic  sanctions,  the  Administra- 
tion found  itself  wooing  dictatorships  such 
as  those  in  Paraguay,  Haiti,  and  Nicaragua, 
while  at  the  same  time  declaring  Ita  alle- 
giance to  reforms  that  such  regimes  had  no 
Intention  of  undertaking.  The  result  of  thla 
policy  was  a  double  failure;  it  neither  brought 
about  the  weakening,  let  alone  the  downfall, 
of  the  Castro  regime,  nor  did  It  succeed  In 
instigating  social  change  In  Latin  America. 

The  Cuban  revolution  thus  la  In  the 
anomalous  poaltlon  of  having  foetered  the 
Allanza,    and    also   in   large    degree   having 


been  responsible  for  the  failure  of  Its  re- 
formist ambitions.  Without  Castro  there 
would  have  been  no  "vast,  cooperative  effort, 
unparalleled  In  magnitude  and  nobility  of 
purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the 
American  people  for  homes,  work  and  land, 
health  and  achoola,"  aa  Prealdent  Kennedy 
described  the  Allanza  to  Congress  In  March 
1961.  Without  Castro,  however,  there  might 
also  not  have  been  the  aastmaptlon  that  In- 
surrection In  Latin  America  automatically 
Involved  the  danger  of  a  communist  take- 
over— and  thereby  required  direct  military 
Intervention  by  the  United  States.  The  equa- 
tion lns\irrectlon= Communism  =  Peril  to  the 
United  Statea  la  rooted  In  the  tragicomedy 
of  the  Cuban  revolution. 

Whether  Castro  Jumped  Into  Russia's  arms, 
or  whether  he  was  pushed  by  Washington 
is  a  point  likely  to  be  argued  for  years  to 
come.  Some  believe  that  Fidel  sprang,  like 
a  bearded  Venus,  full-blown  from  the  brow 
of  Karl  Marx  and  was  determined  to  turn 
Cuba  Into  a  communist  state  ever  since  he 
waa  old  enough  to  tell  the  proletariat  from 
the    bourgeoisie.    Others    assume    that,    like 
Topsy,  he  Just  grew  Into  a  communist,  a  little 
bit  more  every  day,  until  the  old  agrarian 
reformer  waa  transformed  Into  the  militant 
Red  revolutionary.  Perhaps  Castro  waa  de- 
termined to  lead  Cuba  Into  the  communist 
camp  from  the  beginning,  and  thus  he  would 
not  have  been  amenable  to  compromise  after 
seizing    power.    Yet    In    an    Interview    with 
Herbert   Matthews   In  October    1963,  Castro 
said  that  In  outlining  his  plans  for  "a  very 
radical  revolution"  he  Initially  "thought  It 
could    be   done   under   the   Constitution    of 
1940  and  within  a  democratic  system."  His 
conversion,    he    explained,    was    "a    gradual 
process,  a  dynamic  proceaa  In  which  the  pres- 
sure of  eventa  forced  me  to  accept  Marxism 
aa  the  anawer  to  what  I  was  seeking."  It  was, 
he    aald,    the    American    reaction    to    his 
"agrarian  reform"  of  May  1989  that  "made 
me  realize  that  there  was  no  chance  to  reach 
an  accommodation  with  the  United  States. 
So  as  events  developed,  I  gradually  moved 
into  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst   position.   I   cannot 
tell  you  Just  when,  the  process  was  so  grad- 
ual and  natural."  Perhaps  Castro  was  fabri- 
cating an  elaborate  story  In  explaining  his 
conversion  to  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  But  since 
there  la  no  convincing  reason  for  doing  so. 
It   Is   equally   possible   that   he   was   telling 
the  truth. 


WZ  DREW  THE  UNE 


Even  had  the  United  States  been  more 
cooperative  In  the  months  following  the 
Cuban  revolution,  Castro  and  his  followers 
probably  would  have  been  very  suspicious 
of  American  friendship.  Latin-American 
radlcala  are  Instinctively  antl-yanqu<.  Just 
aa  they  were  Inatlnctlvely  antl-Brltlsh  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century.  Blaming  Amer- 
ica for  their  naUonal  Ills,  they  tend  to  favor 
whatever  foreign  power  Is  America's  most 
effective  opponent.  During  the  second  world 
war  many  radicals,  particularly  In  Argen- 
tina and  the  Caribbean,  were  drawn  toward 
faaclam.  Today  their  antl-i/anquismo  Is  ex- 
preaaed  In  an  admiration  for  communism. 
During  the  heyday  of  the  Cold  War,  they 
were  attracted  toward  Ruasla.  Now  in  an  era 
of  "peaceful  coexistence"  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow,  they  are  drawn  toward  a 
belligerent  Peking.  Had  Castro  won  his  revo- 
lution In  1939  rather  than  In  1959  he  might 
have  been  a  Nazi  aympathlzer  rather  than  a 
communist;  had  he  won  It  In  1966  Instead  of 
1969,  he  might  have  turned  first  to  Peking 
rather  than  to  Moacow. 

Moreover,  Caatro  drew  a  connection  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  hated  Batista  regime 
which  waa  not  entirely  fanciful.  Batista 
aerved  American  btialneaa  Interesta  well,  and 
Waahlngton  found  the  regime  expedient, 
however  dUtasteful  Its  Internal  politics.  Po- 
litically and  economically,  Cuba  was  an 
American  dependency,  with  Its  fate  dedded 


In  Washington  and  New  York.  President 
Kennedy,  In  an  Interview  shortly  before  his 
death.  Indicated  a  deep  awareness  of  the 
causes  that  Inspired  the  Cuban  revolution. 
"I  believe  there  Is  no  country  In  the  world," 
he  told  a  French  Journalist,  ".  .  .  where 
economic  colonialism,  hiunlllatlon,  and  ex- 
ploitation were  worse  than  In  Cuba,  In  part 
owing  to  my  country's  policies  during  the 
Batista  regime." 

Despite  Its  high  per  capita  Income  for 
Latin  America,  Cuba  before  the  revolution 
was  the  very  model  of  economic  colonialism. 
Every  light  bulb  that  waa  bought,  every  kilo- 
watt of  electricity  consumed,  every  telephone 
call  that  was  made,  every  razor  blade  that 
was  used,  and  even  nearly  all  of  the  food  that 
was  eaten  could  be  traced  back  to  some 
American  corporation  and  to  American  share- 
holders. As  Wall  Street  financiers  controlled 
the  Cuban  economy,  "so  Miami  racketeers 
ran  the  elegant  gambling  casinos  In  Havana 
that  catered  to  North  American  vacationers; 
the  Pentagon  supplied  the  Cuban  army  with 
its  military  equipment;  and  the  State  De- 
partment instructed  it  In  the  diplomacy  It 
was  to  follow.  As  an  economic  colony  of  the 
United  States,  Cuba  did  better  than  most  of 
the  Caribbean  republics.  Or  at  least  those 
Cubans  on  the  top  of  the  social  pile  did 
well,  while  the  others  lived  in  the  misery 
which  is  taken  for  granted  throughout  most 
of  Latin  America. 

Once  Castro  took  power.  Washington 
showed  a  considerable  forbearance,  and 
seemed  willing  to  put  a  good  face  on  what  It 
saw  as  a  rather  dubious  turn  of  events.  Even 
after  the  seizure  of  US-owned  Investments 
in  Cuba,  it  Is  far  from  certain  that  Wash- 
ington would  have  tried  to  Intervene.  The 
nationalization  of  foreign  business  Is  noth- 
ing new  In  Latin  America.  The  United  States 
accepted  Mexico's  nationalization  of  her  oil 
industry  and  Bolivia's  seizure  of  the  tin 
mines  without  trying  to  overthrow  their  gov- 
ernments, even  though  heavy  American  in- 
vestments were  Involved.  The  Bolivian  revolu- 
tion which  occurred  In  1952  even  managed  to 
win  economic  support  from  the  Elsenhower 
Administration. 

Yet  the  Fidelistas  assumed  the  hostility 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  behaving  as 
though  Intervention  were  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, tended  to  encourage  the  very  re- 
action which  they  feared.  Had  Castro  been 
content  with  nationalizing  U.S. -owned  prop- 
erty and  pushing  through  social  reforms 
within  Cuba,  he  could  probably  have  had  his 
revolution  and,  U  not  American  friendship, 
at  least  American  acquiescence.  But  being 
ideologues,  the  Cuban  revolutionaries  were 
not  content  with  being  simply  Marxists. 
They  had  to  make  a  dramatic  spectacle  of 
leading  Cuba  Into  the  communist  camp. 
Pldel  had  to  declare  his  undying  faith  in  the 
secular  dogma  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and 
embrace  Soviet  Russia  as  the  guide  and  de- 
fender of  the  Cuban  revoluUon. 

It  was  here  that  Washington  drew  the  line, 
for  whUe  It  was  wllUng  to  tolerate  a  revolu- 
tionary Cuba  Isolated  within  the  safe  con- 
fines of  the  U.S. -dominated  Caribbean,  it 
was  outraged  at  the  prospect  of  Cuba  as  a 
center  of  subversion  and  as  a  Soviet  outpost 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  former  In- 
volved a  matter  of  pride;  the  latter  seemed 
to  entail  the  very  security  of  the  United 
States.  By  falUng  to  recognize  that  differ- 
ence, the  Fidelistoi  not  only  lost  the  Ameri- 
can good  wUl  they  enjoyed  at  first,  but  un- 
leashed a  complex  of  Cold  War  emotions  in 
the  United  States  that  has  made  any  ac- 
commodation between  the  two  countries 
exceedingly  difficult. 


nCEL'S     OWN     BRAND 

Why  did  Pldel  do  It?  Why  was  he  not  con- 
tent to  fashion  a  "nto-style  communist  dic- 
tatorship In  the  Caribbean,  one  which  would 
proclaim  all  the  half-truths  of  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm,  but  which  would  avoid,  carefully, 
entanglement  with  the  United  States?  Above 
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•n,  ittcy  did  he  allow  (or  penuMle)  the  Rns- 
■teaa  to  turn  Cuba  into  •  mlaslle  site  dl- 
rweted  a^nat  the  United  StateaT  Tb«  an- 
rw«r  la  open  to  speculation,  hut  It  may  be 
more  practical  than  Ideological.  It  may  be 
that  the  Cubana  turned  to  Ruaola  because, 
onoe  having  decided  to  defy  the  Yankeee  and 
become  the  paladins  of  Latin -American  rev- 
olutton,  they  needed  Soviet  protection.  To 
b«  anti-Yankee  and  vaguely  communist. 
wooM  be  to  suffer  the  fate  of  Guatemala  in 
19M.  But  to  be  a  prot*g6  of  the  Soviet  Union 
U  to  enjoy  a  prominent  role  In  the  duel  of 
the  giants — and  thus  to  put  the  Russians  In 
the  poattlon  where  they  would  have  to  de- 
fend a  fellow  communist  regime.  Cuba  may 
have  oatentatloxuly  made  itself  a  Soviet- 
supported  communist  state  because  this  ap- 
pearad  to  be  the  only  way  of  safety  defying 
th«  United  States. 

Tat  It  la  a  tribute  to  Castro's  pollUc&l  skill 
that  deeplte  a  near-total  dependence  on  the 
SOTlet  Union,  he  has  managed  to  avoid  hav- 
ing the  Uland  turned  into  a  Russian  satel- 
lite. Be  has  cleverly  used  the  Slno-Sovlet 
•put  to  his  own  advantage,  blackmailed  the 
Ruaalans  Into  f\imishlng  far  more  foreign 
aid  than  they  would  like,  and  has  given  vir- 
tually nothing  in  exchange.  Not  only  has 
Fidel  restated  sateUlzatlon.  but  he  has  twisted 
the  Cuban  commuiUst  party  to  his  own  pur- 
poaee — using  it  In  1961  to  set  up  a  new 
Castrolte  poUUcai  party,  and  then  expelling 
the  communist  party  organizer  from  the 
country  the  following  year,  leaving  the  party. 
In  Theodore  Draper'a  words,  "dismembered. 
dlabonored.  and  discarded."  Castro's  Cuba  la 
a  oommuolst  state  because  Pidel  has  declared 
It  to  be  so.  But  It  la  a  communism  that  bears 
more  of  a  resemblance  to  traditional  Carib- 
bean oaiulillUmo  than  to  Moecow-organlzed 
conspiracy.  It  is  Latin-American  authoritar- 
ianism with  a  Marxist  veneer,  antl-van(;uU- 
mo  enveloped  in  the  protective  armor  of  com- 
Tirttm 

TtUs  la  why  the  real  problem  of  the  Cut>an 
revolution  la  not  communism  aa  an  Ideology. 
Tb«  kind  at  government  the  Cubans  live  un- 
der to  their  bualnesa  Preeldent  Kennedy  said 
so.  and  Preeldent  Johnson  has  concurred 
Wh*tlMr  this  pledge  would  be  honored  in 
tbe  cmm  of  'another  Cut>a,"  remains  open  to 
•p*eulaUon.  and  after  Santo  Domingo  there 
Is  good  reason  to  be  dubious.  But  it  has  be- 
come an  American  dogma  that  every  nation 
has  the  right  to  self-determlnaUon — even  in 
the  Carlt>bean.  The  CuJbans,  therefore,  pre- 
sumably have  the  unalterable  right  to  prac- 
tice oommunlsm.  caxuiibaium.  or  nudlam  at 
home.  They  do  not.  however,  have  the  right 
to  let  their  Island  tie  used  as  a  Russian  base 
agalnat  the  United  States,  nor  aa  a  center  of 
aubveralon  against  other  governments.  Pro- 
fesalooaj  revoluuonarlea  may  consider  this 
unfair,  but  it  U  a  fact  of  life  within  the 
apbere  of  Influence  of  any  great  power. 

Tet,  as  far  aa  American  security  Interests 
are  ooneeroed.  a  communist  regime  in  Cuba 
to  baaloaUy  irrelevant  It  may  be  a  nuisance 
It  to  certainly  an  embarrassment  But  It  la 
hardly  a  threat  to  our  safety  It  became  so 
only  whan  Khrushchev  committed  the  folly 
of  trying  to  turn  the  Island  into  a  mlssUe- 
launeblng  pUtform  The  Russians  had  their 
ancara  burned  badly,  and  are  unlikely  to 
tOMMm  the  same  mistake  again  President  Ken- 
aedy's  demonstration  that  the  United  States 
would  not  tolerate  a  Soviet  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence In  the  Caribbean  was  an  impressive  and 
restrained  use  of  American  power  Not  only 
did  It  bring  to  an  end  an  adventurous  phase 
ta  BtiMlan  foreign  policy,  and  thereby  pave 
the  way  for  the  preeent  detente,  but  It  also 
caused  a  sharp  drop  of  Russian  and  Cuban 
prestige  in  Latin  America.  It  was  a  turning 
point  of  the  Cold  War  and.  had  It  been  wisely 
explottad.  oould  have  put  relations  between 
tiM  United  States  and  the  LaUn  republic* 
on  a  better  footing. 

loatMd.  Washington  baa  remained  mee- 
OMrlaed  by  the  coenmunut  orientation  of  the 
Cuban  revolution,  and  has  exaggerated  Cu- 
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ba'a  role  aa  the  cheerleader  of  world  revolu- 
tion out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  im- 
portance Isolated  within  the  Weetem  Hemi- 
sphere, only  90  mllee  from  the  shores  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  world,  and  6.000 
mllee  from  their  neareet  ally,  the  Cubans  are 
bound  to  search  for  and  encourage  political 
friends  wherever  they  can  And  them  Con- 
sidering the  troubleo  It  has  at  home  and  the 
perils  It  faces  abroad,  a  Trotskylte  Cuba  Is 
virtually  Inevitable  To  expect  It  to  preach 
"communism  In  one  country"  Is  asking  too 
much  of  an  Island  bobbing  precariously  In 
America's  Inland  sea  But  so  what?  The  Unit- 
ed Statee  has  been  preaching  democracy  at 
the  l.atln  Americans  for  two  hundred  years 
with  InQnltely  greater  resources  and  rewards 
to  offer,  but  with  little  notable  success.  The 
Cut>ans.  for  their  part,  have  been  at  It  since 
1969  yet  their  preetlge  and  their  Influence 
have  dropped  precipitously  over  the  past  few 
years  Pidel  Castro  la  unlikely  to  talk  any 
government  out  of  existence. 

Indeed,  among  younger  LaUn  radicals  one 
can  now  begin  to  see  a  sharp  disenchant- 
ment with  the  Cuban  example  and  a  turning 
toward  Maoist  extremism-  and  even  beyond 
that,  toward  a  vague  left-wing  anarchy  that 
seems  to  defy  external  direction  Latin 
America  may  be  ready  for  revolution,  but  It 
Is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  Pidel  will  lead  it, 
or  even  play  any  major  part  In  It  Cutia  Is 
too  small.  Its  record  too  shabby,  and  the  price 
It  has  had  to  pay— economic  and  military 
dependence  on   the  Soviet   Union — too  high 

We  can  afford  to  let  Pidel  talk  The  Egyp- 
tians, the  Algerians,  and  even  the  Albanians 
preach  revolution  aa  the  cure  for  all  ail- 
ments, yet  we  have  managed  to  contain  our 
anxiety  atxiut  them  T*e  reason  u  that  we 
know  It  Is  little  more  than  talk— helpful  for 
keeping  the  crowds  at  home  In  a  high  state 
of  agitation,  and  for  demonstrating  one's 
revolutionary  credentials,  but  not  particular- 
ly useful  for  stimulating  real  Insurrections 
Considering  our  strength  and  PWel's  unlm- 
preeslve  record  of  conversion,  we  can  afford  to 
t>e  as  Indifferent  to  his  propaganda  as  he  is 
to  ours  If  we  did  so.  then  we  might  discover 
not  only  that  the  Influence  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  on  the  Latin  Americans  Is  a  good 
deal  leas  than  we  Imagine,  but  also  that  the 
lingering  obsession  with  Ideology  Is  Imped- 
ing our  undenitanding  of  the  real  problems 
facing  Latin  America. 

"ANOTHEB    CUBA"» 

These  problens  were  not  created  by  Caa- 
iTii  and  will  not  disappear  even  with  hU 
eventual  demise,  for  they  are  rooted  In  the 
nature  of  Latln-Amerlcan  society  Castro- 
Ism  has  merely  brought  them  to  our  atten- 
tion But  It  has  als-i  given  them  a  new  focus, 
and  therein  lies  Its  greater  Importance. 
WhaU-ver  the  fate  of  the  regime  that  to- 
day rules  Cuba  Latin  America  Is  unlikely 
ever  to  be  the  same  again  The  old  dMpalr 
U  no  longer  beln«  b<ime  with  the  same  spirit 
of  resignation  and  the  search  for  change  has 
opened  up  a  far  wider  niuge  of  aiiernatlves 
The  conditions  that  kept  much  of  Latin 
America  in  a  state  of  political  and  social 
stagnation  have  now  begun  to  break  down 
In  countries  such  aa  Chile  and  Venexuela. 
where  a  relatively  enlightened  middle  claaa 
Ls  willing  to  pursue  refonna  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  oligarchy,  a  nonviolent  transfer 
of  power  may  l>e  passible  Throughout  much 
of  the  continent,  however,  such  conditions 
do  not  yet  exist  In  such  cases  It  may  be  that 
violence  offers  the  only  means  by  which  an 
oppressed  majority  may  be  able  to  over- 
c<jme  the  monopoly  of  power  held  by  an  en- 
trenched minority. 

This  spelU  revolution— a  word  that  Is  an- 
atXiama  to  American  policy  makers  We  seem 
to  look  upon  It  aa  a  repudiation  of  the  values 
we  believe  in — even  though  our  own  so- 
ciety was  founded  upon  revolution.  To  stave 
off  the  danger  of  revolution  we  launched  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  are  today  training 
and  equipping  Latln-Amerlcan  armies  for 
"counterlnsurgency"— that    la.    the   suppres- 


sion of  peasant  revolta.  We  are  doing  »o  partly 
becauae.  aa  an  easentlally  conservative  ao- 
clety,  we  art  not  really  sympathetic  to  rev- 
olutions— except  for  antlcolonlal  ones  di- 
rected agalnat  European  Imperial  powers. 
More  Importantly,  we  are  engaged  In  the 
abortion  of  revolutions  because  we  see  them 
aa  Inspired  and  directed  by  communists.  And 
communism,  we  believe — despite  the  disin- 
tegration of  communist  unity  and  the  open 
clash  between  Peking  and  Moscow — Is  a 
threat  to  American  Interests  regardless  of 
where  or  how  It  is  practiced. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  associated 
with  discredited  regimes  the  Inevitable  tur- 
bulence to  which  Latin  America  seems 
doomed  will  be  directed  against  us.  This  need 
not  l>e  so.  Even  should  there  be  "another 
Cuba."  a  nominally  Marxist  regime,  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  hostile  to  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States — aa  we  have  aeen  In 
the  case  of  Poland  and  Tugoalavla — unless 
we  help  make  It  so  by  confusing  labels  with 
the  realities  of  power. 

As  a  millionaire  amidst  twenty  beggars 
we  can  afford  to  remain  calm  as  the  Latin- 
American  nations  work  out  their  own  In- 
ternal problems,  have  their  revolutions  If 
they  will,  and  espouse  the  Ideologies  they 
find  congenial.  We  may  not  always  be  happy 
with  their  choice.  But  one  of  the  virtues  of 
power  is  that  It  can  afford  to  tolerate  di- 
versity This  la  also  one  of  Its  responsibilities 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  37.  19671 

TODAT      AND     TOMOBBOW:      THX     INTXRVENTION 
or     THX     OXNEXAI. 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
The  Presidents  bringing  Oen.  Westmore- 
land home  In  order  to  explain  the  war  re- 
minds me  of  an  instructive  afternoon  spent 
during  the  Second  World  War.  The  country 
and  the  Congreaa  were  divided  on  the  quea- 
tlon  of  whether  to  atrlke  flrat  agalnat  Hitler 
or  first  against  Japan.  Churchill  and  Roose- 
velt had  agreed  on  the  policy  of  Hitler  first. 
But  there  were  large  and  powerful  groups  In 
the  country,  many  of  them  former  Isolation- 
ists in  the  aenae  that  they  were  anti-Euro- 
pean, who  wanted  to  concentrate  American 
forcea  on  winning  the  war  agalnat  Japan 
Even  the  American  chief  a  of  ataff  were  (di- 
vided on  thla  question  of  high  strategy. 

Churchill  had  come  to  Washington,  ac- 
companied by  the  Brittah  chlefa  of  staff,  to 
work  out  with  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Administration  the  general  plan  of  the  global 
war  One  morning  I  had  a  telephone  call  from 
Sen  Austin,  who  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
Churchlll-Roceevelt  line  He  said  In  effect  "I 
know  you  are  seeing  the  Prime  Minister  this 
afternoon  and  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to 
tell  hla  chiefs  of  staff  to  come  to  Congress  and 
testify  In  favor  of  our  strategical  policy  " 
Qiiite  innocently  I  said  I  would  do  this,  and 
when  Churchill  received  me  that  afternoon 
I  began  by  saying  that  I  had  a  message  from 
Sen  Austin.  "Would  the  Prime  Minister  In- 
struct his  chiefs  of  staff  to  go  to  the  Senate 
Porelgn  Relations  Committee  ..."  I  never 
finished  the  message  Por  the  old  lion  let  out 
a  roar  demanding  to  know  why  I  waa  ao  Ig- 
norant of  the  British  way  of  doing  things 
that  I  could  dare  to  suggest  that  a  British 
general  should  address  a  parliamentary  body 

As  I  remember  It.  what  he  said  waa  "I  am 
the  Minister  of  Defenae  and  I.  not  the  gen- 
erala.  will  state  the  policy  of  Hla  Majesty's 
government." 

No  one  who  ever  aroused  the  wrath  of 
Churchin  Is  likely  to  forget  It  I  certainly 
have  not  forgotten  it  I  learned  an  Indelible 
lesson  about  one  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  democratic  government  And  there- 
fore. I  take  a  very  sour  view  of  a  field  com- 
mander being  brought  home  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  educate  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people 

TTiere  la.  of  course,  no  argument  about 
Oen  Westmoreland's  tribute  to  the  valor  of 
his  troops  The  argument,  which  he  does  not 
seem    to    understand    very    well,    is    about 


whether  the  President  to  committing  those 
brave  and  competent  men  to  a  mission  which 
serves  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  worldwide  com- 
munity of  nations  of  which  the  United 
States  Is  such  a  powerful  member.  Thto  to 
the  most  unpopular  war  In  American  hto- 
tory.  Even  those  who  have  conformed  and 
support  the  war  are  not  all  of  them  Inspired 
to  feel  that  their  sons  are  being  asked  to 
fight  a  Just  and  necessary  war. 

Oen.  Westmoreland  will  not  be  able,  any 
more  than  are  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  silence  the  doubts  and  the 
misgivings  of  our  people.  The  real  feeling  of 
the  country  about  the  war  la  expresaed  by 
something  much  deeper  than  the  protest 
marchea,  the  draft  card  burning  and  the 
heckling,  the  apeechea  of  the  Senators  and 
the  articles  of  the  editorial  writers  and  the 
columnists.  That  deeper  expression  of  the 
real  feeling  of  the  country  Is  In  the  fact 
that  In  thto  war  for  the  first  time  In  the 
memory  of  man  It  Is  taken  to  be  quite  nor- 
mal, It  to  almost  fashionable,  for  the  lead- 
ing families  In  Oovemment  and  business  not 
to  send  their  sons  to  war.  Thto  abstention, 
this  attitude  of  sitting  it  out,  to  much  more 
eloquent  than  anything  that  to  said  openly 
against  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

There  to  no  denying  that  our  adversaries 
take  comfort  from  the  evidence  that  the 
country  to  not  United  behind  President  John- 
son. They  will  no  doubt  find  In  Oen.  West- 
moreland's mission  In  the  United  States  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that  the  President 
knows  he  la  not  leading  a  united  country. 
And  no  doubt  thla  will  help  Hanoi  and  the 
Vletcong  to  endure  the  terrible  punlahment 
which  they  are  undergoing. 

But  Oen.  Westmoreland  to  quite  mlataken 
If  he  thinks  he  could  win  the  war  If  only 
Sen.  McOovern  and  Sen.  Pul bright  and  Sen. 
Kennedy  decided  to  remake  themselves  In  the 
Image  of  Hubert  Humphrey.  And  the  Presi- 
dent Is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  he  can  light  a 
bon-fire  in  Vietnam  that  will  rid  him  of  hto 
enemies  abroad  and  of  his  opponents  at 
home. 

The  President  la  Indeed  playing  with  fire. 
If  there  are  any  plain-spoken  men  to  whom 
he  still  listens,  they  should  apeak  before  It 
to  too  late. 


[Prom   the  Washington  Poet,  May  3,   1967) 

Today  and  Tomorbow:   An  Insolttblx  Wax? 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

At  the  moment,  the  official  theory  about 
the  war  to  that  It  to  a  contest  to  see  which 
side  will  crack  first.  Aa  Oen.  Weatmoreland 
haa  told  ua,  the  conflict  to  now  a  war  of 
attrition. 

Hanoi,  according  to  the  official  line,  be- 
llevea  that  If  It  holda  on,  the  dissenters  wUI 
become  so  powerful  that  Washington  will  be 
compelled  to  give  In,  to  stop  the  fighting  and 
withdraw  its  forces.  Thto  illusory  hope  can 
be  dashed  by  a  silent  unanimity  in  thto 
country  and  by  an  unceasing  increase  of  mili- 
tary pressure  in  Vietnam.  The  official  theory 
Is  that  If  we  hit  hard  enough  our  adversary 
win  reach  that  breaking  point  which  extota 
for  every  country  where  It  will  accept  a 
dictated  peace. 

On  thto  conception  of  the  war — that  Ha- 
noi to  waiting  for  Washington  to  break,  and 
that  we  can  cause  Hanoi  to  break  first — 
the  war  Is  now  becoming  wider  and  fiercer. 
Prom  correspKsndents  who  are  very  close  to 
the  White  House,  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department,  we  are  now  hearing  M\eA  the 
conflict  has  become  such  that  there  to  no 
way  of  negotiating  a  settlement  of  It. 

They  may  be  right.  There  to  no  denying 
that  the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
to  so  formidable  that  If  fully  employed  it 
ought,  by  normal  calculation,  to  bring  our 
adversary  to  hto  knees.  They  may  be  right, 
too.  In  that  as  the  war  has  been  escalated 
by  both  aides,  the  atakes  have  been  raised 
and  compromtoe  by  negotiation  haa  become 
ever  ao  much  more  difficult.  Nevertheleaa,  to 


accept  tbe  theory  that  a  aolutlon  to  not 
negotiable  to  to  declare  that  jjolitical  con- 
trol of  the  war  has  been  lost  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  let  her  rip. 

la  that  the  best  we  can  do?  If  it  to,  then 
everything  depends  upon  the  ability  of  our 
military  forces  to  put  Hanoi  past  the  break- 
ing point  before  the  Chinese  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  drawn  into  it.  Perhaps  the  military 
men  can  do  thto.  But  not  even  Oen.  West- 
moreland thinks  that  the  breaking  point  can 
be  reached  In  any  foreseeable  near  future. 
Thus  what  the  General  foresees  to  an  inde- 
finable war  of  attrition.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  longer  and  fiercer  the  war 
becomes,  the  greater  the  chance  of  interven- 
tion by  the  Communist  powers. 

There  is  another  way  of  Interpreting  the 
situation.  It  to  possible,  I  myself  think  it  is 
probable,  that  Hand  to  not  adverse  to  a 
negotiated  solution  which  accepts  the  au- 
tonomy of  South  Vietnam  with  the  issue  of 
Vietnamese  reunification  put  off  to  the  fu- 
ture. Such  a  solution  to  entirely  conjslstent 
with  our  formal  commitments  and  with  the 
verbal  declarations  of  the  Preeldent.  But  it 
to  probable.  I  think,  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnli  and 
hto  associates  are  determined  not  to  negotiate 
with  the  men  who  have  attacked  and  are 
destioylng  their  country.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  Hanoi  to  really  under  the  illusion  that 
the  American  dtosenters  can  reverse  the  Preel- 
dent with  hto  enormous  powers  over  war  and 
peace. 

What  seems  much  more  probable  to  me  to 
that  Hanoi,  advised  by  Moscow,  is  studying 
the  polls  hoping  that  Johnson  will  not  be 
re-elected. 

Face-saving  has  become  the  main  preoccu- 
pation on  both  sides:  Hanoi's  preoccupation 
may  be  that  the  bomber  attack  shall  not  de- 
cide the  war  In  Johnson's  favor;  Johnson's 
preoccupation  to  that  at  the  end  the  casu- 
alties and  the  costs  shall  be  discounted  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  victory.  It  seems  to  me  a 
plausible  Idea  that  Hanoi  to  perstotlng  not 
because  of  an  Illusion  that  the  United  States 
will  crack  and  give  in,  but  because  it  to 
waiting  for  a  new  administration,  free  to  ne- 
gotiate without  being  bound  by  so  many 
considerations  of  personal  prestige. 

Thto  to,  I  realize,  only  an  hypothesto.  And 
while  reasoning  by  analogy  In  international 
affairs  to  notoriously  uncertain,  we  should 
at  least  compare  the  situation  in  Vietnam  in 
1967  wltb  the  situation  in  Korea  in  1953. 
Then  as  now,  the  Admlntotration  in  power 
was  engaged  in  a  land  war  in  Asia  that  it 
could  not  win  at  any  tolerable  cost  and  rtok. 
The  Democratic  Party  was  hobbled  by  its 
escalated  commitments  and  by  its  p>oUtical 
enemies  at  home  so  that  it  could  not  nego- 
tiate peace  without  victory.  There  was  no 
solution  then  except  through  the  election  of 
a  Republican  President.  And  that  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  only  solution   now. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.  28,   1967) 

Washington:  Blxssxd  Abx  thx  War  Makers? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washinoton,  AprU  37. — ^The  latest  theory 
in  thto  upside-down  war  In  Vietnam  to  that  a 
hawk  to  a  dove  and  a  dove  to  a  hawk.  Thto 
to  the  new  gospel  according  to  our  embattled 
masters:  the  doves  are  deceiving  the  enemy 
Into  prolonging  the  killing,  whereas  the  com- 
passionate hawks  are  trying  to  bring  the 
killing  to  a  quick  and  merciful  end. 

The  awkward  thing  about  these  two  propo- 
sitions is  that  there  happens  to  be  some 
truth  in  both.  No  doubt  the  Vietnam  doves 
are  inadvertently  helping  perpetuate  the 
Illusion  in  Hanoi  that  our  divtolons  here  at 
home  will  lead  eventually  to  our  defeat.  And 
no  doubt  the  hawks  genuinely  believe  they 
can  smash  their  way  to  peace,  even  if  they 
bave  to  smash  that  tragic  country  to  do  it. 

TKB  BTBANOk   LOGIC 

It  to  not  difficult  to  understand  the  con- 
flict between  the  doves  who  want  to  reach  a 
compromise  by  negotiation,  and  the  hawks 


who  want  to  compel  a  compromtoe  by  force 
of  arms.  It  to  even  easier  to  understand  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  the  magnificent  com- 
mander of  the  American  Kxp>editionary  Force 
in  Vietnam,  who  naturally  thinks  primarily 
about  the  men  who  have  to  do  the  fighting. 
What  Is  harder  to  understand  to  the  argu- 
ment of  President  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  don't  seem  to  mind  giving  the 
impression  that  they  would  gladly  violate  the 
right  of  dissent  rather  than  put  up  with  It. 

Obviously,  they  are  not  all  suddenly  sug- 
gesting that  dissent  to  almost  unpatriotic  In 
order  to  defend  the  right  of  free  speech.  They 
cannot  really  be  advocating  what  they  seem 
to  be  arguing:  My  country  'tto  of  Thee,  Sweet 
land  of  conformity,  Of  Thee  I  sing. 

They  are  themselves  too  much  In  the 
American  tradition  to  advocate  such  non- 
sense and  they  couldnt  get  away  with  it  If 
they  tried.  It  to  not  only  that  the  press  and 
Congress  would  object,  but  that  prominent 
members  of  the  President's  own  Cabinet 
would  object,  no  matter  how  irritating  their 
critics  might  be. 

m'namara's  views 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  McNam&ra  was 
asked  this  week  whether  he  agreed  with  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  public  observation  that 
the  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  were  "helping 
the  enemy,"  he  replied:  "1  have  long  spoken 
In  favor  of  free  speech  In  thto  country.  .  .  . 
It's  what  we  have  fought  for  for  800  years, 
domestically  and  Intematlonally,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  see  any  action  taken  to  In 
any  way  restrict  it." 

The  habit  of  resigning  on  principle  has  al- 
most vanished  from  the  political  world  of 
Washington.  Nobody  goes  out  and  slams  the 
door  these  days,  but  the  corruption  of  gentle 
conformity  has  not  reached  the  point  of 
limiting  free  debate. 

Secretary  McNamara  carries  in  hto  pocket- 
book  a  quotation  from  the  late  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  that  community  is  already 
In  process  of  dissolution  where  each  man 
begins  to  eye  hto  neighbor  as  a  possible 
enemy,  where  nonconformity  with  the  ac- 
cepted creed  ,  .  .  to  a  mark  of  dtoaSection 
.  .  .  where  orthodoxy  chokes  freedom  of  dis- 
sent; where  faith  in  the  eventual  supremacy 
of  reason  has  become  so  timid  that  we  dare 
not  enter  our  convictions  In  the  open  lists 
to  win  or  lose. 

"Such  fears  as  these  are  a  solvent  which 
can  eat  out  the  cement  that  binds  the  stones 
together;  they  may  in  the  end  subject  us  to 
a  despottom  as  evil  as  any  that  we  dread; 
and  they  can  be  allayed  only  insofsu-  as  we 
refuse  to  proceed  on  suspicion,  and  trust  one 
another  until  we  have  tangible  ground  for 
misgiving.  TTie  mutual  confidence  on  which 
all  else  depends  can  be  maintained  only  by 
an  open  mind  and  a  brave  reliance  upon  free 
discussion." 

Secretary  McNamara  has  his  critics,  but 
nobody  should  mtotake  him  on  thto  point, 
and  he  to  certainly  not  alone  in  Washington 
In  feeling  thto  way.  The  question,  therefore, 
to  why  other  leaders  of  the  Administration 
have  allowed  themselves  to  get  In  the  posi- 
tion of  seeming  to  want  to  shame  their  critics 
into  silence,  and  the  answer  to  that  the  pres- 
sure of  war  are  doing  what  the  pressures  of 
war  usually  do.  They  are  dtotorting  and  cor- 
rupting the  priorities  of  many  men  and  lead- 
ing them  to  say  things  under  emotion  that 
they  do  not  really  believe  and  probably  would 
not  act  on  even  if  they  could. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    DISSENT 

But  the  main  point  to  fairly  clear.  The 
present  fuss  about  silencing  the  dissenters 
on  Vietnam  only  strengthens  the  spirit  of 
dissent.  We  are  In  trouble  here  on  a  lot  of 
things.  The  dissent  on  Vietnam  to  much 
greater  in  private  than  it  is  In  public,  as  the 
wives  of  most  influential  men  here  know 
better  than  anybody  etoe,  but  the  right  of 
dissent  itself  to  not  in  danger. 
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MINNEAPOLIS   TRADE   MISSION   TO 
THE  SOVXETT  UNION 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Prealdent,  the 
Oreater  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
■ercc  U  sponsoring  a  trade  mission  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Poland,  Romania,  and 
Yugoslavia.  This  mi^lon  is  the  first 
private  trade  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  have  the  offlci&l  baci^ing  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  mission  is  principally  explora- 
tory. Members  of  the  mission  are  in- 
terested in  meeting  with  representatives 
of  these  nations  and  learning  what  prod- 
ucts they  are  Lnterestd  in  buying  and 
selling. 

The  members  of  the  mission  left  for 
Moscow  yesterday  for  the  20-day  tour 
They  were  In  Washington  last  week  and 
I  and  several  other  members  of  the  Min- 
nesota delegation  met  with  them. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  decision  of  the 
Greater  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  sponsor  this  trade  mission 
represents  an  Important  step  In  East- 
West  trade  relations  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  and  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  members  of  the 
group  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoto,  together 
with  an  article  about  the  mission  by 
Brendan  Jones  entitled  "Miimeapolis 
Group  To  Bid  for  Trade  With  Soviet." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
requested  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRo,  as  follows : 

J.  Patrick  Klttler  will  Mrrs  a«  Clulrman 
ot  tb«  Trade  kflulon  aod  wlU  represent  Eco- 
nomlca  Laboratory.  lac 

Mr.  KltUer  attended  tbe  Ualverslty  of 
Michigan.  United  Statea  Naval  Academy  and 
ths  l7nlTer«lty  of  Camornla,  and  received 
bia  Badielor  of  Law*  degree  from  Stanford 
UalTcralty.  He  la  Chairman  of  the  World 
Trad*  Committee  of  the  Greater  Minneapulu 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  a  director  of  the 
Mlnnnaota  World  Ttade  Ajiaoclatlon.  a  mem- 
bw  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
XBOTCS  Upper  Midwest  Regional  Export  Ex- 
pansion Council,  as  well  as  other  lav  and 
civic  organizations.  The  firm  of  Kittler  and 
Hedelaon  specializes  in  private  international 
law  and  foreign  trade  and  Investment  coun- 
seling. 

Economics  Laboratory,  Inc  .  manufactures 
and  markets  chemical  products  for  institu- 
tional. Industry  and  home  use  In  cleaning 
and  environmental  sanitation,  and  Is  a  leader 
in  det«rg«nts  for  warewashing  in  restaurants, 
botcU.  boapltals  and  schools.  The  firm  also 
terres  dairy  plants  and  farms,  food  proces- 
sors, breweries,  packing  and  bottling  plants; 
the  metal  marine,  paper  and  pulp,  printing, 
petroebonlcal    and   construction    industries. 

Orln  T.  Hanson  will  serve  as  director  of  the 
Trade  Mission  and  also  as  advance  man. 
He  wUl  precede  the  Mission  by  about  one 
montb.  accompanied  by  an  official  of  the  Ui}. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Hanson  attended  the  University  of 
Minneenta.  He  has  a  strong  background  in 
agriculture.  He  Is  part  owner  of  a  farm  in 
veatem  Minnesota  and  spent  nine  (9)  years 
wltb  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  World  Trade  Secretaries,  the  Agricultural 
Relations  Council  of  the  United  States,  an 
alternate  member  of  the  Upper  Midwest  Re- 
gional export  ■Kpanaion  Council  and  the 
Aaaerlcan  Chamber  of  Commerce  Kxecutlvea. 

Fred  Bleber  is  principal  stockholder  and 
operating  bead  of  Aerometal  Products.  Inc  . 
at  Mlnnee polls.  Minn  .  and  President  o(  two 
wlioUy-owned  subsidiary  oompaalea — Con- 
ttnental    Non-7«rro\w    Foundry    and    Acro- 


metal  Products.  Inc  ,  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Bleber  also  Is  responsible  for  the  overall  man- 
agement of  K-B  Engineering  Company  of 
Minneapolis.  Minn  .  a  partnership  la  which 
Acrotnetal  owns  half  interest 

Mr  Bleber  la  a  graduate  mechanical  engi- 
neer and  baa  spent  his  working  career  in  the 
mechanical  field  serving  In  various  capacities 
of  executive  management,  engineering  and 
sales  principally  in  coniiectlon  with  ma- 
chinery, mechanical  equipment  and  produc- 
tion 

Acr'jtneta;  »  prlnrlpal  buMnets  activities 
are  devoted  to  buKdlng  machinery  and  ac- 
cessory equipment  ft^r  packaging,  processing, 
handling  and  enameling  all  types  of  ferrous 
arid  non-ferrous  wire  The  firm  operates 
plants  at  four  locatlorxs  in  the  t" nlted  States 

Jim  Borruann  is  director  of  niws  and  pub- 
lic aHairs  for  WC'CO.  ihe  only  rlear -channel 
radio  bruadcasling  station  In  uorth  central 
United  States 

Mr  Bormann  supervises  the  preparation 
and  broadcast  of  all  news  and  news-related 
programs,  and  prepares  or  supervises  the 
preparation  of  all  public  service  programs 
such  as  doctimentary  broadciists  He  is  a 
former  President  of  the  Radio- TV  News  Dl- 
recUjTS  Association  a  member  at  the  Regional 
Export  Expansion  Council,  former  President 
of  the  Minneapolis  Pre«^  Club,  and  Director 
ot  the  Associated  Press,  the  world's  larKest 
news  gathering  organisation 

Mr  Bormann  plans  to  gather  Inf  jrmaUon 
on  tape  recordings  for  use  In  a  documentary 
broadcast  which  could  be  heard  by  as  many 
as  3  million  Americans 

-Station  WCCO  Is  one  of  the  ni ost  dominant 
radio  stations  In  America,  attracting  more 
listeners  than  the  other  17  stations  in  the 
market  combined  WCCO.  a  pioneer  Amer- 
ican station  which  has  been  broadcasting 
Since  ms.  Is  afnilated  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  system 

Louis  R  Brewster  is  Vice  President  of 
Wellens  A  Co  .  merchandisers  of  various  pro- 
tein Ingredients  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
animal  formula  feeds,  and  vtirlous  edible  soy 
products  for  use  In  the  bukliig  and  sausage 
industries 

During  World  War  U.  Mr  Brewster  served 
In  the  69th  .Army  Division,  which  made  ITrst 
contact  with  the  Russians  In  Germany  in 
1945.  In  1947.  he  earned  a  degree  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  He  Joined  Wellens  In  1964  to  or- 
ganize, develop  and  manage  the  Interna- 
tional Division 

Mr  Brewster  has  traveled  extensively 
abroad  on  buMue^.  Including  two  tnpe 
representing  Jointly  the  VB.  Food  for  Peace 
committee  and  the  Soyt>ean  Council  cf 
America 

In  addition  to  selling  Wellens'  products, 
Mx  Brewster  will  survey  the  feed  industry 
and  Its  interest  in  US  Ingredients,  and  alao 
will  investigate  the  Interest  of  the  baking 
and  sausage  Industries  in  the  use  of  edible 
soybean  flours  and  grits. 

A  J  d'AUly.  Manager  uf  International 
Operations  for  Farmhand,  Inc  ,  was  born  In 
Makassar.  Indonesia,  where  his  father  was 
with  the  Netherlands  government.  He  la 
currently  President  of  the  Minnesota  World 
Trade  Association. 

Mr  d  Allly.  who  Joined  Farmhand  In  1M0. 
speaks  and  writes  English.  Dutch.  French 
and  OermAn.  as  well  as  understanding 
Spanish.  Italian  and  Japanese.  In  19M,  ha 
was  swarded  the  Exporter  of  the  Year  Award 
for   the   State   of   Minnesota 

Mr.  d'Ailly  la  responsible  for  the  market- 
Uig  and  manofacturing  of  Farmhand  prod- 
ucts outside  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Farmhand,  Inc  ,  is  a  leader  in  the  devel- 
opment of  materials  handling  axul  grassland 
farming  equlpnoent  On  this  Trade  Mission 
trip,  Mr.  d'Ailly  plans  to  Introduoe  Farm- 
hands feedmoblle  and  also  the  multi-row 
beet  harvester  He  also  will  discuss  Farm- 
band's  cofnplete  lines  of  specialised  farm 
machinery  and  material  ha  rolling  systema. 


Richard  H.  Donaldson  la  Vice  President 
of  Sales  and  Engineering  and  also  a  IXrector 
of  the  Donaldaon  Company.  Inc.  Mr.  Donald- 
son Is  a  graduate  of  the  ITnlverslty  of  Min- 
nesota and  has  been  asaoclated  with  Don- 
aldson since  1936.  He  began  as  a  factory 
employee  and  subsequently  was  promoted 
to  foreman  and  Chief  Inspector.  He  also  has 
had  experience  In  the  Engineering  and  Sales 
Departments  and  served  as  Personnel 
Director 

The  Donaldson  Company.  Inc..  manufac- 
tures and  sells  heavy-duty  air  cleaners  and 
air  cleaner  acceasorlea  as  well  as  heavy-duty 
mufflers  and  silencers  for  Internal  combus- 
tion engines  sund   gas   turbines. 

While  on  the  Mission.  Mr.  Donaldson  hopes 
to  obtain  trade  contacts  for  follow-up  by  the 
firm's  European  sales  and  service  company 
in  Belgium.  He  desires  to  meet  with  person- 
nel involved  In  the  manufacture  and  sales  of 
farm  tractors  and  other  self-propelled  farm 
machinery;  heavy-duty  construction,  oil 
field  and  mining  equipment  ^  dozers, 
scrapers,  heavy  track  laying  tractors),  and 
heavy  trucks,  ore  carriers  and  portable 
compressors. 

Harold  Flschbeln,  President  of  the  Dave 
Flschbeln  Company,  has  been  a  life-long 
resident  of  the  MlnneapoUs-St  Paul  area 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  Dave  Flachlieln  Comp>any  manufac- 
turers sewing  machines  and  allied  equip- 
ment deslfned  especially  for  closing  filled 
bogs  used  by  the  chemical,  seed  and  animal 
feed  industries  and  various  food  processors 
Although  the  company  has  for  naany  years 
sold  Its  equipment  in  many  countries  of 
the  world,  Including  those  to  be  visited  by 
the  Trade  Mission,  It  Is  hoped  this  personal 
contact  win  expand  sales  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  visits  to  countries  on  the 
Mission  Itinerary.  Mr.  Flschbeln  will  spend 
several  days  attending  the  LNPRODMA3H- 
67  Fair  in  Moscow  where  Cle.  Flschbeln  3  A., 
the  firm's  Belgium  company,  la  exhibiting 
equipment 

Donald  B  Palmer.  Jr  .  Is  a  Special  Sales 
Assistant  for  Pioneer  Engineering,  a  Division 
of  Poor  t  Company,  Inc. 

Mr  Palmer  has  been  employed  by  Pioneer 
Engineering  for  22  years  and  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  with  the  firm  areas  of  engi- 
neering, field  service,  sales  and  sales  man- 
agement. Ha  majored  In  engineering  and 
buslneas  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
during  his  career  has  been  an  active  member 
of  many  Industry  organizations  and  service 
clubs 

Pioneer  Engineering  was  founded  in  1928 
u  the  Pioneer  Gravel  Equipment  Manufac- 
turing Company,  a  manufacturer  of  portable 
gravel  plants  Today.  Pioneer  Engineering 
engineers  and  manufacturers  a  wide  variety 
of  equipment  used  In  highway  heavy  con- 
struction, gravel,  quarry,  mining,  cement, 
lime,  bituminous  and  other  basic  industries 

J  Thomas  Sample,  Jr  ,  is  Manager  of  the 
Iniematlonul  Service  Department  of  the 
American  Nat.onal  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
fourth  largest  i-ommerclal  bank  in  the  Upper 
Midwest 

Mr  Sample  las  been  International  Services 
Manager  since  1966  and  a  member  of  the 
bank's  stafT  since  1962.  Previous  to  that  he 
was  associated  with  the  Cleveland-based  M 
A   Hanna  Conrpany 

Mr  Sample  Is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Foreign  Credit  Interchange 
Bureau  of  New  York  City,  a  director  of  the 
St  Paul  Art  Center,  a  trustee  of  Children's 
Service,  Inc  .  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  University  Club,  as  well  as 
being  active  In  other  civic  organlzatlotis. 

A  firm  believer  In  Increased  East-West 
trade.  Mr.  Sample  Is  anxious  to  aid  efforts  to 
find  new  markets  for  Upp>er  Midwest  prod- 
ucts and  •errloes  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  His  department  speclaUzes 
In  trade  development  foreign  financing  and 
foreign  exchange. 
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John  H.  Graflund.  Vice  President  of  Deexe 
ti  Company.  Is  in  charge  of  administration 
for  John  Deere's  overseas  operations. 

Mr.  Graflund  has  had  wide  experience  In 
the  farm  equipment  business,  both  In  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  He  has  been 
Comptroller  of  Deere  &  Company,  General 
Manager  of  the  John  Deere  Harvester  Works, 
and  more  recently  has  been  responsible  for 
overseas  manufacturing.  He  U  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  company,  founded  by  John  Deere  In 
1837.  Is  headquartered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Mollne.  III.  The  firm's 
annual  sales  exceed  tl  billion. 

Deere  today  manufactures  a  complete  line 
of  farm  machinery,  Industrial  equipment, 
and  lawn  and  garden  equipment.  Fourteen 
factories  are  maintained  In  North  America 
and  nine  In  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Products  are  sold  through  branches,  distribu- 
tors and  dealers  worldwide. 

Eugene  Larson  Is  vice  president  of  the 
Marketing  Division  and  a  director  of  the  E.  J. 
Longyear  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mr. 
Larson,  who  earned  an  engineering  degree 
from  Iowa  State  College.  Joined  Longyear  In 
1953.  He  was  employed  by  the  William  H. 
Zlegler  Company  from  1933-53,  Armco  Steel 
Corporation  from  1930-33.  and  the  U.S.  Engi- 
neers from  1925-30. 

Mr.  Larson  Is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  National  For- 
eign Trade  Policy  Association,  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  served  8k8  a  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  Greater  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

E.  J.  Longyear  Company  supplies  geological 
and  mining  engineering  consulting  services 
and  contract  drilling  for  mineral  explora- 
tion, as  well  as  manufacturing  and  selling 
specialized  drilling  equipment  for  the  mining 
and  Industrial  markets.  The  firm  Is  repre- 
sented in  75  countries,  with  affiliated  or  sub- 
sidiary corporations  in  Canada,  Mexico, 
Japan,  Holland.  Prance.  Germany,  India  and 
Australia. 

David  A.  Koch  attended  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  was  graduated  from  St. 
Thomas  College  where  he  majored  In  Busi- 
ness Administration.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Young  Presidents'  Organization  (YPO)  and 
The  American  Management  Association. 

Harry  A.  Murphy.  Sr..  past  president  of  the 
Gray  Com{>any,  Inc.,  Is  the  senior  consultant 
on  International  trade  and  also  a  director 
of  the  firm.  He  has  been  associated  wltb  the 
Gray  Company  for  37  years  and  previously 
was  In  the  grain  business  for  15  years. 

The  Gray  Company  manufactures  (under 
the  trade  name  Graco)  pumping  equipment 
and  accessories  to  transfer,  spray  and  ex- 
trude materials  which  vary  In  viscosity  from 
lightweight  oils  to  heavy,  viscous  semi -solids. 
This  includes  the  pumping  and  spraying  of 
all  forms  of  paints  and  coatings,  and  the 
fields  of  lubrication  and  pressure  cleaning 
devices. 

The  firm's  products  are  manufactured  In 
Minneapolis  and  under  license  in  Japan  and 
France.  Gray  Company  markets  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  approximately  76 
other  countries,  both  on  an  export  basts 
and  through  a  network  of  sales  subsidiaries 
and  distributors. 

Paul  C.  Sharp,  General  Export  Sales 
Manager  for  Honeywell,  Inc.,  has  been  In- 
volved in  the  growth  of  his  firm's  Interna- 
tional business  for  33  years. 

Mr.  Sharp  studied  engineering  at  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  and  Drexel  In- 
stitute, foreign  trade  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  business  and  management 
at  LaSalle  University. 

He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Minne- 
sota World  Trade  Association  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Instrument  Society  of  America,  tfae 
Export  Expansion  CX>uncil.  and  People  to 
People.  He  Is  past  chairman  of  the  Greater 
Minneapolis  Chamber  <tf  Commerce  World 
Trade  Committee. 

Honeywell's    products    Involve    automatic 


eontroU  for  air  conditioning,  heating  and 
all  llgbt  axMl  heavy  Industrial  processes; 
laCBO  B'WrrCHBS,  selentlflc  Indicating  and 
recording  equljiment;  tape  systems,  medical 
equipment,  sonar  and  radar  devices;  busl- 
nees  and  Industrial  computers;  automatic 
pilot  controls  for  aircraft  and  guidance  sys- 
tems for  space  vehicles.  Honeywell  employs 
64.148  and  maintains  37  manufacturing 
plants  m  the  United  States,  Canada,  Eng- 
land, Prance,  Holland,  Japan,  Mexico  and 
Brazil. 

Hermit  H.  Wilson,  who  began  his  career 
In  1935  as  a  clerk  with  Carglll,  Inc.,  Is  now 
owner-president  and  founder  of  SICO  In- 
corporated, manufacturer  of  mobile  folding 
table-seatmg  and  staging. 

After  holding  numerous  positions  In  Car- 
glU's  Mechamcal  Division,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
appointed  a  shore  captain  on  the  Erie  Canal 
and  soon  after  became  part  of  CarglU's  ship- 
building project. 

In  1946,  he  co-originated  WACO,  a  steel 
scaffolding  company.  Seeing  a  need  for  mul- 
tiple use  of  room  space,  he  later  formed 
SICO.  Mr.  Wilson  Is  now  engaged  In  ex- 
porting his  Ideas  of  cost  efficiency  and  room 
versatility. 

SICO  Incorporated  is  the  service  arm  of 
Wilson's  versl-room  benefit  concept,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer  of  table-seating  and 
staging  equipment.  Recogmzlng  the  Im- 
f>ortance  ol  space  economy,  SICO  dissemi- 
nates a  program  of  methods  and  materials 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  rooms.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  Interested  in  Investigating  the  pos- 
sibility of  licensing  his  products  and  systems. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30,  1967] 

MiNNKAPOLiB  Group  To  Bid  fob  Trade 

WrrH  SovnET 

(By  Brendan  Jones) 

From  Minneapolis  to  Moscow.  This  Is  to  be 
the  direction  of  the  newest  In  "bridge-buUd- 
Ing"  efforts  recently  urged  by  President  John- 
son to  Increase  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  tbe  Communist  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe. 

The  trade-promoting  bid  will  be  made  by 
a  16-member  mission  sponsored  by  the 
Greater  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  group.  Including  top  executives  of  sev- 
eral nationally-known  companies,  will  be  the 
first  private  American  trade  mission  to  Soviet 
Russia  having  United  States  Government 
backing. 

The  mission  is  scheduled  to  leave  New 
York  for  Moscow  tomorrow  after  a  stopover 
In  Washington  last  week  for  briefings  by 
State  and  Commerce  Department  officials. 
The  Minneapolis  businessmen  will  spend  six 
days  In  Russia  and  will  also  visit  Poland, 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  In  their  20-day  tour. 

Preparations  for  meetings  with  Soviet  trade 
officials  and  those  of  the  other  countries  have 
been  made  by  an  advance  group  that  left 
a  montb  ago. 

WIDI   PBODUCT   RANGX 

Flrids  represented  by  the  group  cover  a 
wide  range  of  agricultural.  Industrial  and 
consumer  products  and  equipment  to  which 
current  Soviet  planning  has  given  high  pri- 
orities. Among  them  are  specialized  farming 
machinery,  a^cultural  packaging  and  proc- 
essing equipment,  animal  feeds,  Industrial 
control  and  oomiHiter  systems,  chemicals  and 
mining  and  highway  construction  machinery. 

In  addition  to  seeking  direct  export  sales, 
tbe  MlnneapoUa  mission  will  explore  oppor- 
tunities for  licensing  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, according  to  J.  Patrick  Klttler,  who 
will  bead  tbe  Ifoacow-bound  group.  Mission 
members,  bs  said,  will  also  be  interested  In 
Importing  products  made  In  Russia  and  the 
Kast  Surc^Miui  countries. 

Mr.  Klttlsr,  a  senior  partner  In  the  Minne- 
apolis law  Oim  of  Klttler  &  Hendelson,  which 
specializes  In  international  law,  trade  and 
invsstmant,  la  chairman  of  the  Minneapolis 
chamber's  world  trade  cconmlttee. 


POTENTIAL   CUVrOMKU 


"As  with  the  first  investigation  of  any 
potential  new  market,"  he  said,  "the  prime 
Interest  of  mission  members  will  be  In  meet- 
ing potential  customers,  getting  to  know 
them,  and  finding  out  what  products  they 
are  Interested  In  buying  and  selling.  The  mis- 
sion will  attempt  to  obtain  orders — members 
■wlU  have  their  order  books  handy — but  this 
la  not  the  primary  motivation. 

"The  main  objective  Is  to  learn  how  to  sell 
products  In  these  countries.  On  the  buying 
side.  It  Is  probable  that  mission  members 
may  also  place  some  orders,  possibly  for 
metals.  And  they  will  have  an  open  mind 
on  the  possibilities  of  sales  on  a  barter  basis 
that  will  overcome  the  present  difficulties  of 
credit  and  payments  with  the  East  European 
countries." 

Mr.  Klttler  said  that  he  expected  some 
of  the  Communist  trading  officials  to  be  well 
Informed  on  the  companies  and  products 
represented  by  the  mission.  The  group's  ad- 
vance team,  consisting  of  Ortn  T.  Hanson, 
manager  of  the  chamber's  agriculture  and 
world  trade  department,  and  Jack  Smith  Jr., 
Commerce  Dejjartment  representative,  has 
already  prepared  the  ground  for  negotiations, 
he  noted. 

CONTROLS  RkDDCED 

Planning  of  the  Minneapolis  mission,  Mr. 
Klttler  said,  began  early  last  year  following 
the  considerable  reduction  of  this  coxintry's 
strategic  controls  on  exports  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

From  the  businessman's  point  of  view,  he 
said,  decisions  on  trade  policies  were  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government,  but  the 
decisions  about  selling  or  buying  with  i>ar- 
tlcular  countries  were  entirely  a  matter  of 
business  Initiative. 

"On  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
do  business  with  Communist  countries,"  Mr. 
Klttler  commented,  "individual  companies 
have  to  work  out  their  own  decisions.  Many 
of  our  chamber  members  had  mixed  feelings, 
but  over-all  the  Increase  of  trade  and  other 
exchanges  represents  a  non-vlolent  way  of 
resolving  conflicts  that  can  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  everyone. 

"Except  for  a  few  crank  letters  to  the 
newspapers,  there  has  been  little  adverse  re- 
action to  the  mission.  'Whether  It  Is  in  Rus- 
sia or  elsewhere.  Increasing  trade  can  lead 
to  better  understanding,  and,  even  though 
sales  may  not  be  big  to  start  with,  the  ef- 
fort adds  another  straw  to  the  pile." 

Mr.  Klttler  added  that  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  view  that  Western  Efurope  held  an 
edge  In  trade  with  the  Eastern  bloc  because 
of  proximity  and  traditional  p>attems. 

"There  Is  a  market  for  American  products 
there,  as  there  Is  everywhere,"  he  declared. 

Among  companies  represented  on  the  mis- 
sion are  Deere  &  Co.,  general  farm  equip- 
ment; Honeywell,  Inc.,  Industrial  process 
and  alr-condltloning  controls;  Economics 
Laboratory,  Inc.,  chemicals;  Farmland,  Inc., 
farm  equipment;  the  Gray  Company,  in- 
dustrial piimplng  systems;  the  E.  J.  Longyear 
Company,  mineral  exploration  equipment; 
the  Pioneer  engineering  division  of  Poor  & 
Co.,  rock  crushing  and  processing  equip- 
ment; Wellens  &  Co.,  animal  feeds  and  re- 
lated products;  Slco,  Inc.,  hotel  and  school 
equipment,  and  Acrometal  Products,  Inc. 

Besides  being  the  first  Government-backed 
private  trade  mission  to  Russia,  according 
to  a  Commerce  Department  official,  the  Min- 
neapolis group  represents  the  first  In  a  series 
of  similar  eastward  trade-bulldlng  efforts 
planned  this  year. 

CALIFORNIA    MISSIONS 

Some  others  are  a  private  California  food- 
processing  equipment  mission  and  a  re- 
cently announced  private  apparel  and 
textile  mission.  Both  will  participate  In  Mos- 
cow trade  fairs.  A  United  States  Govern- 
ment-8ponsc»-ed  exhibit  also  Is  being  pre- 
pared for  a  tour  of  Russia. 

In   addition,   during  the   fall   an   lUtnols 
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•l»t*-«pQCi«or«d  miMinn  rapr«««ntlng  tbe 
•(rtoultural  koA  cooatructioo  lJiduat7l«a  wtU 
Tlalt  iBatem  Burope  uid  *  United  CKstw 
OownmAnt-«pon«or«d  inductrlal  nrutchln- 
•ry  inlirt1"i  wlU  rUlt  CaecboslovaklA. 


SERVICEMAN-S  PRAYER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrsrinla.  Mr 
President,  there  has  come  to  me  a  poetic 
prayer  written  by  a  West  Virginia  serv- 
Icenuui  in  South  Vietnam.  This  young 
American  soldier.  Pfc.  Terrance  L.  Wise- 
man, serving  in  the  area  of  the  outside 
central  highlands.  Plelku,  Vietnam,  has 
affirmed  his  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being. 

In  these  days  when  one  sees  so  many 
who  do  not  believe  In  the  power  of  prayer, 
who  do  not  believe  there  is  a  living  Gkxl — 
preferring  Instead  to  claim  that  God 
is  dead" — and  who  follow  some  leaders 
who.  under  the  guise  of  ministers  of  the 
Qospel,  preach  near-anarchy.  It  Is  en- 
couradng  to  see  evidence  of  a  strong 
faith  in  spiritual  values. 

This  prayer  poem,  titled  "My  Friend." 
states  a  belief  that  being  able  to  com- 
mune with  the  Almighty  through  prayer 
is  a  blessing,  one  In  which  Its  author 
takes  pride  and  comfort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
poem  on  prayer  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
poem  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcORD,  as  follows : 

mt  nusND 

(By:  Pfc.  Terrance  L  Wiseman,  March  24, 
IMTT.  outside  central  highlands,  Plelku, 
Vietnam ) 

I  am  lonely  over  here 

In  tbls  war  Irxleated  country. 

But  I  am  free  of  fear. 

Per  a  Friend  looks  after  me. 

Tbo'  there  is  constant  dainger. 

And  some  have  to  die, 
Tou  can  always  find  comfort. 

By  focusing  to  the  sky. 

Yes.  Ood  Is  our  protector. 

In  all  that  comes  our  way. 
He  will  t>«  our  reeurrector. 

Come  that  happy,  glorious  day 

Wtaen  this  life  Ls  ended. 

And    the   world    U    free   from   sin. 
And  we  gather  up  In  Heaven, 

Where    all    wUl    be    called    Prlend 

No  more  wars  will  be  fought. 

No  more  tears  to  be  shed. 
Not  even  Immoral  thoughts. 

Nor  weeping  (or  the  dead 

For  In  this  war  torn  land. 

We  have  done  our  very  best. 
Tho'  this  would  tire  any  man. 

And  we  think  we  need  a  rest 

Just  look  back  at  how  Jesus 

Was  cructfled  that  day. 
And  you  will  have  the  reason. 

Wby  we  must  fight  today 

Being  able  to  pray  u  a  blessing. 

And  I  cherish  the  Almighty  above. 

And  I  accept  his  wonderful  message. 
And  receive  his  wonderful  love. 

Tee.  I  am  very  lonely. 

In  this  I&nd  of  war  and  sin. 
But  I  hare  an  "oversew". 
And  I  caU  him.  "My  Prlend '. 


PUNTA  DEL  ESTE — THE  MEXICAN 
VIEWPOINT 

Mr.   BMATHERS.     Mr    President.   I 
■sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  prlntod 


In  the  RicoRD  an  article  entitled  "Pot- 
pourri." written  by  Bob  Thurston,  and 
published  In  the  Colony  Reporter  of 
Ouadalajara.  Jalisco,  Mexico,  on  April 
22.  1967,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
activities  which  occurred  at  the  recent 
Punta  del  Este  meeting  In  Uruguay. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

PoTPOumai 
I  By  Bob  Thurston) 
Punta  del   Este."  said   Paco.   "was   a   very 
fine  thing  fur  us  Mexicans,  anyway  ' 

"Nut  much  money  Involved."  we  replied, 
perhaps  a  little  cynically 

•WlK)  mentioned  money?" 

"Well,  we  read  a  lot  In  the  papers  about 
how  the  X3S  senate  had  sent  President  John- 
sun  off  to  the  conference  without  his  check- 
book, and  It  looked  like  all  the  money  was 
spent  on  armed  guards,"  we  said 

"Money'  There  are  other  things  than 
money,  amlgo'" 

"Then  why  was  the  meeting  ao  good  for 
Mexico,  Paco'"  we  asked 

"Because,  pre<°l8ely,  it  showed  there  are 
some  things  almost  as  good  as  money — may- 
be  better  " 

"And  what   Is   better   than   money?" 

"Well,  as  you  know  I  am  a  very  modest 
man  and  I  dislike  getting  Into  discussions 
■uch  as  this  one.  but  I  will  point  out  that 
while  you  have  your  glut  of  really  beautiful 
new  cars  and  refrigerators,  of  topless  wait- 
resses <ind  coior  television,  and  certainly  a 
b<junalng  business  In  making  bombs  to  drop 
over  Vietnam,  and  while  we  Mexicans  have 
chiefly  our  troubles  In  building  enough 
schools,  m  getting  running  water  Into  our 
vUidgee.  In  even  leaching  people  how  to  read 
and  write,  and  while  we  feel  we  can  afford 
only  five  ceutavoa  In  every  tax  peeo  for  the 
military  because  we  must  spend  thirty  cen- 
tavoe  of  that  peso  un  education,  and  — am 
I   boring  you?" 

"No.  of  course  not  Oo  on  and  tell  ua  your 
troubles  ' 

"Who  mentioned  troubles?  I  am  saying 
only  that  some  troubles  are  not  as  bad  as 
other  people's  troubles      That  Is  all  " 

"Uke'' " 

"Well,  I  was  thinking  of  all  those  guards 
and  battleships  and  PBI  and  CIA  and  the 
good  Dloe  knows  how  and  many  others  It 
took  to  keep  someone  from  killing  your  presi- 
dent at  Punto  del  Este  I  have  nothing 
against  your  president  seAor  I  was  Just 
stating  what  was  In  the  news     Do  I  offend''" 

"Certainly  not  We  raised  the  point  about 
the  guards    lurselves  " 

"As  t  said  then  I  was  thinking  about  all 
those  guards,  and  then  I  was  thinking  of  our 
our  President  Diaz  Ordaz  who  slept  so  well  In 
his  quarters  with  only  one  drowsy  guard  nut 
In   front   and   the   Mexican   flag 

"I  haven't  offended  you?  '  Paco  asked 

"No     Oo  on  "  we  said 

"Well,  someone  once  said  that  the  president 
of  Mexico  could  sleep  alone  aid  unguarded 
even  on  the  park  t>enche«  of  any  city  of  the 
world  without  being  molested,  and — well, 
Punta  del  Este  seemed  to  exemplify  this 

"That  Is  what  I  had  In  mind  when  I  said 
that  the  conference  was  a  good  thing  for 
Mexico"  Paco  continued  "It  showed  us 
Mexicans  that  we  have  something  that  you 
don't  have.  If  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so 

"It  seemed  pretty  good  to  us — our  presi- 
dent there  and  only  that  sleepy  guard  and 
the  Mexican  flag  and  al>.  I  hope  I  bavent 
offended  you  by  speaking  so  frankly.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  It  was  good  for  Mtelco  to 
see  for  once  that  there  are  some  things  as 
fine  as  money — well,  almost  as  fine,  dont  you 
agree?" 

"Tea."  w«  said.    "We  agree  very  mucb." 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,    1967— AMENDMENT 

AMSNDMKMT     NO.      180 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  9481. 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  amendment  is 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kiwnidy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pell  ] . 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  chapter  VI  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

"EXECXITIVI    OmCE    or    THE    PXESIDENT 

"Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
"Economic  Opportunity  Program 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  •137,600,000.  to  t>e  available  for 
expenditure  for  programs  under  such  Act  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  may  determine  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  Is  to  restore  the 
cuts  made  In  the  poverty  program  au- 
thorization by  the  Appropriations  Act  last 
year. 

The  amount  appropriated  was  $137,- 
500,000  less  than  the  amount  authorized 
by  Congress  on  the  recommendation  of 
President  Johnson. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
Javits]  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower,  Employment,  and  Pov- 
erty, which  I  chair,  Joins  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment,  as  do  Senators 
Randolph,  Pell,  Nelson,  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Kennedy  of  New  York 
and  Morse. 

Last  year  the  President's  budget  allo- 
cated $1.75  billion  to  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  That  amount.  If  appropriated,  and 
expended  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration,  would 
have  enabled  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  continue  funding  ongoing 
community  action  programs  which  had 
been  funded  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  administration  said  $1.75  billion 
was  "a  conservative  request" — "the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  sustain  already  exist- 
ing programs." 

Although  both  the  House  and  Senate 
authorized  the  full  $1.75  billion  requested 
by  the  President,  the  Congress  appro- 
priated only  $1,612,500,000. 

The  Congress'  failure  to  appropriate 
the  full  authorized  amount  has  crippled 
many  antlpoverty  programs  In  more  than 
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1,000  oommunltiee  throttghout  the  coun- 
try. 
While  It  Ifi  impoaslble  to  aaseia  the 

total  Impact  of  this  cutback  and  to  trace 
the  precise  effect  on  each  community 
engaged  in  the  war  on  poverty — I  Imve 
been  given  figures  by  GEO  for  27  of  the 
Notion's  larger  cities. 

Those  27  cities  had  a  total  of  $19.4 
million  less  available  to  them  In  fiscal 
year  1967  than  In  fiscal  year  1966.  and 
their  programs  were  In  far  greater  need 
in  fiscal  1967  than  they  were  In  fiscal 
1966,  because  In  fiscal  1966  GEO  pro- 
grams were  just  getting  underway  In 
many  areas. 

The  total  funds  available,  as  compared 
with  fiscal  1966  funding  levels,  In  these 
communities,  however,  Is  not  the  only 
effect,  and  probably  not  the  most  Im- 
portant reason  for  my  urging  that  the 
full  $1.75  billion  authorization  be  appro- 
priated for  economic  (Hjport unity  pro- 
grrams. 

The  hallmark  of  the  war  on  poverty,  I 
believe.  Is  local  Initiative.  Most  GEO  pro- 
grams are  fimded  through  community 
action  agencies.  These  agencies  are  de- 
signed to  mobilize  every  available  local 
institutional  and  human  resource  to  plan 
and  administer  antlpoverty  programs. 

They  were  told  by  the  Congress  and 
the  administration,  when  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  was  passed  in  1964,  that 
It  was  their  job  to  Initiate  and  design. 
with  guidance  from  Washington,  their 
own  programs  to  fight  the  war  on  pov- 
erty In  their  home  communities. 

Last  year,  however,  the  Congress  In 
passing  the  authorization  bill.  Insisted 
on  earmarking  specific  amounts  of  mon- 
ey for  particular  programs. 

Thus,  of  the  $856  million  authorized 
for  community  action  programs  last 
year,  Congress  earmarked  $484  million 
for  programs  such  as  Headstart,  health 
services,  legal  services,  family  loans,  and 
adult  basic  education. 

While  all  these  programs  are  needed, 
the  earmarking  of  funds  for  them  has 
hamstrung  other  programs  which  were 
developed,  and  planned  locally,  and  in 
operation  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Thus,  local  initiative  has  been  stifled 
In  two  ways: 

First,  the  earmarking  of  specific 
amounts  of  money  for  Headstart,  legal 
services,  health  services,  and  other  pro- 
grams has  forced  some  local  ccmmuni- 
ties  to  spend  extra  money  on  programs 
they  may  neither  need  nor  want. 

Second,  those  earmarked  fimds  are 
unavailable  for  other  programs  such  as 
Upward  Bound,  foster  grandparents,  for 
the  operation  of  neighborhood  centers, 
and  family  planning,  and  for  the  plan- 
ning, demonstration,  and  operation  of 
new  programs. 

Every  major  city  faces  this  problem. 
Every  major  city  has  been  forced  in 
fiscal  year  1967  to  cut  back  on  locally 
developed  programs  which  they  were 
operating  in  1966.  Thus,  for  example: 

New  York  City  will  have  $6.8  million 
less  than  the  minimum  necessary  to  car- 
ry on  existing  locally  developed  pro- 
grams. 

Philadelphia  will  have  $2.8  million 
less. 

Pittsburgh  $1.8  million  less. 

Los  Angeles  $9.8  million  iaos. 


C9ileago  $4  mlDkm  less. 

In  49  of  our  larger  cities,  locally  de- 
veloped pngmoB  amoimtlng  to  a  total 
of  $73  J  mflUon.  have  had  to  be  elimi- 
nated entirely  or  substantially  curtailed. 

More  than  900  other  smaller  commu- 
nities have  similarly  been  farced  to 
eliminate  and  cut  back  programs  that 
were  funded  last  year. 

Perhaps,  equally  important,  no  funds 
are  available  this  year  to  start  new  com- 
munity action  agencies  In  other  cities, 
towns,  and  rural  eoimties.  And  there 
are  no  funds  to  begin  new  programs  in 
ongoing  commimlty  action  agencies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  more  money 
alone  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
poverty.  Money  alone  will  not  wipe  out 
poverty  in  the  United  States. 

But  many  of  our  constituents,  partic- 
ularly those  who  go  to  bed  hungry — and, 
may  I  say,  there  are  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  going  to  bed  hungry  to- 
night, and  a  great  many  of  them  are  in 
the  delta  of  Mississippi — sleep  in  cold 
houses,  and  roam  the  streets  in  search 
of  employment  each  day,  feel  that  the 
war  on  poverty  is  a  package  of  empty 
promises. 

Restoration  of  the  full  authorization 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  wiU 
go  a  long  way  toward  fulfilling  these 
promises  and  toward  enabling  local 
communities  throughout  the  coimtry  to 
carry  on  programs  which  were  success- 
fully operated  in  1966  but  which  caimot 
be  funded  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  particular 
problem  created  by  inadequate  funding 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs 
which  is  of  immediate  and  crucial  im- 
portance with  the  approach  of  summer. 

Last  year  GEO  spent  a  total  of  $35 
million  on  special  summer  programs.  Of 
these  funds.  $12.5  million  was  trans- 
ferred by  OEO  from  community  action 
funds  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
for  summer  work  and  training  pro- 
grams for  16-  to  21-year-olds. 

Twenty  million  dollars  was  spent 
through  community  action  agencies  in 
28  cities  throughout  the  country.  These 
ftmds  enabled  many  youths  and  adults 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  roaming 
the  streets  of  our  cities  to  participate  In 
siunmer  work  training  and  recreation 
progrsuns.  I  believe  a  good  case  can  be 
made  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  in 
many  of  those  28  cities  a  long  hot  sum- 
mer, with  all  that  that  entails  in  terms 
of  potential  riots,  was  averted  because 
of  OEO's  foresight  in  making  available 
$20  million  for  summer  projects. 

Yet,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  and 
specifically  because  Congress  failed  to 
appropriate  $137.5  million  of  the  total 
$1.75  billion  authorized  last  year  GEO 
has  had  to  eliminate  all  special  summer 
progrcuns. 

These  summer  programs,  moreover,  are 
not  merely  stopgap  measures  or  pallia- 
tives. An  effective  summer  program  in- 
volves the  establishment  of  neighborhood 
organizations  in  which  parents  and  chil- 
dren alike  help  to  plan  and  operate  their 
own  recreation  facilities  and  activities. 
The  people  themselves  not  only  partici- 
pate in  the  programs  but  fill  Jobs  neces- 
sary to  operate  them.  Provided  an  op- 
portunity, and  sufficient  funds,  program 
participants  can.  at  the  end  of  the  simi- 


mer,  be  channeled  into  year-round  work 
training  edoeatlon  and  other  programs. 
If  the  neighborhood  organization  is  an 
effective  ont,  it  can  continue,  wlOi  finan- 
cial help,  to  conduct  the  kinds  of  nel^- 
borbood  activities  which  help  poor  people 
In  target  areas  bring  themselves  out  of 
poverty.  Last  year's  summer  projects,  in- 
volving as  they  did,  only  28  cities,  were 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  in  terms  of  the 
needs  for  such  projects  in  urban  areas 
throughout  the  country. 

We  have  already  read  of  disturbances 
in  Nashville,  Term.,  and  Louisville,  Ky., 
this  spring.  Neither  of  these  cities  par- 
ticipated in  special  siunmer  projects  last 
summer,  nor  did  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  or  Omaha,  Nebr.,  which 
are  just  a  few  of  the  cities  in  which  there 
were  disturbances  last  siunmer. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  however,  that 
Philadelphia  which  did  have  summer 
projects  costing  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars had  no  riots  last  summer.  I  hope 
that  without  this  program  we  will  have 
no  riots  this  summer. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  JAVrrs]  and  I  intend  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Thursday  to  press  our  case  for  restora- 
tion of  this  appropriation. 

I  hope  when  that  time  comes  that  the 
Director  of  the  GEO,  Mr.  Shriver,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  will  support  again  what 
they  supported  last  year,  which  is  the 
full  appropriation  with  which  to  meet 
the  authorization  for  the  economic  op- 
portunity program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
confine  my  statement  to  the  poverty 
program,  as  I  assured  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  would. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  in  this  effort  to  get 
some  money  for  the  war  on  poverty  with 
a  very  deep  understanding  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  big  cities. 

I  am  a  product  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  was  bom  there.  I  spent  my  life 
there,  and  I  think  I  understand  the 
problems  pretty  well. 

One  of  the  things  which  is  agitating 
the  poor  of  this  country  Is  the  fact  tliat 
we  are  carrying  on  a  war  in  Vietnam 
at  their  expense.  I  have  supported  the 
commitment  of  the  President  in  Viet- 
nam as  recently  as  noon  today.  But  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  in  any  position  where 
we  have  to  have  millions  of  Americans 
convinced  that  their  urgent  needs  are 
going  to  be  unsupplied  because  we  are 
fighting  a  struggle  in  Vietnam.  We  know 
very  well  that  we  can  afford  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  on  both  fronts 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  pointed  out,  what  Is  required  Is 
$137,500,000.  We  can  certainly  find  that 
amoimt  of  money  for  a  matter  as  neces- 
sary and  as  urgent,  in  terms  of  the  ele- 
mentary public  order,  as  this. 

I  can  testify  to  Congress  that  if  we 
do  not  want  real  trouble  this  simuner, 
we  absolutely  must  have  money  for  sum- 
.mer  programs,  and  we  do  not  hare  it. 
The  best  prescription  of  the  Office  of 
EconcHnlc  Opportunity  is  to  take  f  imds 
from  programs  which  exist  now  to  fi- 
nance summer  iMrograms.  But  that  is 
Just  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  It  will 
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do  no  good,  because  you  create  aa  many 
dUleulUes  aa  you  cure.  Nothing  less  than 
ncfv  money  will  do  it. 

Aa  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
already  said— and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
redundant — the  funding  which  we  gave 
last  summer  of  $20  million  to  38  cities 
did  not  include  some  of  the  hottest  spots 
we  have  today;  and  he  named  them — 
JadksonTllle.  Nashville.  Louisville,  and 
other  cities. 

In  the  dty  of  New  York,  as  an  elemen- 
tary matter,  there  needs  to  be  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
which  provides  employment  for  teen- 
agers: and  yet.  this  summer  the  Labor 
Department  has  contracted  for  only 
177,000  slots,  nationwide,  as  opposed  to 
300.000  last  year.  I  believe  it  would  be 
really  shameful  to  turn  loose  that  many 
teenagers,  with  the  explosive  potentials 
which  I  see  in  my  own  city  and  which 
are  present,  according  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  committee  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in  so  many 
other  cities. 

The  most  shortsighted  kind  of  judg- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  fall  to 
supp^  some  money  for  these  summer 
programs.  The  $137,500,000  is  a  reason- 
able figure.  I  believe  we  should  have  It. 
I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvanla  that  there  is  no  use 
thinking  about  alternatives  until  we  see 
whether  Congress  really  intends  to  deal 
JuBftly  with  the  poor  of  the  United  States 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  only  ox 
being  gored  is  that  of  the  big  dtles — 
though  that  is  bad  enough,  with  70  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  these  cities,  and 
the  possibility  of  disorder  high  unless 
the  necessary  programs  are  implemented 
with  money.  I  should  like  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  actual  hunger — indeed, 
starvation — in  a  number  of  States.  Our 
committee  personally  investigated  con- 
ditions in  Mississippi,  and  we  came  back 
convinced  that  there  was  actual  hunger 
and  deprivation  among  a  very  large 
number  of  people  there.  We  reported 
that  to  the  administration. 

We  urged  the  administration  to  take 
measures  to  deal  with  that  hunger,  amd 
we  {minted  out  precisely  how  it  could  be 
dealt  with.  We  have  been  turned  down 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
according  to  a  story  which  appears  today 
In  the  New  York  Times,  based  on  a  state- 
ment by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  news  report, 
headed  "Food  Aid  Barred  for  Missis- 
sippi," be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  In- 
ooncelvable  to  me  that  our  Government, 
with  its  tremendous  resources  and  the 
way  in  which  it  has  the  abUlty  to  allocate 
funds  from  program  to  program,  cannot 
find  the  money  to  deal  with  the  hunger 
in  MlMlaslppi.  which  we  ourselves  saw,  or 
with  hunger  in  any  State. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
called  a  meeting  of  our  subcommittee  for 
tcmorrow,  which  I  welcome,  in  the  effort 
to  deal  with  this,  in  my  judgment,  re- 
pudiation by  the  administration  of  iu 
aotemn  responsibility  in  respect  of  hungry 
people,  right  here  in  the  United  States. 


It  Ls  Just  beyond  understanding  how  this 
oould  be  so. 

On  these  two  grounds  alone:  on  the 
essentiality  of  continuing  the  sununer 
programs  which  the  Office  of  Economic 
Oi^portunity  mounted  last  year — giving 
us  some  surcease  from  the  tension - 
ridden  atmosphere  in  big  cities  like  my 
own — and  on  the  ground  that  we  are 
tolerating — it  is  a  ghastly  confession  to 
make — actual  hunger  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  saying  it  cannot  relieve  it:  I  deeply 
feel  that  we  must  make  some  provision 
for  this  purpose  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  now  going  through. 

It  is  rather  fortuitous  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  I  are  Joining 
in  this  matter.  I  have  been  working  on 
it  since  last  December,  when  I  first  an- 
nounced that  I  would  do  my  utmost  to 
get  the  President  to  request  supplemental 
funds  for  the  antlpoverty  program.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  he  has  not  done 
so  I  believe  he  should  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1  Ls  chairman  of  the  committee 
investigating  the  poverty  program.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  I  shall  move  the  matter 
in  that  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  moving  It  with  me.  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  is 
familiar  with  the  actual  situation  on  the 
ground,  and  can  represent  that  it  is  ur- 
gently needed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  mayors  of  New  York  City, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  Atlanta  have  re- 
cently met  with  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  to  report  the  critical 
nature  of  this  problem  They  have  been 
assured  of  help  by  the  Vice  President. 
I  believe  that  his  heart  and  his  good- 
will are  certainly  manifest  In  this  area. 
But  the  administration  can  help  us  the 
most,  and  in  its  default — I  deeply  feel 
that  It  is  defaulting  in  this  situation — 
we  must  try  to  help  ourselves  through 
the  appropriation  process. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  Join  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  this 
effort,  which  I  will  push  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  by  the  neces- 
sary Eimendment  I  know  that  we  will 
make  an  ironclad  case  on  the  merits. 
I  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
not  to  let  our  Nation  be  dlsgretced  by 
widespread  disorder,  which  we  can  do 
something  to  avoid,  or  by  actual  hunger 
among  thousands  of  Americans  In  States 
like  Mississippi. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Pooo  Aid   Bakkb)   roa  Mississippi     Aominu- 
-nuTioN  Bans  Extka  Aid  Ukgeo  bt  Scnatobs 

I  By  Joseph  A  bonus ) 
Washington.  May  1  — The  AdnUnlstratlon 
tiBM  turned  down  &n  appeal  of  a  Senate  sub- 
ootnmlttee  for  emergency  action  to  feed  hun- 
gry famiUea  tn  MUslaslppI  and  wherever  else 
■imllAr  needs  exist 

The  appeal  was  made  tn  a  letter  from  a 
nlne-memlser  bipartisan  panel.  The  White 
House  passed  the  letter  on  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Op|x>rtunlty.  the  imtlpoverty  agen- 
cy, with  a  request  that  it  respwnd 

The  agency  responded  by  Issuing  a  news 
release  that  did  not  use  the  name  of  Its  di- 
rector. Sargent  ShrlTer 

The  response  in  effect  was  this 

There  \*  a  crisis  caused  by  poverty  in  Mis- 


sissippi and  in  many  otter  plaoaa;  tb«  an- 
swer  Is  to  provide  more  funds  for  the  antl. 
poverty  progmm. 

Further,  It  Is  unlawful  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  Issue  food  stamps 
without  coat  to  the  recipients;  also,  the  de- 
partment said  it  could  not  autborlaa  emer- 
gency action  under  the  rood  Stamp  Act. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  Is  chairman  o<  tbe  sub- 
committee that  peUtloned  the  President, 
said: 

"The  O.E  O.  release  completely  misses  the 
point  We  are  not  talking  about  poverty,  we 
are  talking  about  hunger,  perhaps  starva- 
tion. 

"I  know  there  Is  poverty  In  Pennsylvania, 
but  Is  there  hunger?  It  seems  Incredible 
that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Is  so  tied  up 
in  knots  that  It  can't  do  anything.  I  don't 
believe  the  legal  opinion  that  Secretary  (of 
Agriculture]  Freeman  Is  relying  on  (with 
reference    to   free    food    stamps)    la    ccrrect. 

"Our  lawyers  researched  this  question. 
The  leaat  the  President  can  do  Is  to  put  this 
up  to  the  Attorney  General.  We  are  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  and  they  are  say- 
ing we  can't  feed  hungry  people.  That  is  a 
bureaucraUc  answer  " 

PaOJECT    casATED    TENSION 

The  subcommittee  did  not  mention  a  polit- 
ical factor  that  could  be  Involved  in  tbe 
situation — the  fact  that  the  Mississippi  dele- 
Katlon  in  Congress  has  not  asked  for  the  dec- 
laration of  an  emergency  and  Gov.  Paul  B. 
JohnK>n  Jr  has  denied  there  Is  a  hunger 
problem  In  bis  state.  For  the  Administra- 
tion to  push  a  program  that  the  political 
leaders  of  a  state  finds  undesirable  would  be 
unorthodox  politics. 

A  Head  Start  project,  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Group  of  Mississippi,  has  been  creating 
tensions  between  the  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the 
regular  Democratic  organlzaUon  In  the  state 
for  18  months  because  the  organization  does 
not  want  the  project. 

Senator  John  Stennls.  Democrat  of  Mis- 
sissippi, has  been  the  principal  critic  of  the 
antlpoverty  program  In  that  state.  An  aide 
said  that  he  was  "collecting  his  own  infor- 
mation "  and  probably  would  have  something 
to  say  later  about  allegations  of  hunger 
there. 

The  poverty  agency's  statement  said  that 
"fortunately,  all  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  committee  are  planned,  or  have  been 
executed  with  two  exoepUons,"  those  two 
dealing  with  Federal  food  stamps. 

One  recommendation  Is  that  the  authority 
for  emergency  family  loans  be  used  to  subsi- 
dize the  purchase  of  food.  The  poverty 
agency  said  that  such  loans  were  being 
planned  for  30  south-southwest  countlee, 
four  of  them  in  Mississippi.  The  law  setting 
up  tbe  agency  authorized  loans  at  2  per  cent 
Interest  to  low-Income  families  to  meet  "Im- 
mediate and  urgent  family  needs"  The  out- 
standing balance  of  loans  made  to  an  In- 
dividual can  not  exceed  1300. 

A  second  recommendation  that  Is  getting 
executive  action  said  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare  should  con- 
sider invoking  its  authority  to  extend  sup- 
plementary welfare  assistance,  on  &  demon- 
stration basis,  and  seeking  the  required 
matching  funds  from  private  nonprofit 
sources. 

Secretary  John  W  Gardner  said  his  depart- 
ment was  trying  to  raise  private  funds,  and 
has  already  asked  the  Ford  Foundation,  be- 
cause lie  own  funds  for  thai  purpose  are 
exhausted 


AFTER  VIETNAM— WHAT? 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoRO  a  speech  entitled  "After  Vlet- 
rumi— What?"  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward 
Lamb,  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  ot 
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Democratic  Institutions,  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif..  Friday.  March  24,  1967. 

Mr.  Lamb  is  a  very  prominent  Demo- 
crat in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  is  a  bril- 
liant lawyer.  He  has  played  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic 
Party  for  years.  He  went  to  Southeast 
Asia,  and  this  speech  Is  an  accoimt  of  his 
observations  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  a  very  objective,  cogently  rea- 
soned speech. 

I  offer  the  speech  for  the  reading  of 
the  Senate  for  that  purpose,  but  also  for 
the  additional  purpose  that  it  sets  out 
the  facts  concerning  what  he  observed 
and  his  conclusions  relative  thereto.  It 
is  a  speech  that  seeks  to  urge  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  change  its 
course  of  action  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aptex  Vietnam — What? 
(A  talk  by  Sdward  Lamb  at  the  Center  for 

the   Study  of   Democratic   Institutions   at 

Santa    Barbara,    OaUf.,    Friday,    Mar.    34, 

1967) 

Friends:  This  Center  for  tbe  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  Is  mmKing  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  future  of  the 
world.  The  Geneva  Pacem  In  Terria  Con- 
vocation la  lmf>ortant  In  that  It  provides  a 
forum  where  men  of  all  nations  can  alt  to- 
gether and  talk  out  programs  which  may 
lead  to  i>eace. 

Vietnam  will  be  discussed  at  Geneva.  In- 
deed, the  basic  Issue  confronting  tbe  world 
today  Is  Vietnam.  There  Is  much  worried 
talk,  vast  death  and  destruction — and  very 
little  direct  dialogue  or  confrontation  among 
the  principals. 

Obviously,  the  Importance  of  such  dis- 
cussions Is  dependent  upon  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  the  partlclpcmts.  The  Center 
sent  Harry  S.  Ashmore  and  William  Baggs  to 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam  and  there  they  had 
conference  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  others. 
Repreaentatlvee  of  North  Vietnam  visiting 
Geneva  will  once  again  be  able  to  sit  down 
with  spokesmen  for  South  Vietnam.  Includ- 
ing the  National  Liberation  F'ront.  as  well  as 
with  leaders  of  other  nations  from  around 
the  world.  If  such  a  confrontation  of  these 
leaders  is  arranged,  this  private  Institution  at 
Santa  Barbara  may  well  have  accomplished  a 
step  forward  which  oould  not  have  been  ar- 
ranged under  any  governmental  auspices. 

My  own  trip  to  Southeast  Asia  and  around 
the  world  sought  to  bolster  the  Invitations 
already  extended  by  President  Robert  M. 
Hutchlns  to  political  and  economic  leadov 
to  come  to  Geneva. 

I  met  with  Thailand's  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Khoman.  one  of  the  participants  In 
the  Geneva  Conference.  He  was  enthusi- 
astic atx>ut  the  trip  made  by  representa- 
tives of  this  Center  to  North  Vietnam,  and 
while  he  had  misgivings  about  the  willing- 
ness of  Hanoi's  representatives  to  make 
agreements,  he  enthusiastically  endorsed  the 
theme  of  attempting  some  confrontation  of 
world  leaders.  This  whole  theme  of  "Let's 
try  something"  also  prevails  among  the 
leaders  In  India,  Iran,  and  Israel,  with  whom 
I  had  discussions.  If  there  is  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  sponsors  of  the  meetings.  It 
must  be  realized  that  the  stakes  are  so  very 
great.  We'll  then  resolve  that  the  effort,  ex- 
pense and  risk  involved  are  more  than  Justi- 
fied. 

When  I  went  to  South  Vietnam.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring,  "After  Vietnam — 
What?"  With  hundreds  of  reporters  pres- 
ently covering  every  phase  of  the  military 
acUon,  it  Is  obvious  that  Americans  dally 
read  casualty  lists,  get  a  box  score  on  the 
number  of  American  bombing  raids  on  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  size  of  the  latest  landing 


of  United  States  Marines.  In  our  affluent 
America,  we  also  note  the  hourly  dollar  coet 
of  this  adventure  In  Southeast  Asia,  In  spite 
of  such  reportorlal  detail,  a  credlbUlty  gap 
has  developed — and  we  wonder  how  much  Is 
fact  and  bow  much  Is  fiction. 

My  own  haunting  question  has  been.  "Is 
there  anything  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam 
under  the  guise  of  pacification  or  rehabilita- 
tion which  we  can  count  as  affirmative  steps 
in  building  a  decent  social  order?"  If  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  his  promised 
military  "victory"  over  the  people  of  this 
particular  section  of  Southeast  Asia,  will  the 
poverty  and  hunger  and  disease  still  remain? 
Does  his  "pacification"  means  subjection,  or 
rehabilitation  of  the  people? 

I  visited  military  and  civilian  hospitals  In 
Salg^on  and  there  saw  the  ravages  of  our 
weaponry.  As  a  sidelight,  I  also  visited  a 
foster  home  which  Is  sponsored  by  PLAN  and 
services  6,000  families  In  South  Vietnam. 
This  Center  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  a  veteran  of  more  than 
half  a  dozen  years  of  service  In  Saigon.  She 
attempts  to  stay  out  of  the  political  activi- 
ties and  crosscurrents,  but  It  is  obvious  that 
anyone  watching  the  marauding  of  foreign 
troops  and  armaments  notes  the  human  trag- 
edies Involved,  and  develops  bitter  feelings. 
Miss  Brown  Is  most  skeptical  about  the  no- 
bility of  our  objectives.  More  Important,  she 
doubts  the  effectiveness  of  oxir  efforts  to 
biUld  a  better  society  In  Vietnam.  She  and 
many  other  seasoned  workers  on  the  scene 
Insist  that  when  the  UJ3.A.  will  depart  after 
conquest,  or  by  request  after  negotiation, 
that  It  win  leave  few  friends  behind. 

BOMBS.    UCC.    AND    THE    OPEN-AEMS    SURRENDEX 

The  press  section  of  the  United  States 
Army  was  kind  enough  to  let  me  have  a 
helicopter  to  explore  my  areas  of  Interest.  I 
saw  Viet  Cong  killed  and  hamlets  starved 
into  submission. 

I  watched  an  outlandish  "County  Pair" 
extravaganza.  I  soon  became  aware  of  the 
posalblUty  of  a  military  "victory"  due  to  the 
unleashing  of  fantastic  American  firepower 
and  the  smart  use  of  psychological  weapons. 
The  United  States  Is  waging  an  electronic 
war  with  history's  most  sophisticated  weap- 
onry— and  once  again  the  possessor  of  the 
gun  could  rule  a  society.  The  Viet  Cong 
crossbows,  captured  rifles  and  weapons  from 
friends  abroad,  are  fighting  B-52  bombers 
60.000  feet  In  the  sky.  American  strategy  also 
recognizes  that  the  capture  of  a  bag  of  rice 
may  more  quickly  assure  military  victory 
than  the  killing  of  another  Viet  Cong. 

And  after  the  Chiev  Hoi  "Opens  Arms" 
safe  conduct  pass  Is  distributed,  what  Is  done 
with  the  human  beings  who  surrender  or 
submit  to  "pacification?"  I  traveled  by  hell- 
copter  to  several  of  such  areas.  The  Viet 
Cong  who  stirrenders  gets  some  600  plasters 
— about  94.60  for  the  gun  he  turns  In.  But 
what  In  tangible  Items  are  given  him  for 
his  continued  sustenance? 

By  helicopter  I  went  to  Phu  Coong.  some 
60  miles  north  of  Saigon.  Here,  more  than 
7.000  people  bad  been  taken  out  of  the  Iron 
Triangle  and  hotised  In  a  refugee  camp  con- 
sisting of  possibly  100  tents  and  shacks. 
Adults,  children,  plga  and  chickens  all  were 
herded  Into  these  few  temporary  buildings. 
While  their  worldly  possessions  were  dumped 
Into  the  camp,  tbe  bombers  and  bulldozers 
leveled  thousands  of  acres  In  the  Triangle. 
Water  bulTaloes,  bags  of  rice  and  children 
of  tbe  refugees  were  scattered  about.  Under 
tbe  watchful  eye  and  guns  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Military  Police,  this  vast  collection 
of  refugees  somiehow  survive.  For  good  or  111, 
many  are  seeing  movies  for  the  first  time. 
While  sanitation  fadliaes  were  almost  non- 
existent, in  tbe  first  month  of  the  settle- 
ment there  was  only  one  death  and  36  births. 
In  this  Bevolutlonary  Development  Center, 
a  refugee  la  paid  10  plasters,  or  10^  a  day  for 
food.  A  single  school  has  been  opened  and 
tbe  military  provided  13  men  and  women 
teachers.  There  were  three  social  workers  and 


five  draftees  among  the  teachers.  Books  were 
somehow  gathered  together  from  the  Saigon 
schools.  One  of  the  civilian  leaders  of  the 
Revolutionary  Development  Center  said  that 
the  camp  had  84  tents,  each  housing  at  least 
60  people.  There  were  530  returnees  who  had 
accepted  the  "Open  Arms"  safe  conduct  Invi- 
tations— the  others  were  more  or  less  force- 
fully gathered  together  to  clear  the  Iron  Tri- 
angle. Then,  the  bombers  and  bulldozers  went 
to  work.  In  the  course  of  time,  each  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Center  was  told  that  when 
the  area  was  "secured,"  he  could  return  to  his 
own  hamlet.  However,  when  I  visited  the 
place,  a  heavily  guarded  armada  of  trucks 
moved  out  of  the  camp.  At  least  a  hundred 
passengers  were  In  the  busses  as  they  took 
off  for  a  remote  village  which  had  Just  been 
secured.  As  I  left  this  hamlet  to  go  back  to 
get  my  helicopter,  I  -got  my  signals  confused 
and  I  couldn't  find  the  right  evening  in  the 
woods.  I  was  left  alone  to  find  transporta- 
tion back  to  Saigon — and  all  of  this  coun- 
tryside was  under  the  control  of  the  Viet 
Cong. 

My  Filipino  guide.  Jess  Grefalda  of 
Quezon  City,  the  Philippines,  a  professional 
adviser  to  the  Center,  kindly  volunteered  to 
drive  me  back  through  the  Viet  Cong  coun- 
try to  Saigon,  We  left  around  two  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon,  knowing  the  road  would  be 
completely  closed  after  four  o'clock.  We 
were  partially  delayed  by  a  bus  breaking 
down  on  the  highway.  It  had  a  lot  of  plump 
Vietnamese  g^lrls  who  were  going  up  to  an 
American  military  camp  next  to  Phu  Coong 
to  tend  bar,  etc.  The  tragedy  of  it  appeared 
to  be  that  the  bus  also  had  to  get  off  the 
road  before  four  o'clock  In  the  afternoon. 
My  guide  told  me  that  the  outposts  all  along 
the  road  were  tended  In  daytime  by  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  who  are  collected  by 
Jeep  and  driven  back  to  their  own  military 
base  before  nightfall.  However,  In  the  village 
of  Bong,  mostly  Inhabited  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, it  was  said  the  Viet  Cong  have  not 
been  able  to  move  Into  the  village  during 
the  day  or  night,  and  It,  therefore,  appears 
as  an  Island  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  V.C.  country. 

The  outstanding  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment Center  In  South  Vietnam  is  the  Tuy 
Hoa  in  Phu  Yen  Province.  This  is  largely 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Ofllce  of  Civilian 
Operations  with  Daniel  L.  Leaty  of  William- 
son, New  York  as  director.  His  deputy  Is 
Jesse  L.  Snyder  of  San  Fernando,  California. 
Although  there  are  at  least  100,000  American 
soldiers  In  the  province,  there  are  only  38 
workers  on  the  civilian  projects.  They  sign 
up  for  two  year's  service  and  get  home  for 
a  month  twice  a  year.  However,  the  volun- 
teers, like  John  Taylor  of  OJal,  California, 
are  not  so  fortunate.  They  are  members  of 
the  International  Volunteer  Service  and 
many  are  Quakers.  They  are  unpaid  and  they 
act  as  sort  of  an  unofficial  Peace  Corps. 
These  splendid,  young  American  men  work 
with  the  Saigon  government,  the  Ministry 
of  Revolutionary  Development,  and  they  are 
the  basis  of  the  so-called  pacification  and 
counter-Insurgency  movement.  The  Ministry 
under  General  Tang  seems  to  be  relatively 
free  of  the  usual  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment racketeers,  and  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  population  has  a  degree  of 
confidence  In  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment's cause.  Their  programs  comprise  a 
wide  range  of  civil  activity  starting  with  the 
development  of  self-defense  forces  In  the 
hamlet,  economic  and  social  Instruction,  the 
establishment  of  communications  between 
Tillages,  and  even  training  and  leadership 
In  community  affairs. 

A  budget  for  the  entire  province  resulting 
from  meetings  between  representatives  of 
the  villages  is  put  together.  At  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  expended  Is  donated  by 
the  American  government.  In  1966,  contracts 
to  build  schools  were  given  to  local  con- 
tractors, but  only  three  out  of  33  scheduled 
were  completed.  Funds  and  contractors  Just 
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rll— pp— red.  In  1088.  th«  policy  wm  cb&i^wl 
to  MM  of  a«U-b«lp  kJid  Ui*  33  pUniiAd  acbool 
oocwrtructloa  projecta  wero  »U  oomplctod — 
tb«  p*oi>I«  Involved  did  the  work  tbemaelvea. 
TIm  old  p*]roia  to  government  olBclAls  and 
oontncton  wb«  eliminated.  Tbvu.  witb  only 
tlur**  doaan  civlllana.  including  the  volun- 
tMfB,  tb«  entire  provincial  refvigee  service. 
tamnj  worthwhUe  projecte,  like  dama.  roada 
uid  aanltatlon  projects,  got  completed.  I 
virttcd  a  doaen  hamlets  wltb  these  volun- 
tean.  many  oX  whom  came  from  the  Asian- 
ChrtatlAO  Service  Bureau. 

TtUa  Bevolutionary  Development  Center 
conalata  of  approximately  (our  buildings,  the 
laiK*st  of  which  la  the  Indoctrination  Center 
whow  Xtx*  refugees  are  housed  (or  lojue  60 
d»f*.  Alter  political  lectures  and  a  pledge 
to  awlteh  allegiance  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
gOTMianMnt.  laudatory  letters  describing 
tlMlr  trwktment  to  relatives  are  written  and 
drapped  to  their  home  hamlet  by  helicopter. 
Tbeee  letters  plead  with  their  (onmer  aaso- 
clatea  to  come  on  over,  become  cotiveris. 
and  get  good  (ood.  clothing  and  shelter 
Tben.  the  refugee,  preeun^bly  cured  o(  his 
former  attachments  and  beliefs,  is  pemutted 
to  leave  the  camp 

He  ka  given  a  new  identification  and  hope- 
fully be  has  been  given  some  skill,  such  as 
In  carpentry  or  (arming  Indeed,  many 
Amerteaa  firms  have  hired  these  "reformed" 
Viet  Oong  upon  their  release.  All  are  presum- 
ably returned  to  their  native  hamlets  after 
the  places  are  secured  '  Basically,  these 
Oeveloptnent  Centers  are  designed  to  give 
intHMdtete  aid  to  people,  medical  care,  (ood, 
clothing,  sanitation  (aclUtles.  education,  as 
well  as  some  minimum  amount  o(  actual 
caab.  Our  military  leaders  hope  that  out  o( 
the  06.000  refugees  taken  into  the  Redevelop- 
ment Center  in  1966,  a  large  percentage  of 
tbeee  may  be  considered  now  'pacified'  .i.nU 
converts  to  a  new  cause. 

THB  SAIGON  PKOPACANDA  KILL 

In  Salgoo,  there  are  on  an  average  o(  500 
reportcra  from  around  the  world  Each  l.i 
there  generally  for  a  short  term  of  duty  We 
correepondentfl  always  fancy  ourselves  as 
oToraees  news  analysts — although  genera- 
tions o*  other  foreign  visitors  have  found 
themeelvee  rather  quickly  disabused  tui  ex- 
perts on  the  ways  of  the  oriental  mind  Our 
telerlalon  networks,  national  magazines  and 
newspapers  do  have  sizable  staffs  available 
and  do  good  pictorial  reporting  of  this  U- 
uure  war.  Everyone  recognizes  that  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  are  not  a  clooely  knit 
political  cat  military  unit — the  action  Is  nec- 
eeearUy  a  series  of  sporadic,  even  terrorist 
operations.  An  analysis  of  the  efTecttveneas 
of  our  super-weapons  against  a  modernized 
opponent  is  therefore  difflcult 

At  Juapoa  headquarters,  a  military  brief- 
ing la  given  at  five  o'clock  every  afternoon 
Ma)or  Jack  Stuart,  the  Chief  of  the  Press 
Oflloe,  directs  the  press  conference  He  ootn- 
menta  on  the  number  of  refugees  who  come 
over  to  our  side,  hands  out  casualty  lists. 
and  announces  visits  of  Important  guests. 
War  pictures  and  press  releases  are  distrib- 
uted. At  these  formal  tMieflnga,  there  are 
several  reporters  who  attempt  to  ask  search- 
ing queetlona.  but  MB)or  Stuart  has  devel- 
oped aiiXul  sidestepping  methods  and  more 
often  ttaan  not  merely  refers  questions  to 
otbera.  However.  Joe  Freed  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcaatlng  Comptany.  Bryce  Miller  of  UPI. 
among  otbers.  have  become  real  balr-ahlrta 
in  aaktng  questions.  The  United  State*  In- 
farsMtlon  Service,  in  spite  of  its  lofty  pro- 
nouaeaaMnts  concerning  free  access  to  news, 
la  botbered  by  such  peraistent  queatloQer*. 
PiaMiiiaa  to  get  the  agitators  removed  from 
SalgoB  are  common 

After  tbeee  farleflng  aeasiona.  I  met  several 
tloM  wltb  lte}or  Stuart  and  his  staff.  He. 
like  aoat  everyone  else,  inalsu  that  he'd  like 
"to  get  tba  heU  out '  of  Vietnam.  Tbeee  preaa 
people  In  Saigon  think  that  they're  the  laU 
guya  for  tbe  faceless.  anonynK>ua  braaa  Ln 
tbe  Pentagon   At  one  of  tbe  seeslons.  the  en- 


tire preaa  corps  Jumped  on  Stuart  and  his 
nUlltary  briefers  whan  be  piously  announced 
that  the  Uixltad  Statea  has  aasumsd  control 
over  all  foreign  persons.  Including  clvUlana. 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  reporters  bad  done 
their  homework  on  the  legal  Implications 
of  such  a  decree,  and  several  reporters  from 
Britain.  Prance  and  Austraila  vehemently 
asked  how  the  United  SUtcs,  a  recent  ar- 
rival Itself,  could  possibly  exercise  control 
over  foreigners  Ln  a  foreign  nation  One  Bra- 
zilian reporter  said  that  he  thought  he  was 
a  guest  of  Saigon  and  certainly  under  the 
tolerence  of  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam Major  Sluaxt.  sweating  heavUy.  sought 
lo  shunt  the  question  off  to  the  unnamed 
men  back  In  Washington  Always  he'd  t?o 
back  to  telling  his  tormentors  that  "The 
Pentagon  will  clarify  your  status  In  due 
Course  ■  Every  reporter  In  the  hall  knew  that 
the  American  asituniptlou  of  authority  over 
all  people  in  South  Vietnam  i*as  ridiculous 
and  that  any  such  control  would  be  upset 
by  the  courts.  However,  the  reporters  also 
knew  that  In  a  military  theatre  of  action,  It 
doesn't  help  much  to  know  that  a  court  may 
ultimately  free  one  from  Jail  It's  a  case  of 
the  prisoner  being  dead  right — and  vice 
versa. 

Correspondents  sit  around  Saigon  some- 
times for  months  looking  for  a  newsworthy 
story  beyond  the  preaa  handout  The  offi- 
cial press  section  of  tbe  United  States  Mili- 
tary has  more  than  300  employees  in  Saigon 
and  many  of  Its  members  are  skilled  public 
relations  speclaiLsLs  Anything  for  the  folks 
back  home  The  hotel  lobbies  are  full  of  re- 
porters interviewing  local  boys  for  the  papers 
back  !n  the  States  The  mimeograph  ma- 
chines of  Juspoa  turn  out  tens  of  thousands 
of  pages  of  "information"  every  day  It  is 
not  dtncult  to  feed  stories  to  an  anxious 
.\merlcan  public,  especially  now  that  the 
Pacific  satellite.  Lanl  Bird,  transmits  pictures 
across  the  Pacific  almost  instantaneously 

On  one  of  my  visits  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Corporation  people.  I  chatted 
with  Howard  Tucker  who  had  Just  been 
mauled  by  the  guards  outside  General  West- 
moreland's home  It  happened  at  8  05  that 
very  morning  The  Viet  Cong  had  aimed  a 
mortar  shell  at  General  Westmoreland's 
headquarters,  but  it  passed  over  his  roof 
and  strangely  enough  hit  an  ammunition 
truck  standing  In  the  street  outside  Twenty- 
two  persons  were  killed  and  naturally  there 
was  a  lot  of  excitement  around  the  place 
When  Tucker  tried  to  take  a  picture  a  com- 
bination of  American  and  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers t>eat  him  up  In  this  case,  the  pictures 
of  his  roughing  up  were  relayed  to  Hong 
Kong  without  delay  and  actually  appeared  on 
the  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
System  within  three  or  four  hours  Because 
of  the  touchiness  of  this  subject,  no  censor- 
ship was  exercised  And  the  story  of  the 
shelling  of  WeetnK>rc land's  headquarters  was 
pretty   much   minimized 

Most  correapondents  are  indebted  to  the 
military  for  assistance  in  getting  a  story  Ho 
there  are  amenities  followed,  all  in  the 
"cause  of  security."  even  though  the  report- 
era  may  not  always  be  actually  under  wraps 
In  forwarding  their  material.  If  anything 
really  substantial  develops  outside  of  the 
usual  press  handout,  it  Is  sometimes  desir- 
able to  file  the  story  out  through  either 
Bangkok  or  Hong  Kong  Since  this  Is  a  ter- 
rorist war.  there  is  an  adequate  dally  quota 
of  local  stories  The  reporters  do  suffer  some 
personal  danger  Anyone  can  go  down  on  the 
harbor  front  or  travel  any  street  of  Saigon 
and  obtain  human  Interest  material  which 
Is  of  vast  intereet  to  the  folks  back  honte. 
Tbe  U  S.  Military  Frees  Corps  speiuls  a  great 
majority  of  Its  time  getting  a  favorable  Im- 
age back  Into  tbe  nation's  prees.  and  namee 
of  local  people  are  always  at  the  top  of  Its 
priority  list.  After  all.  the  American  people 
are  pretty  bored  with  general  casualty  lists, 
but  they  always  hope  that  one  of  their  neigh- 
bors or   friends   will    not   be   included    The 


usual  material  on  the  number  of  bombing 
raids  on  North  Vietnam  lant  believed  any- 
way. It  was  two  years  after  the  big  bases 
were  opened  In  ThalUnd  that  American  o(B- 
clala  acknowledged  their  existence. 

The  reporters  themeelvee  are  doing  a  mag- 
nificent Job  In  gettizig  the  facts  and  feeding 
it  back.  Americans  at  home,  especially  on 
the  campus,  have  revolted  against  the  news 
from  Vietnam  Pew  believe  that  the  coverage 
Is  always  complete,  adequate  or  unmanaged. 
The  US  Military  Prees  Section  U  following 
out  its  directives  from  the  Pentagon.  The 
stories,  like  history  Itself,  follows  the  course 
of  the  gunfire.  Again,  bombing,  capture  of 
rice  and  the  psychological  war.  provide  the 
news — and   determine   the  results! 

In  the  background  there  Is  the  small,  very 
small  number  of  civilian  workers  tolling  to 
build  a  better  society  out  of  the  ashes  The 
conrtructlve  nature  of  their  activity  Is  the 
brightest  sight   In   an   ugly   episode. 


REPUBLICAN  POLICY  ON  AMERICAN 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
used  to  giving  advice  to  political  parties, 
but  at  this  time  I  feel  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  may  be  in  need  of  some  advice 

The  Republican  Party — and  many  of 
its  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation next  year — is  struggling  for  a  ra- 
tional statement  of  policy  toward  Amer- 
ican Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Almost  every  day  one  finds  press  state- 
ments by  prominent  Republicans. 

Indeed,  there  is  almost  as  much  diver- 
gence of  view  among  prominent  Republi- 
cans as  among  prominent  Democrats. 

The  fact  is,  however,  the  Republicans 
do  not  know  the  details  of  the  advice  the 
President  receives  from  his  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense. 

We  do  not  know  what  advice  he  re- 
ceives from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT.  or 
what  Intelligence  he  gets  from  the  CIA. 

What  we  do  Icnow  is  that  half  a  mil- 
lion Americans  are  In  Vietnam  and  that 
under  present  policy  this  number  must 
be  greatly  Increswed. 

We  know.  also,  that  the  monthly  cost 
of  the  war  is  nearlng  }3  billion  per 
month:  that  American  casualties  are  in- 
creasing: that  pturlflcatlon  Is  in  trouble: 
that  we  have  no  significant  allied  sup- 
port ;  and  that  with  few  exceptions  Amer- 
icans think  it  was  a  mistake  ever  to  get 
.so  deeply  involved  in  South  Vietnam  in 
the  first  place. 

We  know,  as  the  Mansfield  report 
stated  18  months  ago,  that  we  are  in 
open-ended  conflict,  with  the  end  not  yet 
in  sight. 

We  know  that  the  Vietnam  confUct 
hM  split  this  country  to  a  depth  and 
with  an  intensity  not  experienced  within 
this  century. 

I  know  the  President  wants  to  bring 
this  conflict  to  an  honorable  end.  So 
do  I. 

But.  the  President  predicates  p>eace  on 
the  capitulation  of  the  enemy  and  that 
solution  seems  far  in  the  distance.  If  at 
all. 

As  time  passes,  I  come  more  and  more 
to  believe  that  tbe  present  administra- 
tion cannot  achieve  an  honorable  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

This  administration  Is  too  bound  by 
its  own  vague  criterion.  Its  own  predic- 
tions its  own  predillctlons,  its  own  con- 
ceptions and  emotional  commitments  to 
see  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  except  in 
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terms  of  Its  own  survival  as  the  govern- 
ment in  power. 

The  significance  for  the  Republican 
Party  of  this  brief  analysis  is  that  Amer- 
ican policy  In  Asia  requires  a  new  look — 
a  fresh  appraisal  which  can  only  come 
from  a  Republican  administration. 

New  faces  and  new  Ideas  and  a  fresh 
analysis  of  the  national  Interest  is  re- 
quired. 

No  potential  Republican  candidate  for 
President  can  say  with  certainty  what 
course  he  would  pursue  if  he  were 
elected  President. 

A  new  administration  must  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  large  body  of  In- 
formation which  Is  now  only  available 
to  the  President  and  his  immediate  ad- 
visers. 

I  wish  all  Americans  could  know  what 
goes  on  In  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  While  House. 

We  might  then  give  outright  support 
to  the  President  or  criticize  him  with 
facts. 

But.  we  do  not  have  this  information. 

What  I  am  certain  of  is  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  on  the 
course  this  Nation  pursues  has  been 
shaken. 

A  renewed  confidence  is  our  aim  and 
the  national  Interest  requires  what 
might  be  called  fresh  Judgment  or  a 
fresh  appraisal. 

I  do  not  present  these  comments  as 
either  condemnation  or  support  of  the 
present  administration  and  Its  policies 
in  Vietnam. 

Rather,  this  is  a  plea  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  promise  a  new  look  at  U.S. 
policy  in  Asia — that  we  promise  the 
American  people  a  careful  examination 
of  where  we  have  been,  where  we  are, 
and  where  we  are  going. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  WILLIAM  W. 
SHERRILL  TO  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
as  further  evidence  of  the  widespread 
support  for  the  appointment  of  William 
W.  Sherrlll  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial publlshetl  in  the  Wednesday,  April 
26.  1967,  Issue  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. The  editorial  sums  up  the  feel- 
ings of  everyone  In  simply  saying: 

President  Johnson  made  an  admirable 
choice  when  he  picked  Houstonlan  William 
W.  Sherrlll  for  membership  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  Board  of  Oovernors. 

I  heartily  agree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows : 

SHEMinx  Appointment  a  Oood  Onx 

President  Johnson  made  an  admirable 
choice  when  he  picked  Houstonlan  WUUam 
W  ShenrlU  for  membership  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  board  of  governors. 

Sherrlll's  appointment  Is  loaded  wltb 
significance.  He  will  be  more  tban  Just  an- 
other board  member.  Because  of  the  four- 
three,  conservative-liberal  split  on  the  seven- 
member  IxMU'd,  SherrlU's  vote  may  very  well 
determine  the  future  policies  of  the  Fed. 

He  will  replace  the  board's  stauncheet  con- 
servative, Charles  N.  Shepardson,  a  former 
agriculture  dean  aA  Texas  A  A  M  who  Is 
retiring  at  tbe  age  of  70.  Shepardson  baa 
been  a  supporter  of  the  hlgh-lntereet,  tlgbt- 


money  policies  of  Chairman  William  McCbes- 
ney  Martin  Jr.,  which  at  times  have  been  In 
confllot  wltb  tbe  Johnson  administration. 

A  good  many  economists  think  Martin  has 
been  too  conservative  In  managing  the  na- 
tion's monetary  system.  But  be  is  so  highly 
regarded  in  banking  circles  that  President 
Johnson  recently  reappointed  him  to  a  new 
three-year  term  as  chairman. 

In  choosing  SherrUI  to  repltu;e  Shepardson, 
Mr.  Johnson  obviously  expects  to  get  a  man 
more  sympathetic  with  administration  views 
on  fiscal  matters. 

Sherrlll's  appointment  undoubtedly  will 
be  approved  by  tbe  Senate.  He  brings  to  the 
new  post  a  rich  background  in  banking, 
business  and  governmental  experience.  He  Is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Houston  and 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. He  served  as  city  treasurer  of  Houston, 
port  commissioner  and  chief  administrative 
aide  to  Mayor  Lewis  Cutrer. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  chose  him  last  year 
for  a  six-year  term  as  a  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  Sherrlll  was 
president  of  the  Homestead  State  Bank, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Jamaica 
Corp..  a  land-development  firm,  and  vice- 
president  of  Colonial  Savings  and  Loan  Assn. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  the  Texan  who  heads 
the  House  Banking  Committee  and  an  arch 
foe  of  Martin's  high-Interest  policies,  says 
he  thinks  Sherrlll  will  be  a  "fine  member" 
of  tbe  board.  Tbe  American  Bankers  Assn. 
also  Is  pleased.  And  reportedly  so  is  Chairman 
Martin. 

Miracle  of  miracles  t  As  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mlre  said,  "Anyone  who  gets  the  support  of 
the  ABA  and  Wright  Patman  Is  an  extraor- 
dinary man." 

Tbe  Wall  Street  Journal  notes  that  one  of 
SherrUl's  moet  vital  criteria  Is  a  negative 
one— be  isn't  an  economist.  The  boaird  al- 
ready la  dominated  by  four  economists.  And 
Chairman  Mariln  long  has  sought  to  balance 
their  skills  with  those  of  someone  with  prac- 
tical business  or  banking  experience. 

In  every  respect,  Sherrlll  fits  the  bill. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  STAFF  STUDY  OF 
WAR  IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  his- 
torical review  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
been  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Republican  policy  committee.  This  re- 
view was  released  to  the  press  media  yes- 
terday. It  has  been  made  clear  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  that  this  docu- 
ment Is  merely  a  research  study,  de- 
signed to  present  an  accurate,  chrono- 
logical review  of  the  historical  events, 
policies,  and  statements  from  the  latter 
part  of  World  War  n  to  the  present. 

No  conclusions  are  drawn  in  the  re- 
view. The  reader  is  free  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  What  is  Important,  how- 
ever, is  that  whatever  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  rest  on  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  facts. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  and  particularly 
with  my  Senate  speech  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  of  February  25,  1966,  following 
my  return  from  Vietnam  and  the  Far 
East,  I  have  made  many  public  state- 
ments on  both  the  policy  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
With  a  view  to  bringing  the  principal 
points  of  my  statements  all  together  In 
summary  fadilon,  I  sun  repeating  and 
reemphaslzing  them  today.  I  do  so  at 
this  time  not  so  much  to  Indicate  that 
these  points  rest  on  the  results  of  the 
Republican  staff  study  as  to  emphasize 
that  the  study  lends  sui^mrt  for  my  posi- 
tions long  hdd  and  previously  stated. 


First.  I  support  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  to  help  defend  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  so  that  the 
people  of  that  country  may  freely  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny. 

Second.  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  valor  and  spirit  of  unselfish  dedica- 
tion of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
and  for  those  of  our  allies,  who  are  fight- 
ing to  win  the  cause  of  freedcnn  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Third.  I  urge  the  President  and  his 
administration  to  persevere  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war — in  line  with  their  oft- 
repeated  objective  of  preventing  Com- 
munist aggression  from  paying  off. 

Fourth.  I  support  the  stated  goal  of 
avoiding  a  widening  of  the  war,  while  at 
the  same  time  urging,  as  I  have  repeated- 
ly done,  that  the  duration  of  the  war  be 
shortened  through  the  more  effective  ap- 
plication of  our  air  and  sea  power. 

Fifth.  I  fully  recognize  that  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  South  Vietnam  cannot 
be  achieved  without  both  security  for  the 
people,  resulting  from  military  victory 
or — preferably — peaceful  negotiations, 
and  a  rebuilding  of  the  social,  econcMnlc, 
and  political  structure  of  the  country, 
with  special  Mnphasis  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  in  Saigon  with 
popular  support  through  free  elections. 
In  these  tasks,  the  United  States  should 
assist  and  support  but  not  control,  be- 
cause this,  after  all,  is  a  matter  which 
primarily  affects  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Sixth.  Debate  of  the  issues  of  this  war 
on  their  merits  is  one  of  the  hallmarlcs  of 
a  "free  society."  However,  freedom  of  de- 
bate should  not  be  confused  with  license 
to  distort  the  facts  or  partake  of  irre- 
sponsible speech  and  actions.  I  would 
condemn  those  who  would  equate  re- 
sponsible debate  with  disloyalty.  At  the 
same  time,  if  criticism  lends  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  and  tends  to  prolong 
the  war.  the  critics  should  not  object  if 
our  military  commanders  so  advise  them. 
If  it  is  their  son  or  husband  who  might 
die  because  the  war  was  prolonged  1 
minute  more,  this  realization  should  ac- 
company their  decision  on  whether  and 
in  what  manner  to  publicize  their  criti- 
cism. 

Seventh.  I  repeat  my  call  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  most  actively  encourage 
a  Far  East  Nations  Peace  Conference — 
a  call  which  I  sounded  in  my  speech  of 
February  25,  1966.  This  Conference 
should  include  aJl  members  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  which  I  specified  in 
that  speech.  It  should  take  a  form  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  It  should  be  calculated  to 
use  political,  economic,  and  social  pres- 
sures on  Hanoi  to  cease  its  aggression 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict  to  move 
to  the  conference  table  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. I  am  convinced  that  such  a 
Conference,  with  leaders  of  Asian  na- 
tions taking  the  initiative  and  leadership, 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  bringing 
hostilities  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  and 
for  maintaining  peace  in  the  Far  East.  A 
good  start  was  made  with  the  Manila 
Conference,  but  progress  to  bring  in  neu- 
tral nations,  such  as  Japan  and  India, 
should  be  actively  sought.  Surely  if  these 
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can  join  together  to  operate  a 
for  tbtli  eoonomlc  development. 
tbcgr  ouglkt  to  be  wlUlng  to  Join  together 
to  seek  peace  In  their  area  and  to  fur- 
ther the  objective  of  a  free  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Eight.  Much  has  been  said  about  a 
credibility  gap  between  this  administra- 
tion and  the  American  people.  I  have 
stated  that  this  "gap"  has  arisen  more 
from  what  the  administration's  spokes- 
men have  not  said  than  from  what  they 
have  said.  For  example,  there  has  been 
a  great  silence  on  the  reasons  why  we 
have  not  taken  steps  to  deny  the  port 
faculties  at  Haiphong  to  the  enemy. 
The  American  people  should  be  told  the 
reasons:  and  if  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  reasons,  perhaps  the  administration 
will  conclude  that  these  reasons  are  not 
valid.  The  administrations  silence  has 
caused  widespread  confusion  and  dissat- 
isfaction, and  it  Is  this  type  of  reaction 
which  frequently  manifests  itself  in 
criticism  of  a  credibility  gap.  I  should 
add.  in  all  fairness,  that  reports  of  casu- 
alties In  Vietnam  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  been  accurate.  At  the  same 
time.  I  would  not  wish  to  Imply  that 
there  have  not  been  some  inaccurate  or 
misleading  statements  attributed  to  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  and  carried  In 
the  tvess.  There  have  been.  These  have 
been  aggravated  by  "trial  balloons" 
which  have  appeared  to  test  the  public 
reaction  to  certain  possible  administra- 
tion moves.  But  It  is  the  silence  and  fail- 
ure to  fully  inform  the  people  on  some 
very  Important  matters  which,  in  my 
Jtidgment.  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
uncertainty  and  mistrust. 

Tliese  are  statements  of  policy  and 
attitude  which  I  have  consistently  ad- 
hered to.  There  will  be  some  among  my 
colleagues  who  may  honestly  disagree 
with  some  of  them,  but  I  have  the  feel- 
Inc  that  they  represent  pretty  much  the 
vlewB  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and.  in  turn,  of  the 
American  people. 


HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  twice  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  has  gone  to  South  Vietnam  and 
occupied  and  fulfilled  in  a  most  dis- 
tinguished manner  the  dangerous  and 
dUDcult  post  of  Ambassador.  In  all,  he 
has  served  more  than  28  months  in  that 
dty.  In  the  course  of  his  tour  of  duty  he 
has  developed  a  very  real  rapport  with 
the  Vietnamese,  a  rapport  that  Is  equaled 
by  few  of  our  representatives  there  and 
suntaaeed  by  no  one. 

It  la  not  easy  to  coordinate  the  enor- 
mous responsibility  shouldered  by  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Saigon.  He  Is 
the  President's  personal  representative 
to  the  Government  of  Vietnam ;  he  Is  also 
tlM  President's  on-the-spot  adviser  for 
affairs  In  that  beleaguered  country.  And. 
flnatUy.  he  must  coordinate  the  vast  U.S. 
commitment  there,  wiiich  iiuUudea 
nee swleei  activity  on  the  military,  eco- 
nomic, political,  propaganda,  and  diplo- 
matic fronts. 

Ambassador  Lodge  has  done  these 
things  tlrdessly.  skillfully,  Uctfully.  and 
with  a  remarkable  amount  of  success. 
His  oontrlbutlons  to  implementation  of 
this  ooantry't  dlfttcult  policy  are  consid- 


erable. I  think  the  Ambassador  has 
earned  his  country's  gratitude  for  tils 
patriotic  leadership  and  achievements. 

His  duty  in  Vietnam  has  involved  not 
only  danger,  including  the  ever-present 
threat  of  assassination,  but  also  has  been 
in  a  most  dLsagreeable  climate  with  ar- 
duous working  conditlon.s.  Mrs.  Emily 
Lodge  has  shared  these  conditions  with 
him  and  brought  the  finest  of  American 
charm  and  Krace  to  her  role  as  the  Am- 
bassador's wife 

Now  that  his  Vietnam  assignment  i.s 
over.  I  understand  that  our  Government 
is  going  to  continue  to  benefit  from  his 
talents.  Apparently.  Ambassador  Lodge 
has  offered  to  make  himself  available  for 
more  work  and  our  administration  has 
chosen  to  take  advantage  of  his  willing- 
ness. 

I  wish  him  success  In  his  new  job  and 
extend  to  him  on  behalf  of  so  many  of 
us  Americans,  whether  we  be  critics  or 
advocates  of  the  administration's  policy 
on  Vietnam,  a  warm  and  well-deserved 
word  of  congratulations.  As  an  old  family 
friend.  I  am  doubly  glad  to  offer  these 
words  as  a  matter  of  public  record. 


CIVILIAN   CASUALTIES   IN   VIETNA.M 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  the  April  21 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  carried  an 
article  datelined  Saigon  and  entitled 
"Toll  of  Civilians  Rising  in  Vietrumi  • 
This  Is  a  subject  which  has  been  of  great 
interest  to  me  for  several  years,  and  I 
note  that  the  article,  which  reports  on 
a  survey  made  recently  by  Major  General 
Humphreys,  the  Director  of  the  US.  aid 
missions  OCQce  of  Public  Health,  ob- 
serves that — 

Before  the  nirvey.  no  reliable  statistics 
were  kept  by  either  South  Vietnamese  or 
United  States  authorities  Civilian  casualties 
were  not  disttngulsheci  from  other  hospital 
cases  The  change  Is  generally  attributed  to 
criticism  from  opponents  of  the  John.son  Ad- 
mmistraUoa's  poeltloa  In  Vietnam. 

The  article  notes  that  while  the  high- 
est number  of  civilian  casualties  recorded 
for  a  single  month  In  1984  was  1.400.  In 
December  1966  and  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  the  figures  were,  respectively, 
2,500.  4.150.  and  3.920. 

Civilian  casualties  are.  of  course.  In- 
evitable in  a  war  as  severe  as  that  being 
waged  in  South  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
point  in  contending  tliat  they  are  negli- 
gible, as  the  administration  has  argued 
in  the  past.  There  is  every  reason  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  absolute  possible  mini- 
mum, and  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  un- 
less a  constant  and  careful  survey  Is 
made. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  morally  Justified  in  arguing  that  we 
cannot  spare  the  men  to  conduct  such 
a  constant  and  careful  survey.  General 
Humphreys  Is  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  saying  that  "we  need  medical 
workers  more  than  we  need  recordkeep- 
ers  ■  and  that  "sometliing  on  the  order 
of  300  full-time  medical  sUtistlcians ' 
would  be  needed  to  cover  every  civilian 
hospital  around  the  clock. 

I  certainly  agree  with  General  Hum- 
phreys that  more  effort  should  be  placed 
on  medical  relief  than  on  statistics  gath- 
ering and  I  would  be  the  last  to  advocate 
a  special  company  of  300  medical  statls- 
ticiaxis.  We  do.  however,  need  sooke  rea- 


sonably accurate  estimates  that  we 
should  be  able  to  work  out,  continuing 
the  helpful  work  which  General  Hum- 
phreys' office  has  already  done.  We  need 
this  information  not  only  to  evauate  the 
progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  of  our  mili- 
tary effort,  but,  of  even  more  importance, 
we  need  this  information  so  that  we  can 
make  some  accurate  Judgments  about  the 
will  Euid  capacity  of  South  Vietnam  to 
continue  its  struggle.  So  It  Is  In  our  be.st 
interests  to  continue  at  least  modest  ef- 
forts to  gather  these  statistics. 

For  whatever  peaceful  arrangements 
among  governments  finally  emerge  from 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  the  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  with  whom  we  will  have 
to  make  peace  if  American  men  are  not 
to  have  fought  and  died  in  vain. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  of  April  31  from  tlie 
New  York  Times  be  inserted  in  the  Ric- 
oao  at  this  point,  as  well  as  an  article  of 
today's  date  confirming  the  correctness 
of  General  Humphreys'  estimate  of  ci- 
vilian casualties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr  21.  1967 1 
Toll  or  Crvn-iANS  Rzsiko  n«  VirrNAii — Fib.st 

OmcuL  U  8    FTOcm«s  on  Wounvsd  in  the 

StjuTH   Show   a   S-Ykak   Climb 
I  By  Jonathan  R&ndBl) 

Saxgom.  South  VunvkM.  April  20. — Unitui 
States  o<Bclala  have  dlacloaed  that  the  num- 
ber of  civilian  casualties  la  South  Vietnam 
Is  rl&lng  as  the  tempo  of  the  war  iDcreaoea. 

Abuut  50,000  cLvlUans  may  be  treated  for 
war-related  Injurtee  In  Oovermnent  hoapltals 
this  year,  according  to  an  estimate  by  MaJ 
Oen  James  W.  Humphreys,  director  of  the 
United  States  aid  mlaslon'a  Office  of  Public 
Health. 

In  an  Interview,  the  Air  Force  general  dis- 
closed the  first  major  American  statistical 
effort  to  keep  track  of  civilian  casualties 
In  Soutb  Vietnam. 

Before  the  surrey,  no  reliable  stattstlcs 
were  kept  by  either  South  Vietnamese  or 
United  States  authorities.  Civilian  casualties 
were  not  distinguished  from  otlier  hosplUil 
cases  The  change  Is  generally  attributed 
to  criticism  from  opponents  of  the  Joixnson 
AdmlnlstraUou's   position   in   Vietnam. 

ARTICLS    BBSUrrXD 

Oeueral  Humphreys  disclosed  his  estimate 
at  a  time  when  American  mUltary  and  ci- 
vilian officials  were  voicing  concern  over  such 
criticism.  In  particular,  there  Is  bitter  re- 
sentment of  an  article  In  the  January  Issue 
of  Ramparts  magazine,  which  asserted  that 
silled  weapons  had  caused  "at  least  a  million 
child  casualties  since  1901." 

Barry  Zorthlan.  director  of  the  United 
St.-)tes  publlc-atfalra  office  here,  has  called 
the  article  "a  fantasia  of  numbers"  with  no 
evidence  to  support  It. 

Another  high-ranking  American  offlcUl 
said : 

"We've  been  Uiklng  a  licking  on  civilian 
casusitles.  It  has  been  a  major  cause  of  crlt- 
Iclam  of  our  effort  In  Vietnam.  But  In  Viet- 
nam you  can  prove  almost  anything  you 
want.  No  one  Ls  happy  about  civilian  casual- 
ties Ths  figures  In  Ramparts  wlU  not  stand 
up  under  examination." 

But  the  American  statistics,  based  on 
tabulations  made  In  160  military  and  ci- 
vilian hospitals  and  dispensaries  In  all  46 
South  Vletnamsse  provinces,  are  also  con- 
sidered open  to  quesUoQ, 

Thsrs  Is  no  way  to  gauge  the  numbers  of 
clvlllana  klUsd  or  wounded  within  Vletcong- 
controUed  tsrrltory:  they  are  never  brought 
to  hospitals  and  dispensaries  In  Oovem- 
m«nt-hsld  towns. 
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In  addlUon  overworked  American  and 
allied  medical  staffs  are  described  as  too 
busy  to  record  the  cause  of  injiuy  among 
hoepital  patients  In  all  cases. 

The  Allies  and  the  enemy  have  each  caused 
about  half  the  civilian  casualties  in  the 
South,  Oeneral  Humphrsys  esttmated.  Tba 
rule  of  thumb  used  In  the  statistics  held  ths 
enemy  responsible  for  casualUes  caused  by 
booby  traps,  mines  azMl  the  sharp,  poisoned 
sticks  known  as  punjl  stakes:  South  Viet- 
namese or  allied  forces  are  assumed  to  be 
responsible  for  casualties  due  to  bombing 
and  artillery. 

"If  you  want  absolutely  honest,  valid  sta- 
tistics and  reliable  Information  on  civilian 
casualties."  Oeneral  Humphreys  said,  "you 
would  need  something  on  the  order  of  300 
full-time  medical  statisticians  to  cover  every 
civilian  hospital  around  the  clock." 

"PYankly."  he  added,  "we  need  medical 
vi-orkers  more  than  we  need  record  keepers." 
The  general  noted  that  his  medical  staff  was 
short  188  of  Its  authorized  390-man  con- 
tingent. 

The  steady  increase  of  dvlllan  casualties 
was  reflected  In  statistics  furnished  by  Oen- 
eral Humphreys. 

In  1064  the  highest  number  of  civilian 
casualties  recorded  for  a  single  month  was 
1.400,  among  the  38,000  hospltallMd  patients, 
or  3  7  ptT  cent  of  the  total. 

In  1966  the  highest  ntimber  for  a  month 
was  1,566.  among  the  37.600  hoepital  pa- 
tients, or  4J  per  cent. 

Last  December,  when  civilian  casualties 
became  part  of  a  regular  monthly  report, 
some  a.500  of  the  33,500  hospitalized  cases. 
or  7  5  per  cent.  Involved  civilian  casualties. 

In  January.  4,150  war-related  cases  were 
reported  among  the  37,600  civilians  hospital- 
ized, or  11  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  February,  there  were  3.930  civilian 
casualties.  11.6  per  cent  of  the  34.060  Viet- 
namese admitted  to  hospitals. 

TOTALS  ARK  AHALTCKD 

The  first  report  breaking  down  civilian 
casualties  by  age  and  sex  disclosed  that  of 
the  4.150  war-related  cases  recorded  in  Jan- 
uary. 1,743  were  women  and  894  were  chU- 
dren  aged  13  or  under. 

Corresponding  statistics  for  February 
showed  1.153  women  and  873  children  under 
13  among  the  3.920  civilian  casualties. 

The  Increased  military  tempo  la  catislng  In- 
creased civilian  casualties  despite  precau- 
tions taken  by  the  United  SUtes  command. 

Although  errors  Involving  clvUlan  casual- 
ties still  occur,  the  command  has  Issued 
strict  orders  governing  situations  In  which 
heavy  firepower  can  be  used  In  South  Vlet- 
luun. 

For  example,  forward  air  controllers — the 
.\.r  Force  pilots  who  fly  small  observation 
aircraft  and  call  In  fighter-bomber  strikes — 
often  rule  out  such  targets  as  villages  for 
fear  of  Inflicting  civilian  casvialtles.  even  In 
areas  where  the  Vletcong  are  known  to  be. 

As  a  further  restraint  on  American  air 
power,  the  approval  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
province  chief  must  be  obtained  for  every 
air  strike  on  each  sampan,  village  or  fortlfl- 
ratlon.  American  officers  have  complained 
that  this  cumbersome  system  often  allows 
the  Vletcong  to  escape  before  the  permission 
i.s  granted. 

A  CASX  OF  DISTORTION 

General  Humphreys  was  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  charges  of  civilian  casualties 
In  the  Ramparts  article,  which  was  written 
by  William  F.  Pepper,  a  29-year-old  instructor 
at  Mercy  College  in  Dobbe  Ferry,  N.Y.,  who 
spent  six  veeks  In  Vietnam  In  the  spring 
of  1966. 

Oeneral  Humphreys  said  of  Mr.  Pepper  and 
his  arUcle :  "It's  a  case  of  distortion.  He  says 
a  lots  of  things  and  Isavse  out  Just  enou^. 
I  quesUon  his  figures,  but  I  have  no  way  of 
proving  he  Is  wrong." 

Others   have   expressed   concern   over  ths 


ooncluBlona   diawn   In   the   Pepper    article. 

Terra  das  Hommea.  a  Swiss  organization 
that  la  providing  medical  care  for  Vlet- 
nnmwtn  children,  was  menUoned  favorably 
in  the  arttcls.  Bat  after  the  article  appeared, 
the  organlaatlon's  secretary  general.  Edmond 
Kalniir.  wrote  to  the  management  of  Ram- 
parts: 

"A  Uttls  man  human  InteUlgence  and  a 
little  less  poUtical  bad  faith  would  have 
stood  a  better  chance  of  really  helping  us 
save  our  children.  The  persons  accused  and 
the  interpretations  of  the  truth  can  only 
harm  this  work  of  rescue  and  safeguarding. 
And  If,  because  of  you,  because  of  Mr. 
Pepper's  errors,  we  find  new  obstacles  in  otir 
way.  we  will  hold  you,  Mr.  Pepper  and  Ram- 
parts personally  responsible  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  children  whom  yoiu'  clumsiness  will 
have  separated  from  us." 

[From   the  New  York  Times.   May   2.    1967] 
Panbl  Ncabs  Bkd  or  Vixtnam  Toxra — Finds 
Few  CiviLiAifa  Who  Nkkd  U.S,  Tkeatmknt 
(ByR.  W.  Apple,  Jr.) 

Saioon,  South  Vixtnam,  May  1. — A  four- 
man  investigating  team  sent  to  South  Viet- 
nam by  a  private  organization  to  search  for 
civilian  war  victims  who  would  benefit  from 
treatment  In  the  United  States  was  reported 
today  to  have  found  few  such  cases. 

The  team,  comjKised  of  a  plastic  surgeon, 
an  mtemal  medicine  specialist,  a  resident  in 
pediatrics  and  a  former  Jotimallst,  has  been 
here  for  three  weeks.  Its  members  will  return 
to  the  United  States  this  week.  They  will 
make  a  report  to  their  sponsor,  the  Commit- 
tee of  Responsibility,  this  month. 

The  committee,  of  about  200,  most  of  them 
physicians  ch*  svirgeons,  was  established  early 
this  year.  A  number  of  Its  members  are 
avowed  opponents  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Among  the  prominent  figures  on  the  com- 
mittee are  Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabln,  who  developed 
the  oral  polio  vaccine,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock,  the  author  of  best-selling  books  on 
child  care. 

According  to  sources  close  to  the  investi- 
gators, the  report  will  indicate  that  casualty 
statistics  recently  compiled  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Mmistry  of  Health  and  the 
United  States  forelgn-ald  mission  are  rea- 
sonably accurate,  considering  the  difficulties 
in  gathering  statistics. 

CASTTALTlaS    AaX    KSTIMATKD 

Team  members  are  also  said  to  consider  an 
estimate  of  BO.OOO  civilian  war  casualties  so 
far  this  year,  advanced  last  week  by  Ma]. 
Oen.  James  W.  Humphreys,  director  of  the 
aid  mission's  office  of  public  health,  to  be  as 
good  a  projection  as  possible. 

The  taam  has  traveled  extensively  through 
the  provinces,  visiting  37  of  the  40  or  so 
government  hospitals,  numerous  village  dis- 
pensaries and  other  facilities  on  a  12-hour-a- 
day  schedule.  Several  of  the  members  plan 
more  visits  before   leaving  Vietnam. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  such  a  painstaking  sur- 
vey has  ever  been  undertaken  here  by  out- 
siders. 

So  far.  the  team  has  Identified  about  600 
war  casualties  In  the  hospitals  It  had  visited. 
Allowing  for  the  places  they  have  not  seen. 
the  four  investigators  are  reported  to  have 
concluded  that  800  is  a  reasonable  figure  for 
the  number  of  such  casualties  In  the  hospi- 
tals at  a  given  time.  This  figure  tallies  closely 
with  the  official  estimates. 

PIND    40     BT7RN     CASUALTIES 

Because  Its  mission  Is  nonpolltlcal,  the 
team  has  not  attempted  a  breakdown  between 
casualtlea  caused  by  the  allies  and  those 
caused  by  the  enemy.  But  some  of  the  inves- 
tigators are  said  to  feti  that  50-60  Is  a  plausi- 
ble division,  with  many  cases  Impossible  to 
classify. 

The  team  has  found  fewer  than  40  burn 
casualties,  almost  half  of  them  at  Danang  on 


the  central  coast.  A  large  proportlan  of  these 
are  children. 

In  an  article  In  the  January  Issue  of  Ram- 
parts magazine.  Dr.  William  F.  Pepper,  a 
political  science  Instructor  at  Mercy  College 
in  New  Rochelle,  reported  widespread  cases 
of  burns  from  napalm  and  phosphorus 
shells.  He  asserted  that  allied  weapons  had 
caused  "at  least  a  million  child  casualties 
since  1961." 

Of  the  ClvUlan  casualties  they  have  seen, 
the  team  members  are  said  to  feel  that  only 
half  a  dozen  could  be  treated  better  m  the 
United  States  than  In  'Vietnam. 

This  Judgment  Is  based  on  the  presump- 
tion that  transportation  to  another  country 
is  Justified  only  if  medical  faculties  here  are 
completely  Inadequate. 

The  three  doctors  on  the  team,  according 
to  the  sources,  found'  Vietnamese  hospitals 
"minimally  adequate,"  with  the  worst  con- 
ditions In  the  mountains  and  lowlands  of  n 
Corps  area  north  of  Saigon. 

Although  some  of  the  team  members  were 
said  to  have  been  upset  by  the  sight  of  two 
patients  In  a  single  bed.  with  straw  mats  In- 
stead of  sheets  and  families  squatting  over 
cooking  pots  beside  the  beds,  others  with 
more  Asian  experience  were  not. 

COMPAKISONS    ON    ISSI7E8 

The  Issue — whether  to  Judge  hospitals  In 
Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  minimum  standards 
of  medical  care  In  underdeveloped  countries 
or  to  compare  them  with  the  American 
norm — has  colored  much  of  the  pr<rfonged 
debate  about  clvUlan  casualties. 

Many  doctors  with  experience  in  Asia  and 
Africa  have  Ei>oken  of  the  "cultural  shock" 
experienced  by  those  observing  conditions 
outside  Europe  and  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time. 

The  half-dosen  patients  who  assertedly 
would  benefit  from  treatment  In  the  United 
States,  the  sources  said,  are  those  requiring 
complex  surgery.  One  example  cited  was  a 
youth  who  has  lost  his  right  hand  and  all 
but  two  fingers  on  his  left  hand. 

With  modem  equipment  and  techniques, 
an  operation  known  as  a  polllclzatlon  could 
be  performed.  This  may  make  a  substitute 
thumb  of  one  of  the  remaining  fingers  and 
give  the  patient  a  rudimentary  bi.nd.  Such 
surgery  Is  not  performed  in  Vietnamese  hos- 
pitals. 

The  members  of  the  Investigating  team 
are  Peter  Franklin,  a  former  reporter  and 
former  member  of  the  Peace  Corps,  who  has 
handled  the  administrative  details,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Mayer,  a  Redwood  City.  Calif.,  in- 
ternist who  teaches  at  Stanford  University 
Medical  School  and  who  was  a  West  Coast 
cofounder  of  the  Committee. 

Also,  Dr.  Theodore  Tapper,  a  resident  In 
pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  John  Con- 
stable, a  leading  plastic  surgeon  who  is  an 
Instructor  at  both  the  Boston  University  and 
Harvard  medical  schools. 

Their  Interpreter  was  a  Vietnamese-speak- 
ing American  not  connected  with  either  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  United  States  govern- 
ments. 

The  investigators  walked  through  the 
wards  of  all  the  hospitals  they  visited.  They 
are  reported  to  have  found  few  attempts  to 
pass  off  civilian  war  casualties  as  victims  of 
accidents  unrelated  to  military  operations. 
The  sources  said  the  doctors  had  agreed 
that  too  many  amputations  were  being  per- 
formed here  and  had  concluded,  because 
they  saw  so  few  patients  with  really  exten- 
sive burns,  that  many  of  the  seriously  burned 
had  died  before  they  could  get  to  hospitals. 

But  the  team  was  also  said  to  feel  that, 
at  most,  the  number  of  casualties  that  faUed 
to  reach  hospitals  in  Government-controlled 
areas  was  about  equal  to  the  number  that 
did. 

The  PRESmrNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 
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B«r.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia 
President,   I  suggest  the  absence 
quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFnCER. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonim  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Mr 
of    a 

The 
pro- 
Mr 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
11  o'clock  and  41  minutes  am  i  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12  02  pm  . 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OCDcer  <Mr    Sponc  in  the  chair' 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  URGES  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  SST  FINANCING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
distressed  to  leam  of  the  administration's 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  an  SST  prototype  as  announced  this 
past  weekend  by  the  President.  In  my 
estimation,  the  taxpayer  should  not  be 
asked  to  foot  90  percent  of  the  bill  for 
this  strictly  commercial  venture  without 
a  scintilla  of  military  value;  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  many  times  indi- 
cated that  it  has  no  military  value  what- 
soever. 

The  SST  would  be  primarily  of  value — 
In  fact,  entirely  of  value,  so  far  as  I  can 
see — to  people  who  want  to  fly  overseas 
either  for  commercial  or  for  pleasure 
reasons,  and  who  would  like  to  t>e  able  to 
fly  from,  say,  Washington  or  New  York 
to  Paris  in  24  hours  instead  of  7.  While 
this  Is  a  laudable  ambition.  I  cannot  see 
that  it  really  contributes  anything  to  our 
economic  strength. 

Although  it  Is  true  that  France  and 
England  are  still  experimenting  on 
supersonic  planes,  they  are  nowhere  near 
commercially  feasible.  The  problems  are 
still  vast  and  very  costly  to  overcome. 
Since  the  SST  would  be  strictly  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  it  is  hard  to  see  the 
advantage  of  it. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  New  York 
Times,  in  an  editorial  this  morning, 
sharply  questioned  the  SST  development 
program.    In  the  Times  words 

The  cost  could  well  be  i  M  to  M  billion) 
without  any  assurance  that  the  Treasury 
will  get  a  return  on  Ita  Investment. 

The  Times  goes  on  to  say : 

Stnce  the  contractors  are  getting  what 
amounts  to  a  monopoly,  there  Is  no  reason 
for  Washington  to  pay  for  the  production 
stage.  .  .  .  Congreoa  has  a  responsibility  to 
establUh  guidelines  to  keep  the  admlntstrA- 
tlon'a  Investment  In  the  SST  from  getting 
out  of  hand. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  would  go 
fiirther  In  this  regard.  I  would  not  ap- 
propriate any  funds  for  prototype  con- 
struction In  view  of  the  insurmountable 
technical  difficulties  facing  the  SST  de- 


velopers. If  we  can  Judge  by  Industry's 
willingness  to  foot  the  bill  for  SST  de- 
velopment, the  plane  has  a  10-percent 
chance  of  success.  This  would  be  the 
Industry  stake  in  development  costs. 
This  is  no  time  to  establish  the  principle 
that  the  ta.xpayer  can  afford  gambles  that 
private  industry  feels  are  too  nsky. 

In  any  event,  I  commend  the  Times 
editorial  to  my  colleagues  It  is  mod- 
erate, balanced,  and  makes  eminently 
good  sense  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  belnij  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 

LiMrrs  ON  the  SST 

In  requesting  Congresa  to  approprlule  $198 
nullion  for  development  of  a  commercliil  su- 
personic plane  President  Johnson  h.is  made 
clear  his  intention  to  proceed  with  the  proj- 
ect But  he  has  not  revealed  Just  how  much 
the   .\dmlnl3tratlons   commitment   will   cost 

Mr  Johnson  acknowledged  that  the  build- 
ing of  an  American  SST  carries  high  tech- 
nical and  flnanclal  risks  '  Yet  In  his  anxiety 
to  get  on  with  the  Job  he  has  Increased  the 
potential  hazards  to  the  taxpayer  As  ii  mini- 
mum, the  Government  will  be  spending  $1 
billion  to  build  two  test  models  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  But  the  cost  could  easily  be  three 
or  four  times  that  amount  without  any  as- 
surance that  the  Treasury  will  get  a  return 
on  Its  Investment 

The  aero  space  Industry  has  emphasized  Its 
reservations  about  sharing  In  the  risks  by 
refusing  to  put  up  25  per  cent  of  develop- 
ment costs  AS  .sought  by  the  Administration 
So  the  .Administration  has  agreed  to  pay  90 
per  cent  unless  expenditures  exceed  tl  1  bil- 
lion. If  that  happens  the  Government  s  share 
goes  down  to  75  per  cent  of  any  additional 
outlays  which  is  still  very  generous  The 
FederaJ  Aviation  Agency  says  that  Federal  aid 
win  cease  with  the  end  of  the  development 
phase  However  the  project  will  still  require 
about  $3  billion  for  production  costs,  the 
two  prime  contractors  seem  confident  that 
the  Government  will  continue  to  foot  most 
of  the  bill 

Since  the  contractors  are  getting  what 
amounts  to  a  monopoly  there  Is  no  reason 
for  Washington  to  pay  for  the  production 
stage  If  the  prototypes  overcome  the  tech- 
nological problems,  the  private  secUir  should 
take  over  the  financing  The  Governments 
participation  should  be  restricted  to  the  de- 
velopment phase,  to  limit  Its  potential 
losses     and  t.he  pUnes  price 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  establish 
guidelines  to  keep  the  Administration's  In- 
vestment In  the  SST  from  getting  out  of 
hand  It  should  see  to  It  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  write  any  blank  checks  and 
become  overly  Involved  in  what  Is  supposed 
to  be  a  commercial  venture  And  Industry, 
too.  should  recognize  that  If  It  asks  Wash- 
ington to  shoulder  the  costs,  then  Washing- 
ton may  well  end  up  running  the  entire 
operation. 


BAR  ASSOCIATION  NOT  TO  OPPOSE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS- 
SENATE  RATIFICATION  APPEARS 
NEAR— LXIV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  advocates  of  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery — among  whom  I 
count  myself  after  64  dally  speeches  urg- 
ing Senate  ratification — are  greatly  en- 
couratjed 

Ratlflcation  of  three  of  these  conven- 
tion.s,   which  seemed  only  the  remotest 


possibility  in  January,  now  appears  al- 
most probable. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor.  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
en, and  Slavery  held  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, no  witnesses  testified  In  opposi- 
tion to  Senate  ratification. 

However,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's committee  on  peace  and  law  had 
requested  additional  time  to  file  supple- 
mentary views. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  three 
conventions  had  been  before  the  Senate 
for  almost  4  years — which  would  seem 
sufficient  time  to  study  them  in  depth — 
the  able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
I  Mr.  DoDDl  generously  granted  the  ABA 
LToup  until  late  May  to  file  a  report. 

Last  weekend,  in  Washington,  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  International  Law 
Section  of  the  ABA  defeated  a  resolu- 
tion to  place  the  association  on  record 
flKaln.^t  the  conventions. 

I  congratulate  Edward  D  Re.  chair- 
man of  the  International  law  section,  for 
his  leadership  In  the  successful  fight  to 
defeat  the  resolution. 

It  is  now  my  hope  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  speedily  report  these  three 
conventions  favorably  to  the  full  For- 
eign Relations  Committee 

These  three  conventions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  July  22,  1963.  by 
our  late  President,  John  F.  Kermedy. 

Almost  4  years  have  elapsed  without 
any  Senate  action,  but  prospects  for  ratl- 
flcation have  now  brightened  consid- 
erably 

I  believe  now  that  the  Senate  will 
ratify  the  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery 
before  July  22,  1967 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  full  Senate  will  seriously  consider 
ratifying  the  Grenocide  Convention  at 
long  last.  This  convention  hsis  been  in 
the  committee  for  18  years.  It  is  a  con- 
vention that  has  been  ratified  by  virtu- 
ally every  other  major  coimtry  In  the 
world — Indeed,  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  all  the  countries  In  the 
world — and  this  country  is  long  overdue 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs  In  the  chair  >,  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Our  failure  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  indicates  that 
the  United  States  is  laggard  In  pressing 
its  leadership  in  human  rights  in  the  in- 
ternational field.  It  seems  to  me  a  seri- 
ous indictment  of  a  country  that  has 
made  such  splendid  progress,  that  hsus  a 
constitution  which  features  human 
rights  In  its  Bill  of  Rights. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON'S     CRITICS: 
MAKE     LOVE     NOT    HATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  peace 
marchers  are  a  very  old  story  in  this 
country.  Each  week  some  group  Is 
marching  somewhere  for  some  reason. 
Most  recently,  however,  there  were  large 
rallies  for  peace  marchers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York. 
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I  have  read  many  editorials  condemn- 
ing these  protest  marchers  for  aiding  and 
comforting  the  enemy.  I  believe  that 
while  this  may  be  true,  this  does  not 
preclude  the  right  of  any  American  to 
demonstrate  his  feelings  in  a  peaceful 
way  on  any  matter  of  policy  affecting  the 
people.  Not  only  should  we  permit  this 
right,  but  in  my  view,  we  also  should  en- 
courage people  who  are  conscientious 
and  feel  strongly  about  their  convic- 
tions. It  Is  the  only  way  we  can  change 
policy  which  may  or  may  not  be  cor- 
rect. 

But  one  of  the  best  points  to  be  made 
about  the  nature  of  these  protestors  wu 
made  in  a  recent  editorial  by  the  San 
Prandsco  Examiner.  This  paper  points 
out  that  President  Johnson  has  led  the 
fight  for  most  of  the  programs  that  most 
of  these  marchers  have  long  wanted. 

The  President  has  launched  new  pro- 
grams such  as  medicare,  civil  rights,  edu- 
cation, and  the  war  on  poverty — among 
others.  These  are  the  very  causes  that 
most  so-called  "peaceniks"  have  long 
wanted. 

But  instead  of  supiwrting  the  Presi- 
dent and  commending  him  for  his  un- 
paralleled accomplishments  on  the  do- 
mestic scheme,  the  marchers  revile  him, 
as  the  Examiner  puts  It: 

.  .  .  the  marchers  condemn  the  President 
In  crude  terms  tar  a  war  that  was  begun  by 
Hanoi  and  la  oonUnued  by  Hanoi,  in  the  (ace 
of  repeated  American  attempts  to  necoUate 
a  settlement. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  Insert  this 
excellent  editorial  into  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  fellows: 

PXACS  MAKCRXtS  TO  ITOWHXXX 

The  "peace  marches"  held  during  the 
weekend  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
certainly  provided  much  encouragement  in 
Hanoi.  North  Vietnam's  leaders  have  always 
conaidered  "antiwar"  sentiment  in  the  United 
SUtes  to  be  their  ace-ln-the-hole,  and  are 
convinced  that  this  will  one  day  cause  the 
U.S.  to  "Qet  Out  of  Vietnam."  as  the  parad- 
ers'  banners  demand. 

The  tragedy  of  this  is  that  Hanoi  is  hypno- 
tized by  the  world-wide  propaganda  gener- 
ated through  such  marches,  and  believes 
they  represent  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  This  is  simply  untrue, 
unless  every  sampling  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  Inaccurate,  which  is  unlikely. 
Hanoi's  ace-ln-the-hole,  therefore.  Is  a  grim 
Joker. 

Unquestionably,  most  of  those  who 
marched  are  convinced  they  are  acting  In 
their  country's  interest.  And  they  have  the 
right  to  such  a  view.  The  marchers  might 
consider  the  fact,  though,  that  "protest" 
marches  such  as  are  freely  undertaken  In  the 
US.  would  not  be  permitted  in  Hanoi  or 
Peking  or  Moscow,  although  there  are  surely 
persons  in  those  cities  who  disagree  with 
their  government's  policies. 

An  inexcusable  aspect  of  the  marchee  is 
their  total  lack  of  objectivity.  None  of  their 
banners  or  chants  includes  demands  that 
Hanoi  or  the  Viet  Cong  "Stop-the-War." 
The  demands  are  solely  for  a  unilateral  U.S. 
cessation  of  hostilities,  as  if  only  the  n.S. 
were  doing  the  shooting  in  Vietnam.  Com- 
munist attacks  on  Vietnamese  civilians  are 
Ignored. 

Some  of  this  one-tided  attitude  could  be 
rationalized  it  the  marchers  consisted  solely 
of  youthful,  uninformed  and  unwashed 
beatniks.  But  the  parades  Included  several 
contingents    of    professional    people,    from 


whom  mar*  tboogbtttU  Judgment  can  be 
expected. 

Petbaps  tli0  gvaatwt  tragedy  at  the 
marehen,  t*"**!!**.  to  In  the  InvectlTe  they 
hurl  «A  Prasldant  J<Amaon.  Tbe  maichen  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  President  Johnson  has 
engineered  the  greatest  program  of  social 
legislation  In  ths  nation's  history.  Most  at 
the  measures  ha  has  sponsored — among 
them  Medicare,  ctvU  rt^ts,  education  and 
the  War  on  Poverty — ^Qnd  Toclferoua  cham- 
pions among  the  marcbets  themselves. 

But  the  marehen  revUe  LBJ.  and  condemn 
him  in  crude  terms  for  a  war  that  was  begun 
by  Hanoi  and  is  continued  by  Hanoi,  in  the 
face  of  repeated  American  attempts  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement.  In  doing  so.  the  marchers 
display  a  pathetic  lack  of  political  maturity. 


BETTY    FURNESS'    PINE    PLEA   FOR 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Bdr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  recently  concluded  hearings  on  the 
truth-in-lendlng  bill  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  enthusi- 
astic proponents  of  truth-in-lending  leg- 
islation is  the  President's  new  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  Miss 
Betty  Pumess. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
recently  received  a  report  from  Miss 
Betty  Pumess,  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consimier  Affairs.  In 
the  report,  Miss  Pumess  recommended 
the  passage  of  S.  5,  the  truth-ln-lending 
bill.  Miss  Pumess  believes  the  bill  not 
only  will  protect  consumers,  but  also  will 
safeguard  the  great  majority  of  busi- 
nessmen who  are  willing  to  compete 
fairly  and  will  separate  them  from  the 
questionable  vendors  whose  credit 
charges  are  deceptively  concealed. 

The  report  by  the  President's  special 
assistant  indicated  S.  5  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

ExncuTivs  Omcx  of  thx  Pkxsi- 
Dorr,  PuBsmr's  Cosucrrrxx  on 
Consume  Ihtoixsts, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  28. 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  SpaaKMAN, 
Chairman.    Senate   Banking   and   Currency 
Committee,  Washington,  DC. 

Dxsx  Ma.  CBAiaiCAif:  This  report  is  In  re- 
ply to  your  request  for  the  comments  of 
this  office  on  S.  6,  80th  Congress,  a  bill,  "To 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  economic  stabili- 
sation by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  in  connection  with  extension  of 
credit." 

"ITie  purpose  of  8.  6,  known  as  the  "Truth- 
In-Lendlng"  blU,  as  stated  in  Section  2,  is 
to  enhance  the  economic  stabilization  of 
the  country  and  to  foster  competition  among 
lenders  of  money  and  credit  vendors  by  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  the  true  cost  of  bor- 
rowed money  or  credit  extended  and  there- 
by promoting  the  informed  use  of  credit. 

Section  3  defines  the  terms  of  the  bill  in- 
cluding an  Important  prescription  or  method 
by  which  ^nnimi  percentage  rate  Is  to  be 
computed  on  the  total  of  all  of  the  charges 
for  credit  Individually  itemized  for  each 
transaction.  It  also  provides  coverage  for  al- 
most aU  kinds  of  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions (Including  loans,  mortgages,  condi- 
tional sales  contracts,  installment  purchases, 
and  department  store  revolving  credit)  In 
which  credit  Is  extended  to  Individuals  by 


business  firms,  assodaticms,  governments  and 
other  organizations  requiring,  in  the  grant- 
ing of  credit,  the  payment  of  finance  (diarges. 

Seetton  4  prescribes  the  fall  disclosure  re- 
quirements, providing  that  each  person  to 
whom  credit  is  extended,  prior  to  oontract- 
tng  for  debt,  be  given  written  information 
apprising  him  of  aU  finance  charges  (above 
the  cash  price  or  the  net  proceeds  of  a  loan, 
as  applicable)  with  such  charges  to  be  stated 
both  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and  the 
percentage  that  the  finance  charges  bear  to 
the  total  anwunt  to  be  financed,  the  latter 
to  be  expreesed  as  an  annual  percentage  rate 
on  the  average  outstanding  unpaid  balance 
of  the  obligation.  With  some  necessary  varl- 
aUon  as  to  technique  of  appUcatlon,  the 
same  disclosure  principles  apply  equally  to 
revolving  or  open-end  credit  plans. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide for:  (a)  authority  tor  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
prescribe  necessary  implementing  rtiles  and 
regulations,  to  eUdt  the  views  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  the  exercise  of  its  regulatory 
functions,  and  to  establish  a  representative 
citizens'  advisory  committee,  (Sec.  6);  (b) 
acconunodatlons  where  necessary  with  exist- 
ing laws  of  the  several  States  (Sec.  6);  (c) 
clvU  and  criminal  penalties  for  violations 
(Sec.  7);  (d)  exemptions  extended  to  busi- 
ness firms,  governments,  and  securities 
transactions  (See.  8);  and.  (e)  an  eSectlve 
date  180  daya  after  enactment  except  that 
the  duties  required  by  Section  6  wUl  begin 
immediately  (Sec.  0). 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  bill  alms  at  full 
disclosure  by  methods  that  wo\ild  enable 
consumers  to  make  meaningful  comparison 
of  the  varying  costs  of  credit  as  offered  by 
different  vendors.  It  avoids  the  regulation  of 
credit  and  places  no  limitations  on  Interest 
rates.  Hopefully,  the  free  play  of  competition 
for  business  among  credit  vendors  will  oper- 
ate to  reduce  the  higher  interest  rates. 

Today  more  than  ever,  the  consumer  ne- 
gotiates a  loan  or  sales  agreement  with  less 
information  and  skill  than  that  possessed  by 
the  lender.  The  bill  wOl  place  the  consumer 
on  a  more  equal  footing,  in  selecting  and 
then  in  negotiating,  with  the  lender.  It 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  two 
of  the  basic  rights  of  the  consumer  as  envui- 
ciated  by  President  Kennedy  and  reaffirmed 
by  President  Jphnson:  "The  right  to  be 
Informed — to  bfe  protected  against  fraud- 
ulent, deceitful,  or  grosaly  misleading  Infor- 
mation .  .  .  (and]  the  right  to  choose — to 
be  assured  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  competitive  prices  .  .  ." 
Enactment  of  S.  5  would  accord  with  two 
other  statements  by  President  Johnson:  In 
his  Consumer  Message  of  1964  he  stated. 
".  .  .  The  antiquated  legal  doctrine.  Xet  the 
buyer  beware,'  should  be  superseded  by  the 
doctrine,  Tiet  the  seller  make  full  dis- 
closure'. .  .  " 

More  recently,  and  directly  applicable  to 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  S.  5.  the  Presi- 
dent said  In  his  Consumer  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  February  16.  1967,  that  full 
disclosure  is  "...  a  matter  of  fair  play  to 
the  consumer  .  .  ."  He  added  that  the  con- 
Bvuner  should  "...  be  presented  vrtth  a  price 
tag  that  will  tell  him  the  percentage  rate 
per  year  that  Is  being  charged  on  his 
borrowing  ,  .  ." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  recent 
years  about  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Credit  disclosure  is  needed  by  all  consumers, 
whether  poor  or  of  median  Income  or  better 
than  median  Income,  and  letters  to  the 
President's  Committee  have  spelled  out  the 
need  in  dramatic  terms. 

A  widow  from  DeatsvlUe,  Alabama,  told  us, 
for  example,  of  the  trouble  she  encountered 
after  borrowing  $1,200  from  a  finance  com- 
pany. The  woman  said  she  was  led  to  believe 
the  Interest  was  four  per  cent  after  reading 
"an  add  (sic)  in  the  paper  (that)  read  like 
it  might  treat  a  poor  person  right."  After 
illness  forced   the   woman   to  refinance   the 
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lo*n.  the  total  obligation  rose  to  »2.700.  she 
•aid.  She  proIeB»ed  a  complete  inability  to 
meet  this  obligation. 

A  young  mother  of  three  from  Dayton. 
Ohio,  told  how  she  nad  her  husband  were 
mired  In  debt  despite  a  net  income  of  |130 
a  week.  The  couple  is  committed  to  paying 
•408  a  month  on  12  credit  accounts  and  loans 
and  has  $3M  in  outstanding  medical  and  hoe- 
pltal  bills  The  woman  said  she  and  her 
htuband  didn't  know  what  they  were  getting 
Into.  She  saw  garnishment  as  imminent  and 
urged  the  use  of  her  case  history  "aLS  an  ex- 
ample to  show  people  what  too  much  credit 
buying  can  do.  We  could  be  living  quite 
comfortably  and  enjoying  our  family — in- 
stead of  watching  anxiously  for  the  mailman 
with  a  handful  of  duns  and  feeling  both 
physically  and  mentally  66  Instead  of  26." 

A  Junction  City.  Kansas,  man  wrote  "I 
Just  discovered  that  I  paid  $171  in  interest 
each  year.  I  coull  have  bought  a  new  wash- 
ing machine  for  that.  When  you  are  getting 
a  loan  they  do  not  maXe  this  clear  to  every- 
one, especially  when  I  dont  understand  in- 
teraat  anyway  " 

Tbla  sampling  of  consumer  comments 
makes  It  clear  why  a  number  of  Cong:re8- 
alonal  polls  have  shown  voters  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favor  of  full  credit  disclosure  That 
"truth  In  lending"  has  wide  support  Is  also 
demonstrated  by  the  views  expressed  by  con- 
sumer organizations  and  other  voluntary  and 
professional  groups  with  a  consxuner  concern 

We  have  been  receiving  reports  that  similar 
legislation  recently  enacted  at  the  Sate  level 
and  in  Canada  is  proving  to  be  workable  and 
acceptable  by  businessmen  as  well  as  con- 
sumers. 

First,  In  a  letter  dated  Febn.iary  17,  1967 
the  Honorable  John  P  Clair.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Banks  and  General  Counsel, 
State  of  Massachusetts,  wrote  us: 

"I  am  happy  to  ref)ort  to  you  that  the 
Implementation  of  the  legislative  purptiee 
expressed  in  the  new  Massachusetts  statute 
on  Truth  in  Lending  has  met  with  an  un- 
usual and  unexpected  measure  of  success 
The  allegations  made  by  those  who  opposed 
the  principle  of  truth  In  lending,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  completely  unworkable. 
have  been  proved  beyond  doubt  to  have  been 
In  error.  We  are  encountering  no  difficulty 
from  the  lending  agencies  of  this  Common- 
wealth. As  a  nvatter  of  fact,  the  reverse  Ls 
true.  I  think  it  a  fair  statement  to  say  that 
the  banking  interests  at  every  level  are  co- 
operating In  every  possible  way.  and  that 
as  a  result  thereof,  the  public  interest  Is 
being  substantially  served 

"I  am  sure  you  are  also  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  we  have.  In  addition  to  this  law. 
another  one  (Chapter  255D,  OL  i  which  re- 
quires full  disclosure  In  annual  percentage 
and  dollars  in  all  retail  sales  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices on  time  The  normal  disturbances,  which 
any  new  regulatory  statute  creates,  have  been 
resoWed  through  the  full  co-operation  of 
the  great  majority  of  retailers  in  this  Com- 
monwealth " 

Second,  in  a  letter  dated  January  18.  1967. 
the  Honorable  F  C  Burton.  Registrar  of 
Credit,  Province  of  Nova  ScoUa,  stated 

"Our  legislation  is  now  in  force  and  we 
feel  that  we  have  an  easily  workable  system 
for  the  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit  to 
consumers  not  only  In  dollars  and  cenu 
but  also  as  an  annual  percentage  rate 

"Now  that  our  legislation  Is  In  force  and 
operating,  we  have  concluded  that  the  op- 
position of  the  credit  granting  Industry  was 
largely  Ulfounded.  Once  the  ground  rules 
have  been  laid  down  by  government  with 
the  active  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
industry  representatives,  and  careful  expla- 
nations and  warnings  have  been  given  to 
Industry  regarding  compliance  It  seems  to 
us  that  there  Is  relatively  little  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  credit  grantors  making  dls- 
eloeure  to  the  consumers  in  the  form  that 
they  have  been  demanding  for  many 
years  .  . 


In  summary,  this  office  supports  S  5  be- 
cause It  will:  (a)  provide  for  full  disclosure 
In  the  credit  transaction;  (bl  safegriard 
the  great  majority  of  businessmen  who  are 
willing  to  compete  fairly  and  to  separate 
them  (by  the  Identification  this  bill  will 
make  possible:  from  the  questionable  ven- 
dors wh<3se  credit  charges  are  deceptively 
concealed,  (ci  prumote  price  competition, 
and  I  d »  enc^)urage  the  consumer  to  shop 
advantageously  for  credit  and  with  the  mon- 
ey saved  provide  him  with  more  funds  to 
buy   additional   goods   aiid  services 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  enactment  of  S  5  would 
be  In  .accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

(Miss I    Betty  Pi-rne-ss 
Special   Assistant    to    the    President    for 
Consumer  Affair'^ 


CONSUMER       EXPERT       ENDORSES 
TRUTH   IN  LENDING 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  on 
Thur.sday.  April  20.  Prof  Richard  L  D 
Morse,  a  prominent  economist,  endorsed 
the  truth-ln-lending  bill  In  a  most  Im- 
pressive statement.  Dr  Morse  outlined 
the  hLstor>'  of  previous  congressional 
hearings  on  truth  in  lending  and  enu- 
merated the  numerous  changes  which 
have  taken  place  over  the  years  to  meet 
the  objections  of  the  credit  Industry. 

As  a  profe.ssional  economist  and  head 
of  the  department  of  family  economics  at 
Kansas  State  University.  Professor 
Morse  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  tt\stl- 
fy  on  the  bill  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
consumer  His  testimony  makes  It 
abundantly  clear  that  the  average  con- 
sumer will  benefit  greatly  by  the  passage 
of  this  long -delayed  reform 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr  Morses  excellent  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Statement  mf  Richard  L  D  Mouse,  Profes- 
sor OF  Famut  Economics,  Kan.sas  State 
L'NtvcRsrrT  M.\.nhatta.n  Kans  ,  Before  tme 
SirB<.ij.MMrrrEE  on  Fi.na.ncial  I.vstitutions 
OF  THE  Se.nate  CoMMrrrEE  ON  Ba.nking  and 

CtrRRE.NCT    ON   S     5    (TRt-TH    IN    LENDING    AcT 

OF  19671.  Thursoat.  April  20.  1967 
I  am  honored  to  be  asked  to  testify  today 
on  Senate  5,  Truth  In  Lending  I  app>ear  In 
my  private  capacity,  although  I  do  reflect  the 
position  of  my  profession,  niimely,  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Economics  Association  and  the 
Kansas  Home  Economics  Association  of 
which  I  am  President  In  fact.  It  was  In  the 
fall  of  1959  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Kansas  Hijme  Economics  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  for  disclosure  of  credit 
costs,  and  each  year  since  this  Association 
has  reaffirmed  its  position  (A  copy  of  the 
original  Ree<jlutlon  Is  attached  together  with 
lu  current  form  as  embodied  In  the  KHEA 
4-p»otnt  consumer  legislative  program  )  Also 
attached  Is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
.\mertcan  Home  Economics  Association  In 
1961  and  I  am  pleased  to  refer  to  It  for  the 
record  iPage  1021.  1961  Hearings  on  S 
174fl  1  Mr  Chairman,  you  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that  the  .American  Home  Economics 
.\asoclatlon.  because  of  Its  primary  concern 
for  family  well -being,  has  chosen  to  hold  a 
national  workshop  on  Consumer  Credit  and 
Family  Plnarnial  Maiiaycmenf  to  be  held  In 
Madison.  Wlsciinsln.  October  9-12,   1967 

Since  1955  I  have  been  Professor  and  H<^d 
of  the  Department  of  Family  Economics  at 
Kansits  State  University  and  have  been 
teachmi?  PHmllv  Economics  since  1947  when 
I  accepted  the  position  as  Professor  of  Fam- 


ily Economics  at  Florida  State  University 
Most  of  my  teaching  experience  Is  with  young 
college  students.  We  have  emphasized  con- 
sumer credit  out  of  recognition  that  credit 
would  be  very  much  a  part  of  their  lives  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  that  for  most  there 
are  greater  economic  rewards  from  buying 
credit  services  wisely  than  from  Investing. 

1  appreciate  Senator  Bennetts  concern  that 
we  be  practical  and  not  theoretical  In  these 
hearings,  for  this  Is  the  way  In  which  I  like 
to  teach  and  le.ini.  Much  of  what  I  know- 
about  credit  I  have  learned  by  asking 
practical  questions  The  results  of  our 
studies  of  car  financing  and  revolving  ac- 
count operations  are  a  matter  of  record. 

It  Is,  therefore,  as  a  consumer  educator 
that  I  appear  today.  And  as  consumer  edu- 
cators, we  are  Interested  In  telling  consumers 
not  how  to  behave  but  how  to  obtain  the 
facts  needed  to  choose  Intelligently  between 
the  many  alternatives  that  are  available  to 
them  today  This  will  enable  them  to  make 
better  use  of  their  limited  resources  In  pur- 
suit of  the  quality  of  life  they  desire.  Tlie 
number  of  credit  service  opportunities  avail- 
able has  been  Increasing  at  perhaps  an  even 
faster  rate  1  need  not  take  time  to  detail 
the  variety  of  credit  services  that  consumers 
have  available,  for  this  Is  a  matter  of  record 
But  1  do  want  to  emphasize  the  thrust  of 
our  teaching,  namely,  to  help  consumers  get 
c-impurable  facts  about  alternatives  so  their 
decisions  may  be  Informed  ones  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  values 

The  qviestlon  then  becomes,  "What  Infor- 
mation does  a  consumer  need  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice  about  credit?"  There  are 
four  basic  pieces  of  Information  In  a  credit 
contract  or  credit  statement  that  a  con- 
sumer needs  before  entering  Into  a  closed-end 
consumer  credit  contract  and  for  using 
ojiened  contract  prudently  These  "pieces' 
are  Incorporated  functionally  In  Section  4(a) 
of  S  5  for  contract  credit  and  In  Section  4(bi 
of  S  5  for  revolving  credit.  These  provisions 
correspond  directly  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  first  Consumer  Advisory  Council. 
There  they  receive  the  benefit  and  counsel  of 
your  able  colleague  Senator  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale,  then  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  a  member  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  These  recommendations 
are  listed  in  detail  and  discussed  In  Pamphlet 
No  17.  Truth  In  Lending."  supported  by  two 
companion  pamphlets,  No  18,  "Shopping  for 
Credit,"  and  No  18,  "Consumer  Credit 
Computations  "  This  series  was  published 
by  the  Council  on  Consumer  Information,  a 
nonprofit  organization  whose  membership 
consists  primarily  of  persons  Interested  In 
consumer  education.  I  have  been  president 
of  this  organlziitlon 

Twice  before.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
testify  before  this  committee  I  testified  In 
1960  on  the  S  2755  (pages  583  639),  and 
again  In  1961  on  S.  1740  (pages  303  369,  and 
1085  6 1  Also,  a  copy  of  my  statement  before 
the  .Assembly  Committee  on  Finance  and  In- 
surance of  the  California  Legislature.  Jan- 
uary 23.  1964.  appears  In  the  recorded  hear- 
ings of  the  1963-64  (pages  1366-1377).  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  time  today  to  review  my 
previous  statemenU.  but  I  do  want  to  reiter- 
ate a  portion  of  my  1962  testimony  which 
Senators  Bennett  and  Proxmlre  will  remem- 
ber I  presented  four  parts  of  finance  charge 
quotations,  and  we  played  a  game  of  choos- 
ing the  better  of  each  pair.  We  noted  how 
choices  changed  or  became  more  definite  a.s 
I  revealed  more  Information:  first,  the 
amount  of  the  down  payment  and  monthly 
payments:  next,  the  number  of  months, 
then,  the  total  finance  charge,  and  finally 
the  approximate  annual  rate  I  have  played 
this  game  with  other  groups.  We  learn 
from  It  two  biislc  things:  First,  with  more 
Information,  the  player  becomes  more  con- 
fident Full  credit  disclosure,  therefore,  can 
be  expected  to  Increase  confidence  In  the  use 
of    credit.     The    testimony    we    have    heard 
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from  Massachusetts'  experience  bears  this 
out. 

The  second  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
experience  Is  that  among  a  variety  of  people 
there  is  not  unanimity  among  them  as  to 
which  Is  the  better  to  buy:  Some  go  for  the 
low  down  payment,  and  others  for  the  low 
monthly  payment.  The  number  of  months 
of  obligation  Is  a  major  consideration  for 
some  people,  and  the  amount  of  finance 
charge  Influences  others.  Finally,  others  are 
Influenced  by  the  annual  rate  of  charge. 
Based  on  this  experience.  It  would  Indicate 
that  the  disclosure  of  rate  will  not  greatly 
influence  consumer  behavior,  for  It  Is  only 
one  of  the  several  factors  consumers  need 
to  consider  and  will  consider  In  their  wise 
use  of  credit.  The  prediction  that  disclosure 
of  rate  will  trigger  a  rush  for  low  Interest 
rate  credit  Is  not  well  founded. 

If  It  Is  agreed  that  consumers  need  thU 
Information,  the  question  Is:  Who  Is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  supplying  It?  The 
.inswer  can  be  either  the  man  who  sells 
credit  services  or  the  shopper-user  of  credit 
services.  On  balance  It  would  seem  that  the 
creditor  is  best  equipped  to  supply  this  In- 
formation accurately.  This  Is  his  btislness. 
He  knows  credit  as  It  relates  to  his  speclal- 
i/.led  area — cash  lending,  retailer  of  hard 
goods,  car  dealer,  real  estate  broker.  He  does 
not  need  to  know  the  variety  of  credit  forms 
that  consumers  confront.  He  need  only  know 
how  to  apply  the  standards  of  full  disclosure 
to  his  type  of  business  op>eratlon.  He  has  his 
trade  association  to  help  him  leam  how.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  consumer  is  without  the 
benefit  of  a  trade  association,  uses  a  variety 
of  credit  services,  some  occasionally  and 
others  regularly,  Is  unspeclallzed  in  dealing 
with  credit,  and  Is  not  performing  account- 
ing functions  regularly.  Furthermore,  the 
consumer  must  assemble  the  variety  of  facts 
and  reduce  them  to  standard  comparable 
form  If  they  are  to  be  useful  and  meaningful. 

At  the  present  time,  creditors  are  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  supply  credit  Informa- 
tion In  a  meaningful  and  comparable  manner 
to  consumers.  I  cite  our  own  experience  to 
document  this,  namely  the  experience  of  stu- 
dents who  have  received  reports  within  an 
accuracy  range  of  six  percentage  points  from 
only  26%  of  the  banks  and  17%  of  the  car 
dealers  (Pamphlet  No.  17,  p.  9).  Educational 
efforts  to  help  consumers  sort  out  the  present 
array  of  credit  terms  have  been  tremendous, 
but  relative  to  the  Usk  have  been  Inadequate 
and  expensive. 

I  believe  sincerely  in  consumer  education, 
but  Itnow  the  burden  that  present  jumble  of 


credit  terminology  places  on  the  educator. 
I  talu  courage  from  Mr.  ICenton's  testimony 
of  April  17  relating  the  observation  of  the 
BCassachusetta  Depu'tment  of  Education  that 
"never  before  could  they  set  up  such  an  In- 
structional bulletin  (for  use  In  the  junior 
and  senior  high  scho<ds)  because  of  a  lack 
of  true  meaning  to  word  Interest.  Our  truth 
In  lending  statute  has  corrected  this."  How 
much  longer  must  we  btu^en  as  a  nation 
conscientious  teachers,  at  the  taxpayers  ex- 
pense, with  explaining  the  Intricacies  of  con- 
sumer credit  computation?  II  credit  lenders 
and  vendors  were  required  to  make  full  dis- 
closure, educational  efforts  could  then  be 
directed  toward  helping  consumers  make  wise 
use  of  tills  credit  information. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  a 
requirement  of  full  disclosure  would  btirden 
the  merchant  with  an  added  cost.  I  suggest 
that  this  added  cost  should  be  balanced 
against  the  cost  to  the  consumer  and  the 
economy  of  the  consumer's  reliance  on  his 
own  Inadequate  skills  to  compute  costs  and 
rates  and  the  resulting  tragedy  and  misjudg- 
ment. 

The  question  I  previously  posed  as  to 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  disclose  the  ee- 
sentlal  credit  Information  was  answered  In 
the  declaration  of  President  Kennedy  and 
reafOrmed  many  times  by  President  John- 
son in  their  consumer  messages.  I  am 
referring  to  the  four  rights  of  the  consumer, 
and  particularly  the  right  to  be  informed — 
the  right  to  be  given  the  information  needed 
to  make  an  informed  choice. 

As  a  consumer  educator,  I  conclude:  Pro- 
vide the  consumer  with  the  facts  in  clear, 
unambiguous,  standardized  and  easily  com- 
parable terms,  then  they  will  be  able  to 
make  credit  decisions  efficiently  and  appro- 
priate to  their  needs  and  thereby  stimulate 
desirable  competition  and  give  responsible 
direction  to  the  credit  economy. 

n.   LKGISLATTVX   HI8TOKT   OF   mtTTH   IN    LENDING 

The  years  since  1960  when  Senator  Doug- 
las first  Introduced  the  Consumer  Credit 
Labeling  Bill  have  been  productive.  The 
result  has  been  fruitful.  The  new  bill  (S.  6) 
Introduced  by  Senator  Proxmlre  January  11, 
1967,  builds  on  the  criticism  of  earlier  bills, 
and  meets  the  tests  of  workability  and  sim- 
plicity, and  It  Is  both  fair  and  Informative. 

The  published  Hearings  numl>er  4,378  pages 
and  are  of  tremendous  value  In  understand- 
ing the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  S.  2755, 
the  original  S.  1740,  and  Its  committee  print 
which  became  S.  750.  However,  since  no 
hearings    have    been    held    since    1964,    the 


8   37(6.  86th.  ad  (original  bill).  Jan.  7,  1960 

Section  3.  Any  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  extending  credit  shall  furnish  to 
each  person  to  whom  such  credit  is  extended, 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  the  transac- 
tion, a  clear  statement  in  writing.  In  accord- 
unce  with  rules  and  regulations  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  prescribe. 


(1)  setting  forth  the  total  amoimt  of  the 
finance  charges  to  be  borne  by  such  person 
In  connection  with  such  extension  of  credit, 
and 

(2)  stating  the  percentage  that  such 
amount  bears  to  the  outstanding  principal 
obligation,  or  unpaid  balance,  expressed  in 
terms  of  simple  annual  interest. 


significant  changes  Incorporated  In  8.  2275 
have  been  without  t^he  benefit  of  open  de- 
bate, thus  the  printed  record  of  Hearings  re- 
lates to  a  bill  as  it  was  first  printed  in  1962, 
five  years  ago. 

Attached  is  a  comparative  print  of  the  six 
bills  which  preceded  S.  5,  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  concept  of  full  disclosure. 
These  seven  drafts  will  be  reviewed  to  high- 
light the  major  criticisms  of  earlier  ones  and 
relate  how  S.  5  meets  the  criticism. 

1.  Interest  and  Time-Price  Differential. 
Initially,  the  bill  failed  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  interest  and  other  components  of 
the  finance  charges.  Opponents  were  par- 
ticularly sensitive  about  this  because  most 
states  have  usury  laws  limiting  the  interest 
rate,  and  the  rate  quoted  under  the  original 
bin  wotild  frequently,  exceed  the  usury  rate. 
Thus,  the  critics  were  understandably  con- 
cerned at  the  outset  because  S.  2755  re- 
quired rate  disclosure  In  terms  of  simple  an- 
niMl  interest.  Although  simple  Interest  was 
changed  to  simple  anniMl  rate  in  the  Com- 
mittee Print  dated  May  3.  1960.  the  concept 
of  Interest  continued  to  be  feared  and  to  be 
construed  as  an  expression  of  the  simple  an- 
nual interest. 

S .  5  relieves  this  anxiety  by  referring  to 
the  rate  as  the  annual  percentage  rate  and 
defines  it  precisely.  Treasury  Under  Secre- 
tary Joseph  Barr  was  quite  specific  on  this 
very  point  in  his  testimony :  "Finally,  the  re- 
quired disclosure  of  an  annual  percentage 
rate  of  finance  charge  would  in  no  way  preju- 
dice lenders  under  the  usury  laws  of  the  state 
in  which  they  operate.  S.  5  covers  only  the 
rate  of  finance  charge  and  does  not  deal  with 
interest  rates,  which  are  properly  regulated 
by  the  states." 

2.  Becojrnttion  of  Two  Forms  of  Credit. 
It  was  not  until  1962,  after  the  second  of  the 
four  Hearings,  that  the  critics'  plea  for  sepa- 
rate treatment  of  revolving  or  open-end  cred- 
it from  contract  credit  was  recognized.  This 
took  form  in  the  Committee  Print  of  S.  1740 
dated  April  21,  1962,  and  is  continued  in  S.  5 
as  Section  4(a)  for  contract  credit  and  Sec- 
tion 4(b)   for  open-end  credit. 

3.  Contract  or  "Close-End"  Credit.  Most 
critics  recognized  that  all  of  the  facts  re- 
quired by  the  bill  could  be  disclosed  and 
should  be  known  to  both  parties  before  they 
enter  responsibly  and  Informedly  into  a  con- 
tract agreement.  These  facts  Include:  the 
amount  of  credit  extended,  the  finance 
charge,  a  repayment  schedule,  and  the  rate. 
These  are  the  four  parts  of  the  elementary 
equation  I  =  Prt. 


COMPASISOK  or  TRUTH  IN   LENDING  BILLS 

Disclosure  of  finance  charges 

S.  2755,  88th,  2d  (committee  print).  May  3, 
1960 

Section  D.1  4.  Any  [person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  extending  credit]  creditor 
shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  [such] 
credit  Is  extended,  prior  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  transaction,  a  clear  statement  in 
writing,  setting  forth,  to  the  extent  appli- 
cable and  In  accordance  with  rules  and  reg- 
ulation- prescribed  by  twhlch]  the  Board 
[of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  prescrlbej  the  following  information — 

(2)  the  cash  price  or  delivered  price  of  the 
property  or  service  to  be  acquired; 


(2)  the  amounts,  if  any,  to  be  credited  as 
(f-wnpayment  and/or  trade-in; 


(3)  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
set  forth  under  clauses  (I)  and  (2); 

{4)  the  charges,  individually  itemized, 
which  are  paid  arr  to  be  paid  by  such  person 
in  connection  with  the  transaction  but  which 
are  not  incident  to  the  extension  of  credit; 

(5)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed; 


S.  1740,  87th,  Ist,  April  27.  1961 
Section  4.    Same  as  2755. 


(1)  Same  as  2755. 

(2)  Same  as  2756. 

(3)  Same  as  2756. 

(4)  Same  as  2766. 

(5)  Same  as  2755. 
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coupuuBOM  or  rauiH  n«  l.xndihg  tauLB — continued 

Diaclorure  of  flnanre  charges- 03iatinu«l 

8.  2755,  86tb.  ad  (orl«ia<U  bUl),  Jan.  7.  1940      S.  3*756.  Seth.  3(1   ((x>mmlt.t««  prtnt),  M^y  S. 

liMO 

(6)  t/i«  finance  charge  expreucd  tn  term* 
of  dollars  and  cents,  and 

(7)  the  prrcentage  that  the  finance  charge 
bean  to  the  total  amount  to  be  financed 
ejrprejsed  aj  a  rtmple  annual  rate. 


3.  1740,  87th,  2d.  committee  print.  April  31, 
1063:   S.  750,  Sath.   1st,  January   15.   1M3 
Section  4    (a)    Except  oj  protHded  In  rub- 
section   (b),   any  creditor  shall   furnish   .   .  . 
Same  u  8.  1740 
(1)    Same  as  S   1740 

(3)  Sameaa  3   1740 
(S)   Same  as  S    1740 

(4)  Same  as  S   1740 

(5)  Same  as  S   1740 


(«)   Same  as  S   1740 

(7)  the  percentage  that  the  finance  charge 
bears  to  the  total  amount  to  be  Onanced  ex- 
pi  I— rill  as  a  simple  annual  rate  on  the 
mvemge  outstanding  unpaid  balance  of  the 
obligation. 


B«0.  6.  Regulations  provided  for  the  Bowjrd 
to  deacrlbe  "the  methods  which  may  be  used 
In  datermlnlng  the  simple  annual  rate'  or 
'■Imple  annual  percentage  rate*'  for  the  pur- 
»of  3ec.  4  ■ 


Section  4.  (t)>  Any  creditor  agreeing  to  ex- 
tend   credit    to    any    perton    jmrruant    to    a 

revolving  or  open-end  credit  plan  shall,  in 
accordance  irifi  rules  arid  regulaticm.s  pre- 
tcribed  by  th^  Board  and  in  Lteu  of  the  in- 
formation   described    m    subsection    (Oi  — 

(1)  f-umith  to  such  person,  prior  to  agree- 
ing to  extend  credit  under  such  plan,  a  clear 
Statement  in  u-rttmg  setting  forth  the  nmple 
annual  percentage  rate  or  rates  at  xrhich  a 
finance  charge  will  be  imposed  ■ .  and 

(2)  fnrnuh  to  such  person,  at  the  end  of 
each  monthly  period  { which  need  not  be  a 
calendar  month  \  following  the  entering  into 
of  any  ruch  agreernent  a  clear  staternent  m 
writing  setting  forth — - 

(4)  the  outstanding  balance  in  the  ac- 
count of  such  perion  as  of  the  beginning  of 
ruch  monthly  period 

(B)  the  amount  o/  each  extension  o!  credit 
to  ruch  person  {including  t>ie  cash  price  or 
delivered  price  of  any  property  or  service  ac- 
quired by  such  person]  during  such  period. 
together  icith  •  the  date  thereof  and  a  brief 
identification  of  any  property  or  services  so 
acquired: 

(C)  the  total  amount  received  from,  or 
credited  to  the  account  of.  ruch  person  dur- 
ing ruch  period. 

(D)  the  flnarice  charge  (In  dollars  and 
cents)   required  for  ruch  periods. 

(K)  the  outstanding  balance  In  the  ac- 
count of  ruch  person  as  of  the  end  of  rueii 
monthly  period,  and 


Contract  credit 
S  3375   Hyth   2rt   JuW  12 
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Sectlnn  4 

Same  as  S    750  with  and  ascertainable  In- 
serted af.er  the  words      "extend  applicable." 
( 1  )    Same  as  S  750 

Same  as  3  750 

Same  as  3  750 

Same  as  S   750 

S-ime  d£  S   750 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(51 


(Si    Same  as  S   750. 


(7) 
sert- 


Delete — [average 
period  tr 


outstanding].     lu- 


bame  as  S.  750. 


Revolving  credit 

Same  as  3  750  wuh  amendments  as  noted: 


Insert,  on  the  monthly  balancea 


'  Insert       to 
ascertainable 


the    extent     applu-able    and 


•Delete    [together  w'.thj 

Insert     and  unless  previously  furnished 


S     1740,   87th.    Ist.   AprU  27,    1961 
[6)   Surne  as  3765. 


(7)  the  percentage  that  the  finance  charge 
bears  to  the  total  amount  to  be  Onanced  ex- 
pressed as  a  simple  annual  rale  on  the  out- 
standing  unpaid    balance  of   the  obligation. 

S    5.  90th,   1st.  January   11,  1967 

Section  4    Same  as  S  2275. 


( 1 )    Same  as  3  2275. 

(21    Same  as  3  2275. 

(3  I    Same  as  S   2275. 

(4  1    .Same  as  S  2275. 

(5  I  the  total  amount  to  be  financed:  {the 
rum  of  the  amcmnts  set  forth  under  (3)  and 
(41 .  abort')  , 

(6)  the  fl nance  charge  [expressed]  In 
[ternvs  of]  dullars  and  cents;   [and] 

(7i  the  flnaru'C  charge  expressed  as  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate  to  be  computed  as  set 
forth  tn  section  3i  5)  , 


(8 1  the  time  and  amovint  of  payments 
scheduled  to  repay  the  iridebtedness,  and 

1 9)  the  terms  applicable  in  the  event  of 
advanced  or  delayed  payments  from  thuiC 
specified  in   [Si    aboff. 

Section  3    As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(S)  "Annual  percentage  rate"  means 
the  percentage  rate  per  period  expressed  as 
a  percent  per  annum.  It  shall  be  computed 
by  multiplying  the  percentage  rate  per  period 
by  the  number  of  periods  per  year 

{6)  "Percentage  rate  per  period"  means  the 
percentage  ratio  of  the  finance  charge  for  the 
period  for  which  the  charge  is  made  to  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
financed. 

(7)  "Period"  means  the  time  interval  be- 
tween the  payments  specified  in  the  credit 
agreement  for  repayment  of  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed. 

Section  5  Regulations.  Rephrased  giving 
the  Board  duly  to  deacrlbe  "the  methods 
which  may  be  used  In  determining  the  annual 
percentage  rale. 


Section  4  (b»  Any  creditor  agreeing  t. 
extend  credit  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a 
revolving  or  open-end  credit  plan  shall,  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Bt>ftrd  [and  in  lieu  of  the  In- 
formation described   In   subsection    laij  - 

(11  furnish  to  such  person  prlur  to  agree- 
ing to  extend  credit  under  such  plan,  a  clear 
statement  In  writing  setting  forth  the  [sim- 
ple annual  percentage  rale  or  rates  at  which 
a  finance  charge  will  be  Imposed  on  thp 
monthly  balance;  and]  following  informa- 
tion 

\i)  the  periodic  dates  of  the  balance^ 
against  which  a  finance  charge  will  b' 
impii.st'd 

I  111  the  pc-re-itagf  rate  per  period  of  the 
finance  charge  to  be  nnpo.ied.  and 

1(111  the  periodic  rate  of  finance  charga 
erpreised  as  an  annual  percentape  rofe. 

(31  furnish  to  such  person,  as  of  the  end 
of  each  [monthly]  period  [which  need  not  be 
a  calendar  month]  following  the  entering 
Into  of  any  such  agreement,  a  clear  state- 
ment In  writing  setting  forth  to  the  extent 
applicable  and  ascertainable  — 

(Ai  .Same  as  3  2275  with  "monthly' 
deleted 

iB)    Same     as     S      2275 
deleted 

(Ci    Same     as     S      2275 
deleted. 

iD),  (■),  8c  (Fl    Prom  S   2275  deleted 


w'th     "monthly" 
with     "monthly" 
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S  1740,  87th.  2d,  commltt«e  print,  AprU  31, 
1963;  8.  760.  88th,  Ist,  January  16.  1068 
(Fi    the  simple  annual  percentage  rate  of 
rates  providing  a  yield  equal  to  the  finance 
charge  imposed 


As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "re- 
volving or  open-end  credit  plan"  means  a 
credit  plan  under  which  the  total  amount 
of  credit  to  be  utilized,  the  dollar  amount 
of  the  finance  charge  to  be  assessed,  and  the 
a'nounts  and  times  of  repayment  are  not 
specified  at  the  time  an  agreement  to  extend 
credit  pursuant  to  such  plan  is  entered  into. 

a  Prior  Disclosure  Impossible.  Some  ar- 
gued that  maUng  full  disclosure  for  con- 
tract credit  was  impossible  because  the  man- 
ner la  which  a  contract  would  be  repaid 
after  the  signing  could  not  be  predicted  be- 
fore  the  signing.  This  argument  Is  falla- 
cious. It  changes  the  basic  precepts  of  a 
contract.  S.  S  continued  to  assume  that  re- 
sponsible parties  to  a  contract  should  know 
and  understand  the  terms  of  the  contract 
us  well  as  their  rights  and  responsibilities 
under  the  contract  before  signing.  It  sets 
up  a  special  section  for  open -end  credit  for 
under  that  form  of  credit  the  finance 
charge  Is  not  shown  until  after  the  credit  Is 
u&ed. 

b.  Which  Rate  Method?  There  has  been 
much  concern  expressed  In  the  Hearings  as 
to  which  method  should  be  used  to  compute 
the  rate. 

In  my  opinion,  a  most  useful  discussion 
of  the  eight  rate  methods  Is  presented  by 
Bolts  and  Oarlock  In  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  The  Accounting  Reviete  of  October 
1965  and  which  was  reprinted  In  the  1961 
Hearings,  pp.  1359-1368.  They  make  three 
major  points: 

1.  For    a    buyer    who    wants    to    compare 


oourtxaoM  or  tbittb  nr  lkkdino  bills— con. 
Revolving  credit— OosMnuvl 
S.  2370,  asth.  3d,  JtUy  13, 1965 

(F)  Del0t«:  [proTldlng  a  yield  equal  to  the 
finance  charge  UnposedJ 

Insert:  at  vhich  a  finance  charge  has  been 
impoaed  on  the  monthly  balance. 


De&nltlons  same  as  shown  under  S.  5 


S.  5,  90th,  1st,  January  11, 1067 

(D)  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  in 
the  account  of  such  person  as  of  the  end  of 
such  period; 

(E)  the  annttaZ  percentoye  rote  used  to 
compute  the  finance  charge  for  such  period; 

iF)  the  baUmce  on  which  the  periodic  fi- 
nance charge  was  computed;  and 

(G)  the  finance  charge  (in  doJJara  and 
cents)    imposed  for  such  period. 

As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "re- 
volving or  open-end  credit  plan"  means  a 
credit  plan  prescriWnp  the  terms  of  credit 
transactions  which  may  be  made  thereunder 
from  time  to  time  and  under  the  terms  of 
which  a  finance  chargi  may  be  computed  on 
the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  from  time 
to  time  thereunder. 


terms  of  seller  A  vs.  seller  B,  It  makes  little 
difference  which  method  is  used — provided 
the  same  method  Is  used  throughout. 

2.  Of  the  eight  methods  described,  the 
actuarial  (small  loan)  and  direct-ratio  (or 
rule  of  78tbs)  give  a  monthly  rate  that  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  equivalent.  Fur- 
ther support  of  this  Is  supplied  from  page 
151  of  M.  B.  NeUeld:  Neif eld's  Guide  to  In- 
stallment Computation,     (attached) 

"IlfBTAIXICKirr    PAYMENTS 

"Elsewhere,  it  will  avoid  confusion  to  say 
the  rate  is  x%  per  week,  or  per  month,  or 
whatever  the  rest  period  may  be  and  at  the 
same  time  to  add  information  about  which 
method  of  distributing  the  cost  of  credit  is 
used. 

"A  compariaou  of  coat  rates  obtained  by 
distributing  the  cost  of  the  credit  in  the 
five  different  well-known  types  of  amortiza- 
tion schedules  for  the  same  transaction  will 
help  to  emphaalss  the  importance  of  preci- 
sion in  rate  statements.  Computations  were 
made  to  find  the  rate  for  a  cash  advance  of 
•94,  repayable  in  13  monthly  payments  of 
$8J3-t-  each. 

"Ranked  by  slse,  the  rates  obtained  to  the 
fourth  decimal  place  are: 


".Mothoil  of  charge  liistrlbullon 

Action 

of  the 

principal 

Monthly 

rate 
(percent) 

Annual           DlfTerence 

rate          ,from  actuarial 
(percent)      Irate  (percent) 

1    Nfaxiuiuni  yield                         ..    ....*......._...  . 

$578.04 
All.  04 
621.80 
r>22.0fi 
644.04 

1.0380 
.9619 
.9650 
.9646 
.9316 

12.  4560               -1-0.  8760 

2    (^onstant  nitlti    ....  ............... 

11.7828                 -H.  2028 

;i    .Actuarial  yiel"!   . 

11.5800               

4    nireot  ratio           

11.5752  :              -.0048 

11.17«2                 -.4008 

"Computations  were  carried  to  the  fourth 
decimal  place  to  bring  out  the  ntmierlcal 
difference  between  the  rates  computed  by 
the  actuarial  and  the  direct  ratio  method. 

"The  actuarial  yield  Is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  maximum  yield  and  the  constant 
ratio  yield  on  one  hand  and  the  direct  ratio 
and  the  minimum  yield  on  the  other. 

"The  direct  ratio  yield  Is  very  close  to  the 
actuarial  yield. 

"Under  Ideal  Investment  conditions,  rarely 
found  In  tbe  business  world,  earnings  would 
be  Invested  without  exp>ense  or  delay  at  the 
same  rate,  and  the  annual  rate  would  be  an 
effective  rate  because  of  the  monthly  com- 
pounding. 

"Operating  expenses  eat  up  most  of  the 
earnings,  delinquency  cuts  Into  tbe  invest- 
ment time  periods  and  regulatory  laws  pro- 
hibit compound  interest  levied  against 
debtors.  The  effect  of  all  of  these  on  the 
several  methods  of  charge  distribution  is  un- 
known. 

"For  purposes  of  these  comparisont  the 
annual  rate  if  12  timet  the  monthly  rate 
Without  compounding. 

"Another  Illustration:  A  finance  c(»npany 
pays  •i,3(X)  to  an  automobile  dealer  for  a 


note  of  $1,378  face  which  is  to  be  repaid  by 
13  equal  monthly  payments  of  1106.60  each 
by  the  buyer  of  the  car." 

3.  The  annual  rate  quoted  is  a  nominal 
one,  or  12  times  the  monthly  rate.  Note  that 
Nelfeld  also  refers  to  tbe  annual  rate  as  12 
times  the  monthly  rate  without  comp>ound- 
ing. 

5.  5  defines  the  rate  method:  the  actuarial 
method.  It  builds  the  rate  concept  from  the 
rate  applicable  to  the  basic  time  unit,  the 
period.  The  percentage  rate  per  period  is 
the  ratio  of  the  finance  charge  for  the  period 
to  the  amount  of  credit  for  the  period. 

The  period  need  not  be  a  month.  It  may 
be  a  week,  day,  quarter,  or  a  year — that  is, 
whatever  time  unit  best  accommodates  the 
consumer  and  creditor.  The  annual  rate  ex- 
presses the  periodic  rate  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  periods  in  a  year. 

The  annual  percentage  rate  is,  therefore, 
but  an  equivalent  expression  of  tbe  periodic 
rate.  For  example,  milk  at  30<  a  half  pint  is 
at  a  quart-rate  of  80*.  While  milk  sold  by 
the  quart  may  be  selling  at  60*,  the  half -pint 
container  la  selling  at  the  quart-rate  of  80*. 
liikewlaa,  credit  quoted  at  18%  per  year  ap- 
plied monthly  Is  lVi%  per  month.    The  an- 


nual rate  expresses  in  annual  terms  the  pe- 
rloclc  rate  as  It  actually  applied. 

If  the  periods  are  Irregular,  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  typical  period  of  the  con- 
tract would  be  selected.  Furthermore,  If 
data  processing  equipment  can  better  utilize 
for  accounting  purposes  a  dally  rate,  no 
violence  is  done  the  actuarial  rate  concept 
by  using  the  dally  rate  provided.  There  Is 
no  compounding  within  the  period.  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  record  a  page  of  quotations 
I  have  taken  from  Neifeld't  Guide  to  Install- 
ment Computation  In  support  of  my  position, 
c.  Which  Rate?  Nominal  vs.  Effective. 
Much  confusion  has  resulted  from  a  failure 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  nominal  (in 
name  only)  rate  and  a  rate  that  yields  an 
amount  that  is  actually  earned  or  collected. 
This  difference  in  rate  concepts  is  frequently 
evident  In  bank  and  savings  loan  association 
advertisements.  Since  the  effective  or  yield 
rate  exceeds  the  nominal  rate,  they  have 
been  tempted  to  give  greater  promise  to  the 
yield  rate  in  advertising  for  savings.  On 
December  16,  1066,  four  Government  agen- 
cies jointly  announced  a  new  set  of  standards 
aimed  at  outlawing  "misleading  claims,"  in 
which  the  yield  achieved  through  com- 
pounding should  not  be  stated  in  greater 
prominence  nor  'without  also  stating  the 
nominal  rate,  which  they  refer  to  as  the 
simple  interest  rate.  (Attached  is  a  copy 
of  the  directive  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sher- 
man explaining  the  meaning  of  simple  in- 
terest). This  distinction  is  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  my  Pamphlet  No.  17,  pages 
34-5,  and  definitively  in  Pamplilet  No.  18, 
pages  48-53. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  terms  be  clear 
for  effective  communication.  For  example, 
a  bank  collects  a  higher  yield  from  savers 
who  deposit  toward  the  first  of  the  month 
rather  than  toward  tbe  close  of  the  grace 
period.  They  also  collect  more  from  de- 
positors w'lo  withdraw  their  savings  before 
the  end  of  the  quarter  and  forgo  their  ac- 
cumulated Interest.  The  nominal  rate  is 
the  same;  the  effective  rate  is  different.  An- 
other example  would  be  the  credit  unions 
which  collect  at  a  rate  of  1%  a  month,  but 
because  February  has  3  less  days  than  March, 
collects  at  a  10%  higher  rate  In  February 
than  it  does  in  the  month  of  March. 

To  use  both  concepts  Interchangeably  does 
violence  to  truthful  communication;  to  use 
them  in  their  proper  context,  each  is  equally 
truthful. 

Truth  in  lending,  under  terms  of  S.  5,  re- 
lates directly  to  the  percentage  rate  per 
period;  the  nominal  annual  rate  expresses 
the  periodic  rate  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  periods  In  a  year. 

The  annual  rate  is  12  times  the  monthly 
rate,  52  times  the  weekly  rate,  4  times  the 
quarterly  rate,  368  times  the  daily  rate. 

Tbe  equivalent  annual  rate,  so  conceived, 
is  jtist  as  informative  and  real  as  the  motor- 
ist's knowledge  that  he  is  traveling  at  a  rate 
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of  80  miles  per  hour  by  looking  at  the  speeU- 
ometer.  regeurdless  of  whether  he  travels  the 
fvUI  hotu  at  this  rate  or  goes  the  full  sixty 
miles. 

S  5  Is  abundantly  clear  on  this  point  both 
as  applied  to  the  contract  credit  and  re- 
volTlng  credit. 

d.  On  W^at  la  the  Contract  Rate  Baaed? 
The  problem  of  bow  heat  to  express  the  base 
!•  reiOected  In  the  successive  amendments 
to  subsection  (7i.  Under  the  1960  bill.  S. 
3755.  the  base  was  deOned  as.  'the  out- 
standing balance  or  unpaid  balance  "  This 
was  considered  too  ambl^uou-s  (or  Install- 
ment credit  because  by  the  very  nature  of 
Installment  credit  a  sequence  of  balances  la 
lavolTSd.  Without  further  clarification.  It 
was  felt  this  wording  could  be  mldconstrusd 
to  Dosan  a  dollar-add-on  rate.  This  Is  a 
poptUar  term  of  rate  disclosure  currently 
ussd.  giving  the  finance  charge  per  hundred 
dollars  per  year  of  the  Initial  amiou&t  of 
credit  extended 

In  8.  1740  a  second  effort  toward  clarlflca- 
tloD  was  attempted  by  adding:  "on  the  out- 
standing unpaid  balance  of  the  obligation  " 
Bowerer.  this  was  considered  Inadequate  by 
tlis  Council  of  Iconomlc  Adrlsors.  And  at 
their  suggestion  the  word  "average"  was  In- 
ssrted  In  Committee  Print  of  S  1740  so  It 
read;  "The  average  outstanding  unpaid  bal- 
lance  of  the  obligation  "  This  was  replaced 
In  8.  2275  by  the  word  "periodic."  but  not 
until  S.  5  was  the  periodic  concept  fully 
developed. 

d.  Dollar  vs  Percent  time  rate  diaclorure. 
Thers  stUl  prevails  the  argument  that  con- 
sumers "think  In  terms  of  dollars  and  not 
percentages. "  For  example,  such  a  state- 
ment appears  In  the  Spring  lss\ie  of  the  Per- 
sonal Finance  Law  Quarterly  Report    (p    47 1 

And  Mr  Oardner  Deputy  Manager  of  the 
Installment  Credit  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  wrote  In  private 
correspondence  last  November  1966.  "We  have 
always  felt  that  an  expression  of  rate  In  terms 
of  dollars  per  hundred  per  year  Is  the  type 
at  truth-ln-lendlng  that  the  man  In  the 
street  can  understand  and  the  type  that  will 
enable  him  to  quickly  and  easily  arrive  at 
the  dollar  cost  of  his  borrcrwlng  "  Also,  the 
Committee's  draft  of  a  proposed  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Code  u^es  the  dollars  per 
tlOO  per  year  dlsclos'.ire  form 

More  Is  Involved  that  an  expression  In 
dollars  rather  than  percentages;  otherwise 
the  difference  is  b\it  a  matter  of  chol'^e  be- 
tween the  Pngllsh  or  Latin  form  of  expres- 
sion. 

As  Secretary  Barr  has  said,  the  proponents 
of  the  dollar  form  of  disclosure  are  really 
proposing  a  rate  form  that  Is  one-half  the 
magnitude  of  the  actuarial  rate  He  then 
raises  the  question  of  why  a  double  stand- 
ard? He  might  also  have  a£ked  why  should 
teachers  be  burdened  with  explaining  to 
students  When  you  deposit  savings  with  a 
bank,  the  bank  pays  you  percent  Interest; 
when  you  borrow  from  a  bank,  the  bank 
charges  you  dollar  Interest  "  He  suggests 
that  should  the  proponents  t)e  correct  In 
their  assertion  that  consumers  do  under- 
stand dollar  rates  more  clearly,  then  to 
achieve  a  single  standard  a  bank  currently 
paying  4\«  "o  on  savings  would  be  required 
to  advertise  "Our  dollar  add-on -rate  on 
savings  Is  12.59  "  He  dismUses  the  whole 
Issue  as   ridiculous. 

s.  Irregularttie*  in  Payment.  Another  ar- 
gument made  against  disclosure  of  the  an- 
nual rate  Is  the  horrendous  task  required  to 
compute  the  rate  In  the  case  of  deferment, 
skip,  balloon  or  other  irregularities  In  pay- 
ment. 

These  have  not  proven  to  be  a  problem  In 
Massachusetts  or  a  concern  reflected  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  survey. 

Secretary  Barr  has  presented  tables  for  de- 
termining the  annual  percentage  rate  gen- 
erally within  ^  of  a  percentage  point  and 
wltbla  Ho  of  a  percentage  point  with  inter- 


polation for  any  type  or  form  of  regularity. 
He  concluded,  however,  that  the  reg\ilatory 
authority  should  be  able  to  find  ways  to 
acconxmodate  most  of  the  trregularltles.  and 
still  preserve  the  objective  of  the  bill.  He 
estimates  that  a  one  page  Department  of 
Defense  table  could  handle  all  but  a  small 
minority  of  contracts,  leaving  the  detailed 
tables  for  use  If  greater  accuracy  Is  desired. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  has  been 
t<:)0  much  attention  given  to  how  to  And  the 
rate.  Actually  It  may  be  far  easier  In  com- 
plicated contracts  to  start  with  the  rate  and 
develop  a  schedule  of  payments  to  find  the 
finance  charge  An  example  of  this  Is  found 
on  page  20  of  Pamphlet  No  18  I  started 
with  the  rate  of  1  ";  per  month  on  the  un- 
paid balanc*  The  Government  Actuary  has 
selected  the  .same  problem  and  demonstrated 
the  adaptability  of  the  Annual  Rate  Tablen 
In  his  selection  of  problem  number  3  If 
you  will  try  both  methfids.  I  believe  you  will 
agree  that  It  Is  easier  to  start  with  the 
rate 

The  purported  simplicity  of  the  dollar  add- 
on-rate for  figuring  finance  charges  for  Ir- 
regular payments  Is  a  mystery  to  me  Fail- 
ure of  Mr  Oardner  to  resjjond  to  this  ques- 
tion In  private  correspondence  suggests  that 
there  Is  no  established  procedure  for  han- 
dling them  If  lrreg\ilarltle«  are  to  be  dis- 
missed, as  I  must  assume  In  moet  cases,  tables 
for  translating  dollar-add  on  to  actuarial 
nite  and  vice  versa  iire  readily  available,  so  It 
Is  but  a  matter  of  IndlSerence  or  taste  and 
nut  laborious  computation  as  to  which  rate 
Is  fastest  to  use. 

f  Rate  or  Rates  It  Is  commendable  that 
the  bill  has  dropped  the  possible  Inclusion 
of  disclosing  several  ratas.  Steps  or  grad- 
uated rales  are  very  popular  In  state  laws 
regulating  the  maximum  permisalble  rates. 
Although  such  rate  quutatUina  may  tw  use- 
ful to  the  creditor  in  arriving  at  his  finance 
charge,  there  Is  no  question  but  what  such 
quotatloos  present  the  consumer  with  an  Im- 
possible ta&k  If  he  Is  to  reduce  them  to  a 
single  rate  The  problem  Is  discussed  In  de- 
tail on  pages  12-19  In  my  Pamphlet  No.  18 
wherein  I  re'-ommend  use  of  either  the  rule  of 
78,  with  which  most  creditors  are  already 
fimiUar.  or  the  actuarial  method  for  arriving 
at   a   single   annu:»l   percentage   rate 

g  Summary  in  Rega-d  to  Contrart  Credit. 
3  5  provides  for  a  defined  methfxl  of  express- 
ing the  anniial  percentage  rate  This  Is  not 
neoe.ssarlly  an  Interest  rnte  It  Is  meaning- 
fully applle<l  to  the  periodic  balances  It 
complies  with  the  US  Rule  It  Is  a  rate  far 
more  familiar  to  consumers  thun  other  rate 
forms  It  Is  used  regularly  and  satisfactorily 
In  the  home  mortgage  field  by  financial  Instl- 
tutlooa  for  paying  Interest  on  savings  de- 
posits and  shares  In  savings  and  loans  as- 
sociations. It  is  the  rate  which  credit  un- 
ions even  In  the  early  days  In  whlcJi  their 
help  consisted  of  untrained  volunteers  were 
able  to  use  successfully.  It  is  adaptable  to 
Irregular  payments  It  la  unambiguous.  It 
reflects  clearly   the   time   rate  of   credit   u.se 

4    Revolving  credit 

Responsible  critics  of  S  3755  and  8  1740 
requested  that  speol.il  recognition  be  given 
to  open-end  or  revolving  credit  Under  this 
f)rm  of  credit  arrangement  both  pwrtles  know 
before  entering  Into  an  agreement  the  max- 
imum amount  of  credit  that  can  be  ex- 
tended, the  rules  of  repayment  of  whatever 
credit  Is  extended,  and  the  rate  of  charge  to 
be  applied  to  an  unpaid  balance  of  credit 
to  compute  the  finance  charge  But  not 
until  after  the  credit  has  actually  t>een  ex- 
tended would  either  party  know  the  amount 
of  credit  used,  and.  therefore,  the  amount 
of  finance  charge  Thus,  pleaded  Uie  critics 
with  Justification,  any  bill  which  required 
prior  disclosure  on  all  forms  of  credit  was 
uiu'eailsUc  with  re^rard  to  revolving  credit. 

The  problem  was  partially  remedied  In 
May.  19^  by  creatlrig  In  the  Committee 
Print  of  3.  1740  (Which  became  8   760)  Sec- 


tion 4(b)  for  revolving  or  open-end  credit. 
The  effort  was  only  partially  successful  be- 
cause of  the  world  "yield"  In  Section  4(b) 
(F)  :  "The  simple  annual  percentage  rate  or 
rates  providing  a  yield  equal  to  the  finance 
charge  Imposed." 

The  yield  concept  was  deleted  In  8.  3275, 
but  no  hearings  were  held  on  S.  3375.  Thus 
most  of  the  objections  to  revolving  credit 
disclosure,  as  recorded  In  the  Hearings  are 
Irrelevant  Furthermore,  many  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  S  2275  and  S.  750  do 
not  apply  to  the  provisions  of  S.  6.  I  pre- 
pared a  critique  of  Dr  VancU's  testimony 
against  S  750  on  this  point.  I  concluded 
•  In  summary,  Dr.  VancU  presents  a  good 
case  (or  S  5:  (1)  He  Illustrates  the  horren- 
dous task  of  computing  average  dally  unpaid 
balances,  which  3.  6  would  not  require.  (2) 
He  declares  In  favor  of  Information  opera- 
tionally useful  to  the  consumer,  which  S.  5 
would  provide.  (3)  He  distinguishes  interest 
from  service  charges,  and  S  5  uses  neither 
term.  (4)  He  prescribes  by  Implication  only 
one  method  of  flgtirlng  the  service  charge 
1 H  %  of  the  previous  month's  ending  bal- 
ance with  no  allowance  for  credits  or  returns 
unless  the  balance  Is  fully  paid.  8.  6  Is  much 
more  liberal,  requiring  that  the  retailer  only 
declare  the  period,  the  p>erlodlc  rate  and  the 
base  to  which  It  Is  applied  So  8  5  frees 
retailer;!  to  accommodate  their  customers, 
their  acoountlng  system,  and  their  concept 
of  good  merchandising,  yet  gives  the  con- 
sumer the  operational  Information  needed 
for  decision  making.  (6)  Vancll  makes  a 
good  case  for  not  yielding  to  requests  that 
S  6  t>e  amended  to  disclose  the  actual  rate 
on  some  average  of  dally  unpaid  balances 
If  such  were  made.  Vancll  and  a  host  of 
other  NRMA  friends  would  be  ready  to  testify 
against  It.  Their  motive  Is  not  to  Improve 
the  bin.  but  to  set  a  noose  for  hanging  8   5  ' 

I  hasten  to  apologize  publicly  to  Dr.  Vancll 
for  Implying  that  his  motive  was  not  to  Im- 
prove the  bin.  But  In  fairness  to  blm  I 
should  say  to  him  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  critique  I  made  a  prediction  "If  Vancll 
were  to  testify  on  8.  5.  he  would  favor  It  " 
This  prediction  has  come  true.  A  copy  of 
Dr  VancU's  letter  In  support  of  3.  5  was  en- 
tered in  the  record  the  first  day  of  these 
Hearings 

In  my  Judgment,  those  who  declare  S  5 
to  be  misleading  or  unlnforraatlve  do  not  do 
themselves  or  the  many  responsible  retailers 
and  financial  Institutions  Justice  Many  of 
these  Institutions  are  now  quoting  montlily 
rates  And  since  the  annual  rate  Is  merely 
12  times  the  monthly  rate  It  Is  a  matter  of 
simple  arithmetic  and  not  a  matter  of  sub- 
stance as  to  what  the  rate  reveals.  Thus  one 
who  argues  that  the  18  "c  disclosure  Is  mis- 
leading Is  also  arguing  that  the  prevailing 
practice  of  quoting  monthly  rates  is  mislead- 
ing. 8.  5  requires  no  change  In  present 
bookkeeping  or  accounting  procedures!  It 
presents  only  a  printing  problem,  and  then 
only  until  present  forms  are  out  of  stock 
If  present  practices  are  deceptive  or  mis- 
leading, S  5  win  not  correct  them. 

There  have  been  prepared  very  sophlEtl- 
cated  arguments  and  papers  In  defense  of 
the  present  wording  of  S.  5  They  meet  all 
of  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
In  opposition.  They  are  satisfactory  In  my 
Judgment.  They  have  not  been  totally  suc- 
cessful. I  should  like  to  submit  another 
form  of  reply  to  the  critics  of  8.  6  and  focus 
my  attention  specifically  on  Mr.  Batten's 
testimony.  I  call  It  The  Penny  Way.  A  toll 
road  situation  Is  assumed  wherein  distance 
corresponds  to  time  In  a  revolving  credit 
account  situation.  We  have  rolling  down 
this  superhighway  a  vehicle  with  two  cars. 
The  two  cars  enable  me  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  credit  which  obtains  a  "free  ride" 
and  the  credit  upon  which  the  charge  Is 
assessed.  Through  this  demonstration  I  In- 
tend to  prove  that  8.  6  does  provide  meaning- 
ful and  useful  Information  for  the  consiimer 
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wishing  to  make  rational  declslnna.  Turthar- 
more.  I  intend  to  Indicate  that  tbere  are  two 
rates  Involved,  namely,  the  noti/lomtion  rate 
which  corresponds  to  the  disclosed  rate  In 
S.  6.  and  the  ooUeetion  rate  which  oorr»- 
sponds  to  the  yield  received  by  the  toU  keeper. 
There  Is  a  third  rate  that  Is  relevant,  but 
which  I  do  not  give  much  emphasis  to, 
namely  the  conattmer's  opportunity  cost  rate 
which  expresses  the  rate  the  consumer  would 
be  willing  to  pay  for  money  needed  to  avoid 
paying  service  or  finance  charges.  You  will 
recall  that  this  Is  the  type  of  question  which 
Secretary  Barr  suggested  be  asked  of  each 
witness  testifying  on  revolving  credit. 

Before  I  introduce  my  problem  I  should  like 
to  repeat  what  Secretary  Barr  said:  "It  is 
not  Important  that  the  constmier  buys  a 
shirt  on  the  third  of  April,  is  billed  on  the 
17th  of  April,  and  has  untU  the  17th  of  May 
to  pay  without  incurring  any  credit  charges. 
This  is  a  cash  transaction  up  to  that  point. 
The  point  at  which  It  becomes  a  credit  trans- 
action, BO  far  as  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
concerned,  is  the  point  at  which  the  con- 
sumer becomes  subject  to  credit  charges. 
This  is  the  only  thing  that  ooncems  him. 
He  surely  Is  not  going  to  borrow  elsewhere 
to  pay  olT  his  revolving  credit.  unleM  it  Is 
to  avoid  paying  service  charges.  This  is  why 
I  say  that  revolving  credit  is  the  simplest 
kind  of  credit  to  handle  for  the  purposes 
of  this  blU.  If  the  store  charges  1^%  per 
month,  the  annual  percentage  rate  la  12 
times  l>^%  or  18%." 

m.    ALTEKNATIVKa 

I  Wish  to  conclude  this  testimony  by 
pointing  out  the  alternatives  for  public 
policy.  If  you  pass  the  bill  In  essentially  its 
present  form,  you  will  provide  a  standard  of 
dlsclosurs  that  will  be  universal  throughout 
the  common  market  of  these  United  States. 
It  will  expedite  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Committee  preparing  the  Unifonn  Consumer 
Credit  Code  by  relieving  them  of  what  la,  for 
them,  a  most  difficult  decision.  Consumer 
education  can  become  much  more  effective 
once  the  terms  of  credit  are  defined  and  made 
meaningful. 

The  rates  will  stimulate  a  more  price  com- 
petitive market.  And  as  the  market  comes  to 
recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  rates  up  to 
36%  and  43%  there  wlU  be  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  differentiation  by  loan  customers. 
The  administering  agency  can  proceed  di- 
rectly in  accordance  with  Section  6(c)  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee.  With  their 
advice  and  counsel  It  can  exercise  Its  powers 
to  prescribe  reasonable  tolerances  of  ac- 
curacy, and  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
consistent  with  the  bill.  I  feel  certain  that 
with  the  blU  passed  the  experts  of  the 
finance  Industry  will  be  extremely  helpful 
In  developing  workable  procedures. 

The  alternative  Is  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  I  hope  this  will  not  prevail.  I  can  best 
tell  you  why  if  you  allow  me  to  share  some 
of  my  experiences.  As  a  conscientious  con- 
sumer, student,  and  teacher,  I  have  taken 
time  whenever  I  could  to  learn  about  credit. 
This  has  taken  much  time.  Unlike  many  of 
my  consumer  friends  I  can  justify  the  invest- 
ment cost  that  persistent  inquiry  involves 
because  I  need  to  know  about  such  matters 
to  keep  Informed  as  a  teacher.  Nevertheless 
I  wish  to  emphasise  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous cost  In  being  a  responsible  con- 
sumer, and  I  feel  this  bill  would  reduce  that 
coet. 

1.  In  my  1060  testimony  I  told  of  my  efforts 
to  help  my  secretary  understand  her  car  re- 
financing terms.  She  was  dealing  with  a  large 
reputable  national  car  financing  firm.  This 
resulted  in  16  letters,  long  distance  calls, 
and  a  100  mile  trip.  Had  8.  6  been  In  effect 
at  that  time,  none  of  this  expense  would 
have  been  necessary.  Incidentally,  as  the 
facts  were  made  known,  an  error  In  arith- 
metic was  discovered. 

My  second  ezperlenoe  was  ta  regard  to  re- 


voivUig  credit.  Z  wanted  to  learn  how  it 
worked,  ao  I  sent  students  to  find  out.  We  de- 
veloped a  billing  eequence  so  we  would  have 
comparable  data.  One  large  chain  refused  to 
work  out  the  problem,  and  their  literature 
waa  not  dear  with  respect  to  such  words  as 
"small  serrloe  charge"  or  the  "unpaid  bal- 
ance". I  had  a  credit  card  with  this  company 
and  knew  the  credit  manager,  so  I  made 
inquiry  and  was  also  told  it  was  policy  not 
to  supply  such  information.  So  I  bought 
some  Bhirta,  charged  them  on  my  revolving 
credit  account,  allowed  my  bill  to  accumu- 
late, and  sent  the  problem  along  with  my 
payment.  The  letter  ended  up  not  at  the 
regional  office,  but  was  answered  by  the  na- 
tional office.  Had  8.  6  been  in  effect  then,  I 
would  not  have  been  such  a  nuisance.  The 
information  they  would  supply  as  a  standard 
procedure  would  have  enabled  me  to  get  the 
Information  at  a  Bight  and  not  a  courtesy. 

My  last  example  is  less  pleasant.  Dr.  John- 
son writing  in  a  journal  article  had  raised  a 
question  concerning  the  legality  of  a  situ- 
ation Miss  Oourter  and  I  hypothesized  in  our 
article.  "Are  Credit  Terms  Quoted  Ac- 
curately?": 

"And,  often  this  dollar  add-on  Is  not  ad- 
vertised in  dollars,  but  deceptively  as  a  per- 
centage. Only  the  very  sophisticated  con- 
sumer can  reoognlse  an  advertised  6%  car 
loan  to  be  the  equivalent  of  9.5%  simple 
intereet." 

I  referred  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Kansas  who  in  1964  advised  that  the 
adTertlaement  of  a  dollar  add -on -rate  as  a 
percentage  or  percentage  discount  Is  clearly 
misleading  within  the  meaning  of  Kansas 
statute.  Furthermore,  he  Invited  me  to  ad- 
vise him  if  I  knew  of  any  such  Instance. 

A  month  later  I  noticed  a  blU board  ad- 
vertisement of  the  bank  6%  car  loan.  I  sent 
him  a  plcttire  of  It.  Last  August,  over  two 
years  later.  I  noticed  this  same  bank  was 
advertising  an  offer  to  borrow  at  5%  and 
lend  at  &%.  I  took  a  picture  of  this  situation 
and  used  It  for  the  cover  of  Pamphlet  #17. 

Now,  it  la  not  my  proper  role  as  a  pro- 
fessor to  engage  in  policing  the  market,  so  It 
seemed  inappropriate  for  me  to  Institute  legal 
action.  However,  this  is  not  an  Isolated  case. 
In  the  June  29,  1064  issue  of  U.S.  Neun  and 
World  Report  page  86-6  there  was  a  feature 
article  on  a  report  of  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council.  In  the  course  of  this  Inter- 
view I  struck  Ixddly  at  the  bank  advertise- 
ments of  3%  car  financing  then  current. 

Although  this  bill  makes  no  provision  for 
the  regulation  of  advertising.  It  does  establish 
a  standard  appropriate  factual  disclosure. 
As  such  it  will  create  an  attitude  of  expecta- 
tion that  will  make  such  advertising  less 
likely. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
choice  is  to  allow  the  present  system  to  en- 
dure with  its  60%  or  100%  error,  or,  pass 
this  legislation  which  narrows  this  error  to 
a  workable  tcrteranoe. 


MILWAUKEE  HAII£  HAACK  CHOICE 
TO  HEAD  NEW  YORK  STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  made  a 
topflight  selection  In  electing  Robert 
Haack  as  its  new  president  to  succeed 
Mr.  Keith  Funston. 

For  24  years  Mr.  Haack  was  a  brilliant 
investment  expert  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
A  few  years  ago  he  became  head  of  the 
National  Association  of  Security  Dealers. 
He  did  this  at  a  time  when  the  NASD 
had  a  series  of  tough  problems. 

Mr.  Haack  handled  them  with  such 
effectiveness — with  such  a  high  regard 
for  the  public  Interest,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tei«st  of  the  Industry,  that  he  became  a 


logical  man  for  one  of  the  biggest  Jobs 

in  American  finance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Milwaukee  papers 
have  hailed  the  selection  of  Robert  Haack 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Wxehange.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  editorials  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel  praising  Mr.  Haack's  elec- 
tion be  printed  in  the  RcooRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Ifllwaukee  Journal] 
Top   Man   on   the   Excrancx 

It  Is  quite  a  leap  from  Milwaukee's  finan- 
cial district  to  the  nation's  financial  heart 
on  Wall  Street  In  -New  York.  And  former 
Mllwaukeean  Robert  W.  Haack  has  accom- 
plished the  feat  with  amazing  speed.  His  ac- 
cession to  the  presidency  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  less  than  four  years  after 
having  left  the  Investment  business  here,  Is 
strong  tribute  to  his  ability.  In  his  new  post, 
Haack  wlU  bead  the  largest  securities  ex- 
change in  the  world.  The  challemge  is  great 
but  If  Haack's  past  performance  Is  any  in- 
dication the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  wUl 
be  in  capable  hands.  His  home  state  and 
community   wish   him   well. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel] 

WOBTHT    CHOICX 

Congratulations  are  In  order  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  having  the  i)erspl- 
caclty  to  elect  Robert  W.  Haack,  50,  as  Its 
president. 

As  his  host  of  friends  and  associates  In 
the  Milwaukee  area  can  testify,  Haack  will 
bring  to  the  nation's  biggest  securities  ex- 
change the  exact  qualifications  needed — 
sound  and  extensive  knowledge,  a  high  level 
of  administrative  ability,  and,  above  all,  in- 
tegrity of  the  highest  order. 

His  former  home  community  became  well 
aware  of  his  qualifications  during  his  24 
years  In  the  Investment  business  with  the 
Milwaukee  firms  of  Robert  W.  Balrd  &  Co., 
In  which  he  was  a  partner,  and  Robert  W. 
Balrd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  which  he  was  a  vice- 
president. 

We  join  in  wishing  Haack  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful  administration. 


WISCONSIN     SALUTES     U.S.     NAVY 
SEABEES  ON  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
gallant  men  of  the  U.S.  Navy  construc- 
tion battalions — the  "Can  Do"  Seabees  of 
the  Navy — this  year  celebrate  their  25th 
anniversary. 

Led  by  officers  of  the  Navy  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps,  the  Seabees  have  earned  a 
well-deserved  place  of  honor  in  the  his- 
tory of  America  and  the  hearts  of  our 
people  this  past  quarter  century. 

Their  feats  of  construction  in  World 
War  II  are  legendary.  In  the  Pacific 
alone,  the  list  of  Seabee  accomplish- 
ments included  Hi  airstrips,  441  piers, 
2,558  ammunition  magazines,  700  square 
blocks  of  warehouses,  hospitals  for  70,- 
000  patients,  tanks  for  storing  100  mil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline,  and  housing  for 
IVz  million  men.  Later,  in  Korea,  the 
Seabees  built  and  fought  against  Com- 
munist attack  upon  a  friendly,  free 
people. 

Today,  in  Vietnam,  Seabee  battalions 
again  are  applying  their  imagination,  in- 
genuity, and  courage  to  the  construction 
challenge  of  jungle  terrain,  sandy 
beaches,  and  enemy  action. 

Their  work  goes  forward,  dally  and 
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without  respite,  despite  difflcultles  and 
danger. 

Seabee  dvic  action  teams — SCATS — 
today  are  serving  deep  in  the  interior  of 
Vietnam,  teaching  basic  building  skills  to 
the  villagers:  helping  to  construct 
achoolhouses,  council  halls,  and 
churches:  creating  farm -to -market 
roads;  providing  medical  treatment:  im- 
proving vlUage  sanitation.  These  13-man 
teams  are  adding  a  new  chapter  to  the 
fine  records  of  Seabee  service,  and  this 
people-to-people  program  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Navy  Peace  Corps.  In  the 
past  5  years  they  have  brought  their 
technical  skills  and  human  interest  to 
peoples  In  Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
Asia. 

In  recognition  to  the  Seabee  silver  25th 
anniversary.  Oov.  Warren  P.  Knowles,  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  recently  pro- 
claimed Seabee  Day  in  Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  proclamation  printed  in  the 
Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
Wisconsin  Sahttss  U.S.  Navt  Seabees     A 

PSOCI-AMATION 

Whereas,  on  March  5.  1967,  the  United 
States  Naval  Construction  Battalions,  known 
as  the  Seabeea.  will  observe  Its  25th  anniver- 
sary, and  on  March  2,  1967.  the  United  States 
Naval  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  which  commands 
the  Seabees.  will  mark  its  100th  birthday; 
and 

Whereas,  today  In  Southeast  Asia  the  Sea- 
beea are  expanding  their  herlUge  of  defend- 
ing freedom  by  working  on  nuznerous  large 
construction  Jobs,  supporting  military  opera- 
tions and  by  bringing  technical  skills  to  the 
vlUage  level  in  order  that  those  indigenous 
to  the  country  can  learn  to  do  the  same 
technical  Jobs  for  themselves,  and 

Whereas,  this  aid  and  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion la  a  vital  factor  In  building  a  desire  for 
freedom  In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  the  observance  of  this  anniver- 
sary year  Is  In  recognition  of  those  Seabees 
who  have  fought  and  ?iven  their  lives  for 
our  country  during  World  War  II  during 
the  ICorean  Conflict  and  presently  In  South- 
east Asia;  and  In  recognition  of  those  who 
now  stand  ready  to  fight  for  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  world : 

Now.  therefore,  I,  W,uTen  P  Knowles.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  March  5.  1967  as  Seabee  Day  In 
Wteconsln,  and  I  urge  that  this  observance 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  citizens  of  our 
State  of  the  contributions  and  sacrifices  these 
"Qghtlng  builders"  have  made  to  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life 

Wabbk.n  P    Knowles. 

Governor 


THE  IMPORTANT  WORK  OP  THE  AIR 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr  President.  Ray- 
mond A.  Brighton,  managing  editor  of 
the  Portsmouth  Herald  in  Portsmouth, 
NJJ.,  has  recently  returned  from  an 
overseas  mission  with  the  157th  Airlift 
Oroup  of  the  New  Hampshire  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard. 

In  a  two-part  serie.s.  written  shortly 
after  his  return,  Mr.  Brighton  pointed 
out  the  little  publicized,  but  highly  im- 
portant work  being  performed  today  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Air  National  Ouard 
and  Air  National  Guard  units  through- 
out the  country. 

His  series,   Mr    President,  speaks   for 


itself — and  sfieaks  highly  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard:  and  I  ask  unariimous  con- 
sent that  his  two  articles  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Niw  H\MPSHi8E  Air  National  Guaso: 

Freight  Awlinb  at  Pjiase 
(EoiTOR's  Note — Few  people  In  the  Ports- 
mouth area  know  the  major  role  being  played 
by  the  Air  National  Guard  in  keeping  Ameri- 
can forces  all  over  the  world  supplied  In  a 
day  when  the  military  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly dependent  on  alrlUt  One  of  the  units 
doing  a  heavy  portion  of  this  work  Is  the 
157th  Military  Airlift  Group  NHANG.  at 
Pease  AFB  Herald  reporter  Ray  Brighton 
accompanied  one  of  these  busy  crews  In  a 
swing  around  Western  Europe  and  tells  of 
Its  work  in  the  following  articles  ) 

(By  Ray  Brighton) 
Some  forward  looking  people  In  Ports- 
mouth have  long  been  casting  speculative 
eyes  toward  Pease  AFB  and  wondering  abo-it 
the  possibilities  of  utilizing  part  of  the  base 
as  a  civilian  air  freight  depot 

The  thought  Is  reasonable  enough  For 
all  of  Its  size  and  the  noise  that  Is  being 
made  about  expanding  Logan  Airport.  Bos- 
ton, the  fact  remains  that  Logan  Is  near  the 
saturation  point  In  air  trafflo  and  the  nearest 
decent  airfield  tc  Boston  Is  Pease 

What  many  persons  don't  realize  is  that 
there  Is  already  at  Pease  one  of  the  busiest 
little  freight  "airlines  '  In  the  country 

These  freight  haulers  are  the  men  and 
planes  of  the  157th  MlllUry  Airlift  Oroup. 
New  Hampshire  National  Guard  which  trans- 
ferred into  Pease  from  Orenler  AFB  more 
tha::   a  year  ago 

Since  their  arrival,  the  crews  have  logged 
millions  of  air  miles  and  toted  millions  of 
pounds  of  freight  to  remote  spots  around  the 
globe  Several  times  a  week  the  tough,  de- 
pendable C97s  flown  by  the  157th  leave  Pease 
for  ports  of  rail  ranging  from  Saigon  to 
Athens.  Gree<-e 

The  men  who  make  up  the  crews  are 
civilians  who  go  on  active  duty  to  fly  the 
missions,  which  may  take  from  a  week  to  two 
weeks,  depending  on  destination  and  how 
trouble-free  the  flight  Is 

The  157th,  If  called  to  active  duty  as  an 
entire  unit,  would  muster  more  than  700  men 
and  officers  but  Its  permanent  detail,  all 
civilians  even  when  uniformed  Is  a  few  over 
a  hundred  The  difference  In  the  numbers 
lies,  of  course.  In  what  the  Air  National 
Guard  Itself  calls  the  "weekenders."  men  who 
are  avall.ible  for  part-time  duty 

Confusion  sometimes  surrounds  the  men 
who  make  the  permanent  force  at  Pease 
In  order  to  get  the  administrative  personnel 
needed  to  run  even  an  outfit  of  weekenders. 
the  government  has  found  It  necessary  to 
put  the  men  on  a  different  pay  status  than 
what  their  ranks  might  call  fur  Their  pay 
grades  as  civilians  In  uniform  have  equiv- 
alents in  the  GS  numbers  familiar  to  Civil 
Service  but.  and  It's  a  bone  of  contention. 
the  men  do  not   have  Civil  Service  standing 

The  base  detachment  commander  Is  Col 
Paul  R  Smith  of  Derry,  a  veteran  airman 
with  thousands  of  hours  as  a  pilot  In  almoet 
any  kind  of  aircraft  but  mulll-englne  Jets 
If  the  157th  was  put  on  active  duly,  the 
colonel  would  serve  as  chief  of  staff 

Oroup  commander  Is  Col  William  J  Hamil- 
ton, of  Wlnnlcut  Road.  Stratham,  whose 
civilian  function  Is  as  director  of  operations 
fi'T  the  157th, 

Federally  paid  and  maintained  the  Air 
Guard,  along  with  the  "ground  pounders." 
are  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  state 
with  Ma  J  Gen  Francis  B  McSwlney,  the 
adjutant  general.  In  overall  command 

The  157th  had  Its  beginning  20  years  ago 
at  Orenler  Field  as  a  fighter  outfit  attract- 
ing   to    Its    rank,    men   such    as   Col    Smith, 


who  had  served   in  World  War  n  and  who 
still  wanted  to  fly. 

After  yecu-B  as  a  fighter  unit,  the  changes 
so  often  made  by  the  military  came  to  the 
167th  The  fighter  aircraft  were  taken  away 
and  It  was  reassigned  to  C978,  a  plane  fa- 
miliar In  form  to  the  people  In  the  vicinity 
of  Pease  as  the  KC97,  and  known  to  com- 
mercial   travelers   as   the   Stratocrulser. 

This  four-engine  plane  was  Intended  to 
function  In  the  airlifting  of  men  and  sup- 
plies wherever  the  need  existed,  and  so  It 
has  operated  ever  since 

The  pressures  of  Vietnam  have  brought 
about  a  situation  where  the  157th.  and  units 
like  It  In  other  states,  are  absolutely  vital 
to  the  service  of  supplies  to  troops  both 
overseas  and  In  the  United  States,  Increas- 
ingly, the  unit  Is  being  called  on  to  fly 
freighter  missions  on  short  notice  and.  be- 
cause most  of  the  pilots  and  crews  for  the 
planes  have  Jobs  In  the  civilian  world.  It  Is 
becoming  harder  for  the  unit  to  carry  out 
Its  mission 

Employers  are  understanding,  up  to  a  poliit. 
about  letting  men  go  away  for  a  week  or 
two  at  a  time  but  as  the  number  of  missions 
has  nearly  doubled  In  a  year  the  burden  is 
falling  more  and  more  on  the  few  who  can 
get  away 

In  what  seems,  at  least  to  an  outsider's 
eye.  a  ne<it  bit  of  footwork  the  Pentiigon  gets 
around  actual  actlvaUon  of  outfits  like  the 
157th  by  labeling  its  flights  training  missions 

The  fact  that  the  157th  lugs  millions  of 
pounds  of  real  live  freight  all  over  the  world 
each  year  can't  help  make  the  outsider  again 
wonder  when  training  stops  and  actual  mili- 
t;u"y  work  begins 

For  example.  In  1966  the  157th  airlifted 
2  467.672  pounds  of  freight  to  Southeast  Asia 
or  Europe  and  an  additional  281.892  pK5unds 
to  points  In  the  Zone  of  the  Interior,  for  u 
grand  total  of  2.749.564  pounds. 

In  hauling  that  amount  of  goods,  the  unit 
flew  140.040  miles  In  the  Zone  of  the  Interior 
and  937.868  miles  overseas,  adding  up  to 
1,077.908  miles.  It  took  5,124  hours  to  fly 
the  124  missions  It  was  assigned  last  year 

Ports  of  call  In  1966  Included  Da  Nang  AB 
Vietnam;  Kndena  AB,  Okinawa:  Prestwick 
Scotland.  Rhein  Main.  Germany;  Tachlkawa 
AB.  Japan.  Tan  Son  Nhut,  Vietnam:  Mllden- 
hall,  England.  Taipei  AB,  Formosa;  Klmpo 
AB.  Korea.  Keflavlk,  Iceland,  and  Naples, 
Italy 

Also.  Athens.  Greece;  Harmon  AFB.  Cnn- 
ada;  Torrejon  AFB.  Spain:  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
Vietnam.  Goose  AB.  Canada;  Ramey  AFB. 
Puerto  Rico 

Not  to  forget  missions  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Norway.  Guam.  The  Philippines 
Hawaii.  Wake  Island.  Kwajalein  Island  and 
the  Azores 

The  cargoes  run  the  gamut  of  nil  the 
goods  needed  by  military  forces,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad  Ammunition  to  Vietnam, 
generators  to  Germany,  toilet  paper  any- 
where; CARE  packages,  mall,  troops  and 
sometimes  animals  are  even  airlifted  This 
was  the  case  with  some  cattle  that  were  air- 
lifted to  the  Azores  after  disease  wiped  out 
the  Island's  herds 

Many  of  the  pilots  flying  the  missions  ore 
taking  "busmen's  holidays"  from  their  reg- 
ular Jobs  as  airline  pilots  Other  crewman 
occupations  spread  over  the  whole  list  of 
civilian  Jobs 

Albeit  that  they  are  civilians,  these  men 
strike  an  air  of  quiet  professionalism  in  their 
approach  to  flying 

Those  one  talks  to  have  different  reasons 
for  being  in  the  Air  Guard,  and  they  never 
bring  It  up.  but  one  gets  the  feeling  that 
they  are  proud  of  what  they  are  doing  to 
help  the  effort  In  Vietnam. 

No  Luxury.    Plzntt   or   HospiTALrtY,   WrrH 
Am  Guard — Thet  Call  It  "Training"  Al- 
though Mission  Is  Real 
(EDrrOB's   NOTR^ — This   is   the   last   of   two 

articles  on  the  work  being  done  by  the  157th 
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Military  Airlift  Oroup  of  the  New  Hampshire 
National  Ouard.  stationed  at  Pease  AFB.) 

(By  Ray  Brighton) 

If  you  get  the  chance  to  fly  on  a  freight 
hauling  mission  with  the  167th  Military  Air- 
lift Oroup  of  the  New  Hampshire  Air  National 
Guard,  don't  expect  to  have  your  meals 
served  by  comely  stewurdeeeea  or  to  see  in- 
flight movies. 

However,  you  will  And  the  crewmen  a 
hospitable  and  congenial  bunch  of  people, 
which  more  than  makee  up  for  the  ml— Ing 
amenities  of  lururloua  commercial  flight. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  with  the  crew  of 
30334,  the  ISTth's  COT  that  was  on  a  mission 
to  Athens,  Greece,  last  week. 

The  order  setting  up  the  flight  deecrlbed 
It  as  a  "training  mission"  In  the  hauling  of 
freight,  but  that  seems  a  bit  of  misnomer. 
Somehow  the  word  "training"  conjures  a  pic- 
ture of  military  forces  working  on  a  drummed 
up  problem  that  has  only  some  connection 
with  the  real  thing. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  mission  was  real 
enough.  There  was  freight  for  Athens  and 
way  [Mints  waiting  at  Dover  AFB,  Del.,  and 
It  was  90334'B  Job  to  get  It  there. 

Bren  the  hour — 7  a.m. — to  report  at  the 
unit's  Pease  headquarters  was  early  enough 
to  show  that  the  outfit  meant  buslnees. 

The  plane  left  Pease  without  cargo,  and 
was  simply  an  Air  National  Guard  flight 
down  to  the  loading  station  at  Dover.  Once 
the  wheels  touched  the  grotmd  at  Dover  AFB, 
the  plane  and  its  crew  passed  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  NHANO  and  became  another  of 
the  many  planes  flying  under  the  direction 
of  the  Air  Force's  Military  AliUft  Command. 

Dover  Is  one  of  the  key  points  In  warrtioua- 
Ing  supplies  for  American  forces  on  the  otiisr 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  <When  the  ISTth's  air- 
craft are  on  a  mission  to  Viet  Nam  they 
usually  go  to  Travis  AFB.  Calif.,  for  loadtng.) 

Planes  from  Air  Guard  units  around  the 
country,  besides  regular  Air  Force  MAO  air- 
craft and  Air  Force  reservists,  were  spotted 
along  the  loading  ramp.  The  talis  or  fuse- 
lages of  the  planes  bore  In  black  letterlncs 
the  names  of  their  states:  N.H.  on  the  tall  of 
30334;  California  on  the  fuselage  of  a  dumpy 
C124:  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Okla- 
homa on  others. 

Col.  Paul  R.  Smith  of  Derry,  aircraft  com- 
mander on  30334,  had  put  the  plane  gently 
on  the  ground  after  being  balked  In  his  first 
landing  attempt  when  a  C136,  a  four-engine 
Jet  freighter,  banked  sharply  In  front  of  him 
on  the  approach  and  went  right  In  for  a 
landing. 

A  veteran  of  thousands  of  hours  In  the 
air,  Smith  merely  shook  his  head  over  the 
135's  maneuver  and  his  first  pilot,  MaJ.  Don- 
ald J.  Ifaynard,  a  civilian  who  runs  a  fish 
hatchery  at  Laconla.  said  "You  can  expect 
anything  here." 

Old  30334  was  carrying  a  full  complement 
of  personnel  on  her  mission  to  Athens.  In 
addition  to  Smith  and  Maynard  as  pilots, 
she  had  Capt.  George  D.  Cooper  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  recently  resigned  from  the  Air 
Force  as  a  KC135  pilot  to  take  up  a  career  In 
civil  aviation  but  who  enrolled  In  the  Air 
Ouard  immediately  In  order  to  keep  up  his 
military  proficiency. 

The  senior  navigator,  a  man  who  takes  a 
lot  of  kidding  from  the  pilots  who  pretend 
they  are  more  handicapped  than  helped  by 
him  In  transocean  flight,  was  MaJ.  Bugene  A. 
Welentelchick  of  Peace  AFB.  MaJ.  Welentel- 
chlck  Is  one  of  the  few  men  fiylng  with  the 
Guard  who  Is  at  the  sams  time  on  perma- 
nent duty  with  the  Air  Force.  The  major 
heads  the  Pease  weather  detail  and  so  comes 
directly  under  MAC,  rather  than  Strategic 
Air  Command,  hence  his  opportunity  to  fly 
with  Ouard  planes  to  keep  his  proficiency. 

Backing  up  Welentelchick  'was  Capt.  Mal- 
colm S.  Beaton  of  Seabrook,  who  Is  a  math 
teacher  and  line  coach  at  Bauerus  High 
School  la  Massachusetts.  Bay  State  schools 


were  on  TaeatlOB  last  week  so  BeatOD  took 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  flight  to  Europe. 

School  teaohers  like  Beaton  win  Im  tisef  ul 
to  the  IBTth  this  ■uminer  when  oUier  men, 
whose  oeeupatloaa  keep  them  the  busiest  in 
the  BunHner,  will  be  unavailable  for  mis- 
sions. 

Two  other  key  men  on  the  mission  were 
the  flight  engineers.  The  senior  of  them 
was  M.  8gt.  BsrtraiMl  J.  Paradls  ot  Man- 
chester who  spends  most  of  bis  working  Ufe 
In  the  air.  The  other  was  S.  Sgt.  John  C 
White  of  Meredith,  whose  real  estate  busl- 
nesa  Is  qnlet  In  the  winter  and  leaves  him 
free  for  a  lot  of  flying. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  In  a  listing  of  Im- 
portant crewmen  are  the  loadmasters,  wboee 
Job  It  Is  to  BM  that  the  cargo  Is  correctly 
stowed.  In-flight  meals  provided,  and  a  my- 
riad of  other  details. 

On  aOSS4,  these  two  were  T.  Sgt.  Donald 
R.  'Whltten  of  Londonderry,  another  man 
who  spends  much  of  his  time  on  MAC  mis- 
sions, and  A.  3.C.  ICevln  N.  Bawkes  of  Na- 
shua, who  is  a  flight  Instructor  In  single- 
engine  aircraft  in  civilian  life. 

Three  other  men  were  on  the  crew  roster: 
Capt.  George  W.  Pate,  a  hospital  adminis- 
trator in  Sjirlngflekl.  Mass.,  who  beads  the 
isard  Air  Medical  Eracuatton.  NHAMG,  at 
Peaae  and  who  was  going  to  Rheln  Main, 
Oenoany,  for  two  weeks'  active  duty;  SM 
Sgt.  Nicholas  W.  Foumaras,  NHANO,  of  Man- 
chester, on  a  qjMcial  assignment;  and  one 
civilian. 

Ool.  Smith  had  already  passed  out  the  de- 
taaed  itinerary  for  the  flight,  with  the  first 
stop  after  Dover  to  be  Lajes  AFB  In  the 
Aaores,  a  10-hour  flight.  Hating  and  loading 
at  Dover  took  only  the  allotted  two  hours. 
But  that  did  not  mean  Immertlat*  take-off. 
The  No.  8  englna  had  devekqied  an  oU  leak 
which  had  to  ba  flaed,  and  the  radar  was 
not  working  properly. 

Under  the  critical  eyes  of  tha  crew,  with 
the  flight  anglniwrs  taking  particular  notice, 
ground  personnel  labored  to  get  things  cor- 
rected. 'Whan  the  aircraft  commander  was 
finally  satlafled  S0S84  flnaUy  took  oB.  and 
once  over  the  Atlantic  the  crew  settled  down 
to  the  deadly  monotony  of  flight  across  the 
ocean. 

Those  without  any  Immediate  filght  as- 
signment quickly  took  advantage  of  a  chance 
to  sleep.  TTie  loadmasters  went  over  the  fas- 
tenings on  the  cargo  one  nkore  time  to  make 
sure  It  was  secure  in  case  of  rough  air,  al- 
though the  three  heavy  generators  destined 
for  Rheln  Main  looked  as  though  it  would 
take  a  lot  to  move  them.  There  were  also 
CARE  packages  In  the  cargo  and  other  Iwxes 
filled  with  Items  that  could  only  be  guessed 
at. 

The  mission  had  also  picked  jip  Its  first 
passenger  at  Dover,  an  airman  headed 
"home"  to  Lajes  AFB  where  his  father  was 
commanding  ofllcer,  before  being  re-asslgned 
to  a  base  In  California. 

By  10  o'clock,  the  in-fiight  lunches 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  crew  members 
at  the  commissary,  had  been  eaten  and  still 
there  were  five  long  hours  left  before  Lajes. 
There  was  a  time  when  30334'b  time  across 
the  Atlantic — as  passenger-carrying  Strato- 
crulser— would  have  been  a  modem  marvel 
but  the  Jets  have  long  since  taken  on  that 
glamor,  leaving  30334  and  her  plowhorse 
sisters  of  the  air  to  do  the  workaday  tasks. 

The  Island  of  Flores,  most  westward  of 
the  Azores,  came  Into  view  on  the  radar 
and  was  soon  underneath  the  wings.  Touch- 
down at  Lajes  was  within  40  minutes  and 
the  crew  quickly  fell  Into  the  drill  that 
would  become  routine  In  the  next  few  days. 

Everyone  fell  to  in  off-loading  the  personal 
baggage  and  putting  it  on  a  waiting  crew 
bus,  and  then  the  short  ride  through  the 
qiUet  streets  of  the  base  to  special  quarters 
for  visiting  air  crews. 

It  was  breakfast — or  was  it  lunch  or  din- 
ner?— that  was  next  on  the  agenda.  It  must 
have  been  dinner,  because  the  crew  sipped 


Vln  Rose  with  their  steak  and  eggs.  By  now 
an  hour  had  passed  of  the  16-hour  crew 
rest,  mandatory  under  MAC  flying  pro- 
cedures, and  BO  to  bed.  At  4  pjn.,  the  crew 
would  be  alerted  f or  a  T  o'clock  takeoS  to 
Torrejon  AFB,  outside  Madrid,   Spain. 

Sleepy  heads  had  barely  touched  ptilows, 
it  seemed,  before  the  "alert"  caU  came  tar 
Uke  crew  of  80334.  One  final  pUy  on  the 
Blot  machines  at  the  Ofllcecs  Club  and  back 
to  the  aircraft. 

The  cargo  had  been  shifted  around,  some 
taken  off  and  new  Items  added,  but  takeoC 
was  delayed  as  the  aircraft  commander 
waited  for  two  passengers. 

They  were  an  Air  Force  staff  sergeant  and 
his  daughter.  Little  Velda,  only  nine  and 
the  middle  of  five  sisters,  was  going  to  Torre- 
jon for  surgery  in  the  base  hospital  there 
that  could  not  be  pierformed  at  Lajes.  Her 
dad  had  been  put  on  temporary  duty  at 
Torrejon  so  one  of  the  parents  could  be  with 
tb»  youngsters  during  her  hospital  stay. 

Velda  brightened  the  grind  to  Torrejon, 
amusing  crewmen  with  her  wide  open  "lo've 
affair"  with  her  father,  and  to  her  went  the 
honor  of  sitting  in  the  Jump  seat  behind 
Capt.  Coofier,  who  was  then  flying  the  air- 
plane, as  30334  passed  oyer  the  glittering 
lights  of  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Although  gay  Madrid  is  only  14  miles  from 
Torrejon  there  was  only  time  for  refueling, 
eating,  re-checklng  the  aircraft,  loading  and 
unloading  cargo  and  then  pushing  on  to 
Athens.  Two  otlm  passengers  had  taken 
the  plaoes  of  Velda  and  her  father,  a  young 
married  Air  Force  couple  named  Smith,  both 
in  uniform  and  'wearing  the  stripes  of  air- 
men, first  class.  They  were  on  leave  and  go- 
ing to  Athens  to  see  the  sights. 

Much  ot  BpsLin  was  crossed  in  the  darkness, 
and  a  haay  dawn  revealod  the  MedlUrranean 
below,  its  Mueness  a  shimmering  background 
for  the  many  Islands.  Maj.  Maynard.  who  lu.d 
the  coniroU  over  the  Atlantic  to  Lajea,  was 
back  In  the  left-band  seat  and  dropped  the 
plane  onto  the  bumpy  runway  at  Athens. 

Now  there  was  real  haste  la  getting  the 
bags  oO:  The  orders  called  for  48  hours  in 
Athen*.  which  Is  now  one  ot  the  most  eastern 
"tunarouncta"  for  tha  airlift  crews.  Ool. 
Smith  headed  the  contingent  of  navigators, 
pilots  and  flight  engineer*  Into  base  c^>era- 
tlons  to  clear  his  arrival.  The  inevitable  bus 
transported  the  crew  to  Ita  hotels  Just  out- 
side the  city  Umlts  of  Athens. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  uniforms  were  put 
aalde  and  civilian  clothes  donned,  then  the 
crewmen  could  not  be  told  from  the  thou- 
sands of  other  "totirlsts"  who  throng  the 
streets  of  Europe's  newest  "In"  city — Athens. 

Pot  303S4's  crew,  the  48-hour  stay  In 
Athens  passed  far  more  quickly  than  any 
10-hour  flight  as  members  did  the  to-urlst 
round :  Climbing  the  Acropolis  to  pay  homage 
to  Greek  builders  who  lived  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago;  to  the  Agora,  where  the 
Athenians  of  old  met  to  trade,  talk  and  poll- 
tick;  having  beer  or  wine  in  a  sidewalk  cafe; 
wandering  along  the  beaches  to  look  at  the 
many  luxury  yachts  at  their  moorings;  eat- 
ing; giving  the  slot  machines  a  play;  being 
amaaed  by  the  fact  so  many  Greeks  imder- 
stand,  If  not  speak,  English — a  fact  that 
eludes  many  Amerclan  totaista  who  persist 
In  crltJclBlng  what  they  see,  thinking  no  one 
around  will  understand  them. 

All  too  soon  It  was  alert  time  again  and 
back  to  the  Athens  Municipal  Airport  where 
the  United  States  has  facilities.  Two  nurses 
on  leave  from  Ankara,  Tuikey,  asked  for 
passage  to  Rheln  Main,  the  next  port  of  call, 
along  with  a  native-born  Greek  who  is  now 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  USAF.  But  they 
were  out  of  luck  despite  the  bitter  anger  of 
the  nurses.  The  Airlift  Command  Poet  had 
discovered  that  acid  from  one  of  the  bat- 
teries In  the  generators  has  leaked  out  and 
the  cargo  was  now  rated  as  dangerous,  which 
barred  passengers. 

The  flight  to  Rheln  Main  A^.  near  Frank- 
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tort  In  Weat  Germany,  could  be  a  couple  of 
hours  shorter,  but  the  Swiss  do  not  allow 
foreign  military  aircraTt  to  overfly  that 
mountainous  nation  and  so  a  long  swing 
mu*t  be  made  across  Italy  and  then  up  over 
France. 

The  French  Alpe  rear  snowclad  beads 
above  the  clouds  as  30334  wings  her  way  over 
the  heartland  at  France  The  DeOauUe  gov- 
ernment give*  special  dispensation  for  mili- 
tary oyerfllghts,  but  allows  no  landings  ex- 
cept In  case  of  emergency  The  radio  crackles 
constantly  with  the  busy  air  trafflc  of  Eu- 
rope. English  Ls  the  international  language 
of  the  airways  but  nationals  of  a  country 
may  use  their  native  tongue  over  their  own 
country. 

Up  the  long  valley  of  the  Rhone,  over  DlJon 
for  a  ttum  at  a  checkpoint  over  Luxemburg 
By  now,  despite  the  beauty  below,  it  had  be- 
come Tery  obvious  that  the  ground  crews  at 
Athena  hadn't  bothered  to  empty  the  chem- 
ical latrlnea  and  the  plane  had  stood  for  two 
days  In  the  warm  sunshine.  The  odor  pene- 
trated the  remotest  nook  of  the  aircraft  and 
a  timely  arrival  at  Rheln  Main  was  the  only 
eecape  from  it 

MaJ.  Maynard  turned  the  airplane  at 
Luxemburg  and  soon  the  Rhine,  here  its  val- 
ley la  steeply  hilled,  was  below  River  trafflc 
teemed  on  one  of  the  world's  most  useful 
waterways,  and  the  smi>ky  haze  of  that  great 
Industrial  region  rose  high  in  the  air 

After  landing,  the  C97  was  guided  to  place 
on  the  ramp  and  the  crew  was  off  with  Its 
baggage  In  a  matter  of  minutes  Another  15- 
hour  crew  rest  was  In  prospect,  which  meant 
there  would  be  time  enough  for  a  quick  visit 
to  FranJcfurt 

A  shower  dinner  on  base,  a  pass  or  two  at 
the  slot  machines  and  then  it  was  off  to 
Frankfurt  by  civilian  bus  Immediately  It 
Jumped  to  the  attention  that  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire's  highway  engineers  should 
be  sent  to  West  Germany  to  learn  how  to 
mark  a  highway  with  directional  signs  Ger- 
man thoroughness  makes  riding  along  the 
autobahns  easy  even  for  foreigners 

The  men  who  were  to  do  the  flying  next 
day — the  alert  was  for  6  a  m — were  not 
along  on  the  trip  Into  Frankfurt  The  crews. 
particularly  the  aircraft  commanders  are 
careful  how  much  pleasure  they  mix  with 
buslneas. 

As  one  of  them  said  after  nine  hours  at 
the  controls.  "I'm  pooped  All  I  do  is  sit 
there  between  takeoff  and  landing  and  let 
the  auto  pilot  do  the  work,  but  you  can't 
forget  you're  always  >n  the  brink  of  disaster 
when  you're  in  the  air  " 

No  visit  to  Frankfurt,  however  fleeting. 
would  be  complete  without  a  call  at  one  of 
Ita  famous  beer  halls  with  a  real  live  German 
band  providing  the  entertainment  An  elderly 
newsboy  flashed  the  headlines  of  his  wares. 
"Adenauer  1st  Tot.  "  but  few  of  the  patrons 
paid  him  any  heed  tt  was  l  a  m  when  the 
band  played  Its  last  number  and  It  was  a 
three-dollar  cab  ride  back  to  the  base 

Sleep  had  just  come  when  s<jmeone 
pounded  on  the  door  to  announce  the  hour 
of  rising.  Breakfast  and  out  to  the  plane 
where  the  loadmasters  had  already  been  busy 
for  two  hours  checking  in  the  new  cargo 
The  manifest  showed  Class  B  explosives  as 
part  of  the  load,  mall  and  three  human 
bodle*.  ("Quiet  ones"  the  crews  call  them. 
because  they  don't  cause  the  commotion 
ordinary  passengers  doi,  being  returned  to 
the  Doited  States 

One  Item  on  the  manifest  particularly 
cauaed  caustic  comment  The  30334  was  haul- 
ing back  to  the  United  States  4  300  pounds 
of  paper  bags,  the  name  of  the  L<:>ng  Island 
manufacturer  proudly  emblazoned  on  the 
cartons. 

"Makes  you  wonder,"  one  crewman  com- 
mented. "If  anybody  knows  what  the  hell 
they're  doing  " 

"Tou  know  what  11  happen  "  another  re- 
marked. "'Well  fly  them  to  the  States  and 
•omeone  else  will  fly  them  right  back  again" 


There  was  a  bit  of  a  wait  at  the  end  of 
the  runway  while  a  B67  took  off  m  a  black 
cloud  of  exhaust,  scooting  skyward  almiist 
as  fast  as  the  eye  could  follow  Rheln  Main 
has  two  parallel  runways  and  It  needs  ttieni. 
as  a  heavy  swirl  of  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary air  trafflc  Is  constantly  coming  and 
going 

Off  the  ground.  30,334  swung  her  nose 
westward  toward  Prance  and  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  all  abuurd  it  was  now  obvious  that 
the  ground  crew  at  Rheln  Main  had  done 
Its  duty  by  the  latrines 

The  countryside  of  West  Germany,  Luxem- 
burg. Belgium  and  Fr.mce  flowed  beneath  the 
wings  while  overhead  were  the  contrails  of 
the  faat-flylng  Jets  heading  toward  Orly  Air- 
port at  Paris  Col  Smith  studied  the  ter- 
rain with  special  Interest:  he  had  flown  over 
It  in  World  Wur  11  iis  a  flghter  pilot  backing 
up  Pattons  3rd  .Army  The  flelds  below  had 
seen  men  shed  their  blood  over  many  cen- 
turies, and  here  where  the  Marne  ox- bowed 
Its  way  along  had  been  fought  the  blood- 
iest  battles  of   the  First   World  War 

Distances  seem  short  In  Europe  and  soon 
Rhelms  Cathedral  was  In  view,  with  Parl.'i 
only  minutes  away  The  flight  plan  called  for 
a  crossing  of  Paris  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Arc  de  Trlumphe 
They  were  n.it  yet  In  sight  In  the  morning 
haze  as  the  plane  pa.ised  over  Le  Bourget 
the  airfield  where  Lindbergh  landed  In  his 
puny  Spirit  of  St.  LouU  40  years  ago  next 
month 

The  Eiffel  Tower  was  a  black  finger  poking 
upward  against  the  Industrial  smoke  of  Paris 
as  the  plane  made  a  turn  southward  over 
its  Paris  checkpoint 

Once  again  the  crew  settled  down  to  the 
grinding  monotony  of  the  flight:  a  lot  of 
France  and  part  of  Spain  had  to  be  crosse<l 
before  the  plane  would  head  out  over  the 
.Atlantic   toward   Lajes   APE 

The  pilots  listened  carefully  to  the  radio 
conversations  between  a  plane  disabled  some- 
where off  the  Azores  and  rescue  aircraft  that 
were  hovering  near  It  The  plane  one  of  Its 
two  engines  f-ut  was  trying  t<i  limp  Int-j 
Santa  Maria,  the  Azores,  and  eventually  made 
It 

L.^jes  AFB  >^eemed  a  familiar  place  but  the 
few  aircraft  amund  recalled  days  nine  years 
ago  when  It  was  one  of  the  busiest  airports 
used  by  the  .Mr  Force  Then  passenger  traffic 
streamed  through  It  day  and  night,  but  the 
cutback  In  our  f.jrces  in  Europe  and  the 
ch.inge  t.i  Jets  for  passengers  Is  almost  mak- 
ing It  a    'ghost  '  fleld 

\  welcoming  committee  awaited  30334 
once  she  was  on  the  ground  The  "Follow 
Me"  truck  provided  escort  to  one  of  the 
remotest  spots  on  the  ranif)—  word  of  our  ex- 
plosive cargo  had  gone  ahead  Arriving  at 
the  secluded  parking  place,  the  baggage  was 
off-loaded  for  another  15-hour  crew  rest  with 
the  alert  set  for  4am 

For  the  crew  the  Lajee  stop  on  the  return 
meant  a  chance  to  visit  the  PX  where  some 
of  the  biggest  bargains  In  the  world  wait  on 
the  shelves  for  eager  customers  Only  the 
military  can  shop  there  but  the  prices  on  the 
Items  makes  everyone  all  tcx>  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  taxes  the  con.sumer  pays  on 
merchandise  offered  in  the  open  market 

The  sun  was  still  In  hiding  when  the  crew 
went  out  to  the  plane,  and  flight  engineer 
White  kept  saying.  Going  ui  be  a  long  day 
today   "      He  was  right 

LaJes  ACP  offered  the  word  that  some 
rough  weather  lay  ahead  over  the  Atlantic 
and  the  estimated  flight  was  .set  for  12  hours 
as  Col  Smith  picked  up  the  flight  plan  At 
every  fleld  the  pilots  and  navigators  are  given 
a  brleflng  on  weather  lanes  of  travel  before 
taking  off.  and  they  can  deviate  from  the 
plan  only  with  the  permission  of  the  airways 
center  that  l.s  controlling   their   flight 

The  plane  was  Ave  hours  out  from  Lajes 
when  a  newscaster  at  St  John.  Newfound- 
land, reported  on  the  Army's  takover  of 
Athens. 


South  and  West  of  Newfoundland  the  Rus- 
sian trawler  fleet  could  be  seen  busily  making 
their  heavy  hauls  of  fish  from  the  ocean 
depths  Of!  Cap  Cod.  some  of  the  recently 
refwrted  oil  slick  was  evident  on  the  water. 

A  little  over  12  hours  out  from  LaJee,  Col 
Smith  brought  the  C97  Into  the  flight  pattern 
for  Dover.  Del  .  where  those  4.300  pounds  of 
paper  bags  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo  had  been 
consigned  He  had  to  flght  his  way  through 
the  wash  of  a  C141  before  settling  the  "beast  " 
down  on  the  runway 

At  I>ivor  .■?()334  was  given  the  same  bum's 
rush  It  hac  received  at  LaJes  Her  parking 
spot  WHS  out  In  the  boondocks  so  far  that 
the  Customs  people  refused  to  even  come  out 
t(j  the  plane  After  delays  the  explosives 
were  offloaded,  (somebody  left  part  of  them 
on  board  I  and  then  Smith  taxied  the  plane 
back  to  the  warehouse  area 

A  bu-stllng  Customs  man  came  aboard  and 
began  checking  the  forms  flUed  out  by  crew 
members  The  crews  from  the  167th  play 
this  straight  vip  the  middle  declaring  every- 
thing they  buy  (Being  caught  trying  to 
smuggle  Is  one  of  the  surest  ways  there  Is 
of  never  getting  another  trip  ) 

The  offloading  was  quickly  under  way,  the 
human  remains  being  the  first  of  the  cargo 
to  be  removed,  and  on  special  pallets  At 
LaJes  the  night  before,  they  had  also  been 
removed  from  the  plane  and  taken  to  the 
base  mortuary  until  the  flight  was  ready 

Loadmaster  Whltten's  manifest  showed 
that  the  plane  had  carried  a  total  of  37.328 
pounds  of  freight,  about  evenly  split  out- 
ward and  Inward  bound,  plus  flve  passengers 
While  the  plane  was  being  unloaded,  the 
crew,  except  for  the  loadmasters.  grabbed  a 
bite  to  eat  The  loadmasters  had  to  get  their 
meal  on  the  fly  later,  although  they  needn't 
have  hurried  because  things  were  hung  up 
again  A  valve,  damaged  In  refueling  at 
LaJes.  could  not  be  opened  so  the  wing  tanks 
had  to  be  flUed  Individually,  a  task  that  took 
time 

The  latrine  tank  truck  came  out  but  the 
operator  managed  to  foul  up  the  valve  and 
dump  the  contents  on  the  ramp  all  of  which 
had  to  be  washed  down,  but  flnally  the  plane 
was  again  ready  and  Its  status  changed  to 
that  of  an  Air  Guard  plane  on  Its  way  home 
MAC  was  through  with  It  for  the  time  being 
Lightened  of  lis  freight,  old  30334  made 
a  fast  climb  to  12,000  feet  and  headed  for 
Pea."-?  and  home  Heavy  clouds  gave  the  plane 
Its  roughest  ride  of  the  trip  through  the  flnul 
hour  and  a  half,  with  Ue  forming  on  the 
wings  and  props.  When  the  load  of  Ice  be- 
came a  little  heavy,  control  gave  permission 
to  drop  to  8.000  feet 

The  runway  lights  at  Pease  were  a  real 
homing  l>eac'jn  as  MaJ  Maynard  came  In  over 
the  Newlngton  end  of  the  runway  and  a 
quick   taxi  to  the   156th'8  parking  apron 

Just  one  of  the  many  flights  the  157th  will 
m:ike  this  year  for  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand was  over  after  53  hours.  55  minutes  in 
the  air 

The  cr?w  scrambled  faster  thjin  It  had  cve.- 
done  to  get  the  baggage  off  and  head  home- 
ward and  yet,  when  their  headquarters  calls 
again.  If  they  can  get  away  they'll  be  ready 
to  go 

Why  do  they  do  It?  Hours  of  monotony  In 
the  air.  hours  more  spent  on  ramps  all  over 
the  world,  all  this  for  a  few  brief  hours  of  lib- 
erty In  some  foreign  place 

Some  of  the  motivation  has  to  rest,  of 
course,  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  different 
places,  no  matter  how  fleetlngly;  for  some.  It 
means  supplementing  their  Incomes  In  slack 
periods,  but  underneath  It  all.  there's  an  air 
of  pride  In  doing  a  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 
In  a  way  that  only  professionals  can  do  it 
It  makes  one  wonder  when  Col  Smith 
might   have  another  flight  going  out 


AIR  POLLUTION— FUME-FREE  CAR 

Mr  JAVITS.     Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
invite  attention   to  the  fact  that  Ford 
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Motor  Co.  and  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  cooperative  research 
project  to  develop  a  gasoline -powered, 
fume-free  car. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  private  com- 
panies demonstrating  their  public  re- 
sponsibility in  this  way.  If  the  study  can 
produce  positive  solutions  to  the  plaguing 
problem  of  air  pollution,  the  whole  coun- 
try will  be  Indebted.  I  hope  the  Pord- 
Mobll  experiment  will  inspire  others  in 
the  American  business  system  to  exert 
similar  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement and  an  article  published  in 
the  April  30  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PuMC-Fucc  Cass 

Ford  Motor  Company  and  MobU  Oil  C3orpo- 
ration  have  announced  plans  for  a  coopera- 
tive reaearch  project  aimed  at  early  develop- 
ment of  virtually  emission-free,  gasoline- 
powered  vehicles. 

The  project,  to  begin  May  1.  will  eupple- 
ment  long-established,  emission-control  pro- 
grams at  both  companies.  It  will  continue  for 
at  least  three  years  unless  Its  goals  are 
reached  earlier. 

An  eetlmated  (7  million  will  be  spent  over 
the  term  of  the  study,  one  of  the  largeet  Joint 
research  efforts  undertaken  by  private  In- 
dustry. Provision  Is  made  so  that  others  may 
participate  In  the  project.  All  participant* 
will  have  full  access  to  and  free  use  of  results 
of  the  research  for  antl-pollutlon  purposes. 

Ford  will  serve  as  project  manager  In  a 
"systems  approach"  study  of  a  wide  range  of 
combinations  of  engine  designs  and  fuel.  It 
Is  expected  the  study  will  lead  to  develop- 
ment of  a  fuel-engine  system  that  wlU  vir- 
tually eliminate  automotive  emissions,  with 
minimum  cost  to  the  consumer  and  nxlnlmal 
effect  on  car  performance. 

Building  on  the  automobile  and  oil  Indus- 
tries' substantial  achievements  in  antl-pollu- 
tlon research,  the  Ford-Mobil  project  will 
concentrate  on  studies  principally  In  these 
areas: 

All  elements  of  the  basic  engine.  Including 
the  induction,  combustion  and  Ignition  sys- 
tems. 

A  caUlytlc  exhaust  system  capable  of 
working  with  leaded  gasoline. 

A  catalytic  exhaust  system  capable  of 
working  with  unleaded  gasoline. 

Thermal  afterburner  exhaust  system 
(non-catalytic)  for  use  with  leaded  gaso- 
line. 

Methods  for  removing  nitrogen  oxides 
from  the  exhaust  or  preventing  their  forma- 
tion. 

Methods  of  controlling  evajjoratlve  losses 
from  the  fuel  tank  and  carburetor. 

Studies  of  a  duel  fuel  system  for  reducing 
octane  requirements  and  hence  the  cost  of 
producing  gasoline. 

Studies  of  fuel  and  lubricant  composi- 
tion that  would  be  required  to  minimise 
emissions  from  any  of  the  above  systems. 

Chief  executives  of  each  of  the  two  com- 
panies commented  on  the  project's  slgnlfl- 
cance 

Henry  Ford  11.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Ford  Motor  Company,  said: 

"The  solution  of  any  problem  of  this  sort 
requires  close  and  meaningful  cooperation 
among  the  parUes  Involved.  We  think  this 
program  can  and  will  lead  to  the  kind  of 
progress  that  no  one  company  Is  likely  to 
achieve  Independently.  More  Importantly,  it 
shall  lead  to  qvUck  and  long-lasting  bene- 
fits for  the  customers  of  both  the  automotive 
and  petroleum  Industries  and  for  the  public 
generally." 

A.  L.  Nlckerson.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  MobU  OU  CorporaUon,  said: 


"'We  an  putting  both  reaourcee  and  de- 
termination Into  a  strong  effort  to  bring 
th»i»  part  of  the  nation's  pollution  problem 
under  oontrol.  We  think  this  project  will 
help  demonatrat*  that  American  business 
knowa  its  public  reaponslbUltles  and  can 
meet  tbem  voluntarily  and  well." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30,  1067] 
Foao  ANB  MOBH.  Skxk  a  Ftncx-Faxx  Cam. 

(By  Jerry  M.  PUnt) 
Dktboit,  April  29. — The  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany and  the  MobU  Oil  Cori>oratlon  are  be- 
ginning a  »7-mllllon  research  program  de- 
signed to  develop  fume-free  gasoline-powered 
automobiles. 

These  auto  emissions,  Including  un- 
bumed  hydrocarbon  or  gasoline  fumes,  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  are  con- 
sidered major  air  pollutants,  and  In  some 
areas,  a  heavy  contributor  to  smog. 

A  Ford  statement  said,  "It  Is  expected  the 
study  will  lead  to  development  of  a  fuel-en- 
gine system  that  will  virtually  eliminate  au- 
tomobUe  emissions,  with  minimum  cost  to 
the  consumer  and  minimal  effect  on  car  per- 
formance." 

If  Ford  and  Mobil  could  develop  fume-free 
gasoline  engines.  It  could  eliminate  the  need 
for  an  electric-powered  automobile,  which 
Ford  also  has  been  promoting  as  a  possible 
cure  for  auto-fume  pollution.  Last  fall.  Ford's 
president,  Arjay  MUler,  announced  that  Ford 
was  worUng  on  an  electric  car  and  he  pre- 
dicted then  that  a  practical  model  would 
be  avaUable  within  flve  to  10  years. 

"That's  the  Inexorable  march  of  science, " 
said  one  Ford  executive.  "Six  months  alter 
we  re-Invented  the  electric  car,  It's  obso- 
lete." 

A  Ford  spokesman,  however,  said,  "The 
project  wlU  have  no  effect  on  Ford's  long- 
term  Interest  In  the  development  of  electric 
cars.  The  company's  electric  prototype  and 
battery  research  program  will  continue  tm- 
abated. 

The  company  continues  to  see  a  possible 
market  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
for  a  special-purpose  electric  vehicle  designed 
Initially  for  use  In  cities  and  suburbs.  Both 
Ford  and  MobU  expect  that  emissions  from 
gasoline-powered  vehicles  can  significantly 
be  reduced  before  a  really  practical  electric 
car  can  be  developed. 

Other  automobile  companies  did  not  share 
Mr.  MlUer's  faith  In  the  electric  car  and  said 
they  did  not  think  a  practical  electric  auto- 
mobile could  be  developed  In  the  near  future. 

All  auto  makers  have  vowed  to  try  to  re- 
duce the  auto  emissions,  but  Ford  Is  the 
first  auto  company  to  say  It  expects  to  de- 
velop a  system  to  "virtually  eliminate"  such 
air  poUutants  at  a  low  cost  and  soon.  The 
Ford-MobU  study  will  continue  for  at  least 
three  years  unless  the  goals  are  reached 
sooner.  Ford  said.  Supplement  emission  con- 
trol programs  are  planned  at  both  com- 
panies. 

In  California,  new  cars  made  In  the  United 
States  already  carry  antl-emlsslon  systems, 
and  all  1988  models  sold  in  the  United 
States  WlU  carry  such  systems. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  has  said 
that  before  any  effort  at  fume  control  was 
made,  cars  averaged  1.26  pounds  of  hydrocar- 
bon or  unbumed  gasoline  emissions  per  day. 
'With  new  systems  on  California  cars,  this 
has  been  reduced  to  0.46  pounds  per  day. 

California  law  also  requires  that  the  hy- 
drocarbon level  be  dropped  to  0.20  pounds 
per  day  by  1970.  Auto  makers  have  not  been 
able  to  cut  the  hydrocarbon  fumes  by  thU 
much  as  yet.  Carbon  monoxide  fumes  aver- 
age 6.19  pounds  per  day  for  each  car,  but 
the  antlftxme  system  on  1968  models  will  cut 
this  to  2.06  pounds  per  car  for  each  day, 
O.M.  says. 

Ford  said  Its  new  study  was  one  of  the 
largest  Joint  research  efforts  undertaken  by 
private  Industry  and  said  that  other  par- 
ticipants are  welcome. 


"We  think  this  program  can  and  'wlU  lead 
to  the  kind  of  progress  that  no  one  com- 
pany Is  likely  to  achieve  Independently," 
Henry  Ford  2d,  the  chairman  of  Ford,  said. 

The  Ford-MobU  study  will  concentrate  on 
all  elements  of  the  engine,  fuel  and  lubri- 
cant composition;  catalysts  and  afterburners 
that  could  help  oxidize  unburned  gasoline; 
methods  of  removing  nitrogen  oxide  from 
the  exhaust,  and  methods  of  controlling 
evaporation  from  the  fuel  tank  and  car- 
buretor. 


LAW  DAY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  the  10th  observance  of  Law  Day 
in  the  United  States.  Across  this  great 
Nation,  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life 
joined  members  of  the  judiciary  and 
legal  profession  in  ceremonies  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  observance 
was  "No  Man  Is  Above  the  Law,  and  No 
Man  Is  Below  It."  These  are  the  words 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  They  are  pro- 
found in  their  simplicity.  Translated  into 
action,  they  form  the  cornerstone  of  a 
democratic  society. 

They  seem  especially  fitting  at  a  time 
when  the  cancerous  growth  of  crime  has 
become  the  single  most  Important  do- 
mestic problem  before  the  Nation.  Never 
has  there  existed  a  more  urgent  need 
for  Americans  to  demonstrate  by  word 
and  deed  their  respect  for  the  law  and 
support  for  those  who  enforce  it. 

Our  Nation  can  endure  as  a  citadel  of 
freedom  only  so  long  as  our  people  retain 
faith  in  the  law  as  an  effective  and  im- 
partial instrument  of  justice.  The  genius 
of  democracy  is  in  its  fragile  framework; 
a  delicate  fabric  of  ideals  serves  where 
other  societies  need  guns  and  jackboots. 
This  makes  it  imperative  that  our  ideals 
remain  above  compromise  or  corruption. 
It  is  the  reason  why  the  law  must  be 
administered  fairly  but  firmly  to  punish 
the  wrongdoer  while  vindicatiiig  the 
innocent. 

Yet,  in  the  years  of  this  decade,  we 
have  been  witness  to  astonishing  events 
which  mock  the  law  and  subvert  the 
ends  of  justice.  We  have  watched  help- 
lessly SIS  the  crime  rate  has  Increased 
six  times  faster  than  our  population. 
We  have  noted  with  mounting  apprehen- 
sion the  alarming  rise  in  homicides, 
aggravated  assaults,  attacks  on  women 
and  other  crimes  of  violence.  And,  con- 
fronted with  this  crisis  in  our  society, 
we  have  seen  hardened  criminals  turned 
loose  through  labored  interpretations  of 
the  law  or  because  of  technical  errors 
committed  by  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties at  the  time  of  arrest. 

Mr.  President,  justice  is  not  served  if 
known  predators  on  society  remain  at 
large  while  obscure  and  frequently  ir- 
relevant points  of  legal  procedure  are 
endlessly  debated.  Such  practice  serves 
only  to  encourage  disrespect  for  the  law. 
It  undermines  public  confidence  in  the 
inevitability  of  justice. 

The  90th  Congress  is  considering  legis- 
lation to  strengthen  our  laws  in  a  great 
many  important  areas.  I  believe  we 
should  assign  the  highest  priority  to 
these  proposals.  We  cannot  abrogate  our 
responsibility.  We  must  squarely  face  a 
problem  that  is  rapidly  assuming  catas- 
trophic proportions. 
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I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  conatltu- 
Uonal  guarantees  of  criminal  suspects  be 
compromised.  But  I  strongly  feel  that  re- 
cent court  decisions  have  created  an  Im- 
balance wherein  the  rights  of  the  accused 
frequently  Jeopardize  public  safety  aiul 
the  rights  of  the  victims  of  crime.  The 
Congress  has  a  clear  mandate  to  rebal- 
ance these  scales  of  justice. 

On  this  10th  observance  of  Law  Day, 
let  us  pay  tiibute  to  the  thousands  of 
American  citizens  who  will  demonstrate 
their  faith  In  our  Institutions  by  par- 
ticipating In  ceremonies  throughout  our 
States  and  Territories.  And  let  us  hope 
that  today,  particularly,  they  will  not 
become  the  victims  of  crime,  for  that 
would  be  the  ultimate  irony. 


POLITICAL  EVENTS  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  FULBPUQHT.  Mr  President,  the 
new  military  regime  In  Oreece  has  taken 
into  custody  ex -Premier  George  Papan- 
dreou  and  his  son  Andreas.  News  re- 
ports Indicate  that  the  younger  Papan- 
dreou  has  been  charged  with  treason  and 
is  in  great  danger  of  being  executed.  The 
tragic  situation  lii  Greece  would  be  com- 
pounded if  he  Is  tried,  and  the  outcome 
is  what  one  would  normally  expect  from 
a  military  regime  which  strongly  opposes 
the  political  views  of  the  accused.  The 
Inevitable  result  of  any  hasty,  politically 
motivated  action  against  either  father 
or  son  could  only  be  disastrous  for  that 
unfortunate  country. 

I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  charges 
against  the  Papandreous.  but  the 
cbargea  are  somewhat  beside  the  point 
If  dmmhead  justice  prevails.  It  will  be  a 
aad  day  for  Western  civilization  if  the 
motherland  of  democracy  attempts  to  si- 
lence those  whose  political  philosophy 
runs  counter  to  the  established  order  by 
convicting  them  of  treason. 

The  world  is  watching  closely  the  ac- 
tions of  the  military  regime  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  allegations  against  the 
Papandreous  are  handled  will  evidence 
far  l)etter  than  mere  words  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  the  new  leaders.  I  hope  that 
the  traditional  judicial  rights  accorded 
to  all  citizens  in  a  democracy  will  be 
guaranteed  to  both  father  and  son,  and 
I  hope  that  US.  ofBcials  will  make  strong 
representation  to  the  military  regime  to 
this  effect. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricokd  an  airticle  written 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Nosslter  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  30  The 
article  provides  some  interesting  back- 
ground information  on  the  political 
events  leading  up  to  the  coup. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


OmcKBs'  Powm  Pixm  Rkvxaijs 
P«sis.  AprU  as— As  old-raahloned  mUltary 
cUctatonhlp    h»t    t>«en    clamped    down    on 
Greece. 

For  tbe  moment,  the  army's  control  U  com- 
plete la  Athens  and  Salonika,  the  biggest 
citlea.  A  wave  of  arrestB.  oflBclally  acknowl- 
edged to  number  5000  and  perhaps  In  fact 
■eTttrml  Umes  that.  U  rolling  acroaa  the  coun- 
try. Belting  poUUcai  lemders  of  ail  complex - 
lone. 

The  law  la  what  the  soldiers  say  It  Is.  and 
they  are  backed  by  buyunets.  Lanka,  armored 
cars  wtth  machine  guns,  and  jet  planes 


Partly  from  fear  of  mUltary  force,  partly 
from  the  tradition  evolved  under  400  years 
of  Turkish  occupation  that  Qreeks  react 
slowly  and  beneath  the  surface  ratller  than 
by  Immediate  eruption,  and  perhape  partly 
from  Indifference  or  deepalr  no  one  Is  ready 
to  stick  his  neck  out  In  oppoeltlon  to  the  new 
Junta  Political  crimes,  to  be  defined  by  Uie 
mlUt.iry.  are  punishable  by  death 

But  on  Crete,  there  are  reports  of  an  un- 
easy tolerance  between  the  small  ^rrlson 
there  and  the  traUltloniilly  independent  cltl- 
asena.  who  have  not  turned  In  their  arms  In 
tiie  mountains  to  the  north,  the  peasants  are 
presumed  to  huve  hidden  their  rifles,  too. 

L'nlike  some  other  countries  that  have  suf- 
fered coupe  recently,  Oreece  has  an  economy 
that  Is  one  of  itie  genuine  successes  In  the 
developing  world  Over  the  past  five  years, 
real  jutput  per  person  has  grown  an  extraor- 
dinary 6  3  per  cent  annually.  Indvistrtal 
production  has  ahot  ahead  at  a  9  per  cent 
rate.  Average  income  levels  are  now  nearly 
half  those  of  affluent  Western  Europe 

To  be  sure,  the  peasants  have  failed  to  giiln 
much  from  this  and  the  new  Junta  Is  prom- 
ising to  Improve  their  lot  But  the  advance 
In  the  rest  of  the  Greek  economy,  accom- 
panied by  remarkably  little  price  Inflation. 
makes  It  difficult  for  the  Junta  to  justify  Its 
acUon  on  economic  grounds. 

The  new  dictators  Instead  are  busily  manu- 
facturing tales  of  how  they  saved  the  tiallon 
from  the  Commurust  takeover  But  after  the 
bloody  civil  war  that  drove  the  Communists 
out  20  years  ago.  few  Oreeks  took  seriously  the 
possibility  of  a  Communist  takeover  by  po- 
litical manlpuiatlon. 

sDzvaa  i.NaPKTKO 

To  bolster  Its  stories,  the  gv.ernment 
urged  newsmen  yesterday  to  Inspect  a  "hid- 
den arms  cache"  It  had  Just  seized  The 
cache  turned  out  to  t>e  a  Nazi  helmet,  a 
rusted  and  unworkable  German  machine 
gun,  two  old  German  rifles  and  several  doeen 
rounds  of  ammunition.  They  were  found  In 
the  home  of  a  farmer  aide  to  a  politician 
from  the  center  of  the  Greek  political  spec- 
trum They  were  being  preeerved  by  his 
mistress 

Th'jae  who  seek  to  make  the  coup  plausible 
disnUss  Greece's  economic  successes  The 
huliest  level  of  the  American  Embassy  In 
Athens  where  the  economic  advance  used 
to  be  acclaimed  is  among  the  s.iurces  point- 
ing to  the  political  paralysis  that  gripped 
the  nation  from  July,  1985.  as  the  caxise  of 
the  coup  The  major  movement  during  the 
par:Jysl3  was  the  discreditable  antics  of  the 
politicians  who  turned  legislative  sessions 
Into  deak-poundlng.  flst-flghtlng  circuses. 

But  the  paralysis  was  not  caused  by  tiie 
politicians  alone  An  equ.Li  share  In  Its  crea- 
tion must  t>e  attributed  to  young  King  Con- 
stantine.  who  drove  from  office  tiie  Qrst  post- 
war Greek  government  with  a  clear  nuijorlly, 
the  Center  tTnlon  regime  of  George  Pap«ui- 
dreou 

Papandreou  was  forced  lo  rcMgn  In  July, 
194i6.  when  the  King  would  not  let  him  take 
over  the  Defense  MlrUstry  at  a  time  when  his 
sou  Andreas  was  accused  of  leading  a  pUt 
against  the  Crown  that  involved  left-wing 
military  officers  Andreas  Papandreou  wanted 
to  retire  key  Army  officers  whom  he  sus- 
pe«'t«d  — and  others  concur  In  the  suspicion — 
of  planning  to  establish  a  military  dictator- 
ship. 

Constantlne  then  naively  regard  the  Army 
•s  the  untouchable  and  devoted  Instrument 
of  the  throne,  and  some  UH  Bmbaasy  offi- 
cials have  admitted  they  did,  too 

ELBl-noNS    DELATED 

After  Papandreous  dlsml!!«;il.  the  King, 
the  Army  and  right-wing  politicians  bent 
their  efforts  to  delay  new  elections  In  Oreece. 
a  delay  that  American  sources  Indicate  hail 
US  Embassy  approval  They  feared  with 
some  re  ison,  that  the  Papandreous  would  be 
returned  to  p<jwer.   the  m^n-irchy  would   be 


reduced  to  a  figurehead  role,  and  the  Army 
would  be  made  subject  to  control  by  dvU- 
lans  Independent  of  the  King. 

Andreas  Papandreou,  once  an  American 
professor  of  economics,  was  regarded  by  the 
right  and  the  military  as  the  devil  Incarnate. 
He  not  only  wanted  to  control  the  military; 
he  also  worked  with  the  Greek  left  and  ques- 
tioned the  continued  usefulness  of  Greece's 
attachment  to  NATO  and  the  need  for  the 
U.S    military  and  pollUcal  presence. 

Time  was  running  out  Elections  had  to  be 
held  and  were  finally  scheduled  for  May  28 — 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  conservative  Na- 
tional Radical  Union  party,  which  was  tem- 
porarily In  power  and  In  control  of  the  elec- 
toral machinery 

The  generals  and  the  King,  according  to 
the  best  Informed  sources,  secretly  prepared 
a  plan  for  a  military  takeover  that  was  to  be 
set  In  moUon  If  the  elections  provided  the 
occasion  for  a  Communist  coup  or  If  a  Cen- 
te-  Union  victory  threatened  the  established 
order.  American  officials  In  Greece  were  In- 
formed of  the  plan's  existence,  though  there 
are  conflicting  reports  of  how  much  detail 
they  knew. 

VN8ATISFACTOBT    SOLtmON 

Whether  a  Center  Union  victory  of  any 
kind  would  have  been  acceptable  is  not 
known,  but  It  Is  understood  that  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Phillips  Talbot  regarded  a  Center 
Union  triumph  as  an  unsiitlsfactory  soluUon. 

In  any  event,  some  ambitious  colonels^ 
not  Constantlne  and  his  generals — pushed 
the  button  that  worked  the  coup  plan.  This 
caused  the  King  and  the  generals  some  mo- 
mentary discomfort.  Neither  the  circum- 
stances nor  the  leadership  was  appropriate 
But  In  a  few  days,  all  these  forces  began 
smoothing  over  their  dllTerencea  and  work- 
ing toward  an  accommodation.  Greek  and 
American  sources  Indicate  this  had  the 
blessing  of  the  U.S    Embassy 

The  top  level  of  the  Embassy  apparently 
believes  Greeks  are  so  attached  to  life  that 
they  will  accept  the  suppression  of  their  lib- 
erties without  a  struggle  An  equally  knowl- 
edgeable but  less-Involved  ranking  diplomat 
thinks  the  Greeks  have  also  demotutrated 
a  willingness  to  fight  for  their  freedom  since 
they  threw  off  Turkish  rule  In  1832. 

If  the  latter  Is  right,  both  the  monarchy 
and  the  United  States  may  have  a  limited 
future  In  Oreece  The  Communists  are  likely 
to  play  a  leading  role  In  any  resistance,  with 
their  underground  organization  and  an  esti- 
mated 90.000  Greek  Communists  watting  to 
cross  the  border  as  guerrillas  from  neighbor- 
ing Balkan  states  The  coup  could  provide 
communism  with  a  new  lease  on  life  In 
Greece 

If  the  military  dictatorship  Is  shattered 
without  Communist  leadership,  the  thnme 
and  the  United  States  may  still  suffer  Many 
Oreeks  Identify  both  with  Greece's  new  dic- 
tators and  with  attempts  to  put  a  facade  on 
Greece's  new  garrison  state.  (One  reason  Is 
that  the  United  States  has  supplied  Greece 
with  arms  for  20  years,  some  of  which  were 
used  by  the  coup  plotters  )  These  Greeks  are 
not  Likely  to  thank  King  Constantlne  or 
America  for  the  shadow  of  freedom  If  they 
finally  win  back  Its  substance 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  BERTRAND 
RUSSELL  TRIBUNAL 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  have  appear  In  the  Ricord  the 
reply  from  President  de  Gaulle  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  dated  AprU 
13  concerning  the  Bertrand  Russell  Tri- 
bunal. The  text  of  the  reply,  as  given  In 
the  French  Embassy's  Press  and  Infor- 
mation Service  Release  No.  972.  was  as 
follows; 

In  your  letter  of  April  13.  you  asked  me  to 
examine  the  case  of  Mr,  Vladimir  Dedljer  and. 
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more  generally,  that  of  the  persona  called  on 
to  take  part.  In  one  or  other  capacity,  In  tbe 
work  of  the  Russell  TYlbunal. 

The  sponsors  of  this  tribunal  propose  to 
criticize  the  United  States'  Vietnam  policy. 
There  is  nothing  In  this  to  cause  the  Oovcm- 
ment  to  restrict  their  normal  freedom  of 
assembly  and  of  expression.  Besides,  you 
know  what  the  Government  thinks  of  the 
'Vietnam  war  and  what  I  myself  have  said 
about  It  publicly  and  unequivocally.  Re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that,  In  our  country, 
freedom  of  the  pen  and  of  expression  exist. 
It  would,  therefore,  not  be  a  question  of 
restricting  private  individuals  whose  theses 
on  this  subject  are,  moreover,  close  to  the 
French  Republic's  official  position. 

In  any  case,  it  Is  a  question  neither  of  the 
right  to  assemble  nor  of  the  freedom  of  ex- 
preeslon  but  of  the  duty — all  the  more  bind- 
ing on  Prance  since  she  has  taken  the  stand 
she  has  on  the  substance  of  the  matter — 
to  make  sure  that  a  State  with  which  she 
has  relations  and  which,  despite  all  their 
differences,  remains  her  traditional  friend, 
be  not  the  subject  on  her  territory  of  pro- 
ceedings that  greatly  overstep  International 
law  and  customs. 

Now,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case  of 
the  action  being  undertaken  by  Lord  Russell 
and  hla  friends,  since  they  Intend  to  give  a 
legal  appearance  to  their  InveeUgatlons  and 
the  semblance  of  a  verdict  to  their  conclu- 
sions. You  are  well  aware  that  all  justice.  In 
Its  principle  as  In  Its  execution,  belongs  to 
the  State  alone.  Without  questioning  the 
motives  tliat  Inspire  Lord  Russel  and  bis 
friends,  I  must  note  that  they  are  invested 
with  no  power  nor  do  they  have  any  Inter- 
natonal  mandate  and  that,  therefore,  they 
could  not  carry  out  any  act  of  justice. 

That  Is  why  the  Government  Is  bound  to 
oppose  the  holding  of  our  territory  of  a 
meeting  which,  by  the  form  It  would  take, 
would  be  contrary  to  that  very  thing  (or 
which  the  Government  Is  bound  to  enforce 
respect. 

I  will  add  that,  to  the  extant  that  some 
of  the  people  gathered  around  Lord  Rtiasell 
may  have  moral  credit,  lacking  a  public 
jurisdiction  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
they  give  more  weight  to  their  warnings  by 
wearing  robes  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  attention  to  the 
sentence  in  President  de  Gaulle's  letter 
regarding  French-American  relations 
in  which  he  says  that  it  is  France's — 
duty — all  the  more  binding  on  France  since 
she  has  taken  the  stand  she  has  on  the 
substance  of  the  matter — to  make  sure  that 
a  State  with  which  she  has  relations  and 
which,  despite  all  their  differences,  remains 
her  traditional  friend,  be  not  the  subject  on 
her  territory  of  proceedings  that  greatly  over- 
step International  law  and  customs. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  FARMERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  few  people  realize  the  difficult 
straits  in  which  fanners  find  themselves. 
The  tremendous  Federal  spending  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  'Vietnam  and  for 
many  domestic  programis — smne  of 
which  are  not  necessary — has  resulted  in 
considerable  Inflation. 

Farmers  are  heavy  purchasers  of  such 
important  items  ao  steel,  rubber,  petro- 
leum, and  fertilizer.  Their  costs  of  opera- 
tion are  mounting  year  by  year. 

Inflation — which  has  meant  increased 
prices  of  industrial  goods  year  after 
year — has  the  opposite  effect  on  farm 
commodities.  Most  farm  prices  are  lower 
today  than  they  were  5  years  ago,  and 
commodities  such  as  beef  and  wheat  are 
lower  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 


Mr.  President,  few  people  seem  to  un- 
derstand tbe  teal  proMem  that  farmers 
face.  They  axe  In  a  truly  desperate  situa- 
tion. A  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Ed  Walz,  a  fanner  from  near  New  Rock- 
ford,  N.  Dak.,  explains  their  problems 
exceptionally  well. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  letter  that  I 
hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nrw  RocKToaD.  N.  Dak., 

April  25, 1987. 

Dkak  Sb:  There  still  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
people  who  dont  fully  understand  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  that  is  making  it  impossible 
for  a  farmer  to  remain  in  business.  Because 
of  what  I  want  to  share  with  you  some  figure 
that  I  can  give  you  from  my  own  personal 
experiences — and  I'm  sure  other  farmers 
have  found  their  situation  the  same. 

On  December  14.  1966.  I  delivered  a  bull 
weighing  2016  Ibe.  to  a  sales  ring.  Price  bid 
for  him  was  only  916.60  a  hundred  so  I  took 
blm  home.  February  33.  1967 — two  months 
later — I  took  him  back  to  the  same  sales 
ring.  He  weighed  3010  lbs.  this  time  and 
the  price  bid  was  $31.30.  During  that  two 
months  there  was  no  change  noticeable  on 
meat  over  tbe  counter. 

December  14,  1066,  I  delivered  three  cows 
to  a  sales  ring.  For  the  one  weighing  895 
lbs.  I  received  913.60;  tbe  one  at  1,000  lbs. 
went  for  912-30;  tbe  one  at  076  lbs.  went 
for  911.40.  Selling  charges  came  to  91106. 

March  6,  1967. 1  delivered  two  cows  to  the 
NFO  center  at  Ellendale.  One  weighed  1230 
lbs.  and  brought  914-60;  tbe  other  at  1050 
IbB.  brought  914.60.  Total  selling  charges 
were  93.88.  That's  quite  a  difference  in  han- 
dling charges  for  tbe  two  locations. 

Taxes — that's  another  story.  I  have  three 
quarters  in  Eddy  County  and  tbe  taxes  In 
1047  were  9100.40;  In  1066  they  were  9431.20 
and  this  February  I  paid  9703.21.  That's  the 
same  three  quarters  I 

In  1963  we  received  93.43  per  bushel  for 
wheat  Including  tbe  premium  for  sedimen- 
UUon  test;  in  1963  we  got  9109  with  no 
sedimentation  test  premium  allowed;  in  1964 
It  was  91-33.  in  1966  91-35  and  In  1966  91-25. 
Starting  In  1964.  of  course,  we  received  a  cer- 
tificate on  part  of  our  wheat  production  used 
for  domestic  consumption.  In  1964-65  we 
also  received  a  small  export  certificate  which 
helped   some   but   It   Is   now   discontinued. 

These  figures,  from  my  own  records,  tell 
you  why  more  and  more  farmers  are  being 
forced  off  the  land.  Every  resident  of  the 
agricultural  areas  of  our  nation  have  stake 
In  a  profitable  agriculture.  The  situation  is 
more  serious  than  many  realize — or  care  to 
admit. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Eo  Walz. 


THE  100  MILLIONTH  GENERAL 
MOTORS  VEHICLE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  21, 1967,  General  Motors  celebrated 
the  building  of  its  100  mllUonth  vehicle 
In  a  ceremony  at  the  Chevrolet  and 
Fisher  Body  plants  In  JanesviUe,  Wis. 

Janesvllle  is  proud  to  be  the  home  of 
the  plant  which  has  been  connected  with 
the  parent  company  for  44  years.  In  the 
words  of  one  official : 

This  is  a  blgb  quality  plant  .  .  .  one  of 
tbe  best  in  tbe  country. 

Over  6  million  vehicles  have  come  off 
the  line  there.  In  other  words,  one  out 
of  every  10  Chevrolets  ever  made  was 
prodiiced  In  Janesvllle. 


This  is  a  business  that  employs  5,600 
local  persons,  injecting  $42  million  in 
payroll  into  the  Janesvllle  economy  every 
year.  Half  of  the  people  employed  in 
Janesvllle  work  for  Chevrolet  and  Fisher 
Body  divisions.  It  Is  quite  evident  that 
what  is  good  for  the  company  certainly 
Is  quite  good  for  the  community. 

Janesvllle  Is  typical  of  the  impact 
which  is  made  by  the  world's  biggest 
company  on  70  other  "Janesvllles"  scat- 
tered throughout  18  States,  Canada,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  success  stories 
of  these  towns  are  written  on  the  balance 
sheets  and  pro£lt-and-loss  statements  of 
General  Motors. 

In  spite  of  the  ominous  shadow  cast  by 
having  all  one's  eggs  in  one  basket,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  since  1922  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  have  added  up  to  making 
Janesvllle  one  of  the  richest  per  capita 
communities  in  the  State. 

I  ask  linsinimous  consent  that  two  arti- 
cles which  discuss  the  event,  published 
in  the  city's  very  fine  newspaper,  the 
Janes'vllle  Daily  Gazette,  and  one  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Look  Prom  OtTTsmx  at  GM  dt  Janssviixx 
(By  John  Green) 

Janbsvilxz. — "This  is  a  town,  a  small  Wis- 
conalik  town — color  It  roey." 

The  words  are  part  of  a  promotional  dis- 
play in  a  local  bank  and  for  this  community, 
straddling  a  deep  bend  of  the  Rock  River  in 
Southeastern  Wisconsin,  they  ring  true. 

Here  on  a  114-acre  stretch  of  flat  land, 
dominated  by  a  huge  blue  and  white  Chevro- 
let emblem  on  a  chimney.  General  Motors 
Corp.  next  week  will  mark  Its  100  million 
passenger  car  milestone  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  all  of  the  hoopla  Involved  In  such 
corporate  celebrations. 

Occupying  the  industrial  acreage  to  tbe 
south  of  the  river  bend  Is  a  Chevrolet  as- 
sembly plant  adjacent  to  tbe  Fisher  Body 
facility.  Together,  they  employ  half  of  tbe 
people  In  Janesvllle  who  work  for  Industry. 
Ilie  emblem  means  more  to  tbem  than  the 
make  of  an  automobile.  It  represents  earn- 
ing power,  relatively  low  tax  rates  and  sta- 
bility— which  most  people  consider  the  good 
life.  It  Is  also  symbolic  of  a  change  from  a 
rural  community  into  a  bustling  "plant  city" 
and  with  all  of  the  attendant  industrial 
plusses  and  minuses. 

Janesvllle  In  many  ways  Is  Itself  symbolic 
of  the  gigantic  economic  Impact  of  the 
world's  biggest  company  on  the  entire  coun- 
try, even  the  world.  There  are  70  "Janes- 
vlUee"  scattered  strategically  In  18  states  with 
others  In  Canada  and  abroad,  parts  of  an 
Industrial  success  story  which  a  few  decades 
ago  would  have  been  dismissed  as  a  psyche- 
delic dream  or  the  wild  Imaginings  of  science 
fiction. 

Gauging  the  impact  of  General  Motors  on 
the  economic  health  of  Janesvllle,  Alan 
Dunwlddle  Jr.,  president  of  one  of  four  banks 
here,  says  cryptically: 

"General  Motors  IS  the  economic  health 
of  Janesvllle." 

Robert  Westfall,  energetic  secretary  of  the 
Janesvllle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  puts  It  an- 
other way  and  in  more  ominous  tones. 

"When  the  plant  shuts  down.  It's  like  turn- 
ing off  a  water  faucet,"  says  Westfall. 

Since  1922,  the  faucet  has  been  on  more 
than  It's  been  off,  and  Janesvllle  has  dr\ink 
deep  of  the  economic  benefits,  emerging  to- 
day as  one  of  tbe  richest  per  capita  communi- 
ties In  the  state. 

An  econc»nlc  profile  of  Janesvllle  Is  shown 
In  these  statistics: 
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Of  the  totai  work  force  ol  about  U.OOO.  GM 
employs  8,000.  The  next  biggest  employer  13 
the  Parker  Pen  Co  f  1.300).  There  are  two 
•mailer  manufacturing  concerns  with  em- 
plonnnent  of  about  OOO  each.  Slgoincantly. 
the—  are  followed  closely  by  the  JanesvlUe 
Auto  Transport  Co.  with  Just  under  600  on 
Its  payroll. 

In  most  of  the  other  American  cities  where 
OM  cars,  trucks,  appliances  or  parts  are 
produced,  the  corporation  la  one  of  the  top 
three  employers 

OM's  JanesvtUe  payroll  last  year  pumped 
•43.5  mXIllon  Into  the  t»cal  economy  with 
purchases  Irom  area  Buppllera  totaling  an- 
other $30  mil  Hon. 

As  many  as  1.000  other  workers  In  Jaiies- 
▼Ule  draw  paychecks  from  smaller  supplier 
flLrms  here  that  owe  a  part  of  their  liveli- 
hood to  the  fact  that  45  years  ago  this  small. 
rlch-loamed  farming  community  flt  Into  the 
corporate  plans  of  aa  ludustrlal  empire 
Hare,  cotton  mills  produce  batten  (or  car 
••ata.  small  chemical  plants  produce  clean- 
ing chemicals  used  in  factories,  an  autun^a- 
tton-orlented  concern  produces  equipment 
for  assembly  lines. 

Businessmen  here  like  to  draw  comparisons 
with  nearby  Belott  (pop  35  000)  where  re- 
taU  sales  In  1IM6  totaled  (58  million  com- 
pared with  Janesvllle'a  MO  million. 

In  addition.  OM  plants  and  equipment 
maka  up  about  20  per  cent  of  JanesviUe  s 
9111.5  million  tax  base.  JanesvlUe's  $53  per 
$1,000  tax  rate  (schools  and  city)  Is  the  low- 
est of  any  Wisconsin  city  of  20  000  or  more 
population. 

For  Richard  McCann,  30.  an  assembly 
plant  worker,  the  month-to-moiith  activities 
of  the  Industrial  giant  have  an  immediate 
Impact.  McCann  supports  his  wife  and  four 
children  with  the  paycheck  he  brings  home 
•very  Friday  from  the  Chevrolet  plant.  He 
has  12  years  of  seniority  and.  like  85  per 
cent  of  his  co-workers.  Is  buying  a  home  here 

He  felt  the  effect  of  a  seven-day  shutdown 
In  February  caused  by  an  unscheduled  walk- 
out at  a  key  Mansfield.  Ohio,  parts  plant  But 
he's  learned  to  live  with  layoffs. 

"Tou  figure  every  year  you  have  model 
changes  and  every  three  years  the  contract 
expiree.  Tou  set  yourself  accordingly"  (A 
local  radio  announcer  said  the  OM  layoff 
here  was  greeted  with  some  skepticism 
among  folks  who  thought  the  Mansfield 
shutdown  was  merely  a  good  excuse  to  cut 
back  production  in  the  face  uf  slumping  car 
•alee). 

Whatever  the  reason,  an  automotive  layoff 
In  JaneevUle  was  no  different  than  In  any 
of  the  other  OM  pl<mt  cities,  and  the  Janes- 
Tllle  layoff  of  seven  days  was  marked  by  a 
noticeable  drop  in  retail  sales. 

As  In  other  communities  across  the 
cotintry,  people  lu  JanesvlUe  often  live  from 
paycheck  to  paycheck  Committed  to  heavy 
Ihstallments,  their  lives  have  become  insep- 
arably linked    to   America's  credit   binge 

OM  adopts  an  "understanding"  policy,  ac- 
cording to  one  JanesvUIe  buslneseman.  dove- 
tailing vacation  pay  s<.'hedu:es  Into  annual 
DQodel  change  layoffs 

Nonetheleea,  callbacks  bring  broad  smiles 
along  Jsuiesvllle's  Mil.",  street  anri  Milwaukee 
Street.  And  not  many  people  In  Janesvllle 
are  inclined  to  "knock  DM.  ° 

The  roots  of  Janesvllle  are  burled  deep  In 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  but  like 
moat  other  OM  cities  Its  blossoming  Is  a 
20th  century  story 

"When  Horace  Oreeley  said,  'Go  west  young 
man.'  h«  was  talking  about  Janesvllle."  de- 
clares one  resident 

JanesTllle  really  was  an  accident  of  nature 
Settlers  bent  on  traveling  to  the  lead  mines 
In  the  western  part  of  the  state  were  blocked 
by  the  Etock  River  Ferrying  became  a  local 
induatry  for  those  who  remained  Others 
foond  rich  loam  which  today  still  produces 
some  of  the  highest  per  acre  com  voliune  In 
tba  state.  The  settlers  were  of  Scandinavian 


and  n<.>rlhern  European  stock  and  many 
JanesvU'.e  residents  today  are  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  descendants 

In  this  way  Janeevllle  mimics  many  other 
OM  cities  as  OM  drew  on  the  Industry  and 
technical  btickgrcund  uf  European  workers 
during  Its  ezp>anslon  years  In  Flint,  em- 
ploye ranks  were  filled  with  those  of  Polish 
and  southern  Euro(>eau  extraction.  In  Roch- 
ester. N  Y  ,  where  the  company  still  operates 
a  Delco  Products  plant,  employes  have  been 
of  Oerman  extraction 

In  Detr  jlt— specincally  the  Detroit  Gear 
and  Axle  plant  In  Hamtramck — workers  have 
been  largely  Polish 

Until  OM  arrived,  the  biggest  single  de- 
velopment la  sleepy  little  JanesvUie  was  the 
Parker  Pen  Co  ,  which  today,  despite  the 
overpowering  impact  of  the  world's  largest 
business   enterprise.   Is   a  hallowed   tradition. 

There  axe  several  stories,  some  apocryphal, 
about  how  Janesvllle  and  GM  Joined  forces 
One  of  them  relates  how  W.  C.  Durant 
"picked  out  the  site  for  tl-,e  plant  in  1932 
from  the  window  of  a  passing  ruilroad  car." 
Tills  same  syndrome  has  cropped  up  In  doz- 
ens of  other  OM  cities,  and  Is  nut  seriously 
accepted 

Actually.  Janesvllle  became  a  GM  plant- 
city  by  much  the  same  process  as  did  scores  of 
other  American  cofnmunltles — a  combination 
of  gef)Kraphy   and  shrewd  selling. 

I:i  1918,  the  Corporation,  under  Durant 
Its  president,  was  buying  up  companies  with 
an  impulslvenes.s  that  was  tt)  bring  his 
ultimate  downfall  In  GM  Janesvllle.  through 
efforts  of  an  enterprising  local  cltlaen.  con- 
vinced Durant  that  here  would  be  a  spot  to 
begin  prtxluctlon  of  frtrni  machinery  The 
next  vi'Hr  the  Samson  Tractor  Co  of  8ti>ck- 
ton,  Calif,  piirfhased  by  Durant  and  relo- 
cated on  a  vacant  Janesvllle  factory  site, 
b^.in  producing 

Durant  and  OM  misjudged  the  dlmeivslons 
and  timing  of  a  revolution  In  firm  mecha- 
nization and  the  venture  failed  after  a  few 
years 

While  the  corporation  has  had  an  enviable 
Btirvlvsil  rate  where  It  has  derided  to  Kx-ate. 
Janesvllle  wns  not  the  only  community  that 
saw  dre.ims  of  automotive  wealth  fade  In 
the    harsh    light    of    economic    re«llty 

Muncle.  Ind  ,  became  the  site  for  a  GM 
plant  building  the  .Sheridan  car  In  1920 
The  car.  assembled  In  a  single  plant  at 
Muncle  h.id  a  modest  dealer  orgnnlzatlon 
The  operation  Wiis  sold  the  next  ye;ir 

But  for  Janesvllle.  there  was  a  happier 
de<ls1on  —  to  locate  a  Chevrolet  assembly 
plant  here  In  1922 

The  first  year  gave  an  Indication  of  the 
proportions  of  JanesvlUe's  windfall  Car  and 
truck  prtxluctlon  totaled  42.509.  The  661 
employes  shared  a  $636,000  payroll  The  rural 
U^wn  awoke  and  population  more  than 
doubled  to  18.000 

Except  for  two  Depression  years  (late  1932 
to  early  19341  when  there  was  a  stillness 
south  of  the  river  that  matched  the  quiet- 
ness In  scores  of  other  plants  across  the 
nation.  JanesvUie  s  pulsations  have  been  de- 
pendent on  the  strength  of  the  auto  Industry 

Today's  population  Is  43  000  Chevrolet  s 
and  Fisher  Body's  6  OuO  employes  turned  out 
271.000  cars  and  trucks  In  ltf«ti — 67  passen- 
ger cars  and  15  trucks  an  hour  for  every 
hour  of  every  wnrklng  day  Since  1923,  mfjre 
than  8  million  of  them  have  rolled  off  as- 
sembly lines  here 

The  manager  of  the  Janesvllle  plant  Is 
Frank  J  Fessenden  He's  b<>en  with  GM  for 
38  years,  and  his  rise  with  the  company 
parallels  that  of  dozens  of  other  plant  man- 
dUera  who  began  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
oirpor.itc  ladder  He  Joined  Fisher  B<xly  In 
1929  as  a  machinist,  but  moved  to  Chevrolet 
a  year  later  He  s  been  with  Chevrolet  ever 
since.  I  Since  this  article  was  written.  Fessen- 
den has  been  transferred  Ui  Los  Angeles). 

OM  frowns  on  "cross-breeding"  within  Its 
corporate    structure.     A    Chevrolet    Division 


executive  stays  "Chevrolet"  throughout  his 
career  as  do  other  divisional  executives.  The 
rule  breaks  down  when  they  attain  corpora- 
tion status. 

This  divisional  Identity  with  an  accom- 
panying "local  autonomy,"  OM  says,  forms 
the  key  to  success  for  Its  $30  billion  enter- 
prise Despite  Its  size,  GM  c^erates  on  rather 
simpUs'ac  theories  that  are  applied  to  GM 
plants  around  the  world. 

The  founding  of  GM  i  In  1908)  was  Itself 
the  result  of  slnipUsllc  logic  on  the  part  of 
Durant.  Mare  than  a  thousand  small  car- 
makers had  attempted  to  tap  the  promising 
consumer  demand  to  be  put  on  wheels  and 
almost  as  many  had  Uielr  brief  days  In  the 
sun,  then  failed. 

Durant  surmised  correctly  that  a  grouping 
of  companies  would  provide  enough  capital 
and  strength  to  survive  long  after  the  smaller 
ones  had  been  forgotten.  Even  today,  you'll 
find  scatt/cred  across  the  country  towns  whose 
histories  bear  mere  asterisks  to  denote  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  smiall.  unsuccessful  car 
companies. 

But  Durant,  the  thinker  and  organizer,  fell 
short  as  an  administrator  and  It  was  left 
fur  later  OM  executives  to  refine  the  theory 
of  an  "organization  of  organizations"  of 
"Janeevllles"  around  the  world. 

One  of  tliem.  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Jr  ,  described 
what  direction  the  refinement  was  to  take 
His  thought  was  "to  divide  It  (the  massive 
holdings  of  scattered  enterprises)  Into  as 
many  parts  as  consistently  can  be  done. 

•  Place  In  charge  of  each,"  he  said,  'the 
most  capable  e.xecutlve  that  can  be  found. 
Develop  a  system  of  coordination  so  that 
each  party  may  strengthen  and  support  each 
other  p>art." 

A  religious  adherence  to  this  golden  rule 
has  given  GM  a  squad  of  executive  five  or  six 
deep,  making  possible,  for  Instance,  the  re- 
placement of  men  on  a  moment's  notice  from 
any  one  of  a  number  of  Ita  plants  across  the 
country. 

Five  of  JanesvlUe's  "alumni  "  are  now  man- 
aging plants  In  Atlanta.  Os  ;  Lordstown. 
Ohloi  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Framlngham,  Mass., 
and  Russelshelm.  Oernaany. 

A  recent  shuUUng  of  a  regional  sales  man- 
agership led  to  a  typewritten  listing  of  shifts 
In  personnel  seven  pages  long  entailing  many 
thousands  of  miles  of  travel  by  men  acros.s 
the  country  to  new  assignments.  It's  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  a  man  gets  two  offers  to  move 
from  a  location.  Then  It's  considered  that 
he's  not  Interested  In  moving  up. 

Pe.Hseiden  had  spent  10  years  as  plant  man- 
ager In  Janesvllle.  having  served  In  several 
other  plant  cities  In  an  unplanned  twist  of 
corporate  history,  Fessenden  happened  to  be 
plant  manager  at  Chevrolet  In  Flint  when 
the  corporation  rolled  off  Its  50  millionth 
passenger  car  in  1954. 

Like  other  GM  executives  In  other  plant 
cities.  Fessenden  h  is  leirned  to  live  with 
community  leaders.  He  belongs  to  the  Rotary 
Club,  where  he  can  feel  the  pulse  of  the  city 
He's  past  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  like  his  counterpart  at  the  Fisher 
Body  plant,  has  taken  his  turn  as  chairman 
of  the  local  Community  Chest  drive  He's  seen 
other  GM  offlclala  enter  public  life  as  mem- 
bers of  councils,  school  boards,  police  and 
fire  ctxnnilsslons  and  planning  units. 

OM  does  not  discourage  such  activity.  The 
mayors  of  both  Flint  and  Pontlac  are  GM 
people 

In  Janesvllle.  overriding  pressures  or 
strains  between  the  plant  and  the  city,  seem 
to  be  minimal. 

"Hell."  said  one  OM  man  here.  "Parker  Pen 
wields  more  political  pressure  than  GM  does." 

A  spokesman  In  OM's  Detroit  headquarters 
explained  the  civic  philosophy,  as  It  applies 
to  Janesvllle  or  Anderson,  Ind.,  (where  GM 
also  Is  the  top  employer)   or  anywhere  else. 

"I'd  say  about  85  per  cent  of  the  local 
decisions  are  miide  at  the  local  level.  If  there's 
a   particularly   big  gift   or  contribution   In- 
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Tolved,  or  some  basic  policy  Is  at  stake,  Uke 
poUuUon,  for  .nstance.  It  wlU  come  up  for 
review  here.  But,  by  and  large,  the  local 
exscutlves  run  their  own  show." 

Here,  too.  the  process  U  simplicity  Itself. 
For  each  of  the  70  GM  cities  (there  are 
no  exceptions)  there  la  the  "plant-city  com- 
mittee" consisting  of  the  plant  manager,  the 
personnel  director,  the  comptroller  and  a  re- 
p'.onal  public  relations  director.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held  to  decide  such  Issues  as  the 
firms  contribution  to  a  Community  Chest 
or  whether  the  company  should  help  pay 
for  a  Uttle  League  team's  dugout.  (GM  did  In 
Janesvllle) . 

"GM  brings  In  a  $1,000  speaker  for  our 
annual  chamber  meeting,"  says  Westfall.  On 
alternate  years.  Parker  Pen  pays  the  shot. 

Bowling  leagues,  golf  tournaments  and 
other  activities  usually  start  among  ■worker 
groups,  but  they  ore  fostered  by  the  com- 
pany, which.  If  approached,  more  likely  than 
not  wlU  shell  out  for  the  bowling  shirts. 

In  larger  plant  cities,  the  activity  extends 
Into  broader  fields  with  such  things  as  cho- 
ral groups  getting  the  plant-city  committee 
nod  of  approval  and  financial  backing. 

No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  city,  the 
difference  Is  only  In  degree,  not  In  basic  pol- 
icy. Where  the  firm's  community  chest  dona- 
tion In  Janesvllle  may  be  measured  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  In  Detroit  It  would 
be  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  196fl  corpo- 
ration Tocch  Drive  contribution  was 
$662.(X)0. 

Janesvllllans  cling  to  a  heritage  of  Inde- 
pendence from  their  pioneering  forebears 
and  they  are  proud  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  riding  around  In  cars  produced 
there. 

Toull  hear  comments  Uke  "we  build  the 
best  Chevrolets  of  anyone  else." 

One  Chevrolet  executive  admits  there 
might  be  some  truth  In  this  boast.  He  said 
that  car  dealers  as  far  away  as  California 
seek  out  the  "J"  buried  in  the  middle  of  the 
string  of  serial  dlglu  IndlcaUng  the  car  was 
built  In  Janesvllle. 

But  at  least  80  percent  of  all  the  cars  that 
roll  off  the  JanesvUie  Unes  end  up  In  the 
Chicago  sales  area. 

OM  learned  as  early  as  1922  that  assembly 
polnu  must  be  close  to  sales  markets.  With 
other  auto  firms  OM  discovered  It  was  cheap- 
er to  ship  ports  than  automobiles. 

Robert  Bliss,  co-publisher  of  the  Janes- 
vllle Gazette  (clrc.  26,000)  says  there  have 
been  few  confllcU  between  GM  In  Janesvllle 
and  his  newspaper.  Bliss  belongs  to  a  pub- 
lishing family  that  began  printing  the  Ga- 
zette  In  the   1870s. 

One  of  the  Gazette's  continuing  crusades 
Is  to  clean  up  the  Rock  River,  whose  condi- 
tion he  describes  as  "terrible."  "We've  really 
prodded  the  hell  out  of  them,"  he  says  of  at- 
tempts to  get  both  Industrial  and  state 
cooperation  for  a  major  cleanup  drive. 

Bliss  says  there  was  some  apprehension  In 
the  iK>stWRr  years,  most  of  It  concerning  the 
plans  of  GM  In  the  city.  Prom  1942  through 
1945  no  cars  or  trucks  were  produced  In 
Janesvllle.  Oldsmoblle  converted  the  plant 
f.ir  production  of  105  mllUmeter  shells  for 
the  war  effort. 

Car  production  was  resumed  In  1946  and  by 
1953.  the  company  had  added  a  second  shift, 
an  event  marked  In  Janesvllle  as  a  milestone 
along  with  the  1922  first  production  year. 

Janesvllle  shows  a  remarkable  worker  sta- 
bility. In  the  nearly  half-century  of  the  loca- 
Uon  of  GM  plants  here,  there  has  been  a 
total  of  25,000  payroll  names,  small  turn- 
over considering  the  6.000  employment  figure 
today  Strikes  have  been  rare 

From  Its  70  divisions  and  subsidiaries  scat- 
tered here  and  abroad,  GM  sold  $aOJ  billion 
dollars  of  goods  lost  year  on  which  It 
achieved  a  net  income  of  $1,793,392,000.  Of 
this  worldwide  operation,  about  90  per  cent 
was  concentrated  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
Canada,  the  rest  in  smaUer  divisions  and  sub- 
sidiaries In  a  growing  list  of  foreign  holdings. 
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If  Janesvllle  feels  the  effects  of  a  seven-day 
strike  In  Ohio,  so  do  3,185  Chevrolet  workers 
In  Bay  City,  8,fl00  Jn  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2,095  In 
Kalamazoo,  10,500  In  Kansas  City  or  the  86,- 
006  dra'Wtng  paychecks  Irom  Detroit  area  GM 
faclUUes. 

The  1.837  workers  and  businessmen  In 
Elyrla,  Ohio,  watch  the  fortunes  of  the  giant 
corporation  with  as  much  interest  as  do  peo- 
ple In  Sao  Caetano  do  Sul  and  Sao  Jose  doe 
Campos,  Brazil,  where  4,400  of  the  workers 
earn  and  spend  paychecks  with  the  same 
consistency  as  the  Richard  McCanns  of 
JanesvUie. 

The  corporation,  often  criticized  as  being 
"too  big,"  is  watched  with  stisplclon  In  Wash- 
ington antitrust  circles. 

But  here  the  question  Is  moot.  For  Janes- 
vllle folks  OM  U  Just  big  enough. 

jANTKSVnXE-GM    TXAM    HAS    PROSPEEKD    44 
YXASS 

World  War  I,  which  revolutionized  Amer- 
ica's modes  of  transportation,  had  just  ended 
when  General  Motors  staked  out  an  Indus- 
trial claim  here. 

But  It  was  not  until  a  few  years  later  that 
any  GM  cars  were  produced  at  what  Is  now 
the  Chevrolet-Plsher  Body  assembly  plant. 

Long  since  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
In  the  GM  family,  the  Janesvllle  facility  first 
was  geared  to  produce  Samson  tractors  and 
trucks  on  the  site  of  the  old  Janesvllle  Ma- 
chine Co. 

The  year  was  1918  when  William  C.  Durant, 
financial  wizard  and  then  president  of  GM, 
decided  the  time  was  ripe  for  GM's  entry  into 
the  farm  mewhlnery  field  and  chose  Janes- 
vllle as  the  place  to  do  It. 

After  purchasing  the  Janesvllle  Machine 
Co.  and  merging  It  with  the  simultaneously- 
acquired  Samson  Tractor  Co.  of  Stockton, 
Calif.,  GM  set  up  shop  on  a  large  tract  of 
land  In  the  south  section  of  town. 

Chevrolet,  organized  In  1911  by  Durant, 
became  a  member  of  the  GM  family  at  about 
the  same  time. 

Samson  tractor  and  truck  production 
began  In  Janesvllle  In  1920  after  proper 
plant  facilities  were  Installed.  JanesvlUe's 
population  at  that  Ume  was  about  13,000. 
But  the  tractor-building  venture  was 
Bhort-Uved,  and  the  plant  was  closed  for 
"economic  reasons"  in  1922. 

mXAI.    LOCATION 

Considered  an  Ideal  location  for  a  Chev- 
rolet assembly  line,  the  plant  was  reopened  a 
short  time  later  and  a  Fisher  Body  plant  was 
built  adjacent  to  It. 

The  first  Chevrolet  rolled  off  the  Une  In 
February,  1923,  signaling  the  beginning  of  a 
long  "partners  In  progress"  relationship  be- 
tween Che'vrolet  and  Janesvllle, 

The  plants  quickly  became  two  of  the 
three  chief  "bread  and  butter"  sources  for 
many  Janesvllle  area  residents. 

Chevrolet  alone  had  643  hourly  workers  and 
118  salaried  employes  In  its  first  year  of  op- 
eraUon  at  Janesvllle.  This  compares  with 
about  2,400  hourly  workers  and  600  salaried 
workers  today. 

In  Its  first  year  of  operation,  Chevrolet- 
JanesvUle  produced  42309  vehicles — a  mere 
fraction  compared  to  the  record  output  of 
more  than  316,000  units  in  1965. 

Plant  expansions  and  modernization  pro- 
grams have  continued  through  the  years  to 
help  boost  production  capablUtles  and  raise 
the  quality  of  output  rarely  matched  else- 
where. 

By  June  3,  1925,  just  over  two  years  after 
entering  the  passenger  car  field,  Chevrolet- 
Janes  vUle  had  produced  its  100,000  vehicle. 

Other  luoductlon  milestones  soon  foUowed. 

The  pUnt  produced  Its  600,000th  vehicle  in 
1929  and  the  1  miUlonth  In  1935.  Had  It  not 
been  for  the  Great  D^resslon  and  a  forced 
shutdown,  the  million-milestone  would  have 
been  reached  even  sooner. 

After  the  two  sister  plants  closed  on  Sept. 


17.  1932,  many  of  the  employees  got  Interim 
jobs  producing  cars  before  the  eyes  of  specta- 
tors at  a  model  plant  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair. 

When  the  truck  line  was  opened  again  tm 
Dec.  5,  1933,  the  community  celebrated.  Pas- 
senger car  production  followed. 

Except  for  a  six-week-long  strike  in  1937, 
operation  of  the  two  plants  continued 
normally  until  America's  entry  Into  World 
War  II. 

KADI    SHKLLS 

The  plants  produced  cars  untU  the  existing 
stock  supplies  were  exhausted  In  January, 
1942,  and  they  could  be  converted  to  shell 
production  under  the  direction  of  GM's  Olds- 
mobile  division. 

More  than  16  million  shells  were  produced 
at  JanesvlUe  during  the  war,  with  employ- 
ment at  times  as  high  as  2.500. 

The  plants  were  reconverted  after  the  war 
to  produce  cars  and  trucks,  but  another  strike 
that  began  Nov.  21,  1945,  kept  them  closed 
for  112  days. 

After  accord  was  reached,  the  plants  re- 
sumed normal  production,  and  soon  achieved 
another  production  milestone. 

The  2  millionth  Chevrolet  produced  at 
Janesvllle  roUed  off  the  Une  In  1948,  followed 
five  years  later  by  the  3  mllUonth. 

Meanwhile,  a  night  shift  had  l)een  added 
In  1953,  adding  many  workers  to  the  GM 
payroll.  A  second  shift  was  added  to  truck 
assembly  operations  In  1963. 

The  4  millionth  vehicle  was  produced  In 
1959  and  the  5  millionth  was  made  In  1963. 

Annual  production  figures  at  the  Janes- 
vllle plant  have  enhanced  Its  Indxistrtal 
stature. 

More  than  267.000  cars  and  trucks  were 
built  at  the  plant  In  1966,  boosting  Its  pro- 
duction since  1923  to  more  than  6,960,000 
units. 

Production  was  316,000  In  1965,  268,000  In 
1964   302,000  In  1963  and  283,000  In  1962. 

Chosen  to  produce  GM's  100  miUlonth 
United  Btates-buUt  vehicle  on  April  31.  1967, 
ChevTolet-JanesvlUe  attracted  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  world.  Not  bad  for  an  ex-tractor 
builder. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr.  22. 

1967] 

The  100  Millionth  Vehicli:  Bthlt  bt  OM 

IN  WISCONSIN 

It  was  almost  a  holiday  In  JanesvlUe,  Wis. 

General  Motors  was  building  Its  100  mil- 
lionth vehicle  In  the  United  States— not  a 
BoUd  gold  CadUlac  but  a  blue  Chevrolet  Ca- 
price custom  coupe. 

In  honor  of  the  occasion,  some  of  GM^s 
top-drawer  officials  were  on  hand  AprU  21, 
including  James  M.  Roche,  president. 

The  Chevrolet  assembly  plant,  a  tractor 
producer  for  a  couple  of  years  In  the  early 
1920's,  held  a  day-long  open  house,  and 
thousands  of  people  pushed  past  the  lines  to 
see  firsthand  how  to  make  a  car. 

Organized  in  1908,  the  automotive  giant 
took  more  than  10  years  to  build  Its  first 
mlUion  vehicles,  passing  that  milestone  In 
March,  1919.  Ten  years  later  the  growing 
complex  iM-oduced  Vehicle  No.  10  million. 

In  eeirly  1940  It  reached  the  25  million 
mark.  In  1954,  les  than  13  years  ago,  the 
company  produced  No.  50  million.  Only  five 
years  ago  it  touched  75  million. 

Of  the  100  mUUon,  more  than  58  million 
were  Chevrolets.  Nearly  3.5  million  carry  the 
Cadillac  nameplate.  And.  says  GM,  almost  40 
mUUon  are  stlU  on  the  road.      ■«. 

"Incidentally,"  Mr.  Roche  reminded  his 
listeners,  "we've  also  produced  more  than  18 
million  vehicles  In  other  countries." 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  so  far  as  the   consumer  Is 
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oonocmed.  one  of  the  moet  Important 
pieces  of  leslalatlon  now  pending  before 
this  Congress  la  the  truth-ln-lendln« 
bill. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  taken  a  strong  stand 
on  this  proposal  and  has  restated  Its 
reeaona  for  such  support  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial In  the  APL-CIO  News.  So  that  all 
of  ua  may  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  trade  union  federation's  posi- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
ms  follows: 

TH«   CmDIT   JUNCLI 

A«  far  back  u  laao,  then-Sen  Paul  H 
Douglaa  of  IIUcoIb  Lntroduced  a  truth-ln- 
landlsg  bUl  la  the  86th  Congreea.  He  kept 
trylne  in  the  next  three  Congressea.  but  the 
bill  never  emerged  from  the  Senate  Banking 
&  Currency  Committee  Now  Sen.  William 
ProaoBlre  of  Wlaconaln  ha«  uken  up  the  flght 
an«w. 

Banker*,  nnall  loan  companies,  retail  mer- 
chants and  their  various  trade  asaoclatlons 
hare  violently  opposed  truth-ln- lending  from 
the  beginning. 

They  have  called  It  an  attempt  to  ham- 
string private  enterprise  They  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  move  toward  federal  regxilatlon 
of  Interest  rates  and  credit  charges  They 
have  pleaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
administer,  because  salesmen  and  sales  clerk.i 
couldn't  compute  the  finance  charges  they 
are  asking  the  customer  to  pay 
Theee  arguments  are  nonsense 
Truth-ln-lendlng  imposes  only  two  condl- 
tlons  on  credit  establishments  and  money- 
lenders. It  would  require  them  to  tell  their 
customers  the  total  amount  they  are  paying 
for  credit: 

In  dollars  and  cents. 

As  an  annual  percentage  rate  on  the  loan 
or  credit  involved 

This  Is  not  regulation,  it  is  simply  dis- 
closure. It  does  not  tell  anyone  how  much 
hs  can  or  should  charge  for  credit;  It  merely 
makes  him  tell  how  much  it  Is. 

A  lender  or  credit  house  that  Is  unwilling 
to  do  thU  must  feel  that  it  has  something 
to  hide.    This,  of  course,  la  the  point. 

The  credit  houses  and  the  loan  companlee 
know  to  the  third  decimal  point  exactly  how 
much  they  charge  for  credit  and  at  what  an- 
nual rate.  They  have  to  know;  ifs  how  they 
make  their  money  They  could  provide  their 
personnel  with  little  Ublee— like  the  sales  tax 
tables  that  perch  on  so  many  cash-reglster»— 
that  would  give  Instant  answers. 

The  worst  sufferers  from  excessive  credit 
charges  are  those  who  can  least  afford  them— 
the  lower  Income  groups.  They  have  less 
cash,  and  greedy  sellers  can  more  easily  ex- 
ploit their  need  for  credit.  In  addition. 
members  of  minority  groups  are  often 
charged  higher  rates  regardless  of  their  per- 
sonal credit  standing 

But  these  are  not  the  only  victims.  The 
well-to-do  are  also  duped  The  true  rate  of 
Interest  on  one  of  the  more  popular  college 
tuition  loans  was  found  to  range  from  36  to 
M  percent  a  year. 

Serrleemen  are  among  the  favorite  targets, 
too.  The  Defense  Dept  has  sought  to  rescue 
them  with  a  truth-ln-lendlng  directive  of  its 
own,  requiring  lenders  to  dlscloee  finance 
charges  and  actual  charges  and  actual  Inter- 
est rates  In  transactions  with  men  In  uni- 
form. 

Truth-ln-lendlng  can  become  law  only  If 
the  people — the  consiimers  and  the  borrow- 
ers—«peak  louder  than  the  lenders. 

Write  to  your  senators  and  your  congress- 
man and  demand  action  on  Proxmlre's  bill. 
B-5.  Tell  them  about  your  own  experiences, 
and  those  of  your  neighbors.  In  the  jungle 
world  ot  credit. 


A  REPORTER'S  QUIDE  TO  TOURINO 
MICRONESIA 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Hawaii's  best-known  newspaper  col- 
umnists recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive tour  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Bob  Krauss,  who 
writes  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  pro- 
vides informative  details  of  life  In  Micro- 
nesia In  a  summary  article  The  article 
is  especially  useful  for  anyone  contem- 
plating visiting  these  scattered  islands 
in  the  western  Pacific. 

The  trust  territory  is  an  Insular  area 
with  which  more  Americans  should  be- 
come acquainted.  It  represents  a  stra- 
tegic area  placed  under  US  administra- 
tion by  agreement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  As  such,  the 
United  States  is  responsible  for  promot- 
ing the  development  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory people  toward  self-government,  and 
the  Mlcronesians  are  assured  the  right 
of  self-determination  as  to  their  future 
status. 

Becau.'=e  of  our  Governments  respon- 
sibility for  the  well-being  of  the  trust 
territory.  I  introduced  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution last  week  proposing  a  comprehen- 
sive congressional  study  of  the  present 
and  future  relationship  with  the  United 
States  of  the  trust  territory,  as  well  as 
other  Insular  areas  under  US  adminis- 
tration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Bob 
Krauss'  article  titled  "Krauss'  Guide  to 
Touring  Micronesia,  "  in  the  April  30, 
1967,  edition  of  the  Sunday  Star-Bul- 
letin Si  Advertiser. 

There  beini,'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Kkavss'  Gi'iDt  TO  TofaiNO  Micbo.ncsia 
I  By  Bob  Krauss  I 

A  few  d.^ys  after  I  returned  from  Micro- 
nesia .iport  fisherman  Bruce  Carter  stopped 
by  the  offlce  and  said.  'I'd  give  my  eye  teeth 
to  take  the  trip  you  did  " 

I  answered.  "It  Just  so  happens  you  can  " 

The  truth  Is,  anybody  with  a  little  adven- 
ture In  his  soul  can  visit  this  unique  part 
of  the  world.  Hawau  la  the  logical  Jumping 
off  place  Today  I'd  like  to  tell  you  exactly 
how  you  can  do  It,  how  much  It  will  cost 
and  what  you'll  find  when  you  get  there 

Here.  then.  Is  an  Informal  Bob  Krauss 
Oulde  to  Touring  Micronesia. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  Is  that  the 
Trust  Territory  Is  not  yet  geared  to  tourists. 
You'll  be  a  pioneer  Once  you  leave  Guam 
you'll  find  no  beauty  parlors,  hardly  any 
barber  shops 

You'll  find  no  profeaslonal  tour  guides. 
You'll  carry  your  own  bags  Don't  even  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  buy  film  for  your  camera 
once  you  leave  Ouam  LAnguage  Is  a  prob- 
lem because  few  people  In  the  countryside 
speak  English 

What  you  get  out  of  your  trip  will  depend 
very  much  upnin  yourself  your  ability  to 
make  friends,  your  resourcefulness  in  getting 
around. 

The  advantage  to  all  this  Is  that  there  U 
nothing  phony  about  the  Trust  Territory 
The  shabblness,  the  dust,  the  heat  are  as 
real  and  authentic  as  the  magnificent 
beaches,  the  graceful  palm  treee  and  the 
amazing  characters  who  seem  to  come  out  of 
the  woodwork. 

It  will  be  something  like  touring  Hawaii  In 

i»ao. 


Your  starting  point  at  Guam — with  Its  150 
hotel  rooms,  a  growing  number  of  Interest- 
ing shops  and  good  restaurants — compares 
with  Walklkl  45  years  ago  The  other  Island 
centers — Salpan,  Yap,  Palau.  Truk,  Ponape 
and  Biajuro — compare  with  the  Neighbor  Is- 
lands of  1920  In  hotel  accommodations  and 
other  visitor  facilities. 

CETTING  TIIZEK 

Pan  American  World  Airways  schedules 
four  flights  per  week  to  Guam  and  return 
from  Honolulu.  Round-trip  fare  Is  $476  90 
economy.  >818  90  first  class.  Flying  Ume  one 
way  Is  about  eight  hours. 

Prom  Guam  you  will  fly  on  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory Air  Service,  a  government  owned  air- 
line operated  by  Pan  American;  two  second- 
hand propeller-driven  DC-4a  and  two  8A-16 
flying  boaU  similar  to  the  old  "Clippers  ' 
which  operated  across  the  Pacific  In  the 
19308 

From  Guam  this  airline  files  In  three  di- 
rections to  take  passengers  and  cargo  to  all 
major  points  In  the  Trust  Territory. 

You  win  fly  north  to  visit  Salpan:  •IS 
round-trip,  six  flights  a  week,  leas  than  an 
hour   one   way       (Recommended) 

Starting  from  Guam  again,  you  will  fly 
west  to  visit  Yap  and  Palau,  JlOfl  round-trip, 
about  half  a  day  one  way,  two  flights  a  week 
( Recommended! 

Starting  with  Guam  again  you  will  fly  east 
to  visit  Truk.  Ponape  and  Majuro.  Rouna- 
trlp  fare  to  the  end  of  the  line  at  Majuro 
Is  $315  The  trip,  with  an  overnight  stop  at 
Kwajaleln,  takes  a  day  and  a  half  Ponape 
Is  accessible  only  by  flying  boat  from  either 
Truk  or  Kwajaleln  because  the  Island  has 
no  airport  (Not  recommended  at  this  time) 
Stewards  on  these  airplanes  serve  coffee 
but  no  food.  If  you  don't  want  to  go  hungry 
on  long  flights,  bring  along  your  own  lunch 
Your  bags  will  be  delivered  on  a  Trust 
Territory  supply  truck  to  the  hotel  when 
you  land  But  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  check 
In  your  bags  at  the  supply  depot  on  the  day 
you  leave. 

BNTST,  TicitrTe 
You  cant  buy  a  ticket  on  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory Air  Service  In  Hawaii.  You  can  do 
that  only  In  Ouam  and  then  only  after  you 
have  been  Issued  an  entry  permit.  This  you 
must  do  In  person. 

When  you  get  to  Ouam  go  to  the  Trust 
Territory  Liaison  Offlce  (In  the  same  build- 
ing as  Pan  American  World  Airways)  In 
downtown  Agana  Getting  an  entry  permit  Is 
mostly  a  formality  but  you  MTTST  do  It  In 
order  to  travel  In  the  Trust  Territory. 

You  will  also  need  your  passport  and  shot 
card 

After  youve  received  your  entry  permit, 
you  can  buy  your  airplane  tlckeU  at  the 
same  place  For  more  Information  write  to 
Capt  Gordon  Flndley,  Trust  Territory  Liai- 
son Officer.  Agana,  Ouam. 

HOTXl. 

You  can  get  help  with  hotel  reservations 
on  Ouam  from  Pan  American,  a  travel  agency 
or  the  Ouam  Tourist  Commission,  Agana 
(Rex  Wills,  director). 

In  the  Trust  Territory,  you  won't  get  any 
advance  help  because  commercial  tour  agen- 
cies don't  make  a  profit  from  Trust  Territory 
hotel  bookings  You  will  make  your  hotel 
reservations  when  you  buy  your  tickets  on 
Guam. 

Hotels  In  Mlcroneala  are  an  experience  In 
themselves.  Several  are  of  Somerset  Maugham 
vintage  When  you  register,  your  name  goes 
up  on  a  blackboard  behind  your  room  num- 
ber 

Each  closet  la  equipped  with  an  electric 
light  bulb  that  Is  always  kept  on  to  prevent 
mildew  Moet  of  the  hotel  rooms  have  baths 
but  don't  count  on  it  Sometimes  It's  down 
the  hall 

Some  of  the  hotels  actually  look  like  hotels 
Others  look  like  warehouses  or  barracks 
Youll   find   air  conditioning    (that   works) 
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only  in  Ouam.  But  there  are  always  eleetrla 
fans  to  stir  the  air. 

WhUe  the  acconunodatlons  arent  fancy, 
neither  are  the  ratee— •4-60  per  night 
throughout  the  Trust  Terrttory. 

MEALS 

Each  hotel  has  a  dining  room  where  guests 
eat  family-style.  There's  no  menu.  You  Just 
take  what  is  prepared.  Prices  are  standard; 
75  cents  for  breakfast,  $U5  for  lunch.  $2.80 
for  dinner. 

I  found  hotel  meals  In  Micronesia  rather 
dreary,  and  on  Yap  If  you  didn't  get  to  meals 
on  time  you  went  hvmgry.  However,  on 
each  Island  I  found  a  greasy  spoon  or  two 
(and  sometimes  not  so  greasy)  where  you 
can  eat  at  less  rigid  hours  at  low  prices. 

Liquor  In  Micronesia  la  as  cheap  as  the 
food;  30  cents  for  a  beer,  35  cents  for  a  oock- 
talL 

TOURING 

Here's  where  your  Ingenuity  will  be  put  to 
the  test. 

There  just  Isn't  anything  like  tour  com- 
panies In  Micronesia.  Some  Islands  have  taxis 
and  you  might  be  lucky  enough  to  rent  a  di- 
lapidated auto  for  $8  a  day.  The  exception  is 
Salpan,  where  U-Drive  cars  are  In  fairly 
good  supply.  And  on  P>alau  the  hotel  has 
boats  available  for  hire.  Guam  also  has  U- 
Drtves. 

Mostly,  however,  youll  have  to  go  out  and 
drum  up  your  own  transportation.  This  can 
lead  to  all  sorts  of  adventures  If  you  have  a 
sense  of  humor. 

CWJTHINO 

During  two  months  In  the  Trust  Territory. 
I  never  once  wore  a  suit.  In  fact,  I  can't 
remember  seeing  one. 

Informality  Is  the  word.  Everything  you 
take  along  should  be  sturdy  and  washable. 
And  cool.  You  will  perspire  a  lot  In  the  blaa- 
Ing  sun  during  the  day.  Walking  shorts  are 
Just  about  perfect. 

I  found  sneakers  very  handy  because  I 
could  wade  ashore  In  them  from  a  boat  and 
wash  them  In  the  shower  after  walking  in 
mud. 

■CCOMIiICNDXO 

Anybody  In  Hawaii  with  an  adventurous 
spirit  and  two  to  three  weeks  of  free  time 
can  have  himself  (or  herself)  a  completely 
different  kind  of  vacation  In  Micronesia. 

Remember,  hovrever,  that  the  entire  area  Is 
as  big  as  the  continental  limits  of  the  U.8. 

For  that  reason.  I  would  recommend  that 
you  try  at  this  time  to  see  only  Guam,  Sal- 
pen,  Palau  and  Yap.  This  will  give  you  a 
look  at  the  best  Micronesia  baa  to  offer  In  a 
minimum  of  time,  expense  and  effort 

Airplane  service  to  other  parts  of  the  Trust 
Territory  Is  on  a  once-a-week  basis,  distances 
are  long  and  connections  are  a  headache. 
This  wlU  probably  change  before  long.  Until 
It  does  only  travelers  with  lots  ot  time  should 
plan  to  see  Eastern  Micronesia. 

OTTAM 

Your  first  look  at  Guam's  hodge-podge  of 
quonset  huts,  used  car  lots,  unfinished  build- 
ings and  vacant  lots  may  be  a  disappoint- 
ment. But  there's  a  very  interesting  Island 
behind  that  hodge-podge. 

I'd  plan  to  spend  one  day  on  a  drive  around 
the  southern  end  of  Guam  to  explore  the  bay 
where  Magellan  landed  on  March  6,  1831. 
The  village  Is  called  'Dmatac  and  the  houses 
are  painted  In  gay  yellows,  oranges,  blues, 
pinks  and  greens. 

Farther  along  at  San  Dimes  Rectory  (built 
in  1856 »  youll  find  Father  Timothy,  a  priest 
who  wears  a  goatee  and  go-abeads,  full  of 
Island  lore. 

All  along  the  way  you  will  find  evidences 
of  early  Spanish  Influence  that  give  tropical 
Guam  Its  unusual  charm :  cathedrals,  arched 
bridges  made  of  stone,  quaint  houses. 

You  can  spend  at  least  another  day  (on 
your  way  back  Is  better)  In  Guam  shopping. 
rhU  la  a  free  port.    Here  you  can  buy  Jade, 


eamsru.  tajM  recorders,  watches,  thai  silk 
and  other  fabrics,  and  liquor  at  Hong  Kong 
prices. 

If  you  can  arrange  to  be  on  Guam  on  a 
weekend  or  on  a  holiday  you  will  also  be 
able  to  attend  the  cockfights.  Ouam  Is  the 
only  place  on  VJB.  soil  where  this  colorful 
tport  Is  legal. 

You  may  also  be  Interested  to  know  that 
Ouam  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  United 
States  military  bases  in  the  Pacific.  Polaris 
Bube  operate  from  here  and  bombers  take  off 
from  here  to  blast  North  'Vietnam. 
aaiPAH 

This  tiny  Island,  headquarters  for  the 
Trust  Territory,  is  loaded  with  fascinating 
reminders  of  World  War  n.  Rusty  American 
tanks  are  still  stalled  in  the  lagoon  where 
they  were  blasted  during  the  Invasion. 

You  can  drive  to  an  old  Japanese  command 
post  located  In  a  natural  cave  and  to  Suicide 
Cliff  where  defeated  Japanese  soldiers  and 
their  families  jumped  to  their  deaths  rather 
than  give  up. 

One  of  the  moet  poignant  scenes  on  Sal- 
pan is  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Shrine  where, 
under  a  towering  cUff,  bomb  flns  are  used  as 
planters  and  shell  casings  as  vases  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  horror  of  war. 

Other  scenic  attractions  are  the  Orotto, 
a  jungle-enclosed  pool  fed  through  a  mysteri- 
ous cave,  and  Bird  Bock,  a  picturesque  little 
Island  off  the  coast. 

Prom  Salpan  it's  only  a  short  distance  to 
Tlnlan,  the  island  from  which  the  Inola  Gay 
took  off  to  drop  the  atom  bconb  on  Hiro- 
shima. A  one-plane  airline  files  to  Tlnlan 
from  Salpan  once  a  day.  The  hotel  on  Tlnlan 
is  run  by  Henry  Fleming,  an  old  copra  trader 
whose  father  knew  Bully  Hayes  and  His 
Majesty  O'Keefe. 

Sight-seeing  Salpan  and  Tlnlan  takes  two 
full  days. 

The  biggest  drawback  to  both  lalanda  Is  the 
haole  koa  which  chokes  the  roads  and  blocks 
the  view.  The  Navy  planted  it  after  World 
War  II  to  stop  erosion. 

PALAU 

Now  you're  getting  deeper  into  old  Micro- 
nesia. And  the  best  way  to  see  It  Is  by  boat. 
Dr,  Mlnoru  Uekl,  owner  of  the  Royal  Palauan 
Hotel,  a  former  warehouse,  has  several  boats 
available  to  guests. 

You  can  spend  several  days  on  the  water 
exploring  this  fascinating  fleet  of  Islands. 

To  the  north  of  Koror,  where  the  hotel  is 
located,  you'll  find  the  North  Rock  Islands, 
many  of  which  were  fortified  by  the  Japanese 
during  World  War  II.  Ask  to  see  the  seaplane 
resting  on  the  lagoon  floor.  There's  also  an 
Island  where  Yapese  stone  money  was  mined. 
A  huge,  10-foot  specimen  remains  aa  proof. 

These  Rock  Islands  are  a  curiosity;  Islands 
in  miniature,  like  toys,  forming  a  maze  of 
water  passages  that  make  for  endless  ex- 
ploring. 

There's  another  complete  day  to  be  spent 
In  the  South  Rock  Islands  where  there  must 
be  60  miniature  South  Sea  beaches  waiting 
for  their  amateur  Robinson  Crusoea  Sea 
shells  abound  here. 

And  the  coral  formations  I  A  face  mask  and 
a  snorkle  will  provide  hours  of  entertainment 
among  the  colorful  reef  fish. 

Tou  can  also  spend  some  time  shopping  for 
curios  on  Palau-  There's  considerable 
variety — wood  carvings,  story  boards,  black 
coral  Jewelry,  Palauan  stone  money. 

TAP 

Tou  can  see  most  of  this  picturesque  Island 
by  car.  And  It  IS  picturesque:  enormous 
thatched  houses,  stone  foot  paths  leading 
through  the  jungle,  villages  by  the  sea,  men 
in  loincloths  and  women  In  grass  skirts. 

Probably,  when  you  approach  a  village 
you'll  find  nobody  at  home.  That's  because 
Yapese  women,  especially,  keep  out  of  sight 
of  strangers. 

Dont  give  up.   Move  slowly  and  keep  smil- 


ing. If  you  are  patient,  youll  be  able  to  nuike 
friends.  Above  all,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  I  This 
Island  abounds  in  sights  that  delight  the 
appreciative  eye. 

At  the  moment  there  are  two  wheezy  U- 
Drive  cars  for  hire  on  Yap.  To  rent  one 
of  them,  or  to  try  to  hire  a  boat  to  visit  the 
other  Islands,  see  Jim  Sherer,  manager  of 
the  Yap  Cooperative  Assn.,  the  Island's  big- 
gest trading  company. 

When  you  come  to  a  stone  path  leading 
off  through  the  Jungle,  get  out  of  the  car  and 
start  walking.  It  will  lead  past  taro 
patches,  thatched  houses,  canoes,  pigs  and 
chickens,  kids  and,  maybe,  a  friendly  native 
in  a  grass  skirt. 

There  is  also  shopping  here:  for  grass 
skirts,  outrigger  canoe  treasure  boxes,  stone 
and  shell  money,  wrap-around  skirts  used  on 
the  atolls. 

sine  MAST 

This  tour  Is  not  for  travelers  who  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  comfort.  But  if  you 
are  Interested  In  the  authentic.  In  the  REAL 
south  seas,  there  Is  no  better  place  to  see  It 

than  In  Micronesia  today. 


CAMPAIGN  MONEY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  In  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  yesterday,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  called  on  CcKigress  to  reform  pres- 
ent laws  governing  the  reporting  and 
disclosure  of  the  sources  and  uses  of 
campaign  funds  before  providing  Treas- 
ury subsidies  to  candidates.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Campaign  Monet 

The  1966  campaign  funding  law  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  struggling  with  during  the  past 
month  claims  one  redeeming  feature:  by 
providing  presidential  candidates  with  ade- 
quate money  fnwi  the  Treasury,  it  would 
lessen  their  dependence  on  contributions 
from  vested  Interests.  As  election  costs  soar, 
a  way  of  financing  campaigns  without  quid 
pro  quo  contributions  becomes  an  increas- 
ingly pressing  concern.  StlU,  the  1966  law  Is 
worse  than  nothing.  It  puts  undue  financial 
power  In  the  hands  of  Just  the  presidential 
candidates,  or  the  national  committees,  and 
It  does  It  without  adequate  safeguards.  It 
puts  the  bandwagon  before  the  horse. 

Before  providing  clean  Treasury  funds  to 
political  candidates  at  any  level.  Congress 
ought  to  require  full  reports  of  contributions 
received  and  expenditures  made  In  all  elec- 
tions, Including  primaries;  limit  Individual 
contributions;  abolish  or  raise  current  spend- 
ing ceilings.  Those  things  are  the  minimum 
needed  to  close  existing  loopholes  In  the 
law — and  all  were  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  In  election  reform  legislation  last 
year. 

Congress  ought  also  to  find  some  way  to 
reduce  the  ooet  of  campaigning — for  Instance 
some  new  formula  that  would  allow  televi- 
sion networks  and  stations  to  provide  free 
time  to  bona  fide  candidatea;  television  exec- 
utives say  they  would  like  to  do  this  but  are 
prevented  by  existing  law. 

It  would  take  half  this  page  to  list  all 
the  election  reforms  that  have  been  sug- 
gested In  recent  years.  Congress  made  a  mis- 
take last  year  In  opening  up  the  Treasury  to 
the  politicians.  That  may  be  advisable  some 
day,  but   first   there  must  be  safeguards. 

Mr.  PROXMIBE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Ifr.  MANSFIELX)  Mr.  President.  I 
aA  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  the  time  to  be  not  later  than  1 
o'clock.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  In 
recess. 

Thereupon  lat  12  o'clock  and  12  mln- 
ates  pjn.)  the  Seiuite  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  12  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hol- 
uofos  in  the  chair) . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  Ln 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJi.  3831.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  oertaln  streets  on  tbe  AguM,  Caltente 
TrHji^n  ReseryatloD  and  to  convey  title  to 
certain  platted  atreeta.  alleys,  and  stripe  of 
land:  and 

HJI.  5804.  An  act  to  amend  title*  10.  33, 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remoTe  re- 
•trlctlODS  on  tne  careers  of  female  otBcers  in 
th«  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Oorpe. 
and  for  other  purpoaee 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
■Icned  by  the  Vice  President: 

8.  1039.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority  of 
tbe  Poatmaater  General  to  enter  Into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30 
years,  and  for  other  purpoaee:  and 

HJt.  8303.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  proeecutlon  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
floor  control,  navigation,  and  otber  purposes 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
Indicated: 

H^.  3831  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dedlca- 
tlOD  of  certain  streets  on  the  Agua  Callente 
T-nHtMw  Reservation  and  to  convey  title  to 
certain  platted  streets,  alleys,  and  strips  of 
land:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJi.  5894  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  33. 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  restric- 
tions on  the  careers  of  female  officers  in  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
for  oth«r  purposes,  to  the  C<«imlttee  on 
Armed  Services 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senate  will  not 
stand  in  recess  beyond  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  12 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  pjn..  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  12  o'clock  and  37  minutes  pm.,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Hollinos  in 
the  chair ) 

SOIL   STEWARDSHIP    WEEK 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr.  President,  during 
the  period  of  April  30  through  May  7 
local  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  are  observing  Soil  Stewardship 
Week.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  of  America  and 
cooperating  church  and  civic  groups  who 
sponsor  this  annual  observance 

The  theme  of  this  year's  observance 
Is  "Three- fourths  of  Our  Land  "  It  is 
designed  to  emphasize  that  private  cit- 
izens own  or  manage  three-fourths  of  the 
lanl  that  makes  up  the  United  States. 
Prom  these  lands  come  the  food  and  fiber 
that  every  American  depends  on  for  dally 
Uvlng. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  18,000  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  leaders  who 
have  inspired  this  annual  observance.  In 
my  home  State  of  New  York  these  are 
the  directors  of  the  55  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  organized  under 
New  York  State  law  I  also  salute  the 
thousands  of  clergy  of  all  faiths  who  use 
this  observance  to  remind  us  that  soil 
stewardship  Is  everyone's  responsibility 
It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  people  who 
live  in  the  towns  and  cities  as  well  as 
thos    who  work  the  land. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  cer- 
tain excerpts  from  a  booklet  entitled 
"Three- fourths  of  Our  Land."  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  League 
City,  Tex 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thex«-Poc«th8  of  Otra  Land 

rarvAT*   owwrasHip  mtst  ACconMODAn 
psootrc^as   AND  rsnta 

The  dimensions  of  the  steward's  task  are 
not  measured  alone  by  the  production  of 
food,  fiber,  and  timber— basic  as  this  pur- 
pose is  now.  and  will  continue  to  be  In  the 
future  The  great  store  of  natural  resources 
God  has  placed  at  our  disposal  was  meant  to 
do  more  It  was  meant,  surely  to  enrich  all 
our  lives  with  the  Inspiration,  the  serenity, 
and  the  re-creation  of  spirit  which  can  be 
found  through  association  with  Bis  gifts  In 
the  out-of-doors  The  resources  were  meant 
to  provide  all  of  us  with  an  Inviting  en- 
vironment of  clear  air.  pure  water,  and  fruit- 
ful soll^a  place  where  we  can  live  In  dignity 
as  each  of  us.  In  his  way.  contributes  to  the 
fulflllment  of  God's  purpose   for  our  t>elng 

There  was  a  time  when  most  Americans 
lived  close  to  the  land,  but  that  has  changed 
Now  Increasing  numbers  are  concentrating  In 
the  great  metropolitan  areas  where  vision 
runs  to  steel  and  glass  rather  than  trees; 
and  where  concrete  and  asphiilt  have  taken 
the  place  of  grass  Here,  tur  from  the  green 
countryside.  Is  the  workaday  world  of  a  hun- 
dred million  of  us  more  or  lees — and  with 
millions  more  to  come. 

Coming,  too.  Is  a  reaction  — a  reaction 
against  overlong  conflnement  m  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  cities,  and  even  against  the  com- 
promise of  suburban  developments  with 
their  brave  strivings  for  lawns  and  trees 
There  Is  a  new  yearning  at  hand     and   It  is 


growing — to  see  more  of  the  real  country- 
side:  to  spend  more  time  with  nature. 

With  more  leisure  time,  more  spendable 
Income,  and  greater  mobility  than  any  previ- 
ous generaUon  ever  enjoyed,  millions  of 
Americana  are  finding  ways  to  satisfy  their 
desires.  A  day  at  a  time,  during  week-ends, 
and  for  longer  holidays,  they  are  travelling 
from  the  cities  and  suburbs  to  the  country- 
side— to  the  highways  and  farms,  the  parks 
tmd  forests,  and  to  the  shorelines  of  clean 
water  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

Not  all  of  America's  demand  for  recurring 
visits  to  nature  will  be  satisfied  by  publicly- 
owned  places  The  government  cannot  buy 
enough  of  the  forest  and  park  lands,  the 
shore  lines  and  mountain  sides,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  nation  soon  to  exceed  200 
million  Even  If  this  were  possible.  It  would 
not  be  the  answer,  for  not  all  Americans  want 
to  spend  their  leisure  time  on  government 
property 

It  la  privately-owned  land,  again,  that  must 
meet  a  large  share  of  the  need  On  the  three- 
quarters  of  our  land  In  private  ownership 
there  Is  room  for  the  users  as,  well  as  the 
producers — for  the  fishermen  and  hunters 
as  well  as  the  wheat  growers;  for  the  family 
on  a  picnic  as  well  as  the  dairyman.  Stewards 
of  the  soli,  recognizing  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  know  this — and  Increasingly  see  It  not 
only  as  a  responsibility,  but  an  opportunity. 

PalVATX      OWNDMMIP      AFPKCTa      THI      WATXBS 
ABOUND    ITS 

The  Nation's  victory  In  the  race  for  ade- 
quate supplies  of  fresh  water — where  we 
want  It  and  when  we  want  It — Is  no  sure 
thing  Our  annual  replenishment  In  the  form 
of  rain  and  snow  holds  generally  constant, 
but  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  year  to 
year  It  Is  most  unevenly  distributed.  Over 
much  of  the  semi-arid  West,  the  supplies  are 
severely  limited  and  the  situation  grows 
steadily  more  critical  Eh-oughts  strlJte  with- 
out warning  in  the  more  humid  regions  and. 
when  they  are  prolonged,  strain  over-taxed 
distribution  facilities  to  the  point  of  crisis. 

While  our  replenishment  is  steady,  we  are 
annuaaiy  using  much  more  water  This  year 
we  are  using  over  325  billion  gallons  a  day 
In  a  dozen  years,  we  will  be  using  about  800 
billion  gallons  dally;  and  by  the  year  3000, 
probably  more  than  »00  billion  gallons 

To  date,  we  have  been  far  leas  than  respon- 
sible stewards  of  God's  supply  of  water 
Clearly  we  have  been  guilty  of  both  short- 
sighted planning  and  reckless  waste. 

Already  we  are  taxing  the  capacities  of 
many  of  our  rivers  to  meet  our  mounting 
needs  In  some  areas,  we  are  seriously  de- 
pleting the  underground  supplies.  We  are 
building  reservoirs,  but  not  fast  enough — and 
we  do  not  protect  most  of  those  we  have.  The 
fouling  of  our  rivers  and  lakes,  which  has 
steadily  worsened  for  a  century,  has  now  be- 
come too  exfjenslve — not  only  In  terms  of 
economics,  but  of  aesthetics  A  nation-wide 
antl-f)Ollutlon  program  Is  being  launched  to 
restore  at  least  minimum  levels  of  purity. 

Aside  from  polIuUon  control,  vast  efforts 
will  have  to  be  made,  over  a  broad  front  and 
at  great  cost,  to  meet  our  coming  water 
needs 

Part  of  the  Job  ahead  centers  on  the  three- 
quarters  of  our  land  In  private  ownership 
Here  Is  where  landowners,  by  extending  the 
operation  of  responsible  soil  stewardship,  can 
make  at  least  four  basic  and  massive  con- 
tributions to  Improved  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution 

By  their  conservaUon  treatment  of  the 
land  to  halt  soil  erosion,  they  can  materially 
reduce  the  llttle-Dubllclzed  but  exceedingly 
prevalent  and  damaging  polluUon  of  rivers 
by  silt. 

The  same  conservation  treatment  U  the 
necessary  and  only  effective  force  that  can 
cut  down  the  reservoir  silting  which  is  de- 
stroying water-storage  capacity  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Sim- 
ilarly, this  is  the  force  necessary  to  halt  the 
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destructive  shoaling  of  our  river  and  lake 
bi^ittoms,  and  our  harbors. 

It  Is  conservation  treatment  over  the  vast 
thre«-quarter8  of  our  land  that  will  block  the 
wasteful,  rapid  run-off  of  rainwater,  slow  It 
down,  and  take  much  of  It  Into  the  earth 
where  It  can  finally  recharge  underground 
supplies. 

And  throughout  8.000  watersheds,  prob- 
ably, there  Is  sound  basis  to  proceed  with 
broad,  combination  programs  of  land  treat- 
ment and  upstream  reservoir  construction. 
These,  in  the  aggregate,  can  provide  the  peo- 
ple of  thousands  of  communities  not  only 
with  vital  protection  against  flooding  and 
water  shortage,  but  with  welcome  new  sup- 
plies for  Industry,  recreation,  flsh,  and  wild- 
life. 

To  the  growing  brotherhood  of  stewards, 
wakening  to  the  grand  design  of  their  Maker 
and  His  plans  for  their  future,  these  tasks 
appear  not  only  right,  but  Imperative. 

PBIVATX    OWNERSHIP    DESERVES    RXVALUATION 

God  has  provided  us  with  a  vast  treasury 
of  natural  resources.  Including  the  lands  and 
forests,  the  rivers  and  oceans,  and  all  that 
dwell  therein.  It  Is  a  universal  gift  to  all  of 
us  for  all  our  generations  and  He  set  no 
boundaries  other  than  those  imposed  by  sun 
and  rain.  The  Lord  established  no  'private" 
land  nor  did  He  ordain  a  "public"  class. 
These  divisions,  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, we  have  made  ourselves.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  they  have  helped,  rather  than 
hindered.  In  meeting  our  obligations  as  stew- 
ards under  Ood. 

Now  we  arrive  at  a  time  In  our  country 
when  It  can  be  fairly  stated  as  a  proposition, 
If  not  as  fact,  that  the  three-quarters  of  our 
land  In  private  ownership  merits  new  and 
more  careful  attention.  Equally,  the  own- 
ers— as  stewards  for  a  while  of  the  Lord's 
good  earth — warrant  greater  encouragement, 
wider  recognition,  and  more  positive  help  In 
their  vital  role. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  publicly-owned 
lands  should  be  diminished  In  Importance, 
but  rather  to  revalue  and  elevate  the  pri- 
vately-owned land  of  the  countryside  from 
Its  relatively  low  estate  as  a  maneuverable 
adjunct  of  the  'farm  problem"  or  as  a  mere 
expanse  of  "undeveloped"  space  separating 
our  cities. 

The  privately-owned  lands  deserve  a  higher 
valuation. 

Here,  In  the  aggregate  of  this  ownership, 
Ood  has  spread  forth  the  largest  single  ex- 
panse of  productive  land  on  Earth.  There 
Is  nothing  else  like  It  and  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  it. 

Here  Is  where  our  food  production  gains  of 
the  future  must  be  registered,  where  most  of 
the  wildlife  can  be  produced,  and  where 
most  of  the  nation's  outdoor  recreation  needs 
should  be  met.  Here  Is  where  timber  will  be 
grown  and  where  the  God-given  beauty  of 
the  landscape  will  be  preserved  and  en- 
hanced— or  lost. 

Here  Is  where  we  can  Influence,  In  a  sig- 
nificant way,  the  quality  and  management 
of  our  water  supplies.  And  here  Is  where  we 
win  shape  for  most  of  our  country.  If  not  for 
most  of  our  citizens,  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment in  which  America  will  grow. 

Was  there  ever  a  richer  opportunity  or  a 
more  exacting  challenge?  How  well  the  own- 
ers rise  to  their  responsibilities — how  much 
they  are  able  to  accomplish — will  determine 
In  large  measure  how  well  we  as  a  nation  can 
cope  with  the  formidable  demands  of  the 
future. 

Under  our  Institution  of  private  property, 
which  shuns  absolute  and  detailed  regulation 
by  government,  we  depend  on  the  voluntary 
participation  and  active  cooperation  of  land- 
owners for  the  wise  use  of  resources.  We 
depend  on  their  Initiative,  their  skills,  and 
their  willingness  to  work  together  for  com- 
mon goals.  We  ask  them  to  Invest,  to  accept 
responsibility,  and  to  forego  the  costly  profits 


of  exploitation.  We  ask  all  this  of  them,  and 
much  more. 

Is  It  too  mucli  to  ask,  on  behalf  of  the 
landowner,  tot  the  recognition  and  the  en- 
vironment In  which  the  brotherhood  of  stew- 
ards can  spread  and  achieve? 

PRIVATE  OWKEKSHIP  CALLS  rOR  A  SENSE  OF 
RESPONSIBILrrT  AND  PtTRPOSE 

No  one  of  us  lives  alone.  Each  of  us  awakes, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  realization  that  he  la 
Uvlng  as  part  of  the  Lord's  world  of  people. 
In  this  knowledge  we  recognize  that  the 
validity  of  our  lives  will  be  measured;  at  least 
partially,  by  our  service  to  others. 

The  stewardship  of  a  piece  of  God's  earth 
calls  for  a  special  sense  of  service.  The  land- 
owner knows  that  the  land  entnisted  to  him 
is  unique.  It  Is  not  dupUcated  anywhere  in 
precisely  the  same  form  and  characteristics. 
It  Is  vulnerable  to  damage  and  misuse,  but  It 
is  responsive  to  care.  It  can  be  fruitful  or 
poor,  beautiful  or  ugly,  serviceable  or  useless. 
How' each  bit  of  land  is  tended— and  all  the 
resources  associated  with  It — affects  neigh- 
bors and  neighboring  land  alike,  near  and 
far. 

How  fortunate  that  In  our  country  most 
of  our  land  Is  held— piece  by  piece  and  farm 
by  farm — by  men  and  women  who  call  It 
thel-  own!  They  are  the  stewards  who  have 
the  reason — and  hopefully  the  will — to  focus 
on  each  differing  acre  the  special  attention 
It  requires. 

The  work  of  stewardship  Is  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility of  private  ownership.  It  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  God  and  to  family,  to  the 
conununlty  and  the  nation,  and  not  least,  to 
the  steward  himself. 

This  is  not  an  abstract  responsibility.  It 
Is  purposeful.  God  asks  and  expects  each 
steward  to  use  the  gifts  He  has  given  us  In 
the  considered  ways  which  will  contribute 
to  His  plan  for  a  more  fruitful,  better  world. 
It  must  be  our  purpose,  then,  to  plan,  de- 
velop, serve,  and  foster  those  values  and 
qualities  which  will  advance  "his  design.  In 
turn,  this  requires  the  identification  of  goals 
to  be  accomplished,  the  reason  for  them,  and 
the  stages  by  which  they  will  be  reached. 

Acroes  the  country,  some  two  million  land- 
owners are  confronting  their  responsibilities 
and  identifying  their  purposes,  in  varying 
degree,  through  participation  In  the  pro- 
grams of  3,000  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts. 

Locally  organized  and  locally  managed, 
these  districts  are  dedicated  wholly  to  the 
principles  of  stewardship — and  to  the  propo- 
sition that  Individual  landowners  are  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  work  together  effectively, 
farm  by  farm,  and  district  by  district,  in 
meeting  their  responsibilities  to  their  neigh- 
bors, to  the  resources  which  support  all  of  us, 
and  to  the  commandments  of  God  who 
created  us. 

With  their  districts,  landowners  are  dem- 
onstrating that  men  can  Join  forces  construc- 
tively, under  God,  to  meet  the  compelling 
challenges  of  stewardship  for  three-fourths 
of  a  nation. 


PRIVATE      OWNERSHIP     CARRIES     AN      OBLIGATION 
TO     THE     COMMUNITT 


It  is  less  than  profound  to  observe  that  a 
good  community  can  be  produced  only  by 
good  men — or  that  we  get  out  of  life  about 
what  we  put  into.  Yet  men  of  good  will  and 
their  efforts  are,  mdeed.  essential  ingredients 
of  a  useful,  civilized  community. 

There  are  more  such  ingredients,  of  course : 
faith,  skills,  and  determination — sacrifice, 
vision,  and  planning — encouragement,  in- 
vestment, and  the  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
pression and  accomplishment. 

To  these,  add  two  others  which  are  basic 
and  particular  obligations  of  the  land- 
owner; the  obligation  to  become  Involved  In 
the  community's  well-being  and  future,  and 
the  obligation  to  engage  responsibly  in  group 
action,  even  at  the  expense  of  Immediate 
self-interest. 


The  era  of  raw  frontier  Independence  In 
the  management  of  natural  reeovirces  has 
generally  passed.  Land  ownership  is  no 
longer  a  clean  permit  or  green  light  for  ex- 
ploitation, despite  some  remaining  Isolated 
examples  to  the  contrary. 

Increasingly,  private  ownership  in  the  last 
half  of  this  century  Is  being  Influenced  by 
an  acceptance  of  community  standards  and 
commxmlty  aspirations.  There  are  stiU  rug- 
ged individualists  and  "loners",  but  their 
numbers  are  decreasing — not  as  victims  of  an 
abhorrent  process  of  thought  control,  but  in 
the  spreading  realization  that  constructive 
Involvement  with  neighbors  and  the  com- 
munity brings  with  It  a  special  sense  of 
personal  dignity  and  worth. 

More  and  more,  landowners  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  community.  They  Join  In  the 
necessary  community-wide  efforts  for  soil 
erosion  control,  for  water  supplies,  for  beau- 
tlflcatlon,  and  for  community  amenities. 

Organizations  sponsor  community  develop- 
ment progrsims.  Palnt-up.  fix-up  campaigns 
are  regular  events.  There  is  an  evident  will- 
ingness of  neighbors  in  many  communities 
to  Join  together  for  community  benefits  In 
watershed  development,  fire  prevention,  co- 
operative marketing,  research,  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  accelerating  demands  of  our  time 
place  a  premium  on  effort,  which  Is  basic 
to  sou  stewardship.  For  the  active  stewards 
of  God's  resourcee,  there  are  now  unlimited 
challenges  to  accomplishment.  They  respond 
most  effectively  to  God's  purpose,  however, 
as  they  blend  their  own  goals  with  those 
of  the  community  and  Join  In  the  attain- 
ment of  those  larger  objectives  which  can- 
not be  achieved  by  individuals  working 
alone. 

THE  PtTBLIC  QUARTER 

One-fourth  of  the  mid -continental  United 
States  Is  owned  by  the  federal  government. 
Most  of  this  land  is  the  unclaimed  re- 
mainder of  our  country's  original  expanse 
of  public  domain  stretching  westward  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  acroes  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas  and  Cascades,  to  the  Coast  Ranges 
tightly  bordering  the  Pacific.  Predominant- 
ly this  Is  semi-arid  and  arid  land  of  high 
elevation  marked  by  sections  of  magnificent 
raw  beauty. 

Interspersed  in  this  public  land  of  the 
West  are  large  tracts  reserved  from  the  pub- 
lic domain  as  National  Forests.  And  within 
these  public  foreets  are  the  protected  WUder- 
ness  Areas,  among  the  last  of  the  unaltered, 
primeval  secUons  of  the  country. 

Here,  too,  and  all  the  way  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic,  are  National  Parks,  National  Monu- 
ments, wildlife  refuges,  and  military  lands. 
Additionally,  there  are  the  sizeable  tracts  of 
National  Grasslands  in  the  Great  Plains 
region,  and  the  few.  newly-acquired  stretches 
of  National  Seashore. 

These  are  truly  the  lands  and  resources  of 
all  the  people — owned  and  managed  on  their 
behalf  by  the  federal  government.  In  some 
Instances  the  tracts  have  been  acquired  for 
particular  purposes,  such  as  military  proving 
grounds,  waterfowl  refuges,  and  parklands 
of  unique  scenic  value.  In  other  Instances, 
they  represent  lands  that  have  been  held  In 
government  management  to  prevent  excessive 
use,  exploltaUon,  or  ruin.  It  is  because  of 
the  protective  aspect  of  government  manage- 
ment that  federal  lands  are  sometimes  loosely 
and  erroneously  referred  to  as  the  "conserva- 
tion" lands  of  the  country — although  this  Is 
not  an  Invariably  acciirate  deecrlpUon  and 
scarcely  does  Justice  to  the  more  extensive 
practice  of  conservaUon  on  private  proper- 
ties. 

It  should  be  well-recognized,  however,  that 
the  federal  lands.  Uke  the  private  lands,  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  earth  which  is  the  Lord's. 
They  represent  unique,  vulnerable,  and  fre- 
quently fragile  resoiu'cee,  deserving  the  best 
of  caxe  and  Intelligent  understanding. 
As  often  as  not,  the  federal  lands  are  Inter- 
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with  prtT*tei7-own«<l  laixis.  re- 
qobiaf  oonkpr»ta«nslTe  reaottro«  iiumAc«- 
HMnt  procnuBa  eneompcLaalng  botb  owner- 
•hip*.  In  thU  onderUklnc.  the  profeosioiuU 
•tewmrda  BCttnir  for  the  goTemin«nt  hATS 
Clemoa*trmt«<l  an  exemplu-f  dedtcatlon  to 
UMtr  taak  uxl  a  h««lthr  wlllln^neM  to  work 
with  tiMtr  etttsan  neighbors. 

Let  tt  be  emptutolzed.  finally,  that  the  fed- 
•rml  UtXMli  belong  to  all  of  ua.  oollAcUTely. 
Tbongb  their  atewaxdahlp  Is  one  step  re- 
movwt.  these  lands.  Uke  those  more  im- 
madlstrty  under  ova  oontrol.  are  pert  of  the 
tn»t  w»  have  accepted  from  the  Lord  What 
to  done  poorly.  U  our  respooBlbUny;  even 
M  wm  take  p>rlde  In  the  gains. 


At  •  ttms  wh«&  pressures  grow  on  ttas 
'  It  Is  iwsfiil  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
MMl  history  oC  the  Son  Stewardship 
BOS.  Ttisy  stress  the  aUeglanoe  of  all 
to  Ood  and  their  dependence  on  ED* 
>  for  »D  good  things. 
Itevogliovt  ths  ages,  men  have  offered 
hiOBMs  thanks  to  thehr  Creator  for  the  price- 
gifts  at  air.  soli,  water,  and  sunshine 
ihleh  nwfes  aa  living  things  possible. 
Ths  custom  of  setting  aside  special  days — 
*•*«»  Days — for  this  purpose  began  more 
IJOO  years  ago  in  the  neighborhood  of 
B*.  Fr»Boe.  Bad  weather  and  earthquakes 
bad  brought  crop  failures  and  widespread 
huncsr.  The  Bishop  of  Vlenne  called  for 
prajnir  and  penance  on  the  three  days  pre- 
eedtec  Ascension  Day  The  people  responded 
and  taphved  Ood  for  help  In  their  suffering 
and  prtratlon. 

IPord  of  what  had  happened  to  Vlenne 
spread  throughout  Prance — and  then  to  other 
countries.  The  supplication  ailed  a  need  In 
*■"  "■  •»  and  minds  of  the  people,  and  as 
I  went  by  Rogstloo  Days  were  widely 
as  an  annual  etwtom.  By  the  end 
oftta  alchth  century,  the  Ctanreh  formally 
»dpy**d  the  eustoBB  Woir.  the  worM  ovtr. 
paopla  OB  KogBttoo  Days  beg  the  mercy  of 
Ood  ud  ask  that  He  spare  His  children 
the  anis  o*  soul  and  body — and  give  good 
taatwaae  to  the  plants  of  the  Held 

IB  oar  own  huid  it  has  met  an  evident  need 
of  the  people  to  set  aside  a  week  each  year 
♦o  aotoowledge  before  Ood  our  gratitude  for 
bte  fins  of  uca  and  all  the  bountiful  r»- 
fPWW  assnrlsted  with  «.  The  week  has 
*<•*»■"»  •  epeelal  time  to  remind  an  people 
ttM*  these  gifts  warrant  their  best  in  Chris- 
tian stewardship. 

In  ABMilea.  the  soti  stewardship  obeerv- 
y»»  luH  always  traced  Its  origins  to  the 
^Vatltm  Days  Throughout  parts  of  the 
ftnith.  sarilsr  In  this  century,  churches  and 
tlMtr  ooBcrsgaUons  began  to  set  aside  the 
fifth  Sunday  after  Itwter  as  SoU  and  Soul 
Sunday. 

^ihosquuiitly.  this  became  Boll  Steward- 
ship Sunday  when,  in  l»4«.  the  pobllahen  of 
Ttrm  and  Ranch  magazine  suggested  to  r»- 
ii0am  Isaders  tn  a  few  southern  states 
y»**  one  Sunday  be  set  aside  each  year  to 
mmnd  thslr  congregations  of  man's  duty 
to  bo  a  good  steward  of  the  land. 

"Tim  rasponae  of  clergymen  and  laymen  was 
so  wans  and  wtdaspread  that  observance  of 
Sou  Stowardshlp  Sunday  spread  steadily  to 
•ddtttOBal  states.  In  1»M.  the  publishers  oT 
tha  — jMlBs  suggested  to  the  oAoers  of  the 
WattMMii  AasodaUon  of  8o*I  Conservation 
Olstrteta  that  a  still  wider  observance  of  Soil 
ntswaiilaiilp  Sunday  could  aid  signlBcantly 
In  bslaslnc  about  a  national  awakening  and 
wwgnltkm  a<  man's  obUgatlona  to  the  Lord's 
earth.  The  publishers  offersd  to  relinquish 
thalr  Ualted  sponsorship  c€  SoU  Stewardship 
Sunday  to  the  AasoclaUon. 

Th«  AasodaUon  accepted,  and  beginning 
In  19M  undertook  to  encourage  a  nation-wide 
nhaananus — a  mlasion  to  which  it  baa  dedi- 
cated Itself  ever  stnoe,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  speelal  Sou  Stewmrdahlp  Advisory  Com- 


mittee of  clergymen   repreeenttng  many  at 

the  country's  religious  denominations.  In 
1950.  recognizing  possible  conflicts  with  the 
observance  of  Rural  Life  Sunday,  which  was 
on  the  calendar  of  many  churches,  SoU 
Stewardship  Sunday  was  changed  to  Soil 
Stewardship  Week- -beginning  with  the  fifth 
Sunday  after  Baster  and  continuing  Uirough 
thesUth. 


REDUCTION    OP    AMERICAN    MILI- 
TARY FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
press  reports  this  morning  carry  the  news 
that  the  adinlnl£tratlon  has  announced 
a  reduction  of  35.000  men  In  depioyment 
of  American  military  fon%8  in  Eiirope. 
As  I  understand  tt,  both  ground  and  air 
units  will  be  involved  In  the  withdrawal, 
and  they  will  be  returned,  together  with 
their  dependents,  to  the  United  States. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  development  is 
most  timely  and  desirable.  It  Involves 
considerations  of  costA  and  the  balance 
of  payments.  More  important,  in  my 
Judfrment.  however.  It  Involves  a  sound 
forelgm  policy  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  It  involves  what  I 
hope  will  be  an  Initial  step  in  the  ad- 
justment of  our  NATO  commitments  to 
accord  with  the  changes  In  Europe  and 
with  the  attitudes  and  efforts  of  the 
Europeans  themselves  with  respect  to 
that  organization. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  executive 
branch  officials  who.  working  under 
President  Johnson,  have  been  able  to 
negotiate  this  adjuatment  In  our  com- 
mitment I  would  hope  that  this  same 
group  which  has  been  successftil  in  this 
Instance  would  continue  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  further  reductions  In  the 
deployment  at  an  appropriate  time. 

Insofar  as  the  special  Joint  group  of 
the  Senate  committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Senrlces  \s  concerned.  Ita 
responsibilities,  of  course,  are  to  the 
Senate  directly  The  group  will  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  by  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  resolution  of  44  Senators 
and  other  resolutions  dealing  with  West- 
em  European  and  NATO  policies,  which 
have  been  referred  to  It.  In  due  course, 
it  will  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  as  It  deems  appropriate.  As 
chairman  of  the  group,  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  announcement  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  be  welcomed  by  most 
Senators.  In  my  personal  Judgment,  the 
announcement  indicates  that  a  good  first 
step  has  been  taken  toward  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  which  the  resolution 
of  the  44  Senators  calls  for.  and  which 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  war- 
ranted by  the  current  situation  in 
Europe. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION— OUR  MU- 
TUAL CONCKRN— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  MILLER 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  on 
April  25.  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MillkrI 
delivered  a  timely  and  Informative 
speech  on  the  subject  of  continuing  edu- 
cation at  the  52d  annual  convention  of 
the  National  University  Extension  As- 
sociation which  was  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ortiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

CohmNtriNC  EDncATioN — Oua  Mutual 
CONcxar* 
(By   U.S.  Senator  Jack  MlUer  of  Iowa) 
Novelist  Thomas  Wolfe  once  wrote: 
"So,   then,   to  every   man   his   chance — to 
every  man  regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining. 
golden  opportunity — to  every  man  the  right 
to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become 
whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him  ...  is  the  prom- 
ise of  America." 

I  can  think  of  no  other  quotation  more  ap- 
plicable today  to  the  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation on  ths  American  scene. 

For  a  citizen  of  this  great  nation  today,  the 
"promise  of  America"  is  encompassed  In  the 
development  of  the  human  resource  through 
education.  The  shaper  of  our  environment 
Is  man.  who  unquestionably  must  seek  to 
serve  the  unlimited  goals  of  the  human 
spirit. 

BducaUon  today  Is  the  key,  the  essential 
prerequisite,  to  economic  and  social  progress 
of  the  United  States. 

Therein  lies  the  rationale  for  Congressional 
enactment  In  the  piast  few  years  of  some  of 
the  most  progressive  education  legislation  In 
history — legislation  covering  the  entire  spec- 
trum from  preschool  through  graduate 
school,  to  the  awakening  of  our  dormant 
human  resources  In  adult  and  continuing 
education  programs. 

Because  of  the  recognition  that  we  must 
tap  the  whole  man  through  educational  de- 
velopment and  the  progress  vre  are  making 
toward  this  goal,  other  nations — especially 
those  of  Burope — are  observing  more  and 
more  a  widening  technological  gap  between 
their  economies  and  thoss  of  the  United 
Statea. 

But  ths  Buropean  falU  to  apprecUte  that 
the  reasons  for  America's  growing  lead  are 
ootnpiex  and  many.  Including  more  than  the 
nature  of  our  Internal  market  and  our  atti- 
tude toward  technologloal  Innovation,  con- 
sumption and  plant  Investment:  that  high 
among  the  complex  o<  reasons  lies  this  na- 
tion's commitment  to  ever-broadening  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

ThU  U  not  to  deny  that  our  sducaUonal 
systems  harbor  shortoomlngs.  But  all  the 
evidence  Indicates  stgnlflcant  progress  tn  re- 
cent years. 

While  the  educaUon  of  ita  children  and 
youth  is  of  paramount  Importance  in  the 
nation's  techitologlcal  and  social  progress, 
this  alone  la  Insufficient  to  explain  the  levels 
of  US.  achievement.  The  nation's  break- 
throughs In  space  exploration  and  nuclear 
energy,  lu  advanoea  In  health,  and  iU  ad- 
vances In  the  social  sciences  are  due  In  sig- 
lUflcant  measure  to  an  anllghtaned  view  of 
education.  Including  vocational  and  occu- 
pational training,  as  a  life-long  (nx>cees.  Since 
World  War  n.  adult  and  continuing  educa- 
tion have  grown  at  a  rate  unknown  In  any 
other  nation.  And  although  inadequate  pub- 
lic recognition  has  t>een  given  its  growth  and 
development,  the  continuing  education  effort 
of  this  nation  Is  second  tn  the  rate  of  par- 
UclpaUon.  only  to  its  elementary  and  aec- 
ondary  educaUon  effort. 

Adult  education  in  America  has  really 
never  been  mere  citizenship  education  for 
Immigrants  newly  arrived  upon  these  shores. 
It  has  Included  the  Chautauqua  Movement, 
starting  In  the  1870*8:  and,  with  the  estab- 
lishment ot  the  Land  Orant  Colleges  after 
passage  of  the  Morrtll  Act  of  1863,  It  has  In- 
cluded cooperative  extension,  which  blos- 
somed Into  ths  Federal  Kxtanslon  Service  of 
the  Departnent  of  Agriculture.  It  has  also, 
cA  course,  included  adult  voeaUonal  sduca- 
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tlon.  and  In  the  poet  World  War  II  period  an 
accelerated  emphasis  on  continuing  educa- 
tion. 

Today,  adult  and  continuing  eduoatlMn  in- 
cUides  rapidly  expanding  university  exten- 
sion programs,  manpower  training,  adult 
basic  education,  public  school  extension.  In- 
dependent study  and  correspondence,  formal 
on-the-job  training,  adult  high  school,  reli- 
gious education,  professtonal  seminars,  and 
a  host  of  other  learning  Institutes  and  ac- 
tivities involving  the  adult  population  of  the 
nation. 

At  least  25  million  American  adults  an- 
nually take  part  In  some  kind  of  structured 
continuing  education  activity.  The  partici- 
pants Include  all  Income  levels  and  practical- 
ly all  ages. 

Although  some  Administration  officials  are 
calling  for  renewal  of  higher  education 
through  special  college  level  arrangements 
for  persons  over  60.  typically,  the  adult  par- 
ticipating In  continuing  education  is  under 
40,  white  collar,  a  suburbanite  and  middle 
income.  But  the  emphasis  upon  manpower 
development  and  the  welfare  of  the  disad- 
vantaged Is  bringing  more  of  the  lower  In- 
come group  Into  the  educational  stream 
through  adult  education. 

It  Is  reported  that  fewer  than  a  fifth  of 
Americans  who  take  part  In  continuing  edu- 
cation do  so  for  college  credits  or  to  obtain 
high  school  diplomas.  This  nation  can  be 
proud  that  so  many  of  Its  adult  population 
studies  or  takes  part  in  education  activities 
because  they  want  to  learn.  The  largest 
single  group  taking  part  In  adult  education 
does  so  for  a  reason  entirely  consistent  with 
the  American  tradition  of  personal  advance- 
ment on  the  Job  through  extra  individual 
errort.  This  group  represents  approximately 
one-third  of  those  participating  In  adult 
education,  and  Its  motivation  is  improved 
professional,  agricultural,  or  nonprofes- 
sional occupational  competence,  to  learn  a 
new  trade  or  for  related  economic  reasons. 
The  second  largest  group  is  engaged  In  edu- 
cation activity  as  a  hobby  or  form  of  recrea- 
tion, as  might  be  expected  In  a  nation  which 
seeks  the  fruitful  use  of  leisure  time.  Other 
major  reasons  for  participation  Include  self- 
Improvement  through  general  education, 
spiritual  and  religious  learning  and  develop- 
ment, the  desire  to  become  better  husbands 
and  wives  and  parents,  a  sense  of  community 
responsibility,  and  keeping  abreast  of  pub- 
lic affairs. 

University  extension  Is  carried  on  In  most 
tax-supported  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  In  many  (.rlvate  institutions  as 
yovir  membership  attests.  Enrollments  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  figures  In  my  own  state  of 
Iowa  are  typical.  The  University  of  Iowa, 
during  the  school  year  1965  -66,  enrolled 
3.377  students  through  extension  classes  for 
college  credit  alone.  In  some  states,  co- 
operative and  university  extension  have 
been  combined  or  are  operating  closely 
together.  It  will  require  a  trial  period  to 
determine  which  approach  Is  best.  Exten- 
sion offers  study  for  credit  or  non-credit 
within  the  university  complex  itself,  or  in- 
dependent study  and  correspondence.  It  Is 
unique  In  that  it  can  marshal  resources  from 
not  only  the  entire  university  but  from  out- 
side as  well. 

The  federal  government  today  supports  a 
great  variety  of  adult  educational  programs. 
Out  of  the  understanding  of  the  role  of  edu- 
cation In  combatting  poverty,  added  empha- 
sis is  being  placed  on  adult  education  at  the 
basic  and  remedial  levels;  and  the  national 
<-.>mmliment  to  do  so  was  spelled  out  In  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  Act  of  1966. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  represents  an  upgrading  effort  of  great 
potential  In  adult  education  and  training. 
By  the  end  of  1966.  training  opportunities 
hud  been  approved  under  this  Act  for  838,000 
persons  since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
in  August  1962.     Of  this  number,  over  667,- 


000  bad  lieen  authorized  for  Institutional 
training  and  370,000  for  on-the-job  training. 
By  the  end  of  1966,  337,000  had  completed 
their  scheduled  course  and  roughly  four- 
flftba  of  these  MDTA  "graduatea"  were  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  last  contact  with  them. 
Aa  of  laat  December,  there  were  98,000  per- 
sona training  under  the  program. 

Federal  support  of  Institutes  through 
NDEA  augurs  well  for  new  breakthroughs  in 
education. 

In-bouse  training  dedicated  to  the  mis- 
sions of  the  various  federal  agencies  con- 
cerned Is  an  obvious  and  essential  activity. 

1  myself  took  some  courses  In  advanced  tax 
accounting  when  I  served  In  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel's Office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  these  courses  bad  been  devised  and  pro- 
grammed for  many  years  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  are  still  being  given. 

The  armed  services  conduct  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  finest  Independent-corre- 
spondence study  programs. 

Cooperative  extension  and  other  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  reach 
the  urban,  as  well  as  the  rural  f>opulatlon. 

The  President's  recent  message  on  Edu- 
cation and  Health  in  America  called  for  ex- 
penditures of  9763  million  to  train  224,000 
health  workers  In  fiscal  1968  to  meet  the 
nation's  health  manpower  needs.  Enactment 
of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  found 
us  in  such  a  short  supply  of  health  per- 
sonnel that  we  cannot  presently  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  programs. 

Recent  studies  show  that  some  44  pro- 
grams, many  Involving  universities,  called  for 
expenditures  of  more  than  $1.4  billion  for 
federally  aided  adult  education  activities. 
An  additional  88  programs  are  supported  for 
in-house   adult   and    continuing    education. 

Research  conducted  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Public  School  Educators  three 
years  ago  obtained  Information  on  programs 
offered  by  480  public  schools  In  nearly  every 
state.  Projections  based  on  this  Informa- 
tion Indicate  that  there  were  then  110,000 
part-time  and  7,600  full-time  adult  educa- 
tion teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Earlier 
statistics  compiled  from  an  Office  of  Edu- 
cation study  disclosed  that  some  two  mil- 
lion adult  students  enrolled  In  public  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  adult  courses.  De- 
spite Increasing  stress  on  basic  education 
for  the  25  mUllon  Americans  with  below 
eighth-grade  literacy  levels,  the  great  ma- 
jority was  enrolled  at  the  high  school  level, 
chiefly  In  vocational  courses  or  In  high- 
school  diploma  or  equivalency  courses.  While 
the  Importance  of  vocational  and  academic 
high-school  adult  education  cannot  be  over- 
stressed,  the  nation's  continuing  serious  pov- 
erty problem  and  Its  still  appallingly  high 
adult  Illiteracy  rate  suggest  greater  support 
for  adult  basic  education. 

Private  Industry  has  stated,  with  good 
reason,  that  the  nation's  greatest  occupa- 
tional training  ground  Is  the  industrial  or 
buslneaa  establishment.  Most  of  American 
Industry  has  learned  that  Investment  In 
training  and  occupational  education  Is  as 
Impyortant  aa  plant  Investment.  And  the 
reason  la  clear:  It  does  little  good  to  In- 
vest In  computers  or  other  sophisticated  de- 
vices unless  a  skilled  work-force  Is  avail- 
able to  operate  them.  A  1963  Department  of 
Labor  survey  revealed  that  nearly  1.5  million 
workers  engaged  In  formal  programs  within 
Industry — and  I  am  certain  It  Is  much  higher 
today.  Many  non-employees  take  p>art  In 
business-sponsored  education  activities,  such 
as  conferences  and  workshops. 

The  n.S.  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  claims 
that  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  all  voca- 
tional and  technical  training  Is  supported 
by  business  and  Industry,  and  some  32,000 
private  trade  and  technical  schools  provide 
technical  and  occupational  training  with 
support  from  the  private  sector. 

The  major  portion  of  vocational  training 
Is  on-the-job  training.     Smaller  enterprises 


often  cannot  afford  such  training,  and  many 
suffer  serious  problems  aa  a  result  of  an 
Inadequately  trained  labor  force.  The  fed- 
erally supported  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram, which  Includes  reimbursement  to  em- 
ployers for  added  training  expenses,  repre- 
sents a  significant,  although  limited,  step 
forward  in  this  area.  Proposals  to  extend 
tax  credits  to  private  firms  for  coets  of  on- 
the-job  training  have  been  made  In  Con- 
gress, and  this  approach  baa  quite  a  number 
of  supporters. 

Speaking  of  computers,  I  am  sure  whether 
this  will  be  called  by  historians  "the  com- 
puter age",  but  all  of  us  know  that  It  Is  an 
age  of  increasing  automation.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am 
not  too  much  Interested  In  the  definition  of 
automation,  nor  in  the  loose  commingling  of 
the  concept  of  automation  with  technology, 
mechanization,  tind  economic  change.  I  am 
concerned  about  unemployment,  and  partic- 
ularly concerned  over  the  means  available 
for  the  federal  government  to  do  something 
about  it.  The  harsh  social  consequences  for 
the  individuals  and  families  affected  are  bad 
enough:  the  debilitating  effects  on  the  moral 
fibre  of  our  nation  and  the  waste  of  our 
country's  productivity  from  unemployment 
are  even  worse. 

F*rofessor  Charles  Killlngsworth  of  Michi- 
gan State  University  makes  the  point  that 
it  is  a  major  source  of  error  to  assume  that 
the  markets  of  our  mass-production  Indus- 
tries will  grow  at  the  same  prodigious  rate 
in  the  second  half  of  this  century  that  they 
achieved  in  the  first  half;  and  he  says  that 
without  such  a  growth  rate,  the  doctrine  that 
"machines  make  Jobs"  will  be  Invalid.  Thus, 
he  adds,  when  a  major  labor-saving  Inven- 
tion Is  Introduced  In  an  Industry  which  Is  In 
its  rapid  growth  stage,  the  Invention  may 
help  spur  further  rapid  grovrth,  especially 
through  price  cuts,  and  total  employment  In 
the  industry  may  Increase  substantially.  But 
the  fact  Is  that  when  an  Industry  reaches 
maturity,  it  Is  Just  not  possible  to  achieve 
further  dramatic  increases  In  sales,  even  with 
large  price  cuts.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  Improved  productivity  made  possible  by 
labor-saving  machines  simply  enables  the  In- 
dustry to  keep  up  with  the  normal  growth  of 
the  market  while  employing  fewer  production 
workers.  This  Is  what  happened  to  a  number 
of  major  industries  In  the  1950s,  such  as  coal, 
and  It  should  serve  as  a  warning  that  con- 
tinued automation  will  likely  bring  about  an 
even  greater  need  for  adult  retraining  and 
education  to  avoid  unemployment. 

Education  today  has  become  a  major  In- 
dustry. It  could  be  said  that  It  is  a  "growth" 
Industry — since  the  $4  billion  we  spent  on  it 
at  the  end  of  World  War  TI  has  grown  to  over 
$50  billion  today.  As  a  result,  private  in- 
dustry increasingly  depends  upon  It  to  Insure 
future  prosperity  through  a  better  educated 
work  force,  and  as  a  market  for  its  know- 
how.  Generally  speaking,  the  new  private 
sector  initiatives  have  come  in  the  formal 
elementary  and  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation areas.  But  private  enterprise  has 
demonstrated  Its  education  and  training  In- 
terest and  capacity  In  many  areas,  and  has 
provided  exp)erts  for  university  extension  and 
other  adult  education  activity. 

The  new  technology  developed  by  private 
Industry  may  have  significant  application 
In  adult  education,  but  needed  funds  to  de- 
termine Its  worth  are  often  lacking.  Under 
some  circumstances,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  now  employs  the 
know-how  of  private  proprietary  schools. 
However,  there  Is  need  to  use  private  industry 
In  greater  measure  within  the  massive  adult 
education  effort  which  the  nation's  chang- 
ing technology  and  life  jjatterns  are  demand- 
ing; and  this  calls  for  study  and  Innovation 
both  from  industry  and  educators. 

Despite  its  massive  proportions,  adult  and 
continuing  education  continues  to  be  the 
step-child  of  the  education  system.    In  most 
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tnrtttuaoiu  of  hl«(h«r  education,  extension 
ftloa*  la  aaU«d  upon  to  b«  •eir-anpporung 
Tlilt  prwenti  the  admiaalon  of  many  tow- 
titnw'iw  MttUta  who  wouid  s«ek  self-Lmprove- 
BMBt  ttarougb  university  extension  If  tbey 
ecmU  ftfhmt  It.  ExtenalOQ  U  an  area  In  whlcb 
ttMfv  H«  few.  If  any  •chotanhips  Kven 
wlttdB  Xb»  public  achool  tyvtem.  eztenxton 
eooMS  Uat,  alnce  tbe  education  of  the  cbll- 
dran  muat  be  the  first  concern.  Adult  edu- 
o*tloti  al«o  suffer*  from  an  Insufflclent  num- 
ber of  trained  educators.  Inadequate  in- 
fbcmation  regarding  opportunlttea,  dupllca- 
tton  cft  federal  eAorts.  and  state  and  local 
neflMt.  ae  well  as  financial  malnutrition. 
Tb«  Foundations  which  stress  educational 
aehleTement  have  tended  to  overlook  the 
adult  education  area.  There  Is  need  for  Con- 
greaslonal  study  to  determine  bow  best  to  re- 
cruit and  train  the  adult  educators  the  na- 
Uon  needs,  bow  to  harness  the  know-bow  of 
th«  prlTate  and  foundation  sector  to  the 
broMler  adult  education  needs  beyond  the 
Individual  establishment  or  company,  and 
ho^  best  to  encourage  greater  public  and 
private  support  to  the  continuing  educa- 
tion effort.  Pending  in  Congress  Is  the  Edu- 
eatlon  Professions  Development  Act.  which 
la  itaalgiitid  to  meex  this  need. 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of 
IMS  wlQ  play  an  increasingly  important  part 
ta  tba  whole  gamut  of  adult  education. 
U»»l»«»atty  extension  educators  have  In- 
fonnsd  me  that  it  Is  creating  a  new  spirit 
o*  ooopeiatlon  among  unlveraltlee  In  their 
BtAtas.  Title  I  granu  are  dedicated  to  har- 
nsHtiig  the  reaoiu-ces  of  the  university  for 
eoaununlty  service,  at  the  problem-solving 
leral.  through  extension.  Such  grants,  al- 
tbooch  relatively  modest,  can  and  are  be- 
Inf  employed  to  improve  adult  education 
opportuaitles.  particularly  for  the  dlsadvan- 
tacML  Title  I  moves  forward  In  the  entire 
flaltf  of  adult  and  continuing  education 
through  Its  National  Advisory  Committee 
whleb  Is  mandated  to  review  and  report  on 
problains  and  progress  In  solving  them.  The 
Conunlttee  has  already  undertaken  to  com- 
pU*  an  Inventory  of  federally-supported  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  establishing  better  co- 
ordtiMitton  and  eliminating  duplication 
Whll*  the  Title  I  approprlaUon  Is  small  by 
praaant-day  standards.  Its  programs  have 
UupMlAnt  Implications  for  Improvements  In 
adult  and  continuing  education. 

Just  as  there  is  need  for  Innovation  In 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and  In 
higher  education  for  our  youth,  so  is  there 
a  need  for  new  approaches  to  adult  and 
continuing  education.  For  example  w*  need 
more  programs  of  Independent  study  which. 
oombtnad  with  short  residency  on  the  cam- 
pvm.  vlU  lead  to  degrees  Also,  there  is  a  need 
to  and  ways  to  incorporate  university-level 
vork  experience  into  degree  requirements. 
botlt  at  the  bachelor  and  advanced  degree 
leral.  for  adults  who  have  held  positions  of 
High  responslbllty  or  possess  special  skills 
And  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  experl- 
mantatlon  and  innovation  In  adult  basic 
education.  Some  have  proposed  establish- 
ment of  an  sdiilt  education  laboratory  to  de- 
velop new  approaches  to  all  levels  of  con- 
tinuing education,  and  this  merits  oonsldera- 
tlon. 

Tha  debate  on  public  television  now  before 
the  Oongreee  has  Important  Implications  for 
eontlBulng  education  Such  a  system,  prop- 
erly eonoeived  and  administered,  can  bring 
new  continuing  education  and  cultural  ex- 
perience to  millions  The  President  has  di- 
rected a  study  on  the  potential  of  Instruc- 
tlottal  Television — and  I  would  urge  that  the 
appMcatlon  of  the  media  to  adult  education 
problems  should  be  included 

With  today's  technology  and  Its  Impllca- 
tlona  for  change.  aflJuence  and  leisure,  educa- 
tion baa  become  a  way  of  Ufe  for  our  people 
For  mllUons  growing  up.  education  cannot 
•tof>,  aren  with  an  advanced  degree.  Oar 
nation  la  fortonate  In  the  measure  of  devel- 


opment of  Its  adult  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, whatever  the  shortcomings  may  be 
The  challenge  now  Is  to  bulW  upon  the  sys- 
tem we  have  developed  to  meet  today's  needs, 
so  that  those  of  tomorrow  will  be  met  even 
twtter 

It  has  been  a  high  privilege  and  a  personal 
pleasu.-e  to  speak  t>efore  tills  fine  association 
at  Its  sand  annual  converalnn 

I  say  this  especially  because  your  ofBcers 
and  members  are  the  well-spring  of  knowl- 
edge, wladom.  and  the  courage  to  serve  which 
are  needed  to  meet  this  challenge. 


WATER  AND  POWER   RESOURCES- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ALLOTT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  thla 
morning  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  began 
hearings  on  the  complex  and  crucially 
Important  Colorado  River  Basin  project 
legislation. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr  AllottI  addressed  his 
colleagues  at  the  opening  of  our  meeting 
with  as  scholarly,  as  lucid,  and  as  per- 
suasive a  statement  on  the  problem.  Its 
history,  and  Its  best  possibilities  of  fair 
and  equitable  solution  as  I  have  ever 
heard 

The  distinguished  Senator  spoke  In 
terms  of  a  regional  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  water  shortage  which  plagues 
every  State  through  which  the  Colorado 
River  wends  its  way.  He  urged  a  compre- 
hensive long-range  solution  which  would 
help  solve  the  water  shortage  problem  of 
every  Colorado  River  Basin  Sute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscobd,  as 
follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  ws  have  befcire  our  Sub- 
committee today  an  array  of  bills,  all  of 
which  propose  to  further  develop  the  water 
resources  of  the  Colonido  River  Basin  I  be- 
lieve, without  a  doubt,  that  the  Colorado 
River  is  the  most  controversial  body  of  water 
in  the  western  bemlsphere.  If  not  In  the 
world  Those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to 
Its  problems  have  come  to  realise  that  the 
Colorado  River  may  soon  be  the  nrst  ma}or 
river  In  the  world  to  have  Its  entire  water 
supply  controlled  by  man  and  put  to  use  In 
siuh  a  w.ay  that  not  one  drop  will  ever  again 
be  discharged  to  the  ocean  On  any  river 
system,  water  resource  problems,  like  any 
other  commodity  In  limited  supply,  tend  to 
become  increasingly  complicated  as  the  water 
resource  l>ecomes  more  scarce  Increasingly 
complex  decisions  are  required  The  Colorado 
River  is  no  exception 

The  Colorado  River  B^valn  Is  an  important 
segment  of  this  great  nation  Its  area,  which 
embraces  parts  of  seven  stites.  ta  rich  In 
mineral  and  land  resources — and  In  space 
lU  area  Is  about  one-twelfth  that  of  the  48 
contlg\ious  Dnlted  States  Due  to  the  great 
Imbalance  that  exists  between  the  water 
supply  and  other  natural  resources,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region  have  always  had  to  face 
greater  dllBcuitles  than  In  other  sections  of 
the  country  In  bringing  their  resources  to- 
gether for  the  creation  of  wealth,  homes  and 
the  means  of  making  a  living  TTiose  who  are 
familiar  with  the  great  southwest  can  attest 
to  the  tact  that  the  results  of  their  efforts  are 
staggering  But  the  surface  has  only  been 
scratched.  If  we  can  continue  to  make  water 
available  In  the  region  at  the  time  and  In 
the  placea  where  It  win  be  needed  for  further 


constructive  development  of  the  other  vast 
resources,  past  accomplishments  will  seem 
pale  by  comparison.  Aiding  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task  Is  the  responsibility 
of  this  Committee  and  the  Congress,  not 
only  for  the  State  of  ArlBona,  but  for  the 
entire  Pacific  Southwest 

Mr    Chairman,  In  an  effort  to  place  a  few 
of  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  propoFpd 
legislation  before  us  In  their  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  wish  to  briefly  review  a  few  pertinent 
Informational    details.     The   Colorado   River 
hiLs  probably  been  the  subject  of  more  Inter- 
state compacts.  Interstate  litigation,  and  In- 
terstate   and    Intrastate    disputes    than    any 
other  river  In  history.     For  many  years  the 
waters  of  this  river  have  been   the  subject 
of  Innumerable  court  battles  within  my  own 
State  of  Colorado      Most  of  the  fiow  of  the 
Colorado   River   originates   In    Colorado.      In 
fact,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission,  over  70*^,  of  the 
virgin  flow  as  measured  at  Lee  P>rry,  Arizona, 
the  point  of  delivery  to  the  Lower  Basin,  is 
produced  on  the  high  mountains  of  Colorado 
In  spite  of  this  apparent  picture  of  abund- 
anre.  Colorado  through   the  medium  of  In- 
terstate compacts  has  shared  large  portions 
of   her   water   resources   with    her   neighbors 
and  Is  now  attempting  to  put  to  beneflcla) 
use  some  of  the   last  components  of  water 
available   to   her   under  compact   apportion- 
ments.     This    situation    has    been    brought 
about     by     the     vagaries     of     nature     that 
deceived    the    negotiators    of    the    Colorado 
River  Compart  Into  believing  that  there  were 
18  to  20  million  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
available  from  the  river  Instead  of  less  than 
15  million  as  determined  by  later  more  accu- 
rate and   reliable  studies    In   1953,   the   firm 
of  Leeds.  Hill   and  Jewett  made  a  study  of 
the    availability    of   water   for    the   State    of 
Colorado       That    report    disclosed    that    In 
contrast  to  the  7  5  million  acre-feet  believed 
by  the  Colorado  River  Compact  negotiators 
to  be  available  to  the  Upper  Basin,  there  are 
only  about  8  2  million  acre-feet  of  water  that 
can    be    consumptively    used    In    the    Upper 
Basin  If  7  5  million  acre-feet  are  allowed  to 
annually  pass  Lee  Perry     In  1985,  under  the 
sponsorship    of    the    Upper    Colorado    River 
Commission,    the    Internationally    operating 
Arm  of  Tipton  and  Kalmbach,  Inc  ,  prepared 
a    report    entitled    "Water    Supplies    of    the 
Colorado    River    Available    for    Use    by    the 
States   of   the   Upper   Division    and   for   Use 
from  the  Main  Stem  by  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California  and  Nevada  In  the  Lower  Basin  " 
This  report  shows  that  with  all  existing  or 
authorized  storage  reservoirs,  and  providing 
for  deliveries  to  the  Lower  Basin  of  75  mil- 
lion   acre-feft   In    every    period    of    lO    years, 
only  613  million  acre-feet  of  water  per  year 
remalris   for  consumptive   use  In   the   Upper 
Basin      Colorado's  share  of  this  figure  would 
amount     to     3.234  000     acre- feet,     Includlnir 
reservoir    evaporation,     as    contrasted    with 
3  865.000  acre-feet.  If  there  were  7  5  million 
acre-feet  for  Upper  Basin  use  as  apportioned 
by     the     Compact        When     we     objectively 
analyze  these  conditions  In  the  light  of  past 
river  history  and  the  Increasing  demands  for 
water   by   our   downstream   sister   States   we 
find  It  most  difficult  to  support  any  further 
downstream   water  develoj-ment   unless   cer- 
tain other  measures  are  Included  In  the  samo 
or  concurrent  legislation 

I  am  citing  these  facts  to  show  that  Colo- 
rado and  the  other  States  of  the  Basin  have 
water  problems  as  well  as  does  Arizona  We, 
In  Colorado,  have  the  strongest  sympathy 
for  our  neighbors  In  Arizona  — but  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  are  not 
the  problems  of  Arizona  alone  They  are  the 
problems  of  seven  states  Therefore,  a  sinple 
state  approach  to  their  reeolutlon  Is  out  of 
the  question.  The  approach  must  be  re- 
gional In  concept  and  physical  scope.  Noth- 
ing but  a  broad,  regional  plan  has  any  chance 
for  success  because  on  this  water  deficient 
river  which  U  rapidly  being  depleted  to  the 
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last  drop,  there  are  too  many  interrelated 
problems,  involving  too  many  statea,  too 
many  Interests,  and  too  m&ny  people.  Each 
Is  vigorously  protecting  Its  present  and  fu- 
ture welf&re.  A  single  nail  Is  not  sufllclent  to 
hold  a  house  together.  Single-phase  legisla- 
tion, although  It  may  be  a  step  forward  In 
a  long  Journey,  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the 
national  responsibility  to  provide  a  reglon- 
wtde  solution  to  the  water  problems  of  the 
Pacific  Southwest. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  met  the  Is- 
sue head-on  In  his  1983  report  entitled  Fu- 
ture Water  Resource  Development  In  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  when  he  said: 
"The  Inadequacy  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem to  meet  this  region's  continuing  and  rap- 
idly growing  water  needs  Is  already  evident." 
Prom  personal  observation  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Secretary 
at  that  time  knew  what  he  wm  talking  about. 
The  Secretary's  further  conclusion  that  the 
availability  of  additional  Colorado  River 
water  to  Arizona,  "Is  no  solution  at  all  to 
the  regional  water  problems  (because) "  It 
merely  temporarily  moves  the  shortage  from 
one  place  to  another  Is  also  yalld. 

Due  to  the  extremely  serious  nature  of  the 
many  Interstate  facets  to  the  regional  prob- 
lems, since  1963  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
have  been  urging  the  water  people  In  the 
Upper  Basin  to  work  with  their  counterparts 
In  the  Lower  Basin  to  develop  a  truly  com- 
prehensive basln-wlde  plan  to  alleviate  the 
south  west's  water  problems.  Although  we  did 
not  agree  with  all  of  It,  we  were  encouraged 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  report  en- 
titled. "The  Pacific  Southwest  Water  Plan," 
of  late  1963  because  It  incorporated  a  regional 
approach.  I  know  from  personal  contact  with 
many  of  them,  that  since  1963  representa- 
tives of  the  seven  basin  states,  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission,  and  many  water 
and  power  agencies  have  worked  many  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  and  travelled  thousands 
of  miles  In  attempting  to  develop  the  terms 
of  legislation  that  could  be  supported  by  all 
seven  basin  states.  The  results  of  their  agree- 
ments and  compromises  were  supported  by 
all  states  last  year  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  H.R.  4871.  This  blU  did  not 
reach  the  Senate  In  the  88th  Congress.  How- 
ever, in  the  90th  Congress,  my  bill,  S.  1342, 
which  la  before  this  Committee,  and  HH. 
3300.  which  is  sponsored  by  my  colleague 
Congressman  Asplnall,  and  la  now  pending 
In  the  House,  Incorporates  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  a  southwest  problem  and  contains 
the  basic  elements  of  the  seven-state  com- 
promise of  la^t  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  S.  861  and  S,  1409,  Introduced  by  my 
esteemed  colleagues  Senator  Kuchel  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Senator  Moss  of  Utah,  respectively, 
and  my  bill,  S.  1242.  while  there  are  differ- 
ences In  some  minor  details  which  I  believe 
can  be  adjusted,  also  Incorporate  the  basic 
elements  of  the  former  seven-state  compro- 
mise achieved  during  the  89th  Congress.  In 
fact,  all  of  these  bills  are  very  close  to  H.R. 
3300.  except  that  my  Senate  colleagues  and  I 
have  omitted  the  creation  of  the  National 
Water  Commission,  since,  as  you  know,  S.  20 
has  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Since  last  year  we  In  Colorado  have  con- 
tinued to  review  our  position  with  respect  to 
two  major  problems  that  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact 
a  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  law  last  year. 
The  first  of  these  problems  was  the  proposed 
authorization  of  Marble  Canyon  and  Huala- 
pal  Dams.  Tiit  second  was  the  proposed  feasi- 
bility study  of  a  plan  to  Import  water  from 
outside  sources  Into  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem. On  these  two  points,  aft4sr  much  80t>er 
reflection,  and  In  spite  of  serious  disagree- 
ment among  the  citizens  of  Colorado  and  the 
Upper  Basin  States,  we  have  again  modified 
our  position.  We  now  agree  to  the  elimination 
of  Marble  Canyon  Dam  from  this  legislation, 
but  Hualapal  Dam  must  be  retained  since  It 
la  the  rock  upon  which  the  regional  approach 
rests. 


Congress  must  recognize  the  serious  water 
problems  of  the  entire  southwest  and  au- 
thorize a  meaningful,  early  study  of  possible 
ways  to  augment  the  water  supply  of  the 
Ocdorado  Blver,  and  that  provision  for  such 
a  study  must  be  Included  as  part  of  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project. 

The  construction  of  Hualapal  Dam  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Impending,  reglon-wlde  water  crisis  of  the 
seven  southwest  states.  The  excess  revenues 
from  the  sales  of  Hualapal  hydroelectric 
energy  will  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
development  fund  which  will  ( 1 )  doubly  in- 
sure the  repayment  of  costs  cA  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  (2)  insure  repayment  of  the 
oostR  of  the  Dixie  Project  In  Utah,  (3)  provide 
for  repayment  of  costs  of  essential  water  sav- 
ing enterprises,  such  as  channelization  of  the 
river,  phreatophyte  control,  canal  lining, 
project  rehabilitation,  etc.,  and  (4)  assist  In 
augmentation  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
basin  whether  It  be  by  Importation,  weather 
modification,  desalination,  or  other  means.  A 
Colorado  Blver  Basin  Project  without  Huala- 
pal Dam  and  a  basin  fund  may  be  likened 
to  a  cart  without  a  horse.  Any  proposal  to 
defer  construction  of  Hualapal  in  the  face  of 
existing  facts  and  circumstances  is  begging 
the  Issue.  The  construction  of  Hualap&l  Dam 
and  the  changing  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  to  Include  the 
Marble  Canyon  area,  as  first  proposed  by 
Congressman  Wayne  Asplnall,  Chairman  of 
the  Hotise  Interior  Committee,  Is  a  sensible 
and  reasonable  solution  to  the  Hualapal  Dam 
problem.  Enactment  at  Senator  Domlnlck's 
bill,  8.  1243,  which  I  am  cosponsorlng,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  terms  of  S.  1242,  8.  861  or 
8.  1400  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

It  has  recently  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of 
the  City  of  XjOS  Angelea  has  suggested  and 
will  submit  taatlmony  on  the  oonstruction 
of  pump-storage,  peaking  power  facilities  In 
conjunction  with  Hualapal  Dam.  I  under- 
stand that  the  proposal  also  includes  a  part- 
nership arrangement  under  which  the  public 
and  private  utilities  of  the  southwest  would 
pay  for  Installation  of  the  generating  facili- 
ties and  provide  transmission  service  at  great 
savings  In  capital  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  plan  will  also  Increase  accru- 
als of  revenues  to  the  development  fund. 
Although  I  realize  that  all  details  of  this 
proposal  cannot  be  known  at  this  time,  I 
believe  It  may  constitute  one  way  of  maxi- 
mizing the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  damslte  and  water  resource.  Therefore, 
I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to  my  bill 
which  will  permit  the  construction  of  Huala- 
pal Dam  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  study  all  aspects  of  the  proposal  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  including  marketing 
agreements,  engineering  feasibility,  eco- 
nomics, etc.,  and  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress before  construction  of  the  electrical 
generating  works  is  Initiated. 

In  view  of  all  the  prevailing  circumstances 
and  implications  surrounding  this  legisla- 
tion, I  cannot  support  any  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  legislation  that  does  not  In- 
corporate the  authorization  of  a  meaningful 
study  of  water  Importation  and  the  Huala- 
pal Dam.  These  two  features  are  the  pillars 
upon  which  rests  the  success  of  a  regional 
plan  for  the  southwest's  water  future. 

Other  basic  elements  of  S.  1242.  S.  861  and 
S.  1409  are  of  vital  Importance  to  my  state 
of  Colorado.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  briefly 
examine  some  additional  features  of  S.  1242 
that  are  essential  parts  of  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  the  problems  either 
present  or  imminent  in  the  seven  states  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

1.  Title  I  explains  the  objectives  of  the 
bill.  These  objectives  are  reglon-wlde — not 
localized  to  one  State.  Congress  recognizes 
that  there  are  water  problems  in  the  entire 
basin  and  directs  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission and  the  Water  Reaouroes  Planning 


Council  to  give  highest  priority  to  plans  (or 
their  relief. 

2.  Title  n  provides  for  planning  and  inves- 
tigation in  the  southwest.  Estimates  of  water 
availability  and  water  needs  of  both  areas  of 
use  and  areas  of  origin  would  be  made.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  reconnaissance  report  of  a  staged  plan 
of  development  to  meet  the  needs  defined  in 
the  Investigations.  The  plan  for  the  first 
stage  should,  among  other  things,  include 
provision  for  2.5  million  acre-feet  of  water 
to  meet  the  btirden  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  as  a  national  obligation  and  make  up 
losses  of  about  a  million  acre-feet  in  the 
Lower  Basin  associated  with  the  delivery  of 
that  water  to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  Treaty 
obligation  of  1.6  million  acre-feet  per  year 
has  become  a  bitter  bone  of  contention  as 
the  available  water  In  the  river  has  been  re- 
duced by  added  uses  every  year.  Colorado  has 
insisted  that  uses  of  water  from  the  Gila 
River  in  Arizona  should  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  Lower  Basin's  apportionment.  The 
Lower  Basin  States  disagree  and  place  a 
different  Interpretation  upon  the  Compact. 
We  have  considered  that  a  clarlflcatlon  of 
this  Issue  is  necessary  before  any  new  Lower 
Basin  projects  are  constructed  In  order  to 
protect  ourselves  against  any  Imposition  of 
claims  for  water  to  fill  the  Mexican  Treaty 
requirements.  As  negotiations  vrith  the  Low- 
er Basin  States  progressed  It  became  appar- 
ent the  Internal  conditions  In  Arizona  were 
such  that  it  was  lmp>068ible  for  her  repre- 
sentatives to  reach  agreement  with  the  Upper 
Basin  concerning  accounting  for  waters  used 
from  the  Gila  River.  If,  under  an  import 
scheme,  2.6  million  acre-feet  can  be  brought 
Into  the  river  this  dispute  will  dissolve  In  the 
imported  water.  If  even  a  study  of  such  a  plan 
Is  not  possible,  there  will  be  another  major 
lawsuit  on  the  Colorado  Blver  commencing 
at  the  first  occasion  that  terms  of  the  Mexi- 
can Treaty  are  invoked  by  the  Secretary  and 
development  in  the  Upper  Basin  is  pre- 
cluded. This  Is  as  inevitable  as  night  follow- 
ing the  day. 

Only  after  reporting  back  to  the  Congress 
and  finding  that  certain  very  stringent  cri- 
teria are  met  can  the  Secretary  proceed  be- 
yond a  reconnaissance  report  on  an  Import 
plan.  Furthermore,  the  strongest  and  broad- 
est criteria  possible  are  provided  to  protect 
areas  of  origin  which  also  will  benefit  ma- 
terially from  any  plan  that  may  be  ulti- 
mately adopted. 

3.  Title  lU  would  authorize  construction  of 
the  Hualajjal  Dam  about  which  I  have  al- 
ready comnaented.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  Central  Arizona  Project,  including 
Hooker  Dam  In  New  Mexico.  The  aqueduct 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  would  be 
capable  of  treinsportlng  2600  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  which  Is  more  than  adequate 
to  deliver  the  necessary  supply.  This  part  of 
the  bill  also  Includes  a  priority  for  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  per  year  from  the 
Lower  Basin  supply  for  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. There  is  some  disagreement  as  to 
whether  this  obligation  would  fall  upon  the 
Upper  Basin  In  years  of  shortage.  This  Is  not 
the  intention  of  the  bill  because  It  Is  strictly 
a  matter  of  agreement  between  Arlaona  and 
California.  As  added  Insurance,  however,  I 
have  included  a  provision  to  make  It  clear 
that  any  benefits  of  Section  4(a)  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  that  the  other 
States  now  possess  shall  not  be  disturbed  in 
any  way  by  the  priority  for  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  granted  by  Arizona  to  California  under 
the  terms  of  the  bUl. 

Under  this  title  the  Dixie  Project  In  the 
State  of  Utah  would  be  integrated  Into  the 
lower  basin  development  fund. 

4.  Title  IV  would  create  a  Lower  Basin 
Development  Fund  and  provides  for  cost  al- 
locations and  repayment.  As  I  have  em- 
phasized previously  this  development  fund 
is  the  heart  of  the  entire  regional  program. 
Without  the  development  fund  the  regional 
program  cannot  exist. 
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5.  Tltl*  V  la  of  paramount  Importance  to 
my  8tet«  of  Colorado  and  the  entire  Upper 
B«rtn  development  program.  Plve  reclama- 
ttoB  projects  would  be  authorized  for  cod- 
■truetton  in  western  Colorado.  Theee  are  the 
An1m«t-Iie  Plata,  the  Dolorea.  the  Dallas 
CTMk.  the  West  Divide,  and  the  San  Uiguel 
projacta.  These  Ave  projects  are  partlclpat- 
Inc  projects  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Projaot  and  have  been  on  drawing  boards 
for  many  years.  Their  water  supply  la  well 
wtthin  the  apportionment  of  water  by  the 
applicable  compacts  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. Payout  studies  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  show  that  repayment  of  costs 
ttoax  tbe  Dpfwr  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund 
la  waU  within  Colorado's  share  o'  that  fund 
Department  officials  will  supply  engineering, 
Hoaiictal.  and  economic  details  with  refer- 
•nea  to  these  projecu.  Needless  to  say,  I 
support  them  wholeheartedly 

Senate  Document  No.  80  of  the  75th  Con- 
gress has  long  been  the  causative  agent  of 
many  Intrastate  disputes  between  the  east 
and  west  slopes  of  Colorado.  Represeniatlvea 
of  both  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide,  after 
aaemlngly  endless  negotiattoiu.  have  agreed 
upon  an  interpretation  ihat  Is  Included  In 
Section  501  (e)  of  my  bill 

Another  subject  of  bitter  dispute  between 
tba  Upper  and  Lower  Basins  of  the  river  Is 
laid  to  rest  in  Section  SO'J  This  section  pro- 
Tldoa  for  a  method  of  repayment  to  the  Upper 
HsslTi  fund  of  money  that  has  been  diverted 
therafrom  to  pay  for  diminutions  in  genera- 
tion at  Hoover  Dam  attributed  to  the  Oiling 
of  leaariotrs  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project.  This  section  is  the  result  of  long 
and  detailed  negotiations  between  repre- 
•entatlTea  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Basin 
Statea. 

8.  Title  VT  Is  another  v«ry  important  part 
of  the  bill  so  far  as  relations  among  the  seven 
baaln  states  is  concerned.  It  took  many 
moettaa  of  detailed  computations,  studies, 
and  nagotlatlons  by  some  of  the  moat  able 
watar  engineers  and  lawyers  In  the  West  and 
In  the  Department  c'  the  Interior  to  for- 
maltaa  the  reservoir  operating  principles  of 
□action  002.  I  wish  to  thank  and  coivgratu- 
lata  all  of  these  capable  people  who  partlci- 
patad  in  thu  moat  difficult  task.  The  operat- 
ing criteria  are  fair  and  reasonable  to  both 
Baalna.  They  do  not  violate  any  of  tba  prtn- 
dplaa  of  either  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
or  tbe  Upper  Colorado  River  Baaln  Compact. 
Tbay  do.  however,  provide  direction  to  the 
Sacratary  with  respect  to  how  to  operate 
storaca  reaervolra  under  the  terms  of  the 
compacts  and  yet  allow  for  sufficient  flexi- 
bility that  extraordinary  changing  condi- 
tions can  be  successfully  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  above  six  enumerated 
Itema  I  have  briefly  mentioned  those  basic 
elemanta  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  a 
aotuMl  and  reasonable  approach  to  the  rea- 
oluttco  of  the  water  problems  of  the  Pacific 
Southvwt.  Without  them  I  cannot  support 
Xhi»  laglalatlon.  because,  if  a  regional  ap- 
proach la  not  to  be  had  when  all  seven  in- 
dividual states  either  have  serious  problems 
now  or  on  the  horizon,  then  all  statea  should 
wait  until  a  program  of  sufficiently  broad 
scop*  can  be  developed  to  assure  them  that 
•OOM  are  not  to  have  the  water  resource 
problems  rectified  at  the  expense  of  the 
othara. 

By  now.  the  committee  has  probably  as- 
oartalned  that  I  cannot  support  the  Ad- 
mlnls  Nation's  propoaai  as  expressed  in 
8.  10O«.  or  8.  1013  After  suggesting  a  reglon- 
wlda  remedy  for  the  Uls  of  a  water-deficit 
river  In  his  Pacific  Southwest  Water  Plan  in 
1B88  and  then  supporting  a  seven -state  agree- 
mant  In  HJt.  M71  in  10M,  It  is  beyond  oom- 
prehanalon  why  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
suddenly  s\iffered  a  blackout  of  foresight  and 
revertad  to  a  one-state  approach  a  year  later. 
With  a  clear  conscience  I  could  not  Join  this 
ahout-faca  maneuver.  The  Secretary's  pro- 
posal will  not  even  cure  the  water  problanu 
of  bis  own  state  of  Artaona.  because  It  wUl 


not  supply  enough  additional  water  to  re- 
place all  that  is  being  mined'  from  the 
ground  Arizona  and  the  Southweet  deserve 
better  treatment  than  thU  The  Administra- 
tion plan  doee  not  provide  (or  a  Lower  Basin 
Development  Pund  that  would  be  adequate  to 
aid  in  paying  for  other  essentials  of  a  regional 
program  Besides  Its  Inadequacy  the  pro- 
posal Is  not  Ln  t.'ie  best  national  Interest  be- 
cause It  places  the  Federal  government  In  the 
business  of  thermal  generation  of  electric 
energy  In  spite  of  what  you  may  be  told  by 
other  witnesses,  keep  In  mind  that  If  the 
Federal  goverrunent  Is  to  prepay  193  million 
for  a  share  of  caf>aclty  In  a  power  plant,  the 
government  Is  in  the  thermal  power  business 
and  la  going  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
Ita  operation  and  control  The  government 
would  t)e  getting  into  the  thermal  power 
business  by  the  back  door 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  Colo- 
rado's Oovernor  John  Love,  with  resp>ect  to 
this  year's  Administration  plan  at  the  House 
hearings  on  March  17.  when  he  said  "Con- 
trajy  to  what  was  stated  to  this  committee  a 
few  days  ago,  the  Administrations  proponal 
does  not  constitute  a  basis  on  which  a  oom- 
prehenaive  long-range  solution  to  the  many, 
varied  and  complex  water  problems  of  the 
basin  can  t>e  developed  and  carried  forward 
The  proposal  advanced  by  the  Secretary  Is 
actually  a  short-fused  time  bomb  which  will 
lead  to  destructive  competition  among  the 
States  of  the  Ooiorado  River  Basin  It  pro- 
posee  a  pieoeme&i  solution  to  a  part  of  the 
problem  of  only  one  State  " 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
vlewa  on  the  legislation  now  before  It  I  am 
siire  that  If  this  committee  can  endure  the 
rigors  of  negotiating  In  the  same  construc- 
tive spirit  aa  has  t>een  exhibited  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  water  and  power  IntereaU 
of  the  seven  states  In  arriving  at  that  seven- 
state  sup>ported  compromise  bill  of  last  year, 
we  can  develop  regional  legislation  of  which 
the  southwest  and  the  nation  can  be  proud 


THE  DESECRATION  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  PLAO 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  last  week  from 
Ohio  cltlzena  concerning  the  recent  ac- 
tivities In  New  York  at  which  the  U.S. 
flag  was  burned  and  draft  cards  were 
placed  In  a  can  containing  inflammable 
material  and  burned.  I  take  thl2  occas- 
slon  to  read  excerpts  from  some  of  these 
letters.  I  believe  that  Congress  has  not 
given  adequate  attention  to  this  grave 
problem  confronting  our  country 

I  shall  not  identify  the  names  of  the 
senders  of  the  letters,  but  I  shall  quote 
from  them.  A  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
Reading.  Ohio,  reads.  In  part : 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
who  feels  that  love  of  Sag  and  country  are 
among  the  most  important  things  In  life, 
find  It  very  difficult  to  understand  the  out- 
rageous deflance  that  la  allowed  to  take  place 
and   little  done   about   it. 

What  has  happened  to  loyalty,  love  of 
country  and  flag,  the  unification  that  has 
made  our  country  great  and  given  It  the 
strength  to  be  the  most  advanced  and  great- 
est country  on  earth? 

Attached  to  that  letter  Is  a  clipping 
from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  The  pic- 
ture shows  the  VB.  nag  attached  to  a 
staff  Surrounding  the  flag,  which  is 
being  held  In  the  air.  are  quite  a  number 
of  beatniks.  The  flag  is  on  fire,  and  the 
beatniks  are  standing  there  laughing, 
obviously  In  great  Joy  at  what  has  been 
done. 

Another  clipping  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  also  attached  to  the  same  let- 


ter, shows  another  group  of  beatniks, 
one  of  whom  is  holding  a  can  which 
has  flame  coming  from  it.  The  title 
beneath  that  picture  is:  "Antiwar  E>em- 
onstrators  in  New  York's  Central  Park 
Burn  Their  Draft  Cards  In  Coffee  Can 
Held  by  One  of  Their  Group  " 

Mr  President,  a  letter  received  from 
a  citizen  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  reads  in  pan 
as  follows: 

I  don't  know  how  Just  to  put  my  feellnK'. 
aa  I  feel  that  after  what  I  seen  In  the  Toledo 
Blade  on  April  18.  1967  I  have  no  feeling 
short  of  complete  dismay.  I  was  In  World 
War  2  and  If  needed  again  would  not  argue 
one  bit  In  taken  part  In  standing  up  for  thl.i 
country  und  flag  It  Is  ubo\it  time  our  people 
wake  up  and  find  out  why  this  type  of 
people  are  let  loose  to  do  this  net  of  treason 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  3 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  let- 
ter received  from  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  reads.  In  part,  as  follows: 

Over  recent  years.  I  have  watched  these 
groups  commit  one  atrocity  after  another 
.  gainst  my  Tiatlve  land  in  the  name  of 
•■.-Ights."  either  presumed  or  Imaginary.  And 
8.1  the  while  I  have  watched  their  Influence 
erode  the  laws  of  the  land  via  "llberar" 
courts,  educators  and  clergy. 

All  that  Is  required  for  evil  to  triumph  Is 
that  good  men  will  remain  silent 

I  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
a  citizen  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  The  letter 
enclosed  articles  and  pictures  from  Ohio 
newspapers.   The   letter   reads   In   part: 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  civil  rights 
movement  when  It  la  channeled  within  the 
framework  of  exUtlng  laws  For  that  reaaon 
I  have  supported  Dr  Martin  Luther  Kings 
efforts  to  raise  members  of  his  race  to  first 
class  citizenship  However,  when  he  becomes 
part  of  a  demonstration  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican flag  Is  disgracefully  defaced,  my  support 
must  be  withdrawn  or  severely  curtailed. 

A  letter  received  from  another  citizen 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  reads: 

All  loyal  Americans  must  certainly  be 
shocked  and  angered  to  see  the  published 
pictures  of  our  Flag  being  burned  during  the 
protest  demonstrations  this  past  weekend. 

While  the  right  to  protest  within  the  law 
must  be  protected,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  arrests  are  not  made  when  the 
law  la  flagrantly  and  publicly  violated 

It  Is  high  time  strong  action  was  taken  to 
stop  these  disgusting  treasonous  spectacles 

A  letter  received  from  a  citizen  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  reads.  In  part: 

I  read  and  saw  In  the  evening  paper  a 
group  of  people  setting  Are  to  the  American 
flag  I  was  under  the  impression  that  this  is 
a  crime  and  punishable  by  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment Yet  I  did  not  find  anything  in  the 
paper  where  action  was  taken  by  the  en- 
forcement officials  against  the  perpetrators 
of  the  desecration  of  our  flag 

Mr.  President,  a  letter  received  from  a 
citizen  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  reads,  in 
part: 

The  flag  of  the  United  SUtea  has  been 
burned  In  New  York. 

Slackers  and  beatniks  have  burned  draft 
cards  on  the  streets. 

A  thing  posing  as  a  man  has  referred  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtea  and  Sec- 
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retary  Rusk  as  "  buffoons"  and  "tooia"  over 
the  publicly  regulated  television  air  waves. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  enact  legislation  re- 
quiring demonstrators  to  register,  at  least 
demonstrators  that  seek  that  the  Federal 
Government  adopt  a  course  off  action? 

Another  letter  received  from  a  citizen 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  reads,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  photo  taken  from 
the  April  16  Issue  of  the  Sunday  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  It  is  a  hideous  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  communist  p)arty  In  America 
today.  I  learned  that  a  professor  In  a  Uni- 
versity in  the  State  of  Indiana  burned  the 
American  flag  In  his  classroom  Friday,  April 
14,  1967. 

When  the  American  flag  was  burned  In 
Prance  recently  on  the  Vloe  President's  visit 
we  sent  an  ofHclal  protest,  when  the  flag  Is 
burned  In  this  country  the  news  media  gives 
the  hoodlums  publicity  and  a  pat  on  the 
back  for  a  big  story. 

That  letter  also  contains  a  picture  of 
the  American  flag  being  burned  in  the 
recent  demonstration. 

A  letter  received  from  a  citizen  of 
Galena,  Ohio,  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  reading  and  seeing 
pictures  of  the  dirty  scum  of  these  United 
States,  trampling,  Eplttlng  on,  anA  Xmming 
my  Country's  Flag. 

I  am  also  sick  of  semi-educated  students 
protesting  (violently)  everything  that  does 
not  conform  to  their  personal  thinking. 

Mr.  President,  one  man  Involved  In 
the  demonstration  in  New  York  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an  American 
soldier  to  create  the  impression  that 
military  men  were  demonstrating.  The 
man  was  not  a  soldier.  He  was  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  soldier  In  order  to  lend  dignity 
to  what  was  happening. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  Introduced  a  bill  to  make  It  a 
crime,  punishable  under  Federal  law,  to 
bum  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  that  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
committee  to  which  that  bill  has  been 
referred  will  conduct  hearings  and 
promptly  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 


WISCONSIN    YOUTHS    CITED    FOR 
SAFETY  PATROL  HEROICS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  11.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Alan  S.  Boyd  will  present  AAA 
Gold  Llfesaver  Medals  to  nine  school 
safety  patrol  heroes  who  have  saved  hu- 
man lives  in  traffic  while  on  duty  near 
their  schools. 

We  from  Wisconsin  are  very  proud  to 
have  two  of  the  nine  national  recipients 
as  residents  of  our  State — Jay  R.  Jan- 
sen,  12,  of  Rawson  School,  Milwaukee, 
and  Bruce  Haase,  14.  of  Brookwood 
School,  Genoa  City. 

Jay's  heroic  act  took  place  In  heavy 
traffic  at  Rawson  Avenue.  Children  had 
started  to  cross  on  the  "walk"  light  when 
a  vehicle  approached  the  14th  Avenue 
intersection.  The  driver  of  the  vehicle 
passed  a  stopped  car  and  entered  the 
intersection  and  went  through  a  red 
light.  Three  small  kindergarten  children 
had  started  to  cross  the  street.  They  did 
not  see  the  oncoming  car.  Noting  the 
Imminent  danger  and  without  thought  of 
self.  Jay  ran  into  the  street  and  pushed 
the  three  children  to  safety.  An  adult 
who  witnessed  the  occurrence  said  the 


children  surely  would  have  been  hit  if 
Jay  had  not  acted  quickly  and  effectively. 

Bruce  'was  on  duty  at  Mill  and  Wcd- 
worth  Streets  when  the  door  of  a  passing 
ear  mafclng  a  left  turn  flew  open  and  3- 
year-old  Russell  Sumner  was  thrown  out. 
Bruce  ran  Into  the  street  in  front  of  sev- 
eral cars  and  picked  up  the  yoimgster, 
carrying  him  to  safety  on  the  sidewalk  to 
prevent  a  car  from  running  over  him. 
Russell  had  been  sitting  in  the  front  seat 
with  his  mother,  and  unintentionally  re- 
leased the  door  handle. 

Iliese  courageous  young  men  are  only 
two  of  more  than  900,000  school  safety 
patrol  members  serving  voluntarily  in 
40,000  schools  in  15,000  communities  In 
every  State  In  our  Nation.  On  each  and 
every  schoolday,  they  protect  the  lives 
of  more  than  19  million  of  their  fellow 
students. 

I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  to  allow  me 
again  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  72,  which  will  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  second  week  in  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week."  I  believe  that  approval  of 
this  joint  resolution  by  Congress  would 
be  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  fine 
work  of  our  school  safety  patrols  across 
the  country. 


THE    25TH   ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
SEABEES 

Mr.  HARTKK  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Navy  construction  battalions,  the  Sea- 
bees,  the  famed  "Can  Do"  builders  of 
World  War  n,  this  year  celebrate  their 
25th  anniversary  of  service  to  our  Nation. 

The  Seabees  spring  from  the  great 
building  trades  of  America.  They  are 
utilities  men.  electricians,  heavy  eauip- 
ment  (^?erators,  steelworkers,  mechanics, 
surveyors,  and  builders,  and  they  com- 
mand an  infinite  variety  of  skills. 

The  Seabees  have  become  a  living 
legend  since  their  formation  in  1942. 
Ther  labors  and  {u^compllshments  during 
a  quarter  century  of  war  and  peace  have 
written  a  proud  chapter  In  the  history  of 
the  American  serviceman. 

Today,  Seabee  battalions  are  building 
In  Vietnam  at  a  tremendous  rate,  smd 
the  product  of  their  effort  will  provide 
that  little  country  with  a  strong  footing 
for  econ<nnlc  recovery  when  the  current 
conflict  flinally  is  over. 

The  Seabees  are  building  ports  and 
piers;  landing  fields,  storage  structures; 
camps  and  housing;  water,  sewage,  and 
electrical  systems;  roads  and  highways; 
communications  centers;  hospitals  and 
all  types  of  facilities  that  a  nation  needs 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  to  progress. 
To  the  Vietnamese,  the  work  of  the  Navy 
construction  battalions  today  promise  a 
finer  future  in  the  coming  days  of  peace. 

Worthy  of  special  note,  Mr.  President, 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Seabees  have  added 
new  laurels  to  their  reputation  for  warm 
hearts  and  ready,  skillful  hands. 

They  have  become  the  "Navy  Peace 
Corps." 

These  are  the  13-man  Seabee  teams; 
a  Navy  Civil  Engineering  Corps  officer 
and  12  Seabees,  one  of  them  a  medical 
corpsman. 

Seabee  teams  work  deep  in  the  Jungle 


interior  of  Thailand  and  Vietnam,  help- 
ing and  teaching  the  villagers.  The  Sea- 
bees are  building  rural  roads,  putting  up 
small  bridges,  constructing  village  halls, 
schools  and  orphanages,  digging  fresh 
water  wells,  improving  sanitation  facil- 
ilities,  and  creating  rock  quarries  and 
stone  ci*ushers. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Seabee 
corpsman  is  providing  medical  treat- 
ment to  adults  and  children  who  seldom, 
if  ever,  see  a  doctor  in  their  remote  vil- 
lage areas. 

In  recognition  of  the  Seabee  Silver 
25th  anniversary,  Gov.  Roger  D.  Brani- 
gin,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  recently 
proclaimed  Seabees  Month  in  Indiana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proclamation  be  printed  In  tho 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Proclamation — Skabee  Month.  Mabch  1-31, 

1967 
To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  May  Come, 
Greeting: 

Whereas,  the  twenty-fllth  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  Construction  Battalion,  known 
as  the  Seabees,  will  be  celebrated  on  March 
6  and  on  March  2,  the  Navy  Civil  Engineers 
Corps,  which  commands  the  Seabees,  will 
celebrate  Its  one-hundredth  anniversary;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Seebees'  first  mission  for  this 
country  was  in  March  1M2,  when  they  as- 
sisted In  the  reconstruction  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  continued  through  World  War  11,  the 
Korean  Conflict  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  by 
constructing  and  maintaining  bases  for  the 
armed  forces;  and 

Whereas,  by  bringing  technical  skills  to 
the  village  level  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Sea- 
bees are  exhibiting  their  "Can  Do"  motto  by 
teaching  others  the  spirit  of  cooperation  es- 
sential in  building  a  desire  for  freedom: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Roger  D.  Branlgln,  Gov- 
nor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  month  of  March  1967,  as  Seabees 
month  In  Indiana  and  urge  all  Hoosiers  to 
Join  In  appropriate  recognition  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

By  the  Governor: 

BOOEB   D.   Braitigan, 

Governor  of  Indiana. 
EOCAB  D.  Whttcomb, 

Secretary  of  State. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  FEDERAL-STATE 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Parris  Bryant,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  has  been 
traveling  throughout  the  country  during 
recent  months,  meeting  with  hundreds  of 
State  officials,  helping  them  to  under- 
stand the  many  ways  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  various  States 
can  work  together  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  American  life. 

Governor  Bryant  and  his  staff  are 
aware  of  the  mamy  problems  which  nat- 
urally arise  in  Pederal-State  relation- 
ships and  have  used  their  trips  through- 
out the  country  to  provide  answers  to 
many  of  the  problems  which  State  offi- 
cials have  encoimtered. 

On  April  25,  Governor  Bryant  and  his 
staff  visited  my  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; and,  in  his  address  of  welcome  to 
the  group.  Gov.  John  W.  King  made  clear 
the  promise  and  hope  of  better  Federal- 
State  relationships  resulting  from  these 
conferences. 
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lir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
it  that  Oovemor  King's    speech   be 

prtnted  at  thla  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 
Thera  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 

asfoUows: 

SpmacH  WT  Oor   Johw  W    Kma  at  th«  Nrw 

BAMTUhCaiX      GOVXKNOB'S      CONTKSXNCS      ON 

Twbemju.-Statx  Rxlations.  Apkxl  26.  1967 
I  am  genuinely  pleaaed  to  be  here  today 
to  prmtlclp«t«  In  thia  ConXerence  tbat  la  In- 
dMd  most  Important  to  all  of  us  who  work 
In  8tet«  Government.  Its  purpose  U  simple 
but  of  vital  Blgniflcance. 

W»  have  here  a  group  of  high  Federal  offl- 
elaJs  who  have  taken  time  out  of  their  own 
buay  Bchedulea  to  be  here  to  listen  and  learn 
from  our  New  Hampshire  State  offlclala  what 
your  problems  and  dllBcultlea  are  in  impie- 
mantlng  Federal  grain-in-ald  programs  and 
to  promptly  establish  steps  to  resolve  these 
problems. 

Tbeae  people  are  here  at  the  direction  of 
Preetdent  Johnson  and.  as  Oovemor,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him  I  am  sure  these  Con- 
ferences wUl  be  most  welcome  in  every  State 
and  I  am  certain  they  will  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  relationships  between  the  Federal 
and  State  Govemmenu 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  to  Governor  Far- 
rU  Bryant.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  and  his  team  of  dlstln- 
gulahed  Agency  officials,  for  this  sincere  ef- 
fort to  Improve  our  Federal-State  relatlon- 
ahlpa. 

We  wurmly  welcome  you  here  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  frulu  of  this  Conference. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  would  have  been 
Uttle  need  for  such  a  conference  because  of 
the  limited  scope  of  Federal  activity  within 
the  States, 

But  today  the  State  of  New  Hampehlre  la 
Involved  In  over  one  hundred  Federal  pro- 
grams that  provide  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  dollars  in  Federal  funds. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
dramatic  proliferation  of  Federal  programs. 
All  o<  these  programs  have  laudable  objec- 
tives— or  else  the  Congress  would  not  have 
approved  them. 

However,  at  times  difficulties  are  encoun- 
tered In  the  actual  Implementation  of  these 
programs  on  the  State  level 

The  Federal  officials  here  this  morning 
want  to  know  of  the  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems you  have  encountered  so  that  Improve- 
ment can  be  initiated. 

We  are  not  here  to  articulate  crltlcUm. 
Theee  Federal  officials  have  a  mandate  to 
execute  those  programs  that  the  Congress 
approves.  Just  as  you  State  officials  have  a 
mandate  to  Implement  those  programs  that 
the  Legislature  approves  We  are  here  Jointly 
to  explore  ways  and  means  of  attaining  the 
goal  that  Is  common  to  all  of  us — the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  of  all  our  people. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Al 
O'Connor  who  Is  the  New  England  represent- 
ative for  the  National  Government  and  his 
staff  for  making  all  the  arrangements  for 
this  meeting 

And  I  want  to  warmly  welcome  to  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  a  former  fellow  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  Florida,  the  Honorable 
FarrU  Bryant,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
emergency  Planning  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  a  man  who  has  been 
most  helpful  to  me  and  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  In  my  relations  with  the  White 
House. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here.  Gover- 
nor Bryant,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  some  re- 
marks to  make  as  we  step  up  this  Conference. 
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ALICE  IN  POLLUnONLAND 

llT.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  two  re- 
markable young  ladles  In  Milwaukee, 
Wla^  have  written  an  unique  satire  called 


'Alice  In  PoUutJonland."  They  have  un- 
dertaken to  show  the  great  harm  which 
can  be  done  by  air  pollution.  They  have 
used  the  tongue-in-cheek  "Alice  In  Won- 
derland "  format  to  show  how  poorly  Alice 
fared  when  she  found  even  "Wonder- 
land "  to  be  a  place  of  eye-smarting, 
clothes-dislntegratlnj?  air. 

Twenty-one-year-old  Patricia  and  16- 
year-old  Kay  Bonneau  both  suffer  from 
respiratory  diseases  which  their  mother 
believes  are  caused  by  air  pollution  Both 
young  women  will  be  undergoing  special 
treatment  In  the  Netherlands  this  sum- 
mer at  the  Blo-Meteorologlcal  Hospital. 
I  sincerely  hope  a  cure  can  be  affected  for 
them. 

I  believe  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
be  Interested  In  reading  the  results  of 
their  work  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows 

Aliik  in  Pollutionland 
Alice  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  Uttle  stream 
watching  the  little  fishes  flit  In  and  out  of  the 
cold  clear  water  Above,  the  sky  was  blue 
and  the  sun  was  brightly  shining  Suddenly. 
Alice  saw  a  curious  thing  A  white  rabbit 
was  running  across  the  Held  muttering  to 
himself  "Oh.  I'm  late,  Im  late  "  The  rabbit 
was  looking  at  a  gold  watch  and  was  carrying 
a  gas  mask  Alice  laughed  because  he  looked 
so  funny 

•Walt,  Mr  Rabbit,  Walt.  Where  are  you 
going' ' 

But  the  rabbit  wouldn't  stop 
Alice,  filled  with  curiosity,  ran  after  the 
rabbit  Suddenly  he  disappeared  into  his  hole 
and  Alice  tumbled  after  him  She  fell  down, 
down,  down  Finally  she  settled  down  In  a 
large  room  In  the  room  was  a  large  table 
with  two  bottles  on  It,  and  next  to  the  table 
waa  a  door  Just  big  enough  for  a  rabbit 

Alice  went  to  the  table  She  took  a  bottle 
In  each  hand  The  bottle  In  the  left  hand 
said  "Orange  I5rlnk",  and  In  teeny  letters 
underneath  It  said  artificial  orange  flavor 
and  many  preservatives  added. 

"What  a  queer  recipe  for  orange  drink," 
Alice  said. 

The  other  bottle  said,  'Cherry  Drink"  and 
the  teeny  letters  underneath  said  that  It 
was  artificial  flavoring,  too. 

AUce  uncorked  the  orange  drink,  with 
the  funny  label,  and  tasted  it  Instantly  she 
began  to  feel  fimny,  and  the  bottle  seemed 
to  be  getting  heavier  as  she  drank  from  It 
She  found  that  she  was  shrinking  rapidly 
In  size,  until  she  was  only  10  Inches  high! 

Alice  ran  to  the  Uttle  door  and  crawled 
under  it,  and  found  herself  in  a  lovely 
woods,  much  like  the  forest  near  the  farm 
on  which  she  lived  There  was  only  one 
distinct  difference  All  the  forest  seemed 
enshrouded  In  a  heavy,  gray  fog  There  were 
Uttle  smog  rings  filtering  through  the  light 
patches  of  fog  Alice  laughed  and  clapped 
her  hands,  "Rings  of  Fog,  how  cute."  she 
said  She  followed  the  rings  until  she  came 
upon  their  source 

Seated  on  a  large  mushroom  lay  a  cater- 
pillar, smoking 

Alice  climbed  on  a  mushroom  and  said 
"Hello". 

The  caterpillar  rose  to  his  full  height, 
blowing  smoke  rings  all  the  time  into  Alice  s 
face 

"Ooodneas."  she  said,  "you  are  smoking 
Uke  a  Chimney  ' 

"And  what  is  wrong  with  that,  "demanded 
the  caterpillar 

■Nothing,  I  guess,"  replied  Alice  politely, 
"only  the  smoke  tickles  my  nose  and  stings 
my  eyes  " 

Nonsense,  said  the  caterpillar  "It  does 
no  such  thing!" 
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Allce   started    to   cough     "I    do   wish 
would  stop  blowing  my  way!" 

"I'll  do  as  I  please."  snapped  the  cater- 
pillar. 

"Very  well,"  said  Alice,  as  politely  as  she 
could,  between  coughs.  "You  certainly  aren't 
very  considerate." 

"I  have  a  permit,"  Screamed  the  cater- 
pillar "I'm  the  mascot  of  all  factories  and 
chimneys  Just  try  to  stop  me!" 

Alice  slipped  away  quickly  "Whatever  does 
he  mean?"  she  said  shaking  her  head.  "Oh, 
giXHlnesB,  I  forgot  to  ask  him  if  he  saw  a 
white  rabbit! 

Through  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  Alice 
heard  the  sound  of  excited  chatter.  She 
peered  from  behind  a  dandelion  stem  and 
behold  a  shaggy  garden  with  many  flowers 
Just  her  size.  She  ran  Into  the  midst  of  the 
flowers  "They  were  all  talking  excitedly.  And 
when  they  saw  her  they  held  out  their  arms 
Imploringly. 

"Please,  can  you  help  us?" 
Alice  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  their 
petals  and  stems  and  leaves  were  covered 
with  holes,  and  that  some  of  the  flowers 
were  wilted  All  the  flowers  had  tears  in 
their  eyes 

"Ever  since  IT  came,  all  the  flowers  have 
been   dying,      moaned   the   tallest   flower. 

Since    uhat    came?"    asked   Alice 
thetlcally 

•Why.  the  SMOG,"'  said  the  tall  flower 
sadly  "All  the  dirt  and  fumes  from  the  fac- 
U)ries  settle  on  us,  and  our  soft  petals  begin 
to  die  "■ 

"Oh.  how  terrible!" 

■Yes  It  Is,"  said  a  young  flower  What  kind 
of  flower  are  you?  Why  aren't  you  dying 
too'"" 

"  Im  not  a  flower,""  said  Alice  laughing, 
"but  I  should  think  that  If  I  stood  out  here 
all  day  In  the  smo«t.  I  might  get  sick,  too." 

"Yes,  she  would,"  nodded  a  tear  stained 
flower,  "I  daresay  she  might  "" 

"By  the  way  have  you  seen  a  white  rab- 
blt''"^ 

■  Oh,  yes,  he  went  that  way,"  said  a  wilted 
flower 

■  Thank  you,""  said  Alice  She  started  walk- 
ing In  the  direction  that  the  wilted  flower 
had  pointed  Then  she  looked  back  at  the 
dwindling  garden  and  winked  a  tear  from 
her  eye. 

Bit  by  bit  as  she  walked  along  she  began 
growing  taller  until  Bhe  waa  her  normal  size 

'Hello,"  said  a  voice  from  atwve. 

Alice  looked  up  and  on  a  branch  above  her 
head  lay  a  fat  cat  with  a  big  smile. 

■Hello,  my  name  is  Alice  and  I"m  following 
a  white  rabbit  "■ 

"Oh,  you  follow  the  »>ook  perfectly,"' 
sneered  the  cat,   "I've  been  watching  you."' 

■  I   beg   your   pardon?"  said  AUce. 
"Never  mind,  said  the  cat  lazily.  He  went 

that-a-way."   and   he   pointed   the  direction 
out  to  Alice 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  sighed  Alice  sadly. 
Why  so  glum?"  asked  the  cat 

"I  feel  so  sorry  for  the  flowers,  they're  all 
dying  you  know  "" 

"So  what.""  said  the  cat. 
I     think     its     awful,"    said     Alice,     Whv 
should  smog  kill  them"'"" 

"Who  c.>reR?  As  long  as  the  smog  doesn  i 
hurt  me  why  should  I  care  about  the 
flowers?  " 

"I  should  think  that  it  would  be  your  duly 
to  do  B.  n.elhing  al)out  It,""  said  Alice 
staunchly,  "don't  you  like  flowers?"' 

""Oh.  they"re  always  complaining."  grtim- 
bled  the  cat  and  he  disappeared 

Alice  shook  her  head  quite  puzzled.  From 
where  she  stood  she  could  hear  the  clank  of 
dishes  and  she  could  smell  food.  She  crept 
through    the    woods    toward    the   sounds. 

Parting  a  branch,  Alice  came  upon  a  party 
In  the  woods  A  table  was  set,  and  there  sat 
the  white  rabbit,  sitting  nest  to  a  man  say- 
ing, "Its  late.  It's  late  Ifs  almost  too  late' 
The  Red  Queen  is  finally  having  a  meeting. 
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but  it's  almofit  too  late!  I  only  stopped  In  tn 
see  if  you  were  coming." 

'"Sit  down  and  have  some  tea.  It  can  wait," 
said  the  man.  "the  meeting  can  wait.  I've 
only  stepped  In  for  a  coiTee  break,  then  I 
must  get  back  and  supervise  my  factories." 

•"No,  no,  you  must  come.  Many  citizens 
will  be  there.  "They  are  all  going  to  complain 
about  the  pollution  problem.  The  Red  Queen 
has  ordered  it,  and  you  must  come!" 

"•No,"  the  factory  owner  said,  pounding 
the  table,  'If  I  go  they  will  take  down  my 
smoke  staclts  and  shut  down  my  factories. 
All  the  nice  cars  1  make  will  be  taken  off 
the  market.  If  I  go  out  of  business  my  chil- 
dren won"t  eat," 

The  white  rabbit's  face  grew  red,  "If  you 
don't  come  to  the  meeting  your  children 
won't  breathe!" 

At  this  moment  Alice  entered.  She  had 
been  listening  quietly  before,  now  she  spoke, 
"Mr.  Factory  Owner,  I  think  that  what  the 
rabbit  says  is  right.  Why,  I  only  Just  saw 
the  flowers  dying  and  I  think  .  ,  ."' 

""Young  lady,""  the  Mad  Factory  Owner 
Interrupted.  ""I  don"t  care  what  you  think. 
...  Oh,  would  you  care  for  a  bite  to  eat? 
We"ve  got  soup  with  Colloidal  Beta  Carotene, 
Fumarlc  Acid,  and  Artificial  Flavoring,  and 
oat  cereal  with  BHT  and  BHA  added. 

"■Don"t  you  have  plain  bread  and  Jam?"' 

'"Oh  certainly,"  replied  the  Mad  Factory 
Owner,  Here"s  home  white  bread  with 
cilclum  propionate,  and  mono-glglyerides 
and  some  strawberry  Jam  with  artificial 
strawberries. 

"Thank  you,  I'd  rather  not."  replied  AUce, 
""We  don"t  have  queer  food  like  that  on  our 
farm,""  she  mused. 

The  white  rabbit  looked  at  his  watch,  "Oh, 
It's  so  late.  I  must  be  going. ""  He  adjusted 
the  gas  mask  on  his  face  and  raced  away 
from  the  table. 

ITie  Factory  Owner  abruptly  stood  up  and 
ran  In  the  opposite  direction. 

"Walt,  wait!"  Alice  yelled  after  them.  But 
the  two  had  disappeared  into  the  woods. 
•Oh,  I  shall  never  get  to  the  meeting!"  she 
sobbed. 

Suddenly  the  big,  fat  cat  appeared  again 
and  pointed  to  the  path  the  white  rabbit 
had  taken. 

""Thank  you,'"  said  Alice  and  she  started 
walking  down  the  path.  Soon  she  met  two 
men  going  in  the  other  direction.  They  had 
the  words  '"doctor"'  and  "politician"  printed 
on  their  cape  Alice  asked  them  if  they  were 
going  to  the  very  Important  meeting.  But 
they  said  that  it  was  none  of  their  business, 

Alice  wagged  her  finger  at  them,  '•You 
must  go  to  the  meeting  and  help  the  people 
get  rid  of  smog.  That  ts  your  business !•' 

But  they  only  looked  at  her  slyly  and  went 
on  their  way. 

••Well,  that  wsusn't  very  nice  of  them,"'  said 
Alice,  If  they  won"t  help  the  people,  who 
win?"" 

Alice  then  continued  to  follow  the  path 
for  a  long,  long  time.  She  found  herself 
coughing  more  and  more  as  she  walked 
along.  Soon  she  heard  a  low  mumbling 
sound,  but  since  she  could  hardly  see  the 
path  because  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
smog,  she  could  only  follow  the  sounds.  Her 
eyes  started  to  sting  and  water.  Soon  she 
saw  hundreds  of  pteople  standing  around 
a  large  platform,  and  behind  the  people  was 
a  large  city.  Many  of  the  people  wore  gas- 
masks and  since  it  was  so  bard  to  see 
through  all  the  {lollutlon,  a  loud  speaker 
system  voiced  directions. 

By  this  time  Alice  could  neither  breathe 
nor  see  because  the  smog  was  getting  into 
her  eyes  and  her  throat,  but  she  still  con- 
tinued to  push  forward  hoping  to  to  find  the 
white  rabbit. 

Alice  hardly  recognized  the  white  rabbit 
when  she  found  him,  becaiise  he  was  all  sooty 
and  grey  from  the  clty"s  smokestacks,  and 
he  was  organizing  workers  and  passing  out 
gas  masks,  so  that  everyone  could  breathe 
.ind   see.   He   handed   a  mask   to   Alice,  and 


gently  puslied  her  tn'to  a  group  of  people 
that  were  waiting  for  the  meeting  to  start. 

Finally,  the  queen  of  the  city  appeared, 
Alice  thought  that  It  must  be  the  queen, 
because  she  wore  a  large  crown  on  her  head. 
But  Alice  oouldnt  see  her  face  beca'use  she 
wore  a  gas  mask,  too. 

The  queen  spoke,  "It  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  by  the  citizens  of  my  city 
that  something  must  be  done  about  the 
smog,  and  this  Is  the  reason  why  we  are 
having  a  meeting.  You  people  wish  to  make  a 
complaint  and  I  have  promised  to  listen," 

Then  a  long  line  of  people  got  up  to  com- 
plain about  the  smog: 

"My  wash  gets  dirty  If  I  hang  it  on  the 
line," 

"I  had  a  X-ray  taken  yesterday,  and  my 
lungs  are  black." 

•'My  eyes  sting  and  smart," 

"I  cough  and  sneeze  when  smog  Is  In  the 
air." 

'•The  old  people  and  children  grow  sick 
when  smog  is  In  the  air  .  .  . 

••Our  food  is  contaminated  from  the  black, 
polluted  air  . . ." 

"The  people  are  Dying  from  pollution!" 

Then  the  queen  got  up,  '•Now  you  have 
made  your  complaints,  what  can  I  do  to  help 
you?^" 

••It  is  easy,"  said  a  man,  •'We  mvist  prevent 
factory  smoke  from  coming  out  of  the  chim- 
neys. We  must  stop  exhaust  coming  out  of 
cars.  We  must  prevent  all  types  of  pollution 
in  the  air  so  that  all  children  can  see  the 
sun,  and  blue  sky  again,  and  can  breathe 
fresh  air  that  wUl  not  make  them  sick.  All 
politicians  and  doctors  must  help  fight, 
too.  Then  we  shall  l>e  able  to  breathe  free 
again!" 

Then  the  white  rabbit  got  up  and  said  that 
all  this  must  be  done  l>efore  it  was  too  late. 

The  crowd  of  people  started  clapping  and 
shouting  "Hurrah"  and  the  queen  promised 
to  help  the  people  to  do  these  things. 

Alice  was  very  happy  and  was  clapping 
hard,  too.  Suddenly,  all  was  quiet,  and  Alice 
looked  around  to  see  why  everyone  had 
stopped  cheering.  And  there  she  was  laying 
on  the  bank  on  the  river  near  her  very  own 
farm.  Above,  the  sky  was  blue  and  the  sun 
was  brightly  shining. 

"I  must  have  been  sleeping.  Oh,  what  a 
terrible  dream  I  bad!  I  hope  that  such  a 
horrible  thing  never  happens  here,"  she 
said  out  loud  to  herself,  and  then  she  spied 
something  In  the  grass  next  to  her.  She 
picked  it  up  and  held  the  strange  shape  in 
her  hands.  It  was  a  gas  mask! 


REPORT  TO  THE  TEXAS 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  17,  in  response  to  a  legislative 
resolution,  I  had  the  honor  to  address 
a  Joint  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  on  the  subject  of  my  work 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation  during  10  years  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. This  was  a  great  honor  for  which  I 
am  deeply  appreciative.  In  response  to 
requests  that  It  be  printed,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  report  to  the 
Texas  Legislature,  entitled  "Two  Parlia- 
ments: A  Legislature  and  a  Congress," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Parliaments:  A  LEcisLATtniE  and  a 
Congress 

(Speech  of  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  tJ.S. 
Senator  from  Texas,  to  a  Joint  Session  of 
the  Texas  Legislature  in  the  Texas  State 
Capitol,  Austin,  Tex..  Monday,  April  17) 
Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Smith,  Fellow  Legis- 
lators, Friends,  and  Visitors : 


It  is  a  great  personal  pleasure  and  a  high 
privUege  to  visit  with  you  today  In  this 
Legislative  Hall  in  the  State  Capitol  Btilld- 
Ing  of  Texas,  to  accept  your  invitation  so 
generously  extended  by  Joint  Resolution  to 
address  this  Joint  Session  of  the  Legrlslature 
of  Texas,  a  body  recently  certified  by  the 
TJnited  States  Ambassador  to  Australia  (Ed- 
ward Clark)  to  be  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  In  the  world. 

This  is  no  mean  invitation.  Presidents  and 
Prime  Ministers  are  proud  to  come  here  and 
address  you.  Cabinet  officers  and  Ambassa- 
dors make  a  virtual  parade,  insofar  as  you 
open  the  door,  and  'Vice-Presidents  wait  in 
the  wings. 

And  well  they  might  because  two  of  your 
former  members  have  become  powerful 
Speakers  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (John  Nance  Gamer  and  Sam 
Raybum ) ,  and  one  of  them,  John  Nance 
Gamer,  served  eight  years  as  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  A  former  page  boy  in 
the  Texas  Legislature,  who  learned  his  first 
politics  here,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  now 
resides  in  The  White  House  as  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

About  half  of  our  Texas  Representatives  in 
Congress  served  here  first,  and  learned  the 
legislative  process  in  this  body  before  mov- 
ing on  to  the  national  Legislature.  The  tend- 
ency grows  among  the  voters  of  Texas  to  send 
to  the  national  Congress  men  with  previous 
legislative  experience  in  this  body. 

We  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
hiive  a  closer  historical  connection  •srith  the 
Legislature  than  do  members  of  the  House  in 
Washington,  becaiise  until  the  adoption  of 
the  17th  Amendment  in  1913,  United  States 
Senators  were  elected  by  State  Legislatures. 
Of  the  twenty-five  men  who  have  served 
Texas  in  the  United  States  Senate  since  Texas 
entered  the  Union  more  than  slxscore  years 
ago,  fourteen  were  elected  to  that  body  by 
the  Legislature  of  Texas.  Pour  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  were  not  elected  by  the 
Legislature  or  the  people.  Only  nine  of  the 
United  States  Senators  from  Texas  have  l)een 
elected  by  the  people,  ■two  of  those  nine. 
Charles  A.  Cult>erson  and  Morris  Shei>pard. 
having  l>een  first  elected  by  your  body.  In- 
cluded among  those  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  you  were  such  giants  as 
Sam  Houston,  John  H.  Reagan,  and  Thomas 
J.  Rusk,  the  only  Texan  ever  elected  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Many  able  men  have  served  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas.  Their  capacity  has  a  double 
importance  for  the  State.  The  more  able  your 
Legislature,  the  better  laws  Texas  will  have, 
and  the  more  able  will  be  your  representa- 
tives in  Washington,  so  many  come  from 
this  body. 

My  treasured  visits  with  the  Legislature  of 
Texas  began  when  I  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  -visit  Ben  Woodall,  Representa- 
tive from  Harrison  County,  who  was  my 
deskmate  in  the  Law  School, 

But  my  first  official  service  to  you  came 
in  1931,  as  an  Assistant  At^tomey  General 
to  James  V.  Allred  at  a  time  when  the  At- 
torney General's  offices  were  on  the  ground 
floor  of  this  Capitol,  just  under  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  I  worked  for  four 
years,  closely  with  the  Legislature  In  many 
fields,  drafting  many  bills  or  amendments 
for  members. 

You  returned  the  aid  manyfold. 

In  1935,  when  Governor  James  V.  Allred  ap- 
pointed me  as  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Authority,  the  Senate  confirmed 
me. 

When  an  appointment  as  District  Judge 
In  Travis  County  by  Governor  James  V.  Allred 
followed  in  1936,  the  Senate  confirmed  me 
again. 

On  April  2,  1957,  the  i>eople  of  Texas 
elected  me  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Pool  Bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  eJTorts 
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taaAm  to  J&m  it  throu^.  chAiig«  the 
laws,  Ikold  up  my  cerUflcation.  aad  att«iiipt 
by  tlM  a«w  Uw  and  a  mandamua  suit  in 
tta«  oourta,  to  force  ma  to  run  another  raca. 
Tb*  8«nat«  of  Taxaa  blocked  that  achame. 
Sworn  In  on  Aprli  38,  1SA7,  thla  month  com- 
pl«t«a  tan  years  of  aervlce  by  me  In  the 
Dnltad  Btatea  Senate,  lily  thanXa  go  par- 
Ueularly  to  the  Senate  of  Texaa.  AU  the 
OoTemor's  horsemen  and  all  tha  Oovemor'a 
man  oouldnt  raUroad  the  Pool  Bill  Into  Un- 
medUte  eSect  in  the  Texas  Senate  In  1967. 
It  la  a  genuine  deliberative  body. 

R  la  a  real  pleasure  to  come  here  to  ez- 
pr«M  my  triple  thanks  to  the  Senate  of  Texas 
for  three  times  conflrmlng  my  appointment 
or  election  to  oOlce.  Three  times  the  action 
of  the  Senate  of  Texas  had  a  major  effect  on 
my  Ufa. 

In  the  old  days,  when  Senators  were  elected 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  Senators  to  come  back  between 
and  give  an  accounting  (or  their  serv- 
Thou^  Senators  are  oow  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  people.  It  seems  not  amiss,  due 
to  tiM  close  cooperation  needed  between  the 
leglalatlve  bodies  of  the  State  and  Nation 
for  tlM  most  effective  and  eactent  govern- 
mant  for  all  the  people,  (or  your  Senators  to 
coma  before  the  Legislatures  now  and  give 
some  account  of  what  they  have  done  or  tried 
to  do  for  the  State.  This  response  today  Is 
to  your  Inrltatlon,  to  give  some  accounting 
of  my  stewardahlp.  some  report  of  some  of 
tba  flalda  of  my  endeavors  for  the  past  ten 
yam.  though  time  will  not  permit  the  touch- 
ing of  all  of  these. 

For  tan  years  in  the  Senate,  conaerratlon 
haa  baen  one  of  my  chief  intereats;  conserva- 
tion o<  land,  soil,  water,  wildlife,  and  above 
all.  oonaarvatlon  of  human  resources,  the 
graataat  of  all.  In  theae  ten  years  in  the 
my  legislative  goals  have  been  oon- 
[  and  Improvement  of  all  natural  and 


In  tba  field  of  land  conservation.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  the  usual  and  conventional  land 
oonaerration  measures,  the  ezptuulon  of  the 
National  Park  system  in  Texas  haa  been  one 
at  my  chief  areas  of  effort.  Ten  years  ago, 
Taxaa  bad  one  National  Park.  The  Big  Bend. 
To  wpanrt  this  National  Park  system  in 
Tut— .  my  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on 
tbraa  areas,  the  Padre  Island  National  Sca- 
SlMir*  Park  Recreation  Area,  the  Guadalup>e 
Mountains  National  Park,  and  the  proposed 
Big  Thicket  National  Park 

Tbraa  times  in  these  ten  years  your  aid 
I  meant  the  difference;  twice  It  has  meant 
or  not  we  obtalnad  national  park 
(PaAv  Island  and  Guadalupe  Mountains). 
and  In  tba  third  case.  Ln  whether  a  proposed 
park  (Big  Thicket)  moved  out  Into  the  realm 
of  potential  passage. 

My  autborahlp  of  the  first  Padre  Island 
National  Seaabore  Bin  ever  inuoduced  in  the 
Concraaa  resulted  in  passage  four  years  and 
four  months  later,  after  much  bitter  opposi- 
tion. But  the  battle  wasn't  oTcr. 

Much  of  the  Padre  Island  Park  land  was 
State  submerged  land  Unless  the  Legislature 
of  Taxaa  passed  enabling  leglalatlon,  the 
Fadra  Island  dream  for  the  longest  National 
Baastiore  In  America  was  dead.  The  Texas 
I  ■aliUliiiii  against  a  stiff  lobby,  passed  the 
bill,  and  Padre  Island  Seashore  Area  will 
last  aa  long  as  this  naUon  as  a  great  National 
x«eraattan  area. 

Aftar  three  years  of  effort  the  Congreas 
paaasfl  the  Ouadalupe  Mountalna  National 
Park  BUI  last  year,  sponsored  by  me  In  the 
Sana  to  and  very  ably  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Mehard  White  o(  B  Paso  In  the  House. 
But  acaln  much  of  the  land  In  Ouadalupe 
Mountalna  National  Park  was  State  land,  and 
without  action  by  tbls  Laglalature,  there 
eoold  ba  no  Ouadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park.  Tou  paiwerl  the  Ouadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  BUI  overwhelmingly  this  year. 

Last  year,  the  third  National  Park  Bill  for 
TvMMM  was  Introduced  by  me  in  the  Congress 


of  the  United  Statea.  this  one  for  a  park  In 
my  native  East  Texaa,  very  doaa  to  my 
heart — the  Big  Thicket  NaUonal  Park  Bill. 
It  waa  re-Lntroduced  by  ma  this  past  Janu- 
ary. At  first,  support  (or  the  Big  Thicket  BUI 
was  stand-offish — soma  were  wary  aa  to 
whether  sufllctent  support  would  be  forth- 
coming. This  House  of  BepreeentatlvM  an- 
swered all  the  doubting  Thomases  Ln  Wash- 
Lngtoo  with  your  sweeping  ReaoluUon  No.  ao 
of  January  30,  1087,  by  Qlenn  Vlckery,  en- 
dorsing the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  Bill. 

Never  before  had  a  Bouse  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas  given  such  a  sweeping  endorse- 
ment of  any  work  of  mine  By  your  vote  of 
I'ia  to  0.  you  endorsed  the  propooed  Big 
Thicket  National  Park.  I  placed  your  reaolu- 
tion  In  the  Congressional  Record,  mailed  It 
to  those  In  high  places,  and  paraded  It  on  a 
legislative  flagpole  It  was  read  In  high  places, 
and  It  U  having  a  great  beneficial  effect  in 
marshalling  support  for  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park 

Sf)  here  this  morning,  my  heart  la  full  of 
gratitude  to  the  Texas  Legislature  for  three 
times  conflrmlng  me  In  office,  and  for  three 
times  putting  your  stamp  of  approval  on  Na- 
tional Park  projects  to  which  years  of  my 
effort*  have  been  devoted. 

We  can  be  proud  of  that  Joint  conserva- 
tion record,  fellow  legislators  This  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas  might  JuaUy  be  called  the  Con- 
servation Legislature. 

We  Jointly  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  but 
we  must  not  sleep  on  our  laurels  We  must 
push  forward  together  on  the  greater  tasks 
that  lie  ahead  In  the  fields  of  human  oppor- 
tunity. 

As  one  who  taught  three  years  In  Texaa 
public  achoola.  represented  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  the  Permanent  University 
Fund  and  Permanent  School  Funds  for  (our 
years  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  (1831- 
34),  represented  the  Texas  State  Teachers 
Association  for  four  years  as  Its  General 
Oounael  (1947-41).  taught  briefly  In  the 
University  of  Texaa  L»w  School,  and  aerved 
on  the  Texas  Board  of  Law  Examiners  for 
(our  years  ( 1947-fll ) ,  I  believe  that  education 
U  the  greatest  need  in  Texas  today  Unfor- 
tunately It  U  an  area  of  our  greatest  govern- 
mental lag 

As  of  now,  we  etand  33nd  among  the  States 
In  education,  not  nearly  aa  high  as  we  were 
a  year  or  two  after  the  OUmer-Alkln  Bill 
passed  in  the  late  1940's 

TTie  educational  system  of  Texas  has  seen 
much  Improvement  the  past  tea  years,  but 
not  as  much  aa  most  statea  We  are  far  be- 
hind the  average  s'.ate  rate  o(  improvement 
(or  the  p«t  ten  years,  and  rate  only  43rd 
among  the  Statea  In  the  rate  of  Improve- 
ment of  our  teacher  pay  In  these  paat  ten 
years  That  Is  one  reason  why  we  have  sunk 
to  33nd  place  nationally  In  education. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee these  paat  nine  years,  a  oo-author 
o(  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  o( 
195B.  a  staunch  advocate  of  all  the  Federal 
educational  legislation  since  that  time.  I  have 
helped  pump  many  millions  of  federal  dollars 
into  Texaa  education  these  paat  nine  years. 
These  federal  dollars  have  helped  every  state 
improve  Its  educational  systems  these  pa^t 
nine  years,  but  they  have  helped  most  those 
sMtes,  of  which  Texas  la  one,  which  l.ig  be- 
hind the  national  average  of  advancement 
In  education 

Among  the  many  Federal  educational  acts 
of  the  last  ten  years  which  have  aided  Texas 
vastly,  the  (ollowtng  are  some  of  the  most 
important: 

The    National    Defense    Education    Act    of 
1338 
The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act. 
The  Medical  Education  Act. 
The  Dental  Education  Act. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  19«6 
The  Veterinary  Education  Act  of  19M. 


The  educational  section  of  the  Mental 
Health  Act  of  19«3. 

/The  Gold  War  GI  Bill  of  1966. 
One  act  calling  for  a  fuller  report  la  the 
Cold  War  OI  BlU.  which  waa  first  introduced 
by  me  In  1969.  It  drew  the  Immediate  opposi- 
tion of  the  Defense  Depxartment,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
all  the  executive  agencies.  It  waa  the  most 
prolonged,  bitter,  and  difncxilt  legislative 
fight  of  my  lifetime. 

Those  who  drafted  men  Into  aervlce  were 
not  willing  to  let  them  have  a  fair  chance 
In  life  after  they  came  back.  I  believe  that 
the  men  who  are  fighting  our  country's  bat- 
tles on  the  far-flung  battlefields  of  the  world 
are  entitled  to  readjustment  and  an  educa- 
tion on  their  return. 

After  seven  long  years  the  Cold  War  OI 
Bill  was  signed  Into  law  In  March.  1966.  Al- 
ready nearly  five  million  veterans  have  been 
discharged  and  are  eligible  to  go  to  school 
under  Its  provisions,  to  high  school,  college, 
trade,  or  vocational  school.  Over  a  quarter- 
million  of  these  discharged  Cold  War  vet- 
erans are  right  here  In  Texas.  Encourage 
them  to  go  back  to  school.  They  are  not 
receiving  as  much  encouragement  to  use 
these  benefits  as  they  should  receive.  En- 
courage these  veterans  to  get  that  education 
so  essential   to  their  sxuxseas  In  life. 

But  the  oppiosltlon  to  the  OI  Bill  scored 
too:  they  cut  out  flight  training,  on-tbe- 
farm  training,  and  on-the-job  training,  and 
reduced  the  amount  of  tlnie  credits,  and 
the  amount  of  monthly  payments,  below  the 
level  of  the  Korean  Veterans  GI  BlU  entitle- 
ment and  payments. 

This  aesalon  my  revlaed  Cold  War  OI  BUI, 
8.  0,  of  this  90th  Congress  la  pending,  to  give 
our  reterans  coming  out  of  service  all  the 
educational  opportunities  a  veteran  of  the 
Korean  War  received  The  Cold  War  OI  BUI 
last  year  obtained  for  the  Cold  War  Veterans 
about  75''%  of  the  benefits  veterans  of  the 
Korean  Conflict  received.  It's  time  now  for 
Congress  to  give  these  Cold  War  Veterans  the 
rest  of  their  deserved  educational  oppor- 
tunity 

What  do  all  of  theae  Federal  education  acts 
means  to  Texas?  In  benefits  to  students,  the 
aid  Is  Incalculable  In  dollars.  Federal  aid 
to  Texaa  in  education  Increased  from 
$15000.000  In  1967  to  (lao.OOOOOO  In  1966, 
Under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
approximately  100.000  students  have  gone 
to  college  In  Texas  with  NDEA  loans.  Col- 
leges all  over  Texas  are  building  claasrooou. 
libraries,  and  laboratorlea  under  ths  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  A  new  medical 
school  has  been  constructed  at  San  Antonio, 
partly  with  Federal  aid,  and  other  medical 
schools,  badly  needed  In  Texas,  are  being 
considered  by  this  Legislature.  Many  thou- 
sands of  school  teachers  have  gone  to  sum- 
mer Institutes  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 

But  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
Federal  education  acts  of  the  last  nine  years 
has  been  the  equipment  of  high  schools  and 
Junior  colleges  with  laboratories  (or  teach- 
ing of  science,  engineering,  foreign  languages, 
and  other  subjects.  Equipment  of  the  elec- 
tronic age  has  been  brought  Into  the  class- 
room through  Federal  grants  and  loans,  and 
the  quality  of  education  has  been  Increased 
very,  very  much  faster  than  ever  could  have 
happened  without  these  Federal  grants. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Oold  War  Ot  vet- 
erans are  In  school  today  In  Texas  because  of 
the  Cold  War  OI  Bill  of  1908 

There  Is  an  old  myth  In  Texas,  (ormerly 
often  repeated  In  the  press,  that  when  we 
send  our  Federal  dollars  to  Washington,  only 
10  cents  on  the  dollar  travels  back,  that  90 
cents  was  eaten  up  In  Federal  salaries  by  "tax 
eaters."  That  Is  a  myth  for  those  who  still 
l>elleve  In  witches  and  hobgoblins. 

Tou  are  referred  to  page  676  of  the  Dallas 
News  Texas  Almanac  for  1966-67,  where  It 
Lb  shown  that  Texas  paid  Into  the  Federal 
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government  $4,240,000,000  In  1964,  and  re- 
ceived back  $4,419,000,000  the  same  year. 
But  this  nearly  41/2  billion  dollars  received 
back  In  cash  In  Texas  In  1964  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  was  not  all  the  benefit  that 
Texas  received  In  Federal  payments.  In  ad- 
dition, we  received  our  proportional  share 
of  all  the  Fcderul  money  spent  overseas  on 
our  armed  forces  deployed  abroad,  our  dip- 
lomatic and  ambassadorial  services,  our  for- 
el(;n  aid  expenditures,  all  of  the  things  for 
which  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  spends 
money  abroad.  In  addition,  we  receive  our 
proportional  share  of  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating those  youths  from  Texas  In  schools 
abroad,  and  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Coast  Guard,  and  Merchant  Marine  Acade- 
mies. In  Oallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf  In 
Washington,  and  nriany  other  federal  schools 
t-o  which  students  from  Texas  go  on  pay- 
ments  from    the   Federal    government. 

Fellow  Texans.  we  can  only  receive  all  of 
this  payment  In  excess  of  taxes  that  we  pay 
In,  because  we  are  a  low  per  capita  Income 
state  I(  our  level  of  income  In  Texas  were 
to  go  up  to  the  national  average,  of  course 
we  could  not  receive  more  money  than  we 
pay  In  We  receive  back  more  money  than 
we  pay  In  because  we  arc  a  low  Income,  low 
wage,   depressed   Income   State, 

Our  chle(  problem  In  Texas  has  been  low 
wages,  and  a  below  national  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment.  We  are  34th  In  the  Na- 
tion In  average  annual  per  capita  Income 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  6th  In  the  Na- 
tion In  gross  resources  California,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey,  and  other  Industrialized 
states  have  an  annual  per  capita  Income  o( 
over  $3,000  a  year;  the  national  average  is 
over  $2,600  a  year.  Our  Texas  average  Is 
$2,339  per  person  per  year.  Texas  Is  not  a 
poor  state,  but  It  Is  a  poor-lncome-for-the- 
people-o(-Texa8  state. 

So  (ellow  legislators,  first  and  foremost, 
Texaa  needs  better  education  and  a  better  lot 
(or  all  our  people  In  (act.  Texas  needs  more 
education,  not  more  intoxication. 

Texas  has  688,000  (amines  in  the  poverty 
bracket,  more  by  (ar  than  any  other  state, 
regardless  o(  the  population  o(  the  other 
slate.  These  approximately  700,000  families 
represent  3'-2  million  people,  one-third  of 
Texas'  total  population  of  10>/i  million.  With 
our  vast  resources,  it  Is  a  disgrace  and  a 
shame  that  a  third  of  the  people  of  Texas 
live  In  the  poverty  bracket  of  the  Nation, 
while  the  national  average  Is  about  one-fifth 
of  the  people  of  the  nation  living  In  the 
poverty  bracket  o(  income  achievement  and 
level  o(  productivity  and  earnings. 

Earnings  and  education  are  the  prime 
needs  o(  Texas  So  It  is  time  to  report  on 
the  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Law  o(  1966, 
achieved  a(ter  many  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  Chairman,  with  four  volumes  of  printed 
testimony,  with  weeks  of  executive  meetings 
o(  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and 
with  days  o(  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  some  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  one  vote,  and  some 
were  loet  by  tie  votes — the  bill  was  so  care- 
fully considered  and  so  hard  fought^— line  by 
line. 

You  have  had  experience  In  such  matters 
with  billions  of  dollars  a  year  at  stake.  The 
third  house  was  In  the  galleries,  fighting  the 
1966  Minimum  Wage  Bill  which  Mras  floor 
managed  by  me  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  we  won,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, the  protection  of  the  Federal  Minimum 
Wage  Law  was  extended  to  workers  in  laun- 
dries, hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  hospitals, 
and  nursing  homes. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage  Law  was  made  applicable  to 
(arm  labor.  Back  In  1938  be(ore  the  first 
Federal  Minimum  Wage  Law  of  1939  was 
passed.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  recommended 
that  the  protection  of  the  Minimum  Wage 


Law  be  extended  to  those  who  labored  "on 
the  farm  and  In  the  factory."  But  until 
1966,  no  minimum  wage  protection  had  ever 
been  given  to  native  domestic  farm  labor. 

Under  the  1966  law,  those  who  have  as 
many  as  seven  fuU-tlme  laborers  working 
on  a  farm  during  any  one  quarter  of  a  year 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Law.  Thus,  the  law  covers  only  about 
1  >^  %  of  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  United 
States,  but  It  covers  40%  of  the  farm  labor. 
A  majority  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
hire  no  farm  labor;  the  work  Is  done  by  the 
farmer  and  his  family  or  others  living  with 
him.  A  vast  number  of  farmers  Ln  the  United 
States  hire  only  one  or  two  or  three  farm 
laborers;  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
farms  of  the  United  States  hire  over  three 
farm  laborers,  and  this  law  does  not  apply 
unless  a  farmer  hires  at  least  seven  farm 
laborers  during  a  full  quarter  In  the  year. 
But  It  covers  the  big  corporation  tjrpe  (arms 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  40%  of  the  hired 
farm  workers  of  America  work  on  1  '-i  Tc  of 
the  farms. 

This  Bflnlmum  Wage  Law  will  aid  the  small 
farmers  of  America,  because  when  the  olg 
corporation  type  farm  pays  farm  labor  40 
cents  to  70  cents  an  hour  the  family  farmer 
must  compete  with  that  corporation-type 
low  paid  labor,  and  he  Is  putting  his  labor 
and  his  family's  labor  In  the  fields  on  the 
block  at  40  cents  to  70  cents  an  hour.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  labor  the  family  farmer  has  his 
capital  Invested  in  land  and  equipment.  A 
low  wage  to  farm  labor  means  that  all  these 
family  farmers  are  working,  and  their  fami- 
lies are  working,  at  the  lowest  wages  in  the 
state,  and  they  will  ultimately  be  driven  off 
the  farm,  unless  the  competition  of  the  low 
wage  laborer  on  the  big  corporation -type 
farm  is  brought  up  to  some  reasonable  figure. 

The  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Law  covering 
the  big  corporation-type  farms  wUl  help  the 
family  farmers  of  America.  We  In  Texaa  have 
a  bigger  stake  In  this  law  than  any  other 
state,  because  we  have  over  300,000  farm  op- 
erators in  Texas,  most  of  them  smaU  family 
farmers.  Now  they  will  be  In  a  fairer  competi- 
tive position  and  have  a  fairer  chance  to 
survive  than  they  had  before  the  Federal 
Minimum  Wage  Law  was  passed. 

The  Federad  Minimum  Wage  Law  cannot 
cover  everything.  It  should  not  cover  every- 
thing. It  was  not  Intended  to  cover  every- 
thing. It  was  Intended  mainly  to  cover  the 
large  operations  that  have  a  traceable  effect 
on  inter-state  commerce.  That  is  why  there 
are  exemptions  for  most  employers,  depend- 
ent upon  the  size  of  the  operation,  the  small 
employer  generally  being  exempt. 

Local  conditions  can  be  covered  only  by 
State  minimum  wage  laws.  Thirty-seven 
states  have  minimum  wage  laws.  All  of  the 
industrial  states  have  minimum  wage  laws, 
except  Texas.  All  states  in  the  higher  Income 
brackets  of  the  Nation  have  minimum  wage 
laws.  Recently  a  Belden  Poll  showed  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Texas 
want  a  state  minimum  wage  law. 

More  people  were  aided  In  Texas  by  the 
new  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Law  than  in 
any  other  state,  because  Texas  was  the  only 
large  population  state  without  a  minimum 
wage  law,  and  it  Is  a  low  wage  state.  This 
new  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Law  is  some- 
times called  the  widows  law,  because  it  pro- 
tects people  working  in  laundries,  hotels,  mo- 
tels, and  restaurants,  many  of  whom  are 
widows  supporting  children,  working  to  hold 
their  famUles  together.  Our  investigations 
showed  that  some  laundries  in  Texas  were 
paying  33V4,  40,  42V4,  45,  47'^,  60,  or  70  cents 
per  hour,  to  women  working  In  them.  Why 
should  any  man  object  to  paying  a  nickel 
more  for  having  bis  shirt  laundered  in  order 
to  let  those  women  draw  the  minimum  wage 
of  91.00  per  hour  for  that  hard  laundry  work? 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  Texas  desire  that 
Texas  move  forward  In  education,  income. 


standard  of  living,  In  the  enjoyment  of  tba 
good  life  by  all  of  our  people — and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Texas  Into  the  third  quarter 
of  the  20th  century. 

My  Immediate  ancestors  and  family  have 
lived  in  Texas  for  120  years.  There  were  Yar- 
boroughs,  a  branch  of  our  famUy,  In 
Houston's  army  at  San  Jacinto.  Texaa  Is  my 
home,  and  Its  history  and  traditions  are  my 
life.  The  evidences  of  that  history  line  the 
walls  of  this  historic  room  in  this  great  Capi- 
tol BuUdlng.  They  stir  me  as  they  stir  you, 
and  as  they  have  stirred  Texans  for  genera- 
tions. 

I  grew  up  in  Henderson  County,  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  John  H.  Reagan,  O.  M. 
Roberts,  and  Jim  Hogg.  John  H.  Reagan 
went  to  this  Legislature  from  a  district  in- 
cluding Henderson  County,  then  became  Dis- 
trict Judge  and  Congressman  from  my  old 
Home  District,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
Confederacy,  United  States  Senator,  and 
Railroad  Commissioner.  One  of  the  all-time 
greats  of  Texas,  O.  M.  Roberts,  was  elected  to 
office  first  In  that  district  and  served  as  Dis- 
trict Judge  in  that  district  including  Hender- 
son County.  Jim  Hogg  was  elected  District 
Attorney  by  a  district  that  included  Hender- 
son County,  before  he  came  on  to  his  great 
fame  as  one  of  the  all-time  giants  of  Texas 
In  public  service.  To  John  H.  Reagan.  O.  M, 
Roberts,  and  Jim  Hogg  public  service  was  a 
public  trust.  To  them  honor  and  integrity 
were  dearer  than  life  itself.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  mores  of  the  country  in  which  I  grew  to 
manhood.  Public  office  was  not  held  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  pocketbook,  but  for  the 
ennoblement  of  man. 

On  this  bedrock  o(  integrity  and  effort  we 
win  be  Judged.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"We  cannot  escape  history.  We  will  be 
remembered  In  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal 
significance  or  Insignificance  can  spare  one 
or  another  o(  us.  The  fiery  trial  through 
which  we  i>aES  will  light  us  down.  In  honor 
or  dishonor,  to  the  last  generation." 

The  burdens  upon  a  legislator  are  heavy. 
The  pitfalls  through  which  he  must  steer  a 
good  measure  are  many,  K  he  Is  to  bring  It 
into  the  law  and  help  educate,  elevate,  and 
ennoble  the  people.  His  actions  will  be  mis- 
interpreted by  his  enemies  and  efforts  will 
be  made  by  selfish  Interest  to  mislead  his 
constituents,  to  try  to  make  them  believe 
that  he  has  not  represented  their  best  in- 
terests, when  that  was  his  sole  aim. 

To  accomplish  your  dreams,  to  accomplish 
what  legislators  should  accomplish,  to  do  for 
the  people  what  a  representative  democracy 
should  do,  we  must  with  the  poet  be  ready: 

"To  dream  the  impossible  dream, 

To  fight  the  unbeatable  foe 

To  reach  the  unreachable  star. 

To  go  where  the  brave  dare  not  go." 

Fellow  legislators,  the  quest  Is  ours.  God 
bless  you. 


THE  ISAAC  MURPHY  LEGEND 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  another  Kentucky  Derby 
week  in  the  blue  grass  country.  The  one 
which  Impends  will  be  marked  by  a 
memorial  and  dedication  ceremony  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  Isaac  Bums  Mur- 
phy, a  19th  century  jockey  who  is  a 
legend  in  turf  history  and  who  was  the 
first  to  ride  three  Kentucky  Derby 
winners. 

The  remains  of  Isaac  Murphy  are  be- 
ing exhumed  from  a  nearby  abandoned 
cemetery  and  reburied  in  famous  Man 
O'War  Memorial  Park  near  Lexington, 
Ky.  On  May  4,  2  days  before  the  1967 
running  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  at 
ChurchUl  Downs,  Louisville,  dedication 
ceremonies   will   be  conducted   at  Man 
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CWmr  Parte  where  a  suitable  marker 
wfll  be  unveiled  at  the  graveslte  of  the 
famous  former  Jockey 

The  honors  arranged  to  the  memory 
of  Isaac  Murphy  were  In  part  Initiated 
and  sponsored  by  Stuart  P.  Bloch.  of 
Wheeilng.  W.  Va..  an  officer  of  the  Mall 
Pouch  Tobacco  Co  and  its  Kentucky 
Club  dlvlalon 

Walter  Halght  who  writes  of  Horses 
and  People"  In  a  Washington  Post  col- 
umn, recently  devoted  commentary 
under  the  heading.  'Side  by  Side."  to 
the  Isaac  Murphy  story  and  to  the  May 
4  dedication  ceremony  to  he  held  in 
Man  CWar  Memorial  Park. 

Mr.  President,  the  Walter  Halght  col- 
umn Is  Interesting  and  enlightening  and 
I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have  it. 
along  with  a  brief  summary  of  Ike 
Murphy's  career,  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

SiDi  BT  Side  Hobses  and  People 
(Wltta  Wkiter  Height) 
Although  the  high  polnta  of  their  careers 
w*r«  aeparmted  by  almost  a  half  century. 
two  <rf  Kentucky's  greatest  racing  products 
aooQ  wUl  be  resting  side  by  side  under  war- 
ing bltie  grass. 

^Wlth  the  consent  of  the  heirs  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  courts,  the  remains  of  Isaac 
Murptay  will  be  moved  from  hig  burial  place 

of  TO  y«*rB  to  a  spot  close  to  Man  CWar 

and  nttlng  it  Is  far  one  of  the  greatest  of 
joekaiys  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  hnrsta 

Th«  scene  la  the  Man  Q-War  Memorial 
Park,  a  roadside  plot  near  Lexington  which 
'"•*•"••  »  twlce-llfoBlzed  statue  of  the 
taouma  ttooroughbred  It  was  deeded  to  Pay- 
•«**Ooanty  by  the  Samuel  Riddle  (owner  of 
Mg  Bad)  Mtate 

Bom  In  Lexington  In  1861.  Murphy  died  of 
pnaumonia  there  in  189«  and  was  burled  in 
a  i»«Mi>y  now-abandoned  cemetery  Papers 
of  tbat  period  described  the  block-long 
fan«r«l  procession  and  noted  that  500  per- 
sona attended  the  rttea 

Only  a  wooden  marker  waa  placed  on  the 
gr«Te.  Later  several  Kentucky  horsemen 
tbougbt  a  more  fitting  marker  was  warranted 
and  arranged  for  a  head  stone  anchored  In 
place  by  a  metal  stake. 

Tha  reburlai  of  the  famous  little  Negro 
jockey  U  scheduled  for  May  4,  two  days  be- 
fos*  the  Kentucky  Derby,  a  race  In  which  he 
was  the  flrst  Jockey  to  ride  three  winners 
A  plaque  listing  the  Jockey's  aocomplish- 
menu  wlU  be  dedicated  during  the  cere- 
monlM. 

laaac  Bums  Murphy  i  his  full  name,  waa 
<l«acrtb«d  by  publications  of  his  'ra  as  a  gen- 
tle and  honest  lad  who  earned  the  respect  of 
owners,  trainers  and  fellow  riders — so  fond 
o*  borsea  waa  he  that  he  used  the  whip 
•partngly. 

In  1»66.  when  Murphy  waa  enshrined  In 
tha  Jockeys  Hall  of  Pame  at  Plmilco  Race 
Coxnae.  he  received  432  votes  of  a  possible 
600.  Be  waa  more  than  a  legend  His  record 
Of  44  per  cent  winners  during  his  career  still 
•tanda — 038  winners  on  1413  mounts. 

Murphy,  who  pUed  hU  trade  for  ao-odd 
ytmrm.  scored  Hve  times  in  the  Latonla  Derby 
squally  Important  then  to  the  Kentucky 
Darby  tas  won  three  times.  Hla  record  of 
having  ridden  four  American  Derby  winners 
waa  only  broken  In  l&M  by  Eddie  Arcaro 
The  l>7-pound  Murphy  was  the  regular 
pUot  of  Salvator,  the  most  famous  racer  in 
tbla  country  unUl  Man  O'  War  came  along 
Btta  bs«t-remembersd  victories  were  on  Sal- 
vator <mK  Tenny.  rtden  by  Ed  (Snapper) 
Oarrtaon  in  two  match  races  at  Bbeepshead 
Bay   and  Monmouth  Park  In   1800. 

Murphy   had    visions    of   riding    horses    In 
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races  early  In  his  youth,  and  often  did  chores 
for  the  reward  of  getting  a  chance  to  ride, 
old  hardboou  will  tell  you  He  not  only 
learned  well  the  foundaUon  of  his  trade,  but 
It  la  said  practiced  as  few  jockeys  ever  have 
and  became  regarJed  as  the  shrewdest  Judge 
of  pace   (Umei   In   the  history  of  racing 

By  the  mld-18»08.  the  cheerful,  soft- 
spoken  lad  was  riding  for  nearly  every  Im- 
portant owner  In  the  East.  E  J  (Lucky) 
Baldwin,  the  fabulous  horse  owner  and 
plunger  of  those  years,  gave  Murphy  SIO.OOO 
just  to  guarantee  Brst  call  on  his  servlcea— 
an   unheard   of  sum   at   the   time 

He  won  numerous  other  stakes  still  fa- 
mous. Including  the  Alabama.  Monmouth. 
Oaks.  Suburban.  Swift.  TTavers.  Saratoga 
Cup.   Dwyer   and    Kentucky   Oaks 

Isaac  Burns  Murphy  made  many  a  move 
In  his  career — and  none  more  flttlng  than 
this  last  one 

Isaac    Bitkns    Muap.tT,    1860  94 
Ike    rode    628   winners   In    1412   races,   a   44 
p<>rcent  winning  average  which  has  yet  to  be 
equalled 

He  won  three  Kentucky  Derbies  and  came 
In  the  money  on  three  other  occasions 

Murphy's  record  In  the  Kentucky  Derby 
was  not  equalled  until  1930  when  Earl  Sande 
won  his  third  It  was  not  broken  until  1948 
when  Eddie  Arcaro  won  the  fourth  of  his 
five  Derby  victories 

Murphy  also  won   four  American  Derbies. 
five  Latonla  Derbies  and  four  Oark  Stakes. 
He  was  named  to  the  Jockey  of  Pame  at 
Saratoga.  N  Y   and  Plmilco.  Md 

Murphy  wtts  one  of  the  most  adnUred  and 
best  liked  riders  of  his  day.  because  he 
combined  his  exceptional  skill  with  excep- 
tional fidelity,  absolute  honesty  and  true 
modesty 

On  the  first  count,  he  was  an  unrivaled 
Judge  of  pace,  had  the  power  to  Inspire  a 
horse  with  his  own  determination,  and  the 
patience  to  call  upon  a  mount  to  make  Its 
last  effort  for  victory 

On  the  second,  he  had  a  happy.  Intelligent 
disposition,  a  bright  and  sunny  temperament 
and  a  steadfast  refusal  to  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  riding  a  dishonest  race  In  fact,  he 
once  gave  this  advice  to  a  fellow  Jockey 
"Just  be  honest  and  you'll  have  no  trouble 
and  plenty  of  money  " 

He  was  so  unrelenting  In  his  honesty  and 
dedlcauon  to  the  Sf>ort  of  Kings  that  he 
refused  to  ride  for  anyone  who  had  ever 
accused  him  of  inrtdellty  or  dishonor  to  his 
profession 

He  rode  nearly  every  famous  horse  on  the 
turf  at  the  time 

It  was  about  Murphy  that  a  contemporary 
said.  according  to  The  Thoroughbred 
Record  I  h.ive  seen  all  the  great  Jockeys  of 
B^ngUnd  and  this  country  f(jr  ye.irs  back, 
but  all  In  all.  I.saac  Murphy  Is  the  greatest 
of  them  all  " 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  month  of  May  has  again 
been  designated  by  our  President  as 
■  Senior  Citizens  Month  "  The  theme  this 
year  Is:  "Meeting  the  Challenge  of 
Later  'Vears,"  and  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  appropriate  reminder  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  Rood  reason 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  many  problems 
facing  older  Americans  but  I  also  be- 
come more  aware  each  year  of  the  many 
gifts  they  offer  our  Nation.  We  are 
blessed  with  their  wisdom,  their  jsenspec- 
tlve  on  Issues  that  perplex  us.  their 
memories  of  other  days,  and — from  a 
growing  number  of  the  elderly — a  will- 
ingness  to   serve   others   in    worthwhile 


programs  sponsored  by  private  organi- 
zations or  public  agencies. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  proclama- 
tion on  Senior  Citizens  Month,  gives  a 
good  summary  of  the  many  challenges 
facing  us.  and  I  think  that  he  expresses 
a  very  positive  purpose  when  he  says 
that  we  need  greater  awareness  to  fulfill 
"our  hope  of  bringing  to  all  older  Amer- 
icans the  opportunity  to  live  full  and 
rewarding  lives  in  our  communities."  I 
ask  that  his  proclamation  be  made  part 
of  this  Record. 

Much  the  same  po.sitlve  tone  is  taken 
in  the  "Senior  Citizens  Month  High- 
lights'  distributed  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  In  Its  very  helpful  Senior 
Citizens  Month  Information  kit.  I  direct 
your  attention,  particularly,  to  the 
Joint  venture  sponsored  by  the  AOA  and 
by  the  Oirl  Scouts  of  America.  It  Is  easy 
to  agree  with  AOA  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam Bechlll  that,  by  bringing  young  and 
old  together,  we  can  expect  rich  benefits 
to  all  who  participate  In  the  program 
and  I  submit  the  AOA  statement  for  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PaOCLAM ATIOM  8T   THE  PEXSIDENT  OF  THE 

UNn-TD  States  or  Amekica 

Our  society  has  made  a  commitment  to 
enrich  and  Improve  the  lives  of  the  senior 
citizens  among  us 

A  great  part  of  that  commitment  to  the 
19  million  Americana  who  are  86  or  oyer  has 
been  advanced  during  this  Admin IstraUon. 

Through  Medicare,  the  often  crushing  bur- 
den of  hospital  and  doctor  bill*  haa  been 
eased 

The  Older  Americana  Act,  with  Its  em- 
phasis on  community  serrlces.  gives  dlrec- 
Uon  and  meaning  to  Uves  that  might  have 
been  spent  out  In  frustraUon  and  purpose- 
lessness. 

Other  programs  provide  asslsUnce  to  senior 
cltlaena  In  housing  and  nursing  care,  public 
welfare,  and  special  training  programs. 

Recommendations  now  before  the  Congress 
will  make  the  older  yean  of  Ufe  even  more 
productive  and  more  comfortable  by: 

Increasing  the  benefits  under  Social  Se- 
cure tj/. 

Raising  the  level  of  public  assistance  for 
those  who  must  depend  on  such  welfare  for 
thr  essentials. 

Eitendtng  the  benefits  of  Uedicare  to  more 
people,  and  expanding  its  services; 

Increasing  the  educational,  recreational 
and  health  services  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

eliminating     income     tax     discrimination 
against  those  over  95  tcho  continue  to  work. 
Prohibiting  discrimination  because  of  agf 
in  emploiiment. 

The  NaUon  needs  these  programs  In  order 
to  move  closer  to  realizing  the  goals  which  we 
have  set  out  as  the  objectives  In  our  Bill  of 
Rights  for  Older  Americans — an  adequate  In- 
come, a  decent  home,  and  a  meaningful  re- 
Urement. 

But  to  make  good  fully  on  Its  commitment, 
the  Nation  needs  more  than  leglalatlon.  There 
must  be  an  awareness  In  the  heart  of  every 
citizen  of  the  duty  we  all  share  In  this 
abundant  land  to  the  elders  whoee  lives  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  society 
we  enjoy. 

There  must  be  a  general  awareness  that 
It  Is  within  the  power  of  us  all  to  discharge 
that  duty — to  bring  light  to  the  Uves  of 
those  who  are  lonely  or  In  despair,  better 
care  to  those  who  are  111  or  disabled,  greater 
benenu  to  those  who  are  impoverished. 

The  greater  this  awareness  Is.  the  greater 
win  be  our  hope  of  bringing  to  all  older 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  Uve  full  and 
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rewarding  llvss  In  conuuunltlsa  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
do  hereby  deelg^nate  the  month  of  May  1M7 
as  Senior  Citizens  Month. 

I  call  upon  all  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments,  In  partnership  with  private 
and  voluntary  organizations,  to  join  In  com- 
munity effort  to  give  m"anlng  to  the  theme 
of  this  special  month:  "Meeting  the  Chal- 
lenge of  the  Later  Year." 

Let  each  citizen  help.  In  whatever  way 
he  can,  to  make  this  month  memorable  by 
working  to  provide  within  each  community 
those  benefits  and  opportunities  which  will 
add  satisfaction  and  dignity  to  the  lives  of 
older  Americans. 

I  also  Invite  the  Oovernors  of  the  States, 
the  Oovemor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dtatrlct 
of  Columbia,  and  appropriate  officials  In 
other  areas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  In  the  observance  of 
Senior  Citizens  Month. 

In  wltnesr  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afBzed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this 
thirtieth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and 
oi  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
first. 

Ltndon  B.  Johwsok. 

By  the  President : 

DSAM    BUBK, 

Secretary  of  State. 

I  Prom  Senior  Citizens  Month,  1967.  News] 
Seniob  CrrizaNS  Month  HieHUOHTS 

HlghUgbted  by  the  AdmlnlstFatlon't  prior- 
ity status  for  aid  to  older  people.  Senior 
Citizens  Month  1967  marks  an  important 
milestone  In  this  nation's  commitment  to  Its 
goal  of  a  life  of  dignity  and  honor  for  older 
Americans.  May  has  been  designated  as 
Senior  Citizens  Month  for  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive year. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Senior  Citizens 
Month.  "Meeting  the  Challenge  of  tlie  Later 
Tears",  is  based  on  the  President's  proposals 
for  an  adequate  income  for  the  aged,  tax  re- 
form, eEtenslon  of  nursing  and  health  care, 
job  opportunities,  and  "enriching  the  later 
years". 

In  addlUon,  the  Senior  Citizens  Month  pro- 
gram this  year  has  embarked  oa  a  project  to 
help  bridge  the  "generational  gap",  which 
has  become  a  national  concern  of  parents, 
grandparents  and  social  sclentlsta. 

In  the  first  joint  venture  of  the  U.S.  Ad- 
mliUstratlon  on  Aging  and  a  world-wide 
movement,  8.5  million  Qirl  Scouts  and  Qlrl 
Scout  leaders  will  launch  a  national  older 
Americans  program  in  connection  with  the 
observance  of  Senior  Citizens  Month  1967. 

In  a  statement  on  this  Important  venture, 
U.S.  Cotnmlssloner  on  Aging  William  D.  Be- 
chlll said: 

"I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  Olrl  Scouts  of  VJRJl.  Our  joint  efforts 
can  enrich  the  Uves  of  both  the  young  and 
the  old.  Through  this  association,  we  can 
make  It  possible  for  the  Oirl  Scouts  to  learn 
more  about  the  values  and  heritage  of  the 
pa£t,  and  we  can  give  our  elderly  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  In  helping  to  buUd  the 
future." 

The  joint  program  is  a  partnership  for  the 
benefit  of  both  the  old  and  the  yovmg.  Olrl 
Scout  projects  will  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
useful  services  to  senior  citizens,  both  In- 
dividually and  in  groups,  and  will  Involve 
programs  for  all  age  Scouts — from  7  to  17. 

The  projects  wUl  also  Include  programs  In 
which  senior  citizens  can  participate  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  outlets  for  them,  and  useful 
Instruction  or  assistance  for  the  Qlrl  Scouts. 

Several   departments  and  agencies  of  the 
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Federal  Goremment  are  actively  participat- 
ing In  the  obeerranoe  of  Senior  Citizens 
Month.  In  addition,  buatneas,  labcv,  national 
aaaoeiationa,  religious  groups,  and  voluntary 
organiaatlona  throu^out  the  country  are 
cooperating. 

SILENT    NATIONAL    HOLIDAY    FOR 
POLES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
3,  commemorative  programs  nHl  take 
place  all  over  the  United  States  marking 
the  silent  national  holiday  of  Poles  still 
long^lng  for  freedom  and  Independence 
In  Poland. 

That  day  In  1791  marks  the  birth  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  and  many  other 
noteworthy  events  throughout  the  1,000 
proud  years  of  the  history  of  that  na- 
tion. 

Ten  million  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry will  mark  by  silent  vigil  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  their  motherland 
by  the  Communist  regime.  Today  that 
coimtry  needs  our  encouragement  and 
support. 

TTils  year's  observance  Is  the  more  sig- 
nificant since  it  Is  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Thaddeus  Koscluszko, 
the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Henry  Sienklewlcz,  and  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  Marie  Sklodowska-Curie. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Charles  Burke,  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress, short  biographies  of  these  great 
Poles,  and  a  short  evaluation  of  the  May 
3  Constitution  of  1791  be  printed  in  the 
RacORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter. 

the  biographies,  and  a  short  evaluation 

of  the  Constitution  of  1791  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Polish  Amskican  CoHtntEas.  Inc.. 

WaahingUm,  B.C.,  April  IS.  1967. 
Hon.  Oatixmd  Nclsoh, 
I/.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DXH. 

Dkab  SKNAFoa  Nelson:  Commemorative 
programs  in  Congress  marking  Poland's  May 
3rd  Oonstltution  of  1791  and  other  signifi- 
cant events  In  one  thousand  years  of  the 
history  of  the  Polish  nation,  have  become 
a  proud  and  cherished  part  of  the  ethnic 
heritage  of  ten  million  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry.  They  are  gratefully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  these  commemorative  programs  In 
Congreas  form  a  continuation  of  the  golden 
thread  of  friendship,  understanding  and 
mutual  pursuit  of  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
Independence  that  is  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  the  history  of  the  American  and  Polish 
nations. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  second  millennium 
as  a  nation  born  of  Its  baptism  and  reared 
In  Christian  preoepts  of  the  West,  Poland 
today  needs  our  encouragement  and  help. 
Suffering  under  communist  tyranny  as  the 
result  of  diplomatic  confusion  among  the 
allied  powers,  the  Polish  nation,  once  called 
by  a  former  President  of  the  United  States 
"an  Inspiration  of  mankind"  for  Its  heroic 
deeds  In  World  War  11,  today  fights  with 
courage  and  rectitude  to  save  its  millennial 
heritage  of  Western  culture  from  the  en- 
croachment by  atheistic  communism  and  Its 
tyrannical  disregard  for  human  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  man. 

May  Srd  is  the  silent  national  holiday  of 
the  Polea  longing  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence in  Poland.  SUent — because  the  commu- 
nist regime  is  utUlalng  all  its  powers  to 
force  the  nation  to  forget  the  democratic 
glory  of  the  ICay  Srd  Oonstltution. 

This  year^  obeervance  draws  our  atten- 


tion to  other  slgnlflcant  aniUversarleB  In  Pol- 
ish history.  Namely:  the  150th  atmlveraary  of 
the  death  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuaeko:  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Henxyk  Sienkle- 
wlcz and  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Marie 
Ski  odowska -Curie. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  short 
biographies  of  these  great  Poles  and  also  a 
short  evaluation  of  the  May  Srd  Constitution 
of  1791. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  which  rep- 
resents approxUnately  ten  mUlion  Americans 
of  Polish  origin,  sincerely  appreciates  your 
past  participation  In  the  May  Srd  programs 
In  Congress,  and  appeals  for  your  assistance 
in  making  the  coming  observance  as  impres- 
sive and  memorable  as  in  previous  years. 

With  highest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

-  Chakles  Btjeke, 
Washirigton  Representative. 

HENETK    SSEKKIEWICZ 

Last  Fall  Polish  American  communities 
marked  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Heiu^k  Sienklewlcz,  one  of  the  great  lights 
in  world's  Uterature.  Through  his  Immortal 
novel  of  universal  appeal,  Quo  Vadls,  Sien- 
klewlcz personifies  Poland's  contribution  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  Western 
culture.  The  tribute  to  Sienklewlcz  has  been 
a  part  of  the  Polish  Millenium  Observances. 

The  greatest  novelist  Poland  produced  was 
Henryk  Sienklewlcz,  bom  at  Wola  Okrzejaka 
In  the  province  of  Podlaale.  on  May  6,  1846. 
He  acquired  his  secondary  and  university 
education  in  Warsaw.  He  was  seventeen  at 
the  time  of  the  Uprising  of  the  Poles  against 
Russian  domination.  Lilie  other  youths  of 
the  period,  he  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  and 
self-sacrifice  for  the  Polish  cause,  and  true 
to  his  Polish  heritage,  he  never  overlooked 
any  opjjortunlty  In  later  life  for  bringing 
that  cause  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 

Sienklewlcz  studied  medicine,  history  and 
philology  at  the  university.  He  was  an  aver- 
age student,  but  ezoelied  In  com^xisltion. 
His  writing  career  had  its  beginnings  as 
early  as  1870,  when  he  entered  the  field  of 
journalism.  His  columns  and  chronicles  ap- 
peared In  the  Warsaw  "Polish  Gazette"  under 
"HumcH-ous  Sketches  from  Worszyllo's  Port- 
folio". His  first  stories,  "In  Vain"  and  "The 
Old  Servant",  indicate  the  author's  iincom- 
mon  literary  talent,  his  gift  of  observation, 
and  an  unusual  sense  of  humor.  These  short 
stories  place  him  at  once  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  writers  of  the  period  and  gain  him  a 
wide  circle  of  ivaders.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod that  he  wrote  "The  Lighthouse  Keeper", 
a  wistful,  pathetic  tale  of  an  old  man  on  a 
lone  islet  in  the  sea,  far  away  from  his 
homeland,  who  comes  upon  some  old  papers 
written  In  his  native  tongue.  It  Is  the  first 
time  he  has  had  any  contact  with  his  native 
language  in  many  years,  and  the  written 
words  rouse  nostalgic  yearnings  and  a  deep 
sorrow  for  the  land  of  his  youth. 

Chafing  in  the  suffocating  atmospbra^  of 
an  enslaved,  partitioned  Pcdand,  Sienklewlcz 
and  a  small  group  of  patriotic  Poles  migrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1876.  Helena  Mod- 
jeska,  the  famed  Shakespearian  actress  was 
among  them.  Slenklewlca  returned  to  his 
homeland  in  1878  and  wrote,  "Letters  from 
America".  America  as  described  by  him  con- 
sisted of  prairies  and  big  cities.  Today  it 
sounds  Uke  a  charming  tale  ot  bygone  times. 
However,  all  tbat  which  constitutes  the 
American  character,  wiUch  forms  the  essence 
of  this  country's  culture,  its  changeless  soul, 
was  felt  with  admirable  Intuition  and  thor- 
oughly comprehended  by  him.  He  rendered 
an  enthtislastlc  and  simultaneously  unusual 
tribute  to  the  American  people  for  their  diU- 
gence.  spirit  of  progress  and  true  democracy. 

As  a  result  of  his  stay  In  America.  Sienkle- 
wlcz saw  life  In  a  wider,  more  exuberant  and 
richer  scope.  Partly  in  America  and  partly 
after  his  return  to  Poland,  he  wrote  his  most 
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ouUtandlng  short  stories  such  as  -Charcoiii 
Sketches",  ■Prom  the  Diary  of  a  Pozriiin 
Teacher",  "Blrtek  the  Conqueror",  which  are 
proof  of  the  unusual  development  of  his  tal- 
ent. SletLklewlcz  again  la  harassed  by  the 
diilloeas  of  life  under  the  restrictions  of  for- 
elj:n  rule.  His  aspiration  aa  an  artist  and  a 
Pole  are  balked  He  delves  Into  Poland  s  past 
history,  percelvea  the  powerful.  creaUve  In- 
stinct of  a  great  nation  Its  will  to  greatness. 
heroism  and  sacrifice  In  the  service  of  great 
Ideaa.  He  digs  deep  into  the  sources  relating 
to  XVm  century  Poland,  studies  the  lan- 
guage of  the  period,  peruses  memoirs  and 
documents,  transfers  himself  In  spirit  from 
enalaved  Poland  to  the  old  times,  stormy 
dJUBcult  but  free 

The  product  of  this  research  was  Slenkle- 
wlca'e  remarkable  Trilogy",  covering  the  p*"- 
rtod  of  the  Tartar  Invasion  The  three  vol- 
umes: "With  Plre  and  Sword."  "The  Deluge". 
and  "Pan  Wolodjowskl"  1883  881  have  been 
translated  into  various  tongues,  yet  they  pos- 
sess a  Polish  quality  that  Is  really  untrans- 
latable. There  Is  a  piquant  touch  of  localism 
tn  the  terminology  that  Is  homely,  pictur- 
esque and  even  endearing  The  "Trilogy"  is 
based  on  the  Cossack  wars  In  the  reign  of 
King  John  Caslmlr  It  Is  Impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  Impact  of  these  Ijooks  on  the  minds 
of  the  readers,  one  might  say  on  the  soul  of 
the  Polish  nation,  for  they  were  literally  read 
by  everylxxly  and  the  papers  that  printed 
them  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  awaited  In 
eyery  home   aa   good,   yearned   for   tidings 

The  Polish  Nation,  tormented  by  Its  fate. 
recovered  under  the  influence  of  the  picture 
created  by  Slenklewicz  of  its  own  strength 
It  was  a  picture  of  struggle  for  the  home- 
land, unbounded  sacrifice  and  removal  of 
all  obstacles  It  electrified  the  Poles  Into  re- 
newed hope  Nowhere  In  the  world  has  there 
been  such  a  writer  of  his  inexhaustible  Imag- 
Uiatton,  capable  of  rousing  such  Interest  for 
the  events  described.  ff)r  the  fate  of  the 
characters  invented  To  the  reader,  they  be- 
came as  close  as  family  and  friends  Most 
beloved  were  Pan  Wolodjowskl.  Longlnus 
Podblpteta  and  Zagloba.  "The  Three  Muske- 
teers" of  Polish  literature  In  "The  Trilogy". 
Slenklewicz  wrote  of  an  abandoned  Poland. 
who  won  her  freedom  by  stubborn  resistance. 
and  the  PoUsh  people  understood  the  les- 
son of  these  books,  and  the  flghtlng  spirit  was 
•■••wakened  in  them  TTiey  were  the  Polish 
soldier's  favorite  reading  matter 

The  psychological  study.  "Without  Dog- 
ma", was  written  In  1890  to  1881  This  Is  a 
portrayal  of  a  Pole  so  typical  of  many  others. 
who  all  his  life  Is  a  searcher  for  something 
undeflnable.  a  will  o'  the  wisp  that  brings 
him  to  nothingness  and  a  heartrending  an- 
guish In  being  unable  to  find  solid  support 
and  emotional  relief  in  these  eternal  uncer- 
tainties and  hopeless  yearnings  In  1892  he 
wrote  a  book  on  his  travels  in  Africa,  that 
was  read  with  great  Interest  In  1895-96  his 
monumental  "Quo  Vadls'  was  written,  trans- 
lated Into  dozens  of  languages  and  read  the 
world  over  If  Slenklewicz  had  written  no 
other  work,  this  t>ook  alone  would  have 
brought  him  fame  Its  background  Is  the 
early  Christian  era.  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
and  has  a  universal  appeal,  for  It  Is  the  story 
of  Christ.  It  Is  a  living  epic,  a  panorama  of 
historical  events  mingled  with  colorful  Ac- 
tion. He  reconstructed  the  world  of  ancient 
Rooae  and  Christianity  rising  out  of  martyr- 
dom and  sacrifice,  and  created  an  absorbing. 
vibrant,  deeply  interesting  story 

In  1897-1900  Slenklewicz  s  last  great  b<X)k. 
"The  Knights  of  the  Croes".  appeared  Here 
again  Slenkiewlcz's  talent  shone  forth  as  a 
painter  of  countless  battle  scenes,  encoun- 
ters, hunts,  love  trysts,  and  of  German 
atrocities,  which  today  Indeed  seem  pro- 
phetic. Uke  the  "Trilogy"  and  "Quo  Vadls" 
this  work  also  had  a  lesson  It  pointed  to  the 
mortal  danger  not  only  to  Poland  but  to 
the  entire  world  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Lord    Vanslttart    wrote   in   the   preface   to  a 


new  edition  of  the  "KnlRhts"  in  Lvjndon.  that 
the  world  should  be  on  guard  before  the  con- 
stantly renewed  power  of  Crermany 

In  1905  Henryk  Slenklewicz  was  awarded 
the  Not>el  Prize  for  Literature  for  his  "Quo 
Vadls"  Scholars  expt-rts  on  antiquity,  de- 
clared that  "Quo  Vadls"  presented  a  picture 
of  Rome  of  hitherto  unexlstlng  scientific  ac- 
curacy All  the  Important  literary  Institu- 
tions and  learned  academies  of  the  world. 
Including  that  of  St  Petersburg,  extended 
their  membership  to  Slenklewicz  For  many 
years  Henrvk  Slenklewicz  was  the  most  fx)pu- 
lar  and  widely  read  novelist  of  the  world 

Slenklewlczs  last  efforts  of  the  pen  dealt 
with  the  Polish  Napoleonic  legions  Like 
many  other  Poles,  he  was  brought  up  In  the 
Napoleonic  tradition  His  own  grandfather 
was  an  old  legionary  But  the  great  war 
broke  out,  when  he  had  completed  but  a  few 
chapters  Because  of  the  war  Slenklewicz 
went  to  Switzerland  together  with  Ignace 
Paderewskl  and  AntonI  Osuchowskl  and  or- 
ganized the  Relief  Committee  for  Poland 
His  sudden  death  on  November  15.  1916  pre- 
vented  his  ever  completing  his  last  book 

Time  has  not  diminished  Slenklewicz  s  Im- 
portance among  PoUsh  writers  His  peasant 
stories  have  been  surpassed  by  others,  his 
.socJal  novels  at  least  equaled,  but  as  a  master 
of  historical  romance  he  still  stands  un- 
rivaled In  the  literature  of  Poland  and  In 
the  forefront  of  that  of  the  world  When  In 
1926  his  remains  were  transferred  from  their 
temporary  grave  in  Vevey,  Switzerland,  to 
the  cathedral  in  Warsaw,  they  were  accom- 
panied by  an  outburst  of  unanimous  homage 
that  proved  what  Slenklewicz  had  stood  for 
to  the  Polish  nation 

Politically  Slenklewicz  was  an  "ambas- 
sador of  Poland"  It  was  he.  who  pleaded 
before  the  bar  of  Europe  for  his  forgotten 
country  He  addressed  open  letters  to  govern- 
ments and  prominent  men  of  BMrop>e  protest- 
ing against  the  InJusUce  rendered  Poland 
In  1901  he  drew  public  attention  to  the 
mlgultous  Prussian  1j»w  of  Expropriation 
He  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
pointing  the  way  Mi  his  compatrlou  for  go<jd 
citizenship  m  their  reborn  country  But  he 
did  not  live  to  see  its  rebirth 

By  his  works  Slenklewicz  testified  to  the 
vitality  of  the  Polish  nation,  lu  strength. 
Its  striving  for  freedom  By  showing  In  his 
ma.sterpleces  the  splendour  and  power  of  Po- 
land when  she  was  Independent,  he  awak- 
ened In  the  Polee  faith  in  the  future  and 
hope  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  homeland 
He  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  entire  world 
for  his  literary  genius,  and  proclaimed  be- 
fore the  world  that  Poland  lived,  that  she 
was  one  of  the  nations,  who  not  only  fought 
for  their  freedom,  but  also  played  a  leading 
role  In  culture  and  In  the  arts,  and  that 
therefore  Independence  and  an  honorable 
place  among  free  peoples  should  be  restored 
to  her 

Henryk  Slenklewicz  rendered  his  country 
an  Immeasurable  service,  for  he  made  the 
name  of  Poland  famous  throughout 
the  world  When  he  spoke,  the  world  knew 
that  the  Polish  nation  spoke  through  him 
As  her  spokesman  he  paved  the  way  to  her 
independence  after  the  first  world  war.  for 
the  world  listened  and  upheld  the  suf- 
fering martyred  Poland  In  her  quest  for 
freedom  Tixlay  when  Poland  has  been  en- 
gulfed by  a  night  of  t>ondage  even  worse 
than  that  In  the  XlXth  century,  the  lesson 
derived  from  Slenklewlczs  life  and  work 
should  be  brought  to  the  mind  of  all  Poles 
to  awaken  their  hope,  and  to  all  free  na- 
tions to  awaken  their  conscience  and  sense 
of  obligation  towards  Poland,  heroic,  lead- 
ing In  culture,  and  so  cruelly  wronged. 

War-torn  Poland  today  Is  again  struggling 
for  that  same  freedom,  for  which  Henryk 
Slenklewicz  so  eloquently  battled  in  his  times 
But  Just  as  no  power  was  strong  enough  to 
hold  her  enslaved  then,  so  no  power  on 
earth    can    keep    her   m    bondage   now     The 


spirit  of  Slenklewicz  and  other  great  Polish 
patriots  lives  on  In  the  world  of  Poland;, 
sons,  and  the  day  will  come  when  she  will 
again  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  the  So- 
viet usurper  and  enjoy  her  rightful  free- 
dom 

Slenklewlczs  last  unfinished  historical 
novel  The  Legions '.  ends  In  Rome  to  which 
the  Polish  legionaries  have  come  after 
fierce  fighting,  and  view  the  cupola  of  St 
Peters,  the  mother  of  churches,  before  their 
march  from  Italy  to  Poland  This  last  pic- 
ture created  by  Slenklewicz  moves  us  deep- 
ly today,  when  we  think  of  the  Polish  Army 
which,  having  conquered  Monte  Casslno 
again  opened  the  road  to  Rome,  again  ap- 
peared on  the  age-old  track  In  defense  of 
Christianity  and  civilization 

Ski.odowska-Curie  Centennial 
In  June  of  1921.  the  then  President  of  Har- 
vard University.  A  lAurence  Lowell,  spoke 
during  a  scholarly  convocation  of  three  out- 
standing scientific  discoveries  of  all  times  — 
the  Copernlcan  theory  of  heliocentric  uni- 
verse, the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  and 
the  discovery  of  radium  by  Madame  Marie 
Sklodowska-Curle  Thus,  he  stated,  up  to 
that  time,  two  of  the  three  discoveries  that 
changed  the  course  of  scientific  thought  were 
made  by  scientists  of  Polish  birth. 

This  year  the  Polish  nation  together  with 
scientific  communities  throughout  the  world 
will  observe  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Mme    Sklodowska-Curle 

Poland's  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  physics  Is  personified  In  two  ge- 
niuses who  unlocked  the  secrets  of  macro- 
ci«m  and  microcosm 

MlkolaJ  Kopernlk  (Copernicus)  founded 
modern  astronomy  when  he  "stopped  the  sun 
and  .set  the  earth  In  motion." 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curle  discovered  and 
defined  the  fundamental  properties  of  atom 
In  the  words  of  Soddy 

"The  brilliant  generalization,  at  once  clari- 
fying and  simplifying  the  whole  subject,  was 
made  quite  early  In  the  face  of  much  appar- 
ent evidence  to  the  contrary  In  spite  of 
discovery  of  new  phenomena,  at  first  sight 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  It  it  has  survived 
and  remains  the  central  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  science   turns  " 

As  early  as  1900  Sklodowska  suggested  that 
If  the  energy  evidence  by  the  radiation  did 
not  come  from  an  external  source.  It  must 
result  from  the  breakdown  of  the  atom,  since 
radioactivity   is   an   atomic   property 

In  1903.  Rutherford  and  Soddy  announced 
their  theory  of  atomic  disintegration,  thus 
giving  corroboration  to  the  theory  advanced 
by    Sklodowska-Curle 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curle,  one  of  the  great- 
est sclentlsu  of  all  time  was  born  In  Warsaw 
Poland,  on  November  7,  1867,  the  youngest 
of  the  five  children  of  Wladyslaw  and  Bronl- 
slawa   ineeBoguska)   Sklodowska 

Her  childhood  destined  her  for  scientific 
research;  she  spent  much  time  In  the  lab- 
oratory of  her  father,  who  was  a  pr  /essor  of 
physics  At  the  age  of  nine  she  lost  her 
mother 

The  Sklodowskls  suffered  many  tribulations 
under  the  Russian  tyranny  Young  Marie.  Ilk" 
other  Polish  youth  of  her  time,  followed  In- 
tellectual pursuits  In  the  firm  belief  that 
through  hard  work  and  cultural  eminence 
rather  than  through  futile  fight  against  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  occupying  power 
they  would  gain  victory 

Completing  her  early  education  In  the 
schools  of  Warsaw,  she  graduated  from  Gym- 
nasium at  the  age  of  15.  She  earned  a  very 
modest  living  doing  private  teaching,  while 
preparing  herself  for  the  University  by  self- 
instruction 

In  1891  she  was  finally  able  to  undertake 
the  study  at  Sorb<inne.  thus  realizing  one 
of  the  fondest  dreams  of  her  youth 

In  1893  she  graduated  with  first  rank  as 
"llcenclee    ea    sciences    physiques,"    and    the 
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following  year  with  second  rank  as  llcenclee 
ei  sciences  matematlque." 

In  her  own  words,  these  were  the  years 
"entirely  absorbed  In  the  Joy  of  learning  and 
understanding."  Poverty  was  of  no  oonoem. 

"It  was  a  familiar  experience  of  many 
Polish  students  whom  I  knew,"  she  wrote  In 
later  years.  "The  room  I  lived  In  was  a  gar- 
ret, very  cold  In  winter,  for  It  was  inaulB- 
clently  heated  by  a  small  stove."  There  was 
a  time  when  she  became  111  through  lack  of 
food. 

Marie  Sklodowska  was  24  when  she  went  to 
study  In  Parts. 

In  18M  she  met  Pierre  Curie,  a  very  promis- 
ing physicist,  Professor  of  Physics  In  the 
School  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  In  Parts. 
Their  mutual  scientific  interests  drew  them 
together.  In  the  following  year  they  were 
married — she  at  the  age  of  28,  he  at  S6. 

Those  were  the  years  of  pioneering  dls- 
c«)verle3  In  physics. 

In  1896.  Roentgen  discovered  the  now  fa- 
miliar x-rayi.  In  1896  Becquerel  discovered 
that  a  compound  of  uranium  affected  a  ]dio- 
tographlc  plate  In  the  same  manner  when 
It  had  been  kept  In  dark  as  It  did  after  It 
had  been  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  Thus 
radioactivity  had  been  discovered  though  not 
yet  defined  or  named. 

In  1897,  Madame  Curie  determined  to  make 
a  study  of  the  phenomenon  and  had  chosen 
radlo-actlvlty  aa  the  subject  of  her  doctoral 
thesis.  Professor  Curie  followed  suit,  aban- 
doned his  study  of  crystals  and  Joined  his 
wife  In  the  new  pursuit,  the  completion  of 
which  was  to  bring  them  world-wide  recog- 
nition and  lasting  fame. 

Using  a  variety  of  compounds  of  uranium, 
Madame  Curie  ascertained  that  they  emit 
the  same  rays  and  the  Intensity  of  rsullatlon 
depended  only  on  the  quantity  of  ths 
uranium  In  the  compound.  From  these  ob- 
servations she  reasoned  that  the  radioactivity 
In  the  uranlmum  compound  was  a  funda- 
mental property  of  the  uranium  atom. 

For  further  Investigations,  the  Curies  choee 
an  ore  of  uranium  known  as  pitchblende. 
With  the  progress  of  purification,  the  chemi- 
cal Identity  of  pitchblende  components  be- 
came apparent. 

In  July,  1S98  the  Curies  announced  the 
existence  of  Polonium,  named  for  Marie's 
native  Poland,  and  a  search  of  the  second  new 
element  was  pressed.  In  December  of  1899, 
the  existence  of  Radium  had  been  announced. 

Evidences  for  these  two  elements  were  con- 
clusive but  It  still  remained  to  separate  them 
from  bismuth  and  barium  and  to  obtain 
them  In  free  forms. 

This  was  accomplished  In  a  shed  with  a 
leaky  roof  and  the  most  primitive  equip- 
ment. 

"Tet  It  was  In  this  miserable  old  shed  that 
passed  the  best  and  happiest  years  of  our 
Ufe,  devoting  our  entire  days  to  our  work. 
I  ahall  never  be  able  to  express  the  joy  oi 
untroubled  quietness  of  this  atmoepbere  of 
research  and  the  excitement  of  actual  prog- 
ress with  the  confident  hope  of  still  better 
results,"  wrote  Mme.  Curie  In  her  memoirs. 

In  1900.  Pierre  and  Marie  made  a  general 
report  on  Polonium  and  Radium  to  the  Con- 
greos  of  Physics  In  Paris. 

In  1903  Mme.  Curte  soeoeeded  Is  prepar- 
ing a  decigram  of  pure  uranium  and  In  1908 
she  completed  her  doctorlal  thasls  on  this 
subject. 

In  1908  the  Curies  JotnUy  with  Henri  Ba- 
querel  received  the  Nobel  prlas  is  PhTslca. 

D\ulng  these  years  of  researeii,  two  dill- 
dren  wars  bors  to  ths  Curlaa — Iren*  Is  IWT 
and  Bre  In  1904. 

In  1906  Pierre  Curie  died  In  a  traOe  aool- 
dent. 

In  tribute  to  his  memory  and  la  reoognl- 
tion  ot  his  scleatiflc  status.  Prof.  Curie's 
chair  at  the  Sorbonne  was  oAsrsd  to  hU 
wife.  Thus  Marls  Sklodowska-Curle  has  bean 
honored  as  the  first  woooan  in  hiMtoej  to 
hold  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Physics  at  the 


Sorboona.  Howwsr,  tba  full  Prafessorshlp 
was  not  gnatad  to  bar  untu  190S. 

In  1913  lAwto  waa  again  awarded  the  Nobel 
prUe,  tbla  ttiaa  alone,  tor  lier  preparation 
of  pure  uranlom  and  defining  its  atomic 
weight.  That  aama  year  a  Etadlina  Institute 
luul  bean  aatabllshed  in  her  honor  In  War- 
saw and  In  191S  Marie  returned  to  her  home- 
land to  reoelTe  a  heroine's  welcome. 

Similar  institute  had  been  founded  that 
same  year  in  Paris  and  Madame  Sklodowska- 
Curle  devoted  much  time  to  its  direction  and 
organ  IzatVon. 

During  tha  World  War  I  she  and  her 
daughter  Irene  worked  tirelessly  in  setting 
up  radio-logical  ambolances  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  x-rays  of  the  wounded. 

Although  she  never  lived  in  Poland  after 
1891,  her  Interest  In  her  beloved  native  land 
never  flagged  and  she  rejoiced  tiiat  she  lived 
to  see  her  dream  of  a  united  and  free  Poland 
come  true.  Her  loyalty  and  her  love  for  the 
land  of  her  origin  were  deep  and  abiding. 

In  1931,  Madame  Sklodowska-Curle  came 
to  the  United  States  and  American  women 
presented  her  with  a  gram  of  radium  and 
with  a  fund  for  her  private  use.  Marie  used 
the  money  for  the  rental  of  another  gram  of 
radium  for  the  laboratory  In  Warsaw.  When 
she  visited  the  United  States  again  In  1929, 
to  dedicate  the  Hepburn  Hall  of  Chemistry 
at  St.  lAwrence  University,  American  friends 
presented  her  with  money  to  purchase  the 
gram  of  radium  for  Warsaw,  thus  freeing 
the  original  fund  for  her  use. 

In  1982  she  paid  her  last  visit  to  her  t>e- 
loved  Polaiul  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
BailliTm  Inatitate  at  Warsaw. 

Marie  SUodowska-Curta  died  on  July  4, 
1S34.  in  Paris. 

Maria  Sklodowska-Curle  is  one  of  several 
women  Nobal  lauz«ates.  But  she  is  the  sole 
raclplant  of  these  highest  rewards  for  her 
attainment  In  two  disciplines — chemistry 
and  physlcB.  Other  great  honors  came  to  her 
from  all  parts  of  the  world — ^from  learned 
aocletlea,  universities  and  colleges. 

It  Is  somewhat  ironic  that  she  was  refused 
admission  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science 
solely  because  she  was  a  woman.  And  the 
medical  faculty  in  Paris  hesitated  for  a  long 
time  to  nominate  her  Prcrfeasor  of  Physics 
because  she  waa  not  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth. 

A  deeply  moving  and  forever  memorable 
tribute  to  this  great  scientist  and  humani- 
tarian waa  paid  by  President  Sykes  of  St. 
Lawrenoa  University  when  he  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  o<  Doctor  of  Science  on  her. 
He  spoke  of  Mme  SUodowska-Cturie : 

"8elf-«Saoed  and  devoted  scienUst,  teach- 
er and  author,  sKemplar  at  the  art  of  living 
while  dlreettag  to  benefloent  ends  powerful 
foccea  oC  nature,  single  and  persistent  in 
purpuaj.  triumphant  in  reeearch,  hastening 
the  march  c(  elvUlBatlon  by  the  discovery  of 
radium.  Inspired  and  inaplrlng  Idealiat,  prac- 
tical dreamer." 

THADDsm  KoscrcazKo 
Is  this  first  poait-mlUennial  year,  Poles  In 
Poland  and  abroad  will  mark  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  tha  death  of  Tliaddeus  Kosciusko 
who  paaaad  away  in  Switzerland  on  Octdber 
15,  1817  after  rendering  Illustrious  and  en- 
during aarvioe  to  his  native  land  and  the 
American  Revolution.  Thomas  Jefferson  paid 
eloquent  tribute  to  Koscluszko's  greatness 
when  he  described  him  as  "the  purest  spirit 
omberty". 

Thaddeua  Koaduazko,  Poland's  great 
patriot  and  national  leader  and  America's 
RevolutitTnary  War  general  and  aide  to  Wash- 
ington, waa  bom  February  12,  1740,  at 
Slechnowlcse,  Poland.  He  passed  his  early 
childhood  on  his  father's  estate,  then  at- 
tended the  school  of  the  Plarlst  Fathers,  In 
Lublesaow,  from  where  he  went  to  the  War- 
saw Cadet  School,  to  graduate  with  highest 
hODora.  Ttxt  King  of  Poland,  Impressed  with 
KosciustfEO's  natural  ability  for  engineering 


and  proven  brilliance,  sent  him  to  France  to 
pursue  further  studies. 

After  seven  years  in  tt>e  leading  n«nch 
military  schools,  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  charge  of  Krakow's  fortifications. 
But  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Poland  shortly  after  the  First  Partition,  1772. 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  his  talents; 
a  commission  In  the  reduced  army  was  to 
be  had  only  by  purchase,  and  Koscluszko  was 
without  funds. 

Observing  no  chance  to  serve  his  country, 
Koscluszko  again  left  Poland,  pledging  his 
share  of  the  parental  estate,  as  security  for 
the  loan  which  enabled  him  to  Journey  to 
Paris.  Here  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  In  America  kindled  his  Imagina- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  go  to  the  aid  ot 
America — a  Polish  knight  in  the  oatise  of 
liberty. 

KOSCrUBZKO    IN    AMEXICA 

In  the  summer  of  ITTO,  Koscluszko  arrived 
In  America  at  his  own  initiative  and  at  his 
own  expense.  Pending  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  War  up>on  his  application,  be  found 
employment  at  Philadelphia,  In  the  con- 
struction of  fortlScatloDs  against  the  ex- 
pected attack  by  the  Delaware.  This  gained 
him  his  commission  from  Congress,  October 
18,  1776,  as  an  engineer  In  the  Continental 
service  with  pay  of  sixty  dollars  a  month, 
and  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  spring  of 
1777,  he  Joined  the  Northern  Army,  where  his 
ability  as  an  engineer  was  of  invaluable  use 
in  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne.  His  for- 
tification at  Van  Schalck  and  elsewhere,  his 
able  judgment  in  the  choice  of  battlegrounds, 
contributed  much  to  the  skillful  retreats 
and  the  firm  stands  of  the  Continental  Army 
before  Burgoyne's  rash  advance.  He  was  or- 
dered by  General  Gates  to  erect  the  fortifi- 
cation in  the  defense  of  Saratoga,  and  hla 
task  was  accomplished  with  great  brilliancy 
and  speed. 

With  jtistlfied  pride  Poles  regard  the  role 
played  by  their  national  hero  in  the  victory 
at  Saratoga,  a  victory  which  won  for  Amer- 
ica not  only  a  campaign  but  France's  rec- 
ognition of  her  Independence. 

POBTIITZD  WXBT   poiirr 

For  long  the  questios  of  the  defense  of 
the  Hudson  had  been  of  paramount  Unpor- 
tance;  the  brief  respite  gained  by  the  de- 
feat of  Burgoyne  rendered  this  a  favorable 
moment  to  render  it  In^iregnable.  Weat 
Point  waa  chosen  for  its  commanding  poai- 
tloB,  and  Its  forttflcatlon  was  finally  con- 
ferred, arvT  the  head  of  the  French  engineer, 
Badiere,  upon  the  Pole.  "Mr.  Kosciusnko," 
wrote  McDougall  now  In  command  ctf  the 
Northern  Army,  to  Washington,  "is  esteoned 
to  have  more  practice  than  Col<mel  Badiere, 
and  his  manner  of  treating  the  people  is 
more  acceptable  than  that  of  the  latter." 
Little  is  now  left  of  the  fortifications,  but  the 
moniunent  erected  to  his  memory  at  West 
Point  by  American  Youth  will  remain  a  grate- 
ful tribute  forever.  That  America  today 
can  regard  West  Point  with  pride  Is,  in  large 
measure,  due  to  Kosclussko  who  first  sug- 
gested for  a  national  military  school  the 
spot  where  It  now  stands. 

THX    BOtTTRERK   CAMP&IClt 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  General  Gates  re- 
quested Washington  to  transfer  Koscluszko 
to  the  South,  where  the  army  was  now  under 
his  command.  But  before  the  Pole  was  able 
to  reach  him,  his  old  friend  had  been  de- 
feated at  Camden  and  deprived  at  hla  com- 
mand. General  Nathaniel  Greene — after 
Washington  the  finest  general  in  the  Conti- 
nental service — had  been  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. While  awaiting  Greene's  arrival,  Koa- 
dtiszko  spent  some  time  In  Virginia  among 
the  planters.  There  he  sow  ttie  Negroes  at 
close  quarters  and  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  Negroes  In  slavwy.  It  was  then  that, 
with  his  keen  susceptibility  to  every  form 
of  human  suffering,  he  acquired  that  pro- 
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found  sympathy  for  the  American  Ne«{ro 
which  seventeen  years  later  was  to  dictate 
hla  parting  testament  to  the  New  World 

Koacluszko  was  present  through  the  whole 
campaign  of  the  Carolln,is  and  was  regarded 
with  strong  affection  and  admiration  by  Cien- 
eral  Greene  True  to  his  Ideals  at  the  battle 
of  Eutaw  Springs,  he  restrained  a  carnage 
which  outraged  his  feelings,  and  he  Is  said 
personally  to  have  saved  the  Uvea  of  fifty 
EngUabmen.  When  the  campaign  changed  to 
one  of  guerrilla  warfare,  he  fought  as  a  sol- 
dier, not  as  an  engineer  At  length  Charleston 
fell.  And  on  December  14.  1782.  the  American 
army  entered  the  town  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
eeaslon,  Ln  which  Kusoiuszko  rcxle  with  his 
fellow-offlcers.  greet«'d  by  the  populace  with 
flowers  and  cries  of    Welcome  • 

Peace  soon  followed 

Koeclusz^o  had  fought  for  six  years  in  the 
American  Army  Nathaniel  Greene  best  sum.s 
up  what  the  Pule  had  done  for  America  and 
what  he  had  been  to  his  brother-sol- 
dlera.  "Colonel  Koscluszko  belonged" — wrote 
Greene — "to  the  number  of  my  most  useful 
and  dearest  comrades  In  arms  I  can  liken 
to  nothing  his  zeal  In  the  public  service,  and 
In  the  solution  of  important  problems,  noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  helpful  than  his 
Judgment,  vigilance  and  diligence  He  was 
fearless  of  every  danger  He  never  malnfested 
desires  or  claims  to  himself,  and  never  let 
opportunity  pass  of  calling  attention  to  and 
recommending  the  merits  of  others  '  Con- 
gress, m  1783  belatedly  conferred  upon 
Koecluszko  the  rank  of  Brlgadler-OeneraJ 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  Its  "high  sense 
of  his  long,  faithful,  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice." 

KOSCrt'SZKO    aCTt'RNS    TO    POLAND 

In  the  fall  of  1784  Koscluszko  reached  his 
native  country.  A  great  wave  of  effort — 
a  nation's  magnificent  effort  to  save  herself 
by  Internal  reform,  which  culminated  in  the 
democratic  Constitution  of  the  3rd  of  May. 
1791 — was  sweeping  at  that  time  over  Poland 

After  the  second  partition.  In  1792,  a  fur- 
ther wave  of  patriotic  ardour  swept  over 
Poland.  General  Thaddeus  Koscluszko.  the 
hero  of  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
hastened  to  Krakow  summoned  the  p>eople 
to  arms,  proclaiming  new  decrees  in  favor 
of  the  peasants  Hosts  of  peasanu  armed 
with  scythes  answered  Koscluazkos  call  On 
April  29,  1794.  Koscluszko  attacked  the  Rus- 
sians at  Raclawlce  Ill-dlsclpUned  and  poorly 
equipped,  the  peasants  took  by  assault  bat- 
teries of  Russian  field  guns  and  routed  the 
enemy.  After  this  battle  Koscluszko  wore  a 
"Sukmana.  '  a  coat  of  homespun  cloth  such 
as  the  peasants  wore 

Infuriated.  Catherine  of  Russia  sent  a  large 
army  to  fight  Koscluszko.  and  at  Maclejowlce 
in  the  south  of  Poland  the  two  forces  met 
on  the  10th  of  October  Koscluszko  dashed 
Into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  Three  horses 
were  killed  under  him.  and  bleeding  from 
many  wounds  he  was  taken  prisoner  With 
y\tm  fell  the  Independence  of  Poland,  and  as 
the  poet.  Campbell,  says  "Freedom  shrieked 
when  Koscluszko  fell  '  Koscluszko  was  cast 
Into  a  dungeon  In  Petersburg,  and  only  after 
Catherine's  death  her  successor  Paul  I  lib- 
erated the  Polish  hero 

KOSCIt'SZKO    REVISITS    AM£alCA 

On  the  I9th  of  December.  1796,  Koscluszko 
left  8t.  Petersburg  with  his  friend  and 
fellow-prisoner  Juljan  Ursyn  Nlemcewlcz  and 
a  fellow  officer.  Llblszewskl.  who  offered  to 
serve  the  maimed  Koscluszko  on  his  trip  to 
America.  By  way  of  Stockholm,  Gothen- 
burg, London  and  finally  Bristol,  Koscluszko 
and  his  party  sailed  for  Philadelphia  on  June 
18.  1797. 

Kor  3  months  the  ship  carrying  Koscluszko 
and  hii  companions  tossed  on  the  Atlantic. 
on  one  occasion  near  shipwreck  They  reached 
their  destination  on  August  18.  1797 

Yellow  fever  prevailed  at  Philadelphia  at 
this  time,  so  Koscluszko  with  his  poet-friend 


Niemcewlcz.  Journeyed  on  to  New  Brunswick, 
ti,e  home  of  General  Anthony  Walton  White 
l,ater  he  pr'Tceeded  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  the  (?ue8t  of  General  Gates  at  Rose  Hill, 
where  he  remained  until  September  29,  1797. 
Before  leaving  New  York,  he  received  from 
C-ongress  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  In 
recognition  of  his  military  services  This 
property  was  located  on  the  eitreme  western 
border  of  the  United  States  military  lands, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  River,  In 
Perry  Township,  Franklin  County  Ohio,  the 
site  of  the  present  City  of  Columbus, 

After  a  short  visit  in  Ellzabethlown.  he  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  General  White  In  New 
Brunswick  where  he  remained  until  Novem- 
ber J8  Koscluszko,  whose  convalescence  was 
slow,  spent  nearly  all  his  time  reclining  on  a 
sofa,  sketching  and  painting  In  water  color 
and  India  Ink  From  General  White's  home 
Koscluszko  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
t.xjk  residence  on  2nd  Street  Bevies  of 
vlsiuirs  and  admirers  again  .-(urrounds  him. 
and  Koscluszko  drew  Into  great  Intimacy 
with  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  this  time  Secretary 
of  State  Jefferson  wrote  to  Gates  I  .'.ee 
Koscluszko  often  He  Is  the  purest  son  of 
liberty  among  you  all  that  I  have  ever  known. 
the  kind  of  liberty  which  extends  to  all.  not 
inly  Uj  the  rich  "  On  January  23.  1798.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  to  Koscluszko  a  certificate  of  Indebt- 
edness of  »12,260  54  with  interest  at  8  per 
cent,  from  January  7.  1793  to  December  31. 
1797  The  final  settlement  of  the  account  was 
made  by  a  payment  amounting  to  » 15,227  87 

Some  time  In  March.  1798  a  packet  of  let- 
ters from  Europe  was  handed  to  Koecluszko 
His  emotion  on  reading  the  contents  was  so 
strong  that,  despite  his  crippled  condition,  he 
sprang  from  his  couch  and  stepped  without 
a  helping  hand  to  the  middle  of  the  room 
"I  must  return  at  once  to  Europe.  "  he  said 
with  no  explanation  Jefferson  procured  his 
passpwrt  to  France  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Kanberg  and  with  only  Jefferson's  knowledge, 
with  no  word  either  to  Nlemcewlcz  or  to  his 
servant.  Stanlalau.  for  both  of  whom  he 
left  a  roll  of  money  In  tils  cupboard  he  sailed 
for  France  Before  embarking  at  Baltimore 
he  gave  Jefferson  his  power  of  attorney  and 
wrote  out  the  will  In  which,  more  than  half 
a  century  before  the  Civil  War.  the  Polish 
Patriot  advanced  the  cause  of  em.\nclpatlon 

K03C1USZK0  8    WILL 

"I.  Thaddeus  Koscluszko.  being  Just  In 
my  departure  from  America  do  hereby  de- 
clare and  direct  that  shoxild  I  make  no  other 
testamentary  disposition  of  my  property  In 
the  United  States  thereby  authorize  my 
friend  Thomas  Jefferson  to  employ  the 
whole  thereof  In  purchasing  Negroes  from 
amon^  his  own  as  any  others  and  giving 
them  liberty  in  my  name  In  giving  them  an 
education  In  trades  and  otherwise,  and  In 
having  them  Instructed  tor  their  new  condi- 
tion In  the  duties  of  morality  which  may 
make  them  good  neighbors,  good  fathers  or 
mothers,  husbands  or  wives  and  In  their 
duties  as  citizens,  teaching  them  to  be  de- 
fenders of  their  liberty  and  country  and  of 
the  good  order  of  society  and  In  whatsoever 
may  make  them  happy  and  useful,  and  I 
make  the  said  Thomas  Jefferson  my  executor 
of  this. 

'T    Koscluszko. 

"5th  day  of  May.  1798   " 

There  was  difficulty  In  putting  this  testa- 
ment Into  effect  as  Jefferson  was  of  ad- 
vanced age  at  the  time  of  Koscluszko's 
death  It  was  never  carried  out.  but  In  1826 
the  legacy  went  to  found  the  Colored  School 
at  Newark,  the  first  educational  Institute  for 
Negroes  In  the  United  States  and  which  bore 
Koscluszko's  name 

BACK    IN    Et'ROPC 

By  the  end  of  June  or  early  In  July,  1798, 
Koscluszko  reached  Paris  His  arrival  cen- 
tered upon  him  the  gaze  of  the  whole  world. 


Sympathy  with  himself  and  the  PolUh  cause 
he  heard  expressed  upon  all  sides  At  the 
news  of  his  return  the  Pjllsh  Legions 
awakened  to  renewed  life  He  negotiated  at 
length  with  the  Government  of  France  for 
France's  help  In  the  restoration  of  Polish  In- 
dependence This  was  promised  him  many 
times,  but  his  cautious  request  for  guaran- 
teee  was  never  compiled  with  When  Na- 
poleon was  proclaimed  First  Consul.  Kos. 
cluszko.  mistrusting  him.  commenced  to 
withdraw  from  relations  with  him  or  his 
officials  After  the  disastrous  expedition  of 
the  Polish  Le!?lons  to  San  Domingo,  Kos- 
cluszko severed  all  relations  with  him. 

Napoleon.  In  1806  from  Berlin,  now  sum- 
moned Koscluszko  to  assume  the  leadership 
of  the  revolting  Poles  But  the  former  Pol- 
ish Commander-in-Chief  had  little  faith  in 
the  fortune  of  the  EmF>eror  and  none  In  his 
promises  He  declined  to  obey  the  call,  and 
remained  In   Purls 

In  May.  1815.  Russia.  Austria  and  Prus. 
sla  signed  an  agreement  for  a  new  partition 
of  Poland  An  autonomous  Kingdom  of 
Poland  was.  It  Is  true,  to  be  formed,  with  the 
Tsar  as  King,  but  It  would  be  but  a  small 
part  of  the  true  Poland  Kosclviszko  re- 
fused all  offers  of  office  and  honor  In  tlie 
newly  partitioned  Poland  He  felt  that  his 
very  presence  even,  would  lend  sanction  to 
the  New  Partition  He  chose  therefore  a 
volunUry  exile  Not  desiring  to  live  In  a 
Bourbon  FYance.  he  settled  In  Switzerland 
with  his  devoted  friends  the  Zeltners  la 
Soleure 

LAST  DATS  AND  RESTING  PLACE 

Here,  In  serene  communion  with  nature. 
among  eternal  mountains.  In  unceasing  med- 
itation upon  the  future  of  Poland,  he  spent 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  And  here,  on 
the  sad  autumn  evening  of  October  15. 
1817,  far  from  his  Motherland,  though  close 
In  spirit,  among  strangers,  with  not  a  Polish 
face  nor  a  Polish  word  to  gladden  his  heart 
Koscluszko  died  Even  In  his  loneliness  he 
was  faithful  to  Poland — her  purest  soul  and 
the  greatest  of  Poles  And  his  greatness  was 
greatest  In  that  It  was  not  his  own  personal 
greatness  merely;  it  was  the  greatness  of 
Poland. 

Koscluszko's  body  now  resu  In  the  Wiiwel 
Cathedral  In  Krakow,  Where  lie  Poland's 
kings  and  her  most  honored  dead;  but  his 
heart  Is  In  the  Polish  conquerors.  To  his 
memory,  three  years  after  his  death,  the  na- 
tion raised  a  monument  perhaps  unique  of 
its  kind  Outside  of  Krakow  towers  the  Kos- 
cluszko Hill,  fashioned  by  the  hands  of 
Polish  men.  women  and  children,  bringing 
earth  from  the  battle-fields  where  Kos- 
cluszko had  fought  The  act  Is  typical  To 
this  day  the  name  of  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
lives  In  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people,  not 
only  as  the  object  of  their  profound  and 
passionate  love,  but  as  the  symbol  of  their 
dearest  national  aspirations  His  pictures, 
his  relics,  are  venerated  as  with  the  devotion 
paid  to  a  patron  saint  Legend  and  m\islc 
have   gathered   about   his  name. 

Mat    3RI> — THI    POLISH    NATIONAL    HOLIDAT 

On  May  3rd  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  In  many  countries  celebrate 
a  Polish  national  holiday— the  Polish  Third 
of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live.  In  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  Is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  through  the 
month  of  May  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
liberalism  in  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3rd  In  1791,  barely  two  years 
after  the  adoption  of  Its  Constitution  by  the 
United  States  in  1789,  that  Poland  without 
a  bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  disor- 
der succeeded  In  reforming  her  public  life 
and  In  eradicating  her  Internal  decline.  But 
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this  great  rebirth  and  assertion  ot  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Poland  In  ITSfi 
by   Russia,    Prussia   and   Austria. 

POLAND    PIONXKKKD    LIUBKAI.TBM    IN    KXTBOFI 

The  greatness  of  the  May  Third  Polish  Con- 
stitution consisted  In  the  fact  that  It  elml- 
nated  with  one  stroke  the  most  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this  great 
moment  In  their  history  to  the  forefront  of 
their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their 
anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  in 
the  principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  the 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  state, 
which  Is  the  primary  postulate  In  the  1781 
Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  this  truism 
cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  political  tra- 
dition completely  from  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  national, 
sovereignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  from  Po- 
land was  then,  as  It  has  been  throughout 
the  years  that  followed  and  even  unto  today, 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  In  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.  In  1796  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to  partition 
and  rape  her.  In  1939  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian soldiers  met  again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the 
absolute  totalitarianism  systems  of  nazlism 
and  communism  again  felt  the  danger  of 
true  liberalism  coming  from  Poland  Just  as 
in  1791. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
this  liberalism  wu  formulated  In  these 
words : 

"All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation. 

AMERICAN     AND     POLISH     CONU'lTlUTlONB 
SIMILARLT    INSPIRED 

The  philosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  constl- 
tulton  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Polish  people  had  each 
drawn  inspiration  for  their  respective  con- 
stitutions from  the  same  source. 

Mediation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the 
Third  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  Ameri- 
can of  Polish  origin.  It  reminds  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Poland's  destiny  In  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  prophesies  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  Justice,  even  though  Poland  once 
more  has  been  deprived  of  her  Independence, 
sovereignty  and  her  territory  by  one  of  our 
former  allies,  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  con- 
sent of  other  United  Nations. 


GENEVIEVE  BLATT  IN  MAJOR  NEW 
ROLE 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  year  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  reported  on  the 
war  on  poverty  as  It  affects  the  elderly. 
Its  major  recommendation  called  for 
establishment  of  an  OfQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Assistant  Director  specifi- 
cally concerned  with  OEO  programs  that 
affect  older  Americans.  Congress  con- 
curred with  the  committee  recommen- 
dation and  created  the  position  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  late  In  last  year's  session. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Blatt 
took  the  oath  of  office  In  the  new  Office 
created  by  Congress  this  year,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  finer  choice.  Mrs.  Blatt  knows 


people;  she  knows  government;  and  she 
knows  how  to  make  people  listen  to  her. 
I  am  salt  that  she  will,  as  Sargent  Shri- 
ver  said  at  the  swearing-in  reception, 
give  valuable  leadership  in  a  reevaluatlon 
and  i>erhap8  shifting  of  priorities  by  the 
Office  of  Econ(Mnlc  Opportunity,  which 
has  concentrated  much  of  its  attention 
to  youth.  Mrs.  Blatt,  however,  will  not 
seek  to  cut  promising  programs  in  order 
to  begin  new  ones.  We  must  simply  find 
ways  to  accomplish  more. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article  by 
Isabelle  Shelton  in  the  April  14  Issue  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star  gives 
an  illuminating  account  of  the  course 
Mrs.  Blatt  intends  to  follow.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  It  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

She'll  Help  the  Elderlt 
(By  Isabelle  Shelton) 

Yesterday  marked  "the  beginning  of  the 
feminine  touch  In  the  war  on  poverty,"  said 
Sargent  Shriver,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  at  the  swearing  in  yes- 
terday of  Mlas  Oenevieve  Blatt  as  assistant 
director  of  OBO. 

Miss  Blatt's  appointment  also  marks  a 
re-evaluation  and  perhaps  shifting  of  prior- 
ities by  the  poverty  agency,  which  to  date 
has  concentrated  much  of  Its  attention  on 
the  young,  Shriver  sadd. 

The  new  assistant  director  will  be  in  charge 
of  programs  aimed  at  helping  the  elderly 
poor,  Shriver  said.  It  Is  a  new  post  at  the 
agency,  created  last  year  by  Congress  In  an 
amendment  to  the  OEO  Act  offered  by  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass. 

The  post  Is  on  a  level  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  OBO  Job  Corps,  VISTA  and  Community 
Action  programs,  all  of  whom  are  presidential 
appointees. 

ASKB>    BT    PBESIDENT 

Miss  Blatt,  a  widely-known  Democratic  po- 
litical figure  in  Pennsylvania  who  lost  elec- 
tion to  the  VS.  Senate  seat  of  Republican 
Sen.  Hugh  D.  Scott  by  a  narrow  margin  in 
1964,  said  she  took  the  poverty  poet  "because 
President  Johnson  asked  me  very  specifically 
to." 

An  articulate,  vital-looking  woman,  the 
new  appointee  is  the  first  woman  ever  elected 
to  statewide  olBce  in  Pennsylvania.  She  served 
four  terms  as  secretary  of  Internal  aSalrs  of 
the  state  "revolutionizing"  that  office  during 
that  period,  Sen.  Joseph  Clark,  D-Pa.,  said 
yesterday  in  remarks  at  the  swearing-in. 

The  Pennsylvania  senator  was  one  of  about 
200  friends  and  well-wishers  who  attended 
the  ceremony  at  OEO  headquarters.  Several 
members  of  the  state's  House  delegation  also 
were  present  and  had  to  depart  hastily  when 
they  got  word  that  the  House  was  about  to 
take  a  roll  call  vote  on  the  ethics  question. 

Thomas  Z.  Mlnehart,  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic State  chairman,  and  Vice  Chairman 
Louise  M.  John  headed  a  delegation  from 
that  state. 

Asked  at  a  press  conference  after  her 
swearing  in  if  she  Intended  to  remain  active 
politically — particularly  In  support  of  Sen. 
Clark  whose  term  expires  next  year — Miss 
Blatt  said  she  "would  like  to"  but  has  not 
yet  had  a  chance  to  discuss  it  with  Shriver. 

She  "certainly  would  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  jeopardize  the  poverty  pro- 
gram: this  comes  first."  She  "would  abide 
by"  what  Shriver  thinks,  she  added. 

Miss  Blatt  said  she  takes  on  her  new  as- 
signment "aware  of  the  many  problems  it 
involves,  but  happy  to  undertake  one  of 
the  most  ezdtlng  and  interesting  challenges 
in  government  today." 


CXTCS  BirmDEN  OF  aoB 


One  of  five  persoits  Uvlng  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level  are  aged  86  or  over,  she  said. 

"In  fact,  slightly  over  half  of  those  who 
are  65  or  more  have  yearly  Incomes  of  91,000 
or  less.  This  means  that  6.4  million  men  and 
women  are  living  out  what  should  be  the 
'golden  years'  in  drab  conditions  which  many 
of  them  never  had  to  suffer  before  and  which 
they  should  not  have  to  suffer  now. 

"The  burden  of  age  Is  one  which  we  all 
must  inevitably  face,"  she  said.  "But,  In  our 
Great  Society,  out  people  should  not  have 
to  face  the  double  burden  of  age  and  pov- 
erty." 

She  is  aware  that  "much  fine  work  for 
the  aging  poor  has  already  been  done  by 
federal  and  local  governments  and  by  pri- 
vate groups,  Miss  Blatt  said.  "Otherwise  the 
plctvire  would  be  much  worse." 

But  all  this  together  "has  only  scratched 
the  surface,"  she  said.  "President  Johnson 
wants  much  more  to  be  done.  So  does  Con- 
gress, and  BO  does  OEO  Chief  Shriver,"  she 
added.  "Certainly  much  more  must  be  done. 
Today  we  begin  doing  Itl" 

MtJST    ran)    NEW    WATS 

Asked  If  the  reshuffling  of  priorities  meant 
cutting  bads,  such  OEO  programs  for  the 
young  as  the  Head  Start  program  for  pre- 
school children,  Miss  Blatt  said  she  did  not 
think  so,  and  certainly  hoped  not. 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  dreadful  shame  to 
cut  back  on  Head  Start  and  others  of  these 
programs  that  have  been  so  helpful,"  she 
said. 

Ways  will  simply  have  to  be  found  to  ac- 
complish more,  she  declared.  One  way  she 
hopes  to  help  the  aged,  without  drawing 
too  much  money  away  from  other  OEO  pro- 
grams, she  said,  is  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
greater  Involvement  of  private  persons  and 
g;roups. 

"I  feel  there  are  many  people,  including 
many  of  the  older  people  themselves,  who 
would  be  able  to  carry  on  helpful  programs 
with  a  little  direction  and  training." 

This,  In  turn,  would  give  those  older  per- 
sons "a  feeling  of  doing  something  helpftil 
of  having  a  reason  for  living,"  she  declared. 

The  feeling  of  being  "no  longer  tiseful 
and  needed"  is  one  of  the  greatest  burdens 
of  old  age,  even  for  those  who  have  enough 
money,  the  new  OEO  assistant  believes. 

"Retirement  at  65  often  Is  traumatic  for 
someone  In  good  health,"  and  "I  am  inclined 
to  think"  Is  unrealistic,  she  said  In  answer 
to  a  question.  Partial  retirement  might  be 
the  answer,  she  believes. 


CAPT.  DAVID  PARKER  SPEAKS  AT 
FIRST  NEBRASKA  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14  and  15,  the  first  Nebraska  Trans- 
portation Symposium  was  held  in 
Omaha.  The  meeting  was  sponsored  by 
the  Professional  Engineers  of  Nebraska 
and  Nebraska  Office  of  State  Technical 
Service. 

As  Nebraska  celebrates  its  centennial 
year,  it  is  fitting  to  recall  the  Important 
role  that  transportation  played  in  our 
development.  In  committing  ourselves 
to  the  tasks  we  must  face  In  the  next  100 
years,  it  Is  Imperative  that  the  role  of 
transportation  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  future  needs.  A  proper  transportation 
mix  is  undeniably  our  goal.  The  push 
and  pull  of  the  marketplace  will  define 
its  composition. 

A  participant  in  the  symposium.  Capt. 
David  D.  Parker,  president,  Sioux  City- 
New  Orleans  Barge  Co.,  Houston,  Tex., 
discussed  the  economics  of  bargeline  oi>- 
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eratlons.  Captain  Parker  properly 
stressed  that  a  fundamental  reason  for 
the  success  of  Nebraska  a  economy  was 
the  Missouri-Mississippi  River  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Captain  Parker's  Interesting 
and  thought-provoking  address  "Water 
Transportation  Ls  a  Stimulant  to  Mure 
Intensive  Regional  Developmeni"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Watxb   TB-vNaPuaTATioN    is    A    Stimulant   to 

MOKX    InTENSIVI    KEUIUNAI.    DcVE1.0P9tf£MT 

(Remarlca  uf  Capt  Duve  Parker  i 
The  celebrutlun  of  the  Nebraska  centennial 
thU  year  permits  a  brief  look  backward  for 
valuable  perspective,  always  a  benefit  In  a 
faat-chansing  WMrlii  The  contrast  of  Ne- 
braska a  century  ago  with  the  state  of  today 
will  aerve  to  highlight  numerous  Important 
advances  and  changes  There  are  also  some 
Uilngs  that  do  not  change  In  Importance 
Then,  as  now.  the  Missouri-Mississippi  river 
system  serves  a  function  that  Is  central  to 
the  success  of  Nebraska's  econi^my 

If  It  had  not  been  for  this  remarkable 
waterway,  Jeflersons  sfreat  stroke  In  pur- 
chasing Ixiulslana  In  18<J3  might  have  had 
a  leas  happy  result.  HIsttirlans  tell  us  of  a 
move  to  separate  the  western  territories  from 
the  tiny  eastern  seaboard  states  shiTtly  after 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  The  move  failed, 
chiefly  because  the  Invention  of  the  steam- 
boat made  possible  efflclent  communications 
and  ended  the  isolation  c  f  the  western 
pioneers. 

It  was  the  steamboat  which  brought  the 
llrst  flood  of  millions  of  western  settlers. 
These  men  and  women  sprendlnij  cut  over 
the  great  prairies  made  a  certainty  out  of 
a  dream  that  the  United  States  would 
dominate   the   continent 

Even  as  late  as  1867.  Nebraska  w;l5  rugged 
country  for  freight  lines  In  his  "History  of 
Steamboatlng  on  the  Upper  Missouri."  Pro- 
feaaor  William  E  Lass  reminds  us  that  ex- 
actly 100  years  ago  a  major  problem  of  river 
transportation  wis  attack  by  Indiana  Let 
me  quote  a  paragriph 

"Steam  boa  ting  on  the  Upper  Missouri  was 
risky  from  yet  another  standpoint.  Naviga- 
tors never  discounted  the  possibility  of  attack 
from  renegade  Indians  The  Indian  menace 
was  particularly  severe  from  the  time  of  the 
Sioux  UprUUig  In  1862  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Laramie  Treaty  of  I868  At  any  point 
above  Port  Randail.  bouts  were  Ukcly  to  be 
attacked  by  Sioux  war  parties.  In  1865, 
George  Merrick,  the  mate  of  the  St.  Johns, 
was  killed  near  Fort  Rice  by  a  small  party 
of  Sioux  who  Qred  directly  Into  the  pilot 
house  while  the  boat  was  running  close  to  a 
bend  In  1867.  a  b.ind  of  Sioux  Tred  Into  the 
Silver  Lake  forty  miles  above  Port  Rice. 
wounding  a  son  of  the  captain  During  the 
same  month,  the  Antelope  was  completely 
riddled  with  bullets  by  a  Sioux  war  party. 
Many  boat  owners  res.  Tted  to  armoring  the 
pUot  houses,  and  all  boats  were  equipped 
with  weap<.)ni>.  ' 

The  difference  In  the  freight  rates  Is  also 
Interesting  In  1867  the  steamboats  charged 
70  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  service  be- 
tween 8t.  Louis  and  Omaha  Today  grain  Is 
shipped  at  eighteen  and  a  half  cents  a  100 
pounds  over  the  same  distance. 

When  Jefferson  paid  twelve  million  dollars 
for  Louisiana,  which  included  what  is  now 
Nebraska,  the  country  was  at  the  full  tide  of 
successful  experiment  So  successful  indeed 
wers  early  experiments  in  using  government 
to  stimulate  economic  expansion  that  a  bi\slc 
pattern  emerged  which,  with  little  change 
la  principle,  has  guided  American  economic 
development  ever  since  Private  enterprise. 
personal  pioneering,  willingness  of  individ- 
uals to  take  business  ruks  are  the  main  re- 
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llance  of  the  nation  But  It  Is  recognised  that 
there  are  times  when  the  government  can 
move  the  nation  Into  a  new  dimension  Such 
an  opportunity  faced  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion In  1803  when  the  French  offered  to  sell 
Louisiana      His     administration     seized     the 


only  one.  It  Is  the  barge  line's  Job  to  trans- 
late a  potential  economic  asset  Into  a  reality 
by  producing  an  extremely  low  cost  form  of 
transportation.  Water  transportation  has 
long  been  a  most  reliable  stimulant  of  eco- 
nomic  growth,   helping   to   create   new   trafnc 


opportunity  and  every  administration  since      for  rail  and  highway  carriers  In  the  process 


has  followed  Jefferson's  example.  The  land 
grants  to  the  railroads  were  In  the  same 
tradition.  Whatever  the  contemporary  con- 
troversies over  this  progriun.  no  one  can 
deny  that  they  accomplished  their  purpose 
of  opening  up  the  west. 

In  recent  ye.xrs.  highway  construction  has 
rescued  the  farmer  from  Isolation,  brought 
new  standards  of  mobility  to  the  American 
family,  stimulated  bt.>th  the  auto  and  oil 
Industries  and  the  trucking  Industry  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  airlines  had  a  similarly 
constructive  result;  a  vast  and  important 
new  Industry  was  created  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernment foresight  In  aiding  a  new  technology. 
Atomic  energy  and  space  exploration  are 
even  more  recent  examples 

Among  the  oldest  programs  which  seek  to 
develop  new  economic  dimensions  for  the 
nation  Is  the  multi-purpose  water  resource 
development  program  Albert  Gallatin,  Jef- 
ferson's Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  thrifty 
Swiss  who  almost  paid  off  the  national  debt 
of  that  day,  was  an  early  believer  In  the 
national  benefits  of  river  development 

Out  of  small  beginnings  have  come  far- 
reaching  river  basin  development  plans,  many 
of  which  look  ahead  thirty  to  fifty  years 
Most  of  us  think  In  day-to-day  terms,  but 
with  Us  water  n-source  propram.  the  Congress 
Ls  shaping  the  basic  framework  on  which  to 
hang  the  regional  development  plans  of  the 
future 

By  them-selves,  these  plans  have  little 
meanlnji;.  They  rely  for  their  success  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  stimulate  private  in- 
vestment On  the  basic  foundation  of  water 
resoiirce  development,  private  enterprise  Is 
expected  to  build  the  economy  of  ttimorrow 
This  principle  has  been  followed  since 
Jefferson's  time  The  Louisiana  Purchase 
stimulated  a  movement  of  people  westward  to 
take  up  lands  and  develop  the  country  TTie 
land  grants  brought  out  railroad  Investment 
In  needed  new  services  Highways,  airline  sub- 
sidies, atomic  energy  and  space  developments 
tire  bringing  out  huse  new  private  Invest- 
ments as  the  years  go  by 

Tixlay.  there  Is  a  new  lugency  about  re- 
gional development  Much  government  ef- 
fort Is  currently  going  Into  helping  to  solve 
the  problems  of  overcrowded  cities  A  par- 
allel and  rapidly  expanding  program  calls  for 
more  Intensive  development  of  relatively 
lightly  populated  regions  of  the  country  as 
one  part  of  an  effort  to  decentralize  an  over- 
concentrated  economy  It  was  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  S  Kerr's  vision  that  canalization 
of  the  Arkansas  would  lead  to  a  rush  of 
Industry  Into  the  Arkansas  basin  that  would 
rival  the  land  rush  of  the  last  century. 

It  Is  similarly  the  vision  of  those  urging 
Improvement  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri 
that  the  states  bordering  the  river  will  de- 
velop In  the  same  way  as  the  Ohio  and 
Tennes.see  River  basins  The  same  basic 
principle  applies  government  Investment  In 
sound  foundation  faculties  attracts  private 
Investment  to  build  a  healthy  expanding 
reglr.nal  economy 

Some  Idea  of  hnw  this  works  In  the  Mis- 
souri basin  Is  suggested  by  two  sentences  from 
the  current  Congressional  Justification  of  the 
Missouri  project  and  I  quote  "Stabilization 
of  the  bsnks  of  the  river  from  Sioux  City 
to  the  mouth  will  Insure  protection  agnln.st 
erosion  to  agrlculttiral  areas  totaling  over 
1.800.000  acres  and  to  municipalities,  In- 
dustries and  other  Installations  with  a  value 
of  about  ta  billion  These  Installations  In- 
dude  major  railroad  and  highway  bridges 
which  receive  vital  prfitectlon  agaliist  being 
flanked  by  the  meandering  river  " 

A  rl.cr  Is  a  national  resource  developed 
and  Inipr'ved  t.i  serve  a  variety  of  public 
l.Ttere:t    .>bje<m.e3    of    which    navigation    Is 


of    stimulating    Industrial    and    agricultural 
activity 

The  nation's  economy  generally  has  been 
doubling  about  e\ery  18  to  20  years.  The 
fastest  growing  Industries,  such  as  the  elec- 
tric utilities,  are  growing  at  about  seven  or 
eight  per  cent  a  year. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  barge  transportation 
has  averaged  4  7";  over  the  p.\£t  five  years. 
But.  the  response  of  agriculture  In  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  to  Improved  barge  transporta- 
tion In  the  past  nine  years  has  been  quite 
remarkable.  Ton-miles  of  service  grew  seven- 
fold, from  151.691,000  In  1956  to  over  1,100,- 
000,000.  Wheat  shipments  have  Incrca.sed  15 
times  In  the  period,  soybc.m  shipments  sev- 
enteen times,  corn  shipments  six  times  and 
many  products  new  to  the  Missouri  River 
achieved  heavy  volume. 

In  response  to  such  public  demand,  barge 
lines  have  Invested  large  sums  of  money  In 
new  and  Improved  equipment.  In  1965,  the 
last  year  fur  which  figures  are  available.  In- 
vestment In  nearly  1.000  new  barges  and  64 
ne*  towboats  topped  »150. 000,000.  Tills  an- 
nual expenditure  has  grown  in  recent  years. 
The  river  industry  Is  composed  of  many 
small  companies.  Very  few  have  annual  rev- 
enues of  more  than  ten  million  doll.irs. 
These  companies  have  nevertheless  Invested 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  In  new 
equipment  since  1950. 

Even  more  renmrkable  has  been  the  change 
In  river  technology  In  1950.  towboats  on  the 
lower  river  were  capable  of  pushing  about 
10.000  tons  or  about  the  capacity  of  a  Lib- 
erty ship  Today,  grain  barges  leaving  Oma!:a 
or  Kansjis  City  Join  others  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  to  form  flotillas 
of  up  to  50  barges  capable  of  carrying  40  to 
50,000  tons  or  the  equivalent  of  some  of  the 
largest  bulk  steamships  In  the  ocean  trades 
The  modern  towboat  of  6,000  to  9.000  horse- 
power IS  highly  automated  thus  helping  to 
create  new  efficiencies  for  the  shipper  With 
increased  productivity,  the  bsirge  lines  have 
been  able  to  ab.norb  increases  In  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  and  at  the  siune  time 
have  been  able  gradually  to  reduce  rates 
Students  of  tran.sportailon  will  be  inter- 
ested la  a  legal  snag  which  now  threatcr.s 
the  continued  use  of  Uie  revolution  In  power 
of  the  last  ten  years.  Under  a  new  Interpret  i- 
tlon  of  a  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  defining  exemption  from  regulation. 
barge  lines  could  be  required  to  break  up  the 
large,  economical  tows  into  sn.aller  unitJ 
and  thus  lose  the  efficiency  of  volume  move- 
ment. 

Senator  Warren  G.  M.ignuson,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  who 
has  Introduced  a  bill  to  cure  the  problem, 
cilled  attention  t<j  the  fact  that  the  exemp- 
tion section  WAS  pa.s»ed  In  1940— and  I  quote 
Senator  Magnuson  -  "when  barge  transpor- 
tation WPS  in  IM  Infancy  and  when  few  legis- 
lators realized  Its  great  potenUal  Today  this 
transportation  has  reached  such  magnitude 
tliat  Uie  definitions  cited  above  are  now  both 
archaic  and  restrictive." 

The  bill.  S.  1314.  would  permit  mixing  of 
regulated  and  unregulated  commodities  and 
enable  barge  lines  to  continue  to  tow  each 
other's  barges  and  thus  make  [K«*lble  the 
accumulation  of  the  large  tows.  If  someone 
were  suddenly  to  Interpret  a  statute  to  for- 
bid airlines  from  carrying  more  passengers 
than  the  standard  of  1940— the  DC-3 — the 
effect  would  be  as  absurd  as  the  present 
situation. 

Everybody  Is  agreed  that  we  must  somehow 
avoid  cancelling  out  the  efficiencies  of  the 
big  towboat  No  one  wants  to  see  Increased 
freight  rates  which  could  result  If  the  big 
tows  are  broken  up  Into  small  units. 
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We  are  hung  up  on  an  obsolete  law  which 
must  be  changed.  Opposing  the  change 
would  be  a  little  like  favoring  feather- 
bedding.  We  did  not  advocate  feather-bed- 
ding for  the  railroads  and  we  do  not  expect 
the  railroads  to  advocate  cancelling  out  the 
benefits  of  Improved  river  technology. 

If  anyone  here  wants  to  strike  a  blow  for 
encouraging  continuing  technological  ad- 
vance, support  for  S.  1314  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  water  carrier  Industry,  by 
shippers,  by  the  general  public  which  bene- 
fits directly,  for  example,  from  low  electric 
rates  founded  on  rlver-bome  coal,  by  fann- 
ers, by  maritime  labor  and  by  all  those  who 
are  patiently  planning  the  more  Intensive 
economic  development  of   the  river  basins. 

Water  transport  Is  today  at  the  threshold 
of  new  technological  advance.  It  seems  only 
yesterday  that  our  most  frequently  'used 
barge  was  an  open  hopper  vessel  capable  of 
carrying  500  tons.  Today  these  barges  are 
disappearing.  The  modem  grain  barge  will 
carry  1.800  tons.  Every  year  a  new  specialized 
barge  Is  added  to  carry  some  exotic  new 
chemical  under  pressure,  or  at  high  tem- 
peratures or  at  very  low  temperatures.  In- 
creasingly, the  barge  Is  a  link  in  a  highly 
sophisticated  production  process  rather  than 
a  simple  means  of  transportation. 

Increasingly,  too.  Industry  Is  producing 
products  which  are  too  big  to  go  by  highway 
or  rail.  Atomic  reactors  for  the  new  nuclear 
powerplants  are  going  by  river.  We  hope  the 
bridge  clearances  of  the  future  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  klng-slse  products  as  yet  un- 
imagtned.  It  Is  an  awesome  responsibility  to 
take  an  atomic  reactor  or  an  Inter-planetary 
missile  down  the  Inland  waterways.  A  mis- 
hap can  mean  huge  financial  losses,  but,  per- 
haps more  Important,  can  waste  three  years' 
work  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  highly 
skilled  teanu  In  the  nation. 

Looking  to  the  future,  a  major  Improve- 
ment In  water  transport  efficiency  will  result 
from  the  development  of  a  12-foot  channel 
un  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  a  nine-foot 
channel  for  the  Missouri.  For  the  B80-mlle 
length  of  the  Ohio,  the  la-foot  channel  will 
soon  be  a  reality.  Barges  today  are  being 
buUt  with  13-foot  depths  In  mind.  On  the 
Lower  Mississippi  It  U  thought  that  UtUe 
would  be  needed  to  conform  the  river  to  a 
12-foot  minimum  channel  depth.  Studies 
are  already  in  progress  and  the  benefit  to 
the  economy  appears  to  be  very  great. 

We  are  now  told  that  in  the  decade  ahead, 
the  economy  will  demand  more  transporta- 
tion per  capita  than  ever  before.  In  1941,  for 
example.  6.800  ton-nUles  of  service  were  re- 
quired per  capita.  Today,  ttiat  requirement 
has  grown  to  8,000  ton-miles  of  service  per 
heEul  and  may,  by  1B70,  Increase  to  10,600. 
By  1080,  every  man,  woman  and  child  Is 
expected  to  need  16,000  ton-miles  of  service 
a  year. 

This  means  vast  expansion  of  every  mode 
and  tremendous  changes  In  the  techniques  of 
doing  business.  It  means  a  new  situation  In 
which,  as  the  I.C.C.'s  annual  report  has 
noted,  surplus  capacity  In  transportation  no 
longer  exists. 

Private  enterprise,  responding  to  prudent 
and  far-sighted  public  policies,  has  created 
t'  e  most  advanced  and  efficient  system  of 
transport  in  the  world.  This  system  Is  a 
major  factor  In  the  quality  and  level  of  the 
nation's  economic  power. 

The  country  is  blessed  with  a  tremendous 
network  of  water  highways,  of  railroads, 
pipelines,  airlines  and  truck  lines  wlilch 
must  now  be  rapidly  expanded  in  response 
to  public  demand.  Increasingly,  and  Inevi- 
tably, the  network  must  be  considered  as  a 
single  system.  It  is  clearly  sound  public  pol- 
icy, sound  economic  policy  and  sound  busl< 
ness  policy  to  make  sure  that  the  new  invest- 
ment in  expanded  capacity  Is  applied  In 
service  that  Is  economically  the  most  pro- 
ductive. 

Advancing  technology  and  expanding  de- 
mand are  both  powerfully  influencing  tliink- 
ing  of  both  carriers   and  shippers   on   the 


question  of  coordination  of  service  between 
tbi  various  modes.  As  transportation  be- 
comes a  larger  part  of  the  production  process, 
shippers  are  becoming  more  sophisticated  in 
their  demands  for  the  most  economical  serv- 
ice. Where  large  savings  can  be  achieved,  for 
example,  by  water  movement  or  by  combined 
rail  and  water  movement,  they  will  either 
force  coordination  or  move  their  factories  to 
rivers  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  cost 
service.  Competition  gives  them  no  choice. 

Accommodation  of  demands  for  coordi- 
nated service  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
voluntary  cooperation  on  lines  of  sound  eco- 
nomics. What  Is  sound  economics  is  usually 
also  enlightened  self  Interest.  Islands  of 
special  Interest  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  important  public  pro- 
grams as  more  Intensive  regional  economic 
development.  Wendell  Berge,  a  former  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  In  charge  of  antt-trust 
enforcement — and  a  Nebraskan — in  a  book 
entitled  "Economic  Freedom  for  the  West" 
stressed  that  transportation  rates  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  In  re- 
gional development.  He  wrote  that  without 
artificial  barriers  or  discrimination  In  rates, 
capital  In  Maine,  California  or  Nebraska  will 
liave  equal  opportuiUties  for  Investment  In 
new  Industry. 

Everyone  prefers  the  voluntary  route,  but 
If  serious  arttfldal  obstacles  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  coordination  of  water  and  raU  serv- 
ice, for  example,  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  ICC  and  the  courts  wUl 
Insist  on  better  coordination.  I  think  it  Is 
inevitable  that  the  new  unit  train  service  by 
rail  will  be  coordinated  with  large  capacity 
steamship  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
modem  barge  tows  on  the  rivers.  Such  co- 
ordination represents  a  better  way  of  doing 
the  Job.  Far-reaching  economies  will  result 
which  will  be  most  important  to  future  re- 
gional development.  Railroads  will  find  it 
Impossible  to  refuse  to  sell  their  new  tech- 
nologies at  river.  Great  Lakes  and  coastal 
ports.  Successful  new  technologies  cannot  be 
Isolated  and  selectively  withheld  from  gen- 
eral public  application. 

We  are  beginning  to  hear  again  suggestions 
that  better  ooordination  could  result  if  single 
ownership  were  allowed  of  different  means 
of  transportation.  But  none  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  single  ownership  has  so  far  an- 
swered the  objection  that  single  or  common 
ownership  would  seriously  damage  competi- 
tion to  the  disadvantage  of  the  shipper  and 
the  public.  Nor  Is  there  an  answer  to  the 
simple  fact  that  all  the  advantages  cited  for 
common  ownership  can  be  obtained  through 
cooperative  coordination  of  service  without 
risk  to  the  competitive  process.  Healthy  com- 
petition Is  basic  to  the  sound  futuer  devel- 
opment of  our  transport  system.  Experience 
with  the  department  store  theory  of  trans- 
portation has  not  been  encouraging  in  the 
past.  In  the  absence  of  competition,  the  well- 
known  evils  of  monopoly  have  developed  and 
the  government  has  had  to  take  a  hand  to 
reestablish  competition. 

I  can  recall  that  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley  opposed  the  proposal  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Illinois  Central  to  buy  a  barge 
line  some  years  ago.  The  argument  that  such 
a  merger  would  reduce  or  destroy  competi- 
tion prevailed.  Nothing  has  changed  since 
except  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
merger  'trend  is  diminishing  competition 
among  the  railroads  and  making  the  com- 
petition of  Independent  water  carriers  more 
cherished  than  ever. 

There  is  one  final  concern  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you.  In  the  expansion  ahead,  a 
major  objective  should  be  to  make  sure  that 
there  Is  an  adequate  flow  of  capital  available 
for  new  and  Improved  transport  capacity. 
Transportation  companies  must  compete 
with  all  other  segments  of  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing economy  for  money  at  reasonable  terms. 
In  our  Indiutry  we  are  now  tjiiung  of  spe- 
cialized chemical  barges  costing  $750,000 
compared  to  covered  hopper  barges  at  $60,- 


000.  Towboats  are  costing  $1,500,000  where 
once  a  price  of  half  a  million  was  considered 
high.  The  same  trend  Is  true  In  every  mode 
of  transportation.  The  jet  costs  more  than 
the  piston  plane,  the  bigger  freight  car  more 
than  the  old  standard  boxcar,  the  modem 
truck  more  than  the  old  one.  However,  it  is 
through  investment  in  costlier  but  more 
efficient  equipment  that  the  shippers  achieve 
lasting  benefits.  Increasing  efficiency  in  im- 
proved economic  productivity  of  equipment, 
l>etter  use  of  capital,  and  better  coordination 
of  service  are  the  only  means  of  offsetting 
continually  rising  costs. 

Transportation  pricing  must  produce  the 
earnings  necessary  to  replace  and  improve 
equipment  for  the  low  cost  water  carrier  no 
less  than  the  airline  in  a  profit-oriented  free 
enterprise  system.  So  far  all  modes  have 
demonstrated  confidence  in  the  future  by 
heavy  investment  in  new  and  Improved 
equipment.  An  Important  objective  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  of  the 
ICC  should  be  to  maintain  this  climate  of 
confidence  and  the  present  healthy  rate  of 
new  investment. 


CAB  CHAIRMAN  MURPHY  DELIVERS 
ALPHA  SIGMA  NU  LECTURE  OP 
1967 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Omaha  chapter  of  Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  the 
National  Jesuit  Honor  Society,  each  year 
sponsors  a  lecture  by  a  distinguished  per- 
sonality In  the  fields  of  government,  dl- 
plwnacy,  religion,  and  the  arts.  In  previ- 
ous years  the  list  of  lecturers  has  In- 
cluded former  President  Truman,  Paul 
Cardinal  Marella,  and  Oen.  Albert  Wede- 
meyer. 

This  year's  lecture  was  by  the  Honor- 
able Charles  8.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  who  spoke  on 
"The  Significance  of  Air  Transportation 
in  the  Years  Ahead." 

The  Creighton  University  chapter  of 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu  In  Its  45-year  history 
has  honored  more  than  690  students  by 
election  to  Its  ranks.  Two  candidates  are 
named  each  year  by  their  respective 
deans  from  each  of  Crelghton's  seven 
colleges  and  schools.  Qraduate  member- 
ships are  similarly  conferred  upon  distin- 
guished alumni.  In  all  Instances,  election 
Is  based  on  scholarship,  loyalty,  and  serv- 
ice to  the  university. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Chairman  Murphy's  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AODRKSS    BT    CRAXLIS    S,    MttaPHT,    CBAIHMANr, 

Crvn.  AxRONAtmcs  Bosao,  as  Aipra  Sigma 
Nu  LxcTTTaEB  roR  1967,  at  thk  CaxiCH- 
TON  UNivKBsrrr,  Omaha,  Nebs.,  Aprh.  30, 
1967 

I  am  greatly  honored  by  the  invitation  of 
Creighton  University  to  speak  to  you  here 
today.  As  I  look  at  the  list  of  past  Aiptia 
Sigma  Nu  lecturers,  I  find  myself  in  company 
tliat  Is  at  once  humbling  and  heady — am- 
bassadors of  great  nations,  renowned  gener- 
als, a  spokesman  for  American  medicine,  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
Prince  of  the  Chiuch,  and  most  recently  a 
charming  woman  of  stature  in  l>oth  the 
world  community  and  the  dramatic  arts. 

The  former  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  course,  is  Harry  S.  Tniman — on  whose  staff 
I  had  tiie  privilege  of  serving  for  six  years. 
And  that  was  a  very  great  privilege  indeed. 
My  first  visit  to  Omaha  was  with  President 
Truman  in  June  1948  on  the  trip  that  he 
later  came  to  call  tils  "non-political  cam- 
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pAlCn  trip."  ThlB  was  a  trip  of  about  twu 
weeka  on  a  gpeclal  ueUa  Itiat  went  from 
eoMt  to  coast  with  a  nunib«r  oX  Intennedl- 
ftt«  ctops.  It  did.  la  fict.  turn  out  to  be  aa 
extremely  u*efuJ  "ahakedown  crulae"  for  the 
Presldentiai  campaign  that  fall.  It  Wiu  on 
tiiat  trip  la  June  that  President  Truman  de- 
veloped hU  famous  whistle  stop"  technique. 
The  very  valuable  appellatlaii  •whistle  stop" 
WM  a  gift  from  Senator  Robert  Taft.  who 
■Aid  the  President  was  going  across  the  coun- 
try ape&klng  at  every  whistle  stop. 

Omaha  was  one  of  the  earlier  stops  ou 
that  trip.  The  Presidents  World  War  I  Di- 
vision— the  35th — was  having  Its  annual  re- 
union here.  Por  me,  the  day  we  spent  In 
Omaha  was  a  very  memorable  day  In  the 
most  memorable  trip  of  my  life.  Im  sorry  to 
have  to  say  to  the  airlines  that  the  meet 
memorable  trip  of  my  life  was  made  on  a 
train,  but  that's  a  fact 

I  never  dreamed  at  that  time  that  I  would 
be  b«ck  Ui  Omaha  under  the  happy  clrcum- 
•taaces  of  this  visit  I  am  most  grateful  to 
you. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  Join  me  today  In  look- 
ing for  a  little  wlille  at  the  Industry  which 
Is  my  special  area  of  respunslbUlty  these 
dsys — air  transportation  .\t  the  Civi;  Aero- 
nsutlca  Board,  it  is  our  Job  to  regulate  and 
promote  air  transportation.  We  emphasize 
the  promotional  part  of  our  Job  This  makes 
us  somewhat  unu.sual  amung  the  so-called 
regulatory  agencies.  I  do  not  propose  here 
to  dlsciiaa  at  length  the  nature  of  the  Boards 
reUtlonahlp  and  dealings  with  the  Industry. 
However.  I  do  beUeve  that  for  persons  who 
»r»  Interested  in  the  subject  of  industry- 
government  relationships.  It  presents  a  f.is- 
dnatlng  and  productvle  fleld  for  study  The 
Boeird  Is  an  unusual  example  of  a  unvern- 
ment  agency  that  make  a  positive  effort  to 
Foster  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  In- 
diistry  which  It  regulates  so  that  Industry  can 
b«St  serve  the  needs  of  the  traveling  and  ship- 
ping public  anc!  the  needs  of  our  nation  as 
ft  whole. 

Air  transportation  is  not  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  Industries  In  fact.  Its  total 
volume  of  business  is  much  less  than  that  of 
ons  ci  our  large  automobile  manufacturers 
M«v«rtheleas.  air  transportation  haa  added  a 
■pccUl  quality  to  our  Ufe  and  times  This 
qpeclftl  quality  la  the  nearness  of  people  and 
pIsces  that  were  once  far  away. 

I  am  sure  you  sense  this  very  keenly  here 
In  Omaha.  No  matter  how  strongly  you  may 
feel  that  your  airline  service  should  be  better 
ttaftn  It  Is.  you  must  admit  that  what  you 
hftTS  today  la  a  far  cry  from  the  wagon  trains 
you  outfltted  here  not  so  many  years  ago  for 
the  long,  long,  journey  to  the  far  West.  Per- 
h*ps  that  thought  will  be  a  comfort  to  you 
ths  nert  time  you  are  sitting  in  the  CHare 
tsrmtnal  at  Chicago  waiting  for  a  connect- 
ing plane.  At  least  It's  not  a  covered  wagon 
Looking  beyond  the  present,  let  me  say 
tbftt  we  at  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  for  Improv- 
ing Omaha's  airline  service  In  the  route  case 
we  have  recently  Instituted.  We  cannot  tell. 
of  course,  what  Improvements  will  be  pos- 
sible until  the  case  has  t>een  heard.  And  I'm 
afraid  the  examination  of  all  the  Issues 
which  win  be  raised  in  that  case  will  be  a 
mor*  dllBcult  and  time-consuming  task  than 
you  might  think  But  we  will  do  our  best 
to  make  those  covered  wagons  an  even  more 
distant  memory. 

Air  transportation  Is  not  a  thing  separate 
and  apart  unto  itself  It  la  part  of  a  toUl 
transportation  system,  which  Includes  trains 
and  motor  vehicles  and  water  borne  vessels. 
And  this  total  transportation  system.  In  turn. 
haa  meaning  for  us  only  as  It  affects  our  lives 
aa  human  belnga. 

Thomas  Macaulay.  the  English  historian, 
described  the  significance  of  transportation 
IB  these  terms:  "Of  all  the  Inventions,  the 
alphabet  and  the  printing  press  alone  ex- 
cepted, those  inventions  which  abridge  dis- 


tance have  done  m.>st  for  the  civilization  of 
our  species  Every  improvement  In  the  meana 
of  locumotlon  beneflu  mankind  morally  and 
Iniellectually  as  well  as  materially,  and  not 
only  facilitates  the  Interchange  of  the  various 
productions  of  nature  and  art.  but  tends  to 
remove  national  and  provincial  antipathies, 
and  to  bind  together  all  the  branches  uf  the 
great  human  family    ' 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  known  the 
eras  of  water  UansporUtlon.  of  rail  trans- 
portation, and  of  automotive  transportation 
We  have  seen  each  of  them.  In  turn,  gruw  In 
-<ize  and  In  usefulness  in  binding  our  petjple 
more  closely  together  as  a  nation  They  have 
been  highly  successful  In  welding  us  Into 
one  people.  But  even  with  our  highly  devel- 
oped modes  )f  surface  transport,  air  travel 
la  adding  a  new  dimension  to  life  within  the 
United  SUtee.  ThU  Is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  60  r  of  all  our  Intercity  travel  by  com- 
mon carriers  nuw  moves  by  air 

By  fsr  the  greater  significance  of  air  travel, 
however.  Is  the  promise  11  holds  out  for  us 
to  strengthen  our  ties  with  other  peoples 
all  around  the  world  Today,  we  can  think 
of  so  many  people  from  so  many  countries 
eachanging  visits  that  the  concept  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  takes  on  new  vitality 
We  are  Just  at  the  threshold  of  this  era  But 
we  can  see  enough  of  the  shape  of  it  to  know 
the  opportunity  Is  there— even  though  It  be 
a  shore  dimly  seen 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  number  of 
petple  who  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  has  Increa-sed  by  ninefold  with- 
in the  past  30  years,  and  that  this  haa  been 
made  possible  because  almost  do  i  of  them 
cAi\  and  do  go  by  air.  We  know  that  thousands 
of  Americans — just  regular,  decent,  friendly 
Americans— are  mtiklng  friends  for  us  in  the 
far  comers  of  the  world  on  their  personal 
travels  I  know  thu  because  I  have  been  there 
and  have  seen  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  most 
.\merlcana  are  good  ambassadors  and  that  we 
are  far  more  warmly  liked  and  re«pected  In 
other  countries  than  our  news  media  would 
lead  you  to  believe. 

Thus  it  Is  that  the  great  challenge  and  the 
fccreat  promise  of  air  transportation  span  the 
fjceana  where  man,  who  once  could  Uavel 
only  as  fast  as  the  wind  that  hlled  a  sail, 
will  s<x)n  be  traveling  faster  than  the  speed  of 
sound.  A  poem  called  "High  Plight"  by  John 
OlUeeple  ^"■j-e.  Jr.  captures  the  wonder  of 
It  all  far  b^"«r  than  I  could 

"Up,  up  the  long  delirious,  burning  blue 
I've   tapped    the   wind   swept    heights   with 

easy  grace. 
Where  never  lark,  or  even  eagle  flew: 
And.    while    with    silent,    lifting    mind    I've 

trod    the    high    untrespaased    sanclty 

of  spare. 
Put  out  my  hand,  and  touched  the  face  of 

God  "" 

Air  transportation  as  we  know  It  today 
has  developed  from  scratch  In  the  Utetlme 
of  many  of  ua  in  thu  room.  It  was  little  more 
than  60  years  ago  that  OrvUle  and  Wilbur 
Wright  performed  man's  first  powered  flight 
at  Kitty  Hawk  Commercial  aviation  did  not 
have  Its  real  beginnings  until  after  World 
War  I  It  was  still  only  a  Hedgllng  Industry 
In  the  1930'8.  Its  real  Impetus,  and  growth 
Into  a  major  system  of  transportation  has 
been  since  World  War  II  I  expect  that  very 
few  of  us  here  today  had  done  much  airline 
traveling  before  that  time. 

Now.  what  do  we  have?  A  network  of  air- 
lines that  reaches  Into  every  corner  of  the 
nation  Dependable  last  year  U  3.  airlines 
completed  98  of  the  fllghta  their  schedules 
called  for.  and  completed  about  75 'i  of 
these  within  15  minutes  of  the  scheduled 
time  Safe— you  are  far  safer  ou  an  airline 
than  you  are  In  your  own  automobile  We 
have  a  statistic  by  which  we  measure  this. 
In  196«,  US  scheduled  airlines  had  a  passen- 
ger faUIIty  rate  of  07  per  100  million  pas- 
senger miles.  At  that  rate   you  could  fly  over 
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1  4  billion  miles  without  being  Involved  in 
a  fatal  accident.  At  an  average  speed  of  600 
miles  an  hour.  It  would  take  you  more  than 
300  years  flying  contlnuoualy  day  and  night. 
The  accidents  we  do  have  are  tragic — and  I 
would  not  minimize  Uiem.  But  In  relation 
to  other  acUvitlea,  airline  travel  la  Incredibly 
safe 

Then  there  Is  speed.  This  Is  the  magic  In- 
gredient that  makes  air  travel  something 
spe<  lal  Prom  Omaha  to  Chicago  for  a  busi- 
ness appointment  and  back  In  the  same  day. 
fYrim  San  Prunclsco  to  Los  Angeles  for  dinner 
and  buck  the  same  evening — I"m  told  that 
many  people  do  It.  Prom  couat  to  coast  In  6 
hijurs  To  Europe  In  less  than  7  Around  the 
world  on  a  regular  airline  schedule  In  55 
hours.  How  long  ago  was  It  that  a  trip  around 
the  world  In  80  days  was  only  adventurous 
ncu  on  "I 

How  widespread  Is  the  use  of  this  marvel- 
ous means  of  travel?  None  of  us  knows  pre- 
cisely We  estimate  that  more  than  60  mil- 
lion Americana  have  traveled  by  air.  Our 
domestic  airlines  carry  about  100  million 
poasengers  a  year,  but  many  of  them  are  re- 
peaters Indeed,  once  you  try  it.  It  s  awfully 
enay  to  get  to  be  a  repeater 

The  Industry  Is  growing  very  mpldly.  The 
big  strike  last  summer  disrupted  this  growth, 
but  It  la  sUn  In  the  order  of  20  to  35^;, 
a  year.  This  rapid  growth  brings  with  It 
some  severe  growing  pains  and  a  host  of 
problems  Notable  among  these  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  congestion  at  some  of  our  busier  air- 
ports Did  you  know  that  during  the  peak 
traffic  hours  at  O'Hare  airport,  a  plane  lands 
or  takes  off  on  the  average  of  every  twenty- 
two  seconds'  Or  that  durtng  the  busy  hours 
at  John  P  Kennedy  airport  at  New  York 
this  summer,  planes  will  frequently  have  to 
wall  a  half  hour  or  more  at  the  end  of  the 
runway    for    their    turn    to   take   off? 

But  this  rapid  rate  of  growth  also  brings 
with  It  s<ime  wonderful  opportunities  to  Im- 
prove airline  service  to  cities  throughout  the 
country  This  Is  because  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  service  which  It  Is  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  any  city  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  trafflc  that  uses  the  service.  There  must 
be  enough  business  to  make  It  possible  for 
the  airlines  to  pay  their  expenses  and  earn  a 
re.isonable  return  on  their  Investment.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  tell  me  that  you  can- 
not use  the  service  unless  Ifs  flrst  put  there 
for  you  to  use  There's  something  to  that 
Let's  say  that  Improvement  In  service  and 
growth  In  traffic  must  go  hand  In  hand  In 
that  vein.  It's  the  Increasing  use  you  have 
already  made  of  the  airline  service  here  In 
Omaha,  and  the  additional  Increases  we  ex- 
pect In  the  future,  that  will  make  It  possible 
for  us  to  authorize  Improved  service. 

Airline  travel  haa  one  advantage  which  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned— economy.  On  a 
straight  cents-per-mlle  basis,  air  travel  is 
usually  somewhat  more  costly  than  surface 
travel,  but  when  the  time  saved  la  of  some 
value,  It  Is  frequently  more  economical.  Fur- 
thermore, the  airlines  are  offering  a  number 
of  bargain  fares  these  days  These  fares  are 
usually  not  available  every  day  of  the  week, 
and  they  have  various  conditions  attached 
to  them  But  If  money  makes  a  difference  to 
you.  It  will  pay  you  to  shop  around  to  see 
If  some  of  these  fares  will  flt  your  travel 
needs  Sure.  Ifs  a  bit  of  trouble  to  flnd  out 
about  all  these  fares  and  which  one  suits 
your  need  best  But  If  you  were  going  to  pay 
$100  or  $200  for  a  rug  or  a  dress  or  a  suit  of 
clothes,  you"d  probably  shop  around  a  bit  and 
think  It  foolish  not  to  And  the  reasons  why 
It  makes  good  business  sense  for  merchants 
to  offer  special  bargalna  sometlmea  In  rugs 
and  dressea  and  sulta  are  basically  the  same 
reasons  why  It  makes  good  sense  for  the  air- 
lines  to  offer  bargain  fares  sometimes. 

Take  my  word  for  It.  Its  a  good  deal  all 
around 

With  the  current  level  of  airline  fares,  and 
the  Increasing  levela  of  personal  Income,  it 
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has  become  possible  for  great  numbers  of 
people  to  take  long  Journeys. 

The  motor  trucking  Industry  baa  a  com- 
mercial that  says  '"If  you've  got  It,  a  truck 
brought  It."  I  guess  It  would  not  be  accurate 
for  me  to  say,  "If  you're  here,  an  airplane 
brought  you."  It  may  have  been  the  stork. 
But  there  are  getting  to  be  a  number  of 
places  In  the  world  where  almost  all  visitors 
iirrlve  by  air — Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
for  example. 

Last  year,  Hawaii  had  620,000  visitors  who 
came  by  air  from  the  United  States  mainland. 
Think  what  this  meana.  Think  what  It  means 
In  terms  of  building  ties  of  understanding 
and  affection  between  Hawaii  and  her  sister 
states — of  making  us  all  parts  of  the  same 
nation  in  fact  aa  well  as  In  name.  Think 
what  it  means  In  developing  the  economy  of 
Hawaii.  Think  what  It  means  by  way  of  en- 
riching the  lives  of  those  half  a  million  per- 
sons who  were  able  to  visit  these  beautiful 
Islands. 

It  Is  not  In  the  United  States  alone  that 
things  like  this  are  happening.  In  Europe, 
for  example.  Inclusive  tour  charters  have 
brought  the  entire  continent  within  reach 
of  the  average  working  man  and  his  family. 
Theae  charters  combine  the  economies  of  a 
full  passenger  load  on  the  airplane  and  large- 
scale  purchasing  of  land  accommodations  to 
bring  about  a  remarkably  low  total  price 
for  a  vacation.  These  services  began  virtu- 
ally from  scratch  In  1956.  Less  than  ten 
years  later,  about  one  and  a  quarter  million 
people  were  flying  from  Northern  Europe  to 
bask  In  the  Mediterranean  sun.  These  are 
people  who  would  not  ordinarily  be  among 
air  travelers.  They  are  the  Britishers,  for  ex- 
ample, who  had  always  gone  to  Blackpool 
or  Brighton,  because  this  was  about  the 
limit  which  their  two-week  holiday  and  bank 
account  would  permit.  Again,  think  what 
this  means  by  way  of  rewarding  and  excit- 
ing new  experiences,  and  by  way  of  greater 
exchange  and  understanding  between  peo- 
ples. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  at  the  CAB  have 
been  so  struck  with  the  benefits  of  these 
package  tour  services — both  to  the  travel- 
ing public  and  to  the  air  carriers — that  we 
have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Europe's  book,  and 
have  granted  similar  authority  to  some  of 
our  own  air  carriers. 

The  world's  airline  business  Is  by  no  means 
an  American  monopoly — nor  should  It  be. 
One  hundred  and  thirteen  nations  belong 
to  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation, the  specialised  agency  of  the  United 
NaUons  having  to  do  with  air  transport. 
This  does  not  Include  the  Soviet  Union 
whose  airline  system  Is  among  the  world's 
largest.  Aa  you  may  know,  the  United  States 
has  recently  concluded  an  agreement  'with 
the  Ruaalana  to  authorize  the  first  direct  air 
service  between  our  two  countries.  We  ex- 
pect that  this  service  will  begin  thla  summer. 

Many  of  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  world  are  far  more  dependent  upon  air- 
craft to  meet  their  Internal  transportation 
needs  than  we  are  because  they  do  not  have 
our  highly  developed  sjrstems  of  railroads 
and  highways.  Por  these  countries,  providing 
the  capital  and  the  skills  to  establish  and 
operate  an  air  transport  system.  Including 
airports  and  other  ground  faciUtiee,  is  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  In  Itself.  In  a  number  of 
places,  the  United  States  Is  providing  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  for  these  pur- 
poses. Substantial  progress  is  being  made. 
However,  the  needs  are  far  from  being  met 
and  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Other  industrialized  nations  have  air 
transport  systems  whose  state  of  develop- 
ment is  comparable  to  our  own,  although 
none  of  the  others  la  as  large  as  ours. 

The  International  air  transport  system  la 
comprised  of  the  airlines  of  many  nations. 
One  of  the  taska  of  the  CAB  is  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  this  international 
system.  Along  with  our  Department  of  State, 
we  participate  in  negotiatlona  with  the  gov- 


ernments of  other  countries  to  make  agree- 
ments establishing  International  air  routes 
to  be  served  by  United  States  and  foreign 
flag  airlines.  'We  now  have  such  agreementa 
with  more  than  flO  other  coimtries.  Then, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President, 
the  CAB  selects  the  United  States  airlines 
to  serve  these  routes  and  issues  operating 
permits  to  the  foreign  airlines  that  come  to 
the  United  States. 

At  present,  the  129  airlines  of  49  other  na- 
tions are  authorized  to  operate  to  and  from 
the  United  States.  Of  all  international  air 
travel  reported  to  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  about  half  In  terms  of 
revenue  passenger  miles  consists  of  travel  to 
and  from  the  U.S.  Almost  two-thlrda  of  thla 
traffic  is  attributed  to  U.S.  citizens,  but  a 
little  less  than  half  of  it  la  carried  by  our 
own  airlines. 

Manifestly,  the  functioning  of  this  Inter- 
national air  transport  system,  with  its  many 
airlines  of  many  nationalities,  presents  many 
complicated  problems.  The  fact  that  it  func- 
tions extremely  well  is  a  marvelous  achieve- 
ment and  a  testimonial  to  the  devoted  ef- 
forts of  many  men  and  women  from  all  these 
different  lands.  It  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  practical,  constructive  International  co- 
operation. The  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  activity  la  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and 
thrilling  BMptcta  of  the  work  at  the  CAB. 

The  international  air  transport  system, 
taken  as  a  whole,  la  not  as  highly  developed 
as  our  domestic  system.  This  meana  that 
both  the  needs  and  the  opportunities  for 
further  development  are  greater.  In  thla  field, 
we  can  hope  that  better  and  more  econom- 
ical aircraft,  accompanied  by  rising  levela 
of  Income  at  home  and  abroad,  will  bring 
international  travel  within  the  reach  of  lit- 
erally multitudes  of  persona.  Can  any  ot  us 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  in  helping  us  to 
learn  to  live  together  better? 

I  spoke  earlier  of  my  belief  that  most  Amer- 
icans make  good  ambassadors  abroad.  Thla 
It  not  Just  a  one-way  street.  We  receive  Im- 
pressions from  travels  abroad,  as  well  as 
giving  them.  We  can  learn  from  others  as 
well  aa  tell  them  something  about  ourselves. 

I  had  an  opportunity  last  fall  to  visit 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  first  time.  I  learned 
many  things — ^most  significant  perhaps,  that 
the  people  there  are  human  beings  much 
like  you  and  me.  In  Hong  Kong,  we  had  a 
native  guide  who  told  us  about  the  people 
there,  and  their  religion.  He  told  us  that  over 
90%  of  the  people  in  Hong  Kong  were  Bud- 
dhists, but  that  they  also  had  some  Catholics 
and  some  Protestants  and  some  Presby- 
terians. Now,  I  probably  never  would  have 
learned  this  without  actually  going  there. 

And  Bangkok  was  a  most  surprising  place. 
I  don't  suppose  I  really  expected  to  see  ele- 
phants in  the  streets  and,  of  course,  I  did 
not.  Neither  did  I  expect  to  be  able  to  walk 
Into  a  grocery  store  and  buy  'Vicks'  cough 
drops  In  Knglish,  but  I  found  that  I  could 
do  Just  that. 

Neither  of  these  two  cities  will  ever  seem 
like  a  far  away  place  to  me  again;  nor  will 
I  think  of  their  people  as  strangers.  Because 
I  have  been  there  and  seen  them,  and  talked 
with  them,  they  are  now  a  part  of  me.  If 
we  can  just  get  enough  people  making  visits 
like  this — ^In  both  directions — surely  great 
good  will  come  of  it. 

I  cannot  think  of  places  and  p>eople  in 
Southeast  Asia  without  thinking  of  a  sub- 
ject that  Is  much  on  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
these  days — the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  Neither  can 
I  think  of  the  significance  of  the  airplane 
and  Its  powerful  commercial  usee  without 
thinking  also  of  Its  significance  as  a  weapon. 
These  thoughts  remind  lu  of  the  great  di- 
lemma posed  by  the  progress  of  science  and 
technology. 

We  face  this  dilemma  In  Its  most  acute 
form  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons, 
whereby  mankind  now  haa  the  power  to  de- 
stroy civilization  as  we  know  It.  It  Is  an  aw- 


ful thing  to  develop  these  weapons,  but  we 
dare  not  do  otherwise  for  reasons  of  self- 
protection.  At  the  same  time,  we  beUeve  the 
development  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  hold 
much  promise  for  improving  the  condition 
of  mankind  If  we  can  devote  it  to  peaceful 
means. 

So  it  is  with  aircraft.  By  the  same  token 
that  they  can  be  dreadful  Inatrtunents  of 
war,  they  can  be  even  more  marvelous  ve- 
hicles of  peaceful  trade  and  commerce. 
How  will  the  peoples  of  the  world  use  their 
increasing  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature? 
Win  it  be  to  make  the  earth  a  better  place 
to  live — or  will  it  not?  I  wish  I  could  tell. 
In  our  time,  it  seems  that  the  answer  Is  not 
clear.  Just  as  there  is  so  much  good  In  the 
worst  of  us  and  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of 
us,  we  flnd  technological  progress  being 
used  today  for  bo€h  warlike  and  peaceful 
purposes. 

With  all  the  diverse  interests  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  with  their  various  na- 
tional needs  and  different  political  systems, 
with  the  temptation  to  seek  personal  power 
and  aggrandizement — thwe  are  strong  forces 
at  work  to  use  whatever  nieans  may  be  at 
hand  for  disruptive  purposes.  To  counter 
these  forces  and  keep  them  in  check,  require 
the  utmost  wisdom  and  patience  and  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  our  statesmen.  And,  if  I 
may  say  so.  It  requires  these  same  qualities 
of  citizens  everywhere. 

Mistakes  will  be  made.  No  man  is  perfect. 
Infinite  wisdom  was  not  given  to  human 
beings.  But  there  are  some  basic  principles 
upon  which  our  nation  was  founded,  and  by 
which  It  has  lived.  I  would  not  abandon  them 
now.  Among  these  basic  principles,  is  free- 
dom. Freedom  Is  at  stake  in  the  world  today 
Just  as  surely  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

One  thing  our  improved  means  of  trans- 
portation have  done  is  to  bind  the  peoples 
of  the  world  even  closer  together.  More  and 
more  we  have  reached  the  condition  where 
we  will  sink  or  swim  together.  We  have  long 
thought  of  ourselves  as  an  indivisible  nation. 
Now  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  part  of 
an  indivisible  world.  Viet  Nam  is  closer  to 
Omaha  today  than  California  was  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  let  South- 
east Asia  be  overrun  by  aggression.  If  It  were, 
no  one  knows  where  the  wave  of  aggression 
would  end.  The  choice  in  Viet  Nam  today  is 
the  aame  kind  of  choice  President  Truman 
faced  in  Korea.  And  although  the  geography 
Is  dlfl^erent,  the  fundamental  issues  are  the 
same  he  faced  with  respect  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  there  may  be  more  simi- 
larity in  Viet  Nam  to  the  Issues  President 
Roosevelt  faced  at  Pearl  Harbor  than  many 
of  us  realize. 

Today,  President  Johnson  bears  the  same 
awful  responsibility  those  earlier  Presidents 
bore.  Can  he  take  the  responsibility  for 
yielding  to  aggression  there?  We  know  he 
cannot.  No  one  knows  where  the  con- 
sequences would  end.  That  is  a  risk  the 
President  of  the  United  States  simply  can- 
not afford  to  take. 

Would  that  there  were  some  easy  way  to 
stop  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  without  yielding 
to  aggression.  But  I'm  afraid  there  is  not. 
The  way  will  yet  be  long  and  difficult.  More 
men  will  die.  Our  leaders  will  make  some 
mistakes  along  the  way.  But  if  we  start  to 
chastise  them,  we  might  ask  ourselves  how 
much  we  are  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  this 
job  that  cannot  be  abandoned. 

There  are  millions  of  people  in  Southeast 
Asia  who  love  liberty  just  aa  we  love  it  here. 
There  are  millions  of  people  there  who  are 
committed  to  our  cause  In  this  struggle,  and 
who  support  our  efforts.  We  cannot  abandon 
them,  for  their  sake  or  for  our  own.  That 
part  of  the  world  is  rich  In  natural  resources 
and  in  its  cultural  heritage.  Its  great  need  is 
for    economic    development,    which    is    now 
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lathering  momentum  There  are  many  hope- 
ful Blgrna  that,  throughout  Southea«t  Asia,  the 
tide  la  turning  toward  peaceful  development 
In  partnership  with  the  free  world  We  have 
much  reason  to  hope,  and  certainly  every 
reason  to  try  to  make  that  part  of  the  world 
»  bulwark  of  freedom  with  Justice 

I  would  not  want  to  conclude  our  discus- 
sion here  today  of  the  airplane,  and  what  it 
bss  meant  and  will  yet  mean  to  civilization 
without  referring  to  *  familiar  poem  which  Is 
•o  aptly  related  to  thl.«  subject  and  so  re- 
markable In  Its  foresight  This  Is  a  part  of 
Tennyson's  Lock.iley  Hall,  which.  Inciden- 
tally, President  Truman  has  carried  In  his 
pocket  since  he  graduated  from  high  school 
The  poem  was  written  in  1842.  long  before 
airplanes  were  used  either  tor  war  or  for 
peaceful  commerce 

"^or  I  dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 
could  see. 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  U  e 
wonder  that  would  be. 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argo- 
sies of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales. 

Heard  the  heavens  flU  with  shouting,  and 
there   rain  d   a  ghastly  dew 

From  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  In 
the  central  blue. 

"Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the  battieftags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man.  the  Federation  of 

World. 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  In  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  In 

universal  law  " 

We  dare  to  hope  that  In  God's  own  time 
we  will  at  last  reach  the  happy  state-of- 
belng  which  was  envisioned  by  Tennyson  In 
those  words 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  Utle. 

The  Assistant  Ltgislative  Clerk. 
Calendar  No  80,  a  bill  'HR  6950 1  to 
restore  the  Investment  credit  and  the  al- 
lowance of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  case  of  certain  real  property 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  to 
strike  section  5  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Under  the  previou,s  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement,  the  t^me  of  2  hours, 
equally  divided.  Is  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  LouLslana  ;  Mr  Long!  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  fMr   Williams). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  put  In  a  brief 
quorum  call,  to  last  no  longer  than  1 
minute,  the  1  minute  to  be  charged 
against  the  time  controlled  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr   LoncI 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  ordered 

The  clerk   will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  .so  ordered 

Who  yields  time'' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  time  to  be  equally  charned 
a«ainst  both  .sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  a.sk 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  '  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  .so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  IcKislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

(No  98  Leg  I 
.A.ilcen  Oruenlng  Monroney 

.Vllott  Hansen  Montoya 

Anderson  Harris  Morse 

Baker  Hart  Morton 

Bartlett  Hartke  Moss 

Bayh  Hatfield  Uundt 

Bennett  Hnyden  Muskle 

Bible  Hlokenlooper       Nelson 

BoKgs  Hill  Paslore 

Brewster  Holland  Pearbon 

Brrx)lte  Holllngs  Pell 

Burdlck  Hruska  Percy 

Byrd   V»  Inouye  Prouty 

Byrd.  W   Va         Jackson  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Javlts  Randolph 

Carlson  Jordan.  N  C  Ribicotl 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho     Russell 

Church  Kennedy    Ma-sa   Scott 

Clark  Kennedy.  N  Y     Smathers 

Cooper  Kuchel  .Smith 

Cotton  Lausche  Sparkm&n 

Curtis  Long.  Mo  -SfxinK 

Uirkaen  Long,  La  Stennls 

Dodd  .Maguuson  SvminKton 

Domlrlck  Mansfield  TalmadKe 

Eastland  MrCarthv  Thurmond 

EUender  McCIellan  Tower 

Krvln  McOee  TvdinK-s 

Fani.in  McOovern  Williams  N  J 

Fong  Mclntyre  Williams.  Del 

FulbrlKht  Metcalf  Yarbcrough 

Oore  Miller  Youn*?.  N   Dak 

Grifflii  Mondale  Young.  Ohio 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr  Mi-rphy1 
is    necessarily    ab.sent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  present 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  LONG  of  Loulsiaaa  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr  LONG  of  Ix)Uisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana that  the  big  que.stlon  before  the 
Senate  really  Ls:  How  do  we  go  about 
providing  capital  for  financing  cam- 
paigns to  reduce  the  Influence  of  contri- 
bution of  money,  particularly  the  influ- 
ence of  large  contributions,  on  decisions 
that  this  Government  makes  in  the 
future'" 

The  proposal  that  we  passed  Last  year 
would  permit  every  ta.xpayer  to  put  up 
$1  by  simply  marking  a  "Yes"  answer 
to  a  question,  on  his  Income  tax  return. 
as  to  whether  he  desired  $1  of  his  tax 
money  to  go  into  a  presidential  cam- 
paign fund  to  finance  both  major  party 
campaigns  In  other  words,  under  the 
proposal,  up  to  60  million  Americans 
would  be  privileged  to  contribute  $1  each 
In  such  a  manner  that  50  cents  would  go 


to  the  Republican  candidate  and  50  cents 
to  the  Democratic  candidate.  Possibly 
$30  million  could  be  available  to  each  of 
the  parties,  eliminating  the  need  of  any 
candidate's  making  any  commitment 
that  would  separate  him  from  his  con- 
science It  would  leave  a  candidate  In  a 
position  where  he  could  advocate  what 
he  thought  was  right  for  the  country, 
and  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
whether  he  could  finance  his  campaign. 
If  he  came  out  for  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest, he  would  not  have  to  worry  that 
he  might  displease  those  on  Manhattan 
Lsland  or  Its  environs.  Nor  would  he 
have  to  worry  that  he  might  displease 
some  major  corporation  president  or  ex- 
ecutive if  he  should  oppose  paying  for 
private  patents  with  Government  mon- 
eys. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  he  would  have 
to  take  one  position  or  the  other,  but  he 
would  be  free  to  do  so  without  any  fear 
that  he  would  be  unable  for  lack  of 
money  to  communicate  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  tell  his  side  of  the  story 
In  years  gone  by.  those  of  us  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  have  seen 
good  Democrats  outgunned  in  some  races 
by  10  to  1  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
money  that  was  available  to  the  other 
side  for  radio,  television,  and  newspaper 
advertising,  transportation  for  the  candi- 
date, and  other  expenses  of  running  for 
ofBce. 

Wliat  we  have  on  the  statute  books 
now  does  not  prevent  private  contribu- 
tions where  one  Is  so  anxious  to  see  a 
particular  candidate  elected  that  he 
wl.shes  to  put  up  more  money  for  that 
candidate,  even  though  the  candidate 
would  be  adequately  financed  from  the 
fund  But  It  does  make  It  possible  for 
a  candidate  to  finance  an  adequate  cam- 
paign without  making  any  commitment 
that  his  conscience  did  not  entirely  dic- 
tate In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  first  step  and  the  most  Im- 
portant step  toward  taking  corruption 
out  of  government 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  Senator  or  a  Rep- 
resentative tti  have  an  erroneous  opin- 
ion, or  to  do  something  that  might  not 
square  with  his  con.science;  he  is  only 
one  of  100  in  this  body,  or  one  of  435 
in  the  other  body  Even  if  he  were  suc- 
ce.ssful  in  pushing  a  bad  law  through 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  would  be  subject  to  a  Presiden- 
tial veto,  if  the  President  were  seeking 
to  protect  the  public  Interest.  Very  few- 
Presidential  vetoes  have  been  overridden 
We  overrode  hardly  any  under  President 
Eisenhower — only  about  one  or  two.  We 
have  not  overridden  any  Presidential 
veto  under  Pre.sident  John.son. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield  myself 
3  additional  minutes. 

We  can  keep  down  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment If  we  can  prevent  the  execu- 
tive— the  Pre.sident — who  has  a  part  in 
the  lawmaking  function  and  who  Is  In 
charge  of  making  all  the  appointments 
in  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of 
the  Government  and  in  the  quasi-legisla- 
tive anencies  from  being  subject  to  com- 
mitments that  lead  to  mischief.  The 
President  would  then  be  In  a  position  to 
protect  the  Government  from  Improper 
inlluence. 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  $30 
million  is  too  much  for  a  candidate  to 
use.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
$30  million,  multiplied  by  2,  for  s 
t:rand  total  of  $60  million.  Is  less  than 
the  major  parties  are  spending  now.  I 
say  that  as  one  who  has  helped  raise 
money  for  his  party  and  has  discussed 
the  problem  with  those  who  have  raised 
money  for  the  opposition  party. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  money  raised  in  cam- 
paigns that  is  not  reported.  No  one  knows 
where  It  comes  from,  or  where  it  goes. 
In  my  opinion  there  Is  more  money  raised 
which  is  not  reported  than  there  is  that 
Is  reported.  Much  of  It  is  raised  locally, 
and  then,  when  It  comes  to  the  matter  of 
spending  It,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
spending  that  does  not  get  recorded.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  the  report  of 
the  Gore  committee,  which  sought  to  In- 
vestigate the  money  that  wajs  coming  in 
and  going  out  of  campaign  treasuries, 
the  report's  author  stated  that  he  only 
found  part  of  the  revenue;  he  did  not  be- 
gin to  find  It  all.  In  that  committee's  re- 
port, there  was  an  item  of  expenditures 
classified  as  "oth/^r";  and  that  item, 
"other,"  accoimted  for  about  40  percent 
of  all  the  funds  spent.  That  item  ac- 
counted for  about  40  percent  of  all  ex- 
penditures by  both  parties. 

I  have  tried  to  discover  what  comes 
under  the  Item  "other."  Certainly  it  does 
not  have  to  do  with  printing,  publica- 
tions, and  other  such  matters,  which 
seem  to  be  well  documented.  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  know.  If  any  Senator  knows 
the  answer,  I  wish  he  would  stand  up  and 
tell  me  what  is  Included  in  the  item 
"other."  For  example,  can  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  tell  me  what  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  expenditures  would  be,  what 
Items  it  would  include? 

The  PRESLDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  myself 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  Senator  indicates  he  cannot.  The 
reason  I  asked  that  question  was  that 
the  other  evening  a  business  friend  who 
had  been  a  generous  benefactor  of  both 
major  parties  remarked  that  he  won- 
dered if  that  item  "other"  included 
"keeping  money  ' — that  is,  money  that 
somebody  raises  locally  through  a  fund- 
raising  effort  in  support  of  a  candidate, 
with  the  Intention  to  keep  it  at  home. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  reports  to  the 
national  committee  which  were  sub- 
mitted when  I  asked  the  national  com- 
mittee, "What's  with  this  State?  I  was 
out  there  campaigning  for  the  candidate, 
and  none  of  the  fimds  raised  there  were 
available  to  pay  my  expenses  in  cam- 
paigning there."  How  that  local  commit- 
tee could  have  spent  all  that  money  Is  a 
challenge  to  my  imagination. 

Suppose  a  report  from  a  State  or  local 
committee  should  contain  an  Item,  to 
pick  a  name,  of  "public  relations,  Joe 
Blow."  Well.  I  know  that  Joe  Blow  is  a 
politician  down  on  his  luck,  who  has  not 
been  elected  to  anything  for  years,  a  poli- 
tician turned  public  relations  man,  and 
there  he  Is,  charged  with  40  percent  of 
the  money.  From  the  point  of  view  of  my 
business  friend,  who  has  contributed  very 
liberally  to  campaigns  in  the  past,  he 


wanted  to  know  If  that  "other"  included 
tbe  keeping  money.  I  suppose  it  does  in- 
clude the  keoTlng  money — what  some- 
ho6s  raises  and  keeps  and  does  not  turn 
in. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  money 
made  available  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  should  not  be  controlled  by  the 
candidate  for  President  and  should  not 
be  controlled  by  the  national  committee, 
but  should  be  controlled  locally.  I  do  not 
agree  that  some  State  committeeman  or 
some  State  treasurer  should  have  the 
discretion  to  say  what  Is  done  with  the 
money  raised  for  presidential  candidates. 
My  experience  has  been,  in  trying  to 
campaign  for  a  candidate  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  that  no  matter  how  diligently  the 
man  works  or  how  much  money  he  col- 
lects, in  the  end  he  will  ask  the  national 
committee  for  more  money,  perhaps 
after  disposing  of  the  other  funds  under 
the  item  "other."  That  looks,  to  this 
Senator,  like  keeping  money  raised,  but 
not  spent  in  the  campaign. 

There  could  not  be  any  keeping  money 
\mder  tbe  law  as  it  now  stands  on  the 
statute  books.  One  would  have  to  docu- 
ment every  item  of  expense;  he  would 
have  to  have  a  voucher  and  receipts, 
and  give  them  to  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  OfSce  to  show  how  the  money  was 
actually  spent.  In  addition  to  that,  ex- 
pendtitures  would  be  subject  to  review 
by  a  bipartisan  board  of  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  independents  who  would 
study  the  figures  to  see  if  they  indicated 
any  improper  activity. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  about  2 
minutes  I  wlU. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  beginning  I 
have  been  willing  to  consider  and,  if  it 
is  meritorious,  support  any  proposal  that 
any  Senator  wanted  to  write  into  the 
law  in  order  to  guarantee  that  this 
money  which  was  being  spent  from  $1 
contributions  of  citizens  would  not 
quaUfy  as  keeping  money,  but  that 
it  would  actuaUy  be  money  that  was 
legitimately  spent  for  proper  campaign 
expenditures.  I  was  asked  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [My  Tydings] 
if  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  and  sup- 
port an  amendment  that  would  limit 
expenditures  to  television,  radio,  and 
newspi^er  advertising,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  the  candidate  himself. 

I  said,  "Yes.  that  is  all  right  with 
me."  I  think  if  those  expenses  are  cov- 
ered, and  we  also  say  in  the  law  that 
a  person  cannot  accept  or  spend  money 
for  those  purposes  that  was  received 
from  any  private  contributor,  that  it 
would  be  a  long  stride  in  the  right  di- 
rection. If  Senators  want  that  safeguard 
in  the  law,  I  would  be  happy  to  support 
it.  What  I  am  opposed  to  is  wiping  off 
the  statute  books  the  one  thing  we  now 
have  which  does  move  toward  better  fi- 
nancing of  presidential  campaigns  smd 
instead  bringing  back  the  old,  corrupt 
setup  that  has  existed  hitherto,  where 
the  candidate  does  not  know  where  his 
financing  is  coming  from.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisianek  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute. 


He  does  not  know  where  the  money 
is  going,  and  he  does  not  know  what 
commitments  have  been  made  in  re- 
turn for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  spoken 
at  some  length  about  keeping  private 
contributions  from  being  improperly 
used. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator  what  limita- 
tions, what  regulation,  what  control  in 
that  respect  does  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1966  possess? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  42  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  building  a  strawman  of  big  cam- 
paign money  and  corruption  and  the 
keeping  of  campaign  money  as  if  the  act 
of  last  year  did  sometliing  to  correct 
those  practices. 

The  only  thing  that  act  did  was  to 
pour  more  money  into  the  pot  and  com- 
mingle public  money  with  private  money 
from  whatever  source,  however  question- 
able it  might  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  badly  in  error. 

I  have  contributed  to  presidential 
campaigns.  I  have  worked  hard  to  raise 
money  for  presidential  campaigns  as 
most  other  Senators  have  done,  and  as 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair 
has  done. 

When  we  go  out  to  try  to  help  some- 
body get  elected  President  and  when  we 
put  up  our  hard-earned  cash,  one  of  the 
real  difficulties  we  have  is  to  make  sure 
that  somebody  between  us  and  that  can- 
didate does  not  keep  the  money.  One  of 
our  real  difficulties  is  to  see  that,  instead 
of  its  being  spent  frivolously  or  pocketed 
by  somebody  somewhere  along  the  line, 
the  mcmey  is  actually  spent  effectively  to 
help  a  candidate. 

When  we  say  that  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide $30  million,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
to  pay  essential  expenses,  we  mean  that 
the  candidate  must  certify  his  expenses. 
He  will  present  a  bill.  He  will  have  to 
certify  that  it  is  for  a  legitimate  cam- 
paign expenditure  and  he  vrill  have  to 
identify  the  person  to  whom  the  money 
was  paid. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
is  the  biggest  accounting  office  in  the 
world,  will  check  the  items,  and  that 
Office  must  be  satisfied  that  the  money 
was  spent  for  legitimate,  correct,  proper 
political  purposes  for  the  election  of  a 
President.  Otherwise,  the  distribution 
will  not  be  made  for  such  an  expenditure. 

We  seek  to  amend  the  existing  provi- 
sion, and  we  will  do  so  if  we  are  permitted 
after  this  vote,  to  limit  it  to  radio,  tele- 
vision, newspaper  advertising,  and  the 
transportation  of  candidates. 

If  someone  were  to  come  to  me  or  to 
someone  a  little  richer  than  I  am  and 
say:  "I  want  you  to  put  up  more  money," 
I  would  say:  "Why?  What  do  you  want 
it  for?  What  expense  do  you  have  that 
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would  require  me  to  put  up  more  money 
to  help  elect  this  Democratic  candidate, 
or  any  other  candidate  for  that  matter  :>" 
The  man  would  say:  "Well,  perhaps 
we  will  not  need  It  for  transportation. 
Maybe  we  wtU  use  it  for  some  other  pur- 
pose." 

What  we  would  do.  if  I  had  my  ow-n 
way  about  it— and  if  the  T>dings 
amendment  prevails,  which  I  will  sup- 
port— Is  to  further  tighten  up  the  re- 
quirements and  say:  "As  far  as  expenses 
for  radio,  television,  newspaper  adver- 
tising, and  transportation  of  candidates 
are  concerned,  the  candidate  must  elect 
to  finance  them  entirely  from  the  cam- 
paign fund,  or  be  denied  any  money 
from  the  f und  "  That  being  the  case. 
It  would  make  it  easier  to  work  out  the 
budget  for  the  other  expenses 

The  candidate  could  then  decide 
whether  he  wanted  to  spend  money  for 
some  campaign  paraphernaUa.  straw 
hats  with  his  ii&me  printed  on  them. 
little  costumes  for  the  girls  to  wear,  or  a 
brass  band  for  a  parade  These  are  some 
things  that  he  could  raise  private  con- 
tributions for  However,  he  would  have 
to  agree  that  the  money  made  available 
from  the  campaign  fund  would  be  all 
that  would  be  coming  to  him  for  these 
communication  expenses,  and  that  no 
more  could  be  spent  by  him  for  them  or 
by  anyone  that  seeks  to  serve  him.  repre- 
sent him,  or  to  advance  his  candidacy 
That  procedure  would  avoid  the  com- 
mingling of  funds.  The  candidate  would 
present  bills  for  his  expenditures  of 
money  for  these  purposes.  He  couJd  use 
any  privately  raised  funds  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senator  from  Mar>land  (Mr  Ty- 
0IMG8]  has  a  good  idea.  I  would  go  along 
with  him. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  concerned,  from 
the  very  beginning,  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  say  that  when  we  make  this 
money  available  that  Is  all  that  will  be 
available  to  either  side.  The  difficulty 
with  that  approach,  however.  Is  that  I 
would  certainly  expect  much  vehement 
Republican  opposition  if  we  tried  to  do 
that,  because  in  years  gone  by  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  so  much  better  fi- 
nanced than  have  the  Democrats. 

Rowland  E^ans  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Sunday  Washington  Post  explaining 
what  happened  at  the  first  bipartisan 
meeting  on  this  matter  A  Republican 
Member  immediately  said  to  a  Demo- 
cratic Member :  "If  we  are  to  cooperate  on 
this  program,  you  must  understand  that 
nothing  herein  will  prevent  parties  from 
getting  private  contributions  In  addition 
to  what  is  mado  available  here  "  The 
reason  for  that  statement  is  that  the 
Republican  car.didates  have  been  his- 
torically so  much  better  financed  than 
the  Democratic  candidates— in  some 
cases  by  as  much  as  10  to  1 

Another  reason  why  I  believe  we  need 
the  type  of  financing  which  I  advocate 
Is  that  It  should  not  be  possible  only  for 
a  person  of  great  wealth  or  one  who 
has  Inherited  great  wealth  or  one  who 
is  the  darling  of  those  possessing  great 
wealth  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

Any  mothers  son  born  in  this  country 
•houid  be  eligible  to  be  considered  for  the 
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ofHce  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
if  that  person's  service  to  his  country  and 
his  talents,  or  her  service  or  talents, 
prove  that  person  to  be  worthy  of  serving 
us  in  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  that  person 
to  sell  his  soul  or  to  make  commitments 
he  would  rather  not  make  in  order  to 
obtain  some  assistance  and  necessary 
financing  to  present  his  case  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  land. 

I  am  told  by  tho.se  who  financed  the 
Adlai  Stevenson  campaign  that  it  was 
necessary  to  cance  a  television  program 
because  of  lack  of  funds  I  know  as  a 
Democrat  who  had  some  doubt  for  whom 
he  wanted  to  vote,  even  on  election  eve. 
that  when  I  wanted  to  hear  what  Harry 
Truman  had  to  say.  I  had  to  hsten  to 
that  Dewey  bandwa«on  for  11  .solid  hours 
before  I  could  listen  to  Truman  for  10 
minutes  Harry  Truman  had  only  10 
minutes  in  which  to  make  a  very  brief 
appeal  He  won  in  spite  of  It  all  How- 
ever, It  should  not  have  to  he  that  way. 
Both  candidates  should  have  an  ade- 
quate hearing  before  the  American  peo- 
ple so  that  the  American  people,  being 
fully  and  adequately  informed  on  both 
sides,  can  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
proper  judgment  as  to  which  person  is 
better  qualified  to  lead  the  Nation  in 
the  years  ahead 

If  we  prevail  In  this  effort  to  keep  what 
we  presently  have,  thase  of  us  who  are 
seeking  to  eliminate  corruption  from 
government  and  provide  an  honest  way 
t<j  finance  the  presidential  cfimpalgn 
with  SI  contributions,  propose  to  go  for- 
ward and  Improve  on  what  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing 

We  propose  to  do  that  In  this  very 
act  by  taking  the  T>dlngs-McGovcrn 
amendment  We  then  propose  to  con- 
duct hearings  with  the  full  benefit  of 
ail  the  discussion  and  advice  which  we 
have  had  In  the  past  year  on  this  subject 
and  all  the  debate  on  the  floor  during 
the  last  month  We  propose  to  take  the 
best  suggestions  and  the  best  advice  that 
any  Senator  has  t>ecn  able  to  come  up 
with  to  improve  on  our  handiwork  this 
yt-ar 

Having  done  so.  we  proj>ose  to  improve 
on  the  measure  next  year  I  would  say 
tiiat  after  3  years  of  hard  work  on  the 
subject  we  would  Just  about  have  taken 
care  of  everybody's  problems 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  biggest  stride 
we  will  have  made  in  this  century  to- 
ward f  limlnating  Improper  Influence  and 
corruption  from  government 

Some  people  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  little  amendment  involv- 
ing a  potential  $60  million  is  about  50 
times  as  important  to  this  Government 
as  the  pending  bill  which  Involves  $1  bil- 
lion Itself. 

While  it  Ls  tiue  that  we  have  about  20 
times  as  much  money  involved  In  the  bill 
to  restore  tiie  investment  credit  as  we 
have  Inv.'lved  In  this  single  amendment. 
the  Issue  on  which  we  will  be  judged  by 
history  is:  Were  we  willing  to  move  to 
clean  up  corruption  or  did  we  want  to 
retain  the  old  corrupt  system  earned 
over  from  the  past. 

^Pe->bave  made  a  strong  stride  toward 
honest.  Clean  government.  This  is  a  good 
law  so  far  as  It  goes.     It  does  provide 


that  the  biggest  accounting  office  In  the 
world,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  will 
check  on  every  bill  that  Is  paid.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  a  bipartisan  board 
composed  of  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  independents,  to  watch  one  another 
and  see  that  nothing  goes  awry  with  the 
money  that  is  spent.  In  the  event  some- 
body wishes  additional  safeguards  over 
these  funds,  I  shall  be  glad  to  consider 
the  matter  on  its  merits,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  support  the  ones  which  are  judged 
meritorious  after  having  been  given  a 
most  thorough  study. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  have  listened  to 
the  colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  be  brought 
out  at  the  hearings  and  at  the  markui) 
of  the  bill  in  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  they 
will  be 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  intends 
to  hold  hearings  forthwith  on  this  en- 
tire subject  matter,  to  attempt  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  matters  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  objects? 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui-siana.  I  certainly 
intend  to  do  so. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
other  Member  of  this  body  has  shown 
greater  genius  at  finding  flaws  In  exist- 
ing laws  or  in  proposed  laws,  and  in  cor- 
recting those  flaws,  than  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  RibicoffI. 

On  some  of  our  social  security  bills,  he 
has  Introduced  many  amendments  to 
prevent  little  things  that  would  go  wrong 
with  the  program  or  that  would  go 
wrong  with  the  bill,  calling  upon  his 
magnificent  experience  as  Governor  of 
his  State,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  a  Senator,  and  as  a 
memt>er  of  the  President's  Cabinet  when 
he  served  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  a 
great  lawyer,  and  the  type  of  talent  that 
he  brings  to  our  committee  makes  it 
possible  \"V  MS  to  find  defects  and  cor- 
rect them. 

I  have  been  .somewhat  dismayed  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  an  able 
lawyer  and  a  very  good  legislator,  has 
been  so  completely  negative,  only  seek- 
ing to  find  fault  and  not  to  come  up  with 
answers.  Usually,  the  job  of  a  lawyer  is 
not  only  to  find  the  problem,  but  also 
to  draft  an  answer  which  will  prevent 
that  problem  from  creating  any  mis- 
chief. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  having  followed  the  entire 
debate.  I  am  In  agreement  with  many  of 
the  proposals  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorx]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams].  It  Is  my  intention  to 
support  those  two  Senators  In  many  of 
the  amendments  that  will  be  necessary  to 
perfect  the  entire  Long  financing 
proposal. 

To  me,  the  great  tragedy  would  be  to 
wipe  this  proposal  off  the  books  and  to 
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fall  to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
perfect  the  entire  proposal.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  would  go  along  and  vote 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  because  I  take  in  good  faith 
the  assurance  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana that  he  will  hold  immediate  hear- 
ings, cmd  that  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  go  over  this  bill  in  committee; 
and  I  believe  that  all  of  us  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  perfect  this  law  and  for 
the  first  time  come  up  with  a  really  good 
law  to  finance  presidential  campaign  ex- 
penses. I  would  also  hope  that  it  would 
be  the  start  of  a  method  to  finance  sena- 
torial and  congressional  campaigns.  The 
Long  proposal  is  the  vehicle,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  see  that  vehicle  destroyed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  vehicle 
may  be  Imperfect,  it  does  guarantee  that 
we  will  move  ahead,  that  something  will 
happen.  That  is  one  reason  why  those 
who  want  no  change,  those  who  seek  to 
preserve  the  old  system  of  favoritism 
and  corruption,  do  not  want  this  law  to 
remain  on  the  statute  books.  If  this  act 
remains  on  the  statute  books,  although 
It  is  a  mere  authorization  and  does  not 
appropriate  5  cents  for  the  Republican 
candidate,  the  Democratic  candidate,  or 
anybody  else,  it  does  offer  the  taxpay- 
ers— 60  million  of  them — a  chance  to 
mark  off  on  their  returns  whether  they 
would  like  to  have  $1  go  to  finance  the 
campaign — 50  cents  to  each  party. 

That  is  what  they  fear,  I  suppose:  that 
the  people  would  be  given  a  chance  to 
say  on  their  tax  returns,  in  the  most 
thorough  poll  ever  taken,  whether  they 
would  rather  substitute  a  system  of  $1 
contributions  for  the  old  system  of  cor- 
ruption that  has  existed  up  to  now.  My 
guess  is  that  the  opponents  of  this  leg- 
islation are  afraid  to  have  that  poll 
taken.  I  welcome  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
He  has  taken  a  tremendous  amount  of 
criticism  throughout  the  country.  He  is 
conducting  a  hard  and  effective  fight 
against  what  I  believe  is  the  most  cor- 
rupting force  in  American  life  today. 

Not  only  is  it  irking,  annoying,  and 
demeaning  for  candidates  to  have  to  go 
out  and  seek  money  in  this  way;  it  also 
is  corrupting.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  I  know  that  when  a  con- 
tributor makes  a  contribution  of  $5,000 
or  more  to  a  presidential  campaign — 
and  many  big  contributions  are  made — 
in  many  cases  such  a  contributor  believes 
he  is  buying  something  with  that  con- 
tribution. Anybody  with  a  brain  to  think 
knows  that  that  is  true.  Many  Idealistic 
people  make  contributions.  But  the  fact 
is  that  a  great  deal  of  this  money  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  an  Interest  in  the 
Government. 

Is  it  not  true  that  so  long  ago  as  1907, 
60  years  ago.  Theodore  Roosevelt  foresaw 
this  problem  and  asked  for  exactly  this 
kind  of  arrangement,  so  that  the  people 
would  pay  for  it  out  of  general  appro- 
priations or  pay  for  it  In  a  way  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Prom  my  experi- 
ence In  the  State  Legislature  In  Wiscon- 
sin and  during  Uie  10  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  when  we  have  tried  over 
and  over  again  to  reform  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
method  will  provide  a  far  more  equitable 
method  of  paying  for  campaign  con- 
tributions. But  in  past  years  we  never 
got  to  first  base.  W^  never  got  close  to 
It.  We  never  got  a  Corrupt  Practices  bill 
that  would  regulate  primaries,  let  alone 
one  that  would  go  sis  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  gone. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  a  number  of 
the  proposals  that  have  been  made  are 
good  and  represent  amendments  and 
changes  that  should  be  approved,  and  I 
would  certainly  support  them. 

We  definitely  should  limit— I  under- 
stand that  the  law  does  not  now  do  so — 
any  other  contributions  to  the  presiden- 
tial campaigns,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  agrees.  I  believe  that  the 
present  law  provides  too  much  power  for 
a  few  centralized  party  officials. 

'What  Is  important  is  that  this  pro- 
posal starts  the  process  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  recognized  years  ago.  Regard- 
less of  the  eloquence  and  the  sincere 
arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  if  we  do  not  ap- 
prove this  proposal  today,  if  we  vote 
against  the  Long  amendment  today,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  wiU  be  15,  20,  or 
perhaps  30  years  t)efore  we  will  again 
have  any  real  chance  for  a  law  that  will 
begin  to  end  this  very  serious  corrupting 
force  in  American  politics,  before  we  can 
provide  an  opportunity  for  candidates  to 
run  for  ofBce  on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  need  for  these  changes  has  oc- 
curred rapidly  in  the  last  15  years,  with 
the  advent  of  television  and  with  the  ef- 
fective campaign  that  candidates  can 
conduct  on  television.  As  an  example, 
anyone  who  studies  the  huge  amounts 
of  money  spent  on  behalf  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  when  he  ran  for  reelection  in 
New  York  last  year  and  considers  the 
remarkable  effect  of  that  TV  campaign 
can  imagine  what  a  big  advantage  would 
be  created  by  a  heavily  imequal  division 
of  money  in  a  presidential  campaign  in 
1968  or  1972.  It  can  mean  that  money 
will  spell  the  difference.  And  all  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  in  the  past  will 
be  dwarfed  by  what  is  likely  to  happen 
In  the  future  unless  we  act  now.  Keep- 
ing the  Long  law  alive  is  by  far  our  best 
hope. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  fine  fight.  I  shall  support  him. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  anyone  who  finds  something 
wrong  or  exaas  possible  miscarriage  of 
good  Intentions  In  the  act  that  Is  on  the 
statute  books,  I  say,  "Bring  up  your 
amendment." 

I  recall  what  former  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  Ljmdon  Johnson  told  me 
CMie  time  when  I  came  to  him  and  said: 

Here's  something  going  on  that's  just  ter- 
rible. What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

He  said: 


Don't  bring  me  any  more  problems.  I  have 
all  the  problems  I  can  say  grace  over,  the  way 
it  is  now.  If  you  have  acme  answers,  bring 
me  some  answers,  not  just  problems. 

And  I  say  to  those  who  find  minor 
fault  with  the  act  when  we  are  trying 
to  make  a  major  correction — to  do  more 
to  clean  up  corruption  thsm  has  hap- 
pened in  a  himdred  years  in  the  history 
of  this  country — do  not  come  in  with 
some  piddling  amendment,  or  some  petty 
fear. 

Show  us  how  we  can  correct  what 
might  be  wrong  in  this  act,  and  let  us 
talk  about  it.  We  will  work  with  you. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  on  his  feet.  He  has  ideas  about 
what  Is  wrong  with  the  proposal,  and  he 
has  been  constructive.  He  said,  "Here 
is  what  I  think  we  should  do  about  this 
matter."  He  has  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Of  course,  if  any  of  us  had  the  ability 
to  simply  press  a  button  to  incorporate 
the  election  reforms  we  would  like  to 
have  into  law  we  would  certainly  tighten 
and  broaden  those  laws  to  include  many 
of  the  amendments  and  suggestions  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  intend  to  support  them  at  any 
time  I  can. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  had  such 
opportunities  before,  when  the  Senate 
passed  the  strong  anticorrupt  election 
law.  only  to  see  those  bills  die  in  the 
other  House.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  con- 
ducted weighty  and  thorough  research 
into  the  1956  election  campaign,  the 
effect  of  the  tremendous  contributions 
made  by  a  few  individual  families  in  the 
outcome  of  a  presidential  election. 

It  Is  just  not  morally  right  when  four, 
five,  or  six  major  families  contribute  over 
$1  million  to  one  party,  while  the  other 
party  goes  along  with  perhaps  $100,000. 
Elections  can  be  influenced.  That  is  not 
right. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  to  limit  application  of 
that  act  in  the  case  of  the  presidential 
election  of  1968.  I  did  so  because  I  be- 
lieve we  should  gain  some  meaningful 
experience,  but  carefully  limited  experi- 
ence, with  the  campaign  fund  idea  before 
the  act's  provisions  become  fully  effec- 
tive. The  Senate  accepted  that  amend- 
ment on  a  roUcall  vote. 

Subsequently,  that  amendment  was 
eliminated,  as  were  all  the  other  amend- 
ments to  the  investment  credit  bill,  when 
the  Senate  recommitted  the  bill  with  in- 
structions to  report  back  only  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  bill,  with  a  provision  to 
repeal  the  campaign  fund  bill  as  of 
July  31, 1967. 

The  distingtiished  junior  Senator  from 
South  I>akota  and  I  feel  that  the  Cam- 
paign F\ind  Act  would  be  materially 
strengthened  if  the  provisions  of  that 
amendment  I  offered  3  weeks  ago, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Senate,  could 
be,  subsequent  to  this  vote,  agreed  upon 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  restored  to  the  Campaign 
Fund  Act. 

I  think  everyone  knows  the  cost  of 
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modem  campaigning  has  skyrocketed, 
especially  In  the  case  of  presidential  elec- 
tions, where  candidates  must  caimpaign 
coast  to  coast 

The  question  Is:  How  shall  these  ad- 
vertising and  other  campalKU  expenses 
be  met?  Traditionally,  before  enactment 
of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaiim 
Fund  Act  last  fall,  the  many  millions 
of  dollars  necessary  to  pay  for  a  presi- 
dential campaign  had  to  be  beimed  and 
borrowed  from  private  sources. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr. 
ProxicereI  said,  this  procedure  is  to  be 
charitable,  demeaning,  at  best  In  many 
Instances  It  tends  to  place  the  pre.si- 
dentlal  candidate  under  tremendoas  ob- 
ligations which  he  .should  not  be  under. 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campamn  Fund  Act, 
Congress  had  lont:  con.sidered  proposals 
for  freeing  political  parties  from  finan- 
cial dependence  on  special  financial 
Interests.  Countle.ss  proposals  to  broaden 
public  participation  in  the  financing  of 
political  campaigns  have  been  offered 
I  certainly  support  them  wholeheartedly. 
If  we  had  on  the  books  today  a  law 
which  would  provide  a  tax  credit  for  the 
$10  contributor  and  the  $100  deduction. 
we  would  not  be  confronted  with  this 
debate.  In  the  $1  checkoff  we  are  taking 
a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Not  until  the  Senator  from  Loui.siana 
secured  the  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  P\md  Act  did 
Congress  act  to  cut  the  financial  tie  be- 
tween presidential  candidates  a:id  special 
Interests  by  providing  a  basis  for  massive 
but  reasonable  public  participation  in 
the  funding  of  presidential  campaigns 

The  time  was  long  overdue.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Campais^n  Fund  Act 
revisions  which  the  Finance  Committee 
will  suggest  will  vastly  improve  the 
measin-e. 

Nonetheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
value  of  a  trial  run  experience,  limited 
to  1968,  which  the  Senate  approved  In  the 
Tydings  amendment  to  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Fund  Act  3  weeks  atjo,  Is  so 
clear  that  it  should  provide  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  entire  campaign 
fund  bill. 

(At  this  point,  Mr  McIntyre  assumed 
the  chair  > 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  The 
Senator  from  Mar>'land  has  spoken  a 
number  of  times,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI  about  the  fact 
that  this  law  cuts  off  .special  contribu- 
tions from  individuals  or  families,  or 
anybody  who  might  want  to  buy  an  elec- 
tion. President  Kennedy  suggested  this 
In  proposed  legislation  in  1961  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  suggested  it  since  that 
time. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Marj-land  tell 
the  Senator  from  New  York  where  in  the 
Long  Act  there  Is  any  provision  which 
would  stop  a  family  from  doing  that  in 
the  kind  of  situation  described?  Where 
In  the  legislation  which  we  are  conslder- 
iDg  today  does  it  prevent  the  kind  of 
situation  described? 

Mr.  TYDXNOe.  When  a  presidential 
candidate  starts  out  from  scratch  after 
he  has  be«i  nominated,  assuming  that 
the  Long  campaign  fund  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, remains  the  law,  that  pre.sldential 
nominee  would  have.  If  my  amendment 


is  .subsequently  adopted,  $12.5  million 
with  which  to  pay  his  televi.sion  bills. 
prUitlng  bU!s,  radio  bills,  and  travelin.i; 
bills,  which  constitute  the  ba.sic  costs  of 
a  presidential  election.  He  would  not  be 
involved  in  running  all  over  the  coun- 
try, attending  special  dinners  with  .spe- 
cial groups,  and  special  parties,  and 
.spending  at  least  half  of  his  time  worry- 
ing about  how  he  Is  Kolng  to  beg  or  bor- 
row enough  money  to  finance  that  last 
television  program  which  is  scheduled  on 
the  last  day  of  the  election. 

There  is  no  limitation  in  the  act 
against  contributions  for  other  purposes. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  main  burden  of 
fundral-sins,  borrowing,  and  soliciting, 
many  tunes  from  special  interesi.s,  will  be 
hfted  from  his  back  That  is  the  main 
and  sole  purpose  of  this  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  to  free  tlie  presidential 
candidate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Would 
the  Senator  answer  my  question? 
Where  in  this  bill,  in  this  legislation, 
would  it  prevent  the  situation  where  the 
family  which  the  Senator  describes  gave 
$1  million  to  a  presidential  candidate? 
Would  the  Senator  answer  that  ques- 
tion? Where  In  the  legislation  is  it 
prevented.' 

Mr.  TYDINGS      Where  Is  what 
vented? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Tlie 
kind  of  situation  that  tlie  Senator  from 
Maryland  described 

Mr.  TYDINGS  There  is  nothing  In 
tlie  legu.lalion  which  makes  it  illegal  for 
one  family  to  give  more  than  anoUier. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  nece.vslty  for 
the  presidential  candidate  himself  to  go 
up  to  New  York  or  to  some  city  in  tlie 
West,  or  to  some  other  place,  and  to  sit 
down  and  try  to  get  the  money  from  one 
source,  or  two  or  three  powerful  sources. 
Is  eliminated  It  Is  the  neces.sity  of  this 
kind  of  thing  which  is  lifted  NoUung  in 
the  law  says  tliat  one  family  cannot  con- 
tribute more  than  another. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  .Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  yield  further  I  have  only 
12  minutes  rem,iirung.  I  am  willing  to 
yield  1  additional  minute 

Mr  T\T)INGS  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ask  questions  on  hLs  own 
time? 

Mr    KENNEDY  of  New  York      I  shall 

wait 

Mr 

kind. 

Mr 

dent. 


prc- 


TYDINQS.     The  Senator  Is  most 


LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presl- 
I  yield  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land 1  more  minute  I  have  only  12  min- 
utes left,  the  other  side  has  60  minutes. 

Mr  TYDINGS  In  the  event  Uie  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pre- 
vails, would  he  agree  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  mine  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  3  weeks  ago  which  would. 
In  effect.  In  the  election  of  1968.  limit  the 
amount  to  $12  5  million  and  limit  the 
type  of  expenses  to  those  incurred  for 
advertL-ing  media — including  radio  and 
television— and  to  traveling  and  related 
expe."..>es  for  the  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  answer  to 
the  Senatt^rs  question  whetlier  I  would 
acctpt  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  yes.  I  would.  How- 
ever, my  Impression  is  that  It  would  be 
better  to  let  the  Senate  vote  on  my  mo- 


tion to  strike;   otherwise  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  stricken. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  understand  that. 
My  amendment  would  be  applicable  only 
If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  should 
prevail. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  per- 
mit me  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Mar^'land? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  will  be  wasting  time  if  we  take  fur- 
ther amendments. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  acree. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  withhold  the  amend- 
ment he  has  spoken  of,  and  will  allow  the 
Senate  to  pa.ss  the  important  tax  credit 
bill  without  encumbering  it  with  further 
amendmenUs.  The  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana is  under  a  mandate  from  the  Senate 
to  hold  hearinKs  and  to  re;>ort  a  bill  In 
much  more  perfect  form,  if,  as  I  believe, 
the  committee  can  put  it  in  more  per- 
fect form.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  weary  of  having  all  these  amend- 
ments offered.  I  have  voted  against  all 
of  them  and  shall  continue  to  vote 
against  tliem. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland  not 
to  offer  his  amendment,  because  to  offer 
it  may  affect  the  iwsiUon  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  on  the  whole  matter. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  In  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  I  shall  withhold  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Loui.siana  yield  to  per- 
mit me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland? 

Mr.  ^ONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Loui.siana  has  10  minutes 
remaining 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  30 
.seconds  to  the  Senator  from  South 
I>akota. 

Mr  MrGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  whenever 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  decides  to 
offer  his  amendment,  I  be  listed  as  a  co- 
-sponsor  I  wi.sh  to  associate  myself  with 
the  position  Uken  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  am  .sure  all  of  us  have  had 
.V)me  apprehension  about  the  bill  as  it 
was  originally  Introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  but  the  tmaiendment 
which  he  has  agreed  to  accept  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  relieving  much  of  that 
apprehension,  in  my  opinion,  I  hope  that 
at  the  proper  time  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  that 
the  time  be  charged  to  both  sides. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, can  we  understand  that,  having 
done  .so,  we  will  not  Insist  on  a  live 
quorum,  but  that  we  will  call  it  off  after 
a  few  Senators  have  come  Into  the 
Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESXDINQ  OFFICKR.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  such  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  as  he 
may  wish.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  today,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  heretofore,  to  picture  the 
Presidential  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966 
as  operating,  in  some  manner  not  yet  ex- 
plained, to  curb  improper  influence  of 
money  upon  the  body  politic.  There  Is  no 
limitation  or  restriction  whatsoever  with 
respect  to  private  contributions  in  the 
law  which  I  seek  to  repeal.  There  is  no 
regulation.  There  is  no  prohibition. 
There  is  no  discouragement  of  private 
contributions.  None  whatever. 

Some  people  appear  to  regard  merely 
pouring  more  money  into  a  political  cam- 
paign as  election  reform.  That  Is  not  the 
kind  of  election  law  reform  which  we 
need.  Let  us  be  candid  and  acknowledge 
that  there  Is  a  danger  to  our  system  of 
self-government  through  the  undue  In- 
fluence of  money  in  elections. 

If  I  believed  that  the  law  which  we 
passed  so  hastily  last  year  contributed 
to  election  law  reforms,  if  I  thought  it 
moved  in  the  direction  of  cleaner  elec- 
tions, if  I  thought  it  In  some  manner 
restricted  luidue  influence  of  money  in 
elections,  then  I  would  feel  differently. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  law  we  so  has- 
tily enacted  mtUces  the  situation  worse 
Instead  of  better. 

The  able  Junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long]  makes  the  point  that  if, 
by  the  existing  law,  sufScloit  flnances 
are  provided  from  the  Public  Treasury 
for  the  presidential  camaplgn,  then  there 
would  be  more  private  money  for  sena- 
torial campaigns. 

Does  that  operate  to  lessen  the  influ- 
ence of  money? 

To  begin  with,  political  campaigns 
have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  money. 
I  suppose  I  have  studied  this  question  as 
much  as  anyone  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
never  known  of  a  campaign  in  which 
there  was  enough  money.  There  Is  al- 
ways another  television  program  which 
appears  necessary,  another  worker  to  be 
hired,  another  way  to  seek  to  bring  in- 
fluence to  bear  in  a  candidate's  behalf. 

The  act  of  1966  would  in  no  way  limit 
private  funds  for  a  presidential  cam- 
paign or  any  other  campaign. 

We  have  had  the  law  now  since  last 
fall.  Has  the  President's  Club  been  dis- 
banded? Is  there  any  diminution  of  ef- 
forts to  raise  private  funds?  I  know  of 
none. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr,  GORE,    Not  Just  now. 

But  even  If  this  act  should  have  some 
salutary  effect  upon  raising  private  funds 
for  the  presidential  campaign,  which  I 
deny,  I  think  it  would  still  make  the 
situation  worse,  particularly  because  it 
would  commingle  public  money  with  pri- 
vate money  from  all  of  the  questionable 
sources  to  which  reference  has  been  made 


here.  It  would  make  more  difficult  the 
disclosure  of  the  use  of  private  funds 
obtained  from  Improper  sources  or  in 
Questionable  amounts. 

It  would  tend  to  cloak  all  of  the  csun- 
paign  fimd  with  the  aura  of  public  fi- 
nance, making  segregation  and  identi- 
fication more  difficult,  and  all  of  this 
would  be  done  without  any  safeguards 
whatsoever.  All  of  the  money  could  be 
used  in  one  State  or  in  a  few  States.  It 
could  be  used  to  reward  or  pimlsh  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  or  candidates  for 
Congress.  It  would  tend  to  restructure 
our  whole  political  party  system,  concen- 
trating power  In  two  political  bosses  in 
Washington. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  if  the  1966 
act  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  are  the  candidates  for 
President  the  only  candidates  for  public 
office?  Candidates  of  the  two  major  par- 
ties for  President  of  the  United  States 
have  generally  been  able  to  raise  stiffl- 
dent  fimds.  How  does  a  poor  man  run 
for  the  Senate?  What  would  this  law  do 
for  candidates  for  the  Senate?  The  Sena- 
tor from  T/^iiiMftna.  says  it  would  make 
more  private  contributions  available  for 
candidates  for  the  Senate.  Is  that  neces- 
sarily good? 

What  we  need  is  election  law  reform, 
genuine,  thoroughgoing  reform.  And  it 
must  consist  of  two  parts.  One  part  is  the 
provision  of  public  funds  to  assist  in  at- 
taining the  goal  of  the  conduct  of  honest 
elections:  but  the  second  part,  equally 
important,  if  not  more  so,  is  to  safe- 
guard ttie  ballot  box  from  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  money,  whether  public  money 
or  private  money. 

The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966  is  a  hindrance  to  genu- 
ine election  law  reform.  I  think  we  will 
have  the  most  fortuitous  situation,  since 
I  have  been  In  public  life,  to  enact  an 
honest  election  law  if  we  can  repetil  the 
unsoimd  measiue  we  enacted  last  year. 
That  act  stands  as  an  obstacle.  Election 
law  reform,  if  we  are  to  achieve  It,  must 
go  hand  in  hand,  In  the  same  package 
with  a  measure  providing  public  funds. 

I  believe  this  debate  has  focused  public 
attention  upon  this  problem  as  it  has 
never  been  focused  before.  I  think  there 
is  sentiment  in  the  Congress — particu- 
larly in  the  Senate — to  write  a  gentilne 
election  reform  law.  For  the  first  time 
the  whole  Senate  has,  by  a  vote  of  64  to 
22,  mandated  a  legislative  committee  to 
report  a  bill  within  6  weeks.  But  the 
Senate,  by  that  same  vote  of  64  to  22, 
directed  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  report  a  bill  back  to  the  Senate  with 
only  two  provisions — one,  restoring  the 
investment  credit,  and,  two,  repealing  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966. 

Now  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  offered  an  timend- 
ment  to  imdo  what  the  Senate  directed 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  3  to  1.  And  we  are 
advised  that,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
accept  and  vote  for  other  amendments. 
Thus  would  we  start  the  Christmas  tree 
building  again. 

We  have  Just  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  offer  a  long  and 
technical  and  complicated  amendment. 


On  the  mimeographed  document  that 
has  been  passed  around  to  Senators  Is 
the  language,  in  parentheses,  "To  be 
offered  by  Senator  Tydings  if  Senator 
Long's  amendment  to  strike  the  cam- 
paign fund  repeal  date  carries." 

Thus,  the  Senate  is  on  notice  that,  if 
the  pending  amendment  Is  adopted  to 
the  committee  bUl,  then  others  are  in 
the  wings  waiting — not  only  the  Tydings 
amendment,  but  perhaps  the  livestock 
amendment  and  others.  Who  knows  how 
high  such  a  Christmas  tree  might  grow? 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  a  number 
of  persons  have  been  concerned  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
How  may  we  achieve  that  quickly?  We 
may  achieve  It  by -passing  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  ccnnmittee,  which  the 
committee  was  directed  to  report  by  a 
vote  of  64  Senators.  If  we  vote  down  the 
pending  amendment,  and  all  other 
amendments,  then  we  can,  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  a  matter  of  hours,  send  this 
bill  to  conference  with  the  other  House. 

I  personally  think  this  issue  has  been 
debated  too  long.  I  was  prepared  to  vote 
last  week.  I  was  prepared  to  vote  yester- 
day. I  am  prepared  to  vote  today.  And 
though  I  hope  to  win,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  will  of  the  Senate  as  expressed 
in  this  vote.  There  comes  a  time,  after 
full  debate  and  full  consideration,  when 
majority  will  should  prevail  in  this  body. 

I  have  no  amendments  to  offer,  no 
points  of  order  to  make;  neither,  insofar 
as  I  am  advised,  does  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware.  We  are  prepared  to  vote. 
And  what  Is  the  issue?  It  is  simple.  Re- 
peal or  retention  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campwiign  Fund  Act  of  1966 — not  as 
one  would  propose  to  amend  it,  not  as 
one  might  wish  It  to  be,  but  as  it  Is.  That 
Is  the  issue.  It  is  simple. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress, 
succeeding  to  the  seat  so  long  and  honor- 
ably held  by  my  fellow  townsman,  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  upon 
arrival  in  Washington  I  went  to  him 
hoping  to  get  a  little  advice  from  one 
who  had  been  a  playmate  of  my  father. 
He  gave  me  but  one  brief  piece  of  advice: 

Toung  man,  stay  on  the  floor  and  le&m 
the  rules.  They  might  come  In  handy  gome 
time. 

The  consideration  of  this  issue  in  the 
Senate  has  been  in  some  ways  instruc- 
tive in  parliamentary  procedure.  We  have 
an  unusual  parliamentary  situation  pre- 
vailing now.  We  have  an  amendment 
pending  which  is  neither  subject  to  per- 
fecting amendments  nor  to  substitute 
amendments.  And  a  rollcall  has  been  or- 
dered. Thus,  the  issue  Is  simple,  and  It 
caimot  be  changed.  The  issue  is  repeal  of 
the  act  that  we  passed  hurriedly  in  the 
closing  hours  just  before  adjournment 
last  year,  or  retention  of  It,  with  all  its 
admitted  faults. 

This  Is  the  issue  on  which  we  are  to 
vote  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor stated  that  the  President's  Club  still 
exists.  I  was  tmder  the  impression,  first, 
that  we  have  not  appropriated  a  single 
nickel  to  help  either  side,  up  to  now;  and, 
second,  that  the  Democratic  Party  still 
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has  a  deficit  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  pay  off  ever  since  the  last  election.  If 
we  still  have  a  deficit  that  we  are  trying 
to  pay,  I  would  assume  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  not  object  too 
much  to  our  trying  to  pay  our  honest 
obligations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
raise  any  objection  to  the  President's 
Club.  Both  parties  are  still  undertaJclng 
to  ralae  fxinds  in  many  ways.  That  Ls  the 
only  point  I  was  making.  It  may  well  be. 


Mr.  President.  I  say  that  those  who     issue.  At  least  I  am  prepared    and  the 
wish  to  see  this  biU  go  to  the  President     Senator  from  Delaware  says  he  Is  pre- 
„i       ...-„    _    ^    —  .         .^.    ,         .       pared,  to  yield  now  to  the  will  of  the 

Senate  I  hope  that  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate  to  repeal  this  unsound,  unwl.se 
bill  that  we  passed  In  such  haste,  under 
such  duress,  in  the  adjourning  hours 
last  year. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.    GORE      I    believe    the    Senator 


for  signature,  and  restore  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  had  better  vote  nay 
when  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Seiuitor  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  . 

Mr    LONG    of   Louisiana.      Does   not 


as  many  Senators  now  seem  convinced     the  Senator  recall,  that  at  tlie  time  we     from  New  York  asked  me  to  yield  first 


is  the  case,  that  we  need  to  move  In  the 
direction  of  providing  public  funds  for 
election  to  public  office.  If  that  be  so. 
Mr.  President,  then  we  must  do  so  with 
adequate  safeguards  In  doing  so.  we 
must  also  free  the  ballot  box  from  the 
undue  influence  of  money  That  was  the 
point  I  was  seekinK  to  make.  It  is  a  goal 
I  desire  to  achieve.  The  existing  law  is. 
in  my  opinion,  a  hmdrance  to  the 
achievement  of  that  goal. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  the  question 
now  la  the  repeal  of  that  law  or  the  re- 
tention of  that  law  Just  as  It  is— not  as 
it  would  be  if  various  amendments  were 
adopted.  They  are  not  in  order  now. 
They  are  not  before  the  Senate.  We 
have  this  unusual  parliamentary  situa- 
tion under  which  we  shall  vote  on  repeal 
or  retention  of  the  law  as  It  Is,  un- 
amended, unadorned,  unimproved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
talks  about  this  being  a  so-called 
Christmas  tree  bill  Of  course,  that  name 
has  been  used  in  this  Chamber  to  refer 
to  a  bill  that  had  irrelevant  and 
extraneous  amendments  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  what  was  the  first 
irrelevant  and  extraneous  amendment 
offered  to  this  bill?  In  my  view,  it  was 
one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore] — the  one  for  which 
he  is  still  fighting  I  would  be  willing  to 
strip  this  measure  down  to  a  bill  to  re- 
store the  Investment  tax  credit,  and  keep 
it  that  way  Why  would  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  ? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  that  does 
not  happen  to  be  the  situation.  The 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  22  recommitted 
th  bill,  with  Instructions  to  the  commit- 
tee to  report  out  a  specific  bill.  That  com- 
mittee bill  is  before  the  Senate,  and  the 
•hie  chairman  of  the  committee  is  un- 
dertaking to  undo  what  the  Senate 
directed  his  committee  and  him.  as 
chairman,  to  report  back  to  the  Senate. 
That,  of  course.  Is  within  his  rights  as 
a  Senator.  I  do  not  question  that.  I  am 
only  stating  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Tlie  vote  of  64  to  22  was 
rather  decisive,  and  this  was  the  second 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  has  taken  a 
position  to  repeal  the  1966  act  The  first 
vote  for  repeal  was  48  to  42.  Then  there 
was  this  vote  of  64  to  22.  And  now.  after 
the  whole  Senate  has  acted,  by  a  vote 
of  84  to  22,  the  able  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  undertaking  to  undo  what 
•4  Senators  have  directed  be  done,  and. 
in  addition,  he  has  agreed  to  accept  other 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  later 
If  his  amendment  is  agreed  to 


liad  that  vole  upon  whicii  tlie  Senator 
places  great  emphasLs,  that  we  had  a 
very  unfortunate  situation,  tliat  there 
had  been  a  failure  of  communications  be- 
tween tlie  majority  leader  and  the  &&- 
ststant  majority  leader,  who  was  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  who  happend  to  be 
me? 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  tliat 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  tlie 
Senator  does  not  want  to  discuss  It,  is 
that  right:*  He  does  not  want  to  talk 
about  that? 

Mr.  GORE  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
Uiat  episode.  The  fact  Is.  the  Senate 
voted  and  k:iew  what  it  was  voting  on, 
64  to  22 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  time. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Tlie  Senator 
would    not    really    want   to   misie;ul   the 
Senate,  would  he? 

Mr  GORE  Not  unless  I  expected  to 
gain  Immeasurably  from  it.  [Laughter] 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  tlie 
Senator  recall  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  even  though  that  mo- 
tion was  against  his  best  interests,  voted 
for  the  motion,  that  he  sat  there  and 
advised  at  least  15  other  Senators  to 
vote  for  the  motion,  because  a  confusing 
situation  had  arisen  which  caused  the 
majority  leader  to  feel  that  his  own 
leadership  was  at  stake— and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  not  chal- 
lenge his  leadership  for  the  world? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  on  his  own  time,  to  discuss 
that  situation.  I  am  pointing  out  what 
the  parliamentary  situation  Is  now.  and 
I  shall  stand  content  with  that. 

The  question  is  whether  we  will  pass 
this  bill  as  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  64 
to  32.  has  directed,  or  whether  we  shall 
adopt  the  Senator's  amendment,  and  be 
on  notice  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  already  agreed  to  vote  for 
and  accept  at  least  one  other  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  many  he  may 
agree  to  accept. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE  Not  Just  now.  The  Sena- 
tor may  take  his  time 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  said  he  will  not  accept  the  will  of 
the  Senate  unle.ss  we  vote  his  way.  Well, 
there  Ls  such  a  thing,  I  suppose,  as  a 
leader  who  may  be  without  followers.  I 
believe  the  Senate  feels  we  have  debated 
this  issue  long  enough,  and  I  believe  this 
will  be  the  elimlnatic  vote,  and  will  end 
the  battle,  whichever  way  It  goes. 

I  Just  do  not  think  the  Senate  is  going 
to  be  very  paUent  with  the  prospect  of 
another  several  weeks  of  debate  on  this 


I  yield  first  to  hUn. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Is  not  this 
legislation  we  are  considering  now  essen- 
tially the  same  legislation  we  considered 
4  weeks  ago.  with  all  the  imperfections 
that  existed  in  the  original  Long  bill? 

Mr.  GORE  The  vote  to  be  held  in  a 
few  minutes  is  on  the  same  issue  on 
which  we  voted  once  before,  48  to  42, 
except  that  we  have  had  an  intervening 
3  weeks,  that  there  is  uneasiness,  now, 
throughout  the  business  world,  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Investment  credit,  and 
that  we  are  now  on  notice  that  another 
effort  may  be  made  to  erect  another 
Christmas  tree  through  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  I  have  sat  here  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  Ume  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  these  last  few  weeks.  I  have 
heard  the  bill  discussed  In  various  ways. 
If  the  bill  were  aa  It  has  been  described 
this  afternoon  and  would  accomplish  all 
of  the  things  that  it  is  stated  it  would 
accomplish.  I  would  vote  for  It.  because 
we  need  legislation  badly  in  this  area 
Some  legislation  In  this  field  was  sent 
up  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961  and  by 
President  Johnson  in  1964  and  1965.  I 
would  vote  for  and  support  all  of  that 
legislation. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  sent 
up  by  President  Johnson  and  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  does  not  accomplish  any  of 
the  things  that  are  proposed  in  the  other 
bills  I  have  mentioned. 

There  would  still  be  a  commingling  of 
funds  and  the  use  of  private  funds,  even 
with  this  legislation. 

As  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee pointed  out.  there  would  still  be 
a  demand  on  private  donors  to  give 
money  to  the  candidates.  Even  If  each 
side  were  given  $15  million  or  $20  mil- 
lion, each  side  would  be  competing  with 
the  other  to  raise  more  money  so  that 
they  could  spend  more  on  television, 
radio,  advertising,  or  election  day  ex- 
penses 

We  would  still  have  to  go  to  the  large 
donors  under  this  legislation  and  ask 
them  to  contribute  money. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  men- 
tioned, six  or  eight  people  in  a  family 
could  and  would  still  combine  to  give  $1 
million.  We  would  still  have  to  go  to 
those  people. 

The  pending  measure  does  not  rectify 
the  kind  of  conditions  and  Imiaerfections 
which  exist  In  the  law  at  this  time. 

The  pending  measure  would  not  help 
a  senatorial,  a  congressional,  or  a  guber- 
natorial candidate.  Those  candidates 
would  still  have  to  go  to  private  donors 
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for  private  donations.  It  would  not  help 
that  situation  at  all. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  mentioned 
Frank  O'Connor  in  the  State  of  New 
York  running  for  Governor.  It  would  not 
help  him  one  single,  solitary  bit. 

The  pending  measure  does  not  improve 
the  reporting  provisions  as  they  exist  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  not  help  in 
any  of  these  areas. 

Yet.  we  are  asked  to  vote  for  this  leg- 
islation on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  be- 
ginning. 

When  we  voted  64  to  22  last  week,  we 
were  saying  that  a  congressional  com- 
mittee had  to  hold  hearings  and  report 
back  to  the  Senate  in  6  weeks  on  a  good 
election  reform  bill.  That  is  what  we 
need. 

This  measure  is  worse  than  the  exist- 
ing law.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
support  It  as  a  beginning,  or  for  any 
other  reason. 

It  would  give  $30  million  to  an  in- 
dividual Republican  candidate  and  to  an 
individual  Democratic  candidate  for 
President.  I  can  understand  how  they 
would  be  in  favor  of  it.  However,  It  would 
not  help  a  senatorial,  congressional,  or 
gubernatorial  candidate.  It  would  not 
help  to  provide  the  election  reform  that 
Is  needed  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  not  heard  one  argument  directly 
In  favor  of  the  actual  measure  that  bears 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  have  heard  arguments  that  It  might 
do  something  in  the  future  because  we 
will  correct  the  bill  and  bring  it  up  to 
date. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of  leg- 
islation we  want.  We  are  being  asked 
to  pass  legislation  that  all  Senators,  even 
those  who  advocate  the  pending  measure, 
admit  Is  a  very  bad  piece  of  legislation. 
We  are  told  that  If  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, we  will  get  reforms  and  changes  in 
the  legislation  when  we  have  hearings. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  sensible  way  to 
proceed. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  thoroughly  unsound 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  de- 
feated. 

What  we  are  trying  to  get  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  a  fair  and 
clean  election  law. 

The  pending  amendment  makes  little. 
If  any,  progress  in  that  direction.  I  voted 
for  It  reluctantly  last  year.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  did.  I  think  I  made  a  mistake. 

The  debate  which  hsw  taken  place  in 
the  Senate  during  the  last  few  weeks,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  has  constructively 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  pending  amendment  has  no  pro- 
vision to  deal  with  the  vexing  question 
of  free  radio  and  television  time.  It  has 
no  provision  dealing  with  an  adequate 
accounting  for  campaign  contributions. 

It  makes  no  effort  to  reform  the  Cor- 


rupt Practices  Act  which  badly  needs 
overhauling. 

It  lias  no  provision  whatever  for  deal- 
ing with  congressional  or  senatorial  elec- 
tions, much  less  gubernatorial  elections. 

It  has  no  adequate  campaign  financing 
arrangements. 

Student  of  tills  problem  have  made  re- 
ports for  many  a  year,  and  I  go  back 
to  the  days  of  that  great  Senator  from 
Missouri,  Tom  Hennlngs.  who  put 
through  the  Senate  in  1957  or  1958  one 
of  the  best  clean  election  laws  which  has 
ever  been  proposed.  We  could  well  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Tom  Hennlngs. 

This  is  a  half-baked  effort  to  get  a 
large  amoimt  of  money  to  be  spent  by  the 
two  major  political  parties  next  year  in 
the  presidential  elections. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  got  through  the  Senate  by 
an  overwhelming  vote — to  hold  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  a  clean  election  law 
and  bring  out  a  good  bill  after  such  hear- 
ings, as  the  result  of  which  witnesses  will 
be  heard,  and  there  will  be  a  printed 
transcript.  The  Senate  can  then  consider 
the  measure  as  it  should  be  considered. 

I  regret  that  the  majority  leader  de- 
cided to  put  the  whole  matter  In  the 
Finance  Committee.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  Finance  Committee  has 
Jurisdiction  only  over  such  changes  in  tax 
law  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  clean  elec- 
tions. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  problems  of  radio  and 
television  and  their  Impact  on  campaign 
financing. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, on  which  I  serve,  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  dis- 
closure of  campaign  financing. 

In  that  committee  there  are  already 
bills  pending  which  I  hope  will  be  short- 
ly scheduled  for  hearings. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  un- 
sound amendment  and  give  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration and  the  Commerce  Committee 
an  opportimlty  to  deal  with  the  aspects 
of  this  problem  which  are  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  those  committees.  They 
can  then  go  over  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  let  their  views  be  known. 

I  have  three  bills  pending  to  cover 
these  matters. 

I  Introduced  President  Johnson's  elec- 
tion reform  bill  last  year  at  his  request. 
That  bill  has  been  Ignored  by  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate  will  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  able  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  fair  election 
campaign  financing,  and  reject  this 
amendment  and  let  us  go  back  to  the 
committee  procedures  and  report  a  sen- 
sible bill  which  has  been  thought 
through. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ux.  Presi- 
dent, a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  gave  in- 
structions to  the  committee.  I  voted  for 
the  motion.  I  advised  at  least  15  other 
Senators  to  vote  for  the  motion. 

I  did  not  want  to  embarrass  my  major- 
ity leader.  There  had  been  a  very  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding  that  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  vote  for  the  motion, 
even  though  I  was  really  opjposed  to  it. 

Those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  motion 
then  proceeded  to  ask  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  We  asked  the  Chair  whether 
we  had  the  right  to  amend  the  bill,  and 
the  Chair  advised  that  the  bill  was  open 
to  amendment.  I  offered  the  amendment 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  in  a  short  while. 
A  motion  was  made  to  table  that 
amendment,  and  the  motion  to  table 
failed.  It  failed  by  four  votes.  It  was 
clearly  the  decision  of  the  Senate  that 
it  wanted  to  vote  on  the  amendment, 
that  it  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  legislate 
and  consider  this  particular  amendment. 
If  we  agree  to  the  pending  amendment, 
it  will  make  this  a  clean  investment  cred- 
it bill.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is 
very  much  concerned  that  the  investment 
credit  might  not  pass.  I  am  glad  that  he 
has  changed  his  mind.  In  his  minority 
views,  which  are  in  our  report,  he  advo- 
cates that  the  whole  biU  be  defeated, 
that  we  throw  the  whole  thing  in  the 
trash  can.  Perhaps  he  has  changed  his 
mind  and  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
defeat  the  whole  bill. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  how 
this  bill  would  not  solve  any  of  the  vari- 
ous problems  that  have  been  raised.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said  that  he 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  $100  deduction 
plan.  That  would  not  solve  any  of  the 
problems,  not  a  one  of  them.  Tlie  prob- 
lem of  commingling  of  money  would  still 
exist.  The  problem  of  who  would  put  up 
the  money  would  not  be  solved. 

My  amendment  solves  more  of  the  ex- 
isting problems  than  does  the  deduction 
alternative.  My  amendment  makes  it 
possible  for  every  taxpayer  to  put  up  $1 
of  his  tax  money.  It  encourages  him  to 
put  up  $1,  because  it  would  cost  him 
nothing  from  his  own  personal  account 
to  put  up  that  $1. 

Everybody  tigrees  that  small  contri- 
butions are  a  good  thing,  because  nobody 
could  possibly  buy  a  candidate  or  Infiu- 
ence  him  improperly  with  a  single  $1 
contribution.  We  have  provided  for  $1 
contributions.  We  then  proceed  to  say 
divide  the  dollars  people  care  to  put  up 
50-50  between  the  two  major  parties. 

It  is  better  to  do  it  that  way  than  to 
have  people  contribute  to  the  party  of 
their  choice.  Why?  In  the  first  place, 
how  would  you  know  which  party  you 
want  to  contribute  to  if  you  are  an  in- 
dependent voter  and  want  to  hear  what 
both  sides  have  to  say  before  you  make 
up  your  mind?  In  the  second  place,  it 
may  be  that  a  $1  contribution  to  the 
candidate  of  your  choice  might  be  self- 
seeking  in  some  instances,  because  the 
man  might  be  seeking  some  particular 
thing  he  wants  that  candidate  to  do.  But 
if  a  taxpayer  puts  up  $1  equally  divided 
between  both  sides,  that  $1  can  be  con- 
sidered a  contribution  to  good  Govern- 
ment and  not  in  expectation  of  an  ad- 
vantage one  way  or  the  other. 
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Mr.  President,  this  arrangement  would 
help  both  parties.  Suppose  I  vote  for  the 
Democrat,  smd  the  Republican  wins.  I 
should  like  to  have  It  so  that  the  Repub- 
lican did  not  have  to  make  any  commit- 
ments. Suppose  I  were  a  Republican  but 
the  Democrat  wins.  I  should  like  to  have 
it  so  that  the  Democrat  did  not  have  to 
make  a  single  commitment  in  order  to 
finance  his  campalgrn.  I  should  like  to 
have  It  so  that  both  men  can  say  what 
their  consciences  require. 

I  should  like  to  have  It  one  more  way — 
90  that  a  man  does  not  have  to  be  the 
son  of  a  millionaire  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
Ualted  SUtes.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
aald  tt  before  and  I  say  it  again:  If  I  had 
my  way.  any  American  citizen  bom  in 
this  country  could  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  he  a  child  who  was 
abandoned  in  the  bullnishes  or  one  bom 
In  a  manger;  anyone  who  has  the  right 
qualities  of  leadership  to  lead  this  great 
country  could  be  eligible  to  run  for  the 
Presidency. 

We  heard  a  Senator  say.  "I  can  under- 
stand why  this  man  would  vote  this  way, 
and  I  can  understand  why  that  man 
would  vote  that  way."  And  I  can  under- 
stand why  some  people  would  vote 
against  this  amendment.  They  want  to 
keep  the  law  the  way  It  Is.  so  that  only 
the  rich  can  run  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  If  I  had  my  way.  those 
people  would  have  to  compete  with  190 
million  other  American  citizens  to  lead 
this  country,  because  all  these  young 
people  have  much  to  offer.  They  are  be- 
ing given  fine  educations — even  sons  in 
the  most  humble  homes.  We  may  even 
see  the  day  when  a  person  of  any  race 
or  creed  in  this  country  will  be  con- 
sidered for  President  of  the  United 
States — even  if  he  is  a  person  of  humble 
bearing  and  no  wealth — solely  on  his 
merits,  because  he  is  qualified,  has  per- 
formed great  service  for  his  country,  has 
served  loyally  in  time  of  war  and  sin- 
cerely In  time  of  peace.  And  what  is 
wrong  with  that? 

It  has  been  said  that  we  do  not  amend 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  some  amendments 
to  that  act  which  he  previously  put  on 
the  bill.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  offer 
them  again  and  hoped  I  would  not  op- 
pose them.  I  shall  not  oppose  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self  1   more   minute. 

We  have  tried  to  do  things  about  the 
other  campaign  financing  schemes.  For 
example,  at  one  time  we  passed  a  $100 
deduction  plan.  I  call  it  the  "fat  cat 
plan."  A  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  put 
up  $100.  Under  the  "fat  cat  plan."  $100 
deduction  would  be  worth  $70  in  savings 
to  a  rich  man  and  only  $14  in  savings  to 
a  poor  man.  To  some  poor  person  liv- 
ing on  social  security,  who  pays  no  In- 
come tax.  the  "fat  cat  plan"  would  be 
worth  sero.  The  House  would  not  accept 
It.  for  good  reason. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdincs].  He  seeks  to 
improve  on  what  the  Senate  agreed  with 


me  on  last  year,  and  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  any  constructive  suggestion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute. 

I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  any  con- 
structive suggestion  to  fix  It  so  that  we 
improve  this  Government,  to  fix  it  so  a 
man  need  not  accept  corrupt  money,  to 
fix  It  so  that  both  sides — the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  sides — can  parade 
truly  as  parties  of  the  people  and  their 
candidates  can  march  in  that  light.  We 
could  then  say  that  we  will  no  longer 
have  a  system  by  which  large  contribu- 
tors have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  what 
happens  after  the  election,  but  that  we 
will  have  a  system  by  which  $1  contribu- 
tions, given  to  both  parties  on  an  equal 
basis,  will  give  both  sides  en\  equal  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  We  could  then  be 
assured  that  the  public  would  decide  the 
issue,  having  heard  both  sides  adequate- 
ly and  fully,  no  side  having  had  any 
advantage  over  the  other 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Sena- 
tor has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  re.serve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President.  I  .shall  take 
a  half  minute  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  particularly  those  who  wish 
to  end  this  Issue,  that  the  able  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  Just  advised 
the  Senate  that  if  his  motion  prevails  he 
is  going  to  start  accepting  amendments 
of  this  Senator  or  that  Senator,  and  also 
that  he  will  accept  any  other  construc- 
tive suggestion  to  correct  defects  In  the 
1966  au;t  Well.  It  needs  correcting.  The 
best  way  to  start  Is  to  vote  down  the 
pending  amendment,  and  then  this  bill 
could  go  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture before  the  week  is  over. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time — it  is  7  minutes 
after  3 — and  vote,  if  the  Senator  is 
ready 

Mr  LONG  of  Lousiana  I  am  not 
ready  yet    I  have  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  E>ela- 
ware  [Mr.  Williams]  has  been  opposing 
me  every  step  of  the  way  with  regard  to 
the  Long  Act  He  did  offer  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
They  have  been  applauded  by  the  press 
around  the  Nation.  He  has  Indicated  to 
me  that  regardless  of  the  vote  on  this 
amendment,  he  Intends  to  offer  his 
amendments,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would 
accept  them,  regardless  of  the  outcome, 
because  the  Senate  has  already  voted  in 
favor  of  them  on  other  occasions.  We 
voted  for  those  amendments  twice,  and 
I  see  no  point  in  opposing  them  at  this 
time. 

I  have  also  Indicated  that  I  would  ac- 
cept an  amendment,  which  the  Senate 
has  already  agreed  to,  which  would  re- 
duce by  more  than  one-half  the  money 
available  under  the  Long  Act  and  would 
limit  the  use  of  the  funds  to  the  payment 
of  expenses  for  communication  with  the 
voter  by  radio,  television,  and  newspaper, 
and  the  transportation  of  a  candidate. 
Those  are  amendments  that  the  Senate 
voted,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
need  not  hold  up  this  bill. 


The  Senate  will  have  another  chance 
to  vote  on  this  amendment,  if  I  have  my 
way,  and  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  after  we  have  con- 
sidered everybody's  Ideas,  everybody's 
suggestions  or  problems.  I  hope  that 
when  we  do  vote  again,  we  will  have  con- 
structive thinking  from  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  rather  than  negative 
thinking;  and  I  hope  we  will  have  good 
advice  and  good  suggestions  from  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  so  that  we 
may  resolve  this  difQcult  problem  in  a 
way  which  will  do  the  greatest  service 
to  all  and  the  greatest  Justice  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was 
agreed  that  we  would  have  a  quorum  call 
and  then  the  vote. 

Mr  GORE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  strike  section 
5  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

A  quorum  call  has  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 
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|No.98Leg.) 

Aiken 

Omening 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Andersou 

Harrla 

Morae 

Baker 

Hart 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Moat 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Miiakle 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

BoKg» 

Hill 

Pastore 

Brewater 

Holland 

PearaoQ 

Brooke 

HoUlnga 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Hninka 

Percy 

Byrd.  V» 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W   V« 

Jackson 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Cannon 

JavlU 

Randolph 

Car  loon 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RuweU 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Scott 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Smathera 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cotton 

Lauache 

Sparkman 

Curtu 

L<-)ng.  Mo 

Spong 

Dlrkoen 

Long,  La. 

StennU 

Dortd 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Doininlck 

Manafleld 

Talmadge 

Eaatland 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

EUender 

McClellan 

Tower 

Ervln 

McOee 

T>ding» 

Fannin 

McOovem 

Wuilams.  N.J. 

Pong 

Mrlntyre 

Williams.  Del, 

Ful  bright 

Metoalf 

Yarborough 

Oore 

MiUer 

Young.  N   Dak 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  to  strike  section  5  of  the 
substitute.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Mitrpht).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
is  necessarily  absent,  and  his  pair  has 
been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

|No.  100  Leg.] 
YEAS — 46 


Andprson 

Partlclt 

Biiyh 

Bible 

Brewfiter 

Uiiidlck 

Byrd,  W.  V8 

("aiii.on 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fllri'.dcr 

Hums 

Hurt 

Hartke 

Havdcn 

HoUai.d 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bo«K8 

Brooke 

Pyrd.  V.a. 

Carlson 

Ca.se 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DIrksen 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Gnienlntj 


Hollings 

Inouye 

Jack.soti 

Lontr,  Mo. 

Lon^.  La. 

Mai^nuson 

Maiibfleld 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mcliitvre 

Metcalf 

Miiiidale 

Moiitoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

NAYS— 52 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Grimn 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

MUler 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Murphy 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young.  Ohio 


Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

Tliurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Youii:,',  N.  Dak. 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  the  floor.  I  was  recognized. 
I  know  what  my  rights  are.  I  want  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  some  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  on  Senators  In  this 
Chamber.  I  had  hoped  very  much  I  would 
have  the  courtesy  of  at  least  one  or  two 
votes  from  the  opposing  side  of  the  aisle. 
Certainly.  I  had  reason  to  think  that  at 
least  one  or  two  Senators  on  that  side 
thought  I  was  right  In  this  matter.  I 
have  seen  what  pressures  can  be  brought 
to  bear  when  one  has  a  great  Republican 
leader  who  says  he  desires  to  have  a 
solid  party-line  vote.  I  notice  that  he 
had  a  solid  party-line  vote.  Would  that 
we  could  do  that  on  the  Democratic  side 
and  vote  every  man,  to  a  man,  on  an 
amendment,  with  the  Senators  giving 
the  benefit  of  doubt  to  the  leadership 
on  their  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  the  experience  of  seeing 
Members  on  the  floor  vote  who  never 
even  heard  the  debate  for  a  moment. 
He  would  like  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
some  of  them,  because  he  believes  that 
If  they  had  had  all  the  facts  available  to 
them,  they  would  have  voted  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the  last  roll- 
call. 


Some  persons  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  the  way  to  get  the  Investment  credit 
Is  to  keep  the  Campaign  Act  repeal 
amendment  on  the  bill.  I  said  before  that 
Is  not  the  way  to  get  the  investment  tax 
credit.  It  Is  Irrelevant.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bill.  It  encourages  other 
irrelevant  amendments. 

The  President,  when  he  sent  the  bill 
down  and  recommended  its  passage,  rec- 
ommended that  It  be  passed  substantially 
as  it  was,  without  adding  extraneous 
amendments  to  it. 

That  is  how  the  House  acted.  The 
House  passed  an  investment  credit  bill 
and  sent  it  to  us.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  reported  the  investment  tax 
credit  bill  with  only  one  amendment. 
That  amendment  was  germane  to  the 
bill.  That  amendment  was  an  investment 
tax  credit  amendment.  It  was  entirely 
germane.  It  had  to  do.  100  percent,  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  behind 
the  amendment  Just  voted  upon  the  idea 
that  no  candidate  would  have  to  make 
any  commitment,  when  he  runs  for 
President,  be  he  a  Republican  or  a  Dem- 
ocrat. I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
felt  by  those  who  advised  the  President, 
and  the  President  himself,  to  be  the 
finest  move  toward  honest  government 
and  the  biggest  step  toward  eliminating 
corruption  that  has  been  made  by  Con- 
gress to  date. 

So  I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  be 
heard  by  some  Senators  who  were  not 
here  before. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  WeU.  I  would  make 
one  rather  pleasant  observation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  yield 
for  a  question,  If  the  Senator  can  make 
It  in  that  form,  because  a  Senator  must 
protect  his  rights  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  does 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  I  do  not 
entertain  an  affection  for  him  that  Is  as 
high  as  the  highest  summit  and  bs  deep 
as  Mohole? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  love  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  have 
great  regard  for  him. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  having  affection  for  him,  but  it  is 
also  a  question  of  whether  I  love  Caesar 
more  or  love  Rome  less.  Of  course,  It  had 
to  be  the  other  way  around.  It  Is  because 
I  love  Rome  more — because  of  my  love 
for  my  country — that  I  felt  that  the  Sen- 
ator should  be  defeated  on  this  issue.  Is 
there  anything  particularly  Illegal  or  un- 
ethical about  going  to  those  on  one's  side 
and  asking  them  to  show  their  party  de- 
votion and  to  stand  by? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  only  wish  those  of  us  who 
have  responsibility  for  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  were  so  effective.  I  do 
not  complain  of  what  he  did.  He  had  a 
right  to  do  It,  and  I  think  he  Is  very  effec- 
tive at  it.  I  do  not  chastise  him.  I  stdute 
him.  He  left  no  stone  unturned. 


May  I  say  that  those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  some  rights  In  the  mat- 
ter. I  personally  feel  this  bill  could  best 
be  stripped  of  these  extraneous  amend- 
ments. If  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
that,  then  I  should  like  my  colleagues  to 
consider  a  few  matters. 

It  was  stated  that  we  were  going  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  desires  to 
offer  a  corrupt  practices  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  several 
weeks  that  debate  has  taken  place  on 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966,  I  regret  very  much 
that  no  member  of  the  minority  party 
has  seen  fit  to  speak  out  in  support  of 
the  act.  The  unanimity  of  the  Senate 
Republicans  in  opposition  to  last  year's 
act  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  a  firm 
party  position  has  been  taken  against 
public  support  of  political  campaigns 
and  for  the  traditional  method  of  solicit- 
ing large  private  contributions  for  such 
purposes.  As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
Republican  Party  on  this  subject.  Tradi- 
tionally, that  party  has  had  easy  access 
to  most  of  the  sources  of  large  campaign 
contributions.  Larger  contributors, 
wealthy  persons,  by  and  large  have  as- 
sociated themselves  with  and  supported 
the  Republican  Party  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting their  wealth. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise 
that  former  Vice  President  and  former 
presidential  candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
in  an  article  published  last  Sunday,  re- 
cited some  of  the  bleak  facts  about  the 
costs  of  ;x)litical  campaigns. 

I  would  commend  to  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  April  30 
edition  of  This  Week  magazine,  in  which 
a  gentleman  who  was  their  presidential 
standard  bearer  In  1960.  and  who  could 
well  be  again  in  1968,  is  Interviewed  on 
the  question,  "Do  You  Have  To  Be  Rich 
To  Be  President?"  Mr.  Nixon's  answers 
to  a  number  of  questions  concur  with 
what  I  have  been  saying  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  that  political  campaign- 
ing, particularly  for  the  Presidency,  is 
getting  to  be  so  expensive,  it  Is  almost 
Impossible  for  one  to  get  elected  unless 
he  is  rich  or  unless  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on  large  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
statement,  I  shall  ask  that  the  entire 
This  Week  interview  with  Mr.  Nixon  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
but  I  want  to  recite  briefly  a  few  of  the 
questions  and  answers  printed  in  that 
interview. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Nixon  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  it  is  possible  today 
for  a  poor  man  to  become  President.  He 
replies  that  such  a  man  would  "have  to 
have  an  awful  lot  of  breaks." 

He  was  asked,  considering  this  need 
for  money,  what  did  he  think  was  going 
to  happen  in  the  years  to  come.  He  said: 

V7ell,  It  Is  more  Ukely  that  when  you  have 
two  men  of  equaJ  abilities  a  rich  man  will  be 
elected  president  over  a  poor  man.  It  la  also 
possible  that  a  rich  man  who  is  less  qualified 
oould  defeat  a  poor  man  who  was  more  qual- 
ified by  spending  more  money  on  television, 
mailings,  research.  Image-making,  all  of  the 
tilings  that  go  Into  a  modem  Prertdentlal 
campaign. 
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Mr.  President.  Mr.  Nixon  la  atLy\ng  In 
effect  what  I  have  been  stresalng  for  the 
lact  aeveral  weeks,  that  a  President  will 
not  be  elected  necessarily  because  of  his 
ability,  but  rather  because  of  how  well 
he  has  gotten  himself  across  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  a  rich  man  will  be  better 
able  to  do  that  than  a  poor  man. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Presidency  eventually  will  become 
the  private  preserve  of  the  rich.  Mr. 
Hlxoa  replied : 

B«eauM  of  tbe  increased  coata  of  c&m- 
palCnlng  there  U  going  to  b«  a  trend  where 
In  the  Houae.  the  Senate,  governorahtpa,  ajad. 
of  course,  the  top  ofBce,  more  men  of  wealth 
will  be  in  ofllce  tbaa  previously.  It  Is  al- 
ready happening 

The  next  question  was  whether  the 
▼oter  does  not  lose  when  only  rich  men 
are  candidates.  Although  Mr.  Nixon  was 
careful  not  to  cast  aspersions  on  a  race 
between  two  rich  presidential  candidates. 
he  did  say: 

I  think  that  Ide&lly  the  ayatem  should  be 
0B«  In  which  the  country  would  be  able  to 
Ml«ct  the  mas  who  la  best  qualified.  Some- 
ttBM*  he  may  be  a  rich  man.  and  Just  as 
oft«n  b«  may  be  one  who  la  not  wealthy. 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  knows  better  than  per- 
haps any  Republican  in  the  Senate  what 
the  costs  are  of  election  campaigns, 
stated  that  in  1948.  when  he  first  ran  for 
Convreas  and  when  there  was  little.  If 
any.  television,  he  needed  $25,000  to  cam- 
paign for  his  House  seat.  He  estimated 
that  that  same  House  contest  today 
would  cost  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  He 
said  that  the  total  expenditure  tor  his 
first  Senate  campaign  in  1950  was  rough- 
ly 1500.000.  but  that  today  a  Senate  race 
in  Citllfomia  could  run  anywhere  from 
$3  million  to  $3  million.  He  estimated 
that  campaigning  for  the  Presidency  In 
a  primary  in  a  State  like  New  Hamp- 
shire cost  as  much  as  a  half  million  dol- 
lars for  Senator  Ooldwater  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  In  1964.  or  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  apiece  And  In  a  presi- 
dential campaign,  between  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  candidates,  Mr 
Nixon  guessed  that  the  costs  would  not 
be  the  approximate  $30  million  reported 
In  19«4,  nor  the  $80  million  as  would  be 
shared  equally  under  last  year's  Long 
Act  between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  Instead,  he  said  for 
such  a  race  the  sky  is  the  limit. 

When  he  was  asked  what  the  poor  man 
with  political  ambitions  could  do  In  view 
of  these  fantastic  costs  of  campaigning, 
the  former  Vice  President  said  that  such 
a  man  has  to  t>e  successful  In  moving  up 
the  ladder  of  public  service  through  the 
years  or  else  he  does  not  have  a  chance. 

If  b«  does  reach  a  pre-eminent  position — 

Mr.  Nixon  went  on — 

then  be  has  to  convince  the  party's  financial 
chiefs  that  he  ta  the  beat  candidate. 

I  particularly  like  Mr.  Nixon's  answer 
to  the  question : 

And  there  arent  that  many  men  around 
with  $100,000  to  run  for  office? 

He  said: 

It  isn't  a  question  of  the  man  having  to 
tw  worth  $100,000  himself,  but  It  U  a  ques- 
tion of  Ilia  being  able  to  get  others  who  wUl 
bs  willing  to  put  It  up.  Apart  from  any 
amounts    you    would    spend    on    tslerlslon. 


radio,  advertising,  direct  mall,  any  candidate 
has  to  put  together  a  staff.  A  man  running 
for  the  Presidency  has  to  write  articles,  an- 
swer his  mall,  prepare  speeches  and  the  tike. 
To  maintain  a  minimum  staff  of,  say  three 
stenographers,  one  press  man  and  one  re- 
search man,  you  are  talking  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  M0,000  or  »«0,000  a  year,  right  off 
And  this  ta,  believe  me,  a  minim^ii  staff. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  refreshingly  candid 
when  the  question  was  put  to  him  as  to 
whether  the  candidate  himself  had  to 
worry  about  day-to-day  financing  He 
responded : 

Unless  he  la  Independently  wealthy,  he 
does.  Most  candidates  spend  a  full  third  of 
their  time  wondering  where  the  money  la 
going  to  come  from,  speaking  to  potential 
contributors  in  meetings,  on  the  telephone, 
etc 

And  finally,  the  interviewer  asked  him 
wtiat  would  happen  to  a  fellow  like  Abe 
Lincoln  who  didn't  have  a  fortune.  Mr 
Nixon  answered  simply : 

Well,  he  might  make  It  today--I  say 
might — If  he  could  get  adequately  financed 

I  would  hope  that  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  would  re-read  this 
questlon-and-answer  session  with  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  He  Is  a  political  pro  who  has 
been  through  the  campaigning  process, 
campaigning  himself  for  Congressman, 
Senator.  Vice  President,  and  President, 
and  he  has  worked  tirelessly  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  others  for  every  conceivable 
oflJce. 

He  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  what  It 
takes  to  finance  a  successful  campaign, 
and  I  think  his  answers  to  the  questions 
put  to  him  in  This  Week  Indicate  as  well 
as  anything  how  unhealthy  it  is  when 
candidates  for  public  office  In  the  United 
States  must  rely  on  personal  wealth  or 
on  the  personal  wealth  of  a  few  Indi- 
viduals to  get  elected  Unwittingly  or  not. 
Mr  Nlxons  answers  support  widespread 
public  financing  of  presidential  candi- 
dates such  as  can  be  found  in  the  $1  per 
taxpayer  checkoff  plan  enacted  by  Con- 
gress last  year 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  sliould  like  to 
read  this  article  in  its  entirety,  because 
if  I  do  say  it,  here  Is  a  man  who  has 
served  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
California,  as  a  Representative.  Cer- 
tainly Mr  Nixon  would  be  one  man  who 
would  well  know  what  the  problem  is 

I  now  read  the  questions  and  answers. 

Q  Do  you  t'lmk  IC  u  potstbU  today  tor  a 
poor  man  to  become  Prendenf 

A  He'd  have  to  have  an  awful  lot  of 
breaks  Plrst  of  all.  he  couldn't  start  without 
the  base  of  some  kind  of  public  offlce,  like 
the  governorship  of  an  Important  state  or 
the  ofllce  of  V  H  Senator  In  my  own  caae. 
the  reaaon  I  had  the  chance  to  t>ecome  Presi- 
dent was  that  I  first  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  By  getting  elected  to  the  Congress, 
I  obtained  a  public  forum  I  also  obtained  a 
staff — a  small  one — but  one  at  leaat  which 
could  answer  my  mall,  get  out  my  presa  re- 
leases, and  do  research  for  me 

Once  an  Individual  goes  Into  public  life 
and  Ls  successful,  he  can  acquire  somewhat 
equal  ability  to  compete  with  somebody  who 
Is  much  wealthier  Even  then  It  la  an  ad- 
vantage to  be  a  man  of  wealth  I  can't  em- 
phasize too  strongly,  however  that  the  major 
need  of  a  candidate  is  to  get  his  qualifica- 
tions known. 

Q  What  are  the  erperues  of  getttng  your 
qualiflcations  knowrif 


A.  If  you  are  attempting  to  campaign  in 
a  primary  In  a  state  Uke  New  Hampshire, 
like  Ooldwater  and  Rockefeller  did  In  1964, 
I  would  guess  as  much  as  a  half  mUUon  dol- 
lars, $350,000  each  The  candidate  either  has 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  Independent  wealth 
or  he  must  have  access  to  major  campaign 
funds  And  a  man  cant  get  campaign  funds 
unUl  he  already  haa  acquired  a  national 
reputaUon  ao  that  [>eople  think  he  has  a 
chance  and  are  willing  to  bet  on  him. 

Q  With  thi3  need  for  money,  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  in  the  years  to  come? 

A  Well.  It  Is  more  likely  that  when  you 
have  two  men  of  equal  abilities  a  rich  man 
will  be  elected  president  over  a  poor  man 
It  Is  also  possible  that  a  rich  man  who  is 
leas  qualified  could  defeat  a  poor  man  who 
was  more  qualified  by  spending  more  money 
on  televlalon,  mailings,  research,  image- 
making,  all  of  the  things  that  go  Into  a  mod- 
ern Presidential  campaign 

Q  Do  you  think  that  eventually  the  Pres- 
idency will  become  the  private  preserve  of  the 
rich? 

A  Because  of  the  Increased  costs  of  cam- 
paigning there  is  going  to  be  a  trend  where 
In  the  House,  the  Senate,  governorships,  and. 
of  course,  the  top  ofBce,  more  men  of  wealth 
will  be  In  offlce  than  previously.  It  Is  already 
happening 

Q  Doesn't  the  looter  lose  tchen  only  rich 
men  are  candidates? 

A  Well.  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say 
■  loee."  because  the  country  haa  had  some 
good  Presidents  who  were  wealthy — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  for  example,  was  considered 
to  be  a  man  of  much  more  than  average 
means  My  point  Is  thla.  I  think  that  Ideally 
the  system  should  be  one  In  which  the  coun- 
try would  be  able  to  select  the  man  who  Is 
best  quailfled  SomeUmea  he  may  be  a 
rich  man  and  Just  aa  often  he  may  be  one 
who  is  not  wealthy 

Q.  What  are  the  costs  for  other  election 
campaigns? 

A  Well.  In  194fl  when  I  first  ran  for  Con- 
gress, we  dldnt  have  the  staggering  televi- 
sion costs  that  exist  today  We  spent  $25,000 
In  my  first  campaign.  The  House  contest 
today  In  that  same  district  would  run  any 
place  from  175.000  to  $100,000.  When  I  ran 
for  the  Senate  in  1950  we  were  talking  about 
a  total  expenditure  of  roughly  $800,000 
Today,  a  Senate  race  In  California — and  of 
course  the  population  has  Increased — but  a 
Senate  race  can  run  anywhere  from  two 
to  three  million  dollars  As  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  sky  Is  the  limit. 

Q  What  about  the  poor  man  with  politi- 
cal ambitions?   What  can   he  do? 

A  He  either  haa  to  be  successful  In  mov- 
ing up  the  ladder  of  public  service  through 
the  years  or  he  hasn't  a  chance  If  he  does 
re.ich  a  preeminent  position,  then  he  has 
to  convince  the  party's  financial  chiefs  that 
he  Is  the  best  candidate  For  anybody  to 
suggest  that,  for  eiample.  a  college  presi- 
dent or  a  newspaper  editor  or  somebody  of 
that  type  would  be  Presidential  timber  and 
could  start  out  because  of  his  Immense  qual- 
ifications and  put  on  a  campaign  which 
would  win  primaries  and  get  seriously  con- 
sidered aa  a  Presidential  candidate  this  U 
utterly  naive'  Tins  Isnt  possible  In  the  United 
States   today 

Q  And  there  arent  that  many  men  around 
with   1 1 01)  000  to  run  for  office^ 

A  It  Isn  t  a  question  of  the  man  having 
to  be  worth  $100,000  himself,  but  it  U  a 
question  of  his  being  able  to  get  others  who 
will  be  willing  to  put  It  up  Apart  from  any 
amou:.ts  you  would  spend  on  television, 
radio,  advertising,  direct  mall,  any  candidate 
has  to  put  together  a  staff  A  man  running 
for  the  Presidency  has  to  write  articles,  an- 
swer his  mall,  prepare  speeches  and  the 
like  To  maintain  a  minimum  staff  of,  say, 
three  stenographers,  one  press  man  and 
one  research  man,  you  are  talking  In  the 
neighborhood    of   $50,000   or   $«0,000   a   year. 
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right  off.  And  this  Is,  believe  me.  a  minimal 
staff. 

Q.  Do  big  contributors  demand  favors? 

A.  Much  less  than  the  public  would  Im- 
agine. It  Is  hard  work  running  for  any  of- 
fice and  most  Congressmen  and  Senators — 
Democrats  and  Republicans — work  hard  after 
they're  elected.  You  take  so  much  of  a  beat- 
ing that  if  somebody  comes  up  and  tries  to 
throw  his  weight  around  you  Just  tell  him 
to  go  to  the  devil. 

Q  What  about  that  old  axiom,  "I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  rich  man  as  President  be- 
cause we  know  he  won't  steal."? 

A.  No.  It's  a  bromide.  When  you  look  at 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  rich  and 
poor,  you  have  no  examples  of  thievery  on 
the  part  of  the  President  himself.  There 
have  been  some  people  around  our  Presidents 
who  have  been  corrupt,  but  none  of  the 
Presidents  themselves. 

Q.  But  does  the  candidate  himself  hat>e 
to  worry  about  the  day-to-day  financing? 

A.  Unless  he  Is  Independently  wealthy  he 
does.  Most  candidates  spend  a  full  third  of 
their  time  wondering  where  the  money  Is 
going  to  come  from,  spteaklng  to  potential 
contributors  In  meetings,  on  the  telephone, 
etc. 

Q.  What  happens  to  a  poor  fellow  named 
Abe  Lincoln  who  lives  out  in  Illinois  and 
doesn't  have  a  fortune? 

A.  Well,  he  might  make  It  today — I  say 
might — If  he  could  get  adequately  financed. 

Mr.  President,  eminent  political  scien- 
tists have  long  been  concerned  over  the 
unwholesome  effects  of  reliance  upon  a 
relatively  small  number  of  contributors 
to  finance  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns. 

One  of  the  distinguished  political 
scientists  who  has  written  on  the  threat 
to  democratic  government  posed  by  the 
dependence  upon  large  campaign  con- 
tributors Is  Prof,  Pendleton  Herring,  of 
Harvard  University. 

Professor  Herring  in  his  book,  "The 
Politics  of  Democracy,"  quotes  the  "poet 
of  democrswry,"  Carl  Sandburg,  on  the 
significance  of  money  as  political  cur- 
rency. Sandburg  wrote  a  poem  which 
goes  like  this: 

The  first  question  Is,  where  do  we  raise  the 

money,  where  Is  the  cash  coming  from? 
The  mazuma,  the  Jack,  the  shekels,  the  kale. 

the  velvet. 
The    you-know-what,    the    what-lt-takes,    a 

roll,  a  wad. 
Bring  It  home  boy.  Bring  home  the  bacon. 

Start  on  a  shoestring  if  you  have  to. 

Then  get  your  first  million. 

As  Herring  put  It: 

Of  what  use  Is  the  ballot  if  It  Is  out- 
weighed by  the  wallet? 

He  said  that^  ' 

Experience  clearly  Indicates  that  different 
"men  of  promise"  make  different  kinds  of 
promises  to  various  Interests  and  that  money 
does  not  adhere  so  generously  to  candidates 
whose  policies  are  unsympathetic  to  the  In- 
terests of  wealthy   men. 

Herring  continued:  I 

Where  so  much  of  the  goods  of  society  is 
for  sale  you  never  know  the  limits  upon  the 
power  of  money  until  you  dicker.  If  the 
t.'\lents  of  the  artists  can  be  bought  in  the 
open  market,  why  not  those  of  the  legisla- 
tor? .  .  .  The  Influence  of  wealth  permeates 
governmental  as  well  as  commercial  rela- 
tionships. Money  Is  needed  to  run  political 
parties  and  the  support  of  party  politicians 
Is  often  needed  for  success  In  business. 

In  a  society  wherein  money  talks,  its  voice 
Is  bound  to  be  heard  In  politics  whether  or 


not  we  like  its  crude  accent.  Here  is  a 
language  more  universal  than  Esperanto  and 
infinitely  more  eloquent.  .  .  .  TTie  danger  to 
popular  government  lies  not  so  much  In  the 
use  of  money  Itself  as  In  the  lack  of  balance 
between  political  groups  of  wealth  and  those 
of  poverty. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  last 
sentence : 

The  danger  to  popular  government  lies  not 
BO  much  In  the  use  of  money  Itself  as  In 
the  lack  of  balance  between  political  groups 
of  wealth  and  those  of  poverty. 

The  objective  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966  was 
pure  and  simple — to  correct  that  "lack 
of  balance  between  political  groups  of 
wealth  and  those  of  poverty."  That  law 
will  enable  presidential  candidates  to 
forego  coseying  up  to  big  money.  Our 
presidential  candidates  will  no  longer 
have  to  limp  along  leaning  heavily  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  come  to  them 
with  open  wallets  and  checkbooks. 
Those  who  write  checks  should  not  write 
policy.  An  open  wallet  should  not  nec- 
essarily mean  an  open  door.  We  all  know 
what  I  mean.  For  example,  as  Professor 
Herring  put  it: 

Ambassadorships  ,  .  ,  while  highly  useful 
as  rewards  tot  favors  rendered,  also  require 
men  of  ability.  Generosity  alone  Is  far  from 
being  the  optimum  qualification  for  a  diplo- 
matic career I 

Professor  Herring  said  that  the  dan- 
ger did  not  lie  so  much  in  the  use  of 
the  money  itself  as  in  its  sources.  The 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966  solves  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems now  involved  with  the  sources  of 
presidential  campaign  money. 

Last  year's  act  goes  far  toward  taking 
care  of  the  above-described  diflBculties. 
And,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  we  will 
be  willing  to  add  whatever  additional 
safeguards  may  be  required  in  the  fu- 
ture to  make  sure  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  act  are  properly  spent. 

Professor  Herring  concluded : 

Our  failure  successfully  to  reconcile  the 
InequaUtles  of  private  wealth  with  democrat- 
ic doctrines  of  political  equality  Is  re- 
flected in  campaign  abuses,  corrupt  practices 
In  politics  and  the  unsatisfactory  tone  of 
public  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  repeal  or  gutting  of 
the  Presidential  EHection  Campaign  Fund 
Act  would  simply  perpetuate  that  "fail- 
ure to  reconcile  the  inequalities  of  pri- 
vate wealth  with  democratic  doctrines  of 
political  inequality."  Our  act  of  states- 
manship last  year  demonstrated  a  firm 
commitment  to  democratic  government. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  folly — indeed 
tragic — ^If  we  overruled  our  common - 
sense  of  last  year  and  once  again  forced 
a  presidential  candidate  to  stand  before 
us  with  one  hand  outstretched  to  the 
American  people  and  the  other  hand 
outstretched  behind  his  back  to  the  few. 

Another  top  political  scientist  who  has 
concerned  himself  with  the  problems  con- 
nected with  campaign  financing  is  Prof. 
V.  O.  Key,  of  Harvard  University.  In 
his  book,  "Politics,  Parties,  and  Pressure 
Groups,"  Professor  Key  has  some  in- 
sights which  we  should  consider  before 
we  determine  whether  we  are  willing  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  progress  we  made 
last  year  in  enacting  the  Presidential 


Election  Campaign  Fund  Act.  Perhaps 
Professor  Key's  observations  will  serve 
to  refresh  our  memories  regarding  some 
of  the  reasons  for  passage  of  the  presi- 
dential election  campaign  fund  law. 
Here  is  what  Key  has  said: 

In  the  calculus  of  the  average  man  about 
all  that  the  figures  on  campaign  costs  mean 
Is  that  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  finance  the 
election  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  even  that  conclusion  may  be  of  pro- 
found significance  for  the  workings  of  a 
democratic  order.  Competition  for  control  of 
the  Government  comes  to  be  limited  to  those 
candidates  and  groups  who  can  command 
considerable  sums  of  money.  Money  does  not 
necessarily  win  campaigns,  but  In  contests 
for  offices  of  ImportMice  no  mean  sums  are 
essential  to  make  a  decent  showing.  The 
pecuniary  necessities  of  parties  and  candi- 
dates give  great  strategic  advantage  to  those 
with  money  to  spend  on  politics. 

Continuing,  Professor  Key  stated: 
It  Is  certain,  however,  that  the  democrati- 
zation of  campaign  finance  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  The  finances  of  neither  party 
are  dominated  by  the  contributions  of  the 
small  giver :  both  still  rely  In  large  degree  on 
people  who  can  afford  to  give  $100  or 
more  .  .  .  , 

The  dependence  of  the  national  parties  on 
large  gifts  may  create  obligations  to  large 
contributors  as  a  class,  whereas  the  gift  of 
the  Individual  donor  bulks  so  small  In  the 
total  campaign  fund  that  his  Importunities 
may  be  resisted,  given  the  will  on  the  part 
of  the  victorious  candidate. 

Then,  Professor  Key  asked: 

Why   do  men  contribute  to  party  funds? 

His  answer : 

In  national  campaigns  the  motivation  be- 
hind the  mass  of  contributors  is  usually  not 
mysterious.  In  elections  In  which  great  Is- 
sues are  at  stake  the  cleavage  tias  t>een  fairly 
plain.  The  bulk  of  the  money  from  men  of 
wealth  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  party  that 
promised  least  disturbance  of  the  status  quo. 

Professor  Key  had  another  interesting 
comment  which  sheds  light  on  one  more 
interesting  aspect — and  problem  of  cam- 
f>aign  financing: 

Ptind  solicitors  avoid  goldfish  bowls,  fur- 
thermore, the  insidious  effect  on  candidates 
and  party  committees  of  the  need  for  rais- 
ing money  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In  the 
positions  they  take  and  in  the  questions 
they  avoid  they  must  find  It  difficult  to  avoid 
l>eing  influenced  by  the  fact  that  some  course 
of  action  would  certainly  cut  off  contribu- 
tions In  the  future. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  is  not  just 
what  you  might  do  for  a  campaign  con- 
tributor, but  also  that  which  you  do  not 
do — refraining  from  doing  something 
which  might  be  harmful  to  his  interests. 
■We  are  speaking  here  of  the  large  con- 
tributor's Interests.  'What  about  the  pub- 
lic interest  which  may  not  be  as  well 
financed  nor  identified. 

The  threat  to  democratic  government 
was  laid  out  quite  clearly  by  Professor 
Key: 

The  fact  that  both  parties  draw  most  of 
their  income  from  an  Infinitesimal  proportion 
of  their  following  certainly  gives  to  the 
financial  supporters  a  voice  In  party  affairs 
far  disproportionate  to  their  numbers. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  these  hard 
facts  of  life.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
imderstand  those  who  would  want  to 
put  our  presidential  candidates  right 
back  into  the  financial  strait  jackets  from 
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wlilch  we   liberated   them   without  en- 
IlKbtenMl  legislation  of  last  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wlab  to  dlacviss 
for  awhile  an  editorial  published  In  the 
Washlnston  Post  on  May  1.  1M7.  which 
I  thought  was  a  rather  truthful,  well- 
oomidered  editorial. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr  President,  before 
getting  Into  that  Item,  will  the  Senator 
yield,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
may  do  so  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lousiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  t>e  glad  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tloix  Is  the  Senator  trying  to  maJce  a 
Raooui  Insertion,  or  make  a  speech'' 

Mr.  MORTON.  No.  I  did  not  Intend 
to  make  a  speech.  I  should  like  to  speak 
for  about  1  minute  on  a  subject  that  Is 
very  much  apropos  of  the  grave  matter 
that  the  Senator  is  discussing  so  well 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Well.  Mr 
Prealdent,  I  do  not  feel  like  yielding  for 
a  9eech  at  this  time.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  my  statement,  and  then,  in  due 
course,  perhaps  we  can  get  around  to 
the  Senator's  speech.  Then  I  will  be 
happy  to  hear  him.  after  he  has  heard 
my  statement. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  Is  not  a  speech.  I 
have  requested  that  the  Senator  yield  1 
minute,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
may  do  so  without  loelng  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
MxrsKix  In  the  chair  >  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wlaeonsln? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana      I  yield. 

Tbit  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
PTMldent,  I  object  to  the  Senator  hold- 
Ins  the  floor  and  yielding  for  the  purpose 
of  anybody  offering  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
etenator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
reooffnlzed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  No.  147. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  t)e  stated. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  rec- 
otnlsMl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
I  would  object  to  the  Senator  from 
Loulslsuia  parceling  time  on  the  floor. 
If  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wlaeonsln  in  his  own  right,  that  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wlU  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
I  yielded  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Wleconstn.  The  Senator  wanted  to  call 
up  his  amendment.  I  said,  "Go  ahead 
and  address  the  Chair."  He  addressed 
the  Chair,  and  called  up  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  Chair  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  At  that 
point,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
recognized  by  the  Chair,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  took  his  seat.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wiscon.sln  is  recognized,  and 
offers  an  amendment,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

Mr  MORTON  Do  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  now  has  the 
floor 

The  LsGisLATrvs  Clirk.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PnoxMniE]  pro- 
poses an  amendment.  No  147 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No  147)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  as  follows : 

After  section  5  Insert  the  following  new 
section 

■•S«r  8.  (a)  section  46(b)(3)  of  the  In- 
temju  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  the 
effect  of  net  operating  loaa  carryback)  La 
repealed 

"(bi  The  second  sentence  of  aecUon  Mil 
I  a )  of  such  Code  ( relating  to  tentative  carry- 
back adjustments!  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '12  months  from  the  end  of  such  tax- 
able year.'  and  inserting  la  lleu  thereof  '13 
months  from  the  end  of  such  taxable  jrear 
(or  in  the  caae  of  a  portion  of  an  Inveatment 
credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year  attrib- 
utable to  a  net  operating  looa  carryback 
from  a  aubaequent  taxable  year,  within  a 
period  of  13  months  from  the  end  of  such 
■ubaequent  taxable  year),'. 

"ic)  Section  SSOKJ)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  llmltatlona  on  assessment  tn  the  case 
of  investment  credit  carrytiacks )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'assessed.'  and  inserting  la 
lleu  thereof  'asseeaed.  or,  with  respect  to  the 
portion  of  an  Inveatment  credit  carryback 
from  a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a  net  op- 
erating loaa  carryback  from  a  subsequent 
year,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  within  which  a  deflclency  for  such 
subsequent  year  may  be  asaeased.' 

"(d)  The  ftr«  ssntsnce  of  section  «8Il(d> 
(4)  I  A)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  special  pe- 
riod (jf  limitations  on  refunds  with  respect 
to  inrestment  credit  carrybacks)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  such  carryback,'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lleu  thereof  "such  carryback  (or.  In 
the  case  of  a  portion  of  an  invostment  credit 
carryback  from  a  taxable  yeau-  attrlbuUble  to 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback  from  a  sub- 
sequent taxable  year.  tbM  period  shall  b«  that 
perl(Xl  which  ends  with  the  expiration  of  the 
ISth  day  of  the  40th  month,  or  3»th  month 
m  the  case  of  a  corporation,  following  the 
end  of  such  subsequent  taxable  year)  '. 

-(e)  Section  SSlKf)  (3)  of  euch  Code  (re- 
lating to  Interest  on  refund  overpayments) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  arlsee  '  and  in- 
serting In  lleu  thereof  arises,  or  In  the  case 
of  a  portion  of  an  Investment  credit  carry- 
back from  a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  from  a  subse- 
quent taxable  year,  such  orerpayment  ahall 
be  deemed  not  to  have  been  made  prior  to  the 
close   of  auch   subsequent   taxable   year  ' 

"(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion ahall  be  effective  with  respect  to  net 
operating  losses  occurring  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  •' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  was  originally 
suggested    some    weeks    ago.    It    is    an 


amendment  which  is  relevant  and  perti- 
nent. It  is  an  amendment  which  Involves 
the  investment  credit. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  at  that 
time,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  bill  by 
voice  vote. 

As  I  recall  It,  at  that  time  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr 
Williams],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  agreed 
that  the  amendment  was  good. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long]  is  also  familiar  with 
the  amendment  and  accepted  it  as  a  good 
amendment. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  would  cost  a  negligible  amount  of 
money,  if  any. 

The  amendment  would  correct  an  in- 
equity in  the  law,  due  to  the  Interaction 
of  the  carryback  of  the  net  operating 
loss  and  the  carryback  of  the  Investment 
credit. 

The  amendment  provides.  In  effect. 
that  a  flrm — which  subsequently  lost  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  and,  there- 
fore, had  a  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back—will not  have  Its  Investment  credit, 
in  the  year  to  which  the  loss  is  carried, 
wiped  out. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  investment 
credit  would  be  wiped  out  because  the 
Investment  credit  carryback  is  not  avail- 
able now  for  an  Investment  which  can- 
not be  used  In  a  year  because  of  a  net 
operating  loss  being  carried  to  that  year 

I  think  this  Is  the  kind  of  complicated 
procedure  that  can  best  be  explained  by 
an  example.  For  Instance,  if  a  flrm  had 
taken  Its  Investment  credit  In  1065  and 
were  to  suffer  a  substantial  loss  In  1967. 
It  would  then  carry  the  loss  back  to  1965! 
That  loss  would  wipe  out  the  Investment 
credit  for  1965,  and  under  the  present 
law  in  such  a  case  this  Investment  credit 
cannot  be  carried  back  and  used  In  an 
earlier  year  before  1965. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  in- 
vestment credit  to  be  carried  back  to  1962 
where  Its  dJsaUowance  In  1965  results 
from  a  net  operating  loss  carryback. 

Frankly,  for  flrms  which  are  In  dif- 
ficulty and  need  help  to  stay  alive,  this 
particular  provision  would  be  enormously 
helpful. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  Is 
no  opposition  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  staff  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana can  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  I 
have  looked  at  the  amendment,  the 
amendment  has  merit. 

If  we  could  agree  to  It  tonight.  It  would 
be  all  right  with  this  Senator. 

K  Senators  want  to  study  the  amend- 
ment and  think  about  it  and  come  back 
tomorrow  and  vote,  it  is  all  right  with 
me. 

It  is  more  or  less  up  to  the  Senate  as 
to  how  they  would  like  to  act  on  the 
matter.  If  they  want  to  think  about  it 
overnight,  they  may  do  so.  Otherwise, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  amend- 
ment can  be  agreed  to. 
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I  think  the  amendment  has  merit. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  studied 
the  matter  and  does  not  object. 

The  amendment  is  entirely  germane 
to  the  bill. 

It  is  the  kind  of  amendment  that  I 
had  hoped  we  could  have  held  the  bill  to 
m  the  beginning.  It  is  an  entirely  ger- 
mane amendment  and  has  to  do  with 
investment  credit,  but  covering  an  area 
the  committee  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider.  I  have  all  the  confi- 
dence that  we  would  have  agreed  to  the 
amendment  had  it  been  brought  up  and 
studied  in  committee. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  there  at  the 
time.  If  I  had  been  at  the  committee 
session  when  the  bill  was  voted  on,  I 
would  have  offered  it  myself  because  It 
has  merit. 

It  might  be  well  to  determine  how 
some  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  about  the  matter.  If  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wants  to  do 
so.  he  might  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  while  we  discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.    MORTON.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  substance  of  this  amendment  can 
be  really  accomplished  in  conference. 

I  feel  that  if  we  start  amending  the 
bill  again,  as  we  did  4  or  5  weeks  ago.  we 
will  be  in  the  same  dilemma  In  which 
we  found  ourselves  last  week  and  In  the 
weeks  before. 

The  economy  of  this  country  Is  In  some 
way  dependent  on  what  we  do  with  the 
pending  bill,  yea  or  nay.  We  have  got 
to  fish  or  cut  bait. 

I  think  the  amendment  has  merit.  1 
think  we  can  achieve  that  end,  but  I  also 
think  that  if  we  open  the  floodgates  here 
to  amendments  to  the  pending  bill,  we 
will  be  here  for  another  3  or  4  weeks. 

I  think  we  have  a  simple  tax  bill  be- 
fore us,  a  bill  that  the  administration 
wants.  Let  us  send  it  to  conference  and 
get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  perfectly  appropriate  to 
me  that  a  good  amendment  which  has 
the  support  of  the  Treasury,  which  no 
one  would  find  any  reason  to  object  to, 
which  is  strictly  a  germane  amendment 
on  an  Investment  tax  credit  bill,  should 
be  considered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  important.  I  know  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  a  number  of  busi- 
nesses are  most  concerned  about  this.  I 
have  talked  to  people  in  various  indus- 
tries. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
would  not  be  in  conference  because  It 
was  not  in  the  bill  to  begin  with. 

I  wish  the  conference  committee  could 
consider  It.  However,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  conference  could  do  so  and  extend 
the  carryback  of  the  Investment  credit 
in  the  example  I  gave  to  1962  or  1963 
without  having  the  amendment  adopted. 
If  they  could  have  done  that.  I  would 
not  have  taken  up  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  was  not  interested  in  anything  ex- 
cept in  getting  out  the  investment  credit 


bill  orlglnaUy,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was. 

For  months  I  have  been  pleading  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Investment  credit. 
I  voted  against  the  suspension.  In  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  I  have  said 
over  and  over  agtiln  that  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  restored. 

I  want  to  act  on  the  bill  as  soon  as  we 
can,  but  I  think  this  situation  creates  a 
very  serious  Inequity  for  a  firm  In  my 
State,  and  I  know  that  there  must  be 
others. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  I  were  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, knowing  that  the  amendment  in- 
volves a  large  number  of  workers,  a  large 
investment,  and  perhaps  the  economic 
future  of  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
great  State  represented  so  ably  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  would  fight 
for  the  amendment  to  the  bitter  end,  be- 
cause the  amendment  Is  right. 

Nobody  has  any  good  reason  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to. 

So  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  matter  and  see  what  the 
general  sentiment  seems  to  be  about  the 
matter,  I  urge  the  Senator  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  we  can  deter- 
mine what  the  general  situation  seems  to 
be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  object. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO 


CHILDBEARING   DELAY    URGED 
AVERT  FAMINE  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  today  carried  a  news 
story  In  which  the  director  of  the  Pop- 
ulation Service  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  expresses  his  be- 
lief that  widespread  famine  In  Asia  can 
be  averted  If  women  can  be  persuaded  to 
avoid  having  children  until  they  are  out 
of  their  teens.  Dr.  R.  T.  Ravenholt  be- 
lieves that  teenage  women  may  be  Inter- 
ested In  delaying  marriage  and  In  prac- 
ticing birth  control  If  they  are  offered 
special  Incentives  or  educational  bene- 
fits. 

He  points  out  that  various  forms  of 
birth  control  are  not  always  equally  ac- 
cepted or  acceptable  or  successful.  For 
example,  India  has  had  to  scale  down  Its 
program  for  distributing  Intrauterine 
devices. 

Some  people  feel  that  the  population 
explosion  has  passed  the  point  of  no  re- 


turn and  that  man  cannot  solve  what  Is 
a  growing  problem.  I  do  not  agree.  Man 
has  created  this  problem,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  man  ij  smart  enough  to  solve 
it. 

What  is  urgent  and  desirable  is  to  find 
new  ways  to  solve  the  population  explo- 
sion. If  women  would  like  to  be  better 
educated  and  if  they  have  no  objections 
to  delaying  the  age  at  which  they  marry, 
then  we  should  not  object  to  this  type 
of  relief  if  it  is  offered.  The  choice  should 
be  there  for  people  to  consider,  and  if 
they  wish,  to  accept. 

We  know  that  at  least  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  developing  coimtiies  is  un- 
der 15.  Man  does  not  have  to  be  very 
smart  to  know  what  this  portends  for 
the  very  near  future. 

Dr.  Ravenholt  deserves  our  thanks  for 
looking  to  new  ways  to  solve  the  multi- 
plying problems  of  the  multiplying  pop- 
ulation, for  as  he  looks  he  is  trying  to 
implement  the  31  public  mandates  which 
President  Johnson  has  made  in  the  popu- 
lation area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article,  entitled  "Chlldbear- 
ing  Delay  Urged  To  Avert  Famine  in 
Asia,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  R.  Sterne,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  2,  1967) 

CHILDBEARING  DeLAT   URGED  TO  AvERT  FAMINE 

IN  Asia 
(By  Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne) 

Washington,  May  1. — The  director  of  the 
Population  Service  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  expressed  hope  today 
of  averting  widespread  famine  in  Asia  if 
women  can  be  persuaded  to  avoid  having 
children  until  their  twenties. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Ravenholt  said  in  an  interview 
that  India.  Pakistan,  and  other  overpopu- 
lated  countries  might  seriously  consider  giv- 
ing teen-age  women  special  incentives  and 
educational  benefits  if  they  delay  marriage 
or  practice  birth  control. 

TOOO  FOR  P£ACE  SALES 

He  saw  such  a  program  as  one  possible  use 
for  some  of  the  funds  the  United  States  has 
accumulated  by  sales  of  food  for  F>eace  com- 
modities abroad. 

It  would  be  part  of  the  aid  agency's  new 
war  on  hunger  program  headed  by  Herbert  J. 
Waters. 

If  such  funds  were  released,  at  least  in 
part,  to  provide  annual  stipends  for  child- 
less women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty.  Dr.  Ravenholt  said,  significant  and 
rapid  progress  could  be  achieved  in  curbing 
population  growth. 

Not  only  would  there  be  greater  spacing 
between  generations,  be  said,  but  women 
once  schooled  in  the  social  and  personal  ad- 
vantages of  family  planning  might  tend  to 
have  fewer  children. 

QUICK  impact 

Dr.  Ravenholt  described  the  financial  In- 
centives as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  recent  decision  by  William  S. 
Gaud,  AID  administrator,  to  make  birth  con- 
trol devices  and  oral  contraceptive  pills  avail- 
able on  request. 

Pills  have  been  shown  In  this  country  and 
elsewhere  to  have  a  quick  Impact  on  delaying 
the  start  of  a  woman's  cblldbearing  years  and 
on  curtailing  birth  rates,  he  said. 

If  pills,  along  with  other  material,  are 
widely  distributed  In  southern  Asia  as  i>art 
of   a  massive  family-planning  program.  Dr. 
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Itevcntaolt  aald.  tb«  race  b«tw«en  food  and 
populatton  can  tm  won. 

IJOm   TaAN    STJCCSaSTTTI. 

R*  pointed  out  that  rtertUzaUon  and  In- 
trauterine devices  iIXJD)  have  been  lesa  iban 
comptotaly  ■uccaaaful  In  India  and  Pakistan 
b«aMiM  tb«y  have  been  uaed  by  persona  who 
nlfMrtj  have  had  aa  many  children  aa  they 
wanted — "and  perhapa  one  or  two  more  for 
good  maaaure." 

StarUlzatlon  was  accepted  In  India,  he  said. 
by  peraona  with  an  average  of  5'j  children 
Woman  who  accepted  lUD  loops  bad  had  a 
aTcrmge  of  3>4  children 

Dr.  Ravenholt  said  the  loopa  had  not 
proT«n  succeoaful  with  young  women  who 
had  not  yet  had  children.  He  further  noted 
tbat  more  Indian  women  In  recent  months 
luiT*  dlacarded  than  accepted  them 

n.KH    SCKUtD    DOWN 

Aa  a  reault.  he  reported.  India's  plan  for 
tb*  dlatrlbuuon  of  S.OOO.OOO  loops  in  the  year 
•nded  April  1  had  to  be  scaled  down  repeat- 
edly and  only  900.000  Inserted 

Dr.  Ravenholt  said  the  oral  contraceptive 
bae  been  the  beet  method  yet  developed  to 
delay  tbe  onset  of  reprodvictlon. 

It  can  be  administered  to  teenager*  It  la 
laae  needful  for  a  woman  to  report  to  a 
clinic — an  act  likely  to  be  noticed  by  her 
family  and  her  community  And  It  Is  con- 
■Idered  quite  safe  by  meet  authorities  In  the 
field. 

Tbe  43-year-old  public  health  specialist 
Commnnlsl  China  qu:t«  slgiiiacantly 
recognlaed  that  the  quickest  way  to 
bring  population  under  control  Is  to  delay 
tbe  onset  of  reproduction. 

COCaCION    IN    CHINA 

To  this  end.  the  Chinese,  by  a  combination 
of  coercion  and  education,  have  encouraged 
women  to  postpone  marriage  unUl  their 
twenUea.  A  year  ago.  the  suggested  age  was 
ao.  How.  be  said,  it  la  35 

India,  aa  a  democratic  nation,  does  not 
have  the  means  of  coercion  available  to 
China,  tbe  AID  official  stated. 

But  by  offering  financial  Incentives  and 
by  a  maaaive  public  education  program.  Dr 
Ravenholt  said  it  can  make  subetanUal  ad- 


THE  REALITIES  OP  THE  U.S.  AID 
PROGRAM  UNDER  THE  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS  IN  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  annua]  congressional  de- 
bate on  our  foreign  aid  program,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  this  annual  vast  expenditure  will 
develop.  There  has  been  justification  for 
our  aid  program.  In  the  20  years  of  its 
ezlstetice  it  has  accomplished  much 
good.  But.  as  In  so  many  Instances  of 
major  governmental  undertakings  as 
they  age  and  become  routine,  its  short- 
comings and  errors  have  Increasingly 
contributed  to  its  lack  of  effectiveness,  to 
the  minimizing  of  the  desired  and  pro- 
claimed results  and  to  a  corresponding 
lack  of  enthusiasm  and  support  for  it 
In  the  Congress. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  program  has 
now  been  going  on  for  two  decades,  many 
lessons  of  past  mistakes  have  not  been 
appreciated  and  rectified  by  those  who 
administer  it.  Almost  invariably  criticism 
of  these  shortcomings  Is  shrugged  off  as 
having  happened  under  different  admin- 
istrators and  no  longer  valid,  and  we  are 
told  that  they  no  longer  exist.  Unfor- 
tunately, those  who  have  studied  our 
foreign  aid  programs  in  depth,  as  I  have. 
regrettably  cannot  share  this  optimism. 


These  studies  have  been  published  as 
Senate  documents.  They  are  "Report  of 
a  Study  on  U.3  Foreign  Aid  In  10  Middle 
East  and  African  Countries,"  page  472. 
88th  Congress,  first  session;  and  "US. 
Foreign  Aid  in  Action:  A  Case  Study." 
page  229,  89th  Congress,  second  session 
This  is  a  study  of  our  foreign  aid  in 
Chile. 

The  concept  in  administration  circles, 
that  the  beneficial  results  arc  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  we  spend  Is  not 
valid.  Le.ss  money,  more  effectively  ad- 
ministered, would  achieve  better  results 
Our  lavish  sr>€nding  produces  counter- 
productive Inflation  Moreover,  one  of 
the  administration-propagated  delusions 
which  should  cease  is  that  the  program 
annually  presented  by  the  administration 
to  the  Congress — somewhat  in  excess  of 
$3  billion  for  each  coming  year — and  is 
presented  as  a  ■bare-bones"  program,  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  Indeed  it  represents 
substantially  le.ss  than  half  the  amount 
expended  for  foreign  aid  The  greater 
part,  which  is  not  presented  to  Congre.ss 
in  this  so-called  bare-bones  program, 
consists  of  loans,  must  of  them  so-called 
soft  loans  at  negligible  interest  rates  with 
long  periods  of  deferment  before  any  re- 
payment of  principal  is  due,  which  are 
indeed  loans  in  name  only  and  will  never 
be  repaid  Tlien  there  are  all  kinds  of 
additional  spigots  of  foreign  aid  which 
are  not  Included  In  the  so-called  bare- 
bones  presentation 

Two  extremely  perceptive  articles  on 
our  foreign  aid  program  in  Latin  Am  r- 
ica,  one  from  an  American  source  and 
one  from  a  Latin  American,  are  pertinent 
to  this  problem  The  first,  by  Ronald 
Steel,  which  appears  In  the  May  1967 
issue  of  Harper  s  magazine,  is  entitled 
One  Millionaire  and  20  Beggars,'  with 
the  subtitle  "Why  Violent  Revolutions 
Probably  Are  Inevitable  In  Most  of  Latin 
America— In  Spite  of  Anything  the 
United  States  Can  Do  " 

The  other  Ls  an  article  in  the  April 
Issue  of  the  di.«;ttnguished  quarterly 
American  review  Foreign  Affairs,  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions It  Ls  by  Eduardo  Frel  Montalva, 
the  able  President  of  Chile,  and  Is  en- 
titled The  Alliance  That  Lost  Its  Way." 
In  this  article  President  Prel.  who  can 
be  counted  as  an  enlightened  elected 
public  oflBclal  with  strong  democratic 
leanings,  a  friendly  dLiposltion  toward 
the  United  States  and  deep  concern  for 
the  progress  of  his  country  along  the 
very  lines  which  the  United  States  has 
urged  in  its  pronouncements  at  Punta 
del  Este  and  subsequently  concerning  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  points  out; 

The  problem  is  that  what  waa  funda- 
ment.il  to  the  Alliance  fi>r  Progreii*  -a  revo- 
lutionary approach  to  the  need  for  reform — 
has  not  been  achieved  Leas  than  ha!f  of  the 
I-Jtln  American  countries  have  started  se- 
rious programs  of  agrarian  reform  Drastic 
changes  In  the  tax  system  are  even  scarcer. 
while  the  number  of  genuinely  democraUc 
regimes,  far  from  Increasing,  has  actually 
declined  In  other  words  there  has  been  no 
strengthening  of  the  political  and  social 
foundations  for  economic  progress  in  Latin 
America  This  is  the  reason  why  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  Alliance— the  formation  of 
Just  stable,  democratic  and  dynamic  eo- 
cleues— la  as  distant  today  as  It  waa  (Ive  years 
ago.  Several  experiences  indicate  that  eoo- 
nonalc  progress  alone  does  not  suffice  to  en- 
sure the  building  of  truly  free  societies  and 


peaceful  International  coexistence.  The  prob- 
lem does  not  stem  solely  from  the  Inadequate 
flow  of  Internal  tlnanctai  resources.  Wtiat  has 
been  lacking  U  a  clear  Ideological  dlrecUon 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  politi- 
cal leader*  to  bring  about  change.  These  two 
factors  are  Intimately  related  and  they  In- 
volve the  ooUectlve  political  reaponalblllty  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Alliance. 

Many  Latin  American  governments  have 
used  the  Alliance  as  a  bargaining  lever  to 
obtain  Increases  In  IT.S.  aid  precisely  so  as  to 
avoid  changing  their  domestic  situation. 
These  governments  have  committed  them- 
selvefl  to  Internal  reforms  which  later  they 
knowingly  allowed  either  to  become  a  dead 
letter  or  worse,  to  be  completely  controlled 
or  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  power. 

This  is  a  valid  criticism  and  a  chal- 
lenging Indictment,  by  one  of  Latin 
America's  statesmen. 

The  painful  reality  Ls  that  practically 
all  Latin  American  countries  need  a  rev- 
olution. Our  evolutionary  efforts  by  way 
of  the  Alliance,  however  praiseworthy, 
will  not  obtain  their  objectives  for  rea- 
sons some  of  which  Preslcent  Frel  sets 
forth.  There  are  also  other  reasons.  How- 
ever, recent  history,  since  our  aid  pro- 
gram began,  has  shown  that  while  giving 
lip  service  to  the  need  of  revolutlonarj' 
reform  In  other  countries,  as  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  United  StaU's  has,  both  in 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere,  supported 
rightwlng  dictators  whose  only  Justifica- 
tion for  such  support  from  us  Is  that 
they  allege  they  are  antl-Communlst. 

There  Is.  of  course,  the  danger  that 
Communists  will  Inevitably  try  to  Infil- 
trate revolutions  and  if  successful  substi- 
tute their  brand  of  dictatorship  and  op- 
pression, but  it  is  not  unnatural  and  In- 
deed logical  that  they,  too.  should  Join 
In  movements  to  bring  about  long  over- 
due reforms  and  abolition  of  the  feudal 
systems  which  continue  to  prevail  and 
thwart  real  progress.  Nevertheless,  such 
revolutions  sho'ild  have  our  sympathetic 
support  as  they — and  perhaps  only  they — 
can  achieve  such  results  as  have  been 
so  well  achieved  In  Mexico,  where  an  In- 
digenous revolution  beginning  In  1911  re- 
jected communist  or  other  exterior  infil- 
tration and  worked  out  through  revolu- 
tion the  basic  reforms  that  stemmed 
from  that  country's  own  experience. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  all 
through  these  revolutionary  years  In 
Mexico  the  United  States  violently  op- 
posed those  revolutionary  reforms  of  our 
southern  neighbor.  Even  after  "the  Rev- 
olution, "  as  it  is  known  in  Mexico,  had 
emerged  from  its  violent  stage,  and  peace 
and  reconstruction  came  after  a  decade 
of  violence,  the  Harding  administration 
refused  to  recognize  the  postrevolutlon- 
ary  regime  of  President  Obregon.  and  of 
his  successor.  President  Plutarco  Ellas 
Calles.  which  were  In  conformity  with 
basic  democratic  principles.  Later  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  only  be- 
cause of  the  enlightened  attitude  of  our 
American  ambassador.  Josephus  Daniels. 
In  the  1930's.  that  Mexico  was  able  to 
avoid  armed  Intervention  by  the  United 
States,  a  course  strongly  urged  by  reac- 
tionary Interests  and  largely  supported 
by  forces  within  our  Government,  al- 
though not  by  President  Roosevelt,  who 
was  wisely  guided  by  Ambassador 
Daniels. 

All  this  Is  pertinent  to  our  present  poli- 
cies In  Latin  America,  which  need  a  new 
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orientation  both  by  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  as  both  President 
Prel's  and  Ronald  Steel's  articles  point 
out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  Harper's  magazine,  May  19671 
One  MnxjoNAiKE  Mro  30  Bbcoars — 'Wht  Vio- 
lent Revolutions  Probably  Abe  iNEVrrABLC 
IN   Most  of  Latin   America — In  SprrE   or 
Antthino  the  United  States  Can  Do 

(By  Ronald  Steel) 
"Tbe  Alliance  for  Progress  la  an  alliance 
between  one  millionaire  and  twenty  beggars." 

— Pldel  Castro. 
It  has  become  a  truism,  and  a  tired  one 
at  that,  to  say  there  are  no  easy  solutions 
for  what  alls  Latin  America.  The  problems 
caused  by  political  feudalism,  social  repres- 
sion, and  economic  stagnation  are  so  deep 
and  their  eHects  so  widespread  that  chancee 
for  orderly  and  t>eaceful  change  In  Latin 
America  are  not  encouraging.  It  Is  not  simply 
that  conditions  are  barely  tolerable  for  the 
vast  majority  of  Latin  Americans — they  are 
getUng  worse.  Today  food  consumption  per 
Inhabitant  Is  less  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Much  of  the  continent  Is  plagued 
by  severe  undernourishment,  and,  as  the 
population  bomb  takes  Ite  toll,  prospects  for 
the  future  are  blacker  still.  With  the  highest 
birth  rate  In  the  world,  Latin  America  la 
expected  to  double  Its  population  within 
thirty-five  years,  creating  twice  as  many 
mouths  to  feed  on  the  same  Inadequate  re- 
sources. Figures  like  these  transform  abstract 
terms  like  "population  explosion"  Into  a 
social  catastrophe. 

The  uncontrolled  rise  In  population,  dis- 
turbing enough  in  Itaelf,  is  aggravated  by 
the  scarcity  of  accessible  farmland.  Through- 
out much  of  the  continent,  moat  of  the  ara- 
ble land  lies  either  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
wealthy  proprietors  or  else  Is  parceled  out 
into  thousands  of  minuscule  plots  too  tiny 
to  be  farmed  productively  or  to  earn  their 
peasant  owners  a  decent  living.  Between  the 
big  estates  and  the  tiny  plots  Is  little  on 
which  to  build  a  stable  agiiculttiral  bs»e 
capable  of  feeding  and  supporting  the  con- 
tinent's population.  Land  distribution  Is 
largely  based  upon  feudal  patterns  inherited 
from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  except 
for  Cuba,  Bolivia,  and  Mexico,  there  has 
never  been  comprehensive  agrarian  reform. 
The  United  States  has  urged  the  Latin- 
American  governments  to  push  throtigh  land- 
reform  programs,  and  a  few  are  attempting 
to  do  so  on  a  limited  scale.  But  in  much  of 
Latin  America  the  government  Is  run  by  a 
landowning  oligarchy  which  has  no  Intention 
of  relinquishing  Its  land,  because  land  Is 
the  basis  of  Its  political  and  economic  power, 
not  to  mention  social  prestige.  To  ask  It  to 
share  some  of  its  wealth  Is  to  seek  a  degree  of 
social  responsibility  and  political  awareness 
which  is  rare  In  any  oligarchy,  and  virtually 
unheard  of  In  Latin  America. 

Shackled  by  a  rigid  social  structure,  a 
feudal  land  pattern,  and  the  demands  of  the 
galloping  population,  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  also  have  underdeveloped  or  lop- 
sided economies.  Like  other  oountrlee  of  the 
Third  World,  they  are  usually  dependent  on 
a  primary  product,  whether  It  be  a  crop  or 
a  raw  material,  for  their  livelihood.  The 
product  varies  from  country  to  country — 
bananas  In  Panama,  coffee  In  Brasll,  copper 
In  Chile,  oil  In  Venezuela,  tin  In  Bolivia — 
but  the  problem  of  a  one-  or  two-crop  econ- 
omy Is  the  same.  These  products  account  for 
the  bulk  of  the  foreign  currency  they  earn — 
currency  they  need  to  feed  their  population, 
buy    essential    Imports,    and    Industrialise 


themaelves.  Tet  such  products  are  subject  to 
wUd  fltictuatlona  In  price,  depending  on  the 
BlBe  o(  tbe  crop,  the  foreign  competition,  and 
the  demands  of  the  market.  Sugar,  for  exam- 
ple, during  a  single  period  In  1963-66  fell 
from  twelve  cents  a  povind  on  the  world 
market  to  tliree  cents  a  pound.  Such  fluctu- 
ations spell  catastrophe  for  nations  trying 
to  achieve  orderly  economic  development. 

Tbe  economic  crisis  faced  by  many  Latln- 
Amertcan  nations  has  served  to  reinforce  a 
social  crisis  resulting  from  the  breakdown 
of  the  feudal  order.  Virtually  every  Latin- 
American  society  Is  going  through  a  period 
of  sustained  social  tension  that  Inspires 
searches  for  radical  solutions.  The  oligarchies 
feel  tbe  rumble  of  popular  discontent,  and 
even  tbe  democratic  governments  face  social 
and  economic  ordeals  they  may  not  be  able 
to  surmount.  It  Is  generally  assumed  that 
Latin  America  is  ripe  for  a  social  revolution. 
Whether  or  not  the  communists  will  benefit 
from  such  a  revolution  is  difficult  to  say.  But 
some  kind  of  revolution — whether  It  be  In- 
spired by  Castroism  or  by  fascism — seems 
likely  In  a  number  of  countries. 

It  Is  wishful  thinking  to  imagine  that 
private  enterprise  will  stave  oS  such  a  revo- 
lution by  gradually  raising  the  standard  of 
living  over  the  decades.  Latin  America  will 
not  wait.  It  may  even  be  asking  too  much  of 
democratic  government  to  channel  such  a 
revolution.  Unless  a  way  Is  found  to  feed 
undernourished  masses,  provide  jobs  for  tbe 
unemployed,  introduce  radical  agrarian  re- 
form, redistribute  Income,  and  achieve  a 
meaningful  degree  of  political  equality. 
democracy  is  likely  to  be  rejected  for  one  of 
the  totalitarian  formulas  which  are  exerting 
an  Increasingly  powerful  appeal.  Indeed,  it 
la  surprising  that  democracy  has  fared  so 
well,  considering  the  fact  that,  to  the  land- 
less peasant  and  the  slum-dwelling  urban 
proletarian,  political  democracy  as  practiced 
in  mucb  of  Latin  America  has  not  meant 
much  more  than  the  freedom  to  starve.  To 
sacrlflce  tbat  kind  of  freedom  Is  not  going 
to  be  a  dlfflcult  choice,  particularly  when 
almost  any  alternative  seems  better. 

WRT   THKT   ADinsX    CASTRO 

Although  Latin  America  has  bad  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  revolts,  coups,  and  In- 
surrections, only  three  times  has  a  funda- 
mental change  In  the  social  order  been 
achieved:  In  Mexico  In  1910,  In  Bolivia  In 
1962,  and  In  Cuba  In  1959.  All  the  rest — the 
uprisings,  tbe  coups,  tbe  Interchangeable 
caudUloB — was  simply  a  change  of  characters 
within  tbe  same  basic  plot.  Only  these  three 
revolutions  destroyed  the  power  of  an  op- 
pressive oligarchy,  redistributed  the  national 
wealth,  and  acbleved  a  system  of  social 
equality.  And  In  each  case,  the  revolution 
was  achieved  by  violence.  Considering  their 
own  history,  and  looking  at  the  stagnation 
and  paralysis  around  them.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing tbat  Latin-American  reformers  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  pessimistic  about  peace- 
ful change  and  are  turning  toward  the  ex- 
tremes. In  a  continent  where  military  coups 
are  tbe  norm  and  where  elections  have  been 
little  more  than  charades,  even  the  best- 
willed  reformers  think  in  terms  of  revolu- 
tion. 

The  Latin-American  radicals  are  virtually  a 
class  unto  themselves.  Rarely  having  experi- 
enced a  viable  democratic  government,  they 
are  less  concerned  with  formal  constitu- 
tional guarantees  than  with  breaking  the 
grip  of  tbe  oligarchy  and  launching  a  social 
revolution  tbat  will  remake  their  societies. 
In  this  effort  they  have  been  Inspired,  In  a 
limited  but  Important  way,  by  Fidel  Castro. 
Tbat  Castro  baa  turned  his  revolution  Into 
a  political  tyranny  Is  not  quite  as  significant 
as  tbe  fact  that  be  has  remade  Cuba  from 
top  to  bottom.  Moreover,  to  have  smashed 
the  Batista  dictatorship  and  broken  the 
power  of  the  Cuban  oligarchy  with  Uncle 
Sam's  big  stick  only  80  miles  away — that  is 


a  source  of  inspiration  for  many  Latin  Amer- 
icans. Bven  those  who  have  little  sympathy 
for  Fidel  admire  his  defiance  of  Washington, 
for  when  confronted  with  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  they  cannot  help  thinking  of 
themselves  In  Cuba's  shoes. 

Reformers  are  Impressed  by  Cuba's  domes- 
tic gains.  WhUe  other  Latin  governments 
form  committees  to  discuss  new  housing, 
schools,  and  hospitals  for  the  poor,  the 
Cubans  have  already  built  them;  while  the 
others  muse  over  the  problems  of  agrarian 
reform,  the  Cubans  have  put  it  Into  practice. 
Even  with  the  American  embargo,  they  have 
achieved  a  formidable  8  per  cent  growth  rate 
In  recent  years — an  enviable  record  by  any 
standards.  It  Is  not  In  his  domestic  policy 
that  Fidel  has  lost  support  among  the  Latin- 
American  radicals,  but  in  a  foreign  policy 
which  has  become  almost  totally  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  He  is  frequently  criti- 
cized for  turning  Cuba  Into  a  Russian  de- 
pendency— but  then  most  Latins  are  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  drove  him  to 
it  against  his  will. 

The  Cuban  example  is  one,  although  not 
the  only,  violent  alternative  open  to  Latin 
America  if  peaceful  reform  does  not  come  fast 
enough.  Another  is  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
surrection by  younger  army  officers  deter- 
mined to  push  through  social  reforms  op- 
posed by  the  oligarchy  and  by  their  own 
generals.  This  oould  lead  to  a  military  dic- 
tatorship, perhaps  with  vaguely  democratic 
aspirations,  rather  like  the  rule  of  Nasser  in 
Egypt  or  of  Ayub  Khan  in  Pakistan — authori- 
tarian, radical,  but  noncommunlst.  In  Latin 
America,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Third 
World,  younger  military  officers  are  Imbued 
with  a  desire  for  economic  progress,  and  they 
resent  a  feudal  social  order  which  provides 
no  outlet  for  their  ambitions,  or  any  future 
for  their  country  but  econcanic  stagnation. 
A  third  possibility  is  a  national  socialism  of 
the  kind  espoused  by  Juan  Per6n  during  his 
heyday  In  Argentina:  a  fascist  dictatorship. 
A  fourth  choice  of  status  quo  does  not  ex- 
ist. Even  in  the  most  repressive  and  primi- 
tive backwaters  of  Latin  America,  such  as 
Paraguay,  Haiti,  and  Nicaragua,  the  archaic 
and  dictatorial  one-man  states  cannot  in- 
definitely hope  to  survive  tbe  ferment  that 
Is  sweeping  the  rest  of  the  continent,  any 
more  than  Batista  survived  it  in  Cuba  or 
TruJlUo  m  the  Dominican  Republic. 

HOW  to  but  a  revolution 
The  question  of  whether  Latin  America 
will  have  bloody  or  peaceful  revolutions  is 
one  In  which  the  United  States  has  a  serious 
and  abiding  Interest,  but  far  from  a  con- 
trolling one.  What  we  do  or  don't  do  can 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  future  of 
Latin  America,  But  in  the  long  run  what 
happens  to  these  countries  depends  upon 
the  people  themselves — what  they  are  willing 
to  fight  for  and  what  they  are  willing  to  en- 
dure. And  they  are  becoming  less  and  less 
patient.  The  facts  are  In  harsh  contrast  to 
the  official  pieties  from  Washington  on  the 
glowing  prospects  for  orderly  change.  Al- 
though the  Cuban  revolution  dates  all  the 
way  bacK  to  1959  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress to  1961,  there  has  been  little  Improve- 
ment in  the  Latin-American  social  structure. 
Nearly  everywhere  the  oligarchy  remains  In 
tight  control;  Indeed,  the  democratic  process 
has  broken  down  In  a  number  of  countries. 
Except  for  Chile  and  Venezuela,  there  has 
been  little  reform  In  the  key  areas  of  land 
holdings,  tax  revision,  and  income  redistri- 
bution. Yet  it  is  precisely  in  these  areas  that 
the  architects  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
placed  much  faith.* 


*At  this  writing.  It  looks  as  if  the  hem- 
ispheric summit  meeting  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  Punta  del  Este  in  April  1967  will  only 
dramatize  how  little  progress  has  been  made 
since  the  launching  of  the  Allanza  para  el 
Progress©  six  years  i^^. 
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It  was  n«lib«r  charity  nor  »  guilty  con- 
■el«Boa.  but  Fidel  Cactro  who  provided  the 
Inaptrktlon  for  the  AUlance  for  Progreaa.  By 
brtDgUiS  the  Cold  War  into  the  Weateru 
HanUspbere,  by  forcing  Waablngton  to  rea- 
lise tbat  It  could  no  longer  take  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  granted,  he  galvanized  US.  policy 
maker*  and  terrtfled  Congreas  Into  voting 
•ao  billion  over  a  ten -year  period  for  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America. 

Caatro'B  brand  of  revolution  waa  exactly 
what  tbe  Alliance  was  designed  to  prevent. 
Tbe  Alliance  sought  to  do  with  dollars  that 
which  Caatro  had  done  with  rlflea  and  com- 
muniat  manlfeetoa — It  was  constructed  to 
buy  a  social  revolution  By  a  combination  of 
VJ3.  political  pressure  and  financial  aid  the 
LAtln-Amerlcan  govemmrnts  would  be  en- 
couraged to  make  essential  reforms,  and  the 
iMed  for  violent  revolution  could  be  eUmln- 
atad.  FideliTmo  would  be  discredited  by  being 
made  to  seem  irrelevant. 

Thia  analysis  mingled  Ita  idealism  with  a 
heavy  doae  of  realism  "PoliUcal  freedom." 
Prealdent  Kennedy  told  the  Latin-American 
ambaaaadora  In  the  spring  of  1061,  "must 
ba  aooompanled  by  social  change,  for  unleaa 
naoaaaary  social  reforms.  Including  land  and 
tax  reform,  are  freely  made — unleaa  we 
broaden  the  opportunity  of  all  our  people — - 
iiTilaaa  tbe  great  mass  of  Americans  share  In 
Incraaaing  proaperlty — then  our  alliance,  our 
draam  will  have  failed  "  To  bring  about  this 
aoetal  change.  U.S.  offlclala  counted  heavily 
upon  the  reform-minded  elementa  of  the 
mlrtrtla  clasa  the  Joumallsta.  the  profeaaora. 
tba  atudenu.  the  lawyers,  and  the  liberal  in- 
talllgentala.  Theae  are  the  most  outspoken 
TOlcaa  for  change  In  Latin  America,  and 
these,  it  was  aaaumed.  would  be  the  natural 
alllea  of  the  Alliance.  They.  In  the  name  of 
saU-lntareet  even  more  than  idealism,  would 
make  Ita  cause  their  own.  because  Its  alma 
wera  ttactra. 

Frighten  the  oligarchy,  woo  the  IntelU- 
gantala.  Tet  neither  the  bogey-man  nor  the 
bait  worked.  The  Latin -American  reform- 
ers— and  parUcularly  the  left-wing  radicals. 
who  are  moat  outspoken  against  the 
oUgarcby — proved  incapable  of  swallowing 
any  procram  that  bore  the  fatal  stamp.  Made 
In  UJB.A.  The  fact  that  it  might  be  for  their 
own  benefit,  that  through  North  American 
help  tbe  oUgarchys  power  might  be  broken, 
waa  leaa  Important  to  them  than  that  It  was 
Yankee  In  Inspiration  Their  traditional  antl- 
y»n<iui»mo  was  too  strong,  their  own  dema- 
gofuary  too  compelling,  their  inbred  sus- 
ptciona  too  overwhelming,  and  their  prefer- 
ence for  talk  over  action  too  Inbred,  w)  per- 
mit them  to  adopt  the  AUanza. 

IX  the  reformers  turned  their  back,  the 
oligarchy  proved  to  be  Indifferent  or  even 
hostile.  In  most  countries  the  landowning 
rich  were  leaa  worried  by  Ftdelismo  than  by 
the  loss  of  their  privileges  through  Allanza 
reforms.  Washington's  gory  picture  of  Immi- 
nent revolution  seemed  exaggerated,  while 
Its  prescription  for  reforms  horrified  them 
If  revolt  were  to  break  out.  they  were  con- 
vlnoad  tbat  the  army  would  quickly  suppress 
't — and  the  army,  or  so  they  thought,  waa  in 
their  pocket.  As  for  Washlngtons  bribes, 
they  were  convinced  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  keep  pumping  dollars  Into 
Latin  America  anyway — not  to  encourage 
raforms,  but  to  protect  the  economic  Lnvest- 
mants  of  Its  own  private  corporatloiia  Amer- 
ican business,  they  reasoned,  would  never 
allow  tba  Administration  to  tolerate  another 
Cuba.  And  even  if  Wall  Street  were  willing  to 
wrlta  off  Its  Investmenta  aa  a  bad  gamble. 
Congress  could  surely  be  counted  on  to  op- 
pose any  revolution  which  could  be  labeled. 
rightly  or  wrongly,  aa  communist-inspired 
The  oligarchy's  asseaament  turned  out  to  be 
more  or  leaa  correct. 

Facad  with  the  hoatlllty  of  the  buslneaa 
froupa,  the  conservatlam  of  the  urban  mld- 
dla  clasa,  tbe  refuaal  of  the  ollgarchlea  to  be 
trigblansd  or  bought  off.  the  reluctance  of 
tt»a  radleal  left  to  have  anything  to  do  with 


the  YanqiLtj.  the  AUanaa  haa  been  politically 
paralyzed.  It  haa  had  to  dlapense  aid  on  the 
baals  of  promlaea  offered  rather  than  on  per- 
formance rendered  and  content  Itaelf  with 
the  uaual  Jotia  of  technical  assistance:  build- 
ing roads,  hospitals,  and  schools.  Worthy 
projects  all.  but  a  far  cry  from  Its  original 
Intentlona.  and  also  precisely  the  sort  of 
projects  tbe  Latin  Americans  can  and  should 
be  carrying  out  for  themselves  The  Allanza. 
while  It  has  stimulated  economic  advance- 
ment, has  almost  totally  failed  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  social  reform  because  It  never  waa 
able  U)  project  a  mystique  that  Inspired  the 
Latin  .Americans. 

DISABLED  ST  Ol'S  rKAES 

Though  much  of  the  blame  must  fall  on 
the  Latin  Amer'.c:\ns  themselvea.  and  f>ar- 
llcuiarly  on  the  left-wing  reformers  who 
often  prefer  the  pleasures  of  aall-yanqutsnio 
to  the  harsh  realities  of  social  change,  the 
Allanza  was  also  hobbled  by  U  3  preoccupa- 
tion with  communism,  which  the  oligarchies 
and  generals  exploited  Encouraged  by  Wash- 
ington's fear  of  communism  and  by  Its  pref- 
erence for  verbally  antlcommunlst  regimes, 
would-be  caudlllos-  usually  trained  and 
equipped  by  the  tJ  3  —moved  In  to  depose 
a  number  of  legally  elected  govemmenta 
Their  charge  civilian  reformers  were  weak 
on  conununlsm  Within  the  first  four  years 
after  the  Allanza  was  launched  at  Punta  del 
Este,  civilian  governments  were  overthrown 
by  the  military  In  no  leaa  than  seven  coun- 
tries the  Dominican  Republic  (twice). 
Guatemala.  Ecuador  Bolivia.  Argentina. 
Peril,  and  Brazil 

The  record  shows  that  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  creates  a  favorable  climate  for 
business  Investments  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  that  can  be  counted  on  for 
antlcommunlst  votes  In  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  United  Nations  Is 
not  the  kind  of  government  that  haa  (>opular 
support  Prealdent  Kennedy  realized  this 
and  tried  to  back  the  democratic  progres- 
sives But  In  the  end,  his  determination  to 
punish,  and  If  possible  to  topple,  the  Castro 
regime,  led  him  to  align  U  3.  policy  with 
the  very  oUgtu-chles  he  detested,  and  served 
to  neutralize  his  enlightened  attitude  toward 
reformers  Because  It  needed  their  votes  to 
expel  Cuba  from  the  OAS  and  enforce  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  the  Administration  found 
luelf  wooing  dictatorships  such  as  those  In 
Paraguay.  Haiti,  and  Nicaragua,  while  at  the 
same  Ume  declaring  Its  allegiance  to  reforms 
that  such  regimes  had  no  Intention  of  un- 
dertaking The  result  of  this  policy  was  a 
double  failure  It  neither  brought  at>out  the 
weakening,  let  alone  the  downfall,  of  the 
Castro  regime,  nor  did  It  succeed  in  instigat- 
ing social  change  In  Latin  America 

The  Cuban  revolution  thus  Is  In  the  anom- 
alous position  of  having  fostered  the  -VII- 
anza,  and  also  In  large  degree  having  been 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  Its  reformist 
ambitions.  Without  Castro  there  would  have 
been  no  vast,  cooperative  effort,  unparal- 
leled In  magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose, 
to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  homes,  work  and  land,  health  and 
schools."  as  President  Kennedy  described  the 
Allanza  to  Congress  In  March  1961  With- 
out Castro,  however,  there  might  also  not 
have  tteen  the  assumption  that  Insurrection 
In  Latin  America  automatically  involved  the 
danger  of  a  communist  take-over — and  there- 
by required  direct  military  intervention  by 
the  United  States  The  equation  Insurrec- 
tion -  Communism  -  Peril  to  the  United 
States  Is  rooted  In  the  tragicomedy  of  the 
Cuban  revolution 

Whether  Castro  Jumped  Into  Russia's  arms, 
or  whether  he  was  pushed  by  Washington  Is 
a  point  likely  to  be  argued  for  years  to  come 
Some  believe  that  Pldel  sprang,  like  a  bearded 
Venus,  full-blown  from  the  brow  of  Karl 
Marx  and  waa  determined  to  turn  Cuba  Into 
a  communist  state  ever  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  tell  the  proletariat  from  the  bour- 
geoisie   Others  aaaume   that,   like  Topsy.   he 


Just  grew  Into  a  communist,  a  little  bit  more 
every  day.  until  the  old  agrarian  reformer  was 
transformed  Into  tbe  militant  Red  revolu- 
tionary. Perhapa  Caatro  waa  determined  to 
lead  Cuba  Into  the  communist  camp  from 
the  beginning,  and  thus  he  would  not  have 
been  amenable  to  compromise  after  seizing 
power  Tet  In  an  Interview  with  Herbert  Mat- 
thews in  October  1963,  Castro  said  that  in 
outlining  his  plans  for  "a  very  radical  revolu- 
tion" he  Initially  "thought  It  could  be  done 
under  the  Constitution  of  1940  and  within  a 
democratic  system  "  His  conversion,  he  ex- 
plained, was  'a  gradual  process,  a  dynamic 
process  In  which  the  pressure  of  events  forced 
me  to  accept  Marxism  as  the  answer  to  what 
I  was  seeking"  It  was,  he  said,  the  American 
reaction  to  his  "agrarian  reform"  of  May  1959 
that  "made  me  realize  that  there  waa  no 
chance  to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the 
United  States.  So  as  events  developed.  I  grad- 
ually moved  Into  a  Marxist-Leninist  position 
I  cannot  tell  you  Just  when,  the  process  was 
BO  gradual  and  natural."  Perhapa  Caatro  was 
fabricating  an  elaborate  story  In  explaining 
his  conversion  to  Marxism-Leninism.  But 
since  there  Is  no  convincing  reason  for  doing 
so  It  is  equally  possible  that  he  waa  telling 
the  truth 

wHxax  wx  oaxw  th>  lxne 

Even  had  the  United  Statea  been  more  co- 
operative In  the  montha  following  the  Cuban 
revolution.  Caatro  and  bis  followers  probably 
would  have  been  very  suspicous  of  American 
friendship.  Latin-American  radicals  are  In- 
stinctively antl-yanqul.  Just  as  they  were  In- 
stinctively anti-British  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Blaming  America  for  their 
national  ills,  they  tend  to  favor  whatever 
foreign  power  Is  America's  most  effective  op- 
ponent. During  the  aecond  world  war  many 
radicals,  particularly  in  Argentina  and  the 
Caribbean,  were  drawn  toward  fascisDi.  Today 
their  antl- yanquismo  is  expressed  In  an  ad- 
miration for  conununlsm.  During  the  heyday 
of  the  Cold  War  they  were  attracted  toward 
Russia.  Now  In  an  era  of  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" between  Washington  and  Moscow,  they 
are  drawn  toward  a  belligerent  Peking.  Had 
Castro  won  his  revolution  in  1939  rather  than 
in  1950  he  might  have  been  a  Nazi  sympa- 
thizer rather  than  a  communist:  had  he  won 
It  In  1966  instead  of  1959,  he  might  have 
turned  first  to  Peking  rather  than  to  Moscow 

Moreover,  Caatro  drew  s  connection  be- 
tween the  US.  and  the  hated  Batista  regime 
which  waa  not  entirely  fanciful.  Battata 
served  American  business  Interests  well,  and 
Washington  found  the  regime  expedient, 
however  distasteful  Its  Internal  politics 
Politically  and  economically.  Cuba  waa  an 
American  dependency,  with  its  fate  decided 
In  Washington  and  New  York.  President 
Kennedy,  In  an  Interview  shortly  before  his 
death.  Indicated  a  deep  awEirenesa  of  the 
causae  that  inspired  the  Cuban  revolution 
"I  believe  there  is  no  country  in  the  world." 
he  told  a  French  Journalist,  ".  .  .  where  eco- 
nomic colonialism,  humiliation,  and  exploita- 
tion were  worse  than  In  Cuba,  In  part  owing 
to  my  country's  policies  during  the  Batista 
regime." 

Despite  Its  high  per  capita  income  for 
Latin  America.  Cuba  before  the  revolution 
was  the  very  model  of  economic  colonialism 
Every  light  bulb  that  was  bought,  every  kilo- 
watt of  electricity  consumed,  every  telephone 
call  that  was  made,  every  razor  blade  that 
waa  used,  and  even  nearly  all  of  the  food 
that  was  eaten  could  be  traced  back  to  some 
American  corporation  and  to  American 
shareholders.  As  Wall  Street  financiers  con- 
trolled the  Cuban  economy,  so  Miami  racke- 
teers ran  tbe  elegant  gambling  casinos  in 
Havana  that  catered  to  North  American 
vacationers:  the  Pentagon  supplied  the 
Cuban  army  with  ita  military  equipment: 
and  the  State  Department  Inatructsd  it  In 
the  diplomacy  It  waa  to  follow.  As  an  eco- 
nomic colony  of  the  United  States,  Cuba  did 
better  than  most  of  the  Caribbean  republics. 
Or  at  least  those  Cubans  on  the  top  of  the 
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social  pile  did  well,  while  the  others  lived  in 
the  misery  which  is  taken  for  granted 
throughout  most  of  Latin  America. 

Once  Castro  took  pwwer,  Washington 
showed  a  considerable  forbearance,  and 
seemed  willing  to  put  a  good  face  on  what 
It  saw  as  ft  rather  dubious  turn  of  events. 
Even  after  the  seizure  of  U^S. -owned  Invest- 
ments in  Cuba.  It  Is  far  from  certain  that 
Washington  would  have  tried  to  intervene. 
The  natlonallzutlon  of  foreign  business  is 
nothing  new  In  Latin  America.  The  United 
States  accepted  Mexico's  nationalization  of 
her  oil  Industry  and  Bolivia's  seizure  of  the 
tin  mines  without  trying  to  overthrow  their 
Kovernments.  even  though  heavy  American 
Investments  were  Involved.  The  Bolivia 
revolution  which  occ.irred  In  1952  even  man- 
Htjed  to  win  econtinlc  support  from  the 
Eisenhower  Administration. 

Yet  the  Fidclislaa  M.sumed  tl;e  hostility 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  behaving  as 
thouRh  intervention  were  a  foregone  con- 
iluslon,  tended  to  encourage  the  very  re- 
action which  ihcy  fcired.  Had  Castro  been 
content  with  nationalizing  U.S. -owned  prop- 
erty and  pushing  through  social  reforms 
within  Cuba,  he  could  probably  have  had  his 
revolution  and.  If  not  American  friendship. 
HI  least  American  acquiescence.  But  being 
Ideologues,  the  Cuban  revolutionaries  were 
not  content  with  being  sunply  Marxists.  They 
had  to  make  a  dramatic  spectacle  of  leading 
Cuba  Into  the  communist  camp.  Pldel  had 
to  declare  his  undying  faith  In  the  secular 
dogma  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  embrace 
Soviet  Russia  a-s  the  guide  .ind  defender  of 
tlie  Cuban  revolution. 

it  was  here  that  Washington  drew  the  line. 
for  Willie  it  was  willing  to  tolerate  a  revo- 
luUonary  Ctiba  Isolated  within  the  safe  con- 
lines  of  the  US -dominated  Caribbean,  it 
w.is  outraged  at  the  prospect  of  Cuba  as  a 
center  of  subversion  and  as  a  Soviet  outpoet 
in  tlie  WesK-rn  HemL-^phere.  The  former  In- 
volved ft  m.uu'r  of  pride;  the  latter  seemed  to 
entail  the  very  security  of  the  United  States. 
By  fnlliiig  to  rtcognioo  that  difference,  the 
Fidelistas  not  only  loet  the  American  good 
will  they  enjoyed  nt  first,  but  unleashed  a 
complex  of  Cold  War  emotions  In  the  United 
States  that  ha.-i  made  any  accommodation 
between  the  two  countries  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. 

riDEL'S   OWN   BRAND 

Why  did  Fidel  do  It?  Why  waa  he  not  con- 
tent to  fashion  a  "Hto-style  communist  dic- 
tatorship in  the  Caribbean,  one  which  would 
proclaim  all  tlie  half-truths  of  Marxlsm- 
LeiUnlsm,  but  which  would  avoid,  carefully, 
entanglement  with  the  United  States?  Above 
all,  why  did  he  allow  (or  persuade)  the 
Russians  to  turn  Cuba  into  a  missile  site 
directed  against  the  United  SUtes?  The  an- 
swer Is  open  to  speculation,  but  It  may  be 
more  practical  than  Ideological.  It  may  be 
that  the  Cubans  turned  to  Russia  because, 
once  having  decided  to  defy  the  Yankees 
and  become  thu  palndliis  of  Latin-American 
revolution,  they  needed  Soviet  protection. 
To  be  anti-Yankee  and  vaguely  communist, 
would  be  to  suffer  the  fate  of  Guatemala  in 
19S4  But  to  be  a  protfgd  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  to  enjoy  a  prominent  role  In  the  duel  of 
the  gl.ants— and  thus  to  put  the  Russians 
In  the  position  where  they  would  have  to  de- 
fend a  fellow  communist  regime.  Cuba  may 
have  ostentatiously  made  Itself  a  Soviet- 
supported  communist  state  because  this  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  way  of  safely  defying 
Uie  United  States. 

Yet  It  Is  a  tribute  to  Castro's  political  skill 
that  despite  a  near-total  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  has  managed  to  avoid  hav- 
ing the  Island  turned  Into  a  Russian  satellite. 
He  has  cleverly  used  the  Slno-Sovlet  split 
to  his  own  advantage,  blackmailed  the  Rus- 
sians Into  furnishing  far  more  foreign  aid 
than  they  would  like,  and  has  given  virtually 
nothing  In  exchange.  Not  only  haa  Pldel  re- 
sisted satelUzatlon,  but  he  has  twisted  the 
Cuban   communist   party   to   his   own  pur- 


poses— using  It  in  1961  to  set  up  a  new  Cas- 
trolte  political  party,  and  then  expelling  the 
communist  party  organizer  from  the  country 
the  following  year,  leaving  the  party,  in 
Theodore  Draper's  words,  "dismembered,  dis- 
honored, and  discarded."  Castro's  Cuba  Is  a 
communist  state  because  Pldel  has  declared 
it  to  be  so.  But  it  is  a  communism  that  bears 
more  of  a  resemblance  to  traditional  Carib- 
bean caudillismo  than  to  Moscow-organized 
conspiracy.  It  is  Latin-American  authoritar- 
ianism with  a  Marxist  veneer,  antl-t/onqutj- 
mo  enveloped  In  the  protective  armor  of  com- 
munism. 

This  is  why  the  real  problem  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  is  not  communism  as  an  Ideology. 
The  kind  of  government  the  Cubans  live  un- 
der is  their  business:  President  Kennedy  said 
BO,  and  President  Johnson  has  concurred. 
Whether  this  pledge  would  be  honored  In 
the  case  of  "another  Cuba,"  remains  open  to 
speculation,  and  after  Santo  Domingo  there 
Is  good  reason  to  be  dubious.  But  It  has  be- 
come an  American  dogma  that  every  nation 
has  the  right  to  self-determination — even  in 
the  Caribbean.  The  Cubans,  therefore,  pre- 
sumably have  the  unalterable  right  to  prac- 
tice communism,  cannibalism,  or  nudism  at 
home.  They  do  not,  however,  have  the  right 
to  let  their  island  be  used  as  a  Russian  base 
against  the  United  States,  nor  as  a  center  of 
subversion  against  other  governments.  Pro- 
fessional revolutionaries  may  consider  this 
unfair,  but  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  within  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  any  grreat  power. 

Yet  as  far  as  American  security  Interests 
are  concerned,  a  communist  regime  In  Cuba 
Is  basically  Irrelevant,  It  may  be  a  nuisance. 
It  Is  certainly  an  embarrassment.  But  It  Is 
hardly  a  threat  to  our  safety.  It  became  so 
only  when  Khrushchev  committed  the  folly 
of  trying  to  turn  the  Island  into  a  mlsslle- 
launchlng  platform.  The  Russians  had  their 
fingers  burned  badly,  and  are  unlikely  to 
make  the  same  mistake  again.  President 
Kennedy's  demonstration  that  the  United 
States  would  not  tolerate  a  Soviet  sphere  of 
Influence  in  the  Caribbean  was  an  impressive 
and  restrained  use  of  American  power.  Not 
only  did  it  bring  to  an  end  an  adventurous 
phase  in  Russian  foreign  policy,  and  thereby 
pave  the  way  for  the  present  detente,  but  it 
also  caused  a  sharp  drop  of  Russian  and  Cu- 
ban prestige  In  Latin  America.  It  was  a  turn- 
ing point  of  the  Cold  War  and,  had  it  been 
wisely  exploited,  could  have  put  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Latin  re- 
publics on  a  better  footing. 

Instead,  Washington  has  remained  mes- 
merized by  the  communist  orientation  of 
the  Cuban  revolution,  and  has  exaggerated 
Cuba's  role  as  the  cheerleader  of  world  re- 
volution out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  real  im- 
portance. Isolated  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, only  90  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  and  5,000 
miles  from  their  nearest  ally,  the  Cubans  are 
bound  to  search  for  and  encourage  political 
friends  wherever  they  can  find  them.  Con- 
sidering the  troubles  It  has  at  home  and  the 
perils  it  faces  abroad,  a  Trotskylte  Cuba  is 
virtually  Inevitable.  To  expect  It  to  preach 
"communism  in  one  country"  Is  asking  too 
much  of  an  island  bobbing  precariously  in 
America's  inland  sea.  But  so  what?  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  preaching  democracy  at 
the  Latin  Americans  for  two  hundred  years 
'With  Infinitely  greater  resources  and  rewards 
to  offer,  but  with  little  notable  success.  The 
Cubans,  for  their  part,  have  been  at  it  since 
1959,  yet  their  prestige  and  their  Influence 
have  dropped  precipitously  over  the  past  few 
years.  Pldel  Castro  is  unlikely  to  talk  any 
government  out  of  existence. 

Indeed,  among  younger  Latin  radicals  one 
can  now  begin  to  see  a  sharp  disenchant- 
ment With  tbe  Cuban  example  and  a  turning 
toward  Maoist  extremism — and  even  beyond 
that,  toward  a  vague  left-wing  anarchy  that 
seems  to  defy  external  direction.  Latin  Amer- 
ica may  be  ready  for  revolution,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  Fidel  will  lead  it, 


or  even  play  any  major  part  In  It.  Cuba  Is 
too  small,  Its  record  too  shabby,  ^j|d  the 
price  It  has  had  to  i»y — economic  and  mili- 
tary dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union — too 
high. 

We  can  afford  to  let  Fidel  talk.  The  Egyp- 
tians, the  Algerians,  and  even  the  Albanians 
preach  revolution  as  the  cure  for  all  ail- 
ments; yet  we  have  managed  to  contain  our 
anxiety  about  them.  The  reason  Is  that  we 
know  it  Is  little  more  than  talk — helpful  for 
keeping  the  crowds  at  home  In  a  high  state 
of  agitation,  and  for  demonstrating  one's 
revolutionary  credentials,  but  not  particular- 
ly useful  for  stimulating  real  insurrections. 
Considering  our  strength  and  Fidel's  unim- 
pressive record  of  conversion,  we  can  afford 
to  be  as  indifferent  to  his  propaganda  as  he  is 
to  ours.  If  we  did  so.  then  we  might  discover 
not  only  that  the  Influence  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  on  the  Latin  Americans  is  a  good 
deal  less  than  we  imagine,  but  also  that  the 
lingering  obsession  with  ideology  is  Impeding 
our  understanding  of  the  real  problems  lac- 
ing Latin  America. 

ANOTHEB    CUEA? 

These  problems  were  not  created  by  Castro 
and  will  not  disappear  even  with  his  eventual 
demise,  for  they  are  rooted  in  the  nature  of 
Latin-American  society.  Castroism  has  merely 
brought  them  to  our  attention.  But  it  has 
also   given   them   a   new   focus,   and   therein 
lies  its  greater  Importance.  'Whatever  the  late 
of  the  regime  that  today  rules  Cuba,  Latin 
America  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  the  same  again. 
The   old   despair   is   no   longer    being    borne 
w*ith  the  same  spirit  of  resignation,  and  the 
search  for  change  has  opened  up  a  far  wider 
range   of   alternatives.    The    conditions    that 
kept  much  of  Latin  America  in  a  state  of 
political    and    social    stagnation    have    now 
begun  to  break  down.  In  countries  such  as 
Chile  and  Venezuela,  where  a  relatively  en- 
lightened  middle  class  is   williag   to  pursue 
reforms   over   the   opposition   of   the   oligar- 
chy, a  nonviolent  transfer  of  power  may  be 
possible.  Throughout  much  of  the  continent, 
however,   such  conditions  do  not  yet  exist. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  that  violence  offers 
the  only  means  by  which  an  oppressed  ma- 
jority may  be  able  to  overcome  the  monopoly 
of   power   held   by   an   entrenched   minority. 
This    spells    revolution — a    word    that    Is 
anathema   to   American   policy   makers.    We 
seem  to  look  upon  It  as  a  repudiation  of  the 
values  we  believe  in— even  though  our  own 
society   was   founded   upon  revolution.     To 
stave     off     the     danger     of     revolution     we 
launched  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  are 
today  training  and  equipping  Latin-American 
armies  for  "counterinsurgency" — that  Is,  the 
suppression  of  peasant  revolts.  We  are  doing 
so  partly  because,  as  an  essentially  conserva- 
tive society,  we  are  not  really  sympathetic  to 
revolutions — except  for  antlcolonial  ones  di- 
rected   against    European    Imperial    powers. 
More   importantly,   we   are    engaged    in    the 
abortion  of  revolutions  because  we  see  them 
as  inspired  and  directed  by  communists.  And 
communism,  we  believe — despite  the  disin- 
tegration of  communist  unity  and  the  open 
clash    between    Peking    and    Moecow — is    a 
threat   to   American    Interests   regardless   of 
where  or  how  it  is  jM-actlced. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  associated 
with  discredited  regimes  the  inevitable  tur- 
bulence to  which  Latin  America  seems 
doomed  will  be  directed  against  us.  This  need 
not  be  so.  Even  should  there  be  "another 
Cuba,"  a  nominally  Marxist  regime,  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States — as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia — imless  we 
help  make  it  so  by  confusing  labels  with  the 
realities  of  power. 

As  a  millionaire  amidst  twenty  beggars  we 
can  afford  to  remain  calm  as  the  Latin- 
American  nations  work  out  their  own  inter- 
nal problems,  have  their  revolutions  If  they 
win.  and  espouse  the  ideologies  they  find 
congenial.  We  may  not  always  be  happy  with 
their  choice.  But  one  of  the  virtues  of  power 
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U  tb»t  It  can   afford   to   toler«t«  dlT«nlty. 
Tbl*  la  alao  one  or  lu  responslbUltlM. 

(Prom  Foreign  Affairs.  April  198T] 

UaoxMCiiB  Of  Latin  Amxeica:  Tta  Aujuncs 

That  Loar  Its  Wat 

(By  Eduardo  Prel  Uontalva) 

Jaequea  Marltaln.  tbe  French  plilloaophar 
whoae  thought  tx%a  Lnaplred  the  deTelopment 
of  the  ChrUtlan  Democratic  movement, 
malntalna  that  history  movea  almultaneoualy 
in  oppoalte  directions:  while  the  energies  of 
society  are  debilitated  by  inaction  and  the 
passage  of  time,  the  creative  forces  of  free- 
dom and  the  spirit  tend  Inevitably  to  re- 
Tltallae  the  quality  of  those  energies. 

The  evident  historical  importance  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  both  as  a  human  activ- 
ity and  as  a  conceptual  program,  makes  It 
impossible  for  It  to  eecape  the  workings  of 
tlUs  general  principle:  thus,  the  generous  ini- 
tial concepts,  the  commitments  and  the 
bopea  which  arose  after  the  early  success  of 
some  of  Its  programs  have  gone  hand  In  hand 
with  the  renewed  attacks  against  democracy, 
the  loss  of  markets  for  Latin  American  pri- 
mary commodities,  the  decline  of  foreign  in- 
▼astment,  the  consolidation  In  power  of  un- 
just regimes  and  the  acceptance  of  alterna- 
tive, evolutionary  processes  which  only  re- 
tard the  revolutionary  changes  that  so  many 
of  these  countries  need 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  committed  to 
the  achievement  of  a  revolution  which,  as  a 
political  instrument,  should  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  democratic  ideas  and  the  Interests 
of  the  majority  so  that  it  will  bring  forth  a 
substantial  change  in  the  political,  social  and 
economic  structures  of  the  region  This 
change  must  be  swift,  and  the  responsibility 
for  bringing  it  about  belongs  not  Just  to  a 
group  of  leaders  or  to  a  technocratic  *llte 
but  to  the  whole  of  society  TTje  Latin  Ameri- 
can origins  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  were 
spaelally  evident  In  the  non-Marxist  politi- 
cal parties  which  had  no  links  with  the  na- 
tional oligarchies  and  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  traditional  Latin  American  Right 

The  Latin  American  revolution,  as  a  force 
for  rapid  and  substantial  change,  has  been 
germinating  for  the  last  decade.  It  Is  now  a 
permanent  and  dynamic  torrent  which  Is 
weakening  the  political  and  social  Institu- 
tions of  the  continent  The  form  taken  by 
this  drastic  change  will  depend  on  the  time 
which  elapses  before  the  forces  of  revolution 
are  finally  released  The  greater  the  delay, 
the  greater  will  be  the  accumulated  pressure 
and  the  greater  the  violence  of  the  eventual 
explosion 

The  Latin  American  revolution  has  clearly 
defined  objectives  the  participation  of  the 
people  In  the  government  and  the  destruction 
of  the  oligarchies:  the  redistribution  of  land 
and  the  ending  of  the  feudal  or  semi-feudal 
rtclmea  In  the  countryside,  the  securing  of 
equal  access  to  cultural  and  educational 
facilities  and  wealth,  thus  putting  an  end 
to  Inherited  privilege  and  artificial  class  dl- 
Tlalona.  Finally,  a  main  objective  of  the 
revolution  Is  to  secure  economic  develop- 
ment, coupled  with  a  fair  distribution  of  Its 
products  and  the  utilization  of  International 
capital  for  the  benefit  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

are  precisely  the  same  objectives  as 
of  the  Alliance  Obviously  a  revolu- 
tton  thus  defined  is  not  the  only  means 
wbMWby  rapid  change  can  be  achieved  In 
Latin  America,  but  It  Is  the  one  with  which 
tba  Alliance  has  been  Identified  from  Its  very 
batfnnlngs. 

Ttaa  immediate  goal  of  those  who  support 
Um  Alliance  should  not  be  the  achievement 
of  perfect  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation  and 
aoUdarlty:  thetr  task  la  rather  to  accelerate 
the  liberation  of  the  forces  of  freedom,  Jus- 
ttee  and  solidarity  among  peoples  who  are 
hindered  in  their  advance  by  the  intellectual 
limitations  of  those  unwilling  to  adapt  to 
anythlnc  new.  and  by  the  material  llmlta- 
ttooa  retarding  development     The  task  Is  to 


construct  a  dynamic  Image  of  the  Alliance 
on  the  basis  of  facts  and  not  to  permit  It  to 
become  a  mere  formula.  The  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  the  Alliance  Is  that  of  the 
whole  hemisphere,  because,  as  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy said.  "Those  who  make  peaceful  revolu- 
tion Impossible  will  make  violent  revolution 
Inevitable  " 

International  cooperation  Is  essential  to 
secure  these  objectives  However  Important 
the  Internal  effort  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries may  be.  It  will  Inevitably  be  Insufficient 
In  view  of  the  enormous  requirements  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  structural  change 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  under  a  totalitarian 
regime,  to  arrange  for  the  rapid  ..ccumula- 
tlon  of  resources  and  thus  advance  economic 
development  by  sacrificing  democracy:  but 
neither  the  permanent  values  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America  nor  the  International  com- 
munity as  a  whole  would  really  benefit  from 
such  a  solution.  This  la  why  International 
cooperation  as  established  by  the  Alliance  lor 
Progrees  Is  absolutely  necessary 

There  are  two  basic  positive  aspects  of 
the  Alliance  as  It  was  originally  prupoeed 
first.  It  established  principles  for  hemispheric 
cooperation  with  a  clear  Ideological  orienta- 
tion ezpresseid  by  Its  forthright  support  for 
a  democratic  revolution  In  Latin  America. 
second.  It  represented  a  chitnge  In  the  hith- 
erto prevalent  concept  of  financial  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  given  by  the  United  States 
In  future,  this  assistance  would  cease  to  be 
given  haphazardly  or  lent  to  this  or  that 
country  to  face  emergencies,  and  It  would  no 
longer  be  designed  to  solve  problems  solely 
In  a  form  determined  by  the  donor  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Alllitnce.  donor  and 
recipient  nations  cooperate  Foreign  aid  Is 
ooiy  part  of  a  program  of  common  achieve- 
ment previously  agreed  on  by  countries 
which  subscribed  to  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Eete  l:>uch  arrangements  for  multilateral 
mutual  cooperation  were  certainly  new  in 
the  history  of  economic  relations  within  the 
hemisphere.  If  we  concentrate  on  these  two 
basic  characteristics  and  ascertain  whether 
they  have  led  to  the  achievement  of  con- 
crete results  during  the  last  few  years,  we 
shall  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
evolution  of  the  Alliance  and  the  reactions 
It  has  elicited   In  Latl  i  America. 


At  Chapultepiec  in  1945.  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
economic  problems  which  Industrial  devel- 
opment and  the  Instability  of  their  external 
markets  would  engender  In  the  postwar  era 
They  suggested  to  the  United  States  the  ad- 
visability of  making  formal  arrangements  for 
concerted  action  In  the  economic  field  At 
that  time  the  prevalent  doctrine  was  ba^ed 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  the 
free  market  is  a  final  arbiter  In  all  questions 
regarding  International  prices  and  move- 
ments of  capital  An  agreement  on  such  mat- 
ters   was    therefore   considered    superfluous 

In  1948.  at  the  B<3gota  conference,  this  at- 
titude was  maintained  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Washington  government  The  United 
States  was  too  concerned  with  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe  and  aid  to  Asia  to  pay 
attention  to  her  southern  neighbors,  who. 
according  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
H  Humphrey,  had  only  to  ojjen  their  fron- 
tiers and  grant  facilities  to  Investors  from 
the  United  States  for  their  troubles  to  be  at 
an  end 

In  the  years  Immediately  following  the 
Second  World  War.  Latin  America  did  not 
have  to  face  excessively  grave  problems,  be- 
cause the  foreign  assets  saved  during  the 
war  and  the  bonanza  created  by  the  Korean 
conflict  were  sufficient  to  alleviate  short- 
term  pressures  But  serious  difficulties  were 
accumulating  for  the  future  The  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  lECLA)  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  that  there  were  struc- 
tural failures  which  could  lead  the  Latin 
American  economies  Into  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion.  The  economic  recession  at  the  end  of 


1953  and  1054  showed  clearly  how  disadvan- 
tageous the  situation  of  these  countries  re- 
ally was.  It  was  on  the  bsisls  of  this  poaltlon 
that  at  the  Petropolla  conference  Latin 
America  searched  for  a  solution  grounded  on 
greater  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
On  that  occasion  It  was  agreed,  with  the 
United  States  abstaining,  to  form  a  Com- 
mission of  Experts  who  were  given  responsi- 
bility for  preperlng  a  draft  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  Bank. 

The  notorloxis  failure  of  the  1967  Eco- 
nomic Conference  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  period  of  evident  deterioration  in  hemi- 
spheric relations  culminating  In  the  lamenta- 
ble evenu  which  marred  the  visit  of  Vice 
President  Nixon  to  Latin  America  In  1968 
That  same  year.  President  Kubltschek  of 
Brazil  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Elsen- 
hower on  the  need  to  reformulate  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relations,  and  soon  after  an- 
nounced his  now  famous  Op^rociOn  Pan- 
amcricana.  Two  months  later  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  replied,  advising 
the  younger  nations  of  Latin  America  to  im- 
plement reforms  and  step  up  their  Internal 
effort  to  solve  their  economic  problems. 

In  spite  of  the  disproportion  between  the 
original  conception  of  the  OperoclOn  Pan- 
amencayia  and  the  response  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
was  already  changing.  Two  years  later.  In  the 
Act  of  Bogota.  Latin  America  obtained  the 
United  States'  formal  acceptance  of  the  Idea 
of  the  Interdependence  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  also  succeeded  in 
weakening  the  former  Insistence  of  the 
United  States  that  private  capital  should  be 
the  principal  Instrument  fo.-  financing  the 
region  s  economic  developmeiit  At  that  time, 
too.  the  Special  Fund  for  Social  Develop- 
ment was  created,  with  a  contribution  of 
•500  million  from  the  government  of  the 
Unlte<l  States 

The  Bogota  meeting  marked  a  change  In 
Inter-Amerlcan  politics  and  opened  the  pos- 
sibility of  realizing  Latin  American  aspira- 
tions as  to  the  direction  hemispheric  cooper- 
ation should  take.  The  seeds  of  the  Alliance 
had  been  sown  and  on  March  13,  1081,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  announced  his  decision  to 
carry  out  an  Alliance  for  Progress  In  August 
of  that  same  year  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  wjis  signed 

Latin  American  public  opinion  received  the 
Alliance  with  enthusiasm:  It  was  regarded 
as  the  beg;lnnlng  of  a  [>erlod  which  would 
open  enormous  possibilities  for  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  Latin  America 
At  the  same  time  It  marked  the  end  of  an  un- 
happy period  In  which,  as  President  Kennedy 
said.  North  Americans  had  not  always 
grasped  the  significance  of  the  Western 
Hemispheres  common  mission  In  fact,  the 
Alliance  was  essentially  a  Latin  American 
conception  which  became  reality  because  It 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States  and  spe- 
cially by  President  Kennedy,  who  understood 
It  and  Injected  new  life  Into  It 

In  spite  of  lU  limitations,  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Bate  had  an  Immediate  and  sig- 
nificant impact  In  the  first  place,  from  a 
political  point  of  view  It  was  clearly  seen 
that  the  United  States  supported  basic 
change  As  a  result,  economic  and  political 
Interests  became  active  In  opposition.  An  un- 
holy alliance  of  the  extreme  Right  and  Left 
took  form  to  prevent  the  Charter's  Imple- 
mentation The  reactionaries,  mindful  of 
their  vested  Interests,  maintained  that  the 
Alliance  was  a  Utopian  and  unrealistic  pro- 
gram: the  Marxist  groups  described  It  as 
an  instrument  of  Imperialism,  useless  for 
bringing  about  the  needed  change.  Though 
using  different  reasons  and  channels,  both 
were  In  accord— neither  for  the  first  time 
nor  for  the  last  The  victims  have  been  the 
Latin  American  people,  because  this  collu- 
sion prevented  the  reforms  necessary  for 
Instituting  a  rapid  and  authentic  democratic 
process  In  the  hemisphere. 
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Thus  started  a  long  controversy  on  the 
nature  of  the  Alliance.  Its  Ideas  have  been 
Interpreted  and  reinterpreted;  Its  objectives, 
principles  and  achievements  have  been 
openly  and  covertly  distorted.  Moreover,  gov- 
ernments which  had  accepted  and  wanted  to 
put  the  Punta  del  Este  program  Into  opera- 
tion were  either  overthrown  or  found  them- 
selves threatened  by  the  reactionary  forces 
of  the  continent  or  by  the  violence  of  the 
extreme  left. 

This  has  resulted  in  many  divergent  opin- 
ions being  formed  about  the  Alliance.  Some 
regard  It  as  a  scheme  to  finance  corrupt 
governments  uninterested  in  reforming  any- 
thing: others  think  of  It  as  a  program  to 
make  the  rich  richer.  To  the  landed,  Indus- 
trial and  financial  oligarchies,  the  Alliance 
represents  a  danger  because,  by  placing  an 
exaggerated  emphasis  on  social  revolution.  It 
deters  foreign  Investors.  To  others,  emergency 
aid  Is  only  a  way  of  propping  up  a  false  sta- 
bility which  In  turn  prevents  the  working 
class  from  truly  understanding  Its  situation 
and  opportunities,  thus  retarding  the  real 
revolution.  Many  others,  especially  those  rep- 
resenting governments,  complained  that  the 
work  of  the  Alliance  was  being  slowed  up  by 
the  requirement  that  planning  and  reform 
precede  the  granting  of  aid. 

If  we  compare  the  speech  made  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  at  Punta  del 
E.sie  with  the  text  of  the  Charter  Itself,  we 
win  see  that  certain  clear  definitions  pre- 
sented in  the  speech  were  expressed  much 
more  ambiguously  In  the  Charter.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  Punta  del  Este  will  surely  remember 
the  efforus  made  by  some  Latin  American 
delegations  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  Dec- 
laraci6n  de  los  pueblos  de  America  In  order 
to  obscure  the  need  for  Implementing  basic 
structural  reforms.  The  decisiveness  and  skill 
with  which  Richard  Goodwin  of  the  United 
States  delegation  acted  at  the  time  secured 
a  final  text  which,  though  weakened  in  some 
respects,  was  sufficiently  clear  to  be  con- 
sidered a  true  interpretation  of  the  real 
situation  in  Latin  America. 

Other  criticisms  have  been  made,  but  the 
ones  that  really  matter  have  come  from  those 
effectively  committed  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
Alliance — those  who  have  expressly  given  It 
their  backing  or  have  supported  national  or 
international  policies  which  coincide  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance. 

Has  the  Alliance  achieved  these  objectives? 
Has  It  preserved  democracy  and  helped  to 
Implement  substantial  changes?  Unfortu- 
nately the  answer  is  negative:  the  Alliance 
has  not  achieved  the  expected  success.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  since  1061  there  has  been 
a  consolidation  of  democratic  regimes  In 
Latin  America.  On  the  contrary,  various 
forces  have  tlireatened  democratic  govern- 
ments, seeking  either  to  overthrow  them  or 
to  prevent  the  implementation  of  their  pro- 
grams. Nor  have  structural  reforms  taken 
place  at  the  expected  rate. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Alliance  has 
failed.  It  has  brought  about  many  bene- 
ficial changes.  Under  Its  auspices  there  have 
been  advances  In  education.  In  public  health 
services.  In  communal  Improvement,  in  the 
development  of  rational  economic  programs 
and  In  better  understanding  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States,  But  these 
constructive  achievements  could  have  been 
secured  simply  with  the  financial  assistance 
of  the  United  States,  plus,  of  course,  the  de- 
mand that  these  additional  resources  should 
be  used  rationally  by  the  recipient  countries. 
The  problem  is  that  what  was  fundamental 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress — a  revolutionary 
approach  to  the  need  for  reform — has  not 
been  achieved.  Less  than  half  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  started  serious  pro- 
grams of  agrarian  reform.  Drastic  changes  In 
the  tax  system  are  even  scarcer,  while  the 
number  of  genuinely  democratic  regimes, 
far  from  increasing,  has  actually  declined. 
In  other  words  there  has  been  no  strength- 


ening of  the  political  and  social  foundations 
for  economic  progpresa  In  Latin  America.  This 
la  the  reason  why  the  ultimate  objective  of 
the  Alliance — the  formation  of  Just,  stable, 
democratic  and  dynamic  societies — is  as  dis- 
tant today  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  Several 
experiences  Indicate  that  economic  progress 
alone  does  not  suffice  to  ensure  the  building 
of  truly  free  societies  and  peaceful  interna- 
tional coexistence.  The  problem  does  not 
stem  solely  from  the  Inadequate  flow  of 
Internal  financial  resources.  What  has  been 
lacking  Is  a  clear  Ideological  direction  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  political 
leaders  to  bring  about  change.  These  two 
factors  are  Intimately  related  and  they  in- 
volve the  collective  political  responsibility  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Alliance. 

Many  Latin  American  governments  have 
used  the  Alliance  as  a  bargaining  lever  to 
obtain  increases  In  U.S.  aid  precisely  so  as 
to  avoid  changing  their  domestic  situation. 
These  governments  have  committed  them- 
selves to  internal  reforms  which  later  they 
knowingly  allowed  either  to  become  a  dead 
letter,  or  worse,  to  be  completely  controlled 
or  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  In  power. 

For  some  of  those  who  signed  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  the  Important  fact  was 
the  promise  of  the  United  States  to  help  find 
•20  billion  for  Latin  America.  The  reforms 
and  the  structural  changes  were  regarded 
only  as  marginal  conditions,  clearly  less  im- 
portant than  the  Increase  In  financial  aid. 
That  is  why  the  meaning  of  the  Alliance 
was  distorted  and  Its  origins  often  forgotten. 
To  avoid  compulsory  reforms — in  other 
words,  to  avoid  revolution — the  Latin  Amer- 
ican right  wing  willingly  cooperated  with 
the  Marxists  In  regarding  the  Alliance  as  a 
creation  of  the  United  States  exclusively. 
Prom  this  poaltlon  they  made  unfair  de- 
mands on  the  United  States,  destroying  the 
true  meaning  of  the  national  effort  to  ac- 
complish the  tasks  of  the  Alliance.  The  Al- 
liance ceased  to  be  mentioned  or  studied  in 
Latin  America  except  when  It  involved  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  while  In  the  United  States  the  Execu- 
tive, Congress,  the  Intellectuals  and  even 
public  opinion  accepted  It  as  a  vital  task — 
but  a  distorted  task  because,  unfortunately, 
the  United  States  also  fell  into  the  trap. 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  point  out  names  or 
dates,  but  at  some  stage  the  imaginative, 
dynamic  commitment  of  countries  united  by 
a  common  ideal  was  gone.  The  name,  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  became  yet  another  label 
for  all  forms  of  aid.  Uncoordinated  emer- 
gency loans  became  "Alliance  loans;"  tech- 
nical and  financial  aid  freely  given  to  dic- 
tatorships was  also  "Alliance  aid."  The  Al- 
liance in  fact  became  Just  one  more  source 
of  assistance  Instead  of  a  concerted  program 
of  mutual  cooperation.  Even  though  the  aid 
retained  Its  financial  value.  Its  ideological 
significance  was  completely  lost.  The  flow  of 
dollars  given  by  the  United  States  was  care- 
fully watched,  but  there  was  no  equivalent 
effort  on  the  part  of  Latin  America  to  re- 
form and  become  more  democratic.  Hence 
the  Alliance  has  not  reached  the  people  of 
Latin   America  for  whom  it   was  created. 

This  la  one  of  the  most  serious  criticisms 
made  of  the  Alliance:  that  the  people  have 
not  been  able  to  participate  In  it.  Could  it 
have  been  otherwise?  The  people  are  grate- 
ful for  the  assistance  received,  but  they  have 
no  sense  of  belonging  to  the  scheme.  The 
revolutionary  awareness  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can people  has  evolved  In  such  a  way  that  It 
can  now  be  considered  as  a  norm — giving  di- 
rection to  their  principal  activities.  The 
Alliance  has  failed  to  channel  this  awareness, 
and  It  haa  not  provided  the  needed  leader- 
ship; In  fact,  It  doee  not  belong  in  this  revo- 
lutionary mainstream. 

The  Latin  American  institutions  which  col- 
laborate with  the  Alliance  do  not  include 
trade  unions,  student  federations,  peasant 
leagues,  coOperatlvea,  etc.,  yet  it  Is  vital  that 
such  organizations  should  take  part  In  an 
enterprise  which  is  essentially  popular  and 


whose  success  depends  fundamentally  on  Ita 
capacity  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  by  the 
community.  Prom  a  political  point  of  view 
this  is  one  of  the  weakest  aspects  of  the  Alli- 
ance; its  task  is  to  carry  through  a  revolu- 
tion which  win  bring  about  economic  and 
social  development,  and  for  this  it  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
be  committed  to  it.  The  loyal  participation 
of  the  community  In  this  effort  to  build  an 
egalitarian  society  is  the  only  way  In  which 
the  objective  can  be  achieved.  This  Is  why 
the  Alliance  must  Incorporate  all  sectors  of 
society  in  its  work  of  transformation, 

m 

Another  grave  problem  of  the  Alliance  Is 
its  inability  to  promote  the  integration  of 
Latin  America.  The,  process  of  integration 
lacks  Ei>eed  and  direction;  it  Is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  has  stagnated.  This  Is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Area.  The  number  of  approved 
concessions  declines  annually;  even  now 
there  is  not  a  single  product  enjoying  pref- 
erential treatment  in  all  the  LAFTA  coun- 
tries. Although  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo 
has  been  in  operation  for  only  five  years,  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  intra-zonal  trade  has 
actually  started  to  decline. 

Faced  with  this  frustrating  experience,  one 
Is  inclined  to  look  at  the  success  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market.  Yet  the 
objective  of  the  Alliance  is  a  Latin  American 
common  market  which  means  that  integra- 
tion must  be  successful  in  both  groupings. 
Again,  we  come  up  against  the  absence  of  a 
political  decision  on  the  part  of  each  Individ- 
ual country  and  a  lack  of  leadership  in  the 
Alliance  as  a  whole.  The  forces  of  national- 
ism, and  of  those  committed  to  the  status 
quo,  have  been  stronger  than  those  repre- 
senting the  real  interests  of  these  countries. 
Noisy  voices  are  raised  to  decry  the  more  ad- 
vanced schemes  of  integration  as  Utopian. 
But  what  is  really  Utopian  and  illusory  is  to 
pretend  that  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
win  be  able  to  develop  and  achieve  their 
destiny  in  the  world  of  the  future  If  each  is 
locked  up  In  its  own  Isolated  compartment. 

The  alternatives  are  clear:  either  the  Al- 
liance achieves  one  of  its  most  Important 
objectives  by  giving  Integration  the  needed 
vital  impulse,  or  in  a  few  years  it  will  be- 
come evident  to  all  that  in  the  1960s  a  great 
opportunity  was  lost  because  of  petty  na- 
tionalism. 

The  United  States  has  only  recently  de- 
cided to  support  the  Integration  of  Latin 
America;  previously  Its  position  seemed  to 
be  rather  negative.  The  United  States  has 
an  important  responsibility  to  discharge  If 
the  Alliance  Is  really  going  to  achieve  one 
of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  Char- 
ter; the  Btrengithenlng  of  the  economic  inte- 
gration agreements,  in  order  to  build  a  com- 
mon market  which  will  widen  and  diversify 
trade  among  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
In  addition  to  liberalizing  the  trade  of  these 
nations,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  stabiliza- 
tion schemes  for  the  prices  of  some  primary 
commodities  to  ensure  that  the  income  they 
produce  does  not  go  below  certain  acceptable 
levels. 

The  armaments  race  also  conspires  against 
the  strengthening  of  the  Alliance.  The  an- 
nual expenditure  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  on  armaments  has  reached  $1.5 
billion.  Yet  the  average  yearly  sum  made 
available  by  the  United  States  to  Latin 
America  In  the  period  1961-65  was  •!.!  bil- 
lion. The  two  fl.gures  clearly  show  that  pres- 
ent arms  purchases  seriously  undermine  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance.  A  Latin  American 
country  In  1066  had.  In  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation, approximately  the  same  number  of 
men  under  arms  as  the  United  States.  India, 
with  twice  the  population  of  Latin  America 
and  having  bad  two  armed  conflicts  In  re- 
cent years,  has  fewer  soldiers  than  Latin 
America. 

Nobody  can  possibly  suppose  that  these 
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wmfioOM  ajoA  umUes  ve  golnf  to  deter  an 
■IgTiini'  frota  outside  Lktln  AhmtIca. 
Bqualiy.  the  aeaarUon  ttiat  to  stop  subvenloa 
tbMe  ooimtrtea  must  purcbaae  Ofty-ton 
taaka.  ■uperaoalc  aircraft  and  battleablpa 
deAes  belief.  The  annaments  raoe  encouragee 
distrust  and  nationalism  and  these  In  turn 
are  among  the  chief  enemies  of  Integration. 
I*  •i'o  diverts  Important  resources  which 
•boold  be  utilized  to  satisfy  the  urgent  need 
for  economic  and  social  developnMnt.  It  Is 
tbere<ore  essential  that  a  decision  be  taken 
at  tbe  highest  levels  of  the  Alliance  to  estab- 
lish a  quantitative  limitation  on  arms 
purchases. 

IV 

Over  a  year  has  elapsed  since  President 
Johnson  showed  his  determined  support  for 
Uie  Alliance  by  announcing  an  extension 
at  tbe  period  during  which  it  will  be  In 
force.  Tbe  commitments  undertaken  Ln  1061 
will  not  now  lapse  In  1970,  but  only  when 
tbe  desired  objectives  have  been  achieved. 
Washington's  various  expressions  of  dedica- 
tion to  tbe  AUlance  have  certainly  kept  hope 
alive,  but  the  substantial  decisions  needed 
to  Inject  life  into  this  cooperation  enler- 
prlee  are  still  waiting. 

The  first  and  most  Important  decision  In- 
TOlvee  the  restoration  of  the  original  charac- 
ter of  the  Alliance  as  a  common  enterprise 
•oUdly  based  on  the  needs  of  Its  member 
countries.  Por  this  to  be  achieved,  its  oon- 
eept  as  a  multilateral  undertaking  must  be 
rerlTed;  this  in  turn  demands  a  greater  dele- 
gatloa  of  technical  and  poUtlcal  responslbll- 
1^  to  the  Inter-Amencan  Committee  of  the 
for  Progress  and  the  Committee  uf 
This  Is  not  Just  a  doctrinaire  need. 
It  baa  a  direct  practical  purpiose.  namely,  the 
IntecnUion  of  the  people  Into  the  work  of 
tbe  Alll&nce.  This  IntegraUon  will  take  place 
vbea  tbe  Alliance  identifies  Itself  with  Latin 
<mertf an  interests,  concepts  and  purposes. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  the  need  to  bring  about 
fihame.  and  the  Intimate  relation  between 
tbla  and  the  securing  of  foreign  financial 
Mid,  UapUae  the  adoption  of  declalons  which, 
■•  •  metter  of  principle,  can  only  be  taken 
by  a«eta  nation  independently.  It  is  inad- 
wl— Ihle  that  the  mere  fact  of  making  avail- 
able financial  aid  gives  any  nation  the  right 
to  flenuiiit  that  another  implement  specific 
types  of  structural  changes.  This  would  con- 
stitute an  Intolerable  Infringement  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  That  Is  why.  In  this  sUu- 
atlon.  It  Is  necessary  to  use  multilateral 
Channels  for  the  supply  of  foreign  assistance 
Any  other  system  might  lead  to  new  forms 
of  scarcely  veiled  paternalism 

It  Is  also  Important  that  the  Alliance 
Should  openly  become  Identified  Ideologically 
wltb  the  more  progressive  groups  in  Latin 
The  future  of  thU  continent  will 
be  contained  within  well-wom  political 


and  economical  channels,  as  was  so  often 
and  unsuccessfully  tried  during  the  last  few 
decades.  The  Alliance  must  regain  lu  eseen- 
UaJ  popular  character  by  parUclpeting  In  and 
supporting  the  organlxatlons  and  activities 
of  all  sorts  of  social  groups,  and  by  granting 
technical  and  financial  aid  for  cooperatives 
and  for  community  projecu  In  matters  of 
health,  housing  and  education.  In  general.  It 
must  support  the  work  of  the  basic  popular 
on^anleailons  within  each  conrununlty  The 
beat  way  to  show  the  real  meaning  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Alliance  Is  to  give  a  decided  Im- 
pulse ur>  the  really  Important  transforma- 
tions such  as  agrarian  reform  The  social  and 
political  Impact  of  this  reform  ts  so  great 
that  If  the  Alliance  were  really  to  support  It. 
It  would  vastly  strengthen  the  collaboration 
of  the  progressive  forces  of  Latin  America 

The  salvation  of  the  Alliance  depends  on 
the  Implementation  of  all  theee  measures 
the  support  of  Integration,  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  armaments  race  and  the  finding 
of  a  ctxjperatlve  solution  for  the  problems  of 
external  trade  The  problem  Is  not  one  of  fi- 
nancial resources  only,  though  at  certain 
times  these  have  lieen  scant  when  compared 
with  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  region  It  Is 
essentially  a  poUUcal  problem  requiring  the 
expression  of  the  wUl  to  change,  together 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  measures  needed 
to  bring  about  this  change  People  do  not 
support  governments  because  they  have  duti- 
fully complied  with  dlrecUvee  from  this  or 
that  International  organteaUon.  they  support 
them  when  they  offer  a  promlalng  political 
and  ec.inomlc  alternative  to  present  frustra- 
tions, and  the  hojje  of  moving  into  a  better 
future 

The  necessary  measures  can  be  secured  only 
by  overcoming  age-old  resistance  and  de- 
stroying privileges  which  have  remained  un- 
assalled  over  the  years.  To  achieve  this  will 
also  return  to  the  American  continent  Its 
true  revolutionary  mission  This  Is  both  pos- 
sible and  necessary  because,  as  Toynt>ee  said. 
■If  America  can  bring  herself  to  go  this  far, 
she  win.  I  t>eUeve,  have  worked  her  passage 
back  to  a  point  at  which  It  will  become  poa- 
slbie  for  her  to  rejoin  her  own  revolution." 
The  American  Revolution  was  a  truly  glorious 
revolution  It  was  glorious  for  two  reasons. 
The  basic  Issues  that  It  raised  were  spiritual, 
not  material,  and,  even  If  thu  may  not  have 
tteen  the  intention  of  suine  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  It  was.  In  effect,  as  Jeffereon  per- 
ceived and  Emerson  proclaimed,  a  revolution 
for  the  whole  human  race,  not  Just  for  the 
people  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 


appoints  the  following  Senators  to  attend 
the  10th  Canada -United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference,  to  be  held  at 
OtUwa,  Canada,  May  10  to  14.  1967: 
Senators  Hicxknloopm.  Fono,  and  Bible. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  Intergovernment- 
al Committee  for  European  Migration,  to 
be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  May 
15  to  19.  1967:  Senators  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  Howard  H  Baker,  Jr. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  20th  Assembly  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  to  be 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  8  to 
27,  1967.  In  lieu  of  Senators  Yarborocch 
and  Javtts:  Senators  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday 
May  3,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.     Under   the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-42,  the  Chair 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  2.  1967: 

TasistniT  DcpAsricnrr 

Hyman  A.  Friedman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Assayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States 
at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  vice  Paul  J.  Dowd,  de- 
ceased. 

In  thz  AaifT 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  t7nlted  SUtee  Code. 
section  3060,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responaiblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
306S,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general* 
MaJ    Oen.  Hugh  McClellan  Ixton,  Ol»780. 
US   Army 

MaJ    Oen.  Jamee  Dyce  Alger,  010648,  US 

Araay 

IW    TUB    NaVT 

Having  designated,  under  the  prorlslons  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  B231. 
Vice  Adm  Ignatius  J  Oalanttn,  US.  Nary. 
for  cotnmands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  wtthJn  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  htm  for  ap- 
pKJlntment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so 
serving. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Set.  KemMtk  A.  ScliueBAa,  USAF 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    KIMMBBOTA 

IN  1HB  HOU8B  OP  REPRSSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1957 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  r,De«ker.  yesterday 
Set.  Kenneth  A.  Scluneman  of  Rloe, 
ICtiin..  retired  fiwti  f  '  r..  n.-zA  dlatln- 
fvWied  career  In  the  .5?  AL-  Force. 

Sergeant  Schiinem  m  s<  -  ed  f..  r  2  jeu* 


In  the  US.  Navy  aboard  a  destroyer,  be- 
ing honorably  discharged  in  1948.  In 
1949  he  joined  the  US.  Air  Force.  Two 
years  later  he  married  Mable  M  Petersen 
of  Princeton.  Minn. 

Sergeant  Schuneman  served  two  tours 
of  duty  In  Alaska  Later  he  was  selected 
to  serve  as  an  Air  Force  recruiter,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Air  Force  Re- 
cruiting School.  Prom  August  1962  until 
May  1966.  Sergeant  Schuneman  served 
In  Japan.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
assigned  to  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  In 
New  Jersey. 

He  has  been  commended  many  times. 


the  most  recent  being  at  McGuire  Air 
Force  Base  In  connection  with  his  duties 
as  supervisor  of  a  priorities  section,  base 
supply  omce.  He  was  also  commended 
for  service  in  the  Air  Force  cost  reduction 
program  during  his  tour  of  duty  In  Japan. 
His  efforts  enabled  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to 
realize  annual  savings  amounting  to  over 
>50.000  in  supplies. 

Sergeant  Schuneman  has  also  been 
active  In  Boy  Scout  work,  and  In  many 
other  community  programs. 

He  is  to  be  commended  and  congratu- 
lated on  his  outstanding  service  to  his 
country. 


Cinco  de  Mayo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or    CAl.lrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  CaUfornla.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Clnco  de  Mayo,  or  the  5th  of 
May,  is  a  very  important  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  great  neighbors  to  the  south. 
Each  year,  in  Mexico  and  various  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States, 
the  5th  of  May  celebrates  a  great  Mex- 
ican victory  over  the  French  In  1862. 
On  that  day,  a  gallant  band  of  Mexican 
patriots  defeated  a  numerically  superior 
French  force  and  thwarted  the  greedy 
designs  of  Napoleon  III  upon  their  home- 
land. 

I  would  like  to  bring  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  Cinco  de  Mayo  celebration 
taking  place  In  the  18th  District,  in  Del- 
ano, Calif.,  this  weekend.  A  group  of  out- 
standing public-minded  citizens  each 
year  promote  this  significant  event  which 
includes  a  beautiful  parade  and  a  number 
of  enjoyable  festivities. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  Mexican  history 
in  the  19th  century  in  order  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  slgniflcance  of  the 
battle  of  Puebla.  After  emancipation 
from  Spanish  control  in  1822,  Mexico  ex- 
perienced many  difficulties.  Changes  of 
Rovemment  were  often  accompanied  by 
bloodshed  and  violence.  Several  Euro- 
pean nations  continued  to  cast  greedy 
glances  upon  the  struggling  young 
nation. 

In  October  1861,  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain  agreed  to  Joint  action  which  took 
the  form  of  occupation  of  Veracruz. 
Spain  and  Britain,  however,  had  no  such 
far-reaching  designs  as  France,  and.  In 
1862,  they  withdrew,  leaving  the  French 
to  pursue  their  grandiose  schemes  alone. 

About  6,000  French  soldiers  set  out 
from  Veracruz  to  Mexico  City  to  the 
victory  they  were  sure  would  be  theirs. 
Yet  their  confidence  was  unwarranted, 
for  on  May  5,  1962.  they  encountered  a 
courageous  band  of  Mexican  patriots  at 
Puebla,  a  strategic  city  halfway  between 
Veracruz  and  Mexico  City.  When  the 
French  general  reached  Puebla,  he  chose 
to  send  his  men  Into  the  center  of  Mexi- 
can fortifications,  over  a  ditch  and  a 
brick  wall  and  up  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  Cerro  de  Guadalupe.  Led  by  the 
preat  leader,  Ignacio  Zaragosa,  the  Mexi- 
cans flung  the  French  back  to  Orizaba 
and  the  coast.  Their  valor  In  the  face 
of  superior  odds  and  their  heroism  led 
to  the  creation  of  Cinco  de  Mayo  as  a 
national  holiday  for  Mexico. 

Although  halted  momentarily  by  the 
courageous  Mexicans  at  Puebla,  the 
French  ultimately  were  able  to  capture 
Mexico  City  and  to  Install  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  upon  the  throne. 

Yet,  as  we  know,  Maximilian  never 
commanded  the  allegiance  of  the  Mexi- 
can people.  What  control  he  did  have  was 
limited  and  totally  dependent  upon  the 
French  troops  in  Mexico.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  United  States  was  able  to  come 


to  the  rescue  of  Its  southern  neighbor. 
Our  Nation  refused  recognition  of  Maxi- 
milian and  demanded  that  the  French 
recall  their  expeditionary  force.  Left  to 
rule  on  his  own,  Maximilian  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Mexicans  In  June  1867,  and 
soon  executed. 

The  message  which  was  written  into 
history  that  day  at  Puebla  is  of  great 
significance  to  all  the  world.  The  de- 
fenders of  Puebla  and  the  people  of 
Mexico  stand  out  as  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  freedom,  self-determina- 
tion, and  Independence. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  these  people  that  they 
were  not  led  astray  by  those  among  them 
who  sought  to  deliver  their  country  into 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  invader.  Their 
perseverance  and  silence  had  betrayed  a 
burning  ardor  in  their  hearts  for  free- 
dom and  Justice.  An  ardor  which  was 
to  erupt  43  years  later  into  a  demand 
for  fundamental  transformation  of  the 
Mexican  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  scans  through  the 
many  chapters  of  Mexican  history,  he 
cannot  but  be  instilled  with  a  deep  pride 
and  admiration  for  the  great  Mexican 
people  and  their  Republic.  They  have 
overcome  countless  obstacles  and  con- 
tinued on  to  forge  a  new  society  for 
themselves,  and  the  example  they  hold 
forth  to  the  world  Is  enviable  to  all. 

We  In  the  Southwestern  United  States 
are  extremely  proud  of  the  many  Mexi- 
cans who  chose  to  settle  in  this  country. 

The  5th  of  May  thus  commemorates  a 
day  upon  which  courage  and  love  for 
their  homeland  enabled  Mexicans  to 
triumph  over  troops  of  a  foreign  power. 
It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  join  with 
our  Mexican  friends  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  strength,  valor,  and  patriotism  of 
those  men  who  fought  so  bravely  and  so 
well  on  the  day  In  Puebla  more  than  100 
years  ago.  In  so  doing,  we  also  pay  trib- 
ute to  all  the  citizens  of  Mexico  in  whose 
hearts  bum  the  selfsame  love  of  coun- 
try. In  memory  of  that  great  day,  we 
extend  greetings  and  warmest  best  wishes 
to  the  great  neighbor  to  the  south  of  us — 
Mexico, 


Qnie  Amendment  to  School  Bill  Wonld 
Reduce  Federal  Aid  in  Almost  Every 
City  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
few  days  the  House  is  going  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  substitute  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  being 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quixl. 

I  have  had  the  Office  of  Education 
prepare  for  me  an  analysis  of  how  the 
Quie  amendment  would  affect  the  major 
cities  of  America,  and  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting for  the  RicoRO  a  table  which 
shows  that  in  almost  every  Instance,  the 
cities  of  this  Nation  would  suffer  sub- 


stantial losses  in  Federal  aid  if  the  Quie 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  whose  districts 
are  in  these  cities,  or  in  whose  districts 
these  cities  are  situated,  will  study  care- 
fully the  effect  of  the  Quie  amendment 
and,  In  particular,  reflect  how  much  this 
proposed  amendment  would  reduce  the 
Federal  contribution  to  their  cities,  in 
comparison  to  the  funds  that  would  be 
made  available  in  1968  if  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  table  follows: 

CompaTison  of  fiscal  year  1967  and  estimated 
fiscal  year  1968,  allotments  under  provi- 
sions o/  the  House  Committee  Report  and 
H  R.  8983,  title  I,  ESEA,  for  selected  cities 


(  iiy  und  Stato 


Fisoal 
year  1967 
allot- 
ments 


.1 


Fiscal  year  1968 
estimated  allot- 
ments 


House 

com-  H.R.  8983 
mittee  {  Mr.  Qui« 
report    ' 


riioenix,  Ariz 2.031.966    2,291,2*6    1,869,037 

Long  Beach.  Calif. 1,704,196    2,031,442    1,594,199 

Los  Angeles 14,  745,  945  17,  676,  578  13,871,911 

Oakland. .1  2.508,484    3,009,976    2,273,802 

.=!an  Diego. i  2,211,481    2,653,498]  2,202.746 

San  Francisco |  3,242,965'  3,889,430   2,934,122 

Denver,  Colo i  2,269,930    2,743,596|  1,803,722 

Washington,  D.C ..'  5.397,367    5,574,03l|  6,330,624 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 1,598,665    l,858,r23    1,474,836 

Chicago,  III 23.515,414  28,316,433,19,986,567 

Peoria..  536,270       646.133'      538.707 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 1,590,325    1,916,276'  1,584,995 

Des  .Moines,  Iowa 782, 341       860,  758i      SS4, 835 

Wichita,  Kans 1,170,722    1,229.455'      939  784 

Baltimore,  Md '  7,213,627    8,688,202    5.709,568 

Boston,  Mass 3,672,679    4,420,604    3,258,075 

Detroit,  Mich 10,199.14111,601,624    8.739,415 

Minneapolis,  Minn 2,380.044    2,864.864    1,807.231 

St.  Paul ....     1,138,306    1,371,237        878,876 

Kansas  City,  Mo 1,797,902    2,106,570    1,792.549 

St   Joseph I       238.783       279,612        276,569 

St.  Louis 4,363,377    5,111,084    3,90^.405 

Omalia, -Nebr .,      734,555       905,675       782,820 

Jersey  City.  N.J ..1.407,002    1.681,824    1,489.295 

Newark 4,686,645    5,605,258|  3,882,806 

Buffalo.  N.Y i  4,892.854    5,870,955;  4,588,442 

New  York  City 70, 874, 805  84. 994, 240  65, 676,  52ti 

Rochester 1,772,557    2,12,'i,227    1,828.982 

Akron.  Ohio 1,044.632    1,112,649       936,  48<J 

Cincinnati 2,898,348    3,088,764'  2,653,959 

Cleveland I  4,890,683    5,212,545    3,929,27b 

Columbus 2,081.384    2,217,818    1,815,641 

Dayton 1,305,468    1,391,016    1,192,131 

Toledo [  1,438.606    1,  .533.  028    1,206,3-26 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. J  1,764,669    1,748,184    1,552,889 

Tulsa.. 1. 352,207    1.338,459    1,284,742 

Portland.  Oreg 1,621,776    1,811, 174    1,350.  323 

PhUadelphia,  Pa 11,848,056  13.620,767    9,815,000 

Wilke.s-Barre i      339,190       390,883       386.012 

Norfolk,  Va.. '  1,927,038    2,327,559'  2,272,692 

Seattle,  Wash... 1,542.984    1,636,825    1,357,357 

Milwaukee,  Wis i  2,636,828    3, 173,  6,V4    2,199,820 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. :    3,239,945    3,722,132    2,795,949 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Pickett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  2,  1967 

Mr.  ESILENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23,  1967,  seven  American  educa- 
tors, studying  advanced  learning  in  Viet- 
nam under  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
lost  their  lives  in  a  plane  crash,  and  our 
Nation  and  pacification  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam suffered  a  tragic  and  untimely  loss. 
On  this  team  was  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Pickett, 
an  outstanding  letider  in  education  and 
an  honored  and  respected  citizen  of  the 
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14kh  Dixtiict  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Pickett  de- 
Toted  much  of  hlA  life  to  the  field  of 
eduoUon.  and  we  In  the  14th  IDlstrlct 
are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  having 
called  this  dedicated,  learned  man  our 
neighbor. 


Tiae  Macaaae  lasaltt  S  Ifillioa 
Aaericaas  of  Mezkaa  Desceot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Mex- 
ican American  community  of  Los  Angeles 
was  shocked  by  the  recent  Insulting  and 
distorted  article.  "Pocho's  Progress," 
which  appeared  In  the  April  28  issue  of 
Time  magazine. 

I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  to 
leam  that  a  major  national  publication 
would  print  an  account  of  the  Ufe  of  a 
people,  rich  In  heritage  and  culture,  by 
generalizing  from  an  unintelligent  ob- 
servation of  a  few  examples. 

The  article  is  replete  with  the  kind  of 
eoded.  but  easily  Identified,  ethnic  slurs 
wen-calculated  to  stir  latent  prejudice 
tn  an  unsiispccting  reader — a  regrettable 
example  of  a  vicious  type  of  free-wheel- 
ing journalistic  license  unworthy  of  the 
high  standard  of  factual  reporting  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  any  reputable 
magazine. 

It  is  an  Insult  to  more  than  4  million 
UJB.-bom  Americans  of  Mexican  descent, 
called  "Pochos"  by  Time  magazine — a 
term  long  considered  most  derogatory 
and  degrading.  It  Is  degrading,  also,  to 
our  younger  generation  who  are  strug- 
gling to  improve  their  condition  by  more 
active  participation  In  their  community 
affalra. 

Those  who  take  their  position  in  the 
lUaatream  of  our  Nation,  raise  a  family. 
fauj  a  home,  and  strive  for  an  education 
In  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
of  California  deeply  resent  being  brand- 
ed "Agrlngados"  by  Time  magazine  be- 
catiw  they  were  neatly  dressed  and  had 
"adapted  to  Anglo  style  " 

And,  most  of  aJl,  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  an 
Insult  to  Mexico  and  to  the  "newly  ar- 
rived" from  our  great  Republic  to  the 
south  whom  Time  magazine  calls 
"Choice,"  the  most  Insulting  term  of  all 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  Time  magazine 
caused  raised  eyebrows  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  the  article  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention. 

I  wonder,  Mr  Speaker,  what  Time 
magazine  would  call  Pvt.  E>anlel  Fernan- 
dez, recently  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Would  Time  call  him  and 
his  fellow  American  soldiers  of  Mexican 
descent — those  17  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners and  the  many  who  died  fur  their 
country  in  Europe,  the  Pacific.  Korea. 
and  Vietnam — "Pochos."  "Pachucos," 
"Cholos."  or  would  they  Just  be  "A^rtn- 
gadoa"  because,  like  all  other  Americans, 
they  were  fighting  In  the  uniform  of 
their  coimtry? 


The  bigotry  and  bias  of  the  writer  Is 
clearly  e^-ldenced  in  the  arUcle,  "Pocho's 
Progress. '  and  Is  an  affront  and  Insult 
to  persons  of  Mexican  descent  in  both 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

I  realize  it  was  probably  written  by  a 
prejudiced  individual  with  a  precon- 
ceived misconception  of  Mexican  culture. 
The  writer  also  could  have  written  his 
article  in  the  "  cantlnas  "  which  he  de- 
scribes so  well,  but  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  the  second  largest  minority 
in  the  United  States  has  been  deeply  hurt 
by  Time  magazines  attempt  to  perpetu- 
ate profound  misunderstanding  about 
the  Mexican -American  community,  its 
culture,  its  aspirations,  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  on  be- 
half of  some  5  million  Americans  of  Mex- 
ican descent,  I  urgently  request  Time 
magazine  to  issue  an  immediate  apology 
for  this  gratitious  affront  and  calculated 
ethnic  slur  against  the  Spanish -speaking 
community  of  our  Southwestern  States. 

I  believe  such  action  is  required  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  domestic  harmony 
among  cur  own  people,  but  particularly 
because  of  the  unfortunate  effect  this 
article  may  well  have  on  our  longstand- 
ing good  neighbor'  relationship  with 
the  citizens  of  Mexico,  our  fellow  Amer- 
ican Republic  with  whom  we  share  a 
comm  )n  b»jrder  nearly  2,000  miles  long 


Dwiodliaf  Partaersliips 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALJrOBNU 
IN  THF  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1967 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
to  report  that  a  needed  Headstari  pro- 
gram in  Huntington  Beach.  Calif  .  will 
not  be  operative  this  summer  because 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  could  not  make 
a  decLsion  in  time.  The  group  sponsoring 
the  Huntington  Beach  summer  Head- 
start  program  could  no  longer  wait  for 
a  decision  from  the  OfRce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  The  program  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  July  10,  but  by  the  middle 
of  April  the  Christ  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Huntington  Beach,  the  agency  spon- 
soring the  program,  had  no  definite  word 
on  the  disposition  of  its  proposal,  first 
submitted  In  October  of  1966. 

I  wonder  how  many  other  needed  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation  have  had 
to  be  canceled  because  the  decision- 
making machinery  of  Government  could 
not  produce  in  tune?  I  wonder  how  many 
children  will  not  have  available  a  wide 
variety  of  authorized  and  funded  pro- 
grams because  of  the  ponderous  Govern- 
ment machinery  not  being  able  to  make 
timely  deci.slons'' 

Let  me  stress  that  when  we  enter  Into 
a  program  such  as  Headstart.  or  a  pro- 
gram authorized  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  or  any  of  the  myriad  of  other  pro- 
grams that  require  local  implementation, 
we  are  participating  In  a  partnership. 
In  order  for  the  partnership  to  be  suc- 


cessful In  achieving  Its  purpose,  all  par- 
ticipants must  work  In  concert.  This 
simple  thesis  Is  the  core  of  President 
Johnson's  vision  of  creative  federalism. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  up- 
hold Its  responsibilities  as  a  partner  un- 
less it  is  capable  of  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility to  act  In  a  situation  when  such 
action  la  timely  and  relevant.  A  decision 
that  Is  no  longer  relevant  to  the  problem 
It  seeks  to  effect  is  worthless.  The  bu- 
reaucracy's record  Is  making  timely  de- 
cisions has  never  been  one  to  evoke  elab- 
orate praise.  Increasingly,  however,  the 
ponderosity  of  Federal  decislonmaJtiiu; 
has  been  thwarting  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  important  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

If  the  President  is  serious  about  crea- 
tive federalism,  may  I  humbly  suggest 
that  he  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  work- 
ings of  the  administrative  machinery 
He  will  find  they  are  in  need  of  a  good 
oUing.  Until  this  is  done,  the  other  part- 
ners In  creative  federalism  will  continue 
to  face  frustration  and  missed  oppor- 
tunity. Sadly,  the  ones  who  suffer  are 
those  most  in  need  of  help.  This  summer 
youngsters  in  Huntington  Beach,  Calif  . 
and  undoubtedly  children  throughout 
the  Nation,  will  not  have  Headstart  pro- 
grams available  because  of  the  disillu- 
sioning reason  that  the  bureaucracy  wa,s 
unable  to  make  a  funding  decision  in 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  a  recent  letter  that  illus- 
trates the  point  I  have  made. 

Cmrnr  PmcsBTrmiAM  CHtmcK. 
Huntington  Beach.  Calif.,  April  10,  1997. 
Mr   Harkt  HoLMBnc. 
Fulle'ton.  Caltf. 

Dkam  Ms  Holmbem  It  la  wltli  regret  that 
I  must  Inrorm  you  Iht  sesalon  of  Christ 
Presbyterian  Church  ha«  decided  to  with- 
draw the  proposal  for  a  Head  Start  program 
this  summer  using  our  facilities 

When  th«  propoBal  wu  submitted  last 
October,  we  were  assured  the  grant  would 
be  announced  by  the  end  of  February.  As  the 
grant  has  not  been  announced  and  there 
has  been  no  firm  assurance  of  governmeiu 
money  to  Implement  our  proposal,  the 
session  does  not  feel  able  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program 

To  carry  out  the  proposal  as  submitted, 
would  take  more  time  than  remains  before 
the  starting  date  of  July  10. 

We  wish  to  ttiank  you  for  the  belp  you 
have  oOcred  and  trust  you  will  understand 
this  decision.  Our  concern  for  the  people 
who  would  have  t>een  helped  by  Head  Stan 
remains,  and  we  liope  to  offer  them  some 
aUcrn.ite  program. 

Sini-erely  yours. 

EDrrH  Tabzian,  Coordinator. 
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Janiof  Hifh  School  Shtdeata  on  Draft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou.^e 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  begins 
hearings  today  on  the  renewal  of  the  se- 
lective service  law.  In  this  connection,  I 


recently  asked  the  views  of  a  larse  group 
of  Junior  high  school  students  tn  my 
district  on  the  draft — students  who  In 
the  not  too  distant  future  will  be  faced 
with  serving  their  country  In  the  mili- 
tary. Members  of  Congress  who  have  the 
difficult  decision  of  any  changes  in  the 
law  win  be  interested  in  the  views  <rf 
these  young  Americans.  And,  therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including,  following 
these  remarks,  the  complete  results  of 
that  questionnaire. 

Most  of  the  replies.  24  percent,  sap- 
ported  the  present  law  and  system  of 
selective  service.  The  remainder  was  di- 
vided between  Ave  alternatives  to  the 
draft,  but  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
only  10  percent  of  these  students  at  Chi- 
nook Junior  High  School  in  Bellevue. 
Wash.,  favored  the  President's  proposal 
on  selective  service.  These  students  also 
overwhelmingly   disapproved    of   Presi- 


dent Johnson's  proposal  for  a  lottery 
draft.  Elgtaty-Biz  percent  of  the  641  stu- 
dents resiwndlng  turned  down  the  Pres- 
idenf  f  suggestion.  The  majority  of  "liese 
young  people  also  felt  iiersons  should 
become  eligible  for  the  draft  at  age  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  views  of 
junior  high  acliool  students  whose 
thoughts  oa  the  selective  service  must  be 
taken  seriously  as  their  lives  enter  the 
threshold  of  the  effects  of  the  draft. 

The  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  my 
guestionnaiie  follows: 
CoifaaaasMAif  Thokas  M.  Pklxt  Reqttbsts 
Toom  VnwB 

Very  shortly  legislation  revising  selective 
service  regulatloxu  will  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration.  So  tha.  I  may 
have  the  views  ol  those  most  directly  affected. 
I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  check  the 
proposal  which  you  believe  to  be  most  equi- 
table with  regard  to  student  deferments: 


b^ow 


(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 


l*r«»»it  system  and 
allomatlves 


PiTssnt  law  and  system 
U54/24  percent). 


Presldent'i  meauics 

(63;  lu  percent;. 


II. R.  8017  (M/13  perc«ot). 


Student  deferments 


8.  Con.  RsB.  13  nava  p«- 

caDt). 


CIvltlsn  AdTLion-  Panel 
(13ft/21  parcMt). 


National  Advisor;  Commis- 
sion (3«/6  i>ercent:  NA  88/8 
percent). 


Qranted  by  local  boards  on  basis  of 
)udf(m<ot  of  each  board.  DeCermeDts 
ODij  tor  full-time  students,  with 
guidelines  provided  lor  cflnsldsra- 
tloD  of  local  board  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice Headquarters. 

Nome  In  future  for  pestKisdust*  werk 
except  In  case  of  medical  sad  denul 
coun«S'  decislOD  oo  wbsUier  to  cor- 
tsil  andeirraduste  deferments  after 
more  public  dlaenssleD. 

Cootioued  for  both  imdMtnMlusts 
and  icraduste  work,  wltb  h'mllm 
nstionsl  inildelliiss  for  local  boards. 
No  feunlly  deferment  pennltted  sfter 
end  of  stadent  status.  Btudnts, 
after  deiennentseiplra,  eatsr  pool  of 
ISH-ynu'-olds  sad  remain  liable  ss 
ofhpin  for  i  years. 

Barrios  UablBty  postponed  ontfl  sod 
ol  undartradnate  waric,  bat  bo 
lonitar  than  4  yaan.  Doss  not  apply 
In  time  of  war  or  natloaaJ  euieineucy. 

Antomatteally  cranted  for  aecepted 
full-tlma  study.  LtaMs  on  sqaai 
basis  witli  noDstndants  at  sad  of 
student  (tstua,  laceipt  of  undar^ 
rradnats  defcrea,  or  see  34.  No 
nirther  deferments  aicept  eitiiuie 
bardslilp  or  certain  postgradaata 
programs. 

No  hirther  delannaots,  but  tboas 
presently  deferred  would  complete 
oaitres  work  and  Join  draft  elliilbles; 
ottaars  latsr  not  taken  ontU  sad  of 
sophomore  ysar.  (A  BUnoilty  fa- 
vored continued  detemiats.) 


Nonstudent  deferments 


Qranted  on  judgment  oflocal 
board  within  statutory  limits 
of  required  exemptions  and 
deferements  and  pruldelines  on 
occupational  deierments  fur- 
nished by  Selective  Service 
Headquarters. 

Finn  mIeE  to  be  applied 
uniformly  in  the  country. 


Departments  of  Labor  sod  Cran- 
marce  set  national  guidelines 
on  critical  lobs  which  will  be- 
come blndinit  on  local  board 
dsssificatlco.  Repeal  statntory 
prorision  that  gives  local 
boards  autonomy  from  guide- 
lines. 

EHmlBole  aD  but  estreme  hard- 
ship. 


DellHinents  for  oecupatkms  de- 
tarmlood  by  Natlooal  SeenrUy 
Coondl  to  be  crltieaL  Judc- 
ment  to  grant  left  to  local 
board. 


None  except  for  apprentices  fln- 
isblng  present  trifntnif,  and 
sxtrema  bardiblp  tn  (utote 


2.  At  what  age  do  you  feel  persons  ahotild 
become  eligible  for  the  draft?  (Circle  Oat) : 
Age  la.  176,  28%:  age  20,  88.  11%;  age  21. 
J44.  38%:  age  22.  63.  8%:  age  33.  31,  6%:  age 
24,  34.  6%:  age  26,  7.  1%;  age  26,  8,  1%. 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Johnson's 
proposal  for  a  lottery-draft?  (Circle  one) : 
Tes,  90,  14%;  no.  6S1.  86%. 


Remarks  of  Coofrcssaaa  AhoB 
at  Christeninf  of  U.S.  Coast  Gnard 
Catter  "Dorable" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARBIATZ 

OV   MAMTUUn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVKS 
Tuadav.  May  2.  19S2 

Mr.  OARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day, April  29,  marked  another  red  letter 
day  for  the  UJS.  Coast  Guard  yard  in 
CXIIl 736— Part  0 


Baltimore,  the  christening  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  cutter  Durable.  This  Is  the  ninth 
of  the  new  class  of  ships  designed  by  the 
Coast  Guard  for  search  and  rescue  duty 
to  be  christened  and  launched.  Powered 
tiy  two  2,500-horsepower  diesel  engines, 
this  210-foot,  twin-screw  ship  is  capable 
of  a  sustained  sea  speed  of  18  knots.  Of 
qjeclal  Interest  is  the  fact  that  this  class 
of  ship  does  not  have  the  traditional 
smoke  stack.  Instead,  exhaust  gases  are 
discharged  tnm  the  stern.  This  allows  a 
much  larger  helicopter  landing  deck  for 
servicing  such  craft  while  on  long  range 
or  extended  search  missions. 

The  keel  was  laid  on  July  1.  1966,  and 
commlwrinnlng  is  scheduled  for  early 
January  IMS.  The  Durable  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  Eighth  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict and  will  replace  the  Leoare  at  Free- 
port  Her  home  port  will  be  Galveston, 
Tex. 

The  welcoming  remarks  were  made  by 
Capt.  A.  B.  Engel.  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  yard-  The  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  Adm.  Willard  J.  Smith, 


was  over  for  the  occasion  and  introduced 
the  sponsor  and  presented  the  gift. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Alton  A.  Lennon.  the  wife  of  our 
very  able  colleague,  was  the  sponsor  of 
the  cutter,  assisted  by  Mrs.  John  E. 
Campion,  the  matron  of  honor. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
ceremony  and  to  say  a  few  words  in  be- 
half of  the  speaker,  the  husband  of  the 
sponsor.  Congressman  LxmiCN,  a  very 
valuable  member  of  our  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography. As  a  staunch  advocate  of  our 
Coast  Guard,  his  address  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  Inserting  it  for  their 
perusal: 

Remarks  or  Alton  Lennon,  Mwmmt  of 
Congress,  Christening-Latjnchino  of  thb 
VS.  Coast  Gxtard  Cutter  "DtntAai.«,"  Cur- 
tis Hat,  Md.,  April  29.  1967 

Admiral  Smith — other  distinguished  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  Coast  Guard — dlstm- 
gulshed  gueats — ladles  and  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Lennon — "Kay"  to  many  of  you — 
and  I  will  always  remember  with  deepest 
gratitude  and  pride  our  part  in  tliia  clirlsten- 
Ing-launchlng  ceremony.  I  must  admit  I 
have  sluired  the  ttirlU  and  excitement  that 
has  been  hera  as  this  hour  approached. 

Upon  my  assignment — In  January,  1967 — 
to  the  Committee  on  Merctiant  and  ftsherles 
— my  flrat  request  was  that  I  be  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Coaat  Ouard  Subcommittee. 
Since  that  time — It  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  work  with  and  to 
•asUt  in  every  way  I  could  those  who  hare 
the  re^wnsibmty  for  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  the  Coast  Ouard.  I  hare  sought 
determinedly  that  our  Coast  Guard  have 
the  proper  nteans  and  equipment  for  Its 
vital  role  at  protection  and  defense. 

The  laimchmg  of  the  Dumble  Is — ^there- 
fore— a  great  thrill  to  me — becatiae  I  know 
the  significant  need  for  this  ship — tmd  others 
like  her — to  perform  the  important  mlsalon 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Durable  Is  the  third  In  a  series  of  five 
medium  endurance  class  cutters  scheduled 
for  construction  here  at  the  Coast  Guard 
yard.  She  will  be  commlsBloned  in  January 
next  year  and  Is  to  have  a  crew  of  60  men. 
This  210-foot  cuUer  has  tho  latest  elec- 
tronic navigation  and  conununlcatlon  equip- 
ment— and  will  afford  her  crew  modem  and 
comfortable  living  quarters — complete  with 
airconditlonlng — wall  tn  waU  carpetmg — 
and  oU  paintmgsl  As  we  observe — there  Is  a 
helicopter  flight  deck  located  aft — which  will 
aid  Immeaaurably  In  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations. The  Durable  Is  then — a  combina- 
tion of  the  newest  InnoTattons  In  llveablllty 
and  aervloeablllty. 

The  Durable  is  designed  primarily  for 
search  and  rescue  work — and  secondarily  for 
law  enforcement.  Her  area  of  operations  will 
also  Include — policing  coastal  marine  traf- 
fic— oceanographlc  and  marine  research — 
patrolling  and  guarding  our  shores  against 
infiltration  or  challenges  to  our  w«>>iTig  and 
national  interests. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  many  mlaslons  in 
peacetime  and  in  wartime.  The  vaJiant  men 
0*  the  Coast  Guard — whose  motto  is  Semper 
ParatKj — are  altcays  ready  to  risk  their  lives 
to  save  others  and  to  protect  otir  country 
In  peacetime  and  wartime  emergencies. 

Our  Coast  Ouard  is  doing  an  invaluable 
Job  In  Vietnam.  Their  versatUe  vessels  are 
suited  for  patrol  duty  In  the  area  waters — 
and  for  blockading  ttie  Viet  Cong  supply 
boats  and  barg ea. 

As  we  latmch  the  Durable  today — we  are 
acutely  aware  that  she  may  luiva  a  futur« 
combat  role  for  the  aervlce  ot  our  Nation 
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knd  tbe  cause  of  freedom — yea — even  the 
Vletiuun  conflict. 

Tbla  poeslblUty  leads  our  thoughta  to  the 
hope  tbat  the  name  of  thla  veaael  la  sym- 
bolic— that  we  seek  a  Durable — flrm — lasting 
— pemuinent — and    enduring    peace 

Our  Nation  desires  and  works  toward  an 
end  to  present  hoatllltles  and  an  honorable 
— Durable  settlement.  Our  President  has 
repeatedly  stated  America's  Intention  to 
work  ceaaelessly  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam 

As  the  SEATO  Council  recently  affirmed — 
aggression  Increases  the  danger  to  free 
societies   everywhere 

We  are  determined  to  uphold  our  flrm 
commitment  to  the  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia — to  halt  the  advance  of  aggressive  world 
communism — and  to  defend  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy 

We  must  continue  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  tbat  we  are  proud  of  the  freedom  we 
have  obtained — and  that  we  are  determined 
tbat  those  to  whom  we  are  committed  will 
bave  the  same  privilege  and  the  right  to 
■bape  tbelr  destiny 

Those  In  our  country  who  preach  discord 
and  demagoguery  do  a  grave  disservice  to 
the  policy  objectives  of  their  Government. 
Tbe  draft  card  burners  get  the  headUnee — 
and  not  enough  is  said  about  thoee  who 
sacrifice — and  those  responsible — solid  cltl- 
aens  who  endorse  and  support  their  country's 
policies.  Our  brave  men  of  the  Coast  Guard — 
and  other  services  on  the  Vietnam  front — 
believe  it  is  worth  the  price  to  defend  this 
Nation — and  our  allies  in  the  cause  of  prin- 
ciple— commitment — and  freedom 

Plrm  containment  la  our  objective — It  In- 
cre— es  tbe  chance  that  the  Communist  world 
wlU  generate  co-operation  In  peace.  Our  ac- 
tion In  tbe  Vietnam  area  Is  defeating  ezpan- 
Blonlat  ambition — for  the  aggressive  forces 
bave  received  the  message  that  the  United 
State*  does  not  tgntire  her  commitments 

Our  presence  in  Vietnam  Is  Justified — we 
are  there — but  let  there  be  no  doubt  that 
tbe  American  people — as  a  majority— perse- 
vere toward  honorable  negotiations.  Our  ef- 
fort* are  dedicated  to  a  Durable  victory — and 
to  International  Justice  and  peace 

It  U  a  high  honor  to  participate  In  this 
•Ignlflcant  occasion — -and  I  would  offer  a 
prayer  of  godspeed  for  all  who  have  had  a 
part  In  tbe  planning  and  construction  of 
thla  veMel — for  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
our  Coast  Guard  service- -and  for  the  future 
crevB  who  will  man  the  Dw^able 


Loyalty  Day,  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or    mNNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  29,  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Congressman  A.scher  Nelsen,  delivered  a 
thoughtful  speech  before  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Loyalty  Day  program  In 
Shakopee.  Minn. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  text 
of  that  speech.  Mr.  Speaker:  it  is  an  out- 
standing statement  of  what  loyalty  to 
America  means  In  these  troubled  times. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr 
Nilskn]  has  forcefully  stated  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  and 
I  oommend  him  for  clearly  and  concisely 
outlining  the  history  and  nature  of  our 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 


SH£IX  H    OP   CONGIESSMAN    ANCKD   NeLSCN.    AT 

VFW     Loyalty     Day.     Shakopex,     Itinn  . 

APtLii.   .i9.    1967 

Friends  and  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Fv)re!gn  Wars  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  worthwhile  effort  In  sponsoring  this 
I  ■>yiiUy  Day  celebration  and  In  honoring  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  I  would  like  to  pay 
.special  tribute  to  the  Vietnam  veterans  pres- 
ent Those  of  you  home  from  Vietnam  have 
our  uratitude  and  thanks  for  your  dedication 
to  American  Ideals  and  principles  Be  as- 
sured your  sacrifices  are  honored  by  the  vast 
majL>rUy  of  your  fellow  citizens,  and  we  are 
a'l  glad  to  have  you  back  home. 

There  seems  to  be  Increasing  recognition  of 
the  fact  th.1t  we.  as  Americans,  are  losing 
some  of  the  traits  that  are  fundamental  to 
the  greatness  of  our  country  We  need  to 
analyze  the  word  loyalty  what  it  means  and 
whether  ;t  is  something  we  expett  only  fmrn 
the  other  fellow  Sometimes  this  appears 
the  Ciise  And  s<:\  on  this  Loyalty  Day,  per- 
haps we,  as  citizens,  need  t^i  give  thought  to 
a  little  self-examination 

The  story  is  t.j;d  of  the  critical  housewife 
who,  while  visiting  with  her  pastor,  lo<iked 
out  her  Icltchen  window  and  observed  her 
neighty>r  s  wash  on  the  line  Said  the  lady 
Ui  the  pastor,  "Look  how  dirty  the  clothes 
are  on  my  nelghb<;>rs  line  "  The  minister 
looked  as  directed  HLs  answer  was  "Lady. 
It  s  not  your  neighbors  w.ish  that  a  dirty,  It  s 
your  window  " 

What  brings  this  to  mind  Is  the  fact  that, 
short  days  ago,  we  witnessed  in  our  own 
country  noisy  demonstrations  which  ridi- 
culed America  before  the  world  A  fantastic 
ass<^)rtment  of  Vletnlks  and  peaceniks,  pot 
smokers  and  twnana  peelers,  pacifists  and 
Conununlsts,  assembled  to  degrade  and  be- 
little American  efforts  Ln  Vietnam  The 
American  flag  was  burned  to  the  anger,  dis- 
may and  shame  of  millions  of  Americans. 
Numerous  draft  cards  were  burned  Inflam- 
matory signs  were  thrust  before  the  television 
cameras  One  read  "I  don't  give  a  damn  for 
Uncle  Sam"  Another  extolled  "EJraft  beer, 
not  boys  '  Angry  slogans  were  chanted,  and 
bitter  speeches  were  made  Our  President  was 
called  a  buffoon,  our  Secretary  of  State  a  ffwl, 
and  our  Secretary  of  Defense  a  ra<-l8t  Our 
nation  was  denounced  as  "the  greatest  pur- 
veyor of   violence  In   the  world   " 

It  Is  IroiUc  to  most  of  us  that  these  sorry 
things  happened  almost  within  the  shadow 
of   the  Statue  of  Liberty 

But  It  was  nut  the  Statue  of  Liberty  but 
the  demonstrations  themselvea,  which  made 
headlines  around  the  world  .And  nowhere 
were  those  headlines  m'>re  welcome  or  useful 
than  to  our  enemies  In  Communist  North 
Vietnam 

Clearly,  It  Is  time  for  some  Interior  window- 
washing  Clearly,  there  la  a  vital  need  to 
present  the  real  American  picture  to  our 
friends,  as  well  as  our  enemies.  In  the  world 
Tonight,  I  hope  to  touch  on  both  these 
matters 

Taking  the  window-washing  task  first,  per- 
h  ips  some  of  us  do  not  take  time  to  under- 
9t.ind  and  appreciate  the  fundamental  rea- 
son.s  for  basic  loyalty  to  America  Por  some 
years  1  have  kept  a  little  definition  of  Amer- 
ICiin  freedom  which  I  would  like  to  read  It 
goes  this  way  Freedom  is  a  man  at  tbe 
lathe,  or  at  the  desk,  doing  the  Job  he  likes 
to  do.  and  speaking  up  for  himself  It  Is  a 
man  In  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  street  corner, 
speaking  his  mind  It  Is  a  man  puttering  In 
his  garden  In  the  evening  and  swapping  talk 
with  his  neighbor  over  the  fence  It  Is  the 
unafraid  faces  of  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren at  the  beach  on  Sunday,  or  looking  out 
of  the  car  windows  speeding  along  a  tour- 
lane  highway 

"It  is  a  man  saying.  'Howdy,  stranger.' 
without  looking  cautiously  over  his  shoulder 
It  Is  the  people  of  the  country  making  up 
their  own  minds    It  la  a  soprano  singing  the 


Star-Spangled  Banner  off  key,  and  meaning 
every  word  of  It. 

"PYeedom  Is  the  air  you  breathe  and  the 
sweat  you  sweat.  It  Is  you.  and  190  million 
people  like  you.  with  your  chins  up  daring 
anybody  to  take  It  away  from  you" 

My  good  friend  Al  Mcintosh  of  Luverne. 
one  of  the  finest  country  editors  In  the  na- 
tion, has  also  been  doing  some  thinking 
about  loyalty  Here  Is  part  of  Als  case,  taken 
from   a  recent   editorial: 

"If  any  man  or  woman  can  point  his  finger 
at  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  truthfully  say 

'"This  nation  Is  a  greater  nation  than  the 
United  States 

"No  other  nation  offers  greater  freedoms 
to  everyone  regardless  of  race,  religion  or 
color 

"No  other  nation  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  the  good  things  of  life  in  a 
material  or  splrltuiil  way 

"No  other  nation  has  such  willingness  to 
succor  those  tppressed,  to  empty  Its  purses 
for  those  in  need 

"No  other  nation  h.is  so  much  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  sick,  the  elderly,  the  poor 

"If  any  man  can  look  me  In  the  eye  and 
tell  me  fiat,  with  proof  of  a  better  nation 
than  America,  then  well  Join  a  20th  century 
expedition  of  modern  day  Pilgrims  to  sail 
away  to  that  New  World. 

"Come  to  think  of  it — on  second  thought — 
we  don't  think  we"d  go  We'll  stay  here  Just 
as    long   as    a    merciful   Lord   lets    us  to 

work  In  our  own  tiny  way  for  a  better  United 
States  and  a  Happier  World  My  country — 
may  she  ever  be  right.  But  right  or  wrong — 
my  country  ""  ETnd  of  quote 

Such  knowledge,  for  the  vast  majority  of 
us,  explains  why  loyalty  Is  not  Just  a  phrase 
for  the  frontline  soldiers  in  Vietnam  who  are 
risking  their  lives  on  behalf  of  our  country 
Such  a  mighty  heritage  means  we  have  an 
obligation  to  our  forebears  and  to  our  fight- 
ing men  of  past  and  present  to  meet  our 
homefront  responsibilities  with  equal  loyalty 
and  courage 

And  here,  we  realize  we  have  not  met  our 
obligations  as  well  as  we  should. 

Sometimes  we  grow  Indignant  at  the  evil 
in  the  world,  while  not  even  paying  proper 
attention  to  raising  our  own  children. 

Sometimes  we  denounce  the  actions  of  our 
churches  or  ministers,  when  we  will  not  even 
venture  Inside  the  church  doors  on  Sunday 
and  have  not  In  years 

S<:>metlmes  we  castigate  our  schools  and 
teachers,  while  preferring  TV  to  the  PTA, 
the  pro  football  game  to  the  schtxjl  board 
meeting,  the  sewing  circle  to  the  .school  open 
house 

Sometimes  we  complain  about  government, 
while  refusing  any  citizen  responsibility 
whati>(jever  for  making  it  gix)d  government 

Sometimes  we  ask  for  far  more  than  we're 
willing  to  give  to  anyone  or  anything 

All  too  frequently,  we  selfishly  demand 
more  and  more  handouts  from  our  govern- 
ment when  war.  debt  and  Infiatlon  have 
m.ide  hUi'h  a  course  dangerous 

All  too  frequently  we  have  avoided  our  re- 
sponsibility to  carefully  reflect  on  national 
prop<»aIs  of  far-reaching  consequences,  ac- 
cepting at  face  value  cheap  political  slogaii.s 

All  too  frequently,  we  sit  back  napping 
while  George  does  It.  awakening  to  find  our 
personal  or  economic  or  political  liberties 
have  been  Infringed,  our  Constitution 
squeezed 

All  too  frequently  we  have  neglected  pre- 
serving for  oiu"  grandchildren  and  theirs 
the  American  way  of  life  We  have  neglected 
fostering  certain  characteristics  which  have 
made  that  way  of  life  piosslble— qualities 
like  Integrity,  self-reliance,  morality.  Indus- 
try, Ingenuity,  vision  and  the  courage  to 
take  risks. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  basic  breakdowns  In 
thla  country.  Involving  morality,  crime,  racial 
and   labor  strife — even   loyalty — result   from 
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faUtires  tbat  start  rlgbt  at  oiu  own  front 
door.  Perbaps  tbere  is  greater  need  to  recog- 
nize tbat  Uberty  and  license  are  not  now 
and  never  bave  been  synonymoua;  tb*t  wltb 
our  freedoms  come  obligations  and  respoD- 
sibllltles  wblcb  cannot  be  shunned  with- 
out national  peril. 

And  perbaps  we  bave  failed  to  properly 
and  respjonslbly  instruct  some  of  our  young 
people  about  these  obligations.  I  recall  bow 
shocked  so  many  people  were,  a  year  or  two 
ago.  to  read  the  results  of  a  survey  taken 
In  several  leading  colleges.  It  was  taken 
by  the  United  States  Jaycees  organization. 
The  survey  among  college  students  showed 
the  following:  84%  do  not  tblnk  patriotism 
18  vital  or  plays  an  Important  part  In  Amer- 
ican life:  71%  do  not  believe  an  accused 
person  has  the  right  to  face  bis  accuser: 
41  r  do  not  believe  In  freedom  of  the  press: 
40  "n  would  deny  certain  groups  the  right 
to  assemble  peacefully  34%  believe  certain 
persons  should  be  denied  the  right  of  free 
speech;  63%  believe  a  worker  should  not 
produce  all  be  can:  61%  do  not  think  the 
profit  motive  Is  necessary  to  the  survival  of 
free  enterprise:  62%  think  the  government 
has   the   responsibility   to   provide   Jobs. 

My  friends,  unless  our  children  receive 
Instruction  In  the  basics  of  our  democracy, 
the  whole  purpose  of  our  educational  system 
becomes  a  failure — no  matter  bow  much 
money  we  spend  on  our  schools  or  where 
the  money  to  run  them  comes  from. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  and  our  children 
of  the  real  American  coin:  the  American 
coin  universally  stamped  In  Ood  We  Trust: 
the  American  coin,  whether  a  Lincoln  peruiy, 
an  FDR  dime  or  a  Kennedy  half  dollar,  bear- 
ing the  proud  word  Liberty:  the  American 
coin  ever  proclaiming  our  national  loyalty 
In  tbe  words  E  Pliirlbus  Unum. 

If  we  do  our  part  to  wash  off  our  dirty 
windows  here  at  home,  revealing  these  Amer- 
ican fundamentals  more  clearly,  we  will  bet- 
ter ssrve  our  nation. 

Without  question,  our  great  present  test 
of  American  will  and  loyalty  la  Vietnam. 
There  are  legitimate  disagreements  about 
this  tragic  war,  and  no  one  considers  respon- 
sible dissent  to  be  disloyal.  Many  feel  we 
should  never  have  become  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  an  Asian  land  war  in  tbe  first 
place.  Many  of  us  are  concerned  when  sound 
military  advice  about  piu-ely  strategic  mat- 
ters Is  reported  overruled  by  Washington. 
T'he  lives  of  Americans  may  be  banging  in 
the  balance. 

A  great  many  of  lu  feel  it  has  been  a 
grave  mistake  to  conduct  the  war  on  what 
appear:  to  be  a  consensus  or  opinion  poll 
basis.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  many 
American  casualties  or  costs  might  tiave 
been  avoided  had  the  responsible  use  of 
American  and  allied  power  been  brought  to 
bear  far  earlier  than  has  been  the  case. 

In  my  Judgment,  Vietnam  shows  us  that 
a  flrm  policy  delayed  is  an  InvlUtlon  to  an 
escalated  war  later.  I  well  recall  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  entire  Middle  East  threatened 
to  explode.  President  Elsenhower  immedi- 
ately sent  Marines  ashore  in  Lebanon,  and 
the  fight  was  over.  I  remember  well  bow 
Chinese  shelling  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
threatened  a  major  conflict  in  the  East. 
Again.  President  Elsenhower  sailed  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  right  up  the  middle,  between  the 
beselged  Islands  and  mainland  China.  The 
■^helling  stopped.  The  way  the  Russians  were 
stopped  In  Cuba  is  still  another  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  early,  firm  action. 

In  any  case,  the  1964  campaign  promlsa 
that  no  American  boys  would  flgbt  an  Asian 
war  has  left  a  feeling  of  disillusionment. 
The  pledge  that  the  major  part  of  our  mili- 
ary task  would  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1966  has  caused  skepticism.  Great  concern 
has  grrown  up  over  the  Administration's  lack 
of  candor  about  casualties,  about  costs  of 
the  war,  and  about  peace  feelan.    So  tbcra 


bav*  eonu  to  be  many  dllferent  Tlewa  and 
many  reMrvattons  about  Vietnam. 

But,  my  friends.  It  U  weU  to  remember 
this:  We  cannot  go  back  to  1960  when  we 
bad  only  700  military  personnel  stationed  in 
Soutb  Vietnam  to  train  Soutb  Vietnamese. 
Today,  mora  than  baU  a  mllUon  Americans 
are  stationed  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  thou- 
sands toon  are  to  be  sent. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  1960  when  no  Amer- 
icans bad  been  killed  in  combat.  Today, 
more  than  bfifOQ  have  died  defending  that 
little  country  and  our  natlcmal  interests,  and 
more  than  80,000  have  been  wounded. 

An  effort  costing  about  $250  million  In 
1960  has  become  a  major  war  costing  be- 
tween «aO  and  924  billions  of  doUara  an- 
nually. 

In  men,  in  casualties,  in  dollars,  in  honor, 
compassion  and  naUonal  interest,  this  na- 
tion has  been  committed  to  halting  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  South  Vietnam.  We  can- 
not withdraw.  We  must  win  an  honorable 
peace. 

To  appease  tbe  Communists  now  would  be 
to  invite  tbe  death  of  millions  In  South  Viet- 
nam who  have  struggled  for  their  freedom 
for  more  than  a  decade.  To  appease  the 
Communists  now  would  insure  the  decima- 
tion of  every  country  in  Southeast  Asia  sid- 
ing with  us.  To  withdraw  now  would  surely 
encourage  Communist  aggression  closer  to 
our  doorstep,  and  Increase  the  likelihood  of 
worldwide  nuclear  war. 

Some  doubt  that  these  disasters  would 
follow.  However,  we  have  the  word  of  the 
Communists  themselves  on  this  point.  Gen- 
eral Olap,  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing comment: 

"South  Vietnam  is  the  model  of  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  of  our  time.  If 
the  special  warfare  that  the  United  States 
imperialists  are  testing  in  South  Vietnam  is 
overcome,  then  It  can  be  defeated  anywhere 
in  the  world." 

Many  Comm'unists  have  made  the  same 
point.  Premier  Koeygln  of  Russia  told  an 
American  reporter  a  couple  of  years  ago  "We 
believe  that  national  liberation  wars  are  Just 
wars  and  they  will  continue  as  long  as  tbere 
is  national  oppression  by  imperialist  powers." 
Clearly,  Soutb  Vietnam  is  the  testing 
ground  for  tbe  war  of  liberation.  If  It  is  suc- 
cessful tbere,  it  will  be  used  widely  around 
the  world. 

We  have  learned,  through  long  and  bitter 
experience,  tbat  appeasement  of  the  Com- 
munists never  works. 

It  seems  crystal  clear  tbat  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  bis  cohorts  in  China  and  Russia  have  no 
present  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  Dur- 
ing the  moet  recent  four-day  truce  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  Is  estimated  tbe  Communists  moved 
23,000  tons  of  supplies  and  equipment  into 
more  strategic  locations.  Their  shipments  on 
water  were  28  times  tbe  dally  norm.  Their 
sblpmenta  by  trucks  were  23  times  the  dally 
norm. 

They  have  stepped  up  their  campaign  of 
terror  against  tbe  civilian  population  because 
of  tbe  elections  now  going  on  In  South  Viet- 
nam. So  far  in  this  election  period  40  people 
have  been  killed,  10  wounded  and  103  kid- 
napped, including  many  candidates  for  office. 
This  war  by  intimidation  Is  an  old  story  in 
Vietnam.  It  has  been  reported  that  total 
dvlUan  deaths  since  1967  run  to  25,000  peo- 
ple, with  60,000  civilians  kidnapped.  The 
amaslng  thing  Is  this  coercion  still  doesnt  al- 
ways work.  In  one  South  Vietnam  village 
thla  month,  the  Viet  Cong  killed  at  kidnapped 
every  single  candidate.  The  people  of  the 
▼lUage  bad  to  be  advised  there  could  be  no 
election  beoauae  there  were  no  candidates 
left.  Twelve  people  stepped  forward,  volun- 
teering to  run. 

ConalderatioD  should  also  l>e  given  to  the 
sincere  efforte  of  the  United  States  to  obtain 
an  honorable  peaoe  aettlonent.  Since  1964 
there  have  been  more  than  25  major  peace 


probes  Initiated  or  supported  by  the  TTnited 
States.  The  CcHnmunista  have  rejected  peace 
propoeals  from  U  "Hiant  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, from  Pope  Paul,  and  from  many  beads 
of  state  as  well. 

And  consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
the  number  of  important  leaders  who  have 
'Visited  Soutb  Vietnam,  and  come  away 
solidly  backing  our  commitment  there. 
Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  is  Just  one 
dramatic  example. 

Few  of  us  have  all  the  answers  about  Viet- 
nam, but  we  all  luive  questions  about  what 
lies  ahead  in  tills  brutal  conflict.  At  this 
time,  peace  or  victory  or  stability  seem  most 
remote,  according  to  most  observers.  We  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  prolonged  war,  of 
the  spread  of  conflict  to  Thailand  and  other 
parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  of  Communist 
China  becoming  equipped  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  has  been  estimated  a  five-year  war  in 
Vietnam  would,  at  the  1966  rate,  involve  the 
frightful  cost  of  12S.000  American  casualties. 
This  high  cost  U  dwarfed  by  the  catastrophic 
losses  which  South  Vietnam  would  siilfer  in 
five  more  years  of  fighting.  To  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  threatened  people  of 
Asia,  this  type  of  limitless  war  may  come  to 
be  an  unattractive  alternative  to  Communist 
domination. 

Given  such  sobering  news,  many  of  us 
believe  the  urgent  immediate  question  facing 
the  nation  is  how  to  end  this  war  more 
speedily,  at  smaller  cost,  while  safeguarding 
the  Independence  and  freedom  of  Soutb  Viet- 
nam. The  answer  of  many  loyal  Americans  is : 
to  resolve  to  win. 

Thank  you. 


^etnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  May  2,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday,  April  28,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  address  a  group  of  people  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  I  chose  as  my  subject, 
our  commitment  In  Vietnam.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  Include  the  speech  which  I  gave. 
VirrNAM 

So  many  people  have  spoken  and  "written 
about  Viet  Nam  by  this  time,  tbat  there 
really  isn't  anything  new  that  anyone  can 
say  about  it.  Surely,  every  thing  tbat  can 
be  said,  has  been  said. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  has  been 
said — and  so  much  of  what  has  been  said 
has  been  so  wrong — that  perhaps  it  wotild 
be  helpful  to  us  all  if  we  got  back  for  a  while 
to  first  principles  and  re-examined  our  basic 
thinking  on  the  subject. 

I  want  to  start  out  by  making  one  point 
perfectly  clear:  I  support — on  principle — the 
position  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  on 
Viet  Nam. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the  way 
the  war  Is  being  conducted,  which  I  shall  go 
into  a  little  later.  I  feel  we  should  step  up 
our  military  effort  in  Viet  Nam,  not  decrease 
it.  I  believe  we  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  bring  this  dismal  and  degrading 
war  to  a  quick  and  successful  conclusion. 

I  say  tills  advisedly,  and  from  experience. 
I  hate  war  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  been  a 
soldier — I  have  seen  It  close  up — and  anyone 
who  has  had  that  experience  must  hate 
everything  about  ■war. 

I  wish  with  all  my  being  that  there  were 
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ui  e*sy.  cheap  and  honorable  way  to  get 
out  ol  Viet  Nam.  There  simply  U  no  such 
thing.  The  only  way  we  can  get  our  soldiers 
out  of  Viet  Nam  is  to  win  oiir  way  out — 
flght   our   way   out — bomb   our   way   out 

And — despite  all  the  agonized  protests  of 
the  peaceniks  and  the  bearded  pickets — I 
never  came  across  a  single  soldier  In  Viet 
Nam  who  did  not  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
this  point  of  view. 

I  talked  with  a  lot  of  our  flghUng  men — 
from  General  Westmoreland  to  the  cooks  In 
the  Held  messes — the  whole  spectrum  of  our 
military  commitment  They  all  hated  the  war 
That's  natural  and  normal  But  even  though 
they  hated  what  they  were  doing — every 
$ingU  one  of  them  agreed  that  what  then 
were  doing  uwu  right  and  unavotdable 
everyone  to  whom  I  spoke  had  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause,  and  In  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  victory 

And — at  the  risk  of  sounding  Intolerant — 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  far  more  inclined  to 
accept  their  testimony  than  to  accept  the 
t«atlinony  of  a  bunch  of  bearded  plckeu  In 
front  of  the  White  House 
Uy  view  on  Viet  Nam  is  this 
We  are  there  because  we  have  a  moral 
eoounltment  there  That's  point  one  The 
Cnlt«d  States  of  America  Ls  one  of  the  few 
nations  left  in  the  world  capable  of  feeling 
the  force  of  having  a  moral  commitment 
toward  those  weaker  than  ourselves  And  I 
am  proud  of  that  I  wouldn't  want  it  to  be 
any  other  way 

If  we  were  to  abandon  Viet  Nam  tomorrow 
w»  would  And  ourselves  Ln  moral  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Our  influence 
for  the  good  would  be  destroyed  entirely  No 
other  nation  could  ever  feel  again  that  they 
could  depend  upon  our  word  or  our  honor 

But.  even  more  compelling  Is  the  global 
reason  for  our  t>elng  there 

The  battle  against  Communist  tyranny  m 
Southeast  Asia— and  all  Asia — and  all  the 
world — Is  being  fought  today  in  Viet  Nam 
We  are  not  looking  for  temporary  results,  we 
are  looking  for  permanent  results  We  are 
engaged  in  a  battle  to  stop  Chinese  Commu- 
nlam  Just  as  cold  as  we  have  stopped  Rus- 
sian Conunuiusm  In  the  Western  world 

If  you  think  back  to  all  the  areas  of  the 
world  where  Russian  Communism  was  a  liv- 
ing threat  to  our  own  security  and  resist- 
ance 20  years  ago.  and  think  objectively 
about  what  has  happened  since  that  time, 
you  have  to  admit  that — with  all  its  mani- 
fold and  manifest  faults — the  system  has 
worked. 

We  think  of  ourselves  as  competitors  with 
Soviet  Russia  now,  but  the  old  gun-an-the- 
hlp  hostlUty  has  abated  and  more  and  more. 
Communist  Russia  Is  not  only  adopting  some 
Western  democratic  capitalistic  Ideas  like 
the  profit  system,  but  it  is  making  overtures 
to  And  ways  of  becoming  our  allies  against 
the  menace  of  Red  China 

We  have  faced  the  Russians  down  In  many 
•reas — in  Greece,  in  most  parts  of  .Africa,  in 
Latin  America  -  and  in  strategic  parts  of  the 
Far  East  as  well  It  Is  a  continuing  fight,  but 
we  are  winning  We  are  even  winning  In 
India — and  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  unlikely 
place  to  win 

This  has  taken  a  full  twenty  years,  and  It 
will  take  many  years  more  before  we  can 
claim  victory    but  I  feel  It  is  worth  It 

This  Is  by  no  means  a  full  endorsement  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  It  Ls  an  acknowl- 
edgement that — despite  its  waste  and  Its 
frequent  foolishness— it  has  achieved  peace 
In  many  areas  of  our  troubled  world 

I  ami  convinced  that  we  are  now  using  the 
same  techniques  against  Red  China  that  we 
have  used  against  Red  RussU.  Viet  Nam  Is 
not  an  Isolated  battle  ground  It  happens 
to  be  the  place  where  we  have  drawn  a  line 
In  the  sand  and  have  said  we  will  not  retreat 
one  step  further  It  happens  to  be  the  place 
where  we  have  decided  to  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  entire  East.  It  may  take  us  an- 
other 20  years  to  achieve   the  political   Im- 


potence of  Red  China— but  If  we  can  achieve 
this  without  creating  a  major  world  holo- 
caust. I  think  the  goal  is  well  worth  the 
effort. 

One  thing  is  for  sure  If  the  United  States 
were  to  be  so  short-sighted  as  u>  abandon 
the  fight  we  would  unwillingly  and  helplessly 
witness  the  spread  of  Communist  despotism 
In  ever  widening  circles  throughout  all  Asia 
to  a  point  where  the  freedom  and  the  security 
of  the  entire  world  were  threatened  If  we 
were  to  abandon  our  crusade  In  Viet  Nam 
we  would  see  the  entire  balance  of  power  tilt 
irrevocably  against  us 

If  we  win  our  struggle — and  I  am  sure 
we  shall  win — South  Viet  Nam  will  become 
a  successful  bastion  of  democracy  In  the 
Asiatic  orbit  Just  as  South  Korea  has  be- 
come— and  we  don't  have  a  mure  successful 
product  of  our  International  policy  of  Ideal- 
istic self-Interest  than  South  Korea  Or — I 
ml^ht  say  than  the  prrwpect  of  what  Laos 
or  Thailand  mlptht  become  with  a  little  more 
time 

Surely  we  have  learned  by  this  time — In 
such  bitter  clas.srooms  as  Munich  and  'Yal- 
ta that  peace  cannot  l>e  bought  cheaply, 
and  whenever  we  attempt  to  buy  peace  fix>l- 
ishly  Ht  a  ba.semeiit  bargain  price,  we  end 
up  by  paying  a  price  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay 

The  Issue  In  Viet  Nam  Is  further  muddled, 
!n  my  opinion  by  some  pe<^ple  many  of 
them  with  the  t)est  Intentions  in  the  world  — 
who  talk  about  "peace'  and  "negotiations  " 
as  if  they  meant  the  same  thing,  and  with- 
out any  reference  to  our  real  objectives  In 
Viet  Nam 

If  our  only  aim  was  peace  peace  at  iny 
price — peace  In  our  time — peace  according 
to  the  Munich  formula — we  could  have  had 
that  long  ago,  on  Hanoi  3  tertm  without 
sending  a  single  soldier  overseas 

But  to  argue  for  peace  without  reference 
to  our  ultimate  goals  Is  to  show  a  complete 
lack  of  concern  for  the  safety  and  future  of 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam.  who  would 
certainly  without  our  protection,  fall  prey 
to  the  Communists  and.  after  them,  all 
Southwest  Asia  would  fall  In  the  same  way 
We  hear  a  lot  al)out  negotiation  and  com- 
promise these  days -but  those  who  do  the 
talking  never  specify  with  uhom  we  should 
be  negotiating  or  what  kind  of  compromise 
we  should  be  willing  ui  make 

Now,  really  can  there  be  a  compromise"" 
Our  minimum  goal  Is  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munists from  controlling  Saigon  The  en- 
emy s  minimum  goal  Is  to  achieve  the  con- 
trol of  Saigon 

This  doesn't  leave  very  much  room  for  ne- 
gotiation 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our  con- 
tacts with  the  Communist  world.  It  Is  that 
It  is  disastrous  to  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
them  from  a  position  of  weakness,  or  even, 
from  a  position  of  equality 

Of  coune  Hanoi  wants  us  to  talk  about 
peace — under  Its  own  terms  The  Conununlsts 
would  love  to  have  us  stop  the  txjmblngs 
while  we  talked  and  talked  and  talked  with 
them  about  the  advantages  of  peace  Of 
Course,  while  we  talked  with  them  of  peace. 
they  would  be  inflltratlng  troops  Into  South 
Viet  Nam  and  — In  the  middle  of  the  peace 
talks-  they  would  confront  us  with  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  that  they  couldn't  achieve 
In  any  other  way 

Some  of  you  may  think  I  m  exaggerating 
Let  me  say  this  We  have  captured  docu- 
ments—Instructions to  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Viet  Namese  commanders — telling  them  to 
disregard  any  talk  of  negotiations  but  to  take 
advantage  of  any  lull  In  the  fighting  by  ad- 
vancing when  opposition  ceased 

The  Communists  have  always.  In  the  past, 
tried  to  use  peace  negotiations  as  a  tactic  of 
u'ar— and  there  Is  absolutely  no  reason  to 
believe  they  have  any  intention  of  doing 
otherwise  in  this  case. 

We  must  not  give  them  that  opportunity 
In   Korea  we  conducted  peace  talks  with 


the  Communists  at  Pommunjon  for  two  years 
and  during  all  that  time  there  was  no  truce, 
no  suggestion  of  a  cease  Are.  Some  of  the 
blo<xtlest  fighting  of  the  war  took  place  while 
we  spoke  of  peace  As  a  result,  South  Korea 
was  saved  and  It  Is  today  Just  about  the  most 
8<jlld  and  most  reliable  ally  we  have  In  the 
entire  East  If  we  had  soft-headedly  agreed  to 
a  ceaee-tlre  at  that  time.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  would  be  no  South  Korean  Republic 
tod.iy 

The  most  frustrating  point  about  Viet  Nam 
Is  that  this  Is  a  war  we  could  win  any  time 
we  wanted  to,  if  we  were  only  willing  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  victory.  I  am 
not  a  blo<xllhlr8ty  man.  or  a  vengeful  man. 
or  even  a  reckless  man-  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  a  policy  of  fighting  a  limited  war  when 
that  policy  is  extending  the  hostilities  and 
costing  the  lives  of  our  young  men  In  uni- 
form 

I  am  not  talking  about  atomic  bombing 
We  can  win  without  that 

I  am  talking  about  giving  our  military 
commanders  the  authority  to  go  out  and 
demolish  every  worthwhile  Urget  In  North 
Viet  Nam- -air  bases,  hydroelectric  power 
plants,  the  works. 

With  ordinary,  conventional  weapons  wi' 
could  cU>se  up  the  port  of  Haiphong  as  tlgh? 
as  a  drum  and  stop  the  flow  of  war  materiel 
by  doing  so 

If  we  were  to  do  this— and  I  sincerely  hope 
we  do — the  Communists  would  come  running 
to  the  peace  conference  and  we  would  be 
calling  the  shots  at  the  negotiating  table 
That  Is  the  only  way  we  can  effect  a  mean- 
ingful peace. 

As  of  now.  the  government  of  North  Viet 
Nam  and  of  the  Viet  Cong  are  convinced  that 
the  United  States  has  neither  the  patience  or 
the  fortitude  to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  They  are  confident  that  the 
American  will  to  resist  will  collapse-  and 
they  overestimate  the  Influence  and  the 
validity  of  the  loud-mouthed  minority  which 
opposes  and  derides  our  efforts  and  our  In- 
tentions m  Viet  Nam. 

These  oppositionists  are.  In  fact,  prolong- 
ing the  war  The  Communists  read  all  the 
publicity  they  create  and  are  actually  con- 
vinced that  we  are  poised  on  the  brink  of  an 
enormous  political  division  on  the  war  which 
win  make  our  continued  effort  Impossible 

And  I  might  say  that  we  have  also  cap- 
tured documenu  on  dead  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Viet  Namese  soldiers  assuring  them 
that  the  United  States  Is  on  the  verge  of  rev- 
olution because  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam — and 
urging  them  to  hold  on  and  fight  on  because 
It  is  Just  a  matter  of  time  before  the  political 
structure  of  the  United  States  collapses 
under  the  pressure  of  the  peace-at-any-prlce 
faction  within  our  borders. 

We  may  not  take  the  bearded  plckeU  seri- 
ously   but   the  enemy  does 

As  a  result  of  all  this.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has 
shown  absolutely  no  sincerity  In  his  mouih- 
Ings  about  peace  talks  He  has  not  budged  an 
Inch  from  his  Insistence  that  we  must  with- 
draw our  troops  before  such  talks  can  begin. 
His  program  for  negotiations  Is  to  achieve 
a  position  of  Impregnable  strength— and  then 
to  discuss  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  short, 
he  will  talk  of  peace  only  when  we  have  aban- 
doned every  goal  for  the  attainment  of  which 
we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  If  we  yielded  to  such  a  pro- 
posal we  would  be  absolutely  through  as  a 
world  power  Every  non-committed  nation  In 
the  world  would  Immediately  look  eastward 
for  protection  and  support — since  we  would 
have  proved  ourselves  morally  undependable 
and  militarily  Incapable  of  subduing  a  third 
rate  power  In  a  minor  war. 

The  Communists — and  particularly  the 
Communists  of  the  Orient — understand  only 
p<jwer  They  understand  only  strength.  It  Is 
Incomprehensible  to  them  that  a  great  power 
like  the  United  States  should  refrain  from 
exerting  Its  entire  strength  In  a  war  because 
of  our  national  talent  for  compassion.  Com- 
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passion  Is  something  they  do  not  under- 
stand:  they  equate  it  with  weakness. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  we  have  misdirected 
lair  compassion.  In  my  opinion.  It  would  be 
•■lo'c  compassionate  If  we  were  to  strike  at 
the  north  s-wlftly.  effectively,  totally  and 
' -ing  the  war  to  an  end.  rather  than  prolong- 
,;■.«  the  agony. 

We  are  sick  of  war.  We  have  bad  enough 
:  It  and  we  are  a  peaceful  people.  The  rest 
:  the  world  Is  sick  of  war.  Every  day  we 
.  'i.tlnue  to  flght  In  Viet  Nam  gives  our 
laeinles,  even  In  friendly  nations,  the  op- 
portunity to  attack  us  and  to  misinterpret 
our  Intentions.  The  faster  we  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  depressing — but  necessary — busi- 
ness the  better,  not  only  for  us.  but  for  both 
the  North  and  the  South  Viet  Namese.  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

The  one  thing  we  must  not  do,  In  my 
opinion.  Is  to  continue  to  fight  the  Com- 
munists In  Viet  Nam  on  a  man  to  man  basis. 

The  one  thing  the  Communists  have  in 
ubimdance  Is  manpower.  Their  leaders  have 
no  respect  for  the  individual.  They  use  men 
like  shells.  Every  soldier  Is  simply  an  ex- 
pendable weapon. 


To  u«.  every  aoldier  la  a  precious  human 
commodity  who  mutt  be  protected  and  pre- 
served aa  much  ••  poealble  even  under  the 
grlnunest  circumstances  of  war. 

The  Communists  think  this  attitude  is 
sentimental  nonsense.  They  are  perfectly 
willing  to  swap  tu  two,  three,  five  or  ten 
dead  soldiers  for  one  dead  American  soldier. 
They  win  keep  doing  this  until  they  wear  us 
down. 

Every  day  the  radio  and  television  com- 
mentators read  off  a  kind  of  grisly  box  score 
of  Americans  killed  versus  Communist 
killed.  On  the  average  day  the  score  is  in  our 
favor,  by  about  three  to  one.  This  makes 
everyone  feel  encotu-aged — but  it  is  really 
nonsense.  We  are  not  going  to  make  any 
significant  headway  in  Viet  Nam  until  we 
exploit  to  the  full  our  technological  advan- 
tages— our  air  power— our  naval  striking 
power  and  destroy  the  enemy's  capability  of 
making  war. 

Then  and  only  then  can  we  sit  down  with 
the  Communist  leaders  and  discuss  peace  on 
our  terms — which  must  be  a  peace  without 
any  compromise  on  principle. 

It's  a  nasty  war — even  nastier  than  most — 


SENATE        ' 

Wkdnesday,  May  3,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
hin.  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  we  are  grateful  for 
tlie  sweet  time  of  prayer,  that  calls  us 
from  a  world  of  care,  and  bids  us  at  our 
Father's  throne  make  all  our  wants  and 
wishes  known. 

At  this  altar  of  devotion  we  would  be 
sure  of  Thy  presence  ere  pressing  duty 
leads  us  back  to  a  noisy,  crowded  way. 

May  the  great  causes  that  In  these 
agitated  days  concern  Thy  human  fam- 
ily, and  especially  the  crusade  to  pre- 
.";erve  threatened  freedoms  for  all  Thy 
children,  the  selfless  ministries  that  help 
to  heal  the  world's  wounds  and  rebuild 
its  waste  places,  the  attitudes  that  create 
good  will  and  make  possible  at  last  a  just 
and  righteous  peace,  command  the  utter 
allegiance  of  our  labor  and  our  love. 
whose  truth  shall  make  us  and  all  men 
free.  Amen. 


committees  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Byhd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tuesday.  May  2.  1967,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMriATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNINO  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  imanlmous  consent,  state- 
ments during  the  transaction  of  routine 
moming  business  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


I 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 
PaoRiBrnoir  or  tss  Bubikess  or  Debt  Ad- 

JUSTOJO    Ilf     TBM    DiSTBICT    Or    COLtTUBIA 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmlt- 
ttng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  biislness  of  debt  adjusting  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  as  an  incident 
to  the  lawful  practice  of  law  or  as  an  activ- 
ity engaged  in  by  a  nonprofit  corporation  or 
association  (with  an  accompanying  pai>er) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

RKPOBTS     or    COMFTEOIXER     GeNXRAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  .-evlew  of  the  acqui- 
sition and  Installation  of  computers  by  the 
UJ9.  Army.  Pacific,  Department  of  the  Army. 
dated  April  1067  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  'Dnlted  States,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  pricing 
methods  used  by  various  States  in  the  pur- 
chase of  preacribed  drugs  under  federally 
aided  public  assistance  programs.  Welfare 
Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare,  dated  April  1067  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Susramoir  aw  DxroaTATioN  or  Certain 
AUKIfS 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migraUon  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vlr- 
sinia,  and  by  uiuinlmous  consent,  all 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 


but  it  Is  a  necessary  war,  and  It  Is  a  war  that 
must  be  won.  The  future  of  freedom  In  the 
East  and  eventually  the  entire  world  can  be 
won  or  lost  right  where  we  are  fighting  today. 

Negotiation  Is  not  sjrnonymous  with  peace. 
The  Communists  use  negotiation  as  a  military 
tactic.  If  we  agreed  to  stop  our  bombing 
of  North  Viet  Nam,  they  would  interpret  this 
as  weakness  and  would  achieve  a  military 
buUd-up  which  would  make  our  efforts  at 
negotiation  futile.  If  we  step  up  our  bomb- 
ing and  make  It  Impossible  for  North  Viet 
Nam  to  continue  the  war,  we  can  then  sit 
down  and  put  our  feet  under  the  same  table 
with  the  Communists,  serene  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  were  bargaining  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  not  weakness. 

And  most  Important,  our  role  in  Viet  Nam 
is  not  sinful,  It  is  heroic.  'We  are  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  humankind.  We  are 
making  enormous  sacrifices  for  an  unselfish 
principle.  Our  position  is  worthy,  not  of 
scorn,  but  of  pride.  And  It's  about  time  that 
more  Americans  treated  this  ordeal  with  the 
respect  it  deserves. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A   joint  resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the   State  of  Idaho;    to  the  Ccunmittee   on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  13 
"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Honor- 
able Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled: to  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  'Wild- 
life of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as- 
sembled in  the  Thirty-ninth  Session  thereof, 
do  respectfully  represent  that : 

"Whereas,  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  appointed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  has  set  aside  17,000 
acres  of  land  in  Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho,  for 
a  national  wildlife  refuge;  and, 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
refuge  shall  be  named  the  'Bannock  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge';  and, 

"Whereas,  the  site  is  not  located  in  Ban- 
nock County,  Idaho,  which  county  is  quite 
some  distance  from  Bear  Lake  County,  and 
the  proposed  name  of  'Bannock  National 
Wildlife  Refuge'  therefor  causes  considerable 
confusion;  and, 

"Whereas,  concern  has  been  expressed  by 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  county  of- 
ficials, sportsmen  and  numerous  citizens  of 
Idaho  Legislative  District  No.  32.  compris- 
ing the  covintles  of  Bear  Lake,  Carltxju  and 
Franklin,  over  the  proposed  name  of  'Ban- 
nock National  Wildlife  Refuge'  and  the  per- 
plexity that  would  ensue  therefrom;   and. 

"Whereas.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
it  would  be  stiltable  and  proper  that  the 
wildlife  refuge  located  in  Bear  Lake  County 
be  named  the  'Bear  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge'; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  Dy  the 
Thirty-ninth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  now  in  session,  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  concurring,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, be  respectfully  petitioned  to  authorize 
that  the  national  wildlife  refuge  in  Bear  Lake 
County.  Idaho,  be  given  the  name  of  Bear 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward certified  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of 
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ttkc  UnltMl  States,  to  the  Senate  and  House 
qX  R«pt«aea.tatlvea  oX  tba  Uatted  States  of 
Ametlca.  to  tbe  members  of  tbe  ICsratory 
Bird  CoiuervaUon  Committee  as  fol loirs: 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
OrvUle  L.  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agrtculture. 
Jotia  T.  Connors,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Ronuan  L.  HruAka,  United  States  Senate,  Lee 
ICetcall.  United  States  Senate.  Prank  M.  Kar- 
■ten.  United  States  House  ot  Representatives, 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, P  G  Spoden,  Bureau  of  Sport 
FUherles  and  WUdUfe.  to  Dr  Stanley  A  Cain. 
Asalstant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Pish 
And  Wildlife  and  Parks:  to  John  S  Ootts- 
cbaJk,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plsh- 
oles  and  Wildlife:  to  Paul  T  Quick,  Regional 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WlMUfe  In  Portland,  Oreijon;  to  Liven  A 
Peterson.  Boise  represcntaciTV  of  the  Bu- 
r«*a  of  Sport  Flatiartsa  and  Wtldlile:  to  tHe 
Senators  and  Repreacntauves  repfesenung 
th«  state  of  Iidalio  in  the  Congr««s  of  Une 
United  States,  and  to  Jobn  R.  Wuodwurth, 
Director  of  the  Plah  and  CUune  Department 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
tbe  State  oX  Washington,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

"Homa  JoiwT  IiCkjcobiai.  18 

"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B  Johnson  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  RepreeentatlTes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  In  Congress  a*- 
sembled 

"We,  your  Uenoorlaitsts.  tJae  Senate  and 
■ooaa  o<  StepTwmri n ta tl'sea  of  the  State  of 
WasltlngtiMi  in  leglalatlye  session  assembled. 
mpactfally  rcpressiit  and  petition  as 
teOowm: 

"Wtiwwas,  on.  April  30.  106&.  Congress 
apipiopslafd  162.383  to  the  Nooksack  Indian 
trlb«  of  Waablngton  State  as  a  result  of  a 
elalm  made  by  the  tribe  for  t3.7'35,6O0  in 
Mttlemant  for  certain  lands  taken  from  ti^ 
trlbaln  1855,  and 

"Wbereas,  Alter  various  necessary  de- 
ductions the  aiiuxint  of  this  sum  ceniainlng 
tor  dlatrlbuuon  among  the  Nooksack  Indians 
waa  leas  tiian  «43.a83.  and 

"Wbareas,  This  sum  was  in  settlement 
Of  Nooksack  rl«ht»  to  ao.5&0  acres  of  land 
whereas  the  plainufla  claimed  ancestral 
lifbtM  to  400,000  acres  formerly  occupied  by 
tte  Mooksack  tribe,   and 

"Whereas,  The  payment  fur  the  OOJiSO  acres 
waa  Okade  on  an  sMimate  of  an  l&SO  value  of 
alxty-flve  cents  an  acre,  and 

"Whereas,  There  la  much  evidence  to  show 
that  the  land  wae  worth  at  least  one  dollar 
and  twanty-flve  cents  an  acre  and  probably 
more:    and 

"Wbereaa.  Tbe  award  made  to  the  Nook- 
■ack  Indians  moat  therefore  be  recarded  as 
gi'n— ly  InBuAcient: 

"Mow,  therefore.  Tour  Memorialists  re- 
•pectfoUy  pray  that  the  Congreaw  of  tbe 
United  States  reTlew  the  settlement  of  the 
Mooksack  claims  with  a  view  of  adjusting 
Umox  by  appropriate  legislation  Lf  necessary: 


"Be  ft  further  resoj-ved.  That  copies  of 
this  Manorial  be  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
nrtary  of  State  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate 
the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
and  each  nocmber  of  Coogrcas  from  the  State 
of  Washington. " 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leglalatur«  of  the 
State  of  Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Affairs 

"SSNATZ    JOIMT    MUMORIAX.    5 

"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresentaUres  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembted.  and  the 
Honorahle  Preaidant  of  the  United  Statea 
"We,   yaar  UeaaorlaUata.   the   members  of 

the  Senate  and  Bouae  etf  Biipiaaautatlvea  of 


the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  assem- 
bled In  the  T&trty- ninth  Session  thereof,  do 
respectfully  repreeent  that 

"Whereas,  the  nghty-elghth  Cangresa  of 
the  United  Statea  of  America,  by  an  act. 
approved  September  T,  ISC'i.  entitled  Teton 
Basin  Reclamation  Project,  Idaho,  and 
known  as  Public  Law  (»  583:  7B  Stat  WS. 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Fremont  Dam  and  other 
f.icllltles  of  the  lower  division  of  the  Teton 
Basin  federal  reclamation  project,  the  sum 
of  S52.0O0.00O  plu.s  or  minus  Justifiable 
amounts  for  ordinary  fluctuations  In  con- 
struction Costs  and  fcr  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs,  and 

"Whereas,  said  project  received  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Congress  and  all  per- 
sons In  the  a.Tected  areas,  of  both  p<ilUlcal 
faiths,  as  being  neoe.ssiiry  and  within  the 
public  Intere.*!!  to  arrest  the  flo»>dlng  waters 
of  the  Teton  river  and  Its  tributaries  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  resenoir  to  use 
the  Impounded  water,  most  of  which  In  high 
runoff  periods  In  the  past  has  gune  rushing 
down  through  the  lower  valleys  enxllng  val- 
uable farm  lands  and  damafflnK  and  de- 
stroying homes  and  other  properties,  for  the 
Irrigation  of  snme  nf  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  arid  and  semlarld  lands  In  the  coun- 
try, the  development  of  river  power  oppor- 
tunlttee.  the  pmrldlng  fi>r  recreation  facili- 
ties and  the  couservaUua  of  Csli  and  wild- 
life, and 

"Whereas  Honomble  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
President  "t  the  United  States  recommended 
In  lUs  1967  budget  message  to  Congress  that 
It  approve,  among  other  projects.  11.125.000 
for  the  construction  of  T^ton  Bastn  Lower 
Teton  Dlvtfllon 

"N  >w  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  tbe 
Ttairty-nioth  Seaaion  ol  the  Leglalaturs  of 
the  biate  of  Idaho,  now  in  aessloa.  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Huuae  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, that  tbe  Cungiess  and  its  respec- 
tive committees  and  subconunittees  aiul 
the  President  of  the  United  Statea  In  this 
sesslou  of  Congress  be  respectfully  petitioned 
to  give  the  very  earliest  cuDsidcruUon.  ap- 
proval and  autburizatlun  to  the  making  uf  an 
appropriation  of  •1.125.000  for  construction 
uf  Teton  Basin  Lower  Teton  Division.  Idaho 
Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  Is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  Imme- 
diately forward  certified  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
•eotatlvee  and  the  President  of  the  United 
Btatee  of  America,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
RepresentatiTee  In  Oongreas  from  this  state.  ' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hevada.  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"SajJATK  Joint  Rcsolltion  33 
"Senate  Joint  reauiutlon — Memorializing  the 
Congress  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ap- 
portion to  tbe  State  of  NcviMla  It.s  fair  share 
of  public  lands  highways  funds 
"Whebkas.    The    Congress    of    the    United 
States    has    periodically    appropriated    funds 
for  the  construction  of  highways  across  pub- 
lic lu.nds:  and 

"WKSXEAa.  Since  the  lucep<lon  of  the  pro- 
gram the  State  of  NeTada  has  received  the 
sum  of  •1.606.060  with  only  •ttOO.OOO  being 
received  in  the  last  10  years,  and 

'WuBsaas.  In  the  past,  a  large  portion  of 
such  funds  has  been  allocated  to  nonpublic 
land  states,   and 

"Wtuaesa.  The  State  of  Ncv.ida  ranks  first 
among  tbe  4S  conttguoaa  statea  In  the  per- 
centage of  faderai  lands  within  its  borders 
hut  CKilf  ranks  18th  out  of  the  33  participat- 
ing states  In  the  amount  of  funds  received 
under  the  program,  and 

"Whikeas.  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
State  at  Nevada  has  not  received  its  fair 
share  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the  several 
Btaiea  under  such  program;  now.  therefore, 
be  It 


"Jlesofred  &y  the  Senate  and  Asaembl-g  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ts  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  Insure  that  the  State  of  Nevada  receives  Its 
rightful  share  of  funds  provided  for  public 
lands  highways:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  legislative  counsel  Is 
hereby  directed  to  prepare  and  deliver  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  members  of  the  Ne- 
vada congressional  delegation,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Com. 
missloners  of  the  City  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  favor- 
ing the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
to  commemorate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
ANbama  territory.  In  1987;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL  COURT 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Brooke! 
and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  from  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court  mefnoriallzing  the 
CoiiKress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  increasing  the  amounts  of 
minimum  monthly  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

RCSOLUnOMB     BCBMnaiAi.BIJ«C     THW     CONGStsS 

or  TWK  UtfrrKD  Statis  To  Esact  Lbcislji- 

TION     iNCaEASCrO    TKB    AKOCKTa    OT     MINI- 
MUM    Monthly     P.'tmbnts     UNoaa     tui 

S<JCIAL  SEfi'RrTT   Act 

Whereas.  The  cost  oC  the  necessities  of  'i.'e 
in  this  country  lia^  risen  to  an  ail  time  high: 
and 

Wherea».  A  substantial  jxirtlon  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  depend  to  a  larife  extent  if 
not  entirely  upon  the  monthly  payments  re- 
ceived by  them  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and 

WhcTtax,  The  current  minimum  nK)nthly 
payments  under  said  program  have  now  be- 
come grossly  inadequate  for  their  needs;  and 

Whereas.  An  Increase  of  such  minimum 
payments  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month  per  person  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  month  per  married  couple 
would  tend  to  relieve  such  conditions;  now 
therefore,  be  It 

RefoUed.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mass.n- 
chusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Statea  to  enact  legislation  In- 
creasing the  minimum  monthly  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  one  hundred 
and  &fty  dollars  per  month  per  person  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month  per 
married  couple:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Corrunon wealth  to  the  President  if 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  '  f 
each  branch  of  the  Contrress.  and  to  the 
members  thereof  from  this  Conimonwealti. 
Senate,  adopted.  April  13.  19«7. 

[SlALl  NuRMAN     L      PiDOEON, 

Clerk 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  in  ~on- 
currcnce,  April  18,  1987. 

WnxiAM    C    MAixiia, 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

KaviM  H  WHrrz, 
Secretary  of  the  Cornmontcealth. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  MasMkchusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachnsetts  [Mr.  Brooke  I 


and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  certified 
copy  of  a  resolution  from  the  Mbme- 
chusetts  General  Court  memorlallzlnff 
I  he  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
act legislation  changing  the  designation 
of  "Old-Age  Assistance"  to  "Senior  Citi- 
zens Assistance." 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
1)1  lately  referred. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

HESOLtrrlON   BfKMOKlAUZINa   THK   CONORSSS  OF 

THE  UNmta  Statis  To  Enact  Lxouijitiom 
Changing  thi  Dksignation  or  "Olo-Agk 
AssiSTANCs"   TO   "Senior   CrrizcNs  Aaaisr- 

ANCE" 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
changing  the  designation  of  Old-Age  Assist- 
ance to  Senior  Citizens  Assistance;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  ofDcer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

Senate,  adopted.  April  13,  1967. 

[SRAL]  Norman  L.  Pidcbon, 

CJerfc. 

House  of  Represents tlves,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, April  18,  1967. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

KrviN  H.  White. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth . 


concerning  the  International  exchange  of 
pubUcattona  (Xx.  Bept.  No.  9) ; 

Ex«cutlTe  A,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
amendment  to  article  109  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  (Kx.  B«pt.  No.  10) ;  and 

■seeutlT*  O,  90tb  OongreaB,  first  seaslon, 
Single  OonTentton  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  1061, 
open  for  signature  at  New  Ywk,  March  3, 
19«1,  to  October  1, 1961  (Kx.  Bept.  No.  11). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rulea 
and  Administration,  without  amendment: 

S  J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regenta 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept.  No. 
206). 

By  Bir.  FULBRIQHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3399.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
PubUc  Law  S&-240  to  extend  the  termination 
date  for  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission   (Rept.  No.  207). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "REVISION  AND 
CODIFICATION '  —REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (8.  REPT.  NO.  208) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  submit  a  report  entitled 
■Revision  and  Codification."  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  203.  89th  Congress, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   reports  on 
treaties  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

BxecuUve  G,  88th  Congress,  first  aeaalon, 
convention  concerning  the  exchange  of  of- 
ficial publications  and  Goyemment  docu- 
ments  between  sUtee  and   the  convention 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Itr.  JAVIT8  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cast, 
and  Mr.  Kuchk.)  : 
S.  1667.  A  bill  to  prohibit  more  effectively 
discrimination  In  employment  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Kdchel,  Mr.  Mur- 
PHT,   Mr.  Smathkrb,   and   Mr.   Yar- 

BOROVCH)  : 

S.  1688.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1669.  A  bill  to  amend  section  805(c)  of 
tbe  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended, 
relating  to  aalarles  for  personal  services  paid 
to  a  director,  officer,  or  employee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maontjson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  ICr.  BA8TLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LAT7SCHX)  : 
a.  1670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal  MUi- 
tary  Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended, 
to  Increase  the  penalty  for  persons  who,  in 
violation  of  such  act,  refuse  induction  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BRVIN: 
S.  1671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  J. 
Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  1672.  A  bill  for  the  relir '  of  Kwang  Sun 
Tl  and  Edgar  Lee  Martin;  and 

8. 1673.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  estate 
of  Charley  Conley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

8. 1674.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina  In 
Roanoke  Rapids.  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
8. 1676.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110(d)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  QRUSNINQ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BanuETT,  Mr.  Btkd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  DoKnncK.  Mr.  Hattikld,  Mr. 
Hast.  Mr.  McOxx.  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  MxTCALT.  Mr.  Mondalx,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Ttdinob,  Mr.  Yarborougr,  and 
Mr.  Touno  of  Ohio) : 
8. 1876.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  reor- 
ganlxatlona  in  the  Department  of  State  and 


the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gritzning  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
8.  1677.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Robert 
G.  Smith,  UJ3.  Air  Force;  and 

S.  1678.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  American 
Petroflna  Co.  of  Texas,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion, and  James  W.  Harris;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  1679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  permit  a  deduction  for  expenses 
of  preventing  destruction  of  trees  from  di- 
sease of  Infestation  and  of  removing  infected 
or  Infested  trees;  and 

8.  1680.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Simplification  of  the  Income  Tax  Laws:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr,  HABTKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  BtJRDiCK,  Mr.  Cannon,  ISi.  Carl- 
son,  Mr.   Chtthch,    Mr.    Clark,   Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cttrtis,  Mr. 
DiBKSEN,   Mr.  DoDD,   Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fono, 
Mr.   PuLBRioHT,   Mr.   Gritenino,   Mr. 
Hart,   Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr.   Hill,   Mr. 
HoLLiNGs,  Mr.  INOTTTE,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.    Javtts,    Mr.    Kennedy    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr.  McCahtht, 
Mr.  McClellan,  B4r.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern, Mr  McInttre,  Mr.  Meicalf, 
Mr.  Mn.T.FB,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Mtn^DT,  Mr.  Mxtrpht,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxttt,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Ttdings,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams   of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Yar- 
BOROUGH,  and  Mr.  Youho  of  North 
Dakota)  : 
S,  1681.   A   bill    to  amend   title   II  of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dlsabUlty  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sep>arate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1682.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  7  of  title 
11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  associate  Judges  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  from 
two  to  five,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1683.  A  bill  to  establish.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  office  of  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     BAYH      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Tydinos,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Dono)  : 
8.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution    to   provide   for   representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOLUTIONS 

REFERENCE   OP   SKNATZ   BILL    1671 
TO  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  the  foliowinc 
resolution  iS  Res.  113);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  JudJelary : 

Rtiolved.  Thikt  the  bin  iS.  157n  entliJed 
"A  bin  for  Iha  relief  of  Bernard  J  Cimp- 
bali'*.  now  pending  Ln  thm  S«aa>.  u>geUier 
with  all  the  accompanying  papert.  U  hereby 
referred  to  the  chief  conuruus loner  of  the 
Court  oX  CliLioas,  aad  the  chief  c<xnavijai<>oer 
AhAll  proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance 
with,  the  provt&loos  uf  gectlonA  14S2  and 
2609  of  Utle  2a  of  the  L'olted  State*  Code. 
M  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  SO 
Stet.  9&&) .  and  report  thereon  to  the  Sena-.e, 
at  tb*  e&rlleai  practicable  date,  giving  luch 
finding  of  (act  and  cunciu&lons  thereon  as 
sbaU  be  sufflclent  to  Inform  the  Congresa  of 
tlM  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  a^  a 
rlalm.  legal  ur  equitable,  a^aioat  the  United 
States  and  the  amount,  li  any.  legally  ur 
mill  to  hi  y  due  tram  the  United  Statea  to  the 
rtalmant. 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  REORGANTZ.^TION 
PLAN  NO    2 

Mr.  BAKER  sabmltted  the  following 
resohitton  'S  Res  114' ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Goveniment 
Operations : 

MeaebM^  Tbjat  the  S«nj.te  do«a  not  favor 
tb*  Bocrsanlaauan  Plan  Nxanbered  2  trans- 
mitkatt  to  the  Copgit—  by  the  President  on 
Mardia.  tM7. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bakxr  when 
he  submitted  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  headmg  > 


IMPBOVINO  THE  ENFORCEMENT 
PROCEDURES  OF  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1964 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  introduced  for  myself,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Case  1 .  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
KncHKLl  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  concerning  the 
enforcement  powers  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commisilon  I 
aak  that  the  bOl  be  appropriately  referred 
and  printed  in  the  Rbcoud 

This  bin  is  similar  to  the  biU,  S  3092, 
which  I  and  Senators  C.vse  and  Kucuxi. 
Introduced  last  year,  coaceming  the 
same  subject.  This  year  I  am  pleased,  also 
to  be  the  cosponsor,  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark),  of  S. 
1308.  which  embodies,  as  a  separate  bill, 
the  amendments  concerning  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
proposed  in  title  m  of  the  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  bin.  and  which  Ls  one 
of  those  bills  that  have  resulted  from 
the  splltup  of  tile  administration  cull 
rights  bill.  We  are  hoping  this  splitup 
will  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  toils  sep- 
arately, as  they  go  to  dUTerent  commit- 
tees and  will  have  different  fates 

Mr.  President,  S.  1308,  good  as  It  1.^. 
does  not  go  quite  far  enough.  The  prob- 
lems which  the  EEOC  has  encountered  in 
handling  its  caseload  are  well  lu»wn. 
Its  performanoe  ao  far  has  been  excel- 
leni — within  the  budretary  and  staff 
limitations  whJeh  have  been  impoeed  on 
It.  But  because  of  these  limitations  It  has 


been  forced  to  spend  far  too  moch  time 
tiandllng  Individual  cases,  and  this  has 
not  been  able  to  turn  Ita  efforts  toward 
sponsoring  Ed&rmatlve  programs  to  end 
radal  diacrimtnatJnn  in  cnDtpk>ymcnt 
Tbe  recently  published  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  EEOC  describes  the  plight  of 
the  Commission  well.  It  states: 

Budget  and  ststRng  tnr  th*  new  Commis- 
si >n  was  pr«<Ueated  on  estimates  that  3.000 
job  dUcrlmlnatioD  complaints  would  be  re- 
ceived In  t.^e  flryt  year  By  J'.iiie  196H.  tlie 
Cocnaaiaalun  had  been  deluged  with  U.BM  In- 
dividual Complaints-  more  than  twice  the 
number  all  *tai£  fair  employment  prui-uce 
agencies   receive   In   a   year 

This  dramatic  response  to  the  new  law  re- 
fle<rtetf  the  cnnftdence  of  civil  rlKbts  orga- 
nizations and  mlnoTtly  persons  In  this  new 
avenue  to  relief  from  dl-scrlniln  itr  n  It  il.'o 
Almost  swxnped  the  imnil  C>>ciuTilsslon  staff 
In  the  midst  of  establtshtnir  liivestlKatton 
procedures  and  orifanlirlng  the  new  anency. 
*-h  iiLsiiiids  'f  h'uni  of  unrr<inp«'n.s«te<l  over- 
time were  devrt*<j  to  the  flood  of  charres 
Deeptte  theee  dedlc.ited  efr  irts-  and  co-op- 
eration of  chnrg\atf  parties  and  parties 
chanted — the  CommlMilon's  first  year  ended 
with  many  hundreds  of  unreached  cases 
Bven  ttx^unh  this  tuurklox  b^re  heavily  nn 
llml'ed  res(.urces  the  O'mmlsslon  and  iUxT! . 
nevertheless  did  accomplish  mtCAorthy  re- 
■olts  with  the  new  law — many  uf  which  were 
far-reachlng  md  precedei^t-si-ttlng 

A  major  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
now  introducing  which  is  not  Included  m 
S  130«,  IS  the  strong  Unk  it  would  pro- 
vide between  the  EEOC  and  tlie  natioii- 
wid**  resourrrs  of  the  I>-p«rtment  of 
Labor,  particularly  the  Investigative 
manpo-Acr  of  the  vast  existing  network 
of  Its  \Va*:e-Hour  Division.  Tliat  di- 
vision now  handles  ct^mpliance  sur\eys 
of  over  30  000  companies  each  year.  By 
allowing  the  Commission  to  ulllizo  the 
manpower  of  the  Labor  Department  for 
investigatory  work,  the  bill  we  are  In- 
troducing would  increase  its  resources 
imnieasureably  The  Commission's  staff 
would  then  be  able  to  concentrate  more 
on  it.s  primary  role  of  developing  a  gen- 
eral, alflrmative  antidiscrimination  pro- 
gram To  aid  the  Comml.sslon  even  fur- 
ther in  this  respect,  the  bill  would  al.v) 
authorize  the  Commission  to  accept  vol- 
unteer assistance,  particularly  from  busi- 
ne.ss  and  industry. 

The  bill  al.so  goes  further  than  S.  1308 
in  several  other  ways.  It  would,  for  ex- 
ample, extend  the  coverage  of  the  law 
to  all  employers  having  eight  or  more 
employees.  S  1308  would  leave  present 
coverage  unchanged,  present  law.  at  It.s 
widest,  will  cover  only  employers  with 
25  or  more  employees,  and  even  Uiat 
coverage  will  be  delayed  until  July  1. 
19G8  Existing  law  will  cover  only  259.- 
000  employers,  only  8  percent  of  the 
total,  and  29  million  employees,  only  40 
percent  of  the  total  Extending  cover- 
age to  all  employers  with  eight  or  more 
employees  would  expand  the  coverage  of 
the  law  to  700.000  employers  employln.^ 
40  milLlon  employees,  or  21  percent  of 
the  Nations  employer*  and  54  percent  of 
Its  (Hnployees 

The  present  bin  will  also  extend  cov- 
erage to  employees  of  State  and  local 
governmental  units.  8.  130*  neglects  en- 
tirely the  highly  Important  area  at  cov- 
erage of  State  and  local  governinent  em- 
ployees.    The  U  8    Commission  on  Civil 


Rigbts  toi  Its  196S  report  on  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  South,  made  the  following 
reconunendation : 

Tn  order  to  be»p  assure  that  Justice  is  ad- 
mlnlatareit  In  a  Doiidlscrtmlnatory  manner 
empluymeHt  in  law-enforcement  agencies 
should  be  available  to  all  persons,  regardle.ss 
ol  race,  color,  rehglon.  or  national  origin 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rlghu  Act  of  19S4.  pro- 
viding for  equal  employment  opportunities 
does  not  cover  public  employment  Althoujh 
discrimination  tn  public  employment  c«n  be 
chall«n|(«d  Id  prtvate  lawsuits,  admtnlatra- 
Uve  and  ^idlcial  remedies  also  should  be 
provided  The  Ccaxunlaalon  recommends  thit 
Congress  consider  amending  title  VII  to  ex- 
tend  Its  coverage  to  public  employment. 

The  bill  also  goes  further  than  S.  1308 
in  providmg  speedier,  and  more  effective 
relief  for  violations  of  the  act.  or  the 
orders  of  the  Commission.  The  time 
whicti  may  elapse  between  Uic  fUlng  of  a 
charge  and  the  Issuance  of  a  complaii.t 
Is  limited  to  30  da.vs  Temporary  Injunc- 
tions may  be  obtained  prior  to  the  entrj- 
of  a  final  order.  The  Commission  is  given 
power  to  l.ssue  final  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders which  may  require  the  establish- 
ment of  on-the-job  training  programs, 
and  to  award  damages  A  civil  penalty  of 
$5,000  may  be  levied  upon  persons  who 
violate  Comml.sslon  order."! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.<-k 
unanimous  consent  tliat  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  a  summary  of  all  the  major 
changes  in  present  law  which  would  be 
effected  by  the  bill.  It  would: 

First.  Give  the  EEOC  the  power  to 
Lssue  cease-and-desist  orders  which  all 
other  regulator}'  agencies  have,  but  also 
retains  tlie  power  of  tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  the  existing  title  VII  to  ini- 
tiate civil  suits  against  patterns  or  prac- 
tl'Ts  of  di-ocrlmlnation  In  employment. 

Second.  Expand  the  coverage  of  title 
\TI  to  employers  ajid  labor  unions  which 
have  eight  or  more  employees  or  mem- 
bers. 

Third.  Require  the  EEOC  to  conduct  a 
continuing  survey  of  apprenticesliip  or 
other  training  or  retraining  program.s 
and  to  report  quarterly  to  the  Congre.s 
its  findings. 

Fourth  Give  the  EEOC  the  same  In- 
Testhratory  powers  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had  under  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 

Fifth.  Expand  the  coverage  of  title  VII 
to  employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Including  State  employment 
agencies 

Sixth.  Limit  precomplaint  InvestlfT.i- 
tion  and  conciliation  to  not  more  than  30 
days  after  a  charge  has  been  filed  with 
the  EEOC.  This  would  prevent  dilatory 
tactics  on  a  respondent's  part  from 
prolonging  the  precomplaint  proceedinizs. 
Other  regulatory  statutes  do  not  require 
sucli  precomplaint  proceedings,  and  In 
this  fleld  particularly  there  is  a  need  for 
rapid  relief  If  It  is  to  be  at  all  cffecUve 

Seventh.  Authoriae  the  EEOC  to  order 
affirmative  action  including  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  on-the-job  training  for  any- 
one   discriminated    against.    This    is    a 
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significant  remedy  particularly  where 
the  defense  Is  that  there  have  been  no 
qualified  minority  group  applicants. 

Eighth.  Authorize  the  EEOC  to  order 
the  payment  of  damages.  This  ifi  needed 
particularly  where  no  other  relief  la 
available  to  a  particular  grlevant  found 
to  have  been  discriminated  against. 

Ninth.  Authorize  the  EEOC  to  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Labor  Department  In 
conducting  Investigations,  seeking  volun- 
tary compliance,  conducting  hearings, 
and  coordinating  training  programs. 
This  would  help  to  overccune  the  serious 
limitations  upon  the  EBOC's  ability  to 
handle  its  caseload,  which  has  far  ex- 
ceeded expectations,  by  utilizing  par- 
ticularly the  nationwide  network  of  the 
Labor  Department's  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  local  offices  and  staff,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Manpower  Administration. 

Tenth.  Authorize  the  EEOC  to  receive 
donations  of  services  and  funds  as  so 
many  other  Federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  do.  This  could  be  a  highly 
useful  source  of  expertise  from  the 
private  sector. 

Eleventh.  Authorize  the  EEOC  to  ob- 
tain interlocutory  relief,  a  temporary 
injunction,  or  restraining  order,  in  the 
UjS.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  prior  to  a 
final  order  to  avoid  dilatory  practices  or 
repeated  violations  of  the  law  or  to  af- 
ford relief  where  otherwise  there  would 
be  irreparable  injury. 

Twelfth,  Authorize  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  order  a  dvil  penalty 
or  no  more  than  $5,000  in  appropriate 
cases.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  provides  a  similar  remedy. 

Thirteenth.  Make  Judicially  reviewa- 
ble findings  of  "no  probable  cause"  by 
the  EEOC  and  require  that  notice  of 
such  findings  be  given  to  complainants. 
Fourteenth.  Make  consent  agreements 
enforceable  in  the  courts  as  EEOC  final 
orders. 

Fifteenth.  Require  complainants'  con- 
sent to  a  finding  of  voluntary  compllanoe 
prior  to  a  bearing.  It  is  now  required  only 
during  a  hearing. 

Sixteenth.  Permit  a  Commissioner  who 
files  a  charge  to  participate  as  a  witness 
in  the  hearing  upon  it.  as  Is  now  au- 
thorized generally  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  aeddng  to  coi> 
rect  centuries  of  injustice  with  respect 
to  discrimination  in  employment,  Tlie 
three  major  types  of  discrimination 
which  we  must  eradicate  are  discrimina- 
tion in  emplojrment,  discrimination  in 
education,  and  dlscrlnilnatlon  in  hous- 
ing. 

This  bill  would  go  an  the  way  in  one 
area — employment — as  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  cope  with  the  serious  situation, 
which  still  finds  millions  of  workers  un- 
protected by  antidiscrimination  laws.  It 
has  been  shown  that  these  laws  can  work 
well.  For  example,  in  New  York  we  have 
had  such  a  law  for  20  years,  and  It  has 
been  remarkably  snceemful.  Many  other 
States  of  the  Union  have  had  similar 
success.  Such  laws  are  an  essential  and 
basic  tool  in  our  continuing  war  against 
poverty  and  racial  Injustiee. 

It  is  shocking  that  we  still  haTe  wide- 
spread discrimination  In  employment. 
We  have  had  It  in  the  trade  onions,  such 


as  the  building  trade  unions.  We  have 
had  it  elsewhere,  and  we  still  have  it, 
wherever  we  find  it  we  must  fight  It. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  is  a  great  weapon  for  that 
purpose.  We  should  give  it  the  power 
it  needs  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare begins  hearings  tomorrow  on  S.  1308. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  year,  at  least,  we 
can  enact  legislation  to  put  some  teeth 
in  the  CIvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  That  act 
was  the  beginning;  now  it  is  up  to  us  to 
finish  the  job. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred,  and 
printed  in  the  Recokd.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1667)  to  prohibit  more  ef- 
fectively discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
intnxluced  by  Mr.  Javtts  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1667 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
JZepresentettoe*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congre**  assembled,  Tbat  (a) 
oactloa  701(a)  of  tbe  OvU  Righte  Act  of  19M 
Is  amendMl  by  mmttlng  "a  State  or  political 
subdivialon  of  a  Stata  or  an  agency  of  one 
or  more  States  or  poUtlcal  subdlvlslona  and" 
aXtw  "Ineludaa". 

(b)  Sactton  701(b)  of  mcli  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Tlie  term 'enqdoyer*  means  ( 1 )  a  per- 
aoo  envagad  in  an  inductry  affecting  com- 
merce who  has  eight  or  more  employees  for 
each  waridng  day  in  each  of  twenty  or  more 
calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year,  and  any  ag«nt  of  such  a  per- 
son, and  (3)  a  State  w  political  subdivialon 
of  a  State,  or  an  agency  of  one  or  more  States 
or  poUtloal  subdlvlsians,  but  such  term  does 
not  Inducto  tbe  United  Statea.  or  an  Indian 
tilbe:  Provttetl.  That  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
tb*  United  States  to  insure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Federal  employees 
wltboot  dtoertmlnatlon  because  of  race,  color. 
reUglon.  aea.  or  national  oclgln  and  tbe  Pres- 
idant  shall  utlllae  bla  ertoting  authority  to 
•ffeetnate  this  policy." 

(c)  Section  701(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,". 

(d)  Seetloa  701(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  oat  "(A)"  and  aU  that  follows 
down  to  and  Including  "thereafter"  in  tbe 
matter  praesdlng  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  tbsreot  "eight  or  more." 

Sac.  a.  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1904  Is  amended  by  deleting  section  706  and 
Inserting  In  Uea  thereof  tb«  foUowlng: 

"ymrvEWTioif  or  UNiAwrm.  zmfloticknt 

PKACTTCia 

"Bsc.  706.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  empow- 
ered, as  harelnafter  provided,  to  prevent  any 
pervon  from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  as  set  forth  In  section 
703  or  704. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  tliat 
any  employer,  employnunt  agency,  or  labor 
organization  has  engaged  in  any  unlawful 


employment  practice,  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  employer,  employment  agency,  or 
labor  organization  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  tbe  "respondent') 
of  such  charge  and  shall  Investigate  such 
charge.  If  the  Commission  shall  determine 
that  there  is  not  prol>able  cause  for  crediting 
Euch  charge  it  sliaU  state  Its  determination 
and  notify  any  person  claiming  to  have  been 
aggrieved  and  tbe  respondent  of  such  deter- 
mination. Bach  such  determination  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  final  order  of  the  Commls- 
Elon.  If  the  Commission  sti&ll  determine  after 
such  preliminary  Investigation  tliat  probable 
cause  exists  for  crediting  such  written  charge. 
It  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  unlawful 
employment  practice  by  Informal  methods 
of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 
Nothing  said  or  done  during  and  as  a  part 
of  such  endeavors  may  be  \i8ed  as  evidence 
In  any  subsequent  proceeding, 

"(c)  (1)  U  within  a  period  of  thirty  days 
after  a  charge  is  filed  with  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  falls  to  secure  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  for  the  elimination  of 
such  unlawful  practice  on  mutually  satiB- 
factory  terms,  approved  by  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  upon  the  respondent  a  complaint 
stating  the  charges  In  that  respect,  together 
with  a  notice  of  hearing  Ijefore  the  Commis- 
sion, or  a  member  thereof,  or  before  a  des- 
ignated agent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  n<K 
less  than  ten  days  after  tbe  servloe  of  such 
complaint.  Whenever  the  CcHruniaelon  Is  re- 
quired to  endeavor  to  secure  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  this  title  and  It  determines 
that  circumstances  warrant  an  early  bearing, 
the  Commission  may  issue  a  complaint.  In 
tbe  same  manner  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  thirty-day  period.  No  complaint  shall 
issue  based  upon  any  unlawful  employment 
practice  occurring  more  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  charge  with  the  Commis- 
sion unless  the  person  aggrieved  thereby  was 
prevented  from  filing  such  charge  by  reason 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces ,  In  which 
event  the  period  of  military  service  shall  not 
be  included  In  computing  the  one-year  pe- 
riod. 

"(2)  The  respiondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  a  verified  answer  to  such  complaint 
and  to  appear  at  such  hearing  tn  person  or 
otherwise,  with  or  without  counsel,  to  pre- 
sent evidence  and  to  examine  and  cross-ex- 
amine witnesses. 

"(d)  (i)  The  Commission  or  a  meml}er  or 
designated  agent  conducting  such  bearing 
shall  have  the  power  reasonably  and  fairly 
to  amend  any  complaint,  and  the  respondent 
shall  have  like  power  to  amend  its  answer. 

"(2)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
oath. 

"(3)  The  member  of  tbe  Commission  who 
filed  a  charge  shall  not  participate  In  a  hear- 
ing thereon,  except  as  a  witness. 

"(e)  (1)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  member  or  designated  agent  of  the 
Conunlfision,  such  member  or  agent  shall 
transfer  the  entire  record  thereof  to  the 
Commission,  together  with  his  recommended 
decision  and  copies  thereof  shall  t>e  served 
upon  the  parties.  Ttie  Commission,  or  a  panel 
of  three  qualified  members  deslgnateid  by 
It  to  sit  and  act  as  the  Commission  In  such 
case,  shall  afford  the  parties  an  opportunity 
to  t>e  heard  on  such  record  at  a  time  and 
place  to  tie  specified  upon  reasonable  notice. 
In  Its  discretion,  the  Commission  upon  no- 
tice may  take  further  testimony. 

"(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  member  or 
desigiLated  agent  conducting  the  hearing,  a 
case  may  t>e  ended  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  the  record  thereof  to  ttie  Com- 
mission by  agreement  between  the  parties 
for  the  elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  on  mutually  satisfac- 
tory terms. 

"(f)  If,   upon  the  preponderance  of  tbe 
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evidence,  lacludlng  all  the  testimony  taken. 
tbe  CommlMlon  &tiall  Ond  that  the  respond- 
ent engaged  In  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  tbe  CkjmmlMlon  shall  state  Its  Qnd- 
Inga  at  (act  and  shall  lasue  and  cause  to  be 
served  on  auch  respondent  and  other  parues 
an  order  requiring  such  respondent  to  cease 
and  deaUt  from  such  unlawful  employment 
practice  and  to  taJce  such  affirmative  action 
aa  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  title. 
Including,  but  nut  limited  to.  establishing 
on-tbe-Job  training  for  any  persons  aggrieved 
by  such  unlawful  emp.oyment  practice,  or 
payment  of  damages,  or  reinstatement  or 
hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back- 
pay  (payable  by  the  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be.  responsible  for  the  discrimination ) 
Providtd,  That  interim  earnings  or  amounts 
eamable  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the 
peraon  or  persons  discriminated  against  shall 
operate  to  reduce  the  backpay  otherwLse  al- 
lowable. Such  order  may  further  require  such 
respondent  to  make  reports  from  time  to 
time  abowlng  the  extent  to  which  it  has  com- 
piled with  the  order  If  the  Commission  shall 
And  tbat  the  re8(>ondent  has  not  engaged 
la  any  unlawful  employment  practice,  the 
Commission  shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact 
and  ataall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on 
sucb  respondent  and  other  parties  an  order 
dismissing  the  complaint 

"(g)  Prom  the  time  a  hearing  is  held  be- 
fore the  Commission,  or  In  the  case  of  a 
hearing  before  a  meoiber  or  designated  agent 
of  the  Commission,  from  the  Ume  of  the 
traaafer  of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mlMton.  imtu  a  transcript  of  the  record  in 
a  case  sball  have  been  died  in  a  court,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  case  may  at  any 
tUne  be  ended  by  agreement  between  the 
putlaa,  approved  by  the  Commission,  for  the 
elimination  of  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  on  mutually  satisfactory 
terms,  and  the  Commission  may  at  any  time, 
upon  reasonable  nouce  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  It  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  finding  or 
order  made  or  issued  by  it 

"(tl)(l)  The  proceedings  held  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  subeecttuns  of  this  section 
shall  be  conducted  in  public  sessions  and  In 
conformity  with  the  standards  and  limita- 
tions of  sections  5.  6.  7.  8.  and  11  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commission  by  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Commission  Is 
autborlzed.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  un- 
der this  title,  to — 

"(A)  receive  money  and  other  prof>erty 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  other  than  that  it  be  used  in 
furtberance  of  the  conditions  of  this  title. 
and  to  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
prorUlona  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
relmbtirse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  law  i5  USC 
736-3)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice  employed   without   compensation 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding 
subsections  of  this  section  the  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  available  services 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  employ- 
ees thereof,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  in  lAi  conducting  a  pre- 
llmlxtary  Investigation  wtlh  respect  to  any 
charge  filed  with  the  Commission.  (Bi  en- 
deavoring to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
with  this  title,  (C)  conducting  a  hearing  re- 
sulting from  the  Issuance  of  a  complaint  by 
the  Commission,  and  (D)  obtaining  advice 
and  pertinent  information  concerning  any 
occupational  training  programs  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Government 
Within  the  limitation  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Commission,  it  may  make  agreements, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  establish  such 


procedures,  and  make  such  payments,  either 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  employees 
thereof,  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  of  I^bor  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  and  to  provide 
such  services  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quest Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
delegate  any  of  Its  authority  to  make  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  charKes  filed 
with  It,  to  Issue  complalnu.  or  to  make  final 
orders  and  findings  of  fact 

(11(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  makt>s 
a  n.'idlnK  that  any  respondent  has  engaged  In 
any  i.inlawful  employment  practice  and  Is- 
sue.s  an  order  requiring  such  respondent  to 
cea.se  and  desist  from  such  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  or  whenever  the  Commls- 
sloa  has  probable  cause  for  belief  that  any 
respondent  Is  not  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  any  voluntary  agreement  for  the 
ellminauon  of  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  entered  Into  pursuant  to  suhiM^tlon 
(bi.  I  el  or  igi  of  thla  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  power  to  petition  any  United 
States  court  of  appeals  or  if  the  court  of 
appeals  to  which  application  might  be  made 
is  m  vacation  any  district  court  within  any 
circuit  or  district,  respectively  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  in  question 
occurred,  or  wherein  the  respondent  resides 
or  transacts  business  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  order  or  voluntary  agreement  and 
for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  restrain- 
ing order  and  for  the  entry  of  an  order  di- 
recting the  respondent  to  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  L'nlted  States  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  td.OOO  for  any  violation  of  such  order  of 
the  Commission,  and  shall  certify  and  file  In 
the  court  to  which  petition  Is  made  a  tran- 
script of  the  entire  record  In  the  proceeding, 
including  the  pleadings  and  testimony  upon 
which  such  order  was  entered  and  the  find- 
ings and  the  order  of  the  Commission  or  a 
true  copy  of  such  voluntary  agreement 
Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  conduct 
further  proceedings  In  conformity  with  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  limitations  estab- 
lished by  section  10  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  .Act 

(2)  Upwn  such  filing  the  court  shall 
cause  notice  thereof  tt)  be  served  upon  such 
respondent  and  thereupon  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  ques- 
tion determined  therein  and  shall  have  power 
to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper  and  to 
make  and  enter  uf)on  the  pleadings,  testi- 
mony, and  pnxreedlngs  set  forth  in  such 
transcript  a  decree  enforcing  modifying  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  voluntary  agreement  between  the 
parties,  or  dlrec'inif  the  respondent  to  for- 
feit and  pay  to  the  United  States  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  »6  000  for  any  vio- 
lation of  the  order  of  the  Commission,  which 
penalty  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  each 
separate  violation  of  such  a  final  order  shall 
be  a  separate  offense,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  a  violation  through  continuing  failure  or 
neglect  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion each  day  of  continuance  of  such  failure 
or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense 
"(3)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Commission.  Its  member  or  agent. 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection 
shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances 

■•i4i  The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  shall   be  conclusive 

■■(6)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
and    shall    show    to    the   satisfaction    of    the 


court  that  such  additional  evidence  Is  mate- 
rial and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in 
the  hearing  before  the  Commission.  Its  mem- 
ber, or  agent,  the  court  may  order  such  ad- 
ditional evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Com- 
mission. Its  member,  or  agent,  and  to  be 
made  a  ptur.  of  the  transcript 

"(6)  The  Commission  may  modify  Its  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed,  and  It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  which  findings  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
small  be  conclusive,  and  Its  recommenda- 
tions. If  any.  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  lu  original  order 

"(7 1  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
be  exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and  decree 
shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals.  If  application  was 
made  to  the  district  court  or  other  United 
States  court  as  hereinabove  provided,  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  In  title  28.  United  States  C  xle. 
section   1264 

•  iji  Whenever  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  ibi  alleging  that 
any  respondent  has  engaged  In  any  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  and,  after  prelim- 
inary Investigation,  the  Commission  has  de- 
termined that  probable  cause  exists  lor 
crediting  such  written  charge,  the  Commis- 
sion may  petition  any  United  States  court 
of  appeals  or.  If  the  court  of  appeals  to  which 
application  might  be  made  Is  In  vacation 
any  district  court  within  any  circuit  or  dis- 
trict, respectively,  wherein  the  unlawful 
employment  practice  In  question  Is  alleged 
to  have  occurred,  or  wherein  the  respondent 
resides  or  transacts  business,  for  appropriate 
Injunctive  relief  pending  the  final  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Conunlsslon.  or  the  securing  of  a 
voluntary  agreement  between  the  parlies 
under  subsection  (b).  (e).  or  (gl  of  this 
section,  with  respect  to  the  matter  In  ques- 
tion Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 
served  upon  the  respondent  and  thereupon 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  Injunc- 
tive relief  or  temp<jrary  restraining  order  as 
It  deems  Just  and  proper.  Such  respondent 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  by 
counsel  and  present  any  relevant  testimony 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
s\ibsectlon.  a  temporary  restraining  order 
may  be  Issued  without  noUce  U  a  petition 
alleges  that  substantial  and  Irreparable  in- 
Jury  to  the  alleged  aggrieved  party  will  be 
unavoidable  and  any  such  temporary  re- 
straining order  shall  be  effective  for  no 
longer  than  five  days  and  will  become  void 
at  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

•ikMli  Any  person  or  party  aggrieved  by 
a  final  order  of  the  Commission  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  order  In  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals  of  the  Judicial  circuit 
wherein  the  unlawful  employment  practice 
In  question  was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged 
in  or  wherein  such  person  or  party  resides 
or  transacts  business  or  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  In  such 
a  court  a  written  petition  praying  that  the 
order  of  the  Commission  be  modified  or  set 
aside  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with served  upon  the  Commission  and  there- 
upt>n  the  aggrieved  party  shall  file  in  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  In 
the  proceeding  certified  by  the  Commission, 
Including  the  pleadings  and  testimony  upon 
which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered 
and  the  findings  and  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  pro- 
ceed In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
an  application  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (1),  and  shall  have  the  same  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  petl- 
tloners  or  to  the  Commission  such  temporary 
relief   or  restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just 
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and  proper,  and  tn  like  manner  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modUylng,  and  en> 
forcing  aa  so  modified  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(3)  Upon  such  filing  by  a  peraon  or  party 
aggrieved  the  reviewing  court  shall  conduct 
further  proceedings  In  conformity  with  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  limitations  eetab- 
luhed  by  section  10  of  the  AdmlnlstratlTe 
Procedure  Act. 

"(1)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
vmder  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  aa  a  stay 
of  the  Commission's  order. 

"(m)  When  granting  appropriate  tempo- 
rary relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  making 
and  entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying, 
and  enforcing  as  ao  modified,  or  setting  aside 
in  whole  or  In  part  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  provided  In  this  section,  the  juris- 
diction of  courts  sitting  In  equity  shall  not 
be  limited  by  the  Act  entitled  '"An  Act  to 
amend  tbe  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
l.mlt  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  alttlng  In 
equity,  and  lor  other  purpoaes".  approved 
March  23.  1932  36  DJ3.C.  101-115). 

"(n)  Petitions  filed  under  this  title  shall 
be  heard  expeditiously." 

Sec.  3.  The  second  aentence  of  aectlon 
709(b)  of  the  avll  Rights  Act  of  1064  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  imder  which 
I'.o  person  may  bring  a  civil  action  under  sec- 
tion 706  In  any  case  or  class  of  cases  so  speci- 
fied,". 

Sec.  4.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  deleting  section  710  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


INVESnCATOaT    poi 

"Sec.  710.  (a)  Fcur  the  purposes  of  any  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  this  Utle.  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  aectlona  9  and  10  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commtsston  Act  of  September  16.  1014. 
as  amended  (IS  VS.C.  49,  60).  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Commission,  except  that 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  may  not  be  re- 
quired outside  of  the  State  where  he  Is  found, 
resides,  or  transacts  business,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  may  not  be  required  out- 
side the  State  where  such  evidence  Is  kept. 

"(b)  The  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovemment.  when  directed  by  the 
President,  shall  furnish  tbe  Commission, 
upon  Its  requests,  all  records,  papers,  and 
Information  In  their  possession  relating  to 
any  matter  before  the  Commission." 

Sec.  6.  Title  VTI  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"St'SVET      BT     COUMISalON     OF     APPkENTICESBIP 
OS    OTKZS    TRAINtnC    PXOGKAMS 

"Sec.  717.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  survey  of  the  operation  of 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  or  retrain- 
ing programs.  Including  one-the-)ob  train- 
ing programs,  to  determine  If  the  employers, 
hibor  organizations,  or  joint  labor-manage- 
ment committees  controUlng  such  programs 
are  engaged  In  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  the  operation  of  auch 
programs. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  oC 
section  709.  in  conducting  such  survey  the 
CommlsElon  shall  at  all  reasonable  times 
have  aocess  to  any  records  maintained  by  an 
employer,  labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  pursuant  to  (I)  ths 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
under  the  second  aentence  of  section  709(c), 
or  (2)  any  fair  employment  practice  law  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  quarterly  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, containing  the  results  of  snch  survey 
during  the  preceding  three  months,  and  such 
repKirt  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
upon  request." 

Sbc.  e.  Tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affeot  suits  oommenoed  prior  to  the  date  at 


enactment  ot  this  Act  by  an  aggrieved  per- 
son punm&t  to  lecttaH  708(e)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  10H.  or  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  pursuant  to  section  707  of  such  Act,  and 
all  such  suits  shall  be  continued  by  such 
aggrieved  peraon  or  tbe  Attorney  General, 
as  the  case  may  be,  proceedings  therein  had, 
appeals  therein  taken,  and  Judgments  there- 
in rendered.  In  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed. 


FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  POP 
WARMER  JUNIOR  LEAGUE  FOOT- 
BALL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  inconwrating  the 
nationwide  Pop  Warner  Junior  League 
football  program  under  the  name  "Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  sponsor  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  because  it  was  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  that  the  first  Pop  Warner  football 
program  was  founded  in  1929.  Today, 
Philadelphia  remains  the  headquarters 
for  all  Pop  Warner  activities,  and  its 
Junior  League  football  program,  now  in 
its  39th  year,  stands  as  the  Nation's 
oldest  and  largest,  with  an  estimated 
600,000  youngsters  In  most  of  the  50 
States  and  several  foreign  countries, 
participating  last  fall. 

Especially  worth  noting  are  the  car- 
dinal rules  of  the  program — safety  and 
equality  of  competition.  Five  basic  age 
and  weight  divisions — peewee,  junior 
midget,  midget.  Junior  bantam,  and 
bantam — encompass  aU  pre-hlgh-school 
youngsters  ages  9  through  15  with  strict 
adherence  to  the  basic  safety  standards 
of  teams  evenly  matched  by  age  and 
weight.  Further  imderscoring  the  em- 
phasis on  safety  are  rules  and  regula- 
tions covering  standards  for  football 
equipment,  fields,  and  games.  Coaches, 
business  managers,  and  game  ofiBclals 
also  must  adhere  to  conduct  governed 
by  Pop  Warner  rules.  Wherever  pre-high- 
school  football  is  played  according  to 
such  standards,  It  is  probably  Pop 
Warner  football,  whether  called  by  that 
name  loccdly  or  not. 

Equally  noteworthy  Is  the  emphasis 
which  Pop  Warner  gives  to  competitive 
athletics  as  a  means  to  both  physical  and 
scholastic  achievement.  It  Is  the  aim  of 
the  program  to  extend  physical  fitness  to 
all  American  youth,  and  not  just  to  those 
involved  In  football.  By  permitting  on 
Pop  Warner  teams  only  those  boys  main- 
taining at  least  a  C  average  in  their 
schoolworfc,  sdiolarshlp  and  scholastic 
Improvement  are  encouraged.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  endeavor  can  be  measured  by 
last  year's  Pop  Warner  AH -America 
Team  of  Little  Scholars,  Of  the  32  out- 
standing young  scholar-athletes  named 
to  this  team,  20  carried  an  A  grade 
average  while  27  attained  a  combined 
scholastic-football  rating  of  A  or  bet- 
ter as  compiled  by  Pop  Warner  head- 
quarters. 

It  is  this  emphasis  on  the  two — ath- 
letic and  flcholastlc  achievement — that 
has  earned  Pop  Warner  Junior  League 
football  the  wide  nattonal  support  which 
it  enjoys  today.  In  communities  from 
coast  to  coast.  Pop  Warner  teams  and 
leagues  have  received  not  only  the  ac- 


claim of  parents  and  educators,  but  the 
financial  support  and  sponsorship  of 
local  service  clubs  as  well. 

Pop  W&mer  Junior  League  football 
owes  Its  inception  to  Joseph  J.  Tomlln, 
a  native  Pennsylvanian  and  outstanding 
lineman  in  his  undergraduate  days  at 
Swarthmore  College,  who  now  serves  as 
president  of  the  program's  Little  Schol- 
ars division.  Mr.  Tomlln  and  his  early 
associates  originated  the  Idea  of  expos- 
ing pre-hlgh-school  youngsters  to  orga- 
nized safety-first  football  governed  by 
high  standards  of  equipment,  coaching, 
and  ofiQciating. 

To  achieve  this  end,  they  received  per- 
mission to  use  the  name  of  the  late 
Glenn  Scobie  "Pop"  Warner,  famous  for 
his  own  football  at  Cornell  University, 
his  coaching  at  Pennsylvania's  Carlisle 
Indian  School,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Stanford  University  in  California, 
and  Philadelphia's  Temple  University, 
and  his  tutoring  of  Olympic  Gold  Medal 
winner,  Jim  Thorpe. 

Fittingly,  Pop  Warner  Junior  League 
football  takes  as  its  major  goals:  "To 
inspire  youth,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  to  practice  the  ideals  of  sports- 
manship, scholarship,  and  physical  fit- 
ness d,s  reflected  In  the  life  of  the  late 
Glenn  Warner,"  and  "to  bring  area 
youth  closer  together  through  a  common 
interest  In  sportsmanship,  scholarship, 
fellowship,  and  athletic  competition." 

Mr.  President,  Congress,  in  1964,  saw 
fit  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  Little 
League  Baseball,  Inc.,  another  fine  Penn- 
sylvania-based youtJi-sports  organiza- 
tion. Like  Little  League  baseball.  Pop 
Warner  Junior  League  football  exempli- 
fies the  good  character,  responsibility, 
and  moral  integrity  which  It  seeks  to 
build  in  its  members.  I  urge  early  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  which  I  am  In- 
troducing today  so  that  youthful  par- 
ticipants of  the  Pop  Warner  Junior 
League  football  program  may  be  covered 
in  the  same  fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  1668)  to  Incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott  <f  or  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SALARIES  PAID  TO  DIRECTOR,  OP- 
FICER,  OR  EMPLOYEE  UNDER 
TITLE  VI  OR  Vn  OP  THE  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT,  1936.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  to  amend  section  805(c) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  relating  to  salaries  for  person- 
al services  paid  to  a  director,  officer,  or 
employee.  Introduction  was  requested  by 
the  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines. 

This  bill  is  Intended  to  increase  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000  per  annum  the  limita- 
tion of  salaries  for  personal  services  paid 
to  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  by  a 
contractor,  its  affiliates,  subsidiary,  or 
associates  that  Is  taken  into  account  in 
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detennlning  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  a  contractor  under  a  contract  author- 
ized by  title  VI  or  Utle  vn  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended. 

Aa  originally  enacted  section  805' c  >  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  pro- 
vided that  no  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee could  receive  from  any  contractor 
holding  a  contract  authorized  by  title  VI 
or  title  vn  of  the  act.  and  its  affiliate. 
subsidiary,  or  associate,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, wages,  salary,  allowances,  or  com- 
pensation in  any  form  for  personal  serv- 
ices In  excess  of  $25,000  per  annum  By 
1952  It  was  apparent  that  this  provision 
of  the  act  was  Imposing  a  serious  com- 
petitive disadvantage  to  the  steamship 
Industry  in  that,  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous rise  in  salaries  and  wages  that  had 
occurred  since  1936,  It  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  shipping  compa- 
nies to  attract  or  retain  able  personnel, 
particularly  at  the  executive  level. 

In  recognition  that  this  situation  was 
Inimical  to  the  purposes  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  and  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  drastic  increase  in  the  scale 
of  compensation  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  16-year  period  since  1936. 
the  Congress  amended  section  805<ci  of 
the  «u:t  by  Public  Law  586.  82d  Congress, 
66  SUt.  765.  approved  July  17.  1952  This 
legislation  removed  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion against  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
all  other  forms  of  compensation  to  a  di- 
rector, officer,  or  employee  in  excess  of 
$25,000  per  annum,  but  retained  this 
same  amount  as  a  limitation  In  deter- 
mining any  rights  or  obligations  of  a 
contractor  under  a  contract  authorized 
by  title  VI  or  Utle  vn  of  the  act.  In 
effect,  therefore,  this  amendment  legal- 
ized the  payment  of  compensation  for 
personal  services  In  excess  of  $25,000  per 
armum,  but  established  $25,000  per  year 
as  the  amount  of  salaries  and  all  other 
payments  or  allowances  of  compensation 
In  any  form  for  personal  services  that 
would  be  considered  as  "fair  and  reason- 
able" under  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy contracts  and  charter  agreements 
between  private  contractors  and  the 
Goverrunent.  Section  805' c>  as  thus 
amended  In  1952  has  remained  un- 
changed since  that  date. 

During  the  15-year  period  since  1952. 
the  level  of  salaries  and  other  forms  of 
compensation  has  continued  to  rise  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  currently  clearly  In- 
equitable to  maintain  this  same  maxi- 
mum as  the  measure  of  "fair  and  reason- 
able" compensation  to  be  taken  Into 
account  under  contracts  executed  under 
title  VI  and  utle  VU  of  the  act  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  I  am  Introducing  proposes 
to  update  section  805' ci  of  the  act  by 
Increasing  the  limitaUon  on  salaries  and 
other  compensation  chargeable  as  fair 
and  reasonable  to  the  operations  under 
the  contract  to  an  amount  of  $50,000 
per  annum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S  1669'  to  amend  secUon 
805(0  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended,  relating  to  salaries 
for  personal  services  paid  to  a  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  employee  introduced  by 
Mr.  Macitoson,  by  request,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  Its  Utle,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  DRAFT  LAWS  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  IMPRISONMENT  OF 
ANY  PERSON  CONVICTED  OP 
WILLFULLY  REFUSING  TO  BE  IN- 
DUCTED INTO  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  AFTER  HAVING  BEEN 
ORDERED  TO   DO   SO 

Mr.  EASTLAxVD  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  for  appropriate 
reference 

Everyone  is  aware  that  there  has  been 
a  concerted  effort  recently  on  the  part 
of  certain  individuals  and  organizations 
to  disrupt  and  destroy  the  effective  op- 
eraUon  of  the  SelecUve  Service  System 
We  know  that  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
Mai  tin  Luther  King,  and  others  of  their 
ilk  have  publicly  urged  our  young  men 
not  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces.  We 
have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  few 
men  heeding  this  seditious  advice  and 
refosing  to  be  inducted 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment  tills 
conduct  constitutes  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  security  of  our  NaUon  It 
is  calculated  to  Impede  the  operation  of 
our  draft  laws  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency,  with  the  result  of  weaken- 
ing our  gallant  Armed  Forces 

Mr  President.  I  am  today  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  would  amend  our  pres- 
ent draft  laws  to  provide  that  any  per- 
son convicted  of  willfully  refusing  to  be 
inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  after 
havinkj  been  ordered  to  do  so  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
not  less  than  10  years  The  maximum 
penalty  under  the  law  at  present  Is  a 
prison  sentence  of  up  to  5  years  or  a  fine 
of  up  to  $10,000.  or  both  It  is  my  hope 
and  thought  Uiat  the  increased  punish- 
ment provided  by  this  bill  will  deter  the 
commission  of  these  cowardly  acts. 

A  young  man  who  is  inducted  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  will  serve  a  minimum 
of  2  years  A  person  who  volunteers  will 
serve  a  minimum  of  4  years.  Under  our 
parole  statute,  a  prisoner  may  be  released 
fiom  the  penitentiary  after  serving  as 
little  as  one-third  of  his  sentence  We 
know  that  in  most  cases  which  involve 
a  first-offense  conviction  and  in  which 
the  prisoner  has  a  good  record  In  prison, 
the  criminal  is.  In  fact,  relea.sed  after 
serving  one-third  of  his  sentence.  As  a 
result,  a  person  who  willfully  refuses  to 
be  Inducted  can  reasonably  expect  to 
spend  no  more  than  1  year  and  8  months 
in  the  penitentiary,  even  if  the  present 
maximum  sentence  is  Imposed.  We  also 
know  that  judges  seldom  Impose  the 
maximum  punishment,  especially  for 
first  offenses.  If  a  judge  sentenced  a  per- 
son convicted  of  refusing  to  be  inducted 
to  .serve  2  years  in  prison,  that  person 
could  reasonably  expect  to  be  relea.sed 
after  only  8  months. 

A  person  who  wishes  to  avoid  military 
service,  using  some  high-flown  principle 
as  his  outward  excuse,  but,  In  fact,  com- 
mitting an  unpatriotic  and  cowardly  act, 
faces  very  little  actual  inconvenience 
upon  being  convicted 

In  my  Judgment,  a  person  who  willfully 
flouts  the  draft  laws  in  this  respect 
should  do  so  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that.  If  convicted  therefor,  he  will  spend 
more  time  In  the  sanctuary  of  prison 
than  the  vast  multitudes  of  patriotic 
young  men  will  spend  risking  all  for  their 
country 


Mr  President.  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Uiis  body  will  Join  with  me  in  at- 
tempting to  remedy  this  terrible  sltua- 
Uon 

Mr  President,  a  young  man  who  en- 
lists In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  accepts  a  minimum  of  4  years  of 
service  A  man  who  accepts  InducUon 
must  serve  at  least  2  years,  but  the  con- 
victed draft  dodger  faces  only  16  months 
of  Imprisonment,  at  most,  and  the  com- 
forting knowledge  that  he  Is  excused 
from  any  future  millUry  service.  Con- 
vlcUon  of  a  felony  makes  the  felon  ineli- 
gible to  be  Inducted  Into  our  armed 
services 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  cowardly 
Individuals  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  country  and  the  American  way  of 
life  which  are  being  purchased  for  him 
with  the  blood  of  our  American  boys  on 
the  battlefields  deserve  sterner  measures 

L«t  there  be  no  quesUon  that  we  are 
wllUng  to  allow  freedom  of  speech  and 
legal  tests  of  our  laws,  because  this  Is  a 
free  society  founded  on  such  principles 
but  It  also  should  be  known  that  those 
duly  convicted  will  not  escape  a  Just  pun- 
ishment for  their  crime. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  guarantee 
to  our  patriotic  American  young  men 
and  the  valiant  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  that  draft  dodgers  and  shirkers 
will  not  be  rewarded. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield' 

Mr    EASTLAND      I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  ask  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  become  a  sponsor  of  the 
Senators  bill 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr  Lacsche]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  <S  1670*  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Mihtary  Training  and  Service 
Act.  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  penalty 
for  persons  who,  in  violation  of  such  act. 
refuse  induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Eastland  >  for  himself  and  Mr  Lacsche  ' 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  Utle,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr  President,  we  are 
all  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  growing 
demand  for  Federal  assistance  for  urban 
renewal  projects  across  the  country  has 
far  outstripped  the  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  this  purpose — to  the  point  that 
the  whole  future  of  urban  renewal  effort 
in  many  communities  Is  at  stake. 

I  am  advised  that  as  of  April  1,  1967, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  had  appllcaUons  on  hand 
for  new  renewal  projects  considerably  In 
excess  of  $1  billion,  while  funds  available 
for  allotment  for  the  rest  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  totaled  about  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  Despite  addlUonal  authori- 
zations by  Congress  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It  Is  apparent  that  at  the  rate  appll- 
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cations   are  now   being   submitted,   the 
backlog  will  continue  to  moimt. 

The  result  is  that  applications  for  new 
projects  are  stacking  up  with  little  or  no 
prospect  that  they  will  be  approved  for 
planning  and  the  renewal  grant  ear- 
marked at  any  time  within  the  next 
several  years. 

Mr.  President,  a  situation  exists  In  the 
Kansas  City  area  which  Is  exemplary  of 
the  growing  problem.  Presently,  applica- 
tions are  pending  for  three  new  projects 
In  the  Kansas  City  area,  and  several  new 
applications  will  be  filed  within  the  next 
few  months.  However,  Kansas  City  offi- 
cials have  been  advised  by  the  E)epart- 
ment  that  since  two  new  projects  were 
only  recently  approved  for  the  area,  they 
can  expect  that  no  further  pending  appli- 
cations will  be  approved  for  this  fiscal 
year,  and  that,  under  present  circum- 
stances and  prospects,  they  can  expect 
approval  of  not  more  than  one  In  each  of 
the  next  several  fiscal  years.  If  that.  In 
other  words,  it  appears  that  any  appli- 
cations for  a  new  project  filed  at  this 
time  would  not  be  funded  and  approved 
for  at  least  4  or  5  years. 

Obviously  this  sltuaUon  Is  threatening 
to  grind  the  renewal  program  to  a  halt 
in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  and  Mo.,  and, 
ironically,  Just  at  a  time  when  the  area's 
progress  to  date  has  gained  an  amazing 
local  support  for  the  program,  and  when 
such  support  has  developed  sufficient 
momentum  to  make  a  real  Impact  upon 
the  area's  problems. 

Mr.  President,  as  important  as  the  long 
delays  In  funding  new  projects  might  be 
to  the  continuity  and  future  of  renewal 
plans,  the  current  sltuaUon  Involves  an 
indirect  problem  which  Is  being  created 
by  these  delays  which  may  be  even  more 
serious. 

Mr.  President,  the  local  matching 
grant  which  a  city  must  provide  for  re- 
newal projects  can  be  either  in  the  form 
of  cash,  or  In  the  form  of  public  facili- 
ties which  benefit  the  project,  provided 
the  construcUon  of  such  facilities  was 
commenced  within  3  years  prior  to 
the  "authorization  by  the  Administrator 
of  a  contract  for  loan  or  capital  grant 
for  the  project."  This  means,  In  effect, 
that  construction  of  the  facility  must 
have  started  within  3  years  prior  to 
the  time  the  local  authority  Is  ready  to 
carry  out  the  project  after  the  formal 
plan  has  been  prepared  and  approved 
locally,  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  De- 
partment. 

In  most  cases  renewal  projects  are  ini- 
tiated and  planned  In  coordination  with 
certain  public  facUlUes  to  be  Installed 
by  the  city  or  other  local  public  body  to 
benefit  the  project,  with  the  Idea  that  a 
noncash  credit  will  then  be  available, 
rather  than  payment  of  the  same  amount 
In  cash  for  the  local  grant-ln-sdd.  As  an 
example,  In  at  least  two  of  the  proposed 
new  projects  for  which  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
officials  have  submitted  applications,  the 
city  has  provided  for  extensive  street 
improvements  with  the  understanding 
that  the  cost  of  such  construction  would 
make  up  a  uiajor  portion  of  the  city's 
share  of  the  project  cost. 

Once  such  f  acUlUes  are  planned,  a  com- 
munity finds  it  expedient  In  many  cases 
to  proceed  with  construction  at  an  early 


date,  often  prior  to  the  time  application 
Is  made  to  tbe  Department  for  Federal 
funds  to  plan  the  renewal  project.  In  the 
past,  when  Federal  fimds  were  available 
for  new  projects,  this  caused  no  particu- 
lar problem.  The  plans  for  the  project 
could  be  completed  and  the  "loan  and 
grant"  stage  reached  well  within  the  3- 
year  period.  However,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  3- 
year  period  would  run  before  any  new 
project  Is  even  approved  for  planning, 
much  less  reachlrig  the  point  of  under- 
taking the  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
difficulties  that  the  present  3 -year  limita- 
tion is  causing  for  the  renewal  efforts 
In  Elansas  City,  Kans.,  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Much  the  same  tjrpe  of  situation  ap- 
plies to  the  city  of  Port  Scott,  Kans.  Fort 
Scott  dty  officials  anUclpate  that  they 
will  be  able  to  proceed  with  urban  renew- 
al plans  only  If  funds  expended  for  street 
and  parking  lot  development  In  1965  will 
qualify  as  noncash  credit  toward  the 
planned  renewal  project.  However,  under 
the  present  conditions  It  would  appear 
virtually  Impossible  to  secure  a  grant 
within  the  3-year  time  limit  for  noncash 
credits.  Dozens  of  other  cities  around 
the  coimtry  find  themselves  In  the  same 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  Is  that  the 
long  delay  In  fimdlng  new  projects  Is 
wiping  out  many  noncash  credits  which 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  such 
projects.  The  3-year  rollback  provision 
In  the  law  becomes  meaningless  as  It  Is 
presently  worded,  even  though  valid  ap- 
plications for  new  projects  are  on  flile  and 
the  local  agency  Is  anxious  to  get  on  with 
them,  complete  the  planning  and  reach 
the  point  where  the  provision  applies. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  which  I  feel  would  be  only  fair  and 
equitable  under  the  clrcmnstances.  My 
amendment  would  make  the  3-year  roll- 
back provision  apply  to  the  date  upon 
which  an  application  for  a  new  project 
Is  accepted  by  the  Department,  rather 
than  the  date  of  authorization  of  a  loan 
and  grant  contract  following  the  plan- 
ning period. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  amendment  Is 
only  logical  In  light  of  the  present  cir- 
cumstances regarding  the  availability  of 
Federal  fimds  for  tirban  renewal  proj- 
ects. I  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  studied 
very  soon  by  the  committee  and  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  order  that  communi- 
ties all  across  the  Nation  do  not  lose  local 
grant-in-aid  credits  to  which  they  are 
rightfully  entlUed. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  my  bill  to  amend 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro. 

The  bill  (S.  1675)  to  amend  secUon 
110(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  PiAisoir,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciu-rency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnue  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
next  to  last  paragraph  of  section  110((1)  ot 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "to  the  authorization  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  a  contract  for  loan  or  capital 
grant  for  tbe  project"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "to  tbe  acceptance  by  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  an  application  for  a  loan  or  capital 
grant  for  the  project". 


WHAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
IS  NOW  DOING  IN  THE  FIELD 
OP  POPULAITON  CONTROL  AND 
WHAT  IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  GRUENING."  Mr.  President, 
since  I  first  Introduced  S.  1676  on  April 
1,  1965,  the  world's  population  has  in- 
creased by  120  million  or  the  approxi- 
mate combined  populations  of  Laos,  Bra- 
zil, Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  and 
Ethiopia. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  by  4,521,977  since  April  1, 
1965. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus population  clock  here  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  our  numbers  have  risen  from  194,- 
102,850  on  April  1,  1965,  to  198,624,827 
as  of  8  ajn.  this  morning. 

We  have  In  the  past  763  days  added  to 
the  population  of  the  United  States  the 
equivalent  of  the  population  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  or  the  populations  of  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Iowa  combined. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  be- 
fore Congress  on  January  10,  President 
Johnson  said: 

Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
great  challenge  to  the  human  family  is  the 
race  between  food  supply  and  population  In- 
crease. That  race  tonight  is  being  lost.  The 
time  for  rhetoric  has  clearly  passed.  The 
time  for  concerted  action  is  here,  and  we 
must  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Thus,  for  the  27th  time  President 
Johnson  publicly  expressed  his  deep  con- 
cern about  the  worldwide  population  ex- 
plosion. He  has  subsequently  commented 
on  it  four  additional  times  in  his  food 
for  India  message  to  the  Congress  on 
February  2  and  In  his  foreign  aid  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  February  9. 

In  his  encyclical  "Populorum  Progres- 
slo,"  released  on  March  28,  Pope  Paul 
VI  wrote  that  it  is  proper  for  government 
to  take  an  Interest  In  the  population 
crisis.  For  the  first  time  In  history  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  said 
that  government  has  the  right  to  concern 
Itself  about  birth  control  and  that  of- 
ficially, the  government  has  a  legitimate 
interest  in  the  field. 

"Populorum  Progressio,"  In  part  I,  en- 
tltied  "For  Man's  Complete  Develop- 
ment," In  the  portion  devoted  to 
"programs  and  planning,"  contains  para- 
graph 37  on  "Demography."  In  this 
paragraph  His  Holiness  has  taken  a  most 
Important  step  forward  In  meeting  the 
population  problems  of  the  world. 

Pope  Paul  says  that  it  is  proper  for 
government  to  take  an  Interest  In  the 
ixjpulatlon  crisis. 

Let  me  quote  the  complete  text  of  the 
encyclical  paragraph  on  demography. 

It  is  true  that  too  frequently  an  accelerated 
demographic  Increase  adds  its  own  difficulties 
to  the  problems  of  development.  The  sise  of 
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th«  population  IncreaMs  mora  rapidly  than 
•Tat)*J>l«  resourc«a.  artd  tblnga  are  round  to 
bave  reached  apporemiy  an  impaaae.  Prom 
tbat  Okoment  bbe  temptAtlon  ta  great  to 
clMck  tbe  demographic  Lncreaae  by  means  of 
radical  measure*.  It  Ls  certain  that  pubUc 
authorltlea  can  intervene,  within  the  Umlt 
oX  their  competence,  by  (avonug  the  avall- 
ahlUty  o(  appropriate  In/ormatlon  and  by 
adopting  suitable  meaeures,  provided  that 
theae  be  In  conformny  «rtth  the  moral  law 
and  that  they  respect  the  rightful  freedom 
of  married  couplee  Where  the  Inalienable 
right  to  marriage  and  procreation  Is  Ucklng. 
hunxan  dignity  has  ceased  to  exist  Plnally, 
it  la  foir  the  parents  to  decide,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  on  the  number  of 
their  children,  taking  into  account  their  re- 
■ponslblUtles  toward  Ood.  themselves,  the 
children  they  have  already  brought  Into  the 
world,  and  the  community  to  which  they 
belong.  In  all  this  they  must  follow  the 
demands  of  their  own  conaclence  enlightened 
by  Ood's  law  auihenucaiiy  interpreted  anj 
sustained  by  contldence  la   him. 

The  extended  pubUc  hearings  held  on 
S.  1676  and  the  population  crlsla  during 
the  8»th  Congress  demonstrated  the 
growing  worldwide  approach  to  consen- 
sus for  family  planning  assistance 
NlnetyH5lKht  distinguished  men  and 
women  contributed  to  the  dlaloi?  de- 
veloped during  the  course  of  the  28  pub- 
lic hearings  held  by  the  Gtovemment 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  those  who  testified  ap- 
pear aa  exhibit  1  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  ORUENINO  On  previous  occa- 
sions I  referred  to  the  men  and  women 
who  testified  as  pioneers  and  suggested 
that  their  names  comprise  an  Important 
honor  roll  which  historically  bears  an 
analogy  to  other  famous  lists:  The 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, those  who  ratified  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  others  whose 
names  were  appended  to  and  made  pos- 
sible some  of  the  great  turning  points 
tn  history  Some  did  not  endorse  S  1676, 
but  none  Ignored  the  population  problem. 
The  total  number  of  hearings  voltmie.s, 
15.  when  the  1966  appendix  and  Index 
are  printed,  encompasses  nearly  5,000 
printed  pages  The  hearings  are  compre- 
hensive. The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures  Is  in  the  process  of 
having  the  hearings  indexed  so  they  will 
be  as  useful  as  possible  to  people  inter- 
ested In  the  population  problem 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
receive  almost  daily  indications  that  the 
hearings  are  helpful  at  home  and  in  oth- 
er countries  For  example  Mrs  Gertrude 
Newman,  of  Ooettingen.  West  Germany. 
this  week  wrote  to  tell  me  that  she  had 
passed  on  her  copies  to  a  doctor  who  is 
a  professor  of  the  university  there  and 
that  he  had  used  the  information  In  a 
series  of  birth  control  lectures  presented 
to  his  students  and  to  the  public.  Space 
Is  not  tmlimlted  In  West  Germany,  Mrs. 
Newman  wrote,  and  she  cited  the  growing 
need  In  that  country  for  living  quarters 
for  persons  returning  to  their  native 
country  from  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 
At  my  request.  9  months  after  hear- 


ings begsin,  executive  agency  spokesmen 
reported  to  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  EJtpendl- 
tures  concerning  their  activities  and  ef- 
forts to  implement  President  Johnson's 
mandates.  Their  reports  were  disappoint- 
ing and  in  no  respect  Implemented  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  mandate  for  "new  ways 
to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with 
the  explosion  in  world  population  and 
the  growing  scarcity  in  world  resources.  ' 
They  revealed  that  progress  Lii  imple- 
menting any  programs  was  painfully 
slow  and  that  existing  progrsons  were 
inadequately  funded  and  suited  For  ex- 
ample, the  subcommittee  found  that 
while  1.100  persons  m  the  Agency  for 
InternaUonal  Development  worked  on 
food  probleoLs.  no  more  than  11  worked 
on  pxjpulatlon  problems  Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  some  slight  proijress. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  named 
career  HUte  Department  employee  Phil- 
ander P  Claxton.  Jr.,  as  his  Special 
.^ssl.stant  Secretary  for  Science  and  Pop- 
Education,  and  Welfare  Under  Secretary 
Wilbur  Cohen  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Milo  D  Leavitt  as  IDeputy 
Assistant  for  Population  Matters.  Health, 
ulation  President  Johnson  recently  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  the  War  on  Hunger  to  consolidate 
AJD  activities  relating  to  hunger,  popu- 
lation problems,  and  nutrition,  including 
a  Population  Service  which  will  have  a 
.staff  of  28  For  the  first  tune  in  history 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Agency  for  inter- 
national Development  complied  and  re- 
leased reports  of  their  activities  in  the 
family  planning  field.  During  thU  fiscal 
year,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  held  regional  fam- 
ily planning  conferences. 

These  improvements  are  desirable,  but 
they  mean  litUe  if  the  personnel  lack 
authority  and  funding  and  if  ofBces  are 
understaffed  Rei?rettably,  this  has  been 
the  ca.se  The  men  and  women  charged 
with  responsibility  m  the  population  field 
must    hive   full-time   responsibility. 

The  governments  of  the  world  must 
have  an  admmlstrative  cadre  in  the  pop- 
ulation area  Young  men  and  women 
must  be  trained  properly  Governmental 
knowledge  must  be  shared  — not  hoarded 
or  put  away  In  neat  files. 

In  this  90th  Congrr.ss  Important  bills 
authorizing  the  funding  of  family  plan- 
ning activities  in  this  country  and  in 
friendly  foreign  nations,  as  such  activi- 
ties are  requested,  have  been  Introduced 
by  Senator  Joseph  Tydikcs.  of  Mary- 
land, and  Senator  J  W  Pulbright,  of 
Arkansas  Both  bills.  8  1264  and  S  1503, 
have  bipartisan  support  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  both  and  support  them  heartily. 
Senator  Fulbright's  bill  would  author- 
ize the  exi)endlture  of  $50  million  each 
year  for  3  years  to  provide  specific 
support  for  voluntary  family  planning 
programs  in  friendly  foreign  nations. 

Senator  Tydwcs"  bill  would  authorize 
Federal  financial  assLstance  to  public 
agencies  and  institutior^s  and  to  hos- 
pitals and  other  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
comprehensive  family  planning  pro- 
grams for  a  5-year  period.  Authorized 


funding  for  the  first  year  would  be  not 
more  than  $20  million  with  the  yearly 
amount  authorized  increasing  as  follows: 
$30  milUon;  $45  million;  $60  million; 
and  rising  to  $75  million  in  the  fifth  year! 
Let  us  Insure  that  these  bills  are 
tiassed.  Let  us  also  make  certain  that 
such  authorized  funding  is  proi>erly  used. 
Our  Federal  Government  needs  a  much 
better  defined  organizational  structure  to 
handle  family  planning  requests. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  S.  1676 
would,  by  now,  have  been  carried  out 
and  the  31  public  mandates  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  population  field  implemented 
properly    Such  Is  not  the  case. 

More  than  ever  Ijefore  In  our  history 
we  need  coordination. 

We  should  establish  high-level  offices 
in  the  Department  of  SUte  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  will  deal  with  population 
problems  and  coordinate  and  disseminate 
information  related  to  the  problem  with- 
in Government  and  In  our  States  and 
territories  and  with  other  nations.  Such 
oCBces  must  be  adequately  staffed  and 
properly  funded. 

Equally  Important.  In  my  opinion,  Ls 
the  desirability  of  calling  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Population 

Last  fall  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  compiled  a 
summary  of  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  birth  control  and  'or  family 
planning  activities.  The  summary  wa.s 
released  to  the  public  It  showed  thai 
PWeral  participation  Is  growing.  Al- 
though some  figures  were  uncertain  or 
unavailable  because  the  information  re- 
quested had  not  been  assembled  previ- 
ously, the  summary  showed  that  In  the 
arefis  of  first,  information,  counseling, 
and  services,  second,  training;  and  third, 
research  and  demonstration  a  total  of 
$2,361,000  had  been  obligated  for  family 
planning  in  fiscal  year  1965,  $14,702,000 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $25,281,000  In 
fiscal  year  1967  by  six  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies:  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Agency  for  International 
DeveJopment. 

Obviously  such  expenditures  require 
adequate,  trained  staff 

At  the  request  of  the  subcommittee 
earlier  this  year  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  agreed  to  coordinate  the  up- 
dating of  the  October  19,  1966,  report 
to  determine  if  the  fiscal  1967  figures 
had  altered  and  to  look  at  the  fiscal  year 
1968  projections.  Some  change  In  the 
fiscal  year  1967  figure  was  expected  since 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  an- 
nounced that  military  dependents  were 
eligible  to  receive  family  planning  serv- 
ices if  they  wished.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  updated 
summary  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures  has  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows; 
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Federal  financial  partieipaiion  in  birth  control  and/or  family  planning  activities  {based  on 
agency  estimates  as  reported  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  AprQ  1967) — Obligations 
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'  Part  year  obligations.  Formal  liiipleinentatlon  for  civilian  dependents,  October  1966;  for  military,  January  1967 
In  addition,  V4O2,000  rrpresi'nts  the  U.S.  contribution  to  liie  U.N.,  WHO,  and  the  U.N.  development  organlia- 
tloMj  which  are  Involved  In  population  statistics  and  human  reproduction. 


Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
summary  shows  the  revised  fiscal  year 

1967  figure  to  be  $32,863,000  or  $5,587,000 
In  excess  of  the  funding  previously  an- 
nounced with  most  of  the  Increase  oc- 
curring in  the  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  program  for  military 
dependents.  Additionally,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  figures,  not  available 
last  fall,  are  Included.  Some  changes  oc- 
cur In  the  other  agency  budgets. 

The  April  1967  summary  also  shows 
that  the  budgeted  amount  for  fiscal  year 

1968  Is  $55,793,000  with  the  principal  In- 
creases occurring  in  the  budgets  of  HEW, 
AID,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Need  I  express  again  my  hope  that  the 
Federal  Government  programs  will  be 
properly  staffed? 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  reintro- 
duce proposed  legislation  to  coordinate 
and  disseminate  birth  control  Informa- 
tion upon  request  at  home  and  overseas 
for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartxett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McOovern],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MrrcALr],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondali],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Yotmc]. 

A  companion  bill  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  Introduced  later. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  (8.  1676)  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  blU  (8.  1676)  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain reorganizations  In  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruxnino 
tfor  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 


ations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1076 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BTATZlCZm'    OF    nNDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF 
POLICT 

Section  1.  (a)  Tlie  Congresa  flnda  and 
declares  tliat — 

(1)  the  application  of  public  health  meas- 
ures and  the  introduction  of  modern  medi- 
cal life-saving  and  life-prolonging  tech- 
niques have  contributed  to  a  doubling  of  the 
annual  rate  world  peculation  growth  within 
the  paat  eighteen  years,  and  may  be  expect- 
ed to  continue  to  increaM  rates  of  such 
growth  in  the  futiu-e; 

(3)  population  growth  la  a  vital  factor  in 
determining  the  extent  to  wlilch  economic 
development  and  political  stability  will  pre- 
vaU  In  any  country,  especially  In  countries 
wliich  are  in  the  early  stages  of  economic  and 
political  development; 

(8)  at  present,  because  of  the  rapid  and 
continued  growth  in  population,  htmdreds 
of  millloxu  of  parents  are  unable  to  provide 
adequately  for  themselves  and  their  children; 

(4)  those  nations  in  which  population 
growth  Is  moat  extreme  and  where  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  such  growth  are  most 
acute  are,  because  of  economic,  technical, 
and  other  considerations,  also  the  nations 
least  able  Independently  to  cope  with  such 
growth  and  the  problems  connected  there- 
with; 

(6)  past  and  present  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  cooperating  with  and 
assisting  nations  desirous  of  dealing  with 
urgent  population  problems  with  which  they 
are  confronted  bavs  not  been  stifllciently 
effective;  and 

(0)  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  1965  state  of  the  Union  address,  an- 
nounced tliat  the  United  States  should  ex- 
pand and  intensify  its  efforts  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  connected 
with  rapid  world  population  growth. 

(b)  It  ts  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

(1)  there  should  be  made  within  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  C3ovemment 
such  organisational  and  other  changes  as 
may  t>e  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States 
more  effectively  to  deal  with  rapid  population 
growth  throughout  the  world  and  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  or  connected  with  such 
growth;  and 

(3)  the  United  States,  in  dealing  with  such 
problems,  should,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  cooperate  with  and  assUt  other 
nations,  the  United  Nations  and  other  in- 
ternational organisations,  and  private  in- 
stitutions,   organlisatlons,    groups,    and    in- 


dividuals in  their  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
problems  arising  out  of  rapid  peculation 
growth. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  STATE;  DUTIXS  OF  SECRETART 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  POPULATION  PROBLEMS; 
CREATION  OF  AN  OFFICE  FOR  POPULATION 
PROBUtMS;  CSKATION  OF  OFFICE  OF  ABSIBTANT 
SECRETART    FOR    POPULATION    PROBLEMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
called  the  Secretary)  to — 

(1)  develop  and  coordinate  the  United 
States  positions  on  the  international  aspects 
of  population  growth  and  the  problems  con- 
nected therewith; 

(2)  maintain  liaison  with  scientific  orga- 
nizations, philanthropic  foundations,  and 
other  bodies  concerned  with  International 
population  problems;- 

(3)  make  policy  recommendations  in  the 
field  of  population  growth  to  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  Government; 

(4)  organize  and  direct  a  program  for  the 
utilization  of  demographic  attaches  in  em- 
bassies and  other  appropriate  diplomatic  es- 
tablishments of  the  United  States  abroad; 

(5)  cooperate  with  and  utilize  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  the  services  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service  In  carry- 
ing out  ills  varioxis  duties  with  respect  to 
population  problems; 

(6)  coordinate  and  maintain  current  data 
on  all  foreign  population  programs  whether 
or  not  Instituted  or  assisted  by  the  United 
States; 

(7)  transmit  such  information  and  other 
data  to  United  States  diplomatic  personnel, 
as  well  as  other  Interested  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Oovernment,  as  may  l>e  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  advised  of  the  policy  and 
programs  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  population  problems  and  of  their  duties 
in  Implementing  such  policy  and  programs; 

(8)  devise  and  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  areas  wherein  demographic 
research  may  more  effectively  be  utilized  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  programs  to 
cope  with  population  problems; 

(9)  make  avaUable,  in  all  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  maintains  diplo- 
matic relations.  Information  (through  publi- 
cations and  other  means),  with  respect  to 
the  grants,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
other  types  of  assistance  available  in  the 
United  States  to  foreign  students  desiring 
to  carry  on  studies  with  respect  to  demo- 
graphic and  related  problems; 

( 10)  make  available  to  recognized  scientific 
and  medical  authorities  in  foreign  countries, 
upon  the  request  of  the  governments  of  such 
countries,  information  and  assistance  per- 
taining to  medical  and  other  aspects  of  popu- 
lation growth  problems;  and 

(11)  cooperate  with,  and  seek  the  assist- 
ance of.  Interested  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions, groups,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals In  carrying  out  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  relating  to  Inter- 
national problems  of  population  growth  and 
control. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  with 
respect   to  the   preceding  year  a  report — 

(1)  identifying  and  describing  all  pro- 
grants  which  foreign  governments  liave  car- 
ried on  in  dealing  with  population  and  re- 
lated problems; 

(2)  containing  a  complete  summary  of 
United  States  activity  In  the  field  of  foreign 
population  problems.  Including,  with  respect 
to  such  problems,  reports  on  all  programs 
Instituted  or  participated  in  by  the  United 
States  and  on  all  conferences,  symposiums, 
seminars,  or  other  meetings  in  which  the 
United  States  participated;  and 

(3)  containing  such  other  data  as  may  be 
necessary  fully  to  Inform  Congress  of  activ- 
ities, needs,  and  developments  In  the  area  of 
population  growth  problems. 

(c)   There  Is  hereby  created  in  the  Office 
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o*  the  SeenUry  an  Office  for  PopuiaUon 
ProUema  to  whicfa  Uio  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate auch  of  the  duties  and  functlona  aet 
forth  In  secUon  (2j(aj  of  thla  bill  u  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  necessary  and 
desirable.  Cnder  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Office  for  Population  Problems 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
an  Aaalstant  Secretary  for  Population  Prob- 
lema,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  tame  rate  as  are  other  Assistant  Secre- 
tanea  within   the   Department  nf  State. 

DKP&aTMENT  or   HEALTH.    KDICATION.    kUD   WXL- 

FAa*.   caxATioN  OF  orricB  roa   populatihn 

rBOBI.UCB.    CaXATION   OF  OfTXCa  or   iVB&LaTANT 

aacBXTABT    roa    health,    uxdicjll    ssbvices. 

AND  POPT^'LaTION   PRuBLKKS 

3«c.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  called  the  Secre- 
tary) to- 
ll I  reTlew  continually  the  health  and 
medical  programs  of  the  Department  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  problems  r,f  population 
growth  and  health  with  a  view  to  cx)rdl- 
natlng  and  Improving  such  programs,  aa  weU 
aa  to  determining  the  need  for  addlUonal 
programa  which  relate  to  population  growth 
and  health. 

(3)  collect  and  dUsemlnate  such  data  and 
material,  and  to  perform  such  functl  .ns  as 
may  be  nacesaary  moat  effectively  to  serve  aa 
a  llaUon  with  solentlfle-  urii;anlzati..n.s  philan- 
thropic foundations,  and  other  tKidles  con- 
cerned with  domestic   population   problems: 

(5)  make  poUcy  determinations  in  the  n-'ld 
of  populaUon  growth  to  appropriate  offices 
within  the  Department: 

(4)  ooordtnate  and  maintain  current  data 
an  aU  dotnesUc  population  programs  insti- 
tuted or  aaauted   In   the   United  SUtes: 

(6)  keep  the  personnel  of  the  Department. 
"*  T*"  *"  °*^"  intere.sted  oflScers  and  em- 
ployeea  of  the  Federal.  State  and  local  rov- 
•maieota.  advlaed  with  respect  U)  the  domes- 
tic policies  and  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  reepect  to  population  problems 
and  with  respect  to  their  duties  in  imple- 
menting  such    policies    and    programs: 

l«)  publish  and  distribute  to  Interested 
persona  a  list  of  grinu.  feUowships.  schniar- 
ahips.  and  other  typea  of  asstsUnce  avulable 
to  studenu  and  others  desiring  to  carry  on 
studlea  with  respect  to  demographic  and  re- 
lated problems  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad;  and 

(7)  eooperate  with  and  seek  the  assistance 
at,  Intereated  public  and  private  Institutions. 
groupa,  organizations  and  Individuals  in  car- 
rying out  the  p«jllcle8  and  programs  of  the 
United  States  relaung  to  problems  of  popula- 
tion growth 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  snnudlly 
^  ">•  Prealdent  and  to  the  Congress  with 
reapcct  to  the  p>recedlng  year  a  rep^jrt    - 

(1)  oonUlnIng  a  list  of  all  official  Indica- 
tions to  the  Department  of  interest  and  re- 
quests for  asslst.ir.re  fr  ni  State  and  local 
governments  in  problems  of  population 
growth: 

(2)  containing    a    complete    nummary    -•f 
United  States  activity  in  the  field  of  df  mes- 
tlc  popuUtlon  growth  and  cf  ntroi  programs 
and 

(3  I  containing  such  othfr  data  as  may  be 
neceaaary  fully  to  inform  the  Congress  rf 
actlTltlea,  needs,  and  developmenu  in  the 
area  of  domestic  population  growth  problems 

(e)  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the  Office  f 
the  Secretary  an  Office  for  Population  Prnb- 
lema  to  which  the  Secretary  may  delegate 
such  of  the  duties  and  functions  set  forth 
In  section  3  at  of  this  bill  as  the  Secretary 
may  detsnalne  to  be  necessary  and  dealrable 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  the 
OOee  for  PopulaUon  Problems  shall  be  u:ider 
the  stipervlslon  and  control  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for   Health.   Medical  Serrlceo.   and 


PopulaUon  Problems  who  (li  shall  be  ap- 
pointed   by   the   President   by   and   with   the 

advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate:  (ID  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  are  other 
Assistant  Secretaries  within  the  Department 
of  Health.  Eklucatlon.  and  Welfare,  and  (HI) 
In  addlUon  to  the  duUea  set  forth  herein. 
shall  assume  the  duties  discharged  by  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Health 
and  Medical  Affairs),  which  Utter  poaltlon 
Is  hereby  abolished. 

WHTTE   HOCSE  rOMrc«E.NC«  ON   POPOUinoN 

Sec  4  (a)  A  WTilte  House  Cjnference  on 
Population  to  be  called  by  the  President  of 
the  fnlted  .Sta-.es  In  January  196a  In  order 
to  de-.clop  reciinuneiidatlons  for  further  re- 
search and  aotl  .n  with  respect  to  population 
problems  shall  be  planned  and  conducted  un- 
der the  dlrectl  n  .  .f  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Educatlun.  and  Welfare  who  shall  have  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  such  other 
Federal  depart.n.eiits  and  agencies  as  may  b< 
approprla'.e 

lb.  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facu 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  needs 
for  further  research  and  actl.m  with  respect 
to  population  problems,  the  Conference  shall 
bring  U)gether  professional  and  lay  people 
wonting  In  the  field,  and  of  the  general 
public. 

(cj  A  final  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  PopulaUon  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  not  later  Uian  ninety  days 
following  the  date  on  which  the  Conference 
was  called  and  the  flndlngs  and  recommenda- 
tions Included  therein  shall  be  Immediately 
made  available  to  the  public 

(•AANTa 

(diili  There  Is  hereby  authrrlzed  to  be 
paid  to  ea.jh  State  which  shall  submit  an 
appilcaU.^n  fur  funds  for  the  exclusive  use 
la  planning  and  conducting  a  State  .X)nfer- 
ence  on  popuUtlon  prior  to  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  facts  and  reconmienda- 
tlons  and  preparing  a  rep<jrt  of  the  flndlngs 
for  presentation  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Population,  and  In  defraying  cosU 
incident  t.i  the  State*  delegates  attending 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Population  a 
sum  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  but 
aut  less  tnan  »3.tHX)  Ulit  more  than  •IS.OOO 
such  sums  to  be  p^ud  only  from  funds  spe- 
cifically   appropriated    for    this    purpose 

(111  Payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  an  officer  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  St*te  to  receive  such  payment 
and  to  assume  resp<ja«lbUUy  fur  orgaiil/Jng 
and   conducting    the  Stale  conference 


May  3,  1967 


ference.  Appointed  members  of  stich  com- 
mltteee.  while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  their  committees  or  otherwise 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  enUtled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  find  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceed- 
ing $50  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
slstem*.  as  authorized  by  law  for  persons 
In  the  Oovertunent  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

AtrrHORiaATIO>f    or    APPaoPKIATIONS 

( g»  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  OS  Congress  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this 
section. 


May  S,  1967 
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AOMINISTBATIO.V 

'ei  In  admit: sterlng  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  - 

I  1  '  request  the  crK>pen»Mon  and  assistance 
of  such  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act: 

2  I  r.-ader  all  re.isonable  assi.^tance  to  the 
States  la  enabling  them  to  organize  and  con- 
duct conferences  on  population  prior  to  the 
White  House  Conference  <  n  Population: 

13 1  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
t.he  Wlilte  Huii.w  Conference  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  shall  prepare  and  dl.itrlbute 
surh  rep.r-  r  reports  of  the  Conference  aa 
may  be  Indicated,  and 

i4i  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  engage  luch  addltlon.il  personnel  as 
ma;,  be  nec.'.ss&ry  with  ut  reference  t<i  the 
P'ovlal  ins  of  the  Civil  Service  Act*  within 
the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  this 
purp<jBe. 

AoviaoiT  coMMrrrcxs 

if  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  eatabllsh  an  Advl.iiory  C  immlttee 
to  the  White  Hou.se  Cc^nferenre  on  Popula- 
tion r.  mpfjsed  of  professional  and  public 
members,  and  a.t  necessary  to  establish 
technical  ad .  lB».Ty  committees  to  advise  and 
assist  In  planning  and  conducting  the  Con- 


ExHiarr  I 
List  or  WrrvEssEa  Who  Testiftid  on  S.  1670 
AT  Hearings  HEt.D  Dt-HiNc  the  89th   Con- 

liSE-SS  BY  THE  GoVER.NMI.NT  OPERATIONS 
St  BCOMMrTTTE  ON  FOREIGN  AID  EXPENDI- 
Tt7«ES 

Jvne  22.    19SS 
Representative    Pai'l    Todd     Democrat,    of 
Michigan    (Kalamazooi,   a   US    Representa- 
tive  from   the   Third   Congre.sslonal   District 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Representative  Moaais  K  Udalx,  Democrat, 
of  ArlBoua  (Tucson),  a  U.S.  RepresentaUve 
from  the  Second  Congreselonai  District  of  the 
SUite  of  .\rlzona 

Senator  Joseph  S  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia! ,  a  US  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

8enat<w  P«ank  E  Moss  Democrat,  of  Utah 
(Salt  Lake  City),  a  VS  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Representative  D  R  Matthews,  Democrat, 
'f  Florida  lOalnesvlUe  i ,  a  US  Repreeenta- 
tlve  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Senator  Raiph  W  Yarboroi'ch,  Democrat. 
of  Texas  (Austin  I.  a  US  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Texivs 

June  23.  1965 
Dr      Frederick     Selta.     Wa.shlngton,     DC 
president.    National    Academy    of    Sciences 
Senator  Joseph   D.  Ttdincs,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland    i  Havre  de  Orace),  a  U  S.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Representative  James  H.  Schujeb,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York  (New  York  City  i ,  a  US 
Representative  from  the  21st  Congressional 
District  of  the  f^Xnte  of  New  Yurk 

Representative  O  C  Pisher  Democrat,  of 
Texas  (San  Angelot.  a  US  Representative 
from  the  2l8t  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  'if  Texas 

Robert  C  Cook.  Washington,  DC,  presi- 
dent. Population  Fteference  Bureau. 

Junr  29.  1965 

Oen  William  H  Draper,  Jr  .  Palo  Alto. 
Calif  ,  Chairman  of  the  1959  Draper  Com- 
mittee which  dealt  with  military  and  eco- 
nomic iuipects  of  forelfjn  aid. 

Dr  George  B  Klstlakowsky,  Cambridge. 
M.uss  .  special  assistant  f  jr  science  and  tech- 
nology to  former  President  Elsenhower  and 
professor  at  Harvard 

Dt  John  Rock  Brookllne.  M^uw  distin- 
guished Catholic  gynecologist  and  author,  a 
major  contributor  to  the  development  of  the 
oral  contraceptive  pill 

July  9   1965 

Or  Alberto  Lleraa  Camargo  former  pre-l- 
dent  of  Columbia  and  president  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Latin  American  magazine 
Vision  and  Progreso. 

Ben  H.  Bagdlklan,  Washington.  DC.  au- 
Uiur  of  In  the  Midst  of  Plenty  The  Poor  In 
America  " 

July  21.  I'JCS 

Hon.  Kenneth  Keating.  New  Yurk  City,  nn- 
tlonal    chairman    of    the    Population    Crisis 


Ckunmlttee,  former  Senator  from  New  York 
SUte. 

Hon,  John  Uartln.  Orand  Raplda,  Iflch., 
State  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
Michigan,  attorney. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Avery  Tlllett.  Charlotte,  N.C., 
US.  Representative  to  the  United  Natlona 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

George  J.  Hecht.  New  York  City,  publisher 
of  Parents'  Magazine  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Parents  Committee. 

Gertrude  8.  FVledman,  Ph.  D.,  Washington, 
DC.  representing  the  Unitarian  Unlveraallat 
Association. 

Representatlye  Jorw  Coktku,  Jr..  Demo- 
crat of  Michigan  (Detroit) .  a  VS.  Represent- 
ative from  the  Plrst  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

July  28.1965 

Hon.  Chester  Bowles,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
India. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd,  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Population 
Council, 

Dr.  Prank  Notesteln.  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  Population  Council  and  demog- 
rapher. 

Dr.  Joseph  L  Fisher.  Washington.  D,C,. 
president  of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 

August  10, 1965 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Washington,  D.C., 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Prrn  H.  E>OMiincK,  Republican  of 
Colorado  (Englewood).  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Alan  P.  Guttmacher.  New  York  City, 
gynecologist  and  obstetrician,  president  of 
Planned   Parenthood — World   Population. 

Dr  Ernest  M  Solomon,  Chicago,  111.,  gyne- 
cologist and  obstetrician  representing  the 
Commission  on  Social  Action  of  Reform 
Judaism. 

August  11. 1965 

Hon.  Walter  N.  Tobrlner,  Washington,  DC, 
President  of  Board  of  Commissioners, 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Schum.icher,  Washington, 
DC  ,  executive  director  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood Association  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dr.  Robert  B  Nelson,  Washington,  D.C., 
gynecologist  and  obstetrician,  medical  di- 
rector of  Planned  Parenthood  Association  of 
Metropolitan   Washington,  DC. 

Dr  Murray  Grant,  Washington,  DC,  Di- 
rector of  Public  Health,  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Health. 

August  17,1965 

Dr.  Andre  Hellegers,  Baltimore,  Md.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital. 
August  18.  1965 

Hon.  Marrlner  Eccles,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
former  Chairman  of  Board  of  Governors, 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Dr.  Ernest  Lyman  Stebblns,  Baltimore,  Md., 
dean,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Leslie  Oorsa,  Jr.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  di- 
rector. Center  for  Population  Planning, 
School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

August  24.1965 

Rev  Dexter  L.  Hnnley,  S.J.,  Washington, 
DC,  director.  Institute  of  Law,  Human 
R.ghts  and  Social  Values,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center, 

Mrs  Blrgltta  Llnner,  Uppsala,  Sweden,  au- 
llior.  family  counselor,  and  teacher. 

Mrs.  Oabrlelle  Edgcomb,  Washington,  D.O., 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Irt'cdom. 

Mr.  William  B.  Ball.  Harrlsburg.  Pa.,  gen- 
er.il  counsel.  Pennsylvania  Catholic  Welfare 
C  immlttee. 

August  31,  1965 
Senator  Mu.waiu>  L.  Simpson,  Cody,  Wyo., 
U  S.  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Dr.  Mary  Calderone,  New  York  City,  ezecu- 
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ttve  director.  Sex  Infonnatton  and  Education 
CouncU  of  the  United  BUtee  (SIECUS). 

Henry  Caulfleld,  Waahlngton,  D.C,  direc- 
tor, Department  of  the  Interior's  resources 
program  etaS. 

James  V.  Bennett,  Kenwood  Park,  Md.,  for- 
mer director.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  U.S.  DejMirt- 
ment  of  Juatloe. 

Dr.  VlrgU  M.  Rogers,  Waahlngton,  D.C, 
director,  automation  project,  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  former  dean  of  educa- 
tion,  Syracuse  University. 

September  8,  1965 

Clifford  C.  Nelson,  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent, the  American  Assembly,  Columbia 
University. 

Septetnber  15,  1965 

Rep.  JORif  Brademas,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
U.S.  Representative  from  Third  District  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Swank,  Springfield,  lU.,  di- 
rector, Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission.  ' 

Mr.  George  Wyman,  Albany,  N.Y.,  commis- 
sioner. New  York  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare;  chairman,  American  Public 
Welfare  Aaaociatlon  Committee  on  Public 
Welfare  PoUcy;  former  director,  California 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Mr.  Wallace  Kuralt,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  direc- 
tor, Mecklenberg  County  Department  of  Pub- 
Uc  WeUare. 

September  22,  1965 

Oscar  Harkavy,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City,  di- 
rector, population  program,  the  Pord  Foun- 
dation. 

Bernard  Berelson,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City, 
vice   prealdent,   the  Population   Council. 

Irene  "raeuber.  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.C, 
senior  research  demographer,  office  of  popu- 
lation research,  Princeton  University. 

Dr.  Jack  Uppes,  M.D.,  Buffalo  (Kenmore), 
N.Y.,  inventor  of  Llppes  Loop,  an  Intrauterine 
device. 

LIST    OF    WITNESSES — 1966 

January  19,  1966 

Dr.  E.  L.  Tatum — New  York  City,  biologist, 
1958  Nobel  Prize  winner  for  medicine  and 
physiology. 

Dr.  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  Jr. — New  York 
City,  physician,  1956  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
medicine  and  physiology. 

Dr.  Albert  Szent-Gyorgyl — Woods  Hole, 
Massachtisetts;  physician,  1937  Nobel  Prize 
winner  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Polykarp  Kuscb — New  York  City,  phys- 
icist, 1955  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  physics. 

January  26, 1966 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Chanlett— Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  Inter-American  Commlseion 
of  Women. 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser — Chicago,  nUnols, 
director.  Population  Research  and  Training 
Center  and  Chicago  Community  Inventory, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Lulgl  Mastrolannl,  Jr. — Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  primate  research  with  Intra-uterine  de- 
vices. 

Dr.  Roger  Lincoln  Shinn — New  York  City. 
professor  of  applied  Christianity  and  dean 
of  instruction.  Union  ITieologlcal  Seminary; 
adjunct  professor  of  religion,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

February  6, 1966 

Mrs,  Theodore  P.  Wallace — Shawnee  Mis- 
sion, Kansas,  former  national  president, 
United  Church  Women,  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Mr.  James  MacCracken — New  York  City, 
executive  director,  Church  World  Service  De- 
partment, Division  of  Overseas  Ministries, 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Raymond  Swell — Buffalo,  New  York, 
vice  prealdent  for  research.  State  University 
of  New  York,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering,  consultant  on  research 
to  AID,  consulting  on  fertilizer  industry  for 
Government  of  India  and  for  the  United 
Nations. 


Dean  William  ■.  Moran,  Jr. — Washington, 
D.C,  Georgetown  University  School  of  For- 
eign Service;  president.  Catholic  Association 
for  International  Peace. 

February  16, 1966 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Reuter — Washington,  D.C, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Food  for 
Peace,  former  executive  director  of  CARE. 

Mr.  Edwin  Harper — Fairfax,  Virginia,  guest 
scholar,  The  Brookings  Institution  Center  for 
Advanced  Study. 

March  2.  1966 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Barrett — Professor  of  So- 
ciology, University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame.  Indiana,  Director  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Institute  for  Latin  America.  Population  Re- 
search, and  a  member  of  the  Papal  Com- 
mission on  Population  and  Birth  Control. 

Prof.  Albert  P.  Blausteln — Professor  of 
Law  and  Law  Librarian,  Rutgers  University, 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Andre  J.  deBethune  and  Mrs.  de- 
Bethune — Author  and  professor  of  Chemistry 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Beasley — Obstetrician  and 
Gynecologist,  Department  of  Child  Health 
and  Pediatrics,  Tulane  University  School  of 
Medicine,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

March  3.  1966 

Hon.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman — Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Afarch  9, 1966 

Mr.  Ernst  Mlchanek — ^Director  General  of 
the  Swedish  International  Development  Au- 
thority,  Stockholm,   Sweden. 

Dr.  Ulf  Borell — Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics,  Karollnska  Institute,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Mr.  Carl  Wahren — Deputy  head  of  the 
planning  division  of  the  Swedish  Interna- 
tional Development  Authority,  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

March  31,  1966 

Dr.  Kermlt  E.  Krantz — Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas: professor  and  chairman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine's  Depart- 
ment of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics;  special- 
ist In  anatomy  and  genetics. 

Mr.  Arthur  Watklns — Plermont,  New  York, 
a  writer  and  engineer  who  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  various  aspects  of  housing  and 
building  construction. 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  Duhl — consultant  on  urban 
affairs  for  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Dr.  Donald  N.  Michael — social  psychologist, 
resident  fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Apfil  6.  1966 

State  Senator  JShn  Bermlngham — Denver, 
Colorado,  author  of  birth  control  bill  which 
was  approved  by  Colorado  State  Legislature. 

Dr.  Joseph  Martin— Cleveland,  Ohio,  Med- 
ical Associates,  who  with  other  medical  doc- 
tors Is  working  to  make  birth  control  in- 
formation available  to  the  poor  who  wish  to 
have  It;  participant  In  the  1965  White  House 
Conference  on  Health. 

Dr.  William  Vogt — New  York  City,  ecolo- 
gist,  author,  secretary  of  The  Conservation 
Fund. 

Mr.  Arnold  Maremont — Chicago,  indus- 
trialist, lawyer,  president  of  the  Maremont 
Corporation,  former  chairman  of  the  Illi- 
nois Public  Aid  Commission. 

Dr.  Stephen  Plank,  director,  Public  Health, 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 
April  7.  1966 

Hon.  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

ApHl  8,  1966 
Hon.  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

AprU  11,  1966 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
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June  15    t9«8 

tin.  Jamea  Robinson — Richmond,  Va  . 
houMwlfe  and  mother. 

Mm.  B.  A.  Rennolda.  Jr  —Richmond.  Va., 
corresponding  secretary.  Virginia  League  for 
Planned  Parenthood,  Inc. 

Dr.  WUUam  A.  AJbrecht — Columbia.  Mo. 
emcrttua  proleasor  or  soils  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Soils.  University 
of  Mlaaourl   College  of  Agriculture 

Dr.  Otto  Hakon  Ravenholt.  Chief  Health 
Officer.  Clark  County  District  Health  Offlcer 
Laa  Vegas.  Nevada 

Dr.  PranJc  J.  Ayd.  Jr— Baltimore.  Md  . 
payehlatrlst.  lecturer,  author 

Dr.    William    A     Lynch  -Brookllne,    Mass 
ITnecologlat-obetetrlcun.    lecturer    on    mar- 
rtag*.    author    of      A    Marriage    Manual    for 
CAtbollca.  - 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
RKVENUE  CODE— DEDUCTION  FOR 
EXPENSES  OP  PREVENTINO  DE- 
STRUCTION OP  TREES 

Mr.  Mnj.ER  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  deduction  for 
expenses  of  preventing  destruction  of 
tree*  from  disease  of  lafesUtion  and  of 
removing  Infected  or  infested  trees.  I 
ask  that  the  blU  be  printed  In  the  Record 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  The  blU 
wm  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  1679)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  of  preventing  destruc- 
tion of  trees  from  disease  of  Infestation 
and  of  removing  Infected  or  Infested 
trees,  introduced  by  Mr.  Millek.  was  re- 
edved.  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1679 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
B«pre$entattv€s  of  the  United  States  of 
4m«rica  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  aluUi  be  known  aa  the  "Tree  Coaserva- 
tion  Tax  Deduction  Act  of  1967" 

fco.  3.  (a)  Part  Vn  of  subcbapt«r  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1M4  (reUtlng  to  addlUonal  itemized  de- 
ducUona  for  individuals!  u  amended  by  re- 
numbering secuon  ai8  aa  310.  and  by  In- 
MTtlac  after  section  217  the  following  new 
•action: 

"■■C.  «i».  oaiiAoa  TO  razaa  raoii  diseass  oa 

DfTKSTATIOK 

"In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall 
be  allowed  aa  a  deduction  the  amounts  p«id 
or  lnciirr«d  during  the  taxable  year  to  pre- 
T«nt  the  dee  true  Uon  of  trees  from  disease 
«r  infestation  and  to  remove  trees  Infected 
or  Infsstad  with  disease  or  Insects  " 

(b)   The   table  of  sections   for   such   part 
la   amended   by  striking  out   the   last   Item 
and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"Sec.  318.  Damage    to   tree*  from   disease  or 

infestation. 
"S«C.  ai0.  Cross  references." 

Snc.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
■baU  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SniPUFICATION    OF    THE    INCOME 
TAX   LAWS 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  create  a  coauniasion  to 


be  known  as  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Simpllflcatlon  of  the  Income 
Tax  Laws,  and  ask  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  bill  'S  1680)  creatmg  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Simplification  of  the  In- 
come Tax  Laws,  introduced  by  Mr 
MiLiER.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
titie.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

8     1680 

Br   it    enacted    by    the    Senate   and    House 
of   Representatives   of   the    United   States  of 
America    in   Congreis  assembled. 
riNDXNGa  or  fact  and  octLAaATioN  or  houct 

Section  I  The  Congreas  flnds  that  the 
Income  tax  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Blxte«'nth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
has  become  so  complex  and  cumbersome, 
through  the  numerous  statutory  enactments! 
amendments,  rulings,  and  regulations,  that 
It  Is  an  undue  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  the  professional  people 
wlia  serve  them,  and  the  Oivernment  ofll- 
clals  who  administer  the  law  This  burden 
has  become  Increasingly  worse  and  If  per- 
mitted to  continue  there  Is  danger  that  our 
system  of  Income  taxation  will  collapse 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  Its  powers  under  the 
sixteenth  amendment  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  taxpayers  to  comply  with  the 
law  und  to  determine  their  liabilities  without 
the  expenditure  of  excessive  time,  effort,  and 
money, 

ESTABLISH MCNT  or  THE   PaXSnJENTlAL  COMMIS- 
SION   roB    siMpiiricATToN    or    the    income 

TAX    LAWS 

Sec  3.  (a*  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Presidential  Commission  for  Simpllflcatlon 
of  the  Income  Tax  Laws  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission") 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commlaslon  or  employment  of  an 
Individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attor- 
ney or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  ahall  not  be  con- 
sidered ss  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  Individual  within  the  provuions  of  sec- 
tion 381.  383.  384.  434.  or  1914  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  IBO  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  US  C   99 1  , 

MEMBEBSHIP    Or    THE    COM.MlaSION 
3EC      3       la)      NUMBEX     AND     APPOINTMENT  — 

The  Commlaslon  shall  be  composed  of  nine- 
teen members,  appointed  by  the  President 
without  regard  to  political  party  affiliation, 
as  follows 

I  1  '    Two  members  from  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  members  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentaUves, 

(3)  One  member  from  the  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

(4  I  One  member  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service; 

(51  One  member  from  a  State  tax  commis- 
sion engaged  In  State  Income  wx  adminis- 
tration. 

i8i  Three  members  of  the  American  Bar 
Assoclauon,  of  whom  one  shall  be  engaged 
primarily  in  tax  law  practice,  including  the 
preparation  of  tax  returns,  and  the  others 
shall  be  engaged  In  the  general  practice  of 
law.  Including  the  preparation  of  Ux  returns, 

(7)   One  member  of  the  American  Institute 


of  Certified  Public  Accountants  whose  prac- 
tice includes  the  preparation  of  tax  return!- 

( 8 )  One  member  of  the  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountanu  whose  practice  Includes 
the  preparation  of  tax  returns: 

(9)  One  member  of  the  National  Assocla- 
Uon  of  Accountants  whose  practice  Includes 
the  preparation  of  tax  returns; 

1 10)    Two  farmers. 

(11)  Two  small  businessmen,  and 

(12)  Two  wage  earners, 

(b)  Vacancies— Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

I  c  I  Continuation  or  MXMBEasHip  cpo.v 
CHANCE  OF  STATUS  -  A  Change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai 
of  this  secUon  shall  not  affect  his  member- 
ship upon  the  Commission 

OEGANIZATION    Or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  4  The  Conunlsslon  shall  elect  i 
Ch.'\lrman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  amoni; 
Its  members 

gUOBUM 

Sec  5  Ten  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum 

COMPENSATION     OF     MEMBEHS     OF     THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec  6  (a)  Membebs  of  congress — Mem- 
bers Of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compens.i- 
Uon  In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress:  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  from  the  rxEctrrivE 
BRANCH  —The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
In  addiuon  to  that  received  for  their  serv- 
ices In  the  execuUve  branch,  but  they  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subalstence.  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  duUes  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(C)  Members  from  private  life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
•50  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  suc^^ 
duties 

STAFF     OF    THE     COMMISSION 

Sec  7  The  Commission  shall  have  p>owe- 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
I)ereonnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  servlc 
laws  and  the  ClasslflcaUon  Act  of  1040,  as 
amended. 

EXPENSES     OF    THE     COMMISSION 

Sec,  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 
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DUTIES    OF    TKE    COMMISSION 

Sec  0.  (a)  iNVESTiaAnoN.  analtsis.  and 
RECOMMENDATIONS  —It  Shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 

( 1 )  to  analyse  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws 
and  to  determine  how  they  can  be  simplified 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  equity  and  pro- 
tection of  the  revenue;  and 

(3)  to  formulate  and  make  recommenda- 
Uons  for  leglslauve  acUon  determined  to  be 
necessary  and  desirable  to  simplify  the  in- 
come tax  laws  and  their  administration. 

(b)  Report— The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  lu  find- 
ings and  recommendations  aa  soon  as  prac- 
Ucable  and  In  no  event  later  than  July  1. 
1968  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  following  the  submission  of  lu 
final  report 


POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

8bc.  10.  (a)  HKAanfos  and  sxasxcMS. — Tha 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  otf  canning  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
peiia  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  teeti- 
muny  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  suboommlttee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  such  suboommlttee, 
or  any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 103  through  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (2  US.C.  192-194)  shall 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness 
to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Obtain  INC  official  data. — The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality,  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman. 


IMPROVED  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  a  bill  to  Improve  disability  in- 
surance under  social  security  for  the 
blind.  I  am  highly  gratified  that  there 
are  Joined  with  me  as  cosponsors  on  this 
bill,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  no  less 
than  56  other  Senators  whose  names  are 
listed,  including  a  majority  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  members. 

This  measure  has  already  been  passed 
twice  by  the  Senate,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Its  adoption  once  more  by  this 
body  when  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  It.  When  I  offered  It  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  social  security  bill  of 
1965,  H.R.  6675,  the  vote  was  78-11,  but 
after  the  House-Senate  conference  there 
was  left  only  a  very  minor  improvement 
affecting  an  extremely  small  number  of 
the  blind.  In  the  88th  Congress,  when 
Senator  Humphrey  presented  It  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  H.R.  11865,  it  was  adopted 
without  dissent — but  It  will  be  recalled 
that  In  that  year  the  social  security  bill 
ended  in  deadlock.  With  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  as  shown  by  those  two 
votes,  and  by  the  very  large  number  of 
cosponsors  this  year,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  this  Improvement  for  the  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  blindness  will  become 
law. 

First,  the  bill  incorporates  In  the  law 
the  standard  accepted  definition  of  blind- 
ness, which  is  that  vision  Is  20/200  or  less 
In  the  better  eye  with  the  use  of  correct- 
ing lenses.  This  is  the  definition  common- 
ly used  in  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws  and  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
But  at  present  the  social  security  law 
has  no  such  automatic  definition.  Rather, 
blindness  is  lumped  with  all  other  dis- 
abilities under  the  general  requirement 


that  disability  insurance  qualification  de- 
pends on  having  a  dlsabUlty  which  pre- 
vents employment  Many  blind  do  not 
meet  that  definition,  but  under  the  pro- 
posed standard  definition  there  would  be 
no  question  about  qualification. 

The  second  change  Involved  is  to  relax 
the  requirements  for  the  blind  person  to 
secure  disability  benefits.  At  present,  as 
in  all  other  disabilities,  to  be  covered  he 
must  have  covered  employment  for  5 
years  out  of  the  last  10 — 20  quarters  of 
the  last  40.  But  by  virtue  of  their  blind- 
ness, many  who  find  work  secure  only 
temporary  Jobs;  or  Jobs  which  are  being 
automated  out  of  existence  as  factory  as- 
sembly work,  for  instance,  declines;  or 
work  which  requires  very  little  skill — all 
of  which  contributes  to  the  fi  oquent  im- 
possibility of  meeting  the  20-out-of-40 
quarters  demand. 

Under  the  present  law,  if  a  disabled 
person  secures  work  he  Is  considered  to 
have  shown  employablllty  and  so  is  In- 
eligible for  disability  payments.  Under 
this  bill,  after  six  quarters  of  covered 
employment  the  blind  person  who  meets 
the  definition  is  allowed  disability  pay- 
ments without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  further  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
one  among  us  who  would  regard  blind- 
ness as  anything  other  than  a  disability. 
Yet  among  those  handicapped  there  are 
many  who  are  eager  to  make  their  own 
way  in  the  world,  as  many  do.  By  giving 
a  modest  fioor  of  security  to  them,  we 
can  give  encouragement  for  them  to  un- 
dertake training  and  useful  work  even 
more  than  at  present,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  will  apply  to  them  a  reason- 
able standard  of  expectation,  taking  due 
recognition  of  the  manner  In  which 
blindness  differs  from  many  other  dis- 
abilities. 

TTiere  are  other  changes  which  are 
needed  in  reference  to  our  laws  concern- 
ing treatment  of  the  blind,  and  I  shall 
later  offer  some  suggestions  in  other 
bUls,  continuing  the  work  in  this  erea 
which  I  have  sponsored  ever  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate.  But  while  the  other 
changes  are  also  desirable,  this  is  the 
one  which  deserves  top  priority  In  our 
consideration  of  the  blind  in  their  rela- 
tion to  our  social  security  laws. 

The  bill  is  being  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Bayh,  Bible,  Boggs,  Brswster, 
Bdsdick,  Cannon,  Cabj.son,  Chttsch, 
Clark.  Coopkr,  Cotton,  Curtis,  Dirksen, 
DoDD,  DoHiNiCK,  Eastland,  Fannin,  Fong, 
Fttlbright,  Okuxning,  Hast,  Hatfieli), 
Hill,  Hollincs,  Inouye,  Jackson,  Javits, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Kuchel,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Magnuson,  McCarthy.  Mc- 
Clzllan,  McOu,  McGovxrn,  McIntyre, 
Mxtcalt,  Miller,  Monoale,  Montoya, 
Morse,  Moss,  Morton,  Mundt,  MiniPHY, 
Nelson,  Pell,  Prouty.  Randolph,  Ribi- 
corr,  Scott,  Sbcith,  Tydings,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Yarborough,  and  Young 
of  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blU  (S.  1681)  to  amend  tiUe  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  thereunder  for 
any  individual  who  Is  blind  and  has  at 
least  six  quarters  of  coverage,  and  for 


other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TO  ENLARGE  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA COURT  OF  APPEAI^  PROM 
THREE  TO  SIX  ASSOCIATE 
JUDGES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  Justice 
delayed  is  too  often  justice  denied.  In 
searching  for  ways  to  improve  Judicial 
operations  and  the  speedy  disposition  of 
both  criminal  and  civil  cases  in  the  local 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Congress  have  recognized  the 
ever-present  need  for  adequate  Judicial 
manpower  to  combat  calendar  conges- 
tion in  the  courts  and  expedite  justice. 

The  legislative  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  meets  a  critical  need  for  additional 
Judges  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  is  a  further  necessary 
step  toward  equipping  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery of  the  District  so  that  it  can 
cope  in  a  timely  way  with  a  constantly 
growing  volume  of  business. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals was  created  as  a  three-Judge  court 
in  1942.  It  was  formerly  Imown  as  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Its  name  was  changed 
in  1962.  The  court  is  an  intermediate 
appellate  court  with  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction.  The  great  bulk  of  its 
cases  originate  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions,  which 
handles  by  far  the  major  part  of  all 
criminal  and  civil  cases  filed  in  the  Dis- 
trict— and  all  of  the  domestic  relations 
cases.  This  small  appellate  court  also 
hears  appeals  from  the  Juvenile  court 
and  from  decisions  of  a  dozen  or  more  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  such  as  the  Di- 
rector of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  Real  Estate 
Commission,  and  the  Board  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Since  1949,  the  Congress  has  approved 
legislation  rtdsing  the  civil  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  general  sessions  from 
$3,000  to  $10,000,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  Judges  in  that  court  from  10 
to  21.  The  Juvenile  court  has  been  in- 
creased from  1  to  3  Judges.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  has  not 
had  Its  memtiership  Increased  since 
1942 — a  period  of  25  years. 

The  addition  of  Judges  in  the  lower 
courts  has  increased  the  workload  of  this 
small  appellate  court.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  cases  were  filed  in  the  court  m 
fiscal  year  1959.  The  number  rose  to  295 
in  1966,  and  during  the  first  10  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  262  appeals  have 
been  filed.  The  indications  are  that  more 
than  300  appeals  will  be  filed  in  the  court 
before  this  fiscal  period  ends. 

The  workload  of  the  court  has  also  in- 
creased because  of  higher  court  rulings 
concerning  the  rights  of  Indigent  defend- 
ants In  criminal  cases  to  appeal,  have 
counsel  appointed,  and  to  have  tran- 
scripts at  Government  expense.  In  1964, 
the  court  had  56  criminal  appeals.  In  1966 
there  were  112,  and  In  the  first  10  months 
of  this  fiscal  year  there  have  been  140 
such  appeals. 
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In  addition — and  not  reflected  In  the 
figures  I  have  mentioned — the  court 
he«ra  many  tlme-consvuning  special  mat- 
ters: applications  for  appeal  from  the 
small  claims  branch  of  the  court  of  gen- 
eral SMslona  and  In  criminal  cases  where 
a  fine  of  less  than  $50  is  imposed,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  motions,  Including  mo- 
tlona  for  special  relief,  such  as  writs  of 
mandamus,  and  motions  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis. 

Mr.  President,  until  recent  years  the 
three  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  were  able  to  keep  the 
work  of  the  court  current.  Now.  how- 
ever, the  calendar  has  become  so  heavy 
that  It  la  Impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 
Aa  of  April  30.  1967.  there  were  196  cases 
pending  and  unheard.  Sixty-eight  were 
criminal  cases  and  128  were  civil  matters. 
The  court  gives  preference  to  its  crim- 
inal calendar,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  Aa  I  have  said  before,  speedy  disposi- 
tion of  criminal  cases  is  a  strong  deter- 
rent to  crime — an  essential  element  of 
the  continuing  effort  to  curb  lawlessness 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  Ls  already 
pending  before  the  other  body.  It  would 
Increase  the  number  of  associate  judges 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  from  three  to  six.  The  added 
awwal  cost  for  judicial  salaries  plus 
secretarial  and  law  clerk  services  would 
be  1117.792. 

To  enable  the  court  to  eliminate  the 
present  backlog  of  appeals  and  keep  its 
docket  current,  the  bill  wx>uld  also  au- 
thorise the  court  to  have  appeals  heard 
by  three-Judge  divisions  of  the  court. 
Instead  of  requiring  the  entire  court  to 
hear  every  case,  the  bill  would  permit 
the  establishment  of  two  panels  which 
would  sit  on  and  dispose  of  appeals  sep- 
arately. The  court's  capacity  to  dispose 
of  Its  cases  would  be  doubled.  The  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumhla  uses  the  division  system  to  keep 
up  with  Its  work,  and  recently  the  U3. 
Court  of  Claims  has  been  authorized  to 
sit  in  division^. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  13  last,  as  the 
opening  salvo  of  a  renewed  campaign 
against  crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  introduced  18  separate  antlcrime 
bins.  Adequate  capacity  In  our  courts  to 
deal  with  criminal  cases,  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  their  responsibilities  for  the 
heayy  volume  of  civil  litigation.  Is  a  nec- 
ewary  part  of  that  effort.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  overdue.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  seriously  needs  these 
additional  judges.  I  look  upon  this  bill 
as  another  step  forward  in  our  fight 
against  crime,  and  as  essential  for  the 
adequate  equipment  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  meet 
overaD  present  requirements. 

•nie  PRESTDINO  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  1682) ,  to  amend  chapter  7 
of  title  n  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  to  tocrease  the  number  of  asso- 
ciate Judges  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  from  two  to  five,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
BtBLS.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 
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THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
DELEGATE  ACT 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  3. 
1802.  Congress  granted  the  first  charter 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  under 
this  charter,  the  city's  first  government 
was  formed,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  a  city 
council,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  city. 
Today  marks  the  lasth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  this  long  period,  the  Federal 
city  has  been  represented  in  the  Congress 
only  once — by  a  nonvoting  delegate — 
from  1871  to  1874 — and  when  such  repre- 
sentation was  abolished  In  1874,  the  Dis- 
trict ceased  to  have  any  representation 
whatever  in  the  Congress. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Senate  have  for  many  years  repeat- 
edly stated  their  support  for  a  system  of 
government  that  would  be  more  directly 
responsible  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  his  message  on  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  the  President  recommend- 
ed a  three-point  program  to  achieve  a 
better  government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: home  rule,  reorganization  of  the 
District  government,  and  representation 
in  Congress. 

Legislation  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  authorize  a  voting  representative  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  recommended 
by  the  President.  Because  of  the  timelag 
in  amending  the  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  that  the  District 
be  provided  some  voice  in  the  interim 
period 

For  this  purpose.  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, upon  request  of  the  President,  a  bill 
which  wUl  restore  to  the  District  the  right 
to  be  represented  In  Congress  by  a  non- 
voting delegate.  The  same  bill  Is  being 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurrently.  Under  this  bill,  the 
voters  of  the  IXstrict  would  elect  the  dele- 
gate for  a  term  of  2  years  While  the  dele- 
gate would  have  a  seat  in  the  House  and 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  debate,  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  vote.  Assign- 
ment of  the  delegate  to  committees  would 
be  determined  by  the  House  under  Its 
rulemaking  power.  The  bill  would  require 
the  delegate  to  be  at  least  25  years  old— 
the  same  as  a  Representative— that  he 
shall  have  lived  in  the  District  for  at 
least  3  years  prior  to  his  election,  and 
that  he  shall  continue  to  live  In  the  Dis- 
trict during  his  term  of  office  The  bill 
would  preclude  the  delegate  from  hold- 
ing any  other  public  office  during  his 
term. 

The  bill  makes  provision  for  a  general 
election,  and  for  nominations  of  the  dele- 
gate by  party  primaries  or  by  petition. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  a  runoff  in  the 
event  that  there  are  more  than  two  can- 
didates in  a  primary  or  Ln  the  general 
election  and  no  one  candidate  receives 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  toUl  vote. 

Other  changes  are  made,  chiefly  of  a 
technical  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  mod- 
ernizing and  improving  the  election  ma- 
chinery 

Mr  President,  let  1967  mark  a  renewed 
effort  to  provide  that  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  enjoy  the 
rights  of  all  other  American  citizens. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  requesting  introduction  of 
this  proposed  legislation  and  explaining 
Its  purpose  be  printed  In  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Bible  Is 
as  follows: 
ExEcuxrvx  OrFici  of  the  Phesidi-nt, 

Bureau  or  the  Budcet, 
Washington.  DC  .  March  9,  1967. 
Hon  Hubert  H  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Presidekt:  In  hjj  message  on  the 
Nation's  Capital,  the  President  recommended 
a  three-point  program  to  achieve  a  better 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule;  reorganization  and  strengthening 
of  the  District  Oovernment:  and  representa- 
tion In  Congress 

I  enclose  herewith  for  Congressional  con- 
sideration a  proposed  "District  of  Columbia 
Delegate  Act"  which  would  implement  the 
third  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President.  It  would  authorize  election  by 
the  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
nonvoting  delegate  to  the  Congress  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  make  certain  changes  In  the 
District  Election  Act. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
deserve  and  need  representation  In  the  Con- 
gress To  achieve  this,  the  President.  In  his 
message  on  the  Nation's  Capital,  recom- 
mended that  the  Constitution  be  amended 
to  authorize  one  voting  representative  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  House  and 
such  additional  representation  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  tUne  provide. 

On  March  3,  1967,  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  transmitted  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation which  would  Implement  that  recom- 
mendation. Enactment  of  thU  amendment. 
ratlHcatlon  by  the  required  number  of 
Statea  and  Implementation  by  the  Congress 
will,  however,  take  some  time. 

As  the  President  stated  In  hlj  message. 
"District  citizens  should  not  be  left  com- 
pletely without  a  voice  during  this  vital 
interUn  period."  The  proposed  "DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Delegat«  Act"  would  meet  this 
present  need  Its  passage  does  not  necessitate 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  esUbllsh 
the  right  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  represented  by  a  delegate 
In  the  House  of  Represenutlves  The  dele- 
gate would  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
District,  and  his  term  would  be  for  two 
years.  He  would  have  a  seat  In  the  House 
with  the  right  to  participate  In  debate 
but  not  to  vote.  The  committees  to  which 
he  would  be  assigned  would  be  determined 
by  the  House  under  lu  rule-making  power 
A  precedent  exists  for  this  proposal.  The 
Organic  Act  of  February  31.  1871.  provided 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  should  have 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  an  elected 
delegate  with  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  those  of  delegates  from  Federal  ter- 
ritories. Pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  represented  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  nonvoting  delegate 
until  1878  Provision  for  a  nonvoting  repre- 
sentative was  repealed  by  the  Temporary 
Organic  Act  of  June  20.  1874. 

This  proposed  bui  U  designed  to  assure 
that  the  District's  delegate  will  have  an 
Interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
resident,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  pressing 
problems.  The  District  delegate  would  have 
to  be  at  least  36  years  old  as  must  a  Repre- 
sentaUve.  In  addition,  he  would  have  to 
have  lived  In  the  District  for  at  least  three 
years  Immediately  prior  to  his  election,  and 
he  would  b«  required  to  continue  to  Uve  In 
the  District  during  his  term  of  office.  While 
serving,  the  delegate  would  not  be  permitted 
to  hold  any  other  paid  public  ofBce. 
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The  bin  provides  that  any  party  which 
polled  at  least  7,500  voters  In  a  general  elec- 
tion would  be  entitled  to  conduct  •  pri- 
mary for  the  next  general  election.  Pro- 
vision Is  also  made  for  direct  nomlnatioii 
of  candidates  for  a  general  election  by  pe- 
titions signed  by  two  percent  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  registered  voters  or  5,000  such 
voters,  whichever  Is  less. 

The  delegate  would  be  elected  by  the  voters 
of  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  In  a  general  elec- 
tion, usually  after  first  winning  a  primary 
election.  Provision  would  be  made  for  a 
runoff  election  If  no  one  candidate  in  a 
primary  election  received  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  of  his  party  in  that 
primary.  Provision  would  also  be  made  for  a 
runoff  election  In  the  general  election  for 
delegat  In  the  event  that  no  one  candidate 
received  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  total 
vote  cast  for  all  candidates  In  that  election. 
This  could  occur  In  cases  where  more  than 
two  parties  qualify  to  hold  primaries,  or 
where  additional  candidates  are  nominated 
by  petition.  The  candidates  In  any  runoff 
election  would  be  the  two  persons  who  had 
received  the  most  votes  In  such  primary  or 
general  election. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  a  dele- 
gate with  compensation  and  other  benefits 
which  are  granted  by  law  to  Members  of 
Congress.  At  the  same  time  It  would  subject 
a  delegate  to  the  same  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations as  Members  of  Congress. 

The  bill  would  also  make  a  number  of 
technical  and  other  changes  In  the  District 
Election  Act  and  related  laws.  These  changes 
would  modernize  and  Improve  the  election 
machinery.  They  would  make  It  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  community.  They 
would  also  provide  a  transition  to  the  elec- 
toral system  which  will  be  needed  when  the 
DUtrlct  Is  granted  voting  representation  In 
the  Congress. 

As  the  President  stated  In  his  message  on 
the  Nation's  Capital : 

"A  delegate  from  the  District  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  of  benefit  to 
both  the  Congress  and  the  District  In  pro- 
viding a  more  adequate  line  of  communica- 
tion on  District  matters.  A  collateral  benefit 
would  be  the  opportunity  for  District  citizens, 
through  the  experience  of  bleniUal  elections, 
to  develop  additional  local  leadership  and 
more  effective  political  organizations  respon- 
sive to  the  citizens  who  live  here." 

We  urge  early  consideration  and  action  on 
this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  L.  Schtjltzb, 

Director. 


VOTING  REPRESENTATION  IN  CON- 
GRESS FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  165th  armlversary  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C.  I  have  chosen  this 
historic  occasion  to  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  voting  representation  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  Congress. 

My  joint  resolution,  which  I  am  pre- 
senting at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, would  Implement  the  President's 
recommendation  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Constitution  be  sonended 
to  provide  for  one  Representative  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  such  additional 
representation  In  the  House,  and  the 
Senate  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  by  law. 

This  is  without  doubt  a  most  essential 
step  to  effective  and  meaningful  repre- 
sentation for  800,000  residents  of  the  Dis- 


trict who  are  still  governed  by  Congress. 
It  Is  consistent  with  the  23d  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  provided  for 
participation  by  the  voters  of  the  District 
In  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is  a 
measure  long  overdue. 

This  measure  rests  wholly  on  the  equi- 
table principle  that  the  citizens  of  the 
District  should  have  the  same  privilege, 
In  fact  the  right,  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
the  50  States,  to  be  governed  by  laws 
voted  on  by  a  representative  of  their 
own  choice.  It  would  not  make  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  State,  It  would  not 
give  It  the  sovereign  powers  of  a  State, 
or  constitute  a  foimdation  for  statehood. 
It  would  merely  give  citizens  of  the 
United  States  living  In  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  a  voting  voice  In  Congress — 
the  body  which  helps  establish  national 
policy  as  well  as  serves  as  the  city  coun- 
cil for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Briefly,  this  Is  what  my  proposal  would 
do: 

Section  1  would  assure  the  District  of 
one  voting  Representative  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Section  1,  moreover, 
would  authorize  Congress  to  extend  that 
representation  In  either  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  up  to  the  representation  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  State. 

Section  2  would  empower  Congress  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. Thus,  under  both  sections  1  and  2, 
adjustments  of  the  representation  for  the 
District  could  be  made  by  Congress  to 
keep  pace  with  population  changes,  and 
Congress  could  also  make  other  necessary 
changes  in  related  laws. 

Section  3  makes  the  article  inapplica- 
ble to  the  provision  In  the  23rd  amend- 
ment for  determining  the  number  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
to  be  appointed  for  the  District.  Accord- 
ingly, regardless  of  changes  made  in  the 
size  of  the  District's  congressional  rep- 
resentation as  authorized  by  this  meas- 
ure, the  District's  minimum  electoral  vote 
In  Presidential  elections  would  be  left 
intact.  If  changes  are  to  be  made  in 
the  District's  Influence  in  Presidential 
elections.  It  seems  to  me  more  desirable 
that  they  be  effected  as  an  integral  part 
of  reform  in  the  electoral  college  system. 
Congress  does  not,  and  should  not, 
lightly  Invoke  the  process  of  constitu- 
tional amendment.  But  it  is  most  incon- 
gruous, to  say  the  least,  that  the  citizens 
residing  in  the  Federal  district  constitut- 
ing the  seat  of  government — one  which 
ought  to  represent  a  model  for  the  world 
to  follow — should  be  denied  the  basic 
right  of  government — voting  representa- 
tion In  Congress. 

I  note  and  welcome  the  broad  and  ac- 
tive community  interest  in  this  measure. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration being  given  this  matter  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  Representative 
Emanttel  Celler,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  give  this  matter  earnest 
consideration  and  favorable  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  appropriately  referred  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 


priately referred ;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  80)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
representation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  Congress,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bayh,  for  himself.  Mr.  TyDmos,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  DoDD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  80 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  {ttoo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  elect  at  least  one  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  and,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law,  one  or  more  additional  Repre- 
sentatives or  Senators,  or  both,  up  to  the 
number  to  which  the  District  would  be  en- 
titled If  it  were  a  State. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  have  no  effect 
on  the  provision  made  In  the  Twenty-third 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  determining  the  number  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed 
for  the  District." 


RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING  DISAP- 
PROVAL OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
expressing  disapproval  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  on  March  9,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  114)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  2  trans, 
mitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
March  9,  1967. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's plan  would  transfer  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Tariff  Commission  a  number 
of  functions — described  as  "routine" — 
which  are  performed  today  by  the  six- 
man  Commission  acting  as  a  group. 

These  functions  Include:  First,  hiring 
and  firing  of  Commission  personnel;  sec- 
ond, distribution  of  the  workload;  third, 
direction  of  supervisory,  tind  other  Com- 
mission personnel;  fourth,  communica- 
tion of  Tariff  Commission  policies  per- 
sonnel are  to  follow;  fifth,  overall  man- 
agement, functioning,  and  organization 
of  the  Commission  and  its  staff;  sixth, 
functions  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Budget  and  Accoimting  Act  of  1921; 
seventh,  allocation,  use,  and  expenditure 
of  Commission  fimds;  and  eighth,  calling 
of  special  sessions  of  the  Commission. 
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Tesdmony  at  hearirgs  on  the  plan  con- 
dQeted  this  nurnlng  by  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
reflected  dissension  within  the  Tariff 
Commission  Itself  on  th»>  merits  of  the 
mreposed  reorganization.  The  two  dis- 
senting Commissioners  believe  that  the 
functions  proposed  to  be  transferred  are 
substantive,  not  routine,  and  that 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  Chairman 
could  diminish  uhe  Commission's  tra- 
ditional Independence  and  objectivity 
and  thus  lessen  Its  value  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  is  in  need  of 
some  Improvement  in  the  area  of  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  and  I.  of  course. 
woulQ  encourage  such  efforts.  But  I  fear 
ttut  the  plan's  zeal  to  accomplish  ad- 
mtnlstratlTe  eCHciency  would  also  radi- 
cally change  the  character  of  the  Com- 
mission. Jeopardize  Its  tradltlona'  In- 
dependence, and  create  the  possibility 
that  It  might  become  a  ward  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
example  of  the  use  of  'overkill,"  of  tlie 
use  of  too  much  effort  to  accomplish  a 
United  purpose.  The  results  of  such  a  re- 
organization would,  on  balance,  do  much 
more  harm  than  good- 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions and  the  Senate  itself  must  act  al- 
moa*.  Immediately  on  this  plan  if  we  are 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  act  at  all  Un- 
toasone  House  of  Congress  rejects  the 
proposed  reorganization  plan  by  May  19. 
19fl7.  It  becomes  effective  on  that  date' 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
told  that  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
ODenkOoaa  has  In  effect  recommended 
that  the  reorganization  plan  be  approved. 
It  appears,  then,  that  any  initiative  to 
Withe  plan  will  have  to  come  from  this 
body. 

Wn^Py.  I  want  to  emphaslxe  that  my 
oppoaltloTi  to  this  particular  plan  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  blind  opposition  to 
any  reorganlMtkjn  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mladon.  improvements  In  administrative 
efficiency,  in  particular,  may  be  very 
much  to  order  But  that  may,  and  per- 
haps most  properly  shouM.  be  accom- 
plished through  leglslaUon  specifically 
dtreeted  to  the  subject. 
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The  next  amendment  spells  out  the 
nature  of  the  property  right  In  a  patent, 
particularly  with  respect  to  licensing. 

The  next  amendment  strengthens  the 
protection  of  a  patent  against  imported 
Items  by  making  it  an  Infringement 
whether  or  not  the  process  could  be  pat- 
ented In  the  exporting  country. 

The  fourth  amendment  would  provide 
a  highly  restricted  form  of  'prior  user 
riahts."  Because  the  first  to  file  rather 
than  the  first  to  Invent  is  now  entitled 
to  a  patent,  such  protection  may  be  ad- 
vL-^able  to  li^ure  equity. 

The  last  amendment  would  allow  a 
more  liberal  continuation-in-part  prac- 
Uce 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  am  not  at  this 
time  committed  to  any  of  these  amend- 
ments. However.  I  believe  they  are  wor- 
thy of  full  consideration.  It  should  be 
noted  that  two  of  these  amendments  are 
contained  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Pat- 
ent System. 

Mr  President.  I  send  the  five  amend- 
ments to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence and  ask  that  they  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ment  years."  The  subcommittee  will  con- 
centrate Its  attention  on  such  areas  as 
the  present  and  future  dimensions  and 
nature  of  retirement,  the  consequences 
of  trends  toward  earlier  retirement  and 
longer  life,  the  effect  of  attitudes  to- 
ward retirement  and  older  people  In 
general,  psychological  and  social  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  loss  of  job  and  job 
status,  and  ways  of  promoting  construc- 
Uve  and  meaningful  use  of  free  time. 

To  begin  Its  work,  the  subcommittee 
will  conduct  a  survey  hearing  on  May 
22  and  23  In  Washington.  D.C.  Main 
purposes  of  this  hearing  will  be  to  gather 
information  on  retirement  as  It  is  now 
and  as  it  will  probably  become  and  to 
pinpoint  major  problem  areas  or  themes 
that  sliould  be  developed  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  establishment 
of  this  new  subcommittee  has  stirred 
much  friendly  interest  both  within  and 
ouUide  of  Government.  And  I  and  my 
fellow  members  of  the  sutx^mmlttee — 
Senators  Edwaid  Long.  Edward  Ken- 
WCTT,  YoTTWc  of  Ohio.  YAItBOBOUCn. 
PRorrrr.  Pojjc.  and  Miller — are  looking 
forward  to  a  most  informative  and  pro- 
ductive hearing. 


GENERAL    REVISION   OP   THE   PAT- 
ENT LAW— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Missouri  Mr  President, 
a  nmnber  of  suggested  amendments  to 
8.  1042.  the  general  patent  law  revision 
bill,  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
While  I  claim  no  expertise  in  the  patent 
law  flekt  I  have  discnssed  these  amend- 
menti  with  persons  who  are  quit  j  knowl- 
e^cable  hn  the  field  and  am  convinced 
they  ratoe  respcrwlble  issues  that  deserve 
fun  exjHoratlon  and  discussion  during 
Senate  consideration  of  this  legislation 
Hone  of  these  amendments  affect  the 
baste  objectives  of  the  bin. 

The  first  amendment  establishes  a  6- 
month  grace  period  for  filing  a  complete 
patent  application  after  public  dlscloe- 
ure.  Under  current  law.  there  ts  a  1  -year 
graee  period,  out  under  the  bill  tt  la 
totally  eliminated. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr  MowrowetI.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  bill  I S  102«  >  to  extend  cerUln 
benefits  of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act.  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act.  and 
the  ClaastflcaOon  Act  to  employees  of 
coimty  committees  established  pursuant 
to  section  8ib»  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  l>y  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr  MoKtoifiYl. 
the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr  HollixgsI  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coruent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  my  bill.  S.  1626.  which  would 
prohibit  the  desecration  or  Improper  use 
of  our  country's  flag  the  name  of  thi 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  KsinntDTl 
be  added  as  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate; 

HJft.  1630.  An  act  Xor  th«  relief  or  Roae 
MaiuUUo; 

H.a.  4004.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Agnea  C. 
Stowe.  and 

HJl.  6133.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tion* for  the  aallne  water  oonveraloo  pro- 
gTAin.  to  expand  the  program,  and  tor  other 
purpoees. 


HOUSE  BILLJ3  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

HR  1630.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Rose 
MlnuUllo; 

H  R    4064.  An  act  foi'  the  relief  of  Agnes 

C  stowe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  6133  An  act  to  authorize  approprlA- 
Oona  for  the  saline  water  converalon  pro- 
gram, to  expand  the  program,  and  for  other 
purpoM*:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interior  and 
loaular  ASatra. 


HEARINGS    ON    RETIREMENT    AND 
THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  under  the  leadership 
of  its  able  and  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  estab- 
lished a  Subcommittee  on  Retirement 
and  the  Individual.  Its  assignment,  as 
expressed  in  the  offlclaj  description  of 
its  Jurisdiction,  is  "to  inquire  Into  and 
report  on  the  Institution  of  retirement 
and  Its  Impact  on  the  individual,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  problems  of  adjust- 
ing to  a  new  role  in  life  and  his  need  for 
meaiUng  and  fulfillment  In  the  rctlre- 


WILL  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 

President,  in  today's  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  appears  an  editorial  recom- 
mending that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
dispose  of  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit  hill.  As  this  editorial  points  out. 
the  Senate  lias  expressed  its  opinion  that 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  to  repeal  the 
Presidential  Campaign  Act  should  be 
sustained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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The  Senate's  vote  yesterday  for  repeal  of 
the  Long  campaign-financing  act  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  bid  for  chaos.  Senator  Long 
had  pointedly  warned  his  coUeaguea  that  if 
they  insisted  on  attaching  a  repealer  of  his 
act  to  the  Investment  tax  credit  bUl  he  would 
load  the  measure  with  other  amendments 
and  continue  the  debate.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  would  face  a  re-run  of  the  futile 
course  that  has  plagued  It  In  recent  weeks. 
Apparently  the  Senate  resented  the  Implied 
threat  and  voted  accordingly.  But  the  major 
problem  of  getting  that  body  back  on  the 
legislative  track  remains. 

In  our  view.  Senator  Long  would  be  well 
advised  to  swallow  his  defeat  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  passing  the  tax  credit 
bill  and  revising  the  Presidential  Campaign 
Fund  Act.  He  fought  vigorously  to  avoid  a 
humiliating  defeat,  and  we  thought  there 
was  much  to  be  said  for  his  demand  that  the 
tax  bill  be  stripped  of  all  extraneous  amend- 
ments. But  now  the  vote  has  been  taken. 
There  would  be  no  point  In  multiplying  his 
reverses  or  In  merely  tying  the  Senate  into 
knots. 

The  two  objectives  to  be  sought  remain  as 
clear  as  they  ever  were.  First,  the  tax  credit 
bill  ought  to  be  passed  without  further  delay. 
One  reasonable  course  would  be  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  complete  Its  action  and  leave  to  the 
House  the  fate  of  the  rider  to  re[>eal  the 
Long  Act.  Second,  hearings  looking  toward 
revision  of  the  Long  Act  ought  to  begin  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Senate  has 
given  the  Finance  Committee  six  weeks  to 
bring  back  to  the  floor  corrective  amend- 
ments or  a  substitute  measure.  That  is  a 
big  order  It  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  if 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  should  fritter 
away  the  time  that  should  go  to  this  task 
for  the  sake  of  continuing  a  futile  fight  on 
the  floor. 

The  entire  Senate  as  well  as  the  country 
has  an  Interest  In  resolving  the  conflict  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  best  course 
may  well  be  to  fall  back  now  on  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield's  suggested  compromise 
which  would  leave  the  Long  Act  on  the  books 
but  prevent  funds  from  being  spent  under  it 
until  perfecting  amendments  have  been 
adopted.  That  compromise  should  now  look 
good  to  the  Long  forces,  and  the  victorious 
Senators  on  the  other  side  can  afford  to 
yield  something  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
Senate   on   the   rails   again. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  WILLIAMS  OF  DELA- 
WARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Non- 
essential Expenditures  Issued  its  report 
last  Saturday,  pointing  out  the  Increase 
in  personnel.  I  wish  to  discuss  that  mat- 
ter later  today,  and  I  ask  luianlmous 
consent  that  on  the  disposal  of  the  Prox- 
mlre  amendment  I  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


CELEBRATION  IN  HONOR  OP  POL- 
ISH CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  176th  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution  of  May  3,  one  of  the 
guiding  lights  of  European  democracy. 
That  Constitution  encompasses  many  of 
the  principles  of  a  free  society  that  we 
in  the  West  hold  true  today:  the  sover- 
eign power  and  will  of  the  people,  the 
rule  of  law,  and  the  protection  of  the 


individual  from  the  smothering  Influ- 
ence of  an  all-powerful  state. 

How  tragically  ironic  that  this  nation 
should  now  be  the  subject  of  those  evils 
from  which  it  has  so  eloquently  striven 
to  defend  itself. 

Yet  despite  the  history  of  oppression 
and  inhumanity  that  has  troubled  this 
country,  Poland  has  been  able  to  make  a 
profound  contribution  to  the  cultural  de- 
velopment of  Europe  and  the  world.  We 
shall  ever  be  indebted  to  the  Poland  of 
Copernicus,  Marie  Curie,  Chopin,  Pad- 
erewskl,  Henryk  Slenklewlcz,  and  count- 
less others;  and  its  courage  with  Kosci- 
usko and  the  heroes  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto. 

To  what  can  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  this  great  contribution  in  human 
talent?  It  Is  to  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  Poland,  to  those 
who  have  acquitted  themselves  with  the 
honor  and  courage  that  is  so  character- 
istic of  a  freedom-loving  people  that  we 
give  our  thanks. 

America  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  her- 
itage Poland  has  sent  to  its  shores.  As 
a  measure  of  appreciation  let  me  Join  in 
saluting  Poland's  often  glorious  past, 
and  In  looking  forward  to  a  hopeful  fu- 
ture of  greater  understanding  and  coop- 
eration between  our  two  nations,  and  in 
building  toward  that  day  when  Poland 
can  once  again  live  imder  the  principles 
of  the  original  Polish  Constitution. 


GROWING    MEN    WHILE    GROWING 
TREES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, across  our  Nation  there  is  now  an 
unprecedented  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged.  And  there  is 
an  increasing  willingness  among  the 
more  favored  to  Join  in  the  drive  to  open 
opportunities  to  all  Americans  for  a  full, 
productive,  and  satisfying  life. 

In  this  regard.  Government  has  con- 
tributed vitally  to  the  imderstandlng  of 
where  we  have  fallen  short  and  has  tak- 
en bold  initiative  toward  solutions.  But, 
I  believe  it  Is  important  to  remember 
that  Oovemment  Is  not  the  author  of 
compassion,  nor  by  any  means  the  sole 
architect  of  opportunity. 

The  crusade  for  opportunity  is  truly  a 
national  effort — a  partnership  involving 
all  sectors  of  society.  In  speaking  of  this 
crusade,  it  seems  to  me  Uiat  the  initia- 
tive of  the  private  sector  is  too  often  un- 
deremphaslzed. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
an  article  which  underscores  how  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  responding  to  our  na- 
tional concern  for  opening  new  avenues 
to  fulfillment.  I  am  sure  we  would  all 
agree  that  the  mentally  retarded  are 
among  the  most  severely  disadvantaged. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  story  appearing  in  the  April 
edition  of  the  quarterly  magazine  pub- 
lished by  Potlatch  Forests,  Inc.,  which 
tells  how  several  mentally  handicapped 
young  men  learned  in  the  forests  of 
north  Idaho  to  perform  a  vital  Job  smd 
in  so  doing  succeeded  in  breaking  per- 
sonal barriers.  In  helping  to  rehabilitate 
a  forest,  these  men  were  also  building 
themselves.  I  find  this  a  most  impressive 
and  encouraging  story.  The  experience 


of  these  few  point  to  the  beginning  of 
what  may  become  a  new  life  for  many. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "Growing  Men  'While  Growing 
Trees"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gbowinc   Mxk   Whilx   Orowimg   TYuds 

Rehabilitating  handicapped  young  men 
while  restoring  a  devastated  forest  Is  the 
story  behind  the  recent  planting  of  Potlatch'a 
Washington  Creek  Bum  in  the  Clearwater 
country  of  north  central  Idaho. 

The  program  to  grow  men  whUe  growing 
trees  is  Indeed  unusual,  but  the  results  are 
warmly  rewarding. 

The  story  goes  back  to  a  recent  summer 
when  a  number  of  Ughtnlng  strikes  ignited 
a  fire  that  reduced  nearly  2,600  acres  of  Pot- 
latch  timber  to  ugly  black  char. 

PFI  foresters  knew  that  surrounding  tim- 
ber would  natvtrally  reseed  the  perimeter  of 
the  bum  in  a  few  years.  However,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  burn  it  was  a  different  story.  No 
seed  trees  were  left  to  revive  what  was  once 
productive  forest  lands. 

For  this  area,  a  program  of  seeding  and 
planting  was  started  to  assure  adequate  re- 
stocking. Seed  was  scattered  by  hand  and  by 
helicopter.  Theee  methods,  however,  were 
only  partially  successful.  The  only  course 
left  was  to  collect  seeds,  grow  seedlings,  and 
transplant  them  where  they  were  needed. 

As  the  planting  season  was  near  at  hand, 
PFI's  usual  planters,  the  woods  crews,  were 
busily  logging.  And  as  any  gardener  knows, 
there  are  times  when  you  can  plant  and 
times  when  you  cannot.  So  Potlatch  foresters 
turned  to  Supervised  Occupational  Enter- 
prise in  Spokane,  Washington,  an  organiza- 
tion that  was  attempting  to  broaden  the  hor- 
izons and  expand  the  opportunities  for 
mentally  retarded  young  men.  One  of  their 
methods  was  forest  replanting. 

Soon  a  camp  was  pitched,  seedlings  were 
delivered,  and  ten  eager  young  men  arrived 
on  the  scene.  Their  mission  was  to  plant 
52,000  trees  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Work  was  soon  underway  to  return  230 
acres  of  badly  scarred  land  to  productive  for- 
ests. Over  a  three-week  period,  the  boys  re- 
peatedly filled  their  bags  with  seedlings  of 
either  Douglas  fir,  ponderoaa  pine,  or  white 
fir.  Their  instructions  were  to  walk  parallel 
to  lines  laid  out  by  PFI  foresters.  After  every 
toxii  or  five  steps,  they  were  to  stop,  open 
the  soil,  plant  a  seedling,  tamp  the  earth, 
and  move  to  the  next  spot. 

The  task  was  not  easy  because  the  terrain 
was  mountainous  and  steep.  To  add  to  the 
challenge,  only  three  of  the  boys  had  pre- 
vious planting  experience.  Moreover,  two 
crew  members  could  not  count. 

Yet  their  desire  to  achieve,  their  will  to 
excel,  gained  momentum.  Soon  they  were 
each  planting  from  300  to  1,000  seedlings  a 
day   according   to  their  individual  abilities. 

Of  the  52,000  seedlings,  31,000  were  planted 
by  hand,  and  the  rest  were  planted  by  auger. 
In  hand  planting,  the  lads  carried  mattocks. 
One  solid  swipe  would  open  the  eoU  deeply 
enough  to  plant  the  seedling.  In  auger  plant- 
ing, the  more  capable  boys  would  use  motor- 
driven  boring  devices  to  drill  holes  in  which 
others  would  place  seedlings. 

Before  the  planting  project  was  finished, 
the  boys  showed  a  w»rld  of  Improvement. 
Their  limited  achievements  had  grown  dra- 
matically. 

Those  who  previously  had  little  faith  in 
their  own  abilities  found  that  their  new 
accomplishments  had  reaped  new  confidence. 
The  most  heart-warming  feat  was  attained 
by  the  two  boys  who  could  not  count.  The 
necessity  to  pace  the  distance  between  seed- 
lings had  brought  them  to  a  major  milestone 
In  their  lives.  They  started  to  learn  how  to 
count.    In    their    eager    desire    to   be    good 
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ptentara.  Ximj  hsd  hordlad  one  of  a«  htn- 
nmm  wirTonn^ng  tliair  Uth. 

AU  «C  Um  boys  oo  tiyt  pUaUii«  ervw  wiiiiii  i1 
to  rHpoBd  to  tlM  outdoor  eoTiroiuaaat  Liv- 
ing, worklac  aad  cunplDg  together  ^ppeajeit 
to  (iTe  tham  groAter  social  and  emoUo&al 
dervlopxaeiit  tban  tbey  mtgbt  bsT«  round  in 
ilwltarKi  workshop  rehabilitation. 

Another  lllustracioD  of  the  good  that  ttila 
work  doea  tma  be  found  In  one  7t>un((  man 
vtao  hMl  been  with  tb«  plantuig  er*w  (or 
tkl««  years.  Beflocv  ha  waa  given  ttala  oppor- 
ttuUty  ha  had  no  eonlldeooe  In  hlii»alT  He 
did  not  care  to  work.  b«  would  naicher  talk 
nor  participate  Ln  group  aetlTltiaa.  Today  ha 
la  a  gresanoua,  outgoing  laader.  Hm  now  heads 
ana  of  the  planting  crewa.  He  dnvaa  a  truok 
Into  town  to  pick  up  mail,  grooerlea,  and 
laundry.  Tb«  other  boya  look  to  hhn  with 
MdmiraUoD  and  iliawfully  XoUow  hii  «x- 
ample. 

While  the  boys  are  out  Ln  the  foraata  work- 
ing OB  planting  prugrams  they  are  under 
the  cara  of  Dale  a-od  Carmen  Punk.  Dais 
la  not  only  exparlcnoed  In  planting  know  bow. 
but  ha  aifio  baa  the  talant  to  challenge  and 
•ncourage  tha  boys  to  develop  fully  their 
limited  abilities 

Carman  adds  tha  maternal  Ingredient 
Vlilcb  Ls  so  Important  for  the  boys,  many 
wbo  axe  away  from  home  for  the  Hrat  time. 
Bb»  rulas  her  outdoor  kitchen  with  a  Orm 
but  tender  hand  Raalrlws  preparing  three 
hearty  maali  a  day  on  her  camp  stoves,  siie 
launders,  mends,  helps  tha  boys  write  letters 
bome.  and  nurses  scrapes  and  scratchea. 

Within  the  context  of  their  limitations  the 
boys  are  IdeaJ  workers.  They  are  not  bored 
with  tha  repetitive  nature  of  transplanting 
wwwlllngs.  They  work  cheerfully  and  honestly 
They  are  paid  on  a  piece  work  b*als.  and  yet 
there  has  never  been  an  Instance  where  a 
boy  would  wander  off.  throw  away  a  few 
bundles  of  seedlings,  and  relax  when  he 
■bould  have  been  working 

The  excellence  of  their  work  Is  becoming 
veil  known  When  the  boys  completed  their 
work  Ln  VTVt  Washington  Creek  Bom,  Dale 
and  Carmen  took  the  six  best  planters  to 
weetem  Washington  Supervised  Occupa- 
tional Bnterprlae  had  been  contracted  by  an- 
Otber  f  Of  est  products  company  to  plant  seed- 
Bnge.  "Hie  six  boys  were  to  form  a  nucleus 
to  train  and  lead  othen  to  plant  a. 000, 000 
■ncKlllTus  tn  two  months. 

It^  jTist  the  beginning.  Btit  bow  In  a 
eartaln  sense.  Pn*s  seedHnga  mean  more 
tbnn  trees,  foreart  products.  wlMIlfe.  and  pub- 
Be  recreation  They  bare  helped  a  few  handi- 
capped boys  to  help  themsHv^a.  In  addldon 
to  restoring  our  fomta.  theae  seedlings  have 
rwtored  produettTe  yoong  man  to  society 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  STKNNIS.  Mr.  Pratdent.  for  the 
past  aetvral  dmys  mnny  BCoiies  have  Ap- 
peared In  ttoe  press  which  sharpty  point 
tip  the  very  rtlfflcolt  and  agonizing  prob- 
leoru  presented  by  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
That  Is  fapfdally  true  of  newspapers  at 
today  and  yesterday. 

The  headline  on  the  one  story  pro- 
dalmed  wtth  sterfc  tracedy.  "4^  MaHnea 
Killed  tn  atter  nghttag  for  Vietnam 
Hills." 

T%e  headline  on  another  column 
stated.  -Senate  OOP  Stody  Calls  US. 
War  Role  Error  by  Democrats." 

A  third  column  hi»nriiin»  in/ormed  us 
that  "Rusk  UaU  2S  Bids  on  Vletiuun 
Spumed  by  Hanoi." 

■eparmte.  but  dlraetly  related 
and  eloaely  entwtned  news  startes.  syni- 
boBse  and  point  op  the  ancotsh,  trust ra- 
tlan.  confnslorn,  and  traceity  which  stem 
from  this  conflict. 

One  story  tells  the  unhappy  story  of 


brave  and  valiant  Americans  fighting  and 
dying  In  a  far-off  land  halfway  around 
the  world. 

Another  report  today  shows  photo- 
graphs of  US  Marines  dying  while  tak- 
ing a  straglcally  Important  hill. 

Still  another  Involves  the  political  im- 
plications of  the  war  and.  possibly  as  a 
trial  balloon,  raises,  without  answering, 
the  question  of  whether  In  next  year's 
presidential  campaign  politics  should 
stop  at  the  water's  edge. 

Still  another  tells  of  our  many  and  re- 
peated efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  by  honorable  negotiations,  and  how 
these  efforts,  Jiust  as  repeatedly,  have 
been  scorned  by  Hanoi 

These  things— fighting  and  dying,  re- 
jected peace  overtures,  and  political 
overtones — are  almost  Inevitable  ingredi- 
ents of  any  modem  war.  Political  con- 
siderations and  criticism  and  distrust  of 
national  policy  are  perljtps  more  domi- 
nant in  this  one  because  of  widespread 
uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  how  and 
why  we  became  involved  and  equally 
widespread  confusion  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  our  objectives. 

Yet.  Mr  President,  the  hard,  cold,  and 
Inescapable  fact  Is  that  we  are  now  In- 
volved in  the  third  largest  war  In  our 
history  American  boys  are  fighting  with 
almost  Incredible  magnificence,  bravery, 
and  valor  imder  the  most  dlfflcult  con- 
ditions one  can  imagine.  Our  military 
leaders  tell  us  that  much  hard,  bitter, 
and  bloody  fighting  lies  ahead 

Under  no  circumstances,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, should  this  war  be  made  a  political 
football  by  any  group  or  eltlier  political 
party. 

Mr  President,  I  have  lived  very  close 
to  this  matter  for  the  last  2  years 

Allowing  for  honest  differences  of 
opinion  within  twth  groups.  I  think  It  has 
been  truly  magnificent  the  way  the  two 
major  parties  have  kept  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel.  It  Is  a  strong  factor  In  the 
thinking  of  our  adversaries.  The  break- 
ing up  of  that  solidarity  on  our  part 
would  be  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that 
could  possibly  happen  I  sincerely  hope 
that  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  wlD  continue  to  show  a  high  sense 
of  responslWllty  and  regard  for  the  over- 
all public  good,  and  a  sense  of  national 
duty  with  respect  to  thL<i  war 

Mr  President,  these  remarks  are  cer- 
tainly not  addressed  to  any  Individual, 
but  to  the  whole  concept  of  the  problem. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr  JAVTTS  Will  the  Senator  ask  for 
5  minutes,  because  I  should  like  him  to 
yield  to  me  on  the  point  which  he  has 
Just  made 

Mr  STEJfNIS.  May  I  finish  my  state- 
ment? 

Mr  JAVTTS      On  this  subject? 
Mr  8TENNTS      Yes 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  stop  tn  the 
midst  of  a  shooting  war  and  take  time 
out  to  debate  whether  we  have  been  wise 
or  unwise  and  whether  our  past  actions 
were  sound  or  unsound.  At  this  critical 
time,  we  need  unity  and  a  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose  not  disunity  and  dlvlslve- 
ness.  Our  brave  fighting  men  have  the 
right  to  expect  this  and  more;   we  can 
afford  to  give  them  no  less. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose.  Mr.  President, 


to  criticize  or  to  deny  anyone's  right  to 
constructive  dissent.  My  purpose  Instead 
Is  to  support  and  uphold  our  country  and 
Its  fia«.  and  those  men  In  uniform  who 
defend  them  so  bravely. 

I  fear  that  even  more  trying  days  lie 
ahead.  Recent  events  clearly  indicate  an 
IntensiflcaUon  of  the  war  In  scale  and 
violence.  More  American  blood  will  be 
shed.  All  Americans  should  face  these 
hard  realltleis  squarely. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  flag  and 
national  honor  and  integrity  have  now 
been  committed,  I  believe  that  we  must 
be  firm  and  resolute  and  meet  increased 
force  with  Increased  force.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  give  support  both  to  our  efforts 
to  achieve  an  honorable  settlement  and 
to  our  resolution  to  stand  firm  and  per- 
severe if  that  proves  to  be  unattainable, 
I  hope  my  fellow  Americans  will  follow 
the  .same  course. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  In  the  minds 
of  our  adversaries  that  they  think  Amer- 
ica is  divided. 

America  Is  not  divided.  Our  people  are 
not  divided.  We  are  united.  We  wUJ  re- 
main that  way. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  1  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  brlefl>'. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have  expired. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  made  a  statement  obviously 
directed  to  the  staff  study  which  was 
presented  to  the  Republican  conference 
yesterday. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  that,  in  my 
view,  our  national  unity  Is  not  shattered. 
Unity  does  not  mean  blindness.  National 
unity  win  l)e  strengthened  and  affirmed 
when  the  results  of  this  very  fair  and  very 
dIstlnKulshed  factual  summation  of  the 
historic  situation  Is  fully  digested,  fuUy 
discussed,  and  fully  considered  by  Sena- 
tors on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  there 
Is  room  for  creativity  in  this  situation. 
The  American  people  who  are,  I  atrree 
with  the  Senator,  thoroughly  unified  In 
honoring  their  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam— as  we  are  as  Senators.  This  goes 
for  every  Senator  In  this  Chaml)er  and 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  American  people 
feel  that  this  1b  a  struggle  which  will  have 
to  be  settled  some  day.  and  they  want  it 
settled  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  They 
get  no  joy  In  blood  being  shed  All  that 
we  are  saying  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  Ls 
not  to  be  blind,  but  to  be  creative.  I  think 
that  we  will  turn  out  to  be  creative  We 
cannot  control  what  the  papers  say  about 
the  situation — divlsiveness,  and  ever>'- 
thlng  else.  They  write  the  headlines.  We 
do  not. 

But  we  can  discuss  the  tmsle  facts  and 
the  basic  merits.  As  one  Senator  who  is 
a  party  to  this,  I  feel  deeply  in  my  heart 
that  there  Is  no  reason  for  suspecting. 
Intimating,  or  being  concerned  about  dls- 
anlty.  We  have  voted  as  a  group  and  we 
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will  vote  as  a  group  for  every  commit- 
ment to  back  up  our  troops.  I  think  they 
are  the  most  valorous  men  on  earth.  We 
back  the  alms  of  the  President  In  Viet- 
nam, but  we  speak  up  in  order  to  be 
creative  as  to  what  can  be  done  about 
the  situation,  and  so  we  are  preparing 
ourselves  in  this  way  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  world,  and  in  the  Senate,  every- 
thing is  public  so  that  even  the  process 
of  thinking  and  of  factfinding  becomes 
public.  We  cannot  help  that.  But  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that, 
as  the  effects  of  the  Republican  staff  re- 
port come  out,  they  will  come  out 
strengthening  the  Nation,  not  weakening 
It.  No  Communist  dictator  will  ever  get 
any  comfort  from  it.  If  he  thinks  he  will, 
he  is  going  to  be  rudely  disappointed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  made  clear  that  I  was  not 
directing  my  remarks  to  any  individu- 
als, but  I  just  do  not  want  to  see  any 
growth  or  movement  made  on  a  party 
basis.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  intended 
by  the  minority  party. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  Just  want  to  echo  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  my  good  friend 
from  New  York,  and  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi 
to  the  statement  which  I  made  which 
appears  on  page  11437  of  yesterday's 
Congressional  Record,  which  I  am  sure 
will  reinforce  the  statement  that  has 
been  made.  I  am  quite  sure  that  reading 
my  statement  on  yesterday  will  Indicate 
to  the  Senator  there  Is  complete  unity  of 
commitment  and  support  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  was  In  yes- 
terday's Record.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  shall  certainly  read  his  valuable 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  he  read  a 
statement  indicating  that  someone  de- 
plored the  Republican  study,  and  that 
this  Idea  has  been  called  an  error  by 
some  Democrat  spokesmen.  He  quoted 
a  headline  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  that  statement,  because  some 
additional  light  might  well  be  thrown 
on  the  purpose  and  the  purport  of  the 
study  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee. 

It  had  Its  genesis.  I  might  say,  In  an 
amendment,  suggestion,  or  motion  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  which  I  seconded.  This 
was  at  our  policy  conference  luncheon. 
The  motion  was  that  there  be  a  Republi- 
can policy  staff  study  made  of  the  back- 
ground on  undeclared  wars,  such  as  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  the  Korean  war, 
and  that  there  be  a  position  paper  pre- 
pared showing  all  the  historic  develop- 
ments. 

It  was  not  to  be,  and  It  was  not,  a 
position  paper  reflecting  conclusions 
about  what  should  be  done  in  this  war. 
It  was  the  original  thought  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  am  sure,  and  I 
know  it  was  mine,  too,  as  I  seconded 
the  motion,  that  this  would  become  the 
basis  for  some  Informative  discussion  in 
the  policy  conference. 


That  was  not  an  error  but  a  construc- 
tive move,  and  has  served  the  purpose 
weU. 

Unhappily,  there  was  some  misimder- 
standlng  about  what  was  done  with  the 
policy  staff  report  when  It  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  released  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  conference  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  arrange  a  meeting 
and  discuss  it,  analyze  it,  and  relate  it 
to  each  other's  opinions.  I  see  no  par- 
ticular harm  in  that.  That  was  an  honest 
misunderstanding.  We  did  not  switch 
signals  some  place  along  the  line;  ulti- 
mately, It  was  certainly  going  to  be  made 
public,  at  all  events. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  it  was  not  an 
error  to  make  the  report;  that  it  does 
not  In  any  way  denote  a  division  of  opin- 
ion along  party  lines  so  far  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  Is  concerned;  that  the 
same  great  degree  of  unity  between  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Senate  still 
prevails.  We  have,  rather  gratifyingly. 
been  consistently  behind  the  war  effort, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  only  wish  that  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
could  direct  his  remarks  to  our  colleagues 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  where  there  has 
not  been  that  degree  of  unity  and  sup- 
port which  has  been  provided  over  here 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.   MUNDT.    If   I   can   have  extra 
time.  I  have  only  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  whatever 
time  he  needs  be  allowed  the  Senator 

from  South  Dakota.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
making  a  distinction  between  the  factual 
study,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the  con- 
clusions  

Mr.  MUNDT.  By  the  policy  staff. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  After  all,  the  con- 
clusions which  have  been  made  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  administration  seem 
to  me  to  be  based  upon  an  erroneous, 
factual  background — upon  the  constant 
repetition,  finally  by  military  leaders, 
that  there  is  no  element  of  civil  war  in 
this  case  and  that  the  war  is  solely, 
clearly,  and  exclusively— 1,000  percent- 
aggression  by  North  Vietnam.  This  is  a 
factual  statement  by  our  military  lead- 
ers— or  so  they  state. 

If  the  study  reveals  the  facts,  the 
truth,  about  this,  obviously  it  brings  the 
theory  the  administration  has  erected 
upon  It  tumbling  down.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Senator  can  make  a  distinction 
between  fact  and  opinion,  if  that  study — 
I  say.  If  It  does — although  I  am  reluctant 
to  get  Into  this  argument;  I  had  better 

stay  out  of  It 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  never 
reluctant  to  get  into  an  argument. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  These  are  histori- 
cal questions.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  thLi  wsa  a  clear-cut  military  aggres- 
sion without  provocation.  It  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  or  I  think  about  It. 
There  are  criteria  by  which  one  can 
judge  the  accuracy  of  such  a  statement. 


I  assume  the  staff  has  done  that.  But 
this  Is  very  significant  when  it  comes  to 
the  conclusion  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  example,  with  respect  to  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  28  proposals  to  which  we  have 
said  "Yes"  and  they  have  said  "No."  The 
fact  that  he  makes  that  statement  does 
not  necessarily  make  it  so.  If  the  study 
shows  that  in  1964  there  was  a  proposal 
and  the  "No"  came  from  the  Secretary, 
and  not  the  other  side,  this  is  a  fact  in 
the  matter. 

I  submit  this  report  makes  a  contri- 
bution to  the  factual  situation  of  the 
background. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment  for  the  Record.  He  has. 
however,  interpreted  it  differently  from 
what  we  have.  This  report  represented  a 
digging  up  of  evidence  by  a  bright  young 
staff,  a  report  which  was  made  to  us 
without  recommendations. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  Secretary 
Rusk's  conclusion  about  its  not  being  a 
civil  war.  I  happen  to  agree  with  Secre- 
tary Rusk  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  28 
different  proposals  were  made  to  some- 
body, somewhere,  about  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. Whether  they  were  followed  up  as 
much  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  like  to  have  had  them  followed  up, 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  at  least  these  28 
efforts.  But  this  is  imrelated  to  the  staff 
study,  which  was  that  and  nothing  more. 

Unhappily,  some  newspaper  people 
have  interpreted  it  one  way  and  some  the 
other  way.  I  think  if  we  were  to  do  It 
differently,  we  should  have  accompanied 
the  study  with  a  news  release  providing 
guidelines  on  its  purpose  and  contents. 
But  this  is  helpful  information  on  the 
whole  war  background.  It  is  useful  in- 
formation. I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  support  on  the  part  of  one  single 
Republican  in  his  determination  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  early  and  successful  vic- 
tory which  was  there  before  the  report 
was  issued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator was  granted  such  additional  time  as 
he  might  require. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  now  to  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  read  the  documentary 
which  has  been  referred  to.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  it  is  absolutely  factual  in  every 
respect.  The  only  trouble  with  it  hap- 
pened to  be  that  there  were  not  enough 
copies  to  go  around.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  made  available  to  everybody  in  the 
Nation,  so  they  can  get  the  facts  running 
from  1946  up  to  the  present  time  re- 
garding our  involvement  In  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  accused  of  disunity  in  this 
body,  and  In  order  to  demonstrate  ab- 
solute unity,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
majority  side  of  the  Senate  join  with  the 
minority  in  seeing  to  It  that  enough 
copies  of  this  document  are  prepared  so 
that  everybody  In  America  can  have  It. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  very  Interesting  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  unity. 
That  would  be  a  good  demonstration  of 
solid  unity. 
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Mr.  BHJNDT.  The  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  has 
already  commented  on  It.  might  want  to 
Join  in  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  I  would  Join  the 
Senator  In  making  It  available.  This  \s 
the  most  fruitful  and  promising  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  minority  party 
that  I  can  remember.  I  had  always 
thought  It  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
minority  party  to  offer  some  kind  of  al- 
ternative rather  than  to  be  a  rubber- 
stamp  to  any  administration,  and  that. 
no  matter  how  they  may  vary  on  a  sub- 
ject, there  should  be  some  of  a  different 
view.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that. 
under  our  system,  the  minority  party  was 
under  pressure  or  had  a  duty  to  the 
United  States  to  absolutely  echo  the 
views  of  the  administration,  whichever 
party  It  might  be 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  the  minority  party  is 
not  under  any  mandate  or  precedent 
which  holds  us  to  unanimously  agreeing 
and  reechoing  the  position  of  the  ad- 
mlslstratlon,  even  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  but  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this 
Import.  In  the  first  Instance,  to  try  to 
provide  a  Republican  solution  to  the  war. 
or  to  have  a  Republican  viewpoint  about 
the  war  or  about  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
or.  In  fact,  to  make  the  war  a  partisan 
Usue  In  any  way.  The  purpose  was  to 
acquaint  us.  and  I  hope  the  public,  with 
what  the  background  of  the  war  actually 
was.  The  report  speaks  for  itself  in  that 
connection.  It  raises  a  couple  of  rhetori- 
cal questions,  which  we  have  not  an- 
swered, and  which  we  should  not  answer 
aa  a  party.  Those  questions  should  be 
answered  by  individual  Senators  and  in- 
dividual citizens. 

May  I  read  a  couple  of  sentences  from 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  objective 
and  reasoned  Interpretation  of  this  re- 
port as  expressed  In  our  conference 
meeting  yesterday  by  Senator  Everitt 
DuKsnr,  our  minority  leader.  In  which 
he  said: 

TtM  •adden,  extreme,  and  completely  un- 
warranted Interpretation  of  the  Republican 
policy  staff  report  by  some  commentatorB  Is, 
to  aay  the  least,  rather  astonishing  I  got  no 
auch  Iznpreaslons  and  came  to  no  such  con- 
clusions. 

May  I  say  this  was  written  by  Senator 
Dnxsnf  while  he  was  in  the  hospital 
and  had  more  time  than  many  of  us  to 
read  the  report  without  distraction  and 
with  due  contemplation.  Without  talk- 
ing to  anybody,  he  wrote  his  views  and 
read  them  to  us  yesterday  at  our  policy 
luncheon. 

He  said  further : 

In  a  capaule.  it  la  a  complete,  authentic. 
well-documented,  historical  report  on  our 
InvolTement  in  Vietnam— 

Tbe  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  Just  reaffirmed  that  fact.  I 
read  that  again. 

In  a  capsule,  it  U  a  complete,  authentic. 
well -documented,  historical  report  on  our 
InvolTement  in  Vietnam,  a  recital  or  Repub- 
lican poeltlona  In  the  past — 

That  Is  correct — 
and  two  basic  questions  concerning  the  psrty 
commitments  in  the  future.  Tbe  questions 


do   not   suggest   what   poalUon.   U   any.   the 
party  ahould  take. 

Certainly,  the  questions  do  not  Imply 
the  answers. 

I  read  further  from  what  Senator 
DiRKSKif  said: 

The  only  suggestion  is  that  the  party 
might  agree  to  seek  answers  to  the  two  ques- 
tions of  our  national  Interest  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  how  far  to  go  In  support  of  that 
interest 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  hope  the  party 
docs  not  seek  a  party  answer,  but  it  is 
wPll  to  raise  these  questions  with  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  our  country,  to  reflect 
upon  them,  and  to  have  them  arrive  at 
their  own  answers. 

There  are  other  questions,  it  seems  to 
me.  If  we  are  going  to  go  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  which  Republicans  had  b*^tter 
direct  themselves;  namely,  to  its  position 
and  the  procedures  whereby  these  obU- 
Katioas  In  Vietnam  were  undertaken. 
This  is  something  which  the  Senator 
from  nilnols  says  in  his  statement  and 
about  which  there  should  be  some  reflec- 
tion  throughout   the  country 

Continuing  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  said,  he  said 

Tlie  report  makes  no  suggestion  that  ( 1 ) 
we  modify  our  support  of  the  President  (2) 
that  we  Increase  or  diminish  our  troop 
strength;  (3i  that  we  escalate  or  de-escalate 
the  conduct  of  the  war  (4i  that  we  retreat 
or  withdraw  (5»  that  we  disavow  our  obU- 
gatlons  under  the  SEA  TO  Treaty  (6)  that 
we  press'ire  Vietnam  Into  a  course  o;  action 
which  !t  might  be  reluctant  to  take 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  of  the 
minority  leader  appear  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
th's  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  sudden,  extreme,  and  completely  un- 
warranted Interpretation  of  the  Republican 
pijllcy  staff  report  by  s<ime  commeutatora. 
Is  to  say  the  least,  rather  astonishing  I  got 
no  such  Impressions  and  came  to  no  such 
conclusions.  In  a  capsule.  It  Is  a  complete, 
authentic,  well-documented  historical  re- 
port on  our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  a  re- 
clt.al  of  RepubU'-an  posllloiis  <n  the  past,  and 
two  basic  questions  concerning  the  Party 
commitments  In  the  future  The  questions 
do  not  suggest  what  position  if  any,  the 
P.irty  should  take  The  only  suggesUon  U 
that  the  Party  rnight  agree  to  seek  anstcers 
to  the  two  questions  of  our  national  Interest 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  how  far  to  go  In 
support  of  that  Interest 

It  makes  no  suggestion  that  (1)  We  modi- 
fy our  support  of  the  President  (2)  that  we 
Increase  or  diminish  our  troop  strength  (3> 
thut  we  escalate  or  de-escalate  the  conduct 
of  the  wsir  (4)  that  we  retreat  or  withdraw 
(5)  that  we  disavow  our  obligations  under 
the  8EATO  Treaty  (6)  that  we  pressure 
Vietnam  into  a  course  of  action  which  It 
□rUght  be  reluctant  to  take 

The  basic  questions  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing raised  in  many  quarters  by  many  people 
and  many  organlzaUons  are  Indeed  a  proper 
field  of  Inquiry  and  exploration  at  any  time 

There  Is  an  over-rldlng  fact  which  the  re- 
port does  not  dispute  or  ignore  It  Is  the  fact 
that  we  are  In  Vietnam.  400.000  strong,  and 
that  our  pe<u:e  efforts  through  many  ap- 
proaches. In  the  utmost  good  faith,  have 
proved  abortive.  Nor  does  It  hint  that  the 
poslUon  which  the  Republican  Party  ahould 
taJce.  should  be  altered,  regardless  of  what  a 
further  examination  of  our  national  interest 
or  further  involvement   might   disclose 


Preserving  wholly  the  right  of  full  and  fair 
Inquiry  and  crlUclsm  we  reiterate  our  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  our  Armed  Ptorces.  We  affirm  our  position 
of  standing  four-square  behind  him  and  our 
field,  air  and  sea  commanders  In  Southeast 
Asia  as,  with  our  superb  fighting  men,  they 
fight  to  win  this  struggle  against  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  that 
summarizes  It.  It  is  a  fair  and  faithful 
consensus  of  the  discussion  at  the  policy 
luncheon  yesterday.  I  think  It  stands  as 
a  clear-cut  analysis  of  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  and  what  was  done  yester- 
day. 

I  might  say  as  a  caveat  that,  speaking 
for  my.self,  I  woulc*  not  go  quite  as  far 
a.s  Senator  Dirksen  went  In  saying  that 
we  in  no  way  added  to  or  modified  our 
support  of  the  President.  I  wish  to  add 
something  to  that.  Certainly,  the  report 
did  not  do  It;  but,  speaking  for  myself, 
It  Is  pretty  well  known  among  my  fellow 
Senators  that  I  very  strongly  oppose 
President  Johnson  in  one  aspect  of  his 
conduct  of  this  war.  I  am  not  an  admiral 
or  a  general  or  a  chief  of  staff,  and  I  do 
not  believe  Senators,  either  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  should  try  to  call  the 
shots  In  the  day-by-day  conduct  of  the 
war.  That  is  the  Job  of  the  President,  his 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  his  military  experts. 

However,  I  have  opposed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  President's  diplomatic 
and  economic  blunders  which  are  pro- 
longing the  wax  and  escalating  our  casu- 
alties by  Insisting  that  American  ex- 
porters continue  to  ship  additional  sup- 
plies to  Russia,  at  the  very  hour  when 
Russia  is  supplying  all  of  the  petroleum, 
all  of  the  Mlgs.  all  of  the  antiaircraft 
weapons,  all  of  the  other  modem  weap- 
ons, and  most  of  the  other  equipment 
required  by  Hanoi  to  prolong  the  war 
and  to  escalate  our  casualties,  thus  giving 
the  North  Vietnamese  the  confidence  and 
the  muscle  so  that  they  could  say  "No" 
28  times— If  In  fact  they  did— to  our 
various  peace  proposals. 

On  that  Issue,  I  shaU  continue  to  op- 
pose the  President,  because  I  think  it 
Is  a  completely  wrong  policy  to  follow 
in  time  of  war.  Mr.  President,  history  Is 
on  my  side  on  that  issue.  No  other  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  no  other  President  In 
the  history  of  America,  has  ever  author- 
ized, to  say  nothing  of  encouraged,  the 
shipment  to  the  enemy  of  war  supplies — 
and  that  Is  being  done,  because  every- 
thing you  sell  your  enemy  In  this  day 
and  age  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  a  war 
supply. 

The  shipment  of  supplies  to  the  war 
machine  In  Russia,  when  she  Is  fabri- 
cating the  weapons  which  enable  Hanoi 
to  prolong  the  war  and  kill  additional 
American  boys,  that  kind  of  self-defeat- 
ing policy,  that  kind  of  self-contradic- 
tory policy,  that  kind  of  totally  and  com- 
pletely Indefensible  policy  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose,  not  on  a  partisan  basis, 
because  many  Democrats  share  my  point 
of  view,  and  many  people  around  the 
country  share  It.  On  Monday  of  this 
week,  a  national  committee  calling  itself 
CEASE  was  organized  by  prominent 
Americans,  which  shares  this  point  of 
view  that  we  should  give  no  aid  or  com- 
fort to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  because  we  arc 
seeking  to  make  his  situation  worse,  not 
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better.  I  placed  In  Monday's  Congiks- 
8IONAL  Record  the  news  release  announc- 
ing the  organization  of  CEASK  We  are 
trying  to  stop  a  diplomatic,  economic, 
political  procedure  which  Is  enabling  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  be  stronger  when  we  want 
him  to  be  weaker.  In  that  connection,  I 
shall  oppose  the  President  In  this  un- 
wise and  unproductive  policy. 

But  I  do  point  out  In  conclusion  that 
the  Republican  policy  paper  does  not  de- 
note in  even  a  remote  way  that  the  Pres- 
ident. Insofar  eis  his  announced  deter- 
mination to  bring  this  war  to  an  early 
and  successful  conclusion  Is  concerned, 
will  lose  one  syllable  of  support  from  a 
single  Republican  Senator  who.  up  to 
this  point,  has  supported  his  main  thrust 
In  the  war  effort.  We  reserve  our  right 
to  criticize  some  of  his  approaches  and 
actions  in  connection  with  his  direction 
of  the  war  and  its  associated  policies 
But  we  applaud  and  support  him  in  his 
determination  not  to  be  defeated  by  our 
Commimlst  enemies  in  this  war 

Mr.    JAVTTS.     Mr.    President,'  I    rise 
merely    because,   as   the    Senator   from 
South  Dakota  has  said,  I  put  forward  this 
idea  for  a  policy  committee  staff  report 
on  Vietnam,  to  underline  and  emphasize 
a  number  of  p>oints  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aikxn]  have  made.  This 
was  not  done  with  any  thought  that  it 
would  represent  the  Republican  position 
on  Vietnam.  The  press  tomorrow,  Mr. 
President,  might  very  well  say  that  since 
Senator  FVlbricht.  whom  I  honor  and 
respect,  has  said  that  this  Is  a  good,  fac- 
tual report,  therefore  the  report  carries 
out  his  point  of  view,  and  that  all  the 
Republicans  have  Joined  him.  He  would 
be  first  to  say  that  that  is  ridiculous,  and 
so  would  we  all.  I  am  glad  that  he  says 
it  is  a  fine  report,  and  suits  him  in  terms 
of  Its  factual  analysis.  He  says  the  facts 
shine  through  it.  If  that  Is  true,  I  am  glad 
they  do.  We  may.  however,  draw  very 
different  conclusions.  The  fact  that  the 
Senator  is  satisfied  with   the  facts  as 
stated  in  the  report  does  not  mean  that 
the  report  supports  his  particular  point 
of  view.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  there 
are  no  differences  of  point  of  view  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Differences  unquestion- 
ably exist.  There  are  36  Republican  Sena- 
tors; and  there  are  bound  to  be  at  least 
two  or  three  or  five  or  six  who  will  have 
very  different  points  of  view  from  the 
majority. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced, 
after  yesterdays  conference,  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republican 
Senators  will  have  a  remarkable  identity 
of  views  as  soon  as  they  have  had  a 
full  opportulnty  to  consider  and  discuss 
this  report.  Mr.  President,  1  predict  that 
the  public  will  exercise,  as  it  should,  a 
little  patience,  because,  while  the  news- 
papers must  find  something  to  write 
every  day  about  this  subject,  it  Is  too  pro- 
found, too  complicated,  too  difficult — ^It 
is  the  number  one  subject  of  concern  for 
the  whole  Nation,  indeed,  the  whole 
world — to  expect  final  conclusions  by 
thinking,  responsible  men  and  women, 
like  those  who  scire  on  this  side  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  after  a  dis- 
cussion of  2  hours  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
If  the  public  will  have  patience  with  us, 
and  will  not  draw  its  conclusions  finally 
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from  the  observations  and  considerations 
which  tbe  daily  press  must  report,  as  Is 
its  duty.  It  will  find  that  this  revealing 
document  will  lay  the  facts  on  the  line, 
win  quiet  many  arguments,  and  will  re- 
sult in  a  consolidation  of  position  which 
will  represent  tnie  unity,  because  it  is 
based  on  the  facts.    What  is  even  more 
important,  it  will  enable  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  foreign  poUcy.  as  envisioned 
by  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg.  to  make 
a  constructive  contribution  to  the  debate. 
After  all.  President  Johnson  is  not  the 
only  one  with  the  answers.    Unity  does 
not  require  that  he  be.  He  Is  not  a  man, 
and  his  is  not  an  administration,  free 
from  mistakes.  Unity  does  not  require 
that.  I  think  he  made  a  terrible  mistake 
early  this  year  in  passing  up  an  oppor- 
tunity for  unconditional  cessation  of  the 
bombing,  which  I  am  convinced  would 
have  made  it  possible  to  bring  the  parties 
to  the  conference  table. 

But  the  American  people  expect  some- 
thing of  the  36  Republican  Senators. 
They  expect  us  to  develop  the  facts,  and 
we  are  developing  them,  as  it  is  our  duty 
to  do.  This  is  a  marvelous  report  from 
that  point  of  view.  They  expect  us  to  give 
the  President  our  backing  and  support 
for  the  UJS.  commitment  in  Vietnam, 
and  that  obligation  carries  with  it  also 
the  responsibility  to  make  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  as  to  how,  with 
honor,  this  war  may  be  brought  to  a  final 
conclusion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  that  Is 
what  will  happen,  that  the  majority  of 
Republicans  will  stand  behind  such  a 
policy,  and  will  be  able  to  present  con- 
structive alternatives  which  will  bring 
the  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion,  as  all 
of  us — including,  certainly,  the  President 
of  the  United  States — devoutly  wish. 


Loyal  Polish  citizens  have  aided  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  to  achieve  and 
express  their  freedom.  Thaddeus  Kosci- 
usko, who  fought  vaUantly  in  our  own 
Revolution,  is  one  such  citizen.  Statues 
In  his  honor  stand  In  many  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  among 
them.  The  literary  works  of  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz  have  long  represented  the 
free  voice  of  the  Polish  people. 

Poland  Is  a  nation  which  has  fought 
for  freedom,  and  which  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  culture  and  the  arts.  Its 
independent  and  honorable  place  among 
free  peoples  should  be  restored. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  on  this  day  we 
honor  the  Polish  people,  their  courage 
and  their  faith,  which  has  sustained 
them  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 


REPORT  ON  VISIT  TO  ISRAEL  AND 
GREECE 


THE    176TH   ANNIVERSARY    OF 
POLISH  CONSTITUTION 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  this  176th  anni- 
versary of  the  May  3  Constitution  in  Po- 
land. This  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1791.  It  created  one  of  the  first  consti- 
tutional goverrmients  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  significance  of  this  holi- 
day should  be  understood  by  every  Amer- 
ican. 

The  history  of  the  Polish  people  has 
not  been  one  of  continued  individual 
freedom.  They  have  been  subjected  to 
numerous  invasions  and  tyrannous  for- 
eign dictatorships.  Their  struggle  has 
often  been  silent.  They  are  still  fighting 
to  regain  the  natural  rights  and  liber- 
ties which  have  been  denied  them  by 
the  tyranny  of  communism. 

But  their  belief  In  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple as  the  source  of  political  power  in 
civil  society  has  survived  even  under 
Communist  domination.  The  ideals  of 
local  government  and  Judicial  autonomy, 
of  private  ownership  and  free  enterprise, 
of  religious  freedom,  of  access  to  public 
office  and  the  responsibility  of  elected 
officials,  are  stlU  valued  highly  by  the 
people  of  Poland.  These  are  the  concepts 
of  government  which  the  Polish  people 
first  wrote  into  their  constitution  in  1791, 
and  which  they  have  continued  to  uphold 
since  that  time. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  returned  from  a  10-day  visit  to 
Israel  and  Greece.  The  purpose  of  my 
trip  was  purely  personal:  I  was  being 
hono.ed  by  my  good  friends  in  Israel, 
and  had  gone  to  that  country  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  aeronautical  wing  of  the  Amal  Com- 
prehensive Trade  School  in  Beersheba 
which  had  been  named  for  me.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  to 
my  friends  in  Histadrut  who  made  this 
trip  possible,  for  a  most  enlightening  and 
enjoyable  experience.  The  opportunity  to 
see  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  participate  in 
the  moving  and  traditional  Passover 
service  in  the  homeland  of  the  Jewish 
people,  is  one  which  I  will  long 
remember. 

On  the  way  back  from  Israel,  I  had 
planned  to  stop  in  Athens  for  a  few  days 
of  sightseeing.  It  happened  quite  acci- 
dentally that  this  scheduled  visit  coin- 
cided with  the  recent  military  takeover 
in  Greece.  At  first  there  was  some  ques- 
tion whether  conditions  would  even 
permit  me  to  enter  the  country.  But  by 
last  Thursday,  April  27,  the  situation  had 
stabilized  to  the  point  where  I  could 
pursue  my  original  plans. 

While  in  Athens,  I  wtis  of  course 
curious  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  recent  events.  But  I  was  in  the 
difficult  position  of  being  the  first  elected 
American  official  to  visit  Athens  since 
the  coup.  In  view  of  the  informal  and 
unofficial  nature  of  my  visit,  I  was  quite 
reluctant  to  meet  with  members  of  this 
or  of  previous  governments. 

Thus,  while  I  conferred  with  American 
Embassy  officials,  I  spent  the  majority 
of  my  time  talking  with  private  Greek 
citizens  of  all  political  persuasions,  rep- 
resenting views  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable to  the  new  regime.  I  did  not 
seek  meetings  with  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  King  Constantine.  or  with 
former  political  leaders,  though  the  op- 
portunity was  offered,  and  though  many 
of  the  new  leaders  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  discuss  the  situation  with  me.  I  re- 
fused all  of  their  invitations;  I  did  not 
want  my  trip  to  assume  a  diplomatic 
significance  which  It  most  certainly  did 
not  have. 

I  placed  many  self-imposed  limitations 
on  my  conversations  in  Athens,  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  situation  is  necessarily 
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Incomplete.  But  I  have  formed  some  tm- 
prenlona  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
In  tbe  belief  that  it  may  prove  helpful  to 
our  CJovemment  In  developing  its  own 
policies  toward  this  new  regime. 

Mr.  President,  few  knowledgeable  per- 
sona accept  the  claim  of  the  new  rulers 
that  they  acted  to  prevent  an  Imminent 
civil  war  or  an  attempted  coup  d'etat  by 
the  leftist  forces  This  claim  is  widely 
regarded  aa  a  pretext  to  disguise  the  real 
aim  of  the  military,  which  was  to  pre- 
vent the  probable  election  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  sympathies  did  not  lie  with 
the  military,  or  even  with  the  monarchy 
Regardless  of  what  the  outcome  might 
have  been,  the  coup  of  late  April  has 
denied  the  people  of  Greece  the  right  to 
a  free  choice  at  the  polls 

Fears  of  a  leftist  political  victory  had 
agitated  the  Greek  armed  forces  fcr 
many  months.  In  fact,  long  before  last 
month's  crisis,  the  country's  hicthest- 
ranklng  military  officers  had  devised 
plana  for  a  takeover  of  the  government. 
They  had  tried  to  enlist  the  support  of 
King  Constantlne  for  the  creation  of  a 
military  dictatorship  capable  of  main- 
taining order  and  forestalling  the  Inau- 
guration of  a  left-wing  government.  But 
the  King  would  not  agree  to  their  plans. 

When  the  coup  actually  came,  it  weis  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  King  and  to  the 
senior  officers  who  had  originally  con- 
ceived It.  Officers  of  lesser  rank  had  acted 
in  their  stead. 

The  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips Talbot.  Informed  me  that  our  Gov- 
ernment also  failed  to  anticipate  this 
turn  of  events.  And  though  our  lack  of 
intelligence  as  to  the  realities  of  the 
Oreek  political  situation  Is  surely  not 
comforting,  nevertheless.  I  was  relieved 
and  pleased  to  discover  that  the  US. 
Government  was  not  implicated 

The  military  group  which  has  taken 
control  of  Greece  has  presented  that  na- 
tion and  the  world  with  a  fait  accompli. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  task  for  progres- 
sive elements  both  within  Greece  and 
among  her  allies  is  to  recognize  the  con- 
structive possibilities  which  remain  and 
to  try  to  develop  them. 

For  the  United  States,  the  Issues  are 
many  and  delicate  This  country  has  a 
profound  Interest  in  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  Greece  That  interest  is 
rooted  not  only  in  intellectual  kinship 
but  In  a  political  comradeship  which  has 
progressively  developed  since  the  Second 
World  War.  One  mfasure  of  our  interest 
Is  the  several  billions  of  dollars  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  which  the 
United  States  has  supplied  to  Greece 
since  1M5.  It  is  obvious  that  this  country 
has  a  major  interest  in  the  independence 
and  political  development  of  the  Oreek 
people. 

The  United  States  has  neither  the  as- 
piration nor  the  capacity  to  dictate  the 
form  of  government  which  shall  prevail 
among  our  allies.  We  cannot  compel  an 
immediate  return  to  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy in  Greece.  But  our  Influence, 
though  limited.  Is  not  iruignlflcant.  We 
must  make  certain  that  it  is  carefully 
and  appropriately  utilized. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  ironies  of  Greek 
politics  that  the  restoration  of  demo- 


cratic institutions  may  be  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  efforts  of  the  mon- 
arch. The  cause  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment may  beet  be  served  by  lending 
assistance  to  King  Constantlne.  whose 
distress  at  recent  events  is  undisguised. 

The  King  has  been  quite  obviously  dis- 
pleased with  the  actions  of  his  subordi- 
nates But  faced  with  the  accomplished 
fact,  he  has  apparently  decided  that  the 
course  of  wisdom  is  to  work  with  the  new 
regime  in  an  attempt  to  lead  it  on  to  a 
constitutional  path.  In  order  to  avert 
fiirther  struggles  and  possibly  even  civil 
war.  KLing  Corvstantine  h&&  given 
Greece's  new  ruling  Junta  his  reluctant, 
implied  approval,  and  has  taken  every 
opportunity  to  encourage  it  in  the  direc- 
tion which  he  feels  it  should  take 

Mr  President.  I  found  considerable 
hope  on  the  part  of  per.sons  of  all  po- 
litical persuasions  in  Athens  that  despite 
many  of  its  recent  pronouncements,  the 
new  military  government  would  .soon  be- 
gin to  restore  civil  liberties  General  Pat- 
takos,  the  new  Minister  of  Interior  and 
Security,  has  said  that  'although  strict 
di.'.cipline  is  necessary  at  present,  the 
time  is  not  too  far  off  when  there  will 
be  greater  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pres.sion  '  Such  assurances  should  be  em- 
phasized. The  new  Government  should 
be  constantly  reminded  that  it  has  made 
such  promises,  and  it  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  way  to  put  such  prom- 
ises into  effect.  It  should  know  that  world 
Judgment  will  be  based  upon  its  actions 
and  not  upon  its  promises 

The  Government  of  Greece  should  not 
delay  the  restoration  of  civil  liberties. 
It  is  a  deplorable  situation  when  scholars 
and  political  leaders  in  the  land  where 
democracy  was  conceived  now  live  in 
fear  of  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment It  is  little  consolation  to  them  that 
political  prisoners  have  been  well- 
treated,  that  there  has  been  no  blood- 
shed, or  that  many  members  of  the  po- 
litical and  Intellectual  community  now 
have  been  released  The  threat  to  free 
speech  and  expression  is  ever-present 
There  Is  no  guarantee  the  new  Govern- 
ment will  not  continue  to  exercise  its 
powers  to  stifle  dissent  in  the  Interests  of 
stability 

The  Government  of  Greece  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  its  own  people  by  releasing  the  ar- 
rested intellectual  and  political  leaders 
If  there  are  legitimate  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting their  loyalty,  or  if  some  evidence 
exists  that  they  were  Indeed  involved  in 
plots  against  previous  goverrunents.  then 
they  should  be  given  a  civil  trial  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
the  military  to  conduct  these  trials,  for 
the  alleged  crime  of  treason  is  against 
the  Government,  the  King,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece,  not  against  its  armed 
forces. 

Mr  President,  this  consideration  ap- 
plies most  fully  to  the  case  of  Andreas 
Papandreou.  The  49-year-old  son  of  the 
ex-Premler  has  been  the  focus  of  much 
attention  both  In  Greece  and  in  the 
United  States.  He  lived  here  for  many 
years  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity He  taught  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  became  chairman 
of  the  department  of  economics  there. 


and  married  an  American.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  Parliament,  and  a  leader 
of  the  Center  Union  Party.  He  has  been 
accused  of  being  a  leftist,  a  Trotskylte,  a 
Commuidst  agent.  He  Is  alleged  to  have 
been  Involved  in  the  ASPIDA  plot  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Greece 
nearly  2  years  ago. 

I  did  not  meet  with  Mr  Papandreou 
during  my  stay  in  Greece,  though  I  was 
offered  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  But 
my  conversations  in  Athens  with  Greek 
and  American  citizens  of  all  political 
persuasions  and  Interests,  and  my  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  asso- 
ciates, convinced  me  that  he  Is  not  a 
Communist,  and  that  he  Is  genuinely 
Interested  in  social  and  political  reform. 
While  Papandreou  is  extremely  am- 
bitious, he  is  regarded  by  many  Greeks  as 
being  somewhat  out  of  touch  with  the 
real  situation  in  his  homeland  as  a  result 
of  his  many  years  outside  the  country. 

Andreas  Papandreou  may  have  been 
Involved  In  the  ASPIDA  plot — or  he  may 
not.  The  lack  of  public  evidence  on  this 
matter  does  not  permit  anyone  to  speak 
conclusively.  If  he  was  not  involved  in 
any  treasonous  acts,  he  deserves  to  be 
released  and  to  have  his  name  cleared 
If  there  Is  some  truth  to  the  allegations, 
then  he  deserves  a  speedy,  public,  civil 
trial.  Either  way,  I  believe  the  govern- 
ment should  take  immediate  steps  to  deal 
with  Mr.  Papandreou  In  a  fair  and  legal 
manner  Failure  to  do  so  can  only  further 
discredit  the  military  goverimient  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr  President,  there  are  two  extreme 
directions  which  the  present  situation  In 
Greece  can  take:  civil  war  or  military 
dictatorship.  Obviously,  it  is  not  In  the 
interests  of  the  Greek  people,  or  of  world 
peace,  that  either  of  these  courses  be  fol- 
lowed The  best  course  demands  a  relaxa- 
tion of  military  control,  and  a  restora- 
tion of  civil  liberties  and  political  free- 
dom In  this  process,  the  United  States 
can  play  a  most  constructive  role. 

Our  Government  should  make  known 
our  condemnation  of  the  actions  of  the 
coup,  and  our  conviction  that  a  military 
takeover  represents  a  serious  setback  in 
the  political  development  of  Greece.  At 
the  same  time,  though  painfully,  we  must 
realize,  as  has  King  Constantlne.  that 
the  existing  government  Is.  for  the  time 
being.  In  firm  control,  and  Is  unlikely  to 
revert  simply  and  Instantly  to  the  pre- 
vious system.  We  should  therefore  en- 
ooiu^ge  the  king  In  his  apparent  efforts 
to  persuade  the  military  to  restore  civil- 
ian goverimient. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  must  take 
steps  to  work  with  the  new  regime  as  we 
have  with  previous  Interim  govern- 
ments of  Greece  But  we  must  make  It 
clear  that  our  support  Is  conditional  sup- 
port. We  should  be  prepared  to  with- 
draw or  curtail  economic  and  military 
assistance  should  the  government  fail  to 
meet  Its  commitments  to  reestablish 
representative  political  Institutions.  It 
must  be  clear  that  we  will  not  support  a 
regime  which  puts  Its  own  Interests 
ahead  of  those  of  its  people. 

If  the  present  government  of  Greece 
hopes  to  earn  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  Greek  people  and  their  allies,  they 
must  demonstrate   without  delay   their 
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sincerity  by  allowing  the  people  of  Greece 
to  have  a  free,  stable,  and  democratic  re- 
public. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts on  his  fine  report  to  the  Senate.  He 
has  done  his  duty  as  a  Senator  extraordi- 
narily well. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  an  International 
committee  of  parliamentarians,  dealing 
with  economic  development  In  Greece 
and  Turkey,  which  has  made  great  prog- 
ress, and  progress  has  momentarily 
stopped  because  of  what  has  happened 
in  Greece.  I  hope  progress  will  resimie 
promptly. 

I  believe  that  all  Americans  will  hear 
the  fine  words  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts with  the  deepest  Interest  and, 
on  the  whole,  with  real  approval. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST  TO 
WITHDRAW  PREVIOUS  ORDER^ 
OBJECTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw the  unanimous  consent  given  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  withdraw  the  imanl- 
mous  consent  given  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    OF    IN- 
VESTMENT ACTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  May  1.  I  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
1659)  proposed  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  bill  Is  long  and 
complicated  and  the  explanation  of  the 
bill  prepared  by  the  SEC  Is  even  longer. 
Together  they  add  up  to  124  pages.  For 
this  reason,  I  did  not  ask  to  have  the  bill 
and  the  explanation  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  is  my  usual  custom  with  a  bill  of 
this  sort.  Instead,  I  am  having  the  SEC's 
explanation  of  the  bill  printed  as  a  com- 
mittee print,  which  should  be  available 
within  the  next  2  or  3  days,  together  with 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  bill 
which  will  make  It  possible  to  refer  to  the 
bill's  pages  and  lines. 

In  the  meantime.  I  have  received  a 
press  release  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  which  explains  some 
of  the  more  Important  provisions  of  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  long,  com- 
plex, and  controversial  bill.  I  am  sure 
Senators  will  be  interested  In  reading  the 
press  release  and  In  exEonlning  the  com- 
mittee print  when  It  becomes  available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Commission  press  release  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rscciu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Release  No.  49ia  from  the  Securities  and 
Elxchange  CommlBslon,  Washington.  D.C., 
May  1.  10671 
SEC  SuBMrrs  Lxoislation  Proposals  to  Con- 
gress CM  iNVXBTMKirr  Companies — Invest- 
ment Company  Act 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
announced  today  that  It  bad  submitted  to 
Congress  legislative  proposals  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Commission  to  amend 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940.  They  would 
provide  additional  protection  for  mutual 
fund  shareholders  In  areas  where  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  industry  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  has  created  needs  which  were  either  un- 
anticipated or  of  secondary  lmp>ortance  at 
that  time.  Between  the  end  of  1940  and  June 
30,  1966.  Investment  company  assets  In- 
creased from  about  92.1  billion  to  $46.4  bil- 
lion. Moat  of  this  growth  was  accounted  for 
by  mutual  funds,  whose  net  assets  increased 
from  S450  million  at  the  end  of  1940  to  about 
$38.2  billion  at  June  30,  1966.  By  the  end  of 
1965  there  were  more  than  3,500,000  mutual 
fund  Investors  as  compared  with  less  than 
300,000  in  1940. 

The  Commission's  proposals  are  the  out- 
growth of  studies  made  by  or  for  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  Congressional  direction, 
primarily  that  contained  In  Section  14(b)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  which 
authorizes  the  Commission  If  It  finds  "that 
any  substantial  further  Increase  in  the  size 
of  Investment  companies  creates  any  prob- 
lem Involving  the  protection  of  investors  or 
the  public  interest,  to  make  a  study  and  In- 
vestigation" and  to  report  the  results  to  the 
Congress. 

The  first  of  these  studies,  which  com- 
menced In  1968  pursuant  to  Commission  di- 
rection, was  made  by  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Conunerce  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  That  rep<M't  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  August  of  1962  found  that  the 
more  Important  current  problems  in  the 
mutual  fund  Industry  Involved  potential 
conflicts  of  Interest  between  the  fund  man- 
agement and  shareholders  and  the  impact 
of  fund  growth  and  purchases  on  stock  prices. 
The  Wheu-ton  School  Report  was  followed  by 
the  Report  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission's 
Special  Study  of  the  Securities  Markets 
which.  Insofar  as  mutual  funds  were  con- 
cerned, examined  sales  of  mutual  fund 
shares  including  sales  practices  and  the  spe- 
cial problems  raised  by  the  so-called  front- 
end  load  In  the  sale  of  periodic  payment 
plans  for  the  accumulation  of  such  shares. 
Neither  the  Special  Study  nor  the  Wharton 
Report  was  a  report  by  the  Commission.  Fol- 
lowing publication  of  these  reports  the  Com- 
mission undertook  to  evaluate  the  public 
policy  questions  that  they  raised  as  part  of 
an  extensive  study  of  its  own  and  to  report 
Its  reconunendations  to  the  Congress.  The 
results  of  that  study  are  found  in  the  Com- 
mission's Report  on  the  Public  Policy  Im- 
plications of  Investment  Company  Growth 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
December  2.  1966  and  published  as  House 
Report  No.  2337,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  The 
legislative  proposals  transmitted  herewith 
are  designed  to  carry  out  thtf  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  that  report. 

Areas  of  primary  concern  in  the  report  in- 
cluded the  costs  of  management  and  sales 
charges.  Mutual  funds,  although  ordinarily 
organized  either  as  corporations  or  as  busi- 
ness  trusts,  usually  are  managed  and  oper- 
ated not  by  their  own  officers  and  employees 
but  by  separate  entitles  which  provide  man- 
agement and  advisory  services  under  con- 
tract with  the  fund.  Traditionally  these  con- 
tracts have  provided  for  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  assets  of  the 
fund.  Aa  the  funds  have  grown  in  size  the 
amounts  of  management  fees  have  likewise 
grown  and  the  Commission's  report  con- 
cluded that  economies  of  scale  in  the  costs 


of  managing  large  pools  of  assets  have  sel- 
dom been  shared  equitably  with  Investment 
company  shareholders.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  expressly  require  that  manage- 
ment fees  be  reasonable  and  make  this 
standard  enforceable  in  the  courts.  However, 
any  person  attacking  the  reasonableness  of  a 
maimgement  fee  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  fund's  directors  as  required  by  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  would  have  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  the  fee  was  unreason- 
able. A  requirement  that  the  fee  be  reason- 
able would  appear  inherent  In  the  fiduciary 
relationship  between  Investment  company 
shareholders  and  an  Investment  advisory 
organization  which  Is  In  effective  control  of 
the  fund.  The  existing  provisions  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act.  however,  provide  no 
adequate  means  by  which  such  a  require- 
ment may  l)e  enforced. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  place 
a  5%  celling  on  charges  for  mutual  fund 
sales,  subject  to  a  power  in  the  Commission 
to  grant  exceptions  where  appropriate.  This 
prop>osed  maximum  charge  would  still  be 
substantially  greater  than  the  sales  charges 
generally  prevailing  in  the  securities  markets 
such  as  stock  exchange  commissions  or  over- 
the-counter  markups  for  securities  of  com- 
parable quality.  As  a  result,  in  part,  of  the 
resale  price  maintenance  scheme  provided  in 
Section  22(d)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act.  which  the  mutual  fund  Industry  regards 
as  important  for  the  preservation  of  the  ex- 
isting pattern  of  distribution  of  such  shares, 
competition  has  not  operated  to  reduce  sales 
loads.  Rather  the  sales  charges  paid  by  the 
average  or  small  investor  have  tended  to  In- 
crease as  Investment  compejilee  competed 
for  the  favor  of  dealers  and  their  salesmen. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  sales  charges 
paid  by  those  investors,  generally  small  in- 
vestors, who  accumulate  mutual  fund  shares 
by  monthly  payments  over  a  period  of  years. 
Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  statute, 
up  to  50""^  of  the  first  year's  payments  may 
be  deducted  for  sales  charges.  The  Commis- 
sion's study  as  well  as  the  Special  Study 
showed  that  a  substantial  portion  of  such 
Investors  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  complete 
their  plans,  with  the  result  that  up  to  half 
of  the  money  that  they  pay  in  goes  for  sales 
costs.  The  proposed  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate the  front- end  load  feature  and  require 
that  sales  charges  be  spread  equally  over  all 
payments,  thus  reducing  the  vmdue  risk  of 
l06S  suffered  by  those  Investors  who  do  not 
complete  their  plans,  as  well  as  making  sure 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  money  paid 
by  an  investor  is  invested  for  his  benefit. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  contain 
other  provisions  which  are  designed  primarily 
to  facilitate  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Investment  Company  Act,  to 
eliminate  certain  anomaloiis  situations,  and 
to  update  and  correct  certain  provisions. 

These  legislative  proposals  recognize  as  did 
the  Commission's  report  that  on  the  whole 
the  Investment  company  industry  reflects 
diligent  management  by  competent  persons, 
that  the  industry  has  provided  a  useful  and 
desirable  means  for  investors  to  obtain  di- 
versification of  Investment  risks  and  profes- 
sional Investment  management  and  that 
drastic  changes  In  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  are  not  required.  The  Commis- 
sion believes,  however,  that  enactment  of 
these  proposals  would  assure  fairer  treat- 
ment for  the  millions  of  Americans,  includ- 
ing many  of  modest  means,  who  have  chosen 
to  invest  many  billions  of  dollars  In  invest- 
ment company  securities. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
Commission's  prop>osals  wo\ild  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

The  principal  legislative  propxseals  other 
than  those  relating  to  management  fees, 
basic  sales  and  front-end  loads  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Insider  trading  in  portfolio  securities. 
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A  oew  section  17(J)  would  b«  added  to  the 
Art  to  empower  the  Oommiaalon  tpeclflc&lly 
to  adopt  rules  and  retrulatlona  with  respect 
to  trading  tn  securities  held  or  being  ac- 
qnlred  by  investment  companies  by  persons 
•miAted  with  such  companies.  This  proposal 
w<ou]d  fill  the  need  for  better  definitions  of 
■tandartis  and  codes  of  ethics  with  reepect  to 
Inalder  trading  in  investment  company  port- 
folio securttiee. 
a.  Cwpital  gaina  itst-ntnitlona 
Section  10  of  the  Act  would  be  amended 
g*n«nUly  to  prohibit  Investment  companies 
from  distributing  realieed  capital  gains  to 
abarvbolders  more  than  once  a  year  This 
prnpoasl  would  require  all  investment  com- 
panies to  conform  to  the  practice  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  majority  of  investment  com- 
panies. 

3  DxtcipUnary  proceeding 
Ssetlon  0  of  the  Act.  which  presently  dls- 
quallflss  from  association  with  an  Invest- 
ment company  persons  convicted  or  enjoined 
on  tbe  basis  of  apecifled  acts  of  misconduct. 
would  be  amended  to  conform  to  the  cor- 
reapondlng  provisions  nf  the  Becuntiea  Kx- 
cttangs  Act  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  by  author- 
Ixtng  administrative  proceedings  before  the 
Oommlsslon  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
person  connected  with  an  Investment  com- 
pany has  wUirully  violated  the  federal  securl- 
tlas  laws  and  If  so  what  sanctions,  if  any. 
abould  be  imposed  In  the  public  Interest. 

4.  Bremcfi  of  /Uttaary  duty 

■action  36  of  the  Act.  which  presently 
parmlta  the  Commission  to  seek  an  injunc- 
tion against  investment  company  managers 
aUsfad  to  be  guilty  of  gross  misconduct  or 
groaa  abuss  of  trust,  would  be  amended  to 
autlKirlza  action  against  such  persons  for 
taraach  of  fiduciary  duty  to  the  investment 
oosnpany  and  to  give  the  court  greater  flex- 
ibility In  choosing  remedies. 

5.  DUUHerested  dtrectori. 

Sactkans  a(a).  10.  15  and  33ia)  of  the  Act 
would  be  amended  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
quiring that  persons  acting  as  so-called 
Indapendsnt  directors  of  Investment  compa- 
nlaa  ba  entirely  Independent  of  and  dlaln- 
taraatad  In  the  management  This  would  ex- 
elnda  among  other  things  persons  having 
cloaa  family,  business  or  professional  rela- 
tlonalUpa  with  management  from  being  clas- 
■llled  as  Independent  directors. 

«.  rr«mt/er  of  invejtm^nt  odtisory  con- 
trmet*. 

A  naw  SacUon  I5(gi  would  be  added  to 
tba  Act  to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  inveat- 
ment  adTlsory  or  management  contracts  with 
Invaaliiiant  companies  on  terms  which  are 
burdanaoma  or  inequitable  to  the  Investment 
company. 

7.  fmnd  Itoiding  companies 
Sactlon  12(di(l>  of  the  Act  would  be 
amandad  to  prohibit  the  creation  of  new 
fund  holding  companies  or  the  acquisition 
of  additional  seciuitles  of  registered  Inveet- 
mant  companies  by  existing  fund  holding 
companies.  At  present  only  one  such  orga- 
nisation, the  Swiss  based  PMnd  cf  Funds. 
Ltd..  baa  attained  substantial   size 

Tbare  would  be  numerous  other  amend- 
mants  to  the  Investment  Company  Act  most 
of  wbSeb  are  designed  to  up-date  Its  provt- 
iioiia  to  eliminate  Inconsistencies  and  to  de- 
lata  certain  exemptions  which  have  been 
fo«nd  to  have  been  unjustified 


scheduled  for  5  days  that  week,  and  un- 
doubtedly It  win  be  necessary  to  have  a 
continuation  of  them  beyond  that  point. 


TO  TH«  tNTtarruxin  aovtssbs  act 
Tba  Investment  Advisers  Act  would  be 
amended  to  conform  :u  provisions  for  dls- 
clpllnary  action  to  the  ia«4  Amenxlmeou  to 
Um  BactulUas  Exchange  Act  of  1034  and  to 
allmlnsta  the  exemptions  from  the  Act  fur 
Investment  advisers  serving  Investment  com- 
paniaa. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  hear- 
ings OD  this  bill  will  commence  In  the 
rooms  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  June  19.  We  have  hearings 


BANK  PAJiTICIPATION  IN  SEA 
LOANS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  on 
April  24,  1967.  Mr  Sam  Morgan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Opellka  National  Bank,  ad- 
dressed the  Alabama  Small  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  at  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Mr.  Morgun  pointed  out  the  benefits 
that  accrue  to  a  small  bank  anU  to  the 
community  it  serves  when  the  bank  par- 
ticipates with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration In  making  loans  to  small 
businesses.  He  referred  to  the  SBA  pro- 
gram as  a  great  "money  stretcher"  by 
pointing  out  that  a  25-percent  participa- 
tion with  SBA  stretches  tl  million  to  S4 
million  for  bu.slness  expansion  or  work- 
ing capital.  Mr  Morgan  emphasized  that 
"this  puts  the  country  back  In  busi- 
ness." 

Many  sincere  and  active  bankers  shy 
away  from  the  SBA  because  of  their  fear 
of  Oovemment  redtape.  I  would  hope 
that  these  bankers  would  give  the  SBA 
a  try.  Many  bankers  have  had  excellent 
cooperation.  Mr.  Morgan  Is  one  of  them 
He  said . 

In  our  relations  with  the  S.BA  .  we  have 
met  with  the  fullest  cooperation.  We.  as  a 
policy,  try  to  find  out  the  Information  that 
the  SBA  desires  and  get  It  We  do  not  find 
that  the  Information  required  by  them  Is 
anymore  than  would  be  normallf  required 
by  any  large  lending  organlMitlon  The  S.BA. 
has  been  as  prompt  In  their  actions  on  our 
request  for  commitments  as  our  correspond- 
ent banks  or  any  of  the  mortgage  brokers. 
We  might  say  that  In  our  latest  commit- 
ment for  1180  000  00  for  the  commercial 
building.  It  took  only  six  days  to  obtain  the 
commitment. 

Mr.  Morgan's  experience  can  be  re- 
peated many  times  throughout  the  coun- 
try The  simplified  bank  loan  participa- 
tion and  bank  gua.'antee  programs  of  the 
SBA  offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
.small  local  banks  to  provide  the  money 
small  concerns  In  their  communities  need 
to  expand  and  to  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional economy 

I  believe  Mr  Morgans  address  will  be 
of  Interest  to  all  Senators  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr  Morgan's  speech 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  Uie  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  In  the  Racoao, 
as  follows- 

Our  nation  Is  made  up  of  small  businesses 
or  businesses  that  were  once  small.  In  fact, 
in  operation  In  tiie  nation  at  this  time  there 
are  about  4.600.000  businesses  classed  as 
small  businesses  "  These  businesses  employ 
about  30.000,000  people,  so  small  business  Is 
Important  business  to  us  Americans  Not 
only  Is  small  business  Important  to  the  com- 
munity, the  state  and  the  naMon.  because  of 
Its  Impact  on  the  economy,  but  small  busi- 
ness Is  also  Important  to  our  bank  and  to  ove. 
Consequently,  it  Is  to  our  best  Interest  to  see 
that  these  small  businesses  In  our  area  grow 
and  prosper,  for  If  they  grow  and  prosper  our 
bank  will  itiare  In  their  prosperity  and  our 
chances  of  a  raise  In  pay  are  better 

Most  of  us.  Including  small  businesses, 
have  money  or  capital  problems.  OeneraUy. 
the  larger  firms  go  to  the  public  with  stocks, 
bonds,  or  dsbentures  for  their  long  term 
credit  The  small  business  which  Is  usually 
a  proprietorship   partnership,  or  corporation. 


come  to  us  for  obvious  reasons.  These  busi- 
neasea  are  often  well  managed,  can  produce 
the  goods,  and  have  the  market,  but  cannot 
obtain  the  capital  even  though  "credit 
worthy."  The  reason  for  this  is  that  commer- 
cial t>anks  must  remain  reasonably  liquid, 
therefore,  cannot  make  too  many  long  term 
loans.  Consequently,  there  is  seldom  enough 
money  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  small  business. 
ThlM  to  us  Is  where  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration fits  Into  our  economy.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  a  great 
"money  stretcher".  For  example,  by  taking 
the  25 '«  participation  in  the  loan,  the  bank 
may  stretch  one  million  dollars  to  four  mil- 
lion  dollars  in  loans  With  a  10%  participa- 
tion by  the  bank,  the  amount  loaned  will  be 
multiplied  tenfold.  In  addition,  this  type  of 
loan  may  also  serve  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  money  tivat  may  be  loaned  to  one  cus- 
tomer, because  of  legal  loan  limits. 

Our  bank  Is  In  a  fast  growing  and  develop- 
ing area  of  the  state  For  years  it  has  fol- 
lowed an  aggressive  loan  pKJlicy  with  the  feel- 
ing that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  a  "new 
Industry  Is  to  grow  one.  We  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  show  you  examples  of 
this.  When  we  made  our  first  loan  of  this 
type.  It  was  with  the  old  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Our  attorney,  also  one 
of  our  largest  stockholders,  made  the  remark 
at  that  time  that,  'ThU  puts  the  small  bank 
In  business."  Since  that  time  we  have  par- 
tlcipatad  in  numerous  loans  with  the  R  J  C. 
and  the  SB  A  .  wtUch  loans  were  made  to  our 
local  small  industries.  We  have  never  asked 
the  SBA  or  Its  predecessor  to  pMurticipate 
with  us  In  a  loan  tiiat  we  did  not  feel  was 
safe  and  adequately  secured.  We  can  say 
with  considerable  pride  that  neither  our 
bank  nor  the  8  B  A  has  ever  lost  a  dollar 
In  one  of  our  parUclpatlng  loans. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  four  loans 
ouUtandlng  with  the  B.BJl.  and  our  banli 
These  loaru  In  their  original  amount  total 
•531.000  00  In  addition  to  this,  we  now  hold 
a  commitment  for  $180.000  00  for  a  new 
commercial  building  yet  to  be  constructed. 
I^t  me  tell  you  a  little  of  the  history  of 
s<ime  of  the  loans  now  In  existence  One  of 
them  is  to  a  sheet  metal  fabrication  plant 
This  loan  began  Just  after  World  War  II 
when  one  of  the  owners  came  back  from  the 
Service  and  found  his  business  in  dire  shape. 
At  that  time  we  made  him  with  R.F  D  par- 
ticipation what  was  called  a  "slip"  loan  of 
•  12  500  00  This  Industry  has  grown  steadily 
from  that  data  untU  It  now  employs  about 
aoo  people  with  annual  sales  of  approxi- 
mately l>^  million  dollars.  InddenUlly.  we 
might  say  that  this  Industry  Is  continuing 
to  expand  and  is  now  seeking  additional 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Another  of  the  loans  was  originally  a  "tin 
shop"  In  1048  thU  business  was  blown  away 
by  a  tornado  and  he  had  no  insurance  Our 
loan  with  him  began  at  thU  time  and  his 
business  has  gradually  developed  to  heavier 
metal  bualnsas  and  employs  approximately  50 
people  with  annual  sales  of  about  9750,000  00. 
Another  one  of  the  businesses  is  a  concrete 
business  that  began  about  1945  with  a  loan 
by  our  bank  of  •1.500  to  the  owners,  which 
loan  was  secured  by  his  wife's  diamond  brace- 
let This  business  has  grown  Into  one  of  our 
nice  local  Industries  with  the  assistance  of 
SBA  loans  and  now  has  annual  sales  of 
about  •1.000,000  and  employs  about  76  peo- 
ple. 

In  addition  to  this,  ws  can  cite  you  other 
Instances  where  S3A.  participation  loans 
have  been  of  help  to  our  community.  Due 
to  the  shortage  of  money,  all  of  these  latter 
loans  m  which  SB  A.  has  participated  have 
bean  on  an  Immediate  participation  basis 
with  our  bank  taking  from  10%  to  26%  of 
the  loan  and  with  the  S.BJi.  taking  the  bal- 
ance with  cash  Inunadlately. 

tn  our  ralaUons  with  the  83-A..  we  have 
met  With  the  fullest  cooparatlon.  Ws,  as  a 
policy,  try  to  find  out  the  Information  that 
the  S  B  A.  desires  and  get  it.  We  do  not  find 
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that  the  information  required  by  them  la 
anymore  than  would  be  normally  required 
by  any  large  lending  organization.  The  S3.A. 
has  been  as  prompt  in  their  actions  on  our 
request  for  commitments  as  our  correspond- 
ent banks  or  any  of  the  mortgage  bankers. 
We  might  say  that  in  our  latest  commitment 
for  tieo.OOOOO  for  the  commercial  building, 
it  took  only  six  days  to  obtain  the  commit- 
ment. 

Certainly,  to  our  bank  and  to  our  com- 
munity the  participation  by  the  S.B.A.  both 
un  an  Immediate  and  a  deferred  basis  has 
been  the  answer  to  lota  of  our  needs  for  capi- 
tal and  It  certainly  bears  out  the  remark 
that  was  made  In  the  beginning  of  our  rela- 
tionship by  our  attorney  in  which  he  stated, 
This  puts  the  country  bank  In  business." 
Thank  you. 


CONSTITUTION-MAKING  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
adverting  momentarily  to  the  dialog 
which  occurred  earlier  regarding  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Paper  on  Vietnam,  is- 
sued yesterday,  and  to  the  comments  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [  Mr.  Mundt)  ,  I  report  that 
in  1965,  from  September  28  to  October  19, 
I  visited  Southeast  Asia  on  a  mission  for 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  I  visited  every  Air  Force 
base  In  Vietnam  and  also  spent  a  number 
of  days  in  Thailand. 

Before  I  visited  Vietnam  in  1965,  I 
had  believed  implicitly  the  statements 
Of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk, 
that  we  were  engaged  In  Vietnam  because 
of  Communist  aggression  from  the  north. 
I  believed  that  even  though  I  had  known, 
because  I  had  read  the  Geneva  accords, 
that  historically  there  never  were  any 
such  countries  as  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  the  Geneva 
agreements,  which  the  United  States  ap- 
proved but  did  not  sign,  specifically 
stated  that  the  separation  of  Vietnam 
into  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  boundary  but 
as  a  temporary  demarcation  line.  Never- 
theless, I  was  taken  In  by  the  repeated 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  aggression  from  the  north,  until 
I  talked  at  some  length  with  General 
Westmoreland  in  Saigon. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  told  me  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Vietcong  who  were  fighting  us  In 
the  Mekong  Delta,  south  and  west  of 
Saigon,  were  men  who  had  been  bom 
and  reared  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Following  that,  when  I  was  in  Thai- 
land. I  was  Informed  by  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Stllwell.  at  that  time,  and  perhaps 
at  the  present  time,  second  in  command, 
of  the  American  forces  In  southeast  Asia, 
that  80  percent  of  the  Vietcong  fighting 
us  in  the  Mekong  Delta  were  born  and 
reared  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

I  said  to  him,  "General,  this,  then,  Is 
a  civil  war  in  which  we  are  Involved." 
He  replied.  "It  is  an  insurrection." 
If  there  remains  any  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  regime  we  are  supporting 
In  south  Vietnam,  recent  developments 
should  dispel  them.  Very  definitely,  Pre- 
mier Ky,  who  was  bom  in  Hanoi,  is  a 
Vietnamese  "tory."  having  fought  on  the 


side  of  the  French  during  the  war  in 
Vietnam  foUowing  World  War  n.  when 
France  sought  to  reestablish  her  lush  In- 
dochlnese  colonial  empire.  Our  fore- 
fathers would  have  called  him  a  tory 
because  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  Now,  through  his  performance 
as  Premier  of  South  Vietnam — a  posi- 
tion which  he  obtained  not  through  elec- 
tions but  through  a  military  coup  engi- 
neered by  10  generals,  nine  of  whom  were 
bom  in  North  Vietnam  and  had  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  French  colonial  op- 
pressors against  their  own  nationals 
seeking  independence — he  proves  daily 
that  his  interests  lie  closer  to  those  who 
have  oppressed  the  Vietnamese  people 
for  centuries  than  to  any  real  desires  and 
needs  of  the  people  he  rules. 

The  United  States  has  furthered  this 
travesty  on  democracy  by  giving  it  an 
appearance  of  respectlbility.  Whom  are 
we  trying  to  fool  by  advertising  the  re- 
gime we  are  defending  as  "free"  or  "dem- 
ocratic"? 'Whom  can  we  convince  that 
South  Vietnam  is  on  its  way  to  becoming 
a  representative  democracy  since  the 
constituent  assembly  made  public  Its 
constitution? 

Let  us  examine  this  proposed  constitu- 
tion more  closely.  First  of  all,  who  are  its 
authors?  As  the  result  of  a  discrimina- 
tory election  law,  not  only  members  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  but  also 
neutralists,  so-called,  and  militant  Bud- 
dhists were  proliibited  in  last  fall's  elec- 
tion from  running  for  election  to  the  con- 
stituent assembly.  The  fact  is,  the  con- 
stituent assembly  is  composed  primarily 
of  representatives  of  the  landowning  and 
wealthy  classes  and  close  supporters  of 
the  military  Junta  that  now  rules  South 
Vietnam.  To  Illustrate  this  fact,  when  a 
genuine  agrarian  reform  law  was  pro- 
posed earlier  this  year,  only  three  out  of 
117  members  of  the  assembly  voted  in 
favor  of  it.  A  niunber  of  these  "represent- 
atives" are  themselves  military  men. 
They  can  hardly  be  expected  to  put  up 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Ky  dictator- 
ship. 

As  for  the  new  constitution  Itself,  the 
provisions  which  appear  to  guarantee 
basic  human  rights  are  granted  with  one 
hand  and  taken  away  with  the  other. 
For  example,  article  12,  section  2  reads: 

Censorship  will  be  abolished  except  for 
motion  pictures  and  plays. 

Yet,  section  3  of  article  12  states: 

Press  regulations  will  be  subscribed  by  law. 

According  to  article  12,  section  1 : 
The   state    respects   freedom    of    thought, 
speech,  press  and  publishing  as  long  as   It 
does  not  harm  personal  honor,  national  secu- 
rity or  good  morals. 

Who  Will  decide  what  constitutes  a 
danger  to  personal  honor,  national  secu- 
rity, or  good  morals?  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  the  same  rulers  who  imtll  now 
have  shown  little  or  no  respect  for  fun- 
damental civil  liberties. 

Article  9  guarantees  religious  freedom 
to  all  citizens  "as  long  as  It  does  not 
violate  the  national  interest  and  is  not 
harmful  to  public  safety  and  order  or 
contrary  to  good  morals."  This  gives  the 
government  virtually  carte  blanche  au- 
thority to  restrict  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  Is  this  the  sort  of  religious  free- 


dom we  would  consider  adequate  in  our 
country?  This  provision  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  constitution  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  phrase  "freedom  of  religion." 
Similarly,  the  rights  to  Join  labor 
unions  and  to  strike,  to  organize  political 
parties,  and  to  meet  and  form  associa- 
tions are  guaranteed  "in  accordance  with 
conditions  suid  procedures  prescribed  by 
law."  What  sort  of  bUl  of  rights  is  this? 
It  sounds  more  like  the  fiat  of  a  medieval 
monarch. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  the  Constitution 
is  straightforward:  Article  5  prohibits 
"every  activity  designed  to  propagandize 
or  carry  out  communism."  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  past,  this  type  of  prohibition 
could  be  extended  to  almost  any  form 
of  political  opposition  to  the  government 
whether  from  Communists,  neutralists, 
or  militant  Buddhists.  More  than  likely 
It  would  apply  to  any  political  group 
whose  thinking  did  not  coincide  with 
that  of  the  ruling  regime. 

Interestingly,  the  one  right  which  is 
guaranteed  unconditionally  is  the  right 
of  private  property  in  article  19.  The  Con- 
stitution bears  the  stamp  of  the  land- 
owners who  drew  it  up,  and  assures  that 
their  Interests  will  remain  secure.  In  ef- 
fect, article  19  promises  them  that  no 
thoroughgoing  land  reform  could  be  car- 
ried out  without  complete  compensation 
to  those  who  have  for  centuries  pros- 
pered at  the  expense  of  the  landless 
peasants. 

Mr.  President,  very  definitely  I  do  not 
consider  this  to  be  a  document  which  is 
even  a  step  toward  democracy  or  toward 
a  republic  in  South  Vietnam.  Indeed,  how 
can  there  be  any  progress  while  a  war 
disrupts  civilian  life  and  while  we  sup- 
port and  perpetuate  a  military  dictator- 
ship in  Saigon?  What  can  the  Viet- 
namese peasant  expect  from  Westem 
democracy  when  it  is  presented  to  him 
through  our  collaborators  in  Vietnam — 
the  dictatorial  Premier  Ky,  who  was 
serving  in  the  French  Air  Force  in  Viet- 
nam during  the  years  1946  to  1954,  seek- 
ing to  help  restore  French  colonial  op- 
pression of  its  Indochinese  empire,  and 
an  oligarchic  constituent  assembly? 

Administration  leaders  would  do  well 
to  heed  the  advice  of  retired  Marine 
Commandant,  Gen.  David  Shoup,  one  of 
the  Nation's  great  military  leaders.  Gen- 
eral Shoup  said: 

It  must  be  a  bit  confusing,  too,  to  read 
and  hear  about  fighting  for  freedom.  Sup- 
posedly, we  have  it,  and  I  don't  think  any- 
one Is  going  to  take  It  away  from  us  by  play- 
ing cops  and  robbers  In  South  East  Asia. 
Even  so,  we  urge  others  to  fight  for  freedom. 
There  may  be  a  little  confusion  here.  We 
Insist  they  should  sacrifice  arms  and  legs  and 
their  lives  for  freedom.  In  the  history  of 
their  ancestors  they've  never  experienced 
what  we  expect  them  to  understand  and 
fight  for.  .  .  . 

These  masses  of  people  and  their  ances- 
tors have  always  lived  where  the  few  have 
everything.  Everything  that  Is  produced  by 
the  burdensome  labor  of  the  many.  And  the 
many  have  nothing  except  for  the  barest  sub- 
sistence and  not  always  that.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  If  we  had  and  would  keep 
our  dirty,  bloody,  dollar-crooked  fingers  out 
of  the  business  of  these  nations  so  fiUl  of 
depressed,  exploited  people,  they  will  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  their  own.  That  they  design 
and  want.  That  they  fight  and  work  for. 
And  If  unfortunately  their  revolution  must 
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tM  at  the  Tlol*nt  tfp*  bac*uw  Um  "bavaa" 
r«(iM«  to  abve  wlUi  Ui«  "bAv«-nota"  by  any 
peaceful  meUuKl.  at  laaat  wh^t  the;  get  wUI 
b«  tbelr  own.  and  not  the  Amerlcaji  etyle. 
wtalcli  they  dont  want,  and  atxrve  all  don't 
want     crmnused     down     their     thro*ta     by 


Ifr.  President.  If  real  and  honest  elec- 
tiosA  were  to  be  held  I  doubt  whether 
thoM  elected  would  choose  to  prolong  the 
civil  war  th&t  is  now  raging  and  has  been 
raging  since  1946  in  Vietnam  when  the 
PreruA  commenced  to  reestablish  their 
empire.  If  the  real  voice  of  South  Viet- 
nam could  be  heard  it  would  be  asking 
for  peace,  not  military  victory. 


WASEBY  RHINEHART  HONORED  BY 
THE  HELMS  HALL  OP  FAME  IN 
LOS  ANGELES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
Helms  Hall  of  Fame  In  Los  Angeles  was 
Instituted  In  1962  to  honor  athletic  train- 
en  who  have  been  outstanding  in  their 
profession.  One  of  the  Qve  appointees 
ttaia  year  is  Naseby  Rhinehart,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  representing  the  Univer- 
alty  of  Montana  at  Missoula. 

Originally  from  Milwaukee.  Wis . 
Naaelv  Rhinehart  was  an  outstanding 
nine- letter  athlete  at  the  university. 
He  graduated  in  1935.  shortly  after  I  be- 
came a  professor  there,  and  he  imme- 
diately became  athletic  trainer.  For  32 
years,  he  has  been  friend,  teacher,  and 
doctor  to  countless  hundreds  of  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  athletes. 

Mr.  President,  when  Naseby  Rhinehart 
was  told  of  his  selection  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  he  said : 

8am«ULlng  like  thla  la  bard  to  believe. 
Such  a  wonderful  honor  oould  have  happened 
to  a  tot  of  people  rather  than  myself.  Thla 
baa  to  ba  one  of  my  greatest  momenta. 

Mr.  President.  I  :ialute  Naseby  Rhine- 
hart as  a  friend,  as  a  great  athlete,  as  a 
good  scholar,  and  as  a  man. 

I  commend  the  Helms  Hall  of  Fame 
for  the  wisdom  of  Its  selection. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  the  award,  from 
the  Great  Pails  Tribune,  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoko. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
ae  follows : 

IfassBT    Rkinchast    Named   to   Baix   of 

Kbooui^. — Naaeby  Rhinehart.  University 
of  Montana  athletic  trmlner  for  33  years,  la 
one  at  five  renowned  trainers  elected  Thurs- 
day to  tbe  Helma  HaU  AUiletlc  Trainers  HaU 
of  Fame. 

The  former  Onzxly  three-sporta  star  la 
joined  In  the  iwn  selections  by  Jamea  Henry 
"U-.Ue  Doc"  Johnston.  Howard  E.  Walte.  WU- 
Uam  F.  Linakey  and  Werner  Joahua  "Dutch" 
Lnchatngsr.  Bach  will  have  hla  name  de- 
veloped upon  the  Hall  of  Fame  trophy  In 
HeiBM  Hall.  Los  Angela*.  International  sports 
ibrtBe. 

BaJecllciiis  were  approved  by  tbe  Helms  Haa 
Board — Bud  PorUlo.  Alex  Kabn.  itobert 
Myers,  Bnbe  aamuelaen.  Al  SAntoro.  Sid  Zlff. 
Paul  Zimmerman.  Maxwell  SUlea  and  Paul 
Hatoia  Jt..  chairman — foUowlog  notnlnatlons 
wblcb  were  subautted  by  tbe  Helma  Hall  Rec- 
aaunandatloaa  Oommlttee.  beaded  by  Oeorge 
SvUlvan  of  tbe  Cnlverslty  of  Nebraska. 

Bhtnehart  ta  the  second  University  of  Mod- 
taaa  paAiate  to  be  elected  to  tbe  Helms  Bab 
of  Pama.  BLarry  P.  Adama  waa  admitted  In 
1001  for  achievement  in  track  and  Held. 


The  Trainers  Hall  of  Pame  was  Instituted 
In  1»63  and  thia  year's  selecUons  bring  the 
total  to  49  meoibera. 

Rhinehart  became  the  "tape  and  IlnlmeiU" 
specialist  for  OrtJBsJy  teams  following  gradu- 
ation with  honors  In  1988  Starting  from  al- 
most nothing  the  ex-Ortzaly  great  athleu 
built  up  one  of  the  best  equipped  training 
rooms  In  the  nation. 

As  trainer  numerous  honors  have  been 
given  Rhinehart. 

He  was  a  nominee  for  the  Sliver  Anniver- 
sary football  team  In  1959  selected  by  Sports 
Illustrated  maf^azlne.  In  1960  he  received 
the  Ray  T  Rocene  Award  as  Missoula's 
spartsman  of  the  year. 

The  National  Athletic  Trainers  Asnodatlon 
preeented  him  the  35-year  award  In  1900.  and 
he  was  reappointed  chairman  of  the  NATA 
membership  ctvnimlttee  for  three  years  in 
1965 

He  received  a  special  award  from  District  7 
of  the  NATA  In  I960  That  region  Includes 
Colorado.  Idaho.  Utah.  Wyoming.  Arizona, 
New   Mexico  and   Montana 

Last  year  the  Inland  Empire  Sports  Writers 
and  Broadcasters  Association  In  Spokane 
gave  Rhinehart  the  30-year  Service  Award 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  world  of  sports 

Told  of  his  selection  to  the  Hall  of  Pame. 
Rhinehart  said.  "Something  like  this  Is  hard 
to  believe  Such  a  wonderful  honor  could 
have  happened  to  a  lot  of  people  rather  than 
myself.  "This  haa  to  be  one  of  my  greatest 
n:  jmenfs  " 

The  Grizzly  trainer  came  from  Lincoln 
High  School  In  Milwaukee  Wis  .  where  he 
played  football  on  the  city  championship 
teams  of  1938  and  1930  He  was  selected  All- 
ctty  end  In  1938  the  first  Negro  to  recelv* 
that  honor  In  Milwaukee  In  Uack  he  won 
the  state  discus  UUe  In  1930 

During  his  undergraduate  days  at  UM. 
Rhinehart  won  nine  letters  in  football,  bas- 
ketball and  track  He  still  Is  cnnstdered  one 
of  the  beet  football  ends  to  ever  play  there. 

He  was  the  1035  winner  of  tbe  Ortezly  Cup. 
awarded  annually  to  the  athlete  who  con- 
trlbutea  outstanding  sports  participation, 
scholastic  achievement,  and  loyalty  to  UM 
during  his  undergraduate  career  Rhlnehart's 
e!dp't  «on.  Na«eby  iPete)  Jr  won  the  same 
award  23  years  later 

Indicative  of  the  high  regard  In  which  he 
Is  held  waa  a  196«  "Naeeby  Rhinehart  Night." 
during  a  Orlzaly  t>aaketball  game  In  his  honor 
by  former  lettermen  and  the  Missoula  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  An  estimated  360 
lettermen  and  friends  contributed  to  a  fund 
for  purchase  of  additional  training  eq'ilp- 
ment  and  gifts  for  Montana  trainer 

Nase  and  hla  wife  Evelyn,  have  four  chil- 
dren—Naaeby  Jr.  Milwaukee:  Mrs.  Ted 
« Vodle  Ann>  Bates.  Los  Angeles;  Sidney.  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Junior  College,  and  Penny, 
eighth  grade  in  Missoula — and  three  grand- 
children. 


SHIPS  PLYING  FOREIGN  PIJKOS 
SAILING  INTO  NORTH  VIETNAM 
PORTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  am  concerned  about  the  amount 
of  shipping  going  into  enemy  porta  In 
North  Vietnam 

Under  date  of  April  18.  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Department  of  State  in- 
quiring whether  any  official  protesta  had 
been  made  by  our  Oovenmient  to  the 
Governments  of  Poland  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  whose  flags  are  flying  on  ships 
carrying  the  largest  amount  of  cargo 
Into  those  ports. 

I  also  asked  whether  any  oOlclal  pro- 
tests had  been  made  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  on  ships  flying  the  Brtt- 
lah  flag,  those  ships  carrying  commodi- 
ties and  materials  into  North  Vietnam- 
ese porta. 


On  yesterday  I  received  a  reply  to  my 
letter  of  April  18,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DsPABTkONT  or  St  ATT, 

Washington.  April  28.  1967. 
Hon   Harby  F  Btrd,  Jr  . 
V.S  Scnatt 

DaAX  SxNATOK  Btro:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  18.  1967  In  which  you  ask 
whether  the  United  States  Oovernment  has 
sent  oaclai  protests  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poland,  and  Great  Britain  concerning  their 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam  and  request  the 
date  and  text  of  any  such  messages. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not 
sent  offlclal  protests  to  either  the  Soviet  or 
Polish  Governments  concerning  their 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam.  Both  govern- 
nicnts  openly  oppoee  U  8.  efforts  to  assist 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  resist  aggression 
from  the  North,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  either  government  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  U  3  protests  concerning  their 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam  unless  we  were 
prepared  to  bark  up  our  words  with  force 
On  the  other  hand.  In  public  statements  as 
well  OS  In  dlrcuaalons  with  ofBclala  of  the 
U8.SR  and  other  Eastern  European  countries 
we  have  made  clear  our  position  that  their 
action  In  providing  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam needlessly  prolongs  the  war  and  te  in 
conflict  with  their  protestation  of  a  desire 
for  peace. 

The  United  SUtes  has  made  repeated 
vigorous  representations  to  the  British  Oov- 
ernment on  the  question  of  British  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam  While  no  offlclal  diplo- 
matic protests  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
British.  Secretary  Rusk  did  write  a  personal 
letter  to  then  BrItUh  Poreign  Secretary 
Michael  Stewart  calling  his  attention  to  this 
problem.  The  British  have  been  responsive 
to  these  approaches,  and  there  has  been  a 
dram.'itlc  reduction  In  visits  by  Brltlsh-flBg 
shipping  to  North  Vietnamese  ports.  We  are 
continuing  to  discuss  this  problem  with  the 
British,  nevertheless,  and  are  hopeful  that 
additional  actions  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
further  the  handful  of  remaining  ships. 

If  the  Department  can  be  of  any  further 
asaUtance.  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

WlLUAM  B.  MACOlTBnt.  Jr  . 

Assistant  Secrrtarp  for 
CongrettUmal  Relatioms. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
In  essence,  the  reply  states  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  no  offlclal  protest  In 
regard  to  any  of  this  shipping. 

The  facts  disclose  that  during  the 
month  of  March — that  one  month 
alone — 100,000  tons  of  cargo  went 
through  North  Vietnamese  ports. 

As  everyone  knows,  we  have  been  en- 
gaging on  the  ground  in  bitter  flghtlng 
in  South  Vietnam  with  a  commitment 
of  440.000  American  troops. 

The  casualties  we  are  suffering  there 
are  severe.  For  the  first  3  raontlis  of  1967. 
they  total  16,000  men.  On  an  annual 
basis,  if  that  rate  continues  as  it  has 
for  the  first  3  months,  that  will  mean 
the  casualty  total  for  1967  will  be  more 
than  65.000  Americans  who  will  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Ail  of  us  who  read  the  newspaper  tnis 
morning  know  what  severe  casualties 
our  Marines  took  Just  yesterday  and  the 
day  before  In  attempUiuE  to  take  hill 
881  south  of  the  demllitariaed  Bone. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  our  Oovernment  should  begin  now 
to  make  protests  particularly  to  those 
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allies  who  are  continuing  to  permit  ships 
flying  their  flags  to  go  into  Haiphong 
and  other  enemy  ports  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  cannot  understand  the  British.  They 
have  been  our  friends  for  many,  many 
years.  We  are  now  friends.  We  now  have 
mutual  defense  agreonents.  Yet  ships 
flying  the  British  flag  still  go  Into  North 
Vietnamese  ports. 

I  cannot  understand  why  our  Govern- 
ment fails  to  make  an  official  protest  to 
the  British. 

Incidentally,  one  was  hit  the  other  day 
and  the  State  Department  is  investigat- 
ing a  British  complaint  that  one  of  their 
ships,  the  Dartford,  was  hit  during  an 
American  attack  on  a  cement  plant  in 
the  Haiphong  area  on  April  25.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  made  an  offlclal  protest 
to  us  and  our  State  Department  is  in- 
vestigating It. 

It  Is  slgnlflcant,  however,  that  the 
British  Government  made  no  protest 
when  one  of  Its  tankers,  the  Amastra, 
was  mined  and  sunk  near  NaTranh,  in 
South  Vietnam  on  April  11,  presumably 
from  Vletcong  mines.  While  it  made  no 
protest  in  that  regard,  it  Is  making  a 
protest  to  our  Government  because  one 
of  Its  ships — which  should  not  have  been 
In  Haiphong  anyway,  or  near  any  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  ports  carrying  cargo 
to  our  enemy — happened  to  get  hit  at 
a  time  when  American  forces  were  at- 
tacking a  cement  plant  near  Haiphong. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  are  becoming  deeply 
concerned  over  the  lack  of  support  which 
the  American  Government  is  receiving 
from  our  allies.  We  have  mutual  defense 
agreements  with  44  nations. 

Yet  we  are  getting  virtually  no  sup- 
port from  these  other  nations. 

I  have  In  my  hand,  which  In  a  moment 
I  shall  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  In  the  Record,  an  editorial  from 
Newsday.  published  on  Long  Island.  It 
has  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  cir- 
culations. 440,000.  Its  editorial,  cap- 
tioned "Our  Absent  Allies,"  points  out 
how  UUle  support  the  United  States  is 
Retting  in  thla  very  difficult  struggle 
which  our  coimtry  Is  facing  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
Newsday  be  Inserted  in  the  Reooid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooro, 
as  follows: 

OUB  Absxnt  Axxjxs 

The  United  States  baa  mutual  defense 
a^^'eementa  with  44  countries.  Our  nation  la 
pledged  to  coUectlve  action  In  Southeast 
Asia  with  tbe  seven  other  members  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  But  in 
Vietnam,  where  tbe  struggle  between  tbe 
Communist  world  and  tbe  free  world  la  being 
put  to  the  test  of  arms,  many  of  our  allies 
are  conspicuous  by  ttielr  abssnos. 

South  Korea  and  the  BKATO  nations  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thailand  and  tbs 
Phlllpplnea  have  responded  with  spirit  to  tlie 
threat  posed  by  North  Vietnamsss  aggres- 
sion. Prance  is  a  member  of  8BATO.  but  slnos 
Dlen  Blen  Pbu  tbe  realities  of  aggression  In 
Southeast  Asia  have  been  ignored  by  tbe 
French.  President  de  Oaulle  refuses  to  lend 
even  hla  moral  aupport  to  tbs  more  tban 
435,000  American  men  oommitted  to  a 
struggle  the  Prench  abandonefl.  Britain  Is 


also  a  member  of  8EATO.  The  British  give  us 
moral  support  but  that  is  all. 

Outside  of  SBATO,  tbe  UJ3.  baa  many  free 
world  allies  In  AsU  and  KunqM.  Though 
tbsy  have  not  yet  Joined  ns  In  Vietnam,  tbey 
all  have  a  great  stales  in  the  outootne  of  Xh» 
struggle  in  Sontbeast  Asia. 

Last  year,  the  battle  casualties  suffered  by 
U.S.  forces  totaled  more  than  36,000.  This 
year,  Americans  have  been  wounded  or  killed 
at  the  rate  of  I, SOD  per  week  during  the  first 
three  months  ot  the  year.  Quite  clearly,  the 
U.8.  is  living  up  to  Its  commitment  to  protect 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  meeting  the  Commu- 
nist challenge,  and  our  allies  In  the  free 
world  wlU  reap  the  benefits.  Continuously, 
President  Johnson  has  sought  greater  sup- 
port from  oar  alllee.  He  has  sent  such  out- 
standing men  as  Averell  Harrlman  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey  to  far  capitals  to  argue 
the  importance  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Importance  of  a  common  defense  with  our 
friends. 

Tbe  U.S.  has  remained  patient.  But  some 
of  our  allies  In  Vietnam  show  less  patience. 
Speaking  to  the  SEATO  ministers.  Australian 
Poreign  Minister  Paul  Hasluek  put  it 
bluntly:  "Lack  of  Interest  in  Asia  today." 
said  Haslnck,  **ls  Isolation  in  Its  most  feckless 
form.  The  phrase,  'peace  Is  indivisible,"  was 
true  when  trouble  was  most  Ukely  to  break 
out  In  Knrope.  It  Is  no  less  true  when  the 
most  Immediate  threat  to  world  peace  Is  Ln 
Asla." 

At  tbe  same  meeting,  Tbanat  Khoman. 
the  foreign  minister  of  Thailand,  said  that 
SEATO  had  two  types  of  members,  the 
active  and  the  selective.  Asked  Thanat :  "How 
can  an  organisation  based  on  unequal  rights 
and  obligations  adequately  continue  to  func- 
tion?" 

What  of  the  Ckunmunists?  Do  they  dismiss 
Southeast  Asia?  Far  from  it.  Russia  and 
China  are  hardly  on  spealclng  terms.  There 
is  t*T"'""  along  their  borders:  they  harass 
each  other's  diplomats,  and  they  argue  bit- 
terly over  Ideology.  But  on  Vietnam,  they 
have  managed  to  put  aside  their  differences 
long  enough  to  agree  on  a  common  aid  policy 
toward  Hanoi. 

This  week.  Soviet  Communist  Party  Lead- 
er Leonid  Breabnev  called  upon  the  world's 
Communists  to  unite  in  support  of  North 
Vletnaxa.  He  said  all  Communists  countries. 
Including  China,  should  unite  "for  planning 
and  for  practical  aid  to  tbe  fighting  Viet- 
namese people." 

Brezhnev  has  put  tbe  chaUenge  clearly. 
Tbe  UJS.  and  a  small  band  of  allies  are  meet- 
ing It  alone.  It  Is  time  for  our  absent  allies 
to  pay  tbelr  dues.  In  a  recent  Senate  speech. 
Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  (D-Va.)  put  it 
this  way:  ".  .  .  total  American  effort  must 
be  directed  toward  the  objective  of  securing 
QKjre  military  aid  la  Vietnam  from  tlie  Asians 
tbeoiselves  and  from  our  allies  throughout 
tbe  world."  We  eoncur. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  end  by  saying  that,  in  my  Judgment. 
one  of  the  great  failures  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  handling  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  Its  Inability  to  c^tain  ef- 
fective support  from  other  Asian  nations, 
and  eflectl've  support  from  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  who  have 
been,  and  presumably  now.  are  allied 
with  the  United  States. 

The  PRRSTDTWQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  momtaig  business? 

Mr.  MANSFOaiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  any  further  morning  business? 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROP.  ROLLA  F.  WOOD 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  22,  former  students  and  friends 
of  Dr.  RoUa  Franklin  Wood,  professor 
emeritus  of  history  and  political  science 
of  Central  Missouri  State  College,  Joined 
together  at  Warrensburg.  Mo.,  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  dedicated  service. 
Unfortunately,  arwther  commitment  pre- 
vented me  from  being  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  for  this  memorable  banquet  which 
was  organized  by  the  Dr.  R.  F.  Wood 
Fund  Committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  oommlttee.  Dr. 
George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  president,  Sioux 
Empire  College,  Hawartlen,  Iowa,  spoke 
eloquently  of  Dr.  Wood  and  his  contri- 
butions to  his  fellow  citizens.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Reuter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxx^rs, 
as  follows: 

AifD  EyntTBODT  San)  "Amin" 
(An   address   by   Dr.   George  S.  Beuter,  Jr.. 

president,  Sioux  Empire  College,  Hawarden. 

Iowa) 

INTBODtJCnON 

A  ch&rmlng  bit  of  rhyme  is  attributed  to 
Robert  Biu-ns.  Wliile  tbe  original  meaning 
of  the  rhyme  related  to  an  enUrely  different 
situation.  It  is  appropriate  here.  Bums 
wanted  to  provide  bis  sister  a  suitable  retort 
when  her  youthful  swain  derided  her  for 
her  small  stature.  It  Is  used  in  tills  Illustra- 
tion to  indicate  the  slse  of  mankind  In 
relation  to  God's  world,  and  the  moral  ia 
that  a  gem  Is  small  but  mighty.  Bums  wrote : 

"Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small 
And  why  so  huge  the  granite? 
Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 
A  higher  value  on  It." 

Manwnrt  Is  indeed  small  in  God's  world 
but  extremely  Important.  We  recognise  that 
every  nation  needs  her  heroes.  Every  nation 
needs  her  men  of  courage  and  daring  for  the 
battlefield.  Every  nation  needs  her  men  of 
discretion  and  mtegilty  to  sit  on  the  seats 
of  tbe  bar  of  Justice.  Every  nation  needs  her 
men  who  are  filled  with  deep  religious  faith 
and  convlctlan,  men  who  will  stand  for  God, 
men  whom  God  will  use  as  tbe  prophets  and 
the  teachers  of  that  nation  in  tbe  days 
ahead. 

We  recognise  tbe  greatness  of  our  beloved 
country.  America  is  one  nation,  one  people. 
Yes,  it  is  one  blood! '  Tbe  welfare,  progress, 
security  and  survival  of  each  of  us  reside 
In  tbe  common  good — the  sharing  of  respon- 
slbillttes  as  well  as  benefits  by  all  our  people. 
Democracy  In  America  rests  on  the  confi- 
dence that  people  can  be  trusted  with  free- 
dom. Peace  must  be  the  first  concern  of  aU 
governments  as  It  is  tbe  prayer  of  all  man- 
kind. Our  task  Is  to  make  the  national  pur- 
poae  serve  the  human  purpose;  that  every 
person  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
all  that  he  or  she  Is  capable  of  becoming. 
The  variety  of  our  people  is  tbe  source  of 
our  strength  and  ought  not  to  be  a  cause  of 
disunity  or  discord. 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  human 


I  George  S.  Beuter,  Jr.,  August  M.  Hint*, 
and  Helen  H.  Beuter,  One  Blood  (Expoaltinn 
Press:  New  York.  1064). 
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mind  and  spirit  The  roots  of  our  economy 
and  our  life  as  a  people  lie  deep  in  the  soil 
of  America's  farm  land  America's  bountiful 
supply  of  natural  resources  has  been  one  of 
the  major  factors  in  achieving  our  position 
of  world  leadership.  In  developing  the  great- 
eat  Industrial  machine  In  the  world  s  history, 
and  In  providing  a  richer  and  more  complete 
life  for  every  American  Our  future  must  rest 
upon  a  national  consensus. 

We  should  praise  the  Lord  for  the  prog- 
reaa  witnessed  In  our  time.  By  almost  any 
measure  the  20th  Century  has  been  a  time  of 
dynamic  technological  and  economic  change 
Sine*  the  turn  of  the  century,  we  have  wlt- 
neaaed  a  200-fold  increase  in  the  speed  at 
which  man  can  travel  Over  the  same  time 
•pan,  such  break-throughs  as  radio,  televi- 
don,  and  the  communications  satellite  have 
r«TolutlonIzed  mans  ability  to  communicate. 
Advancea  in  such  Qelds  as  medicine,  psychol- 
ogy, and  chemistry,  to  name  a  few.  have  been 
•o  rtrlklng  as  to  defy  the  comprehension  of 
th«  average  layman.  And  the  development  of 
nuclear  ener^  has  placed  at  man's  disposal 
a  aource  of  power  which  could  result  in 
either  unlimited  good  or  immeasurable  mis- 
chief. 

Science  and  technology  are.  in  the  United 
States  today,  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  life 
Itaelf.  'We  have.  In  the  past  twenty  years. 
entered  a  new  phase  of  the  great  American 
adventure.  Throughout  the  world,  technol- 
ogy, and  the  science  which  supports  It.  have 
provided  new  means  of  education,  new 
source*  of  power,  new  ways  of  processing 
d*t*.  »nd  fast,  reliable  transportation  and 
communications  Man  is  extending  his  reach 
beyond  this  earth  and  into  the  vast  reaches 
of  space. 

These  developments  have  been  accom- 
panied by  substantial  advances  In  econonUc 
welfare.  Since  19U.  the  averpge  weekly  earn- 
Incs  of  otir  workers  have  increased  from 
about  tlO  a  week  to  almost  mo  a  week  At 
the  same  time,  the  leisure  of  America's  work- 
ers has  been  enhanced  by  a  20  percent  cut 
In  the  average  work  week 

It  has  been  predicted  that  by  1975  some 
three-fourths  of  our  labor  force  will  be  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services  that  have  not  yet 
been  developed.  Unless  educators — and  other 
public  and  private  poUcy  makers— demon- 
strate unusually  keen  foresight,  our  future 
economic  and  technological  achievements 
could  be  tarnished  by  a  large  and  growing 
reserve  of  inadequately  or  Inappropriately 
prepared  workers 

runvSMENTAL  PaiNCIM-ES  AS  GUDEPOSTS 

Dr.  RoUa  Pranklln  Wood.  Proferoor 
Bmmntua  of  History  and  PoUtlcal  Science  of 
Central  Missouri  State  College,  has  been 
honored  many  times  and  in  many  ways 
One  soumple  was  the  article  'Professor 
Wood  and  Missouri.  '  which  appeared  in 
198B.  and  which  reviews  his  life  and  many 
of  his  educaUonal  and  governmental  achleve- 
manu.  As  a  salute  to  the  R  P  Wood  Me- 
morial Fund  and  Dinner  at  Warrensburg 
Klaaourl.  on  April  22,  1967,  and  the  Com- 
n^tt**  I  chair  and  the  members — as  fol- 
lows: Hon  James  C  Kirkpatrlck,  Secretary  of 
Stat«  ot  Missouri,  Dr  Earl  O  Harding.  Ex- 
ecuUve  Swa'etary.  Missouri  Baptist  Conven- 
tton;  Dr.  Perry  O  McCandlees.  JTofessor  of 
History  and  PollUcal  Science.  C  M  8  C  ;  Dr 
Homer  Clevenger.  Vice  President  and  Aca- 
demic Dean.  Undenwood  College;  Dr  Ann  C 
Pfau  of  Whitewater.  Wisconsin;  Mrs  Iris  W 
Sturgls  of  Warrensburg,  Mo  .  and  OS  Sena- 
tor Sdward  V.  Long  of  Missouri -I  will  at- 
tempt to  review  Dr  Wood's  career  and  lu 
Influence  on  mankind  as  viewed  as  funda- 
mental principles  It  is  to  be  hoped  these 
principles  wUl  become  common  guldepoets 
These  are: 
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1    There  Is  dignity  In  hard  work  and  virtue 
in  achievement 

A  little  sod  house  sheltered  the  James  M 
and  Laura  Rader  Wood  family  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  hot  and  cold  weather  of  the 
Nebraska  prairies  and  Professor  WikxI  was 
the  eldest  child  Yes,  Dr  Wo..d  symbolizes 
many  characteristic  American  traits,  perhupjs 
most  obviously  the  driving  force  to  pull  him- 
self up  by  his  t)ootstraps  His  career  reflects 
the  central  Issues  of  the  times  Like  other 
men  of  mark  in  history,  he  had  much  to  over- 
come, because  great  men  are  not  gods-  -they 
have  been  gripped  by  the  same  all-Ujo-human 
passions.  repressions  and  encumbrances 
which  afflict  every  other  mortal  -but  they 
hH'.e  achieved  greatness  because  they  fought 
through  to  their  goals  The  New  Testament 
phrase.  He  that  overcometh.  "  Is  personlfled 
in  Dr   Wood 

To  say  that  Professor  Woods  career  was 
strewn  with  obstacles  is  to  put  him  In  the 
general  class  of  achievers  RpKardless  he  be- 
came the  well-rounded  and  high  principled 
educator  with  a  spacious  outlook  He  has 
been  a  learner  because  <>f  his  desire  to  In- 
crease his  eflectlve-iess  as  a  reformer  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  Itself  The  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  is  great  He  did  not 
t)elleve  In  waiting  for  things  to  Uke  a  turn 
for  the  better  He  has  not  advocated  a  policy 
of  go-it-alone."  but  he  understands  what 
It  Is  t<i  become  one  s  own  spokesman 

2  There  Is  oppi>rtunlty  for  zealous  Amer- 
icans of  all  ages  and  In  all  seasons 

John  Adams  found  the  meaning  if  America 
In  the  scof)e  It  gave  for  the  opp<jrtunlty  to 
excel — which,  he  said,  "next  U)  self -preserva- 
tion, is  ever  the  great  spring  of  human 
action  "  Let  us  encourage  the  "rising  gen- 
eration In  .America."  as  Professor  W(xxl  would 
classify  them;  the  brightest,  best-educated, 
moet  highly-motivated  generation  of  young 
people  we  have  had  since  the  founding  of 
the  Republic— when  the  3'i-year-old  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Henry  Knox  built  an  artillery 
corps  at  28  Alexander  Hamilton  Joined  the 
independence  light  at  19.  and  Rutled>(e  and 
Lynch  signed  the  Declaration  for  South  Caro- 
lina at  27  Thus,  there  must  not  be  con- 
flict on  the  n>ad  to  success  because  of  age 

3  There  Is  rejoicing  In  The  pioneer  educii- 
catlonal  progress  of  our  country,  but  tlie 
urgent  need  for  further  and  greater  govern- 
mental p)artlclpatlon  in  public  education  at 
all  levels  Is  now 

On  March  2  1867.  the  Act  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Education  was  signed  Into 
law  by  President  Andrew  Johnson  and  Henry 
Barnard  was  appointed  to  serve  as  the  first 
head  As  prescribed  by  the  bill,  the  Hrst  exe- 
cutive assumed  office  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$4,000  with  a  staff  of  three  clerks  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Government  Barnard's 
administration,  which  lasted  only  3  years, 
nevertheless  set  a  high  level  of  purpose  and 
performance  for  the  new  Office  of  Education 
for  the   100  years   that  have   followed 

Dr  Wood  realizes  that  the  growth  of  public 
facilities  and  public  services  In  America  has 
not  measured  up  to  the  needs  of  a  steadily 
growing,  increasingly  urban  p<5pulatlon  De- 
spite a  step()ed-up  effort  In  recent  years, 
there  Is  still  a  sizable  backlog  of  unmet 
needs  In  a  real  sense,  the  pressure  for  ex- 
panded public  facilities  and  public  services 
stems  from  technological  progress. 

Not  only  does  a  substantial  backlog  of 
sorely  needed  facilities  exist,  but  p<jpulatlon 
must  be  considered  The  pt>pulatlon  which 
totalled  under  195  million  In  1966  Is  expected 
to  reach  230  million  by  1975  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  cn-iwdlng  into  urban- 
ized areas  will  continue  to  Increase  And, 
finally,  by  1975  the  total  output  of  the  na- 
tion s  economy,  assuming  continued  high 
levels  of  employment,  will  be  In  the  vicinity 
of  $1,250  billion  per  year— as  against  $680 
billion  in  1966 

In  the  postwar  period,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous upsurge   In  enrollments   in   pubUc 


elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  con- 
trast to  the  25  million  pupils  who  attended 
public  schools  in  1947,  enrollmenu  In  1965 
reached  42  million.  The  estimate  for  1975  is 
48  million. 

4  There  Is  recognition  of  the  need  of  large 
and  small  Institutions  of  higher  education 
that  will  provide  quality  education  ' 

The  economics  of  small  scale  education  may 
be  against  us  now;  the  Idea  that  an  educa- 
tional experience  Is  only  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, a  form  of  social  and  private  capital 
to  be  received  like  an  Injection,  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  numbers  of  people  who  must 
have  more  knowledge  than  they  can  gain  in 
high  schools  has  released  forces  that  work 
against  small  colleges  Because  of  training 
and  experience.  Professor  Wood  knows  that 
If  the  small  colleges  should  fall  t)efore  these 
pressures.  It  could  only  mean  we  no  longer 
cared  about  the  development  of  the  total  in- 
dividual personality  which  must  be  held 
sacred 

5  There  Is  need  for  academic  freedom  for 
the  entire  academic  community 

Academic  freedom  Is  a  modern  term  for  an 
ancient  idea  The  strtiggle  for  freedom  In 
teaching  can  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back 
as  Socrates'  eloquent  defense  of  himself 
against  corrupting  youths  of  Athens 

Dr  Wood  realizes  that  by  ousting  Dr  Clark 
Kerr  as  President  of  the  University  of  Call- 
foriua.  Governor  Reagan  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  have  taken  a  long  step  toward 
effecting  what  two  years  of  disruption  by 
Mario  Savio  and  his  fellow-wreckers  of  the 
New  Left  failed  to  accomplish— the  under- 
mining of  one  of  the  country's  moet  dis- 
tinguished Institutions  of  higher  education 

6  TTiere  is  need  for  recognizing  the  shift- 
ing of  status  and  population   In  our  world. 

There  has  been  a  steady  movement  of  peo- 
ple off  the  farms  and  Into  the  growing 
industrial  and  commercial  areas.  The  grow- 
ing numbers  that  flrst  crowded  Into  the  cities 
have  overflowed  Into  the  suburbs — Into  one 
suburb  after  another,  stretching  the  urban 
area  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  central 
city  and  leading  to  the  suburban  sprawl  A 
major  step  In  closing  this  gap  has  recently 
been  taken  Thanks  to  the  efforu  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress. 
there  now  exists  a  solid  blueprint — projected 
to  1975^— of  state  and  local  public  facility 
needs 

It  might  have  been  Professor  Wood  but  It 
was  Lewis  Mumford  who  wrote:  "What  makes 
the  city  In  fact  one  Is  the  common  Interest  In 
Justice  and  the  common  aim.  that  of  pur- 
suing the  good  life"  He  drew  In  turn  upon 
Aristotle,  who  wrote  that  the  city  "should 
be  such  as  may  enable  the  Inhabitants  to 
live  at  once  temperately  and  liberally  In  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure"  If  we  add  the  objective 
of  rewarding  and  satisfying  work,  we  have  a 
goal  worthy  of  the  efforts  and  work  of  this 
entire  generation  of  Americans. 

7.  There  Is  need  to  encourage  greater 
American  leadership  In  the  world  community. 
"One  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the  hu- 
man condition  In  the  modern  age.  "  Walter 
Llppmann  said  recently,  "is  the  dissolution 
of  the  ancestral  order,  the  erosion  of  estab- 
lished authority  Because  modern  man 
In  his  search  for  truth  has  turned  away  from 
kings,  prlesu,  commissars  and  bureaucrat,? 
He  is  left,  for  better  or  worse,  with  the  pro- 
fessors "  Yes.  much  of  our  Idealism  came  from 
Professor  Wood. 

America  today  occupies  a  most  unique 
position,  one  that  has  perhaps  never  before 
been  conferred  upon  any  other  world  power. 
On  the  one  hand.  America  Is  the  leading 
|)ower.  the  world  leader  In  a  hundred  different 
fields  of  human  endeavor  In  terms  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  In  terms  of  Individual  pro- 
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ductlTlty,  In  terms  of  International  philan- 
thropy and  commitment.  In  terms  of  concrete 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind the  world  over,  we  stand  alone,  un- 
matched, unrivaled  by  the  achievements  or 
the  capsblHtles  of  any  other  nation. 

But  to  that  story  there  is  a  parallel.  In 
our  determination  to  protect  the  national 
interests  of  South  Vietnam,  w«  also  stand 
virtually  alone.  A  mere  handful  of  the  workfa 
free  nations  has  Etepped  forward  with  tan- 
gible and  moral  support.  And  what  of  the 
rest  of  the  world?  They  have  chosen  to  fol- 
low one  of  two  courses:  the  politically  safe 
course  of  neutrality  or  the  easy  course  of  out- 
right opposition.  This  Is  to  be  regretted. 

8  There  Is  need  to  make  government  serv- 
ice more  Inviting. 

Dr  Wood  Inspired  many  of  us  to  devote 
a  part  of  our  lives  In  government  service, 
nnd  the  United  States  Civil  Service,  like  the 
old  French  Porelgn  I«glon,  Is  an  excellent 
place  to  lose  one's  Identity,  but  Its  other  vir- 
tues are  less  easy  to  discover.  In  the  vast 
Sahara  of  government  service  the  worker  Is 
beset  by  deadly  conformity,  conflicting  loy- 
alties and  sniping  from  unseen  enemies. 

9.  There  Is  need  for  maintaining  a  sans 
dialog  in  life. 

People  have  cited  this  to  illustrate  the 
problems  one  encounters  In  cross-cultural 
adaptation  and  the  unwllUngnaas  of  even  the 
moet  scientifically  oriented  people  to  rely  on 
empirically  established  fact.  To  Professor 
Wood  a  sane  dialog  Ls  possible  If  the  person 
maintains  an  open  mind  and  operates  In  a 
democratic  fashion. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Dr.  Wood  has  stood  for  the  Important  prin- 
ciples of  life  that  have  relevance  for  our 
times.  His  social  Insights  are  remarkable.  He 
recognizes  that  America's  dedication  to  free- 
dom and  equality  can  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  I  shall  always  treasure  the  memory 
of  the  years  that  he  was  my  teacher.  I  feel 
I  can  say  with  Kipling: 

"I  have  eaten  your  bread  and  your  salt 

I  have  drunk  your  water  and  wine 
That  death  shall  die  once  beside 
The  lives  you  lived  have  been  mine." 

Also.  ]ust  before  Adlal  Stevenson  died,  he 
was  In  New  York  prior  to  embarking  for 
Geneva  and  London.  On  his  bedside  table 
was  found  a  printed  page  which  he  had 
marked.  It  was  entitled  Desiderata  and  was 
found  in  Old  St.  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore, 
dated   1692. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  appropriate 
for  you  of  this  generation,  three  centuries 
later,  than  this  passage  from  Desiderata: 

"Go  placidly  anxld  the  noise  and  the  haste 
and  learn  what  peace  there  may  be  In  si- 
lence ....  Speak  your  truth  quietly  and 
clearly;  and  listen  to  others,  even  the  dull 
and  Ignorant;  they  too  have  their  story 
....  If  you  compare  yourself  with  others 
you  may  become  vain  and  bitter;  for  always 
there  will  be  greater  and  lesser  persons  than 
yourself. 

"Enjoy  your  achievements  as  well  as  your 
plans.  Keep  Interested  In  your  career,  how- 
ever humble;  it  is  a  real  possession  In  the 
changing  fortunes  of  time.  Exercise  caution 
In  your  business  affairs;  for  the  world  Is  full 
of  trickery.  But  let  this  not  blind  you  to 
what  virtue  there  Is;  many  persons  strive 
for  high  Ideals;  and  everywhere  life  Is  full 
of  heroism. 

"Be  yourself.  Especially  do  not  feign  affec- 
tion. Neither  be  cynical  about  love;  for  In 
the  face  of  all  aridity  and  disenchantment 
It  Is  as  perennial  as  the  grass.  Take  kindly 
the  counsel  of  the  years,  gracefully  surren- 
dering the  things  of  youth.  Nurture  strength 
of  spirit  to  shield  you  In  sudden  misfortune. 
But  do  not  distress  yourself  with  Imaginings. 
Many  fears  are  born  of  fatigue  and  loneh- 
neas.  Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline,  be  gen- 
tle with  yourself.  You  are  a  child  of  the  uni- 
verse no  less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars; 
you  have  a  right  to  be  here.  And  whether  or 


not  It  Is  deer  to  you  no  doubt  the  uni- 
verse Is  unfokUng  u  It  should. 

"Therefote  be  at  peace  with  God.  whatever 
you  oonealee  Him  to  be.  And  whatever  your 
Utx>r  and  aaplratlona  In  the  noisy  confusion 
of  life  keep  peace  with  your  soul.  With  all  Its 
sham,  drudgery  and  broken  dreams.  It  Is  still 
a  beautiful  world." 

In  bis  beloved  Walden,  Henry  David 
Thoreau  must  have  bad  Dr.  Wood  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  many  years  ago  a  statement 
which  I  tieaaure  and  which  I  hope  Is  one 
you    will   recall   throughout   your   lifetime: 

"I  know  of  no  more  encouraging  fact  than 
the  unquestionable  ability  of  man  to  elevate 
his  Ufe  by  eonsdous  endeavor.  It  Is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  paint  a  particular  pic- 
ture, or  to  carve  a  statute  and  so  make 
a  few  ob)eete  beautiful,  but  It  Is  far  more 
glorious  to  carve  and  paint  the  very  atmos- 
phere and  the  medium  though  which  we 
look,  which  morally  we  can  do.  To  effect  the 
quality  of  the  day,  that  Is  the  highest  of 
arts." 

I  have  always  found  It  stimulating  to  turn 
my  attention  to  Dr.  BoUa  Franklin  Wood,  a 
great  educational  statesman,  and  It  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  do  so  now.  He  Is  a  flg- 
'ure  of  heroic  proportions  in  education,  one 
who  contributed  notably  In  making  Ameri- 
can detnocwtcy  a  visible  force.  He  Is  destined 
to  cast  a  long  shadow.  "And  Everybody  Said 
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SUPER  SNOOPERS 

Mr.  LONO  of  Ulssourl.  Mr.  President, 
there  recently  appeared  in  Senior  Science 
an  excellent  article  on  electronic  eaves- 
dropping entitled  "Super  Snoopers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uiis 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCOKS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bvr^  Snoofzu 
(By  ICchael  Dadln) 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  dentist,  watch  out  I 
He  might  replace  one  of  your  teeth  with  an 
artificial  one  concealing  a  tiny  radio  trans- 
mitter, leas  than  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
cubic  Inch  In  slae.  Tou'd  never  know  the  dlf- 
ftaence.  but  anyone  with  a  soltable  radio  re- 
ceiver would  be  able  to  listen  to  your  con- 
versations— '^tral^ht  from  the  horse's 
mouth  I" 

Sound  fantastic?  It  isnt.  Dental  scientists 
are  already  using  "talking  teeth"  to  measure 
pressures  on  the  teeth  d'orlng  chewing  and 
swallowing.  They  hope  to  eliminate  tooth 
loss  due  to  abnormal  chewing.  The  radio 
teeth  are  equipped  with  pressure  detecton, 
but  they  could  Just  as  easily  be  hooked  up 
to  a  microphone  no  larger  than  a  pinhead. 

Such  a  mlnature  eavesdropping  device  can 
be  concealed  In  a  cuff  link,  tie  clip,  pen  or 
pencil,  or  wrlst-watch.  Even  smaller  devices 
are  now  possible,  thanks  to  the  development 
ot  mlcroelectrooles.  A  complete  microphone 
and  radio  transmitter  could  be  etched  out 
of  a  chip  or  silicon  crystal  smaller  than  a 
pinhead.  It  might  even  replace  the  head  of 
a  real  pin  aneaJdly  stuck  in  your  lapel. 

One  problem  of  these  mlnlmicrophones  Is 
low  power.  The  power  delivered  by  batteries 
Is  directly  related  to  their  size.  Radio  signals 
energised  by  microscopic  batteries  could  not 
be  detected  more  than  a  few  feet  away.  For 
this  reason  the  pencil-sized  radio  that  can 
transmit  thousands  of  miles  must  remain 
fiction. 

For  the  professional  snooper,  the  telephone 
is  Btm  the  easiest  way  of  monitoring  a  pri- 
vate conversation.  The  simplest  telephone 
tap  Is  a  direct  connection  to  the  two-wire 
phone  cable  at  any  point  between  the  tele- 
phone and  the  central  switching  station.  The 
two-wire  tap  can  be  'wired  directly  to  an  ear- 
phone, or  to  an  amplifier  and  tape  recorder. 
Since  direct  line  taps  can  be  detected,  an 


indvctiam.  coil  Is  often  used.  This  Is  simply  a 
coU  of  wire  placed  next  to  the  telephone  or 
its  wires.  It  works  on  the  principle  of  electro- 
magnetic Induction :  The  current  In  the  tele- 
phone wires  varies  according  to  the  sound 
picked  up  by  the  microphone,  and  sets  up  a 
fluctuating  magnetic  field  in  Its  immediate 
vicinity.  If  the  magnetic  field  crosses  a  con- 
ductor, such  »a  a  coil  of  wire.  It  will  induce 
currents  in  the  coil.  These  currents  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  voice  currents  carried 
by  the  telephone  wires.  The  coll  can  be  wired 
to  a  listening  post  or  it  can  act  as  the  "micro- 
phone" oX  a  radio  transmitter. 

A  moet  ingenious  phone-tapping  device 
uses  a  harmonica  I  First,  an  electronic  device 
no  larger  than  a  couple  of  cigarettes  is  bidden 
In  the  base  of  the  telephone.  To  tap  the 
phone,  all  the  eavesdropper  has  to  go  Is  dial 
Its  number  (from  anywhere  In  the  United 
States,  thanks  to  direct  dialing) .  The  moment 
the  connection  Is  made,  be  blows  a  single 
note  on  a  harmonica.  The  implanted  device 
responds  to  the  correct  pitch,  cuts  the  ring- 
ing circuit,  and  connects  the  telephone  mi- 
crophone to  the  line,  even  though  the  phoxke 
Is  still  in  its  cradle.  A  person  balking  near 
the  tapped  phone  has  no  idea  that  his  con- 
versation is  being  overheard  miles  away.  To 
break  the  tap  the  snooper  Just  hangs  up. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  tap-proof  "red 
phone"  given  to  high-level  government  offi- 
cials, including  the  President.  Once  the  phone 
Is  installed,  a  sensitive  detector  determines 
the  capacitance  of  the  circuit.  Capacitance 
Is  the  ability  of  the  wires  and  components 
to  charge  the  Insulator  between  them.  If 
additional  wires  or  components  are  added  to 
the  circuit,  the  over-all  capacitance  is  in- 
creased, and  the  difference  Is  detected.  line- 
men then  trace  the  wires  in  search  of  the 
tap. 

The  cables  and  Junction  boxes  of  the  "red 
phone"  may  be  filled  with  an  inert  gas  under 
pressure.  If  the  caMe  Is  punctured  or  the 
boxes  are  opened,  the  pressure  falls,  touching 
off  an  alarm.  The  wire  Itself  may  be  a  triaxuU 
cable.  In  effect  a  cmtral  wire  surrounded  by 
two  oonducttxig  sheaths,  one  within  the 
other.  High-level  electrical  noise  Is  carried 
by  the  outer  sheaths,  thus  Jamming  any  in- 
duction devices.  The  voice  signal  Is  carried 
by  the  central  wire  and  Inno'  sheath,  pro- 
tected by  their  shield  of  noise. 

Scrambled  speech  can  also  foil  telephone 
tappers.  Scrambling  Is  done  by  a  battery- 
operated  device  no  larger  than  a  pencil  box, 
held  against  the  telephone  mouthpiece.  The 
scrambler  chops  the  ixsnnal  range  of  voice 
frequencies  Into  many  narrow  bands.  Some 
or  all  of  theee  bands  are  then  "mixed"  with 
pure  tones  so  as  to  produce  "beat"  notes. 
High  frequendee  may  become  low  frequen- 
cies, and  vice  versa.  The  result  sounds  like 
Donald  Duck  talking  backward.  A  similar  de- 
vice at  the  other  end  of  the  line  unscrambles 
the  speech  and  makes  it  intelligible.  Scram- 
blers have  been  used  for  years  on  interna- 
tional radiotelephone  circuits  to  prevent 
shortwave  listeners  from  monitoring  private 
conversations. 

XAstening  devices  can  be  placed  anywhere — 
In  walls,  lamps,  heating  ducts,  electrical  out- 
lets. If  they  operate  via  radio,  their  radio 
waves  can  be  detected  by  simple  devices.  If 
they  relay  their  information  by  wire,  the 
room  must  be  searched  metlculottsly  with 
Induction  devices  that  pick  up  the  signals 
in  the  wire  or  detect  the  presence  of  metal 
parts.  For  years,  the  Russians  listened  to  con- 
versations In  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow, 
thanks  to  microphones  placed  In  wooden  pegs 
built  Into  the  embassy  waUs.  Induction 
searches  failed  to  detect  the  nonmagnetic 
'wooden  pegs. 

One  of  the  simplest  listening  devices  Is  no 
more  than  a  large  parabolic  reflecting  dish. 
The  dish  gathers  sound  and  energy  and 
focuses  It  on  a  microphone.  Just  as  a  tele- 
scope mirror  focuses  starlight  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  Conversations  held  In  an  open 
field  can  be  detected  hundreds  of  yards  away 
by  aiming  the  dish  at  the  speakers.  Refine- 
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BMOts  Of  this  concept  have  led  to  "shotgun" 
mleropbones,  long  tubes  resembling  gun 
bsrralfl.  llieae  mlkea  also  must  be  aimed  dl- 
raotly  at  the  speakers.  Shotgun  mikes  have 
b— n  us«d  at  football  games  to  pickup  the 
quarterback's  calls  directly  from  the  playing 
tt«ld. 

DOPPl.^»    tmcT 

More  advanced  sound-pickup  devices  use 
the  Doppler  effect,  tint  analyzed  by  Austrian 
mathematician  and  physicist  Christian  E 
Dopi>l«r  (1803-1863)  The  effect  can  be  no- 
tlcMl  whenever  a  fast-moving  automobile. 
With  tta  horn  blaring,  passes  a  pedestrian. 
The  pitch,  or  frequency,  of  the  horn  heard 
by  the  pedestrian  rises  as  the  car  approaches 
him,  then  drops  as  the  car  moves  away 
Doppler  snooping  devices  use  a  radar  or  laser 
beam  aimed  at  the  room  in  which  a  conver- 
sation la  taking  place.  The  Invisible  Infrared 
laser  beam  may  be  reflected  from  a  window 
to  a  light-detector  hundreds  of  yards  away 
If  the  window  vibrates  with  the  sound  of 
oODTerMitloQ,  the  frequency  of  the  reflected 
UCbt  is  changed  as  the  window  moves  in  and 
out.  The  detector  picks  out  only  the  fre- 
quency changes,  which  correspond  directly 
to  the  original  sound  waves. 

The  radar  beam  merthod  is  identical,  except 
that  It  must  use  a  vibrating  metal  surface 
•■  a  reflector.  One  such  metal  vibrator  was 
fald<len  in  a  wooden  carved  replica  of  the 
Qraat  Seal  of  the  United  States  given  by 
Sonet  dlplotnata  in  194fi  to  W  Averell  Harn- 
man,  then  U  S.  Ambassador  to  Moscow.  The 
shield  was  hung  In  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
ambaasador's  study.  Across  the  street,  Soviet 
■cents  bad  aimed  a  radar  set  at  the  steel 
atrip,  and  were  able  to  translate  the  minus- 
cule vibrations  of  the  metal  Into  Intelligible 
speech.  The  Soviet  snoopers  were  able  to  hear 
tnvrj  word  spoken  in  the  ambassador's  study 
for  seven  years,  until  the  bug  was  discovered 

To  foil  this  kind  of  eavesdropping,  one 
Washington  lawyer  checks  into  a  hotel  room 
with  his  client  when  they  must  speak  pn- 
▼ately.  He  chose  both  hotel  and  room  at 
the  last  possible  moment  He  then  inflates  a 
<loubIe- walled  plastic  bubble  into  which  he 
and  his  client  enter  and  converse  The  wall  of 
"dead"  air  acts  as  an  effective  sound 
Insulator. 

Military  Intelligence  requires  a  great  dcHl 
of  Information  about  enemy  radio  and  radar 
tnstallatloDs.  This  Involves  the  use  of 
"farrsts" — alrpianes.  missiles,  or  satellites 
eqiappsd  with  radio  and  radar  receivers. 
Their  Job  Is  to  fly  over  enemy  territory  so  as 
to  locate  and  monitor  radio  and  radar  signals 
Ideally,  they  should  monitor  the  entire  band 
of  radlo-rsdar  frequencies,  rangiixg  from  a 
few  thousand  cycles  (kilocycles)  to  many 
thousand  million  cycles  ( kilomegacycles ) . 
In  fact,  this  la  next  to  impossible,  because 
radio  receivers  cannot  listen  to  the  whole 
band  at  once. 

trjJDEKWATEK    3PTTN0 

In  1961,  Navy  Intelligence  heard  reports  of 
a  Soviet  radio  station  using  a  very  low  fre- 
quency—eight kilocycle* — to  communicate 
wUh  patroUng  submarines  The  Navy  was 
unable  to  verify  the  story  immediately,  be- 
cause they  had  no  receivers  capable  of  de- 
tecting such  low  radio  frequencies.  Later,  It 
was  discovered  that  very  low-frequency 
(VI<F)  radio  waves  can  travel  long  distances 
undcnoater.  The  Navy  now  has  several  pow- 
erful VhP  radio  stations,  which  enable  US 
submarines  to  maintain  communications 
without  surfacing. 

As  you  read  this.  American  (and  Russian) 
satellites  are  continuously  photographing 
each  other's  territory.  Ultrasharp  lenses  of 
secret  design  enable  US  satellites  orbiting 
overhsad  to  identify  a  two-foot-long  object 
on  the  ground,  many  miles  below.  Infrared 
sensors  aboard  the  satellite  can  detect  the 
beat  of  a  rocket  the  moment  It  lifts  off  the 
launching  pad. 

High-flying  airplanes  are  sampling  the 
•tiatosphere  for  traces  of  krypton-8&,  a  gas 
produced   whenever   uranium  or  plutonlum 


Htoma  are  split  In  the  atmosphere  To  detect 
unaerground  nuclear  explosions,  delicate 
seismographs  are  monitoring  pressure  waves 
in  the  Earth.  In  combat  In  Vietnam,  enemy 
radar  signals  are  detected  u,nd  mimicked  by 
electromc  countermeasures  lECM)  equip- 
ment so  sM  to  confuse  or  Jam  the  pattern  of 
radiir   echoes 

Electronic  eavesdropping  is  limited  only  by 
mans  Ingenuity  Whenever  information  Is 
conveyed,  some  kind  of  physical  energy  must 
also  be  transmitted  snd  this  energy  can  al- 
ways be  detected  A  private  person  has  very 
little  protection  against  a  determined 
snooper,  whether  the  bugging  Is  done  by  the 
government,  by  corporations,  or  by  Individ- 
uals Lawmakers  are  now  considering  curbs 
to  restrict  such  eavesdropping,  which  can  de- 
stroy the  privacy  of  the  Individual 

The  need  Is  urgent  Scientists  are  already 
developing  methods  to  delect  the  electrical 
activity  of  the  brain  at  ,i  distance  Will 
thought-tapping  be  next' 


AMERICAN   SUCCESS  STORY  IN 
ASIA 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  many  of 
our  European  allies  and  fellow  Ameri- 
cans have  been  seriously  questioning  the 
extent  of  our  concern  and  involvement 
In  Asian  affairs — some  have  even  gone  as 
far  as  belittling  and  ridiculing  It.  These 
people  have  felt  that  cur  presence  In 
Asia,  coupled  with  financial,  economic, 
and  military  assistance,  has  not  pro- 
duced sufficient  tangible  benefits  to 
Justify  such  a  great  outlay  of  material 
and  human  resources 

While  some  Americans  are  protesting 
against  our  involvement  In  Vietnam, 
many  Asian  leaders  prefer  to  look  at  the 
positive  achievements  of  our  efforts  In 
Asia — a  success  story  filled  with  many 
chapters  of  Asian  accomplishments — 
economic  advancement,  political  stabil- 
ity, and  military  preparedness 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled  "A 
Success  for  the  United  States:  The 
Story  m  Non-Communist  Asia."  appear- 
ing in  the  May  8  issue  of  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report,  gives  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  Impressive  victories  that  are 
being  scored  by  the  United  States  and 
her  friends  in  many  areas  of  Asia 

I  highly  recommend  this  short  but 
perceptive  article  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
above-mentioned  article 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

A  Success  fdb  the  Unitio  States  The 
Stobt  in   No.n-Communijst  .\sia 

Impressive  victories  that  go  far  t>eyond  the 
war  in  Vietnam  are  being  marked  up  by 
America  and  Its  friends  in  other  parts  of 
Asia 

A  vast  area  Is  beginning  to  move  with  a 
surge  of  economic  advancement  And  Its 
leaders  give  a  major  share  of  the  credit  to 
the  U  S. 

Old  fears  of  Red  China  are  forgotten  It 
Is  non-Communist  .Asia  that  Is  making  the 
strides 

(Reported       from       Washington,      Bangkok. 
Tokyo) 

While  Americans  at  home  argue  among 
themselves  about  the  war  In  Vietnam,  lead- 
ers in  Asia,  more  and  more,  are  pointing  to 
what  they  see  as  a  great  American  success 
story  in  their  part  of  the  world. 

Today,  many  of  the  countries  of  non- 
Communist  Asia— aside  from  war-torn  South 
Vietnam — either  have  "taken  off"  economi- 


cally or  give  signs  of  moving  Into  the  status 
of   burgeoning,   fast-developing  nations 

The  role  of  the  U.S.,  extending  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Korean  War.  Is  credited  with 
making  this  surge  possible. 

The  US,  In  World  War  II.  fought  Japan 
In  a  conflict  that  was  costly  In  lives  and 
treasure  to  block  that  country's  conquest  of 
China  and  of  Southeast  Asia  Then,  after 
winning,  the  Americans  withdrew  their 
power  from  most  of  the  area.  Old  colonial 
empires  broke  up.  and  new  untested  nations 
appeared. 

A  drift  toward  chaos  followed  the  US 
withdrawal 

China,  saved  by  the  United  States  from 
Japanese  conquest,  fell  to  the  Communists 
Iiiiloiieslana  fought  the  Dutch  for  their  In- 
dependence All  of  French  Indo-Chlna  was 
engulfed  by  an  an tl -colonial  war,  led  by 
Conununlsts 

Asian  Communists,  emboldened  by  what 
appeared  to  be  U  S  weakness,  attacked  in 
South  Korea,  and  the  United  States  fought 
another  war  to  stop  them. 

TMB    PAST 

Now,  Asian  leaders  say.  look  back  15  years 
or  so — 

Japan  at  that  time  still  was  In  trouble  lu 
future  uncertain  Its  people  dazed  by  defeat 
and  occupation. 

South  Korea  was  flat  on  Its  back,  a  coun- 
try being  ravaged  by  war  and  apparently  to 
be   a   burden   on    the   U  S.    Indefinitely. 

Taiwan  — known  then  as  Formosa — was 
shaky,  a  drain  on  American  resources. 
Double  were  strong  It  could  ever  make  Its 
own  way 

Indonesia,  under  Sukarno,  was  beginning 
to  slide  Into  a  decline  A  take-over  by  the 
Communists  seemed  inevitable. 

Communists  were  still  fighting  Britons  and 
Malays  for  control  of  Malaya. 

France  was  In  trouble  In  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  and  the  US  was  uncertain  about  what 
to  do  There  wasn't  anything  to  be  cheerful 
about  In  either  country. 

Thailand  at  the  time  was  wobbly  and  weak 

Communist  China,  by  contrast,  was  shap- 
ing up  as  the  "wave  of  the  future"  in  Asia 
The  world  was  marveling  at  reports  from 
Peking  of  phenomenal  development  that 
wovild  catapult  this  newest  Communist  na- 
tion Into  the  top  level  of  world  powers. 

THE    PSC8ENT 

Then,  the  Asians  say,  glance  at  their  part 
of  the  world  uxlay — 

Communist  China,  no  longer  soaring  Into 
the  top  league.  Is  In  a  state  of  political  and 
economic    chaos.    Its    future    uncertain. 

Japan,  aided  by  and  responsive  to  Amerlc.in 
guidance,  ranks  fourth  among  the  worlds 
great  Industrial  powers  Leaders  In  Asia  sny 
they  shudder  to  think  what  the  situation 
would  be  now  if  Japan  in  the  early  1950s  had 
become  Red  China's  partner  Instead  of  look- 
ing toward  the  US 

South  Korea  has  undergone  remarkable 
recovery,  economically  and  politically  The 
Koreans  now  have  an  army  of  45,000  combat 
troops  In  Vietnam,  besides  keeping  lar(?e 
forces  at  home  to  block  a  possible  attack  by 
North  Korea  Major  differences  with  Japan 
have  been  settled,  and  today  the  Koreans  are 
on  the  way  to  better  things. 

Taiwan  Is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Asia. 
a  thumping  success  story  of  what  can  be 
done  In  an  underdeveloped  country  The 
Taiwanese  now  earn  their  way  In  the  world, 
enjoy  a  high  living  standard,  in  Asian  terms, 
and  no  longer  need  economic  aid  from  the 
US 

Indonesia  still  Is  deep  In  economic  and 
political  trouble,  but  Its  military  leaders 
have  reversed  direction,  crushed  the  Conrunu- 
nlsts  and  ousted  President  Sukarno.  This 
change  In  course  was  made  possible  by  the 
US  military  sUnd  In  Vietnam.  Without  that. 
Asians  say.  It  Is  doubtful  the  Communists 
could  have  been  blocked  from  a  take-over 

Thailand  is  self-sufficient,  paying  Its  own 
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way.  taking  off  economically,  and  la  aiding 
the  U.S.  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

India  remains  the  one  dark  spot.  The 
Asian  view:  It  Is  questionable  whether  any 
policy  the  UJ3.  pursues  can  solve  that  coun- 
try's problems.  Tet  India,  In  spite  at  continu- 
ing domestic  crises,  has  switched  from  a  pro- 
Red  China,  antl-U.B.  stand  to  a  more  genuine 
middle-of-the-road  neutralism. 

VIETNAM  :     THE    KEY 

Now.  as  leaders  In  Asia  see  it.  If  South 
Vietnam  can  be  saved  and  Communism 
blocked  there,  the  American  success  story  In 
Asia  could  be  called  dramatic  and  highly 
significant  for  a  vast  area  that  contains  three 
fifths  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  war  in  Korea,  In  which  the  VS.  de- 
cided to  fight  rather  than  submit  to  a  Com- 
munlEt  take-over  of  the  South,  Is  described 
In  Asia  as  the  turning  point  In  the  history 
of  the  1950s. 

That  war.  though  it  failed  to  unite  Korea 
or  destroy  the  image  of  Commimlst  China's 
rising  might,  "saved"  Japan.  It  brought 
American  military  power  back  to  the  West- 
ern Pacific  and  aasiu-ed  Japanese  moderates 
they  would  not  become  sacriflclal  lambs  for 
a  resiugent  China. 

U.S.  expenditures  for  the  Korean  War  In- 
directly helped  to  rebuild  Japanese  Industry 
that  had  been  devastated  by  World  War  n. 
Most  Asian  observers  are  sure  that  this  de- 
velopment would  have  come  sooner  or  later — 
given  Japan's  pre-war  industrial  know-how 
and  the  drive  and  energy  of  Its  people.  But 
It  was  the  3  billion  dollars'  worth  of  UJ3. 
aid  and  spending  In  Japan  after  1046  that 
made  the  comeback  trail  easier  and  shorter. 

JAPAN'S    BOLE 

In  doubt  In  the  decade  IMS  to  1065  were 
the  answers  to  these  key  questions:  Would 
Japan's  new  Industrial  might  be  harnessed 
to  the  burgeoning  Communist  empire  In  Zast 
Asia?  Or  would  the  Japanese  Instead  look 
to  the  South  and  West  for  their  allies  and 
trade  partners? 

Asians  now  ssy  the  outlook  of  today's 
world  would  be  vastly  different  if  Japan  bad 
aligned  Itself  with  the  Communist  rulers  In 
Peking. 

To  Asians,  the  second  turning  point  In  the 
history  of  the  lOSOa  was  the  test  at  V.B.  de- 
termination in  the  Strait  of  Taiwan  five 
years  after  the  Korean  War  had  ended. 

The  U.a.,  without  being  forced  to  go  to 
war,  denied  Taiwan  and  the  offshore  Islands 
to  the  Communist  Chinese.  This  was  a  clear 
signal  to  Asians  that  the  VS..  even  though 
It  had  failed  to  win  the  war  in  Korea,  In- 
tended to  hold  the  line  against  Communist 
aggression. 

That  action,  together  with  the  violent  con- 
vulsions Inside  China  Itself  In  later  years. 
was  Important  in  convincing  the  la  million 
Overseas  Chinese  In  Southeast  Asia  that  they 
could  go  on  living  their  largely  nonpolltlcal 
lives,  free  of  Interference  by  Peking's  leaders. 
The  tight  hold  the  Overseas  Chinese  have 
on  the  commerce  of  the  entire  area  makes 
their  role  crucial  In  any  attempt  to  stabilise 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  has  become  fashionable  In  Washington's 
political  circles  to  belittle  the  theory  of  John 
Poster  Dulles  which  held  that  South  Asia 
was  like  a  stack  of  dominoes:  If  one  coun- 
try ttunbled.  It  would  bring  down  the  re- 
mainder, one  after  another. 

Westerners  oversimplify  the  domino  theory, 
but  m  Asia  this  version  of  Mr.  Dulles's  Idea 
Is  generally  accepted;  Military  and  jwUtleal 
actions  in  one  country  will  have  some  Mg 
repercussions   on   other  countries. 

It  was  the  American  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  made  possible  Indochina's  success- 
ful blocking  of  a  Oonununlst  takeover  In 
1965. 

Indonesia's  anti-Red  military  leaders  and 
politicians  made  their  moves  confident  that 
the  U.S.  would  oontlnue  to  bold  the  line  in 
Vietnam. 


Just  bear  in  mind  that  one  third  of  Japan's 
ezpcHts  normally  an  sold  to  nations  In  South 
Asia.  Japan,  with  no  natural  resources  and 
little  arabla  Und.  must  export  If  its  people 
are  to  llTe.  U  the  markets  of  South  Asia  were 
dominated  by  Communists,  Japan  certainly 
would  be  forced  to  trim  Its  sails  to  the  new 
wind. 

HOW    ABOI7T    OTHXa    MATXONST 

Then,  too,  there  are  ctxnpUcated  relations 
among  countries  that  the  maps  of  the  domino 
theory  do  not  bring  out. 

Large  numbers  of  Chinese  in  Malaysia  and 
Singapore,  for  example,  come  from  Fuklen 
Province,  on  the  China  mainland,  and  from 
the  nearby  offshore  Islands.  It  was  the  suc- 
cessful n.S.  show  of  force  in  this  area  in  1958 
that  gave,  psychologically,  the  last  blows  to 
Chinese  guerrillas  leading  the  Communist 
insxirgency  In  far-off  Malaya. 

Or  look  at  Laos  and  Cambodia:  Both  have 
large  Vietnamese  minorities  that  with  the 
Overseas  Chinese  make  up  the  middle  class 
In  each  country.  If  all  of  Vietnam  should  go 
to  the  Commtulsts,  Laos  and  Cambodia  al- 
most certainly  would  fall,  too,  probably  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  shot. 

THE  rtrriTRE 

Tet  for  all  of  the  successes  the  n.S.  can 
look  back  on.  observers  In  Asia  feel  that  hor- 
rendous crises  still  lie  ahead. 

Most  of  the  Asian  countries  have  rapidly 
exi>andlng  populations.  Economic-growth 
rates  must  be  at  least  3  per  cent  a  year  just 
to  keep  up  with  the  increase  In  hungry 
mouths.  As  an  observer  says : 

"Even  If  someone  In  the  next  five  years 
comes  up  with  a  new  and  effective  contra- 
ceptive, we  can't  cope  with  the  population 
explosion.  It's  like  driving  a  car  80  miles  an 
hour.  If  you  apply  the  brakes,  you  can  still 
crack  into  a  wall." 

Americans  eager  to  help,  find  themselves 
blocked  off  by  300  years  of  economic  and 
scientific  stagnation  among  people  who  only 
a  few  centuries  earlier  had  been  far  more 
sophisticated  than  pre-Industrlal-Revolutlon 
Europeans. 

The  American  Is  expert  In  farm  mechaniza- 
tion and  use  of  pectlcides  and  fertilizer.  In 
Asia,  he  finds  farmers  milking  cows  by  hand 
and  using  oxen  to  drag  a  stick  that  serves 
as  a  plow.  Still,  there  Is  progress,  as  In  U.S.- 
Asian development  of  blgb-yleld  strains  of 
rice,  and  rapid  expansion  of  fertilizer  plants. 

Asia  still  Is  only  a  geographical  concept, 
not  a  part  of  a  single  world  linked  by  com- 
mon bonds  and  aspirations. 

There  Is  almost  as  much  difference  between 
Koreans  in  the  North  and  Javanese  In  the 
South  as  between  Japanese  In  East  Asia  and 
Portuguese  In  Europe. 

There  Is  talk  of  economic  co-operatlon, 
even  a  common  market.  But  the  countries 
that  produce  copra,  rubber  and  tin — all  sub- 
ject to  world  prloe  fluctuations — have  little 
In  common  with  such  highly  industrialized 
countries  as  Australia  and  Japan.  With  prices 
of  Industrial  products  rising,  earnings  from 
the  sale  of  raw  materials  are  dropping. 

Asian  leaders  often  appear  to  be  confused, 
frustrated  and  embittered  by  their  problems. 
At  times  they  doubt  that  anything  short  of 
totalitarian  rule  can  bring  order  out  of  chaoe. 

WHAT  ASI&NS  SXXK 

Those  Asians  want  to  be  part  of  a  liberal 
nondogmatlc  world.  Ask  them  If  the  Ameri- 
can exjiendlture  in  lives  and  money  In  Asia 
since  IMS  has  been  worthwhile,  and  the  an- 
swer Is  an  unqualified  "Yes." 

An  expert  who  has  lived  much  of  his  life  in 
Asia  miJcM  this  comment: 

"This  is  one  large  part  of  the  world  where 
the  17.8.  la  not  asked  why  it  fought  In  Korea 
and  why  it  is  fighting  In  South  Vietnam. 
People  here  know  why.  They  are  involved 
themselTM.  No  one  talks  much  about  It. 
but  they  know  their  future  Is  at  stake  In 
What  the  UJS.  doaa  in  Asia." 


CONFUSION    AMONG    SUPPORTEEIS 
OP  ADMINISTRA-nON  POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to 
illustrate  the  incredible  confusion  among 
supporters  of  the  administration's  pol- 
icy in  Southeast  Asia,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Limits  of  a 
Policy,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  1,  1967.  The  editorial  speaks 
for  itself  in  an  imcertain  manner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  LiMrrs  or  a  Polict 

It  is  the  cruelest  of  h-onlee  that  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine — bedrock  of  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  and  of  all  our  postwar  foreign 
policy — should  have  Its  genesis  In  Greece. 
For  It  would  not  require  much  stretching  of 
that  Doctrine  to  land  Marines  in  Athens  to- 
day "to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resist- 
ing attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minori- 
ties." 

True,  today's  threat  to  Greece  does  not 
come  from  international  Conununlsm  and 
the  i>eopIe  are  not  "resisting"  openly.  But 
this  is  largely  because  they  can't.  An  "armed 
minority"  of  wllfuU,  arrogant,  irresponsible 
military  officers  has  fastened  a  viselike  grip 
on  the  populace,  jailing  all  dissidents,  gov- 
erning with  tanks  and  g:uns.  The  coup-mak- 
ers are  a  particularly  sleazy  band,  invoking 
a  wildly  exaggerated  Communist  threat 
which  their  very  actions  may  make  real. 
They  are  making  a  mockery  of  a  collabora- 
tion between  our  two  countries — emd  between 
both  of  us  and  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance— which  had  the  noblest  of  origins. 
They  are  debasing  the  glory  that  was  Greece. 

Yet  the  Truman  Doctrine  will  not,  and 
should  not,  be  Invoked.  Doctrines  are  for 
defining  causes  and  for  summoning  a  na- 
tion to  large  undertakings.  They  are  dan- 
gerous only  when  they  are  applied  too  lit- 
erally, for  too  long.  The  coup  In  Greece  Is  a 
timely  reminder  that  no  doctrine  can  confer 
upon  even  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  either  the  absolute  authority  or  the 
ability  to  impose  Its  will  on  the  Internal 
workings  of  another  society.  President  John- 
son has  wisely  observed  that  in  the  business 
of  final  pacification  and  nation-building  in 
Vietnam,  "we  can  help,  but  only  they  can 
win  this  part  of  the  war." 

The  same,  quite  obviously,  applies  to 
Greece.  Our  Influence  and  aid  could  not 
teach  a  people  to  insist  with  one  voice  on 
their  rights,  or  teach  their  politicians  not  to 
fritter  sway  their  constitutional  freedom  by 
endless  quarreling,  or  prevent  a  royal  family 
from  meddling  in  politics,  or  restrain  a  ruth- 
less gang  of  army  officers  from  resort  to 
strong  arm  methods  in  their  lust  to  rule. 

So  the  Administration  Is  probably  well- 
advised  In  its  decision  not  even  to  cut  off 
military  aid  to  the  new  government,  but  to 
"review"  It,  which  means  to  use  it  for  what- 
ever leverage  It  may  yield.  Greece  remains  a 
NATO  member,  after  all,  and  has  responsi- 
bilities In  the  common  defense.  There  Is  no 
point  trying  to  tear  down  a  government  when 
there  is  no  visible  alternative  and  the  only 
result  might  well  be  civil  war.  Better  to  work 
behind  the  scenes,  In  hopes  that  the  King, 
together  with  more  responsible  elements  in 
the  military,  can  help  nudge  Greece  back 
toward  moderation  and  the  system  of  self- 
government  which  first  was  hers. 

The  prospects  are  not  bright.  But  where 
the  win  of  nationhood  does  not  exist,  we 
cannot  create  It.  We  can  only  try,  whether 
in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Caribbean,  or  in 
Southeast  Asia,  to  foreclose  conquest  by 
force.  We  can  only  help  to  create  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  country  can  choose  of 
its  own  will  to  live  free.  What  has  befallen 
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OrMc*  ranlnds  us  XixaX  «•  cannot  guarantee, 
of  our  own  wUl.  wbat  th«  choice  wUl  tie. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  AWARENESS ;  OUR 
NATION'S  LAW  AND  LAW  AMONG 
NATIONS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  a  fellow 
Wyomlnglte  who  has  dlstinRuished  him- 
self In  the  practice  of  law  in  and  out  of 
government  and  In  politics  as  well,  de- 
livered a  truly  remarkable  Law  Day 
speech  last  month  at  Valparaiso 
University. 

Mr.  Thurman  Arnold,  ignoring  Horace 
Greeley's  advice,  went  east  at  the  height 
of  the  great  depression  and  distingiiished 
blxnaelf  as  Assistant  UjS.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Justice  Department's  Anti- 
trust Division.  Before  his  eastward 
Odyssey,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Wyo- 
mlnc  House  of  Representatives  and 
served  as  the  mayor  of  Laramie.  Wyo. 
He  later  served  as  professor  of  law  at 
Yftle  and  the  dean  of  the  West  Virgina 
University  Law  School. 

In  his  law  day  address,  Mr  Arnold  de- 
veloped an  international  law  thesis  with 
particular  relevance  to  Vietnam.  He  pro- 
claimed the  most  important  aspect  of 
International  law  to  be  the  restraining  of 
"lawless  International  behavior  "  and  the 
"prevention  of  aggressive  wars. ' 

He  asserted  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
that  "what  we  are  fighting  for  is  to  pre- 
serve a  principle  of  International  law, 
without  which  there  Is  no  security  for 
America  In  the  lawless  world." 

Mr.  Arnold  dismissed  with  trenchant 
lode  and  cutting  phrase  the  "alienated 
Intellectuals"  who  oppose  our  efforts  In 
Vietnam  without  proposing  a  construc- 
tive tdtemstlve : 

Today,  tbe;  are  bending  every  effort  to 
prevent  Mm  enforcenient  oX  tiie  principle 
tbat  Nuremberg  announced  to  tbe  world 
.  ■ .  tliat  aggressive  war  Ls  In  itaelf  an  inter- 
national crime  regardless  of  tbe  way  It  u 
conducted. 

Our  alienated  Intellectuala  do  not  have 
tlM  courage  to  say  we  sbouid  withdraw,  a 
poaltlon  I  would  reap>ect  however  wrong  it 
may  be.  Instead  they  think  it  Ls  their  func- 
tloo  to  stir  up  all  the  disaaUsfactkon  and 
dlaaeat  they  can  and  to  do  their  beet  to  por- 
tray the  United  States  to  tbe  world  as  a 
•tupld  and  brutal  power  unnecessarily  klll- 
ing  tboueanda  of  people  and  burning  vU- 
\Mf/m.  Tbelr  military  advice  Is  to  stop  ahoot- 
iac  the  enemy  on  the  theory  that  If  we  c:id. 
tbe  gratitude  ot  the  enemy  would  be  so 
great  aa  not  to  take  advantage  of  us. 

It  may  be  true  that  generals  are  not  safe 
political  advisers.  But  that  does  not  mean 
tbat  alienated  intellectuals  are  safe  military 
advisors. 

Mr.  Arnold  asks : 

Is  U  arrogance  for  the  tTnlted  States  to  en- 
force International  law  not  for  our  own 
•ellUh  Interests,  but  tn  the  Interest  of  world 
peace?  We  are  the  only  nation  In  the  world 
capable  of  that  task 

He  quite  correctly  points  out. 

Noting  the  often  heard  Delphic  pro- 
nouncements emanating  from  U.N. 
headquarters  in  New  York,  he  asks: 

la  It  arrogance  when  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  lectured  by  a  Burmese  citizen  named 
17  Tbant,  and  Instead  of  resenting  this  cntl- 
clam  encourage  and  cooperate  with  him  In 
an  his  plans  for  a  settlement  In  the  hope 
that  ttiey  are  not  ■•  rattle  aad  Impractical 
as  they  seem  to  be? 


Mr.  Arnold  does  not  deny  the  right  of 
dissent,  but  be  points  out  that  In  a  dem- 
ocratic society,  dissent  is  not  sacred; 
only  the  right  to  dissent  Is  sacred. 

Much  as  I  ahhur  the  days  when  Senator 
McCarthy  was  In  power,  we  did  not  in  those 
dark  days  have  to  hear  such  nonsense  from 
college  professors  Now  that  they  can  safely 
publish  their  dissenting  views  without  retal- 
iation they  have  advanced  a  new  doctrine  of 
dissent  based  on  the  premise  that  dlaeent 
deserves  specul  ccnislderatlon.  Immunity 
from  criticism  and  the  right  to  shout  down 
persons   who  disn(fre«   with   them 

There  is  :io  uf.e  ariruing  wUh  such  people 
They  have  no  feeling  for  the  fundamental 
lejal  principle  r>f  fr«<lom  of  speech:  they 
have  no  sense  .if  reality  I  prefer  to  dismiss 
t.iem  with  a  verse  from  KlpMng  who  was  the 
poetic  s[Kilce.sm.in  for  British  International 
fvoUcy 

"The  poor  UtUe  stxeet  bred  people  who  vapor 

and  fume  and  brag. 
They  are  UfUng  their  head*  In  the  stillness 
W  yelp  at  tlie  English  fliig   ■ 

Mr  .Arnold  speaks  eloquently  and  with 
force 

ITils  much  Ls  clear  America  cannot  afford 
to  adopt  an  Irre^-ilute  and  vacillating  policy 
In  Internationa;  atlalrs  If  we  do  our  enemies 
can  never  be  convinced  that  we  mean  what 
we  say  Harry  Truman  was  forced  to  risk  a 
war  with  Russia  In  order  to  convince  the 
Russians  that  we  meant  what  we  said  about 
Ber:in  Kennedy  had  to  risk  an  atomic  war 
In  order  to  convince  Russia  that  we  meant 
what  we  said  about  Russia  maintaining 
atomic  bases  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
The  war  in  Vietnam,  disheartening  and 
bloody  as  it  Ls.  has  far  fewer  risks  The  great- 
est rusk  13  to  apo:uglze  and  back  down. 

I  ask.  Mr  President,  that  Mr  Arnold's 
speech  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Con- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RsronD, 
as  follows: 

The  Gsowth  of  Awaremess:  Ou«  Nation's 
Law  .\.no  L.^w  Amo.sc;  Nations 
(Law  Day  speech  delivered  by 
Thurman  Arnold) 
Each  year  American  lawyers  and  American 
law  schools  join  together  on  Law  Day  to  cele- 
brate ihe  great  Ideal  of  Western  clvlllaatlon, 
tha;  there  are  fundamental  prlnclplea  of  law 
and  justice  that  must  be  observed  and  also 
must  be  enforced  against  those  who  will  not 
observe  them.  If  free  democratic  society  la  to 
survive  On  these  occ.islons  we  think  of  law 
not  as  a  set  of  rules  but  as  a  way  of  thinking 
about  our  society  which,  if  followed,  assure* 
us  of  orderly  progreaa  In  the  face  of  industrial 
and  social  change  We  do  not  celebrate  real 
estate  law.  or  admlnlstratlTe  law,  or  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Becurltlea  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  The  kind  of  law  we  cele- 
brate  on  Law  Day  Ls  not  a  set  of  rules  or 
spieclflcally  defined  prlnclplea.  At  home  it  is 
a  way  of  looking  at  society  and  the  relaUona 
between  Individuals  and  their  government. 
Abroad  Its  most  Important  aspect  today  la  to 
restrain  lawless  international  behavior  and 
to  prevent  siggreaslve  wars. 

X.     raOM     SOCtAl.     DAaWINlSU     to     THB     WASSkN 

coL-ar^ — i^aowTH  or  awascncss  and  aasPON- 

aiBn.rTT    in    oomcstic   law 

In  the  happy  days  of  the  102O's,  before  the 
great  Depreaaion.  every  one  was  certain  what 
the  fundamental  prlnclplea  of  law  wbtcta  we 
respected  were.  So  far  as  intemaUonal  law 
was  concerned,  we  assumed  that  we  had  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  by  winning  the 
Klrat  World  War — a  war  to  end  all  wars.  We 
had  saved  England  and  tbe  British  fleet.  We 
could  safely  draw  back  into  our  shell  aad 
assume   that    international   taw   wtmld   take 


care  of  Itself.  Later  I  will  talk  about  the  con- 
sequence  of  that  deci&ion. 

At  home  we  assumed  that  we  had  at  last 
achieved  a  perfect  society  that  operated  au- 
tomatically provided  that  our  legislatures  did 
not  interfere  with  certain  automatic  rules  by 
passing  radical  social  legislation  which  vio- 
lated our  past  traditions  of  the  proper  func- 
tion of  legislatures.  We  knew  that  If  private 
property  was  protected  the  automatic  rules 
of  something  referred  to  as  '•Capitalism' 
would  assure  us  permanent  prosperity  and 
the  elimination  of  poverty  and  social  dis- 
content. Private  property  meant  In  those 
days  the  freedom  of  great  corporate  empires 
to  do  as  they  pleased  If  these  great  empires 
were  not  Interfered  with.  Individual  human 
rights  would  take  care  of  themselves.  Dar- 
win's law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  would 
solve  the  problem  of  weak  and  underprivi- 
leged individuals  by  eliminating  them  The 
Cotiatltutlon  of  the  United  States  was  there 
to  save  us  from  the  folly  of  legislatures  In 
the  event  that  they  were  seduced  by  dema- 
gogues Into  an  undue  Interest  In  human 
rights  as  against   property  rights 

These  were  the  attitudes  and  Ideals  which 
were  Implicitly  read  Into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  molded  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  great  Depression 

But,  unfortunately,  the  great  Depression 
did  not  reapond  to  our  old  traditions  of  con- 
stitutional law  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
social  legislation  of  a  kind  heretofore  un- 
known In  our  traditional  thinking  about  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  desperate  economic  situa- 
tion which  confronted  us  A  conservative  and 
embittered  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court 
saw  in  that  leglslaUon  a  threat  to  every 
freedom  that  Americans  cherished.  The 
American  Bar  Aaaoclation  denounced  as  un- 
cunsututlunal  all  efforts  to  put  human  rights 
above  property  rights. 

By  1937  there  was  such  a  cloud  of  un- 
constitutionality cast  by  a  bitterly  divided 
Court  over  every  New  Deal  measure  that  the 
admlnisuatlon  of  the  New  Deal  program  be- 
came Lmpoaalble.  Principles  which  are  taken 
for  granted  today  were  then  denounced  by  all 
right  thinking  persons  as  socialistic.  The  fog 
of  unconstitutionality  which  enveloped  the 
whole  New  Deal  was  so  thick  that  no  regula- 
tory law  could  be  enforced  unUl  It  had 
passed  tiie  scrutiny  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
process  which  threatened  to  take  years. 
Roosevelt  was  thus  forced  Into  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — the  Court  packing  plan,  I  remem- 
ber those  days  well.  Tbe  fury  of  the  edu- 
cated citizens  In  the  United  States  roae  to 
Incredible  heights.  Roosevelt  was  booed  as 
an  apostle  of  lawlessness  by  the  studenu 
when  he  visited  Harvard. 

The  Court  packing  bill  came  so  near  to 
passing  chat  Chief  JuaUce  Hughee.  who  had 
been  a  constant  dlaaenter  from  the  decisions 
ttuit  bad  paralyzed  the  Oovernment,  was  able 
to  frighten  the  Irreconcilable  majority  of 
the  Court.  Justice  Van  Devanur  retired 
Justice  Roberts  abandoned  his  extreme  po- 
sition and  dncLared  a  new  Agricultural  Act 
constitutional.  It  became  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  pack  the  Court.  Out  of  the  Court 
fight  a   new   constltuUon   emerged. 

But  Its  emergence  was  gradual.  Over  30 
years  has  passed,  and  the  new  constitution 
is  not  yet  respected  by  a  number  of  vociferous 
groups,  For  a  period  until  the  appointment 
of  Chief  Justice  Warren  a  majority  of  tbe 
Court,  under  the  influence  of  Justice  Frank- 
furter, decided  to  play  It  aafe.  Tbe  Supreme 
Court  stopped  vetoing  eoclal  and  economic 
leglalaUon.  But  the  Court  became  a  purely 
negative  body  concerned  more  with  its  own 
safety  from  public  criticism  than  with  the 
protection  of  the  liberties  of  tbe  Individual 
citizen.  Under  this  protection  Senator  Mc- 
Cartby  roee  to  power.  He  frightened  both  the 
Ttuman    and    Bsenhower     Administrations 
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into  establishing  procedures  by  which  citi- 
zens were  tried  and  condemned  as  subver- 
sive on  secret  evidence  without  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  right  of  confrontation 
and  croes-examinatlon, 

Dorothy  Bailey's  conviction  for  disloyalty 
by  a  loyalty  board  on  secret  evidence  waa 
affirmed  four-to-fotir  by  an  equally  divided 
Court.  Prom  then  on  McCarthy  had  carte 
blanche.  The  Supreme  Court  had  miserably 
failed  In  Its  duty.  Every  government  ofBclal, 
indeed  every  teacher  or  writer,  was  made  to 
realize  that  his  career  might  be  rulnec  and  a 
badge  of  infamy  pinned  on  him  on  secret 
evidence  by  faceless  Informers. 

It  was  not  until  the  appointment  of  Earl 
Warren  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
that  our  new  Constitution  began  to  be  a 
positive  force  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
human  rights.  I  believe  that  Chief  Justice 
Warren  will  go  down  in  history  with  Marshall 
as  one  of  the  two  greatest  Chief  Justices.  As 
a  result  of  the  Court's  decisions  during  bis 
tenure,  public  servants  can  no  longer  be 
forced  to  take  vague  loyalty  oaths  which  may 
later  bring  them  Into  trouble  because  they 
hold  unpopular  opinions.  The  government's 
vast  "security"  programs  have  been  widely 
reformed  and  procedures  substantially  Im- 
proved. The  law  has  made  us  a  more  civilized 
nation. 

We  have  also  been  made  a  more  civilized 
nation  as  a  result  of  the  racial  segregation 
cases.  Out  of  the  bitter  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed Chief  Justice  Warrent's  decision  on 
school  segregation  the  South  is  today  begin- 
ning to  accept  the  hitherto  unpleasant  fact 
that  Negroes  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
But  perhaps  the  boldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful principle  ever  to  emerge  through  s 
Supreme  Court  decision  Is  that  voters  In 
rapidly  developing  urban  areas  shall  have  an 
equal  Influence  with  voters  In  rural  areas  In 
determining  state  legislation.  Had  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  timidly  refused  to  enforce  the 
principle  of  One  Man.  One  Vote — had  It  con- 
tinued to  declare  this  to  be  a  political  prob- 
lem which  could  be  solved  only  by  an  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Constitution — we  would  have 
been  caught  for  the  next  twenty  years  In  a 
rotten  borough  system  where  a  minority 
could  veto  legislation  adapted  to  tbe  needs 
of  the  majority.  State  legislatures  dominated 
by  a  reactionary  minority  of  rural  voters 
could  never  have  solved  the  explosive  prob- 
lems of  a  growing  urban  society. 

And  with  respect  to  the  clvU  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals accused  of  crime  the  Warren  Court 
has  an  equally  great  record,  though  often 
by  flve-to-four  decisions.  No  longer  can  the 
FK>llce  use  a  confession  elicited  from  an  Indi- 
gent and  mentally  retarded  person  under 
arrest  as  a  result  of  days  of  injslstent  ques- 
tioning. No  longer  can  convictions  be  ob- 
tained where  the  accused  is  not  represented 
by  counsel. 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  Roosevelt 
Introduced  his  Court  packing  plan.  During 
that  period  the  Supreme  Court  had  first 
changed  from  a  frustrating  force  hamper- 
ing all  government  legislation  to  a  purely 
negative  Institution  which  gave  free  rein  to 
McCarthylsm.  Today  a  new  Constitution  has 
emerged  protecting  the  civil  liberties  of  cltl- 
i'ens  from  the  power  of  intolerant  bigots, 
defending  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  of  Indigent 
and  Ignorant  persons  accused  of  crime,  and 
^ii.aranteelng  the  right  of  a  majority  of  our 
voters  to  prevail  over  a  minority  In  an  elec- 
tion. The  Constitution  today  resembles  more 
closely  the  vision  of  the  Constitutional 
fathers  than  It  did  before  the  Warren  Court. 
Nevertheless,  this  emerging  Constitution 
has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  important  mi- 
nority groups  who  still  want  to  Impeach  Karl 
Warrtn  Nor  are  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  universally  respected  by  many  of  the 
Intellectual  elite  who  sit  on  law  school  facul- 
ties Articles  have  been  written  by  Instruc- 
tors at  Harvard.  Tale  and  tbe  University  of 
Chicago    complaining     that     the     Supreme 


Oovirt  is  not  entmclatlng  what  they  call 
neutral  principles  of  constitutional  law.  On 
the  other  side  we  have  the  anguished  cries 
of  police  chiefs  and  other  citizens  who  want 
to  suppress  ertme  by  denying  certain  pro- 
cedural rights  to  criminal  defendants. 

Finally,  we  have  the  embattled  minority 
of  tbose  who  want  to  preserve  the  power  of 
rural  minorities  to  govern  state  legislatures 
through  tbe  rotten  borough  system.  In  30 
States  resolutions  have  slipped  past  the  legis- 
latures to  repeal  the  reapportionment  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  by  calling  a  new 
constitutional  convention — something  that 
has  not  happened  since  the  original  Consti- 
tutional convention.  If  such  a  constitutional 
convention  is  called  It  will  be  an  advertise- 
ment to  tbe  world  that  there  is  a  struggle  in 
America  between  those  who  believe  in  ma- 
jority rule  In  a  democracy  and  those  who 
repudiate  that  principle  \mder  the  doctrine 
of  States'  rights. 

We  need  such  a  new  constitutional  con- 
vention about  as  much  as  we  need  more  riots 
In  our  cities.  And  so  I  optimistically  predict 
that  even  though  enough  States'  resolutions 
are  passed  to  present  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress, Congress  will  refuse  to  take  the  ruinous 
step  of  calling  a  new  convention  in  these 
troubled  times.  Certainly  there  are  enough 
constitutional  Infirmities  In  these  resolu- 
tions to  justify  Congress  In  Ignoring  them, 

n.    ROM    ISOLATIONISM    TO    VIXTNAM GROWTH 

OF  AWAKUfESS  AITD  SBBPONStBIUTT  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 

It  Is  In  tbe  field  of  International  law  where 
tbe  greatest  danger  lies.  We  are  living  in  a 
lawless  world,  a  world  where  small  and  rela- 
tively Impotent  nations  can  nevertheless 
start  brush  fires  which  may  spread  to  our 
own  shores.  We  have  seen  it  hapi>en  twice — 
tbe  First  World  War  and  again  In  the  Sec- 
ond. But  the  world  Is  even  smaller  today 
than  It  was  In  tbe  Second  World  War.  It 
has  become  a  world  so  small  that  lawless 
aggressive  action  by  any  nation  against  an- 
other can  threaten  world  peace.  It  is  also 
a  world  where  poverty  and  misery  In  the 
crowded  nations  which  cannot  feed  them- 
selves threaten  revolutions  which  upset  the 
balance  of  i>ower.  In  such  a  world  we  need 
some  sort  of  a  world  constitution  ever  more 
desperately  than  the  Thirteen  Colonies  need- 
ed the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  And  the  key- 
stone of  that  world  constitution  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  nation  must  be  permitted  to 
expand  Its  borders  and  Its  power  through  an 
aggressive  attack  upon  Its  neighbors.  We 
are  today  attempting  to  enforce  that  prin- 
ciple in  Vietnam. 

It  was  our  feeling  of  desperate  need  for  a 
principle  of  International  law  against  aggres- 
sion which  led  tis  to  abandon  our  distaste  for 
the  League  of  Nations  and  become  a  leader 
in  tbe  formation  of  tbe  United  Nations.  But 
this  action  we  felt  was  not  enough.  We 
wanted  some  Judicial  sanction  for  that 
fundamental  principle  on  which  all  interna- 
tional law  must  rest — the  outlawing  of  ag- 
gressive war.  And  so,  after  Hitler's  defeat, 
tbe  United  States  Joined  with  the  victorious 
nations.  Including  tbe  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
first  Nureml>erg  trial  to  prosecute  the  na- 
tional leaders  of  Hitler's  empire.  The  para- 
mount purpose  of  that  trial  was  to  declare 
that  an  aggressive  war  was  an  international 
crime  which  JtisUfied  Imposing  the  death 
penalty  on  the  leaders  of  the  nation  which 
started  It.  Tbe  trials  for  German  atrocities 
represented  no  novel  principle.  The  great 
principle  of  International  law  announced 
for  tbe  first  time  at  Nuremberg  was  that  ag- 
gressive war  is  In  Itself  an  international 
crime  regardless  of  the  way  It  is  conducted. 

At  tbe  time  of  tbe  Nuremberg  trials  those 
who  write  the  think  columns  in  our  press, 
such  as  Walter  Llppmann,  and  Independent 
organizations  of  Intellectuals,  such  as  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  and  liberal  pro- 
fessors on  our  college  campuses,  acclaimed 


the  principle  of  the  outlawing  of  aggressive 
war  as  a  g;reat  step  forward  in  IntemaUonal 
law.  Today  they  are  bending  every  effort  to 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  principle 
that  Nuremberg  announced  to  the  world. 
They  are  giving  every  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  that  they  can  in  the  light  of  their 
limited  numbers.  They  are  encouraging 
Hanoi  to  believe  that  if  it  will  only  hang 
on  the  United  States  will  abandon  Its  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  Nuremberg  principle 
in  Asia.  They  proclaim  that  America  can- 
not and  must  not  be  a  world  policeman. 

One  only  has  to  go  back  to  the  First 
World  War  to  show  the  cost  of  American 
blood  and  treasure  which  has  resulted  from 
that  attitude. 

In  the  19th  Century  and  until  the  First 
World  War  England  was  the  world's  police- 
man. At  tremendous  cost  the  British  Beet 
was  kept  to  a  strength  larger  than  all  the 
other  navies  in  the  world  combined.  In 
those  happy  days  sea  power  was  equivalent 
to  world  power.  From  the  time  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  on  we  have  been  protected  by 
the  British  fleet.  But  in  the  First  World 
War  we  discovered  that  sea  power  was  not 
what  It  once  was.  America  had  to  be  sworn 
in  as  deputy  world  policeman  and  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  chief.  In  fact,  the  necessity 
of  assuming  the  role  of  world  policeman  had 
descended  on  us,  but  we  were  completely 
unaware  of  It. 

When  the  First  World  War  was  over 
we  decided  that  our  obligation  to  enforce 
some  form  of  international  law  in  the  world 
was  over  and  done  with.  One  of  the  favorite 
songs  of  the  26th  Division,  In  which  I  served, 
went  as  follows: 

"We  have  paid  our  debt  to  Lafayette 
Who  the  hell  do  we  owe  now. 
We  don't  want  any  more  trenches, 
Lordy,  how  we  want  to  go  home," 

We  reduced  our  army  from  nearly  5,000,- 
000  men  to  200,000.  We  left  a  garrison  of  a 
few  thousand  men  in  the  Philippines.  By 
winning  the  First  World  War  we  had  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Germany  had 
been  taught  her  lesson.  Japtan  had  been  our 
ally.  To  provide  an  adequate  force  to  protect 
the  Philippines  might  seem  an  offensive 
move  against  Japan,  It  might  even  lead  to 
war.  The  United  States  should  never  commit 
an  army  to  Asia,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
stopping  aggression  in  the  Orient. 

Even  in  the  1930'8  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  Japan  was  boldly  embarltlng  upon  a 
course  of  aggression  in  the  Orient,  we  refused 
to  put  any  military  obstacle  in  her  path  by 
reinforcing  the  Philippines.  After  all,  we 
were  not  the  world's  policemen  with  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  International  law.  Once 
attacked,  the  Philippines  fell  in  only  a  few 
months  and  Japan  was  free  to  go  on.  Think 
of  the  cost  of  American  lives  that  resulted 
from  our  attitude. 

Even  after  the  defeat  of  France  by  Hitler, 
the  Intellectuals  who  now  are  condemning 
our  efforts  to  enforce  the  international  prin- 
ciple outlawing  aggressive  war  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  role  in  international  affairs 
which  destiny  had  Imposed  on  the  United 
States. 

A  leader  in  that  group  was  Walter  Upp- 
mann.  His  message  today  ts  that  the  United 
States  has  no  responsibility  in  international 
affairs.  It  is  not  our  duty,  having  announced 
the  Nuremberg  principle  against  aggressive 
war,  to  see  that  It  Is  carried  out.  The  Presi- 
dent should  admit  before  tbe  world  that  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  Is  morally  wrong. 

Mr,  Llppmann  believes  In  the  futility  of 
enforcing  international  law  by  American 
mUltary  force.  His  military  advice  Is  to  use 
the  army  In  Vietnam  only  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. He  thought  the  same  in  1940.  I  read 
from  the  Biography  of  General  Marshall  by 
Forrest  Pogue: 

"General  Marshall  was  alarmed  in  late  Sep- 
tember when  Walter  Llppmarm,  In  his  widely 
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rMd  eotuma,  auggwtcd  XbaX  'All  popular 
doabta.  poUtleal  oonTvulona.  all  ambtKulty 
WDoJil  b«  r«mov«d  by  a  cle*r  decision  to 
■hrlnk  tbo  Army  and  coocentrat*  our  major 
•ffort  upon  the  Wary.  tb«  Air  Force  aixl  lend- 
•  .  .  .  Today.'  h«  ar»u«<I.  'the  effort  to 
•uch  a  lar^  army  so  quickly  la  not 
ely  onneceMary  but  undesirable  '  He 

tMUered  that  tbe  'complex  of  circumstances' 
that  oentered  on  "the  great  ezparvslon  of  the 
Army  had  become  the  cancer  which  ob- 
•tructs  national  unity,  causes  discontent 
which  subTeraive  elements  exploit,  and 
weakeas  the  primary  measures  of  our  defense. 
which  are  the  lend-lease  program  and  the 
naval  policy  I  think  that  a  surgical  opera- 
tion U  Indicated  an  operation  to  shrink  the 
Army  which  will  at  the  same  time  Increase 
Ita  efficiency  '  " 

ThU  was  after  Hltlert  successful  inva- 
«ten  and  conquest  of  Prance  Had  Mr  Lipp- 
mann's  adrtce  been  followed  Hitler  might 
h»»»  won  the  war  Yet  the  group  led  by  tdr 
Upptnann  was  so  tnfluenctal  that  the  unl- 
Tanal  draft  in  1940  passed  only  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  Tote  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
•mtatlTes.  What  he  was  saylnp  In  1940  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor    he  Is  still  saying  today. 

Mr.  Oalbralth.  of  the  ADA.  Is  quoted  tn 
the  NetP  York  Timet  as  saying  that  the  gen- 
•r*la  In  Vietnam  hare  not  considered  the 
poiitle*]  situation  they  are  putting  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  In  He  says  "But  for  the  rest 
of  tia  there  is  no  excuse  for  Innocence  TTiis 
dlMater  (le.  a  long  war  In  Vietnam)  could 
me*n  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Demo- 
ermUc  Party  ■  In  other  words,  the  Democratic 
Party  la  more  Important  than  the  enforce- 
ment of  International  law 

Profeaaor  Peuer,  who  left  Berkeley  for  the 
University  of  Toronto,  refers  In  the  Nrw  York 
Timet  Magazine  to  the  vociferous  group  of 
lnt«Uectuaia  who  are  now  giving  advice  on 
military  strategy  and  rea.-hlng  for  p<5Utlcal 
power  through  the  ADA  as  the  "alienated  In- 
teUectual  elite"  He  says 

"Among  other  elites  or  professions — engi- 
neering, law  or  medicine— mistakes  of  high 
magnlttide  would  undermine  the  practition- 
er^ standing  Not  so  among  the  intellectuals 
Tb«  intellectual  Elite  Is  least  answerable  for 
ita  mistakes,  which  tends  ui  corrupt  It  The 
mistake  is  hidden  in  the  blb;iogra{>hy.  lost 
matong  the  footnotes" 

Henry  Steele  Commager  another  of  our 
alienated  intellectuals,  testified  at  the  Senate 
hearings  before  Fulbrlght  In  support  of  Pul- 
brtghfa  position    He  said 

"It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  do  not  have  the 
reaotircea.  material.  Intellectual  or  moral,  to 
ba  at  once  an  American  power  a  ETxiropean 
power,  and  an  Asian  power  .  It  Is  not  our 
duty  to  keep  peace  throughout  the  globe,  to 
pwt  down  aggreeelon  wherever  It  starts  up.  to 
■top  the  advance  of  communism  or  other 
lama  which  we  may  not  approve  of  It  Is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations   to  keep   the  peace  If   that  or- 

ganixatlon  Is  not  strong  enough  to  Jo  the 
Job  we  should  perhaps  bend  our  major 
energies  to  giving  her  the  necessary  au- 
thority and   the   tools" 

Does  Mr  Commager  mean  what  he  says 
that  we  should  give  the  United  Nations  the 
naoaasary  authority  to  keep  the  peace, 
that  wa  should  make  C  Thant  our  deputy 
Saeretary  of  State  and  provide  the  United 
Ifatlona  with  the  tools  to  keep  the  peace?  In 
tha  Council  of  the  United  Nations  Russia 
baa  an  absolute  veto  In  the  Assembly  over 
a  third  of  the  votes  are  cast  by  Impotent  and 
InflnlteslmaJ  sovereignties  whoae  knowledge 
of  world  affairs  is  In  rough  proportion  to  their 
■kaa.  Ooea  Mr  Commager  want  us  to  turn 
our  armlea  over  to  that  disorganized  group? 
nana  tor  Pulbrlght.  another  alienated  In- 
taUactual.  has  written  a  book  accusing  the 
nmtad  Statea  of  arrogance.  Is  It  arrogance 
for  the  United  States  to  enforce  intema- 
tloaal  Uw  not  for  our  own  selilab  Interests 
bat  In  the  Intereat  of  world  peace?  We  are 
tha   only    nation    in    the    world    capable    of 


that  task  Must  we  allow  aggressive  power 
to  buUd  up  unUl  It  thinks  Itself  strong 
enough  to  attack  us  as  Japan  did  at  Pearl 
Harbor?  Is  It  arrogance  when  we  permit  our- 
selves to  be  lectured  by  a  Burmese  cttlsen 
named  U  Thant.  and  Instead  of  resenting 
this  criticism  encourage  and  cooperate  with 
him  In  all  his  plans  for  a  settlement  In  the 
hope  that  they  are  not  as  futile  and  Imprac- 
tical as  they  seem  to  be?  Our  alienated  In- 
tellectual elite  have  no  realleatlon  that  In- 
ternational law.  like  domestic  law.  can  only 
exist  If  there  Is  force  l>ehlnd  It  For  example. 
Reverend  Eugene  Canton  Blake.  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  In 
attacking  our  attempts  to  enforce  Interna- 
tional law  In  the  Orient  comes  out  with 
this  gem 

"The  more  force  we  use  the  weaker  become 
our  best  Ideals  " 

These  people  think  we  are  engaged  In  a 
useless  flght  to  establish  a  democracy  In 
Vietnam 

This  Is  like  saying  that  when  the  pt^Uce 
put  down  a  riot  In  Watts  they  are  trying  to 
establish  democnwy  in  that  suburb  What 
we  are  fighting  f(3r  is  to  preserve  a  principle 
of  International  law.  without  which  there 
Is  no  security  for  America  In  the  lawless 
world 

Below  the  level  of  the  more  prominent 
group  of  alienated  Intellectuals  we  ftnd  thoas 
In  academic  circles  who  are  not  happy  unless 
they  are  expressing  their  hatred  of  America. 
TT:e  following  appeared  In  the  Nexc  York 
Timci  Magazine  of  March  12.  1967  It  was 
signed  by  seventeen  members  of  the  faculty 
of  a  respected  UistltuUon.  Western  Reserve 
Unl'.erslty: 

"The  appalling  fact  Is  that,  by  Its  actions 
In  Vietnam,  the  .American  Government  has 
forfeited  any  claim  to  moral  superiority  over 
the  barbarism  agnlnst  which  we  are  sup- 
posedly defending  Western  civilization. 
Messrs.  Johnson.  Rusk  and  McNamara — not 
to  mention  General  Wcstmorchind  — stand 
convicted,  by  their  own  words  as  well  as 
their  deeds,  of  crimes  of  waj  and  crimes 
against  humanity,  and  they  do  not  even 
have  the  defense  of  the  Nazi  leaders  at 
Nuremberg  that  the  International  laws 
against  those  crimes  were  ex  post  facto." 
In  a  letter  published  In  The  New  Republic 
by  a  visiting  profess.jr  at  the  respected 
Stanford  University,  where  students  ap- 
parently encouraged  by  faculty  members  did 
everything  they  could  to  Insult  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  bUites  because  he 
expressed  his  views  before  them,  we  &nd 
the  following: 

I  received  calls  from  faculty  members 
who.  before  the  visit,  had  been  unwilling  to 
endorse  the  walkout,  but  who  felt  after  that 
tlie  only  prop>er  protest  would  have  been  for 
1.700  of  us  to  have  stood  lu  the  auditorium 
and  chanted    Shame  1'  lor  the  full  hour." 

Here  we  find  a  new  phase  of  disrespect  for 
law  among  our  alienated  Intellectuals,  the 
abuse  of  the  right  to  dissent  and  the  abuse 
of  the  freedom  of  speech  Much  as  I  abhor 
the  days  when  Sen.ilor  McCurlhy  was  lu 
power,  we  did  not  in  those  dark  times  have 
to  hear  such  nonsense  from  college  profea- 
sors  Now  that  they  ctin  safely  publish  their 
dissenting  views  without  retaliation  they 
have  advanced  a  new  doctrine  of  dissent 
t>ased  on  the  premise  that  dissent  deserves 
special  consideration.  Lmmualty  from  criti- 
cism and  the  right  to  shout  down  persons 
who  disagree  with  them  In  a  democratic 
society  dissent  Is  not  sacred  Only  the  right 
to  dissent  Is  sacred  Yet  this  simple  principle 
of  law  has  not  yet  been  learned  by  some  of 
the  alienated  Intellectuals  on  our  college 
lacultlee. 

There  Is  no  use  arguing  with  such  people 
They  have  no  feeling  for  the  fundamental 
legal  principle  of  freedom  of  speech,  they 
have  no  sense  of  reality.  I  prefer  to  dlsmlas 
them  with  a  verse  from  Kipling  who  was  the 
poetic  spokesman  for  Bnilsh  international 
policy. 


"TTie  poor  little  street  bred  people 

Who  vapor  and  fvmie  and  brag. 
They  are  lifting  their  heads  In  the  stillness 
To  yelp  at  the  English  flag." 

I  used  this  quotation  before  another  col- 
lege audience  some  time  ago.  At  a  small 
group  meeting  afterwards  I  was  accused  of 
Interfering  with  freedom  of  speech  of  those 
who  sincerely  believe  that  the  Vietnamese 
war  was  a  moral  atrocity  and  an  Interna- 
tional crime.  I  replied  that  I  would  defend 
their  right  to  say  It  was  but  they  ought 
to  defend  my  right  to  say  they  were  yelp- 
ing at  the  flag.  Did  I  get  my  point  across? 
The  answer  Is,  No.  Freedom  of  Bp>eech  to 
them  meant  more  than  the  right  to  speak. 
It  meant  freedom  from  harsh  criticism;  It 
also  Included  the  right  to  obstruct  traffic. 

Returning  to  the  principle  of  International 
law  that  I  am  defending  here  tonight,  le 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  as  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  country  in  the  world  to 
enforce  the  law  against  aggressive  war,  it  Is 
my  belief  that  the  majority  of  American  citl- 
sens  of  tx)th  parties  believe  in  that  princi- 
ple I  think  they  have  learned  the  lesson 
that — in  our  present  age — it  is  the  func- 
tion of  a  dominant  world  power  to  take  the 
lead  In  establishing  world  order  and  enforc- 
ing International  law.  and  that  a  disorderly 
consensus  of  bickering  lesser  powers  such 
as  the  United  Nations  cannot  now  do  the 
Job.  This  role  Imposes  a  costly  burden  in 
lives  and  money.  But  how  much  more  costly 
we  found  it  not  to  defend  ourselves  against 
the  aggressive  attempts  of  Japan  to  domi- 
nate the  Orient  until,  encouraged  by  our  lack 
of  defenses  In  the  Philippines.  Japan  felt 
confident  enough  of  our  weakness  and  Ir- 
resolution  to  attack  us  at   Pearl   Harbor! 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  no  doubt  right 
when  they  composed  the  song  "Taking  One 
Consideration  With  Another,  a  Policeman's 
Lot  Is  Not  a  Happy  One". 

But  we  have  been  forced  as  the  result 
of  the  Inevitable  march  of  events  to  cbooee 
Vietnam  as  the  place  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  our  adamant  policy  in  favor  of 
peace  against  the  uninhibited  building  up 
of  empires   by  outside  aggression. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  If  we 
had  not  taken  our  stand  In  Vietnam,  then 
Korea,  which  we  have  built  up  as  one  of 
the  few  strong  economies  in  the  Orient. 
would  have  become  disillusioned  and  felt 
itself  In  danger  I  believe  we  saved  Malaya 
and  Thailand  I  believe  that  the  present  dis- 
order in  China  and  the  growing  weakness 
of  the  Chinese,  heretofore  aggressive,  wotild 
not  have  taken  place  had  China's  onward 
march  through  Asia  not  been  stopped  In 
Vietnam. 

But  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  this 
much  Is  clear  America  cannot  afford  to 
iidopt  an  irresolute  and  v.iciUatlng  policy  In 
International  affairs.  If  we  do  our  enemies 
can  never  be  convinced  that  we  mean  what 
we  say.  Harry  Truman  was  forced  to  risk 
a  war  with  Russia  In  order  to  convince  the 
Russians  th.it  we  meant  what  we  said  about 
Berlin  Kennedy  had  to  risk  an  atomic  war 
in  order  to  convince  Russia  that  we  meant 
what  we  said  about  Russia  maintaining 
atomic  bAses  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
The  war  in  Vietnam,  disheartening  and 
bloody  as  it  la.  has  far  fewer  risks.  The  great- 
est risk  Is  to  apologize  and  back  down. 

Our  alienated  intellectuals  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  say  we  should  withdraw,  a  posi- 
tion I  would  respect  however  wrong  It  may 
be.  Instead  they  think  It  Is  their  function 
to  stir  up  all  the  dissatisfaction  and  dissent 
they  can  and  to  do  their  beat  to  portray  the 
United  States  to  the  world  as  a  stupid  and 
brutal  power  unnecessarily  killing  thousands 
of  people  and  burning  villages.  Their  mili- 
tary advice  Is  to  stop  shooting  the  enemy 
on  the  theory  that  If  we  did  the  gratitude 
of  the  enemy  would  b«  so  great  as  not  to 
take  advantage  of  us 

It  may  be  true  that  generals  are  not  safe 
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political  advlaers.  But  that  doea  not  mean 
that  alienated  InteUectuala  ara  aafa  military 
advisers. 

Since  the  days  of  Secretary  Dullea  and  the 
McCarthy  era  we  have  made  one  giant  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  International 
law.  In  thoee  days  ws  felt  It  was  our  duty 
to  oppose  Communism  with  a  big  C.  We  were 
afraid  of  the  tnflltratloo  of  Ideas.  We  en- 
couraged wars  of  liberation  In  East  Germany 
and  in  Hungary  which  were  In  essence  re- 
voiu  against  the  established  sovereignty. 
Then  when  the  citizens  of  a  conununlst 
country  did  revolt,  as  they  did  In  Hungary, 
we  promptly  let  them  down. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  International  law 
to  reform  independent  sovereignties  and  to 
conduct  war  on  Communism  or  any  other 
lam.  For  the  first  time  since  the  World  War 
we  have  afOrtuatlvely  recognised  that  prin- 
ciple. We  are  bending  every  effort  to  establish 
relations  with  communist  powers.  We  con- 
ceive It  today  as  our  duty  to  get  along  with 
them.  We  are  willing  to  reoognlae  a  com- 
munist government  Ln  Vietnam  If  It  la  not 
achieved  by  aggresalve  military  force  from 
the  outage.  We  have  stopped  our  policy  of 
trying  to  Inhibit  the  flow  of  radical  Ideas. 
This  Is  a  far  cry  from  1950  when  the  Govern- 
ment spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollar* 
to  convict  Owen  Lattlmore  becauae  he  had 
pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  revolutionary 
government  was  a  force  to  reckon  with  and 
to  get  along  with.  Neither  an  international 
policeman  nor  a  local  policeman  should  be 
concerned  with  arresting  people  because  they 
had  false  Ideas  of  government.  If  we  succeed 
In  outlawing  aggressive  war.  then  we  need 
not  be  concerned  with  whether  or  not  com- 
munism spreads   by  non-vlolant  means. 

Tha  function  of  law.  both  domestic  and 
InternaUonal.  Is  to  suppress  disorder  and 
aggressive  conduct  which  disrupt  the  proc- 
esses of  peaceful  change  and  adjustment.  If 
International  Uw  falls  In  thla  funcUon  there 
la  no  limit  to  the  spread  of  disorder  and 
vlolenoe  and  eventual  war. 

Our  reaponslblUty  as  guardian  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  InternaUonal  law  wlU  be  a  ooeUy 
biuxlen  to  us  but  It  Is  nonsense  to  say  that 
we  do  not  have  the  resources  to  carry  It. 
The  burden  on  England  In  the  19th  Cen- 
tury was  Infinitely  more  oostly  In  terms  of 
the  economy  of  that  Uma.  To  aay  that  we 
do  not  have  the  reaourcea  to  enforce  Inter- 
national Uw  agalnat  aggreaaton  and  at  the 
same  time  take  care  of  poverty  at  home  U 
nonsense.  We  not  only  had  the  reeources  to 
flght  the  Second  World  War.  but  we  actually 
got  rich  in  doing  so.  We  went  Into  the  war 
In  a  period  of  depression;  we  came  out  of 
the  war  richer  in  terma  of  producU^a  ca- 
pacity than  we  bad  ever  been  before. 

It  la  after  all.  productive  capacity  that  la 
the  real  wealth  of  a  naUon.  Since  World  War 
II  our  economy  has  grown  In  terzns  of  goods 
and  services  to  produce  •MT  blUlon  In  1960 
and  thence  up  to  $750  billion  In  1968.  It  la 
predicted  that  In  1970  our  national  product 
will  amount  to  over  a  trillion.  In  terma  of 
percentage  of  the  groaa  national  product 
our  defenae  budget  was  costing  us  as  of 
January  of  thU  year  leaa  than  It  did  In  1960 
when  there  was  no  Vietnamese  war.  Tha  de- 
fenae budget  was  9.1  per  cent  of  our  gross 
national  product  In  1961.  It  had  fallen  to 
85  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  1967.  We 
have  today,  In  spite  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
more  production — and  a  greater  ahara  of  our 
production— to  allocate  to  the  war  on  pov- 
erty than  we  did  five  years  ago. 

There  U  no  reason  why  we  canxtot  carry  our 
international  burden  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  economic  progress  at  home.  We 
must  do  both.  Today  there  Is  no  safety  at 
home  in  a  lawless  world.  If  we  allocate  the 
tremendous  pwwer  of  productive  expanalon 
with  which  the  modem  sdentlflc  revolution 
has  endowed  us  to  theae  two  ends,  the  Inter- 
national Uw  of  the  20th  century  will  be 
the  gift  of  the  United  States  to  the  world. 


TORNADOES  IN  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  State  of  Illinois  was  subjected  to  an 
unfortunate  disaster  as  April  tornadoes 
swirled  through  the  State  leaving 
hundreds  of  Illinolsans  homeless. 

However,  this  tragedy  demonstrated 
the  great  spirit  of  the  people  of  nunois 
as  they  banded  together  in  this  time  of 
crisis. 

In  an  article  of  April  24,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  pays  tribute  to  this  great 
public  sjilrit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  included  in  the 
RacoKD  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

EYESTOifx  Helped  in  Iiximois 
(By   Luda   Mouat    and    John    Allan    Long) 
Oak  laAWir  axd   BKLTmnB,   Iix. — Aid   for 
tomado-rmvaged  towns  in  northern  Illinois 
waa  overwhelming. 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  Oak  Iawu's  West- 
end  Shopping  Center,  now  smashed  Into 
twisted,  muddy  debris  by  the  slamming  April 
tornado,  one  saw  volunteer  rescue  teams  from 
miles  around. 

They  came  early  and  worked  through  the 
chilly,  wet  evening,  moving  trash  and 
smashed  cat*  from  within  the  devastated 
buildings  tn  aearch  of  survivors. 

Firemen,  police,  rescue  aquads.  Civil  De- 
fense. National  Guard,  sheriff's  deputies. 
Salvation  Amy,  Tillage  volunteers.  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  Red  Cross. 

They  brought  dtmip  trucks  and  tractors 
and  scoops  and  cranes  and  shovels  and 
winches  to  tear  Into  the  piles  of  broken 
buildings. 

OUSa    PkESEBVKD 

There  was  a  certain  order  and  design  about 
It  all.  despite  the  immensity  of  rescue 
operations. 

The  same  waa  evident  farther  north  In 
Belvldere,  m.,  a  pleasant  middle-class  com- 
munity supported  by  the  huge  Chrysler 
plant. 

Donald  Saarl.  a  former  alderman,  said  he 
thought  "eTery  town  within  60  mUes  Is  help- 
ing us." 

"Everyone  pitched  In  and  helped  beauti- 
fully," exclaimed  a  ntxrse  aiding  some  of  the 
hundreds  Injured  In  Belvldere.  "The  world 
Is  not  so  bad  after  all." 

Indeed,  It  took  an  all-out  effort  Friday 
night  to  clear  the  damage  left  by  three  tor- 
nadoes which  touched  down  In  several  towns 
In  a  Una  acroaa  northeast  Tm""i#  from  Wis- 
consin to  Michigan. 

It  was  a  day  for  tornadoes.  A  family  of 
them  skipped  from  west  of  Kansas  City 
across  northern  Missouri  and  Iowa.  They 
gained  momentum  once  acroes  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  swirled  their  fury  against 
Illinois.  Then  moved  across  the  lake  and 
faded  in  Michigan  and  Indiana. 

aCROOL  CKn.DREN  CAI7GHT 

Chicago  observers  said  It  was  one  of  the 
worst  disasters  here  In  60  years.  There  were 
an  estimated  47  fatalities  in  Belvldere.  Oak 
Lawn,  and  South  Chicago.  More  than  1,000 
ware  Injured. 

Nine  blgh-aehool  children  were  killed  when 
one  tornado  stnick  their  school  In  Belvldere 
as  they  boarded  buses  for  home.  Sections 
of  the  Chrysler  plant  were  leveled  as  were 
more  than  100  homes. 

Another  100  homes  were  damaged  In  Lake 
Zurich  to  the  east. 

Half  the  casualties  came  In  the  small  vll- 
Uge  of  Oak  Lawn  where  another  tornado 
literally  exploded  through  the  village.  A 
traUer  park,  high  school,  supermarkets, 
motel,  gas  stations,  restaurants,  shops,  and 


at  least  200  hmnes  were  destroyed.  In  some 
buildings,  Insldes  were  blown  out,  and  In 
others  windows  were  pushed  In. 

The  tornado  then  cut  a  path  through 
South  Chicago  and  acroes  Lake  B*lchlg&n  to 
Rapid  City,  Mich.,  smashing  docens  of  other 
structures. 

CTT/UU)  AGsmBT  loothto 

It  touched  down  on  the  Dan  Ryan  Ex- 
pressway in  South  Chicago  during  the  rush 
hour  and  left  at  least  a  doeen  traUer  trucks 
and  cars  wrecked.  Trafttc  was  backed  up  for 
10  miles  for  hours. 

The  force  of  the  storm  was  such  that  a 
wet  marriage  license  belonging  to  a  Belvl- 
dere couple  was  found  70  miles  away  In 
South   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Despite  the  thousands  of  volunteer  help- 
ers, there  were  tinges  of  ugliness  as  looting 
was  reported  in  all  the  towns. 

Cook  County  Sheriff  Joseph  Woods  moved 
his  police  force  into  Oak  Lawn  and  at  10 
p.m.  ordered  his  men  to  shoot  to  kill  if  loot- 
ers were  spotted. 

The  entire  village  was  cordoned  off  with 
police  armed  with  carbines.  Only  residents 
and  rescue  workers  were  allowed  Inside. 

A  reporter  has  to  flash  his  Identification 
card  eight  times  even  moving  around  within 
the  disaster  area  so  rigid  were  att^npts  to 
enforce  the  blockade. 

The  job  of  hunting  survivors  possibly 
burled  in  the  strewn  wreckage  was  huge. 
Viewed  from  the  Intersection  of  95th  Street 
and  Southwest  Highway  in  Oak  Lawn,  de- 
struction was  total. 

WORKEBS   CX.EAB  DEBEZS 

It  looked  like  a  battlefield.  Ilie  tornado 
tore  through  during  the  evening  rush  hour. 

By  midnight,  the  bustle  of  shoppers  and 
businessmen  had  been  replaced  by  the  eerie 
whine  of  ambulance  sirens  and  the  flash  of 
red  and  blue  lights  atop  poUce  squad  cars 
and  the  cUtter  of  bricks  and  mortar  i«n»itng 
in  steel  trucks. 

Laborers  shouted  commands  at  truck 
drivers  hauling  off  debris.  The  air  was  chilly, 
but  beads  of  sweat  trickled  dovm  their 
smudged  faces. 

"Get  that  truck  outa  here.  Move  it." 

"Clear  that  stuff  offa  that  car." 

"Get  off  the  streets  of  Oak  Lawn,  please." 

"Have  they  brought  the  ooflee  yet?" 

"Get  another  cat  up  there.  Switch  a  lamp 
over  here." 

Those  hundreds  of  lUlnolEans  whose  homes 
were  destroyed  were  not  alone  either  In  pick- 
ing through  the  rubble.  They  found  rest 
with  neighbors  or  in  makeshift  dormitories 
in  town  buildings. 

But  most  spent  the  night  with  friends  and 
reUtives  sitting  and  gathering  their  soggy 
belongings  and  stuffing  them  into  bags,  and 
the  bags  into  their  cars. 

People  to  people,  towns  aiding  towns.  Fri- 
day night  after  the  tornadoes  brought  out  the 
best  In  these  urban  dwellers — much  like 
that  record  blizzard  2>4  months  ago. 


AAU-NCAA  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  interest  this  morning  the  stories 
carried  in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  concerning  a  possible 
agreement  in  the  longstanding  con- 
troversy between  the  AAU,  the  USTFF, 
and  the  NCAA. 

The  results  of  the  latest  meeting  of  the 
Sports  Arbitration  Board,  headed  by  Mr. 
Kheel,  are  encouraging.  However  they  in 
no  way  constitute  a  final  solution  to  the 
basic  issues  which  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
controversy.  What  is  needed,  more  than 
anything,  is  a  coordinated,  good-faith 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  parties  Involved 
to  settle  the  matter  with  only  the  best 
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Interests  of  the  amateur  athlete  and  the 
sport  of  track  and  field  In  mind.  I  am 
hopefitl  that  the  agreement  announced 
this  momlng.  which  I  understand  is  still 
subject  to  ratlflcation  by  the  executive 
boards  of  the  resp>ectlve  groups,  shows  a 
beginning  of  this  full-fledged  coopera- 
tion which  Is  so  urgently  needed. 

However,  Mr  President,  as  I  have  said 
earlier,  I  feel  that  yesterday's  order  by 
the  board  is  by  no  means  conclusory.  and 
that  legislation  n.ay  still  be  required  I 
have  followed  this  matter  closely  since 
being  directly  Involved  in  the  1965  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  hearings,  and 
I  have  recently  introduced  three  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  legislation  which  I  feel 
should  be  considered  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion. I  Intend  to  cooperate  very  closely 
with  the  committee  chairman  in  an  ef- 
fort to  schedule  hearings  on  these  bills 
In  the  near  future  The  Pan  American 
and  Olympic  games  are  fast  approach- 
ing, and  a  solution  must  be  reached 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  again 
that  legislation  should  be  enacted  only 
as  a  last  resort.  But  while  the  announced 
agreement  is  encouraging,  there  are 
points  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  it 
will  resiilt  In  only  another  interim  truce 
between  the  parties,  and  not  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  The  coordinating  commit- 
tee which  is  to  be  reestablished  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  a  committee  which  was 
previously  established  by  the  board  on 
November  16,  1966,  and  which  has  not 
functioned  since  that  time  Second,  the 
agreement  which  has  been  reached  on 
sanctioning  procet  ures.  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  apply  only  to  the  USTFF  meet 
which  Is  to  be  held  In  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  on  June  9  and  10  of  this  year 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  long-term 
agreement.  Third,  while  the  reestab- 
lished coordinating  committee  has  been 
granted  Jurisdiction  to  handle  all  di.s- 
putes  that  come  up  in  track  and  field.  It 
has  not  been  specifically  agreed  that  they 
can  Issue  decisions  which  will  be  binding 
on  the  parties 

Mr.  President,  let  me  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  the  parties  and  of  Mr  Kheel  on 
the  current  agreement.  However,  let  me 
also  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
short  of  all-out  cooperation  by  all  con- 
cerned, or  legislation,  is  going  to  settle 
the  controversy  satisfactorily  I  am  hope- 
ful that  hearings  on  my  legislation  can 
be  scheduled  in  the  near  future  so  that 
Congress  can  provide  their  leadership 
which  may  be  necessary  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  tlie 
RxcoKO  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COmilTTEC     RlX3T\Bl-ISHEI>~     NCAA.     AAU 

SmT-i  TuBcr  Points  in  Frr-o 
New  ToEX.  May  i  i  UPI  i  -  Labor  mediator 
Tiieodore  Kheel  and  hu  sports  arbitration 
board  made  some  progreoa  today  by  obtain- 
ing an  agreement  on  three  polnta  from  the 
Natlocal  Collegiate  Athletic  Aasoclatlon 
(NCAA)  and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
(AAU)  In  their  running  dispute 

Th«  two  ifToupa.  at  war  over  the  control 
of  amat«ur  athletes  in  the  United  Statea  for 
■IX  years,  agreed  to  reestablish  a  coordinat- 
ing conuntttee  for  track  and  field,  giving  the 


.AAU.  NCAA.  United  States  Track  and  Field 
Federation  i  USTFF)  and  National  Associa- 
tion of  Intercollegiate  Athletes  (NAIAi  an 
equal  voice,  one  vut«  each. 

coMMrrrcK  errs  oisptma 

The  NCAA  and  AAU  also  agreed  to  em- 
power the  coordinating  committee  to  handle 
any  dispute  that  comes  up  In  track  and  field 
"before  they  get  out  of  hand  "  said  Kheel 
"No  group  shall  suspend  athletes  or  take  any 
other  action  without  submlttlna;  the  matter 
to  the  coordinating  committee.  '  Kheel  em- 
phiislzed 

The  third  point  concerned  the  sanction- 
ing of  events  Kheel  said  the  AAU  conceded 
that  It  only  has  to  sanction  an  event— not 
an  entire  meet,  such  as  those  run  by  the 
USTFF 

BTUN    ISSUE    TABLED 

The  four-man  board,  headed  by  Kheel. 
wound  up  Its  two-day  hearing  on  the  squab- 
ble today  Another  meeting  muy  be  held 
next  month  to  clear  up  sever.tl  more  points 

The  main  argument  raised  by  the  Rev 
Wilfred  H  Crowley,  president  of  the  USTFF 
which  la  an  arm  of  the  NCAA,  was  the  board's 
failure  to  make  some  decision  on  the  AAU's 
lack  of  submLaslon  of  Jim  Ryun's  world  half- 
mile  record — accomplished  In  an  USTFF  meet 
last  year— for  International  approval 

But  Kheel  called  Father  Crowley  s  point 
out  of  order  They  agreed  it  would  come 
up  later. 

Another  point  of  Issue  Is  the  open  and 
closed  meets  Another  meeting  with  the 
bixird  IS  anticipated  before  the  U.STFP  out- 
door championships  at  .Mbuquerque.  NM. 
June  9-10.  since  the  USTFF  needs  AAU  ap- 
proval for  forelgn-biirn  students  to  partici- 
pate 


THE  REPUBUCAN  POLICY  COMMIT- 
TEE REPORT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr  McOEE  Mr  President.  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  study  paper  on 
Vietnam  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  in  the  Senate 

I  understand  that,  as  a  staff  study,  it 
has  no  .status  as  a  statement  of  policy. 
In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican policy  committee  Is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  document  does  not 
draw  conclusions,  and  that  he  neither 
approves  nor  disapproves  of  it  In  that 
sense 

I  submit,  then,  that  we  should  review 
the  document  as  one  which  has  no  offi- 
cial status,  one  which  draws  no  conclu- 
sions, and  one  which  many  people  are 
now  mcreasingly  reluctant  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  It  should  be  read  In  that 
llKht 

If  we  ever  reach  the  p>oint  that  no  one 
claims  this  report,  I  would  like  the  record 
to  show  that  It  was  not  prepared  by  a 
Democratic  policy  committee 

It  Is.  for  the  most  part,  a  review  of 
certain  historical  and  policy  develop- 
ments related  to  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam And  It  provides  u.seful  reminders 
of  a  number  of  most  important  events. 

But  I  would  underline  that  It  is  a  most 
Incomplete  document  It  deals  with  some 
matters  In  considerable  detail  But  other 
matters — .some  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance— are  either  Ignored  completely  or 
passed  over  with  hardly  a  glance 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  two  major  omissions,  tiiough 
there  are  many  more 

First,  let  me  .say  that  I  find  It  amazing 
that  a  paper  that  professes  to  deal  with 
the  American  commitment  In  Southeast 
Asia  would  devote  no  more  than  a  few 


lines  to  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
that  commitment — namely  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  SEATO  pact. 

That  treaty — negotiated  by  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  supported  by  a  Re- 
publican administration,  and  resound- 
ingly approved  by  the  Senate  with  the 
support  of  both  parties — reflects  the  prl- 
mar>'  national  Interest  of  our  coimtry  in 
keeping  Southeast  Asia  from  being  dom- 
inated by  any  single  nation.  More  re- 
cently, that  threat  has  come  from  main- 
land China,  but  it  could  come  from  other 
sources  as  well. 

It  was  not  the  personal  correspondence 
of  Presidents  that  defined  our  commit- 
ment there.  It  was  not  the  statements  of 
Cabinet  members  or  other  officials  that 
determined  the  source  of  our  support 
for  peoples  In  that  area  who  were  be- 
ing subjected  to  aggression. 

Our  commitment  and  the  source  of  our 
support  for  Vietnam  and  other  neigh- 
bors is  set  forth  clearly  In  the  solemn 
treaty  obligations — approved  by  this 
body — of  the  Southeast  Asia  treaty. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  wording  of 
that  pledge. 

Article  rv  reads,  in  part: 

Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
lu  constitutional  processes  .  . , 

And  I  would  remind  you,  too.  that  in 
the  protocol  to  the  treaty,  the  parties 
unanimously  agreed  that  "the  free  ter- 
ritory imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state 
of  Vietnam  "  was  part  of  the  treaty  area 
under  article  TV. 

■What  I  am  saying  is : 

Let  the  record  be  complete,  not  partial. 

If  we  are  to  be  given  a  historical  re- 
view, let  It  truly  reflect  the  history  of 
the  period  and  of  the  problem  it  pro- 
fesses to  deal  with. 

I  would  point  out  a  second  major  omis- 
sion In  this  treatment  of  the  Vietnam 
question. 

This  paper  seeks  to  emphasize  that 
our  commitment  to  Vietnam  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  was  limited  to  small- 
,scale  assistance  and  advice — that  it  ex- 
panded only  imder  Democratic  Presi- 
dents. 

I  would  note,  first,  that  our  Nation's 
policy  and  Its  action  at  any  given  time 
must  cope  with  the  situation  prevailing 
at  that  time.  What  is  adequate  in  1955, 
for  example,  may  not  be  adequate  In 
1965 

And  I  think  a  report  that  bases  Itself  so 
strongly  on  the  position  of  a  distin- 
guished Republican  President  must,  in 
fairness  and  in  accuracy,  address  itself 
to  the  toUl  position  of  that  President. 

It  Is  true  that  President  Elsenhower 
decided  not  to  involve  American  forces 
In  support  of  the  French  effort  in  1954 
to  retain  Its  colonial  hold  over  Viet- 
nam 

But  President  Eisenhower  did  send 
American  military  advlaers  and  a  train- 
ing mission  to  help  the  Vietnamese.  In 
his  Judgment  that  wm  sufficient  to  hold 
the  line. 


He  did  agree  with  President  Diem,  in 
1957,  that — 

Aggression  or  subversion  threatening  the 
political  Independence  of  the  Republic  at 
Viet-Nam  would  be  considered  as  endanger- 
ing peace  and  stability. 

He  did  say  in  1959:  ' 

Unassisted.  Vlet-Nam  cannot  at  this  time 
produce  and  support  the  military  formations 
essential  to  It  or.  equally  Important,  the 
morale— the  hope,  the  confidence,  the  pride — 
necessary  to  meet  the  dual  threat  of  aggres- 
sion from  without  and  subversion  within  its 
borders. 

And  he  added: 

We  reach  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
our  own  national  Interests  demand  some 
help  from  us  In  siistainlng  in  Vlet-Nam  the 
morale,  the  economic  progress,  and  the  mili- 
tary Btrength  necessary  to  lU  continued  exist- 
ence In  freedom. 

And  who  is  to  say  what  President 
Eisenhower  would  have  done — what  he 
would  have  determined  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  purposes  he  so  clearly  set 
forth— if  he  had  faced  the  problem  of 
steadily  Increasing  Communist  subver- 
sion and  aggression  from  the  north  as  it 
developed  sharply  between  1959  and 
1961? 

What  we  do  know  la  what  the  former 
President  said  yesterday,  namely: 

America  doesn't  have  to  apologize  for  hep 
part  In  the  war — she  can  be  proud  of  it. 

And  President  Elsenhower  added: 

I  hope  America  will  wmke  up  to  the  fact 

that  our  aoldlera  are  dying  for  scmethlng  we 

believe  In. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  loyal  oppofiition 
to  be  playing  pollUcal  games  with  Viet- 
nam. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  1984 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "On  the  Way  to  1984."  written 
by  Prof.  Henry  Steele  Commager,  the 
dean  of  American  historians,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  April  15  Issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Review.  Professor  Commager's 
thought-provoking  comments  deserve 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
body,  to  whom  I  commend  the  article, 
and  to  the  readers  of  the  Ricord  gen- 
erally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricohb, 
as  follows: 

On  thx  Wat  to  1S84 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

George  Orwell's  Oceania  had  a  vast  and 
efficient  Information  agency;  Its  name  was 
the  Ministry  of  Truth  and  lu  purpose  was 
to  make  every  citizen  of  Oceania  think  the 
right  thoughts.  "The  past  Is  whatever  the 
records  agree  upon,"  was  its  motto  and  !t 
wrote,  or  rewrote,  the  records.  Now  the  infor- 
mation agencies  of  our  own  State  and  De- 
fense Departments,  the  USIA,  and  the  CIA, 
seem  bent  on  creating  an  American  Ministry 
of  TYuth  and  Imposing  upon  the  American 
r>«ople  a  record  of  the  past  which  they  them- 
selves write. 

It  Is  the  CIA  whose  actlvltlee  have  been 
most  Insidious  and  are  most  notorious,  but 
the  CIA  has  no  monopoly  on  brainwashing. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  nim  Why  Vietnam. 
It  Is  "one  of  our  most  popular  filma";  it  la 
distributed  free  to  high  schooU  and  ooUegM 


throughout  the  country,  and  to  other  groups 
who  ask  for  It — as  hundreds  doubtless  do. 
Its  credentials  are  beyoml  reproach;  It  was 
produced  by  the  Defense  Department  and 
sponsored  by  the  State  Department,  and 
President  Johnson.  Secretary  Busk,  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara  all  pitch  in  to  give  it 
authenticity. 

The  nsiA  la  not  permitted  to  carry  on 
propaganda  within  the  United  States,  and 
the  reason  It  is  not  Is  that  the  American 
people  do  not  choose  to  give  government  au- 
thority to  IndocUinate  them.  Government, 
they  believe,  already  has  every  method  of 
communication  with  the  people  that  it  can 
properly  use.  The  President,  members  of  the 
cabinet,  the  armed  services — these  can  com- 
mand attention  for  whatever  they  have  to 
say.  at  any  time.  There  Is  therefore  no  neces- 
sity, and  no  excuse,  for  government  propa- 
ganda, no  need  for  government  to  resart  to 
subterfuge  in  its  dealings  with  the  people. 
What  we  have  always  held  object.oaable 
Is  not  overt  publicity  by  government,  but 
covert  IndoctrlnaUon,  Why  Vietnam  is,  in  fact 
both.  It  Is  overt  enough,  but  while  It  Is 
clear  to  the  sophUtlcated  that  It  Is  a  govern- 
ment production  and  therefore  an  official  ar- 
gument, the  film  Is  presented  not  as  an  argu- 
ment, but  as  history.  Needless  to  say  it  Is 
not  history.  It  Is  not  even  Journalism.  It  la 
propaganda,  naked  and  unashamed.  As  the 
"fact  sheet"  which  accompanies  it  states.  It 
makes  "four  basic  points,"  and  makes  them 
with  the  Immense  authority  of  the  President: 
that  the  United  States  Is  in  Vietnam  "to  ful- 
fill a  solemn  pledge,"  that  "appeasement  is 
an  Invitation  to  aggression,"  that  "the  United 
States  will  not  surrender  or  retreat,"  and  that 
we — but  alas  not  the  other  side — are  always 
"ready  to  negotiate  a  settlement." 

Government,  which  represents  all  the  peo- 
ple and  presumably  all  points  of  view,  should 
have  higher  standards  than  private  enterprise 
In  the  presentation  of  news  or  history.  But 
Why  Vietnam  is  weU  below  the  standards  of 
objectivity,  accuracy,  and  impartiality  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  In  newspap>ers  and  on 
television;  needless  to  say,  as  scholarship  It 
is  absurd.  In  simple,  uncritical,  and  one- 
dlmenslonal  terms  It  presents  the  official 
view  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  with  never  a 
suggestion  that  there  Is  or  could  be  any  other 
view.  When  Communists  sponsor  such  prop- 
aganda, we  call  It  "brainwashing." 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  this  fllm,  for  it  la 
doubtless  a  kind  of  dry  run  of  what  we  will 
get  increasingly  in  the  future.  It  begins — 
we  might  have  anticipated  this — with  a  view 
of  Hitler  and  Chamberlain  at  Munich,  thus 
eetabhshlng  at  the  very  outset  that  "appease- 
ment" la  "a  short  cut  to  disaster."  Because 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  failed  to  stop 
aggression  in  the  ThlrUes,  they  almost  lost 
their  freedom  and  had  to  flght  a  gigantic  war 
to  survive:  If  we  faU  to  stop  aggression  now 
we,  too,  may  lose  oxir  freedom.  For  "we  have 
learned  at  terrible  cost  that  retreat  does  not 
bring  safety  and  that  weakness  does  not  bring 
peace,  and  it  la  this  lesson  that  has  brought 
us  to  Vietnam." 

Here,  then.  Is  the  first  distortion  of  history 
and  It  Ij  a  preview  of  what  Is  to  come 
throughout  the  fllm.  The  aggression  of  the 
great  totalitarian  powers  In  the  ThlrUes  in 
fact  bears  UtUe  analogy  to  the  civil  war  In 
Vietnam,  nor  Is  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1084  to  be  equated  with  appeasement.  The 
fact  is  almost  precisely  the  opposite  of  that 
implied  by  Why  Vietnam.  One  of  President 
Booaevelt'B  objectives  in  the  Second  World 
War  was  to  get  the  French  out  of  Indochina; 
the  Btaenhower  objective  of  the  FifUes  was 
to  keep  them  there.  The  ft«nch  are  out  now 
ym  we  are  In,  playing  the  role  that  the 
French  playwl  before  Dlenblenphu — and  rtlll 
fighting  Ho  Chi  MInh. 

But  now  the  acene  shifts  to  Vietnam.  In 
1984.  aaya  our  narrator,  "the  long  war  is  over. 
and  the  vlctorloua  Communists  are  moving 
in."  It  la  a  statement  which  has  only  the  most 


fortuitous  relation  to  reality.  The  long  war 
was  Indeed  over — the  war  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  French.  But  to  label  the 
Vietnamese  who  fought  against  the  French 
"Communists"  and  to  "^mMmf  that  somehow 
they  "moved  In"  (they  were  already  ttkere)  is 
a  d.storUon  of  history.  Yet  there  Is  worse  to 
come.  For  next  the  camera  is  tiu-ned  on  to 
the  Geneva  Conference.  It  was,  so  we  learn, 
"a  victory  for  the  Communist  world,"  and 
there  Is  no  hint  that  we  ourselves  accepted 
tiie  results  of  the  Conference.  Vietnam,  we 
are  to'.d,  was  "divided  at  the  17th  parallel" 
aiid  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  division 
was  to  be  a  purely  temporary  one.  Nor  Is 
t.lsre  any  reminder  that  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment called  for  an  election,  that  President 
Eisenhower  himself  said  that  In  such  an  elec- 
tion 80  per  cent  of  the  vote  would  have  gone 
to  Ho  Cai  Minh,  and  that  we  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  putting  off  the  election.  No, 
what  school  children  and  students  are  given 
here  is  a  one-dimensional  story  of  a  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  destroy  the  peace  of 
1954.  Worse  yet.  they  are  presented  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  "reign  of  terror"  In  which 
"clUldren  are  killed  in  their  sleep."  Clearly 
only  Communists  kill  children;  we  don't  kill 
ch-ldren. 

Now  we  are  bemused  by  a  scene  of  peace 
and  plenty,  liberty  and  reform.  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  Eden  before  the  fail.  But  stag- 
gered by  the  success  of  the  South,  the  Com- 
munists launch  "a  fiu-tlve  and  remorseless 
war  against  the  people,"  and  Secretary  Rusk 
Is  dragged  in  to  denounce  thU  "cruel  and 
susUined  atuck."  Attack  by  whom?  Pre- 
sumably by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  though  this  Is  left, 
safely  enough,  to  the  imagination.  Nowhere 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  Vletcong.  no- 
where any  suggestion  of  a  civil  war,  and  no- 
where any  hint  that  untU  we  began  a  sub- 
stantial military  buildup  In  Vietnam — in  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Agreement — there  was 
no  invasion  from  the  North.  And,  as  part  of 
that  corruption  of  the  vocabulary  familiar  to 
students  of  Newspeak,  words  like  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  give  way  to  the  generic 
word,  "Communist." 

But  sUU  worse  is  to  come.  What  is  it  the 
■'Communists"  want?  Shadowy  hints  con- 
jure up  terrors  that  even  the  narrator  is  re- 
luctant to  name.  "The  prize  the  Communists 
are  after  .  .  .  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  standing  at 
the  gateway  to  Burma.  Thailand.  Cambodia, 
East  Pakistan."  The  imagination  reels  as  It  Is, 
of  course,  meant  to.  For  here,  looming  up  be- 
fore us,  is  the  menace  of  China.  Says  our 
narrator,  "Spurred  by  Communist  CJhina, 
North  Vietnam's  goal  Is  to  extend  the  Asiatic 
dominion  of  Communists."  No  wonder  that 
In  this  phantasmagoric  scene  American  "ad- 
visers" somehow  become  "fighting  men." 
helping  the  outnumbered  South  Vietnamese 
resist  Conununlst  aggression.  And  If  there  are 
still  any  lingering  doubts  about  the  Justice 
and  the  necessity  of  American  participation, 
here  are  both  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Now  we  have  a  new  theme:  peace.  "Fif- 
teen times."  no  less  (It  is  doubUess  thirty  by 
now) .  we  have  tried  to  open  negotiations  and 
each   time   we   have   been   rebuffed.   All   we 

want — there  is  a  note  of  plalntlveness  here 

Is  free  elections;  curiously  enough,  Just  what 
the  Geneva  AgreemenU  called  for  back  In 
1954.  All  we  want  is  to  limit  the  war.  And 
how  do  the  recalcitrant  Commiuxlsts  meet 
our  appeals?  They  attack  us  with  "high  ex- 
plosives aimed  at  American  air  bases."  They 
kill  Uttle  girls  (picture  of  Uttle  girl  cruelly 
destroyed).  They  even  attack  the  United 
States  Embassy,  clearly  the  crowning  In- 
famy. There  is  a  kind  of  Inarticulate  assump- 
tion that  we  don't  do  anything  as  unsporting 
as  using  "high  explosives." 

Now  we  are  Invited  to  take  a  more  philo- 
sophical view  of  the  war.  Why  are  Americana 
risking  life  and  limb  In  this  distant  Jungle? 

That  is  easy.  To  keep  American  promises 

Indeed,  "to  fulfill  one  of  the  most  solemn 
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pledfM"  In  our  history,  a  pledge  made  by 
Uji*«  Pnsldenta.  no  lees.  Needless  to  say.  this 
ta  nonaense  President  Elsenhower  refused  to 
mskke  such  a  pledge:  President  Kennedy  In- 
■lat«(l  tbat  the  Vietnamese  should  ttght  their 
own  war.  It  ta  President  Johnson  who  made 
tba  pledge  (though  not,  it  might  be  remem- 
bered. In  the  campaign  of  1964  i.  and  who  is 
now  busy  conferring  retroactive  solemnity 
upon  It. 

But  there  is  still  another  reas«n  why  we  are 
In  Vietnam — self-defense  Por  if  freedom  is 
to  endure  in  Chicago.  Blrminijham,  and 
D»U«a  It  must  be  vindicated  in  South  Viet- 
nam. What  La  more  it  must  be  vindicated  by 
ua,  for  the  non-Communist  countries  of 
Asia  cannot,  by  themselves,  resist  the  grasp- 
ing ambitions  of  the  Communists  What  we 
have  here  is  pretty  clearly  a  rationalization 
of  Intervention  against  Communism  every- 
wberw,  for  Communism  Li,  by  definition. 
"Sraaping  and  ambitious  "  And  the  reason  we 
muat  take  on  this  heavy  responsibility  Is 
because  "there  la  no  one  else  "  How  does  It 
happen  that  there  Ls  no  one  else'  How  does  it 
happen  that  except  for  Thailand  the  other 
members  of  SEATO  are  not  taking  on  any 
responsibilities'  Deponent  salth  not 

There  la  one  final  reason  for  fighting  In 
Vietnam  and  It  is  given  us,  again,  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  "We  Intend  to  convince  the 
Communists  that  we  cannot  be  defeated  " 
Tbla  haa.  at  least,  the  merit  of  frankness;  we 
are  fighting  a  war  to  prove  that  we  can't  be 
defeated.  It  is  all  a  bit  like  William  James's 
Italian  woman  who  stood  on  a  street  corner 
paaalng  out  cards  saying  that  she  had  come 
oyer  to  America  to  raise  money  to  pay  her 
paaaage  back  to  Italy,  but  not  nearly  so 
amualng. 

We  are  almost  through  with  Why  Vietnam 
Once  again  the  audience  is  assured  that  we 
long  for  peace,  once  again  that  "as  long  as 
there  are  men  who  hate  and  destroy  "  we 
muat  keep  on  fighting  Perhaps  even  high 
achool  children  are  mature  enough  to  won- 
der who  It  la  who  Is  doing  the  destroying 
But  are  they  mature  enough  to  resist  hate? 
The  dissemination  of  Why  Vietnam  In 
high  schools  and  colleges  Is  no  Isolated  epi- 
sode In  the  manipulation  of  public  opinion 
by  government,  but  part  of  a  larger  pattern 
We  muat  view  it  In  connection  with  the  pub- 
lication program  of  the  USIA,  the  clandestine 
activities  of  the  CIA.  and  the  vendetta  of  the 
Passport  Ofllce  against  travel  to  unpopular 
countries,  or  by  unpopular  people,  as  part  of 
an  almost  Instinctive  attempt  (we  cannot 
call  It  anything  so  formal  as  a  program)  to 
control  American  thinking  at>out  foreign 
relations.  We  had  supposed,  in  our  inno- 
cence, that  this  sort  of  thing  was  the  special 
prerogative  of  totalitarian  governments,  but 
It  ta  clear  that  we  were  mistaken. 

Forbidden  by  law  from  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda In  the  United  States,  the  L'SIA  has 
managed  to  circumvent  this  prohibition  Not 
only  does  It  sponsor  books  that  give  a  benign 
view  of  American  policies.  It  cooks  up  the 
books,  finds  the  authors,  provides  the  ma- 
torlala,  and  subsidizes  the  publication  We 
control  the  things  from  the  very  idea  down 
to  the  final  edited  manuscript."  said  Reed 
Harrla  of  the  U3I.^.  his  contempt  showing 
through  by  the  use  of  the  term  "things  " 
The  CIA — It.  too.  la  forbidden  by  law  from 
operating  as  an  Intelligence  agency  at 
home — engages  in  much  the  same  kind  of 
hanky-panky;  thus  the  article  in  the  distin- 
guished Journal  Foreign  Affairs  defending 
the  American  role  in  Vietnam,  by  George 
Carver — an  employee  of  the  CIA  who  did  not 
bother  to  make  that  connection  known  to 
the  editors  of  the  Journal  or  to  the  public 
How  many  other  articles  of  this  nature  have 
been  planted  or  insinuated  in  American 
magazines  we  do  not  know  One  of  the  worst 
features  of  this  clandestine  activity  is  that 
It  exposes  the  entire  publishing  and  scholarly 
enterprise  to  suspicion. 

It    la,    needless   to   say,    not    the   sponsor- 
Bhlp.    but   the  secrecy   that    is   the   pervasive 


and  irremediable  vice  If  books  and  arttclee 
spKjnsored  by  government  agencies  were 
openly  acknowledged  for  what  they  are, 
they  could  be  Judged  on  their  merits,  which 
are  often  substantial  In  the  absence  of  such 
acknowledgement  they  are  a  fraud  upon  the 
public  What  Is  needed  is  a  Truth  In  Pack- 
aging Act  for  the  United  States  Government. 
What  is  perhaps  most  surprising  la  that 
many  of  those  Involved  In  these  subterranean 
activities  seem  unable  to  understand  what 
Is  wrong  about  them  They  defend  them  on 
the  ground  that,  after  all.  the  CX)mmunl8t8 
use  deception,  too.  and  we  must  nght  lire 
with  Ore  They  seem  many  of  them,  wholly 
unable  to  grasp  the  e.ssentlal  point  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  demiKTntlc  process  All  of 
these  attempts  to  ci>ntr'>l  the  minds  of  the 
•American  people  In  order  to  win  the  cold  war 
violate  the  two  great  Kantliin  moral  Impera- 
tives to  conduct  yourself  so  that  your  every 
act  can  be  generalized  Into  a  universal  prin- 
ciple, and  to  regard  every  human  being  as  an 
end  In  himself  never  as  merely  a  means  to 
an  end 

Consider  the  first  Imperative  We  can  gen- 
eralize the  particular  policies  which  the  CIA, 
U.SIA  and  Defense  Department  have  adopted 
into  three  principles 

First  and  m'->et  elementarv.  If  government 
can  lnd.K?trlnat«  schoolchildren,  and  their 
parents,  about  foreign  policy  it  may,  with 
equal  logic.  Indoctrinate  them  about  domes- 
tic p<Micy  If  the  USIA  and  the  CIA  can 
sponsor  books  and  Onance  organizations  to 
fight  Communism  they  may.  with  equal 
Ju.'itlflcatlon.  sponsor  books  and  finance  or- 
ganizations to  fight  "socialism  •  or  the  "wel- 
fare state"  or  anything  else  that  they  think 
odious  Congress  has  quite  deliberately  with- 
held such  powers  from  these  and  other  or- 
ganizations. If  they  circumvent  these 
prohibitions  will  we  not  have  an  end  to  genu- 
ine freedom  of  choice  In  American  politics? 
Second,  If  government  can  carry  war 
propaganda  Into  the  classroom — even  with- 
out a  formal  war  -may  It  not  with  equal 
logic  carry  any  other  propaganda  into  the 
classroom:"  And  If  It  has  this  power,  what 
will  happen  to  the  American  principle  that 
the  national  government  has  no  control  over 
the  substance  of  what  Is  taught  in  the 
sthools?  If  the  principle  of  Indoctrination 
of  schoolchildren  Is  once  flrmly  established, 
may  we  not  end  up  with  the  Napoleonic 
philosophy  of  public  education— that  the 
overarching  purpose  of  schools  Is  to  produce 
loyal  patriots' 

Third,  If  government  can  control  the 
thinking  of  Its  citizens  it  can  control  every- 
thing else  Americans  pride  themselves  on 
their  tradition  of  "free  enterprise."  and  some 
of  them  go  so  far  as  to  equate  free  enter- 
prise with  "the  .\merlcan  system  "  But  the 
only  free  enterprise  that  counts.  In  the  long 
run.  Is  Intellectual  enterprise,  for  If  that 
dries  up  all  Individual  enterprise  dries  up  A 
government  that  can  control  the  thinking 
of  Its  citizens  can  silence  criticism  and  de- 
stroy Initiative  and  a  government  that  is 
exempt  from  the  pressures  of  criticism  and 
of  political  Initiative  Is  one  tliat  Is  In  train- 
ing for  tyranny 

Governmental  malpractices  of  thought 
control  violate.  Just  as  clearly,  the  second 
categorical  Imperative  to  treat  all  men  as 
ends,  never  as  means  For  to  exploit  the  In- 
tegrity of  school  and  university  science  and 
scholarship  to  the  dubious  ends  of  Ideologi- 
cal conflict.  Is  to  subvert  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  civilization  and  our  moral  order. 
The  reason  we  are  trying  to  win  the  con- 
test with  Communism.  ar;d  Indeed  with  all 
forma  of  injustice  and  oppression,  la  because 
we  believe  In  the  virtue  of  freedom,  of  the 
open  mind,  of  the  unimpeded  search  for 
truth  These  are  not  only  our  ultimate  ends; 
they  are.  equally,  the  Indispensable  means 
whereby  we  hope  to  achieve  these  ends  If 
we  corrupt  all  of  this  at  the  very  source  we 
may  Indeed  win  the  immediate  contest  with 
"Communism"  and  lose  the  cause  for  which 


we  are  fighting  If  we  triumph  over  the  en- 
emy with  the  weapons  of  deceit  and  sub- 
version we  employ  his  weapons,  embrace  his 
standards,  and  abaorb  bis  principles. 

Without  Intellectual  freedom— uncon- 
taminated.  unimpeachable,  and  categorical— 
we  cannot  achieve  the  ends  to  which  our  so- 
ciety Is  dedicated.  ThU  U  ultimately  why  we 
cannot  tolerate  activities  of  governmental 
agencies  which,  whatever  their  alleged  Justi- 
fication, repudiate  and  paralyze  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS GENERAL  COURT  AND 
MASSACHUSETTS   SENATE 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  It  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  and  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Senate, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
resolutions  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RkcoRD,  as  follows  : 

RkSOLUTION 

Memorializing    the   Congress   of    the   United 
States  to  enact  legislation  Increasing  allow- 
able  earnings   of   persons   receiving  social 
security  benefits  from  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars to  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
Whereas.  Under  present  regulations,  those 
persona  receiving  social  security  benefits  are 
not    permitted    to    earn    more    than    fifteen 
hundred  dollars  In  any  one  year  without  a 
decrease  in  payments  received  by  them;  and 
Whereas,    Many    of   the    persona    receiving 
such  paymenu  are  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  them  for  their  living  expenses;  and 

Whereas.  The  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
substantially  so  that  the  benefits  referred  to 
are  now  totally  Inadequate;  and 

Whereas.  An  Increase  of  allowable  annual 
earnings  from  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  will  enable 
such  persons  to  retain  their  self  respect;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetu  respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  In- 
creasing allowable  earnings  of  persona  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  from  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  tran-smltted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  memtwrs 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Senate,  adopted,  April  13,  1967. 

Norman  L.  Pidcbon, 

Clerk. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, April  18,  1967 

Wn,LUM    C     MAIKRfl, 

Clerk 

Resolction 
Memorializing    the   Congress   of   the   United 
States  to  enact  legislation  providing  a  tax 
credit  for  college  tuition  payments 
Whereas,  The  cost  of  a  college  education 
haa  Increased  markedly  In  recent  years;  and 
Whereoi.  The  burden  of  paying  for  such 
education  la  becoming  Increasingly  difficult 
to  bear;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Masaa- 
rhusetu  respectfully  urges  the  Oongreaa  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  for  college  tuition  pay- 
menta;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
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United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  memben 
thereof  from  this  Oommonwealtb. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  April 
11,   1967. 

WnXIAK  C.   ^K^rwmn 

Clerk. 
Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  April  IS, 

1967. 

NORICAK  L.   PiDGSOK, 

Clerk. 


hAve  a  repreflentstive  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

KoaanoMa  ov  polish  bistort 


In  the  future,  so  action  should  be  taken  now 
to  provide  the  means  for  sensible,  rational 
planning.  He's  right. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791,  and 
the  American  Constitution  of  March  4, 
1789,  both  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  as  the  cornerstone  of  their 
respective  governments.  In  the  United 
States,  democratic  principles  have  been 
upheld  as  the  single  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  political  composition  of  this 
country,  whereas  in  Poland,  they  have 
been  stifled,  not  by  Poles,  but  by  alien 
power. 

No  doubt  the  Polish  patriot,  Tadeusz 
Koscluszko,  who  fought  in  America's 
Revolutionary  War  as  an  aide  to  General 
Washington,  would  echo  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  if  he  were  to  witness 
the  contemporary  scene  in  Poland: 

The  basis  of  our  government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  It  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  ahould  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  government,  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter. 

It  Lb  especially  pertinent  to  refer  to 
these  principles  of  freedom  and  liberty 
as  we  honor  the  178th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution.  The  Poles  had 
written  democratic  reforms  into  the  law 
of  the  land  as  a  first  step  toward  con- 
stitutional democracy.  Although  these 
courageous  efforts  were  to  be  ahort-llved, 
they  remain  a  testimony  to  the  farsight- 
edness of  the  Polish  patriots.  History  may 
yet  witness  the  fulfillment  of  thwarted 
Polish  goals.  To  this  end,  we  lend  the 
Poles  our  support  and  encouragement. 
May  the  Ideals  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  May  3  become  a  fact  and 
not  merely  a  hope. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  free  citi- 
zens of  Polish  origin  throughout  the 
world  today  are  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution, 
adopted  on  May  3,  1791.  It  Is  an  outrage 
to  all  who  cherish  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that  those  who  live  in  Poland 
under  Communist  rule  today  must  ob- 
serve their  national  holiday  In  obedient 
silence. 

Poland  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
of  constitutional  government  In  Europe. 
On  this  day  in  1791,  Poland  provided  con- 
stitutional rule  to  substitute  for  an  ear- 
lier system  which  deprived  its  citizens  of 
the  way  of  life  they  desired.  Bince  then, 
many  foreign  Invaders  threatened  the 
Polish  people  and  their  Constitution,  but 
representative  government  prevailed  un- 
til communism  dominated  the  country 
after  the  Second  World  War. 

America,  in  giving  voice  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  free  Poles,  must  dedicate  Itself 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  freedom  of 
aU  countries.  I  Join  the  10  mllUon  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry  in  reafflrmlng 
our  faith  in  the  right  of  all  people  to 


Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
Polish  history  has  been  rich  in  its  con- 
tributions to  the  cultural,  educational, 
and  political  progress  of  the  world. 

This  year  marks  the  historic  anniver- 
saries of  three  outstanding  Polish  citi- 
zens: the  50th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Henry  Sienkiewlcs,  author  of  the  im- 
mortal novel  "Quo  Vadls";  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Marie  SUodowska- 
Curie,  discoverer  of  radium;  and  the 
150th  aimlversary  of  the  passing  of 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  outstanding  Pol- 
ish patriot  whose  vibrant  leadersliip 
abilities  aided  the  American  victory  in 
our  Revolutionary  War. 

I  recognize  all  of  these  outstanding 
Itmdmarks  in  Polish  history,  as  well  as 
the  commemoration  of  Poland's  May  3 
Constitution  of  1791,  a  national  holiday 
of  those  Poles  who  long  for  a  free  and 
independent  Poland. 

My  best  wishes  are  extended  to  the 
Polish-American  Congress,  which  repre- 
sents approximately  10  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  origin,  for  their  contin- 
ued success  in  preserving  the  hopes  for 
a  free  and  democratic  Poland,  ever  re- 
minding us  of  the  outstandiiig  contri- 
butions their  forebears  have  made  to 
the  world. 

CAPITOL  PRESERVATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Houston  Chronicle  of  April  28  pub- 
lished a  cogent  editorial  in  support  of 
the  preservation  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  and 
of  comprehensive  planning  for  the  space 
needs  of  Congress  in  the  future.  The  bill 
discussed  in  the  editorial  is  S.  1590,  in- 
troduced by  me  or.  April  20. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNGRiH  Can  BKNxnr  From  Piannino 

Texas  Sen.  Ralph  Tarborough  has  wisely 
introduced  a  blU  to  curb  the  plans  of  those 
who  wish  to  tear  down  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  and  extend  the  buUdlng. 

The  scheme  came  to  light  at  the  tall  end 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress  when  the 
architect  of  the  Capitol  urged  that  $43  mil- 
lion be  spent  to  rip  off  the  front  which  faces 
the  mall  in  Washington,  add  three  dining 
rooms  and  office  spcuse. 

The  plan  was  temporarily  stalled  but  un- 
der present  congressional  rules  it  can  be  ap- 
proved by  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
vlce-prealdent,  three  members  of  Congress 
and  the  architect.  Yarborough's  bill  provides 
that  any  project  to  alter  the  proportions, 
change  the  slM  or  modify  the  Capitol  In  a 
substantial  way  must  be  specifically  author- 
ised by  Congress. 

The  bill  would  also  create  a  Capitol  Build- 
ing Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  fu- 
ture space  needs  of  Congress  and  recommend 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  development 
plan. 

Both  of  the  bill's  major  provisions  make 
good  sense.  As  Sen.  Tarborough  pointed  out, 
the  Capitol  la  an  architectural  masterpiece 
and  one  of  the  most  Important  historical 
buUdlngs  In  the  nation.  Any  changes  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

The  senator  says  the  proposed  changes 
would  not  satisfy  Congress'  need  for  space 


JOSEPH  KRAFTS  OBSERVA-HON 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Joseph  Kraft  has  recently  returned 
from  Vietnam.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few 
observers  having  the  intelligence  and 
background  to  imderstand  what  is  tak- 
ing place  in  that  unfortunate  land,  and 
to  have  the  courage  to  express  his  con- 
clusions publicly,  in  writing,  for  all  to 
see. 

After  the  rousing,  cheering  ovation 
given  to  General  Westmoreland  last 
week  by  everyone  from  the  President  to 
the  Governors  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  clerks,  it  takes  a  very 
brave  man  indeed  to  discuss  objectively 
and  dispassionately  the  situation  as  it 
really  exists  in  Vietnam. 

As  he  so  often  does.  Mr.  Kraft  directly 
and  clearly  describes  the  situation  as  it 
exists,  without  confusing  the  issue  with 
irrelevancies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kraft's  article  entitled  "The  Organiza- 
tion General."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX  OROAinZATION  Qenibai, 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

To  return  from  Vietnam  and  find  Oen. 
William  Westmoreland  being  treated  as  a 
conquering  hero  la  a  staggering  experience. 

For  In  blaming  th«  continuing  war  on 
American  pubUc  opinion,  Oen.  Westmore- 
land has  covered  up  a  true  failure  In  Viet- 
nam— a  failure  of  which  he  Is  certainly 
mindful,  and,  perhaps,  a  chief  author. 

I  mean  the  failure  to  make  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  a  fit  fighting  force. 

This  failure  finds  expression  at  every  level. 
The  ordinary  Vietnamese  soldier,  for  exam- 
ple, has  as  his  chief  task  the  maintenance 
of  security  In  the  countryside. 

But  for  a  complex  of  reasons  having  to  do 
with  low  pay,  poor  morale,  little  sense  (rf 
duty,  most  ordinary  Vietnamese  soldiers  are 
unequal  to  that  task.  Despite  years  of  hlgh- 
faluttn'  talk  about  "dvlc  action"  by  Ameri- 
can advisers,  the  Vietnamese  soldiers  are  still 
to  be  found  stealing  chickens  and  abusing 
the  peasants  they  are  supposed  to  protect. 

At  the  command  level,  Vietnamese  officers 
are  supposed  to  contest  Vletcong  control  of 
the  countryside  at  night.  But  most  of  the 
officers  are  city  boys  with  little  knowledge  of 
the  areas  they  patrol. 

Many  Vietnamese  units  do  not  dare  to 
spend  nights  In  villages  they  are  assigned  to 
protect.  Even  when  the  villages  are  attacked, 
protecting  forces  venture  forth  In  pursuit 
only  after  daybreak.  It  Is  a  mark  of  com- 
batlvenesB  that  only  one  general  In  the  Viet- 
namese army.  Chief  of  Staff  Cao  Van  Vlen. 
has  been  wounded  In  action  In  the  course  of 
his  career. 

At  the  very  highest  level,  the  Vietnamese 
army  Is  still  organized  as  It  was  when  It 
was  set  up  by  American  advisers  back  In 
1954  to  oppose  a  Korean  style  Invasion.  Its 
structure  featiues  units  such  as  army  corps 
and  divisions  which  put  a  premium  on  large 
scale  operations  with  heavy  equipment.  It  Is 
typical  that,  not  a  guerrlUa  fighter,  but  an 
air  force  pilot.  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 
would  emerge  as  the  leader  of  a  military 
government. 

These  shortcomings  are  an  open  secret  In 
Saigon  and  even  in  Washington.  To  remedy 
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ttMBi.  tzKieed.  th«T«  is  under  wvf  a  major 
t***y^ii|f  In  U>«  American  mllltaxy  comm&nd. 
0«n.  Cr«lghton  Abr&ms  la  going  out  to  Sai- 
gon aa  deputy  to  Oen.  WeBtmoreland  with 
tba  special  mission  of  sJiaplng  up  the  Souttx 
Vlatnamese  forces. 

Aa  to  Gen.  Westmoreland's  responsibility 
for  their  present  condition,  I  cannot  speak 
wttli  any  first-hand  knowledge  But  his 
erttles  In  Sal^n  make  no  bones  about  the 
matter. 

Ttaey  see  Weatmoreland  as  a  product  of  the 
modern  army — hail  solcUer.  bait  executive. 
Ttaey  say  that  hU  approach  to  a  problem  Is 
to  develop  a  staff  to  handle  it.  They  think 
of  him  as  "the  organization  general."  "the 
Fearless  Fosdlck  of  the  C  S.  Army,"  "a  square 
among  squares  ' 

Tb»  poelUve  aide  of  these  traits  is  logis- 
tic*!. Krerybody  gives  Westmoreland  full 
■Mirks  for  carrying  out  a  remarkably  larf^e 
and  rapid  build-up  of  American  forces  with- 
out any  of  Uxe  usual  military  goofs. 

But  the  orthodox  mangerlal  qualities  so 
CHeful  In  deploying  American  forces  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  InnovaUon 
and  sociological  engagement  required  to  re- 
fORB  the  forces  of  a  backward  nation  Gen 
Weatmoreland.  according  to  hla  critics,  has 
shown  no  talent,  and  Uttle  interest,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Vietnamese  army.  It  is  said 
to  tM  typical  that  It  is  the  Manns  Corps,  not 
the  Army,  which  Is  working  closely  with  the 
Vietnamese  soldiers  in  the  combined  action 
eofupttnlee,  or  CAC. 

The  point  at  issue,  of  course,  is  not  the 
eSkllber  of  Westmoreland  as  a  commander 
Tbm  point  Is  that  in  searching  for  the  source 
of  trouble  in  Vietnam,  it  does  no  good  to  took 
abroad  to  this  country,  or  the  aiUes,  or  China, 
or  Russia. 

That  Is  only  a  kind  of  excuse- making,  a 
of  allW-huntlng  The  true  trouble  Mes 
In  thousands  of  unrighted  wrongs  on  the 
ground  in  South  Vietnam  And  the  sooner 
that  point  is  understood,  the  better. 


CHILD  OF  A  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
munists in  China  and  elsewhere  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  educate  a  new 
generation ;  to  imbue  them  with  a  hatred 
of  the  West.  hoftUlity  to  free  speech  and 
private  property,  and  with  a  desire  to 
■erre  In  the  cause  of  communlzlng  the 
workJ. 

In  fact,  many  in  our  country  point  to 
the  success  of  Communist  education  as 
though  It  were  Qnal.  We  frequently  hear 
It  aald  that  while  In  our  own  society 
ycMing  men  and  women  believe  in  nothing, 
the  young  people  in  Communist  countries 
are  dedicated  and  cotnmltted. 

It  Is  especialiy  Interesting,  therefore. 
to  consider  the  material  contained  in  a 
recent  book,  entitled  "The  Thought  Revo- 
lution" which  was  written  by  a  young 
Chinese.  Tung  Ch-Plng.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Humphrey  Evans. 

In  May  1W4.  Tung  fJed  from  the  Red 
Chinese  Embawy  tn  Burundi  and  asked 
for  asylum  In  the  United  States  He  was 
only  24  years  old  and  was  a  child  of  9 
when  the  forces  of  Mao  Tse-tung  took 
over  Shanghai. 

Mr.  Reed  J.  Irrine  notes  in  a  review  of 
this  book  that  this  young  man  was  "not 
one  of  the  Jrreooncllables  from  the  old 
regime,  but  had  been  educated  by  the 
Communists  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  his  achooi  career."  If  the  Communists 
were  as  effective  in  molding  the  minds  of 
the  young  as  we  had  been  led  to  believe. 
bow  did  it  happen  that  this  young  man 


seised  the  first  opportunity  he  had  to 

defect? 
Many  incidents  in  hla  education  led 

Tung  to  the  conclusion  that  Communists 
and  communism  were  not  what  they  pre- 
tended to  be.  His  favorite  teacher  in 
high  school,  for  example,  was  an  elderly 
lady  named  Miss  Pan.  She  voiced  criti- 
cism of  teachers'  salaries  during  the 
Hundred  Flowers  Campaign  in  the  spring 
of  1957.  Criticism.s  were  l>eing  invited, 
and  Miss  Pan  had  pointed  out  that  pre- 
viously teacliers  had  received  regular 
salary  Increases,  but  tiiat  now  such  In- 
creases were  rare.  Wlien  the  crackdown 
came.  Miss  Pan  was  declared  a  rightist 
and  was  sent  to  work  on  the  Amoy  rail- 
road as  a  coolie.  She  died  within  a  few 
morith.s. 

Other  tilings  contributed  to  his  new 
understanding.  One  of  his  classmates. 
Sun,  thought  that  he  was  doing  his  duty 
to  the  partj-  by  exposing  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  a  vicious  Intriguer.  The  result: 

Ttie  tables  were  turned,  and  It  was  Bun 
who  was  put  on  trial  for  having  brought 
fal.se  charges  against  a  party  meml)er  Ths 
students  found  themselves  forred  to  "strug- 
gle agaln.st"  Sun  which  meant  heaping  sbttse 
and  denunciatlLtn  upon  him  In  a  marathon 
meeting 

Tung  writes  of  Sun's  bewildered  reac- 
tion In  this  way: 

He  had  participated  frequently  in  these 
hate  orgies  but  he  had  always  believed  that 
the  vk-tlms  deserved  what  they  got  This  was 
the  first  time  he  had  endured  the  torment, 
and  he  knew  that  It  was  unjust  He  refused 
to  accept  the  criticism:  he  pleaded  with  us 
to  stop  lying  and  to  teU  the  truth  of  what 
originally  had  been  told  to  him  .  we  were 
encouraged  tij  hit  him  with  our  l^ta  and 
to  spit  on  him  When  we  left  him,  be  was 
sprawled  on  the  floor,  face  down,  sobbing. 

Tung  was  one  sensitive  young  man 
who  came  to  understand  the  duplicity 
uUierent  In  communism,  and  on  his  first 
nlRht  at  the  Red  Chinese  Embassy  In 
Burundi  he  escaped  to  the  American 
Embassy  and  foimd  freedom  in  the  West. 
Hus  story  i.s  the  stor>'  of  many  young 
Chinese,  and  of  many  other  young  men 
and  women  who  suffer  under  commu- 
nism. 

To  those  who  hold  that  communism 
involves  no  more  denial  of  freedom  to 
the  people  of  China  than  did  previous 
Chinese  governments.  Mr  Irvine  states 
the  following- 

What  the  authors  oi  these  superficial  /b- 
servatlons  on  the  Chinese  scene  do  not  real- 
l;<:e  Is  the  txemendous  importance  of  free- 
dom from  being  compelled  to  engage  in  of- 
fensive, nonsensical  and  hypocritical  activi- 
ties, not  to  mention  the  freedom  from  com- 
pulsion to  say  that  black  Is  wtxlte  A  regime 
can  t>e  authorltarlaa  and  still  permit  people 
to  retain  their  Integrity  and  self-respect.  It 
can  permit  those  who  find  that  they  cannot 
stand  the  restraints  lm[>>eed  on  them  the 
f.'eedom  of  existence 

This  review  appeared  In  the  March- 
April  issue  of  The  Intercollegiate  Review. 
The  author  is  advisor  to  the  Division  of 
International  Finance.  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

I  wish  to  slmre  this  review  with  other 
Senators,  and  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 


CHILC     of    S     RrVOLL'TTOJf 

fBy  Reed  J  Irvine.  Adviser.  Division  of  In- 
ternational Finance,  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  with  respon- 
sibility for  economic  research  on  Asia.  Af- 
ri<ia,  and  Latin  America  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  tills  essay  do  not  necessarily 
represent  those  of  the  Board  of  Governors.) 
"TTie  Thought  Revolution."  by  Tung  Chi 
Ping  and  Humphrey  Evans.  New  York:  Cow- 
ard-McCann.   1966.  %&.) 

In  May  1964.  the  story  th.it  a  Communist 
Chinese  diplomat  had  fled  from  the  Red  Chi- 
nese embassy  in  Burundi  and  had  asked  for 
asylum  in  the  United  States  was  front-page 
news.  The  defector  was  only  34  years  old. 
and  only  a  child  of  nine  when  the  fc»x;es  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  took  over  Shangiiai.  He  waa 
not  one  of  the  Irrecoricllables  from  the  old 
regime,  but  had  been  educated  by  the  com- 
munists almost  from  the  t>eglnnlng  of  his 
school  career.  If  the  communists  were  as 
efTective  In  molding  the  minds  of  the  young 
as  we  had  been  led  to  believe,  how  did  It 
happen  that  this  young  man  seieed  the  first 
opportunity  he  had  to  defectT  And  why  did 
he  choose  to  flee  to  a  country  that  had  been 
portrayed  to  him  dally  as  the  most  evil  land 
In  the  world. 

The  young  defector.  Tung  Chl-Plng,  with 
the  able  as.slstance  of  Humphrey  Evans,  has 
provided  us  with  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  to  a  good  many  more  In  his  book. 
The  Thought  Retpolution.  Tung's  story  is 
both  fascinating  and  movU^.  It  gives  us  for 
the  Qrst  time  a  detailed,  eye-witness  account 
of  how  the  communists  in  China  went  atxiut 
trying  to  moid  the  new  communist  man  from 
the  youthful  clay  that  fell  Into  their  bands 
when  they  aelaed  control  fron>  the  demor- 
alized NaUonallst  regime.  Uoreover,  It  casts 
considerable  light  on  China's  newest  scourge, 
the  Bed  Guard. 

Tung  Chl-Plng's  story  offers  some  reason 
to  believe  that  we  have  tended  to  overesti- 
mate greatly  the  effectiveness  of  the  "edu- 
cational" eflarta  of  the  totalltarlans.  It  Is 
not  fust  that  the  communist  techniques 
failed  to  make  a  devoted  communist  of  Tung; 
what  is  most  interesting  snd  encotimgtng  Is 
why  they  failed  to  work. 

Tung  obviously  considers  hinMctf  to  be 
reasonably  representative  of  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple Uiat  be  left  behind  In  Communist  China, 
and  the  reader  of  his  book  comes  away  agree- 
ing with  him  The  reason  is  that  Tung  shows 
that  nearly  all  the  Chinese,  even  the  dullest- 
wltted  peasants,  sense  that  they  have  lieen 
tricked  and  deceived  by  the  Communists. 
Nothing  stirs  greater  resentmsnt  than  those 
who  victimise,  and  one  cannot  read  Tung's 
account  of  ths  vlctimixaUon  of  the  Chinese 
people  without  a  feeling  of  deep  revulsion 
toward  those  responsible. 

T'ling  concedes  that  he  and  lUs  people  were 
at  first  impressed  by  the  communists,  believ- 
ing thst  they  were  well  disciplined,  tolerant 
and  Just.  At  first  their  behavior  appeared  to 
confirm  this,  but  tiefore  long  people  t>egan 
to  realiM  the  communists'  hypocrisy.  Those 
who  did  not  realize  this  soon  got  into  trouble. 
One  of  the  most  Important  lessons  that 
had  to  be  learned  in  the  "new  China"  was 
that  truth  was  subjective,  not  objective. 
To  discover  the  'truth"  one  had  to  be  clever 
about  divining  the  though U  of  the  Party 
leaders,  and  this  was  compUcated  t>y  the  fact 
ttiAt  the  words  they  spoke  did  not  always 
represent  thslr  actual  thoughu. 

For  example.  Tung  tells  of  the  great 
tragedy  that  befell  one  of  his  classmates. 
Sun,  who  was  the  only  person  he  knew  who 
actually  believed  the  Party  propaganda.  Sun 
t<x)k  seriously  the  claim  thst  the  Party  lead- 
ership was  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
masses  Knowing  thst  Sal-U.  the  chairman 
u<  th»  clasa  branch  of  the  Youth  League,  was 
a  Tlcloua  Intriguer  who  was  universally  dis- 
liked by  the  other  students,  he  thought  it 
hla  duty  to  expose  this  fact  and  have  her 
unseated.    He   gathered   testimony    from   all 


the  students  and  had  a  meeting  convened 
to  hear  the  charges.  TTnfortunately  he  failed 
to  take  Into  account  the  fact  tba  Ssl-11 
had  Just  been  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party,  and  when  the  chips 
were  down,  the  students  who  had  poured  out 
their  complaints  to  Sun  were  afraid  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  ever  said  anything  against 
her.  The  tables  were  turned,  and  It  was  Sun 
who  was  put  on  trial  for  having  brought 
false  charges  against  a  Party  meml>er.  The 
students  found  themselves  forced  to  "strug- 
gle against"  Sun,  which  meant  heaping  abuse 
and  denunciation  upon  him  in  a  marathon 
meeting.  Tung  writes  of  Sun's  bewildered 
reaction  as  follows, 

"He  had  participated  frequently  in  these 
hate  orgies,  but  he  had  always  believed  that 
the  victims  deserved  what  they  got.  This 
was  the  first  time  he  had  endured  the  tor- 
ment, and  he  knew  that  it  was  unjust.  He 
re/used  to  accept  the  criticism;  he  pleaded 
with  ua  to  stop  lying  and  to  tell  the  truth 
of  what  originally  had  been  told  to  him 
concerning  Ssi-li.  Finally,  we  were  encour- 
aged to  hit  him  with  our  fist*  and  to  spit 
on  him.  When  we  left  him,  he  was  sprawled 
on  the  floor,  face  down,  sobbirig." 

The  experience  literally  drove  Sun  mad. 
Sun  knew  that  be  was  right,  and  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Party  of- 
ficials knew  it  also.  He  could  not  reconcile 
this  knowledge  with  his  naive  faith  in  the 
Party  propaganda.  His  mind  snapped  under 
the  strain.  The  other  students  had  no  diffi- 
culty understanding  why  the  Party  pro- 
tected Ssl-11,  Tung  explains, 

"They  (the  Party  leaders)  would  have  been 
suspicious  of  her  if  she  had  been  genuinely 
hked;  this  would  have  indicated  that  she 
stded  with  the  masses  against  the  com- 
munists." 

Tung  himself  had  learned  early  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  tell  the  Communists  the 
truth  even  when  they  asked  for  It.  His 
favorite  teacher  In  high  school,  an  elderly 
lady  named  Miss  Pan,  had  ventured  to  voice 
a  criticism  of  teachers'  salaries  during  the 
Hundred  Flowers  Campaign  In  the  Spring  of 
1957.  Criticisms  were  being  Invited,  and  Miss 
Pan  had  pointed  out  that  previously  teachers 
had  received  regular  salary  Increases,  but 
that  now  such  increases  were  rare.  When  the 
crackdown  came  on  those  who  had  ventured 
to  criticize.  Miss  Pan  was  declared  to  be 
rightist.  She  was  sent  to  work  on  the  Amoy 
railroad  as  a  coolie  and  she  died  within  a  few 
months. 

Another  of  Tung's  teachers  quoted  In  class 
an  early  poem  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  In  which 
Mao  boasted  that  his  accomplishments  would 
be  greater  than  those  of  China's  best  hero- 
emperors.  A  "progressive"  student  reported 
that  the  teacher  had  read  this  sarcastically, 
with  the  result  that  this  teacher  also  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  rightist  and  was  sentenced  to 
manual  labor  on  a  cooperative  farm. 

But  it  was  not  enough  Just  to  refrain  from 
criticism.  One  also  had  to  be  enthusiastic. 
One  of  Tung's  teachers  was  subjected  to  the 
■struggle"  process  because  he  was  guilty  of 
doing  his  work  competently  but  without 
enough  feeling.  He  was  subjected  to  hours 
of  public  criticism  until  he  confessed  his 
supposed  errors,  praised  the  Party  and  Chair- 
man Mao  for  showing  htm  his  mistake,  and 
swore  to  reform.  Tung  says  It  was  like  beat- 
ing a  man  for  not  smiling,  beating  him  until 
he  did  open  his  lips  and  show  his  teeth. 

Another  personal  experience  In  high  school 
taught  Tung  the  grave  danger  of  uttering  an 
objective  truth.  His  high  school  class  bad 
been  assigned  to  work  picking  cotton  in  a 
commune.  The  students  hated  the  work,  and 
the  peasants  bated  the  students,  but  the 
night  before  they  were  to  return  to  the  city, 
a  commune  official  announced  that  the  stu- 
dents had  unanimously  demanded  to  be  al- 
lowed to  work  another  two  weeks,  and  the 
authorities  were  bowing  to  their  will.  Both 
the  students  and  the  peasants  protested  this 


"unanimous"  decision,  with  such  vigor  that 
the  extra  period  was  cut  to  one  week.  How- 
ever, at  the  end  of  the  week  the  students 
were  compelled  to  hold  a  "struggle  meeting" 
to  criticize  each  other.  They  made  the  mis- 
take of  Including  In  the  criticism  a  classmate 
whose  father  was  a  general  in  the  People's 
Liberation  Army.  He  was  very  lazy  and  took 
full  advantage  of  his  father's  position  to 
avoid  work  and  study,  and  all  the  criticisms 
made  of  him  bad  the  distinction  of  being 
true.  But  It  was  Intolerable  that  the  truth 
should  be  told.  The  Party  showed  its  dis- 
pleasure by  ordering  an  Intense  struggle 
against  the  class  leader. 

"The  cadres  leould  accept  nothing  less  than 
screaming  frenzy  from  us.  We  also  were  en- 
couraged to  strike  the  ex-class  chief  with 
our  fists  and  to  apit  on  him.  We  were  per- 
mitted to  stop  only  when  we  were  exhausted. 
Thereupon  the  cadres  accepted  the  "will  of 
the  masses"  and  our  classmate  was  sentenced 
to  be  expelled  from  the  school  and  loas  sent 
to  tnanual  labor  in  clearing  virgin  land  on 
the  northwest  frontier.  Everyone  in  the 
class   was   sick   with   revulsion." 

Tung  later  received  another  valuable  les- 
son from  one  of  his  classmates  in  how  to 
succeed  In  the  topsy-turvy  world  In  which 
he  found  himself.  The  students  were  work- 
ing In  another  commune,  and  one  of  their 
Jobs  was  to  Interview  the  peasants  to  find 
out  what  they  were  thinking.  Tung  worked 
with  a  student  who  was  a  very  experienced 
Informer.  They  found  that  the  bitterness  and 
animosity  of  the  peasants  seemed  limitless. 
Everywhere  they  were  told  that  the  Com- 
munists bad  broken  thel.  promises,  bad 
robbed  them,  chested  them  and  lied  to  them. 
Tung  was  amazed  tliat  they  Ciued  be  so 
critical,  but  they  apparently  spoke  out  be- 
cause they  felt  that  things  could  not  possibly 
be  made  any  worse;  they  had  nothing  to 
lo  1  but  their  clialna.  Tuni  's  more  experi- 
enced colleague  wrote  their  report.  It  read, 

"Having  talked  to  our  quota  of  families, 
we  can  say  u;ithout  any  hesitation  that  the 
Party's  rural  policies  are  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  peaarnta.  In  every  household,  en- 
thutiaam  of  unmistakable  sincerity  was  ex- 
pressed for  the  commune  aystem." 

The  Party  considered  this  a  "brilliant" 
report.  The  fact  that  Tung  was  co-signer  was 
Interpreted  aa  evidence  of  tls  progress  in 
heightening  his  political  consciousness. 

This  is  reminiscent  of  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred In  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Rangoon, 
Burma,  recounted  by  Aleksandr  Kaznacheev 
In  his  book,  tnaide  a  Soviet  Embassy.  An 
Embassy  officer  wrote  an  accurate  report  on 
the  visit  to  Bangoon  of  Poland's  President 
Cyranklewlca.  saying  that  the  Poles  had  ig- 
nored the  Soviet  Kmbassy,  had  failed  to  men- 
tion the  Soviet  Union  in  their  speeches  and 
In  general  demonstrated  black  ingratitude  to 
the  Soviets.  This  report  almost  ruined  the 
officer's  career.  A  more  experienced  officer 
was  ordered  to  revise  the  report,  and  it  came 
out  praising  the  visit  as  a  great  success  and 
ended  with  this  statement,  "All  attempts  on 
the  part  of  native  reactionary  elements  to 
spoil  the  close  relations  established  between 
the  vlaltlng  Polish  delegation  and  the  So- 
viet Embassy  have  ended  in  complete  fail- 
ure.' 

The  Chinese  and  Russian  Oommunists  may 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  many  things,  but  they 
share  a  preference  for  twisting  the  facts  to 
fit  their  conception  of  what  reality  ought  to 
l>e.  Timg  discovered  that  this  was  the  key 
to  survival,  and  though  it  necessitated  do- 
ing many  tilings  that  went  against  the  grain, 
he  preferred  stirvival  to  martyrdom.  He  was 
aided  by  the  communist  doctrine  that  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes  were  inherent- 
ly superior  to  those  of  the  upper  classes. 

Tung  was  from  a  proletarian  family,  but 


'Aleksandr  Kacnacheev,  /ns<de  a  Soviet 
Embaaay  (Philadelphia:  Upplncott,  1962),  p. 
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be  received  valuable  guidance  from  a  bril- 
liant classmate,  Hu.  Hu  was  given  rough 
treatment  and  low  grades  by  the  teachers, 
wtilch  he  explained  saying,  "I  have  a  loath- 
some. Incurable,  hereditary  disease.  Mf  fa- 
ther Is — was — a  rich  Industrialist."  Hu 
found  that  he  could  stirvlve  only  by  pretend- 
ing that  the  communist  environment  was 
changing  his  nature  and  was  gradually  mak- 
ing him  into  the  perfect  communist  man. 
This  pleased  the  Oommunists  immensely 
since  it  appeared  to  prove  that  environment 
determined  human  nature,  one  of  their  arti- 
cles of  faith.  Hu  had  no  hope  of  escape,  be- 
cause of  his  background.  He  could  never  be 
trusted  to  leave  the  cotintry.  But  Tung  was 
able  to  get  an  assignment  to  the  Chinese 
Embassy  in  Burundi,  where  he  spent  one 
night  before  maliilng  his  break  for  freedom. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Tung's  mind  where 
he  should  go  to  seek  freedom.  It  was  to  the 
embassy  of  that  country  that  had  been  most 
fiercely  reviled  In  all  the  propaganda  of  the 
communists  that  he  had  been  subjected  to 
since  1949.  The  enemies  of  his  enemy,  the 
communists,  bad  to  be  his  friends. 

What  kind  of  freedom  was  he  seeking? 

Western  intellectuals  are  all  too  often  in- 
clined to  think  of  freedom  only  In  terms  of 
electoral  machinery  and  the  right  to  express 
dissenting  political  views.  This  is  why  they 
frequently  argue  that  It  Is  meaningless  to 
talk  about  the  communists  depriving  the 
people  of  their  freedom  because  most  people 
In  Asia  have  never  known  freedom.  For  ex- 
ample, two  books  on  China,  whose  authors 
had  been  much  Impressed  by  the  evidence 
they  saw  that  the  people  of  China  were  en- 
thusiastic, dedicated  supporters  of  the  com- 
munist regime,  inspired  a  New  York  Times 
reviewer  to  make  this  comment. 

The  sacrifice  of  a  freedom  the  Chinese 
never  had  in  any  effective  sense — the  free- 
dom of  individual  diaaent — and  of  an  eco- 
nomic system  based  on  profit  (which  bene- 
fited very  few  Chinese),  does  not  in  China 
seem  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  sense  of 
unity,  dedication  and  identification  which, 
both  roriters  testify,  runs  through  every  gov- 
ernmental official.' 

What  the  reviewer  and  the  authors  of 
these  superficial  observations  on  the  Chi- 
nese scene  clearly  do  not  realize  is  the  tre- 
mendous Importance  of  freedom  from  being 
compelled  to  engage  In  offensive,  nonsensi- 
cal, and  hypocritical  activities,  not  to  men- 
tion the  freedom  from  compulsion  to  say 
that  black  is  white.  A  regime  can  be  authori- 
tarian and  still  permit  most  p>eople  to  retain 
their  integrity  and  self-respect.  It  can  per- 
mit those  who  find  that  they  cannot  stand 
the  restraints  Imposed  on  them  the  freedom 
of  exit.  The  communist  regime  is  the  first 
in  China  that  has  had  both  the  wUl  and 
the  means  to  eliminate  these  most  essential 
freedoms — the  freedom  from  forced  irra- 
tionality, the  freedom  to  be  silent  and  the 
freedom  to  leave. 

Being  compelled  to  do  what  is  shameful 
or  ridiculous,  such  as  inventing  false  charges 
to  hurl  against  associates  to  prove  one's  de- 
votion to  the  Party,  or  working  oneself  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion  to  feed  a  baclcyard 
steel  furnace  that  produces  only  worthless 
metal,  Is  tolerable  only  to  one  who  has  nei- 
ther sense  nor  character. 

Tung  Is  confident  that  the  Chinese  people 
still  have  both  sense  and  character.  In  com- 
menting on  an  American  columnist's  remark 
that  the  Chinese  people  are  possessed  by 
revolutionary  fervor,  he  wrote: 

"The  Chinese  people  are  possessed  by  revo- 
lutionary fervor  about  aa  much  aa  the  pris- 
oners in  one  of  your  penitentiaries.  Their 
keepers  can  put  them  through  the  motions, 
but  if  they  could  throw  their  keepers  out. 
there  would  be  dancing  in  the  atreeta,  fuat 
aa  there  was  in  Gharta  when  they  got  rUl  of 
Nkrumah." 


»  New  York  Times.  May  18, 1966. 
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mux  Are  Um  pcHltaUiaca  tbat  tbU  may 
Iwpyiiy  ToBg  gtT««  A  Terj  good  d— eripaon 
of  tta*  eonlllct  tjetweu  the  "leftlata"  ukd  Um 
"ligfcUif  •  Uuit  baa  been  going  on  wlUUn  Uie 
Cbtn«M  Coannrmnlrt  Partr  for  tbe  p«et  dec- 
ade He  writes. 

"Tke  frowp  o/  to^  ieatferi  couid  be  mewed 
a*  MoMed  into  tvoo  groups,  the  'reds'  and 
thm  'erperts.'  Th*  red*  were  the  otd  retxWu- 
tionmfit*.  few  of  them  wer«  icell  edue^ted. 
tfut  thepwere  fmnatie  about  Marxist  theories. 
T%«  MMSlberf  of  the  other  group,  whxle  po- 
litlemttf  pure  enough,  vere  esaentvall^  rpe- 
NallTfr  in  ruch  fUld*  as  ofnculture.  lay  or 
a^wttmUtration ,  foreign  afatrs.  and  industry. 
IM  th*  prxMXss  wherebT)  national  pottcy  uws 
daeMed,  the  reds  were  ngidly  doctrtnarre. 
thef  foUotced  a  literal  mterpretation  of 
Mmrrtit-Leninut  dogma  and  they  therefore 
were  generally  more  leftist'  The  experti' 
hamtvtr.  tended  to  look  at  a  situation  more 
rmJUtieaUg  (instead  of  seeing  it  as  Marx  or 
LgtUn  h«d  and  ft  ought  to  be  i  end  to  react 
to  tt  I*  ■  more  logteal  way.  because  they 
tamttd  to  mdMft  theory  to  the  situation  in- 
stead of  interpreting  the  lituatton  on  the 
baata  of  theory,  they  were  comparatively 
'r<«fittot«.' " 

Wliat  we  are  ledng  today  la  an  Ir.t^nse 
struggle  between  these  two  factioaa.  The 
"IsftUta"  are  endeavannn  to  cnuh  the  coore 
pngBWtle  wing  of  tbe  Party  The  Red  Ciuards 
mn  being  nsed  in  much  the  aame  way  that 
Tang  and  bis  classmates  were  used  in  the 
"Two  AnU  Campaign"  of  195S  when  they 
'wara  berded  out  ot  the  cUassrooms  u>  demon- 
•krato  and  shout  frenaled  sloii;ana. 

'We  voKtd  not  know  ichat  it  vaa  about 
nnttt  tka  next  day.  We  would  learn  that  we 
ttmd  risen  'rpontaneousiy  to  protest  Tomr  im- 
perialist  affront  or  some  comment  bjr  an 
imperiaUst  leader  " 

Today  It  ts  the  leaden  of  the  "rightist" 
faetloa  of  the  Party  who  are  the  target  of 
tttm  denunciatory  slogans. 

TlM  surfacing  of  this  eonfilct  In  the  dra- 
in»tte  form  it  has  taken  the  past  several 
moBtba  stands  as  cooflrmauon  of  the  accu- 
racy of  Tung's  obaerraUons  about  the  icn- 
Blons  that  have  long  been  concealed  within 
tbe  labrtc  of  the  Chinese  communist  refi:lme 
Tbaae  daretopments  have  clearly  shown  how 
foollsta  and  nalre  these  visitors  to  China  were 
who  MW  itotiilng  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  but 
"tlM  aenae  of  unltj.  dedication  and  tdenufl- 
caUon  which  .  .  .  runs  through  every  strata 
ot  Chinese  society  "  Tbese  writers  were  In- 
eOned  to  caution  us  not  to  thlnJc  that  the 
flilTtsss  people  share  our  value  system,  that 
we  shotUd  not  think  that  what  was  repre- 
benalbta  to  us  was  Dece&saniy  dlrtastefu:  to 
tbeni. 

What  Tung  tells  us  has  the  truer  ring. 
For  on*  tblng.  nothing  he  baa  written  has 
been  made  to  l(»k  foollah  by  the  events  that 
have  transpired  since  his  words  appeau'ed 
In  print.  To  be  sure,  the  Chinese  value  sys- 
tem differs  from  that  of  the  Western  coun- 
tries In  many  Important  respects,  but  the 
Chlnsse  people  share  with  people  everywhere 
a  deeiMeated  need  to  harmonlae  their  ideas 
and  actions  with  reality  as  they  see  It  Even 
tbe  leaders  have  this  need,  as  Is  evidenced 
by  tbelr  preference  for  false  reports  telling 
tliem  that  reality  conforms  to  what  their 
ideas  say  It  should  be. 

At  tbe  moment,  those  who  are  farthest 
detached  from  reality  appear  to  have  the 
upper  band,  and  tbe  leader.s  of  the  more 
pragmatic  wing  of  tne  Party  are  confessitm 
their  past  sins.  Tbe  achoois.  which  devoted 
little  enough  ttn^  to  aciMlenUc  pursuits  In 
Tung's  day.  have  now  been  closed  completely 
for  a  yeer.  wltn  tbe  dubious  aim  of  makitkg 
tlM  Students  "redder  ' 

"niere  ta  no  reason  to  tblnk  that  tbe  young 
people  are  happy  aboat  this  situation  any 
more  tlinn  Tung's  elstmstea  were  bappry 
about  the  cruel  and  senseless  way  in  wbleb 
they  were  treated  The  Bed  Guards  in  Peking 
are  reiwrted  to  be  "cold,  hungry  axtd  visibly 


bored  .  they  sleep  In  unfinished  buildings 
and  spend  their  days  wandering  aimieaaXy 
through  tbe  city,  gatltartng  at  Intervals  to 
recite  Maoist  aphorisms."  * 

Badly  needed  Is  someone  who  can  lead  the 
people  out  of  the  Maoist  wilderness  and  into 
a  world  where  objective  truth  Is  honored  and 
at  least  a  minlmiU  degree  of  freedom  Is  re- 
stored No  such  eader  Is  now  In  sight,  but 
certainly  If  he  emerges,  he  will  uut  Luck  for 
fullcwers. 


SUMMER    PROGRAMS    FOR    VOUNQ 
FE»PLE 

Mr  McOEE-  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
commend  E*resldcnt  Johnson  for  his 
decision  to  seek  an  additional  $75  million 
for  use  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  current  tiscal  year  to  sup- 
port summer  programs  for  yount<  people 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  call  on  the  Con- 
irress  to  support  his  rt-quest 

It  Is  Important  that  the  Presidents 
request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
be  kept  In  proper  focus.  This  Is  not  a  grab 
for  additional  money  to  carry  out  the 
overall  strategy  agauist  poverty 

It  reflect*,  instead,  the  need  for  even 
greater  antipoverty  effort  amon*;  young 
people  In  the  summer 

Out  of  school  and  out  of  work,  these 
young  people  from  Impoverished  families 
are  rich  In  only  one  thiru; — time.  They 
have  the  time  to  do  almost  anything  they 
want. 

This  appropriation  vrtll  support  pro- 
grams desiffned  to  se«  that  they  u.se  that 
time  wl-sely;  that  they  will  reap  from 
thi.s  summer's  experience  a  knowledge 
and  an  awareness  and  an  uplifted  spirit 
that  will  enable  them  to  battle  the  causes 
of  poverty  that  bind  them. 

The  appropriation  will  provide  train- 
ing and  jobs  (or  75.000  more  young 
Americans  than  are  now  being  assisted 
In  the  economic  opportunity  pro«rram  It 
will  permit  more  than  1  million  to  enjoy 
new  recreational  opporttmlties.  And  In 
many  areas  It  will  provide  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  keep  schools,  libraries,  and  play- 
grounds open,  to  build  swimming  pools, 
and  to  light  basketball  courts  and  base- 
ball diamonds 

Much  Is  being  done  In  this  Nation  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  by  pri- 
vate organizations  and  citizens  to  make 
the  summer  meaningful — In  a  long-term 
way— but  more  must  be  done  and  that 
extra  push  must  come  from  a  Congress 
prepared  to  show  its  concern. 

I  am  concerned  and  I  hope  that  others 
In  this  body  are  also 


EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM  ON 
ROSEBUD  SIOUX  INDLAN  RESER- 
VATION 

Mr  McOOVERN  Mr  President,  so 
often  we  are  reminded  that  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  is  the  forgotten  man  In  our 
society.  Tribal  offlctals  from  all  over  the 
country  have  come  to  Washington  to  at- 
test u>  the  appalling  conditions  existing 
on  our  Indian  reaexvations  and  to  ask 
for  help  from  the  Federal  Qovemment  in 
solving  some  of  these  problems  Our 
record  for  irtvlng  this  much  needed  help 
has  not  always  been  adequate 

However.  I  am  delighted  that  we  have 


•  Washington  Pott.  January  1,  19«7,  p.  1. 


a  new  experimental  program  on  the 
900,000-acre  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  south-central  South  Dakota, 
which  Is  helping  a  great  deal.  This  pro- 
gram Is  being  conducted  Jointly  by  the 
OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  ASairs  in  cooperation 
with  the  Rosebud  Tribal  Council. 

The  objective  Is  to  transfer  Indians 
from  tents,  shacks,  and  other  substand- 
ard housing  Into  simple  low-cost  houses 
equipped  with  electricity,  water,  and  bath 
fixtures.  Also,  It  is  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine if  low-cost  prefabricated  housing 
made  available  to  the  needy  at  a  nominal 
cost  offers  a  solution  to  housing  problems. 

This  type  of  experimental  program  Is 
Img  overdue,  and  I  commend  the  cooper- 
ative efforts  of  these  Federal  agencies  In 
such  a  worthwhile  program.  At  this  point. 
I  ask  uruknlmous  consent  to  Include  In 
the  RicoKo  an  excellent  article  In  tlie 
.'Vprll  13.  1967.  NaUonid  Observer  by  Tom 
Allen  which  describes  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rrconn. 
as  follows: 

Bldoinc  Hope  and  thk  Roskbuo  Indians 
(By  Tom  Allan  i 

RoecstT).  S  Dai — " Anpo  xeicharpi,'  an 
Indian  expression  meaning  dawn  of  a  new 
day.  ts  the  motto  adopted  by  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Indians  for  the  new  project  now  under 
wny  here  on  their  900.000-acTe  reeervatlon  in 
south-central  South  Dakota 

The  program  Involves  the  transfer  of  In- 
dians from  tents,  shacks.  dlrt-Qoored  loft 
huts,  and  even  discarded  ranch  chicken 
coops  to  simple  yet  low -cost  houeee  The 
iKiuses  come  complete  with  electricity  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  tbe  life  of  many  reserva- 
tion Rosebud  Sioux,  tap  water,  bathtubs, 
and  indoor  toilet  facilities. 

A  Horsrwc  zxPTiLnsttrr 

The  experiment  ts  being  conducted  Jointly 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  OpportuiUty,  the 
Department  of  Uousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Public  Ueaith  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  uf  Indian  AfTairs  In  co-operation  with 
Uie  Rosebud  Tribal  Council.  The  program  is 
iin  attempt  to  discover  if  low-coet.  prefabrl- 
cuited  housing,  given  or  made  available  to  the 
poor  at  nominal  cost,  offers  a  solution  to  the 
housing  problem  faced  by  the  poor  In  any 
nre;i. 

Each  house,  specially  designed  for  Indian 
needs.  U  a  22-foot  by  SB-foot,  prefabricated, 
plywood- paneled  structure  with  two  bed- 
rooms, a  kitchen,  living  room,  and  a  bath. 
Each  has  a  total  of  620  square  feet  of  living 
space  Heat  Is  furnished  by  wood.  oil.  or  pro- 
pane-gas stove,  according  to  the  resident's 
preference. 

The  11,893.000  experiment  has  a  twofold 
Impact  on  the  area.  The  375  homes  arc  being 
prefabricated  in  a  tribal  plant  at  the  rescr- 
\aUon  headquarters  here  On-the-job  train- 
ing In  building  crafts  and  employment  Is 
provided  for  17  trlbe&men  In  the  plant  and 
another  53  In  fleld-coustructlon  crews. 

Offlclikls  say  the  experiment  Involves  a  first 
In  Government  housing  programs.  Instead  of 
t>elng  built  in  a  complex,  tbe  homes  are  built 
where  residents  want  them  throughout  the 
reservation.  However.  In  communities  such 
as  Two  Strike  and  Spring  Creek,  deep  in 
pine-studded  valleys,  the  Rosebud  Sioux  are 
having  their  bouses  built  as  close  to  each 
other  as  were  their  shacks  and  tents.  The 
new  homes  hearing  completion  there  are  In 
marked  contrast  to  tbe  hovels  and  "squaw 
coolers  "  nearby  A  "squaw  cooler"  ts  a  pavil- 
ion with  a  pine-bough  roof,  open  on  all  sides, 
into  which  the  squaw  moves  her  family  and 


cbores  during  tbe  hot  suminar  wumthi  to 
escape  tbe  beat  of  tbe  usually  wlndowleai 
huts  and  shacks. 

One  of  the  program's  requirements  la  that 
the  old  shacks,  tents,  and  eabtns  must  be 
removed  within  80  days  of  occupancy  at  tbe 
new  home.  Planting  and  landscaping  la  in- 
cluded in  tbe  completed  unite. 

Tbe  Indians  will  furnish  tbelr  own  homes. 
Although  the  homes,  which  cost  an  average 
of  (8,aoo,  are  a  Oovernment  grant,  realdenta 
are  required  to  pay  a  as-a-month  fee  to  a 
tribal  bousing  authority  for  five  years.  Tbe 
money  will  be  used  for  playgrounds  and  other 
community  developments. 

Last  week  60  of  the  375  units  were  hearing 
completion  and  12  families  have  already 
moved  into  their  strange  new  homes,  where 
they  are  receiving  instructions  from  a  special 
tribal  education  committee  on  the  use  of 
indoor  facilities. 

ANTICIPATING    DECENT    HOMES 

Chosen  by  the  Indians  to  be  chief  admin- 
istrator of  the  transitional  homes  experi- 
ment Is  the  Jesuit  parish  priest  here,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Pates,  a  former  assistant  high- 
school  principal  In  Omaha,  Neb. 

"We  chose  the  anpo  icicharpi  motto  for 
the  project  because  for  these  people  this 
housing  means  a  breakthrough,"  says  Father 
Pates.  "They  now  are  looking  forward  to 
living  in  a  decent  home  with  ordinary  con- 
veniences. This  provides  them  with  a  new 
image  of  family  life  and  gives  them  a  new 
place  In  society." 

Says  Bernard  T.  Craun,  director  of  the 
demonstration  program:  "We  cannot  say 
deflnltely  at  this  time  whether  this  program 
will  spread  throughout  the  nation  to  other 
poverty-stricken  areas.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  certainly  do  not  institute  a  demon- 
stration program  unless  it  Is  applicable  to 
other  areas." 


AN  ADJUSTED  PARITY  INDEX 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  In 
1964  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
gan Issuing  Its  adjusted  parity  ratio  In- 
dex on  an  annual  basis.  Beglrmlng  this 
month  they  are  Issuing  a  monthly  ad- 
Justed  parity  ratio  Index.  They  will  con- 
tinue the  regular  parity  ratio  Index,  of 
course.  Just  as  they  have  done  In  the 
past. 

I  for  one  am  glad  to  see  the  adjusted 
parity  ratio  Issued  on  a  monthly  basis. 
It  gives  farmers — and  the  public — one 
more  yardstick  with  which  to  measure 
their  well-being  or  lack  of  It. 

What  the  adjusted  index  does.  In  es- 
sence. It  to  add  to  the  basic  parity 
formula  various  direct  Government  pay- 
ments that  farmers  receive.  This  year 
these  payments  will  total  roughly  $3  bil- 
lion and  will  equal  some  7  percent  of 
the  farmers'  total  market  receipts. 
These  payments  are  not  included  in  the 
regular  parity  price  formula,  and  to  Uiis 
extent  the  formula  does  not  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  farmers'  position  compared 
to  preceding  years,  before  payments  were 
used,  when  returns  came  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  marketplace. 

The  reason  the  adjusted  index  was  de- 
vised, back  in  1964,  Is  that  a  basic  shift 
In  farm  commodity  legislation  had  oc- 
curred. There  has  been  a  further  shift 
In  the  past  3  years,  with  enactment  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Under  the  new  programs,  American 
farm  products  are  priced  to  compete  In 
world  markets.  Direct  payments  are 
used  to  adjust  productlcm  and  bolster 
farm  Income.  As  one  consequence,  our 
total  commercial  exports  for  dollars  ex- 


ceeded $5  blUion  last  year.  Feed  grains 
became  the  Nb.  1  dollar  earner  among 
an  American  exports.  Including  Indus- 
trial products. 

The  procrrams  we  operate  under  today 
are  vastly  different  than  the  programs 
of  the  thirties,  forties,  and  fifties.  Be 
cause  of  the  differences,  the  old.  unre- 
vlsed  parity  Index  did  not  give  a  com- 
plete picture  of  conditions. 

The  two  figures  were  released  at  3 
pjn.  yesterday  afternoon.  The  parity  In- 
dex on  the  old  basis  for  April  Is  72.  The 
preliminary  adjusted  fiarity  Index  for 
the  same  period,  which  Includes  program 
payments.  Is  77, 

Both  figures  are  valuable  as  bench- 
marks and  for  this  reason,  I  believe  the 
new  monthly  adjusted  parity  Index  will 
be  useful. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently wrote  an  article  for  Look  maga- 
zine on  the  world  food  problem  which 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  correspond- 
ence. I  wish  it  were  possible  to  share  a 
considerable  part  of  that  mail  with  mem- 
bers for  It  reflects  the  deep  feeling  with 
which  many  Americans  support  our  food- 
for-peaoe  program.  My  faith  in  my  fel- 
low men  is  always  kindled  anew  by  the 
humanltarlanlsm — the  sincere  desire  of 
the  average  American  citizen  to  help  his 
fellow  men — ^which  is  evidenced  in  my 
mall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlLs 
Just  one  letter  out  of  hundreds  which  I 
have  received.  It  Is  from  a  19-year-old 
girl  who  is  in  Honduras  with  her  father, 
a  doctor,  helping  to  operate  a  clinic  and 
a  children's  nutrition  hospital.  Alleen 
was  unknown  to  me  imtil  I  received  her 
letter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  a  letter  from 
an  obviously  wonderful  young  citizen  de- 
scribing very  simply  and  directly,  as  she 
sees  It  daily  in  real  life,  the  problem  we 
face  not  only  where  she  is  working,  but 
around  the  world,  and  some  of  the  very 
real  complications  involved  in  solving  it. 

I  have  imbounded  admiration  for 
Americans  like  this  young  lady's  father. 
Dr.  Stephen  Youngburg,  who  has  elected 
to  move  away  from  our  affluent  society 
here  at  home  and  use  his  talents  to  help 
build  a  little  better  society  in  an  unfor- 
tunate, depressed  land.  I  am  sure  you  will 
admire  Alleen.  the  young  author  of  the 
letter,  when  you  have  read  it. 

I  hope  that  you  will  wonder — as  I  do — 
when  you  have  read  the  letter  why  we  do 
not  escalate  the  war  against  hunger,  and 
send  reinforcements  to  Alleen  and  her 
father  and  others  like  them  around  the 
world,  at  least  as  readily  as  we  reinforce 
our  Armed  Forces.  Reinforcement  and 
escalation  of  the  war  against  hunger  can 
avert  wars  which  must  be  fought  with 
arms  at  a  high  cost  in  htmian  lives. 
Exhibit  1 
Sam  Pbmk>-8dui,  Honduras, 

March  29,  1S67. 

Dub  Sknatob  McOovzrn  :  May  I  introduce 
myself — Alleen  Toaogt>urg  Is  my  name.  I  am 
nineteen.  Wat  tbe  past  six  years  I  have  lived 


with  my  parents  in  Hondurae — wben  not  in. 
sebool.  Tour  article  in  Look,  March  7,  struck 
forceably  bom«  to  me.  I  know  too  w^  the 
results  of  bunger,  malnutrtUoo.  and  Igno- 
rance, for  In  a  "Jungle  hospital"  Just  a  few 
yards  from  my  home  are  housed  about  ninety 
young  victims  of  these  horrors.  We  have 
felt  title  results  of  the  losing  race  against 
hunger  in  the  past  year,  since  our  milk 
supply  from  CARE,  Inc.,  has  been  cut  off. 

A  small  non-profit  ccMporatlon,  Pan  Amer- 
ican Health  Service,  (of  which  my  father 
Is  a  doctor,  was  co-founder)  owns  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  one  of  the  most 
underdeveloped  areas  of  Honduras,  and  even 
Central  America.  We  have  an  outpatient 
cUnlc,  about  eighty  or  ninety  acres  under 
cultivation.  And  the  children's  nutrition  hos- 
pital. There  are  about  fifty  girls  and  women 
whom  we  employ  and  give  practical  nurse's 
instruction.  They  care  for  the  children 
(which  Includes  washing  clothes  by  hand 
and  cooking  and  t^if'Tig  with  wood  fires), 
and  help  in  the  clinic.  We  have  a  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer,  an  LPJ*.  helping  with  the 
teaching,  and  the  clinic.  The  work  Is  very 
rewarding,  but  sdso  he«u'tbreaking  sometimes, 
especially  when  you  look  at  the  problem  on  a 
world  wide  basis,  and  realize  that  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  there  is  no  hope. 

The  "we"  In  the  title  of  your  Article,  In- 
dicates that  we  of  the  United  States  are 
In  the  race  to  save  the  world  from  mass 
starvation.  The  trouble,  as  you  pointed  out, 
is  that  the  average  U.S.  clttzen  doesn't  com- 
prehend the  horrors  of  chronic  bunger  and 
malnutrition  created  by  the  world's  food 
sh(»-tage.  We  were  lulled  Into  a  confident 
sleep  by  our  surplus.  Most  fUU  have  that 
confidence  and  are  not  startled  or  even 
seriously  Interested  In  the  world's  situation. 
This  compounds  the  difficulties  of  Imme- 
diate and  adequate  action.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  your  article,  and  I  could  only 
wish  as  I  read  It  that  everyone  would  read 
it  and  demand  action  by  the  government 
and  coop>eration  by  the  citizens  for  meeting 
the  challenge  which  it  sets  forth. 

But,  as  you  pointed  out,  we  for  all  our 
agricultural  strength  cannot  feed  the  world. 
We  must  do  our  best  to  stimulate  other 
governments  around  the  world  to  cooperate 
In  emphasizing  agriculture.  The  trouble  in 
Honduras  Is  that  farming  is  largely  left  up 
to  the  uneducated  backward  peons.  Those 
who  are  able  to  gain  an  education  seem  to 
shim  getting  their  bands  dirty  and  want  to 
get  an  office  job  In  town.  Most  of  the  people 
who  have  the  intelligence  and  capabilities 
don't  care  about  agriculture.  This,  In  my 
opinion,  is  the  basic  problem.  I  wish  we  would 
encourage  and  support  programs  aimed  at 
getting  more  of  the  middle  class  Interested 
in  agriculture.  We  need  to  get  them  to  realize 
that  farming  is  not  below  their  level.  Credit 
facilities  must  be  made  available  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  Initial  cost  and  costs  of 
expansion.  If  we  by  educational  programs 
could  raise  the  prestige  of  the  farmer  and 
provide  suitable  credit  facilities,  many  na- 
tlozis  could  start  feeding  themselves.  This 
Is  essential  if  mass  starvation  is  to  be 
averted. 

Thank  you  for  your  stimulating  article, 
and  receive  my  beet  wishes  for  your  success 
in  getting  Congress  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion. I  wish  each  member  coiUd  see  tbe  list- 
less eyes,  tbe  emaciated  bodies  of  Innocent 
babies  and  children  who  have  known  only 
hunger.  I  wish  they  could  see  the  longing  in 
the  faces  of  the  parents  who  want  to  provide 
decently  for  their  families,  but  who  are  too 
tired  out  to  do  a  real  day's  work.  Somehow 
we  must  break  the  vicious  circle  which  you 
so  vividly  ajid  correctly  described. 

My  desire  is  to  dedicate  my  life  to  the  task 
of  breaking  this  circle.  What  private  citizens 
like  me  can  do  ts  small,  yet  It  Is  something. 
Since  I  have  seen  the  crjrlng  need,  I  feel 
I  must  do  my  part  small  though  it  be.  I 
wouldn't  be  content  living  in  complacency 
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•nJoylBC  the  bleasingB  of  America.  IPor  the 
atkm  of  our  own  America'*  security  we  muat 
b«lp  the  mmmw  ot  underprlTlleged,  and  w« 
mxmt  do  it  note,  before  the  CommunUta  ar- 
rlT*  wtth  their  promisee.  This  U  abaolutely 
amcmmrf  U  our  way  of  life  la  to  ultimately 
■urrtre. 

I  tbank  you  for  llatentng  to  this  monologue 
which  comes  itralght  from  my  heart  I 
k3M>w  you  will  continue  to  do  what  lies 
wltbln  your  power  to  make  this  a  better 
world  to  live  in 

Sincerely,  one  of  your  backers. 

Adlekn 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREAS- 
URY ENDORSES  TRUTH  IN  LEND- 

Tsa 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
received  an  Impressive  report  from  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  strongly 
recommending  the  passage  of  S.  5.  the 
truth-in -lending  bill.  The  report  Indi- 
cated that  S  5  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  President's  program  As  the  agency 
most  familiar  with  our  financial  and 
capital  markets,  the  Department  Is  In  a 
partlctilarly  good  position  to  judge  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  bill  The  Treas- 
ury Department  believes  the  bill  is  In 
keeping  with  our  competitive  market  sys- 
tem and  follows  a  long  line  of  essential 
and  elTectlve  measures  to  assist  the 
American  consumer  in  the  wise  use  of  his 
economic  resources 

The  Department  also  points  out  that 
8.  5  would  be  only  a  supplement  to  State 
laws  on  consumer  credit  and  would  be 
confined  only  to  the  relatively  narrow 
field  of  disclosure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Treasury  report  be  Inserted 
In  the  RxcoRD 

There  being  no  objectiop..  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
ma  follows: 

Trx  OcrmAL  Counsel  or  tkb 

TRE»Sr«T 

Wtuhington.  D  C  .  April  12.  1987 
Hon.  John  Spiuikman. 

ChMtrman,  Commtttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rtncy,  US   Senate.  Washington,  DC 

DsAB  M«  Chmbman  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  3.  5.  "To  aaalst  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extension  of  credit  " 

The  proposed  legislation  would  require  any 
peraon  engagnl  in  the  business  of  extending 
credit  to  fumlah  potential  borrowers  or  credit 
plan  purchasers  with  a  riear  written  state- 
ment of  essential  credit  information.  Includ- 
ing not  only  the  total  amount  of  the  finance 
chjtfgs,  but  also  the  finance  charge  expressed 
IM  an  annual  percentage  rate  A  creditor 
agrewtog  to  extend  credit  pursuant  to  a  re- 
Tolrlng  or  open-end  credit  plan  would  be  re- 
qulrsd  to  furnish  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  finance  charge  in  terms  of  the  percentage 
rate  per  period,  as  well  as  the  periodic  rate 
of  finance  charge  expressed  as  an  annual 
p«rc«nt*ge  rate. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  I9<n.  on  consumer  protection,  the 
President  said 

"I  recommend  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act 
of  1047  to  assure  that,  when  the  consiuner 
shops  for  credit,  he  will  be  presented  with  a 
price  tag  that  will  tell  him  the  percentage 
rate  per  year  that  Is  being  charged  on  his 
borroiwlng. 

"We  can  make  an  important  advance  by 
tncoiporattng  the  wisdom  of  past  dlscuMtODS 


on  how  the  costs  of  credit  can  be«t  be  sx- 
preased.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  I 
recommend  legislation  to  assure  Pull  and 
accurate  Information  to  the  borrow,  and 
Simple  and  routine  calculations  for  the 
lender 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  close 
an  important  gap  In  consumer  Information, 
protect  legitimate  lenders  against  competi- 
tors   who   misrepresent   credit   costs. 

The  Tru:h-ln-Lendlng  Act  of  1967  wwUd 
strengthen  the  efficiency  of  our  credit  mar- 
kets, without  restraining  them  It  would 
allow  the  cost  of  credit  to  be  freely  deter- 
mined by  Informed  borrowers  and  responsi- 
ble lenders  It  would  permit  the  volume  of 
consumer  credit  to  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
growing  needs,  ability  to  pay  and  aspirations 
of  the  American  consumer." 

The  Treasury  Dep.irtment  fully  endorses 
the  principle  that  the  total  cost  of  obtaining 
consumer  credit  sh.aild  be  clearly  disclosed 
to  a  potential  user,  both  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  annual  rate,  to  enable  the  consumer  to 
make  a  meaningful  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  credit  available  fr>jm  varU>us  sources.  We 
are  confident  that  such  disclosure  will  sub- 
stantially promote  the  selective  use  of  credit 
by  which  the  consumer  can  obtain  the  most 
t>enefit  from  his  financial  resources 

Testimony  presented  to  your  Committee 
over  the  past  several  years  on  various  truth 
in  lending  bills  amply  supports  the  conclu- 
sion that  most  consumers  enter  the  credit 
market  without  the  basic  Information  neces- 
sary to  compare  credit  costs  intelligently  Al- 
though some  States  require  disclosure  of  con- 
sumer credit  Information,  the  fundamental 
need  for  an  adequate  basis  for  comparison 
has  not  generally  been  met  Federal  action  In 
this  area  Is.  therefore.  Imperative 

The  case  for  truth  In  lending,  we  believe,  Is 
clear  and  unassailable  on  the  basis  of  four 
points,  the  significance  of  which  with  respect 
to  both  the  well-being  of  the  general  con- 
suming public  and  the  health  of  our  economy 
la  far-reaching 

First,  credit  plays  a  role  of  vast  and  grow- 
ing importance  In  our  national  economy  In 
addition  to  the  rising  volume  of  mortgage 
cerdit.  consumer  credit  Is  used  to  finance  a 
large  proportion  of  automobile  purchases  and 
consumer  purchases  of  other  durable  goods 
Credit  for  these  purposes  Is  available  from 
several  source.^  It  Is  a  matter  of  substantial 
public  Interest  that  consumers  be  furnished 
the  Information  neceaaary  to  pick  the  credit 
source  most  suited  to  Individual  needs  The 
Informed  use  of  credit  will  also  help  to  as- 
sure a  better  allocation  of  resources  and  will. 
In  this  way.  contribute  to  both  economic 
stability  and  growth 

Second,  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  fi- 
nance charges  are  stated,  even  where  no  de- 
ception Is  Intended,  makes  It  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  consumer  to  be  certain  what  he 
Is  paying  for  credit  One  lender,  for  example, 
may  state  a  percentage  rate  of  finance  charge 
In  terms  of  the  annual  or  monthly  rate  on 
a  declining  balance  Another  may  state  the 
rate  of  finance  charge  as  a  percentage  of  the 
original  balance,  even  though  the  loan  or 
Installment  purchase  account  Is  repaid  In  reg- 
ular Installments.  Still  other  lenders  quote 
no  rate  of  charge,  but  only  the  amount  of 
the  downpayment  and  the  Installment  pay- 
ments Often,  the  number  of  Installments  Is 
not  stated  Moreover,  the  borrower  may  be 
charged  various  fees  which  are  not  Itemlzsd 
and  which  are  not  Included  In  the  stated 
rate  of  finance  charge  There  may  be  other 
luidisclosed  charges,  such  as  the  required 
purchase  of  credit  Insurance,  which  serves 
primarily  to  protect  the  lender,  thus  adding 
to  the  cost  of  credit 

Third,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  simply 
to  assure  the  advance  disclosure  of  the  dollar 
amounts  and  percentage  rates  which  the  po- 
tential credit  user  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  credit  Although  the  oonsumer 
credit  industry  provides  a  varlatj  o<  oredlt 


plans  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  dif- 
ferent needs  of  different  consumers,  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  average  consumer 
can  make  a  cogent  oompariaon  of  credit  costs 
and  thereby  make  an  intelligent  choice  as  to 
alternative  sources  of  credit.  Without  a 
meaningful  basis  for  comparison,  we  must 
question  whether  there  is  effective  competi- 
tion In  the  credit  field 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  Intended  only  as  a  supplement 
to  State  law.  It  would  neither  limit,  nor 
otherwise  control  the  rate  or  amount  of  fi- 
nance ctiargee.  The  contractual  or  other 
rights  and  obligations  of  both  lenders  and 
borrowers,  vendors  and  purchasers,  would  not 
be  impaired  by  the  enactment  of  the  truth 
in  lending  bill.  These  are  matters  left  to 
regulation  by  the  States  and  to  the  Interplay 
of   competitive   forces  in   the   market   place. 

Fourth.  It  Is  the  traditional  and  proper 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  steps  to  assure  the  effective  operation 
of  our  competitive  market  system,  bamples 
of  legislation  to  preserve  free  and  fair  oompe- 
tton  are  plentiful,  beginning  with  legisla- 
tion to  protect  consumers  from  mall  fraud, 
from  excesses  of  monopoly,  from  false  adver- 
tising, and  from  confusing  methods  of  label- 
ing and  packaging  The  truth  in  lending 
propos!*!,  therefore,  follows  a  long  line  of 
essential  and  effective  measures  to  assist  the 
American  consumer  In  the  wise  use  of  his 
economic  resources 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your 
Committee  and  that  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  S  6  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  B  Smith. 
General  Counsel. 
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Slavery  and  thereby  put  the  United 
States  squarely  on  record  on  the  funda- 
mental question  of  human  dignity. 


RELIGIOUS  GROUPS  STRONGLY 
SUPPORT  SENATE  RATIFICATION 
OP  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS—LXV 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
convinced  advocate  of  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  invaluable  sup- 
port In  behalf  of  ratification  provided 
by  American  churches  and  religious  orga- 
nizations. 

Among  the  American  religious  orga- 
nizations which  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  Senate  ratification  of  these  four 
conventions  are  B'nal  B'rlth,  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  United  Church  of  Christ. 
Unltartan-Unlversalist  Association,  Na- 
tional Coimcll  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  \JSA.,  National  Catholic  Conference 
for  Interracial  Justice,  General  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns,  the  Methodist 
Church.  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  National  Spiritual  Assembly  of 
the  Bahal's  of  the  United  SUtes,  Catholic 
Association  for  International  Peace, 
American  Baptist  Convention,  American 
Jewish  Congress,  and  Hadassah. 

What  a  remarkable  ecimienlcal  display. 

These  groups  with  literally  millions  of 
members  share  one  basic  tenet — a  belief 
In  and  a  dedication  to  the  real  dignity 
of  man. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  heed  the  wise  mes- 
sage of  these  millions  of  men  and  women 
of  good  will. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Oenoclde.  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OP  GEN.  AN- 
ASTASIO  SOMOZA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  I  had  the  pleasiu-e  of  attend- 
ing the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Anastaslo 
Somoza  as  President  of  our  good  neigh- 
bor to  the  south,  Nicaragua. 

I  have  known  this  gentlemen  for  some- 
time, and  he  is,  for  a  fact,  one  of  the 
most  forward-looking  leaders  In  Latin 
America. 

He  is  the  prototype  of  this  new  kind 
of  leader;  the  type  we  have  needed  to 
see  In  this  area  for  so  long.  He  under- 
stands the  need  for  total  economic  de- 
velopment In  his  country,  hand  In  hand 
with  free  enterprise. 

He  believes  In  offering  a  chance  to 
rise  to  all  citizens  of  his  coimtry,  and 
has  shown  his  willingness  to  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  to  all  who  are  able. 

His  opposition  to  communism  and  de- 
termination to  offer  a  real  alternative 
to  It  Is  sincere  and  absolute.  Here  is  not 
the  heavyhanded  man  of  the  past,  but 
the  enlightened  moderate  of  today. 

During  the  election  campaign  he 
stumped  his  nation  vigorously,  visiting 
all  areas  of  the  country  and  speaking  to 
all  segments  of  the  population,  present- 
ing a  progressive  program  that  olters 
hope  to  all.  a  program  for  tomorrow  and 
a  new  era  In  the  history  of  this  land. 

He  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
popular  vote;  sent  into  ofBoe  by  people 
who  truly  believe  he  will  govern  with 
their  Interests  uppermost  In  his  mind. 

A  graduate  of  West  Point,  he  under- 
stands our  way  of  life,  and  can  deal  effec- 
tively with  our  Nation  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen.  Twenty-five  of  his  West 
Point  classmates  attended  the  Inaugural. 
presenUng  an  impressive  picture  to  the 
assembled  notables  from  all  over  our 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  President.  President  Somosa  Is  a 
true  alternative  to  the  Castro -type  dic- 
tator we  have  already  seen  too  much  of. 
Moderate  In  thought  and  belief.  Imbued 
with  the  desire  to  upgrade  his  people, 
educated  and  experienced,  he  offers  lead- 
ership of  the  first  order  to  his  country. 

Schooled  In  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
conversant  with  the  problems  of  today 
and  challenges  of  tomorrow,  he  has  no 
wish  to  exploit  or  enslave  his  people,  but 
to  lead  them  to  a  new  day  In  partnership 
with  our  country. 

In  his  inaugural  address  he  voiced 
many  of  these  thoughts  most  eloquently, 
offering  to  the  hopeful  throughout  hla 
land  and  the  hemisphere,  a  choice,  one 
that  rejects  the  grey  sameness,  exploita- 
tion and  oppression  of  communism.  I 
offer  this  speech  now  for  Insertion  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iNAOaUKAI,  ADDREaS  OT  OnrESAL  Anastasio 
Somoza  D.,  Mat,  1987 
Honorable  Members  of  Congress:  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  that  has  been  accorded 
me,  honors  the  aspiration  of  my  brother,  liula 
Somoza  Debayle,  the  great  liberal  leader  who 
lal>ored  so  tirelessly  lor  the  welfare  of  tlie 


people  of  Mflcaiagua.  Though  he  iius  now 
pawed  on,  hU  aucoassf ul  work,  which  made 
history  before  his  death,  will  always  keep  his 
memory  aUve  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Now  that  lie  raata  In  tlie  peace  of  our  Lord, 
he  wUl  anjoy  our  fond  remembrance.  In 
conalderatlon  of  hla  patriotic  actions  and 
wise  laws,  allow  me  to  ask  that  we  honor  his 
memory  with  a  moment  of  sUence. 

It  Is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  respect- 
fully welcome  the  Honorable  Members  of  the 
Legislative,  Judicial  and  Electoral  branches 
of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  all  persons 
of  renowned  integrity.  Within  these  three 
constitutionally  established  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. I  will  look  for  the  sources  of  wisdom 
and  cooperation  with  which  to  fulfill  my  aims 
of  leading  Nicaragua  In  democracy,  peace, 
liberty  and  prosperity. 

For  the  People  and  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  pres- 
ent the  Special  Missions  which  friendly  gov- 
ernments have  cordially  accredited,  thus 
demonstrating  their  solidarity  with  Nicara- 
gua. Such  a  friendly  gesture  calls  for  my 
appreciation  and  strengthens  even  further 
the  traditional  relations  Nicaragua  has  main- 
tained with  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  who 
are  guided  by  Ideals  of  democracy,  peace, 
justice  and  International  friendship. 

With  due  respect,  I  welcome  also  the  im- 
portant Dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  religion  professed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Nlcaraguan  people. 

Also  satisfying  to  me  Is  the  presence  of  in- 
ternationally renowned  personalities  who,  as 
honored  guests,  are  showing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  our  Country. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  warmly  wel- 
come my  classmates  who,  in  demonstration 
of  their  friendship  to  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua, are  present  today  at  the  Inauguration 
of  the  third  graduate  of  West  Point  to  be 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  his  Nation.  Thejs^ 
as  myself,  have  been  inspired  by,  and  live  by, 
the  motto  of  our  Alma  Mater:  "Duty,  Honor. 
Country". 

This  Transmission  of  Power  Is  of  the  great- 
est Importance  In  national  life.  Because  hav- 
ing exercised  representative  democracy  by 
means  of  Uie  popular  vote,  and  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  political  parties,  Nicaragua 
continues  to  march  firmly  forward  along  the 
paths  of  peace,  democracy  and  constant 
progress,  guided  by  the  Nationalist  Liberal 
Party 

Let  us  celebrate,  the  Nicaraguans,  without 
distinction  of  political  color,  the  triumph  of 
our  Country,  which  In  this  election  has  rati- 
fied his  faith  In  democracy  as  the  only 
method  of  government  of  the  civilized  peo- 
ples. 

Now  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  that 
person  who  has  no  more  Identity  than  that 
of  being  a  Nlcaraguan  citizen,  to  that  per- 
son who  has  the  privilege  of  having  been 
bom  In  Nicaragua — a  rich  country,  a  beau- 
tiful country,  a  country  forged  by  a  noble 
and  virile  people. 

On  proclaiming  that  the  triumph  of  Nica- 
ragua has  been  the  triumph  of  Democracy, 
I  wish  to  declare  to  my  countrymen  that  I 
have  always  believed  the  vote  Is  worth  more 
than  anything  else  In  the  world.  With  his 
vote  the  Nlcaraguan  citizen  expressed  the 
confidence  that  he  has  In  hla  Country  and 
has  confirmed  his  faith  in  its  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  leaders.  I  shall  therefore  know 
how  to  honor  the  trust  that  has  t>een  be- 
stowed upon  me  by  my  fellow  citizens. 

By  confirming  their  faith  in  democracy. 
Nicaraguans  have  shown  that  the  vote  is 
stronger  than  the  rifle,  that  the  vote  is  a 
more  determining  factor  than  the  execution 
squad,  that  the  vote  la  more  convincing  than 
forced  exile. 

■nils  vote  for  which  I  thank  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  all  the  persons  who  had 
that  conviction  and  went  to  the  polls  to 
ratify  their  faith  In  the  ideals  of  the  Na- 


tionalist Liberal  Party;  this  vote  which  is  the 
fundamental  law  In  the  free  and  democratic 
countries  will  inspire  me  to  carry  out  my 
program  and  to  apply  the  laws  that  will 
strengthen  democracy  and  augment  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  Nicaragua. 
I  have  arrived  at  the  Presidency  with  a 
popular  support  unparalleled  in  our  poUtical 
hlatory.  It  Is  very  gratifying  to  me  and 
heartening  to  the  meml>ers  of  the  Nationalist 
Liberal  Party  that  the  government  program 
that  I  proposed  to  the  Nlcaraguan  people  at 
my  party's  convention  on  July  30th.  and 
during  the  election  campaign,  from  which  I 
will  permit  myself  shortly  to  quote,  coincide 
fundamentally  with  the  six  points  of  the 
Agenda  which  became  "the  Declaration  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Americas",  signed  the 
last  14th  of  April  In  Punta  del  Este,  Urugtiay. 
At  the  convenUon  I  declared:  "I  am  one  of 
the  color  bearers  Of  Central  American  Inte- 
gration, not  only  for  reasons  of  idealism,  but 
also  for  practical  pur]x>6es.  Practical  pur- 
poses, because  I  know  that  Central  American 
Integration  will  bring  direct  benefits  to  our 
population.  Before  the  integration  of  Cen- 
tral America  the  installation  of  Industries 
depending  on  a  local  market  was  doubtful, 
but  now  that  the  opportunity  Is  before  us, 
I  will  support  existing  industries  in  order  to 
raise  them  to  the  Central  American  Market 
level,  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  all 
those  induBtrlee  that  will  consume  raw  ma- 
terials from  o\iT  natural  resources".  This  dec- 
laration reflects  the  alms  of  the  first  resolu- 
tion announced  at  Punta  del  Bste,  which  is: 
"The  Economic  Integration  and  Industrial 
Development  of  Latin   America". 

On  October  2nd,  196<!,  in  the  department 
of  Rio  San  Juan,  I  said:  "If  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  coordinate  their  efforts  and  fi- 
nances to  canalize  adequately  the  San  Juan 
River,  Central  America  would  have  Its  own 
seaway  similar  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way". This  is  In  accord  with  the  second 
resolution  at  Punta  del  Este,  which  contem- 
plates: "The  Multi-national  action  for  Infra- 
structural  Projects". 

At  the  Liberal  Party  Convention  I  said: 
"Nicaragua  finds  Itself  between  two  mar- 
kets: the  world  market  and  the  preferential 
market  of  Central  America.  But  the  market 
that  must  be  our  yardstick  is  the  world  mar- 
ket and  therefore  each  and  everyone  of  the 
actions  of  the  government  will  tend  to  place 
our  people  in  the  best  competitive  position". 
What  I  announced  then  is  in  accord  with 
the  third  resolution  of  the  agenda  signed 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  Americas,  which  Is: 
"Measures  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
International  Latin  American  Trade." 

On  September  4th,  1966,  to  the  people  of 
Masaya,  I  stated:  "Accustomed  as  you  have 
been  to  the  generosity  of  the  land  and  cli- 
mate, very  little  consideration  has  been  given 
to  modem  methods  of  cultivation",  and  I 
aflSrmed  my  determination  "to  guide  them 
towards  Increased  production  and  employ- 
ment". 

Similarly,  at  our  convention  I  stated: 
"Within  the  capitalistic  system  under  which 
we  live,  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
common  man  enjoys  such  credits  and  fa- 
cilities as  the  nation  can  offer  In  order  to 
stimulate  his  existence  and  adequate  partic- 
ipation in  the  national  wealth.  I  under- 
stand that  for  this  purpose  banking  entitles 
play  a  roll  of  great  Importance,  and  there- 
fore, I  hereby  commit  myself  publicly  to 
change  the  mentality  and  the  attitude  of 
thoee  banks  In  the  sense  they  shall  be  at  the 
service  of  the  people  and  not  the  people  at 
the  service  of  the  banks'. 

On  September  SSth,  1986,  at  BsteU,  I  em- 
phasized: "It  Is  necessary  to  produce  more 
food  for  the  people  and  the  Uvostock  aeillng 
the  oversupply  to  the  local  market,  the 
Central  American  Common  ICarkets  and  fi- 
nally the  World  Market".  And  on  July  SOth, 
1066,  at  our  party's  convention  I  stated:  "It 
la  of  manifest  urgency  to  legalize  the  tight 
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of  ptMMHiaii  of  thoa*  who.  b«c*iLM  of  thalr 
nUBfortan*  or  tMcaua*  of  tb*tr  plonaer  aptnt 
h«T«  b««n  ptwbad  towaxd  rlr^n  land,  and 
who  b«e»uaa  of  tbetr  pr«carloua  poaaeaalona. 
eumot  an  joy  the  facUlUea  offerad  by  tha 
•tata  to  tncreaaa  their  production  and  thera- 
far«  to  tmprova  thalr  rtandard  of  living". 

On  January  asth.  at  tha  end  of  my  cam- 
palgB  tn  Managua,  I  atatad:  "The  national 
prognuna  to  modemlae  our  agriculture,  re- 
qulra  tha  uaa  of  improved  seada,  fertlllzera 
and  tiiww  lli  Ulna,  tha  Increaatng  of  produc- 
tion throtigh  tha  Inatallatlon  of  grain  dry- 
ers and  granarlea:  tha  eatablUhmeot  or  mo- 
bUa  unlta  for  rural  credit,  the  opening  of 
agricultural  achoola  In  thoae  placea  where 
they  ara  naoaaaary,  ao  that  our  children  can 
learn  to  develop  agriculture  with  Increased 
afflclaney.  Wherever  It  ta  economically  feaa- 
Ibla,  through  the  eipanslon  of  electrical 
powar  natworka.  my  adnUnlatratlon  will  ea- 
tabUab  irrigation  systenu  in  order  to  make 
agrlculUira  a  year  round  industry,  aaaurlng 
parmanant  employment  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  Nlcaraguana. 

Tha  above  mentioned  quotations,  are  in 
oomplata  accordance  with  the  fourth  artl- 
cla  tn  tba  Agenda  of  Punta  del  Bste.  refer- 
Ing  to  tiM  "Modernization  of  rural  life  and 
ineraaaa  In  agricultural  productivity". 

At  my  party's  convention.  I  stated  "our 
chUdran  deaerve  a  basic  and  practical  edu- 
cation. Tbarefore.  I  hereby  solemnly  pledge 
that  by  tha  year  197a  there  will  be  enough 
I  IsaaiiMMlti  and  teachers  to  educate  our  chll- 
dran.  And  to  complete  our  Industrial  de- 
valopmant  I  will  create  more  technical  voca- 
tlonal  BcbooU  and  apprenticeship  schools 
tbui  atarttng  a  real  industrialization  and  at 
tha  aama  time  readily  fulQll  the  needs  of  our 
preaant  tndustrlea". 

On  Aognat  38th.  before  an  audience  of 
threa  thousand  school  teachers  I  expressed 
"Only  through  a  good  education  that  stlmu- 
lataa  tha  social  and  economic  transformation 
in  our  country:  only  through  an  educational 
reform  which  promotea  the  training  of  the 
individual  tn  the  technical  advances  of  the 
modara  world,  and  that  makea  possible  the 
aoelo-aoonomlc  revolution  that  we  are  deter- 
""'"^  to  accomplish,  only  then  can  we  win 
the  battle  against  poverty,  ignorance,  disease 
and  prejudice  " 

Along  the  same  lines.  In  Masaya.  I  pointed 
out:  "We  are  in  the  naldst  of  a  dynamic. 
modem  world  in  which  we  all  have  a  transis- 
tor radio.  I  am  going  to  use  this  system  to 
eatabUab  through  our  State  Broadcasting 
System  an  understandable  technical  assist- 
ance, to  allow  the  farmers  to  cultivate  their 
land  by  methods  that  win  yield  better  crops". 
As  I  stated  before  at  my  party's  convention 
"I  declare  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  urban  pop- 
ulation during  the  highway  building  process 
was  oot  in  vain,  because  with  the  present 
Infrastructure  the  social  economic  develop- 
ment of  Nicaragua  Is  assured" 

I  refer  to  the  cltiea  and  villages  located 
In  different  farm  districts  "for  this  reason 
it  Is  of  great  importance  for  the  votera  of 
tbe  monldpalltlea  to  elect  councils  capable 
of  administrating  their  municipal  corpora- 
tlons  tn  stich  a  way  that  will  permit  the 
oentiml  government  to  cooperate  with  them 
In  the  Installation  of  water  supply,  sewerage 
and  SUTlal  ayatems.  electricity,  pavements 
and  schools". 

TlMse  statements  reaSlrm  the  fifth  article 
of  tbe  Pimta  del  Este  Agenda,  which  per- 
tained to  "tha  educational,  scientific  and 
teehaologleal  development  and  improve- 
ments of  health  programs '. 

In  reference  to  the  sixth  article  of  tbe 
Agenda  oonoemlng  the  "elimination  of  un- 
naoaasary  military  outlaya".  I  announced  at 
our  party's  convention:  "The  National  Guard 
deeerree  a  very  special  consideration  from  all 
Ntcaraguans.  because  It  la  this  amted  corps 
that  has  maintained  tha  peace  for  ua.  baa 
respected  tbe  laws  that  guarantee  our  public 
liberties,  and  has  remained  conscious  of  Its 


historical  mission  in  this  country  by  cooper- 
sttx^  unconditionally  in  the  socio-economic 
development  of  our  people". 

The  aforementioned  preaentatlon  of  my 
Ideas  to  the  Nlcaraguan  people  during  the 
campaign  Is  In  accordance  with  the  basic 
purpoaea  of  the  "Declaration  of  the  Preel- 
dents  of  the  Americas",  which  was  signed  on 
behalf  of  our  Country  by  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent and  prominent  member  of  the  Nation- 
alist Liberal  Party.  Dr  Lorenzo  Guerrero,  to 
whom  I  wish  to  express  again  nny  congratu- 
lations for  his  patriotic  efforts  at  Punta  del 
Este 

In  this  manner  I  afllrm  that  my  adminis- 
tration win  endorse  the  said  Declaration  and 
my  words  bear  evidence  that  the  principles 
of  the  great  Nationalist  Liberal  Party  have 
interpreted  well,  tiefore  the  Presidents  meet- 
ing ut  Punta  del  Este.  the  wishes  of  political 
and  socio-economic  evolution  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  which  are  now  the  same 
throughout  Latin  America 

Because  of  this  I  am  proud  to  be  a  liberal 
And  today  I  am  proud  to  be  the  President  of 
the  people  of  Nicaragua,  since  with  complete 
freedom,  in  a  peaceful  and  democratic  en- 
vlroament.  all  the  citizens  without  political 
discrimination  can  forge  their  own  future 
and  cooperate  to  the  greatness  and  security 
of  our  own  Nation 

When  the  principles  of  a  political  party 
are  not  consequent  to  the  people's  attitudes 
and  realities,  economic  chaos  Is  unavoidable. 
Hence.  I  want  to  announce  today  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Nicaragua  that  In  order  to  maintain 
unchanged  our  monetary  stability  with  de- 
velopment of  my  administration  will  be 
within  the  poeslbllltles  of  our  productivity. 

Because  of  the  plans  formulated  and  the 
governmental  programs  Initiated  under  tha 
administration  of  Luis  A  Somoza  Debayle. 
Nicaragua  has  been  an  example  of  economic 
growth  and  development  In  Latin  America 

However,  the  fall  In  the  export  product 
prtcea  has  altered  the  rhythm  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  last  two  years  My  ad- 
ministration for  the  first  two  years  will 
devote  Its  efforts  to  readjusting  state  ex- 
penditures. In  order  to  prevent  an  unbalance 
In  our  national  life  The  conditions  of  Inter- 
national trade  and  two  unfavorable  cotton 
crops,  did  not  allow  us  to  have  the  necessary 
revenues  for  our  budget  In  these  last  years 

That  is  why  It  Is  my  firm  decision  to  main- 
tain a  program  of  governmental  austerity,  so 
that  free  enierprlse.  the  worker  and  the  farm 
hand  may  maintain  a  climate  of  confidence 
and  faith  In  the  future  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tionalist Liberal  Party  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation 

The  government  I  have  received  today  has 
appropriated  sixty  percent  of  Its  budget  for 
administrative  expenditures  and  forty  per- 
cent for  development  purposes.  We  shall 
change  this.  In  the  first  two  years  of  my 
administration  the  logical  proportion  will  be 
reached  by  changing  these  figures:  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget  will  be  for  de- 
velopment and  forty  percent  for  administra- 
tive purposes. 

My  admlnlsuatlon  will  be  one  of  constant 
evolution.  In  order  to  continue  our  develop- 
ment, and  ti  insure  our  production  growth, 
the  necessary  changes  In  the  structure  of 
Ministries  will  be  accomplished  and  my  Ad- 
ministration will  look  for  adequate  financing 
for  lu  program  through  a  Just  taxation 
system  and  international  cooperation.  These 
measures  will  allow  us  to  continue  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  even  higher  than  the  goals 
established  In  IMl  at  Punta  del  Este.  thus 
fulfilling  our  aspirations  of  better  standards 
of  living,  and  to  give  the  youth  greater  op- 
portunities In  the  future 

I  will  advocate  all  liberties  that  our  laws 
and  Ckinatltutlon  contemplate  and  will 
support  them  with  all  my  democratic  con- 
victions. By  doing  so.  we  will  continue 
strengthening  the  great  barrier  against  the 
penetration  of  communism  Because  under 
circumstances  the  well  known  violent 


actions  of  the  communists  wUl  find  no  echo: 
and  I  am  positive  that  the  Nlcaraguan  peo- 
ple will  back  ma  up  to  keep  and  maintain 
the  order  which  Is  the  t>asls  of  any  govern- 
ment. If  any  persons  or  isolated  groups,  would 
ever  start  violence  this  would  evidently  be 
a  product  of  thoae  who  do  not  wish  to  live 
within  the  laws  of  democracy,  and  especially 
under  the  protection  of  a  government  that 
has  proved  to  have  the  largest  popular  back- 
ing In  our  history. 

The  present  labor  and  social  welfare  laws, 
all  of  them  a  product  of  the  liberal  govern- 
menU,  shall  not  be  left  shelved  In  official 
publications,  but  should  become  effective 
and  sound  as  an  essential  part  of  our  nation's 
dally  life,  not  only  for  labor  but  also  for 
capital  And  I  hereby  declare  that  based  on 
the  labor's  legislation.  I  will  Join  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management,  to  see 
this  become  a  reality  Let  us  ail  comply  with 
our  labor  legislation.  On  my  part  It  will  be 
my  pleasure  to  support  all  the  working  men 
that  win  do  so 

By  constitutional  mandate  my  Inaugura- 
tion coincides  today  with  the  International 
Labor  Day  Work  Is  a  function  that  dignifies 
mankind.  The  Social  Legislation  of  Nica- 
ragua, one  of  the  most  advanced  In  the 
continent,  is  the  realization  of  the  govern- 
menu  of  the  Nationalist  Uberal  Party  whose 
phlloeophy  considers  the  worker,  the  laborer 
as  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of 
society 

The  National  Guard  of  Nicaragua  Is  a 
democratic  corps  that  guaranteed  us  to 
exercise  our  voting  right  freely  and  indis- 
criminately. It  la  an  institution  whose  or- 
ganization, discipline  and  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution.  Is  our  best  Insurance  of  security 
In  peace. 

The  National  Guard  of  Nicaragua  haa  suf- 
fered many  times  for  being  loyal  to  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution.  It  Is  an  in- 
BtltuUon  that  deserves  the  support  of  all 
citizens  of  good  will  of  our  country,  in  or- 
der to  see  our  nation  continue  living  and 
progressing  In  peace  and  enjoying  all  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  Therefore  with  our 
hand  on  our  hearts  all  Nlcaraguans  should 
render  special  tribute  to  thU  InsUtutton. 

Because  of  my  knowledge  of  the  many 
years  of  sacrifice  that  the  soldiers  have  lived, 
I  wilt  take  steps  in  order  to  establish  the  liv- 
ing condiUons  in  their  barracks  according  to 
a  dignified  manner. 

It  gives  ma  great  pleasure  to  declare  that, 
during  my  Administration.  Nicaragua  will 
continue  Its  support  of  the  Organization  of 
the  Central  American  States,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  American  States,  the  United 
Nations  and  all  the  world  organizations  that 
are  vigilant  for  the  development  of  a  free 
mankind,  for  the  maintenance  of  peaceful 
International  relations  I  will  make  the  Free 
Determination  of  nations  a  banner  of  Nica- 
ragua's foreign  policy. 

Honorable  Congreasmen.  gentlemen,  I  am 
essentially  a  man  of  peace:  I  am  eaaentlally 
a  man  respectful  of  the  law:  and  I  am  also 
a  man  that  has  full  conscience  of  the  values 
of  the  human  being. 

Therefore,  here  in  tha  presence  of  Ood  and 
of  the  People  of  Nicaragua  I  declare  that 
during  each  day  of  my  Administration  there 
will  be  within  me  a  guardian  to  prevent  in- 
justice to  anyone,  to  assure  that  no  one 
evades  the  law  nor  tampers  with  it.  I  pledge 
today  and  always  to  maintain  myself  on 
the  side  of  Justice  as  It  corresponds  to  a  man 
of  good  win  who  loves  his  country  dearly.  I 
am  determined  to  guarantee  all  people  of 
Nicaragua  the  freedom  to  exercise  their 
rights,  liberties  and  opportunities  that  can 
be  enjoyed  in  our  country. 

People  of  Nicaragua,  the  responsibility  of 
casting  s  ballot  does  not  end  with  the  act  of 
dep<isltlng  the  vote  at  the  polls,  but  it  ex- 
tends also  to  the  efforts  that  I  require  of 
each  citizen,  through  the  backing  of  aU  Gov- 
ernment programs  that  I  proposed  to  you 
during  the  political  campaign,  so  that  Nicara- 
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gua  may  truly  become  a  more  progressive 
country,  a  country  where  all  may  enjoy  a 
better  way  of  life,  a  country  where  any  man 
onn  develop  his  life  In  complete  liberty  and 
happiness. 

Now  that  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the 
Nationalist  Liberty  Party  and  all  persons  of 
good  win.  have  become  a  reality.  I  solemnly 
w.mt  to  confirm  that  as  a  Nlcaraguan  and  as 
a  President  of  the  Republic  elected  by  the 
free.  Just  and  democratic  p>opular  vote,  I  fully 
assume  the  reBponslbility  imposed  upon  me 
by  our  constitution:  I  will  be  the  President 
not  of  one  sector  but  of  all  Nlcaraguans  and 
at  the  exclusive  service  of  all  Nlcaraguans! 
I  want  you  to  know,  my  beloved  country- 
men, that  I  have  no  ill  feelings  toward  any- 
one: that  I  do  not  have,  nor  wish  to  have, 
enmity  towards  anyone:  that  Justice  la  the 
goal  of  my  government  and  It  will  be  ad- 
ministered with  equity,  understanding  and 
righteousness. 

In  order  to  better  serve  you,  It  Is  necessary 
that  each  and  every  Nlcaraguan  assumes  with 
integrity  their  responsibilities  as  good  citi- 
zens. I  ask  all  Nlcaraguans,  with  their  demo- 
cratic fortitude  and  conviction,  to  be  with 
me  during  my  administration  so  that  peace 
may  reign  in  our  country  and  dialogue  be- 
comes the  best  road  to  the  solution  of  all 
our  problems. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will  exercise  au- 
thority with  righteousness  as  chief  of  state.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  am  determined  to 
build  the  future,  a  future  of  happiness,  well- 
being  and   hope  for   all   Nlcaraguans. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  pur- 
poses. Because  all  and  everyone  of  my  acts 
have  been  based  on  the  law  and  on  a  life 
dedicated  to  work,  Justice  and  liberty. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  with  the  support  and  understand- 
ing of  each  and  every  Nlcaraguan,  we  shall 
start  to  march  in  peace,  to  strengthen  our 
republican  system  of  government  and  to  en- 
hance even  more  the  greatness  of  our  country. 
On  this  historical  day  for  our  country;  on 
this  glorious  day  for  the  Nationalist  Liberal 
Party;  on  this  day  of  Hope  for  all  Nlcara- 
guans, I  fervently  invoke  the  protecUon  of 
God. 

Managua,  D.  N.,  May  1st.  1967. 

A.  SOMOZA  D. 


FINANCE  FOR  DEVELOPmO  COUN- 
TRIES: A  TIME  FOR  DECISION- 
ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  D.  WOODS 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WORLD  BANK 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
George  D.  Woods,  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  delivered  the  annual  Gabriel 
Silver  Lecture  Devoted  to  World  Peace 
at  Columbia  University  on  April  13,  1967. 
His  remarks.  I  believe,  contain  much 
of  interest  to  those  of  us  who  act  on 
foreign  aid  legislation  each  year. 

Mr.  Woods  does  not  allow  us  to  sit 
back  in  complacent  satisfaction  with  our 
past  foreign  aid  efforts,  but  rather  pre- 
sents a  rugged  self-examination  of  our 
aid  program  since  the  Marshall  plan  and 
suggests  new  directions  based  on  the 
experience  gained  during  this  formative 
period.  He  says: 

Whai  IB  now  necessary,  it  seems  Clear,  is 
that  industrialized  countries  should  give 
Joint  consideration  at  the  highest  level  to 
tlielr  policies  of  development  finance.  After 
20  years  of  experience — and  this  includes 
in.iny  frustrations— the  time  has  come,  for 
I  thorough  examination  of  the  objectives 
they  are  trying  to  achieve  in  their  relaUon- 
shlps  with  the  developing  world,  of  the  im- 
portance of  those  objectives  to  their  own  na- 
tional Interests,  and  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
resources,    the    mechanisms   and    the    tech- 


niques which  are  being  employed  to  attain 
those  objectives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Woods'  address  "Finance  for  Develop- 
ing Countries:  A  Time  for  Decision"  be 
pi-lnted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Finance  por  Developing  Countries — A  Time 
pos  Decision 

(By  George  D.  Woods) 
President  Kirk,  Dean  Cordier,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  It  was  an  act  of  bravery  for  Dean 
Cordier  to  Invite  a  banker  to  come  here  this 
evening  to  deliver  the  annual  Gabriel  Sliver 
Lecture  Devoted  to  World  Peace.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  bankers  to  be  recorded  in 
history  more  often  In  connection  with  panic 
than  with  peace;  and  I  can  hope  to  reward 
the  Dean's  audacity  only  In  a  modest  way. 
Nevertheless.  I  was  delighted  to  accept  his 
flattering  invitation  to  speak  here  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  Since  then  I  have  been 
emboldened  by  Pope  Paul's  recent  encyclical, 
according  to  which  "The  new  name  for  peace 
Is  development." 

We  are  now  approaching  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  inception  of  the  MarshaH 
Plan — the  date  when  Secretary  of  State 
BAarshall,  at  a  time  of  deep  economic  and 
political  crisis  In  Etirope,  spoke  the  sen- 
tences which  launched  the  great  coopera- 
tive effort  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram. Secretary  Marshall's  initiative  began 
a  transformation.  The  creative  genius  of  Eu- 
rope awoke.  American  alc«  began  to  flow  out 
steadily  to  the  sixteen  countries  which  had 
united  in  the  Recovery  Program.  Those  coun- 
tries, later  Joined  by  others,  worked  their 
way  back  to  productivity;  they  formed  new 
habits  of  collaboration  which,  as  Is  now  ap- 
parent to  all,  opened  the  way  to  an  economic 
revolution. 

Today,  there  Is  another  such  crisis  In 
the  world.  It  Is  big.  it  lacks  focus;  most  of 
ua  do  not  even  think  of  it  as  a  crisis.  But 
food  riots  In  Asia,  government  coups  In  Afri- 
ca, student  violence  In  this  Hemisphere  and 
elsewhere,  are  among  the  symptoms  of  it.  It 
Is  the  crisis  of  a  new  world  trying  to  be 
born — the  crisis  of  the  developing  countries 
in  their  struggle  to  achieve  economic  viabil- 
ity, national  unity,  and  the  respect  of  other 
nations. 

This  new  world  contains  about  two  billion 
people — about  two-thirds  of  humanity. 
Most  of  it  Is  hungry  most  of  the  time. 
Average  calorie  consumption  Is  on  the  order 
of  2,000  a  day — an  intake  which  In  Europe 
two  decades  ago,  we  regarded  as  being  dan- 
gerously near  the  famine  level.  Between  the 
Income  of  an  ordinary  citizen  In  western 
Europe  and  that  of  an  ordinary  African  or 
Asian,  the  disparity  Is  10  or  15  to  one,  with 
the  contrast  that  Implies  between  standards 
of  shelter  and  education,  work  and  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
figure  would  be  20  to  one. 

Thanks  to  modem  medicine,  underdevel- 
oped countries  enjoy  a  20th  century  death 
rate;  but  they  stUl  are  experiencing  a  19th 
century  birth  rate.  As  a  consequence,  flve- 
slxths  of  the  population  growth  in  the  world 
is  occurring  In  the  less  developed  countries. 
Of  the  SO-mllUon  Increase  which  we  can 
expect  In  1967,  50  million  will  be  In  coun- 
tries with  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than 
»260  a  year.  Such  a  rate  of  population  growth 
has  never  before  occurred  over  such  a  wide 
part  of  the  globe. 

The  existence  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
destitute  human  beings  in  the  world  Is  a 
threat  to  peace.  We  see  every  day  how  it 
may  create  vacuums  of  authority  into  which 
the  great  powers  may  be  drawn  in  uneasy 
confrontation.  The  chances  of  disagreement 
and  disaster  can  be  magnified  by  what  hap- 


pens In  places  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  that  many  of  us  had  not  even 
heard  of  ten  years  ago. 

Over  the  years,  rich  nations  have  been 
engaged  In  extensive  but  largely  uncon- 
certed  efforts  to  help  the  poor.  The  pattern 
Is  different  from  that  of  the  Marshall  Plan: 
instead  of  one  principal  country  trying  to 
help  a  dozen  there  are  now  more  than  a 
score  of  countries  engaged  In  various  efforts 
to  help  about  a  hundred  others.  These  ac- 
tivities have  grown  haphazardly,  for  the  most 
part  from  former  colonial  responsibilities, 
in  some  part  from  humanitarian  or  diplo- 
matic or  commercial  motives.  They  have 
not — and  1  want  to  emphasize  this — they 
have  not  been  the  result  of  conscious  com- 
mitments to  a  coherent,  cooperative  attack 
on  the  problems  of  world  poverty  end  dis- 
order. This  has  not  been  tried. 

The  task  of  development  assistance  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  almost  Infinite  com- 
plexity. The  process  of  growth,  whether  of 
people  or  countries.  Is  Intricate,  and  when 
Its  Intricacy  Is  compounded  by  aU  the  dif- 
ficulties of  relationships  between  sovereign 
nations,  problems  seem  to  arise  In  a  limitless 
number  of  permutations  and  combinations. 
The  effort  of  some  countries  to  help  others 
has  been  freighted  with  Irony  and  paradox. 
The  very  economic  strength  that  gives  rich 
countries  the  means  to  help  the  poor  also 
opens  up  a  gap  between  them:  the  capital- 
intensive  technology  of  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries Is  not  all  suited  to  the  problems  of 
the  low-income  nations. 

It  Is  a  paradox,  too,  to  speak  of  develop- 
ment assistance  as  "foreign  aid."  In  fact,  as 
we  all  know,  In  the  past  much  development 
assistance  has  been  given  in  forms  designed 
to  benefit  the  Immediate  self  Interest  of  the 
■giver — forms  rather  different  from  those 
which  would  have  been  followed  had  eco- 
nomic development  been  the  prime  objec- 
tive, and  rather  different  also  from  those 
which  would  have  been  followed  If  perform- 
ance by  the  developing  country  had  an  Im- 
portant consideration. 

Most  providers  of  aid,  sooner  or  later,  and 
In  one  form  or  another,  have  used  overseas 
assistance  as  a  subsidy  for  their  own  Indus- 
tries— as  a  way  of  exporting  goods  and  serv- 
ices at  higher  than  world  prices.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  donor  countries  put  a  value 
on  their  annual  aid  about  $1  billion  a  year 
higher  than  the  same  goods  and  services 
would  bring  in  competitive  world  markets. 
And  it  goes  without  saying  that  when  de- 
velopment finance  has  been  used  to  protect 
spheres  of  political  and  commercial  Influ- 
ence, or  to  serve  strategic  military  purposes. 
It  has  been  to  some  extent  of  help  to  the 
donor  countries   themselves. 

To  win  for  aid  programs  the  support  of 
legislators  with  many  vexing  problems  of 
their  own — including  poverty  pockets  and 
other  high-priority  domestic  demands  for 
public  funds — all  these  motives  of  self-inter- 
est have  been  proclaimed  publicly  and  often 
In  donor  countries.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
development  assistance  has  not  Infrequently 
failed  to  stir  feelings  of  gratitude  or  to  en- 
courage the  performance  that  was  expected 
from  the  recipient  countries. 

The  paradoxes  have  not  all  been  on  the  side 
of  the  rich.  Not  a  few  developing  countries, 
for  Instance,  have  asked  for  help  from  abroad 
at  the  same  time  as  they  have  been  prac- 
ticing forms  of  nationalism  that  make  Inter- 
national cooperation  Impoeslblo.  While  gov- 
ernments and  leaders  have  proclaimed  eco- 
nomic development  to  be  high  on  their  list 
of  goals,  they  often  have  failed  to  take  the 
action  and  adopt  the  policies  necessary  to 
achieve  it.  Despite  the  popularity  of  the 
phrase,  "revolution  of  rising  expectations." 
the  somber  truth  is  that  In  many  countries, 
the  population  lacks  the  ferment  of  as- 
piration and  determination  without  which 
economic  development  Is  Impossible.  In  some 
countries,    deep-seated    jxjlltlcal    instability 
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has  oBidwmljaad  th«  bop«  at  steady  •canomic 


Soma  panutoxes  have  trapped  both  donor 
and  raelptant.  Consider  the  irony  that  de- 
vetopaaant  aMlatHnra.  instead  of  haatcning 
tba  day  when  the  poor  countries  could  nuika 
tbalr  own  way.  may  in  some  cases  actually 
have  postponed  it.  Ezfcirts  at  American  food 
surpluaaa  hare  fed  Uie  hungry  OTerseas.  In 
tbetr  time  they  have  sared  the  United  States 
OoTerement  several  hundred  mllUon  dollars 
a  jtmx  wblcli  otbervtae  It  would  have  had  to 
spend  on  crop  storage  axid  price  support  op- 
erationa:  but  food  aid  programs  have  nut 
alwkya  been  administered  so  as  effectively 
to  stimulate  increases  in  production  in  agri- 
cultural asctors  overseas.  Aid  programs  have 
balpad  recipients,  on  occasion,  to  defer  or 
avoid  tbe  hard  measures  they  should  have 
been  taking  on  their  own  behalf.  Aid  has 
glT«n  donors  an  excuse — although  not  a  good 
ona — to  defer  liberalizations  of  their  own 
conunacdal  policy  which  might  enlarge  the 
trad*  esmlnga  of  developing  countries  and 
tlina   liaai  n    their   reliance   on   development 


Dai^te  Iti  oontradlctlons  and  paradoxes. 
In  two  dacadea,  development  aaalstance  has 
aeoMBpUalMd  much  good.  I  think,  indeed. 
that  thla  period  since  the  Second  World  War 
wUl  ba  remembered  in  history  :i»  the  period 
the  engineering  of  social  and  economic 
In  the  developing  world  flrvt  be- 
cama  a  unlTeraal.  preoccupation  of  govem- 
manta.  There  has  been  planted,  literally  and 
flguraUTely.  seeds  whoae  frutt  the  develop- 
ing eountrlea  will  be  harvesting  for  many 
yaan.  M>r  millions  of  human  beings,  the  de- 
velopment effort  has  been  the  difference  be- 
twnsB  lUe  and  death:  for  millions  more,  it 
haa  Imiiri  the  beginning  of  hope:  and  for 
•ana  It  haa  been  the  beginning  of  prosper- 
ity. 

Installad  power  capacity  in  developing 
oooBtrlaa  haa  more  than  doubled  In  the  last 
do— n  yaars  Cement  production  has  more 
than  doubled:  the  manufacture  of  steel  haa 
tripled:  mining  production  la  rising  at  a  rata 
of  almoait  10  percent  a  year.  Commerce  la 
growing:  frelgbt  moved  by  rail  haa  been  In- 
I  laaal  ig.  unnuaUy  by  10  percent  in  Africa 
and  13  percent  in  Aala.  The  expanalon  of 
edueatton.  that  vital  'princchoard  of  poo- 
nonle  advance,  is  proceeding  significantly 
factcr  than  the  growth  of  population  All  this 
began,  however,  from  a  low  starting  point, 
and  mticb  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Today  the  capacity  of  developing  eountrlea 
to  grow  la  greater  than  It  has  ever  been.  The 
moat  Important  single  accomplishment  of 
the  derelopment  effort  over  the  past  ao 
years  la  that  peoples  throughout  the  devel- 
oping world  have  acquired  skills,  adopted 
attitudes  and  built  institutions  that  greatly 
incrsaaa  their  ability  to  uae  capital  produc- 
tlTety.  Many  developing  countries  are  at- 
taching greater  Importance  to  fiscal  and 
moBstary  poltclea.  and  eren  to  market  In- 
ceDttres.  It  Is  slow,  hard  work,  but  many 
axw  building  more  adequate  frameworks  of 
administration.  Investment  and  savings  rataa 
have  moved  upward  However,  given  tbe 
beaTy  expendltarea  on  education — and  in 
othsr  sectors  which  give  a  return  in  In- 
crsiMSd  production  only  after  a  long  waiting 
peilod — It  Is  hardly  eurprlalng  that  growth 
has  basn  apectaeular  only  In  a  few  coun- 
tries. 

Despite  many  errois  of  commlaalon  and 
omission,  despite  the  Instability  of  political 
liisUluttOBS.  the  growth  potential  Is  there. 
Tbs  developing  countries  are  ready  and  able 
to  eoBlUlua  ptogTeaa  at  a  faster  rate. 

Ob  the  side  of  the  countries  and  tnstltu- 
ttms  Migaged  In  development  aaalstance.  ex- 
pertanee  haa  brought  progreaa  also  The  qual- 
ity at  sld.  while  It  still  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, has  consistently  Improved;  and  the 
gtven  of  aid  have  acquired  growing  under- 
staadlog  of  the  problems  they  face. 

In  ttts  past  two  or  three  yean,  most  of  the 


ald-glvlng  xiuntnes  of  the  world  have  put 
their  programs  of  development  assistance 
under  close  examination  This  scrutiny  has 
resulted  In  a  shift  toward  the  greater  ure 
of  international  organlzatlonr  as  one  way  of 
filtering  some  of  the  contradictions  out  of 
aid  ar:d  of  dlrpctli.g  a  larger  How  of  u^sUt- 
ance  to  eountrlea  where  economic  peiform- 
aace  JustlQee  11  Since  I960,  the  participa- 
tion of  these  multilateral  orgaiilz-itlons  hi 
the  net  transfer  uf  flnmclal  restiirrer,  to  de- 
veloping countries  has  increased  threefnicl. 
although  It  still  accounta  only  for  a  modest 
fraction  of  the  total. 

Dev^lopmei.i  functions  are  being  more  ef- 
fectively carried  out,  either  by  the  e't.-ib- 
Uahed  multilateral  agencies  or  by  new  re- 
gional organizations  which  h:ive  been  cre- 
ated. New  combinations  of  bllater.il  ur,d 
multilateral  arsl-stancc  are  being  worked  out. 
to  such  an  extent  that  In  me  next  fiscal 
yea',  an  ciUmatrd  eiglty-flie  per  cent  of 
United  State]  aid,  fo  inTtarir?.  will  be  given 
either  th'ough  rnultll^trral  rhanneU  or  as 
par-t  of  a  rnulti-natioial  c(fo  t  coordinated 
b-j  fnft'-rtafionaf  agencies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  World  Bank  group  of  ln.?tltutlona  Is 
la  the  mainstream  of  these  developments. 
This  Group,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  a  clus- 
ter of  three  InFti'utiot  s  At  the  center  Is 
tbe  Bank  itself.  It  Is  C^ie  world  bank— the 
otily  tiling  of  Its  kind  Our  mcmt)er.  share- 
holder governments  are  spread  over  the 
world,  our  hiianclal  resources  come  from 
b;1  over  th?  world,  we  finance  projects  In  all 
quart  rr-.  of  t:ie  w  jrld.  uur  Executive  Direc- 
tors. Ciffl;:crs  and  staff  are  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  No  other  Institution  or  govern- 
ment department  has  the  experience  of  the 
World  B ink-- the  concentration  of  expertise 
und  know-how  embodied  In  our  Internation- 
al staff,  chosen  and  retained  strictly  on  pro- 
fea-'lonal  merit 

The  Bank  Is  now  21  years  old.  and  haa 
lent  some  110  billion,  mostly  In  developing 
countries.  Its  loans  are  long  term,  at  more 
or  less  conventional  rates  of  interest,  for 
projects  of  high  economic  priority  About  a 
third  of  Its  lending  his  be«n  for  electric 
power  development,  a  third  for  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation,  and  the  rest  for 
agriculture.   Industry  and  education 

Flanking  the  Bank  on  one  side  Is  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  en- 
gaged In  the  same  kind  of  business,  but  on 
much  ea.'iler  conditions  of  repayment.  IDA. 
as  we  call  the  Vssoclatlon  for  short,  lends 
to  the  poorest  countries  In  the  Bank's  mem. 
berahlp — those  not  able  to  borrow  and  serv. 
Ice  on  conventional  ternis  all  the  capital 
they  can  efTectlvely  use  for  development  So 
far.  most  of  its  financing  haj  been  done  In 
A.sia:  and  more  than  70  per  cent  of  Its  •!  6 
billion  of  commitments  have  been  made 
there  The  purp>aaes  of  IDA'S  lending  reflect 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  these 
client  countries  the  Association  has  been 
particularly  active  In  financing  agricultural 
and  education  projects. 

Flanking  the  Bank  on  the  other  side  Is 
its  other  affiliate,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  or  IFC  IPC  works  exclu-ilvely 
In  the  private  sector  It  does  several  things 
the  Bank  does  not  do  It  makes  loans  to 
private  borrowers  without  government  guar- 
antee: It  Invefcts  In  share  capital,  and  It  un- 
derwrites offerings  or  placements  of  secu- 
rities by  new  or  expanding  enterprises.  IPC 
operates  in  countries  with  a  reasonably  high 
level  of  savings  and  entrepeneurshlp.  and 
more  than  half  Its  1300  million  of  commit- 
ments are  for  enterprises  In  Latin  America 

The  operations  of  the  three  Institutions, 
although  each  has  Its  own  separate  finan- 
cial assets,  are  closely  Integrated  This  year. 
I  expect  that  they  will  disburse  well  over  a 
billion  dollars  on  their  loans  and  Inveet- 
ments.  moetly  for  projects  In  the  develop- 
ing countries 

Many  of  the  founding  fathera  of  the  Bank 


have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
child  grow  up.  otherwise  they  would  not 
know  their  offspring  today.  Mr.  Dean  Ache- 
son,  who  was  then  the  American  Under  Sec- 
ret.! ry  of  State,  expected  In  1946  that  the 
World  Bank  would  be  a  quite  limited  enter- 
prise. He  explained  to  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee: In  the  normal  case,  a  country  will 
borrow  f  om  private  bankers;  but  where  prl- 
vite  bari.^.  because  of  the  risk,  cannot  make 
the  loan  on  terms  which  are  possible  for  the 
borrjwer.  both  the  borrower  and  banker  may 
need  the  assistance  of  the  .  .  .  Bank.  The 
Dink's  function  will  be  to  Investigate  the 
.■■cuidness  of  the  projects  for  which  capital 
Is  desired  and  If  It  agrees  they  are  sound.  It 
will  Ruarant'^e  the  loans  made  by  private 
banks."  I:i  fict.  of  coun-e,  this  never  hap- 
pened, the  Bank,  under  the  fucces^lve  presi- 
dencies of  Eugene  Meyer.  John  McCloy  and 
particularly  Eugene  Black.  t>ecame  a  bor- 
rower and  a  lender  on  Its  own  account. 

While  they  may  not  have  been  good  fore- 
rasters,  the  fr  undera  nevertheless  gave  the 
Bank  a  priceless  gift  In  the  form  of  an 
extraordinary  charter,  called  the  Articles  of 
Aereement.  This  charter  endowed  the  Bank 
With  three  faculties. 

First.  It  gave  the  Bank  an  aptitude  for 
cooperation  In  fact,  the  Bank  Is  a  true  co- 
operative, deriving  Its  resources  from  Its 
members  end  uFlng  these  resources  for  their 
btnefit  Its  member  governments  are  not  only 
Its  principal  debtors,  but  also  Its  sharehold- 
ers and  large  creditors. 

.S(»rrnd.  the  Bank  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  independent  It  was  not  to  rely 
Kolely  on  paid-in  capital  from  governmenta; 
In  addition.  It  was  enabled  to  provide  the 
larger  part  of  Its  resources  by  borrowing  In 
the  world's  capital  mnrkets  It  was  cast  In 
corporate  form,  and  was  given  the  capacity 
to  earn  a  profit  and  become  self-cupportlng. 

Third,  tbe  Bank  was  given  a  fundamental 
policy  It  WOE  commanded  to  base  Its  opera- 
tlona  on  economic  (actors,  and  to  atay  out  of 
politics.  The  Bank  was  thereby  given  a  hun- 
ger (or  facts,  and  a  desire  to  develop  the 
expertness  needed  to  understand  and  In- 
terpret the  facts. 

All  three  of  these  faculties  converged  on 
one  objective  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Bank's  member  countries. 

The  Bank  did  not  learn  to  exercise  thefe 
f.acultles  all  at  once  As  far  as  cooperation  Is 
concerned,  some  member  countries.  Including 
Cuba  tinder  Castro  and  Indonesia  under 
Sukarno,  decided  that  the  Bank  was  not  the 
kind  of  cooperative  they  wanted  to  belong  to. 
and  they  left — although  Indonesia  has  now 
come  back.  In  dealing  with  Its  borrowing 
shareholders,  the  Bank  h-as  moved  carefully 
from  problem  to  specific  problem,  elaborating 
Its  own  policies  nnd  mnrklng  out  Us  own 
trails  Tlie  Bank  has  worked  hard  during 
nearly  ail  Its  twenty  yean  to  establish  and 
maintain  Its  high  standing  in  the  money 
markets  uf  western  Europe.  Canada  and  the 
United  SUtea. 

The  Instrument  the  Bank  was  given  for 
dealing  with  Its  member  countries  was  capi- 
tal This  capital,  to  xie.e  the  words  of  the 
charter  was  to  be  applied  to  "projects,  large 
and  small  alike  "  But  one  of  the  first  things 
the  Bank  found  out  was  that  many  of  Its 
clients  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  proj- 
ects We  had  proposals,  to  mention  a  few.  for 
dams  that  would  be  Ktarved  for  water,  for 
electric  power  EVKtems  that  would  lack  cu.s- 
tomers.  and  for  highways  that  would  not  fit 
local  traffic  and  terrain 

In  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  plain 
that  If  the  Bank  were  to  help  finance  any 
considerable  number  of  projects.  It  would 
have  to  offer  advice  about  how  to  prepare 
them  as  well  The  Bank  therefore  not  only 
closely  examined  proposals  through  studies 
of  documents  and  visits  to  the  field;  as  co- 
operator  and  expert.  It  also  developed  the 
practice  of  suggesting  modifications  or  fur- 
ther  study   whenever   necessary.   It   quickly 
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found  Itself  playing — and  has  since  con- 
tinued to  play — an  advisory  role  of  consider- 
able scope  and  variety,  concerned  with  eco- 
nomics, engineering,  administration  and 
other  factors  bearing  on  project  execution. 
We  discuss  with  the  borrower  what  kinds  of 
technical  sen-ices  are  needed,  we  advise  on 
how  best  to  obtain  these  services  and,  if 
necessary,  we  draw  up  terms  of  reference  for 
the  consultants. 

For  countries  least  able  technically  to  pre- 
pare projects  and  least  able  to  bring  in  the 
necessary  outside  help,  we  bear  some  of  the 
cost;  and  we  organize  and  supervise  similar 
project  studies  financed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Programme.  We  have  also 
established  cooperative  programs  whereby 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion work  with  us  and  our  member  countries 
to  Identify  and  prepare  projects  in  agricul- 
ture and  education.  To  help  meet  the  espe- 
cially urgent  needs  of  African  countries,  we 
have  established  In  that  continent  two  re- 
gional offices  of  our  own  to  work  directly 
with  local  authorities  In  preparing  agricul- 
tural and  transportation  projects. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Bank  was 
discovering  that  projects  often  were  Inade- 
quately studied,  we  were  also  finding  out 
that  they  were  planned  without  sufficient  re- 
gard for  their  setting  In  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  We  early  concluded  that  any  devel- 
oping country  would  benefit  from  having 
some  kind  of  program  as  a  framework  for 
development,  relating  projects  to  each  other, 
taking  account  of  the  availability  of  financial 
resources,  and  giving  thought  to  policy  and 
administrative  measures  as  well  as  to  physi- 
cal projects  that  would  accelerate  economic 
development.  We  have  therefore  developed 
a  practice  of  organizing  expert  missions  to 
visit  Individual  countries  and  to  draw  up 
comprehensive  recommendations  that  serve 
as  a  basis  for  working  out  a  detailed  devel- 
opment program. 

The  long  range  solution  to  the  need  for 
economic  expertise,  however,  is  for  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  produce  their  own  ex- 
perts. The  Bank  has  tried  to  help  them  do 
so  by  establishing  an  Economic  Development 
Institute  for  the  training  of  senior  officials 
concerned  with  economic  affairs.  The  In- 
stitute was  set  up  as  a  sort  of  staff  college 
where  these  officials  could  come  together  for 
periods  ranging  from  three  to  six  months, 
to  study,  to  read,  and  to  discuss  practical 
development  problems  among  themselves  and 
with  the  best  experts  available  from  the 
Bank  and  elsewhere.  The  Institute  began  its 
work  In  1966,  and  700  officials  have  been 
through  It.  Many  have  advanced  to  posts 
of  critical  responsibility. 

What  we  want,  In  a  word,  is  to  encourage 
constantly  improving  economic  performance 
by  our  developing  member  covmtrtes.  Not 
every  country  can  have,  or  even  profit  from, 
a  detailed  development  program,  but  every 
country  can  aspire  to  have  a  well-thought 
out  set  of  policies  which  wUl  provide  the 
conditions  and  motivations  conducive  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  Is  more  and  more  what 
we  find  ourselves  talking  about  with  our 
member  countries — fundamental  policies  to 
govern  their  day-to-day  economic  decisions. 
We  are  able  to  talk  about  policies  and  policy 
changes  not  as  Interlopers  but  as  collabora- 
tors— and  sometimes  we  give  agreed  policies 
the  final  measure  of  support  they  need  to 
tip  the  scales  In  their  favor  In  the  councils 
of  government. 

In  the  Bank,  we  sometimes  sum  up  our 
Interests  by  saying.  "The  country  Is  the  proj- 
ect." That  being  so,  we  take  an  Interest  in 
the  total  assistance  effort.  Including  what 
others  are  doing  to  assist  develo;»nent  In  the 
country.  In  pursuit  of  this  total  view,  tf9 
are  helping  to  conduct  an  experiment  In- 
tended to  lead  to  a  better  coordination  and 
nse  of  external   resources.  This  experiment 


brings  together  groups  of  countries  and  In- 
stitutions, engaged  in  one  form  or  another  of 
development  finance,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering Jointly  all  the  major  problems  In 
providing  effective  development  assistance 
for  particular  recipient  countries. 

So  far  there  are  coordinating  groups  of  this 
kind  for  13  recipients,  and  in  the  next  few 
days,  we  expect  to  be  establishing  a  group 
for  a  fourteenth.  The  Bank  is  organizer  and 
Chairman  of  ten  of  them,  soon  to  be  11.  As 
Chairman,  the  Bank  assumes  several  resfKjn- 
slbiUtles:  It  periodically  makes  comprehen- 
sive reports  on  the  country's  development 
possibilities  and  progress.  It  helps  the  de- 
veloping country  to  Identify  and  prepare 
projects,  or  to  obtain  the  necessary  technical 
assistance  for  doing  so.  It  helps  the  govern- 
ment to  devise  a  development  program,  and 
advises  on  problems  of  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram if  it  is  asked  to  do  so.  It  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  recipient  government 
and  to  the  members  of  the  consultative  group 
about  the  sectors  and  projects  that  seem  to 
deserve  priority  in  financing,  and  on  the  eco- 
nomic policies  needed  to  achieve  agreed  de- 
velopment objectives. 

Finally,  the  Bank  comments  on  the  coun- 
try's estimates  of  aid  requirements,  making 
recommendations  about  the  amount,  types 
and  terms  of  aid  that  are  appropriate.  The 
consultative  group,  nevertheless,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  Dag  Hammarskjold  vised  to 
call  "freedom  In  unity,"  because  actual  aid 
commitments  by  members  of  a  consultative 
group  are  arranged  directly  between  a  donor 
and   the  recipient. 

While  the  consultative  groups  are  a  rela- 
tively new  form  of  aid  coordination,  they 
already  clearly  demonstrate  some  superiority 
over  UTi^oordinated  bilateral  aid.  Tbe  coordi- 
nating group  gains  from  tbe  services  of  the 
Bank  as  honest  broker  and  expert  adviser, 
providing  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  re- 
clpent  country's  prospects  and  performance, 
offering  a  guide  for  the  amount  and  kind  of 
assistance  the  donor  countries  might  render, 
and — by  carrying  the  main  burden  of  col- 
lecting data — aavlng  both  rich  and  poor 
countries  much  duplication  or  repetition  of 
effort.  Above  all,  the  process  of  consultation 
can  effectively  mesh  external  and  Internal 
resources,  and  can  enable  donor  countries 
and  tbe  recipient  to  move  In  consistent  ways 
toward  tbe  same  development  targets.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  boimd  to  lead  to  a  decisive  im- 
provement In  the  quality  both  of  external 
assistance  and  of  economic  performance  by 
developing  countries  themselves.  Coordi- 
nating groups  with  which  the  Bank  Is  asso- 
ciated are  now  concerned  with  about  half  of 
all  development  assistance  from  official 
sources. 

One  would  suppose  aa  the  performance 
of  developing  countries  goes  on  Improving, 
and  as  tbe  techniques  for  development  as- 
sistance become  demonstrably  more  effective, 
that  tbe  support  of  Industrialized  countries 
for  International  development  would  Increase. 
In  fact,  this  Is  not  happening. 

Most  of  the  Qnandng  of  development — 
about  three-quarters  of  it  In  fact — comes 
from  the  developing  countries  themselves, 
and  It  Is  right  and  proper  for  them  to  be 
carrying  tbe  main  responsibility  for  invest- 
ing In  their  own  future.  But  tbe  industrial 
cotmtrtes  are  not  doing  enough  to  enable 
the  less  developed  nations  to  earn  their  own 
way.  The  export  earnings  of  tbe  developing 
countries  are  not  keeping  up  with  tbe  gen- 
eral growth  of  world  trade,  and  formidable 
barriers  In  the  form  of  tariffs,  quotas  and 
other  kinds  of  hurdles  stand  in  tbe  way  of 
their  achieving  a  higher  share  of  this  trade. 
The  effective  tariffs  on  imports  from  devel- 
oping countries  are  commonly  from  20  to  40 
per  cent — a  high  margin  in  any  case,  but  ex- 
tremely so  since  this  protection  is  being  af- 
forded to  mature  economies  from  economies 
which  In  many  esses  are  sUU  in  their  infant 
ysars. 


The  seriousness  of  these  barriers  can  be 
seen  from  tbe  fact  that  only  six  developing 
countries  have  markets  larger  in  monetary 
terms  than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Almost 
100  developing  countries  have  populations  of 
less  than  IS  million,  and  of  these,  two-thirds 
have  less  than  five  million.  These  small  mar- 
kets effectively  limit  tbe  posslblUty  of  de- 
velopment based  on  production  for  tbe  local 
market,  yet  up  to  now  this  has  been  tbe  most 
common  policy  aim,  and  I  think  the  resource 
growth  of  both  develo]>ed  and  underdevel- 
oped countries  has  suffered  as  a  result. 

Not  only  Is  the  trade  potential  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  being  frustrated  but  the 
amount  of  development  finance  fiowlng  to 
theae  countries  Is  considerably  less  than  they 
could  effectively  employ;  and  It  is  consid- 
erably less  than  tbe  industrialized  countries 
could  reasonably  afford — even  by  their  own 
standards  of  what  Is  an  appropriate  basis  for 
sharing  a  small  part  of  their  Increasing  wealth 
with  tbe  poor  countries. 

Six  years  ago,  the  official  net  flow  of  finan- 
cial resources  from  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries reached  a  level  of  about  $6  billion  a  year. 
Today,  after  five  years  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity in  tbe  donor  countries,  the  figure  is 
about  the  same.  Of  the  9200  billion  by  which 
the  production  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries has  grown  in  that  interval,  none  has 
been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  developing 
countries  through  programs  of  assistance. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  making  full 
speed  ahead,  development  assistance  is  in 
the  doldrums.  There  is  discouragement  that 
after  20  years  of  promise  and  exhortation, 
most  of  the  world's  poor  are  only  a  Uttle  lees 
poor.  There  is  widespread  skepUclsm  about 
the  self- advantage  to  be  bad  from  aid;  and 
there  Is  a  general  tendency  to  greatly  under- 
estimate tbe  ability  and  capacity  of  the  de- 
veloped to  help  tbe  tinderdeveloped  world. 
In  truth,  finance  for  development  abroad  has 
no  constituency  to  influence  tbe  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  governments. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  happy  and  fortuitous 
circumstance  that  humans  are  humanitarian. 
As  Adam  Smith  said,  "How  selfish  soever  man 
may  be  supposed,  there  are  evidently  some 
principles  In  his  nattire  which  interest  bim 
In  the  fortune  of  others,  and  render  their 
happiness  necessary  to  him,  though  he  de- 
rives nothing  from  it  except  tbe  pleasure  of 
seeing  It.  Of  this  kind  is  .  .  .  compassion, 
the  emotion  which  we  feel  for  the  misery  of 
others,  when  we  either  see  It,  or  are  made  to 
conceive  It  in  a  very  lively  manner  .  .  ." 

But  there  are  other  strong  motives  for 
helping  less  developed  nations:  tbe  knowl- 
edge that  more  production  in  all  develop- 
ing countries  will  mean  more  trade  for  ev- 
eryone; tbe  hope  that  to  make  aid  more 
effective  now  will  more  quickly  bring  the  ne- 
cessity for  It  to  an  end;  above  all,  the  trust 
that  in  tbe  long  run,  rising  income  in  de- 
veloping countries  may  provide  more  room 
for  tbe  orderly  evolution  of  their  political 
Institutions  and  make  more  likely  the  emer- 
gence of  some  sort  of  stable  international 
order.  "Tbe  new  name  for  peace  Is  develop- 
ment." 

There  Is  no  danger  that  development  as- 
sistance programs  will  be  abandoned.  Thnt 
Is  not  tbe  issue.  Tbe  issue  Is  whether  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  will  do  enough,  do 
It  in  the  right  way,  and  do  it  in  time. 

If  the  momentum  of  economic  growth  In 
the  developing  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  Is  not  speeded  up,  if  leaders 
In  these  regions  lose  heart,  then  tbe  pros- 
pect is  for  a  rapid  deterioration  in  world 
affairs  that  will  Inevitably  become  a  matter 
of  the  highest  concern  in  the  United  States 
and  other  Industrial  countries.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  crisis  was  faced  in  Etirope.  ob- 
jectives were  jointly  defined  and  plana  were 
jointly  made  to  achieve  them.  In  the  case  of 
the  crisis  in  the  developing  world,  no  com- 
mon plan  has  yet  been  formulated. 
What  is  now  necessary.  It  seems  clear,  Is 
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Vb»t  tiMlnBtrlallaad  ecmntziaa  •hoald  glre 
jotnt  OHMklwattQn  at  tb*  tUgb«at  larvl  to 
Mutt  poUclaa  of  derelofKneiit  Oruuioa.  Altar 
ao  f«n  of  ezperlczioe-— and  tliu  Lacluda* 
Duay  tmatrmtlana — Um  Uhm  baa  ooom.  for 
a  ttaoroocb  •xanUnaUoo  of  U>«  objactlvoa 
tlwy  «r*  trytnc  to  acttlrv*  In  tbalr  raUtion- 
■titpa  vltb  Ui«  (tovetoplnc  world,  of  th«  im- 
portane*  of  tboae  ob)ectlTea  to  their  own 
natlosial  Intareata,  and  of  Ui«  adequacy  of 
tb«  iMUUifM.  Uia  mediaiilBna  and  tbe  tech- 
nlqoH  which  ar«  beUi«  empiojed  to  attain 
thoaa  objactlvea. 

Tba  kind  of  examination  I  have  In  mind 
would  €aica«e  cabinet  mlniatera  conoamed 
with  farat(n  poUcy  and  Onance  aa  well  aa 
Cboae  mora  directly  concerned  with  aaalatance 
programs.  It  would  seek  to  move  the  world - 
Vkl*  akl  effort  frofs  Ita  aocnewhat  tenuoua 
and  uneartaln  poatura  to  a  well  though  t-out 
and  acraed-upoD  place  in  the  whole  acheme 
at  latamatlooal  affair*. 

Since  tbe  beginning  of  that  effort,  acl- 
eooe.  technology  and  the  meana  of  creatlni; 
material  proeperlty  have  advanced  at  a  rate 
unpreoadented  in  history  We  can  say  cun- 
fldanUy  that  the  knowledge  and  the  meana 
•slat  to  enlarge  greatly  the  riches  of  the 
world,  to  help  many  mllllona  to  escape  hun- 
ger and  to  achieve,  or  at  least  approach.  d»- 
eant  living  standards  for  the  first  time. 
What  la  needed  now  are  Arm  political  deci- 
sions to  carry  out  an  Intensive,  sustained  and 
coordinated  attack  on  underdevelopmeDt.  to- 
Cather  with  the  political  will  and  stamina  to 
•taj  tbe  course. 


PRE3IDKNT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
CONGRESS  INVEST  IN  THE 
TODTH   OP   AMERICA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  country  U  often  Judged  not 
bar  \tM  power  or  prestige,  but  by  what  It 
does  for  Its  youth — those  who  win  le>d  It 
tomorrow. 

Twtay,  the  President  has  asked  us  to 
eontlntie  our  InTestment  In  the  youth  of 
America.  He  has  asked  for  a  $75  million 
supplemental  program  to  help  the  Olllce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  make  the  sum- 
mer months  a  time  of  promise  and  prog- 
reas  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans. 

The  Congress  has  a  real  opportunity 
to  extend  the  lielplng  hand  of  the  Na- 
tion to  our  sons  and  daughters  this  sum- 
mer. 

Tbe  Members  of  this  body  are  already 
fuUjr  aware  of  the  successes  of  the  ad- 
ministration's opportunity  programs. 

MnUons  of  deprived  schoolchlklreTi 
haTe  been  given  a  new  chance  through 
Federal  aid  to  public  schools. 

Thousands  of  young  people  are  attend- 
ing eoDege  or  working  at  school  because 
of  the  economic  opportunity  progrrun. 

Hundreds  of  thoasands  are  enrolled  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the 
Job  Corps  getting  Job  and  vocational  ed- 
ucation training. 

Millions  of  young  people  who  might 
otherwise  be  out  on  the  streets,  out  of 
work  or  out  looking  for  •kicks"  are  now 
dotng  helpful,  hopeful,  constructive 
things — with  Federal  aid  and  help. 

This  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  It  Is 
our  record  as  well  as  President  John- 
son's record.  We  have  succeeded,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  persuading  the  young 
people  of  our  country  that  their  Govern- 
ment cares  for  thena.  A  sense  of  tndlffer- 
enee  has  been  replaced  with  a  sense  of 
urgent  national  commitment  to  youth. 

The  President's  letter  Informs  us  that 


there  are  many  cities  across  the  coun- 
try with  summer  progrsuns  Just  waiting 
to  be  inaugurated,  if  funds  can  be  found. 

But  the  President  is  not  asking  us  for 
a  blank  check.  He  clearly  enumerates  the 
summer  programs  already  being  sup- 
ported with  1600  nallUon  in  Federal 
funds.  He  has  enumerated  the  kinds  of 
summer  programs  now  needed  in  rec- 
reation, education.  Job  training  and  for 
which  he  has  requested  an  additional 
$75  million. 

The  meaning  is  clear.  The  money  in- 
volved Is  substantia]  but  not  too  much 
for  this  country.  We  are  being  asked  to 
support  our  faith  in  youth.  This  new  in- 
vestment will  place  a  solid  floor  of  sup- 
port under  efforts  to  give  America's 
young  people  renewed  faith  In  their  fu- 
ture, In  their  government,  in  their  so- 
ciety, and  in  their  country. 

Let  us  respond  to  the  President's  clear 
and  urgent  call. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  speak- 
ing with  respect  to  the  principal  issue 
that  has  been  before  us  for  the  last  4 
weeJts,  I  have  concluded  In  my  own  mind 
that  the  Senate  should  end  the  discus- 
sion that  has  been  prevalent  with  respect 
to  that  measure 

Three  times  the  Senate  voted  to  re- 
peal the  subsidy  of  $60  million  to  the 
two  political  parties  The  last  vote  was 
overwhelmjig  and  the  strongest  of  the 
three  votes  cast. 

The  Senate  thus  has  spoken  three 
times,  stating  that  this  subsidy  program 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  exist- 
ence However,  there  are  forces  that  in- 
sist it  shall  continue  to  be  the  law  They 
disregard  pronouncements  made  three 
times  by  the  Senate.  For  4  weeks  we  have 
been  discussing  the  subject. 

The  majority  leader  moved  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  with  tnstnKtlons  that  two 
items  only  should  be  included  in  the  bill 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  When 
that  motion  was  made,  it  was  understood 
that  the  bill  would  be  clean  and  that 
the  debate  that  had  been  in  progress 
would  come  to  an  end  The  end.  how- 
ever, has  not  come  We  do  not  understand 
how  long  the  debate  will  continue  But  4 
weeks  have  already  passed 

The  question  arises:  Shall  the  will  of 
one  Indivldua.  be  done,  supported  by 
others,  some  of  whom  have  given  token 
support  or  complementaxy  support,  or 
shall  the  will  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  be 
put  into  effect? 

Mr  President,  I  shall  vote  against 
every  amendment  that  \b  offered,  except 
any  new  amendment,  other  than  those 
submitted  in  the  past,  indicating  that  It 
is  of  immediate  need  In  the  interest  of 
serving  the  country. 

I  might  be  asked  why  I  shall  vote 
against  every  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  LAU8CKE.  May  I  have  3  more 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  shaU  do  so  because 
It  has  been  indicated  that  unless  we  ac- 


cept the  presidential  election  subsidy  pro- 
posal, the  bill  will  be  loaded  down  so  as 
to  Insure  Its  final  and  absolute  defeat. 
I.  for  one,  cannot  subscribe  to  that  type 
of  maneuvering  and  manipulating  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  be- 
come a  laughingstock  to  aU  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  what  has  happened  here  In 
the  last  month.  We  constantly  proclaim 
that  the  Senate  is  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world.  But  if  some  ob- 
jective person  had  sat  In  the  gallery 
for  1  month  and  observed  what  has  taken 
place,  he  would  vigorously  repudiate  any 
such  arrogation  of  dignity  by  this  body. 

We  have  t>een  on  aga.n  and  off  again; 
we  have  been  on  the  merry-go-round  for 
1  month  We  have  gone  in  circles,  start- 
ing at  one  point,  going  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Circle,  and  returning  to  where  we 
started.  We  have  been  on  a  treadmill, 
seemingly  acting  vigorously  and  making 
progress,  but  finding  ourselves  still  in  the 
.same  position  day  after  day.  Four  weeks 
have  passed.  What  progress  have  we 
made  until  today? 

We  occupy  the  identical  position  we 
occupied  4  weeks  ago  I  say  the  time 
has  come  when  that  situation  should  be 
brought  to  an  end.  I  respectfully  ap- 
peal to  those  Senators  who  have  felt 
that  the  presidential  election  subsidy  is 
sound  that  they  permit  that  issue  to 
come  up  in  a  separate  bill,  where  all  of 
the  election  laws  may  be  considered  to- 
gether. We  cannot  go  on  interminably 
with  this  discussion,  stopping  the  work 
of  the  Senate  and,  in  a  measure,  sub- 
scribing to  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
a  capitulation  by  the  majority  In  favor 
of  the  minority. 

I  repeat  that  I  shall  vote  against 
every  amendment  that  will  be  offered, 
except  any  new  one  which  may  clearly 
indicate  that  it  Is  needed  in  the  interest 
of  the  security  of  the  country. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pitssi- 
dent.  every  Senator  has  a  right  to  Judge 
the  Senate  however  he  wants  to  Judge  it 
That  Is  a  right  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  avails  himself,  and  I  salute 
him  for  doing  so. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  no  Sen- 
ator loves  this  body  more  than  I  do.  My 
father  was  a  Senator  I  watched  him 
here  as  a  boy.  My  mother  was  a  Senator 
I  think  the  Senate  is  the  greatest  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  have  the 
great  love  I  have  for  the  Senate  if  we 
tried  to  pretend  that  we  are  something 
we  are  not.  We  recognise  that  we  are 
politicians — better  than  average,  we 
hope — representing  the  people  of  the 
States.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
are  mortal  beings;  that  though  each  of 
us  may  be  perfect  in  some  respects,  we 
all  have  areas  of  imperfection.  We  recog- 
nise that  though  we  do  our  humble  best, 
we  make  mistakes  from  time  to  time,  for 
which.  Ln  due  course,  we  are  genuinely 
contrite  in  our  hearts.  But  if  we  recog- 
nize that  we  are  here  on  the  earth,  which 
is  a  testing  place,  to  see  whether  we 
should  be  consigned  to  some  place  better 
or  some  place  worse  when  we  leave  here, 
if  we  concede  that  perhaps  some  of  us 
might  not  make  It  to  the  place  toward 
which  we  wtruld  like  to  be  heading,  then 
we  can,  with  proper  perspective.  Judge 
the  Senate. 
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The  Senate  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
place  where  we  all  agree.  It  is  the  finest 
place  on  earth  to  disagree.  Though  I 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I 
respect  the  Senator's  Judgment. 

Unfortunately,  people  sometimes  get 
carried  away  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
righteousness  and  the  soundness  of  their 
own  logic,  so  that  they  seem  to  think 
that  all  that  they  say  makes  sense,  and 
what  the  other  fellow  says  makes  no 
sense  at  all. 

Senators  who  oppKJse  me  on  this  issue 
say  that  the  Senate  voted  on  the  mat- 
ter three  times,  and  every  time  it  voted 
the  same  way.  Had  they  told  the  whole 
story,  Mr.  President,  they  would  have 
gone  further  and  said.  "We  have  voted 
on  this  matter  four  times,  and  we  have 
voted  two  times  one  way  and  two  times 
the  other  way.  In  addition,  there  was 
the  recommended  motion,  which  really 
was  not  a  clear  Indication  either  way." 
The  issue  is  whether  a  taxpayer  should 
be  permitted  to  contribute  $1  In 
a  way  that  would  cost  him  nothing,  so 
that  any  mother's  child  could  nm  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  either 
on  the  Republican  ticket  or  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  without  having  to  make 
any  commitment  he  did  not  want  to 
make  to  any  big  contributor.  If  we  look 
at  the  votes  on  the  issue,  and  not  the 
votes  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment or  on  the  motion  to  table,  it  will 
be  found  that  when  we  voted  the  first 
time  the  opposition,  with  Its  very  adroit 
leadership,  caught  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  with  his  troops  out  of  town, 
so  I  lost  by  six  votes.  I  should  not  have 
lost  by  six.  but  some  of  the  Senators, 
seeing  I  had  lost  already,  proceeded  to 
give  pairs,  and  we  lose  by  more  than  we 
should  have.  I  love  the  custom  of  giving 
pairs. 

The  next  time  wc  had  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  I  worked  very 
hard  to  have  my  troops  in  town,  and 
won  by  four  votes.  The  opposition  had 
too  many  absentees. 

That  made  it  50-50. 1  do  not  blame  the 
opposition  for  being  dissatisfied  with 
that  result.  If  I  had  looked  around  and 
seen  I  had  as  many  absentees  as  they 
had  that  day,  I  would  have  said.  "We  are 
not  going  to  settle  for  that  at  all,  we 
are  going  to  fight  this  matter  until  we 
get  our  troops  back  In  town."  And  they 
did. 

Then  we  came  back  up,  and  the  very 
unfortunate  situation  occurred  that,  be- 
cause of  a  failure  of  communication  be- 
tween me  and  the  majority  leader — and 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  lion's  share 
of  responsibility  for  that  failure  of  com- 
munication— an  unfortunate  motion 
was  made  at  a  time  when  I  was  winning. 
And  from  my  point  of  view,  no  worse 
motion  could  have  been  made. 

When  we  got  together  and  understood 
the  problem  and  the  lack  of  communi- 
cation, the  majority  leader  tried  to  rec- 
tify the  mistake.  However,  he  was  not 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
majority  leader  then  went  ahead,  made 
his  motion,  and  voted  against  his  own 
motion.  In  that  confused  situation  it 
looked  like  the  opposition  won.  However, 
I  do  not  think  in  the  confused  status 
that  existed  that  this  was  a  real  win  for 
anyone. 


I  then  offered  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  proposal  from  the  bill.  A  motion  was 
made  to  table  my  Eunendment.  That  was 
my  turn  to  win.  I  won  by  four  votes. 
That  made  it  2  to  1  in  my  favor.  Then 
we  had  the  vote  this  last  Tuesday  which 
I  lost.  That  made  it  even,  2  to  2. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
long  will  we  continue  with  this? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  standard 
ball  game  consists  of  nine  innings.  We 
have  only  had  five  innings.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  will  finally  settle  the  issue. 

I  do  know  how  I  would  like  to  settle 
the  issue.  If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  we 
would  have  the  bill  in  committee,  con- 
duct hearings,  and  study  what  peo- 
ple suggest.  A  lot  of  people  said  that  we 
ought  to  have  reform  and  find  some 
method  to  provide  for  honest  financing 
of  these  presidential  campaigns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I  may 
continue  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  People  have 
said:  "I  do  not  agree  with  this  method, 
and  I  do  not  like  this  method.  There 
ought  to  be  more  safeguards  provided. 
There  ought  to  be  a  provision  for  a  third 
party." 

The  way  to  work  that  matter  out  is  to 
let  the  committee  members  work  on  the 
issue.  The  contestants  in  this  con- 
troversy In  the  main  have  been  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee — Senators 
Gore,  Wn.LiAMs  of  Delaware,  Smathers, 
and  myself.  Others  have  been  involved 
and  have  made  speeches.  However,  for 
the  most  part  those  who  have  been  mak- 
ing speeches  and  fighting  the  battle  have 
been  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Logically,  the  best  way  in  which  to 
settle  this  Is  to  put  the  measure  in  the 
committee  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tions. However,  we  are  not  that  smart. 
We  do  not  do  the  right  thing  that 
quickly.  We  think  about  it  for  a  while 
and  meditate  and  consider  less  satisfac- 
tory answers  before  arriving  at  the  most 
satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  recall  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  battle,  which  he  lost,  I  paid  him 
tribute  for  his  tenacity.  I  said  that  I  ad- 
mired him  for  the  fight  he  had  made. 
He  was  down.  He  was  out.  However,  he 
did  not  recognize  it. 

I  am  today  compelled  to  change  the 
word  "tenacity"  to  "obstinacy." 

What  I  thought  was  a  virtue  3  weeks 
ago,  I  now  describe  as  a  vice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  first  statement  of 
the  Senator  to  the  effect  that  I  am  te- 
nacious. He  did  not  know  how  right  he 

was.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect on  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  as  a 


matter  of  record  and  so  that  all  of  the 
opprobrium  which  is  now  being  devel- 
oped is  not  directed  solely  and  com- 
pletely at  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I 
remind  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  other  Senators,  that 
on  April  13  when  the  matter  was  first 
being  debated,  I  tried  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  we  agreed  to  the  amendment 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  we  would  be  here  in  3  weeks 
debating  the  very  same  thing. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  what  would 
happen  would  be  that  rather  than  fa- 
cilitate consideration  of  the  campaign 
law  and  its  improvements,  we  would  find 
that  we  would  be  getting  ourselves  into  a 
hassle  if  we  adopted  the  amendment,  and 
that  we  would  then  have  neither  one  of 
them.  And  such  has  been  the  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  that 
while  none  of  us  likes  the  fact  that  we  are 
here  on  a  treadmill,  going  around  and 
aroimd.  I  think  in  fairness  that  we 
should  not  direct  all  of  the  criticism  oc- 
casioned by  this  fact  toward  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
long  it  takes.  If  it  takes  from  now  until 
Christmas,  or  from  now  until  New  Year's 
Day,  we  ought  to  do  what  we  are  paid 
to  do:  give  the  people  some  good  legisla- 
tion for  their  money. 

Everytwdy  agrees  that  something 
should  be  done  about  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment. We  all  agree  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  try  to  make  it  honest 
and  make  it  clean  and  make  it  fair  for 
everybody  and  good  for  the  public. 

The  President  submitted  recommenda- 
tions on  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done. 
What  happened?  Every  committee,  ex- 
cept the  Finance  Committee,  took  a  bill, 
talked  about  it,  and  conducted  hearings. 
Yet  nothing  happened.  However,  in  the 
Finance  Committee — if  I  may  boast  for 
a  moment — under  tlie  leadership  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  said:  "We 
will  bring  in  a  bill."  We  did  that.  We 
voted  on  the  biU,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Finance  Committee  was  the  only 
Senate  committee  to  approve  a  bill  and 
carry  out  the  recommendations  that  had 
been  made  for  clean  and  honest  elections. 
What  sort  of  thanks  did  I  receive  for 
being  the  only  committee  chairman  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  try  to  clean  up  corrup- 
tion in  government?  After  the  law  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books,  I  was  told 
that  it  must  be  rep)ealed.  I  then  said: 
"Pine.  Let  us  repeal  it.  You  give  me 
something  better  and  I  wHl  vote  to  repeal 
my  own  act.  However,  I  will  not  vote  to 
take  off  the  statute  books  what  we  now 
have  before  we  have  something  better. 
What  do  you  have  to  offer?  Bring  in  your 
bill  and  let  us  see  what  it  is."  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  far  from  taking  off  the 
statute  books  what  little  we  have  done  to 
clean  up  corruption  in  government,  we 
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oucht  to  put  more  laws  on  the  statute 
books  to  brtns  about  clean  Kovenunait. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  had  had 
jurlsdbetlon  over  the  relevant  parts  of  the 
Cormpi  Practices  Act.  there  would  have 
been  a  lot  of  recommended  Improvements 
reported  by  the  committee — which  has 
been  an  action  committee  In  recent  years. 
If  I  do  aay  so — and  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate. And  we  could  have  voted  them  up  or 
down,  or  amendments  could  have  bo^n 
offered  to  Improve  upon  them 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said  that  we  will 
stay  here  If  necessary  until  Christmas  or 
until  the  snow  falls. 

The  Senator  said  that  we  would  be 
doins  the  right  thing  by  doing  so.  How- 
ever, he  arrogates  unto  himself  the  belief 
that  his  judgment  Ls  right  and  that  the 
judgment  of  the  other  Senators  Is  wrong 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  not  yield,  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
The  Senator  can  now  listen  to  me 

I  refuse  to  concede  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  his  judgment  Ls  infallible 
and  that  only  he  knows  what  is  right 

Other  Senators  have  a  concept  of  de- 
cency and  righteousness.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  be  denigrated  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  my  purpose  to  clearvse 
elections  of  corruption 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana — I  mar- 
vel at  his  pride.  He  says  to  others.  "You 
know  not  what  you  aje  doing  You  listen 
to  me.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is 
right.  The  majority  Ls  wrong   ' 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  havmg  arrived,  the 
morning  hour  Ls  concluded. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  Utle. 

The  Assistant  Legislativk  Cliex.  A 
bill  (HJi.  6950  >  to  restore  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real 
property. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Pkoxxibk]. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  OORE.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

B£r.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Ohio  certainly 
misunderstood  what  I  said  I  said  that.  If 
need  be.  we  ought  to  stay  here  until 
Christmas  or  until  New  Year's  to  do  for 
the  people  what  they  are  paying  us  to  do 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Senator  Long 
wants  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Rscord 
should  show  that  I  shook  my  head  when 
the  Senator  shouted  that  from  his  seat 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  I  did  not 
say  tbat  and  did  not  mean  that   All  I 


said  was  that  we  ought  to  stay  here  until 
Chrtstmas  or  New  Year's.  If  need  be,  to 
do  what  we  t)elieve  is  best  for  the  people 
of  this  countrj-    I  did  not  .say  that  you 
ought  to  do  what  I  want  to  do.  It  is  Just 
the  opposite,  .so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  believe  that  you  ouKht  to  do  what  your 
conscience  tells  you  that  you  ougl.t  to  d" 
You  ought  to  pass  the  best  laws  you  can 
pass,  and  you  ought  to  give  the  public 
the  best  return  you  can  for  tl.eir  nicir.ey 
for   sending    as   here,    whether   you   are 
wiimmg  or  losing 

I  simply  .said  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  have  made  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
clean,  honest  electlon.s  I  e.xplalned  that 
having  made  some  headway  in  that  area, 
it  .seemed  to  me  that  we  should  not  move 
backward,  that  we  should  move  forward 
If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  like 
what  the  Finance  Cumnilttee  was  able  to 
place  before  Congres.s.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  should  bring  in  his  amendments  to 
Improve  It  I  wa.s  just  suggesting  that  it 
would  be  a  better  approach  to  improve  on 
what  we  have,  rather  than  to  back  down 
on  what  we  have  achieved 

Mr  L.AUSCHK  I  c mcede  that  the 
Senator  from  Loui.slana  is  ab.solulely 
right,  that  we  have  to  reform  our  laws, 
but  I  believe  we  should  do  It  in  one  pack- 
age, before  hearings  that  will  cover  the 
whole  gamut 

I  admire  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  taking  that  position,  but  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  him.  as  the  majority 
whip — that  he  should  recognize  that  we 
have  been  in  progress  for  4  weeks  and 
have  gotten  nowhere,  and  we  should  end 
this  merry-go-round,  this  treadmill 
operation 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Pre.sl- 
dent,  I  shall  not  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  he  should  ever  depart 
from  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  un- 
less he  really  m  his  heart  decides  that 
he  just  wishes  to  engage  in  a  little  mis- 
chief for  a  change 

I  consider  the  Senator  from  Ohio  a 
great  Senator  I  am  proud  to  serve  with 
him.  I  am  proud  to  serve  with  every 
Senator,  for  that  matter,  but  he  Ls  one 
of  the  great  Members  of  this  body 

I  believe  everybody  should  do  what 
his  conscience  tells  him  is  right  and  what 
he  believes  Ls  right  under  the  circum- 
stances I  shall  be  glad  to  consult  and 
discuss  matters  with  the  Senator  I 
would  suggest  that  from  time  to  time  It 
might  be  a  little  more  productive  If  the 
Senator  would  give  me  his  advice  in  the 
closeness  of  the  cloakroom,  rather  than 
on  the  floor;  but  I  will  accept  It  wherever 
he  wishes  to  offer  it.  because  I  know  he 
Is  entirely  sincere 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair'  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  yesterday  I  claimed  recognition 
to  disciiss  the  campaign  election  prob- 


lem. It  was  fairly  obvious  to  those  who 
were  in  the  Chamber  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  vote  on  that  matter  Immediately,  that 
I  desired  to  think  about  It  overnight  and 
to  confer  with  a  number  of  Senators 
about  the  parliamentary  situation  and 
what  my  rights  would  be  In  the  event 
that  such  a  motion  were  agreed  to. 

I  have  thought  about  the  matter  over- 
night, and  I  have  concluded  that  I  do 
not  care  t  >  rcsi.-t  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider, ani  I  wriuld  make  It  If  I  had  the 
power  ti  do  so;  but  since  I  voted  with 
the  .side  that  did  not  prevail,  I  do  not 
have  the  pow^r  to  do  so 

I  therefore  nsk  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  In  order  at  this  time  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  ob- 
ject We  should  proceed  In  orderly  fash- 
Ion.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  a 
little  arbitrary  in  demanding  the  floor 
yesterday  after  other  Members  had 
sought  to  obtain  the  floor  prior  to  his 
asking  for  recognition.  In  the  Interest  of 
orderly  procedure  we  should  now  pro- 
ceed In  order,  without  unanlmous-con- 
.sent  agreements  for  the  time  l)elng. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Senator 
can  do  what  he  wishes.  I  notice  the  Sena- 
tor came  In  and  asked  for  a  unanimous 
consent 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  If  we 
have  a  filibuster  the  best  way  to  break 
It  Is  to  have  a  man  talk  himself  out.  I 
am  Interested  in  hearing  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  to  say;  his  re- 
marks are  always  Interesting,  and  I  hope 
they  win  give  us  some  enlightenment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
the  Senators  statement. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  I  enjoy  hearing  him  talk,  he- 
cau.se  I  disagree  with  him  so  frequently 
that  I  know  I  am  at  least  hearing  an 
opinion  other  than  my  own  when  he  Is 
speaking   That  Is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  discuss  my  amendment,  which  I 
intend  to  do  In  a  few  minutes 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield' 

Mr   PROXMIRE     I  yield 

Mr  GORE  I  respectfully  suggest  that, 
In  fairness  to  the  Senate,  before  we  begin 
discussing  amendments,  there  should  be 
a  quorimi  call 

Mr   PROXMIRE      I  agree 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WHhout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senatjr  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me 
for  a  moment     I  requested  that  he  do 
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so  simply  because  I  have  to  leave  the 
floor  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  there  would  not  be  some 
motion  to  recommit  or  to  lay  on  the  table 
that  would  bring  to  a  close  further  de- 
bate on  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  do  want  to  get  the  following  state- 
ment In  the  Record.  I  have  examined  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  &ra  convinced  that  It 
is  a  good  amendment,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  ordinarily 
vote  for  It.  However,  in  view  of  all  that 
has  happened,  and  In  view  of  the  Im- 
perative need  to  dispose  of  the  central 
Issue  before  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  If  there 
Is  a  roUcall,  with  regret  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  his  amendment,  even  though  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  feels  that 
It  has  much  merit.  Even  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  which 
was  offered  previously  to  this  bill  should 
be  called  up,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  he  offered  be- 
fore. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  vote  against 
every  eimendment  until  this  issue  has 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  I  would  suggest  that  It  is 
rather  an  arbitrary  position  to  take.  We 
have  put  an  irrelevant  amendment  on 
this  bill,  which  threatens  the  fate  of  the 
bill.  Itself.  Now,  a  Senator  rises  to  offer  a 
relevant  amendment,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Treasury,  which  the  mariager 
of  the  bill  is  willing  to  accept,  and  which 
the  objector  says  that  he  favors  It  on 
Its  merits.  To  say  that  while  we  have  put 
an  amendment  on  the  bill  which  threat- 
ens the  fate  of  the  bill  Itself,  we  must 
now  decline  to  consider  all  good  and 
relevant  amendments,  which  are  more 
or  less  noncontroversial,  appears  to  be 
an  unreasonable  position  to  take. 

When  I  started  out  with  this  bill,  and 
when  the  Gore-Williams  rider  was  of- 
fered in  the  beginning,  I  said  that  I  was 
willing  to  hold  the  bill  to  an  Investment 
tax  credit  bill  if  that  was  what  the  Sen- 
ate wanted  to  do.  I  said,  "If  you  are 
going  to  put  this  rider  on,  In  my  Judg- 
ment It  Is  extraneous  to  the  bill."  I  said, 
"If  you  are  going  to  put  this  irrelevant 
rider  on  It,  others  should  be  able  to  put 
their  amendments  on.  and  they  should 
be  considered  on  their  merits." 

Having  made  that  statement  we  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  on  other  amendments. 
Many  of  them,  may  I  cay,  were  totally 
Irrelevant  cmd  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bill.  We  did  vote  on  all  of  them  on 
their  merits. 

As  to  whether  I  have  been  seeking  to 
load  this  bill  down,  let  me  say  this:  I 
voted  on  those  amendments  on  their 
merits.  I  defeated  a  number  of  amend- 
ments and  I  voted  in  favor  of  those  I 
thought  were  good  amendments.  I  think 
we  defeated  as  many  as  we  took.  How- 
ever, we  have  had  a  number  of  aihend- 
ments  offered  which  had  not  been  con- 
sidered before,  but  the  majority  of  the 


Senate  thought  that  they  were  good  and 
agreed  to  them. 

If  the  Senate  had  gone  along  with  me 
In  my  original  proposition  when  I  said 
that  I  was  willing  to  hold  this  to  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  and  If  the  Senate 
had  gone  tdong  with  me  In  my  position 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  and  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  If  we  had  held 
this  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  bill, 
this  amendment  is  still  one  of  those  we 
would  have  taken  because  it  Is  an  In- 
vestment tax  credit  amendment.  It  is 
fully  relevant  to  the  bill.  It  Is  an  amend- 
ment that  we  would  have  agreed  to  in 
committee,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  if  it 
had  been  considered.  Nobody  called  it  up. 
I  was  not  here  at  the  time  the  committee 
voted  to  report  the  bill.  Nobody  called 
It  up  and  there  was  no  conversation  about 
it  and  we  did  not  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Just  a  minute.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  asking  for  a 
quorum?  He  has  characterized  my  state- 
ment. He  has  criticized  me.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  floor  yielded  to  me,  so  that 
I  may  answer  him.  I  have  not  troubled 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  6  long 
weeks,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  walked 
upon.  I  will  answer  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  Is  in  error.  I  was 
not  about  to  ask  for  a  quorum.  I  spoke 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  concern- 
ing something  I  thought  he  ought  to 
know  about  the  parliamentary  situation. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
guessed  quite  Incorrectly  if  he  thought  I 
was  about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  did  not  have  that  in  mind  at 
aU. 

I  completely  respect  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  respond 
to  me.  I  would  not  cut  him  off  for  the 
world.  But  the  Senator  was  in  error  in 
assuming  that  I  was  seeking  to  deprive 
him  of  some  parliamentary  right.  I  was 
not. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Is  in  error,  he  apologizes, 
but  he  wants  to  be  heard.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  certainly  criticized 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
answer.  If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wUI  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  not 
addressed  the  Chair  nor  lifted  his  voice 
nor  interfered  in  this  prolonged  debate 
for  the  last  6  weeks.  Senators  who  serve 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  testify  that  It  is  rarely  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  enters  into  a  de- 
bate unless  it  is  on  a  bill  that  has  been 
reported  by  a  committee  on  which  he 
serves,  a  bill  which  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  has  some  background  to  discuss 
carefully  and  intelligently. 

This  debate  has  been  going  on  for  6 
weeks,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  not  said  one  word,  on  or  off 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  about  the  way 
It  has  been  conducted  by  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  rather  en- 
Joyed  and  admired  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  I«oul.stana  a  few  minutes 
ago  when  he  gave,  I  thought,  an  inter- 
esting, whimsical,  cuid,  at  the  same  time, 
penetrating  comment  on  the  UjS.  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  he 
liked  the  Senate  because  we  do  not  claim 
to  be  something  we  are  not;  because  we 
do  not  claim  to  be  statesmen;  because 
we  do  not  claim  to  be  spesUring  without 
error.  I  enjoyed  his  remarks.  He  was 
humble,  penetrating,  and  whimsical, 
characterizing  what  I  agree  Is  a  reason 
why  I  like  the  Senate. 

But  then  what  happened?  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  believes  he 
has  the  right  to  express  his  own  con- 
victions just  as  much  as  do  Senators 
who  engage  more  extensively  in  debate. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  be- 
lieves that  the  time  has  come  to  vote 
against  all  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  has  offered  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  believes  is  a  meri- 
torious amendment.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  believes,  though,  that 
he  must  vote  against  it  in  spite  of  that 
fact.  So  In  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from 
■Wisconsin,  he  felt  that  a  simple  state- 
ment, one  which  would  last  about  half 
a  minute,  should  be  placed  in  the  Record 
as  to  why  he  shall  vote  against  an 
amendment  that  he  believes  Is  meritori- 
ous. What  happened? 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
got  up  and  characterized  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  as  being  arbitrary. 
A  pretty  arbitrary  attitude  to  take,  says 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to  have  the 
audacity  to  get  up  and  explain  courte- 
ously and  In  perfectly  mild  terms  to  the 
Sermtor  from  Wisconsin  why  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  felt  that  he  could 
not  vote  for  his  amendment.  That  is 
described  as  arbitrary. 

WeU,  Mr.  President,  if  that  Is  arbitrary, 
I  would  hate  to  try  to  find  the  words  to 
express  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  as  to  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  who  has  been  holding 
the  Senate  in  a  vise  for  6  weeks  Is  arbi- 
trary or  not.  Oh,  no,  probably  that  is 
not.  However,  when  one  silent  Senator 
who  has  listened  silently  all  through  this 
painful  experience,  which  shoiild  not  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  he  had  any  lack 
of  opinion  or  conviction  about  it,  he  ven- 
tures to  make  one  statement  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  he  Is 
labeled  arbitrary. 

Now  that  this  subject  has  been  raised. 
I  want  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of 
the  Senate  for  about  4  more  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yield  briefly  there? 
I  hesitate  to  Interrupt  him.  but  there  is 
an  announcement  which  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  would  like  to 
make  at  this  moment,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  once  more  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss},  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DELEGA- 
TION OF  MEMBERS  FROM  THE 
BRITISH  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleawd  today  to  have  escorted  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  group  of  Members 
of  tbe  Houses  ol  Parliament  from  Great 
Britain,  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  to  confer  with  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatlTes  on  an  annual  exchange 
basis.  In  which  we  discuss  various  prob- 
lems affecting  our  two  great  countries  as 
wen  as  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Tliese  gentlemen  are  now  In  the  Cham- 
ber, having  been  given  the  courtesy  of 
the  floor,  and  are  seated  In  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber. 

I  atiould  like  to  ask  the  members  of 
the  British  delegation  to  please  stand  up 
and  be  recognized  by  the  Senate 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.  I 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity.  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  take  occasion  to 
Introduce  themselves  to  members  of  this 
delegation.  These  gentlemen  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  sort  of  legislative  proc- 
ess in  Great  Britain  that  we  are  under- 
taking here  today  In  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(or  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  do 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  yielding  at  this  time,  and 
apologise  to  him  for  having  Interrupted 
his  remarks.  However,  as  the  Senator  can 
see.  this  was  a  situation  which  I  felt 
should  be  taken  care  of  Immediately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  once  again  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the 

May  we  have  order.  Mr   President? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
to  me  In  order  to  ask  for  a  2-minute 
recess? 

Mr.  COTTON  I  will  say  but  two  sen- 
tences, if  that  does  not  trespass  on  the 
patience  of  the  Senate  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  distinguished  and  hon- 
ored guests  are  with  us.  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
In  8  weeks  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire desired  to  talk  only  4  more  minutes. 
and  has  been  completely  interrupted  in 
what  he  was  saying — the  Senator  from 
New  Hampslilre  will  terminate  his  re- 
marks and  express  his  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  courtesy. 
He  will  not  trouble  the  Senator  from 
Wlaoonsin  or  the  Senate  again  during 
this  debate,  unless  someone  tries  to 
"tramp"  on  him. 


RECESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  a 
2-minute  recess  In  order  to  meet  the 
British  delegation. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  In  recess 
for  2  minutes. 

At  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess. 


The  Senate  reassembled  at  2  o'clock 
and  30  minutes  pjn..  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  iMr 
HoLLDTGs  In  the  chair  > . 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H  R.  8950"  to  restore  the  in- 
vestment credi.  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of 
certain  real  property 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday, I  briefly  dlscus.sed  this  amend- 
ment. Today  I  would  like  to  explain  why 
the  amendment  is  a  necessary,  vital 
amendment  In  my  State,  and  I  am  sure 
in  a  number  of  other  States 

The  amendment  Ls  of  srreat  Importance 
to  any  firm  which  Is  having  a  hard  time, 
which  is  stoisTRllnK  along,  which  is  losing 
money,  or  which  may  have  lost  money 
for  2  or  3  years,  but  which  has  made 
money  in  the  past 

Let  u.s  take  as  an  example  a  firm  In  a 
hlph!y  competitive  industry,  struggling 
to  stay  alive,  whlrh  leases  $10  million  in 
1967  It  carrie.s  that  loss  back  to  1965. 
That  year,  though  It  had  Just  about 
broken  even,  having  confidence  in  the 
future,  having  confidence  In  the  indus- 
try it  engSKed  In  a  big  expansion  pro- 
gram and  had  taken  a  $10  million 
Investment  credit  By  carrying  back  the 
$10  million  loss  to  1965.  as  all  firms  can, 
the  Investment  credit  taken  in  1965  Is 
wiped  out 

Unlike  Its  competitors,  this  firm  can- 
not carry  back  that  unused  Investment 
credit,  but  can  carry  it  forward.  That 
may  be  useful  in  6  or  7  years  from  now, 
but  this  firm  is  strugKlIng  to  stay  alive 
now. 

Under  present  law  It  cannot  carry  that 
Investment  credit  back  to  a  year  when  it 
made  money.  If  the  1987  loss  had  oc- 
curred earlier,  the  firm  might  under 
those  circumstances,  have  been  able  to 
carry  back  its  Investment  credit  as  well 
a  It*  net  operating  loss 

This  amendment  would  enable  that 
firm.  If  It  had  Its  Investment  credit  wiped 
out  In  1985  by  the  1967  loss  carryback, 
to  li.  turn  carry  the  1965  Investment 
credit  back  to  an  earlier  year 

This  would  help  a  struggling  company, 
a  company  which  Is  Involved  In  competi- 
tion, stay  alive.  That  kind  of  struggling 
company  Is  the  kind  that  makes  a  big 
Investment  and  takes  a  big  risk.  We 
passed  the  Investment  credit  for  exactly 
that  kind  of  company,  one  that  was 
struggling,  or  Just  about  breaking  even, 
but  wanted  to  make  an  Investment.  That 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Investment  credit 
proposal  when   It  was  before  us. 

It  Is  precisely  that  kind  of  struggling 
company,  in  a  tough,  competitive  situa- 
tion, that  is  handicapped  by  the  present 
law. 

As  I  have  said,  this  proposal  is  one  the 
committee  chairman  has  already  agreed 
to  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  Wn.LiAMSl  agreed  it  was  a 
meritorious  amendment  and  .■supported  It 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  a  few  weeks 
ago  It  is  one  to  which  the  Treasury  has 
no  objection.  It  Is  one  that  would  cost 
very  little  money. 

I  believe  it  is  very  Important.  In  our 


competitive  Industries,  to  keep  alive  those 
companies  having  a  hard  time. 

That  Is  why  I  think  it  Is  necessary  for 
a  Senator  from  a  State  which  has  this 
problem  In  the  biggest  employing  Indus- 
try in  his  State  to  make  as  strong  a  fight 
as  he  knows  how  for  this  sunendment.  It 
is  why  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  Into 
some  detail  as  to  why  this  amendment 
should  be  accepted. 

Under  present  law,  a  technical  pro- 
vision results  in  discrimination  against 
taxpayers  who  have  Income  in  one  year 
which  is  subsequently  offset  by  a  net  op- 
erating loss  carryback  to  that  year.  In 
cases  of  this  type,  the  taxpayer  may  be 
deprived  of  the  tax  benefit  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  a  result  which  would  not  oc- 
cur had  the  taxpayer  initially  had  no 
Income  in  the  year  in  question  rather 
than  having  this  Income  subsequently 
wiped  out  by  a  net  operating  loss  to  that 
year. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  claiming 
the  Investment  credit  loses  the  benefit 
of  the  credit  which  he  has  already  ob- 
tained if  he  Incurs  a  net  operating  loss 
in  a  subsequent  year  which  is  carried 
back  to  the  year  In  question.  In  this  case, 
to  the  extent  the  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryback wipes  out  or  reduces  the  tax- 
payer's tax  liability  before  the  allowance 
of  the  Investment  credit,  the  benefit  of 
this  investment  credit  Is  lost  unless  the 
taxpayer  can  use  this  as  a  carryover  to 
a  subsequent  year. 

And  because  he  can  use  it  as  a  carry- 
over to  a  subsequent  year  under  present 
law,  my  proposal  would  not  cost  the 
Treasury  anything  In  the  long  run,  but 
It  is  of  great  Importance  to  those  Indi- 
vidual firms  to  have  this  money  avail- 
able now.  If  they  are  to  stay  alive.  This  Is 
true  not  simply  as  to  the  automobile  In- 
dustry but  as  to  the  equipment  Industry 
and  other  industries  which  have  strug- 
gling units  which  are  having  difficulty. 

The  carryback  of  the  Investment  credit 
Is  denied  under  present  law  where  tax 
liability  in  a  given  year  is  wiped  out  or 
reduced  by  a  net  operating  loss  to  that 
year  While  it  Is  true  that  this  Invest- 
ment credit  can  be  used  in  a  subsequent 
year,  this,  of  course,  does  a  taxpayer  no 
good  unless  he  has  taxable  Income  In 
the  subsequent  year 

This  result  is  Incompatible  with  the 
achievement  of  parity  among  simi- 
larly situated  taxpayers — discriminating 
against  the  taxpayer  who  has  income 
in  one  year  which  Is  offset  by  a  loss  in 
a  subsequent  year — even  though  the  tax- 
payers in  question  may  have  the  Iden- 
tical income  when  their  Income  for  the 
2  years  In  question  is  consolidated  and 
looked  at  together  This  Is  true  because 
a  taxpayer  claiming  the  Investment 
credit  who  does  not  incur  net  operating 
losses  in  later  years  has  an  Investment 
credit  carryback  available  to  him  and. 
therefore,  is  not  forced  to  surrender  the 
benefit  of  the  investment  credit  even 
though  he  has  no  income  In  that  year. 

In  the  cases  I  have  cited,  both  tax- 
payers are  In  the  same  position  in  that 
their  aggregate  Income  for  the  2  years 
Is  the  same.  Although  each  taxpayer 
in  these  cases  committed  himself  to  ac- 
quire property  eligible  for  the  investment 
credit,  only  one  Is  permitted  to  retain 
the  benefit  of  the  credit  under  existing 
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law.  My  amendment  Is  designed  to  re- 
move this  discrimination  against  the  tax- 
payer with  fluctuating  Income. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  under  present 
law  a  company  In  a  cyclical  Industry  or 
a  compEuiy  In  an  Industry  which  Is  so 
competitive  that  some  of  the  units  lose 
money  is  very  seriously  handicapped  as 
compared  with  a  company  in  an  Indus- 
ti-y  which  has  steady  Income. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  Inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  pen- 
alize those  firms  that  first,  are  in  cycli- 
cal industries  where  Income  varies  great- 
ly and  in  some  years  they  lose  money; 
or  second,  are  smaller  firms  which  are 
up  against  giants  and  which  may  lose 
money  and  have  bad  years  and  have  to 
engage  in  all  kinds  of  extraordinary  ac- 
tion In  order  to  keep  alive. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  this 
country  Is  that  we  have  a  number  of  In- 
dustries In  which  a  very  small  number 
of  giant  firms  dominate.  We  know  that 
Is  a  defect  of  our  economic  system.  We 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  try  to  help 
those  firms.  We  have  tried  to  use  anti- 
trust legislation.  We  have  found  It  is 
Ineffective.  We  have  tried  to  use  pro- 
visions In  the  Small  Business  Act  to  as- 
sist them.  While  It  Is  promising,  it  is 
something  that  has  not  had  results,  at 
least  to  date,  which  are  as  helpful  as 
they  should  be  or  must  be. 

This  is  a  provision  which,  as  I  have 
said.  Is  fair.  Is  equitable.  Is  not  opposed 
by  the  Treasury,  was  adopted  to  the  bill 
before,  and  Is  essential  to  a  major  in- 
dustry In  my  State,  and.  It  seems  to  me 
deserves  approval  now. 

Let  me  show  by  two  specific  cases  the 
discrimination  I  am  referring  to.  As- 
sume that  in  case  1  the  taxable  In- 
come of  the  taxpayer  as  shown  on  his 
return  for  1966  Is  $2  million.  I  have 
charts  In  the  back  of  the  room  which 
spell  out  the  effect  In  these  Instances  I 
am  giving.  In  case  1,  the  case  at  the 
top,  the  net  Income  of  the  taxpayer,  as 
shown  by  his  returns  for  1966,  Is  $2  mil- 
lion. Let  us  assume  for  ease  of  Illustra- 
tion a  fiat  50-percent  tax  rate.  In  this 
case,  his  tax  due  before  any  Investment 
credit  would  be  $1  million.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  his  Investment  credit  for  that 
year  is  $200,000,  as  I  do  In  this  particu- 
lar case.  Since  this  Is  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  $1  million,  the  whole  amount 
would  be  Initially  allowable  as  a  credit 
In  that  year,  reducing  the  taxpayment 
to  $800,000. 

Let  us  assume  now  that  this  taxpayer 
has  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  from 
1967  to  1966  of  $2  million.  That  is  chart 
No.  1.  the  top  chart  on  the  easel.  This 
would  mean  that  his  taxable  Income  for 
1966  would  be  wiped  out  in  the  recompu- 
tatlon  which  would  be  made  after  apply- 
ing the  net  operating  loss  carryback. 
This  would  also  mean  the  disallowance — 
that  he  would  lose,  have  to  give  up — the 
$200,000  Investment  credit  which  had 
been  allowed  the  taxpayer  In  that  year. 
Under  existing  law,  this  $200,000  invest- 
ment credit  could  not  be  carried  back  to 
a  year  earlier  than  1966.  It  would  be 
available  only  as  a  carryforward  to  a 
year  after  1966.  This,  of  course,  would 
do  him  no  good  If  he  had  no  income  In 
the  subsequent  5  years  or,  if  he  was 
struggling  to  keep  his  head  above  water, 
would  do  him  very  little  good  insofar  as 


his  credit  status  was  concerned  because 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he 
would  have  income  in  a  subsequent  year. 

Everjrbody  who  has  been  in  business 
knows  the  very  great  importance  of  hav- 
ing that  $200,000  In  the  hand — not  some- 
thing you  might  be  able  to  get  back,  if 
you  make  money,  5  or  6  years  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

So  in  this  case,  in  case  1,  the  firm 
would  lose  its  $200,000  Investment  credit. 

In  case  2 — which  I  now  put  on  the 
easel — let  us  assume  that  In  the  year 

1966  he  had  no  taxable  Income  to  begin 
with.  The  taxpayer  in  this  case.  If  he 
makes  an  investment  resulting  In  an  In- 
vestment credit  of  $200,000,  could  carry 
this  back  to  a  year  before  1966,  offset  tax 
liability  in  the  earlier  year,  and  obtain 
a  refund  of  $200,000.  For  this  taxpayer 
the  money  would  be  In  hand  In  1966  and 
could  be  used  to  improve  his  financial 
position  for  subsequent  years.  He  would 
not  have  to  wait  to  determine  whether 
this  $200,000  could  be  used  as  an  offset 
to  tax  liability  in  a  subsequent  year. 

Therefore,  in  the  two  cases  I  have 
given,  even  though  the  Income  for  the 
two  taxpayers  in  the  years  1966  and  1967 
was  zero  in  both  cases,  and  even  though 
the  tax  liability  in  these  2  years  was  also 
zero  in  both  cases,  nevertheless  the  tax- 
payer who  had  the  net  operating  loss  in 

1967  which  wiped  out  his  Income  In  1966 
would  not  have  the  $200,000  Investment 
credit  carryback  from  1966.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  taxpayer  who  Initially  had  no 
income  in  1966  would  have  the  $200,000 
investment  credit  carryback  which  could 
result  in  a  refund  of  up  to  $200,000 
through  the  reduction  of  an  earlier  year's 
tax. 

What  equity  is  there  In  this?  These 
taxpayers  are  in  virtually  the  same  posi- 
tion. One  can  keep  the  $200,000  Invest- 
ment credit,  the  other  cannot. 

The  difficulty,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
firm  that  is  in  tough,  hard  competition, 
or  Is  in  a  cyclical  Industry,  Is  penalized. 

One  may  well  ask  why  Is  the  Invest- 
ment credit  carryback  denied  to  a  tax- 
payer whose  income  is  wiped  out  by  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  to  that  year 
while  the  investment  credit  carryback  Is 
generally  available  to  other  taxpayers. 
Actually,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
good  reason  for  this  discrimination  In 
existing  law. 

As  I  say,  this  amendment  was  up  be- 
fore. It  was  discussed  before.  It  was  ac- 
cepted before,  there  was  no  objection  to 
It  by  any  Democrat,  by  any  Republican, 
by  any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance or  by  the  Treasury.  Nobody  can 
sec  anything  wrong  with  the  amend- 
ment, and  certainly  there  Is  great  merit, 
and  It  does  provide  greater  equity. 

After  discussing  it  with  staff  person- 
nel who  were  here  at  the  time,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  investment  credit 
carryback  in  the  case  that  I  have  cited 
was  denied  simply  because  It  was  thought 
that  some  administrative  problems  might 
develop  because  of  the  number  of  years 
which  could  conceivably  be  Involved.  A 
net  operating  loss  carryback  could  wipe 
out  tax  liability  3  years  back.  In  turn, 
an  Investment  credit  carryback  which 
arises  because  of  the  wiping  out  of  the 
Income  In  that  third  year  back  may  In 
turn  decrease  tax  liability  3  years  before 
that.  In  other  words,  it  Is  conceivable 


that  this  provision  could  have  an  effect 
in  the  tax  liability  for  a  period  6  years 
back  from  the  year  in  which  the  net 
operating  loss  Is  incurred. 

While  this  is  true,  a  taxpayer  could 
not  claim  the  Investment  credit  carry- 
back unless  he  could  establish  what  his 
tax  liability  was  In  the  earlier  year. 
Therefore,  if  neither  he  nor  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  a  record  of  the  tax 
liability  in  the  earlier  year,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
establish  his  claim  for  the  refund.  This 
is  the  only  reason  I  have  been  able  to 
find  for  the  denial  of  the  Investment 
credit  carryback  where  It  Interacts  with 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback.  This  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  valid  reason  for 
discriminating  against  these  taxpayers 
with  fluctuating  incomes. 

The  Treasury  Department  agrees  with 
that,  and,  as  I  say,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Including  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, the  Senator  frcwn  Florida,  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  also  agree. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  makes  the 
investment  credit  carryback  available 
where  the  investment  credit  allowable 
for  a  year  has  been  wiped  out  by  reason 
of  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  that 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  cer- 
tainly is  germane  to  this  bill  since  it 
deals  only  with  the  investment  credit. 
It  perfects  a  deficiency  In  the  present 
law  which  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
past.  Moreover,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  stated  that  It  has  no  objection  to  this 
proposal  to  amend  the  Investment  credit 
provisions  to  permit  the  carryback  of  a 
used  Investment  credit  which  arises  by 
reason  of  a  net  operating  loss  carryback. 

The  Investment  credit  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  not  only  deals  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Investment  credit 
but  also  contains  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment making  the  Investment  credit  avail- 
able in  the  case  of  aircraft  registered 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  if  it  is  operated  outside 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government.  In  addition, 
the  bill  which  Is  before  the  Senate  also 
contains  an  amendment  dealing  with 
the  effective  date  for  a  provision  increas- 
ing from  25  to  50  percent  the  proportion 
of  the  tax  liability  which  may  be  offset 
by  an  investment  credit. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  Is 
the  same  in  character  as  these  amend- 
ments which  are  already  In  the  bill 
before  the  Senate — amendments  which 
were  made  to  the  bill  by  the  Finance 
Committee  Itself.  In  fact,  the  provision 
relating  to  the  50  percent  limitation,  with 
another  effective  date,  actually  was  In 
the  bill  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  House. 
As  a  result,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  amendment 
that  I  am  offering  Is  germane  to  the  basic 
subject  matter  of  this  bill. 

My  amendment  is  also  essential  to  re- 
moving discrimination  against  taxpayers 
with  fluctuating  Incomes. 

It  Is  particularly  Important,  I  believe, 
that  we  remove  discrimination  against 
taxpayers  of  this  type.  These  are  tax- 
payers with  substantial  losses  which 
wiped  out  Income  in  earlier  years.  Tax- 
payers in  this  status  frequently  cannot 
be  sure  of  their  financial  status  in  the 
future,   and   thdir   creditors  caimot  be 
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saim  of  their  future  fln&neial  status, 
either.  Therefore,  it  seema  to  me  that 
thew  tazpajren  are  the  very  last  ones 
that  we  should  deny  an  LnTestmcnt  credit 
to.  Tbey  need  cash.  They  need  money. 
They  are  having  trouble  getting  money 
from  banks,  when  they  are  in  this  kind 
of  situation. 

Obviously  they  would  lose  a  substantial 
amount  of  money.  They  would  have  had 
to  break  even  In  1  year  and  lose  money 
In  a  subsequent  year  to  come  under  these 
proTlatons  contained  in  the  amendment. 
Certainly,  they  should  be  eligible  for  in- 
vestment credit  carrybacks  on  at  least 
an  equal  basis  with  other  taxpayers, 
pmpoas  OF  CA>arBACKs 

Mr.  President,  it  impresses  me  as  high- 
ly Inequitable  to  force  a  corporation  to 
chooae  between  carryback  losses  and  in- 
vestment credit  that  it  had  previously 
taken.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
purpose  of  the  Investment  credit.  It  is 
to  stimulate  Investment;  to  encourage 
corporations  to  Invest  In  new  productive 
capacity.  Let  us  now  imagine  a  corpora- 
tion that  a  few  years  ago,  motivated  by 
the  Investment  credit,  and  its  confldence 
In  Its  future  and  its  industry  and  its 
desire  to  compete  more  effectively  with 
Its  competitors.  Let  us  imagine  also  that 
It  Is  a  company — as  are  so  many  com- 
panies—In  tm  Industry  characterized  by 
large  units.  This  Is  a  struggling  company 
It  undertakes  a  substantial  investment 
and  improves  its  capital  formation  and 
capital  facilities. 

It  then  applies  this  credit  to  the  earn- 
ings of  the  next  few  years.  So  far,  this 
Is  flne^thls  Is  exactly  what  the  legisla- 
tion is  supposed  to  accomplish.  But  now 
let  us  say  that  this  corporation — enter- 
prlsliiff.  willing  to  take  risks — runs  into 
a  bad  year  and  sustains  a  loss.  Normal- 
ly, •  eorxwratlon  can  apply  losses  to  prior 
years'  profits  retroactively,  if  it  is  advan- 
tageous for  them  to  do  that  rather  than 
carry  forward  the  loss.  Again  this  tax 
provision  has  a  very  laudable  puriwse: 
to  permit  companies  to  surmount  the 
ups  and  downs  of  our  complicated  mar- 
ket economy  and.  In  effect,  to  even  out 
their  esoTilngs.  Such  a  provision  perfoniu 
a  very  useful  role  of  promoting  stability 
In  our  economy.  By  offsetting  losses 
against  prior  year  gains,  a  corporation 
feels  that  it  has  some  cushion  to  fall  back 
on  and  that  it  will,  therefore,  be  more 
capable  of  sustaining  a  bad  year  without 
lethal  defect  on  Its  operations. 

Now,  consider  the  inequity  of  denying 
a  company  both  of  these  remedies.  The 
enterprising  company  that  invests  and 
then  siistalns  a  loss  is  placed  at  a  real 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  com- 
pany that  did  not  Invest,  that  did  not 
have  confldence  In  the  future,  that  did 
not  want  to  improve  its  competitive  po- 
sition, that  did  not  want  to  challenge 
the  giants  In  the  Industry. 

This  Is  because  the  investing  company 
would  lose  Its  investment  credit  by  so 
doing — as  I  have  explained  earlier.  This 
runs  counter  to  the  very  purpose  of  the 
Investment  credit  which  is  to  stimulate 
investment.  Should  such  companies  be 
placed  In  a  more  viilnerable  positkin  than 
companies  who  have  not  invested  in  re- 
cent years? 

As  I  say,  if  there  is  one  continuing 
thread  running  through  the  hearings  of 


the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
economic  discussion  on  the  Qoor  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  that  what  we  do  should  not 
create  economic  and  flnancial  chaos  In 
this  very  serious  problem  in  America  of 
overconcentration  In  Industry. 

None  of  us  wants  to  see  a  situation 
develop  in  which  the  eflkr'ent  are  penal- 
ized for  being  efficient 

We  can  make  an  argument  In  favor  of 
antitrust  action.  However,  we  know  on 
the  basis  of  our  experience  that  antl- 
tnist  action  is  unlikely  to  get  as  far  as 
we  would  like  to  have  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  need  to 
dwell  on  the  Importance  and  validity  of 
carryforward  and  carryback  losses,  but 
let  me  Just  give  an  example:  Take  a  firm 
A  which  earns  $5,000  in  each  of  2  suc- 
cessive years,  with  firm  B  which  loses 
$10,000  one  year  and  makes  $20,000  the 
next. 

Certainly  we  ought  to  write  tax  laws 
that  are  impartial,  that  are  equally  fair 
to  the  firm  making  $5,000  year  after  year 
and  the  firm  that  loses  $10,000  one  year 
and  makes  $10,000  or  $20,000  the  next 
year. 

There  is  no  reason  why  one  company 
should  be  better  than  the  other  or  should 
be  preferred  to  the  other  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  If  any  firm  deserves  and  needs 
preference  it  is  the  firm  that  is  strug- 
gling over  the  years  and  has  its  up«  and 
downs  because  of  the  nature  of  its  in- 
dustries 

The  two  firms  realizo  the  same  income 
in  a  2-year  period  But  without  carry- 
forward and  carryback,  the  firm  B  would 
be  liable  for  tax  on  twice  as  much  in- 
come as  would  firm  A  Thus,  the  carry- 
forward and  carryback  provisions,  by 
equalizing  the  two.  have  a  .stabilizing  ef- 
fect and  encourage  risk  taking. 

The  principle  of  allowing  the  loss  of 
one  year  to  offset  the  profits  cf  other 
years  has  been  recognized  by  Federal  tax 
statutes  since  1918,  with  an  intermission 
from  1932  to  1939  Other  countries,  too. 
have  incorporated  the  loss  carryover  fea- 
ture in  their  tax  laws.  At  the  present 
time  Canada  and  Oreat  Britain  have  the 
same  offset  allowance  as  we  do.  namely, 
a  1-year  carryback  and  5-year  carryfor- 
ward. The  Netherlands  permits  losses  to 
be  carried  forward  for  2  years:  Japan 
and  Oermany,  3  years,  Argentina,  4 
years;  France  and  Uruguay.  5  years:  and 
Australia,  7  years.  Moet  of  these  allow- 
ances are  of  relatively  recent  origin 

The  inequity  of  a  tax  system  which 
does  not  allow  the  losses  of  one  year  to 
be  offset  agalrut  the  profits  of  other  years 
is  traceable  to  the  annual  computation 
of  Income  True  earnings  of  a  business 
enterprise  are  not  usually  demonstrated 
by  the  result  for  12  months.  The  true 
profit  or  loss  of  a  concern  can  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy  oi\ly  over  its  entire 
existence.  If  a  comparvy  is  taxed  in  years 
of  profit  without  allowance  for  losses  in 
other  years,  its  tax  burden  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  income  actually  earned 
over  the  period.  Taxpaylng  ability  does 
not  exist  or,  at  the  least,  is  overstated  if 
a  substantial  portion  of  a  year's  profits  is 
required  to  cover  losses  of  a  prior  year. 

Annual  assessment  of  income  tax  does 
not  harm  the  firm  with  a  consistent  rec- 
ord of  profits,  but  the  firm  whose  Income 
record  is  Interspersed  with  lasses  suffers 
discrimination.  With  respect  to  the  pay- 


ment of  taxes,  the  latter  firm  is  not  In 
an  equal  position  with  the  former.  In- 
deed, the  intermittently  profitable  firm 
may  have  less  ability  to  pay,  even  with 
the  same  net  income,  since  irregularity 
of  income  may  require  greater  liquidity 
and  other  undesirable  business  adjust- 
ments. 

AH  of  us  know,  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience with  banks  or  with  banking, 
that  banks  are  far  less  concerned  about 
firms  that  have  regular  earnings,  even  if 
the  losses  are  heavier  than  those  of  firms 
that  do  not  have  steady  incomes. 

Almost  any  bank,  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  a  steady  earner  is  one  who  can 
show  a  regular  record  of  steady  income, 
is  going  to  prefer  the  firm  that  has  the 
same  income  year  after  year,  and  will 
dj  everything  it  can  to  help  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  firm  which  has  an  erratic 
income  will  have  more  trouble  getting 
the  kind  of  credit  it  needs.  This  is  not 
academic;  it  is  s.omething  very  real  and 
very  threatening  to  firms  throughout  the 
country. 

I  know  about  such  a  firm  which  is  vital 
to  the  economy  of  Wisconsin,  but  I  am 
sure  that  other  firms  In  virtually  every 
one  of  the  50  States  are  in  the  same 
position. 

As  is  generally  recognized,  there  Is 
nothing  sacred  about  the  12-month  ac- 
counting period.  Accountants  recognize 
the  difDculty  of  trying  to  determine  the 
exact  income  of  a  particular  period. 
There  is  a  continual  overlapping  of  busi- 
ness transactions  from  one  period  to  an- 
other. Each  taxable  year  of  a  business 
does  not  stand  entirely  by  itself,  un- 
associated  with  the  results  of  other  years. 

The  use  of  a  single  year  as  the  taxable 
period,  without  providing  for  the  offset 
of  losses  against  profits,  may  convert  the 
income  tax  Into  a  capital  levy.  The  rea- 
son Is  that  the  firm  whose  net  income  be- 
comes negative  is  deprived  of  the  right 
to  deduct  ail  the  expenses  of  earning  in- 
come. In  particular,  depreciation  charges 
may  be  wasted  during  loss  years:  since 
depreciation  allowances  caimot  be  de- 
ferred, the  taxpayer  may  be  denied  full 
tax-free  recovery  of  investment  in  the 
depreciable  asset.  So  far  as  the  Income 
tax  base  is  concerned,  a  depreciation 
charge  which  merely  adds  to  a  loss — 
computed  without  the  depreciation  al- 
lowance— is  fully  wasted. 

At  the  other  extreme,  an  income  tax 
which  provides  for  unlimited  offset  of 
losses  virtually  assures  the  taxpayer  that 
all  expenses  will  eventually  appear  as  de- 
ductions, and  it  equalizes  tiie  treatment 
of  intermittently  and  consistently  profit- 
able firms.  An  unlimited  allowance,  how- 
ever, is  both  impractical  and  unneces- 
sary. Income  tax  administration  necessi- 
tates the  periodic  closing  of  a  taxpayer's 
books,  and.  as  the  quantitative  evidence 
below  suggests,  most  firms  woi'ld  achieve 
complete  offset  of  looses  with  a  fairly 
brief  carryover  period. 

I  am  not  asking  for  an  unlimited  carry- 
back, either  of  the  Investment  credit  or 
of  losses:  I  am  simply  asking  for  a  very 
moderate  adjustment  to  a  situation 
which  would  treat  firms  equitably  and 
treat  firms  that  have  precisely  the  same 
income  under  the  present  law.  but  pay 
different  taxes,  so  as  to  provide  that 
firms  that  have  their  Investment  credit 
wiped  out  by  a  loss  carryback  could  In 
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turn  carry  that  Investment  credit  back  3 
years. 

In  most  Instances,  provided  that  tax 
rates  remain  relatively  constant,  it  mat- 
ters little  from  the  equity  standpoint 
whether  losses  are  carried  back  against 
previous  profits  or  forward  against  subse- 
quent earnings. 

What  Is  Important  Is  that  a  firm's  tax 
liability  be  dependent  on  Its  true  net  In- 
come, the  algebraic  result  of  a  period  of 
years,  rather  than  on  the  haphazard  re- 
sult of  strictly  annual  determination. 
Both  carrybacks  and  carryforwards  sat- 
isfy this  requirement  since  either  type  of 
offset  lengthens  the  accounting  period 
for  tax  purpose's.  However.  In  order  to 
accommodate  two  special  cases,  a  truly 
equitable  carryover  provision  should  per- 
mit both  types  of  offset.  Firms  under- 
going liquidation  are  benefited  only  by 
a  carryback,  and  new  firms  can  obtain 
relief  for  early  losses  only  If  the  offset 
arrangement  contains  a  carryforward 
element.  For  going  concerns  the  equity 
problem  is  solved  by  either  type  of  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
offered  a  very  meritorious  amendment. 
Anyone  who  Is  familiar  with  tax  legisla- 
tion knows  that  this — In  my  opinion,  at 
least — Is  an  amendment  that  should  be 
a  part  of  the  tax  laws.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  It. 

I  am  a  little  embarrassed  about  Its 
being  offered  at  the  present  time,  for 
this  reason:  I  believe  the  time  htw  come 
when  we  should  get  to  the  business  of 
restoring  the  7-percent  Investment  tax 
credit.  Much  as  I  favor  the  proposed 
amendment,  if  there  is  a  roUcall,  I  can- 
not vote  for  It. 

I  make  the  Senator  this  definite  com- 
mitment, as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance:  At  the  first  opportunity  In 
the  committee,  this  amendment  will  be 
offered,  or  It  will  be  offered  on  the  floor 
and  I  shall  support  It. 

I  get  back  to  the  fact  that  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  should  be  approved.  Not 
only  Is  this  a  carryforward  EUid  a  carry- 
back in  the  Instances  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  also.  It 
should  be  a  part  of  the  tax  laws.  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  support  the  amend- 
ment this  afternoon,  for  only  one  reason: 
We  have  wrestled  long  enough  on  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  believe  the  Senate 
Itself  and  the  country  as  a  whole  should 
get  this  matter  behind  it. 

I  have  not  spoken  on  this  matter  dur- 
ing the  debate.  I  have  hesitated  to  do  so, 
because  I  believed  that  we  should  get 
back  to  the  basic  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  do  so  soon. 

I  do  wish  the  Senator  to  know  that 
I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas.  No  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Is  more  fair,  more  un- 
derstanding, or  more  helpful  than  Ic  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  many  years,  and  he  Is  f  ifaan  of  his 
word.  I  appreciate  the  support  that  he 
gives  this  amendment. 


I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
understand  my  position.  My  position  Is 
embarrassing  because  I  favor,  as  he  does, 
the  prompt  restoration  of  the  Investment 
credit.  I  did  my  best  last  year,  when  the 
Investment  credit  wtis  suspended,  to  op- 
pose the  suspension.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  knows,  I  spoke  many,  many 
times  on  the  floor  In  opposition  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Investment  credit. 

I  desire  to  have  this  bill  passed  as 
soon  as  possible  The  suspension  is  hurt- 
ing American  Industry  In  Kansas,  in  Del- 
aware, In  Wisconsin,  and  all  ove'-  the 
country.  It  might  mean  that  we  will  have 
a  recession  If  we  do  not  act.  I  believe  It 
Is  most  Important.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  believe  I  have  a  duty  to  my 
constituency  and  to  my  strong  feelings 
on  the  merits  of  this  matter  to  make  a 
strong  fight. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  was  associated  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin in  opposing  the  suspension  of  the  7- 
percent  Investment  tax  credit.  I  believe 
time  has  proved  that  we  were  correct; 
and  if  I  had  my  way,  we  would  restore 
it  as  of  the  date  it  was  suspended.  That 
will  have  to  be  determined,  of  course, 
in  the  conference.  We  voted  on  It  in  the 
Senate.  It  did  not  go  back.  The  House 
provisions  are  somewhat  better,  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  accept  them. 

But  let  us  get  underway.  If  this  were 
the  only  amendment,  I  would  have  no 
objection.  But  what  may  happen.  In  my 
opinion,  If  we  start  opening  up  this  bill 
to  amendments.  Is  that  we  may  be  here 
another  2  or  3  weeks.  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  good  for  the  Senate,  and 
I  know  It  would  not  be  good  for  the 
country  and  for  Industry. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  position,  I 
am  with  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
interested  in  the  remarks  cf  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  because  I,  too,  am  some- 
what In  the  same  position.  I  believe  that 
there  Is  some  logic  to  the  argument  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

If  we  had  any  assurance  at  all  that 
after  the  action  on  this  amendment  we 
could  move  to  the  third  reading  of  the 
bin  I  would  feel  somewhat  differently 
about  it,  I  would  then  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  take  this  amendment  to  confer- 
ence to  see  if  we  could  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  that  the  Senator 
presents.  But  imder  the  circumstances, 
where  this  may  be  interpreted  as  just  the 
forerunner  of  a  vast  number  of  other 
amendments,  some  of  which  may  or  may 
not  be  meritorious,  I  am  a  little  fearful 
of  its  adoption  at  this  time. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  I  say 
this  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin:  In 
the  event  his  amendment  does  fall  as  a 
result  of  the  parliamentary  situation  In 
which  we  flnd  ourselves  at  this  time,  I 
would  be  glad  to  give  it  sympathetic 
consideration  at  a  later  date  when  the 
committee  will  be  working  on  another 
tax  proposal. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  If  we  could  have 
some  understanding  that  we  were  goiiig 
to  move  to  the  third  reading  after  this 
amendment  many  Members  would  be 
willing  to  act  now  on  the  Senator's 
amendments  on  its  merits.  He  Is  correct 
that  it  is  an  amendment  that  Is  germane 
to  the  subject,  and  it  should  not  be  char- 


acterized as  a  loading  amendment.  It  is 
not  of  that  character. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate his  characterization  of  the 
amendment  as  one  wh:ch  is  germane, 
one  which  should  not  be  characterized  as 
a  loading  amendment,  and  one  which  he 
believes  has  substantial  merit. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  certainly  not 
party  to  any  understanding  that  this 
would  be  the  forerunner  of  a  whole  group 
of  amendments.  So  far  as  I  know,  this 
is  the  only  amendment  pertaining  to  the 
investment  tax  credit  which  was  offered 
from  the  floor  and  adopted.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  develop  any  precedent  by 
accepting  this  amendment.  First,  it  is 
germane;  it  pertains  only  to  the  Invest- 
ment credit.  Second,  It  has  been  adopted 
before,  and  any  other  amendments  that 
come  In  cannot  meet  those  qualifications. 
It  was  adopted  before,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  we  were  dealing  with  the  same  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

So  the  understandable  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  this  would 
let  down  the  floodgates,  that  It  woi:dd 
mean  that  we  were  going  to  be  swamped 
with  a  lot  of  other  cmiendments,  would 
not  be  true.  The  proposed  amendment 
is  germane,  and  it  has  been  accepted  be- 
fore, with  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  believe  a  very  strong 
case  can  be  made  against  some  of  the 
other  amendments,  although  they  have 
merit 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  could  get  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  would  be  the 
only  amendment  offered  several  Sena- 
tors would  feel  much  differently  about  its 
adoption,  and  I  believe  the  results  might 
be  much  different.  I  leave  It  to  the  Sena- 
tor as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  present 
such  a  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware. 

It  Is  difficult  to  obtain  unEinimous  con- 
sent for  anything  in  this  body,  especially 
on  something  that  is  as  controversial 
and  as  hard  fought  as  is  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  said  that  we  have 
wrestled  long  enough  with  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  and  that  we  should  pass  the 
bill  and  get  on  our  way,  and  I  agree 
wholeheartedly.  I  should  like  to  say 
something  about  the  Investment  credit 
and  why  I  believe  it  Is  so  Important. 

Frankly,  I  opposed  the  Investment 
credit  in  1962,  when  It  was  flrst  put  on 
the  books,  because  I  thought  it  weis  dis- 
criminatory and  unnecessary.  I  noted 
that  a  number  of  prominent  business- 
men opposed  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
firm  which  got  the  greatest  benefit  from 
it,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph, 
which  got  a  $75-mllllon-a-year  bene- 
fit— ^much  bigger  now — was  against  it. 

They  said  It  should  not  apply  to  utili- 
ties because  it  would  provide  no  real 
incentive  for  them.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  other  able  businessmen  who  said 
it  would  be  disruptive  and  they  would 
prefer  improvement  of  our  depreciation 
allowances,  and  so  forth.  However,  it 
has  gone  on  the  books,  and  I  think  that 
the  attitude  of  American  business  toward 
the  tax  is  that  it  should  not  be  taken  off, 
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put  bMk  on.  taken  off.  put  back  on. 
changed,  and  modified  so  that  there  U 
uneeftalnty.  They  do  want  a  certain  tax 
law.  Of  ooune,  the  law  haa  to  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  and  It  should  be 
chaafcd  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
chaccca  should  be  gradual  and  they 
should  be  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
studied. 

I  beUere  the  greatest  mistake  we  have 
made  In  recent  years  was  the  action 
taken  by  Congress  last  year  In  suspending 
th0  investment  tax  credit.  I  hope  that 
this  wUl  represent  the  last  time  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  short  run  economic  policy. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  of  all  the  pro- 
visions In  our  tax  laws,  this  provision  Is 
probably  the  worst  provision  to  use  as  a 
means  of  stabilizing  our  economy.  In 
March  of  last  year,  Secretary  of  the 
Trearary  Fowler  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  He  said  at 
that  time  that  he  opposed  suspending  the 
Investment  tax  credit.  Later,  he  changed 
his  position.  Nevertheless,  at  that  time 
he  was  opposed  to  suspending  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Why'  He  said  there 
Is  a  great  lag  In  the  impact  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  because  there  is  a  variation 
In  how  long  It  takes  to  produce  equip- 
ment which  would  benefit  from  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit.  He  said  that  some 
equipment  takes  2  or  3  months  to  pro- 
duce, and  that  some  equipment  takes  as 
much  as  2  to  3  years  On  the  basis  of  a 
study  which  was  made  by  the  Truasu.T 
Department.  It  takes  an  average  of  some- 
thing over  1  year.  On  this  basis,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Fowler  and  econo- 
mists tn  the  Treasury  stated  that  they 
estimated  the  Impact  would  not  be  felt 
untU  a  year  later. 

n  there  is  anything  we  know  for  sure 
about  economics.  It  Is  that  long-range 
economic  forecasts  have  been  inaccurate 
and  disappointing.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  not  long  ago  made 
a  study.  They  found  that  forecasts  for 
2  or  3  months  are  reliable,  but  that  fore- 
casts for  a  period  a  year  from  now  may 
be  right,  but,  if  so.  they  are  lucky.  There 
are  as  many  bad  forecasts  aus  there  are 
good  forecasts. 

For  this  reason,  when  we  suspend  the 
Investment  credit,  as  we  did  in  October 
of  IWW,  we  should  recognlie  it  will  have 
Its  economic  Impact  1  year  later  In 
October  of  1966  we  did  not  know  what 
situation  we  would  have  In  1967.  In  1966 
the  situation  looked  as  if  It  might  be  in- 
flationary and  certainly  we  had  to  take 
the  steam  out  ol  the  economy  and  slow 
down  the  Impact  of  heavy  business  equip- 
ment spending.  wMch  had  t>een  growing 
at  a  fast  rate.  However.  It  could  not  be 
slowed  down  effectively  for  a  year  For 
that  reason  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  was  most  unfortunate. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  Investment  credit  which  deserves 
consideration  and  that  is  what  tt  does 
to  particular  Industries  which  produce 
equipment.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  Is  a 
State  that  has  a  great  deal  of  machine 
tool  production.  Machine  tools  are  pur- 
chased by  industry  and  they  luually 
qualify  for  the  full  Investment  credit. 
Business  Is  much  less  likely  to  purchase 
a  machine  tool  at  a  time  when  they  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  investment 


credit.  They  are  especially  unlikely  to 
purchase  machine  tools  \S  they  know 
that  If  they  wait  2  or  3  months  the  law 
will  go  back  Into  effect. 

Last  October  we  provided  that  It  would 
go  into  effect  In  January  of  1968.  There- 
fore. If  we  leave  the  present  law  on  the 
books  and  do  not  act  on  this  bill  It  wlU 
mean  In  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember of  this  year  the  machine  tool  In- 
dustry will  virtually  close  down:  they 
will  not  get  orders.  Why  should  business- 
men place  orders? 

For  example,  consider  a  lar<?e  airline 
Sometimes  they  will  order  $400  million 
worth  of  equipment.  If  they  order  $400 
million  of  equipment  in  December  of 
1967.  and  the  present  law  is  on  the  books 
and  we  do  not  change  it.  it  will  mean  that 
they  will  be  surrendering  7  percent  of 
$400  million  or  throwing  away  $28  mil- 
lion In  net  profits  Any  corporation  ex- 
ecutive who  made  that  decision  would  not 
have  his  Job  long  That  figure  represents 
$28  million  that  he  could  get  if  he  wait- 
ed a  few  months,  weeks,  or  possibly  days. 

This  is  why  top  executives  in  the  ma- 
chirie  tool  Industry  said  that  Uiey  might 
as  well  take  a  vacation  next  fall  If  we 
were  to  leave  this  law  on  the  books 
TTiey  would  have  to  close  their  shops, 
unemployment  would  increase,  and  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  would  be 
out  of  work 

I  agree  with  the  Senators  from  Dela- 
ware and  Kansas  that  this  is  a  bill  which 
should  be  acted  on  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  same  time,  as  a  Senator 
from  a  State  with  not  one  but  several 
firm* — one  very  large  and  important 
firm — that  would  be  punished  and  pun- 
ished badly  unless  the  pmtndment  which 
I  propose  Is  agreed  to — and  it  Is  swxept- 
able  to  the  Treasury.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  has  -been  on  the  bill 
once — I  do  not  see  that  I  have  any  al- 
ternative except  to  talk  In  connection 
with  the  amendment  and  plead  for  It  as 
long  and  as  effectively  as  I  can.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr  Wil- 
liams] will  relent. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  made  an  interesting  proposal 
that  if  I  could  get  unanimous  consent 
that  there  will  be  no  other  amendments 
that  will  be  taken  on  the  bill  after  this 
amendment  Is  adopted  he  would  support 
It.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  knows 
I  would  have  no  chance  whatever  to  get 
that  kind  of  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment and  he  puts  me  in  the  position  of 
having  to  continue  to  fight  for  this 
amendment  although  he  and  I  agree  that 
we  should  vote  and  have  it  accepted.  If 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  can  make  a 
more  realistic  proposal  I  would  be  happy 
to  entertain  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Perhaps 
I  am  overly  optimistic  I  am  always  In- 
clined to  be  optimistic  I  would  try  It. 
Mayt>e  the  Senator  would  be  surprised 
at  the  result  Perhaps  he  can  get  unani- 
mous consent,  at  least  I  would  try. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  that  a  little 
while  later  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  make  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest after  discussing  It  with  the  leader- 
ship because  I  know  the  leadership  wants 
to  do  the  same  thing  that  he  and  I  want, 
and  I  would  be  delighted  to  support  his 
unanimous-consent  request. 


At  this  time,  when  we  are  considering 
reinstatement  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  I  think  it  is  important  to  review 
the  arguments  which  were  made  for  and 
against  the  adoption  of  the  investment 
credit  and  for  and  against  Its  use  as  an 
antlcyclical  tool  This  perspective  Is  Im- 
portant because  experience  with  the  in- 
vestment credit  has  Invalidated  many 
arguments  against  mtJclng  It  a  perma- 
nent feature  in  our  tax  structure.  I  know 
that  I.  for  one,  have  changed  my  views. 

DtSCRIPTlON    OK   TH«    INVISTMINT   TAX   CSEDIT 
THE    TAX    CKIDIT    AS    OIUCINALI.T     PkOPOSED 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  proposed 
an  investment  incentive  tax  credit  as 
part  of  his  overall  tax  program.  His  tax 
message  to  Congress  included  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Specifically,  therefore,  I  recoounend  enact- 
ment of  an  tnveatment  tax  Incentive  In  the 
form  of  a  tax  credit  of  16  percent  of  all  new 
plant  and  equipment  Investment  expendi- 
ture* In  exceaa  of  current  depreciation 
allowances 

Six  percent  of  such  expenditures  below  this 
level  but  In  excess  of  50  percent  of  deprecia- 
tion allowances,  with  .10  percent  on  the 
first  SS.OOO  of  new  Investment  as  a  minimum 
credit 

This  credit  would  be  taken  u  an  offset 
agaliist  the  firm's  tax  UabUlty.  up  to  an 
ovef-aU  UmltaUon  of  30  percent  In  the  re- 
duction of  thai  liability  In  any  one  year.  It 
Would  be  separate  from  and  In  addition  to 
depreciation  of  the  eligible  new  investment 
ai  co»t  It  would  be  available  to  Individually 
owned  bualneaaes  as  well  as  corporate  enter- 
prises, and  apply  to  eligible  Inveatmect  ex- 
(>endlturea  made  after  January  1  of  this  year. 
To  remain  a  real  incentive  and  make  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  tboe*  areas  of  capital 
expansion  and  modernization  where  It  Is  most 
needed,  and  to  permit  efflclent  admlnlatra- 
t:on.  eligible  Investment  expenditures  would 
t)e  limited  to  expenditures  on  new  plant  and 
equipment,  and  on  assets  with  a  life  of  six 
years  or  more  ' 

TH«  TAX  camrr  as  mooittzi]  ik  h  i.  losso 

The  original  administration  proposal 
made  in  April  1961.  was  modified  in  a 
bill,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  Introduced 
In  the  House  on  March  12.  1962.  A  brief 
summary  of  this  bill  as  Introduced  stated : 

Under  the  blU  a  buslneas  can  subtract  from 
Its  tax  UablUty  8  percent  of  Its  new  Inveat- 
ment  in  tangible  bualnesa  assets  other  than 
buildings.  This  lax  credit  la  an  out-right 
subtraction  from  the  tax  and  is  In  addition 
to  the  full  allowable  depreciation  of  the  cost 
of  the  asset  The  amount  of  the  credit  that 
can  be  taken  in  any  year  Is  limited  by  the 
amount  of  tax  The  limitation  Involves  the 
figure  of  •100.000  of  Ux  UabUlty.  Por  a  tax- 
payer wboae  tax  (before  the  credit)  is  not 
over  tlOO.OOO.  the  credit  can  offset  his  tax 
d  illar  for  dollar.  Where  the  tax  is  larger 
than  SIOCOOO.  the  credit  Is  limited  to  SIOO.OOO 
plus  50  percent  of  the  part  of  the  tax  over 
tlOO.OOO  Any  dollar  amount  of  credit  which 
Is  not  uaabl*  (because  of  this  limitation 
based  on  the  taxi  may  be  carried  over  and 
used  against  tax  of  the  foUowlng  5  years. 

THK    TAX    CXEOrr    AS    PAaSXD 

An  amendment  to  the  bill,  adopted  by 
the  House  on  March  29,  1962,  reduced  the 
$100,000  figure  to  $25,000  and  the  50  per- 
cent of  the  part  of  taxes  over  $100,000  to 
25  percent.  Further,  the  8-percent  credit 
was  reduced  to  7  percent.  The  tax  credit 
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in  substantially  this  form  was  enacted 
as  a  part  of  Public  Law  87-634  and  con- 
tinued in  effect  for  4%  yean  before  tt 
was  suspended  In  1966.  It  enabled  busi- 
ness firms  to  deduct  from  their  tax 
liabilities  7  percent  of  the  cost  of  invest- 
ments in  depreciable  machinery  and 
equipment  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  allowable  credit  for  certain  public 
utilities  was  3  percent.  Investments  In 
new  buildings  were  excluded  from  this 
credit  •  The  amount  of  the  credit  that 
could  be  taken  in  a  given  year  could  off- 
set the  firm's  tax  liability  dollar  for  dol- 
lar up  to  $25,000  and  25  percent  of  its  lia- 
bility above  $25,000.  A  3 -year  carryback 
and  a  5-year  carry  forward  were  provided 
for  any  dollar  amount  of  the  credit  which 
was  not  usable. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  exactly  this  pro- 
vision that  I  am  now  trying  to  amend, 
to  provide  that  the  3 -year  carryback  can 
be  made  available  when  the  credit  In  the 
year  taken  is  wiped  out  by  a  loss  carry- 
back. I  have  provided  a  specific  example 
showing  that  the  present  law  is  dis- 
criminatory against  the  firm  which  has 
a  regular  income.  Is  a  struggling  firm, 
one  trying  hard  to  be  competitive. 

The  total  cost  of  eligible  assets  with  a 
useful  life  of  8  years  or  more  qualified 
for  the  total  credit;  if  the  useful  life 
of  an  asset  was  6  to  8  years,  two-thirds 
of  Its  cost  qualified,  if  the  asset's  useful 
life  was  4  to  6  years,  one-third  of  its  cost 
could  be  used  in  the  credit  computation. 
Property  with  a  useful  life  of  less  than 
4  years  did  not  qualify. 

The  original  tax  credit  enactment  re- 
quired that  the  depreciable  basis  of  the 
property  l)e  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed.  If  the  full  7-percent 
credit  was  taken  on  an  eligible  asset,  its 
depreciable  basis  was  reduced  to  93  per- 
cent of  its  investment  cost.  The  Revenue 
Act  of  1964  repealed  this  requirement. 

THC   MAIN    AaCDMKNTa   If  AOB   AT   THK  TIM!    TME 

caaorr  was  proposes 

WAS  THE  INVESTMENT  TAX  CEXDIT  paoOEAM 

necessary? 
proponent's  views 

The  main  spokesman  for  the  adminis- 
tration in  support  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  program  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon.  He  expressed  his  views 
in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  April  of  1962.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  statement  he  related  the  tax 
credit  to  the  Nation's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  and  cited  similar  tax  in- 
centives abrocMl  which  were  considered 
instrumental  in  making  foreign  produc- 
ers more  competitive  in  world  markets. 
Regarding  the  proposed  tax  credit  the 
Secretary  stated  as  follows: 

It  will  stimulate  Investment  in  nKKtemisa- 
tlon  and  expansion  of  our  Industrial  capac- 
ity, strengthen  our  whole  economy,  contrib- 
ute to  economic  growth,  and  substantially 
Increase  the  competitiveness  of  American 
products  In  market*  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  need  to  In- 
crease the  competitiveness  of  American 
industry  was  a  point  well  taken  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon, 
but.  obviously,  there  will  be  a  much  more 


'  Rapid  depredation  for  ooounercial  and 
Industrial  buildings  la  covered  by  another 
part  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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favorable  effect  on  competition  if  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  is  adopted. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  It  will 
make  the  small,  struggling  firm  continue 
to  stay  alive  and  continue  to  challenge 
the  dominant  giants  of  the  various 
industries. 

I  continue  reading: 

Our  balanee-of-payments  position,  as  well 
as  our  standard  of  living  in  the  long  run,  can 
t>e  improved  or  even  maintained  only  if  we 
can  Increase  our  efficiency  and  productivity 
at  a  rate  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  lead- 
ing Industrialized  nations.  These  nations  .  .  . 
are  providing  effective  tax  incentives  de- 
signed to  accelerate  investment  and  growth. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  stand  by  and 
do  nothing,  or  put  off  the  afflrmatlve  action 
to  a  later  day. 

We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  Increased 
rate  of  capital  formation  necessary  to  more 
rapid  economic  growth  and  full  employment 
unless  we  bring  our  tax  treatment  of  capital 
Investment  into  line  with  the  standards 
which  our  European  competitors  have  used 
so  successively  over  the  past  decade.^ 

The  investment  tax  credit  program 
was  proposed  by  the  administration  in  a 
tax  package  which  included  a  revision 
of  bulletin  "F"  to  bring  about  reductions 
in  the  gttldellne  lives  on  depreciable  as- 
sets. The  overall  purpose  was  to  permit 
firms  to  recover  their  Investments  in  de- 
preciable property  over  a  shorter  period 
of  time.  However,  Secretary  Dillon  cau- 
tioned that  the  guideline  revision  alone 
could  not  close  the  gap  between  depreci- 
ation practices  here  and  abroad: 

Realistic  depredation  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  depreciation  chargeoSs  equal  to 
the  special  Incentive  provisions  in  general 
use  abroad.  Nor  can  It  provide  the  additional 
Incentive  which  the  experience  of  other  In- 
dustrialized countries  has  demonstrated  Is 
needed  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  flow  of 
investment  Into  new,  more  efficient  equip- 
ment. The  combination  of  both  the  forth- 
coming modernisation  of  depreciation  guide- 
lines and  a  special  incentive  such  as  the 
Investment  credit  contained  in  the  bill  be- 
fore you  Is  required  If  U.S.  business  firms  are 
to  be  placed  on  substantially  equal  footing 
with  their  foreign  competitors  in  this  re- 
«pect.« 

The  relationship  between  the  tax 
credit  and  depreciation  reform  was  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Secre- 
tary stated  that  the  credit  "must  be  a 
permanent  part  of  our  tax  code"  as  op- 
posed to  "a  temporary  remedy  for  reces- 
sion." ' 

Secretary  Dillon,  in  1962,  at  the  time 
the  proposal  was  made,  was  the  princi- 
pal advocate  of  the  proposal  in  the  ad- 
ministration. He  said  that  it  should  be  a 
permanent  part  of  our  tax  law  and 
should  not  be  taken  off  and  put  back  as  a 
means  of  tnring  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

His  successor,  Secretary  Fowler,  had 
the  same  view  until  he,  somehow, 
changed  his  mind  and  decided  that  it 
could  be  used  as  a  means  to  try  to  stabi- 
lize the  economy.  As  we  all  know,  he  suc- 


•U5.,  Congress,  Senate,  Revenue  Act  of 
1862,  "Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  United  States  Senate,"  87th  Gong., 
2d  Sees.,  il4>ril  3,  4,  and  6.  1962  (Washington: 
TT.S.  Oovemment  Printing  Office,  1962),  pp. 
80-81.  (Hereafter  referred  to  as  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Hearings) . 

« Ibid.,  p.  83. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  86. 


cessf  ully  persuaded  Congress  to  go  along 
with  the  suspension  which  was,  in  my 
Judgment,  most  unfortunate,  because  it 
has  increased  the  uncertainty  in  business 
and  has  resulted  in  a  situation  which  has 
slowed  down  the  economy  in  the  past  3 
or  4  months. 

A  substantial  segment  of  the  business 
community  supported  this  position  of  the 
administration,  and  the  following  state- 
ment of  a  corporate  executive  is  indica- 
tive of  this  support : 

The  tax  incentive  credit  Is  a  necessary  and 
primary  step  in  the  overall  revision  of  de- 
preciation rates,  which  revision  la  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  competitive  posi- 
tion with  our  oversea  counterparts  op>eratlng 
in  highly  modern  and  efficient  plants  and  In 
countries  whose  depreciation  policies  are  far 
more  favorable  than  ours.' 

PREFERENCE     FOR     ADDITIONAL     DEPRECIATION 
REFORM 

A  number  of  business  groups  supported 
tax  reform  to  encourage  Investment  but 
were  wary  of  tax  credit  approach.  It  was 
maintained  that  the  overall  objective  of 
the  credit  proposal  was  "to  establish  a 
precedent  for  the  manipulation  and  di- 
rection of  our  economic  and  social  Insti- 
tutions," and  it  was  stated  that  the  cred- 
it sought  "to  introduce  the  subsidy  prin- 
ciple into  the  tax  law"  thereby  increas- 
ing the  Government's  control  over  busi- 
ness." 

This  segment  of  the  business  commu- 
nity preferred  the  alternative  of  addi- 
tional tax  relief  via  depreciation  reform 
which  it  maintained  was  divorced  totally 
from  the  investment  credit. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  me.  in  the 
years  I  have  been  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  that  when  we  have  had  testi- 
mony on  the  investment  credit,  both  con- 
servative and  liberal  economists  have 
seen  it  as  something  to  experiment  with . 
I  can  understand  these  views  of  the 
economist,  but  I  must  say  I  deplore  them, 
because  of  the  impact  on  business,  and 
the  impact  on  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  people  who  may  be 
thrown  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  this 
experimentation,  and  because  businesses 
may  go  bankrupt  as  a  result.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  too  serious  a  matter  for  Congress 
to  proceed  on  this  basis,  especially  when 
the  record  shows  so  clearly  that  the  in- 
vestment credit  Is  just  not  the  kind  of 
provision  in  the  tax  law  which  lends  it- 
self to  economic  stability. 

To  refer  to  a  quotation  from  a  business 
executive  on  the  tax  credit: 

It  (the  tax  credit)  is  not  In  form  or  sub- 
stance a  part  of ,  or  In  substitution  tor,  or  in 
addition  to,  or  a  companion  of,  depreciation 
reform.  It  would  simply  provide  reduction  In 
the  effective  tax  rates  for  taxpayers  who 
use  their  income,  or  other  funds,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment thinks  it  best  tot  the  economy  at  a 
particular  time.' 

When  the  Investment  credit  program 
was  first  presented  in  April  1961,  It  met 
with  considerable  adverse  reaction  from 
businessmen  who  considered  It  a  sub- 
stitute for  depreciation  reform,  partic- 
ularly that  which  would  provide  for  a 
revaluation  of  assets  to  account  for  infla- 
tion. This  initial  opposition  tended  to  dls- 


•  Ibid.,  p.  1058. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  524. 
» Ibid.,  p.  525. 
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alpate  upon  continued  assurances  from 
the  Administration  that  enactment  of 
the  credit  would  not  preclude  reform  of 
the  depreciation  tax  laws,  and  gradually 
the  tax  credit  approach  gained  support 
Nevertheless,  significant  business  opposi- 
tion to  the  credit  continued  since  It  was 
feared  that  it  might  be  subject  to  adjust- 
ment or  suspension — which  is  what  hap- 
pened— and  since  the  opinion  persisted 
In  some  quarters  that  Its  passage  would 
reduce  the  possibility  of  thorough  de- 
predation reform  including  asset  reval- 
uation.* This  position  is  indicated  by  the 
following  statement  made  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee : 

It  the  proposed  Incentive  credit  becomes 
law,  there  1b  a  distinct  possibility  that  It 
wtU  be  regarded  as  providing  tax  deprecia- 
tion reform,  and  true  reform  wtu  be  long 
deferred." 

OPPONENTS     or     THE     TAX      CREDIT 

Foremost  among  the  groups  which 
opposed  the  tax  credit  outright  at  the 
Ume  It  was  proposed  was  the  AFL-CIO. 
Its  views  were  expressed  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  by  Stanley  H. 
Ruttenberg ; 

It  ta  betng  argued  by  the  Administration 
that  thla  ooatly  credit  is  ntally  needed  to 
stimulate  capital  inveetment  and,  particu- 
larly, to  Increase  our  ability  to  compete 
orenema.  It  is  our  view  that  this  super- bll- 
Uon-dollar    permanent    subsidy  will    do 

Uttle  to  help  achieve  these  desirable  ends  " 

It  was  maintained  that  the  problems 
of  industrial  obsolescence  and  foreign 
competition  were  being  exaggerated  by 
Investment  credit  enthusiasts:  that  an 
across-the-board  tax  credit  subsidy  was 
not  needed  to  help  pay  for  new  Invest- 
ment since  ample  resources  were  already 
arallable  to  the  business  community: 
and  that  It  was  unlikely  that  significant 
additional  Investment  would  result  from 
the  credit  that  would  not  occur  without 
It.'* 

Thus,  It  Is  evident  that  the  tax  credit 
would  neither  g\iarantee  a  significant  net 
addition  to  private  investment  nor  would  it 
selectively  stimulate  these  forms  of  capital 
outlay  that  most  serve  the  Nation  s  needs. 
Furthermore,  over  the  years  It  would  lmp>ose 
a  burden  of  billions  upon  the  public  for 
subsidies  totally  unrelated  to  the  financial 
need  of  the  business  beneficiaries  " 

It  was  stated  that  the  most  appropri- 
ate tool  to  stimulate  capital  investment 
was  not  the  tax  credit  but  an  Increase  In 
effective  consumer  demand  which  would 
serve  to  raise  utilization  rates  on  exist- 
ing productive  capacity. 

The  major  prerequisite  for  Increased  and 
sustained  business  Investment  Is  high-level 
use  of  existing  plant  and  equipment  and  the 
expectation  that  sales  wiu  continue  to  rise 

With  much  of  our  already  existing  pro- 
ductive capacity  stUl  Idle  foe  lack  of  orders, 
further  tax  benefits  for  business  should  be 
given  the  lowest  priority.  Ftar  thla  reason, 
and  the  additional  fact  that  the  productivity 
ot  new  capital  investment  constantly  U  rls- 
inc  axKl  mulUplying  the  potentui  output  of 
goods  and  services  which  must  be  sold,  high- 
est priority  today  should  be  given  to  tax 
policies  which  broadly  stimulate  consumer 
demand. 
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This  was  back  in  1961  and  1962.  when 
we  had  a  different  Industrial  situation 
and  when  Mr  Ruttenberg  was  testifying 
aKainst  Investment  credit.  Let  me  read 
from  one  addltionfil  statement  from  Mr. 
Ruttenberg    This  was  In  1961: 

The  kind  ()f  spur  business  needs  mt»t  Is 
the  durable  stimulus  of  rising  family  spend- 
able Income,  which  lower  Income  taxes  f.ir 
the  middle  and  lower  brackets  could  now  help 
provide  Instead  of  squandering  Che  revenue 
frLwn  looph(.ild  cloelii;  on  an  unwarranted 
tax  credit  scheme,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
It  to  cut  personal  taxes  and  raise  consumer 
demand 

Consider  what  happened  to  busines.s 
Investments  In  plants  and  equipment  be- 
tween 1961  and  1966  In  1961,  business 
plant  and  equipment  spending  totaled 
$34.4  billion.  In  1962,  It  Increased  by  8 
percent  to  $37  3  billion,  and  in  1963  It 
Increased  by  another  5  percent  to  $39  2 
billion  And  tills  was  before  the  real  boom 
in  capital  .spending.  That  boom  took 
place  in  1964,  1965,  and  1966 

In  1964,  plant  and  equipment  .spending 
Jumped  by  $5  7  billion,  or  about  15  per- 
cent, and  In  1965  It  rose  by  approxi- 
mately 16  percent,  or  $7  1  billion.  During 
1966  the  increase  was  even  larger,  up  17 
percent. 

The  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  were 
unusual  We  know  those  were  years  of 
boom  and  growth,  but  I  think  the  really 
imporUnt,  driving,  stimulating,  and 
unique  part  of  It  was  business  Invest- 
ment In  plant  and  equipment.  This  was 
the  element  that,  more  than  any  other. 
In  the  view  of  virtually  all  economists, 
provided  the  kind  of  employment  we  had 
and  the  kind  of  Increase  we  had  in  our 
gross  national  product.  And,  most  Im- 
portant of  all.  It  provided  in  the  long 
run  greater  capacity  by  business.  When 
business  l.s  investing  In  Its  own  plant  and 
equipment,  that  Investment  produces 
more,  and  far  more  efficiently,  with  lower 
manpower  and  labor  costs 

Certainly,  there  were  dramatic  results. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point  a  table  which 
shows  the  dramatic  Increases  In  expend- 
itures for  new  manufacturing  plant  and 
equipment  from  1958  to  1966  The  per- 
centage Increase  for  this  8-year  period  Ls 
an  amazing  136  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Expenditures   /or   new    manufacturing   plant 

and  equipment 

IDoliiu-  lunijuiiu  in  l.iUloiisI 


Period 

Total 

Psreent 
Increase 

I9,M. 

til.  43 
U07 
14.48 

i&as 

!«.« 

i&ae 

22L4S 

27.07 

H«A«     .     

iw<i  _._ 

I*il        

iwi.  l„ 

S.A 

30.0 

-i.f, 

7.3 

IWv! , 

1W4 

IK  4 

l«fi.V     

1966 

Total  pereentsea  Incrsase 

130.8 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE  Incidentally,  that 
percentage  Increase  of  136.8  means  that 
during  that  period  we  Invested  so  much 
In  plant  and  equipment  that  It  not  only 
doubled  plant  and  equipment,  but  it  In- 


creased It  by  almost  one  and  a  half  what 
it  had  been  before.  While  there  was  some 
retiring  of  equipment  and  plant,  it 
means  that.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this 
country  In  1967  can  produce  twice  as 
much  as  It  produced  in  1958. 

Now   for   the   administration   views. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler,  tes- 
tifying on  the  pending  suspension  bill, 
told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  the  Johnson  administration 
regards  the  tax  credit  "as  an  essential 
and  enduring  part  of  our  tax  structure." 
The  current  proposal,  he  said.  Is  for 
••.suspension  and  not  repeal."  After  refer- 
ring to  his  support  of  the  tax  credit  In 
1962,  Mr   Fowler  testified  as  follows: 

since  then  Industrial  production  has  In- 
creiised  three  times  as  fast  as  In  the  previous 
decade,  real  business  fixed  Investment  has 
increased  nearly  four  times  as  fast,  and  our 
er<jnomlc  growth  generally  has  far  surpassed 
lU  previous  rate  This  remarkable  achieve- 
ment Is  not  due  solely  to  the  Investment 
credit,  but  I  firmly  believe  the  Investment 
credit  hiis  contributed  substantially  to  It 
Moreover,  loolung  to  the  long-term  future  I 
am  convinced  that  the  encouragement  pro- 
vided to  business  by  the  credit  to  modernize 
and  expand  its  use  of  capital  equipment  is 
essential  to  maintaining  full  employment 
with  stable  prices,  and  to  keep  our  Industry 
competitive  with  foreign  go«>ds  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  Administration  fully  share 
these  views 

To  continue  with  Secretary  Fowler's 
testimony : 

Not  only  do  I  regard  the  investment  credit 
as  a  permanent  structural  component  of  our 
tiix  system  but  also  one  that  should  be  sus- 
pended only  in  umes  of  active  hostilities  at 
least  on  a  scale  such  as  characterizes  the 
present  situation  Even  under  such  circum- 
stances I  would,  as  past  attitudes  have  made 
clear,  be  chary  of  suspending  the  investment 
credit  unless  the  combination  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  civilian  economy  and  Increasing 
and  special  defense  needs  made  this  course 
compelling  I  would  be  opposed  to  treating 
the  Investment  credit  as  one  of  many  coun- 
tercyclical devices  to  be  suspended  and  re- 
stored with  the  normal  ups  and  downs  In 
our  economy 

The  present  situation.  Mr.  Fowler 
testified,  "is  unique  and  was  quite  un- 
foreseeable when  the  credit  was  adopt- 
ed •  At  that  time,  he  said  "thoughts  of 
a  country  engaged  In  hostilities  on  the 
present  scale  were  far  from  our  minds.' 

Here  Is  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
for  the  bill 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Secretary  Fowler  summarized  his  basic 
arguments  for  the  tax  credit  suspension 
bill  as  follows: 

(1)  It  win  contribute  to  a  restraint  of  In- 
fiatlonary  developments  that  are  proving  dis- 
ruptive of  the  financial  markets  and  placing 
excessive  strain  on  the  capital  goods  indus- 
tries 

(3)  It  will  promote  a  more  sustainable 
rate  of  balanced  economic  growth  in  the  next 
sixteen  months  and  thereafter. 

(3 1  It  will  suspend  special  fiscal  stimu- 
lants to  investment,  and  thereby  support  a 
policy  of  monetary  restraint  without  Incur- 
ring the  burdens  and  without  running  the 
risks  of  excessively  tight  money  and  high 
Interest  rates. 

(4)  It  will  complement  other  measures 
enacted  by  the  Congress  or  pending  before 
it  and  being  undertaken  through  adminis- 
trative action  to  reduce  upward  pressures 
on  interest  rates  and   minimize  dlscrlmlna- 
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tory  impact  of  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates  on  the  housing  sector  of  the  economy. 

Secretary  Fowler  told  the  House  com- 
mittee that  the  economy  and  financial 
system  Is  strained  by  at  least  tliree  clear- 
ly discernible  pressures  which  he  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

In  the  money  and  financial  markets,  ex- 
cessive demands  for  credit  and  monetary  re- 
straint together  have  created  severe  tightness 
and  a  sharp  rise  In  Interest  rates,  with  highly 
selective  impact  on  several  sectors,  particu- 
larly single-family  housing, 

Mr.  President,  this  argument  by  Mr. 
Fowler  was  one  that  concerned  me  a 
great  deal,  because  if  one  looks  at  the 
capacity  of  Industry  to  buy  plant  and 
equipment  without  resort  to  borrowing, 
he  cannot  but  be  very  much  impressed. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  cash  flow  of  our 
corporations  has.  In  every  single  year. 
Including  these  years  of  enormous  in- 
vestment exceeded — and  usually  ex- 
ceeded by  billions  of  dollars — the  amount 
Invested. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  you  Uke 
the  undivided  profits  of  these  corpora- 
tions, together  with  their  depreciation 
reserve,  those  figures  exceed  the  amoimts 
they  have  Invested  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  point  is  because 
the  argument  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  Investment  credit  per- 
suaded businesses  to  go  out  and  borrow 
money,  drive  up  interest  rates,  and  drive 
up  the  price  of  money  by  borrowing  so 
they  could  invest  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, does  not  stand  up,  because  the 
corporations  were  able  to  buy  all  the 
plant  and  equipment  they  needed  on  the 
basis  of  the  depreciation  and  undivided 
profits  they  had  available— In  other 
words,  their  cash  flow, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  about  the  situation  in 
connection  with  his  amendment.  I  was 
told  that  when  I  was  away  from  the 
Chamber,  that  in  addition  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  other  Senators 
indicated  that  even  though  they  thought 
the  amendment  was  right,  that  it  is  ger- 
mane to  the  bUl,  that  it  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Treasury,  and  that  it 
should  be  agreed  to,  that  they,  neverthe- 
less. Intend  to  vote  against  it  because 
they  do  not  want  any  more  amendments 
on  the  bill. 

(At  this  p>olnt.  Mr,  Byrd  of  West  'Vir- 
ginia assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  one  of  the 
finest  Senators  in  this  body  and  a  man 
of  great  ability  In  the  tax  field,  said,  I 
understood,  that  he  favors  this  amend- 
ment, that  It  is  a  good  and  meritorious 
amendment  and  should  be  passed;  but, 
he  said,  'inder  the  present  circumstances 
If  It  should  come  to  a  roUcall  vote  he 
would  be  compelled  to  vote  against  it 
because  this  matter  had  gone  on  long 
enough. 

Mr,  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  does 
seem  to  be  a  strange  position  for  the 
Senator  to  take.  I  started  to  use  the  word 
"arbitrary."  I  am  not  going  to  use  that 
word.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  a 
Senator  would  be  offended  and  outraged 
because  I  would  refer  to  his  position  as 


being  arbitrary  when  he  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  reject  ererythlng.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  that  he  would  find  great  fault  with 
me  and  be  seething  with  anger  because 
the  Senator  from  Xioulsiana  suggested 
that  his  position  was  arbitrary.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  it  Is  arbitrary.  I  am  going 
to  say  it  is  tmusual  to  find  this  parlia- 
mentary situation.  We  report  a  bill  and 
someone  offers  an  amendment  that  is 
not  at  all  germane  to  the  bill.  The  man- 
ager of  the  bill  stands  up  here  and  says, 
"look  fellows,  if  you  want  to  keep  this 
to  an  investment  tax  credit  bill,  I  am 
willing  to  do  that." 

That  is  what  I  said,  "If  you  want  an 
investmwit  tax  credit  bill,  that  is  what 
we  will  have.  I  will  vote  against  good 
amendments  that  I  would  have  voted 
for,  if  you  want  to  keep  amendments  off 
the  bill." 

This  amendment  is  relevant  to  the 
bill.  It  is  a  proper  amendment  to  the 
bill.  It  has  not  been  objected  to  by  the 
Treasury. 

So  the  Senator  comes  out  with  an 
amendment  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bin  and  the  floor  manager  says,  "Let 
us  imderstand  each  other.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  I  am  prepared  to  tell 
Senators  that  if  they  have  some  amend- 
ments which  are  meritorious,  bring  them 
in  and  we  will  take  a  look  at  yours,  too." 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] is  a  very  fine  man.  I  respect  him. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
is  a  fine  man.  I  respect  him.  But  they  are 
not  the  only  two  Senators  in  the  Senate. 
We  say,  "All  right,  if  you  Senators  In- 
sist on  putting  this  completely  non- 
germane  amendment  on  the  bill,  then 
I  am  going  to  tell  other  Senators  that 
that  is  their  privilege,  too,  and  I  will  not 
fight  their  amendments  because  they  are 
not  germane.  If  it  is  a  good  amendment 
I  shall  vote  for  it." 

The  Senator  from  West  "Virginia  [Mr. 
BtrbI  comes  in  with  his  amendment 
which  I  voted  for  and  fought  for  in  com- 
mittee. He  submits  his  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  says  that  it 
is  a  good  amendment. 

I  was  against  the  Gore- Williams  rider 
and  I  am  still  opposed  to  it.  If  the  Sen- 
ate votes  on  It  and  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  bill,  it  Is  my  position  that  if  they 
are  going  to  put  a  bad  amendment  on 
the  bill,  why  not  consider  a  good  amend- 
ment? Having  put  the  Gore-Wllllams 
rider  on  the  bill  In  two  out  of  four  votes, 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  lost  the 
next  time. 

But  now  we  are  going  to  put  this  thing 
on  here.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we 
are  not  going  to  accept  anyone  else's 
amendment,  even  though  it  is  germane, 
even  though  it  could  be  agreed  to  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  We  are  not  going  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  inexperienced  as  I  was,  I  sup- 
pose someone  could  have  said  that  to 
me  and  gotten  away  with;  but  I  am  frank 
to  say,  having  been  aroimd  this  body 
for  awhile,  when  someone  says  we  are 
going  to  have  the  bill  Just  this  way  and 
are  not  going  to  consider  anyone  else's 
Ideas,  we  are  not  going  to  think  about 
it,  not  even  going  to  consider  it,  why, 
Mr.  President,  to  me.  that  is  Just  not 


how  we  should  ep«tite  In  this  body.  It 
could  very  well  be  that  the  Oore-Wll- 
Uams  rider  could  km  the  bin. 

I  said  It.  I  said  it  publicly  on  the  floor, 
that  I  would  ask  the  President  to  veto 
the  bill  if  that  rider  stays  on  there  euid 
survives  the  ccmference.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Senator's  amendment  will  not 
kill  the  bill.  No  one  is  quarreling  about 
the  Senator's  amendment.  It  would  make 
it  an  even  better  bill.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  It  and  to  support  It  in  conference. 
If  the  House  will  not  take  it,  they  will 
not  take  It  and  we  will  have  to  do  without. 
Take  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  B^hd], 
to  help  the  aged  people  who  seek  to 
retire.  That  amendment  will  not  kill  the 
bill.  I  have  been  in  conference  on  that 
matter  before  and  we  have  had  to  yield 
to  the  House,  may  I  say,  as  much  as 
I  was  saddened  to  have  to  yield,  for  two 
resisons:  one  because  it  was  a  good 
amendment  which  would  have  beneflted 
a  million  aged  people  who  need  some 
help;  and,  two,  because  It  has  as  Its  spon- 
sor one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  finest  men,  period.  "Why,  It 
broke  my  heart  to  have  to  yield  on  that 
amendment,  but  at  the  same  timf  we 
were  compelled  to  yield  on  It.  We  did. 
We  came  right  back  from  the  conference 
and  took  it  like  men. 

When  that  conference  threw  my 
amendment  out,  I  took  It  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  spoke  for  3  days  against 
the  conference  report. 

I  kept  the  Senate  In  session  all  day 
Friday,  all  of  Saturday  and  late  Into 
Saturday  night,  when  people  wanted  to 
go  somewhere,  just  because  I  did  not 
appreciate  one  bit  the  effort  the  Senate 
conferees  had  made  to  throw  out  my 
amendment.  I  felt  that  they  had  not 
shown  It  the  consideration  I  thought  it 
should  have.  We  fought  hard  for  the 
Byrd  amendment  on  that  occasion  so 
that  it  might  prevail.  I  wanted  to  go  back 
and  try  all  over  again  so  that  we  might 
make  a  nobler  effort. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  we  stayed 
In  session  for  a  great  period  of  time  and 
Inconvenienced  a  great  number  of  Sena- 
tors at  that  time.  But  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  having  made  that  fight,  I 
eventually  prevailed.  'What  I  was  fight- 
ing for  on  that  occasion  was  that  we 
should  try  to  do  something  about  mental 
health.  It  is  now  the  law. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  tliat  I  think 
he  is  performing  a  great  service.  He  Is 
just  being  a  Senator,  declining  to  be  told 
that  the  decision  has  been  made  by  a 
number  of  people  that  they  are  going  to 
put  the  ax  on  his  amendment  no  matter 
what  the  merits  are,  that  they  are  going 
to  try  to  prevent  him  from  putting  on 
the  bill  the  amendments  that  shotdd  be 
there. 

I  salute  the  Senator  for  his  courage 
and  his  determination  to  make  the  Sen- 
ate aware  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I 
agree  with  him  so  much  that  I  have 
asked  my  ofSce  to  prepare  a  speech  for 
me  on  the  merits  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  and.  In  due  course,  I  think 
that  I  will  address  myself  to  it  as  well, 
because  It  Is  a  good  amendment  and  it 
should  be  agreed  to.  If  It  Is  not  agreed  to, 
the  Record  should  show  that  this  was 
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aooMthlng  that  the  Senate  should  have 
voted  for. 

I  was  not  for  the  Oore-Wllllams 
amendment.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  also  wa£  not  for 
the  Oore-Wllliams  amendment.  On  one 
roUcall,  we  got  almost  50  votes  against 
the  Gore- Williams  amendment. 

My  guess  Is  that  if  we  try  to  take  It  on 
again,  we  will  have  mure  than  50  votes 
against  that  amendment.  That  being  the 
case.  It  does  seem  rather  amazing  to  me 
that  people  should  say.  "Well,  now,  we 
want  this  thing  here  which  we  have 
mustered  on  a  bare  majority.  We  want  it 
so  badly  that  we  are  gomg  to  insist  that 
this  be  put  on  the  bill,  and  nothing  else  " 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  Is  a 
good  way  not  to  get  what  you  want,  in 
my  Judgment. 

I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am 
delighted  that  he  favors  my  amendment 
and  that  he  supports  it  that  way  so  that 
he  may  speak  for  it. 

It  Is  beyond  my  understanding  why 
we  do  not  simply  put  the  amendment 
on  the  bill.  I  caimot  understand  it  I 
really  cannot.  After  all.  everyone  has 
said  It  Is  fine  and  good.  The  Treasury 
wants  It.  The  Republicans  want  It.  The 
Democrats  want  It  The  committee  mem- 
bers want  It.  It  was  accepted  t)efore 

The  only  argument  Is  that  this  would 
open  the  floodgates.  I  do  not  see  why 
because,  first,  It  was  accepted,  second, 
It  pertains  to  investment  credit  and  Is 
the  only  amendment  that  meets  these 
qualifications — that  is,  it  is  completely 
germane.  It  has  been  accepted  before 
If  they  will  accept  It,  then  we  can  ^el 
on  with  our  business  I  just  cannot  un- 
derstand why  there  Is  any  opposition  It 
Is  beyond  me, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  have  gone 
to  conference  with  that  same  group  of 
conferees  headed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  Congress — in  fact.  I  think  he  is 
the  greatest  Member  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mills  From  my  point 
of  view  he  and  the  other  conferees  for 
the  House  are  reasonable  men  who  will 
listen  to  the  amendments  we  adopt  here 

From  my  point  of  view,  of  all  the 
amendments  that  were  put  on  thLs  bill, 
there  was  only  one  that  endangered  the 
chances  of  that  bill's  surviving  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  was  the  Oore-Wllllams 
rider.  There  was  only  one  that  would 
ultimately  cause  a  veto  by  the  President, 
and  that  would  be  the  same  nder 

So  here  we  have  the  odd  situation 
presented  by  those  who  would  Imperil 
the  bill.  There  are  in  the  offices  of  Sen- 
ators, wire  after  wire  from  business  peo- 
ple saying.  "Please  do  not  put  Irrelevant 
amendments  on  the  bill  that  might  kill 
it."  There  Is  only  one  way  to  kill  the  bill, 
and  that  Is  by  insisting  on  this  amend- 
ment, which  could  kill  the  bill.  And  yet 
with  reference  to  one  amendment  that 
would  not  possibly  offer  any  difficulty  In 
conference,  the  ajnendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr 
PxoxMiiEl,  they  say.  "Oh,  no;  we  must 
not  have  this  sunendment  Oh,  no;  we 
cannot  vote  for  that  "  Having  put  on  this 
bill  the  one  amendment  that  threatens  It 
in   conference,    they    do    not    want    an 


amendment  that  looks  after  the  Interests 
of  the  business  people  who  have  invested 
theu-  money  with  confidence  in  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  told. 

I  am  sorry.  Senator    I  know  you  are 

right  about  this  thing   Everytxjdy  knows 

you  are  right  The  Treasury  .says  you  are 

right.    Tlie    committee    thinks   you    are 

right.  The  manager  thinks  it  is  right  ' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Republicans 
tlilnk  I  am  right 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Yes  Tliey 
think  he  is  right  Yet,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  Important  to  the  working  peo- 
ple In  that  State,  their  jobs  and  exist- 
ence, and  notwithstanding  that  It  Is 
enormously  Important  to  the  people  who 
have  had  confidence  In  the  State  of  Wls- 
con.^in,  and  who  Invested  their  money, 
notwith-standinK'  that  it  Is  important  to 
a  carporalion  that  net-ds  some  fair  and 
equitable  tax  consideration,  the  Senator 
from  Wlscon.sln  is  told  that  his  amend- 
ment cannot  be  considered  on  its  merits, 
that  it  has  to  be  voted  down  even  though 
he  has  every  rUht  to  have  his  amend- 
ment voted  on  the  bill  It  does  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  bill 

Those  who  have  had  their  amendment 
taken  as  a  rider,  one  that  doe>  siot  have 
any  relation.ship  to  the  bill,  now  say,  "We 
will  vote  on  no  more  amendments."  They 
say  they  will  n  jw  take  the  guillotine  ap- 
proach, and  anytime  some  Senator  of- 
fers an  amendment,  on  which  he  has 
worked  hard,  which  he  has  cherished, 
one  that  is  needed  by  .suffering  people, 
one  that  has  been  approved  by  the  Treas- 
ury, that  has  been  approved  by  the  man- 
ager, they  will  put  his  head  on  the  block, 
and  down  will  come  the  blade  and  they 
will  cut  it  m  two 

I  .salute  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  courage  In  offering  the  amend- 
ment and  in  not  accepting  the  an.swer  of 
a  few  VI,  ho  think  they  have  a  better  right 
to  have  their  amendment  c(5nsldered 
than  others,  and  hope  that  he  will  make 
a  fight  for  his  amendment.  In  days  gone 
by,  I  h.ave  done  It,  myself,  and  I  will  do 
It  again  It  Is  not  Just  the  right  of  a  Sen- 
ator, it  Is  the  duty  of  a  Senator:  and  I 
admire  the  courage,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
trluti.sm.  honor,  and  consistency  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  He  Is  a  great 
Senator,  and  a  great  Member  of  this 
body,  and  the  fight  he  is  making  for  his 
amendment  I  think  proves  It 

Having  expre.s.'^ed  my  great  admira- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Wlscoivsln,  I 
should  .say  that  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  him.  On  the  Inflation  problem,  the 
figures  I  have  read  indicate  that  Invest- 
ment In  plant  and  equipment  had  risen 
from  around  $39  billion  a  year  in  1963 
to  around  $60  billion  In  1966  and  would 
have  risen  to  perhaps  almost  $70  billion 
a  year  had  we  not  suspended  the  Invest- 
ment credit. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  some 
time  earlier,  before  I  engaged  In  col- 
loquy with  several  Senators,  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  reasons  why  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
that  the  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  should  be  adopted  last  year  The 
first  reason  he  gave  was  the  situation  In 
the  capital  markets  He  Indicated  that  so 
long  as  business  was  borrowing  sub- 
stantial  sums   to   invest   in   plant   and 


equipment,  and  was  doing  so  because  of 
the  Incentive  of  Investment  credit,  there 
was  pressure  on  the  credit  markets  and  a 
tendency  for  Interest  rates  to  rise.  The 
high  Interest  rates  that  were  experienced 
In  the  first  part  of  last  year  were  a  re- 
sult of  this. 

Many  things  could  be  blamed  for  high 
Interest  rates  One  thing  which  was 
blamed  was  the  Investment  credit,  be- 
cause the  cash  flow  of  American  corpora- 
tions has  exceeded  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment in  plant  In  every  year  from  1964 
to  the  present 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  had 
jumped  ahead  by  S9  billion  In  a  single 
year,  and  it  might  have  Jumped  ahead 
by  $12  billion  In  1966.  had  we  not  sus- 
pended the  credit.  I  know  the  Senator 
voted  against  the  suspen.slon;  he  differed 
with  me  on  that  Issue.  But  my  figures 
Indicated  In  the  previous  year  we  had 
an  increa.se  in  Inve.stments  in  plant  and 
equipment  at  the  rate  of  about 

Mr  PROXMIRE  17  percent,  $9  bil- 
lion. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  That  sounds 
right:  about  $9  billion. 

So  it  looks  very  much  to  this  Senator 
as  though,  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  ab- 
.sorblng  a  great  deal  of  our  productive 
capacity,  our  manpower,  and  our  ability 
to  meet  the  demands  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices, that  this  Investment  credit  was 
more  or  less  the  straw  that  was  breaking 
the  camels  back  It  was  the  extra  push 
that  was  destroying  our  economic  health. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  May  I  .say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  one  can 
make  that  argument,  perhaps.  In  some 
respects,  but  one  cannot  make  It  In  the 
respects  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury did.  The  Secretary  argued,  first, 
that  interest  rates  were  higher  becau.se 
of  the  fact  that  corporations  were  bor- 
rowing money  In  order  to  buy  equipment 
There  may  have  been  a  few  corporations 
that  had  to  do  that  Most  corporations 
did  not  have  to  do  It.  and  as  a  generality, 
they  had  more  money  than  they  needed. 
In  undivided  profits  and  depreciation 
re.serves 

In  the  second  place,  he  said  this  Is  in- 
flationary Well.  If  It  Is  Inflationary,  one 
would  think  we  would  have  had  Infla- 
tionary prices  In  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment area:  In  other  words,  that  machine 
tool  prices  would  rise,  that  prices  of 
equipment  would  Increase,  and  .so  forth 

But  that  is  not  where  we  had  the  In- 
flatlun  The  Inflation  was  in  services,  in 
food,  and  In  many  other  areas,  but  not 
In  the  equipment  Industry 

So  I  do  not  think  one  could  make  the 
argument  very  convincingly  that  Interest 
rates  were  being  forced  up  or  prices  were 
being  Increased  by  Investment  In  plant 
and  equipment 

The  estimate  I  saw  indicated,  by  Oc- 
tober of  1966,  that  we  would  have  this 
fall-off  In  the  increase  in  Investment  In 
plant  and  equipment  In  1967,  before  we 
suspended  the  Investment  credit.  That 
Is  why  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
believes  that,  I  am  sure  But  may  I  say 
that  the  Impression  I  gathered  was  that 
the  Investment  credit  was  such  a  good 
deal  that  companies  were  taking  all  the 
advantage  of  It  they  could.  This  appeared 
to  be  extending  their  lines  of  credit,  par- 
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ticularly  the  small  businessmen;  and 
when  they  would  go  to  seek  credit,  here 
would  be  the  larger  companies,  stand- 
ing there  at  the  door  ahead  of  them  and 
also  looking  for  credit. 

The  fact  that  the  housing  starts  went 
down  in  1966  while  the  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  went  up,  that  same 
year,  by  $9  billion,  would  certainly  siig- 
gest  to  me  that  that  tremendous  growth 
in  plant  and  equipment  was  one  of  the 
factors  we  needed  to  slow  down.  We  did 
not  Intend  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  McGraw-Hill  esti- 
mates, as  I  understand,  that  it  will  ex- 
pand this  year  about  3  or  4  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  In- 
vestment In  plant  and  equipment  went 
up  from  about  $34  billion  in  1961  up  to 
$60  billion  in  1966,  the  year  we  suspended 
the  credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  biggest  expan- 
sion was  In  1966,  when  it  increased  by 
$9  billion.  As  you  said  it  rose  from  about 
$34  billion  to  about  $60  billion  over  the 
period  from  1964  to  1966. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  ex- 
pected, however,  to  increase  sut>stantially 
above  the  $60  billion  in  1966  if  we  had 
not — we  suspended  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

With  the  suspension,  the  investment 
in  plant  equipment  has  still  increased 
to  an  estimated  $63  billion,  at  an  annual 
rate,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1967.  How- 
ever, the  Increase  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  4  percent  instead  of  a 
jump  of  perhaps  the  $12  billion  which 
would  have  been  the  case  without  the 
suspension. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  partly  because  of  many  other 
factors,  the  economy  slowed  down  and 
slowed  down  too  much?  In  November, 
December,  January,  and  February,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  had  a  dropoff  in  in- 
dustrial production  for  the  first  time 
in  6  years. 

We  had  a  very  serious  reduction  in  au- 
tomobile sales.  We  had  a  number  of  other 
elements  in  the  economy  which  sug- 
gested that  the  situation  was  slowing 
down  rapidly. 

The  statistic  which  usually  precedes 
unemployment — a  diminution  in  the 
hours  of  work — revealed  a  decrease  from 
approximately  49.1  hours  a  week  to 
approximately  43  hours  a  week. 

I  asked  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee to  check  all  of  these  statistics.  They 
told  me  that  of  the  30  indicators  that 
had  been  reliable  in  the  past,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  about  19  of  them  were 
not  moving  at  all,  down  or  up.  Of  these 
19,  15  were  pointing  down  and  only  four 
were  pointing  up.  One  of  those  was  the 
stock  market  which  Is  a  true  reflection 
of  what  happens  to  interest  rates  in  such 
a  time.  People  get  back  into  the  stock 
market. 

The  Indicators  by  and  large  suggested 
that  the  economy  was  moving  downward. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  President  John- 
son on  March  9  suggested  that  we  re- 
store the  Investment  credit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  a  con- 
fession that  the  Investment  credit,  among 
other  things,  had  had  too  sharp  an  effect 
on  slowing  down  the  economy  and  tbat 


there  was  a  real  danger  of  unenudoy- 
ment  devek^ing  and  increasing  and  that 
under  those  drcumfltances  it  would  be 
wise  to  restore  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

I  would  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caklson]  said  earlier 
today,  that  this  was  a  confession  and 
admission  that  we  should  not  have  sus- 
pended the  investment  tax  credit  last 
year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  there  is  always  room  for  argu- 
ment. That  Is  the  reason  that  we  have 
100  Senators.  If  men  always  agreed,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  have  100  Sen- 
ators. 

These  differences  of  (H>inion  are  heal- 
thy because  they  help  us  to  consider  all 
aspects  of  problems  and  arrive  at  the 
proper  conclusions. 

The  Senator  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  his  minority  views  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  said  this  about  the 
idea  of  even  restoring  the  investment  tax 
credit: 

The  "nervouB  NeUlee"  in  the  White  House 
and  the  Treasury  Department  have  evidently 
decided  that  a  threatened  slowdown  in  the 
economy  requires  a  disorderly  retreat  from 
a  previously  adc^ted  plan  of  fiscal  policy 
action.  It  Is  disquieting  to  note  that  all  too 
many  cturently  In  the  tax  policy  kitchen 
cannot  stand  the  slightest  suggestion  of  beat 
from  the  b\islness  community,  particularly 
Ug  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  went  on 
in  his  minority  views  to  indicate  that 
really  there  was  no  real  need  for  the  bill 
ataU. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  Is  not  correct 
that  actually,  while  the  bill  had  been 
pending,  business  had  made  some  recov- 
ery and  that  the  econcany  right  now  ap- 
pears to  be  improving, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statistics  available  are  really  too  limited 
to  say.  I  think  that  they  are  encourag- 
ing. They  are  better  than  they  were  be- 
fore, but  I  would  not  say  on  that  basis 
that  the  economy  is  moving  ahead  or  Is 
in  good  shape. 

It  is  much  better  to  look  at  it  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  past  6  months.  If 
we  do  that  and  view  it  from  that  light,  we 
will  see  that  the  economy  is  not  moving 
ahead  as  it  should. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  room  for 
improvement. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  cor- 
porate profits,  for  example,  and  see  what 
happened  to  the  profits  of  General 
Motors,  Chrysler,  and  Ford,  he  will  note 
that  they  all  dropped  very  sharply. 

General  Motors'  profits  dropped  one- 
third  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Ford  profits  dropped  more  than  50  per- 
cent, I  believe,  and  so  did  Chrysler's. 

These  are  among  the  most  important 
elements  in  oiu-  society.  Regardless  of 
how  one  feels  about  the  level  of  profits, 
we  must  recognize  that  because  of  the 
fall  in  profits,  business  is  less  optimistic 
and  less  likely  to  Invest.  The  outlook  is 
less  promising. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  am  told 
that  the  automobile  industry  situation  in 
the  period  to  which  the  Senator  referred 
was  likely  the  result  of  the  poor  sales  in 
the  fall  of  last  year  which  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  the  confusion  over  the 
safety  standards.  That  situation  having 


been  ironed  out,  the  automobile  sales  are 
moving  ahead  now  as  we  had  iK>ped. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1967,  in  January,  February, 
and  March,  sales  dropped  greatly  com- 
pared to  the  same  quarter  of  the  prior 
year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  first 
quarter  sales  were  bad.  However,  the  in- 
dications are  now  that  they  are 
improving. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  some  of  the 
indicators,  which  indicate  this. 

The  index  of  net  business  formation, 
with  1957-59  being  the  base  year,  shows 
that  November  was  100.6;  December, 
101.4;  and  January,  102.2.  In  other  words, 
things  are  looking  up.  The  rate  is  pick- 
ing up. 

With  relation  to  new  business  incor- 
porations in  numbers,  the  Indicators 
reveal  16,206  for  November,  16,583  for 
December,  and  16,703  for  January.  That 
is  a  nice  indication  for  January. 

The  indicator  for  stock  prices,  500 
stocks,  with  1941-43,  as  the  base, 
shows  80.99  for  November,  81.33  for  De- 
cember, 84.45  for  January,  and  87.36  for 
February.  That  gives  us  no  cause  for 
alarm. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  are  very  in- 
teresting statistics,  but  they  are  very 
limited.  If  we  take  the  really  big  statis- 
tics, and  tsike  them  from  October  up  to 
date,  we  will  find  that  industrial  produc- 
tion, which  is  the  major  statistic  used 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  not 
been  good.  It  has  been  down.  Retail  sales 
have  not  been  good.  They  have  been  a 
little  better  In  the  last  few  weeks.  They 
are,  nevertheless,  still  poor  when  com- 
pared with  October. 

We  will  find  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween inventories  and  sales  Is  discour- 
aging, 

A  basic  industry  like  the  steel  industry 
is  producing  less, 

I  think  it  is  hard  overall  to  be  so  opti- 
mistic about  the  economy  as  to  believe 
that  the  pending  measure  should  not  be 
passed.  I  think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Retail  sales 
are  moving  up  now.  I  will  come  to  those 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However,  he  should  ccwnpare  them 
over  the  last  6  months. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  latest 
figures  are  good.  Let  us  look  at  other 
Indicators  which  are  rising.  Personal  in- 
come In  billions  of  dollars,  seasonally 
adjusted,  shows  the  figure  for  December 
to  be  601.8,  January,  607.5,  and  Febru- 
ary, 609.9. 

Let  us  then  look  at  the  average  hourly 
earnings,  manufacturing,  all  industries, 
in  dollars. 

We  see  that  the  figures  are,  for  De- 
cember 2.77,  for  January  2.77,  and  for 
February  2.78, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  very 
discouraging  in  a  country  in  which  pro- 
ductivity is  increasing.  We  have  3  months 
m  which  there  is  no  improvement  at 
all  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Louisiana.  There  is  a 
little  improvement  in  February,  not 
much,  but  slight, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  slight.  The 
figures    indicate    that   during    those    3 
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montlu  the  cost  of  living  did  go  up 
sllchtly,  and  the  compensation  actiially 
went  up  leas  than  one-third  of  1  per- 
cent. The  Senator  has  given  me  the 
hourly  compensation.  The  hours  worked 
declined. 

I  am  sure  that  even  the  money  Income 
went  down,  let  alone  the  real  Income. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Indica- 
tor for  nonagricultural  employment 
shows  for  December,  69.882  people;  for 
January.  70.240  people;  tuid  for  Febru- 
ary,   70.247    people. 

Estimated  weekly  sales  of  retail  stores. 
sales  for  the  week  ending,  In  billions  of 
dollars: 

Pebniary  11.  5  12. 

February  18.  5  38. 

Pebniary  25,  4.51. 

March  4.  6.50 

March  11.  5  51. 

March  18.  5  68. 

March  25.  6  06 

Commercial  banks,  total  loans  and  In- 
Testments,  billions  of  dollars;  seasonally 
adjusted: 

November.  3084. 

December.  310  7. 

January.  314.5. 

February,  316  2 

Total  new  construction,  billions  of  dol- 
lars;  seasonally  adjusted: 

December.  69  9. 

Jamiary.  711. 

February,  71  7. 

So  that  Indicator  seems  to  be  In  pretty 
fair  Aape. 

Selected  liquid  assets  held  by  public, 
billions  of  dollars;  seasonally  adjusted: 

December.  601 

January.  604  7 

February.  604  8. 

BCoDey  supply— average  of  dally  fig- 
ures, millions  of  dollars;  seasonally  ad- 
Justed: 

December,  170  3. 

January,  169  6. 

February.  170  5. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE  The  money  supply 
Is  a  fimction  of  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  very  largely,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been  trying  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  All  they  have  to 
do  Is  to  buy  Government  securities,  and 
the  money  supply  Increases — regardless 
of  the  pessimism  that  people  have  toward 
the  economy  It  does  not  mean  the  econ- 
omy itself  Ls  improving. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Any  expan- 
sion helps  no  matter  who  brings  It  about 

Merchandise  exports — billions  of  dol- 
lars; seasonally  adjusted : 

November,  $2  486. 

December.  $2  415. 

January.  $3,620 

That  Ls  a  very  optimistic  and  hopeful 
fltrure. 

Contract  construction  employment — 
mimons  of  workers;  seasonally  ad- 
justed: 

November,  3  20. 

Deeember.  3  29. 

January.  3.30. 

February .  3.36. 

So  I  would  say  that,  on  the  whole. 
those  figures  are  hopeful,  and  I  would 
point  oat  that  they  have  improved  since 
that  time.  They  are  still  improving. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  April  has  been  a 
pretty  good  month. 


Mr  LONG  of  Loul.slana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  heartily  approve  of  the 
magnificent  speech  that  he  has  been 
making  this  afternoon.  I  am  happy  to 
be  debating  Investment  credit  again,  be- 
cause we  have  been  off  It  for  3  weeks  I 
Just  glory  in  being  back  on  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  again  and  in  hearing 
somebody  dl.«icuas  It  who  knows  some- 
thing about  economics  and  the  reasons 
for  the  investment  tax  credit. 

It  is  a  Joy  to  disoass  investment  tax 
credit  for  a  change,  and  to  get  back  on 
the  bill  that  we  started  out  with.  It  seems 
like  a  memory  from  happy  days  to  be 
back  on  the  investment  tax  credit,  and  I 
revel  In  the  Senators  speech. 

It  Is  a  real  Joy  to  hear  a  man  discuss 
It  who  understands  what  the  rt«l  bill  Is, 
and  to  talk  for  a  change  about  an  amend- 
ment that  Is  germane  to  the  investment 
tax  credit  bill.  I  find  great  Joy  in  that. 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senator 
has  such  a  depth  of  understanding  of  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

May  I  say  that  It  all  the  more  proves 
how  right  he  Is  about  his  amendment; 
that  not  only  does  he  have  a  good  amend- 
ment, but  al-so.  he  understand^s  the  bill, 
and  knows  why  we  passed  It.  Even  though 
we  might  differ  on  some  minor  aspects  of 
the  bill,  when  I  read  off  the  facts  wldch 
Indicate  that  we  .should  reinstate  the 
investment  tax  credit,  the  Senator  un- 
derstands what  those  figures  mean  and 
what  tiieir  olgiiiflc-ance  might  be. 

So  I  salute  the  Senator,  and  I  want 
him  to  know  that  It  has  been  a  Joy  for 
me  to  hear  his  speech  on  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  today.  This  Ls  the  first 
we  have  been  back  on  the  track  for 
some  time  sliice  the  Gore-WUllams  rider 
came  up.  and  Irrelevant  riders  have  been 
hur\g  on  the  bill. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana.  He 
Is  very  flattering,  and  I  appreciate  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  th? 
Treasury  gave  the  reasons  that  I  have 
elicited,  and  I  should  like  to  otwre  more 
state  what  he  said  as  tlie  second  point: 

In  the  market  for  capital  goods,  the  ever 
onouiiting  tlow  oi  tiew  orders  by  business 
firms  coming  on  lop  of  aii  unprecedented 
rate  of  outlays  for  plant  and  equipment  Is 
generating  rl-slng  prices  rising  wage  rates 
and  shortages  of  some  skilled  labor,  and  Is 
augmenting  the  lain;*  demands  for  capital 
from  tianks  and  tbe  sccurlUes  market. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
have  discussed  the  impcict  on  the  capital 
market,  and  we  disagree  on  this.  But  I 
believe  that  our  cases  have  been  made. 

So  far  as  the  Influence  on  rising  prices 
was  concerned,  a  little  later  I  shall  refer 
to  some  material  documenting  the  fact 
that  the  particular  industries  affected  by 
the  Investment  credit  did  not  have  Infla- 
tion, their  prices  did  not  go  up,  they 
were  not  responsible  for  the  sharp  in- 
crease In  prices  which  we  suffered  from 
January  1  of  last  year  until  about  Sep- 
temt)er 

Mr  LONG  of  LouLsJana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  PROXMIRE     I  yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Loul.stana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  know  the  Senator's 
wishes,  and  I  shall  try  to  cooperate  with 
him.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  a  sad  situ- 


ation when  a  Senator  speaks  for  a  meri- 
torious amendment  which  would  be  of 
great  significance  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  people  of  his  State,  with  only  a  few 
people  present  who  seem  to  share  the 
view  that  his  amendment  should  not 
even  be  considered  on  Its  merits. 

I  would  be  happy  to  make  the  effort  to 
bring  a  quorum  In  and  to  make  Sena- 
tors stay  to  hear  the  speech  and  to  re- 
alize how  completely  right  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is.  But  It  is  now  7  or  8 
minutes  after  5,  and  It  would  be  dlCQcult 
to  get  all  Senators  to  the  Chamber,  much 
less  keep  them  here. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he 
permit  me  to  move  for  adjournment  at 
this  time,  and  the  Senator  finish  his 
speech  tomorrow,  when  more  Senators 
may  be  available  to  hear  him? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  happy  to  go  on  now  or  do  what- 
ever accommodates  the  acting  majority 
leader 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No,  Mr. 
President.  Just  a  moment,  please. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  OoREl  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  There  being  no  objec- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
comity.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams  1  had  a 
sp?ech  prepared  on  a  matter  on  which 
he  has  been  concerned  for  some  time, 
and  the  speech  has  already  been  re- 
lea.sed  to  the  press  for  delivery  today.  I 
would  not  think  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  would  wish  to  foreclose  a  Sena- 
tor fiom  making  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  did  not  know  about  that.  If  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  desired  to  yield 
the  floor,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  yield  the  floor  reserving  his  right 
to  continue  his  speech  tomorrow  so  that 
he  would  not  lose  the  right  to  make  the 
speech 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  make  any  such 
request.     I  had  made  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  with 
the  understanding  I  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  he  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor?  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  taking  the  time 
to  explain  his  position,  but  I  think  It 
would  be  better  if  he  were  to  finish  his 
speech  tonight  and  yield  the  floor,  and 
tomorrow  get  recognized  In  his  own 
right.  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  his  be- 
ing recognized.  However,  some  of  us 
have  been  here  for  days  and  cannot  get 
recognized  at  all.  We  are  getting  a  little 
impatient  at  this  farming  out  of  time. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  not  finish  another  chapter  of 
his  speech.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him.  If  he  wants  to  come  back  tomor- 
row, I  would  be  glad  to  listen  to  him 
tomorrow.  But  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
procedure,  we  should  stop  farming  out 
the  floor  this  way.  Some  of  the  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  been 
waiting  a  long  time  to  speak  for  only 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Suppose  I  go  ahead 
and  In  10  minutes  or  so  I  will  stop  at 
an  appropriate  ix>lnt  in  the  speech  and 
then  get  unanimous  consent  to  be  rec- 
ognized tomorrow  after  the  morning 
hour  to  complete  my  speech.  It  would 
take  quite  a  while  tonight  and  I  do  not 
want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Senator 
from  E>elaware,  who  has  an  Important 
speech,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  said, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  deliver  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
not  hesitate  about  saying  who  can  have 
the  floor  tomorrow.  How  long  would  the 
Senator  speak  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  nothing  is  more  flexible  than  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  de- 
pends on  the  colloquy.  I  would  hope  that 
we  can  finish  and  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  It  might  be  concluded, 
but  I  have  had  colloquy  today  with  a 
number  of  Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  I  have  a  speech  that  I 
could  limit  to  15  minutes.  I  can  wait  to 
dispose  of  it.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  finish  this  speech  tonight, 
which  would  give  us  a  good  round 
tomorrow. 

If  the  Presiding  OflQcer  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  tomorrow  It  is 
all  right.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  that. 
I  do  question  one  man  holding  the  floor 
for  2  or  3  days.  After  all,  a  5-hour 
speech  is  a  fairly  long  speech. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  the  circimi- 
stances.  I  jdeld  the  floor. 


ACKLEY  WARNS  OF  FURTHER 
INFLATION 

[The  following  colloquy  occurred  dur- 
ing Mr.  Proxicire's  speech,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD  at  this  point.] 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal,  on  page  5,  is 
an  article  entitled  "Intensified  Price 
Inflation  Likely  Soon,  Ackley  Warns — 
Ouldeposts  Revival  Urged."  This  article 
relates  to  a  statement  by  Gardner 
Ackley,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  It  portends  what 
I  have  been  warning  for  some  time; 
namely,  a  continuation  and  even  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  serious  Inflation  from 
which  this  country  has  been  suffering 
over  the  last  15  months. 

Mr.  Ackley  indicates  that  the  situa- 


tion is  likely  to  grow  worse,  and  well 
might  he  do  so,  in  the  face  of  the  im- 
pending multlbllllon-dollar  budget  defi- 
cit. I  disagree  with  some  of  the  reasons 
he  advances  for  price  Inflation  and  his 
forecast  of  more  serious  price  Inflation. 
I  think  Mr.  Ackley  could  have  saved  a 
lot  of  time  of  his  readers  If  he  had 
pointed  out  that  such  a  situation  may  be 
exj)ected  as  long  as  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  persist  in  voting  to 
run  our  Federal  Government  billions  and 
bUllons  of  dollars  deeper  in  debt. 

I  might  add  that  not  only  could  Mr. 
Ackley  forecast  Intensified  price  infia- 
tlon,  but,  along  with  it,  continued  high 
Interest  rates,  because  when  we  have 
Inflation,  we  can  always  expect  high  in- 
terest rates.  The  only  way  we  are  going 
to  stop  that,  Mr.  President,  is  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  multlblUion-doUar  deficit 
spending;  and  I  hope  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators will  sooner  or  later — and  prefer- 
ably sooner — realize  that  It  is  they  who 
are  causing  this  serious  problem  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tlie  Wall  Street  Jotirnal,  May  3.  1967] 
IifTKNBiriED   Puck   Ikflation   Likelt   Soon, 

ACKLXT     WAKNB OlTIDXPOSTS    REVIVAL     URGED 

(By  a  Wall  Street  Journal  staff  reporter) 
Wabhutctom. — President  Johnson's  top 
economic  adviser  warned  that  price  Inflation 
Is  likely  to  intensify  again  soon,  and  said 
steps  to  revive  the  voluntary  wage-price 
guidepoats  "must  be  and  will  be  taken  soon." 
Gardner  Ackley,  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  told  the  Society  of 
American  Business  Writers  meeting  here  that 
tbe  relative  relaxation  about  prices  lately  has 
been  pooslble  because  "an  upward  trend  in 
coata  has  been  masked  by  declining  prices 
for  food  and  raw  materials." 

Many  of  tbe  prices  that  have  been  declin- 
ing "will  soon  stabilize  or  even  move  back 
up,"  be  forecast,  adding  that  "last  year's 
price  Increasea  have  still  not  worked  their 
way  fully  through  our  cost  and  price  struc- 
ture." Aa  they  do,  be  said,  it  could  "set 
the  stage  for  stUl  further  price  pressures" 
that  could  mount  "painfully"  before  reason- 
able stability  la  finally  restored. 

NOT  oPTUnsnc  on  outlook 
It  la  also  poaalble,  Mr.  Ackley  said,  that 
price  preasurea  ooiUd  diminish  rather  quickly, 
but  be  cautioned  that  tbe  "outcome  Is  far 
from  aaaured." 

Tbe  nation,  be  said,  has  "definitely  not 
returned  to  tbe  complete  stability  of  whole- 
aale  prloea  wblcb  we  knew  from  1968  through 
1964,"  even  though  tbe  rise  between  March 
IBM  and  March  tbla  year  was  only  0.3%, 
compared  with  tbe  3.8%  bulgre  between  Au- 
gust 1986  and  August  1966.  Nor  will  consumer 
prices,  be  aald,  "return  Immediately  to  tbe 
nominal  1JS%  a  year  i>ace  that  we  saw" 
from  1959  through  1966.  "In  fact,"  Mr.  Ackley 
empbaalzed,  "we  cannot  expect  to  do  as  well 
In  tbe  montba  ahead  aa  we  have  done  In  the 
paat  alz  montba,"  when  consumer  prices  rose 
by  0.8%. 

Tbe  guldepoata  were  deliberately  deem- 
pbaalaed  early  tbla  year  when  It  appeared 
that  tbe  8.3%  annual  wage  increase  pattern 
tbey  prescribe  would  be  embarraaalngly  ex- 
ceeded by  many  unions  eager  to  make  up  for 
the  rlatng  coat  of  living;  the  percentage  fig- 
ure withdrawn  from  active  use  was  Intended 
to  reflect  tbe  national  average  trend  In  pro- 
ductivity, or  oxi^ut  per  man-hour,  in  recent 
yean.  Tba  guldeixiat  oonoept  also  holds  that 


prices  can  be  stable  If  wage  ooata  don't  rise 
more  than  productivity. 

DKCLINES  FKKDICnON   ON  POUCT 

Mr.  Ackley  declined  to  predict  what  tbe 
next  step  in  guldep>08t  policy  would  be,  but 
declared:  "I  only  know  that  aomethlng  like 
the  present  guldeposts  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time  to  come."  New  techniques  for 
"consultation,  perstiasion  and  Information" 
relating  to  their  application  to  specific  wage 
and  price  situations  should  be  considered,  be 
said.  He  emphasized  that  the  councU  takes 
"an  extremely  cautlotis  view  of  all  proposals 
that  In  any  degree  tend  to  move  the  guide- 
posts  closer  to  the  status  of  direct  controls — 
or  that  even  appear  to  have  that  result." 

While  the  voluntary  restraint  they  seelc  to 
foster  can  never  be  fully  effective,  Mr.  Ackley 
said,  he  maintained  that  business,  labor  and 
Oovemment  leaden  reject  the  alternatives 
of  "oijeratlng  the  economy  with  a  wasteful, 
costly  and  Inhunume  margin  of  slack;"  of 
"burdensome.  Inefficient  and  ultimately  un- 
successful direct  controls,"  and  of  attempts 
to  atomize  private  concentrations  of  power 
by  breaking  up  business  and  unions  into 
smaller,  weaker  units. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  if  we  are  going  to  stop 
tills  huge  deficit  which  threatens  us — 
and  this  year  it  could  be,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  realizes,  $15  billion,  $20  bil- 
lion, or  even  more — the  only  way  to  do 
It,  or  in  my  Judgment  the  only  effective 
way  to  do  it.  is  to  reduce  spending?  Is 
it  not  true  that  If  we  are  to  reduce 
spending,  we  will  have  to  start,  and  start 
Immediately,  with  programs  like  su- 
personic transport,  and  seek  the  elim- 
ination of  such  proposals? 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  very  wisely,  I 
think,  voted  against  the  Appalachian  au- 
thorization, which  would  have  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  particu- 
larly in  roadbuilding,  for  a  State  which 
already  has  had  an  enormous  amount 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  its  bene- 
fit. 

Is  it  not  true,  in  general,  that  Con- 
gress will  have  to  take  a  most  serious 
look  at  appropriations  measures  when 
they  come  before  us,  and  do  our  best  to 
hold  them  down  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  well  knows  that  a 
good  many  members  of  the  Committee, 
including  himself  on  many  occasions, 
have  advocated  what  we  refer  to  as  Fed- 
eral expenditure  control. 

Federal  expenditures  have  got  out  of 
control  in  the  last  few  years.  However, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  I  would 
say  that  a  reduction  in  spending  Is  not 
the  only  way  In  which  to  handle  this. 

The  decision  that  has  to  be  made  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
concerns  whether  purchasing  power  is  to 
be  taken  away  from  the  American  people 
by  inflation  or  by  taxes.  Either  way,  the 
Federal  Government  can  take  purchas- 
ing power  away. 

Up  until  now,  the  decision  has  ap- 
parently been  made  to  take  It  away  by 
means  of  inflation.  However,  there  could 
be  a  combination  of  a  reduction  In 
spending  and  an  increase  In  taxes. 
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n  fa  only  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  thla  power.  It  Is  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the 
Chfaf  Jiutloe  ol  the  Suiveme  Cotirt. 

TiM  Prerident  In  his  bodset  meflsase 
thU  year  attempted  to  steer  a  somewhat 
mlddlg  course  between  Inflation  and  In- 
cmied  taxes.  He  called  for  a  5-percent 
Izicnaae  In  income  taxes  which  would 
take  aome  purchaslxvg  power  away  from 
the  people. 

UDfortunate^y,  however,  he  did  not  call 
for  a  cutback  tn  spending  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, the  bulk  of  the  additional  purchas- 
ing power  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
American  people  will  be  taken  away  by 
Inflation. 

I  for  one  have  said  that  I  was  opposed 
to  any  increases  In  taxes  until  the  situ- 
ation to  in  the  control  of  Congress  to 
redaee  spending.  Then.  If  there  were  a 
reaUfltlc  and  solid  reduction  In  spend- 
ing and  we  still  could  not  stop  Inflation 
without  a  tax  increase.  I  would  be  the 
first  one  to  go  along  with  a  tax  increase. 
Howerer,  there  must  be  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  reduce  spending. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  It  is 
going  to  be  tn  Appalachla  or  the  war  on 
puTWtj  or  the  S8T  or  Oreat  Society  pro- 
grams or  how  much. 

Howerer.  I  will  guarantee  the  Senator 
from  Wlsconflln  that  if  he  scrutinizes 
the  bodgei  he  can  And  ways  and  means 
to  redaee  spending  by  approximately 
$4  bflUon  to  >5  billion  without  really 
harming  the  economy  and  the  advance 
In  progress  that  we  wish  to  make. 

This  means  not  necessarily  cutting 
oat  certain  programs,  but  slowing  them 
down  and  stretching  them  out.  If  we 
are  ever  going  to  do  it.  Ls  now  not  the 
time  to  do  it  when  we  have  a  war  on 
oar  hands? 

1  regret  that  the  President — and  ap- 
parofitly  those  in  control  of  Congress — 
has  seen  fit  to  try  to  get  along  on  a 
guns  and  butter  approach  by  having  the 
war  tn  Vietnam  and  having  all  kinds  of 
additional  Federal  spending  for  domes- 
tie  products  at  the  same  time. 

It  cannot  t>e  done  without  Inflation. 
That  Is  why  Mr  Ackley.  the  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  is  now  in  a  position  in  which 
he  has  to  reluctantly  forecast  a  worsen- 
ing of  this  situation. 

TH¥    «TTFl«aOWlC    T»AWSFO«T 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  along  with  a  sulMtantial  ma- 
jority— I  think  15  out  of  20  members. 
and  pertiaps  more — who  agreed  that  we 
abould  cut  spending  by  $5  billion  to  |6 
l>UUon  this  year. 

ttnce  the  Senator  raised  the  point,  I 
agree  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  ways 
Id  which  we  could  do  It.  and  many  places 
in  which  we  should  cut.  Supersonic 
transport  is  one  of  my  top  candidates 
for  a  cue  I  do  not  know  how  many 
others  would  agree  with  that  view. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  8ST  or  the  supersonic  transport 
thoold  be  eut  entirely. 

Mr.  FBOXMIRK      Tliere  was  a  eut  of 


$198   million  tn   the  amount  that  was 
requested. 

Mr.  Mn.T.KR  Mr.  President.  U  we 
are  not  careful,  the  Dnlted  States  could 
lose  the  raoe  on  the  SST.  However,  I 
share  a  great  concern  over  the  Inflation 
that  is  taking  place  in  this  country. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  increase  taxes 
to  make  up  for  the  SST,  assuming  that 
we  have  prudently  combed  the  budget  as 
far  as  other  expenditures  are  concerned. 
I  think  that  we  must  say  to  the  Ameri- 
can people:  "We  are  sorry,  but  we  must 
put  additional  taxes  on  you  so  that  the 
United  States  will  not  lose  the  SST 
race  " 

Nobody  here  seems  to  be  willing  to  tell 
the  American  people  the  facts  of  fiscal 
life.  They  want  the  people  to  believe  that 
we  can  fight  a  war  and  have  all  kinds  of 
spending  and  still  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  budget  They  believe  that  if 
there  Is  inflation  the  people  perhaps  will 
not  understand  who  is  causing  it. 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  causing 
It.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 
that,  and  I  respiect  the  fact  that  he  has 
on  several  occasions,  pointed  this  out 
However,  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  going  to 
take  more  warnings  by  people  like  Mr. 
Ackley  to  get  Congress  concerned  enough 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  if 
we  are  going  to  lose  the  SST  race  any- 
way, we  must  realize  that  the  British 
and  FYench  will  have  an  SST  which  will 
tie  slower  than  ours  It  will  t>e  capable 
of  a  speed  of  mach  2  instead  of  mach  3. 

Those  countries  are  incurrlnk  tre- 
mendous expenses  in  this  project.  They 
do  not  have  the  Icnowledge  that  we 
possess.  They  cannot  possess  such 
knowledge  at  this  time. 

A  big  risk  Is  Involved  In  whether  the 
project  will  be  commercially  feasible 
It  may  not  be  commercially  feasible  for 
many  years  In  the  meanwtille.  we  are 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  very  similar  research  In  space  and 
supersonic  flight. 

If  we  postpone  this  project  for  a  num- 
\xT  of  years,  we  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  thlr\k  that  with  our  unrivaled 
production  facilities  we  will  have  no  difTl- 
culty  tn  swamping  the  British  and  the 
French  who  do  not  have  anything  like 
the  production  facilities  that  we  possess. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  we  simply  wait 
on  the  supersonic  transport  until  we  solve 
the  technological  problem,  we  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

If  we  develop  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. It  would  provide  a  thrill  for  a  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  fly  overseas  When  they  do  fly  over- 
seas, what  advantage  will  they  receive 
from  the  SST?  It  would  merely  mean 
that  they  would  go  from  New  York  to 
Paris  in  2S  hours  Instead  of  7  hours. 
What  kind  of  an  advantage  is  that  ttiat 
we  should  spend  |4  "llUon  for  a  tiny 
fragment  of  the  American  people  to  get 
this  kind  of  beneflt? 

The  proponents  of  our  development  of 
the  SST  say  that  we  would  have  to  buy 
British  and  French  plane*.  We  can  buy 
them. 

Once  Britain  and  Prance  make  the 
88T  feasible.  American  Industry  will 
come  in  with  a  rush.  They  will  find  a 


way  to  finance  the  project  with  private 
money  and  not  with  public  money  and 
without  ninnlng  ttie  various  risks  that 
we  are  ttelng  asked  to  take  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MTLLBR.  The  Senator  pointed 
out  the  competition  over  the  SST.  While 
we  may  he  spending  hundreds  of  mllllonfl 
of  dollars  in  various  types  of  research,  we 
are  spendlr^g  atx)ut  $2  billion  a  month 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Prance  is  spend- 
ing nothing.  The  Soviet  Union  in  their 
assistance  to  North  Vietnam  is  spending 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
that  we  are  expending.  This  puts  us  In 
a  position  of  having  to  make  a  choice  of 
priorities. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  another 
good  argument  for  not  Investing  In  some- 
thing as  Irrelevant  as  the  supersonic 
transport. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  will  reserve  my  Judg- 
ment on  the  supersonic  transport  pend- 
ing the  pruning  of  this  budget  by,  I  hope, 
our  Appropriations  Committee,  so  that 
we  can  see  whether  we  can  come  up  with 
a  M  billion.  $5  billion,  or  16  billion  reduc- 
tion in  spending. 

If  we  have  to  have  an  Increase  In  taxes 
then  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  Inflation, 
I  will  then  vote  for  an  Increase  in  taxes. 

If  we  at  that  point  have  to  have  an  In- 
crease In  taxes  to  have  the  SST  and  pre- 
vent a  serious  loss  to  the  United  States, 
I  think  that  then  we  ought  to  put  it  up 
to  the  American  people  as  to  whether 
they  will  l)e  willing  to  have  an  Increase 
in  taxes  with  respect  to  that. 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  we  are  get- 
ting requests  for  the  SST  and  for  many 
other  projects,  and  nothing  is  t>elng  said 
atx>ut  the  need  to  l>alance  the  budget  or 
stop  inflation. 

I  think  that  we  are  Just  adrift  on  a 
sea  of  helplessness  right  now.  In  fact,  the 
Inflation  situation  seems  to  be  even  more 
hopeless  than  the  situation  that  the  Sen- 
ate Ls  in  right  now  with  respect  to  han- 
dling the  investment  tax  credit  bill. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  We  have  to  look  at 
the  facts.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  stabilize  prices  for  the  last 
4  or  5  months.  I  agree  that  Ackley's  warn- 
ing may  be  significant.  But  if  over  the 
last  5  months,  since  October,  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  has  risen  an  average 
of  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  a  month. 
about  2  percent  a  year.  It  would  ht  the 
best  performance  in  the  last  3  years. 

I  tjelleve  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is 
ritiht,  that  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  vast 
deficit  of  $15  billion  or  $20  billion,  we  can 
anticipate  that  we  will  tuive  inflatlonar>' 
forces  that  may  have  to  l)e  counteracted 
by  a  reduction  In  spending. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
atuk. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sermtor 
from  Wisconsin  has  spoken  alx>ut  the 
spending  problem.  As  the  Senator  spoke, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  tie  Is  a 
memtier  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Do  I  understand  correctly? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  What  is  the 
Senator  s  present  position  in  that  com- 
mittee? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  was 
my  understanding.  I  was  afraid  to  ask, 
for  fear  that  Wright  Patmaw  might  be 
chairman  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  it  alternates  back  and  forth. 
There  is  wily  one  reason  why  I  am  chair- 
man. Two  senior  Senators  on  the  com- 
mittee have  other  chairmanstilps.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FtaaaicHT] 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  Is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  am  the  next  in  line,  and  al- 
though I  am  a  junior  member,  I  am 
chairman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senator 
FuLBRicHT  is  also  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Senator  Fulbricht 
is  also  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  made  some  studies — 
at  least,  his  committee  has  made  some 
studies — in  areas  that  touch  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  believe 
he  Is  doing  a  fine  job,  and  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  him.  I  simply  say  that  some 
of  the  studies  he  has  tieen  making  have 
been  In  areas  that  involve  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  am 
sure  that  he  knows  that  to  be  the  case. 
He  has  t)een  making  some  studies  alwut 
the  debt  structure  and  about  the  credit 
structure,  and  even  in  the  field  of  taxa- 
tion, which,  may  I  say.  Is  appropriate.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  that  for  a  moment. 
In  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, we  have  for  years  done  things  of 
that  sort,  studied  some  of  the  proposals 
which  in  our  Judgment  made  good  sense; 
and  we  eventually  suggest  to  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Finance  that  It  should  act  in 
certain  areas. 

Does  the  Senator  recognize,  and  has 
his  committee  recognized,  that  the  great 
prosperity — the  continued  upward  rate 
of  prosperity — during  the  last  6  years  has 
been  related  to  the  increase  in  the  delrt 
structure? 

For  example.  If  you  look  at  the  per- 
sonal and  private  debt  figure,  it  has  been 
increasing  on  an  overall  rate  by  about  $2 
for  alxjut  every  increase  of  $1  in  the 
gross  national  product.  Has  the  Senator 
noticed  that  fact? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  that  is  a  fact 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  In  other 
words,  we  have  been  Increasing  our  gross 
national  product  by  about  $50  billion  a 
year  recently,  and  it  is  a  growing  rate. 
It  has  been  growing  about  $50  billion  a 
year.  But  a  $50  billion  Increase  in  the 
gross  natioruU  product  for  the  past  20 
years,  on  the  average,  has  usually  l)een 
accompanied  by  an  Increase  of  twice  that 
figure  in  the  overall  public  and  private 
debt — Involving  Government,  individu- 
als, and  corporations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
Is  a  disparity  in  the  increase  In  the 
public  debt  and  the  increase  in  ttie  pri- 
vate debt. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  this  increase  in  the 
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deb*  structure,  in  the  case  of  some,  has 
been  absolutely  necessary;  that  we  sim- 
ply could  not  tiave  had  tills  Increase 
In  the  groas  national  product  without  an 
Increase  in  the  credit  structure.  People 
think  of  debt  as  a  bad  tiling;  they  ttilnk 
of  credit  as  a  good  thing.  Credit  la  some- 
tliing  you  liave. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ttils  is  a  very  inter- 
esting area.  Frankly,  our  committee  has 
not  conducted  the  kind  of  studies  in  this 
area  that  the  Senator's  suggestions  and 
questions  would  suggest.  I  believe  we 
stiould  try  to  find  out  the  correlation  and 
the  importance  of  private  debt,  and  so 
forth,  to  economic  progress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tliat  ttiere  is  necessarily  a  correla- 
tion t)etween  Federal  debt  increase  and 
the  increase  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

As  I  understand  It,  between  1920  and 
1930,  for  example,  our  Federal  debt  was 
sutKtantially  decreased.  This  was  a 
period  of  national  growth,  of  prosperity, 
and  so  forth,  and  subsequently  we  had 
a  depression. 

Nevertheless,  ttils  was  a  period  when 
we  grew  very  well,  and  we  reduced  our 
Federal  debt. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  necessarily  a 
connection  showing  that  there  must  be 
a  growing  national  debt  In  order  to  have 
an  expansion  or  growth  of  the  economy. 
I  hope  not. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
gained  the  impression  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  expand  our  gross  national  product 
and  continue  to  do  so,  as  we  have  done, 
with  full  employment,  we  will  find  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  live  with  a  con- 
tinued increase,  a  continued  growth,  in 
the  public  and  private  debt  structure.  As 
I  see  it.  there  is  only  one  way  out.  In  the 
atjsence  of  a  depression  or  a  recession 
which  would  wipe  out  much  of  the  debt 
structure — a  really  big  debt  structure 
would  wipe  out  a  great  deal  of  it.  because 
people  would  go  bankrupt — in  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
will  have  to  liave  a  steady  increase  in 
our  overall  public  and  private  debt  struc- 
ture; and  the  debt  will  have  to  go  some- 
where to  continue  to  provide  the  money 
supply  to  permit  the  Nation  to  grow  as  it 
has  l>een  growing. 

Does  the  Senator  see  any  reason  to 
l)elleve  that  that  situation  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  wliy  you  cannot  have  an  increase 
in  the  money  suj^ly  and  an  increase  in 
growth  and  an  increase  in  prosperity 
without  necessarily  any  corresponding 
increase  in  debt. 

It  may  l>e  that  I  am  wrong  about  this. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  economic  studies, 
that  are  convincing,  wliich  show  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  regular  and  sub- 
stantial increases  in  debts — public,  pri- 
vate, and  governmental — in  order  to 
grow  and  expand.  That  would  be  an  in- 
teresting area  of  study,  but  I  have  not 
seen  such  a  study. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  As  tilings 
stand  now.  if  one  more  Cadillac  auto- 
mobile were  to  l)e  produced  this  year 
ttuui  was  produced  last  year— that  is,  in 
order  to  produce  as  many  as  have  l>een 
produced  and  to  Increase  the  numlier  by 
one— Ik  would  be  neeeasary  to  build  one 


more  $5,000  CadiUac  automobUe,  to  in- 
crease the  debt  structure  by  at)out  $10,- 
000.  Here  is  how  that  would  work.  The 
man  who  bought  the  automobile  would 
Ixjrrow  the  money  to  buy  it.  Let  us  say 
he  would  owe  the  money  to  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  Then  GMAC 
would  iKirrow  that  amoimt  of  money 
from  an  insurance  company.  So  the 
money  would  be  borrowed  twice.  The 
man  who  bought  the  automobile  would 
owe  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.. 
and  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 
would  in  turn  lie  indebted  to  the  insur- 
ance company. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  I  see  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  getting  at. 
What  we  must  recognize  is  that  we  are 
putting  it  in  a  negative  way  when  we  say 
we  have  to  Increase  the  debt.  What  we 
must  increase  are  our  savings.  Savings 
are  represented  by  what  people  invest  in 
insurance  and  what  they  invest  in  banks. 
Those  savings  investments  can  l)e  l>or- 
rowed. 

On  the  average,  we  save  atmut  7  per- 
cent of  our  income.  Those  savings  are 
available  for  investment.  If  we  do  not 
have  savings,  we  cannot  very  well  induce 
tills  kind  of  investment  without  infla- 
tion. It  is  savings  that  are  fundamental. 
Savings  can  t)e  Iwrrowed  from  people 
who  are  spending  less  than  their  income 
by  people  who  want  to  have,  tar  instance, 
Cadillac  automobiles  but  do  not  have  the 
Income  at  the  time,  but  who  will  repay 
what  they  tiave  borrowed  to  the  people 
who  have  provided  the  savings.  The  sav- 
ings are  fundamental. 

While  the  country  Is  constantly  grow- 
ing, I  suppose  It  is  proper  to  assume  that 
our  savings  are  growiri  correspondingly. 
Otherwise,  It  would  l)e  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  savings  ttirough  inflation,  which 
is  punishing  and  cruel. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  ivory 
tower  economist  likes  to  use  a  happier 
phrase.  He  uses  the  phrase  "debt  or 
credit."  That  is  an  important  aspect  of 
our  operation.  It  has  much  to  do  with 
our  discussion  of  Investment  tax  credit. 
But  the  ivory  tower  economist  would  like 
to  have  us  say  that  in  order  that  the 
gross  national  product  on  an  annual 
l)asis  may  expand  by  $1,  the  money  sup- 
ply must  be  increased  by  $2.  That  is 
probably  how  they  would  say  it.  But  In 
doing  so,  they  recognize  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  money  supply;  that 
there  is  really  no  difference  l)etween 
money  and  credit.  Both  of  them  serve 
the  same  purpose. 

When  I  first  started  to  take  courses  In 
l)anking  and  currency  in  college  tlie  first 
thing  I  was  taught  was  tliat  money  and 
credit  are  added  together.  Money  and 
credit  are  the  same  things.  They  serve 
the  same  purpose.  I  can  do  ttie  same 
thing  with  credit  as  I  can  do  with 
money.  If  anyone  is  willing  to  give  me 
credit,  I  can  use  it  for  that  purpose.  Our 
money  supply  on  the  one  hand  is  our 
debt  structure  on  the  other.  They  are  the 
same.  If  we  expand  our  tremendous 
economy  we  find  it  necessary  to  Increase 
this  tremendous  money  and  credit  struc- 
ture in  order  to  expand  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  I  find  myself  wondering 
if  it  is  possitile  to  do  it  any  ottier  way. 
The  other  ways  that  occur  to  me  would 
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Involve  confiscation,  which  I  do  not  fa- 
vor and  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
here  favors;  denouncing  our  Just  debts 
and  obligations:  or  some  sort  of  huge  de- 
pression that  would  cause  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  to  declare  bankruptcy  and 
wipe  out  debts  that  exist  through  orga- 
nizations and  voluntarily  surrender  cer- 
tain aasets  to  get  people  to  work  and  pay 
off  what  they  can 

I  wanted  to  kiio*  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knew  of  any  way  that  we  can 
expand  this  great  debt  economy  of  ours 
without  Increasmg  the  money  supply 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  No.  the  money  sup- 
ply has  to  be  increased,  and  all  econ- 
omists, both  liberal  and  conservative. 
agree  on  that  Mr  Freedman.  who  was 
an  adviser  to  Mr.  Goldwater  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign,  said  we  should 
Increase  it  3  percent  to  4  percent  a  year 

The  point  I  make  Is  that  there  is  no 
question  that  in  a  growing  economy,  with 
more  people,  we  are  going  to  have  more 
debt.  Debt  Is  the  opposite  of  savings  The 
people  cam  more  than  they  spend  and  in 
turn  they  lend  it.  When  they  lend  It.  it 
Is  borrowed  by  somebody,  thus  creating 
a  debt.  This  keeps  the  economy  healthy 
and  proper  but  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  to  have  a  constantly  and  a  rapidly 
growing  Ftederal  debt.  I  am  not  sure  It 
means  we  have  to  have  a  private  and 
local  debt  that  would  grow  any  more 
rapidly  than  savings 

The  essential  action  that  must  be  taken 
If  we  are  going  to  get  by  without  a  de- 
pression is  to  ~ave  enough  to  invest  and 
not  have  the  Federal  Government  try  to 
come  in  to  move  It  more  rapidly  than  it 
would  ordinarily. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


11     A.M. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  am.  tomorrow 

The  motion  was  agreed  to .  and  '  at  5 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m  i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  4, 1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.sd.w,  M.\y  3,  1%7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Father     Walter     Wllczek.     principal. 
Gordon  Technical  High  School.  Chicago, 
HI.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  source  of  all  good- 
ness and  Joy,  author  of  liberty  and  truth, 
we  humbly  beg  Your  blessing. 

Coming  from  a  diversity  of  back- 
grounds but  united  by  a  simple  faith  in 
Your  dlTlaity.  a  deep  appreciation  for 
our  democracy,  and  a  common  electoral 
Ideal,  we  unite  today  in  humbly  acknowl- 
edging our  dependence  upon  You  In 
achieving  those  goals  which  ennoble  our 
hearts  and  strengthen  our  principles 

Today,  together  with  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world,  we  ask  you 
to  help  the  Members  of  this  elected 
body  grow  in  a  mutual  trust  that  will 
join  them  in  works  of  great  achieve- 
ment. Make  them  alert  to  the  needs  of 


others  by  creating  In  them  that  sensi- 
tivity of  soul  which  Is  the  key  to  Your 
kingdom  Prune  from  their  lives  the 
habits  and  attitudes  that  lead  only  to 
dead  ends  and  lost  opportunities  Make 
them  ever  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
have  achieved  and  ever  quick  to  seek  new 
KOodnes.s  Grant  them  an  insight  into 
the  depth  of  Your  concern  for  the  need.s 
of  others  Grant  them  an  Integrity  and 
dedication  that  Is  a  reflection  of  Your 
concern  for  all  Your  children  Let  their 
service  be  profe.s,sionally  g(X)d,  morally 
correct,  and  humanly  helpful  Give  them 
the  prudence  and  in.slsht  to  fulfill  their 
duties  with  a  g(xxl  conscience 

May  they  be  honorable  In  their  deal- 
ings, pursuant  of  the  common  Kood  In  all 
their  deliberations,  motivated  by  princi- 
ples In  all  their  ar-tions  Give  them  the 
grace  and  courage  to  say  what  they  mean 
and  to  mean  what  they  .say  May  they  be 
ever  ready  to  endure  the  hate  and  cal- 
umnies of  their  opponents  without  want- 
ing to  pay  them  back  with  the  .same  coin 
Lastly.  HeaverUy  Father,  may  they  be 
ever  conscious  of  this  one  truth  that  In 
a  profession  where  one  Is  expected  to 
satisfy  so  many.  It  is  most  Important  that 
they  first  try  to  satisfy  You 

We    ask    these    ble.sslngs    throueh    the 
intercession  of  Your  Divine  Son      Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rlnglon.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested : 

S  617  An  act  t<i  authorize  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  Montana  and 
Washington  to  us*  the  Income  from  certain 
Lands  for  the  construction  of  facllltleB  for 
State  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  re- 
formatory Institutions,   and 

S  889  .\n  act  Vi  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness.  Loe  Padres  National  Forest,  In 
the  State  of  California 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86—42.  appointed  Mr  Hickenlooper.  Mr 
FoNC.  and  Mr  Bible  to  attend  the  10th 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  to  be  held  in  Ottawa. 
Canada.  May  10  to  14,  1967 


POLISH   CONSTITUTION   DAY 

Mr  R06TENK0WSKI,  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minols^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ROSTENKOW8KI  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  delighted  that  Rev  Father  Walter 
Wllczek.  principal  of  Gordon  Technical 
High  School,  located  In  my  district,  and 
which,  next  year,  will  be  the  largest  pa- 
rochial technical  high  school  In  Chicago. 
with   an   enrollment  of   2.400  students, 


was  able  to  appear  before  us.  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Speaker,  to  offer  the 
opening  prayer  today.  May  3.  1967,  a  day 
upon  which  we  commemorate  the  Polish 
National  Holiday. 


ELECTIONS    IN    SUNFLOWER   AND 
MOORHEAD,  MISS. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Si)eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  re\1se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  S[:>eaker.  yesterday 
Sunflower  and  Moorhcad  Townships,  two 
.small  towns  in  Mississippi,  were  the  scene 
of  very  important  elections.  Usually  local 
elfx-tions  In  small  towns  receive  little 
special  attention,  but  In  these  elections 
Negroes  for  the  first  time  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  Negro  and  white  can- 
didates In  spite  of  economic  and  other 
pre.ssures,  a  substantial  number  of  Ne- 
groes voted  for  Negro  candidates  for 
mayor,  for  councilman,  and  for  super- 
visor 

TTiese  elections  were  unusual  in  other 
nspccts.  The  Negro  candidates  were 
supported  by  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  which  has  worked  so 
hard  to  bring  the  franchise  to  Mississippi 
Negroes  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Justice  took  necessary  action  to  protect 
the  Integrity  of  these  elections.  In  a 
reversal  of  previous  policy  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  Monday,  May  1, 
designated  Sunflower  County  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
for  Federal  examiner,  making  these  two 
townships.  Sunflower  and  Moorhead, 
eligible  for  Federal  observers. 

Federal  observers  were  present  yester- 
day for  the  elections.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  John  Dear  deserve  commenda- 
tion from  all  those  who  are  committed 
to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  all 
citizens.  There  action  is  providing  a  Fed- 
eral presence  was  necessary  to  instill 
confidence  in  the  voters,  and  to  prevent 
violence  Now  that  the  elections  are  over, 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  assign 
Federal  examiners  under  the  authority 
given  to  the  Department  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  expedite  registra- 
tion for  the  fall  elections  These  regis- 
trars should  do  everything  they  can  to 
insure  that  Negroes  have  the  free  oppor- 
tunity to  register. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  marked  a  good 
beginning  in  Mississippi.  The  time  when 
all  citizens  In  Mississippi  and  elsewhere 
will  have  the  free  and  equal  opportimlty 
to  participate  In  the  democratic  process 
cannot  be  far  away. 


DESIGNATING  OZARK  LOCK  AND 
DAM  IN  HONOR  OF  JAMES  W. 
TRIMBLE 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which 
will  attempt  to  honor  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  served  until  1966.  In  the  22 
years  James  W.  Trimble  served  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  he  did  many 
worthwhile  things  for  the  country  and 
the  people  of  his  district.  Among  his  ef- 
forts was  a  continued  devotion  to  the 
Arkansas  River  development  project. 

For  this  reason.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Ozark  Lock  and  Dam  renamed  In  honor 
of  James  W.  Trimble.  My  bill  to  this  ef- 
fect Is  as  follows: 

HR.   9594 
A    bill    to    designate   Ozark   Lock    and   Dam 

(lock  and   dam   No    13)    on  the  Arkansu 

River  as  the  "James  W.  Trimble  Lock  and 

Dam". 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Osark 
Lock  and  Dam  (lock  and  dam  No.  12)  now 
under  construction  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
Arkanaaa.  authorized  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preeerratlon  of  certain  public  works  on  rlvera 
and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  34.  1946  (60  Stat.  634;  P.L.  626, 
79th  Congress),  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated hereafter  as  the  "James  W.  Trimble 
Lock  and  Dam".  Any  law,  regulation,  map, 
document,  or  record  of  the  United  States  in 
which  such  lock  and  dam  Is  referred  to  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such  lock 
and  dam  as  the  "James  W.  Trimble  Lock 
and  Dam". 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE— PERMIS- 
SION TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL 
EDUCATION— PERMISSION  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  General  Education  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  tlAs  afternoon  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  In- 
form the  House  if  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  members? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  inform  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  members,  and  it  Is 
agreeable  with  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  1111- 
nols? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND  SUPPIEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  SpefUter,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  9481)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK  TKK  COlCIirmZ  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  9481,  with  Mr. 
O'Haka  of  BSlchlgan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  caisent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  CMr.  Mahow]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  will  be  recognized  for 
1  hou"-. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  "reg- 
ular" supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1967.  There  was 
a  general  supplemental  bill  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  last  session,  dealing  with 
fiscal  year  1967,  In  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  additional  funds  for  a 
number  of  agencies,  Including  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  for  benefits  to 
veterans  of  the  war;  for  mass  transporta- 
tion; for  urban  renev/al;  and  so  on.  In 
addition,  that  bill  was  used  to  fimd  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
program  and  the  poverty  program  inas- 
much as  the  basic  authorizing  bills  for 
those  programs  came  along  too  late  to 
permit  Inclusion  In  the  regular  bills  for 
fiscal  1967. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  House  ap- 
proved a  Southeast  Asia  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1967  for  fur- 
ther financing  of  the  war. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  based  upon 
the  recommendations  and  the  budget 
requests  made  by  the  President  as  re- 
flected in  House  Documents  Nos.  83,  91, 
and  109. 

This  bill,  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, carries  total  appropriations  of 
«2,047,606,133.  It  is  $87,326,700  below 
the  budget  estimates  of  $2,134,932,833 
from  the  President,  a  reduction  of  about 
4  percent.  There  is  a  summary  of  these 
totals  by  the  various  chapters  in  the  bill 
on  page  3  of  the  committee  report  which 
Is  available  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  largest  single  object  funded  in 
this  bill  is  military  and  civilian  pay  in- 
creases voted  in  the  last  session.  The 
last  Congress  Increased  the  pay  of  civil- 


ian workers  In  all  the  agencies  and 
branches  of  the  Oovemment  and  also  in- 
creased the  pay  of  all  military  persormel. 
There  Is  roughly  $1,000,000,000,  plus,  in 
the  bill  on  that  acooimt.  This  is  not  the 
total  cost.  The  committee  report  points 
out  that  approximately  $262,000,000  or 
24  percent  of  the  tetol  additional  cost  in 
1967  will  be  absorbed  by  the  various 
agencies  with  available  funds.  Military 
requirements  in  Vietnam  prevent  a  com- 
parable absorption  rate  by  Defense 
agencies,  and  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
is  unable  to  absorb  a  significant  amount 
because  of  costs  resulting  from  an  e:;- 
tremely  large  unanticipated  rise  in  mail 
volume.  Aside  from  these  two  exceptions, 
53  percent  of  the  total  costs  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  be  met  with  funds 
previously  appropriated. 

I  should  add  that  funds  to  finance 
these  pay  increases  were  not  requested  of 
the  Congress  in  the  last  session,  and  were 
not  then  considered.  We  are  now  con- 
sidering the  amounts  necessary  to  pay 
the  additional  scales  of  compensation 
agreed  to  last  year  and  are  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  gentleman's 
opening  remarits  he  said  that  this  is  the 
second  regular  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  wondered  if  the  gentleman 
used  the  word  "regular"  in  the  context 
that  it  has  become  regular  from  the 
standpoint  of  practice,  or  whether  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bills  are  a 
regular  procedure. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  bill  is  actually  the 
third  supplemental  appropriation  biU 
which  has  been  considered  for  fiscal  1967. 
Earlier  this  session  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  war  effort  in  South- 
east Asia  was  considered.  It  is  true  that, 
generally  speaking,  there  are  sup- 
plemental bills  to  finance  programs  that 
were  approved  by  Congress  in  the  pre- 
vious year  but  which  had  not  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  previous  year;  and  to 
supply  urgent  requirements  otherwise. 

For  example,  the  $1  biUion  item  we 
are  now  discussing  grows  out  of  the 
action  of  Congress  in  providing  addi- 
tional pay  for  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel. If  we  had  provided  the  additional 
fimds  last  year,  very  probably  we  would 
not  have  been  in  the  position  of  getting 
the  agencies  to  absorb  as  much  as  they 
have  otherwise  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  wish  to  pay  any 
disrespect  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
but  I  wonder  if  we  should  anticipate  a 
third  regular  supplemental  bill  this  year. 
Can  I  assume  there  will  be  one? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  not  so  assume 
with  respect  to  fiscal  1967.  Usually,  near 
the  end  of  a  session  there  is  a  so-called 
cleanup  supplemental  bill,  and  that  is 
another  one  which  may  be  included.  But 
that  would  be  with  respect  to  fiscal  1C68, 
not  1967.  One  reason  that  there  will 
probably  be  such  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  is  that  some  of  the  regular 
authorization  bills  have  not  been  ap- 
proved and  will  not  be  approved  In  time — 
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such  as  the  poverty  program  and  some  of 
the  programs  in  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have 
supplemental^  for  those  programs,  but 
they  would  be  supplementals  for  fiscal 
19M  rather  than  fiscal  1967 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  On  page  17  of  the  bill. 
under  chapter  VIII,  'MiliUry  construc- 
tion, family  housing,"  there  is  provided 
$5,500,000  which,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  clear- 
ly subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  or  some 
other  member  of  the  committee  if  there  Is 
any  reason  for  leaving  that  provision  in 
the  bill  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  Is  expected  to  be  consid- 
ered In  the  next  few  days 

tAi.  MAHON.  That  Item  could  go  out 
on  a  point  of  order.  I  understood  that  on 
yesterday  a  rule  was  requested  oi'.  the 
authorization  bill 

Mr.  GROSS     Yes 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  the  funds 
could  be  added  in  the  other  body  if  the 
item  should  go  out  of  the  bill  today,  but 
these  funds  have  been  considered  neces- 
sary to  Implement  the  legislation  enacted 
by  the  last  Congress.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  who  is  sUnding 
near  you,  might  have  a  comment  to  make 
In  regard  to  it;  he  serves  on  the  subcom- 
mittee that  considered  the  matter 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina 

B^.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  this  item 
Is  Indeed  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
The  original  legislation  was  Included  In 
the  demonstration  cities  bill,  but  it  pro- 
vided that  funds  will  be  appropriated 
only  on  the  basis  of  authorizations  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  This  is 
not  to  provide  housing  for  men  in  the 
military  service.  It  is  to  pay  the  losses 
Incurred  by  service  personnel  and  civilian 
employees  of  the  services  in  the  sale  of 
properties  they  own  around  military 
bases  that  arc  bein«  closed.  This  is  a 
new  program  It  is  not  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  anybody,  but  it  is  to  pay  individ- 
uals the  losses  they  incur  in  the  sale  of 
houses  they  are  forced  to  sell  because  of 
military  base  closures 

The  original  request  before  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  was  $11 
million.  They  want  to  begin  this  pro- 
gram right  away,  because  many  of  the 
people  who  have  incurred  these  losses 
are  in  need  of  their  money,  and  they 
want  to  get  started  before  the  new  fiscal 
year  begins  in  July  The  subcommittee 
did  not  think  they  could  properly  expend 
$11  million,  so  the  item  was  reduced  by 
50  percent,  and  that  is  why  the  amount 
in  the  bUl  today  is  $5,500,000 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  another 
major  Item  in  the  bill  relates  to  grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance  Last  year. 
there  was  a  miscalculation  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  to  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  for 
public  assistance  grants  to  the  States. 
so  we  have  provided  in  this  bill  the  sum 
of  $470,000,000  for  additional  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance.  It  Is  a 
matching  formula  proposition  and  it  is 


virtually  mandatory  under  terms  of  the 
basic  legislation. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wlsconsm. 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
Just  like  to  add  to  the  comments  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that,  as  far 
as  the  House  is  concerned,  we  did  accept 
the  estimate  of  the  Executive,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  any  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  this  item  The  amount 
we  allowed  was  the  full  amount  that  was 
requested 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  correct  What  I  mean  Ls  that 
we  failed  Ud  provide  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey needed  because  we  did  not  know  the 
precise  amount  We  (^ave  all  the  money 
requested  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  That  was  the  best  Infomiatlon  we 
had.  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  but 
had  we  known  all  the  facts  we  now  know, 
we  could  have  then  provided  the  neces- 
.sary  additional  funds.  The  executive 
branch  could  have  then  sent  up  a  re- 
vised estimate 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
hale  to  make  that  commitment  now.  be- 
cause we  know  the  facts  as  far  as  1968. 
and  we  know  they  have  underestimated 
in  the  1968  budget,  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  before  our  committee  They 
have  underestimated  the  budget  on  pub- 
lic assistance  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  I  would  hate  to  add  that 
money  now  I  think  It  is  up  to  them  to 
send  up  a  supplemental  request  I  did 
not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  com- 
mitting the  House  and  the  committee  to 
appropriate  the  amount  needed  under 
the  best  estimate,  because  we  know  the 
budget  Ls  underestimated  now  I  think 
it  is  Incombent  upon  the  executive 
branch   to   send   up  a  proper   budset 

Mr  MAHON  It  is.  of  course.  Incum- 
bent upon  the  executive  branch  to  send 
up  a  proper  budget,  and  there  would  be 
no  absolute  need  for  Congress  to  take 
the  initiative  for  providing  money  above 
the  budget  for  public  assistance  There 
is  very  little  discretion  Involved  In  it.  It 
must  be  provided  under  the  law  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  is  correct  In  provid- 
ing the  funds  requested  in  the  bill  before 
us  today 

Another  cost  funded  in  the  bill.  Mr 
Chairman,  is  about  $152  3  million  rough- 
ly, for  the  Post  Office  Department,  large- 
ly associated  with  an  unprecedented 
growth  in  the  volume  of  mall 

In  the  bill  there  is  also  $91,100,000  for 
payments  to  the  health  insurance  trust 
fund  This  must  be  done  We  have  no 
discretion  under  the  law 

Then,  .some  $98,000,000  is  in  the  bill  for 
the  Increase  In  veterans  compensation 
and  pension  caseloads 

Also,  some  $40,200,000  is  provided  for 
emergency  expenses  of  fighting  forest 
fires  and  disaster  relief 

There  are  other  items.  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  are  covered  in  the  report,  but  I 
have.  I  believe,  mentioned  the  largest 
amounts  included  in  the  bill  before  us 
As  I  mentioned,  this  bill  Is  $87  3  million 
below  the  Presidents  budget  estimates, 
a  reduction  of  alxiut  4  percent.  There 


was  relatively  little  latitude  for  making 
reductions  Highly  urgent  Items  are  In- 
volved. The  committee  did  the  best  it 
could  to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
without  providing  funds  that  could  be 
done  without. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  heard 
the  colloquy  engaged  In  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  concern- 
ing the  supplemental  or  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

My  inquiry,  is  whether  or  not  this 
additional  amount  will  accrue  to  the  ad- 
ministration's planned  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1967  or  for  the  planned  deficit  for 
fi.scalyear  1968? 

Mr  MAHON  Tills  will  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  course,  affect  the  budget  and  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  exact  amount,  of  course, 
for  each  cannot  be  calculated  at  this 
time. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  estimate 
of  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1967,  which 
Is  $9  7  billion,  will  be  increased  by  the 
$2  billion  included  in  this  bill,  because 
these  supplemental  funds  were  antic- 
ipated In  the  budget  when  the  deficit 
estimates  referred  to  were  arrived  at. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  especially  appreciate  the 
part  of  the  comment  wherein  he  says  it 
will  accrue  to  the  fiscal  year  1967  esti- 
mate, but  I  have  a  copy  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  s  letter  dated  March 
14  In  front  of  me.  In  which  he  makes  the 
very  point  he  has  just  now  reiterated: 
that  the  planned  deficit  of  the  admin- 
istration budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  is 
$97  billion,  and  I  believe  he  lists  five 
additional  areas  which  might  make  It 
more  than  that. 

Is  It  not  true  that  these  deficiency  bills 
or  supplemenUl  appropriation  bills 
usually,  with  a  minimum  of  notice  to  the 
public,  revert  back  and  accrue  to  that 
which  was  originally  planned  when  the 
budget  was  first  submitted'  I  believe 
this  is  a  point  of  public  Information 
w  hlch  ought  to  be  brought  out.  so  that  we 
will  know  and  finally  can  go  back  and 
total  up  the  various  deficiencies  and  the 
various  supplementals,  and  add  them  on 
to  the  original  planned  deficit,  to  see 
what  it  finally  will  become 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  these  funds  recommended  for  ap- 
propriation In  this  bill  were  taken  Into 
account  in  the  January  budget  and  were 
taken  Into  account  In  arriving  at  the  esti- 
mated deficit  for  fiscal  year  1967  of  $9  7 
billion  This  Is  not  something  above  and 
beyond  the  $9  7  billion.  I  read  from  the 
supplementary  budget  message  in  House 
Document  83: 

All  of  ttie  1967  requesU  for  appropriations 
for  the  executive  branch  contained  In  this 
diKument  were  listed  as  specific  Items  pro- 
posed for  separate  transmittal  In  the  1968 
budget  document,  or  are  covered  In  the  al- 
lowance for  contingencies  within  the  1967 
totals  as  shown  In  the  1968  budget  document. 

There  Is  a  similar  statement  in  House 
Document  No.  91. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  that  makes  it 
very  clear. 
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If  we  do  not  have  such  contingencies 
as  the  gentleman  mentioned  In  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  his  letter — namely, 
continued  economic  growth,  enacting  a 
6-percent  surtax  proposal,  a  postage  in- 
crease, acceleration  of  corporate  Income 
tax  collection,  approval  of  $5  billion  par- 
ticipation certificates,  and  other  actions 
not  yet  approved  by  the  Congress  asking 
for  more  money  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— he  believes  that  the  fiscal  year 
1967  "planned"  deficit  will  remain  at 
around  $9.7  billion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  items  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  including 
the  siu-tax  of  6  percent,  and  so  forth, 
would  relate  more  specifically  to  the  fis- 
cal year  1968  budget  and  not,  of  course, 
to  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget.  If  we  do 
not  increase  revenues  as  recommended 
in  the  budget,  then  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1968  undoubtedly  will  be  far  above 
the  $8.1  billion  estimated  in  the  budget 
last  January. 

The  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  might  very 
well  be  $15  billion  or  more  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  depending  on  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress, depending  on  the  Executive,  de- 
pending on  the  state  of  the  economy,  and 
depending  on  the  state  of  the  war  and  on 
any  additional  costs  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man so  clearly  distinguishing  between  the 
1967  deficit  and  1968  planned  deficit,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Caroliim. 

Mr.  JONAS.  With  further  reference 
to  the  colloquy  which  just  ended.  It  Is 
true  that  maybe  not  in  all  instances  but 
in  many  of  the  instances  in  this  bill  the 
money  has  already  been  spent  and  the 
Department  has  been,  with  authority, 
operating  on  a  deficiency  basis.  So  the 
mere  fact  that  this  amoimt  is  appropri- 
ated will  not  necessarily  mean  that  It 
will  Involve  that  much  In  additional 
spending  over  and  above  what  was  ex- 
pected to  be  spent  last  January. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman's  point 
Is  well  taken.  All  of  the  amoimts  were 
anticipated,  either  specifically  or  In  the 
normal  contingency  allowance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Insofar  as  we  know 
now,  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  we  are  now  considering 
encompasses  the  last  appropriations  that 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  approve 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Since  this  bill  is  the  last  one  for  fiscal 
1967,  I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  for 
us  to  take  a  moment  to  review  our  appro- 
priations record  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  we  considered  f^propriatlon 
requests — excluding  permanent  appro- 
priations— of  $114.1  billion.  Prom  these 
requests,  Congress  cut  less  than  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  Let  me  repeat  that. 
From  these  requests  the  Congress  cut  less 
than  six-tenths  of  1  percent,  or  not  quite 
$672  million,  and  appropriated  $113.5 
billion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  some  of  my 


friends  who  like  to  discuss  the  5-percent 
amendment  with  me  that  they  say  they 
are  going  to  preserve  to  the  Congress  the 
prerogative  of  appropriations  and  they 
are  going  to  aee  that  the  Congress  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  this  appro- 
priating. So,  when  you  take  a  look  at  the 
record,  the  Congress  has  done  Just 
about  exactly  what  the  President  wanted 
them  to  do.  Ttiey  exercised  no  independ- 
ent Judgment.  Their  independent  judg- 
ment represents  less  than  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  exactly  what  the  President 
asked  for.  Now,  where  is  the  independent 
operation  of  the  Congress?  Where  have 
we  shown  any  real  e£fort  to  do  what  we 
say  we  are  going  to  do  in  order  to  econ- 
omize and  try  to  cut  down  on  the  spend- 
ing in  this  coimtry? 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  admin- 
istration requested  $12.3  billion  in  the 
defense  supplemental.  Congress  reduced 
this  request  by  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
also  and  appropriated  $12.2  billion. 

Now,  in  this  bUl  we  have  been  asked 
to  appropriate  another  $2.1  billion  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
recommended  $2  billion  which  is  4  per- 
cent— and  this  Is  getting  a  little  lietter — 
or  $87.3  million  less  than  the  request. 

If  no  changes  are  made  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  either  by  the  House  or  the  other 
bSdy,  Congress  will  have  considered 
$128.6  billion  of  appropriation  requests 
for  the  current  year  and  we  will  have 
reduced  them  by  less  than  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent,  or  $838.2  million  and  will 
have  appropriated  $127.7  billion. 

Of  course;  to  this  $127  billion  must  be 
added  the  $14.6  billion  of  permanent 
appropriations  which  are  approved  auto- 
matically. That  gives  a  grand  total  of 
$142.3  billion  in  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  cut  of  less  than  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  requested  appro- 
priations for  this  year  is  a  pretty  sorry 
economy  record  for  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
Just  say  one  further  thing :  The  agencies, 
we  know,  when  they  send  these  budget 
requests  up  here,  pad  them  a  little  and 
expect  a  cut  of  a  little  better  than  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  Now  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Just  like  to  exchange  views  here  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

There  Is  a  popular  belief  in  the  coun- 
try that  budget  estimates  are  often 
padded,  and  in  some  cases  they  are;  I 
would  say  they  probably  are.  But  in 
many  cases  they  are  not. 

For  example,  in  this  bill  there  was  no 
padding  in  the  aid  to  States  for  public 
welfare.  We  appropriated  a  little  less 
than  was  requested  last  year.  The  re- 
quest was  about  $400  million  lower  than 
It  should  have  been.  So,  there  was  not 
any  padding  in  this  request.  It  was  too 
lean.  Many  of  the  budget  requests  are 
subject  to  almost  exact  calculation.  For 
example,  the  pay  Increases  that  are  pend- 
ing before  us  now  are  in  the  amount  of 
about  $1  billion.  There  is  not  too  much 
room  in  that  field  In  which  to  pad  these 
requesta. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  recent  years  has  per- 
formed a  better  job  in  making  precise 
and  realistic  figures  available  to  the 
Congress  with  which  to  carry  out  the 
programs  which  are  recommended. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  programs  that  are  recom- 
mended. 

With  respect  to  the  impact  of  the  Con- 
gress upon  this  matter,  last  year  the 
Congress,  without  the  use  of  the  Bow 
amendment,  worked  its  own  will  with 
respect  to  legislation. 

For  example,  in  Defense,  we  went 
above  the  budget  request  last  year  in 
the  stun  of  $403  million,  in  exercising 
the  judgment  of  the  Congress.  Of  course, 
that  was  not  enough,  in  a  sense.  We 
have  already  had  to  provide  $12  billion 
in  additional  funds  this  year,  against 
the  opposition  of  a  number  of  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation bill  last  year  was  $380  mil- 
lion above  the  President's  budget.  So, 
this  goes  up  and  down. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  Congress  does  exercise 
considerable  judgment  in  acting  upon 
these  various  appropriation  bills. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to 
rounding  off  the  figtires  or  totaling  the 
figures,  there  may  be  widespread  diver- 
gence, percentagewise. 

But,  there  was  not  too  much  room  in 
which  to  cut  the  pending  bill.  However, 
I  would  estimate  and  hope  that  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  would  concur  in 
this  evaluation  of  the  situation. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman,  if 
he  does  concur  in  the  estimate  that  in 
the  appropriation  bills  this  year  reduc- 
tions will  be  made  to  a  greater  degree 
than  was  true  last  year? 

Mr.  BOW.  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
that  I  sincerely  hope  there  will  be  greater 
reductions  this  year  than  last  year.  Fur- 
ther, I  would  like  to  say  I  agree  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  been  making 
a  great  effort  to  do  that.  The  great  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  has  been  attempting  to  do  that. 
I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
follow  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  some  of  the 
reductions  which  we  hope  to  make  in 
these  appropriation  bills,  and  that  we 
can  make  a  better  record  than  we  did 
last  year. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  however 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  further, 
one  of  the  problems  involved 

Mr.  BOW.  The  examples  we  have 
given  of  not  padding — well,  actually,  we 
saw  last  year  where  the  executive  branch 
reduced  the  budget  in  order  to  make  it 
look  better  in  areas  where  they  knew 
Congress  would  have  to  put  the  money 
back  into  those  programs. 

You  talk  about  welfare,  for  instance. 
Of  course,  when  you  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  welfare  Congress  should  not  let 
people  who  are  needy  be  hiu*t. 
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The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  bad  a 
reqoeet  here  that  would  have  curbed  the 
free  echool  lunch  program.  The  budget 
looked  pretty  good  but  when  Congress 
examined  it.  Congress  readily  exercised 
Ita  Independent  Judgment  In  putting  the 
money  back  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  there  was  no  one  down- 
town who  did  not  know  the  Congress 
was  going  to  restore  the  free  lunch  and 
special  milk  programs. 

But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  in  many,  many  Instances 
when  they  get  these  budgets  ready  down- 
town they  do  kind  of  Just  push  them  up 
In  the  top  areas,  in  the  areas  where  they 
think  they  might  have  a  little  problem 
with  the  Congress,  they  Just  push  them 
up  a  little  so  that  when  It  comes  up  here 
Congress  can  take  a  good  look  a.  It  and 
say  "Well,  we  cut  so  much  out  of  It  " 

Mr.  MAHON  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  Just  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  If  he  does  not  believe  we  all 
ought  to  do  everything  in  our  power,  rea- 
sonably within  our  power,  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  to  hold  expenses 
to  the  lowest  practicable  level  in  view  of 
the  fact  we  are  confronted  with  a  heavy 
deficit  this  year,  a  deficit  perhaps  of  as 
much  as  $15  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968' 

It  does  seem  to  me  we  can  all  agree — 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  I  agree — that  we  must  do  a  work- 
manlike Job  in  trying  to  hold  spending 
In  line  as  far  as  reasonably  possible 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texa.s; 
Indeed  I  do 

Let  me  say  further.  Mr  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  any  Congress  ever  cut  less 
in  a  session  than  we  did  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  am  not  sure  of  this,  of  course. 
but  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  find 
out  In  cheeking  on  this,  that  this  was 
probably  the  poorest  record  that  Con- 
gress has  made. 

I  do  not  believe  this  can  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration's 1967  budget  was  a  particularly 
tight  one. 

Except  for  the  1968  fiscal  year,  no 
budget  offered  greater  opportunities  for 
reasonable  and  responsible  cuts  than 
does  the  budget  this  year.  The  evidence, 
I  believe,  proves  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
a  tight  budget.  That  Is  reflected  by  the 
President's  unilateral  action  lEust  Novem- 
ber when  he  ordered  budgetary  cutbacks 
of  15.3  billion. 

After  we  had  exercised  our  independ- 
ent judgment  up  here,  and  only  cut  a 
very  small  portion,  the  President  was 
able  to  find  $5  3  billion  which  he  froze. 
So  he  sort  of  said  to  us.  after  that. 
"BrCaybe  I  sent  you  too  much,  and  we  had 
better  Just  not  spend  this  $5.3  billion  " 

By  Its  actions  with  respect  to  the  1967 
budget.  Congress  has  certainly  won.  I 
believe,  the  indisputable  right  to  be  called 
a  rubbCT  stamp  for  the  administration  on 
appropriations. 

With  respect  to  the  appropriation  bills 
for  fiscal  1968.  again  I  agree  with  the 
gentteman  from  Texas  that  he  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  In  some  of  these  areas. 
because  we  have  improved  somewhat,  as 
i»  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  District 
of  Colimibla  budget  was  balanced  by  the 
committee.  The  Treasury-Poet  Offlce  bill 
was  cut  about  15  percent  below  budget 


requests,  and  the  Interior  bill  was  cut 
about  6  percent  below  requests 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Subcommittee,  for 
the  work  she  did  on  that  bill  when  the 
committee  cut  It  6  percent.  I  tried  to 
cut  it  more,  but  I  still  believe  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Washington  did  an  excellent 
Job  in  her  subcommittee  by  cutting  it 
6  percent 

So  apparently  in  1968  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  I  hope  we  can  do 
better;  we  must  exercise  a  much  greater 
economy  effort  on  the  10  remaining  bills 
If  we  are  to  avoid  a  1968  budget  deficit  of 
some  $18  billion  to  $20  billion.  That  Is 
what  It  will  be,  a  budget  deficit  of  be- 
tween $18  billion  to  $20  billion  unless 
we  do  a  l)etter  Job 

The  bill  before  us  includes  some  $90 
million  In  appropriations  which  were  cut 
from  the  regular  bills  last  year  These 
restorations  are-  $12  million  for  the  crop 
land  adjustment  proKram.  $700,000  for 
the  conservation  reserve  program, 
$75,000  for  the  CommUslon  on  Political 
Activity  of  Government  Personnel,  $16 
million  for  public  housing.  $15  million 
for  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  $46 
million  for  public  assistance 

As  disturbing  a.^  It  Is  to  be  called  upon 
to  restore  these  mode.st  cuts  that  were 
made  last  year,  it  is  even  more  dlscour- 
aglni;  when  we  find  that  they  have  asked 
and  the  committee  has  agreed  to  fund 
11  new  proRrams  to  the  tune  of  almost 
$28  million 

May  I  say  now.  I  hope  this  House,  will 
make  it  a  point  not  to  finance  new  pro- 
grams in  supplemental  appropriation 
bills  We  have  t)een  sllpplnR  Into  this 
practice  over  the  past  years  This  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  supplemental  appropria- 
tions and  I  hope  that  we  will  u.se  extreme 
care  In  the  future  on  this  question 

I  think  the  Initial  funding  of  the.se 
programs  should  have  i>een  considered  In 
the  regular  bills  for  1968 

The  current  fiscal  year  will  be  almost 
over  before  this  bill  becomes  law  and  a 
delay  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  funding  of 
these  procrams  would  make  no  material 
difference  In  their  operation  But  a  delay 
would  have  given  the  committee  a  chance 
to  consider  the  relative  Importance  of 
these  programs  to  other  programs  In  the 
pyramiding  of  Federal  spending. 

Often  I  think,  when  I  stand  here  In  the 
well  to  take  up  these  minutes  of  your 
time,  that  every  time  the  minute  hand 
goes  around  that  clock  Just  once — every 
minute — you  are  spending  $29,000  in  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt — $29,000 
every-  minute  In  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  That  is  a  figure  that  everybody  can 
understand. 

Since  we  have  practically  no  choice 
other  than  to  fund  most  of  the  items  In 
this  bill.  I  reluctantly  support  Its  enact- 
ment. But  I  shall  not  have  this  attitude, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  remaining 
bills  for  1968.  If  they  are  rxjt  cut  sub- 
stantially by  the  committee.  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  efforts  on  the  floor  to  reduce 
them. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  BOW  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations yielding  to  me. 

I  simply  have  a  question  concerning 
the  committee  report  on  this  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1967. 

On  the  top  of  page  25,  there  Is  a  para- 
graph with  the  heading  "Payment  to 
Trust  Funds  for  Health  Insurance  for 
the  Aged  ' 

In  this  paragraph.  It  states  that  this 
includes  over  $91  million,  most  of  It 
necessary  because  of  the  original  1967 
appropriation  based  upon  15  million  aged 
persons  voluntarily  enrolling  in  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program 
whereas  over  17.5  miUlon  actually  did 
enroll. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  other 
moneys  are  needed  in  addition  to  that 
to  pay  the  $3  per  month  enrollment  pre- 
mium on  those  extra  numbers  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  workload  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  with 
that  background  in  mind,  whether  this 
additional  workload  involved  moneys 
spent  for  the  teams  that  went  around  the 
country  enticing  our  elderly  people  to 
sign  up  for  medicare  and  Including  the 
prepared  mo\1e  fllms  which  were  shown 
to  them — or  whether  that  money  came 
out  of  the  OEO  funds,  as  was  purported 
at  that  time. 

Mr  BOW.  I  regret  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  I  cannot  re- 
spond to  his  question  directly  because 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that  item.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel] 
who  serves  on  that  subcommittee  and 
who  Is  present  perhaps  can  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr  MICHEL.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  sure  some  of  this  money 
requested  here  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  Madison  Avenue 
propaganda  carried  on.  But  to  break  It 
out  into  speciflc  figures  here,  I  am  afraid 
I  could  not  do  that  without  a  reference 
to  our  hearing  record  and  then  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  give  the  gentleman  a 
meaningful  figure. 

Mr  BOW.  Perhaps  a  Member  on  the 
majority  side  may  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood ].  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  can  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Of  course,  both  groups 
were  engaged  in  this,  both  OEO  and  the 
Social  Security  people.  That  is  true.  The 
purpose  was  to  exert  every  effort  to  ad- 
vise people  who  had  a  right  to  know 
and  who  should  krww  what  the  benefits. 
that  Congress  had  voted  for  them,  might 
be  This  was  done.  I  find  no  fault  with 
that.  It  was  done  by  both  the  OEO  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Mr  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
response  I  respect  his  belief  that  this 
was  a  ■'right"  that  was  being  propagan- 
dized and  perhaps  oversold  But  I  am  not 
In  agreement  with  that  belief  that  it  is 
a  "right."  I  think  it  is  a  Ux.  I  think  it 
Is  a  benefit  perhaps — but  a  right  to  tax 
funds — no 

I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  does  not  feel 
that  this  is  misappropriation  of  funds, 
before  the  fact,  in  order  to  sell  a  pro- 
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gram,  whether  It  be  a  right  or  a  benefit? 
Certainly  I  for  one  believe,  that  this  is 
where  the  Congress  Is  expected  to  exer- 
cise restraint  in  appropriations,  that  is. 
In  not  making  up  funds  that  are  used 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  and  other  laws 
of  the  land  to  propagandize,  to  make 
movies,  and  to  sell  as  a  right  or  as  a  ben- 
efit or  any  other  measure  by  supple- 
mental aiHiropriations,  as  badly  as  It 
may  have  been  needed. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman's  c^in- 
ion  is  always  interesting,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  does  not 
agree.  All  of  the  funds  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  bill  are  required  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
the  committee  agreed  with  the  law. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  simply 
say  there  Is  no  provision  of  the  social 
security  law  that  requires  that  the  par- 
ticipants be  propagandized;  therefore,  I 
would  object  to  this  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  consiuncd  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
remind  the  members  of  the  committee 
today  that  while  this  Is  a  substantial 
supplemental  bill,  involving  $2  billion,  It 
is  not  all  of  the  supplemental  funds  that 
are  going  to  be  asked  of  Congress.  In 
fact,  yesterday  the  President  bypassed 
the  House  and  Its  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  sent  straight  to  the  Sen- 
ate another  supplemental  request  that 
Is  not  even  included  in  this  bill,  and  It 
Is  for  $75  million  of  additional  funds  for 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportimlty. 

This  procedure  eliminates  any  oppor- 
tunity for  Members  on  the  House  side 
to  raise  questions  about  the  need  for 
these  funds  or  to  consider  the  Justifica- 
tions. My  guess  Is  that  the  $75  million 
will  be  put  In  the  bill  by  the  other  body, 
and  the  first  time  we  will  be  confronted 
with  It  is  In  conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  tried  to  get  In  touch 
with  me  on  Monday,  but  he  was  unable 
to  do  so.  I  did  talk  to  him  yesterday. 
He  wanted  to  notify  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  this  additional  supple- 
mental of  $75  million  would  be  required. 
He  explained  that  the  question  of 
whether  additional  funds  would  be  re- 
quired had  been  before  the  executive 
branch  for  some  time. 

These  additional  funds.  In  the  sum  of 
$75  million,  are  being  requested  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  employment  for 
youth,  In  cities  principally,  during  the 
summertime  when  they  are  not  In  school, 
to  provide  them  with  employment  oppor- 
tunities, for  swimming  pools,  for  recrea- 
tional assistance,  and  so  forth,  In  order 
to  stimulate  stability  and  profitable  utlll- 


sation  of  time  by  the  youngsters  of  the 
country,  who,  too  often,  find  themselves 
out  of  8Cho<d  with  no  chance  to  get  a  Job. 
lUs  Is  tbe  kind  of  request  that  came  up. 

I  believe  the  request  Is  well  founded 
and  I,  myself,  expect  to  support  It. 

I  would  say  further,  the  administra- 
tion felt  so  strongly  about  this  matter 
that  It  apparently  has  breached  Its  ten- 
tative January  budget  totals  of  new  obll- 
gatlonal  authority  to  some  extent  In  or- 
der to  request  these  funds  for  the  siun- 
mer  program  for  youth  In  the  congested 
areas  of  the  Nation.  I  am  referring  to 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  requested,  &s 
shown  In  the  January  budget. 

Of  course,  may  I  add  that  we  have  re- 
duced the  NOA  requests  for  1967  In  this 
supplemental  bill,  and  In  the  defense 
supplemental  bill,  by  considerably  more 
than  what  we  are  talking  about  here.  So 
that  overall,  the  totals  will  not  have  been 
breached,  I  would  say. 

I  should  have  told  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  and  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  previously.  But 
we  have  been  so  engaged  in  hearings  and 
otherwise  that  I  Just  have  not  had  an  op- 
porttmlty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I  would 
say  that  If  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  undertook  to  get  in  touch 
with  him  about  this  item  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  he  was  several  days  too  late  in 
doing  so,  because  we  marked  up  this  bill 
in  the  various  subcommittees  days  ago 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions approved  this  bill  on  April  28, 
1967— last  Friday. 

I  do  not  know  why  It  took  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  all  this  time 
to  advise  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  that 
he  was  going  to  ask  for  this  $75  million 
In  the  Senate  and  thereby  bjrpass  the 
House  altogether. 

I  do  not  believe  they  suddenly  decided 
to  ask  for  this  money  between  the  time 
the  House  committee  acted  on  this  sup- 
plemental bill  last  Friday  and  Monday 
when  the  Budget  Bureau  Director  sought 
to  communicate  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  do  not  believe  It  is  deal- 
ing fairly  with  the  House  side  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  President  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Ignore 
us  said  send  requests  of  this  nature  to 
the  other  body,  because  we  have  an  equal 
right  and  a  responsibility  to  hear  the  tes- 
timony, to  examine  the  witnesses,  and  to 
find  out  something  about  these  pro- 
grams. 

ISx.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  every 
session,  when  we  have  a  supplemental 
request,  as  the  experienced  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  knows,  we  have  to 
have  a  cutoff  date  on  the  submission  of 
supplemental  requests.  Therefore,  if 
there  are  other  supplemental  items,  they 
have  to  go  to  the  other  body — and  there 
usually  are  some  last  minute  supplemen- 
tal requests  that  go  directly  there. 

I  believe  the  executive  branch  has  been 


perfectly  fair  and  correct  in  Its  actions 
here.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  that  this 
matter  has  been  discussed  over  a  period 
of  weeks.  But  the  President  was  very  re- 
luctant to  ask  for  additional  funds,  espe- 
cially fimds  that  would  breach  his  Jan- 
uary budget.  Finally  it  was  determined 
that  this  should  be  done,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  called 
me,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  said  he  realized  that 
they  preferred  to  send  a  supplemental 
request  tr>  the  House  and  realized  that 
the  House  felt  very  keenly  about  this 
matter,  and  asked  If  it  would  be  satis- 
factory with  the  House  for  the  request 
in  this  instance  to  go  to  the  Senate.  So 
I  told  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  It  was  perfectly  appropriate  to 
send  it  to  the  other  body,  and  that  I 
would  certainly  have  no  objection  to  that 
procedure  in  this  Instance. 

This  will  not  preclude  our  having  hear- 
ings on  the  matter,  and  the  House  work- 
ing Its  will.  It  can  reduce  these  fimds  or 
eliminate  them.  If  It  so  desires.  I  do  not 
believe  the  House  will  desire  so  to  do. 
But  I  do  believe  we  should  recognize  that 
the  executive  branch  acted  In  absolute 
good  faith  in  dealing  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  charge  that  the 
President  or  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  had  ulterior  motives  in 
bypassing  the  House  as  they  are  doing 
in  this  Instance.  I  am  now  merely  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  is  a  $2  billion  supplemental  Mil 
for  funds  that  are  asked  to  be  appro- 
priated over  and  above  the  tremendous 
sums  we  appropriated  last  year.  It  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that,  as  I  stand  here  today,  this  addi- 
tional supplemental  request  for  $75  mil- 
lion that  just  went  over  to  the  Senate 
yesterday  will  be  the  end  of  the  requests. 
It  Is  very  likely  that  additional  funds 
will  \>e  requested  In  other  supplementals 
before  the  current  year  is  over. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  assurance.  I,  myself,  anticipate 
there  will  be  additional  supplemental  re- 
quests. There  were  last  year,  and  the 
year  before  that,  and  the  year  before 
that,  and  the  year  before  that.  There 
always  is  a  closing  supplemental  In  the 
session,  but  as  I  Indicated  earlier.  It  will 
deal  with  fiscal  1968,  not  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  brought  this  subject  up 
today  because  I  believe  the  members  of 
the  Committee  here  today  are  entitled  to 
know  that  this  supplemental  request  for 
an  additional  $75  million  was  sent  over 
to  the  Senate  yesterday.  You  will  never 
hear  of  it  again  imtil  it  shows  up  In  a 
conference  report.  It  will  be  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  bill  but  there  will 
be  little  opportunity  for  Members  to  de- 
bate or  discuss  it  in  a  conference  reiwrt. 

I  just  do  not  believe  this  was  an  emer- 
gency which  suddenly  developed  and  be- 
lieve this  item  should  have  been  sent  to 
the  House  as  the  other  Items  In  the  bill 
were  sent  to  us  on  March  13,  1967. 

If  this  $75  million  Is  so  essential,  I 
cannot  understand  why  It  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  request  which  came  up  to 
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IbtB  House  In  the  regular  way  on  March 
13.  Then  we  could  have  considered  It 
In  th«  hearings,  and  It  could  have  been 
Incorporated  In  our  bill  today,  and  there 
could  have  been  discussion  ot  It  In  the 
written  report  and  on  the  floor  today, 
Inirtf  f1  of  having  It  go  to  the  Senate 
and  be  put  in  the  bill  over  there.  This 
procedure  will  preclude  any  meaningful 
consideration  or  debate  on  It  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  a  little  disturbed 
over  the  unhappy  frame  of  mind  of  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina. 

SpcAking  for  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
▼lew  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
told  the  executive  branch — I  told  Mr 
Sehultxe.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — to  hold  these  supplemental 
requests  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure  and  not  to  send  supplemental  re- 
quests to  us  that  were  not  highly  urgent 
and  iveeded.  I  said  something  to  the 
effect,  "Insofar  as  possible,  do  not  send 
down  these  new  programs  to  be  initiated 
In  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill." 

It  oould  have  been  sent  down  earlier. 
but  I  urged  that  they  wait  until  the  last 
minute  and  squeeze  every  bit  of  water  out 
of  tbeae  requests  that  they  possibly  could. 
I  believe  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  do 
busljoess.  We  do  not  want  to  encourage 
■iUH>lwTientAls  We  want  to  discourage 
thenL 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
penult  me  to  say  so.  I  am  100  percent  in 
•greement  with  his  last  renuirk.  If  the 
gentleman  believes  I  am  complaining 
•bout  squeezing  all  the  water  out  of  these 
requests,  he  misunderstood  what  I  said  or 
tia»  I  am  not  making  myself  clear. 

I  »m  not  suggesting  that  they  send 
down  more  supplemental  requests.  I  am 
flwnplalntng  about  their  sending  this  one 
to  the  Senate  and  bypassing  the  House. 
Tbe  members  of  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  sitting  here  today  will  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  anything  about  this 
request  when  the  conference  report 
eomes  beck.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.    We  will  have  every  op- 

Mr.  JONAS.    What  opportunity? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  can  veto  the  whole 
•mount,  or  we  can  agree  to  a  portion  of 
It.  In  the  conference  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  deny  the  members  of  the  Committee 
an  opportunity  to  consider  this  request. 
When  I  say  "committee"  I  do  not  mean 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  I 
mean  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
stttlnc  here  today,  as  well  as  the  entire 
Booee  membership. 

I  beliere  an  important  Item  of  $75  mil- 
lion ought  to  be  In  a  bill  that  can  be 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  There 
win  not  be  any  way  for  that  to  be  done. 
mder  the  limited  procedures  and  time 
available  for  discussing  a  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  further. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  With  respect  to  the 
itlaUty  of  the  $li  million,  everyone 


in  this  country  knows  that  we  have 
problems  In  the  rural  areas  and  we  have 
problems  in  the  cities.  There  are  teem- 
ing thousands  of  unemployed  youths  on 
the  streets  of  our  cities.  We  are  trying 
to  give  some  of  them  jobs  In  the  Con- 
gress, as  interns,  and  various  agencies 
are  trying  to  do  so 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  requests 
have  gone  out  from  the  Government  to 
private  enterprise,  urging  them  to  em- 
ploy youths. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  urgency  to  the  objective  for  which 
the  $75  million  is  being  requested. 
Whether  or  not  tiie  money  Is  needed  may 
be  another  question,  but  the  urgent  need 
for  doing  something  about  the  unem- 
ployed youtlis  who  roam  the  streets  of 
the  cities  in  the  summertime  without 
jobs  is  a  matter  of  very  great  conse- 
quence, it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  JON.\S  If  my  friend  will  permit 
me.  he  is  making  an  argument  that  l.s 
not  even  directed  to  the  point  I  make.  I 
am  not  discussing  the  merits  of  tills  $75 
million.  I  am  not  questioning  the  need 
to  provide  employment  for  the  youth  of 
the  land  I  am  not  questioning  now  the 
necessity  of  building  swimming  pools  for 
them.  That  Is  not  the  point  of  my  men- 
tioning tills.  My  point  is  that  I  do  not 
tiiink  the  procedure  being  followed  with 
respect  to  tills  request  for  $75  million  is 
a  proper  way  to  function.  I  think  that 
the  Members  of  tills  body  ought  to  have 
a  ciiance  to  consider  tills  particular. 

I  insist  that  If  tills  Is  a  matter  of  such 
urgency.  It  did  not  suddenly  come  to 
light  on  May  2.  1967.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  President 
certainly  should  have  been  aware  of  tills 
need  on  March  13.  when  they  sent  the 
regular  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
up  to  tiie  House  on  wtilch  we  conducted 
our  hearings  and  wliich  we  are  consider- 
ing today  I  am  not  arguing  that  this  Is 
an  unsound  or  unwLse  item,  but  merely 
that  tills  branch  of  Congress  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider,  debate, 
and  act  on  It.  and  we  will  not  have  such 
an  opportunity  under  the  procedure  be- 
ing followed. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Oovernment  has 
many  millions  of  dollars  available  for 
utilization  in  the  poverty  program  and 
In  the  Headstart  program.  Some  of  this 
$75  million  will  be  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. The  Government  has  a  lot  of 
money  available  for  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  they  are  making  a  study  and 
a  survey  of  this  matter.  There  lias  been 
a  great  deal  of  concern  and  Interest  In 
it.  It  was  finally  decided  to  send  tills  re- 
quest down.  It  was  hoped  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary,  but  finally  that  request 
was  sent  down. 

What  could  they  do  other  than  call  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations?  Would  it  be  agree- 
able to  send  it  to  the  other  body?  If  they 
did  not  send  It  down  now  and  get  It  in 
the  pending  bill,  siiinmer  will  be  upon  us 
and  they  would  not  have  the  necessary 
funds  to  accomplish  this  This  Is  the  only 
logical  veliicle  that  we  can  use  in  order  to 
give  consideration  to  the  request.  It  Is 
true  it  is  unusual  but  not  an  unprece- 


dented thing.  It  Is  not  a  teciinique  wiilch 
Is  ordinarily  used,  bat  to  some  extent  it 
Is  used  every  year.  Last  year  a  ntmiber 
of  Items  were  sent  to  the  Senate  because 
the  House  closed  their  hearings  on  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  bill.  So  I  believe  that 
we  are  handling  tills  matter  in  the  best 
way  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  win  conclude  by  re- 
peating what  I  have  said  many  times; 
namely,  I  am  not  debating  the  merits  of 
this  proposition,  but  am  merely  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  by  following  tills  procedure 
they  will  be  denied  any  opportunity  to 
strike  tills  Item  or  to  reduce  It  If  they 
want  to.  or  to  even  consider  it  or  to 
discuss  It  at  reasonable  lengtiis.  I  am  not 
referring  now  merely  to  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
but  to  this  body  itself.  I  tiilnk  any  item 
as  important  as  this  and  wiiich  is  as  crit- 
ical as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  indi- 
cates it  Is,  that  the  facts  on  it  should 
have  been  known  to  the  President  before 
last  Monday.  They  surely  must  iiave  been 
known  to  him  in  March  when  he  sent 
the  Items  up  here  wliich  we  are  debating 
today.  I  for  one,  not  because  I  am  jealous 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  because  goodness  knows 
we  have  plenty  to  do  without  asking  for 
more  work,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  the  meml>ersiiip  of  tills  body  to  have 
this  kind  of  a  procedure  used  because  It 
denies  to  them  any  opportunity  to  give 
tills  request  for  $75  million  any  real 
consideration. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoNASl  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oiiio  [Mr.  Bow]  in  protesting  as  a  non- 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions the  Including  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  bill — and  that  is  the  way  we 
are  apparently  going  to  get  it — the  $75 
million  to  provide  for  the  employment  of 
youtiis  during  this  coming  summer  and 
construction  of  the  Lord  knows  how 
many  swimming  pools.  That  program 
ought  to  come  before  the  House  on  a 
regular  legislative  basis  Instead  of  Instal- 
ling it  in  a  conference  report  without  the 
benefit  of  hearings  and  without  the  bene- 
fit of  any  evidence  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  In  Justification 
for  this  program  and  the  spending  of 
$75  million. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  for  once  I  am 
in  total  agreement  with  him.  Most  of 
tills  money  will  be  directed  through  the 
Labor  EJepartment  and  the  community 
action  program  and  the  city  work  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  satisfied,  for  Instance, 
that  in  New  York  City  we  have  done  a 
great  Job  of  finding  where  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral money  Is  that  is  up  there  right  now. 

I  am  not  inferring  In  any  way  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  lias 
more  funds  than  are  required  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  but  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
there  is  a  sum  of  $5.6  million  In  New  York 
City  wliich  the  dty  Is  unable  to  spend 
because  there  has  not  been  the  sufBdent 
and  proper  planning  for  Its  expenditure. 
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It  is  asking  imtll  next  October,  In  order 
to  obtain  additional  time  during  which 
to  spend  the  money  required  to  be  spent 
by  July  1. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  if  they 
do  not  know  how  the  money  which  they 
have  now  Is  going  to  be  expended,  I 
would  like  to  know  how  they  will  spend 
$75  million  next  year  that  may  be  ap- 
propriated by  our  committee  In  charge 
of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  working  with  what 
they  do.  and  in  working  to  find  a  place 
In  which  to  spend  this  money — a  place 
In  which  to  expend  It  that  is  not  being 
expended — they  complain  about  lack  of 
sufficient  size  and  recruiting  conditions 
in  order  to  bring  into  being  the  big  ad- 
ministrative staCr,  one  with  which  to 
draw  up  new  strategies  and  so  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Cakiy]  for  his  statement. 

I  really  arose,  Mr.  Cliairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Roonxt]  a  question  to 
be  found  on  page  40  of  the  bill,  line  19, 
entitled  "Missions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations": 

•70,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
appropriation  for  "Loan  to  tbe  United  Na- 
tions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  appreciate  It  if 
the  gentleman  would  de6crit>e  briefly 
what  Is  proposed  to  be  done  here? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  tills  Is  the  method  whereby 
we  use  part  of  the  sum  of  about  $23 
million  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
State  Department  unspent,  entitled 
"Loan  to  the  United  Nations,"  which  was 
appropriated  a  few  years  back  and  not 
used,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  these  In- 
creased pay  costs  of  employees.  In  other 
words.  Instead  of  appropriating  fresh 
dollars  In  this  bill,  we  are  making  use  of 
part  of  a  fund  which  is  lying  idle  and 
probably  will  not  be  used. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  used 
another  part  of  this  fund  at  another 
place  in  this  bill.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  it  Is  also  used  at  page  18, 
line  16,  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  the  ap- 
propriation of  $70,000  on  "Missions  to 
International  Organizations"? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
Pay  Act  money  for  employees.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  probably  voted  for  It 
last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Voted  for  what? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Employ- 
ees' Pay  Act  money.  You  voted  for  the 
Federal  employees'  pay  raise  last  year; 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  remember.  I 
liave  voted  against  them  and  I  have 
voted  for  them  but  I  do  not  recall  how  I 
voted  on  this  particular  one. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  always  been 
a  great  friend  of  the  Federal  anployee 
and  particularly  the  Post  Office  worker. 
That  fact  stands  out  dear  In  my  mind 
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after  all  these  years.  I  thought  that 
surely  Uie  gentieman  from  Iowa  would 
be  one  who  would  vote  with  me  to  give 
them  a  slight  increase  in  pay  last  year. 
This  Is  part  of  the  bill  for  it. 

Mr.  OR088.  I  have  not  always  voted 
for  them.  Tlie  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Roohkt],  I  am  sure,  has  always 
voted  for  them. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  will  please  yield  fur- 
ther, I  would  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  voted  for  them  so  often 
that  he  has  colored  my  mind  to  the  point 
that  it  seems  that  the  gentleman  is  the 
greatest  friend  of  Federal  employees 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing voted  for  and  against  pay  bills,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  also  been  here  a  few 
years.  The  gentleman  may  recall  that  I 
was  one  of  the  few  who  voted  to  sustain 
President  Elsenhower's  veto  of  a  pay 
t^  and  the  gentlonan  from  New  York 
did  not. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  will  kindly  yield  further, 
there  were  very  few  Members  on  the 
gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle  who  had  the 
nerve  in  those  days  to  stand  up  and  de- 
fend President  Eisenhower  and  Secre- 
tary Dulles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  such  addi- 
tional time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  31  of  the  bill— 
and  I  do  not  know  which  subconunittee 
handled  this  matter — there  is  this  item: 

"Export  oontrol,"  $43,000,  of  wliicii  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  may  be  advanced  to  tiie 
Biireau  of  Customs,  .  .  . 

What  is  this?  Is  this  also  for  pay  in- 
creases, or  does  this  in  any  way  a£fect  the 
export  control  on  the  boycott  of 
Rhodesia?  That  is  what  I  am  really  try- 
ing to  find  out. 

Bir.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Rhodesia  or  Tim- 
buktu. It  has  to  do  with  the  wages  of 
Federal  employees,  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious item  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred. This  is  Pay  Act  money,  but  here 
we  use  good,  clean,  new  cash  rather 
than  the  use  of  that  fund  that  Is  lying 
dormant,  the  so-called  loan  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  next  item:  "En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Admin- 
istration." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
the  new  name,  if  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  explain,  for  the  combined 
Weather  Bureau-Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  a  former  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

I  would  admit  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  new  outfit  has  not  advanced  very  far 
in  success,  and  has  been  able  to  spend 
more  money  than  when  we  had  the  three 
items  s^>arately.  The  Weather  Bureau 
was  bad  enough  prior  to  this,  but  now 
that  it  is  part  of  this  trio,  oh-oh. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  on  page  27,  imder 
"Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 


Economic  assistance:  'Administrative 
expenses'.  Agency  for  Intematiuul  De- 
velopment $1,194,000,  to  be  derived,"  and 
so  forth  and  so  on. 

What  is  this  expenditure  about?  I 
could  not  find  anything  In  the  hearings. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  is 
not  sm  item  that  my  subcommittee  han- 
dled. I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  all  of  the  items  he  has  referred  to 
which  begin  at  page  23  of  the  bin  are 
Included  under  title  n,  and  are  for  one 
purpose,  increased  pay  costs  of  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.  Increased  what? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Increased 
pay  costs,  as  a  result  of  the  increases  In 
wages  and  salaries  that  were  enacted  by 
the  Congress  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  this:  Does  this  Item,  "Higher  edu- 
cation for  International  understanding." 
represent  a  new  agency  in  Government? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  it  stricken,  or  what 
happened  to  It? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  committee  in  its 
wisdom  decided  it  was  a  new  program, 
and  it  WM  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  "higher  educa- 
tion for  international  understanding"? 
I  thought  we  already  understood  inter- 
national understanding. 

Mr.  FTjOOD.  If  the  gentlenmn  will 
yield  further,  it  is  not  before  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time;  It  is  a  separate  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  still  kicking 
around;  it  will  probably  be  in  the  regu- 
lar biU? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  When  tills  subject  comes 
up  later  we  will  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  give  me  an  adequate  expla- 
nation of  what  "Higher  education  for 
international  understanding"  is? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  suggest  the  gen- 
tleman read  the  report.  Whatever  is  in 
this  bill  Is  In  the  report,  and  is  very 
eioqitently  stated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  we  all  had  a 
complete  imderstandlng  that  "Interna- 
tional understanding"  mecms  all  we  have 
to  do  is  provide  the  money.  I  did  not 
know  we  had  to  understand  anything 
else,  and  I  did  not  know  we  had  to  have 
higher  education  to  go  along  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  can  be 
sure  at  least  the  committee  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  genUeman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  g«itleman  can  be 
sure  at  least  the  committee  wlU.  I  am 
not  sure  about  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MicHxi.]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing up  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  relative  to  sev- 
eral of  these  itans  having  to  do  with  pay 
costs,  I  would  say  as  a  matter  at  fact 
$1,080,000,000  of  this  $2  billion  bill  Is  In 
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tnerciMtd  pay  coets  that  came  as  a  result 
of  what  we  did  here  last  year  by  way  of 
MitbortEliig  leglalatlon. 

Tbat  brings  me  to  another  point. 
There  was  a  dlatoc  or  a  colloquy  here 
earlier  about  1470  million  needed  in 
grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 

It  la  obvious  to  me  that  this  Ls  one  of 
ttaoee  areas  where  the  budget  when  it  is 
presented  to  us  always  has  room  for  a 
half -billion -dollar  cushion  In  the  ad- 
ministration's favor. 

If  we  go  back  to  last  year,  we  were 
asked  for  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
I  think,  of  $400  million  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  public  assistance.  This  year 
It  Is  $470  million  In  a  supplemenUl. 
That  brings  the  total  for  grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance  In  this  flscal  year 
to  $4,200,000,000.  In  the  1968  budget  we 
see  an  Item  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  of 
$4J200.000,000  for  public   assistance. 

Since  we  are  already  at  this  level,  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  when  we 
are  back  here  a  year  from  now,  It  will 
be  to  come  up  with  a  supplement  for 
another  half  billion  dollars.  Because 
that  Is  what  has  happened  over  the  last 
4  or  5  years  in  grants  to  States  for  pub- 
lic assistance  They  have  gone  up  a  half 
binion  dollars  each  year  notwlthstand- 
Inc  an  the  claims  during  the  course  of 
debate  on  medicare  that  with  Its  enact- 
ment we  would  see  these  grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance  go  down  decidedly. 
Just  the  opposite  has  proven  to  be  the 
case. 

Now  for  the  Post  Offlce  I>partment. 
you  have  $373,800,000  in  additional 
money  requested  because  of  the  increased 
▼olime  of  mall.  We  cannot  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  they  should  not  mail  what  they 
are  mailing.  Maybe  we  should  increase 
postal  rates  to  make  up  the  difference 
But  this  Is  one  of  those  items  again 
where  we  are  locked  In. 

With  reference  to  the  new  Office  of 
Transportation  or  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, there  Is  $85  million  here  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  to  get  it 
on  its  way.  That  will  be  Increased — you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar — each  year 
subeequently. 

We  have  not  funded.  In  this  supple- 
mental appropriation,  any  programs 
which  have  not  been  authorized.  I  think 
this  Is  a  good  tack  for  us  to  take.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  funding  In 
these  supplemental  appropriations  any- 
thing that  did  not  come  to  us  In  a  budget 
request  from  the  administration.  If  there 
Is  any  move  today  to  put  in  money  that 
is  not  budgeted  and  which  is  not  au- 
thorized, I  think  It  is  completely  uncalled 
for. 

You  have  heard  several  of  the  gentle- 
men here  talking  of  what  we  are  facing 
by  way  of  a  deficit  in  this  coming  year 
and  1^  the  President's  own  admission 
It  will  be  $9  billion  provided  a  6-percent 
surtax  Is  imposed  to  raise  $4.5  billion 
How  many  of  you  are  going  to  vote 
for  a  tax  increase  In  this  session  of  the 
Congress? 

I  Just  got  my  poll  back  from  my  con- 
gressional district  yesterday  and  I  put 
It  In  the  Rscoas.  The  results  on  that 
particular  item  alone  show  that  89  per- 
cent or  90  percent  of  the  people  In  my 
district  say.  "No.  we  do  not  favor  a  6- 
percent  surtax." 


But  conversely  on  the  question,  would 
you  prefer  to  have  Federal  spending  cut 
beck  $5  billion  regardless  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  program,  the  figures  were 
practically  reversed  percentagewise  The 
people  in  my  congressional  district  over- 
whelmingly favor  our  cutting  down  on 
the  level  o'  Federal  txpt-nditures  rather 
than  raising  taxes 

Sometime  In  this  .session  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up 
to  our  dismal  financial  plight  Look  tt 
it  A  predicted  $9  billion  deficit  that  can 
be  raised  to  $14  billion  without  a  Ux 
Increase  and  with  some  faulty  budget 
estimates  it  can  easily  grow  several  bil- 
lion more  As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bow)  predicted  earlier  In  this  de- 
bate. It  could  very  well  be  $18  to  $20 
bUUon. 

So  I  say,  we  have  to  firmly  resolve  here 
and  at  least  I  have  o  as  a  Meml)er  of 
this  Hou.se  and  I  am  sure  the  other  50 
members  of  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  have  to  take  the  position 
that  we  Just  cannot  be  funding  unau- 
thorl3«l  programs  and  unbudgeted  items 
in  these  bills  unless  we  want  and  unless 
we  are  ready  to  vote  for  a  tax  increase 

I  for  one  would  much  prefer  a  reduc- 
tion 1.1  spending  over  an  Increase  In  taxes, 
but  we  better  d  one  or  the  other  pretty 
soon  because  we  are  plunging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt  and  heading  for  the 
biggest  deficit  ever  except  for  the  World 
War  year.s 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr  ReidI. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  cannot  agree  more,  that  we  ought 
to  cut  back  seriously  in  certain  areas  of 
nonessential  spending — notably  farm 
subsidies  and  some  areas  of  public 
works — and  through  a  stretchout  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  space  program 

Mr  Chairman.  I  t)elleve  it  is  a  serious 
mistake,  however,  not  to  appropriate  one 
penny  of  the  $12  5  million  supplemental 
requested  by  the  President  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  limped  alorg  on 
an  appropriation  of  $7  5  million  in  fiscal 
1967  out  of  a  toUl  authorization  of  $65 
million 

To  date,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  trained 
some  1,207  corpsmen  who  now  serve  In 
275  schools  In  1 1 1  school  systems  in  every 
State  but  Alaska 

There  are  two  projects  In  New  York 
State,  one  in  New  York  City  and  the 
other  in  Buffalo  There  are  93  Teacher 
Corpsmen  in  the  New  York  City  project, 
serving  In  16  .schools  Buffalo  has  four 
veteran  teachers  and  19  interns  working 
In  five  innercity  .schools. 

However,  Teacher  Corps  personnel  now 
in  service  represent  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  anticipated  size  of  the  pro- 
gram which  had  to  be  cut  for  lack  of 
sufficient  funding.  The  Appropriatloru 
Committee  has  now  denied  the  $12  5  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  funds  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  requested  to  ex- 
pand the  program  this  year 

Commissioner  Howe  testified  before 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
recently  that  it  was  his  hope  that,  with 
this  $13.5  million  and  the  $36  million 
requested  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 


1968.    the    enrollment    of    the    Teacher 
Corps  could  be  Increased  to  6,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  creative  and 
farslghted  program  that  we  cannot  per- 
mit to  wither  away  for  lack  of  adequate 
financing  It  is  a  unique  approach  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged  child — an  approach 
that  has  proven  Itself  successful  even  on 
this  limited  scale.  It  would  be  a  serious 
omi.s.sion  to  fall  to  provide  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $12.5  million 
now  and  the  full  authorization  for  flscal 
year  1968  that  is  necessary  If  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  to  recruit  and  train  new  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  permit  present  corpsmen 
to  make  plans  for  the  coming  academic 
year 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  bring  a  little  history 
back  to  this  body.  I  recall  that  last 
year  the  House  appropriated  no  funds 
for  the  Teacher  Corps.  We  went  to  con- 
ference, and  the  conference  agreed  to 
put  $7,500,000  In  the  bill,  but  we  came 
back  from  conference  with  the  under- 
standing at  that  time  that  the  $7.5  mil- 
lion was  to  phase  out  the  Teacher  Corps. 
We  came  back  and  made  that  announce- 
ment to  the  House,  and  I  hope  we  stand 
by  it  because  that  was  the  conference 
agreement.  I  hope  those  who  were  the 
conferees  and  those  who  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  here  in  the  House  will 
stand  by  that  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.    PlNDLEY). 

Mr.FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  bottom 
of  page  2  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  Set  forth  there  is  an  item 
as  follows: 

For  *n  additional  amount  for  "Cropland 
adjustment  program".  $12,000,000. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused  when  I  saw 
that  printed  item,  and  I  called  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  talking  to  the 
official  that  deals  with  this  program.  I 
asked  him  If  it  is  true  that  our  Ctovern- 
ment  is  still  signing  contracts  to  rent 
land  to  take  It  out  of  production.  It 
seemed  very  curious  to  me  that  that 
should  be  the  case  in  a  period  of  history 
in  which  the  demand  for  food  Is  on  the 
rise  and  our  Oovemment  has  seen  fit  to 
cut  back  some  20  percent  on  the  amount 
of  food  that  will  be  programed  under 
Public  Law  480  because,  according  to 
Government  officials,  the  level  of  stocks 
is  getting  too  low. 

I  found.  Incredibly,  that  since  the  first 
of  the  year  contracts  in  excess  of  $35 
million  have  been  signed  under  this 
program. 

I  would  like  to  ask  anyone  who  would 
like  to  respond  If  there  would  be  objec- 
tion to  an  amendment,  asstimlng  the 
amendment  Is  proper,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  shutting  off  any  further 
contracting  under  this  program  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  To  me  it  seems 
almost  beyond  belief  that  we  would  use 
tax  dollars  to  rent  land  which  could  be 
planted  to  com  and  wheat. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.    WHTTTEN.     May   I   say   to   my 
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learned  friend  in  regard  to  these  pro- 
grams that  I  have  a  somewhat  similar 
record  along  this  line,  too.  I  opposed 
the  renting  of  land  under  Secretary 
Benson. 

I  have  opposed  It  imder  the  present 
administration,  believing  that  other 
solutions  are  better  than  the  renting  of 
land  and  paying  to  keep  It  out  of  pro- 
duction. That  is  no  solution  to  the  farm 
problem. 

However,  insofar  as  the  immediate  sit- 
uation Is  concerned,  the  moneys  that  are 
now  in  this  bill  are  to  make  payments  on 
past-due  obligations  on  contracts  that 
are  already  entered  Into.  The  reduction 
of  a  half-million  dollars  that  was  made 
there  was  so  they  might  hold  this  a  little 
more  closely  than  otherwise. 

Insofar  as  what  the  gentleman  seeks, 
I  might  tell  him  it  has  not  been  realized. 
In  our  hearings  this  year  I  raised  the 
serious  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
proceed  to  erUarge  this  tjTie  program 
under  present  conditions.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief— and  I  am  not  the  Speaker  nor  the 
Parliamentarian — that  any  amendment 
offered  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Those  administrative  funds  which  are 
used  to  carry  out  this  program  were  ap- 
propriated last  year  and  are  not  In  the 
request  for  funds  in  this  bill,  so  I  do  not 
believe  that  would  be  reachable  by  any 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  would  be 
compelled  to  make  the  point  of  order  If 
the  amendment  were  offered. 

But  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  raised  this  same  serious  question 
in  the  hearings  this  year,  and  doubtless 
the  committee  may  take  that  Into  con- 
sideration in  the  determination  of  what 
they  will  recommend  in  the  regular  bill. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  same  depart- 
ment that  has  been  signing  these  con- 
tracts for  land  rent  has  been  urging 
wheat  farmers  to  plant  millions  of  addi- 
tional acres  in  wheat  this  year.  So  It 
seems  to  me  the  appropriate  time  for 
Congress  to  take  action  to  end  this  sort 
of  thing  is  now.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  interest  to  that  end. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois  that  on 
this  crop  adjustment  program  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  current  year  was 
$50  million.  We  did  know  that  the  re- 
quest indicated  they  really  needed  the 
$62.5  million,  as  I  recall  the  history  of 
this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PlNDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  fur- 
ther. 
As  I  said,  the  proUem,  I  believe,  came 


up  from  the  other  body,  recognizing  that 
ther  wanted  to  make  some  cuts  In  con- 
ference. We  were  more  responsive  In 
trying  to  fund  fully  what  w&s  requested 
of  us  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  real- 
ize we  will  have  to  pay  this. 

Mr.  BdCHEL.  In  the  budget  request 
for  1968  for  this  same  Item,  there  is  an 
item  calling  for  $90  million,  as  against 
this  total  In  flscal  year  1967  of  $62.5 
million.  As  the  chairman  indicates,  we 
are  going  to  take  a  close  look  at  this  when 
we  take  up  the  regular  bill  for  1968. 

I  may  say  I  have  voiced  my  opposition 
to  this  program.  In  the  last  few  weeks, 
as  I  recall,  one  farmer  in  my  own  dis- 
trict will  realize  a  payment  of  $18,000 
for  his  land  put  Into  this  program.  He 
Just  decided  that  it  Is  a  lot  easier  to  go 
Into  town  and  to  retire  and  get  the  big 
Government  check  than  to  work  for  it 
as  he  would  normally  do. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
understanding  that  there  were  no  funds 
for  salaries  under  the  ASCS  In  this  bill? 
I  thought  I  saw  It  transcribed  here,  but 
at  the  moment  I  cannot  spot  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
come  up  with  the  figure  at  the  moment 
but  will  be  happy  to  dig  it  out  for  you. 
Mr.  PlNDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me  why  there  Is  an  Item  of 
$246,000  for  a  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation?  I  thought  the  fees  charged 
the  farmers  for  this  crop  insurance  were 
adequate  to  meet  all  expenses  of  the 
program.  Can  the  gentleman  shed  any 
light  on  that,  or  can  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures,  but  as  the  gentleman  will 
recall  through  the  years  the  crop  Insur- 
ance program  failed  and  was  started  up 
again  on  an  experimental  bill.  The  pro- 
gram's administrative  expenses  were 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  new  act.  Our  subcommittee  has  rec- 
ommended, and  Congress  has  approved, 
passing  over  to  the  corporation  more 
and  more  of  the  burden  of  administrative 
expenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  ITie  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  As  time  has  passed 
we  have  gradually  pushed  more  and  more 
of  the  total  request  for  administrative 
costs  on  the  corporation,  but  still  a  con- 
siderable portion  is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  teU 
me  If  It  Is  the  Intention  of  his  subcom- 
mittee to  seek  to  place  this  entirely  on  a 
self -financing  basis  in  the  near  future; 
and,  if  so,  when 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  words  "near  fu- 
ture" trouble  me,  because  I  do  not  know 
how  soon  that  could  be.  I  hope  that 
sooner  or  later  the  administrative  costs 
may  be  covered. 

I  would  say  at  this  point  that  the  pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  much  more  eco- 
nomical to  the  Government  than  the 
amoimt  of  relief  the  Government  voted 
for  these  areas  now  taken  care  of  by  crop 
loss  claims  Insured  by  the  Corporation.  I 
believe  the  program  Is  a  very  vital  one. 
We  must  not  carry  over  the  administra- 


tive costs  to  the  point  of  Jeopardizing  a 
program  which  is  far  more  economical 
than  the  previous  practice,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

We  are  working  toward  that  end.  How 
soon  we  can  reach  that  objective  I  would 
not  want  to  say. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  chapter  vn  of  title  I  of  the 
pending  bill  contains  several  items  for 
legislative  branch  housekeeping.  The  to- 
Ul is  $2,845,600.  In  addition,  $1,980,560 
is  in  title  n  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
increased  pay  costs  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  Goverrunent  agencies  generally.  3 
should  say  that.  In  accord  with  custom, 
these  figures  do  not  embrace  amoimts  re- 
lating solely  to  the  other  body;  they  will 
be  Inserted  as  amendments  over  there 
The  various  items  are  delineated  in  the 
committee  report  which  Is  here  at  the 
desk,  and  in  the  printed  committee  hear- 
ings. Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the 
customary  provision  for  the  widow  of  the 
late  Honorable  John  K  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

There  are  funds  for  furniture  and 
furnishings  for  the  Cannon  Office  Build- 
ing now  being  remodeled,  as  Members 
know.  We  understand  that  the  first  pha&e 
of  the  remodeling — roughly  half  of  the 
job — will  be  substantially  completed  this 
summer  so  that,  barring  any  complicat- 
ing factors,  about  half  of  the  138  reno- 
vated and  enlarged  suites  should  be 
ready  for  occupancy  at  that  time.  The 
second  half  should  be  ready  about  a  year 
or  so  later.  When  funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  remodeling.  Including  conver- 
sion of  Members'  suites  from  two  rooms 
to  three  rooms,  no  provision  was  made 
for  any  furniture  or  furnishings  other 
than  carpeting  for  the  enlarged  suites 
Even  under  the  best  of  expedition,  all 
the  new  furnishings  cannot  possibly  be 
delivered  In  time  for  initial  occupancy. 
The  Clerk's  plan  of  outfitting  Is  pat- 
terned generally  after  that  followed  in 
the  Rayburn  Building  but  with  certain 
deletions  for  items  that  he  thinks  can  be 
salvaged  from  the  old  furniture  and  for 
several  Items  more  appropriately  charge- 
able to  Members'  stationery  allowances. 
All  procurements  are  to  be  made  on  an 
open,  comjjetitive,  bid  basis. 

There  are  funds  included  to  help  meet 
the  added  expense  of  enlarged  telephone 
allowance  provisions  approved  by  the 
House  last  June,  in  House  Resolution  901, 
and  continued  in  the  present  Congress. 
The  amount,  $450,000,  as  the  report 
states,  is  somewhat  of  a  guess  imtil  more 
cost  experience  Is  available. 

Then  there  is  $261,600  to  replace  funds 
earlier  drawn  from  the  contingent  fund 
to  credit  to  Members  the  addltiontil  sta- 
tionery allowance  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  112  of  the  present  Congress. 
There  is  a  small  additional  allowance 
of  $5,000  for  the  physician's  office  for 
emergency  medical  equipment  and  for 
supplies  and  drugs. 

We  have  also  Included  funds  to  engage 
outstanding  experts  to  restore  the  foxir 
valuable  paintings,  including  the  beau- 
tiful "Signing  of  the  Constituticm,"  that 
were  damaged  when  a  man  ran  amuck 
here  In  the  House  wing  last  December. 
It  is  delicate  worir,  requiring  expert  tal- 
ent, and  it  Is  costly.  But  the  paintings 
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cannot  be  permitted  to  remain  In  their 
present  condition. 

And  there  I3  $150,000  for  added  vol- 
ume of  work  at  the  OCBce  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  EXjcuments. 

Taking  Into  account  all  phases  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  legislative  branch, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  total  of  14.826.160  Is 
In  the  bUl.  Leaving  out  all  the  compli- 
cated Ins  and  outs,  that  amount,  as  the 
committee  report  shows.  Is  below  the 
formal  budget  requests  by  the  net 
amount  of  $66,700:  it  is  below  the  oflS- 
clal  requests — formal  and  Informal — by 
$3,045,700. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  HJl.  9481.  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1967. 

I  am  partlciilarly  pleased  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
Include  in  the  measure  $643,000  for  the 
expansion  of  five  national  cemeteries, 
Including  Port  Rosecrans  in  my  own  city 
of  San  Diego. 

If  approved,  the  money  will  provide 
much-needed — though  temporary — relief 
for  Port  Rosecrans  and  the  other  na- 
tional burial  grounds. 

The  House  should  know  that  Port 
Rosecrans,  once  one  of  the  most  active 
national  cemeteries  in  the  country.  wa.s 
closed  last  September  to  new  applica- 
tions. The  lO-acre  addition  that  is  now 
proposed  would  reopen  the  cemetery  for 
about  15  months,  according  to  testimony 
given  the  Appropriations  Committee  by 
a  representative  of  the  Army's  Office  of 
Support  Services. 

Obviously,  longer  ran?e  solutions  must 
be  sought  to  the  many  built-in  problems 
of  our  national  cemetery  system  We 
Callfomlans  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
Inherent  Injustices  in  the  system  as  it 
Is  now  constituted.  Only  five  of  the  98 
national  cemeteries  are  located  In  the 
seven  westernmost  States,  and  of  these. 
only  three  are  In  California,  the  most 
iwpulous  State  in  the  Nation 

I  believe  that  the  most  equitable  an- 
swers could  be  provided  by  a  Site  Selec- 
tion Committee  on  National  Cemeteries, 
with  membership  from  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  major  veterans  organizations. 
The  panel  also  should  determine  eligi- 
bility for  burial  in  such  cemeteries — a 
matter  which  up  to  now  has  t)een  largely 
left  to  the  judgment  of  military  officials. 

In  the  meantime,  I  fully  support  the 
temporary  reprieve  for  Port  Rosecrans 
which  HR.  9481  would  provide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  have  any  further  requests 
for  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  now  read  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Seventy-three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call 
therolL 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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.\ccording!y  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  O'Hara 
of  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR  9481.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  334  MembtTS  responded  to 
their  name.s.  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 

The  CHAIRMAN     The  Clerk  will  read 

The    'lerk  read  as  follows: 

.Agricultural    Re-searc  ii    StRvite 

S.\LAaiKS     ANU     EXPENSES 

P^r  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses',  as  follows  ■Research". 
•2.595.000.  and  "Plant  and  anlm^il  disease 
and  pest  control.  $2.077.iX>O 

Mr  SI8K  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  expre.ss  my  ap- 
preciation and  extend  my  compliments 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
work  they  have  done  In  connection  with 
this  supplemental  request.  What  I  have 
to  say  Ls  in  no  .sen.se  any  criticism  of  the 
work  and  effort  that  committee  has  car- 
ried on. 

I  do  want  to  make  Just  a  few  very 
brief  comments  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  WhittenI,  for  his  kindness  In  an- 
swering questions  from  time  to  time  that 
I  have  asked  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  programs  that  fall  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  his  subcommittee. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Many  of 
us  are  concerned  with  the  FHA  pro- 
grams, because  we  feel  they  have  been 
doing  a  good  Job  We  all  hear  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  today,  as  Indicated  In 
some  of  the  earlier  debate,  from  many 
of  our  constituents  who  are  concerned 
with  Federal  expenditures,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  cutbacks  in  those  programs 
which  many  people  class  as  give-away 
or  grant-type  programs 


First  of  adl,  I  want  to  comment  on  one 
of  these  FHA  programs — self-help  hous- 
ing, which  frankly  I  feel  Is  meeting  a 
very  great  need  It  is  not  a  giveaway 
program,  as  only  4  percent  direct  loans 
are  available  to  those  willing  to  help 
themselves. 

The  demand  for  these  direct  loans  ha.s 
exceeded  the  amount  available;  there- 
fore, duririg  February  1967.  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  had  to  decide 
whether  it  would  discontinue  makini; 
loans  to  families  participating  In  self- 
help  housing,  or  meet  their  credit  needs 
with  insured  loans  Since  the  agency  had 
the  capacity  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
these  families  with  Insured  loans,  it  de- 
cided to  do  so.  This  has  created  a  hard- 
ship for  these  families  because  the  in- 
terest rate  on  Insured  loans  Is  5  percent 
This  difference  of  1  percent  may  appear 
small,  but  It  actually  rules  out  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  those  Individuals  now 
eligible.  Because,  as  you  are  aware,  eligi- 
bility Is  determined  by  this  group's  abil- 
ity to  repay  as  the  floor,  and  their  maxi- 
mum income  as  the  ceiling. 

The  people  in  this  category  who  are 
In  the  rural  areas  of  our  country  have 
some  very  serious  problems  particularly 
In  connection  with  their  need  for  better 
housing  I  beheve  we  all  recognize  It.  It 
has  always  been  my  contention  that  If 
there  could  be  a  way  found  whereby  the 
Individual  would  have  some  of  his  own 
work,  his  own  effort,  and  his  own  initi- 
ative In  a  home,  he  would  tend  to  take 
care  of  It,  protect  It,  and  keep  It  painted 
and  cleaned  up  in  a  way  which  I  believe 
we  all  feel  a  home  should  be. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  programs 
are  in  the  category  of  what  some  people 
refer  to  as  handout  or  giveaway  pro- 
grams. We  have  seen  some  of  our  public 
hou-slng  wrecked  and  destroyed  appar- 
ently because  of  lack  of  any  particular 
Interest  or  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
occupant. 

My  own  particular  experience  with  the 
self-help  housing  program,  as  It  oper- 
ates In  California,  has  been  one  of  creat- 
ing a  very  favorable  climate,  because  the 
people  who  are  finally  approved  for  loans 
In  this  program  are  investigated  care- 
fully, and  they  have  to  meet  very  nar- 
row and  rigid  qualifications.  Also,  they 
have  to  indicate  real  initiative. 

They  put  a  great  deal  of  their  own  ef- 
fort. Initiative,  and  motivation  Into  these 
homes,  before  they  are  placed  In  the 
position  of  moving  In. 

I  feel  that  under  this  program  a  great 
many  low-income  people  could  be  given 
better  and  Improved  housing.  It  repre- 
sents a  step  out  of  poverty,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  an  Inspiration  to 
these  p>eople  to  develop  self-dependence 
and  a  willingness  to  do  those  things 
necessary  to  lift  themselves  above  the 
poverty  level. 

I  would  urge,  and  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  particularly  the  subcommittee  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
WHrrrxN],  in  consideration  of  the  regu- 
lar appropriation,  will  give  real  consid- 
eration to  some  Increase  In  the  appro- 
priations for  this  program.  I  am  in- 
formed that  an  additional  $2.5  million  Is 
needed  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
fiscal  year. 
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The   CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  California  hM  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 

allowed    to    proceed    for    2    additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  conclude  by  commending  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  discretion  In 
keeping  the  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
pram  quite  small  to  start  with,  because 
this  was  an  limovation.  Frankly,  because 
the  funds  provided  were  limited,  a  great 
deal  of  care  has  been  used  In  the  selec- 
tion of  areas  as  well  as  the  selection  of 
people  who  would  qualify  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  many 
very  responsible  people  in  seeing  to  It 
that  this  program  got  off  to  a  good  start 
and  that  it  did  not  get  involved,  as  some 
people  would  say,  in  some  of  the  give- 
away programs. 

In  my  own  particular  area — and.  as  is 
true  of  all,  we  have  a  little  self-interest 
in  our  own  districts — there  is  a  large 
papulation  of  Mexican-American  people 
who  have  been  making  a  great  deal  of 
use  of  this  program.  It  has  done  much 
for  these  people,  giving  them  good,  im- 
proved, clean  housing,  and  they  have 
pride  In  that  housing,  compared  to  the 
old  type  of  so-called  public  housing.  The 
progress  Is  really  outstanding,  and  this 
is  an  example  of  what  happens  when  the 
individual  has  a  direct  Interest  and  con- 
cern in  some  of  his  own  labor  and  In  his 
home.  I  hope  we  can  continue  to  make 
this  program  really  work. 

I  might  ix)lnt  out  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  need  for  additional  direct  rural 
housing  funds  to  repair  or  replace  build- 
ings lost  or  damaged  as  a  result  of  a 
natural  disaster  has  become  critical.  I 
am  informed  that  as  a  result  of  the  tor- 
nado last  weekend  in  Minnesota  and  by 
earlier  windstorms  In  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
that  there  Is  a  need  of  an  additional  $2 
million. 

Direct  loan  assistance  to  other  low- 
Income  families  also  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued when  the  available  funds  were 
committed.  This  Includes  the  elderly 
families  whose  Incomes  are  so  low  that 
they  need  a  cosigner  to  make  their  pay- 
ments on  the  loan.  In  order  to  meet  the 
urgent  credit  needs  of  these  people  an 
additional  $3  million  Is  needed  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views  on  these  mat- 
ters, and  I  hope  the  committee  and  my 
colleagues  will  give  them  every  consid- 
eration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  Education 

EDUCATIONAL    IMPROVEMENT    FOR    THR 
HANDICAPPED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Educa- 
tional improvement  for  the  handicapped", 
for  planning  grants  to  States  under  title  VI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  aa  amended  (20  U.S.C.  871-680). 
and  not  to  exceed  150.000  for  salarlea  and 
expenses  in  connection  therewith,  $2,476,- 
000:  Provided,  That  tblB  appropriation  BhaU 
be  allotted  in  such  equitable  manner  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  determine, 
but  the  allotments  for  each  of  the  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 


shall  not  be  less  than  $20,000.  and  the  al- 
lotments for  each  of  the  territories  of  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  be  not  less  than  $10,000. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    tCB..    8T    GERMAIN 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  St  Germain: 
On  page  12,  after  line  6  Insert  the  following: 
"payments  to  school    districts 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  school  districts,  $20,000,000. 

"assistance  for  school  construction 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Assistance 
for  school  construction',  $48,000,000." 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  1950,  after  its  Education  and  Labor 
Committees  held  hearings  throughout 
the  Nation,  the  Congress  recognized  its 
responsibility  to  communities  where  its 
activities  imposed  special  burdens  on 
local  schools  and  enacted  Public  Laws 
874  and  815.  These  now  famous  laws  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  maintenance 
and  operation  and  assistance  to  construct 
facilities  needed  because  of  Federal  im- 
pact. A 

The  rationale  of  this  legislation  is 
that  while  the  Federal  activities  create 
additional  school  enrollments.  Federal 
properties  do  not  contribute  property 
tax  revenues.  Thus  Public  Laws  874  and 
815  were  designed  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
the  normal  citizen  in  a  community. 

We  have  a  definite  obligation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  impacted  communities. 
We  should  and  must  live  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility by  providing  to  these  com- 
munities the  funds  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
duce allocations  to  impacted  communi- 
ties by  12  percent.  Fortunately,  through 
the  vigorous  leadership  of  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  beloved  late  John 
E.  Pogarty,  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
restored  these  funds  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  which  was  later  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

Much  to  everyone's  dismay,  John  Po- 
garty Is  not  with  us  today  and  neither 
are  the  necessary  funds  to  fully  compen- 
sate the  impacted  communities  for  the 
burden  placed  on  them  by  the  presence 
of  Federal  installations. 

Frankly,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  to  see 
so  much  money  expended  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  help  other  nations  and  yet. 
In  a  matter  as  crucial  as  education  and 
one  in  which  a  heavy  burden  Is  placed 
upon  local  school  districts  by  the  Impact 
of  Federal  activities,  we  fall  to  appro- 
priate suflQclent  funds  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  Impacted  areas. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  persist  in 
our  attempt  to  deprive  imp£u:ted  commu- 
nities of  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  cost 
of  educating  children  whose  parents  live 
and/or  work  in  Federal  installations? 

We  must  live  up  to  this  commitment 
and  to  the  intent  of  Public  Laws  874  and 
815. 

Appropriations  for  1967  are  $48  million 
less  than  what  is  needed  to  meet  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  815.  With  re- 
spect to  Public  Law  874,  we  have  failed 


to  appropriate  $20  million  needed  to  meet 
entitlements  under  that  legislation. 

That  simply  means  that  a  multitude 
of  school  districts  across  the  Nation  will 
not  receive  what  is  due  to  them  under 
Public  Laws  874  and  815  which,  I  would 
like  to  mention  again,  were  designed  to 
relieve  the  burden  placed  upon  local 
school  districts  by  the  presence  of  Fed- 
eral activities. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  means 
that  the  city  of  Providence  will  have  to 
do  without  $150,000  for  mtiintenance  and 
operation  under  Public  Law  874  and  that 
North  Kingstown  and  Tiverton  will  not 
get  the  $589,000  and  $117,000  respectively 
for  construction  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  definite  com- 
mitment to  the  impacted  areas  which 
must  be  met. 

Therefore,  I  would  now  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967 
which  would  provide  an  additional  $48 
milhon  needed  under  Public  Law  815  and 
an  additional  $20  million  needed  for  Pub- 
lic Law  874. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
St  Germain]. 

Ordinarily,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  distin- 
guished friend  is  with  me  and  I  am  with 
him  on  the  many  amendments  which 
have  been  presented  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  under  different 
colors  and  a  different  war  and  a  differ- 
ent day.  I  would  probably  be  with  him. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  supple- 
mental bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  realizes  that  by  the 
time  this  bill  passes  the  Congress  and 
reaches  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  far,  far  late  in  the  fiscal 
year.  My  friend  is  speaking  in  a  nice, 
round,  fat  number  of  $68,000,000.  It  so 
happens  that  from  the  $416.2  million  in 
the  1967  bill  $9  mUlion  is  being  held  in 
reserve  because  the  OflSce  of  Education 
missed  in  their  estimate  that  this  would 
be  required  for  New  York  and  Houston. 
If  and  when  that  is  released,  the  latest 
estimate  we  have  is  that  they  vrill  have 
sufiQcient  funds  to  pay  all  entitlements 
except  to  those  large  cities  and  some 
others  that  did  not  qualify  until  the 
amendments  that  became  law  last  No- 
vember, well  after  their  school  budgets 
were  set  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  new  legisla- 
tion the  large  cities  would  qualify  for  the 
amount  of  $17  million  and  some  other 
school  systems  for  the  amoimt  of  $3 
million,  except  for  the  action  of  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  placing  a 
restricting  amendment  in  the  1967  ap- 
propriation bill  which  prevented  these 
applications  from  being  funded  in  1967. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  must  realize  that 
these  school  districts  had  set  up  their 
budget  months  before  these  amendments 
were  enacted. 

Most  of  you  have  represented  school 
districts — I  have.  But,  now,  when  the 
school  year  is  almost  over  to  suggest  that 
you  give  them,  to  their  utter  amazement, 
a  $17  million  and  $3  million  windfall, 
which  they  really  cannot  use  for  the 
current  year's  expenses  I  do  not  think  is 
right. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  under  Public  Law  815 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  add 
the  sum  of  $48  mUHon  and  those  would 
carry  otw  to  1968  If  the  estimates  of  the 
Departmertt  are  right.  You  will  find 
about  $17  million  are  available  now,  and 
because  the  terminal  date  for  the  filing 
of  applications  was  so  late  this  year — 
February  20 — they  are  not  going  to 
finally  approve  and  fund  enough  appli- 
cations to  use  ail  of  these  funds  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  a  letter  dated 
yesto'day  the  Department  estimated 
they  win  have  $6  million  unobligated  on 
June  30. 1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  districts  have 
hundreds  of  applications  filed.  There  Is 
no  question  about  that.  And  by  the  end 
of  next  fiscal  year  you  will  probably  be 
short  of  funds  to  the  extent,  likely,  of 
$50  million  if  we  do  not  appropriate  more 
than  la  In  the  budget  for  1968.  I  might 
add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  committee 
baa  completed  its  hearings  on  the  regular 
bin.  I  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  divulge 
what  the  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tion will  be,  even  If  we  had  met  to  make 
such  decisions,  which  we  have  not,  but 
I  can  suggest  to  the  chairman  and  to  my 
friend,  knowing  the  concern  of  this 
House  on  this  very  delicate  problem,  he 
abould  not  be  unduly  alarmed.  But  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  purpose,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  supplemental  bill, 
this  Is  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong 
place. 

Mr.  8T  GERMAIN  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ■» 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Of  course  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  There  is  always 
a  question — and  I  have  to  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
chairman  of  the  subeommittee,  as  to  the 
time  and  place  being  wrong,  because  the 
amoonti  that  I  use  and  have  In  my 
amendznent.  according  to  the  informa- 
tion I  received,  are  on  applies  tiorxs  that 
came  in  that  were  timely,  and  that  have 
been  approved.  Our  Ug  problem  is  which 
eommunities  are  we  going  to  cut  oaf 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  that  by  law  applications  that 
are  filed  in  1  year  and  eligible  and  ap- 
prored  most  be  the  first  applications 
that  are  funded  under  the  next  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  The  next  appro- 
priation bill  is  short  another  $50  milhon 
already,  the  gentleman  knows  that,  and 
I  am  at  liberty  to  say  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  iaat  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Isianrt.  my  distinguished 
friend,  will  withdraw  this  amendment 
from  consideration  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  bebeve  this  U  the  proper  time 
to  consider  this  amendment.  We  have 
asked  the  administration  to  send  an  esti- 
mate as  to  what  would  be  needed  In 
order  to  fully  fund  the  applications  un- 
der tbeae  two  public  laws,  and  as  of  this 
time — and  I  have  here  a  letter  in  my 
hand  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  dated  yester- 
day— we  are  unable  to  come  up  with  any 
estimate  from  the  executlre  branch  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  any  short- 
age of  funds  for  this  fiscal  year,  exi^pt 


for  those  covered  by  the  amendments 
that  became  law  last  November,  and.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  put  it, 
a  supplemental  apfiroprlaUon  for  them 
would  be  a  windfall 

This  matter  Is  under  active  consider- 
ation In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  I  believe  that  an  estimate 
will  be  forthcoming  by  the  time  this 
bill  is  considered  In  the  other  body,  if 
tt  appears  that  any  other  shortage  exists 
I  believe  It  could  very  well  prejudice  this 
case  to  have  action  today 

We  went  into  this  In  some  detail  It 
i.s  true  that  these  two  public  laws  are 
funded  at  the  level  of  90  percent,  or  less, 
for  fiscal  1968 — that  is  in  the  President's 
budget,  which  we  have  not  acted  on  yet. 
I  would  assure  the  gentleman  that  as 
one  member  serving  on  this  committee 
for  a  good  many  years,  ever  since  this 
department  was  created,  we  have  never 
shortchanged  these  school  districts  on 
any  funds  that  they  had  good  reason  to 
anticipate  because  of  legislation  on  the 
books  before  they  made  up  their  school 
budgets. 

I  can  also  a.ssure  the  gentleman  the 
same  thing  will  happen  this  year  No 
school  district  in  that  category  will  be 
shortchanged  by  this  Congress. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  would  withhold  his  amend- 
ment with  that  assurance. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  tiie  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LAIRD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  The  figures  I  In- 
serted in  the  amendment  I  received  from 
the  Department  late  yesterday  after- 
noon In  addition  to  that.  I  received 
word  there  were  three  communities  In 
Rhode  Island  I  did  not  follow  up  on 
them  because  I  did  not  have  time  to  com- 
pile the  figures  on  all  the  communities. 

Mr  LAIRD  I  have  the  communities 
li.'^ted  here,  and  the  estimates  that  have 
been  given  I  assume  It  is  the  same  list 
because  we  also  received  it  late  yesterday. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  They  were  148 
million  and  $20  million. 

The  gentleman  asked  to  defer  action 
until  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  By  the 
same  token,  I  believe  the  House  is  very 
competent,  and  If  and  when  the  bill  goes 
to  the  Senate,  they  can  change  It  If  they 
find  these  amounts  are  too  heavy  and 
too  high 

Mr  LAIRD  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  amounts  in  his  amendment 
would  provide  for  those  covered  In  the 
November  amendments  to  Public  Law 
874  and  funds  that  the  Ofllce  of  Educa- 
tion would  not  u.se  until  next  fiscal  year 
under  Public  Law  815  I  .>?upport  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  I  certainly  wish  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  statement  and  assurance  that  he  will 
see  to  It  that  we  fulfill  our  obligations 
under  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  this  year  by  adding  in  the  Senate  and 
tn  confererKre  once  accurate  figures  are 
in  And  most  Important  his  pledge  that 
the  necessary  funds  will  be  included  In 
the  next  appropriation  bill  for  Ptibllc 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815  In  fiscal 
19«8 

Homever,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  Infor- 


mation I  have  now.  this  money  Is  needea 
this  year  and  I  trust  my  amendment  wll) 
be  adopted 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr  STGtRMArNl. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMINDMCNT     OrrUSO     BT     MS.     BTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rtan:  On  page 
12.  after  line  6.  Iniert  the  following: 

"GHANXa     rOE     ADULT     EDCCATION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying 
out  the  Adult  Education  Art  of  1966.  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  8»  750,  $10,000,000". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966  we 
enacted  the  adult  education  act  and  au- 
thorized $40  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  Uiifortunately.  only  $30  million  out 
of  the  $40  million  was  appropriated. 

Tlie  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
and  wliich  Is  now  before  us  would  re- 
store the  cut  by  appropriating  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  It  is  similar  to  H.R.  4779  which  I 
Intioduced  on  February  2.  1967. 

The  adult  education  program  has 
proven  its  value — with  over  500.000 
adults  benefiting  from  the  program  in 
all  50  States.  Tlie  respoivse  from  the 
States  and  in  the  communities  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  one.  The  money  has  been 
more  than  well  spent.  In  fact,  what  bet- 
ter Investment  can  we  make  than  In  up- 
grading education? 

Adult  basic  education  teaches  those 
who  did  not  graduate  from  Uie  eighth 
grade  to  read  and  write.  It  enables  them 
to  get  better  jobs  and  to  have  a  greater 
chance  in  life. 

The  money  spent  on  this  worthwhile 
program  will  be  returned  to  us  in  value 
many  times  over. 

The  New  York  Times  stated: 

Por  thoae  who  e«nxkot  re*d  and  write,  the 
promlae  of  literacy  representa  a  negotiable 
•hare  Ln  the  affluent  society — not  juat  a 
promlsaury  note  to  the  drewn  oX  a  Great 
one. 

For  many,  however,  their  opportunity 
to  have  a  share  of  the  affluent  society  has 
been  curtailed — It  was  curtailed  by  the 
cutting  of  this  authorization  to  $30  mil- 
lion last  year.  The  shortchanging  of  the 
program  has  produced  severe  cutba.ck.'; 

This  important  program  began  late  in 
19(5,  and  as  a  result,  many  States  were 
not  able  to  use  their  full  1965  allotment 
Therefore.  In  .some  cases,  a  substantial 
remainder  was  carried  over  and  used 
during  1966  in  addition  to  the  1966  allot- 
ment Moreover,  during  1966  several  up- 
ward adjustments  were  made  in  the  al- 
lotments to  some  States  through  the  re- 
distribution of  unused  funds. 

Thus,  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  the  adult  education  program  during 
fiscal  year  1966  was  greater  In  some 
States  than  the  amount  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  State's  share  of  the 
adult  basic  education  funds  for  that  year. 

To  give  a  brief  example  of  bow  this 
has  worked — in  New  York  State — there 
was  the  following  sequence  of  events: 

New  York  State's  original  allotment 
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for  fiscal  year  1966  was  $1,290,000.  In 
February  the  Office  of  Education  allotted 
New  York  State  an  additional  $1,290,004 
out  of  released  funds.  In  Jime  it  again 
allotted  an  additional  $250,000.  This 
made  a  total  adjusted  allotment  of  $2,- 
830.004  for  fiscal  year  1966.  In  addition, 
New  York  State  had  the  remaining  un- 
used portion  of  Its  1965  funds  which 
amounted  to  $868,057.  The  total  of  real 
funds  available  to  New  York  State  in 
fiscal  year  1966  then  amounted  to 
$3,698,061. 

On  the  basis  of  this  assistance.  New 
York  was  making  real  progress  in  the  at- 
tack on  Illiteracy  among  Its  adult  citizens. 

Now  under  the  cutback  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  amount  for  New  York  Is 
$2,415,744  which  is  $1,282,317  less  than 
the  real  amoimt  received  and  used  In  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  that  is  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  So  New  York  caimot  sustain 
the  program  at  the  level  to  which  It  has 
already  grown. 

As  a  result,  classes  have  been  suspended 
and  students  have  been  tinned  away. 
Teachers,  many  of  whom  were  specially 
trained,  have  been  dismissed  and  have 
not  been  paid. 

Carefully  made  plans  have  been  cast 
aside  and,  above  all,  once  again  the  hopes 
of  many  people  have  been  dashed. 

People  do  not  understand  the  adminis- 
trative reasons  for  this  curtailment. 
They  only  see  the  cutbacks;  they  see  the 
reductions,  and  their  disappointment  is 
keen,  and  resentment  that  some  hold  is 
understandable. 

I  recognize  that  the  program.  If  we 
adopt  my  amendment,  will  operate  only 
2  more  months.  Nevertheless,  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  now  would  en- 
able it  to  continue,  and  when  the  fiscal 
1968  appropriation  Is  approved,  it  will  be 
able  to  expand  as  it  should. 

The  adult  basic  education  program 
offers  hope  to  the  hopeless.  It  rehabili- 
tates a  sizable  number  of  American 
citizens  who  by  Increased  earning  power 
■will  pay  back  the  Government  many 
times  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  constantly  In- 
vesting billions  of  dollars  in  military  pro- 
grams and  in  space  programs.  Only  this 
morning  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  recommended  the 
start  of  a  program  which  will  cost  us  $2 
billion  over  the  next  10  years  for  the  de- 
velopment of  space  hardware.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  assess  our  priorities. 
It  is  not  asking  too  much  to  Invest  the 
$10  million  in  this  program,  which  was 
authorized,  but  not  appropriated,  last 
year.  We  must  look  at  this  question  as 
an  investment  in  human  renewal  if  we 
are  going  to  really  meet  our  needs  In  this 
country. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. I  believe  it  is  Important.  I 
stress  again  the  fact  that  programs  al- 
ready underway  have  been  cut  back  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds  and  will  be  cut 
back  further  unless  this  money  Is  ap- 
propriated to  meet  the  authorization 
which  was  included  In  the  law  last  year. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  knows  well,  I  am 
distressed  to  be  in  this  position  where  I 
must  oppose  an  amendment  with  merit, 
except  for  the  timing.  I  have  admired  the 
great  courage  and  integrity  of  the  gentle- 


man since  he  came  to  this  House.  So,  I 
repeat,  I  am  distressed  at  this  moment 
to  have  to  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  1967  bill  the  complete  budget 
request  of  $30  million  was  voted  by  the 
Congress.  The  gentleman  now  asks  for 
another  $10  million.  That  amount  has 
not  been  requested  by  the  executive 
branch.  It  Is  not  in  the  budget.  This  $10 
million  is  one-third  in  addition  to  what 
the  Congress  voted  for  1967,  the  full 
budget  request.  I  repeat,  it  Is  one-third, 
$10  million,  in  addition. 

Contrasted  with  that  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  year  in  which  these  funds 
would  be  spent  will  remain  after  this  bill 
becomes  law.  I  think  that  makes  the 
situation  very  clear. 

This  Is  a  program  with  great  merit,  as 
the  gentleman  has  stated,  but  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  despite  my  feelings 
for  my  friend,  this  is  not  the  proper  time, 
on  a  supplemental  bill,  for  this  kind  of 
amendment,  and  I  suggest  that  it  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  vm 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Familt  Housing 

homeowners  assistance  fund,  deitnse 

Vat    the    Homeowners    Assistance    Fund, 

established  pursuant  to  section   1013(d)    of 

the  DemoDstS'atlon  Cities  and  Metropolitan 

Development  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-754, 

approved  November  3,   1966),   $6,600,000,  to 

remain  available  untU  exp>ended:   Provided, 

That  ttiis  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 

upon  enactment  Into  law  of  S.  1216,  Ninetieth 

Congress,  or  slmUar  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
make  a  point  of  order  asking  the  Chair 
to  strike  chapter  8  of  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  to  be  found 
on  page  17,  lines  6  through  16  thereof, 
for  the  reason  there  has  been  no  au- 
thorization of  this  appropriation  and 
that  it  is  contrary  to  rule  XXI  (2)  of  this 
body.  Consideration  of  S.  1216  is  now 
before  this  body's  Committee  on  Rules, 
It  Is  controversial,  It  has  mixed  jurisdic- 
tional parentage,  and  it  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  eight 
or  more  (^posing  votes.  It  can  be  defeated 
on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  seek  to  be  heard  on 
this  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SIKES.    I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  bill  states  and  && 
the  report  states,  there  is  a  requirement 
for  the  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  which  is  before  the  House 
clearly  requires  that  appropriations  for 
the  acquisition  of  properties  must  be  au- 
thorized by  a  military  construction  au- 
thorization act,  and  that  no  moneys  in 
the  fund  may  be  used  except  as  may  be 
provided  In  an  appropriation  act,  and  it 
would  clearly  protect  the  Congress  and 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  put 
into  operation  an  immediate  program. 


If  we  do  not  provide  funds  now  for  people 
who  need  money  for  losses  in  their  prop- 
erty as  a  result  of  base  closures,  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  some  months  before  it  can  be 
done,  probably,  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Of  course,  the  language  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  We  concede  that.  If  the 
gentleman  insists  on  his  point  of  order, 
that  is  the  story,  but  the  homeowners 
will  be  the  ones  who  suffer  unnecessarily. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  conceded,  the  language  ob- 
jected to  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  that  no 
authorization  has  been  enacted  into  law. 
The  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  X 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

sai.asii:s  and  expenses 

For    an    additional    amount   for    "Salaries 

and  expenses",  $3,900,000,  to  be  derlvd   by 

transfer  Xrom  the  appropriation  for  "Loan  to 

the  United  Nations". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  ET   MR.  FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findlet:  On 
page  18,  Eifter  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

"No  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall 
be  used  to  pay  salaries  or  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  the  consummation  of  a  treaty 
on  nuclear  proliferation." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  effort  to  use  the  power  of  the  purse 
to  make  a  bit  of  foreign  policy,  one  which 
I  feel  is  most  urgently  needed  at  this 
time. 

■What  will  the  amendment  do?  It  will 
withhold  the  use  of  any  appropriation 
for  salaries  from  the  act  of  completing 
negotiations  on  a  Treaty  on  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation between  the  enactment  of  this 
biU  and  July  1. 

It  is  well  to  bear  In  mind  the  limited 
duration  of  the  amendment's  effect. 

As  background,  I  am  sure  the  Members 
are  aware  that  at  Geneva  negotiations 
have  been  proceeding  off  and  on  in  re- 
gard to  a  Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty. 
At  the  present  time  negotiations  are  in 
recess.  During  this  recess  period,  our 
administration  has  been  appljdng  heavy 
pressure  upon  our  allies  in  NATO  to  get 
acceptance  of  the  treaty.  It  is  very  plain 
that  the  effort  has  been  only  partially 
successful. 

To  illustrate,  German  concern  contin- 
ues, yet  our  Government  has  given  no 
promise  to  Germany  that  we  will  not  sign 
a  treaty  against  German  wishes. 

I  recall  that  about  2  years  ago  a  Tel- 
star  debate  occurred  in  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  KIennedy, 
participated,  and  Franz  Josef  Strauss 
spoke  for  West  Germany.  Mr.  Strauss 
raised  a  very  searching  and  fundamental 
question  at  that  time  which  is  still  ap- 
propriate in  connection  with  the  Nuclear 
Proliferation  Treaty.  He  said,  "Which 
comes  first,  NATO  or  Geneva?"  That  Is, 
on  which  do  we  place  the  highest  prior- 
ity? Is  it  the  viabUity,  the  strength,  the 
unity  of  the  family  of  NATO  nations 
which  have  worked  together  for  military 
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defenm  parpoaes  all  theM  years?  Is  that 
our  top  tnlorlty?  Or  U  our  highest  prior- 
itjF.  Instead,  even  at  the  expense  of  NATO, 
what  aMountft  to  a  bilateral  deal  with 
ibt  Soviet  Union  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  bargaining  away  for  an  Indefl- 
nU*  period  legitimate  rights  ot  our  val- 
ued allies.  Including  Oermany. 

To  ne  the  answer  to  Mr.  Strauss' 
rhetorical  question  La  very  easy.  Of  course 
we  want  to  halt  proliferation  oi  weapons. 
We  should  do  what  we  can  to  that  erd. 
But  we  have  to  rate  our  priorities.  In 
my  view,  the  very  highest  priority  must 
always  be  given  to  strength  within  the 
Western  alliance :  that  Is.  NATO. 

It  Is  very  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  this  subject  that  West  Germany 
In  particular  is  quite  concerned  about 
how  the  treaty  will  affect  that  nation 
In  the  future,  and  not  only  in  regard  to 
military  affairs.  Germany  is  exposed  to 
the  tremendous  military  power  brought 
along  th°  frontier  by  the  Soviet  Union 
It  is  concerned  about  that  threat,  of 
course,  but  also  tt  is  a  nation  of  srreat 
eooapetence  and  technology,  a  nation 
whMi  actually  fathered  the  technolo«Tr 
which  rcsiilted  in  nuclear  affairs. 

Can  we  reasonably  expect  a  people 
with  that  competence,  with  that  pro- 
gressive Instinct  and  with  that  desire  to 
move  ahead,  to  foreclose  forevermore 
participation  in  this  mo«t  essential 
technology? 

I  do  not  believe  we  wisely  can  I  do  not 
believe  that  even  this  treaty  would  ac- 
complish that  or  be  very  eCfectlve  In 
foreclosing  nuclear  proliferation  else- 
where. 

But  If  we  should  give  a  higher  priority 
to  the  consummation  of  this  treaty  on 
nuclear  weapons,  and  b>'  doing  that  cau.se 
concern  and  perhaps  resentment  within 
the  German  nation  or  within  the  Italian 
nation  or  other  NATO  nations.  I  might 
add.  It  would  be  at  too  great  a  cost 

For  that  reason  I  a&lc  support  for  this 
amendment,  which  would  give  us  an 
additional  3  months  to  explore  fully  in 
the  public  arena  and  in  tMs  Congress, 
all  the  matters  involved,  and  would  also 
enable  other  interested  parties  to  ex- 
plore fully  the  very  complicated  and  the 
very  vexing  questions  which  arise  In  con- 
nection with  this  treaty. 

I  hope  there  will  be  broad  support  for 
this  proposal.  This  is  ^n  effort  to  make 
foreign  policy.  I  am  sure  those  of  us  who 
have  the  feeling  that  we  should  uphold 
constitutional  procesfcs  recognize  the 
right  and  responsibility  of  this  House  to 
use  Its  Influence  on  forei^jn  policy. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairmaiv  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  my  friend  from 
Ulinnls,  realiaes  that  as  recently  as 
April  25.  1967,  there  was  a  vote  In  the 
other  body — and  the  other  body  is  the 
body  which  passes  upon  internatiurml 
treaties  and  not  this  body — there  was 
a  vote  there  of  83  to  nothing  approving 
a  treaty  entitled  "Treaty  on  Principles 
Ooveming  the  Activities  of  States  in  the 
Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  In- 
cluding the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 
Bodies."  which  contained  this  provision: 

Par»graph  ( 1 )  of  Artlcl*  r7  obltgat«a  tb« 
tjr««ty  (Mtrties  "not  to  plAca  in  orbit  around 


the  earth  any  objects  c&rrytng  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  any  other  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Inst&il  such  weapons  on  oeleeUal 
bodlsa,  or  station  such  weapons  In  outar 
spao*  tn  any  othar  manner. 

Now.  this  action  was  taken  In  the  other 
body  on  April  25,  Just  past.  And  there 
was  ain  approval  vote  of  83  to  nothing. 
We  are  here  and  now  concerned  with  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illmols  with  respect  to 
an  amount  of  money  carried  In  this  bill 
not  SI  of  which  has  a  thing  to  do  with  a 
treaty  of  any  sort  at  all. 

The  aunount  of  money  contained  in 
this  biD  at  line  16  on  page  8,  $3  9  million, 
is  made  up  of  $3  million  in  Increased 
pay  costs  as  the  result  of  the  pay  in- 
creases voted  by  the  Congress  last  year 
for  Federal  employees.  The  remaining 
$900,000  is  for  use  in  three  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia,  to  wit,  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Thailand.  It  Ls  in  those  unsettled 
countries  that  we  are  adding  the  addi- 
tional employee.s  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice— and  I  wlU  frankly  use  the  word — 
to  "beef  them  up  '  m  this  critical  area  of 
the  world  to  the  extent  of  70  American 
and  local  employees  Tliere  Ls  also  In- 
cluded in  this  $900,000  moneys  for  stand- 
by generators  that  are  vitally  necessary 
out  there. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
ttie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
IlUnoi.s. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Tliank  you  for  yield- 
ing. You  are  not  under  the  impression 
that  my  Item  would  seek  to  strike  this 
Item'  Its  only  effect  would  be  to  withhold 
the  money 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks 
.said  he  was  going  to  u.se  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  make  foreign  policy. 

Mr  FINDLEY      That  Is  correct 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  are 
in  awful  shape  if  that  Is  the  way  we  are 
going  to  run  this  Gfjveniment  and  this 
Congress.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  matter  of  foreign 
policy,  when  it  comes  to  a  treaty,  is 
peculiarly  only  within  the  hands  of  the 
other  bendy  and  not  this  body 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further"* 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
further 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yleklLng.  I  am  sure  he  will 
acknowledge  that  if  we  wait  until  the 
Senate  approved  a  treaty  to  which  the 
President  has  already  pledged  the 
prestige  of  his  office 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  They 
have  already  passed  the  treaty  that  I 
have  descrit)ed  by  a  vote  of  88  to  nothing, 
which  does  the  opposite  of  the  thing  that 
the  gentleman  is  tr>lng  to  do  with  this 
hamstringing  amendment.  The  other 
txxiy  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  88  to  nothing. 
Not  even  a  Republican  In  the  other  body 
voted  agalixst  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  What  did  that  treaty 
have  to  do  with  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  have 
already  read  to  you  what  It  had  to  do 
with  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  gave  you  the  section  and  paragraph. 
If  you  do  not  understand  this.  I  am  sorry. 


but  the  main  point  Is  that  this  Is  no  way 
to  consider  an  appropriation  bill.  This 
supplemental  bill  carries  vitally  needed 
money  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
seeks  to  restrict,  all  of  which  Is  for 
Southeast  Asia  and  for  increased  pay 
costs.  These  Increased  pay  costs  are  man- 
datory. If  they  are  not  paid,  any  employee 
of  the  State  Department  can  go  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  get  his  money  that 
way,  because  the  increased  pay  has  to 
be  paid. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  this  amendment. 
If  adopted,  would  encumber  that  pay  go- 
ing only  for  an  unwise  purpose. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Actually, 
this  anwndment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  futile. 
It  is  an  exercise  In  frustration.  But  I  am 
thorougtily  opposing  it  for  the  reason 
that  It  represents  an  Improper  manner 
in  which  to  do  business  here  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  matter  and 
on  this  Item,  and  we  know  exactly  what 
It  means.  Apparently  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  does  not  know  what  It  means. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  mipport  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pittoliy),  which 
amendment  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  the  space  treaty  which  has  al- 
ready been  negotiated  and  confirmed  by 
the  other  body,  but  which  applies  to  the 
underway  negotiations  of  a  nuclear 
nonproliferatlon  treaty.  We  therefore 
look  to  a  treaty  under  negotiation. 

It  Is  said  that  there  Is  nothing  as  pow- 
erful as  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come 

It  al!*o  should  be  said  that  there  Is 
nothing  as  dangerous  as  an  Idea  whose 
time  Ix  passed. 

When  the  United  States  possessed  its 
nuclear  monopoly  two  decades  ago  the 
Idea  of  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  was  a 
powerful  one  It  became  embedded  in  our 
national  policy  where  It  remains  today 
Despite  the  withering  of  the  monopoly, 
despite  changes  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  these  past  20  years,  we  still  cling 
to  the  fictions  that  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  .stopped  and  that  a  non- 
proliferation  policy  still  serves  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  these  are  not  fictions,  al- 
though some  respectable  and  thoughtful 
people  think  so.  Whether  they  are  or  not 
la  baste  to  the  future  survival  of  the 
United  States  Yet  we  are  rushing  head- 
long into  a  nuclear  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  without  any  real  and  Intelligent 
examination  of  the  proposition  that  it 
may  be  the  worst  possible  course  for  the 
country.  We  are  doing  so  without  exam- 
ination or  public  discussion  of  alterna- 
tives to  nonproliferatlon  under  today's 
circumstances  of  the  world  and  those 
projected   for  tomorrow   and  beyond. 

That  discussion,  and  the  evaluation 
of  alternatives  which  it  Involves,  must 
occur  before  we  recklessly  pursue  Just 
one  single  alternative  in  the  Johnson 
administration's  haste  to  negotiate  a 
nonproliferatlon  treaty  for  treaty's  sake. 
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Secretary  McNamara  has  established 
in  the  Defense  Department  the  technique 
of  systems  analysis  by  which  national  de- 
fense problems  before  the  Department 
are  minutely  analyzed.  Every  possible 
alternative  solution  is  evaluated  to  de- 
termine the  one  which  Is  most  effective 
for  the  United  States.  Yet,  no  analysis 
whatever  has  been  made  In  connection 
with  the  vital  problem  of  what.  In  the 
security  Interest  of  the  United  States.  Is 
the  best  alternative  policy  on  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  select  from  a  wide 
spectrum  of  alternatives  ranging  from 
absolute  nonproliferatlon  to  total  and 
complete  accelerated  proliferation. 

We  have  maintained  a  hypnotic  focus 
on  one  alternative  only.  It  Is  an  alterna- 
tive at  one  extreme  end  of  the  spectrum, 
namely  no  proliferation  at  all.  This  Is 
despite  the  fact  that  the  policy  has  failed 
not  once  but  four  times  already.  First 
with  the  British,  second  with  the  Soviets, 
third  with  the  French,  and  fourth  with 
the  Red  Chinese. 

Before  we  paint  ourselves  into  a  comer 
for  the  Indefinite  future  by  signing  a 
nonproliferatlon  treaty,  good  sense  and 
sound  defense  planning  requires  at  least 
a  look  along  the  spectrum  at  all  the 
alternatives.  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion completely  Ignores  this  wise  course. 
It  rushes  for  a  treaty,  making  the  most 
extravagant  and  dangerous  concessions 
along  the  way.  Again  and  again  I  have 
asked  the  Disarmament  Agency  to  make 
studies  of  the  alternatives  to  the  non- 
proliferation  monomania.  It  refuses  to 
do  so.  Secretary  McNamara  has  even 
prevented  such  studies  from  being  made 
by  the  Defense  Department. 

For  example,  the  policy  of  selective 
transfer  or  sharing  of  nuclear  weapons 
technology,  a  sensitive  Issue,  but  an  In- 
creasingly Important  sJtematlve,  Is  a 
case  in  point.  In  April  1965,  the  Army 
Research  Office  released  a  formal  request 
for  a  proposal  entitled  "Selective  Nuclear 
Transfer. '  designated  to  be  a  study  of 
-the  feasibility  and  deslrabUlty,  In  the 
1970  time  frame,  of  providing  selected 
U.S.  allies  a  significant  nuclear  defense 
capability  without  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  U.S.  control  or  custody  over 
weapons  systems  of  their  employment." 
Within  2  months  thereafter  the  contrac- 
tors who  submitted  proposals  were  noti- 
fied that  "it  was  determined  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Government  to  cancel 
the  project  as  presently  proposed."  It 
was  suggested  that  Department  of  De- 
fense would  rewrite  the  work  statement, 
"assume  overall  responsibility  for  the 
project."  and  resubmit  it,  but  nothing 
since  has  been  heard  of  the  study. 

Indeed,  such  a  study  Is  very  vital. 
Contract  studies  have  been  made  which 
Indicate  the  feasibility  of  inserting  la 
nuclear  warheads  what  I  choose  to  call 
"controlled  action  plugs."  These  CAPS 
would,  for  Instance,  limit  the  use  of  a 
nuclear  warhead  to  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses. The  warhead  could  not  fire  except 
in  a  defensive  envelope  over  the  allied 
territory  Involved  if  fitted  to  an  antl- 
ballistlcs  missile  defense  rocket.  It  would 
not  fire  at  all  if  removed  from  the  rocket. 
With  ever  widening  worldwide  defense 
responsibilities  it  may  become  quite  Im- 
portant in  the  near  future  that  United. 
States  manufacture  and  supply  tmder 


strict  CAP  controls  ABM  warheads,  to 
certain  allied  nations  for  strictly  defense 
purposes,  as  an  alternative  to  UjS.  loss 
of  strategic  control  and  Influence  In  vital 
areas  of  the  globe. 

Such  a  system  might  even  prevent  un- 
controlled and  indiscriminate  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  aa  a  niU^ional 
basis.  India,  as  an  example,  virtth  nuclear- 
armed  Red  China  on  its  borders  might, 
with  the  availability  of  such  a  defense 
system,  forgo  acquisition  of  nuclear 
capabilities  on  its  own. 

The  foregoing  merely  hints  at  circum- 
stances in  which  controlled  and  selective 
prollfermtlon  might  better  serve  UJS.  in- 
terests than  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty 
which  would  absolutely  bar  the  United 
States  from  selecting  such  an  alternative, 
no  matter  how  Important  it  might  be- 
c<Mne  to  our  own  national  seciirlty. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
before  us  in  an  effort  to  slow  down  this 
plunge  Into  a  treaty  and  to  plead  for 
proper  \3S.  evaluation  of  alternatives 
before  we  chance  freezing  ourselves  into 
a  posture  which  could  lead  to  great 
danger. 

Tlie  only  purpose  of  a  treaty  such  as 
the  nonproliferatlon  treaty  is  to  create 
a  situation  of  less  danger  after  its  sign- 
ing than  before.  Before  signing  we  should 
be  sure  that  it  would  decrease  dangers, 
not  Increase  them.  We  should  not  sign 
blindly,  without  first  determining  with 
positive  assurance  that  less,  not  more, 
risks  will  ensue. 

It  Is  time  the  people  In  our  State 
Department  and  at  the  Disarmament 
Agency  be  put  on  a  rein,  be  made  to 
do  their  homework,  be  required  to  prove 
that  the  courses  they  take  are  wise,  and 
be  made  to  determine  with  intelligence 
the  actual  best  course  for  the  United 
States.  Otherwise  we  risk  signing  away 
our  future  capability  to  defend  ourselves 
and  to  maintain  our  independence. 

Our  world  stands  no  risk  of  nucleeu* 
holocaust  from  the  delay  Involved  In  so 
doing.  Rather,  the  delay  may  avoid  such 
an  actual  risk  If  It  is  used  Intelligently 
to  think  out  the  maximum  policy  of 
assurance  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  security  of  our  country,  which  two 
goals  are  inexorably  intertwined. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Hosmzr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  time  hi  order  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemen  who  were  standing. 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

With  all  due  re^nect  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Illinois,  who  has  ofle]*ed  this 
amendment,  I  find  myself  In  strong  oppo- 
sition. There  was  no  subject  that  I  was 
aware  of  that  President  Eisenhower  was 
more  concerned  with  than  nonprolifera- 
tlon. He  felt  very  strongly  we  must  make 
progress  In  this  area  If  the  world  was  to 
move  mff*"*"g^^^y  toward  peace.  I  be- 
lieve he  still  does.  Obviously  we  always 
should  consider  alternatives  but  to  take 


tills    action    In    an    apiH-Qprlatlon    bill 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Our  OoverDment  is  pteaently  involved 
In  very  delicate  and  vctj  important 
negotiations.  It  would  undermine  them. 
I  brieve  that  Bill  F^ter,  our  Disarma- 
VMXit  Director.  Is  one  of  the  ablest  Amer- 
icans we  have  in  this  field.  He  is  trying 
to  negotiate  safeguards^  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  preclude 
any  reasonable  and  sound  opportunity 
to  formulate  meaningful  safeguards  so 
we  can  proceed  to  negotiate  a  sound  nu- 
<dear  nonproliferatlon  treaty.  This  is  im- 
portant in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
including  Asia,  and  Red  China,  and 
certainly  the  Near  East.  Indeed  this 
treaty  should  be  a  matter  of  highest  na- 
tional priority.  Should  negotiations  falter 
and  prospects  for  a  treaty  darken  we 
could  see  a  world  in  a  few  years  where 
perhaps  some  10  to  15  nations  could  be 
atomic  powers.  This  would  be  an  uncer- 
tain world  and  not  the  best  legacy  to 
leave  our  children. 

I  would  merely  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  he  wants  to  cut  off  a  thoughtful 
continiiation  of  negotiations  looking  to- 
vmrds  a  sound  nonproliferatlon  treaty? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  aruwer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  in  the  first  place  my 
whole  thesis  was  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  this  is  not  a  thoughtful 
negotiation,  that  the  United  States  has 
recklessly  gone  into  a  nonproliferatlon 
kick  without  any  attempt  whatsoever  to 
evaluate  the  alternatives,  and  discover 
If  any  of  them  offer  a  better  position  for 
the  protection  of  our  country. 

I  will  also  say  to  the  gentleman  when 
former  President  Elsenhower  became 
President,  there  were  only  three  nuclear 
powers,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  T3SSR.  France  did 
not  attain  nuclear  power  until  the  tail- 
end  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
tn  1960,  and  Red  China  did  not  attain 
it  untU  1963. 

I  submit  that  later  developments  have 
outmoded  our  policy  of  nonproliferatlon, 
and  it  Is  up  to  tis  as  courageous  Amer- 
icans to  face  up  to  the  facts  as  they  are, 
and  not  as  we  would  wish  they  would  be, 
and  face  up  to  a  worid  tn  which  there  is 
proliferation.  We  carmot  rationally,  and 
should  not  quixotically  Involve  ourselves 
In  trying  to  stop  the  progress  of  tech- 
nology, which  no  one  has  been  able  to 
accomplish.  They  could  not  stop  the  in- 
vention of  the  wheel,  they  could  not  stop 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  th3 
Dark  Ages,  and  they  cannot  stop  prolifer- 
ation in  the  last  half  of  this  century  in 
which  we  live.  So  in  order  to  protect  us 
we  had  best  do  the  things  that  are  neces- 
sary to  see  that  when  It  does  get  Into 
other  hands  tt  gets  Into  sensible  hands. 
It  is  necessary  to  see  that  It  gets  tnto 
hands  under  which  circumstances  impo:;e 
controls  in  order  that  nuclear  aggression 
can  be  forestalled,  If.  Indeed,  It  Is  at  all 
possible  to  forestall  It. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  had  planned  to 
take  a  nttle  time  on  this  on  my  own,  but 
I  win  try  to  discuss  this  In  this  ooUoquy 

with  the  gentleman.  

I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  any  argument 
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•»  to  whether  we  ought  to  have  a  pro- 
liferation treaty  or  tiot  But  I  do  not 
think  It  makes  much  dUTerenoe  whether 
this  ameiKlment  Is  ptused  or  It  Is  not 


It  will  not  accomplish  what  the  gentle- 
frem  Illinois  Intends  It  to  accom- 
pUah,  If  I  understand  It  correctly. 

Mr.  HOeMER.  I  suppose  that  Is  right. 
because  In  these  matters  the  State  De- 
partment, like  the  Defense  Department. 
gets  Into  discussions  with  the  Congress 
and  gets  some  advice  from  the  Congress 
and  then  goes  out  and  does  exactly  what 
It  wants  to  do  anyway. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  think  It  Is  fine 
to  carry  on  this  foreign  policy  discussion. 
However,  this  amendment  ?rill  not  ac- 
complish what  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois Intends. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  I  have  no 
argument  with  the  gentleman's  position 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  so  far  as  this 
amendment  on  this  appropriation  bill  ts 
concerned.  I  Just  do  not  think  it  will 
wortt. 

Mr.  HOSMEIR  I  understand  all  It  will 
do  is  to  cut  off  the  amount  of  pay  raise 
and  to  personnel  assigned  to  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  negotiations 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  H08MER.  I  yield  to  the  kjentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Does  not 
the  gentleman  from  Callfurnla  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  only  an  idle  gesture 
but  a  dangerous  gesture  as  well  that 
would,  if  successful,  set  a  precedent  for 
Interfering  In  responsibilities  of  the  other 
body.  There  is  not  one  dollar  in  these 
funds  that  has  the  slightest  thing  to  do 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  said 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  yielded  to  him  when 
I  had  the  floor 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PnTOLXTl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

VHTTKD    STATIS    iNrORMATIOW     AOBNCT 
■AIMKIKS     AND    CXPXNSBa 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salarlea  and 
expMiMa".  $3,700,000 

amifDMXNT  orrzmcD  bt   m>    soonet   or 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  committee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  li<r  Roonkt  of  New 
York:  On  page  30,  line  4,  strike  out  (3.700.- 
000"  and  Inaert  ••M.4ao.0O0". 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  committee  amendment  en- 
doned  by  both  sides  of  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  this  particular  Agency  and 
it  would  reduce  the  amount  in  the 
printed  bill  by  1280.000  and  bring  it 
down  to  $3,420,000. 

The  budget  estimate  for  this  Item  as 
contained  in  House  Document  No.  83  was 
for  $4,700,000.  In  testimony  before  the 
subeommlttee  on  Friday.  April  7.  1987. 
the  witness  for  this  Agency  agreed  that 


the  request  could  be  reduced  by  $940,000 
to  a  new  total  of  $3,800,000  This  was 
t>ased  on  the  assumption  that  the  bill 
would  be  approved  by  May  1. 

Realizing  that  the  bill  would  not  be- 
come law  by  May  1,  the  committee  re- 
duced the  request  by  an  additional  $100,- 
000  and  recommended  $3,700,000 

On  Friday  last,  the  same  day  that  this 
bill  was  reported,  a  budget  revision  was 
submitted  to  the  other  body  in  which 
this  Agency  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get now  .say  that  their  request  is  to  be 
changed  to  $3,620,000 

So  we  have  a  situation  where  they 
originally  requested  $4,740,000.  On  April 
7.  1967,  they  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$940,000  or  a  toUl  of  $3,800,000 

On  Friday,  April  28,  the  request  was 
again  revised  by  the  Agency  and  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  $3,620,000 

Inasmuch  as  they  have  now  changed 
their  request  at  least  three  times,  we 
feel  that  we  should  chanpe  our  recom- 
mendation as  well  and  therefore  are  rec- 
ommending the  new  figure  of  $3,420,000. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  for  an  affirmative 
voti^  on  this  amendment 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  no 
objection  to  this  amendment  It  l.s  a  good 
amendment.  We  are  reducing  the  amount 
to  be  appropriated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tiie  gentleman 
from  New  York   I  Mr    RooneyI 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  £Ui  follows 

BraiAC   or  the   Pvblk    Debt 

ADM!N1ST««ING    TUB     Pl-BLIC    DEBT 

For  an  nddltlona!  am  Hint  Tir  Admlnlster- 
inn   the   public   debt      |1  iK)0  000 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  inquire  as  to 
tt'.e  total  amount  that  we  are  spending 
each  year  to  maintain  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Debt  If  anyone  has  that  figure  at 
hand  I  would  like  to  have  it  Apparently 
It  Is  going  up  all  the  time  as  the  debt  goes 
up 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  BOW  I  am  advised  that  It  is  ap- 
proximately $50  million. 

Mr  GROSS  Fifty  to  fifty-four  mil- 
lion dollEirs? 

Mr   BOW      Yes 

Mr  GROSS  When  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  I  came  to  Congress  some 
years  ago.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the 
amount  was  around  $20  million  to  $25 
million.  Now  the  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt  is  costing  over  $50  million  a  year 
and  this  is  another  $2  million  supple- 
mental for  that  purpose 

I  hope  that  it  comes  through  clearly  to 
some  people  around  here  that  this  Is  Just 
another  expenditure  to  administer  the 
huge  debt  that  we  have — $336  billion,  or 
approximately  that. 

I  remember  a  few  days  ago  when  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara,  In  response 
to  a  question  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  said  he  hoped  that 
Congress  had  advanced  t)eyond  the  stage 
where  It  twlieves  It  Is  necessary  to  retire 
the   Federal   debt    Can   it  be   that    Mr 


McNamara  is  right  that  Congress  does 
not  care  about  the  huge  Federal  debt, 
whether  there  Is  any  retirement  of  it? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  HALEY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  must  recognize  that  the 
debt  continues  to  grow  and  grow  and 
grow  It  takes  that  additional  personn':*! 
to  flgme  out  the  huge  interest  that  we 
pay. 

Mr  GROSS.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr,  Haley  1.  has  of- 
fered the  best  explanation  yet  for  this 
supplemental  appropriation  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Public  Debt. 

While  I  have  the  floor  and  a  little  time 
remaining.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  next  Item,  which 
is  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  the  $1.- 
003,000  of  supplemental  funds  for  that 
Service  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
original  request  was  for  some  $500,000, 
and  I  wonder  if  someone  can  tell  me 
why  that  amo\int  has  been  nearly  dou- 
bled Silence  indicates  that  apparently 
no  one  knows  why  it  has  been  Increased 
by  nearly  100  percent 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  be  patient,  he  has  asked 
the  best  question  of  the  afternoon  and 
I  am  sure  the  answer  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr  GROSS.  You  know,  those  of  you 
who  voted  for  so-called  daylight  sav- 
ing time  borrowed  an  hour  out  of  my 
life  last  Sunday.  I  will  have  to  live  until 
next  fall  to  recapture  that  hour.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  waste  any  more  time  waiting 
for  the  answer  to  my  question.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  give  the  gentleman  some  of  my 
time  for  I  have  trouble  using  all  of  It. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit.  I  would  like  to  refer  him  to  page 
473  of  the  hearings  which  rather  clearly 
sets  out  the  facts  In  cormecUon  with  this 
requirement.  While  It  is  true  that  the 
January  budget  did  carry  an  estimate  of 
$545,000  for  the  Secret  Service,  other  re- 
quirements have  since  developed  which 
could  not  be  accurately  forecast  at  that 
time.  This  Includes  Items  such  as  in- 
creased Presidential  travel  and  moving 
costs  pursuant  to  legislation  enacted  last 
session. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  XIII 
CLAIMS  AND  JUDGMENTS 
For  payments  of  claims  settled  and  deter- 
mined by  departments  and  agencies  In  ac- 
cord with  law  and  Judgments  rendered 
against  the  United  SUtes  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  the  United  States 
district  courts,  as  set  forth  In  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  100,  Ninetieth  Congress. 
•  10.978,173,  together  with  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  Interest  (as  and 
when  specified  In  such  Judgments  or  pro- 
vided by  law)  and  such  additional  sums  due 
to  Increases  In  rates  of  exchange  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  claims  In  foreign  currency: 
Provuted,  That  no  Judgment  herein  appro- 
priated for  shall  be  paid  until  it  shall  become 
final  and  conclusive  against  the  United  States 
by  failure  of  the  parties  to  appeal  or  other- 
wise Provided  further.  That  unless  other- 
wise specifically  required  by  law  or  by  the 
Judgment,  payment  of  Interest  wherever  ap- 
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proprlated  for  herein  shall  not  continue  for 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Mil 
Mr,  MAHON  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  deals  with  pay  increases  here- 
tofore provided  by  Congress.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  Mdth  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  be  open  for  amend- 
ment at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     Are     there     any 
points  of  order  to  the  remainder  of  the 
bill? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 
Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Coimnlttee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,   with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill   (H.R.  9481)    making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.   MAHON.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
the  amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  la  on 
the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  hill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  pEissage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   question   was  taken;    and  there 
were— yeas  391,  nays  6.  not  voting  36,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  81] 
YEAS— 391 


Abbltt 

Battln 

Brown,  Mich. 

Abernethy 

Belcher 

Brown.  Ohio 

Adair 

BeU 

BroybUl,  N.C. 

Adams 

Bennett 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Addabbo 

Berry 

Buchanan 

Albert 

Betto 

Burke,  Pla. 

Anderson,  HL 

BevUl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Anderson, 

Blaster 

Burlesan 

Tenn. 

Bingham 

Burton,  Calif. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Blackburn 

Burton.  Utah 

Andrews. 

Blanton 

Bviab 

N.  Dak. 

Boggs 

Button 

Annunzlo 

Boland 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Arenda 

Bow 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

A.shbrook 

Brsdemas 

Okhell 

Ashley 

Brasoo 

Cahlll 

Ashmore 

Brlnkley 

Carey 

Asplnall 

Brooks 

Carter 

Ayree 

BfoomlleM 

Casey 

Bates 

Brotomaa 

Oederbsrg 

Cdlsr 

Chamberlain 

CUncy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawaon.DaI 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Oolmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cvmnlngham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

de  laOarza 

Delaney 

I>eUenback 

Dermey 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DulEkl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Bdmondson 

Bdwarda,  ai». 

Idwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Ia. 

Bllberg 

Krienbom 

Bach 

Eshleman 

Bvans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Fountain 

naser 

Frellng^uyaen 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

OaUOanakli 

OaUaghsr 

Oardner 

Oarmatz 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

OUbert 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Ooodllng 

Oray 

Oreen,OreK. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Orifflths 

Orover 

Ouiassr 

Otxte 

Oumey 

Haley 
Halleck 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Haauner- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
HanwsTi,  Waalx. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Beclilsr.  W.  'Va. 
Hacklor,  Mass. 


Hristoakl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Cfellf. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Bkyroe 

Laird 

Land  rum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  1a. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 
McClory 

McClure 
McCuUoch 

BfcDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Bfachen 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathtas.  Calif. 
Mathlaa.Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
M^ne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Millar.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Bfllls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MlnsbaU 
Mlza 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhaad 
Morgan 
Moms,  N.  Mez. 
McB'se,  Mass. 
Morton 
Moeher 
Moss 
Mtilter 
Miirphy,  HL 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 

O'Hara,  m. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

PUce 

Plmle 

Poage 

PofT 

Pollock 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 
'.  Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Beld.  m. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 
Roybal 

Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbiefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Cllman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

'WhaUey 


White 

WllSMl, 

Wylle 

■Whltener 

Charles  H. 

Wyman 

'Whltten 

Winn 

Yates 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Yo\ing 

Wiggins 

Wright 

Zablockl 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wyatt 

Zwach 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

NAYS— 6 

Brock 

Gross 

Rarick 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hall 

Zlon 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Baring 

Evlns.  Tenn, 

Passman 

Barrett 

Ford, 

Pool 

Blatnlk 

William  D. 

Ronan 

Boiling 

Fulton,  Pa. 

St.  Onge 

Bolton 

Hubert 

Selden 

Bray 

Herlong 

Shipley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Vander  Jagt 

CoUler 

Keith 

Watts 

Corman 

McEwen 

WlUlams,  Miss 

Culver 

Madden 

WUlls 

Dickinson 

Meeds 

Younger 

Dlggs 

Murphy.  NY. 

Everett 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Keith. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Madden  v«rlth  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  V?atts  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  VFlUlam  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  WUIlams  of  Mississippi  with  Bdr.  Her- 
long. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Conuan  with  Mr.  Pool. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  chapter  vm  of  the  bill  just 
passed  was  eliminated  from  the  bin  on 
a  point  of  order,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct 
the  subsequent  chapter  numbers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEA'VE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTEREST  RATES  SHOULD  BE 
ROLLED  BACK  TO  AVOID  AN- 
OTHER FEDERAL  RESER'VE  DE- 
PRESSION 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  tmd  ext^id  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneotis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromTcxaa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATM-\N  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  need  another  manmade  depression 

The  Federal  Reserve  Is  dragging  Its 
feet  and  Is  not  doing  what  Is  necessary 
to  roll  beck  Interest  rates  to  the  levels 
existing  before  December  6,  1965  The 
Federal  Reserve,  unless  It  changes  Its 
ways  quickly,  may  create  a  full-blown 
recession  In  the  midst  of  a  wartime  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve,  amid 
much  fanfare,  lowered  the  discount  rate 
from  4^^  percent  to  4  percent  on  April  6. 
This  lulled  many  people  Into  thinking 
that  interest  rates  would  come  down 
across  the  board,  but  these  hopes  nave 
proven  false  The  Federal  Reserve  has 
allowed  a  few  interest  rates  to  Inch 
downward,  but  It  is  delaying  an  across- 
the-board  rollback  to  levels  existing  be- 
fore the  1965  increases. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  postponement 
of  a  full  rollback  is  creating  a  "wait  and 
see"  attitude  In  much  of  the  economy 
Many  are  waiting  to  see  what  will  happen 
to  Interest  rates  before  they  Invest  their 
money.  This  Is  creating  a  dangerously 
unstable  condition  in  the  economy. 

The  housing  Industry,  and  the  con- 
struction business  generally,  are  still  lag- 
ging badly  as  the  country  waits  for  the 
results  of  the  foot-dragging  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  This  is  delaying  a 
return  to  normal,  stable,  and  reasonable 
interest  rates  and  is  creating  the  danger 
of  recession  throughout  the  economy. 

We  need  stable  and  reasonable  Interest 
rates  now — not  some  distant  day  in  the 
future.  The  rollback  should  be  immediate 

As  a  first  step.  I  urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  lower  the  Interest  rate  that 
b&nks  may  pay  on  time  deposits.  On 
December  6.  1965.  the  Federal  Reserve 
raised  the  interest  rate  on  time  de- 
posits— regulation  Q — to  5 '2  percent — a 
37S-P«rcent  increase.  This  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  high  interest, 
tight  money  policy  which  plagued  the 
Nation  throughout   1966. 

This  interest  rate  should  be  rolled  back 
to  the  December  1965  levels.  This  would 
mean  that  banks  could  pay  no  more  than 
4  percent  on  time  deposits  of  30  to  90 
days  and  4 '2  percent  on  time  deposits  of 
90  days  or  more 

As  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  pegs 
regulation  Q  at  its  current  record  level. 
the  temptation  will  be  strong  for  the 
banks  to  keep  interest  rates  high  With 
regulation  Q  at  5'2  percent,  the  tempta- 
tion is  strong  for  another  round  of  costly, 
unnecessary,  and  wasteful  Interest  rate 
wars  among  financial  Institutions.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  sincere  about  its  de- 
sires to  bring  about  a  rollback  of  interest 
rates  to  the  1965  levels,  then  regulation  Q 
must  be  lowered 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  urge  that  other 
BbefM  be  taken  to  assure  lower  Interest 
rates  throughout  the  economy.  In  par- 
ticular, the  interest  rates  on  FHA-  and 
VA-lnsured  mortgages  should  be  lowered 
without  delay. 

During  1966.  FHA  was  forced  to  ral.se 
Intorest  rates  from  5  4  percent  to  6  per- 
cent— the  statutory  maximum.  During 
this  period.   VA-lnsured  mortgages  In- 


creHised  from  d'*  percent  to  6  percent, 

al.-.a  the  statutory  celling 

Now  that  there  has  been  an  easing  in 
the  money  markets,  there  is  no  reason 
for  FHA  and  VA  to  maintain  these  ex- 
tremely high  rates  Lowering  of  these  in- 
terest rates  would  help  millions  of  home- 
buyers  and  would  stimulate  the  housing 
industry 

During  1966.  housing  starts  slumped 
more  than  20  percent  due  to  high  inter- 
est rates  and  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  reverse  this  trend  in  the  cur- 
rent year  A  rollback  in  the  VA  and  FHA 
rates  to  the  December  1965  levels  is  a 
necissaty  beginning  and  one  which 
should  be  taken  without  further  delay. 

Mr  Speaker,  despite  the  slightly  easier 
conditions  and  the  slightly  lower  in- 
terest rates  of  recent  weeks,  we  must  do 
more  to  bring  about  truly  normal  con- 
ditions in  the  money  markets  We  have 
not  yet  reversed  the  trend  of  high  in- 
terest rates 

We  muiit  demand  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  roll  bacic  regulation  Q  to  the 
levels  existing  before  December  1965. 
We  must  also  demand  a  rollback  in  the 
FH.\  and  V.^  rates 

Mr  Speaker,  two  articles  In  the  Wall 
Street  Jouriial  of  Tue.sday,  May  2.  Ulus- 
strate  the  unstable  conditions  In  the 
money  markets  and  plainly  .show  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  keeping  its 
promises  to  lower  interest  rates  These 
two  articles  show  that  the  interest  rates 
on  certificates  of  depo.slt  are  on  their 
way  up  again  a.s  well  as  the  interest  rates 
on  short-term  Treasury  bills  Most  im- 
portant, the  facts  contained  in  these 
Wall  Street  Journal  stories  point  to  the 
need  for  stable  Interest  rates  Tliey  point 
to  a  need  for  an  immediate  rollback  of 
Interest  rates  to  a  reasonable  level — the 
level  existing  before  December  1965 

This  rollback  should  be  accomplLshed 
with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  and  not 
through  the  inch-by-lnch.  .stop-and-go 
tactics  employed  so  far  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Only  a  full,  concrete  rollback 
will  put  the  economy  on  a  firm  footing 
and  let  everyone  know  where  we  stand 
on  interest  rates 

Mr  Speaker.  I  place  the  two  articles  in 
the  Record: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  2.  1991  \ 

YrcLDS  ON  T«CAsrRT's  SnnRT-TrRM  Bn.L8  Ris« 

Aa  Demand  Is  DrvzxTCD 

Washington  Yields  on  the  Treasury's 
Ulest  Issues  of  short-term  bills  rose  as  In- 
vestors started  diverting  funds  Into  the 
Treafiury's    higher-yielding    new     notes 

The  average  Interest  rate  on  the  latest 
13 -week  bill  Issue  rose  to  3  770  ;  from  3  715% 
the  weelt  before,  but  remained  well  below  the 
3  605  :     of   the   auction   two   weeks   tjefore 

The  return  to  Investors  on  the  companion 
Issue  of  26- week  bills,  rose  to  3  907%  from 
3  7l2'v  the  week  before,  but  remained  below 
the  3«.50  0   of  the  auction  two  weeks  before 

Dealers  In  New  York  attributed  the  declin- 
ing demand  and  thiis  rising  yields  on  the  new 
bills  partly  to  the  effect  of  the  Treasury's 
refunding  operation  for  which  books  are  open 
from  Monday  this  week  through  tomorrow 
The  15-montb  4'«'"r  notes  in  particular  are 
proving  more  attractive  they  said,  since  they 
are  priced  at  a  discount  to  yield  4  29  ; 

Yields  are  determined  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  purchase  price  and  face  value 
Lower  bidding  widens  the  Investors'  margin  of 
return  The  percentage  figures  are  based  on 
the  dl.scount  from  par  and  are  calculated  on 


a  360-dBy  year  rather  than  the  305-day  year 
on  which  yields  of  bonds,  certificates  and 
other  Treasury  securities  are  figured. 

Accepted  bids  on  the  13-week  issue  ranged 
from  a  high  oT  98  060  (3  719"'c)  to  a  low  of 
90  043  13  784%).  and  an  average  price  of 
99  047  ( 3  770 'k  »  Of  the  amount  bid  for  at  the 
low  price.  98';  was  accepted,  the  Treasury 
siild 

Applications  for  the  latest  13-week  Issue 
totaled  •2.102.943.000   The  Treasury  accepted 

•  1.300  886.000.  Including  •234,306,000  offered 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis  and  accepted  In 
full  at  the  average  price 

These  bills  are  in  addition  to  those  dat«d 
Feb    2,  1967.  and  mature  Aug    3,  1967 

On  the  26-week  Issue,  accepted  bids  ranged 
from  a  high  of  98  038  (3  881  ")  to  a  low  of 
98  016  (3  924%).  and  an  average  price  of 
98  025  (3  907"y  )  Of  the  amount  bid  for  at 
the  low  price.  3%  was  accepted,  the  Treasury 
said 

Applications  fnr  the  latest  26-week  issue 
totaled  »1. 812. 100, 000.  The  Treasury  accepted 

•  1.000  102,000.  including  •90,107.000  offered 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis  and  accepted  In 
full  at  the  average  price. 

These  bills  are  dated  May  4.  1967.  and 
mature  Nov.  3.  1967. 

|Fnm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  2.  1967] 
Commercial  Paper.  CD's  Short-Tdim  Inter- 
est Rates  Move  Upwa«d— Fou«  Companies 
Make  Increases  on  30-TO-89  Dat  Papex — 
One  New  York  Bank  Lifts  Top  CDs 
New     York — Short-term      Interest     rates 
turned    upward    In    two    key    sectors   of    tlie 
money  market 

Several  finance  companies  raised  the  rates 
they  pay  on  certain  maturities  of  commer- 
cial paper  they  Lssue  and  place  with  Inves- 
tors, and  at  least  one  major  New  York  City 
bank.  It  Is  understood,  his  raised  to  4'<i'; 
the  tup  rate  It  Is  willing  to  pay  on  certain 
maturities  of  negotiable  certificates  of  de- 
posit Previously  New  York  banks  were  quot- 
ing CDs  In  ,1  range  of  4  '"■-  to  4  ^^  %  . 

riie  commercial  paper  rate  boost  was  the 
first  Increase  In  paper  rates  following  more 
than  two  months  of  steady  declines 

At  least  four  companies  -Chrysler  Credit 
C.jrp  ,  Commercial  Credit  Co  .  O.  E.  Credit 
Corp  and  Pacific  Finance  Corp  —raised  to 
4'..,',  from  4^,%  their  rates  on  30-to-89  day 
paper  They  left  unchanged,  however,  at 
4'j  '.  their  rates  on  90-to-270  day  maturi- 
ties 

Money  market  specialists  said  the  boosts 
came  at  a  time  when  finance  companies  were 
aggressively  seeking  funds  to  replace  a  heavy 
volume  of  commercial  paper  that  falls  due 
early  this  month  They  also  noted  that  rates 
on  other  money  market  Instruments  that 
compete  for  short-term  Investment  funds 
have  risen  somewhat  In  recent  days. 

Yields  on  certain  Issues  of  Treasury  bills, 
for  Instance,  have  risen  by  more  than  1-10 
percentage  point  In  the  last  two  days  of  sec- 
ondary trading. 

The  CD-rate  Increase,  specialists  said.  Is 
In  line  with  contentions  of  some  bankers 
that  loan  demand  Is  still  high  and  will  pick 
up  further  with  an  acceleration  of  the  econ- 
omy toward  the  end  of  the  year 
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THE  INADEQUACY  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  accounts  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday's  date,  a 


collision  occurred  between  two  aircraft 
making  a  landing  at  La  Guardla  Airport 
In  New  York.  One  of  these  aircraft  was 
a  small  single-engine  private  airplane 
in  which  three  persons  were  cnished  to 
death  by  a  twin-engine  air  taxi  airplane 
which  landed  on  top  of  it.  Nine  persons 
in  the  air  taxi  airplane  were  injured. 

Apparently,  the  control  tower  had  au- 
thorized both  aircraft  to  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  crash  did  not  make 
the  headlines,  but  screaming  headlines 
would  have  been  generated  had  a  fully 
loaded  jet  airliner  been  involved  and 
burned. 

A  situation  such  as  occurred  at  La 
Ouardia  can  be  related  to  two  cars  col- 
liding at  an  intersection  after  both  had 
been  motioned  forward  by  the  police- 
man at  the  comer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  can  situations 
such  as  this  be  tolerated  when  It  has 
been  acknowledged,  by  many,  that  air 
traffic  control  is  inadequate?  When  will 
we  realize  that  the  FAA  needs  to  do  a 
more  effective  job  than  is  being  done  In 
air  safety?  And  when  will  the  FAA 
realize  that  they  must  institute  a  policy 
of  training  for  proficiency  rather  than 
checking  for  proficiency?  Are  we  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  halfway  measures 
and  closed  committee  hearings  into  air 
safety  matters? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  the  interest  of  the  people  is 
so  great  in  the  matter  of  air  safety  that 
we  must  have  open  hearings  into  the  en- 
tire realm  of  air  safety  wherein  the 
companies  can  present  their  case,  the 
pilots  can  present  their  case,  and  the 
FAA  can  present  their  case,  with  each 
having  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  the 
other  is  testifying. 

I  would  further  call  the  Speaker's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  already  liable  for  millions  of 
dollars  in  judgments  against  it  as  a  result 
of  aircraft  accidents.  We  do  not  here 
anticipate  determining  the  probable 
cause  of  this  accident  from  the  sketchy 
information  furnished  in  the  newspaper 
account.  Nor  do  I  anticipate  at  this  time 
a  determination  of  Federal  liabilities  in 
this  Instance.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  certainly  a  serious  consideration 
in  these  matters  and  the  truth  of  the 
situation  will  again  be  borne  out  In  the 
Federal  courts  of  this  Nation.  Would  we 
not  be  prudent  to  modify  and  update  the 
Inadequate  air  traffic  control  system  and 
institute  other  air  safety  measures? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  call  for  a  thor- 
ough and  searching  congressional  hear- 
ing, open  to  the  public,  into  air  safety 
and  would  like  to  again  emphasize  that 
while  this  collision  at  La  Guardla  in- 
volved smaller  aircraft,  it  could  just  as 
well  have  Involved  two  airliners  with 
hundreds  of  lives  lost.  This  Is  the  only 
way  that  public  Interest  can  best  be 
served. 


GENERAL  WESTMORELAND  RE- 
CEIVES SCOUTINGS  HIGHEST 
HONOR 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  28, 
1967,  General  Westmoreland  was 
honored  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
with  the  Sliver  Buffalo  Award  for  distin- 
guished service  to  American  boyhood. 
The  Silver  Buffalo  Award  represents 
Scouting's  highest  adult  honor  and  there 
certainly  is  no  one  more  deserving  than 
General  Westmoreland,  who  today  com- 
mands American  forces  in  Vietnam. 
Those  who  serve  in  Scouting  know  the 
significance  of  this  award  in  terms  of 
contribution  to  youth  leadership  train- 
ing. Under  unanimous  consent,  at  this 
point,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  press  re- 
lease issued  by  the  national  office  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America : 
General  Westmoreland  Receives  Scouting's 
Highest  Honor.  Silver  Buffalo  Award 
Washington,  D.C,  April  28. — General  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  was  honored  here  to- 
day by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  with  the 
Sliver  BufTalo  Award  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  American  boyhood.  Presentation  of 
Scouting's  highest  adult  honor  was  made  In 
the  office  of  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler  by  Charles 
B.  McCabe  of  New  York  City.  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Court  of  Honor.  Richard  W.  Darrow.  of 
Scaradale,  N.T.,  and  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke 
(U.S.A.,  ret.)  of  Arlington,  Va..  members  of 
the  national  executive  board  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  The  citation  read: 

"William  Chllds  Westmoreland.  General. 
United  States  Army,  and  Commander  of  all 
the  United  States  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
"As  a  young  man  In  Spartansburg.  South 
Carolina,  you  demonstrated  your  character- 
istic determination  and  drive  by  becoming 
an  Eagle  Scout  with  SUver  Palm  and  were 
chosen  a  member  of  the  United  States  con- 
tingent to  the  III  World  Jamboree  at  Arrowe 
Park.  Birkenhead,  England  in  1929.  Though 
oriented  towards  medicine,  a  meeting  with 
naval  officers  on  the  return  trip  turned  you 
toward  service  to  your  country.  You  received 
an  appointment  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  where  you  graduated 
first  captain  of  cadets  and  won  the  coveted 
Pershing  sword.  You  were  to  return  to  the 
Point  later  as  Its  second-youngest  superin- 
tendent and  leave  your  marlcs  on  Its  cur- 
riculum and  future  design. 

"Rising  steadily  with  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  combat  and  command,  you  have 
served  your  country  in  the  best  traditions 
of  yotir  profession.  In  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  you  faced  death  on  the 
beaches  and  In  the  air.  You  Jumped  with  your 
men  as  commanding  general  of  the  famed 
"Screaming  Eagles",  the  lOlst  Alrlx)rne  Di- 
vision. Fitness,  discipline,  bravery  and  p>er- 
Bonal  integrity  have  always  l>een  your  per- 
sonal hallmarks.  You  have  been  decorated  for 
valor  by  your  country  and  by  others. 

"You  are  well  known  to  the  people  of  your 
country.  You  were  named  Man  of  the  Year 
by  an  Influential  news  magazine  and  we  have 
seen  your  face  near  the  faces  of  the  men 
under  your  command  In  the  hinterlands  of 
Vietnam.  We  have  heard  your  voice  encour- 
aging them,  congratulating  them,  and  in- 
qiUring  of  their  needs.  We  know  you  are  con- 
cerned with  The  Other  War  In  that  tragic 
land. 

"Yet,  somehow,  with  the  normal  stresses 
of  a  mUltary  career  and  the  turmoils  of 
wars,  you  have  maintained  a  steadfast  cove- 
nant with  Scouting  and  a  faith  In  American 
youth.  You  have  shown  your  concern  as  a 
man  and  a  father  by  serving  through  Scout- 
ing whenever  possible — as  a  Scoutmaster  In 
Oklahoma  when  a  young  officer,  as  a  com- 
mitteeman for  Scout  troops  In  Pexmsylvania 
and  Hawaii,  aa  a  member  of  the  Occoneeche 
Council  Executive  Board  In  North  Carolina, 


chalman  of  that  council's  Together  Plan,  and 
as  an  active  member  of  Region  Two  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  You 
served  as  a  panelist  at  the  1963  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Within  the 
Influence  of  your  commands,  you  have  en- 
couraged Scouting  for  American  boys  In  many 
places. 

"For  your  distinguished  service  to  boyhood, 
you  were  awarded  the  Silver  Beaver  by  your 
local  council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
In  1964." 


MAN  OF  THE  YEAR:  COMMISSIONER 
OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION   RAYMOND    F.    FARRELL 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Rhode  Island  State  Society  of 
Washington  presents  to  an  outstanding 
Rhode  Islander  its  "Man  of  the  Year 
Award." 

The  1967  recipient  of  this  coveted 
award  is  the  distinguished  and  highly 
esteemed  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  Mr.  Rajmiond  F. 
Farrell,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  some  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  his  background. 
Commissioner  Farrell,  a  native  of 
Pawtucket.  R.I.,  is  a  graduate  of  George- 
town University  and  the  Georgetown 
Law  Center.  He  has  served  in  various 
governmental  agencies,  among  them  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  as  special  coimsel  to 
the  joint  committee  in  Congress  inves- 
tigating the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
In  1941  Mr.  Farrell  became  associ- 
ated with  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  His  career  with  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
was  interrupted  in  May  of  1942,  at  which 
time  he  went  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  Mr.  Farrell's  tour  of  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Army  was  marked  by  exemplary 
devotion  and  rapid  advancement.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  outstanding  duty  in  the  Rome- 
Arno  campaign,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
separation  from  military  service  in  No- 
vember of  1945  he  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel. 

Shortly  after  his  discharge  from  the 
service,  Mr.  Farrell  returned  to  the  Im- 
migration Service  and  was  named  chief 
of  investigations  at  New  York  City.  In 
1949  he  was  named  Assistant  'commis- 
sioner for  Research  and  Education,  and 
in  1952  he  became  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Investigation.  In  1958  Mr.  Far- 
rell was  promoted  to  Associate  Commis- 
sioner in  Charge  of  Service  Operations. 
The  late  President  Kennedy  nomi- 
nated Raymond  Farrell  to  the  post  of 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization and  he  was  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1962.  Mr.  Farrell's  record  as 
Commissioner  since  1962  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  new  era  of  compassion 
and  imderstanding  in  administering  the 
Nation's    Immigration    and    nationality 
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Iawi>  In  I9M  President  Johnson  de- 
aeiibed  R*y  FarreU's  administration  as 
an  example  of  "Ooveminent  with  a 
heart." 

Ifr.  Fterrell  has  been  honored  by 
OeoTfetown  University's  Alumni 
Achievement  Award  in  1961  and  by  the 
Association  of  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Lawyers,  with  its  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  indeed 
proud  of  the  many  accomplishments  of 
Commissioner  Parrell.  His  career  In  pub- 
lic service  has  been  one  of  devotion  and. 
Its  Inevitable  result,  success. 

As  a  close  friend  of  Commissioner 
Furell,  I  deem  it  both  an  honor  and 
prlvlleKe  to  imow  him.  As  a  Rhode  Is- 
lander and  Member  of  Congress.  I  am 
most  grateful  that  a  man  such  as  he  has 
devoted  his  life  to  public  service  and  has 
brought  such  honor  to  his  native  State 
and  country. 


OEO  INTERFERENCE 

Bfr.   BIESTER.     Mr    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WatkinsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  in  the 
RxcoD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  in- 
jected Itself  into  the  governing  makeup 
of  the  Greater  Chester  Movement  and 
caused  such  havoc  that  the  success  of 
every  war-on- poverty  program  in  the 
city  of  Chester  and  the  county  of  Dela- 
ware Is  threatened. 

When  the  OEO  came  into  existence, 
It  turned  to  the  Greater  Chester  Move- 
ment, organized  to  deal  with  the  human. 
educational,  economic,  and  physical 
problems  of  the  city,  to  serve  as  the  "um- 
brella" agency  for  all  poverty  programs 
throughout  Delaware  County,  a  com- 
munity of  over  600.000  people. 

Now.  the  hierarchy  of  the  OEO  has 
turned  on  the  very  group  from  which  It 
sought  help,  and  forced  the  resignations 
of  GCM  members  from  the  steering  com- 
mittee. The  forced  resignations  of  the 
mayor  of  Chester,  the  Honorable  James 
H.  Gorbey.  and  his  six  appointees  to  the 
steering  conunittee,  has  stripped  this 
agency  of  the  leadership  of  some  of  the 
finest,  civic-minded  individuals  It  has 
ever  been  my  privilege  to  know  ajnd  to 
represent. 

Prom  the  time  the  GCM  tiecame  the 
OBCs  local  agency,  it  has  been  subjected 
to  harassment  and  attack  repeatedly  by 
the  very  Federal  agency  wiiich  turned 
to  It  for  help— the  OEO. 

This  situation  continued  until  last 
week.  At  that  time.  Mayor  Gorbey  and 
his  appointees  to  the  steering  committee 
resigned.  And  yet.  it  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  best  attests  to  the  tre- 
mendous job  undertaken  by  these  seven 
men.  The  GCM  has  been  the  recipient 
of  niunerous  commendations,  from  the 
ofBce  of  the  Vice  President  on  down,  for 
its  work  in  this  untried  field  of  human 
endeavor. 

I  should  like  to  note  here  that  a  recent 


evaluation  by  the  OEO  cited  the  GCM's 
efforts  as  among  the  finest  in  the  Nation, 
and  perhaps  disappointingly  for  the 
OEO,  could  find  nothing  wrong  with  the 
fiscal  management  of  the  agency — this  In 
the  face  of  shortages  of  funds  turning  up 
In  many  other  places  throughout  the 
country 

Now,  why  has  the  OEO  forced  Mayor 
Gorbey  and  his  appointees  to  resign? 
They  claim  these  seven  men  represented 
political  control  over  the  war-on-poverty 
programs  In  my  district 

To  show  how  ridiculous  this  claim  is, 
I  need  only  point  out  that  these  seven 
men  represented  only  20  percent  of  the 
36- member  .steering  committee,  and  that 
although  Mayor  Gorbey  is  a  Republican, 
his  appointees  came  from  both  political 
parties  and  Included  the  former  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  city  of  Chester. 

To  illustrate  the  caliber  of  the  men 
forced  out  by  the  OEO.  let  me  list  them 
by  name  and  profession :  James  H.  Gor- 
bey, mayor  and  prominent  attorney;  Dr. 
Clarence  R.  Moll,  president.  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  College:  Or  Robert 
Stanley,  gynecologist,  and  also  chairman 
of  GCM  steering  committee  at  time  of 
resignation;  Leroy  F  Wright,  president, 
Delaware  County  National  Bank;  Wil- 
liam J  Coopersmith,  businessman  and 
former  Democratic  city  chairman;  An- 
drew J  Schroeder,  vice  president  of  Scott 
Paper  Co. ;  and  H.  A.  MacNellly,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Mayor  Gorbey. 

I  say  without  hesitation  that  individ- 
ually, each  of  these  seven  men  are  recog- 
nized community  leaders  who  put  their 
own  reputations  and  careers  in  Jeopardy 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  reversing 
the  tide  of  the  underprivileged  in  Chester 
when  tempers  ran  high  and  community 
feeling  was  not  in  sympathy  with  any 
program  which  aided  the  poor 

Oddly  enough.  President  John.son  re- 
cently called  on  "political  activists"  to 
involve  themselves  in  such  programs  in 
order  to  Insure  their  success. 

Today,  the  fight  attainst  poverty  is  in  a 
hopeless  mess  In  Chester  and  Delaware 
County.  In  the  wake  of  the  forced  res- 
ignations of  the  mayor  and  his  appoint- 
ees, several  staff  members,  including 
the  executive  director,  also  resigned. 

And,  I  charge  here  and  now,  that  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  of  the  OEO  is 
solely  responsible. 

Where  the  poverty  program  In  Chester 
gO€s  from  here  is  anybody's  guess. 

It  is  my  guess  that  Mayor  Gorbey  and 
his  appointees  will  continue  to  work  for 
the  good  of  Chester.  That  they  will  lend 
their  experience  and  guidance  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reconstruct  the  shambles  that  has 
been  caused  by  the  unwarranted  Inter- 
ference Of  the  OEO 

There  Is  much  more  I  could  say  on  this 
situation.  I  thought  long  and  seriously 
of  calling  for  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion into  this  situation  But,  perhaps  the 
case  is  best  set  forth  In  a  letter  sent  by 
the  seven  maligned  men  to  the  President. 
I  do  not  know  if  he  will  bother  to  read 
It.  but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it, 
to  absorb  It.  and  to  remember  It  as  we 
are  asked  to  put  more  and  more  power 
mto  the  hands  of  those  operating  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  letter  follows: 


Cttt  of  CHsam,  Pa.. 

April  27.  1H7. 
Hon.  LmooM  B.  Johnbom. 
Frttident  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House.  Waehinffton,  DC. 

DiAm  Mb.  Pmsisxj^t:  On«  cannot  help  but 
b«  appailed  by  the  conUnued  tiarasament  of 
the  Greater  Chester  Movement  for  having  on 
ItB  Steeling  Committee  the  Mayor  of  Chester 
and  six  of  Mb  sppotntees.  You  and  others 
within  OEO.  even  more  than  the  local  action 
agency,  are  aware  that  there  would  be  no 
Greater  Chester  Movement  In  Chester  had 
It  not  been  for  the  Mayor,  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  cltleen  leaders  whom 
you  question  and  practically  malign  as  po- 
litically dominated.  They  were  GCM  before 
there  was  an  OEO.  They  are  the  community 
leaders  who  put  their  own  reputations  and 
careers  In  jeopardy  to  accept  resp>onBlblllty 
for  reversing  the  tide  of  the  underprivileged 
In  Chester  at  a  Ume  when  tempers  ran  high 
and  community  feeling  was  hardly  In  sym- 
pathy with  any  program  which  responded  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  especially  the  Negro 
Aware  that  Chester's  problems  were  much 
deeper  than  the  educational  system  which 
wu  at  the  center  of  the  Negro  demonstra- 
tions. GCM  was  organized  to  deal  in  an  inter- 
related way  r^lth  the  human,  educational, 
economic,  and  physical  problems  of  the  city. 
It  set  out  to  involve  every  community  agency 
and  every  community  leader,  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate, black  or  white,  in  one  singular  effort  to 
make  Chester  a  model  city  of  its  size.  Chester 
has  In  microcosm  every  problem  of  the  large 
megalopolis,  but  t>ecause  of  its  slee  the  prob- 
lems are  nearer  to  the  surface  and  easier  to 
reach.  Chester's  GCM  could  well  be  the  pro- 
totype for  correcting  the  problems  which  be- 
siege every  old,  port,  or  Industrial  city  in 
America. 

No  more  dedicated  or  devoted  or  selfless 
group  of  public  citizens  ever  worked  on  such 
a  responsibility.  They  raised  and  borrowed 
money  to  hire  a  staff;  they  started  a  com- 
munlty-BcUon  center  In  the  ghetto  before 
there  was  an  OEO.  They,  with  the  help  of  ex- 
President  Elsenhower,  raiaed  (30,000  to  st.irt 
an  economic  renewal  program.  The  Pord 
Foundation  showed  interest.  The  city,  the 
state,  the  county,  gave  ua  unqualified  sup- 
port and  help. 

As  the  founders  we  have  a  comprehensive 
plcttire  of  GCM's  development  and  its 
struggle  for  survival.  Pew  people  know  the 
hour*,  the  meetings,  the  travel  which  many 
of  us  invested  in  this  program,  or  the  heart- 
aches that  were  our*.  For  more  than  twelve 
months  we  met  six  days  a  week  with  the 
Steering  Committee,  the  director,  officials  of 
OEO,  local  Civil  Rights  leaders  and  commit- 
tees. It  was  not  unusual  to  spend  sixteen 
hours  a  day  on  GCM.  to  have  five  breakfaRt 
meeUnga  a  week  and  meeting*  every  night 
going  on  into  the  morning.  Bo  much  of  our 
own  time  went  into  GCM  that  we  became  full 
time  staff  members  of  GCM  without  compen- 
saUon.  Politics  never  entered  Into  a  decision 
or  an  order,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Mayor  or  the  members  of  the  Steering 
Committee  until  OEO  got  Into  the  picture 
GCM  waa  started  with  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  but  p>olitlcal  labels  meant  noth- 
ing when  It  came  to  actUeving  our  objectives, 
namely  improving  living  conditions  In  Ches- 
ter The  Mayor  was  behind  the  non-partisan. 
non-poIltlcal  approach  from  inception.  He 
never  Interfered  with  a  Steering  Committee 
decision,  even  though  in  some  cases  they 
JeopardiJied    his   political    position. 

When  OEO  waa  in  the  making,  a  member 
of  President  Johnson's  task  force  on  poverty 
who  visited  OCM  encouraged  our  original 
organization  as  the  type  that  would  be 
needed  to  run  the  poverty  programs  in  cities, 
once  a  program  was  established. 

Once  OEO  waa  founded.  GCW*  Steering 
Committee  immediately  found  Itself  under 
continual  harassment  and  attack  for  not 
being  representative  of  the  people,  for  not 
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involving  the  civil  rights  leaders,  for  not 
being  representative  of  the  County,  for  in- 
cluding the  Mayor,  for  Including  members  of 
the  "power  structure",  for  being  politically 
documented.  No  sooner  was  one  aspect 
cleared  up  than  another  objection  came  to 
the  fore.  Because  of  OEO's  interference,  be- 
cause OEO  haggled  continually  over  the  sub- 
ject of  GCM  Steering  Committee  member- 
ship, the  Committee  spent  so  much  of  its 
time  on  organizational  matters,  that  it  (1) 
had  no  time  for  anything  except  OEO  prob- 
lems. (2)  spent  almost  all  Its  time  on  orga- 
nizational trivia  rather  than  on  program 
development  and  in  solving  Chester's  prob- 
lems, (3  I  had  to  give  up  its  broad-baaed  ob- 
jectives of  dealing  with  economic,  physical 
and  educational  problems  to  become  noth- 
ing more  than  the  agency  for  administering 
poverty  programs.  In  short,  it  became  so 
bogged  down  In  meaningless  details  that  it 
lost  sight  of  Its  original  objectives — specifi- 
cally dea.lng  with  the  problems  of  a  total 
city. 

Because  of  OEO's  program  of  harassment, 
a  potentially  great  community  action  agency 
must  now  operate  without  the  leadership  of 
those  who  gave  It  origin,  strength  and  sup- 
port. Now  GCM  is  another  bureaucratlcally 
run  government  agency  with  the  veneer  of 
a  community  Steering  Committee  whose  au- 
thority, effectiveness  and  Importance  are 
emasculated  through  OEO  rules  and  regula- 
tions— rules  that  are  more  often  than  not 
poorly  defined  and  even  more  inexactly  im- 
plemented. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Chester  lias 
not  benefited  from  OEO  funding  nor  that 
GCM  did  not  make  progress  with  the  help 
of  OEO,  but  had  OEO  given  the  GCM  Steer- 
ing ComnUttee  any  opportunity  to  exercise 
its  own  effectiveness,  community  progress  in 
Chester  would  be  well  ahead  of  where  It  la 
now  and  more  Importantly,  aspects  of 
Chester's  problems,  especially  the  economic 
one,  would  have  been  advanced  to  a  point 
where  it  could  have  complemented  the  Com- 
munity Action  and  Training  Programs  of 
OEO  BO  as  to  give  them  lasting.  Instead  of 
temporary,  significance. 

The  attitude  of  OEO  officials  toward  the 
OCM  Steering  Committee  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  has  been  little  short 
of  character  assassination.  We  as  founders 
of  the  movement,  were  ready  and  willing  to 
wltlistand  opposition,  criticism,  and  slander 
within  our  own  community,  but  also  to  be- 
come the  continual  target  of  OEO  leaves  ua 
with  no  choice  but  to  remove  ourselves  from 
the  Steering  Committee  in  order  to  permit 
an  orderly  continuity  of  the  important  com- 
munity action. 

Therefore,  the  Mayor  and  his  appointees 
move  that  the  Greater  Obester  Movement 
divorce  itself  from  the  Poverty  Program, 
permitting  its  present  Steering  Committee 
less  the  Mayor  and  his  appointees  to  orga- 
nize as  the  official  poverty  council  for  Ches- 
ter and  Delaware  County,  and  that  the 
Greater  Chester  Movement  In  order  to 
achieve  goals  over  and  above  human  renewal 
for  the  city  concentrate  on  ttke  economic 
growth  and  development  of  the  city  to  com- 
plement the  human  renewal  benefits  of  the 
poverty  program. 

The  group  sincerely  regrets  that  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  successfvil  efforts  to  de- 
velop an  ongoing  relationship  between  the 
Mayor,  the  community  leaders  and  the  poor 
has  been  hamp>ered  and  made  Ineffectual 
through  the  p>olicles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  which  it  set  out  to 
help. 

Mayor  James  H.  Gorbey,  city  of  Chester; 
Dr.  Clarence  R.  Moll,  president  of 
Pennsylvania  Military  College;  Dr. 
Robert  Stanley,  Chairman,  OCM;  Le- 
roy H.  H.  Wright,  President,  Delaware 
County  National  Bank;  William  J. 
Coopersmith,  businessman;  H.  A.  Mac- 
Nellly, administrative  assistant,  city 
of  Chester. 


(Note. — Andrew  J.  Schroder,  Vice  President 
Scott  Paper  Co.,  conctirred  In  the  action 
taken  but  did  not  see  the  letter.) 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION   DAY 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  di- 
rect the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  we  are  com- 
memorating today  Polish  Constitution 
Day,  which,  prior  to  the  Communist 
takeover  of  Poland,  was  their  national 
holiday.  The  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  May  3,  1791,  have  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people  throughout 
their  history  of  oppression  and  foreign 
domination  and  they  are  alive  today. 
Our  participation  In  the  observance 
again  this  year  dramatizes  the  support 
and  Interest  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  the 
Polish  nation  and  the  other  peoples  who 
are  oppressed  captives  of  communism. 

We  must  continue  to  support  the  Polish 
people's  hopes  for  restoration  of  their 
freedom  until  the  day  when  their  right- 
ful aspirations  are  realized.  It  is 
especially  tragic  that  the  people  of 
Poland  and  the  other  Eastern  European 
nations  were  delivered  into  Communist 
hands  by  the  wartime  agreement  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt  and  Soviet 
Dictator  Stalin.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
rectify  that  tragic  error. 

Although  the  Polish  people  have  been 
suffering  under  Soviet-imposed  rule  for 
22  years  now,  they  are  still  vigorous  in 
their  personal  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munist system  and  have  shown  the  cour- 
age which  win  enable  them  to  overcome 
their  Commimist  oppressors  someday. 

As  they  did  during  the  many  years  of 
the  payrtitlon  of  Poland,  the  Poles  con- 
tinue to  retain  their  national  heritage 
and  distinctive  traditions  under  the 
cruel  Communist  tyranny  which  plagues 
them.  I  know  that  their  fortitude  is 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  supported  by  the  thousands  of  Poles 
and  other  exiles  among  the  captive  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Europe  who  are  thriving 
In  the  free  world  and  working  for  the 
common  goal  of  restoration  of  freedom 
for  their  homelands. 

As  we  in  the  Congress  pay  tribute  to- 
day to  the  brave  Polish  people  on  their 
national  holiday,  we  reafiBrm  our  deter- 
mination to  help  them  achieve  the  legit- 
imate independence  which  they  have 
been  denied  for  so  long.  We  who  enjoy 
life  In  a  free  coimtry  must  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  philosophy  of  self-de- 
termination of  people  in  order  that  jus- 
tice will  someday  triumph  over  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3,  1791,  will  once  again  serve  the  people 
of  Poland. 

In  accordance  with  our  desire  to 
dramatize  the  centuries  of  progress  of 
the  Polish  people  In  their  achievements 
which  cannot  be  suppressed  by  the 
present  oppressive  regime,  I  am  intro- 


ducing a  bill  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
special  commemorative  stamp  honoring 
Madame  Marie  Sklodowska-Ciurle.  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  today  and  urge  other 
Members  to  join  me  in  a  concentrated 
effort  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Post- 
master O'Brien  and  his  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  "WEEK 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneo'us 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  enjoy  a 
heritage  imique  in  the  annals  of  history. 
We  are  endowed  with  a  land  abundant  in 
natural  riches  and  the  freedom  to  reap 
its  vast  harvest.  Unfortunately,  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  live  for  today  and  become  in- 
different to  the  responsibilities  associated 
with  this  legacy  and  our  obligations  to 
pass  it  on  to  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

We  cannot  afford  to  squander  our 
natural  resources  and  soil.  We  need  to 
push  ahead  vsdth  planning  and  conserva- 
tion efforts.  The  hard  facts  of  a  sharply 
rising  population,  economic  growth,  and 
widespread  indifference  toward  resource 
management  suggests  an  imacceptable 
trend.  In  this  era  when  we  blight  the  soil 
with  refuse,  our  streams  with  sewage,  and 
the  air  with  noxious  gases,  the  call  to 
enter  a  stewardship  of  careful  husband- 
ing of  our  basic  soil  and  its  resources  is 
a  refreshing  voice  to  be  heard. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts  and  all  others  who  are 
similarly  laboring  to  preserve  this  most 
vital  part  of  our  national  heritage.  The 
National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  is  a  private  as- 
sociation of  more  than  3,000  districts  en- 
compassing 49  States.  The  association 
has  set  aside  the  period  of  April  30 
through  May  7  to  express  gratitude  for 
the  gifts  of  our  soil  and  the  bountiful 
resources  associated  with  it. 

The  stewardship  proposed  primarily 
rests  with  private  citizens  who  own  and 
manage  the  bulk  or  three-fourths  of 
America's  land.  But  we  all  share  this 
high  responsibility. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Honorable  George  Romney,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  has  also  pro- 
claimed April  30  through  May  7,  1967,  as 
Soil  Stewardship  Week  In  my  beloved 
Michigan.  With  your  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  commend  to  the  careful  read- 
ing of  all  our  citizens  the  Proclamation 
of  Governor  Romney  issued  April  26, 
1967. 

Son.  Stewardship  Proclamation 

The  wise  use  and  management  of  our  soU 
and  water  resources  are  Imperative  today. 
In  Michigan  we  are  blessed  with  some  of  the 
Nation's  most  productive  soils.  Our  lakes 
and  streams  have  insured  the  residents  of 
our  State  an  abundant  water  supply.  How- 
ever, In  a  world  facing  a  food  shortage,  qual- 
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Ity,  tm  w»Il  ••  qo&nUty,  tt  our  rMouroa  baa* 
IslMpflrteBt. 

Waitt  of  OB  liAva  «  respoEwlbUl^  to  naa  our 
lurturml  roaoaccM  ao  tb«y  «1U  aarr*  m&n- 
kiB4  to  tba  fullwt  extant.  Wut«.  poUuUon 
And  ■(■nanagenient  caanot  t>a  tolaratad  aa 
lone  •*  our  Nation  astA  world  ao  urgentlj 
n«0(I  the  bounty  of  M)cMg«n's  rarm  and 
forast  landa. 

Through  aoll  and  water  conaervatlon.  each 
of  ua  can  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our 
commanttT.  Stat«  and  Nation  Mk-hl«:an'8 
abUltr  to  aaa<im«>  leadership  la  often  reflected 
by  tba  development  and  management  of  Its 
moat  baalc  reaourcea 

Therefore,  I.  George  Romney.  Oovemor  of 
tto«  State  of  Michigan,  do  hereby  proclaim 
tlte  partod  from  April  30  to  May  7.  1067  aa 
Sou  Stewardship  Week  In  Michigan,  and  re- 
quest aU  p>eraQna  and  organlzattona  to  unite 
wlttt  Iflcblgan'i  83  Soil  ConacrvaUon  Dla- 
trtcta  In  an  effort  during  this  week  to  stimu- 
late among  our  citizens  a  full  realization  of 
stewardahip  responaiMllties  for  the  conserva. 
Uon  at  aoll  and  water  resources 


EXTENSION   OP   TIME    UNDER   THE 
RAILWAY   LABOR    ACT 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minneaota  IMr.  ZwachI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  e.\traneou.s  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I^  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Peiui.sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
dA7  the  House  passed  House  Joint  Res- 
olution d43.  providing  for  the  future  ex- 
tension of  time  under  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  This  resolution.  In 
effect,  intervenes  in  the  current  dispute 
between  the  railroad  industry  and  cer- 
tain employees. 

Last  month  the  President  asked  the 
Congress  to  support  a  resolution  to  pro- 
hibit for  20  days  a  nationwide  rail  strike 
by  six  ahopcraft  unions.  The  President 
at  that  time  requested  emergency  legis- 
lation to  forestall  "the  threat  of  a  crip- 
pling and  paralyzing  nationwide  railroad 
strike."  making  the  appeal  after  the  un- 
ions and  carriers  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment. It  was  intimated  that  the  addi- 
tional 20  days — added  to  the  60 -day 
"cooUng-off"  period — would  allow  time 
to  bring  forth  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  dispute  t>etween 
the  railroads  and  their  employees — and 
it  ahould  be  settled  by  them  without  per- 
sistent Government  interference. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  contains  cer- 
tain machinery  for  a.ssistance  In  solving 
these  problems.  The  President  and  the 
administration  have  been  allowed  cer- 
tain prerogatives  in  dealing  with  critical 
situations.  But  Oovemment  Interference 
should  clearly  end  at  the  bounds  of  the 
law.  Indeed,  that  Is  why  we  pass  legisla- 
tion and  outline  the  rules. 

I  question  the  belief  that  the  National 
Legislature  ahould  be  called  Into  action 
every  time  that  a  dispute  Is  not  settled. 
It  should  be  a  matter  for  the  parties 
Involved  to  decide. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  President 
asked  the  Congress  to  Intervene  again. 
I  did  not  supfwrt  this  resolution,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  not  go  along 
with  the  President  in  upsetting  the  bar- 
gaining process  indefinitely.  Such  action 


must  ot\ly  be  taken  In  the  most  dire  cir- 
cumstances involving  national  security 
and  emergency. 


FARM  INCOME 


Mr  BIESTER  Mr.  SpetUter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ZWACH  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  weeks  I  have  been  examining  the 
returns  on  a  questionnaire  on  some  of 
the  many  larite  issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  of  today,  nearly  18.000  returns  have 
been  received— over  one-half  of  which 
have  additional  comments  While  I  have 
not  as  yet  read  every  comment.  I  would 
Uke  to  report  that  the  most  emphatic 
overwhelming  comment  relates  to  farm 
income 

Thousands  of  citizens — be  they  farm- 
ers,  employers.    Iruckdrlver.s,   mail   ear- 
ners, or  urban  families — plead  endlessly. 
Please  do  something  about  farm  prices 
before  it  is  too  late." 

Mr  Speaker,  low  nulk  prices,  low  fed 
cattle  prices,  impending  disaster  from  a 
lar^e  .spring  pig  crop,  and  faulty  esti- 
mates on  the  number  of  cattle  and  on 
the  corn  supplies  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  produced  a  near  hope- 
lessness and  frustration  down  on  the 
farm." 

Hundreds  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
lo  uninediately  curb  the  flood  of  dairy 
imports,  dozens  have  been  introduced 
and  await  a  hearing  on  the  meat  import 
law  Suil  there  has  been  no  action.  Yet 
each  day  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  causes  a 
deeper  mortgage  on  farm  real  estate  and 
chattels. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  Mr  Speaker, 
and  In  lixht  of  the  widespread  feeling  of 
economic  and  political  frustration,  the 
three  major  farm  organizations  in 
Meeker  County  have  jointly  sponsored 
a  petition  seeking  immediate  help  These 
three  organizations  got  over  i.lOO  farm- 
ers to  sign  this  petition  in  the  one  county 
in  Minnesota 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  petition  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  joint  leadership  conference  of 
April  6,  1967,  to  discuss  a  common  solu- 
tion to  the  Immediate  problems  of  beef 
and  dairy  Imports.  They  seek  our  assist- 
ance in  alleviating  the  price  problems 
that  are  magnified  by  the  near  record 
imports  of  these  two  categories.  The 
leadership  of  these  organizations  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  united  efforts. 
It  is  duly  reported  that  In  the  calendar 
year  of  1968,  we  imported  almost  $300 
million  of  beef  and  veal,  while  we  ex- 
ported only  $13,517,000  On  cheese  alone. 
State  importers  brought  in  over  $80  mil- 
lion worth  of  products,  while  exporting 
only  5  percent  of  that  amount. 


MEAT  IMPORTS 


Mr.    BIESTER.     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScHnail  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  xk>  objection. 
Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
March  14,  1967.  Issue  of  the  Congrxs- 
sionai.  Record.  I  spoke  out  against  the 
rising  tide  of  meat  Imports  into  the 
United  States.  Since  that  time,  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  done  the  same.  At 
that  time.  I  called  attention  to  several 
defects  in  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1984. 
Including  the  following:  First,  the  ex- 
tremely liberal  quota;  second,  the  10- 
percent  overrun  factor  for  triggering  im- 
position of  the  quota;  third,  inaccurate 
estimating  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and:  fourth,  the  omission  from  the 
quota  of  certain  prepared  and  processed 
meat. 

Today.  Congre.ssman  Robert  Denney 
and  I  have  Introduced  legislation  de- 
.signed  to  eliminate  the  defects  In  the  ex- 
isting statute.  Our  proposal,  which 
would  repeal  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964.  Is  patterned  after  that  Introduced 
In  the  other  body  by  Mr  Hruska  of  Ne- 
braska <S  15881.  but  with  some  signif- 
icant modifications. 

This  bill,  like  the  Hruska  proposal, 
would  eliminate  the  extra  10  percent  of 
Imports  now  permitted  before  the  quotas 
become  effective.  Similarly,  the  quota 
would  be  Imposed  based  upon  actual  Im- 
ports rather  than  estimates  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  it  would  be  ap- 
plied quarterly  rather  than  annually. 
Finally,  offshore  purchases  of  meat  by 
the  Defense  Department  for  use  of  our 
troops  abroad  or  otherwise  would  be 
charged  off  against  the  applicable  quota 
When  the  1964  act  was  passed,  the  base 
quota  was  derived  from  t-he  average  an- 
nual Imports  for  the  years  1959-63.  How- 
ever. 1963  was  the  highest  year  on  record 
and  resulted  In  a  base  quota  of  725  mil- 
lion pounds  The  legislation  here  pro- 
posed would  use  the  years  1958-62  as  the 
base  years,  with  the  resulting  base  quota 
being  585  5  million  pounds. 

The  differences  between  my  proposal 
and  Mr.  Hruska's  emerge  at  this  point 
While  the  base  quotas  and  the  base  years 
are  the  same,  the  measure  which  we  have 
Introduced  would  Include  prepared  and 
preserved  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  within 
the  quota,  without  Increasing  the  base 
quota.  The  remaining  difference  relates 
to  the  provision  In  both  bills,  authorizing 
the  President  to  impose  quotas  on  pork 
and  lamb  While  the  Hruska  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Imposition  of  quotas  on  pork 
and  lamb  to  "prevent  unwarranted  im- 
ports." my  bill  would  authorize  quotas 
when  imports  of  these  items  are  tend- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Meat  Import  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
bill  and  the  others  which  have  been  or 
may  be  Introduced.  But  most  of  all,  I 
urge  you  to  consider  the  problems  which 
led  to  their  Introduction.  The  agricul- 
tural segment  of  our  economy  Is  being 
Ignored  and  while  farm  prices  are  at  72 
percent  of  parity,  costs  soar  higher  and 
higher.  Among  the  hardest  hit  are  the 
meat  producers.  They  need  an  import 
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law  that  will  In  fact  restrict  imports. 
The  existing  one  does  not  do  the  Job. 


MEMPHIS    BOARD    OP    EDUCATION 
WINS  RECOGNITION 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kutkendall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
IS  with  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  an- 
nounce the  honor  paid  to  the  board  of 
education  of  the  city  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent,  Memphis,  Teim.  The 
Memphis  Board  of  Education  has  been 
recognized  by  the  National  Education 
Association  for  outstanding  leadership  in 
the  field  of  education  for  dtles  over 
100,000  population.  The  fine  school  sys- 
tem of  Memphis  Is  a  tribute  to  the  un- 
tiring and  unselfish  service  of  these  civic 
leaders. 

Members  of  the  Memphis  Board  of 
Education  are :  Hugh  H.  Bosworth,  presi- 
dent; Edgar  H.  Bailey,  vice  president; 
and  commissioners,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Coe, 
Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Seessel,  and  John  T.  Shea. 


INCREASE  TAX  EXEMPTION 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McDonald]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  Increase  the  personal 
exemption  for  Federal  income  taxes 
from  $800  to  $800  beginning  In  1968,  and 
to  $1,000  by  1970.  My  reason  for  Intro- 
ducing this  legislation  is  that  the  pres- 
ent $600  exemption  Is  grossly  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  person 
attempting  to  provide  for  himself  and 
his  family.  The  basic  reason  for  this  Is 
that,  since  the  enactment  of  the  present 
$600  exemption  In  1948,  prices  have  con- 
tinued to  rise  at  such  a  pace  that  today 
it  takes  $822  to  purchase  what  one  could 
buy  for  $600  20  years  ago.  For  a  family 
of  four  this  means  they  now  need  $3,288 
to  buy  the  same  goods  that  cost  them 
$2,400  In  1948. 

An  independent  study  conducted  by 
the  AFLr-CIO  Department  of  Research 
in  October  1966  reveals  the  essential  In- 
come for  a  family  of  four  in  the  20  major 
cities  of  the  United  States.  In  June  1966, 
that  requisite  Income  was  $6,797.  In  the 
city  of  Detroit,  the  figures  reveal  the 
necessary  Income  to  maintain  a  family 
of  four  in  a  "modest  but  adequate"  family 
life  as  $6,629.  These  figures,  published  by 
the  APL-CIO  Include  an  allowance  for 
increased  Federal  Income  and  social 
security  taxes.  Obviously,  then,  an  In- 
crease In  the  personal  exemption  allowed 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  required 
pross  earnings  per  family. 


It  Is  estimated  that  an  Increase  of  $200 
per  year  in  the  allowed  personal  exemp- 
tion will  cost  the  n.S.  Treasury  receipts 
of  $6  billion  per  year.  A  review  of  gross 
Federal  receipts  during  the  past  5  years 
reveals  an  average  annual  increase  in 
receipts  of  more  than  $7  billion.  Hence, 
the  diversion  of  $6  billion  into  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayers  to  care  for  their  own 
needs  could  easily  be  absorbed  by  the 
yeau-Iy  increase  in  Federal  receipts.  It  Is 
f  luther  estimated  that  the  contemplated 
Increase  in  the  personal  exemption  to 
$1,000  after  2  years  would  result  in  an 
additional  loss  of  $5.4  billion  In  Federal 
receipts.  This  sum  could  be  absorbed  In 
the  same  manner. 

The  effect  of  diverting  these  Federal 
receipts  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
would  definitely  not  result  In  a  loss  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  of  the  total  amount 
diverted.  An  increase  of  $6  billion  In  pur- 
chasing power  will  undoubtedly  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  This  happened  with  the  de- 
crease in  tax  rates  in  1964  and  would 
inevitably  occur  again. 

Oiu-  economy  has  been  sluggish  for 
some  time.  And  certainly  an  added  boost 
to  the  c(Hisiuner  would  help  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  But,  that  aside,  I  believe  it 
is  time  for  the  tax  structure  to  keep  pace 
with  the  cost-of-living  index  and  urge 
that  colleagues  give  favorable  consldera- 
Uon  to  this  bill. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

A  bill,  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Increase,  for  1968  and  1969,  the 
personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  tax- 
payer from  $600  to  $800,  and  to  provide 
that  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  1969 
auch  exemptions  shall  be  $1,000 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  CongTes$  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
foUowlng  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of   1964  are  aoaended   by  striking  out 
"$000"  wherever  appearing  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "9800": 

(1)  Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions); 

(2)  Section  043 (b)  (relating  to  allowance 
of  deducttoxu  for  estates) ; 

(3)  Section  6013(a)  (relating  to  persons 
required  to  make  returns  of  income);  and 

(4)  SecUon  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife) . 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "91.200"  wher- 
ever appearing  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,800": 

(1)  BecUon  fl013(a)(l)  (relating  to  per- 
sona required  to  make  returns  of  income); 
and 

(3)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife) . 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "9800"  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"91.000": 

(1)  Section  161  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions); 

(3)  Section  043 (b)  (relating  to  allowance 
of  deductions  for  estates) ; 

(3)  Section  0013(a)  (relating  to  persona 
required  to  make  returns  of  income) ;  and 

(4)  SecUon  OOlS(b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  oollectloc  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife) . 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  amended  by  strlidng  out  "91,600"  wher- 
ever appearing  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "93,000"; 


(1)  Section  6012(a)(1)  (relating  to  per- 
sons required  to  make  returns  of  income); 
and 

(2)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain retiirns  of  husband  and  wife). 

Stc.  3.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  optional 
tax  If  adjusted  g^ss  income  is  less  than 
95,000,  in  the  case  of  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1964)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Ajtex  Decembes  31, 
1964"  in  the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  1965,  1966,  and  1967"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  before  January  1, 
1968."  after  "beginning  after  December  31, 
1964,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "After  December  31. 
1964"  each  place  It  appears  In  the  tables  and 
inserting  lieu  thereof  "In  1965,  1966,  and 
1967". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Code  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Taxable  Yeabs  Beginnxng  Aitee  De- 
CEMBEX  31,  1967. — In  Ueu  of  the  tax  imp>osed 
by  section  1,  there  is  hereby  impvosed  for  each 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1967.  on  the  taxable  income  of  every  individ- 
ual whose  adjusted  gross  income  for  such 
year  is  less  than  95,000  and  who  has  elected 
for  such  year  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section,  a  tax  determined  under  tables  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  The  tables  prescribed  iinder  this 
subsection  shall  correspond  in  form  to  the 
tables  in  subsection  (b)  and  shall  provide 
for  amounts  of  tax  in  the  various  adjusted 
gross  Income  brackets  approximately  equal 
to  the  amounts  which  would  be  determined 
under  section  1  for  tho  taxable  year  if  the 
taxable  Income  were  computed  by  taking  the 
standard  deduction." 

<c)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  niunber  of  exemptions)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  tables  in  section  3"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  tables  in  section 
3(a)  and  3(b)  and  the  tables  prescribed  un- 
der section  3(c)". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
4(c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  husband  or 
wife  filing  separate  return)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
filing  a  separate  return,  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  3  shall  be — 

"(A)  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1964, 
the  lesser  of  the  tax  shown  in  Table  IV  or 
Table  V  of  section  3(a) , 

"(B)  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1965. 
1966,  or  1967,  the  lesser  ai  the  tax  shown  in 
Table  IV  or  Table  V  of  secticKi  3(b).  and 

"(C)  tat  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  the  leseer  of  the  taxes  shown 
In  the  corresponding  tables  prescribed  under 
section  3(c). 

"(3)  Table  V  of  section  3(a).  Table  V  of 
section  3(b).  and  the  corresponding  table 
prescribed  under  section  3(c)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  filing  a 
separate  return  if  the  tax  of  the  other  spouse 
is  determined  with  regard  to  the  10-percent 
standard  deduction;  except  that  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  section  141(d)(2)  may 
elect  (under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  pay  the  tax 
shown  in  Table  V  ot  section  3(a).  Table  V 
of  section  3(b),  or  the  corresponding  table 
preecribed  under  section  3(c)  In  Ueu  of  the 
tax  shown  In  Table  IV  of  section  3(a),  Table 
rv  of  section  3(b) ,  or  the  oorreeponding  table 
prescribed  under  section  3(c),  as  the  case 
may  be.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  an  election 
made  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
treated  as  an  election  made  under  section 
141(d)(2)." 

(e)  Section  4(f)  (4)  of  such  Code  (cross 
references)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
Table  V  In  section  3(b) "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  Table  V  in  section  3(b),  and  the 
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oorrespondlng  table  preecrtbed  under  section 
3(c)". 

(f)  The  laat  sentence  of  section  6014(a) 
at  suofa  Code  (relating  to  election  by  t<ix[Miy- 
er)  ia  amended  to  read  as  follows  "In  the 
caae  of  a  married  individual  fVllng  a  separate 
return  and  electing  the  beneflts  of  this  sub- 
Mctloo,  Table  V  of  section  3ia),  Table  V  of 
Motion  3ib).  and  the  corresponding  table 
preacrlbed  under  section  3ici  shall  not  ap- 
ply." 

8ec.  4.  I  aid  I  Section  3402(b)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
percentage  method  of  withholding  income 
tax  at  source)  Is  amencied  by  striking  out 
the  table  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

"Percentage  rnethod  uHCh.hold.tng  table 

Amount 
of  one 
withholding 
Payroll  period  exemption 

Weekly •17  30 

Biweekly _ 34  60 

Semimonthly    37  50 

Monthly 75   (X) 

Quarterly 225  00 

Semiannual 450  iXt 

Annual 900  00 

Dally  or  miscellaneous   tper  day  of 

such  period)   2  50". 

(2)  Such  section  3402(b)  il)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  Inserted 
by  paragraph  i  1 )  of  this  subsection  and  m- 
Mrtlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"Percentage  method  utthholdtng  table 

Amount 
of  one 
uHthholding 
Payroll  period  exernptton 

Weekly »2l   20 

Biweekly    42  30 

Semimonthly    45  80 

Monthly 91   70 

Quarterly 275  OO 

Semiannual 550  00 

Annual 1.  lOO  00 

D«lly  or  miscellaneous  i  per  day  of 
•uch  period)   - 3  00' 

(b)(1)  SecUon  3402(m)(l)  of  «uch  Code 
(relating  to  withholding  allowances  based 
on  Itemized  deductions)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •$700  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "igoo". 

(2)  Such  section  3402(m)(n  Is  fAirther 
amended  by  striking  out  "tSOO"  (as  Inserted 
by  paragraph  )  1 )  of  this  subsection )  and 
Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof   "tLlOO". 

(c)  So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
3403(c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  wage 
bracket  withholding)  as  precedes  the  first 
t*ble  In  such  paragraph  Is  amended  to  read 
••  follows : 

'■(1)(A)  At  the  election  of  the  employer 
with  respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer 
■hall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages 
paid  to  such  employee  after  December  31. 
19fl7.  a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with 
tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  tax  re- 
quired to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
subsection  la)  The  tables  prescribed  under 
tbls  subparagraph  shall  correspond  In  form 
to  the  wage  bracket  withholding  tables  In 
subparagraph  (  B )  and  shall  provide  for 
amounts  of  tax  in  the  various  wage  brackets 
approximately  equal  to  the  amount*  which 
would  be  determined  Lf  the  deductions  were 
made  under  subsection  (a) . 

"(B)  At  the  election  of  the  employer  with 
respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid  to 
such  employee  before  January  1.  1968,  a  tax 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subsection  (a)    " 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  tax- 


able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1967. 
and  before  January  1.  1970 

(bi  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
shall  apply  to  taxable  yenrs  beginning  after 
December  31    1969 

(C)  Tlie  amendments  m.ide  by  section  3 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.   1967 

(di  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(ai(l)  and  (b)(1)  nf  section  4  shall  apply 
to  remuneration  paid  after  December  31. 
1967  and  before  Jaruiary  1  1970  The  ajnend- 
ments  made  by  subsections  (a)(2)  and 
(bi  (2)  of  section  4  shall  apply  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31.  1969.  The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4  shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  after 
December  31,  1967. 


PARITY  DROP  AND  THE  AMERIC.\N 
FARMER 

Mr  BIESTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr  LanoenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneou.s  matt*»r. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  sta^e 
has  again  been  set  to  make  the  American 
farmer  the  scapegoat  of  future  rises  In 
food  prices; 

We  on  the  Hou.se  Republican  task 
force  on  agriculture  have  noted  the  latest 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  that 
showed  the  farm  parity  ratio  had 
dropped  another  2  points  between 
March  15  and  April  15,  to  a  depression- 
year  low  of  only  72  Little  attention  is 
being  paid  to  thLs  drop  in  parity  and 
the  resulting  drop  m  food  prices.  We 
also  note  that  the  latest  reported  cost  of 
living  figures  reveal  a  consumer  price 
index  rise  of  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
from  February  to  March  The  cost  of 
living  rose  even  though  the  cost  of  food 
actually  dropped  due  to  a  coincident  de- 
cline In  the  Index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  and  a  rise  in  the  index  of  prices 
paid  for  commodities  and  services  by 
our  farmers  With  living  costs  rising  at  a 
time  when  food  prices  are  declining,  we 
can  only  Imagine  the  flood  of  complaints 
later  on  when  and  If  farm  prices  reverse 
themeslves  and  rise  to  the  already-low 
levels  of  a  year  ago 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  significant 
drop  in  parity  can  take  place  without 
any  di.scernible  concern  being  expressed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any- 
one else  in  the  administration  It  should 
have  elicited  a  prompt  call  for  immediate 
and  coordinated  action  for  dairy  and 
other  comm(xiity  Import  controls,  beef 
Import  legislation,  and  emergency  action 
by  every  appropriate  agency  of  Govern- 
ment to  muster  every  available  force  to 
protect  the  farmers'  income  But  no  such 
concern  or  request  for  action  has  been 
forthcoming,  making  earlier  warnings 
by  our  task  force  even  more  pertinent 
and  prophetic 

We  warned  that  .\merlcan  agriculture 
could  expect  little  help  in  the  fight  to 
share  equitably  in  the  Nations  economy, 
and  this  latest  drop  in  parity  confirms 
our  fears  As  the  task  force  pointed  out. 
while  estimated  annual  personal  income 
from  nonagrlcultural  sources  rose  8  per- 


cent from  the  March  1966  rate  to  tlie 
March  1967  rate,  estimated  annual  per- 
sonal Income  from  farming  dropped  16 
percent. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  Is  the 
strange  silence  when  farm  income  keeps 
dropping,  forcing  more  and  more  of  our 
rural  people  Into  the  overcrowded  cities. 
But  the  cries  of  anguish  will  again  be 
heard  in  the  land  if  and  when  the  farmer 
even  recaptures  the  level  of  Income  he 
had  a.s  recently  as  a  year  ago,  which  even 
then  was  unconscionably  far  below  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  His  Income  could  rise 
a  threat  deal  and  still  be  tragically  low 
far  below  parity.  But  the  temptation  will 
bo  to  blame  the  farmer,  a  maneuver  far 
easier  to  perform  than  to  identify  the 
real  beneficiaries  of  the  consumers'  gro- 
cery dollars 

This  is  why  we  on  the  Republican  task 
force  on  agriculture  are  renewing  our 
determination  to  see  that  there  is  a  more 
appropriate  consideration  for  American 
agriculture  when  the  prices  of  food  are 
tallied. 


MINERAL     LEASING     ACT     AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr  BIESTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  IMr  Kleppe)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  iWs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  which  would  permit 
railroads  to  lease  lands  containing  coal 
deposits. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  three  times  in  recent  years 
but  the  House  has  never  acted  on  it. 

Whatever  Justification  there  may  have 
been  for  this  prohibition  against  coal 
leases  by  railroads  disappeared  with  the 
change  to  dlesel-powered  locomotives.  In 
its  present  form,  the  law  serves  only  as 
a  hindrance  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  coal  resources  of  North 
Dakota  and  other  Western  States, 

Land  grant  railroads  such  as  the 
Northern  Pacific  were  given  alternate 
sections  of  land  along  their  rights-of- 
way  at  the  time  they  were  built.  This  re- 
sulted In  an  artificial  checkerboard  pat- 
tern of  coal  and  mineral  ownership.  It 
Is  not  economically  feasible  for  the  rail- 
roads to  mine  these  coal  deposits  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  lease  Intervening; 
tracts  of  land  or  to  enter  into  joint  ven- 
tures with  other  owners. 

A  survey  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  predicts  the  Nation's 
use  of  electricity  will  treble  by  1980.  It 
estimates  that  coal  consumption  by  elec- 
tric utilities  will  Increase  from  a  little 
more  than  200  million  tons  a  year  now 
to  500  million  tons  In  1980.  If  the  REA 
cooperatives  and  the  private  power  com- 
panies of  the  West  are  to  meet  tomor- 
rows  greatly  Increased  demands,  present 
coal  production  must  be  Increased  enor- 
mously, 

Tlie  coal  deposits  are  there.  One  way 
to  help  get  this  vast  reservoir  of  fuel  out 
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of  the  ground  would  be  to  remove  the 
restrictions  which  now  prevent  the  rail- 
roads from  developing  their  coal  lands. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  M.  ASH- 
BROOK  ANNOUNCES  RESULTS  OP 
1967  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL  OP 
OHIO'S  17TH  DISTRICT 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  seventh  time  in  as  many  years,  It  has 
been  my  honor  to  conduct  a  public  opin- 
ion poll  of  the  17th  District  of  Ohio,  the 
eight-county  area  which  I  represent.  The 
results  to  the  poll  are  truly  gratifying, 
and  the  questionnaire  seems  to  become 
more  popular  each  year.  Well  over  20,000 
persons  participated  In  the  poll,  includ- 
ing persons  from  various  States  In  the 
Union  who  were  sent  polls  by  friends 
from  the  17th  District,  and  high  school 
students  In  nearly  every  school  In  the 
area. 

The  sampling  of  opinion  again  was 


taken  from  all  of  the  628  voting  precincts 
In  the  district  and  the  poll  waa  distrib- 
uted to  pvaoDi  of  all  political  leanings. 
In  addition  to  the  printed  question- 
naires which  I  sent  out,  various  news- 
papers published  copies  of  the  poll  and 
many  persons  cut  these  out,  answered 
them  and  sent  them  In. 

While  by  some  standards  this  attempt 
at  opinion  sampling  was  not  scientific, 
every  effort  was  made  to  reach  as  many 
people  as  possible,  on  a  variety  of  issues, 
through  questions  which  allowed  a  full 
spectrum  of  answers. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  note 
the  number  of  persons  who  not  only  took 
the  time  to  fill  in  the  questionnaire,  but 
also  took  time  to  add  a  note  or  letter 
elaborating  on  one  or  more  F>articular 
points. 

The  primary  areas  of  concern,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  letters,  were  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  military  draft.  Near  the 
top  of  the  list,  and  running  the  war  and 
resulting  problems  with  the  draft  a  close 
second,  was  the  ever-growing  concern 
with  the  Increasing  size  and  control  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

A  poll  of  this  magnitude  takes  time 
and  effort,  but  it  Is  well  worth  it  for 
me  to  keep  up  to  date  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  I  represent.  The  poll  does 
this  in  a  way  that  is  invaluable  in  deter- 


mining the  opinions  of  the  people — opin- 
ions which  I  do  not  have  time  enough  to 
find  out  individually. 

The  tabulated  results  of  the  poll  are 
Included  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
several  areas  where  the  voters  over- 
whelmingly took  one  side  of  an  issue  or 
another. 

Starting  with  the  issue  which  headed 
the  list  of  concern,  Vietnam,  the  greatest 
response  Indicated  that  we  should  go  all 
out  to  win.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  re- 
sponses indicated  that  they  thought  the 
war  on  poverty  had  been  a  failure  and 
85  percent  were  against  the  President's 
proposed  surtax. 

The  war  on  poverty  and  foreign  aid 
were  the  two  areas  where  the  people  said 
expenditures  should  be  cut  back. 

In  the  vital  area  of  East -West  trade 
and  President  Johnson's  plans  for  "build- 
ing bridges"  to  Communist  nations  to 
Increase  trade,  the  people  of  the  17th 
District  were  more  than  two  to  one 
against  such  proposals. 

In  the  results  below,  the  various  per- 
centages do  not  always  add  up  to  100 
percent.  This  Is  because  some  people  did 
not  answer  some  of  the  questions  or,  on 
the  multiple  choice  questions  they  an- 
swered two  choices,  indicating  that  there 
were  two  areas  which  they  thought  ap- 
plied. 


7th  annual  public  opinion  poll  of  the  17th  District 


Percent 


1.  Do  you  U'lievf  tlic  I'J.ono.OOO.OCX)  war  on  poverty  has  been  successful? 

2  With  a  i\i  to  »J(i,(»),0(X),000  deficit  Imminent  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  &-percent  addillonal  surtax  and  some  expanded 

Great  .'Society  proprums   Do  you  favor  the  tax  InoreaaeT - - _.. 

3  ir  you  do  not  tavor  the  tax  liicreuse,  would  you  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  following  programs? 

(ii>  Wur  in  Vietnam - 

(1m  Wij'  on  (voverly _ — — - --- - 

(c)   Foreign  ai<l. - - - _ 

(dl  Koileral  aid  to  education. - - - 

4  Do  you  llihik  the  fiscal  predlcjuuent  of  the  Federal  Government  is  urgent  enough  to  merit  across-the-board  cuts  of  5  or  10  percent  In  all  programs? 

«    Do  you  hollpve  that  piihllc  employees  such  as  teachers,  firemen,  and  policemen  should  have  the  right  to  strike? _ 

e   The  President  has  suggested  a  20-peroent  Increase  In  social  security  payments  with  added  payroll  taxes  to  help  fmance  these  Increases.  Do  you  favor  this 

nro(K)S;il'*  . - -- 

7.  Which  proixaal  more  nearlv  expresses  your  opinion  regarding  rinaiicing  social  security  benefits'^  (Check  only  1.) 

(a)  When  cost-of-living  Increases  are  granted,  payroll  taxes  should  be  increased  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  additional  benefits  paid  out  of  the  social  sectirlty 

fund - 

(b)  Some  of  the  cost  of  liK^eased  l)eneflts  should  come  out  of  general  tax  revenues _ 

8.  President  JohiLson  has  proposed  a  new  program  to  Increase  trade  with  Communist  bloc  countries.  Do  you  favor  a  relaxation  of  present  trade  restrictions 

with  Communist  countries? _ - - 

9.  The  war  In  Vietnam  ha.s  caused  many  questions  to  be  raised  about  the  military  draft. 

(a)   Do  you  believe  the  present  drafl  system  should  be  changed? - - 

(h)  Are  you  In  favor  of  a  lottery  system  of  selecting  draftees? _ _ _ 

(c)  Do  you  favor  universal  military  training  where  all  young  men  would  serve  a  predetermined  length  of  time  In  the  military? 

(.li  If  universal  military  training  Is  adopted,  should  women  also  be  Included? 

(e)  When  a  young  man  is  drafted,  should  he  be  free  to  choose  a  civilian  service,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  In  place  of  military  service  such  as  the  Army 

orNuvy? - - - - 

(f)  Would  you  favor  eliiumatlng  the  drafl  entirely  and  raising  the  pay  and  benefits  of  military  men,  in  the  hope  that  enough  men  would  choose  this 

career  to  fill  the  ranks?..   - - 

in    In  his  state  of  the  Inlon  mcesase.  President  Jolmson  indicated  he  wanted  to  continue  our  efTorts  In  Vietnam  at  the  pra^ont  level.  What  do  you  think? 
(rh«k  only  1.) 

(ni   F»|mnil  llie  wnr  Into  North  Vietnam  and  go  all  out  to  win _ 

ftii  Conl  nine  current  iiolicies  of  supiiort  without  expanding  or  reducing  our  efTorts  appreciably 

(CI  Work  toward  u  negotiated  seitlenieiit  through  a  conference  of  coocemed  nations  or  the  I'.N'.  and  agree  to  abide  by  their  decision  and  withdraw 
r  .'^.  trwips  when  a  settlement  has  been  reached 

(d)  Withdrsw  I'.f.  troops  and  let  the  Vietnamese  solve  their  own  problems _ __ 

11 .  Do  you  approve  of  the  concept  of  tax  sharing— that  Is,  a  set  percentage  of  Federal  tax  receipts  would  be  returned  without  strings  to  State  goremments  for 

eJucslioii  and  other  services? - --- ----,- - 

12  Do  ymi  helieve  that  sclioolchildren  should  be  "bused"— that  is,  transported  from  one  school  to  another  to  mahitain  a  racial  balance? 

13  There  is  erwit  debate  about  food  prices.  Which  one  of  these  factors  do  you  think  Is  most  responsible  for  these  high  prices?  (Check  only  1.) 

(II!  .\liil<lleinBn  proMt - -— -— - - - 

(Ill  (lovcmment  spending  and  taxing  policies 

(ri  I'liion  wage  demands - - 

(dl  Huslness  iirofits - - -- - — 

(e)  Prices  paid  to  farmer" - - - 


Yes 

No 

7 

89 

10 

85 

24 

64 

80 

22 

60 

28 

33 

62 

22 

68 

37 

53 

30 

63 

44 

13 

61 

17 

28 

23 

43 

6 

31 

13 

67 

15 

6 

88 

23 

35 

26 
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ALCOHOLISM  CARE  AND   CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  joining  a  nxmiber  of  colleagues  In 
introducing  today  the  Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control  Act  of  1967. 

This  legislation  has  already  been  spon- 
sored in  the  other  body  by  my  distin- 


guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  by  Senator  Moss 
of  Utah,  in  addition  to  some  34  other 
Senators. 

This  bill  would  launch  a  concerted 
attack  against  the  Nation's  fourth  most 
serious  health  problem.  Alcoholism  af- 
fects about  5  to  6  million  Americans,  and 
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ranks  In  number  behind  only  heart 
disease,  mental  Illness,  and  cancer 

Our  measure  would  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  problem  on  four  fronts 

First,  it  would  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Alcoholism  Care  and  Control  within  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  coordi- 
nate and  direct  Federal  alcoholism 
programs. 

Second,  it  provides  grants  for  demon- 
stration projects  for  detoxification  cen- 
ters, court-supervised  projects  for  alco- 
holics, programs  in  correctional  institu- 
tions and  aftercare  for  alcoholics,  as 
recently  recommended  by  the  Presidents 
Crime  Commission.  For  fiscal  year  1968. 
some  $20  million  is  authorized  for  this 
purpose. 

TThird.  it  provides  for  a  special  study 
project  on  personnel  practices  and  cur- 
rent and  projected  needs  in  the  field  of 
alcoholism.  The  bill  authorizes  $500,000 
for  fiscal  year   1968  for  the  study 

Fourth.  It  establishes  a  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  implements 
the  areas  of  concern  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  s  Crime  Com- 
mission on  this  matter  as  well  as  tho.se 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Alcohol- 
Ism  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  1963. 
The  provisions  I  have  outlined  will  also 
help  the  States  to  meet  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities under  recent  court  deci- 
sions which  have  held  that  chronic  alco- 
holics must  be  treated  not  as  criminals, 
but  as  patients  with  medical  and  social 
problems. 

This  Is  the  approach  that  the  Congress 
endorsed  in  1966  with  the  passage  of  the 
Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  and. 
in  my  judgment,  we  have  already  let  the 
costs  of  alcoholism  mount  far  too  high 
without  talcing  .similar  action  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  will  act 
on  this  legislation  during  tlie  present 
session  of  the  Congress. 


EXPO   67 

Mr.  BIESTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  ReidI  may  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RELD  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
as  Members  are  aware.  Expo  67  opened  in 
Montreal  on  April  28.  By  all  accounts,  it 
is  an  exciting  and  creative  fair. 

Further,  Ambassador  Stanley  R  Tup- 
per.  a  former  distinguished  Member  of 
this  House.  Is  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
General  at  Expo  We  are  fortunate  that  a 
public  servant  of  his  caliber  is  repre- 
senting our  Nation  at  this  important  in- 
ternational event 

The  New  York  Times  commented  on 
the  opening  of  Expo  in  an  editorial  on 
April  28.  I  think  that  Members  will  find 
this  piece  of  interest,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  am  including  it  in  tlie 
Record. 

Expo  67 
Canada  and  the  United  States  both  have 
hlt«  In  Expo  S7.  which  opens  in  Montreal  to- 


day The  fair  bids  to  be  one  of  the  great  In- 
ternatlijnai  shows  of  the  century,  and  the 
United  States  Pavilion  is  a  standout — a  Joy- 
ous distillation  of  the  best  American  art, 
science  and  culture,  no  less  profound  for  Its 
ea.sy  wit  and   beauty 

A  world's  fair,  of  course,  should  be  all  fun, 
or  at  least  painless  Instruction  But  there  are 
serious  lessons  to  be  learned  In  Montreal 
These  lessons  are  pertinent  because  several 
cities  are  already  vying  for  the  International 
exhibition  to  mark  the  Uruted  States  bicen- 
tennial in  1978  After  New  York  s  sad  fair  of 
two  years  ago.  Expo  67  Is  sheer  delight 

The  facts  of  fairs,  as  demonstrated  In  Mon- 
treal, are  going  to  be  hard  for  American  cities 
to  grasp,  since  most  of  them  consider  It 
gospel,  as  New  York  did,  that  all  money  In- 
vested must  be  returned  at  a  conventional 
percentage,  and  the  national  culture  Is  beat 
symbolized  by  massive  doses  of  chrome- 
plated  commercialism. 

Expo  expects  no  profits.  It  Is  a  frankly 
deficit  operation  The  money  Is  50  per  cent 
federal.  37ii  per  cent  provincial  and  12', 
per  cent  municipal  The  bookkeeping  is  con- 
sidered fully  balanced  In  terms  of  visitors 
and  business  attracted,  municipal  Improve- 
ments completed,  and  luster  added  to  the 
C.madlan  reputation.  Commercialism  Is  rig- 
idly controlled,  under  the  bureau's  explicit 
rules  The  63  national  pavilions  are  there  as 
"ambassadors."  according  to  a  fair  offlclal, 
"not   as   hucltsters  ' 

Expo  Is  a  designed  fair  Every  element, 
starting  with  the  basic  site  plan,  has  been 
controlled  by  the  fairs  chief  architect  and 
stafT  Every  pavilion  was  subject  t»3  review 
Even  with  controls,  the  variety  of  form, 
shape  and  style  Is  stupendous  and  exhilarat- 
ing, and  the  whole  Is  woven  together  with 
theme  buildings,  services  and  public  spaces 
of  a  design  quality  that  would  permanently 
grace  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  demonstration  Is  clear  Expo  Is  In  the 
tradition  of  great  world  fairs  Each  country 
Is  making  the  most  striking  and  extravagant 
statements  possible  of  Its  architecture,  arts 
and  sciences  Fortunately,  the  United  States 
has  Hnally  recognized.  In  its  glittering  Buck- 
mlnster  Fuller  "skybreak  bubble,  '  that  Its 
best  cultural  exp>ort8  are  Its  dynamic  young 
talent  and  Its  Innovative  masters  The  com- 
bination steals  the  scene. 

There  are  more  lessons  In  the  shining  new 
subway  that  combines  art  and  function,  on 
the  ride  back  to  Montreal,  and  In  the  city, 
where  massive  skyscraper  blocks  are  being 
Joined  underground  by  efficient  and  elegant 
multilevel  planning  There  are  more  good 
new  buildings  In  the  heart  of  Montreal  than 
In  almost  any  equivalent  acreage  In  Man- 
hattan New  York  can  learn  about  other 
things  than  fairs  from  this  Canadian  Jewel 
city 


URGENT    NEED   TO    REGULATE    EX- 
CESSIVE ME.\T  IMPORTS 

Mr  BIESTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr  DenneyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DENNEY  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Congressman 
ScHERLE,  and  I  are  cosponsoring  and  In- 
troducing legislation  to  tighten  controls 
on  the  import  of  beef  into  the  United 
States 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bill  with 
Mr  ScHERLE  for  .several  reasons  First 
of  all.  this  IS  one  of  the  first  cosponsor- 
shlps  of  legislation  pursuant  to  the 
amendment  to  the  House  rules  which  was 


accomplished  last  week.  Second,  his  dis- 
trict adjoins  nune.  But  most  important 
of  all,  I  believe  this  bill  to  be  an  effective 
and  realistic  solution. 

Mr  SCHERLE,  myself,  and  our  staffs  for 
several  months  have  been  working  closely 
with  Senator  Hruska  of  the  other  body 
For  that  reason,  our  bill  is  similar  to  S. 
1588 — Hruska  bill — but  it  does  have  a 
significant  dilTerence  as  far  as  the  quota 
is  concerned 

Like  S  1588.  the  ba.se  period  Is  changed 
to  1958-62.  or  585  5  million  pounds,  so 
as  to  delete  the  efTect  the  high  imports 
of  1963  had  on  the  quota  established  un- 
der the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Confirrssman  Price,  and  those 
who  joined  with  him  the  other  day  ably 
outlined  the  mam  features  of  the  Hruska 
proposal,  I  will  not  take  up  my  colleagues' 
time  by  reileratin.g  them  or  the  support- 
ing figures  showing  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  However.  I  do  feel  that  our 
bill,  to  be  known  as  HR  9616.  closes 
a  big  loophole  Our  bill  includes  canned, 
preserved,  and  processed  beef  and  veal 
under  the  quota. 

Mr  Streaker,  myself  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  forced  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  plug  just  such  a 
loophole  in  the  area  of  dairy  imports 
With  the  ingenuity  and  flexibility  pos- 
sessed by  importers,  I  feel  it  is  Imperative 
that  m  order  to  provide  effective  relief, 
they  be  prevented  from  circumventing 
the  quota  by  imparting  beef  in  other 
forms. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  was  pleased 
last  Friday  when  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  introduced  similar  legislation 
Knowing  the  concern  of  him  and  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  these  bills  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Sr^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QuieI  may  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  .several  times  in  recent  days  con- 
cerning the  incredible  lengths  to  which 
the  administration  has  gone  in  attempts 
to  misrepresent  my  prop>osed  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  These  attempts — includ- 
ing the  extravagant  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson — have  gone  too  far. 

All  of  us  in  representing  our  points 
of  view  may  occasionally  err  in  the  direc- 
tion of  overstating  our  case:  but  if  there 
is  one  thing  this  House  demands  It  is  a 
straight  set  of  facts.  A  straight  set  of 
facts,  as  Members  In  both  parties  In- 
creasingly recognize,  Is  often  the  single 
most  difficult  thing  to  obtain  from  the 
present  administration.  Yesterday  one  of 
my  valued  colleagues  erred  In  Inserting 
Into  this  Record — in  all  good  faith — a 
table  supplied  to  him  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  purporting  to  show  "al- 
lotments"  for  selected  major  cities  under 
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the  House  committee  bill,  HJl.  7819,  and 
my  bUl,  HJl.  8983,  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  chart 
is  that  the  figures  shown  for  my  bill 
have  no  relationship  to  it  In  the  form 
in  which  It  will  be  submitted  as  an 
amendment.  When  I  Introduced  HJl. 
8983  for  discussion  purp>08e8,  I  clearly 
stated  that  It  would  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  bill.  It  will 
amend  title  ni  of  the  committee  bill, 
which  extends  authorizations  of  the  pres- 
ent act  through  fiscal  year  1969.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  would  have  absolutely  no 
efTect  on  the  other  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee bin  which  alter  the  title  I  formula 
by  suspending  the  "Qule-Perklns  amend- 
ment" of  last  year.  Therefore,  the  fifiwes 
attributed  to  my  bill  by  the  Office  of 
Education  chart  have  no  application  to 
the  amendment  I  shall  offer.  Rather, 
they  show  estimated  allotments  in  the 
present  act  as  they  would  stand  without 
the  changes  made  by  the  committee  bill. 
The  Office  of  Education  easily  could 
have  ascertained  all  this  by  calling  either 
me  or  our  minority  committee  counsel. 
They  did  not.  Instead,  they  assimied  that 
my  amendment  would  replace  the  entire 
committee  bill,  which  It  will  not  do, 
and  let  my  respected  colleague  release 
figures  which  are  Inapplicable  and  mis- 
leading In  the  extreme. 

To  repeat:  The  figures  shown  In  the 
chart  inserted  on  page  11503  of  the  Rec- 
ord for  May  2  have  absolutely  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  amendment  I  shall  offer 
to  the  committee  bill,  H.R.  7819. 

Under  my  amendment,  which  will  not 
be  effective  until  fiscal  year  1969,  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  estimate  allot- 
ments for  Individual  cities,  as  these  will 
be  determined  In  accordsuice  with  pri- 
orities of  need  established  by  the  State. 
Therefore,  the  chart  Is  completely  mis- 
leading. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  to  em- 
barrass my  colleague,  whom  I  respect, 
because  all  of  us  must  rely  upon  these 
Federal  agencies  for  data.  When  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  agencies  are  wrong,  or 
their  data  Is  wrong,  we  are  wrong.  How- 
ever, In  the  Interests  of  fairness,  I  do 
feel  compelled  to  set  the  record  straight. 
I  also  want  to  add  the  note  that  the 
Office  of  Education  included  with  a  table 
they  sent  up  on  the  cities  mentioned: 

Not*. — The  estimated  amounts  for  FY  1968 
are  based  on  estimated  State  amounts  Indi- 
cated on  the  attached  table.  Using  Stat« 
totals  of  children  estimated  to  be  counted, 
itmounts  per  child  were  calculated  for  the 
respective  States,  estimates  of  children  to  be 
rounted  were  made  for  counties,  and  tbeae 
were  multiplied  by  the  State  amounta  per 
child.  Ratio  estimates  based  on  previous  al- 
locations were  applied  to  the  county  amounta 
to  obtain  the  figures  for  the  various  cities. 
Details  of  this  method  dUTer  slightly  from 
methods  employed  previously  to  estimate 
amounts  for  cities;  however  the  flguree  prob- 
ably are  no  more  accurate  because  the  data 
used  which  included  some  from  the  County 
and  City  Data  Book,  1962.  may  not  reflect 
the  criteria  which  will  be  used  by  the  State 
offices  when  they  make  sub-county  alloca- 
tions. Amounts  shown  are  those  estimated 
to  Ise  available  for  local  programs  only — 
differences  between  amounts  shown  here  and 
those  on  State  tables  represent  the  funds  es- 
timated to  be  available  for  programs  which 
are    State     operated    or    State    supported. 


AnMninta  tbown  for  the  Committee  Report 
an  allgbtly  lilgtxer  than  could  be  expected 
becauae  calouUttoos  have  not  been  made  by 
program.  It  la  Impoaalble  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  thla  error. 


REAUSHC  MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dow  H,  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Price]  and  many 
of  our  colleagues  in  introducing  a  bin 
to  establish  realistic  meat  Import  quotas. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  help  ease  the 
great  economic  strain  that  Is  being 
placed  on  farmers  from  competition  with 
cheaply  produced  foreign  meat  products. 
This  Is  occurring  in  many  of  our  domestic 
industries,  but  I  think  we  can  agree  that 
agriculture  has  been  most  severely  affect- 
ed and  that  it  most  needs  our  support. 

This  bill  we  are  introducing,  along 
with  a  bill  relating  to  import  quotas  for 
dairy  products  which  I  introduced  re- 
cently, will  help  the  farmer  get  back  on 
his  feet.  The  past  few  years  have  seen 
prices  paid  to  farmers  decline  even  while 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  also 
decreasing.  The  result  has  been  that  per 
capita  farm  income  decreases  drastically 
at  the  same  time  the  rest  of  society  en- 
Joys  a  rising  ^r  capita  Income.  Further, 
many  farmers  have  been  forced  out  of 
business.  This  is  not  a  healthy  situation 
for  the  farmer  or  the  Nation. 

The  policy  of  reciprocal  trade  is  cer- 
tainly excellent  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  advocating  the  elimination  of  it.  We 
are,  however,  urging  that  the  Interests  of 
U.S.  farmers  come  before  -hose  of  for- 
eign producers.  We  are  not  advocating 
significant  trade  barriers.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  substantial  and  realistic  meat 
imports  as  well  as  allowing  the  import 
quota  to  increase  at  the  same  percentage 
rate  our  domestic  production  Increases. 

The  bill  will,  however,  use  the  realistic 
1958-62  period  for  determining  the 
base  quota.  It  will  include  Defense  De- 
partment offshore  purchases  of  meat  as 
part  of  the  quota.  It  will  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  imports  must  reach  110 
percent  of  the  quota  before  the  quota 
may  be  imposed.  And,  it  will  eliminate 
the  need  frr  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  estimate  in  advance  the  expected  beef 
Imports  which  estimates  have  proven 
to  be  so  unrealistic. 

The  farm  parity  ratio  has  now  reached 
its  lowest  point  in  33  years.  The  agricul- 
ture poL'';ies  of  the  present  administra- 
tion are  most  responsible  for  this  de- 
cline and  the  Congress  must  act  to  pre- 
vent any  further  ruin  of  this  Important 
segment  of  our  economy.  I  hope  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  proceed 
rapidly  to  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  both  meat  and  dairy  imiMrts  and  I 
hope  we  can  see  early  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  end  these  problems. 


TROOP  REDUCTION   IN   EUROPE 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pkllt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  administration's  aimounced  reduc- 
tion of  35,000  men  In  deployment  of 
American  military  forces  in  Europe.  As 
I  understand,  this  means  that  both 
ground  and  air  units  will  be  Involved, 
and  they  will  be  returned,  with  their 
dependents,  to  the. United  States. 

I  have  been  in  favor  of  such  a  move 
for  some  time  on  account  of  considera- 
tions of  costs,  but  especially  because  of 
the  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  decision  is  soimd 
militarily  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
foreign  policy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  be  the  initial  step  in  an  ad- 
justment of  our  NATO  commitments  to 
accord  with  the  changes  in  Eiu-ope  and 
with  the  attitudes  and  efforts  of  the 
Europeans  themselves  with  respect  to 
that  organization.  After  all,  our  troops 
In  Europe  are  actually  a  token  force  to 
make  evident  UJS.  determination  to  re- 
sist Commimist  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  ad- 
ministration officials  have  been  able  to 
negotiate  this  adjustment  in  our  com- 
mitment. I  Eun  hopeful  that  they  will 
continue  to  work  In  this  area  and  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  future. 


AUTOMOBILE      LIABILITY      INSUR- 
ANCE—A JOB  FOR  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  week 
that  goes  by,  additional  facts  uncovered 
make  the  case  for  a  congressional  inves- 
tigation of  automobile  liability  insurance 
more  persuasive. 

In  an  article  recently  published  in  the 
Hartford,  Corm.,  Times  by  Robert  W. 
Lucas,  of  the  Gannett  News,  are  cited  ad- 
ditional factors  necessitating  this  con- 
gressional inquiry.  Mr.  Lucas  quotes  Jo- 
seph D.  Thomas,  California's  chief  assist- 
ant insurance  commissioner,  as  saying : 

The  problem  of  unfair  canceUation  or  non- 
renewal is  probably  the  hottest  problem  \n 
the  state  at  this  time. 

I  have  heretofore  pointed  out  prob- 
lems as  they  affected  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Maryland. 

This  statement  and  Mr.  Lucas'  article 
shows  that  not  only  California,  but  al- 
most every  other  State  in  the  Union  has 
similar  difficulties  in  the  field  of  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  individual 
State  can  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done. 


UCM 
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Ik  nQStoes  natk>nai  effort  knd  the  Coa- 
greas  1«  the  only  appropriate  Investigative 
body  tbat  has  the  lesrai  jurlsdiceion.  the 
adeqnate  fimds,  and  the  competent  staff- 
ing to  do  the  }ob.  A5  Mr.  Lncas  says  In 
his  article: 

TM»  Is  the  only  v»y  the  tact*  lua;  be  u- 
certained. 


POLISH  CONSTTTUnON  DAY 

Mr.  BIESTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmom  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Cahill]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter^ 

The  8PEAKEIR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  178  years 
ago  today  King  Stanlslaw  11  rose  before 
the  Polish  Diet  and  led  the  deputies  In 
swearing  allegiance  to  a  new  Constitu- 
tion. This  document  of  May  3.  1791.  was 
so  significant  that  ever  since  It  has  been 
hailed  as  a  landmark  of  liberalism  in 
Europe.  The  Polish  people.  In  adopting  a 
new  Constitution,  sought  to  modernize 
their  governmental  institutions,  glnng 
the  towns  representation  In  the  lawmak- 
ing bodies,  clarifying  and  limiting  the 
power  of  the  monarchy,  cieatlng  a  sys- 
tem of  ministerial  re.sponslbillty.  and  es- 
tablishing absoltrte  religious  toleration 

Poland,  however,  was  not  left  alone 
to  pursue  her  peaceful  development 
Russia  and  Prussia  Invaded  Poland. 
divided  much  of  her  territory  between 
them  and  relnstituted  the  harsh  and  op- 
pressive measures  of  foreign  domination. 
Yet  the  Poles  kept  aUve  their  devotion  to 
freedom  and  to  democratic  Institutions 
and,  whenever  remotely  possible,  they 
attempted  to  break  away  from  their  op- 
pressors. In  1831  they  gpln?d  thi'lr  free- 
dom by  armed  msurrectlon  for  nearly 
10  months;  In  1846  the  Poles  again  re- 
volted against  their  captjrs  and  still 
again  in  1848.  and  in  1861.  and  In  1863. 
After  each  revolt  the  Russians  took  more 
severe  measures  to  enslave  the  Polish 
people;  their  Russlflcation  practice;  even 
Included  conscription  In  World  War  I. 
forcing  Poles  to  flght  Poles. 

After  World  War  I,  the  Polish  nation 
finally  gained  its  opportunity  to  become 
Independent — after  125  years  of  captiv- 
ity. The  Republic  of  Poland  was  pro- 
claimed on  November  3.  1918.  and  a 
permanent  Constitution  was  adopted  In 
March  1921.  But  while  the  names  of 
Poland's  neighbors  had  changed,  the 
motlvesof  Germany  and  the  D.8.SR.  had 
not.  Poland  was  again  overrun.  Today. 
Poland  Is  once  more  under  the  heel  of 
Russia  and  while  some  liberalization 
trends  are  apparent,  Poland  is  far  from 
realizing  the  Ideals  set  forth  In  the  1791 
Constitution.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
happy  to  recognize  the  valiant  struggle 
for  Independence  made  by  the  Polish 
people  «uid  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  in  proclaiming  our  dedication 
to  their  fight  for  freedom. 


/JJALYSIS    OF    SCHWEIKER    DRAFT 
REFORM   ACT   OP    1967 

Mr.   BIESTER.     Mr    Speaker.    I   ask 
tuianlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


frooi    PennsyWania     [Mr     BcHwsiKaal 
may  extend    his    murks  and  tnclncls 
extraneous  matter. 
The  SPBAKRR  pro  teuipuie.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvaala? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
February  7,  I  introduced  HJt.  5017.  the 
Draft  Reform  Act  of  1967.  This  Is  the 
first  comprehensive  draft  reform  legis- 
lation to  be  Introduced  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress 

With  hearings  on  this  subject  starting 
today  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  whlcii  I  have  tiie  honor 
to  serve.  I  felt  it  would  be  helpful  for 
our  colleagues  to  have  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  H.R.  5017. 

I  am.  therefore,  setting  forth  below 
a  summary  analysis  of  my  bill,  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Albert  Still- 
son,  anab'st  In  national  deferLsc.  for  the 
LegLilative  Reference  Service.  Library-  of 
Congress; 

aiMMAKT  A.VALTSIS  OF  PmuVIStONS  OF 
HR.  5017 
(A  bill  to  provlda  for  a  mere  effective  and 
equitable  drcLft  system  by  ameudlng  ttte 
Universal  MlllUiiry  Training  and  Service 
Act.  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 90th  Congress,  first  seoslon,  on 
February  7.  1967) 

SECTTOW    1 

Es'.-ibllshps  the  short  title  of  the  Act  aa 
the  "Draft  Reform  Act  of  1967." 

SCCTIDW   a 

Amends  various  provisions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
(CMTHAi  that  relate  to  the  age  period  of 
liability  for  Induction. 

A.  Section  3iai  reduces  from  18-26  to  18- 
23 S  the  age  pencxi  during  which  the  ume 
for  registration  Is  flieU. 

B.  Sections  2(bM2)  and  Sib)  (5)  reduce 
the  age  per!  xl  from  18  26  to  18  22'..,  with 
respect  to  e.stabMs.hlng  minimum  standards 
for  physical  acceptability  that  are  no  higher 
than  those  applied  to  men  Inducted  In  Jan- 
uary 1945.  aLnd  with  respect  to  registrants 
Volunteering  for  induction. 

C  Sections  2(bMl)  and  2(bM4)  reduce 
the  age  period  fr>m  18',-26  to  1ft  221,  with 
respect  to  persons  U.kble  for  training  and 
service,  and  w-ltu  rtsp<,<t  to  U\e  opportunity 
registrants  are  given  to  enilst  In  the  regular 
army. 

D  Sections  2(b)  (3),  a(c){l).  and  2(c)  (3) 
reduce  the  upper  age  limit  from  26  to  22  4 
with  .-espect  to  Induction  without  consent, 
with  respect  to  enlisting  or  accepting  ap- 
pointment In  the  Ready  Reserve,  and  with 
ro»p^«t  to  induction  UabllUy  Lf  olillsat.onii 
of  service  In  the  Ready  Reserve  are  not  met. 

E  5?e<-tU)n  2id)  substitutes  18  22'j  for 
18-26  In  defining  specJflcally  the  terminology 
applied  to  age  groups  that  are  referred  to  In 
UWlSA. 

SICTTOK    3 

Deals  with  priority  for  Induction  and  se- 
lection for  induction  from  a  national  man- 
power pool.  SecUon  3  amends  UMT3A  In  the 
following  ways. 

A.  Section  5(a)(1)  sets  down  provisions 
for  the  transmission  of  data  from  local  boards 
to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  (This  Is 
part  of  the  centralization  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  that  the  bill  would  accom- 
plish | 

B.  SecUon  5ia)(3)  provldee  that  regla- 
tranu  shall  be  liable  to  Induction  for  4  years. 
unless  a  regUUant  has  be«n  exempted  or 
deferred.  In  which  case  his  liability  will  ter- 
minate whenever  he  has  been  liable  for  4 
years  or  has  become  39  years  of  age  [This 
alters  the  present  1&  26  age  span  of  liability. 


OF  U&bUMr  to  age  »6  if  deferred  or  exempted 
before  acee  28.] 

C.  SecUon  6(a}  (3)  eatablUbes  4  age-prt- 
orlty  CAtflgorles  In  •  national  manpower  pool 
of  reglatrantB  who  are  not  exempt  or  de- 
ferred, from  which  pool  18>^ -year-olds  will 
b«  caJled  flMPt.  "The  first  priority  category 
shaU  oonotat  of  (1)  men  loetween  the  ages  of 
la  jmtn  and  6  months  and  19  years  and  6 
month*  (1814-30!^.  30'/»-31i4.  *nd  31  Vj- 
23  V4  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cate- 
gories, respectively]  who  have  not  been  ex- 
empted or  deferred  from  induction  under 
the  proTislons  of  this  Act.  and  (II)  men  not 
presently  so  exempted  or  deferred  who  are 
lesa  than  3fi  years  of  age  and  with  respect  to 
whom.  If  the  aggregate  of  all  periods  they 
were  so  exempted  or  deferred  were  sub- 
tracted from  their  age,  the  difference  would 
be  lesa  than  19  years  and  six  months  (IQ'j 
or  more  but  less  than  20 'j,  20';[  or  more 
but  lesa  than  21 'j.  and  214  or  more  but  less 
than  32 1 J  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
categories,  respectively  I'  (This  section  U 
designed  to  serve  the  objective  of  centraliz- 
ing draft  calls  a.nd  avoiding  regional  varia- 
tions In  their  size  and  nature  Present  policy 
Is  to  talce  the  older  men  under  26  flUrst.  This 
section  reverses  present  policy  by  providing 
that  IS'^j -year-olds  not  exempt  or  deferred 
be  called  Hrst.  In  addition.  It  "returns"  an 
older  man  to  tlie  manpower  pool  If  he  was 
deferred  or  exempt  during  all  or  part  of  his 
years  from  18 'j  to  32V4  <ind  ceasea  being 
deferred  or  exempt  any  time  before  he  Is  35. 
The  older  man  •returns"  to  the  age-prlorlty 
category  corresponding  to  his  age  at  the  time 
he  first  became  deferred  or  exempt.  Under 
present  draft  policy,  men  taking  deferments 
incur  liability  up  to  age  35  but  men  over  26 
are  not  called  by  a  local  board  until  It  has 
taken  all   thcjse  under  26  and  over  19.  ( 

D  Section  6(a)(4)  establishes  procedures 
Incunibent  on  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice for  placing  In  the  first  age-prlorlty  cate- 
gory the  name  of  each  registrant  who.  on  the 
date  the  Act  becomes  law.  Is  19  4 -26  years 
of  ago  and  who  has  not  received  an  exemp- 
tion or  deferment,  or  who  "on  such  date  was 
not  exempted  or  deferred  and  was  between 
the  ages  of  19  years  and  six  months  and  35 
years  and  had  received  an  exemption  or  de- 
ferment under  this  Act  after  attaining  the 
age  of  19  years  and  6  months  but  not  before 
attaining  such  age 

"WTiUe  he  Is  not  exempted  or  deferred 
under  this  Act  and  before  he  attains  the  age 
of  35  years.  Insofar  aa  posalble.  each  person 
shall,  after  remaining  In  the  first  priority 
category  lor  one  year,  be  placed  In  each 
succeeding  higher  priority  category  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (3)  for  a  period  of 
one  year  " 

K  Section  5(a)(5)  provides  that  each 
registrant  who,  on  the  date  the  Act  becomes 
elTective.  was  exempted  or  deferred,  was  be- 
tween 19 '-i  and  35.  and  had  not  been  ex- 
empted or  defeiTeU  between  184  and  19  U, 
shall,  upon  the  termination  of  his  exemption 
or  deferment.  t>e  placed  Ln  the  first  age- 
prlorlty,  "remain  in  such  category  for  one 
year  and  In  each  succeeding  higher  category 
established  under  paragraph  i3i  for  a  fierlod 
of  one  year;  except  that  such  person  shall 
not  be  In  any  such  category  during  any 
period  while  he  la  exempted  or  deferred  from 
selection  for  Induction  or  after  he  attains 
the  age  of  36  years"  (Sections  5(ai(4)  and 
5(a)(5)  prevent  this  legislation  from  giving 
any  windfall  draft  benefit  to  draftable  men 
who  are  over  19'^  at  the  time  the  act  be- 
comes effective  Many  of  these  men  will  be 
too  young  to  have  been  reached  by  the  draft 
under  the  present  system.  Yet  without  these 
special  provisions  assigning  them  to  the 
18  tj -year-old,  flrst-prlorlty  category,  the 
new  law  would  pass  them  by  with  Its 
emphasis  on  drafting  men  at  I8V^.  These 
sections  prevent  men  who  waited  until  19  4 
to  take  a  deferment  under  present  law  from 
"counting"    that    year    of    draft    eligibility 
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(between  18^  and  IBVi)  aa  a  baals  for  tbalr 
"returning"  to  the  19^ -year-old  pool  under 
this  legislation.  If  allowed  to  count  that  year, 
they  would  escape  the  top-prlorlty  (16^- 
year-old)  draft  pool  under  the  new  aystem 
while  having  been  too  young  to  be  reached 
under  the  present  system.] 

F.  Section  5(b)  provides  that  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  shall  select  Inductees  at 
r.indom  In  the  order  of  the  age-prlorlty 
categories  In  which  their  names  are  entered. 
Before  random  selections  are  made  from 
nithln  a  category,  every  man  available  for 
induction  from  a  lower  numbered  priority 
category  must  have  been  drafted.  (Random 
selection  of  draftees  would  be  a  major  change 
in  the  tJnlversal  MUltary  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act] 

sccnoN  4 

Establishes  uniform  national  standards 
for  occupational  and  educational  deferments. 

A.  Section  4(a)  amends  UMTSA  so  that 
section  fl(2)  provides  that  the  President  shall 
set  forth  specific  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  bases  of  deferment  from  Induc- 
tion. Rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  oc- 
cupational deferments  "may  Incorporate  any 
listing  of  critical  skills  and  Industries  pre- 
pared by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government."  Rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  educational  deferments  "shall 
set  forth  standards  of  performance  In  .  .  . 
[college  level]  courses  of  instruction,  scores 
on  testa  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director,  and  other  necessary  criteria 
which  must  be  complied  with  in  order  to 
qualify  for  such  a  deferment."  Every  regis- 
trant shall  conform  to  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations "in  every  respect"  t>efore  a  local 
board  can  grant  him  a  deferment.  [Preaent 
system  is  changed  in  that  local  boards  would 
be  required  to  apply  national  standards.) 

B.  Section  4(b)  amends  T7MT9A  so  that  a 
registrant  deferred  to  pursue  a  full-time  col- 
lege-level course  of  inatruction  may  not  be 
deferred  aubsequently  "on  accotint  of  a  mar- 
riage contracted  or  a  child  conceived  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Draft  Reform  Act  of 
1967."  (Under  present  ayatem  an  educational 
deferment  can  be  followed  by  a  deferment 
baaed  on  marriage  or  fatherhood.) 

C.  Section  4(c)  repeala  an  express  provi- 
sion of  Section  6(h) .  UMTSA,  that  local  draft 
laoarda  and  appeal  boards  cannot  be  bound 
by  any  Federal  guideline  in  the  granting  of 
student  and  occupational  deferments.  The 
repealed  language  reads  as  follows : 

"Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this 
Act,  no  local  board,  appeal  board,  or  other 
agency  of  appeal  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  shall  be  required  to  postpone  or  defer 
any  person  by  reaaon  of  hla  activity  In  atudy, 
research,  or  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  op- 
tometrlc,  osteopathic,  scientific,  pharma- 
ceutical, chiropractic,  chlropodlal,  or  other 
endeavors  found  to  be  neceaasiry  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  in- 
tereat  aolely  on  the  baals  of  any  test,  exami- 
nation, selection  system,  class  standing,  or 
any  other  means  conducted,  sponsored,  ad- 
ministered, or  prepared  by  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Oovernment  or  any 
private  institution,  corporation,  association, 
partnership,  or  individual  employed  by  an 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

srcnoN  a 

Makes  certain  procedural  provisions.  Sec- 
tion 6  amends  UMTSA  so  that: 

A.  Section  6(n)  (1)  requires  local  boards 
to  reopen  the  cases  of  men  claaalfled  I-A 
whenever  new  Information  oomes  forth 
which,  If  proven,  would  entitle  them  to  a 
deferment  or  exemption.  The  Director  shall 
not  induct  such  men  while  reoonslderatlon 
Is  being  made.  [Local  boards  now  reopen 
cases  at  their  discretion,  unless  the  State  or 
National  Director  of  Selective  Service  ordMS 
them  to  do  so.) 

B.  SecUon  e(n)(a)  provides  tbat  a  regis- 


trant haa  at  leaat  16  days  In  wblch  to  ^>peal 
an  aotlon  taken  ■wlXix  respect  to  him. 
[IiengthMM  by  6  days  the  minimum  p«iod 
during  which  a  registrant  can  appeal.) 

■■cnoN  s 
Pertains  to  the  extension  of  UMTSA  by 
^m^ntuny  subaectlon   (c)    of  section    17   of 
that  aot  so  as  to  extend  Induction  authority 
toJuly  1,1071. 

SBCnON    T 

Sets  effective  dates  for  the  Act  by  stating 
that  "except  for  section  e  which  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth 
day  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment." 


THE  STRATEGIC  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODnTES  RESERVE  ACT  OP 
1967 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, legislation  to  establish  a  strategic 
agricultural  commodities  reserve  for  the 
United  States. 

The  subject  of  national  food  reserves 
has  been  debated  both  In  and  out  of 
Congress  for  a  number  of  years.  Recent- 
ly, however,  the  entire  question  has  taken 
on  a  new  urgency  in  light  of  the  growing 
world  food  and  population  problem. 

Unlike  other  countries,  the  United 
States  has  been  blessed  with  a  highly  effi- 
cient agriculture  and  an  abimdance  of 
food.  We  have  never  been  faced  with 
widespread  food  shortages,  and  it  is  hard 
for  most  of  us  to  imagine  a  combination 
of  circumstances  that  could  place  us  in 
a  position  to  make  strategic  national 
food  and  fiber  reserves  necessary.  Yet, 
when  we  examine  the  issue  closely  under 
the  cold  light  of  logic,  we  must  conclude 
that  food  shortages  in  this  coxmtry  are 
not  an  impossibility — ^It  can  happen  here. 

American  agriculture  over  the  years 
has  Isecome  Increasingly  mechanized. 
The  time  when  U.S.  farmers  were  vir- 
tually self-sufficient  is  long  past.  Mod- 
em farms  are  as  dependent  as  many  fac- 
tories on  the  availability  of  fuel,  spare 
parts,  transportation,  electricity,  and 
manufactured  goods.  This  mechaniza- 
tion and  resultant  dependency  have 
made  UJ3.  agriculture  vulnerable  as 
never  before.  Without  question,  the  ef- 
fect of  a  nuclear  attack  on  our  agricul- 
tural production  would  be  disastrous,  but 
aside  from  that,  any  situation  which 
would  restrict  the  availability  of  fuel, 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  spare  parts,  and 
other  such  Items  necessary  for  present- 
day  farming  operations  could  result  in 
greatly  diminished  food  production. 
Even  a  conventional  conflict  could  have 
serious  effects  on  our  productive  capabili- 
ties. Already,  the  current  war  in  Viet- 
nEon  is  being  felt  in  many  ways  both  by 
agriculture  and  by  other  Industries. 

But  this  Is  only  one  facet  of  the  need 
for  a  national  reserve  of  strategic  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  possibility  of 


widespread  crop  failure  due  to  weather 
conditions  has  been  forcefully  thrust 
upon  our  awareness  in  recent  months. 
Willie  it  now  appears  that  prospects  for 
the  new  wheat  crop  in  the  Great  Plains 
are  improving,  the  situation  has  given 
us  pause  to  reflect  and  consider  Just  how 
dependent  we  really  are  on  good  weather 
for  our  agricultural  boui.ty. 

In  the  past,  we  have  tended  to  look 
upon  agricultural  surpluses  in  this  coun- 
try as  an  evil,  rather  than  a  blessing. 
This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant reasons  why  we  have  not  been 
sufficiently  concerned  with  the  need  for 
strategic  national  food  and  flber  re- 
serves. In  addition,  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment storage  bins  have  tieen  bulging 
with  excess  has  given  us  a  false  sense  of 
security.  But,  this  has  changed,  and  with 
it  our  thinking  must  also  change.  Our 
past  surpluses  are  gone,  the  world  Is  cry- 
ing for  food,  and  our  domestic  carryover 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  is  dropping  to 
what  could  be  dangerous  levels. 

One  year  of  widespread  crop  failure, 
such  as  occurred  in  the  middle  thirties, 
could  put  us  in  an  extremely  tight  supply 
situation  unless  we  cut  back  on  our  com- 
mitments abroad.  More  than  1  year  of 
inclement  weather  could  cause  worse 
problems.  We  are  assiu-ed  that  we  have 
sufficient  crop  acreage  in  reserve  to  sup- 
ply our  growing  food  needs  in  the  future, 
but  even  if  this  is  the  case,  reserve  acre- 
age will  be  of  little  immediate  value  in 
case  of  a  general  crop  failure  due  to  iMtd 
weather  conditions. 

The  need  for  a  national  reserve  of 
strategic  agricultural  commodities  is 
well  docimiented,  and  I  have  only  super- 
ficially touched  6<xne  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
stockpile.  We  are  now  maintaining  re- 
serves of  many  other  strategic  commodi- 
ties— ^is  food  or  flber  any  less  Important? 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  farmers 
would  receive  the  prevailing  market 
price  for  commodities  sold  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  reserve 
stocks.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  ask 
that  they  receive  less.  I  must  frankly 
concede,  also,  that  in  considering  the 
creation  of  national  agricultural  re- 
serves, I  have  been  concerned  over  how 
such  a  stockpile  might  be  used — or  mis- 
used— as  am  instrument  of  market  price 
manipulation. 

My  bill  would  minimize  the  effects  on 
the  marketplace  by  placing  safeguards 
on  both  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
strategic  agricultural  commodity  re- 
serve inventories.  Commodities  in  this 
reserve  would  be  effectively  Insulated 
from  the  market,  with  a  specific  formula 
to  be  followed  for  sales,  and  another  set 
formula  to  be  used  for  purchases.  In  ro- 
tating reserve  stocks  which  are  in  dan- 
ger of  going  out  of  condition,  sales  may 
be  made,  but  the  bill  requires  immediate 
purchases  to  offset  such  sales.  These  pro- 
visions and  safeguards  will  allow  pro- 
ducers and  the  trade  to  know  exactly 
how  the  reserve  Inventories  will  lae  han- 
dled, and  imder  what  conditions  they 
can  expect  purchases  and  sales.  Only  in 
this  way,  I  feel,  can  we  be  sure  that  farm 
prices  will  be  sufficiently  protected,  and 
the  normtd  channels  of  commodity  trade 
will  be  least  disrupted. 
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Tbe  bill  which  I  am  Introdudns  today 
vould  autborlae  and  direct  the  Com- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  to  crtahltih 
and  m*^"*^^'''  reserve  inventories  of 
wbeat,  feed  grmins.  and  cotton — our  basic 
food  and  fiber  crops. 

Wheat  reserves  would  be  maintained 
at  300  million  bushels — a  level  equal  to 
approximately  half  our  annual  domestic 
consiunption.  Feed  grain  reserves  of  25 
mUlion  tons  would  be  stockpiled — an 
amount  equal  to  about  one-seventh  of 
our  current  total  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption. Cotton  stocks  of  3  million 
bales  would  be  held  in  reserve — enough 
to  supply  roughly  one-third  of  our  do- 
mestle  needs.  These  amounts  should  pro- 
ride  an  adeqiuite  and  satisfactory  reserve 
lor  potential  emergency  needs,  taking 
ttxto  account  our  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption and  the  stocks  which  will  ordi- 
nurUy  be  carried  by  private  trade. 

Immediately  upon  enactment  of  the 
bill,  at  least  one-half  of  the  existing  un- 
committed Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion inventories  of  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
and  one- third  of  the  existing  uncom- 
mitted CCC  inventory  of  ootton  would  be 
dcalgnated  as  reserves  under  the  act. 

Hm  remainder  of  the  reserves  would 
be  purchased  on  the  open  market  at  the 
preraUlng  market  price  by  a  formula 
outlined  In  the  bill.  The  formula  pro- 
rUe»  that  the  total  annual  amount  of  a 
commodity  to  be  purchased  shall  be 
evenly  divided  Into  52  parts,  and  one 
part  is  to  be  purchased  each  week  of  the 
year.  This  will  even  out  the  effects  of 
cuch  purchases  on  the  marketplace. 

The  bill  provides  a  maximum  S-year 
period  in  which  to  build  the  reserve  In- 
ventories up  to  the  desired  levels,  and 
authorizes  the  CCC  to  purchase  the  lesser 
of  the  following  each  marketing  year: 

First,  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  an- 
ticipated domestic  production  and  Im- 
port* of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton 
over  anticipated  domestic  use  and  ex- 
ports of  such  commodities :  or 

Second,  the  amount  by  which  the 
atocks  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton 
In  the  reserve  inventories  fall  short  of 
the  reserve  level  reqiiirements. 

In  any  case,  however,  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  reserve  level  requirement 
of  each  commodity  shall  be  pvirchased  in 
any  1  year,  unless  the  reserve  Inventory 
of  the  commodity  Is  over  80  percent  of 
the  re<iulrement. 

This  formula  would  insure  the  steady 
buildup  of  the  strategic  reserve  Inven- 
tories, and  would  have  a  stabilizing  effect 
on  the  market.  It  would  minimize  the 
threat  of  market  manipulation,  and 
would  bring  supply  and  demand  Into 
better  balance.  The  producer  will  benefit 
from  strengthened  prices,  the  private 
trade  will  benefit  from  a  more  stable 
market,  and  the  consumer  will  benefit 
from  the  assurance  of  a  reserve  supply  of 
food  and  fiber,  available  when  needed. 

Commodities  may  be  wlthdra^-n  from 
the  reserve  Inventories  only  in  cases  of 
genuine  emergency,  or  when  the  domestic 
market  price  of  a  oocnmodlty  reaches  110 
percent  of  farm  parity,  at  which  time  10 
percent  of  the  oomxnodlty  may  be  re- 
leased fior  amle.  When  prices  reached  130 
percent  of  parity,  another  20  percent 
could  be  sold;  at  130  percent  of  parity. 


another  30  percent  could  be  released; 
and  If  markrt  prices  reached  140  percent 
of  parity,  sales  of  the  reserves  would  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  formula  would  serve  as 
a  consumer  protection  and  effectively  in- 
sulate the  reserve  from  the  normal  mar- 
ket as  well 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  be  required  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  and  the  President  of  its 
admirustraUon  of  the  reserve  inven- 
tories, and  a  provision  Is  Included  which 
would  place  the  expenses  of  such  re- 
serves where  they  belong — In  the  cate- 
gory of  national  defense. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  I  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  my  coUeagues  today.  The 
need  for  strategic  agricultural  com- 
modity rescr^-es  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  The  world  food  and  popula- 
tion problem.s  are  steadily  becoming  more 
severe,  and  we  are  .squarely  in  the  middle 
of  those  problems  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  As  our  carryovers  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  drop,  the  possibilities  of 
emergencies,  whether  they  be  man  made 
or  acts  of  God,  become  more  threatening. 
The  time  to  plan  for  these  future  con- 
tingencies Is  now,  while  we  still  have  the 
opportunity. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  FARMER 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lliat  the  gentleman 
from  Mumesota  (Mr  NelsenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  NEL£EN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Aldwin  Strassburg, 
of  Magnolia.  Minn  .  In  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  commenting  on  the 
sad  plight  of  farmers  today  It  certainly 
sums  up  the  feelings  of  many  rural 
Americans  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
include  It  iii  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  for  the  twneflt  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  might  add  that  Mr  Strass- 
burg s  analysis  first  appeared  In  the 
Nobles  County  Review  published  in 
Adrian,  Minn. 

The  letter  follows: 

Thx    PoBoomtN    Fab  M  cm 

At  the  present  time  the  American  Farmer 
is  the  most  unpopular,  unwanted  and  un- 
protect«d  Individual  In  the  world  Yet  he  la 
expected  to  atruggle  tbrough  a  draatlc  era 
or  rtalat;  prices  on  Itema  he  has  to  buy  and 
with  no  price  protection  or  ruppor  on  the 
product!  he  baa  to  sell  When  a  farmer  needs 
miu:hlnery  parts,  8«ed.  (eed.  or  fertiliser  he 
Is  told  what  he  has  to  pay,  but  when  he  has 
something  to  sell  he  la  told  what  he  will  t>e 
paid  for  It  He  has  no  negotiating  power 
whatsoever  Yet.  he  is  expected  to  sustain  his 
exlst«ac«  and  feed  tb«  world  He  also  has  to 
gaxDble  with  all  the  haaarda  that  are  Inflicted 
upon  him.  Crop  lossea  through  hall,  frost, 
storms,  floods  or  drought,  and  disease  may 
ruin  him  In  a  slogle  season.  Tat  he  is  ex- 
pected to  prosper  and  exist. 

Labor,  railroads,  truckiines.  coanufac- 
turers  and  practically  every  other  bualness 
hae  protection  In  some  form  or  another. 
Tbe  nutjortty  of  them  have  unions  that  are 
^ocectad   by   tb«  government.   A   manufac- 


turer has  a  set  price  on  what  be  will  receive 
for  hlJ  product.  Tbe  trans  porta  Uon  line 
knowa  just  what  he  wUl  receive  after  delivery 
Is  made.  The  laborer  knows  the  else  of  his 
check  after  a  week's  work,  plus  benefits. 
The  tanner  works  without  any  of  this  protec- 
tion 

We  have  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington.  D.C.  which  we  p>ay  taxes  to  sup- 
port, but  due  to  Inadequate  personnel,  this 
department  has  done  more  to  hinder  the 
farmer  than  to  help  him.  This  ofBce  has  not 
been  without  adequate  Jurisdiction  for  only 
the  last  five  years.  Its  affairs  have  been  mis- 
handled for  many  more  than  that.  I  don't 
believe  lawyers  and  p>olltlcians  are  capable  of 
handling  the  business  of  the  farmer.  It  would 
t;ilte  someone  more  experienced  and  familiar 
with  agriculture.  At  the  present  time,  the 
welfare  of  tbe  farmer  and  small  business 
nuin  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
us. 

If  you  needed  an  emergency  operation, 
would  you  go  to  a  lawyer  to  have  tbe  Job 
done?  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't.  You  would 
go  to  someone  with  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  do  the  Job.  Yet  a  lawyer  has  no 
mure  knowledge  and  experience  In  agricul- 
ture than  be  would  in  performing  minor 
surgery. 

True,  we  have  farmers  organizations;  four 
major  unes  In  fact — each  one  with  some  good 
points  and  also  some  dam  pKX>r  ones.  In 
fact,  we  have  too  many  of  them.  They  spend 
all  their  time  trying  to  ruin  each  other  In- 
stead of  working  with  and  for  the  farmer. 
Each  one  Is  too  conceited  to  Join  the  other. 
Their  good  points  could  be  put  together  to 
form  one  good  strong  union  So  far,  the  only 
service  any  farm  organization  has  given  the 
fuxmer  is  to  collect  his  dues. 

In  a  recent  Minnesota  Agriculture  publi- 
caUon.  OrvlUe  Freeman  stated  that  tbe  aver- 
age, per  farmer  Income  was  up  16  pen^nt 
over  1966  and  averaged  out  to  M.SOO  per  year 
per  farmer.  He  didn't  state  bow  many  less 
farmers  we  had  In  1966  than  In  1065.  Uany 
young  farmers  quit  after  1065,  to  go  Into  a 
more  profitable  business.  Many  more  were 
forced  to  quit.  If  we  had  as  many  people  on 
the  farms  to  share  tbe  Income  from  agricul- 
ture as  we  bad  In  1965.  the  amount  received 
per  farmer  and  the  percentage  gain  would 
have  both  declined  sharply. 

In  the  latest  Issue  of  Post  magazine,  on 
page  28,  It  la  stated  that  psyclUatrlsts  refuse 
to  go  Into  mental  and  sexual  hospitals  be- 
cause they  can't  earn  more  than  •18,000  to 
$22,000  a  year  and  can  make  two  or  three 
times  this  much  as  private  practitioners.  The 
psychiatrist  has  no  overhead,  no  equipment 
to  buy  and  have  depreciate  in  value,  yet  he 
Isn't  satisfied.  This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the 
•4.900  Freeman  expects  the  farmer  to  be  sat- 
isfied with.  President  Johnson  talks  big 
about  war  against  poverty.  If  we  had  family 
sized  farms  and  a  program  so  a  farmer  could 
make  a  living  on  a  family  size  farm  we  would 
be  making  a  great  stride  forward  on  the  war 
against  pwverty.  Many  of  the  farmers  that 
are  forced  to  quit  become  a  direct  govern- 
ment liability. 

As  we  look  back  through  history,  we  find 
that  many  years  ago  in  Israel  the  farms  were 
divided  Into  large  tracts  of  land  which  they 
called  "Kubbutz"  after  a  few  years  Israel 
saw  that  this  didn't  work  and  again  put  their 
vast  population  back  on  small  farms  so  they 
would  have  a  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves Russia  also  divided  their  agricultural 
land  Into  large  farms  which  they  call  "com- 
mons". Now  they  are,  again,  turning  them 
back  into  private.  Individual  farms.  Today 
we  are  following  that  same  pattern  in  this 
country  We  are  calling  them  "cooperates". 
This  Is  forcing  thousands  of  farmers  oft  the 
land. 

Are  thoee  in  Washington  so  blind  that 
they  cannot  see  what  Is  happening?  Don't 
we  lo<^>k  back  in  history  and  see  what  other 
countries  have  experienced  by  this.  Can't  we 
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profit  from  their  experiences?  Do  we  think 
we  are  so  far  superior  to  them  that  we  can 
succeed  where  they  have  failed? 

Let  us  wake  up  before  It  Is  too  late.  Let 
us  once  again  restore  reliable,  experienced. 
and  capable  personnel  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  let  It  function  to  the  full 
extent  of  what  it  was  orglnally  Intended. 

Although  agriculture  has  slipped  far  from 
being  our  leading  Industry,  let  us  "In  Wash- 
ington" not  forget  It  entirely.  Pood  Is  still 
a  valuable  and  essential  commodity. 

Aldwin  Strassburg. 


IMPORTATION  OP  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES  FROM  MEXICO— U.S. 
GROWERS  NEED  PROTECTION 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei-e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  terminated  the  Importation  of 
supplemental  agricultural  workers  from 
Mexico. 

Today,  with  accelerating  rapidity, 
Mexico  is  exporting  cheap  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  into  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  previously  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment permitted  the  direct  Importa- 
tion of  labor — paid  at  the  Identical  wage 
rate  as  U.S.  residents — now  in  the  form 
of  food  products  Imported  into  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  permitting,  and  even  encouraging,  the 
importation  not  only  of  cheap  foreign 
labor,  but  also  of  cheap  foreign  water, 
cheap  foreign  fertilizer,  cheap  foreign 
seeds,  cheap  foreign  financing,  and  cheap 
foreign  materials  of  all  sorts,  together 
with  the  additional  ingredients  of  cheap 
foreign  land  and  taxes. 

Our  farmers  and  food  processors  can- 
not possibly  compete  with  the  cheap 
foreign  labor  and  supplies  without  lower- 
ing oiu-  standard  of  living. 

American  farmers  and  food  processors 
will  have  no  alternative  to  closing  down 
their  higher  cost  operations  and  moving 
their  families  and  processing  plants  to 
Mexico  in  order  to  compete  favorably. 
Such  a  movement  would  Jeopardize  the 
principal  Industry  In  California  and 
would  adversely  affect  many  allied  in- 
dustries— such  as,  fertilizer  and  seed 
production,  farm  machinery  manufac- 
turing, food  processing  equipment  manu- 
facturing, trucking,  railroading,  package 
manufacturing,  advertising  and  sales. 

To  Illustrate  the  growing  problem,  I 
quote  from  the  April  24,  1967,  report  of 
the  Federal-State  Market  News  Service 
of  Sacramento,  Calif.: 
Fresh  Frtttts  and  VaorrABLEs  Fxom  Mexico 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  to  the 
United  SUtea  from  Mexico  during  1968 
totaled  a  1,644  carlots,  and  continued  the  up- 
ward trend  of  the  past  decade,  according  to 
the  Federal-State  Market  News  Service.  This 
was  early  3"^  times  the  volume  of  ten  years 
ago.  Shipments  to  tbe  United  States  from 
Mexico  are  principally  during  November  to 
}'ay,  when  domestic  production  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  Value  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  now  Is  about  %iO  mUllon. 

Freeh  market  tomatoes  were  the  leading 


commodity,  with  tbe  equivalent  of  nearly 
10,000  carlots  shipped  Into  the  United  States 
from  Mexico  In  1966.  Cantaloupe  were  sec- 
ond, with  over  3,300  cars.  Other  major  volume 
Items  for  fresh  market  from  Mexico  included 
atrawberrlea,  watermelons,  cucumbers,  on- 
ions, peppers,  and  oranges. 

Proaen  strawberry  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  from  Blexico  zoomed  to  a  record  high 
of  over  83  znllUon  pounds  in  1966,  a  whop- 
ping 60  per  cent  over  1065.  Nearly  ten  years 
ago  frozeii  strawberry  Imports  from  this 
source  totaled  only  14  million  pounds.  Fresh 
market  strawberry  Imports  from  Mexico  dur- 
ing lOM  were  more  than  double  thoee  the 
previous  year. 

Winter  vegetables  can  be  grown  In  all  Ir- 
rigated coastal  valleys  of  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  from  Guaymas  to  Cullacan,  accord- 
tog  to  reports  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  These  coastal  valleys  are  only  a  few 
feet  above  sea  level.  Practically  all  the  com- 
mercial production  of  strawberries,  however, 
is  further  south,  concentrated  in  the  states 
of  Guanajuato  and  Mlchoacan,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6,000  to  6,000  feet. 

Total  XJ£.  imports  of  fresh  market  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  Mexico  by  rail,  truck, 
or  boat — Car  and  carlot  equivalents 

Calendar  year :  Amount 

1955 5,999 

1056 8.168 

195t  - 8,843 

1958    14,778 

1959  - 16,682 

1960  16,638 

1961  12,598 

1962  16,492 

1963  19,786 

1964  19,892 

1065 30.878 

1966 21,544 

Source:  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ship- 
ments, annual  reports  Issued  by  USDA, 
C.  It  MJ3.  Fruit  &  VegeUble  Division,  Market 
News  Branch,  Waahmgton,  D.C. 

Strawberries  present  an  acute  prob- 
lem. Approximately  one-fourth  of  all 
the  commercltd  strawberries  in  the 
United  States  are  grown  in  my  district. 
The  following  figures  may  interest  all 
Members  of  the  House: 
U.S.  import*  of  frozen  strawberries  from 
Mexico 

Calendar   year:  Pounds 

1959 14.063,000 

1960 25,017,000 

1961   29,817.000 

1963 32,281,000 

1963   — 34,650,000 

1964 39,720.000 

1965 61,846.000 

1966 82,826,000 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

U.S.     imports    of    fresh    strawberries    from 
Mexico  (season  November-May) 

Season:  Pounds 

1958-S9 51,000 

1959-00 540,000 

1960-61 387,000 

1961-63 -— 966,000 

1963-63 2,449.000 

1963-64 - —  3.794,000 

1964-66 6,183,000 

1965-66 9,778,000 

Source:  ^^ireign  Agricultural  Service,  V3. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

This  growing  problem  affects  all  fruit 
and  vegetable  production  in  the  United 
States;  but  because  strawberry  produc- 
tion is  most  adversely  affected,  I  have 
introduced  some  corrective  legislation, 
HJR.  9070. 

This  bill  will  Impose  imirart  limitations 


on  prepared  or  preserved  strawber- 
ries not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  aver- 
age annual  consumption  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  hope  all  Members  will  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  problem  facing  the  straw- 
berry growers  throughout  the  United 
States  now,  and  which  can  affect  all 
farmers  in  the  immediate  future — unless 
some  reasonable  balances  are  achieved 
quickly.  Your  support  for  H.R.  9070  will 
be  appreciated. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS  UITTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ALCOHOLISM  CARE  AND 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupfer- 
man]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  certain  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  vitally  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  the  disease  of  alcoholism  in  America 
today. 

On  April  13,  1967,  Senators  Javits,  of 
New  York,  and  Moss,  of  Utah,  together 
with  34  other  Senators,  introduced  S. 
1508,  known  as  the  Alcoholism  Care  and 
Control  Act  of  1967.  Their  statement  on 
It  can  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  13,  commencing  at  page 
9322.  I  believe  that  their  bill  \b  worthy 
of  support,  £md  that  a  united  nonpartisan 
effort  should  be  made  for  it  in  the  House. 

I  am  joined  in  this  behalf  by  21  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House.'  We  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  new  provision 
under  House  Resolution  42  adoiHed  April 
25,  1967 — see  Congressional  Record, 
pages  10708  through  10712 — which  al- 
lows joint  sponsorship  by  up  to  25  Mem- 
bers. I  am,  therefore,  pleased  that  spon- 
soring the  House  version  of  S.  1508  today 
we  have  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Button,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr. 
FiNo,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Reitel,  Mr.  Reinecke,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Tenser,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
and  Mr.  Waldie. 

We  sponsor  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recognition  of  the  need  to  deal 
effectively  and  on  a  nationwide  basis 
with  the  country's  fourth  most  serious 
health  problem,  alcoholism. 

The  current  Javlts-Moss  bill  is  similar 


1  Congressman  Hagan  has  Introduced  a 
comprehensive  alcoholism  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  HJl.  6143.  His  statement 
on  his  moat  recent  bill  of  national  Implica- 
tion Is  found  at  Page  11S3S  of  tbe  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  1,  1967.  Representative 
Oude  has  introduced  his  own  bill,  HJl.  8533. 
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to  the  bill  I  introduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress on  alcoholism."  There  are,  however, 
significant  Improvements  In  the  Javits- 
Moss  bill.  Including  provision  for  deal- 
ing with  the  alcoholic  on  medical.  Instead 
of  criminal  terms,  in  view  of  recent  court 
decisions  which  recognize  the  need  for 
a  modem  approach  to  the  alcoholic  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  this  legislation  calls  for 
a  special  study  project  to  conduct  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research  auid  study 
of  personnel  practices  and  current  and 
projected  needs  In  the  field  of  alcoholism. 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
holics, and  the  prevention  of  alcoholism. 
The  special  project  also  would  be  con- 
cerned with  the  availability  and  adequacy 
of  education  and  training  resources  of 
persons  entering  the  alcoholic  rehabili- 
tation field,  as  well  as  physicians  and 
law  enforcement  oCBcials  who  deal  with 
alcoholics. 

Our  bill,  which  I  include  in  full  at  the 
end  of  this  statement,  would  establish  a 
Bureau  of  Alcoholism  Care  and  Control 
within  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
to  coordinate  and  direct  Federal  alcohol- 
ism programs.  The  Bureau  of  Alcoholism 
Care  and  Control  would  provide  and  ad- 
minister, through  Its  secretary,  grants 
to  fund  programs  including:  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  detoxification  centers; 
court-supervised  programs  for  alcohol- 
ics; programs  for  alcoholics  who  are  In- 
mates in  correctional  institutions;  and 
post-institutional  care  for  alcoholics. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  concerning 
alcoholism  and  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Conference  on  Alco- 
holism sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  1963 
It  has  the  approval,  among  others,  of 
the  North  American  Association  of  Alco- 
holism programs,  the  parent  organization 
for  State  and  local  government  groups 
dealing  with  alcoholism,  as  well  as  inde- 
pendent authonties  on  alcoholism. 

In  addition,  this  bill  takes  cognizance 
of  recent  court  decisions  in  the  field  of 
alcoholism,  and  addresses  itself  to  prac- 
tical considerations  which  arise  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  decisions.  For  example,  the 
recent  and  celebrated  decision  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Appeals  in  Deu-itt 
Easter  v.  District  of  Columbia.  361  F  2d 
50  (D.C.  Circuit  1966 »  reversing  209  A 
2d  625  (DC  Ct  App  1965 1  and  subse- 
quent decisions.  Including  Driver  v.  Htn- 
nant.  356  P  2d  761  (4th  Circuit  1966 > 
reversing  243  P.  Supp  59  'E  DNC  1965) 
are  strong  evidence  of  the  increasing  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Judiciary  of  the  attitude 
that  habitual  alcoholics  must  be  treated 
medically  and  socially 


•In  the  89th  Congress.  I  Introduced  a  bill. 
HJt.  14197,  for  an  •Alcoholism  Control  Act 
ot  1066,"  and  my  statements  In  connection 
tberewlth  will  b«  found,  among  other  places. 
In  tbe  dally  Congreaetonal  Record  of  Jane  13. 
1966,  Page  A3173:  June  16.  1966.  Page  A3262: 
July  30.  1966,  Page  A3939.  August  8,  1966, 
P»ge  A4166,  August  22.  1966,  Page  A4437: 
October  4,  1966,  Page  A5115.  February  8. 
19«7,  Page  AMfl;  March  7,  1967.  Page  A 1115; 
MATCh  23.  1967.  Page  A1524;  April  6,  1967. 
F»Ce  A1669.  and   April    10.    1967.  Page  A1695. 

•For  an  analysis  of  these  and  other  recent 
dedalons  in  the  field,  see  the  dally  Congree- 
•loiud    Record    of    Maj-cb    23.    1967.    at    Pa^e 


October  17  1966  the  US  Supreme 
Court  refused  certiorari  in  Budd  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 385  US  909.  17  L  ed  2d  138 
11966'.  where  the  California  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  deny  application  of  a 
State  statute  to  an  alcoholic  as  violative 
of  the  eighth  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  prohibits  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  The  California 
statute  provides,  in  part,  that  any  person 
■'found  in  any  public  place  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  in  such 
a  condition  that  he  is  unable  to  exercise 
care  for  his  own  safety  or  that  of  others" 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 

Justice  Fortas'  dissent,  however,  may 
be  interpreted  as  a  red  flag  warning  that 
eventually  the  holdings  of  Easter  and 
Hinnant  can  receive  nationwide  appli- 
cation Addressing  himself  to  the  facts 
in  Budd  against  California.  Justice 
Fortas  said   in  his  dissent  at  page  909: 

The  trial  record  squarely  presents  the  Is- 
sue whether  alcoholism  Is.  as  a  mutter  of  law. 
a  defense  to  the  charge 

It  is  time  for  this  Court  to  decide  whether 
persons  su.Terlng  from  the  Illness  of  alco- 
holism and  exhibiting  its  symptoms  or  effects 
may  be  punl.-ihed  cnmlnally  therefor.  The 
Court  has  already  held  that  a  State  may  not 
punish  for  narcoucs  addiction,  that  to  do  so 
would  violate  the  constitutional  prohibition 
of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  Robinson 
V  California,  370  US  660.  8  L  ed  2d  758.  82  3 
Ct  1417  I  19621 

We  should  hear  argument  In  the  pres- 
ent case  to  consider  whether  It  presents  a 
situation  which  commands  similar  constitu- 
tional proscription. 

Each  of  the  50  States  has  some  sort  of  non- 
criminal procedure  for  dealing  with  alco- 
holics, and  in  each  State  some  procedure 
exists  or  can  be  provided  tor  Intelligent, 
purposeful  handling  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  problem 

The  use  of  the  crude  and  formidable 
weap<->n  of  criminal  punishment  of  the  alco- 
holic Is  neither  seemly  nor  sensible,  neither 
purposeful  nor  civilized 

Justice  Douglas  Joined  Justice  Fortas  m 
the  dissenting  opinion: 

believing  that  being  an  alcohol  addict, 
nice  being  a  drug  addict.  Is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  crlnunal  law  for  the  reasons  stated  In 
his  separate  opinion  in  Robinson  v  Cali- 
fornia. 370  US  660.  668.  8  L  ed  758,  764,  82 
S   Ct    1417. 

As  a  result  of  these  decisions  new  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  placed  upon  the 
States  and  communities,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government,  to  deal  with  the 
alcoholic  &s  a  slclc  person  in  need  of 
medical  treatment  by  doctors,  rather 
than  as  a  criminal  by  law  enforcement 
officials 

While  more  than  half  the  States  have 
taken  the  legislative  step  of  recogniz- 
ing alcoholism  as  a  medical  problem, 
and  have  appropriated  some  money  for 
treatment  and  rehablhtation  of  alco- 
holics, the  magnitude  of  the  problem  has 
simply  been  more  than  the  States  can  In- 
dividually handle  The  bill  we  have  In- 
troduced today  authorizes  $20  million  in 
fiscal  1968  for  implementation  of  the 
programs  previously  outlined.  In  ad- 
dition, the  special  study  project  on  i>er- 


A1524.  containing?,  among  other  things,  an 
article  enUUed  "Is  the  Alcoholic  Immune 
from  CrlmlnaJ  ProBecutlon'''  by  Peter  Barton 
Hutt  and  Richard  A  Merrill  which  appeared 
In  the  December  1966  l8«ue  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Bnefc*»e.   Volume   XXV,   No    2.   at   Page   70 


sonnel  practices  and  current  and  pro- 
jected needs  in  the  field  of  alcoholism 
mentioned  earlier  Is  funded  at  $500,000 
In  fiscal  1968  and  $800,000  In  fiscal  1969. 

These  expenditures  are  modest  when 
one  realizes  that  to  some  5  million  Ameri- 
cans, drinking  alcoholic  beverages  has 
become  enough  of  a  problem  to  substan- 
tially Interfere  with  their  leading  suc- 
cessful happy  lives,  and  that,  in  addition, 
some  250,000  persons  become  alcoholics 
each  year  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner,  In 
a  report  to  the  President  on  alcoholism, 
October  20,  1966,  said  that  the  burden 
of  the  approximately  5  million  Americans 
who  are  alcoholics  is  not  carried  by  them 
alone.  Restated: 

It  directly — and  often  tragically — affects 
between  16  and  20  million  members  of  their 
families 

In  other  words,  as  many  as  25  million 
Americans— one  out  of  every  eight  of  our 
citizens — live  with  the  problem  of  alcoholism, 
either  as  alcoholics  or  as  members  of  their 
family 

Alcoholism,  In  addition  to  being  the 
country's  fourth  most  serious  health 
problem,  ranking  behind  only  heart 
disease,  mental  Illness  and  cancer,  pro- 
duces disastrous  effects  which  are  not 
easily  reflected  or  appreciated  by  a 
perusal  of  alcoholic  statistics.  For  ex- 
ample, it  Is  a  well  recognized  fact  that 
alcoholism,  unless  arrested,  can  drasti- 
cally shorten  lives.  Alcoholics  generally 
suffer  a  death  rate  of  two-and-one-half 
times  that  of  the  normal  population. 

Alcoholism  Is  regarded  as  a  progressive 
disease.  Before  health  Is  completely 
destroyed,  chronical  drunkenness  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  or  father,  or  both, 
usually  leads  to  the  loss  of  a  Job.  Shortly 
thereafter,  although  statistics  often  fall 
to  show  It,  there  occurs  an  entire  break- 
down of  the  family  unit 

Aside  from  the  social  and  health  as- 
pects of  alcoholism,  the  public  bears  an 
increased  tax  burden  as  a  result  of  the 
plight  of  the  alcoholic.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  recently  Issued  a 
report  entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Crime 
In  a  Free  Society'  which  stated  that  In 
1965  one  out  of  every  three  of  the  some 
2  million  arrests  In  America  were  for 
public  drunkenness,*  thereby  placing  a 
burden  on  the  courts,  police  and  penal 
system  to  bear  the  administration  ex- 
penses occasioned  by  the  alcoholic  prob- 
lem Moreover,  alcoholism  can  be  traced 
to  many  of  the  auto  accidents  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  Dr.  Philip  R. 
Lee.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs  Alcoholism  is  also  ex- 
tremely costly,  considering  the  loss  of 
valuable  business  and  Industry  personnel 
and  about  $432  million  annually  as  a  re- 
sult of  absenteeism.  Inefficiencies  and  In- 
dustrial accidents  due  to  alcoholism.  The 
list  of  detrimental  effects  of  this  dreadful 
disease  Is  great. 

This  bin  speaks  to  the  present  need  for 
a  nationwide  program  requiring  Federal, 
State  and  local  action.  It  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  this  body  to  take  urgent  action 
to  deal  effectively  with  an  extremely 
serious    national    health   problem.   Last 


'  President's  Commission  on  Crime  Report, 
The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society, 
Chapter  9.  Page  233,  February   19,   1967 
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year  this  body  accepted  its  responsibility 
by  enacting  legislation  to  combat  the 
problem  of  narcotics.  Now  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  deal  with  a 
problem  even  more  severe  In  terms  of  the 
number  of  our  i}eople  detrimentally  af- 
fected. The  bill  we  Join  together  today  to 
introduce  Is  realistic  and  soimd.  I  strong- 
ly urge  Its  immediate  and  thoughtful 
consideration. 

There  follows  a  copy  of  the  bill  we  have 
introduced  today: 

I  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  90tb  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session] 

H  R.  0643 

(By  Mr.  Kupferman  (for  himself,  Mr,  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Flno,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Hanley.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Mathlaa  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York.  Mr.  Relfel, 
Mr.  Relnecke.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Slirlver,  Mr.  Tenzer.  Mr.  Thomfion  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Waldle)  In- 
troduced the  following  bill;  which  wa«  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on .) 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  care  and  control  of  alcoholism 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Alcoholism  Care  and 
Control  Act  of  1967", 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PtJXPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  alcoholism  is  a  major  national 
health  problem  which  requires  action  by  and 
cooperation  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

(b)  (1)  In  view  of  (I)  the  recommendation 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice,  (U) 
recent  court  decisions  holding  that  habitual 
alcoholics  must  be  treated  medically  and  so- 
cially which  place  new  responsibilities  and 
burdens  upon  the  States  and  communities 
as  well  as  upon  the  Federal  Oovemment.  and 
(III)  demands  for  Increased  numbers  of  spe- 
cialized personnel  to  deal  with  problems  of 
alcoholism  and  alcoholics,  the  Congre«s  fur- 
ther finds  and  declares  that  both  new  and 
Improved  techniques  must  be  developed  and 
put  Into  operation  with  respect  to  problems 
posed  by  alcoholism,  Its  prevention.  Its  treat- 
ment, and  Its  control. 

(3)  The  Congreos  further  declares  that,  In 
addition  to  the  funds  provided  for  In  this 
Act  to  combat  that  problem  of  alcoholism, 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Cotigreea  that  funds 
available  to  carry  out  other  Federal  legisla- 
tion providing  for  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted research,  prevention,  treatment,  or  re- 
habilitation programs  In  tbe  fields  of  health 
and  disease  shall  also  be  utilized  to  help 
eradicate  alcoholism  as  a  major  health 
problem. 

(c)  Therefore  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist 
in  devising  and  placing  in  operation  both 
new  and  Improved  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  the  prevention  and  control  of  alcoholism 
and  the  treatment,  care,  and  rehabilitation 
of  alcoholics,  by  providing  for  the  conduct 
of  appropriate  study,  research,  ezperlmenta- 
Uon,  and  the  creation  of  appropriate  demon- 
stration projects. 

airaxAU  or  alcoholism  cask  and  coifraoL 
Sbc.  3  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  established,  within  the  OfBce  of  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  a 
Bureau  of  Alcoholism  Care  and  Control 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Bureau"), 
to  be  headed  Ijy  a  Director. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Bureau  to— 

(1)  administer  the  grant  programs  au- 
thorlMd  by  this  Act: 

(2)  direct  basic  research  and  studies  on 


tbe   causes,   prevention,   and   treatment   of 
alcotioUsm; 

(3)  a«rv«  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion aoKl  data  related  to  alcoholism; 

(4)  ooordlnat*  activities  carried  on  by  the 
various  dejuutments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  alcoholism; 

(5)  assist  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  the  discharge  of  any 
of  his  responsibilities  which  are  concerned 
with  or  relevant  to  alcoholism,  the  preven- 
tion or  control  thereof,  or  the  treatment, 
cure,  or  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics;  and 

(6)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  with  reepect  to  the 
establishment  and  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  procedures  for  dealing  effectively 
with  alcoholism,  and  for  providing  for  the 
treatment   and   rehabilitation   of   alcoholics. 

CBANT8     FOB      DEMONSTKATION      PROJECTS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  such  agencies  and  organizations 
in  establishing  and  operating,  as  demonstra- 
tion projects — 

(1)  detoxification  centers; 

(2)  treatment  and  rehabilitation  centers 
for  alcoholics  which  are  authorized  imder 
State  or  local  law  to  receive,  treat,  and  reha- 
bilitate, individuals  who  have  been  charged 
with  an  oSense,  under  State  or  local  law, 
and  have  been  ordered  or  paroled  by  a  court 
of  comfwtent  Jurisdiction  to  undergo  treat- 
ment and  care  at  such  centers; 

(3)  treatment  programs  for  alcoholics  who 
are  Inmates  of  correctional  Institutions;  and 

(4)  programs  for  postlnstltutlonal  services 
for  alcoholics, 

(b)  Grants  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  so  as  to — 

(1)  accord  preference  to  those  projects 
which  have  the  greatest  promise  of  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  combating  the 
problems  of  aloahoUsm; 

(2)  Insure  an  eqiUtable  distribution  of  the 
funds  available  for  such  grants  throughout 
the  various  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States,  considering  the  relative  piopulatlons 
of  each  such  areas  as  compared  to  that  of 
all  such  areas,  the  relative  extent  to  which 
alcoholism  and  problems  stemming  there- 
from exist  In  each  of  such  areas  as  comp>ared 
to  that  of  all  such  areas,  and  the  relative 
need  of  each  of  such  areas  for  assistance  In 
combating  alcoholism  and  the  problems 
stemming  therefrom  In  each  of  such  areas 
as  compared  to  that  of  all  such  areas. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Direc- 
tor to  make  the  grants  authorized  by  this 
section,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1069,  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $45,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

GRANTS  FOB  SPECIAL  STTJOY  PROJECTS  IN 
ALCOROUC  REHABILITATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  carrying  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  research  and  study  of  ( 1)  person- 
nel practices  and  current  and  projected  per- 
sonnel needs  In  tbe  field  of  alcoholism  (In- 
cluding Its  prevention,  control,  treatment, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics) ,  (2)  the 
availability  and  adequacy  of  the  educational 
and  training  resources  of  Individuals  In,  or 
preparing  to  enter  such  field,  and  (3)  tbe 
availability  and  adequacy  of  specialized 
training  for  persons,  such  as  physicians  and 
law  enforcement  offlcials,  who  have  occasion 
to  deal  with  alcoholics,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  persons  make  the  best  use  of 
their  professional  qualifications  when  deal- 
ing with  alcoholics, 

(b)  (1)  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  one  or 
more  organizations,  but  only  on  condition 
that  the  organisation  will  undertake  and  con- 
duct, or  If  more  than  one  organization  Is  to 
receive  such  grants,  only  on  the  condition 


that  such  organizations  have  agreed  among 
themselves  to  undertake  and  conduct,  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research  Into  and  study 
of  all  the  aspects  of  the  resources,  needs, 
practlc^js,  and  other  matters  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  Any  grant  made  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  the  re- 
search and  study  for  which  such  grant  is 
made  must  be  completed  not  later  than  two 
years  from  the  date  the  coordinated  program 
referred  to- in  subsection  (a)   Is  commenced. 

( 3 )  As  used  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term 
"organization"  means  a  nongovernmental 
agency,  organization,  or  commission,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  leading  profes- 
sional associations,  organizations,  or  agencies 
active  In  the  fields  directly  related  to  dealing 
with  alcoholism  or  the  problems  stenuning 
therefrom    (directly   or  Indirectly). 

(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  research  and 
study  authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  Di- 
rector shall,  on  the  basis  of  such  research 
and  study,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete 
report  setting  forth  the  findings  revealed  as 
a  result  of  such  research  and  study  together 
with  any  recommendations  of  the  Director 
with  respect  to  how  the  problems  brought 
about  by  alcoholism  may  be  dealt  with  more 
effectively. 

(d)  For  the  purix>se  of  enabling  the  Direc- 
tor to  make  the  grants  authorized  by  this 
section,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $500,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  $800,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  for  the  pur- 
iwse  of  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Director  Is  authorized  to  accept  and  util- 
ize, for  such  purpKJse,  any  other  amounts 
which  may  be  contributed  by  public  or  pri- 
vate sources  to  assist  in  carrying  out  such 
purpose. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSONAL  RIGHTS  OF  ALCOHOUCS 

Sec.  6.  In  making  grants,  entering  into 
contracts,  or  in  engaging  in  other  activities 
to  carry  out  the  purptoses  of  this  Act,  the  Di- 
rector shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  no  individual  shall  be 
made  the  subject  of  any  research  which  is 
carried  out  (in  whole  or  In  part)  with  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  unless  such  individ- 
ual explicitly  agrees  to  become  the  subject 
of  such  research. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORT    COMMITTEE    ON    ALCOHOL- 
ISM   CARE    AND    CONTROL 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Alcohol- 
Ism  Care  and  Control  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Committee")  which  shall 
consist  of  eighteen  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  se- 
lected from  persons  who  are  not  otherwise 
In  the  full-time  employ  of  the  United  States 
and  who  are  slcllled  In  medicine,  psychology, 
government,  law  enforcement,  social  work, 
public  health,  or  education,  or  who  have 
demonstrated  particular  Interest  In  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  alcoholism.  At  least  three 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
persons  who  are  Involved  In  State  or  local 
government  programs  related  to  alcoholism 
and  at  least  three  members  shall  be  persons 
who  are  Involved  In  programs  of  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  or  private,  nonprofit  agen- 
cies which  are  related  to  alcoholism. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Commlt- 
mlttee  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
jrears,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  except  that  the 
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terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  t«ikini< 
office  shall  expire,  as  desigaated  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  appointment,  six  at  the 
end  of  the  Urst  year,  six  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  and  six  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  after  the  date  of  appointment  A  mem- 
ber shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  contin- 
uously for  more  than  two  terms 

(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  ratee  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  »10O  per  day.  In- 
cluding traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
Including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently 

(C)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Director  with  resjject  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.  to  review  and  approve 
grant  programs  authorized  by  this  Act.  and 
advise  with  and  consult  appropriate  persons 
with  respect  to  any  other  program  carried 
out  or  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  alcoholism  and  the 
problems  related  thereto. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  sub- 
mit annually  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  its  findings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams related  to  meeting  the  problems  of 
alcoholism,  and  the  adequacy  of  such  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  such  interim  reports  as  it  considers 
appropriate 

(e)  The  Advisory  Committee  Is  author- 
ized to  engage  .such  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  required  u>  carry  out  its  functions. 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Advisory  Committee  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  as 
such  Committee  may  require  to  carry  out 
Its  functions. 

BKQTriEEMENTS  FOR  CO.VSCLT»TIONS  WITH  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  PKluK  TO  MAKINU 
GaAMT3 

8mc.  8.  In  order  to  assure  that  Federal 
efforts  In  combating  the  problem  of  alcohol- 
lam  will  be  properly  coordinated  with  like 
efforts  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, no  grant  under  this  Act  for  any 
project  or  study  to  be  carried  on  In  any 
State  shall  be  made  until  any  State  and  lo- 
cal public  agency  officially  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  alcoholism  In  and  for  the 
area  within  which  such  project  or  study 
Is  prop>oeed  to  be  carried  on  shall  have  first 
been  advised  of  and  consulted  about,  such 
grant.  The  views  and  recommendations  of 
any  such  agency  with  respect  to  any  grant 
shall  be  accorded  full  consideration  by  the 
Director  In  determining  whether,  when,  and 
under  what  conditions,  such  grant  will  be 
made. 

DCriKlTlONS 

Sec.    9     For    the    purposes    of    this    Act— 

(a)  The  term  "alcoholic"  means  any  per- 
son who  chronically  and  habitually  uses  or 
Is  dependent  upon  alcoholic  beverages  to  the 
extent  that  he  has  lost  power  of  self  con- 
trol with  respect  to  use  of  such  beverages, 
or  who  by  reason  of  alcoholism  endangers 
the  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  himself  or 
others. 

(b)  The  term  "alcoholic  beverages'  in- 
cludes alcoholic  spirits,  liquors,  wines,  beer, 
and  every  liquid  or  fluid,  patented  or  not. 
containing  alcoholic  spirits,  wine  or  beer 
which  Is  capable  of  being  consumed  by  hu- 
man beings  and  produces  intoxication  in 
any  form  or  In  any  degree. 

(c)  The  term  "alcoholism"  means  any  con- 
dition of  abnormal  behavior  or  illness  result- 


ing directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  chronic 
and  habitual  use  of  or  dependence  upon 
alcoholic  beverages  to  the  extent  of  loss  of 
power   of   self-control   over   their   use. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,' 

Mr  KtrPFERM.\N  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illmoi.s 

Mr  McCLORY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  for  the  legislation  which  he 
and  other  Members,  including  myself, 
have  introduced  today 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
support  to  a  Federal  legislative  program 
on  alcoholism,  and  to  serve  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  proposed  Alcoholism  Care  and 
Cont4-ol  Act  of  1967  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Kupferman  I  has 
discussed 

In  addition  to  being  a  major  health 
problem,  the  intemperate  u.se  of  alcohol 
contributes  substantially  to  the  death 
toll  on  our  highways  and  to  the  high 
mcidence  of  crime  in  our  Nation  Studies 
have  also  revealed  that  e.xcessive  use  of 
alcohol  contributes  to  many  of  our 
broken  homes  and  to  the  high  divorce 
rate 

Alcoholism  with  its  complex  and  al- 
ways disastrous  effect  on  our  society  Is 
indeed  a  national  problem  which  requires 
a  national  solution, 

I  do  not  believe  that  Federal  action 
will  disclose  a  single  or  simple  answer. 
The  physical  and  psychological  effects 
of  alcohol  on  individuals  suggest  a  many- 
sided  approach  to  the  problem. 

It  IS  interesting  to  observe  that  one 
of  the  most  succe.ssful  programs  against 
alcoholism  Is  Alcoholics  Anonymoas 
Basic  to  the  program,  as  I  understand 
it.  Is  an  innate  belief  In  a  higher  power — 
and  a  reliance  upon  this  power  as  an 
unlimited  source  of  strength  to  release 
the  addicted  Individual  from  his  reliance 
upon  alcohol 

In  cosponsoiing  a  new  Federal  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  alcoholism, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of 
existing  private  programs.  Including  Al- 
coholics Anonymous  We  should  also  take 
note  of  the  many  religious  and  nonprofit 
agencies  working  earnestly  to  heal  many 
alcoholics  of  their  addiction 

Mr  Speaker,  recently  in  my  home  dis- 
trict In  Illinois,  the  Lake  County  Council 
on  Alcoholism  was  formed  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  organization  In  the  Lake 
County  area  Is  made  necessary  t)ecause 
of  the  Increase  in  alcoholism  Many  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  have  interested 
themselves  Ln  the  Lake  County  Council 
on  Alcoholism  and  .some  have  become 
officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  this  organization — Mr  R. 
Bruce  Wight  Is  its  president.  Mrs  M  E. 
Amstutz  serves  as  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Cyril  J  Rakauskas  is  executive  director. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Lake  County  Council  on  Alco- 
holism 

The  council  has  already  begun  Its 
work  which  includes  discussions  of  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  on  radio  programs 
and  in  the  press.  The  organization  Is 
also  conducting  a  pilot  educational  pro- 


gram  in  one  of  Waukegans  Industrial 
plants. 

The  enactment  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  today  would  greatly 
Increase  the  opportunity  for  service  of 
the  Lake  County  Council  on  Alcoholism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  early  hear- 
ings can  be  held  on  the  legislation  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kupferman  1  and  I,  and  many  others 
are  sponsoring;  and  which  he  so  elo- 
quently described  in  his  remarks  on  the 
floor. 

In  seeking  through  legislation  to  help 
develop  belter  communities  and  a  better 
Nation,  I  can  think  of  no  measure  of 
greater  importance  than  the  bill  which 
has  inspired  this  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today— the  Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  joining  in  this  nonparti.san 
venture  I  know  of  the  work  the  gentle- 
man has  done  in  the  field  of  narcotic^, 
I  hope  that  some  of  his  ability  which 
was  given  to  that  field  will  be  available 
to  us  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
alcoholism, 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  our  honorable  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  efforts  In  estab- 
lishing ways  this  country  can  better  con- 
trol the  problems  of  alcoholism. 

Since  1955  Arkansas  has  had  a  Com- 
mission on  Alcoholism.  The  Arkansas 
Commission  Is  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers One  member  Is  a  clergyman,  one  Is 
a  wholesale  or  retail  dealer  In  alcohol 
beverages,  one  Is  a  doctor,  two  are  cured 
of  the  disease,  and  the  others  are  out- 
standing citizens  known  to  have  an  In- 
terest In  the  problem. 

Dr  Ed  Wheat,  the  member  of  the 
Arkansas  Commission  with  the  greatest 
tenure  said: 

Education  about  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  Is  the  most  Important  problem  we 
have  on  the  slate  level 

The  doctor  also  said  that  a  serious 
problem  for  State  commissions  was  In 
convincing  people  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease that  they  are  sick  He  also  feels 
that  the  Increased  amount  of  leisure 
time  will  see  an  increased  Incidence  of 
this  disease. 

These  comments  by  the  doctor  also 
show  that  this  problem  Is  very  serious 
and  Is  likely  to  become  more  serious. 

At  the  present  time.  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous appears  to  be  the  best  tool  we 
have  for  combating  this  problem.  But, 
as  has  been  observed  here  today  and  as 
Dr  Wheat  has  observed,  we  must  expand 
our  educational  effort  In  terms  of  teach- 
ing people  about  the  possible  and  likely 
adverse  effects  of  alcoholism. 

Arkansas  has  realized  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem  and  has  been  working  to 
combat  the  disease.  The  approach  has 
been  practical  and  has  been  helpful. 
But,  like  many  other  programs  it  has 
been  limited  by  a  lack  of  funds  to  do  the 
Job  properly.  The  desire  to  meet  this  need 
Is  present  in  Arkansas.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  participate  In  this  dis- 
cussion and  acknowledge  the  leadership 
my  friend  from  New  York  has  shown  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  House. 
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Mr,  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICTOR  A.  JOHNSTON— THE  GRAND 
OLD  CAMPAIGNER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Laird]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour, 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  close  and 
dear  friend,  a  man  whom  I  have  known 
and  respected  through  all  my  political 
career,  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to 
the  Republican  Party  and  whose  service 
In  that  party  spanned  four  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend  Victor  A.  Johnston  leaves  a  gap 
that  wUl  be  difficult  to  fill  in  the  Republi- 
can Party.  An  adopted  son  of  my  own 
State  who  came  to  Wisconsin  initially  In 
1944  to  run  Harold  Stassen's  presiden- 
tial delegate  campaign,  "Vic"  soon  there- 
after became  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  voluntary  Republican  committee 
under  our  mutually  good  friend,  the  late 
and  beloved  Tom  Coleman. 

As  executive  secretary,  "Vic"  helped 
me  as  a  freshman  State  Senator  right 
after  I  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  seat 
left  vacant  by  my  own  father's  death. 
"Vic"  was  a  great  teacher  and  I  will  al- 
ways remember  and  appreciate  the  help 
he  gave  me  at  the  beginning  of  my  politi- 
cal career. 

"Vic"  Johnston  originally  came  from 
North  Dakota  where  he  got  his  start  in 
politics.  It  was  In  that  State  that  he  got 
his  first  political  assignment,  as  manager 
of  Herbert  Hoover's  ctunpaign  in  the 
eastern  half  of  North  Dakota  In  1928. 

In  the  early  1930'8  Victor  Johnston 
migrated  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he 
wound  up  working  for  Harold  Stassen's 
campaign  for  Governor  in  1938. 

After  Tom  Coleman  drafted  "Vic"  as 
executive  secretary  for  Wisconsin's  vol- 
untary Republican  committee  In  1944,  he 
served  In  that  capacity  for  exactly  2  years 
and  then  Joined  freshman  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  In  Washington  as 
his  administrative  assistant. 

Soon  thereafter,  "Vic"  became  staff 
director  for  the  Republican  senatorial 
campaign  committee  here  in  Washing- 
ton, a  post  he  held  for  most  of  the  next 
20  years  until  shortly  before  his  death 
in  Miami  in  March  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Vic  Johnston  was  a  Re- 
publican's Republican  throughout  his 
more  than  40  years  In  OOP  politics.  As 
Dave  Broder,  the  noted  political  com- 
mentator and  columnist  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  put  it  so  well : 

He  served  an  incredible  variety  of  people — 
Harold  Stassen.  Bob  Taft,  McCarthy,  Barry 
Ooldwater,  Thrustoa  Morton  and  Dick 
Nixon — and  if  he  had  a  political  phUoaophy 
of  his  own,  he  never  argued  it. 

Mr,  Speaker,  all  who  knew  Victor 
Johnston   during  his  long  and  dlstln- 


Ktilshed  career  of  service  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  knew  a  man  who  was  a  good 
technician,  a  sotind  advisor,  a  successful 
fundraiser,  and,  i^ve  all  else,  a  real 
teamplayer. 

The  highlights  of  "Vic"  Johnston's  life 
are  contained  In  several  brief  articles 
which  appeared  In  the  Nation's  press, 
Dave  Broder,  In  his  column  of  March  21, 
faithfully  captured,  in  my  opinion,  some 
of  the  true  flavor  of  the  man  who,  in 
Dave's  words,  "was  probably  not  known 
even  to  the  careful  newspaper  readers 
of  the  past  two  decades,  but  he  was  prized 
by  the  men  in  politics  and  those  of  us 
who  cover  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  ask  that  the  Dave  Broder 
column  of  March  21,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  article  of  March  16,  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  article  of  the  same  date 
and  the  New  York  Times  account  of 
March  17  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Victor  Johnston  was 
known  to  most  politicians  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  not  only  In  the  Senate  where 
his  formal  duties  lay  but  also  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  many 
of  us  have  had  occasion  to  consult  with 
him,  to  socialize  with  him,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  efijoy  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  pall- 
bearer at  Vic's  fimeral  at  the  request  of 
his  beloved  wife,  Margaret.  Although 
Margaret  and  her  three  children  know 
of  my  deep  sympathy  at  their  loss,  I 
would  once  again  like  to  take  this  public 
opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  con- 
dolences at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  husband 
and  father. 

The  articles  referred  to  above  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21,  1967] 
Victor  A.  Johnston 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

This  space  is  borrowed  today  from  matters 
of  conceivably  greater  consequence  for  a  per- 
sonal reminiscence,  A  good  friend,  Victor  A. 
Johnston,  died  last  week  and  he  deserves 
more  than  the  inadequate  farewell  this  col- 
umn affords, 

Vic  was  probably  not  known  even  to  the 
careful  newspaper  readers  of  the  past  two 
decades,  but  be  was  prized  by  the  men  In 
politics  and  those  of  us  who  cover  them. 

Probably  It  was  because  of  his  unending 
deUght  In  the  infinite  variety  of  human  be- 
ings— and  the  damned-fool,  unexpected 
things  they  say  and  do  in  the  stress  of  po- 
litical campaigns.  Vic  saw  and  knew  more 
of  the  political  figures  of  the  past  generation 
than  moat  of  us  did.  He  was  66  when  he 
died.  He  came  out  of  North  Dakota  in  the 
1930a,  got  involved  in  Republican  politics  In 
Bllnneflota  and  Wisconsin,  came  to  Washing- 
ton with  the  late  Joe  McCarthy  and  for  most 
of  the  last  20  years  had  been  running  the 
Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee. 

He  served  an  Incredible  variety  of  people — 
Harold  Stassen,  Bob  Taft,  McCarthy,  Barry 
Ooldwater,  Thruoton  Morton  and  Dick 
Nixon — and  If  he  had  a  poUtlcal  philosophy 
of  his  own,  he  never  argued  It.  Politics  to 
Vic  was  not  the  struggle  of  good  against  evil; 
It  was  the  best  of  all  Indoor  and  outdoor 
sports,  one  which  demanded  the  greatest 
skill  of  the  contestants  and  one  which  guar- 
anteed the  spectators  both  thrills  and  laughs. 

I  cannot  testify  as  to  his  political  skill.  He 
probably  elected  aome  Republicans  over  the 
year*  who  could  never  have  made  It  by  their 
own  meager  talents,  and  his  advice  probably 
helped  defeat  aome  others. 

He  raised  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money  for 
the  RepubUcan  Party,  some  of  It  by  means 


and  from  sources  that  were  his  exclusive 
knowledge  and  which  his  principals  on  the 
campaign  committee  were  just  as  glad  not 
to  know  alx>ut. 

Though  his  services  and  loyalties  were  to 
the  GOP,  his  friendships  were  bipartisan. 
Encountering  Hubert  Humphrey  outside  the 
Senate  before  the  1964  convention  he  offered 
to  help  Humphrey  win  the  Democratic  vice 
presidential  nomination,  because  "I'm  getting 
dammed  sick  and  tired  of  trying  to  beat 
you  for  Senator."  He  was  Immensely  delighted 
when  President  Johnson — an  old  friend 
from  Senate  days — Invited  him  to  the  White 
House  one  day  for  a  blll-slgnlng  ceremony 
in  the  Rose  Garden.  When  Vic  told  the  story. 
he  always  noted  that  he  had  never  made  it 
to  the  White  House  during  the  eight  years 
President  Elsenhower  was  there.  Like  most 
professional  politicians,  Vic  was  able  to  con- 
trol   his   enthusiasm   for   Mr.    Elsenhower. 

He  was  a  superb  storyteller.  At  Republican 
National  Committee  meetings  or  political 
conventions,  he  loved  to  gather  his  reporter 
and  politician  friends  in  his  room  for  a  spread 
of  Wisconsin  cheese,  beer  and  booze — and 
hours  of  yam-swapping.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that 
no  one  ever  strapped  him  Into  a  chair,  turned 
on  a  tape  recorder  and  forced  him  to  set 
down  his  reminiscences  for  history.  But  as 
long  as  his  friends  survive,  his  tales  will  be 
a  part  of  the  political  talk. 

I  last  saw  him  at  the  $500-a-plate  Republi- 
can Gala  at  the  Washington  Hilton  two 
weeks  ago,  going  down  the  line  at  the  some- 
what skimpy  and  improvised  buffet  that  had 
been  set  up  In  the  press  room.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  Vic  that,  though  he  had  sold 
as  many  tickets  as  anybody  for  the  million- 
dollar  affair,  he  chose  to  scrounge  his  own 
supper  with  the  press,  rather  than  sit  with 
the  "fat  cats"  next  door. 

It  was  typical,  too,  that  he  had  a  quip 
designed  to  mock  the  Republicans'  own 
stuffiness  and  at  the  same  time  to  deflate 
any  sense  of  injured  dignity  the  reporters 
might  be  suffering  by  their  exclusion  from 
the  dining  hall. 

"We're  willing  to  put  up  with  you  -- s 

at  the  reception,"  he  said,  "but  we're  not  so 
hard  up  we  have  to  let  you  eat  dlimer  with 
us  rich  folks." 

Vic  could  abide  almost  anything  In  a  hu- 
man being  except  a  solenm  ass.  He  knew  the 
politicians  and  Presidents  of  his  era — to  say 
nothing  of  the  reporters — far  too  well  to 
think  that  any  of  them  were  made  of  any- 
thing but  very  common  clay.  But  if  he  was 
cynical  enough  not  to  take  any  of  them  at 
their  own  evaluation  of  themselves,  he  was 
charitable  enough  to  let  the  worst  of  us 
know  that  we  were  not  beyond  redemption 
in  his  eyes. 

He  would  take  the  newest  cub  reporter  on 
the  beat  into  his  confidence — as  he  did  this 
one — just  as  easily  as  he  would  tell  the  most 
self -exalted   party  potentate   to  go   to  hell. 

An  old  friend  of  Vic,  Jack  Mills,  tells  me 
that  Vic  met  H.  L.  Mencken  at  least  once. 
I  think  he  would  have  Uked  the  epitaph 
Mencken  suggested  for  himself: 

"If,  after  I  depart  this  vale,  you  ever 
remember  me  and  have  thought  to  please  my 
ghost,  forgive  some  sinner  and  wink  your 
eye  at  some  homely  girl." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,   1967] 
Victor  Johnston  of  O.O.P.  Dies;  Senatorial 
Campaign   Unit   Aide 
Miami,  March  15. — Victor  A.  Johnston,  field 
director  of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign   Committee,    died   In   Mercy   Hospital 
Wednesday  night  after  a  heart  attack.  His 
age  was  66.  He  had  become  Ul  In  Washington 
on  Sunday  and  flew  to  Miami  the  next  day 
to  join  his  wife  at  their  Key  Blscayne  home. 
active  behind  the  scenes 

For  most  of  his  adult  life,  Mr.  Johnston  was 
a  behind-the-scenes  professional  politician. 
He  aided  the  {>oUtlcal  careeia  of  Harold  E. 
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Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  Robert  A.  Taft, 
Dwigtat  D.  Waenhowgr  and  B&ttj  OoklwatM'. 
Mr.  Joboatofi.  who  wa«  given  much  cradlt 
for  tha  strong  support  won  by  Hi.  Staaaen 
In  tba  1»48  contoat  for  tlM  Pr«eMleBUal  nom- 
Inatkm,  waa  appointed  campalci^  dlractor 
of   Um  Biapubilcan'i  National  Committee  In 

He  bad  worked  his  way  up  In  the  party. 
beeomlnK  well-known  in  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
conaln  In  the  1930's  and  1940  ■. 

itr.  Johnaton  wan  born  on  a  farm  near 
Inkater.  MX)  He  waa  on  the  debating  and 
baaeball  teama  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  which  he  left  before  receiving  a  de- 
gree. He  served  with  the  Army  Lu  Prance  dur- 
ing World  War  I 

Mr.  Johnaton  aaoved  to  Waahlngton  In  I92a. 
There  be  served  on  the  Capitol  police  statT 
and,  for  five  years,  served  as  Washington 
corraapondent  for  Editor  and  Publisher,  the 
newspaper  industry   trade   paper 

Later  he  worked  fur  the  Northeast  Grain 
Association  In  Minneapolis  and  as  publicity 
dirsctror  for  the  Mlnneeota  Republican  Com- 
mlttae.  He  managed  Mr  Stasaon's  camf>aign 
for  Oovemor  In  1938.  and  when  Mr  Staasen 
waa  sleeted  he  becan>e  state  publicity 
director. 

In  1M«  Mr.  Johnston  Joined  Senator  Mc- 
Cartby's  administrative  staff  In  Washington, 
but  In  1948  he  took  a  leave  to  direct  Mr. 
Staaaen's  campaign  for  the  G  O  J»  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  which  was  won  by  Gov. 
Thomas  B.  Dewey  of  New  York.  Mr  Johnston 
then  served  as  director  of  volunteers  for  Mr. 
Dewey  and  his  running  mate,  Gov.  Earl  War- 
ren of  California. 

In  1B61  he  organized  Senator  Taft's  drive 
for  the  Republican  nomination,  but  when 
General  Elsenhower  became  the  delegates' 
choice  he  worked  for  his  election. 

In  1954,  Mr.  Johnston  again  worked  for 
Senator  McCarthy  in  Minnesota,  In  a  cam- 
paign noted  for  Its  excortlatlon  of  the  then 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  In  1961.  he 
planned  speaking  dates  for  Senator  Gold- 
water,  who  was  then  an  "unofflclal"  candidate 
for  his  party's  Presidential  nomination. 

From  1949  tintll  his  death.  Mr.  Johnston 
held  the  title  of  Qeld  director  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senatorial  Campaign  Committee. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Margaret 
Wilbur  Landt;  a  son,  Robert,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Lucky  Somers  and  Miss  Judith 
Ann  Johnston.  A  funeral  service  will  be  held 
In  Waablngton  Saturday. 

[Pram  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Mar.  16.  19S7| 
Johnston.  GOP  Aidb.  Dibs 

Miami,  Fla.— Victor  A.  Johnston,  66,  field 
director  of  the  Republican  senatorial  cam- 
paign committee  and  former  party  offlclal  In 
Wlaconsln,  died  in  a  hospital  here  Wednes- 
day night  after  a  heart  attack. 

Johnaton,  who  became  ill  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  Sunday  night,  flew  to  Miami  Monday 
and  waa  taken  from  the  plane  by  ambulance 
to  Mercy  hospital. 

He  regained  consciousness,  but  did  not 
survive  a  second  heart  attack 

Mrs.  Johnston,  who  had  been  staying  in 
tbelr  Key  Blscayne  home,  and  members  of 
the  family  were  at  Johnston's  bedside 

Funeral  services  for  the  veteran  ix>lltlcal 
strategist  of  the  GOP  are  expected  to  be  held 
in  Washington.  DC  .  Saturday 

Johnaton  gained  national  attention  during 
the  1948  presidential  campaign  when  he  was 
delegated  by  the  Republicans  to  follow  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  around  the  country. 
to  report  what  Truman  was  saying  In  his 
s:>seches  and  the  kind  of  crowds  he  waa 
attracting. 

At  ons  point.  Truman  Invited  his  "shadow" 
to  come  up  on  the  stage  with  him  and  be 
Introduced  to  the  Democratic  audience,  but 
Johnaton  declined. 

Bom  In  Inkster,  N  D  ,  Johnston  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  from 
1931  lo  1923.  On  leaving  the  university,  he 
becams    editor    and    publisher    of    a    weekly 


newspaper,  the  Red  River  Valley  ClUa«n,  in 
Orand  Forks. 

He  got  his  first  offlclal  GOP  position  in 
1944  when  he  was  named  executive  secretary 
for  the  Republican  party  of  Wisconsin. 

Two  years  later,  he  went  to  Washington  to 
become  administrative  asBlstant  to  Sen  Jo- 
seph McCarthy. 

In  1949.  Johnston  became  campaign  direc- 
tor of  the  national  Republican  senatorial 
committee,  a  poaltion  he  held  until  hla 
death 

Besides  his  widow.  Johnston  Is  survived  by 
two  daughters,  Mrs  Peggy  Somers  and  Judith 
Ann  Johnston,  and  a  son,  Robert. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mar   16.  1967) 

ViLTiiR    A      JuH.NSTON 

fBy   Laurence   C    Eklund) 

Wa.shincton,  DC  —Victor  A  J>.>hn»ton.  66. 
one  of  the  Republu-an  party's  shrewdest  pro- 
fessionals, died  Wedneeday  night  In  Miami 
after  suffering  two  heart  sttacka. 

The  white  maned  Johnston,  known  as  the 
"silver  fox  '  of  Wlsonsln  and  natlon.il  poli- 
tics, had  flown  to  Miami  after  appearing,  ap- 
parently In  good  health,  at  the  Gridiron  din- 
ner here  Saturday  night  and  the  Gridiron  re- 
ception Sunday  evening 

He  beciune  IM  here  and  was  removed  from 
an  airplane  In  Miaxnl  and  taken  to  Mercy 
hosplial  there  for  treatment  Funeral  ser^'lces 
will  be  held  here  Sat\irday 

The  veteran  of  many  Republican  cam- 
paigns In  Wisconsin  and  throughout  the  n^i- 
Uou.  Johnston  held  the  official  Utle  of  field 
director  of  the  Republican  senatorial  cam- 
f«Ugn  committee 
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He  was  a  grass  roots  campaigner  and  a  fa- 
miliar figure  at  the  national  conventions  of 
his  party,  for  whom  Johnsttin's  principal  Job 
was  to  elect  and  re-elect  Republk-an  senators 
With  his  customary  enthusiasm,  he  bad 
talked  confidently  Saturday  night  of  increas- 
ing the  Republican  representation  in  the 
Senate  In  ne.xt  years  elections. 

Johnston,  who  liked  to  refer  to  himself 
as  a  pollUcjU  "technician."  was  one  of  the 
deadliest  sharpshooters  In  politics  Tills 
stemmed  from  hu  intimate  aH«oclatlon  with 
the  biggest  names  in  the  business. 

A  native  of  North  Dakota.  Johnston  got 
hla  start  In  politics  aa  the  19  year  old  mana- 
ger of  the  campaign  of  Maude  Adiiuis.  whom 
he  succeeded  in  having  elected  as  register  of 
deeds  at  Grand  Forks 

In  1028.  Johnston  handled  his  first  big 
puliUcai  asstgnmenl^—managlng  Herbert 
Hotiver  s  campaign  In  tiie  eastern  half  o* 
North  Dakota.  He  went  to  Washington  with  a 
North  Dakota  congressman  and  was  on  the 
Capitol  police  force  for  four  years. 

Returning  lo  Grand  Forks,  he  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Citizen. 

Migrating  to  Minneapolis.  Johnston  han- 
dled publicity  for  the  Northwest  Grain  asso- 
ciation and  then  drifted  into  political  press 
agenlry  He  worked  for  Harold  Stassen  when 
Stassen  ran  for  governor  of  Minnesota  In  1938 
a:  ■'  ime  press  agent  for  the  state  of  MLn- 

n<  well  aa  for  Staasen 

)n    was    introduced    to    Wisconsin 
p<  hen   he   run   Stassen  s   presidential 

de.  "palgn  In  1944. 

•FTTD    BT    COLZMAM 

Thla  threw  'i  Into  contact  with  the  late 
Thomas  E     (Bi  Coleman,  then  the  stats 

voluntary  Repub        n  chalrnxan  of  Wisconsin. 

Coleman  quick  recognized  Johnston's 
talents  and  draft*  him  to  help  run  state 
Republican  politics  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Voluntary  committee 

When  Joseph  R  McCarthy  was  elected 
senator  In  1946,  Johnston  went  to  Washing- 
ton as  his  administrative  assistant.  This 
placed  the  boy  from  North  Dakota  squarely 
in  the  middle  of  big  time  politics. 

In  fact,  with  his  distinguished  shock  of 
white  hair,  he  looked  more  like  a  senator 
than    McCarthy   and    waa   mistaken    for   the 


senator  by  the  late  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  when 
Taft  met  the  two  for  the  first  time. 

In  194a,  Johnston  returned  to  Wisconsin 
to  baiMlls  aikotber  Stassen  presidential  dele- 
gats  campaign.  Stassen  won  a  majority  of  the 
Wisconsin  delegation,  and  when  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  won  the  Republican  nomination, 
Staasen  offered  his  organization  to  the  New 
Tork  governor 

Dewey  took  only  Johnston,  placing  hlra  In 
charge  of  the  Dewey-Warren  clubs. 

In  that  campaign,  Johnston  trailed  Presi- 
dent Truman  by  plane  to  the  far  west  and 
back.  Making  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  Re- 
publican sleuth  in  his  audience,  the  presi- 
dent made  Johnston  nationally  known  by 
pointing  him  out  in  the  crowds  and  Inviting 
him  Uj  board  the  presidential  campaign  train 
if  he  paid  hla  fare.  Johnston  turned  down 
the  Invitations. 

HCAOSO   COP   ooMMrmz 

After  Dewey's  defeat  by  Truman,  Johnston 
was  named  director  of  a  revitalized  national 
Republican  8enat<.)rtal  campaign  committee. 
Returning  temporarily  to  presidential  politics 
In  1953  at  Colemian's  request,  he  was  field 
manager  for  Taft 

Johnston  was  successful  In  winning  Taft 
delegr.'es  In  Wisconsin.  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  but  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  won  the 
nomination,  and  Johnston  went  back  to  his 
old  Job  with  the  senatorial  committee. 

Johnston  was  a  participant  In  the  presi- 
dential campaigns  of  his  close  friends  Rich- 
ard Nlxon  and  Barry  Goldwatcr. 

Johnston  Is  survived  by  his  wife;  a  son. 
Robert,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Peggy 
Somers  and  Judith  Ann  Johnston. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  of  us  on  Capitol  Illll  have  lost  a 
friend,  a  man  who  made  an  unusual  Im- 
print on  Washington  and  the  counti-y. 
Victor  Johnston  was  not  well  known  to 
anyone  but  the  professional  politician 
and  those  who  are  drawn  Into  tiie  politi- 
cal orbit.  But  he  possessed  In  great  abun- 
dance the  most  desirable  of  human  qual- 
ities— the  natural  ability  to  make  friends 
and  influence  people.  He  also  exlilblted 
rare  ability   to   raise  party   funds. 

Vic  Johnston  was  executive  director 
of  the  Republican  senatorial  committee. 
In  that  role  he  became  Invaluable  to  his 
party's  ofliceseekers  and  officeholders, 
and  to  the  newsmen  who  covered  their 
activities.  Vic  moved  among  the  political 
figures  of  two  generations.  He  was  highly 
regarded  by  men  In  both  political  parties 
and  by  the  press.  He  was  savvy,  and  he 
leveled  with  the  press.  There  can  be  no 
greater  tribute  for  a  party  professional. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  that  I  can  add  to  what  has  been 
said  here  In  tribute  to  the  late  Victor  A. 
Johnston.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  until 
we  lose  a  friend  or  colleague  that  we 
are  brought  to  an  awareness  of  his  true 
worth.  Unfortunately,  too,  It  is  not  until 
the  hour  has  become  too  late  that  we 
express  our  appreciation.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  for  those,  like  Vic  John- 
ston, who  work  behind  the  scenes  and 
seek  no  glory  for  themselves  but  give  un- 
selfishly of  their  talents  helping  others 
to  positions  of  glory  and  fame. 

Vic  Johnston  devoted  his  life  to  our 
Republican  Party.  He  may  be  said  to  be 
a  professional  politician.  We  have  all  too 
few  like  him;  skilled  and  experienced  In 
political  affairs,  and  loyal  to  our  party. 
No  one  that  I  know,  in  or  out  of  public 
office,  has  contributed  more  loyally  and 
more  substantially  to  Republicanism. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  he  who 
serves  his  political  party  likewise  serves 
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his  country.  The  success  of  our  form  of 
goverrunent  depends  upon  the  people 
making  decisions  as  between  competing 
party  leaders,  and  as  between  political 
party  policies  and  principles.  Vic  John- 
ston devoted  his  life  in  this  competition 
seeking  to  clarify  Issues  and  to  advance 
his  party's  principles  In  which  he  sin- 
cerely believed. 

He  never  stooped  to  conquer.  His  ad- 
versaries admired  and  respected  him.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  Indeed  to  Join  my  colleagues 
today  In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  who  ever  graced  our 
Capital  City— Vic  Johnston — a  stalwart 
fighter  for  the  Republican  cause. 

Loyal,  dedicated,  hard-working,  Vic 
Johnston  relentlessly  fought  for  basic 
Republican  principles  of  free  enterprise, 
individual  initiative,  and  human  dignity. 
He  strove  for  these  Ideals  and  labored 
mightily  to  direct  them  to  the  best  na- 
tional Interest. 

A  gentleman  of  Integrity  and  out- 
standing character,  he  won  the  respect 
of  all  who  had  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  coming  into  contact  with  him.  He  will 
be  missed. 

I  offer  my  deepest  sjrmpathy  to  his 
bereaved  family. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  with  my  colles^ues  In  paylrig  tribute 
to  the  late  Victor  Johnston,  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  and  honor  to  know 
closely  over  the  yesirs. 

Few  men  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  Nation's  political  his- 
tory as  did  Vic.  Few  men  have  grasped 
the  opportunity,  met  head-on  the  chal- 
lenges, and  retained  the  respeci  and  ad- 
miration of  thost  In  politics  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as  he  did. 

Our  RepubUcan  Party  is  deeply  In- 
debted to  Vic  Johnston  for  his  many 
years  of  faithful  service.  He  was  dedi- 
cated, tenacious.  Inventive,  and  tough. 
He  carried  a  powerful  weapon  at  all 
times — a  devastating  sense  of  humor  and 
a  perspective  that  helped  place  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  In  the  context  of  the 
political  past. 

Vic  Johnston  served  the  Republican 
Party  In  several  capacities.  He  knew  the 
quiet  satisfaction  of  triumph  and  the 
cold  ashes  of  defeat.  He  was  a  resdlst  smd 
transmitted  this  sense  of  reality  to  those 
he  met  and  dealt  with.  From  coast  to 
coast,  his  corncob  pipe  and  flying  shock 
of  snowy  hair  were  a  hallmark  of  the 
Senate  Republican  campaign  committee. 

Vic's  stories  were  legendary — and  most 
carried  the  bite  of  truth.  He  was  effective 
In  his  own  quiet  way,  extremely  witty, 
and  above  all,  a  gentleman.  We  can  but 
express  appreciation  for  having  him 
among  us — and  the  gratitude  of  our 
Orand  Old  Party  for  his  career  In  Its 
behalf. 

We  will  all  miss  the  grand  old  cam- 
paigner In  the  years  ahead  and  in  the 
battles  yet  to  be  fought. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15,  1967. 1  lost  a  valued  friend  and  coun- 
selor, and  my  party  lost  an  extremely 
qualified,  dedicated,  tireless,  professional 
worker.  Victor  A.  Johnston  never  held 
elective  ofllce,  but  devoted  many  years 
of  his  life  rendering  service  to  those  In 
office  or  aspiring  to  public  ofllce.  Vic 


was  a  modest,  self-effacing  gentleman 
who  shunned  the  limelight. 

In  1949,  Vic  Johnston  took  over  as 
director  of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
campaign  committee.  He  worked  dili- 
gently and  effectively  In  that  post.  Vic 
served  as  director-organizer  of  my  fa- 
ther's "Taft  for  President  Committee" — 
1951-52.  He  went  on  to  support  every 
Republican  candidate  and  to  do  his  ut- 
most for  his  party's  candidates.  Vic 
Johnston  was  above  all — loyal,  to  him- 
self, to  his  party,  and  to  his  country. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and 
Senate  who  are  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Victor  A.  Johnston. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  and  the  Republican  Party 
lost  a  loyal  and  dedicated  servant  with 
the  passing  of  Victor  Angus  Johnston 
on  March  15. 

His  long  and  faithful  service  to  his 
country  and  the  party  ranged  from  duty 
with  the  Capitol  Police  force  In  1923  to 
director  of  the  Republican  senatorial 
camipaign  committee;  the  position  he 
held  at  the  point  of  his  untimely  death. 

In  the  interim.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vic  John- 
ston's distinguished  career  Included  at- 
tendance at  ^e  University  of  North 
Dakota,  service  with  the  Army  in  France 
in  World  War  I,  a  newspaper  editor  and 
publisher,  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Tourist  Bureau,  publicity  director  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Republican  State  committee  In 
Wisconsin,  and  administrative  assistant 
to  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 

In  addition,  he  held  key  State  and  na- 
tional positions  in  numerous  presiden- 
tial campaigns,  Including  those  of  Harold 
Stassen,  Thomas  Dewey,  Bob  Taft, 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  Richard  Nixon,  and 
Barry  Ooldwater.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  actively  serving  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  director  of  the  Republican 
senatorial  campaign  committee. 

A  man  of  dedication  and  strong  con- 
victions, Vic  Johnston's  loyalty  to  the 
Republican  "Pvits  and  to  Republican 
principles  was  unbending  In  both  good 
times  and  bad.  He  possessed  those  unique 
political  qualities  of  loyalty,  driving 
energy,  and  a  keen  mind,  and  the  results 
of  his  efforts  were  always  a  tribute  to 
Ms  desire  to  do  the  best  Job  possible. 
His  beloved  family,  his  friends,  and  those 
who  knew  him  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  my  dis- 
tlngiilshed  Wisconsin  colleague,  Mr. 
Laqu),  In  paying  tribute  to  Vic  Johnston. 

The  political  parties  of  this  country 
have  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Vic  Johnston.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  the  party 
to  which  he  devoted  many  years  of 
dedicated  service,  both  parties  are  the 
better  for  his  high-minded,  honest  dedi- 
cation. 

His  service  both  to  the  Republican 
Party  of  Wisconsin  find  the  senatorial 
campaign  committee  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
deepest  condolences  to  Mr.  Johnston's 
family.  

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

rise  to  associate  myself  with  those  who 

are  taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 

Vic  Johnston. 

Most  of  us  on  the  Republican  side  of 


the  aisle  felt  a  keen  personal  loss  when 
Vic  Johnston  left  us.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  work  closely  with  Vic  in  the 
1964  senatorial  campaign,  and  I  shall 
always  appreciate  the  opportimity  it  gave 
me  to  know  him. 

Vic  had  a  combination  of  rare  talents 
that  are  seldom  foimd  in  Individuals  in 
any  field  of  endeavor.  He  brought  to 
the  political  arena  a  combination  of 
technical  competence,  a  great  sense  of 
humor  and  an  understanding  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Although  for  the  many  years  he 
labored  in  the  political  vineyard,  the 
Republicans  did  not  enjoy  very  many 
periods  of  majority  leadership  in  Con- 
gress, some  of  the  victories  for  which 
he  was  responsible  have  added  luster  to 
the  pages  of  history. 

The  Republican  Party  will  miss  him. 
His  friends  In  the  Senate,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  will  miss  him,  and  America 
loses  a  fine  political  leader. 

Perhaps  the  following  lines  sum  up. 
in  some  small  measure,  the  creed  of  men 
like  Vic  Johnston  whose  lives  are  de- 
voted to  serving. 

Calvary,  the  shadows  hastened  the  end  of 

day 
And  those  near  the  Master  heard  Him  say. 
"It  Is  finished,"  He  bowed  His  head, 
The  soldiers  muttered,  "He  la  dead." 
Now  I,  trying  to  follow  In  the  Master's  way. 
Lift  up  my  eyes  and  to  my  Father  say, 
"My  life  Is  thine,  take  It,  Oh  God, 
That  another's  path  may  be  less  bard  to 

trod." 
If  I  can  stoop  to  lift  or  ease  one  single  pain. 
Or  utter  one  word  of  beauty  that  shall  live 

again. 
Then  I  may  say,  when  at  last  I  stand  alone, 
"It  Is  finished,  Father,  I  am  coming  home." 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ladid]  In  pajrlng  tribute 
to  our  friend,  the  late  Vic  Johnston. 

His  18  years  with  the  Republican  sen- 
atorial campaign  committee  constitute  a 
fitting  climax  to  an  Illustrious  lifetime 
of  service  to  his  Nation.  Prior  to  coming 
to  Washington,  Vic  was  the  executive 
director  of  the  Republican  Party  In  Wis- 
consin. We  In  Mlimesota  have  a  claim  on 
him,  too.  Vic  Johnston  used  his  energies 
and  considerable  talents  In  developing 
the  tourist  Industry  In  our  beautiful  and 
scenic  State.  It  was  really  but  a  short 
Jump  from  his  farm  home  In  North  Da- 
kota to  the  city  life  In  neighboring 
Minnesota. 

Vic  Johnston  was  a  personal  friend  to 
many  of  our  Nation's  great  citizens,  and 
many  of  them  became  great  through  the 
effective  efforts  by  Vic.  who  had  a  knack 
for  offering  Just  the  right  advice  for 
young  politicians  on  the  way  up. 

The  party  has  lost  a  tireless  and  faith- 
ful worker.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  de- 
voted servant. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying  a 
special  tribute  to  the  late  Vic  Johnston, 
director  of  the  Republican  senatorial 
campaign  committee  and  a  former  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
Wisconsin.  In  the  years  that  I  have 
known  Vic  Johnston.  I  admired  his  polit- 
ical acumen,  his  Integrity,  and  his  per- 
sonality. His  personal  sacrifices  of  time 
and  seemingly  inexhaustible  energy  for 
the  well-being  of  this  Nation  are  widely 
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known,  and  Americans  everywhere 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  Its  finest  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
my  Republican  colleagues  today  In  ex- 
pressing sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Victor 
Johnston,  field  director  of  the  Republi- 
can senatorial  campaign  committee.  Pew 
persons  in  public  life  were  as  knowledge- 
able as  he  was  in  the  fields  of  govern- 
ment and  politics.  Yet.  because  he 
worked  behind  the  scenes,  serving  oEQce- 
holders  and  ofBceseekers  in  a  dedicated 
but  unassuming  manner,  Victor  John- 
ston was  little  known,  even  to  those  who 
were  followers  of  the  American  political 
scene. 

He  served  a  cross  section  of  Republi- 
can Party  leaders  for  over  20  years,  and 
served  them  well.  Both  the  men  and 
women  In  politics,  and  the  members  of 
the  press,  valued  him  as  a  friend. 

If  It  is  In  the  best  interest  of  American 
democracy  to  have  a  strong,  responsible 
two-party  system,  and  I  believe  it  Is.  then 
Victor  Johnston  contributed  greatly  to 
this  goal.  My  party  will  miss  his  dedica- 
tion and  his  wise  counsel.  My  personal 
flympAthles  go  out  to  Mrs.  Johnston,  his 
family,  and  friends. 

Mr.  BATTTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  remembering  Victor  A.  John- 
ston, a  noble  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and.  In  his  own  right,  one  of  the 
powerful  denizens  of  Capitol  HIU.  Vic 
was  powerful  because  of  his  meaningful 
contacts  with  leaders  in  Washington. 
many  of  whom  owed  him  homage  for 
their  successful  elections.  But  Vic  never 
chose  to  use  this  po^er.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  he  is  remembered  for  his  un- 
ostentatious air  and  his  preference  for 
remaining  behind  the  scenes. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  gets  to 
hearen  through  the  virtues  of  his  wife, 
but  a  politician  must  say.  If  he  is  hum- 
ble, that  he  achieved  office  through  the 
Tirtaes  of  his  campaign  manager.  Mr. 
Johnston  worked  for  and  loyally  sup- 
ported all  of  the  present  Republican  lead- 
ers In  the  Senate  And  he  gave  Mem- 
bers of  our  party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  constant  advice  and, 
whether  we  thought  we  needed  It  or  not, 
his  sympathy  Vlc  was  a  friendly  port 
during  political  storms  and  a  veritable 
lesson  In  American  history. 

Here  was  a  man  who  could  give  a  run- 
ning account  of  the  strengths  and  foibles 
of  nationally  acclaimed  or  defamed  poli- 
ticians. Vlc  Johnston  came  to  Congress 
with  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  and  he  left 
service  of  Republican  Senators  during 
the  leadership  of  the  respected  Senator 
Eviarrr  M.  DnucsiN.  He  served  the  party 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
and  never  during  that  time  was  known 
to  have  said  an  unkind  word  about  the 
people  he  tendered. 

Mr.  Johnston  never  personaUy  worked 
In  my  campaigns,  so  my  tribute  to  htm 
Is  only  as  a  friend,  who  was  proud  to 
know  him.  I  learned  much  about  the 
bustneas  of  politics  from  Victor,  not  how 
to  win  an  election,  but  the  human  side 
of  this  hectic  business.  His  flowing  white 
maae  was  a  well-known  sight  here  in 
Washington.  He  added  a  flavor  that  visi- 


tors expect  to  see  in  the  Nation's  Capl- 
Ul. 

And  so  I  add  my  salute  to  Victor  John- 
ston, a  true  gourmet  of  life. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Victor  Johnston's  service  to  the 
Republican  Party  and  tj  American 
poilucs  was  long,  dedicated,  and  con- 
structive During  times  of  triumph  and 
times  o»  difficulty  alike,  he  worked  hard 
and  patiently  to  promote  the  party's 
candidates  and  to  swlvance  Its  principles. 
Although  he  did  not  seek  personal  lime- 
light, he  was  well  known  and  well  like! 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  his  sudden 
death  shocked  and  saddened  us  all 

I  would  like  to  p.dd  my  voice  to  those 
paying  deserved  tributes  to  Vic  Johnston 
today,  and  express  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  his  family,  associates,  and 
friends 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  all  those  who  knew  Vlc  Johnston 
must  be  saddened  by  his  loss  A  fine 
gentlemaui,  a  loyal  Republican,  and  a 
good  friend  to  us  all.  Vlc  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  our  party.  I  extend  to  his 
family  my  sincere  sympathy 

Mr.  AYRES  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  arise 
here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Victor  A.  Johnston.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet  Vlc  Johnston  In  1951  when 
I  was  just  beginning  my  service  In  this 
body  Mr  Johnston  at  that  time  was  an 
aid  to  my  fellow  Ohloan.  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft.  Despite  the  great  de- 
mand-s  on  his  t;me,  he  gave  me  the  bene- 
fit of  his  counseling,  and  that  counseling 
was  of  great  aid  to  me  in  the  performance 
of  my  congressional  duties.  No  man  ever 
went  to  Victor  Johnston  for  help  and 
left  unsatisfied. 

Victor  A  Johnston  was  a  politician.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  a  rarity  amongst 
those  who  have  chosen  to  serve  In  the 
poliucal  arena  for  he  chose  a  life  of 
anonymity — but  because  of  his  work, 
many  men  rose  from  that  field  of  ano- 
nymity to  great  national  recognlUon. 

The  Republican  Party  was  Indeed  for- 
tunate that  It  had  such  an  astute,  dedi- 
cated servant.  The  campaigns  directed 
by  hun  were  wise  and  hard  fought  but 
always  conducted  with  the  Integrity  that 
was  so  Ingrained  in  the  man  himself. 
Those  with  whom  he  contested  went  to 
him  with  outstretched  hand  when  the 
campaign  was  over. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of  us 
mourn  the  pa,sslng  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege 
of  his  friendship  were  Indeed  fortunate. 
His  pas.sing  has  left  an  Irreplaceable  void 
In  our  lives. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  wiilch  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  tribute  to  Victor  A.  Johnston,  former 
staff  director  of  the  Republican  sena- 
torial campaign  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PtrcmsKi]  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  is  a  bench- 
mark In  the  struggle  of  men  to  form  gov- 
ernments guided  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

When  Poland  adopted  this  constitu- 
tion 176  years  ago,  the  world  was  filled 
with  assorted  monarchies,  tyrants,  dic- 
tatorships. Total  dominion  over  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  great 
constitution,  however,  protection  was 
extended  to  the  peasantry,  the  towns- 
men, and  the  people  of  Poland,  regard- 
less of  their  station.  Law  was  finally  on 
their  side. 

That  such  a  document,  modeled  after 
our  own  great  American  Constitution, 
could  be  adopted  in  a  continent  seething 
with  Intrigue,  power  plays,  and  total  dis- 
regard for  human  life  and  human  Integ- 
rity, Is  an  Indication  of  the  Intellectual 
depth  and  political  courage  of  the  Poles 
themselves. 

By  that  modem  and  farslghted  de- 
cision, Poland  emerged  from  medieval 
times  and  stepped  Into  the  enlightened 
age  of  reason. 

By  this  single  stroke,  Poland's  Oov- 
emment  was  transformed  from  absolute 
monarchy  to  one  of  limited  monarchy 
with  guaranteed  protection  for  all  the 
people. 

The  obsolete,  tyrannical  features  of 
the  old  system  were  abolished.  Class  dis- 
tinctions were  virtually  eliminated.  Peo- 
ple were  free  to  worship  as  their  con- 
science guided  them.  The  electorate  was 
enlarged.  Mtmy  of  the  economic  barriers 
between  the  nobility  and  the  merchants 
were  removed. 

As  the  world  knows,  Poland  was  In- 
vaded immediately  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Constitution  and  suffered  eventual 
extinction  as  an  Independent  state. 

So  great  was  the  historical  imperative 
of  that  great  Constitution,  however,  that 
May  3  has  continued  to  be  acclaimed  as 
a  day  of  celebration  and  Joy  and  remem- 
brance for  Poles  aroimd  the  world. 

The  flame  that  flickered  so  bravely  on 
that  day  176  years  ago  lit  fires  of  free- 
dom In  the  hearts  of  honest  men  the 
world  over.  That  such  a  document  could 
be  promulgated  and  so  wholeheartedly 
accepted  speaks  eloquently  of  the  quest 
for  liberty  that  has  endured  through  all 
the  ages. 

Men  were  not  meant  to  live  in  bondage 
to  other  men.  With  the  help  of  men  of 
good  will,  the  chains  that  even  today 
bind  millions  of  people  to  tyrannical  op- 
pressors will  be  broken.  The  people  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  know 
that  we  in  America  will  not  forget  their 
brave  history  and  their  fortitude  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  at 
this  late  date  still  wonder  what  we  are 
doing  in  Vietnam.  Among  these  people 
are  some  who  cannot  imderstand  that 
the  great  struggle  for  human  dignity  Is 
going  to  inspire  men.  whether  It  was  in 
1791  In  Poland  or  in  1967  In  Vietnam. 
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This  continues  to  be  the  mortar  that 
holds  men's  dignity  together.  Still  there 
are  those  of  us  and  all  of  us  who  pray 
with  all  our  hearts  that  we  can  bring  to 
an  early  end  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  remains  that  the  very 
principles  for  which  we  are  today  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  are  the  principles  that 
men  have  fought  for  from  the  beginning 
of  time. 

We  find  In  the  Polish  Constitution  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  bravery  that  can 
Unk  men  together  to  fight  for  an  Ideal 
and  a  cause.  We  find  that  same  linking 
together  today  in  Vietnam.  So,  as  we 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  a  document  that 
was  too  revolutionary  In  1791  for  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  Just  as  the  people 
of  Vietnam  today  are  trying  to  carve 
out  for  themselves  an  Island  of  human 
freedom  and  dignity,  so  these  Poles  176 
years  ago  tried  to  carve  out  for  them- 
selves a  nation  of  dignity  and  freedom. 
Just  as  176  years  ago  there  were  powers, 
dictators,  men  who  could  not  understand 
the  great  force  of  freedom,  who  tried  to 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, there  are  people  today  trying  to  ex- 
tinguish that  same  spirit  In  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  We  as  Americans 
have  paid  tribute  to  these  gallant  Poles 
for  these  many  years,  and  today  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  two  Instances  are  Identical 
and  parallel  to  each  other. 

Freedom  has  never  been  an  easy  com- 
modity. Just  as  176  years  ago  today  the 
people  of  Poland  dared  to  bring  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe  a  new  concept 
of  human  dignity,  so  today  millions  of 
people  are  struggling  for  that  same  con- 
cept in  Vietnam.  We  are  certain  that  the 
day  will  come  when  tyranny  will  have 
to  give  way  to  freedom.  This  Is  why  it 
is  Important  for  us  to  pause  here  In  this 
Congress  as  we  do  once  a  year  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gallant  Polish  people.  For 
their  gallantry  and  stubborn  belief  In  the 
dignity  of  man  they  have  written  their 
own  page  of  Inspiration.  Similar  pages 
have  been  written  by  other  people  In  the 
past.  We  as  Americans  who  are  willing 
to  pay  the  supreme  price  for  our  own 
human  dignity  and  our  own  freedom  al- 
ways nurture  and  cherish  those  moments 
of  history  when  people  had  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  human  dignity 
and  freedom. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an  honor  to  stand 
with  my  colleagues  In  this  Chamber  to- 
day In  commemoration  of  one  of  the 
great  moments  in  history.  Just  as  In  1791 
the  Polish  people  would  not  accept 
tyranny  over  the  people  of  Poland,  to- 
day I  would  hope,  as  I  have  said  In  pre- 
vious years,  that  those  who  report  the 
activities  of  Poland  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction— Poland  today  continues  to  be 
Communist  dominated,  but  Poland's  peo- 
ple will  never  be  Communists.  One  him- 
dred  seventy-six  years  ago  they  pro- 
claimed the  principle  of  human  freedom 
and  of  human  dignity  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual  when  they 
adopted  the  new  Constitution  that  we 
honor  here  today.  That  principle  and 
that  spirit  lives  on  In  Poland  today. 

While  the  Communists  Impose  on  the 
people  of  Poland  great  restrictions  in 
free  speech  and  religious  freedom  and 
educational  freedom,  and  on  all  of  the 


other  freedoms,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  bums  as  brightly 
today  among  the  34  million  Poles  as  it 
did  In  1791  when  they  adopted  this  Con- 
stitution. 

I  know  this:  So  long  as  we  pause  In 
this  busy  Congress  as  we  do  on  various 
occasions,  including  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day,  we  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
these  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
that  this  country  has  not  forgotten  their 
plight,  and  that  we  stand  behind  them 
In  thrfr  fervent  hopes  and  prayers  that 
some  day  they  will  be  able  to  Join  the 
family  of  free  nations  and  free  people, 
for  Indeed  the  good  Lord  intended  man 
to  be  free. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  rich  privilege  that  I 
join  In  tribute  to  the  people  of  Poland 
and  the  giant  contribution  they  have 
made  to  the  welfare  and  the  moral  and 
cultural  advancement  of  our  country 
and  of  the  world.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
and  able  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PUCINSKI]  for  having  set  aside  this  time 
for  observance  here  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

During  the  many  years  that  my  con- 
stituents In  the  second  district  of  Illi- 
nois, In  their  gracious  generosity,  have 
kept  me  In  the  Congress,  never  once  have 
I  been  silent  on  Poland's  proud  anniver- 
sary. Chicago  owes  so  very,  very  much 
to  men  and  women  of  Polish  birth  or 
descent  that  silence  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  would 
be  nothing  less  than  a  disservice  to  my 
constituents.  The  heart  of  the  Polish 
people  Is  part  of  the  heart  of  the  second 
district  of  Illinois. 

Generals  Koscluszko  and  Pulaski 
fought  beside  Washington  in  our  War 
for  Independence.  And  long  before  that, 
in  the  earliest  colonial  days,  the  strength 
and  courage  and  dedication  of  the  Polish 
settlers  supported  John  Smith  in  the 
perilous  days  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia. 
During  our  Civil  War.  Polish  officers 
and  troops  fought  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  while  Polish  nuns  cared 
for  the  dying  and  the  wounded  on  our 
battlefields. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  n,  In  Korea,  and 
in  Vietnam.  American  boys  of  Polish 
blood  answered  their  coim try's  call  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Lt.  Julian  Olejnlczak,  son  of  a  steel- 
worker  from  the  10th  ward  In  Chicago, 
whose  story  of  heroism  was  told  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Is  one  of  many 
heroes  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  whose  fore- 
fathers came  from  Poland. 

Ten  of  our  colleagues  from  the  Middle 
West  In  the  House  su-e  of  Polish  blood: 
four  from  Chicago,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward J.  DsswiNSKi,  the  Honorable  John 

C.  Klucztnski.  the  Honorable  Roman  C. 
PuciNSKi,  and  the  Honorable  Dan  Ros- 
TENKowsKi;  two  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  Alvin  E.  O'Konski  and  the 
Hcmorable  Clkkkni  J.  Zablocki;  and 
two  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  John 

D.  DiNCEU.  and  the  Honorable  Lucian 

NORBERT  NEOZI. 
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I  think  It  Is  not  inappropriate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  point  out  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  to  whom  we  are  In- 
debted for  this  special  order  [Mr.  Pu- 
cmsKi],  has  a  war  record  that  is  second 
to  that  of  none.  He  was  one  of  our  first 
flyers  over  3&pan  when  the  risk  was 
great  and  the  danger  ever  present. 

May  3.  1791.  barely  2  years  after  the 
adoption  of  our  own  Constitution,  Po- 
land adopted  a  Constitution  which  marks 
that  country  as  a  picoieer  of  liberalism 
in  Europe.  It  eliminated  with  one  stroke 
the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  Pol- 
ish parliamentary  and  social  system.  It 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
a  threat  to  tjrranny  and  absolutism  In 
Russia  and  Germany. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  pro- 
claimed: 

All  power  in  clvU  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  wlU  of  the  people,  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

Over  a  thousand  years  ago  Poland 
linked  her  destiny  with  that  of  the  West. 
During  a  period  equal  to  one-half  our 
Christian  era,  Poland  linked  her  destiny 
with  that  of  the  West,  and  became  an 
Integral  and  creative  force  in  its  culture. 
Today,  Polish  Americans  have  set  their 
purpose  to  the  ultimate  liberation  of 
their  homeland.  In  their  hopes  and  in 
the  attainment  of  their  prayers  all  Amer- 
icans join. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  on  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  compUment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  upon  the  very  fine 
statement  which  he  has  just  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  must  remember 
that  the  Polish  people  are  a  people  as  a 
nation  who  have  been  good  friends  of  the 
United  States  of  America  through  many 
years.  While  the  United  States  does  not 
agree  with  policies  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland,  nevertheless  those  of 
us  who  have  been  to  Poland  recently 
know  of  the  real  good  will  of  the  people 
toward  America.  It  is  good  to  send  our 
U.S.  greetings  to  the  people  of  Poland. 

We  American  friends  of  the  Polish 
people  know  what  good  friends  they  are 
and  how  the  Polish  people  have  expressed 
their  friendship  over  the  years  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  join  with 
my  many  U.S.  friends  of  Polish  descent 
in  sending  our  friendship  and  best  wishes 
on  the  occasion  of  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  our  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PUCINSKI]  In  this  tribute  to  the  Polish 
people. 

In  this  day  when  much  is  said  of 
change  in  Eastern  Europe,  we  would  do 
well  to  recall  the  most  important  feature 
of  national  sovereignty;  that  Is,  the  right 
of  a  people  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny. 

What  the  Polish  people  yearn  for  to- 
day is  not  dissimilar  to  the  Ideals  en- 
visaged In   the  Polish   Constitution   of 
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Umj  3,  ITbl  Here  was  the  kernel  of 
consUtutloruU  democracy.  Ministerial  re- 
sponilbUlty  and  biennial  parliaments 
were  established:  the  llberum  veto  was 
aboUahed.  The  towns  were  given  full  ad- 
mlnlstratlTe  and  Judicial  autonomy ;  spe- 
cial privileges  of  the  gentry  were  abol- 
ished; serfs  were  placed  under  protection 
of  the  law.  with  a  view  to  the  complete 
elimination  of  serfdom 

Tlie  Constitution  Itself  underscored  the 
malnsinrlng  of  the  Polish  state,  the  will 
of  the  people: 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  b«  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  ita  end  and 
object  being  the  preaemiUoo  and  Integrtt; 
of  tbe  ctate,  the  civil  liberty  lutd  the  good 
onler  of  aoclety,  on  an  e<{ual  scale  and  on  a 
'Tr*t~t  foundation. 

Tlwre  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
seed  of  democracy  might  have  ripened 
if  Poland  had  been  given  the  chance 
Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case.  In 
1795,  Poland  was  partitioned  for  the 
third  time  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  disappeared  as  an  independent 
state  imtll  after  World  War  I. 

Today,  176  years  since  the  Constitution 
of  May  3  was  signed,  we  take  the  op- 
portunity to  commemorate  the  brave  re- 
fomu  of  the  Polish  Constitution  As 
Americans  who  have  experienced  the  war 
of  Independence,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
support  to  the  Polish  people  in  their  quest 
for  freedom  and  liberty  in  their  own 
land. 

Mr.  BRASCO  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
once  again  pays  tribute  to  a  people  who 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  path  of  peace  and 
freedom,  the  people  of  Poland 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  their 
struggles  over  the  centuries,  and  that  a 
Communist  regime  Is  utilizing  all  its 
power  to  force  them  to  forget  the  demo- 
cratie  glory  of  the  May  3  Constitution  of 
1791.  This  they  will  never  do  It  has  be- 
come a  cherished  tradition  that  has 
sustained  them  in  spite  of  the  heavy  yoke 
of  Commimlst  rule.  It  is  not  merely  a 
document  in  history's  archives,  but  a 
vital  symbol  of  assurance  that  Poland 
wUl  once  again  stand  In  full  freedom 
and  liberty.  The  Communists  have  sup- 
preawcl  freedom  of  expression  in  many 
areas,  but  they  win  never  extinguish  It 
in  Poland. 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the 
people  of  Poland  proclaimed  their  Inde- 
pendence once  more,  and  for  the  next  20 
years  the  history  of  Poland  was  one  of 
reconstruction  and  revival.  They  took 
tbelr  place  among  the  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent states  of  Europe,  and  became  a 
power  In  Eastern  European  affairs.  How- 
ever, in  1939  Poland  was  marked  for  de- 
struction by  the  Joining  of  the  two  forces 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany 
During  World  War  n  the  fate  of  these 
brave  people  was  most  uncertain  and,  un- 
fortunately, their  sufferings  did  not  end 
with  the  conclusion  of  that  conflict. 
They  have  been  under  a  Communist  re- 
gime since  1945  that  has  been  as  oppres- 
sive as  any  of  their  former  foreign  foes. 

For  more  than  20  years  they  have 
suffered  under  totalitarian  tyranny,  and 
while  there  is  a  continued  effort  by  the 
Communists  to  throttle  communication 
between  the  citizens  of  Poland  and  the 


West,  the  bonds  of  friendship  cannot  be 
wiped  out. 

We,  In  America,  owe  much  to  our  fel- 
low Americans  of  Polish  extraction  who 
have  enriched  our  culture  and  defended 
our  Nation  in  its  time  of  need,  and  on 
this  anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  we  Join  with  them  in  the  ardent 
hope  and  prayer  that  Poland  will  soon 
again  be  truly  free  and  Independent. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Elinols  Mr  Speaker, 
we  take  time  today  to  observe  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  annals 
of  democratic  government  On  May  3, 
1791.  the  people  of  Poland  proclaimed 
a  new  constitution  that  Included  the 
rights  of  freo  speech,  free  press,  and  the 
guarantees  of  democratic  institutions  we 
have  In  our  own  heritage 

This  remarkable  document  of  a  nation 
with  whom  many  associate,  at  least 
geographically  and  historically.  non- 
Western  traditions  actually  reafflrmed 
Poland's  position  sus  one  of  the  fore- 
runners of  what  we  call  the  Western 
Community  of  Nations.  Some  800  years 
before,  when  Poland  embarked  on  the 
first  mlllpniiun,  the  British  nation  with 
whom  Is  Identified  democratic  society  and 
parliamentary  government  had  barely 
begun  its  modern  history.  It  was  100 
years  before  William  the  Conqueror  and 
his  Normans  moved  Into  the  British  Isles. 

Although  Poland's  experience  with 
liberalism  based  on  the  fundamentals  of 
human  freedom  and  national  sovereignty 
was  shortlived  as  a  result  of  Its  partlon- 
Ing.  its  heritage  has  served  well  the 
Western  World.  Moreover,  the  seed  of 
liberal  democracy  that  was  planted  In 
1791  has  sustained  the  Polish  people, 
withstanding  both  the  test  of  time  and 
the  periodic  onslaught  of  alien  domi- 
nation 

The  tenacity  of  Polish  nationalism  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  time  to 
time  since  the  partioning  in  1795.  the 
PolLsh  will  has  been  heard  and  felt  de- 
spite the  suppressive  measures  that  have 
been  brought  to  bear 

It  is  inevitable  that  Poland's  identity 
will  be  renewed  again  Its  strength  and 
power  will  not  be  denied,  for  Poland's 
history  is  filled  with  the  presence  of  pa- 
triots, authors  and  scientists,  individuals 
with  Inquiring  minds  ready  to  challenge 
old  myths  because  their  respect  for  truth 
and  quest  of  knowledge  could  not  be 
stifQed. 

During  this  commemoration  of  Po- 
land s  National  Liberation  Day,  we 
should  draw  attention,  also,  to  anniver- 
saries In  the  lives  of  several  individuals 
of  that  character  This  year  marks  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
great  Polish  patriot,  Thaddeus  Kos- 
cluszko,  to  whom  our  Nation  owes  so 
much  for  his  help  during  our  own  strug- 
gle for  Independence  We  observe,  too, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Henryk  Slenlklewlcz,  the  renowned  au- 
thor who  gave  us  the  moving  novel.  "Quo 
■Vadis."  And  this  is  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Marie  Sklodowska-Curie.  the 
discoverer  of  radium,  who  uncovered  and 
defined  the  fundamental  properties  of 
the  atom. 

It  is  readily  understandable.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  we  Join  the  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  to  com- 


memorate this  day.  the  threshold  of  tne 
second  mlllenlum.  Not  only  are  we  eter- 
nally grateful  for  the  lasting  contribu- 
tions of  the  three  distinguished  Indi- 
viduals I  have  mentioned,  but  we  are 
forever  Indebted  to  the  Polish  nation  as 
a  whole  for  Its  legacy  of  liberal 
democracy. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker. 

1  am  privileged  to  address  the  House 
today  in  commemoration  of  the  Polish 
national  holiday.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  significance  of  this 
historic  moment  in  Poland's  history, 
when  on  May  3.  1791.  they  adopted  a 
Constitution  where — 

Ail  power  in  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 
and  object  lielng  the  preservation  and  in- 
tegrity or  the  st«t«,  the  civil  liberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on  a  Lasting  foundation. 

It  was  an  assertion  of  democracy  by 
the  Polish  people  of  that  era,  who  recog- 
nized the  need  for  individual  freedoms 
so  that  man  may  fulfill  his  desires  by  his 
own  initiative  and  choice  rather  than 
by  dictation  and  force.  This  great  re- 
birth by  the  Poles  followed  by  2  years  the 
action  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  adopted  a  constitution  whereby  the 
government  would  be  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.  We,  in 
this  Nation  today,  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  this  declaration  and  we  have  grown 
in  strength  and  stature  as  the  result  of 
this  action.  However,  in  Poland  today, 
the  people  are  not  that  foriunate.  for 
they  are  again  in  the  throes  of  forceful 
direction  by  a  power  which  rules  their 
destiny  not  by  their  own  choice  but  by 
tyranny.  But  whatever  the  Government 
of  Poland  may  be.  the  spirit  of  liberal 
democracy  and  independence  remains 
strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  Poles.  It  is 
their  will  to  return  to  the  principles  of 
their  Constitution  and  fulfill  Its  objec- 
tives. 

Because  Poland  took  the  Initiative  in 
1791  to  gain  their  independence,  they 
have  been  a  symbol  for  democracy  In 
Eastern  Europe.  However,  they  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  move  for- 
ward as  a  free  nation,  because  the  forces 
of  anarchy,  which  have  dominated  East- 
em  Europe,  will  not  permit  them  to 
gain  a  stronghold  as  a  free  nation.  Just 

2  years  after  they  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence the  Imperial  Russian  forces 
overran  their  country  placing  them  in 
bondage.  It  was  not  until  World  War  I 
that  Poland  was  able  to  again  claim  Its 
right  as  a  free  nation.  Their  independ- 
ence was  short  lived  for  In  1939  the 
forces  of  nazlsm  attacked  them  and  with 
overwhelming  might  again  placed  them 
under  bondage.  With  the  Allied  victory 
in  World  War  n  the  Polish  people  were 
hopeful  that  they  would  regain  their 
Government,  however,  the  forces  of 
communism  which  occupied  their  ter- 
ritory refused  to  give  them  this  privilege 
and  today  they  are  under  the  rule  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  people  of 
Poland  have  not  lost  faith  In  their  desire 
for  freedom.  With  each  passing  day  the 
people  become  more  determined  to  win 
their  cause. 

But  their  struggle  is  not  Isolated  for 
this   same  struggle  Is   taking   place  In 
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other  parts  of  the  world.  'Unless  we,  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  nations,  continue 
to  support  the  strong  cause  of  freedom, 
liberty  will  not  triumph.  If  we  can  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  oppressed  people, 
they  will  seek  their  place  and  gain  their 
Individual  Independence. 

A  change  toward  a  system  of  In- 
dividualism is  being  forced  on  the  Com- 
munist regime,  and  in  time,  the  people 
will  again  rule  themselves.  I  know  we  all 
look  and  hope  for  that  day. 

So  let  us  speak  out  In  observance  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day  and  show  the 
world  that  we  Intend  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  see  that  tyranny  and  atheism 
are  wiped  out.  Let  us  not  discourage  but 
encourage  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
join  us  In  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ence. By  encouraging  those  under  Com- 
munist rule  to  work  for  democracy  we 
can  one  day  enjoy  a  democratic  society 
in  a  free  world. 

Mr.  ST.  ONCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791,  which  Is  thus  bare- 
ly 2  years  younger  than  our  own  great 
docimient.  The  similarities  do  not  stop 
there,  however,  for  the  same  spirit  and 
belief  In  freedom  which  Inspire  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution were  equally  felt  by  the  Polish 
people.  1'hls  is  well  seen  in  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Polish  Constitution: 

All  power  In  clvU  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  ita  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  Integ- 
rity of  the  state,  the  civil  lllierty  and  the 
good  order  of  Society,  on  an  equal  scale 
and  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

This  democratic  philosophy  was  con- 
sidered a  threat  to  Poland's  totalitarian 
neighbors  from  its  first  pronouncement 
to  the  present  day.  Foreign  armies,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  lack  of  natural  pro- 
tective boundaries,  have  repeatedly  vio- 
lated Polish  soil,  but  have  been  unable 
to  quench  the  spirit  of  Polish  liberty. 
We  may  anticipate  with  confidence  that 
the  day  Is  not  far  off  when  Poland  will 
again  be  free  of  all  foreign  domination 
and  the  Polish  people  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine their  own  destinies. 

It  is  appropriate  on  this  very  impor- 
tant anniversary  that  we  take  note  of 
three  other  significant  events  in  Polish 
history.  This  year  marks  the  50th  year 
since  the  death  of  Henryk  Slenkiewicz, 
the  great  Polish  novelist  and  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  In  literature,  whose  fa- 
mous trilogy  dealt  with  Poland's  17th 
century  struggle  for  national  independ- 
ence. 

The  year  1967  is  also  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  Marie  Sklodowska-Curle, 
the  noted  scientist  and  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner in  physics,  as  well  as  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko,  the  Polish  hero  of  Independence. 

In  observing  these  Important  events, 
we  should  not  only  do  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  departed  great,  but  we  should 
also  recognize  the  lnvaIutUi>le  contribu- 
tions made  to  our  Nation  by  the  10  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Polish  origin.  They 
have  infused  the  traditional  Polish  love 
of  democracy,  and  the  invaluable  gift 
of  the  Polish  genius  for  creativity  into 
the  American  culture.  On  this  anniver- 
sary I  extend  greetings  to  all  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  and  assure  them  of  the 


moral  support  of  the  American  people 
in  their  efforts  to  attain  the  liberation  of 
Poland  from  Communist  domination. 

Mr.  DUUSKL  Mr.  Speaks-,  today 
marks  the  178th  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution.  On  May  3,  in  1791,  Poland 
adopted  a  liberal  Constituti(m,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  our  own  American  Con- 
stitution. But.  imllke  ours.  It  was  never 
tested  by  time.  The  ink  was  barely  dry 
when  Poland  was  overrun  and  parti- 
tioned by  her  neighbors — Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia. 

It  is  to  Poland's  lasting  credit  that  she 
lit  the  torch  of  freedom  and  himian 
rights  those  many  years  ago.  She  had  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
as  early  as  the  14th  century,  and  she  had 
local  assemblies  where  representatives 
were  chosen. 

Poland  extended  freedom  and  religious 
tolerance  to  all  within  her  boimdarles. 
Her  representative  government  was 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  right 
to  govern  rested  primarily  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  people  were  entitled  to 
a  voice  In  government. 

■While  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
written  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  love  of  freedom  ex- 
pressed in  that  document  still  lives  and 
thrives  in  the  heart  of  the  Polish  people. 
Americans  who  have  traveled  in  Poland 
recently  tell  me  that  the  love  of  liberty 
and  Independence  has  not  been  stifled 
by  the  brutality  of  Poland's  oppressors 
these  many  years. 

Oiu:  ties  with  Poland  are  broad  and 
deep,  and  they  go  as  far  back  as  Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko  and  Casimlr  Pulaski, 
both  of  whom  were  great  freedom  fight- 
ers in  our  coimtry  as  well  as  in  their  na- 
tive land.  America  Is  Indebted  to  Poland 
for  giving  us  these  military  leaders  at  a 
time  of  need.  America  is  just  as  greatly 
indebted  to  Pc^nd  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  she  has  given  us  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  development 
of  our  Nation's  culture,  industrial  might, 
Stfid  the  professions — from  the  hardest 
and  most  menial  kind  of  labor  to  the 
highest  levels  of  achievement.  Over  7 
million  Polish-Americans  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  mainstream. 

As  we  salute  the  brave  and  gallant 
Polish  people  on  this  anniversary  today, 
we  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  will  come 
soon  when  Poland  will  be  liberated  and 
again  take  her  rightful  place  In  the  fam- 
ily of  free  nations. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
commemorate  a  day  which  is  dear  not 
only  to  persons  of  Polish  extraction  but 
to  all  people  throughout  the  world  who 
love  freedcHn. 

Today,  May  3,  1967,  mfu-ks  the  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  great 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  love  of  liberty  which  can 
never  be  crushed  In  the  Polish  soul  has 
not  been  allowed  to  be  made  manifest  in 
that  unhappy  nation  because  today 
Poland  suffers  imder  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
imperialism.  This  has  been  the  tragic 
situation  almost  consistently  since  1795. 
Today,  as  then,  the  ancient  and  proud 
people  of  Poland  are  suffering  under  a 
campaign  of  forced  Russlflcation.  Yet, 
there  \s  something  In  the  Polish  national 
character  which  can  never  be  crushed 


and  despite  the  tyranny  and  foreign  op- 
pression which  has  been  P(dand's  un- 
happy lot,  the  nationalistic  spirit  and  thn 
Christian  faith  of  the  Polldi  peaplt  re- 
main strong  and  restate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote  to 
this  House  Just  one  paragraph  from  thp 
Constitution  of  1791: 

All  power  In  dvll  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  clvU  Uberty  and  tbe  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  and  on  a  lasting 
fotindatlon. 

"While  the  Constitution  of  1791  was  not 
a  lasting  document  because  of  foreign 
oppression.  Its  words  ring  down  through 
the  years  and  Its  meaning  is  as  clear  to- 
day as  It  was  almost  two  centuries  ago. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  glance  at  this  great  document,  that 
Americans  of  Polish  extraction  are  model 
citizens  and  exempllfiers  of  the  splendid 
American  dream.  Hard  work  and  honesty 
have  been  the  distinctively  Polish  con- 
tribution to  this  United  States  and  in  my 
own  14th  Congressional  District,  it  is 
well  known  that  neighbors  of  Polish  ex- 
traction are  universally  good  neighbors 
and  on  this  great  day  all  of  the  people 
of  the  14th  District,  and  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  a  wide  variety  of  ethnic  and 
ethnorellglous  groups,  join  together  to 
say  a  silent  prayer  that  once  again  the 
people  of  Poland  will  know  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  will  have  a  chance  to  be 
the  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ijeople  of  Poland,  by  action  of  its  Parlia- 
ment on  May  3,  1791,  adopted  what  his- 
torians believe  to  be  the  first  constitution 
embodying  the  basic  tenets  of  human 
dignity  and  liberty,  and  established  the 
basis  for  real  democracy  and  democratic 
development  of  that  nation.  Laboring 
under  the  tremendous  strain  and  stress 
of  surrounding  dictatorships,  with  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria  carving  out  or 
attiemptlng  to  appropriate  huge  areas 
within  Its  rightful  boundaries,  the  Polish 
leaders  of  that  day  stood  firm  in  their 
resolve  to  give  to  the  people  of  Poland  a 
form  of  government  founded  on  the 
same  democratic  principles  which  later 
became  the  foundation  stone  of  our  great 
Government.  Those  were  dark  days  for 
the  liberty-loving  Polish  people,  with 
dictators  on  all  sides  threatening  to  ob- 
literate all  Polish  culture — yes,  even  the 
Polish  language — and  replacing  them 
with  the  cultures  and  languages  of  these 
autocratic  neighbors.  But  the  National 
Diet  stood  firm  In  proclaiming  the  new 
Constitution,  thus  giving  to  the  world 
this  new  concept  of  orderly,  humane 
government. 

Unfortunately,  the  adoption  of  this 
new  form  of  government  did  not  end  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  this  great  land 
and  its  people.  The  sinister  Influences  of 
greed  and  aggression  whlrfi  has  char- 
acterized her  neighbors  throughout  the 
centuries  and  her  inability  because  of 
her  geographical  and  physical  makeup 
to  ward  off  the  ccxistant  encroachment 
and  attacks  by  her  neighbors,  brought 
about  the  further  partitioning  in  1836. 
Notwithstanding  the  continuing  bur- 
dens of  foreign  oppression,  the  stalwart 
Poles  never  gave  up  their  quest  for  free- 
dom and  Independence. 
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There  has  remained  within  the  heart 
and  minds  of  Poles  throughout  the  years 
the  undying  belief  and  determination 
that  their  culture,  their  patriotism,  their 
democratic  principles  would  ultimately 
triumph  and  that  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  live  within  their  rightful  bor- 
ders In  peace  and  tranquility.  That  hope 
and  that  belief  is  stlli  fervently  alive  In 
the  present  population  of  Poland, 
cruahed  as  it  has  been  by  present-day 
Communist  dictatorship. 

During  the  oppressive  years  of  the 
19th  century  many  of  the  cultural  and 
political  leaders  were  forced  to  See 
their  homeland  taUng  refuge  In  Prance, 
La  England  and  In  our  own  land  of  the 
free.  Chopin  fled  to  F*rance.  and  there 
gave  to  the  world  his  Immortal  works 
Earlier  Koscluszko  and  Pulaski,  flred 
with  the  spirit  of  Independence  and 
liberty,  came  to  our  shores  to  contribute 
Immeasurably  to  our  successful  struggle 
for  freedom. 

After  many  years  of  foreign  rule  and 
domination.  Poland  again  became  a  free 
nation  as  a  result  of  our  intercession 
following  World  War  I  Its  leaders  were 
then  faced  with  the  stniggle  of  estab- 
lishing democracy  after  the  tortuous 
years  of  autocratic  rule.  Oreat  progress 
was  being  made,  at  times  agauist  al- 
most Insurmountable  obstacles,  but 
again,  before  their  dreams  had  been  ful- 
filled the  iron  heel  of  conquerors  and 
opprenors  took  over  their  fair  land  in 
1939,  and  the  all  too  recurrent  stniggle 
for  freedom  and  liberty  has  been  re- 
newed. To  the  eternal  credit  of  the  Polish 
people  everywhere,  the  light  of  liberty 
remains  undinuned.  It  is  being  carried 
and  preserved  by  the  faithful  and  de- 
termined Poles  throughout  the  world 
The  struggle  for  freedom  will  ru)t  end 
until  Poland  has  once  more  been  re- 
turned to  the  circle  of  free  nations,  its 
people  assured  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They 
rightfully  look  to  our  Nation  for  this  re- 
lief: they  know  that  the  triumph  of 
liberty  and  justice  throughout  the  world 
for  which  we  are  expending  our  all  will 
be  shared  by  her  brave  people. 

On  this  176th  anniversary  date  of  their 
adoption  of  the  first  constitution  of  de- 
mocracy I  want  to  urge  the  Polish  people 
to  continue  their  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  or  right  over  might.  The  day 
la  not  far  distant  when  they  will  again 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  when  their 
nightmares  will  have  been  forgotten  and 
the  joys  of  liberty  and  constitutional 
democracy  will  return  to  their  beloved 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
nx7  remarks.  I  would  like  to  place  into 
the  RicoM)  a  letter  from  the  Polish 
American  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the 
obaervatlon  of  Polish  Constitution  Day 
and  the  several  observances  which  occur 
in  1967  which  are  of  great  Interest  to 
the  Poles  throughout  the  world. 

The  letter  follows : 

Poum  AMtmucAK  CoNcmxaa.  Imc  , 

Wttfitnfftcm.  DC  .  AprU  la,  19«7 
Hon.  BiMBT  Hxx,aTO«Ki. 
UJS.  Hou»e  of  Rrpresmtattvcs. 
WmthtngUm,  DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  Hklstoski  Commemorative  pro- 
grama  in  CoQgren  m&rUng  Pol&nd't  May  Snl 
Oonstttutlon  of   17V1   and  otber  slgnlflcant 


events  In  one  ttiouAand  years  of  the  history  uf 
the  PoUab  nAtion.  have  t>ecome  a  proud  and 
cherUhed  part  of  the  ethnic  heritage  of  ten 
million  Americana  of  Polish  ancestry  They 
axe  gratcTully  awar*  of  the  fact  that  these 
commemorative  programs  In  Congress  form 
a  continuation  of  the  golden  thread  of 
friendship,  undersuindlng  and  mtuu-il  pur- 
suit of  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  indepeiid- 
enc«  that  U  woven  Into  the  fabric  of  the 
history  of  the  .American  and  Polish  nations 

On  the  threshold  of  the  second  millennium 
as  a  nation  t>orn  of  its  baptism  and  reared 
in  Christian  precepts  of  the  Weat.  Poland 
tixlay  needs  our  encouragement  and  help 
Suffering  under  cofnmunlat  tyranny  as  trie 
result  of  diplomatic  contusion  among  the 
allied  powers,  the  PolKsh  nation  once  called 
by  a  former  President  or  the  United  States 
"an  Inspiration  of  mankind"  for  its  heroic 
deeds  la  World  War  II,  today  n«lits  with 
courage  and  rectitude  tti  save  its  millennial 
heritage  of  Western  culture  from  the  en- 
croachment by  atheistic  communism  and  Its 
tyrannical  disregard  for  human  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  man 

May  3rd  la  the  silent  national  holiday  of 
the  Poles  longing  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  Poland  Silent  becau.>»e  the  oimmu- 
nlst  regime  Is  utilizing  all  Its  powers  to  force 
the  .'-.atlun  to  forget  the  democratic  glory  of 
the  May  3rd  ConstltuUon 

This  years  observance  draws  our  attention 
to  other  significant  anniversaries  In  Polish 
history  Namely  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Thaddeua  Koecluazko.  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Henryk  Slenklewlcz 
and  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Mane 
Sklodowska-Curle 

The  Polish  American  Congress  which  rep- 
reseiila  approximately  ten  million  Americans 
of  Polish  origin  sincerely  appreciates  your 
past  participation  in  the  May  3rd  programs 
In  Congresa,  and  appeals  for  your  assistance 
In  making  the  coming  observance  as  impres- 
sive and  memorable  aa  In  previous  years 

With  highest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

CHAai.cs  BtmKK. 
Washington    Representative.    Polish. 
American  Congress 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  also  introduced 
legislation  this  afternoon  which  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Postmaster 
General  to  Issue  a  commemorative  stamp 
honoring  Mme  Marie  Sklodow.ska-Curie. 
the  discoverer  of  radium,  which  per- 
mitted us  to  enter  the  atomic  age,  on 
the  centennial  of  her  birth  which  oc- 
curs on  November  7.  1967 

Without  Mmc  Sklodowska-Curies dis- 
covery we  could  not  perform  the  scien- 
tific experiments  and  enter  into  the 
atomic  aige — an  age  that  we  could  ex- 
ploit in  terms  of  the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  tiie  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Mr  WYDLER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution  of  May  1791.  drafted 
and  adopted  on  May  3  of  that  year  is 
marked  as  a  revolutionary  move  without 
bloodshed.  By  its  liberal,  democratic  and 
progressive  provisions  Poland's  govern- 
mental machinery  was  Immensely  Im- 
proved and  made  more  efficient.  It  placed 
a  real  check  on  the  absolutism  of  the 
king  Irresponsible  council  type  of  gov- 
ernment was  cast  aside  and  ministerial 
responsibility  was  introduced  In  Its  place 
The  kirig  still  retained  many  of  his  pre- 
rogatives, but  these  were  to  be  exer- 
cised through  a  council.  Many  Intricate 
and  obsolete  features  of  the  old  system 
were  abolished,  and  class  distinctions 
were  wiped  out.  Personal  privileges  for- 
merly  enjoyed   by   the  few   were   made 


available  to  all  townsmen,  and  the  peas- 
antry was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  All  these  progressive  features 
represented  definite  advances  over  any- 
thing yet  known  In  that  part  of  Ehiropc 

It  is  almost  tragic  that  Polish  people 
could  not  enjoy  the  benefit  nf  their  Con- 
stitution of  1791,  for  they  lost  their  free- 
dom a  few  years  after  its  proclamation 
In  observing  the  anlversary  of  that  Con- 
stitution we  In  the  free  world  echo  the 
genuine  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Pol- 
ish people. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  participate  today  in  the  com- 
memoration of  the  176th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  throughout  the  United 
States,  over  30,000  of  whom  live  In  my 
own  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  will  pause  to  observe  this  sig- 
nificant anniversar>-. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  them, 
suid  my  distinguished  Colleagues  of 
Polish  extraction  in  the  Congress.  Hon 
Edward  J.  Derwinski.  of  Illinois;  Hon 
JoH.v  D.  DiNCELL,  of  Michigan;  Hon 
Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi.  of  New  York;  Hon 
Henry  Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey;  Hon 
John  C.  Kluczynski.  of  Dlinois;  Hon. 
LuciiN  N.  Nedzi.  of  Michigan;  Hon.  Al- 
viN  E.  OTCoNSKi,  of  Wisconsin;  Hon. 
Roman  C.  Pucinski,  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Dan 
RosTENKOwsKi.  of  Dlinois;  and  Hon. 
Clement  J  Zablocki.  of  Wlscor^sln.  In 
celebrating  Polish  Constitution  Day.  My 
colleagues  have  afforded  able  and  patri- 
otic leadership,  not  only  to  Polish-Amer- 
icans, but  to  all  the  American  people 
I  commend  and  compliment  the  gentle- 
men for  their  dedicated  public  service 
and  for  their  continuing  efforts  to  sus- 
tain the  hope  for  a  Poland  free  from 
Communist  bondage. 

The  adoption  of  Poland's  Constitution 
of  May  3.  1791  was  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  Poland  for  it  established  a 
limited  monarchy  supported  by  a  Parlia- 
ment; privileges  of  land  ownership  and 
holding  of  public  office  were  given  to  the 
townsmen;  the  peasants  were  placed  un- 
der protection  of  the  law;  the  first  steps 
toward  complete  abolition  of  serfdom 
were  taken;  class  distinctions  were  done 
away  with;  and  absolute  religious  toler- 
ation was  established. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was. 
thus  a  milestone  in  the  struggle  of  man- 
kind to  establish  representative  and 
democratic  governments  with  the  full 
protection  of  law  and  equal  justice  ex- 
tended to  all  of  the  people 

That  these  Judicial  and  political  re- 
forms were  Instituted  at  all  is  an  accom- 
plishment worthy  of  note,  but  that  they 
were  accomplished  without  bloodshed  or 
domestic  violence  Is  Indeed  awe  Inspir- 
ing. On  May  3,  1791,  Poland  demon- 
strated to  the  world  what  oould  be  don'i 
when  a  nation  dedicates  Itself  to  the 
Ideals  of  democracy  and  liberty  for  all  its 
people. 

May  3  has  thus  rightfully  become  a 
national  Polish  holiday.  While  the  Poles 
did  not  have  the  privilege  to  live  for  long 
under  this  Constitution,  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  lives  on  in  their 
hearts,  and  one  day  soon  the  dream  of 
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freedom  for  which  they  have  struggled 
over  the  turbulent  centuries  will  be  re- 
alized. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  this  House  has  set  aside 
time,  as  it  does  every  year  on  May  3, 
to  commemorate  the  Constitution  pro- 
claimed by  Poland  In  1791. 

As  Americans  who  cherish  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  a  Constitution  born 
in  the  same  era,  we  should  be  partlcu- 
lary  mindful  of  the  problems  of  the 
Polish  people — a  proud  people,  whose  his- 
tory as  a  nation  has  survived  tragedy  in 
ever>'  century  since  its  founding  In  the 
year  966. 

America's  geographic  Isolation  has  long 
been  one  of  our  Nation's  strengths.  Po- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the 
victim  of  geography — a  battlefield  on 
which  the  rising  and  descending  powers 
of  Europe  and  Asia  tested  their  strength 
at  the  expense  of  the  Polish  people.  And 
yet,  despite  the  long  years  of  subjuga- 
tion, the  strong  will  for  freedom  has 
never  weakened,  their  quest  for  Inde- 
pendence has  never  faltered. 

Neither  the  Mongol  hordes,  nor  the 
Swedes,  nor  the  Hapsburgs,  nor  the  Rus- 
sians, nor  the  Nazis  were  able  to  extin- 
guish the  burning  desire  of  the  Polish 
people  or  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
Polish  Constitution.  Nor  wiU  the  present 
ruler  succeed.  Even  In  the  world  of 
monolithic  communism.  Poland  Is  the 
strongest  renegade — the  Polish  tradi- 
tion, strongly  steeped  in  freedom  and 
religion — defies  full  domination  by  a 
foreign  power. 

The  Polish  link  to  American  Inde- 
pendence is  a  testament  to  this  yearning 
for  political  rights  and  liberty.  It  was 
established  early  In  our  history  when 
the  first  group  of  Polish  settlers  came  to 
the  New  World  In  1608  to  help  settle 
Jamestown  and  were  praised  for  their 
industry  by  Capt.  John  Smith.  Many 
sons  of  Poland  fought  in  General  Wash- 
ington's Army  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution. The  best  known  among  them 
were  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski. 

Today  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
fight  side  by  side  with  Americans  whose 
ancestors  came  from  nations  around  the 
world.  They  fight  for  our  freedom,  so  It 
Is  fitting  that  we  In  America  remember 
Poland  by  marking  the  167th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution,  and  we 
pay  tribute  to  a  people  whose  free  spirit 
will  one  day  tlarow  off  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  to  give  an  Indomitable  nation 
Its  rightful  place  among  other  nations. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  democratic 
glory  of  the  May  3  Constitution 
of  Poland,  I  would  like  to  Insert  Into  the 
Record  a  statement  that  I  have  received 
from  the  Polish  American  Congress  per- 
taining to  the  May  3  Polish  national 
holiday. 

This  statement  eloquently  manifests 
the  greatness  of  the  May  3  Polish  Con- 
stitution and  serves  to  remind  us  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
liberalism  In  Europe. 

We  are  deeply  Indebted  to  the  Poles 
and  should  never  forget  their  great  con- 
tribution toward  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. 

Though  the  Polish  nation  now  lies 
within  the  confines  of  communism,  I  am 
certain  that  a  strong  national  spirit  still 


prevails  and  that  one  day  soon  this  grreat 
nation  will  once  again  enjoy  Its  freedom 
to  pursue  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mat  3d— The  Poush  National  Holiday 

(By  tile  Polish  American  Congress,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC.) 

On  May  3rd  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  in  many  countries  celebrate 
a  Polish  national  holiday — the  Polish  Third 
of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live,  in  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  through  the 
month  of  May  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
liberalism  In  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3rd  In  1791,  barely  two  years 
after  the  adoption  of  Its  Constlutlon  by  the 
United  States  In  1789,  that  Poland  without  a 
bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  disorder 
succeeded  in  reforming  her  public  life  and 
in  eradicating  her  Internal  decline.  But  this 
great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795  by 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 

POLAND  PIONEERED  LIBERALISM   IN   EUROPE 

The  greatness  of  the  May  Third  Polish 
Constitution  consisted  in  the  fact  that  It 
eliminated  with  one  stroke  the  most  funda- 
mental weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamen- 
tary and  social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this 
great  moment  in  their  tilstory  to  the  fore- 
front of  their  tradition  rather  than  any  one 
of  their  anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  or 
heroic  revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  In  the 
principle  given  us  a  birthright  by  the  found- 
ers of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  the  state, 
which  Is  the  primary  postulate  in  the  1791 
Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  this  truism 
cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  political 
tradition  completely  from  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  national, 
sovereignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  from  Po- 
land was  then,  as  It  has  been  throughout 
the  years  that  followed  and  even  unto  to- 
day, a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  in 
Russia  and  Germany .  In  1795  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to  par- 
tition and  rape  her.  In  1939  Russian  and 
Prussian  soldiers  met  again  on  Polish  soil. 
as  the  obsolute  totalitarianism  systems  of 
naziism  and  communism  again  felt  the  dan- 
ger of  true  liberalism  coming  from  Poland 
Just  as  in  1791. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
this  lltjerallsin  was  formulated  in  these 
words: 

"All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  Integ- 
rity of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on   a   lasting   foundation." 

AMERICAN     AND     POLISH     CONSTITXrTIONS     SIMI- 
LARLY INSPIRED 

The  philosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  T^ird  of  May  Polish  consti- 
tution leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Polish  people  had  each 
drawn  inspiration  for  their  respective  con- 
stitutions from  the  same  source. 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the 
Third  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  Ameri- 
can of  Polish  origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans 
of  Poland's  destiny  in  the  history  of  man- 
Itind,  and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Justice,  even  though  Poland  once  more  has 
been  deprived  of  her  independence,  sover- 
eignty and  her  territory  by  one  of  our 
former  allies,  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  con- 
sent  of   other  United   Nations. 


Mr.  BYRNE  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  events  in  the  glorious  his- 
tory of  man's  struggle  for  democratic 
ideals  are  more  signL^.cant  than  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791.  Today,  176  years  later,  the 
world  remembers  and  hails  that  mo- 
mentous victory  for  democracy. 

Throughout  this  month,  Americans  in 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  from  coast  to 
coast  will  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  na- 
tion as  a  pioneer  in  the  spirit  of  liberal- 
ism. In  an  age  largely  characterized  by 
autocracy,  the  courageous  Polish  patriots 
set  forth  a  document  embodying  great 
liberal,  progressive,  and  democratic 
ideals.  Their  constitution  laid  the  foim- 
dation  for  a  form  of  government,  which, 
if  adhered  to  faithfully,  could  have 
brought  a  large  measure  of  genuine 
democracy  to  the  people  of  Poland.  It 
provided  for  ministerial  representation, 
eliminated  Invidious  class  distinctions, 
paved  the  way  for  the  eventual  aboli- 
tion of  serfdom,  established  full  religious 
toleration,  and  made  way  for  further 
governmental  reforms.  In  some  ways  it  is 
strikingly  similar  to  our  own  American 
Corvstitution,  set  forth  2  years  earlier; 
for  example,  in  the  words  of  the  Polish 
Constitution : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  llljerty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

It  is  a  great  tragedy  of  Polish  history 
that  the  great  Third  of  May  Constitution 
was  never  allowed  to  be  realized.  Its 
promise  was  destined  to  go  unfulfilled, 
for  Poland  was  forced  to  endure  the  ter- 
rible Second  Partition  in  1793.  Yet  ex- 
terior forces  could  never  really  mar  the 
significance  of  Poland's  great  stride 
toward  democracy  taken  on  that  great 
day  in  May,  for  Poland  had  proclaimed 
irrevocably  and  for  all  time  that  her  peo- 
ple were  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. 

Today,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  people  and  a 
great  nation.  I  send  greetings  to  my 
many  friends  of  Polish  ancestry  in  my 
own  Third  District  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  world.  By  commemorating  this  glad 
occasion  we  pledge  ourselves  once  again 
to  the  glorious  ideal  that  one  day  all  men 
shall  be  free. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Polish  nation,  although  parti- 
tioned and  suppressed  many  times 
throughout  its  history,  has  not  fallen  into 
oblivion  or  obscurity.  Rather,  It  has 
amazed  the  family  of  nations  with  its 
capability  to  muster  strength  and  cour- 
age, to  rebuild  Its  fallen  walls,  and  to 
produce  men  whose  stature  and  signifi- 
cance are  respected  by  all. 

A  chronicle  of  the  sciences,  for  exam- 
ple, would  not  be  complete  without  men- 
tion of  Mme.  Marie  Sklodowska- 
Curie.  Together  with  her  husband,  Pierre, 
Mme.  Curie  defined  the  fundamental 
properties  of  the  atom  and  discovered 
radiimi.  For  outstanding  achievements 
in  physics,  the  Curies  received  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  1903  and  9  years  later,  in  1912, 
Mme.  Sklodowska-Curie  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  again,  this  time  for  her  prep- 
aration of  piire  uranium  and  for  defining 
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Ite  atomic  weight.  On  this  100th  anni- 
versary of  her  birth,  we  laud  the  famous 
Polish  scientist  and  her  contribution  to 
the  field  of  physics. 

Literature,  too.  bears  the  mark  of  Pol- 
ish endeavors,  and  today,  we  would  do 
well  to  single  out  Henryk  Slenkiewlcz  for 
distinction.  Truly  great  literary  works 
withstand  both  the  test  of  time  and  the 
limitations  of  nationality.  Last  fall  re- 
corded the  50th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Slenkiewlcz  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  "Quo  Vadls."  the  masterpiece 
of  this  Polish  author,  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  and  universal  con- 
tribution to  world  literature. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  efforts 
of  the  Poles  lie  in  the  political  realm. 
for  these  constitute  the  backbone  of  a 
state.  This  year  we  commemorate  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Tadeusz 
Kosduazko,  well  known  as  a  freedom 
fighter,  both  to  the  Polish  and  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  Koscluszko  had  served  in 
the  Continental  Army  for  about  6  years 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  knew 
and  understood  the  struggle  for  a  na- 
tion's Independence:  he  hoped  the  same 
could  be  achieved  for  Poland.  In  1784, 
when  news  of  Impending  internal  re- 
forms in  Poland  reached  Koscluszko.  he 
hastened  home  to  offer  support  and  en- 
couragement. 

On  May  3.  1791.  Polish  patriots  Insti- 
gated a  written  revolution  in  the  form 
of  a  Constitution.  The  reforms  provided 
for  In  the  Constitution  were  far  reaching 
in  their  initiation  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples. The  paralyzing  llberum  veto  was 
aboliahed,  while  ministerial  responsibility 
and  biennial  parliaments  were  Instituted, 
both  of  which  showed  promise  of  being 
eCTectlTe  instruments  of  government. 
Furthermore,  suffrage  was  extended,  and 
the  peasants  were  placed  under  protec- 
tion of  the  law. 

Unhappily,  neither  the  ardor  of  the  re- 
formers nor  the  armed  battle  of  men  like 
KoadusEko  stifflced  to  withstand  stronger 
foreign  powers.  Poland  was  partitioned 
at  the  beginning  of  1793  by  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  then  again  In  1795  by  Rus- 
sia. Pnissia.  and  Austria. 

Though  the  brave  attempts  of  the 
Consftltution  of  May  3  were  suppressed, 
the  Ideals  have  been  reviyed  and  passed 
on  through  generations  of  Poles.  Just 
as  Poland  continues  to  produce  men  and 
women  of  outstanding  abilities,  so  it  will 
perpetuate  the  struggle  for  liberty.  The 
Ptdlsh  spirit  cannot  be  vanquished:  de- 
termined in  character,  courageous  of 
heart,  it  will  yet  see  the  dre&ms  of  Ko«- 
eiuasko  realized;  It  will  inspire  more 
Sklodowska -Curies  and  Slenklewiczs:  it 
wlT  resuscitate  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  May  3. 

Mr.  EXUCZTNSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasiire  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  May  3  Constitution  of 
Poland.  That  great  Polish  document  was 
an  outstanding  landmark  in  the  rich  his- 
tory of  that  nation,  and.  Indeed,  In  the 
history  of  mankind's  striving  for  democ- 
racy. 

Set  forth  in  1791,  barely  2  years  after 
the  adoption  of  our  own  American  Con- 
stitution, the  May  3  Constitution  con- 
tained an  undeniable  promise  of  democ- 
racy for  Poland.  Contemporary  observ- 


ers hailed  it  for  its  progressive,  liberal, 
and  democratic  spirit  The  great  British 
statesman  and  political  theorist,  Ed- 
mund Boike,  exclaimed  that  it  "con- 
tained the  seeds  of  continuous  improve- 
ment, being  built  on  the  same  principles 
which  make  our  British  con.stltution  so 
excellent.  " 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  .some  of  the  out- 
standing feature.s  of  tliat  great  docu- 
ment The  May  3  Constitution  converted 
Poland  into  a  hereditary  limited  mon- 
archy with  miixisterlal  responsibility 
and  bieruUal  parliaments.  Ministerial  re- 
sponsibility was  an  extremely  important 
part  of  the  constitution,  for  herein  lay 
the  seed.s  of  a  British  type  of  constitu- 
tionalism. Moreover,  the  Constitution 
abolished  the  obstructive  machlnerj-  of 
the  antiquated  system  of  government 
and  eliminated  class  distinctions.  Peas- 
ants were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  law  At)solute  religious  tolerance  was 
established.  Yet,  regrettably,  this  glori- 
ous blueprint  for  Polish  democracy  was 
destined  to  be  discarded  only  2  years 
later  as  a  "dangerous  novelty."  in  the 
terrible  Second  Partition  of  Poland  in 
1793 

Yes.  Mr  Speaker,  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion wa^i  set  aside  on  September  23,  1793, 
when  Poland  was  reduced  to  one-third 
of  her  original  size,  having  lost  all  her 
eastern  provinces  to  Russia  and  much  of 
her  territory  on  the  west  to  Prussia.  Yet, 
long  after  the  destruction  and  evil  of 
those  conquering  powers  have  been  for- 
gotten, mankind  will  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  the  great  May  3  Constitution.  In 
commemorating  this  great  occasion  of 
May  3,  we  help  preserve  the  sacred  mem- 
ory of  one  of  man's  most  significant  acts. 

Mr  Speaker,  commemoration  of  the 
great  Polish  anniversary  of  May  3  deep- 
ens the  faith  and  heightens  the  courage 
of  every  Pole,  of  every  American  of 
Polish  origin,  and,  yes,  of  every  man 
everywhere  who  believes  in  democracy. 
It  is  thus  a  very  meaningful  and  heart- 
warming occasion,  not  only  in  my  own 
fifth  district  of  nilnols.  but  throughout 
our  great  land,  and  all  over  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
176th  anniversary  of  Poland's  pioneering 
Constitution  of  1791.  I  want  to  Join  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  remembrance 
of  Poland's  great  contributions  In  the 
struggle  to  advance  human  freedom  and 
the  level  of  attainment  by  civilized  man. 
And  I  tim  honored  to  renew  my  pledge  to 
do  all  I  can  to  help  bring  about  the 
achievement  once  again  of  true  Polish 
freedom  and  independence. 

No  nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth  has 
been  more  dedicated  than  Poland, 
throughout  its  long  and  frequently  tragic 
history,  In  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
and  national  independence.  And  no  na- 
tion has  been  a  greater  beneficiary  of 
that  dedication  than  these  United  States, 
where  we  owe  so  much  In  our  own  Revo- 
lutionary War  to  the  gallant  Polish 
heroes  who  adopted  our  cause  as  their 
own. 

No  nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  done  more 
to  advance  the  cultural  level  of  our  civil- 
ization. And  no  nation  has  contributed 
a  hardier  and  more  loyal  stream  of  im- 
migrants to  our  shores   It  is  significant 


that  the  Constitution  of  1791  which  we 
honor  today  was,  like  our  own  Constitu- 
tion of  1787.  a  source  of  inspriation  to 
those  who  cherish  freedom  tliroughout 
the  world. 

During  the  past  year.  In  which  the 
millennial  anniversary  of  Christianity  in 
Poland  was  celebrated,  many  hopes  for 
the  full  reintegration  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple into  the  free  community  of  nations 
were  aroused.  The  spiritual  achieve- 
ments of  this  anniversary  celebration 
will  have  lasting  influence.  By  compari- 
son the  Implacable  hostility  of  the  Polish 
Oovenunent  to  freedom  of  worship, 
made  manifest  in  mean  and  Jealous  re- 
strictions, will  someday  pass  and  be  for- 
gotten. 

Yet  with  all  President  Johnson's  com- 
mendable efforts  to  improve  our  relations 
with  Poland,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
Communist  government's  attitude  still 
apparently  remains  unchanged.  Only  last 
month  President  Ochab,  of  Poland  made 
a  3 -day  state  visit  to  Rome.  Although 
such  calls  are  a  tradition  for  visiting 
heads  of  state,  the  Polish  President  omit- 
ted any  call  upon  Pope  Paul  VI.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  the  belief  of  Vati- 
can experts  that  the  last  chief  of  state 
to  shun  a  meeting  with  the  pontiff  was 
Adolf  Hitler,  during  his  visit  to  Musso- 
lini in  May  1938  It  is  a  parallel  that 
should  give  the  Polish  Government 
pause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  Is  appropriate 
to  call  attention  to  a  very  practical, 
concrete  step  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  take  to  advance  the  cause 
of  individual  and  national  freedom  in 
Poland  as  well  as  other  captive  nations. 
A  special  committee  of  this  chamber 
could  conduct  an  Inquiry  and  study  of 
all  the  captive  nations  including  those 
in  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  Asia  and  elsewhere.  Particular  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  moral  and 
legal  status  of  Communist  totalitarian 
control  over  these  nations,  and  to  the 
conditions  existing  there.  Emphasis 
should  also  be  placed  on  the  means  by 
which  our  own  country  can  best  assist 
them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their  pres- 
ent plight  and  In  their  aspiration  to  re- 
gain their  freedoms. 

In  this  90th  Congress  and  In  the  three 
preceding  ones,  I  have  sponsored,  along 
with  other  Members,  a  resolution  to 
achieve  these  purposes.  House  Resolution 
14.  to  establish  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations,  which  I  Introduced, 
is  now  before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, along  with  resolutions  for  the  same 
purpose  sponsored  by  a  dozen  of  my  col- 
leagues. Our  resolution  would  establish 
a  committee  of  10  Members  of  the  House 
from  both  parties,  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  It  would  make  such  Interim  re- 
ports to  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
It  deemed  proper.  It  would  flle  Its  first 
comprehensive  report,  together  with  its 
recommendations,  by  January  31,  1968 

I  feel  confident  that  the  facts  brought 
to  light  through  these  studies  and  hear- 
ings would  themselves  focus  a  powerful 
searchlight  on  an  empire  too  shrouded 
by  darkness.  They  would  lend  strength 
and  encouragement  to  those  who  may 
feel  they  are  stniggllng  alone  to  advance 
the  cause  of  man's  dignity  and  freedom, 
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In  Poland  and  elsewhere  among  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  mark  this 
anniversary  of  Polish  freedom  under  law, 
I  hope  each  of  us  will  resolve  to  do  all  we 
can  to  speed  the  day  when  Poland  will 
once  again  be  a  wholly  Independent 
member  of  the  International  community 
of  nations.  And  I  believe  we  can  speed 
the  day  when  the  friends  of  liberty  In 
Poland  can  feel  that  their  individual 
freedom  and  dignity  have  at  last  become 
secure. 

Mrs.  ORIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  and  in 
doing  so,  we  celebrate  and  honor  the  deep 
ties  between  our  country  and  the  people 
of  Poland. 

These  ties  are  rooted  in  the  principles 
we  share,  principles  which  were  strik- 
ingly enunciated  by  the  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791 :  liberty,  representation,  pro- 
tection under  law.  They  originated  in  the 
valiant  participation  of  Polish  soldiers 
and  patriots  in  our  own  revolution  and 
have  been  nourished  by  the  rich  gifts  the 
Polish  people  have  brought  to  our  life 
and  culture. 

We  all  know  how  greatly  Poland  has 
sxiffered  since  it  fell  to  Inviding  Russian 
Armies  shortly  after  1791.  Repeatedly, 
it  has  borne  oppression,  partition,  denial 
of  religious  and  political  freedom.  But 
its  people  have  never  been  without  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  their  freedom, 
never  without  faith  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  their  hope. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  finest  tribute  we 
can  offer  them  on  this  anniversary  Is  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  achievement 
for  all  men  of  the  Ideals  they  espoused 
so  nobly,  so  tragically  briefly  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
3  marks  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most 
Important  Polish  national  holidays:  the 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791.  It  was  on  this  date  176  years 
ago  that  Poland  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion through  which  the  country  trans- 
formed itself  Into  a  modern  state.  The 
Constitution  was  adopted  at  a  critical 
time  in  Polish  history.  In  1772,  the  ab- 
solute rulers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria had  taken  away  large  sections  of 
Polish  territory.  Facing  possible  annihi- 
lation, all  forces  in  Poland  united  behind 
the  new  Constitution  which  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  liberal  movements  in 
America,  England,  and  France. 

Regrettably,  the  Polish  people  have 
not  been  as  fortunate  as  these  other  peo- 
ples, for  the  aggressive  policies  of  bor- 
dering countries  have  time  and  again 
violated  the  sovereign  territory  of  Po- 
land. It  is  Ironic,  today,  that  this  his- 
toric Polish  date  is  not  even  mentioned 
In  Poland  under  the  present  Communist 
dictatorship,  but  is  observed  by  the  many 
Polish  communities  in  the  free  world, 
especially  In  the  United  States. 

The  support  of  both  American  and 
Polish  citizens  for  the  same  principle  of 
freedom  can  be  described  in  similar  his- 
toric events.  It  was  on  May  3  in  1791, 
barely  2  years  after  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  by  the  United  States,  that 
Poland  without  a  bloody  revolution  or 
any  disorder  succeeded  in  reforming  her 
public  life  and  In  eradicating  her  internal 
decline. 


The  greatness  of  the  May  3  Polish 
Constitution  lies  in  the  principle  it  em- 
braced: the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in 
the  state.  We  Americans  often  take  this 
principle  for  granted,  for  we  have  been 
reared  in  It  as  a  birthright  by  the  foun- 
ders of  our  great  Republic.  The  Polish 
people,  however,  were  pioneers  in  a  Eu- 
rope beset  with  dictatorships  and  the 
principle  of  absolute  state  sovereignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  from 
Poland  was  then  a  threat  to  tyranny  and 
absolutism  in  Russia  and  Germany.  In 
1795,  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers  met 
again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  absolute 
totalitarianism  system  of  nazlsm  and 
communism  again  felt  the  danger  of  true 
liberalism  coming  from  Poland  just  as  in 
1791. 

The  natural  geographic  protection  of 
oceans  and  friendly  neighbors  has  al- 
lowed the  United  States  to  nurture  the 
growth  of  its  system  of  government 
based  upon  a  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  The  Polish  people  have  not 
been  offered  the  same  opportunity.  But 
this  reality  does  not  negate  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  occasion.  The  May  3  Polish 
Constitution  was  based  upon  a  principle 
that  citizens  of  Polish  ancestry  living 
anywhere  in  the  free  world  can  proudly 
support  and  join  In  celebrating.  The 
principle  Is  one  men  of  all  nationalities 
can  actively  support. 

To  the  10  million  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  and  to  the  many  other  citizens 
of  the  free  world  who  are  descendants 
of  that  land,  we  can  pay  no  greater  trib- 
ute, we  can  make  no  greater  wish,  than 
to  urge  their  continuing  support  for  the 
principle  so  clearly  stated  in  their  May 
3  Constitution: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
citizens  of  Polish  origin  in  many  coun- 
tries celebrate  a  Polish  national  holi- 
day—the Polish  Third  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day.  In  the  United  States,  alone,  re- 
side 10  million  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  "free 
Poles"  have  chosen  as  their  day  of  na- 
tional celebration  the  armiversary  of  the 
Constitution  of  Poland  of  May  3,  1791. 
It  Is  not  the  day  celebrated  by  the  Com- 
munist government  which  today  domi- 
nates Poland.  For  the  Constitution  of 
1791 — a  truly  remarkable  document — 
epitomized  the  soul  of  a  free  Poland,  the 
spirit  of  a  people  who,  remembering  a 
glorious  past,  were  emerging  from  domi- 
nation, and  were  confldent  of  a  future 
of  freedom. 

Long  had  Poland  been  the  victim  of 
her  stronger  neighbors,  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia, both  of  whom  used  her  as  a  buffer 
to  their  own  military  might,  as  well  as 
a  sphere  of  compensation  for  gains  by 
the  other  on  battlefields  elsewhere.  When 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  died  In 
1786,  relationships  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  deteriorated.  Russia  became  in- 
volved In  a  war  with  Turkey.  This  in- 
volvement drew  their  attention  from  the 
Polish  "problem,"  giving  the  leaders  of 
that  coimtry  sufficient  security  to  embark 


on  a  reform  of  the  Constitution,  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  the  liberal  thinking  then 
current  in  Western  Europe  as  manifested 
in  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitution,  and  the  stir- 
rings of  the  French  Revolution.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Polish  Parliament  was  called 
in  1788  to  set  about  drafting  these  con- 
stitutional reforms,  and  the  patriotic  lib- 
erals, with  the  encouragement  of  King 
Stanislas,  were  hopeful  that  their  propo- 
sitions would  be  given  immediate  and 
careful  consideration. 

As  often  happens  when  the  forces  of 
change  meet  the  forces  of  reaction,  prog- 
ress was  considerably  slowed — the  dis- 
cussions dragged  on  with  opposition  to 
liberalism  and  moderation  being  led  by 
the  military  and  landowning  aristocracy. 
Nevertheless,  with  patience  and  aware- 
ness of  every  opportunity  offered  for 
progress  on  May  4,  1791—3  years  since 
the  original  draft  had  been  presented — 
the  proposed  constitution  was  placed  be- 
fore the  Parliament  for  ratification  and 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

That  Constitution  paid  tribute  to  a 
noble  past.  It  was  designed  for  a  then 
free  Poland.  Yet  it  looked  to  the  distant 
future  as  well  as  to  the  contemporary 
scene — the  theme  of  that  Constitution 
was  the  love  of  liberty,  the  respect  for 
individual  freedom,  and  the  granting  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  on  the  basis 
of  equality.  This  Constitution  was,  more- 
over, to  l)e  the  standard  for  all  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  all  future  legislatures 
of  Poland.  Provision  was  made  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  for  the  civil  liberties,  for 
personal  liberty,  and  the  guarantee  of 
these  liberties  by  common  defense. 

In  remembering  their  manifesto  to 
those  liberties  as  framed  in  the  consti- 
tutional reforms  of  1791,  let  us  salute 
all  those  who  sacrificed  so  much  for  what 
all  of  us  hold  so  dear. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  18th 
century  is  best  remembered  for  giving 
birth  to  democratic  ideas  and  institu- 
tions. In  that  age  of  revolutionary  fer- 
vor the  Poles  wanted  a  new  govern- 
mental m£w;hinery.  more  efBclent  and 
progressive  than  the  one  they  had.  In 
1791  their  democratic  leaders  prepared 
a  constitution  that  was  to  meet  their 
needs. 

That  historic  constitution  placed  a 
real  check  on  the  absolutism  of  the  king. 
A  constitutional  form  of  government  was 
established,  one  with  a  cabinet  of  minis- 
terial responsibility.  The  powers  of  the 
upper  legislative  chamber  were  curtailed, 
find  those  of  the  lower  chamber  were 
considerably  enhanced.  The  electorate 
was  enlarged  and  the  peasants  were 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Many  class  distinctions  and  privileges 
were  abolished  and  the  arbitrary  power 
of  local  landlords  over  the  peasantry  was 
eliminated.  Religious  toleration  was 
guaranteed,  and  the  provision  was  made 
for  the  periodic  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. With  all  these  sweeping 
changes  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
1791  was  rightly  regarded  as  a  momen- 
tous document;  as  such  it  was  hailed  by 
the  champions  of  freedom  everywhere. 
The  Poles  have  always  looked  back  at  this 
constitution  as  their  charter  for  free- 
dom, and  have  observed  its  anniversary 
with  due  solemnity.  On  the  observance 
of  the  176th  anniversary  of  Polish  Con- 
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Btltution  Day  I  am  delighted  to  Join  my 
Polish- American  friends. 

Mr.  BfXSKIIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  paose  to  commemorate  the  176th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  a 
Poiiab  Constitution.  On  May  3.  1791.  a 
short  3  years  after  our  fledghng  Nation 
promulcated  Its  Constitution,  Poland  Is- 
sued the  first  national  declaration  of 
liberalism  Europe  was  to  witness. 

Their  Constitution  gave  voice  to  the 
same  aspirations  for  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  breathed  life  into  the  same 
national  longing  for  liberty  that  Inspired 
our  early  patriots. 

But  unlike  us.  the  people  of  Poland 
were  not  long  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
an  enlightened  Constitution  She  fell  vic- 
tim to  one.  then  another,  of  her  mightier 
neighbors'  ambitions  for  conquest  and 
territorial  gain. 

Even  now  she  bears  the  heel  of  an  op- 
pressive dictatorship;  and  the  Commu- 
nist ideology  of  an  absentee  landlord 
wttk*  to  smother  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom  bravely  bom  on  that  May  day  In 
1791. 

On  this  day  we  commemorate,  as  well. 
the  150th  anniversary  ot  the  death  of 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  that  great  Polish 
patriot,  who  fought  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  these  United  States  when  we 
sought  our  Independence.  Let  us  ru)te, 
too,  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Madam  Curie,  bom  Marie  Skoldowska 
In  Warsaw.  Poland,  In  1867.  Her  contri- 
butions to  the  world  of  medicine  secure 
her  a  lasting  place  In  history  and  are  a 
particular  source  of  pride  to  her  native 
countrymen. 

That  this  kindred  nation,  which  has 
given  so  many  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
to  enrich  our  country  and  strengthen  the 
bonds  between  us.  Is  not  yet  free,  stands 
as  a  challenge  to  all  free  men.  Let  today's 
commemoration  be  not  only  a  tribute, 
but  a  solemn  pledge  to  help  Poland  re- 
Jotn  the  brotherhood  of  indei>endent 
nations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  Is  significant  that  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Poland's  Constitution  Day  In  the 
United  States  we  hark  back  to  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  That  docimient. 
forged  only  4  years  after  our  own  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  era  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  Uke  the  latter,  places  strong  em- 
phasis upon  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 
In  this  respect  the  Polish  Constitution 
reflects  strongly  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
which  reached  a  climax  a  few  years  later 
In  the  French  Revolution. 

The  theme  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791  Is  the  love  of  liberty,  the  respect 
for  Individual  freedom,  the  granting  of 
equality  to  all  Its  people.  The  courage 
and  determination  to  achieve  these  goals 
for  country  and  for  the  Individuals  who 
constitute  It  seem  to  emanate  from  this 
document.  The  note  of  freedom  Is  re- 
current as  provision  is  made  for  the 
scheme  of  government.  In  It  is  expressed 
the  determination  to  guard  "liberty,  and 
our  natural  rights"  with  "zeal  and  firm- 
ness," prizing  this  liberty  and  these 
rights  "more  than  life,  and  every  per- 
sonal consideration"  not  only  contem- 
poraneously but  ^or  "future  generations." 

These  clauses  strike  a  note  of  sym- 
pathy In  the  United  States.  How  like  our 


own  Ideals  and  expressed  principles,  they 
make  us  reflect,  too,  upon  our  greater 
good  fortune.  For  us  throughout  the  en- 
suing century  and  a  half  there  has  been 
preserved  for  us  a  government  which  has 
respected  that  spirit  of  Individual  liberty 
and  been  able  to  maintain  Its  independ- 
ence as  a  country  Poland  has  been  less 
fortunate.  During  that  time  Its  Inde- 
pendence has  been  trampled,  anni- 
hilated, restored,  only  to  be  trampled 
again.  But  the  Independent  spirit  of 
the  Polish  people  has  never  been  extln- 
gul.shed  In  recent  years  It  has  found 
renewed  expression  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  there  Is  further  hope  for  the  future. 

Our  sympathy  extends  beyond  the 
formal  barriers  to  Poland's  freedom.  We 
recoKnize  the  Indomitable  soul  of  Poland 
which  through  the  ages  has  triumphed 
and  maintained  Its  faith  In  Individual 
liberty  and  the  dignity  of  man 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  my  colleagues  In  our  observing 
this  176th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution, a  truly  great  and  historic  docu- 
ment adopted  on  May  3,  1791. 

The  harmonious  unification  of  the  di- 
verse elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
possess  a  warm  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere  It  is.  therefore,  fitting  that 
we  clearly  manifest  to  the  brave  Polish 
people  the  historic  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  Just  aspirations  for  the  recovery 
of  their  freedom  and  independence 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his 
January  1918  message  to  Congress.  In- 
cluded In  his  famous  14  points  the  dec- 
laration that  an  Independent  Polish 
state  should  be  erected.  Ignace  Paderew- 
skl  organized  thousands  of  Poles  In 
America  as  volunteers  to  fight  In  support 
of  that  cause. 

Poland,  stiffering  imder  Commimlst 
tyranny  today,  still  fights  with  courage 
and  rectitude  to  save  Its  ancient  herit- 
age of  Western  culture  from  the  en- 
croachment by  atheistic  communism 
and  Its  ruthless  disregard  for  human 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Through  coincidence,  this  year's  ob- 
servance also  Is  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  deatii  of  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  who 
rendered  great  service  to  the  American 
Revolution.  He  was  a  military  aide 
to  Oeorge  Washington  and  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  paid  eloquent  tribute 
to  him  as  "the  purest  spirit  of  liberty." 

This  year  also  marks  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  a  world  renowned  scientist 
who  was  born  In  Poland;  namely.  Madam 
Curie  Marls  Sklodowska  Curie  discov- 
ered and  defined  the  fundamental  prop- 
erties of  the  atom  from  radioactivity 
that  changed  the  course  of  scientific 
thought.  The  entire  world  owes  this  citi- 
zen of  Poland  everlasting  gratitude  for 
her  great  contribution  to  science. 

The  year  1967  is  also  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  passing  of  Heru^k  Slenkle- 
wlcz.  the  greatest  novelist  Poland  pro- 
duced. Through  his  great  novel  of  uni- 
versal appeal  'Quo  Vadis."  Sienkiewicz 
personified  Poland  s  contribution  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Western  cul- 
ture. Politically,  Sienkiewicz  was  an  "am- 


bassador of  Poland."  It  was  he.  who 
pleaded  before  the  bar  of  Europe  for  his 
forgotten  country. 

The  United  States  Is  the  great  Nation 
It  Is  because  of  the  Ideals  and  Industry 
of  Its  people.  There  are  today  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  who  have 
done  so  very  much  for  our  own  country 
and  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  one  of 
our  main  highways  is  known  as  the 
Pulaski  Highway,  which  Is  part  of  U.S. 
40 

Despite  the  fact  that  Poland  still  suf- 
fers under  the  enslavement  of  Soviet 
communism,  the  flame  of  freedom  which 
Paderewskl  lighted  remains  alive  and 
burns  brightly. 

The  United  States  can  do  much  to  aid 
freedom  In  Poland  and  the  restoration  of 
Independence  to  that  ancient  country  is 
a  purpose  that  will  ever  be  near  my  heart 
and  to  the  heart  of  all  good  Americans 
We  look  forward  to  a  bright  new  day 
when  once  again  Poland  will  be  a  truly 
free  and  Independent  land  In  the  com- 
munity of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues to  commemorate  a  major  event 
in  the  historical  battle  for  freedom  and 
the  right  of  people  to  establish  their  own 
form  of  government. 

On  May  3,  1791.  Poland  adopted  a 
liberal  constitution,  patterned  In  many 
respects  after  our  own  revered  American 
Constitution  which  had  been  written 
only  4  years  t>efore. 

The  Polish  Constitution  called  for  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  aiul  the  Judicial 
branches  of  Oovemment.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Constitution,  it  was 
based  on  the  principle  that  all  power  in 
civil  society  is  derived  from  the  will  of 
the  people,  that  sovereignty  resides  in 
the  citizenry,  not  in  the  state  itself. 

Unlike  oiir  own  Constitution,  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution  of  May  Third  was  never 
tested  by  time.  Shortly  after  its  adop- 
tion, Poland  was  overwhelmed  and  par- 
titioned by  the  three  neighboring  em- 
pires: Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Poland  was  more 
advanced  and  enlightened  than  any  of 
those  three  states,  their  combined  power 
proved  too  strong. 

Yet  Poles  in  the  homeland  and  around 
the  world  have  never  ceased  to  honor 
that  golden  moment  in  Polish  history. 
Thus  we  too  today  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  May  3  Constitution  in  this  millen- 
nium year,  plus  one. 

For  us  at  this  point  in  time  there  Is 
an  Important  lesson  to  be  learned,  a  les- 
son in  geopolitics.  For  despite  the  fact 
that  two  nations  adopted  constitutions 
of  a  progressive  nature,  one  nation  grew 
and  prospered,  the  other  was  carved  up 
among  Its  neighbors. 

Was  It  because  of  some  superior  moral- 
ity which  infused  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  this  Nation?  Was  there  some  flaw  in 
the  Polish  character  which  meant  Its 
doom?  I  think  not. 

The  most  significant  difference.  It 
seems  to  me,  was  geography.  The  United 
States  occupies  a  large  portion  of  a  con- 
tinent with  friendly  nations.  Poland,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  a  small  part  of  its 
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continent  and  historically  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  great  powers. 

The  United  States  has  been  fortunate 
in  being  bounded  by  the  great  oceans 
and  protected  by  strong  naval  forces, 
first  the  British  and  then  our  own  U.S. 
Navy.  Poland  lies  on  a  broad  plain  and 
Is  easily  Invaded. 

Since  we  can  be  certain  that  these 
facts  of  geography  will  remain  constant, 
we  In  America  must  try  to  imderstand 
how  Poland's  place  in  E^urope  has  shaped 
the  thinking  of  her  leaders  and  her  peo- 
ple. With  such  understanding  we  may 
be  better  able  to  see  why  recognition  of 
the  Oder-Neisse  Line  as  Poland's  eastern 
boundary  is  so  important  to  the  Poles.  We 
may  be  better  able  to  perceive  what  has 
happened — and  why — since  the  1958  Oc- 
tober Revolution. 

Understanding.  It  seems  to  me,  is  a 
better  starting  point  for  policy  than 
condemnation. 

Since  1960  I  have  had  several  oppor- 
tunities to  view  conditions  In  Poland 
firsthand.  As  my  mission  reports  have 
indicated,  there  is  much  which  disturbs 
me  in  current  Polish  Government  policies 
and  society. 

The  Government  has  taken  repressive 
actions  against  the  church,  which  are 
ii^imical  to  man's  freedom  of  religious 
practice. 

Freedom  to  speak  and  to  publish  and 
to  assemble  are  circumscribed. 

Adherence  to  sterile  Communist  eco- 
nomic doctrines  have,  in  fact,  stunted 
Poland's  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Dependency  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  has  re- 
quired Poland  to  take  actions  and  posi- 
tions In  International  affairs  which  are 
in  conflict  with  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  West. 

We  certainly  must  not  overlook  these 
difiSculties.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
they  should  not  be  the  cause  for  immedi- 
ate condemnation  and  outright  rejection 
of  the  Polish  people.  Rather,  we  should 
seek  through  diplomacy  to  foster  forces 
of  enlightenment  within  the  Polish  state. 

In  that  regard,  I  applaud  the  recent 
agreement  between  Poland  and  the 
United  States  to  postpone  the  payment 
of  $17  odlllon  which  were  to  come  due 
this  year  vnder  past  Public  Law  480  sur- 
plus salc^       reements. 

In  my  boidy  mission  report  of  August 
1965.  following  a  visit  to  Poland,  I  noted : 

The  PoiM  have  been  meticulous  In  pay- 
ing their  obilgmttona  to  the  VB.  Oovemment. 
Theee  obllj;atlonB  arUe  from  the  settlement 
of  our  Immediate  post-World  War  n  aid  to 
Poland;  Kxport-Import  Bank  loans  extended 
during  the  late  1950's;  settlement  of  claims 
of  American  nationals  whoae  property  In 
Poland  was  nationalized;  and  payments  for 
Public  Law  480  sales.  Currently,  the  Poles 
are  paying  us.  In  U.S.  dollars,  $13  to  #14 
million  annually  under  these  various  agree- 
ments. By  1967,  however,  these  payments  will 
double. 

In  the  meantime,  Poland  has  been  put  In 
a  double  squeeze  by  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress last  year  (1)  In  making  Poland  In- 
eligible for  further  sales  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  400  (sales  for  Polish  Eloiya), 
and  (2)  in  providing  that  sales  under  title 
IV  of  Public  Law  480  (sales  for  VB.  dollars) 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  In  6  years — as 
against  20  years  for  other  cotmtrles.  Their 
dlfflculty  is  comf>ounded  by  the  fact  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  iMt  Public  Law  480 
•ales  agreement,  the  Poles  consented  to  pur- 


chase $30  mlllloa  worth  of  U.S.  farm  com- 
modities on  straight  commercial  terms,  and 
another  $30  million  worth  on  terms  involving 
payment  In  VS.  dollars.  In  three  annual 
Instalhnents. 

Poland's  purehaeea  of  VB.  surplus  farm 
oommoditlea  tmder  title  I  have  averaged 
approximately  $50  million  a  year.  By  not 
being  able  to  make  additional  purchases  un- 
der title  I,  Poland  is  now  forced  to  lay  out  in- 
creased amounts  of  very  scarce  hard  cui- 
rency  earnings  in  order  to  meet  its  food  and 
fiber  needs.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  already 
pointed  out,  her  payments  to  the  United 
States,  in  n.S.  dollars,  are  about  to  double. 

In  order  to  meet  both  her  commitments 
to  the  United  States  and  the  basic  require- 
ments for  food  of  her  people,  Poland  has  to 
increase  her  hard  currency  earnings,  obtain 
credits,  or  solve  her  problem  through  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

Polish  exports  to  the  United  States — ap- 
proximately $64  million  last  year — cannot 
increase  fast  enough  to  meet  Poland's  hard 
currency  needs.  It  would  seem  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  one  area  where  some  compro- 
mise may  be  possible  Involves  the  terms  of 
trade  under  title  IV  sales  (sales  for  U.S. 
dollars).  In  my  view,  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  negotiate  these  terms 
In  return  for  some  specific  concessions.  Lack 
of  forward  planning  In  this  field  may  lead 
to  some  undesirable  consequences. 

The  agreement  which  subsequently 
has  been  worked  out  with  the  Polish 
Government  by  our  very  able  Ambassa- 
dor, the  Honorable  John  Gronouski,  is 
fully  In  keeping  with  my  recommenda- 
tions at  that  time. 

Further,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed to  accept  the  payment  in  zlotys 
Instead  of  dollars,  with  the  money  to  be 
used  to  finance  English-language  teach- 
ing In  Poland. 

■nils  provision  will  help  Insure  that 
future  generations  of  Poles  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  speak 
the  language  of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton, 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Through  the  medium  of  language  the 
young  people  of  Poland  will  be  able  to 
learn  of  and  understand  the  great  West- 
em  concepts  of  man's  dignity,  his  in- 
alienable rights.  Including  his  right  to 
liberty.  Surely,  such  a  program  serves 
the  Interests  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Poland's  future  wlU  not 
be  an  imbroken  march  toward  Western 
Ideals.  There  will  be  steps  forward,  and 
steps  backward. 

Through  the  element  of  an  able  and 
skilled  diplomacy,  we  should  try  to  max- 
imize progression  and  minimize  regres- 
sion. In  this  effort  our  goal  should  al- 
ways be  that  Poland  overcome  its  geo- 
political disadvantages  In  order  that  its 
I>e<H}Ie  may  live  once  again  under  the  kind 
of  enlightened  government  envisioned  by 
the  May  3  Constitution. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  celebrate  the  176th  anniversary  of 
Poland's  May  3  Constitution  of  1791. 
This  remarkable  document  established 
for  the  first  time  In  Europe  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  a  responsible 
cabinet  form  of  government.  It  reflected 
the  Ideals  of  a  courageous  people  devoted 
to  freedom.  Tragically,  this  new  form 
of  government  was  never  given  a  true 
test,  as  the  Russian  Army  occupied 
Poland  shortly  after  the  ratification  of 
ttw  Constitution. 

Throughout  periods  of  oppression,  and 


frequent  Invasion  and  occupation,  the 
Polish  people  have  maintained  a  fierce 
desire  and  appreciation  for  freedom. 
Today,  we  who  live  in  the  free  world  are 
able  to  celebrate  and  applaud  those  wise 
individuals  who  framed  the  May  3  Con- 
stitution. However,  in  a  Poland  which 
is  once  again  subjected  to  occupation  and 
external  control,  celebration  of  the  May 
3  Constitution  must  be  carried  on  in  a 
secret  manner,  because  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled government  has  abolished  the 
holiday.  Despite  this  ban,  the  3d  of 
May  remains  a  symbol  to  the  people  of 
Poland — a  symbol  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent life  they  long  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  well  aware 
of  the  many  scientific,  political,  and 
cultural  contributions  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple to  our  country,  and  to  the  free  world. 
Their  efforts  have  added  significantly  to 
the  intellectual  ar.d  economic  develop- 
ment of  Western  civilization.  This  year 
marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  a  Pole  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  freedom  of  our  own  country. 
Thsuldeus  Koscluszko  loved  liberty  so 
much  that  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1776  to  help  us  in  our  fight  for  independ- 
ence in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Shortly 
after  his  arrivsil  here,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  colonel  and  served  as  an  en- 
gineer in  the  Continental  Army.  The 
following  year  he  became  a  part  of  the 
Northern  Army,  and  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  the  outstanding  fortifica- 
tions at  Van  Schaick,  Saratoga,  and 
West  Point.  As  both  an  engineer  and 
fighter,  Koscluszko  performed  brilliant- 
ly with  the  American  forces,  serving  with 
great  distinction  for  over  6  years.  Event- 
ually, he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  Throughout  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  afterward,  he  im- 
pressed all  who  knew  him  with  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Thomas 
Jefferson  described  him  as  "the  purest 
son  of  liberty  among  you  all  that  I  have 
ever  known,  the  kind  of  Uberty  which  ex- 
tends to  all,  not  only  to  the  rich." 

Thaddeus  Koscluszko  remains  the 
symbol  of  the  freedom-loving  Polish 
people.  Today,  as  we  recognize  the 
achievements  of  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
May  3,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is 
a  nation  of  Poles  subjected  to  the  vslll 
of  an  oppressing  external  government 
and  deprived  by  their  own  government 
of  the  basic  rights  of  man  as  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Our  only 
consolation  for  this  can  be  a  feeling  of 
confidence  that  these  determined  people 
will  someday  be  free  to  develop  a  respon- 
sible and  democratic  government  that 
will  reflect  their  deep  devotion  to  human 
rights. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  tribute  to  a  country  and  a 
people  who  have  fought  and  endured 
foreign  Invaders  throughout  most  of  their 
history.  I  salute  the  gallant  Poles,  and 
people  of  Polish  origin  everywhere,  on 
this  anniversary  of  their  mighty  Con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791,  which  symbol- 
izes for  them  the  hope  of  all  mankind 
for  a  government  of  their  choice,  free  of 
terror  and  oppression. 

I  take  pride  in  the  many  citizens  of 
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Polish  blood  In  my  own  district,  who 
contribute  to  the  life  of  my  area  the 
strength,  vitality,  and  sheer  Joy  of  living 
so  characteristic  of  their  race.  I  share 
with  them  their  prayers  for  the  freedom 
of  their  fellow  Poles  across  the  sea,  and 
the  fulflllment  implicit  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  a  document  as  great  and  as  in- 
spired as  our  own : 

All  powvr  in  cItU  society  should  b«  derived 
fToca  the  will  of  the  people,  ita  end  and 
obJ«ct  being  the  preeervatlOD  and  Integrity 
of  the  state .  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
laatlng  foundation. 

They  will  recognize  this  stanza  from  a 
familiar  Polish  hymn,  which  expresses 
far  better  than  any  words  of  mine  the 
londng  In  their  hearts : 


\  oo*  Polske  praes  tak  llcsne  wlekl, 
blaakiem  potegl  1  chwaly. 
Oq*  Ja  odiranlal  tarcaa  Swe]  opleU 
Od  nlsirreer  ktore  pognebic  Ja  mlaly. 
Pned  Twe  oltarze  z&noelxn  blaganle. 
OJcsyzne  wolna  racz  nam  zwroclc  Panle. 

O  Ood.  who.  for  so  many  centuries 

Haa  granted  to  Poland  the  splendor  of  might 

and  glory. 
Wi»,  with  the  shield  of  Your  protection. 
SaT«d  her  from  the  misfortune  designed  to 

destroy  her: 
B«for«  Tour  Altars,  we  offer  our  prayers  t 
Bstum  to  US,  O  Lord,  our  free  fatherland 

May  that  prayer  be  granted 

Mr.  MTTLTER.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  176th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  In  Poland  of  the  Constitution 
of  1791.  Poles  everywhere  observe  today 
as  a  national  holiday,  but  those  in  Poland 
Itself  must  do  so  silently. 

Hm  3d  of  May  Constitution  was  a 
flasb  of  brilliance  in  Polish  history,  but 
did  not  save  that  country  from  further 
partition  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
in  17»6.  Not  until  this  century  was  Po- 
land to  again  regain  Its  Independence — 
liberty  that  was  to  be  again  crushed — 
first  by  the  planes  and  tanks  of  Nazi 
Oenaany  in  1939  and  then  by  Soviet 
granny. 

The  hopes  of  the  Polish  people,  how- 
ever, have  never  diminished  and  the 
spirit  of  liberalism  which  dictated  this 
phrase  from  the  1791  Constitution,  that 
"all  power  in  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,"  con- 
tinues to  Inspire  Poland's  true  patriots 
In  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

Mr.  PDGHAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  today,  the  3d 
day  of  May,  marks  a  significant  occasion. 
that  of  commemorating  the  73d  anniver- 
sary of  the  constitutional  history  of 
Poland. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  Polish  role  In 
history — courageous  in  war — and  dedi- 
cated to  the  girts  and  sciences  In  peace 

Today,  another  May  3.  we  And  this 
occasion  to  be  a  silent  national  holiday 
Silent,  because  the  Communist  regime  is 
utlllshig  all  its  power  to  force  the  Polish 
peoplt  to  forget  the  democratic  glory  of 
their  history.  The  Polish  people,  never- 
theless, despite  oppression,  are  aware  of 
their  heritage. 

Here  in  America  we  are  grateful  to 
have  over  10  million  citizens  of  Polish 
oMsln.  Their  presence  needs  no  silence. 
Therefore,  on  this  occasion  I  wish  to 
salate  the  Americans  of  Polish  origin  and 
all  Polish  people  throughout  the  world. 


They  are  admirable  people.  They  cherish 
and  maintain  the  importance  of  the  fam- 
ily institution  They  possess  energy  for 
industry.  Moreover,  they  retain  their 
religious  convictions.  America  is  fortu- 
nate to  include  the  people  of  Polish  an- 
cestry who  have  and  are  contributing 
immeasurably  to  the  growth  of  our 
Nation. 

Mrs.  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  on  this 
May  3.  1967,  Polish  Constitution  Day.  we 
pause  to  honor  the  courageous  people  of 
Poland.  The  Constitution  which  they  cre- 
ated 176  years  ago  today  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  democratic  spirit  which  dwells 
yet  in  the  hearts  of  the  East  Europeans. 
This  is  a  day  when  we,  as  free  American 
citizens,  should  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all  humanity,  principles  for  which  our 
own  precious  Constitution  stands.  All  too 
often,  we  of  the  United  SUtes  take  our 
democratic  society  for  granted  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  suppressed  people  of  Po- 
land, we  become  aware  that  many  socie- 
ties on  this  earth  are  not  free,  that  many 
peoples  are  held  in  bondage,  subject  to 
governments  whose  doctrines  they  do  not 
believe  in.  When  we  recall  the  tragedy  of 
the  Polish  people,  whose  great  Constitu- 
tion was  not  permitted  to  stand,  who  suf- 
fered the  tyranny  of  the  czarlst  occupa- 
tion, the  devastating  divisions  of  their 
great,  homeland,  and  eventual  subjuga- 
tion by  the  powerful  Communist  state, 
we  are  filled  with  sadness  for  them  and 
their  fleeting  dream  of  democracy 

History  tells  us  that  scarcely  had  the 
great  Constitution  been  signed  before 
threats  came  from  St.  Petersburg  to  de- 
stroy all  it  stood  for  A  little  army  of 
46,000  volunteers  did  all  that  was  possible 
to  defend  their  precious  homeland. 
Against  great  odds  they  held  back  for  a 
time  the  czarlst  invaders.  The  infinite 
courage  and  dedication  of  this  small  force 
brings  back  to  us  our  feeling  of  inherent 
pride  in  our  own  ancestors,  whose  patri- 
otism and  unbending  determination  for 
America's  liberty  won  for  us  forever  the 
right  to  be  free. 

The  U.S.  ConstltuUon  and  the  1791 
CorLstltution  of  Poland  were  inspired  by 
a  like  dream  Each  expresses  the  same 
Ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all  man- 
kind. Each  expresses  the  principle  that 
man  should  be  free  to  develop  his  per- 
sonality, to  fulfill  his  promise  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  to  realize  his  own  aspira- 
tions. Like  our  Constitution,  the  Polish 
document  was  intended  to  create  a  fav- 
orable environment,  a  land  of  liberty, 
that  this  principle  might  be  realized.  To 
accomplish  this,  both  provided  for  gov- 
ernment by  the  will  of  the  people,  parlia- 
mentary representation  for  all  citizens, 
like  privileges  for  men  regardless  of 
birth,  protection  by  law  of  the  Individual 
rights  of  the  people,  civil  liberty  and  de- 
struction of  the  barriers  of  class  distinc- 
tion, and  absolute  religious  toleration. 

Poland's  May  3  Constitution  was  abol- 
ished as  a  dangerous  novelty."  Amer- 
ican citizens  will  never  believe  that  the 
concept  of  man's  Inherent  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Is  a 
dangerous  novelty.  One  hundred  seventy- 
six  years  have  passed  and  still  the  spirit 
of  freedom  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  cap- 
tured  people   of    Poland.   Through   the 


years,  the  democratic  tradition  estab- 
lished In  1791  has  evidenced  Itself  many 
times  In  Polish  history.  Today,  that  docu- 
ment still  stands  as  a  precious  sjrmbol  of 
liberty  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

On  this  May  3.  we  pledge  to  the  people 
of  Poland  our  faith  in  their  will  to  free- 
dom. Their  dream  of  nationalism  and 
their  desire  to  create  a  land  of  liberty 
for  all  is  not  dead.  The  ideal  of  liberty 
dwells  deep  in  the  Polish  soul  and  that 
spirit  shall  one  day  triumph.  For.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  power  on  earth  can  stop 
a  man,  or  a  nation  of  men,  that  truly 
believes  in  freedom? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  I  am  greatly  honored  and  priv- 
ileged to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  this  commemorative  program  In  the 
House  marking  Poland's  May  3  Consti- 
tution of  1791,  as  I  have  done  every  year 
since  coming  to  Congress. 

This  Nation  and  the  world  are  greatly 
Indebted  to  the  Polish  people  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  and  unstinted 
service  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom down  through  the  years.  In  our  own 
country,  persons  of  Polish  descent  can 
well  recall  with  pride  the  heroic  and  Il- 
lustrious service  of  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
whose  exploits  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, particularly  at  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga, helped  to  win  French  recognition 
of  our  Independence. 

Truly,  this  Nation  owes  a  great  debt 
going  back  to  revolutionary  days  to  peo- 
ple of  Polish  descent  for  their  heroic 
service  in  our  Armed  Forces  In  time  of 
danger  and  for  their  progressive  citizen- 
ship, devoted  support,  and  outstanding 
contributions  in  time  of  peace  to  well- 
being  of  our  beloved  country 

Many  vicissitudes,  trials,  and  tribula- 
tions have  been  visited  upon  the  Polish 
nation  since  the  May  3,  1791.  Constitu- 
tion, but  always  has  the  Polish  zeal  for 
freedom  triumphed  over  cruel,  relentless 
persecution.  Today,  the  valiant  Polish 
people  are  the  victims  of  Communist 
oppression,  but  their  consecrated  belief 
In  Ck)d  and  dedicated  love  of  freedom 
shall  again  one  day  lead  them  to  freedom 
and  Independence. 

The  Polish  people  do  not  seek  to  Im- 
pose their  wills  upon  any  other  peoples 
They  only  pray  and  wish  to  be  liberated 
from  the  Iron  grip  of  Marxist  commu- 
nism, which  holds  them  In  cruel  serfdom 
They  strive  and  seek  In  every  way  to 
prevent  the  Communist  tyranny  from 
continuing  its  relentless  will  on  them. 
their  families,  their  communities,  and 
their  nation. 

In  a  word,  the  Polish  people  are  seek- 
ing to  be  released  from  bondage,  to  be 
permitted  to  resume  their  free  way  of 
life,  to  be  rid  of  the  oppression  and  cruel 
dictates  of  Communist  oppression,  which 
denies  them  In  so  many  ways  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  and  de- 
prives them  of  their  Ood-given  rights  as 
free  men  and  women. 

Americans  have  a  special  duty  to  the 
people  of  Poland  and  to  their  fellow 
citizens  of  Polish  descent.  This  Nation 
must  make  it  clear  that  It  stands  with 
the  freedom -loving  Polish  people  in 
every  word  and  act  designed  to  bring 
about  Independence  and  freedom  to  this 
unhappy  land.  We,  In  Congress,  mindful 
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of  the  orlslns  of  our  Nation  and  (H>P08ed 
as  we  are  to  tyranny,  bondage,  and  0|>- 
preselon,  should  reaotve  to  do  everythfnc 
In  our  power  to  eneourage  and  imittatn 
the  PoHsh  people,  to  strengthen  them  In 
thetr  purpose  to  be  free  again,  and  to 
help  them  fai  every  way  we  ean  to  reach 
that  dearly-sought  goeJ  of  Uberatkm  and 
self-determination. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  received  from  His 
Excellency,  Aleksander  Zawlsza,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Polish  Govemment-ln- 
Exlle  In  London,  a  copy  of  President  Za- 
leski's  special  message  on  the  occasion 
of  Poland's  National  Day,  the  176th  an- 
niversary of  the  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791.   I  Include  this  Inspiring  and  In- 
formative statement  along  with  my  re- 
marks, and  heartily  congratulate  his  Ex- 
cellency,  the  President,  upon  his  very 
impressive  speech,  and  his  able,  coura- 
geous, effective  leadership  of  the  sacred 
cause  of  freedom  which  he  represents: 
Messagc  or  THx  President  of  the  Refubuc 
Of  PouiND  TO  rmt  Polish  Natiow 
Hla  Excellency  August  Zaleski.  legitimate 
President  of  the  Polish  Republic,  addressed 
the  following  message  to  the  Polish  nation 
on   the    occasion   of   Poland's   National   Day 
this  year: 

"On  8rd  May  1791,  the  jPoUah  nation  en- 
acted a  new  constltuUon  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "all  authority  In  human  society 
derives  from  the  will  of  the  nation,"  /art. 
v.  With  a  constitution  founded  on  this 
principle,  Poland  became  one  of  the  most 
progressive  countries  of  those  times.  But  It 
also  aroused  the  fears  of  her  neighbours  that 
she  might  introduce  reforms  to  modernise 
her  armed  forces.  Russia  was  the  first  to 
forestall  this  circumstance  and  her  troops 
Invaded  the  Polish  Commonwealth.  This  was 
the  signal  for  the  further  partltlonB  of 
Poland. 

"The  same  happened  In  1939.  when  Rus- 
sia again  approached  Germany  with  the  pro- 
posal of  yet  another  partlUon  of  Poland. 
Disregarding  the  differences  between  their 
socio-political  systems,  both  these  most  Im- 
perlallsUc  countries  In  Europe  again  con- 
cluded an  alliance  to  which  Poland  fell 
victim. 

"When  Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia 
ultimately  fell  out  over  the  division  of  their 
spoUs,  Russia  wUly-nUly  found  herself  on 
the  same  side  as  Poland's  western  allies.  The 
outcome  was  the  Joint  victory  over  Germany 
for  which  Russia  was  paid  with  the  freedom 
of  eight  indeptendent  countries  m  central 
Europe,  Including  Poland. 

"TlUs  severe  blow  at  the  Ideal  of  Justice 
and  freedom  cannot  force  the  Polish  nation 
to  forgo  its  IndublUble  rights  to  Independ- 
ent existence.  After  all,  world  history  for  cen- 
turies past  has  shown  that  every  lawless 
deed  usually  sooner  or  later  ends  up  in  dis- 
aster for  those  whose  policies  depend  solely 
upon  the  exercise  of  power. 

"Thus,  there  will  be  no  real  peace  In  the 
world  until  mankind  acquires  the  conviction 
that  lasting  peace  can  be  built  only  upon  the 
tenets  of  Justice  and  freedom. 

"AtrcusT  Zaleski." 
London,  May  1987. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Join  In  observ- 
ing today  the  176th  armlversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  a  land- 
mark in  the  thousand  years  of  the  Pol- 
ish nation  and  a  symbol  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  democracy  which  continues 
to  In.'^plre  and  encourage  both  the  people 
of  Poland  and  freedom -loving  persons 
around  the  globe. 

This  year  we  have  special  cause  to 


ooDunemoxBte  tbk  div.  for  1967  is  the 
UOtb  annlvOTaaxy  at  the  death  at  Thad- 
deus Koscluszko,  ttw  great  Polish,  patriot, 
a  hero  of  ttm  American  Revolution,  and 
a  champton  of  liberty  tfarougliout  his 
Ufe.  In  tboee  sttnrmy  years,  when  many 
'Western  coontries  were  racked  by  the 
struggle  between  the  defenders  of  autoc- 
racy and  the  advocates  of  freedom, 
Koseiuszko's  constant  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  national  Independence  and  de- 
mocracy was  an  lnQ)lratlon  to  his  own 
people,  to  Americans,  cuid  to  like-minded 
men  throughout  the  Western  World. 
In  our  own  time,  his  example  should 
encourage  us  to  recommit  ourselves  to 
serve  the  great  principles  to  which  he 
gave  his  best. 

Mr.  i^Kaker,  the  history  of  the  Polish 
nation  has  been  a  long,  stirring  struggle 
for  national  Independence,  and  individ- 
ual liberties.  On  this  anniversary  of  the 
May  Third  Constitution,  I  want  to  join 
80  many  of  my  colleagues  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  heritage  of  Poland,  in  sending 
sincere  greetings  to  the  Polish  people, 
and  in  expressing  our  heartfelt  hope  that 
they  will  soon  gain  the  Increased  free- 
dom which  they  have  sought  with  so 
much  courage  and  fortitude. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  we  in  the  Congress  join  with  Polish- 
Americans  throughout  this  country  in 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  Po- 
land's Constitution  of  1791.  Today  marks 
the  176th  anniversary  of  that  Constitu- 
tion, whose  traditions  sustain  the  Polish 
people  even  imder  Communist  rule.  But 
there  is  much  to  celebrate  today  In  addi- 
tion to  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution. 

Last  year  Polish  people  everywhere 
celebrated  the  millennium  of  Poland's 
Identification  as  a  nation.  They  also 
hailed  the  millennium  of  the  birth  of 
their  Christian  faith.  Few  nations  can 
boast  similar  anniversaries.  Both  these 
anniversaries  demonstrate  that  Poland 
has  continued  to  live  in  spite  of  the  many 
misfortunes  of  her  long  life. 

Poles  and  Polish-Americans  have  made 
tremendous  contributions  to  mankind  In 
the  arts  and  humanities,  religion,  science 
and  government,  and  this  year  marks 
significant  anniversaries  of  Polish  In- 
dividuals who  have  won  fame  In  these 
fields. 

This  Is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  a  patriot 
and  national  leader  of  Poland,  one  of 
America's  Revolutionary  War  generals, 
an  aide  to  George  Washington  and  a 
friend  of  "Riomas  Jefferson.  It  is  with 
Justified  pride  that  we  recall  his  part  in 
our  struggles  as  a  new  nation.  This  year 
is  also  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Marie  Sklodowska-Curie,  who  contrib- 
uted to  mankind's  knowledge  and  use  of 
physics  through  her  pioneering  work 
with  radium. 

As  they  enter  the  second  year  of  their 
second  millennium  as  a  nation,  Polish 
people  everywhere  can  look  back  with 
pride  on  a  long  and  impressive  history 
and  a  record  of  significant  contributions 
to  world  civilization.  And  they  can  look 
to  a  future  made  hc^eful  by  their  con- 
tinuing faith  and  strong  Ideals. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks   the    176th   anniversary    of   the 


adoption  of  the  May  3  Polish  Constitu- 
tion. The  PoUsh  people's  possession  of 
their  cherished  democracy  did  not  long 
endure.  In  17SS  the  third  partition  of 
Poland  ended  the  rl^rt  of  the  Polish 
people  to  self-determination.  Since  that 
time,  the  Polish  people  have  sought  to 
exercise  their  love  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, but  have  been  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  many  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, including  the  presence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  time. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  commemo- 
ration of  the  May  3  Constitution  of  1791 
should  coincide  with  the  observance  of 
three  other  significant  events  In  Polish 
history.  Today  marks  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Thaddeus  Kos- 
cluszko, the  great  Polish  patriot  who 
served  not  only  Ms  native  land,  but  also 
the  efforts  of  his  Nation  to  win  its  in- 
dependence; the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Henryk  Slenklewlcz,  the  bril- 
liant Polish  novelist  whose  works  are  a 
significant  part  of  Western  culture;  and 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Mme.  Marie  Skoldowska-Curie,  whose 
discovery  of  radium  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  scientific  dis- 
coveries of  all  time.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  acknowledge  the  great 
debt  that  they  owe  to  the  Polish  people 
for  the  many  contributions  they  have 
made  to  this  coimtry  and  to  the  world. 
It  is  important  that  we  who  are  so 
abundantly  endowed  with  freedom  take 
this  opportunity  to  encourage  and  sus- 
tain the  Polish  people  In  their  struggle 
to  assert  their  national  identity  and  to 
exercise  their  right  of  self-determination 
and  love  for  freedom.  Let  us  all  honor 
the  memory  of  the  May  3  Polish  Con- 
stitution and  hope  that  at  some  future 
day  the  principles  and  spirit  it  embodied 
will  again  be  the  basis  of  government  in 
Poland. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
May  3d  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Polish  people.  The  1791  Constitution  was 
enthusiastically  received — both  by  Poles, 
who  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  mod- 
ernize their  Government — and  by  friends 
of  Poland  who  rejoiced  at  the  peaceful 
undertaking  of  King  Stanislaus  and  of 
the  Polish  Diet.  Unfortunately.  Poland 
was  not  to  enjoy  the  "civil  liberty  and 
the  good  order  of  society"  proclaimed  by 
this  document.  She  was  quickly  overrun 
In  1792  by  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
and  subjected  to  a  devastating  partition. 
■While  the  Russians  threw  out  the  1791 
Constitution  they  did  not  and  could  not 
take  away  from  the  Polish  people  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  courage  of  connc- 
tion  which  inspired  that  charter. 

Even  today  Pedes  express,  whenever 
possible,  their  desire  for  freedom  from 
domination  and  love  of  liberty.  During 
last  year's  celebrations  of  Poland's  mil- 
lennium as  a  Christian  nation,  the  Com- 
munist government  reaJlzed  that  the  Pol- 
ish people  would  take  this  occasion  to 
demonstrate  their  deeply  religious  fer- 
vor for  their  coimtry  and  desire  for  Its 
progress  as  a  Christian  nation.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  Polish  Government  sched- 
uled state  celebrations  to  be  held  In  com- 
petition with  the  church  celebrations. 
But  the  Polish  people  continued  to  reject 
communism     by    supporting     Cardinal 
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Wyacyiukl  and  other  church  leaders  In 
Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the  UJB.  Con«Tesa 
Join  with  our  countrymen  throughout 
the  United  States  In  anticipating  a 
bright  future  for  the  Polish  people,  with 
every  hope  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
ideals  of  the  May  3  Constitution,  so  that 
Poland  will  once  more  be  a  voice  of  free- 
dom in  the  world. 

Mx.  COLLIER.  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
people  of  Poland  commemorate  their 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  The  corner- 
stone of  Polish  independence  and  free- 
dom was  laid  shortly  after  the  promulga- 
tion and  adoption  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion of  1787.  Unfortunately,  while  the 
United  States  has  enjoyed  over  a  century 
and  three-quarters  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  Poles  have,  except  for  the 
period  between  the  two  World  Wars, 
spent  these  years  under  the  successive 
tjrraimles  of  the  czars  and  the  commis- 
sars. Today  while  scores  of  new  nations 
dot  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
Poland  is  but  another  of  the  numerous 
colonies  that  comprise  the  Soviet  Empire. 

I  am  reminded,  on  this  historic  occa- 
sion, of  the  contributions  to  American 
Independence  that  were  made  by  two 
Polish  soldiers  who  loved  freedom  so 
much  that  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
helped  the  infant  United  States  in  its 
struggle  against  Great  Britain.  For  a  few 
minutes  I  want  to  discuss  the  achieve- 
ments of  Kosciuszko.  who  built  the  Mlli- 
tarr  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  Pul- 
aski, who  founded  the  US  Cavalry. 

Tadeusz  AndrzeJ  Bonawentura  Kosciu- 
szko, who  was  bom  in  Poland  February 
12.  1746,  was  known  as  the  hero  of  two 
worlds.  In  August  1776.  he  arrived  in 
America,  where  his  military  and  engi- 
neering ability  was  immediately  put  to 
use  In  the  service  of  the  new  republic. 
He  constructed  fortifications  at  various 
points.  Including  Saratoga  The  victory 
at  Saratoga  turned  the  tide  for  the 
Americans  and  led  to  Prance's  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Kosciuszko's  contribution  to  that 
victory  was  recognized  by  his  superiors 
and  he  wtis  entrxisted  with  the  task  of 
constructing  the  fortifications  at  West 
Point.  It  was  the  Polish  volunteer  who 
first  suggested  that  a  national  military 
school  be  established  there. 

Altogether,  he  fought  for  6  years  in 
the  American  Army.  In  1783  the  Con- 
gress acknowledged  his  "long,  faithful, 
and  meritorious  service  "  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
The  gallant  soldier  died  October  15.  1817. 
While  there  was  trliunph  for  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko  in  America,  there  was  only 
«»/<"4^M  for  him  in  his  native  Poland. 
which  was  doomed  to  remain  under  the 
Rtissian  despotism.  Today  America  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  her  freedom  while  Poland 
remains  subjugated  by  her  giant  neigh- 
bor. Although  the  tyranny  bears  a  dif- 
ferent label  than  it  did  in  Kosciuszko's 
day.  it  Is  nonetheless  a  tyranny. 

Another  famous  Polish  soldier,  Casimir 
Pulaski,  was  bom  1748  and  arrived  in 
America  in  1777.  Pulaski,  a  brigadier 
general,  foimded  tlie  US.  Cavalry.  He 
led  both  the  American  Cavalry  and  the 
French  Cavalry  during  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah.  Pulaski  did  not  live  to  witness 


the  triumph  of  American  arms,  as  he 
was  wounded  at  Savannah  on  October  9, 
1779.    He  died  2  days  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  live  in  the  United 
States  today  owe  an  unpayable  debt  to 
those  brave  early  Americans  who  fought 
for  Independence  from  Great  Britain. 
While  we  honor  these  men  for  the  part 
they  played  in  securing  freedom  for 
America,  let  us  also  salute  the  gallant 
soldiers  who  came  here  from  other  lands 
to  help  light  the  torch  of  freedom.  High 
on  the  roll  of  distinguished  foreigners 
who  aided  us  In  our  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence we  must  place  the  names  of 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  and  Casimir  Pulaski. 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker,  today 
is  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution  Day 
and  wherever  there  are  citizens  of  Polish 
descent  across  the  world,  they  are 
silently  observing  this  national  Polish 
holiday.  I  wish  to  Join  with  my  Polish 
brothers  in  this  remembrance 

One  hundred  and  seventy-SiX  years  ago 
this  day.  Poland  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion that  is  still  quietly  followed  by  Poles 
everywhere 

In  the  face  of  the  Communist  tyranny 
now  ruling  their  homeland,  the  Poles 
strengthen  and  renew  their  national 
fervor  this  day 

Their  courage  is  Increa.sod  by  the 
memory  of  the  strong  years  before:  The 
Poles  ask  that  once  again  their  land 
be  made  free  and  independent. 

This  year's  observances  are  fourfold 
In  addition  to  the  day  Itself,  three  salient 
anniversaries  of  Polish -born  heroes  are 
being  observed:  The  150th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Count  Thaddeus  Koscius- 
zko, Americas  Revolutionary  War  hero 
and  aid  to  George  Washington;  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewlcz,  great  man  of  literature  and 
author  of  "Quo  Vadis  ";  and  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Marie  Sklodowska- 
Curie.  the  woman  who  discovered  and 
defined  the  fundamental  properties  of 
the  atom 

I  ask  that  all  Americans  take  several 
moments  to  meditate  on  the  Importance 
of  this  day  with  our  Polish  brothers. 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  stalwart  Polish  people  on 
this  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution  Day. 

It  was  on  this  day  in  1791 — not  long 
after  the  adoption  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion— that  Poland  succeeded  in  reform- 
ing her  public  life  by  adopting  a  Con- 
stitution which  declared  that  "all  power 
in  civil  society  should  be  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people."  Unfortunately, 
this  light  of  liberalism  emanating  from 
Poland  was  viewed  by  her  Prussian  and 
Russian  neighbors  as  a  threat  to  their 
absolutist  form  of  government,  and  in 
1795  these  two  nations  sent  their  mili- 
tary forces  to  partition  and  plunder 
freedom- loving  Poland 

As  we  reflect  on  this  momentous 
historic  event,  we  are  reminded,  once 
again,  that  tj^anny  cannot  coexist  with 
freedom,  and  that  freedom  will  ultimate- 
ly prevail.  This  anniversary  also  calls  to 
mind  the  common  bond  between  the 
American  and  Polish  peoples  who  share 
a  deep  dedication  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

On  this  occasion  let  us  Join  the  thou- 


sands of  Polish-Americans,  who  have 
contributed  so  magnificently  to  the 
growth  and  security  of  our  country,  in 
reafDrming  our  hope  that  the  courageous, 
liberty-loving  Polish  people  may  soon 
have  a  government  entirely  of  their  own 
choosing  which  will  permit  them  to  live 
again  in  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  again  to  have  the  honor  of  par- 
ticipating in  these  ceremonies  commem- 
orating the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 
Once  again,  I  pause  to  reflect  upon  the 
long  and  glorious  history  of  a  people  long 
devoted  to  those  principles  of  individual 
freedom  and  democracy  which  we  in 
America  hold  so  dear.  Once  again,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
wlolch  have  subjugated  those  proud,  free 
people,  almost  continuously  during  the 
last  quarter  century.  First,  there  was  the 
terror  of  Adolph  Hitler  which  haunted 
the  land  from  1939  to  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  Then,  there  were  the 
Communists,  who  still  hold  the  country 
in  their  grips.  Once  again,  I  am  pro- 
foundly saddened. 

I  am  saddened  that  Poland  and  so 
many  other  captive  nations,  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  still 
are  not  free  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tinies. It  is  an  ugly  fact  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  on  this 
unhappy  globe,  clamoring  for  freedom, 
yearning  to  live  without  fear  and  intimi- 
dation, and  struggling  to  keep  alive  the 
spark  of  hope  that  one  day  they  shall 
truly  enjoy  the  sweet  fruit  of  their  fond- 
est aspirations. 

To  the  people  of  Poland  I  say:  Do  not 
abandon  hope.  To  the  millions  of  other 
subjugated  people  in  this  world  my  plea 
is  the  same.  With  a  conviction  at  least 
as  strong  as  the  Communist  resolve,  we 
in  this  count-y  are  dedicated  to  halting 
the  spread  of  this  menace  and  bringing 
back  to  the  persecuted  peoples  of  the 
world  the  freedom  for  which  they  yearn. 
With  unswerving  confidence  that  the 
cause  to  which  we  are  committed  is  a 
Just  one.  we  are  prepared  to  be  unrelent- 
ing In  our  struggle.  And.  we  shall  pre- 
vail. Freedom,  truth,  and  Justice,  the 
principles  which  are  the  bulwark  of  pop- 
ular democracy,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  die 

To  the  gallant  people  of  Poland  I  say 
also:  Persevere  in  your  resistance.  You 
persevered  even  when  the  ominous 
shadow  of  Hitler  had  spread  over  so 
much  of  Europe.  Warsaw  in  1944  stands 
as  a  shining  example  of  your  heroism 
There  is  excellent  reason  for  you  to  con- 
tinue your  perseverance. 

On  this  176th  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution,  we  here  in  this  Con- 
gress Join  te  people  of  Poland  in  a  re- 
dedication  to  the  Ideals  which  we  mu- 
tually cherish.  It  is  our  fervent  prayer 
that  Poland  once  &%eSn  shall  be  free. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate your  permission  to  take  these 
few  moments  to  mark  the  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

Through  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1791,  Poland  was  transformed  into 
a  modem  state.  The  Constitution  was 
adopted  at  a  critical  time  in  Polish  his- 
tory. In  1772,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria had  taken  away  large  sections  of 
Polish  territory.   Pacing  possible  annl- 
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hilatlon.  all  forces  in  Poland  united  be- 
hind the  new  Constitution  which  was 
greatly  infiuenced  by  the  liberal  move- 
ments in  America,  England,  and  Prance. 

History  has  recorded  the  sad  and  dis- 
mal events  which  have  taken  place  since 
that  date  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  Is  not  mentioned  in 
Poland  today.  It  is,  however,  observed  by 
the  many  Polish  communities  in  the  free 
world,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
this  date  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the 
wonderful  people  of  Polish  extraction  in 
Older  that  they  may  know  this  important 
holiday  is  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  we  mark  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791.  While  we  are  free  here  in  the 
United  States  to  speak  out  publicly  in 
commemoration  of  this  triumph  of  lib- 
erty, those  who  live  in  Poland  today 
must  mark  it  eis  a  silent  holiday.  The 
democratic  impulse  of  the  1791  Consti- 
tution has  been  silenced  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  Communist  regime,  but  It  has 
not  been  stilled.  Millions  of  Poles  Join 
with  us  In  rededicating  ourselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  freedom  for  Eastern  Europe. 
As  we  observe  this  anniversary,  we  are 
reminded  also  this  year  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  the  Polish  patriot  who  gave 
so  much  to  American  liberty.  His  spirit 
gives  courage  to  us  all  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  of  Polish 
descent,  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
with  Polish  ancestors,  and  to  loyal  Poles 
everywhere. 

On  May  3,  1791,  Just  2  years  after 
the  United  States  adopted  its  Constitu- 
tion, the  people  of  Poland  adopted  the 
first  democratic  Constitution  to  be  recog- 
nized by  a  European  nation.  Their 
proclamation  of  liberalism  was  formu- 
lated in  these  words: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

Since  then,  Poles  everywhere  and  citi- 
zens of  Polish  origin  in  many  countries 
celebrate  this  birth  of  European  liberal- 
ism as  a  Polish  national  holiday.  But  the 
celebration  goes  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  one  nation  or  the  ties  of  a  common 
ancestry.  Free  men  everywhere,  and 
those  who  would  be  free  but  for  the 
domination  of  an  oppressive  power,  all 
share  a  common  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  liberty;  they  look  to  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3  as  a  symbol  of  that 
liberty  and  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  for 
it  gives  reassurance  to  the  free  and  hope 
to  the  oppressed. 

Unfortunately,  Poland  was  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  powerful,  acquisitive  neigh- 
bors, and  her  periods  of  freedom  have 
been  short.  Just  4  years  after  adopting 
the  Constitution,  Poland  was  partitioned 
by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  for  the 
third  time.  In  this  century  Poland  has 
been  devastated  twice  by  war  and  has 
been  dominated  by  Communist  regimes 


for  the  past  22  years.  In  this  context  the 
Polish  Constitution  assumes  a  special 
significance;  it  represents  not  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  free  coxmtry  but  the  spirit 
of  a  people  who  desire  to  be  free. 

Successive  generations  of  Poles  both 
at  home  and  abroad  have  continued  to 
dream  and  struggle  for  liberty.  We  all 
remember  the  heroic  fight  waged  by 
the  Poles  in  exile  during  World  War  n; 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  called  it,  "an  in- 
spiration to  mankind."  We  in  America 
owe  them  a  special  debt  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Polish  patriots  who  Joined 
us  in  our  own  fight  for  Independence. 

Therefore,  we  should  take  this  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
Polish  freedom.  As  long  as  the  light  of 
freedom  continues  to  bum  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Polish  people  we  must  not  aban- 
don their  cause.  Their  unconquerable 
spirit  is  a  guarantee  that  Poland,  al- 
though presently  burdened  with  a  Com- 
munist Imposed  regime,  will  one  day 
throw  off  its  oppressive  chains  and  once 
again  claim  its  place  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mod- 
ern history  of  the  Polish  people  is  full  of 
tragic  events.  That  was  particularly  true 
during  the  late  18th  century  when  their 
country  was  parceled  out  three  times, 
and  finally  they  lost  their  Independence 
and  freedom.  Before  Its  final  partition 
a  group  of  patriotic  statesmen  did  some- 
thing that  is  remembered  not  only  by 
them  alone,  but  also  by  other  lovers  of 
democracy  and  Independence.  In  1791 
they  drew  up  and  adopted  a  constitution 
which,  for  Its  liberal  and  progressive  fea- 
tures, made  a  grand  landmark  in  Po- 
land's political  history. 

By  that  Constitution,  Poland  emerged 
from  medieval  times  and  stepped  into 
the  modem  age.  By  one  stroke  Poland's 
Cfovemment  was  transformed  from  ab- 
solute monarchy  to  one  of  limited  mon- 
archy. A  cabinet  form  of  government, 
with  parliamentary  responsibility,  was 
established.  Religious  toleration  was 
guaranteed.  The  electorate  was  enlarged, 
and  the  peasantry  was  brought  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Many  intricate 
and  obsolete  features  of  the  old  and  im- 
wleldy  system  were  abolished,  and  all 
class  distinctions  were  wiped  out.  In 
short,  this  was  a  liberal-democratic  con- 
stitution, something  quite  new  in  that 
part  of  Europe  tmtil  then. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  was  never  put 
Into  force,  and  the  Poles  never  had  the 
Joy  of  living  under  it,  for  immediately 
after  Its  promulgation,  Poland  was  faced 
with  invasion  and  final  extinction  as  an 
Independent  state.  But  the  spirit  of  that 
Constitution  has  lived  on,  and  today  It 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  freedom-loving 
Poles.  On  the  observance  of  its  176th  an- 
niversary we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  framers  of  that  great  and  imper- 
ishable document. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  all  Americans  Join  in 
observing  this  176th  armlversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  that 
noble  document  modeled  after  our  own 
Constitution.  The  national  commitment 
to  free  and  democratic  institutions,  as 
proclaimed  in  the  Constitution  of  May  3, 
lives  still  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 


people  in  the  mother  country  and  In 
other  lands  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  words  of  the  Constitution : 
All  Power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  i)eople.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 
a  lasting  foundation. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  gallant  Poles  have 
been  so  cruelly  thwarted  in  their  per- 
sistent efforts  to  move  forward  as  a  free 
nation,  first  by  partition  by  the  empires 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  later 
by  the  totalitarian  forces  of  nazism  and 
communism.  The  United  States  cham- 
pioned Poland's  right  to  freedom  at  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War  and  gladly 
witnessed  the  rebirth  of  the  new  Poland 
which  tragically  was  engulfed  by  the 
forces  of  nazism  in  1939.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  war  we  did  our  very  best  to  see 
a  free  and  Independent  Poland,  but  un- 
fortunately we  were  not  successful. 
Today  we  hope  and  pray  that  the 
indomitable  will  and  brave  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Poland  will  sustain  them  until 
their  longed-for  liberation  into  a  free 
and  independent  country  can  be  achieved. 

On  this  the  176th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution,  I  am  happy  to  send  sincere 
greetings  to  the  people  of  Poland  and 
also  to  express  the  genuine  appreciation 
and  immense  debt  which  the  United 
States  owe  our  citizens  of  Polish  an- 
cestry. The  dedication  of  the  Polish 
people  to  the  principles  of  their  Constitu- 
tion is  the  best  assurance  that  one  day 
their  land  will  again  stand  in  full  free- 
dom and  independence. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  vote  on  passage  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  H.R. 
9481,  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  my  plane 
was  delayed  in  arriving  and  I  was 
stranded  at  the  airport  and  further  de- 
layed due  to  heavy  traffic. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye,"  on  final  passage. 


THE  FORD  FOUNDATION  IN  MEXICO 
AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  much  Impressed  by  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico. 

Recently,  I  received  a  report  on  this 
work  from  Ellhu  Bergman,  an  old  friend 
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of  ndne,  who  ts  now  doing  a  remarkable 
job  as  assistant  representative  of  the 
foundation's  Mexico  office.  Many  of  my 
ooUeatgues  In  this  Etouse  will  remember 
htai  In  his  former  association  with  the 
VISTA  program. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  as  evidence  of  im- 
portant work  In  a  vital  field. 

The  report  follows : 

Tbs    FoaD    PocND.\TioN    i.v    Mrxiro    and 
Cbnteal   America 

The  Ford  Foundation  la  a  private,  non- 
profit Uutltutlon  whose  purp)os«  la  to  ad- 
yance  human  welfare 

Tix*  Foundation  seeks  to  strengthen  so- 
daty  by  Identifying  key  problenis  and  isauea. 
and  by  underwriting  efforts-  by  inatltutlona,' 
communities,  government  agencies,  and  in- 
dlTldualB — toward  their  soluUon  Within  lu 
fields  of  concern,  the  Foundation  grants 
funds  for  experimental,  demonstratlun,  and 
developmental  programs  designed  to  achieve 
progress. 

Tbm  Foundation  was  funded  In  1936  by 
Henry  Ford  and  his  son  Edsel  Until  1950  It 
made  grants  largely  to  charitable  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan. In  1960  The  Ford  Foundation  became 
an  International  philanthropy,  and  nearly  all 
Its  grants  have  been  made  since  then. 

The  Foundation  Is  an  Independent  institu- 
tion; Independent  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany and  Its  aflUlates;  and  Independent  of 
the  U.8.  government. 

The  Ford  Foundation  Is  the  largest  pri- 
vate philanthropy  in  the  world  To  date  It 
has  granted  nearly  $3  billion  to  more  than 
6000  InstltuUons  In  the  United  States  and 
78  foreign  countries.  In  the  Oscal  year  that 
ended  on  September  30,  1966.  the  Foundation 
distributed  •3416  mUllon.  Including  (59  0 
million  to  programs  In  78  countries  outside 
the  United  States. 

tNTOUrATIONAI.    PKOCaAMS 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  devoted  Increu- 
ing  attention  to  the  process  of  human  devel- 
opment outside  the  United  States.  In  Its 
int«matlonal  programs  the  Foundation  typi- 
cally supports  efforts  to  accumulate,  trans- 
mit, and  utilize  knowledge  that  will  penetrate 
barriers  to   national   and   regional   progress 

Tlie  Foundation  most  frequently  provides 
grants  to  accelerate  and  expand  the  work  of 
universities,  research  institutes,  public  and 
private  Institutions,  and  Individuals,  directly 
related  to  the  critical  needs  of  developing 
sodetlea.  These  needs  are  reflected  In  fields 
where  the  Foundation  has  supplied  re- 
sources: Kzpanslon  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities; Increasing  food  production;  prob- 
lems of  expanding  population;  teaching  and 
application  of  science  and  technology;  crea- 
tion at  managerial  skills;  urbanization:  and 
Improved  comprehension  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic processes. 

In  allocating  its  resources  for  International 
procrama,  the  Foundation  responds  to  ini- 
tiatives from  local  Individuals  and  institu- 
tions. Generally,  the  Foundation  seeks  a  part- 
nership In  which  the  local  Institution  shares 
the  east  of  a  new  enterprise.  The  Foundation 
Is  concerned  that  an  enterprise  for  which 
It  grants  Initial  support  becomes  self-sus- 
talirtng:  that  after  termination  of  Founda- 
tion support  the  ttvstltutlon  or  program  Is 
aasored  at  local  rapport. 

OatiAde  of  Latin  America.  The  Ford  Foun- 
dation has  field  ofOces  In  Turkey,  Lebanon, 
Vgypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Tunisia,  Algeria.  Nigeria, 
the  Oonco,  Kenya.  Pakistan,  India,  Malasla. 
the  Phlllpplnss.  and  Indonesia. 

uaai  AKBLKaM  raocaAjtfs 

The  Ford  Foundation  supports  develop- 
mental programs  In  Argentina.  Braall.  Chile, 
Para.  Ookxnbta.  Venesuela.  Dominican  Rs- 
publlc,  Costa  Rica.  SI  Salvador.  Guatemala, 


Honduras,   Nicaragua,   the  West   Indies,   and 
Mexico. 

TMB   VOaO   FOUNDATION   n«    MEXICO 

The  Ford  Fovindatlon  has  functioned  In 
Mexico  since  196^.  To  date,  the  Foundation 
has  provkled  39  grants  totaling  110  million 
pesos  1 94.8  million)  to  support  pnigrams  di- 
rected toward  meeting  pnurtty  Mexican  sJctal 
and  economic  developmental  ubjei^u-. es 

1.  Development  and  implenieiitatiou  of  a 
modem  agricultural  technology  through  edu- 
cation, research  and  extension;  expanding 
food  production  for  improved  quantity  and 
quality:  development  of  economic  research  as 
a  basis  f  ir  agricultural  policy. 

National  Scfiool  of  Agriculture,  Chapingo 

Archlt«<". ural  services  for  cjirapus  develop- 
ment. 

Construction  of  administration  and  exten- 
sion buildings 

Mtxlemlzatlon  of  the  library  and  establish- 
ment of  a  Statistics  and  Cuuiputtng  Center 

Fellowships  In  agricultural  extension,  ag- 
ricultural economics,  and  related  Helds 

Creation  of  an  Integrated  program  of  agri- 
cultural education,   research,  and  extension. 

Provision  of  visiting  faculty  members 
from  Iowa  State  University  for  graduate  pro- 
grams In  agricultural  economics  and  sta- 
tlsUcs. 

Establishment  of  a  Center  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at    the   Post  Graduate   College. 

Monterrey  Institute  of  Technology 
Inltlauon   of  an   irutrucUonal  program  In 

agricultural  extension 

Development   of    a   new    program    lu    food 

technology   and   marine  sciences. 

Vntiersity  of  Coahuila 
Development  of  a  secondary  school  to  pro- 
duce  agricultural    technicians,    provision   of 
consultants  from  Texas  A&M  University  for 
the  school. 

Secretariat  of  Agriculture  and  Lneitock, 
United  MesuMn  States 
Creation  of  a  more  effective  nationwide 
production  oriented  system  of  agricultural 
extension  to  transmit  research  results  to 
farmers,  and  farm  production  and  manage- 
ment problems  to  the  laboratories. 

2  Expansion  of  educational  opportunity 
throughout  the  country;  enlarging  the 
capacities  of  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

.Honferrey  Institute  of  Technology 
Establishment  of  educational  television 
facilities  for  oncampus  instruction,  and  use 
by  primary  schools  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams In  the  Monterrey  area. 
Sational  Autonomous  University  of  Mexico 
Establishment  of  a  multipurpose  language 
laboratory  for  regular  language  instruction; 
training  of  secondary  school  teachers, 
demonstration;   and  linguistic   research. 

Inter -American  center  for  scholarly  books 
Creation   of   a   regional   facility   in   Mexico 

for    the    Interchange    of    twoks    among    the 

academic  communities  of  North  and  South 

America. 

Acadernic  administration  internshrp  proyram 
One    year    non-degree    program    of    study 

and   experience   at   several    U  U.    universities 

for  young  Mexican  academic  administrators. 

3  Meeting  the  challenge  of  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth  and  profound  social  change; 
production  of  trained  manpower  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  these  phenomena. 

University  of  Nuevo  Leon 
Strengthening  of  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram In  economics  through  fellowships,  use 
of  visiting  faculty,  library  development, 
faculty  training,  and  the  creation  of  research 
facilities. 

El  Colegio  de  Mexico 

Creation  of  a  Center  for  Economic  and 
Demographic  Studies,  with  teaching  re- 
search, and  library  physical  facilities. 


Monterrey  Institute  of  Technology 
Development    of    a    Graduate    School    of 
Management   to  produce  skilled   managerial 
personnel  for  public  and  private  enterprise, 
and  for  teaching. 

4.  Responding  to  the  technological  re- 
quirements of  a  rapidly  advancing  society  by 
cultivating  an  appreciation  of  science  In  the 
educational  process,  and  by  assisting  Institu- 
tions to  Improve  educational  programs  In  the 
science  and  engineering  disciplines. 

Academy  of  Scientific  Research 
Enh,ancement  of  the  role  and  potential  of 
.tcleiice  In  Mexican  life  by  a  system  of  post- 
doctoral fellowships;  prizes  for  scientific 
achievements;  lectures,  seminars,  and  con- 
ferences, and  the  provision  of  short  courses 
In  provincial  universities. 

National  Polytechnical  Institute — Center  for 
Research  and  Advanced  Studies 
Creation  of  high  quality  departments  of 
electrical  and  chemical  engineering  through 
faculty  development,  fellowship  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  availability  of  research  facilities. 

National  Autonomous  University  of  Mexico 
Elevation  of  the  quality  and  capacity  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Engineering,  with 
emphasis  on  1 )  Encouraging  students  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession;  and  2)  Pro- 
viding opportunities  for  students  from  the 
provincial  areas  of  Mexico. 

Monterrey  Institute  of  Technology 
Development  of  a  superior  Faculty  of 
Science  and  Engineering  through  the  provi- 
sion of  opportunities  for  faculty  Improve- 
ment; fellowships  for  advanced  study 
abroad,  and  research  facilities.  Simultaneous 
creation  of  a  fellowships  program  designed  to 
further  train  faculty  members  from  provin- 
cial universities. 

Sational  Association  of  Faculties  and  Schools 
of  Sngineering  {ANFEl} 

Improvement  of  the  calibre  of  professors 
of  engineering  through  a  fellowship  program 
that  win  provide  short  graduate  level  courses 
in  fields  where  their  training  Is  not  adequate 
for  progressing  teaching  requirements. 

6.  Exploring  the  social,  medical,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  a  rapidly  expanding  pop- 
ulation. 

Mexican  Institute  of  Social  Studies 

Accomplishment  of  a  nation-wide  survey 
of  prevailing  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  prac- 
tices of  family  planning. 

Mexican  Institute  of  Social  Security 

Establishment  of  a  teaching  and  research 
program  In  reproductive  biology  emphasial'^g 
a  study  of  the  epidemiology  and  control  of 
abortion. 

Woman's  Hospital,  Mexico  City 
Creation  of  a  teaching,  research,  and  dem- 
onstration program  In  reproductive  biology. 
Involving  physlcliuia.  graduate  and  student 
nursee.  health  aides,  and  medical  students 
from    the    Federal    District    and    provincial 


Hospital  of  Nutritional  Diseases,  Mexico  City 
Establishment  of  a  research  department 
In  human  reproduction,  Including  clinical 
and  laboratory  facilities  for  research  on  re- 
production, and  a  post-doctoral  program  in 
reproductive  biology  primarily  for  physicians 
from  provincial  universities. 

THX     rOBO     rOT7NDATION     IN     CXNT«AI.     AMISICA 

Since  1063  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
granted  $3.36  million  for  13  projects  directed 
toward  meeting  educational  development 
goals  of  the  Republic  of  Central  America. 

Guatemala 

The  American  School 

Expansion  of  a  university- level  admissions 

and  achievement  testing  program  for  uss  by 

Central     American     Institutions    of    higher 

learning. 
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Honduras 
National   Autonomous  University  of 
Honduras 
Creation  of  an  Integrated  general  studies 
program  designed  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
undergraduate   education,    the   provision   of 
visiting    faculty,    and    Improvement    of    fa- 
cilities. 

Nicaragua 

National  University  of  Nicaragua 
Installation  of  a  liberal  arts  curriculum, 
comparable  to  the  general  studies  program 
at  the  University  of  Honduras,  to  better  pre- 
pare first  year  undergraduates  for  subse- 
quent work  in  the  specialized  professional 
schools  of  the  University.  Provision  of  visit- 
ing faculty  and  Improvement  of  facilities. 

University  of  El  Salvador 
Development   of   an    undergraduate    basic 
sciences  program  as  the  first  step  in  an  In- 
tegrated general  studies  curriculum.  Provi- 
sion of  visiting  faculty  and  laboratory  facil- 
ities to  backstop  the  enterprise. 
Costa  Rica 
University  of  Costa  Rica 
Strengthening  of  an  existing  general  studies 
program   by   the   provision   of   resources  for 
additional  full-time  faculty,  visiting  faculty, 
development  of  central  library  facilities,  and 
augmentation  of  the  administrative  capacity 
of  the  Institution. 

Development  of  a  high  quality  program 
for  training  secondary  school  teachers  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  model  for  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  involving  students  from  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  with  emphasis  on 
the  substance  and  teaching  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics. 

Central  America  Regional 

Higher  Councils  of  Central  American 

Universities   (CSUCA) 

Equipping  of  the  Higher  Council  to  meet 
Its  responsibilities  for  the  Integration  of  Cen- 
tral American  higher  education — the  provi- 
sion of  guidance  and  support  to  the  partici- 
pating universities  for  an  organization  of 
their  educational  resovirces  that  will  produce 
the  moet  effective  regional  pattern. 

Production  of  a  model  survey  of  current 
and  long  range  Central  American  needs  for 
university  trained  manpower. 


THE  SIERRA   CLUB— DEFENDER  OP 
OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  m,arks  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  an 
organization  that  has  become  one  of  the 
most  Important  forces  In  the  conserva- 
tion movement  in  this  Nation  today:  the 
Sierra  Club.  I  am  proud  to  rise  in  tribute 
to  the  founders,  officers,  and  members  of 
this  group  for  the  great  public  services 
they  have  performed,  and  for  the  cou- 
rageous leadership  which  has  earned 
them  the  respect  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  conserving  our  rich  natural  herl- 
taue. 

The  Sierra  Club  was  founded  75  years 
ago  this  coming  June  4.  by  the  great 
naturalist  and  pioneer  conservationist 
John  Mulr,  who  gathered  with  him  26 
like-minded  men. 


Dedicated  at  the  outset  to  the  ex- 
ploration, enjoyment,  and  protection  of 
the  mountain  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
particularly  of  Yosemite  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  Sierra  Club  has  since  broad- 
ened Its  mandate  to  include  the  scenic 
resources  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  club's  conservation  goals  often 
place  It  at  cross  purposes  with  powerful 
commercial  interests — and  sometimes, 
with  governmental  policy.  But  it  is  uni- 
versally admired  and  respected,  I  believe, 
for  the  courage  with  which  it  fights  for 
what  It  believes  is  right  and  for  the  en- 
ergy with  which  it  musters  public  support 
for  important  conservation  issues.  Even 
those  who  oppose  the  club's  efforts  to 
defend  scenic  and  other  national  re- 
sources must  recognize  and  respect  this 
great  fighter  for  conservation. 

Opponents  of  Sierra  Club  programs, 
who  often  have  vast  economic  interests 
at  stake,  have  accused  the  club  of  im- 
peding progress  or  of  self-interest  in  its 
efforts  to  preserve  resources  for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

If  progress  means  massive  and  wan- 
ton destruction  of  irreplaceable  re- 
sources, then  let  us  impede  it.  I  do  not 
call  this  progress  at  all.  Even  from  a 
strictly  economic  point  of  view  squander- 
ing of  natural  resources  makes  no  sense. 

The  Sierra  Club  makes  no  profit.  It 
gains  nothing  except  deficits,  hard  words, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  utilization  of  our 
dwindling  forest  land,  wildlife,  waters, 
and  other  precious  natural  resources. 

When  it  was  first  founded,  the  club 
drew  its  membership  almost  entirely 
from  the  San  Francisco  area.  But  the 
growing  public  interest  and  concern  over 
conservation,  which  the  club  itself 
spurred,  had  wider  appeal  and  soon  had 
members  In  every  State  of  the  Union, 

Traditionally,  from  the  time  of  John 
Mulr  to  the  present  day,  the  Sierra  Club 
has  drawn  much  of  its  strength  from  the 
devotion  of  its  impaid  volunteer  leader- 
ship. Officers  and  directors  of  the  club 
have  always  served  without  remunera- 
tion, contributing  generously  of  time  bor- 
rowed from  their  busy  professional  ca- 
reers. I  take  pleasure  in  according  well- 
deserved  public  recognition  to  Dr.  George 
Marshall,  president;  Edgar  Waybum, 
vice  president;  Frederick  Eissler,  secre- 
tary; William  Slri,  treasurer;  Lewis 
Clark,  fifth  officer;  and  directors  Ansel 
Adams,  Paul  Brooks,  Nathan  Clark,  Pau- 
line Dyer,  Jules  Eichom,  Richard 
Leonard,  Msulln  Litton,  Charlotte  Mauk, 
John  Oakes,  and  Eliot  Porter. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  officials  of  the 
Sierra  Club  recognized  that  the  growing 
workload  required  a  permanent  paid  staff 
to  carry  out  the  programs  to  which  the 
club  Is  dedicated.  Happily,  they  selected 
as  their  first  executive  secretary,  Mr. 
David  Brower,  who  had  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer for  18  years. 

Members  of  the  Sierra  Club  and,  in- 
deed, all  concerned  with  sound  conserva- 
tion, have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
choice  of  David  Brower,  for  the  record 
of  the  past  15  years  is  impressive.  Club 
membership,  which  numbered  a  little 
more  than  7.000  when  Mr.  Brower  was 
appointed,  had  swelled  to  50,000.  Over 


the  past  3  years,  the  membership 
more  than  doubled.  Of  course,  opinions 
will  vary  upon  this  achievement.  Those 
who  In  the  past  have  plundered  our 
natural  resources — those  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  exploiting  them  in  the 
future — must  regard  such  growing 
strength  in  the  conservation  movement 
as  a  grave  threat.  Those  who  would  pre- 
fer to  enjoy  what  has  been  saved  and 
who  fear  the  battle  to  save  more,  must 
be  discomiited.  But  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  we  must  fight  to  preserve  our 
natural  heritage  and  prevent  ruthless 
despoliation  can  only  be  grateful. 

There  is  another  and  even  more  im- 
portant achievement  represented  in  this 
phenomenal  growth:  the  ability  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  through  Mr.  Brower,  to 
stimulate  a  broad  public  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  conservation.  As  many 
opposed  interests  know  to  their  sorrow, 
a  conservation  issue  is  now  a  national 
issue,  and  when  the  Sierra  Club  speaks 
on  an  issue,  that  voice  is  heard  and 
heeded  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
land.  For  this  accomplishment  alone,  the 
club,  its  directors,  and  Mr.  Brower,  have 
earned  our  gratitude  and  the  thanks  of 
future  generations. 

One  of  Mr.  Brower's  most  notable  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  Sierra  Club  over 
the  past  6  years  has  been  to  edit,  design, 
and  produce  a  series  of  more  than  a 
dozen  of  the  most  beautiful  books  ever 
published  in  this  country,  such  works 
of  art  as  "Time  and  the  River  Plowing"; 
"Grand  Canyon";  "In  Wilderness  Is  the 
Preservation  of  the  World" ;  "Summer  Is- 
land"; "Penobscot  Country";  "This  Is  the 
American  Earth."  Through  these  books, 
millions  of  Americans  have  been  awak- 
ened to  the  beauty  of  our  natural  herit- 
age and  have  learned  the  important  les- 
son of  conserving  it  under  wise  steward- 
ship. There  are  many  who  believe  the 
Sierra  Club's  much-honored  exhibit  for- 
mat series  rivals  the  finest  work  of  Euro- 
pean craftsmen.  Indeed,  in  1964,  the 
series  won  for  the  club  the  book  indus- 
try's highest  honor,  the  Carey-Thomas 
Award,  as  the  most  distinguished  exam- 
ple of  creative  publishing  in  the  United 
States. 

Because  the  Sierra  Club  has  become 
such  an  effective  adversary  of  many 
powerful  interests,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, it  is  inevitable  that  the  club's  prin- 
cipal spokesman  should  be  a  target  for 
criticism  and  abuse.  I  understand  the 
inevitability  of  this,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Brower  understands  it  too.  But  I 
believe  that,  when  the  heat  of  the  battle 
is  over  and  issues  laid  to  rest,  even  his 
fiercest  opponents  would  join  in  honor- 
ing the  great  achievements  and  services 
of  Mr.  Brower  and  the  organization  he 
serves.  He  is  a  man  who  represents  a 
growing  body  of  public  opinion,  and  rep- 
resents it  exceedingly  well. 

Looking  back  over  what  the  Sierra 
Club  has  achieved  over  the  past  15  years, 
I  feel  sure  that  even  those  who  have  op- 
posed the  club  can  join  in  saying  the 
quality  of  American  life  would  be  poorer 
without  the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  Sierra 
Club  would  be  poorer  without  David 
Brower.  I  congratulate  both  and  wish 
them  many  more  years  of  public  service. 
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THE  QUIK  AME»n>MENT  WOULD 
END  KDDCATIONAL  INNOVATION 
IN  DDR  LOCAL  8CHOOLJ3 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiutnlmoiu  coasent  Umt  the  gentieinan 
from  Calif ornia  [Mr.  BuktonI  maky  ex- 
tend hU  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  rvo  objection. 

Ml.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  years  the  greatest  need  In 
education  at  the  local  level  has  been  for 
resources  to  solve  new  and  traditional 
problems  of  education  and  learning.  In 
many  instances  local  schools,  because  of 
a  lack  of  financial  ability,  have  not  been 
abke  to  Incorporate  new  programs  and 
new  aervlces  into  their  curricula. 

Title  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  has  pro- 
vided local  school  districts  with  the  re- 
source* to  initiate  new  programs  and  to 
supplement  existing  programs  and  prac- 
tices. 

Title  m  provides  funds  for  supple- 
mentary education  centers  and  services 
which  help  to  translate  the  latest  knowl- 
edge about  teaching  and  learning  In 
widespread  educational  practice. 

Its  success  has  been  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  unique  cooperation  between  I'ed- 
eral.  State,  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies. 

HJl.  8983.  the  Quie  amendment,  would 
put  an  end  to  title  m  and  destroy  a 
Uvlnc  example  of  creative  federalism  in 
ediicatlon. 

Educational  Ixinovatlon  and  experi- 
mentation Is  desperately  needed  today. 
We  are  trylivg  to  change  the  kinds  of 
education  offered  our  children,  and  we 
are  *iy>  trying  to  make  certain  that  full 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  Is 
achieved.  Funds  from  title  m  have  per- 
mitted local  school  agencies  to  move 
fth**/i  in  these  areas.  But  local  school 
dlstxlets  and  boards  of  education  need 
more  help  than  State  agencies  can  sup- 
ply. They  need  the  help  and  national 
expertise  which  the  US.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  able  to  supply. 

Abolition  of  title  m.  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, would  assure  that  Innovation  In 
local  schools  will  decHne.  Without  Fed- 
eral funds,  local  school  districts  will  sim- 
ply not  have  the  adequate  resources  to 
look  beyond  the  horizons  to  seek  answers 
to  tomorrow's  problems. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  H  R.  9883.  because 
it  would  return  a  provincial  attitude  to- 
ward education,  when  education  has  be- 
come. In  reality,  a  national  concern. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS ACT 

Mr.  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  Biwgham)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ofat)ectk«  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Xnxn  California  7 

nkere  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BINOHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  Introduce   today   legislation   to 


amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  recent  message  on 
Older  Americans.  pas.sage  of  this  bill 
in  19«5  marked  a  major  commitment  by 
the  Congress  "not  merely  to  prolong  our 
citizens'  lives,  but  to  enrich  them  " 

Today,  over  19  million  Americans— 
about  10  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion— are  aged  65  or  over  This  figure 
represents  both  a  triumph  over  disease 
and  Illness  and  a  challenge  to  the  future 
For  many  of  our  elderly  are  doomed  to 
be  poor,  to  be  lonely,  to  be  purposeless. 
In  their  post-productive  years: 

5,300,000  older  Americans  have  yearly 
Incomes  below  the  poverty  level 

Only  one  out  of  five  has  a  job,  often 
at  low  wages. 

Over  2  million  elderly  cUl/en.s  are  on 
welfare. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  our  single  older 
citizens  have  total  assets  of  less  than 
$1,000. 

Because  we  have  enacted  tiie  Older 
Americans  Act,  we  have  established  a 
new  agency  with  special  responsibility, 
competence,  and  compassion  for  the 
problems  of  the  elderly.  The  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  ably  headed  by  William 
Bechill,  tries  to  effectively  channel  exist- 
ing resources  and  programs  into  develop- 
ing services  and  programs  for  the  elderly. 
To  carry  out  these  responsibilities.  In 
addition  to  Its  coordination  activities  at 
the  Federal  level,  the  Administration  on 
Aging  administers  three  grant  programs 
which  are  designed  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  on  aging  In 
States  and  local  communities,  to  con- 
duct research  Into  new  techiUques,  for 
improving  services  for  older  people,  and 
to  train  professional  and  other  techni- 
cal persormel  in  the  field  of  aging. 

By  the  end  of  1966  some  39  project 
grants  had  been  awarded  to  agencies 
and  Institutions  In  25  different  States  to 
conduct  research  Into  different  areas.  In- 
cluding special  kinds  of  demonstrations 
of  new  ways  to  deliver  services  to  old- 
er people.  During  the  program's  flrst 
year,  nearly  200  local  community  proj- 
ects for  older  people  had  been  funded 
which  Included  community  planning  ac- 
tivities, programs  for  older  people  in 
senior  activity  centers,  counseling  and 
referral  services,  programs  In  senior 
housing  projects,  recreation  programs, 
and  consumer  information  and  guidance 
programs 

The  amendments  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  extend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  from  1972  through  1974.  They  would 
also  extend  the  separate  grant  provisions 
throufch  1972  Instead  of  allowing  them 
to  expire,  as  presently  written.  In  1970. 
By  raising  the  authorization  levels  for 
the  State  grants  program  from  18  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1967  to  $10,550,000  for  Hs- 
cal  1968.  the  States  would  be  able  to 
fund  from  250  to  300  new  projects. 

An  Increase  from  $3  million  to  $6,400.- 
000  In  authorizations  for  the  research, 
demonstration,  and  training  grants  pro- 
grams would  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  about  49  projects  which  were 
sUrted  in  1986  and  1967.  This  authoriza- 
tion would  also  fuiul  some  70  to  80  new 
projects,  as  well  as  provide  for  a  major 
new    nutritional    program    to    test   new 


methods    for    meeting    the    nutritional 
needs  of  older  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  already  well  proven 
Its  effectiveness  and  need,  and  that  It 
deserves  a  vote  of  confidence  to  extend 
Us  life  and  Increase  Its  funds. 


FINANCE   FOR   DE\'ELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  BinchamI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual Gabriel  Silver  lecture  devoted  to 
world  peace,  at  Columbia  University,  was 
delivered  this  year  on  April  13  by  Mr. 
George  D.  Woods.  President  of  the  World 
Bank.  In  his  address  entitled  "Finance 
for  Developing  Countries:  A  Time  for 
Decision."  Mr.  Woods  offers  a  fnmk  and 
objective  view  of  foreign  assistance  since 
the  Marshall  Plan— the  motivations, 
goals,  achievements,  and  mistakes  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  He  does  not  pre- 
sent a  sugar-coated  version  of  foreign 
aid  history,  but  rather  points  out  where 
the  program  has  not  been  as  effective  as 
anticipated,  why,  suid  how  this  experi- 
ence can  be  applied  constructively  to- 
ward new  directions  in  the  aid  program. 

Mr.  Woods  recognizes  the  great  need 
for  foreign  assistance  and  stresses  our 
ability  to  help  underdeveloped  countries. 
He  says: 

We  can  say  confidently  that  the  knowledge 
and  the  mean*  exist  to  enlarge  greatly  the 
riches  or  the  world,  to  help  many  millions  to 
escape  hunger  and  to  achieve,  or  at  Jeaat 
approach,  decent  living  standards  for  the  flrst 
lime 

I  include  Mr.  Woods'  address  as  part 
of  my  remarks : 

PiNAMCK  roa  DrvcLOPmo  Con>rnui8:  A  Time 

ro>  Decision 

(By  George  D.  Woods) 

President  Kirk.  Dean  Cordler.  ladles  and 
gentlemen;  It  was  an  act  of  bravery  for 
Dean  Cordler  to  Invite  a  banker  to  come  here 
this  evening  to  deliver  the  annual  Oabrtel 
Sliver  Lecture  Devoted  to  World  Peace.  It  ha« 
been  the  misfortune  of  bankers  to  be  re- 
corded In  history  more  often  in  connection 
with  panic  than  with  peace:  and  I  can  hope 
to  reward  the  deans  audacity  only  In  a 
modest  way  Nevertheless.  I  was  delighted  to 
accept  his  flattering  InvltaUon  to  speak  here 
at  Columbia  University.  Since  then  I  have 
been  emboldened  by  Pope  Paul'a  recent  en- 
cyclical, according  to  which  "The  new  name 
for  peace  ta  development." 

We  are  now  approaching  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Inception  of  the  Marshall 
Plan— the  date  when  Secretary  of  SUte 
Marshall,  at  a  time  of  deep  economic  and 
pollUcal  crisis  In  Xurope,  spoke  the  sen- 
tences which  launched  the  great  cooperaUve 
efTort  of  the  European  Becovery  Program. 
Secretary  Marshall's  inltlaUve  began  a  trans- 
formation. TtM  creative  genlua  at  Burc^e 
awoke.  American  aid  began  to  flow  out 
•teadlly  to  the  sLsteen  oountrles  which  bad 
united  In  the  Becovery  Program.  Those  coun- 
trtee,  later  Joined  by  others,  worked  their  way 
back  to  productivity;  they  formed  new  habtt* 
at  ooilaboratlon  which,  as  U  now  apparent 
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to    all.    opened    the    way    to    an    economic 

revolution. 

Today,  there  is  another  rach  ertals  1b  the 
world.  It  la  big.  It  lacks  focus;  most  of  us 
do  not  even  think  of  It  as  a  crisis.  But  food 
riots  In  Asia,  government  coupe  In  Africa, 
student  violence  In  this  Hemisphere  and 
elsewhere,  are  among  the  symptoms  of  It. 
It  Is  the  crisis  of  a  new  world  trying  to  be 
bc>rn — the  crisis  of  the  developing  countries 
In  their  struggle  to  achieve  economic  viabil- 
ity, national  unity,  and  the  respect  of  other 
nations. 

This  new  world  contains  about  two  billion 
people — about  two-thirds  of  humanity.  Uoet 
of  It  Is  hungry  moet  of  the  time.  Average 
calorie  consumption  la  on  the  order  of  a.OOO 
a  day — an  Intake  which  In  Europe  two  dec- 
ades ago,  we  regarded  as  being  dangerously 
near  the  famine  level.  Between  the  Income 
of  an  ordinary  citizen  In  western  Europe  and 
that  of  an  ordinary  African  or  Asian,  the 
disparity  Is  10  or  18  to  one.  with  the  con- 
trast that  Implies  between  standards  of 
shelter  and  education,  work  and  enjoyment. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  figure 
would  be  ao  to  one. 

Thanks  to  modem  medicine,  underdevel- 
oped countries  enjoy  a  20th  century  death 
rate;  but  they  still  are  experiencing  a  19th 
century  birth  rate.  As  a  consequence,  five- 
sixths  of  the  population  growth  In  the  world 
Is  occurring  In  the  less  developed  countries. 
Of  the  80-mllllon  Increase  which  we  can  ex- 
I)ect  In  1967.  50  million  will  be  la  countries 
with  per  capita  Incomes  of  less  than  9250  a 
year.  Such  a  rate  o*  population  growth  has 
never  before  occurred  over  such  a  wide  part 
of  the  globe. 

The  existence  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
destitute  human  beings  In  the  world  la  a 
threat  to  peace.  We  see  every  day  how  It  may 
create  vacuunw  of  authority  into  which  the 
great  powers  may  be  drawn  In  uneasy  con- 
frontation. The  chances  of  disagreement  and 
disaster  can  be  magnified  by  what  happens 
In  places  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America 
that  many  of  us  had  not  even  heard  of  ten 
years  ago. 

Over  the  years,  rich  nations  have  been  en- 
gaged In  extensive  but  largely  unconcerted 
efforts  to  help  the  poor.  The  pattern  Is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Marshall  Plan:  In- 
stead of  one  principal  country  trying  to  help 
a  dozen,  there  are  now  more  than  a  score  of 
countries  engaged  In  various  efforts  to  help 
about  a  hundred  others.  These  activities 
have  grown  haphazardly,  for  the  most  part 
from  former  colonial  responsibilities,  In  some 
part  from  humanitarian  or  diplomatic  or 
commercial  motives.  TTiey  have  not — and  I 
want  to  emphasize  this — they  have  not  been 
the  restilt  of  conscious  commitments  to  a 
coherent,  cooperative  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  world  poverty  and  disorder.  This  has 
not  been  tried. 

The  task  of  development  assistance  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  almost  infinite  com- 
plexity. The  process  of  growth,  whether  of 
people  or  countries  Is  Intricate,  and  when 
Us  Intricacy  Is  con.pounded  by  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  relationships  between  sovereign 
nations,  problems  seem  to  arise  In  a  limitless 
number  of  permutations  and  combinations. 
The  effort  of  some  countries  to  help  others 
has  been  freighted  with  Irony  and  paradox, 
rhe  very  economic  strength  that  gives  rich 
countries  the  means  to  help  the  poor  also 
opens  up  a  gap  between  them;  the  capital- 
Intensive  technology  of  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries Is  not  all  suited  to  the  problems  of  the 
low-Income  nations. 

It  Is  a  paradox,  too.  to  speak  of  develop- 
ment assistance  as  "foreign  aid."  In  fact,  as 
we  all  know.  In  the  past  much  development 
assistance  has  been  given  In  forma  designed 
to  benefit  the  Immediate  selT  Interest  of  the 
giver — forms  rather  different  from  those 
which  would  have  been  followed  had  eco- 
nomic development  been  the  prime  objective, 
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and  rather  dlffeniit  also  from  those  which 
would  have  been  fcrtlowed  if  performance 
by  the  developing  ooimtry  had  been  an  Im- 
portant eonaideratloB. 

Most  provMsra  of  aid,  sooner  or  later,  and 
In  one  form  or  another,  have  used  overseas 
•aaistanee  as  a  subsidy  for  their  own  Indus- 
trlee — as  m  way  of  eKpo^tlng  goods  and  serv- 
ices at  higher  than  world  i^lcea.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  donor  countries  put  a  value 
on  their  annual  aid  about  $1  billion  a  year 
higher  than  the  same  goods  and  services 
would  bring  In  competitive  world  markets. 
And  It  goes  without  saying  that  when  de- 
velopment finance  has  been  used  to  protect 
spheres  of  pt^tlcal  and  commercial  In- 
fluence, or  to  serve  strategic  military  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  to  some  extent  of  help  to 
the  donor  eoiintrles  themselves. 

To  win  for  aid  programs  the  support  of 
legislators  with  many  vexing  problems  of 
their  own — including  poverty  pockets  and 
other  high-priority  domestic  demands  for 
public  funds — aU  these  motives  of  self-in- 
terest have  been  proclaimed  publicly  and 
often  In  donor  coxintrles.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  development  assistance  has  not  infre- 
quently failed  to  stir  feelings  of  gratitude 
or  to  encoursge  the  performance  that  was 
expected   from   the   recipient   countries. 

The  paradoxes  have  not  all  been  on  the  side 
of  the  rich.  Not  a  few  developing  countries, 
for  Instance,  have  asked  for  help  from  abroad 
at  the  same  time  as  they  have  been  prac- 
ticing forma  of  nationalism  that  make  In- 
ternational cooperation  imi>os8lble.  While 
governments  and  leaders  have  proclaimed 
economic  development  to  be  high  on  their 
list  of  goals,  they  often  have  failed  to  take 
the  action  and  adopt  the  policies  necessary 
to  achieve  It.  Despite  the  popularity  of  the 
phrase,  "revolution  of  rising  expectations." 
the  somber  truth  Is  that  in  many  cotmtrles, 
the  populsUim  lacks  the  ferment  of  aspira- 
tion and  determination  without  which  eco- 
nomic development  is  Impoaelble.  In  some 
countries,  deep-seated  political  Instability 
has  undermined  the  hope  of  steady  economic 
progress. 

Some  paradoxes  have  trapped  both  donor 
and  recipient.  Consider  the  irony  that  de- 
velopment assistance,  instead  of  hastening 
the  day  when  the  poor  countries  could  make 
their  own  way,  may  in  some  cases  actually 
have  postponed  It.  Exports  of  American  food 
surpluses  have  fed  the  hungry  overseas;  In 
their  time  they  have  saved  the  United  States 
Government  several  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year  which  otherwise  It  wotild  have  had  to 
spend  on  crop  storage  and  price  support 
operations;  but  food  aid  programs  have  not 
always  been  administered  so  as  effectively  to 
stimulate  mcreases  in  production  in  agrl- 
culttu-al  sectors  overseas.  Aid  programs  have 
helped  recipients,  on  occasion,  to  defer  or 
avoid  the  hard  measures  they  should  have 
been  taking  on  their  own  behalf.  Aid  has 
given  donors  an  excuse — although  not  a 
good  one— to  defer  IlberallzaUoiu  of  their 
own  commercial  policy  which  might  enlarge 
the  trade  earnings  of  developing  countries 
and  thus  leaaen  their  reliance  on  develop- 
ment aid. 

Despite  its  contradictions  and  paradoxes, 
in  two  decades,  development  assistance  has 
accomplished  much  good.  I  think,  Indeed, 
that  this  period  since  the  Second  World  War 
will  be  remembered  In  history  as  the  period 
when  the  engineering  of  social  and  economic 
progress  In  the  developing  world  first  became 
a  universal  preoccupation  of  governments. 
There  has  been  planted,  literally  and  figur- 
atively, seeds  whose  fruit  the  developing 
countries  win  be  hairestlng  for  many  years. 
For  millions  of  human  beings,  the  develop- 
ment effort  has  been  the  difference  between 
nfe  and  death;  for  millions  more.  It  has  been 
the  beginning  of  hope;  and  for  some  it  has 
been  the  beginning  of  prosperity. 

Installed  power  capacity  in  developing 
countries  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 


dozen  years.  Cement  prodiKtion  has  more 
than  doubled;  the  manufacture  of  steel  has 
tripled;  mining  productioB  Is  rldng  at  a  rate 
of  almost  10  per  cent  a  year.  Commerce  Is 
growing:  freight  moved  by  rail  has  been  In- 
creasing annually  by  10  per  cent  In  Africa 
and  12  percent  In  Asia.  The  expansion  of 
education,  that  vital  springboard  ai  eco- 
nomic advance,  la  proceeding  slgntflcantly 
faster  than  the  grc^h  of  population.  All 
this  began,  however,  from  a  low  starting 
point,  and  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Today  the  capacity  of  developing  eountrlee 
to  grow  Is  greater  than  It  has  ever  been.  The 
most  Important  single  accompUshment  of 
the  development  effort  over  the  past  20  years 
is  that  peoples  throughout  the  developing 
world  have  acquired  skills,  adopted  attltudea 
and  built  Institutions  that  greatly  Increase 
their  ability  to  use  capital  productively. 
Many  developing  countries  are  attaching 
greater  Importance  to  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  and  even  to  market  Incentives.  It 
is  slow,  hard  work,  but  many  are  building 
more  adequate  frameworks  of  administra- 
tion. Investment  and  savings  rates  have 
moved  upward.  However,  g^ven  the  heavy  ex- 
penditures on  education — and  in  other  sec- 
tors wtilch  give  a  return  in  increased  pro- 
duction only  after  a  long  vraltlng  period — it 
la  hardly  surprising  that  growth  has  been 
spectacTilar  only  in  a  few  countries. 

Despite  many  errors  of  commission  and 
omission,  despite  the  Instability  of  political 
institutions,  the  growth  potential  is  there. 
TTie  developing  countries  are  ready  and  able 
to  continue  progress  at  a  faster  rate. 

On  the  side  of  the  countries  and  Institu- 
tions engaged  in  development  assistance,  ex- 
perience has  brought  progress  also.  The  qual- 
ity of  aid,  Willie  It  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  has  consistently  improved;  and  the 
givers  of  aid  have  acquired  growing  under- 
standing of  the  problems  they  face. 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years,  most  of  the 
ald-glvlng  countries  of  the  world  have  put 
their  programs  of  development  assistance 
under  close  examination.  This  scrutiny  has 
resulted  in  a  shift  toward  the  greater  tise  of 
International  organizations,  as  one  way  of 
filtering  some  of  the  contradictions  out  of 
aid  and  of  directing  a  larger  flow  of  assist- 
ance to  countries  where  economic  perform- 
ance Justifies  it.  Since  1960.  the  participation 
of  these  multilateral  organizations  in  the  net 
transfer  of  financial  resources  to  developing 
countries  has  increased  threefold,  although 
It  still  accounts  only  for  a  modest  fraction 
of  the  total. 

Development  functions  are  being  more 
effectively  carried  out,  either  by  the  estab- 
lished multilateral  agencies  or  by  new  re- 
gional organizations  which  have  been  cre- 
ated. New  combinations  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  assistance  are  being  worked  out, 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
an  estimated  85  i>er  cent  of  United  States 
aid.  for  instance,  win  be  given  either  through 
multilateral  channels  or  as  part  of  a  multi- 
national effort  coordinated  by  International 
agencies. 

The  World  Bank  group  of  institutions  Is 
in  the  mainstream  of  these  developments. 
This  Group,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  a  cluster 
of  three  institutions.  At  the  center  Is  the 
Bank  Itself.  It  Is  the  world  bank — the  only 
thing  of  Its  kind.  Our  member,  shareholder 
governments  are  apread  over  the  world;  our 
financial  resources  come  from  all  over  the 
world;  we  fljiance  projects  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world:  our  Executive  Directors,  officers 
and  staff  are  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  No 
other  institution  or  government  department 
has  the  experience  of  the  World  Bank — the 
concentration  of  expertise  and  know-how 
embodied  in  our  International  staff,  chosen 
and  retained  strictly  on  professional  merit. 
The  Bank  Is  now  21  years  old,  and  has  lent 
some  $10  billion,  mostly  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Its  loans  are  long  term,  at  more  or  less 
conventional  rates  of  interest,  for  projects  of 
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hlsb  economic  priority  About  a  ttiua  of  its 
lending  baa  been  for  electric  power  develop- 
nMnt,  *  third  for  the  development  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  reat  for  agriculture,  in- 
dustry and  education. 

Planting  tbe  Bank  on  one  side  is  the  U\- 
tamatlonlal  Development  Assuclatl'^n.  en- 
gagad  In  the  same  dlnd  of  business,  but  on 
mueb  eaaler  conditions  of  repayment  IDA. 
a*  we  call  the  Association  for  snort.  lends  to 
the  poorest  countries  in  the  Banks  member- 
ship— thoee  not  able  to  borrow  and  service 
on  conventional  terms  all  the  capiuil  they 
can  effectively  use  for  development  So  far. 
moat  ot  Ita  flnanclug  h<is  been  dune  in  Aslii, 
and  more  than  70  per  cent  of  its  tl  6  biUiun 
of  commitments  have  been  made  there  The 
pvirpoeea  of  IDA  s  lending  reflect  some  of  the 
moat  pressing  problems  uf  these  client  coun- 
trlea:  tbe  Assuciatlun  has  been  particularly 
active  In  Quanclng  ligncultur^i  and  educa- 
tion projects 

Flanking  the  Bank  on  the  other  side  Is  Its 
other  ainUate.  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  or  IPC  IPC  works  exclusively  In 
the  private  sector  It  d'es  scerul  things  the 
Bank  does  not  do  l'-  makes  luans  to  private 
borrowers  without,  goveriunent  guarantee. 
It  Invests  In  share  capital,  and  It  underwrites 
offerings  or  placements  of  securliles  by  new 
or  expanding  enterprises  IFC  operates  in 
countries  with  a  reasonably  high  level  of 
savings  and  entrepreneurshlp,  and  more 
than  half  its  1200  million  of  commitments 
are  for  enterprises  In   Latin  America 

Tbe  operations  of  the  three  Institutions. 
although  each  has  its  own  separ.ite  financial 
aiaets.  are  closely  integrated  This  year,  I 
expect  that  they  will  disburse  well  over  a 
bUUon  dollars  on  their  loans  and  Invest- 
ments, mostly  for  projects  In  the  develop- 
ing countries 

Many  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Bank 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
child  grow  up.  otherwise  they  would  not 
know  their  offspring  today  Mr  Dean  Ache- 
son,  who  was  then  the  .American  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  expected  in  1945  that 
the  World  Bank  would  be  a  quite  Umlred 
enterprise  He  explained  to  a  Congressional 
committee  "In  the  normal  case  a  country 
wUl  borrow  from  private  bankers,  but  where 
private  banks,  because  of  the  risk,  cannot 
make  the  loan  on  terms  which  are  possible 
for  the  borrower,  both  the  borrower  and 
banker  may  need  the  assistance  of  the 
Bank.  The  Bank's  function  will  be  to  in- 
vestigate the  soundness  of  the  projects  for 
which  capital  is  desired,  and  If  it  agrees  they 
are  sound,  it  will  guarantee  the  loans  made 
by  private  banks  '  In  fact,  of  course,  this 
never  happened,  the  Bank,  under  the  suc- 
cessive presidencies  of  Eugene  Meyer  John 
McCloy  and  particularly  Eugene  Black,  be- 
came a  borrower  and  a  lender  on  its  own 
account. 

While  they  may  not  have  been  good  fore- 
casters, the  founders  nevertheless  gave  the 
Bank  a  priceless  gilt  in  the  form  of  an 
extraordinary  charter  called  the  .Articles  of 
Agreement  This  charter  endowed  the  B.nnk 
with  three  faculties 

First,  It  gave  the  Bank  an  aptitude  f'lr 
cooperation  In  fact  the  Bank  Is  a  true  co- 
operative, deriving  Its  resources  from  its 
members  and  using  these  resources  for  their 
benefit.  Its  member  governments  are  not 
only  Its  principal  debtors,  but  also  its  share- 
holders and   large  creditors 

Second,  the  Bank  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  Independent  It  was  not  to  rely 
solely  on  paid-in  capital  from  governments, 
in  addition.  It  was  enabled  to  provide  the 
larger  part  of  Its  resources  by  borrowing  In 
the  world's  capital  markets  It  was  cast  In 
corporate  form,  and  was  given  the  capacity 
to  earn  a  profit  and  become  self-supporting. 

Third,  the  Bank  was  given  a  fundamental 
policy  It  was  commanded  to  base  Its  opera- 
tions on  economic  factors,  and  to  stay  out 
of  politics.   The   Bank    was   thereby   given   a 


!  ungt.r  fur  facts  and  a  deelre  '.o  develop  the 
expertness  needed  to  understand  and  Inter- 
pr»t  the  facts. 

.All  three  of  these  faculties  converged  on 
one  objective  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Bank  s  member  countries 

The  Bank  did  not  learn  to  exercise  these 
faculties  all  at  once  As  far  a^  cooperation 
Is  concerned,  some  member  countries.  In- 
cluding Cuba  under  Castro  and  Indonesia 
under  Sukarno,  decided  thnt  the  Bank  was 
not  the  kind  of  cooperative  they  wanted  to 
belong  to  and  they  left — !ilt.>iough  Indonesia 
h.ts  no*  come  back  In  dealing  with  its  bor- 
rowing shareholders,  the  Bank  has  moved 
carefully  from  problem  to  specific  problem, 
elaborating  its  own  policies  and  marking 
out  Its  own  trails  The  Bank  has  worked  liard 
during  nearly  alt  its  twenty  years  to  establish 
and  maintain  l';8  high  standing  in  the  money 
markets  of  western  Europe.  Canada  and  the 
United  states 

The  instrument  the  Bank  was  given  fur 
dealing  with  Its  member  countries  was  capi- 
tal This  capital  to  use  the  words  of  the 
charter,  was  to  b«  applied  to  "projects,  large 
and  small  alike  "  But  one  of  the  first  things 
the  Bank  found  out  was  that  many  of  Its 
clients  did  not  knuw  huw  to  prepare  projects 
We  had  proposals,  to  mention  a  few.  for 
dams  that  would  be  starved  for  water,  for 
electric  power  systems  that  would  lack  cus- 
tomers, and  for  highways  that  would  not  fit 
loc  il  traffic  and  terrain 

In  these  circumstances  It  seemed  plain 
that  If  the  Bank  were  to  help  finance  any 
considerable  number  of  projects,  it  would 
have  to  offer  advice  about  how  to  prepare 
them  as  well  The  Bank  therefore  not  only 
closely  ex.onined  proposals  through  studies 
of  documents  and  visits  to  the  field,  as  co- 
operator  and  expert.  It  also  developed  the 
practice  of  suggesting  modifications  or  fur- 
ther study  whenever  necessary  It  quickly 
found  Itself  playing  and  has  since  con- 
tinued to  play  an  advisory  role  of  con- 
siderable scope  and  variety  concerned  with 
economics,  engineering,  administration  and 
other  factors  bearing  on  project  execution 
We  discuss  with  the  borrower  what  kinds  of 
technical  services  are  needed,  we  advise  on 
how  best  to  obtain  these  services  and.  If 
necessary  we  draw  up  terms  of  reference  for 
the  consultants 

Por  countries  least  able  technically  to  pre- 
pare projects  and  least  able  to  bring  In  the 
necessary  outside  help,  we  bear  some  of  the 
cost,  and  we  organize  and  supervise  similar 
project  studies  financed  by  tlie  United  Na- 
tions Development  Programme  We  have  also 
established  co<iperatlve  pri>grams  whereby 
the  Food  and  .^gnculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization work  with  us  and  our  member  coun- 
tries to  Identify  and  prepare  projects  in  agri- 
culture and  education  To  help  meet  the 
especially  urgent  needs  of  .\fncan  countries. 
we  have  established  In  that  continent  two 
regional  ofBces  of  our  <jwn  to  work  directly 
with  local  authorities  in  preparing  agricul- 
tural and  transportation  projects 

At  abijiit  the  same  time  the  Bank  was  dis- 
covering that  projects  often  were  Inade- 
quately studied,  we  were  also  finding  out 
that  they  were  planned  without  sufficient 
regard  for  their  setting  m  the  economy  as 
a  whole  We  early  concluded  that  any  de- 
veloping country  would  benefit  from  having 
some  kind  of  program  as  a  framework  f^ir 
development,  relating  projects  to  each  other, 
taking  account  of  the  availability  of  financial 
resources,  and  giving  thought  to  policy  and 
administrative  measures  as  well  as  to  physl- 
cx\  projects  that  would  accelerate  economic 
development  We  have  therefore  developed 
a  practice  of  i>rganl2Jng  expert  missions  to 
visit  Individual  countries  and  to  draw  up 
comprehensive  recommendations  that  serve 
as  a  basis  for  working  out  a  detailed  devel- 
opment program 


Tlie  long  range  solution  to  the  need  for 
economic  expertise,  however.  Is  for  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  produce  their  own  ex- 
perts The  Bank  has  tried  to  help  them  do  .<i<i 
by  establishing  an  Economic  Developmei.t 
Institute  for  the  training  of  senior  offlclitl.s 
concerned  with  economic  affairs  The  lufiti- 
tule  w:is  set  up  as  a  sort  of  staff  college  where 
these  officials  could  come  together  for  per  - 
ixls  rantjlng  from  three  to  six  months,  to 
study,  to  read  and  to  discuss  practical  dc- 
veIo|)ment  problems  among  themselves  and 
with  the  best  experts  available  from  the  Bank 
and  elsewhere  The  Institute  began  Its  work 
In  1955  and  700  officials  have  been  through 
It  Many  have  advanced  to  fxists  of  critical 
res;)onslblIUy 

What  we  want.  In  a  word,  is  to  encourage 
constantly  improving  economic  performance 
by  oiur  developing  member  countries  Nut 
every  country  can  have,  or  even  profit  from 
a  detailed  development  program,  but  every 
country  can  aspire  to  have  a  well-thouuht 
out  set  of  policies  which  will  provide  the 
conditions  and  motivations  conducive  to 
economic  growth  This  Is  more  and  more 
what  we  find  ourselves  talking  about  with 
our  member  countries — fundamental  policies 
to  govern  their  day-to-day  economic  deci- 
sions We  are  able  to  talk  about  policies  and 
policy  changes  not  as  Interlopers  but  as  col- 
laborators—  and  Sometimes  we  give  agreed 
policies  the  final  measure  of  support  they 
need  to  tip  the  scales  in  their  favor  In  the 
councils  of  government 

In  the  Bank,  we  sometimes  sum  up  our  in- 
terests by  saying,  "The  rountrj*  is  the  proj- 
ect '  That  being  so,  we  take  an  Interest  In 
the  total  assistance  effort  Including  what 
others  are  doing  to  at'Slst  development  In  the 
Country  In  pursuit  of  this  total  view,  we 
are  helping  to  conduct  an  experiment  In- 
tended to  lead  to  a  better  coordination  and 
use  of  external  resources  This  experiment 
brings  tcjgether  groups  of  countries  and  In- 
stitutions, engaged  In  one  form  or  anotticr 
of  development  finance,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  jointly  all  the  major  problems 
In  providing  effective  development  afslstanre 
for  particular  recipient  countries 

So  far  there  are  coordinating  groups  of 
this  kind  for  13  recipients,  and  In  the  next 
few  days,  we  expect  to  be  establishing  a 
group  for  a  fourteenth  The  Bank  Is  orga- 
nizer and  Chairman  of  ten  of  them,  soon  to  be 
11  As  Chairman,  the  Bank  assumes  several 
responsibilities  It  periodically  makes  coni- 
prehen.'lve  reports  on  the  country's  develop- 
ment possibilities  and  progress  It  helps  the 
developing  country  to  Identify  and  prepare 
projects,  or  to  obtain  the  necessary  technical 
assistance  for  doing  so  It  helps  the  govern- 
ment to  devise  a  development  program,  and 
advises  on  problems  of  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram If  It  Is  asked  to  do  so.  It  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  recipient  government 
and  to  the  members  of  the  consultative 
group  about  the  sectors  and  projects  that 
seem  to  deserve  priority  In  financing,  and  on 
the  economic  policies  needed  to  achieve 
agreed  development  objectives 

Finally,  the  Bank  comments  on  the  coun- 
try s  estimates  of  aid  requirements,  maklnii; 
recommendations  about  the  amount,  types 
and  terms  of  aid  that  are  appropriate  The 
consultative  group,  nevertheless.  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  Dag  Hammarskjold  used  to 
call  "freedom  In  unity."  because  actual  aid 
commitments  by  members  of  a  consultative 
group  are  arranged  directly  between  a  donor 
and  the  recipient 

While  the  consultative  groups  are  a  rela- 
tively new  form  of  aid  coordination,  they  al- 
ready clearly  demonstrate  some  superiority 
over  uncoordinated  bilateral  aid  The  coordi- 
nating group  gains  from  the  services  of  the 
Bank  as  honest  broker  and  expert  advisers, 
providing  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  recip- 
ient countrys  prospects  and  performance 
offering  a  guide  for  the  amount  and  kind  of 
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assistance  the  donor  countries  might  render. 
and — by  carrying  the  main  burden  of  collect- 
ing data — saving  both  rich  and  poor  coun- 
tnes  much  dtipllcatlon  or  repetition  of  ef- 
fort. Above  all,  the  process  of  coastiltatioB 
c.in  effectively  mesh  external  and  internal 
resourcee.  and  can  enable  donor  countries 
and  the  recipient  to  move  in  conalstent  wajra 
toward  the  sanM  development  targets.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  bound  to  lead  to  a  decisive  Im- 
provement In  the  quality  both  of  external  as- 
sistance and  of  economic  performance  by 
developing  countries  themselves.  CJoordlnat- 
ing  groups  with  which  tbe  Bank  is  a«M^>rt«t^ 
are  now  concerned  with  about  half  of  all 
development  assistance  from  official  aourcea. 
One  would  suppose  as  the  performance  of 
developing  countries  goes  on  Improving,  and 
as  the  techniques  for  development  assist- 
ance become  demonstrably  more  effective, 
that  the  support  of  Industrlallaed  countries 
for  international  development  would  In- 
cre.\se.  In  fact,  this  Is  not  happening. 

Most  of  the  financing  of  development — 
about  three-quarters  of  It  In  fact — comes 
from  the  developing  countries  themselves. 
and  it  is  right  and  proper  for  them  to  be 
carrying  the  main  responsibility  for  invest- 
ing in  their  own  future.  But  tbe  Industrial 
countries  are  not  doing  enough  to  enable  Um 
less  developed  nations  to  earn  ttadr  own  way. 
The  export  earnings  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  not  keeping  up  with  tbe  general 
growth  of  world  trade,  and  formidable  bar- 
riers In  the  form  of  tariffs,  quotas  and  other 
kinds  of  hurdles  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
achieving  a  higher  share  of  this  trade.  The 
effective  tariffs  on  Imports  from  developing 
countries  are  commonly  from  30  to  40  per 
cent — a  high  margin  In  any  case,  but  ex- 
tremely so  since  this  protection  Is  being 
afforded  to  mature  economies  from  econ- 
omies which  in  many  cases  are  still  In  their 
Infant  years. 

The  serlousneas  of  these  barriers  can  b« 
seen  from  the  fact  that  only  six  developing 
countries  have  ntarkcts  larger  In  oionetary 
terms  than  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Almost 
100  developing  countries  have  populations 
of  less  than  15  million,  and  of  these,  two- 
thirds  have  lees  than  Ave  million.  These 
small  markets  effectively  limit  the  possibility 
of  development  based  on  production  for  tbe 
local  market,  yet  up  to  now  this  has  been 
the  most  common  policy  aim.  and  I  think  the 
resource  growth  of  both  developed  and  un- 
derdeveloped countries  has  suffered  as  a 
result. 

Not  omy  U  tbe  trade  potential  of  lea*  de- 
veloped countries  being  frustrated  but  the 
amount  of  development  flnanx^  flowing  to 
these  countries  Is  considerably  less  than  they 
could  effectively  employ;  and  it  is  consider^ 
ably  less  than  the  Industrialized  countries 
could  reasonably  afford — even  by  their  own 
etatulards  of  what  is  an  appropriate  basis 
for  sharing  a  small  part  of  their  Increasing 
weaith  with  the  poor  countries. 

Six  years  ago.  the  official  net  flow  of  fi- 
nancial reaourcca  from  the  Indtutriallzed 
countrlea  reached  a  level  of  about  t0  billion 
a  year.  Today,  after  five  years  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity  In  the  donor  countrlea.  the 
figure  is  about  the  same.  Of  tlie  ^00  biiiinn 
by  which  the  production  of  the  Industrial- 
ized countries  has  grown  in  that  Interval, 
none  has  been  put  at  the  diapoea]  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  through  programs  at  ■•- 
sistance. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  making  full 
&peed  ahead,  development  asslatanoe  Is  In 
the  doldrums.  There  Is  discouragement  **^»* 
after  20  years  of  promise  and  eabortaUon, 
most  of  the  world's  poor  are  only  a  little  leas 
poor.  There  is  widespread  skeptldam  about 
the  self-advantage  to  be  had  from  aid;  and 
there  la  a  general  tendency  to  greatly  under- 
estimate the  ability  and  capacity  o<  the  de- 
veloped to  help  the  underdeveloped  world. 
In  truth.  Onance  for  development  abroad  has 
no  constituency  to  Influence  the  ezecuttTB 
and  legislative  branchee  of  govemmenta. 


Kererthelnee,  It  le  a  happy  and  fortuitous 
dreumstaaoe  that  humans  are  bunvuiltar- 
lan.  Ab  Adam  Smith  said,  "^ow  scIfUh  soever 
man  may  be  nippased,  there  are  evidently 
some  prlutfplee  tn  hie  natnre  which  tnterest 
blm  iB  tbe  foetane  of  others,  and  render 
their  happlneea  naceeaary  to  him,  fc»>«"'gK  be 
derlvee  nnthtwg  from  It  except  the  pleasure 
oS  seeing  It.  Of  this  kind  la  .  .  .  compaselon. 
the  emotion  which  we  feel  for  tbe  misery  of 
others,  when  we  either  see  It.  or  are  made  to 
conceive  It  In  a  very  lively  manner  .  .  ."* 

But  there  are  other  strong  motives  for 
helping  leee  devrtoped  nations:  the  knowl- 
edge that  mora  production  in  all  developing 
ewmtrtee  wlQ  mean  marc  trade  for  every- 
one; tbe  bcfpe  that  to  make  aid  more  effec- 
tive now  will  more  quickly  Inlng  the  neces- 
sity (or  It  to  an  end;  above  all.  the  trust  that 
In  the  long  run,  rising  Income  In  developing 
countries  may  provide  more  room  for  the 
orderly  evolution  of  their  political  instltu- 
tlone  and  make  more  likely  the  emergence 
of  aome  sort  of  ctable  International  order. 
"Tbe  D«w  name  for  peace  ta  development." 

There  is  no  danger  that  development  as- 
sistance progtsms  win  be  abandoned.  That 
is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  Is  whether  the 
industrialised  conntrtes  vrlU  do  enough,  do 
It  in  the  rigbt  way,  and  do  it  In  time. 

If  the  momentum  of  economic  growth  in 
the  developing  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  is  not  speeded  up,  If  leaders 
In  these  regions  lose  heart,  then  tbe  pnxiepect 
la  for  a  rapid  deterioration  In  world  affairs 
that  will  inevitably  become  a  matter  of  the 
talgbast  concern  In  the  United  Statca  and 
other  Industrial  conntilea.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  crisis  was  faced  In  Europe,  objec- 
tives were  jointly  defined  and  plans  were 
jointly  made  to  achieve  them.  In  the  case  of 
the  eitela  In  tbe  developing  world,  no  com- 
mon plan  baa  y«C  been  formnlated. 

What  i«  now  neeeMary.  tt  aeema  clear,  la 
that  taMtuatrlalbwd  countries  abould  give 
joint  copatderatlon  at  the  highest  level  to 
their  policies  of  development  finnTw^  After 
20  years  of  experience — and  this  Includes 
many  frustrations — the  time  has  come,  for 
a  thorough  eiamtnatlofi  of  tbe  objectives 
they  are  trying  to  achieve  In  their  relatlon- 
ablpa  with  tbe  developing  world,  of  the  im- 
portance of  tboee  objectlvca  to  their  own 
national  Intereata.  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  reaourcea.  the  mechanisms  and  the 
techniques  which  are  being  employed  to  at- 
tain tfaoee  objectives. 

The  kind  of  examination  I  have  in  mind 
would  engage  cabinet  ministers  concerned 
with  foreign  policy  and  flnanoe  as  well  aa 
tboee  more  directly  concerned  with  assist- 
ance programs.  It  would  seek  to  move  the 
worldwide  aid  effort  from  its  somewhat 
tenuotie  and  uncertain  postttre  to  a  wtil 
tbOQgbt-out  and  agreed-upon  place  In  the 
whole  scheme  of  International  affairs. 

Since  the  beglnnlnga  of  that  effort,  science, 
technology  and  the  means  of  creating  mate- 
rial proaperlty  have  advanced  at  a  rate  un- 
precedented In  history.  We  can  say  confi- 
dently that  the  knowledge  and  the  means 
eztet  to  enlarge  greatly  the  riches  of  the 
world,  to  help  many  tiwinniT  to  escape  hun- 
ger and  to  acbiare.  or  at  least  approach,  de- 
eent  Uvlng  standard*  for  tbe  llrat  time.  What 
la  needed  now  are  firm  political  declsioiu  to 
carry  out  an  Intensive,  sustained  and  co- 
ordinated attack  on  underdeveAopment.  to- 
gether with  the  political  will  and  stamina  to 
stay  the  coarse. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— LVn 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KASTEmcsisal  may 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous inattei\ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  our  conscription  policies.  Congress  has 
always  provided  an  accommodation  for 
the  objector  whose  opposition  to  war 
derives  from  reMgiows  beliefs.  The  pres- 
ent Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  provides  exemption  from 
military  service  for  any  person  "who,  by 
reason  of  religious  trainii^  and  belief,  is 
coi^seientiously  opposed  to  participation 
In  war  in  any  form.  Rehglous  tanining 
and  belief  In  this  connection  means  an 
Individual's  bellfif  tn  a  relation  to  a  Su- 
preme Being  involving  duties  superior  to 
those  arising  from^  any  human  relation. 
but  does  not  include'  essentially  political, 
sociological,  or  philosophical  rieva  or  a 
merely  personal  moral  code." 

Conscientious  objectors  represent  one 
of  the  smallest  groups  In  Gie  Selective 
Service  System.  At  the  present  moment, 
there  are  somewha,t  more  than  3,300  of 
these  young  men,  and  most  of  these  arc 
performing  their  noncombatant  services 
in  civilian  ho^ltals.  Desi^te  the  mean- 
ingful work  that  they  are  doing,  General 
Hershey  Is  conscious  of  the  extra  ad- 
ministrative costs  caused  by  these 
objectors. 

The  CO  per  Indivklual  will  be  mote  expen- 
sive to  us  than  anything  rise  we  do — 

Says  General  Hershey. 

And  maybe  it  Is  not  worth  it,  but  aa  long 
as  we  are  a  rich  country  I  think  that  we  can 
give  some  consideration.  I  tell  my  friends — 
and  I  have  a  great  many  of  them  who  are 
consdentloas  objectors — that  they  are  a 
luxury,  and  U  we  ever  get  in  the  lifeboat 
where  everybody  has  to  pull  an  oar,  they  wlU 
have  to  pull  an  oar  or  we  will  have  to  throw 
them  overboard. 

Congress  has  never  recognized  and  has 
regularly  rejected  the  claim  for  exemp- 
tion ol  the  objector  whose  consclemje 
forbids  him  to  participate  In  war,  but 
who  cannot  assert  any  religious  basis  for 
his  opposition  to  military  service. 

In  1965,  however,  the  Supreme  Court, 
In  the  United  States  against  Seeger,  In- 
terpreted the  definition  of  "religious" 
broadly  enough  to  embrace  those  moral 
pacifists  who,  though  not  affirming  be- 
lief hi  a  deity,  hold  a  belief  which  takes 
the  place  In  their  lives  tliat  a  beUef  In  a 
Supreme  Being  takes  in  the  life  of  a 
more  conventionally  religious  person. 
Justice  Clark  said: 

Tlie  test  of  belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme 
Being  U  whether  a  given  belief  that  Is 
sincere  and  meaningful  occupies  a  place  In 
the  life  of  Its  poasessor  parallel  to  that  fiUed 
by  the  orthodox  belief  In  Ood  of  ooe  who 
clearly  qualifies  for  the  exemption.  Where 
such  beliefs  have  parallel  positions  In  the 
lives  of  their  respective  holders  we  cannot  say 
that  one  Is  "in  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being" 
and  the  other  is  not. 

JusUce  Clark  held  that  the  local  draft 
boards  "are  not  free  to  reject  beliefs  be- 
cause they  consider  tbem  incomprehen- 
sible. Their  task  is  to  decide  whether  the 
beliefs  professed  by  a  registrant  are 
stncerely  held  and  in  his  own  sch«ne 
of  things,  religious."  General  Hershey, 
however,  Is  unmoved  by  such  statements 
and  bolsters  his  views  by  referring  to  the 
fact  that  "Congress  told  me  they  did 
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not  want  phlloaophy,  or  economy,  or 
sociology,  or  something  else,  they  wanted 
re!lglon.  ■ 

It  l5  my  opinion,  however,  that  the 
present  statutory  requirement  In  the 
draft  law  should  be  broadened  so  as  to 
give  equal  consideration  to  the  dictates 
of  human  conscience.  I  would  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  policy  state- 
ment issued  by  the  general  board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches 

The  highest  interest*  of  a  free  society  are 
•erved  by  giving  to  conscience  the  greatest 
freedom  consonant  with  a  Justice,  public 
order,  and  safety  Although  we  may  have 
created  confidence  in  a  conscience  that  Is 
rooted  in  a  religious  tradition,  we  believe 
that  ways  and  means  should  be  provided 
•o  that  the  validity  or  sincerity  of  another's 
conaclence  may  be  recognized  Even  though 
the  majority  may  consider  decision  based  on 
■ucb  a  conscience  to  be  mistaken  In  a  par- 
ticular instance,  or  may  be  uncertain  of  Its 
■Incerlty  In  another,  our  nation  shall  pro- 
tect the  right  of  conscience  In  such  cases  for 
the  sake  of  a  greater  good  Coercion  of  con- 
iclence  can  recruit  no  more  than  an  unwill- 
ing body,  while  mind  and  spirit  and  a  willing 
body  are  likely  to  serve  society  more  fully  in 
alternative  tasks  not  repugnant  to  consci- 
ence. Therefore  we  urge  the  greatest  fKjsslble 
respect  for  conscience  and  the  greatest  pt*- 
slble  protection  for  its  free  exercise 

If  the  religious  objector  exemption 
figures  can  be  used  as  a  guide,  then  the 
numbers  who  would  object  to  all  wars 
on  moral  grounds  would  be  insignificant 
Purthennore.  the  sincerity  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  requested  such  an  exemption 
fn»n  military  service  would  be  very 
carefully  scrutinized,  probably  more  so 
than  the  appeal  of  a  religious  objector 
The  opposition  to  war  because  of  moral 
reasons  should  be  respected  I  do  not. 
however,  support  selective  objection  to 
war.  Moral  opposition  to  war  means  a 
revulsion  against  war  under  all.  and  not 
Just  some,  circumstances.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one  can  pick  and  choose  which 
wars  to  fight  and  which  ones  to  sit  out 


THE   176TH   ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
POLISH  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr  VanckI  may  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  direct  the  attenUon  of 
the  House  to  the  176th  ariniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  which  was 
adopted  on  the  3d  day  of  May  1791.  and 
which  provided  the  people  of  Poland 
with  their  greatest  thrust  toward  free- 
dom. This  Constitution,  which  was 
adopted  Just  2  years  after  our  American 
Constitution,  resulted  from  the  same 
spirit  of  freedom  which  swept  the  world 
at  the  moment  when  our  own  Nation  was 
bom.  This  desire  for  liberty  was  a 
"shared"  experience  throughout  the 
world. 

The  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion did  not  Insure  the  freedom  which  it 
promised.  Geography  and  the  circum- 
stances of  history  have  not  been  kind  to 
the  freedom-loving  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people. 


Today.  In  spite  of  the  forces  of  re- 
straint which  endeavor  to  suppress,  the 
people  of  Poland  have  courageously  made 
clear  their  right  to  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  the  human  dignity  which  it 
motivates  They  have  insisted  on  these 
rights  in  the  face  of  government  pro- 
tests and  restrictions  In  Poland,  the 
light  of  freedom  has  not  been  extin- 
guished and  will  not  be  put  out  so  long 
ais  this  spirit  continues 

Polish  Americans  throughout  the 
Uruted  States  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  defenders  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, defenders  of  liberty  and  the 
highest  American  traditions  Prom  their 
heritage,  they  have  developed  a  real  ap- 
preciation of  the  sigt^lflcance  of  liberty 
and  free  institutions. 

As  Americans,  we  must  renew  our  hope 
that  our  concepts  of  freedom  and  liberty 
will  be  extended  to  the  Polish  people 


COMPREHENSIVE  STATE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANNING 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  centleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr  Willia.m  D  FordI 
may  extend  his  remarlis  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  V^TLLIAM  D  FORD  Mr  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  greatest  needs  the  Nation 
has  faced  during  recent  years  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  technological  change, 
has  been  the  need  for  more  comprehen- 
sive planning  by  State  educational 
agencies. 

Where  States  had  the  initiative  and 
the  desire  to  engage  in  such  long-range 
planning,  they  often  lacked  the  financial 
resources  to  do  so  That  is  why  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondar>'  Education  Act 
of  1965  Is  so  valuable  for  the  States,  and 
why  the  act  must  be  continued  and 
expanded. 

Title  V  of  the  act  hais  provided  State 
educational  agencies  with  necessary 
financial  assistance  to  develop,  organize, 
and  implement  a  variety  of  programs 
designed  to  strengthen  their  capacity  for 
educational  leadership  and  technical 
assistance 

One  of  the  ways  a  State  department  of 
education  could  assert  such  leadership 
Is  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
educational  planning  program  But  as  a 
result  of  the  heavy  burdens  already 
earned  by  many  States,  they  have  been 
unable  to  mount  as  effective  a  statewide 
educational  planning  program  as  they 
deem  desirable  To  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties. HR  7819  creates  a  new  part  B 
to  title  V  earmarking  funds  for  com- 
prehensive educational  planning. 

Systematic  educational  planning  must 
be  encouraged  if  State  departments  of 
education  are  to  utilize  effectively  all 
available  resources  and  strengthen  and 
improve  education  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment 

State  education  agencies  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing  statewide  edu- 
cation goals,  the  analysis  of  these  goals 
in  terms  of  resources,  establishment  of 
priorities  among  goals,  ways  and  means 


of  achieving  them,  and  the  evaluation  of 
the  entire  process  from  goals  to  achieve- 
ment. The  bill  presently  under  consid- 
eration would  provide  Federal  assistaiue 
for  precisely  such  activities. 

Title  V-B.  as  set  forth  in  HR  7819. 
would  establish  in  State  education  agen- 
cies a  program  of  comprehensive  educa- 
tional planning  for  elementary-  and  sec- 
ondary education.  If  a  State  wishes  to 
include  higher  education  in  its  program 
of  long-range  planning,  it  may  do  so. 
Either  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion or  a  coordinate  higher  education 
planning  agency  may  undertake  the 
function. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  this  provision  will  be  allotted 
among  the  States  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  40  percent  would  be  al- 
lotted equally  among  the  States:  60  per- 
cent would  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of 
the  States  population.  The  remaining 
25  percent  of  the  authorization  would  be 
reserved  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  special  project  grants  and  con- 
tracts which  might  be  of  a  multistat* 
or  regional  nature. 

HR.  7819  provides  for  a  total  author- 
ization for  title  V  of  $65  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  $80  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  Of  this  sum.  70  percent  would  be 
spent  for  programs  designed  to  strength- 
en State  educational  agencies — the  pres- 
ent title  V — and  30  percent  would  be 
available  to  the  State  educational  aigen- 
cles  for  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  In  this  Cham- 
ber will  dispute  the  value  of  prior  plan- 
ning in  assuring  the  wisest  possible  u.se 
of  funds  for  education.  HR.  7819  pro- 
vides the  vehicle  for  assuring  that  our 
States  are  able  to  plan,  by  making  Fed- 
eral assistance  available  to  them  for  such 
a  purpose.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  title  V. 


May  3,  1967 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlema.i 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Rooniy]  may  e.\- 
tend  his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  176  years  ago  today  the  people 
of  Poland  adopted  a  constitution  which 
to  this  day  Is  a  model  of  democracy  and 
liberalism  Like  our  own,  which  was 
adopted  just  2  years  before,  the  docu- 
ment draws  its  strength  from  a  basic 
belief  in  the  people.  The  Polish  Con- 
stitution states  simply: 

Ail  power  In  civil  society  should  be 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and 
good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and 
on   a   lasting  foundation. 

However,  such  thoughts  in  1791  were 
dangerous  ones  In  Europe  and  less  than 
4  years  later  Poland  was  ovemm  and 
partitioned  by  Russia.  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  Liberalism,  as  embodied  in  the 
Polish  Constitution,  was  not  to  be  toler- 


ated by  the  rulers  of  18th-century  Eu- 
rope. 

And  once  again  we  see  this  spirit  of 
freedom  and  liberalism  that  is  Poland 
held  In  check.  Today  as  Poles  the  world 
over  celebrate  their  Constitution  Day, 
there  will  be  no  such  celebrations  in 
Poland.  It  is  a  silent  holiday  in  Poland 
because  just  as  18th-century  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  could  not  abide  the 
idtals  expressed  in  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, so  today's  Communist  regime  is 
obligated  to  try  to  stamp  out  these  :>ame 
ideals  If  it  Is  to  survive.  And  this  is  why, 
Ml  Speaker,  It  will  not  survive.  People, 
nations,  even  continents  may  be  held  in 
captivity  for  periods  of  time,  but,  even- 
tually, the  ;vlll  to  be  free  will  not  be 
denied.  Poland  will  be  free  again  just 
as  she  has  before  regained  her  freedom 
from  would-be  conquerors.  The  Polish 
people  still  fight  for  their  freedom,  as 
they  always  have,  and  always  will. 
Though  harassed  by  their  imwanted 
leaders,  the  Polish  people  maintain  their 
dedication  to  their  Christian  heritage  of 
freedom  and  equality  as  they  so  well 
demonstrated  during  last  year's  ob- 
servance of  the  Polish  millennium.  De- 
spite otQclal  threats  and  interference, 
Poles  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
publicly  demonstrated  their  stesulfast 
faith  to  the  principles  which  marked  the 
first  thousand  years  of  that  rmtion's 
Christianity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Poland  needs  our  support 
and  the  Polish  people  need  our  encour- 
agement and  help  as  they  struggle  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  foul  weight  of 
atheistic  communism.  And  as  we  salute 
those  gallant  people  we  must  also  salute 
their  friends  and  relatives  here  who 
make  up  the  many  loyal  Polish-American 
societies.  Their  work  means  much  to 
their  loved  ones  in  Poland  Just  as  it  add« 
to  the  finer  traditions  of  this  country. 


CONDUCT  OF  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teactji:]  may  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certain  Members  of  Congress  have  made 
impassioned  speeches  deploring  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  had  hoped  thi  t  they  would  be  more 
temperate  in  the  way  they  escalated 
their  opposition  to  the  administration's 
policies.  Surely  to  say  that  we  are  en- 
paged  in  "a  policy  of  madness"  borders 
on  the  Irresponsible. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  "madness"  to 
bomb  military  installations  and  strategic 
targets  belongin,  to  the  enemy  In  time 
t'f  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  "madness" 
1 0  disrupt  the  flow  of  men  and  materials 
that  resupply  enemy  forces  engaged  in 
« round  action  with  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  troops. 

What  would  be  "madness"  in  my  view 
is  to  allow  enemy  military  power  to  func- 


tion unimpeded  and  tmchecked  at  the 
source  of  Its  power. 

I  believe  that  no  American  President 
— and  certainly  not  President  Johnson — 
has  wanted  to  Involve  the  Nation  In  war. 

There  is  no  greater  burden  to  a  Presi- 
dent than  ordering  yoimg  Americans  in- 
to battle.  There  is  no  greater  anxiety 
facing  a  President  than  the  possibility 
of  involving  America  in  a  costly  and 
bloody  war. 

We  did  not  start  this  war  nor  did  we 
seek  Involvement  in  it.  Our  involvement 
occurred  because,  as  the  leading  power 
of  the  free  world,  we  simply  could  not 
remain  Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  others 
who  asked  for  our  help  and  support. 

And  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
sought  America's  help  and  support. 

President  Johnson  Is  ahead  of  every- 
one else  in  wanting  to  find  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. But  he  also  must  persist  in  the 
struggle  until  the  possibilities  of  nego- 
tiations are  realized. 

To  date,  there  have  been  12  separate 
peace  initiatives  from  the  United  States 
to  Hanoi.  And  all  of  them  have  been 
curtly  rejected. 

We  know  from  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  President  Johnson 
and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  made  public  recently 
by  Hanoi,  that  it  is  not  the  United  States 
which  seeks  to  prolong  the  war. 

As  far  as  I  know.  Ho  Chi  Minh's  po- 
sition is  still  the  same. 

He  demands  a  halt  to  the  bombing. 

He  demands  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

He  demands  American  recognition  of 
the  Communist  Liberation  Front. 

If  these  harsh  demands  are  met — and 
if  bombing  against  the  north  were  com- 
pletely halted — talks  could  begin.  In 
other  words,  if  the  United  States  com- 
pletely withdraws  from  Vietnam  and 
Initiates  a  total  cease-fire  on  land  and  in 
the  air,  then  the  possibility  of  talks  could 
be  said  to  exist. 

This,  I  submit,  is  truly  a  policy  of 
madness. 

There  can  no  longer  be  the  slightest 
doubt  about  who  wants  peace  and  who 
wants  the  war  to  continue. 

For  his  part,  President  Johnson  has 
emphasized  our  Nation's  determination 
to  continue  to  press  for  negotiations. 
We  will  not  be  discouraged;  nor  will  we 
be  deterred  from  this  quest  to  find  a 
formula  that  will  bring  Hanoi  to  its 
senses  and  to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  onus  for  peace  rests  squarely  with 
Hanoi.  The  world  is  watching  and  w£dt- 
Ing  for  a  reasonable  response. 

Our  President  will  continue  to  press 
the  cause  for  peace  through  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  differences. 

He  will  continue  to  insure  a  strong 
but  measured  n.S.  military  response  to 
meet  aggression. 

And  most  Important  of  all,  he  will 
continue  to  coimt  upon  the  support  and 
understanding  of  the  American  people 
during  the  difficult  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

No  Impassioned  speeches  against  this 
war — from  whatever  source — can  negate 
one  basic  fact:  We  want  peace.  And  our 
Government  is  led  by  men  who  have  only 
one  objective  for  Vietnam — a  peaceful 
and  honorable  settlement. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  want  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  sampling  of  edito- 
rials regarding  the  eloquent  speech  made 
earlier  by  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land. General  Westmoreland  put  into 
perspective  America's  goals  in  Vietnam 
and  what  we  must  do  to  win  the  peace: 
[Prom  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune. 
Apr.  26,  19671 
Thk   Man   Who   Knows 

An  eloquent  answer  was  delivered  by  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  to  the  Kings  and 
the  Carmlchaels.  the  Fulbrlghts  and  the  ful- 
minators,  the  Spoclu  and  the  sheep,  the 
marchers  and  the  well-meaning  about  what 
Is  going  on  in  Viet  Nam,  and  why. 

Gen.  Westmoreland,  more  than  any  other 
person,  knows — for  he  has  been  the  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces,  there  for  more  than 
three  years — and  his  talk  before  the  nation's 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  was  a  les- 
son in  compassion  as  well  as  national  pur- 
pose. 

Our  side.  Gen.  Westmoreland  said,  is  "in- 
volved in  a  total  undertaking — a  single,  all- 
pervading  confrontation  in  which  the  fate  of 
the  people  of  Viet  Nam,  the  Independence  of 
the  free  nations  of  Asia  and  the  future  of 
emerging  nations,  as  well  as  the  reputation 
and  very  honor  of  our  country,  are  at  stake." 

That  says  it. 

Gen.  Westmoreland  spiked  some  of  the 
myths: 

Cease-fires:  "In  this  war.  Inevitably  it  will 
be  a  military  advantage  to  the  enemy  and 
a  detriment  to  our  side." 

Bombing  of  civilians:  "Never  in  the  history 
of  warfare  have  so  many  precautions  been 
taken  by  men  in  combat." 

Speaking  of  war  against  civilians.  Gen. 
Westmoreland  said  that  "during  the  last  nine 
years,  53.000  Vietnamese — a  large  share  of 
them  teachers,  policemen  and  elected  or  nat- 
ural leaders — have  been  killed  or  kidnaped. 
Translated  to  the  United  States,  that  would 
be  more  than  600,000  people  .  . ." 

Of  terrorism,  the  man  who  knows  dted 
"a  typical  example": 

"During  the  early  morning  hours  of  April 
16,  the  Viet  Cong  attacked  a  hamlet  20  mllea 
north  of  Saigon.  Among  the  victims  were  five 
revolutionary  development  team  members. 
Three  of  them  were  women.  Their  hands  were 
tied  beliind  their  tracks  and  they  were  shot 
through  the  head." 

Enough  to  persuade  the  stop-the-bomblng 
crowd,  the  draft  card  burners  and  the  peace- 
nllcs?  If  not,  perhaps  Gen.  Westmoreland's 
allusion  to  "recent  unpatriotic  acts  at  home" 
will. 

The  enemy,  he  said  "sees  every  protest  as 
evidence  of  crumbling  morale  and  diminish- 
ing resolve"  and,  "encouraged  by  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  popular  opposition  to  our  effort 
in  Viet  Nam,  he  is  determined  to  continue 
his  aggression  from  the  north" — which  "in- 
evitably win  coet  lives." 

The  general's  appeal  to  the  national  will 
was  as  incisive  as  the  words  of  any  editorial : 

"The  magnificent  men  and  women  I  com- 
mand in  Viet  Nam  have  earned  the  unified 
support  of  the  American  people." 

They  have  indeed. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  25, 

1967) 

Westmoreland's  Appeal 

In  his  addresii  to  the  Associated  Press  man- 
aging editors,  General  Westmoreland  was 
calling  for  two  things — understanding  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  support  on  the  home 
front.  It  was  an  adnUrable  performance,  one 
which  should  Inspire  confidence  In  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  the  direction  In  com- 
bat of  some  435,000  Americans. 

This  general  is  not  a  wishful  thinker.  "The 
end."  he  said,  "is  not  In  sight.  I  foresee,  In 
the  months  ahead,  some  of  the  bitterest 
fighting  of  the  war." 
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But  Oen«r^  Westmoreland  &iso  spoke  with 
confldence  .n  our  "battleaekl  capablilcy."  Th« 
pioblAm  a«  he  see*  u  no  longer  Involvea  dan- 
ger of  a  military  deXeat.  A  military  victory  Lb 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Communlats.  Re  ts 
concerned,  however,  with  the  attitude  of 
■COM  Americana. 

-Th«  mairnJOcent  men  and  women  I  com- 
mand In  Vietnam,"  he  laid,  "have  earned 
the  unified  support  of  the  American  people  ' 
But  a  noisy  minority  detues  them  this  uni- 
fied support  And  our  troopa  'are  dismayed. 
as  I  am,  by  recent  unpatriotic  acta  here  at 
home.  This.  tne%ltably.  will  coat  Uvea- -  Amer- 
ican, Vietnamese,  and  those  of  our  other 
bra  re  allies." 

General  Westmoreland  knows,  of  course, 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  ban  anti-war  demon- 
strations In  this  country  Even  as  he  spoke 
to  the  editors,  demonstrators  were  marching 
In  front  of  the  hotel,  one  of  them  carrying 
a  placard  which  read:  "Westmoreland 
Wanted  for  War  Crimes  ' 

What  can  be  done,  however,  and  what 
General  Westmoreland  evidently  hoped  'o  do. 
is  to  Isolate  the  peaceniks  by  appealing  to  the 
patriotism  and  the  gocxi  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  address  to 
the  Bconomlca  CTub  of  Detroit  by  General 
Wallace  M.  Greene  Jr  .  commtindaut  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

A  great  many,  perhaps  most.  Americans  are 
uneasy  and  unhappy  with  the  war  In  Vlet- 
nam  But  they  also  know  that  there  Is  no 
easy  way  out.  And  as  they  come  to  realize 
that  such  shameful  episodes  as  the  recent 
demonstrations  in  New  York  and  San  Pran- 
daco  serve  no  better  purpose  than  to  en- 
courage the  enemy  and  prolong  the  war  we 
think  they  will  listen  to  the  General  West- 
morelands  and  the  General  Greenes,  not  to 
the  shrlU,  Irrational  clamor  on  the  American 
Left. 

[From      the      Washington      Evening      Star, 

Apr    25,    1967! 

WsffriioaxijLKO's    Tbxmk    Aooaxss 

(Bt   David   Lawbzmcx) 

Someone  In  the  administration  certainly 
made  a  wise  decision  in  letting  Gen  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  go  before  the  man- 
aging editors  of  the  Associated  Press  at  their 
annual  meeting  m  New  York  City  this  week 
and  make  such  a  frank  and  outspoken  ad- 
dress about  the  Vietnam  war 

The  only  question  that  arises  la  why  the 
things  he  said  were  not  emphasized  hereto- 
fore by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
•o  that  throughout  the  world  It  would  be- 
come ki;own  that  the  protesting  groups  In 
this  country  do  not  reflect  public  opinion. 

The  United  States  military  commander  In 
Vietnam  said  pointedly  tiiat  he  saw  signs 
of  "enemy  success  In  the  world  arena"  which 
could  not  be  matched  on  the  battlefield.  The 
general  stated  the  case  succinctly  when  he 


"He  (the  enemy)  does  not  understand  that 
American  democracy  is  founded  on  debate. 
and  he  sees  every  protest  as  evidence  of 
crumbling  morale  and  diminishing  resolve. 
Thus,  discouraged  by  repeated  military  de- 
feats but  encouraged  by  what  he  believes  to 
be  popular  opposition  w  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, he  Is  determined  to  continue  his  ag- 
gression from  the  north.  This,  inevitably, 
will  cost  lives — American,  Vietnamese,  and 
those  of  our  other  brave  allies  " 

For  several  months  now.  inside  and  out- 
side of  Congress,  criticism  of  the  Vietnam 
war  not  only  has  been  disheartening,  but 
has  actually  played  a  part  In  prolonging  the 
conflict  and  prerenttng  peace  negotiations. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  some  senator 
doesn't  arise  to  announce  that  the  war  Is 
being  "escalated"  or  that  America  has  no 
business  fighting  for  freedom  any  more  The 
Lnpresslon  conveyed  Is  that,  when  the  United 
States  Is  engaged  in  a  war.  It  must  ask  the 


members  of  the  Senate  jiMt  what  t«cUcs  to 

employ  This  not  only  damage*  morale  but 
causes  coof  ualon  in  Uke  handling  of  the  war 
strategy  itself. 

Whenever  the  American  forces  Intensify 
their  attack,  there  is  an  outcry  in  eongrees. 
Thus,  on  the  same  day  that  Westmoreland 
was  making  his  speech  In  New  Tork.  the 
Democratic  leader  ot  the  Senate,  Mike  Mans- 
field, said  that  the  American  air  strikes 
against  the  MIU  bases  In  North  Vietnam  rep- 
refceru  '  further  escalation  '  which,  he  de- 
clared, wUl  make  It  more  dUflcult  to  get 
neg-itlatlons  under  way  " 

Another  DenicTcratlc  leader  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey — almost  colncldenUUy 
was  telling  the  Texas  state  legislature  at  Aus- 
tin that  It  would  be  A  betrayal  of  American 
liberalism'  for  this  country  Uj  forsake  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  fall  to  use  Americas 
strength  to  preserve  freedom    He  declared: 

■  What  would  be  the  morality  of  a  nation 
which  devoted  na  riches  only  to  Itself,  or  re- 
Karded  freedom  In  one  part  of  tlie  world  as 
leas  precious  than  In  amither?  ' 

Neither  political  party  has  been  able  to 
give  the  President  the  solid  support  which 
the  comm.inder-ln-chief  has  always  hiid  In 
pa*t  wars  m  American  history 

The  Vieliiam  war  Is  being  pursued  un  the 
bi'tletleld  and  In  the  air  more  efTectlvely 
today  than  ever  before  But  unity  at  home  Is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  military  pollcv 
Although  the  United  Nations  seems  frus- 
trated. Individual  governments  can  still  per- 
form a  useful  function  in  expressing  them- 
sel.es  frankly  In  support  of  the  American 
pusilion. 

In  the  next  few  mctnths,  world  opinion 
could  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
conference  table  and  bring  an  end  to  the 
war  This  Is  not  likely,  however,  as  long  as 
there  are  staged  protests  as  well  as  criticisms 
la  Congress  which  Indicate  that  either  the 
United  .'jtatea  Is  afraid  of  tlie  enemy  and  will 
not  use  lu  maximum  p^jwer.  or  that  an  arti- 
ficially de'.eloped  fear  of  eacalatlou  "  will 
cause  the  American  government  to  retreat 
anJ  eventually  withdraw  In  humiliation 

President  Johnson  Is  known  to  have  taken 
a  positive  position— namely,  that  he  will 
follow  the  advice  of  the  military  men  and 
pursue  the  war  vigorously  in  order  to  per- 
suade the  enemy  that  It  Is  better  for  the  ag- 
gressors to  withdraw  now  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  save  themselves  from  a  destructive 
punishment. 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
Apr  25.  19871 
GiNtaAL  WESTMoaruiND's  Bi-rNT  Talk 
Gen  William  C  Westmoreland,  commander 
of  the  U  S  forces  In  Vietnam,  foresees  some 
of  the  bitterest  fighting  of  the  war  In  the 
months  ahead  And  In  his  speech  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  In 
New  York,  he  was  unusually  frank  In  pln- 
pointii^g  where  he  tiiinks  much  respoosibility 
lor  this  lies. 

The  er.emy,  he  said,  "does  not  understand 
that  Amerlc-an  democracy  Is  founded  on  de- 
bate and  he  sees  every  protest  as  evidence 
of  crumbling  morsle  and  diminishing  re- 
solve Thus  cUscouragwl  by  repeated  military 
defeats  but  encouraged  by  what  he  believes 
to  be  popular  opposition  to  our  effort  In 
Vietnam,  he  is  determined  to  continue  his 
aggression  from  the  North.  This  Inevitably 
will  cost  lives — Amerlcin,  Vietnamese  and 
those  of  our  other  brave  allies  " 

This  Is  a  blunt  statement  that  many  will 
find  hard  to  swallow:  nevertheless  It  puts 
before  the  American  people  In  specific  form 
a  dilemma  of  democracy  General  Westmore- 
l.*nd  did  not  suggest  that  debate  be  curbed. 
but  he  expressed  his  dumay.  and  that  of 
the  men  doing  the  flghttug,  over  "recent 
unpatriotic  acts  here  at  home  " 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  Hanoi  sees 
m    the   protest   movements   In   this   country 


confirmation  of  Its  preconceived  Idea  that 
eventually  the  United  States  wUl  simply 
pull  out. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  country  will  tire, 
but  It  Is  a  tragic  miscalculation  to  assume 
that  this  will  lead  to  withdrawal  pure  and 
simple  What  Hanoi  should  be  considering  is 
that  the  Impatience  might  lead  to  unleashing 
of  this  country's  power,  which  has  been  held 
back    with    remarkable   restraint. 

This  Is  the  dangerous  factor  that  could 
r.^iuU  In  a  widening  of  the  war  beyond  Viet- 
nam with  c;it.vstrophlc  consequences  It  Is 
far  from  a  remote  possibility,  and  It  ought  to 
be  seriously  pondered  by  those  in  this  coun- 
try who  exercise  their  right  of  protest,  as 
*ell  as  bv  Hanoi. 


QUIE  SUBSTITUTE  WOULD  TAKE 
CONGRESS  OUT  OF  THE  EDUCA- 
TION  BUSINESS 

Mr     WALDIE      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr  O'Hara]  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  and  Include  extraneou.s 
inntter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  true  ironies  of  the 
Quie  substitute  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  amendments  is  the 
apparent  willingness  of  its  supporting 
Members  to  surrender  all  congressional 
control— save  that  of  the  purse  strlngft— 
over  Federal  aid  to  education.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  MlnnesoU 
!Mr  QuiBl  would  be  unwilllnR  to  take 
this  step  for  farmers,  for  posUl  clerks, 
for  veterans 

He  would  tell  the  American  taxpayer 
that  Congress  Is  willing  to  turn  over  $3 
billion  a  year  of  his  money  to  State  and 
local  agencies  with  no  congressional  con- 
trols whatsoever  We  would  not  know 
whether  the  funds  were  spent  wisely  or 
poorly  We  would  not  know  whether  we 
were  doing  our  Job  properly  or  not 

Now,  I  am  In  favor  of  local  control  of 
education.  Power  to  make  educational 
decisions  has  rested  at  that  level,  and 
should  continue  to  do  so.  But  we  have  a 
national  Interest  in  Improving  the  capac- 
ities of  our  young  people,  and  the  Con- 
Kre.ss  Is  responsible  for  legislating  In  the 
national  Interest, 

I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  na- 
tional interest  Is  best  .«;erved  by  Con- 
tiress  if  It  retains  the  power  to  set  priori- 
ties in  the  use  of  Federal  aid  and  to  make 
sure  that  national  needs  are  being  met 
This  is  the  approach  we  took  with  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act — now  al- 
most 10  years  old  and  flourishing.  And 
this  is  the  approach  we  took  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act 

There  is  no  question  that,  in  addition 
to  the  categories  the  Congress  establishes 
as  national  priorities,  there  may  be  a 
need  to  provide  supplementary  tax  sup- 
port for  State  and  local  efforts  In  edu- 
cation. But  Mr.  Quii's  proposal  would 
not  do  this.  It  would  retain  all  the  cate- 
gories set  up  under  Elementary  Second- 
ary Education  Act  and  National  Defense 
Education  Act  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  would  surrender  our  congres- 
sional prerogative  to  expand  public  funds 
for  top-level  Federal  priorities. 
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This  approach  may  make  our  Job 
easier,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  that  Is  not  what 
we  are  here  for.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day, 
indeed,  if  every  time  the  Congress  were 
1;  red  with  a  national  problem,  it  vlrtual- 
,\  tuiTied  its  back  on  It.  What  the  Repub- 
I:can  substitute  does  In  effect  is  say  to 
the  American  public:  ■Qkay,  well  pro- 
\  ide  the  money,  but  we  want  no  part  of 
the  problem.  You  work  it  out.  and  well 
p:iy  your  bills." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  power  we  would 
i.ot  give  our  wives.  It  is  not  legislating; 
11  is  abdicating. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  WEEK 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unac- 
countable number  of  deaths  and  Injuries 
of  our  schoolchildren  at  road  crossings 
are  prevented  every  year  by  a  well-orga- 
nized and  dedicated  group  of  young 
people  protecting  each  other  as  school 
safety  patrols.  These  children  who  rise 
early  in  all  kinds  of  weather  to  police 
dangerous  comers,  preventing  their 
classmates  from  darting  In  front  of  cars 
rushing  to  and  from  work,  provide  an  In- 
valuable but  unsung  service  to  the  entire 
community.  By  endorsing  the  second 
week  in  May  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week  as  I  propose  in  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today,  we  can  give  these  ex- 
emplary young  people  the  recognition 
they  richly  deserve  and  inspire  them  to 
make  their  organization  even  more 
effective. 


GREATEST  CHALLENGE  PACINa 
THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE TODAY  IS  THE  CONCEPT  OP 
CONTAINERIZATION 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Byrni]  may  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
the  American  merchant  marine  today  Is 
the  concept  of  containerlzatlon.  It  affects 
every  phase  of  the  shipping  operation 
from  the  banker  who  finances  export 
transactions  to  the  longshoremen  on  the 
piers.  Hitherto,  ocean  transportation  has 
started  at  the  shoreline.  As  containert- 
zation  develops,  the  ocean  Iransportation 
will  be  moved  backward  until  it  orig- 
inates at  the  shipper's  place  of  business 
and  terminates  at  the  receiver's. 

The  concept  of  financing  ocean  ship- 
ments by  means  of  the  bill  of  lading  will 
require  extreme  modification  because  it 
is  likely  in  the  future  that  the  bUl  of 
lading  will  be  so  changed  that  it  will 


be  useless  as  a  commercial  document  for 
financial  piuposes.  The  customs  system 
Will  require  modification  since  it  will  ne- 
cessitate the  presence  of  customs  officials 
at  the  place  of  original  loading  and  final 
discharge  of  the  container,  and  the  ship 
will  be  merely  one  element  in  the  overall 
transportation  system.  The  longshore- 
men will  be  relegated  to  the  Job  of  at- 
taching clips  to  containers  and  will  have 
no  other  or  further  duties.  While  this  will 
unquestionably  relieve  the  heavy  physical 
burden  upon  these  men,  we  must  face 
the  facts — it  will  require  far  fewer  num- 
bers of  them. 

As  for  the  ports,  those  who  hesitate  in 
providing  space  and  equipment  to  han- 
dle increasing  numbers  of  containers  will 
find  themselves  in  the  back  waters  of 
commerce.  This  will  require  very  sub- 
stantial investments  even  in  the  best  of 
our  ports  and  it  is  important  that  the 
appropriate  port  authorities  recognize 
this  fact  so  that  they  can  take  advantage 
of  the  new  technology.  In  some  cases  it 
will  require  radical  relocation  of  port 
facilities  so  that  they  can  be  integrated 
with  trucking  lines  and  railroads  to  per- 
mit the  unimpeded  flow  of  containers. 
As  far  as  the  ship  operators  themselves 
are  concerned,  many  problems  remain  to 
be  solved.  Among  those  in  the  North  At- 
lantic for  example,  there  are  some  10  new 
vessels  which  will  be  placed  in  service  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year  or  so.  In  view 
of  the  far  higher  productivity  of  these 
vessels,  both  by  reason  of  their  larger 
size  and  higher  speed  and  faster  turn 
around,  it  is  probable  that  this  route  will 
be  overtonnaged  for  the  next  few  years. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  new  port  facili- 
ties required  will  be  in  advance  of  re- 
quirement, but  it  is  essential  that  the 
facilities  both  by  way  of  ships  and  port 
facilities  be  provided  so  that  maximum 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. 

We  in  the  Philadelphia  area  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate  by  reason  of  our  geo- 
graphical location  and  land  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  new  concept.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  hesitate  to  devote  the 
necessary  thought  and  capital  to  keep 
ahead  of  developments.  In  the  light  of 
expansion  of  this  concept,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  entire  future  of  our  port  is  de- 
pendent ui)on  proper  development  in  this 
direction. 

I  am  particularly  conscious  of  this 
problem  both  as  a  representative  of  our 
great  port  and  as  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
of  the  House.  I  have  actually  observed 
the  major  developments  in  other  areas, 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  expansion  of  facilities  in  our  port. 
While  I  recognize  that  the  merchant  ma- 
rine has  many  other  problems,  notably 
lack  of  replacement  of  ships,  I  feel  that 
from  our  own  selfish  viewpoint  this  must 
be  our  major  consideration. 


MODEL  CITIES  BILL  OFFERS  HOPE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  byproducts  of  the 
President's  model  cities  program  Is  the 
encouragement  and  hope  it  has  offered 
to  cities  and  to  the  mayors  all  across  the 
Nation. 

This  hope  and  encouragement  was  so 
eloquently  expressed  In  a  recent  article 
by  Mayor  John  F.  Collins,  of  Boston.  In 
speaking  of  the  President's  model  cities 
program,  he  said: 

It  provides  aU  of  society,  not  merely  the 
cities  and  their  residents,  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  that  we  have  the  knowl- 
edge, the  capacity  and  the  will  to  Improve 
substantially  the  quality  of  urban  life. 

He  continued  to  say  that: 

The  most  demanding  challenge  which 
Model  Cities  places  before  our  cities  Is  that 
they  demonstrate  the  capacity  to  manage 
and  organize  their  resources,  and  the  capa- 
bility to  alter  existing  organizations  or  to 
help  create  new  organizations  which  can  ef- 
fectively deal  with  technology  and  change. 

Mayor  Collins  is  a  man  who  is  inti- 
mately Involved  in  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  urban  blight.  He  is  not  sit- 
ting on  the  sidelines  Just  dreaming  what 
should  be  done.  He  is  working  to  see 
that  it  is  done.  I  urge  thr.t  we  listen  to 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Mayor  Collins'  article,  appearing  in 
the  April  23  issue  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe,  presents  one  of  the  more  persua- 
sive arguments  to  why  Congress  should 
appropriate  the  full  $412  million  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  share  this 
excellent  article  with  my  colleagues  by 
including  it  at  this  point  with  my  re- 
marks: 

Model  Crms  Biu.  Orms  Hops 
(By  Mayor  John  P.  CoUlns) 
With  the  Model  Cities  legislation  our  cities 
have  been  asked  to  demonstrate  that  they 
have  the  purpose  and  the  understanding  to 
develop  programs  which  will  substantially 
Improve  the  living  environment  and  general 
welfare  of  people  Uvlng  in  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  task  demands 
a  comprehensive  attack  on  social,  economic, 
and  physical  problems  through  the  effective 
and  eflSclent  allocation  of  all  our  resources, 
public  and  private. 

It  provides  all  of  society,  not  merely  the 
cities  and  their  residents,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  we  have  the 
knowledge,  the  capacity  and  the  wll!  to  Im- 
prove substantially  the  quality  of  urban  Ufe. 
Further,  we  must  prove  that  we  can  efBcl- 
ently  manage  change. 

Manage  change  we  must! — for  only  in  this 
way  can  we  do  a  far  better  Job  than  we  have 
In  the  past  of  assuring  that  the  burdens  of 
change,  beneficial  to  society  as  a  whole,  are 
not  borne  disproportionately  by  a  few  Indi- 
viduals. 

Despite  our  present  efforts,  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  our  older  cities  continues  to 
wane.  Our  older  cities,  in  many  Instances, 
have  been  unable  Xp  compete  with  the  at- 
tractive suburban  green  and  the  age  of  the 
motor  car,  although  here  In  Boston  the  flight 
to  the  suburbs  has  at  least  been  arrested. 

Into  our  older  cities  come  the  new  Immi- 
grant, the  farmer,  the  Negro,  ■the  Puerto 
Rlcan,  almost  penniless,  inexpert  and  un- 
known. Today  he  Is  destined  to  Uve  In  slums 
or   to   generate   new   alums   through   simple 
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overcrowding.  Her*  he  Onds  hlmaelt  uaable 
to  gala  adequate  employment.  Here  be  muAt 
pay  the  price  tmpoaed  by  poverty,  limited 
sUUs.  Ignorance  and  deprivation 

The  paaeage  of  Model  Cltlea  legislation  la 
Itaelf  an  ezpreaslon  of  our  soclety'B  lonR  de- 
layed recognlUon  that  the  persutence  of 
wl<les{)re*d  urban  slvuna  and  bUgbt.  the  oon- 
oentrauon  of  low-income  famlllea  In  our 
older  urban  areaa,  and  the  unmet  needs  fuf 
additional  housing  and  public  facllUles  have 
resulted  in  a  marked  deterloratkin  !n  the 
living  environment  of  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. 

The  concern  of  Uodel  Cltlea  Is  not  with 
what  to  do  to  Improve  urban  life,  tor  hope- 
fully we  have  learned  something  In  over  30 
years  battle  with  our  environment  but  rather 
— how  to  do  It. 

The  orientation  of  the  progran:i  la  preven- 
tion rather  than  cure.  Our  major  emphasis 
must  be  towards  preventing  social  problems 
from   developing 

The  most  demanding  challen^  which 
Model  Cities  places  before  our  cltlea  Is  that 
they  demonstrate  the  capacity  to  manage 
and  organize  their  resources,  and  the  capa- 
bility to  sUter  existing  organizations  or  to 
help  create  new  organizations  which  can  ef- 
fectively deal  with  technology  and  change 

Corporate  Institutions  have  demonstrated 
such  a  capacity  One  reason  is.  perhaps,  that 
they  did  not  cling  to  erroneoua  ideas  about 
themaelTee  and  their  environment.  They 
realized  that  progressive  societies  outgrow 
organizations  as  children  outgrow  clothing 

If  the  Model  Cities  program  Is  to  be  suc- 
oeaaful  oar  cltlea  must  begin  to  state  their 
otojecttvea  by  action.  We  must  begin  to  en- 
gage In  a  continuing  progress  of  declslon- 
mafclng  ouocernlug  the  nature  of  what  Is 
public  responsibility  and  how  we  go  about 
meeting  that  responsibility  Local  leaders 
must  take  the  Initiative  in  experimenting 
with  new  Ideas  and  patterns  of  government 
for  meeting  their  needs 

If  we  are  to  Improve  substantially  urban 
life,  we  need  inventiveness  in  the  democratic 
proceea.  We  need  a  fruitful  combination  of 
public  ind  private  Initiative  and  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  neighborhood  In  their  affairs  at 
City  Hall 

Each  of  us.  public  official,  technologist, 
teacher,  buslneaeman.  hou-sewlfe.  and  citizen 
must  demonstrate  that  we  can  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  social  and  economic  Issues  uf 
today — that  we  can  restore  In  the  less  fortu- 
nate a  sense  of  purpose — that  we  can  secure 
for  our  children,  the  Jobleas.  the  aged,  the 
deprived,  the  fruits  of  a  good  life.  We  must 
liberate  the  poor  from  the  chains  of  poverty 
and  liberate  the  aging  from  the  bonds  of 
boredom.  Illness  and  Idleness.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  reaUze  our  dreams  of  great 
cities  as  the  foundation  for  the  Great  So- 
ciety. 

Finally,  and  most  Important.  If  Model 
Cities  are  to  succeed  we  must  have  as  a  mini- 
mum the  $412  million  which  the  President  of 
the  United  -States  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  this  year  The  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. Is  also  a  recogrnitlon  that  cities  do  not 
have  enough  money  themselves  to  even  begin 
to  undertake  such  ambitious  programs  We 
have  the  purpose  The  Congress  must  now 
make   available   the   money 


STATE    REPORT    EVALUATES    COM- 
MUNITY ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  W.ALDIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr  Steed]  may  extend 
his  remarlLs  &nd  include  extraneoiis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  STEED  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sUtus 
of  the  community  action  proRrams  and 
their  role  in  the  program  of  the  Offlce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  a  subject 
of  widespread  interest. 

I^jr  this  reason  I  believe  the  Informa- 
tion In  the  two  following  editorials,  both 
taken  from  the  Oklahoma  Journal.  Ok- 
lahoma City  dally  newspaper,  are  worthy 
of  attention,  and  I  therefore  enter  them 
herewith: 

How  THE  Wab  Goes  on  Povtbtt 

Although  there  has  been  some  disillusion- 
ment with  the  war  on  poverty  In  America  a 
recent  report  by  the  c^xirdlnator  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Oklahoma. 
Robert  L  Uaught.  provide*  eolld  evidence 
that  some  Important  battles  are  being  won. 
In  Olilahoma.   at   least 

In  his  reptjrt  to  the  Governor  and  to  meni- 
bers  of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  delega- 
tion and  the  state  legislature,  Haught  shows 
the  scope  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Program  to  be  a  lurprlslnKly  large  one.  begin- 
ning with  10  basic  prif^maxt  and  branching 
out  Into  a  number  of  leaser  ones 

The  Economic  Opportunity  coordinator 
conrlnes  himself  to  one  segment  of  the  over- 
all program  in  his  report  called  "Communi- 
ties In  Action  ■•  and  concentrates  on  the  pro- 
grnm  called   'Community   Action  " 

"Community  Action."  he  reixirt.s.  "hne  be- 
come a  moving  and  vibrant  force  In  Okla- 
homa m  a  relatively  short  span  of  time  In 
county  ifter  county  over  the  stale,  cltlaena 
have  Oai.doil  togetiier  In  ;i  common  effort  to 
expand  opportunities  and  bring  about  over- 
ail    community    improvement  " 

The  Community  Action  program  began  In 
Oklahoma  county  In  .April  of  lyflS  and  spread 
to  Pawnee  county  the  foil.)wlng  month  By 
the  end  of  the  year  a  total  of  23  counties  were 
engaged  In  It 

During  the  tlrst  six  months  of  1966  Haught 
reports,  the  total  roee  to  64  counties  with 
funded  Community  Action  Agencies  Five 
more  counties  had  submitted  applications 
for  funds  and  an  additional  five  counties  had 
formed   Community    .Action    organizations 

The  funded  CAAs  Include  one  which  covers 
three  counties  and  two  which  cover  two 
counties  each,  for  a  total  of  50  operating 
ageixcles.  These  50  agencies  are  serving  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  luw-mcome  popula- 
tion of  the  state  Tfie  remaining  counties 
hive  acress  to  Individual  programs  like  Head 
-Start.  Nelghborho.d  Youth  Corps,  Adult 
Bask-    Education    and    Rural    Ix>ann 

Thousands  of  Oklahonians  of  all  age*  with 
varying  ethnic,  cultural  and  economic  back- 
grounds, have  Involved  themselves  In  these 
I'jcal  elTorU  tu  help  low-Income  citizens  help 
themselves. 

Governing  the  activities  of  the  50  Commu- 
nity Action  agencies  are  around  1  200  board 
members — local  cltlrens  who  contribute  their 
time  and  talents  without  compensation.  Of 
the  u>tal.  vime  350  are  representatives  of 
the  poor.  About  one-fourth  of  the  board 
memoers  come  from  minority  groups 

Local  Businessukn  Heu> 
I^obably   one   of   the   best   testimonials   to 
the  effectiveness  of   the  Community   Action 
program  as  one  prong  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Is  supplied  by  an  employee 

Among  the  CA.A  staffs  are  many  from  the 
low-Income  group  who  have  become  em- 
ployed as  directors,  assistant  directors,  sec- 
retaries or  nelghb<:>rhood  workers  One  of 
the.se  expresses  what  the  program  means  In 
the  following  terms 

"In  the  time  I  have  been  In  the  CAP  office. 
I  have  felt  a  deep  feeling  cj  accompll.shment 
as  I  feel  anyone  must  feel  who  works  with 
Impoverished  pe<'pl«  or  with  people  who  are 
striving  together  to  help  themselves  and 
their  neighbors    I  know  the  feeling  of  going 


to  bed  hungry  and  the  embarrassment  of  go- 
lac  to  school  without  a  decent  pair  of  shoes 
to  wear.  Because  I  have  experienced  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor,  I  feel  very  deeply  to- 
ward their  problems. 

"Also  since  being  with  Community  Action 
I  have  found  that  the  people  in  the  big  offices 
downtown  have  more  feeling  and  desire  to- 
ward the  poorer  class  than  I  ever  dreamed  it 
was  possible  " 

This  Is  a  heartening  expression  from  one 
who  deals  closely  with  the  program  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  manner  In  which  It  is 
being  operiited. 

The  Division  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
located  In  the  Sequoyah  Offlce  Building 
across  the  street  from  the  state  capltol  and 
persons  who  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
Its  operations  would  do  well  to  nrukke  sp;jli- 
catloii  there. 


BETTER  POSTAL  SYSTEM  OVERDUE 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.scy  I  Mr  Patten  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Perth 
Amboy.  as  In  thousands  of  other  com- 
munities across  the  Nation.  Postmaster 
General  O'Briens  plan  to  establish  a 
nonprofit  postal  corporation  has  fallen 
on  receptive  ears.  The  Perth  Amboy 
Evening  News  contends  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
only  said  aloud  what  millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  known  for  some  tlmei  that 
the  Post  Offlce  Department  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  under  il.s  present  system 
An  editorial  In  the  Evening  News  of 
April  7,  1967,  called  for  a  study  of  Mr 
O'Brien's  recommendation  and  consider- 
ation of  other  alternatives.  Including 
turning  the  postal  service  over  to  private- 
Industry.  I  In.scrt  this  editorial  in  the 
REcoRn  at  this  point; 

Brrma  Postal  System  Overdi'e 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brk'ii 
has  sRld  out  loud  what  millions  of  America!. - 
have  known  for  some  Ume:  The  Post  Offl<  •■ 
department  cannot  continue  to  opera;'' 
under  Its  present  system 

To  stress  how  outmoded  the  present  ar- 
rangement Is,  O'Brien  said  that  If  the  tele- 
phone bystem  were  operated  the  a'ay  the 
Poet  Offlce  Department  Is.  the  carrier  plgo.ju 
bu.slnesa  would  still  have  n  gre.it  future  ' 

The  comparison  may  seem  funny,  but  tlT" 
Ills  confronting  the  Post  Offlce  Dopnrtment 
require  a  solution 

O'Brien's  suggestion  th,.t  It  b"  repluced  b'. 
a  non-profit  government  corporation  h  s 
tonsldorable  merit. 

The  g  >vernment  fhould  also  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  the  postal  system  operated 
by  private  enterprise  with  government  sui>cr- 
vlslon  of  rate  schedules 

If  the  current  debate  over  thi  Post  Offlce 
Department  Involved  a  federally-opcrntecl 
telephone  system,  there  pnjbably  would  be 
some  hesltaUon  about  turning  the  operation 
of  the  telephone  system  over  to  a  private 
enterprise. 

Private  enterprise,  however,  does  operate 
the  telephone  systems  profitably,  despite 
strict  government  supervision  and  regulation 
If  private  enterprise  could  provide  the  na- 
tion with  a  superior  postal  system,  why 
should  it  not  be  permitted  to  start  opera- 
Uons? 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  the  managp- 
ment  of  any  large  American  corporation  to 
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settle  for  anything  leas  than  Uie  moat  effi- 
cient methods  of  operation  posalble.  Tet,  the 
nation  has  for  years  endured  a  postal  system 
that  costs  more  than  ever  and  yields  a  min- 
imum of  services. 

What  the  Post  Offlce  Department  needs  Is 
a  touch  of  corporate  genius  If  it  Is  ever  to 
provide  better  postal  service  on  a  more  stable 
monetary  basis.  The  new  system  may  require 
larger  rate  Increases,  but  certainly  the  O'- 
Brien plan  should  be  studied. 

To  overcome  what  he  called  "a  jungle  of 
restrictive  legislation  and  custom"  now 
strangling  the  department,  O'Brien  urged 
that  the  non-proflt  corporation  be  operated 
by  a  board  of  managers  appointed  by  the 
President  and  conflrmed  by  Congress.  At  the 
head  would  be  a  professional  executive. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
cut  (lOO  million  from  the  96.6  billion  ap- 
propriation requested  for  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment. This  action.  It  was  reported,  may 
have  prompted  O'Brien  to  call  for  somethmg 
better. 

If  the  House  decision  produced  the  O'Brien 
recommendation,  the  congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  cut  in  appropriations  may  have  done 
the  American  people  a  big  favor. 

The  nation  needs  a  vastly  Improved  postal 
system  to  replace  the  battered  one  It  now 
puts  up  with  a  staggering  cost.  The  O'Brien 
plan  deserves  careful  examination  without 
delay. 


QUIE    SUBSTITUTE    NOT    GENERAL 
AID 

Mr,  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascixl]  may  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
irony  of  the  substitute  offered  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  is  that,  if  anything. 
It  is  more  restrictive,  more  categorical, 
and  gives  less  freedom  to  the  States  and 
localities  of  the  Nation  than  anything 
that  has  yet  come  to  pass  imder  the 
name  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

In  fact,  the  only  real  differences  be- 
tween it  and  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  titles  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  replace  are  that  It  gives  less 
money  than  the  administration  bill  for 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren who  need  it  most,  and  more  au- 
thority— not  less — to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  for  general  aid  to 
education,  not  a  categorical  packa^. 
True  and  complete  general  aid  woiild 
establish  no  categories.  It  would  give 
every  State  total  freedom  to  set  Its  own 
priorities. 

But  the  substitute  bill  which  has  been 
Introduced  would  not  provide  this  free- 
dom. 

On  the  contrary,  the  proposed  substi- 
tute would  continue  all  the  categories 
now  found  In  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  earmarking  funds 
for  certain  types  of  programs.  But  these 
are  small  matters  compared  with  the 
overwhelming  power  given  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Who  would  approve  how  each  State 
uses  Its  funds?  The  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Who  would  pass  on  whether  the  funds 


are  equitably  distributed?  The  Commis- 
sioner. 

'Who  would  decide  whether  private 
schoolchildren  are  getting  their  fair 
share  of  programs?  Again,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Under  the  present  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Commis- 
sioner's iwwers  to  monitor  the  great 
bulk  of  the  funds  are  greatly  limited. 
Title  I  is  not  a  State  plan  program.  All 
a  State  has  to  do  is  assure  the  Commis- 
sioner that  funds  will  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  As  far  as  distribution 
of  funds  go,  It  Is  the  Congress  which  eis- 
sures  each  school  district  Its  fair  share. 

Under  the  so-called  general  aid  ap- 
proach In  the  proposed  substitute,  how- 
ever, the  States  would  have  to  account  to 
the  Commissioner  for  how  money  would 
be  spent. 

The  substitute  measure  is  a  bad  ver- 
sion of  what  we  have  already  got.  Rather 
than  taking  us  down  a  genuine  general 
aid  path,  It  hauls  us  back  a  few  steps 
from  where  we  already  are. 

Let  us  rujt  kid  ourselves  about  what 
we  are  being  offered  In  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute. The  proposed  substitute  is  not  an 
imrestricted  general  aid  bill. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  pro- 
posed substitute  should  be  rejected  and 
the  committee's  bill  supported. 


COMMUNIST  INVESTMENT  IN 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  IS  PA"yiNG 
OFF  AGAIN 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  here  in  the  Record 
two  Items  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
still  do  not  want  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
the  record,  that  Martin  Luther  King  has 
been  prompted  over  the  years  by  two 
driving  forces,  his  own  personal  aggran- 
dizement and  his  dedication  to  Com- 
mxmist  goals.  His  lengthy  record  of  "hit 
and  nm"  in  the  agitation  of  Negro  imrest 
has  pretty  weU  dispelled  by  now  any  be- 
lief that  he  acted  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment out  of  unselfish  motives.  Looking 
back  on  his  career  as  an  agitator.  It  is 
now  clear  to  see  that  his  role  consisted 
entirely  of  stirring  up  protests,  grabbing 
headlines  and  television  coverage,  and 
moving  on.  having  contributed  nothing 
to  the  legitimate  cause  of  the  Negro; 
having  driven  wedges  between  the  races 
that  reasonable  Negroes  and  whites  have 
found  difficult  and  sometimes  Impossible 
to  mend. 

Now  that  the  civil  rights  movement  has 
lost  its  glamor,  his  earlier  training  at 
such  gatherings  as  the  Communist  High- 
lander Folk  School  has  called  him  on  to 
another  field,  to  serve  another  Com- 
munist end,  mobilizing  support  for  Pek- 
ing and  Hanoi  In  their  war  against  South 
Vietnam. 

The  first  Item  I  would  like  to  Include 


is  the  Washington  Post  story  on  General 
Westmoreland's  statement  on  April  24, 
that  such  protests  as  King  is  stirring  up 
provides  encouragement  to  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  and  are  paid  for  with 
the  lives  of  American  servicemen. 

The  second  item  is  the  Post's  story  on 
the  plans  King  has  developed  to  protest 
the  U.S.  war  against  the  Communists. 

The  administration  is.  I  am  sure,  ap- 
palled that  King  has  turned  against  It 
after  years  of  servility  on  their  part,  but 
It  Is  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  sees  King 
for  what  he  is.  His  hand -in-hand  asso- 
ciation with  the  convicted  draft  dodger 
and  convicted  homosexual  Bayard 
Rustin  should  have  indicated  years  ago 
his  views  on  military  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Is  all  this  coincidence?  Reason  and 
commonsense  tell  us  not. 

King's  activities  represent  subversion 
and  anarchy  in  the  pristine  sense  of  the 
words,  I  know  that  he  will  not  be  pun- 
ished for  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing 
in  support  of  Commimist  ends  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  is  a  Negro,  but  his 
pejorative  behavior  must  be  recorded, 
against  the  day  when  we  are  asked  why 
we  allowed  this  man  to  do  what  he  has 
done. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

Westmokixand  Bats  Pkotksts  Encouback 
Enemy  in  Vixtmam — No  Eaklt  £iis  of 
Wax  Skkn  bt  CoiuiAimxa 

(By  DaTld  S.  Broder) 

New  York.  April  24. — Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  commander  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Vietnam,  said  today  that  anti-war  protests 
In  this  country  are  encouraging  the  enemy 
and  costing  American  lives. 

Westmoreland  told  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Press  the  "only  alterna- 
tive to  the  war  of  attrition"  now  being  waged 
In  Vietnam  "Is  a  war  of  annihilation,  and 
we  have  ruled  that  out." 

"1  do  not  see  any  end  to  the  war  In  sight," 
the  gray-haired,  53-year-old  commander  told 
a  rapt  audience  of  newspaper  executives  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  "We  are  going  to 
have  to  grind  blm   (the  enemy)  down." 

"But,"  he  continued,  "we  are  In  a  stronger 
position  to  win  such  a  war  than  the  enemy. 
60  long  as  we  retain  our  resolve." 

Anti-war  demonstrations  In  the  United 
States,  Westmoreland  said,  undercut  the  ef- 
forts of  the  troops  and  encourage  the  enemy 
to  "hofw  that  he  can  win  politically  that 
which  he  cannot  accomplish  miUtarlly." 

ADVANTAGE    TO    ENEMT 

Westmoreland  also  said  that  any  cease-fire 
before  clear-cut  victory  Is  achieved  would 
"inevitably  be  a  military  advantage  to  the 
enemy  and  a  detriment  to  our  side." 

In  a  nationally  televised  address,  the  first 
since  his  return  from  the  battlefront.  the 
General  warned  that  "the  bitterest  fighting 
of  the  war"  may  come  In  the  months  ahead. 
His  tone  throughout  was  somber.  He  ex- 
plained why  he  thought  the  anti-war  demon- 
strations were  dangerous  to  the  hopes  of  vic- 
tory In  these  terms : 

"The  enemy  does  not  understand  that 
American  democracy  Is  founded  on  debate, 
and  he  sees  every  protest  as  evidence  of 
cnunbllng  morale  and  diminishing  resolve. 
Thus,  discouraged  by  repeated  military  de- 
feat but  encouraged  by  what  he  believes  to 
be  popular  opposition  to  our  effort  In  Viet- 
nam, he  Is  determined  to  continue  his  aggres- 
sion from  the  North. 

"This  Inevitably  will  cost  llyes — American. 
Vietnamese,  and  those  of  our  other  brave  al- 
lies," the  CJeneral  said. 
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DUfONSTILATOaS    OOTSIDI 

While  he  spoke,  about  100  anti-war  demon- 
strators marched  and  chanted  outalde  Police 
halted  their  attempt  to  burn  an  efflgy  of 
Westmoreland 

I>«.   Kino   Ktfsovurts  Bio   Antiwab   Datvs 

Cambkidgb.  Mass  .  April  23  —The  Rev  Dr 
Martlzk  Luther  King  Jr  announced  today  a 
"Vletiuun  Sununer"  drive  'against  the  war 
and  against  U  9    interventions  elsewhere  ' 

The  civil  rights  leader  also  said  he  will 
have  an  announcement  within  24  hours  as 
to  hla  political  plana  There  have  'leen  re- 
ports  be   win   run   for   President   In    1968 

Dr  King  also  said  he  supports  Americans 
who  refiise  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  •In- 
cluding Muhammad  All  i  Casslus  Clay  i  the 
haftTywelght  champ  who  has  vowed  to  eo  to 
JaU  rather  than  be  inducted  into  the  Army 
Friday. 

Dr.  King  said  the  "Vietnam  summer"  drive 
will  include  anti-draft  activities,  sponsor- 
ship of  peace  candidates  In  local  and  state 
elacUona  and  referendum^  in  municipal  elec- 
tions a«klng  for  an  end  to  the  war 

Dr.  King  called  for  lO.oOO  volunteers  to 
•P«>d  the  summer  organizing  peace  move- 
ment* In  communities  across  the  Nation 
He  said  he  expected  to  use  <*  trained  field 
st*ff  of  about  200  workers  from  the  civil 
rlghta  and  peace  movement 

"W«  throughout  the  nation  who  oppose 
thia  war  must  recwrh  others  who  are  con- 
cerned." Dr  King  said  It  is  time  to  move 
from  demonstrations  and  university  teach- 
ins  to  a  nationwide  community   teach-out  " 

Dr.  King  was  Joined  at  a  news  conference 
by  pediatrician  Dr  Benjamin  Spock  ard 
Robart  Scheer.  editor  of  Ramparts  Magazine 
in  calling  for  a  "Vietnam  Summer  that 
would  uae  techniques  of  the  civil  rlghu 
movement  to  apply  pressure  upon  the  John- 
son Administration  to  end  the  Vietnam  War 

A  pamphlet  distributed  at  the  conference 
•aid  the  long-range  aim  of  the  organizing 
effort  la  creation  of  a  vocal,  strong  anti-war 
bloc  by  1B«8 

"We  aim  at  more  than  changing  a  vote  or 
two  In  Congress."  the  pamphlet  said  "We 
seek  to  defeat  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  war  ' 

CONNBCnON    NOT   TULD 

Tha  pamphlet  waa  signed  by  "New  Politics 
for  Peace  in  Vietnam"  and  listed  a  Cambridge 
peat  office  box  number  Its  connection  with 
Dr   King.  If  any.  was  not  disclosed 

Cheater  H&rtman.  a  Harvard  professor  act- 
ing as  executive  director  of  the  summer 
project,  said  Harvard  students  and  faculty. 
beaded  by  Prof  Oar  Alperovttz.  would  begin 
fanning  out  across  the  Nation  in  a  few  weeks 
to  recruit  volunteers. 

Telegrams  endorsing  the  project  were  re- 
ceived from  3en  Wayne  Morse  (D-Ore  i, 
Harvard  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  the 
new  head  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, and  others 

SZXKS    1700.000 

Dr.  King  said  he  hopes  to  raise  1700.000  to 
finance  the  work 

"We  view  the  Vietnam  Summer  project  as 
a  major  organized  follow-up  to  last  weeks 
maaatve  peace  demonstration.  ■  he  said  It 
wUl  offer  a  constructive  channel  for  all  those 
who  ask,  'what  can  I  do?'  " 

"Perhaps  35  per  cent,  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  people  are  deeply  worried  about  the 
war."  Dr.  King  said  We  hope  the  organizing 
efforts  will  translate  this  concern  Into  effec- 
tive political  power  against  the  war  and 
against  U.S.   interventions  elsewhere  " 

He  said  a  central  organization  to  coordi- 
nate the  program  would  be  formed,  but  he 
said  the  project  would  follow  the  pattern  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  that  It  would 
have  no  central  control 

Dr.  King  said  the  civil  rights  movement 
had  silown  that  "arrogant  power  can  be  made 
to  yield  to  organized  protest."  adding      Now 


we  must  turn  that  same  dedication   work  and 
couraKe  to  the  fight  for  peace  " 

Earlier,  Dr  King  told  a  news  conference 
at  Brown  University  In  Providence,  R  I  ,  that 
anyone  whose  conscience  told  him  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  wrong  should  declare  himself  a 
conscientious  objector  and  avoid  the  dni.'t 


THE    75TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
WCXDNSOCKET  CALL 

M:  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  \u&  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  S:>taker,  on 
May  16.  the  Woonsockft  Call  will  Join 
two  other  Rhode  Island  daily  news- 
papers, the  Westerly  Sun  and  Pawtuxet 
Valley  Dally  Times,  In  celebrating  tht-ir 
75th  anniversary 

Being  a  native  of  the  city  of  Woon- 
socket.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
many  of  the  people  who  have  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  development  of 
the  Woon.socket  Call.  Now  I  would  like 
to  share  in  their  pride  a^  they  observe 
their  75th  anniversary  In  the  vital  field 
of  journalLsm 

The  life  of  thLs  newspaper  and  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  Woonsocket  are 
closely  woven  together  and,  therefore, 
all  of  us  in  the  city  of  Woonsocket  Joy- 
fully sliare  In  the  growth  which  this 
newspaper  has  realized 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  great 
newspaper  received  Its  start  from  a  group 
of  Democrats,  who,  displeased  with  the 
coverage  given  to  their  activities  in  the 
Evening  Reporter,  joined  together  to 
form  a  new  local  newspaper  In  1892  This 
paper  was  named  the  Everung;  Call  In 
1908  it  acquired  the  Evenmg  Reporter 
and  in  1917  was  renamed  the  Woon- 
socket Call  and  Evening  Reporter 

For  the  most  part,  this  newspaper  has 
been  a  family  operation  with  members  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  the 
original  families  presently  In  charge  of 
publication  operatives. 

The  residents  of  Woonsocket  and  .sur- 
rounding areas  are  proud  of  their  news- 
paper and  with  good  reason  It  has 
served  them  well  and  has  gained  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  the  field  of  journal- 
ism 

Newspapers  such  as  this  embody  the 
very  spirit  of  Americanism  They  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  the  greatness  of 
this  Nation  For  this  we  are  most  grate- 
ful 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  Join  me  in  saluting  the  Woonsocket 
Call,  one  of  the  fine  local  newspapers  of 
our  land 


RUM.\NIAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ru- 
manians have  lived  In  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  for  an  untold 
number  of  centuries.  There  they  have 
tilled  their  productive  land  and  at  times 
made  It  the  breadbasket  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. These  sturdy  and  hard-working 
peasants  have  also  lived  in  freedom,  and 
have  done  their  utmost  to  safeguard 
their  independence.  But  they  have  not 
always  been  successful.  Early  in  modern 
times  the  Ottoman  Turks  overran  the 
country,  making  it  a  province  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  Until  the  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury the  Rumanians  lived  under  the 
rough  and  cruel  Turkish  regime,  but  they 
worked  ceaselessly  for  their  liberation. 
On  numerous  occasions  they  revolted 
against  their  oppressors,  but  were  never 
successful  until  late  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  1870s  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
was  in  political  ferment,  uprisings  were 
taking  place  in  many  parts,  and  peoples 
were  rebelling  against  the  once- powerful 
Turkish  regime  there.  Rumanians  began 
their  revolt,  and.  on  May  10  of  1877,  they 
proclaimed  their  Independence  from  the 
Turks  During  the  ensuing  Russo-Turk- 
l.sh  War  of  1877-78  they  were  victorious 
Aith  the  efTective  aid  of  Russia,  and  the 
subsequent  peace  treaty  guaranteed  Ru- 
mania's freedom  and  independence.  Thus 
May  10  of  1877  marked  the  Independence 
Day  of  Rumania. 

Since  those  distant  days  the  Ruma- 
nian people  have  had  their  Joys  and  their 
woes,  and  today  they  are  again  deprived 
of  their  freedom  In  their  homeland.  For- 
tunately, the  Communist  totalitarian 
dictatorship  there  is  not  as  oppressive 
today  as  it  was  until  recently,  and  today 
it  is  claimed  by  "some"  that  these  people 
enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  freedom, 
though  they  are  not  allowed  to  observe 
their  Independence  day. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  December 
1966.  I  visited  Rumania  with  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
I  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  love 
and  respect  for  the  people  of  Rumania. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  rule  of 
the  strong  nationalistic  aggressive  Com- 
munist regime. 

It  is  true  the  Ceausescu  regime  has  at- 
tempted to  project  a  "new  Image"  but  the 
new  Image  Is  not  evident  on  domestic 
policy.  The  rights  of  the  individuals  are 
denied  to  them. 

We  all  look  forward  to  their  full  free- 
dom from  Communist  dictatorship  and 
on  the  observance  of  their  independence 
day  we  wish  them  peace  in  their  home- 
land. 
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Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Killy] 
may  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 


A  PIONEER  MATRIARCH  AND  COM- 
MUNITY BUILDER 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczykski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

know  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  extending  condolences 
to  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  Representative  Joe  L.  E^txns, 
upon  the  pas^ng  of  his  mother  earlier 
this  week. 

Mrs.  Evins.  the  widow  of  the  late  James 
Edgar  Evins  and  a  member  of  a  pioneer 
De  Kalb  County  family,  was,  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  the  oldest  native  of  her 
hometown  of  Smithvllle.  Her  late  hus- 
band was  the  founder  of  Consolidated 
Bus  Lines,  the  pioneer  bus  transporta- 
tion company  in  the  area.  She  was  a  life- 
long member  of  the  Smithvllle  Church  of 
Christ  and  had  been  active  in  Red  Cross 
activities.  She  served  as  secretary  of  the 
World  War  I  selective  service  board  in 
Smithvllle  and  had  been  most  active  In 
community  affairs  over  a  span  of  many 
years. 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  Evins  Is  not  only 
a  great  loss  to  our  colleague  and  her  en- 
tire family — her  brother,  seven  grand- 
children, and  15  great-grandchilren — 
but  to  her  community  and,  indeed,  all  of 
De  Kalb  County.  She  and  her  husband, 
through  work  and  Industry,  had  done 
much  in  building  the  local  community. 

Mrs.  Eirlns  possessed  in  abundance 
those  traits  of  strength,  honesty,  and  tm- 
deviatlng  devotion  to  the  Christian  ideal 
and  a  firm  belief  in  the  Importance  of 
hard  work.  The  true  foundation  of  Amer- 
ica's present  greatness  is  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  strength  of  character  of 
our  pioneer  generation  of  which  Mrs. 
Evins  was  such  an  outstanding  example. 


A  NONVOTING  DELEGATE  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  PrasibI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  9634,  a  bill  which 
will  implement  the  President's  recom- 
mendation to  provide  a  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have  In- 
troduced this  bill  today— May  3.  1987— 
to  coincide  with  the  165th  anniversary 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  D.C. 

This  is  an  interim  measure  which 
would  be  effective  until  Congress  pro- 
poses, and  the  States  ratify.  House  Joint 
Resolution  396,  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  the  Dis- 
trict with  voting  representation  in  the 
Congress. 

While  a  Representative  under  my  pro- 
posal could  not  vote,  he  could  be  heard. 
Such  a  voice,  even  as  a  minority  of  one. 
Is  essential  to  bring  home  to  Congress 
the  critical  needs  of  the  District.  More- 
over, in  voting  for  such  a  Delegate,  resi- 
dents of  the  District  will  reflect  thelr 
vlews  at  the  ballot  box.  Certainly,  such 
representation  is  the  very  least  that 
should  be  granted  by  Congress  to  a  dty 


with  a  population  of  about  800,000  resi- 
dents. 

There  are  many  precedents  for  a  non- 
voting Delegate  in  Congress,  some  of 
which  go  back  to  earliest  days.  From 
1780  until  recently,  when  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  achieved  statehood,  the  terri- 
tories were  represented  in  Congress  by 
nonvoting  delegates.  Almost  a  century 
ago — from  1871  to  1874 — the  District  had 
a  nonvoting  Representative  In  the  House. 
In  1874  this  position  was  abolished  when 
Congress  voted  to  end  all  forms  of  elec- 
toral franchise  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  the  short  span  that  the  District  was 
represented  in  Congress  by  a  nonvoting 
delegate,  the  role  played  by  him  was 
Impressive.  He  introduced  many  bills; 
be  was  appointed  to  the  Committee  for 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  where  he  par- 
ticipated actively  in  its  deliberations; 
and  he  engtiged  In  debate.  In  1874,  the 
District  delegate  was  regarded  so  highly 
as  to  be  named  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Washington  National 
Monument. 

The  bill  introduced  by  me  is  consistent 
with  prior  precedents.  It  would  provide 
that  the  nonvoting  delegate  shall  be 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  District  for  a 
term  of  2  years.  The  delegate  would 
have  a  seat  in  the  House,  with  a  right 
to  participate  in  debate  but  not  to  vote. 
The  House,  under  its  rulemaking  power, 
would  determine  the  committees  to 
which  he  would  be  assigned.  In  order  to 
assure  a  delegate  with  both  the  necessary 
Interest  In.  and  knowledge  of,  the  Dis- 
trict's atfairs,  my  bill  requires  that  the 
delegate  shall  be  at  least  25  years  old, 
as  is  required  of  a  Representative;  that 
he  shall  have  lived  in  the  District  for  at 
least  3  years  prior  to  his  election,  and 
that  he  shall  continue  to  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict during  his  term  of  ofQce.  He  would 
be  barred  from  holding  any  other  public 
office  during  his  term. 

The  bill  wouli  provide  for  a  general 
election,  and  for  nominations  by  party 
primaries  or  by  petition.  A  runoff  would 
be  held  if  there  are  more  than  two  can- 
didates in  a  primary  or  in  the  general 
election  and  no  one  candidate  receives 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  total  vote. 

Technical  and  other  changes  are  made 
fai  the  District  laection  Act  and  related 
laws,  designed  to  improve  the  election 
machinery.  Ilnactment  of  this  bill  will 
thus  also  help  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
orderly  transition  to  the  electoral  sys- 
tem which  will  be  required  when  voting 
representation  for  the  District  becomes 
effecthre. 

This  bill  is  not  a  home  rule  measure. 
I  am  a  strong  proponent  of  home  rule; 
I  believe  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  given  the  right  to  elect 
their  local  officials  and  control  their 
schools,  welfare,  police,  and  other  serv- 
ices. But  this  bill  will  only  provide  that 
District  of  Columbia  citizens  have  a  voice 
in  the  National  Congress. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today  is  simi- 
lar, though  not  quite  identical,  to  the 
bill  Introduced  earlier  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  gentlecnan  from  Minnesota, 
Representative  Nklszn.   I  am   hopeful 


tliat  hearings  on  these  two  bills  can  be 
held  in  the  near  future,  and  that  we  will 
receive  strong  bipartisan  support  in  the 
District  of  ColumMa  Committee  and  in 
the  full  House. 

This  bill  represents  a  modest  begin- 
ning toward  the  goal  of  effective  and  re- 
qx>nslve  govenmient  for  the  District's 
residents.  It  is  in  the  American  tradition. 
I  urge  your  wholehearted  support. 


RACE  BY  DECREE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fsassr]  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentkman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief 
item  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
described  another  example  of  the  un- 
speakable apartheid  policies  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa.  Under  the  head- 
line "Race  by  Decree,"  the  article  told 
of  an  11 -year-old  girl  who  has  been  clas- 
sified as  colored  although  the  rest  of  her 
family  is  classified  as  wiiite.  The  article 
follows : 

PBBToaiA. — South  Africa's  highest  court  up- 
held a  Bace  Classiflcatlon  Board  decision  list- 
ing Sandra  lifting.  11,  as  colored  (of  mixed 
Mood) ,  although  her  parents  and  their  other 
children  are  listed  a«  white.  The  girl,  who 
formerly  attended  a  school  for  'white  chil- 
dren, was  reclassified  in  February,  1966,  under 
South  Africa's  race  laws.  Justice  Oscar  Gal- 
gut,  while  upholding  the  board's  dedsion, 
noted  it  created  "an  Impossible  situation" 
within  the  family,  and  suggested  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  might  be  able  to  change 
her  classification. 


FIESTA  FLAMBEAU 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  eulogize  Eind  mourn  the  passing  of 
an  event  of  high  excitement  and  com- 
munity spirit  in  one  of  the  most  historic 
cities  in  the  country,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
I  refer  to  the  extra'vagantly  beautiful 
night  parade.  Fiesta  ^sTambeau.  More 
than  20  years  ago,  this  parade  was  added 
as  the  fitting  climax  to  the  annual  fiesta 
week  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 
famous  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  no 
single  event  has  been  engaged  in  with 
more  affection  by  San  Antonians  since 
that  time. 

It  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  have  a 
grand  marshal  of  Fiesta  Flambeau,  and 
barely  4  years  ago  I  accompanied  our 
President,  then  "Vice  President,  as  the 
honored  guest  of  the  fiesta  and  the  city. 
This  year,  as  alwas^,  the  verbal  outbreak 
of  the  seasons  naturally  turned  the 
energies  of  the  entire  San  Antonio  com- 
munity into  producing  a  pageant  rival- 
ing the  beauties  of  nature  herself.  I  must 
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j»y  tribute  to  the  guiding  light  behind 
Fiesta  Flambeau.  Mr.  Reynolds  An- 
drlclu.  and  acknowledge  our  debt  to  him 
and  his  lovely,  charming  wife  for  an- 
other celebration  that  exceeded  even  our 
high  expectations 

I  tnist  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  attending  Hemis-Falr  1968,  which 
begins  next  spring,  and  I  urge  them  to 
attend  next  year's  Fiesta  Flambeau  for 
a  truly  marvelous  experience 


COL.   JAMES   A    GUNN  HI 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
hla  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  eentleman 
from  Califorrvia' 

There  was  no  objection 

Bir.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
extraordinary  combat  commander.  Col 
James  A.  Ounn  ni.  who  retired  last 
Saturday  In  a  fitting  ceremony,  complete 
with  parade  and  reception,  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base.  Tex  ,  where  he  had  been 
vice  commander  of  the  Lackland  Mili- 
tary Training  Center  My  district  of  San 
Antonio  Is  honored  that  Colonel  Gunn 
and  his  lovely  family  are  making  their 
home  with  us.  Colonel  Gunn  has  already 
given  of  his  talents  to  many  San  Antonio 
civic  activities,  so  we  are  both  honored 
and  beneficiaries 

Ool.  James  Gunn  began  his  mllltar>- 
career  in  1939.  completmg  pilot  training 
In  December  1943  he  was  assigned  to  the 
European -African -Middle  East  theater 
where  he  served  as  a  bombardment  ^roup 
deputy  commander  and  commander  He 
flew  165  hours  on  32  combat  missions, 
and  was  shot  down  near  the  Ploesti  oil 
fields  In  Rumania  on  August  17,  1944 
He  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  only  10 
days,  however,  before  being  repatriated 
He  flew  from  Rumania  to  Italy  in  the 
fuselage  of  a  Rumanian  ME-109.  to  pre- 
sent plarxs  for  liberating  hundreds  of 
prisoners  of  war 

We  are  so  familiar  with  our  debts  to 
our  servicemen  of  the  present,  that  all 
too  often  we  forget  the  exploits  and  hero- 
ism of  even  the  recent  past  Mr  Speaker. 
I  Include  at  this  point  an  account  of  Col- 
onel Ounns  clearheaded  patriotism,  as 
printed  In  the  Aerospace  Historian  in 
their  autumn  1966  issue : 

EscAPs  Pick  Rcmanu 

(By  CoJ.  James  A   Ounn.  U.S.  Air  Force) 

Beginning  in  tlie  early  part  of  World  War 
n  the  major  bombing  effort  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  waa  aimed  towaxd  reducing  the  effec- 
ttveneaa  of  the  Nazi  war  mactUne  by  striking 
at  ita  InduBtrlal  back-up  Factories  produc- 
ing war  materials,  assembly  plants,  and  re- 
fineries t)ecame  ttie  objects  of  systematic 
banunerlng  by  the  bombers  of  the  I5th  8th 
•Dd  9th  Air  Forces 

Petroleum  refining  capability  was  early 
singled  out  as  an  important  part  of  this  ef- 
fort. In  addition  to  refineries  in  Austria  and 
Germany,  those  In  Rumania  were  singled  out 
for  their  importance  to  the  Nazi  war  effort 

The  first  bombing  of  the  13  major  com- 
plezea  surrounding  the  city  of  Ploesti  was 
the  famous  low-level  raid  on  Aug  1.  1943. 
and  during  the  ensuing  years  these  reflnerle* 


were  struck  again  and  again  by  bombers  of 
the  8th  and  iSth  Air  Purees 

The  RAF  also  made  a  few  nlgiit  sorties 
against  Ploesti  during  1944  The  final  bomb- 
ings of  the  Ploesti  area  came  In  August 
1944,  after  an  Intensive  series  of  bombings 
beginning  on  Aug  17  and  continuing  until 
the  announcement  of  Rumania's  capitulation 
on  Aug   23 

On  Aug  17  1944,  only  a  month  after  as- 
suming command  of  the  454th  Bombardment 
Oroup  at  Cerignola.  Italy  (upon  the  depart- 
ure of  Col.  Horace  D  Aynseworthi.  It  fell  my 
lot  to  be  shot  down  on  one  of  the  Ploesti 
missions  On  that  particular  day  a  new  tactic 
was  being  tried  Because  of  the  smoke  screens 
being  put  each  time  the  RumiinUns  received 
an  air  raid  warnliig,  we  had  resorted  largely 
to  radar  runs  and  accurate  strikes  had  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  to  achieve 

It  hiid  long  been  accepted  that  the  more 
Individual  almlngs  the  better  the  final  re- 
sults \3  a  consequence,  on  this  day  the 
454th  Bomb  Oroup  and  several  other  B-24 
and  B-17  Oroups  of  the  ISth  Air  Puree  were 
making  runs  on  the  target  In  a  column  of 
squadrons  rather  than  In  the  u.sual  pattern 
of  group  formations  I  had  led  the  formation 
to  the  target  area,  but  dropped  to  the  num- 
ber two  position  In  the  squadron  for  the 
bomb  run  because  of  an  Inoperative  radar, 
and  turned  the  lead  over  to  Capt  John  E. 
Porter 

During  the  run  in  from  the  Initial  point 
and  Just  prior  to  releasing  our  bombs,  we 
were  struck  by  unusually  accurate  flak,  with 
the  result  that  four  of  the  eight  aircraft  In 
the  lead  squadron  were  shot  down.  Including 
mine 

Our  bomb  run  had  been  at  24,000  feet  and 
we  had  abandoned  the  aircraft  at  a  rather 
high  altitude  because  of  an  aircraft  tire 
Consequently,  I  was  blown  quite  a  distance 
from  the  target  area  Upon  landing  I  was 
soon  captured  by  a  mob  of  Rumanian  civil- 
lans  who  took  me  Into  the  small  town  of 
Cornul  There  I  was  treated  well  and,  after  a 
period  of  time  learned  that  I  was  about  to 
be  sent  to  the  city  of  Ploesti  under  guard 

The  trip  was  made  In  a  commandeered 
civilian  vehicle  Upon  arriving  in  Ploesti,  I 
found  that  all  but  one  of  my  crew  members 
h.id  survived  and  had  been  brought  to  the 
Rumanian  Army  headqu.^rters  in  Ploesti  A 
few  crew  members  from  other  groups  were 
there  tco,  but  It  was  some  time  before  I 
found  that  there  had  also  been  four  sur- 
vivors from  Capt.iin  Porter  s  aircraft,  includ- 
ing Captain  Porter  himself 

After  two  days  at  the  temporary  Ploesti 
confinement  fat-dllty  (where  we  siept  In  l>ecj- 
bug-lnfested  accommodations  i .  we  were 
tiken  by  truck  to  an  Interrogation  camp  on 
the  outskirts  of  Bucharest,  where  we  were 
Interrogated  for  two  days  Then  we  were 
taken  to  the  permanent  prisoner  of  war  camp 
In  Bucharest,  where  I  found  that  I  was  the 
senior  officer 

There  were  over  1.100  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  Rumania  Some  400  officers  were  In 
a  schooihouse  on  the  south  side  of  Bucharest 
Most  of  our  enlisted  men  were  In  a  camp  on 
the  opfKielte  side  of  the  city,  and  approxi- 
mately 100  survivors  from  the  Initial  August 
1943  raid  were  In  a  camp  at  Timlsul  de  Jus, 
Just  to  the  south  of  Brasov  i  in  the  Transyl- 
vania Alps  I 

Our  prison  experiences  were  similar  to 
those  to  be  found  In  dozens  of  other  stories 
until  Aug  23  There  was  a  coordinated  effort 
by  a  party  of  several  teams  to  dig  out  under- 
neath the  schooihouse  At  the  time  I  entered 
the  camp  a  hole  big  enough  to  accommodate 
a  man  s  body  had  l>«en  chiseled  about  half- 
way through  a  four  foot  concrete  abutment 

Work  was  slow  because  tools  were  poor  and 
work  could  be  done  only  when  no  guard  was 
wuhln  hearing  distance  The  prison  fare 
was  austere  and  course  but  prior  to  my 
arrival  the  officers  had  made  an  arrangement 
to  buy  supplemental  food 


On  Aug  23  the  routine  aspec.  of  POW 
life  changed  drastically.  A  radio  had  been 
procured  somehow  It  was  kept  hidden  in  a 
fireplace  chimney  during  the  day  and  brought 
out  each  night  to  listen  to  the  BBC  news 
broadcasts  That  night  we  learned  from  the 
news  broadcast  that  King  Michael  of  Ru- 
minla  had  .announced  his  nations  capitula- 
tion to  the  Allies  Later  we  learned  of  the 
overtlirow  of  Antoneecu,  the  Nazi  pupjjet, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Interim  govern- 
ment under  Dr    Manlu 

Upon  receipt  of  this  Joyous  news  the  camp 
went  wild  Many  of  the  POWs  had  been  therp 
for  months,  and  a  few  had  been  there  more 
than  a  year  The  prospect  of  liberation  was 
exhilar.iting 

The  next  morning  we  were  visited  by  a 
Rumanian  Army  colonel  who  assembled  us 
and  spoke  favorably  of  the  turn  of  events. 
He  advised  us  to  remain  at  the  prison  camp 
until  further  Instructions  were  received 
However,  the  fences  were  opened  and  we 
were  no  longer  restricted  to  ihe  area  of  the 
camp  Soon  after  his  departure  we  were 
visited  by  Princess  Catherine  CaradJa.  now 
well  known  In  this  country,  who  asked  for 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  us.  I  assembled 
the  officers 

She  did  not  speak  with  the  Joy  shown  by 
the  Army  colonel  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
lady  showed  great  distress  because  she  feared 
the  day  would  come  when  her  country  would 
be  overrun  and  occupied  by  the  Russians 
With  unusually  clear  perception  and  fore- 
sight she  went  on  to  tell  us  in  rather  positive 
terms  that  Imposition  of  such  a  Russian 
Communist  regime  was  probably  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  her  little  coun- 
try This  very  forceful  talk  was  received 
rather  strangely  by  some  of  our  young  officers 
because  after  all.  the  Russians  were  our  al- 
lies in  this  effort  to  beat  down  the  Nazi  war 
machine 

At  approximately  9  a  m  on  Aug  24,  only  a 
few  hours  after  King  Michaels  announce- 
ment we  were  greeted  with  the  sound  of  air 
raid  sirens,  which  shortly  were  to  be  followed 
by  the  bursting  of  bomt>e  For  more  than  two 
days  and  nights  the  Germans  bombed  the 
city  of  Bucharest  almost  Incessantly.  The 
formations  of  Stukaa  and  the  HE  Ill's  were 
small,  and  the  bombs  they  were  dropping 
appeared  to  be  atx)ut  the  equivalent  of  our 
25U  pound  HE  bombs. 

As  soon  as  the  bombing  began,  what  had 
i)een  mere  disorder  became  chaos.  This  situa- 
tion continued  In  Bucharest  as  long  as  I  was 
there  After  the  visit  of  Princess  CaradJa  I 
had  been  unable  to  locate  a  single  Rumanian 
individual  In  authority.  On  visiting  the  en- 
listed men  s  camp,  I  found  the  same  situa- 
tion there  I  did  not  restrict  the  POWs  at 
either  camp  to  the  confines  of  the  prisons, 
but  instructed  them  to  stay  within  the  city 
and  take  refuge  In  shelters  or  basements 
during  bombings 

Rumor  had  reached  us  that  the  Germans 
Intended  to  single  out  the  camps  as  targets 
Most  of  us  doubted  this  and  I  asked  that  the 
POW's  keep  in  touch  at  the  schooihouse  for 
further    Instructions, 

Several  of  us  t>egan  to  search  for  any  Ru- 
manians with  authority  I  planned  to  make 
two  requesU  first,  that  our  prisoners  of  war 
be  removed  from  the  city  of  Bucharest  to 
somewhere  in  the  country  in  order  to  be 
away  from  the  area  being  so  severely  bombed 
by  the  Germans,  and,  second.  I  wanted  some 
means  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  Allied 
authorities  In  Italy  to  begin  arrangements 
for  evacuating  the  prisoners. 

I  soon  learned  that  all  of  the  major  means 
of  communications  in  Bucharest  had  been 
bombed  by  the  Germans  and  there  was  no 
operative  radio  or  wire  service  through  which 
I  could  communicate  with  the  Allies.  The 
telephone  building  in  downtown  Bucharest 
had  received  several  direct  bomb  hits.  The 
War  Department  building  was  in  a  shambles, 
and  had  been  completely  evacuated.  For  a 
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considerable  period  of  time,  I  could  locate 
no  one  ranking  higher  than  a  stair  sergeant. 
The  hierarchy  of  authority  had  collapsed. 
Finally,  through  the  services  of  a  sergeant  on 
a  motorcycle  (who  spoke  English) ,  I  was  put 
in  touch  with  an  officer  and,  ulttinately,  was 
taken  to  a  temp>orary  War  Department  head- 
quarters which  had  been  established  in  some 
recreational  buildings  In  a  woods  several 
miles  outside  Bucharest. 

I  soon  found  that  the  senior  man  present 
was  the  Secretary  of  War,  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Racovita,  He  saw  me  almost  Immediately. 
When  I  described  the  miserable  circum- 
stances of  our  POWs,  General  Racovita  Im- 
mediately agreed  to  arrange  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  American  and  Allied  prisoners  to  an- 
other camp  a  few  miles  away. 

Once  this  agreement  had  been  concluded, 
I  broached  the  subject  of  l>orrowlng  an  air- 
plane BO  that  I  might  fly  to  Italy  to  arrange 
for  the  evacuation  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
I  also  promised  to  arrange  for  a  strike  against 
the  Oerman  bombers  which  were  dumping 
bombs  on  Bucharest  around  the  clock.  The 
airfield  from  which  the  Germans  were  op- 
erating was  the  Banasea  Airfield,  less  than 
15  miles  north  of  Bucharest.  At  this  sugges- 
tion General  Racovita  for  the  first  tUne 
t>egan  to  look  with  some  favor  upon  my 
suggestion, 

I  was  anxious  to  get  started  right  then  and 
there.  I  asked  for  an  airplane  that  very  night, 
but  was  told  that  it  was  not  that  simple,  that 
approval  of  several  high  level  officials  must 
be  obtained. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  I  had  previously 
met  a  Mr.  Rico  Goergescu,  Rumania's  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Minister  of  National  Econ- 
omy. At  the  conclusion  of  my  conversation 
with  General  Racovita,  and  with  the  assur- 
ance that  I  would  hear  from  him  again  soon, 
Mr.  Georgescu  appeared  on  the  scene  and  I 
was  Invited  to  spend  the  night  at  bis  resi- 
dence. 

Incongruously,  that  night  we  had  a  beauti- 
fully prepared  steak  dinner  In  a  downtown 
restaurant — with  the  sound  of  ground  fight- 
ing t>etween  the  Germans  and  Rumanians  on 
ail  Bides.  This  was  punctuated  by  the  oc- 
casional wall  of  sirens  followed  by  the  Ger- 
man bombings. 

Throughout  the  night  there  were  many 
telephone  calls  on  what  appeared  to  be  a 
"field  phone"  system  at  the  Georgescu  resi- 
dence and  several  visitors  came  to  discuss  my 
proposed  departure  for  Italy.  They  wanted  to 
know  Just  wliat  type  of  strike  I  could  arrange 
against  the  German-held  airfield.  I  told  them 
that  it  would  be  either  a  bomber  strike  or 
strafing  by  our  fighters  but  gave  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Ger- 
man bombing  unit  could  be  effectively  de- 
creased If  not  eliminated. 

We  retired  about  4  a.m.  I  was  awakened 
early  to  be  taken  by  BCr.  Georgescu  for  an 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Ru- 
manian Air  Force.  Through  an  Interpreter, 
he  told  me  that  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  me  t;>  be  flown  to  Italy  in  a  Savola 
Marchettl  (bu  ancient  model  of  an  Italian 
twin-engine  aircraft).  Soon  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Ploesti  Airdrome  for  the  takeoff. 

There  I  found  that  a  Rumanian  com- 
mander and  a  crew  of  two  enlisted  people 
were  to  fly  me  to  Italy.  I  later  was  told  that 
the  enlisted  men.  who  were  wearing  side- 
arms,  bad  l3een  put  on  board  to  guard  me. 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  suspicious  of  me  and 
(eared  that  I  might  attempt  to  murder  the 
pilot  and  take  over  the  aircraft.  I  had  no 
such  thought. 

Unfortunately,  some  20  minutes  after  the 
takeoff,  the  pilot,  who  spoke  no  English,  re- 
turned to  Popesti  Airdrome.  I  was  told  he 
said  he  had  engine  trouble  although  I  de- 
tected none.  Either  he  had  no  stomach  for 
the  mission  or  he  was  called  back  by  radio. 

As  I  stepped  out  of  the  aircraft  I  was  met 
by  a  Rumanian  captain  by  the  name  of  Con- 
stantln  Cantacuzlno.  He  proved  to  be  a  royal 
Rumanian  family  meml>er  and  a  commander 


of  the  fighter  group  In  Bucharest.  He  spoke 
to  me  In  excellent  English,  saying,  "If  you 
will  ride  In  the  belly  of  a  Messerschmldt,  I 
win  take  you  to  Italy."  I  agreed  without 
hesitation.  The  a«nnans  were  still  bombing 
and,  as  far  as  I  knew,  the  American  POW's 
were  still  In  the  prisoner  of  war  camps  within 
the  city  limits.  (I  was  told  later,  that  they 
had  actually  been  evacuated  on  Aug.  26,  tn 
accordance  with  General  Racovita 's  promise.) 

As  Captain  Cantacuzlno  and  I  began 
talking  about  the  preparations  for  the  trip 
to  Italy,  Secretary  of  State  Georgescu  again 
showed  up,  saying  that  the  Interim  President 
of  the  new  government  wished  to  see  me.  So 
I  was  taken  to  Dr.  Manlu,  the  Interim  Presi- 
dent, who,  through  an  Interpreter,  made  a 
most  Impassioned  plea  that  upon  arriving  in 
Italy  I  immediately  make  recommendations 
In  the  name  of  the  Rumanian  government 
for  occupation  of  that  country  by  either 
British  or  American  forces. 

On  every  side  there  was  evidence  of  terror 
at  the  prospect  of  Russian  occupation,  and 
President  Manlu  was  no  exception.  I  promised 
to  carry  out  his  request,  and  did  so  upKsn  re- 
turning to  Italy. 

I  was  eager  to  be  off  and  somewhat  per- 
turbed by  the  Insistence  of  Captain  Canta- 
cuzlno In  planning  the  flight  with  great  and 
meticulous  care.  He  continued  to  point  out 
that  I  would  be  buckled  inside  the  fuselage 
and  in  the  event  of  being  shot  down  or  a 
crash  landing,  my  lot  would  be  none  too 
good.  We  sifted  through  the  store  of  maps 
and  to  my  dismay  there  was  not  a  single  use- 
able map  of  Italy  to  be  found.  So  I  sat  down 
with  pen  and  Ink  and  drew  a  detailed  map 
of  Italy  on  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Prom  this  I 
briefed  CantacuElno.  Then  I  sketched  a 
smaller  and  more  detailed  map,  about  the 
size  of  a  shirt  stlffener,  on  which  I  noted  the 
barrage  balloon  locations  and  AA  gun  posi- 
tions, together  with  outstanding  landmarks 
which  would  be  used  for  pilotage  after  cross- 
ing the  Adriatic. 

I  advised  crossing  the  Adriatic  at  minimum 
level  In  order  to  avoid  radar  detection,  but 
Cantacuzlno  objected.  After  considerable 
discussion,  I  reluctantly  went  along  with 
Cantacuzlno's  plan,  which  was  to  begin  the 
crossing  at  the  maximum  altitude. 

As  I  would  have  no  source  of  oxygen,  we 
agreed  on  an  altitude  of  6,500  meters,  which 
approximates  19,000  feet.  His  plan  was  to 
proceed  at  this  altitude  to  a  point  approxi- 
mately one-half  way  across  the  Adriatic  and 
then  nose  down  Into  a  long  shallow  dive  but 
with  enough  power  to  make  the  last  portion 
of  the  flight  as  fast  as  possible,  thus  reducing 
the  posslblUty  of  Interception  by  American 
fighters. 

On  the  cardboard  map  I  drew  In  the  details 
necessary  to  find  the  San  Giovanni  Airfield 
near  Cerignola,  which  was  my  home  base.  As 
I  had  flown  In  and  out  of  this  base  many 
times,  I  was  able  to  rely  on  my  memory  to 
give  him  precise  distances  and  headings  from 
known  landmarks. 

Another  part  of  our  plan  was  the  painting 
of  an  American  flag  on  each  side  of  the  ME- 
109O  In  order  to  lessen  the  F>osslblllty  of  an 
attack  by  American  Interceptors  upon  reach- 
ing Italy.  While  the  painting  was  being 
done.  Captain  Cantacuzlno  pulled  me  aside 
and  expressed  some  alarm  over  the  fact  that 
the  plans  for  our  proposed  flight  were  now 
quite  widely  known.  We  were  In  the  heart 
of  an  area  where  allies  and  enemies  Inter- 
mingled and  on  some  occasions  It  was  dif- 
flcult  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  Captain 
Cantacuzlno  understandably  feared  that  we 
might  be  shot  down  by  German  fighters  soon 
after  take-off. 

He  cleverly  suggested  that  we  broadcast  the 
news  that  we  would  be  leaving  at  dawn  the 
next  morning.  Aug.  28,  but  we  actually  would 
leave  that  afternoon  as  soon  as  the  painting 
of  the  flags  was  flnlshed.  I  agreed  to  this 
and  only  Mr.  Georgescu,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  were 
given  Information  of  the  true  takeoff  time. 

I  was  outfitted  with  heavy  leather  flying 


clothing  and  the  radio  equipment  was  re- 
moved from  the  belly  of  the  Messerschmldt 
to  make  room  for  me.  Means  of  access  Into 
the  fuselage  was  an  Inspection  plate  about  18 
Inches  square  on  the  left  side  of  the  fuselage 
which  was  held  in  place  by  four  snap  type 
fasteners. 

When  the  painting  of  the  American  flags 
was  almost  completed,  according  to  pre- 
arranged plans  Isetween  Cantacuzlno  and 
myself,  he  fltted  me  Into  the  fuselage  on 
the  pretext  of  Just  trying  out  the  space. 
However,  once  I  was  inside  the  fuselage,  he 
slipped  the  cover  on,  Jumped  Into  the  cockpit, 
and  in  a  matter  of  moments  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Italy. 

The  flight  to  Italy  was  uneventful  and  ac- 
cording to  plan.  Just  opposite  my  head  In 
the  fuselage  I  discovered  that  by  pulling  on  a 
spring  I  could  open  a  small  klckplate  which 
was  used  as  a  stirrup  by  the  pilot  to  enter 
the  cockpit.  By  pulling  this  plate  open, 
I  was  able  to  peek  through  the  hole  and  see 
when  we  were  over  water  and  when  we  bad 
crossed  the  shoreline  of  Italy. 

In  accordance  with  my  Instructions, 
Captain  Cantacuzlno  (who  was  a  superb 
pilot  with  54  fighter  victories  to  his  credit), 
followed  the  plan  I  had  put  on  cardboard 
with  great  precision.  As  I  had  directed  him. 
he  followed  a  stream  until  coming  to  a 
specific  landmark  on  the  left  side,  which  I 
was  able  to  see  out  of  my  peephole,  and  then 
turned  to  the  right  to  a  heading  of  340°, 
which  took  him  directly  over  San  Giovanni 
Airstrip,  home  of  the  454th  and  455th  Bomb 
Groups. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  British - 
manned  40mm  guns  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  airport,  I  bad  Instructed  Cantacuzlno 
to  lower  his  gear  and  flap>s  upon  approaching 
the  airstrip  and  make  a  slow,  straight  in 
approach    while    rocking    his    wings    slowly. 

I  felt  sure  that  no  one  would  fire  at  even  a 
Messerschmldt  coming  In  Ln  this  manner. 
However,  upon  reaching  the  airstrip,  Canta- 
cuzlno made  the  decision  that  a  stralght-ln 
approach  would  be  too  great  a  risk  because 
of  a  tall  wind.  Consequently,  he  circled 
the  airdrome  with  gear  and  flaps  down  and 
nose  high,  rocking  his  wings  slowly  as  I 
had  instructed  him  to  do. 

I  was  told  later  that  the  AA  gunners  fol- 
lowed us  around  the  pattern  with  their 
40mm '8  but  not  only  did  they  recognize 
the  friendly  type  of  approach,  they  were 
able  to  see  the  American  flags  painted  on 
the  sides  of  the  aircraft.  I  felt  a  great  sense 
of  relief  when  I  felt  the  aircraft  rolling 
down  my  home  runway. 

Upon  being  pulled  from  the  fuselage  of  the 
aircraft,  I  found  that  I  was  hypoxic  and 
dizzy.  As  soon  as  I  gained  my  eqtilUbrlum,  I 
telephoned  15th  Air  Force  headquarters  at 
Barl,  asking  for  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining.  In 
his  absence,  I  spoke  to  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
Born,  the  chief  of  operations.  Following  that, 
I  called  Col.  Fay  Upthegrove,  commander  of 
the  304th  Wing,  advising  him  I  was  back  and 
had  already  called  15th  Air  Force. 

As  soon  as  we  had  a  hasty  bite  to  eat, 
Cantacuzlno  and  I  were  hustled  off  to  Barl, 
which  was  about  an  hour's  drive.  Planning 
was  begun  that  night  for  fighter  strikes 
against  the  German  bombardment  unit  at 
Banasea  Airdrome,  and  for  evacuation  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  Riunanla. 

A  strike  was  made  against  Banasea  the 
next  day  by  the  99th  Fighter  Group,  wlilch 
was  followed  on  subsequent  days  by  other 
fighter  and  bombardment  units  of  the  15th 
Air  Force.  By  Sept.  3  a  total  of  1,181  prisoners 
of  war  had  been  evactiated  from  Ploesti  Air- 
drome by  B-17. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1967— 
AMERICA'S  KEY  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.    WALDIE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Maine  [Mr  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend Ms  remarlcs  at  this  point  In  the 
llzcoKO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  California? 

I'here  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  a  dramatic  day  in  American  legis- 
lative history  when  President  Johnson 
siRDed  Into  law  on  April  11.  1965,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  He  said  then: 

The  Hous«  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote 
of  283  to  153.  and  the  Senate,  by  vote  or 
73  to  18.  passed  the  most  sweeping  edu- 
cational bill  ever  to  come  before  Congress 
It  represents  a  major  new  commitment  of 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  quality  and 
•quality  In  the  schooling  that  we  offer  our 
young  people. 

Apart  from  the  nationwide  Impact  of 
the  President's  remarks,  I  recall  their 
very  personal  Impact  on  me  As  a  first- 
term  Representative  in  Congress.  I  felt 
proud  to  be  Included  among  the  263 
Representatives  supportmg  that  historic 
bill,  and  prouder  still  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  House  committee  which 
favorably  reported  out  of  committee  the 
measure  which  became  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  have  gone  through  the  'growtng 
pmiDB"  with  this  far-reaching  legislation 
since  becoming  a  Congressman  from 
Maine  only  a  few  months  before  the  act 
was  signed  into  law  And.  as  proud,  and 
as  apprehensive,  as  any  parent.  I  have 
closely  watched  the  progress  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  am  proud  to  tell  you  today.  t>ased  on 
reports,  and  on  testimony  I  have  heard 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  after  more  than  1  full 
year  of  Its  operation,  that  the  success  of 
various  programs  made  possible  by  the 
act  has  been  outstanding.  These  pro- 
grams have  Injected  new  quality  and  op- 
portunity into  the  education  offered  to 
America's  young  people. 

An  excerpt  from  the  evaluation  report 
from  my  State  of  Maine  on  the  first 
year's  operation  of  title  I  Illustrates  the 
impact  that  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  has  made : 

Tor    the    first    time  school    personnel 

hmre  been  able  to  provide  special  attention 
to  ttae  educationally  disadvantaged  children, 
and  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children. 
The  reported  results  have  been  mrist  re- 
warding. .  .  .  Thousands  of  c'.illdren  have 
been  helped 

HR.  7819— the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967 
as  reported — will  allow  these  programs 
to  continue,  and  to  reach  additional 
thousands  of  schoolchildren 

I  urge  my  colleaKues  to  support  the 
amendments  proposed  in  H.R.  7819. 
These  amendments  will  further 
strengthen,  extend,  and  improve  educa- 
tion programs  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  children  begun  under  au- 
thority of  the  act  passed  in  1965.  For 
example,  the  participation  of  Indian 
children  and  children  in  overseas  De- 
partment of  Defense  schools  will  be  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
National  Teacher  Corps  program  will  be 
amended  and  extended  Provision  will  be 
made    for    comprehensive    educational 


planning.  Educational  and  related  serv- 
ices for  handicapped  children  will  be  ex- 
tended and  Imiproved.  The  assistance 
provision  for  schools  in  federally  Im- 
pacted aueas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster  will  be  amended 

I  view  the  adoption  of  all  of  these 
amendments  as  nece>»ary  to  continuing 
and  Improving  upon  the  commitment 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  our 
Nation's  schoolchildren  2  years  ago,  and 
I  should  like  to  outline  some  of  their  Im- 
portant provisions 

"Title  I  Education  of  Children  Prom 
Low-Income  Families.  '  has  truly  proven 
to  be  the  "chance  for  a  change"  for 
thousandii  of  school  systems  .serving  mil- 
lions of  schoolchildren.  Over  17.000 
.school  districts  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  provided  under  this  ti- 
tle to  provide  service.s  ranging  from 
remedial  reading,  hot  meals,  health  .serv- 
ices, summer  science  programs,  and 
student-parent  night  classes  to  over  8 
million  disadvantaged  schoolchildren 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  received 
such  services  Compensatory  educatlotml 
services  were  provided  to  children  In 
densely  populated  urban  centers,  as  well 
af  to  children  In  Lsolated  rural  areas. 

The  majority  of  the  title  I  projects 
were  directed  to  reading  and  language 
jikill.s.  skills  without  which  it  is  becoming 
increa-singly  difficult  for  a  person  to 
function  in  our  increasingly  complex  so- 
ciety Correcting  communication  defi- 
ciencies at  an  early  age.  will  prove  to  be 
of  Inestimable  value  In  later  years. 

This  Is  one  type  of  the  more  than  22.- 
000  projects  carried  out  under  title  I.  a 
number  which  Indicates  the  need  for 
such  a  Federal  program  and  the  desire 
and  ability  of  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  utUire  title  I  funds  H.R  7819 
would  provide  authorization  to  continue 
to  meet  the  obvious  needs  served  by  title 
I.  and  would  further  amend  this  title  to 
meet  the  educatloiuil  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged children  by 

Extendiiife'  title  I  authorization  for  1 
year; 

Allowing  the  participation  of  Indian 
children  on  reservations: 

Increasing  the  dollar  limitation  on 
State  administrative  expenses  to 
$150,000: 

Using  AFDC  data  for  January  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  In  computing  the 
alhxratlon  formula; 

Requiring  that  all  projects  using  edu- 
cation aids  provide  a  joint  coordinated 
program  of  training  for  such  aids  and 
the  professional  staff  they  assist; 

Providing  that  allocations  beyond  the 
amount  used  by  the  local  education 
agency  bo  used  within  the  State  to  rem- 
edy inequities  cau.sed  by  population  shifts 
and  economic  changes,  before  being  re- 
allocated among  the  States; 

Counting  for  allocation  purposes  a 
child  of  a  migratory  agricultural  work- 
er even  If  he  remains  up  to  5  years  in  a 
school  di.strlct  and  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  study  the  burden  Imposed  on  a  school 
district  by  lov-rent  public  housing  and 
to  report  the  findings  to  the  Congress  be- 
fore January  10.  1968. 

HR.  7819  further  amends  title  I  by 
adding  a  new  "Part  B;  Utilization  of 
Teachers  Prom  the  National  Teacher 
Corps "      This    j'art    would    make   corps 


members  available  to  areas  having  high 
concentrations  of  low-income  families. 
Teacher  Corps  members  would  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  according  to 
their  number  of  low-income  children. 
For  tills  purpose  $21  million  Is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1968,  $25  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  sums  necessary  to 
complete  practical  and  academic  train- 
ing for  enrollees  In  1970.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  would  be  authorized 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  local 
education  agencies,  on  approval  of  the 
appropriate  State  agency,  to  furnish 
Teacher  Corps  teams — an  experienced 
teacher  and  teacher-lntems — and  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  their  compensation. 

The  experienced  teacher  would  receive 
a  salary  agreed  to  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  the  teacher-intern 
would  receive  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  the 
school  system  or  $75  per  week  plus  $15 
per  dependent,  whichever  Is  lower.  The 
corps  teachers  would  not  be  used  to  re- 
place regular  teachers. 

Control  over  the  corps  members  would 
rest  completely  with  the  local  agency. 
Thus,  this  highly  successful  program, 
designed  to  attract  and  prepare  teachers 
of  disadvantaged  children,  created  and 
authorized  under  part  B  of  title  V  of  the 
HiKher  Education  Act  of  1965  would  be 
continued  and  appropriations  for  part  B 
of  title  V  would  also  be  used. 

Before  January  10.  1968.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  ways  to  establish  entitlements 
under  part  A— the  original  title  I— on  the 
basis  of  data  later  than  1960.  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  necessary 
legislation.  The  2-year  combined  pre- 
servlce  and  Inservice  program  incor- 
porating year-round  academic  instruc- 
tion with  practical  classroom  experience 
has  served  to  meet  a  very  real  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers  In  urban  slums  and 
in  depressed  rural  areas.  It  has  also 
served  as  a  stimulus  for  curriculum 
changes  at  teacher  training  Institutions 
throughout  the  Nation.  On  the  basis 
of  testimony  I  have  heard.  I  am  sincerely 
committed  to  its  continuance  as  pro- 
posed in  H.R    7819. 

"Title  H:  Textbooks.  Library  Books, 
and  Other  Instructional  Materials,"  ap- 
propriated $100  mlllicn  during  fiscal  year 
1966  to  the  50  SUtes.  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  outlying  areas.  Over  43 
million  students  and  18  million  teachers 
In  public  and  private  elementary  and 
.secondary  schools  benefited  from  this 
appropriation.  Prior  to  1965  more  than 
two  out  of  three  public  elementar>' 
schools  had  no  library  at  all.  Title  n  has 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  over 
3.400  new  public  elementary  school  li- 
braries and  200  new  public  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  the  expansion  of 
over  41,500  public  elementary  school  li- 
braries and  66,600  public  secondary 
school  libraries.  Forty-five  States  au- 
thorized more  than  50  percent  of  their 
allotment  for  school  library  resources — 
an  Indication  of  the  dearth  of  such 
materials  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Nineteen  States,  six  for  the  first 
time,  added  school  library  supervisors  to 
their  staffs.  In  addition  to  providing  for 
112  new  positions  In  48  States 
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These  statistics  give  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  title  II  has  met  a  very  real  ne«d. 
To  meet  another  great  need,  provision 
was  made  last  year  for  the  putlcipation 
of  Indian  children  In  Bureau  of  Indian 
AlTalrs  schools  and  children  in  overseas 
dependents  schools  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  HJl.  7819  extends  this  pro- 
vision through  fiscal  year  1969,  as  well 
as  the  authorization  for  the  whole  title 
II  program. 

"Title  ni:  Supplementary  Education- 
al Centers  and  Services,"  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  teachers,  administrators, 
and  community  representatives  of  vari- 
ous Interests  to  seek  innovative  solutions 
to  the  unique  educational  problems  of  a 
particular  community.  Since  April  1965 
over  4,000  proposals  for  title  HI  projects 
have  been  submitted.  Almost  1,500  proj- 
ects costing  over  $108  million  have  been 
funded,  including  projects  recently  ap- 
proved during  the  second  approval  period 
of  fiscal  year  1967  and  annoimced  on 
April  12.  For  example,  title  HI  project  in 
Wells,  Maine,  was  approved  during  this 
period:  A  cultural  enrichment  program 
for  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  students  in  a 
rural,  low-income  area  will  include  field 
trips,  youth  concerts,  special  movies, 
visiting  artists  and  authors,  naturalists 
and  historians,  and  the  Portland  Chil- 
dren's Theater. 

Title  m  programs  such  as  this  have 
affected  and  enriched  the  educational  ex- 
periences of  over  10  million  persons — 
preschool  children,  school  dropouts, 
teachers,  parents,  and  other  adults  and 
elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren in  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  Reports 
made  directly  to  me,  presented  before  the 
committee,  indicate  that  the  project  ap- 
proval procedure  now  operating  has 
proved  very  successful. 

H.R,  7819  provides  for  extension  of  the 
participation  of  Indian  children  in  BIA 
schools  and  children  in  DOD  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  through  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  the  extension  for  1  year  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  title.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  projects  which  have  tnily 
advanced  creativity  In  education,  and 
which  have  involved  the  cooperation  of 
representatives  from  all  of  the  groups 
which  make  up  a  whole  community  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  and  to  Improve. 

Authorization  of  all  of  the  above  titles 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  have  necessarily  made  great 
demands  on  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies responsible  for  administering  them 
and  for  coordinating  all  of  the  other 
educational  activities  within  a  State.  To 
many  State  departments  of  education, 
already  understaffed  and  unable  to  meet 
leadership,  planning,  and  administrative 
demands  prior  to  passage  of  the  act, 
Title  V:  Strengthening  State  Educa- 
tional Agencies,"  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
welcome,  indeed  necessary,  part  of  the 
whole  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  legislation. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  $17  million 
appropriated  for  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion was  available  to  the  States  in  the 
form  of  basic  grants.  These  grants  were 
used  to  study,  plan,  develop,  and  evaluate 
education  programs  and  research.  To 
carry  out  these  functions,  1,000  personnel 
were  added  to  the  State  departments  of 


education.  Under  the  15-percent  special 
projects  portion  of  title  V,  15  major  proj- 
ects to  improve  the  leadership  capabili- 
ties of  State  departments  of  education 
were  funded,  employing  126  professional 
and  82  nonprofessional  persoimel,  with 
48  States  participating  to  some  degree. 
Many  States  pooled  their  resources  and 
engaged  in  cooperative  projects  of  mu- 
tual, regional,  interstate  concern. 

Two  years  ago,  in  enacting  title  V  the 
Congress  responded  to  President  John- 
son's statement  that — 

state  leadership  becomes  Increasingly  im- 
portant as  we  seek  to  improve  the  quality 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond again  to  meet  State  educational 
agencies'  leadership  needs.  H.R.  7819  ex- 
tends title  V  eUglblllty  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific.  The  apportion- 
ment formula  for  grants  to  strengthen 
State  departments  of  education  is 
amended  to  provide  that  40  percent  of 
the  fimds  apportioned  be  allotted  among 
the  States  in  equal  amounts  and  the 
remaining  60  percent  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  public  school  enrollment.  This 
will  correct  the  inequltabillty  of  the  cur- 
rent formula  which  apportions  funds 
among  the  States  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  public  school  enrollment. 

To  aUow  the  States  to  conduct  sys- 
tematic, comprehensive,  long-range 
planning  at  all  levels,  something  that  Is 
essential  to  future  educational  develop- 
ment, but  for  which  few  States  have  the 
resources  now,  a  new  part  B  would  be 
added  to  title  V.  This  addition  would 
authorize  fimds  for  comprehensive  and 
continuing  planning  at  the  State  level, 
with  25  percent  of  the  funds  reserved 
to  the  Commissioner  for  special  project 
grants  and  contracts  to  be  conducted  on 
an  interstate,  regional,  or  metropolitan 
basis.  Of  the  remaining  funds,  40  per- 
cent would  be  allotted  among  the  States 
equally  and  60  percent  on  the  basis  of 
population.  To  be  eligible  for  planning 
grants,  the  St^Cte  educational  agency 
shall  be  the  planning  agency  responsible 
for  submitting  an  application  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  setting  forth 
the  States'  educational  goals.  If  a  State 
so  chooses,  higher  education  planning 
may  be  included,  handled  by  a  separate, 
coordinating  planning  agency. 

Finally,  HJl.  7819  provides  that  $65 
million  be  authorized:  70  percent  for 
"Part  A:  Grants  to  Strengthen  State 
Departments  of  Education,"  and  30  per- 
cent for  "Part  B:  Orants  for  Compre- 
hensive Educational  Plaimlng  and  Eval- 
uation." Approval  of  these  proposed 
amendments  to  title  V  presents  to  us 
the  opporttmlty  to  add  another  dimen- 
sion to  the  State  educational  agencies' 
leadership  and  planning  capabilities. 

Last  year  Congress  added  a  new  title 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  "Title  VI:  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children,"  promises  when 
funded,  to  provide  the  assistance  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  personnel  and  program 
support  needs  for  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  our  coimtry.  On  January  12  of 
this  year,  in  accordance  with  title  VI 
provision,  a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  was  established  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  This  Bureau,  by  cen- 
tralizing all  federally  supported  educa- 


tional programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, promises  to  provide  administrative 
and  coordinating  capabilities  which 
should  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  handi- 
capped school-age  children. 

To  provide  further  sissurance  that 
these  children  will  be  provided  quality 
educational  opportunities,  H.R.  7819  adds 
a  new  part  B  to  title  VI.  Recognizing 
that  early  identification  and  educational 
evaluation  of  a  handicapping  condition 
is  an  essential  first  step  in  the  optimum 
development  of  every  child,  $7.5  million 
is  authorized  to  establish  regional  re- 
sources centers  for:  testing  and  educa- 
tional evaluation  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren; development  of  education  pro- 
grams to  meet  sp^ial  needs  of  handi- 
capped children;  and  assistance  to 
schools  and  other  agencies  in  a  region 
to  provide  educational  programs  for  the 
handicapped  chUd. 

Part  B  would  also  authorize  $1  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  1969  to  be  used 
for  nationwide  recruitment  of  special 
education  persoimel  to  help  meet  the 
urgent  demand  for  over  200,000  such  per- 
sormel  within  the  next  decade.  Part  of 
this  $1  million  would  be  used  to  dissemi- 
nate information  to  prospective  person- 
nel, psu-ents,  teachers,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  concerning  educational 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children. 
The  highly  successful  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf  program  Is  authorized  to  be  ex- 
panded to  include  all  areas  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  is  funded  by  $1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968  smd  1969.  In  order  to 
utilize  the  benefits  of  research  and 
demonstration  conducted  by  private 
agencies  and  organizations  contracts  as 
well  as  grants  for  research  in  education 
of  the  handicapped  are  authorized.  The 
inclusion  of  Indian  children  in  BIA 
schools  and  children  in  DOD  overseas 
dependents  schools  is  extended  to  title 
VI  In  keeping  with  the  provisions  in  the 
other  titles  of  HJl.  7819.  Finally,  the 
definition  of  "handicapped"  in  title  VI, 
cited  as  the  "Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,"  is  amended  by  striking 
"seriously"  from  the  term  "emotionally 
disturbed."  I  sincerely  feel  that  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  part  B  to  title 
VT,  in  addition  to  the  funding  of  part  A. 
will  provide  the  assistance  needed  to  en- 
able the  States  to  provide  equitable  edu- 
cational and  related  opportunities  to  the 
children  in  tills  country  handicapped  to 
some  degree  by  a  mental  or  physical 
health  impairment. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  Public  Law  81-815  and  Public  Law 
81-B74 — federally  affected  areas — are 
amended  by  H.R.  7819  to  clarify  the  def- 
inition of  "Federal  property"  and  to  ex- 
tend and  broaden  the  provisions  for 
assistance  for  school  construction  and 
current  expenditures  in  major  disaster 
areas  through  fiscal  year  1972, 

As  I  mentioned  when  I  began,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  hsis  been  of  personal  and  con- 
tinuing interest  to  me.  I  have  followed 
and  supported,  after  careful  scrutiny,  all 
of  its  provisions  as  originally  passed  and 
as  amended  last  year.  I  consider  the 
amendments  of  1967  contained  in  HJl, 
7819  to  be  both  necessary  and  wise  and 
I  wholeheartedly  lu-ge  you  to  support 
this  bill. 
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CRIME  REMAINS  A  CAUSE  FOR 
PUBLIC  CONCERN 

Mr.    WALDIE.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  HuTfCATEl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
administration  has  given  clear  notice 
that  crime  will  neither  be  tolerated  nor 
Ignored  tn  the  United  States  And  It  has 
moved  with  great  rpsolutlon  In  drafting 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
now  before  Congress. 

This  measure  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  badly  needed  finan- 
cial support  to  local  police  agencies 
throughout  the  country  There  could  be 
a  more  effective  campaign  waged  Im- 
mediately against  crime  and  the  criminal. 

In  addition,  the  admlnl-stratlon  has 
proposed  programs  that  would  be  equally 
effective,  for  they  would  remove  many 
of  the  causes  of  crime  We  can  achieve 
substantial  results  only  If  both  ap- 
proaches are  used 

It  Is  plain  that  crime  is  a  foremost 
concern  among  our  people  today  One  of 
the  most  Interesting  asses.sments  of  the 
problem  came  recently  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star  In  an  editorial,  the  Star  asked: 

What  la  the  use,  for  Instance,  of  building 
new  psrka  If  penple  are  afraid  to  use  them 

I  have   unanimous   consent   that   the 
editorial  be  printed  ui  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Kaiuas  City  Star,  Bdar    31.   1967) 
CluiB  RxMACKs  A  Caoss  ron  Public  Conctrn 

Crlma  and  public  safety  continue  to  oc- 
cupy the  countrys  attention.  President 
Jobnaon  emphasized  hia  concern  thla  week 
by  an  unexpected  appearance  at  the  na- 
tional conference  on  crime  control.  The  Pres- 
ident spoke  for  his  anU-crlme  bill  (350  mil- 
lion dollars  in  federal  aid  for  various  state. 
county  and  city  pro«framsi  and  he  p.ilnted 
a  rather  bleak  picture  of  the  Institutions 
which  many  of  the  delegates  represented 

Ht.  Johnson  said  that  "many  police  forces 
*r«  inadequately  trained  and  organized'; 
that  "prison  facilities  themselves  sometimes 
are  major  breeders  of  crime"  and  that  con- 
gested courts  Ci\r.  produce  assembly-line  Jus- 
tice which  sometimes  Is  no  justice  at  all  •■ 
Police,  prisons  and  criminal  courts  primarily 
are  state  and  city  responsibilities  We  are 
sur*  that  many  of  the  prosecutors,  police 
chiefs  and  Judges  in  the  audience  would 
agree  with  the  President.  The  Jackson 
County  pro«ecuUjr  must  h.ive  wished  that 
members  of  the  Missouri  Legl.slature  could 
have  heard  the  words  and  applied  them  to 
hia  prosecutor's  bill 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  Citizens  Confer- 
ence on  kflssourt  Courts  which  has  with- 
drawn Ite  court-reform  measure  because  the 
Legislature  could  at  get  to  It  lu  this  session. 

Thus  the  federal  government  continues  to 
move  actively  Into  fields  where  the  states 
have  performed  beneath  public  expectations 
In  the  caae  of  crime,  we  believe  the  public 
win  welcome  the  federal  assistance 

For  there  can  be  no  question  that  people 
Increasingly  are  preoccupied  with  worry  over 
the  crime  increase  that  is  bUghting  this 
society.  It  Is  tragic  when  government  builds 
parks  that  people  .sometimes  are  afraid  to 
use:  that  elevators  In  shining  apartment 
buUdtaga  are  places  of  danger,  and  that  a 
•torekeeper  or  service  station  attendant  mu.st 


wonder   whether  a   man   Is  a  customer  or  a 

robber 

The  President  reiterated  a  basic  conclu- 
sion of  his  commission  on  law  enforcement, 
that  the  long-range  struggle  against  crime 
m\jst  cover  all  asp>ects  of  social  dislocation 
Poverty.  menUl  Illness,  discrimination  and 
poor  education  Yet  he  did  seem  to  place 
some  insistence  on  dealing  with  the  Immedi- 
ate cn&ls  which  means  Improved  law  en- 
forcement and  more  efBcleiit  courts.  Most 
Americans,  we  believe,  concur  with  the 
proposition  that  slums.  Ignorance  and 
hunger  breed  crime  And  most  of  them  will 
appreciate  the  rather  urRent  tone  of  the 
Presidents  remarks  that  seema  to  call  for 
decisive  action  now  Long-term  progranis 
aren't  enough. 


SPEECH  BY  MR   BENSON  FORD.  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  FORD  MOTOR  CO. 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  'Mr  Hardy  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  centleman 
from  California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARDY  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
70  millionth  vehicle  built  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co  .  m  the  United  States  rolls  off 
the  assembly  line  at  the  company's  plant 
In  Norfolk,  Va 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  confidence 
of  Ford  Co.  officials  In  the  growth  of 
Virginia's  largest  city,  which,  colnclden- 
tally.  Is  in  my  district,  by  Its  expansion 
of  Its  Norfolk  operation.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent plant  with  as  outstanding  a  group 
of  employees  as  can  be  found.  In  view 
of  the  occasion  which  Is  being  celebrated 
In  Norfolk  this  week.  It  is  appropriate 
that  Mr.  Ben.son  Ford,  vice  president  of 
Ford  Motor  Co  ,  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  annual  banquet  and  congressional 
dinner  of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  Monday. 

Mr  Ford's  remarks  follow  and  I  com- 
mei.d  them  to  my  colleagues: 

Rem.vrks   bv    Benson   Fosd 

I  want  to  start  off  with  a  word  of  reassur- 
ance for  ail  of  you  who  wage  the  dally  strug- 
gle with  the  Intricate  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  business.  Sometimes  you  may 
wonder  whether  there  really  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  ea»v  decision  to  make  I  can  tell  you  the 
ansAer  Is  yes"  I  know  because  I  had  the 
experience  myself  only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  w:ia 
asked  whether  I  would  like  to  address  the 
combined  Annual  banquet  and  Congressional 
Dinner  of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

I  had  at  least  four  go<xl  reasons,  some  per- 
sonal and  some  business,  for  readily  accept- 
tni;  the  Invitation 

The  first  one  Is  completely  personal  I  am 
highly  honored  at  being  asked  In  fact,  since 
this  U  a  combination  of  two  outstanding 
events.   I   am  doubly   honored 

My  second  reason  Is  that  Ford  .Motor  Com- 
pany 1.1  proud  to  call  Itself  an  Industrial 
citizen  of  Virginia  Through  some  excellent — 
If  coincidental  Umlng.  on  t!ie  day  after 
tomorrow  we  are  taking  special  cognizance 
of  Vir^lnus  contribution  to  our  oompaiiy  s 
progress  when  the  70  millionth  veiUcle  built 
by  Pord  In  the  tJnlted  States  rolls  off  the 
assembly  line  at  our  plant  In  Norfolk  We 
hope  that  many  of  you  will  be  there  for  our 
observance  of  this  significant  milestone 

My  third  reason  for  accepting  the  Invita- 
tion for  tonight  veers  back  toward  the  per- 
sonal   It's  not  often  these  days  that  an  auto- 


mobile man  gets  to  talk  before  this  many 
members  oX  the  Congress  on  a  subject  of  his 
own  choosing. 

And  that  brings  me  to  my  fourth  rea- 
son. The  recent  Virginia  Trade  Mission  to 
Europe  makes  world  trade  a  timely  subject 
for  this  occasion,  and  It  Is  one  in  which 
Pord  Motor  Company  shares  a  very  vital 
Interest. 

I  understand  the  mission  was  unusually 
successful,  which  is  a  tribute  both  to  the 
quality  of  Virginia  products  and  to  the 
abilities  of  the  Virginians  who  made  the  trip 
It  Is  not  an  easy  job  to  sell  abroad,  and 
tonight  I  want  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  ob- 
stacles and  why  it  is  Important  that  they 
be  surmounted. 

Pord  Motor  Company's  Involvement  with 
the  world  market  goes  all  the  way  back  to 
ltf03  when  my  grandfather  founded  the 
c  jmpany  Of  the  handful  of  Pord  cars  made 
that  year,  one  went  to  England  and  one  to 
the  Par  East 

Today,  we  sell  cars,  trucks  tractors,  house- 
hold appliances,  radios,  television  sets  and 
many  other  products  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  automotive  field,  aside  from  our  U  S. 
and  Canadian  product  lines,  we  manufac- 
ture a  complete  British  Ford  line  of  cars  and 
trucks,  nearly  as  complete  a  line  of  cars  and 
a  light  truck  series  In  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tralian Falcons  and  Falrlanes  derived  from 
their  North  American  namesakes  We  manu- 
facture and  assemble  motor  vehicles  In  18 
countries  and  have  sales  companies  In  11 
more  In  addition,  we  supply  dealer-assem- 
blers In  seven  countries,  and  operate  10  over- 
seas district  sales  offices  which  supply  deal- 
ers in  94  more  countries. 

I  offer  this  brief  and  Incomplete  sketch  of 
our  worldwide  operations  to  Indicate  that  we 
have  a  full  appreciation  of  the  problems  and 
difficulties  of  entering  new  markets.  We 
don't  pretend  to  have  found  all  the  answers 
yet,  but  there  Is  tangible  evidence  that  we 
have  found  some  of  them  For  the  last  two 
years  In  a  row.  we  have  led  aU  world  auto 
manufacturers  In  retail  sales  of  cars  and 
trucks  outside  North  America. 

Tlie  world  auto  market  Illustrates  one  of 
the  big  changes  In  the  world  trade  picture 
in  recent  years  After  World  War  II.  America's 
goal  was  not  only  to  strengthen  the  Ameri- 
can economy  through  expansion  of  trade, 
but  to  assist  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished among  developing  nations,  how  well 
our  Industrialized  friends  have  succeeded 
Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  car  and  truck 
sales  outside  the  United  Slates  have  more 
than  doubled  since  the  late  1950'8.  In  the 
mId-Flftles,  the  tJ  S.  market  accounted  for 
two-thirds  of  all  motor  vehicle  sales,  but  now 
more  cars  and  trucks  are  being  sold  ovitslde 
the  United  Statee  than  within. 

This  Is  all  the  more  remarkable  because. 
as  you  know  the  U.S.  market  has  not  been 
standing  still  by  any  meai»  Even  the  current 
market  slowdown  Is  a  relative  matter.  Tills 
year  Is  still  shaping  up  as  the  third  best  we 
have  ever  known,  exceeded  only  by  the  nine 
million  and  more  new  car  sales  of  1965  and 
1966 

For  the  next  decade,  we  expect  car  sales 
In  the  United  States  to  Increase  at  a  com- 
pound rate  of  3  4  per  cent  per  year,  which 
would  mean  normal  sales  of  11 'j  million 
new  cars  by  1975. 

Exciting  as  that  prospect  Is,  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  market  Is  moving  even  faster 
Our  moat  conservative  estimates  look  for  a 
compound  growth  rate  of  at  least  64  per 
cent  until  1972,  tapering  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 4  and  4't  per  cent  for  the  following 
tlve  years. 

The  ability  to  buy  automobiles  and  trucks 
Is  only  one  indication  of  the  comeback  made 
by  many  of  the  world's  economies.  Japan, 
now  the  showplace  of  free  enterprise  and 
democracy    In    the    troubled    Far    East,    has 
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become  an  industrial  power  to  rival  West 
Germany.  Oreat  Britain  and  Ftanoe.  In 
fact,  Japan  expects  to  rank  right  behind  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  five 
years. 

The  economic  resurgence  of  other  cotin- 
trles.  so  ardently  desired  by  us  In  those  lone- 
lier days  of  the  Cold  War,  has  been  largely 
owing  to  the  Initiative  and  hard  work  of 
their  peoples,  to  be  sure.  But  In  very  large 
part,  It  has  been  the  growth  of  world  trade 
that  allowed  them  to  put  their  energies  to 
fruitful  use.  The  lowering  of  trade  barriers 
and  easing  of  currency  restrictions  stimu- 
lated competition,  permitted  more  economi- 
cal production  through  enlarging  their  mar- 
kets, and  resulted  In  cheaper  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  producers  and  consumers  alike. 

Within  the  European  Common  Market, 
where  internal  tariffs  for  Industrial  products 
wiu  be  abolished  completely  by  next  year. 
Industrial  production  Increased  by  68  per 
cent  from  1958  to  1965.  By  creating  a  closely 
knit  market  of  some  180  million  people,  the 
six  countries  have  been  able  to  make  a  more 
rational  use  of  their  resources,  manpower 
and  technological  knowledge. 

For  all  the  prosperity  greater  world  trade 
has  brought,  however.  It  Is  still  running  a 
rocky  course  Trade  barriers  and  protection- 
ism are  still  too  strong  to  permit  maximum 
economic  benefits  from  trade  among  devel- 
oped nations  or  an  adequate  rate  of  growth 
among  many  developing  nations. 

Although  the  European  Common  Market's 
regional  trade  represents  progress  on  one 
side  of  the  coin,  there  Is  another  side.  As 
the  Common  Market's  Internal  tariffs  drop. 
Its  external  tariffs  automatically  become 
more  effective  barriers  to  outside  nations 
trying  to  compete  within  the  walls.  Mean- 
whUe.  Britain  has  renewed  her  Interest  In 
joining  the  Common  Market,  but  continues 
to  meet  resistance  both  at  home  and  among 
the  Common  Market  countries.  Europe  con- 
tinues to  be  divided  Into  three  trading  blocs: 
the  Common  Market,  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  and  the  Communist  na- 
tions. 

The  protectionism  sentiment  has  been  re- 
flected In  the  hard  sledding  of  the  "Kennedy 
round  "  of  OATT  negotlaUons,  Into  which  we 
entered  so  hopefully  four  years  ago.  It  Is 
strongly  reflected  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries where  Import  quotas,  local  content  re- 
quirements and  numerous  other  restrictive 
devices  are  employed  to  nurture  budding  lo- 
cal Industries.  Tet  progress  toward  free  trade 
areas  In  Latin  America  and  other  develop- 
ing regions,  where  Industrialization  could  be 
speeded  up  through  lower  costs  and  prices 
of  Integrated  manufacturing  and  marketing, 
has  been  painfully  and  haltingly  slow. 

When  the  International  exchange  of  goods 
and  capital  Investment  demonstrably  works 
so  well  In  Improving  the  lot  of  the  human 
race,  why  Is  there  still  so  much  resistance? 
A  root  cause.  It  seems  to  me,  lies  somewhat 
paradoxically  In  the  very  developments  that 
make  more  International  exchange  possible — 
the  Improved  communications  and  trans- 
portation that  make  this  what  we  are  often 
pleased  to  call  "a  small  world." 

It  seems  entirely  logical  to  assume  that 
more  contact  between  the  various  peoples 
of  the  world  should  promote  better  Inter- 
national understanding.  Traffic  congestion 
problems  in  Calcutta.  Turkish  teenagers 
listening  to  rock  'n  roll  on  their  transistor 
radios  and  European  homes  equipped  with 
the  latest  household  appliances  look  like 
common  denominators  between  us  all. 

The  problem  Is  that  in  our  fascination 
with  the  similarities,  too  often  we  overlook 
the  far  more  Important  differences  between 
cultures.  If  a  small  world  offers  more  oppor- 
tunities for  understanding  each  other  bet- 
ter. It  also  offers  more  opportunities  for  grat- 
ing on  each  other  more. 

As  the  richest  and  therefore  the  most- 
envied   people  in   the   world,   we  Americans 


are  peurtlcularly  apt  to  touch  raw  nerves 
abroad  unless  we  establish  a  two-way  com- 
munication which  TTtnk-f^j  UB  both  under- 
standing and  understood. 

This  was  undetsooied  by  The  Times  of 
London  In  commenting  on  the  anti-Amer- 
icanism encountered  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey on  bis  recent  trip  to  Europe.  Said 
The  Timet: 

"The  Americana  are  rich,  strong  and  omni- 
present. They  make  as  much  noise  about 
their  failures  as  about  their  successes.  Their 
enormous  captadty  for  coping  and  their 
energy  leave  the  rest  of  the  world  breathless. 
"Only  a  close  contact  with  them  reveals 
their  Idealism,  their  generosity,  their  Intense 
sense  of  responsibUlty,  their  desire  to  do 
good,  even  If  at  great  cost  to  themselves. 

"Viewed  from  a  distance  they  can  far  too 
often  appear  at  once  a  ruthless  machine 
and  an  uncoordinated  agglomeration  of  self- 
seeking  individuals.  The  sheer  scale  of  Amer- 
ican activity  can  be  alarming  to  inhabitants 
of  smaller  and  quieter  countries." 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  American  busi- 
nesses and  businessmen  reduce  their  "ca- 
pacity for  coping"  or  their  energies  In  order 
to  smooth  the  way  for  better  human  under- 
standing and  expanded  world  trade.  Those 
are  qualities  we  need  even  more  of.  If  any- 
thing. I  do  suggest  the  obvious:  that  part 
of  the  energy  be  devoted  to  adapting  to  the 
local  customs  and  mores  of  the  particular 
market  In  which  we  are  competing.  Harmo- 
nious trade  relations  will  come  from  tolerance 
and  adjustment,  not  from  the  homogenlza- 
tlon  of  differing  cultures  and  social  struc- 
tures. 

Closely  related  to  all  this  Is  a  second  ob- 
stacle to  world  trade  and  a  second  paradox 
of  our  times.  The  obstacle  Is  nationalism, 
and  the  paradox  is  that  the  tide  of  national- 
ism has  never  run  higher  than  In  our  age 
of  Internationalism. 

It  Is  a  particularly  unfortunate  circum- 
stance that,  generally  speaking,  nationalistic 
fervor  seems  to  run  in  Inverse  proportion  to 
economic  ability.  The  countries  that  most 
need  the  benefits  of  International  trade  and 
Investment  are  frequently  the  most  fearful 
of  being  dominated  by  foreign  business  or 
dependent  on  foreign  goods. 

This  dilemma  Is  not  going  to  be  resolved 
by  doing  away  with  nationalism.  National- 
ism Is  here  to  stay  for  a  long  time  to  come 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  It. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  national- 
ism— which  goes  far  beyond  patriotism  or 
sheer  pride  In  country — gained  one  of  Its 
earliest  footholds  right  here  In  the  United 
States.  As  you  Virginians  know,  the  colonists 
were  a  pretty  rambunctious  group  who 
guarded  their  hard-won  Independence 
fiercely. 

In  bringing  today's  nationalism  and  Inter- 
nationalism into  accord,  we  need  first  of  all 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  made  by  King  George 
m.  Lord  North  and  their  colleagues.  In  the 
British  view  of  the  time,  the  colonists  seemed 
to  have  all  the  best  of  it.  Britain  provided 
a  protected  market  for  American  exports  and 
paid  the  duties  on  foreign  produce  flowing 
into  the  colonies.  Even  that  tea  that  got 
dumped  Into  the  harbor  up  north  was 
cheaper,  tax  Included,  than  It  was  at  home. 
But  the  British  government's  fatal  mistake 
was  falling  to  recognize  that  the  colonies 
felt  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs, 
and  were  unwilling  to  be  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country. 

Today's  emerging  nations  feel  the  same 
way  and.  for  starters,  we  need  to  convince 
them  that  neither  their  economic  nor  politi- 
cal Independence  Is  necessarily  Jeopardized 
by  entanglements  with  foreign  businesses; 
that  on  the  contrary,  foreign  trade  and  in- 
vestment are  their  best  and  perhaps  only 
means  of  achieving  the  economic  develop- 
ment that  will  assure  continued  political 
Independence. 
This  Is  a  trust  that  business  must  earn 
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by  demonstration.  We  must  make  the  best 
use  of  every  available  opportunity  to  prove 
that  the  self-interest  of  an  International 
business  Is  not  to  drain  its  host  country  but 
to  help  btiUd  It  into  a  better  market.  The 
more  often  we  succeed  tn  contributing  to  the 
productivity  and  economic  development  of 
these  countries,  the  more  new  opportunities 
will  be  opened  to  us. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  selling  on  the 
international  market  also  requires  buying  on 
the  international  market.  Nothing  can  be 
more  axiomatic  than  the  fact  that  world 
trade  is  a  two-way  street.  And  right  here  is 
the  third  basic  reason  for  resistance  to  the 
free  flow  of  goods  across  national  borders — 
namely,  the  reluctance  of  existing  industries 
and  businesses  to  share  their  markets  with 
newcomers.  In  theory,  free  competition  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  free  enterprise.  In  practice, 
the  instinct  for  self-survival  keeps  business- 
men from  welcoming  into  their  own  markets 
competitors  who  are  too  successful. 

When  the  successful  competitor  Is  a  for- 
eigner, the  Instinctive  desire  for  protection 
Is  reinforced  by  nationalism  and  a  dislike  for 
foreign  ways.  This,  again.  Is  a  two-way 
street — It  Is  as  true  when  an  American  In- 
dustry succeeds  abroEid  as  when  a  foreign 
industry  Invades  our  domestic  market.  Nat- 
tirally.  therefore,  there  are  always  strong 
pressures  for  m^re  protection. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  always  hard  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  because  somebody  al- 
ways gets  hurt,  or  at  least  Is  given  a  harder 
row  to  hoe.  The  benefits  of  free  competition, 
great  as  they  are.  undeniably  come  at  a  cost. 
As  an  example  of  how  the  wheel  turns, 
Japanese  businessmen — whose  low  produc- 
tion costs  have  been  a  traditional  thorn  in 
the  side  of  U.S.  business — are  reported  to  be 
worrying  over  an  Influx  of  cheap  products 
from  less-developed  countries,  like  rayon 
shirts  from  South  Korea.  The  Koreans,  with 
their  lower  wage  rates,  can  sell  the  shirts  at 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  where  the  comparable 
Japanese  made  product  runs  nearly  five 
dollars. 

Closer  to  home,  the  automotive  trade  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
is  incurring  criticism  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  Certainly,  In  Its  early  life  It  has  re- 
quired numerous  and  often  difficult  adjust- 
ments by  automotive  manufacturers  and 
their  suppliers  in  both  countries.  But  we 
believe  it  is  working  out  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned — Including  car  customers^ 
through  more  efficient  integration  of  the 
North  American  automotive  industry.  Given 
time,  It  will  yield  even  greater  benefits  In 
strengthening  Canada  as  a  trading  partner 
for  the  United  States  as  well  as  stimulating 
a  faster  rate  of  growth  In  automotive  salet 
and  employment  in  our  country  and  theirs 
Ail  progress  toward  freer  trade  depends  oi. 
the  conviction  that  the  overall  benefits  for 
the  many  will  outweigh  the  costs  and  dis- 
locations to  the  few.  World  trade  is  no  place 
for  the  short-sighted  view  of  short-range 
difficulties.  The  eventual  result  of  mutually 
prospering  trading  partners  is  a  greatly  ex- 
panded market  for  the  goods  they  want  to 
sell  each  other. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  a  liberal 
trade  pwllcy  Is  better  than  a  protectionist 
policy  have  only  one  way  to  prove  the 
strength  of  our  conviction — by  showing  thai 
we  are  willing  to  open  our  own  markets  to 
foreign  competition. 

At  Pord  Motor  Company,  for  example,  we 
want  access  to  thoee  fast-grownlng  world 
markets  I  described  earlier.  We  know  we  can 
do  it  only  by  giving  foreign  automobile  man- 
ufacturers access  to  our  own  domestic  mar- 
ket, and  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
600,000  cars  a  year. 

As  long  ago  as  1930,  my  grandfather  spoke 
out  against  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  In 
these  words: 

"Business  thrives  on  competition.  Nobody 
does  his  best  If  he  knows  no  one  Is  compeUng 
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^^  u.!^le«Te  buyXm  0h7m  and  unl«i     ^          7"*"  th«  American  Declaration  of  In-  certain   proporUon   of   the   land   In   order  to 

In^Uonr^t^e  can  go  on^u^  bu^nlS      of  T^J'^^h'"''   the  Rhodealan   Declaration  preserve  to  the  Indigenous  people  the  oppor- 

WUJ  rtii«nate  h^  at  home  °               b"*^""-      of  Independence,  and  he  start*  off  by  com-  tunlty  to  continue  their  tradlllonal  style  of 

^rX™^  Of  hlsijAr  "nee  1930  has  con-      St.^r.^.n^n'^?   oml«.lons   In   the   Rhodeslan  living    free   from   Incursion   or  Intrusion   by 

iJ^.^'^rorbar^'e^-^r^ncr^rca:"      reir-c-rrorTtL  ralV^VnaTenar^h^^  f    ^T'^-'^f  .^^'^     '-"^^     ^^     -"^^     "^ 

glv.  away  the  store    But  It  doe.  mean  that      Ai^on^ftSeJ^^e  11^    Ublm  and  the  du?  '°""^"'"  °f  America.  The  Indian  reservations 

the  Unlt«l   States   must   be   willing   to  con-      suit  orhapptTes^  that  l^^^ure  the^  rtil^^^  7"V"^^^  "^'^  "'"  '°  '^'»  "^^^  maintained 

ced.  at  l«ast  as  much  as  It  demands  In  re-      KoverrLnenL  a^instit,^^7m  .nl^Jl'n  '""'  "'""=''"3'  ^^e  same  reason  as  that  which 

turn-^d  not  be  too  meUculou.  In  adding      minT?heU  jus7  j^^^^rs  f^m^he  con^e^u  o^  fn'T'"'.''''   P~P"  °'  ^^^''^^    But  doe. 

up   th,  exact   balance,   especially   In   deallni      the  governed      H^e    he  ^ys    Is  the  he 'r    of  •■^•/'"«"'=*°  Oovemment,  for  Instance,  set 

with  the  nauons  who  are  still  struggling  for      the  dlfreren7e^rha7.uch1.ord^  were  omitted  "''  »,  P^P""'""*"  »<:««8e  of  lu  land  for 

a  arm  foothold  on  the  economic  l^der               from    th^  R^^Un  ^o7H™uon     W  h^t    he  ?^^"P*"°"    "^^    '^    ^egro    population   or   Its 

infmauonal   commerce   Is-or   can   b^a     seems   to  be^r*are  ol  or  t^,  con^enlentW  ^^^'^^  P°P"'"'°"    °^    ^or    that    matter    for 

d^cUlT.  influence  In  relieving  world  tensions     forget,    is  That   these     truths^  are   incS  ^^'TrnTn"  ,^^    ?"]:    Particular   race?   Is   not 

and  paving  the  way  for  a  peaceful  and  fully      rated  In  a  constUMtlon  which  ha!  for  a  num  cardinal  basis  for  the  use  of  Und  Its  best 

prosperous   planet    The   United   States   musl      ber  of  yea«  e,  It.^  °n  Hh^esl^    c 'at    h^^  X^"    *"'  °''"°":'  »"^"«'^'  ^o  country  can 

n«gotUt«  in  a  spmt  which  leaves  no  doubt      was   no   necessUy   there"re    !1   theVe  wl^  at  ^  ,?    '°  ,'?   *f"^*   ""   •'"-'""•^Ing   pro- 

of   our   det*rmlnar,!on    to    reach    those   goals      the   time   of   the   found  PK<>rthrAme^crn  '^^       "   °'   ""   '""'*   '^"lout   regard   for  the 

through  a  freer  and  expanded  world  traS.           Independence    for  aHslen  on  o     pru"lples  TZ   ma.of 'n 'm  ''°'".  '"^f,  '^''-  *"'*  °°^ 

W.  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred      relaUng  to  the  rights  of  men-  for  these  t^rtn  ^»„            ^    ,    problems   In   Africa  Is   not   to 

from  our  larger  aspirations  for  the  sake  of      clple.  had  already  ^n  entrenched  anr^-  S!,„"^,T7  .'""^    """'I!'"*    '°'   ''"'   *'^^*" 

Industrie,   that   might   be   placed   at   a  com-      corporated  a.     declaration  of  rlg^     which  ^?  !'     "l*°  """"'^  '^'^  "^''^  "*"<*  "  «^«'- 

p.UttT.<lUadvantage   As  the  US  Chamber  of      forSs  part  of  the  Constuutlon  *of  RhXla  2^'ucut^  o^'i^S  "^  "'"'  '"^"«'^'  "^^° 

Commerce  has  observed,  antl-dumpmg  legls-      and    which    remained    Incorporated    In    the  ^^v,"  V    t   t"^?        . 

tatlon  must   not   be   allowed   to     Impair   the      Constitution    upon    Its   assumption   of   Inde-  m            I        ^*'  '^  became  necessary  to  re- 

hMltby  expansion  of  trade  or  Invite  damag-      penUenc*  *^    ^^^    cattle    population     held    by    the 

mc  rrt*llatlon  by  other  countries  "  Neither.          what    Is   of   greater    moment     however    la  '^^"'"^'^  "*"   because  basically  cattle  repre- 

«rf  cour...  should  we  expect  particular  Indus-      that  Mr    Palmer  goes  on  to^suaBesiThat  the  '*'"  Pr-tlge  symbols— status  symboU-they 

me.  to  Shoulder   the  entire  burden   of  dl,-      RhilfBLn  cl^  iTnarro^  one  and  that  it  Tm""'  "^'^  "^  '*''  economic  Interests  of  the 

oeaUon.  caused  by  our  broader  Interests  Our     <^,nstuute.  an    c^stlnate   defense  of   narrow  !^ ""l",*  ''*'°"  *^'  PO"lble  future  could 

tnt«raAl    policies    should    include    provisions      privilege    based  upon  racial  bias  and  minor-  i***"""  *>« '°'' ^  country  which  merely  set  aside 

for  helping  affected  Industries  adjust  to  their      uy  rule    Contrast  with  this    he  saTs    the  de-  '^*»"  ^^"^  further  acreage,  of  land  without 

new  conditions                                                                ^^^^.^   diHerence    between   the   American   ei-  '!^'^'*/°w.*^'  preservation  of  the  soil  which 

To  P«i"«  the  liberal  trade  policies  we  and      p<,rlence.    where   there   has  over   the  ge nets-  """""o^^lng  drastically  de.troy.. 

the  world   need,   we  must   have   the  kind  of      uons   been    bold    Imaginative   and   nitrating  ^  T^°  condemn  a  white  farmer  for  burning  off 

^M.  root,   business  support   that  chambers      ir-nuences  and   a     built-in   dynamic   for   the  t^  ""rplus  grazing  display,  only  Ignorance 

SLf^^^''*'"    ''*°    B*"^'"*'"'     Tho    Virginia      achievement     of     the     American     promise"  ^°   anyone  familiar  with   the  problem,   this 

Tr»«to  »"^on  has  laid  a  firm  foundation  for     xhus.   he  points   out    Jefferson  crusaded   for  "^'rely  good  farming  practice.  It  has  been 

t3ienmmlag  Virginias   participation   in    world      a   more   equiuble   distribution    of   land     the  '■'<=°8"'«<1  '°r  »  »ong  time  that  It  U  essen- 

!!!l"_  .^'^' J°"  *"  ^  continue  your  sup-      expansion   of    limited    eduralloiuil    opportu-  "**  "■°'"  "^i*  to  time  to  burn  off  the  surplus 

port  of  that  effort.                                                       ^^g,    ^^^  reform  of  the  penal  code    broad-  ^»*»*«  "^  °rder  to  permit  the  growth  of  new 

^^_^^_^^^                                enlng  of  the  franchise  and  the  abolition  of  ^.^ff"  ^^^'^^  ^"  •o  necessary  for  animal  life 

_„__„„       „, Blaverv-  ^ould  anyone  see  a  more  basic  cause  for  gross 

BRITISH       OUIDEXINES       CONTROL                              ^^^si  svccrsrtL.Ns  misrepresenutlon  of  a  situation? 
U.S.  STATE   DEPARTMENT                     Apparently  he  suggestT  that  none  of  the« 
Mr.    WALDIE.      Mr      Speaker.     I     ask      pnaclple.  have  animated  Rhodesia,  either  In  The    Land    Apportionment    Act    has    been 
unanimous  consent  that   the   gentleman      ^*'*  P***  °'  '^"  present    But  no  more  star-  u»e<l    by   our   critic,   to   castigate   the   white 
from   Louisiana    [Mr     RarickI    mav   px-      "ing  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  suggestion  man  and  to  prove  his  Intransigence  In  giving 
tend    his    remarks    at    this    oolnt    in    th*.      '""'  ^  ^"""'^  '1  "  "  "alized   that  the  very  the  African  a  "square  deal.'  but  It  must  be 
S-1-1-,      J^    .      ,    J          ?       ^                            occupation  of  this  country  by  the  white  man  remembered  that  In  1920  a  British  Order  in 
'^     qS2.     ^^'"^*  extraneous   matter       led    u.    the    abolition    of    slavery -that    the  Council    stated    that    the    land    assigned    to 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Ls  there      whole  moving  stream  of  Rhodesian  policy  for  Africans    as    reserve,    "shall    be   secured    for 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman      "-he  past   75   years   has   been   the  creation  of  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  and  occupation  of 
from  CallfOJ-nia?                                                         greater  oppor.unltles— the  expansion  of  edu-  natives    and    that    this    assignment    of    land 
There  was  no  objection                                       catlonal    opportunities,    the    reform    of    the  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  order 
Mr.   RARICK       Mr    Speaker    a   desire      P^"*' cod'   'he  broadening  of  the  franchise  be  taken  to  be  a  nnal  assignment  to  the  na- 
for  fairness  toward  the^Dle  nf  RhV.       *','  '^***  '^'"*'  *"'*  ^'*"  P"""*  ""^  P"*^*'  "^"""^abltlng  southern  Rhodema.  .  .  ." 
Ju-4-^Ir1w.        »wil            people   or   RhO-      ^j  Rhodeslans  ana  their  way  .,f  life  since  Uiey  In  1925  a  Land  Commission  was  set  un  un 
^'ti^lr*^.;^h^^'^  r^  opportunity    to      ever  began    So  that  It  is  utterly   untrue  to'  der  Sir  Morris  Carter  r^rmerThllf  J^stl"; 
8DOW  Uielr  problems  and  alms  are  more      suggest  that  the  Rhodesian  declaration  charts  of  Uganda  and  Tanganyika   In  order  to  meet 
like   us   In    the    United   States   than   dls-      io  course  for  lU  people  and  seeks  no  creatlv*  the  situation  as  viewed  by  Carter    the  pro- 
like  prompt  me  to  extend  my  remarks     Protrreas  powis  of  his  Commission  were  adopted  re- 
tO  Include  an  analysts  by  Mr.  J    H    How-          **''    Palmar  goes  on   to  examine   in   detail  suiting  in  a  division  of  the  land  as  follows 
man,  Rhodesia's  Minijiter  of   Informa-     <^^'^*'"  "P^ts  of  the  situation  in  RhrKie.ia 

Hon-                                                                                   ""'^   ^*  '***'■   firstly   with    the   Land   Appor-  .           ,      .                                                          Acres 

_       ■                                                                                    tlonment  Act  which  he  says  divides  the  land  '^'■''*'  'or  future  determination..   17.  793.  300 

BHOOnxA  Co««icTS  State  SEcarroiY  Palmoi      roughly  equally   between   the  white  and  the      "'""ve    Rewrve. 21,694,957 

la  an  addreM  given   by   the  Hon.   Jo.eph      African    communitlea.    despite    dUparlty    in      "*topo  National  Park 224.000 

Palmer  to  the  CaUfomla  Institute  of  Tech-      numbers— that    the    acreage    for    the    white      Jf*"'""   lands.. 406.200 

nolofy   Faculty   at   Pasadena.   California,   on      minority  conslsU  of  the  beet  land    much  of      ^rban  areas. 149.033 

28th  V^bruary.  19«7.  the  Assistant  Secretary      which  Ilea  unused  -that  he  recalls  when  he     J'°''*"t  "*" --- - 670.000 

of  8Ute  for  African  Affairs  took  the  oppor-      "ved  In  Rhodeala  that  the  African  population      ?'"^''  Purchase  Area. e.  881.  878 

tunlty  to  make  a  virulent  and  blaMd  attack      was  required   to  de«troy  a  part  of  It.  cattle      =<"°i-ne"tral   areas 80.329 

upon  the  poUcle.  and  principle,  of  the  Oov-      wealth   because   the   pasture  land   wa.  over-  "^  aUenated  to  European. 31,033.060 

emment  and  people,  of  Rhodesia,  and  obvl-      grazed,  meanwhile  a  white  farmer  wa.  burn-  R^^^alnder      (available     to     Eu- 

oualy  .ought  to  bring,  not  only  the  present      Ing  off  his  grazing  land    Could  you    he  asks,  ropean.) 17,423.815 

OoTwrnmMlt  of  Rhodeela.  but  $l1bo  It.  pred-      look   more  deeply   for  a  basic  cause  for  dls-  On    the    basU    of    the    recommendaOon. 

eceMon.      into     dtarepute.      HI.      .tatement      contenf  What  an  utter  misrepresentation  of  out  of  a  total  of  Just  over  96  million  arre." 

t!:t'Z  1^'^'**   '    "°''   "•"'"'   con-dera-      events'  the   European   area,   would   aToumt^^: 

..^.S.^t  rlfnl^^r,  u'i**  ^^'°"  P'»-          '•  ^'  'l"'^  unaware  that  by  the  terms  of  605.896  acres;  the  Native  areas  would  amount 

«^i^^T     ft^?,  °    ''"'  ^^^  Department      our  ConsUtutlon  we  set  aside  something  like  to  28.933.362  acre,    the  undetermined  areas 

Mlnlrt«  of  InformaUon.  the  Hon   J.  H  How-      prtalng    Rhodeala    for    the    African    people^  -  Today  the  poaitlon  Is 
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Total  Tribal  Trust  Land 

(African)    

Native  Purchase  Areas 

(African)    

Unreserved  Land  (all  races — In- 
cluding 779,993  acres  of  titled 
land  held  by  Europeans  volun- 
tarily transferred  to  that  area 
since  provision  was  made  to  do 
so  In  the  amendment  of  Au- 
gust.   1961) 

National  Land,  i.e.  National 
Parks.  Game  Reserves,  etc 

European  Land  (this  Include. 
African  townships  where  these 
fall  In  European  areas) 
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Acrea 
40. 133. 200 

4.279.  SOO 


6,  878. 900 
10.  624.  800 

36.  713.  100 


Quite  clearly  the  picture  portrayed  by 
these  0gure.  shows  that  successive  govern- 
ments have  been  very  liberal  in  their  reap- 
portionment of  land  and  they  cannot  be 
criticized  for  entrenching  the  rights  of  the 
European  under  the  Land  Apportionment 
Act--qulte  the  opposite  has  been  the 
attitude. 

Over  and  above  this,  it  should  be  well 
noted  that  the  so-called  "European  Area"  is 
p>opulated  by  far  more  Africans  than  Eu- 
ropeans, so  it  is  quite  wrong  to  visualize  the 
European  area  as  land  Mt  aside  M>lely  for 
white  usage,  whereas  the  Tribal  Area,  pro- 
vide for  the  sole  use  and  occupation  by 
Africans. 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  Palmer's  next  attack  is  on  education 
policy  and  here  he  say.  that  Rhodesia  spends 
equal  amount,  on  the  education  of  white 
children  and  African  children  although  the 
latter  greatly  outnumber,  the  former;  that 
upper  secondary  and  college  education  is 
available  to  more  white,  than  Africans;  that 
although  a  higher  proportion  of  African,  re- 
ceive education  in  Rhodesia  than  in  African- 
controlled  countrie.,  the  fact  remain,  that 
relatively  few  African,  are  permitted  fadll- 
tle.  to  complete  the  highest  secondary  grade 
or  to  go  to  college — "they  are  trained  for  a 
place  in  a  Kx;lety  determined  by  the  ruling 
minority,  not  by  themselves".  He  then  draw, 
on  statistic,  the  effect  of  which  shows  dis- 
parity in  that  there  are  a  greater  niunber  of 
African  Khoolchlldren  than  white  children  In 
primary  school,  yet  there  were  a  lesser  num- 
ber of  African  children  than  white  ctiUdren 
In  .eoondary  Khool.  Thus,  he  u.yB.  only  2^ 
per  cent  of  the  African  children  continue  to 
receive  elementary  to  secondary  schooling  a. 
compared  with  62  V^  per  cent  of  white  chil- 
dren. Nor.  he  auggeete.  doe.  this  tell  the 
whole  story,  since  many  white  children  are 
educated  outside  the  country.  TheM  he  de- 
K:rlbe.  a.  "circumscribed  educational  oppor- 
tunltte.  and  obviously  designed  to  the  politi- 
cal expression  In  a  country  where  the  fran- 
chise Is  severely  limited  on  the  baei.  of  prop- 
erty, wage,  and  educational  quallflcatlon.". 
Thus  the  direction  of  the  Rhodeelan  gov- 
ernment, he  says  became  Increasingly  op- 
pressive and  racially  motivated.  All  thla,  of 
cotirse.  Is  no  more  or  leM  than  a  groe.  dis- 
tortion and  indeed  almost  an  obKene  libel 
on  the  people  of  Rhode.ia.  Let  us  look,  there- 
fore, at  this  problem  of  education  in  rather 
more  detail  than  the  somewhat  super&clal 
analysis  of  Mr.  Palmer. 

Three  features  of  the  educational  system 
of  Rhodesia  are  often  commented  upon,  as 
alleged  discrimination  between  Europ>eans  or 
whites  on  the  one  hand  and  Africans  on  the 
other  and  it  is  necessary  to  understand  them 
clearly  and  concisely.  They  BlTb — 

(a)  that  European  education  1.  compul- 
sory up  to  the  age  of  15,  whereas  African 
education  Is  not; 

(b)  European  primary  education  is  pro- 
vided by  the  State  whereas  African  primary 
education  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Mis- 
sions, and  policy  Is  to  the  effect  that  this 
will  progreMlvely  become  a  reaponslblUty  of 
local  government; 

(c)  there  Is  a  gross  dieparity  between  par 


capita  State  expenditure  on  European  pri- 
mary MShool  and  African  education. 

We  have  stated  the  dlBtinction.  or  the 
dlwalmlnatlons  as  they  are  alleged  to  be. 
Let  tis  now  explain  and  Justify  them.  If,  of 
course,  one  is  a  believer,  a.  Mr.  Palmer  ob- 
ylously  is.  that  Africa  1.  a  place  that  should 
be  Inhabited  by  blacks  and  that  a  person  of 
a  white  skin  has  no  part  to  play,  then  the 
explanation  will  fall  on  deaf  ears,  but  if,  as 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  believe,  they  not  only 
have  a  right  to  be  here  historically  and  for 
other  causes,  but  their  removal  would  be  the 
gromest  betrayal  of  progressive  responsible 
development  in  Africa,  then  the  explanation 
will  be  understood  and  accepted.  It  Is  this 
basic  difference  in  approach  that  underlines 
the  whole  issue. 

The  Justification  for  compulsory  education 
is  that  it  is  the  ideal  and  that  in  the  long 
term  there  should  be  an  increa.lng  measure 
of  compulsion  for  all  children  legardless  of 
race.  So  far  as  the  white  man  is  concerned, 
he  lias  been  long  accustomed  to  compulsory 
education.  It  is  a  part  of  his  way  of  life  and 
prosecution  for  failure  to  comply  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  To  depart  from  this  target 
would  mean  a  serious  lowering  of  accepted 
standards  and  for  the  African  a  lowering  of 
targets.  It  is  an  example  to  which  one  hopes 
the  African  will  aspire  and  a  retreat  would 
mean  a  serious  backward  step  with  dire  con- 
sequences for  all. 

It  is  only  since  the  last  war  that  a  massive 
demand  for  education  manifested  itself 
amongst  Africans.  Before  that  time,  many 
decade,  were  spent  in  trying  to  persuade  the 
African  of  the  value  of  education  and  to  en- 
courage his  attendance  at  school.  There  are 
still  large  numbers  steeped  in  this  frame  of 
mind  and  to  apply  compulsory  attendance  to 
such  people  or  to  four  out  of  every  10  pupils 
who  at  present  drop  out  before  reaching 
Standard  4  would  be  a  harsh,  unwelcome  and 
indeed  an  inexplicable  penalty  as  well  as  a 
complete  disruption  of  the  traditional  Afri- 
can way  of  life.  Moreover,  it  la  extremely 
doubtful  if  "education"  under  such  compul- 
sive conditions  would  be  absorbed.  Further- 
more, of  course,  the  disproportionate  cost  of 
enforcement  would  leave  far  less  funds  avail- 
able for  those  who  sought  to  be  educated. 

DXI.mFBATX   POLICY 

Therefore  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy, 
education  for  the  white,  remains  compulsory 
while  education  for  the  black  continues  to 
be  voluntary.  However,  as  the  Africans  estab- 
lish and  take  a  more  effective  and  respon- 
sible part  In  local  government  and  which 
Itself  assumes  a  greater  responsibility  for 
education,  then  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  In- 
troduce compulsion  by  the  application  of 
local  by-laws. 

On  the  second  criticism,  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  primary  education  for  the 
Europeans  has  from  its  inception  been  pro- 
vided by  the  State.  It  miist  be  appreciated 
that  educationists,  particularly  teachers,  are 
emphatically  opposed  to  any  transfer  from 
Oovernizkent  to  local  authority  service.  In 
view  of  the  world  demand  for  teachers,  any 
obduracy  on  the  part  of  Government  in  re- 
fusing to  take  note  of  their  views  might  well 
lead  to  an  exodus  of  teachers  which,  in  view 
of  the  world  demand,  would  leave  Rhodesia 
poorer  for  any  change. 

This  apart  however,  it  is  a  basic  fact  that 
pupils  In  primary  schools  are  drawn  from 
all  over  the  country  and  that  the  schools 
are,  for  the  main  part,  of  a  national  rather 
than  a  provincial  or  commiLnal  nature.  Euro- 
pean rural  areas  were  sparsely  populated, 
with  vast  tracts  in  which  there  were  no 
primary  Mhools.  Therefore  the  children  were 
either  accepted  at  boarding  schools,  or  in  the 
case  of  younger  ones,  enrolled  in  national 
correspondence  schools  where  parents  super- 
vUed  the  curriculum.  Such  Mhools  were  for 
the  most  part  brought  into  being  having  re- 
gard to  a  healthy  environment  or  to  such 


fortuitotis  reasons  as  the  availability  of 
former  military  or  other  camps  which  were 
left  over  from  the  last  war.  Purthermore,  a 
high  degree  of  pupil  migration  is  a  constant 
problem  to  the  educational  authivltie..  Fig- 
ures of  pupil  withdrawals  and  admlwlons  in 
a  year  reveal  a  turnover  sometimes  as  high 
as  49  V2 .  This  arise,  by  resuon  of  migration  of 
parents  from  one  center  to  another,  with 
boarders  tending  to  migrate  less  than  day 
scholars.  With  the  existing  educational  sys- 
tem, teachers  can  be  moved  with  changes  of 
population  and  to  meet  demand  in  a  neces- 
sarily growing  and  developing  country.  Any- 
one familiar  with  Rhodesia  will  be  aware,  for 
Instance,  of  the  enormous  development 
which  ha.  taken  place  in  area,  which  a  mat- 
ter of  five  or  10  year,  ago,  had  l>een  regarded 
a.  almoet  uninhabitable  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  heat,  dl.ea.e,  and  the  lack  of 
water — a  position  revolutionized  by  the  in- 
troduction of  irrigation.  All  this  means  a 
change  of  population  and  the  neceulty  there- 
fore of  a  central  government  system  of  edu- 
cation that  enables  the  poeltion  to  be  met. 

Contrast,  on  the  other  hand,  African  pri- 
mary education.  Here  by  reawm  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  the  school  U  vir- 
tually a  community  Institution,  built  by  the 
local  t>eople  as  an  expression  of  their  inter- 
est In  education  or  as  happened  in  early 
days,  as  a  prestige  symbol  and  it  serves  only 
the  children  living  within  walking  distance. 
The  comparatively  dense  population  meant 
that  boarding  facilities  are  not  in  .uch  ur- 
gent demand  and  indeed  a  three-mile  limit 
bad  to  be  Imposed  to  prevent  unnecessary 
duplication  or  overlapping  caused  by  the 
evangelizing  zeal  of  the  missions.  Peasant 
life  is  a  fairly  stable  life  and  there  was  little 
of  the  pupil  migration  so  characteristic  of 
parents  employed  by  railways,  nUnes, 
churches,  government,  business  and  indi- 
vidual concerns. 

In  a  highly  complex  technological  and  com- 
petitive society  with  a  cash  economy,  there 
may  be  some  Justification  for  claiming  that 
primary  education  is  a  right  of  the  people 
and  not  a  privilege.  Without  It  a  person 
could  not  live,  but  in  a  subsistence  peasant 
economy  and  mode  of  life,  education  has  not 
got  this  Indispensable  quality  and  the  de- 
velopment of  education  must  go  hand  in 
band  or  slightly  in  advance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  and  its  productivity. 

A  noted  Commission  (appointed.  Inciden- 
tally, by  the  predeceesors  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia)  which  inveetigatecL 
this  problem  of  education,  expressed  it  thus — 
"policy  must  l>e  to  encourage  an  attitude  of 
mind  so  that  they  (the  African)  will  readily 
recognize  their  reeponsiblilties  and  accept 
opportunity  to  participate  actively  and  Imag- 
inatively in  programme,  to  add  to  their 
amenities  and  increase  their  productivity. 
It  is  in  the  field  of  education  that  this  con- 
scious involvement  finds  a  ready  expression". 
The  Commission  went  on  to  urge  that  the 
future  of  primary  schools  must  be  regarded, 
as  a  matter  for  the  people,  adequately  sup- 
ported by  central  government  grants. 

The  position  of  the  African  in  urban  areas 
is,  of  course,  very  different.  Here  the  economic 
environment  approximates  to  that  of  the 
European.  The  traditional  economic  system 
and  the  subsistence  mentality  which  goee 
with  it  is  changing,  and  this  being  the  case, 
African  education  in  urban  areas  Is  and  has 
at  all  material  times,  like  European  educa- 
tion, been  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  cen- 
tral government. 

rlNAMCB 

The  third  line  of  attack  is  on  the  dl^>arlty 
of  costs,  and  this,  of  course,  was  a  feattire 
which  Mr.  Palmer  delightedly  highlighted. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  disparity  is  of  course 
I>articularly  easy  to  attack.  Thirty-three 
thousand  pupils  in  one  system  cost  £2\^  mil- 
lion  in   1965/66 — 647,000   pupils   In   another 
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■jatam  ooaX  £4  8  million,  a  p«r  capita  ratio 
la  on*  OMM  of  £75  7  and  in  th«  other  £7  S 

Boaitllng  coats  Inflate  the  per  capita  figure 
o(  the  B\irop«An  education  but  the  facta 
w  tb*t  £M.l  per  annum  la  the  ooet  to  the 
goTtnunent  of  a  white  pupU  and  £138  of  a 
bUck  urtwn  pupil  and  £68  ot  a  rural  AM- 
c«ii.  leaving  out  of  account  all  overheads, 
haadquarters.  capital  and  boarding  coata 

Thla  dlaparUy  of  coats  must  be  appreciated 
In  thla  context — 

(a)  the  E^iropean  system  la  a  fully  devel- 
opad  one  of  a  standard  comparable  with  that 
available  Ln  England.  Australia.  Canada,  or 
the  United  States  and  without  It,  no  Euro- 
P— n  wUl  oome  to  or  remain  In  Rhodesia 
wlUxout  educational  opportunltlee  for  his 
children  comparable  to  that  which  he  can  re- 
ceive elsewhere  In  order  to  maintain  the 
60ODOiny  and  the  profeaslonal  standards. 
Rbodealan  education  pracuce  must  move 
forward  tuid  keep  pxace  with  these  more  de- 
veloped countries  It  Ls  no  auswer  to  destroy 
OBe  ayetem  for  the  theoretical  principle  of 
equality: 

(b)  AXrlcan  primary  education  Is  as  we 
li*ve  Indicated,  an  emerging  and  developing 
■yelem.  The  first  aim  was  to  achieve  vernac- 
ular Utavacy,  a  rudimentary  command  of 
ipoken  and  written  English  and  simple  arith- 
metic— functional  literacy  for  a  modern  so- 
eleJ  and  economic  environment,  urban  or 
runU.  The  standards  of  teachers  to  cope  with 
tbie  rudimentary  education  have  been  raised 
over  the  years.  In  1028  the  average  African 
teacher  was  educated  to  standard  1  or  2.  but 
In  1938  It  was  standard  IV  -Standard  VI  In 
1938.  Primary  Teacher  (Lower)  In  1947.  Pri- 
mary Teacher  <  Higher  i  in  1950.  It  Is  con- 
ttnually  being  improved  The  rates  of  pay  of 
tearhaci  of  humble  level  are  much  lower 
than  those  teachers  uf  standard  quallflca- 
ttoo.  and  It  Is  the  salary  of  these  latter  teach- 
ers that  accounts  for  almuet  70  per  cent  of 
the  expenditure  on  European  primary  edu- 
oatloo. 

Mr.  Palmer  seems  to  t)e  one  uf  those 
theorlsta  whose  conception  of  social  Justice  Is 
an  equal  shanng-out  of  the  financial  re- 
eources  regardless  of  the  consequences  This 
being  so  be  might  consider  the  overall  effects 
at  an  equal  sharlng-out  of  the  financial  re- 
upon  the  educational  system  In  Rho- 
ft.  If  the  total  financial  resources  avall- 
for  education  were  shared  out  on  a  per 
capita  basis  equally  between  the  European 
and  African  population  of  Rhodesia,  the 
amount  available  would  be  £10  7s.  per  pupil 
In  fact.  It  would  give  no  significant  Improve- 
ment la  the  level  of  African  tuition  and  It 
would  utterly  destroy  the  European  system 
Thle  would  mean  a  lowering  of  standards 
rattaar  than  an  improvement  which  African 
education  la  aiming  at.  and  It  would  certainly 
not  leave  any  funds  available  for  secondary 
or  university  education  Put  another  way.  if 
the  Afllcan  pupil  were  allocated  a  per  capita 
ooat  equal  to  that  of  the  European  pupil 
then  ACrlean  primary  education  alone  would 
ooat  CS8,2  million  per  annum  In  a  country 
whoae  total  estimated  revenue  is  £74  million 
However  much  nationalists,  extremists  or  Ur 
Palmar  himself  might  urge,  this  is  utterly 
Impracticable  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
oU  revenuaa  of  Iraq  were  used  for  Just  such  a 
purpose  when  schools  were  built  to  meet 
political  pressures  and  then  stood  empty 

Whether  we  lUe  it  or  not,  even  now  in 
Bhodesla  four  out  of  10  pupils  do  not  go 
beyond  vernacular  literacy  because  they  do 
not  wish  to. 

Extending  far  beyond  all  this  Is  the  fact 
that  of  the  African  population  in  Rhtxlesla 
approximately  one  half  Is  under  the  age  of 
17  years  so  that  In  effect  there  Is  one  adult 
paying  taxes  or  fees  to  sustain  the  education 
and  health  and  other  cosU  of  a  child, 
whereas  In  Britain  and  Indeed  in  the  United 
Statee.  there  are  three  adults  to  sustain  the 
upbringing  of  each  child  What  Is  more.  In 
theee  developed  countries  the  adults  are 
highly  productive  and   cannot  be  compared 


with  the  dominant  subsistence  mentality  of 
the  African  adult.  The  heavy  drag  of  a  sub- 
sistence peasant  population  largely  content 
Just  to  feed  Itself  and  to  enjoy  Its  leisure, 
contributes  extremely  little  to  the  economy. 
This  Is  an  enormous  problem  bearing  on  the 
financial  resources  of  the  country  to  provide 
the  resources  available  for  African  education. 
This  peasant  sector  draws  off  large  funds 
devoted  t«j  development  and  extension  aerv- 
Ices  which  have  been  established  to  Induce 
them  to  change  their  mode  of  life  And  all 
this  has  been  developed  and  attempted  In 
a  counuy  In  which  the  white  man  has  sought 
to  help  the  African  to  advance  In  a  myriad 
of  ways  without  begging  one  penny  fmm 
either  Britain.  United  States  or  any  other 
country 

PSOfD     SEtoao 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  that  we  have 
achieved  a  quality  a*  education  from  primary 
schools  to  university  which,  apart  from  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  Is  the  t>e8t  In  Africa 
and  that  the  percentage  of  Africans  being 
educated  In  Rhodesia  Is  easily  the  highest 
We  have  done  thla  out  of  our  own  resources, 
out  of  our  own  savings  and  we  have  not  had 
one  penny  piece  In  support  cumpared  with 
the  £150  mlUlon  that  has  be<"n  p«id  to  Afri- 
can rpglmes  in  countries  to  the  north  of  us 
Even  with  the  assistance  of  these  millions  of 
povinds.  the  armies  of  experts  and  magnifi- 
cent plans  developed  by  the  United  Nations 
and  other  advanced  nations,  no  country  In 
Africa  has  yet  found  the  means  to  bridge  or 
check  the  widening  gap  between  the  devel- 
oped and  undeveloped  societies  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  sustained  economic 
growth 

On  this  aspect  let  It  be  stressed  that  at 
full  secondary  level  the  systems  of  educa- 
tion In  Rhodesia  are  entirely  equated  Once 
the  pupil  has  reached  the  top  of  the  primary 
school  system,  he  moves  Into  a  field  where 
such  "discrimination"  as  is  alleged  falls  en- 
Urely  away  Comparative  tuition  cosU  are 
£101  3  per  European  pupil  and  181  1  per 
.\frlcan  pupil  Against  this  the  European 
pupil  pays  JC24  or  nearly  25  per  cent  of  this 
cost  In  fees,  whilst  the  African  pupil  pays 
£9  or  approximately  1 1  per  cent 

Above  this,  at  university  level  we  have 
dlscrlmlnatkin  In  reverse  Por  It  has  been  the 
practice  for  many  years  In  Rhodesia's  urgent 
endeavor  to  raise  the  standards  of  Its  people, 
that  every  African  pupil  leaving  school  who 
has  acquired  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
enable  him  to  enter  university  and  who 
wishes  to  do  so.  has  be*n  assisted  to  the  full 
extent  by  the  full  cost  of  his  courses  In  con- 
trast. In  the  European.  Asian  and  Coloured 
field,  the  award  of  scholarships  and  grrants 
Is  highly  competitive  and  only  the  very  best 
of  the  scholarship  candidates  receive  assist- 
ance at  this  level  Is  It  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Mr  Palmers  sllghUng  references  to  all  that 
we  have  sought  to  achieve  In  thla  country 
over  the  years  c^in.  at  the  best,  tie  descrlt>ed 
as  an  obscene  libel'' 

tqcAUTT  or  opT>oRTtrNrrT 
Iiuitly.  Mr  Palmer  goes  on  to  cast  doubts 
upon  the  bona  fides  of  our  attitudes  by  sug- 
gesting that  we  do  not  favour  a  multi-racial 
society  or  majority  rule  or  accept  full  Inte- 
gration Naturally  enough.  Rhodeslana  are 
chary  of  expreanlons  such  as  "a  multi-racial 
society  with  all  the  connotations  which 
mc«lern  parlance  tends  to  give  to  It.  but 
fhere  Is  no  RhrKleslan  alive  who  does  not 
recfignlze  that  we  live  In  a  country  with  a 
plurality  of  racial  societies  and  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  create  and  preserve  conditions  so  that 
all  peoples  can  Bnurliih  and  progress  It  is 
true  that  we  'lave  grave  reservations  aborut 
"majority  rule"  meaning  black  rule  and 
blatant  racialism  Have  we  not  good  reason? 
The  policy  of  Rhodeslana  has  been  consis- 
tent namely  that  it  accepts  that  all  persons 
can  advance  according  to  merit,  ability  and 
competence  and  If  these  be  the  criteria  then 
they  alone  should  determine  In  wh^se  hands 


government  should  be  establlBhed  To  argue 
that  those  hands  should  necessarily  be  black 
because  they  are  In  the  majority  and  Ir- 
respective of  the  competence  and  ability  of 
the  persons  concerned  la  a  travesty  of  de- 
mocracy To  suggest  that  unless  full  Inte- 
gration Is  accepte''  as  a  national  policy  then 
that  country  Is  doomed  or  reactionary  is 
also  a  travesty  Problems  of  race  and  culture 
contact  are  world-wide  and  have  no  more 
been  resolved  In  Rhodesia  than  they  have 
In  America  and  other  countries  In  the  world, 
but  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  racial  prej- 
udice and  consequential  friction  Is  a  feature 
of  human  society  which  should  be  avoided 
at  all  possible  costs  and  It  Is  certainly  not 
relieved,  avoided  or  overcome  by  a  policy  of 
forced   social   Integration 

Never  has  Rhodesia  experienced,  for  In- 
stance, the  bitter  race  riots  such  as  those 
which  occurred  in  Los  Angeles  and  never 
have  our  soldiers  been  called  upon  to  in- 
tervene In  the  wholesale  fashion  that  was 
required  to  quell  that  revolt,  for  revolt  It 
was — the  Negro  black  power  movement 
against  domination  by  the  whites 

rRANCHlSX 

Consistent  policies  in  Rhodesia  have  held 
to  a  qualitative  franchise  on  the  grounds 
that  persons  who  have  a  moderate  education- 
al achievement  have  presumably  acquired  the 
qualities  of  mind,  sufficiently  trained  and 
disciplined  to  enable  them  to  Judge  the  poli- 
cies of  political  parties:  that  If  they  earn  a 
moderate  Income  or  have  property  of  a  rea- 
sonable value,  then  they  must  at  least  have 
moved  beyond  the  subsistence  level  and  be 
making  a  contribution  to  the  national  good 
It  Is  on  the  basis  of  ensuring  that  those  who 
exercise  the  vote  have  adequate  knowledge 
of  what  Is  Implied,  that  has  governed  politi- 
cal thinking  In  this  country  Is  It  not  time 
for  people  like  Mr.  Palmer  to  pause  and 
consider  whether  the  Ideologies  that  they 
would  pursue  In  the  United  States,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  followed  else- 
where, are  necessarily  good  for  all  other 
countries.  Unless  and  until  they  are  satisfied 
that  this  be  so.  they  should  desist  from  Im- 
posing their  will  upon  other  countries — upon 
other  states  who  have  a  very  real  conception 
of  the  problems  facing  them,  who  make  no 
claim  to  Infallibility,  who  recognize  their 
weaknesses  and  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  In  particular,  but  who  seek  above  all 
to  create  a  country  In  which  all  men  can 
live  in  dignity  and  community  of  purpose  and 
take  their  place  amongst  the  community  of 
nations  as  a  whole. 

For  these  reasons,  Rhodeslans  oppose  the 
policies  of  the  State  Department  toward 
them,  and  find  It  dlfBcult  to  understand  how 
the  State  Department  can  continue  to  be  so 
lU-advlsed  as  to  follow  blindly  British  poli- 
cies aimed  against  a  true  and  natural  right 
to  lndet>endence  which  Rhodeslans  share  In 
common  with  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Statee 

It  Is  shocking  Indeed  that  Mr  Palmer 
should,  in  his  attitudes,  show  himself  to  be 
subservient  to  a  British  sovereignty  which 
seeks  to  continue  to  keep  an  unwarrantable 
Jurisdiction  over  p>eople  who  no  longer  are 
content  to  be  treated  as  children,  but  who 
demand  and  have  assumed  the  right  to  re- 
solve their  own  problems  In  their  own  way 
within  their  own  borders  If  Rhodeslans  go 
wrong,  the  consequences  will  be  severe  and 
they  will  have  to  bear  them.  If  Mr.  Palmer 
Is  wrong,  Rhodeslans  will  likewise  have  to 
bear  the  consequences.  One  hopes  that  he 
may  come  to  realize  that  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily and  Infallibly  right. 

THX    JOHNSON    OOCTKINB 

Perhaps,  however,  Rhodeslans  can  take 
comfort  In  the  remarks  said  to  have  been 
made  by  President  Johnson  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Asia  when  he  explained  his  Govern- 
ment's policy  as  "to  help  other  people  make 
modern  societies,  but  societies  true  to  their 
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own  traditions,  their  own  culture,  and  their 
own  ambitions.  There  will  be  growing  pains 
of  diversity,  but  from  them  will  emerge 
mutual  progress  that  does  not  aak  of  any 
of  us  to  surrender  our  most  vital  principles." 
Such  comments  show  a  deepening  aware- 
ness of  human  relations.  Who  knows  but  a 
Presidential  understanding  may  yet  oome  to 
c.ist  a  light  upon  our  affairs? 


•THE  PRESIDENT  I  NOW  KNOW" 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
some  of  my  constituents  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Washington  and  leam 
how  our  Gtovernment  operates.  The 
highlights  of  the  day  was  a  meeting  with 
President  Johnson. 

Miss  Helen  Bloom,  who  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Times  Herald  Record,  of  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.,  was  there  while  the  President 
answered  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
ordinary  American  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  world  they  live  in. 
Miss  Bloom's  article,  "The  President  I 
Now  Know."  which  was  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspaper,  revealed  in 
simple  and  touching  terms  her  reactions 
to  this  meeting  with  the  President. 

I  am  inserting  this  article  into  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  all  Ameri- 
cans can  know  the  reaction  of  one 
American  reporter  meeting  and  speak- 
ing with  her  President  i 

Thz    Presidint    I    Now    Know 
(By  Helen  Bloom) 

I  visited  President  Johnson  Thursday,  and 
I  was  Impressed. 

Not  by  the  White  House,  for  I'd  been  Inside 
Its  offices  several  times  before.  And  not  by 
shaking  the  Chief  Executive's  hand,  because 
to  me  one  handshake  la  like  any  other. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  man  and  the  way 
he  spoke — not  at  you.  but  to  you — as  If  he 
were  saying:  "It's  your  country  as  much  as 
mine,  and  you  have  the  right  to  ask  for  ex- 
planations about  what  I  am  doing  with  It  and 
why  I  choose  the  way  I  do." 

I  entered  the  side  entrance  to  the  White 
House  with  29  other  members  of  the  region's 
press  led  by  Rep.  Joseph  T.  Resnick,  D.  28, 
who  bad  invited  us  to  the  Capital  that  day 
to  learn  more  about  national  government. 

Our  appointment  with  Johnson  was  sched- 
uled for  6  p.m  .  but  we  had  to  wait  30  min- 
utes because  the  President  was  closeted  with 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  com- 
mander of  allied  forces  In  Vietnam. 

I  wasn't  that  excited  about  the  appoint- 
ment I  had  seen  President  Johnson  at  the 
White  House  several  times  before  during 
media  conferences,  and  I  doubted  wheth« 
TTiursday's  meeting  would  be  more  than  a 
lot  of  "hellos"  and  30  quick  handshakes  and 
smiles. 

During  the  wait,  two  presidential  aides 
repeatedly  explained  that  our  conference 
with  the  nation's  leader  would  be  entirely 
off  the  record.  We  would  not  be  allowed  to 
disclose  the  topics  the  President  covered,  nor 
what  he  said,  because  Johnson  wanted  to 
feel  free  to  say  what  be  pleased  and  speak 
"off  the  cuff,"  they  said. 

At  6:30  the  aides  ushered  us  Into  the  cabi- 
net room  with  Its  long  table  and  big  black 
leather  chairs,  each  bearing  a  plaque  on  Its 
back  to  signify  the  cabinet  member  who  slta 
In  It. 


Reanlck  took  the  seat  to  the  right  of  the 
President's  empty  chair,  and  motioned  me 
to  take  the  one  bealde  his. 

In  a  few  minutes.  President  Johnson  en- 
tered the  room,  aurrounded  by  Secret  Serv- 
ice men.  ^  went  around  the  table  shaking 
everyone's  hand,  as  I  expected. 

Then  he  sat  In  the  huge  chair  designated 
for  him,  and  welcomed  us  to  the  Cai^tal  and 
his  home. 

He  explained  once  again  that  the  meeting 
was  to  be  off  the  record  because  he  bad  not 
expected  to  hold  a  press  conference  and  Just 
wanted  to  talk  with  us. 

Then  the  President  opened  himself  to  ques- 
tions, and  he  got  five  of  them.  They  were  not 
easy.  Resnick  flinched  noticeably  when  I 
asked  mine. 

But  the  President  did  not  react  angrily, 
and  he  did  not  rush  his  answers,  as  I  ex- 
pected him  to  do. 

He  considered  each  question  carefully  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  time  to  paiiutakingly 
explain  bis  positions,  thoughts  and  feelings. 
The  meeting  everyone  had  expected  to  last 
10  minutes,  took  one  hour. 

As  the  President  spoke,  he  looked  directly 
at  the  questioner.  The  sagging  cheeks  and 
deep  worry  creases  In  his  face  seemed  to 
recede  as  hla  pointed  features  and  dark  olive 
eyes  reached  out. 

He  waa  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
he  was  commander  and  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Porcee;  he  was  husband,  father,  fel- 
low cltlaen,  and  fellow  human  being.  All  sides 
of  the  man  appeared  as  he  answered  the 
questions. 

His  voice  grew  In  Intensity  and  volume, 
as  be  took  pains  to  describe  what  he  Is  do- 
ing. His  hands  moved  with  the  rises  and 
falls  of  his  voice. 

And  I  thought  to  myself,  this  man,  this 
President  of  the  United  States,  whom  so 
many  pe<^le  refuse  to  believe,  is  being  very 
honest  with  us. 

He  said  nothing  different  than  he  has  said 
before,  but  he  was  saying  It  directly  to  us, 
with  no  Interception  by  the  White  House 
press  corps,  and  he  was  saying  It  simply: 
"Man  toman." 

The  side  of  Johnson  that  people  term 
"wheelerdealer"  was  not  in  the  cabinet  room 
during  that  hour.  At  least,  I  didnt  see  It, 
and  I  was  looking  for  It. 

Instead,  I  saw  a  man  who  Is  very  con- 
scious of  the  190  million  Americans,  whose 
lives  are  affected  by  his  every  word  and 
action. 

Watching  him  painstakingly  answering 
our  questions,  I  thought  to  myself,  that  taU, 
tanned  man  does  not  sit  In  hie  oval  office 
for  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  alone.  He  Is  there 
for  the  190  million  Americans. 

I  looked  at  hla  expensive,  finely  tailored 
gray  suit  and  thought  President  Johnson 
does  not  need  Project  Headstart,  the  Teacher 
Corps,  Bledlcare,  Social  Security  benefits,  ur- 
ban planning,  and  all  the  other  programs  bis 
administration  proposes. 

He  does  not  need  to  deepen  the  creases  In 
his  brow  over  crime  In  New  York  City,  pollu- 
tion of  the  Hudson  River,  tornadoes  In  Illi- 
nois, or  loans  to  college  students  all  over  the 
country. 

But  the  190  million  Americans  need  these 
programs  and  they  need  someone  to  crease 
his  brow  to  get  them. 

Watching  President  Johnson  Thursday 
evening,  I  could  not  help  but  think  to  my- 
self, whatever  political  and  psychological 
ambitions  put  that  tall  man  In  the  leader's 
chair,  the  overriding  reason  he  Is  there  Is 
that  he  cares  what  happens  to  me,  to  my 
family,  the  people  at  the  cabinet  table,  and 
everybody  else  In  this  nation. 

I  went  Into  the  cabinet  room  a  severe  vic- 
tim of  "the  credibility  gap." 

By  the  time  I  left,  President  Johnson  had 
bridged  It. 

As  I  trod  the  deep,  rich  red  carpets  from 
the  office  to  the  door,  I  wished  to  myself  that 
everyone  I  know  could  sit  with  the  President 
the  way  I  had  Just  done,  asking  him  about 


the  policies  that  perturb  them,  and  having 
him  explain  his  actions  without  worrying 
about  glaring  television  lights,  microphones, 
and  popping  flash  bulbs. 

If  they  could,  perhaps  "the  credibility  gap" 
would  be  no  bigger  than  a  crack  In  the  side- 
walk. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  INCENTIVES 
FOR  THE  CREATION  OP  NEW  OR 
EXPANDING  JOB-PRODUCING  IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND  COMMERCIAL  ES- 
TABLISHMENTS IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blanton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  "pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide incentives  for  the  creation  of  new  or 
expanding  job-producing  Industrial  and 
commercial  establishments  in  rural  areas 
having  high  proportions  of  persons  with 
low  incomes,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Rural  America  has  many  problems.  Most 
of  these,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  solved 
by  job-producing  Industries  located  in 
areas  of  low  Income  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. The  decline  of  jobs  In  rural  areas 
has  caused  a  forced  migration  of  Ul- 
prepared  people  to  the  cities,  resulting  in 
transfer  of  poverty  from  rural  America 
to  city  slums.  As  a  result,  the  cities  have 
high  social  costs,  poverty  pockets,  and 
congestion  in  housing  and  transporta- 
tion. A  dollar  of  public  expenditure  to 
encourage  businessmen  to  provide  jobs 
in  areas  of  rural  and  urban  poverty  might 
save  more  than  a  dollar  In  social  costs 
in  these  areas.  This  great  exodus  to  the 
cities  has  got  to  be  reversed.  The  only 
possible  way  is  to  create  jobs  at  home. 

The  1960  rural  people  comprised  about 
30  percent  of  the  Nation's  population.  If 
we  use  the  $3,000  Income  level  as  the 
poverty  line,  we  find  that  46  percent  of 
the  families  with  incomes  below  this  level 
lived  in  rural  areas.  About  16  percent  of 
this  46  percent  rural  aggregate  was  ac- 
counted for  by  families  living  on  farms. 
In  1964.  farm  families  comprised  6.5  per- 
cent of  all  families  in  the  Nation.  It  is 
estimated  that  they  accounted,  as  in 
1960,  for  16  percent  of  all  families  hav- 
ing incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year. 
While  there  have  been  several  programs 
since  1950  In  an  effort  to  aid  In  rural 
development,  they  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. Programs  such  as  investment 
loans,  technical,  and  other  assistance 
from  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965;  the  various 
manpower  training  programs;  the  ex- 
panded loan  authority  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  water  facili- 
ties, nonfarm  business  capital,  and 
recreational  enterprise;  Improved  edu- 
cational facilities  encouraged  by  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  by  enlarged  authorization  for  voca- 
tional education;  and  many  other 
programs  have  ftdled  to  substantially 
improve  the  economic  plight  of  ruraJ 
America. 

One  excellent  example  is  that  the  Eco- 
nomic  Development   Administration   of 
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the  Dapartment  of  Commerce  hu  In- 
fomwd  me  on  several  occasions  that  they 
eannoi  award  trranta  to  communities  un- 
der 2,500  population  or  give  a  high  prior- 
ity on  the  waiting  list  to  any  community 
that  Is  not  presently  acquiring  an  Indus- 
try. We  are  falling  to  get  at  the  problem, 
the  problem  being  that  we  need  Industry 
in  rural  America. 

This  bill  will  give  a  14-percent  tax 
credit  to  qiuUfylng  Industry  that  ex- 
panda  or  opens  a  new  facility.  The  14- 
pereent  credit  will  be  acJmowledged  up 
to  $50,000  and  50  percent  of  that  portion 
of  the  14  percent  remaining  after  the 
$50,000  la  deducted. 

It  U  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  give 
tax  credits.  The  purpose  of  this  biU  Is 
to  get  new  and  expanded  industry  in 
nu^  America,  in  general,  and  tn  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, In  particular 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AWARDS  THE 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR  TO  PETER  S 
CONNOR  OP  SOUTH  ORANOE.  N  J. 

Ur.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asJc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  MtmsHl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoan  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Cailfomla? 

Ttmn  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  President  of  the  United  States 
swwded  the  highest  medal  this  Nation 
can  bestow  on  one  of  its  fighting  men — 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Tot  me  there  was  great  significance 
tn  that  event,  because  the  young  man  so 
honored,  posthimiously.  was  8  8gt.  Peter 
8.  Connor  of  New  Jersey,  a  resident  of 
my  own  congressional  district. 

With  our  President  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  this  young  man  to  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  country.  He  died  for  his 
baddies  and  for  his  beliefs. 

This  young  man  represents  the  valor 
of  the  American  soldier  In  Vietnam.  He 
represents  the  American  commitment 
in  Vietnam.  He  represents  that  "time  of 
teattng"  which  President  Johnson  spoke 
about  as  he  awarded  the  medal  to  the 
bereaved  family. 

We  are  releamlng  lessons  in  Vietnam 
every  day — that  no  nation  or  people  can 
be  secnre  when  aggression  is  Ignored; 
that  those  who  can  resist  aggression  bear 
the  heaviest  responsibility  to  do  so:  that 
resistance  cannot  be  made  without  pain 
and  sacrifice. 

These  are  the  lessons  we  must  take  to 
heart.  This  Is  why  Sgt.  Peter  Connor 
died. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  Into 
the  Recokd  the  remarks  of  President 
Johnson  on  the  occasion  of  the  award  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  8.  Sgt.  Peter  8. 
Connor,  and  the  citation  as  read  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nltze. 

KMMJkMMM  OF   TUB   PBSSIDZMT  AT  THE   MXDAL   Of 
HONOB      CSKXMOIfT       (POSTirt7MOrSI.T )       TOX 
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l*rt.  Connor  and  members  of  the  Connor 

family.  Secretary  Nltze.  Members  of  the  Cabi- 

B«*,    Mwiitjw    of    Concreaa.    dlstlagulabed 


bualneMmen.  dUtlngxiished  labor  leaders, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  ones  again  we  meet  Co 
h'inor  the  memory  and  the  name  of  a  very 
brave  aian. 

For  hla  family,  and  for  hla  comrades  tn 
arms,  his  memory   Is  tmperlahably   allre. 

Por  his  fellow  Americans,  his  name  has 
joined  those  who  also  gave  the  hlccheet  meas- 
ure of  manhood  to  the  land  that  they  love: 
■'Who  gave  their  lives  la  acts  of  selQcas  cour- 
age, so  that  others  might  llv«." 

Petar  CXjtinor,  Staff  Sergeant  of  the  Onlt«d 
States  Marine  Corpe.  was  mortally  wounded 
In  Qu.ing  Ngal  province,  Vietnam,  on  P«b- 
ruary  26  of  last  year 

He  was  the  platoon  sergeant  of  a  unit 
moving  forward  under  enemy  Are.  Prepar- 
ing to  charge  an  er.emy  empUcetnent  with 
a  grenade,  be  discovered  that  tt  was  defec- 
tive It  would  explode  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
ond.s  long  before  he  CDuId  get  close  enough 
to  us«  It  on   the  target 

Hla  men  were  dispersed  ail  about  him  If 
ha  threw  the  grenade  In  any  direction.  It 
would  kill  or  wound  some  of  his  men 

He  had  only  a  moment  to  make  a  decision. 
But  In  that  moment,  the  values  of  centuries 
and  the  training  of  years  came  to  bear  upon 
hlra. 

He  held  the  grenade  agalrut  his  own  body. 
He  absorbed  its  terrible  violence  In  himself. 
He  spared  the  lives  of  all  of  his  men 

Eleven  days  later  he  died  of  his  wounds 
Who  among  us  would  have  done  the  same? 
We  say,  and  we  believe,  that  the  lives 
of  many  out-weIgh  one  life  TTiat  Is  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  and  philosophers: 
It  ts  at  the  heart  of  our  democratic  faith, 
and  of  our  religion  But  at  the  moment  of 
testing,  when  the  df'dslon  between  life  and 
dea'.h  rests  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  who  can 
say  with  confidence  that  he  would  hear  that 
teaching,   and   respond   to  that  faith? 

There  are  men  In  Vietnam  at  this  hour 
who  do  say  It  and  can  say  It  Like  Peter 
Connor,  they  have  accepted  the  primacy  of 
those  ancient  values.  Selfless  valor  has  t>e- 
come  as  much  a  part  of  them  as  the  blood 
and  l>one  of  which  they  are  made  They  ars 
prepared  to  sacrifice,  not  because  they  love 
life  any  leas  than  the  reat  of  ua  do.  but 
because  they  treasure,  even  more,  what  gives 
It  meaning — the  {XJwer  to  rise  atx>ve  self  for 
their  brothers'  sake 

Sergeant  Connor  died  at  a  time  of  testing, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  land  that 
he  knew  and  loved  Thousands  at  miles  away 
from  the  b.^ttlefleld  on  which  he  fell,  his 
countrymen  debate  the  course  of  the  war  he 
fought  In 

Many  of  them  are  genuinely  concerned  to 
find  the  wisest  course  for  their  country 
Sjn'.e  of  thorn  have  never  learned,  or  have 
foreotten,    the    lessons   of    this   c  luntry 

That  no  nation  or  people  can  t>e  secure 
wh'Ti  aggression  Is  Ignored; 

That  tho.^e  who  can  resist  aggression  bear 
the  heaviest  responsibility  to  do  so; 

That  resistance  cannot  l)e  made  wlthotit 
pain  and  without  loss  and  without  great 
sacrifice: 

But  that  the  cost  of  Ignoring  the  aggressor 
Is  to  the  Integrity  — and  to  the  soul — of  a 
whole  people. 

Tlie  debate  will  go  on-  so  long  as  we  are 
a  demrxrracy.  so  long  as  men  like  Peter  Con- 
nor shoulder  their  packs  and  face — not 
tvosttle  placards  and  debaUng  points — but 
the  bulleu  and  m<>rtar  shells  of  marching 
aggressive  armies  The  debate  wUl  go  on.  and 
It  wlU  have  Its  price.  It  is  a  price  our  democ- 
racy must  be  prepared  to  pay.  anJ  that  the 
angriest  voices  of  dissent  should  be  prepared 
to  acknowledge 

We  give  thanks  for  our  freedom  -and  fur 
the  brave  and  selfless  men  who  have  pre- 
served that  freedom  for  us  for  two  centuries 
or  more 

To  them  be  honor  and  praise.  To  us  Is  the 
responalbUlcy  for  redeeming  their  sacrifice. 
And  though  th«  bravery  of  Peter  Oonnor  Is 


l>eyond  moat  of  us,  it  was  built  on  a  faith 
that  we  ahara  with  blm;  and  we  can  aee.  in 
his  exampia.  aome  thing  of  what  wa  might 
b«  ourselvea. 

Mrs.  Connor.  In  aorrow.  and  In  pride.  I 
preaent  this  nation's  highest  award  for  valor 
It  is  awarded  posthumously,  in  the  name  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  your 
gallant  husband — Staff  Sergeant  Peter  S. 
Connor,  of  the  United  States  Marines. 

.Secretary  Nltze  will  now  read  the  citation. 

Secretary  Nrrzs.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  takes  pride  In  presenting  the 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  to  Staff  Ser- 
geant Peter  3  Connor.  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
citation 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intreptdlty 
In  action  against  enemy  Viet  Cong  forces  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  l>eyond  the  call 
of  duty  while  serving  as  Platoon  Sergeant  of 
the  Third  Platoon.  Company  P,  Second  Bat- 
talion. Third  Marines,  First  Marine  Division 
(Ralnforced).  Fleet  Marine  Force,  In  Quan:; 
Ngal  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  25 
February  1966.  Leading  hU  platoon  on  a 
search  and  destroy  operation  In  an  area  made 
particularly  hazardous  by  extensive  cave  and 
tunnel  complexes.  Sergeant  Connor  maneu- 
vered his  urut  aggressively  forward  under 
Intermittent  enemy  small-arms  fire  Exhibit- 
ing particular  alertness  and  keen  observation, 
he  spotted  an  enemy  spider  hole  emplace- 
ment approximately  fifteen  meters  to  his 
front  He  pulled  the  pin  from  a  fragmenta- 
tion grenade  Intending  to  charge  the  hole 
boldly  ar.d  drop  the  missile  Into  Its  depths. 
Upon  pulling  the  pin  he  realized  that  the 
firing  mechanism  was  faulty,  and  that  even 
as  ha  held  the  safety  device  firmly  in  place, 
the  fuse  charge  was  already  activated.  With 
or.:y  precious  seconds  to  decide,  he  further 
realized  that  he  oould  not  cover  the  distance 
to  the  smaU  opening  of  the  spider  hole  In 
svifllrlent  time,  and  Uiat  to  hurl  the  deadly 
bomb  in  any  direction  would  result  In  death 
or  Injury  to  some  of  his  comrades  tactically 
deployed  near  him  Manifesting  extraordinary 
gallantry  and  with  utter  dUregard  for  his 
personal  safety,  he  chose  to  hold  the  grenade 
against  his  own  body  In  order  to  absorb  the 
terrific  explosion  and  spare  his  comrades. 
His  act  of  extreme  valor  and  selflessness  In 
the  face  of  virtually  certain  death,  although 
leaving  him  mortally  wounded,  spared  many 
of  his  fello^w  Marlnea  from  death  or  Injury. 
His  gallant  action  In  giving  his  life  In  the 
cause  of  freedom  reflects  the  highest  credit 
up^m  the  Marine  Corpe  and  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  ."States  " 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.<»k 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  DehtI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoai)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  steel  imports  has  lately  become 
very  pronoimced  In  all  economic  discus- 
sions. The  domestic  steel  Industry  Is  now 
feeling  the  gradual  Impact  of  foreign 
steel,  and  has  appealed  to  the  Congress 
for  assistance. 

I  will  not  now  discuss  the  pertinent 
facts  of  the  problem,  because  I  have  often 
done  so  and  will  again  In  the  future.  I 
will  say.  however,  that  representatives  of 
the  Industry  will  testify  at  hearings  be- 
ing held  by  my  labor  subcommittee  on 
the  Impact  of  foreign  Imports  on  Ameri- 
can employment.  They  will  appear  on 
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Thursday,  May  18,  and  I  hope  many 
Members  will  be  present  to  hear  another 
tale  of  woe  by  an  American  industry  in- 
jured by  low- wage  foreign  competition. 
In  this  case,  however,  that  industry  hap- 
pens to  be  among  the  most  fundamental 
to  our  economic  health. 

I  commend  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Quite  obviously, 
the  steel  Industry  and  the  labor  it  em- 
ploys are  vital  to  Pennsylvania. 
Resolution  bt  the  Sknats  of  Pknnbtlvania 
Whereas,  Imports  of  forelgtn  steel  have  In- 
creased from  more  than  one  million  tons  In 
1957  to  eleven  million  tons  in  1966;  and 

Whereas,  In  1966  these  imports  accounted 
for  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic 
Bteel  market:  and 

Whereas,  The  current  world  excess  steel 
producing  capacity  of  approximately  seventy- 
five  million  tons  and  projected  facility  addi- 
tions for  Western  Europe  and  Japan  Indicate 
that  Imports  will  account  for  an  Increasingly 
greater  share  of  the  domestic  steel  market 
in  the  years  to  come;  and 

Whereas,  The  current  high  level  of  impor- 
tation la  largely  due  to  the  many  actions  of 
foreign  governments  to  encourage  their  steel 
industries  to  export,  coupled  with  the  sig- 
nificantly lower  employment  costs  in  those 
countries:  and 

Whereas,  If  present  trends  continue,  the 
lo6s  of  volume  caused  by  the  rapidly  Increas- 
ing Imports  will  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
profitability  of  the  steel  Industry:  and 

Whereas,  A  healthy  domestic  steel  industry 
Is  vital  to  our  National  security,  is  Instru- 
mental in  maintaining  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment In  Pennsylvania  and  other  steel 
producing  states,  and  It  Is  a  significant  factor 
in  stemming  the  drain  on  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments;    therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  memorializes  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  provide  the  domestic  steel  industry 
with  temporary  relief  from  the  Increasing 
Infiow  of  foreign  steel  Imports  until  equi- 
table and  fair  competition  Is  established; 
and  t)e  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Commonwealth. 
Attest; 

Mark  ORtrsLi,.  Jr., 

Secretary. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  CHILDREN 


Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
Indian  children  are  among  the  most  dis- 
advantaged in  our  Nation.  The  Congress 
recognized  this  last  year  when  we  were 
considering  amendments  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  In  order  to  assure  that  Indian  chil- 
dren are  reached  by  educational  pro- 
grams that  are  vital  to  their  future,  and 
for  many  other  reasons  of  merit,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  7819,  the 
committee-reported  bill  which  includes 
provision  for  Indian  children  In  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  schools. 


There  is  currently  much  discussion  of 
the  so-called  Quie  substitute,  H.R.  8983, 
This  bill  does  not  make  provision  for 
the  participation  of  Indian  children  in 
schools  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  In  the  block  grant  programs 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  edu- 
cational results  of  this  omission  could  be 
tragic.  Actually,  nothing  in  the  proposed 
HJl.  8983  or  in  the  so-called  laundry 
list  of  things  that  the  States  could  use 
the  funds  for.  Indicates  any  awareness 
of  the  educational  needs  of  Indian  chil- 
dren on  reservations. 

The  heart  of  the  question  here  is  this: 
Will  we  exclude  some  of  the  Nation's 
neediest  children  under  the  guise  of  at- 
tempting to  "reduce  the  amoimt  of 
paperwork,  justifications  and  negotia- 
tion" or  lose  the  opportunity  to  serve  this 
neglected  segment  of  the  public  while 
proclaiming  it  to  be  our  legislative  intent 
to  be  "broad,  rather  than  narrow"  in  our 
interpretations?  All  of  us  abhor  paper- 
work. All  of  us  seek  quick,  easy,  and  broad 
approaches  to  our  national  problems.  But 
not.  I  submit,  at  the  price  of  needy 
children. 

In  considering  this  legislation  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  dialogue,  discus- 
sion, and  contemplation.  To  assist  in  this 
process  I  urge  my  collesigues  to  consider 
the  following: 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  there  were  134,064 
Indian  students  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  18  enrolled  in  schools— public.  Fed- 
eral, private,  and  mission  schools.  More 
than  half  of  all  Indian  children  of  school 
age  were  attending  public  schools;  they 
were  eligible  to  participate  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  programs 
conducted  by  their  local  educationsd 
agencies.  But  those  enrolled  in  Federal- 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — schools  were 
ineligible  to  participate  in  special  pro- 
grams for  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged under  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  it  was  originally  en- 
acted. We  collected  this  inequity  last 
year  by  adding  a  special  provision  assur- 
ing participation  of  children  in  schools 
operated  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  justifi- 
cations for  Including  these  children: 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  In- 
dian children  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools  come  from  families  with  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $2,000. 

A  majority  of  these  children  enter 
school  speaking  no  English  or,  at  best, 
limited  English. 

Of  those  Indian  children  who  attend 
school — ^nearly  16,000  do  not — 50  percent 
drop  out  before  they  complete  the  12th 
grade. 

On  the  reservations,  young  adults — 
those  imder  45  years  of  age — average  an 
eighth  grade  education,  compared  to  a 
national  average  of  almost  12  years  of 
school. 

Lack  of  education  breeds  poverty; 
chronic  unemplojrment  on  reservations 
runs  six  or  seven  times  higher  than  the 
national  average,  and  the  average  income 
for  reservation  dwellers  is  one-third  to 
one-fourth  the  national  average. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  set  forth,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  the  Quie  substi- 
tute. HJl.  8983.  and  to  support  HU.  7819, 
the  committee-approved  bill. 


AMERICAN    EXCHANGE    STUDENTS 
LEAD   IN    FLAG    BURNING 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brinklxt]  may  ex- 
tend his  i-emarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maj. 
Gen.  P.  E.  Gallagher,  retired,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  has  brought  to  my  attention 
a  newspaper  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  1,  1967,  Columbus  Enquirer 
newspaper.  I  was  shocked  and  dismayed 
to  learn  that  a  few  American  exchange 
students  apparently  organized  and  led 
anti-United  States  demonstratioiis  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  in  which  four  US.  fiags 
were  burned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  students  do  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  American  youth,  and  they  should 
not  be  sent  abroad  as  representatives  of 
tills  great  Nation.  The  exchange  student 
program  has  been  very  successful  and 
It  is  most  regrettable  that  a  few  mis- 
guided Individuals  have  acted  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  discredit  on  such  a 
worthy  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  determine  which  Ameri- 
can exchange  students  were  involved  in 
these  demonstrations,  EUid  if  they  are 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  such  assistance  ^ould 
be  terminated  immediately. 

I  am  inserting  the  newspaper  article 
in  the  Record,  in  the  hope  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  read  it. 
ABOtJT  1,500  MADRm  Stttdkntb  Bu»i*  Four 
U.S.  Flags 
Madrid,  Spain. — In  wild  antl-Amerlcan 
demonstrations,  about  1,600  Madrid  Univer- 
sity students  have  burned  four  VS.  flags  and 
caricatures  of  President  Johnson  on  the 
campus. 

They  denounced  VS.  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, waved  North  Vietnamese  flags,  and 
chanted  "Yankee  go  home."  Among  them 
were  some  VS.  exchange  students.  Then  pro- 
test squads  moved  into  downtown  Madrid 
and  to  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

Security  poUce  ringing  the  embassy  chased 
away  about  100  students,  who  were  pursued 
by  foot  and  Jeeps  Into  wide  streets  and  scat- 
tered again  when  they  tried  to  reform.  Some 
students  were  heard  singing  the  U.8.  civil 
rights  hymn  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

Spanish  officials  said  students,  including  a 
pro-Communist  Chinese  group,  had  helped  to 
organize  the  demonstrations.  They  also 
blamed  U.S.  studenta. 

Immediately  after  the  burning  incidents, 
university  Rector  Enrisue  Gutierrez  Trios 
phoned  U.S.  Ambassador  Angler  Blddle  Duke 
to  apologize  for  what  he  called  "this  most 
regretful  Incident  on  our  campus." 

HlB  action  apparently  headed  off  a  formal 
U.S.  protest  to  the  foreign  mlnlBtry  against 
the  Insults  to  the  flag  and  the  President. 

Spanish  officials  were  quick  to  place  tarct 
blame  on  T7.S.  exchange  students  at  the 
sprawling  university,  which  has  more  than 
25  000  regvUar  students  and  half  as  many 
special  students,  for  the  sudden  wave  of 
criticism  of  VS.  participation  In  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  support  for  Communist 
North  Vietnam.  ^^        ._ 

They  pointed  out  that  for  more  than  two 
weeks  a  group  of  VS.  students  headed  by 
Karen  Winn  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  a  Uni- 
versity of  California  student  here,  had  been 
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dUtzlbuUnc  poatan  aad  aeeklnc  anUw»r 
pctlUoDa  among  botb  forelcn  and  Spatusb 
Btudenta 

The  demonstrations  op>ened  with  k  meet- 
ing at  the  school  of  political  and  economic 
■elcncea.  where  stvidents  crltloal  of  ajs.  pol- 
icy ran  Into  loud  oppoalUon  from  other  etu- 
denta. 

One  Irate  student  shouted  "You  are  sup- 
poaed  to  be  paclflsts  and  you  have  Viet  Cong 
flags.  How  can  ytni  have  two  banners'" 

Such  taunts  were  answered  with  "We  are 
for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh'B  peace,  not  fOr  American 


Roberta  Alexander.  20.  of  Loa  Angelea,  a 
University  of  Caliromla  exchange  student. 
drew  an  ovation  when  ahe  told  the  meeting 
"I  am  a  pacifist  and  I  support  the  world 
movement  against  VS  Intervention  In  Viet- 
nam." 

IClBB  Winn  also  addressed  the  meeting  Rut 
natthvr  she  nor  any  other  recognized  Amer- 
ican student  took  part  In  the  burning  of  the 
U.a.  flags — three  paper  flags  and  one  of  cloth. 
But  she  and  others  marched  from  the  meet- 
ing with  those  carrying  the  flags  to  the  area 
where  the  burnings  occurred. 

Police  on  riot  duty  at  the  edge  of  the  unl- 
wntty  campus  watched  the  flag  inddenu 
from  a  distance  but  did  not  interfere 

A  Spanish  rrftlfial  commented:  "They — the 
organ!— r» — haye  put  us  In  an  awkward  poal- 
Uon.  If  we  send  the  police  In  to  break  up  this 
campus  demonstration  the  American  stu- 
dents as  well  as  the  Spanish  will  shout  police 
brutality  If  we  dont,  others  will  blame  the 
Spanish  government  for  permitting  this  to 
bappen." 


CITIZENSHIP    FOR    YOUNQ    ALIENS 
WITH  AMERICAN  PARENTS 

Mr.    WALDIE     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Ttrnitirl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
I  have  Introduced  today  is  designed  to 
Insure  full  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship to  children  bom  in  foreign  lands 
and  brought  to  this  country  by  adoptive 
parents.  This  legislation  would  bring 
the  protection  of  American  law  to  the 
many  children  legally  adopted  and 
presently  living  In  the  United  States,  but 
who  remain  virtually  without  the  rights 
and  protection  that  native-born  Ameri- 
can children  enjoy  There  Is  InsufBclent 
protection  against  child  abuse  and 
abandonment.  As  stated  in  my  Mil : 

An  adopted  child,  whose  adoptive  par- 
ent or  parents  are  citizens  of  the  United 
Stataa.  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  upon  fulflllmenc  of  the  following 
ooodltkms. 

(1)  The  child  was  lawfully  admitted  us  the 
United    States    (or    permaneiU    residence. 

(3)  Tb«  ctiild  was  adopted  before  attain- 
ing Hut  age  of  16  years 

(3)  Th«  child  has  resided  continuously 
In  ttas  United  States  in  legal  custody  of  the 
adoptive  parent  or  parents  (or  one  year  after 
iMlng  lawfully  admitted  for  permansnt  resl- 


Slnce  the  foreign  children  most  In 
need  of  adoption  in  this  country  tiave 
suffered  serious  hardships  and  depriva- 
tion, the  psychological  advantage  to 
them  of  being  accepted  here  as  citizens 
without  undergoing  naturalization  could 
sl^nlflcantly    enhance    their    successful 


adjtistment  to  a  new  way  of  life  as  well 
u  to  a  new  family  In  specific  instances 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  constituents,  the  questionable 
treatment  of  some  of  these  children  and 
the  anguish  caused  to  all  concerned 
might  have  been  prevented  had  the  chil- 
dren enjoyed  the  right  of  American  clti- 
lenship 

While  under  pre.sent  law  these  children 
are  eligible  to  be  naturalized  as  citizens 
after  3  years'  continuous  residence  in  the 
United  States.  If  they  are  under  18  years 
of  aye  they  most  first  obtain  the  written 
consent  of  their  adoptive  parents.  I 
firmly  beUeve  Uils  law  should  be  made 
con.'jlstent  with  the  current  emphasis  on 
total  acceptance  of  the  adopted  child  In 
the  family  by  total  acceptance  of  him  as 
a  citizen  in  our  countr>".  Our  responsi- 
bility toward  each  adopted  child  is  to  fur- 
ther his  best  interests  by  Kuaranteeing 
that  he.  as  a  citizen,  will  benefit  from, 
and  be  subject  to,  whatever  State  and 
Federal  laws  may  be  passed  in  the  future 
to  protect  American  citizens 

As  a  country,  we  have  welcomed  these 
children  fur  many  years,  but  I  urge  that 
now  we  make  this  welcome  complete  by 
enacting  the  proposed  legislation  provid- 
ing them  with  the  right  to  full  citizen- 
ship with  the  privileges  and  responsl- 
bihtles  this  Includes 


FOR  THE  EARLIEST  POSSIBLE  RE- 
TURN OP  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  GREECE 

Mr     WALDIE      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr    BraoemasI   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at   this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BRADEMAS.     Mr    Speaker,   like 
most  Americans.  I  was  deeply  distressed 
by  the  military  coup  which  resulted  In 
the    overthrow    of    the    Government    of 
Greece  only  a  few  days  ago. 

As  an  American  of  Greek  origin.  I  have 
been  particularly  saddened  to  see  the 
legitimate  government  of  the  birthplace 
of  democracy  removed  by  a  group  of 
army  ofiBcers 

Two  decades  ago  the  United  States 
helped  Greece  throw  off  the  threat  of  a 
totalitarian  government  At  that  time  the 
Greek  people  were  struggling  to  rebuild 
their  nation  after  being  held  captive  and 
ravaged  for  5  years  by  the  Nazis,  and 
our  assistance  made  the  difference  be- 
tween freedom  and  tyranny  for  the 
Greeks. 

Today  the  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional processes  we  did  so  much  to  help 
the  Greeks  restore  have  been  thrust  aside 
by  a  group  of  army  officers  who  decided 
they  must  act  to  prevent  what  they  de- 
.scrlbed  as  a  threatened  Communist  take- 
over 

Mr  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  US  Government  extends  not 
to  the  army  or  any  other  group  but  to 
King  Constantlne.  and  I  trust  that.  In 
the  present  circumstances,  we  shall  con- 
tinue that  recognition. 
I  want  to  express,  however,  some  grave 


reservations  ubout,  the  present  political 
situation  in  Greece  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  for  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government. 

First,  I  hope  that  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  there  will  be  a  return  to 
the  processes  of  constitutional,  pwu-lia- 
mentary  democracy  in  Greece. 

In  this  respect  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
Klne  Constantlne '8  statement  of  April  26, 
1967.  in  which  he  declared: 

my  ardent  wish  Is  also  for  the  earliest 
posaible  return  of  the  country  to  parlia- 
mentary government. 

I  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  most  pleased 
to  see  that  our  own  Secretary  of  State. 
Dean  Rusk,  has  made  clear  that  the  U.S. 
Government  officially  supports  the  earli- 
est possible  return  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions In  Greece.  I  include  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  Secretary  Rusk's  state- 
ment of  April  28,  1967: 
Statxment    8t    SxcaxTAST    OF    Ststx    Dkan 

RirSK 
We  ha»e  followed  closely  the  situation  In 
Greece  since  the  military  take-over  there  last 
Friday 

I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  King  Con- 
stantlne In  his  first  public  statement  since 
last  Friday  has  called  for  an  early  return  to 
parliamentary  govemraent  We  are  now 
ftw.iltlng  concrete  evidence  that  the  new 
Greek  government  wtU  make  every  effort  to 
reestablish  democratic  Institutions  which 
have  been  an  Inteffral  part  of  Greek  polltlc.il 
life  I  am  gratified  that  Greece  will  con- 
tinue  Its  strong  support   of  NATO 

I  also  note  that  Minister  Papadopouloa  at 
a  pr««s  conference  yesterday  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  detained  persons  connected  with 
the  political  leadership  of  Greece  will  be  st-t 
free  In  a  few  days.  I  trust  that  this  step  will 
Indeed  be  taken. 

Ambassador  Talbot  has  made  unmistakably 
cleir  to  the  new  government  our  concern  for 
the  safety  of  all  political  prisoners  He  baa 
received  repeated  assurances  that  they  are 
well. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Greek  people  will 
be  able  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
enjoy  the  personal  freedoms  of  speech, 
the  press,  and  assembly. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the 
military  officers  now  running  the  Greek 
Government  will  be  especially  watchful 
of  the  dignity  and  safety  of  all  political 
prisoners,  including  former  Premier 
George  Papandreou,  and  his  son.  An- 
dreas Papandreou.  who  has  many 
friends  In  the  United  States  and  who  Is 
married  to  an  American  citizen 

Third,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  see  car- 
ried out  what  I  understand  Is  a  plan  to 
operate  military  courts  to  try  civilians. 

Fourth.  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the 
US  Government,  which  presently  has  a 
military  assistance  agreement  with 
Greece,  should  stispend  any  further  ma- 
jor shipments  under  this  agreement 
pending  a  review. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reiterate 
the  hope  that  the  day  will  not  be  long 
when  free  and  democratic  elections  will 
again  be  conducted  In  Greece,  and  a  legit- 
imate, popularly  elected  government  re- 
turned to  office.  The  early  restoration  of 
democratic  Institutions  to  the  cradle  of 
democracy  Is  the  most  effective  way  to 
insure  that  the  people  of  Greece  will  not 
have  to  endure  a  dictatorship  of  either 
the  left  or  the  right. 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brad«mas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
is  a  commemorative  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Polish  people.  The  adoption  of  Po- 
land's Constitution  on  May  3,  1791, 
marks  a  historic  moment  In  the  devel- 
opment of  constitutional  democrticy,  and 
greatly  affects  the  history  of  Poland. 
Embodied  in  this  model  of  progressive 
legislation  were  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentative self-government  and  justice 
for  all.  At  a  time  when  most  of  Europe, 
Including  Poland's  powerful  neighbors, 
was  still  in  the  grip  of  autocratic  rulers, 
the  Polish  Constitution  represented  an 
advanced  and  enlightened  ssrstem  of 
government. 

Poland  was  transformed  into  a  hered- 
itary constitutional  monarchy,  towns- 
people were  given  Judicial  autonomy  and 
a  degree  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tion, the  peasantry  was  brought  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  religious 
toleration  was  established.  The  Poles  re- 
joiced over  these  progressive  measures — 
from  the  enlightened  King  Stanislas 
Augustus  to  the  humblest  citizen. 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  Constitution 
was  proclaimed,  Poland  was  invaded  by 
Russia.  The  Poles  were  defeated  before 
they  were  able  to  strengthen  themselves 
and  were  forced  to  see  their  country  com- 
pletely dismembered  by  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  In  1793  and  1795. 

Today,  the  Poles  are  still  subjected  to 
the  controls  of  a  Commimist  state. 
However,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  the  Polish  people  that  they 
have  maintained  their  belief  In,  and 
commitment  to,  the  principles  which  In- 
spired their  Constitution.  They  are  still 
dedicated  to  reclaiming  their  heritage  of 
freedom  and  national  Independence. 

On  this  day.  May  3,  we  Americana  can 
honor  Polish  Constitution  Day,  which  af- 
fords the  opportunity  for  freedom-loving 
men  everywhere  to  Join  with  the  Polish 
people  and  those  of  Polish  descent 
throughout  the  world  In  reaffirming 
Poland's  Just  aspirations  as  a  nation. 

All  Americans  share  in  the  great  hope 
for  liberty  which  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  May  3,  1791.  symbolizes  for  the  Polish 
people.  Let  us  hope  the  day  shall  soon 
come  when  the  people  of  Poland  will 
have  full  intellectual  and  political  free- 
dom in  their  own  Independent  state, 
established  In  the  spirit  of  their  great 
Coiistitution. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  recently  Joined  educa- 
tors, newspapers,  and  others  all  across 
the  Nation  who  have  looked  carefully  at 
the  operation  of  the  Teacher  Corps  and 
found  that — 

The  threat  of  a  cutoff,  or  block  to  the 
modest  expansion  the  administration  pro- 
poses for  nest  year,  has  no  Justification 
whatever. 

The  Star  points  out  that  the  1,200 
young  dedicated  corpsmen  serving  In  29 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
"have  thus  far  drawn  widespread  praise." 

In  this  regard,  the  Star  editorial  com- 
ment Is  no  more  than  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  educators  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  as  to  their 
own  support  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  editorial  by 
the  Washington  Star  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

[From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Star,    Apr. 
25,  19671 

The  National  Teacher  Corpe  Is  one  ex- 
periment of  the  Great  Society  which  might 
logically  have  expected  to  receive  the  support 
of  everyone.  Instead,  Its  brief  two-year  rela- 
tionship with  Congress  has  been  a  constant 
uphill  struggle  for  appropriations  barely 
sufficient  to  sustain  life.  And  now  Republican 
leaders  reportedly  want  to  kill  the  corps 
altogether  by  permitting  Its  present  authori- 
zation to  run  out  in  June. 

This  attitude  Is  simply  incomprehensible. 
The  corps'  function  is  to  bring  young  college 
graduates  Into  slum  schools  to  work,  under 
the  guidance  of  experienced  teachers,  directly 
with  deprived  children.  The  corps  mem- 
bers are  channeled  through  60  participating 
universities,  where  at  the  same  time  they 
continue  studies  leading  to  master's  degrees. 
They  are  assigned  only  at  the  invitation  of 
local  school  systems. 

The  1,200  dedicated  young  people  who  are 
serving  In  school  districts  in  29  states  and 
the  city  of  Washington  this  year  have  thus 
far  drawn  widespread  praise.  After  an  anal- 
ysis this  month,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  Issued  a  report  asserting  that  the 
program's  abolition  or  curtailment  would  be 
"a  serious  and  wasteful  error."  That  Is  surely 
the  case.  The  benefits  which  accrue  from 
this  service  to  individual  disadvantaged 
children  in  overcrowded  classrooms  is  of 
course  the  value  which  springs  first  to  mind. 
It  may  be,  however,  as  the  councU  suggests, 
that  there  Is  an  even  greater  value  In  "har- 
nessing the  Idealism  of  an  unusual  group  of 
young  people  who,  but  for  the  corps,  would 
never  have  been  drawn  to  the  teaching 
profession." 

More  tangible  results  should  of  course  be 
awaited  before  anyone  proposes  the  sort  of 
massive  program  expansion  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  distinct  possibility  In  the  future. 
But  even  now  that  Is  the  direction  which 
long-range  thinking  shovUd  be  taking.  The 
threat  of  a  cutoff,  or  a  block  to  the  modest 
expansion  the  administration  proposes  for 
next  year,  has  no  justification  whatever. 


TEACHER  CORPS  ENDORSED 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  PTA  OPPOSES  QUIE 
SCHOOL  BILL 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  & 
Teachers  recently  expressed  Its  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  8983.  the  most  recent  of 
the  Quie  substitutes  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  PTA  states  that  the  proposal 
raises  very  serious  questions,  among 
which  are : 

First.  Lack  of  a  public  hearing. 
Second.  Inadequate  funding. 
Third.  Not  enough  funds  to  poorest 
States — the       Southern      and      border 
States — or    to    the    States    with    large 
inner-city    populations,    such    as    Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas. 
Fourth.  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion not  yet  strong  enough  for  effective 
administration^ 

Fifth.  Potential  resurgence  of  church - 
state  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  state- 
ment from  those  most  directly  concerned 
with  education — teachers  and  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  they  teach — to  my 
colleagues,  and  Insert  the  statement  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

Nationai.  Congsess  of 

Pabunts  and  Tsacheks. 
Chicago.  III.,  April  27,  1967. 
Deab  Congressman:  We  In  the  National 
PTA  have  long  looked  forward  to  general 
federal  aid  to  public  education.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  deeply  concerned  that  a  proposal  for 
general  aid  to  education  may  be  substituted 
few  the  present  federal  aid  program  without 
an  opportunity  for  public  dlscusslc»i  and 
public  testimony. 

Enclosed  herewith  for  your  consideration 
are  the  observations  on  this  proposal  which 
are  going  to  our  own  membership,  and  we 
would  invite  your  Interest  in  the  points  of 
our  concern. 

We  appreciate  very  much  yotir  past  support 
of  our  children's  schools  and  look  forward 
to  your  future  constructive  measures. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Edwajid  F.  Rtan, 
NatiOTial  Chairman  for  Legislation. 

PTA    STATZ»£ENT 

To:   State   Chairmen   for   Legislation,   Mem- 
bers of  the  Nationai  Board  of  Managers, 
Prom:   Mrs.  Edward  P.  Ryan,  Nationai  Chair- 
man for  Legislation. 
Re:    HJi.    8983,    Elementary    and    Secondary 
Block  Grants  Amendment  Act  of  1967. 
HJI.  8983,  Introduced  on  April  20  by  Rep- 
resentative Albert  R.  Quie   (Rr-Mlnn.),  pro- 
poses   to    substitute    "block    grants"    to    the 
states  for  the  greater  part  of  the  present  Elle- 
mentary   and   Secondary   Education   Act,    to 
take  effect  July  1,  1968,  PTA  policy  has  looked 
forward    to    general    federal    aid    to    public 
schools,  but  this  proposal  raises  very  serious 
questions. 

1.  The  projxjsal  has  not  been  given  a  public 
hearing,  nor  will  there  be  such  an  opportu- 
nity. It  will  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  a  substitution  for  the  Committee 
Report  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967.  This  Is  now 
scheduled  tentatively  for  Wednesday,  May 
10. 

2.  Under  the  Block  Grants  Amendment 
total  authorization  for  the  year  1968-69 
would  be  cut  back  from  $3.3  blUlon  to  S3 
billion.  As  you  know,  appropriations  might 
be  different. 

3.  Reallocations  of  aid  under  the  proposed 
formula  would  cut  back  states  with  the 
highest  number  of  disadvantaged  children — 
ail  the  Southern  and  border  states,  except 
for  Maryland,  and  Industrial  states  with 
large  inner-dty  populations,  such  as  New 
Ycxk,  California,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and 
Texas.  Twenty-five  states  are  cut  l>ack  in  all. 
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Alao.  ttk*  ovexaeaa  dependenta  acbooU  &nd 
tb*  Bura»u  of  Indian  Affairs  schoola  are  ex- 
cluded. Tbe  National  Teacher  Ocvp*  would 
be  ended,  also  aid  for  migrant.  ban<licapped. 
and  delinquent  children.  The  National  PTA 
•upport*  all  of  theM  progr&ma. 

♦■  Many  etate  departments  of  education 
h«T«  not  yet  been  strengthened  to  the  point 
of  tMtng  able  to  administer  such  large  auma 
effectively.  The  propoeed  granu  would  be 
uaed  taoveyer  the  states  saw  fit.  except  that  50 
percent  wouJd  be  uaed  for  educationally  de- 
prlTed  children  (as  against  75  percent  under 
ESKA)  and  7  percent  for  library  resources. 
textbooks,  and  equipment  No  local  entUle- 
menu  would  be  established 

5.  If  we  move  into  a  general  aid  program 
before  the  church-state  issue  has  been  re- 
solved In  the  courts.  It  seems  InevlWble  that 
the  previous  great  bitterness  in  these  mat- 
ters wUl  not  only  be  revived,  but — what  Is 
^forwu — be  traixsferred  to  separate  state  bat- 
tlegrounds. It  has  been  our  view  that  orderly 
decision  In  the  couru  oJTers  the  only  way 
to  reaolve  these  very  divisive  questions,  and 
tttmt  they  should  be  resolved  nationally,  on 
a  consututlonal  basis,  before  we  move  into 
the  general  aid  program 

It  would  be  moat  helpful  if  you  could  bring 
theee  conalderatlons  to  the  attention  of  your 
own  Ckinsresamen.  asking  that  they  postpone 
this  step  until  a  general  aid  program  can  be 
introduced  on  a  nonpro/lt  or  bipartiaati  basis 
after  appropriate  study 
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RAYMOND  P  FARRELL 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    aslc 
urwnimoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr   TibrnanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rscoio  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.     TIERNAN.     Mr.     Speaker,     this 
evening  the  Rhode  Island  State  Society 
of  Washington  will  honor  US.  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Raymond  P    Parrel!  with  Its  Man 
of  the  Year  Award.  Ray   Parrell  has  had 
more  than  30  years  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment service  and  his  record  of  excel- 
lence as  a  career  offlciaJ  would  be  quite 
difficult  to  match    He  is  a  fair  and  un- 
derstanding man.  and  an  efflclent  and 
objective  administrator    I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Commissioner 
Parrell  on  behalf  of  all  Rhode   Island 
citizens    for    his    splendid    accomplish- 
ments in  government   Rhode  Island  can 
well  be  proud  of  this  native  son    Mrs 
Tleman  and  I   wish  him  many  future 
years  of  rewarding  governmental  service 
At  this  point.  If  there  Is  no  objection, 
I  wish  to  Include  a  biography  of  Com- 
misatoner  Parrell  \n  the  Record: 

CoMiuaeiONn  EUtuond  P  Vmslki.l 

Ccmmleeloner  Raymond  P  Parrell.  a  na- 
tive of  Pawtucket.  Rhode  Island.  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  Georgetown  University  and  The 
aeorgetuwu  Law  Center  He  has  served  In 
various  governmental  agencies  among  them 
the  CtvU  Service  Commission,  the  Pederal 
Bureau  at  Investigation,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  as  special  counsel  to  the 
Joint  Committee  in  Congress  Investigating 
tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Since  IMl.  Ui.  Parrell  has  been  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Service 

Ux  Parrell's  career  with  the  Immigration 
and  Naturallaation  Service  was  Interrupted 
•h  ***y.  19*3.  when  he  went  on  active  duty 
In  tbe  United  Statee  Army  He  received  the 
Bronae  Star  Medal  for  outstanding  duty  in 
the  Rome-Amo  campaign  and  was  separated 


from  the  service  In  November.  1946.  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 

Shortly  after  his  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice. Mr  Parrell  returned  to  the  Immigration 
Service  and  was  named  Chief  of  Investiga- 
tions at  New  Tork  City  In  1049  he  was 
named  Assistant  Ct)mmissloner  for  Research 
and  Education,  and  in  1952.  he  be<ame  .Vs- 
Blatant  Commlaslwner  for  Investigations  In 
1958.  Mr  Parrell  was  promoted  to  Assijclate 
Commissioner  in  charge  uf  Service  Opera- 
tions 

The  late  President  Kennedy  nominated 
R.aymond  FarreU  to  the  post  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
and  he  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
Uiii-.ed    States    Senate    on    February    5,    196;^ 

Mr  Parrells  record  as  Commissioner  sln^-e 
1982  has  been  recognized  as  a  new  era  of 
compassion  imd  understanding  in  ndmlnls- 
terlng  the  nations  Immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  In  1964  Pre.sldent  Johnson  de- 
scribed Ray  ParreU's  administration  as  an 
example  of   ■government  with  a  heart   ■ 

Mr  Parreil  has  been  h^n.^red  by  Oeorge- 
t.'Wn  Unlversitys  Alumni  Achievement 
Award  In  I9fil  and  by  the  A.ssoclatlon  of  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Lawyers  with  Its 
Certificate  of  .Appreciation 

Commissioner  Parrell  Is  married  to  the 
former  Charlotte  M  Orledel  of  Mather. 
Pennsylvania 


REMARKS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM  M  TUCK  AT  PATRICK 
HENRY  BOYS  PLANTATION  ON 
APRIL  29,    1967 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr  Abbitt!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr    ABBITT      Mr   Speaker,  our  good 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  WaLiAM  M  Tuck,  made  a 
splendid  address  at  the  Patrick  Henry 
Boy.s  Planution  in  Virginia  on  April  29 
I  have  read  his  remarks  with  keen  In- 
terest and  have  delighted  in  the  many 
historical    references   which   he   has   in- 
cluded therein 

Representative  Tuck  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  .served  as  one  of  Virginias 
finest  governors  and  Is  a  keen  student 
of  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States 

Some  of  the  reference.s  made  in  hLs  ad- 
dress are  of  such  genuine  Interest  that 
I  wish  to  include  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  commend  his 
address  to  the  reading  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  address  follows 
RcMASKs     or    Rxpacaurr*TTvc     Wn.UAii     M 
Tuck,    Dnioc«AT   or   Viboinia     *t   P*t«ick 
Henst  Bots  Pi^.vtation  on  KrtHL  29.   1967 
Ladles  and  gentlemen    It  is  a  genuine  Joy 
and  pleasure  for  me  to  t>e  here  on  this  occa- 
sion  and   to  have   the  opportunity  of  again 
visiting  these  historic  grounds  and   to  meet 
and  mingle  with  so  many  wonderful  people 
who    have    devoted     themselves    to    such     a 
worthy    cause   as    brings    us   here   today 

I  commend  the  Alice  Kyle  District  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  arranging 
In  cooperation  with  the  Patrick  Henry  Bjys 
Planution.  this  assembly  It  provides  for  all 
of  us  an  opportunity  to  renew  acquaintances 
and  to  reappraise  the  work  that  Is  beln^ 
dt>ive  Tot  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  ot 
these  ladles,  as  well  as  of  the  members  of  the 


American  Legion  Auxiliary,  the  Colonlul 
Dames,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
RevoluUon.  and  other  contrlbuUng  organiza- 
tions and  persons  for  their  work  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  home  and  training  center 
for  the  benefit  of  our  youth 

There  come  to  mind  today  the  names  of  so 
m.^ny  prominent  persons  who  have  m.ade 
?ontrlbuUons  of  Incalculable  value  to  the 
arqulsitlon  and  establishment  of  this 
mrmorlal  One  of  them,  the  late  Honorable 
J-imes  3  E.a.'.ley.  has  gone  to  his  final  reward 
HU  contributions,  as  well  as  those  of  a  num- 
ber of  others,  need  not  be  detailed  because 
the  knowledge  of  ihein  Is  so  wldespre.id 
His  name  and  those  of  others  have  become 
Indelibly  Inscribed  and  will  long  live  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  cherish  the  his- 
tory of  our  natlo  i  and  who  have  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
youtli 

I  must  also  mention  the  name  of  Eugene 
Casey,  the  great  friend  and  phllanthropUt 
who  has  made  the  work  here  possible  and 
who.  with  his  beautiful  lady,  has  honored 
us  with  a  visit  today.  I  know  that  we  also 
think  ol  the  contributions  of  great  value 
made  by  the  Honorable  Robert  S  Chamber- 
Inyne.  Honorable  D  Q  Eggleston.  Dr  James 
D  Hngood,  Mrs  Lucy  Page  Williams,  and 
others 

I  regret  that  circumstances  have  been  such 
that  I,  myself,  could  not  take  a  more  active 
part,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  from  the  very 
beginning  I  was  glad  to  give  at  least  a  small 
part  of  my  time  to  the  establishment  of  a 
living  memorial  to  the  great  Virginian  who 
once  looked  out  with  pride  on  these  acres, 
where  stands  his  last  home  and  wherein  lie 
his  mortal  remains. 

The  purpose  of  the  Patrick  Henry  Boys 
Planution  Is  to  make  a  home  for  young  men 
and  to  educate  and  train  them  to  become 
useful  citizens  One  of  the  great  early  Amer- 
ican morallsU.  Charles  B  Fairbanks,  who 
himself  lived  only  thirty-two  years,  once 
said.  The  genuine  boy  may,  I  think,  be 
safely  set  down  as  the  noblest  work  of  Ood  " 
Alongside  this  thought  we  can  add  the  tru- 
ism that  to  save  a  boy  u  to  save  a  man. 

The  Boys  PlanUUon  program  has  been 
carefully  projected  It  la  designed  to  provide 
a  home  for  neglected  and  dependent  boys 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  home- 
loss,  to  inculcate  In  them  a  feeling  of  secu- 
rity, to  make  them  aware  of  high  morals  and 
spiritual  steadfastness,  but.  above  all.  to 
teach  them  law  and  order  and  to  give  them 
training  which  will  make  them  useful  citi- 
zens 

The  Imporunce  of  the  Individual  In  this 
country  cannot  be  over  emphasized,  and  It  Is 
hoped  that  each  boy  here  may  be  encour- 
aged to  think  of  himself  as  an  lndlvldu.il 
whose  duty  it  Is  to  parUclpate  In  the  evenw 
of  his  Ume 

Statues  of  cold  marble  are  built  for  the 
purposes  of  honoring  patrloU  and  heroes 
A  lifeless  museum  has  lU  place,  but  this 
Planution  la  a  living  memorial.  It  Is 
dedlcited  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our  great- 
est Americans  Patrick  Henry's  Influence  UFwn 
this  nation  has  been  tremendous,  and  thoee 
of  us  who  still  espouse  the  (undamenUl 
principles  which  he  so  eloquently  sUted  and 
advocated  can  well  wish  that  the  nation  had 
strictly  adhered  to  his  advice  and  counsel. 
Let  us  hope  that  even  now  the  Inspiration 
and  teachings  of  this  patriot  may  serve  to 
revive  a  renewed  Interest  In  the  doctrines 
which  guided  him  and  the  founding  fathers 
in  the  esubllshment  of  this  republic. 

Patrick  Henry  was  an  IndlvlduaUst  He  wiis 
also  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
courage  He  originated  In  a  backwoods  sec- 
tion, and  when  be  first  appeared  at  Virginia's 
capital,  then  at  Williamsburg.  hU  rough 
clothes  drew  much  attention,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  being  looked  at  and 
listened  to  for  another  reason:  his  voice  was 
rising  in  oratory  and  crying  out  for  freedom 
and  liberty  In  term*  that  had  not  before  or 
since  been   heard  in   this  country 
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It  was  Henry's  voice  that  sparked  tbe 
Revolution.  Tlie  Ideals  of  democracy  found 
vocal  expression  In  bis  flaming  oratory.  But 
In  the  formation  of  the  government  chosen 
for  the  new  republic,  things  did  not  go  to 
suit  htm.  and  he  raised  his  voice  In  stubborn 
protest. 

After  breaking  away  from  England,  tbe 
colonists  settled  on  a  government  'under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1781.  This 
failed  to  command  appropriate  respect,  and 
the  government  did  not  function  effectively. 
As  lU  collapse  was  Inuntnent,  a  general  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  called  In  May, 
1787.  and  out  of  this  came  the  United  Statee 
Constitution,  which.  In  order  to  become 
eSeoUve.  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  original 
thirteen  states. 

Patrick  Henry  was  among  those  who  op- 
posed ratification  because  of  fear  that  too 
much  power  would  be  vested  In  the  central 
government.  He  fought  for  states'  rights,  and 
It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  v^e 
have  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, known  as  our  BUI  of  Rights.  The 
Bill  of  Rlghu  places  restrictions  on  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  and  undertakes  to  reserve 
rlghu  and  powers  to  the  states  and  to  the 
people  thereof. 

Ttie  condtlons  of  the  present  day  clearly 
esUbllsh  that  the  fears  and  the  predictions 
of  Patrick  Heru^  were  Justified,  for  much 
of  what  he  predicted  has  oome  true.  More 
and  more  the  government  is  being  centered 
in  Washington  and  the  power  of  the  individ- 
ual sutes  Is  lessened.  Henry  stood  flrmly  In 
opposition  to  this  tisvirpetlon  of  tbe  states' 
powers  and  tried  repeatedly  to  give  warning 
of  the  consequences.  The  time  has  come  now 
when  we  should  return  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing In  order  to  keep  us  from  moving  over 
tbe  brink  into  senseless  socialism. 

There  are  so  many  evenu  In  the  life  of 
Patrick  Henry  that  may  be  adverted  to  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  but  I  like  to  think 
of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1788  In  which  Henry  took  so  prominent  a 
part  and  In  which  he  to  vigorously  and  ably 
presented  hia  sentlmenU  and  fears — to  a 
large  extent  the  same  sentlmenU  and  fears 
which  envelop  many  among  the  thoughtful 
populace  of  America  of  this  generation. 

The  profound  historian.  Dr.  Meade,  has 
benefited  us  with  his  Ulent  by  publishing 
the  beet  works  available  on  the  life  of  Pat- 
rick Henry.  I  commend  his  volumes  to  every 
American. 

Some  years  ago  I  read  the  life  of  John 
Marshall  by  the  great  historian,  the  late 
Senator  Beverldge  of  Indiana.  Likewise,  I 
commend  these  books  to  studenU  of  Ameri- 
can history.  I  refer  today  to  Beverldge  largely 
because  he  lived  In  a  dlsUnt  sUte  and  de- 
voted his  works  to  John  Marshall,  who  was 
opiToaed  to  Henry,  and  even  this  opposite 
view  portrays  Henry  as  the  outstanding  dele- 
gate at  the  Virginia  Constitutional 
Convention. 

In  his  matchless  volume  on  the  subject 
of  Marshall.  Beverldge  devotes  181  pages  to 
the  Convention  which  convened  In  Richmond 
on  June  3.  1788.  and  undertakes  to  describe 
some  of  the  partlclpante.  He  leads  off  wltb 
Patrick  Henry,  prematurely  Old  at  fifty-two; 
Pendleton,  walking  heavily  under  the  burden 
of  his  years  and  a  cripple:  then  Randolph, 
Monroe.  Marshall,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
who  were  young  men  barely  past  the  age  of 
thirty 

Mr.  Beverldge  described  In  some  detail 
these  men  and  James  Madlaon.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Benjamin  Harrison,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  destined  to 
be  the  father  of  a  President  and  tbe  great- 
grandfather of  another.  Tbe  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  convention  was  Virginia's  first  law 
teacher  and  able  chancellor,  the  aged  and 
white-haired  George  Wythe.  There  came  also 
from  Ounston  Hall  the  aristocratic  and  bril- 
liant,  but  gouty.  Oeorge  Maaon. 

Throughout    tbe   entire   proceedings   tbe 


great  lafluice  of  Wadilngton  for  the  adop- 
tion oC  tbe  Constitution  hovered  over  tbe 
convention.  Mason  and  others  of  almost 
equal  brilliance  had  come  to  unite  wltb 
Patrick  Henry  to  appose  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  nxtleee  It  was  amended  to  em- 
body tbe  principal  provisions  of  tbe  Vir- 
glnU  Bill  of  Rights.  PCS'  tbe  first  time  In 
American  history  a  shorthand  reporter  was 
present  to  report  the  debate  and  the  proceed- 
ings which  continued  for  twenty-two  days. 

It  was  a  great  display  of  talent  and  patriot- 
ism. Senator  Beverldge  says  that  the  array 
of  ability,  distinction,  and  character  on 
both  sides  was  notably  brilliant  and  Impres- 
sive. He  added  that  seldom.  If  ever,  in  any 
land  or  age  had  so  gifted  and  accomplished 
a  group  of  men  contended  In  argument  and 
discussion  at  one  time  and  place. 

Beverldge  also  stated  that  the  debates 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Vir- 
ginia constituted  the  only  full  and  genuine 
discussions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statee  which  took  place  anywhere,  even  In- 
cluding the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
Philadelphia  In  1787. 

For  what  were  Henry,  Mason,  Monroe, 
Grayson,  and  others  contending?  They  were 
seeking  to  guarantee  the  very  principles  for 
which  we  contend  today,  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  and  state's  rlghU,  and  to 
take  care  that  certain  imperishable  truths 
should  be  embodied  In  tbe  fundamental  law 
of  the  land. 

As  set  forth  In  the  Virginia  Declaration 
of  RlghU,  they  believed  that  all  power  Is 
vested  In  and  consequently  derived  from  the 
people,  that  magistrates  are  their  trustees 
and  servante,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to 
them.  They  believed,  among  other  things, 
that  each  state  had  a  right  to  maintain  a 
well-regulated  mlUtla.  that  no  soldier  shall 
In  time  of  ]}eace  be  quartered  In  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  tbe  owner,  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons  and  to  be  protected  fgrom  unwar- 
ranted searches  and  seizures.  They  contended 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  liberty  and  can  never  be 
restrained  but  by  despotic  governmenU;  and 
any  cltlaen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  pub- 
lish his  sentlmenU  on  all  subjecu,  being  re- 
sponsible only  for  the  abuse  of  that  right. 

And  Importantly,  too.  they  believed  and 
contended  that  In  criminal  prosecutions  a 
man  has  the  right  to  demand  the  cause  and 
nattire  of  his  accusation,  to  be  confronted 
with  tbe  accusers  and  witnesses,  to  call  for 
evidence  In  bis  favor,  and  to  a  speedy  trial 
by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  his  vicinage  without 
whose  unanimous  consent  he  cannot  be 
found  guilty,  that  none  shall  be  deprived  of 
life  or  liberty,  except  by  the  law  of  the  land 
or  the  Judgment  of  his  peers;  nor  be  com- 
pelled In  any  criminal  proceeding  to  give 
s-vldenoe  against  himself,  nor  be  put  twice  In 
jeojierdy  for  the  same  offense. 

They  were  Joined  by  the  great  Roger  WU- 
llams  of  Rhode  Island  and  his  band  of  hearty 
followers  who  established  that  state,  small 
In  area  and  population,  but  at  that  time 
great  In  lu  deternainatlon  and  rocky  strength 
of  character. 

Rhode  Island  was  the  last  of  the  colonies 
to  adopt  the  Constitution  and  so  zealous 
were  the  followers  of  Roger  Williams  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  autonomy  of  the 
states  t.nd  to  guarantee  complete  and  ab- 
solute separation  of  church  and  sta'.e  that 
tbe  adopting  resolutions  of  Rhode  Island 
contained  on  this  subject  substantially  the 
language  of  Jtferson's  Virginia  SUtute  of 
Religious  Freedom,  also  incorporated  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  I  quote  directly  there- 
from: "That  religion  or  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  Creator  as  well  as  tbe  manner  of 
discharging  it  can  be  directed  only  by  rea- 
son and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  vio- 
lence; and,  therefore,  all  men  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  dictates  of  conscience;   and 


that  it  Is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practice 
Christian  forbearance,  love  and  charity  to- 
ward each  other." 

No  religion  Is  worthy  or  has  a  right  to  exist 
which  has  to  depend  for  its  supi>ort  upon 
government  or  law. 

There  Is  another  provision  In  tbe  Vir- 
ginia Bin  of  Rights  which  every  thoughtful 
American,  and  particularly  those  In  public 
life,  should  take  to  heart  today,  to  the  effect 
"that  no  free  government,  or  the  blessings 
of  liberty  can  be  preserved  to  any  people, 
but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  Justice,  modera- 
tion, temperance,  frugality  and  virtue,  and 
by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamenU)  prin- 
ciples." 

As  a  result  of  the  debates  led  by  Patrick 
Henry  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788.  the 
I>eople  of  other  states  were  aroused  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  were  determlnet"  to  see 
that  the  BUI  of  BlghU,  as  contended  for  by 
Henry  and  Mason,  should  be  Incorporated 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  Congress  at  the  very  next  session  sub- 
mitted the  first  ten  amendmenU  which  con- 
stitute the  Bill  of  Rlghu,  and  theee  amend- 
menU were  promptly  ratified  by  the  requisite 
number  of  states. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  observe  also  that  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
RlghU  have  been  Incorporated  Into  the 
Constitution  of  nearly  all  of  the  states  of 
the  American  Union. 

I  hope  that  we  of  the  present  generation 
do  not  take  as  commonplace  our  rich  heri- 
tage and  the  priceless  prlvllegee  which  we 
have  enjoyed  for  so  long.  We  must  never  be 
unmindful  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  our 
founding  fathers  and  their  struggles  to  se- 
cure these  blessings.  It  behooves  us  ever  to 
be  ■vigilant  In  our  determination  to  pre- 
serve these  blessings.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
liberty." 

Disregarding  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  principles  for  which 
Henry  contended,  the  Pederal  Government  Is 
about  to  absorb  all  of  the  powers  of  the 
sUtes.  The  right  of  the  states  to  control 
their  own  affairs  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
what  has  made  this  nation  great. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Statee  rendered  In  the  last  few 
years,  together  with  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  complete  disregard  of  our  con- 
stitutional rlghu  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pederal  Govenunent,  have  been 
such  as  to  alarm  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
citizens  and  studenu  of  history.  These  gov- 
eriunental  actions  have  served  to  abridge 
the  powers  of  the  states  and  to  Invade  the 
rlghU  of  the  Individual. 

In  addition  to  the  horrendous  domestic 
situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves,  we  face 
a  most  dangerous  problem  In  world  affairs, 
particularly  In  Vietnam.  I  listened  yesterday 
to  the  gallant  Genera]  Westmoreland,  the 
Commanding  General  of  ovir  American  forces 
In  that  beleaguered  area,  when  he  spoke  to 
us  In  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington. 

There  are  elemente  in  this  country  creat- 
ing a  problem  almost  if  not  Indeed  equally 
as  serious  as  the  troubles  caused  by  our 
enemies  In  the  Vletcong.  A  number  of  tbe 
so-called  leaders  in  both  our  national  polit- 
ical parties,  in  order  to  gain  the  support 
of  certain  minority  groups,  have  catered  to 
these  evil  forces.  As  a  result,  there  has  arisen 
to  power  and  Influence  a  lot  of  despicable 
characters.  You  know  their  names.  I  will 
not  soil  my  lips  or  offend  your  ears  by 
calling  them.  'They  would  destroy  us  from 
within  and  from  without. 

I  have  advocated  legislation  to  make  it 
unlawful  for  these  IncendiarlsU  to  go  from 
one  sUte  to  another  to  spread  their  poison 
for  the  purpose  of  Inciting  to  riot  or  to 
engage  In  the  violation  of  any  law.  There 
Is  ample  legislative  precedent  for  such  an 
enactment,  such  for  instance  as  the  trans- 
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portatlon  of  stolen  property  across  state 
ansa  and  croaslag  of  state  Unea  to  promote 
vice  or  to  avoid  prosecution 

As  we  all  know,  our  Bill  of  Rlgbta  ^ar- 
anteea  freedom  of  speecb.  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, and  freedom  tt:>  criticize  and  peuuon 
our  (oreminent  I  oppose  the  abridgement 
of  tb«a«  rights  I  contend  that  they  should 
be  strictly  upheld  They  may  be  and  should 
b«,  under  appropriate  conditions,  freely 
exercised. 

But  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  the  right  to 
band  or  weld  themselves  together  In  such 
a  fastalon  as  to  Impede  the  police  In  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  tu  enforce  the  law 
and  suppress  public  mischief  Nor  dues  the 
Constitution  give  to  these  elements  the 
right  to  hamper  American  citizens  m  the 
lawful  pursuit  of  theU  bualuess  and 
avocations. 

la  other  words,  there  is  no  right  in  our 
Constitution  that  permits  these  UwlesA 
groups  to  lie  down  in  the  s'.reets  or  other- 
wise group  themselves  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  block  tralBc  and  commerce  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  Is  the  duty  jf  the  police  to  use 
sucb  force  as  is  necessary  to  arrest  and  re- 
move such  people  Some  call  this  police  bru- 
tality I  do  nut 

As  I  understand  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  never  intended  to  per- 
mit thousands  of  people,  led  as  some  of  them 
now  are,  to  gather  as  they  did  recently  in 
New  Tork  in  celebration  of  what  these  pro- 
Communists    called    "Vietnam    Week  " 

They  denounced  our  f  >re;gn  ptiUcy  In  such 
a  majiner  as  to  give  streiig;'.h  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  which  will  result  In  the  pro- 
lon«aUon  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  will  re- 
sult also  In  the  loos  of  many  of  our  young 
men  who  constitute  the  flower  of  the  man- 
hood of  America 

Methods  must  be  devised  and  scales  ad- 
Justed  by  which  to  deal  f.rmly  and  resolutely 
with  these  beatniks,  peaceniks  and  nag- 
burners  who  would  destroy  our  Constitution. 
shatter  our  BUI  of  Rights,  and  deliver  u.s 
Into  the  hands  of  world  Communism,  the 
most  horrible  enemy  of  niankind  that  ever 
existed. 

We  can  now  take  courage  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  motley  crew  constitutes  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  people  They  rep- 
resent the  same  tiny  element  which  advo- 
cate* the  abolishment  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  the 
same  people  who  would  destroy  sacred  Ameri- 
can Institutions  and  would  change  our  way 
Of  life  so  that  we  would  no  longer  know  our 
government  as  It  was  formulated  by  the 
founding  fathers  of  America,  such  as  Patrick 
Henry. 

In  these  times  we  can  be  heartened  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  citizenship  remalnj  patriotic  and 
ready  and  willing  to  make  such  sacrifices  as 
may  be  required  to  support  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent our  boys  as  long  as  they  remain  In  Viet- 
nam or  any  other  foreign  land,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  our  country  and  following  the 
flag  of  America 

In  the  long  saga  of  history  America  has 
been  blaaaed  with  a  citizenship  determined 
In  time  of  peace  or  peril  to  uphold  the  prlce- 
leaa  principles  and  privileges  which  we  en- 
Joy  Our  national  banner  has  never  trailed  In 
the  Inglorious  and  Ignominious  dost  of  de- 
feat  It  never  will 


POCHOS     PROGRESS 

Mr  WAIJ)IE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  California  [Mr  Roybal]  may  ex- 
tend hlB  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker,  the  Mexl- 
Ican-Amerlcan  community  of  Los  An- 
geles was  shocked  by  the  recent  insultiiiK 
and  distorted  article,  ■Pochos  Progress." 
which  appeared  In  the  April  138  Issue  of 
Time  magazine 

I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  to 
learn  that  a  major  national  publication 
would  print  an  account  uf  the  life  of  a 
people,  rich  in  hentaKe  and  culture  by 
generalizlnK'  from  an  uniiiteUiKenl  ob- 
servation of  a  few  example.s 

The  article  is  rep'.cte  with  the  kind  of 
coded,  but  ea.slly  identified,  ethnic  slurs 
well  calculated  to  .stir  latent  prejudice  m 
an  unsuspecting:  readei  -  a  regrettable 
example  of  a  vicious  type  "f  freewheel- 
ing journalistic  licen.se  unwortliy  of  the 
iuKh  .standard  of  factual  rep^irting  we 
have  a  riktht  to  exfiect  from  nny  reputable 
magazine 

It  Is  an  insult  to  more  than  4  million 
U  S  -born  Americans  nf  Mexican  de.sceiit 
called  "Pochos"  by  Time  magazine — a 
term  iun«  considered  mo.st  derogatory 
and  cle»;;adin.T  It  i.s  degrading,  also,  to 
our  younijf  r  generation  who  are  struK- 
gling  to  improve  their  condition  by  more 
active  participation  in  their  community 
affairs. 

Those  who  take  their  position  In  tlie 
lifestream  of  our  Nation,  raise  a  family, 
buy  a  home  and  .strive  for  an  education 
m  the  scho«.)ls.  colleges,  and  universities 
of  California  deeply  re.sont  being 
branded  "Agnngados  by  Time  maga- 
zine because  they  were  neatly  dre.sstxl 
and   had   "adapted  to  .^nglo  style  " 

And  most  of  all.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  an 
Insult  to  Mexico  and  to  tlie  newly  ar- 
rived ■  from  our  great  Republic  U)  the 
.south  whom  Time  magazine  calls 
Cholos  ■  the  most  insulting  term  of  all 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Time  ma^azuie 
caiised  raised  eyebrows  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  the  article  was  first  brought 
to  my  attention. 

I  wond'T.  Mr  Speaker,  what  Time 
magazine  would  call  Pvt  Daniel  Fernan- 
dez, recently  awarded  the  Congre.ssional 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Would  Time  call  him  and 
his  fellow  .\mencan  soldiers  of  Mexican 
descent — tho.se  17  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners and  the  many  wiio  died  for  their 
country  in  Europe,  the  Pacific.  Korea, 
and  Vietnam — "Pochos,"  Pachucos," 
"Cholos."  or  would  they  Just  t>e  "Agnn- 
gados '  because,  like  all  other  Americans, 
they  were  fighting  in  the  uniform  of 
their  country .' 

The  bigotry  and  bias  of  the  writer  is 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  article  "Pocho's 
Progress,  and  Ls  an  affront  and  insult 
to  per.sons  of  Mexican  descent  In  both 
Mexico  and  the  United  States 

I  realize  it  was  probably  written  by 
a  prejudiced  individual  with  a  precon- 
ceived misconception  of  Mexican  culture 

The  writer  also  could  have  written  his 
article  in  the  "cantinas"  which  he  de- 
.scribes  so  well 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Ls  that 
the  second  largest  minority  in  the  United 
States  has  been  deeply  hurt  by  Time 
magazine's   attempt  to  perpetuate  pro- 


found misunderstanding  about  the  Mexi- 
can-American community,  its  culture,  ita 
aspirations,  and  Its  contribution  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Aa  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  on 
behalf  of  some  5  million  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent.  I  urgently  request  Time 
magazine  to  Lssue  an  immediate  apology 
for  this  gratuitous  affront  and  calculated 
ethnic  slur  asalnst  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  of  our  Southwestern  States 

I  believe  such  action  is  required  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  domestic  harmony 
among  our  own  people,  but  particularly 
becau.se  of  the  unfortunate  effect  this 
article  may  well  have  on  our  longstand- 
ing "good  neighbor"  relationship  with 
the  citizens  of  Mexico,  our  fellow  Ameri- 
can Republic  with  whom  we  share  a  com- 
mon border  nearly  2,000  miles  long 


TWO  CLEVELAND  CLERGYMEN  HON- 
ORED BY  CIVIC  AND  NATIONAL- 
ITY  LEADERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr 
ALBERT'  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
FeichanI  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
in  Cleveland  a  testimonial  dinner  was 
held  to  honor  Ms«r.  Joseph  C.  Feghali. 
of  St  Maron  Catholic  Church,  and  Rev 
Daniel  Rodriguez,  of  Wesley  Methodist 
Church 

These  clergymen  were  honored  for 
their  continued  application  of  religious 
precepts  to  community  problems  In 
honoring  them,  observers  at  the  dinner 
said  they  found  the  inspiration  to  emu- 
late them 

The  Spanish  .American  peoples  with 
whom  Reverend  Rodriguez  lives  and 
works,  and  to  whom  Monslgnor  Feghah 
has  pledged  support,  are  making  a  val- 
iant effort  to  help  raise  themselves  to 
economic  security.  They  need  the  help 
of  the  some  60  persons  who  attended  the 
dinner  and  others,  if  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed Participants  at  the  dinner  were 
representatives  of  many  ethnic  groups, 
plus  the  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jew- 
ish religions.  Through  the  efforts  of  such 
men  and  agencies  as  Reverend  Rod- 
riguez. Monslgnor  Feghali,  Father  Gab- 
rial  Hannan.  of  the  Spanish  Catholic 
Mission.  Jose  Rodriguez,  of  the  Spani.sh 
American  Betterment  Committee,  of 
Mosl.ses  Maldonado.  and  others,  the 
Cleveland  Spanish-Americans  are  mak- 
ing progress.  But  they  need  tlie  con- 
tinued cooperation  of  influential  church 
and  civic  leaders.  No  people  can  find  a 
responsible  place  in  a  society  without  the 
cooperation  of  that  .society.  Monslgnor 
Feghali  has  made  notable  contributions 
to  his  ethnic  community  and  to  the 
greater  Cleveland  area. 

Through  the  testimonial  dinner  men- 
tioned, and  other  programs,  responsible 
Clevelanders  are  informing  the  Nation 
that  the  nationality  groups  of  Cleveland 
will  not  allow  one  group  of  people  to 
remain  In  Isolation.  Together,  church 
and  other  civic  leaders  are  now  working 
Jointly  to  make  life  In  our  coimtry  better 
for  all  Americans  and  those  people  In 
our  Nation  who  desire  to  be  citizens. 

To  be  commended  are  Daniel  L.  Maus- 
ser  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Ellen  Vaugh  Maus- 
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ser,  who  were  the  hosts  of  the  dinner 
meeting.  Mr.  and  Dr.  Mausser  have 
worked  for  and  with  minority  groups 
and  ethnic  groups  for  many  yesu-s  In 
C'eveland  and  elsewhere.  Their  tireless 
( iTorts  to  help  bring  mankind  together 
m  harmony  to  solve  problems  should  be 

n  example  for  all  of  us  who  consider  our- 

elves  good  Americans. 


H  R     478 


AND     HJl.     479— FOREIGN 
IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DE2^.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  a  rising  tide  of  Imports  In  all 
branches  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Recently  the  mushroom  growers  and 
canners  of  my  State,  and  the  Tanners 
Council  of  America.  Inc.,  sent  me  the 
following  Information: 

Re  H  R   478  and  H.R   479. 
Hon  John  H  Dent. 

Chairman.  General  Subcommittee  on  tMhor, 
Committee  on  Education  ond  Labor,  Ray~ 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  As  members  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Congressional  Delegation  we  wish  to  advise 
you  of  our  deep  concern  over  the  adverse 
effect  increased  ImpKjrts  from  Taiwan  have 
had  on  the  domestic  Industry  and  Its  workers. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  on  May  10, 
1967  representatives  of  the  American  Mush- 
room Canners  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canners  and  Food  Processors  Association, 
who  represent  over  ninety  percent  of  the 
domestic  producers  will  appear  before  your 
Committee  In  hearings  concerned  with  the 
above  bills. 

Since  they  are  Its  most  Important  single 
agricultural  cash  crop,  mushrooms  are  of 
very  great  Importance  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Three-fourths  of  the  nation's 
growers  and  more  than  half  the  canners  are 
located  In  Pennsylvania,  employing  over  10,- 


000  people  and  producing  a  gross  income  of 
approximately  $60  million  a  year. 

In  this  connection,  speaking  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  we  urge 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
short  space  of  six  years,  imports  of  canned 
mushrooms  from  Taiwan  have  Increased 
dramatically  and  now  amounts  to  25  percent 
of  domestic  consumption  and  one  tiilrd  of 
domestic  sales.  In  1960/61,  Taiwan  exported 
only  317,000  pounds  of  mushrooms  to  the 
United  States,  whereas  in  1966/67,  that  coun- 
try will  send  In  the  unbelievable  quantity  of 
14  >4  million  pounds.  There  Is  no  limit  in 
sight  as  Taiwan  is  rapidly  increasing  its  pro- 
duction each  year. 

The  sharp  Increase  In  imports  of  canned 
mushrooms  from  Taiwan  is  due  directly  to 
differences  in  growing  and  processing  costs 
in  the  United  States  and  Taiwan.  And  dif- 
ferences in  costs  between  the  two  countries 
can  be  traced  primarily  to  differences  In  wage 
rates  rather  than  to  major  differences  in 
growing  methods  or  processing  practices.  In 
both  countries,  growing  and  processing  of 
mushrooms  are  labor  intensive  operations. 
For  example,  harvesting  of  mushrooms  is  a 
hand  operation  In  both  countries.  Similarly, 
canning  operations  in  both  countries  require 
handling  of  individual  mushrooms  during 
initial  stages  of  processing.  Similarities  in 
technologies  of  growing  and  processing  ac- 
companied by  wide  differences  In  wage  rates 
between  the  two  countries  result  in  higher 
costs  per  unit  of  product  in  the  U.S.  than 
in  Taiwan. 

We  are  advised  by  representatives  of  the 
Mushroom  Canners  Osmmlttee  that  not  only 
are  wage  rates  in  Taiwan  from  3.6  to  5  cents 
an  hour  but  that  a  significant  number  of 
the  workers  are  under  V  3.  age  requirements 
and  work  more  hours  than  allowed  under 
U.S.  Wage  and  Hour  Laws.  Most  of  this  child 
labor  Is  made  up  of  young  girls  who  are  used 
In  the  peeling,  washing,  sorting,  slicing, 
trlnuning  and  labeling  operations — all  of 
which  are  done  by  hand. 

We  believe  that  these  labor  conditions  are 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  min- 
imum standard  of  living  necessary  for  health, 
efficiency  and  general  well-being  of  workers. 
The  unregulated  importation  of  canned 
mushrooms  produced  under  these  conditions 
In  Taiwan  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of 

Imports  of  leather 
[Thousands  of  square  feet] 


competition  in  commerce.  We  commend  the 
efforts  of  your  Committee  to  investigate  this 
Important  matter. 

Tannkb's  Counctl  of  Amzrica,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Imports    of     Leather,     Shoes    and    Other 
Leather  Products 

Imports  of  leather,  shoes  and  leather 
products  have  reached  record  proportions. 
This  trade  is  one  sided  and  non-reciprocal. 
The  direct  result  Is  an  unprecedented  inva- 
sion of  the  U.S.  market,  an  Invasion  which 
clearly  threatens  the  future  of  American 
industry.  The  scope  of  the  invasion  and  Its 
danger  are  apparent  from  the  following  sum- 
mary figures. 

Imports  of  shoes.  The  shoe  Imixirts  re- 
corded below  include  only  leather  types.  In 
addition,  millions  of  pairs  of  vinyl,  canvas 
and  non-leather  types  were  brought  in  dur- 
ing 1966,  enough  to  make  the  gross  import 
total  equal  16  percent  of  aggregate  U.S.  foot- 
wear production. 

Leather  footwear 


[In  thousands  of  pairs] 

Imports 

Exports 

19,52  

1,216 

1,235 

1,046 

1,785 

2,996 

4,956 

16,099 

11,057 

12,980 

15,  078 

21,106 

26,162 

27,567 

34,723 

146,036 

4.825 

1953  

5.  159 

1954 

4.750 

19.W        

4  642 

1956 

4  532 

1957 

4  39S 

1958 

4  225 

19.59  

3.  505 

1960 

3  244 

1961   

3.035 

1962  

2.  8()7 

1963  

2.M3 

1964  

2.836 

1965 

2  491 

1966 

2,  737 

'  In  1966,  there  were  also  imported  more  than  46,000.000 
pairs  of  vinyl  shoes  and  35,000.000  pairs  of  rubber-canvas 
types,  making  a  grand  total  of  132,187,600  pairs. 

Foreign  trade  in  leather.  The  traditional 
relation  of  leather  exports  and  imports  has 
been  completely  reversed.  Last  year  imports 
far  outweighed  exports  from  the  U.S.  and 
accounted  for  a  substantial  proportion  of 
domestic  consumption.  The  pertinent  facts 
by  types  of  leather  were: 


1653 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
19.W 
1956 


Finished 
cattle  hide         other 
leathers  '     caltle  hide' 


Cultskins 


3.183 
4022 
4.011 

6.204 
8.3«5 
9,653 
9.  472 
16,  624 


(■) 
(') 
(') 
(•) 
(•) 
(■) 
(') 
(■) 


Linings 


2.655 
4,566 
4,390 
4.396 
6,181 
8,202 
7,184 
11,876 


Other 


4,062 
3,000 
4,086 
6,607 
8,646 
11,006 
18,630 
18,610 


Ooatsklns 


4,S37 
6,424 
4,648 
7,133 
7,730 
0,666 
e,S74 
14,780 


Sheep  and 
lambskins 


1,718 
6,237 
4,036 
7,748 
0,662 
0,667 
0,618 
16,108 


Finished 

Callskins 

cattle  hide 
leathers  > 

Other 
cattle  hide ' 

Goatskins 

Sheep  and 

lambskins 

Linings 

Other 

1060- 

10,542 

(') 

10,507 

16,706 

12,114 

11.363 

1061 

11,649 

(») 

10.056 

17, 357 

13, 761 

11.241 

1S62. 

12, 016 

<■) 

11,264 

16,830 

12,404 

9.747 

1063 

14,646 

(•) 

10,461 

17,404 

12,080 

7.991 

1064 

14,428 

18,024 

10.531 

19,  651 

11,348 

4.977 

1066 

21,804 

36.474 

9,645 

18.867 

16,006 

6.516 

1066 

20,801 

40,827 

10,156 

21,255 

16,603 

8,460 

'  Eicept  sole,  t>eltlng,  and  harness. 

■  Hovlne  leather,  not  s|)«cially  provided  (or.  Including  all  crust  and  rough  tanned. 


■  Not  available. 


Exports  of  leather 
[Thousands  of  square  feet] 


Cattle  hide 

upper  and 

patent 

Callskins 

Ooatsklns 

Sheep  and 
lamb  skins 

Cattle  hide 

upper  and 

patent 

Calfskins 

Goatskins 

Sheep  and 
lamb  skins 

1952 

18,467 
26,741 
30,401 
20,188 
26,024 
24,686 
36.373 
18,373 

2,206 
2,717 
2,210 
2,434 
2,707 
2,166 
1,738 
1.7S8 

6,148 
6,026 
8,278 
4.348 
4,124 
4,013 
3.718 
4,042 

7,210 

8,240 

7,003 

0,704 

0,264 

11,080 

18,206 

21,827 

1660 

18,746 
22,674 
12,067 
14,406 
14,027 
16,113 
16.827 

2,886 
3,406 
2,227 
2,328 
2,216 
2,286 
1,682 

6,160 
6,300 
3,386 
7,442 
6,210 
8,466 
4,074 

38,041 

1953      

1061 

68,040 

1954 

1062 

48,264 

1955     

1063.                      

88,227 

1956 

1964 

43,276 

1957       

1066 

42,024 

1958 

1066 

42,018 

1060 

11660 
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Lasthar  prodacta.  Included  In  th«  Import 
tkl*  ar*  bug*  quuiutlea  of  b&ndbags.  gloTC*. 
per»on»l  leather  goods,  baaeb^l  glovea  and 
leather  noveltlea  for  example,  leather  hand- 
bag Imports  In  l9<Je  reached  almoat  a  million 
piece*.  mor«   than   35%    of   domestic    usage 
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Olove  Imports  o*  more  than  1.500.000  pairs 
exceeded  production  In  ttoe  OS  Both  of  the 
foregoing  product*  demonstrate  what  could 
happen  In  shoes  and  even  In  leather  If  pres- 
ent policies  a*  the  U  3  ptverrunent  are  not 
changred   By  the  end  of  1966.  It  may  be  noted. 

The  cattle  hide  position 
rniouauids  of  hldaa) 


Imports  of  ahoea.  leather  and  leather  prod- 
ucts reprasented  the  equivalent  of  at  leaat 
two  nwnthj  operations  by  the  U.S.  tAnnlnir 
industrlea. 


Total 

doDicMie 

npply 


axporu 


1080. 
1961 
IWB. 
1088. 


?r.  .180 

>. '>ij 


AvkJlaMe  for 

'lommitlf 
conau  nipt  Ion 


Poniestlc 
wetttngi 


7.  Ul   I 
«,7»JK 

:.8U  I 


21,022 

».  sei 

21.  WR 

22.  U« 


20,880 
2I.4V4 
21.  SI  I 

20.841 


WM 

M« 


1887  (atliiiatad) 


Total 

domaRtle 

supply 


S3. 282 
M.UO 
3A.S20 
34.  100 


I 


Net 
•X  porta 


I1.22B 
13.018 
14.031 


.^viiiliiMe  for 

'limiaMIc 
OQasumtitlun 


22.n8« 
21. Ul 
21.4t« 


r>omf«tic 
wstimgs 


21, 9H 
22.493 

•23,091 


'  BsqabwiMDta. 


TANNERS"  STOCKS 
ITbanauids  of  hJ<lM| 


Raw 

Procces 

Pintshad 

Total 

Kaw 

Process 

Flnlsbsd 

ToUl 

Dec.  31.  1880 

1.706 
l.S3fi 
1,6W 
1,712 

4.340 
3.«0 
3,S00 
3.933 

2,088 

I.  MS 
2.004 
2,088 

7.888 
-.?79 
7.«I3 
7,741 

One  31.  198* 

n«-   31.  196L 

Not   30.  1888 

1.811 

l.»47 
1.878 

3,801 
3,547 
3,4Z2 

l,9»t! 
1,723 

Dee.  31,  1861 

Dec.  31.  1«6B- _ 

Dec.  31.  1883 .. 

7.574 
7.117 
7,129 

TKt  calf  and  kip  posUton 
(ThoiUBflcts  or  Ik  Ins  I 


Total 

doui«tie 

supply 

Nat 
SI  porta 

Avallablslw 

ilomflStle 
consumpttao 

DomtoUo 
wettings 

ToUl 

domestic 

supply 

N«t 

•I  porta 

ATtlluhislar 

iJoniwttc 
conaumptiao 

Domsftic 
wsttlnga 

1880 

8,<11 
8,081 
7.gM 
7. 188 

788 

1.  1Z7 

All 

-48 

7.844 

7.341 

7.M8 

7.830 
7.124 

6.;m 

8,781 

18«4 

IS6S 

1M88 

1W7  (fvtlinateal) 

7,826 
7.778 
8,878 
MOO 

388 
1.419 
1.014 

7. 37 
4,BS« 

18a _ 

188J _ 

1«88 

7.401 
6,771 
4.7M 

'  8.800 

I  ReqnlrBmeots. 


TANNERS'  STOCKS 
|TbouJBn(i9  o(  iktnsi 


Dec 

31, 
31, 
31. 
31, 

1980 

Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec 

1061 

1062 

1963 

Raw 


780 
882 
886 
864 


Profe 


1.M0 
1,478 
1.345 
1.821 


rintshed 


8S7 
776 
047 
900 


Total 


3,147 
3.183 
3.077 
3.385 


Dec  31,  1064. 
Dec.  31.  196.^. 
Nov    30,  1V« 


Rsi 


808 


Procsas 


1.722 

l..^7D 

1,0S2 


Flniahed 


9fi0 
717 
460 


Tutsi 


3,580 

2.S79 
2,0CJ 


UJS.  export  Jettinaiwm 
CATTLE   HIDES 
ITbousandaofbldesI 


1888. 
1881. 

laa. 

1963. 


2.383 
3.174 
31608 

3,405 


Eastern 

Europe 

Wegtem 
Europe 

Western 
Heml- 
apbere 

Other 

488 
6SB 

887 
814 

2.488 
2.088 
1,818 
1.983 

1.198 
1.346 
1.170 
1.U8 

372 
479 

277 
551 

Total 


6.888 

7,848 
7.118 
7,970 


1884 

1986. 
1888. 


Japan 


S,BU 
1.777 
1.804 


Eastern     Western  '  Western 

Europe      Europe  I    Uenil- 

spbere 


Other 


Total 


680 
1,821 
2.621 


4.250 
6,  070 
4,140 


1.805 
1.968 
2.504 


673 
867 


11,904 
13,300 
14,  216 


CALrSKINS  AND  SaPS 
IThousanda  of  skins] 


1960 
1961 
1982 
1083 


445 

58 

966 

649 

600 

68 

1,226 

630 

708 

IB 

808 

368 

716 

41 

787 

282 

II 

23 

d 
(H 


2.128  {  1964 
2.547  I  1966 
i.  '>&5       1U«6 

i.s5e  ,, 


887 


98 
231 


1.125 
1.4M 
1.  190 


339 

4A9 
5M 


63  I 

40  I 
27   I 


2,391 
2.  4,'« 

2.  5H2 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  line  with  other  Indus- 
tries, the  food-producing  Indiistry  Is  be- 
ing swamped  writh  Import  damage. 

We  have  closed  our  eyes  to  the  serious 
threaU  to  the  present  and  the  grave 
danger  of  complete  collapse  of  our 
ecooomy  In  a  few  short  years. 

It  started  with  glass,  coal,  ceramics. 
and  Uter  shoes,  bags,  textiles,  steel, 
and  hundreds  of  other  products. 


Now  It  has  reached  the  US  food 
locker.  The  end  Is  In  sight,  our  time  Is 
running  out. 

The  only  consolation  If  one  can  enjoy 
such  a  consolation  Is  that  all  other  coun- 
tries win  collapse  with  us. 

Mr  Speaker,  hearings  of  my  commit- 
tee definitely  show  effects  of  imports  on 
Jobs  reaching  a  stage  of  real  concern  for 
the  US  economic  future. 


It  seems  that  no  Industry  Is  Import- 
damage  proof.  Apparently,  there  are  only 
two  outs  for  Industry,  automate  and 
eliminate  labor.  Join  the  Importers  by 
Importing  their  product*  from  abroad 
and  selling  to  their  own  established  mar- 
kets, or  Just  go  out  of  business. 

I  quote  from  testimony  given  by 
Eugene  Stone,  head  of  the  largest  U.S. 
producer  of  apparel: 
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Jobs  for  an  estimated  100,000  workers  in 
the  U.S.  apparel  industry  do  not  exist  today 
due  to  the  Importation  of  apptarel  goods  Into 
this  country,  according  to  Eugene  ■.  Stone, 
III.  president  of  the  Stone  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
speaking  In  behalf  of  the  American  Apparel 
Manufacturing  Association,  the  major  trade 
association  for  the  U.S.  apparel  indtistry. 

Stone  pointed  out  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  that — 

The  developing  countrlee  of  the  East,  the 
rebuilt  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
countries  of  South  America  have  established 
new,  modern  and  efficient  apparel  plants 
which  provide  many  more  clothes  than  these 
countries  need  themselves.  This  excess  comes 
into  our  country  to  compete  with  the  output 
of  our  own  apparel  Industry  which  has  not 
generated  sufficient  earnings  to  build  all  new 
plants  and  Install  today's  most  eflBclent 
machinery. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  U.S.  efforts 
to  help  these  underdeveloped  countries. 
Stone  cited  figures  showing  that  from 
1958  until  1961.  cotton  apparel  Imports 
Increased  34  percent.  Prom  1962  imtil 
1966.  under  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement — LTA — cotton  apparel  Im- 
ports Increased  37  percent.  Wool  and 
manmade  fiber  apparel  Imports  are  not 
regulated  under  the  arrangement  with 
the  greatest  growth  In  apparel  Imports 
recently  coming  In  the  manmade  fiber 
products.  Manmade  fiber  apparel  Im- 
ports were  49  million  equivalent  square 
yards — 8 YE — in  1962,  and  Jumped  to 
230  million  SYE  by  the  end  of  1968.  an 
Increase  of  370  percent. 

Total  apparel  Imports  have  Increased 
63  percent  since  1962,  with  the  total  dol- 
lar value  of  these  imports  amoimtlng  to 
$518  million.  And  this  does  not  include 
leather,  rubberized  goods,  silk,  linen  or 
other  apparel.  Stone  pointed  out. 

He  explained  to  the  subcommittee  that 
labor  is  the  second  most  Important  cost 
of  production  In  the  U.S.  apparel  indus- 
try, accounting  for  about  31  percent  of 
sales  revenue  in  1965.  while  the  cost  of 
raw  materials,  mostly  fabric,  was  43  per- 
cent. He  said : 

Labor,  not  capital.  Is  the  expensive  produc- 
tive element  In  making  apparel. 

Citing  examples,  he  explained  that  the 
average  hourly  wage  paid  to  apparel  pro- 
duction workers  in  the  United  States  In 
1965  was  $1.83.  rising  to  $1.90  In  1966. 
In  addition,  the  average  employer  paid 
25  to  30  cents  per  hour  for  non-income- 
type  benefit  payments  for  each  employee. 
Total  compensation  to  all  apparel  em- 
ployees In  1966  Is  estimated  at  close  to 
$6  billion,  Stone  reminded  me. 

He  compared  the  U.S.  wage  standard 
with  the  labor  picture  In  Hong  Kong, 
where  the  average  woman  apparel  pro- 
duction worker  wEts  paid  the  equivalent 
of  17  cents  an  hour  in  1965. 

Refuting  the  traditional  argument  that 
lower  wages  do  not  necessarily  mean 
lower  labor  costs.  Stone  pointed  out  that 
the  average  Hong  Kong  apparel  worker 
received  only  one-tenth  as  much  as  the 
average  American  apparel  production 
worker,  and  then  asked: 

Are  we  10  times  more  efficient?  Absolutely 
not! 

He  pointed  out  that  In  many  Instances, 
with  modem  plants,  modem  machines, 
and  modern  methods,  foreign  production 


is  as  good  as  In  any  American  apparel 
plant. 

He  then  went  on  to  picture  the  number 
of  U.8.  apparel  workers  it  Is  estimated 
are  displaced  by  Imports.  Assuming  that 
the  average  apparel  employee  works  2,000 
hours  per  year,  it  Is  possible  to  estimate 
that  some  62,600  workers  are  displaced 
by  cotton  apparel  Imports;  15,100  dis- 
placed from  wool  apparel  Imports;  and 
22,300  from  the  imports  of  manmade 
fiber  apparel  items. 

Stone  also  pointed  out  that  the  nature 
of  the  apparel  Industry  is  such  that  It 
could,  if  given  a  fair  chance  to  grow,  hire 
many  semiskilled  workers — people  who 
could  Join  the  1.2  million  production 
workers  already  in  the  Industry.  He  said: 

Currently,  89%  of  our  labor  force  are  pro- 
duction workers. 

An  international  agreement  covering 
textile  and  apparel  products  of  all  fiber 
Including  manmade,  was  called  for  by 
Stone.  He  said : 

An  agreement  of  this  type  must  allow  the 
American  apparel  Industry  to  have  a  share 
In  the  growth  of  domestic  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  issue  Is  so 
serious  that  I  Include  certain  testimony 
before  my  committee : 

Statement  bt  Don  Mahon,  Before  the  Gen- 
eral SuBCOMicrrTEZ  of  the  House  GoMMrr- 
tez  on  eoncation  ano  labor,  hon.  john  h. 
Dent,  Chaieman,  Mat  1967 

My  name  Is  Don  Mahon,  I  am  President  of 
the  National  Brotherhood  of  Packinghouse 
and  DcUry  Workers  and  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Unions. 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  Committee.  At 
this  hearing,  I  am  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Prey,  President  of  the  American  Watch  Work- 
ers Union.  Mr,  Prey  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
your  questions  and  will  elaborate  further  on 
problems  facing  many  union  members  and 
their  related  industry. 

The  workers  we  represent  are  all  greatly 
concerned  with  the  problems  and  competi- 
tion resulting  from  foreign  Imports.  The  Im- 
pact of  these  foreign  imports  on  American 
Industry  and  employees  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly serious  threat.  We  wish  to  stress 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  isolationism.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  believe  that  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  standard  of  living 
necessitates  that  our  labor,  industry  and 
agriculture  have  adequate  Insurance  against 
unfair  foreign  competition. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  endorse  HJl. 
478  and  HJl.  478  In  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tlons  I  represent.  We  feel  that  adoption,  and 
proper  administration  of  these  amendments 
when  adopted,  would  provide  a  more  effective 
means  whereby  the  bllndspot  now  existing 
with  regard  to  determination  of  the  holding 
of  hearings  on  the  Fair-Labor  Standards  Act 
cotxld  be  eliminated.  Under  the  existing  law, 
the  right  to  be  beard  or  to  get  a  hearing 
when  needed  is  severely  restricted  since  it 
Is  left  almost  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  and  thereby  the  whims  of  current 
administration  policy. 

My  first  reference  will  be  to  the  food  indus- 
try. In  essence,  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
Import  of  large  quantities  of  meat  and  dairy 
products  Is  a  heavily  contributing  factor  to 
the  low  farm  prices  that  plague  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  This  results  in  less  production 
and  under  employment  for  meatpacking, 
dairy  and  related  food  industry  workers.  The 
standard  of  living  of  both  Is  thereby  threat- 
ened. 

Such  Imports  also  constitute  an  additional 
drain  on  United  States  dollars  and  promote* 
more  inflationary  pressures. 


This  causes  the  economy  of  our  country 
to  be  weakened  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
combating  Inflation  and  utilizing  our  own. 
manpower  and  superior  production  facili- 
ties in  every  manner  possible. 

In  the  meatpacking,  dairy  and  related 
food  Industry,  due  to  automation,  there  Is  a 
constant  reduction  in  the  number  of  work- 
ers gainfully  employed  when  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  volume  produced  and 
the  ever  Increasing  papulation  with  its  ever 
Increasing  food  requirements.  In  connection 
with  the  future  impact  of  foreign  imports, 
we  must  project  the  results  on  this  basis.  If 
permitted  to  continually  Increase,  it  wlU  be 
disastrous  both  to  the  industry  and  the 
workers  involved. 

Much  of  the  processing  in  the  meatpacking 
and  dairy  industry  is  eliminated  when  these 
imports  are  brought  In  already  processed  or 
even  partially  processed.  Our  concern  is  not 
limited  to  the  processing  workers  because 
we  realize  that  the  Initial  source  of  the  raw 
material  Is  equally  important.  Thereby,  all 
American  workers  have  a  close  community 
of  Interest  with  the  American  farmer.  Mis- 
takes In  Judgment  and  unrealistic  manage- 
ment by  the  present  administration  has  re- 
sulted in  a  serious  situation  affecting  agri- 
culture and  the  dairy  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try. When  the  American  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  produce  the  raw  material  due  to  cheap 
foreign  competition  our  members  Jobs  are 
eliminated,  too.  At  the  present  time,  the 
farmer  is  in  a  deadly  price-cost  squeeze.  Un- 
questionably, part  of  this  problem  results 
from  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Prom  one  year  ago,  according  to  Agri- 
culture Department  figures,  hog  prices  are 
down  from  25  to  30%,  beef  cattle  down 
10.4%,  lambs  down  19.8%,  eggs  are  down 
16.9%,  and  chickens  are  down  17.9%.  The 
parity  ratio  currently  stands  at  74  and  Is 
expected  to  drop  even  lower  as  production 
costs  continue  to  rise.  Farm  debt  Is  on  the 
increase  rising  some  4.2  billion  dollars  in 
1966.  Total  beef  and  veal  lmp>orts  were  up 
27%  in  1966  over  the  previotis  year;  meat 
under  the  Meat  Import  Quota  Amendment 
(Public  Law  88-482)  was  up  34%;  pork 
imports  were  up  14% ;  lamb  Imports  up  19% , 
mutton  Imports  up  102%  and  present  indi- 
cations are  that  meat  imports  will  continue 
to  Increase  in  1967. 

Ingredients  of  ice  cream  sold  in  this  coun- 
try are  increasingly  being  Imported  from 
countries  such  as  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada 
and  Denmark.  There  are  strong  indications 
that  sugar  and  butter  fat  contained  in  the 
imported  ice  cream  mixes  may  come  in  large 
part  from  Cuba  and  cotintrles  beliind  the 
Iron  curtain.  There  they  are  produced  by 
the  equivalent  of  slave  labor.  More  than  100 
million  lbs.  of  sugar-butter  fat  mix,  com- 
monly called  Junex,  entered  the  United 
States  last  year  as  these  Importing  countries 
cleverly  found  loopholes  in  the  tariff  regula- 
tions. If,  in  fact,  these  ice  cream  mixes  con- 
tain Cuban  sugar  or  Eastern  European  but- 
ter fat,  then  the  mixes  are  coming  Into  the 
United  States  illegally.  Present  law  forbids 
the  importation  of  any  product  from  Cuba 
and  severely  limits  those  imports  from  East- 
ern EJurope.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
about  36  million  pwunds  of  this  ice  cream 
entered  the  United  States  from  Canada  in 
1966  alone.  And  Canada  does  import  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  sugar  from  Cuba  thus 
raising  the  question  whether  this  Cuban 
sugar  is  not  used  by  Canadian  processors  to 
make  the  ice  cream  mix.  Foreign  importers 
have  also  found  a  lucrative  market  In  sup- 
plying ice  cream  mix  to  the  United  States 
because  they  can  buy  the  raw  ingredient 
sugar-butter  fat  cheaper  in  foreign  markets 
than  in  the  United  States.  Obviously,  the 
cheap  slave  labor  that  goes  Into  preparing 
these  products  is  in  direct  competition  with 
our  farmers  and  process  plant  workers  in 
this  country. 

There  are  many  other  facts  about  the  dairy 
situation  In  particular  that  should  be  con- 
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with  a  a  uid  7/10  bUllon  lb«.  of 
^iktrf  Importa  (wbole  milk  equivalent)  en- 
t«rlnj  our  country  In  1.9M.  tt  to  no  wonder 
tb«  markata  for  domestic  produoen  ara  being 
usiuped  ajid  prlcae  they  receive  held  down 
In  f»et,  last  years  dairy  Imports  equalled 
the  aailk  which  woal'i  have  been  produced  by 
over  300.000  cows  or  Oie  mlllt  production  of 
more  tbjan  6.000  dairy  farmj  with  50  cowb 
each.  Think  what  thi-  would  mean  from  the 
•tandpolnt  of  labor  and  additional  equip- 
ment retjulred  Proceaalng  and  manufacturing 
plant  worker*  would  have  benefited  aocord- 
ta«ly. 

Alao.  remember  that  it  was  only  last 
Hxrlng  tbat  the  President  followed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ajjrlcuitures  advice  In  raising  the 
cb«ddar  chceee  import  quota  for  the  fiscal 
year  lOM  from  318  million  poutMia  to  317 
million  pounds. 

Wa  call  to  your  attention,  a  case  where  a 
ahlpload  of  Colby  cheese  was  brought  Into 
Orean  Bay.  Wisconsin.  This  to  the  heart  of 
the  dairy  processing  industry  In  this  coun- 
try. Such  tariff  protection  as  preaentiy  In 
azlatence  did  not  apply  lo  the  exact  type  of 
chsaaa  that  was  Impuried  although  It  is 
coaaparable  to  cheddar  It  Is  significant  to 
note  that  the  President  a&ked  the  tarlH  com- 
mlaalon  to  investigate  last  spring  with  regard 
to  raising  the  Cheddar  cheese  Imptort  quota 
even  further  to  9  6  nu;:ion  pounds. 

Other  agricultural  Imports  adversely  af- 
fect a  lATge  number  of  livestock  raisers  and 
all  thoaa  who  procesr  the  livestock  sfter  the 
farmar  sells   it. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chairman,  that  the  meatpacking  pliant  at 
Hallataad.  Pennsylvania  is  scheduled  to  close 
on  June  10,  1967  This  plant  was  prlnvartly 
engaged  In  the  slaughter  of  veal  that  were 
produced  by  dairy  cows  In  the  big  milk  shed 
that  serves  New  York.  This  Is  Just  another 
casualty  In  the  continuing  trend  that  is  at 
least  partly  resulting  from  foreign  Import  of 
dairy  and  meat  products. 

On  the  subject  of  import  and  dairy  prod- 
\icta.  Secretary  Preeman  was  quoted  as  say- 
Inc  recently  that  he  was  confident  action 
would  ba  taken  to  cut  imports  within  sixty 
d*ya.  and  added  that  If  action  had  been  taken 
balora  now.  it  would  have  been  thrown  out 
of  the  courts.  This  claim  that  the  admilnls- 
tratlon  does  not  have  authority  to  act  Is 
ridiculous.  A  year  ago  ( Viaxch,  1B06)  the 
President  evoked  an  emergency  provision  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  in- 
creaaed  Imports  of  certain  dairy  products 
He  could  take  the  same  eraergency  action 
today  to  cut  imports.  If  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  a  sincere  In- 
taraat  in  effectively  curbing  such  imports, 
wa  cannot  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion U  opposing  the  dairy  imports  act  of 
1047  which  la  sponsored  by  some  &3  Senators 
and  100  members  of  the  House.  In  our  opin- 
ion. It  would  constitute  more  effective  In- 
surance for  the  future  welfare  of  those  de- 
pendant on  this  Industry. 

Accurate  information  is  not  available,  as 
to  the  total  effect  in  man  hours  lost  due  to 
Unporta,  so  far  as  meat  packing,  food  and 
dairy  proceaalng  workers  are  concerned. 
However,  It  Is  obvious  that  It  would  be 
aubatantlal. 

Wa  believe  that  the  provisions  of  HJl.  478 
And  H-B.  47tt  would  permit  us  to  take  such 
action  and  thereby  benefit  the  general  pub- 
lic aa  wall  as  protect  the  interesu  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  agrlctUture  and  related 
Industry. 

At  thla  point,  Mr.  Frey,  President  of  the 
American  Watch  Workers  wlU  explain  the 
aarloua  problem  confronting  this  important 
Induatry. 

lacrsfiT  or  Impobts  om  Jbwkles  Watch 

ImoaTBT  ajio  Relatzd  Woajuaa 

(Statement  by  Mr.  Prey) 

Mr.  Cbalrm&n  and  members  of  the  eommit- 

t«e.  the  UnfMct  of  Imports  over  the  past  2A 


years    has    reduced    the    American    Jeweled 

watch  industry  to  a  mlnl.Tium  level  of  opera- 
tions. UaloBs  the  C-onp-eas  acts,  a  recent 
tariff  reduction  on  watches  means  the  elimi- 
nation of  watch  production  tn  the  United 
State*,  the  transfer  of  hUh  prerlalon  watch 
skills  and  >oba  overseas,  and  our  reliance  on 
foreign  sources  for  skills  and  Industrial  ca- 
pacity w«  now  possess.  Wh.it  you  are  con- 
sidering has  already  happened  to  us.  But 
our  experience  may  furrUsh  some  Insight  as 
to  what  can  happen  to  an  efficient  domestic 
Industry  and  Its  employees  when  they  become 
engulfed  In  a  flcxxl  of  Imports  .Serious  In- 
Jury  to  a  fact  of  life  for  ua— not  a  future 
fear 

Biu:k  in  ltf36.  concessions  on  Import  rates 
on  Jeweled  watches  were  granted  by  ^vu  Ouv- 
ernment  In  a  trade  agreement  with  Switzer- 
land At  that  time,  we  had  about  10,000 
pwople  employed  on  watchee  at  fi'ur  major 
Jeweled  watch  companies.  Elgin.  HamlIU)n. 
Bulova  and  Waltham  s  >me  3  mlllin  move- 
ments were  produced  and  our  share  of  ~ur 
own  market  was  better  than  40  T  By  1954. 
due  to  Importe.  employment  had  dri^pped  to 
5  000  Our  Oovemmeut  then  Increased  rates 
of  duties  on  articles  on  which  rates  h.id  tieen 
txien  reduced  In  1938-  Despite  tliat  lurl.on 
and  •he  efficient  operations  of  the  Industry, 
further  severe  Injory  from  Imports  has  oc- 
curred To  make  matters  worse  In  January. 
1967  the  li>S4  rat«s  were  reduced  to  thoee 
ex. sung  m  1936.  placing  the  domesUc  In- 
du.strv  at  the  merry  of  unfair  inripurls  gen- 
erated by  Switzerland  and  Japan  with  cheap 
labor  rates  with  whlr-h  we  cannot  compete 
Today  t.'iere  are  about  2500  people  em- 
ployed on  watches  and  our  share  of  our 
own  Jeweled  watch  market  has  shnmk  to 
approximately  12  t  Production  In  the  In- 
dustry to  back  where  It  was  50  year*  ago 
when  we  had  half  the  populatlun  we  have 
today  In  the  past  7  years  alone.  Waltham 
went  out  of  the  watch  buslne«.s  the  Elgin 
plant  at  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  shut  down,  the 
Slgln    planta    at    El^ln,    Illlnoto,    ceased    to 


e.xlst  as  Integrated  watch  operations  and 
an  attempt  (with  questionable  results)  has 
been  nuide  to  make  watches  at  a  new  loca- 
tion at  Elgin.  South  Carolina,  and  Pre- 
ctolon  Time  went  out  of  business.  Por  all 
practicable  purposes,  only  Bulova  and  Ham- 
ilton remain  as  Integrated  domestic  watch 
cr>mpanles.  But  for  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy and  the  electronic  and  electric  watches 
developed  by  Bulova  and  Hamilton,  they 
would  have  followed  the  others  out  of  the 
watch  business.  The  domestic  Industry  Is 
now  at  a  roik  bottom  level  of  operations— 
a  point  at  which  our  Government  Is  forced 
to  decide  whether  It  to  needed  or  not  and 
act  accordingly 

The  economic  effect  of  Imports  on  this 
Industry  has  beien  documented  by  the  U.S 
Tariff  Comjnlsslon  which  has  reviewed  the 
situation  annually.  Prom  1936  to  1963  the 
build-up  of  Imports  and  the  accompanying 
Injury  to  domestic  production  became  In- 
cre.i.slngly  evident  In  1952  the  Commission 
found  that  as  a  result  of  the  1936  trade 
concession,  the  domestic  Industry  had  been 
seriously  Injured  and  recommended  In- 
creases In  duties.  It  repested  thto  warning 
in  1964  In  that  year,  the  President  restored 
a  substantial  part  of  the  reduction  made 
by  the  trade  concession.  But  that  adjujet- 
ment  was  Insufficient  to  stem  the  flow  of 
Imports  and.  In  effect  that  action  was  nulli- 
fied by  the  Swiss  who  reduced  prices  and 
practiced  up-Jewellng  (permitting  import- 
er* to  attack  domestic  production  with 
movements  containing  more  than  17  Jeweto 
without  paying  the  applicable  duties).  Other 
related  economic  factors  worsened  the  situ- 
ation lower  domestic  prroductlon  resulted 
In  higher  unit  costs — the  domestic  com- 
panies started  Importing  themselves  to  make 
more  money— end  the  Swiss  control  of  their 
labor  costs  maintained  their  rates  at  ^  of 
our*  (labor  accounting  for  85%  of  the  cost 
of  a  watch  movement)  The  economic  effect 
of  Imports  since  1954  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 
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Recently,  our  Government  made  another 
thorough  Investigation  of  this  situation  In 
Marr-h  1965  the  Tariff  Commission,  after 
hearing,  found  that  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  a  further  tariff  reduction  would  be 
still  more  Imjxirta.  a  further  shrinkage  of  our 
share  of  our  own  market,  still  further  idlylng 
of  facilities  and  more  unemployment  It  to 
now  obvious  to  all  that  operations  cannot 
be  maintained  In  the  United  States  without 
the  minimum  level  of  production  that  now 
exists 

This  economic  deterioration  has  been  con- 
stant despite  the  recognized  efficiency  of  the 
domestic  Industry  Bulova  operates  an  Inte- 
grated plant  in  Swltaerland  and  certifies 
that  the  domestic  plants  are  more  efflrlent 
than  those  overseas  Our  Induatry  to  the 
technological  leader  of  the  world  Battery- 
powered  w.itches  developed  and  marketed  by 
Bulova  and  Hamilton  have  been  the  most 
startling  development  In  the  watchmaking 
art  for  the  past  300  year*  With  better  tech- 
nology and  working  skllto.  the  domeatlc  In- 
dustry has  been  able  to  compete  with  modest 
tarUr  protection.  Thto  to  not  a  case  of  an  In- 
attclent  domestic  industry  being   unable  to 


meet  overseas  competition  On  the  contrary. 
It  has  an  International  reputation  for  com- 
petence and  technical  progress  Its  problem 
has  been  unfair  Imports  generated  by  Switz- 
erland and  Japan  with  labor  rates  '•,  and  'jth 
of  ours,  respectively. 

As  for  employment,  the  reduction  of  our 
skilled  labor  force  to  \4  of  what  It  was  In  the 
post  World  War  11  period  has  been  accom- 
panied by  developments  which  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  skills  will  disappear  If  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  take  action  to  prevent 
further  deterioration.  TTie  remaining  do- 
mestic managements  have  been  Induced  by 
Unporta  competition  to  Import  movements 
themselves  They  have  developed  the  prac- 
tice of  moving  selected  watch  lines  from 
domestic  manufacturing  to  importing  as  soon 
aa  the  Item  becomes  less  unprofitable.  With 
each  such  move  there  Is  pressure  to  keep 
coats  down  on  the  lower  production  schedules 
of  the  remaining  manufactiired  Items. 
Grievances  become  constant.  People  with 
established  ptiecework  rates  producing  a  fair 
hourly  wage  find  themselves  doing  several 
new  and  different  Jobs  for  less  money  under 
reduced  production  schedulea.  Not  only  are 


less  people  employed  but  the  work  becomes 

less  attractive  as  domestic  production  drops. 
There  is  always  the  tendency  to  drop  com- 
plete product  lines  when  more  money  can 
be  made  by  Importing.  It  Is  difficult  for  any 
young  man  to  see  a  career  In  such  a  picture 
.ind  the  future  of  these  skills  in  the  economy 
IS  questionable  unless  something  U  done 
to  improve  the  situation.  Today,  employ- 
ment on  watches  to  45%  of  what  It  was  in 
1932  when  the  Tariff  Commission  first  found 
serious  injury.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
shift  from  manufacturing  to  importing. 
There  Is  no  place  for  dtoplaced  employees  to 
po  and  still  maintain  their  high  skills.  It 
tivkes  very  few  people  to  prepare  an  Imported 
movement  for  sale.  The  Importation  of  com- 
plete movements  and  watches  to  In  sight.  The 
steady  downward  trend  and  dissipation  of 
the  skill  to  reflected  in  the  attached  table. 

The  essence  of  watch  skills  U  the  capabil- 
ity of  appl3rlng  extremely  close  tolerance  to 
very  small  pieces  on  a  mass  produced  basla^ 
constantly  Improving  the  state  of  the  art. 
This  reservoir  of  skllto  will  exist  only  so  long 
as  operations  continue.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  build  the  combined  research,  design,  tool- 
ing, and  production  skllto  Into  Integrated 
operations  but  they  can  disappear  very 
quickly  If  not  used.  It  took  Bulova  more  than 
IS  yean  to  put  together  an  Integrated  watch 
operation  In  thto  country.  Some  of  the  higher 
skllto  require  10  years  or  more  at  training 
and  experience  before  proficiency  to  reached. 
Once  gone.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  reestab- 
lish thto  Industrial  capability.  As  stated  in 
the  Staff  Study  of  thto  Industry  made  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  In  1067:  ".  .  .  It 
Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  It  would  take 
years  to  establish  watch  manufacturing  or- 
ganizations comparable  to  those  now  oper- 
ating In  the  United  States  even  If  workers 
with  requisite  skills  were  available." 

The  importing  community  can  be  expected 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  continue  to  free  np 
trade  but  our  Oovemnvent  can  also  expect 
them  In  turn  to  be  fair.  Where  the  objective 
to  destruction  of  an  Important  domestic  ca- 
pability, we  must  be  on  our  guard,  care  must 
be  taken  to  Insure  that  we  do  not  lose  some- 
thing we  need  as  we  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments with  our  friends  In  the  free  world. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  watch  case,  the  prime 
force  generating  watch  imports  baa  not  been 
well  motivated. 

The  Swiss  Cartel  wants  to  eliminate  our 
domestic  prodttction  capability.  The  D.S.  Dto- 
trlct  Court  for  the  Southern  Dtotrlct  of  New 
York  found  that  the  Cartell  has  been  seek- 
ing since  1031  to  cripple  U.S.  production 
(U.S.  V.  Watchmakers  of  Switzerland  et  al.) 
and  that  Its  purpose  to  to  elinalnate  our  more 
progressive  technology  which  to  a  threat  to 
their  world  monopoly  objectives.  The  Cartell 
has  the  support  of  the  Swiss  Government 
and  even  today  continues  to  press  for  tarlH 
reduction  and  the  scuttling  of  what  to  left 
of  our  domestic  production.  They  learned 
nothing  from  thto  suit  which  established 
their  violations  of  our  anti-trust  laws.  They 
still  seek  by  trade  negotiations  to  obtain  a 
monopoly  of  our  home  market — something 
which  our  Department  of  Justice  sought  for 
8  years  to  prevent.  By  contrast  with  our  situ- 
ation, Switzerland  leads  the  world  In  the 
production  of  watches,  supplying  46%  of  the 
world's  needs.  It  has  a  severe  labor  shortage 
and  must  import  25 '~o  of  its  labor  overall 
.ind  10'";  of  Its  watch  labor  force.  It  does  not 
need  the  12 1  of  the  American  Market  which 
we  hold,  yet  It  pushes  for  100%  of  our  mar- 
ket with  the  obvious  objective  of  monopoly. 
Our  experience  prompts  us  to  suggest  that 
whenever  there  is  a  serlotu  economic  con- 
dition caused  by  Imports,  the  Government 
hould  take  a  good  look  and  determine  on 
the  basis  of  national  Interest  factors  whether 
we  need  that  particular  industrial  capabil- 
ity or  not.  Once  gone,  it  to  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  rebuild  It  and,  if  national  defense 
Interests  are  Involved,  there  may  be  no  time 
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to  r»-e«tabUBh  It.  There  may  be  skills  and 
technology  which  we  want  to  preserve.  Wa 
should  know  what  we  are  doing  before  we 
let  an  Important  Industrial  capability  disap- 
pear through  Impcrta.  DomesiUc  manufac- 
turers can  readily  convert  themselves  into 
Importers  and  can  usually  make  more  money 
m  doing  BO.  but  the  jobs,  skllto  and  tech- 
nology are  thereby  exported  overseas.  If  what 
we  are  about  to  loee  to  Important,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  protect  It.  National  defense 
intareats,  as  well  as  general  economic  factors 
must  also  be  evaluated  in  cases  of  economic 
Illness  due  to  Imports.  In  1964  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  Investigated 
the  defense  Interest  In  thto  Industry  as  It 
had  done  before  in  1954.  It  found  that  the 
Industry  is  making  a  very  special  and  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  otir  military,  space 
and  missile  programs;  that  it  to  constantly 
Improving  the  sUte  of  the  art;  and  that  it 
contains  a  reservoir  of  skills  which  we  should 
preserve.  As  stated  In  part  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee report: 

"The  domestic  watch  Industry  contains  a 
unique  pool  of  skilled  workers  for  the  sort 
of  microminiaturized  precision  work  involved 
In  specialized  timing  devices.  These  workers 
are  particularly  skilled  and  essential  in  the 
engineering  and  tool  and  die  categories.  Many 
of  the  workers  reqtilre  10  or  more  years  of 
training  and  experience  In  order  to  become 
skilled  in  their  lines  of  endeavor.  There  to  a 
need,  therefore,  for  preserving  these  skills 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  our  national  defense 
program." 

The  Subcommittee  emphasized  that  all 
major  powers  of  the  wm-ld  have  supported  the 
growth  of  their  watch  Indiutrles  and  that 
we  should  not  permit  ours  to  disappear;  that 
these  skllU  cannot  survive  on  defense  work 
alone  which  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  flow 
to  mslrttaln  essential  productive  capacity: 
that  these  aklUs  cannot  be  mothballed  and 
that  non-watch  operations  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  funda  to  develop  thto  combina- 
tion of  akllla  required  for  defense  needs  and 
Improvement  of  the  state  of  the  art.  It  con- 
cluded that  all  doubts  should  be  resolved 
In  favor  of  retaining  thto  Indvutry  and  that 
we  should  b«  self-sufficient  In  the  skllto  we 
need.  On  the  baaU  of  tariff  and  defense  find- 
ings. It  to  apparent  that  recent  tariff  reduc- 
tion will  mean  elimination  of  thto  Industry 
which  we  need.  Jobs  and  facilities  will  be 
transferred  overaeaa  and  in  times  of  emer- 
gency we  will  have  to  rely  on  foreign  soiuces 
for  skills  we  now  poaaese. 

The  watch  story  also  demonstrates  how 
complex  our  Government  has  become  and 
how  at  times  our  well-Intended  programs 
conflict.  Por  many  years  we  have  provided 
for  duty-free  entry  of  goods  through  certain 
of  our  own  possessions.  Section  301  of  the 
Tariff  Act  oC  1930  has  permitted  entry  of 
goods  from  the  Virgin  Islands  free  of  duty 
so  long  as  the  landed  value  in  the  United 
States  to  not  lees  than  twice  the  value  of  for- 
eign parts  used  In  the  Virgin  Islands  pro- 
duction. Tlie  rub  U  that  assembly  to  con- 
sidered manufacture  and  some  unexp>ected 
problems  have  recently  artoen  from  the  appli- 
cation of  that  long-standing  policy. 

For  example.  If  watch  parts  Imported  Into 
the  Virgin  Islands  cost  $3.00,  assembly  can 
be  completed  In  the  Islands  and  the  watch 
sold  to  a  U.S.  Importer  or  dtotributor  for 
•6.00  with  no  duty  required.  In  the  last  6 
years,  watch  Imports  from  the  Islands  have 
grown  from  6.000  per  year  to  more  than  6 
minion  movements  (mostly  of  Japanese  ori- 
gin). All  Imports  hurt  and  can  cause  Injury 
whether  they  come  from  our  own  possessions 
or  directly  from  a  foreign  country.  We  must 
re-examine  our  duty-free  arrangements  In 
the  light  of  these  developments. 

The  Congress  has  no  responsibility  to  the 
Swiss  Cartel  and  Its  world  wide  monopoly. 
The  Cartel  needs  no  help  from  the  Congress, 


and  It  has  taken  the  fruits  of  our  market 
while  violating  our  laws. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  rely  on 
the  Congress  to  protect  their  Interests  and 
do  not  expect  to  lose  something  which  is 
needed.  It  to  tn  the  Interest  of  the  people 
that  we  retain  what  is  left  of  thto  efficient 
Industry  that  to  Important  to  our  Interests. 

V£.  employment  on  jev>eled  loafches, 
1950  to  l»e4 

1950    9.872 

1951    8,379 

1952    6.561 

1953    5,951 

1954    4,  199 

1955    4,072 

1956    3.955 

1957  --- 3,621 

1958    2,698 

1959    . 3,617 

1960  3,448 

1961  2.688 

1962  2,508 

1963  2,685 

1964  2,476 

We  suggest  that  adoption  of  proposed 
amendments  H3.  478  and  H.R.  479  would 
permit  and  help  Insure  that  Interested  pea- 
ties  could  obtain  necessary  hearings  and  re- 
lief when  needed.  It  to  evident  that  further 
investigation  of  the  eases  we  have  dted,  and 
many  others  of  comparable  nature,  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  In 
this  country. 

We  cite  these  facts  because  it  Is  often  dif- 
ficult for  our  organization  to  obt^ain  hearings 
that  will  bring  all  the  facts  before  members 
of  Congress  and  the  public.  Unless  a  fair 
hearing  to  obtained  In  a  timely  manner,  the 
damage  to  already  beyond   repair. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Committee  for  Its  con- 
sideration. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Meeds  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  ,  for  May  1,  1967,  through  May  5, 
1967,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Keith  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPEC:iAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BiESTER),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BiESTEH),  for  20  minutes,  on  May  4;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waldie)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  1  hour,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BnsTzs)  and  to  include 
eztraneoiu  matter :  > 

Mr.  PiLLT. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  RKnfKCKi. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watdiki  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  HoLirixLo. 

Mr.  Hagah. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

BlUs  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  nile.  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  817,  An  act  to  authorize  the  States  of 
North  Dakota.  South  OaJcota.  Montana  and 
Washington  to  use  the  income  from  certain 
landa  for  the  cxjostructlon  of  facilities  for 
State  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and 
raformatory  Institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  889.  An  act  to  desl^ate  the  San  Rafael 
WUdameas.  Loe  Padres  NaUonal  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  California,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  2,  1967.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title ; 

H Ji.  8383  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  In 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plana  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALDIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  9  minutes  pm  ',  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, May  4,  1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
President  and  Chairman.  Export-Imp<:)rt 
Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a  special 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Poli- 
cies on  US  participation  in  a  proposed  In- 
crease In  the  resources  of  the  Pund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inier-Amerlcan 
Development  Bank,  and  on  a  proposed  modi- 
fication of  provisions  for  the  election  of  the 
Bank!  Executive  Director  iH  Doc  No  117i. 
to  the  (Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations 

730.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  business  of  debt  adjusting  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  except  as  an  in- 
cident to  the  lawful  practice  of  law  or  as 
an  activity  engaged  In  by  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration or  association,  to  the  Committee 
on   the  District   of   Columbia 

721.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
of  savings  available  throvigh  the  use  of  for- 


mal advertising  In  contracting  for  auto- 
motive tires  and  tubes,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  potential  savings  In  costs  of  transporting 
food  donated  for  distribution  abroad.  Agency 
fur  International  Development,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

723  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copy 
of  an  order  entered  In  a  certain  ca^i  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  lJ,c(  of 
the  act  of  September  11,  1957;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the    Judiciary 

724  A  letter  from  the  -Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  6,  1967,  submitting  a  reptirt,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  un  Callente  Creek 
stream  group,  California,  requested  by  reso- 
lutions of  the  committee  on  Flood  Control. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  January 
31  1946  and  March  22  1946,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Public   Works 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  projier 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  POAGE  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  R  5702  A  bill  to  remove  the  5-acre  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allotment 
acreage  which  may  be  leased  iRept  No  324) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  PO.\GE  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  R  8365  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments and  acreage-poundage  quotas;  with 
amendment  i  Rept  No  225 1  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  COLMER  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  463  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R  9240  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1868 
for  procurement  of  aircraft  missiles  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No  3361  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BIESTER 

HR  9575  A  bill  to  exclude  US  Route  23 
from  HaafsvUle  to  Easton  Pa  .  from  being  on 
the  Interstate  System  and  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  an  alternative  route,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  WorVts 
By  Mr    BI.ANTON 

H  R  9576  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  areas  having  high  proportions 
of  persons  with  low  Incomes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    BROOKS; 

H  R  9577  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia; 

H  R  9S78  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19,54  to  provide  for  a  liber- 
alized   child-care    deduction    as    a    trade    or 


business  expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   BUTTON: 
H  R.  8679    A    bill    to   establish    a   National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CONYERS: 
H  R  9580    A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Post  OflJce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  DINGELL  (by  request)  : 
HR  9581  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  encourage 
Investment  in  the  Independent  American 
Great  Lakes  merchant  marine  by  providing 
a  program  of  assistance  In  the  construction 
of  vessels,  to  correct  Inequities,  to  stimulate 
the  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  (or  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  EDMONDSON: 
H  R  96«3  A  bill  relating  to  Federal  sup- 
p<jrt  of  education  of  Indian  students  In  sec- 
tarian institutions  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Comnuttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr   EDMONDSON  (by  request  i  : 
HR   9583    A    bUl    to    authorize    the    Secre- 
tary  of  the   Interior  to  make  disposition  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geolhermal 
resources,    and    for    other    purposes;     to    the 
Committee   on    Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
H  R   9584    A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to  the 
recipient  of  medical  assistance,  for  physician 
services  furnished  under  the  prognim,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    EILBERO : 
HR  9586    A   bill   to  esUblUh   In   the   De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  program  of  grants  and  fellowships  to  Im- 
prove  the   education   of  s'  adents   attending 
Institutions  of  higher  education  In  prepara- 
tion  for  entrance  Into  the  service  of  State, 
local    or  Federal  governments,  and  to  attract 
such  students  to  the  public  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

H  R  9586  A  bill  to  prohibit  age  discrimi- 
nation In  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor, 

H  R  9587  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wiys  and  Means 

By  Mr  FARBSTEIN: 
H  R  9586  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  benefits  payable  thereunder, 
to  raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide  for  coet-of- 
llvlng  Increases  In  such  beneflu,  to  Increase 
the  nmount  of  the  benefits  payable  to  wid- 
ows to  provide  for  contributions  to  the  social 
security  trust  funds  for  the  general  revenues, 
to  otherwise  extend  and  Improve  the  Insur- 
ance system  established  by  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr    FLOOD 
HR  9589    A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  F>oetal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   Poet   Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By   Mr    FOLEY    (by   request! 
H  R  9590    A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  .tnd  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    GIAIMO 
H  R  9591     A  bin   to  amend   title   XVIII  of 
the  .Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for    physical    therapists'   services    under    the 
program    of    supplementary    medical    Insur- 
ance benefits  fcr  the  aged,  to  the  Committee 
on  W.iya  and  Means 

H  R  9592  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  3oc:.il  Security  Act  to  provide  that  inde- 
pendent laboratories  which  meet  State 
l;censlng  requirements  may  participate  in 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
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fits  program  without  having  to  meet  addi- 
tional Federal  conditions  or  requirements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wayi  and  lieani. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R  9503  A  bill  authorizing  the  Oreat 
Likes  Commission  to  appoint  a  member  of 
a  river  basin  conamlsalon  for  the  Qreat  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  River  Basin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  9694.  A  bUl  to  designate  Ozark  Lock 
nnd  Dam  (lock  and  dam  No.  13)  on  the 
Arkansas  River  as  the  James  W.  Trimble 
Ijocti  and  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr  HANLBT: 
H  R  9595.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  prevent 
burdens  uf>on  commerce  among  the  States 
by  providing  a  system  for  the  taxation  of 
money  earned  outside  of  a  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  9596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  Of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  9697.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  OtBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R  6698.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring 
Madame  Marie  Sklodowska-Curle,  the  dis- 
coverer of  radium;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr    HELSTOSKI    (by  request)  : 
HR.  0599.  A  bin   to  amend  section  41(a) 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. I 

By  Mr  HOLIFIELD: 
HR.  8000.  A  bUl  relating  to  taxation  by 
States  of  the  Income  of  Members  of  Congress. 
members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain  officers 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commltee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HR.  9601.  A  bill  to  assure  nondlcrlmlna- 
tlon  in  Federal  and  State  jury  selection  and 
service,  to  provide  relief  against  discrimina- 
tory employment  and  bousing  practices,  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  at  vio- 
lence or  Intimidation,  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  United  States  Commlseloii  on  Civil 
Rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
Hll.8603.  A  bill  to  antend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1864  with  respect  to  tb« 
Income  tax  treatment  of  bustness  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  KLEPPE: 
HR.8603.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
the  leasing  of  coal  lands  Imposed  upon  rail- 
roads; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HJl.  8604.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
HR.  9605.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase,  for  1968 
and  1960,  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  from  $(J00  to  $800,  and 
to  provide  that  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  1940  such  exemptions  shall  be  gl.OOO; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UcMUXAN: 
H  R  9606.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PCLTOit   of  Pennsylvania,  ICr.  Coa- 
BSTT.  and  Mr.  3oixai(s)  : 
Bit.  8607.  A  bUl  to  authorlM  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  Improve 
the     research  faculty   near  Bruceton,    Pa., 
and  for  other  purposes;   to   the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  9608.  A  taUl  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   PHILBIN: 

HJS.  9609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HJl.  8610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  so  as  to  extend  Its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  9611.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  supplemental  annuities  under  section  3(j) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  cer- 
tain additional  Individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  9613.  A  bUl  to  reclassUy  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BESNICK: 

HJl.  9613.  A  blU  to  eetabUsb  a  ConmUsslon 
on  Trading  Stamp  Practices  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  trading  stamp  companies 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  9614.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and 
make  accessible  estuarlne  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  commercial 
fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  recreation,  and 
scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BOTH: 

HJl.  9616.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 

By   Mr.   SCHEBLE    (for   himself,   and 
Mr.  Dkhnct)  : 

HJl.  9616.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  control 
system  on  the  importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8CHETJER: 

HJl.  9617.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedtires  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 

HJl.  9618.  A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of  dairy 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 

HJl.  9619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  provide  sssistsnre  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bilingual  education- 
al opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain other  assistance  to  promote-  such  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.SOao.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  Its  absentee 
reglatratloo  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  ciUaens  temporarily  residing 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  VIOORTTO: 

HJl.  9631.  A  bUI  to  control  unfair  trade 
prsetiees  affecting  prodncera  of  agricultural 
products  and  — orlstlons  of  such  producers, 
and  for  otbar  pmpows;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  9623.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  recognize  the  high  public  service 
rendered  by  Major  Walter  Reed  and  those 
associated  virlth  him  In  the  dlFOOvery  of  the 
cause  and  means  of  transmission  of  yellow 
fever,"  approved  February  28,  1929,  with  re- 
spsct  to  the  widows  of  certain  such  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8623.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  J  dlciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
HJl.  9624.  A  bUl  to  {H-ohlbit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYDLEB: 
HR.  9625.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a) 
of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1065  in  order  to  au- 
thorize  minting   of   all   new   quarter-dollar 
pieces  with  a   likeness  of  the  late  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  on  one  side, 
and  for  cither  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  9636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  nonreimburs- 
able expenses  incurred  by  volunteer  firemen; 
t3  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  9627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  establishing  bUlnguai  educa- 
tional oppca-tunlty  programs,  and  to  provide 
certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  9628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icaiu  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.   BUBTON   of   California: 
HJl.  9629.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  Sequoia 
National  Game  Refuge  to  Sequoia  National 
Park;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  9630.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  nonprofit 
hospitals  shall  be  subject  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  8631.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  agencies  and  institu- 
tions and  to  hospitals  and  other  private,  non- 
profit organizations  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  comprehensive  family  planning  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
HJl.  9632.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  cm  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  9633.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  9634.  A  biU  to  establish,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  office  of  delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  9635.  A  bUI  to  authorise  additional 
funds  for  research  and  development  of  noise 
suppression  in  connection  with  jet  aircraft 
engines;  to  the  Coomilttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  9636.  A  bin  to  exempt  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  from  service  in  a  combat 
zone  when  such  member  Is  the  sole  surviv- 
ing son  of  a  family,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oonunlttee  an  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  9637.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
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faetlT*  (lat«  of  award  of  certain  claims  for 
dlaatiiUty  oompenaatlon,  to  the  Commltt«« 
on  VeteraiiA'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HJl.  0838  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that 
children  adopted  by  U  3  citizens  shall  ac- 
qvUr*  U.S.  citizenship  automatically  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    WAMPUER 
HJl.  0630    A  bill   to  amend  Utle   18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent   to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee;    to  the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 
By   Mr    DERWIN3KI 
HJl.  0«40    A    bin    to    provide    for    the    Is. 
auance  of  a  special   postage  stamp   In   com- 
memormtlon    of    the    100th    anniversary    of 
the    btrth     of     Madam     Marie     Sklodowska- 
Curie,  the  discoverer  of  radium;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    PEIOHAN 
HJR.  0641    A   bill   to   assist   In    the   promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
th*  dlaclorure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extension   of  credit,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    GROVER 
HJt.  0643.   A   blU    to   reclassify   certain   po- 
■itlona   In   the   postal    field   service,   and    for 
other  purposes,    to   the   Committee   on   Poet 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service 

By    Mr     KUPFERMAN     i  for    himself, 
Mr    AoDABBo.  Mr    Bn-L.  Mr    Bctton, 
Mr    Cov-nr,    Mr    Oanizla,    Mr    I^no, 
Mr      OoNZALiz,     Mr      Halpkxn,     Mr 
HAtnjTT,  Mr    McCloet,  Mr    Mathias 
of  Maryland,  Mr    Rdd  of  New  York, 
Mr    Rnrri.,    Mr    RtiNrCKi,    Mr    Ro- 
senthal,    Mr      Rtan      Mr     SKKlvxa. 
Mr    TxNzm,    Mr    THOMSf)!*   of   Wis- 
consin.   Mr     Vandk>    Jact     and    Mr 
Wauiib  I 
H.R.  0643    A    bill    to    provide    for    a    com- 
prehenalve    program    for    the   care    and   con- 
trol   of    alcoholism,     to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mrs    MAY 
HJt.   0644    A    bin    to   authorize   and   direct 
the    Commodity    Credit    Corporation    to    m. 
tabllah  and  maintain  reserve  supplies  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  for  national  security, 
consumer    protection,    and    for    other    pur- 
posee;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By   Mr    SNYDER    (by   request  i 
HR  0645    A  blU   to  reclassify  certain  p.i8l- 
tlons  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  uther 
purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Poet   Office 
and  Civil  Service 

HJl.  0646    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   Lif    1954   with    respect   Ui   the 


Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corf)orauons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    DEVXNB 

H  J  Res  553  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  atates  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  In  public  buildings,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv 
By   Mr    CtONZALEZ 

H  J    Res    56J    Joint  resolution  to  esUib'.lali 
*    National     Advisory    Commission    on     Plre 
Prevention    and    Control,    to    the    Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr    PATTEN 

HJ  Res  554  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv 

By  Mr    PELLY 

HJ  Res  556  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  trie  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    RE.SNICK: 

H  J  Res  556  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltu'.lon  of  the 
United  .Slate«  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  19  years  of  age  or  older 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    WOLFF 

HJ  Res  557  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  Nstl.,nal  School  Safety 
Pa'.rol  Week,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    WIIXIS 

H  Res  462  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  extra  copies  of  Activities  of  Ku 
Klux  Klan  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  '  89th  Congress,  first  session,  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


the  State  of  Nevada  relative  to  a  proposal  that 
legislation  be  Introduced  to  allow  deviations 
from  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

179  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Slate  of  Nevada  relative  to  a  propwsaj 
that  legislation  be  enacted  limiting  Imports 
of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  solids;  to  the 
Committee   on   Ways  and   Means 

180  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legl.slature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  the  State  of  Nevada  receiving  Its  rightful 
share  of  funds  provided  for  public  lands 
and  highways,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 


MEMORIAI.S 


Under  clause  4  of  ruic  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows 

176  By  Mr  BARINfi  Memorial  of  the 
Leglsl.i'.'ire  of  the  St.ite  of  Nevada  relative 
to  a  proposal  that  would  pr'ivkle  that  vot- 
ing polls  close  slmu!tane<ni.Hly  across  the  Na- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration 

177  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  relative  to  a  proposal  to 
approve  and  fund  a  new  multipurpose  build- 
ing at  the  Stewart  Indian  School,  Nevada,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

178  Also    memorial   of   the   Legislature   of 


PRU^ATE  Bn.I.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     BURKE    of    Massachusetts: 
H  R   9647    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evrlpldes 
Thomas    Kofoe;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   CAREY 
H  R   9648    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ros.i 
Blnettl.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv, 
HR  9640    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Paolo 
Oiannetto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

H  R  9650    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  San  Lut- 
frya.    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr   FALLON: 
HR  9651     A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Peter 
TsundUaa.    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  HELSTOSKI 
H  R  9652    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reverend 
Vlto  Francesco  Brancatella;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   KARTH : 
H  R  9653    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Ok 
Ytx)    I  Maria  Margulrlta);    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv 

By   Mr    OHARA   of   Michigan: 
H  R  9654  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    NIcolo 
Mlrl,    to  the  Convmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   ST  ONCE 
H  R  9655    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vuong 
Thl    Bick   Tuan;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  WATSON 
H  R  9656    A    bill    t<3   provide   for   the   con- 
veyance of   certain   mineral   Interests  of  the 
United   States    In   approximately   263  2   acres 
li>cated    near    Columbia,    South    Carolina,    to 
Rockle   Realty    Inc  ,   and   R<7bert   F    Lindsay, 
the   Joint   owners   of   such    property:    to   the 
Committee   on    Interior   and   Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr   WOLFF 
H  R  9657    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Hunt 
Nlo  Tjlo.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Coi 


ecra  Ezpreised  Aboat  Irreiponiible 
Periona 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEOROU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  .se- 
riously concerned  about  recent  events  In- 
voivlng  Irresponsible  persons.  In  my 
opinion,  draft-card  burning,  draft  eva- 
sion or  the  encouraging  of  draft  evasion 


are  .seditious  acts  and  should  be  punished 
under  the  law  If  our  present  statutes  are 
not  suCBclent.  we  must  strengthen  the 
laws  on  draft  evasion 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment streu-hlng  the  first  amend- 
ment to  cover  up  tliese  acts  of  sedition 
The  Casslus  Clays,  the  Stokely  Carmi- 
chaels,  and  the  Martin  Luther  Kings 
continually  commit  these  crimes  against 
their  country  on  the  pretext  that  we  are 
not  formally  at  war.  and  because  the 
Justice  Department  refuses  to  prosecute 
them  We  are  just  as  much  at  war  as  we 
were  In  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  Korea. 

These  contemptible  creatures  are  ap- 
parently willing  to  accept  all  the  benefits 


of  American  citizenship,  without  lifting 
a  hand  to  help  protect  and  preserve  this 
country 


National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHnfOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced a  Joint  resolution  today  to  pro- 


vide for  the  designation  of  the  second 
week  of  May  of  each  year  as  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lifesavlng  efforts  of 
the  school  safety  patrols  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  In  the  nation- 
wide campaign  to  reduce  traffic  acci- 
dents, and  I  believe  all  Americans  should 
be  reminded  of  the  fine  work  these  young 
people  are  performing. 

The  school  safety  patrols,  since  their 
organization  on  a  national  scale  in  the 
early  1920's,  have  played  an  important 
rule  In  the  reduction  of  highway  acci- 
dents Involving  school-age  children. 
There  are  more  than  900,000  safety  pa- 
trol members  now  serving  40,000  schools 
in  all  50  States,  protecting  19  million 
children.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  public  at- 
tention and  citizen  support  for  the  school 
safety  patrols. 


SBA  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  3,  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  America's  indus- 
trial might  is  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses into  large  and  successful  enter- 
prises. 

Small  business  has  been  ably  described 
as  the  "seedbed  of  American  Industry." 
Virtually  all  firms  started  as  small  busi- 
nesses, including  the  giants  of  today's 
Industrial  world. 

It  is  essential  that  this  seedbed  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  new  in- 
dustries be  kept  healthy.  America  is  the 
Industrial  leader  of  the  world.  To  main- 
tain that  position  it  must  be  aware  of 
new  products  and  new  Ideas  that  enter- 
prising small  firms  have  to  offer. 

SBA  has  the  responsibility  of  assisting 
small  firms.  It  not  only  provides  financing 
when  they  are  unable  to  obtain  loans 
from  other  sources,  but  it  also  helps  them 
sell  their  products  or  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  help  SBA's 
Los  Angeles  regional  office  provided  to 
American  Electric  Inc. 

This  small  firm  was  organized  in  1961 
by  Norman  Puller  as  a  subsidiary  to  the 
Atlas  Manufacturing  Co.  with  only  three 
employees.  Puller  assigned  It  the  task  of 
designing  an  electrical  mechanism  to  re- 
move the  door  from  silos  housing  Mln- 
utemen  missiles. 

In  1963,  American  purchased  the  assets 
of  the  Alfred  Hofmann  Co.,  a  producer  of 
practice  bombs,  and  a  short  while  later 
purchased  Metatronlcs  Division  of  Texas 
Metals  and  Minerals  Corp.  With  this 
new  production  capacity,  American  was 
now  able  to  produce  for  the  Govemmeot, 
tanks  and  fire  bombs  as  well  as  practice 
bombs  and  its  original  electrical  devices. 

In  1964,  American  acquired  a  plant  in 
Si)ring  City,  Tenn..  and  sought  a  contract 


to  manufacture  for  the  Air  Force  a  new 
tjrpe  of  fire  bcnnb.  Although  American's 
bid  on  the  contract  was  low,  the  com- 
pany was  disqualified  by  the  Air  Force 
because  Its  production  facilities  were  not 
considered  to  be  adequate. 

American  appealed  to  SBA  for  help 
and  SBA's  procurement  specialists  made 
an  Independent  survey  of  the  company's 
facilities.  They  found  that  the  tools  for 
th3  production  line  had  been  acquired 
and  were  ready  to  be  operated  at  Ameri- 
can's California  plant. 

SBA,  therefore,  determined  that  Amer- 
ican had  the  requisite  capacity  to  produce 
fire  l>ombs  along  with  its  other  product 
lines.  A  certificate  of  competency  was 
Issued  and  American  was  awarded  the 
Air  Force  contract. 

A  certificate  of  competency  is  a  device 
by  which  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration assists  a  small  firm  to  win  a 
Government  contract  when  it  is  low 
bidder,  but  the  Government  purchasing 
officer  rejects  the  bid  because  he  ques- 
tions the  ability  of  the  firm  to  produce 
the  item  satisfactorily. 

In  such  instances,  if  the  small  firm 
takes  its  case  to  the  SBA,  SBA  will  sur- 
vey the  company's  plant  and  if  it  deter- 
mines that  the  company  is  capable  of 
producing  the  item  in  accordance  with 
its  guidelines,  it  then  issues  a  certificate 
of  competency  and  the  contract  is  award- 
ed to  the  firm. 

Two  benefits  result  from  the  issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  competency.  Ilie  low- 
biddlng  small  firm  wins  tlie  contract,  and 
secondly,  the  Government  saves  money 
because  otherwise  the  contract  would 
automatically  be  awarded  to  a  higher 
bidder. 

Since  wlrmlng  the  1964  Air  Force  con- 
tract with  the  aid  of  SBA,  American 
made  truly  astounding  growth.  But 
growth  causes  problems  and  SBA  assist- 
anc    was  still  required. 

Two  additional  certificates  of  com- 
petency were  issued  by  SBA  to  help  this 
firm  obtain  Government  contracts  on 
which  it  was  low  bidder.  In  two  other 
cases  it  helped  the  firm  obtain  defense 
contracts  by  persuading  the  contracting 
officers  that  the  company  could  perform 
the  contracts  satisfactorily. 

SBA's  total  assistance  enabled  Ameri- 
can to  win  $7  million  in  Government  con- 
tracts, ail  of  which  were  essential  to  the 
company's  continued  growth. 

The  company  decided  to  centralize  its 
operations  in  1966.  It  established  its  pres- 
ent headquarters  in  La  Mlrada,  Calif., 
consolidating  there  its  operations  for- 
merly carried  out  at  five  different  loca- 
tions. In  addition  to  its  main  plant  the 
company  still  operates  two  plants  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

American  Electric,  Inc.,  is  no  longer  a 
small  company.  It  has  grown  from  three 
employees  in  1961  to  1,650  employees  at 
the  present  time.  In  1966,  it  obtained 
$68.6  million  in  Defense  Department 
contracts.  It  ranks  66th  among  all  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  producing 
defense-oriented  products. 

Vincent  Fortuna,  American's  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  credits  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  help  in 
the  company's  early  days  for  much  of  its 
success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson  administra- 


tion deserves  much  credit  for  successes 
such  as  that  experienced  by  American 
Electric.  The  President  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  part  of  his  program  of  promoting 
"creative  federalism." 

By  working  together,  business  and 
Government  gain  great  advsuitages.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  President 
Johnson  said: 

Federal  energy  Is  essential  but  It  Is  not 
enough.  Only  a  total  worldiig  partnership 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
can  succeed. 

The  President  induces  in  this  "work- 
ing partnership"  the  Nation's  business- 
men. He  has  said  that  the  Nation  faces — 
a  tremendous  job  of  r^rganlzatlon,  of  syste- 
matic management.  c&Ulng  upon  al!  of  our 
public  and  private  resources  at  all  levels  of 
our  national  life. 

The  closer  we  can  worlc  together — 

President  Johnson  has  stated — 
the  sooner,  the  better,  and  the  more  eco- 
nomically we  can  get  the  job  done. 

When  President  Johnson  appointed 
Bernard  L.  Boutin  as  head  of  the  SBA  a 
year  ago,  he  urged  that  small  business 
be  made  one  of  the  greatest  growth  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation. 

The  assistance  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  given  to  American  Elec- 
tric is  an  example  of  "creative  federal- 
ism" at  work. 

By  giving  American  Electric  assistance 
at  a  critical  time  in  its  development,  SBA 
started  this  firm  on  its  way  to  becoming 
a  large,  successful  enterprise  accom- 
plishing vital  projects  for  the  Defense 
•Department. 

'  Under  Administrator  Bernard  L.  Bou- 
tin, the  Smtdl  Business  Administration  is 
adhering  to  its  mission  of  keeping  the 
"seedbed  of  the  American  economy" 
vigorously  growing  and  seeing  to  it  that 
small  firms  have  a  chance  to  grow  and 
prosper. 


Tribnte  to  David  S.  Seeley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
losing  one  of  its  finest  young  public  serv- 
ants when  David  S.  Seeley  goes  to  New 
York  City  to  assume  a  new  post  as  direc- 
tor of  the  office  of  educational  liaison 
there. 

Since  he  Joined  the  Office  of  Education 
in  June  1963  as  a  special  assistant  to 
Commissioner  Keppel,  Dave  Seeley  has 
been  a  vital  and  creative  influence  in  the 
shaping  and  administering  of  Federal 
educational  programs  and  policies.  Dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  he  has  hswi  primary 
responsibility  for  implementing  in  public 
education  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  despite  con- 
tinuing controversy,  he  has  carried  out 
this  challenging  assignment  with  in- 
sight, patience,  and  tact.    The  progress 
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tomrd  meanlnrfal  school  desesresatlon 
irtildi  has  been  made  sbioe  paasage  of 
the  1M4  act  Is.  fai  larse  part,  due  to 
Dave's  ontlrtng  and  energetic  wort:. 

At  the  age  of  M.  Dare  fleeley  has  al- 
ready made  his  mark  In  the  public  serv- 
ice. A  gradoate  of  Harvard  Law  School. 
he  studied  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  then  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  teacher  train- 
ing program  In  Nigeria  and  as  an  attor- 
ney  In  the  ofBce  of  the  general  counsel 
at  HEW  before  Joining  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. For  the  past  year  he  has  held 
the  title  of  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
and  the  city  of  New  York  are  gaining  a 
man  of  Intelligence,  dedication,  and  ad- 
ministrative skill.  I  am  confident  that 
E>ave  Seeley  will  serve  American  educa- 
tion and  government  as  well  In  his  new 
post  as  be  has  here,  and  wish  him  all  good 
fortune  In  this  new  chapter  In  his  career. 


May  4,  1967 


MooBt  GleasM  JniM-  Higk  Sc^mI  Ste- 
Jeata  BMatKr  TiMir  Qj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVS8 
Weaneiday.  May  3.  /W7 

Mr,  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  nothing  more  lii  keeping  with  the 
tradJLional  Araerlcaii  habit  of  com- 
munity action  than  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Mount  Gleason  Junior  High 
Scliool  in  Suuliuid.  Calif.,  in  beautifying 
their  city  Under  the  spoiLsorshlp  of  Mr. 
EphraLrn  Doiutz,  ag:  iculture  teacher,  and 
Mr.  J.  P  Dyck.  sponsor  of  tiie  student 
leader^xliip  cla,s6,  the  students  have 
planned  and  executed  a  'Sunland- 
Tujunga  Beautiful"  contest.  Tlie  student 
chairman  Ls  David  Honjio 

Tlie  .students  have  enlisted  tlie  aid  of 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

THrRSOAY,  May  4,  19G7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch. 
D J)..  oHered  the  following  prayer : 

Cleanse  Thou  me  from  secret  faults. — 
Paahn  19:  12. 

OOod.  our  Father,  facing  the  demand- 
ing duties  of  this  day  and  conscious  of 
our  pressing  problems  we  feel  our  need  of 
Tbee — so  we  come  lifting  our  hearts  unto 
Thee  in  prayer.  Make  us  ready  for  every 
responsibility,  equal  to  every  experience 
and  adequate  for  every  activity.  May  we 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  mood  of 
this  moving  moment. 

Remove  from  us  any  resentment  which 
may  be  ruining  our  disposition,  any  bit- 
terness that  may  be  blighting  our  lives, 
and  any  animosity  which  may  activate  ill 
will  In  us.  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our 
hearts  by  the  Inspiration  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly  love  Thee, 
worthily  magnify  Thy  holy  name,  and 
truly  serve  our  Nation  well  this  day. 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr  Gels- 
ler,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  In- 
formed the  House  that  on  May  2.  1967, 
the  President  approved  and  signed  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.J.  Res.  543.  Joint  resolution  to  further 
extend  the  p)erlod  proTlded  for  under  section 
10  of  the  Railway  L^bor  Act  applicable  in 
tb«  current  dispute  between  the  railroad 
carriers  represented  by  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  CoajTerence  and  certain  of  thtir 
smplOTMs. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
tiiat  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 

followlrig  title 

H  R.  3399  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
Public  Law  88^340  to  extend  the  termlna- 
Ui>{i  date  for  the  Corregldor-BaUkaii  Memorial 

Commission. 


ADVERSE  EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  RE- 
MOV.AL  ON  SHEET  AND  PLATE 
GLASS 

Mr  EDM0ND60N.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  obtained  this  brief  time  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  Dent, 
for  the  excellent  speech  he  delivered  on 
May  2.  1967.  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
commenting  upon  the  unfortunate  de- 
velopment In  the  removal  of  tariffs  that 
had  been  establLshed  on  sheet  glass  and 
plate  glass  in  1962 

This  action  which  was  taken  by  the 
administration  on  January  12  Ls  havmg 
a  moat  unfortunate  and  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  domestic  sheet  glass  Industry 
It  is  contributins<  to  unemployment  amd 
hardship  In  a  number  of  communities 
In  the  Nation  where  we  have  been  try- 
ing very,  very  hard  to  Improve  economic 
opportunities  and  to  provide  better  job 
conditions  for  the  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dent,  delivered 
an  outstanding  message  on  May  2.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
May  2.  1967,  page  11407,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the 
House. 


the  local  chamber  of  oommerce.  Mr 
Walter  Gates  of  Walt's  Nursery,  and  the 
Sears  Roebuck  Co.,  to  contribute  trophies 
and  awards  for  winners  of  the  beautlfl- 
caAloa  contest.  This  Is  the  flrst  time  that 
students  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  have 
conducted  a  community-wide  beautlflca- 
Uon  contest.  They  say  that  the  slogan 
"Keep  America  Beautiful"  should  first 
start  on  a  community  level. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  out- 
standing cltiaenshlp  demonstrated  by 
these  students  at  Mount  Gleason  Junior 
High  Their  actions  are  proof  that  real 
progress  Is  made  at  the  local  community 
level  This  effort  to  make  Sunland- 
Tujunga  more  beautiful  costs  the  tax- 
payers nothing.  It  comes  from  the  basic 
spirit  of  community  service  which  moti- 
vates every  good  American.  It  is  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  Federal  beautlflcatlon 
program  which  will  cost  taxpayers 
nearly  $800  million.  Americans  should 
follow  the  excellent  example  of  the  stu- 
dents  at  Mount  Glea.son  School. 


NASSER    REFUSING    TO    PAY    DEBT 
TO   UNITED   STATES 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  UPI  article 
which  says  United  Arab  Republic  Presi- 
dent Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  now  is  refus- 
ing to  repay  $200  million  in  debts  to  the 
United  States.  Typifying  the  type  of 
gratitude  expressed  by  despots,  Nasstr 
ranted  and  raved  agahist  the  United 
States  and  accused  this  Nation  of  want- 
ing to  rule  the  globe.  Then.  In  a  real 
touch  of  irony,  he  said  he  would  not  pay 
back  what  he  owes  us  until  we  extend 
him  more  credit 

In  January  1965  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill  that  would 
have  cut  off  any  further  Public  Law  480 
shipments  to  Nasser.  There  was  evidence 
at  that  time  that  the  program  was  being 
abused,  that  foodstuffs  were  not  being 
used  to  feed  Egyptlaiis  but  as  barter  for 
Nasser's  Mldeastem  schemes.  Nasser 
was  also  telling  us  to  "go  drink  from  the 
sea"  at  the  time. 

My  amendment  was  adopted  witli  77 
Democrats  joining  a  unanimous  Republi- 
can vote.  But  then  President  Johnson 
got  busy,  arms  were  twisted,  and  within 
10  days  42  Members  switched  tlielr  vote 
when  I  offered  a  motion  to  Instruct  the 
conferees  to  stand  by  the  House  posi- 
tion. 

Since  that  time  we  have  shipped  $83 '  2 
million  worth  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
today  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  this 
pressure  play  on  behalf  of  Nasser  by  the 
White  House.  I  say  It  Is  high  time  we 
call  a  halt  to  any  fiirther  shipments  to 
Nasser  under  this  program. 


May  U,  1967 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  POREION  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURINa  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION—PERMISSION TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommlt- 
lee  on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
l.s  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Seimle  Republican  policy  committee  has 
prepared  a  staff  report  on  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

Interpretations  of  this  report  have 
been  all  over  the  press. 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
report.  I  have  gone  to  the  policy  com- 
mittee staff  for  a  copy  and  to  individual 
Senators. 

It  Is  either  out  of  print  or  unavailable. 

I  have  asked  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  cannot  get 
an  affirmative  response.  On  the  House 
.-ide,  we  have  no  copies. 

However,  with  no  trouble  at  all,  I  can 
i:et  the  statement  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  tMr.  Dirksen]  answering 
or  explaining  the  report. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  duty  to 
point  out  the  errors  of  this  administra- 
tion on  Vietnam,  and  when  it  begins  to 
do  its  duty  It  Is  smothered. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  made  freely 
available. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE   UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

CALX     or     THE     House 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
arrange  a  quonmi  for  the  House  to  hear 
the  President's  message,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  AliBESlT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[ItollNo.82) 

Ashley 

Plndley 

Montgomery 

Barrett 

Fisher 

Moorhead 

Bingham 

Ford, 

Morse.  Mass. 

Blanton 

William  D. 

Morton 

BolUng 

Fraser 

Nix 

Bow 

Prellnghujrsen 

OUara,  Mich. 

Brademas 

Oettys 

Passman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Olbbons 

Pool 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Buchanan 

Hanna 

Relfel 

Bush 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rlegle 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Harrison 

Rivers 

Celler 

Harvey 

Ronan 

CkJlller 

H*bert 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

Hollfleld 

St.  Onge 

Corman 

Irwin 

Scherle 

Cowger 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Culver 

Karth 

Shipley 

Davis,  Wis. 

Keith 

Taft 

Dawson 

Kyi 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dent 

Landrum 

Tlernan 

Dlggs 

McBwen 

Utt 

Downing 

MalUlard 

Watts 

Everett 

Meeds 

Williams.  Miss 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Younger 

The  SPB!AKKR.  On  this  rollcall  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  RAIL  SITUATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  118) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  l'\)reign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

INTRODUCTION 

On  Monday,  at  my  request,  the  Con- 
gress acted  to  protect  the  country  for  47 
days  against  the  Intolerable  injury  of  a 
nationwide  railroad  strike. 

This  additional  period  affords  the  par- 
ties to  the  current  dispute  another  op- 
portunity to  settle  it  by  agreement. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  to  insure 
that  by  public  action  we  guard  the  public 
Interest  against  a  continuing  failure  of 
private  responsibility  in  this  case. 

We  cannot  leave  ourselves  vulnerable, 
as  a  people,  to  the  dangers  of — 

A  disruption  in  the  flow  of  arms  and 
material  to  the  500,000  valiant  men  in 
Southeast  Asia  who  are  making  sacrifices 
greater  than  any  of  us  are  called  upon 
to  make; 

Food  shortages  and  health  hazards  in 
our  cities; 

The  paralsrsis  of  our  economy; 

A  rising  tide  of  unemplojmient,  as  fac- 
tory doors  close  for  lack  of  raw  material. 

I  reviewed  this  situation  in  detail  in 
my  message  to  the  Congress  on  April  10. 
Only  a  summary  is  necessary  here. 

The  dispute  Is  between  virtually  all  of 


the  major  railroads  euid  six  shopcraft 
imlons  representing  137,000  railroad  em- 
ployees who  inspect,  maintain,  and  repair 
locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock. 
Without  the  continuing  service  of  these 
workers,  the  Nation's  railroads  cannot 
operate. 

The  disagreement  In  this  case  is  mainly 
about  wages. 

There  have  been  8  months  of  collective 
bargaining  and  mediation  in  the  current 
roimd  of  railroad  contracts. 

During  these  months,  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining  has  produced  set- 
tlements between  the  railroads  and  11 
other  unions,  representing  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  railroad  workers. 

THE  SEAXCH  lOR  SETTLEKKNT 

There  have  been  diligent  and  extended 
efforts  to  achieve  settlement  of  the  shop- 
craft  dispute.  This  record  is  important, 
and  I  urge  you  to  consider  it  carefully : 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1966, 
private  collective  bargaining  between  the 
parties  proceeded,  flrst  at  the  local  level 
and  then  at  the  national  level,  as  the 
parties  pursued  their  search  for  settle- 
ment. 

From  October  1966  through  early  Jan- 
uary 1967,  the  National  Mediation  Board 
worked  with  the  parties.  The  Issues  were 
refined,  the  differences  narrowed. 

On  January  6,  1967,  the  National  Me- 
diation Board  advised  the  parties  that 
its  mediation  efforts  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful and  offered  arbitration.  The  rail- 
roads accepted  but  the  unions  declined. 

On  January  19,  1967,  the  National  Me- 
diation Board  advised  me  that  the  serv- 
ices of  an  Emergency  Board  were  neces- 
sary In  this  case. 

On  January  28,  1967,  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  I  appointed  such  a  Board, 
chaired  by  David  Glnsburg,  a  distin- 
guished Washington  attorney;  John  W. 
McConnell,  president  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Frank  J.  Dugan, 
professor  of  law  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Emergency  Board  conducted  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  Into  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  compiled  a  record  of  over  1,000 
pages.  On  March  10,  1967,  it  made  a 
series  of  recommendations  on  the  basis 
of  that  record. 

These  recommendations  provided  a 
new  centerpoint  around  which  further 
negotiations  could  revolve.  They  were 
accepted  by  the  railroads  but  not  by  the 
imlons. 

The  full  cycle  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  ran  out.  A  strike  was  called  by  the 
unions  for  12:01  ajn.,  Thursday,  April  13. 

I  proposed  to  the  Congress  on  April  10 
an  extension  of  the  period  of  statutory 
restraint  imder  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
for  20  additional  days.  The  Congress 
promptly  enacted  that  proposal. 

THE     FAHT     PANEL 

As  soon  as  the  Congress  extended  the 
no-strike  period  for  20  days,  I  asked  three 
distinguished  Americans  with  long  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  labor  management 
relations  to  serve  on  a  Special  Mediation 
Panel.  They  were:  Charles  Fahy,  re- 
cently retired  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  as 
Chairman;  Dr.  John  T.  Ehinlop,  professor 
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of  eoonomics  at  Harvard,  and  Dr.  George 
W.  Taylor,  professor  of  Industry  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  10  days  the  Special  Panel  worked 
patiently  and  with  grreat  skill,  seeking  to 
close  the  gap  which  separated  the  parties 
by  encouraging  a  voluntary  resolution  of 
the  dispute  through  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Then,  drawing  upon  the  parties'  own 
proposals,  the  work  of  the  Emergency 
Board  and  their  own  experience  of  10 
days  of  Intensive  mediation,  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel  developed  a  proposal. 
In  their  judgment,  this  proposal  repre- 
sented the  conclusions  the  parties  them- 
selves could  very  well  have  reached  If  the 
Rlve-and-take  of  collective  bargaininii? 
had  resulted  in  agreement.  As  the  Panel 
stated  to  the  parties  in  its  report  to  me : 

We  aAk  the  parties  to  ^ree  now  to  uilt 
■uggeated  basis  for  settlement  of  this  dis- 
pute. The  matter  !s  one  of  dollars  and  cents 
alone,  and  the  real  differences  between  the 
parties  In  our  judgment  are  not  great  We 
cannoi  aay  our  proposals  contain  precisely 
the  correct  tlt^urea:  but  we  can  say  '>ur  term* 
are  reasonable  and  nut  unjust.  There  Is  no 
way  In  which  perfect  precision  about  a  .^^ikt- 
ter  of  this  kind  can  be  reached  To  carry  the 
dispute  further.  In  light  of  the  consequences 
of  doing  so.  would  not  be  Justifiable  espe- 
cially after  so  muc.*!  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  matter. 

Despite  this  plea,  both  parties  declined 
to  accept  this  basts  for  settlement. 

On  April  24,  after  hearing  testimony 
from  the  Panel  and  the  parties  to  this 
dispute,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  called  upon  the  par- 
ties "to  seriously  reconsider  as  the  basis 
for  settlement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Special  Mediation  Panel." 

This  summons  went  unheeded 

Monday,  the  Congress  acted  again,  at 
my  request,  by  extending  the  no-strike 
period  for  an  additional  47  days,  until 
12:01  a.m.  on  June  19,  1967. 

TO    BalDCB    THK    CAP 

This  Is  a  record  of  a  free  society  going 
to  the  very  limit  to  permit  private  re- 
sponsibility to  play  Its  part. 

It  Is  a  record  of  risking  everything 
except  national  catastrophe  on  free  col- 
lective bargaining. 

It  Is  also  a  record  of  collective  bar- 
gaining almost  doing  Its  job — narrowly 
falling — but  coming  close  enough  to  of- 
fer clear  guidance  for  the  completion  of 
the  task. 

The  remaining  dispute  Is  principally 
about  narrow  differences  regarding  the 
amount  of  the  general  increase,  about 
the  amount — but  not  the  principle — of 
an  "Inequity  adjustment"  covering  Jour- 
neymen and  mechanics,  and  about  the 
length  of  the  contract  period. 

What  is  called  for  now  is  a  procedure 
to  complete  collective  bargaining,  not  to 
replace  It — to  bridge  the  remaining  gap 
this  bargaining  has  not  closed. 

Nothing  here  warrants  resort  to  a 
compulsory  arbitration  procedure  which 
would  disregard  all  that  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining has  accomplished  and  substitute 
the  unfettered  discretionary  decision  of 
others. 

The  situation  does  not  warrant  seizure 
by  the  OoTemment  of  the  railroad  prop- 
erties. President  Kennedy  well  defined 


the  dlfflcultles  of  such  a  course  of  action 
when  confronted  with  a  similar  situation 
In  July  19«3.  He  rejected  seizure  of  the 

railroads  "as  creating  complex  legal  and 
financial  problems  for  the  Oovernment, 
and  as  merely  postponing  the  day  of 
reckoning  ■■  Seizure  of  these  properties 

would  also  be  offensive  to  the  equities 
Involved  In  the  present  situation. 

The  solution  here  is  one  which 

As.sures  the  Nation  the  continued 
availability  of  railroad  transport. 

Gives  full  effect  to  the  record  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  this  case  and  builds  on 
the  necotlations  whloli  have  taken  place. 

Looks  toward  the  ultimate  resolution 
of  this  dispute  by  ak'reement 

Provides  only  the  means  to  bridge  the 
remaining  gap  bctwi-en  the  parlies 

Tills  solution  is  supplied  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Mediation 
Panel  and  the  advice  I  have  received 
from  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  my  top 
advi.sers  in  the  executive  branch 

THE    PB.ipr>SAL 

I  propose  a  joint  resolution  aulhorlz- 
liiK  the  establishment,  for  a  90-day  no- 
strike,  no-lockout  period,  of  a  five-mem- 
ber Special  Board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  All  will  be  public  members." 
But  I  Intend  to  appoint  one  member  with 
a  manaKement  background  and  one 
member  with  a  labor  background. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  will  be 
the.se 

For  the  first  30  days  after  enactment 
of  the  joint  re.solutlon.  the  Board  would 
engage  In  intensive  mediation  with  the 
parties  to  encourage  and  stimulate  a 
final  resolution  of  the  Issues  In  dispute. 
Beginning  on  the  31st  day.  If  no  a^ree- 
ment  has  betn  reached,  the  Board  would 
be  authorized  to  hold  hearings  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Special  Mediation 
Panel  proposals  of  April  21,  designed  to 
Implement  the  collective  bargaining  con- 
templated by  the  Emergency  Board  rec- 
o.Timendations  meet  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

Are  in  the  public  Interest, 
.\re  a  fair  and  equitable  extension  of 
the  collective  bargaining  In  this  case. 

Protect  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
e.s.s.  and 

Fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act. 

By  the  60th  day.  If  there  Is  still  no 
agreement,  the  Board  would  file,  with  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  Its  deter- 
mination concerning  the  Special  Media- 
tion Panel  propo.'wls.  and  whether  any 
modification  of  the,se  proposals  Is  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  they  meet  these  cri- 
teria 

If  by  the  91st  day  there  Is  still  no 
agreement,  the  Special  Mediation  Panel 
proposals,  with  any  modifications  which 
the  Board  finds  necessary  to  Insure  con- 
formity with  lhe.se  criteria,  would  take 
effect.  They  would  continue  In  effect  until 
the  parties  reach  agreement  or  until  such 
time,  not  to  exceed  2  years  from  Janu- 
arj-  1,  1967,  as  the  Board  determines  to 
be  proper. 

For  the  period  after  that,  and  until 
final  agreement  is  reached  or  the  time 
specified  by  the  Board  expires,  the 
Boards  determination  would  have  the 
same  effect — Including  the  preclusion  of 


resort  to  strike  or  lockout — as  though  It 
was  arrived  at  by  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

A  final  agreement  reached  by  the  par- 
ties at  any  time  would  supersede  the 
Board's  determinations  and  would  apply 
retroactively,  if  tlie  parties  so  agree. 

CONC1.USION 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on  this  pro- 
pasal. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  these  railroads 
and  unions  to  finish  this  Job  themselves. 
The  only  completely  successful  cone  u- 
sion  of  this  case  will  come  not  from  an 
act  of  necessity  by  the  Congress  but  from 
an  act  of  responsibility  by  the  parties. 

It  Is  within  their  power  to  close  the 
gap  In  this  case  by  heeding  the  call  of 
their  country-  to  reason  tosether.  Their 
taking  the  last  few  steps  to  settlement  will 
show  the  world  the  Industrial  states- 
manship wh.cii  Is  the  pride  of  America 

All  Americans  believe  In  the  rit'ht  of 
management  to  healthy  profits.  All 
Americans  believe  in  the  right  of  work- 
ers to  a  just  and  bountiful  wage. 

All  of  as  realize  our  progress  In  labor 
relations  m  this  country  We  recognize — 
and  take  pride  In— the  significant  strides 
we  have  made  In  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  worklngman,  while  at  the 
same  time  Improving  the  profits  of  the 
employer. 

Wc  have  met  many  of  the  problems 
of  poverty,  of  substandard  working  con- 
ditions, of  depre.ssion  and  business  fail- 
ure. But  each  step  forward  has  brought 
us  new  problems — problems  of  prosperity, 
of  technological  progress,  of  sharing  the 
affluence  that  is  our  blessing. 

All  Americans  recognize  that  there  Ls 
a  management  Interest  and  a  labor  In- 
terest. But  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
Interest  of  management  and  the  Interest 
of  labor  must  bo  the  public  Interest — a 
time  when  people  must  be  fed.  when 
soldiers  must  be  supplied,  when  water 
must  be  kept  potable,  and  when  factories 
must  not  be  allowed  to  close  down  for 
lack  of  materials. 

I  believe  the  action  I  propose  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest  and  In  the  Interest  of 
management  and  labor.  It  represents  the 
slightest  po.sslble  Intrusion  upon  the 
proce.ss  of  collective  bargaining.  Indeed, 
In  the  long  run  I  believe  it  will  preserve 
the  collective-bargaining  process  in  the 
railroad  industry. 

This  proposed  Joint  resolution  will 
not  ,solvc  all  the  dlfflcultles  prosperity 
brings  to  labor  relations.  But  we  must 
take  this  action  now,  as  we  continue  and 
renew  our  search  for  a  just  and  general 
solution  to  emergency  strike  or  lockout 
problems  in  our  country. 

I  urfie  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  this  Joint  resolution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  May  4.  1967. 


STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROPOSAL  TO  EXTEND 
COLLECTIVE  BARGAII^TINO  IN  THE 
RAILROAD  DISPUTE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  then  objection  to 
the  request  oif  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  just  proposed  an  effective — 
and  I  beUeve  equitable  and  enterprising — 
formula  to  help  bring  about  settlement 
in  the  railroad  dispute. 

The  President  has  rightly  noted  that 
the  two  sides  In  this  dispute  are  close  to 
an  agreement  through  free  and  unfet- 
tered collective  bargaining.  The  Presi- 
dential proposal  will  build  upon  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  without  com- 
promising the  Integrity  of  either  side  or 
abusing  the  process  of  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining. 

I  cocomend  the  President  for  studiously 
avoiding  such  extreme  measures  as  seiz- 
ure of  the  railroads  or  restoring  to  ctan- 
pulsory  arbitration. 

The  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
President  is  a  reasonable  solution  to  a 
very  difBcult  situation.  We  cannot  afford 
a  railroad  strike  that  would  cripple  our 
economy  and  impair  our  national  secu- 
rity. But  neither  can  we  willingly  sac- 
rifice the  principles  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Fortunately,  in  my  judgment.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  found  a  workable, 
practical  formula  for  remedying  the  out- 
standing differences  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  this  dispute.  For  this 
I  applaud  the  President. 

I  know  that  the  great  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
give  the  Joint  resolution  recommended  by 
the  President  speedy  and  thorough  con- 
sideration. This  joint  resolutlan  Involves 
a  responsibility  which  none  of  us  can 
escape.  The  situation  which  confronts  the 
country  demands  that  we  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people. 

We  trust  that  when  the  Congrtsi  has 
acted  upon  this  matter  the  parties  will 
quickly  settle  their  remaining  differences 
and  arrive  at  an  agreement  which  will 
satisfactorily  resolve  this  troublesome 
problem. 

CASH  AWARDS  MADE  DURING  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1966  TO  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  FOR  SUG- 
GESTIONS, INVENTIONS,  AND  SCI- 
ENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  on  cash 
awards  made  during  fiscal  year  1966  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  sug- 
gestions, Inventions,  and  scientific 
achievements. 

This  Government  continually  strives 
to  increase  the  e£Ekciency  and  eccmomy  of 
its  operations.  The  cash  awards  Incen- 
tive program  Is  a  vital  part  of  that  effort. 
By  rewarding  ideas  and  accomplish- 
ments which  help  to  lower  costs  and  Im- 


prtyre  effecttvmess,  we  Improve  the  oper- 
ations of  Govemmoit  and  encourage  the 
search  for  new  solutions  and  better 
methods  ot  operation. 

Inoenttre  awards  have  been  available 
to  clvUlan  employees  of  the  Government 
for  many  years.  In  1985,  the  Congress 
extended  these  benefits  to  our  men  and 
women  In  uniform. 

The  reports  I  am  transmitting  today 
clearly  eonflrm  the  value  of  the  contri- 
butions which  members  of  our  Armed 
FfHTCs  are  maldng  toward  the  goals  of 
economy  and  efDdency : 

More  than  141,000  suggestions  were 
submitted  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

Some  25,700  of  these  suggestions  were 
adopted  and  cash  awards  totaling  about 
$378,000  were  made. 

"Ilie  saving  to  the  Government  and 
the  American  taxpayer  resulting  from 
these  Ideas,  In  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, was  more  than  $33  million. 

Many  Intangible  benefits  not  directly 
measurable  m  dollars,  such  as  improved 
safety  In  operations,  have  resulted  from 
the  suggestions. 

Many  IndlTldual  Ideas  produced  sizable 
benefits.  An  Air  Force  sergeant,  for  ex- 
ample, eliminated  the  need  for  a  large 
procurement  of  new  gyroscopes  by  sug- 
gesting an  Inexpensive  modification  of 
gyroscopes  already  on  hand.  This  saved 
$275,400.  In  the  Coast  Guard  an  enlisted 
man  proposed  a  modification  of  heli- 
ccpiUT  test  equipment,  making  It  im- 
neceesary  to  purchase  new  test  equip- 
ment which  would  have  cost  an  esti- 
mated $72,000. 

Equally  Important,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  $33  million  savii^  to  American 
taxpayers  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
many  thousands  of  individual  service 
men  and  women.  In  this  fact  lies  the  real 
importance  of  this  program.  For,  if  we 
are  to  have  true  econcany  and  efflclency. 
It  must  be  the  business,  not  just  of  a 
few,  but  of  all  the  men  and  women  serv- 
ing In  government. 

These  reports  provide  further  evidence 
of  the  erreat  service  being  rendered  to  the 
American  pecqile  by  the  members  of  oiu- 
Armed  Forces.  They  man  our  defenses 
with  unsurpassed  skill  and  courage.  They 
also,  as  these  reports  document,  bring 
new  economy  and  efDclency  to  the  opera- 
tions of  their  Government. 

Lywdon  B.  Johnson. 

Tot  Whtts  HotrsE,  May  4.  1967. 


MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  O'NEHIj  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  438 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  Res.  438 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  oX  this 
reaolutlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
158)  to  amend  aecUon  308  of  the  Merchant 
Marin*  Act.  19S6.  ao  as  to  require  future  au- 
thorlMition  of  funds  for  certain  programc 
of  the  Maritime  Administration.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  l>e  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 


hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  eontrc^ed  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Blerch&nt  Marine  and 
Fi&heries,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendmMit.  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  t>een  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  oonslderMl  as 
ordered  on  the  Mil  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  pa&sage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEELL  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  438  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  158, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  209  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  require 
future  authorization  of  fluids  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  158  Is  to  require 
that  after  December  31.  1967.  only  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  specifically 
authorize  by  law  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion for  the  following  categories  of  ac- 
tivity: 

First,  acquisition,  construction,  or  re- 
construction of  vessels; 

Second,  constructlon-dlflerentlal  sub- 
sidy and  cost  of  national  defense  fea- 
tures incident  to  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  reconditioning  of  ships; 

Third,  pajrment  of  obligations  incurred 
for  operating -differential  subsidy; 

Fourth,  expenses  necessary  for  re- 
search and  development  activities — In- 
cluding reimbursement  of  the  vessel 
operations  revolving  fund  for  losses  re- 
sulting from  expenses  of  experimental 
ship  operations ; 

Fifth,  reserve  fleet  expenses; 

Sixth,  maritime  training  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point, 
New  York; 

Seventh,  financial  assistance  to  State 
marine  schools;  and 

Eighth,  the  vessel  operations  revolving 
fund. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  place 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  a  basis 
comparable  to  that  now  In  effect  with 
regard  to  principal  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Astronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  major  programs 
within  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  438  in  order  that  H.R. 
158  may  be  considered. 

I  now  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  require  future  au- 
thorizations for  funds  for  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

This  is  done  to  place  It  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  agencies  within  the  ex- 
ecutive department;  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
NASA.  The  new  language  replaces  sec- 
tion 209(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  which  grants  authority  to  use 
appropriated  funds  "as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  committee  report  states  that 
changing  circumstances  since  World 
War  n  have  necessitated  a  closer  watch 
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on  the  annual  operations  of  the  Admin- 
IstraUon  and  Its  functions;  thus  the 
change  In  language.  The  committee  be- 
lieves an  annual  review  will  be  of  great 
value.  No  additional  cost  Is  foreseen  by 
going  from  the  general  language  and 
subjecting  the  Maritime  Administration 
to  an  annual  review  of  operations  by  the 
committee. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency do  not  oppose  the  legislation. 
which  was  reported  by  the  committee 
uiuuilmously. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  QARMATZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Coounittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  158 »  to  amend  section 
20«  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
so  as  to  require  future  authorization  of 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

The  motion  weis  agreed  to. 

D«  n«  coMMrrTKz  or  thi  wholc 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  158.  with  Mr 
OiAXHO  In  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr  6ar- 
JfATZl  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pwj,Yl  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  require  that,  after  December  31. 
1967.  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  specifically  authorize  by  law — may 
be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  Maritime 
Administration  for  Its  major  program 
activities. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  place 
major  activities  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration on  a  basis  comparable  to  that 
now  in  effect  with  regard  to  the  princi- 
pal activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
tenae.  the  US  Coast  Guard,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
within  the  executive  branch. 

When  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  was  originally  enacted,  the  admin- 
istering agency  was  the  US  Maritime 
Commission,  an  Independent  agency  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress. 

The  law  stated  In  broad  terms  our  na- 
tional maritime  policy  and  set  forth 
statutory  directives  and  guidelines  as  to 
specific  programs,  amd  how  the  author- 


ized  programs   should   be   Implemented 
on  a  long-range  basis. 

Under  the  law.  the  Commission  was 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  on  be- 
half of  the  United  SUtes.  and  make  such 
disbursements,  as  In  Its  discretion  were 
deemed  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
activities  authorized  by  the  act.  In  the 
same  manner  that  a  private  corporation 
may  contract  within  the  scope  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  Its  charter. 

The  act  established  a  revolving  fund, 
called  a  "construction  fund"  to  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  the  Commission 
In  carrymg  out  all  provisions  of  the  act. 
It  also  incorporated  continuing  au- 
thority for  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  are  nece&.sar>-  to  carr>-  out  the 
provLsions  of  the  act 

The  availability  and  use  of  the  con- 
struction revolving  fund  minimized  the 
need  for  seeking  specific  annual  a.iuiori- 
zation  for  appropriations  for  activities 
within  the  major  program  categories 

Since  shortly  after  World  War  II. 
however,  such  matters  as  the  transfer  of 
the  administration  of  maritime  func- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
the  denial  of  availability  of  the  corwtruc- 
tlon  revolving  fund,  and  other  self-im- 
posed limitations  have  had  the  practical 
effect  of  placing  the  operations  of  the 
agency  on  a  strictly  annual  basis. 

Our  committee — and  I  know  a  great 
many  other  Members  of  the  House — 
have  become  Increasingly  concerned  over 
the  decline  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  in  recent  years — at  a  time  when 
our  overseas  foreign  trade  is  expanding 
For  example,  in  1956.  when  our  total 
seaborne  trade — exclusive  of  military 
cargoes— was  223  nulllon  long  tons. 
Amerlcan-fiag  ships  were  carrying  20.4 
percent 

In  1966,  the  volume  of  cargoes  In  our 
foreign  trade  was  339  million  long  tons, 
and  American  participation  was  down 
to  7  percent 

As  our  merchant  marine  has  continued 
to  decline.  It  has  become  increasingly 
clear  to  our  committee  that,  if  It  Is  to 
properly  discharge  Its  legislative  respon- 
sibilities. It  must  have  statutory  authority 
to  review  maritime  programs  annually 
so  as  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  both 
the  program.s  and  the  policy  which  they 
serve  to  Implement. 

Annual  review  and  authorization  by 
our  committee  will  be  a  genuine  service — 
both  to  the  Congre.ss  and  in  our  na- 
tional Intere.st. 

The  situation  pre.sently  existing  with 
respect  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
is  similar  to  that  obtaining  with  the 
Coast  Guard  prior  to  1963. 

At  that  time  the  Coast  Guard  followed 
a  procedure  similar  to  that  presently  fol- 
lowed by  the  Maritime  Administration 
In  going  directly  to  the  Appropriations 
Conunlttee 

Since  enactment  of  the  legi-slation  cov- 
ering the  Coast  Guard,  an  annual  pres- 
enutlon  must  be  made  to  the  legislative 
committees — and  this  has  proven  ex- 
tremely effective  in  presenting  and  point- 
ing up  Coast  Guard  needs 

In  fact.  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
wrote  to  me  last  summer,  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Coast  Guard  authorization 


and  appropriation  bills,  expressing  his 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  operation 
of  the  authorization  legislation  and 
stated  that  he  felt  that  It  had  proven 
extremely  helpful  to  the  Cocut  Guard. 

The  bill  H.R.  158  Is  identical  In  pur- 
pose,  and  similar  In  form,  to  HJl.  18176. 
upon  which  hearings  were  held  and  a  rule 
was  granted  late  last  year. 

Further  hearings  have  been  held  this 
year,  to  which  all  Interested  parties  were 
Invited. 

Maritime  labor  and  management  wit- 
nesses, representing  all  segments,  were  In 
full  accord  with  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  stated 
that  If  we  felt  this  approach  were  desir- 
able. It  would  have  no  objection  to  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  assisted  in  drafting  clar- 
ifying amendments  to  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. 

It  is  believed  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation — requiring  armual  review  and 
authorization  by  the  Congress — will 
prove  to  be  of  value  to  the  Congress  In 
pointing  up  our  maritime  requirements. 
It  will  give  additional  focus  to  our  marl- 
time  problems,  and  assist  in  their  solu- 
tion, without  unduly  burdening  the  legis- 
lative process. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

I  strongly  urge  its  passage  by  the 
House 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  report  as 
well  as  the  bill  under  consideration  Itself 
that  there  Is  no  significant  additional 
cost  authorized  in  this  legislation  and 
that  the  only  cost  referred  to  Is  that  for 
administering  the  line  item  review  which 
will  come  back  from  the  Commission  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman's  committee 
for  annual  review? 

Mr  GARMATZ.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr  HALL.  Is  there  in  any  sense.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman,  an  open  end 
context  to  this  authorization  implied 
other  than  just  the  act  of  bringing  ju- 
risdiction back  under  the  committee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman? 

Mr  GARMATZ.  There  is  none.  That 
is  all. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  a 
departmental  report  in  here  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  action.  Is  it  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee, realizing  that  this  is  a  legislative 
matter  and  not  one  to  be  determined 
ultimately  by  the  executive  branch,  that 
that  objection  is  only  pertinent  Insofar 
as  control  of  subsidies  and  their  estima- 
tion in  advance  of  the  year  the  line 
Items  will  be  considered  Is  concerned? 

Mr    GARMATZ.     That  is  correct. 
Mr    HALL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  yielding  to  me  at  this  time 
and  for  giving  to  me  his  stralchtforward 
answers. 

Further.  Mr.  Ghalrman,  I  Just  want  to 
say  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Airllft-Seallft,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
and  wish  to  farther  state  that  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  l>een  asked  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mah-liard],  of  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  express 
his  regrets  at  being  imable  to  be  here 
today  during  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  158.  Unfortunately,  the  scheduling 
of  the  bin  for  consideration  by  the  House 
presented  a  conflict  with  an  engagement 
of  long  standing,  and  there  was  insuffi- 
cient time  for  making  alternate  arrange- 
ments. However,  he  has  requested  that  I 
convey  to  you  his  full  support  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  158. 

This  legislation  is  to  me  one  of  the 
most  important  and  most  significant  to 
have  been  considered  by  our  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  It 
\^ill  serve  to  correct  a  longstanding 
weakness  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee to  which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifikld]  re- 
ferred while  managing  the  consideration 
by  the  House  in  the  last  Congress  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  bin.  This 
bill,  HJl.  158,  would  accomplish  this  by 
requiring  authorization  of  the  funds  for 
certain  programs  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration to  precede  appropriations. 
As  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  effect  of  HJl.  158  would 
be  to  overcome  the  open-ended  author- 
ization provided  for  in  existing  law  in 
carrying  out  maritime  promotional  pro- 
grams under  the  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1938.  The  Tltal  and 
continuing  Interest  of  our  committee  in 
effectively  discharging  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  dictates  that  this  current  defi- 
ciency be  corrected. 

Hearings  were  held  on  a  similar  bill 
during  the  last  Congress  in  September 
1966  and  again  on  the  present  bill  under 
consideration  in  March  of  this  year.  All 
of  the  witnesses  except  one  at  both  these 
hearings  supported  the  legislation  with- 
out reservation.  The  singular  exception 
was  the  Maritime  Administration  which, 
although  not  opposing  the  legislation,  ex- 
pressed concern  that  it  might  burden 
present  procedures  by  requiring  an  ap- 
pearance l>efore  two  additional  congres- 
sional commltteeS'-our  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee. 

HJ^  158  is  not  intended  to  either  ham- 
per or  impede  the  legislative  process  of 
approprlatkin.  Rather,  it  Is  to  assist  in 
this  process  with  as  little  burden  as  pos- 
sible. 
The  bill.  TLB..  158,  would  not  affect  the 


appropriation  procedure  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  of  1968.  Authorization 
is  not  required  until  after  December  31, 
1967.  so  that,  if  enacted,  the  legltiatlon 
would  not  be  effective  until  next  year 
when  considering  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1069. 

In  addition,  the  leglsIaticHi  was  so 
drafted  as  to  require  authorization  for 
only  eight  items  enumerated  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  bill,  and  which  can  be 
broken  down  into  the  following  foiu: 
principal  promotional  functions:  vessel 
construction;  vessel  operations  and  asso- 
ciated research  and  development:  readi- 
ness of  reserve  dilpping  capability;  and 
training  of  licensed  maritime  persormel. 

The  bill  would  not  require  authoriza- 
tion for  such  items  as  salaries  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Maritime 
Administration;  Federal  ship  mortgage 
insurance  fimd;  the  war  risk  insurance 
revolving  fund;  or  various  advances  and 
reimbursements  to  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration of  intragovemmental  funds. 

Such  items  were  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  with  the  view  of 
limiting  our  committee's  review  only  to 
those  items  ocuuidered  essential  for  the 
promotion  of  the  industry  and  with  the 
view  of  minimizing  the  effect  of  our  com- 
mittee's review  upon  the  appropriation 
process. 

I  do  not  believe  the  allegation  that  this 
legislation  would  burden  the  present  leg- 
islative process  will  stand  up  under  close 
scrutiny.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
hftaringK  on  a  similar  measure  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  qtiestloned  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration witness  at  some  length  on 
this  matter  and  received  the  admission 
that  currently  an  appearance  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  requires 
only  from  4  to  6  hours.  As  I  remarked  on 
that  earlier  bearing : 

Four  to  aiz  hoorm,  and  you  are  complaining 
about  tb*  amount  ot  wott.  involved  and  tbe 
burden? 

It  seems  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
concern  over  burdening  present  legis- 
lative procedures  is  not  well-founded. 
Moreover,  failure  to  enswrt;  this  legisla- 
tion could  prove  to  be  a  disservice  to 
both  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
taxpayer  by  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
expertise  of  our  committee  in  providing 
guidelines  for  certain  key  maritime  pro- 
motional programs.  As  I  once  remarked 
ooneemtaig  similar  legislation: 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  In  fairness  to  the 
needs  of  our  maritime  affairs  tbat  if  the 
Blercltant  ICarUM  Oommlttee  could  Invite 
outside  ■ItiMif  from  agendce  ot  Govern- 
ment to  ezpresa  vlewB  freely,  we  could  come 
up  with  a  more  knowledgeable  Juatiflcatlon 
for  the  spending  of  a  lot  of  taxpayer's  money. 

To  further  refute  and  to  assuage  the 
fears  that  this  bill  would  Impede  the 
appropriation  process,  I  am  attaching 
to  my  statement  under  permission  ob- 
tained eaiiler  in  the  House  an  appendix 
which  tabulates  tlie  timetable  in  han- 
dling Coast  Guard  authorization  UUs. 
which  has  been  the  responsibility  of  our 
committee  since  1963.  Since  assuming 
jurisdiction  over  the  Coast  GuEurd  au- 
thorlsatian  legislation,  our  committee 
has  coisidered  five  such  bills.  Signifi- 


cantly, the  average  elapsed  time  from 
date  of  introduction  of  the  legislation  to 
the  date  of  its  being  reported  to  the 
House  has  been  only  slightly  more  than 
4  weeks,  evidencing  the  expeditious  man- 
ner in  which  our  committee  has  handled 
such  legislation  so  as  not  to  hamper  the 
legislative  process. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  note  to  my 
coUeagues  in  the  House  that  I  have 
brought  this  concern  of  burdening  the 
legislative  process  to  the  attention  of 
both  the  chairman  and  the  raiiking 
minority  member  of  our  committee.  I 
have  been  assured  by  both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen that  if  our  cc«nmittee  is  vested 
with  this  legislative  authority  provided 
for  in  H.R.  158.  subsequent  authoriza- 
tion legislation  for.  the  applicable  mari- 
time programs  will  be  handled  in  an  ex- 
peditious and  timely  manner  so  as  not 
to  impinge  upon  the  timetable  of  the 
Cwnmittee  on  Appropriations. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
and  make  crystal  clear  to  my  ccdleagues 
in  the  House  that  we  In  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  k>ok  upon  the  bill. 
HJl.  158,  as  a  two-edged  sword.  As  I 
admonished  one  industry  witness  on  an 
earlier  occasion,  and  I  quote: 

This  IB  not  neceasaniy  a  scheme  to  build 
up  the  merchant  marine  but  also  to  tighten 
up  and  to  provide  the  checks  and  balances 
of  Government  so  necessary  to  protect  our 
taxpayers.  I  think  there  are  two  arguments 
In  favor. 

One  Is  to  get  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  allow  the  Industry  to  express  Its 
opinion  and  to  reaect  tbat  In  authorising 
legislation,  and  the  other  is  to  tighten  up 
on  agencies  of  Government. 

Accordingly.  In  the  national  Interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  well-being  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  which 
time  and  time  again  has  proven  itself  to 
be  a  vital  national  asset.  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  bill.  HJR.  158,  be  favorably  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  today  has 
fewer  merchant  ships  than  she  did  in 
1936  when  Congress  passed  a  law  de- 
signed to  provide  an  adequate  American- 
flag  service  for  peace  and  for  war. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  help  get  the 
necessary  facts  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Its  passage  may  well 
point  up  why  the  percentage  of  U.S.-flag 
ships  in  the  world  is  oive-half  of  what  it 
was  three  decades  ago.  Its  passage  should 
point  up  wliy  the  percentage  of  U.S. 
goods  moving  overseas  in  American  bot- 
toms is  now  the  lowest  Ln  modem  history. 
Its  passage  may  find  the  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  dropped  to  fifth  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  size  of  its 
active  merchant  fleet,  and  why  it  is  down 
to  14th  in  shipbuilding.  Its  passage 
will  bring  to  light  why  70  percent  of  U.S. 
ships  are  20  years  or  older  and  due  for 
layup  within  the  next  few  years. 

But  more  than  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
passage  of  tills  bill  could  well,  and  I  be- 
lieve would,  provide  answers  and  solu- 
tions to  these  vital  problems  that  so 
deeply  touch  our  national  security  and 
our  i\ational  economy. 

I  do  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of 
HJl.  158. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr  Lknnon  !  who  l.s  a  valuable 
member  of  our  Subcommittee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine 

Mr.  LENNON  Mr  Chairman,  we  hear 
a  lot  in  the  news  media  about  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  rather  Intense  discu-sslon,  not 
nearly  as  much  In  the  Halls  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  and  In  the  Halls  of 
the  Senate  as  It  has  been  downtown  In 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue 

I  think  irrespective  of  our  Individual 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  American  merchant 
marine  today,  we  must  all  agree  that 
the  absence — and  that  is  what  we  have 
now — of  the  requirement  for  legislative 
review  on  an  annual  ba^sLs  of  the  .Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  program  of  con- 
struction and  operations  and  improve- 
ments— and  I  might  add  even  more  prob- 
lema — limits  the  Congress  and  therefore 
the  American  public  In  the  scope  of  its 
understanding  and  presentation  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  program 

How  do  you  get  the  attention  of  the 
public  through  a  public  forum'  Over  the 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Since  the 
committee  has  been  denied  authorlza- 
tlonal  authority  during  that  period  of 
time  we  have  not  been  able  to  attract 
to  such  hearings  as  we  have  had — and 
we  have  not  had  enoush— the  news  media 
which  would  probably  publicize  the  con- 
ditions— yes,  the  deplorable  condition — 
that  our  American  merchant  marine  is 
In  today. 

That  was  brought  rather  forcefully  to 
our  attention,  early  last  year,  because 
we  must  remember  it  is  the  fourth  arm 
of  our  national  defense  There  was  under 
consideration  last  year,  and  I  think  It 
Is  sl^mlflcant.  the  transportation  reorga- 
nizaUon  bill  which  established  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  which 
was  handled  so  effectively  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Chet  Holi- 
nxLD,  who  in  conscience  and  in  good 
faith,  as  he  saw  it.  resisted  the  efforts 
of  those  of  us — and  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  perponderant  majority  of  this  House — 
to  put  the  Maritime  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  His 
salient  objection  was  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  does 
not  have,  and  has  not  had  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  the  annual  legislative  ob- 
Ilgatlonal  authority  for  capital  improve- 
ments In  our  merchant  marine 

I  chatted  with  Chet  a  few  days  there- 
after and  he  said.  When  are  you  going 
to  make  an  eflfort  to  bring  a  bill  to  this 
floor  that  will  give  your  committee  this 


authorlzatlonal  authority?" 

He  said.  Let  me  remind  .vou  of  the 
fact  that  for  a  period  of  years,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  did  not 
have  the  authorlzatlonal  authority— but 
we  have  it  now  " 

I  said.  Well,  my  Kood  friend,  I  take 
It  then  that  you  will  support  this  legis- 
lation when  It  comes  to  the  floor."  ThLs 
was  late  last  fall 

He  said  to  me.  Al,  In  equity  and  in 
Justice,  I  would  have  to  .support  any  leg- 
islation which  would  give  a  legislative 
committee  the  authority  to  make  an  an- 
nual review  of  a  program  which  means 
so  much— and  which  would  mean  more 
than  it  does  now.  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica " 

I  think  you  gentlemen  are  conscious  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  A  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive? No  It  Ls  a  creature  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes,  a  .specialist  In  the 
field  to  advise  and  counsel  the  Congress 
It  l.s  the  right  arm  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  this  matter  Their  views  on 
this  legislation  were  .solicited 

I  now  quote  from  a  letter  received 
from  the  Comptroller  General  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill: 

The  procedure  contempUtetl  by  the  pro- 
fxwed  leglalatlon  would  strengt.^ien  the  con- 
trol of  your  committee  and  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate Conimerc-e  Committee  over  maritime  poli- 
cies by  etiablln/?  and  requiring  the  commit- 
tees to  annually  express  their  views  and 
rp'-ommenddtlons  concernlnip?  the  Manume 
Administration  budget  request  and  by  ap- 
pnivlng  authorlT^ng  legislation 

That,  my  friends,  is  a  crystal-clear 
message  to  this  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  legislative  branch  We  do  not 
anticipate  any  dlfiBculty  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  at  all 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington,  a  long-tUne  member  of  this 
committee,  has  called  your  attention  to 
the  fact  tliat  up  untU  3  years  ago  this 
same  committee  did  not  have  the  le«is- 
lative  authorlzatlonal  process  for  capital 
improvements  in  the  Coast  Guard,  ships, 
planes,  onshore  or  off.shore  installations 
It  has  been  a  very-  .satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, and  we  have  in  our  flies  letters  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  has  said  that 
It  never  has  had  more  splendid,  help- 
ful cooperation  during  this  period  of 
time 

We  ask  the  members  of  this  committee 
to  support  this  legislation  because  it  will 
.strengthen  your  position  For  the  first 
time,  you  will  have  brought  to  the  floor 
of  this  House  legislation  in  which  you 
will  participate  and  which,  by  your  vote, 
vou  will  make  the  determination  as  to 
what  extent  your  Federal  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  whom  you  are  here 
repre.senting  will  participate  in  construc- 
tion subsidies,  operational  subsidies,  and 


research  and  development  for  the  mer- 
chant marine. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.      Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlMnan  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  support  of  H.R.  158.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  one  of  the  most  Important  pieces 
of  legislation  that  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  during  the  13  years  that  I 
have  been  a  member. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  require 
that  after  the  end  of  this  year,  only  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  specifically 
authorize  by  law  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion as  provided  by  the  bill.  This  would 
pltice  the  Maritime  Administration  on  a 
basis  comparable  to  that  now  in  effect 
with  regard  to  principal  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard 

I  speak  with  authority  for  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee. 
I  have  seen  from  actual  experience  how 
effective  such  an  authorization  program 
can  be  by  having  an  annual  review  of 
a  program  as  provided  by  the  Coast 
Guard  authorization  law 

Since  its  pas.sage  in  1963.  it  has  given 
my  subcommittee  complete  oversight 
and  review  over  the  needs  and  future 
requirements  of  a  department  so  vital  to 
the  national  interest  and  defense  of  our 
country 

The  enactment  of  this  legi.slatlon  will 
be  most  helpful  to  our  full  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  when 
reviewing  the  annual  programs  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  should  be 
most  beneficial  over  maritime  policies 
This  legislation  is  most  essential  to 
the  future  of  the  American  merchant 
marine 

I  call  attention  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  the  language  In  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  which  Is  as  follows: 

The  propo8«d  legislation  would  strengthen 
the  control  of  your  committee  and  that  of 
the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee  over  mari- 
time pollcle«  by  enabling  and  requiring  the 
committees  to  annually  express  their  views 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  Mari- 
time .\dmlnlsUatlon'8  budget  request  by  ap- 
proving authorizing  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  prompt  enact- 
ment of  H  R  158 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

I  rise  in  support  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  In  urging 
that  the  House  pass  the  bill  H.R  158. 
which  would  require  future  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  certain  programs  of 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

As  a  member  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  comparable  authorization  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  As  our  committee  report  on  the 
authorization  legislation  for  the  Coast 
Guard  stated: 

By  requiring  legislative  review  and  au- 
thorization prior  to  appropriations  for  major 
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facllitiea  and  equipment,  oonatructlon,  and 
procurement  programs  on  an  annual  basis, 
your  Committee  bellevea  a  genulna  mtvIm 
can  be  rendered  to  both  the  CongreH  and 
XiM  agency  In  evaluating  and  carrying  out 
such  plans.  Yotir  Committee  has  felt  a  serious 
lack  in  responsiveness  to  the  Ooast  Ouard 
needs,  due  to  the  absence  of  authorization 
authority  as  provided  for  in  this  blU. 

This  same  need  exists  with  respect  to 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Unfortunately,  imder  present  law  our 
committee  which  has  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  merchant  marine  is  almost 
powerless.  It  has  neither  a  voice  nor  any 
control  whatsoever  over  the  future  direc- 
tion of  maritime  programs.  It  Is  in  this 
regard  Important. 

Currently,  the  best  our  committee  can 
seek  to  accomplish  is  to  review  Maritime 
Administration  programs  after  the  fact. 
The  committee's  views  and  those  of  ex- 
perts in  the  American  shipping  industry 
are  generally  denied  to  the  Congress. 
Perhaps  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  best  summed  up  what  we 
are  seeking  to  accomplish  with  HJl.  158, 
when  he  observed  concerning  earlier  and 
similar  legislation  the  following: 

The  procedure  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  strengthen  the  con- 
trol of  your  Committee  and  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  over  Blartttme  pol- 
icies by  enabling  and  requiring  the  Commit- 
tees to  annually  ezpreas  their  views  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration's budget  requests  by  approving 
authorizing  legislation. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  referred  to 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  adminis- 
tration about  the  alleged  burden  that 
this  bill  would  Impose  upon  the  legisla- 
tive process.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ter- 
rible plight  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  cries  out  for  a  solution.  If  it 
means  an  added  burden  on  the  legisla- 
tive process,  then  so  be  it.  We  must  find 
logical  and  proper  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  merchant  marine.  Our  fleet 
has  deteriorated  to  the  point  of  embar- 
rassment: the  averuge  age  of  our  ships  is 
unbelievable.  Unless  strong  affirmative 
action  is  taken  now,  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  some  of  our  ships  are  going  to 
be  40  or  45  years  old  before  they  are  re- 
placed. In  fact  we  have  testimony  to  this 
effect  from  an  administration  witness. 

The  number  of  overage  ships  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  reflecting  an 
adverse  and  cumulative  slippage  in  our 
vessel  replacement  program  adequately 
demonstrates  the  need  for  passage  of  the 
bill  H.R,  158. 

Concerning  the  fear  that  passage  of 
this  bill  would  serve  to  burden  current 
legislative  procedures,  I  only  wish  to 
point  out  that  similar  fears  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  Department  of  Treasury 
In  1963  concerning  authorization  legisla- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard.  However, 
subsequent  experience  with  the  Coast 
Guard  authorization  legislation  proved 
that  these  fears  were  unfounded.  Only 
last  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
noting  the  following : 

One  of  the  concerns  which  we  in  Treasury 
had  at  the  time  of  the  legislation  requiring 
authorization  prior  to  appropriation  for 
Coast  Guard's  capital  outlays  was  that  the 
additional  requirement  might  result  in  a 
later  appropriation  bUl. 

However,  this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 


We  ara  slnoaraly  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
your  CoBunlttM  baa  made  In  taking  prompt 
action  on  tiM  autboriaatkm  bill  each  year. 

Accordingly,  In  light  of  the  persistent 
and  continuing  decline  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  I  most  earnestly  solicit 
the  support  of  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  the  bill.  H.R.  158.  The  time  is 
long  overdue  for  this  remedial  action  and 
the  restoration  al  the  views  of  Congress 
in  the  formulation  of  our  Government 
programs  designed  to  promote  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  do  pass 
H.R.  158. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  HJl.  158,  not  be- 
cause it  is  an  answer  to  our  maritime 
dilemma  or  a  solution  to  a  national  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  general  erosion  of  our 
merchant  marine.  However,  if  followed 
up  in  the  years  to  come  by  an  aggres- 
sive Congress,  this  bill,  when  It  becomes 
law,  could  well  mean  a  poii.L  in  time  when 
the  condition  of  our  merchant  marine 
ceases  to  deteriorate,  and  we  begin  the 
long  and  tortuous  climb  toward  the  im- 
portant national  goal  of  a  strong,  pros- 
perous and  effective  merchant  marine. 

Establishing  broader  congressional 
authority  over  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration to  a  marked  degree  will  interject 
the  will  of  the  Congress,  the  initiative  of 
the  Congress,  and  thereby  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  create  a  new  and  dynamic 
maritime  policy  for  our  country.  In  fact, 
this  legislation  stands  out  in  marked 
contrast  to  a  trend  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  several  decades — a  trend 
to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  Initia- 
tive, the  responsibility  for  policy  devel- 
opment, from  the  Congress  to  the  Elxec- 
utive. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
goes  a  responsibility  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the 
House,  of  its  counterpart  in  the  other 
body,  and  in  fact  a  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  itself  to  assume  more  initiative 
in  the  oversight  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  we 
share  to  a  greater  extent  than  before  a 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  Join  all  elements  cf  the  private 
sector,  where  appropriate,  to  bring  for- 
ward a  new  program  of  ships,  a  new  level 
of  maritime  activity  as  part  of  our  basic 
economic  growth  and  as  pstrt  of  our  rela- 
tive position  with  other  nations  with 
whom  we  compete  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  srield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  StTLLiVAN],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
urging  enactment  of  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  effect 
of  this  bill  would  be  to  extend  to  the 


Maritime  Administration  the  same  rule 
that  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  and,  of  course, 
the  Coast  Ouard. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  urge  favorable 
action  on  this  bill  by  \he  members  of 
those  committees  who  have  had  experi- 
ence with  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
authorizing  legislation  within  their  juris- 
diction. 

It  enables  the  members  to  keep  them- 
selves informed  of  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  toward  which  they  have  re- 
sponsibilities and  further  enables  them 
to  arise  and  do  battle  on  the  floor  for 
the  Interests  of  their  particular  agencies. 

I  can  speak  with,  some  authority  on 
this  subject  as  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  since  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  observe  how  the 
Coast  Guard  authorizing  legislation  has 
operated.  Prior  to  its  enactment  we  had 
the  happy  experience  of  reading  about 
projected  Coast  Ouard  Installations  in 
the  newspapers,  unless  by  (diance  we  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  question  the 
Cofist  Ouard  on  the  particiilar  subjects 
at  some  earlier  time. 

Following  enactment  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  legislation  authorizing  their  needs 
for  the  year,  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  Coast  Ouard  presented  us 
with  a  clear  and  concise  program  for  the 
coming  year  and  we  were  able  to  act  with 
greater  background  knowledge  when  it 
came  to  voting  on  the  appropriations  for 
that  agency. 

While  I  realize  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Cconmlttee  has  the  interests  of  our 
charges  at  heart,  nevertheless,  I  also 
recognize  that  we  also  have  a  re^ransl- 
billty  as  members  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine C(»nmlttee  to  see  that  the  UJ3.  mer- 
chant marine  holds  its  position  on  the 
seas. 

I  strongly  urge  promprt;  enactment  of 
H.R.  158. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DellenbackI. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  everybody  here  today,  and 
probably  every  Member  of  this  body 
really,  in  truth,  Is  in  agreement  that 
there  Is  a  problem  that  exists  in  connec- 
tion with  our  merchant  marine.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  should  concern  ourselves 
with  this  problem. 

The  question  is  how  best  we  can  con- 
cern ourselves  with  this  problem. 

The  matter  of  legislating  is  a  commit- 
tee procedure.  We  all  know  this.  We  all 
recognize  the  great  responsibilities  this 
system  under  which  we  operate  places 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
no  wise  does  this  measure  seek  to  reduce 
or  to  eliminate  the  key  appropriation 
function  or  to  take  that  away  In  any 
fashion  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

This  bill,  in  simple  essence,  seeks  to 
relieve  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
a  portion  of  its  burden — of  that  portion 
of  its  responsibility  which  relates  to  a 
broad  scale  and  continuing  study  of  the 
merchant  marine,  that  will  and  should 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  com- 
mittee time.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
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■dUee.  with  all  its  oiher  burdens  and  all 
tU  other  load,  just  doea  noi  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  cire  to  thU  protolem. 

ThU  see^  to  make  sure  that  the  prob- 
lem oX  the  merchant  marme  will  be  ttlven 
a  thorough,  continuous,  and  oonUnued 
annual  study  by  a  committee  which  does 
have  the  time  to  give  to  It  It  wlU  be  a 
study  and  constant  surveillance  that  very 
definitely  needs  to  be  given  to  Uus 
prohlem. 

I  join  today  with  our  committee  chair- 
man. Mr.  QARMikTZ,  and  the  ranlaiit; 
Republicans,  Ur.  Mailliaao  and  Mr. 
Pklly,  and  the  other  members  ol  the 
committee  who  have  spoken  here  today 
In  urging  passage  of  H.R.  158. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  a  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Murphy  1.  a  member  of 
Uie  committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  a&sociate  my- 
•elf  with  the  remarka  of  the  distin- 
fuiahed  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
In  eodorslns  HJ*.  158.  I  believe  he  very 
adequately  stated  the  case. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  IMr. 
PuiYJ,  further  emphasized  the  need  for 
an  annual  review  of  the  UJ3.  merchant 
marine,  particularly  as  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  its  appropnaUons. 

Last  year,  in  two  overwhelming  votes, 
the  Houae  voted  to  keep  the  Maritmic  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  not  transfer  its  functions  to 
the  Etepartment  of  Transportation.  This 
was  an  acknowledgment  by  the  House 
of  its  COTicern  for  the  future  of  the  UJS. 
merchant  marine 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
than  86  bills  which  have  been  submitted 
by  Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
ol  the  aisle  to  make  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
OsanATzJ.  made  reference  to  this  in  his 
original  remarks 

I  believe  we  all  realize  that  the  present 
situation,  with  the  Maritime  Admmis- 
tratlon  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  under  an  Under  Secretary  of 
that  Department,  is  that  we  have  the 
U.S.  flag  on  the  seas  being  represented 
at  a  third  level  of  Ctovernment.  It  is  high 
time  that  an  independent  agency  was 
created  so  that  a  direct  voice  to  the  Pres- 
ident can  be  heard  In  resolving  the  very 
serious  problem  jeopardizing  this  indus- 
try. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  a  step  to- 
ward that  recognition,  and  in  this  year 
1967.  with  changing  technology  In  all 
our  industry  and  particularly  in  the 
maritime  areas,  this  step  neecb  to  be 
taken. 

I  heartily  endorse  HJl.  158,  and  I  urge 
Its  passage. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr  Pollock]. 
Mr.  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  our  distingiiished  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plsheriea  In  advocating  passage  of 
H.R.  158,  and  point  out  to  the  Congress 
that  the  measure  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee.  The  legisla- 
tion will  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  fisheries  by  re- 
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quuint;  authorization  of  funds  for  spe- 
cific programs  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration by  the  committee  to  precede  ap>- 
proprlation  of  the  funds  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  »e  are  all  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  serious  condition  of  the 
maritime  industry  It  la  of  such  signifl- 
eaiKe  I  feel  compelled  to  quote  herein 
the  provisions  of  a  .statement  by  the 
Republican  policy  committee  concernli^ 
Uie  major  crisis  in  the  American  mari- 
time industry 
mirVBLjc\fi     poLttrr     coMnrmj:     w&aNa    or 

MAJilR      LRI.SI3      IN       .^MrRICAN       MARmME      I.N- 
Ol-'STRY 

Due  to  negkect.  confiialon  aiid  a  gfnerai 
lUAbiliiy  to  meet  the  mounting  problem,  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Admuilatj-iiUun  Iua  "per- 
ml'ted  the  American  Maritime  Industry  to 
drift  Into  ft  major  crisis 

Today  the  United  .States  h».i  fewer  pri- 
vately owned  M^mng  merrhant  ships  than 
In  1936.  The  percentile  of  Dnlted  States 
flagships  In  the  worlds  merchant  fleet  is 
one-half  of  what  It  was  three  decades  ago 
The  percentage  of  American  gooda  moving 
■overseas  on  American  ghlps  Is  now  the  lowest 
in  modern  history  The  United  States  has 
dropped  to  fifth  amoni?  the  nations  In  the 
slae  of  our  active  merchant  rteet  and  pres- 
ently ranks  fourteenth  In  shipbuilding.  Thla 
n-kUonal  dlskcrace  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
Ch*t  70  :  of  our  slilps  are  twenty  years  or 
older  and  win  be  due  for  Uyup  within  tiie 
next  five  years 

More  than  two  years  h  ive  pas.sed  since  the 
.State  of  the  Union  message  In  1985  when 
the    President    promised     •  a   new    policy 

for  our  merchant  marine  "  To  date,  that 
promise  remains  on  ailed  MoreoTer.  In  re- 
cent testimony,  the  Secretary  of  Tnuisporta- 
Uoa  noted  Uiat  he  'would  not  seek  (the 
Preslden'/sl  concurrence  In  the  new  pro- 
gram until  r  could  assure  him  that  It  had 
general  sxipport  within  the  maritime  field 
However  I  must  now  report  that  we  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  agreement  which  will  make 
SUCH  a  program  a  reality"  Thus,  rather 
Chan  decUion,  we  have  experteoced  Indecl- 
alon.  In  place  of  ucuon.  there  tvas  been 
near  piiralysls  In  federal  leadership.  WhUe 
we  are  In  a  continued  state  :^i  decline,  the 
other  maritime  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  building  up  their  merchant  neets  I.HSt 
year  m<irked  the  third  successive  annual  rec- 
ord for  world  merctuint  shipping  launched. 

The  s«'r!ousne.ss  of  this  situation  Is  graph- 
IcaUy  reflected  by  comparing  tiie  American 
marUUne  Industry  wlUi  that  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. "A  1966  Survey  of  Ru.sslan  Merchant 
Shipping"  prepn.-ed  by  the  University  of 
Washington    dlsclosee  that 

"In  1963  the  Russians  constrxicted  1 15  ships 
while  America  launched  31  Between  1950 
and  1963  the  American  fleet  Increased  by  20 
fewer  ghlps  than  the  Russians  produced  In 
the  single  year  1963  Moreover,  the  amount 
of  American  seaborne  commerce  carried  In 
.American  ships  has  declined  from  an  already 
low  of  II  per  cent  In  19«0  to  around  7  per 
cent  today  The  Russians.  In  contrast,  iiave 
Increased  the  amount  of  freight  carried  In 
their  own  bottoms  from  33  per  cent  In  1956 
and  45  per  cent  In  l»6a  to  around  85  p«r  cent 
la   1965. • 

There  are  Indications  that  this  country's 
sea  transportation  forces  have  been  stretched 
to  the  limit  to  support  the  massive  military 
operations  in  Vietnam  In  order  to  meet  our 
obligations  there,  a  large  number  of  old 
ahlpe  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  mothball 
fleet.  These  vessels,  from  20  to  37  years  old. 
have  had  a  breakdown  rale  more  than  double 
the  privately  owned  commercial  fleet  under 
charter  for  Vietnam  service.  Although  faced 
with  these  dismal  statistics,  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  now  propo«ea  to  modernlee  more  of  our 
aging  reserve  fleet  while  only  increasing  the 


a««  mexciMuit  ship  oonstrucuoQ  In  Amerl- 
ciui  yards  from  13  to  16  aUlp*  a  year. 

Laat  year,  fcbe  AdminlstraUon  attempted 
to  trasaXer  the  U»rlUmc  AdnUnlstraUon  inuj 
Ib^  new  Deparun^at  oX  Tranfiportatlon.  Un- 
der Republican  leadership,  this  move  was  de- 
feated and  a  plan  was  advanced  that  would 
•Btabilah  an  Independem  UarlUm«  Admin- 
istration. The  propoaed  tranaXer  would  have 
dine  little  more  than  shift  the  marllune 
problem  to  a  new  department.  There  was  no 
sense  of  urgency  or  a  call  for  a  rvdlrectlon  of 
•floru  Rather  than  meeung  and  solving  tlie 
problems  oX  the  maritime  Industry,  they 
would  have  been  swept  under  a  bureaucrauc 
rug. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  Is  continuing  to 
display  a  dangerous  dUregard  for  the  very 
serious  problems  of  our  marlUme  Indtistry 
The  preMnt  situation  has  been  deacrlbed  by 
the  Jounuii  o/  Commerce  as  foUows: 

"It  is  cue  tiling  to  attempt  enUclng  the 
shipping  industry  Into  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  with  vague  promises  of  a 
totally  new  policy  It  Is  quite  another  to  dis- 
play by  current  acUons  a  curious  Indifference 
to  the  problems  of  merchant  shipping  and  to 
indicate—  when  discussing  the  subject  at 
all— not  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  what 
tlie  administration  Is  unwilling  to  do  or  keep 
on  doing." 

In  addition  to  lu  failure  to  develop  a 
meaningful  maritime  policy  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  has  undercut.  If 
not  scrapped,  the  forward-looking  ship  re- 
placement program  that  was  Implemented 
during  the  Eiaeniiower  AdmlnistraUon  At 
that  time.  It  was  clearly  apparent  that  un- 
less a  program  of  this  type  was  carried 
forward,  the  United  States  would  face.  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  a  maritime  crisis  of 
major  proportions.  Tlie  Administrations 
abandonment  of  the  Elsenhower  program 
has  triggered  Just  such  a  crisis  Its  current 
indeclslveness  and  failure  to  mount  any- 
thing more  than  a  minimal  program,  have 
escalated  the  crisis  to  a  point  where  It  la 
bordering  on  a  naUooal  catastrophe. 

This  Country  needs  and  must  tiave  a  mod- 
ern merchant  marine.  We  must  revitalize  and 
modernize  our  shipbuilding  Industry  if  the 
demands  of  the  future  are  to  be  met  The 
need  U^  develop  a  reasonable  and  defensible 
maritime  program  preaents  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity.  19«7  Is  a  year  of  decision 
for  the  American  Maritime  Industry.  Unless 
our  siilpbuildlng  effort  Is  Increased  our  de- 
fense commitments  throughout  the  world 
will  be  In  Jeopardy.  Indeed,  our  national  sur- 
vival may  depend  upon  the  shipping  that 
should  now  be  under  constrvictlon  but  which 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  has 
scuttled. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  becau.se 
I  believe  that  the  UJS.  merchant  marine 
will  be  strengthened  by  it.  It  is  high  time 
this  House  does  all  it  can  to  bring  our 
Nation  to  the  forefront  as  the  leading 
nation  in  the  field  of  shipping.  Our  fu- 
tiire  is  closely  related  to  the  position  we 
hold  among  the  community  of  nations  on 
the  seas.  This  legislation  Is  an  impor- 
tant step  In  the  direction  of  accom- 
plishing this  goal. 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  LeggettI. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  congratulate 
the  great  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,   for  pior^eerlng  the   develop- 
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ment  of  H.R.  158,  a  measure  to  confirm 
the  rather  natural  and  appropriate 
function  on  that  committee  of  formal 
oversight  and  authorization  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  annual  budget. 

Were  it  not  for  the  requirements  of 
.section  412  of  PubUc  Law  86-149,  1969 
Military  Authorization  Act  and  subse- 
quent amendments  thereof,  our  great 
Armed  Services  Committee  might  be 
similarly  without  a  well  defined  scope 
and  purpose.  Through  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
under  the  referenced  legislation,  we 
have  provided  the  broad  leadership  for 
our  current  nuclear  Navy  and  many  of 
the  Important  parts  of  our  current  de- 
fense system. 

While  the  Constitution  imposes  on  the 
Congress  the  duty  to  support  and  raise 
armies  and  navies  and  to  provide  for 
defense,  the  Constitution  also  provides 
that  Congress  has  the  duty  to  regulate 
commerce  and  how  better  could  this 
mandate  be  carried  out  than  to  enact 
the  pending  bill  vesting  broad  power  of 
oversight  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  United  States 
move  ahead  in  the  field  of  merchant 
.shipping.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  to 
carry  8  percent  of  our  commerce  while 
tiie  Soviets  carry  In  excess  of  90  percent 
of  their  own.  If  it  Is  worth  spending  $20 
billion  to  meet  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
moon  for  a  disavowed  military  purpose. 
it  Is  also  similarly  worth  while  to  spend 
a  few  billion  dollars  each  year  In  the 
form  of  ship  construction  and  operation 
differential  f tmds  to  meet  the  Soviets  on 
four-fifths  of  the  earth's  surface. 

I  find  many  people  and  new  agencies 
are  trying  to  solve  the  dilemma  of  a  20- 
year  decline  In  our  merchant  ship  pro- 
gram without  adequate  thought,  study,  or 
budget  In  mind  or  appreciation  of  the 
enormous  support  in  the  Congress  for  an 
adequate  program. 

I  personally  think  that  since  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  has  not  had  either 
the  liiltlative  or  administration  support 
in  the  past  that  It  is  now  up  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  to  postulate  a 
new  five-year  program  of  development 
to  get  the  United  States  back  Into  the 
international  shipping  competition, 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Downing]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  a  seapower 
capability  that  surpassed  the  British 
fleet. 

Our  colonial  leaders  recognized  that 
ships,  both  merchant  and  military,  would 
be  the  controlling  factor  In  the  gather- 
ing Revolutionary  conflict. 

It  was  supremacy  on  the  high  seas  as 
much  as  any  other  factor  that  enabled 
our  forefathers  to  develop  a  new  nation. 
America  ruled  the  waves  in  the  1770'8 
and  America  became  the  mightiest  na- 
tion on  earth  because  our  power  on  the 
high  seas  enabled  our  early  settlers  to 


take  full  advantage  of  our  Nation's 
great  resources  without  fear  of  aggres- 
sion from,  other  world  powers. 

Today,  200  years  after  we  established 
this  Nation  as  a  mighty  seapower,  the 
n.S.  seapower  capability  is,  or  certainly 
should  be,  a  sotu'ce  of  embarrassment  to 
the  mightiest  nation  on  earth.  To  me,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  we  in  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  watch  our  fourth  arm  of 
defense  wither  away.  We  must  reverse 
the  declining  trend  In  otu-  American-flag 
merchant  marine  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  Judgment,  one  of  the  first  steps  we 
should  take  is  the  passage  of  H.R.  158. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  must  have  statu- 
tory authority  to  review  maritime  pro- 
grams anhually.  Existing  law  does  not 
require  annual  legislative  review  of 
Maritime  Administration  programs  and 
it  Is  simply  Impossible  for  our  commit- 
tee to  assist  in  the  development  of  mari- 
time policy  or  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  administration  policy  and  pro- 
grams. 

Our  Nation  desperately  needs  a  more 
effective  merchant  marine  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  contribute 
to  maritime  effectiveness  by  care- 
fully anaJ^rzlng  Maritime  Administration 
needs  on  a  year  to  year  basis.  The  war  in 
Vietnsun  and  the  importance  of  shipping 
to  our  military  posture  in  southeast 
Asia  dramatize  the  importance  of  em 
armual  presentation  to  a  legislative  com- 
mittee. Communication  between  a 
branch  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  difficult 
in  times  of  conflict  and  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  can  never  hope  to 
be  informed  on  oiu-  merchant  marine's 
contributions  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  so 
long  as  the  law  falls  to  require  annual 
legislative  review  of  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration programs.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  precedents  involved  in  HR.  158. 
This  bill  would  simply  place  the  Mari- 
time Administration  In  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  activities  of 
the  Navy  Department  on  the  high  seas 
are  subject  to  annual  legislative  review; 
the  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  the 
high  seas  are  subject  to  annual  legisla- 
tive review,  and  I  believe  the  American- 
flag  merchant  marine's  activities  on  the 
high  seas  should  similarly  be  made  sub- 
ject to  annual  legislative  review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
cure  all  of  the  ills  of  the  American-flag 
merchant  marine  but  paissage  of  this  bill 


will  be  extremely  helpful  to  our  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
membership.  We  are  all  concerned  over 
the  deplorable  state  of  our  merchant 
fleet  and  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  take 
part  in  the  evolution  of  policies  and  pro  - 
grams  that  will  restore  our  merchant 
fleet  to  a  dominant  position  on  the  high 
seas.  We  cannot  legislate  effectively 
without  knowledge  and  imderstanding 
of  the  Maritime  Administration.  This 
bill  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  imderstanding 
that  we  must  have.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  bill  overwhelming 
support. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  has  a  sound  back- 
ground In  its  support  of  this  legislation. 

A  similar  situation  with  respect  to 
Coast  Guard  activities  existed  prior  to 
1963.  During  that  period  the  Cotist  Guard 
went  directly  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  its  requests  for  money  under 
a  blanket  and  continuing  authorization, 
and  the  committee  charged  it  with  its 
oversight — our  OMimiittee — had  no 
knowledge  of  its  needs  or  requests. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  Coast 
Guard  activities  it  was  necessary  for  the 
committee  to  conduct  hearings — usually 
on  a  biennial  basis,  regarding  Coast 
Guard  activities  and  these  furnished  a 
very  poor  substitute  for  a  presentation  to 
the  committee  with  authorizing  power. 

We  have  foimd  that  since  the  Coast 
Guard  is  required  to  present  its  require- 
ments with  respect  to  hardware  to  our 
committee,  that  both  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  committee  have  beneflted,  since 
it  has  caused  the  Coast  Guard  to  be  more 
specific  suid  informative  concerning  Its 
needs. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  and  expectation 
that  a  similar  effect  would  be  achieved 
with  the  Maritime  Administration  if  this 
bill  becomes  law. 

The  only  objection  that  we  have  heard 
to  the  proposal  is  that  it  might  entail 
more  work  for  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 

If  the  present  state  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  any  indication,  it 
could  well  be  that  more  work  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  is  strongly 
recommended. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  bill  is  a  most 
important  one  and  will  be  one  large  step 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  our  mer- 
chant marine. 


U.S.  oceanborne  foreign  trade  carried  in  dry  cargo  ships,  1921-63 
(Millions  ol  long  tons] 


Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Year 

Total 

United 
States 

Percent 

Total 

United 
States 

Percent 

Total 

United 
States 

Percent 

1821 

34.0 
29.1 
31.2 
32.6 
32.6 
47.8 
88.7 
32.2 
82.8 
28.9 

aa9 

11.5 
8.9 
8.8 

10.3 
9.3 

10.2 

las 

10.2 

ia4 

8.1 
6.7 

33.0 
34.0 
32.0 
31.8 
28.6 
21.3 
31.2 
31.7 
32.1 
81.1 
82.1 

12.4 
20.8 
23.1 
21.9 
24.8 
27.3 
25.4 
26.3 
29.1 
26.6 
19.9 

S.4 
7.3 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
7.8 
5.8 

44.0 

35.0 

31.0 

3Z4 

28.4 

29.6 

,     32.0 

•     30.8 

-'     31.2 

aas 

29.4 

47.2 
49.9 
54.3 
54.5 
57.4 
76.3 
59.1 
68.5 
61.3 
51.5 
4a7 

16.9 
17.2 
17.1 
17.4 
16.4 
18.3 
18.7 
18.3 
19.4 
15.8 
116 

35.9 

1822 

34.4 

1823             

31.6 

1824             

31.9 

192fi 

28.5 

1826 -- 

24.3 

1827 

31.6 

1828 

31.3 

1828    

31.7 

18S0 

30.8 

1981 

sas 
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Taw 


Biportt 


Total 


UaltMl 

Stat«B 


1982,... 

ion 

t&8 
l&O 
l&O 
l&S 
17.9 
3&S 
23.4 
24.4 
28.t 
26.S 
2&1 
17. « 
&2 
38.9 

fias 

aas 

K.i 
40.8 
&9 
71.9 

a.  7 

42.8 
4a.2 

73.1 
tS.7 
UIB.1 

aa.t 

7?.  I 
S8.4 

86.9 
92.1 

^m  8 

117.4 

19M. 

tssa 

l«Wl _.. 

IflBT 

\tm...         . 

IfflO 

19*0 

\<H\ 

1»42.. 

1»«3 

1M4 „ 

1»4S 

IM« 

\*n 

1«« 

1*« 

1980    

1961 

1952 

1«B    

18M . 

19&i 

1«M     

I»«7 

IMM 

1959  

lam     

I9S1     _ 

196.'     

ism    

1984  .  ..            

&2 
i.* 
&9 
S.9 
5.3 
7.4 
&.S 
Sl8 
7.1 
P) 

i&a 

Hi* 

i&s 

14.7 
34.  I 
44.2 
'21.4 
1.'..  1^ 

9  9 
3u.  i 
19.4 

9.9 
lU  8 
14.1 
1»  7 
1&2 
II. t» 
10.8 
12.4 
12.7 

13  0 

14  1 

15  2 


F«r«eat 


Ijnparti 


Totftl 


UaUad 
Statm 


Farouit 


Tot^ 


Total 


Uoltod 
StatM 


ac: 

M.  1 
33.2 
31.9 

2».7 

lai 

23.4 

9.9 
2&0 


39  3 
58.7 
5&5 

M.9 
fl7  4 
54.8 
4A1 
W.  2 
313 
42.U 
31.5 
38.2 
23  3 
19.3 
17  4 
16.  U 
14.9 
15  0 
15.5 
14.7 
14  1 
13.1 
13.0 


14.9 

16.5 
18.  I 
21  J 
23.9 
28.« 
2ir  a 
2a  I 

22.6 
25.9 
17.7 
19.7 
18.6 
19.4 
lU.  4 
25  3 
29.7 
31.0 
37  3 
3».0 
37  8 
43.3 
44  U 
52  « 
«0  9 
87  4 
85  i 
79.5 

78  4 
87  2 

79  4 
7S  • 
9(1.7 


This  haa  cauMd  me  to  take  a  closer  I..X)k  at 
the  overall  effect  if  w<rlcl  shipping  on  our 
own  economy  TYiln  rU«er  :.xjlt  discloses  clear- 
ly a  problem  with  which  we  have  all  been  ut 
least  vaguely  famllUr 

The  United  States  is  :■  sing  out  In  shipping 
Our  Merchant  Marine  fleet  Is  shrinking  and 
decaying 

Tea.  Uncle  Sam  still  has  the  largest  number 
of  ocean-going  ship*  .if  i.ooo  ton*  and  over  — 
about  2.300  of  thenx  But  more  than  half  of 
tbcae  ship*  are  tn  the  Reserve  Pleet  and  are 
T«f7.  very  oJd  Leas  than  1.100  are  AcUve  In 
world  tnde. 


4.1 

4.8 

\i 

5.8 

&7 

8.2 

Oil 

M 

&9 

(') 

1L2 

I&4 

14.6 

15.2 

11.8 

15.0 

14.9 

11.7 

ULS 

1Sl3 

14.3 

13.1 

U  .' 

15  8 

18  7 

1&6 

ia9 

10  5 
9.9 
7  i 
7  9 
A.  9 
K.2 


27.7 
2B.0 
3(X1 
27  1 
28.0 
28.5 
29.8 
IAS 
30.8 


83.0 
7&t 
78^4 
78.5 
«1.  1 

a«.3 

5U.U 
37  8 
33.8 
4tl2 
37  9 
3a3 
2».3 
3n  1 
27  4 
23.1 
18.8 
13  3 
13  0 
II  1 
10  0 
8.H 
9.U 


aa7 

SX8 

asii 

39.8 
41  8 
640 
44.1 
47.5 
61.0 
61.6 
43.8 
47.4 
46.8 
56.3 

«e  9 

106  I 

77.2 
71  8 

e&i 
uw.  9 

98lS 
8.1.  » 
91  1 
125.7 
158  7 
175.6 
145.6 
151  7 
186.8 
154.0 
171  8 
186.7 
2U8. 1 


■  Not  svillabto. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland    ;Mr.   Mathias' 

Mr.  MATHI.^  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  ^n  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  CTiair- 
man.  today  the  House  is  coasldcrlng  H.R. 
158 — the  Maritime  Administration  au- 
thorization bill.  The  views  that  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  and  the  views  expressed 
by  our  colleague  from  Washington,  re- 
flect very  well  the  views  I  hold  on  this 
question 

On  April  15  of  this  year,  in  my  Capitol 
Report  to  my  constituents  m  tlie  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas.  I  dis- 
cussed the  topic  that  faces  us  now  The 
views  I  expres.sed  ui  that  report  are  as 
follows  1 

Capitol    Ku>obt 
(By  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  j 

I  usually  try  to  make  observations  about 
matters  indicated  tn   your  letters 

At  first  glance,  the  sntjject  of  this  report 
might  seem  uf  distant  interest  even  though 
vital  to  the  natlins  economy 

I.  too.  have  Ui  sh.ike  my  head  and  blink  my 
eyes  when  I  realUe  that.  In  a  very  short 
time,  within  our  own  District,  we  will  have 
several  poru  which  give  access  to  the  seven 


«.S 

ta2 

11.3 
11.7 
12  0 
I&5 
11.0 
11  9 
16.0 
K') 
21.4 
81.7 
3L0 
3ft9 
46.9 
S&3 
36.3 
27  3 
22.5 
46.5 
33.7 
22.9 
23  V 
29  9 
S3  < 
3S.9 
2:2.9 
21  3 
23.4 
■20.2 
JO  9 
21  1 
23  4 


Ptrteut 


30.3 
31.5 
31  4 

■X  i 
•28.7 
2».  » 
26.  i 
■:!i.  1 
31.4 

48.  U 

«aK 

6li4 
70  9 
M  7 
56.8 
47  II 
3s.  n 

34    I 

41   4 

.«  9 
2<l  7 
20-3 
23  S 
•21  3 
19  A 
15.7 
14  l> 
14  3 
Kt  I 
12  2 
II  3 
11.2 


Every  nther  major  nation  In  the  world  Is 
outbuilding  us  In  the  shipyards 

Ft  example  Last  year  the  Soviet  Union 
had  56<l  merchant  shlpe  ui.der  construction 
or  on  order.  The  United  SUiiee  had  m  ships. 

The  Soviet  Union  In  adding  t<i  its  trading 
flett  8  times  foji'.cr  ttiau  tiie  United  Slates. 
.\t  this  rjte.  by  IJTO  the  .'^o-.  lets  could  become 
a  truly  dominant  maritime  power 

.Alrendy  they  possess  one  of  the  world's 
modern  rteeU  Fi  ur  out  of  Ave  .Stnlet  mer- 
chant shlp.s  are  less  l.han  10  years  old.  four 
out  of  live  US  ships  are  more  than  M  years 
old 

But  this  isn't  merely  a  cjuesUun  of  .Soviet 
or  U-S  dominance  In  international  trade. 
Other  nations,  sm.ill  and  large,  are  surpassing 
us  In  shipbuilding 

In  um  the  United  SlAtes  trailed  eleven 
other  countries  in  number  if  ships  on  order 
')r  building  Japa.n  Sweden.  Great  Britain, 
West  l.ierm.iuy.  Fnu.cf.  .Nor*ay  Poland.  I.)en- 
mark.  Yiigoelavla.  ^paJu.  ai:d  Tlie  Nether- 
lands And  tjolh  EiLSt  Gcrm.n.y  and  Italy  were 
In   the  prvjcess  uf  passing  Uiicle  Sam 

In  1970,  when  the  barges  move  ainng  the 
Arkansas  River,  part  of  the  rnrgo  will  wind 
up  m  foreign  comrner'-e  Id  much  rather  see 
VJi  ships  and  seamen  h.mdllng  the  go<jds. 
but  priispects  are  not  too  bright. 

Mr  Chairman.  thl>5  action  I  hoj5«>  the 
Home  takes  tod.iy  favorable  to  thi.s  bill 
will  brighten  those  prospects  Immeasur- 
ably. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr  Chair- 
man, due  to  neslect.  confusion  and  a 
general  inability  to  meet  the  mounting 
problem,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration ha.s  permitted  the  .American 
maritime  mdu.stry  to  drift  Into  a  major 
crisis 

Today,  the  United  .States  has  fewer 
privately  owned  .seagoliiK  merchant  .ships 
than  in  1936.  The  percentage  of  US.- 
flag  ships  In  the  world  s  merchant  fleet 
l.s  one-half  of  what  it  was  three  decades 
ago.  The  percenta*:e  of  .■\merlcan  goods 
moving  overseas  on  American  ships  Is 
now  the  lowest  In  modem  history    The 


United  States  has  dropped  to  fifth  among 
the  nations  in  the  size  of  our  active 
mertJiant  fleet  and  presently  ranks  14th 
in  shipbuilding.  This  national  disgrace 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  70  percent 
of  our  ships  are  20  years  or  older  and 
will  be  due  for  layup  within  the  next 
5  years. 

More  than  2  years  have  pcused  since 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  in  1965 
when  the  President  promised  "a  new 
policy  for  our  merchant  marine."  To 
date,  that  promise  remains  unfulfilled. 
Moreover.  In  recent  testimony,  the  Sec- 
cretary  of  Transportation  noted  that 
he  "would  not  seek— the  President's — 
concurrence  In  the  new  program  until  I 
could  assure  him  that  it  had  general 
support  within  the  maritime  field. 
However,  I  must  now  report  that  we  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  agreement  which 
will  make  such  a  program  a  reaUty. " 
Thus,  rather  than  decision,  we  have  ex- 
perienced indecision.  In  place  of  action, 
there  has  been  near  paralysis  In  Federal 
leadership  While  we  are  in  a  continued 
state  of  decline,  the  other  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  been  building  up 
their  merchant  fleets.  Last  year  marked 
the  third  .successive  annual  record  for 
world  merchant  sJilpping  launched. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  Is 
graphically  reflected  by  comparing  the 
American  maritime  Industry  with  that 
of  Soviet  Russia.  "A  1966  Survey  of  Rus- 
sian Merchant  Shipping."  prepared  by 
the  University  of  Wa.shlngton  disclo.ses 
that 

In  1963  the  Russians  constructed  115  ships 
while  America  launched  31  Between  1969 
and  1963  the  American  fleet  Increased  by  20 
fewer  ships  than  the  Russians  produced  In 
Uie  single  year  196J.  Moreover,  U\e  amount 
of  American  seaborne  commerce  carried  In 
American  ships  has  declined  from  an  ul- 
reudy  l.iw  uf  11  per  cent  In  1960  to  around 
7  per  cent  today  The  Russians.  In  contrast, 
have  Increased  the  amount  of  freight  carried 
m  their  iiwn  bott. -nis  from  33  per  cent  In 
ly55  and  45  per  cent  In  1963  to  around 
86  per  cent  In  1965 

There  are  indications  that  this  coun- 
tiT  s  sea  transportation  forces  have  been 
stretched  to  the  limit  to  support  the  mas- 
sive military  operations  in  Vietnam  In 
order  to  meet  our  obligations  there,  a 
large  number  of  old  ships  have  been 
pulled  out  of  the  mothball  fleet.  The.sc 
ves.sels,  from  20  to  27  years  old,  have 
had  a  breakdown  rate  more  than  double 
the  privately  owned  commercial  fleet  un- 
der charter  for  Vietnam  services.  Al- 
though faced  with  these  dismal  statistics, 
the  administration  now  proposes  to  mod- 
ernize more  of  our  aging  re.sen-e  fleet 
while  only  increaslnc  the  new  merchant 
ship  con.struction  in  American  yard.s 
from  13  to  15  .ships  a  year 

Last  year,  the  administration  at- 
tempted to  tran.sfer  the  Maritime  Ad- 
miiil.stratlon  into  the  new  Department 
of  Tran.sportation  Under  Republican 
leadership,  this  move  was  defeated  and 
a  plan  was  advanced  that  would  estab- 
lish an  Independent  Maritime  Admlnls- 
tlon.  The  proposed  transfer  would 
have  done  little  more  than  shift  the  mar- 
itime problem  to  a  new  department 
There  was  no  sense  of  urgency  or  a  call 
for  a  redirection  of  effort.  Rather  than 
meeting  and  solving  the  problems  of  the 
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maritime  industry,  they  would  have  been 
swept  under  a  bureaucratic  rug. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  is  contin- 
uing to  display  a  dangerous  disregard 
for  the  very  serious  problems  of  our 
maritime  Industry.  The  present  situation 
has  been  described  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  as  follows : 

It  Is  one  thing  to  attempt  enticing  the 
shipping  industry  Into  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  with  vague  promises  of  a 
totally  new  policy.  It  Is  quite  another  to 
display  by  current  actions  a  curious  Indif- 
ference to  the  problems  of  merchant  ship- 
ping and  to  Indicate — when  discussing  the 
subject  at  all — not  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  what  the  administration  Is  unwilling 
to  do  or  keep  on  doing. 

In  addition  to  Its  failure  to  develop 
a  meaningful  maritime  policy,  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  has  un- 
dercut, if  not  scrapped,  the  forward- 
looking  ship  replacement  program  that 
was  Implemented  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  At  that  time,  It  was 
clearly  apparent  that  unless  a  program 
of  this  type  was  carried  forward,  the 
United  States  would  face,  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  a  maritime  crisis  of  major 
proportions.  The  administration's  aban- 
donment of  the  Elsenhower  program  has 
triggered  just  such  a  crisis.  Its  current 
indecisiveness  and  failure  to  mount  any- 
thing more  than  a  minimal  program, 
have  escalated  the  crisis  to  a  point  where 
It  is  bordering  on  a  national  catastrophe. 
This  country  needs  and  must  have  a 
modern  merchant  marine.  We  must  re- 
vitalize and  modernize  our  Khlpbuildlng 
industry  if  the  demands  of  the  future  are 
to  be  met.  The  need  to  develop  a  reason- 
able and  defensible  maritime  program 
presents  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity ; 
1967  Is  a  year  of  decision  for  the  Ameri- 
can maritime  industry.  Unless  our  ship- 
building effort  is  increased  our  defense 
commitments  throughout  the  world  will 
be  Jeopardy.  Indeed,  our  national  sur- 
vival may  depend  upon  the  shipping  that 
should  now  be  under  construction  but 
which  the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration has  scuttled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46 
U.S.C.  1119).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec  209  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  1968  and  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated or  made  available  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  for — 
"ID  construction  and  repair  of  veaaela; 
"(2)  payment  of  construction  differential 
subsidy; 

"(3)  payment  of  operating  differential 
subsidy; 

"(4)  maritime  training  (including  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  marine  schools) ; 

"(6)  malntesance  and  operation  of  veMels 
of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet; 

"(6)  the  Vesael  Operations  Revolving 
Fund,  and 
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"(7)  reaewreh  and  dervelopment  actlviUes; 
only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  specif- 
ically authorize  by  law  for  each  fiscal  year." 

With  the  foUovlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  an  after  the  enacttog  clause 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Ttutt  aectlan  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (40  UJB.C.  1119),  Is  amended  to 
lead  as  follows: 

"  'S«c.  200.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thU  Act. 

"•(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1867,  for  the  use  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  for — 

"'(1)  acquisition,  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels; 

'"(2)  construction -differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national  defense  features  incident  to 
the  construction,  reconstruction  or  recon- 
ditioning of  ships; 

"  "(3)  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy; 

"  '(4)  expenses  necessary  lor  research  and 
development  activities  (including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving 
Fund  for  loeaes  resulting  from  expenses  of 
experimental  ship  operations) ; 

"  '(6)  resenre  fleet  expenses; 

"'(6)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York; 

'"(7)  financial  assistance  to  State  Marine 
Schools;  and 

"'(8)  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving 
Fund;  , 

only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  specifi- 
cally authorize  by  law.' " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Oumo,  Chairman  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (HH.  158) 
to  amend  section  209  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  so  as  to  require  future 
authorization  of  fimds  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  438.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  (unendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tahle. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 


tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLISH  CONSTITDTION  DAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791  marked  a 
grand  and  glorious  landmark  in  Poland's 
turbulent  history.  That  remarkable  in- 
strument proved  to  the  world  almost  two 
centuries  ago  that  the  Poles  were  capa- 
ble of  fashioning  their  own  governmental 
machinery  without  causing  bloody  revo- 
lutions, without  upsetting  the  monarchi- 
cal system  of  government.  Equally  sig- 
nificant was  the  fact  that  in  that  instru- 
ment Poland's  leaders  showed  their  full 
appreciation  of  popular  and  democratic 
process  of  legislating  and  governing. 

Late  in  the  18th  century  the  Poles  had 
already  lost  heavily  to  their  autocratic 
neighbors  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
in  1772.  This  was  a  bitter  lesson  for  them. 
They  learned  that  without  allies  they 
could  not  resist  their  implacable  foes — 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  They  felt 
that  with  an  improved,  efficient,  and  pop- 
ularly supported  government  they  could 
ftu'e  better  in  their  next  struggle  against 
these  foes.  Late  in  1J88  a  group  of  patri- 
otic, able,  and  liberal  Members  of  the 
Diet — the  Assembly — formed  a  commit- 
tee for  the  specific  purpose  of  drafting 
a  new  Constitution.  This  band  of  states- 
men worked  diligently  for  almost  3  years, 
and  finally  early  in  1791  their  work  was 
submitted  to  the  Diet  for  adoption.  On 
May  3  of  that  year  It  was  adopted,  and 
the  King  as  well  as  the  Parhament  took 
their  oath  under  the  new  Constitution. 

In  Itself  the  Constitution  was  a  liberal 
and  progressive  instrument,  a  rather  rev- 
olutionary document  for  those  days,  for 
heretofore  no  such  advanced  steps  were 
taken  in  that  part  of  Europe.  By  its  pro- 
visions the  monarch's  power  was  cur- 
tailed and  his  executive  authority  was  to 
be  exercised  through  a  Council  of  Six, 
"Guardian  of  the  Laws,"  made  up  of  the 
Primate  of  Poland  and  the  heads  of  five 
dei>artments.  The  King  retained  most  of 
his  prerogatives,  but  the  Council  was  to 
act  as  a  check  in  the  exercise  of  these 
prerogatives.  There  was  to  be  a  legisla- 
ture of  two  chambers  of  elected  mem- 
bers. The  nobles  of  the  country  retained 
many  of  their  privileges,  but  they  were 
to  share  these  with  ennobled  townsmen. 
The  agreements  made  between  the  peas- 
ants and  their  landlords  were  brought 
within  the  purview  of  the  law,  thus  ex- 
tending legal  protection  to  the  peasantry. 
Poland  remained  ofScially  Roman  Cath- 
olic, but  religious  toleration  was  guarsm- 
teed  to  other  religious  sects.  In  short,  by 
the  adoption  of  this  Ccmstitution  Poland 
stepped    out    of    medieval    times    and 
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eoMrged  u  a  land  of  limited  monarchy 
with  a  constitutlonai  government. 

At  the  time  this  Constitution  was 
rightly  regarded  as  the  advance  guard  of 
liberalism  in  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  was  hailed  by  public  flKures  In  the 
West,  and  won  the  admiration  of  Eng- 
land's foremost  liberal  statesman.  Ed- 
mund Burke.  However,  while  the  Consti- 
tution won  the  approbation  of  friends  of 
freedom  everywhere,  it  was  bitterly  dis- 
approved and  denounced  by  the  auto- 
cratic regimes  of  Austna.  Prussia,  and 
Russia.  Fearing  that  the  birth  of  liberal 
and  progressive  Ideas  in  Poland  may 
spread  to  their  lands,  and  also  ready  to 
rob  unhappy  Poles  of  what  was  left  to 
them,  the  Oovemments  of  Austria. 
Prussia,  and  Russia  made  war  on  Poland 
Thus,  before  the  Constitution  was  really 
put  to  the  test,  and  before  the  Poles  could 
taste  Its  benefits,  they  found  themselves 
under  attack  Under  the  circumstances. 
and  against  the  superior  forces  of  their 
foes  the  Poles  could  not  resist  effectively 
In  the  end  they  lost.  Soon  came  the  al- 
most inevitable  second  partition  of  Po- 
land. Meanwhile  the  Constitution  of  May 
became  a  dead  document.  A  few  years 
later  and  after  another  partition  of  the 
country,  independent  and  sovereign  Po- 
land was  no  more.  It  we«  totally  parceled 
out  among  Its  three  foes. 

Thenceforth,  for  more  than  100  years 
Poland  lived  on  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  patriotic  and  suftertng  Poles.  Yet  In 
misery,  even  In  servitude,  they  did  not 
give  up  the  hope  of  regaining  their  na- 
tional Independence  and  reviving  the 
spirit  of  the  ConsUtutlon  of  May  1791 
That  spirit  was  very  much  active  when 
Poland  became  Independent  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War.  and  that  spirit 
kept  Poland  free  during  the  two  decades 
of  the  Interwar  years. 

Unhappily,  since  the  fail  of  1939  the 
history  of  the  Poles  Is  marked  by  succes- 
sive tragedies.  Outmaneuvered  and  often 
outnumbered,  the  brave  Poles  did  all 
they  could  to  save  their  homes  and  their 
Independence.  They  fought  against  for- 
bidding odds  in  defense  of  their  home- 
land, but  in  the  end  they  were  crushed  by 
stiperlor  forces  of  ruthless  foes.  During 
the  war  their  country  was  once  more  par- 
titioned: at  the  end  of  the  war  they  were 
robbed  of  a  third  of  their  territory  Then 
a  Communist  puppet  regime  was  Imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Kremlin,  which  has 
ruled  over  them  with  an  Iron  hand  for 
two  decades.  Todays  Poland  may  be 
likened  to  a  vast  concentration  camp  In 
which  some  25  million  Poles  are  more  or 
less  Imprisoned,  and  are  not  even  per- 
mitted to  celebrate  their  Constitution 
Day.  We  in  the  free  world  echo  their  gen- 
uine patriotic  sentiments  In  observing 
the  176th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  1791  I  am  Indeed  glad 
to  Join  all  freedom-loving  Poles  In  this 
anniversary  observance 


TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITATION 
OF  ALCOHOLISM  ADDICTS 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoijs  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpsrh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcoeo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 


the     request    of     the     gentleman     from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  for  more 
than  8  years  as  a  Member  of  this  House, 
and  in  many  previous  years  as  a  New 
York  State  senator.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  further  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts 

I  have  addressed  my.self  to  this  prob- 
lem bt'cause  of  Its  great  Importance  to 
my  home  State,  and  to  the  entire  Nation 

Tlirough  the  years,  there  have  been 
many  improverr.ent.s  in  methtxls  of  han- 
dling narcotic  addiction.  One  of  the  most 
recent  was  the  start  of  New  York  State's 
enlightened  program  of  compulsory 
commitment  which  went  into  effect 
April  1 

It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  see 
these  changes,  but  at  the  same  lime.  I 
have  been  deeply  troubled  by  evidence 
that,  as  concern  over  narcotic  addiction 
b«>romes  the  in  '  thing,  concern  for  the 
problems  of  alcoholism  seems  to  be 
fadl:;K'  out 

It  IS  important  that  wc  do  not  lose 
slKht  of  the  fact  that  alcoholLsm  Is  not 
only  .still  with  us.  and  still  a  pressing 
social,  medical,  and  economic  problem. 
but  that  it  engulfs  vastly  greater  num- 
bers of  our  people 

We  have  often  cited  the  fact  that  nar- 
cotic addiction  is  a  kind  of  epidemic 
disease,  which  spreads  through  a  com- 
munity Many  of  the  Federal  and  State 
efforts  In  that  field  have  been  justified 
by  their  need  in  behalf  of  public  health 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  scourge  of  alcoholLsm  often  has  the 
same  effect,  especially  among  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  afflicted  ones  The  children 
of  alcoholics  frequently  become  delin- 
quents, and  too  often  they  become  alco- 
holics themselves. 

Some  States  have  done  a  little,  but 
far  too  Uttle,  to  help  solve  the  problems 
of  alcoholism  All  of  the  States  need 
help,  in  the  form  of  centralized  research 
and  grants-in-aid,  If  they  are  to  combat 
the  problem  with  any  effectiveness 

New  York  State  has  one  of  the  bigger 
programs  among  the  States,  yet  New 
York's  budget  for  work  In  that  field 
totals  only  $1  million — and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  an  estimated 
700  000  alcoholics  in  the  State 

My  own  city  of  New  York,  unhappily, 
has  the  largest  number  of  alcoholics  in 
the  country — an  estimated  total  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and 
the  number  Ls  growing  each  year  Most 
of  them  are  receiving  no  treatment  at  all. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control  Act  of  1967,  which  Is  being 
introduced  in  this  House  today  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr  KcprERMANl.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  able  colleague  for  Initiating  this  leg- 
islation and  for  his  outstanding  efforts 
in  this  field 

I  am  honored  to  be  In  the  company  of 
the  bipartisan  cosponsors  of  this  bill  in 
this  House,  and  to  Join  in  this  vital  ef- 
fort with  the  sponsors  of  a  similar  bill 
in  the  other  House,  spearheaded  by  the 
esteemed  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr  Javits.  I  trust  the  bill  will  receive 
overwhelming  approval  by  this  Congress. 


ABOLISH     THE     NATIONAL     LABOR 
RELATIONS  BOARD 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WATSON  Mr  Speaker.  In  tlie 
past  few  years,  a  number  of  possible  so- 
lutions have  been  offered  to  offset  the 
powerful  role  played  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  In  usurping  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  Originally 
conceived  as  an  impartial  agency  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress,  I  fear 
that  the  NLRB  has  become  so  partisan 
in  Its  decisions  that  its  very  existence 
threatens  orderly  labor- management  re- 
lationships 

Upon  examining  the  Boards  decisions 
of  the  past  5  years.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  bent  on  a  course  to  destroy  existent 
labor  law  enacted  by  Congress  by  hand- 
ing down  decisions  so  ambiguous  that  no 
one  will  be  able  to  understand  the  law 
In  my  opinion,  the  NLRB  Is  purposely 
arrogating  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  or- 
der to  create  a  situation  in  which  Inter- 
national labor  unions  will  be  able  to 
trample  over  the  Interests  of  both  em- 
ployees and  employers.  Justice  Holmes 
once  said 

The  t«ndence  of  the  law  must  always  be 
to  narrow  the  Beld  of  uncertainty 

I  am  sure  that,  if  Justice  Holmes  were 
alive  today,  he  would  be  appalled  over  the 
uncertainty  created  in  the  law  by  the 
NLRB  Many  of  the  decisions  are  so  com- 
pletely baffling  to  both  labor  and  business 
until  It  leads  one  to  assume  that  the 
Board  is  totally  amateurish  In  Its  ap- 
proach to  labor  law. 

It  appears  that  the  only  way  to  pro- 
vide for  some  semblance  of  predictabil- 
ity in  labor  law  Is  to  Just  abolish  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  altogether 
Consequently,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  do  away  with  this  agency.  This 
Is  the  same  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan 

The  bin  would  establish  In  the  place 
of  the  NLRB  a  15-Judge  U.S.  Labor  Court 
Each  Judge  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  20-year  terms  with  the 
exception  of  original  appointees,  who 
would  serve  staggered  terms.  In  addi- 
tion, the  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB 
would  be  replaced  by  an  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Also,  a 
total  of  90  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  court  would  replace  the  present 
NLRB  trial  examiners. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  NLRB  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Judicial  body,  in  reality  two 
of  the  five  present  members  of  this 
agency  are  not  even  lawyers.  It  Is  obvious 
that  Federal  Judges  would  be  more  care- 
fully selected  than  NLRB  members  and 
would  certainly  be  less  likely  to  bow  to 
political  pressure  and  harassment.  A 
separate  Federal  court  would  have  much 
more  prestige  than  the  present  Board, 
since  it  would  be  more  predisposed  to 
decide  cases  on  the  basts  of  prior  deci- 
sions and  those  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
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GENERAL  EXfCTRIC  TO  BUILD  SST 
ENGINES 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoose 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  p:tend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  decision  to  request  funds 
from  the  Congress  to  finance  the  next 
phase  of  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport  was  very  welcome  news  indeed 
to  me  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  attempted  to  secure  financing 
for  the  program  for  some  time  now. 

This  program  uill  not  only  keep  the 
United  States  In  the  forefront  of  world 
aviation,  but  will  result  in  many  other 
benefits  to  the  Nation  as  well. 

I  am  most  happy  and  proud  that  the 
congressional  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  will  play  a  prominent  role  In 
the  new  era  of  supersonic  passenger 
transportation  which  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching. The  General  Electric  Co.,  at 
Its  plant  in  Evendale.  Ohio,  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
develop  and  ultimately  produce  the  en- 
gine which  will  power  the  U.S.  super- 
sonic transport. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to 
praise  General  Electric  for  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  they  have  made  to 
aviation  and  the  leadership  they  have 
displayed  In  the  most  Important  pro- 
gram. The  GE  people  have  worked  very 
diligently  on  the  design,  development,  and 
testing  of  the  engine  which  will  power 
the  SST.  The  engine,  which  has  a  desig- 
nated thrust  of  60.000  pounds,  has  al- 
ready urxiergone  more  than  130  hours  of 
testing,  and  Is  now  in  the  advanced  test- 
ing phase. 

The  prospects  of  a  sujiersonic  trans- 
port In  commercial  sdrline  operation  are 
both  exciting  and  unique.  Perhaps 
equally  unique,  however,  is  the  develop- 
ment approach  which  has  been  worked 
out.  Because  of  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  program,  private  industry  cannot 
undertake  the  task  alone. 

I  believe  a  fundamentally  sound  ar- 
rangement has  been  worked  out  Dy  the 
PAA,  and  I  congratulate  the  Agency,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  airlines  on  this 
poinL  Boeing,  who  will  build  the  air- 
plane, and  General  Electric,  together 
with  the  airlines,  will  share  the  develop- 
ment expense  on  a  commercial  risk  basis. 
The  manufacturers  will  make  substantial 
investments  in  the  next  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  Is  to  build  and  fly  two  pro- 
totype aircraft.  In  addition,  it  is  my 
understaiKiing  the  airlines  will  con- 
tribute by  Investing  $1  million  risk  capi- 
tal for  each  aircraft  on  order. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important 
of  all.  the  Government's  Investment  will 
be  recovered  on  a  successful  program 
through  a  royalty  on  the  aircraft  and 
engine  sales  to  the  airlines.  Speeiflcally, 
the  royalty  agreements  will  provide  full 
recovery  of  all  Government  funds  by  the 
sale  of  the  300  aircraft,  and  a  return  on 
the  Investment  will  result  from  sales  be- 
yond 300  aircraft. 

To  me,  the  development  of  the  super- 


soDic  traafiport  !•  neeenaiy  from  a  na- 
tional viewpoink,  and  I  believe  the  plan 
for  proceeding  vUh  tha  lagaX  phase  U 
sound.  If  i(fc  were  aoW  It  1*  extremely  un- 
likely that  Boeing  and  OB  would  be  will- 
ing to  risk  more  than  $200  million  of 
their  shareholders'  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  prototype  aircraft  and  engines. 
Also,  the  willingness  of  the  airlines  to 
make  substantial  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  aircraft  would  indicate 
a  belief  that  they  can  operate  a  super- 
sonic tran^mrt  at  a  profit  and  that  it 
makes  economic  sense. 

If  the  United  States  fails  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  the  air  traveler  and 
of  the  industry,  the  French-British  Con- 
ccM-de  and  even  the  Russians  with  their 
Tupolev  144  will  meet  these  demands- 
Both  of  these  supersonic  transport  air- 
planes are  now  under  development  and 
have  a  3-year  headstart  on  the  UJS.  su- 
personic transport. 

I  am  confident  that  early  approval  of 
the  request  for  funds  will  permit  us  to 
exceed  the  achievements  of  other  na- 
tions and  thus  maintain  our  leadership 
in  the  field  of  aviation. 

We  cannot  stress  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  as  far  as  our  gold 
supply  is  concerned. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  ADDS  TWO 
KEY  BILLS  TO  HIS  POSTAL  PAY 
PACKAGE:  URGES  SUPERVISOR 
RECLASSIFICATION  AND  SICK 
LEAVE  RFTTMBURSEMENT 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  Ck>ngres8  and  the  public  are 
increasingly  Interested  in  fashioning  a 
modem  and  efllcient  postal  system.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  two  bills  which  take 
major  steps  toward  insuring  that  our 
post  offices  are  manned  by  loyal,  skilled, 
and  fairly  remunerated  employees. 

The  first  of  these  bills  provides  a  gen- 
eral 5 -percent  increase  in  postal  pay 
rates,  and  In  addition,  provides  for  the 
pay  reclassification  of  a  major  portion  of 
employees  in  each  pay  level,  including 
supervisory  levels. 

This  bill  also  reduces  the  intervals  be- 
tween steps  in  each  salary  level  above 
step  7  from  the  present  3  years  to  1  year 
each.  This  will  help  postal  employees 
with  several  years  of  service  to  reach 
higher  pay  levels  more  quickly. 

The  reclassification  and  salary  in- 
crease measure  is  a  followup  to  my  ear- 
lier bill,  H.R.  B933.  which  provides  for 
reclassification  to  one  higher  level  of  aU 
employees  in  levels  1  to  5.  H.R.  6933  also 
provides  for  elimination  of  steps  11  and 
12  in  each  pay  level.  I  heartily  support 
reducing  the  number  of  Intralevel  steps 
to  10  throughout  the  postal  pay  schedule. 

The  second  bill  I  am  submitting  today 
would  give  an  option  to  civil  employees 
who  retire  with  a  substantial  amount  of 
unused  sick-leave  time.  Presently,  no 
credit  or  remuneration  Is  provided  those 
employees  who  have  exceptions^  attend- 


ance and  rrilahllity  records  in  compari- 
son with  those  who  use  a&  sick-leave  time 
allowed  them.  Under  my  blTl.  which  I  also 
sponsored  in  the  80th  Congress,  either 
the  employee  may  eleet  to  receive  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  accrued  sick  leave 
at  retirement  in  cash  as  severanee  pay, 
or  he  may  elect  to  have  the  entire  num- 
ber of  whole  days  of  unused  sick  leave 
added  to  his  length  of  service  for  retire- 
ment computation  purposes.  In  the  event 
of  the  employee's  death  before  retire- 
ment, his  beneficiaries  shall  receive  a 
cash  payment  equal  to  half  of  the  cash 
value  of  his  unused  sick  leave. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  these  two  bills  to 
H.R.  6933  and  RH.  2108,  which  provides 
a  fairer  overtime  rule  for  postal  sub- 
stitutes. I  am  confident  that  these  four 
postal  pay  bills,  in  addition  to  others  in- 
troduced by  my  colleagues,  wlU  mean 
that  the  90th  Congress  will  make  a  fair 
postal  pay  structure  one  of  its  primary 
legislative  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  both  of  these 
hills.  Only  by  insuring  tliat  the  pay  and 
fringe  benefits  available  to  postal  em- 
ployees are  comparable  with  those  ORenA 
by  private  Industry,  can  we  hope  to 
build  in  an  adequate  measure  of  efficiency 
and  loyalty  among  the  members  of  the 
postal  field  service. 


CONGRESSMAN  MORTON'S  RESO- 
LUTION SEEKS  NEW  EMPHASIS 
ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE 
FLAG  IN  OUR  HERITAGE,  ADDS 
RECOGNITION  OF  FRANCIS  BEL- 
LAMY  TO   FLAG   DAY   RITES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  /equest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  patriotic  Americans  are  shocked 
by  the  dishonor  shown  the  American 
flag  by  a  few  extremists,  I  think  It  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
dedicate  America  to  the  honoring  of  our 
flag,  and  to  the  recognition  of  its  high 
place  in  our  country's  heritage. 

Last  week,  I  submitted  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  punish  those  who  maliciously 
deftice  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Today,  I 
propose  a  positive  measure,  which  would 
enhance  the  ceremonial  importance  of 
Flag  Day,  which  falls  on  June  14  of  each 
year. 

The  bill  I  propose  provides  for  appro- 
priate recognition  to  be  given  on  Flag 
Day  each  year,  to  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance and  to  its  author,  Francis  Bel- 
lamy. The  words  of  the  Pledge,  which  are 
recited  daily  by  millions  of  American 
schoolchildren,  are  too  often  forgotten 
by  adults.  By  iicluding  appropriate  rec- 
ognition of  the  Pledge  and  its  author  in 
the  annual  Flag  Day  celebration,  I  feel 
we  can  rejuvenate  respect  for  the  flag 
and  an  it  symbolizes  for  all  Americans. 

Francis  Bellamy  wrote  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  in  1892,  75  years  ago.  There 
could  be  no  more  fitting  way  to  com- 
memorate the  75th  anniversary  of  his 
authorship  than  to  provide  for  the  yearly 
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recognition   of   his   accomplishment   aa 
part  of  Flag  Day. 

As  a  means  of  familiarizing  my  col- 
leagnes  with  the  Ufe  of  Prands  Bellamy, 
I  would  Uke  to  Include  In  the  Rxcoko  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  ytn.  David  Bellamy,  my  constitu- 
ent, who  Is  the  daughter-in-law  of  this 
famed  patriot: 

Fr»ncU  Bellamy,  the  father  of  the  writer's 
lAte  buab&nd,  was  bora  in  Mount  Morrta. 
N.T.  Ifay  18.  1SA5.  the  son  of  a  Baptist  nUn- 
iBter.  The  family  soon  moved  to  Rome.  NT. 
wiMr*  young  Prancls  had  hU  early  ecbooUng. 
Ha  then  attended  the  University  of  Rochester 
wbar*  tM  was  graduated  in  the  cloaa  of  1976. 
AXtar  b«tng  graduated  from  the  Rochester 
TlMOloglcal  Seminary  in  1879.  he  spent  about 
t«n  jcara  In  the  ministry 

BvuitaaUy.  Prancls  Bellamy  resigned  hia 
pastorat*  at  the  Dearborn  Street  Baptist 
Cbweb  In  Boston.  Mass.  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Youth's  Companion,  a  popular  maga- 
stlM  of  that  era.  He  became  assistant  to  the 
■dltcr  In  Chief.  James  B  Upham,  and  was 
soon  mad*  Chairman  of  a  National  Commlt- 
t««  at  School  Superintendents  to  make  na- 
tlonwlds  plana  for  the  first  celebration  of 
Oolumbua  Day  In  October  of  ISOa  The  pro- 
gram as  planned  was  carried  out  simultane- 
ously In  every  schoolhouse  across  the  coun- 
try with  the  raising  of  a  Qag  over  each  school- 
houas.  It  was  also  used  at  the  dedlcaUon  of 
th*  ClUcaco  Columbian  EzposlUon  which 
oalebrated  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  dla- 
cov«ry  of  America  As  an  important  part 
ot  this  program,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  was 
WTtttan  and  has  survived  the  years  with  a 
few  additions  made  by  Congress.  It  Is  now 
uaad  dally  In  the  schools  and  by  many  pa- 
triotic and  civic  organizations 


STATEHOOD  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  BAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tha  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pmnsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  held  that  the  growth  of  this  great 
country  has  derived,  fundamentally,  from 
the  opportunity  which  our  system  of 
government  gives  the  people  to  express 
their  personal.  Individual  desires — the 
essential  procedure  of  freedom  which 
omnes  down  to  us  from  the  Original 
Thirteen  Colonies. 

A  veritable  miracle  was  wrought  in 
1787.  when  from  a  loose  confederation  we 
fashioned  a  permanent  union  with  a  cen- 
tral government — but  a  central  govern- 
ment under  which  the  principle  that  the 
people  shall  express  their  desires  and 
these  desires  shall  govern  our  Nation, 
remained  wholly  iinlmpaired.  Prom  that 
day  to  now.  this  system  has  been  the 
foundation  on  which  our  Nation  has  ex- 
panded from  Its  Original  Thirteen  States 
to  50. 

None  of  the  37  geographic  areas  which 
have  achieved  statehood  in  the  United 
States  since  colonial  days  was  in  any 
manner  forced,  or  by  any  outside  force 
even  persuaded,  to  seek  statehood.  They 
became  States  because  the  people  who 
lived  In  these  areas  wanted  to  become  a 
State. 

Today,  one  of  the  territories  under  the 
American  flag  which  I  believe  has 
reached  the  potential  for  full  statehood 


In  the  United  States  Is  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  And  today,  as  a 
duly  elected  Representative  of  the  people. 
I  Join  with  colleagues  in  the  U.S  House 
of  Representatives  In  saying  to  our 
American  citizens  who  live  in  Puerto 
Rico: 

If  you  desire  full  American  citizenship; 
if  you  desire  the  privileges  and  responsl- 
blllles  of  participating  in  our  Oovem- 
ment  not  merely  by  voice  but  by  vote  as 
well:  If  you  wish  to  become  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  we  stand  with  our  door 
open  to  give  you  welcome. 

With  these  brief  remark.s  I  join  today 
with  my  Republican  and  Demrwcratic  col- 
lea^xies—  Representatives  Jamks  A 
Byrne  of  Penn.sylvanla,  James  C  Cleve- 
land, Thaddet's  J  DtisKi.  Joseph  M 
McDade,  Charles  McC  MA-rHiAS,  Jr  .  of 
Maryland,  Rogers  C  B  Morton.  Robert 
N  C  Nrx.  Richard  L  Ottincer.  Ocden  R 
Reid,  Richard  S  Schwetker.  Bob  Wil- 
son. Jim  Wright,  and  Wendell  Wyatt — 
in  cosponsorlni?  a  bill  which  looks  for- 
ward to  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico. 

This  lesrt.slatlfm,  of  course,  provides  for 
Puerto  Rican  statehood  only  after  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  expre.sa  their  desire 
for  statehood  It  l.s  a  basic  bill,  and  I 
am  quite  aware  that  passage,  when  and 
If  It  comes  after  Puerto  Rlcans  express 
the  wish  to  become  a  State,  will  not  be 
achieved  In  the  exact  language  of  this 
measure  The  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  will  presumably  hold 
hearings,  and  subsequently  write  Into 
final  legislation  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  making  Puerto  Rico  a  State. 
But  this  process  will  take  considerable 
time  even  alter  Puerto  Rlcans  declare 
their  wish  to  become  a  State. 

The  time  to  begin  this  process  is  imme- 
diately after  Puerto  Rico  has  spoken  In 
favor  of  statehood  My  colleagues  and  I 
want  our  fellow  Americans  \n  Puerto  Rico 
to  know  that  our  ears  are  cocked  to  hear 
the  Puerto  Rican  voice,  and  that  when- 
ever this  voice  speaks  "We  want  to  be  a 
State  '  they  will  find  a  welcome  here. 


INCREASE    IN    THE    PRICE    OP   THE 
FEDERAL  DUCK  STAMP 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  express  my  opposition 
to  H  R  497.  which,  if  it  becomes  law.  will 
Increase  the  price  of  a  Federal  duck 
stamp  from  $3  to  $5 

As  a  duck  hunter  myself.  I  know  that 
an  Increase,  such  as  Is  proposed  In  H  R 
497.  will  do  far  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  sport  of  duck  hunting. 

I  feel  that  an  Increase  In  duck  stamps 
will  tax  the  poor  and  middle-class  hunter 
completely  out  of  the  sport,  because  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  being  taxed  out  of 
everything  else. 

If  revenue  Is  the  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed Increase,  then  I  disagree  com- 
pletely. According  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  S139  million  was  collected 


in  196fl  from  all  hunting  and  fishing  per- 
mits and  stamps.  E>en  though  the  num- 
ber of  permits  and  stamps  decreased  in 
numbers  purchased,  the  revenue  In- 
creased by  over  $211,684  from  1966  to 
1966.  However.  I  feel  that  with  an  in- 
crease such  as  Is  proposed  in  HJl.  497, 
our  sportsmen  will  be  taxed  to  the  extent 
that  a  great  number  will  drop  the  sport 
and  thus  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
win  suffer  instead  of  gaining  an  Increase 
In  revenues. 

Our  duck  hunters  in  Louisiana  called 
on  me  last  year  to  voice  their  opposition 
to  a  proposal  by  the  Interior  Department 
to  cut  the  number  of  mallards  that  could 
be  taken  on  a  day's  hunt  In  our  State 
I  urged  the  entire  delegations  from  the 
Mississippi  Flyway  to  Join  with  me  In 
demanding  defeat  of  the  proposal.  We 
succeeded.  I  now  urge  my  fellow  col- 
lecu^ues  to  once  again  stand  up  and  voice 
their  differences  to  an  unsound  bill  such 
as  H  R   497. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  following 
article  In  the  Recced.  This  was  written 
by  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
sportswrlters.  Mr.  Grits  Gresham,  of 
Natchitoches,  La.: 

Batou  Browsing 
(By  Orlta  Oresham) 

A  five  dollar  duck  stamp  Is  In  the  works. 
and  will  become  law  If  a  bill  Introduced  In 
Congress  by  Rep  John  Dlngell  becomes  law. 
It  would  replace  the  current  duck  stamp 
which  costs  (3  00,  which  replaced  the  one 
t>efore  It  which  cost  $3  00.  which  replaced 
the  orlglnai  one  which  cost  91  00 

I've  had  It  I  Por  my  money  the  well  has  run 
dry  I'm  against  this  further  Increase  in  the 
price  of  a  duck  stamp. 

The  sportsman  has  stood  still  for  Increase 
after  Increase  in  his  cost  of  doing  "busi- 
ness", even  when  the  tab  he  was  footing 
benefited  a  whopping  lot  of  people  who 
weren't  Interested  In  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  who  never  buy  hunUng  or  fishing  li- 
censes He  has  even  asked  that  he  be  taxed 
a  bit  more  to  insure  that  wildlife  be  properly 
cared  for. 

He  pays  a  10%  tax  on  all  fisiilng  tackle  he 
buys,  knowing  that  It  goes  for  fisheries 
management  and  research.  He  pays  U  per- 
cent tax  on  all  arms  and  ammunition  he 
buys  knowing  that  It  goes  for  game  man- 
agement and  research.  He  has  even  protested 
that  this  tax  be  left  alone  when  suggestions 
were  made  that  they  be  abandoned. 

The  sportsman,  In  short,  doesn't  mind 
fooUng  mors  than  his  share  of  the  cost  of 
protecting  our  wildlife  resources.  But  there 
should  be  a  limit  I  think  we've  reached  It, 
for  now.  where  duck  stamps  are  concerned 
I  hope  Dlngell's  bill  will  be  defeated,  and  am 
writing  my  congressman  to  that  effect 

It  Is  past  tame  that  the  big,  vast,  vague 
"federal  government"  put  many  millions  of 
dollars  Into  wetlands  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation The  same  outfit  caused  much  of  the 
wetlands  shortage  by  encouraging  and  paying 
for  their  drainage  With  your  money  This 
Is  the  same  Incredible  complex  which  has 
been  paying  land  owners  to  drain  land  so 
It  could  be  put  Into  production,  paying  them 
not  to  plant  agricultural  land,  and  paying 
them  a  guaranteed  price  for  the  products  If 
they  do  plant  It  ,     .  all  at  the  same  time 

The  waterfowl  resource  Is  a  national  re- 
source Let's  let  the  public  at  large  foot  gome 
of  the  bill  for  Its  restoration. 

Two  more  dollars,  please,  for  a  federal 
bird  stamp  for  hunting  other  nUgratory 
birds — such  as  doves,  snipe  and  woodcock. 
That's  the  other  little  gem  In  Dlngell's  pro- 
posal, and  I'm  firmly  against  It.  too. 

Without    any    such     "dove"    atamp.    the 
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states  have  done  more  reaearcb  work  on 
doves  than  the  federal  government  ever 
thought  about  doing.  Not  that  I  don't  think 
that's  the  way  It  should  be.  for  I  do,  but  It 
underscores  the  fact  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  saddling  hunters  with  another  two  buck 
fee 

If  Dlngell's  delightful  little  plan  goes 
through,  your  cost  for  Louisiana  hunting 
licenses  will  be  92,00  for  a  state  license,  $2,00 
for  a  big  game  license,  •5,00  for  a  duck 
stamp,  and  $2  00  for  a  dove  stamp,  for  a  total 
of  $11  00.  Then  you  can  pay  S5.00  to  license 
your  boat,  and  $7,00  for  a  "Golden  Pass- 
port"  which  win  let  you  picnic  and  camp 
And  launch  your  boat  at  federally  developed 
recreation  areas  which  your  tax  money  has 
already  paid  to  build. 

The  guy  who  loves  the  outdoors  may  be  a 
good  horse,  but  I  think  he's  being  ridden  to 
death. 

Write  your  congressman.  All  the  address 
you  need  Is  his  name  and:  House  Office 
ijulldlng.  Washington.  DC. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  POLLUTION- 
FREE.  GASOLINE- POWERED  VE- 
HICLE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida .  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  most  encouraged  to  read  that  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  have  un- 
dertaken, on  their  own,  a  campaign  to 
develop  a  pollution-free,  gasoline-pow- 
ered vehicle. 

As  we  all  know,  air  pollution  Is  one 
of  the  major  problems  we  now  face  In 
keeping  our  environment  safe.  For  that 
very  resison  the  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  study  this  problem  with  the  goal 
of  coming  up  with  an  answer  that  will 
allow  us  to  again  enjoy  clean  air. 

But  I  am  most  Impressed  that  these 
two  companies  have  also  decided  to  pur- 
sue a  similar  goal  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  Private  Industry  should  take  note 
of  the  Involvement  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  In  a  national  prob- 
lem. I  would  also  hope  that  other  distin- 
guished men  of  Industry  would  answer 
the  Invitation  of  these  two  companies 
to  Join  In  with  the  research  In  develop- 
ing pollution-free  fuels  and  vehicles. 

I  would  only  like  to  add  that  Ford 
makes  note  of  Its  intentions  to  continue 
the  development  of  an  electric  automo- 
bile, thus  attacking  the  problem  from 
two  fronts. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  into  the  Record 
the  article  concerning  this  matter  taken 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  1. 
1967.  so  that  my  colleagues  might  also 
be  aware  of  this  activity: 
Ford,  Mobil  Oil  Begin  Work  on  Polltttion- 

Free    Gasoline-Powered    Cars^ — Research 

ON   Wide  Range  or   PtJEL.  Engine  Design 

Combinations     Set;     Ford    Also    Stxtdies 

Electric  Cars 

Detroit — Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Mobil  Oil 
Corp  said  they  are  undertaking  a  t7  mil- 
lion co-operative  research  project  to  develop 
o!(8entlally  pollution-free,  gasoline-powered 
vehicles.  If  successful,  the  development  could 
sharply  reduce  the  Incentive  for  Ford  and 
others  to  develop  electric  cars. 


The  Ford-Mobil  project,  to  start  today, 
win  stretch  over  tliree  years  "tinless  Its  goals 
are  reached  earlier,"  Uie  companies  said. 
The  companlea  said  "others"  wUl  be  free  to 
participate  In  the  project,  with  all  partici- 
pants having  "full  access  to  and  free  use  of 
results  of  the  research  for  antl-poUutlon 
purposes." 

A  Ford  spokesman  said  the  unspecified 
"others"  would  have  to  be  "In  a  position  to 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  and  be  will- 
ing to  share  equally  In  the  costs"  of  the  proj- 
ect. He  added  that  Mobil  may  discuss  the 
project  with  other  petroleum  concerns,  but 
that  Ford  "doesn't  Intend  presently  to  ap- 
proach any  other  automobile  firms." 

rOHD    TO    BE    project    MANAGER 

Ford  said  It  wUl  serve  as  project  manager 
for  a  "systems  approach"  study  of  a  wide 
range  of  combinations  of  engine  designs  and 
fuel.  "It  Is  expected  the  study  will  lead  to 
development  of  a  fuel-engine  system  that 
will  virtually  eliminate  automotive  emis- 
sions, with  minimum  cost  to  the  constimer 
and  minimal  effect  on  car  performance," 
the  companies  said. 

At  present  auto  makers  are  using  either 
air  Injection  systems  or  a  series  of  engine 
modifications  to  help  control  emissions.  Air 
Injection  systems,  wlilch  pump  fresh  air  into 
the  hot  exhaust  to  fully  bum  lingering  hy- 
drocarbons, are  costly — about  850  In  most 
cases.  Engine  modifications  are  cheaper — 
about  925 — ^but  m  both  cases  engine  perform- 
ance can  suffer  unless  engines  are  care- 
fully-tuned and  well  maintained. 

Ford  and  Mobil  said  their  research  would 
cover  several  basic  areas  of  the  automobile, 
starting  with  "all  elements  of  the  basic 
engine.  Including  the  Induction,  combustion 
and  Ignition  systems."  It  would  also  extend  to 
examination  of  exhaust  systems,  incorpo- 
rating catalysts  which  would  neutralize  ex- 
haust gases  on  their  way  out  of  the  tailpipe. 
and  investigation  of  a  "thermal  ttfterburner" 
which  presumably  would  re-burn  exhaust 
gases  before  they  left  the  tailpipe,  consum- 
ing any  unburned  pollutants. 

OTHKR  FACTORS  IN  STUDY 

The  compaiUes  said  they  would  also  study 
ways  to  remove  or  prevent  formation  of  ni- 
trogen oxides  In  the  exhaust  gases,  methods 
for  controlling  evaporative  losses  from  the 
fuel  tank  and  carburetor,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  fuels  and  lubricants.  They  also  Indi- 
cated a  dual  fuel  system,  which  would  lower 
octane  requirements  of  gasoline  and  hence 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  would  be  examined.  Al- 
though the  companies  didn't  explan  such  a 
system.  It  presumably  could  Involve  blend- 
ing of  two  types  of  fuel  within  the  auto  as 
various  loads  were  placed  on  the  engine. 

Ford  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  those 
discussing  the  possibility  of  an  electric  car. 
As  recently  as  10  days  ago.  Arjay  Miller, 
president  of  Ford,  told  a  symposium  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  In  Chicago  that  a 
"fully  practical"  urban-suburban  electric  car 
could  be  only  10  years  off.  "We  have  a  firm 
basis  for  believing  that  such  a  vehicle  can 
and  win  be  {M-oduced.  and  we  have  set  no 
limit  on  our  expenditures  for  this  purpose," 
Mr.  Miller  said. 


THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard],  made  a 
very  learned  address  on  May  2  at  Rut- 


gers University  on  the  subject  of  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18  in  the  United 
States.  Representative  Howard  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  90th  Congress  Intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  18,  ap- 
propriately numbered — a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Along  with  many  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body,  I  have  also  sponsored 
a  constitutional  amendment  designed  to 
achieve  the  same  objective. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  review 
the  fine  arguments  which  Representative 
Howard  has  made  for  this  worthwhile 
legislation.  Every  day  that  passes  adds 
new  support  for  this  amendment,  and  I 
trust  that  early  action  may  be  taken  to 
enable  voting  at  the  age  of  18  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  address  follows: 
Lowering    the    Voting    Age   to    18    in    the 

United  States 
(By  Representative  James  J.  Howard,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  Jersey.  May  2,  1967,  Rutgers 

University,  New  Brunswick.  N.J.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
your  kind  invitation  to  Join  with  you  tonight 
to  discuss  the  vital  subject  of  lowering  the 
national  voting  age  to  18. 

Young  men  and  women,  such  as  you  here 
at  Rutgers  tonight,  attain  by  your  18th 
birthday  a  degree  of  education,  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  was  the  case  In  earlier  genera- 
tions. This  Is  because  your  schools  are  better 
and  more  of  you  have  completed  high  school 
by  the  time  you  become  18  than  other  such 
persons  in  recent  years. 

You  are  also  better  qualified  to  vote  today 
because  radio,  television,  periodicals  and 
newspapers  expose  you  to  the  affairs  of  your 
commtuUtles,  State.  Nation  and  the  world  to 
a  degree  impossible  In  earlier  generations. 

Today  young  people  such  as  yourselves, 
are  the  best  Informed  In  all  history.  You 
are  fully  prepared  for  the  responsibilities  ol 
citizenship  and.  In  my  view,  entitled  to  as- 
sume those  re5p>onslbilitles  which  I  have 
no  doubt  you  would  discharge  with  great 
distinction. 

Nattirally,  there  are  persons  who  disagree 
with  me  on  this  subject,  possibly  even  some 
of  you  here  tonight. 

Yesterday,  while  working  on  the  draft  of 
this  speech  In  my  office,  one  of  my  aides 
brought  in  a  column  from  the  Washington 
Post,  authored  by  Mr.  John  Chamberlain 
whose  philosophies  on  most  subjects  are 
much  more  conservative  than  mine, 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  In  discussing  the  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  voting  age,  had  this 
observation:  "This  doesn't  mean  that  It  is 
necessarily  a  good  tiling  to  lower  the  voting 
age.  Since  liberals  are  usually  for  change  for 
the  sake  of  change  If  they  can  find  no  better 
reason  for  It,  one  would  expect  to  find  a 
clearcut  division  between  liberals  and  con- 
servatives on  the  Issue." 

I  not  only  disagree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
but  I  would  point  out  that  on  the  Conserva- 
tive's side,  former  U.  S.  Senator  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  has  supported  an  18-year-old 
voting  age  in  his  own  State  of  Arizona,  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  late  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  supported  an  18- 
year-old  voting  Eige  throughout  the  cotuitry. 

Mr,  Chamberlain  also  asks.  "But  what 
about  the  bottle  breakers  who  take  the  fam- 
ily's second  car  to  Port  Lauderdale  for  the 
Easter  puberty  rite?  Do  they  know  how  to 
run  the  State?" 

Following  this  argument  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion, I  can  only  assume  then  that  we 
must  lay  the  blame  for  all  the  problems  In 
the  world  today  on  persons  18  years  old  and 
younger. 

Stirely  then,  history  must  be  In  error  when 
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It  tails  B«  that  Adolf  Hltl«r  wwt  oId«r  than 
18  wbcB  b«  began  tUs  marclt  for  wcrld  con- 
qnwt  wtalcb  raauited  tn  tbe  annlhlUtlon  at 
xaot*  tluui  8  mllUon  Jews,  aa  weU  aa  tb« 
dwrtructlon  of  Buropa. 

A^*»".  I  can  only  conclude  Uiat  our  oewa- 
p*p«n  muat  oot  be  tellLng  ui  the  whole 
truth  when  each  day  we  -ead  of  crimes  In 
tbm  ctraet.  embezzlementa  In  buslneea.  and 
propo— !■  that  we  should  Impeach  Chief 
Jaatl««  Warren  According  to  these  newa- 
paper  stories,  persona  orer  18  have  auine 
aceounting  to  do  {or  themselTes. 

Marylaad  does  not  have  an  IS-year-old 
▼otlng  law,  but  its  adults  almost  elected  a 
man  Oovemor  whose  sole  contribution  to 
tbe  campaign  was  a  racist  slogan  titled.  "A 
MSA's  Home  is  his  Castle  "  It  was  geared  to 
an  open  housing  controversy  In   that  State 

When  the  question  comes  up  whether  a 
person  as  young  as  18  Is  qualified  to  TOte  It 
reminds  me  or  the  statement  once  ouide  by 
thM  lata  ajut  beloved  Spe&ker  ol  the  Uju^e 
of  Representatives.  Mr    Sam  Rayburn 

Said  Mr  Rayburn  It  makes  me  tired 
to  bear  all  this  talk  about  the  young  gen- 
eration going  to  bell  in  a  hack  They  are  a 
lot    smarter    than    I    was    at    their    age  " 

I   concur   with   Ut    Raybum's   fine   state- 


In  1963,  a  national  Children's  Preference 
Study  by  the  American  Hobby  ^deration 
painted  out  that  78%  of  our  young  people 
read  a  newspaper  eTery  day — a  10 1.  Increase 
from  the  prerlous  surrey-  that  80  ;,  reported 
reading  ten  or  more  books  a  year — a  7%  in- 
crs—  over  the  1990  tabulation,  and  that 
M%,  compared  with  73  t,  In  I960,  said  they 
rsMl  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  Thaaa 
Hgures  are  surely  higher  now 

Thirty  years  ago.  only  3a*t.  or  about  i^ 
of  adiilts  In  the  United  States  between  the 
ages  of  W  and  34  were  high  school  graduates. 
In  1963.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
■na,  tbe  proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
In  tlie  same  age  group  had  risen  to  64%. 
or  about  M,  of  the  population 

Tblrty  or  more  years  sgo.  the  argument 
might  have  been  made  that  experience 
should  make  up  for  lack  cif  ed'icaUon  In 
qualtfytng  young  people  to  vote  This  argu- 
ment no  longer  holds.  The  great  majority  of 
young  people  in  the  age  group  of  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  have  completed  seccculary 
etfiieatlon.  have  studied  American  History 
and  political  Institutions,  and  are,  on  the 
average,  far  more  qualified  to  vote  at  eighteen 
than  thatr  predecessors  of  thirty  years  ago. 

And  I  believe  that  the  cocnblnatlQn  of 
edneathm  and  real  political  reaponstbUlty 
would  engender  m  young  people  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  participate  In  the 
eleetoiml  process  aiKt  a  tremendous  enthu- 
alHB  regarding  public  a/rairs. 

la  other  words,  by  tbe  time  young  people 
raaefa  the  age  of  eighteen  they  are  well  read 
•JMl,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out.  very 
politically  minded.  Bducators  have  streaaed 
that  srwl  I  quote  Tbe  real  value  o(  edu- 
esttatl  eomea  not  from  Its  acqulsltlan  but 
from  Its  association  with  responsibility." 

9or  many  .Mnerlcans.  high  school  repre- 
aeata  thalr  last  formal  education.  Having 
joat  eiMBpletad  eoursea  In  American  History 
■ad  yaeainment.  they  are  enthusiastic  about 
pnllttca  and  they  are  informed  Tet  we  deny 
ttosaa  aaeasa  to  the  ballot. 

The  tiae  a<  Si  as  tbe  TOtlng  age  In  forty- 
atz  of  otir  SUtea  datea  from  Medieval  Bng- 
Und  and  knigbt  s  serrlce.  Tboae  Dark  Ages 
are  an*r — lottg  oeer — and  Its  makes  no  lense 
to  auppoaa  that  31  is  a  relevant  determinant 
at  ma>arlty  today.  In  fact,  tbe  quality  of  our 
education    has    rendered    it   otoaolete. 

the  voting  Bg»  IMS  alnwst  be- 
at  thoae  eooafartahle.  perennial  la- 
that.  Uka  the  weather,  everybody  talks 
It  but  BO  cne  does  anything  about. 
And  so   It   will   be  la   New  Jersey  as   w^ 
■  ■oat  €t  our  States  oaiaaa  you  psopto — 


right  Here  toitfight — decide  to  move  Into  ac- 
tion. 

How.   then,  can   this   be  accomplished? 

The  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  In  1966 
and  1967  was  not  only  one  of  ttie  more  pro- 
ductive and  effective  legislatures  In  the  his- 
tory of  New  Jersey  but  It  has  been  one  of 
the  most  cunstructlve  In  the  United  States. 
It  has  worked  hard,  waging  a  constant  flghl 
against  air  ai>d  water  pollution.  It  has  made 
giant  Rtrldee  In  the  field  of  education  as  well 
OS  In  the  area  of  civil  rights 

On  March  30  of  this  year,  I  flew  from 
Washington  to  Trenton  In  order  to  testify 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Assembly  On  triat  day  a  public 
heartng  was  held  on  two  blll.s  wtach  would 
reduce  the  voting  age  in  New  Jersey  to  either 
18  or  19. 

Unfortunately,  this  session  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  will  soon  be  coming  to  a 
clc«e  and  pasisage  of  such  le^slaUoa  Is  al- 
most impossible  this  year 

But  that  very  reascn  .should  give  you  time 
to  galvanize  campus  te.ims  throughout  New 
Jersey  to  prep  ire  a  muuslve  campaign  for  a 
lowering  of  tiie  voting  age  when  the  new 
Legislature  returns  In  19G8. 

I  would  suggest  a  slogan  such  aa  "Eighteen 
In  '63"  or  some  similar  variation. 

Quite  frankly.  I  do  not  feel  tliat  the  voting 
age  m  New  Jersey  will  be  lowered  to  eighteen 
unle&.s  persons  between  18  and  21  Join  to- 
gether throughout  New  Jerbey.  luiuidate 
their  Assemblymen  and  State  Seuiitors  with 
letters  and  farm  groups  of  representatives 
to  meet  with  the  elected  Stale  ofttclals  and 
petition  them  to  make  this  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  In  Uie  1^68  Legislature. 

We  should  also  urge  both  parties  to  In- 
clude this  In  their  legUlative  platforms  for 
next  year 

The  coordinated  campus  efTort  should  be- 
come as  well  organized  and  effective  as  any 
organized  labor  group  or  any  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Were  It  not  for  such  organized 
groups,  much  of  the  pro-labor  and  pro-busi- 
ness legislation  on  the  txxjks  throughout  the 
country  would   never  have  become  a  reality 

Legislative  committees  should  be  set  up  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  who  introduces  legis- 
lation of  this  type  Then  you  should  t>egln  a 
letter  writing  campaign  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  that  committee. 

An  elected  official  will  be  much  more  Im- 
pressed when  he  receives  a  letter  from  a  per- 
son who  resides  In  his  district  rather  than 
one  from  someone  who  dijes  not.  This  Is  im- 
portant to  remember 

Your  coordination  should  be  made  with 
other  colleges  throughout  the  State  through 
similar  or  identical  student  groups. 

At  present.  I  have  tentatively  accepted 
spesJclng  engagemenu  at  several  colleges  and 
universities  through>iut  the  United  SUtee  to 
dlaeuae  my  bUl.  Schedule  permitting,  how- 
ever, I  will  be  more  than  glad  to  )oln  with 
you  and  any  other  group  to  plan  for  mor^ 
effective  ways  to  accompUab  our  guals  In 
the  State  of  New  Jersey 

In  tbe  near  future.  I  hope  to  sit  down  with 
the  officers  of  the  Toung  Democrats  and 
Young  Republicans  bo'h  nationally  and  In 
New  Jersey  to  plan  meetings  to  bolster  our 
campaign 

Support  for  an  IB-year-old  voting  age  Is 
gaining  steady  acceptance  throughout  the 
United  States  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  latest 
Uallup  Poll  of  AprU  3.   1067 

According  to  the  Gallup  Pull,  public  sup- 
port fur  lowering  the  voting  age  requirement 
to  18  has  reached  an  all-time  high 

Nearly  two  adults  In  every  three  (64':  ) 
think  persons  18  19  and  20  years  old  should 
be  permitted  to  vote,  only  17%  held  this 
view  in  1939  when  tbe  first  national  Oallup 
aorvey  on  this  Issue  was  conducted 

Brtefly,  I  want  to  tell  you  just  bow  support 
for  lowering  the  voting  age  has  steadily  lu- 
craaaed  aloes  the  flrai  survey   As  I  mentioned 


a  minute  ago.  only  17%  of  the  population 
supported  an  18-year-old  minimum  voting 
age  In  19S9  In  June  1943,  the  percentage 
was  raised  to  30%  and  In  April,  1943.  It  had 
reached  43%.  Between  April,  1943  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1947,  tbe  support  dropped  off  from 
42"l  to  35'"r.  In  September.  1951,  a  total  of 
47%  of  tbe  population  supported  an  IS- year- 
old  voting  age  and  by  March.  19M.  this  pro- 
posal had  the  support  of  68  percent  of  the 
[leople  In  August.  1965.  a  total  of  67  percent 
of  the  people  supported  this  and  In  March 
of  this  year  an  all-time  high  of  64  percent 
of  our  population  said  they  favored  an  18- 
year-old  voting  age  throughout  the  United 
Suttes 

It  is  also  Important  to  p>olnt  out  that 
support  for  passage  of  such  legislation  Is 
being  well  received  In  the  halls  of  Congress. 
On  the  ftrst  dsy  of  the  90th  Congress,  Jan- 
u  uy  10,  1967.  I  Introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 18.  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  sln\llar 
lei^lslatlon  had  failed  to  get  much  sympathy 
or  support  In  the  past  In  Pebrusry.  1967.  I 
wrote  to  each  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House, 
urging  them  to  support  such  legislation  and 
asked  them  to  join  me  when,  under  Special 
Orders.  I  addressed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  this  subject  on  February  31,  1967. 
At  that  time.  I  was  able  to  report  that  a 
total  of  64  Congressmen  and  Senators  bad  In- 
troduced legislation  similar  to  mine  In  Uie 
less  than  six  weeks  the  9Uth  Congress  had 
been  in  session  This  a-.ts  mcjre  support  than 
we  had  mustered  In  the  entire  two  years 
of  the  89th  Congress  And  since  February  31. 
a  number  of  other  persons  have  Introduced 
similar  or  Identical  legislation. 

The  age  of  compulsory  education  Is  not 
above  18  In  any  of  the  States.  In  almost  every 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  persons 
18  and  above  must  stand  trial  In  criminal 
court.  The  law  no  longer  considers  them 
Juveniles. 

In  a  number  of  States  persons  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  31  are  permitted  to  enter  Into 
contracts  Half  the  States  permit  the  execu- 
tion of  a  will  for  personal  prop>eny  at  tbe 
minimum  age  of  18  Twenty  of  tbe  States 
permit  a  eriu  of  real  property  at  the  sanM  age. 
Life  Insurance  companies  recognize  an  adult 
as  anyone  18  ye.'us  of  age  or  older. 

The  Child-Labor  Provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  do  not  apply  to  one  18 
or  older  Welfare  aid  cinnot  be  given  to  one 
18  or  over  unless  he  or  she  Is  handicapped. 

Why  Indeed  are  all  the  above  noted  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  deemed  appropriate 
to  18.  19  and  30  year-olds  but  not  the  privi- 
lege of  voting? 

Those  who  study  voting  behavior  have 
noted  that  persons  In  the  age  bracket  of 
21  30  have  one  of  the  loweet  voting  partici- 
pation percentages  In  the  electorate.  I  con- 
tend that  one  cause  of  this  is  the  denial  of 
the  vote  between  tbe  ages  of  IS  and  31. 
Enthusiasm  wanes  too  often  because  ot  tbe 
tbree-year  cutoff  from  tbe  political  process 
Studies  of  18-31  voting  In  Kentucky  have 
Indicated  that  this  unfortunate  trend  Is  to 
some  degree  offset  by  permitting  younger 
citizens  to  vote. 

Democratic  government  Is  rendered  viable 
and  enduring  only  by  an  electorate  which 
accepts  Its  responsibility  for  tbe  course  of 
public  affairs  and  which  Is  capable  of  pru- 
dent Judgment. 

Elghteen-year-okl  voters  would  be  fresh 
from  the  study  of  our  struggle  for  political 
liberty  and  of  the  institutions  which  rendrr 
this  liberty  effective  Their  study  would  have 
become  really  meaningful  for  them  because 
they  would  have  realized  while  In  school  that 
political  responsibility  would  be  given  them 
at  the  same  time  as  tbe  other  responsibilities 
of  adulthood  And  they  would  be  still  ha- 
bltunted  to  the  discipline  of  reasoned  and 
logical  thinking  Imparted  to  them  In  school 
And  18  year-old  voters  tn  general  would 
offer  the  country  other  qualifications  as  well 
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as  vivid  understanding  of  representative  gov- 
ernment and  capacity  for  poUttcal  judgment. 

Our  schools  try  to  Inculcate  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility In  students  by  impressing  them 
with  possibilities  for  tbe  immediate  future 
alter  graduation  and  by  preparing  them  to 
1  nihil  these  {Kisslbllltles  by  encouraging  them 
to  undertake  achievement  on  their  own.  Sucb 
achievement  generates  self-confidence  which, 
in  turn,  makes  future  possibilities  seem  really 
possible. 

But  think  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
fur  the  public  state  of  affairs  which  could 
be  Imparted  to  high  school  students  If  they 
uere  given  real  responsibility  for  political 
judgment  and  choice  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
.Anticipation  of  really  taking  part  in  the 
electoral  process  would  combine  with  studies 
ot  history  and  civics  to  bring  about  in  young 
people  the  feeling  that  government  belongs 
to  them  and  that  they  must  answer  for  the 
quality  of  that  government. 

Eighteen-year-old  voters  would,  I  am  con- 
Mnced,  measure  up  to  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  the  electorate  In  a  democratic  coun- 
try— tbe  capacity  for  judgment  and  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Young  people,  in  spite  of  being  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote,  have  demonstrated  their 
pressing  concern  with  America's  future  by 
taking  part  In  organized,  political  activity. 

Both  the  Young  Democrats  and  the  Toung 
Republicans  accept  eighteen-year-old  mem- 
bers. Both  of  these  groups  take  part  of  our 
political  life.  Both  of  them  conduct  political 
workshops  or  committees  In  order  to  study 
contemporary  issues.  Both  of  these  groups 
write  and  publish  and  distribute  political  lit- 
erature. Both  offer  rewarding  opportunities 
for  political  experience  to  young  men  and 
women  under  twenty-one  aa  well  aa  older. 
Both  of  them  demonstrate  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  young  people  confront  the  na- 
tion's tremendous  problems. 

Tbe  educational  attainment  of  young  peo- 
ple today  combined  with  the  irrepressible 
hop>e8  for  the  future  which  characterize  youth 
would  render  them  re8p>onsive  to  the  real  re- 
sponsibility of  political  choice.  But  take  away 
the  chance  to  exercise  real  responsibility,  and 
many  young  people,  I  am  afraid,  never  ac- 
quire Interest,  or  lose  whatever  Interest  they 
had,  in  public  affairs.  During  what  I  would 
call  the  dormant  citizenship  years,  the  years 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one.  America  loses 
many  potentially  well-informed  voters.  And 
those  who  have  lost  interest  by  the  time  they 
are  twenty-one  are  added  to  tbe  number  of 
Americans  who  rarely   if  ever  vote. 

I  do  not  deny  that  lowering  the  voting  age 
would  create  a  tremendous  new  impact  at  the 
polls  on  Election  Day.  I  also  Eun  not  unaware 
that,  because  of  this  very  reason,  there  are 
some  persons  who  feel  this  is  politically  un- 
wise. But  I  think  it  would  be  healthy  because 
It  would  expand  the  number  of  ptnona  able 
to  participate  in  elections,  and  It  would  ne- 
cessitate us  to  further  lend  our  ear  to  tbe 
voice  of  our  younger  voters. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  I  checked  the 
1960  census  figures  to  determine  what  sort  of 
Impact  an  18  year-old  voting  age  would  have 
in  the  State.  According  to  the  1960  census, 
there  are  195,658  New  Jeneyans  between  tbe 
(t^es  of  18  and  21.  While  there  are  no  definite 
tiiiures  available  on  the  number  of  persons 
h'-tween  21  and  30  I  know  that  there  would 
he  a  great  Increase  of  voter  participation  In 
this  age  group  also  if  we  had  an  18-year-old 
V'  tmg  age 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  say  to  you  people 
here  at  Rutgers  tonight,  that  it  is  time  to 
^tart  this  state-wide  campaign.  As  a  graduate 
'1  this  fine  university,  I  am  aware  that  many 

f  you  are  hard-pressed  for  extra  time.  But 
"lis  Is  vitally  important.  Persona  under  21 

innot  make  the  fine  contrlbuttons  to  their 
^'  ite  and  Nation  unless  they  have  the  right 
■'■  vote. 

You  know  you  should  have  that  right.  I 
Know  you  should  have  that  right.  And  tha 


vast  majority  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States  know  you  should  have  that 
right. 

Let  us  join  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
In  every  way  poaelble  to  make  our  dream  be- 
come a  reality. 

Thank  you. 


POSTAL  REFORM 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  excellent  editorials  on 
postal  reform  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  30  and  May  1. 
Imaginative  and  fresh  new  Ideas  are 
contained  In  these  two  editorials. 

I  am  personally  gratified  that  the  sec- 
ond editorial,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
postal  rates,  endorses  the  concept  of  my 
bUl,  HJl.  99,  to  raise  the  rates  on  third- 
class  mall  so  this  class  of  advertising 
mall  pay  its  own  way.  I  have  also  re- 
peatedly Indicated  my  support  of  raising 
second-class  rates,  particularly  for  those 
large-circulation  magazines  making 
great  profits  from  the  low  second-class 
rates.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  surcharge 
to  be  collected  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment on  large-circulation  magazines,  a 
propoeal  which  was  talked  about  but  not 
Included  in  the  rate  recommendations 
recent^  submitted  by  the  President. 

The  postal  system,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  second  editorial,  is  severely  bur- 
dened by  an  excessive  amount  of  mall 
which  only  gets  into  the  system  because 
some  classes  of  postal  service  are  priced 
far  below  cost.  The  central  reason  why 
I  am  concentrating  so  heavily  on  third- 
class  rates  is  because  third-class  mail 
serves  many  profitmaklng  businesses 
which  can  fully  afford  to  pay  the  cost 
of  delivery,  but  are  how  being  subsidized 
by  the  taxpayers. 

These  two  fine  editorials  follow: 
Postal  Rktobm — Past  I 

Why  should  an  affluent,  technologically 
progressive  country  be  concerned  about  the 
Imminent  breakdown  of  Its  postal  service? 
Men  who  can  land  an  Intact  vehicle  on  the 
surface  of  the  nMon  are  surely  capable  of 
transporting  objects  over  a  small  area  of  the 
earth's  surface.  But  tbe  goal  of  postal  effi- 
ciency remains  elusive,  a  disquieting  re- 
minder of  the  widening  gap  between  the 
potentialities  of  technology  and  the  social 
organization  required  for  their  realization. 

The  Post  Office  now  handles  about  80  bil- 
lion pieces  of  maU  a  year.  In  the  last  20 
years  the  volume  has  almost  doubled,  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  growth  it  will  double 
again  In  only  14  years.  Yet  much  of  the  mall 
is  still  being  sorted  and  transported  much  as 
It  was  a  century  ago.  An  army  of  700,000  is 
required  to  move  It,  and  one  glocmy  postal 
authority,  taking  note  of  the  diminishing 
efficiency  of  operations,  predicted  that  if  pres- 
ent trends  continue  to  the  year  2000,  every 
man,  woman  and  ambulant  child  will  be  de- 
livering mall. 

But  we  need  not  become  a  nation  of  mall 
carriers.  As  a  result  of  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Post  Office's  Department  of  Research 
and  Engineering  since  1956,  a  great  deal  la 
known  about  how  to  increase  efficiency. 
With  optical  scanners  and  a  number  of  less 


sophisticated  devices,  the  process  of  sorting 
and  moving  the  mountains  of  paper  can  be 
mechanised.  But  the  modemlsatlon  of  tbe 
system  will  require  a  large  capital  outlay,  $5 
billion  according  to  the  estimate  of  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien.  At  the 
moment  9100  mllUon  Is  being  spent  on  a 
crash  mechanization  program.  Whether  or 
not  the  Port  Office  continues  to  be  operated 
as  a  Federal  agency,  or  Is  transferred  to  a 
nonprofit  corporation  as  Mr.  O'Brien  pro- 
poses, there  Is  no  way  of  escaping  from  the 
need  for  a  massive  Infusion  of  capital. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  of  postal  effi- 
ciency Involves  much  more  than  capital 
equipment.  Efficiency  Is  hampered  by  tbe  po- 
litical appointment  of  postmasters.  And  for 
years  the  postal  workers'  unions  have  ham- 
pered the  growth  of  productivity  by  using 
their  political  Influence  to  legislate  restric- 
tive work  rules.  Public  Law  89301,  passed  by 
the  89th  Congress,  provides  that  workers  with 
seniority  are  to  be  given  preference  in 
the  assignment  of  Monday-through-Prlday 
schedules  "to  the  greatest  extent  possible." 
As  a  consequence  of  the  inflexibility  In  sched- 
uling for  a  7-day-a-week  operation,  postal 
authorities  claim  that  they  are  compelled  to 
hire  46,000  additional  workers. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  ob- 
structionist tactics  of  the  postal  unions  stem 
from  bitterness  and  frustration.  The  hours 
are  Inconvenient;  tbe  work  is  dull;  and  the 
pay,  despite  recent  increases,  is  poor.  Some  85 
{>er  cent  of  all  postal  employees  are  in  the 
four  lowest  g;rades,  and  the  highest  Income  to 
which  they  can  aspire  after  21  years  of  serv- 
ice is  only  97257.  Limited  opportunities  for 
advancement  breed  resistance  to  tbe  very 
technological  changes  that  would  create 
higher  paying  and  more  Interesting  jobs. 

Mr.  O'Brien  Is  right  In  insisting  that  tbe 
managers  of  the  postal  system  must  have 
effective  control  over  labor  policies.  But 
there  must  also  be  radical  changes  in  the 
structure  of  postal  rates,  a  subject  that  will 
be  discussed  in  the  concluding  editorial. 


POSTilL    RETOSU ^PART   II 

When  governments  persist  In  selling  serv- 
ices at  far  below  costs,  they  create  what  John 
Stuart  Mill  described  as  "Intractable  prob- 
lems." Suppose  that  Congress  were  to  estab- 
lish a  flat,  970  celling  on  domestic  air  flights 
in  excess  of  160  miles,  Irrespective  of  the 
distance  traveled,  but  permitted  increases  in 
the  rates  for  shorter  flights.  The  nightmarish 
results  are  not  difficult  to  envisage.  Airlines 
would  be  deluged  with  business  between  such 
points  as  Honolulu  and  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington and  Los  Angeles.  The  excess  demand 
would  create  a  "shortage"  of  the  larger  jets, 
and  the  airlines  would  rightfully  claim  that 
the  lack  of  proflte  made  It  impossible  to  pur- 
chase more  equipment.  And  at  tbe  same  time, 
short-distance  flight  fares  would  Increase 
sharply  with  a  probable  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  service. 

Congreee  would  not  be  so  Irrational  as  to 
impMSse  such  a  celling  on  long-distance  flights, 
but  for  more  than  110  years  it  has  committed 
similar  errors  In  setting  postal  rates.  By  pric- 
ing some  classes  of  postal  services  at  far  below 
cost,  it  creates  excess  demand  which  tax  the 
capacity  of  the  postal  system.  First-class  air 
mall  revenues  exceeded  the  ooets  of  delivery 
by  21  per  cent  in  1966.  But  the  percentage  of 
costs  covered  for  second-class  mail — ^maga- 
zines and  newspapers — was  a  little  more  than 
21  per  cent,  and  for  third-class  mail — princi- 
pally direct  mall  advertising — ^It  was  less 
than  63  per  cent. 

Why  Is  the  structure  of  postal  rates  so  ir- 
rational? Prof.  Jane  Keiuiedy  of  Houston 
University,  in  a  penetrating  historical  analy- 
sis, concludes  that  "postal  rates  are  used  to 
Bcoompllsh  all  sorts  of  social  and  political 
objectives  extraneous  to  the  delivery  of  mail." 
A  desire  to  win  favor  with  the  press  caused 
Congress  to  provide  second-class  subsidies 
In  the  Jacksonian  era.  (By  withdrawing  sec- 
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MialHTH  prtvtlecea.  tbe  Post  OSc* 
can  tmmfdam  daD««roiM  po««n  of  eoMcnhlp. ) 
La  U01.  tb»  Post  OAm  (Uaeonunued  fu  polkry 
of  atoandcmiim  unproetabta  nudl  in  artl«r 
to  aaslst  mraj  oonuaunittes  tturongh  «ui>- 
■IcUaad  ••rvlcs.  TtUrd-  and  rourtta-claaa  b)a11 
FAtM  were  wt  with  %n  eye  to  helping  tbe 
mAll-orcle*'  Industry. 

In  addition  to  the  subsldlM  irrantod  by  r\t- 
tu«  ot  cteas  rat«a.  ttMre  is  »  category  erf  "pub- 
Ue  MrTtea"  subsidtaa  paid  for  out  of  g«n«rml 
ruads  at  •  c»«c  of  aboat  •400  mUllon  a  yt»i 
In  1O06.  (110  million  of  the  "pwbHc  s«moe~ 
subatdlaa  repr«««nt«d  the  coat  of  apectal.  low 
rata*  for  nonprofit  publkjatlona."  pertodlcals 
aueb  aa  tba  MutiO'nmt  OeofrmpHic.  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Ameriean  Mtdicnl  Society  and 
Nation't  Bunnesa  none  of  which  p«y  Income 
tajiaa  on  lar^  adverttelng  revenue*. 

Rather  than  perpetuate  thia  peculiar 
patchwork  of  subsidies  and  the  resulting  mls- 
alloeatiOB  of  postal  resources.  Congress 
ahould  wipe  the  slate  clean  There  need  be 
only  two  classes  of  mall,  sir  and  surface, 
and  If  possible  all  rates  ahould  renect  both 
weight  and  distance  The  practice  of  charging 
a  fiat  rate  for  first-class  mail,  irrespective 
of  the  dtatance  carried,  began  in  the  earry 
l»th  c«ntury  when  the  Poet  Office  feared  that 
It  wrmld  lose  Its  letter -carrying  monoptily 
Its  perpetuation  should  hinge  only  on 
whether  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  establish 
sons  rates. 

In  summing  up.  three  reforms  are  required 
for  an  efficient  ptostal  service  the  modernlza- 
Uon  of  physical  faclUUes.  the  elimination  of 
reetrlctive  tabor  practices;  and  the  rational- 
ization of  the  postal  rate  structure.  Whether 
or  not  the  «ystem  continues  to  be  run  by  the 
Oovemment,  Congress  and  onJy  Congress  has 
the  power  to  institute  these  refornM.  These 
and  a  host  of  other  issues  should  be  studied 
by  the  Commission  on  Postal  Organization, 
a  group  of  distinguished  citizens  recently 
cooTened  by  President  Johnson. 


A  GREAT  PRESIDENT:  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  VJn?lnl».  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  uk  unanimous  consent  to  m- 
tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  /rom  West 
Vlivlnla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Vlrfrfnla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  May  8  marks  the  83d  birthday 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents  oT  the 
United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Recently,  an  Incisive  appraisal  of  the 
qiuditlM  of  greatness  of  President  Tru- 
man was  made  by  Charles  8.  Murphy, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
In  an  address  at  the  Harry  8.  TYuman 
Library  In  Independence,  Mo.,  on  April  1, 
Mr.  Murphy  analj'zed  from  a  very  per- 
sonal standixjint  Mr.  Truman's  approach 
to  the  Presidency. 

No  person  to  better  equipped  to  make 
such  an  analysts  than  Mr  Murphy  Serv- 
ln«r  as  assistant  legrlslatlve  counsel  of 
the  VS.  Senate.  Mr.  Murphy  first  came 
In  contact  with  the  man  who  was  then 
a  Senator  from  Missouri  and  was  des- 
tined in  1945  to  succeed  to  tbe  crushing 
burdens  of  the  Presidency.  President 
Truman  summoned  Mr.  Murphy  to  the 
White  House  and  tapped  him  as  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  aru.  later  elevated 
him  to  the  position  of  special  counsel 
It  was  my  great  honor  to  work  for  Mr. 
Murphy  and  President  Truman  during 
this  historic  period. 


In  this  brief  paper,  Mr    Murphy  has 

shown  us  why  those  hL<!torlans  are  emi- 
nently correct  who  have  classified  Mr. 
Truman  as  one  of  our  tniiy  treat  Presi- 
dents. Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  u-xt  of  Mr  Murphy's  address 
on  the  measure  of  trreatiiess  of  the  man 
whose  birthday  we  honor  next  Monday: 
RsMAHKS  or  CHAsrss  S.  Mrai-HT 
I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  the  way  Mr 
Trumaa  approached  hla  Job  aa  Prcildent  of 
the  United  States  I  believe  It  Is  now  gen- 
erally aire*d  that  Mr  Truman  was  a  Rreat 
President.  I  acoept  that  appraisal  enthusi- 
astically as  a  premise  lor  this  talk  I  do  not 
propoee  to  deal  particularly  with  whether 
he  Wits  A  ([re.it  Preeideiu,  but  rather  with 
uh.u  he  was  a  great  President 

Some  biographers  and  commentators  have 
spent  much  time  trying  to  explain  how  Mr 
Truman  turned  out  to  be  a  great  President 
In  spite  if  not  belnn  a  preat  man  I  do  not 
hate  this  problem  fur  the  simple  reaatti  that 
I  regard  Mr  Truman  as  a  lO'eat  man  aa  well 
as  a  great  President  The  total  sxim  of  his 
character.  characteristics  and  abUltlea 
amount  to  greatneas  Other  men  might 
achieve  that  status  by  reason  .jf  i\  diiTermiV— 
and  more  flambnyant  -cnmblnatlon  of  char- 
acteristics and  abilities  But  let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  this  -Harry  Tru- 
man's great  accompllahments  In  the  Presi- 
dency did  not  come  about  by  accident  or  be- 
cause he  was  led  around  by  one  or  more 
geniuses  behind  the  scenes  I  would  be  the 
first  t«j  concede  that  be  had  able  assistance, 
but  the  Truman  Presidency  Is  mainly  a  re- 
flection of  the  kind  of  man  'le  was  and  la 

What  I  wish  U)  talk  about  here  today  Is 
the  kind  of  man  he  was  during  th<i»e  years 
19*5  through  1»63— what  It  was  about  him 
that  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  so 
well  Many  of  President  TYumana  •greatesf 
characteristics  were  of  the  kind  not  highly 
visible,  and  he  was  too  modest  to  try  to  make 
them  visible  I  thought  I  knew  them  and 
appreciated  them  by  the  time  he  left  the 
White  House  after  I  had  had  an  unexcelled 
opportunity  to  study  him  day  after  day  for 
sU  years  But  mv  appreciation  has  been 
much  enhanced  during  the  past  six  years 
as  I  have  undertaken  to  serve  aa  a  Federal 
executive  or  administrator  .Some  of  the 
leasons  I  learned  from  him  are  amazln«lt 
helpful 

I  have  heretofore  had  stJme  doubts  about 
the  propriety  of  my  dlscuaslug  In  public 
What  I  learned  about  President  Truman  as  a 
member  of  his  staff  But  about  a  year  ago  I 
told  him  I  had  almost  come  to  the  ctmclu- 
slon  that  I  should  try  to  write  a  book  about 
him  to  do  my  bit  toward  keeping  Uie  record 
straight — if  he  had  no  obJecUon  and  if  I 
ever  had  the  time.  He  said  on  the  spot  that 
he  had  no  objection,  but  I  have  not  yet 
found  the  time  I  oonalcer  his  permission  to 
write  a  book  brriad  enough  to  enoompasa 
anything  I  will  say  here  This  Is  Just  another 
of  the  penalties  he  yet  haa  to  pay  for  having 
been  President. 

So  much  haa  been  written  about  the 
Presidency  by  White  House  stair  alumni 
lately  that  It  might  not  be  amiss  for  me  to 
review  the  Truman  Presidency  In  the  per- 
spective of  what  has  come  after  as  well  as 
what  went  before  Fortunately,  we  have  Mr 
Truman's  own  excellent  accounts  of  his 
Administration  as  well  as  his  remarkable 
lectures  about  the  nature  of  the  Presiden- 
tial oflJoe  These  are  truly  national  treasures, 
and  we  can  never  hope  to  equal  them  How- 
ever, there  were  a  few  things  that  went  on 
that  President  Truman  might  not  have 
known  about  and  many  things  that  others 
might  forget  It  la  unfortunate  for  anyone 
to  have  to  depend  on  a  non-historian  such 
as  I  to  fUl  In  some  of  these  gape  Keverthe- 
leaa.  I  have  something  of  an  urge  In  that 
direction. 


rn  preparing  for  this  talk.  I  hare  been 
helped  greatly  by  a  book  published  In  195a 
This  book  Is  Mr.  President  by  William  HIIl- 
nmn  It  was  authorised  by  President  Truman 
and  quotes  liberally  and  literally  from  hla 
personal  diaries,  private  papers,  and  personal 
Interviews.  As  an  authentic  and  contempo- 
raneous exposition  of  the  views  of  an  Ameri- 
can Prefildent  concerning  that  ofllce  and  his 
experience  there,  this  book  probably  has  no 
equal  It  la  largely  real,  unexpurgated  Harry 
Truman— with  very  little  denaturing  p,,'r 
those  who  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  m.in 
President  Truman  really  Is.  I  recommend  this 
hook  as  a  source  where  this  Is  revealed  In  hla 
t  wn  words 

Incidentally,  you  win  find  In  that  book 
B.ane  sUtements  that  might  surprise  some 
people  Including  this  "I  rarely  write  angry 
letters  '•  And  that  Is  a  direct  quote. 

I  propose  to  be  quite  objective  here  There 
Is  a  school  of  thought  to  the  effect  that  ob- 
J-vtlvlty  requires  giving  equal  time  to  both 
fldee  and  arriving  at  no  conclusion  I  do  not 
so  hold  If  a  matter  Is  verv  one-sided -with 
the  pluses  far  outweighing  the  minuses— the 
objective  thing  to  do  Is  to  say  so. 

Mr  Truman  set  out  to  do  the  beet  Job  he 
could  I  suspect  that  his  ambition  was  to  be 
a  pood  President  rather  than  a  great  Presi- 
dent I  believe  his  experience  demonstrates 
that  If  one  does  a  good  enough  Job  of  being 
a  good  President,  he  becomes  In  fact  a  great 
President  I  suspect  It  Is  also  true  that  one 
who  strives  too  hard  and  too  consciously  for 
greatness  might  end  up  not  even  being  a  good 
President. 

Mr  Truman's  approach  to  the  Presidency 
Involved  many  elements  that  one  might  use- 
fully bring  to  any  Job  By  hU  very  example, 
he  was  a  great  teacher.  Many  of  the  lessons 
he  taught  are  transferable  not  only  to  other 
occupants  of  the  Presidency,  but  to  the  whole 
BiK'ctrum  of  human  atfalrs. 

suf  runcATioN 
I  wish  to  speak  first  of  President  Trumana 
gift    for   almpllflcauon.    Not   only   could    he 
Bimpllfy  oranplex  matters,  he  could  also  keep 
simple  matters  simple.  Both  are  Importsnt. 
I    menuon   thU   gift   for   slmpllflcatlon    first 
not  because  It  U  necessarily  of  first  Import- 
ance,  but   because  of  Its   pertinence   to  my 
purpose  here    I  wish  to  deal  as  clearly  sa  I 
can — and.   therefore,   as   simply   as   I   can— 
with  some  rather  complex  matters,  as  well  aa 
with  some  other  most  Important  matters  so 
simple  they  are  frequently  overlooked  In  dis- 
cussing the  awesome  ofBoe  of  the  Presidency 
Unfortunately,  my  Ulent  for  slmpllflcatlon 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  President  Truman's 
Some  thirty  years  ago— just  after  the  re- 
peal of  prohibition— a  witness  for  the  Cali- 
fornia  wine   Industry  was   appearing   before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  In  an  effort 
to  get  the  law  amended  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  labeling  of  wine    He 
complained  about  the  restrictive  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  then  existing  law  by  the  Federal 
Alcohol    Administration,   saying   "they    have 
reduced  the  amplitude  of  the  purview  there- 
of to  an  Inconsequential   latitude'".  Well,  if 
Preatdent  Truman  had  been  undertaking  to 
make  the  same  point,  he  would  not  have  said 
It  that  way.  although  everyone  would  have 
understood  what  he  meant. 

He  has  said  that  hla  Idea  of  what  a  speech 
should  be  U  "A  direct  statement  of  the  facu 
without  trimmings  and  without  oratory" 

To  express  ones  self  in  language  that  la 
simple  and  also  precise  requires  first  of  all 
precision  In  the  thought  one  wishes  to  con- 
vey This  Is  excellent  menUl  discipline.  If 
one  practices  It  hard  enough  over  the  years. 
It  can  get  to  be  a  way  of  life.  I  believe  this  U 
the  way  It  U  with  President  Truman.  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  this  Is  a  nat- 
ural talent  or  an  acquired  skill  But  I  do 
not  Ijelleve  he  feels  he  has  mastered  an  Idea 
until  he  can  express  It  In  simple  terms.  And 
I  mtst  say  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
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when  we  were  wrestling  with  an  idea  to- 
gether. I  didn't  understand  It  either  until  be 
put  It  In  simple  terms. 

When  speaking  of  the  American  Presiden- 
cy, It  may  be  asking  too  much  to  say  "keep 
It  simple",  but  serious  efforts  In  that  direc- 
tion are  likely  to  be  highly  productive  of  good 
results. 

Dn.ICENCC 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  upon  how  hard 
Mr  Truman  worked  at  his  Job  as  President. 
This  Is  not  an  unusual  trait  among  American 
Presidents.  I  will  simply  record  that  for  seven 
and  three-quarter  years  he  spent  virtually 
every  waking  moment  working  at  being  Presi- 
dent. 

It  Is  hard  to  convey  to  others  the  Intensity 
of  the  continuous  effort  required.  The  most 
nearly  comparable  effort  which  occurs  to  me 
that  Is  widely  shared  Is  "cramming"  for — and 
taking — examinations.  If  one  thinks  of 
stretching  those  few  days  of  Intensive  study 
Into  a  continuous  period  of  almost  eight  years 
he  begins  to  get  the  Idea.  Fortunately,  the 
human  mind  and  body  are  sufficiently  adapt- 
able to  sustain  this  kind  of  continuous  effort 
If  one  has  the  will  to  make  It. 

ORDCELINESS 

Mr  Truman  was  an  orderly  President.  He 
was  not  a  fanatic  about  this  kind  of  thing, 
but  he  was  neat  In  his  dress,  neat  In  his  per- 
sonal habits — and  he  had  a  regular  dally 
schedule  which  he  followed  closely  unless 
there  was  some  particular  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  It  And  when  he  did  depart  from  It. 
It  was  usually  to  accommodate  his  schedule 
to  meet  the  needs  of  other  persons — not  vice 
versa. 

You  may  think  It  Is  relatively  unimportant 
for  the  President  to  follow  a  regular  schedule. 
If  so.  you  are  wrong.  The  President  must  ac- 
complish an  enormous  amount  of  work.  He 
must  have  people  to  help  him  with  it.  They 
must  have  schedules,  too.  They  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  their  part  of  the  work. 
They  need  to  be  able  to  plan  schedules  of 
their  own  and  to  keep  them.  You'd  be  sur- 
prised at  how  much  difference  It  makes  In 
Washington  for  the  President  to  have  lunch 
regularly  at  the  normal  luncheon  hour. 

President  Truman  understood  very  well  the 
Importance  of  regulating  his  own  schedule 
■o  as  to  fit  the  needs  of  his  staff  for  timely 
guidance  and  directions.  For  example,  the 
tlmee  for  holding  "speech  conferences"  with 
the  staff  were  fixed  more  often  at  my  sugges- 
tion than  at  his.  If  his  schedule  was  so  tight 
they  could  not  be  fitted  In  during  the  day,  he 
would  come  back  to  the  Cabinet  Boom  In  the 
evening — and  he  would  come  cheerfully.  It's 
a  unique  experience  to  be  telling  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  haa  to  come 
back  to  the  office  to  work  after  dinner — and, 
of  course.  I  never  put  it  Just  that  way. 

OXNTLENBSS 

Speaking  of  staff,  when  I  think  of  President 
Truman  I  often  think  of  an  advertisement 
that  was  current  some  years  ago — "Tough  but 
Oh  so  gentle".  In  many  ways.  President  Tru- 
man really  was  as  tough  as  a  boot,  but  with 
his  personal  staff  he  was  extremely  gentle. 
In  fact,  he  was  more  lenient  at  times  then 
he  should  have  been,  and  that  got  him  Into 
trouble  more  than  once.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  staff  returned  his  kindness  with  aa  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  hard  work,  voluntary 
overtime,  and  wholehearted,  single-minded 
devotion. 

The  ways  In  which  he  showed  consideration 
for  his  staff  were  countless.  Mrs.  Truman 
Joined  him  In  this.  I'm  sure  that  on  her  part 
this  was  a  natiiral  manifestation  of  the  no- 
bility and  generosity  of  her  nature.  I'm  sure, 
too.  that  this  was  the  real  motivating  factor 
for  him.  But  I  also  suspect  he  was  quite 
conscious  of  the  dividends  thU  brought  him 
In  terms  of  extra  efforts  from  his  staff. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  inspirational 
leadership.  This   particular   kind   might   be 


striven  for  by  almost  any  one  In  a  position  of 
leadership,  even  though  bis  natural  talents 
are  far  less  than  thoae  of  Mr.  Truman.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
executives  everywhere  as  a  possible  means  of 
getting  more  work,  better  work,  and  happier 
work  from  their  organizations.  But  remember 
that  one  prerequisite  for  Its  success  Is  that 
the  man  at  the  top  has  to  work  harder  than 
any  one  else. 

DEDICATION 

Mr.  Truman,  from  start  to  finish,  regarded 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
with  enormous  respect.  He  regarded  his  ten- 
ure there  as  a  trust  of  the  highest  order. 
One  does  not  think  of  him  as  being  sancti- 
monious. He  was  not.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  completely  incapable  of  doing  anything 
as  President  that  he  thought  was  wrong. 
The  problems  of  the  Presidency  are  so  com- 
plicated and  unprecedented  that — for  all  of 
Mr.  Truman's  wisdom  and  talent  for  simplifi- 
cation— it  was  frequently  difficult  to  tell  what 
action  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  in  a 
particular  situation;  but  what  he  thought 
was  right  was  what  he  did. 

He  used  to  say  to  me,  "Murph,  I  can't  do 
tliat.  It  wouldn't  be  right."  He  didn't  say, 
"I  won't";  he  said,  "I  can't."  That  was  all 
the  reason  he  gave  and  all  the  reason  he 
needed.  If  I  pressed  him  about  some  of 
these  things,  as  I  did  on  occasion,  he  would 
get  more  formal  and   call   me   "Murphy". 

COCKACE 

Much  has  been  said  about  President  Tru- 
man's courage.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
credit  he  la  entitled  to  on  this  score.  I've 
frequently  heard  that  the  highest  form  of 
courage  is  to  be  brave  even  when  you  are 
afraid.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  tell,  President 
Truman  was  never  afraid  of  anything.  So 
that  leaves  me  with  the  pliUosophlcal  ques- 
tion of  how  courageous  a  man  can  be  If  fear 
Is  absent  from  his  make-up. 

LEAKNING 

President  Truman  never  stopped  studying; 
he  never  stopped  learning.  As  long  as  he  was 
In  the  White  House,  he  made  a  conscious  and 
deliberate  effort  to  learn  how  to  be  a  better 
President.  He  was  almost  61  years  old  when 
he  came  to  the  Presidency,  almost  69  when 
he  left  It.  But  few  men  at  any  age  have 
have  such  an  Intensive,  productive  and  suc- 
cessful learning  experience. 

He  learned  by  choice,  not  Just  as  a  by- 
product of  experience.  Although  he  was  by 
far  the  wisest  and  most  knowledgeable  man 
among  the  group  that  worked  with  and  for 
him,  he  always  kept  trying  to  learn  some- 
tlilng  from  the  rest  of  us.  He  made  It  ex- 
tremely easy  for  hla  staff  to  tell  him  what 
they  really  thought — whether  it  was  yes,  no, 
or  maybe.  Harry  Truman  was  not  surrounded 
by  yes  men.  We  all  knew  who  was  boss,  and 
we  accepted  Ills  decisions  and  followed  his 
orders.  But  we  were  encouraged  to  be  both 
honest  and  candid  in  expressing  our  views. 

I  have  heard,  with  some  amusement,  dis- 
cussions of  an  alleged  battle  between  liberals 
and  conservatives  for  President  Truman's 
mind.  I  would  note  first  that  he  had  a  mind 
of  his  own  and  made  it  up  for  himself.  And 
on  most  of  the  issues  that  usually  distin- 
guish liberals  from  conservatives  in  our  po- 
litical idiom,  he  was  a  liberal  before  he  came 
to  the  White  House  and  all  the  time  he  was 
there.  His  Ul)eral  views  were  based  on  much 
practical  knowledge  from  earlier  experiences 
and  from  his  study  of  history,  and  he  held 
them  with  deep  conviction. 

He  was  not  distinctively  a  professing  lib- 
eral. Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  some  distaste 
for  persona  who  flaunted  their  liberalism. 
But  on  the  Issues,  there  was  never  really  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  alxjut  where  he  stood  and 
was  going  to  continue  to  stand.  He  always 
had  within  his  official  family  a  few  conserva- 
tives whose  views  on  social  and  economic  is- 
sues dllTered  sharply  from  his  own.  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  this.  His  answer  was  essen- 


tially the  same  as  these  words  of  his  in  Mr. 
President: 

"I  like  to  have  people  understand  each 
other,  and  that  Is  why  I  have  every  shade 
of  public  opinion  In  my  Cabinet. 

"I  have  got  a  cross  section  of  the  thought 
and  economics  of  the  whole  poptilaUon  of 
the  United  BUtes  In  the  Cabinet  from  left 
to  right.  And  this  makes  for  valuable  dis- 
cussions, and  the  only  way  you  can  get  Ideas. 
And  I  let  everybody  have  his  say  before  I 
come  to  a  conclusion  and  decide  on  a  final 
course  of  action." 

I've  even  heard  it  said  that  President  Tru- 
man was  not  aware  of  the  battle  for  his 
mind  that  was  going  on  around  him.  I  think 
it  would  be  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  he  was 
drawing  up  the  battle  plans  for  both  sides. 

President  Truman  does  not  tate  the  "lib- 
eral" point  of  view  on  every  economic  ques- 
tion. For  example,  he  has  an  unshakable  be- 
lief in  the  virtues  of  a  balanced  budget.  He 
carried  this  belief  with  him  when  he  left  the 
White  House.  In  1963,  President  Kennedy 
recommended  a  tax  cut  when  he  did  not 
expect  it  to  result  in  a  balanced  budget. 
You  may  recall  that  President  Truman, 
being  in  New  York  City  at  the  time,  was 
asked  about  this  by  a  newspaperman  on  his 
morning  walk— and  repUed  that  he  <"d  °°t 
think  taxes  should  be  cut  until  the  budget 
wa*  balanced.  Understandably,  this  bothered 
President  Kennedy,  and  he  sent  me  to  talk 
to  President  Truman  about  it.  I  did  this. 
Finally  President  Truman  said  that,  al- 
though he  would  be  extremely  sorry  to  cause 
any  trouble  for  President  Kennedy,  he  could 
not  change  what  he  had  said  because  that 
was  what  he  believed;  but.  he  said,  he  would 
try  to  keep  quiet  on  the  subject  thereafter. 
I  reported  this  to  President  Kennedy,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  ended  the  matter. 

OBCANIZINC     THE     PRESIDENCT 

I  spoke  earlier  about  President  Truman's 
orderliness.  This  was  manifest  also  Ui  his 
continuing  and  substantial  ^°^  ^^  J^' 
prove  the  organization  of  the  Presidential 
office— the  institutional  aids  to  the  Presi- 
dency The  need  for  this  was  brought  home 
to  him  very  sharply  by  the  suddenness  of 
his  succession  to  the  Presidency  and  the  lack 
of  preparation  for  the  transition.  I  beUeve 
that  he  had  seen  President  Rooeevelt  pri- 
vately only  three  times,  and  very  briefly, 
since  his  Inauguration  as  Vice  President,  and 
that  no  provision  had  been  made  to  keep 
him  informed  of  matters  In  the  Executive 
Branch  This  was  far  less  troublesome  in  the 
domestic  field  than  In  defense  and  foreign 
affairs  because  Mr.  Truman's  experience  In 
the  Senate  gave  him  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  domestic  Issues  and  problems. 

In  defense  and  foreign  affairs,  the  new 
President  felt  his  lack  of  current  informa- 
tion very  keenly.  He  did  several  things  about 
this  First,  he  resolved  to  try  to  see  that 
those  who  might  succeed  to  the  Presidency 
thereafter  would  be  fully  and  currently 
briefed  on  defense  and  foreign  affairs.  He 
arranged  such  briefings  for  the  man  In  line 
to  succeed  him  in  the  event  of  death  or  dis- 
ability, and  in  the  campaigns  of  1948  and 
1952  arranged  such  briefings  lor  the  Republi- 
can candidates.  This  was  a  personal  idea  of 
Mr  Truman's.  Next,  when  he  first  came  to 
the  White  House,  he  set  about  studying  day 
and  night  until  he  caught  up  on  the  Infor- 
mation that  was  avaUable.  And  soon  he  set 
about  improving  the  machinery  for  gather- 
ing and  evaluating  information. 

He  puts  it  this  way  In  Mr.  President: 

"One  of  the  basic  things  I  did  was  to  set 
up  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Admirals 
Leahy  and  Souers,  and  the  State.  Defense. 
Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments  all 
helped  me  to  set  It  up. 

"Strange  as  It  may  seem,  the  President  up 
to  that  time  was  not  wMnpletely  informed 
as  to  what  was  taking  place  In  the  world. 
Messages  that  came  to  the  different  depmrt- 
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RMnta  of  tbe  executive  branch  often  were 
not  relAyed  to  tilm  because  some  ofBcial  did 
not  ttalnk  It  wma  neceaaary  to  Inform  tbe 
Pr—tdent.  The  President  did  not  aee  many 
useful  cables  and  telegrams  that  came  from 
different  American  representatives  abroad 

I  decided  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
affairs. 

"The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  now  co- 
ordinates all  the  Information  that  Is  avail- 
able to  tbe  State  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  individual  offices  of 
the  Army.  Navy  and  Kit  Force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Treasury  In  this 
way  I  am  able  to  get  a  concentrated  survey 
of  everything  that  takes  place  If  I  need  any 
elaboration  I  ask  for  it  I  get  a  report  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  every  morn- 
inc-  In  cases  of  enierijency  I  got  special  re- 
ports. I  get  special  reports  on  the  situation 
In  Kore*  throughout  the  day  I  get  a  special 
report  every  day  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
covering  the  entire  diplomatic  field  .\nd 
one*  a  week  the  director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  comes  to  see  me  and  makes 
a  personal  report  " 

Next  we  should  note  the  oreatlon  nt  the 
National  Security  Council  as  a  major  Presi- 
dential staff  agency  to  provide  continuing 
anaiysls  and  policy  advice  on  defen9«-f'>relgn 
poUcy-a«curtty  matters  This  becanne  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  aid  to  the  President 

As  I  look  back  '.o  consider  who  was  Presi- 
dent Truman'3  prlncip«i'.  White  Hoii.se  statT 
man  In  respect  of  defense  and  foreign  policy 
I  conclude  that  he  himself  wns  that  man 
It  alao  occtiTS  to  me  somewhat  ruefully  that 
perhaps  that  is  why  his  Presidency  bi  so  mur-h 
more  highly  regarded  In  respect  of  fi'reign 
policy  than   in  some  other  respects 

Intelligence  reports  were  brought  In  e.ich 
morning  by  the  stafT  of  the  National  SecM- 
rlty  Council  and  the  PTe«ld»nt  s  Naval  Aide 
who  spent  about  30  minutes  tfolng  over  them 
with  the  President  Once  each  week,  the 
Director  of  the  CIA  joined  these  meetings  for 
a  mor«  extensive  review  .No  other  staff  mem- 
bers were  present 

The  President  met  periodically  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Usually,  no  one  else 
attended  these  meetings 

He  met  frequently  with  rhe  Secretaries  of 
Stat«  and  Defense,  loi^ether  and  separately. 
It  was  usually  In  these  meetings  that  policy 
questions  In  the  fields  of  defense  and  foreign 
policy  were  raised  and  settled  These  Cabinet 
offlc«rs  usually  got  the  word  first  hand 
from  the  President  himself 

No  part  of  the  civilian  White  House  staff 
had  a  major  and  continuing  responsibility 
for  staff  work  In  the  defense-foreign  pwllcy 
flelda  such  as  apparently  exists  today  The 
National  Security  Council  and  its  staff  per- 
haps performed  much  of  this  function 
Otherwise,  White  House  staff  was  generally 
assigned  to  work  on  matters  ir,  these  fields 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  For  example  one  of  my 
early  assignments  In  19-(7  was  to  work  with 
Oeneral  Laurls  Norstad  and  Admiral  Forrest 
Sherman  In  preparing  the  Unltlratlon"  bill 
which  created  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  Later  that 
same  year,  I  was  assigned  to  work  on  draw- 
ing up  the  program  of  interim  aid  for  Europe 
which  preceded  the  Marshall  Plan 

The  special  Counsel  to  the  President  re- 
ceived more  assignments  In  the  foreign 
policy  and  sectirlty  Belds  than  other  White 
House  staff  because  of  his  regtilar  responsi- 
bility for  the  staff  work  on  Presidential 
speeches  and  Messages  to  Congress  The  Pres- 
ident makes  speeches  and  sends  Messages 
on  most  of  his  major  policies  and  actions 
It  follows  that  those  who  work  on  the 
speeches  and  Messages  get  a  crack  at  almost 
everything  Frequently,  the  work  went  on  at 
two  levels — President  to  Cabinet  Mem- 
bers. White  House  staff  to  departmental  staff 
This  system  worked  pretty  well,  but  some- 
times with  amusing  side  effects. 


I  remember  once  we  had  labored  long  on 
an  important  Message  to  Congress,  through 
many  drafts  and  many  conferences,  and 
finally  met  for  the  final  "freealng  session" 
with  the  President  and  Cabinet  Members. 
General  Marshall,  who  must  have  been  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  the  time,  and  who  had 
not  participated  In  the  earlier  drafting  ses- 
sions at  the  White  House,  pulled  a  document 
from  his  pocket  and  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  discussion  would  ask  about  Includ- 
ing In  the  Message  some  language  he  would 
read  from  this  dticument  After  several  of 
these  Interventions.  Clark  Clifford,  who  was 
then  Special  Counsel,  said.  General,  may  I 
ask.  what  Is  that  document  from  which  you 
are  rending'"  Creneral  Marshall  replied,  with 
some  emphasis.  Its  a  copy  of  the  draft  I 
sent  to  you  as  my  recommendation  as  to 
what  the  Message  should  say  •  Im  afraid 
lie  thought  his  views  had  not  been  given 
"due    process   ' 

When  I  became  Special  Counsel.  I  got 
into  the  defense-foreign  f>ollcy  problems 
mfire  deeply  than  before  largely  by  the 
speech -Message  route  In  fact,  my  Initiation 
m  1950  was  quite  vigorous,  with  NSC  88  and 
Korea.  This  was  a  strenuous  period  that  In- 
volved ci  biiilc  redirection  of  our  defense 
posture  A  number  of  Messages  were  sent 
to  Congress  reporting  on  the  situation  In 
Korea  and  itsklng  for  additional  legislation 
and  appropriauons  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  President  was  sending  a  Special 
Mess<ige  requesting  large  new  appropriations 
for  defervse  The  need  was  urgent  as  well  as 
large  At  the  staff  level  we  were  struggling 
mightily  Our  efforu  reflected  the  decisions 
we  had  from  above  but  there  were  some 
critical  gaps  In  these  decisions  One  was  the 
amount  of  money  to  t)e  requested  We  could 
not  get  an  estimate  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  time  was  running  out 

I  was  thoroughly  persuaded  by  then  Umt 
Whatever  we  asked  for  would  not  be  enough 
So  I  filled  In  the  blank  space  in  the  draft 
with  the  highest  number  I  had  heard  anyone 
mention  and  sent  It  to  General  Marshall  for 
clearance  His  respon-se  was  to  send  a  message 
back  to  the  President  that  he  would  like  to 
know  who  w,is  Secretary  of  Defense— Was  It 
he  or  s<  meone  on  the  White  House  staff?  But 
I  got  my  number' 

In  the  domestic  field.  President  Truman 
delegated  or  assigned  more  responsibilities 
to  members  of  his  White  House  staff  on  a 
continuing  basis  It  L  true  that  a  line  cannot 
be  drawn  to  separate  the  assignments  of  all 
h:s  naff  membe.-s  between  d.>mestlc  and  for- 
eign affairs  The  Press  Secretary  for  example 
obviously  dealt  with  both  But  I  do  tend  t-j 
think  of  the  organization  of  the  staff  predom- 
inantly In  terms  of  domestic  affairs 

President  Truman  held  ,^  staff  meeting 
each  morning  at  a  cjulte  civilized  hour— 9  30 
a*  I  recall  It  Listed  30  minutes  and  was 
attended  by  some  10  or  12  sUff  members  The 
President  had  a  "desk  file"  on  hu  desk  with 
one  of  the  slots  In  it  m,irked  with  the  name 
of  each  of  us  He  would  look  through  this 
and  hand  to  each  of  us  the  papers  from  our 
respective  slots  Then  each  man  In  a  regular 
pecking  order  was  given  a  turn  to  speak 
This  WAS  mostly  a  quick  noticing  of  current 
problems,  arranging  for  later  appointments, 
and  the  like  It  moved  quite  rapidly  with 
matters  requiring  lengthy  dlscu.wlon  reserved 
for  later  It  kept  all  of  us  generally  Informed 
of  the  flow  of  current  matters  at  the  White 
House  There  was  always  time  for  some 
humor  In  these  meetings  And  notwlthsUnd- 
ing  the  fact  we  all  felt  somewhat  as  if  we 
were  living  In  the  eye  of  a  hurricane,  these 
staff  meetings  were  usually  relaxed  In  fact, 
as  I  l(X)k  back,  I  think  they  may  have  been 
the  most  relaxed  periods  that  mijst  of  us 
enjoyed  during  the  day. 

The  Truman  staff  operated  as  staff  rather 
than  line  officers.  Cabinet  Members  and 
agency  heads  had  direct  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  matter  of  right  and  were  not  sub- 


ject to  orders  of  White  House  staff  The  Presi- 
dent insisted  on  dealing  personally  with  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  other 
Executive  Office  unit  heads,  although  his  per- 
sonal dealings  were  supplemented  by  much 
Joint   work   at   the   staff   level 

I  believe  that  President  Truman  had  his 
staff  organized  Just  about  right  In  terms  of 
having  the  right  balance  between  definite, 
continuing  responsibilities  and  flexibility  to 
meet  special  problem.?.  In  terms  of  enough 
institutionalization  but  not  too  much.  In 
terms  of  distributing  responsibility  among 
suiff  members  so  as  to  permit  them  to  oper- 
ate effectively  but  not  tempt  them  unduly 
to  try  to  build  their  own  empires,  and  In 
terms  of  having  the  number  of  staff  report- 
ing directly  to  him  being  both  manageable 
and  diverse  Incidentally.  President  Truman 
w.is  quite  an  ego  deflator  In  a  gentle  way. 
and  a  couple  of  his  staff  were  even  more  ef- 
fective at  this  m  a  way  that  was  not  gentle 
at  all 

During  the  Truman  Administration  there 
were  also  major  changes  In  the  parts  of  the 
President's  staff  that  are  In  the  Executive 
Omce.  but  not  in  the  White  House  Office  It- 
self Notably,  these  Included  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
in  1946  and  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
in  1947  The  latter  was  superseded  later  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  Korean  War 

In  total.  I  believe  that  President  Truman 
did  so  much  to  strengthen  the  institutional 
Bids  to  the  Presidential  office  It  can  properly 
be  regarded  as  a  "quiet  revolution"  of  major 
proportions  Most  of  the  reforms  he  Instituted 
there  appear  to  have  endured.  There  have 
been  subsequent  changes,  of  course  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  all  these  changes 
are  Improvements  or  not  I  believe  that  some 
of  them  are 

OKCANIZINC     BKAINS 

Much  has  been  said  -  and  rightly  so  about 
President  Trumans  great  decisions  Nothing 
can  account  for  the  correctness  of  so  many 
momentous  decisions  except  his  own  ultimate 
wisdom  and  Judgment  Nevertheless,  he  did 
have  a  technique  for  mobilizing  brains,  as 
well  as  facts,  to  help  him  reach  decisions, 
and  to  help  him  plan  for  the  future,  which 
is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  It  has  re- 
ceived I  can  do  little  more  here  than  list 
some  examples,  but  I  hope  this  can  be  the 
subject  of  more  extensive  study. 

1  How  many  of  us  would  remember,  for 
example,  that  before  President  Truman  de- 
cided to  drop  the  atomic  b<imb.  he  appointed 
a  very  distinguished  civilian  committee  to 
study  and  advise  him  with  respect  to  the 
moral  and  political  Issues  Involved  as  well 
as  the  military  Issues'' 

2  The  critical  decision  in  favor  of  civilian 
control  of  nuclear  energy  was  reached  with 
the  advice  of  a  distinguished  committee  that 
studied    the   question   In   great  depth 

3  TTie  ultimate  commitment  to  the 
Marshall  Plan  was  preceded  by  studies  of 
three  special  committees  as  well  as  very  ex- 
tensive study  within  Government  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies 

4  The  decision  to  resist  aggression  In 
Korea  was  reached  over  the  course  of  two 
days  and  night  of  most  Intensive  discussions 
with  the  top  civilian  and  military  leaders 
of  the  Government  drawing  upon  all  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  Judgment  they 
possessed 

5  The  order  to  relieve  Oeneral  MacArthur 
of  his  command  was  issued  only  after  the 
President  had  discussed  the  matter  for  days 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  had  received  their  unani- 
mous advice  that  the  action  was  necessary 

Another  group  of  examples  of  President 
Truman's  techniques  for  organising  brains 
Is    represented    by    the    commissions    he    ap- 
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f>olnted  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  important  national  problems. 
and  policies  to  deal  with  them  In  the  future. 
These  commlsslans  Included — 

1.  National  Comlasion  on  Higher  Education. 
(7/13  4«.  Chairman  George  F.  Zook.) 

2.  Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
iralnlng.  (12/19/46) 

3.  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 
I  January  1947) 

4.  President's  Committee  of  Equality  of 
I'reatment  and  Opportunity  In  the  Armed 
I'orces   (July  26,  1948) 

a.  Commission  on  Ulgratory  Labor.  (6/3/50) 

6.  Advisory  Committee  on  Management. 
(Report  12   18/62) 

7.  The  President's  Scientific  Research 
Board.  (10   17/46) 

8.  International  Development  Advisory 
Board.  (11/24.50 — Chairman  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller) 

9.  President's  Communications  Policy 
Board.  (2,  17  50) 

10.  The  President's  Alrixjrt  Commission. 
(2'aO'S2) 

11.  President's  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization.  (9/4/62 — Chairman 
Philip  B.Perlman) 

12.  President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
sion. (1/19,  51— Chairman  William  8.  Paley) 

13.  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission. 
(1'      /50) 

K.  President's  Commission  on  Health  Needs 
of  the  Nation.  (12/29/51 — Chairman  Dr.  Paul 
B.  Magnuson) 

Although  this  list  Is  not  complete.  It  la 
Impressive.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  range 
of  President  Truman's  studies  and  policy 
statements  covered  every  topic  of  significance 
to  the  American  Government — at  least  once. 
This  feeling  was  strengthened  when  I  ran 
across  the  Report  of  his  Airport  Oommls- 
sion — having  In  mind  that  I  am  at  the 
moment  a  co-chairman  of  a  Presidential  task 
force  and  on  the  some  subject.  All  of  us 
could  profit  from  a  review  of  the  reports  of 
the  study  committees  and  commissions  he 
appointed.  His  mobilization  of  this  kind  of 
talent  for  this  purpose  Is  clearly  the  work  of 
a  man  who  had  his  eyes  on  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present. 

THE    ORDERLT    TtTKNOVEB 

President  Truman  persisted  in  doing  the 
right  thing  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  bis  term. 
This  Included  the  "orderly  turnover". 

The  day  after  the  1952  election,  I  received 
instructions  from  him  from  the  train  on 
which  he  was  returning  from  Independence, 
where  he  had  gone  to  vote,  to  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  an  orderly  turnover  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Republicans.  I  mtist  say  that 
this  was  one  time  I  was  not  very  happy  about 
his  Instructions.  But  I  went  to  wcrk  on  It 
nevertheless.  He  was  right  about  It,  of  cotirse. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  I  did  receive 
another  set  of  instructions  from  him  which 
gave  us  a  more  appealing  assignment.  This 
was  to  gather  varied  Information  with  re- 
spect to  statements  by  sundry  persona  In  the 
recent  campaign.  The  final  Instruction  In 
that  memorandum  was  to  "Analyze  Truman- 
ism". 

1  have  not  been  and  probably  never  will 
be  able  to  comply  fully  with  that  last  men- 
tioned directive.  However,  1  hojje  that  these 
remarks  here  today  may  be  regarded  as 
partial  compliance. 


SHOULD  THERE  BE  A  DECLARATION 
OP  WAR  IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  range 
of  objections  to  the  depth  of  American 
involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  is  tax- 
ing the  llmttatkwis  of  freedom  of  speech. 
It  is  also  taxing  the  patience  of  the  vast 
majority  of  loyal  and  concerned  Ameri- 
cans who  deeply  resent  some  of  the  un- 
truthful, contemptible  and  even  cowardly 
criticisms. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  room 
for  constructive  questioning  of  the  ex- 
tent of  American  involvement  or  of  tac- 
tics sanctioned  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration in  Vietnam  itself,  but  when  so- 
called  pacifists  appear  on  university 
campuses  to  misrepresent,  distort,  and 
propagsindize  the  Vietcong  position,  it 
is  going  too  far. 

At  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
recently  such  a  situation  took  place  in 
the  appearance  of  one  Barbara  Deming 
who.  as  reported  in  the  local  press,  told 
an  assembled  group  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese leader.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  had  told 
her  personally  that  North  Vietnam  has 
only  two  alternatives,  to  fight  on  or  be 
slaves,  and  that  "the  Vietcong  cause  is  a 
legitimate  one." 

Miss  Deming  asked  her  audience  to 
refuse  to  pay  Income  or  telephone  taxes, 
to  support  those  who  refuse  to  serve  in 
the  Army  and  to  boycott  war  industries 
to  show  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Also,  she  physically  demonstrated  a  so- 
called  antipersonnel  bomb,  allegedly  one 
of  those  directed  at  the  civilian  popula- 
tion by  the  American  aggressors. 

If  this  country  were  at  war,  such  action 
would  be  treason.  Should  the  mere  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  declaration  of  war 
make  this  much  difference?  I  doubt  it, 
for  Vietnam,  regrettably,  has  now  ex- 
ceeded the  size  and  proportion  of  the 
Korean  war. 

Many  constituents  have  asked  me  why 
this  coxmtry  has  not  declared  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  why  the  Congress  does  not  act 
to  declare  war  and  does  not  act  to  invoke 
time  honored  legal  protection  against 
sabotage,  espionage,  and  subversion.  In 
this  connection  I  requested,  and  obtained, 
from  the  Department  of  State  their  an- 
swer to  that  question.  This  answer,  in  the 
form  of  a  policy  statement,  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  are  interested 
and  concerned,  is  as  follows: 
Tna  Question  of  a  Formal  Declaration  of 

WAB    in    VnSTNAM 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  President  to  seek 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vlet-Nam.  This  question  should  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  both  international 
and  domestic  coDalderstlon. 

UmUfATIOKAI.    CONSmnUTIOir 

From  the  International  standpoint  it  seems 
undesirable  to  request  a  declaration  of  war 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  In  Vlet- 
Nam  Is  to  assist  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam,  at  the  latter'a  request,  in 
thwarting  an  armed  aggression  from  North 
Vlet-Nam  and  to  achieve  a  workable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  among  the  principal 
parties  Involved.  This  policy  U  pursued  with 
limited  alms,  seeking  to  end  the  aggression 
against  South  Vlet-Nam  without  threaten- 
ing the  destruction  of  North  Vlet-Nam,  al- 
lowing a  miscalculation  by  the  enemy  as  to 
our  intentions,  or  unnecessarily  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  conflict.  The  United  States 
believes  that  the  struggle  must  be  won  pri- 
marily in  South  Vlet-Nam  and  Is  in  that  con- 
text a  defensive  military  effort. 


2.  To  declare  war  would  add  a  new  psycho- 
logical element  to  the  International  situa- 
tion, since  in  this  century  declaration  at  war 
have  come  to  Imply  dedication  to  the  total 
destruction  of  the  enemy.  It  would  increase 
the  danger  of  mlstmderstandlng  of  our  true 
objectives  in  the  conflict  by  the  various  Com- 
munist states,  and  increase  the  chances  of 
their  expanded  involvement  in  it.  Such  a  dec- 
laration would  question  the  continued  va- 
lidity of  the  President's  statements  concern- 
ing his  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement  al- 
lowing the  various  nations  of  the  area,  in- 
cluding North  Vlet-Nam,  to  live  together  In 
economic  cooperation,  and  his  reiteration 
that  we  do  not  threaten  the  existence  of 
North  Vlet-Nam. 

3.  On  balance,  a  declaration  of  war — which 
would  be  the  first  since  the  signing  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter — would  significantly 
reduce  the  flexibility  of  the  United  States 
to  seek  a  solution- among  extremely  com- 
plex factors  and  reduce  the  chances  that  our 
adversary  will  take  a  reasoned  approach  to 
a  solution,  when  US  policy  from  the  begin- 
ning has  attempted  to  avoid  closing  off  any 
possible  avenue  of  resolution  and  to  make 
the  North  Vietnamese  more  rather  than  less 
rational  in  the  situation. 

4.  There  is  nothing  In  modern  Interna- 
tional law  which  requires  a  state  to  declare 
war  before  engaging  in  hostilities  against 
another  state;  nor  would  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  Impose  any  obligations  on  an 
enemy  by  which  we  would  not  otherwise  be 
bound. 

5.  Absence  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
Is  not  a  factor  which  makes  an  International 
use  of  force  unlawful.  The  only  relevant  legal 
question  is  whether  the  use  of  force  is  Justi- 
fied. Examples  of  hostilities  beg^un  without 
prior  declaration  of  war  abound  In  recent 
history.  The  fighting  tn  Korea  from  1950  to 
1953,  that  in  Indochina  from  1947  to  1954. 
that  in  and  around  Suez  Canal  In  1966,  and 
that  in  V?est  New  Guinea  between  the  Dutch 
and  Indonesians  In  the  Spring  and  Summer 
of  1962  all  took  place  without  benefit  of 
declarations  of  war.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  absence  of  declarations  of  war  In  these 
cases  has  been  alleged  to  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  international  law. 

6.  The  legal  rules  of  internatlnal  law  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  armed  conflicts  apply 
to  all  armed  conflicts  without  regard  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  declarations  of  war. 
All  that  Is  required  is  armed  conflict  between 
two  or  more  international  entitles.  The  1949 
Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Protection  of 
War  Victims  were  specifically  made  applicable 
to  any  "armed  conflict  of  an  international 
character"  between  two  or  more  of  the  par- 
ties. The  rules  of  war  embodied  in  the  Hague 
ConvenUons  formulated  In  the  early  years 
of  this  century  are  considered,  In  general, 
to  be  part  of  customary  InternaUonal  law 
binding  on  all  states,  and  their  applicability 
Is  unrelated  to  declaration  of  war. 

DOMESTIC    CONSIDKRATIONS 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  United  States 
law  it  would  be  undesirable  for  the  President 
to  seek  a  declaration  of  war  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1.  A  declaration  of  war  is  not  necessary 
either  to  authorize  the  acUons  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  United  States  In  Vlet-Nam 
or  to  provide  an  expression  of  Congressional 
Intent  on  the  Vietnamese  situation.  The 
President  has  power  under  Article  n,  Section 
2  of  the  Constitution  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  deploy  United  States  military  forces 
to  Vlet-Nam  for  the  ptUTXJse  of  assisting 
South  Vlet-Nam  to  defend  Itself  from  armed 
aggression  by  Neath  Vlet-Nam.  Since  the 
Constitution  was  adc^jted.  there  have  been 
at  least  125  Instances  In  which  the  President, 
without  Congressional  authority  and  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,  has  ordered 
the  armed  forces  to  take  actions  or  to  main- 
tain positions  abroad.  Some  of  these  histor- 
ical Instances  have  Involved  the  use  of  United 
States  forces  In  combat.  Oongrefisional  Intent 
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by  the  Joint  R«aolutloB  of  Con- 
I  of  Auguat  7.  I9«4.  passed  by  a  oombLned 
Tot*  oC  804-3,  explicitly  approving  all  nac«a- 
tmrj  aUiw.  including  the  iu«  of  armed  force. 
In  tiM  defwiee  of  freedom  In  Southeaat  Aata. 
A  nMMb  fuller  preeeotatlon  of  the  vlewB  of 
tb«  BaaentlTe  Branch  on  the  queatlon  of  the 
PTMMeBt'a  Constitutional  authority  waa 
puttUahed  U>  February  1961,  aa  a  Joint  Com- 
mlttw  Print  of  the  Senate  Coounltteea  on 
ForalgB   ReltUlons    and    Armed    Servlcea 

a.  ▲  daeUratlon  of  war  doea  not  Be«m 
neoaMAry  in  order  to  provide  emergency  au- 
thority to  the  Executive  Branch  Many  laws 
bacome  operative  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency or  m  time  of  war  Moat  of  these  are 
operatlTe  today  by  virtue  of  the  stale  of 
emergency  proclaimed  by  President  Truman 
in  Decambw  1950  Theee  laws  give  the  Ezecu- 
tlv«  Br»ncb  increased  power  to  deal  with 
tbe  problems  in  Vlet-Neim  as  well  aa  other 
area*  of  the  world  For  example,  they  Include 
special  authority  with  respect  to  the  move- 
ment of  allena  In  and  out  of  the  United 
Stataa.  the  armed  forces,  reserves  and  the 
National  Ouard.  procurement  of  material  (or 
ttaa  aarvloea.  transactions  in  foreign  exchange. 
goTemmant  contracts,  secvuity  and  the  pro- 
tection of  defense  information,  and  defense 
tranaportatlon.  A  few  emergency  laws  would 
not  come  Into  effect  unless  there  were  a 
declaration  of  national  emen;ency  or  of  war 
Bubaequent  to  the  1950  declaration  of  na- 
tional emergency  However,  there  are  only  a 
few  lawa  which  can  become  operative  only 
In  time  of  war.  and  they  have  not  been  found 
necaaaaxy  for  the  conduct  of  hostilities  In 
Vlet-Ham. 


RKPXJBLICAN    VIETNAM    POLICY 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  DORN.     Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonsent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.     DORN.     Mr      Speaker.     I     was 
shocked,  utterly  amazed,  and  saddened 
to   learn   of   a    Republican    staff    policy 
statement  pulling  the  rug  from  under 
General  Westmoreland  and  our  gallant 
men  in  Vietnam. 

General  Westmoreland  appeared 
throughout  the  Nation  urging  unity  and 
a  determined  resolve  here  at  home  to 
support  our  men  in  their  struggle  against 
Communist  aggression,  subversion,  and 
terror. 

The  evil  -political  genius'  behind  the 
Republican  policy  sUtement  blandly 
admitted  It  was  a  political  blueprint  for 
RepubUcan  candidates  In  1968  This  U 
cheap  politics  of  the  rankest  order  It  Is 
politics  at  the  expense  of  young  lives  in 
South  Vietnam  it  is  reprehensible  and 
indefensible.  This  policy  statement  sup- 
ports the  position  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
flag  burners  and  the  draft-card  burners. 
It  is  welcome  news  In  Hanoi,  Peking,  and 
Moscow.  In  a  matter  of  hours  It  had  top 
billlog  on  Radio  Hanoi  and  In  Castro 
Ctiba  and  throughout  the  Communist 
world.  It  will  definitely  encourage  the 
Communists  to  fight  longer  and  harder, 
thus  killing  and  injuring  more  American 
boys. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican minority  leader  of  the  other  body. 
Senator  Evsarrr  DiucsDf.  with  whom  I 
served  In    this   House,   for   repudiating 


this  policy  of  divide  and  conquer  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend.  Senator 
JoHH  Towra.  for  repudiating  this  dis- 
astrous, ill-timed,  and  sinister  recom- 
mendation 

Secretary  Stlmson  and  Secretary 
Knox — great  Republicans — served  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Pranklln  D  Roose- 
velt during  World  War  n  and  thus  pre- 
sented a  united  front  to  the  world.  That 
great  Republican  statesman.  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  from  Michigan, 
abandoned  his  isolationist  views  and 
.supported  our  men  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  in  the  air.  on  the  seas,  and  on 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  This  united 
support  in  Waslilngton  enabled  our  men 
to  move  from  victory  to  victory  until  the 
machines  of  fascism.  nazLsm.  and  Japa- 
nese imperialism  were  crushed  and 
destroyed 

A.S  an  American  and.  yes.  as  a  Jeffer- 
sonlan  South  Carolina  Democrat.  I  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  Republican  President 
Dwight  D  Elsenhower  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  supported  John  Poster  Dulles  brlnk- 
man.shlp  policy  in  Quemoy.  Matsu.  and 
In  Vietnam 

We  are  in  Soutli  Vietnam  We  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  heavy  fighting,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  The  question  is  no 
longer  debatable  There  Is  "no  substi- 
tute for  victory  We  must  win  conclu- 
sively in  Vietnam  To  win  we  need  the 
united  support  of  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West,  of  every  nation- 
ality, creed,  and  political  party 

The  President  Ls  our  Commander  in 
Chief  He  is  guiding  the  ship  of  state. 
This  is  no  time  for  political  demagogu- 
ery  I  urge  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow 
Americans,  reg  irdless  of  party,  not  to 
throw  sand  in  the  gas  tank  and  scuttle 
tlie  whole  ship  of  state  Let  us  unite  for 
victory. 


HEARINGS  ON  ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  done  pioneer- 
ing work  in  many  fields.  I  think  one  of 
the  most  Interesting  to  me  has  been  the 
recent  set  of  hearings  on  economic  edu- 
cation held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Progress,  of  which  I  am  honored 
to  be  chairman.  I  call  these  hearings 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  t>ecause 
an  understanding  of  basic  economic  prin- 
ciples is  vital  to  our  public  welfare.  The 
complex  relationships  of  our  economy  de- 
mand at  least  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  economics  if  our  people  are  to  make 
sensible  choices  both  as  voters  and  as 
private  citizens. 

The  hearings  were  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  316  of  the 
89th  Congress,  second  session,  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Senator 
Rttssku.  B.  Lowe,  on  October  19,  1966. 
v.'hlch  was  considered  and  agreed  to  It 
states: 


Retolved,  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  ...  as 
a  part  of  Ita  continuing  reeponalblllty  for 
study  of  matters  relating  to  the  Economic 
Report  should  ( 1 )  conduct  a  detailed  study 
of  the  adequacy  of  practices  In  economic  edu- 
cation followed  at  all  school  levels  and  in 
adult  training:  and  (3)  make  findings  and 
recommendations  on  the  adequacy  and  ob- 
jectivity of  any  curriculum  relating  to  eco- 
nomic practices,  leadership,  and  forces,  and 
on  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  large-scale 
Federal  and  private  aid  aimed  at  Improving 
the  skills  of  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators In  the  use  of  new  technology  for  the 
dissemination  of  economic  understanding  at 
all  levels.  Including  adult  education. 

The  objectives  of  the  hearings  were 
fourfold:  First,  to  consider  the  reasons 
for  the  need  for  economic  education; 
second,  to  determine  the  extent  of  eco- 
nomic education:  third,  to  review  public 
and  private  programs  which  promote 
economic  education;  and  fourth,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  making  an  adequate  effort  in 
this  field. 

In  assessing  the  reasons  for  the  need 
for  economic  education,  we  were  for- 
tunate to  have  the  testimony  of  two  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  Members  of 
Congress  in  economic  matters — Senator 
RossELL  B.  Long,  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee;  and  Representative 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Each  of  these  men  stressed 
the  complexity  of  the  Issues  involved  in 
the  legislation  their  committees  have 
considered  In  recent  years,  and  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  economic  educa- 
tion for  wise  policy  formulation.  As  Sen- 
ator Long  stated: 

virtually  all  the  Oovernment's  operations 
affect  the  economy  In  some  way.  Aa  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I 
find  that  it  Is  difficult  to  trace  all  the  eco- 
nomic elTeote  of  proposals  for  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures And  If  it  is  difficult  even  for 
those  of  us  who  work  with  these  matters 
from  day  to  day,  how  much  more  difficult 
is  It  then  for  those  of  our  citleena  who 
strive  to  make  Informed  declslona  on  matters 
of   economic   policy? 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  point 
from  my  own  experience  with  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  The  problems  we  consider 
are  so  complex,  that  even  after  20  years 
on  the  committee  I  and  my  colleagues 
find  that  it  Is  often  difflcult  to  fully 
weigh  all  the  Implications  of  policy  pro- 
posals. Just  think  how  confusing  eco- 
nomic Issues  must  be  to  the  voter  who 
has  had  no  training  on  economics. 

Yet.  as  Representative  Mills  stressed 
In  his  testimony,  the  success  of  our  poli- 
cies will  depend  upon  the  voters.  As  he 
stated: 

Voters  aa  well  aa  legislators  must  under- 
stand the  relation  between  the  Government's 
fiscal  policy  and  the  functioning  of  the  econ- 
omy If  they  are  to  form  reasoned  Judgments 
concerning  policy  proposals,  and  vote  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  beat  Interests 

Obviously,  Members  of  Congress  must 
receive  the  support  of  voters  to  pursue 
the  appropriate  economic  policies. 

And  the  need  for  economic  education 
Is  equally  great  for  the  citizen  in  the 
proper  management  of  his  private  af- 
fairs  As  a  consumer  and  as  a  business- 
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man,  the  individual  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  basic  economic  principles  U  he 
is  to  participate  successfully  in  our  com- 
plex economy,  and  if  he  is  to  realize  the 
effect  that  his  decisions  have  upon 
others. 

During  our  second  day  of  hearings  we 
received  excellent  testimony  from  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  business, 
labor,  and  agriculture.  Each  of  these 
men  stressed  the  Importance  of  eco- 
nomic education  in  private  decisionmak- 
ing as  well  as  in  public  policy  decisions. 
Our  witnesses  Included  Mr.  Marvin 
Bower,  managing  director,  McKlnsey  <i 
Co.;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Goldflnger,  director 
of  research,  AFL-CIO;  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hamilton,  director  of  research,  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I  would 
like  to  quote  briefly  from  their  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Marvin  Bower:  I 

As  an  International  management  con- 
sultant to  both  buslneea  and  government  In 
this  country  and  In  Europe — and  as  a  stu- 
dent of  management — I  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  observe  and  analyze  how 
people  make  economic  decisions.  As  a  result, 
I  have  developed  a  deep  conviction  at>out 
the  Importance  of  economic  understanding 
to  every  citizen,  businessman,  farmer,  labor 
leader,  government  official,  lawmaker — to 
everybody.  .  .  . 

The  Business  community  bears  a  particu- 
lar responsibility  for  fostering  economic  ed- 
ucation. A  business  organization  benefits 
greatly  from  economic  understanding  and 
suffers  quickly  and  severely  from  laws  and 
economic  and  social  forces  that  impair  pro- 
ductivity, reduce  competition,  and  dull  the 
profit  moUve. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Goldflnger: 

Organized  labor  and  collective  bargaining 
need  their  "fair  day"  In  the  court  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  education.  So  do 
the  realities  of  the  economic  world  around 
us.  And  the  students  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  need  such  education,  too — 
for  a  more  adequate  preparation  for  their 
own  lives  aa  adults  in  a  world  of  vast  and 
swift  change. 

Mr.  W.E.Hamilton: 

Agriculture  probably  has  suffered  more 
than  any  other  industry  from  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  fundamental  economic 
faots.  If  farmers  and  the  general  public  had 
had  a  better  understanding  of  economics,  I 
am  confident  that  we  would  have  avoided 
farm  programs  which  were  destined  to  price 
our  products  out  of  important  markets,  mis- 
allocate  resources,  stimulate  the  production 
of  competitive  products,  and  pile  up  un- 
wanted surpluses. 

The  Importance  of  economic  education 
for  the  Individual  in  his  every  day  de- 
cisions was  also  emphasized  by  Dr.  Hugh 
G.  Pyle,  assistant  director.  Adult  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  U.S.A.  In  his  testi- 
mony, he  stated: 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  economic 
life  in  America  was  a  relatively  simple  exist- 
ence. The  typical  adult  who  had  mastered 
his  3  R's  and  who  was  blessed  with  a  normal 
supply  of  common  sense  and  physical 
strength,  could  expect  to  work  out  his  eco- 
nomic problems  with  little  help  from  the 
outside.  But  this  simple  life  and  pioneer 
Isolation  no  longer  characterizes  one's  eco- 
nomic existence.  Economic  problems,  both 
personal  and  political,  crowd  upon  all  of 
us — problems  that  are  bewildering  and 
complex.  .  .  . 

Despite  the  acUvlties  carried  on  by  many 
agencies  and  the  mass  of  publications  hav- 


ing to  do  with  economic  education,  economic 
llUteracy  oontlnuea  to  be  widespread.  A  large 
percentage  of  small  bualnesaes  fall  because 
they  violate  sound  economic  principles;  In- 
dividuals and  famines  fall  to  budget  wisely; 
unprofitable  investments  are  made,  and  our 
citizens  generally  have  limited  Insight  Into 
the  many  economic  problems  they  face  dally. 

Thus,  Dr.  Pyle  brings  us  to  the  crux  of 
the  problem.  All  of  our  witnesses  unani- 
mously agreed  that  there  were  compel- 
ling reasons  for  the  need  for  widespread 
economic  education  today.  Yet,  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  we  are  falling  seriously 
behind  in  meeting  this  need.  Congress- 
man Mills  outlined  the  problem  as 
follows : 

If  an  adequate  background  in  economics  is 
to  be  provided  our  voting  citizens,  it  must  be 
provided  In  the  high  schools.  Only  a  minority 
of  the  country's  high  school  graduates  go  on 
to  college  and  only  a  fraction  of  those  who 
do  graduate  from  college  ever  take  a  course 
in  economics. 

This  is  where  the  problem  lies,  for  instruc- 
tion in  economics  is  concentrated  at  the  col- 
lege level  and  therefore  falls  to  reach  a  large 
majority  of  the  population,  and  In  order  for 
them  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems they  must  do  this  study  on  their  own. 
•  *  •  •  « 

Professors  Bach  and  Saunders  have  con- 
cluded that  80  or  90  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  today  have  taken  not  one  course 
In  economics.  While  more  high  schools,  par- 
ticularly those  In  the  large  school  systems, 
now  offer  a  separate  course  in  economics, 
very  few  require  that  students  take  the 
course. 

Not  only  does  the  Instruction  of  eco- 
nomics reach  far  too  few  students,  but 
the  quality  of  the  Instruction  Is  very  often 
inadequate.  Congressman  Mills'  statis- 
tics on  the  economics  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers  are  quite  startling : 

Only  4  percent  of  the  high  school  eco- 
nomics teachers  and  principles  of  democracy 
teachers  majored  in  economics  In  college. 
Ten  percent  of  them  actually  took  no  eco- 
nomics courses  In  college  and  an  additional 
32  percent  took  only  one  or  two  courses. 

Several  other  witnesses  underscored 
these  facts. 

Leon  M.  Shur,  director,  Center  for 
Economic  Education,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, gave  us  some  examples  from  the 
results  of  the  test  of  economic  under- 
standing, which  was  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Council  on  Ek:onomlc  Education. 
The  following  question  was  asked  of  a 
nationwide  group  of  high  school  seniors 
who  had  not  taken  a  sejjarate  course  in 
economics : 

Inflation  is  most  likely  to  benefit  (a)  sav- 
ings bank  depositors;  (b)  debtors;  (c)  life 
Insurance  policyholders;  (d)  persons  living 
on  fixed  pensions? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  (b)  debtors. 
But  55  percent  of  the  students  missed  the 
question.  Another  example  which  really 
hit  home  for  me  was  the  response  of 
social  studies  teachers  to  a  test  question. 
This  question  concerned  the  power  of 
commercial  banks  to  create  demsmd  de- 
posits. Sixty  percent  of  the  teachers  did 
not  believe  that  this  power  should  be 
regulated.  This  Is  shocking,  for  in  efifect 
these  teachers  said  we  should  have  no 
monetary  policy  or  control  over  the  use 
of  the  Government's  credit  including  the 
volume  and  distribution  of  money. 

Other  witnesses  gave  examples  of  the 


inadequacy  of  textbooks.  Mr.  Goldflnger, 
for  example,  cited  a  study  which  showed 
that  high  school  textbooks  "often  invite, 
encourage,  and  even  demand  an  anti- 
labor  position  from  the  reader."  The 
study  foimd  that  strikes  are  usually  por- 
trayed as  exceedingly  violent  and  accom- 
plishing nothing. 

The  role  of  unions  as  political  activists 
and  instigators  of  socioeconomic  legisla- 
tion was  adequately  described  by  only 
two  of  the  18  history  textbooks  studied, 
and  by  only  one-third  of  the  government 
and  problems  books.  Adequate  definitions 
of  such  words  as  "injunction,"  "arbitra- 
tion," and  "closed  shop,"  were  seldom 
given.  Clearly,  we  must  be  concerned  not 
only  with  the  numbers  receiving  eco- 
nomic education,  but  with  the  objectivity 
of  that  education  as  well,  and  it  appears 
that  we  are  falling  seriously  short  on 
both  counts. 

In  his  excellent  testimony.  Dr.  Duesen- 
berry,  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  emphasized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  in  quite  a  startling 
statement.  He  said : 

College  InBtructors  traditionally  have  pre- 
ferred beginning  students  who  received  no 
economics  Instruction  in  high  school  because 
there  was  less  need  to  uproot  misconceptions 
and  misinformation. 

His  testimony  also  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  economic  education  for  those 
responsible  for  the  news  EWicounts  in  our 
mass  media.  For  it  is  through  these  ac- 
counts that  most  people  obtain  their  eco- 
nomic knowledge.  This  was  one  example 
he  used  to  Illustrate  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic education  In  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  and  the  need  for  more  people 
with  economics  training  at  estch  level. 
This  includes  professional  economists  as 
well. 

Dr.  Duesenberry  emphasized  a  point  I 
well  know  from  my  own  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee— it  is  difflcult  to  hire  professional 
economists  even  when  you  have  enough 
money.  There  are  just  not  enough  econ- 
omists to  meet  the  demand  for  their 
services  by  the  educational  community, 
the  Government,  and  private  business. 
So  all  of  this  testimony  indicates  that 
more  and  better  economic  education  is 
needed  and  at  all  levels  of  expertise. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  nothing  is  being 
done.  We  received  impressive  testimony 
about  the  efforts  of  various  private 
groups  and  the  programs  being  intro- 
duced into  various  school  systems.  Most 
impressive  is  the  work  being  carried  on 
by  the  Joint  Council  on  Ecwiomic  Edu- 
cation. Their  fine  work  was  mentioned 
by  many  witnesses,  and  we  were  most 
fortunate  to  hear  from  the  cotmcil's 
president.  Dr.  M.  L.  Prankel.  At  present 
the  council  Is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  is  an  independent,  non- 
profit organization  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1949  to  encourage  and  improve 
education  in  our  Nation's  schools.  It  is 
widely  supported  by  leaders  of  business, 
organized  labor,  farm  groups,  as  well  as 
economists,  educators,  foundations,  and 
other  groups.  It  hsis  a  network  of  45  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  coimcils  in  31 
States.  Dr.  Frankel  gave  us  extensive  in- 
formation about   the   activities  of   the 
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council,  especially  Its  recent  5-year  pro~ 
gnun.  the  development  economic  educa- 
tloo  program— DEEP. 

Representative  Miixs  told  us  about  the 
suecQBS  of  the  program  of  the  Arkansas 
Council  on  Economic  Education,  which 
Is  allUUted  with  the  Joint  council.  In 
1966,  Arkansas  teachers  won  11  ol  52  na- 
tional awards.  I  certainly  hope  that  all 
oi  you  will  read  Representative  Miia.s' 
testimony  about  the  Arkansas  program 
of  which  he  Ls  rightly  very  proud.  I  be- 
lieve the  printed  record  will  be  available 
for  distribution  shortly. 

We  were  also  fortunate  to  hear  from 
several  distinguished  educators  about  the 
programs  undertaken  by  their  schools. 
We  heard  from  Mr.  Lyle  Stewart,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  public  schools. 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Mrs.  Vincent  Patrick,  co- 
ordinator of  economic  education.  Tulsa 
public  schools.  Tulsa,  Okla  :  and  Mr. 
Leon  11.  Shur.  director.  Center  for  Eco- 
nomic Education.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Senesh.  professor  of  eco- 
nomic education.  Purdue  University, 
presented  a  very  interesting  statement 
about  the  possibiUtles  of  teaching  eco- 
nomies beginning  in  the  first  grade. 
During  the  la£t  8  years,  he  has  been 
creating  a  curriculum  which  would  in- 
coriwrate  economic  concepts  in  the  In- 
struction of  all  grades  with  Increasing 
depth  and  complexity  Certainly  there 
is  much  room  for  work  in  this  field,  and 
Dr.  Senesh  Ls  making  a  greatly  needed 
contribution. 

The  Federal  Government  has  several 
programs  which  support  and  encourage 
economic  education,  and  these  efforts  are 
being  expanded. 

We  received  testimony  from  Dr.  John 
T.  Wilson.  Deputy  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation;  and  Dr  Harold 
Howe  n.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Dr.  Wilson  described  the  sup- 
port which  the  Foundation  gives  to  eco- 
nomics in  basic  research.  In  education.  In 
international  activities,  in  the  provision 
of  computers  and  other  facility  support, 
and  in  the  assessment  of  activities  in 
economics.  Dr.  Howe  explained  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Ofnce  of  Education  In  the 
area  of  economic  education.  These  In- 
clude programs  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  which  provide  edu- 
cational materials  to  school  systems  and 
teacher  training  Institutes  In  economics. 
The  Office  supports  a  graduate  fellow- 
ship program  for  economics  students, 
and  in  the  area  of  vocational  education 
does  a  great  deal  with  consumer  educa- 
tion. It  also  encourages  high  schools  to 
improve  programs  in  consimier  educa- 
titXL  And  support  Is  given  through  re- 
search grants  for  the  development  of 
curriculum  materials  In  economics  All 
of  these  programs  are  greatly  needed. 

Mr.  SpeaiLer,  despite  these  fine  efforts 
by  both  public  and  private  groups.  It  is 
clear  that  much  needs  to  be  done  If  we 
are  to  hare  an  adequate  program  of  eco- 
nomic education  in  this  country.  Many 
of  our  witnesses  proposed  additional 
Federal  support  for  economic  education. 
The  subcommittee  hopes  that  it  will  be 
able  to  hold  additional  hearings  to  fur- 
ther consider  these  and  other  projTosals 


and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Finally,  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  agalr  the  Importance  of  eco- 
nomic education,  and  to  urge  all  of  you 
to  read  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Progress, 
which  should  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion shortly  I  Insert  the  heam^g  sched- 
ule In  the  RccoRD  at  this  point: 
Membeks  rir  THi  SuBioMMiTm  ow  Eco- 
nomic Paotiscss  or  tub  Joint  Econouic 
Com  MITT tx 
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William    S     Moorheiid    iD     Penn.). 
Thomas   B    Curtis    (R.   Mluourl). 
W    E    Brock  3d   (R    Tenn  1 

SENATORS 

WUllun   Proxmlre   (D    Wise  ) . 
J     W    Pulbrlght    (D     Ark  ) . 
Hemuin   E    TftltnodKe   (O    Ueorgla). 
Len  B   Jordan   iR    Idaho  I 
Charles   H.    Percy    (B    111.). 

SCHEDVLB      OF      HEARINGS— ECONOMIC      EDUCA- 
TION  IN   THE  UNrriD  States.   April    14.    17, 

AND    21 
THE    NATIO.VAL    need    FOR   ECONOMIC    EDUCATION 
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Senate 
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ChaLnnan  Uardner  Ackley,  Council  ot 
Economic  Advisers 
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ECONOMIC    EDCCAnoN 

Monday.  April  17.  10  00  am..  Room  AE  1. 
the  Capitol 

Bualneaa  Mnrvln  Bower.  Managing  Direc- 
tor   McKlnaey  *   Co  .  Inc     New  York. 

Labor:  Nathaniel  Ooldfinger,  Director  of 
Reaeaxcb.  American  Pederallun  of  Labor  and 
Congresa  of  Induatrlal  OrijaiiUallons. 

Agriculture  W  E  H^unllton.  Director  of 
Research.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

Academic  L*wrence  Senesh.  PT'  if eaaor  of 
Economics,   Purdue   University 

ECONOMIC    EDVCATION    PROGRAMS 

Friday.  April  21,  10  00  am..  Room  AE-1. 
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National  Profjraiiia  M  L  Prankel.  Presi- 
dent. Joint  Council  un  Economic  Education. 

State  Programa  Loon  U  Shur.  Director. 
Wlaoonatn  CouncU  on   Economic   EducaUon. 

School  Syatema.  Norman  Hamilton.  AsaUt- 
ant  Superintendent  In  Charge  of  Inatruc- 
tloo.  Portland.  Oregon.  PubUc  ScbooU. 

Claaaroom  Inatructlon  Mr*.  Vincent  Pat- 
rick, Coordinator  of  Economic  Education, 
Tulsa.  Oklahoma.  Public  Schools. 

Adult  Education  Eugene  I.  Johnson. 
Executive  Dlr«rtor.  Adult  Education  Aaaocta- 
tlon  of  the  U  S-A. 

FEOERAI.    GOVERNMENT    PROGRAMS    IN    ECONOMIC 
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EducaUOQ.  Department  of  Health,  EducaUoa. 
and  WeUare 

John  T  WUaon,  Deputy  Director.  NaUonal 
Science  FoundaUao. 


SVETLANA    STALIN 

Mr.  BIESTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dctwinski)  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recou)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  unanswered  questions  over  the 
defection  of  Svetlana  Stalin  and  It  is 
apparent  that  In  order  to  minimize  the 
irritation  felt  by  Soviet  dictators  the 
State  Department  is  doing  everything  to 
downgrade  the  significance  of  her  de- 
fection. I  Insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remaiks  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  April  15  issue  of 
the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  a  responsible 
publication  vitally  interested  in  develop- 
ments behind  the  lion  Curtain: 

EvBTLANA   Stalin:    A  Stmbol  or  EaST-WEaT 

"Detente" 

The  defection  to  the  Weet  of  Svetlana 
St.alin,  the  only  daughter  of  the  once  power- 
ful Soviet  dictator,  Joseph  Stalin,  and  the 
ensuing  development  of  her  frantic  search 
for  political  asylum  in  the  •■freedom-loving" 
West  serves  to  symbolize  some  Important  and 
vital  truths. 

An  obvious  one  Is:  conditions  must  still  be 
bad  Indeed  In  the  Soviet  Union  when  the 
daughter  of  the  once  feared  and  omnipotent 
.Stalin  cannrrt  find  the  "Soviet  paradise"  com- 
fortable enough  to  live  In. 

And  a  less  obvious  but  more  Important 
one  In  our  refusing  her  asylum  her*,  the 
question  Is  raised  as  to  what  depths  of  abase- 
ment and  unprincipled  oompromlse  c*n  we 
descend  In  quest  of  relaxation  of  tension 
and  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Russian 
and  Eastern  European  Communist  regimes? 

THE     SLOW     "MELLOWING"     PROCESS 

The  escape  of  Svetlana  Stalin  from  the- 
Soviet  prison  of  nations  points  up  a  number 
of  Important  lessons  to  be  learned  by  our 
policymakers,  our  mass-media  and  our  psy- 
chological warfare  experts  For  the  lady  de- 
fector Is  not  Just  "anybody"  from  the  USSR 
who  has  braved  the  prosp>ect  of  an  uncertain 
and  perliapa  hazardous  life  In  the  West. 

Miss  Stalin  was  somebody  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  her  name  alone  iufflced.  Although 
never  politically  Involved,  as  reports  Indi- 
cate, nonetheless  she  was  a  daughter  of 
Stalin,  who  lives  on  In  many  Russian  hearts. 
Even  If  she  were  harassed  by  vengeful  Com- 
missar*, her  life,  from  all  Indications,  was  not 
In  danger.  Even  Khruahchev.  who  could  not 
but  have  made  scores  of  enemies  In  his 
double-dealing  life.  Is  evidently  unmolested. 
Miss  Stalin  undoubtedly  led  a  quiet  life  with 
two  teen-age  children  in  Moscow,  working  as 
a  translator  In  a  publishing  house.  In  fact, 
her  chUdren  were  completely  bewildered 
when  they  learned  of  their  mother's  defec- 
tion In  India,  so  sedentary  was  her  existence. 

And  yet  she  defected. 

In  our  opinion  she  had  had  enough  of  the 
upside-down  character  of  Soviet  life,  Its 
hyprocnsy,  the  unease  which  pervades  every 
man's  actions,  even  his  thoughts. 

One  lesson  herefrom  is  that  the  "mellow- 
ing process"  In  the  USSR  has  not  mellowed 
anything  dlscernlbly  OptlmlsUc  reports  that 
have  been  flooding  the  West  of  "great 
changes"  Uklng  place  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain are  to  be  consigned  to  limbo.  Such 
reports  emanate  from  some  of  our  diplomatic 
emissaries  More  often  they  sitem  from  our 
traditionally  "Innocent"  tourists  abrcxul  who. 
after  spending  a  few  days  shopping,  return 
with  knowledgeable  tales  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  done — In  the  company  of  Intourlst 
Intelligence   agents   and   operatives. 

Of  course,  alleviation  of  some  of  the  more 
oppressive  and  inhumane  features  of  Com- 
munist TMXt  in  the  USSR  and  the  satellite 
countries,  especially  some  reducUon  o*  police 
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terror  and  In  forced  deportations  of  non- 
Russian  patriots  to  Siberia,  Is  a  matter  of 
record.  Recent  nationalist  overtones  in  pub- 
lic utterances  made  by  some  Soviet  leaders 
indicate  that,  if  not  the  "socialist  democracy" 
It  pretends  to  be,  the  regime  now  allows  peo- 
ple to  speak  up  once  In  a  while. 

Yet  two  Important  Incidents  concerning 
r  s.  clUzens  should  not  be  either  forgotten 
or  dismissed :  the  arrest  and  murder  of  New- 
^.>mb  Mott  and  the  kidnapping  of  Vladimir 
Komarek-Kazan  from  a  Soviet  commercial 
plane.  Here  are  Soviet  political  "reflexes"  in 
typical  action,  giving  the  lie  to  any  "evolu- 
tion to  freedom"  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

If  one  expects  to  flnd  any  real  change  as 
regards  political  rights,  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  movement,  the  right  to  work,  free- 
dom of  religion  and  forced  labor,  he  Is  In  for 
a  shocking  surprise.  The  mailed  first  merely 
has  been  gloved. 

One  need  only  recall  that  In  1966-66  over 
70  writers,  poets,  literary  critics  and  other 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  intelligentsia 
were  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  in  Ukraine 
for  daring  to  show  nonconformity  to  the 
party  rule  and  for  their  resistance  to  the  cul- 
tural Russlflcatlon  of  Ukraine.  In  Poland 
young  profeasors  and  intellectuals  are  being 
tried  for  their  opposition  to  Communist  regi- 
mentation. The  same  melancholy  process 
goes  on  In  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia. Freedom  of  movement  remains  rigidly 
restricted,  especially  In  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine.  In  the  satellite  states  travel  docu- 
ments may  be  denied  applicants  If  the  state 
believes  the  trip  "would  not  be  In  harmony 
with  state  Interests." 

As  far  as  "freedom  of  religion"  Is  concerned, 
the  Soviet  government  as  well  as  the  Com- 
munist regimes  In  the  satellite  countries  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  discourage  wor- 
ship, to  the  point  of  punishing  people  for 
religious  practices.  There  are  too  many  ex- 
amples of  this  gross  violation  of  human 
right*  to  be  cited  here. 

Soviet  deportations  of  recalcitrant  non- 
Russian  nationals  have  been  reduced  but  not 
stopped.  These  deportations  are  an  Infal- 
lible Instrximent  of  Soviet  policy  whereby  It 
reduces  antl-Russlan  opposition  In  the  non- 
Russian  countries  such  as  Ukraine,  Byelo- 
russia, the  Baltic  States  and  the  Uke.  and 
serves  at  the  same  time  to  Increase  the  Rus- 
sian ethnic  element  In  the  same  countries, 
thereby  strengthening  Russian  Communist 
rule  over  them. 

All  these  policies  are  in  direct  violation  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  U.N.  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  signed  In  1948 
by  the  USSR  and  other  Communist  states  of 
Eastern  Ehirof>e. 

WHAT     OF     OUR      BOAST      Or     rSEXDOlf? 

Currently  the  American  press,  TV  and 
radio  media  are  righteously  attacking  the 
CIA  for  Its  financing  of  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can youth  organizations  In  their  anti-Com- 
munist work.  But  the  same  mecUa  persist 
In  ignoring  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations, 
thus  revealing  both  moral  and  political 
short-sightedness.  What  dlstreases  them  Is 
that  the  "American  image"  haa  been  "dis- 
torted" by  the  operations  of  the  CIA,  which 
did  not  ask  for  this  particular  job  in  the  first 
place. 

To  our  mind,  what  did  distort  our  image 
as  a  beacon  of  freedom  was  refusal  by  our 
officials  to  admit  Miss  Stalin,  or  Mrs.  Ai- 
liluyeva,  for  fear  of  "upsetting"  present  So- 
viet-American relations. 

This  was  confirmed  by  State  Department 
officials: 

"According  to  officials,  a  final  decision  not 
to  admit  her  to  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
been  made  by  the  Administration.  For  the 
Indefinite  future,  however,  the  Administra- 
tion, in  the  Interests  of  promoting  good 
United  Statee-Sovlet  relations,  would  prefer 
that  she  not  oome  to  the  United  States  .  .  ." 
(Cf    The  New  York  Times,  March  16,  1867). 


We  can  Imagine  what  wotUd  happen  if  the 
situation  were  reversed.  If,  say,  a  Miss  Tru- 
man, a  Mlaa  El«enbowM',  or  a  Miss  Kennedy 
would  defect  to  any  Communist  country! 
The  Soviet  Oovenunent  does  not  hesitate 
to  make  much  ado  over  even  inalgnlficant 
defectors  from  the  West,  for  it  knows  that 
propaganda-wise  defection  is  a  powerful  psy- 
chological weapon  against  "capitalism." 

We  talk  loudly  about  our  dedication  to 
freedom,  but  we  fall  to  act  out  our  dedica- 
tion. We  can  possibly  claim  acting  like 
humanitarians — for  when  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters,  who  believed  In  our  talk, 
finally  straggled  over  the  frontiers  of  their 
besieged  country,  did  we  not  promptly  feed 
and  clothe  them? 

One  of  theee  days,  perhaps  not  far  off  In 
the  future,  we  may  flnd  to  our  consternation 
that  our  ideal  of  freedom,  unexercised  and 
more  and  m<M«  unappreciated,  shall  have 
ceased  to  exist  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  for  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  conduct  a  practical 
review  of  this  entire  case  so  that  we 
could  ascertain  the  fundamental  policy 
and  purpose  of  the  State  Department  on 
major  defections  of  this  nature. 


POLLOWINQ  THE   PARTY   LINE 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
one who  has  been  following  Communist 
publications  here  in  the  United  States  is 
aware  that  a  current  tactic  of  the 
CPU8A  is  to  merge  the  anti-Vietnam 
movement  with  the  civil  rights  issue. 
For  Instance,  the  People's  World,  a  Com- 
munist newspaper,  on  April  15  stated: 

The  most  Influential  spokesmen  of  the  na- 
tion's ghettos  now  oppose  the  war,  and  per- 
ceive the  need  for  vigorously  fusion  of  the 
civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements. 

Various  Negro  leaders  are  well  aware 
that  merging  the  two  issues  is  a  Com- 
munist tactic,  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  advancement  of  civil  rights,  and  have 
accordingly  oiHiosed  this  proposal.  One 
glaring  exception  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  who,  unfortunately,  has 
fallen  for  this  Communist  tactic  com- 
pletely. Although  he  denied  any  attempt 
to  combine  the  two  issues,  he  was  re- 
ported by  the  press  on  April  23  as  call- 
ing for  a  "Vietnam  siunmer"  In  which  he 
"expected  to  use  a  trained  field  staff  of 
about  200  workers  from  the  civil  rights 
and  peace  movements." 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Negro  sol- 
diers now  In  Vietnam  and  doing  such  a 
fine  Job  would  go  along  with  Dr.  King's 
statement  that  the  Vletcong  is  "the  only 
party  in  real  touch  with  the  peasants." 
I  wonder  how  closely  Dr.  King  has 
studied  the  public  record  of  atrocities 
committed  against  these  peasants  by  the 
same  Vletcong.  It  will  be  Interesting  to 
hear  what  Dr.  King's  answers  will  be 
when  Negro  soldiers  with  firsthand  ex- 
periences in  Vietnam  return  with  the  true 
facta  of  Vletcong  brutalities. 

For  several  years  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons. 


S.J.,  was  in  charge  of  a  Negro  mission 
and  is  certainly  familiar  with,  and  so- 
llcltlous  toward  the  problemis  of  the 
American  Negro.  I  would  venture  to  say 
that.  Judging  from  his  May  7  column  tn 
Our  Sunday  Visitor,  a  Catholic  publica- 
tion which  is  the  largest  national  Cath- 
olic weekly,  he  is  Just  about  fed  up  with 
Dr.  King's  support  for  the  Vletcong. 
Father  Lyons,  as  I  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore, has  been  to  Vietnam  twice  at  the 
request  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
has  coauthored  a  book,  "Vietnam 
Crisis,"  which  deals  extensively  with  the 
Vietnam  problem.  I  Include  his  column 
of  May  7,  1967,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
(By  Father  Dajilel  Lyons,  S.J.) 
On  my  many  visits  to  Vietnam  I  often 
wondered  why  Dr.  King  was  so  Indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  the  15  mllUon  people  there.  He 
has  repeatedly  complained  about  our  defense 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  because  it  "costs 
a  lot  of  money,"  and  he  wants  the  money  to 
go  Into  the  poverty  program  here  at  home. 
With  these  thoughts  In  mind  I  went  to  see 
this  famotis  Christian  leader  when  he  spoke 
at  the  Riverside  Church  on  April  14,  in  New 
York  City.  I  was  never  more  shocked  In  my 
life. 

Dr.  King  preached  the  straight  Communist 
line.  In  elaborating  on  "the  madness  of  Viet- 
nam," Dr.  King  praised  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  the 
only  true  leader  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
He  condemned  the  United  States  as  "the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  the  world 
today."  He  called  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  an  independ- 
ent democratic  leader,  and  condemned  the 
late  President  Diem  as  "one  of  the  most  vi- 
cious modern  dictators."  "We  may  have  killed 
a  million,  mostly  children,"  he  said.  I  won- 
dered when  he  dug  up  the  strange  statistics. 
He  obviously  crossed  the  line  between  re- 
sponsible dissent  and  Irresponsible  dlvisive- 
ness.  Everyone  would  like  to  see  the  war 
ended,  but  Dr.  King's  five-point  proposal 
simply  amounts  to  surrender.  Of  course  we 
can  give  up,  but  that  would  solve  nothing. 
It  would  merely  lead  to  more  and  bigger 
wars,  as  did  our  peace  treaty  over  Laos  in 
1962,  when  we  tnisted  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his 
promises. 

Dr.  King  praised  the  Viet  Oong  as  "the 
only  party  In  real  touch  with  the  peasants." 
He  charged  that  "none  of  the  things  we 
claim  to  be  fighting  for  are  really  involved  .  .  . 
We  have  no  honorable  intentions  In  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  Our  minimal  expectation  Is  to  oc- 
cupy it  as  an  American  colony  .  .  .  We  are 
on  the  side  of  the  wealthy  .  .  .  Our  war  is 
against  the  people  of  Vietnam  .  .  .  We  must 
all  protest  .  .  .  Only  Marxism  has  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  ...  If  we  are  to  get  on 
the  right  side  of  the  world  revolution,  we 
as  a  nation  must  undergo  a  radical  revolu- 
tion of  values." 

Dr.  King  condemned  our  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  as  a  "tragic  attempt  at  re-colonl- 
zatlon."  He  urges  that  strong  protests  should 
be  made  about  the  governments  of  Guate- 
mala and  Peru,  Thailand  and  Cambodia, 
Mozambique  and  South  Africa.  He  urged  that 
committees  should  be  formed  to  cooperate 
with  revolutionaries  in  those  six  countries. 
Anyone  familiar  with  Communist  designs 
knows  that  he  could  not  have  picked  coun- 
tries that  the  Communists  are  more  anxious 
to  take  over. 

The  following  week  the  noted  SNCC.  the 
"non-student,  violent  coordinating  commit- 
tee." brought  Stokely  Carmichael  to  Bir- 
mingham. Alabama,  where  he  told  the  stu- 
dents: "To  hell  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."  Meanwhile,  CORE,  the  Congre«  of 
Racial  Equality,  ran  half -page  ads  saying: 
"Vietnam  is  a  tough  problem,  but  De  OaiUle 
faced  a  far  tougher  problem  In  Algeria.  But 
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b*  b*d  the  pita  to  rac«  th«  problem.  He  lo«t 
Algeri*."  It  really  takes  cx>urB^  to  «utTencIerl 
For  aevenil  years,  a3  a  seminarian,  I  w&s 
La  charg«  of  a  Negro  mission  I  am  as  anxious 
•a  anyone  to  see  the  Negro  progress.  But  I 
CAiuiot  understand  how  Catholic  people,  and 
eeperially  priaata  and  nana  can  continue  to 
back  nich  groups  &s  SNCC  and  CORB,  or  get 
behlAd  such  persons  as  Martin  Luther  King. 
They  are  disloyal  to  their  country  and  trai- 
tor* to  their  people  Surely  the  Negroes  In 
America  deserve  better  leadership  than  this! 


MORE  AMMUNITTON  FOR  MINK 
IMPORT  CO>rrROL 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Lancen)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr  Speaker,  having 
Introduced  legislation  to  protect  Ameri- 
can mink  farmers  from  the  prlce-de- 
preMin«  deluge  of  mink  Imports.  I  was 
disturbed  to  note  another  article  wiiich 
Indicates  the  extent  to  which  our  pro- 
dooert  are  being  shortchanged  by  mink 
Import  promotions 

If  there  Is  no  objection,  I  hereby  in- 
sert this  pertinent  and  timely  article 
from  the  current  issue  of  Northeastern 
Mink  Farmer  in  the  Rccoai)  at  this 
point: 

Orra   Us  Help,   Not  Owwrnow 

From  time  to  time  we  read  In  our  trade 
papen  and  In  the  pubUc  pxeea  of  the  help 
wblcb  foreign  governments  give  to  their 
mink  producers  both  In  the  field  of  produc- 
tion aiul  in   the  promotion  of  their  export 


We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  every  coun- 
try apparently  wanu  to  build  up  lU  export* 
and  cut  down  on  Imports.  And  so.  In  their 
ovn  self  Interest,  the  mink  producing  coun- 
tries periodically  send  their  royal  princes 
and  princesses,  dukes  and  duchesses  to 
America  to  preside  at  fashion  funcrtions, 
teas,  and  give  awards  for  pushing  their 
producU.  And  why  not?  One  expects  a  gov- 
ernment to  promote  the  Interests  of  Its 
people. 

When  Canada  Ulnk  Breeders  decided  to 
expand  their  export  trade,  they  held  recep- 
tkma  for  members  of  the  fur  trade  and  the 
(•■talon  press  in  leading  European  cities  and 
to  Hew  York.  The  support  which  they  re- 
oetved  from  their  government  would  flU 
American  mink  farmers  with  envy.  Not  only 
did  their  governinent  permit  the  use  of  the 
Canadian  coat  of  arms  on  the  engraved  In- 
vitations, but  the  gatherings  in  many  in- 
stances were  held  in  the  Canadian  consulate 
or  embassy.  Where  this  was  not  possible. 
members  of  the  consular  staff  often  acted  as 
hoete.  Such  help  and  cooperation  must  have 
wanted  the  hearts  of  every  Canadian 
rancher  and  everyone  connected  with  the 
Oanadlan  fur  trade. 

Now  we  wonder  how  our  government's  help 
to  the  promotion  of  American  mink — ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  worlds  finest — com- 
pareef  What  about  our  ambassadcrs.  com- 
meccUl  attarfa^e.  consuls  general,  and  so  on? 
Do  tbey  do  as  much  for  us,  the  American 
tazpeyer-mlnk  prodocerT 

Item.  In  a  show  for  a  famous  charity  in 
lioodon.  representatives  of  a  number  of  em- 
baselee  turned  out,  but  no  one  from  fAs 
Ameriomn  gmbusy. 

Item.  In  Paris  there  was  a  big  American 
i&tok  abow  in  the  Hotel  Crlllon.  Although 


Invited,    nobody    cajtne    from    the    American 
Embassy  lo/iio/i   u  nfuated    next  dour. 

Item.  In  another  country  the  VS.  author- 
ities, when  advised  of  the  forthcoming  plans 
for  a  prestige  fur  show  six  months  later, 
warned  that  tliey  were  too  busy  and  did  not 
attend  sruch  functions  and  that  no  ofDclal 
notice  could  be  taken  of  the  event.  How- 
ever the  spokesman  did  say.  "  .  but  one  of 
us  might  come  In  a  private  capacity— but  It's 
complete!  V  unofflclal  you  knuw." 

These  thini^s  have  hurt  They  have  also 
caused  us  to  question  lust  tr/jy  these  people 
were  there  If  not  to  pntect  iind  prom  jte  the 
Interests  of  Americans  in  that  area 

Then  on  February  8.  1967  came  the  biggest 
fhocker  of  ai;  We  wi-re  stu.ned  to  read  In 
Kur  .\ge  Weekly  the  unbeMev.vble  headline 
American  Amb<iMHdor  Entertains  L' S  Buy- 
era  at  aaga  Mink  -S.iles  '  The  story  was  of  a 
reception  given  bv  Mrs  Elkus  White  our 
.\mb  ts-siidor  to  no.iiii  irk.  to  buyers  attending 
the  sales  of  mr  in'st  formld  ible  competitors. 
The  report  stated  "This  wa-i  an  unprece- 
dented gesture  by  an  American  Ambajandor 
and  was  In  honor  of  the  large  number  of 
American  fiu'  merchants  who  travel  regularly 
to  attend  the  Saga  auctions  In  Scandinavia. 
The  guest  list,  at  the  Eniba^y  aiso  Included 
members  of  the  International  Diplomatic 
Corps  as  we'.I  as  fur  buvers  from  Canada,  all 
of  the  Eu.-ope.>n  countrl^d  and  even  from  as 
fir  off  as  AustrallH  who  were  In  Copenhagen 
to  at'end  the  Danish  and  Finnish  mink 
sales  " 

Sadly  we  cry.  With  friends  like  this  we 
dont  need  enemies  " 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  our  govern- 
ments representatives  would  go  so  far  to 
thwart  the  Interests  of  US  ranchers  and 
voters,  especially  In  view  of  the  Prefildenfs 
deelre  to  stop  the  dollar  drain  We  cannot 
object  to  American  buvers  traveling  abroad 
to  purchase  cheaper  foreign  mink  despite  ex- 
hortations from  Washington  to  buy  \}B. 
products,  which  nj-e  of  better  quality  and  In 
good  supply  But  we  should  fight  tooth  and 
nail  this  destructive  action  by  an  embassy 
of  our  country 

Year  after  year  we  have  watched  our  for- 
eign competitors  expand  their  mink  produc- 
tion at  a  fantastic  rate  only  to  dump  the 
bulk  of  their  production  in  the  USA  Since 
1950  US  ranched  mink  production  increased 
four  fold,  but  In  19««  Imports  of  Scandina- 
vian mink  pelts  Into  this  country  were  more 
than  10'4  times  the  entire  prndurffon  of 
Scandinavian  mink  in  1950  and  represented 
77  "r  of  all  Imports 

Nor  were  our  export  figures  oompensatlng 
for  this  deluge  of  Imports.  While  our  em- 
bassy people  were  encouraging  our  compeU- 
tors  and  bluntly  refusing  to  attend  our  own 
promotions  abroad,  we  exported  to  all  coun- 
tries one  fourth  as  many  pelU  as  Scandina- 
via alone  shipped  Into  our  home  market  frre 
of  duty  and  free  of  restrictions  of  any  kind. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  has  been  done 
to  Improve  the  export  of  American  mink  and 
develop  markeu  abroad  has  been  accom- 
plished entirely  on  our  own  without  the 
slightest  Interest  or  support  from  the  one 
area  which  we  should  expect  to  show  both — 
our  embaaey.  consvilar  and  commercial  people 
who.  Lf  the  Copenhagen  Embassy  la  any 
criterion,  are  too  busy  helping  our  compeU- 
tlon. 

Cruelly  burdened  with  splrallLag  taxes, 
prohibitive  labor  costs,  constantly  rising 
costs  of  production,  American  mink  ranchers, 
struggling  for  their  economic  lives,  have  been 
forced  out  of  biisinees  by  the  hundreds  by 
this  market-breaking  flood  of  Imports. 

We've  heard  Washington's  plees  to  cltlaens 
to  stop  the  dollar  drain,  build  up  exports, 
buy  VS.  products,  etc.,  and  we  are  heartily 
Ui  favor  of  all  this.  We  beUeve  these  things 
to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  all  our  people. 

We  know  that  when  we  go  abroad  we  can 
bring  back  only  one  bottle  of  Scotch  diity 
free  Instemd  of  the  Ave  formerly  allowed  us. 


We  are  quite  content  to  bear  with  the  $100 
exemption  on  foreign  purchases  Instead  of 
the  •600  allowance  of  Just  a  few  years  ago.  If 
It's  to  help  and  protect  our  native  Industries 
and  help  stabilize  the  balance  of  payments, 
we're  ail  for  It  But  while  we're  8upportin<^ 
our  government  and  paying  the  bills,  we 
don't  expect  our  State  Department  or  any 
branch  of   it   to  sabotage   our  Industry. 


RESOLUTION  URQINO  THAT  CX)N- 
ORESS  REPEAL  THE  7-PERCENT 
EXCISE    TAX    ON    AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.    BIESTER.     Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Chamberlain ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
n»:?ORD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  Just  received  from  the  secretary  of 
the  senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan  a 
copy  of  Senate  Resolution  69.  adopted 
unanimously  on  April  20.  1967,  urging 
that  Congress  repeal  7-percent  excise 
tax  on  automobiles. 

As  one  who  has  fought  for  the  repetd  of 
this  Ux  for  many  years  and  who  reintro- 
duced legislation  for  this  purpose  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  90th  Congress  I  am 
very  much  gratified  to  learn  of  this  ex- 
pression of  full  support.  The  resolution 
urges  and  implores  Congress  "to  take 
Immediate  action  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  thus  erasing  this  equita- 
ble burden  and  giving  a  lift  to  the  bell- 
wether of  the  US.  economy."  The  case 
for  repeal  could  not  be  more  succinctly 
put. 

In  1965  the  President  signed  into  law 
legislation  tliat  would  redress  this  tax 
Inequity,  calling  it  "an  unfair  burden 
on  many  businesses  and  workers  who 
produce  the  commodities  singled  out  for 
excise  taxation."  However,  Just  a  few 
months  later  the  President  asked  for  a 
2-year  extension  of  these  taxes.  They  are 
now  scheduled  for  reduction  during  fiscal 
1968.  Of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  President  will  not  ask  for  a 
further  extension.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
is  long  overdue  for  this  administration  to 
get  Its  fiscal  house  In  order;  to  exercise 
some  real  restraint  on  Federal  spending; 
to  abandon  its  disruptive  accelerate- 
brake,  accelerate-brake  approach  to  the 
economy:  and  to  keep  its  promises  about 
tax  reform. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  resolution  at  tills  point  In  the 
RzcoRo: 

MicmoAK   Senate   Rbsolution    89 
A  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  re- 
peal   the   automobile   excise   tax 

Whereas  the  automobile  Industry  In  Its 
primary  and  related  activities  accounts  for 
thirty  percent  of  our  nation's  economic  ac- 
tivity; and 

Whereas  the  automobile  Industry  bears  an 
Inequitable  burden  In  the  payment  of  a  seven 
percent  excUM  tax;  and 

Whereas  the  automobile  Industry  has  suf- 
fered declines  in  sales  at  unexpected  rate 
this  year;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  United 
Statee  Cksngress  Is  urged  and  Implored  to 
take  Immediate  action  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  automobiles  thus  erasing  this  Inequi- 
table burden  and  giving  a  lift  to  the  bell- 
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wether  of  the  United  Statee  eeonomr.  axtd 
be  It  further 

Reaolved  by  tKe  Senmtt,  That  ooptaa  of  tbla 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  tbe  PrMUtant  of 
the  United  States,  the  prealdant  of  %b» 
United  States  Senate,  the  speaker  at  the 
United  States  House  of  RepresentatlTes  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  Congrees. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  April  20,  1067. 
BnTi.  I.  KairroM, 
Secretary  of  Vie  Senate. 


DESECRATION  OP  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccoas 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
demonstrations  against  American  for- 
eign policy  in  Southeast  Asia  have  taken 
a  shameful  turn.  Misguided  as  I  believe 
these  protestors  to  be,  there  la  no  ques- 
tion that  they  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  speak  out  against  our  policy  and 
to  demonstrate  for  a  change,  even  though 
I  think  these  demonstrations  are  a  gross 
disservice  to  our  fighting  men,  and  may 
well  cause  our  enemies  to  miscalculate 
our  resolute  decision  for  victory  In  Viet- 
nam. Finding  their  protests  unheeded, 
however,  the  antl-Vletntun  war  demon- 
strators have  disgracefully  turned  to 
physically  attacking  and  destroying 
revered  symbols  of  their  own  country. 

It  is  strange  indeed  to  see  on  the  same 
day,  in  the  same  newspapers,  pictures  of 
American  young  men  facing  danger  and 
death  In  Vietnam,  and  pictures  of  other 
American  young  men  burning  their 
Nation's  flag  In  the  safety  of  an  Amer- 
ican park.  Certainly  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  never  intended  to  protect  those  who 
would  contemptuously  set  fire  to  the 
American  flag. 

What  the  desecrators  refuse  to  realize 
Is  that  by  their  acts  they  are  under- 
imlning  the  very  system  that  assures 
them  the  freedom  to  dissent.  The  flag, 
since  the  beginning  of  tills  Nation,  has 
been  fought  for  as  the  cherished  symbol 
to  preserve  our  unique  way  of  life  and 
to  save  for  even  these  demonstrators, 
the  right  of  free  speech.  The  flag  is  the 
property  of  all  Americans — dead,  living, 
and  yet  to  be  bom.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  died  on  the  battlefleld  for  It 
and  do  so  today.  To  allow  this  rabble  to 
trample  on  it  is  to  condone  an  obscene 
insult  to  these  brave  Americans.  In  pro- 
hibiting this  desecration  we  are  not  de- 
stroying free  speech,  for  those  who  are  so 
compelled  remain  free  to  protest,  we  are 
simply  preventing  the  deliberate  de- 
struction of  a  sacred  symbol  that  be- 
longs to  the  entire  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  this 
Nation  is  the  right  of  dissent.  This  right 
was  established  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  must  remain  inviolate.  However, 
the  right  of  dissent  from  particular 
policies  or  with  particular  individuals 
never  was  intended  to  sanction  the  dese- 
cration of  the  American  flag,  which  Is 
the  symbol  of  our  national  heritage  and 


unites  all  Americans  in  their  allegiance 
*Tb  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands." 

Mr.  Splicer,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  every  State  In  the  Union  prohibits 
desecratkoi  of  the  flag  by  statute  so  that 
we  are  not  creating  anything  new.  The 
flag,  however,  is  a  national  symbol  and 
surely  should  have  national  protection. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  swiftly  act 
on  this  bill  and  punish  those  who  insult 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  I  have  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

HJl.  9084 

A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of  tbe  flag 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a-nd  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  {&) 
section  3  of  title  4.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  designating  the  first  sentence 
thereof  as  subsection  (a)  and  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  as  subsection  (c),  and  by  In- 
BM'tlng  after  subsection    (a)    the   following: 

"(b)  Whoever  publicly  mutilates,  defaces. 
delUea,  defies,  tramples  upon  or  casts  con- 
tempt, either  by  word  or  act,  upon  any  fiag, 
standard,  colors,  or  ensign  of  tbe  'United 
States  Biiall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  one  year  and  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  put  "herein"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "In  this  section". 


BETTER  EDUCATIONAL  MATERI- 
ALS. GREATER  ACCESS  TO  THE 
WORLD'S  INFORMATION  SOURCES 
FOR  AMERICANS— THE  BEIRUT 
AND  VLOKEHCE  AGREEMENTS : 
WHAT  THEY  DO  AND  HOW  THEY 
WORK 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Tariff  Commissioner  Dan  H.  Penn, 
Jr..  In  the  April  1967  edition  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's magazine  American  Education, 
clearly  describes  two  1966  legislative  ac- 
complishments In  the  educational  and 
cultural  field.  These  accomplishments 
were  implementation  of  the  Beirut  and 
Florence  agreements  which  were  put  into 
effect  on  January  12  this  year.  Commis- 
sioner Fenn's  article.  Imaginatively  titled 
"Treasures  Without  Tariffs,"  explains 
what  these  agreements  as  Implemented 
by  law  and  regulations  will  mean  to 
Americans. 

There  has  been  some  concern,  which  Is 
recognized  in  Commissioner  Fenn's  ar- 
ticle, that  the  regulations  regarding  the 
duty-free  importation  of  scientific  In- 
struments are  so  complicated  that  Amer- 
ican universities  and  other  eligible  insti- 
tutions will  not  use  the  act — Public  Law 
89-651.  This  concern  can  only  be  evalu- 
ated in  the  light  of  experience,  but  al- 
ready there  is  indication  that  the  new 
provisions  of  law  are  being  used  and  not 
hindered  by  regulations.  Since  February 
many  Institutions  have  filed  application 
under  the  new  law.  Most  recently  the 


following    diverse    organizations    have 
filed: 

UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  one 
combined  gas  cliromatograph — ^mass 
spectrometer  unit  with  certain  parts 
from  Sweden,  and  others  from  domestic 
manufacturers;  Youngstown  University, 
three-phase  electrical  generalized  ma- 
chine set  from  England;  University  of 
California,  one  electron  microscope, 
Hitachi  model  HU-125  from  Japan;  Ore- 
gon State  University,  Perkin-Elmer  elec- 
tron microscope.  Hitachi  model  HU- 
llB-3,  from  Japan;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, one  brosul-range,  multigap 
magnetic  spectrograph  from  England; 
Harvard  University,  one  electron  micro- 
scope, Norelco  model  EM-200,  from  Hol- 
land. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  Florence  and  Bei- 
rut implementing  bills  in  the  House  I  am 
continuingly  interested  in  their  Imple- 
mentation and  successful  use,  and  will 
watch  them  with  great  Interest. 

The  article  referred  to  above  follows: 
TRXAStniES  WrrHOUT  TAxnrrs 
(By  Dan  H.  Fenn,  Jr.) 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  an  enterprising  Massa- 
chusetts businessman  was  featured  on  the 
Nation's  TV  screens  surrounded  by  unique 
Russian-made  Rube  Goldberg  machines 
which  he  was  selling  to  schools  smd  colleges 
for  laboratory  purposes.  At  about  the  same 
time,  a  Bay  State  physics  professor  was  pain- 
fully acquiring  an  education  In  the  myster- 
ies of  Washington  as  he  tried  to  arrange 
duty-free  status  for  specialized  scientific 
equipment  to  be  Imported  for  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

These  two  men — Paul  Grlndle,  president  of 
the  Ealing  Corporation,  and  Sanborn  C. 
Brown,  professor  of  physics  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology — must  have  had 
a  particularly  satisfying  January  12  this  year, 
because  that  day  the  President's  Executive 
order  Implementing  the  Beirut  Agreement 
providing  for  free  entry  of  "visual  and  audi- 
tory materials  of  an  educational,  sdentlflc 
and  cultiiral  character"  went  Into  effect. 
Shortly  thereafter — on  February  1 — a  procla- 
mation by  the  President  covering  materl&la 
as  described  In  the  so-called  Florence  Agree- 
ment became  operative  at  United  States  ports 
and  customs  offlceo. 

Presumably,  Grlndle  and  Brown  have  a 
clear  Idea  of  Just  what  they  can  bring  Into 
the  country  under  the  terms  of  these  agree- 
ments, and  Just  how  they  can  go  about  It. 
Since  one  Is  a  college  classmate  of  mine, 
and  the  other  a  former  colleague  on  the 
Ijcxlngton,  Mass.,  School  Committee,  I  take 
some  personal  pride  In  their  Intimate  associa- 
tion with  this  particular  educational  break- 
through, as  I  do  In  the  considerable  techni- 
cal contribution  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  But  most  of  us  are 
not  familiar  with  the  details  of  these  docu- 
ments and  the  legislation  that  underlies 
thMn.  Perhaps  this  article  will  assist  school 
people  in  utilizing  these  new  aids  to  educa- 
tion. 

Behind  the  congressional  enactment  of  the 
two  laws  last  fall  which  authorized  the  Presi- 
dential directives  were  nearly  two  decades  of 
discussion,  controversy,  technical  drafUng, 
interdepartmental  meeUngs,  and  Jurisdic- 
tional arguments.  The  Idea  of  duty-free  ex- 
change of  educational  materials  was  first  In- 
troduced (by  the  United  States  delegation) 
In  1948  at  the  third  General  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  In  Beirut.  A  text 
was  approved  covering  a  range  of  audiovisual 
aids,  smd  the  agreement  went  into  effect  In 
August  1954  when  ten  countries  (the  U.S. 
was  not  one  of  them)  began  formal  pextlci- 
patlon.  Tbe  companion  document,  also  pro- 
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originally  at  Beirut,  uaderwect  inten- 
■!▼•  lag»l  revision  before  being  approved  In 
\WO  at  the  UNESCO  General  Conference  In 
Flor«Qce,  Italy.  Thla  agreement  became  effec- 
tlTCtnMay  lOSa. 

Altbougb  the  United  States,  aa  the  largest 
•xportar  of  such  materials,  was  a  leader  In 
propoiliig  and  negoUatlng  the  two  interna- 
tional agreements,  our  implementation  of 
th«m  had  to  wait  until  the  fall  of  1066  Both 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  six  years  earlier, 
but  the  formal  "Instruments  of  ratification" 
were  withheld  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
menta  were  so  vague  that  there  was  consid- 
erable doubt  as  to  what,  precisely,  should  be 
admitted  duty  free  Congressional  and  other 
groups  wanted  to  be  able  to  gauge  the  im- 
pact on  domestic  manufacturers  and  assure 
that  there  would  be  safeguards.  Definition  of 
•cleatlflc  Instruments  and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  would  be  admitted  proved 
partleularly  dlfllcuJt;  for  example.  Is  a  shovel 
to  ba  uaed  for  archaeological  excavation  a 
•dantUlc  instrument  within  the  meaning  of 
tba  Florence  Agreement  > 

But  two  bills  were  finally  hammered  Into 
ahape  by  various  Government  agencies — the 
Department  of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
tha  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
tha  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  U  S  Tartff 
CommlMlon — as  well  as  interested  Congress- 
man and  private  groups,  after  innumerable 
maetlnfi  and  conferences  and  drafts  of  pro- 
pOMd  laglslatlon 

Another  retarding  factor  to  Implementa- 
tion of  the  agreements  was  the  feeling  In 
■ocna  VS.  Government  quarters  that  both 
acraamanta  should  move  along  together 
taranca,  however,  was  being  held  up  by 
■onta  queatlons  surrounding  the  Universal 
Oopyrtcht  Convention,  also  affecting  In  part 
tiM  UnportaUon  of  books  The  situation  was 
PWOlred  In  1967.  and  the  way  was  clear  for 
w<cvk  on  the  Florence  proposal . 

•Kntrr  Acaxzicc>rr 
Article  I  of  the  Beirut  Agreement  stlpu- 
latas  three  conditions  under  which  visual 
am  auditory  materials  shall  be  deemed  to 
b«  of  an  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural 
etaaractar:  (1)  Their  primary  purpose  to  ef- 
faet  la  to  Instruct  or  inform  or  their  content 
la  aoeh  aa  to  maintain,  increase,  or  diffuse 
knovladc*  *Q<1  augment  international  un- 
datatendlng  and  goodwill  (3)  Tt\t  materials 
ara  representative,  authentic,  and  accurate. 
(S)  Tba  technical  quality  Is  such  that  it  does 
not  latarfere  with  the  use  made  of  the  mate- 
rtaL 

CXmgraaa  made  the  definition  more  spe- 
eUle.  eatabUahlng  a  new  Item  (870.30)  in  the 
tartff  acbedules  for  the  free  entry  of  de- 
▼tfopad  photographic  film.  Including  moUon- 
pletora  film  on  which  pictures  or  sound  and 
pietnraa  have  been  recorded;  photographic 
sUdaa;  transparencies:  sound  recordings:  re- 
oordatt  Tldeo  tape:  models;  charts;  maps; 
giobaa:  and  posters,  all  of  the  foregoing 
wbleh  ara  determined  to  be  visual  or  audi- 
tory matarlals.      .    " 

In  IndlTldual  or  organization,  profit-mak- 
ing or  nonprofit,  that  wishes  to  take  ad  van - 
taca  of  the  exemption  from  duties  which 
tha  Beirut  Agreement  provides  must  first  see 
to  It  that  the  exporter  has  received  a  state- 
mant  from  his  own  government  certifying 
that  tha  product  comes  under  the  terms  of 
tha  afraament.  Then  the  exporter  must  have 
a  posltlTa  determination  from  the  United 
Stataa  Information  Agency  that  the  Item  is, 
tndaad.  material  of  an  educational,  scientific. 
or  cultural  character  within  the  meaning  of 
tha  afraament. 

U8IA  baa.  In  fact,  been  certifying  Amer- 
ican goods  for  export  to  Beirut  Agreement 
oountrlaa  for  some  years  They  have  refused 
to  approve  materials  whose  primary  purpose 
Is  maraly  to  amuse  or  entertain;  when  the  in- 
tant  of  the  material  Is  to  stimulate  the  use 


of  a  patented  process  or  product,  advertise 
a  particular  organization  or  Individual,  or 
raise  funds;  when  the  material  Is  religious, 
economic  or  political  propaganda,  when  It 
lends  Itself  to  misinterpretation  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  US  or  other  countries, 
their  people  or  Institutions,  and  where  the 
material  has  not  already  been  produced  at 
the  time  of  application 

Presumably.  U3IA  will  rule  against  the 
Importation  of  foreign  materials  which  fall 
Into  these  categories 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Beirut  Agreement, 
governments  may  establish  regulations  to 
make  sure  that  the  goods  are  exhibited  or 
u-sed  only  for  nonprofit  purposes  Anyone 
bringing  In  audiovisual  supplies  or  equip- 
ment, therefore,  should  be  aware  of  both  the 
need  for  USIA  approval  and  the  hazards  of 
misuse 

rLORENCE  AcanrirENT 
The  Florence  Agreement  Is  de.slgned  to 
stimulate  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and 
knowledge  between  nations,  primarily  by  re- 
moving restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
books,  publications  and  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  materials  It  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  charge  (other  than  those 
which  apply  also  to  domestic  merchandise) 
In  connection  with  the  Importation  of  such 
materials  Into  the  contracting  states,  and 
the  signatories  are  to  grant  necessary  li- 
censes and  foreign  exchange  and  to  avoid 
other  restrictions  and  Impediments.  The 
rlght-s  of  the  Individual  nations  are  to  \>e 
respected  on  such  matters  as  national  se- 
curity, public  morals,  outstanding  Interna- 
tlon.^1  obllgauons,  copyrlghu.  and  trade- 
marks or  patents 

What  do  these  general  objectives  mean 
when  they  are  translated  Into  the  specific 
needs  of  American  educational  Institutions' 
The  coverage  Is  very  broad  Indeed  A  series 
of  annexes  to  the  agreement  llsu  the  Items 
entitled  to  free  entry 

Annex  A^books,  publications  and  docu- 
ments—will probably  have  little  effect  on 
educational  Institutions  because  many  of  the 
articles  set  forth  were  already  entitled  to  free 
entry,  or  at  least  to  exemption  from  duty 
when  Imported  by  an  educational  Institution. 
For  example,  newspapers,  periodicals  relating 
to  current  literature,  most  travel  literature, 
all  manuscripts,  books  and  music  In  print 
over  20  years,  books  In  languages  other  than 
English,  and  drawings  and  plans  printed  over 
20  years  ago  were  exempt  from  duty.  TTie 
newly  enacted  law  removes  existing  duties 
on  such  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
music,  maps,  atlases,  charts,  and  certain 
other  printed  matter  as  are  not  already  duty- 
free, except  that  duties  are  retained  on 
■  printed  catalogs  relating  chlefiy  to  offers 
for  the  sale  of  United  States  producU";  this 
latter  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Florence 
Agreement 

In  addition,  although  not  specifically  set 
forth  in  Florence,  the  Implementing  legisla- 
tion provides  for  printed  matter  "suitable 
for  use  In  the  production  of  such  books  as 
would  be  free  of  duty"  to  be  exempt  from 
assessment  of  duties  If  the  books  are  free, 
the  reasoning  Is  that  the  parts  should  be  free. 
Annex  B— paintings,  statuary,  collectors' 
pieces,  and  antiques  contains  Items  that 
were,  for  the  most  part,  already  on  the  free 
list  or  admlted  without  duty  when  Imported 
by  educational  Institutions  Additionally, 
tariffs  have  been  eliminated  on  antiques  of 
lesser  age.  copies  of  ptalntlngs  and  drawings, 
and  specimens  for  public  and  private  collec- 
tions not  for  resale 

Under  the  Florence  Agreement  Implement- 
ing leglslaUon.  all  anUquea  dating  back  100 
years  before  entry  will  now  be  free  of  duty. 
Up  to  now.  only  objects  made  before  1830 
were  so  entered  No  one  can  tell  how  great 
the  additional  volume  of  imports  of  antiques 
win  t)e.  but  most  knowledgeable  people  an- 
ticipate that  It  win  be  substantial  Undoubt- 
edly   many    more    articles    of   historical    and 


cultural  value  will  now  be  Imported.  In 
many  Instances  handmade  copies  of  paint- 
ings or  sketches  have  great  artistic  merit  and 
Importations  thereof  may  be  encouraged. 
Even  though  the  previous  duty  was  only  8 
percent  ad  valorem.  It  will  certainly  obviate 
the  stigma  attached  to  paintings  being 
labeled  as  "copies"  on  Importation  and  en- 
able them  to  be  Judged  more  on  merit. 

The  new  provision.  Item  870  27  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding for  the  free  entry  of  "specimens  of 
archeology,  mineralogy,  or  natural  history 
(Including  specimens  of  botany  or  zoology 
other  than  live  zoological  specimens)"  Is  a 
new  concept  In  our  law,  particularly  aa  to 
private  collections.  In  view  of  the  conditions 
that  the  si>ecLmens  be  "for  exhibition  or 
other  educational  or  scientific  use.  and  not 
for  sale  or  other  commercial  use,"  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  such  collections  will  be  used 
toT  broadening  knowledge  generally  in  the 
United  States. 

Annex  C— visual  and  auditory  materials  of 
an  educational,  scientific  or  cultural  charac- 
ter— deals  mostly  with  Items  that  were  In 
greater  part  free  of  duty  under  the  tariff 
schedules,  as  Importations  for  public,  educa- 
tional, or  scientific  Institutions  or  Institu- 
tions for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts; 
aa  newsreels;  or  as  public  documents  Issued 
wholly  at  the  Instance  and  expense  of  a  for- 
eign government  or  international  organiza- 
tion Certain  amendments  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, liberalize  the  tariff  provisions  some- 
what by  s(>eclfylng  exposed  and  developed 
motion  picture  and  other  films,  recorded 
video  tapes,  and  sound  recordings  to  be 
eligible  for  free  entry,  and  by  providing  that 
the  "Instance  and  expense"  need  be  only 
"essentially"  rather  than  "wholly"  that  of 
the  foreign  government  or  International  or- 
ganization as  before. 

So  far  as  eligible  domesUc  Institutions  are 
concerned,  the  organization  no  longer  has  to 
be  established,  for  Instance,  solely  for  educa- 
tional purposes  Now  it  la  sufficient  that  the 
Institution  be  "nonprofit"  and  established 
for  educational  or  certain  other  purposes. 

Such  articles  as  "plans,  globes,  and  re- 
corded video  tapes"  were  added  to  the  speci- 
fied Items  which  the  designated  types  of  in- 
stitutions may  import  free  of  duty.  Such 
items  as  recorded  video  tapes  were  not  pro- 
vided for  si>ecifically  in  Florence  but  were 
made  duty  free  because  they  certainly  would 
have  been  Included  in  the  agreement  had 
they  been  articles  of  commerce  when  the 
Florence  provisions  were  formulated. 

Annex  D — scientific  Instruments  or  ap- 
paratus— has  no  Itemized  list.  The  require- 
ments are  only  that  the  articles  be  Intended 
exclusively  for  educational  ptirposes  or  pure 
scientific  research,  that  the  articles  be  con- 
signed to  and  used  under  public  or  private 
scientific  or  educational  Institutions  ap- 
proved by  the  Importing  country,  and  that 
articles  of  "equivalent  scientific  value"  are 
not  being  manufactured  in  the  country  of 
Importation. 

This  Item  Is  by  far  the  most  Important — 
and  troublesome— part  of  the  Florence 
Agreement  for  the  United  States  It  was  An- 
nex D  which  concerned  my  friends  Grindle 
and  Brown  and  occupied  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  and  effort  in  Government 
offices.  TTie  portion  of  the  law  Implementing 
this  provision  reads  in  part: 

"Articles  entered  for  the  use  of  any  non- 
profit Institution,  whether  public  or  private, 
established  for  educational  or  scientific  pur- 
poses. Instruments  and  apparatus,  if  no  such 
instrument  or  apparatus  of  equivalent  scien- 
tific value  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  in- 
strument or  apparatus  is  Intended  to  be 
used  Is  being  manufactured  In  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Repair  components  for  instru- 
ments or  apparatus.  .  .  ." 

The  law  further  specifies  that  articles  must 
be  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Institution 
involved,   and   not   for  distribution,  sale,   or 
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other  commercial  use  within  five  years  aft«r 
being  entered.  The  "Instruments  and  ap- 
paratus" are  only  those  of  the  type  proTlded 
within  tha  spedfled  provisions  of  the  law  and 
do  not  Include  the  shovel  referred  to  previ- 
ously. The  law  does  not  include  "materials 
or  supplies"  nor  "ordinary  equipment  for  usa 
in  building  construction  or  maintenance  or 
for  lise  In  supporting  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tution such  as  its  administrative  offices  or  its 
eating  or  religious  facilities." 

Annex  D  Is  particularly  important  because 
of  the  amount  of  money  at  stake.  Uany  of 
the  other  articles  for  which  exemption  from 
duty  Is  provided  as  a  result  of  the  Florence 
Agreement  carry  relatively  low  duties  any- 
way. In  the  case  of  scientific  Instruments, 
however,  many  of  the  rates  are  In  the  30,  30, 
and  40  percent  ad  valorem  bracket — with 
many  of  these  Instruments  being  valued  at 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars.  Thus, 
the  Implementation  of  the  Florence  Agree- 
ment will  lower  the  cost  of  these  Instruments 
to  eligible  lmp>orter8  by  appreciable  amounts. 
Although  no  one  can  tell  Just  how  much  will 
be  Imported  In  the  future  under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  total  Imports  of  such  In- 
struments and  apparatus  amotinted  to  over 
tl6fi  million  in  1964  and  over  1310  million  In 
1066.  There  are  more  than  40,000  types  of 
instruments  used  In  the  fields  of  laboratory 
research,  metallurgy,  engineering,  automa- 
tion. Industrial  process  control,  education, 
medicine,  and  chemistry  that  fall  under  these 
provisions.  Domestic  production  Is  estimated 
at  94  billion  In  each  of  the  years  1064  and 
1965  according  to  Industry  sources. 

Thus,  there  Is  a  great  deal  at  stake  here 
for  both  domestic  manufacturers  and  school 
people  who  want  to  bring  In  these  articles. 
It  U  no  wonder  that  these  provisions  pre- 
sented the  most  difficult  problems  and  re- 
quired special  procedures. 

If  a  nonprofit  institution  wonts  to  Import 
Items  under  this  category  without  duty  It 
must  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  who.  In  turn,  wUl  submit 
copies  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
atul  Welfare,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  Commerce  Department  wlU  then 
publish  notice  of  the  pending  application, 
requesting  views  and  evidence,  after  which 
it  will  make  a  ruling  as  to  whether  or  not 
(for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used) 
the  instrument  or  apparatus  involved  is  of 
equivalent  scientific  value  to  domestically 
produced  Instruments.  If  "equivalent"  In- 
struments or  apparatus  are  being  manufac- 
tured In  the  U.S.,  or  it  can  be  shown  that 
a  U.S.  manufacturer  Is  able  and  willing  to 
produce  It  promptly,  the  articles  cannot  be 
entered  free  of  duty.  Provision  Is  also  made 
In  the  law  for  priority  review  of  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

Annex  E — articles  for  the  blind — lists 
books,  publications  and  documents  of  all 
kinds  In  raised  characters  for  the  blind;  and 
other  articles  specially  designed  for  the  edu- 
cational, scientific,  or  cultural  advancement 
of  the  blind,  imported  directly  by  Institu- 
tions or  organizations  concerned  with  tha 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  approved  by  the 
country  of  importation.  These  articles  were 
not  set  forth  In  the  Implementing  legisla- 
tion, as  existing  provisions  of  the  law  ade- 
quately implement  this  part  of  the  Floranoe 
Agreement. 

How  much  difference  will  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Florence  and  Beirut  make  to  Unltad 
States  educational  Institutions?  At  thla 
stage.  It  Is  impossible  to  say.  Our  experience 
with  them  so  far  has  been  so  brief  as  to  be 
meaningless.  There  are  those  who  claim  that 
classrooms  will  be  far  richer  and  more  vsrlad 
as  a  result;  there  are  others,  like  Paul  Orin- 
dle,  who  say  that  the  restrictions  on  Import- 
ing sclenttfic  apparatus  overwhelm  the  In- 
tended I'-ars  and  counteract  the  value  of  the 
agreeotanta. 

But  one  fact  Is  clear:  the  Increased  awara- 
ness  of  foreign  sources  of  educational  mate- 


rials which  all  the  discussion  and  debate  has 
engendered  should.  In  itself,  stimulate  tba 
alert  teacher  and  administrator  to  look 
abroad  and  tba  opportunity  for  free  impor- 
tation may  prove  to  be  an  added  Incentive. 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  PROHIBIT 
DESECRATION  OP  THE  FLAG 

Mi.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shrivek]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  des- 
ecration of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  I  introduced  similar  legislation, 
and  recent  events  in  our  country  have 
convinced  me  that  we  should  give  early 
consideration  to  this  type  of  bill. 

It  Is  a  violation  of  the  law  to  bum  a 
draft  card.  It  Is  strange  indeed  to  see 
on  the  same  day  in  the  same  newspapers, 
pictures  of  American  young  men  facing 
danger  and  death  In  Vietnam  and  pic- 
tures of  other  American  young  men 
burning  their  Nation's  flag  in  an  Amer- 
ican park.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  burn- 
ing of  our  flag  by  Americans  is  as  much 
a  crime  against  our  Nation  and  our  peo- 
ple as  the  burning  of  draft  cards. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  take 
away  the  right  of  dissent.  One  of  the 
great  strengths  of  America  is  the  right 
of  dissent.  However,  the  right  of  dissent 
from  particular  policies  or  with  partic- 
ular individuals  never  was  Intended  to 
sanction  the  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  which  is  the  symbol  of  our  na- 
tional heritage. 

I  was  personally  pleased  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee In  its  endorsement  of  legislative 
action  to  prohibit  the  delit}erate  and  defi- 
ant desecration  of  the  American  flag. 


RESOLUTION  FOR  TAX 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  \7l8consin  [Mr.  SchadkbzrgI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricou)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PennayhranU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
support  of  my  suggested  personal  in- 
come tax  bill.  HH.  8073,  I  have  received 
signed  petitions  by  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists, 
Kenosha  Lodge  No.  34,  and  totaling  1,716 
signatures. 

An  attached  letter,  presented  here, 
from  John  Janaen,  chairman  of  the 
group's  legislation  committee,  reflects 
the  attitude  of  the  members  of  this 
union.  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  feelings  of  these  people  and 
others  who  have  urged  an  increase  in 
the  personal  income  tax  exemption  to 
an  eventual  $1,000  per  dependent,  by 
1969. 


The  lAMAW  Lodge  34  resolution, 
which  follows,  reflects  the  attitude  of  a 
disturbed  union  membership  and  points 
out  that  personal  exemptions  have  not 
been  changed,  or  updated,  for  20  years 
despite  the  fact  that  the  oost  of  living  has 
risen  nearly  50  percent  since  1947. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

INTEENATIONAL        ASSOCIATIOlf        OF 

Machinists,  Kknosra  Lodge  No. 
34, 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  April  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Henby  C.  Schaoebekg, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNoaEssuAK  ScHsonatc:  Enclosed 
Is  a  resolution  with  1716  number  of  signa- 
tures asking  your  support  for  fairer  tax  leg- 
islation. 

We  of  Local  Lodge  34  of  the  lJiMJi..Vf.  feel 
it  Is  time  our  Federal  Income  tax  laws  were 
updated  by  raising  the  personal  exemption 
fca-  each  dependent  to  $1000,  and  by  closing 
the  loop-holes,  In  our  laws,  which  have 
shifted  the  burden  of  taxes  to  the  middle 
and  lower  Income  brackets. 

We  are  asking  your  help  In  passing  H.R. 
4266  and  other  bills  designed  to  make  our 
tax  laws  fairer  for  people  In  the  mlxldle  and 
lower  Income  brackets. 

We  are  also  sending  the  same  petition  to 
the  two  fine  Senators  from  our  state;  Oaylord 
NeUon  and  William  Proxmlre. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHM    jAlfSKir, 

Chairman,  LegiaUitian  Committee. 

lAMAW  LooGX  34:  Rxsolutxon  0:7  Tax  Ex- 
EKpnoM  &HD  Tax  Loopbolxs,  Fbbxai.  In- 
com  Tax  Law 

Whereas  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  have  long 
advocated  and  fought  for  fair  taxes  for 
all  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  Congrese  of  the  United  States 
set  the  personal  exemption  at  $600  for  each 
member  of  the  family  over  20  years  ago; 
and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  nearly 
50%  since  1947,  thus  the  $600  exemption  set 
in  1947  is  outrageously  outmoded  and  unfair 
based  on  current  living  expenses;   smd 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  passed  many  amendments  to  the  tax 
laws  which  permit  special  privileges  to  the 
upper  classes  and  wealthy,  affording  them 
tax  loopholes;  and 

Whereas  by  such  loopholes  the  burden  of 
taxes  has  steadily  shifted  from  the  high  to 
the  middle  and  lower  Income  family  In  this 
country;    therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  LAMAW  Lodge  34  go  on 
record  as  being  In  favor  of  uftdatlng  the  tax 
laws  by  Increasing  the  personal  exemption 
for  each  member  of  the  family  from  $600  to 
$1,000,  and  closing  up  the  tax  loopholes  for 
the  wealthy;    and  be  it  further 

Reaolved,  That  our  legislative  representa- 
tives In  Congress  be  urged  to  support  such 
needed  legislation,  and  all  members  of  our 
lAMAW  Lodge  34  be  urged  to  send  letters 
to  their  representatives  In  Congress  asking 
them  to  Join  In  an  all  out  effort  to  pass  such 
needed  legislation. 

SowAao  McOoNotrcH, 

Recording  Secretary. 


A  PROPOSAL  BY  THE  RIPON  SOCI- 
ETY FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OP  A 
NEGATIVE  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  ^le&ker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recgri)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lir.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  Inserted  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  speech  I  delivered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Negative  Income  Tax"  be- 
fore a  group  In  Columbus.  Ohio.  In  April 
of  this  year. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  amplify  on  this 
concept  by  furnishing  the  view  of  the 
Ripon  Society  as  expressed  In  the  Rlpon 
Porum.  a  research  paper  published  on 
April  10.  1967 

The  Imaginative  thought  and  effort 
that  went  Into  the  development  of  this 
paper  deserve  our  attention.  For  the 
further  Information  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  the  paper : 

Ths   Nwjative    Incomi    Tax      A    RBPrBLicA.v 
Proposal  To  Hzlp  th«  Poom 

Poverty  meaxia  insecurity  and  dependence 
Tb«  liuecurlty  of  never  knowing  where  the 
D«zt  doliar  will  come  from  dUcourmKcs  poor 
p«opl«  from  seeking  new  opportunltlee  The 
dependence  on  welfare  admlnlstraton  saps 
them  of  the  initiative  to  make  their  own 
dectalona.  The  Republican  Party  believM  that 
the  poor  man  ceases  being  poor  oniy  when  he 
U  wlUlng  and  able  to  make  his  own  way  In 
the  economy,  when  he  takes  control  of  his 
UXe.  To  conquer  fxjverty  we  muat  break  down 
the  barriers  to  free  participation  In  the  eco- 
nomic Ufe  of  our  Nation  This  means  provid- 
ing kn  adequate  education  for  everyone.  It 
TTwne  eliminating  discrimination  in  hiring 
and  bousing:  it  means  above  all  reducing  the 
insecurity  and  dependence  of  the  poor 

We  must  find  a  way  to  supplement  and 
stabilize  low  incomes  without  interfering 
with  the  natural  freedom  and  incentives  of 
the  market.  This  can  be  done  if  the  Republi- 
can Party  stands  by  Its  traditional  economic 
realism  and  flgbts  for  an  attack  on  depend- 
ence and  Insecurity  Rlpon  urges  It  to  com- 
mit Itself  to  a  NegaUve  Income  Tax  and  to 
make  this  commitment  the  cornerstone  of  an 
effective  alternative  to  the  mismanaged,  mis- 
cellaneous and  ineffectual  War  on  Poverty 
that  has  been  put  forth  by  the  Johnson 
Administration 

The  Rlpon  Society  proposes  that  the  United 
State*  Increase  IncenUves  and  opportunities 
for  economic  advancement  through  the  adop- 
tion of  s  NegaUve  Income  Tax  system 

X.    WHAT   IS    NCCATTVX   tNCOm  TAX? 

A  simple  formula  (so  much  per  adult  so 
much  per  child)  determines  a  "standard  in- 
come for  every  family  The  family  receives  a 
fixed  percentage,  called  the  tax  rate,  of  the 
difference  between  its  earned  Income  and  the 
standard.  These  Income  transfers  come  In 
payments,  called  the  Negative  Income  Tax. 
which  decreases  gradually  as  Income  in- 
creases. All  families  with  Incomes  below  the 
standard— not  just  those  that  are  unem- 
ployed— receive  Negative  Income  Tax  pay- 
ments. 

^3r  example,  suppose  the  standard  income 
for  a  family  of  four  is  aS.SOO.  and  the  tax 
rate  is  50'r  If  the  family  earns  nothing.  It 
K»U  M.750  (50  o  of  •5.500)  If  It  earns 
•  1.000.  It  gets  ^2.250  from  the  NegaUve 
Income  Tax.  and  has  a  total  income  of 
•3.350,  •SOO  more  than  before  The  Negative 
Income  Tax  encourages  families  to  move  up 
the  Income  scale  until  they  can  begin  to  pay 
positive  taxes.  In  IdM  both  tiie  naUonal 
Commission  on  Technology.  Automation  and 
Economic  Progress  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Public  Welfare  endorsed  similar 
propoaals.  as  did  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission In  Pebruary.  1967  Yet  President 
Johnson  has  delayed  even  a  research  report 
on  the  proposal  until  1969 

The  Negative  Income  Tax  Is  not  a  new  con- 


cept; already  almost  60  countries  have  a 
similar  program  known  as  the  family  allow- 
ance The  Negative  Income  Tax  has  gained 
the  support  of  many  of  the  naUon's  most 
respected  economists,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Henry  WalUch.  a  member  of 
President  Eisenhowers  Council  of  Ek^onomlc 
Advisors,  supports  the  Idea  One  of  Its  ftrst 
proponents  was  University  of  Chicago 
economist  Milton  Friedman.  Barry  Oold- 
water's  chief  economic  advisor  during  the 
1964  presidential  can^palgn.  who  prop<ised 
In  1962  the  replacement  of  many  welfare- 
state  programs  by  the  Negative  Income  Tax 
Yale  wonomlst  James  Tobln.  a  recent  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advl.V)rs.  has 
written  extensively  advi;>catlng  the  Idea 
Harvard's  Daniel  Moynlhan  and  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King  have  suggested  variations  of 
the  plan 

The  Negative  Income  Tax  emphasizes  Indi- 
vidual Incentives  to  find  and  create  Jobs. 
and  the  natural  efllclency  of  free  markets 
In  ellmlnaUng  poverty  The  NegaUve  Income 
Tax  embodies  Republican  concern  for 
human  dignity  civil  rights,  and  Uidlvldual 
free  economic  enterprl.-ie  After  careful 
study,  the  Rlpon  Society  concludes  that  the 
Nt^atlve  Income  Tax  Is  the  fairest  and 
most  efnclent  way  to  accelerate  the  natural 
processes  through  which  the  American 
economy   eliminates   poverty 

The  United  States  can  institute  a  Nega- 
tive Income  Tax  system  providing  significant 
Improvement  In  both  Incentive  and  living 
standards  at  a  cost  of  ten  to  twelve  billion 
dollars  a  year  TTils  represents  the  natural  In- 
crease in  tax  revenues  from  two  years'  growth 
of  our  economy  This  program  which  will  be 
given  in  detail  later  In  this  paper,  can  be  In- 
trr«luced  gradually  over  Hve  years,  the  cost 
rising  about  12  billion  earh  year,  with  no 
Increase    In    jmsltlve    tax    rates 

n       ADVA.'vrTAGBS     OVEX     PRESENT     PRObRAUS 

Present  welfare  systems,  because  of  their 
effects  on  Incentives,  freedom,  equality  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  economy  perpetuate  pov- 
erty The  Negative  Income  Tax  will  change 
the  economic  environment  of  the  poor  In 
ways  that  encourage  pcKir  [>eople  to  help 
themselves  It  will  create  Incentives  to  And 
work.  It  win  end  the  debilitating  dependence 
on  bureaucratic  administrators  of  present 
programs,  and  It  will  eliminate  the  use  of 
poverty  money  for  political  ends  Most  Im- 
portantly. It  will  reach  many  of  our  poor- 
est citizens  who  are  not  being  helped  by  the 
inefficient  and  Inadequate  programs  now  In 
existence  In  all  these  ways  the  Negative 
Income  Tax  Is  suf)erlor  to  present  welfare 
and  prjverty  programs 

i    IncenUves 

Current  welfare  programs  actually  dls- 
couriige  re<:lplents  from  seeking  employment 
A  recipient  of  welfare  at  the  present  time 
cannot  Increase  his  total  Income  by  Increas- 
ing his  earned  Income  If  a  member  cf  a 
family  receiving  13  000  a  year  in  welfare  earns 
•  1  (XMJ  the  next  year,  welfare  payments  drop 
by  exactly  tl  000,  leaving  total  Income  un- 
changed For  these  people  the  welfare  sys- 
tem breaks  the  link  between  extra  effort  and 
extra  Incom*  They  have  no  financial  incen- 
tive to  find  or  train  for  a  Job 

A  recent  account  of  the  problems  of  a  fam- 
ily on  welfare  Illustrates  this  Mrs  Pressley 
lives  In  Harlem  with  six  children 

'That's  one  reason  why  I  went  to  work." 
Mrs  Pressley  explained  "so  I  could  have  a 
little  more  money  for  my  family  Its  not 
much  more,  though,  and  It  doesn't  go  very 
fax  when  you  add  up  the  carfare  and  clean- 
ing bills  as  such   " 

Before  she  went  to  work  In  July  as  a 
part  time  neighborhood  aide  for  the  Urban 
League's  Open  City  program  that  promotes 
housing  desegregation,  Mrs  Pressley  had  re- 
ceived $184  twice  a  month  from  the  Welfare 
Department    The   Department    now   deducts 


her  weekly  salary  (»30)  from  the  welfare 
allowance  but  adds  emplojrment  expenses 
(carfare,  lunch,  clothes,  cleaning  bills,  etc  ) 
so  that  her  combined  Income  now  comes  to 
•203  twice  a  month     .  . 

Mrs  Pressley  said  that  in  the  past,  when 
she  tried  to  work  while  on  welfare,  things 
did  not  go  smoothly. 

"Once.  I  was  working,  and  I  told  the 
Investigator  not  to  call  the  employer  and 
that  I  would  show  him  my  pay  receipt  as 
proof  He  called  my  boss  to  check  and  I  was 
Hred  the  same  day — many  people  don't  want 
clients  working  for  them." 

Mrs  Pressley  has  the  will  to  work,  but  It  Is 
clear  that  she  Is  not  benefiting  from  It  fi- 
nancially (when  she  discovers  this,  she  may 
stop  working)  It  Is  also  clear  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  welfare  administration  dis- 
courages emplo>-ment.  Under  the  Negative 
Income  Tax,  everyone,  no  matter  how  small 
his  earned  Income,  can  keep  something  extra 
If  he  earns  something  extra  Pamlllee  are  en- 
couraged to  move  up  the  Income  scale  and 
out  oi  poverty 

?    Freedom 

The  Negative  Income  Tax  will  also  work 
a  radical  and  constructive  revolution  In  the 
attitudes  of  the  f)oor  towards  their  own  life 

The  philosophy  of  paternalism  pervading 
our  welfare  sy.stem  does  little  to  develop  the 
confidence  of  the  poor  In  their  own  ability 
to  direct  their  lives  The  recipient  of  public 
assistance  suffers  a  far  greater  degree  of 
public  control  over  his  everyday  affairs  than 
the  rest  of  us:  he  Is  deprived  of  important 
economic  and   political   freedom. 

Often,  the  welfare  recipient  feels  that  he  Is 
forced  to  accept  the  advice  of  his  caseworker. 
Professor  William  A  Klein  notes  that  "wel- 
fare departments  have  very  broad  discretion 
In  awarding  aid  and  In  varying  the  amount 
to  meet  special  needs;  ...  to  many  recipients 
the  caseworker  may  be  the  embodiment  of 
power  and  authority;  and  .  .  caseworkers 
are  likely  to  be  convinced  that  the  services 
offered  are  ones  that  are  badly  needed  In 
addition,  the  welfare  recipient's  failure  to 
accept  services  might  induce  the  caseworker 
to  Invoke,  or  threaten  to  invoke,  certain 
statutory  provisions  that  the  recipient  would 
probably   find   highly  objectionable." 

This  policing  of  a  welfare  cUent's  life  ex- 
tends to  practices  that  are  not  worthy  of 
our  naUon  Various  detective  measures  to 
uncover  F>osslble  welfare  fraud  have  seriously 
Infringed  upon  the  privacy  of  welfare  recip- 
ients. Midnight  raids  by  caseworkers  hoping 
to  find  female  recipients  in  bed  with  boy- 
friends or  husbands  are  not  uncommon. 
The  constitutionality  of  such  practices  Is 
open  to  serious  doubt,  but  few  welfare  re- 
cipients are  able  to  mount  a  legal  challenge 
against   these  degrading   practices. 

In  fact,  the  social  worker  meddles  in  every 
aspect  of  a  recipient's  life,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  selecUng  Items  Ln  a  recipient's 
budget 

One  caseworker  complains: 

"Give  us  some  Independence  In  dealing 
with  the  client  We  come  out  of  college 

wanting  to  help  people,  but  we  are  police- 
men We  must  check  how  much  money  they 
spend  We  have  to  make  sure  they  pay  the 
rent  and  don't  waste  any  money  on  ciga- 
rettes or  a  tube  of  lipstick 

"Every  time  a  welfare  client  goes  to  the 
bathroom  we  have  to  make  out  a  form.  We 
can't  be  their  friends  We  represent  the  op- 
pression of  the  unfeeling  state." 

A  welfare  recipient  cannot  by  his  own  ac- 
tion control  either  his  Income  or  the  way 
that  It  Is  spent  and  becomes  accustomed  to 
letting  other  people  make  decisions  and  take 
Initiative.  No  wonder  so  many  poor  people 
stop  caring  and  develop  attitudes  of  futility 
and  despair  Under  a  Negative  Income  Tax 
everyone  will  have  the  freedom  to  decide  his 
own  priorities  and  desires  In  spending  his 
Income    The  experience  of  buying  freely  In 
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a  money  economy  Is  an  Important  factor  in 
developing  the  self-reliance  and  confidence 
that  many  poor  people  lack.  The  Republican 
Party  has  long  recognized  the  role  the  free 
market  can  play  In  enriching  people's  lives 
and  efficiently  satisfying  their  needs.  Must 
the  poor — Just  because  they  are  poor — be 
excluded  from  this  part  of  American  life? 
J.  Equality 

The  present  system  puts  the  heaviest 
financial  burden  on  thoee  depressed  and  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  country  wlilch  are 
least  able  to  afford  them.  The  result  Is  in- 
equitable difference  in  state  programs  and 
standards.  For  example,  even  programs 
financed  largely  by  federal  funds  such  as 
Aid  to  the  Families  of  Dependent  Children 
(APDC)  are  applied  in  quite  contrasting 
manners  by  various  state  authorities.  This 
variance  In  standards  is  an  incentive  for 
economically  senseless  migration  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  more  generous  programs.  Resi- 
dency requirements  instituted  to  prevent 
this  "welfare  shopping"  are  equally  sense- 
less barriers  to  mobility  of  the  labor  force 
and  serve  to  keep  aid  away  from  newly  ar- 
rived ImmlgranU  Just  when  they  need  It 
most. 

While  certain  of  the  wealthier  states  of  the 
North  still  possess  substantial  poverty 
pockets  in  their  urban  ghettos,  the  greatest 
concentration  of  poverty  In  America  U  found 
in  the  South,  the  Border  States,  and  the 
Great  Plains  States. 

Economic  progress  In  such  regions  of  our 
nation  Is  virtually  impossible  today  because 
the  Inhabitants  lack  the  purchasing  power  to 
siippwrt  an  economic  expansion.  Past  poverty 
and  associated  low  skill  levels  combine  to 
discourage  new  Industry  from  locating  In 
these  areas.  While  Negative  Income  Tax  pay- 
menu  will  do  little  Immediately  to  raise 
skill  levels  In  a  poverty  area,  they  will  gen- 
erate considerable  purchasing  power.  In  such 
areas  as  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  the  added 
Income  which  will  flow  from  a  Negative  In- 
come Tax  wUl  provide  a  basis  foe  business 
vitality  and  create  addltloiu^  Jobs.  Sales  and 
service  Jobs  as  well  as  jobs  in  light  manufac- 
turing will  open  up  once  a  local  market 
exists  to  support  them. 

4.    Welfare   poUtic» 

In  the  northern  ghetto  where  welfare  has 
become  a  way  of  life,  entrenched  political 
machines  perpetuate  their  existence  with  the 
Implied  tlireat  of  wlttiholdlng  the  essential 
welfare  check.  Such  political  Intimidation 
Is  a  disturbing  feature  of  present  public 
assistance  programs.  This  has  happened  fre- 
quently in  Chicago  where  the  Cook  County 
organization  of  Democratic  Mayor  Ricliard 
Daley  holds  sway. 

The  threat  of  welfare  withdrawal  was  a 
significant  factor  in  two  widely  publicized 
campaigns  In  IQOfl  In  the  overwhelmingly 
Negro  First  Congressional  District  in  South 
Side  Chicago.  The  New  Breed  Committee,  a 
bipartisan  group  of  young  South  Side  Negro 
reformers,  mounted  a  serious  attempt  to  de- 
feat veteran  Congressman  William  Dawson, 
long  regarded  as  the  Daley  organization's 
major  spokesman  In  the  Negro  community, 
Fred  Hubbard,  a  social  worker  backed  by  the 
New  Breed  Committee,  unsuccessfully  chal- 
lenged Dawson  In  the  Democratic  primary. 
After  Hubbard's  defeat.  David  Reed,  a  New 
Breed  Committee  member  who  had  received 
the  Republican  Congressional  nomination, 
mounted  a  campaign  with  the  all-out  sup- 
port of  the  young  insurgents  who  had  backed 
Hubbard  in  the  Democratic  primary. 

Several  Reed  campaign  strategists  and  or- 
ganizers whom  we  have  interviewed  stressed 
the  political  potency  of  the  threat  of  welfare 
withdrawal.  Welfare  recipients  were  exceed- 
ingly reluctant  to  serve  as  poll-watchers  or 
otherwise  publicly  Identify  themselves  with 
anti-organization  candidates  for  fear  that 
they  would  lose  their  welfare.  The  mere  fact 


that  a  welfare  recipient  feels  "vulnerable  to 
the  withdrawal  of  his  benefits  often  sufBces 
to  keep  him  politically  passive. 

Abuses  and  Intimidation  are  not  practiced 
solely  In  the  ghetto;  in  many  areas  of  the 
South,  NegroM  have  been  denied  benefits  for 
which  they  are  clearly  eligible.  Often  unaware 
of  their  rights  and  lacking  access  to  legal 
assistance,  the  unsuccessful  applicant  can 
do  little  to  resist  this  discrimination.  The 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
has  documented  some  of  the  glaring  injus- 
tices: 

"In  Grady  County,  Georgia,  three  Negro 
mothers,  all  with  young  children  and  no 
means  of  support,  reported  that  the  Welfare 
Department  had  refused  In  early  July  of  1966 
even  to  consider  their  applications  for  Aid  to 
the  Families  of  Dependent  Children.  All  were 
told  that  'seasonal  employment  was  avail- 
able In  the  fields  until  October  and  that  no 
applications  would  be  accepted  until  the 
fall.' 

"Another  mother  who  had  been  receiving 
assistance  since  the  preceding  October  had 
her  benefits  terminated  In  May.  She  was  told 
that  'full-time  seasonal  work'  was  available. 
Further,  her  12-year-old  twins  'should  work 
In  the  fields  untU  October'  when  benefits 
might  again  be  granted. 

"In  Grady  County,  only  Negro  women  and 
their  children  are  required  to  work  In  the 
fields  during  the  gro'wlng  season  and  denied 
benefits  from  B*ay  to  October.  Field  work  Is 
not  considered  'stiltable'  for  white  women 
and  children  receiving  benefits  under  Aid  to 
Families  of  Dependent  Children." 

Southern  poverty,  however,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  negroes.  Since  the  Civil  War, 
severe  poverty  baa  characterized  the  large 
mass  of  the  southern  population,  Negro  and 
white,  and  has  aggravated  racial  animosities. 
Uneducated  poor  whites  have  regarded  the 
freed  Negro  as  a  threat  to  their  already 
meager  economic  circumstances.  Yet  In  every 
state  except  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina  there  are  more  wtiite  than  Negro 
families  (in  absolute  numbers,  not  percent- 
ages) with  annual  Income  under  ^3,000. 

The  Negative  Income  Tax,  nationally  and 
impartially  administered,  will  not  be  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  maclilne  politicians  or  white 
supremacists.  It  will  meet  the  needs  of  poor 
people  of  all  races,  in  every  part  of  our 
country. 

5.  Efficiency 

The  United  States  has  committed  Itself  to 
spend  substantial  sums  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  poor.  Agricultural  price 
maintenance,  public  housing,  and  the  War 
on  Poverty  represent  only  a  few  of  the  major 
programs  in  this  area.  We  can  either  estab- 
lish government  bureaucracies  to  spend  tills 
money,  or  give  it  directly  to  the  poor,  letting 
each  family  allocate  Its  share  to  shelter, 
clothing,  food,  or  education  according  to  its 
own  needs  and  wants.  The  Ripon  Society 
believes.  In  the  Republican  tradition,  that 
individuals  can  usually  make  more  efficient 
economic  decisions  than  any  government 
agency.  If  a  family  renovates  Its  home,  it  will 
try  to  get  the  beat  work  for  the  lowest  price 
simply  M  a  matter  of  self-interest.  A  gov- 
ernment agency  building  a  housing  project 
cannot  achieve  the  same  standards  of  per- 
sonal inspection  except  at  enormous  cost. 

Our  present  welfare  system  is  Itself  riddled 
with  paper  work  and  consumes  great 
amounts  of  valuable  time  in  making  de- 
cisions that  would  be  automatic  under  a 
Negative  Income  Tax.  Instead  of  counseling 
the  poor,  welfare  workers  have  to  police  their 
conduct  and  scrutinize  their  assets. 

Testified  a  woman  case-worker  from  Har- 
lem: "The  woman  asked  me  for  three  sheets. 
I  had  to  visit  the  home  and  inspect  the  bed, 
determine  how  many  used  the  bed.  Were 
they  really  torn?  If  I  gave  out  sheets  six 
montlis  ago,  why  were  they  needed  today? 
Go  over  the  records  and  make  sure  the 
sheets    didn't    exceed    the    famUy    clothing 


limit.  Wouldn't  two  sheets  be  enough?  Be- 
fore I  got  the  sheets  I  had  dealt  with  the 
unit  supervisor,  the  case  supervisor,  and  tSxt 
senior  case  supervisor." 

The  Negative  Income  Tax  Is  a  self-liqui- 
dating program.  As  the  number  of  low-In- 
come families  decrease,  the  payments  auto- 
matically diminish,  and  tliere  la  no  bureauc- 
racy to  look  for  new  excuses  to  keep  up  the 
appropriations.  The  time  of  case  workers  and 
supervisors  represents  a  valuable  social  re- 
source which  Is  presently  being  wasted  in 
policing  and  paperwork.  Freed  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  handing  out  money,  social 
workers  could  provide  counseling  services 
much  needed  by  all  parts  of  the  society. 

6.   Adequacy 

Even  If  the  present  welfare  system  were 
to  correct  Its  deficiencies  on  the  above  points, 
one  overriding  fault  would  remain:  present 
programs  do  not  make  payments  to  many  of 
our  poorest  citizens.  The  payments  we  do 
make  are  often  so  Inadequate  that  they 
create  only  despair  among  the  recipients.  As 
the  RepKJrt  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Pub- 
lic Welfare  noted: 

"Only  a  fifth  of  the  poor  (7.5  million  out 
of  34.1  million)  are  now  being  helped  by 
federally-aided  State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  they  are  receiving  pay- 
ment far  below  the  nationally  determined 
poverty  figure  of  93,000  for  a  family  of  four, 
or  •1,600   for   an   adult  living  alone. 

"The  national  median  payment,  including 
vendor  payments,  for  medical  care,  for  an 
Old  Age  Assistance  recipient  was  •77.55  a 
month,  or  J930.60  a  year;  for  a  needy  clilld, 
•35.45  a  month,  or  •425.40  a  year;  or  for  a 
family  of  four,  ^14130  or  •1,701.60  a  year. 

"The  national  average  provides  little  more 
than  half  the  amount  admittedly  reqxUred 
by  a  family  for  subsistence;  in  some  low-in- 
come states.  It  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  that 
amount.  The  low  public  assistance  payments 
contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  poverty 
and  deprivation  that  extends  into  futtu* 
generations. 

"Most  public  assistance  recipients  are  too 
old.  blind,  chronically  ill,  or  severely  disabled, 
or  are  mothers  of  small  children,  or  are 
children  too  young  to  add  substantially  to 
their  assistance  payments  even  if  this  were 
allowed  without  deduction  by  state  stand- 
ards." 

Even  a  small  rise  in  income  from  bare  sub. 
slstence  Improves  the  morale  of  the  poor, 
releases  enormous  energies  toward  self-im- 
provement and  Increases  the  chances  that 
their  children  will  break  out  of  the  poverty 
cycle.  Under  the  Negative  Income  Tax  every 
penny  spent  will  go  to  the  poor  directly. 
We  exp>ec>t  that  this  modest  Increase  in  stand- 
ards of  living  together  with  the  incentives 
described  above  will  lead  to  much  greater 
participation  of  the  poor  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  country. 

A  large  number  of  people  not  presently 
receiving  public  assistance  payments  will 
obtain  benefits  under  the  Negative  Income 
Tax  plan.  Yet,  only  the  moet  obtuse  Social 
Darwinian  could  argue  that  hunger  and 
privation  do  much  to  make  the  indigent  a 
more  productive  part  of  society.  When  people 
sink  Into  the  despair  of  our  poverty  pockets, 
whipped  by  the  lash  of  hunger,  living  in  rat- 
Infested  tenements  or  tarpap>er  shanties,  and 
seeing  their  children  without  shoes,  the  ero- 
sion of  their  morale  does  far  more  to  sap 
their  incentive  to  work  than  would  the 
receipt  of  governmental  assistance.  Any  pro- 
gram to  encourage  individual  initiative  must 
recognize  that  a  certain  minimal  level  of 
security  is  necessary  for  anyone  to  become  a 
productive  part  of  society — to  acquire  the 
skills  or  take  the  chances  which  enable  him 
to  become  an  economic  and  social  asset. 
I>resent  programs  are  inadequate  in  com- 
batting poverty  because  they  fail  to  provide 
security  to  aU  those  who  need  it.  The  Nega- 
Uve Income  Tax  has  the  great  merit  of  pro- 
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vUttng  the  element  of  stability  that  U  essen- 
UaI  If  the  poor  are  to  participate  :n  the  eoo- 
aonolc  UTe  of  the  country. 

m.   ANSWERS   roB   TH«  cmmcs 

1.  "Won't  a  man  working  full-time  fur 
tS.SOO  a  year  resent  someone  else  who  Is 
getting   12,000  for   doing  nothing'" 

Since  the  Negative  Income  Tax  applies  to 
•reryone  whose  Incorrr  falls  below  the 
•tandard,  the  $3,500  man  win  himself  be 
getting  some  payment  If  the  hypothetical 
worker  with  the  $3,500  really  covets  the 
status  of  his  neighbor,  he  has  the  option  of 
quitting  his  Job.  but  he  must  accept  a  lower 
Income,  and  conseqviently  a  lower  standard 
of  living  The  Incidence  of  resentment  will 
actually  be  reduced  by  a  NeRHMve  Income 
Tax.  Today,  because  of  administrative,  re- 
gional, and  racial  Inequalities.  Identical  fam- 
lllea  receive  unequal  t>eneflts 

2.  "Wont  many  people  Just  stop  work- 
ing?" 

The  question  Is  suggested  by  the  opera- 
tion of  present  welfare  programs,  which 
provide  no  lucer.llve  Ut  wurk  People  work 
for  the  things  they  can  buy  with  extra 
Income. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Negative  Income  T;ix 
reliLforces  this  positive  tnceatlve  to  work  by 
enabling  people  to  receive  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  We  must  realistically  note  that  the 
choice  for  the  pixjr  is  nut  always  between 
honest  work  and  starvation— crime  offers  an 
opportunity  for  an  adetjuatf  Income  The 
Negative  Income  Tax  will  provide  m^iny  of 
these  people  with  the  margin  they  need  to 
r««Ut  the  temptation  of  a  life  of  crime 

Certainly,  a  few  people  will  choose  not  to 
work  even  at  the  very  low  standards  of 
living  provided  by  the  Negative  Income  Tax 
($750  a  year  for  i  single  person  according 
to  the  plan  suggested  below)  But  many  citi- 
zens tn  fact  can  use  this  opportunity  In  ways 
that  will  benefit  themselves  and  society 
artists,  writers  and  stvidents  would  be  given 
a  chance  to  have  their  time  to  themselves 
If  they  were  willing  to  accept  very  low  in- 
comes In  any  case  we  can  always  Influence 
the  number  of  jjeople  who  will  choose  leisure 
by  altering  the  tax  rate. 

3.  "If  we  pay  some  pe<Tple  for  not  working 
at  all,  two  very  different  wnys  of  life  will 
grow  up  In  America,  leading  to  class  con- 
flict." 

This  Is  a  better  de-scrlptlon  of  'he  present 
situation  than  of  the  Negative  Income  Tax 
Th«  poor  family  In  America  has  no  hope  of 
controlling  its  future  If  it  is  on  welfare.  Its 
inoome  and  expenditures  are  completely  con- 
trolled by  governmpnt  administrators  If  It  Is 
scratching  out  a  living  from  day  to  d.iy.  it 
llTM  in  great  uncertainty  and  Insecurity 
which  discourages  any  plans  for  the  future 
or  for  a  better  life  for  Its  children  The  result 
Is  a  growing  separation  of  the  affluent  mid- 
dle class  from  the  poor  not  only  In  Income, 
but  especially  In  attitudes  toward  life  The 
poor  cannot  hope  for  the  security  and  rei;u- 
larlty  of  life  which  the  middle  classes  cherish 
Furthermore,  the  step  from  no  Income  to 
adequate  Income  becomes  larger  all  the  time. 
and  this  barrier  Is  heightened  by  minimum 
wage  laws  and  the  disincentive  fe-atures  of 
welfare  means  tesu  Ttie  child  who  grows  up 
without  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter  or 
books  Is  already  handicapped  In  his  attempt 
to  became  a  productive  member  of  society 

The  Negative  Income  Tax  will  alleviate  the 
Inaecurlty  of  the  p>oor  and  allow  people  to 
plan  ahead  It  provides  a  smooth  transition 
from  not  working  to  working,  from  poverty 
to  affluence.  The  Ripon  Society  believes  that. 
by  extending  these  features  of  the  middle 
claia  environment  to  the  Uvea  of  the  poor 
the  Negative  Income  Tax  will  knit  the  society 
closer. 

Thoee  who  have  experienced  middle  class 
ways  of  life  and  rejected  them  are  moet 
Ukely  to  be  the  "drop  outs"  under  this  plan. 
For  these  people,  the  problem  is  not  to  pro- 
vide  Incentives    by    threatening    them    with 


starvation,  since  they  are  often  well  able  to 
earn  good  Incomes,  but  to  interest  ttiem 
ag;iin  l!i  the  society 

4  "We  already  have  loo  many  enormous 
Federal  programs  Interfering  In  the  economy. 
We  need  more  freedom  from  Federal  control, 
not  an  extension  of  it  " 

The  Negative  Income  Tax  will  shift  deci- 
sions from  the  Federal  government  to  In- 
dividuals By  treeing  local  resources  now  de- 
voted to  economically  burdensome  welfare 
programs,  the  Negative  Income  Tax  will  en- 
able the  cities  and  states  to  devote  their 
energies  to  education,  the  Improvement  of 
the  environment,  and  the  curtailment  of 
crime,  all  predomlnantiy  local  responsibilities 
which  are  being  poorly  met  at  the  moment 

The  use  of  objective  criteria  that  Is  central 
to  the  Negative  income  Tax  system  should 
Insure  against  an  accretion  of  power  In  the 
hands  of  federal  bureaucrats  In  fact,  local 
Initiative  In  devising  structural  approaches 
to  reduce  tlit"  Incidence  of  puserty  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  a  Negative 
Income  Tax  system  Under  the  grant-in-aid 
approach  which  dominates  much  of  the  pub- 
lic atjilstance  area  today,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments often  have  little  ro>]m  for  policy 
initiative  Instead  thev  tlnd  themselves 
forced  to  tallrir  their  welfare  policies  to  max- 
imize the  matching  federal  granl.s 

The  Negative  Income  1  ax  system  would 
not  pressure  stale  and  local  governments  to 
fullow  any  single  path  In  providing  for  the 
wellare  of  their  citizens  Assured,  that  their 
citizens  would  l.ave  at  least  a  sutwrlstence 
level  Income,  these  govtrnments  would  have 
more  room  for  Initiative  and  experiment  In 
providing  service^  which  encourage  their  In- 
digent citizens  to  become  more  constructive 
members  of  society 

The  criticism  of  over-centralization  Is  ac- 
tually more  valid  for  proposed  alternatives 
to  the  Negative  Income  Tax.  For  Instance, 
the  suggestion  that  the  government  be«-ome 
the  employer  of  last  resort  would  shift  con- 
trol of  enormous  rfsources  into  the  public 
sector  increasing  even  further  the  sphere  of 
federal  decl.slon  making  m  the  economy 

5  Wont  the  money  be  »j>ent  on  liquor, 
drugs  and  fancy  clothes?  " 

Most  of  It  win  go  Into  housing  Improve- 
ments. Into  Bchoolbooks  and  home  study 
space.  Into  privacy  and.  fixxl  and  shoes  This 
Is  the  way  most  pj-ople  of  all  Incomes  spend 
their  money  As  with  the  earned  Incomes  of 
the  middle  class,  some  of  this  money  will  be 
used  f'T  drugs  and  liquor  and  will  reduce 
pressures  on  addicts  and  alcoholics  to  sup- 
fHjrt  their  hab;is  through  crime  If  making 
several  hundred  drug  addicts  more  c«mfort- 
ahle  Is  the  price  of  giving  shoes  to  millions 
of  schoolchildren,  why  not  pay  If 

6  "Isn't  It  'wrong'  to  pay  people  for  not 
working'' " 

The  deepest-felt  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  a  Negative  Income  Tax  plan  or  any  pro- 
posal for  Insuring  a  minimum  floor  under 
all  family  Incfwne  Is  eKsentlally  an  emotional 
one  The  Idea  of  '  paying  someone  for  doing 
nothing"  rtms  against  the  Puritan  Ethic. 
In  fact,  the  notion  of  the  undeserving  poor" 
leads  many  Americans  to  associate  poverty 
with  shlttlessneas,  laziness,  and  other  char- 
acter debllltlee  A  Sfimewhat  more  sophis- 
ticated version  of  this  attitude  recognizee 
that  poor  children  are  not  to  l)e  blamed  for 
their  plight  but  regards  their  parents  as  un- 
deserving of  sympathy  Consequently  many 
wi;;  advocate  large  expenditures  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  poor  but  will  oppose  sug- 
gestions that  these  families  t>e  given  some 
form  of  Income  supplement 

This  view  Ignores  the  fact  that  poverty  In 
America  Is  to  a  large  extent  an  Inherited 
malady  The  pi«>r  adults  of  l<xlay,  more 
often  than  not,  were  the  children  of  the  poor 
of  a  generation  ago  Growing  up  In  an  en- 
vironment which  discouraged  personal  ad- 
vancement most  of  our  p<->or  either  left 
schf>ol    early    or    merely    went    through    the 


motions  while  attending  school.  Lacking 
necessary  Job  skills,  they  have  become  ac- 
customed to  failure.  Their  despair  In  find- 
ing satisfactory  employment  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  frustration  born  of  economic 
deprivation. 

The  effects  of  this  despair  upon  the  fam- 
ily life  of  our  poor  have  been  devastating. 
D.mlel  Moymhan  has  documented  the  cni- 
Ic  il  deterioration  of  the  Negro  family  in 
his  controversial  report.  The  Negro  Famllv 
The  Case  for  National  Action.  The  family  In- 
stability among  the  urban  Negro  poor  has 
seriously  complicated  our  task  of  providing 
adequate  education  and  citizenship  training 
In  the  ghetto.  Still  the  major  soclallzln:^ 
Institution  In  our  society,  the  family.  Is  t!-e 
source  of  most  of  a  child's  values  The  clilld 
who  grows  up  m  a  broken  home  In  an  urb.in 
ghetto  today  Is  likely  to  receive  little  more 
than  a  sense  of  helplessness  from  his  famllv 
situation  Though  living  In  a  povertv- 
strlckcn  environment,  he  Is  exposed  to  the 
blandishments  of  advertisements  urging  him 
to  consume  The  poor  youth  In  the  cl'y 
lacking  the  means  to  share  In  the  afTluen! 
life  to  which  he  Is  exposed  may  turn  sullen 
and  silent  or  burst  out  In  antisocial  dlspla-s 
of  anizer  and  violence 

Society  must  accept  the  responsibility  nf 
assisting  those  whose  major  reason  for  not 
finding  a  Job  Is  the  accident  of  their  birth 
and  upbringing 

IV     A  WORKABI  E  PLAN 

The  advanuges  of  the  Negative  Incom? 
Tax  are  best  demonstrated  In  the  context 
of  a  concrete  plan  The  one  presented  below 
does  not  purport  to  meet  all  administrative, 
technical  or  legal  problems,  but  It  does 
provide  a  framework  for  Implementing  the 
concept 

1    Cost 

For  purposes  of  discussion  we  u.se  the  fol- 
lowing table  for  computing  the  standard 
Income  allowance: 

Table  1 

For  each  adult. $1,500 

For  the  first  child 1.50<1 

For  the  second  child 1.000 

For  the  third  child 600 

For  the   fourth  child 400 

For  other  children o 

Limit  for  any  family 6.  000 

These  levels  represent  a  reasonable  upper 
limit  to  the  standard  Income  allowance  A 
family  of  four,  two  adults  and  two  children, 
has  a  standard  Income  of  $5,500 

Our  plan  Includes  a  "tax  rate"  of  50 
This  means  that  the  family  of  four  would  re- 
ceive $2,750  If  It  had  no  outside  Income 
A  single  adult  would  receive  $750,  Th?  Incen- 
tive 14)  supplement  these  minlmums  will  be 
substantial,  since  a  50%  tax  rate  means  .i 
family  keeps  half  of  anything  It  earns  Table 
2  lndlcat<»8  the  relationship  between  earn- 
ings and  total  Income  for  a  family  of  four 

Table  2 


Earned  Income 

Deficit 

from 

"standard" 

S.S..V10 
i,l«0 
4,000 

iooo 

S.M10 
1,000 

2,100 
2,000 
VSOO 
1.000 

Negative 
liiromc  tax 

To«ftl 
Income 

1:'.  T.'ii) 

0 

»2. 7«n 

»aoo „ 

11,000 

2.2.V) 
3.000 
1.7S0 
l.fiUO 
1.2.V) 

i.ono 

780 

SOO 

2£0 

0 

3.  (mi 

3  '.'.Vl 

si.aoo 

3  son 

$j,ono 

3  7M 

jj.  aai 

4  Oil) 

t.<.  ntm  

4  ■-'.V) 

t.i  sm    

4  ,V«I 

f<(«)    

4  7,'ill 

M.  ^«> 

i.  nui 

M.ixw. 

i.iHl 

I.I.SOO     

b  MU 

Note  — Totnl  Income  for  a  finilly  of  4  with  2  childrvii, 
"flftiiilnrfl  Ijicome    e<]uals  t.^,.'ii>> 

The  difference  for  a  family  between  Its 
present  Income  and  the  standard  la  called 
the  "deflctt"  for  that  family.  In  1965  the  sum 
of   these  deficits   for  American  families  was 
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$20  billion.  This  figure  Includes  welfare  pay- 
ments as  Income,  Without  welfare  the  deficit 
Is  $25  billion.  In  addition  the  Federal  Got- 
ernment  collected  somewhat  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion in  Income  taxes  from  families  who  will 
be  eligible  for  Negative  Income  Tax  under 
our  plan. 

From  these  figures  It  Is  easy  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  any  proposed  tax  rate.  For  ex- 
ample. If  welfare  payments  continue  at  pres- 
ent levels  and  a  50%  tax  rate  Is  In  effect,  the 
total  cost  to  the  Treasury  will  be  $11  billion 
I  $10  billion  representing  50%  of  the  total 
deficit  plus  $1  billion  representing  the  loss 
of  tax  revenues) .  Of  this  $10  billion  in  direct 
payments  about  80'^  will  go  to  families  with 
children.  If  welfare  pasrments  are  not  In- 
cluded as  Income  but  are  counted  as  part 
payment  of  the  Negative  Income  Tax,  the 
total  cost  will  be  $13.5  billion  (half  of  $25 
billion  plus  $1  billion  In  lost  revenue).  We 
expect,  of  course,  that  much  federally  spon- 
sored welfare  assistance  will  be  phased  out  as 
the  Negative  Income  Tax  comes  Into  opera- 
tion. 

2.  Legal  details 
A.  Definition  of  Income 

Cert»Un  receipts  not  counted  as  income  for 
tax  purposes  must  be  included  as  income 
In  claiming  a  Negative  Tax  payment.  Scholar- 
ships, gifts,  transfers  between  members  of 
a  family,  alimony,  Interest  on  tax-free  se- 
curities and  realized  capital  gains  are  the 
moet  imp>ortant  Items  In  this  category. 

Welfare  payments  which  can  be  continued 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Negative  Income  Tax 
should  not  be  counted  as  Income  for  Negative 
Income  Tax  purposes,  but  as  partial  payment 
of  Negative  Income  taxes.  If  they  are  financed 
by  the  Federal  government.  State  welfare 
payments  should  not  be  counted  as  Income, 
or  as  partial  payment,  to  avoid  discouraging 
states  from  providing  welfare  for  special 
hardship  cases.  Programs  designed  by  the 
Federal  government  to  help  Bt>eclflcally  emo- 
tionally and  physically  disabled  persons 
should  also  be  supplemental  to  the  Negative 
Income  Tax. 

B.  Deductions 

Deductions  from  Income  must  be  severely 
limited  for  negative  tax  recipients.  Deduc- 
tions of  business  expenses  and  In  fact  all  em- 
ployment-related expenses  will  Increase  In- 
centives to  employment.  In  the  absence  of 
comprehensive  medical  Insurance  coverage 
some  allowance  Is  necessary  for  unusually 
large  medical  expenses.  (If  tuition  to  col- 
lege were  granted  as  a  deduction,  the  Nega- 
tive Income  Tax  could  provide  an  automatic 
scholarship  for  everyone  who  has  the  will 
and  ability  to  go  to  college.  This,  of  course, 
would  raise  the  cost  substantially.) 

C.  Positive  Tax  Liability 
Those  eligible  for  Negative  Income  Tax 
payments  will  not  be  liable  for  ordinary  In- 
come taxes.  Under  the  present  exemption  and 
deduction  system  this  will  result  In  a  fall  in 
after-tax  Income  If  a  family's  Income  rises 
above  the  standard  in  some  cases.  This  ef- 
fect may  not  be  too  serious,  but  a  simple 
way  to  eliminate  It  Is  to  Increase  exemptions 
and  standard  deductions  In  the  regular  In- 
come tax  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  tbe 
Negative  Income  Tax  and  raise  lower  bracket 
rates  slightly  to  keep  total  lower-bracket  tax 
payments  constant.  This  method  eliminates 
the  disincentive  to  move  above  the  standard 
Income  and  does  not  change  the  tax  burden 
on  families  just  above  the  standard. 

D.  EUglblUty 

The  basic  principle  of  tbe  Negative  Income 
Tax  is  its  universal  applicability.  Since  our 
Social  Security  system  is  designed  to  main- 
tain adequate  Income  for  older  dtlsens,  we 
recommend  that  persons  over  85  be  eligible 
for  Negative  Income  Tax  payments  only  If 
they  are  not  adequately  covered  by  Social 
Security.  The  siune  reasoning  applies  to  recip- 


ients of  veterans'  pensions  and  similar  gov- 
ernmental transfers. 

Otherwise,  every  American  who  Is  either 
over  18  or  tbe  head  of  a  family  should  be 
eligible  for  Negative  Income  Tax.  There  will 
be  no  Incentives  for  rich  families  to  live 
apart  as  a  way  of  Increasing  total  family 
Income  since  Intrs-famlly  transfers  will  be 
counted  as  Income.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
allot,'  families  that  'wlsb  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren dependent  to  offer  to  substitute  their 
support  for  Negative  Income  Tax  until  the 
child  reaches  21. 

The  Negative  Income  Tax  is  not  intended 
to  supplement  the  incomes  of  wealthy  peo- 
ple who  have  substantial  assets  but  low  in- 
comes. Eligibility  should  be  denied  to  fam- 
ilies or  Individuals  who  own  more  than,  for 
example,  83,000  In  liquid  assets,  or  $10,000 
In  total  assets  not  counting  owner-occupied 
homes.  These  limits  may  also  be  tied  to  the 
standard  Income  formulas.  They  will  prevent 
the  worst  cases  of  abuse  of  the  Negative  In- 
come Tax. 

F.  Size  of  Income 

Certain  businessmen  with  substantial  bor- 
rowing i>ower  sometimes  have  negative  in- 
comes In  certain  years.  To  prevent  open- 
ended  claims  on  tbe  Treasury,  the  minimum 
reportable  Income  for  Negative  Income  Tax 
purposes  sbould  be  sero.  The  small  size  of 
tbe  payments  even  at  zero  Income  will  dis- 
courage moat  people  from  manipulating  the 
timing  of  tbelr  Incomes  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Negative  Tax. 

O.  Installment  Debt 
Installment  debt  payments  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  eat  up  the  negative  tax.  Legal  limits 
may  be  set  to  the  percentage  of  total  income 
a  Negative  Tax  recipient  may  l>e  forced  to 
pay  as  interest  or  principal  on  debt.  This 
wUl  provide  a  kind  of  semi-bankruptcy  pro- 
tection for  the  recipient. 

3.  Administration 

One  of  the  fundamental  slmpllcitlee  of  the 
Negative  Income  Tax  Is  the  ease  with  which 
tbe  program  can  be  administered  without 
establishing  an  additional  welfare  bureauc- 
racy. An  Individual  or  famUy  which  expects 
Its  Income  to  fall  below  the  standard  in  a 
future  period  will  file  for  Negative  Income 
Tax  payments  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  These  payments  will  be  made 
monthly.  At  the  end  of  each  year.  Negative 
Tax  recipients  will  file  returns  showing  their 
actual  Income  In  the  year.  Any  discrepancy 
between  tbe  actual  Neg^ative  Tax  payments 
and  what  a  family  was  entitled  to  can  l>e 
made  up  by  a  lump  stun  refund  or  tax  pay- 
ment (M-,  If  the  payment  Is  large,  by  a  tax 
payment  spread   over  several   months. 

To  mlnlmliie  tbe  variation  In  tax  pay- 
ments employed.  Negative  Tax  recipients 
should  have  tax  withheld  at  the  source  like 
other  employees.  Withholding,  together  with 
assistance  In  filling  out  forms  and  modern 
data-processing,  will  simplify  tbe  adminis- 
trative problems  In  adjusting  tax  payments 
to  Inoome. 

4.  Fraud 

Relatively  well-off  people  who  by  some 
legal  device  can  meet  tbe  letter  of  the  re- 
quirements may  abuse  tbe  Negative  Tax.  The 
Incentive  for  this  Is  small  because  the  pay- 
ments are  snail.  "Hie  chances  of  Its  happen- 
ing can  be  reduced  by  making  the  definition 
of  "Incame*  for  Negative  Tax  purposes  as 
broad  as  possible. 

Another  dlfflculty  will  be  mlsreportlng  of 
Income  by  poor  people  to  avoid  tbe  60  percent 
marginal  reduction  In  Negative  Tax  pay- 
ments for  each  dollar  they  earn.  The  moet 
effective  deterrent  against  this  'will  be  tbe 
actual  requirement  of  filing  a  return,  since 
It  takes  considerable  ingenuity  to  fake  a 
consistent  series  of  fraudulent  tax  returns. 
In  exchange  for  the  Negative  Tax  privilege, 
people  may  also  be  required  to  provide  in- 
formation on  returns,  such  as  reports  of  pur- 


chases of  dtirable  goods,  which  will  facili- 
tate detection  of  fraud  by  computers.  The 
most  lmix>rtant  point  Is  that  the  Negative 
Income  Tax  criteria  are  simple  and  equitable, 
while  present  welfare  regfulatlons  Involve  a 
byzantlne  code  of  behavior.  The  combination 
of  deterrence  and  respect  for  a  good  law  will 
help  to  reduce  fraud  to  a  low  level. 

5.  Gradual  enactment 
The  Negative  Income  Tax  represents  a  sub- 
stantial though  not  revolutionary  change  in 
our  economic  environment.  For  this  reason 
it  Is  desirable  to  watch  the  effects  of  it  de- 
velop slowly  and  to  gain  experience  in  the 
problems  it  raises  one  by  one.  The  Negative 
Income  Tax  should  be  Introduced  grradually 
by  starting  with  a  low  tax  rate,  say  10%, 
and  raising  it  year  by  year  to  the  target  of 
50  %.  The  first  year  this  will  cost  about  $3 
billion  (10%  of  $20  billion  plus  $1  billion  in 
lost  revenues)  which-  Itself  Is  a  modest  but 
important  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
poor.  If,  as  the  tax  rate  rises,  significant  bad 
effects  become  apparent,  the  program  can  be 
halted  or  reversed  smoothly. 

The  Rlpon  Society  notes  that  the  Negative 
Income  Tax  vrtth  a  10%  tax  rate  can  be  In- 
stituted Immediately  with  provision  for  an 
automatic  rise  of  10%  in  the  tax  rate  each 
succeeding  year.  If  the  end  of  the  war  In 
■Vietnam  provides  an  opportunity,  we  can 
raise  the  rate  by  more  than  10%  In  that 
year.  This  is  a  powerful  antl-recesslon  weap- 
on, especially  since  Negative  Income  Tax  pay- 
ments go  to  those  whose  propensity  to  con- 
sume is  very  high. 

Each  year  until  the  fifth  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  program,  it  will  cost  about  $2 
billion  more.  The  natural  growth  of  tax  reve- 
nues Is  about  $5  billion  a  year,  so  that  the 
Negative  Income  Tax  can  be  Initiated  easily 
without  any  increase  in  positive  tax  rates. 
This  is  true  even  If  the  war  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinues. 

V.    TKZ    POLnTCAL    CHMXKKGX 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  low  Incomes  of  the 
poor.  Misery  affronts  our  consciences.  Ugli- 
ness afflicts  neighborhoods  drained  of  money 
and  packed  with  people.  Insecurity  and  dis- 
crliiilnatlon  drive  their  victims  to  a  guerrilla 
action  against  the  majority  who  have  made 
it  or  have  It  made. 

"Massive  frontal  attacks"  on  peripheral 
issues  like  schooling  for  four-year-olds  do 
not  raise  Incomes  or  make  anyone  more 
secure.  The  government's  job  corps  programs, 
substitutes  for  on-the-job  training,  have 
helped  a  very  few  at  enormous  cost  and  have 
not  changed  the  economic  environment  of 
the  mass. 

Direct  transfer  programs  like  welfare  raise 
Incomes  but  destroy  incentives  and  erode 
self-reliance.  The  poor  pay  for  the  security 
of  subelBtence  Incomes  by  giving  up  their 
right  to  buy  what  they  want  or  to  earn  more 
by  their  personal  effort.  Welfare  threatens 
to  become  a  cheap  form  of  Institutional- 
ization for  people  with  a  problem;  like  many 
Institutions,  it  tends  to  strengthen  the 
problem  rather  than  the  person. 

If  we  want  to  see  an  Improvement  In  hous- 
ing and  a  reduction  in  crime,  we  must  put 
more  money  into  poor  neighborhoods  and 
regions.  If  we  want  to  see  that  money  spent 
efficiently  to  help  people,  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  let  them  spend  It  themselves. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Senator  Robert  Taft 
said: 

"I  believe  that  the  American  people  feel 
that  with  the  high  production  of  which 
we  are  now  capable,  there  Is  enough  left  over 
to  prevent  extrone  hardship,  subsistence, 
education,  medical  care  and  housing,  to  give 
to  all  a  mlnimtmi  standard  of  decent  living, 
and  to  all  children  a  fair  opportunity  to  get 
a  start  In  life." 

The  Rlpon  Society  believes  that  tbe  adc^- 
tlon  of  the  Negative  Income  Tax  will  prove 
the  moet  viable  means  of  Implementing  this 
concept;  It  will  be  a  great  Republican  inltia- 
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tlv»  oomp&rable  to  th«  Homestead  Act  and 
Xh»  Thtrt««nth,  Fourteenth  and  Ptfteenth 
AaMndmcnta.  No  other  pro-am  to  flgbt  pov- 
erty can  alao  itren^then  free  markets  and 
reduce  Federal  intervention  In  the  economy 
In  five  years  our  economy  wtU  be  pro- 
ducing a  thousand  billion  dollars  worth  of 
goods  each  year  We  propose  to  give  one  per- 
cent to  those  who  so  far  have  been  left  out. 
The  richest  natloQ  in  history  should  do  no 
less. 
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VICTOR  A    JOHNSTON 

Mr.  BIESTKR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
Tinanimoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  fMr  Morton  1  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoM)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vic 
Johnston  I  numbered  among  my  closest 
friends.  His  counsel,  his  wisdom,  his 
warm  companionship  were  always  mine 
for  the  aaUng.  I  va^aa  him  a  great  deal. 

There  are  those  among  us  whose  Uvea 


are  dedicated  to  American  political  life, 
yet  who.  In  the  public  place,  are  little 
known  for  their  efTorts.  their  sacrifices, 
and  their  accomplishments.  Vic  was  such 
a  man  His  efforts  were  directed  to  bring 
better  men  to  Koveniment  It  could  be 
said  he  was  politically  partisan  but  over- 
riding any  party  considerations  was  his 
desire  to  bnng  better  men  Into  govern- 
ment. 

He  worked  quietly  but  effectively.  He 
was  honest  beyond  measure  This  coun- 
try would  be  better  governed  wer»  there 
more  men  like  Vic  Johnston  It  is  difficult 
for  me  in  this  hour  to  be  objective  in 
my  appraisal  and  my  evaluation  of  him. 
for  tnuj  to  me  his  pas.sing  ha.s  been  a 
personal  loss. 


BROWARD  COUNTY  EDITORS  RE- 
CEIVE FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION 
AWARDS 

Mr  BIESTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Burke  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PennsylvaiUa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  fortunate  to  have  in  my  congres- 
sional district  In  Plorlda  several  out- 
standmg  newspapers  staffed  by  writers 
who  have  for  years  exhibited  articles 
which  have  improved  our  way  of  hfe  In 
south  Florida  and  In  the  Nation. 

Writers  on  several  papers  in  my  area 
have  earned  numerous  awards  on  lx)th 
the  State  and  National  level,  in  addition 
to  local  civic  awards  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Probably  the  greatest  recogmltion  a 
writer  can  receive  In  regard  to  service 
for  his  country  is  the  famed  Freedoms 
Foundation  National  Awards  from  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa.  These  awards  are  made 
annually  to  citizens  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life 

I  am  happy  to  say  three  writers  from 
Florida's  10th  District  captured  National 
Freedoms  Foundation  awards  this  year. 
They  are  Mr  Jack  W  Oore,  editor,  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News;  Mr  Harvey  A. 
Call,  assistant  editor,  the  Port  Lauder- 
dale News:  and  Mr.  William  A  Mullen, 
editor,  the  Pompano  Beach  Sun -Sentinel. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hou.se  to  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
these  award-wlnnlnK  editorials,  and  am 
pleased  to  Insert  them  In  today's  Con- 
GRES.SIONAL  RECORD  at  thls  poliit ; 
What  D'jes  a  Nation  Paonr  CIaininc  Whole 
Woai.o  Wiinj:  Losing  Its  H<jul? 

I  NoTT  —  Mr  Oore  was  voted  Freedoms 
Foundation  coveted  Oe<.>rge  Washington 
Medal  of  Honor  for  an  edltortal  published 
In  the  Fort  Lauderdale  New*  on  September 
14.  196a  It  was  his  ninth  honor  from  the 
naUonal  organization  I 

(By  Jack  W    Gore) 

It  Is  a  rather  disturbing  paradox  that  as 
Americans  continue  to  spend  'luge  sums  of 
money  to  explore  the  relaUvely  new  world 
of  space,  their  own  world  here  at  home  con- 
tinues to  decay  Into  Increasing  ugliness  In 
many  respects. 

These    contrasting    stories    vie    with    each 


other  for  attenUon  In  the  headlines  almost 
every  day.  The  exploits  of  our  astronauts  In 
chalking  up  new  space  records  and  experi- 
ences are  printed  side  by  side  with  stories 
detailing  new  outbreaks  of  racial  trouble 
across  our  land  and  new  outcropplngs  of 
crime  and  violence  on  a  regular  and  almost 
frlgbtemng  basis. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  sober-thlnk- 
Ing  citizen  must  ask  himself  what  lasting 
pood  we  are  ac.*ileved  In  conquering  the  mys- 
teries of  space  all  the  while  our  own  land  Is 
being  consumed  by  the  spreading  fires  of 
hatred  and  violence  touched  off  by  our  In- 
ability  to  get  along  with   one  another. 

It  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  witness  grown  men 
and  women  venting  their  anger  and  their 
emotions  on  small  children  as  happened  In 
Oreuada,  Miss  ,  Just  this  week.  It  U  an  equally 
terrible  thing  to  witness  enraged  teenagers 
In  northern  cities  and  states  roaming  the 
streets,  defying  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
and  displaying  their  contempt  for  others  by 
destroying  property,  hurling  Insults  at  one 
and  all,  and  u.slng  rocks  and  Molotov  cock- 
tails to  express  feelings  for  which  tliey  seem- 
ingly have  no  other  outlet. 

Where  are  we  heading  as  a  people  and  as 
a  nation  when  we  continue  to  permit  such 
disgraceful  events  to  take  place  on  an  almost 
daily  basis?  Have  we  become  so  soft  In  tlie 
head  and  so  demoralized  In  mind  and  In 
spirit  that  the  great  majority  of  us  seem 
compelled  to  wrap  ourselves  In  our  own  tight 
blanket  of  isolation  In  the  vain  hope  that  In 
this  fashion  we  can  remain  unlnvolved  and 
unaffected  by  these  affairs? 

All  that  stands  between  our  nation  and 
uncontrolled  rioting  and  violence  these  days 
seems  to  be  a  thin  Une  of  police  agencies 
who  are  caught  In  the  middle  of  a  fratri- 
cidal struggle  between  Americana  that  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  more  violent  each  day. 

We  are  demanding  much  of  these  police 
agencies.  Almost  too  much.  In  fact,  for  the 
support  we  are  giving  them  In  return.  We 
expect.  If  not  demand,  that  they  provide  us 
protection  from  the  lawless  elements  of  our 
ix>pulatlon.  Yet  our  courts  cripple  their  ef- 
fectiveness with  legal  doctrines  that  make 
It  virtually  Imposalble  for  them  to  arrest  and 
convict  lawbreakers,  and  they  are  accused  of 
brutality  on  aJl  sides  even  when  they  are 
doing  nothing  more  than  attempting  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  angry  mobs  of  bottle 
and  rock  hurlers. 

We  pay  these  men  far  too  little  for  the 
risks  they  are  required  to  take  to  protect  tlie 
rest  of  us.  Seemingly,  there  Is  never  enough 
money  In  our  budgeu  for  law  enforcement 
needs,  but  there  always  seem  to  be  plenty  to 
hand  out  for  other  far  lees  worthwhile  pur- 
poses 

Our  nation  can  afford  to  spwnd  Ulllons  of 
dollars  figuring  out  ways  and  means  to  get 
t-o  a  lifeless  moon  yet  It  apparently  lacks  the 
resources  necessary  for  nvalntalnlng  a  proper 
respect  for  law  and  order  across  the  face  of 
our  land 

We  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
young  men  across  the  sea  to  search  out  and 
kill  a  violence-prone  enemy  In  Vietnam,  yet 
tlie  same  polUlciU  leaders  who  rise  up  and 
defend  the  necessity  for  this  action  remain 
strangely  silent  about  the  urgent  need  for 
taking  equally  strong  action  to  search  out 
and  destroy  the  violence-prone  elements  who 
are  running  amok  In  our  own  land  and 
threatening  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our 
own  people. 

We  can  brag  all  we  want  to  about  the 
great  rtrldea  we  are  making  in  space,  and 
truly  these  are  great  stride*  aiul  truly  thece 
are  great  Americans  who  are  engaged  In 
rlKklng  their  lives  to  bring  them  about. 
But  again  we  ask:  What  are  we  gaining 
frotn  the  exploration  of  space  if  In  the  proc- 
eaa  of  finding  new  ways  to  explore  as  yet 
unknown  worlds  we  are  standing  Idly  by 
while   our   own   land    rushes    blindly    to    Its 
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destruction  through  the  flrea  Of  racial  hatred 
and  Tlolence? 

Is  It  not  about  tinve  we  have  one  at  tboae 
•ocalled  "agonising  reappralaaU"  of  wbat'a 
happening  In  our  o'wn  country  wMle  we  are 
so  preoccupied  with  what  la  taking  place 
elsewhere?  Is  It  not  about  time  that  we  put 
first  things  first  and  begin  to  restore  aome 
respect  for  law  and  order  In  our  own  nation 
before  we  spend  ourselTea  Into  bankruptcy 
trying  to  inflict  It  upon  other  people*  who 
may  or  may  not  appreciate  our  efforts? 

There  is  a  quoUUon  In  the  Bible  that  well 
reflects  the  predicament  that  America  finds 
Itself  In  today.  It  says:  "For  what  la  a  man 
profited.  If  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  loee  his  own  soul?"  Simply  subetltute 
the  word  "nation"  for  "man"  In  thla  quota- 
tion and  thereby  lies  the  glat  of  the  fate 
that  la  In  store  for  our  country  if  we  con- 
tinue to  Ignore  the  terrible  decline  of  law 
and  order  In  our  own  country  we  have  been 
witnessing  of  late. 

If  Flag  Is  To  Havx  MxANnro,  Be  Accosokd 
Respect,  National  PtrsposB  la  Vital 
(Note. — Mr.  Oall  also  received  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  honoring  hla  edi- 
torial of  June  13,  lOSe,  In  the  Port  Lauder- 
dale Newa.    It  waa  hla  fifth  medal  In  6  year*.) 

(By  Harvey  A.  Call) 

A  piece  of  cloth  with  colored  deelgna  on 
It  makes  a  flag — any  fiag. 

The  cloth  Invariably  has  only  slight  value, 
and  the  design  la  not  always  the  best  that 
might  be  chosen. 

But  fiaga  generally  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  people  of  the  countries  they  represent. 

Because  of  thla.  moat  fiaga  are  widely  re- 
spected, even  revered  by  proud  people. 

In  a  pasalve  way,  most  Americana  are  proud 
of  The  Stars  and  Stripes.  Possibly  under- 
neath It  all,  they  are  aa  proud  aa  the  people 
of  other  nations  more  demonstrative  of  their 
feel  In  ga. 

Rare,  Indeed,  la  the  citizen  who  doea  not 
become  angered  when  our  flag  la  ripped  down 
by  foreign  agitators  and  trampled  upon  or 
burned  aa  a  algn  of  their  contempt. 

It  la  theae  Incidents  which  have  become 
too  frequent  around  the  world.  Flag  burn- 
ing, destruction  of  American  libraries,  de- 
atructlon  of  property  at  American  embasslea 
and  consulates  and  similar  demonstrations 
are  ample  reasons  for  every  citizen  to  be 
concerned. 

More  distressing  by  far  are  flag  bumlnga 
at  desecration  Incident*  here  at  home.  Tliey 
are  not  numerous,  but  a  few  anti-Vietnam 
demonstratlona,  draft  card  burnings  and  the 
like  have  Included  shows  of  contempt  for 
the  flag. 

Rep.  Richard  L.  Roudebush,  R-Ind.,  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  13942  which  would  make  It  a 
federal  offense  to  desecrate  The  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

But  laws  alone  will  not  bring  the  desired 
results.  There  must  be  an  understanding 
of  the  fundamentals  represented  by  our  flag. 

Aa  a  nation,  where  do  we  stand?  And  for 
what  do  we  stand? 

Theee  are  points  that  citizens  will  have  to 
decide  anew  If  we  are  to  have  a  purpose,  and 
Just  now  there  are  grave  doubts  aa  to  what 
our  purposea  or  objectives  may  be. 

That  Is  true.  In  particular,  with  respect  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  America  has  never  been 
more  bewildered  by  a  situation  than  thla 
fumbling,  bungling  affair. 

But.  In  the  long  run.  the  people  will  have 
to  decide  the  Issues  and  the  objectives.  If 
the  leadership  Is  not  to  be  provided  by  our 
top  officials,  then  the  cltlzena  will  have  to 
make  their  wlahea  known. 

And  thla  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  do  that. 

Flag  Day  wUl  be  celebrated  tomorrow.  That 
will  be  an  occasion  not  so  much  to  honor 
the  cloth  of  slight  value  but  rather  to  honor 
the  naUon  for  which  It  stands.  It  will  be  an 
occasion  to  honor  the  men  who  are  making 


tremendous  saerlflces  In  Vietnam  while  we 
content  ouraelves  with  a  situation  that  drlf  ta 
aimlessly  along, 

Aa  one  of  otir  readers  put  It,  this  la  a  time 
for  people  to  think. 

Do  ve  want  The  star*  and  Stripes  to  con- 
tinue aa  the  banner  representing  a  great  re- 
public proud  of  Ita  heritage  and  confident  of 
Ita  future? 

It  la  an  old  saw,  but  what  are  we  passing 
along  to  future  generations? 

We  are  custodians  of  the  present  charged 
with  preserving  our  heritage,  our  freedoms, 
our  opportunities,  and  our  advantages. 

Are  we  fulfilling  our  reeponsibUltles  to 
tboae  who  will  follow  us  tomorrow? 

Are  we  even  fulfilling  our  responsibilities 
to  those  with  ua  today — ^particularly  those 
bearing  our  arms  In  the  Jungles  of  South 
Vietnam? 

Flag  Day  la  a  good  time  to  think  about  all 
of  thla.  Many  organizations  are  trying  to  do 
their  part  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

The  Inclination  Is  to  shrug  off  problems 
with  the  Idea  that  one  man  or  wcxnan  cannot 
do  anything  about  them  anyway. 

Perhaps  one  man  or  one  woman  may  be 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  But  start 
accumulating  one  man  here,  one  man  there 
and  build  up  a  citizenry  determined  to  ac- 
complish an  objective,  and  you  will  have  a 
force  that  la  effective. 

There  Is  a  need  for  citizenship  interest  and 
dedication  today  as  never  before.  If  the  peo- 
ple show  thla,  their  country  and  the  flag  rep- 
resenting It  will  rise  In  prestige  throughout 
the  world. 

Oppokiuwiti  Is  at  Hand  To  Heed  Mm.  Lin- 
coln IN  His  Dedication  to  Nation 

(Note. — Mr.  Mullen  was  voted  the  Pree- 
doma  Fotmdatlon'a  Honor  Certificate  Award 
for  an  editorial  that  appeared  In  the  Pom- 
pano Beach  Sun-Sentinel  on  June  13,  1966. 
He  waa  an  honor  medal  winner  In  1964  as 
well.) 

(By  William  A.  Mullen) 

For  decades  afterward,  the  Civil  War,  or 
aa  It  alao  la  called,  the  War  Between  the 
States,  left  the  American  people  divided  and 
In  conflict  over  whether  Abraham  Lincoln 
waa  a  truly  great  president. 

Even  today  there  may  remain  some  doubt 
whether  that  gaunt  and  lonely  man  in  the 
White  House  had  performed  the  la'wful  and 
proper  dlacharge  of  hla  duties  in  holding  this 
nation  together  by  the  exercise  of  his  presi- 
dential prerogatives. 

All  the  details  not  withstanding.  It  must 
be  agreed  that  iSx.  Lincoln  did  aa  he  must; 
and  that  waa  preeervlng  the  Umted  States 
as  an  entity.  Had  he  failed,  we  might  today 
be  an  amalgamation  of  enclaves  or,  worse 
stUl,  an  outpost  In  this  hemisphere  of  a 
European  power. 

This  we  do  not  know. 

But  we  do  know  that  in  ita  dearly  priced 
unity,  the  United  States  did  grow  and  prosper 
and  It  did  become  the  champion  of  freedom 
the  world  ov«-. 

This  accompllshzaent  was  the  priceless  re- 
ward for  the  bloodshed,  for  the  agony  of 
American  fighting  American  and  for  the 
searing  scars  that  remained  long  afterward. 

However  dear  the  cost,  It  has  been  Justi- 
fied and  made  the  more  acceptable  through 
the  amelioration  of  time  and  the  mitigation 
of  national  achievement. 

If  the  outcome  of  that  schism  and  the 
eventual  recovery  wve  enduring  and  Im- 
pervious to  the  vldssltudes  of  life  In  an  In- 
finitely free  nation,  then  aU  Americans  could 
look  back  and  agree  that  all  was  not  In  vain. 

But  that  Is  not  so.  And  now  more  than  a 
century  later,  we  need  another  Lincoln,  a 
forlorn  and  tormented  man  who  In  his  Inner 
anguish  motirns  the  course  of  events  that 
arise  again  to  threaten  thla  nation,  and  who 
will  dedicate  his  mortal  existence  to  preserv- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  unified  body 
poUUo. 


For  Indeed  we  are  a  nation  divided  once 
more,  not  as  clearly  deUnlated  aa  North  va. 
South,  slavery  va.  anti-slavery.  Blue  agalnat 
the  Gray. 

We  have  been  beset  by  an  Ideological  sep- 
aration that  knows  no  geographic  lines,  no 
economic  strata,  no  blood  ties. 

Worse  stlU.  there  are  agitators  In  o\ir  midst 
preying  upon  that  conflict  of  opinion  and 
upon  our  prevailing  lack  of  cohesive  determi- 
nation. 

Their  goal  Is  to  divide  and  conquer  and  to 
eradicate  all  that  was  salvaged  and  built 
upon  In  the  Lincoln  manner. 

To  these  foes,  our  political  differences  are 
of  no  consequence,  for  out  of  our  system  of 
domestic  conflict  and  compromise  we  emerge 
more  resolute,  more  experienced  and  more 
tolerant  of  that  which  must  prevail. 

This  is  our  history.  We  are  a  nation  bom 
of  revolution  and  tempered  by  ferment. 

We  are  not,  however,  a  nation  that  can 
long  survive  a  fragmentation  of  purpose;  not 
In  these  times  of  subversion  and  programmed 
nihilism. 

All  of  this  la  brought  to  the  fore  by  our 
Involvement  in  the  fight  against  Interna- 
tional communism,  concentrated  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  complicated  by  the  opposite 
sides  of  those  who  see  ovir  commitment  there 
as  Intractable  and  by  those  who  would  yield 
to  aggression. 

Each  day  the  clamor  worsens  and  each  day 
the  unity  of  our  nation  faces  the  threat  of 
Insidious  deterioration. 

Each  day,  however,  we  are  given  new  oppor- 
tunity for  our  salvation. 

Such  opportunity  la  immediately  at  hand 
in  heeding  the  lesson  of  Lincoln  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  preserving  a  nation  nearly  torn  in 
two  and  almost  denied  Its  ordained  greatness. 

We  may  be  of  different  faiths.  We  may  fol- 
low separate  p>olitlcal  paths.  We  may  cry  out 
against  the  conduct  of  our  Internal  affairs. 
We  may  deplore  and  reslat  incursions  into 
our  individual  privacy  and  rights. 

But  none  of  us  Is  privileged  to  quarrel 
among  ourselves  when  the  enemy  Is  at  the 
gate,  as  Communist  aggression  Is  today. 

We  must  Instead  dedicate  ourselves  to 
passing  on  to  future  generations  that  which 
was  fkreserved  for  us  by  that  gaimt  and 
melancholy  man  from  Illinois. 


HOUSE  POLicry  committee  urges 

LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  THE 
DESECRATION  OP  THE  FLAG 

Mr.   BIESTER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee urges  the  prompt  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  the  de- 
liberate and  defiant  desecration  of  the 
American  flag. 

It  is  strange  Indeed  to  see  on  the  same 
day  In  the  same  newspapers,  pictures  of 
American  young  men  facing  danger  and 
death  in  Vietnam  and  pictures  of  other 
American  young  men  burning  their  Na- 
tion's flag  In  the  safety  of  an  American 
park.  Certainly,  the  Bill  of  Rights  never 
was  Intended  to  protect  those  who  would 
contemptuously  set  fire  to  the  American 
fiag. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  this 
Nation  is  the  right  of  dissent.  This  right 
was  established  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
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and  must  remain  Inviolate.  However,  the 
rlgbt  of  dissent  from  ptuHcular  policies 
or  with  particular  Individuals  never  was 
intended  to  sanction  the  desecration  of 
the  American  flag  which  Is  the  symbol 
of  our  national  heritage  and  unites  all 
Americans  In  their  allegiance  "to  the  Re- 
public for  which  it  stands." 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnods? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  this  time  in  order  that  I  might 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
the  gentleman  would  announce  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma;  yes. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  whip,  we  have  furnished  the 
legislative  program  for  this  week  It  will 
be  my  intention  to  ask  that  we  go  over 
until  Monday  upon  the  announcement 
of  the  program  for  next  week,  which  Is  as 
follows : 

Monday  Is  District  day.  but  there  are 
no  District  bills  for  consideration 

Tuesday  there  is  for  consideration 
HJl.  9240,  authorizing  defense  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development,  un- 
der an  open  rule,  with  3  hours  of  debate, 
waiving  points  of  order. 

Wednesday  there  Is  for  consideration 
8.  1216,  authorizing  assistance  to  certain 
homeowners  In  areas  affected  by  base 
closure  actions,  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Thursday  there  is  for  consideration 
House  Joint  Resolution  263,  establish- 
ment of  rice  acreage  allotments,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate,  and 
waiving  ix>lnts  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement,  of 
course.  Is  made  subject  to  the  usual  res- 
ervation that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adloums  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Hagah ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  In  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  niJe  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


WHY  WAIVE  POINTS  OP  ORDER  ON 
HR.  9240  AND  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  263^ 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssoun? 

There  wa.*:  no  objection 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  If  the 
gentleman  can  Inform  the  House  as  to 
why  we  are  considering  H  R  9240  on 
Tuesday  next  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 263  on  Thursday  next  under  rules 
waiving  all  points  of  order'' 

Mr  ALBERT  The  gentleman  asks 
why  we  are  considering  them  under  the 
rule,  waiving  points  or  order''  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  those  are  mat- 
ters within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  leg- 
islative committees  handling  the  bills 
We  put  these  bills  down  on  the  days 
requested  by  the  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committees. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  responding  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  appropriateness  I  am  fully 
aware  that  we  can  find  out  when  we  dis- 
cuss the  rules,  but  I  Just  wondered  If  In 
advance  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  could  tell  us  why  in  these  two 
mstances — which  are  most  unusual  in- 
stances, by  the  way— we  apparently  have 
a  rule  wadvlng  points  of  order. 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  know  what  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bills  are  that  caused  the 
committees  to  request  such  a  rule. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

PROPOSAL  FOR  US  HELP  ON 
SOVIET-FIAT  AUTO  FACTORY 
SHOULD     BE     REJECTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr  Lipscomb]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Speaker,  citizens 
across  the  Nation  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  proposal  for  the  United 
States  to  help  equip  and  finance  the 
Soviet-Plat  automobile  factory 

Of  all  the  unpromising,  unlikely  places 
in  the  world  for  the  United  States  to 
provide  technological  and  financial  as- 
sistance, the  most  improbable  sliould  be 
the  Soviet  Union  And  of  all  the  indus- 
tries In  the  Soviet  Union,  among  the  last 
candidates  for  assistance  should  be  their 
machine  tool  and  related  industries,  for 
this  is  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  industrial 
defense  strength 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  last 
October  aiuiounced  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  finance  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  the  export  of  a 
large  amount  of  modem,  precision 
American  machine  tools  which  would  be 


used  to  equip  an  automotive  factory  the 
Plat  Co.  of  Italy  has  contracted  to  con- 
struct in  the  Soviet  Union.  Upward  of 
$50  million  of  US-built  machine  tools 
may  be  Involved. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  that  it  could  be 
seriously  proposed  that  the  United  States 
at  this  time  should  assist  in  any  way  in 
building  up  the  automotive  industry  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  products  of  existing  Soviet  auto- 
motive factories  can  be  found  in  trouble 
spots  throughout  the  world  and  notably 
in  the  war  zone  of  southeast  Asia. 
Trucks  and  other  automotive  products 
are  among  the  significant  war  goods  sup- 
plied to  Hanoi  by  the  Soviets  and  the 
Eastern  Europeans.  Such  vehicles  help 
to  convey  and  transport  Communist 
forces,  ammunition,  weapons,  and  other 
war  goods  In  Southeast  Asia. 

To  our  soldiers  these  vehicles  are  en- 
emy equipment.  In  2  years,  according  to 
testimony  presented  in  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations hearings,  we  have  destroyed 
or  damaged  over  9.000  trucks  In  North 
Vietnam  Thousands  more  remain.  The 
threat  posed  by  Soviet-  and  Eastern 
European-built  vehicles  and  other  equip- 
ment must  be  measured  in  terms  of 
American  lives  lost  as  well  as  the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  expended. 

While  there  had  been  earlier  press  re- 
ports about  the  deal,  the  ofScial  an- 
nouncement of  the  role  proposed  for 
America  in  building  the  Soviet  automo- 
tive factory  came  on  October  7,  1966 
The  President  on  that  date  made  a  sud- 
den trip  to  New  York  where,  in  a  major 
policy  address,  he  announced  that  "the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  prepared  to  fi- 
nance American  exports  for  the  Soviet- 
Italian  Plat  auto  plant."  ' 

The  proposal  that  export  licenses 
should  be  granted  to  authorize  the  ship- 
ment of  American  machine  tools  for  the 
Soviet-Plat  plant  and  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  finance  the  export 
of  this  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
my  view  was  unsound  last  fall  and  it  is 
unsound  today.  As  I  stated  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  October  17,  1966. 
the  President  received  incredibly  poor 
advice  in  making  that  proposal. 

In  the  Intervening  time,  an  effort  has 
been  mounted  to  put  across  the  Idea  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  public  that  the 
proposed  Plat  deal  is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

This  effort  has  been  characterized  by 
an  assortment  of  claims,  statements, 
conjectures,  inferences,  and  so  forth, 
many  of  which  it  appears  have  been  de- 
liberately designed  to  becloud  the  true 
issues  involved  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
effort  is  clear  however:  The  intent  Is  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  Piat  deal  to  go 


■  Hearings  on  Supplemental  Defense  Ap- 
propriations for  1007,  page  00  Oeneral  Earl 
O  Wheeler,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff, 
testimony  on  February  31,  1967. 

'  Made  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  at  New  York,  NY.  The 
Washington  Pott  of  October  8.  1906  said 
that  President  Johnson  so  suddenly  accepted 
the  Invitation  to  make  the  "major  policy 
speech"  that  "the  impromptu  arrangements 
nearly  produced  a  comedy  of  errors  .  .  .  the 
first  word  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  even  con- 
sidering attending  came  at  3  30  p.m.  [Octo- 
ber 6]    .  .  ." 
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through  without  going  Into  any  more 
detail  than  absolutely  necessary. 

Shortly  after  the  President's  October 
7,  1966,  announcement,  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
held  a  special  hearing  to  discuss  with 
representatives  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, U.S.  policy  on  East- West  relations 
as  reflected  in  the  President's  speech. 
Among  other  things,  the  subcommittee 
at  ttiat  hearing  on  October  18  attempted 
to  learn  details  of  the  Soviet-Plat  ar- 
rangements, as  to  why  the  United  States 
should  finance  any  part  of  It,  who  made 
recommendations  to  the  President  on 
such  policies,  and  so  forth.  But  their  at- 
tempts appeared  to  be  in  vain  as  wit- 
nesses from  the  E)epartments  of  State 
and  Commerce  apparently  did  not  satis- 
factorily answer  the  questions  posed.  The 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
woman  from  New  York  I  Mrs.  Kelly] 
said  at  the  time : 

If  you  tAke  all  of  the  reasons  that  you 
gave,  gentlemen,  they  still  don't  add  up  to 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  our  quesUons.* 

Last  December  four  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  traveled  to  Italy  and  several 
Eastern  European  countries.  In  Italy  on 
December  7,  1966,  the  subcommittee 
members  conferred  with  various  indi- 
viduals who  are  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
in  the  proposed  Fiat  automotive  transac- 
tion. On  December  17,  they  conferred  in 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist oCQclals  who  expect  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  proposed  transaction. 

A  subcommittee  print  Issued  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  on 
March  1,  1967,  contains  the  subcommit- 
tee report  on  the  proposed  Soviet-Flat 
auto  plant.  The  appaient  purpose  of  the 
report  is  to  assemble  various  materials 
and  quotes  In  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 

The  report  tells  us,  for  example,  that 
the  following  remark  was  made  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  last  October : 

It  la  the  judgment  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, shared  by  General  Wheeler  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  a  loan  that  would  in- 
duce the  Soviet  Union  to  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  the  production  of  consumer  goods 
at  the  expense  of  applying  these  resources  to 
military  purposes  is  In  our  national  Interest.* 

The  report  indicates  that  this  state- 
ment by  Secretary  Rusk  Is  Included  to 
make  it  "clear  to  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  on 
record  as  favoring  the  loan  by  the  Exlm- 
bank  for  Fiat." 

In  view  of  the  claim  attributed  to  Sec- 
retary Rusk.  I  made  inquiry  of  General 
Wheeler  on  March  3,  1967.  asking  the 
general  to  furnish  me  with  any  infor- 
mation now  available  to  him  which  gives 
evidence  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loan  would  Induce  the  Soviet  Union  to 
devote  greater  resoiu'ces  to  the  produc- 


tion of  consumer  goods  at  the  expense  of 
applying  these  resources  to  military  pur- 
poses. 

Just  as  suspected.  General  'Wheeler's 
reply  of  March  24,  1967,  did  not  furnish 
information  which  to  me  gives  any  such 
evidence.  General  Wheeler  did  state  his 
belief  as  follows: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets  would 
divert  resources  from  a  military  program 
which  they  regard  as  vital  to  any  program 
to  benefit  the  Soviet  consumer.* 

Meanwhile,  the  platitude-filled  state- 
ments continue  to  be  bandied  around  by 
administration  spokesmen  such  as  this 
statement  made  March  2,  1967,  by  An- 
thony M.  Solomon,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs: 

.  .  .  [construction  of  the  Soviet  Piat  fac- 
tory] in  itself  represents  a  sizable  allocation 
of  resources  for  peaceful  uses,  but  more  will 
follow  to  provide  the  roads,  service  stations, 
repair  faclUtiee,  and  the  like  to  keep  the 
cars  running.  .  .  .  This  growing  attention  to 
consumer  needs  Is  a  heartening  development 
In  the  Communist  countries,  one  that  we 
welcome  and  should  support  through  trade.* 

Those  thoughts  echo  similar  com- 
ments offered  by  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Trowbridge,  who  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1966.  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Domestic  and  Interna- 
tional Business,  said: 

The  President's  decision  to  provide  for 
Export-Import  bank  financing  of  American 
machine  toole  and  other  products  for  the 
Flat  automobile  plant  In  the  U.S.S.B.  Is  a 
good  example  of  how  we  will  offer  our  co- 
operation on  projects  designed  to  Improve 
the  well-being  of  their  people.  We  support 
their  allocation  of  resources  to  expand  con- 
sumer-oriented Industries.^ 

The  International  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee report  contains  additional  enlighten- 
ing information  about  the  campaign  un- 
derway to  gain  acceptance  for  the  Flat 
deal.  It  recites,  for  example,  that 
last  October,  administration  spokesmen 
sought  to  convince  individual  Members 
of  the  House,  unidentified  in  the  report, 
that  "the  Flat  deal  would  support  the 
Increased  emphasis  which  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
putting  on  using  its  resources  to  produce 
consumer  goods."* 

Such  wishful  thinking  actually  runs 
coimter  to  findings  contained  in  a  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  report  which  the 
subcommittee  Itself  Included  in  Its  March 
1  report. 

Claims  that  If  the  Soviet-Fiat  factory 
is  built  it  will  cause  the  Soviets  to  Invest 
extensively  in  tertiary  automotive  in- 
vestments— ^whlch  meaiu  such  Items  as 
roads,  service  stations,  repair  facilities 
and  the  like — are  refuted  by  the  CIA  re- 
port which  states : 


>  Hearings  before  the  Subecmimlttee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Octob  r  18.  1966,  page  66,  Recent  Develop- 
ments In  East-West  Relations. 

*  A  Report  for  the  Subcommittee  or  In- 
ternational Trade,  Committee  on  BanUng 
and  Currency.  House  of  Representatives, 
March  1,  1967.  The  Flat-Soviet  Auto  Plant 
and  Communist  Economic  Reforms,  page  41. 


'Letter,  March  24,  1967,  General  Earl  G. 
Wheeler  to  Re^.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb. 

•Address  March  2.  1967  by  Anthony  M. 
SolMcon.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Eoonoialc  Affairs,  made  before  the  Chicago 
Automobile  Ttade  Show  luncheon,  Chicago, 

*  Address  November  3,  1966  by  Alexander 
B.  Trowbridge,  then  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Domestic  and  International  Business,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  prepared  for  de- 
livery at  the  mtematlonal  Trade  Session, 
National  Foreign  Trade  Oonventlon,  New 
Tork  City. 

•The  Flat-Soviet  Auto  Plant,  page  42. 


The  USSR  will  almost  certainly  have  no  de- 
sire and  Uttle  need  to  duplicate  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  the  heavy  tertiary  Investments 
that  have  been  fostered  by  the  automobile  In 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States.* 

ITie  CIA  report  points  out  that  the 
Soviet  program  Is  to  produce  cars  for  the 
Communist  leaders,  not  the  people.  It 
states: 

Essentially,  the  new  Soviet  program  is  de- 
signed to  produce  automobUes  for  the  bu- 
reaucratic and  managerial  elite,  not  for  the 
average  citizen.'" 

Furthermore,  it  Is  the  CIA  evaluation 
that  the  announced  Soviet  plans  to  In- 
crease automotive  production  will  not 
divert  resources  from  their  defense  or 
space  programs : 

.  .  .  announced  plans  are  not  so  grandiose 
as  to  require  a  significant  alteration  In  tradi- 
tional Soviet  economic  priorities,  aitd  toould 
leave  military  and  space  proffram  unimpaired, 
(Emphasis  added.)  " 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  Soviets 
were  required  to  design  and  build  ma- 
chine tools  and  equipment  which  closely 
approximate  those  they  seek  from  abroad 
in  the  Fiat  deal  then  they  would  prob- 
ably have  to  use  engineers,  technicians 
and  capital  goods  which  otherwise  could 
be  employed  In  programs  related  to  So- 
viet military  and  space  endeavors.  I  asked 
the  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  Gen.  John  P.  Carroll,  about  this 
and  by  letter  of  April  25,  1967,  he  re- 
sponded: 

It  is  true  that.  If  engineering  and  produc- 
tion resources  were  allocated  to  the  design 
and  fabrication  of  such  machine  tools  and 
equipment,  the  resources  would  have  to  be 
taken  from  other  programs,  either  military  or 
civUian.  In  the  past  the  Soviet  Union  has 
given  priority  to  miUtary  programs  over  civil 
programs,  and  it  is  believed  that — barring  a 
major  change  In  Soviet  policy — this  practice 
will  continue." 

Note  that  General  Carroll  confirms 
that  the  Soviets  would  have  to  divert  re- 
sources from  their  other  programs  if 
they  were  required  to  undertake  the 
automotive  project  with  their  own 
resources. 

In  other  words,  to  whatever  extent 
the  United  States  or  any  other  nation 
provides  capital  goods  to  the  Soviets,  the 
Soviet  leadership  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  Its  traditional  practice  of  al- 
locating their  own  resources  to  military 
programs. 

Neither  General  Carroll  nor  any  other 
responsible  official  of  a  U.S.  Intelligence 
agency  has  ever,  to  my  knowledge, 
claimed  that  there  is  evidence  of  a 
major  change  in  Soviet  policy.  In  other 
words,  Soviet  priorities  in  the  Soviet  in- 
dustrial empire  continue  to  go  to  mili- 
tary programs. 

In  spite  of  this  we  have  witnessed  a 
band  of  administration  spokesmen,  ap- 
parently ignoring  evaluations  of  the  in- 
telligence agencies,  touring  the  country 
and  giving  the  impression  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  to  trade,  and  business  groups, 
and  to  communications  media  that  the 
Soviet-Flat  deal  vrtll  mean  less  Soviet 


•Ibid,  page  26. 
"Ibid,  page  11. 
"  Ibid. 

"  Letter.  April  25.  1967.  Lt.  General  Joseph 
P.  Carroll  to  Rep.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb. 
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tanks  and  more  emphasis  on  consumer 
needs. 

•BIFMKNT    or    MACHINB    TOOLS    SHOULO    BX 
DSNUD 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  cite  some 
reasons  why  in  my  opinion  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  and  the  machine 
tools  should  be  denied  the  Soviets 

DBTINT*    NONKIISTINT 

One  rationale  advanced  by  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  for  shipping  and 
financing  American  machine  tools  to 
the  Soviets  Is  their  claim  In  seeing  In  the 
present  situation  a  detente.  But  that  Is  a 
claim  with  little  basis  In  fact.  Tlie  high- 
est ranking  member  of  this  Nation's 
Armed  Forces,  General  Wheeler,  told  all 
Americans  last  February  26 

...  If  history  Ls  any  teacher,  I  ■««  no 
particular  rea«on  to  view  the  pre««nt  aitua- 
tlon  aa  a  detente  It   Is  a  question   of 

prudence  In  protecting  the  security  interests 
of  tbla  country  '" 

MAtaC    BOVirT     PLANS     REMAIN      fNCMA.VGED 

The  leaders  of  the  orKanizatlon  which 
controls  the  Soviet  Industrial  empire 
traditionally  have  planned  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
passenger  automobiles  That  Ls  still  true 
today  of  the  current  Soviet  leaders 

The  current  Soviet  Communist  Party 
leaders  approved  of  the  plans  of  the 
State  Planning  Commission  >  GOSPLAN  > 
which  calls  for  the  production  of  an 
estimated  230.000  passenger  automobiles 
in  1967.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
estimates  that  over  12  percent  of  those 
will  be  a  Jeep-type  vehicle,  the  GAZ  69  ' 

The  CIA  also  estimates  that  23  percent 
of  all  Soviet  passenger  automobiles  pro- 
duced in  1967,  a  total  of  54,000.  will  be 
exported.  Furthermore,  according  to  the 
CIA  estimates,  that  figure  will  Increase 
to  250.000  automobiles  exported  by  the 
XSaSR.  by  1974  *  Significantly,  1974  ts 
the  year  when  the  proposed  Plat  plant  Is 
scheduled  to  be  In  full  production 

The  ordinary  Soviet  citizens  are  today 
deprived  of  an  automobile  not  because 
of  any  action  which  they,  or  you,  or  I 
have  taken  They  are  denied  an  auto- 
mobile because  Soviet  leaders  have  de- 
creed that  they  not  be  permitted  one 

Everyone  who  gives  serious  thought  to 
the  workings  of  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
stands full  well  that  the  Soviet  industrial 
empire  could  right  now.  today.  Increase 
Its  output  of  commercial-type  vehicles 

But  even  If  American  financial  assist- 
ance were  granted  and  machine  tools 
were  exported  to  build  the  Soviet-Plat 
plant,  the  CTA  evaluation  states : 

It  seema  certain  that,  within  the  next 
decade  at  least,  the  Soviet  leadership  not 
only  has  no  plans  to  mass  produce  auto- 
mobile* In  Imitation  o(  the  West,  but  would 
■trenoualy  resist  Internal  pressure  to  do 
ao.  Although  the  USSR  may  some  day  Join 
the  circle  of  nations  that  provide  auto- 
mobUea  for  the  average  citizen,  that  day  is 
not  now  In  sight  " 

In  other  words,  the  Communist  leaders 
plans  for  automobiles  are  basically  to 
use  them  for  rewarding  the  Soviet  Com- 


"  "Meet  the  Press."  NBC  television  and 
radio  program  of  February  26,  1967  with 
General  Carle  G   Wheeler  as  gueet. 

"The  PUt-Sovlet  Auto  Plant,  page  13 

"  ItHd.  page  id 

■•  Ibid,  page  1 1 


munlst  Party  elite  and  for  extwrts  and 
related  purposes,  not  for  the  average 
citizen  The  Communists'  plans  are 
designed  to  make  the  Communist  Party 
more  efficient  In  Its  communications  and 
travel  needs  and  better  equipped  to 
achieve  Its  political  goaLs 

IMPOKTAMCC     or     MACHINE     T<XiUS     Tu     DirENSE 
tNOUSTHIIS 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ma- 
chine tools  desired  by  the  Soviets  for  use 
In  the  Flat-constructed  plant  In  the 
USSR:  Numerically  controlled  ma- 
chines for  dleslnking;  multl.splndle 
lathes,  gear  cuttlHK  machines;  stamping 
presses,  machines  for  mechanical  opera- 
tions, such  as  transfer  lines,  boring, 
grinding,  broaching  machines:  high-pro- 
duction machines  for  ring  bevel  gear  pro- 
duction, boring  and  honing  machines, 
numerically  controlled  profile  checking 
equipment;  automatic  lathes;  hl«h  pro- 
duction machine  tools  for  spllned  shaft 
production,  hub  production  and  trans- 
mLsslon  sliding  sleeve  production;  trans- 
fer lines  for  the  machining  of  dllTerentlal 
gear  carrier  and  gear  housing,  transfer 
lines  for  pistons 

A  study  prepared  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  which  was  publLshed 
in  the  committee's  report,  "New  Direc- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Economy.  Part  II-A." 
In  July  1966  states  that: 

the  Soviet  industrial  defense  estab- 
lishment has  grown  at  the  rate  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  Soviet  economy,  that  by 
1963  It  was  In  absolute  terms  atwut  as  large 
or  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States         " 

If  4  years  ago  the  Soviet  Industrial 
defense  establishment  was  as  large  or 
larger  than  their  own,  then  how  big  Is  It 
today?  And  what  kind  of  advice  has  been 
provided  which  results  In  decisions  that 
could  help  the  Soviet  Industrial  defense 
establishment  grow   even  more? 

The  Soviets  know  what  tliey  want  when 
they  ask  for  machine  tools  but  I  have  the 
distinct  Impression  that  there  are  many 
others  who  are  not  completely  aware  of 
the  importance  of  machine  tools  to  the 
economy  and  mihtary  strengtli  of  a 
nation 

.■\  machine  tool  is  the  only  machine 
which  is  capable  of  reproducing  Itself 
It  Is  a  power-driven  machine  which  is 
used  to  shape  or  form  metal  by  cutting, 
by  impact,  by  pressure,  by  electrical 
U'chnique.s.  or  by  a  combination  of  those 
procedures 

The  Machine  and  Tool  Blue  Book  for 
January  1967  declares. 

Every  item  used,  worn  or  eaten  by  the 
military  Ls  directly  or  Indirectly  an  end  re- 
sult of  machine  tools  " 

That  same  reference  tells  us  that  more 
than  half  of  the  total  U  S  maclilne  tool 
shipments  in  1965  went  to  defense  and 
defense- related  Industries  " 

The  Blue  Book  states  that  the  U.S. 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Commerce 
have  'Just  reviewed  current  and  critical 
military  program.s  requiring  stepped-up 
production  of  machine  tooLs,  and  the 
types  of  machines  that  are  so  vital  to 

"  Comparative  Progress  In  Technology. 
Productivity,  and  Economic  Efficiency  USSR 
versus  USA.     page  233 

•  Moihmi'  and  Tool  Blue  Book  January 
1967    page  122 

'»  Ihtd    page   130 


this  military  procurement."  It  contains 
a  listing  of  the  specific  machine  tools 
which  are  critical  and  vital  to  the  U.S. 
military  for  the  procurement  of  such 
things  as  ordnance,  helicopters,  missiles, 
and  jet  engines.  Here  is  part  of  that  list: 

Ordnance  The  machine  tools  needed  [for 
ordnance  production)  are  automatic  chuck- 
ing machines,  automatic  screw  machines, 
numerically-controlled  automatic  milling 
machines,  special  heavy-duty  vertical  multl- 
aplndle  drilling  machines  with  special  fix- 
tures, large  hydraulic  presses.,  and  transfer 
machines   or   transfer-type   machines 

HelicoptfTs  The  critical  Items  here  are 
tmnsmlsslon  gears  and  air  foil  blades 

The  machine  tools  needed  are  bevel  gear 
generating  machines,  smaller  size  horizontal 
tjortng  machines,  numerically-controlled  Jig 
b<]rlng  machines,  and  routing-type  milling 
equipment. 

Muisilea:  The  machine  tools  needed  for 
missile  production  are  "elephant-type"  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  boring  and  mUllng  ma- 
chines, and  vertical  turret  lathee  with  or 
without   numerical   controls. 

Jet  Engines  This  program  Is  calling  for 
the  earliest  possible  delivery  of  additional 
machine   tools. 

Machine  tools  are  also  being  required  In 
Increasing  numbers  by  many  Industries 
which  indirectly  support  the  defense  estab- 
lishment It  Is  estimated  that  over  fifty  per- 
cent of  present  machine  tool  output  Is 
flowing  to  defense  and  defense  supporting 
industries  " 

One  could  not  say  that  all  of  the 
machine  tool  items  and  equipment  which 
the  Soviets  are  seeking  from  the  United 
States,  or  which  are  manufactured  in 
Europe  by  subsidiaries  or  licensees  of 
American  manufacturers,  are  In  all  cases 
identical  to  those  which  are  today  so 
critical  and  vital  to  our  own  defense 
needs  But  there  seems  to  be  a  remark- 
able similarity. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  over  recent 
years  that  the  U.S.8.R.  has  attempted  to 
obtain  advanced  automotive  building 
equipment  from  the  United  States  or  that 
the  question  of  the  military  and  economic 
significance  of  such  equipment  has  been 
brought  Into  sharp  focus. 

Early  in  1961  export  licenses  that  had 
originally  been  granted  authorizing  the 
shipment  of  machine  tools  to  the  U  S.S.R. 
for  the  production  of  cars  and  trucks 
were  canceled  following  an  expression 
of  opinion  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  the  receipt  of  the  equipment  would 
contribute  to  the  Soviet  military  and 
economic  warfare  potential. 

The  machine  tools  Involved  then  were 
a  transfer-type  machine  to  make  V-8 
cylinder  blocks  and  a  transfer-type  ma- 
chine to  machine  V-8  motor  heads.  The 
authorization  also  covered  six  8-splndle 
gear  hobblng  machines.  Their  total  value 
was  $6.1  million. 

In  that  case  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Secu- 
rity AfTalrs.  Haydn  WUllams.  said  that 
the  technology  contained  In  those  trans- 
fer machines  produced  In  the  United 
States  was  the  most  advanced  In  the 
world  and  that: 

The  products  of  theee  Uansfer  type  ma- 
chine tools  are  clearly  of  military  value." 


"  Ibtd    pages  131.  132 

"Letter.  February  23,  1961,  Haydn  Wil- 
liams, Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(International  Security  Affairs )  to  Rep 
Olenard  P    Lipscomb. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  position 
was  that  the  products  of  the  $6.1  million 
in  automotive  building  equipment  would 
clearly  be  of  military  value.  Why  should 
there  now  be  any  difference  as  to  the 
military  significance  of  automotive  build- 
ing equipment?  In  view  of  present  Soviet 
policy,  including  its  heavy  commitment 
toward  aiding  Communist  aggrresslon  In 
Vietnam,  our  policy  should  be  more  strin- 
gent, and  not  softer. 

IMPORTANCC      or      COMMEKCIAL-TTPC      VZHICLCS 

roB  Mn.rTABT  pnaposES 

Even  assuming  that  only  passenger  or 
commercial-type  vehicles  were  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Soviets  in  the  Plat-con- 
slructed  plant,  would  these  vehicles  con- 
tribute to  the  military  establishment  of 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Perhaps  the  practices  of  our  own  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  best  give  us  the 
answer  to  that  question.  The  OflQce  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  Logistics  Informed  me 
on  March  24,  1967,  In  response  to  my  In- 
quiry that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  proposes  to  purchase  32,353  pas- 
senger cars,  station  wagons,  and  other 
commercial-type  vehicles  In  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  July  1.  1967. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  March  24,  the 
Department  states  that: 

All  of  the  vehicles  shown  are  procured  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  transportation  of 
.supplies,  equipment  or  personnel  which  con- 
tribute to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States." 

Obviously,  vehicles  of  all  kinds  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  support  and 
operations  of  military  forces.  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  showed  his  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  on  February  21,  1967. 
Regarding  the  case  of  enemy  military 
forces  denied  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles 
In  South  Vietnam  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said : 

This  la  a  tremendous  limitation  upon  their 
warmaltlng  capabilities." 

ADUINISTBATION    OF    THE    EXPORT    CONTROL    ACT 

The  Export  Control  Act  declares  that 
it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to 
exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  over  ex- 
ports from  the  standpoint  of  their  signifi- 
cance to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States."  The  act  Is  completely 
clear,  too.  In  emphasizing  that  both  the 
military  and  economic  significance  of  ex- 
ports must  be  considered  In  finding  that 
the  'unrestricted  export  of  materials 
without  regard  to  their  potential  military 
and  economic  significance  may  adversely 
affect  the  United  States." 

'Who  would  deny  that  elementary 
prudence  dictates  that  the  Intelligence 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  be  consulted  before  determination 
is  made  that  a  commodity  has  no  "po- 
tential military  and  economic  slgrUfl- 
cance?" 

On  January  17.  1967.  I  made  public 
four    letters   which   unequivocally   state 


"  Letter,  March  24.  1067.  Major  Oeneral 
Allen  T.  Stanwlx-Hay,  Deputy  Aaalstant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Materiel)  to  Rep.  Qlenard 
P   Lipscomb. 

-'Hearings  on  Supplemental  Defense  Ap- 
propriations for  1867.  page  90.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara,  testimony  on 
February  31.  1967, 


that  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  intelligence  organizations  of  the 
Aimy,  Navy,  and  Uie  Air  Force  had  not 
been  consulted  when  hundreds  of  Items 
were  removed  from  the  export  control 
list." 

Yet  the  International  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee report  expresses  confidence  In  the 
procedures  used  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  assures  us  "that  Com- 
merce would  weigh  a  variety  of  factors 
before  taking  action  on  machine  tools 
that  can  be  used  for  strategic  pur- 
poses." "  And  to  attest  to  this  display 
of  confidence,  the  report,  of  aU  things, 
quotes  from  an  October  20, 1966,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  letter  wherein  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Export  Control 
enumerates  some  of  the  agencies  of  this 
Oovemment  which  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  export  control  policies.  I 
call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  letter,  as 
quoted  In  the  subcommittee  report," 
there  Is  no  specific  reference  to  "intelli- 
gence community"  or  "Intelligence 
agencies." 

XNCOMFLKTE    nrrORMATION    AVAII.ABLJE 

It  appears  that  only  a  partial  insight 
is  being  permitted  as  to  what  machine 
tools  in  total  the  Soviets  actually  hope  to 
acquire  from  the  United  States.  A  de- 
tailed list  of  the  machine  tools  Including 
"both  the  types  of  tools  desired  and  the 
U.S.  companies  most  likely  to  be  In  a 
position  to  supply  them"  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  International  Trade  Sub- 
committee report  but  was  piuix>8ely  ex- 
cluded "for  business  reasons"  because 
"publication  might  upset  normal  com- 
mercial relationships."  " 

To  study  the  matter  thoroughly,  of 
course,  would  require  a  detailed  and 
complete  list  of  the  machine  tools  which 
the  Soviets  desire  to  get  from  us.  In  such 
matters  the  national  security  and  welfare 
of  the  United  States  must  be  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable to  me  how  anyone  could  give 
greater  weight  and  importance  to  busi- 
ness and  commercial  considerations 
rather  than  to  the  national  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Also  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone 
at  this  date  could  consider  our  involve- 
ment in  helping  to  equip  a  Soviet  auto- 
motive factory  as  a  "normal  commercial 
relationship." 

BirMMART 

America  should  not  at  this  time  assist 
in  any  way  in  the  building  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
History  teaches  that  the  present  situa- 
tion caimot  be  viewed  as  a  detente. 

There  are  those  who  have  voiced  plati- 
tudes and  claims  in  attempts  to  smooth 
the  way  for  the  Fiat  deal  to  go  through. 
But  wishful  thinking  must  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  reasoned  and  reasonable 
caution. 

The  Soviet  Communist  Party  leader- 
ship continues  to  control  and  to  com- 
mand all  facets  of  the  Soviet  industrial 
empire.  The  Soviet  leaders  exercise  their 


"  Congreiaional  Record,  January  17,  1967, 
page  687. 

»  The  Plat-Sovlet  Auto  Plant,  page  2. 
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»  /bid,  page  6. 


control  over  Soviet  industry  by  granting 
their  approval  to  plans  worked  oat  by 
GOSPLAN.  The  annoimced  current  and 
future  plans  of  GOSPLAN  do  not  signifi- 
cantly differ  from  traditional  plans 
which  heavily  favor  military  programs  at 
the  expense  of  consumer  progrsuns. 

Soviet  military  programs  are  geared 
to  the  output  of  the  Soviet  industrial  de- 
fense establishment  and  machine  tools 
are  the  heart  of  any  Industrial  defense 
establishment.  The  Soviet  industrial  de- 
fense establishment  is  huge ;  it  is  possibly 
as  large  or  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  Soviet  industrial  defense 
establishment  does  not  have  the  quan- 
tity of  quality  machine  tools  as  does  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Soviet  plaruiers  hope  to  import  ma- 
chine tools  which  incorporate  advanced 
technology.  Soviet  planners  say  they  in- 
tend to  increase  automobile  production 
by  receiving  outside  financial  assistance 
and  by  importing  machine  tools  of  ad- 
vanced design.  If  the  Soviet  planners' 
hopes  are  realized  in  this  respect,  then 
their  military  and  space  programs  will 
remain  unimpaired.  In  any  event  official 
U.S.  intelligence  evaluations  are  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  do  not  plan  to  provide  au- 
tomobiles for  the  average  Soviet  citizen. 

Soviet  plarmers  intend  to  increase  the 
production  of  passenger  cars  in  order 
to  reward  and  provide  incentives  to  the 
Communist  Party  elite.  They  also  Intend 
to  Increase  the  number  of  cars  produced 
for  export.  Moreover,  passenger  cars  and 
other  commercial-type  vehicles  are  im- 
portant for  military  purposes;  they  do 
contribute  to  the  national  security. 

The  Export  Control  Act  is  very  explicit 
on  the  point  that  both  the  economic  and 
military  significance  of  materials  must 
be  weighed  in  determining  whether  they 
may  be  exported. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  Impossible  to  view 
the  Soviet-Plat  deal  as  a  normal  com- 
mercial transaction,  and  complete  infor- 
mation on  the  deal  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
closed by  the  Soviets. 

The  International  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee report  tells  us  "that  U.S.  machine  tool 
technology  may  play  a  larger  role  in  the 
proposed  auto  plant  than  had  been  fore- 
cast earlier."  "  It  explains  this  by  saying 
that  in  addition  to  the  direct  purchases 
from  the  United  States  the  Soviets  want 
to  lay  hold  of  machine  tools  which  are 
manufactured  in  Europe  imder  license 
arrangements  with  American  firms.  Little 
by  little  the  full  measure  of  Soviet  deceit 
in  this  grandiose  scheme  unfolds.  We  are 
told  that  a  letter  from  the  Italian 
middlemen  was  received  on  February  1, 
1967,  which  contains  this  information: 

The  final  cost  of  said  machine  tools  and 
equipment  Items  Is  contingent  upon  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Soviet  agencies  handling  the 
actual  purchase  orders.™ 

That  one  sentence  alone  should  give  all 
of  us  cause  to  question  what  this  Fiat 
deal  is  all  about.  The  American  people 
know  full  well  what  the  final  cost  of 
mEM:hlne  tools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists. And  over  9,000  Americans  have 
thus  far  paid  that  final  price  in  South- 
east Asia. 


^Ihid.  page  3. 
»/bi<t. 
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ATTEMPT  TO  KILL  E3PFECTIVKNESS 
OP  THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pnvkms  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr  Halpbrn!  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  what  appears  to  be  an 
attempt  quietly  to  kill  the  effectiveness 
of  the  food  stamp  proKram  by  an  amend- 
ment which  would  force  many  States  to 
drop  out  of  the  program  which  has  meant 
ao  much  to  their  needy  citizens 

I  refer  to  the  amendment  added  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
HJl.  1318,  providing  that  beginning  in 
llsoel  1968,  States  must  pay  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  bonus  coupons  given  to 
food  stamp  participants. 

That  would  saddle  the  States  with  $40 
million  a  year  In  extra  costs.  Iwsides  the 
cost  of  admlnLstering  the  program  My 
own  State  of  New  York  would  have  to 
ptiy  $4.4  million  more — making  a  total 
of  $8  million  a  year  if  you  Include  the 
costs  of  administration 

Of  the  Nation's  15  largest  cities,  only 
two  have  not  participated  In  the  food 
stamp  program  up  to  now — my  own  city 
of  New  York,  and  Boston  Now.  New 
York  City  has  Etsked  to  be  Included,  and  it 
Is  considered  likely  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  approve  the  request 
for  the  year  starting  June  30,  If  funds 
are  provided 

Let  me  cite  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment on  New  York  City,  as  typical  of 
how  It  would  cripple  the  program  in  many 
large  urban  centers  For  one  thing.  70 
percent  of  the  people  on  welfare  In  the 
State  of  New  York  live  In  New  York  City 
This  Is  one  aspect  of  the  city's  tradi- 
tional position  as  the  gateway  to  the 
East,  and  the  Nations  greatest  melting 
pot. 

Just  as  New  York  City.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  19th  Century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  20th,  received  Its  steady  stream 
of  Immigrants  from  other  lands,  so  is 
the  city  now  the  focal  point  of  a  new 
kind  of  Influx — the  migration  of  larsie 
numbers  of  American  citizens  from  other 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  migrants  of  today  lire  In  our  city 
while  they  become  reestablished  and  re- 
oriented, like  the  immigrants  of  the  past 
There  Is  one  difference:  in  those  days, 
there  were  still  western  lands  to  home- 
stead, railroads  to  buUd.  factories  to  con- 
struct and  man  Today,  demands  for 
technological  skills  and  understanding  of 
langtiage  are  greater  It  often  takes 
newcomers  longer  to  become  completely 
reoriented. 

The  Federal  Government  recognized 
Its  responsibility  to  the  mamigrant  masses 
In  the  earlier  day.  by  offering  homestead 
land  and  other  inducements  to  move  the 
newcomers  out  Into  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Today,  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  has  a  similar  responsibility  to  the 
migrant  arrivals  before  they  can  fend 
for  themselves. 

The  food  stamp  plan,  with  Federal 
Government  shouldering  Its  full  share. 
Is  an  Important  part  of  the  process  of 
reorientation  for  the  200.000  citizens  of 
lowest  Income  who  can  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  it  in  New  York  City. 

Food  stamp  bonuses  averaging  about 


166  a  year  for  each  of  these  participants 
In  New  York  City  would  bring  from  $10 
million  to  $15  million  In  additional  pur- 
chasing power  into  ooerchants'  tills.  The 
mercha:its'  Increased  Income  taxes  would 
provide  a  slKriiflcant  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  assure 
our  newcomers  of  more  aiid  t)etter  food. 
We  would  help  reduce  the  specter  of 
malnutrition  for  the  many  children  who 
will  one  day  be  a  closer  and  more  effec- 
tive part  of  our  city  and  its  government 
than  their  parents  can  hope  to  be. 

The  food  stamp  program  adds  about 
50  percent  to  tiie  amount  of  food  avail- 
able to  families  which  depend  upon  pub- 
lic a-ssi-stance  Its  greatest  effectiveness 
is  not  only  the  fact  that  it  feeds  the 
hungry,  but  also  because  it  is  not  a  sim- 
ple dole. 

Participants  contribute  toward  the 
purchasing  process,  and  thus  retain  their 
human  dignity.  They  u.-^e  a  combination 
of  their  own  money  and  stamp  boiiu:>e3, 
to  get  more  food,  and  better  food 

A.s  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
Robert  F  Ke.nnedy  pointed  out  so  well 
in  recent  testimony,  there  are  many 
States  In  which  many  of  the  poorest 
people  even  now  do  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  food  stamp  program  There 
will  be  many  more  If  the  amendment  is 
all.:)wed  to  stand 

This  week,  members  of  the  Senate 
employment,  manpower,  and  poverty 
sut)commlttee — Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans appealed  to  the  Pi-esldent  to  Invoke 
emergency  powers  to  comt)at  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  MLsslsslppl,  and  else- 
where 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  administra- 
tion refused  this  request.  However,  it 
would  make  little  sense  to  take  emer- 
gency measures  to  fight  hunger  on  the 
one  hand,  while  taking  a  calculated  step 
on  the  other  hand  to  defeat  the  battle 
against  malnutrition. 

The  heavier  burden  of  cost  posed  by 
H.R.  1318  in  Its  present  form  could  make 
It  well  nigh  Impossible  for  the  program 
ever  to  sUrt  In  New  York  City,  and  diflQ- 
cult  for  It  to  continue  In  the  rest  of  the 
State  and  the  rest  of  tlie  Nation. 

Let  us  not  allow  any  shortslyhted  mo- 
tives to  rtun  the  value  of  this  great  pro- 
gram. The  Immediate  benefits  of  a  few- 
Federal  dollars  .saved  can  never  make  up 
for  the  long-term  damage  that  could  be 
inflicted  upon  future  generations  of 
Americans 

At  present.  HR  1318  Is  before  the 
Hou.ie  RuIps  Committee,  and  we  can  ex- 
pect to  have  it  reported  to  the  floor  soon 
There  Is  still  time  for  the  Congress  to 
rectify  the  mistake  which  has  been  made. 

Mr  Si)eaker,  I  trust  my  concern  will  be 
shared  by  enough  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress In  both  Houses  to  permit  continua- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program  which 
mu.st  be  given  a  chance  to  provide  even 
greater  benefits  In  the  next  3  years. 


TARIFF   ACTION   HURTS   DOMESTIC 
GL.\SS  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  EdmondsowI 
is  recogni/ed  for  15  minut*'s. 


Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January  the  admiiiistratlon  eliminated 
the  escape  clause  tariff  on  sheet  glass 
over  the  vigorous  protests  of  a  number 
of  us  in  Congress.  Today,  200  glasswork- 
ers  are  unemployed  In  Henryetta,  Okla., 
in  large  part  as  a  result  of  this  tariff 
decision. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
sheet  glass  Industry  warned  the  admin- 
istration that  the  lifting  of  the  escape 
clause  tariff  could  lead  to  possible  disaster 
In  the  domestic  industry.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  this  disastrous  result  has 
come  so  swiftly  and  so  dramatically  in 
my  district  In  Oklahoma.  It  is  no  con- 
solation to  know  you  were  right,  when 
200  good  people,  skilled  workers,  are  now 
unemployed. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  administration  deci- 
sion to  lift  the  escape  clause  tariff  in 
January  1967  was  based  on  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission report  .submitted  In  June  of  1965. 
This  report  just  simply  did  not.  and  docs 
not,  reflect  the  conditions  In  the  Industry 
today  Tlie  report  does  not  reflect  last 
year's  heavy  cutback  in  new  house  con- 
struction It  does  not  reflect  the  reduced 
productivity  of  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers These  are  the  two  major  markets 
for  sheet  glass. 

The  sheet  glass  industrj'  is  a  small  and 
sfiecialized  indu.stry  The  total  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States  when  the  In- 
dustry U  at  peak  production  is  less  than 
40.000  The  market  Is  severely  limited  be- 
cau.se,  unless  It  is  broken,  glass  does  not 
wear  out  Thus,  new  home  construction 
and  automobile  manufacture  are  the 
prii'.clpal  markets. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  escape  clause  tariff 
was  put  into  effect  by  President  Kennedy 
In  March  1962,  in  order  to  stabilize  a 
small  but  vital  Industry  which  was  seri- 
ously threatened  by  Imports.  The  effect 
of  the  tariff  was  stabilization.  The  do- 
mestic sheet  glass  Industry  experienced 
a  modest  growth  during  the  period  the 
tariff  was  In  effect,  and  the  rate  of  Im- 
port of  foreign  sheet  glass  grew  at  about 
the  same  rate.  The  domestic  Industry 
was  healthy,  and  a  consistent,  large 
share  of  the  market  was  going  to  the 
foreign  industry. 

I  found  It  difficult  to  believe  In  January 
that  the  administration  could.  In  view 
of  this  situation,  truly  Justify  the  lifting 
of  the  escape  clause  tariff,  which  was  the 
stabilizing  factor  In  the  uiarket.  I  found 
It  dlflBcult  to  understand  what  reasoning 
could  determine  that  It  was  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation  to  pull  the  rug 
from  under  the  domestic  Industry  and 
open  the  door  to  an  even  heavier  volume 
of  foreign  sheet  glass  produced  under 
conditions  which  make  It  Impossible  for 
the  domestic  Industry  to  be  competitive 

Somewhere,  though,  and  somehow, 
someone  found  the  reasoning  which  led 
to  this  decision.  It  was  faulty  reasoning, 
and  It  led  to  a  bad  decision.  In  Henry- 
etta. Okla.,  the  decision  was  worse  than 
bad.  and  In  the  homes  of  the  200  men  who 
were  laid  off  It  Is  disaster.  These  men 
have  been  frankly  told  that  the  number 
two  tank  furnace  at  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co  plant,  where  they  have  worked, 
will  be  shut  down  for  at  least  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  review  the  provisions  and  the 
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administration  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  which  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  impose  these  tarlfts  and 
take  them  away.  I  protested  vigorously  in 
January  when  the  sheet  glass  tariff  was 
lifted.  I  knew  then  that  these  results 
were  very  likely  to  follow. 

I  was  tiot  alone  In  this  protest.  I  Joined 
many  of  you  here,  and  representatives  of 
the  labor  unions  and  the  industry  to 
present  soimd  argiunents  which  should 
have  been  convincing,  but  they  were  not. 
The  tariff  was  removed. 

I  believe  Congress  established  the  es- 
cape clause  tariff  as  a  means  of  protect- 
ing domestic  industry  where  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  the  domestic  Industry  to 
compete  in  an  international  market.  I 
believe  Congress  Intended  this  escape 
clause  to  provide  protection  and  Job  se- 
curity for  people  such  as  these  skilled, 
specialized  glassworkers  in  Oklahoma.  I 
believe  Congress  Intended  the  escape 
clause  to  be  used  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  adequate  domestic  Industry  and  an 
adequate  skilled  labor  pool  as  Insurance 
against  a  time  when  Imported  products 
might  not  be  available. 

Whatever  the  reasoning  which  led  to 
the  removal  of  the  escape  clause  on  sheet 
glass,  the  results  are  not  what  Congrress 
intended.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
sheet-glass  Industry  is  a  small,  specialized 
Industry  with  a  limited  market.  That 
does  not  mean  It  Is  dispensable.  But 
without  tariff  protection,  it  cannot  sur- 
vive In  any  healthy  fashion.  It  will  be 
tragic  if  the  Nation  pays  this  price  for  a 
faulty  decision  based  on  out-of-date 
documentation. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION 
SHOULD  BE  INVESTIGATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imoiis  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  April 
10.  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  has  been  investigating  the 
Apollo  disaster  which  claimed  the  lives 
of  three  courageous  Americans.  During 
the  hearings  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Issues  raised  by  the  disaster  were  far 
broader  than  the  technical  question  of 
what  specifically  caused  the  fire.  It  also 
became  apparent  that  the  Apollo  Review 
Board,  which  was  essentially  an  In- 
house  investigation  by  NASA,  did  not  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  broader  questions. 

From  the  testimony  and  subsequent 
developments  It  is  clear  that  the  entire 
management  capability  and  supervisory 
competence  of  NASA  Lb  in  question.  It  is 
well  known  that  NASA  tried  to  avoid  this 
Issue  by  deliberately  suppressing  a  report 
written  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips 
and  sent  to  North  American  Aviation. 
the  principal  Apollo  contractor,  on  De- 
cember 19,  1965.  Anyone  who  reads  the 


report  will  Immediately  reaUze  that 
NASA  knew  of  many  of  the  defldeneies 
in  performance  by  North  American  Avi- 
ation months  before  the  January  27, 
1967,  disaster.  When  the  Phillips  report 
is  read  in  conjunction  with  the  Apollo 
Review  Board  findings,  it  becomes  crys- 
tal clear  that  NASA  did  not  properly  su- 
pervise its  contractor. 

On  April  26,  I  Issued  a  statement  and 
made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  outlined  in  detail  the  responsi- 
bility of  NASA  and  North  American  Avi- 
ation in  this  matter.  Then  on  April  29 
after  NASA  liad  full  opportimlty  to  make 
the  Phillips  report  available  to  Congress 
and  had  indicated  to  my  office  that  It 
would  not  do  so,  I  Issued  another  state- 
ment and  released  the  Phillips  report.  I 
will  include  my  April  29  statement  and 
the  Phillips  report  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  serious  questions  raised  during  the 
hearings  and  by  the  Phillips  report  have 
not  been  answered.  Further  and  immedi- 
ate action  must  be  taken.  The  public  Is 
entitled  to  know  whether  its  money  is 
being  spent  with  care.  The  public  has 
a  right  to  ask  if  we  are  developing  a 
program  of  the  highest  quality.  The  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  ask  assurances  that 
everything  humanly  possible  be  done  to 
protect  the  safety  of  future  astronauts. 

We  know  that  the  evidence  produced  so 
far  indicates  that  NASA  is  not  compe- 
tently administering  one  of  the  largest 
Federal  programs.  We  also  know  that 
NASA  has  been  extremely  reluctant  to 
be  candid  about  its  operations.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  NASA  will 
not  examine  itself  sufficiently  to  form 
the  basis  for  the  changes  that  are  needed 
to  Insure  that  there  are  no  further 
catastrophes. 

Therefore.  I  recommend  that  the  Pres- 
ident appoint  a  high  level  commission 
to  fully  investigate  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to 
determine  whether  that  agency  has  the 
competence  to  carry  out  the  space  pro- 
gram and  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
agency  to  Insure  that  our  space  program 
is  efficiently  and  safely  administered. 

The  commission  should  not  be  made 
up  of  Individuals  from  NASA  or  from  any 
of  its  contractors.  It  should  be  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  Americans  that  can 
be  found  to  serve  and  should  Include 
highly  qiialifled  scientists  and  engineers. 

I  propose  that  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
distinguished  scientists,  Dr.  Jerome 
Welsner,  be  appointed  as  chairman  of 
the  commission.  Dr.  Wlesner's  experience 
as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  and  as  Chairman  of 
President  Kennedy's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  will  be  invaluable.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  operations  of  Government 
coupled  with  his  indisputable  scientific 
ability  make  him  the  ideal  person  to 
chair  the  commission.  At  present  Dr. 
Welsner  Is  provost  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  American  people  must  have  com- 
plete confidence  In  the  administration 
of  the  space  program.  We  cannot  expect 
them  to  give  it  imquallfied  support  until 
these  questions  are  answered. 

In  order  to  Insure  confidence  the  Com- 
mission   should    thoroughly    evaluate 


NASA  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding the  future  conduct  of  our  space 
efforts. 

The  quest  for  space  is  exciting  and 
challenging.  It  has  stirred  the  bold  spir- 
its of  men  everjrwhere.  We  owe  it  to 
those  who  have  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge to  Insure  their  safety.  We  owe  It  to 
the  taxpayers  to  Insure  the  wise  use  of 
their  dollars.  We  owe  it  to  America  to 
use  our  intelligence  and  abilities  to  strive 
for  perfection.  Now  is  the  time  for  stock- 
taking. Out  of  the  Ap>ollo  tragedy  should 
come  a  determination  to  forestall  another 
disaster  and  to  seek  answers  to  the  broad 
policy  questions  through  an  objective, 
thorough  inquiry  by  a  distinguished  citi- 
zens' commission.  Then  Congress  can  as- 
sess our  priorities  .and  make  the  basic 
policy  decisions  for  the  future  of  the 
space  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  statement  I  Issued  on 
April  29,  1967,  when  I  made  available  the 
Phillips  report: 

Statement    or    Congressman    Whxiam    F. 
Ryan,    Satiteday,    April   29,    1967 

NASA's  continued  suppression  of  the 
PhlUlpe  Report  Is  a  challenge  to  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  information  In  a  democratic 
society.  It  Is  also  a  challenge  to  the  Con- 
gressional investigative  process.  The  relevance 
of  this  rep>ort  to  the  Congressional  hearings 
on  the  Apollo  disaster  Is  obvious.  Not  only 
is  It  pertinent  to  the  management  compe- 
tence of  North  American  Aviation,  but  also 
the  supervisory  oomptetenoe  of  NASA,  both  of 
which  are  In  question.  The  reccu-d  of  the 
Congressional  Hearings  will  be  incomplete 
wrlthout  the  report  and  without  a  thorough 
examination  of  NASA  officials  regarding  Its 
contents  and  a  similar  examination  of  repre- 
sentatives of  North  American  Aviation  in- 
cluding Its  President,  Mr.  J.  L.  Atwood,  who 
testified  under  oath  on  Ajm-U  11,  1967.  "Gen- 
eral Phillips  has  not  given  us  a  copy  of  any 
report." 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  the 
PhiUipe  Report  to  the  Oongresslenal  inves- 
tigation and  my  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican fteople  as  an  elected  representative,  and 
having  given  NASA  an  ample  opportunity  to 
release  the  document  (it  has  laeen  three  days 
since  NASA  was  advised  I  had  seen  it,  and 
NASA  has  indicated  to  my  office  that  they 
will  not  release  It) ,  I  have  decided  to  make 
available  photocopies  of  the  covering  letter 
and  NASA  Review  Team  Report  wliich 
anonymously  came  to  me. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  information  be 
used  to  stimulate  an  evaluation  of  the  Na- 
tion's space  program.  The  public  must  be 
assured  that  future  space  efforts  are  prot>erly 
managed,  that  the  public  investment  of  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  is  wisely  husbanded,  and  that 
American  lives  are  safeguarded. 

We  now  know  about  the  mismanagement, 
slipshod  workmanship  and  lack  of  quality 
control  involved  in  the  Apollo  program.  No 
matter  which  wire  or  what  phenomenon  may 
have  caused  the  actual  fire  on  January  37, 
under  such  condiUona  accidents  and  dis- 
asters are  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later 
and  those  responsible  for  the  conditions 
must  accept  responaibUity  for  the  problems 
which  ensue.  I  think  the  editorial  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Wednesday, 
April  26,  put  it  very  weU  in  saying  ".  .  .In 
the  case  of  the  Apollo  ship,  poor  design  and 
ground -testing  procedures  were  at  fault  .  .  . 
the  real  chaUenge  In  space  flight  is  the 
challenge  to  competence  and  individual 
craftsmanship  at  every  stage  of  the  project. 
Workmanship  and  operating  procedures  also 
have  to  exceed  In  quality  anything  men  have 
attempted  before."  I  think  the  implication 
of  this  Is  clear  and  is  worth  repeating.  More 
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ImportMtt  thaja  b«lii«  first  on  the  moon  li 
bdOf  fliBt  In  qu&iUy  anywhere. 

Today  I  wlBh  to  stress  another  &sp«ct  of 
the  problem  that  I  do  not  think  ha«  been 
fully  realized  I  refer  to  the  extreme  splrnl- 
tng  of  oo«t8  and  flacal  mlamanagvment  In 
th«  space  program.  Apparently,  part  of 
NASA's  reticence  Ln  thia  epiaode  la  a  concern 
that  the  public,  if  made  awiire  of  the  gross 
wast*  and  mismanagement  of  the  tajcpayer- 
ers'  money,  might  demand  a  more  careful 
accounting  This  is  especially  important  now 
since  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
considering  the  NASA  budget  for  1968  and 
has  shown  some  reluctance  to  accept  at  face 
T»ltM  the  often  vague  and  at  other  times 
obscure  and  over-technical  explanations  ac- 
companying  NASAs  budget  requests 

l«et  me  set  forth  some  of  the  conxments 
made  about  costs  in  the  Phillips  Refwrt  And 
at  the  same  time  let  me  suggest  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  virlous  Congressmen 
felt  that  the  Apollo  Review  Board  amounted 
to  NASA  lnvestlgatl:.<  l^seif  ts  precisely  be- 
caose  the  Apollo  Review  Board  made  no 
nksntlon  of  the  need  to  reshape  overall  man- 
•csment  policies  nor  did  it  point  to  the 
severe  problem  of  excessive  cost. 

The  PhllUpe  Report  says 

"The  8-n  cost  picture  .  .  .  has  been  es- 
sentially a  series  of  C'«t  escalations  wl-h  a 
bow  wave  of  pealc  costs  advancing  steadily 
throughout  the  program  life.  Each  annual 
projection  bas  shown  either  the  current  or 
sueeeeding  year  to  be  the  peak  NAA  s  esti- 
mate of  the  total  10  stage  program  has  mure 
thaa  tripled.  These  increases  have  occurred 
despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been  reduc- 
tlooe  In  hardware 

"Late.  Incomplete,  and  incorrect  englneer- 
lac  releases  have  caused  slgmflcant  hardware 
dsUvery  schedule  slippages  as  well  3s  u:;nec- 
easary  program  costs 

"Oorporate  Interest  In.  and  attention  to. 
SAID  performance  against  the  customers 
statad  requirements  on  these  programs  is 
considered  passive  .  .  .  tlie  main  area  of  cor- 
porate level  Interest  appears  to  be  in  SdcID  s 
financial  outlook  and  in  their  cost  estimating 
and  proposal  efforts. 

"The  final  icost)  estlrr.nte  does  not  repre- 
sent, either  in  tasks  to  be  done  or  in  resources 
rsqulred,  the  legitimate  program  requlre- 
nksnta  as  Judged  by  the  program  manager, 
bat  represents  total  work  and  dollars  re- 
quired to  support  a  level  of  effort  within 
S*£D 

"The  present  proliferation  of  the  functions 
lantes  noncontnbuting  make-work'  use  of 
manpower  and  dollars  as  well  as  Impedimenu 
to  program  progress 

"Frankly  stated — we  firmly  believe  that 
S&ID  la  overmanned  and  that  the  &  fl  and 
CSX  programs  can  be  done,  and  done  better. 
wtCh  fewer  people 

"Schedule  requirements  have  been  revised 
a  number  of  times,  and  seven  articles,  orig- 
inally required  for  delivery  by  the  end  of 
1995.  have  been  eliminated  NAA  Is  fore- 

casting that  the  total  cost  of  the  reduced 
spacecraft  program  wt:i  t>e  greater  than  the 
cost  of  the  previous  planned  program 

"There  la  little  confidence  that  NAA  will 
meet  its  schedule  and  performance  commlt- 
nisnts  within  the  funds  available  for  this 
portion  of  the  Apollo  program  " 

There  Is  no  need  to  convince  anyone  of  the 
seriousness  of  these  comments  Certainly 
they  speak  for  themselveo  But  one  of  the 
uroslons  that  NASA  has  fostered  is  that  these 
problems  are  umq»ie  to  their  relatlurw  with 
North  American  Aviation  But  other  evidence 
suggests  a  pattern 

On  April  5,  1967.  Congressman  Joseph  E 
Karth,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Applications,  was  Inter- 
viewed during  a  program  called  "NBC  In- 
quiry; Crossroads  In  Space"  on  NBC  TV  In 
the  oourae  of  this  interview  he  said  "  .  On 
the  subject  of  Surveyor  i  .  Orlg^.nally, 
NASA   estimated    the    cost    of   this   program 


through  completion — that  Is  for  seventeen 
flights — to  be  upwards  of  fifty  million  dol- 
lars. It  has  now  been  pared  down  to  seven 
flights  and  we  expect  that  It  will  coat  some- 
wheres  In  the  neighborhood  of  $850  million 
The  Centaur  ts  another  program  where 
I  think  the  sjime  thing  Is  true  with  Surveyor 
the  overall  technological  requirements  of 
the  program  were  seriously  underestimated 
tu  begin  with  the  Orbiting  Astronomical 

Otxjervatory  Is  one  that  I  think  has  probably 
been  the  least  successful  of  all  the  unmanned 
spaceflight  programs   We  find  that  fur  all 

prartiral  pu.-pnses  the  Orbiting  Astronomical 
Observatory  must  be  In  fact  ct>mpletely  re- 
deali^ned  That  spacecraft  never  had  an  op- 
portunity, never  had  a  chance  of  working 
I  would  guess  that  the  redesign  work  thafa 
necessary  to  make  Uie  A.strunomlcal  Observa- 
tory workable,  one  in  which  we  can  have 
some  df^ee  of  confidence  of  accomplishing 
Its  m!s.sion  w!!i  cost  u.s  fin  addition  to  Uie 
more  than  ».V*  million  alrendy  spent)  some- 
wheres  In  the  neighborhood  of  from  75  to 
IM    mi:!l    n    additional    dollars  I    don't 

think  that  the  Congress  really  h.os  super- 
vised NAiiA  as  closely  as  It  should  or  could 
.  my  ai.iijjr  criticism  is  that  NASA  gener- 
ally has  not  done  enough  preUnilnary  design 
and  basic  reeearch  work,  sia  It  relates  to  the 
respective  progrims.  before  they  begin  rut- 
ting hardware  and  getting  Into  the  develop- 
ment field  Because,  when  you  at  irt  cutting 
hardwire  which.  Indeed.  In  the  first  Instance 
Ls  very,  very  expensive,  and  then  you  reach  a 
point  where  you  find  y.»u  ve  made  a  mistake 
and  you  have  to  go  back  and  then  do  your 
homework  and  then  recut  new  hardware,  this 
r.ilses  havoc  with  time  schedules  nnd  It  raises 
havoc  with  c<36t— original  coet  estimates" 

Again  I  think  the  lmp<irt  of  this  commen- 
tary Is  self-evident  The  problem  goes  beyond 
the  sltuauon  described  in  Oeneral  Phillips 
fteport  to  the  enure  spectrum  of  NASA's  ac- 
tivities. The  Phi. lips  Report  only  clarifies  the 
extent  to  which  NAriA  is  well  aware  of  this 
situation  .\t  issue  for  us,  therefore,  are  the 
decision-making  processes  within  N.^S.A  and 
the  question  of  accountability  on  the  part 
of  NA.SA  to  the  public  which  pays  for  NASAa 
operations  and  paya,  one  might  add,  a  apcc- 
tacular  bill. 

I  would  like  to  caJl  yjur  attention  to  an 
Immediate  Issue  which  aiso  goes  to  the  heart 
of  N.ASA'S  decision -making  processes.  It  Is 
the  question  of  how  to  proceed  from  here  on. 
A  good  example  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
ques'lon  Is  the  proposed  development  of  the 
NKRVA  II  nuclear  engine,  for  which  the 
Congress  Is  now  being  asked  to  authorize 
funds.  tJOO  million  is  being  requt«ted  for 
NBSiVA  during  FY  68  for  combined  NASA 
.lad  .AEC  relevant  programs  which  are  to  be 
directed  and  coordinated  by  one  N.ASA 
ofTlcldl 

Up  to  this  point  NASA  has  been  Involved  In 
developing  the  technology  that  would  mitke 
It  possible  to  build  this  engine  and  in  studies 
of  lis  estimated  pIBclency  aiul  pijesible  use. 
I'he  declaioii  h.is  now  been  taken,  within 
NASA,  to  proceed  with  the  development  of 
the  hardware — to  build  the  engine  itself — at 
a  conserviitlvely  ectlm.ited  cost  of  $2  bllUon 
between  now  and  1975  when  It  Is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  flight  testing  I  will  not  go 
into  the  details  here  ab»iut  the  Internal 
arguments  at  NAS.A  as  to  whether  this  is  a 
vije  decision,  or  discuss  the  duialous  within 
the  scientific  community  over  future  space 
efforts  But  the  principal  purpoee  or  mission 
requirement  that  has  been  devl.ned  for  this 
nuclear  engine  Is  a  manned  landing  on  Mars 
by  1.(85 

Are  we  confronted  with  another  deadline? 

Unlike  the  moon  deadline,  which  had  tn- 
c>me  an  expressed  national  goal,  and  which 
must  bear  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
corner-cu'.tlng  leading  Ui  the  Apollo  dlaaater, 
the  nianued  Miirs  mission  Is  not  an  expressed 
national  goal  The  public  ha*  not  been  asked 
to  approve  of  such  a  decision    It  is  not  yet 


clear  that  we  have  the  resources  or  skills  to 
aooom{>Ilah  It.  The  scientific  community  u 
not  certain  that  we  will  loarn  any  more  from 
such  a  mission  than  from  an  unmanned  mis- 
sion at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  Moreover,  the 
public  has  ncrt  been  Informed  that  those  who 
Intend  to  perform  this  feat  are  going  to  pre- 
sent a  bill  now  oonaervatlvely  estimated  at 
upwards  of  ISO  to  200  billion  dollars  in  a 
relaUvely  few  years.  In  the  light  of  past 
experience  with  the  accuracy  of  original  esti- 
mates. It  would  not  be  fantastic  to  suppose 
that  the  real  coat  would  be  500  to  600  bllUon 
d  >nars  Instead,  which  (accepting  the  pro- 
posed 1985  l.indlng  year  I  could  possibly  mean 
the  Incredible  average  expense  of  approxi- 
mately 30  billion  dollars  a  year  for  this  por- 
tion of  NASA's  effort  alone. 

No  one  has  presented  this  picture  to  the 
American  pe<.>ple  and  asked  them  if  they  are 
willing  to  support  such  a  fantastic  effort. 
And  no  one  has  asked  the  American  people 
If  they  have  confidence  in  those  officials  who 
are  now  managing  our  space  program  to 
carry  out  these  decisions  with  the  ultimate 
responalbillty  of  safety,  success  and  high 
quality,  and  at  the  least  possible  coat.  If  thIa 
l.sfiue  is  not  faced  now.  when  NASA'a  inten- 
tion later  becomea  clear,  there  will  already 
have  been  so  much  money  sunk  Into  this 
project  that  the  only  way  the  public  will 
have  a  choice  of  saying  yea  or  no  will  be  If 
they  are  willing  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  taking  billions  of  dollars  already  spent 
and  throw  them  down  the  drain. 

The  public  has  not  been  asked  If  they 
wish  to  proceed  so  quickly,  or  In  a  manned 
mission  where  In.strumenta  might  do  Just  as 
well.  They  have  not  been  asked  If  their  sense 
of  priorities  about  all  the  other  Issues  facing 
this  nation  allows  for  this  effort  at  the  pos- 
sible expense  <5f  other  matters  of  Importance 
These  decisions  are  being  made  for  them  by 
the  same  agency  whose  competence  In  the 
m.in.igement  of  the  Apollo  program  la  In 
question  As  Newsweek  aald  In  Its  May  1st 
c  immentary  on  the  Apollo  program:  ".  .  . 
the  ability  of  the  government-Industry 
partnership  to  manage  a  (23  billion  program 
mu.st  still  be  demonstrated." 

The  Phillips  Report  la  only  a  means  to  an 
end  As  I  said  In  my  statement  on  April  28. 
The  Phillips  Report  does  not  discuss  these 
future  plans  But  It  does  give  the  American 
people  some  basis  for  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  those  who  will  be  shaping  these 
plans  at  vast  public  expense." 

Attached  Is  the  full  text  of  the  document 
which  came  Into  my  possession  entitled 
■  NASA  Review  Team  Report  "  with  a  cover- 
ing letter  to  Mr  J.  L  Atwood  signed  by 
Major  Oeneral  Samuel  C.  Phllllpe  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1965. 

Mr  Six>aker.  I  Include  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  the  Phillips  report,  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "NASA  Review  Team  Rc- 
IX) rt,'  toKether  with  a  covering  letter 
dated  December  19.  1965.  from  MaJ.  Gen. 
Samuel  C.  Phillips  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Atwood. 
president  of  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.: 

National  AiaoNAtmca  and 

Space  Administbation. 

Washington.  DC  ,  December  16,  1965. 
Mr   J    L.  Arwooo, 
President.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc..  El 

Segundo,  Cahf. 
Deak  Lec  I  believe  that  I  and  the  team 
that  worked  with  me  were  able  to  examine 
the  Apollo  Spacecraft  and  8-II  stage  pro- 
grams at  your  Space  and  Information  Sys- 
tems Division  In  sufficient  detaU  during  our 
recent  visits  to  formulate  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate assessment  of  the  current  situation 
cuncernliig  these  two  programs. 

I  am  definitely  not  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress and  outlook  of  either  program  and  am 
convinced  that  the  right  actions  now  can  re- 
sult in  substantial  Improvement  of  position 
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In  both  programs  In  the  relatively  near  fu- 
ture. 

Inclosed  are  ten  copies  of  the  notes  which 
we  compUed  on  the  basis  of  our  visits.  They 
include  details  not  discussed  in  our  briefing 
and  are  provided  for  your  consideration  and 
use. 

The  conclusions  expressed  In  our  briefing 
and  notes  are  critical.  Even  with  due  con- 
sideration of  hopeful  signs,  I  could  not  find 
11  substantive  basis  for  confidence  In  future 
performance.  I  believe  that  a  task  group 
drawn  from  NAA  at  large  could  rather 
quickly  verify  the  substance  of  our  conclu- 
sions, and  might  be  useful  to  you  In  setting 
the  course  for  improvements. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  compels  me  to 
ask  that  you  let  me  know,  by  the  end  of 
January  If  possible,  the  actions  you  propose 
to  take.  If  I  can  assist  in  any  way,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Samuix  C.  Phuxips, 
Afa;or  General,  USAF, 
Apollo  Program  Director. 

NASA  Riynw  TxaM  Rxpqbt 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  report  of  the  NASA's  Manage- 
ment Review  of  North  American  Aviation 
Corporation  management  of  the  Saturn  11 
Stage  (S-II)  and  Command  and  Service 
Module  (C8M)  programs.  The  Review  was 
conducted  as  a  result  of  the  continual  fail- 
ure of  NAA  to  achieve  the  progress  required 
to  support  the  objective  of  the  Apollo  Pro- 
gram. 

The  scope  of  the  review  Included  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Corporate  organization  and 
Its  relationship  to  and  influence  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  SAID,  the  operating  Division 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  S-II  and 
CSM  programs.  The  Review  also  Included 
examination  of  NAA  off-site  program  activi- 
ties at  KSC  and  MTP. 

The  members  of  the  Review  Team  were 
specifically  chosen  for  their  experience  with 
SjcID  and  this  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
S-n  and  CSM  programs.  The  Review  findings, 
therefore,  are  a  culmination  of  the  Judg- 
ments of  responsible  government  personnel 
directly  Involved  with  these  programs.  The 
team  report  represents  an  assessment  of  the 
contractor's  performance  and  existing  con- 
ditions affecting  current  and  future  progress, 
and  recommends  actions  believed  necessary 
to  achieve  an  early  rettirn  to  the  position 
supporting  Apollo  program  objectives. 

The  Review  was  conducted  from  Novem- 
ber 23  through  December  6  and  was  organized 
Into  a  Basic  Team,  responsible  for  over-all 
assessment  of  the  contractor's  activities 
and  the  relationships  among  his  organisa- 
tional elements  and  functions;  and  sub- 
teams  who  assessed  the  contractor's  activi- 
ties In  the  following  areas: 

Program  Planning  and  Control  (Including 
Logistics) . 

Contracting.  Pricing.  Subcontracting,  Pur- 
chasing. 

Engineering. 

Manufacturing. 

Reliability  and  Quality  Assurance. 

Review  Team  membership  Is  shown  In  Ap- 
pendix 7. 

Team  findings  and  recommendations  were 
presented  to  NAA  Corporste  and  B&ID  man- 
agement on  December  19. 

II.     NAA'S     PCarOBMANCT     TO     DAT* ABItJTT     TO 

MEET   OOMMTrlfEMTa 

At  the  start  of  the  CSM  and  S-II  Pro- 
grams, key  milestones  were  agreed  upon,  per- 
formance requirements  established  and  cost 
plans  developed.  These  were  essentially  com- 
mitments made  by  NAA  to  NASA.  As  the  pro- 
gram progressed  NASA  has  been  forced  to 
accept  slippages  In  key  milestone  accom- 
plishments, degradation  In  hardware  per- 
formance, and  Increasing  costs. 
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A.  S-II 

1.  Schedules:  As  reflected  In  Appendix  VI 
key  perfonnaiice  mllestooes  In  testing,  as 
well  as  end  Item  hardware  deliveries,  have 
slipped  eontinuoualy  In  spite  ot  deletl<His  of 
both  hardware  and  test  content.  The  fact 
that  the  delivery  of  the  common  bulkhead 
test  article  was  rescheduled  6  times,  for  a 
total  slippage  of  more  than  a  year,  the  All 
System  firing  rescheduled  6  times  for  a 
total  slippage  ot  more  than  a  year,  and  S- 
II-l  and  S-n-2  flight  stage  deliveries  re- 
scheduled several  times  for  a  total  slippage 
of  more  than  a  year,  are  Indicative  of  NAA's 
Inability  to  stay  within  planned  schedules. 
Although  the  total  Apollo  program  was  re- 
oriented during  this  time,  the  S-II  flight 
stages  have  remained  behind  schedules  even 
after  this  reorientation. 

2.  Costs:  The  S-II  cost  picture,  as  Indi- 
cated in  Appendix  VI  has  been  essentially  a 
series  of  coet  escalations  with  a  bow  wave  of 
peak  costs  advancing  steadUy  throughout  the 
program  life.  Each  annual  projection  has 
shown  either  the  ciirrent  or  succeeding  year 
to  be  the  peak.  NAA's  estimate  of  the  total 
10  stage  program  has  more  than  tripled. 
These  Increases  have  occurred  despite  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  reductions  in 
hardware. 

3.  Technical  Performance:  The  S-n  stage 
is  still  plagued  with  technical  difficulties  as 
illustrated  in  Appendix  VI.  Welding  difficul- 
ties, insulation  bonding,  continued  redesign 
as  a  result  of  component  failures  during 
qualification  are  Indicative  of  insufficiently 
aggressive  pursuit  of  technical  resolutions 
during  the  earlier  phases  of  the  program. 

B.  CSM 

1.  Schedules:  A  history  of  slippages  In 
meeting  key  CSM  mlleatones  is  contained  in 
Appendix  VI.  The  propulsion  spacecraft,  the 
systems  integration  spacecraft,  and  t^e 
spacecraft  for  the  first  development  flight 
have  each  slipped  more  than  six  months.  In 
addition,  the  first  manned  and  the  key  en- 
vironmental ground  spacecraft  have  each 
slipped  more  than  a  year.  These  slippages 
have  occurred  Ln  spite  of  the  fact  that  sched- 
ule requirements  have  been  revised  a  number 
of  times,  and  seven  articles,  originally  re- 
quired for  delivery  by  the  end  of  1965,  have 
been  eliminated.  Activation  of  two  major 
checkout  stations  was  completed  more  than 
a  year  late  In  one  case  and  more  than  six 
months  late  in  the  other.  The  start  of  major 
testing  in  the  ground  test  program  has 
slipped  from  three  to  nine  months  In  less 
than  two  years. 

2.  Costs:  Analysis  of  spacecraft  forecasted 
costs  as  reflected  In  Appendix  VI  reveals  NAA 
has  not  been  able  to  forecast  costs  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  The  peak  cf 
the  program  cost  has  slipped  18  months  in 
two  years.  In  addition,  NAA  is  forecasting 
that  the  total  coat  of  the  reduced  spacecraft 
program  will  be  greater  than  the  coet  of  the 
previous  planned  program. 

8.  Technical  Performance:  Inadequate 
procedures  and  controls  in  bonding  and 
welding,  as  wall  aa  Inadequate  master  tool- 
ing, have  delayed  fabrication  or  airframes. 
In  addition,  there  are  still  major  develop- 
ment problems  to  be  resolved.  SPS  engine 
life,  RCS  performance,  stress  corrosion,  and 
falltiie  of  ozldlBer  tanks  has  resulted  In  deg- 
radation of  the  Block  I  spacecraft  as  well  as 
forced  poalpopinent  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Block  n  spaoeczaft  configuration. 

in.    iraaA    «— awwNT — pkobabiutt    or    maa 

Mjm'lWU  rUTORX  comkitments 
A.  S-JI 
Today,  after  4^^  yean  and  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before  first  flight,  there  are  still 
significant  technical  problems  and  unknowns 
affecting  the  stage.  Manufacture  is  at  least 
6  months  behind  schedule.  NAA's  continued 
Inability  to  meet  Internal  objectives,  as  evi- 
denced 6  changea  In  tb«  manufacturing  plan 


In  the  last  3  months,  eleaiiy  Indicates  that 
extraordinary  eflort  will  be  leqnlrad  If  the 
contractor  Is  to  hold  the  current  poaitlan. 
Let  alone  better  It.  The  MTF  activation  pro- 
gram Is  being  seriously  affected  by  the  In- 
sulation repairs  and  other  work  required  on 
the  All  Systems  stage.  The  contractor's  most 
recent  schedule  reveals  further  slippage  In 
completion  of  Insulation  repair.  Further,  In- 
tegration of  manual  OBE  has  recently  slipped 
3  weeks  as  a  result  of  configuration  discrep- 
ancies discovered  during  engineering  check- 
out of  the  systems.  Failtires  In  timely  and 
complete  engineering  support,  poor  work- 
maxishlp,  and  other  conditions  have  also 
contributed  to  the  current  S-n  situation. 
Factors  which  have  caused  these  problems 
still  exist.  The  two  recent  funding  require- 
ments exercises,  with  their  widely  different 
results,  coupled  with  NAA's  demonstrated 
history  of  unreliable  forecasting,  as  shown  in 
Appendix  VI,  leave  little  basis  for  confidence 
in  the  contractor's  ability  to  accomplish  the 
required  work  within  the  funds  estimated. 
The  team  did  not  find  significant  indications 
of  actions  imderway  to  build  confidence  that 
future  progress  will  be  better  than  past  per- 
formance. 

B.  CSM 
With  the  first  unmanned  flight  spacecraft 
finally  delivered  to  KSC,  there  are  still  sig- 
nificant problems  remaining  for  both  Block 
I  and  Block  n  CSM's.  Technical  problems 
with  electrical  power  capacity  service  pro- 
pulsion, structural  Integrity,  weight  growth, 
etc.  have  yet  to  be  resolved.  Test  stand  acti- 
vation and  undersupport  of  OBE  still  retard 
schedule  progress.  Delayed  and  compromised 
ground  and  qualification  test  p>rograms  give 
us  serious  concern  that  ftilly  qualified  flight 
vehicles  will  not  be  available  to  support  the 
lunar  landing  program.  NAA's  inability  to 
meet  spacecraft  contract  use  deliveries  has 
caused  rescheduling  of  the  total  Apollo  pro- 
gram. Appendix  VI  Indicates  the  contractor's 
schedule  trends  which  cause  NASA  to  have 
little  confidence  that  the  S&ID  will  meet  its 
future  spacecraft  commitments.  While  our 
management  review  Indicated  that  some 
progress  Is  being  made  to  Improve  the  CSM 
outlook,  there  Is  little  confidence  that  NAA 
will  meet  Its  schedule  and  pyerformance  com- 
mitments within  the  funds  available  for  this 
portion  of  the  Apollo  program. 

rV.   BT7MMABT  riNnZNCs 

Presented  below  is  a  summary  of  the  team's 
views  on  thoee  program  conditions  and  ftin- 
damental  management  deficiencies  that  are 
impeding  program  progress  and  that  require 
resolution  by  NAA  to  ensure  that  the  C&M 
and  S-n  P>rograms  regain  the  required  pro- 
gram position.  The  detail  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Individual  sub-team  re- 
views are  App>endlx  to  this  report. 

A.  NAA  performance  on  both  programs  Is 
characterized  by  continued  failtire  to  meet 
committed  schedule  dates  with  required 
technical  performance  and  within  costs. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  current  Improvement 
in  NAA's  management  of  these  programs  of 
the  magnitude  required  to  give  confidence 
that  NAA  performance  will  Improve  at  the 
rate  required  to  meet  established  Apollo  pro- 
gram objectives. 

B.  Corporate  interest  In,  and  attention  to. 
S&ID  performance  against  the  customer's 
stated  requirements  on  these  programs  Is 
considered  passive.  With  the  exception  of 
the  recent  Oeneral  Office  survey  of  selected 
functional  areas  of  B&ID,  the  main  area  of 
Corporate  level  Interest  appears  to  be  In 
S&ID's  financial  outlook  and  In  their  cost 
estimating  and  propoeal  ^orts.  While  we 
consider  it  appropriate  that  the  reaponslbUlty 
and  authM-lty  fc«'  execution  of  NASA  pro- 
grams be  vested  in  the  operating  Dlvlalan. 
this  does  not  relieve  the  Oorporatlon  of  Its 
responsibility,  and  aocotuitabUlty  to  NASA 
toi  results.  We  do  not  suggest  that  another 
level  of  program  management  tM  eatabllshed 
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In  th«  Oorporat*  •Uff.  but  w«  do  recom- 
OMnd  th»t  the  Corporate  Office  alncerely  con- 
c«ni  itaeU  with  how  well  SAID  U  perform- 
ing to  customer  requlremente  and  ensure 
tli»t  re«pon«lble  and  effecUve  actloiu  are 
t*kaa  to  meet  oommltmenta 

C.  Orfaiilzatlon  and  Manning:  We  con- 
itamt  the  program  organization  structure  and 
■Mtgnment  of  competent  people  within  the 
QrfMtlmtion  a  prerogauve  of  the  manager 
and  hl«  team  that  have  been  given  the  pro- 
gram Job  to  do  However,  in  view  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  an  extremely  crlUcal  situation 
at  8*ID.  one  expected  re^lt  of  the  NASA  re- 
▼l*w  might  be  the  direction  of  certain  re- 
orgmnlzationa  and  reaselgnments  considered 
appropriate,  by  NASA,  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion. While  we  do  have  some  suggestions  for 
NAA  consideration  on  this  subject,  they  are 
**>bs  accepted  as  such  and  not  considered 
dlreettTe  in  nature  We  emphasize  that  we 
clMTlT  expect  NAA  SAID  to  take  reeponalble 
and  thoroughly  considered  actions  on  the  or- 
g»nlB«tlon  and  assignment  of  people  re- 
quljvd  to  accomplish  the  S-n  and  CSM  Pro- 
etnma.  We  expect  full  consideration,  in  this 
judgment  by  NAA.  of  both  near  and  long 
term  benefits  of  changes  that  are  made 

f»nkly  stated — ve  firmly  l>eUeve  that 
SAID  Is  overmanned  and  that  the  an  and 
CSM  Programs  can  be  done,  and  done  better. 
witii  fewer  people.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that 
an  arbitrary  percentage  reduction  should 
be  applied  to  each  element  of  S&ID.  but  we 
do  suggest  the  need  for  adjustments,  based 
on  a  reassessment  and  clear  definition  of  or- 
ganisational responsibilities  and  task  assign- 
men  t«. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  total  Engineering 
Manufacturing.  Quality,  and  Program  Con- 
trol functions  are  too  diversely  spread  and 
In  too  many  layers  throughout  the  SAID  or- 
ganisation to  contribute,  in  an  Integrated 
and  affective  manner,  to  the  hard  core  re- 
qulrsments  of  the  programs.  The  present 
proUiaration  of  tti»  functions  invites  non- 
contrlbutlng.  •make-work"  use  of  manpower 
and  doUars  as  well  as  Impedlmenu  to  pro- 
gram progress. 

We  question  the  true  strength  and  author- 
ity of  each   Program   Manager   and   his   real 
ablUty   to   be    fully   accounuble   for   reaulu 
when  be  directly  controls  less  than  50%  of 
the  manpower  effort  that  goes  into  his  pro- 
gram. This  suggests  the  need  for  an  objective 
reappraisal  of  the  people  and  functions  as- 
■Ignad  to  Central  versus  Program  organlza- 
tiona.   This  should    be   done   with    full    rec- 
ognition   that     the    Central     organizations 
pfUnary  reason  for  existence  Is  to  support  the 
raqolrements  of  the  Program  Managers  Con- 
currantly,  the  Program  Manager  should  un- 
«*«rtaka  a  thorough   and   objective   "audit" 
of  all  current  and  planned  tasks,  as  well  as 
evaluate  the  people  assigned  to  these  tasks. 
in   order  to  bring  the   total   effort  down   to 
tbat  which  truly  contributes  to  the  program 
It  la  our  opinion  that  the  assignment  of 
tb*  norlda  Facility  to  the  Test  and  Quality 
Aanirance  organization  creates  an   anomaly 
•Inoa  the  Florida  activities  clearly  relate  to 
dlract  program  responsibUlUes.  We  recognize 
that   the  existence   of   both    CSM   and   S-n 
aetlTltlas   at    KSC    may    require    the   esub- 
llahment  of  a  single  unit  for  administrative 
ptirpoMa.  However,   it  la  our   view   that   the 
managimont   of   this   unit    is   an   executive 
funetton.  rather  than  one  connected  with  a 
functtonal    respoosibUlty     We   suggest    NAA 
"«*"*fcWr  a  "mirror  image"  organisational  re- 
lationship   between    SAID    and    the    Florida 
ofMratton.  with   the  top  man  at  Florida  re- 
porting to  the  SAID  President  and  the  two 
program  organisations  reporting  to  the  SAID 
Program  Managers. 

D.  Program  Planning  and  Control.  Bffee- 
tlTS  planning  and  control  from  a  program 
standpoint  doss  not  exist.  Saeh  organisation 
rtsflif  tti  own  Job.  Its  own  schedulss.  and 
Its  ova  budgat.  all  of  which  may  not  be  eotn- 
patlbla  or  daraloped  in  a  manner  required  to 
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achieve  program  obJecUves  The  Program 
Managers  do  not  define,  monitor,  or  control 
the  Interfaces  between  the  various  organi- 
sations supporting   their  program 

OrganlaaUon — SAID's  planning  and  con- 
trol functions  are  fragmented,  responsibility 
and  authority  are  not  clearly  defined 

Wi>rk  Task  Management-  General  Orders, 
task  authorizations,  product  plans,  etc  ,  are 
broad  and  almost  me&nlugless  from  a  stand- 
point of  defining  end  producu  Detailed 
definitions  of  work  tasks  are  available  at 
the  "doing  level";  however,  these  "work 
plans'  are  not  reviewed,  approved,  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Progran.  Managers 

Schedules— Each  organlratlun  supporting 
the  programs  develops  Its  own  detailed 
schedules;  they  are  not  effectively  Integrated 
within  an  organization,  nor  are  they  neces- 
sarily compatible  with  program  master 
schedule   requirements 

Budgeting  System— Without  control  over 
work  scope  and  schedules,  the  budget  con- 
trol system  cannot  be  effective  In  fteneral. 
It  Is  an  allocation  system  assigning  pr.igram 
resources    by    organlzaUons 

Management  ReporU— There  Is  no  effec- 
tive reporting  system  to  management  that 
evaluates  performance  against  plans  Plans 
are  changed  to  reflect  performance  Trends 
and  performance  Indices  reporting  Is  almost 
nnrexlstent 

E  Logistics  The  CSM  and  S  II  Site  Acti- 
vations and  Ixxflstlc  organtzaUons  are  ade- 
quately staffed  to  carry  out  the  Logistics 
supp<jrt  The  problems  In  the  Logistics  area 
are  In  arriving  at  a  mutual  agreement,  be- 
tween NAA  and  NASA,  clearly  defining  the 
tasks  required  to  support  the  programs  The 
arfiia   requiring  actions  are  as   follows 

1  Ix)glstlC8  Plan 

2  Maintenance   Manuals 

3  Maintenance   Analysis 

4  NAA   KSC    Relationship 
6    Common    and    Bulk    Item    Requisition- 
ing at  KSC 

6  Review  of  Spare  Parts.  Tooling,  and 
Test  Equipment  Status 

F  Engineering  The  most  pronounced  de- 
ficiencies observed  In  SAID  Engineering  are 

1  Fragmentation  of  the  Engineering  func- 
tion throughout  the  SAID  organization, 
with  the  result  that  It  la  difficult  to  Identify 
and  place  accountability  for  program-re- 
quired Engineering  outputs. 

2  Inadequate  systems  engineering  Job  la 
being  done  from  InterpreUUon  of  NASA 
stated  technical  requlremenu  through  de- 
sign  release 

3  Adequate  visibility  on  Intermediate 
progress  on  planned  engineering  releasee  Is 
lacking  Late.  Incomplete,  and  Incorrect  en- 
gineering releases  have  caused  significant 
hardware  delivery  schedule  slippages  as  well 
as  unnecessary  program  costs 

4  The  principles  and  procedures  for  con- 
figuration management,  as  agreed  to  between 
NAA  and  NASA,  are  not  being  adhered  to  by 
the  engineering  organizations 

0  Cost  Estimating  The  "grass  roots"  esU- 
matlng  technique  used  at  SAID  Is  a  logical 
step  In  the  process  of  arriving  at  program 
cost  eetlmates  and  developing  operating 
budgets  However,  there  are  several  aspecU 
of  the  total  process  that  are  of  concern  to 
NASA 

1  The  first  relates  to  the  Inadequate  di- 
recting, planning,  scheduling,  and  control- 
ling of  program  work  tasks  throughout  SAID 
While  the  grass  rooU  eetlmates  may.  In  fact. 
r*prsaent  valid  estimates  (subject  to  scrub- 
bing of  "cushion")  of  Individual  tasks  by 
working  level  people,  we  beUeve  that  the 
present  deficiencies  in  Planning  and  Control 
permit,  and  may  encourage,  the  Inclusion  In 
these  estimates  of  work  tasks  and  level  of 
efforts  that  are  truly  not  required  for  the 
program. 

2.  The  second  oonoem  is  that  the  final 
ooDsoUdaUon  of  grasa  rooU  esUmates,  de- 
veloped up  through  the  SAID  organization 


In  parallel  through  both  Central  functional 
and  Program  organizations,  does  not  receive 
the  required  management  Judgments,  at  suc- 
cessive levels  for  (a)  the  real  program  need 
for  the  taslu  Included  in  the  estimate,  or 
(b)  adequate  scrubbing  and  validation  of 
the  man-hours  and  dollars  estimates 

3  The  third  concern,  which  results  from 
1  and  3  above.  Is  that  the  final  estimate  does 
not  represent,  either  in  tasks  to  be  done  or 
In  resources  required,  the  legitimate  pro- 
gram requirements  as  Judged  by  the  Pro- 
gram Manager,  but  represents  uual  work 
and  dollars  required  to  support  a  level  of 
effort  within  SAID 

.Several  recommendations  are  made  In  the 
appended  reports  for  correcting  deficiencies 
in  the  estimating  process.  The  basic  Issue, 
however,  is  that  an  SAID  Management  pi>sl- 
tlon  must  be  clearly  stated  and  disciplines 
established  to  ensure  that  the  end  product 
of  the  estimating  process  be  only  those  re- 
sources required  to  do  necessary  program 
tasks.  In  addition,  the  Program  Manager 
must  be  In  an  authoritative  position  that 
allows  him  to  accept,  reject,  and  negotiate 
these  resource  requirements. 

H    Manxifacturing   Work  Force   Efficiency 
There   are   several    indications   of   less   than 
effective    utilization    of    the    manufacturing 
labor  force    Poor  workmanship  Is  evidenced 
by  the  continual  high  rates  of  rejection  and 
MRB   actions   which   result   In    rework   that 
would  not  be  necessary  If  the  workmanship 
had  been  good    This  raises  a  question  as  to 
the    effecUveness    of     the    PRIDE     program 
which    was   designed    to   motivate    personnel 
towarc  excellence  of  performance  as  a  result 
of  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  for  the 
end   product.   As   brought   out   elsewhere   In 
th:s  report,  the  ability  of  Manufacturing  to 
plan  and  execute  Its  Usks  has  been  severely 
limited  due  to  continual  changing  engineer- 
ing Information  and  the  lack  of  visibility  as 
to  the  expected  availability  of  the  engineer- 
ing Information.  Recognizing  that  overtime 
shifu  are  necessary  at  thU  Ume.  It  U  our 
view  that  strong  and  knowledgeable  super- 
vision of  these  overtime  shlfU  U  necessary, 
and    that   a   practical   system   of   measuring 
work  accomplUhed  versus  work  planned  must 
be  Implemented  and  used  to  gauge  and  to  Im- 
prove  the   effectiveness   of   the   labor  force 
The  condition  of  hardware  shipped  from  the 
factory,   with   thousands   of   hours  of   work 
to    complete.    Is    unsatisfactory    to    NASA 
SAID  must  complete  all  hardware  at  the  fac- 
tory and  further  Implement,  without  delay 
an  accurate  system  to  cerUfy  configuration 
of   delivered    hardware,    properly   related    to 
the  DD  280 

I  Quality:  NAA  quality  is  not  up  to  NASA 
required  standards  This  U  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  "correction"  EC's  and 
manufacturing  discrepancies.  ThU  deficiency 
la  further  compounded  by  the  large  number 
of  discrepancies  that  escape  NAA  Inspectors 
but  are  detected  by  NASA  Inspectors.  NAA 
must  Uke  Immediate  and  eflecUve  action  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  workmanship  and  to 
tighten  their  own  Inspection  Performance 
goals  for  demonstrating  high  quality  must 
be  established,  and  trend  daU  must  be  main- 
tained and  given  serious  attention  by  Man- 
agement to  correct  this  unsatisfactory 
condition 

J  Following  are  additional  observations 
and  findings  that  have  resulted  from  dis- 
cussions during  the  Review  Most  of  them 
are  covered  In  more  detail  in  the  appended 
sub-team  reports  They  are  considered  sig- 
nificant to  the  obJecUve  of  improving  NAA 
management  of  our  programs  and  are  there- 
fore highlighted  In  thU  section  of  the  re- 
port: 

1  SAID  must  assume  more  responsibility 
and  Initiative  for  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grams, and  not  expect  step-by-step  direction 
from  NASA 

3  SAID  must  establish  work  package  man- 
agement  techniques   that   effectively   define. 
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integrate,  and  control  ptrogram  tasks,  sched- 
ules, and  resource  requirements. 

3.  SAID  must  give  concurrent  attention  to 
both  present  and  downstre&m  tasks  to  halt 
the  alarming  trend  of  crisis  operation  and 
neglect  of  future  tasks  becaiLse  of  concen- 
tration on  today's  problems. 

4.  A  quick  response  capability  must  be 
developed  to  work  critical  "program  pacing" 
problems  by  a  short-cut  route,  with  follow- 
up  to  ensure  meeting  normal  system  re- 
quirements. 

5.  S&ID  must  maintain  a  current  list  of 
open  Issues  and  unresolved  problems,  «lth 
clear  responsibility  assigned  for  resolving 
these  and  Insuring  proper  attention  by  Pro- 
gram and  Division  Management. 

6.  Effort  needs  to  be  applied  to  simplify 
management  systems  and  end  products. 
There  must  be  greater  emphasis  on  making 
today's  procedures  work  to  solve  today's 
problems,  and  less  on  future,  more  sophisti- 
cated systems.  The  implementation  and  ad- 
herence to  prescribed  systems  should  be 
audited. 

7.  NAA  must  define  standards  of  perform- 
ance for  maintaining  contracts  current  and 
then  establish  internal  disciplines  to  meet 
these  standards.  Present  undeflnltlzed  sub- 
contracts and  outstanding  change  orders  on 
the  S-II  prime  contract  must  be  definitized 
without  delay. 

CONCLUSIONS     AND     aECOUMXMDATXONS 

The  NASA  Team  views  on  existing  defi- 
ciencies In  the  contractor's  management  of 
the  S-n.  and  CSM  Programs  are  highlighted 
in  this  section  of  the  rep>ort  and  are  treated 
In  more  detail  in  the  appended  sub-team  re- 
ports. The  findings  are  expressed  frankly 
and  result  from  the  team's  work  In  attempt- 
ing to  relate  the  end  results  we  see  In  pro- 
gram conditions  to  fundamental  causes  for 
these  conditions. 

In  most  instances,  recommendations  for 
Improvement  accompany  the  findings.  In 
some  cases,  problems  are  expressed  for  which 
the  team  has  no  specific  recommendations, 
other  than  the  need  for  attention  and  res- 
olution by  NAA. 

It  is  not  NASA's  intent  to  dictate  solutions 
to  the  deficiencies  noted  In  this  report.  The 
solution  to  NAA's  internal  problems  is  both 
a  prerogative  and  a  responsibility  of  NAA 
Management,  within  the  parameters  of 
NASA's  requirements  as  stated  In  the  con- 
tracts. NASA  does,  however,  fully  expect  ob- 
jective, responsible,  and  timely  action  by 
NAA  to  correct  the  conditions  described  In 
this  report. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  CSM  incentive 
contract  conversion  proceed  as  now  planned. 

Incentivlzation  of  the  6-n  Program 
should  be  delayed  until  NASA  Is  assured  that 
the  S-II  Program  Is  under  control  and  a  re- 
sponsible proposal  Is  received  from  the  con- 
tractor. 

Decision  on  a  follow-on  Incentive  contract 
for  the  CSM,  beyond  the  present  contract 
period,  will  be  based  on  contractor  p>erform- 
ance. 

It  is  recommended  that  NAA  respond  to 
NASA,  by  the  end  of  January  19M,  on  the 
actions  taken  and  planned  to  be  taken  to 
correct  the  conditions  described  in  this  re- 
port. At  that  time,  NAA  is  also  to  certify 
the  tasks,  schedules,  and  resotiroe  require- 
ments for  the  S-II  and  CSM  Programs. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  the  same 
NASA  Review  Team  re-vislt  NAA  during 
March  1966  to  review  NAA  performance  In 
the  critical  areas  described  In  this  report. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  A.  ALBERTSON, 
PRESIDENT,  WISCONSIN  STATE 
UNIVERSITY,  STEVENS  POINT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  I.AIRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  brought  tragedy  and  loss 
to  thousands  of  American  families  from 
coast  to  coast.  Most  of  these  have  been 
personal  tragedies  in  the  sense  that  the 
fine  young  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  fighting  their  coimtry's  cause  in 
Vietnam  were  Just  beginning  their  ca- 
reers and  had  not  yet  made  an  impact 
in  what  would  have  been  their  chosen 
field  or  profession  or  vocation. 

For  hundreds  of  these  boys,  we  wiU 
never  know  what  contribution  they 
might  have  made  to  their  communities 
and  their  nation  had  their  lives  not 
been  cut  short  by  the  cruel  and  indiCfer- 
ent  conseQuences  of  war. 

One  of  the  very  tragic  byproducts  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  however,  was  not 
caused  by  enemy  bullets  or  mortars  or 
antiaircraft  fire.  It  was  an  accident, 
tragic  accident  that  could  have  hap- 
pened here  in  the  United  States  or  any- 
where— an  accident  in  which  a  plane 
crash  Into  the  side  of  a  mountain  during 
a  storm  claimed  the  lives  of  eight  dis- 
tinguished educators. 

One  of  those  educators,  the  leader  of 
the  group,  was  a  close  friend  of  mine. 
More  than  that,  he  was  a  leader  in  edu- 
cation in  Wisconsin,  the  President  of 
Wisconsin  State  University  at  Stevens 
Point. 

Like  most  of  our  war  casualties  in 
Vietnam,  Jim  Albertson  was  a  young 
man — not  a  youth  in  his  twenties  ■with 
the  wonders  of  the  world  beckoning  him 
to  a  promising  and  challenging  career — 
but  a  young  man  of  41  who  had  already 
served  5  years  as  President  of  WSU, 
Stevens  Point. 

His  feet  were  planted  firmly  on  the 
ground;  he  knew  what  he  was  and  what 
he  was  about  and  he  brought  dynamic 
leadership  and  vision  to  a  youthful  but 
maturing  university  system  in  our  State. 

It  has  been  said  of  Jim  Albertson  and 
the  members  of  his  team  in  Vietnam  that 
they  were  men  of  great  courage  who  gave 
their  lives  for  a  cause  in  which  they  be- 
lieved deeply. 

Of  this,  there  can  be  no  question. 

These  men  with  Jim  Albertson  as  their 
leader  were  frontline  soldiers  in  the  long- 
range  war  of  Ideas.  Their  weapons  were 
books  Instead  of  bullets.  Their  objective 
was  to  help  develop  universities  in  which 
young  people  of  Southeast  Asia  could 
seek  truth  to  guide  them  in  deciding  their 
own  destiny. 

Jim  Albertson  died  performing  his 
duties  and  discharging  his  obligations  as 
he  saw  them.  History  will  have  nothing 
to  say  about  the  individual  who  was  Jim 
Albertson  because  his  short  tenure  in  the 
role  of  shaping  our  educational  system 
was  too  brief  for  its  impact  to  be  felt 
on  a  broad  scale. 

But  those  of  us  who  knew  Jim  Albert- 
son  and  who  had  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  working  with  him  know  that 
his  contributions  to  Wisconsin  in  5  short 
years  were  Immense.  More  than  that. 
We  know  that  had  he  not  been  cut  short 
In  his  promising  career,  he  would  have 
made  further  substantial  contributions 
to  education,  not  only  in  our  State  and 
throughout  the  Midwest  but  in  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of  Jim  Albert- 


son  Is  an  Incalculable  loss.  Our  country  Is 
in  sore  need  of  men  of  his  caliber  arui 
vision.  He  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  •worked 
with  him  in  the  short  time  he  was  among 
us  as  a  leader  in  education  in  our  com- 
munity and  State. 

My  fondest  memory  of  Jim  goes  back 
to  1965  when  together  we  planned  "Edu- 
cation Day  in  Central  Wisconsin." 

The  principal  focus  of  "Education 
Day"  was  the  youth  leadership  workshop 
for  the  high  school  students  of  my  dis- 
trict. We  invited  two  upperclassmen 
from  each  of  the  64  high  schools  in  the 
Seventh  District  to  an  all -day  confer- 
ence. Francis  Keppel,  the  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  keynoted  the  day's 
activities  and  four  panels  were  set  up  on 
the  vital  issues  of  the  day. 

It  was  a  memorable  experience  for 
those  students  who  attended  and  Jim 
Albertson's  leadership  and  participation 
in  the  day's  activities  will,  I  know,  al- 
ways be  remembered  by  those  future 
leaders  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tributes  that  were 
paid  to  Jim  Albertson  in  the  newspapers 
of  our  State,  during  the  memorial  serv- 
ices that  were  held  for  him,  and  in  the 
Wisconsin  State  University  paper,  the 
Pointer,  give  a  small  indication  of  the 
measure  of  the  man  and  the  tremendous 
Impact  he  made  on  the  community  of 
Stevens  Point  and  central  Wisconsin  in 
his  5  years  of  service. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
these  materials  and  certain  other  state- 
ments and  remarks  be  Included  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  one  can 
say  when  such  a  tragic  loss  occurs.  My 
very  deepest  condolences  go  out  to  Jim's 
wife,  Janice,  and  his  five  children  who 
must  bear  the  heaviest  burden  in  what 
is  a  very  deep  loss  to  the  hundreds  of 
friends  Jim  Albertson  had  throughout 
the  country. 

The  materials,  referred  to  above,  fol- 
low: 

[Prom  the  Stevens  Point  Dally  Jotimal, 
Mar.  24,  1967] 

Ant    Crash   Kills   Statx   Educatobs 

The  president  of  Stevens  Point  tmlverslty, 
two  other  Wisconsin  educators  and  a  former 
assistant  director  of  the  state  college  system 
were  among  nine  persons  killed  Thursday  in 
a  plane  crash  In  Vietnam. 

All  were  members  of  a  state  dei>artment 
team  of  educators  who  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam since  January  studying  problems  of  col- 
lege and  high  school  education. 

The  victims; 

James  H.  Albertson,  41,  president  of  Ste- 
vens Point  State  university. 

A.  Donald  Seattle,  46,  dean  of  the  school  of 
business  and  economics  at  Whitewater  State 
university. 

Melvin  h.  Wall,  54,  head  of  the  department 
of  plant  and  earth  sciences  at  River  Falls 
State   university. 

Harry  Bangsberg,  38.  president  of  Bemldjl 
(Minn.)  State  college,  and  a  former  assistant 
director  of  state  colleges  In  Wisconsin. 

Vincent  P.  Conroy,  44,  lecturer  and  direc- 
tor of  field  studies  in  Harvard  university's 
center  for  research  and  development  on  edu- 
cational dlSerences. 

Arthur  D.  Pickett.  51.  director  of  the  hon- 
ors program  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Chicago  campus. 

Howard  J.  Johnshoy.  48,  dean  of  academic 
affairs  at  Qustaviw  Adolphiu  college,  St. 
Peter,  Minn. 
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:  La  PoU«tt«.  7a.  •t«c«  department  of- 
lleUl  warltla«  wltb  tbe  tctun.  no  close  rela- 
tlT*  at  tlM  WUooiuln  La  Pollettea. 
Alao  klUed  wa«  the  luUdentlOed  pilot 
Thm  Miiall  twin  engine  plane  in  which 
tlMy  wwe  flying  crashed  Into  the  aide  of  a 
moontals  aouth  of  Da  Nang  during  a  rain- 
•torm. 

Tb«  pl&ne  waa  operated  by  Air  America. 
»  charter  flrm  employed  by  the  United  States 
mlMlon  la  Vietnam  and  Laos  There  waa  no 
IntUcattOQ  that  the  plane  had  been  downed 
by  boatUe  Ore  The  weather  was  described  as 
"very  bad." 

LANDED    NCAS   DA    NANG 
•  •  •  •  • 

A  marine  patrol  went  in  by  helicopter  to 
brine  out  the  bodies 

Tb«  Mven  man  team  jf  educators  was 
wortOag  under  a  wa  000  contract  between 
th«  M^!tiox:y  for  International  development 
and  Stevens  Point  State  to  conduct  a  sun-ey 
of  blfhar  education  in  Vietii;\m 

Tha  group  was  to  recommend  methods  of 
Improving  the  Vietnamese  educational 
•yatem. 

Tha  taam  had  been  In  Vietnam  since  the 
flrat  week  In  January  and  was  due  to  leave 
Apr.  1. 

APPOINTED     IN      1»S2 

Albartaon  waa  named  president  of  Stevens 
Point  In  July.  19«2,  and  w.is  Inaugurated  In 
April.  1M3.  as  the  youngest  president  In  the 
nlna  acbool   state   university  system 

Ha  cama  to  Stavena  Point  from  Ball  State 
Taacbarm  college.  Muncie.  Ind  .  where  he  was 
•aMatent  to  the  president  and  executive  as- 
■Utent  to  the  president  from  1957  to  1962 
Ha  and  hla  wife  had  Ave  children 

Baattla  was  the  specialist  In  the  field  of 
bliainaaa  education  for  the  team  He  had 
baan  at  Whitewater  since  19<Sa  Previously 
ba  bad  baan  at  St  Cloud  i  Minn  i  State  col- 
lega. 

Ba  alao  had  been  supervisor  of  business 
aducatlon  for  the  Minnesota  department  of 
aduc»tton  for  six  years  He  had  been  vlce- 
praatdant  of  the  National  Business  Teach- 
•ra  aaaoeUtlon  He  and  his  wife  were  the 
paiwnte  of  four  children. 

Wall  joined  the  River  I^lla  faculty  In  1940 
and  waa  named  head  of  the  department  after 
a  reorgMilzatlon  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
in  1M6.  Ha  bad  been  a  soil  conservationist 
In  Vamon  county  and  a  high  school  agn- 
culttire  teacher  at  Roberts  before  moving  to 
Rlvar  Palla.  He  was  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren. 

Banciberg  was  named  president  of  Bemidjl 
Stete  college  in  1904  He  was  executive  sec- 
retery  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Co-ordinat- 
ing Council  of  St  LouU  at  the  Ume  He  had 
baan  on  the  state  college  board  of  regents 
from  1090  to  1963 

TAOGHT    AT    KAU    CLAIXK 

Bangabarg.  a  La  Crosse  native,  attended 
La  Croaaa  State  college  and  taught  at  Eau 
Clalra  Steta  college  from  1956  to  1959  His 
faUiar.  Boy  L  Bangsberg,  is  reUred  editor  of 
tha  La  Croaaa  Tribune 

Bangsberg  was  the  father  of  five  children 
H«  waa  to  meet  his  wife.  Trudy.  In  London 
after  the  Vietnam  study  for  a  European 
vacation  before  returning  to  Minnesota 

La  FoUette  received  hla  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1917 

(From    the    Stevens    Point    Dally    Journal. 
Mar   25.  19671 


Ds.  Jajc^ 


-A   SraciAi. 


H.     ALCBTSON- 
IlfDrVXDUAL 

TlM  tintlmely  death  In  Vietnam  of  Dr 
Jamaa  H.  Albertson  is  a  tragedy  of  shocking 
magnltode.  HU  contributions  in  the  circles 
In  wbleb  he  moved  in  his  brief  span  of  years 
already  ware  so  tremendous  that  It  staggers 
tha  Imagination  to  contemplate  how  much 
mora  ba  would  have  added  in  the  future 
wera  ba  not  ao  suddenly  taken  from  us. 


Dr  Aibertaon  waa  undeniably  an  outstand- 
ing man  of  rare  special  qualities  Time  alone 
can  assuage  the  grlel  that  will  t>e  borne  by 
the  family  to  which  he  was  so  devoted  and 
dedicated.  Theirs  Is  the  greatest  loss,  fur  It 
was  with  them  and  for  them  that  he  lived 
his  life 

Beyond  this  Is  the  Immeasurable  loss  also 
to  Wisconsin  State  Uiilvenilty  There  Is  an 
unmistakable  Aibertaon  label  on  much  that 
has  taken  place  there  m  recent  years,  not 
only  in  physical  facilities,  but  In  standards 
of  academic  excellence  This  Is  where  he 
achieved  his  nne.st  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  education  The  pity  Is  that  It  ends 
so  soun 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  as  a  community 
good  friend  and  neighbor  As  university 
president  he  worked  tirelessly  to  bring  about 
harmony  and  understanding  between  campus 
and  community  He  shouldered  the  immense 
problems  of  campus  expan.^lon  that  ci>uld 
not  t>e  delayed  or  postponed,  directing 
campus  authorities  in  the  earnest  endeavor 
to  make  the  Impact  of  the  expansion  cause 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  area 
and  Its  taxpayers 

The  death  of  Dr  AlberUon  will  affect  the 
Wisconsin  State  University  .system  In  coun- 
cils at  this  level  he  had  demonstrated  the 
qualities  of  leadership  that  had  t>een  ap- 
parent to  the  group  that  had  selected  him 
in  the  Orst  place  when  he  itjok  office  as  the 
yoinnfest  president  In  the  state  university 
system 

Dr  Albertson's  destiny  as  a  national  leader 
In  education  wa.s  apparent  In  the  assign- 
ment in  Vietn.im  which  led  to  the  tragic 
accident  that  ended  his  life  HU  being  there 
on  a  mission  to  aid  In  educational  improve- 
ment for  a  leas-favored  pe<-iple  Is  Indicative 
of  his  concern  for  the  Implementation  of 
education  as  one  of  the  keys  to  world  peace, 
order  and  progress 

He  was  an  example  of  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  fine  qualities  rarely  found  in  a  single 
Individual  Vigorous.  Imaginative  Inventive. 
bold,  resourceful,  articulate,  he  waa  a  model 
of  personal  Integrity  and  Individual  high 
quality  The  excellence  of  hu  Intellect  in- 
variably brought  logic  and  reason  to  discus- 
sions In  which  he  was  a  participant  Dedi- 
cated to  the  beat  that  could  be  achieved 
through  education,  he  was  an  Intellectual 
leader  In  contriving  means  by  which  educa- 
tion could  be  put  to  more  widespread  use 
In  serving  all  of  society 

Sympathetic  In  his  appreciation  of  the 
problems  of  others,  he  had  the  ability  to 
understand  them  and  when  necessary,  to 
bear  with  dignity  hLs  own  dlaappxilntments 
when  conditions  prevented  him  from  attain- 
ing worthy  goals 

Stevens  Pointers  have  long  speculated  on 
how  long  we  would  be  able  to  keep  Dr  Al- 
bertson here  His  obvious  destiny  was  for 
higher  position  with  greater  responsibility 
to  better  utilize  his  great  talents  for  the 
cause  of  education  We  expected  one  day  to 
lose  him.  but  certainly  not  In  this  harsh, 
tragic  manner 

When  our  tears  fall  away,  let  us  direct  our 
thoughts  to  the  great  good  fortune  that  Is 
ours  because  Dr  Aibertaon  was  one  of  us. 
even  for  such  a  brief  span  of  lees  than  Ave 
years  He  enriched  our  lives,  and  he  In- 
fluenced conditions  that  will  mean  benefits 
to  the  community  and  the  university  for 
many  decades  to  come. 

(Prom     the    Stevens    Point     Dally    Journal. 
Mar    24.    1967| 

AXBEITSON  KU-LKO  IN  VlXTNAM  Al«  CLASH 

A  plane  crash  on  a  rainy  Asian  mountain- 
side Thursday  afternoon  took  the  life  of 
James  H.  Albertson.  41.  president  of  Wiscon- 
sin State  University-Stevens   Point. 

Killed  with  him  In  South  Vietnam  were 
six  other  educators  on  a  study  mission,  a 
US  Agency  for  International  Development 
ofBclal  and  the  pilot 


Two  of  them.  Dr  Melvln  Wall  of  River 
Palls  aiul  Dr  A  Donald  Seattle  of  White- 
water, were  from  Wisconsin,  and  a  third  one, 
President  Harry  Bangsberg  of  Bemldji 
(Minn  )  Stete  College,  was  a  former  Wiscon- 
sin realdent. 

They  apparently  died  Instantly  when  their 
small  twin-engined  plane  hit  the  mountain 
north  of  Da  Nang 

President  Albertson  left  here  Jan.  2  to 
head  a  team  studying  higher  education  In 
Vietnam  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  he  waa  to  have  come  home 
next  month. 

The  Associated  Press  said  the  plane  had 
left  Saigon  and  was  bound  for  Hue.  360  miles 
to  the  north  and  the  site  of  one  of  the 
universities  the  group  was  studying 

The  pilot  landed  at  Da  Nang,  about  80 
miles  from  Hue.  when  the  weather  became 
bad  It  cleared  temporarily  and  the  flight 
resumed,  but  rain  clouds  reportedly  closed  In 
again  before  the  crash 

The  plane  was  operated  by  Air  America, 
a  charter  Arm  employed  by  the  U.  S  mission 
In   Vietnam  and  Laos. 

A  Marine  patrol  reportedly  flew  in  by  hel- 
icopter  to  bring   the   bodies  out. 

Word  of  the  tragedy  waa  received  by  uni- 
versity officials  here  at>out  Sam  today,  and 
they  notified  the  Albertson  family  and  rela- 
tives of  the  other  victims 

A  memorial  service  for  President  Albert- 
son  has  been  tentetlvely  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day afternoon  or  Wednesday  morning  at  St 
Paula  Methodist  Church  here.  Interment 
will  teke  place  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  follow- 
ing cremation. 

A  memorial  fund  has  been  estebllshed  in 
President  Albertson's  name,  and  the  family 
has  requested  that  flowers  be  omitted. 

The  Boston  Funeral  Home  Is  in  charge 
of   local   arrangements 

President  Alt>ertson  came  to  Stevens  Point 
In  July  1962  to  succeed  William  C.  Hansen, 
who  retired  and  Is  now  a  stete  senator 

He  waa  36  then,  and  the  youngest  presi- 
dent  In   the  Stete   University  system 

Before  coming  here,  he  was  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  Ball  State  College 
In  Muncie.  Ind 

President  Albertson,  who  lived  at  617  Lln- 
wood  Ave  ,  Park  Ridge,  waa  married  and  the 
father  of  Ave  children. 

Born  Sept  3.  1925,  In  Brush,  Colo  ,  he  was 
a  son  of  Dr  and  Mrs  Cyrus  B  Albertson  HU 
father,  a  Methodist  minister,  died  about  a 
year  ago,  and  hU  mother  lives  In  Seattle, 
Wash 

President  Albertson  graduated  from  high 
schix>l  In  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  then 
served  In  the  Coast  Ouard  from  August  1943 
to  June  1946,  spending  two  years  In  the 
Paclflc 

On  Aug  26.  1948.  he  was  married  In  Colo- 
rado Springs  to  the  former  Janice  S    Gray 

He  received  his  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  from  Colorado  Stete  College  at  Gree- 
ley, and  hU  doctorate  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity In  California 

In  1949  50  be  was  a  high  school  teacher  In 
Seattle,  and  from  1952  56  he  taught  at  Colo- 
rado Stete 

He  went  to  Ball  Stete  In  1967.  after  receiv- 
ing hU  doctorate. 

His  children  are  Stephen  M  .  18.  Cynthia  L  . 
16.  Charles  P..  13.  Phillip  N  ,  12.  and  Richard 
A  .  9 

President  Albertson  was  a  member  of  St 
Paul's  Methodist  Church,  was  active  In  the 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  a  direc- 
tor of  Citizens  National  Bank. 

Victims  of  the  crash,  besides  President  Al- 
bertson, were: 

Dr.  Wall,  professor  of  agriculture  at  River 
Palls  Stete  University. 

Dr.  Howard  Johnshoy.  dean  of  academic 
affairs  at  Oustevua  Adolpbus  College,  St. 
Peter.  Minn. 

Dr.  Seattle,  dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
and  Economics  at  Whitewater  State  Univer- 
sity. 
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Dr.  Bangsberg.  president  of  Bemldji  Stete 
and  former  assutant  to  the  director  of  tha 
Wisconsin  stete  university  system. 

Dr.  Vincent  F.  Conroy,  a  lecturer  and  direc- 
tor of  field  studies  In  Harvard's  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  on  Educational 
Differences. 

Dr.  Arthur  D.  Pickett,  director  of  honor 
programs.  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago. 

Robert  La  Follette,  an  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  official  stetloned  at  Sai- 
gon. La  Follette  was  a  Harvard  graduate  and 
former  professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He  reportedly  was  not  related  to 
the  famous  Wisconsin  political  family. 

The  pilot  was  not  Identified. 

Dr.  Beattle,  a  University  of  Minnesote 
graduate,  had  been  at  Whitewater  since  1962. 


WSU  Grew  Rapidly  Undek  Ai.bext80N 

WUconsln  Stete  University  had  Just  over 
2.000  Btudente  when  James  H.  Aibertaon  be- 
came president  In  1962. 

It  was  obviously  entering  a  period  of  ex- 
pansion, but  the  rate  was  only  dimly  forseen. 
During  President  Alberteon's  five  years  here, 
the  unlverUty  was  to  grow  more  than  In  Ite 
first  68  years. 

In  1962.  the  state  predicted  a  1970  enroll- 
ment of  4.500  at  WSU.  ThU  projection  has 
had  to  be  revised  several  times.  Last  fall,  the 
student  population  passed  5,000,  and  by  next 
fall  It  Is  expected  to  exceed  6,000. 

The  campus  grew  accordingly — the  Science 
Building,  the  new  classroom  building,  resi- 
dence halls  and  residence  centers  on  the 
north  campus,  and  the  addition  to  the  Uni- 
versity Center  were  all  completed  during  his 
presidency,  though  some  were  begun  under 
hU  predecessor.  William  C.  Hansen. 

Academic  offerings  grew,  and  the  name  of 
the  stete  college  system  was  changed  to 
stete  university  in  recognition  of  Its  broader 
role  here  and  In  other  cities. 

With  growth  came  Inevlteble  problems. 

During  the  19508  and  early  '608,  the  uni- 
versity had  to  expand  where  land  was  avail- 
able, and  this  resulted  In  a  divided  campuB, 
split  by  a  belt  of  reeldenlal  property. 

I*resldent  Alberteon  sought  to  Join  the  two 
segments.  This  brought  opposition,  because 
It  meant  buying  homes  and  closing  streete, 
but  he  felt  It  was  a  price  WSU  had  to  pay  for 
a  unified  campus. 

It  was  a  message  which  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  across  to  the  community. 

As  early  as  October  1962  President  Albert- 
son  had  talked  openly  of  bis  hopes  for  closing 
parte  of  Btenley  and  Franklin  Streete  as  part 
of  a  lang-range  campus  plan — currently  a 
controversial  topic. 

Last  year,  he  fought  a  losing  battle  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  a  shopping  center 
In  an  area  where  he  felt  it  would  disrupt  the 
campus. 

But  on  the  whole,  he  waa  imusually  suc- 
cessful in  guiding  the  university's  expansion. 
With  a  gift  of  diplomacy,  he  eased  most  of 
the  growing  pangs  accompanying  the  ex- 
ploding student  population,  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  climb  to  10.000  by  1976. 

President  Albertson's  influence  extended 
beyond  the  campus  and  the  stete. 

Last  November  he  waa  named  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Association  of  Stete  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  and  he  waa  a  leader 
Ui  other  educational  organizations  and 
served  on  many  other  special  projecte. 

Sorrow  Voiced  at  Albertson's  Death 
Shock  and  sorrow  were  expressed  today  by 
leaders  In  education  and  other  fields  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  President  James  H.  Al- 
bertson of  Wisconsin  State  University-Stev- 
ens Point. 
Stetemente  Included — 
Gov.  Warren  Knowles :   "Wisconsin  has  sus- 
tained a  tragic  loss  with  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent James  Alberteon.  Not  only  waa  be  an 


oiutatanding  adminlstrator-edticator,  but  a 
dedicated  puldlo  servant.  All  of  the  citizens 
of  the  atato  have  sustained  a  great  loss,  and 
I  am  aura  Join  with  me  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  tha  family,  faculty  and  studente." 

Gordon  Haferbecker,  acting  president  of 
WSU-Stevena  Point: 

"This  is  a  great  shock  to  all  of  us.  We  were 
all  looking  forward  to  Preeldent  Albertson's 
return  to  the  campus  In  April.  His  boundless 
energy,  idealism  and  warm  personality  af- 
fected everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. We  at  the  university,  both  students  and 
steff,  know  that  a  truly  great  educator  has 
been  loet.  We  have  also  lost  a  dear  friend." 

Mrs.  Mary  Williams,  Stevens  Point,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regente : 

"President  Albertson  brought  to  the  presi- 
dent's office  here  his  dedication  to  the  Im- 
portence  of  education.  His  capacity  for  hard 
work,  his  Idealism,  his  persuasive  and  enthu- 
siastic personality  were  tested  during  the 
changes  and  crises  In  this  gro'wing  institu- 
tion. His  commitment  to  the  development  of 
a  better  world  through  educated  men  and 
women  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us." 

Eugene  McPhee,  Madison,  director  of  stete 
universities : 

"President  Albertson  and  the  members  of 
his  team  were  men  of  great  courage  who  gave 
their  lives  for  a  cause  in  which  they  believed 
deeply.  They  were  front-line  soldiers  In  the 
long-range  war  of  ideas.  Their  weapons  were 
books  Instead  of  bullets.  Their  objective  was 
to  help  develop  universities  In  which  young 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  could  seek  truth  to 
guide  them  In  deciding  their  own  destiny. 
The  regente,  fellow  faculty  and  staff  members 
and  Btudente  of  the  stete  universities  are 
shocked  by  this  tragedy  and  extend  deep 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  President  Al- 
bertson, Dean  Beattle  and  Professor  Wall  of 
our  system,  and  to  the  family  of  President 
Bangsberg,  who  served  for  many  years  with 
us." 

Rep.  Melvln  R.  Laird,  R-Marshfleld: 

"The  tragic  loss  of  Jim  Albertson  in  Viet- 
nam last  night  was  a  shock  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  and  revered  him  as  a  friend  and  who 
admired  his  outstending  work  in  higher  edu- 
cation In  central  Wisconsin.  The  btillding  Job 
that  Jim  Albertson  was  doing  for  higher 
education  will  be  sorely  missed  throughout 
our  state.  His  active  participation  in  commu- 
nity affairs  resulted  in  much  closer  ties  be- 
tween the  community  and  the  university. 
Words  are  always  Inadequate  to  describe  the 
deep  feelings  of  loss  and  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  a  close  and  dear  friend.  Though  young 
In  years,  Jim's  contribution  to  education  and 
his  untiring  zeal  in  his  work  will  live  on  after 
him  as  an  inspiration  to  those  who  follow. 
My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Jim's  wife, 
Janice,  to  his  children  and  to  all  his  friends 
and  neighbors  in  Stevens  I\>int  and  through- 
out the  country." 


"CotTLBN'T  Sat  No,"  Ban)  Albertson  of 
Mission 

'When  James  H.  Albertson  was  asked  a 
year  ago  to  head  a  mission  In  South  Vietnam, 
be  gave  It  lengthy  consideration  before 
agreeing. 

"In  the  final  analysis,  I  couldn't  say  no," 
be  commented. 

The  purpose  of  the  mission  was  to  study 
higher  education  In  war-ravaged  Vietnam, 
to  help  the  country  prepare  for  a  peaceful 
future. 

Ha  left  Stevens  Point  Jan.  2  and  was  to 
have  returned  next  month. 

His  death,  and  those  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  team,  does  not  necessarily  nullify 
their  elforta. 

They  had  already  filed  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  their  recommendations  for  Vietnam's 
public  universities,  and  this  co'uld  prove  a 
basis  for  changes  In  the  nation's  system  of 
higher  education. 

President  Aibertaon  returned  briefly  to 
Stevens  Paint  In  early  February  to  CH'ganlze 


a  team  which  will  study  secondary  education 
In  Vietnam. 

During  an  interview  then,  he  said  his  high- 
er education  team  was  trying  to  "operate 
under  Ambassador  Lodge's  motto — doing  not 
what  we  think  Is  good  for  American  educa- 
tion, but  what  is  good  for  Vietnamese  edu- 
cation." 

He  declared  it  would  be  "a  great  tragedy 
If  we  won  the  military  war  in  Vietnam  and 
pulled  out  at  this  time.  We  have  a  moral 
commitment  to  remain  and  help  the  country 
in  other  areas,  as  education." 

He  left  here  P^b.  11  and  was  to  have  re- 
turned home  again  April  20,  a  week  later 
than  the  other  members  of  the  team. 

During  his  absence,  Gordon  Haferbecker, 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs,  has  been 
acting  president. 

Eugene  McPhee  of  Madison,  director  of 
state  universities,  said  today  Haferbecker  will 
continue  in  this  role  until  a  permanent  suc- 
cessor is  named. 

Selection  of  a  new  president,  the  ninth  in 
WSU's  history,  will  be  made  by  the  Board 
of  Regente  of  the  State  University  system, 
but  the  timing  Is  uncerteln. 

The  board  will  meet  in  AfK-ll,  probably  on 
the  14th.  Normal  procedure  is  for  a  commit- 
tee to  conduct  a  nation vride  search,  screen 
appllcante  and  then  recommend  a  selection 
to  the  full  board. 

There  is  presently  in  existence  a  special 
board  committee  seeking  a  replacement  for 
President  Walker  Wyman  of  'Whitewater, 
who  recently  resigned.  President  Wyman  had 
been  appointed  in  1962  almost  slmtUteneous- 
ly  with  President  Albertson. 

■Whether  the  'Whlte'water  committee  will 
be  expanded  to  include  Stevens  Point,  or 
whether  a  new  committee  will  be  formed, 
will  probably  not  be  determined  iintll  the 
board  meete. 

President  Alberteon  was  regarded  as  a 
"comer"  in  the  field  of  education,  and  was 
knovm  to  have  had  offers  from  other,  larger 
universities. 

With  the  late  Regent  John  Thomson,  he 
led  a  fight  to  estebllsh  a  community  college 
system  in  Wisconsin — a  system  of  two-year 
institutions  offering  both  academic  and  tech- 
nical training. 

They  felt  community  colleges  were  needed 
in  an  increasingly  complicated  society  to 
raise  the  status  of  technical  training  tuad 
serve  more  young  people.  ITie  first  such  com- 
munity college,  or  "dual  track  institution," 
may  be  established  soon  at  Rhinelander. 

In  cooperation  with  Rep.  Melvln  R.  Laird, 
R-Marshfield,  President  Albertson  helpyed  lay 
the  groimdwork  for  bringing  a  federal  water 
jKillutlon  laboratory  to  Stevens  Point. 

The  lab,  to  be  started  next  year  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Maria  Drive  and  Reserve 
Street,  will  serve  the  upper  Mississippi  valley. 

More  recently,  he  and  John  JoenU,  presi- 
dent of  Sentry  Insurance,  cooperated  in  pur- 
chasing 156  acres  near  the  university  as  a 
future  Industrial  site.  The  property,  pur- 
chased by  Sentry,  is  to  be  used  by  scientifi- 
cally oriented  industries  which  can  draw  on 
the  telente  of  university  and  pollution  lab- 
oratory personnel. 

I  Prom  the  Stevens  Point  Daily  Journal, 

Mar.  25,  1967] 

Db.  James  H.  Albertson — A  Special 

INDIVIDUAI, 

The  untimely  death  In  Vietnam  of  Dr. 
James  H.  Albertson  Is  a  tragedy  of  shocking 
magnitude.  His  contributions  In  the  circles 
In  which  he  moved  In  his  brief  span  of  years 
already  were  so  tremendous  that  it  staggers 
the  imagination  to  contemplate  how  much 
more  he  would  have  added  In  the  future 
were  he  not  so  suddenly  taken  from  us. 

Dr.  Albertson  was  undeniably  an  outstand- 
ing man  of  rare  special  qualities.  Time  alone 
can  assuage  the  grief  that  'will  be  borne  by 
the  family  to  which  he  was  so  devoted  and 
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Th«lri  to  tb«  gr—tMt  loaa.  for  it 
w*a  with  them  and  for  th»n  that  b«  Ured 
hia   lite. 

BaiyDfid  thla  ia  th«  trnmeaanrable  Iom  also 
to  MTlMOBaln  8tat«  nnlv«ralty.  Tbon  la  an 
wwlatatefcble  Aibertson  label  cm  much  that 
h*«  takaa  place  there  tn  recent  yean,  not 
only  In  physical  faculties,  but  In  standarda 
of  acadaaiUc  excellence.  Thla  la  where  he 
•etUeiwd  hla  finest  contrlbuUona  to  the 
eaan  of  educatloci.  The  pity  u  that  it  eiula 


He  will  be  sorely  miiwed  as  a  oooununlty 
good  friend  and  neither.  Am  u&lTcralty 
prMlilaiit.  he  worked  tlreleaaly  to  bring  about 
harmony  and  understanding  between  cam- 
pv»  and  ooKununlty  He  shouldered  the  tm- 
iBMMa  probtanta  of  campus  espanalon  that 
could  not  be  delayed  or  poetponed.  dlrect- 
tnc  eampos  authorlUes  la  the  earnest  en- 
deavor to  make  the  impact  of  the  expan- 
•ion  CAuae  the  least  poastble  Inoonvenlence 
to  the  area  and  Ita  taxpayers. 

Tb«  death  of  Dr  AJbertaoa  will  aiTect  the 
Wtooonaln  State  University  system.  In  coun- 
oila  at  thla  level,  he  had  demonstrated  the 
qtialltlea  of  leadership  that  had  been  apptar- 
•nt  to  the  group  that  had  selected  him  In 
ttm  first  place,  when  he  took  office  as  the 
youncest  president  in  the  state  university 
aystem. 

Dr.  Albertson's  destiny  as  a  national  leader 
tn  education  was  apparent  in  the  aaslgnment 
In  Vtotnam  which  led  to  the  tragic  accident 
UuU  aaded  hia  life.  Hla  beuig  there  on  a 
mlaatoti  to  aid  In  educational  Unpruvement 
for  a  l«a»-favored  people  Is  indicative  of  his 
ooncem  for  the  Lm piementatl on  of  educa- 
tton  as  one  of  the  keys  to  world  peace,  or- 
der axMl  progress. 

Ha  was  an  example  of  a  unique  combl- 
njatlon  of  fljie  qualities  rarely  found  In  a 
■tngle  Individual  Vigorous,  imaginative,  in- 
ventive, bold,  resourceful,  articulate,  he  was 
*  model  of  personal  integrity  and  individual 
hl^  quality  The  exceUence  of  his  intellect 
Invariably  brought  logic  and  reason  to  dis- 
cuaalons  In  which  he  was  a  participant  Ded- 
Icatad  to  the  best  that  could  be  achieved 
through  education,  he  was  an  Intellectual 
1— dar  In  contriving  means  by  which  educa- 
tion could  be  put  to  more  widespread  use 
In  serving  all  of  society. 

Sympathetic  in  hla  appreciation  of  the 
proMema  of  others,  he  had  the  ability  to 
understand  them  axul  when  necessary,  to 
bear  with  dignity  his  own  disappointments 
when  conditions  prevented  him  from  at- 
taining worthy  goals. 

Stevens  Pointers  have  long  speculated  on 
haw  long  we  would  be  able  to  keep  Dr.  Al- 
bertson  here  His  obvious  destiny  was  for 
higher  position  with  greater  responsibility  to 
better  utlllBe  hla  great  talents  for  the  cau-se 
of  education.  We  expected  one  day  to  tree 
hlnj,  but  certainly  not  in  this  harsh  tragic 
manner. 

When  our  tears  fall  away,  let  na  dlr*ct  our 
thouglita  to  the  great  good  fortune  that  is 
ours  because  Dr  Albertson  was  one  of  us. 
•Ten  for  such  a  brief  span  of  lees  than  five 
yean.  He  enriched  our  lives  and  he  mflu- 
eneed  eoadlttona  that  will  mean  benefits  to 
the  community  and  the  university  for  many 
decades  to  come 

(From  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Dally  Tribune 

Mar   3S.  1»«7| 

Lo—  OF  Da    .AXBBaraow    aicd   Hib  Team   Wn.L 

Be  DXXPI.T  PO.T 

TlJe  loss  to  the  Midwest,  and  to  the  nation 
ma  a  whole.  In  the  tragic  deaths  of  eight  edu- 
cators In  a  Vietnam  plane  crash  defies 
BMaarute. 

Tbeee  were  young  men — comers  In  the  field 
of  higher  education— as  their  selection  for 
thla  State  Department  team  would  Indicate 

Or.  Jamea  Albertaon  headed  the  team  Ha 
had  be«n  president  of  Stevens  Point  State 
TJutvenrtty,   w*»lch   took  giant  stride*   under 


his  artmmi  strati  on.  At  the  age  of  41,  which  U 
yoting  for  the  poaltlon  of  leadership  he  bakl. 
bla  prof  seal  ofisl  horlaon  appeared  unhmlted. 

Tbe  others,  including  three  with  Wlaconala 
aaaoctationa,  were  also  just  approaching  the 
peaka  ot  their  careers. 

What  they  might  have  acrompllahed  will 
never  be  known.  Whether  the  bulk  of  their 
fliulln^  ooncemlng  educauooal  Improve- 
menta  tn  Vietnam  died  with  them  has  not 
ye<  bean  determined. 

We  share  with  his  family  and  friends  In 
Stevona  Point  the  grief  over  Dr  Albertson's 
untimely  death,  for  he  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  some  Of  the  aspirations  which  this  oom- 
munlty  has  had  In  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation 

The  breadth  of  his  vision  carried  beyond 
the  provincial  view  that  a  two-year  college  in 
Wisconsin  Rapids  might  pose  some  vague 
threat  to  the  state  university 

Rather,  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  com- 
munity college  concept,  and  stood  ready  to 
assist  with  profaaaional  staffing  from  his  own 
departments  for  thoee  llt>erai  arts  courses 
which  might  have  been  offered  here. 

Other,  and  younger,  men  are  also  losing 
their  lives  dally  in  Vietnam  We  continue  to 
hope  that  these  sacnficee  will  bring  to  th.it 
battered  nation  the  goals  which  we  espouse— 
freedom,  and  a  better  way  of  Ufe. 

[Prom  the  Stevens  Point  Journal,  Mar    25 

1967) 
D«      Al.BE«TSON     UialTED     RE3PXCT 

Stkv«ns  Poiwr  -Occasionally  we  come  la 
contact  with  a  person  we  develop  a  deep 
respect  for.  Someumee  this  reepect  Is  merited 
by  the  Individuals  position,  sometimes  by 
his  deeds  and  accomplishments  In  life  Some- 
times this  respect  arises  simply  because  of 
the  type  of  person  he  is  Rarely,  all  too  rarely, 
we  are  privileged  to  know  a  man  who  ob- 
viously warranu  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him  for  all  of  these  reasons.  Dr.  Jumes  Al- 
bertaon  was  such  a  man. 

In  altuaUons  Uke  this,  the  tendency  Is 
to  dwell  on  the  extent  of  the  loss  America 
is  much  fKXJrer,  for  It  Is  men  Uke  Dr.  Albert- 
son  who  shape  our  future  The  state  edu- 
cation system  has  a  void  which  will  be  filled, 
but  never  completely  Our  State  University, 
which  blossomed  under  his  touch,  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  fine  young  men  and  women 
for  our  society,  but  they  will  all  be  lacking 
the  fine  moulding  of  character  that  JiMt 
knowing  him  would  have  caused.  His  family's 
loaa,  of  course.  Is  beyond  relating. 

But  there  are  gains,  too  A  man  like  James 
Albertson  does  not  live  in  this  world  with- 
out enriching  it.  I  am  sure  his  efTorU  In 
Vietnam,  though  Interrupted,  will  result  In 
the  poeaiblllty  of  a  brighter  future  fi>r  his 
fellowman.  This  poaalblllty  will.  ulUmately, 
be  the  thing  which  will  win  the  war  for 
America  and  the  Vietnamese  people 

And  the  state  education  system?  The  peo- 
ple guiding  It  cannot  have  helped  but  learn 
from  this  educator,  for  he  had  ability  and 
vision  perhaps  even  beyond  many  on  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

W3D  has  had  Its  foundation  for  the  future 
con-structed  by  this  man,  and  this  alone 
cannot  but  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  who  will 
use  Its  facilities. 

Don't  let  me  forget  the  city  of  Stevens 
Point  and  Its  people  Our  benefits,  culturally 
and  economically,  have  been,  are  and  will  be 
considerable  due  to  his  and  the  university's 
Influence  Strangely  though,  there  are  many 
people  In  our  city  stlU  unable  to  appreciate 
this 

As  it  should  be,  his  family  Is  the  rlcheat 
In  what  he  has  gained  In  life  TTiey  have 
been  left  In  themselves  some  of  his  love  of 
fellowmen.  excellence  of  character,  and  con- 
viction of  purpoee. 

James  Albertson  was  a  man  among  men 
Sincerely, 

Roanrr   WDfN. 


PmMaxDBrr  Auiia-tsoM  amd  tioc  DNTvxxsrrT 
(By  Gordon  Haferbecker,  acting  president, 
campus  memorial  service  for  President 
James  H.  Albertson,  Mar  30,  I9«7) 
nve  years  ago.  In  July  of  19«2,  James  H 
Albertson  became  the  eighth  president  of 
Wisconsin  State  College,  Stevens  Point  He 
assumed  his  duties  at  a  time  when  the 
faculty,  the  student  tx)dy.  the  physical  plant. 
and  the  curriculum  were  In  the  midst  of  a. 
dramatic  expansion.  Ten  years  earlier  the 
college  had  become  a  multt-purpoee  Instltu- 
Uon.  offering  liberal  arte  degrees  In  addition 
to  teacher  education.  The  cooperative  gradu- 
ate program  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
was  in  Its  third  sununer;  college  enrollmeiu 
was  2.000. 

He  said,  "I  accept  the  presidency  of  this 
College  In  deep  humility  and  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  traditions  of  service  and  dedica- 
tion that  have  been  Important  In  Ita  his- 
tory. I  pledge  to  do  my  utmost  to  fulfill  the 
responsitkiiitiea  you  have  placed  Ln  my 
h.inds" 

Dr.  Albertson  same  to  his  new  task  with 
zest,  enthusiasm,  and  a  vision  of  what  this 
college  might  become.  Pate  gave  him  only 
four  and  a  half  years  to  translate  his  dreams 
Into  reality.  The  time  was  short  but  it  was 
long  enough  to  leave  a  permanent  Imprint 
upon  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  this  uni- 
versity. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  be 
Invited  the  faculty  to  develop  a  new  cou- 
sututlon  which  would  give  the  student  body 
and  faculty  a  broader  role  In  policy  making. 
This  challenge  was  accepted  and  during  that 
first  year  the  task  was  accomplished. 

The  university  administrative  structure 
was  reorganized  and  expajided  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  growth  of  student  body 
and  faculty.  Every  university  administrator 
was  challenged  to  examine  his  role  and 
function  and  to  eatablUh  goals  and  a  pro- 
gram of  action.  Weekly  breakfast  meetings  of 
administrators  provided  for  communication 
and  for  advice  and  counsel.  The  President 
urged  each  of  us  to  resolve  our  problems 
and  Issues  In  terms  of  principle,  not  of 
expediency;  In  terms  of  what  Is  best  In  the 
long  run  for  the  student  and  for  the 
university. 

President  Albertson  recognized  that  a 
strong  faculty  was  the  University's  greatest 
asset  and  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  build 
and  hold  such  a  faculty  In  a  time  of  Increased 
demand  for  professionally  trained  staff.  He 
challenged  the  der>artment  chairmen  and 
deans  to  reexamine  recrtiltment  methods  and 
to  find  new  ways  of  locating  good  person- 
nel. He  personally  interviewed  most  of  the 
pnjspectlve  faculty  members.  He  looked  for 
qualities  of  scholarship,  enthusiasm,  and 
concern   for  students. 

Under  the  President's  leadership  we  de- 
veloped an  extensive  program  of  orientation 
for  new  staff  members,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  university  past  and  present,  with 
the  community,  and  with  the  student  body. 
We  attempted  to  better  define  what  was  ex- 
pected of  a  faculty  member  In  teaching,  in 
service,  and  In  professional  growth.  An  Im- 
provement of  Instruction  committee  was 
established  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
Improving  the  quality  of  teaching  within 
the  university. 

The  service  role  of  the  university  was  ex- 
panded to  Include  the  offering  of  non-credit 
courses  and  courses  for  paper  Industry  per- 
sonnel. Together  with  Congressman  Laird. 
President  Albertson  brought  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  federal  water  resources 
laboratory  on  our  campus.  With  President 
Jonaa  of  Sentry  Insurance  plans  were  made 
to  acquire  land  near  the  campus  as  an  In- 
dustrial site  for  scientifically  oriented  In- 
dustries. 

Dr.  Albertson  projected  an  International 
role  for  the  University.  He  brought  Dr.  Bor- 
laaa  of  Philippine  Normal  University  to  the 
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campus  last  year  as  an  administrative  In- 
terne. This  year  we  have  a  library  Interne 
from  Central  America  and  an  exchange 
professor  from  Scotland.  He  hoped  to  work 
out  student  and  faculty  exchange  programs 
with  the  Philippines  and  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  encouraged  the  faculty  to  establish  a 
yearly  study  seminar  on  international  affairs. 
This  project  Is  in  Its  second  year.  In  his 
Inaugural  address,  the  President  said,  "In  my 
judgment  It  Is  Imperative  that  all  of  our 
students  know  something  about  the  people 
of  the  non  western  world — Latin  America, 
Africa,  the  Near  and  Par  East,  and  command 
an  understanding  of  their  culture  and  their 
history."  The  faculty  has  established  a  major 
In  Latin  American  studies  and  a  minor  In 
Russian  and  East  Central  European  Studies. 

His  greatest  effort  In  the  international 
area  was  the  one  to  which  he  gave  his  life, 
assisting  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  in  improv- 
ing their  whole  educational  program.  Por- 
tunately  the  work  of  the  higher  education 
team  was  nearly  complete  and  a  preliminary 
report  had  been  prepared.  The  work  will  be 
completed  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  Viet 
Nam's  educational  future. 

Dr.  Albertson  met  regularly  with  student 
leaders  to  discuss  their  alnis  and  desires.  He 
strove  to  utilize  the  residence  halls  and  uni- 
versity centers  for  a  maximum  contribution 
to  student  growth  and  development.  He  was 
always  willing  to  talk  to  students,  to  listen 
to  their  problems  and  questions. 

He  urged  he  faculty  to  develop  a  statement 
of  purpose  and  long  range  goals  for  the  Uni- 
versity. It  Is  significant  that  these  goals,  now 
stated  In  our  catalog,  are  given  as  charac- 
teristics of  the  Individual  student,  the 
learner,  as  he  becomes  an  educated  person. 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  Mr.  Albertson 
said  "The  primary  function  of  this  college  la 
to  teach  students.  The  student  was  the  rea- 
son for  establishing  an  educational  institu- 
tion In  Stevens  Point  and  Is  the  reason  for 
continuing  to  support  an  educational  pro- 
gram here.  The  question  of  what  to  teach 
and  what  to  learn  is  the  basic  problem  fac- 
ing this  college." 

To  mention  Just  a  few  other  dreams  that 
were  fulfilled  during  his  4V^  years,  we  have 
seen  the  establishment  of  a  Wisconsin  State 
University  Foundation,  the  Inauguration  of 
a  College  of  Pine  Arts,  a  new  definition  of  the 
role  of  the  University  Laboratoi^  School, 
active  participation  In  federal  educational 
and  research  projects,  new  concepts  of  cam- 
pus planning,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
learning  resources  center. 

President  Albertson  left  us  with  many 
challenges  which  will  require  our  attention 
and  efforts  for  years  to  come.  In  his  inau- 
gural address  In  1963  he  asked  the  faculty  to 
examine  the  curriculum  to  see  if  it  ade- 
quately met  the  needs  of  our  students.  He 
said,  "Is  what  is  going  on  now  In  the  college 
classrooms  the  best  use  of  the  hour  in  terms 
of  the  needs  and  goals  of  the  students,  the 
purpoee  of  the  course,  and  the  objectives  of 
the  Institution  and  the  society  It  serves?  .  .  . 
The  cold  hard  facts  about  the  world  in  which 
we  live  today  and  the  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities facing  present  and  futtire  genera- 
tions of  students,  require  that  they  receive 
an  Intensified  and  broadened  liberal  learn- 
ing. One  built  upon  the  past,  that  accurately 
refiecte  the  realities  of  the  present,  and 
equips  the  learner  to  meet  the  uncertainties 
of  the  future."  The  faculty  has  accepted  this 
challenge  but  the  task  Is  not  yet  completed. 

I  am  sure  that  the  University  will  want  to 
continue  to  expand  Its  role  in  international 
affairs  both  in  our  currlcular  program  and  in 
our  service  to  other  countries. 

Ttit  faculty  Is  preparing  a  revised  consti- 
tution, as  he  suggested,  recognizing  that  a 
University  which  now  has  6,000  students  and 
win  have  10,000  students  in  another  decade, 
needs  a  different  faculty  organizational 
structure  than  a  college  with  2,000  students. 

The  President  challenged   us  all  in  this 


conclusion  to  hla  Inaugural  address:  "as  we 
move  to  reappraiae  what  is  going  on  in  the 
classroom  in  terms  of  the  needs  and  goals  of 
our  students,  the  purjiose  of  the  course,  and 
the  objectlvea  of  the  college  and  the  society 
it  serves,  may  we  remember  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  bis  message  to  Congress, 
December  1,  1862: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate for  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
is  piled  high  with  difficulty  and  we  must  rise 
with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new,  so  we 
must  think  and  act  anew,  we  must  disen- 
thrall ourselves  and  then  we  shall  save  our 
cotintry."  To  this  President  Albertson  added, 
"and  then  we  shall  serve  our  state." 

The  world,  the  nation,  Wisconsin,  and 
Stevens  Point  have  lost  a  great  educational 
leader.  Students,  faculty,  and  staff  have  lost 
a  warm  personal  friend  who  was  concerned 
for  their  welfare.  His  family  has  loet  a  hus- 
band and  father  who  cherished  every  mo- 
ment that  he  could  spend  with  them. 

James  H.  Albertson's  work  Is  done.  May 
God  give  to  each  of  us  some  of  his  vision  of 
what  can  be,  some  of  his  dedication  to  prin- 
ciple, and  some  of  his  love  for  bis  fellow  man. 


MEMOaiAL  Sebvices  Set  roR  Da.  James 
Albertson 

Memorial  services  have  been  set  for  Dr. 
James  H.  Albertson  who  was  killed  in  Viet 
Nam  Thursday,  March  23.  First  services  will 
be  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church  In  Stevens 
Point  on  Tuesday,  March  28  at  2  pjn.  and 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Ted  Schwartz  with 
the  assistance  of  two  of  Dr.  Albertson's 
brothers. 

A  campus  memorial  service  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday,  March  30  at  the  WSU  Field- 
house.  Or.  William  Stielstra  is  in  charge  of 
this  service  which  will  be  conducted  by 
campus  ministers  along  with  Dr.  Gordon 
Haferbecker,  Acting  President. 

Official  information  from  H.  Ladenhelm 
who  was  on  the  AID  Viet  Nam  desk  in  Wash- 
ington, Indicates  that  recovery  operations 
are  still  not  complete  but  that  there 
definitely  were  no  survivors  to  the  crash. 
Both  Air  Force  and  Marine  teams  were  In- 
volved in  the  recovery  operations  and  the 
Ambassador's  plane  is  being  used  between 
Da  Nang  and  Saigon. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  accident 
was  weather  induced,  the  airplane  was  Air 
American  plane  which  was  a  X5S.  registered 
airplane  and  therefore  Is  under  F.A.A.  con- 
trol. The  PULA.  has  an  investigative  team  as- 
sembled and  their  safety  director  Is  on  the 
scene.  Deputy  Ambassador  Curran  also 
visited  the  scene  by  helicopter  shortly  after 
the  accident. 

The  survey  work  that  this  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  team  was  doing  in 
Viet  Nam  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
team  members  on  the  fatal  flight  and  ex- 
cellent preliminary  draft  of  the  survey  work 
has  already  been  mailed  to  all  the  agencies 
who  were  to  recMve  it.  The  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  AID  personnel  and  others  they 
select. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Albertson  and  five 
children.  Dr.  Albertson  was  survived  by  six 
brothers  and  sisters:  C.  Gene  Anderson,  a 
Methodist  minister  who  Is  district  super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist  Church  Oregon 
Conference  from  Portland,  Oregon;  Audrey 
McKnight,  a  faculty  member  from  Olympic 
Junior  College,  Bremerton,  Washington; 
Robert  G.  Albertson,  Director  of  Humanities 
at  the  University  of  Puget  Sound  at  Tacoma, 
Washington;  Mn.  Ruth  Hicks  of  Kennewlck, 
Washington;  Mrs.  Barbara  Johnson  of  Mat- 
awan,  New  Jersey  and  D.  Richard  Albertson, 
Director  of  Training  Programs  for  the  Wash- 
ington Educational  Association,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Memorial  services  tot  Dr.  Melvln  Wall,  i»y)- 
fessor  of  Plant  and  Earth  Science  at  River 
puis,  a  member  of  Dr.  Albertson's  team, 
will  be  held  at  2:30  p.m.  today  at  the  First 


Methodlfltt  Church  In  River  Falls.  Robert 
Lewis,  representing  the  WSU-Stevens  Point 
Foundation,  Inc.  and  Gilbert  Faust,  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  and  their  wives  will  repre- 
sent WSU-Stevens  Point  in  that  service.  A 
memorial  service  will  be  held  Wednesday. 
March  29  at  10  a.m.  In  St.  Peters,  Minn,  for 
Howard  Johnshoy  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
University  and  one  the  same  day  ait  1 :  30  pjn. 
on  the  campus  of  the  Bemldji  College  for  Dr. 
Harry  Bangsberg,  president  of  BemldJl,  both 
members  of  Dr.  Albertson's  team. 

Dr.  Albertson's  family  has  requested  that 
no  flowers  be  given  but  memorial  gifts  will 
be  accepted  by  the  WSU-Stevens  Point 
Foundation,  Inc.  and  by  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Church.  Both  will  be  used  for  educational 
purposes. 

Univeusitt  Memorial  Service  for  PREsroEur 
James  H.  Albertson 

Prelude:    John  M.  Thomas,  Organist. 

Invocation:  the  Reverend  Harris  T.  Hall. 

Anthem — "The  Eyee  of  All  Walt  Upon 
Thee,"  J.  Berger,  The  University  Choir. 

President  Albertson  and  the  University: 
Gordon   Haferbecker,   Acting   I^resldent. 

A  Student  Reflections:  Warren  Koetroskl, 
Student  Body  President. 

Selected  Readings:  Earl  Smith. 

Memorial  Silence. 

A  Prayer  for  the  University:  Monslgnor 
James  P.  Flnucan. 

Benediction — "Benedlctus  and  Hoaanna," 
Dietrich:   The  University  Choir. 

Poetlude. 

Wisconsin  State  University — Stevens  Point, 
10:00  Ejn.,  March  30,  1967.  Fleldhouse. 

Memorial  Services  roR  President  Albertson 

Conducted      at      St.      Paul's      Methodist 

Church,  Stevens  Point,  March  28,  1967 
(By  Rev.  Schwartz) 

We  are  gathered  here  In  the  sight  of  God 
and  In  His  house  to  honor  a  man  of  vision. 
What  constitutes  a  man  of  vision?  In  the 
first  place,  a  man  of  true  vision  Is  one  who 
Is  true  to  himself. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  once  penned  these 
words,  and  unless  I  Indicate  otherwise  In 
this  address  of  tribute,  they  will  be  from 
his  book.  Markings — "Don't  be  afraid  of  your- 
self," he  wrote.  "Live  your  individuality  to 
the  full  but  for  the  good  of  others.  Don't 
copy  others  in  order  to  buy  fellowship  or 
malce  convention  your  law  Instead  of  living 
the  righteousness.  To  become  free  and  re- 
sponsible— for  this  alone  was  man  created. 
And  he  who  falls  to  take  this  way  which 
could  have  been  his  shall  be  lost  eternally. 
A  man  of  vision  Is  not  only  alive  to  himself, 
but  to  his  world  as  well.  To  say  'yes'  to  life 
Is  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  say  'yes'  to 
oneself.  'Yes,'  even  to  that  element  in  which 
Is  most  unwilling  to  let  Itself  be  transformed 
from  a  temptation  into  a  strength." 

The  ancient  Goethe  said  that  life  is  what 
you're  alive  to.  It  is  not  only  life,  but  bread. 
To  be  alive  only  to  appetite,  pleasure,  pride, 
money-making,  and  not  to  goodness  and 
kindness,  purity  and  love,  history,  poetry, 
music,  flowers,  stars,  God  and  eternal  hope, 
is  to  be  all  but  dead. 

The  art  of  living  rightly  Is  Uke  all  arts;  it 
must  be  learned  and  practiced  with  Inces- 
sant care. 

A  man  of  vision  is  true  to  himself  and 
alive  to  his  world.  And,  therefore,  he  is  free 
to  give  himself  to  a  great  vision,  one  which 
you  can  fix  your  heart  upon  as  well  as  your 
eyes  and  your  efforts  and  make  your  life 
count.  Bishop  Ensley  once  said  the  way  to 
make  your  life  count  is  to  have  a  great  idea 
and  then  marry  it  and  settle  down  and  raise 
a  family. 

Hammarskjold  said  "Never  look  down  to 
test  the  ground  before  you  take  the  next 
step.  Only  he  who  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
far  horizon  will  find  his  right  road.  Life  only 
demands  from  you  the  strength  that  you  do 
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Cmiy  on*  feat  ii  poMibto.  not  to 
hmw  ran  mwmj.  Thia  u  oo«  of  Um  tblngs  that 
dtvtdM  and  aeparatea  tAom  few  frcm  ttye 
otpmc^im.  and  tHat  U  tbm  fact  tiiat 
P*'><>**  baT«  gr«at  vutona  and  can  give 
Uvea  to  them  And  it  Utarally  lUcka 
oot  all  o»w  tbem  in  everftbing  they  do. 
and  an.  and  ny.  But  those  or  lu  who  are 
■attaflad  wlih  dreaming  small— we  run  away 
vlMn  tbm  going  gata  rougli.  And  we  never 
naa  oar  full  strengtb." 

Now.  how  does  a  man  of  vlalon  affect 
oUiara.  Well,  in  the  flnt  place,  he  gives 
oUmt  paople  flta— eapeclaily  thoae  who  do 
not  abare  hla  vlalon.  People  with  great  vision 
mn  thoae  who  make  life  Utarally  uncom- 
fortabla  for  thosa  of  u«  who  are  amaller  than 
wa  ought  to  be— or  could  be.  People  simply 
do  not  understand  very  well  a  devoUon  to 
•♦»«*»  »  '*at  vlaloQ  and.  therefore,  the  man 
of  vision  Is  oontfoverslal.  He  Is  mlsunder- 
■tood  and  he  is  maligned  at  times.  Anyone 
who  haa  literally  devoted  hla  life  to  a  vl- 
alon— a  big  vlalon — drags  the  rest  of  ua  along. 
kind  of  In  the  wake. 

Thomaa  Carlyle  said  "A  man  lives  by  b«- 
Urvtng  aometblng.  not  by  debating  or  argu- 
ing about  many  things.-  Oh.  what  would 
lia{>pen  to  Wisconsin  State  Dnlverslty -Ste- 
vens Point  Lf  every  doorway  bad  this  across 
the  top  of  it! 

One  of  the  reasons  that  men  of  vision 
glva  tbe  rest  of  us  a  dlfflcult  time  la  the  fact 
that  a  person  who  has  really  devoted  his  life 
to  vision  Is  under  an  obligation  to  sacrlflce 
bU  laaaar  dreams— the  littleness  of  life,  and 
If  they  are  in  a  place  of  responsibility .  in- 
TOlvlng  lota  of  people,  then  if  this  vlalon  is 
to  be  kept  alive,  then  the  lesser  dreams  and 
the  littlenesses  of  the  people  who  work  with 
btm  whether  they  be  above  him  on  the  pack- 
!■«  ortar  or  below  him  makes  no  dlflerenre 
Tbalr  lltUeneaaes  and  their  small  dreams 
muat  be  sacrtflcad.  too  But  without  it.  the 
vlalon  woxild  die.  And  if  you  ve  given  your 
Ufa  to  that  vision,  then  so  would  the  spirit 
of  tha  man. 

Paul  Torneau.  the  Swiss  psychiatrist,  said 
tbat  life  Is  like  a  great  staircase.  The  strong 
can  cope  with  the  high  steps.  Throw  out  a 
Challenge  to  them  and  they  can  summon  up 
the  strength  required  for  a  veritable  rock 
fact.  The  weak,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  get 
dl«souraged  IX  faced  with  an  obstacle  that  is 
too  high— I  know  how  that  la.  And  to  doubt 
tbelr  own  capacity  to  tackle  it.  one  must 
hew  out  little  stepe  for  them  to  climb  one 
at  a  time.  They  take  fresh  courage  when 
•rantuaUy  they  have  been  able  to  climb  as 
high  aa  tbe  others.  Jim  AJbertaon  could  help 
hew  out  the  little  stepe  for  other  people,  but 
be  couldn't  do  It  for  all.  There  Just  wasn  t 
enough  time 

Tbe  people  who  play  it  safe  are  not  those 
^fao  fl'ra  their  Uvea  to  vlalon*  Thoae  who 
prafer  to  go  through  life  with  mincing,  small 
haalUtlng  stepe,  they  don't  like  It  when 
aomebody  cornea  by  who  is  a  man  of  vision 
They  always  want  to  go  faster  than  we  want 
to  go.  And  there  are  those  who  always  try 
and  atep  up  on  the  coat  tails  so  they  can 
ride  along  without  doing  anything  about  it. 
The  man  of  vision,  you  see.  sees  the  pano- 
rama and  the  horizon  while  the  rest  of  us 
•ee  only  a  few  feet  ahead  And  they  alio  leave 
the  overtones  of  life  which  most  of  us  do  not 
hear  because  we're  Just  not  tuned  in  to  this 
bigger  vlalon 

Again  I  quote  from  Hammarskjold.  "The 
more  faithfully  you  listen  to  the  voice  with- 
in jrou.  the  better  you  wUl  hear  what  Is 
•oundlng  outside,  and  only  he  who  listens 
can  ipeak."  Is  this  the  sUrtlng  point  of 
your  two  dreams?  To  be  allowed  tbe  clarity 
of  tolnd,  to  mirror  life  and  Impurity  of  heart 
to  mold  It.  Well,  this  U  how  the  man  of 
Tlaion  affects  others.  If  you  want  to  live  an 
eaay  life,  if  you  want  to  take  the  mincing. 
safe  stepa  through  life,  then  don't  ever  mar- 
ry Tlslon.  Dont  ever  give  your  Ufe  to  a  great 
panorama.  Because  you  cant  let  go. 

A  man  of  vision  is  remembered  when  he 
dlea,  not  for  what  he*  done,  even  though 


he  may  have  done  a  great  deal  Great  men 
of  vtaton  are  not  known  for  what  they  knew 
Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson  talked  about  such 
men.  He  said  the  comfort  of  meeting  men  of 
genius  Is  that  they  talk  sincerely  They  feel 
themselves  to  be  so  rich  that  they  are  above 
the  meanness  of  pretending  knowledge  which 
they  do  not  have  And  they  frankly  tell  you 
what  puszlee  them  Men  of  vision  are  not 
known  as  wl.se  men;  they  are  known  as  seera 
They're  not  known  for  what  they  do.  they're 
not  known  for  what  they  know  They're  not 
even  known  for  what  happened  to  them  We 
remember  AdUl  8tevenslon  not  because  he 
fell  dead  on  the  streeu  of  London  And 
that  fact  will  soon  be  forgotten  What 
happene  to  you  m  the  long  run  Is  Immaterial 
It's  whether  you  follow  jour  vision,  regard- 
less of  the  rl.sks. 

Not  too  long  before  he  met  hla  untimely 
death.  Hammarskjold  wrote  t^.!s  In  his  Mark- 
ings "To  tit  free,  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and 
leave  everything  behind,  without  looking 
b.ick.  to  say  'yes',  he  who  has  placed  himself 
In  God's  hands,  stands  free  vls-a-vls  men  " 
He's  entirely  at  ease  with  them  because  he 
has  granted  them  the  right  to  Judge  Ham- 
marskjold defined  maturity  among  other 
things  as  a  new  lack  of  self  consciousness  the 
kind  you  can  only  attain  when  you  become 
entirely  Indifferent  to  yourself  to  an  nbaolute 
ascent  to  your  fate  Men  of  vision  are  not 
remembered  for  what  they've  done,  or  for 
what  they  know,  or  for  what  happened  tf) 
th»m.  but  for  what  they  are  to  us.  when  they 
are  near  and  what  their  vision  me«ns  to  us. 
when  they  are  gone 

WilU.'»rn  Jdmea  once  said.  "Lives  based  on 
hivlng  and  acquiring  are  leas  free  And  lives 
based  either  on  doing  or  on  being  "  In 
Keats'  Iperian.  there  are  these  lines.  "For 
to  bear  all  naked  truths  and  to  envision  all 
circumstances  all  calm,  that  Is  the  top  of 
sovereignty  '  Men  of  vlalon  are  the  top  of 
sovereignty  Whether  we  like  them  or  not 
we  look  to  them  And  when  we  lose  them, 
the  loaa  la  profound.  For  theee  are  tbe  princes 
of  the  spirit  They  are  willing  to  risk  every- 
thing, even  life  itself,  for  the  larger  vision 
which  most  of  us  only  get  a  gllm;iee  of 
Jim  .\lbertson  was  such  a  man. 
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VrrA:   Jauks  U.  Albebtson 

I        PEltSONAL 

Name    James  Herbert  Albertson 

Home    address      817    Llnwood    Ave.    Park 
Rldi?e,   Stevens  Point.   Wisconsin   54481 

Home  Telephone  713  (Area  Code)  344 
5763 

Birth  Date  &  Place  3  September  192S, 
B.-iish.  Color.ido. 

Nationality  American  (Norwcglan-Oer- 
man-Freneh  ancestry) 

Mirttal  Status  Married  to  JsinJce  S  (Gray) 
Albertson.  5  children     4  boys.   1   girl 

Religion     Methodist 

Avocations  Beading,  canoeing,  sailing, 
theatre,  music. 

TVavel     United  States.  Canada.  Asia 

1.    KDtTCATION 

High  Sciiool  Colorado  Spring*  High 
School.  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado — Gradu- 
ated June  1943 

College 

Undergraduate:  Colorado  SUte  College, 
Greeley.  Colorcido,  History  Major — Degree 
granted  June  1940. 

M waters  Degree  Colorado  State  College. 
Greeley.  Colorado  Administration  Major  — 
Degree  granted  June  1953 

Doctorate  Degree;  Stanford  Unlveralty. 
Stanford.  Cal  .  Higher  Education  Major- 
Degree  granted  June  1957. 

Dissertation  Title  Influence  of  National 
Profeaalonal  Organization*  on  Program*  of 
Profesotonal  Education. 

3       CXTncaiKNCV 

Business  Retail  ice  cream,  Clothing  Sales- 
man.  Radio   Announcer,   Radio   Technician. 


(From  the  New  Pointer.  Mar.  30.  1»«7| 
UNTVDSrrT  MotTiNB  Jameb  H.  Albotson 
Wisconsin  State  University  has  gone  Intu 
moumlng  for  lu  Ute  president.  Dr.  James  H 
Albertson.  as  students,  faculty,  staff  and  ad- 
ministrators attend  memorial  service*  this 
week. 

Classroom  halls  stood  silent,  administra- 
tive offices  were  closed  aa  services  were  held 
In  the  University  Fleldhouae  on  Thursday 
morning. 

After  an  organ  prelude,  played  by  John 
Thomas.  WSU  Music  department.  Rev.  Ham» 
T  Hall  called  the  congregation  Into  prayer 
The  University  Choir  sang  the  anthem.  'The 
Eyes  of  AU  Walt  Upon  Ihee  " 

Acting  president  of  the  University.  Gordon 
Haferbecker.  read  parts  of  Jame*  H.  Albert- 
son  a  Inaugural  address  In  which  appears  his 
dedication  to  the  students.  "The  primary 
function  of  this  college  Is  to  teach  students.  ' 
and  to  the  faculty  wlilch  he  felt  were  needed 
to  build  a  strong  university.  He  had  only 
four  and  one-half  years  to  make  hla  dreams 
come  true. 

Haferbecker  stated  that  "The  world,  the 
nation.  Wisconsin,  and  Stevens  Point  havf 
lost  a  great  educational  leader"  and  asked 
"May  God  give  to  each  what  can  be.  some  of 
his  dedication  to  principle,  and  some  of  his 
love  for  his  fellow  man." 

Warren  Koetroakl,  Student  Senate  presi- 
dent, expressed  his  own  personal  reflections 
which  he  sununarlzed  In  three  word* — re- 
spect, admiration,  affection.  He  described 
him  as  a  man  to  be  respected,  not  Ju*t  be- 
cause of  his  high  position,  but  because  of  h.s 
poise,  confidence,  educational  training,  sin- 
cerity, and  great  personal  warmth. 


Earl  Smith,  WSU  speech  and  Drama  ma- 
jor, read  eelectlon*  of  poetry.  They  incltided 
Psalm  139 — The  Searcher  of  Heart*  U  Thy 
Blaker;"  part  of  "Markings"  by  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold— 

"Tomorrow  we  shall  meet. 
Death  and  I — 

And  he  shall  thrust  bis  sword 
Into  one  who  Is  awake."; 

"Lincoln.  Man  of  the  People"  by  Edwin 
Markham — 

"...  As  when  a  lordly  cedar  green  with 
boughs 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the 
hills 

And  leave*  a  lonesome  plaoe  against  the 
sky  .  .  ."; 

and  a  poem  written  by  President  Albertson's 
father,  a  Methodist  minister — ".  .  .  let  me 
follow  the  trail." 

The  readings  were  followed  by  a  memorial 
silence  and  then  a  prayer  for  the  university 
was  led  by  Monslgnor  James  P.  Finucan,  St. 
Joseph's  Church. 

The  University  Choir  closed  out  tbe  serv- 
ice with  "Benedlctus  and  Hosanna." 

In  addition  to  Preeldent  and  Mrs.  Albert- 
son's families.  U.S.  Congressman  Laird,  and 
State  Senator  Hansen. 

Rites  were  held  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Church  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  There  Rev. 
Theodore  Schwartz,  pastor  of  tbe  church, 
described  Dr.  Albertson  a*  a  man  of  vision 
to  the  congregation  which  crowded  tbe 
church. 

Throughout  his  speech,  be  used  quotes 
from  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold,  United 
Nations  Secretary  General,  who  also  met  hi* 
death  in  a  plane  crash. 

Two  of  the  President's  brothers,  Robert,  of 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  and  Gene,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
participated  In  tbe  afternoon  service.  They 
are  both  Methodist  minister*. 

Robert  Albertson  read  from  the  scriptures 
and  led  prayers;  Gene  Albertson  told  of 
Jamee  Albiertaon's  dreams. 

"Jim.  our  brother,  your  friend,  was  one 
who  sought  In  his  life  to  make  Christ  real," 
he  Bald. 

He  described  hi*  brother  aa  a  man  with 
a  special  love  for  the  sea.  Albertson  bad 
spent  hlB  youthful  years  on  the  shoree  of 
Puget  Bound  In  the  state  of  Washington. 

It  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  he 
so  loved  that  he  met  bis  death.  In  dying. 
Gene  said,  be  and  his  associates  gave  evi- 
dence that  there  are  people  In  the  United 
States  striving  for  reconstruction  and  peace. 
Surely  their  efforts  will  lead  to  consequence* 
that  are  unending. 

Also  taking  part  In  the  service  was  John 
M.  Thomas,  WSU  music  department,  who 
played  especially  selected  music  on  the 
organ. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Albertson's  families,  member* 
of  the  university  community,  and  towns- 
people, the  services  were  attended  by  edu- 
cators from  Ashland,  Eau  Claire,  La  Crosse, 
Madison,  Menomonle,  Oshkosh,  Plattevllle, 
River  Falls,  Superior,  and  Whitewater. 

The  Albertson  family  has  requested  that 
no  flowers  be  sent.  Instead,  gifts  may  be  sent 
to  the  James  H.  Albertson  Memorial  Fund, 
in  care  of  WSU-Stevena  Point  Foundation, 
Inc.  or  to  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church, 
Stevens  Point.  Both  funds  will  be  used  for 
educational  purposes. 

On«  Who  Was  "Widx  Awakx" 
(The  following  is  a  talk  given  by  Rev. 
Theodore  Schwartz,  Pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  church,  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
memorial  services  held  for  President  James 
H.  Albertson.) 

We  are  gathered  here  In  tha  sight  of  Ood 
and  in  His  bouse  to  honor  a  man  of  ylslon. 
What  constitutes  a  man  of  vision?  In  the  first 
place,  a  man  of  true  vision  1*  one  who  1*  true 
to  himself. 
I>ag    Hammarskjold    once    penned    these 


words,  and  tinles*  I  Indicate  otherwlae  in 
this  addreu  of  tribute,  they  will  be  from  bis 
hook,  MitrirtTigp — *a}on't  b«  afraid  of  your- 
self," ha  wrote.  "Live  your  Individuality  to 
the  full  hut  for  the  good  ol  others.  Don't 
copy  others  In  order  to  buy  fellowship  or 
make  oonyentlon  your  law  Instead  of  living 
"the  righteousness.  To  become  free  and  re- 
sponsible— ^for  this  alone  was  man  created. 
And  he  who  fall*  to  take  this  way  which 
could  have  been  his  ahall  be  loet  eternally. 
A  man  of  vision  Is  not  only  alive  to  himself, 
but  to  hi*  w<H'ld  as  well.  To  say  'yes'  to  life 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  say  'yes'  to 
oneself.  'Yes,'  even  to  that  element  in  which 
Is  moet  unwilling  to  let  Itself  be  transformed 
tram  a  temptation  into  a  strength." 

The  ancient  Goethe  said  that  life  is  what 
youYe  alive  to.  It  Is  not  only  Ufe,  but  bread. 
To  be  alive  only  to  appetite,  pleasure,  pride, 
money-making,  and  not  to  goodness  and 
kinringmi,  purity  and  love,  history,  poetry, 
music,  flowers,  stars,  God  and  eternal  hope, 
Is  to  be  all  but  dead. 

The  art  of  living  rightly  is  like  all  arts; 
It  must  be  learned  and  practiced  with  In- 
cessant care. 

A  man  of  vision  is  true  to  himself  and 
alive  to  hla  world.  And,  therefore,  he  is  free 
to  give  himself  to  a  great  vision,  one  which 
you  can  fix  yotir  heart  upon  as  well  as  your 
eyes  and  your  efforts  and  make  your  life 
count.  Bishop  Ensley  once  said  the  way  to 
make  your  life  count  Is  to  have  a  great  Idea 
and  then  marry  It  and  settle  down  and  raise 
a  family. 

Hammarskjold  said  "Never  look  down  to 
test  the  ground  before  you  take  the  next 
step.  Only  be  who  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
far  horizon  will  find  his  right  road.  Life  only 
demands  from  you  the  strength  that  you  do 
possess.  Only  one  feat  is  poesible.  not  to 
have  run  away.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
divides  and  separates  those  few  from  the 
most  of  people,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  some 
people  have  great  visions  and  can  give  their 
lives  to  them.  And  it  literally  sticks  out  all 
over  them  In  everything  they  do,  and  are.  and 
say.  But  those  of  us  who  are  satisfied  with 
dreaming  small — we  run  away  when  the  going 
gets  rough.  And  we  never  use  our  full 
strength." 

Now,  how  does  a  man  of  vision  affect 
others.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  be  gives 
other  people  fits — especially  those  who  do  not 
share  his  vision.  People  with  great  vision  are 
those  who  make  life  literally  uncomfortable 
for  those  of  us  who  are  smaller  than  we  ought 
to  be — or  could  be.  People  simply  do  not  un- 
derstand very  well  a  devotion  to  such  a  vast 
vision  and,  therefore,  tbe  man  of  vision  Is 
controversial;  He  is  mlsvinderstood  and  he  is 
maligned  at  times.  Anyone  who  has  literally 
devoted  his  life  to  a  vision — a  big  vision — 
drags  the  rest  of  us  along,  kind  of  in  the 
wake. 

Thomas  Carlyle  said  "A  man  lives  by  be- 
lieving something,  not  by  debating  or  arguing 
about  many  things."  Oh,  what  would  happ>en 
to  Wisconsin  State  University-Stevens  Point 
If  every  doorway  had  this  across  the  top  of  it  I 

One  of  the  reasons  that  men  of  vision  give 
the  rest  of  us  a  dUScult  time  Is  the  fact  that 
a  person  who  has  really  devoted  bis  life  to 
vision  Is  under  an  obligation  to  sacrifice  his 
lesser  dreams — the  littleness  of  life;  and  if 
they  are  In  a  place  of  responsibility.  Involving 
lots  of  people,  then  If  this  vision  is  to  be  kept 
alive,  then  tbe  lesser  dreams  and  the  little- 
nesses of  the  people  who  work  with  him 
whether  they  be  above  him  on  the  pecking 
order  or  below  him  makes  no  difference.  Their 
littleness  and  their  small  dreams  must  be 
sacrificed,  too.  But  without  It,  the  vision 
would  die.  And  If  you've  given  your  life  to 
that  vision,  then  so  would  the  spirit  of  the 
man. 

Paul  Torneau,  the  Swiss  psychiatrist,  said 
that  life  is  like  a  great  Brt;aircase.  Tbe  strong 
can  cope  with  the  high  stepe.  Throw  out  a 
challenge  to  tbem  and  they  can  summon  up 


the  strength  required  for  a  Teritable  rock 
fact.  The  weak,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  get 
discouraged  if  faced  with  an  obstacle  that  is 
too  high — I  know  how  that  la.  And  to  doubt 
their  own  capacity  to  tackle  It.  one  must  hew 
out  little  stepe  for  them  to  cUmb  one  at  a 
time.  They  take  fresh  courage  when  eventual- 
ly they  have  been  able  to  climb  as  high  as  the 
others.  Jim  Albertson  could  help  hew  out  the 
little  steps  for  other  pteople,  but  he  couldn't 
do  It  for  all.  There  Just  wasn't  enough  time. 

The  people  who  play  It  safe  are  not  those 
who  give  their  lives  to  visions.  Ihose  who  pre- 
fer to  go  through  life  with  mincing,  small 
hesitating  steps,  they  don't  like  it  when 
somebody  comes  by  who  is  a  man  of  vision. 
They  always  want  to  go  faster  than  we  want 
to  go.  And  there  are  those  who  always  try  and 
step  up  on  the  coat  tails  so  they  can  ride 
along  without  doing  anything  about  It. 

The  man  of  vision,  you  see,  sees  the  pano- 
rama and  the  horizon  while  the  rest  of  us 
see  only  a  few  feet  ahead.  And  they  else 
leave  the  overtones  of  life  which  most  of  ua 
do  not  hear  because  we're  Just  not  tuned  in 
to  this  bigger  vision. 

Again  I  quote  from  Hammarskjold,  "The 
more  faithfully  you  listen  to  the  voice  within 
you,  the  better  you  will  hear  what  Is  sound- 
ing outside,  and  only  he  who  listens  can 
speak."  Is  this  the  starting  point  of  your  two 
dreams?  To  be  allowed  the  clarity  of  mind, 
to  mirror  life  and  Impurity  of  heart  to  mold 
It.  Well,  this  Is  how  the  man  of  vision  af- 
fects others.  If  you  want  to  Uve  an  easy  life, 
If  you  want  to  take  the  mincing,  safe  steps 
through  life,  then  don't  ever  marry  vision. 
Don't  ever  give  your  life  to  a  great  pano- 
rama.    Because  you  can't  let  go. 

A  man  of  vision  is  remembered  when  he 
dies,  not  for  what  he's  done,  even  though 
he  may  have  done  a  great  deal.  Great  men  of 
vision  are  not  known  for  what  they  knew. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  talked  about  such 
men.  He  said  the  comfort  of  meeting  men 
of  genius  Is  that  they  talk  sincerely.  They 
feel  themselves  to  be  so  rich  that  they  are 
above  the  meanness  of  pretending  knowl- 
edge which  they  do  not  have.  And  they 
frankly  tell  you  what  piizzles  them.  Men  of 
vision  are  not  known  as  wise  men;  they  are 
known  as  seers.  They're  not  known  for  what 
they  do,  they're  not  known  for  what  they 
know.  They're  not  even  known  for  what 
happened  to  them.  We  remember  Adlal 
Stevenson  not  because  he  fell  dead  on  the 
streets  of  London.  And  that  fact  will  soon 
be  forgotten.  What  happens  to  you  In  the 
long  run  is  Immaterial.  It's  whether  you 
follow   your   vision,  regardless  of  the  risks. 

Not  too  long  before  he  met  his  untimely 
death,  Hammarskjold  wrote  this  In  his  Mark- 
ings: "To  be  free,  to  be  able  to  stand  up 
and  leave  everything  behind,  without  look- 
ing back,  to  say  'yes,'  he  who  has  placed  him- 
self in  God's  hands,  stands  free  vis-a-vls 
men."  He's  entirely  at  ease  with  them  because 
he  has  granted  them  the  right  to  Judge. 
Hammarskjold  defined  maturity  among 
other  things  as  a  new  lack  of  self  conscious- 
ness, the  kind  you  can  only  attain  when  you 
become  entirely  indifferent  to  yourself  to  an 
absolute  accent  to  your  fate.  Men  of  vision 
are  not  remembered  for  what  they've  done, 
or  for  what  they  know,  or  for  what  happened 
to  them.  But  for  what  they  are  to  us,  when 
they  are  near  and  what  their  vision  means 
to  us,  when  they  are  gone. 

William  James  once  said,  "Lives  based  on 
having  and  acquiring  are  less  free.  And  Uvea 
based  either  on  doing  or  on  being."  In  Keats' 
Iperian,  there  are  these  lines:  "For  to  bear 
all  naked  truths  and  to  envision  all  circum- 
stances all  calm,  that  is  the  top  of  sov- 
ereignty." Men  of  vision  are  the  top  of  sov- 
ereignty. Whether  we  like  them  or  not  we 
look  to  them.  And  when  we  lose  them,  the 
loss  is  profound.  For  these  are  the  princes 
of  the  spirit.  They  are  willing  to  risk  every- 
thing, even  life  itself,  for  the  larger  vision 
which  moet  of  us  only  get  a  glimpse  of. 

Jim  Albertson  was  such  a  man. 
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fUMklLlfn  or  Paiti.  a.  Y^MBBtT.  Dsikji  or 
ArruxD  ACTS  akd  Scikmcs 
A  good  friend  will  not  r«t\im.  %ixd  jet  hl« 
draaiiM  wlU  remain  with  ua.  In  fact,  to  tbe 
extent  we  are  able  to  perceive  hl«  riaion,  we 
•haU  be  able  to  watch  his  dreama  become 
raaUty. 

In  hU  Inaugural  address.  President  Albert- 
•on  reconsidered  Spencers  question,  "What 
Icnowledge  la  of  moat  worth?"  His  responses 
to  tbla  query  clearly  Indicated  his  breadth 
of  knowledge,  his  ability  to  organize  and 
artlcvilate  complex  ideas,  and  his  sense  of 
commitment  to  higher  education;  but  they 
alao  outlined  a  path  for  us  to  follow 

At  tbls  sad  time  when  we  turn  to  consider 
what  memorial  is  of  most  worth,  the  thought 
kMpa  recurring  that  the  Dnlverslty  itself 
may  become  a  living  and  perpetual  me- 
morial. If  only  we  can  catch  his  vision.  Im- 
plement his  plans,  and  emulate  his  commll- 
ment  to  those  things  which  are  truly  of  most 
wortb. 

Hk  Was  a  "Coitta"  in  Educatio.n 
President  Albertson  was  regarded  as  a 
"comer"  In  the  educauoa  field  He  had  re- 
ceived ofTera  from  larger  universities  He  was 
a  leader  In  the  fight  to  establish  a  com- 
muaity  college  system  in  Wisconsin  This 
U  a  system  of  two-year  InstUutlons  offering 
both  academic  and  technical  training 

Dr.  Albertson  helped  lay  groundwork  for  a 
federal  water  pollution  laboratory  soon  to  be 
constructed  here  at  WSU-SP 

Wben  he  became  president  In  1962.  James 
a  Albertson  was  37  years  old  This  Univer- 
sity's enrollment  was  Just  over  2000  During 
his  ywus  as  president,  the  University  grew 
more  than  It  had  during  the  previous  08 

In  IMa,  the  state's  long-range  prediction 
for  tbls  school  was  a  1970  enrollment  of  4500 
Tbs  student  population  passed  the  SOOO 
mark  last  fall  and  is  expected  to  exceed 
aoCO  by  next  fall. 

Campus  growth  kept  pace  with  the  ex- 
panding student  t>ody  The  Science  and 
Classroom  buildings,  residence  halls,  resi- 
dence centers,  and  the  University  center  were 
an  completed  during  Dr  Albertson's  term  as 
president. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Unlveralty  was 
not  without  Its  problems  The  campus  was 
separated  by  a  belt  of  residential  property 
President  Albertson's  efforts  to  join  the  two 
ssfments  were  met  with  local  opposition  be- 
cause It  meant  buying  homes  and  closing 
city  streets. 

Dr.  Albertson  felt  that  this  was  a  price 
which  had  to  be  paid  for  a  unified  campus 
ConTtnclng  the  community  of  this  was  some- 
times difficult.  President  Albertson  had 
talksd  of  cloalng  parts  of  Franklin  and  Stan- 
ley Streets,  as  early  as  1IM3.  This  Is  stUl  a 
controTerslal  topic  today 

He  fought  to  prevent  development  of  a 
•h<q>plng  center  In  an  area  which  he  felt 
would  disrupt  campus  expansion. 

Dr.  Albertson  bad  a  gift  of  diplomacy 
which  he  used  effectively  in  guiding  the  Unl- 
Tsralty's  expansion,  and  to  ease  tbe  problems 
of  growth. 

Ls«t  Kovember.  Dr  Albertson  was  named 
to  the  bo«utl  of  directors  of  the  Association  of 
8t«te  Colleges  and  Universities.  He  was  a 
leader  in  other  educational  organizations 
and  was  deeply  involved  on  many  other  spe- 
cial projects. 

On  campus.  Dr  Albertson  was  a  "doer,"  an 
organlaer.  and  a  leader  He  urged  a  ttroader 
poUey  making  role  for  tbe  faculty  and  the 
student  body.  He  strengthened  the  faculty 
In  preparation  for  the  growth  of  the  school. 

Dr.  Albertson  felt  that  "the  quesUon  of 
what  to  teach  and  what  to  learn  Is  tbs  basic 
problem  facing  thu  college. "  With  thU  in 
mind,  he  made  certain  that  problems  were 
rssolred  In  terms  of  what  Is  best  In  the  long 
nan  for  the  student  and  the  University.  He 
ooDstanUy    Invoived    with    ways 


means  of  Improving  the  quality  of  teaching 
within  tbe  University. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  Dr.  Albertson 
said  "In  my  Judgment  it  is  imperative  that 
all  of  our  students  know  something  about 
the  people  of  the  nonwestern  world,  Latin 
America,  Africa,  the  Near  and  Far  East,  and 
conunand  an  understanding  of  their  culture 
and  their  history  "  WSU-SP  has  since  estab- 
lished a  major  In  Latin  American  Studies 
and  a  minor  in  Russian,  and  East  European 
studies 

Dr  Albertjjons  efforts  In  International  ed- 
ucation fcu-rled  him  to  South  Vietnam  where 
he  was  heading  a  study  of  higher  education 
The  work  of  the  team  was  nearly  completed 
when  a  tragic  piane  crash  claimed  their 
lives 

"I    CocxDN'T    Say    No" 

A  year  ago.  President  James  H  Albertson. 
was  asked  by  the  US.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  lAIDi  to  head  an  educa- 
tional study  mission  to  South  Vietnam 

The  purpose  of  the  mission  was  to  study 
education  at  the  university  level  In  the  war- 
torn  country  and  to  help  prepare  It  for  a 
peaceful  future 

He  agreed,  with  some  apprehension,  to  go. 
In    the    final   analysis.    I   couldn't   say   no!" 
When  asked  If  he  had  any  fears  about  mak- 
ing the   trip.   Albertson   replied.     There's  al- 
ways danger,  and  there  Is  a  war  on  " 

Ho  left  Stevens  Point  January  3  The  hun- 
dred day  mission  was  to  have  ended  In  April 

r.  WI.S  on  Good  Friday  that  the  University 
received  the  news  of  his  tragic  death,  along 
with  his  seven  man  team  and  tlielr  pilot 
when  their  pl.iiie  crashed  Into  a  mountain 
during  a  turbulent  rain  storm  north  of  Da 
Nang,  South  Vietnam 

Victims  of  the  crash,  besides  President  Al- 
bertson. were 

Dr  Wall,  professor  of  agriculture  at  River 
Fulls  State  University 

Dr  Howard  Johnshoy,  dean  of  academic  af- 
fairs at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  St  Peter 
Minn 

Dr  Seattle  dean  of  the  School  of  Bu.slness 
and  economics  at  Whitewater  State  Univer- 
sity 

Dr  Bangsberg  president  of  Bemldjl  SUite 
and  former  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  university  system 

Dr  Vincent  P  Conroy.  a  lecturer  and  di- 
rector of  field  studies  In  Harvard's  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  on  Educational 
Differences 

Dr  Arthur  D  Pickett,  director  of  honor 
programs.  University  of  Illinois.  Chicago 

The  tragic  accident  did  not.  however,  nul- 
lify the  efforts  of  the  AID  team  Their  pre- 
liminary report  was  filed  Including  their  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Vietnamese  univer- 
sities which  could  prove  as  a  basis  for  changes 
In  the  nation's  higher  education  system 

The  refxjrt  approximately  200  pages  In 
length  with  10  pages  of  bibliography  was 
drawn  from  notes  of  the  educators  Two 
AID  officials  In  Washington  and  one  other 
representative  will  go  to  Vietnam  to  do  a  final 
wrap-up  of  the  team's  work  with  the  rectors 
of  the  Vietnamese  universities 

Copies  of  this  report  will  be  sent  to  WSU 
President  Albertson  had  returned  briefly 
to  Stevens  Point  In  early  February  to  discuss 
the  sending  of  a  second  team  to  Vietnam  to 
study  their  secondary  school  system.  The 
first  team  had  been  hailed  by  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful regarding  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese 

RxMABXs  OF  JoesTH   LioRTrooT,   Stats   His- 
ToaiAN.    Uwrns    Cocwcn.    or    Wisconsin 

8TI70S1CT    OOVXSMMXMTS 

I  did  not  know  this  fallen  man  as  inti- 
mately as  others  in  ths  Unlveralty.  but  have 
had  more  opportunities  than  most  students 
to  meet  with  him.  In  his  office,  at  a  banquet, 


or  In  his  home,  one  always  received  his  con- 
sistent and  sincere,  warm,  personal  greeting 
Eh-.  James  H,  Albertson  was  concerned  for 
the  best  for  all  and  not  the  profit  of  a  few 
A  battle  today  and  another  battle  tomorrow, 
concerned  about  tomorrow  yet  conquering 
today — this  was  his  method.  The  small  petti- 
nesses were  Instantly  dismissed  for  a  greater 
something  that  he  seemed  to  be  reaching  out 
for  yet  had  not  grasped. 

On  one  occasion  before  this  first  trip  to 
South  Vietnam.  I  requested  a  letter  of  wel- 
come for  86  United  Council  state  confer- 
ence delegates  meeting  on  the  Stevens  Point 
campus  His  answer  to  my  simple  request  left 
me  In  awe  "Let  us  put  this  letter  on  the  new 
letterhead  and  personally  type  each  copy  to 
show  these  people  that  we  truly  enjoy  their 
meeting  on  our  campus  "  I  asked  for  a  post 
script  on  the  letter  about  his  trip  to  Viet- 
nam because  of  the  university's  pride  In  h:s 
leading  the  survey  team.  He  gave  me  that 
grand  AlberUon  smile  and  "Thank  you  very 
much.  Joe  "  In  discussing  a  signature.  I  re- 
minded him  that  tlnie  was  short  as  his  up- 
coming trip  was  very  soon  and  he  said,  "Let 
me  sign  these  Let  me  do  this  for  you."  I  left 
with  words  of  appreciation  expressed,  but 
more  with  an  even  deeper  appreciation  of  Dr 
Albertson  as  a  person 

He  was  a  sincere  and  genuine  human  be- 
ing, one  did  not  have  to  look  for  somethlnji 
to  be  Impressed  with  or  something  In  which 
to  Invest  esteem  because  of  his  university 
presidency  Dr  Albertson  accepted  r>eople  for 
what  they  were,  never  rebuilding,  never  re- 
molding- Just  accepting  Conversation  wa.s 
on  the  level  of  the  people  he  wtLs  speaking 
with,  not  on  his  level  alone  Rich  and  poor 
hud  his  time,  neither  was  given  any  more 
nor  any  less  than  the  other 

The  loss  has  been  great  and  personal  to 
family,  friends,  students  and  administra- 
tors, as  well  as  to  the  state  and  to  the  na- 
tion It  Is  extremely  regrettable  that  this  dev- 
astating tragedy  occurred  In  the  midst  of 
peace  activities  of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Gone  Is  that  constant  and  warm,  friendly 
hand.  Gone  Is  the  physical  loving  and  lovable 
man.  Gone  is  another  person  who  honestly 
and  truly  put  others  before  his  own  p>ersona! 
desires.  That  which  remains  has  and  will 
benefit  the  many.  Accrediting  him  for  his 
works  does  not  matter.  Dr.  James  H  Albert- 
son  was  a  gift  beyond  Joy.  a  gift  that  needs 
no  recognition. 

For  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  and  for 
those  who  brushed  his  sleeves,  all  can  be 
thankful  to  his  Creator  and  worship  God  for 
being  associated  with  one,  whom  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  would  have  called,  "wide  awake  " 
Deo  gratlas, 

A  Point  Well  Taken — Some  Sombes 
Reflections 
(By  Bin  McMlllen) 
(Note —This  Is   not  a  eulogy  and  should 
not   be   mistaken   for  one,   I,   unfortunately, 
never   met   President   Alberteon   and   cannot 
speak    In    the    personal    terms    a   eulogy    re- 
quires    The    thoughu    below    are    only    my 
opinions,  first  on  the  attitude  I  felt  and  now 
feel  toward  his  trip  to  Vietnam  and  second 
on  one  of  the  effects  his  death  will  have.) 

We  had  a  standing  remark  when  we 
watched  Walter  Cronklte  at  8:30  In  the  base- 
ment of  Hyer  "Just  wait,"  we  said,  "there  will 
be  a  report  about  President  Albertson  and  his 
team  one  of  these  nights,  sandwiched  right 
in  between  Roger  Mudd  and  Kric  Severeid." 

The  report  came  Good  Friday  night. 

It  was  not  what  we  expected. 

But  tragic  events  selu^m  are  expected 
However,  they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent  In  the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam. 

Why  was  President  Albertson  In  Vietnam? 
We  and  olbera  eyed  the  trip  cynically.  Per- 
haps, because,  he  was  another  symbol,  albeit 
a  peaceful  symbol,  of  America  In  a  country 
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where  our  enUre  presence  Is  a  Justly  debat- 
able question. 

We  viewed  the  trip  and  cynically  asked 
why  he  did  not  stay  home  and  tend  tbe 
store.  But  our  question  was  unfair,  our  Judg- 
ment too  quick.  There  were  a  number  of  rea- 
sons President  Albertson  and  bis  team  were 
In  Vietnam.  Some  of  these  reasons  were  po- 
litical, some  financial,  but  moet  Importantly 
they  were  there  performing  a  service  only 
they,  sa  professional  educators  could  per- 
form. And  In  performing  this  service  they 
had  the  satisfaction  they  wwe  fulfilling  a 
necessary  need. 

The  President  and  bis  team  were  educators 
and  they  were  in  Vietnam  doing  a  Job  no 
minor  government  official  could  do.  Unfor- 
tunately our  cynical  outlooks  clouded  the 
fact  that  these  men  were  the  only  people 
who  could  do  this  all  Important  part  of  the 
pacification  of  Vietnam.  Even  more  unfor- 
tunately our  cynical  outlook  clouded  the  fact 
President  Albertson  undertook  the  trip  not 
only  out  of  dedication  to  his  school  and  his 
country,  but  also  out  of  dedication  to  his 
profession — education. 

Students  are  at  once  the  greatest  cynics 
and  greateet  hero-worshlppere  In  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  two  of  these  necessarily  go  hand 
In  hand. 

President  Albertson  will  become  a  hero. 
And  It  is  right  that  he  does. 

At  forty-one  he  had  accomplished  many 
things  and  gained  a  high  position. 

He  gathered  a  young  administration 
around  blm  and  set  ambitious  goals  for  the 
university,  both  In  the  educational  advance- 
ment and  In  the  physical  plant. 

He  was  an  outstanding  representative  for 
the  university  In  the  political,  business,  and 
social  worlds  outside. 

He  died  performing  a  service  for  our 
country. 

All  of  these  are  valid  reasons  for  him  be- 
coming a  hero.  These  are  the  right  reasons. 

But  the  ironic  reason  President  Albertson 
will  become  a  hero,  especially  to  us  stu- 
dents. Is  that  he  was  one  of  those  high  and 
Important  persons  who  could  be  viewed  cyni- 
cally and  yet  was  above  the  cynicism.  We 
respect  him  for  this. 

Now  with  our  cynicism  gone  we  find  we 
deeply  reepect  him.  We  respect  him  for  the 
right  reasons  listed  above.  Thus  we  will 
make  him  a  hero.  It  will  be  the  right  thing 
to  do. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  TO 
CONOPIESS  ON  THE  PENDING 
RAILWAY   STRIKE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrees  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
today  to  the  message  which  our  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Congress  relative  to 
the  pending  railway  strike.  The  recom- 
mendations that  he  offered  to  us  were 
not  easily  reached.  The  public.  Congress, 
and,  I  am  sure,  both  management  and 
labor  are  equally  concerned  about  the 
final  solution.  In  my  opinion,  the  recom- 
mendations which  the  President  made  to 
us  are  fair  and  reasonable,  and  I  think 
that  they  are  in  the  public  interest. 

I  believe  that  we  should  look  at  the 
alternatives.  First,  there  Is  the  alterna- 
tive that  each  dispute  from  now  on 
would  be  sent  to  the  Congress.  E^^ery  time 
there  is  an  individual  dispute,  It  will  be 


referred  to  Congress.  We  would  always 
be  expected  to  settle  each  strike  on  an  ad 
hoc,  Individual,  piecemeal  basis. 

Second,  we  could  do  nothing.  The  Pres- 
ident could  do  nothing,  or  the  Congress 
could  do  nothing,  and  that  would  be 
catastrophic  and  imthlnkable. 

Third,  the  President  could  have  recom- 
mended the  process  of  seizure.  In  my 
opinion,  that  would  be  harsh  and  an  im- 
proper approach,  because  it  would  throw 
Government  Into  the  direct  solution  of 
every  dispute,  wages  and  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  a  better 
solution  for  the  overall  picture  would  be 
for  this  Congress  to  set  up  some  kind  of 
permanent  machinery  for  the  solution  of 
emergency  strikes  in  the  transportation 
Industry. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  au- 
thored and  introduced  in  the  House  H.R. 
5638,  which  would  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  by  extending  the  time  for 
negotiations  and  offering  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  the  Congress  or  to  a  special 
board  certain  courses  of  procedures,  or 
an  arsenal  of  weapons  which  any  one 
of  three  or  four  different  agencies  or  in- 
dividuals could  use  at  any  given  time. 

The  avowed  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
parties  bargaining  as  long  as  practicable 
and  possible  and  wisely.  But  at  some 
point  after  the  entire  processes  have  been 
exhausted,  a  definite  solution  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  up  to  2  years — 
which  Is  the  recommendation  in  the 
President's  message  today — would  be 
made  that  would  be  binding  for  that  pe- 
riod of  time. 

If  we  are  going  to  protect  collective 
bargaining,  If  we  are  going  to  keep  it  as 
the  basically  good,  strong  instrument 
that  It  has  been  over  the  years,  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  Government  where 
we  must  amend  our  present  processes. 
In  the  history  of  our  country,  for  some 
80  years,  we  have  had  only  two  basic 
measures  In  this  field,  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  this 
period  of  time  the  processes  have  worked 
reasonably  well.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  have 
to  find  a  better  solution,  a  better  exten- 
sion of  time  In  which  the  parties  will 
bargain  in  good  faith  and  give  collective 
bargaining  an  added  chance  to  work. 

In  this  particular  case,  however,  with 
reference  to  the  President's  recommen- 
dation, I  believe  his  recommendations 
are  fair  and  reasonable,  and  the  Congress 
should  enact  them,  or  something  similar 
to  them,  in  a  reasonable  and  good  time. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
the  President  has  worked  diligently  to- 
ward a  solution  to  this  problem  over  the 
past  8  months. 

He  has  used  wise  counsel  and  tact. 
He  has  helped  the  contending  railroads 
and  unions  move  closer  together.  They 
are  separated  now  only  by  matters  of 
dollars  and  cents,  and  we  must  now  help 
the  President  and  the  country  bridge 
that  small  remaining  gap  and  bring 
about  an  honorable,  fair  settlement  to 
this  wage  dispute. 

Railroads  are  critical  to  the  Nation. 
We  live  In  a  difficult  period;  a  period  in 
which  our  national  economic  security 
could  be  damaged  severely  by  a  rail  shut- 
down. 


Yet,  the  President  chose  not  to  take 
over  the  railroads  or  force  the  parties 
into  agreement.  Rather,  he  has  sought 
to  extend  the  free  collectlve-bargsdnlng 
process  by  another  90  days,  with  pro- 
tection for  workers  against  lockout,  with 
guarantee  to  employers  of  no  strikes. 

This  is  not  compulsory  arbitration  in 
the  sense  that  some  claim.  No  specific 
terms  are  being  laid  down  to  either  side. 
They  are  being  asked  to  use  the  next 
months  to  complete  an  agreement  which 
they  are  within  a  decimal  point  of 
attaining. 

A  yes  vote  on  the  joint  resolution  In- 
troduced •will  help  collective  bargainings. 
It  will  permit  the  contending  parties  to 
come  to  an  agreement  at  any  time  during 
the  90  days.  It  will  help  the  union.  It  will 
help  management.  It  will  help  the 
coimtry. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  has 
steered  a  fair  and  a  flexible  course  in  this 
impending  national  crisis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
joint  resolution  which  will  permit  the 
full  and  free  play  of  collective  bargain- 
ing to  work  toward  a  nationally  accept- 
able resolution  of  this  dispute. 

But  I  also  conclude  that  this  Congress 
must  get  about  the  business  of  finding 
a  permanent  solution  to  these  emergency 
strike  problems.  We  have  ducked  the 
issue  as  long  as  we  can.  I  think  the  public 
has  a  right  now  to  expect  us  to  meet  our 
responsibility. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  STRIKES  AT  SITES  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  refined  version  of  my 
proposal  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  with  re- 
spect to  strikes  at  the  sites  of  construc- 
tion projects.  The  original  Thompson  bill, 
H.R.  100,  has  been  revised  somewhat  as 
a  result  of  hearings.  In  the  light  of  those 
hearings  my  bill,  H.R.  7750,  is  being  re- 
vised eJso.  I  am  introducing  the  refined 
version  today,  and  will  Include  a  copy  of 
the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  my  bill  either 
in  the  form  of  individual  amendments  to 
H.R.  100  or  as  a  complete  substitute. 
Many  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  favor  the  basic  objectives  of  H.R. 
100  to  equalize  the  rights  of  construction 
unions  to  picket  with  the  rights  of  indus- 
trial unions  to  picket.  Unfortvmately,  it 
is  now  absolutely  clear  that  HJl.  100, 
even  as  revised  in  committee,  would  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  its  stated  objec- 
tive. 

The  Goodell  bill  would  essentially 
equalize  the  rights  of  construction  unions 
with  the  rights  of  industrial  unions  to 
picket.  It  would,  however,  clearly  prohibit 
situs  picketing  where  an  object  of  the 
picketing — 

First.  Is  to  remove  nonunion  employees 
from  the  site. 

Second.  Is  to  remove  employees  belong- 
ing to  Independent  unions  from  the  site. 
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Third.  Is  to  promote  a  product  boy- 
cott. 

Fourth.  Is  to  remove  employees  who 
are  members  of  an  Industrial  union  from 
the  site. 

Fifth.  Involves  a  dispute  between  con- 
struction union  employees  and  an  in- 
dustrial or  retail  concern. 

Sixth.  Involves  other  prime  contrac- 
tors on  the  site  who  have  bid  separately 
for  the  contract  under  requirements  of 
State  law. 

Seventh.  Involves  a  jurisdictional  or 
other  type  of  dispute  in  which  procedures 
or  arrangements  are  available  for  set- 
tlement. 

Eighth.  Involves  a  US  missile  or  de- 
fense installation. 

In  addition,  the  Good  ell  bill  would  out- 
law product  disputes  on  a  construction 
site,  thus  reversing  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  making  product  disputes 
lawful. 

The  Goodell  bill  would.  In  effect,  re- 
strict situs  picketing  to  circumstances 
where  employees  had  a  legitimate  eco- 
nomic dispute  with  their  Immediate  em- 
ployer— usually  the  subcontractor.  Under 
no  circumstances  could  the  plumbers,  for 
example,  pull  down  a  construction  site 
because  they  were  unhappy  with  a  sub- 
contractor other  than  the  plumbing  sub- 
contractor who  employs  them. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Thompson!,  in- 
tends to  seek  a  rule  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  100  by  the  House  at  an  early 
date.  I  think  it  Is  extremely  Important 
that  the  Membership  understand  the 
full  ramifications  of  H.R.  100.  All  the  sit- 
uations enumerated  above  that  would  be 
prohibited  by  my  bill  would,  in  a  variety 
of  situations,  be  permitted  under  HJl. 
100.  My  bill  adopts  the  basic  language 
of  H.R.  100  but  specifically  restricts  the 
use  of  situs  picketing 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows : 
HR     9669 
A  bill  to  amend  section  8ib)  i4)   of  the  Na- 
tional  Labor   Relations   Act.   as   amended, 
with  reapect  to  strikes  at  the  sltea  of  coa- 
•tructlon  projects 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
icm  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
aa  amended,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows 
aft«r  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  ( Di  ; 
"(B)  forcing  or  requiring  any  person  to 
enter  Into,  maintain,  or  comply  with  any 
agr«ement,  express  or  implied,  which  shall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  require  such  person  to 
CMtse  or  refrain  at  the  site  of  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  of  a 
buUdlng,  structure,  or  other  work,  from 
handling,  lastalUng.  transporting,  using  or 
permitting  use  of  any  products  or  any  partic- 
ular product  produced  by  any  other  employ- 
er, producer,  proceaaor.  or  manufacturer,  re- 
ganUees  of  whether  or  not  such  product  or 
products  have  previously  been  handled.  In- 
•tailed,  transported,  used  or  produced  at  any 
■uch  lite  or  sites 

Provided,  That  nothing  conuined  in  this 
•ubMction  ibi  shall  be  construed  to  make 
unlawful  a  refusal  by  any  person  to  enter 
upon  the  premises  of  any  employer  (other 
than  his  own  employer),  if  the  employee* 
of  such  employer  are  engaged  in  a  strike 
ratified  or  approved  by  a  representative  of 
•uch  employees  whom  such  employer  is  re- 
quired to  recognize  under  thla  Act:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  for  the  purpoaea  oX  thla 


paragraph  (4)  only,  nothing  contained  In 
such  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit pubUclty.  other  than  plckeUng,  for  the 
purpose  of  truthfully  advising  the  pubUc.  In- 
cluding consumers  and  members  of  a  labor 
organization,  that  a  product  or  products  are 
produced  by  an  employer  with  whom  the 
labor  organization  has  a  primary  dispute  and 
are  distributed  by  another  employer,  as  long 
as  such  publicity  does  not  have  an  effect  of 
Inducing  any  Individual  employed  by  any 
person  other  than  the  primary  employer  In 
the  course  of  his  employment  to  refuse  to 
pick  up.  deliver,  or  transport  any  goods,  or 
not  to  perform  any  services,  at  the  eatablLsh- 
ment  ot  the  employer  engaged  In  such  dis- 
tribution 

"Proiuled  further.  That  nothing  contained 
In  clause  B*  of  this  paragraph  i4)  shall  be 
coruitrued  t<j  prohibit  any  strike  or  refusal 
to  perform  services  or  any  inducement  of  any 
Individual  employed  by  any  person  to  strike 
or  refuse  to  perform  services  at  the  site  of 
the  construction,  alteration,  painting,  or  re- 
pair of  a  building,  structure,  or  other  work 
and  directed  solely  at  any  of  several  employ- 
ers who  are  primarily  engaged  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  and  are  Jointly  engaged  as 
Joint  venturers  or  In  the  relationship  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  in  such  con- 
struction, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  at 
such  site,  and  there  Is  a  labor  dispute,  not 
unlawful  under  this  Act  or  In  violation  of  an 
existing  collective-bargaining  contract,  re- 
lating to  the  WAges.  hours,  or  other  working 
conditions  of  employees  employed  at  such 
site  by  any  of  such  employers  and  the  Issues 
In  the  dispute  do  not  involve  an  employer 
Who  Is  nnt  primarily  engaged  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry  In  determining  whether  sev- 
eral employers  who  are  In  the  construction 
industry  are  Jointly  engaged  as  Joint  ven- 
turers at  any  site,  ownership  or  control  of 
such  site  by  a  single  person  shall  not  be 
oontrolUng  Where  a  public  or  governmental 
body  or  agency  which  ownr  or  controls  such 
site,  directly  awards  a  contract  to  an  em- 
ployer in  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  applicable  law.  such  body,  or  agency  and 
employer  are  not  Joint  venturers  or  subcon- 
tractors In  relationship  with  each  other  or 
with  any  other  employer  at  the  site  For  the 
purposes  of  this  proviso  only,  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  (1) 
"employers  who  are  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry" shall  mean  only  those  employers 
whoae  principal  activity  u  In  such  Industry; 
(11)  labor  disputes  unlawful  tmder  this  Act 
or  In  violation  of  an  existing  collective- bar- 
gaining agreemenu  «hall  Include,  but  not  b« 
limited  to— 

"(a)  any  attempt  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  require  an  employer  to  recognize 
or  bargain  with  or  to  require  the  employees 
of  any  employer  to  accept  or  select  as  their 
collective  bargaining  represenutlve,  any 
labor  organlzaUon. 

"(bi  any  attempt  by  a  labor  organization 
to  cause  employees  to  refuse  to  perform 
services  because  of  the  employment  of  em- 
ployees  of  another  employer  on   the  site; 

"ici  picketing,  threatening  to  picket,  or 
causing  to  be  picketed,  any  employer  where 
an  object  thereof  Is  the  removal  or  exclu- 
sion from  the  site  of  any  employee  on  the 
ground  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin, 

"(di  any  dLspute  which  Is  a  breach  of 
ai-y  existing  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment between  any  employer  and  the  labor 
organization  representing  his  employees  at 
the  construction  site  or  for  which  a  remedy 
Is  available  under  procedures  set  forth  in 
such  agreement  or  In  any  other  applicable 
agreement,    arrangement    or    procedure: 

•(e»  any  attempt  by  a  labor  organization 
to  require  any  employer  to  cease  or  refrain 
from  handling,  Irut&illng.  transporting,  us- 
ing, or  permitting  use  of,  at  the  site  of  the 
construction,  alteration,  painting,  or  repair 
of  a  bu'Idlng    structure  or  other  work,  any 


products  or  any  particular  product  produced 
by  any  other  employer,  producer,  processor,  or 
manufacturer,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
such  product  or  products  have  previously 
been  handled.  Installed,  used  or  produced  at 
any  such  site.  Any  attempt  by  picketing  or  in- 
ducement of  employees  not  to  perform  serv- 
ices where  an  object  Is  to  enfor"e  a  provi- 
sion of  a  collective-bargaining  agreemer  t 
requiring  an  employer  to  cease  or  refrain 
from  such  handling.  Installing,  transporting, 
using,  or  permitting  use  of  such  products  or 
particular  product  shall  constitute  an  un- 
lawful labor  dispute  within  the  meaning  of 
this  proviso: 

"if)  any  picketing  at  a  construction  site 
at  which  are  located  the  premises  of  any 
employer  not  primarily  engaged  In  the  con- 
strucUon  Industry,  which  Is  carried  on  at 
any  time  without  truthfully  and  effectively 
advising  the  public,  by  picket  signs  and  other 
adequate  and  appropriate  means,  that  no 
labor  dispute  exists  with  such  employer  and 
that  the  picketing  is  not  directed  agalnat 
him: 

"(g)  any  dispute  which  requires  a  labor 
organization,  as  provided  In  this  subsection, 
to  give  a  prior  written  notice  of  Intent  to 
strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform  services  of 
not  less  than  ten  days: 

Proitded.  That  In  the  case  of  any  such  site 
which  Is  located  at  any  military  facility  or 
Installation  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force, 
or  which  Is  located  at  a  facility  or  Installa- 
tion of  any  other  department  or  agency  ot 
the  Ck>vemment  If  a  major  purpose  of  such 
facility  or  installation  Is.  or  will  be.  the  de- 
velopment, production,  testing,  firing,  or 
launching  of  munitions,  weapons,  missiles, 
or  space  vehicles,  or  any  other  activity  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense,  prior  written 
notice  of  Intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  per- 
form services,  of  not  less  than  ten  days  shall 
be  given  by  the  labor  organization  Involved 
to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  to  any  State  or  territorial  agency 
established  to  mediate  and  conciliate  dis- 
putes within  the  State  or  territory  where 
such  site  Is  located,  to  the  several  employers 
who  are  jointly  engaged  at  such  site,  to  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Oovemment  con- 
cerned with  the  particular  facility  or  In- 
stallation, and  to  any  national  or  Inter- 
national labor  organization  of  which  the 
labor  organization  Involved  Is  an  affiliate. 
The  notice  requirements  of  the  preceding 
proviso  are  In  addition  to,  and  not  In  lieu  of, 
the  notice  requirements  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 8   (d)    of  the  Act." 

Sec  a  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  en- 
actment  of   this   Act. 


THE  QUIE  EDUCATION  AMENDMENT 

Mr  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
current  debate  Involving  the  Qule 
amendment  to  the  administration's 
education  bill,  some  points  require  em- 
phasis. They  can  be  stated  quite  simply, 
and  I  hope  all  Individuals  concerned  with 
thLs  issue  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
following: 

1      THE   PSIVATE   SCHOOL    ISStTS 

The  Qule  amendment  w£«  specifically 
designed  to  avoid  the  church-state  issue. 
It  adopts  exactly  the  same  procedure  as 
in  present  law,  requiring  public  school  of- 
ficials to  make  equitable  provision  for 
private  school  students.  Although  the 
Qtile  amendment  did  not  contemplate 
commingling  of  Federal  and  State  fimds, 
some  private  school  officials  raised  this 
specter  and  said  commingling  would  cut 
out  private  school  students  in  33  States 
that  have  strict  church-state  constltu- 
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tional  provisions.  To  reassure  all  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Qule  sulded  a  specific  provi- 
sion clarlfjring  that  there  coxild  be  no 
commingling  under  his  amendment. 
Other  clarifications  were  added  to  the 
Qule  amendment  to  meet  all  the  Initial 
reservations  raised  by  private  school  of- 
ficials. In  addition,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning the  Qule  amendment  has  provided 
that  the  Commissioner  could  bypass  any 
State  that  failed  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  private  school  students.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  Commissioner 
could,  in  effect,  proceed  as  under  present 
law. 

In  truth,  the  private  school  officials 
are  now  divided  over  the  Qule  amend- 
ment. They  agree  that  the  bill  itself 
makes  sincere  and  ample  provision  for 
private  school  students,  even  expanding 
present  provisions  of  the  law.  Some  pri- 
vate school  officials,  however,  now  say  In 
effect:  "The  only  way  you  can  guarantee 
adequate  participation  of  private  school 
students  Is  to  have  authority  centralized 
in  an  all-powerful  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation in  Washington.  We  cannot  tnist 
State  school  officials  to  include  private 
school  students."  That  Is  the  real  issue 
posed  by  those  private  school  officials 
who  still  oppose  the  Qule  amendment. 
No  matter  what  provisions  are  added, 
as  long  as  the  Qule  smiendment  gives 
greater  flexibility  and  control  of  educa- 
tion at  the  State  and  local  level,  these 
particular  private  school  officials  will  op- 
pose It.  Fortunately,  many  people  con- 
cerned about  fair  treatment  for  private 
school  students  disagree  vehemently 
with  such  opponents  of  the  Qule  amend- 
ment. 

a,    NO    PUBLIC    HXAalNO 

The  original  Qule  proposal,  embody- 
ing a  number  of  provisions  beyond  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  was  Introduced  March  20,  and  was 
before  the  committee  when  hearings  were 
held.  Virtually  every  witness  was  ques- 
tioned carefully  as  to  the  Qule  proposal. 
The  administration  bill  was  refined  in  the 
light  of  committee  hearings;  so  was  the 
Qule  amendment.  It  can  be  fairly  said 
that  most  of  the  educatiotuil  experts 
testifying  agreed  with  the  basic  approach 
of  the  Qule  amendment. 

3,  LESS   MONET  TO  SOME  STATES 

The  Qule  amendment  changes  the  al- 
location formula.  In  its  original  form  it 
would  have  reduced  money  to  New  York, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Alaska. 
Education  spokesmen  contended  a  large 
number  of  States  would  receive  less 
money  imder  the  Qule  formula,  includ- 
ing most  Southern  States.  Mr.  Qule  de- 
nied this.  In  order  to  resolve  any  ques- 
tion In  this  regard,  Mr.  Qule  added  a 
specific  provision  that  under  no  circum- 
stances shall  any  State  receive  less  money 
than  It  received  under  the  previous  al- 
location. 

In  sum,  the  Qule  amendment  repre- 
sents a  giant  stride  In  the  direction  of 
giving  State  and  local  officials  more  dis- 
cretion and  control  over  education.  It 
guarantees  that  private  school  students 
will  be  taken  care  of  exactly  as  they  are 
under  present  law.  The  real  opposition 
to  the  Quie  amendment  is  from  those 
who  favor  continued  centralized  control 


of  Federal  education  funds.  That  will  be 
the  choice  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  debated. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  176th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  a  document 
which  has  served  as  a  firm  base  stone  in 
the  historical  pyramid  built  to  human 
freedom  and  liberty. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  nation  capable  of 
promulgating  this  historic  document 
stands  today  dominated  by  a  political 
system  and  hierarchy  of  values  counter- 
point to  the  concept  of  the  1791  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  sad  and  imfortunate  that  the 
events  after  1791  destroyed  again  and 
again  the  freedom  of  the  Polish  people. 

But  It  is  significant  and  heartening 
that  each  time  the  Polish  nation  has 
risen  again  from  the  ashes  of  oppression 
to  attempt  to  establish  a  lasting  democ- 
racy capable  of  enduring  the  onslaughts 
of  those  opposed  to  human  dignity  and 
individual  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  freedom  of 
Poland  and  its  return  to  democratic 
principles  of  government  rests  with  the 
Polish  people.  It  is  obvious  that  force  of 
arms  cannot  prevail.  But  I  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  recent  favorable 
economic  trends  in  Poland  which  have 
brought  with  them  a  corresponding 
availability  of  some  limited  freedom,  at 
least  significant  when  viewed  in  the 
overall  context  of  the  Poland  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Perhaps  freedom  and  liberty 
will  come  again  to  Poland  through  its 
potential  for  a  strong  economy  which  will 
never  reach  full  and  efficient  productivity 
under  the  system  of  government  that 
now  exists. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  the  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  in  com- 
memorating the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  and  in  reaffirming  our  belief  that 
all  peoples  of  every  nation  have  the  right 
to  representative  government  and  per- 
sonal liberty. 

Thank  you. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— LVm 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  ronarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  t^e  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  present  time,  approximately  41  per- 
cent of  the  Army  personnel  in  Vietnam 


are  Inductees.  That  Is  about  99,000  sol- 
diers. There  is  no  sign  that  this  policy  of 
using  the  draftee  in  Vietnam  will  be 
reversed,  more  probably  It  will  be  ac- 
centuated. 

The  existence  of  the  draft  has  given 
the  administration  a  free  hand  in  obtain- 
ing and  deploying  military  manpower 
wherever  and  whenever  It  sees  fit  and  It 
is  becoming  abimdantly  clear  that  this 
administration  Is  using  the  draft  as  a 
vehicle  to  pursue  what  it  believes  to  be 
the  defensive  military  responsibilities  of 
the  free  world  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  we  have 
Interests  In  every  part  of  the  world  and 
It  is  this  administration's  position  that 
the  protection  of  these  Interests  is  essen- 
tial to  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
President  Johnson,  by  his  Intervention  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Vietnam, 
appears  to  have  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  policy,  which  perhaps  was  first 
enunciated  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when, 
in  a  message  to  Congress  on  December  6, 
1904,  he  declared: 

Chronic  wrongdoing,  or  an  Impotence 
which  results  In  a  general  loosening  of  ties 
of  civilized  society,  may  .  .  .  ultimately  re- 
quire Intervention  by  some  civilized  na- 
tion ...  to  the  exercise  of  an  international 
police  power. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  1940  draft 
law  was  to  provide  this  Nation  with  the 
necessary  manpower  at  a  time  when  the 
threat  to  our  national  security  was  real 
and  imminent.  It  weis  not  intended  that 
the  draft  should  be  used  to  support  a 
policy  of  military  intervention  in  a  for- 
eign land  when  insurrection  breaks  out 
and,  accordingly,  panics  our  policymak- 
ers. A  history  of  American  intervention 
in  the  20th  century  may  show  that  revo- 
lutions were  prevented,  but  it  will  also 
show  that  little  or  nothing  was  accom- 
plished toward  providing  a  substitute  for 
revolutions  in  the  form  of  free  and  fair 
elections.  Oiu-  policymakers  would  do 
better  to  recall  the  words  of  James 
Madison,  written  in  1787: 

If  there  be  a  principle  that  ought  not  to 
be  questioned  within  the  United  States,  It  Is 
that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  abolish 
an  old  government  and  eetabllsh  a  new  one. 
This  principle  Is  not  only  recorded  In  every 
public  archive,  written  In  every  American 
heart,  and  sealed  with  the  blood  of  a  host 
of  American  martyrs,  but  It  Is  the  only  law- 
ful tenure  by  which  the  United  States  hold 
their  existence  as  a  nation. 

The  administration  has  no  justifica- 
tion for  casting  the  United  States  as 
a  world  policeman  and  using  the  draft 
in  a  supporting  role.  The  United  Nations, 
alone,  should  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  securing  the  peace 
throughout  the  world.  For  those  who  urge 
the  administration  to  pursue  such  a 
policing  policy  as  a  way  of  protecting  our 
vital  Interests,  I  call  to  their  attention 
a  passage  written  by  historian  Herbert 
Butterfleld : 

The  hardest  strokes  of  Heaven  fall  in  his- 
tory upon  those  who  Imagine  that  they  can 
control  things  In  a  sovereign  manner,  as 
though  they  were  kings  of  the  earth,  plajrlng 
Providence  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
the  far  future,  reaching  out  Into  the  future 
with  the  wrong  kind  of  farsightedness. 
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THB  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS    OP    1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
qnanlmoaa  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  PkppehI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  entitled  the  "Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1967.'"  to  make  Important  changes  In  the 
law  which  governs  our  Nation's  public 
rehabilitation  programs.  My  bill  is  Iden- 
tical with  H.R.  8981.  introduced  on  April 
20.  1967.  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  PerkihsI  This  administration  bill 
offers  the  Congress  another  opportunity 
to  Improve  the  lives  of  our  disabled 
yoath,  men.  and  women. 

For  47  years  this  country  has  had  a 
Federal-State  program  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation which  provides  a  wide  rant^e 
of  services  to  help  disabled  people  be- 
come active  again,  prepare  themselves 
for  useful  employment  and  become  self- 
suffldent  wage  earners. 

During  most  of  those  years  it  has  been 
my  privilege,  from  a  position  of  resijon- 
slbfllty  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  observe  this  program  and  the 
wonderful  results  it  has  accomplished. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  should  know 
that  this  year  the  program  will  pass  the 
3  million  mark  In  the  number  of  disabled 
people  restored  to  useful  places  In  life 
since  the  program  began. 

Today  these  disabled  people  are  work- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  prac- 
tically every  type  of  occupation  that  Ls 
found  In  today's  labor  force 

Perhaps  more  important,  the  re- 
habilitation program  has  proven  that  the 
American  dream  of  opportunity  and  ful- 
fillment can  be  made  real  for  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  face  very  serious 
problems. 

I  have  followed  the  work  of  the  re- 
habilitation program  in  my  own  State  of 
Florida  with  great  Interest  and  pride. 
Recently  Mr  Claud  Andrews,  one  of  the 
longtime  leaders  and  pioneers  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  retired  after  a  dis- 
tlngulsbed  career.  Our  program  in 
Florida  Is  now  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Craig  Mills,  a  dynamic  person  with  ex- 
perience and  imagination,  and  I  know 
the  work  will  reach  new  heights  of 
achievement   under  his  administration. 

Last  year  the  Florida  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  restored  3,900  dis- 
abled people  in  our  State — youths,  older 
people,  the  middle  aged.  They  came  from 
an  parts  of  the  SUte.  from  all  kinds  of 
backgrounds  and  today  they  are  working 
In  about  every  occupation  we  have  in  the 
State.  Himdreds  of  them  were  main- 
tained on  public  assistance  before:  today 
they  are  working  and  paying  taxes. 

Florida  ranks  ninth  among  all  the 
States  In  the  number  of  people  rehabili- 
tated in  relation  to  population.  I  am 
proud  of  that  record  and  I  believe  we 
can  Improve  it  still  further. 

The  blU  I  have  Introduced  would  ex- 


tend through  fiscal  years  1869  and  1970 
tiie  appropriation  authorisation  for  the 
Federal  funds  required  for  this  Federal - 
State  program.  In  1965  the  Congress 
passed  a  major  bill  to  broaden  and  im- 
prove this  program  Included  in  the  law 
was  flrmncmg  arrangement  which  speci- 
fied the  amounts  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation authorizations  In  the  present 
year.  $400  milMon  is  allotted  among  the 
States,  subject  to  the  availability  of  State 
matching  funds  The  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced would  authorize  $500  million  for 
1969  ai:d  $600  million  for  1970. 

It  is  miportant  that  the  Congress  act 
on  this  proposal  during  this  first  session. 
in  order  that  State  Rovernments  may 
have  a  t)asl.s  for  their  own  program  and 
financial  planrUng  In  25  States,  Includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  Florida,  the  legis- 
latures will  not  be  in  session  next  year. 
Thus  it  is  vitally  Important  that  the 
States  know  this  year  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral financing  they  may  expect  in  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970 

The  bill  also  Includes  two  proposals 
which  were  set  forth  in  Presidential  mes- 
sages to  Congre.ss  earlier  this  year. 

One  of  these  is  the  President  s  pro- 
po-sal  to  establish  a  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults,  as  stated 
In  hLs  message  on  health  and  education. 
At  present,  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  is 
doing  virtually  nothing  to  aid  these  vic- 
tims of  one  of  nature's  cruelest  combuia- 
tlon  of  handicaps  The  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  supported  some  research  in 
this  field  and  the  0£Qce  of  Education  not 
along  ago  began  supporting  three  ex- 
perimental programs  to  train  teachers  of 
the  deaf-blind.  However,  as  these  agen- 
cies have  agreed,  these  are  token  efforts 
in  the  face  of  this  catastrophic  condi- 
tion which  affects  an  estimated  5,000  of 
oar  people 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blmd  Youth  and  Adults,  where  complete, 
comprehensive  services  would  be  avail- 
able, along  with  research,  the  training  of 
professional  workers  and  a  variety  of 
other  activities  necessary  to  overcome  the 
massive  communication  barriers,  and 
prepare  these  young  people  and  adults  to 
hve  In  a  sighted,  hearing,  world.  The  bill 
also  calls  for  planning  for  additional  cen- 
ters, so  that  this  kind  of  institution  and 
service  program  may  become  available 
within  a  reasonable  distance  in  all  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  country. 

I  am  informed  that  plans  are  under- 
way at  present  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  centers  for  deaf-blind 
children. 

The  President  also  proposed,  in  his 
message  on  poverty,  to  establish  a  special 
system  of  grants  for  providing  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  disabled  mi- 
grant workers  and  their  families.  I 
know  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware 
of  the  particularly  tragic  clrciimstances 
under  which  many  of  our  citizens  live  to- 
day when  they  make  their  livelihood  as 
migrant  workers,  following  the  seasons 
and  the  crops.  However,  you  may  not 
have  considered  how  serious  a  problem 
they  fsu^e  when  the  worker  or  a  member 
of  his  family  sustains  a  serious  disability 
on  top  of  his  other  problems. 


Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  would  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
providing  vocatlonsJ  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  disabled  migratory  agricultural 
workers.  The  grants  would  be  available 
to  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies on  a  project  basis,  and  the  Federal 
funds  would  not  be  available  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
extend  through  fiscal  year  1968  the  pres- 
ent authority  for  planning  of  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  services  and  programs 
in  each  State.  The  1965  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  au- 
thorized a  2-ycar  planning  program  m 
reliabilltation  in  each  State.  The  ob- 
jective was  and  is  to  help  each  State  a.s- 
se.ss  its  needs  completely,  review  preset;! 
programs  and  facilities,  and  develop  a 
plan  In  which,  by  1975.  all  disabled  p>eop;c 
can  receive  the  services  they  need. 

However,  by  the  time  the  1965  amend- 
ments were  signed  into  law  and  placed 
in  effect,  most  of  the  first  year  of  au- 
thorization had  already  passed.  Nearly 
all  States  are  now  In  the  midst  of  thi.s 
statewide  planning  program.  This  pr( - 
vision  of  the  bill  would  permit  States  to 
complete  their  plans. 

The  final  amendment  proposed  in  this 
bill  would  amend  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  to  provide  that,  effective 
July  1,  1969.  all  States  conducting  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  under  r:\ 
approved  State  plan  would  be  required  to 
furnish  services  to  otherwise  eligible  dis- 
abled people,  regardless  of  their  ability 
to  meet  a  residence  test.  This  provision 
so  much  In  keeping  with  today's  mobile 
population  in  the  United  States,  will  per- 
mit State  agencies  to  serve  disabled  peo- 
ple much  more  promptly,  without  the 
requirement  that  they  remain  disabled 
and  Idle  until  a  year's  residence,  or  other 
re.-ddence  requirement,  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  present  national  effort  In 
service,  research,  professional  training, 
construction  and  the  other  activities  that 
make  up  today's  public  rehabilitation 
program  It  will  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion the  tools  they  need  to  move  several 
steps  forward  In  Improving  the  Nation  s 
work  for  disabled  people.  I  trust  and  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  will  act  on  these 
proposals  promptly  and  favorably,  for 
I  know  from  long  experience  how  deeply 
dedicated  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
to  the  Nation's  disabled.  Our  record  on 
tills  score  makes  me  particularly  happy 
to  be  a  Representative  in  the  \JB.  Con- 
gress. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMES 
OF  AGE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Orruranl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rtcoso  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  OTTINaER.  Mr.  Bpeaxer,  one 
of  the  greatest  milestones  In  recent  edu- 
cational history  is  now  2  years  old — 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
leaders  throughout  this  country,  and 
Members  of  this  Legislature,  have  worked 
for  the  day  when  a  national  consensus 
on  Federal  aid  to  education  would  be- 
come a  reality.  That  consensus  is  here. 
Let  us  not  destroy  it  with  amendments 
that  seem  to  change  hourly.  The  first 
fruits  of  our  labor  are  already  being 
tasted  by  schoolchildren  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  land.  The  act  has 
proven  its  worth  over  and  over  again. 
Its  results  are  visible  in  thousands  of 
local  school  districts.  Its  programs  are 
supported  by  educators,  administrators, 
and  citizens  wherever  it  has  been  In 
effect. 

It  is  a  testament  to  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  chose  to  make  education 
one  of  the  principal  concerns  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Since  this  is  the  first  comprehensive 
Federal  aid  to  education  program,  and 
since  th»  proposed  legislation  authorizes 
more  than  $3  billion  to  strengthen  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  It  Is  ap- 
propriate that  the  Congress  carry  out 
a  review  of  the  intent  and  the  results  of 
the  program. 

Last  year,  after  a  detailed  review,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  rec- 
ommended major  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  changes  were  put  into  effect 
by  the  Congress.  The  happy  result  was 
that  the  funds  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion under  the  original  act  were  increased 
by  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

Present  achievements  have  already 
demonstrated  that  this  additional  in- 
vestment in  the  minds  and  talents  of 
American  children  has  already  paid  off  in 
substantial  benefits. 

The  exi>anslon  of  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  has  al- 
ready provided  a  strong  stimulus  for  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  education 
offered  to  all  American  children.  It  has 
served  to  assure  us  that  all  our  school- 
children will  ultimately  enjoy  greater 
access  to  equal  opportimlty  In  educa- 
tion. But  we  must  move  forward  if  we 
are  to  suoceed. 

This  year,  with  the  tteneflt  of  more 
experience  in  the  program,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  again  con- 
ducted a  review.  It  had  the  chance  to 
raise  new  questions.  It  had  the  chance 
to  talk  to  people  across  the  country  who 
are  working  in  and  with  programs  Con- 
gress authorized. 

The  committee  found  that  while  much 
progress  has  been  made  throughout  the 
Nation,  there  are  many  areas  in  which 
critical  needs  still  must  be  met. 

These  findings  are  reflected  in  the  bill 
which  will  come  before  us.  That  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  elementary  and  secondary 
aid  programs  be  continued  through  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  National  Teacher  Corjis 
would  be  revised.  New  programs  would  be 
Initiated  to  assist  States  in  educational 
planning  for  improved  opportunities  for 
handicapped  children.  And  the  effective 
date  of  two  major  amendments  made 
last  year  which  would  Increase  the  cost 


of  the  program,  would  be  delayed  until 
appropriations  are  available. 

Were  we  overoptimlstle  In  our  ex- 
pectations of  the  aoo(Mnpllshment8  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  2  years  ago? 
The  answer  le  'Vo." 

The  heart  of  the  act — aid  to  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged — 
has  touched  the  lives  of  8.3  million  Amer- 
ican schoolchildren.  Those  children  are 
now  enjoying  the  use  of  new  books,  new 
teachers,  and  new  educational  materials 
which  would  never  have  been  theirs  to 
enjoy. 

They  have  now  benefited  from  fed- 
erally aided  remedial  reading  courses, 
Increased  studies  In  mathematics,  new 
services,  special  food  services,  psychologi- 
cal aid  and  attention,  modem  suc^lles 
and  educational  equipment. 

This  act  has  opened  the  doorway  Into 
modem  American  learning  to  millions  of 
youthful  minds. 

And  the  people  and  the  schools  have 
supported  our  program.  School  systems 
across  the  country  are  more  than  eager 
to  participate  In  the  program.  More  than 
17.000  school  systems  have  already  re- 
ceived title  I  fimds.  Those  funds  have 
stimulated  Imaginative  thlnldng,  creative 
planning  and  new  approaches  for  the  ed- 
ucationally deprived. 

Teachers  whose  schools  have  benefited 
from  Federal  funds  have  reported  that 
the  new  atmosphere  of  educational  ex- 
perimentation, and  demonstrable  feel- 
ing of  success  In  woiUng  with  deprived 
children,  has  changed  their  own  atti- 
tudes toward  the  problems  of  sltmi 
schools  and  derived  areas.  Teachers 
from  a  Chicago  project  expressed  amaze- 
ment at  the  Improvement  shown  by  dis- 
advantaged students  after  special  serv- 
ices were  made  available  to  them. 

Testimony  offered  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  indicated 
that  the  program  of  textbook  and  library 
resources  aid  under  title  n,  and  the  sup- 
plemental services  centers  provided  for 
under  title  m,  have  been  equally  as  suc- 
cessful as  title  I. 

The  committee  recommended  that 
these  three  programs  be  continued  with- 
out substantive  change  through  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Two  slgiilflcant  programs  have  been 
added  to  the  act.  Title  V  was  amended  to 
help  States  establish  comprehensive  ed- 
ucational planning  programs.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  areas  in  education  need- 
ing assistance  for  many  years.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  own  State  of  New 
York  has  one  of  the  most  dynamic  State 
departments  of  education  in  the  coun- 
try, and  will  put  Its  share  of  these  funds 
to  the  best  possible  use. 

Title  VI  of  the  act  will  also  be  amend- 
ed to  make  funds  available  for  regional 
resource  centers  to  test  and  evaluate  the 
educational  abilities  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  program  no  decent  per- 
son could  oppose. 

From  my  reading  of  the  bill  reported 
out  of  committee,  I  can  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  It  Is  a  well-balanced  measure 
which  retains  that  sense  of  human  com- 
passion which  the  Congress  Intended 
when  it  passed  the  original  act  Just  2 
short  years  ago. 

I  think  I  speak  for  the  people  not  Just 
of  New  York,  but  for  the  people  of  the 


Nation  when  I  say  that  no  more  impor- 
tant bill  will  come  to  a  vote  this  session 
than  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Bill  of  1967,  and  I  urge  every 
Member  to  give  It  his  support. 

However,  I  find  very  disturbing  the 
administration's  timorous  requests  for 
appropriations  to  Implement  this  legis- 
lation. There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  fiscal 
pressures  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  quite 
properly  demand  a  general  belt-tighten- 
ing In  the  Federal  budget. 

However,  the  administration's  choice 
of  priorities  in  seeking  E^jproprlatlons 
from  Congress  Is  open  to  question  and 
criticism.  We  are  being  asked  to  spend 
billions  on  public  works  projects  and 
special -interest  subsidies,  many  of  which 
could  be  deferred,  phased  out  gradually 
or  eliminated  altogether.  The  adminis- 
tration Intends  to  come  to  Congress  for 
$200  million  for  Just  one  phase  in  the 
development  of  a  supersonic  commercial 
aircraft.  This  Is  budget  fat  that  can  and 
should  be  trhnmed. 

But  if  we  believe  that  our  young 
people  are  the  most  precious  resource  of 
this  Nation,  and  if  we  believe  that  the 
education  programs  enacted  in  the  89th 
Congress  are  necessary  for  the  full  devel- 
opment of  that  resource,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  funds  that  are  necessary  to  im- 
plement them  effectively.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  administration  will  match 
the  fervor  with  which  It  has  been  rally- 
ing support  for  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967 
with  courage  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
necessary  appropriations. 


QUIE  HALTS  PROGRESS  FOR 
MIGRANTS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  THOia»soN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  your  urgent  at- 
tention to  the  deleterious  effect  the  Qule 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  would  have  on 
existing  educational  programs  for  thou- 
sands of  migratory  children  throughout 
the  country — youngsters  who  have  long 
been  "nobody's"  children  who  have  not 
been  able  to  achieve  in  regular  school 
programs  because  of  cultural  deprivation, 
constant  moving  about  from  place  to 
place  and,  In  many  Instances,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

The  Impetus  of  title  I  of  the  Eementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  given 
these  children  new  worlds  of  opportunity. 
Within  the  last  year,  under  State  and 
Federal  leaderships,  we  have  witnessed 
new  breakthroughs  In  Interstate  cooper- 
ation to  make  sure  that  these  students 
can  be  adequately  served  wherever  their 
parents  go.  Through  jointly  funded  proj- 
ects, encouraged  and  Implemented  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  States  and  school 
districts  have  expanded  their  services  for 
these  youngsters,  exchanged  school  rec- 
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ortto.  and  conducted  Joint  workshops  ao  Ually  decrease*  the  amount  of  Federal  tional  solution.  Therefore  we  authorized 

that   teachers  from   one  area  can  ex-  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary  Federal  funds  to  go  to  those  districts  with 

change  idea*  with  and  learn  from  their  education   going   to   25  States,   he   has  high   concentrations   of   children   from 

eoDaag^Mia  in  other  States  and  jchool  again  changed  his  proposal  This  makes  low-Income    famille*— pinpointing     the 

systems.  the  fourth  "flrm,  unswerving  Qule  sub-  uses  to  which  these  funds  could  be  put 

I  doubt  seriously  whether  these  pro-  stltute"  Introduced  Into  this  session  of  in  order  to  assure  mArimnm  educaUonal 

grams  wUl  continue  actively  to  be  effec-  Congress.  It  Is  obvious  that  his  proposal  benefits  for  disadvantaged  children.  Un- 

tiTe  wUfaout  the  catalytic  of  the  Federal  was  not  well  thought  out.  We  cannot  tell  der  the  Qule  amendment,  only  half  of 

Qonrmnent  in  these  regional  programs,  how  many  more  changes  will  be  forth-  the  funds  would  go  to  deprived  children 

The  migrant  communities  cannot  help  coming,  as  other  Haws  in  his  proposal  are  The  Qule  amendment  will  set  up  a 

but  regard  the  Quie  amendment  as  a  brought  to  his  attention.  power   struggle   within   each   State   for 

complete  betrayal  of  all  this  administra-  Mr   Qua  states  that  his  new  section  Federal  education  fimds.  It  will  cause  a 

Uon  ha«  proposed.  702(c)     will    "dispel    fe»rB"    that    any  bitter    conflict    among    urban    districts 

Within  the  past  year  there  has  been  State  will  lose  money  It  would  have  rp-  with  alum  neighborhoods,  suburban  dis- 

a  new  si^rlt  In  such  migrant  communi-  celved  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec-  trlcts  which  are  rapidly  growing,   and 

ttoa,  a  feeling  that  somebody  at  last  cares  ondary  Education  Act.  He  seeks  to  set  rural  areas  which  are  Isolated  and  eco- 

about  them  and  Is  willing  to  help  them  a  floor  below  which  no  States  allotment  nomlcaUy     depressed.     Schools     which 

do  Mmething  about  their  complex  and  could  go    But  what  floor  does  he  set?  might  have  problems  being  met  by  cur- 

itegverlng  problems.  The  amount  the  State  will  actually  re-  rent  Federal  programs,  but  which  do  not 

The  Qule  amendment  eicpresses  only  ceive  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  Mr  Speak-  have  a  high  enough  rating  In  any  of 

tndUrerence  to  their  plight.  If  It  Is  passed,  er,  this  does  not  dispel  my  fears.  The  these  categories  would  be  left  out  in  the 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  not  only  eradicate  Qule  imendment.  or  at  least  the  current  cold. 

aD  that  has  been  done  so  far — rendering  version  of  It.  would  not  have  replaced  For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  Qule 

wasteful   the  expenditure  of   numerous  four  titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec-  amendment  I  can  only  characterize  It  as 

millions  of  dollars  thus  far — but  also  will  ondary  Education  Act  until  fiscal  year  a  cold  and  heartless  attack  on  our  sys- 

deal  a  blow  to  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  19«9  tem  of  education.  The  wealthiest  nation 

thoosands    of    American    families    from  What  Mr  Qcie  has  done  is  set  a  floor  in  the  world  should  have  an  education 

wMch  they  are  likely  never  to  recover  of  fiscal   year    1»68   appropriations   for  system  far  better  than  that  which  pres- 

^^_^^^_^^  each    State  s    allotment    for   fiscal   year  ently  exists.  The  Qule  amendment  would 

w  au/^TTT  r»  Mi^T.  TAtmr^  Trr:.  ^ttt,  ^^^^    ^"  ^■^®*  °^  ^^  ^"^^  '^*'  ^*  ^^^  c&usit  US  to  take  a  step  backward. 

WE  SHOULD  NOT  DEPRIVE  OUR  a:  r)T-orriatlon    request    for    the   act    for  I  Insert  In  the  Rtcord  at  the  condu- 

CHILDREN  fiscal  year   1968  Is  only  |1  6  billion — as  slon  of  my  remarks  a  comparison  of  au- 

lir     PK7KLE     Mr     Speaker     I    aok  c->™nared  *ith  a  total  authorization  of  thorlzatlon  under  the  coamilttee  bill— 

unanlmoaa  consent  that  the  gentleman  J^-^   billion   for   fiscal   year    1969— the  H  R.  7819: 

from  New  York  IMr.  WolftI  may  extend  «"J^'«lge  that  each  States  allotment  Is  comparuon   o/  nuthorimUon*  under  com- 

hli  remarks  at  thU  point  In  the  Rccou  '  l»ro'««te<l '  at  the  lower  figure  falls  to  mtttee  Mil  {HJt.  7819)   and  Quie  aubtti- 

•nd  include  extraneous  matter.  reassure  me  Mr.  Quix  Is  again  compar-  tute  > 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there  ^K  authorizations  under  his  current,  re-  (Losses  compared  to  the  oommlttee  bui| 

obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^-s«<l  Proposal  with  what  he  thinks  might     i-Tacai  y«u-  19«8 o 

from  Texas?  °^  appropriated  under  the  act  for  fiscal  FUcai  year  i969.                                 miiions 

There  was  no  objection  ^^^^  1969.   He  again  goes  throuRh   this        AUibama _»32 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr    Speaker,   there   are  Process  of  complicated  fiscal  calisthenics        ^'^^  -  - - -     -^l 

those  who  have  decided  to  make  an  issue  ^nd  decides  that  It  would  be  "an  unlikely        ^Jl^.^?^ -" "       "^ 

of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu-  ^^^^"  ^^**  ^^^  '""  authorization  for  the         Kentuckv'"" -11 

cation  Act.  and  for  that  reason  mllUons  *<"'  *"^'^  ^  requested   for  fiscal  year        Louui*na  " -19 

of  achoolchildren  throughout  the  oouxi-  *^^    ^  *™  ""^  convinced  that  he  can         MiaaiMippi -48 

try  who  received  supplementary  educa-  Pr«ll<'t  the  siee  of  an  appropriations  re-        Miasoun    -9 

tf^m  for  the  p&st  2  years,  which  they  Q'"'''*  nearly  a  year  before  It  is  presented        North  CaroUn» -50 

badto   needed,    will    lose    that    training  ^"  *^^  Congress   I  would  prefer  to  stick         OJOahoma -7 

The  so-caUed  Qule  amendment  to  the  *''^j^  ^^^  "^'^'7/r^\  *?  T.  ^^t.^^"'        ^nn^™"'"" "29 

Elementary    and    Secondary    Education  ^'^^  '^'^^  *'0"'d  indicate  that  there  is        i-^^"f*"'* -^9 

Act.  HJl.  8983.  would  replace  four  Uties  "'"c^  ^'^  ^9^*^  a"'*  nothing  to  gain  from         Virginia         -13 

of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu-  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle-  wm  virgima'IIIIII.'"""''"'""     -12 

cation   Act   with   a    program   of    "block  man  from  Minnesota                                            Diatrict  of  Columbia -6 

granta"  made  to  State  departments  of  List  year  8  3  million  educationally  dls-                                                                  

education,  startmg   in   fiscal  year   1969  r.i.1. untaxed  children,  6  j^ercent  of  them  T>ui.   I6  Southern  aiMl  border 

The  State  departmenU.  In  turn,  would  "irollcd  In  nonpublic  schools,  benefited                   swtee -371 

deckle  which  educational  programs  and  ^rom   educaUonal  programs   tailored   to  .,,^,k.                                                  ^-.s 

which  school  dl.?trtcts  would  receive  the  'heir  special  needs  under  title  I  of  the        cuifornia           -as  70 

money.  ^^    Title  II  made  books  and  instruc-        DeKiware  .'.". " _  51 

The  target  of  the  Qule  amendment  Is  tionai  materials  available  to  49  million  riiinois  ..I-'iri'IIIIIirilllir"       -8.20 

the   great    educational    achievement    of  f^ujais  and   19  million  teachers  in  pub-         lowa -.60 

eomblnlng    Federal   and   local   resources  lie  and  nonpublic  schools.  Title  III  sup-         New  Jersey -.71 

to  improve  education    It  is  hard  to  be-  r'emfntary     educational     centers     and         !;!'"*'J;^^ - ""'  ?? 

Ueve    the    gentleman    from    MlnnesoU  services  touched  the  lives  of  more  than         sl'''^  °2kot^ o  Vc, 

[Mr.  QuiKl   would  wish  to  destroy  pro-  ^0  million   persons— .schoolciiildren   and         •^°"'-"  i^^ota -2  39 

grams    for    the    most    bitterly    deprived  teachers,  preschoolers  and  parents,  and  '  Overall,  the  Qule  substitute  slashes  the 

children  of  our  Nation-programs  which  o'^^r  adults.  authorization  of   the   Elementary  and   Sec- 

have  demonstrated  a  significant  Impact  The  Quie  amendment  would  alter  the  f^f^-;''  ^"J^.V""  *f'  n!J^^^I^,?^lL'' 

upon  our  elementary  and  secondary  edu-  ba.sic  philosophy  of  Fedeml  aid  to  educa-  --  °Lore",:;'a°n  thi's  "o^v^airc^.t^r""  37i' 

catlonal   system.    But    it   Is   the    educa-  tlon  Title  I  was  pa;.sed  becau.>;e  the  Con-  miuion-u  attribute   to  reductions  in  the 

tlonally    disadvantaged    who    would    be  Kress   realized  that  education  of  disad-  emitiemenu    of    la    Southern    and    border 

turned  out  of  class  by  his  proposal.  vantaped  children  was  costly,  and  that  states 

If  the  Qule  amendment  succeeds.  New  many  school  dLstrlcts  could  not  afford  to  '  No  change 

York  alone  will  lose  $122  million  In  Fed-  pro\ide    the    educational    services    that  ^^_^,^_^^ 

eral  funds.   That   is.   New   York   would  would  allow  the  children  of  the  poor  to  a'T^TOIPr^-I-u^>Tx,^  «->«  *  nl]•r^oT  n- 

lose  that  much  under  one  version  of  liis  catch  up  with  suburban  children    Clnce  a  it,Kt,OTYPlNa  OF  A  people 

amendment  In  fact,  Mr.  Qoia's  position  poverty  and  lack  of  education  go  hand  in  Mr.    PICKLE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

changes  from  day  to  day.  In  the  face  of  hand,  we  felt  that  the  problem  was  of  a  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

tabular  evidence  that  his  bill  si±etan-  riational   nature   and   demanded   a   na-  from  California   [Mr.  Brown  1  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoKS  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. In  most  cases,  I  will  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  American  news  media  and 
their  good  and  objective  analyses  and 
presentation  of  newsworthy  events.  Sel- 
dom have  I  taken  any  major  news  source 
to  task  for  Its  rei>ortlng.  But  I  feel  duty- 
bound  to  report  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
base  article  entitled  "Pocho's  Progress" 
which  appeared  In  the  April  28,  1967, 
issue  of  Time  magazine. 

I  am  the  representative  voice  and,  I 
hope,  the  friend  of  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  Spanish -speaking  citizens  in 
California,  but  I  hope  that  I  may  speak, 
in  this  special  case,  for  all  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking people  In  this  country,  when 
I  say  that  I  have  never  been  a  witness  to 
such  a  pasteup,  stereotyping  piece  of 
journalism  as  that  conjured  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  "Pocho's  Prog- 
ress." 

The  great  bulk  of  correspondence  pour- 
ing in  to  the  various  offices  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Southwest  from  their 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  reflects  the 
justifiable  indignation  of  a  proud  and 
progressive  people. 

Who  would  be  so  blatantly  naive,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  stereotype  over  4,000,000 
people?  And,  this  Is,  In  effect,  what  the 
author  accomplished.  True,  there  are 
cultural,  social,  and  language  similarities 
within  this  ethnic  group,  but  even  the  ex- 
perts using  scientific  methods  are  con- 
fronted with  vastly  perplexing  problems 
when  conducting  studies  of  the  Spyanlsh- 
speaklng  people.  I,  too,  am  awed  by  the 
ability  of  an  evidently  novice  Journalist 
who  can  nih  a  spot  check  of  a  community 
as  large  and  diverse  as  that  of  East  Los 
Angeles  and  report  such  a  distorted  pic- 
ture to  his  millions  of  readers. 

And,  I  reiterate,  the  implication — in- 
tended or  not — is  that  this  analysis  re- 
flects the  "plight"  of  a  great  number  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  citizens  of  the 
great  Southwest. 

I,  for  one,  emphatically  deny  and  re- 
sent such  an  arrogant  charge.  Anyone 
who  has  even  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the 
culture,  conditions,  hopes,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
must  take  Issue  with  this  article  of  Time 
magazine.  This  diverse  people — the  sec- 
ond largest  minority  In  the  United 
States — Is  spread  from  one  end  of  the 
social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
spectrum  to  the  other.  In  a  large  sense, 
they  defy  categorization;  and,  most  cer- 
tainly, they  defy  stereotyping  of  the  sort 
presented  to  us  in  Time  magazine  of 
April  28. 

I  wish  It  to  be  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  greatly  in- 
censed by  the  article  in  question,  as  were 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  In  the  Cham- 
ber. I  would  like,  however,  to  close  my 
remarks  on  a  more  positive  theme.  I 
rlncerely  hope  that  Time  magazine  con- 
tinues Its  study  and  interest  In  the  Span- 
ish-speaking populace;  and  may  I  sug- 
gest that,  after  this  initial  study,  they 
have  no  place  to  go  but  up. 


ALCOHOLISM 

ilr.  PICKLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  ooDMnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daihels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarits  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  3,  1967,  I  cosponsored  with 
our  good  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man Theodou  R.  Kttpferuan,  of  New 
York,  and  19  other  Members  of  this  body, 
a  bipartisan  bill.  HJl.  9643.  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  alcoholism,  which  accord- 
ing to  medical  experts  is  the  fourth  most 
serious  medical  problem  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  21  Members  of  this 
House  who  Joined  together  represent  a 
broad  cross  section  of  opinion  in  this 
Congress.  Oiu*  ranks  include  conservative 
Democrats  and  liberal  Democrats,  con- 
servative Republicans  and  liberal  Repub- 
licans, and  others  who  are  to  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  Whether  it 
Is  In  the  gentleman  from  New  York's 
[Mr.  Kuffkbican]  Manhattan  district. 
my  own  Hudson  County,  NJ.,  which  Is 
Just  across  the  Hudson  River  from 
Manhattan,  or  in  the  great  heartlands 
of  America  where  several  of  our  sponsors 
hail  from,  or  from  the  Golden  State  of 
California,  represented  by  Messrs.  Rein- 
xcxi  and  BXLL.  or  along  the  Rio  Grande 
where  the  name  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  Is  a 
household  word,  Americans  are  alarmed 
about  the  problem  of  alcoholism.  Further, 
Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress 
to  do  something  about  this  problem, 
which  Is  clearly  national  in  scope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  court  decisions 
have  indicated  a  growing  awareness 
that  this  problem  is  a  medical  one  and 
what  is  needed  is  a  crash  program  to 
combat  its  effects  upon  the  5  million 
Americans  who  are  classified  as 
alcoholics. 

This  bill  wUl  set  up  a  Bureau  of 
Alcoholism  Care  and  Control  within  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  co- 
ordinate and  direct  Federal  alcoholism 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ranks  of  the 
alcoholics  are  swelled  every  year  by  the 
addition  of  250,000  persons, 

Mr,  Speaker,  a  serious  problem  is 
growing  infinitely  worse.  I  call  upon  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  Join  with  us 
in  combating  this  problem. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INSURE  THAT  THE 
AMERICAN  FLAG  BE  TREATED 
WITH  HONOR  AND  RESPECT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extrsuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  of  its  birth  in  1776,  oiu:  country  has 


had,  as  an  emblem  of  its  sovereignty,  a 
flag — the  Stars  and  Stripes.  But  the 
American  flag  is  more  than  an  emblem — 
it  serves  as  a  reminder  to  peoples  the 
world  over  of  those  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty  for  which  the  United  States  of 
America  has  always  stood.  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  and  honor  to  all  Americans. 
Or  at  least  this  is  what  I  thought — im- 
tll  recently. 

During  the  past  months,  however,  we 
have  all  seen  pictures  in  the  newspapers 
of  so-caUed  Americans  burning,  tram- 
pling, desecrating  our  flag — in  "protest." 
Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  the  latest  trend 
in  bush-league  anarchy.  But  this  time  I 
believe  these  young  punks  have  gone  too 
far. 

They  may  have  whatever  political 
views  they  choose — they  may  speak,  they 
may  organize,  they  may  conduct  demon- 
stration— but  burning  the  American  flag, 
universal  symbol  of  freedom  and  liberty, 
is  an  action  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  let 
go  unchallenged. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  that  there  is  no 
law  prohibiting  desecration,  defacement, 
or  mutilation  of  the  American  flag,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Therefore,  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  make  this  a  Federal 
crime,  punishable  by  fines  and  Jail  sen- 
tences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  day  when  we 
have  to  Introduce  legislation  to  insure 
that  the  American  flag  be  treated  with 
honor  and  respect.  But,  I  am  afraid  that 
events  of  the  past  few  months  have  given 
me  no  other  choice. 


1791: 


POLISH     CONSTITUTION     OP 
ITS  LASTING  IMPORT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  3,  marked  the  176th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791; 
an  anniversary  which  the  citizens  of 
Poland  will  not  be  permitted  to  cele- 
brate, a  Constitution  which  exists  only 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1791  by  the  Polish  people  was  a  revolu- 
tionary act  in  itself.  The  democratic 
principles  embodied  in  this  historical 
document  were  designed  to  revolutionize 
both  the  government  and  the  social 
structure  of  Poland.  By  its  provisions, 
Poland  was  transformed  into  an  heredi- 
tary limited  monarchy  with  a  parliamen- 
tary system.  Towns  were  given  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  autonomy.  Class  dis- 
tinctions were  abolished.  Peasants  were 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  law ; 
the  plight  of  the  serfs  was  ameliorated 
with  a  view  to  the  eventual  abolishment 
of  serfdom.  Religious  tolerance  was  in- 
stituted. The  Constitution  of  1791  in  its 
totality  was  revolutionary  in  an  age  of 
absolute  monarchs.  To  the  extent  that  it 
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sought  more  extensive  sovcrelgmty  of  the 
people  and  to  the  extent  that  it  expressed 
respect  for  Individual  freedom,  the  Po- 
lish Constitution  of  1791  stands  along- 
side other  eloquent  documents,  such  as 
our  own  Constitution  which  preceded  It 
by  2  years,  which  so  shaped  modem  his- 
tory. 

However,  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  was  considered  too  revolutionary 
and  too  threatening  by  Its  long-covetous 
neighbors.  A  valiant  force  of  barely  46.- 
000  Poles  withstood  the  onslaught  of 
dissidents  reinforced  with  Russian  forces 
for  3  months.  Their  courageous  defense 
was  nullified  and  the  democratic  princi- 
ples contained  In  the  1791  Constitution 
were  rescinded  by  the  King  who  was 
fearful  of  Russian  victory.  His  attempt 
to  mollify  Poland's  belligerent  neighbors 
restilted  In  the  partition  of  1793  by  which 
Poland  was  reduced  to  one-third  Its 
original  size  by  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Later,  Poland  wbls  completely  divided  by 
Its  neighbors  and  lost  its  independence. 

The  Polish  people  seized  upon  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  by  the  First 
World  War  to  again  become  a  proud  na- 
tion Independent  of  foreign  control.  The 
constitution  adopted  by  the  Polish  peo- 
ple in  1921  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most 
democratic  in  Europe — a  testament  of 
the  Inextinguishable  commitment  of  the 
Polish  people  to  those  principles  of  free- 
dom embodied  In  their  earlier  consti- 
tution of  1791. 

That  fulfillment  of  freedom  has  again 
been  denied  the  Polish  people,  whose 
tragic  fate  it  was  to  fall  under  Russian - 
imposed  Communist  domination  follow- 
ing World  War  n.  The  ideals,  the  prom- 
ise, the  hope,  which  were  embodied  in 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  are  in- 
delibly Imprinted  in  the  memories  of  the 
PoUsh  people.  May  the  day  hasten  when 
the  legacy  of  that  commitment  to  free- 
dom expressed  In  1791  be  properly  in- 
herited by  today's  Polish  generations. 
May  the  year  hasten  when  the  Polish 
I>eople  can  again  joyously  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  their  Constitution  Day. 


SBA  SET-ASIDE  PROGRAM 

Mr.    PICKLE.     Mr     SpeeJcer,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsttnaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  provides  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  with  many  kinds  of 
assistance  through  its  various  programs. 
Some  of  these  programs  are  highly  pub- 
licized, others  receive  very  little  pub- 
licity, but  are  Just  as  Important. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  one  of  these  very 
Important,  but  seldom  publicized,  Fed- 
eral programs.  This  is  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  set-aside  program. 

This  program  has  helped  provide  small 
businesses  with  their  fair  share  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  In  many  cases.  SBA's 
assistance  has  led  to  a  small  firm's  suc- 


cess, enabling  the  firm  to  contribute  to 
our  strong  economy,  which  President 
Johnson  has  aptly  termed  "a  bulwark  of 
freedom." 

When  the  set-aside  program  was  first 
established  SBA  officials,  working  with 
Government  procurement  agencies,  de- 
termined whether  a  contract  was  to  he 
set  aside  for  exclusive  bidding  by  small 
firms.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  SBA 
chanj^ed  the  program  leaving  set-aside 
responsibility  with  purchasing  officials 
of  the  major  mllltar>-  and  civilian  buying 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  US. 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, SBA  Administrator  Bernard  L. 
Boutin  said  the  Agency  has  tentatively 
decided  on  a  new  way  of  handling  the 
program 

This  new  approach  Is  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  a  steering  committee 
which  Included  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  SBA 

Basically,  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations, which  were  reached  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  problem,  seek  to 
combine  the  best  features  of  the  several 
set-aside  programs  previously  employed 

SBA  representatives  at  the  Important 
Government  procurement  centers  would 
again  exercise  the  set-aside  function  on 
procurements 

These  representatives  would  also — 

Exercl.se  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retarial level  in  other  agencies  In  appro- 
priate cases: 

Make  periodic  surveillance  reviews  of 
procurement  activities: 

Recommend  breakouts  from  Govern- 
ment contract.s  of  Itt^ms  that  could  be 
supplied  by  small  firms: 

Locate  additional  small  business 
suppliers: 

Recommend  modifications  of  unduly 
re.strictive  specifications 

An  improved  and  unified  reporting 
system  will  be  adopted  to  provide  SBA 
with  an  accurate  and  current  picture  of 
what  is  being  accomplished  under  the 
set-aside  program. 

With  Mr  Boutin  at  the  helm  of  SBA, 
I  am  confident  that  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram will  provide  important  assistance 
to  .small  business 

The  past  success  of  the  program  Is 
exemplified  by  the  story  of  a  .small  busi- 
ness In  my  State,  Canadian  Pacific  Corp  , 
which  manufactures  wooden  pallets. 

In  1966  the  firm  learned  that  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  in  Richmond,  Va  , 
needed  hardwood  pallets  to  be  delivered 
to  an  Army  terminal  in  Honolulu  where 
Canadian  Pacific  Is  located. 

Unfortunately,  the  type  of  wood  used 
by  Canadian  Pacific  in  manufacturing 
its  product  was  not  included  on  the  mili- 
tary specification  list.  The  firm  asked 
SBA  assistance  in  gaining  approval  of 
this  type  of  wood  After  much  diligence 
by  SBA  officials,  the  wood  was  approved 

Later.  Canadian  Pacific  was  asked  to 
bid  on  a  D6A  contract  They  won  this 
contract  and  hope  to  win  many  more. 

In  this  Instance  SBA's  assistance  bene- 
fited both  small  business  and  the  Gov- 


ernment. The  small  business,  of  course, 
benefited  from  receiving  the  Government 
contract.  The  Government  has  benefited 
by  having  found  a  good  source  of  supply 
of  hardwood  pallets  in  the  Pacific,  where 
there  is  a  great  need  among  various 
military  organizations.  In  the  past,  sat- 
isfying these  needs  had  l)een  difQcult  and 
expensive. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  said: 

The  performance  of  our  men  In  Vietnam — 
backed  by  the  American  people-— has  created 
a  feeling  of  confidence  and  unity  among  the 
independent  nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Without  SBA's  assistance.  Canadian 
Pacific  would  not  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide its  product  to  the  military  and  aid 
the  American  effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  commend  the  SBA  for  its  progressive 
outlook  and  continuing  effort  to  Improve 
its  programs. 


TO  ASSIST  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS IN  THE  SALE  OF  REVE- 
NUE BONDS 

Mr.  PICK  I.E.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Sx  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  a  chart. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes to  provide  that  State  and  local  reve- 
nue bond  Issues  will  be  entitled  to  the 
same  competitive  advantages  of  the 
money  market  that  arc  now  accorded  to 
all  Federal  bond  Issues  and  to  all  gen- 
eral obligation  bond  issues  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

Earlier  In  this  session,  this  House 
pa.ssed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  to  $336 
billion.  There  have  been  many  hearings 
and  debates  concerning  the  Federal  debt 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  However, 
very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
rising  State  and  local  debt  and  to  the  fi- 
nancial markets  necesssor  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  borrowing  requirements  of 
our  States  and  local  communities.  The 
current  Annual  Rejxirt  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  pointed  out  the  tre- 
mendous growth  in  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures. The  annual  report  stated: 

since  World  War  II,  state  and  local  ex- 
penditures have  been  growing  far  more 
rapidly  than  Federal  outlays  To  finance  their 
budgets,  these  governments  have  Increased 
tax  rates  and  assessments  frequently:  yet 
state  and  local  debt  has  Increased  sevenfold 
Over  the  same  period,  Federal  rates  have  gen- 
erally kept  pace  with  expenditure  In  peace- 
time, despite  reductions  In  tax  rates:  and 
the  net  Federal  debt  has  risen  only  one-flfth. 
falling  sharply  with  relation  to  O.N.P. 

The  changing  relationship  of  Federal 
debt  and  State  and  local  debt  to  the  gross 
national  product  presents  a  striking 
analysis. 

The  following  chart  demonstrates  this 
dramatic  change  in  the  debt  structure 
since  1940: 
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It  Is  very  clear  from  these  figures  that 
as  a  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Federal  debt  is  steadily  declining, 
whereas  State  and  local  debt  is  steadily 
Increasing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  manner  of  financing 
the  capital  needs  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  those  of  the  Federal 
Government  depend  upon  financial  mar- 
kets and  mechanisms  that  are  all  too 
frequently  misunderstood.  Historically, 
public  bond  Issues  have  been  sold  to  im- 
derwrlters  consisting  of  both  Investment 
banking  houses  and  commercial  banks. 
Both  of  these  financial  institutions  Join 
with  one  another  in  syndicates  which 
form  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding 
for  such  Issues. 

When  Congress  passed  the  famous 
Glass-Steagall  Act  of  1933,  specific  pro- 
visions were  made  to  insure  that  com- 
mercial banks  would  continue  to  act  as 
underwriters  and  dealers  of  Federal  obli- 
gations and  of  general  obligations  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Since  that 
date,  that  act  has  been  amended  many 
times  by  the  Congress  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  the  commercial  banking  In- 
dustry could  underwrite  and  deal  in  bond 
Issues  essential  to  Federal  policies  and 
programs  such  as  those  of  the  TVA,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank, 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  thereby  allowing  the  entire  facul- 
ties of  the  Investment-banking  market 
to  be  available. 

In  1933.  nearly  all  bond  Issues  of  State 
and  local  governments  were  of  the  type 
that  were  and  are  known  as  general  ob- 
ligation bonds.  However,  a  new  form  of 
State  and  local  bond  issue,  known  as  the 
revenue  bond  has  been  developed  over 
the  past  three  decades.  New  issues  of  rev- 
enue bonds  have  grown  from  $200  million 
in  1946  to  over  $4  billion  In  1986.  In  1968 
the  total  new  issues  of  State  and  local 
governments  set  a  record  figure  of 
slightly  over  $11  billion  of  which  nearly 
37  percent  were  revenue  bonds. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  use  of  revenue  bond  financing  by 
State  and  local  governments  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase.  The  services  that  our 
citizens  expect  from  their  local  govern- 
ments, particularly  in  the  urban  and 
suburban  communities,  are  certainly 
Justified  and  should  be  provided  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

However,  the  original  act  of  1933  has 
been  Interpreted  to  penalize  the  issuers 
of  revenue  bonds  by  preventing  commer- 
cial bank  imderwrlters  from  competing 
in  this  market,  thereby  denying  our 
State  and  local  issuers  the  full  competi- 
tive effect  of  access  to  the  entire  finan- 
cial market.  As  a  result,  the  over  $4  bil- 
lion in  revenue  bonds  Issued  by  State 
and  local  governments  In  1966  were  de- 


nied the  beneQts  of  competition  In  the 
fhiandal  marketplace.  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  the  nearly  $50  billion  of  out- 
standing reventw  bonds  bad  to  depend 
upon  a  limited  lecondary  market,  further 
prejudiced  the  Issuers  In  obtaining  the 
lowest  possible  borrowing  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dtirlng  hearings  held  on 
similar  legislative  measiu-es,  local  bond 
Issuers  testified  that  many  millions  of 
dollars  In  borrowing  costs  would  be  saved 
If  revenue  bond  Issues  could  have  the 
benefit  of  the  full  competitive  forces  of 
the  capital  market.  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  on  the  subject  will  focus  on  this 
point  80  that  the  Congress  can  make  a 
sound  Judgment  on  the  structure  of  this 
Important  segment  of  the  capital  market. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  SECRE- 
TARY QARTKNER  STRONGLY  SUP- 
PORT THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT  (HJi. 
7819) 

Mr.  PICKLK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradehas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiics  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  Gardner 
have  both  qioken  out  strongly  in  support 
of  extending  the  Elementary  aiMi  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  reported  favorably 
to  this  House  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  the  first  major  It^slation 
passed  to  bring  aid  to  our  overburdened 
schools.  Its  passage  in  1965  is  a  bench- 
mark In  educational  history. 

Further  extension  of  the  act — which  is 
wholeheartedly  supported  by  the  Na- 
tion's educators — has  been  Jeopsu-dized 
by  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  mis- 
named, misunderstood  substitute  meas- 
ures. Although  labeled  as  providing 
"block  grants  to  the  States,"  these  pro- 
posed substitutes  are  actually  a  hodge- 
podge of  categories,  restrictions,  and 
onerous  administrative  conditions.  These 
substitutes,  as  the  President  said,  "are 
raising  the  same  roadblocks  which  halted 
Federal  aid  to  education  for  20  long 
years." 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  excellent  state- 
ment, Secretary  Gardner — formerly  head 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation — ^pinpoints  a 
further  difficulty: 

In  place  of  the  carefully  considered,  broad 
categories  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act — categories  which  the  Cton- 
great  deema  to  be  in  the  national  interest — 
the  Qule  •uhctttute  would  spread  assistance 
orer  ao  wide  an  area  that  It  would  be  no  more 
ttian  a  thin  film  of  Federal  funds  on  top  of 
a  vast  ooeaa  of  educational  needs.  In  the 
guise  of  eonfeiTlng  greater  freedom  on  Amer- 
ican education,  it  would  scatter  Federal 
financial  aaalstance  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  Ain«rte«n  taxpayer  would  likely  receive 
little  for  his  mooey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  statements  of  the  President  and 


of  Secretary  Gardner  and  Insert  them  in 

the  RxcoRo  at  this  point: 

BiATncxHT  BT  JoBM  W.  OABinna,  SncaxTAaT 

or  HXALTB,  EDTICATiatI,  AMD  WKLTAU 

The  substitute  that  Bepreaentatlve  Albert 
Qule  has  proposed  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1906  could,  If 
enacted,  undermine  and  destroy  much  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Admin  Istrstltm  have 
Jointly  achieved  In  recent  educational  leg- 
islation. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1905,  which  Is  now  bringing  new  skills 
and  opportunities  to  eight  million  disad- 
vantaged children  and  new  hope  and  poten- 
tialities to  every  school  district  In  the  Na- 
tion, would  be  wiped  out. 

The  proposal  by  Ur.  Qule  which  threatens 
to  produce  tlUs  disastrous  result  lias  never 
been  considered  in-  Ooounlttee,  has  never 
been  made  the  subject  of  bearings,  and  has 
been  hastily  revised  tliree  or  four  times 
within  the  past  ttiree  weeks. 

In  place  of  the  carefully  considered,  broad 
categories  of  the  Elonentary  and  Seccndary 
Education  Act — categories  which  the  Con- 
gress deems  to  be  In  the  national  Interest — 
the  Qule  substitute  would  spread  assistance 
over  so  wide  an  area  that  it  would  be  no 
more  than  a  thin  film  of  Federal  funds  on 
tc^  of  a  vast  ocean  of  educational  needs.  In 
the  guise  of  conferring  greater  freedom  on 
American  education,  it  would  scatter  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  American  taxpayer  would  likely  re- 
ceive little  for  his  money. 

It  would  take  away  Federal  assistance  from 
States  wtilch  most  need  the  aid  because  of 
their  low  economic  capabilities  and  high  con- 
centration of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. The  Southern  and  border  States  would 
lose  9371  million,  while  the  great  cities  of 
New  York.  California  and  Illinois  would  also 
EuSer  substantial  cuts  In  Federal  assistance. 

Carefully  defined  and  selected  targets  for 
educational  Improvement,  now  specified  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  RSF.A.  would  sufler.  Pro- 
grams for  the  children  of  migrant  workers. 
for  foster  children,  for  children  In  institu- 
tions for  the  handicapped,  neglected  or  de- 
linquent, children  in  the  Bureau  of  Tndlan 
Affairs  Schools,  and  children  In  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  would  all  suffer. 

The  Qule  substitute  canno<t  guarantee  that 
Federal  aid  will  be  concentrated  In  places 
and  In  amounts  necessary  to  do  the  job, 
rather  than  merely  be  dissipated  In  wide 
areas  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  second-prior- 
ity activities.  It  cannot  guarantee,  for  ex- 
ample, tha.t  the  cities,  so  sorely  in  need  of 
Federal  assistance,  will  receive  their  fair 
share  of  aid. 

And  It  Is  a  very  unsure  Instrument  for 
dealing  with  the  gravest  problem  facing  our 
nation  today — the  adequate  education  of 
children  of  the  slums  and  rural  depressed 
areas. 

Even  more  serious  Is  the  fact  that  the  Qule 
substitute  p>OBes  a  grave  threat  to  the  con- 
sensus that  was  put  together  with  such 
difficulty  in  1965  when  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  came  Into  being. 
For  years  all  forward-looking  Americans  had 
known  that  the  Federal  Government  mtist 
eventually  provide  large-scale  supp<»'t  for 
education — but  for  years,  literally  decades, 
the  accomplishment  was  frustrated  by  dis- 
sension over  several  key  issues,  cliief  among 
them  the  Church-State  question. 

The  QiUe  substitute  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  that  oonsensiu,  and  we  are  already 
bearing  the  return  of  the  old  dissension  and 
dlvislreness.  If  it  bursts  out  in  full  fury,  we 
shall  have  neither  the  ptresent  Act  nor  the 
Qule  substitute.  Well  find  ourselves  right 
back  where  we  were  two  years  ago. 

Some  proponenU  of  the  Quie  tulistitute 
say  it  offers  flexibility  and  freedom  of  deci- 
sion to  the  States  in  place  of  the  narrow  aite- 
gories    of    the    Elementary    and    Secondary 
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Eiucation  Act.  This  is  mialemding  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  categories  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  are  anything  but 
narrow.  They  are  very  broad  and  /texible.  Its 
maior  titles  contain  the  broadest  and  most 
permissive  authorizations  in  American  legis- 
lative history  to  strengthen  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  to  stimulate  educational 
expansion  and  innovation,  to  acquire  the 
latest  and  best  instructional  materials,  and. 
especially,  to  focus  on  the  problems  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children,  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  but  particularly  in  our 
great  urban  complexes  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated rural  counties. 

No  one  In  the  Executive  Branch  or  In  the 
Ck>ngreaa  haa  spoken  or  worked  more  con- 
sistently than  t  ror  helping  the  States  to 
•diieve  greater  flexibility  and  Initiative  In 
artmlnlsterlng  Federal  programs.  In  the 
Partnership  for  Health  legislation  which  we 
propoa«d  and  the  Congress  passed  last  year 
w«  oomblned  15  narrow  categorical  aid  pro- 
gnuns.  In  our  Education  Profeasloas  Develop- 
m«nt  bill  this  year  we  would  replace  numer- 
oua  fragmented  training  authorities  with  one 
comprehensive  and  flexible  training  program 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  Federal 
dollars  should  in  broad  terms  be  directed 
to  targets  selected  by  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  m  the  Congre.is  of  the 
United  States  They  speak  for  the  States 
and  they  judge  the  needs  of  the  States 
against  a  background  of  national  prionttes 

While  we  must  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  strengthen  the  State» — and  no  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  has  done  more  than  this  one 
to  build  strength  In  the  State  departments 
of  education — I  believe  that  as  long  as  Fed- 
eral reaourcea  In  the  field  of  education  are 
limited,  they  should  be  used  primarily  for 
the  elimination  of  thoee  educational  prob- 
lems which  the  Congress  Identifies  as  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

STATKMINT     or    TH«     P«ESIDtNT    ON     THE     ElE- 

MmrraaT    and    SccoiTDAaT    Education    Act 

AKD  TH«   PmoposxD  QuiK  SUBaTiTtrrc* 

Not  many  people  realize  how  swiftly  times 
have  changed  In  federal  support  for  educa- 
tion. Four  years  ago.  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  was  spending  M2  billion  for  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  My  budt^et  for 
the  coming  year  calls  for  »12  4  billion — almost 
three  times  aa  much 

Four  years  ago  the  Office  of  EducaUon  was 
■pending  only  $700  million  to  support  educa- 
tion. In  the  coming  year  It  will  spend  M  2 
bUlloo — six  times  as  much  .  .  . 

It  looka  easy  now.  but  we  spent  20  years 
In  the  Congress  battling  for  this  break- 
through. 

There  were  big  road  blocks  In  the  way 
the  poor  states  were  feuding  with  the  rich 
atates;  public  schools  versus  private  and 
church  schools:  the  city  schools  versus  the 
rural  schools;  the  integrated  schools  versus 
the  segregated  schools 

During  those  20  years,  many  Members  of 
Congress  despaired  of  ever  passing  federal 
aid  to  education  But  finally,  we  worked  out 
a  program  which  avoided  the  road  blocks  and 
•ettled  the  feuds  At  long  last  we  put  the 
laws  on  the  books  and  the  money  in  the 
Kbools. 

Now  some  so-called  friends  of  education" 
want  to  go  t>ack  to  where  we  started  They 
claim  they  know  a  better  way  to  spend  the 
money.  They  propose  to  discard  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  scrap  It  l)«fore  It  Is  two  years  old — and  to 
•ubatltute  a  different  kind  of  legislation 

No  one  can  tell  for  sure  how  they  plan  to 
change  the  law  Each  day  they  trot  out  a  new 
venlon.  But  already  they  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal 

They  have  stirred  up  the  suspicions  of  the 


poor  states  toward  the  wealthy  states.  They 
are  reviving  ancient  and  bitter  feuds  be- 
tween church  and  public  school  leaders 

They  have  aroused  fears  of  the  big  city 
school  superintendents. 

They  are  raising  the  same  road  blocks 
which  halted  federal  aid  to  education  for  20 
long  years 

I  hope  Members  of  Congress  will  stop,  look, 
and  listen  before  they  march  down  this  blind 
alley 

It  is  a  time  of  testing  for  American  edu- 
cation 

The  gains  we  have  made  so  far  are  only 
the  beginning  We  must  build  on  them  But 
we  must  not  lose  all  we  have  gained  by  this 
reckless  effort  t.o  rewrite  our  laws  for  partisan 
political  advantage 


•Statement  delivered    a:   Crossland    Voca- 
tional Center.  April  27.  1M7. 


TRAGEDY  IN  GREECE 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  Pickle)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  :> 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  now  almost  2  weeks  since 
democratic  rule  came  to  an  end  In 
Greece  In  the  day.s  immediately  follow- 
ing the  military  takeover,  there  were 
many  who  were  shocked  but  who  said 
little  for  fear  of  making  matters  wor.se 
Censorship  was  almost  total  and  one  did 
not  want  to  endanger  more  lives  by  sug- 
gesting immediate  reaction  to  what  ap- 
pesu-ed  to  be  most  ominous  events.  One 
hoped  that  quiet  pressure  by  the  NATO 
governments,  or  that  the  power  of  the 
palace  would  bring  an  end  to  what  must 
surely  be  a  farce.  How  could  it  be  pos- 
sible, we  thought,  that  a  group  of  colonels 
can  fire  generals  loyal  to  the  King?  How 
can  a  junta  be  taken  seriously  which  has 
arrested  not  only  all  leftwlng  and  cen- 
trists leaders,  but  which  also  dragged 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  after  kick- 
ing his  door  in.  the  former  Premier  and 
leader  of  the  conservatives,  Canellopou- 
las'' 

Our  newspapers  were  strangely  silent 
for  .several  days.  Indeed,  the  tragedy  of 
what  has  happened  Is  only  beginning  to 
be  understood  Bernard  Nossiter  was  able 
to  get  information  past  the  censors  which 
they  did  not  recogmze  as  damaging  since 
he  was  quoting  from  ofTlclal  Junta  pro- 
nouncements But.  sensitive  ears  here 
knew  the  meaning  of  exhortations  to 
farmers  to  believe  that  their  elected 
leaders,  now  under  arrest,  had  been 
traitors  Since  Mr  No.sslter  has  re- 
turned to  the  free  world  he  has  given  us 
one  of  the  clearest  analyses  of  the  back- 
ground leading  up  to  the  chilling  events 
beginning  on  the  night  of  April  21. 
Senator  Fm.BRicHT  inserted  his  recent 
dispatch  from  Paris  In  yesterday's  Con- 
gressional Record  at  page  11452,  and 
I  commend  It  to  you 

I  am  concerned  most  deeply  for  all 
Americans  of  Greek  de.scent  who  have 
family  and  friends  In  Greece  I  have 
many  friends  who  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Andreas  Papandreou  and 
Margaret,  his  American  wife  Some  of 
them  worked  with  Andreas  when  he 
tauiiht   at   the  University  of  California 


and  others  campaigned  with  him  when 
he  and  Margaret  worked  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Adlai  Stevenson  in  1952.  It  seems 
to  be  quite  clear  that  the  coup  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate  Andreas  as  the  nat- 
ural political  heir  of  his  father,  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  Central  Union 
P£irty  Most  observers  of  political  devel- 
opments in  Greece  over  the  last  months 
predicted  that  George  Papandreou's 
party  would  have  won  a  clear  majority 
If  the  promised  elections  had  been  held. 
It  Is  also  likely  that  the  radical  or  Com- 
munist Party  would  not  have  won  more 
than  10  percent  Yet,  the  Junta  claims 
that  a  Communist  takeover  was  immi- 
nent. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
strongest  antidote  to  communism  is  pro- 
gressive liberalism  and  that  repression 
In  the  name  of  the  monarchy  will  en- 
large the  ranks  of  the  Communists  fear 
a  polarization  which  will  rapidly  dimin- 
ish the  chance  for  a  return  to  parlia- 
mentary government.  To  the  extent  that 
our  Government,  either  by  overt  actions, 
or  by  failure  to  make  sufficiently  clear 
our  abiding  support  for  free  and  open 
elections,  we  share  some  of  the  blame. 

I  do  not  know  what  leverage  we  have 
on  the  military  Junta  which  has  seized 
power.  I  do  know  that  they  seized  power 
with  planes  and  tanks  and  guns  that  the 
United  States  has  been  providing  over 
the  years.  I  have  conveyed  my  views  to 
the  State  Department  and  urged  that 
our  Government  make  It  quite  clear  that 
we  favor  prompt  restoration  of  consti- 
tutional guarantees  and  the  release  of 
political  prisoners. 

I  have  been  assured  by  our  Ambassa- 
dor In  Athens  and  by  our  Department 
of  State  that  every  effort  Is  being  made 
to  assure  the  humane  treatment  of  those 
who  are  in  custody.  It  is.  of  course,  most 
appalling  to  think  of  those  who  are  ill 
and  aged  and  who  have  been  dragged 
away  as  threats  to  their  country,  men 
who  have  served  In  Parliament  and  who 
have  been  held  In  the  highest  regard  by 
their  professional  colleagues  around  the 
world. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Insert  a  recent  article 
by  Clayton  Fritchey  to  be  Included  In 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  well  as  a 
further  perceptive  review  by  Mr.  Nossi- 
ter, and  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

An  Old,  Sorry  Stoht  in  Orexck 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 
The  Greek  military  coup  may  have  come 
as  a  surprise  tof  sorts)  to  King  Constantlne. 
but  If  It  also  came  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  the  US  government  (which  Is  hard  to 
believe)  there  Is  something  radically  wrong 
with  our  intelligence  system 

First  of  all.  many  Informed  foreign  cor- 
re8p<^ndente  and  diplomats  have  been  warn- 
ing for  months  that  the  military  (with  the 
approval,  passive  or  otherwise,  of  the  throne ) 
was  prepared  to  seize  the  government  If  dem- 
ocratic forces  won  the  May  28  election,  or 
even  if  they  appeared  on  the  verge  of  win- 
ning 

These  predictions  recently  became  more 
widespread  as  young  King  Constantlne.  the 
pliant  son  of  strong-willed.  Oerman-born 
Queen  Prederlcka.  made  one  politically  inept 
decision  after  another  to  head  off  the  re- 
surgence of  former  Premier  George  Papan- 
dreou. leader  of  the  liberal  Center  tTnlon 
party,  whom  he  forced  out  of  office  In  1965 
At   first   glance.   It   appears    that,   as   with 
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the  king,  the  United  States  may  not  have 
known  Just  when  or  how  the  army  Intended 
to  strike,  but,  as  is  now  obvious,  the  planning 
was  elaborate  and  must  have  been  worked 
out  with  many  people  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  for  the  coup  was  synchronized 
all  over  the  country.  Hundreds  must  have 
been  In  on  the  plot. 

The  CIA  could  have  bought  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Times  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and 
discovered  that  "rumors  abound"  that  the 
right  wing,  "along  with  the  army  and  court 
ngurec,"  would  persuade  the  king  to  "sanc- 
tion a  dictatorship."  Or,  before  that,  the  CIA 
could  have  bought  another  copy  which  re- 
ported that  the  throne  may  become  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  "prevent  a  Center 
Union  victory"  Is  to  "establish  a  dictator- 
ship." 

In  the  Inrxmedlate  case,  however,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  even  more  on  our  military 
than  on  the  CIA,  t>ecause  for  20  years  the 
Greek  army  has  almost  been  a  branch  of  the 
US.  armed  forces.  Ever  since  the  Truman 
Doctrine  was  proclaimed  in  1947,  and  U.S. 
military  men  moved  In  to  direct  the  war 
against  the  Communists  In  1949,  there  haa 
been  the  most  Intimate  association  between 
Lireek  and  American  officers. 

Even  though  the  Communist  threat  was 
overcome  long  ago,  American  military  aid 
has  continued  at  the  rate  of  $60  million  or 
more  a  year  The  guns,  tanks,  and  planes  that 
were  used  to  overthrow  the  constitutional 
government  la£t  week  were  supplied  by  the 
US. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe,  therefore,  that  our 
military  advisers  In  Greece  (and  therefore 
our  government)  did  not  have  some  inti- 
mation of  what  was  afoot,  or  at  least  what 
appeared  to  many  others  as  a  clear  and  im- 
minent danger. 

Since  the  United  States  has  convincingly 
demonstrated  that  It  haa  no  Inhibitions 
about  Intruding  into  the  affairs  of  other 
countries,  (be  It  Cuba,  or  Vietnam,  or  the 
DonUnlcan  Republic),  we  may  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  the  Administration  being  too 
shy  to  exert  its  Influence  in  Greece. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  quietly  and  tactfully,  but 
firmly,  letting  the  Greek  militarists  know 
in  advance  that  the  United  States  strongly 
opposed  overthrowing  the  constitutional 
government,  and  that  we  would  not  sup- 
port, either  morally,  economically,  or  mill- 
tarlly,   an  army  dictatorship. 

Of  course,  this  would  have  been  out  of 
character,  for  the  United  SUtes  has  never 
concealed  Its  distaste  for  Papandreou  and  his 
foUowlngs,  Just  as  It  haa  never  concealed  Its 
rapjKirt  with  the  crown  and  the  army.  So 
once  more  we  have  gambled  UB.  prestige 
on  leaders  who  have  no  popular  place  In 
their  own  country. 

Washington  Is  currently  holding  its 
breath,  for  Greece  is  the  southern  anchor  of 
our  NATO  defense  system.  But  what  hap. 
pens  If  the  generals  are  overthrown  by  a 
counter  democratic  revolt?  Above  all.  what 
happens  If  the  now-emboldened  generals 
trigger  a  war  with  Turkey,  also  a  member 
of  NATO,  over  the  future  of  Cyprus?  Viet- 
nam would  then  seem  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  30,   19671 
Greek  Omens'  Poweb  Plots  Revxalko 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 
Paris,  April  29. — A  plan  called  "Prome- 
theus" that  was  stolen  from  Its  designers, 
a  secret  group  of  younger  Army  ofDcers,  a 
tank  battalion  that  moved  Into  Athens  from 
the  village  where  Pluto  Is  said  to  have  seized 
Persephone — these  were  the  Ingredients  of 
the  plot  that  overthrow  the  Oreek  Govern- 
ment nine  days  ago. 

As  pieced  together  from  Oreek  sources 
close  to  the  Junta  and  from  Western  mili- 
tary men  in  Intimate  touch  with  the  Oreek 
Army,  this  Is  what  happened: 


Several  years  ago,  a  group  of  ambitious 
majors  and  captains  fonned  a  secret  group 
called  EENA.  The  initials  stand  for  the 
Union  of  Toung  Oreek  Offlcera.  Among  its 
leading  figures  were  Oeorge  Papadopoulos, 
Styllanos  Pattakoa  and  Mlkolaoe  Makare- 
zos — all  now  ministers  In  the  new  regime. 

KENA  was  modeled  In  part  after  still  an- 
other bidden  Army  organization,  IDEA. 
IDEA  Iiad  become  the  creature  of  the  senior 
officers,  the  generals.  They  had  sworn  a  pri- 
vate oath  of  allegiance  to  the  throne  and 
dreamed  of  establlahlng  a  dictatorship  with 
the  support  of  the  King  and  Greece's  conserv- 
ative business  group. 

saw    KINO   AS    LUXUST 

The  restless  young  field  and  company 
grade  officers  In  EKSA  took  a  different  tack. 
They,  too,  longed  for  dictatorial  order.  But 
In  their  eyes,  the  old  establishment,  King 
Included,  was  an  lumecessary  luxury. 

In  time,  EENA  recruited  some  able  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants.  Finally  it  enlisted  one 
critical  senior  commander,  Lt.  Gen.  Oeorge 
Zoltakls.  Until  the  coup,  he  commanded  the 
strategic  Army  Corps  of  the  North  and  he  Is 
now  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Ironically,  IDEA  provided  the  coup  plan 
that  EENA  was  to  adopt.  The  senior  generals 
had  drawn  up  a  contingency  operation  with 
the  code  name  of  "Prometheus."  It  Is  said  to 
have  been  approved  by  both  King  Constan- 
tlne and  the  former  Conservative  Premier 
Panayotis  Canellopoulos.  "Prometheus"  was 
designed  for  a  bloodless  takeover  of  Athens 
and  Salonika  In  the  event  of  a  Communist 
coup  or  an  electoral  victory  by  the  Papan- 
dreous,  which  they  thought  might,  under 
some  drctunstancea  be  a  threat  to  public 
order.  Andreas  Papandreou  had  been  impli- 
cated In  the  Asplda  Affair,  In  which  left- 
wing  officers  were  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
King. 

EENA's  colonels — Pattakos  had  Just  re- 
ceived his  first  General's  star — knew  all 
about  "Prometheus"  because  they  occupied 
key  posts,  near  the  generals.  Just  as  Prome- 
theus stole  fire  from  the  gods,  the  EENA 
clique  resolved  to  steal  the  operation. 

They  waited  tutll  April  20  when  all  senior 
Army  commanders  were  in  Athens  for  their 
monthly  meeting.  In  such  a  circumstance. 
orders  could  be  sent  to  the  field  to  unleash 
"Prometheus"  In  the  senior  commanders' 
names. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th,  Makarezos  was 
In  charge  of  Army  communications  and  he 
apparently  sent  the  coded  signal  to  set 
"Prometheus"  In  motion.  To  secure  Athens,  a 
tank  battalion  rolled  In  from  Eleusls  where 
Pluto  is  supposed  to  have  leaped  from  a 
cave  and  carried  off  Persephone. 

Soldiers  and  tanks  sealed  off  the  center 
of  Athens,  seised  the  principal  ministries 
and  cut  all  communications  including  the 
King's.  Small  detachments  were  dispatched 
to  arrest  the  political  figures  marked  for 
public  disappearance  on  the  "Prometheus" 
list  plus  some  figures  added  by  EENA. 

BALONIKA   XMCXKCLXD 

The  same  thing  happened  In  Salonika,  ex- 
cept that  the  ring  was  established  all  around 
the  city. 

The  plotters  discovered  that  the  Army 
chlef-of -staff,  Lt.  Oen.  Gregory  Spandadakls, 
was  willing  to  go  along  with  the  premature 
use  of  "Prometheus."  The  next  day  he  was 
named  Defense  Minister. 

Constantlne  knew  nothing.  His  principal 
personal  advlaera  bad  also  been  arrested. 
Spandadakls  was  detaUed  to  teU  the  con- 
fused and  angry  King  what  had  happened. 

Friday  at  noon,  the  dismayed  Constantlne 
went  to  the  Pentagon,  the  misnamed  four- 
sided  Oreek  military  headquarters  to  meet 
the  Junta.  He  was  accompanied  by  Spanda- 
dakls and  an  escort  of  officers. 

me  King  told  the  plotters,  "I  was  always 
faithful  to  tbe  Army.  I  kept  my  oath  to  the 
Army.  How  could  you  do  such  a  thing  to  me?" 


Four  hours  later,  he  emerged,  shaken  but 
defeated.  He  had  succeeded  only  In  securing 
the  release  of  his  aides  and  In  persuading  the 
Junta  to  name  a  civilian  Premier.  But  his 
nominees  were  turned  down  until  he  pro- 
posed an  intimate  of  the  EENA  clique,  Con- 
stantlne Kollas. 

Although  the  Army  had  been  tricked,  no 
units  resisted.  Five  senior  generals  and  the 
head  of  the  Navy  were  retired.  Tbe  rest  of 
the  military  accepted  the  coup  whose  only 
flaw,  In  their  eyes,  was  that  It  had  been 
launched  by  the  wrong  men. 


AKDBKAS    PAPANDREOtr 

Ithaca.  N.Y., 
AprU  28, 1967. 
To  the  Editor  ; 

Your  April  22  editorial  titled  "Greek  Trag- 
edy" leaves  a  good  (leal  to  be  desired.  It 
reflects  a  bias  that  has  manifested  Itself  con- 
sistently on  your  editorial  page,  descending 
at  times  to  unbecoming  ad  hominem  charges, 
quite  at  variance  with  what  one  expects  of  a 
serious  newspaper. 

The  undersigned  are  former  colleagues  of 
Andreas  Papandreou  at  Berkeley  and  Har- 
vard. We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  Ine 
and  outs  of  recent  Greek  politics  although 
some  of  ufi  have  spent  considerable  periods 
of  time  there. 

But  we  do  know  that  Andreas  Papandreou 
served  this  country  In  the  United  States  Navy 
during  World  War  II;  that  he  Is  a  talented 
economist  who  taught  at  four  major  Ameri- 
can universities;  and  that  during  the  many 
years  of  our  association  with  him  he  mani- 
fested a  consistent  devotion  to  democracy 
and  rejected  totalitarian  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

Andreas  Papandreou  was  the  organizer  of  a 
research  Institute  In  Greece  which  was  re- 
s{>onslble  for  the  first  serlotis  analysis  of  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  t^at  coun- 
try. As  for  your  statement  that  he  "bid  open- 
ly for  far-left  support,"  whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy,  we 
wonder  whether  that  would  make  him  any 
more  a  demagogue  than  It  does  those  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Center  who  entered  Into 
an  electoral  alliance  with  the  French  Com- 
munist party  during  the  recent  electoral 
campaign. 

CONSTITUTIONAI,    ACTION 

The  fact  remains  that  neither  Andreas 
Papandreou  nor  his  father  has  ever  advo- 
cated a  course  of  action  Inconsistent  with 
the  Greek  Constitution  and  with  normal 
democratic  processes. 

We  note  with  plettsure  the  statement  in 
your  editorial  of  April  28  calling  upon  the 
Greek  Government  "to  call  off  their  apparent 
plan  to  try  Andreas  Papandreou  for  treason." 
You  comment:  "A  fair  trial  Is  impossible  In 
the  present  climate." 

We  hope  you  will  Join  with  us  In  stating 
unequivocally  that  Greece  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  nation  with  which  the  United  States 
should  maintain  close  political  and  military 
relations  untu  the  Papandreous  and  the  other 
arrested  political  leaders  are  released;  until 
King  Constantlne  reappoints  a  government 
based  upon  a  parliamentary  majority;  and 
until  elections  are  scheduled  to  permit  the 
Greek  F>eople  to  express  their  political  pref- 
erences by  the  only  means  legitimate  to  a 
democracy — the  ballot  box. 

Kenneth    J.    Abbow. 

Walteb  Gaixson. 

Habvet  Leieekstein. 

Rot   Radneb. 

Henbt  Rosovskt. 
The  above  are  Professors  of  Economics  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley:   Cor- 
nell, Harvard  and  Stanford. 


GREECE 

Mr,    PICKLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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New  Yo«*   [Mr.  RooBrnsAL]   may 

hit  mn&rks  at  this  poCnt  In  the 
>nd  toclpiae  eztnuieoia  m&Uer. 

Tbe  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
otailectlaa  to  tbe  mjueet  at  the  ceaUenuui 
from  Texas? 

Tbere  was  no  otojeetton. 

Mr.  ROerarrHAL.  Mr.  Speaicer.  tbe 
mllltaiT  coup  tn  Greece  Is  a  crtine  against 
democracy  »nd  the  people  who  Invented 
democracy. 

As  the  New  York  Times  observed  edi- 
torially: 

No  cooTlncluig  caue  can  t)«  made  for  a  d'.c- 
tatonblp. 

The  hollow  excuses  of  the  junta  to  the 
contrary,  there  was  no  clear  and  present 
danger  oX  a  Communist  takeover.  There 
was  no  JustlflaJtile  reason  for  this  reckless 
dectruetkKi  of  parliamentary  Kovemment 
and  ooostitutlonal  safeguard. 

The  Implications  of  the  coup  are  grave. 
Merely  to  list  them  Is  to  sketch  the 
enormity  of  the  tragedy  for  Greece — and 
the  United  States.  Let  us  cite:  nrst.  the 
great  damage  done  to  the  parliamentary 
system,  with  the  public  will  thwarted,  the 
preaa  censored,  the  "Justice'  summary. 
willful,  and  arbitrary;  second,  the  crip- 
pling of  the  economy.  Including  loss  of 
confidence  by  foreign  Investors  and 
tourists;  third,  the  further  delay  of  a 
Cyprus  settlement,  fourth,  an  extremely 
dangerous  political  polarization  of  the 
country,  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the 
small  but  specially  organized  Communist 
apparatus;  fifth,  the  further  unfortunate 
Identification  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Greek  Army,  for  the  Greek  public  has 
habitually  linked  the  American  presence 
with  the  military. 

We  are  already,  I  am  afraid  being 
Identified  with  the  coup. 


OPPOSITION  TO  QUIE  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr  Pucinski)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
consistency of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qcizl  In  proposing  hLs 
amendment  to  the  Elementary-  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  Incredible  He 
now  contradicts  everything  he  said  only 
3  short  years  ago,  when  the  original  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

In  1965.  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr  Quie]  offered  an  amendment 
to  focus  every  single  title  of  ESEA  on  the 
economically  and  educationally  deprived 
In  1957.  he  wants  to  earmark  as  little  as 
50  percent  of  the  funds  for  such  children 
The  committee  bill  would  earmark  over 
80  percent  for  this  purpose. 

In  1965.  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr  QdicI  raised  tiie  specter  of 
Federal  control  if  Federal  funds  were 
used  to  purchase  text  books  In  1967— 
i  short  yeara  later— he  wants  to  earmark 


7  percent  of  the  funds  In  his  amendment 
for  such  pfUTchases. 

In  1965.  the  gentleman  from  Mlnne- 
soU  I  Mr.  Qttiz]  Im^idied  that  private 
schools  would  lose  their  "Independence 
and  Integrity"  If  Utie  n  of  ESEA  went 
Into  effect.  In  fact,  he  wrote  and  I  quote : 

It  ts  tmrf  to  Tare8«e.  for  sxainple,  t2i«  altu- 
mtlon  wherein  vtrtuaUy  all  t«Kiu«J  materlala 
uaed  by  prlTat*  st-hool  children  will  be  thoee 
approved  by  public  school  agencies. 

In  1967,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota's I  Mr.  QriE)  proposal  creates  exactly 
what  he  was  so  fearful  of  3  short  years 
Kgo.  Section  706(b>  of  his  amendment 
limits  the  purchase  of  any  materials, 
books,  equipment,  and  so  on  to  "those 
which  have  been  approved  by  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  educaUon  au- 
thority for  use  In  a  public  " — I  repeat, 
"pulJiic  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
of  that  Slate.' 

Finally.  In  1965.  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quiz]  claimed  that  the 
ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  was  not  really  aid  for  the  disad- 
vantaged but  that  Its  "true  purpose"  was 
"to  authorize  general  aid  to  education." 
Then  he  condemned  what  he  claimed  was 
tiie  universal  .scope  of  the  bill 

Now— in  1967— he  says  ESEA  Is  "too 
re,strlctive  arxl  categorical"  and  claims 
that  hi.s  bill  Is  general  aid.  more  universal 
in  scope  than  the  ESEA. 

I  a-sk  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind  of 
action  Ls  tills  wheji  a  Member  of  this 
House  can  rise  with  a  straight  face  to 
propo.se  a  mea.sure  which  2  short  years 
ago  wa5  the  antlthe.sl.s  of  even,thlnf?  he 
said  he  beheved  In"" 


IMPORTED  M.MDS  SOMETIMES  SAY 
AU   REVOm  "   TOO  SOON 

Mr     PICKLE      Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Curmecticut  I  Mr  Mowagan]  luay 
extfnd  his  remark.s  at  this  [x>lnt  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
In  tius  session  of  Congress  I  Introduced 
legislation  (H.R.  7293'  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  employment  agents 
who  arrange  for  employment  In  the 
United  States  of  aliens  seeking  to  enter 
the  United  States  to  perform  domestic 
services  and  to  change  the  status  of  such 
aliens  from  that  of  Immigrants  to  that 
of  nonimmigrant*  for  the  protection  of 
US  hou.sewlv»:>s  and  employers  The 
respon.se  which  my  bill  has  received  is 
gratifying  and  I  am  slowly  compiling  a 
file  of  individual  cases  illustrating  Uie 
abuse  of  our  immigration  laws  which 
my  bin  Is  aimed  at  curbing. 

Montgomery  County  has  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  alien  domestics  who 
take  advantage  of  our  immigration  law 
to  gain  entrance  Into  the  United  States 
under  the  pretense  of  ser\ing  as  Uve-ln 
maid.s  I  Insert  the  following  article,  by 
Martha  Robitison.  which  appeared  in 
the  Montgomery  County  Sentinel  m  the 
RxcoHD  to  further  Illustrate  the  problems 
H  R   7293  is  designed  to  remedy: 


(Proai  the  Hontsomery  County  (Md.)   Sen- 

Unal.  Apr.  70.  1M7| 

IxpoBTis  HAurn  SoMxmcrs  Sat  "Au  Rxvon" 

Too  Sooif 

(By  Uartba  Bobtnoon) 

Importlixg  domestic  help  froia  oveneas  u 
often  risky,  but  It's  one  way  to  get  a  Ure-in 
foald. 

More  and  more  area  houaewlvea  are  floclc- 
Lng  to  the  nearest  Intematlooal  employment 
•errlc*  for  dcMnesUca.  OtBclala  eetlmate  60  to 
100  from  Bncland.  Europe.  LaUn  America  and 
doaeoa  of  otiier  foreign  oountrlaa  arrive  in 
Ukb  Washington  mcLropoUtan  area  eacti 
iDonth.  A  slaeAbie  number  of  tiiase  flU  posi- 
tions In  B«thesda  and  Chevy  Chaa*.  It  Is  rela- 
tively aasy  for  1 15. 000- a -year  famiUea  to  qual- 
ify lor  Imported  maids  and  houseboys. 

To  further  underscore  the  kxaU  demand  for 
overseas  domestics,  the  three  largest  area  In- 
ternational employment  agencies  operate  In 
Montgomery  County.  Since  World  AiUllUe* 
Search  Inc.  got  Its  start  seven  years  ago. 
QuaUty  Overseits  and  MlUord  Orerseaa.  Inc  , 
have  launched  almlUr  services.  World  and 
Quality  are  both  located  In  BeUhesda;  MU- 
ford  has  Sliver  Spring  offices. 

vrr  TO  $350 

An  agency  placemeni  fee  co6ts  the  em- 
ployer from  about  $140  to  S350.  In  most  cases 
be  must  also  advance  transportaUon  aiij 
travel  expenses  which  range  from  $275  uj 
•000.  Tbe  employer  gets  a  one-year  con  true; 
with  the  overseas  domestic  But.  as  In  any 
Inve&lment.  there's  an  element  of  rlslL. 

The  risk  in  imporUng  maids  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  Connecticut  Kep.  Joliii 
Uoiiagiiu  (D-Conn.>  a  Montgomery  County 
rciildent. 

Monagun  claims  too  many  agencies  are 
charging  fat  fees  from  both  the  aUen  anti 
the  prospecUve  employer."  that  American 
housewives  are  frequently  bilked  out  of  large 
sums  of  money  because  ut  such  ageuclio 
"glowing  and  optimistic  representations  '  of 
ovenie«s  domestics.  He  questions  the  ageu- 
lies  selection  prooeas,  supervision  and  ac- 
ceptance for  responslblUty  of  contractual  ob- 
Llgatlona. 

LXAVC    KABLT 

Ttie  nature  of  the  piroblem  as  sized  up  by 
Monagan  is  provided  In  these  cases  brought 
to  Uie  attenuon  of  his  Capitol  Hill  oflJce 

A  Bcthesda  housewife  wrote  that  her  maltl, 
prebumably  single  and  trained  to  be  a  df- 
mesUc  actually  came  to  find  a  home  and  J.b 
for  a  husband  and  four  children.  She  did 
not  fulfill  her  year's  contract 

A  West  Virginia  f.unlly  hired  a  German  girl 
baaed  on  agency  representations  she  could 
Bpenk  English  and  oook  Upon  arrival,  they 
discovered  she  could  do  neither. 

A  Rockvllle  oouple  hired  an  English  g:r: 
who  stayed  a  month  and  left  to  Uike  an  Mj- 
a-week  ofBce  Job  The  family  Is  la  the  hole 
about  $500  for  the  trausportutlon  advance 
and  other  costs. 

Mooagan's  ol&ce  indicates  some  alleiis,  oui.e 
they  obtalr.  the  required  government  clear- 
ance, simply  never  show  up  as  docne8th-.s 
They  go  directly  to  higher  paying  and  •cushy 
Jobe  for  which  they  could  nut  have  obtalneU 
a  vi.sa 

The  C<^>ngressman  has  Introduced  legisls- 
Uon  which  would  require  all  international 
employment  agencies  to  register  with  the 
Labor  Department  His  bill  provides  that 
aliens  not  become  permanent  residents  im- 
mediately but  be  given  a  oertlflcate  of  ad- 
mission wiUch  may  be  converted  to  perma- 
nent residence  after  one  year,  If  tbe  alien  has 
"reaaoojkbly  ocxnplled"  with  tbe  temw  of 
admission  In  the  meantime.  A  Monagan  aide 
ezplsina  tbMt  none  of  the  agsndes  now  fall 
under  federal  control  although  they  may  be 
requlivd    to    obeervs    state-Imposed    regula- 
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aliens  also  may  be  a  problem.  One  domestic 
wrote  Monagan  that  her  employer  required 
about  80  hours  work  a  week  despite  a  con- 
tract to  the  contrary. 

BUCCXSS 

Local  agencies  claim  mostly  "success" 
stories.  They  report  that  the  demand  for 
their  services  Is  great,  and  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  work  out.  If  separations  are 
necessary,  the  agencies  say  they  attempt  to 
locate  second  employers.  They  cite  Instances 
of  satisfied  customers  who  may  have  em- 
ployed more  than  one  foreign  domestic,  and 
other  situations  where  the  aliens  themselves 
have  completed  a  year's  contract,  eventually 
married  and  then  Imported  their  own  domes- 
tics from  overseas.  They  say  some  maids 
are  required  by  their  home  governments  to 
successfully  complete  a  special  training 
course  before  coming  to  the  U.S. 

A  llve-ln  imported  maid's  salary  runs  from 
aljout  $40  to  »50  a  week.  The  contract  may 
stipulate  periodic  raises.  Prom  her  salary, 
deductions  are  usually  made  to  cover  tbe 
cost  of  advanced  travel  money  and  insurance, 
If  any. 

Potential  overseas  maid  employers  usually 
follow  this  course  of  action:  They  visit  an 
agency,  review  resumes,  and  decide  on  a  girl, 
a  houseboy  or  even  a  couple,  depending  on 
their  need.  The  employer  pays  the  agency  fee. 
He  writes  to  the  prospective  employee  offer- 
ing the  Job  and  outlining  expected  duties.  If 
the  alien  accepts,  a  contract  is  written,  and 
efforts  are  begun  Immediately  to  obtain  state 
and  federal  admission  clearance  through  the 
employment  bureaus.  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Department  of  Immigration.  These  of- 
ficials carefully  screen  applications  for  over- 
seas domestics  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  Jobs  could  be  filled  by  unemployed  Amer- 
icans. Last  year,  3000  applicants  were  re- 
jected on  these  grounds  while  34.000  domes- 
tics gained  entrance  to  the  U.S. 


On  the  other  side  ot  the  ooln,  abuse  of 


FIRST  THOUGHTS  ON  NATO  PULL- 
BACK 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemim 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's announcement  of  our  contemplated 
withdrawal  of  35.000  troops  from  West 
Germany  must  give  pause  to  bII  who  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  of  NATO  and  feel 
that  the  security  of  Western  Europe  must 
be  a  prime  element  In  the  global  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

To  call  this  movement  a  "redeploy- 
ment" obscures  Its  real  significance.  It  Is 
a  reduction  and  a  withdrawal  and  It 
serves  no  purpose  to  conceal  Its  import- 
ance. Furthermore,  coming  as  it  does  on 
the  heels  of  our  withdrawal  of  18,000 
troops  from  France  Its  effect  Is 
traumatic. 

Probably  the  most  Important  aspect 
of  American  contribution  to  NATO  from 
the  beginning  has  been  the  actual  physi- 
cal presence  on  the  European  continent 
of  U.S.  troops  In  a  forward  defense  posi- 
tion. This  clear  commitment  of  our  sol- 
diers has  provided  a  psychological  com- 
ponent to  the  defense  of  Europe  that  has 
had  an  overwhelming  significance.  Sure- 
ly, this  Is  not  the  time  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  this  European  deterrent  to  ag- 
gression. 


'What  is  the  Justification  for  this  with- 
drawal of  our  troope?  Obviously,  it  can- 
not be  a  change  in  Communist  military 
capacity.  The  Russians  still  have  some 
20  divlBiona  stationed  in  East  Germany, 
four  in  Hungary  and  two  in  Poland.  Not 
only  have  the  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
not  been  reduced  but  General  Lemnltzer 
has  pointed  out  that  they  are  today 
stronger  than  tiiey  ever  have  been  since 
the  organization  of  NATO.  That  Com- 
munist interest  in  this  area  has  lessened 
is  clearly  incredible  when  one  views  the 
developing  Russian  naval  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  their  growing  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  countries  such 
as  Algeria  on  the  border  of  this  sea. 

Some  may  argue  that  Communist  in- 
tentions have  changed  and  that  there 
has  been  a  thaw  in  East- West  relations 
that  Justifies  a  change  in  our  policy.  In 
response  to  this,  I  would  agree  that  some 
elements  in  Communist  coimtries  have 
indicated  a  desire  for  a  rapprochement 
with  the  West  and  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  individual  and  economic 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  people 
of  these  countries  which  in  the  long  rim 
may  make  itself  felt.  Surely,  however, 
this  is  a  tenuous  basis  for  Justifying  a 
security  decision  and  it  is  far  from  in- 
dicating that  the  ruling  elements  cannot 
reverse  any  tendency  to  liberalization 
and  change  policies  quickly  and  without 
notice.  Further  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
munists In  North  'Vietnam,  in  Yemen,  or 
in  Greece  do  not  indicate  any  lessening 
in  their  push  for  domination  and  in- 
fluence. 

Apparently  the  principal  Justification 
offered  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
is  financial.  It  is  argued  that  this  move 
will  save  $100  million  a  year.  Perhaps 
this  is  true,  although  a  move  of  troops 
from  one  place  to  another  would  not 
seem  to  reduce  cost  but  merely  to  re- 
allocate them.  Even  if  the  reduction  is 
granted,  however,  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers on  practically  the  same  day  an 
announcement  that  $150  million  will  be 
allocated  for  the  construction  of  a  su- 
personic air  transport  plane.  Clearly,  this 
matter  of  spending  is  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment and  of  the  allocation  of  priorities 
but  it  would  seem  certain  that  this  ex- 
penditure might  be  delayed  pending  the 
resolution  of  our  critical  defense  situa- 
tion. Without  the  opportunity  for  de- 
tailed investigation,  it  is  not  possible 
quickly  to  suggest  areas  where  spending 
might  be  further  curtailed,  but  the  space 
program,  the  public  works  program,  the 
program  of  Federal  construction,  and 
the  farm  program  suggest  themselves  as 
fruitful  fields  for  examination. 

The  foreign  exchange  aspect  of  the 
problem  has  been  made  vastly  more  acute 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  we  are  talk- 
ing of  a  saving  of  $100  million  against 
expenditures  of  many  times  this  amount 
in  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  incongruity 
too  in  the  fact  that  while  cutting  back 
on  our  security  forces  for  ostensible  bal- 
lance-of-payments  reasons,  some  execu- 
tive agencies  are  actively  and  vigorously 
advocating  and  implementing  a  policy  of 
reducing  our  limitations  on  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  lowering  the  bar- 
riers to  imports  which  are  produced  in 
low-cost  labor  areas  of  the  world,  both 


of  which  will  further  affect  our  balance 
of  payments. 

However,  the  balance-of -payments  ar- 
gument really  does  not  have  relevance. 
The  question  involved  is  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  if  this  security  is 
in  Issue,  then  action  to  promote  our 
safety  should  be  taken  forthrightly  and 
we  should  be  prepared  to  pay  the  cost — 
as  we  are  paying  it  in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  this 
action  is  the  absence  of  any  reciprocal 
action  on  the  part  of  any  Communist 
country.  Nowhere  do  we  hear  that  troops 
have  been  removed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  curtain  nor  that  restrictive  policies 
have  been  relaxed.  In  fact,  recent  ex- 
periences of  U.S.  tourists  indicate  the 
contrary  and,  in  addition,  yesterday's 
newspaper  stated  that  the  UJS.S.R.  has 
"forced"  a  suspension  of  current  dis- 
armament talks  in  Geneva.  If  we  are  to 
make  a  substantial  reduction  of  our  troop 
strength  in  EJurope,  at  least  we  can  make 
it  conditional  upon  comparable  moves  by 
the  opposition. 

The  oflaclal  announcement  indicates 
that  no  movement  under  the  suggested 
procedure  will  take  place  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1968.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  whole  matter  will  be  thoroughly  re- 
viewed before  that  time  and  that  this 
decision  of  withdrawal  will  be  recon- 
sidered. 


AMERICANIZATION  DAY 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  very  eloquent  speech  given  last 
Sunday  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  as  part  of  Ameri- 
canization Day  ceremonies  held  in  Jer- 
sey City.  As  is  typical,  Mr.  Daniels  in  his 
speech  leaves  no  doubt  where  he  stands, 
and  I  think  his  words  ought  to  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  every  Member 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  Daniel's  speech  follows : 
Amebicanization  Day  Speech  or  Congress- 
man Daniels,  Apbh,  30,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests.  Rev- 
erend Clergy,  ofiBcers  and  members  of  the 
Clinton  E.  Plsk  Post,  friends.  It  Is  a  great 
privilege  and  high  honor  to  be  here  today 
with  you  as  we  observe  the  36th  annual 
Americanization  Day.  This  community  owes 
a  great  debt  to  all  of  those  members  of  the 
Plsk  Post  who,  down  through  the  years,  have 
worked  to  make  this  the  great  day  for  Jersey 
City  that  It  l8,  and  always  will  be. 

It  Is  unfortunate — in  a  sense — that  we 
have  to  have  an  Americanization  Day.  Surely, 
each  of  us  should  have  In  our  hearts  a  love  of 
country  which  Is  only  second  to  love  of  God. 
Yet,  when  you  read  the  newspapers  you 
can  rsadlly  see  that  there  are  many  In  this 
God  favored  Nation  who  do  not  share  the 
pride  in  the  United  States  which  motivates 
most  of  us. 

Just  last  week.  I  saw  a  full  page  photo- 
graph in  the  New  York  Dally  News  featuring 
a  group  of  young  Americans  burning  an 
American  flag  In  Central  Park. 
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Wh*k  b«s  America  don*  to  aarn  the  eomlty 
of  thaae  young  people  who  have  taken  ao 
mxich  from  thli  country  axid  gflTen  so  little? 
■Wby  !■  ttMit  Inevitably  those  who  partlcl- 
p«%»  bl  fla^  iteaecratlona  ajod  draft  card 
bumla^  are  taerltably  tba  cbUdren  ot  par- 
•nta  wUttay  enou^  to  provld*  them  with 
tte  b«at  dra/t  exempt  educaUon  that  money 
caA  buy? 

OiM  cannot  help  but  ask  U  there  U  not 
•ome  Intellectual  and  moral  cancer  In  Anaerl- 
ean  aoclety  which  U  eating  away  at  the  fiber 
of  this  nation. 

I  wlab  I  oould  gtre  you  eckay  and  quick 
anawa  to  the  motivation  of  thoae  who  are 
•o  qfulck  to  oondenin  their  own  Nation  and 
■o  Blow  to  criticize  aur  enetnlea  and  the 
•noaalM  of  freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  am  aXrald  I  am  a  product  of  an  older 
AmerVca,  an  Axnerlca  where  we  were  taught 
aa  children  by  our  parenta  In  many  cases. 
Ironically,  by  parents  themselves  Inunigrants 
OB  these  shorea  that  love  of  country  waa  one 
of  th«  eternal   virtuea. 

It  Is  for  this  reataon  that  my  blood  bolls 
vb«n  I  se«  pictures  In  the  preas  of  these  out- 
n0m.  Just  last  week,  when  I  hiw  the  picture 
In  ths  New  Tork  DaUy  News.  I  lmm«wll*tely 
contacted  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  of  the 
Houas  Judiciary  Committee  and  urged  him 
to  enact  a  law  with  teeth  tn  It  to  put  the  n^g 
traroera   where  the7   belong — behind    barn 

Aa  yon  all  know,  last  year  Congreaa  enact- 
ed a  msaaure  providing;  for  a  sentence  V  up 
to  11t«  y«ars  and  a  fine  of  up  to  (lO.CXX)  or 
boCta  for  draft  card  burning  I  might  tell  you 
tbat  I  aat  dlsappulnl«d  that  acu<<a  tutt  not 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Justice  Depinment  In 
those  cases  where  this  law  Ls  so  obvl'  usly 
being  broken 

The  qusBtlon  of  dJsaent  In  our  aoclety  is 
a  subtle  one  and  '\»  a  student  of  the  law  and 
of  onr  Conatltuti  <-  I  am  not  In  favor  of 
f*«**"B  honest  dttagreement.  but  when  this 
rttosfint  spills  over  Into  the  area  where  It  pro- 
Tklas  aU  and  comf^irt  for  those  who  are  at 
this  very  moment  in  tlnie  kiUlag  our  fighting 
sons,  then  it  seems  that  dissent  has  moved 
perilously  close  to   srtuxl   treason 

Make  no  mistake  about  It  the  concept 
that  American  w;;;  cannut  be  sustained  ha.s 
provided  the  Vletcong  with  a  pRycholncicil 
lift  and  has  sustained    their  military  e(ri>rt 

Oeneral  William  Wt>«tmoreland.  Com- 
mander of  the  UnJ'ed  Stales  Forces  In  Viet- 
nam, aald  only  this  week  In  New  Tork.  that 
"Antl-Vletnam  demonstrations  undercut  the 
efforta  of  mir  tr  )npa  and  encourage  the 
enemy  to  think  that  he  can  win  poIlUcally 
that  which  he  cannot  win  nullUarlly  " 

Oeneral  Westmoreland  went  on  to  aay. 
"ITjus  discouraged  by  repeated  military  de- 
feat but  encouraged  by  what  he  believes  t<:> 
be  popular  oppoeltlon  to  our  effort  In  Viet- 
nam, he  la  determined  to  continue  his  ag- 
gression from  the  north  This  wlM  inevi*  i- 
bly  cost  Uvea  American  Vietnamese  aiifl 
those  of  our  other  brave  allies." 

There  la  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
those  who  attack  the  morality  of  our  e.Turt 
In  southeast  Asia  are  willingly  or  unwillingly 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies 

The  tragedy  of  ail  of  this  la  that  while  this 
dissent  goes  on  at  home  our  young  Ameri- 
cana are  acquitting  Lhecnselves  In  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  tradittori^  of  this  N*t:i.>n  Ju«t 
the  other  day.  I  Inserted  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  few  clt<itl>>ns  of  young  ma- 
rines who  had  been  .iwarded  the  Nf»vy  Cri«8. 
ths  second  highest  honor  which  can  be  given 
to  a  marine. 

I  told  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  repeat  here  tod  ty.  that  in 
Vietnam  today,  as  on  Iwo  Jima  22  year<<  ago 
uncommon   valor   La   still   a  common   virtue 

These  young  men — and  in  some  cases,  very 
young  men — are  proving  themselves  worthy 
of  those  who  fought  in  earlier  wars  They 
are  no  less  worthy  of  our  esteem  than  those 
of  you  who  defeated  the  Kaiser's  finest  troops 
fifty  years  ago  or  those  of  you  who  made  a 


mockery  of  HiUer'a  thousaiMl  y<ear  Belch 
(Rlkej  or  those  gallant  Aghtlng  men  who 
fought  their  way  from  Chooin  to  Hungnam 
during  the  bitter  Korean  winter  of  1980 

In  conclusion,  there  Is  a  time  to  protest 
but  there  la  a  time  to  stand  with  this  Nation 
in  Its  time  of  need  and  that  time  Ls  now 

Our  American  flghUng  men  are  fulfilling 
their  obligation  Ln  a  way  that  can  only  be 
described  aa  magnificent.  The  question  then 
for  us  to  answer — 12.000  miles  removed  from 
the  horror  of  war — Is  not  whether  our  fight- 
ing men  are  worthy  of  our  tateem  The  ques- 
tion la  rather  are  we  so  safe  and  so  secure, 
worthy  of  thelra. 

On  this  AmerlcaiUzatlon  Day,  I  urge  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  city.  In  this 
Stale,  and  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Nation  to  stand  as  one  and 
to  let  the  enemies  of  freedom  know  that  this 
Nation  shall  ne\e'  falter  or  weaken 

Thank  you. 


MEETING  HEAD  ON 

Mr  PICKLK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Marjland  !Mr  F*KrxDn,  1  may  ex- 
tend hi.~.  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  piD  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ele- 
mentary* and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
which  I  supported  In  19«5,  and  will  sup- 
port this  year,  has  come  under  Intense 
attack 

The  debate  on  the  bill  has  been  more 
partisan  than  phlln.sophical.  and  I  con- 
sider that  mast  unfortunate  There  Is  no 
question  that  If  the  Qule  .substitute  were 
passed.  It  would  fan  the  fires  of  con- 
troversy over  the  church-state  Issue, 
which  the  89th  cy)ngr?ss  had  succes.sfully 
quieted  It  would  destroy  the  fine  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  we  have 
built  up  during  these  last  years 

The  Baltimore  Sun.  In  a  fine  editorial 
on  April  30,  gave  additional  reasons  for 
ojiposlng  the  Quie  substitvite  The  edi- 
torial follows 

McETTNC  He\D  On 

The  President  does  well  to  meet  the  block- 
gift  pr-'posiil  for  Federal  aid  to  educntlnn 
head-on  He  says  It  would  )e.>p.'\rtllre  the 
whole  deveU'pment  ov^r  the  past  in  vears 
of  payment.^  for  locnl  educational  purposes 
from  sources  not  contemplated  In  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  The  method  devl.sed  Wiis 
to  nijiXe  grauts  for  narrowly  speclQed  ob- 
JecUvea  with  Federal  control  of  expenditure 
always  firmly  provided  What  opponents  now 
ask  Is  Kedenil  gran's  more  or  less  In  lump 
sum  With  actual  spending  dtvlslons  left 
to   state   and   local   authorities 

Blementary  school  students  of  the  national 
history  recognlite  the  heresy  involved  in  pro- 
pL>6al8  that  the  FederiU  Ciovernment  supply 
the  funds  for  others  U>  spend  It  Is  tai.^tlon 
without  representation  Tedenil  taxpayers 
are  to  write  their  checks  to  the  collector  of 
Internal  revenue  Congrraa  Is  then  to  direct 
some  part  of  each  of  those  checks  for  non- 
Pederal  offldala  to  dlsburae  at  their  discre- 
tion Having  supplied  the  money  Federal 
taxpayer*  are  to  be  uurepresenled  in  Its  ex- 
penditure 

The  perhaps  not  always  realized  motiva- 
tion of  these  prripoeals  In  education  and 
other  field*  generally  la  to  evade  confronta- 
tion with  the  basic  constitutional  Issue  in- 
volved that  Federal  control  of  spending  In 
state  programs  will  impair  state  sovereignly 
But  to  defend  one  constitutional  truism  by 


neglecting  another  Is  not  the  way  (o  prooeed. 
And  the  rule  that  the  govemmeat  which 
puts  up  the  money  must  say  how  to  spend 
It  Is  constitutional  bedrock.  If,  as  can  well 
be  argued,  the  states  need  greater  revenues 
to  conuuct  programs  now  dependent  on 
Federal  subventions,  the  answer  la.  not  Fed- 
eral glveawa>-s.  but  Federal  relinquishment  to 
the  state*  ^jf  new  sources  for  state  revenues 


ESCALATION  WILL  NOT  BRING 
PEACE 

The  SI'ELVKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornla  (Mr.  Cohilan)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
General  Westmoreland  and  the  address 
which  he  made  In  this  Chamber  last 
Friday.  The  general  Is  an  outstandintj; 
soldier  and  leader  of  men.  He  made  hl.s 
case  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of 
this  country  ably. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  have  notlilng 
but  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration 
fur  the  men  who  are  serving  under  the 
general  tn  Vietnam  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  making  several  inspection  trlp.s 
to  South  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  in 
the  last  several  years.  I  have  lieen  con- 
sistently and  tremendously  Impressed  by 
tlie  attitude,  the  competence,  and  tlie 
dedication  of  our  country's  officers  and 
men  They  operate  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  circumstances  and  they  do  their 
as.«ilened  jobs  superbly. 

DLs.«ient,  particularly  at  a  time  of  na- 
tional testing.  Is  not  easy.  It  would  be 
easier,  and  probably  safer,  to  say  nothing. 
But  constructive  dlsapreemcnt.  as  op- 
posed to  unreasoning  protest,  Is  still  the 
backbone  of  our  democracy  As  the  Bible 
reminds  us.  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastics, 
there  Ls  a  time  to  keep  silent  and  a  time 
to  si)eak. 

Mr  Speaker,  after  long  thought  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  present  policy  of 
steady  military  escalation  In  Vietnam 
will  lead  us  to  our  stated  and  desired 
object. ves  The  recent  policy  of  bombing 
airfields  and  t.irgets  in  heavily  populated 
areas  of  North  Vietnam  Is.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, inconsistent  with  our  efforts  to 
achle',  c  an  early,  honorable,  and  peaceful 
.'.cttlement  of  this  awful  conflict. 

I  believe  that  the  borabins  of  targets 
in  hca\ily  populated  areas,  such  els  the 
recent  attacks  within  the  port  city  of 
Haiphong,  .should  be  avoided.  The  de- 
sliuctioa  of  homes  and  cities  can  only 
Intensify  the  will  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese to  fltiht  on.  as  numerous  corre- 
spondents have  already  reported.  It  can 
only  harden  the  will  of  those  under  at- 
tack to  resist,  as  the  British  so  clearly 
demonstrated  throughout  tlie  bombing  of 
London  In  World  War  II. 

I  belu?ve  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnamese  airfields  is  a  major  tactical 
blunder  with  the  most  serious  and  far- 
reaching  consequences.  It  could  easily 
lead  to  North  Vietnamese  use  of  Com- 
mimlst  Chinese  airfields  to  "hot  pursuit" 
into  Chinese  airspace,  to  attacks  on  these 
airfields  and  to  direct  military  confron- 
tation with  China.  Already  there  are  re- 
ports of  US.  attacks  and  air  losses  across 
the  Chinese  border.  Instead  of  moving  to 
end  the  war  we  are  acting  to  widen  and 
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broaden  it  and  to  make  it  far  more  dan- 
gerous. 

The  next  step  along  the  ladder  of  es- 
calation could  be  the  mining  of  the  port 
of  Haiphong.  Along  with  purposeful 
bombing  of  the  dyilian  centers  of  North 
Vietnam,  it  Is  about  the  only  previously 
restricted  target  that  has  not  been  put 
on  the  approved  list.  But  this  step — 
which  has  been  urged  by  some  members 
of  the  military  and  the  Congress — could 
lead  tragically  and  quickly  into  an  even 
greater  and  more  direct  Involvement  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  holocaust  of  world 
war  m  might  then  not  be  far  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  bombing, 
and  escalating  our  bombing,  of  North 
Vietnam  for  2  years  now.  Our  objectives 
when  we  started  were,  first,  to  interdict 
the  movement  of  supplies  and  support 
from  the  north  to  the  south:  and  second, 
to  put  pressure  on  the  north  to  Induce 
negotiations. 

Neither  of  these  objectives  has  been 
achieved,  nor  is  there  any  sign  that 
either  will  be  by  these  means.  We  have, 
undoubtedly,  made  the  infiltration  of 
troops  and  material  to  the  south  more 
difficult  and  costly,  but  we  certainly  have 
not  stopped  it  or  even  significantly  re- 
duced it.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  has  confirmed  this  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  As  for  bombing  the  north 
into  an  attitude  where  they  will  accept 
negotiations,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that 
the  Hanoi  regime  today  is  even  more  de- 
fiant and  intransigent  than  before. 

As  opposed  to  a  policy  of  steady  mili- 
tary escalation,  I  would  recommend,  as  I 
have  before,  that  we  again  halt  our 
bombing  of  the  north  in  an  effort  to  re- 
move a  barrier  which  tlie  other  side 
states  is  keeping  it  from  the  conference 
table.  A  halt  In  our  bombing,  rather  than 
escalation,  would,  In  my  judgment,  best 
sene  the  cause  of  peace. 

Robert  Klelman  pointed  out,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  New  York  Times, 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  earlier  this 
week,  that: 

Washington  Is  au.spldous  that  North  Viet- 
nam is  far  more  Interested  In  halting  the 
bombing  than  In  genuinely  negotiating  and 
would  drag  out  any  talks  to  gain  a  military 
advantage. 

There  are,  unquestionably,  certain 
risks  inherent  in  a  bombing  halt  of  suf- 
ficient duration  to  be  meaningful.  But  the 
risks  involved  if  we  do  not  give  negotia- 
tions everj-  chance,  and  if  we  do  not 
seriously  consider  what  went  wrong  with 
previous  peacemaking  attempts,  are  far 
greater. 

As  Mr.  Klelman  has  suggested,  and  I 
urge  all  Members  to  read  hLs  comments 
beginning  on  page  A2163  of  the  dally 
Record  of  May  2: 

The  United  States  could  suspend  the 
bombing  but  make  It  clear,  alter  talka  open, 
that  negotiations  could  not  continue  very 
long  If  either  side  substantially  Increased  its 
force  levels  In  South  Vietnam  or  the  flow  of 
suppUes  to  Its  troops  or  allies. 

It  Is  vitally  Important,  I  believe,  to  re- 
turn to  the  American  position  of  Decem- 
ber 1965.  when  we  were  apparently  pre- 
pared to  continue  a  bombing  pause  in 
return  for  negotiations.  It  is  true  that 
Hanoi  failed  to  respond  to  this  offer  at 
that    time,    but    Secretary    McNamara, 


testifying  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees  on  Defense  and 
Military  Construction  in  March  of  this 
year,  said  there  had  been  indications 
that  North  Vietnam  would  be  willing  to 
talk  II  the  bombing  were  stopped. 

The  anniversary  of  Buddha's  birth  on 
May  23,  with  the  proposed  1-  or  2-day 
truce  and  bombing  pause,  presents  tliis 
country  with  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
its  position  of  December  1965.  It  offers 
an  opportunity  to  induce  the  negotia- 
tions we  have  repeatedly  called  for.  It 
offers  what  may  be  the  last  chance  to 
attain  a  jieaceful  settlement.  If  this 
initiative  is  not  taken.  I  think  we  are 
committing  ourselves  to  new  escalation, 
to  stalemate  at  a  higher  and  more  dan- 
gerous level,  and  to  the  threat  of  a  much 
larger  and  longer  war. 

But  more  than  a  pause  in  the  bombing 
is  needed.  I  recommend  that  we  plainly 
state  our  willingness  to  negotiate  direct- 
ly with  all  parties  to  this  conflict,  includ- 
ing the  Vletcong.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they,  as  direct  participants  in  the  con- 
nict,  should  not  be  direct  participants 
In  any  conference. 

I  recommend  that  we  encourage,  in 
every  way  we  can,  early  countrywide 
elections  of  a  broadly  based  national  gov- 
ernment; that  we  encourage  this  govern- 
ment to  initiate  direct  contacts,  looking 
to  a  settlement,  with  the  other  side;  and 
that  we  make  clear  our  acceptance  of 
any  role  that  the  Vletcong  may  win  in 
negotiations  or  free  elections. 

I  recommend  that  we  continue  to  work 
for  the  involvement  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  some  other 
appropriate  international  presence  to 
mediate  negotiations,  to  supervise  a 
cease-fire  and  to  insure  that  elections 
are  free  and  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seriously  doubt  wheth- 
er a  military  solution,  short  of  a  dis- 
astrously wider  war,  is  possible  in  Viet- 
nam. I  doubt  whether  either  Russia  or 
Communist  China  would  stand  by  while 
we  steadily  and  relentlessly  increasec'  the 
intensity  of  our  attacks  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  North  Vietnam.  The  direct  inter- 
vention of  one,  or  both,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  surely  invited.  The  result 
would  be,  as  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
noted  in  an  editorial  on  April  28,  the 
weakening  not  strengthening,  of  the  se- 
curity of  our  coimtry. 

There  Is  a  war  to  be  won  in  Vietnam, 
but  it  Is  in  the  south.  It  is,  for  now,  part- 
ly military  but  even  more  It  is  a  war  on 
the  root  causes  of  discontent;  it  is  war 
on  the  political,  social,  and  economic  in- 
justices that  have  made  unrest,  disorder, 
and  open  warfare  possible.  It  is  this  war, 
not  the  bombing,  that  needs  to  be 
escalated.  I  urge  that  we  accelerate  these 
tasks  and  that  we  do  so  without  delay. 


account    of    official    business     (Anglo- 
American  Parliamentary  Conference) . 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ai^BERT)  from  May  8 
through  Mtiy  15,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Prasir  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), from  today  through  May  8,  on 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  60  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RAND.^LL,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extrarieous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BmsTER)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CtOODell,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pickle),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pickle),  for  1  hour,  on  May  9;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Pelly  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks to  be  made  by  him  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  on  HR.  158  and  to 
include  a  table. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  to  include  tables 
in  his  remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiESTER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pickle)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  ELee. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Nichols. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.) , 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  8,  1967,  at 
12  o'clock  n(X)n. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  sis  follows: 
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736.  A  letter  from  the  Aoalat&nt  Secretary 
of  Um  Interior,  traiuinlttlng  »  report  of  re- 
clMdHcAtlon  of  lAjQda  wltbln  tbe  boundary 
of  the  Hlghlaod-HanoTer  Irrigation  DUtrtct 
on  tbe  Hanover  BluS  unit  or  the  Mlaaoun 
River  Baaln  project  in  Wyoming,  pursuant  to 
tbe  provUlona  of  63  Stat  1187.  43  U  3  C  <83. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Af- 
fairs. 

73«.  A  letter  from  the  D<»puty  Aaslstant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  proposed  oonceeelon  contract  authorizing; 
tbe  Yoaemlte  Park  and  Curry  Co  to  operate 
the  Oovemment-owned  El  Portal  Motor  Inn 
and  provide  related  faclUtlee  and  services  for 
the  public  In  the  Ea  Portal  administrative 
site  of  Toeemlte  National  Park.  Calif  .  pur- 
suant to  the  provlslona  of  70  Stat  543.  to 
the  Cooimlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

737.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Executive  CXBce  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report.  "Nation- 
al Atmospheric  Sciences  Program — Plscal 
Tear  19S8";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

738.  A  letter  from  the  Commiaaloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
order*  entered  in  certain  cases,  together  with 
tbe  names  of  aliens  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  secUon  212(d)  (8)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  .\ct,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  MfD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PIERKINS  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R  100  A  bill  to  amend  section 
8(b)(4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  •■  amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at 
the  sites  of  construction  projects,  with 
amendment  i  Rept  No  227 1  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rules  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARING  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASalrs  H  R  4374  A  bill  to  remove 
•  cloud  on  the  title  of  certain  real  property 
In  the  State  of  Oregon  owned  by  John  John- 
son (Rept.  No  238)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  Jl  4983  A  bill  to  provide  for 
tbe  conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  Raymond 
Educational  Foundation,  an  Arizona  corpora- 
tion: with  amendment  I  Rept  No  229 1 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H  R  6603  A  bill  to 
•utborlce  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
•ell  rsserrsd  phosphate  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  certain  lands  located  In  the 
State  ot  Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  such 
land  (Rept.  No  330)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  HR.  671S  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
•ell  reserved  phosphate  Interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  lands  located  In  the  State  of 
Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface 
thereof  (Rept.  No.  331)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANDERSON  of   Illinois 
H  R  9658    A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  pcjetal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:    u>   the   Committee  on   Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    BARING: 
H  R  9a59    A  bill   to  amend   title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance beneflts  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage    and  for  other  purposes,   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    BRINKLEY 
H  R  96«0    A   bill   to   provide  Incentives   for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments  m   areas   having   high   proportions 
of  persons  with  low  Incomes    and  for  other 
purp.-)ee3.    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia 
H  R  9861  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income 
la.x  treatment  of  advertising  revenues  derived 
by  a  tax-exempt  organization  from  Its  pub- 
lication of  a  trade  Journal  or  other  periodi- 
cal, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  COHEIj\N 
HR  9662  A  bill  to  amend  section  117  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that 
grants  thereunder  for  local  cixle  enforcement 
programs  may  be  In  amounts  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  program  costs  In  the  case  of  pro- 
grams in  redevelopment  areas  (rather  than 
only  up  to  two- thirds  of  such  coets  as  in  other 
cases  I.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr  CONTE 
HR  9683  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  DELA.VEY 
H  R  9664    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  care  and  control  of 
alcoholism;    to   the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and    Foreign    Commerce. 
By  Mr   DINOELL 
H  R  9666    .\  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tion Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  authority 
to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  manufacture. 
Import     sale,    shipment,    or    use    of    devices 
which    cause    harmful    Interfe.'ence    to   radio 
reception,    to    the    Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Fcirelbtn  Commerce 
By  Mr   EILBERO 
HR  9666    A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion    moUlflcatl'n.    alteration,   repair,   paint- 
ing,   or    decoration    of    buildings    leased    for 
public  purposes,   to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic  Works 

By  Mr    PULTON   of  Tennessee: 
H  R  9667    A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag.   u>  the  Ci">mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   GALLAGHER: 
HR  9668    A    bill    U)    provide    a    statute    of 
limitations   with   resjject   to   the  deportation 
of  aliens  from  the  United  States,  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   GOODEIX 
H  R  9660    A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of     the     National     Labor    Relations    Act,     as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
of   construction    projects;    to    the   r>mmlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr   OUBSER 
H  R  9670    A   bill   to  establish   a   minimum 
rate  of  retired  pay  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  disabled  by  Injuries  received 
m    combat;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services 

By  B«Ir   HARVEY 
HR  9«71    A  bill  to  amend  tl  le  II  of  the 
Merchant    Marine    Act.    1996,    to    create    an 


Independent  Federal  I^rltlme  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  HORTON: 
HR  9672  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution designating  June  14  of  e€kch  year 
as  Flag  Day  (37  U.SC.  167)  to  provide  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  Flag  and  Its  author,  Francis 
Bellamy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  9673  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to  the 
retirement  fund  or  that  the  individual  be 
reimbursed,  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

H  R  9674  A  bill  to  reclassify  positions  and 
Increase  salaries  In  the  postal  field  service, 
and  for  other  p)urpo6ee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet   Office    and   Civil   Service 

By  Mr    JONES  of  Alabama: 
HR  9675    A  bill   to  amend  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1924;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant   Marine    and    Fisheries 
By  Mr    MARTIN: 
H  R  9676    A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<)8ee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MATHIAS  of  California: 
HR  9677    A    bill    to   amend   section   8e   of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural    MarkeUng    Agreement    Act    of 
1937.   as   amended,   and  as  amended   by   the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities  Imposed  by  such  section  to  Im- 
ported olives;   to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr  MIZE 
HR  9678  A  bill  to  amend  section  2313  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a  per- 
son enforcing  that  section  to  stop  a  motor 
vehicle  to  Inspect  the  serial  number  of  Its 
body  and  motor  If  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  stolen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  9679  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  a 
search  warrant  to  search  for  and  seize  any 
pmperty  that  may  constitute  evidence  of 
the  offense  In  connection  with  which  the 
warrant  Is  Issued,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

HR  9680  A  bin  to  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  an 
appeal  by  the  United  States  In  certain  In- 
stances from  an  order  made  before  trial 
granting  a  motion  for  return  of  seized  prop- 
erty and  to  suppress  evidence;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

HR  9681  A  bill  to  amend  section  3100  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  an  of- 
ficer to  execute  certain  search  warranu  with- 
out giving  notice  to  his  authority  or  purpose; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PATMAN 
HR  9682  A  bill  to  amend  section  33(g) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans 
to  executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 
provislcns  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
the  supervisory  committee,  and  members  of 
the  credit  "-ommlttce  of  Federal  credit 
unions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr    PEPPEH 
HR  9683    A  bill   to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  .ind  expand  the 
a>uhorlzatlon  of  grants  to  States  for  rehabili- 
tation services,  to  authorize  assistance  In  es- 
Uibllshment  and  oF>eratlon  of  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths  and  Adults,  and  to 
provide  assistance  for  migrants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr   POLLOCK 
HR  9684    A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   RANDALL 
H  R  9685    A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  title 
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4    United  States  Code,  relating  to  Improper 
lise  of  tbe  flag  of  the  United  States,  to  expand 
the  application  of,  and  to  increase  the  penal- 
Ues  provided  In,  that  section;  to  tbe  Cotn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HR  9686.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
H  R  9687.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and   meat    products;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ROBERTS: 
HR.  0688.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr .  ST  GERMAIN : 
H  R.  9680.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  national  banks  to  underwrite  and 
deal  In  securities  Issued  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  ST  ONGE: 
H  Jt.  0600.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  cooi>eratlon  with  the  States 
to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and 
make  accessible  estuarine  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  commer- 
cial fishing,  wildlife,  conservation,  recreation, 
and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries, 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Btrnb  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ci-rvx- 
i,*ND,  Mr.  DtnJKi,  Mr.  McDadi,  Mr. 
Mathias  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moktok, 
Mr.  Nnt,  Mr.  Ottwcir,  Mr.  Rkid  of 
New  York,  Mr.  ScHwneiKra,  Mr.  Bob 
WasoN,     Mr.      WaicHT,     and     Mr. 
Wtatt)  ; 
H  R.  9691.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion Into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    SHRIVER: 
HR.  9602.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
HR.  9693    A  bill  to  exclude  from  Ineome 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
CXnnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
HJl.  9694.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social   Security   Act  to   permit  payment  to 
the  recipient  of  medical  assistance,  for  physi- 
cian services  furnished  under  the  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
HR.  9695.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"   and   Incorporate  therein   provi- 
sion* relating  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  9696  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  ea07.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
HJl  0608.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSXJ : 
H  J.  Res.  668.  Joint   resolution   to    provide 
for  the  designation  of  tbe  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAOOKRS: 
H.J.  Res.  669.  Joint   resolution    to   prorlde 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Ubor  dispute  be- 


tween certain  carrier*  by  raUroad  and  certain 
of  tbdr  employees:  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terstate andPanlgn  Oommerce. 
Bf  Mr.  FOIXOCK: 

H.  Oon.  Bea  8W.  OoneuiTent  reeolutlon  ex- 
pressing tbe  senae  of  Oongrees  that  In  the  in- 
terest of  peace  In  Vietnam  tbe  GoTonment  of 
the  United  States  should  only  consider  fur- 
ther expansions  of  trade,  educational  and 
culttiral  exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments  with  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies wltb  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  redi- 
rected toward  peace  and  an  honorable  settle- 
ment and  when  there  is  demonstrable  evi- 
dence that  they  have  abandoned  their  policy 
of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration; to  tbe  OCMnmittee  on  Foreign  Aflalra. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  464.  Reeolutlon  authorizing  the 
employment  of  additional  Capitol  Police  for 
duty  under  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  HALL: 
Hi.  9707.  A  Wll  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hllarlo 
Anldo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.a.  0708.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Burrowes 
Manufacturing  Corp.;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJl.  0709.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Rear  Adm. 
WUllam  D.  Wright,  U£.  Navy    (retired);   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN : 
HR.  9710.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mario 
Errera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

»« ^sfc  »« 


MEMORIALS 

Under  dauae  4  oTrule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

181.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
LeglBlaturs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  amending  the  United 
States  Constitution  permitting  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayers  in  our  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

182.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  Increasing  the  amounts  of  minimum 
monthly  payments  vmder  the  Social  Security 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

183.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  increasing  allowable  earnings  of  per- 
sons receiving  social  security  beneflts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

184.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  providing  a  tax  credit  for  college  tui- 
tion payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

188.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Conunonwealth  oX  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  changing  the  designation  of  Old  Age 
Assistance  to  Senior  Citizens  Assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

188.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  providing 
for  hearings  for  air  routes  between  Minne- 
sota and  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  riTiJSi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  0689.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  nias 
Sldlroglou;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADSMAS: 

HJl.  0700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Petroula 
Kapranos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  0701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
LI  Vorsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  0703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C^atherlne 
Clpolla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Oraziano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  0704.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Leone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl!  9708.  A  Wll   for   the   relief   of   Santo 
Modlca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  DELANEY : 

HJl.  0706.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Helno;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Thursd.w,  M.\y  4, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  who  commlttest  to  us 
the  swift  and  solemn  trust  of  life,  so 
teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may 
apply  cur  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

In  this  moment,  dedicated  to  the  un- 
seen and  the  eternal,  make  vivid  our 
abiding  faith,  we  beseech  Thee,  in  those 
deep  and  holy  foundations  which  our 
fathers  laid,  lest  in  this  desperat*  and 
dangerous  day  we  attempt  to  build  on 
sand  instead  of  rock. 

We  pause  at  this  wayside  altar,  not 
just  to  bow  our  spirits  in  a  passing  ges- 
ture of  devotion  and  then  go  on  our  busy 
way  With  lives  empty  of  Thee:  rather, 
we  come  to  ask  Thy  presence  and  Thy 
guidance  as  this  day  we  face  the  strain 
of  toll,  the  weight  of  burdens,  and  the 
call  of  duty. 

Keep  love's  banners  floating  o'er  us  as 
we  march  forward  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  do  justly  and  walk  humbly  with 
their  God. 

May  we  see  clearly  the  depth  and  scope 
of  the  historic  drama  of  the  centuries 
in  which  we  are  ctdled  to  play  our  part, 
and  may  that  vision  help  to  turn  its 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears  Into  final  glory 
for  all  mankind. 

We  ask  it  In  Thine  ever  blessed  name. 
Amen.  

DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.    SlNATX, 
PrBSIDBNT    PEO    TK»tPO«E. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  4. 1967. 
To  the  Seiiate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 

I  appoint  Hon.  Robeet  C.  Btxd,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  o:  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 

Pre*Mt«Tit  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  th'j  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore.      

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnxLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
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Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  3.  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


May  4,  1967 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INQ  THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstixu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


Mr. 


THE  CALENDAR 
MANSFIELD.     Mr     President.    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  195.  and  the  measures  following  on 
the  calendar.  In  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RENEWAL  AND  EXTENSION  OP  IN- 
TERSTATE COMPACT  TO  CON- 
SERVE OIL  AND  GAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  iSJ  Res.  35 1  consent  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  15.  after 
line  22.  to  insert  two  new  sections,  as 
follows : 

S«c  2.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
StaUs  •ball  malce  a  report  to  Congresa  not 
later  than  December  31.  1970  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  acUvltles  of  the  States  under  the 
Interstate  Compact  To  Coaserte  Oil  and  Gas 
have  b«en  consistent  with  the  purpose  as  .set 
out  In  article  V  of  such  compact 

S«c.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  joint 
resolution  is  hereby  expreesly  reserved 

So  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution  read 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
RejnesentatUes    of     the     United     States    of 
America    in    Congress    a'tSfmbUd.    That    the 
consent   of   Congress   Is    hereby   (riven    to   an 
extension   and   renewal    of   a   perl.xl   of   four 
years  from  September  1.  1967,  to  September  I. 
1971,  of  the  Interstate  compact    to  conserve 
oil    and   gas.    which    was   signed    In    the   city 
of  Dallas,  Texas,   the   16th   day  of   February, 
IBSa.    by    the    representatives    of    Oklahoma, 
Texas,   California,    and    New   Mexico,   and   at 
the  same  Ume  and  place  was  signed   by   the 
representatives,  as  a  recommendation  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of 
the    States    of    Arkansas.    Colorado.    luinola 
Kansas,    and   Michigan     and    which   prior   to 
August  27,    1935,   Wis   presented    to  and   ap- 
proved   by    the    Legislatures    and    Governors 
Of  the  State*  of   New  Mexico    Kansas    Okla- 
homa.    Illinois.     Colorado,     and     Texas,     and 
Which    so    approved    by    the    six    .States    la«t 
above-named   was   deposited    in    the   Depart- 
ment   of    State    of    the    United    States     and 
thereafter  was  consented  t4i  by  the  Cmgre-ss 
In  Public  Beeolutlon  Numbered  54    Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,    approved   August   27     1935, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  thereafter  *,is 
extended  by  the  represenuuves  of  the  com- 
pacting States  and  consented  to  by  the  Con- 


gress for  successive  periods,  without  Inter- 
ruption, the  last  extension  being  for  the 
period  from  September  1,  1963.  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  1967,  consented  to  by  Congress  by 
PubUc  Law  Numbered  88-115.  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  approved  September  6,  1963  The 
agreement  to  extend  and  renew  said  compact 
for  a  period  of  four  years  from  September  1, 
19«7,  to  September  1.  1971,  duly  executed  by 
representatives  of  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Alaska.  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana. Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi.  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  New 
York.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  has  been 
deposited  In  the  Department  of  .state  of  the 
United  States,  and   reads  as   follows 

"Aw    ACSEXMEKT    To    EXTE.ND    THI    iNTtMTATI 

Compact  To  Consekvx  On.  and  Gas 
•  Whereas,  on  the  18th  day  of  February, 
1935.  In  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  there  was 
executed  An  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve 
on  and  Gas'  which  was  thereafter  formally 
ratified  and  approved  by  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  Colorado, 
and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which  Is  now  on 
deposit  with  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  a  true  copy  of  which  follows 

"    .A.V    INTTRSTM-K    COMPACT    To    CONSEXVK    OIL 

AND    Gas 
"    ARTICT-E     I 

■  'This  agreement  may  become  effective 
within  any  compacting  state  at  any  Ume  as 
prescribed  by  that  slate,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  th.ise  states  ratifying  It 
whenever  any  three  L.f  the  States  of  Texas. 
Oklaoma.  California.  Kansas,  and  New  Mex- 
ico have  ratified  and  Congress  has  given  lU 
consent  Any  oil-producing  state  may  be- 
come a  party  hereto  as  hereinafter  provided. 
"  'AaricLB  II 
"  The  purpose  of  this  compact  Is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physi- 
cal waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

■  ASTIOLS  III 
Each  state  b<iund  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws. 
or  If  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  It 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  In  f>)rce,  to  ac- 
c<jmpllsh  within  reasonable  limits  the  pre- 
vention of 

'  lai  The  operation  of  any  oil  well  with 
an  inefficient  gas-i'i;  ratio 

■  ibi  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capable  of  pr<iduclng  oil  or  gas.  or 
both   ..11   and   gas,   in   paying  quantities 

"(CI  The  avoidable  escape  Int/i  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  g;is  from  a 
natural  gas  well 

"  idi  The  creatl.in  of  unnecessary  f.re 
hazards 

"'lei  The  drilling  equipping,  locating, 
spacing  .ir  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so 
as  to  bring  about  physical  waste  of  oil  or 
gis  or  loss  In  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof 
(fi  The  InefHcient,  excessive  or  Improper 
use  of  the  reservlor  energy  in  producing  any 
well 

■  The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ity  >t  any  state. 

"  ■.^RTlCt-E     IV 

"  Bach  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that  It 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  stat- 
utes, or  If  such  statutes  have  been  enacts 
then  that  It  will  continue  the  same  In  force, 
providing  in  effect  that  oil  produced  In  vio- 
lation of  Its  valid  oil  and  or  gus  conservation 
statutes  i:>r  any  valid  rule  order  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be  denied 
a.  ce.<is  t..  Commerce,  and  providing  for 
stringent  pen.iltles  for  the  waste  of  either 
oil  or  gas 

*Rnrt.E     v 

"  'It  Is  not  th.-  purpose  of  this  CL>mpact 
to  authorize  the  states  Joining  herein  to 
limit   the  production  of  oil   or  gas  for  the 


purpose  of  stabilizing  or  flxlng  the  price 
thereof,  or  create  or  perpetuate  monopoly, 
or  to  promote  regimentation,  but  Is  limited  to 
the  purpose  of  conserving  oil  and  gas  and 
preventing  the  avoidable  waste  thereof  with- 
in reasonable  limitations. 

"  'ABTICLE     VI 

"  Each  State  Joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one  representative  to  a  commission  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  "The  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission",  the  duty  of 
which  said  commission  shall  be  to  make  In- 
quiry and  ascertain  from  Ume  to  time  such 
methods,  practices,  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  disclosed  for  bringing 
about  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas,  and  at  such 
intervals  as  said  commission  deems  beneficial 
It  shall  report  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  several  States  for  adoption  or 
rejection. 

"  'The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
recommend  the  coordination  of  the  exercise 
of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  states 
within  their  several  Jurisdictions  to  promote 
the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the 
petroleum  reserves  of  said  states,  and  to 
recommend  measures  for  the  maximum  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  oil  and  gas  Said  Commis- 
sion shall  orgamze  and  adopt  suitable  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

"  No  action  shall  be  Uken  by  the  Com- 
mission except  ( 1 )  by  the  afllrmaUve  votes 
of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
compacting  States  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  (21  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a 
majority  In  Interest  of  the  compacting  States 
at  said  meeting,  such  Interest  to  be  deter- 
mined as  follows  such  vote  of  each  State 
shall  be  In  the  decimal  proportion  fixed  by 
the  ratio  of  its  dally  average  production  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  half-year  to  the 
dally  average  production  of  the  compacting 
States  during  said  period 

"    ARTICLI     vn 

"  No  State  by  Joining  herein  shall  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  State,  nor 
shall  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
Stale  subject  such  State  to  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  the  other  States  Joining  here- 
in 

"  'abticlx  yin 
"  'This  compact  shall  expire  September  1 
1937  But  any  State  Joining  herein  may,  upon 
sixty  (80)  days  notice,  withdraw  herefrom 
"  'The  representatives  of  the  signatory 
States  have  signed  this  agreement  In  a  single 
original  which  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  Stale  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the 
signatory  stales 

'  This  compact  shall  become  effective 
when  ratified  and  approved  as  provided  In 
Article  I  Any  oU-priKluclng  State  may  be- 
come a  party  hereto  by  affixing  Its  signature 
to  a  counterpart  to  be  similarly  deposited 
certified,  and  ratified  ' 

"Whereas,  the  said  Interstate  Compact  to 
Cotuierve  Oil  and  Gas  has  heretofore  been 
duly  renewed  and  extended  with  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  September  I,  1967;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  desired  to  renew  and  extend 
the  said  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil 
and  Gas  for  a  period  of  four  i4)  years  from 
September  1.  1967,  to  September  1.  1971: 
"Now,  therefore,  this  writing  wltnesseth: 
"It  Is  hereby  agreed  that  the  Compact  en- 
titled 'An  Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve 
Oil  and  Gas'  executed  In  the  City  of  Dallas. 
Texas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February.  1936.  and 
now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  a  correct  copy  of  which 
appears  above,  be.  and  the  same  hereby  is. 
extended  for  a  perlrxl  of  four  (4|  years  from 
September  1.  1987.  Its  present  date  of  ex- 
piration, to  September  1,  1971,  This  agree- 
ment shall  become  effective  when  executed, 
ratified,  and  approved  as  provided  in  Article 
I  of  the  original  Compact 
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"The  signatory  States  have  executed  this 
agreement  In  a  single  original  which  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  a  duly 
certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Governor  of  each  of  the  signatory  States. 
Any  oil-producing  state  may  become  a  party 
hereto  by  executing  a  counterpart  of  this 
Agreement  to  be  similarly  deposited,  certified, 
and  ratified. 

"Executed  by  the  several  undersigned 
states,  at  their  several  state  capltols,  through 
their  proper  oflBclals  on  the  dates  aa  shown, 
as  duly  authorized  by  statutes  and  resolu- 
tions, subject  to  the  limitations  and  quali- 
fications of  the  acts  of  the  respective  State 
Legislatures. 

"The  State  of  Alabama 

"By  Gkorgx  C.  Wallace,  Governor 

"Dated:  Aug.  11,  1966 

"Attest:    Mrs.    Acnes   Bagcett,   Secre- 
tary of  State 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  or  Alaska 
"By  William  A.  Egan,  Governor 
•■Dated:   July  13,  1966 
"Attest:    Hugh   J.   Wade,   Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  of  Arizona 
"By  Samuel  P.  Goddard,  Qovernor 
"Dated:   March  8,   1966 
"Attest:    Weslet   Boun,   Secretary   of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  of  Arkansas 
"By  Ohval  E.  Faubus,  Governor 
"Dated;   May  3,  1966 
"Attest:    Kellt  Brtant,   Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  of  Colorado 

"By  John  A.  Love,  Governor 

"Dated:   January   13,   1966 

"Attest:  Btron  a.  Anderson,  Secretary 

of    State 

(seal) 
"The  State  of  Florida 
"By  Hatdon  Burns.  Governor 
"Dated:   June  28.   196J 
"Attest:  Tom  Adams.  Secretary  of  State 

(seal) 
"The  State  of  Illinois 
"By  Orro  Kerner,  Governor 
"Dated:   January  24.   1968 
"Attest:    Paul    Powell,    Secretary    of 

State  I 

(SEAL)  ' 

"The  State  of  Indiana 
"By  Roger  D.  Branicin,  Governor 
"Dated:    May  31.   1966 
"Attest:   John  D.  Bottorff,  Secretary 
of  State  I 

(SEAL)  I 

"The  State  of  Kansas 

"By  WM.  H.  Avert,  Governor 

"Dated:    December  1.   1966 

"Attest:  Paitl  R.  Shanahan,  Secretary 

of  State  I 

(SEAL)  I 

"The  State  of  Kentucky 
"By  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  Oovernor 
"Dated:  6-6-66 

"Attest:  Thelma  L.  Stovall.  Secretary 
of  State 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  of  Louisiana 

"By    John    J.    McKxtthkn,    Oovernor 

"Dated :  November  2,  1966 

"Attest:   Wade  O.  Maxtin,  Jr.,  Seors- 

tary  of  State 

(seal)  I 

"The  Stats  of  Maxtland 
"By  J.  Millard  Tawxb,  Oovernor 
"Dated :  October  10,  186« 
"Attest:  Llotd  L.  Simpxins,  Secret4r7 

of  State 

(SEAL) 


"The  Btatb  aw  MicBiaAN 
"By  Oioaax  Boknxt,  Oovernor 
"Dated:  6/19/88 

"Attest:   Jams  M.  Haxx,  Secretary  of 
State 

(SKAI.) 

"The  Statx  of  Mississippi 
"By  Patji.  B.  Johnson,  Oovernor 
"Dated:   AprU  27,  1966 
"Attest:    HxBSB   Ladnzx,   Secretary   of 
State 

(BKAL) 

"The  State  of  Montana 
"By  Tim  Babcock,  Governor 
"Dated:  Feb.  14,  1966 
"Attest:   PxANK  Murray,  Secretary  of 
SUte 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  of  Nebraska 
"By  Frank  B.  Morrison,  Oovernor 
"Dated:  Jan.  31.  1966 
"Attest:    Frank   Marsh,    Secretary   of 
State 

(seal) 

"The  State  of  Nevada 
"By  OxANT  Sawykb,  Oovernor 
"Dated:  June  17,  1966 
"Attest:    John   Koontz,   Secretary   of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  of  New  Mexico 
"By   Jack   M.   Campbell,   Governor 
"Dated:  11-8-65 

"Attest:  Alberta  Miller,  Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"The  Statx  of  New  York 
"By  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor 
"Dated:  Nov.  28, 1986 
"Attest:  John  P.  Lomenzo,  Secretary 
of  State 

(SEAL) 

"The  Statx  of  North  Dakota 
"By  William  L.  Out,  Governor 
"Dated:  Dec.  19,  1068 
"Attest:  BXN  Mkixr,  Secretary  of  State 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  of  Ohio 
"By  jAicas  A.  Rhodes,  Oovernor 
"Dated :  July  26,  1866 
"Attest:   TxB  W.  Brown,  Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  of  Oklahoma 
"By  HxNXT  BxLLMON,  OovemoT 
"Dated:  November  15,  1965 
"Attest:  Jamks  M.  Bullard,  Secretary 
of  State 

(SEAL) 

"The    Commonwealth    of    Pennstl- 

VANIA 

"By  William  W.  Scranton,  Governor 
"Dated:  Sept.  16,1966 
"Attest  W.  Stuart  Helm,  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth 


"The  State  of  South  Dakota 
"By  Nils  A.  Box,  Oovernor 
"Dated:  Sept.  26,  1966 
"Attest:    Alma    Larson,    Secretary    of 
State 

(sxal) 

"The  State  of  TtoiNXsSEX 

"By  FUUfK  O.  CuoixNT.  Oovernor 

"Dated:  4-18-88 

"Attest:  Jox  C.  Caxx.  Secretary  of  State 


(SXAL) 

"The  Statx  of  Txxas 
"By  John  Connaixt,  Oovernor 
"Dated:  October  11,  1066 
"Attest:  CiAWFOxD  C.  Martin.  Secre- 
tary of  State 

(SXAL) 


"The  State  of  'Utah 
"By  Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Governor 
"Dated:  4/11/66 

"Attest:   Clyde  L.  Miller,  Secretary  of 
State 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  of  West  Virginia 
"By  Hulett  C.  Smith,  Governor 
"Dated:   July  14,  1966 
"Attest:   Robert  D.  Bailey,  Secretary 
of  State 

(SEAL) 

"The  State  of  Wyoming 
"By  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Governor 
"Dated:   Jan.  18,  1966 
"Attest:    Thtra    Thomson,    Secretary 
of  State" 

(SEAL) 

Sec.  2.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  December  31,  1970,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  activities  of  the  States  under  the 
Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas 
have  been  consistent  with  the  purpose  as  set 
out  in  article  V  of  such  compact. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Joint  resolution  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  202 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF   MEASURE 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  35  gives  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  an  extension  and  renewal 
for  a  period  of  4  years,  from  September  1, 
1967,  to  September  1,  1971,  of  the  Interstate 
Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas,  originally 
signed  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  February  16,  1935. 
Twenty-nine  States,  which  account  for  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  oil  production 
within  the  United  States,  now  are  members 
of  the  compact,  the  purpose  of  which.  In  its 
own  terms.  Is  the  conservation  of  oil  and  gas 
by  the  prevention  of  physical  waste  thereof 
from  any  cause  (art.  n  of  the  compact) . 

Formation  of  the  compact  grew  out  of 
chaotic  and  wasteful  condiUons  in  domestic 
oU  and  gas  production  In  the  early  1930'8. 
Petroleum  was  literally  l)elng  pumped  onto 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  with  prices  of 
10  to  25  cents  a  barrel,  often  was  allowed  to 
sit  there  and  waste  away.  Gas  was  being 
flared;  that  is,  burned  at  the  wellhead.  Six 
of  the  States  immediately  concerned  agreed 
on  the  necessity  for  Joint  action,  and  In  1936 
the  74th  Congress  approved  the  compact. 
Since  that  time  successive  Congresses  have 
on  nine  occasions  approved  extensions  for 
periods  of  2  or  4  years,  after  having  loolted 
into  and  found  that  the  activities  of  the 
States  under  the  compact  were  achieving  suc- 
cess in  fulfilling  the  avowed  mission  of  pre- 
venting waste  through  local  State  action. 
study  by  attorney  general 

During  consideration  in  the  84th  (ingress 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38,  in  July  1955, 
the  seventh  renewal  of  the  ccanpact,  a  provi- 
sion was  added  which  required  annual  re- 
porta  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  on  whether  the  activities  of  the  States 
under  the  compact  were  consistent  with  arti- 
cle V  of  the  compact.  Article  V  provides: 

"It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  States  Joining  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  stabUlzlng  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  promote 
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nglmentatlon.  but  U  lU&lted  to  Ui«  purpose 
of  oooMerTliig  oil  And  ga«  and  i>reveiicing  tne 
•voidable  waat«  thereof  within  reAsonable 
llxnlUtlona.  ' 

The  committee  amendment  to  aectlon  3  re- 
tains the  requirement  for  oversight  by  the 
Attorney  General,  but.  at  his  request,  relieves 
him  ot  tb«  burden  of  submitting  annual  re- 
port*. Ratber.  the  Attorney  Oeneral  is  to 
make  a  report  not  later  than  December  31. 
IffTO.  prior  to  the  time  for  the  next  renewiU 
of  the  compact  The  statutory  reports  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  have  consistently  given  the 
compact  States  a  clean  btu  ol  health  with 
respect  to  observance  ol  article  V.  quoted 
above.  The  Department  of  Justice  unequivo- 
cally approves  the  present  extension  of  the 
compact. 

THE    COMP-ACT 

The  text  of  the  provisions  of  the  compact. 
aiMl  Its  legal  history  are  set  forth  In  full 
tn  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35 

Member  States  agree  to  enact  and  enforce 
State  le^slatlon  to  prevent  waste  of  oil  and 
|ma,  and  article  VI  provides  for  each  member 
State  to  appoint  one  representative  to  a  com- 
mlsalon,  designated  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact  Commission,    the   duty   of   which   shall 


"to  make  inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time 
to  time  such  methods,  practices,  clrcum- 
atancea.  and  conditions  as  may  be  disclosed 
for  bringing  about  conservation  and  the  pre- 
Tentton  of  physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas.  and 
at  such  Intervals  as  said  commission  deems 
beneficial  it  shall  r^p^rt  u.s  flndlngii  and  rec- 
Ofmnendatlons  to  the  several  States  for  adop- 
tion or  rejection  •■ 

The  commission  baa  no  power  of  compul- 
sion. Its  sole  and  only  purpose  Is  to  assist 
the  States,  industry,  and  public  in  general 
In  promoting  the  conservation  program,  the 
compact  providing  by  its  terms,  that — 

'"The  commission  shall  have  p<jwer  to  rec- 
ommend the  coordination  of  the  exercise  'jf 
the  police  powers  of  the  several  States  wlthm 
their  several  Jurisdictions  to  prtimote  the 
maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the  petro- 
leum reserves  of  said  States,  and  to  recom- 
mend measures  for  the  maximum  ultimate 
recovery  of  oil  and  gas  " 

Thus,  the  sole  authority  for  carrying  out 
th«  conservation  program  rests  with  the 
member  States. 

Any  State  may  withdraw  on  60  days' 
notice,  but  no  State  has  ever  exercised  this 
privilege.  Rather,  membership  has  steadily 
Increaaed  from  the  original  six  sponsoring 
States  to  a  total  of  29  acUve  States  de. 
States  In  which  oil  or  gas  Is  now  produced; 
and  four  associate  members  1 1  e  .  States  In 
which  there  are  excellent  pri>8pects  that  oil 
or  gas  will  be  produced ) 

MXIjamSHIP    IM    THB    COMPACT 

The  membership  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact Commission  now  consists  of  the  2<J  prin- 
cipal oU-produclng  SUtes  Alabama,  Alaska. 
Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Florida.  lUt- 
nots,  Indiana  Karxsas.  Kentucky.  Louisiana. 
Maryland.  Michigan  Mississippi.  Montana. 
Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Mexico  New  York. 
Horth  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Pennsyl- 
vania. South  Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah. 
Weat  Virginia,  and  Wyoming 

In  addition  to  these  -States.  Georgia.  Ore- 
gon. Idaho,  and  Washington  are  associate 
members.  An  associate  member  Is  a  State 
not  now  having  oil  ancl  gas  pr^xluctlon.  but 
having  prospects  for  such  production. 

THE    COMMITTEX    4MKN0KENT9 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the  commlt- 
te«  add  the  requirement  for  oversight  and  re- 
port by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  and  the  reser- 
vation of  the  right  of  Congress  to  alter 
amend,  or  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  nrst 
•action.  Both  of  these  sections  are  in  the 
•xlsUng  law  governing  the  compact  (77  Stat. 
146,  Iftl ) . 

As  stated  above,  however,  the  Attorney 
a«xi«nU,  pursuant  to  his  request.  wlU  not  be 


required  to  submit  reports  every  year.  In- 
stead, he  will  submit  one  by  the  end  of  the 
year  prior  to  the  time  for  the  next  renewal 
of  the  compact. 

COTfCLUHIOPf 

The  committee  concurs  unanimously  with 
the  findings  and  conclusion  of  the  Dej)art- 
ment  of  the  Interior  that— 

■  The  commission  provides  a  forum  for  free 
discussion  of  oil  and  gas  conservation  prac- 
tices and  related  pwohletna  and  the  study  of 
State  conservation  laws  regulations,  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  Through  the  many 
technlca.1  and  speciiJized  committees  or^a- 
nlzed  through  the  Initiative  of  the  compact 
commission,  consldenible  Information  of 
value  to  the  conservation  of  oil  and  gas  has 
t>e«n  developed  The  Commission  also  pro- 
vides a  medium  for  Informing  the  public  of 
the  necessity  for  oU  and  gas  conservation 
and  the  methods  by  which  this  conservation 
can  be  achieved   " 

The  committee  believes  that  extending  the 
compact  as  proposed  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 35  would  l)e  very  much  in  the  national 
Interest 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  OIL   .AND  GAS 
LEASE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill  'S  443 1  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  n&s  lease 
'Wyoming  0280122  >  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In-sular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
on  pace  1,  line  10,  after  the  word 
■  amended",  to  strike  out  '(JO  USC  188 
iC'>'  and  insert  "'30  USC  188'C)i: 
Provided.  That  it  is  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  failure 
to  pay  timely  was  either  justifiable  or  not 
due  to  lack  of  rea.M^nable  diligence  ",  so 
a.s  to  malce  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReTyresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  receive,  con- 
sider, and  act  upon  any  petition  of  Moun- 
tain Fuel  Supply  Company,  a  Utah  corpora- 
tion, filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  for  reinstatement  of  United  States  oil 
and  gas  lease  (Wyoming  0280122).  and  may 
reinstate  such  lease  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  31(c)  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  as  amended  (30  USC. 
188ICI  I  :  P'Oi'id'-d.  That  It  Is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  failure 
to  pay  timely  was  either  Justifiable  or  not  due 
to  lack  of  reasonable  diligence 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssrd 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
1  No  203 ' .  explaining  the  purpo.ses  of  the 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

puaposK  or   uc\HVut 

The  purpose  of  3  103.  which  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  McClee  of  Wyoming  for 
himself  and  bis  colleague.  Senator  Hansen. 
Is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  do  equity  to  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  lessee 
whose  lease  in  Wyoming  was  canceled  as  a 
result  of  his  own  honesty  In  dealing  with  the 
Government 

The  undisputed  facts  are  as  follows  TTie 
Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co  a  Utah  corpora- 
tion qualified  to  tranaact  business  In  Wyo- 


ming, In  September  1063,  filed  an  offer  for  an 
oil  and  gas  lease  on  some  1,020  acres  in  Diata 
County.  Wyo.  The  offer  was  rejected  In  part 
and  accepted  In  part,  and  In  November  1963. 
a  lease  designated  Wyoming  0380122  was 
Issued  The  lands  covered  were  described  and 
the  acreage  set  forth  as  320  acres.  Of  the 
rental  of  (960  tendered  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  offer,  •160  was  retained  as  the 
first  year's  rental  and  the  remainder  re- 
funded. In  November,  Mountain  Fuel  Sup- 
ply paid  liie  second  year's  rent  of  $160  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

In  May  of  1966  an  officer  of  the  company  on 
his  own  initiative  wrote  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  office  In  Cheyenne  pointing  out 
that  the  are-t  actually  described  In  the  lease 
totaled  480  acres,  rather  than  the  330  acres 
the  lease  Itself  recited 

The  land  office  conceded  that  the  error  had 
been  on  Its  part,  not  the  lessee's,  but  ruled 
that  under  the  law  the  lease  was  canceled 
automatically  when  advance  payment  for  en- 
tire, actual  acreage  was  not  made  on  the  an- 
niversary date  As  stated,  there  Is  no  au- 
thority m  the  law  for  the  Secretary  to  over- 
look the  Inadvertent  nonpayment  nor  to  re- 
Instate  Hence  S  443  Is  neceasary  In  this 
p.irtlcular  case 

THE     COMMrrTEE     AMENDMENT 

The  committee  adopted  the  amendment 
prupose<l  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  its 
favorable  report  on  S  443.  This  added  provi- 
sion Would  make  explicit  the  Implicit  re- 
quirement th.it  the  Secret.iry  must  be  satis- 
fled  that  the  failure  to  make  timely  payment 
was  either  Justifiable  or  tut  the  ret.ult  of 
lack  of  re.'isonable  diligence. 


MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 

The  bill  iS  1601  >  to  Increase  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  tlie 
Secrctarj'  of  the  Interior  was  considered, 
ordered  to  t>o  en^rosjicd  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  tiie  Uilrd  lime,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Utiited  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assemblrd.  That  the  Act 
of  July  19.  1968  (80  SUt  322 1,  Is  hereby 
amended  by  changing  "  160  000,000"  to 
'  »69,0C0  000  '. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanlm.ous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
204  ' .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pvnfost 

The  purpose  of  S.  1801  la  to  Increase  the 
aulhorizauon  for  appropriation  for  continu- 
ing the  going  work  on  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  by  the  Depertment  of  the  In- 
terior The  measure  wlU  Increase  the  authori- 
zation of  tao  million  authorized  in  the  act 
of  July  19.  1966.  by  $9  million,  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  be  necessary  to  continue  work  on 
the  Tiber  Dam  of  the  Lower  Marias  unit  to 
alleviate  a  dangerous  weaketUng  of  the  spill- 
way In  the  diim  It  will  also  provide  authorl- 
zitlon  for  the  continuation  of  work  on  the 
Port  Thompson -Orand  Island  345-kllovolt 
transmission  line  and  transmission  facilities 
on  the  transmission  division. 

The  statement  below  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  sets  out  the  status  of  the  financ- 
ing and  expenditures  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  Including  those  units  for  which 
funds  have  been  requested  for  the  next  fiscal 
year 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  In  executive  session  unanimously 
recommended  approval  of  S.  1601. 


May  U,  1967 
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REINSTATEMENT    OF    AN    OIL   AND 
QAS  LEASE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  102)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
(Wyoming  0310090)  which  had  been  re- 


offlce  continued  tbe  error  in  showing  2,040 
acres  on  the  Issued  lease,  (3)  that,  in  fact, 
the  lands  In  the  lease  contained  3,190.36 
acres,  and  (4)  that  the  advanced  rental  for 
the  nrst  year  and  second  year  was  short  In 
the  amount  of  $76.50  for  each  year. 

The  Secretary  has  no  discretionary  au- 
thority to  overlook  the  failure  to  pay  the  full 
rental,  regardlesB  of  the  cause,  nor  to  rein- 


ported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  state  the  lease.  Thus  the  lease  was  canceled, 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word 
•amended",  to  strike  out  "(30  U£.C.  188 
ic)>."  and  Insert  "(30  U.8.C.  188(c)): 
Provided,  That  It  Is  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  failure 
to  pay  timely  was  either  justifiable  or  not 
due  to  lack  of  reasonable  diligence."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  receive,  con- 
sider, and  act  upon  any  petition  of  Paul  T. 
Walton,  Thomas  F.  Kearns,  and  Jerome  B. 
Oulnand  filed  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  for  reinstatement  of  United  States 
oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming  0310090),  and 
may  reinstate  such  lease  In  accordance  with 
ttie  provisions  of  section  31(c)  of  the  BUn- 
erai  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended  (SO 
U.B.C.  188(c) )  :  Provided,  That  it  Is  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
failure  to  pay  timely  was  either  ]ustiflable 
or  not  due  to  lack  of  reasonable  diligence. 


S.  102  would  provide  authority  for  reinstate- 
ment In  the  instant  case. 

THE  COMMlrm  AMENDMENT 

S.  102  as  introduced  was  Identical  to  S. 
2918  of  the  89th  Congress,  which  also  was 
sponsored  by  Senator  Moss.  The  committee 
amended  that  bill  to  conform  with  the  pat- 
tern set  In  the  act  of  October  15,  1962  (76 
Stat.  943)  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  receive  evidence  as  to  the  equities  and 
take  impropriate  action,  rather  than  direct- 
ing outright  reinstatement.  This  language 
la  the  usual  form  for  such  legislation. 

8.  2918  passed  the  Senate  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House. 

In  Its  favorable  repcwt  of  S.  102  of  this 
Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  amended  to  make  ex- 
plicit one  of  the  criteria  that  the  Secretary 
must  apply  In  reaching  a  determination  as 
to  reinstatement.  That  Is,  the  p>etltloner 
must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  failure  to  make  timely  pay- 
ment was  either  jtistlflable  or  not  the  result 
of  reasonable  diligence.  The  committee 
adopted  the  Bureau's  reoc«nmendaUon. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  205),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

pxraPOSE  OF  the  buj. 

S.  102.  which  Is  sponsored  by  Senator 
Prank  Moss  of  Utah,  Is  needed  In  order  that 
equity  may  be  done  to  a  lessee  of  a  Federal 
oU  and  gas  lease  on  lands  In  Wyoming  whose 
own  act  of  honesty  and  good  faith  resulted 
In  the  cancellation  of  the  lease.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
ceive, consider,  and  act  upon  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  the  lease. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  has  no 
authority  to  take  such  action,  absent  ena- 
bling legislation. 

The  facts  are  not  in  dispute  and  are  as 
follows : 

In  May  1964,  Paul  T.  Walton,  Thomas  F. 
Kearns,  and  Jerome  B.  Oulnand  were  suc- 
cessful offerors  for  a  lease  on  a  tract  desig- 
nated as  parcel  7S0  In  Wyoming  and  In  Au- 
gust of  1964  were  awarded  the  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0310090). 

The  instrument  set  forth  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  lands  and  showed  "total  area, 
2.040  acres:  retained  rental,  $1,030." 

A  courtesy  notice  dated  May  7,  1966.  for 
the  second  year  showed  again  the  annual 
rental  due  on  2,040  acres  as  $1,020.  Pasrment 
of  the  second  year's  rental  In  the  amount  of 
$1  020  was  received  on  July  39,  1965. 

By  a  letter  dated  January  6,  1966,  Mi.  Paul 
T.  Walton,  one  of  the  lessees,  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Wyoming  Land  Office  that, 
bi\sed  on  the  land  description,  the  acreage 
appeared  to  be  greater  than  the  amount  set 
forth  in  the  lease,  and  that  additional  rental 
might  be  due  for  the  fl.r8t  and  second  lease 
years.  A  review  of  the  situation  revealed  (1) 
that  the  land  office  Initially  had  made  a  mis- 
take m  showing  the  area  as  2,040  acres  on 
the    simultaneous    list.    (2)    that    the    land 


REAPPOINTMENT     OF     JEROME     C 
HUNSAKER 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J,  Res.  58)  to 
provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Jerome 
C.  Hunsaker  as  citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  occurring  by  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker,  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  on  March  29,  1967,  be 
tilled  by  the  reappointment  of  the  present 
incumbent  for  the  statutory  term  of  six 
years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoKD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  206) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  would  p>rovlde 
that  the  vacancy  In  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  occurring 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Jerome  C, 
HunsaKer.  of  Boston.  Mass.,  on  March  29. 
1967.  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  of  the 
present  Incumbent  for  the  statutory  term  of 
6  years. 

The  Board  of  Regenta,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  43.  Is  composed  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  three 
Members  of  the  Senate,  three  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  six  other  i>er- 
sons  other  than  Members  of  Congress.  The 
six  citizen  regents,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
four  of  whom  shall  be  Inhabitants  of  some 
State  (but  no  two  of  the  same  State) .  are  ap- 
pointed by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  and 
serve  6-year  terms. 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  (H.R.  3399)  to  amend  section 
2  of  Public  Law  88-240  to  extend  the 
termination  date  for  the  Corregldor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  207) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FURPOSE 

The  simple  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Corregldor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission  from  May  6,  1967  to 
November  6,  1968.  No  additional  authoriza- 
tion is  contained  In  this  measvire.  There  are 
unappropriated  funds  of  $20,500  remaining 
from  previous  authorizations  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  expenses  for  the  remaining 
life  of  the  Commission. 

BACKOHOtTND    AND    COMMrTTEE    ACTION 

The  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion was  established  by  Congress  in  1953  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  suitable  memo- 
rial for  the  Philippine  and  American  soldiers 
who  lost  their  lives  at  Corregldor.  Over  the 
years  the  basic  act  has  been  amended  for 
various  reasons,  among  others  to  provide  that 
the  memorial  commemorate  all  Philippine 
and  American  citizens  who  lost  their  lives 
anywhere  in  the  Pacific  area  during  World 
War  n.  The  last  amendments  adopted  by 
Congress  to  the  basic  act  were  in  1953  (Public 
Law  240,  88th  Congress) .  At  that  time  $1,500,- 
000  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
memorial  and  termination  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  set  at  May  8,  1967,  or  completion  of 
Its  work,  whichever  occurred  first.  Due  to  de- 
lays In  letting  the  contracts  (construction  is 
now  underway)  It  is  estimated,  that  work 
will  be  completed  In  12  months.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  expiration  date  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  requested  by  it  and  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  State  so  that  the  Commission 
could  continue  to  supervise  construction  tm- 
tU  the  memorial  is  completed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  RAILROAD  DIS- 
PUTE—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  118) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying pai>er,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

INTBODUCnON 

On  Monday,  at  my  request,  the  Con- 
gress acted  to  protect  the  coimtry  for  47 
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days  against  the  Intolerable  Injury  of  a 
nationwide  railrt»d  strike. 

This  additional  pertod  affords  the  par- 
ties to  the  current  dispute  another  op- 
portunity to  settle  It  by  agreement 

The  time  has  come,  however,  to  Insure 
that  the  public  action  we  guard  the  pub- 
lic Interest  against  a  continuing  failure 
of   private    responsibility    In    this    case 

We  cannot  leave  ourselves  \-ulner«ble. 
as  a  people,  to  the  dangers  of: 

A  disruption  In  the  flow  of  arms  and 
material  to  the  500.000  valiant  men  in 
Southeast  Asia  who  are  making  sacrifices 
greater  than  any  of  us  are  called  upon  to 
make; 

Pood  shortages  and  health  hazards  In 
our  cities : 

The  paralysis  of  our  economy ; 

A  rl^ng  tide  of  unemployment,  as  fac- 
tory doors  close  for  lack  of  raw  material. 

I  reviewed  this  situation  in  detail  in  my 
message  to  the  Congress  on  April  10. 
Only  a  summary  Is  necessary  here 

The  dispute  is  between  virtually  all  of 
the  major  railroads  and  six  shop-craft 
imlons  representing  137,000  rallrocul  em- 
ployees who  Inspect,  maintain,  and  re- 
V»ir  locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock 
Without  the  continuing  service  of  these 
workers,  the  Nation's  railroads  cannot 
operate. 

The  disagreement  in  this  case  is  mainly 
about  wages. 

There  have  been  8  months  of  collective 
bargaining  and  medlaUon  in  the  current 
round  of  railroad  contracts 

During  these  months,  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining  has  produced  set- 
tlements between  the  railroads  and  11 
other  unions,  representing  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  railroad  workers. 

TH«    SKAKCH    rOR    STTTUMENT 

There  have  been  diligent  and  extended 
efforts  to  achieve  settlement  of  the  shop- 
craft  dispute.  This  record  is  important, 
and  I  urge  you  to  consider  It  carefully: 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1966. 
private  collective  bargaining  between  the 
parties  proceeded,  first  at  the  local  level 
and  then  at  the  national  level,  as  the 
parties  pursued  their  search  for  settle- 
ment. 

Prom  October  1966  through  early  Jan- 
iiary  1967.  the  National  Mediation  Board 
worked  with  the  parties  The  issues  were 
refined,  the  differences  narrowed. 

On  January  6.  1967.  the  National  Me- 
diation Board  advised  the  parties  that  its 
mediation  efforts  had  l)een  unsuccessful 
and  offered  arbitration.  The  railroads 
accepted  but  the  unions  declined 

On  January  19.  1967.  the  National 
Mediation  Board  advised  me  that  the 
services  of  an  Emergency  Board  were 
necessary  in  this  ca^se 

On  January  28.  1967,  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  I  appointed  such  a 
Board,  chaired  by  David  Glnsburg.  a  dis- 
tinguished Washington  attorney.  John 
W.  McConnell,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire,  and  Frank  J. 
Dugan.  professor  of  law  at  Georgetown 
University. 

The  Emergency  Board  conducted  an 
exhaustive  Inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  compiled  a  record  of  over  1.000 
pages.  On  March  10.  1967.  It  made  a  se- 
ries of  recommendations  on  the  bfuis  of 
that  record. 


These  recommendations  provided  a 
new  center  point  around  which  further 
negotiations  could  revolve  They  were 
accepted  by  the  railroads  but  not  by  the 
unions 

The  full  cycle  undtr  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  ran  out  A  strike  was  called  by 
the  unions  for  12  01  li  m.  Thursday, 
April  13 

I  propcsed  to  the  Congress  on  .April  10 
an  exteruslon  of  the  perlixl  of  ."statutory 
r*"stralnt  under  the  Railway  Labor  .'\ct 
for  20  additional  days  The  Congress 
promptly  enacted  that  proposal 

THE    r.\llT     PANiX 

As  soon  as  the  Congress  extended  the 
no-strike  period  for  20  day.s,  I  a.sked 
three  distinguished  .Americans  with  long 
experience  In  the  field  of  labor  manage- 
ment relations  to  serve  on  a  Special 
Mediation  Panel  They  were  Charles 
Pahy,  recently  reUred  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  Chairman:  Dr  John  T  Dunlop.  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Har\ard:  and  Dr. 
George  W.  Taylor,  professor  of  Industry 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fur  10  days  the  Special  Panel  worked 
patiently  and  with  Kreat  skill,  .seekmt!  to 
close  the  gap  which  separated  the  par- 
ties by  encouraging  a  voluntary  resolu- 
tion of  the  dl-spute  through  collective 
bariiainlnK 

Then,  drawing  upon  the  parties'  own 
proposals,  the  work  of  the  Emergency 
Board,  and  their  own  experience  of  10 
days  of  intensive  mediation,  the  Special 
Mediation  Psuiel  developed  a  proposal. 
hi  their  Judgment,  this  proposal  repre- 
sented the  conclusions  the  parties  them- 
selves could  very  well  have  reached  if  the 
give-and-take  of  collective  bargaining 
had  resulted  in  agreement  As  the  Panel 
stated  to  the  parties  In  its  report  to  me: 
We  ask  the  parUes  to  agree  now  to  our 
suggestetl  baau  for  settlement  of  ihla  dis- 
pute The  ma'.ter  Is  one  of  dollars  and  cents 
alone,  and  the  real  differences  between  the 
parties  in  our  judgment  are  not  great.  Wo 
cannot  say  our  jjroptieais  contain  precisely 
the  correct  figures,  but  we  can  say  our  terma 
are  reasonable  and  not  unjust  There  Is  no 
way  In  which  perfect  precision  about  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind  can  be  reached  To  carry 
the  dLspute  further.  Ui  light  of  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  so.  would  not  l>e  Justifiable, 
especially  after  so  much  consideration  has 
been   given   to   the   matter. 

Despite  this  plea,  both  parties  declined 
to  accept  this  basis  for  settlement. 

On  April  24.  after  hearing  testimony 
from  the  Panel  and  the  parties  to  this 
dispute,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  called  upon  the 
parties  "to  seriously  reconsider  as  the 
basis  for  settlement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Special  Mediation  Panel." 

This   summons    went    unheeded. 

Monday,  the  Congress  acted  again,  at 
my  request,  by  extending  the  no-strike 
period  for  an  additional  47  days,  until 
12:01  am   on  June  19.  1967 

TO    BKIOGC    THS    QAP 

Tills  la  a  record  of  a  free  society  going 
to  the  very  limit  to  permit  private  re- 
sponsibility to  play  Its  part 

It  Is  a  record  of  risking  everything 
except  national  catastrophe  on  free  col- 
lective bargaining. 

It  is  also  a  record  of  collective  bar- 
gaining almost  doing  its  Job — narrowly 
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failing — but  coming  close  enough  to  offer 
clear  guidance  for  the  completion  of  the 
task. 

The  remaining  dispute  is  principally 
aixjut  narrow  differences  regarding  tlie 
amount  of  the  general  Increase,  about 
the  amount — but  not  the  principle — of 
an  "inequity  adjustment"  covering 
journeymen  and  mechanics,  and  about 
the  length  of  the  contract  period. 

What  is  called  for  now  li  a  procedure 
to  complete  collective  bargaining,  not  to 
replace  It — to  bridge  the  remaining  gap 
this  barpaining  has  not  closed. 

Nothing  here  warrants  resort  to  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  procedure  which 
would  disregard  all  that  collective  bar- 
gaining has  accomplished  and  substi- 
tute the  unfettered  discretionary  deci- 
sion of  others. 

The  situation  does  not  warrant  seizure 
by  the  Government  of  the  railroad  prop- 
erties. President  Kennedy  well  defined 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  course  of  action 
when  confronted  with  a  similar  situa- 
tion In  July  1963.  He  rejected  seizure  of 
the  railroads  "as  creating  complex  legal 
and  financial  problems  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  merely  postponing  the  day 
of  reckoning."  Seizure  of  these  proper- 
ties would  also  be  offensive  to  the  equi- 
ties involved  In  the  present  situation. 

The  solution  here  Ls  one  which: 

A.ssures  the  Nation  the  continued 
availability  of  railroad  transport. 

Gives  full  effect  to  the  record  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  this  ca.se  and  builds 
on  the  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place. 

Looks  toward  the  ultimate  resolution 
of  this  dispute  by  agreement. 

Provides  only  the  means  to  bridge  the 
remaining  gap  between  the  parties. 

This  solution  Is  .supplied  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Mediation 
Panel  and  the  advice  I  have  received 
from  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  my 
top  advisers  In  the  executive  branch. 

THI    PROPOSAt. 

I  propose  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  establishment,  for  a  90-day  no-strike, 
no-lockout  period,  of  a  five-member  Spe- 
cial Board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent All  will  be  "public  members."  But 
I  intend  to  appoint  one  member  with 
a  management  background  and  one 
member  with  a  labor  background. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  will  be 
these: 

For  the  first  30  days  after  enactment 
of  the  joint  resolution,  the  Board  would 
engage  in  intensive  mediation  with  the 
parties  to  encourage  and  stimulate  a 
final  resolution  of  the  issues  in  dispute. 
Beginning  on  the  31st  day.  If  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached,  the  Board  would 
be  authorized  to  hold  hearings  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Special  Mediation 
Panel  proposals  of  April  21.  designed  to 
Implement  the  collective  bargaining  con- 
templated by  the  Emergency  Board  rec- 
ommendations meet  the  following  cri- 
teria: are  in  the  public  Interest,  are  a  fair 
and  equitable  extension  of  the  collective 
bargaining  in  this  case,  protect  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  and  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act. 

By  the  60th  day.  If  there  la  still  no 
agreement,  the  Board  would  file,  with  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  Its  determl- 
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nation  concerning  the  Special  Mediation 
Panel  proposals,  and  whether  any  modi- 
fication of  these  proposals  is  necessary  to 
Insure  that  they  meet  these  criteria. 

If  by  the  9l6t  day  there  is  still  no 
agreement,  the  Special  Mediation  Panel 
proposals,  with  any  modifications  which 
the  Board  finds  necessary  to  insure  con- 
formity with  these  criteria,  would  take 
effect.  They  would  continue  in  effect  until 
the  parties  reach  agreement  or  imtll  such 
time,  not  to  exceed  2  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967,  as  the  Board  determines  to 
be  proper. 

For  the  period  after  that,  and  imtil 
final  agreement  Is  reached  or  the  time 
specified  by  the  Board  expires,  the 
Board's  determination  would  have  the 
same  effect — including  the  preclusion  of 
resort  to  strike  or  lockout — as  though  It 
was  arrived  at  by  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

A  final  agreement  reached  by  the  par- 
ties at  any  time  would  supersede  the 
Board's  determinations  «md  would  apply 
retroactively,  if  the  parties  so  agree. 

CONCLUSIOIf 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  these  rail- 
roads and  tmlons  to  finish  this  Job  them- 
selves. The  only  completely  successful 
conclusion  of  this  case  will  come  not 
from  an  act  of  necessity  by  the  Con- 
gress but  from  an  act  of  responsibility 
by  the  parties. 

It  is  within  their  power  to  close  the 
gap  in  this  case  by  heeding  the  call  of 
their  coimtry  to  reason  together.  Their 
taking  the  last  few  steps  to  settlement 
^"111  show  the  world  the  Industrial  states- 
manship which  Is  the  pride  of  America. 

All  Americans  believe  In  the  right  of 
management  to  healthy  profits.  All 
Americans  believe  In  the  right  of  workers 
to  a  just  and  bountiful  wage. 

All  of  us  realize  our  progress  in  labor 
relations  in  this  country.  We  recognize — 
and  take  pride  in — the  significant  strides 
we  have  made  in  Improving  the  condition 
of  the  working  man,  while  at  the  same 
time  Improving  the  profits  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

We  have  met  many  of  the  problems  of 
poverty,  of  substandard  working  condi- 
tions, of  depression  and  business  failure. 
But  each  step  forward  has  brought  us 
new  problems — ^problems  ol  prosperity, 
of  technological  progress,  of  sharing  the 
affluence  that  is  our  blessing. 

All  Americans  recognize  that  there  Is  a 
management  Interest  and  a  labor  Inter- 
est. But  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
interest  of  management  and  the  Interest 
of  labor  must  be  the  public  Interest — a 
time  when  people  must  be  fed,  when  sol- 
diers must  be  supplied,  when  water  must 
be  kept  potable,  and  when  factories  must 
not  be  allowed  to  close  down  for  lack  of 
materials. 

I  believe  the  action  I  propose  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest  and  In  the  interest  of 
management  and  labor.  It  represents  the 
slightest  possible  Intrusion  upon  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining.  Indeed, 
In  the  long  run  I  believe  It  will  preserve 
the  collective  bargaining  process  In  the 
railroad  industry. 

This  proposed  Joint  resolution  will  not 
solve  all  the  difficulties  prosperity  brings 


to  labor  relations.  But  we  must  take  this 
action  now,  as  we  continue  and  renew  our 
search  for  a  Just  and  general  solution  to 
emergency  strike  or  lockout  problems  in 
our  coimtry. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  4, 1967. 


REPORTS  OP  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE AND  SECRETARY  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  ON  CASH 
AWARDS  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying reports,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  on  cash  awards 
made  during  fiscal  year  1966  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  for  suggestions,  in- 
ventions, and  scientific  achievements. 

This  Government  continually  strives  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
Its  operations.  The  cash  awards  incentive 
program  is  a  vital  part  of  that  effort.  By 
rewarding  ideas  and  accomplishments 
which  help  to  lower  costs  and  improve 
effectiveness,  we  Improve  the  operations 
of  Government  and  encourage  the  search 
for  new  solutions  tmd  better  methods  of 
operation. 

Incentive  awards  have  been  available 
to  civilian  employees  of  the  Government 
for  many  years.  In  1965,  the  Congress  ex- 
tended these  benefits  to  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

The  reports  I  am  transmitting  today 
clearly  confirm  the  value  of  the  contri- 
butions which  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  making  toward  the  goals  of 
economy  and  efficiency: 

More  than  141,000  suggestions  were 
submitted  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

Some  25,700  of  these  suggestions  were 
adopted  and  cash  awards  totaling  about 
$378,000  were  made. 

The  saving  to  the  Government  and  the 
American  taxpayer  resulting  from  these 
Ideas,  in  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
was  more  than  $33  million. 

Many  intangible  benefits  not  directly 
measurable  In  dollars,  such  as  Improved 
safety  in  operations,  have  resulted  from 
the  suggestions. 

Many  individual  ideas  produced  siz- 
able benefits.  An  Air  Force  sergeant,  for 
example,  eliminated  the  need  for  a  large 
procurement  of  new  gyroscopes  by  sug- 
gesting an  inexpensive  modification  of 
gyroscopes  already  on  hand.  This  saved 
$275,400.  In  the  Coast  Guard  an  enlisted 
man  proposed  a  modification  of  helicop- 
ter test  equipment,  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  purchsise  new  test  equipment 
which  would  have  cost  an  estimated 
$72,000. 

Equally  Important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  $33  million  saving  to  American 
taxpayers  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
many  thousands  of  individual  service 
men  and  women.  In  this  fact  lies  the  real 


Importance  of  this  program.  For,  if  we 
are  to  have  true  economy  and  efficiency. 
It  must  be  the  business,  not  Just  of  a  few, 
but  of  all  the  men  and  women  serving  in 
government. 

These  reports  provide  further  evidence 
of  the  great  service  being  rendered  to  the 
American  people  by  the  manbers  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  They  man  our  defenses 
with  tmsurpassed  skill  and  courage.  They 
also,  as  these  reports  dociunent,  bring 
new  economy  and  efficiency  to  the  opera- 
tions of  their  government. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  4,  1967. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


PROPOSED  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION TO  PAY  CLAIMS  AND 
JUDGMENTS  RENDERED  AGAINST 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  25) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  pay  claims  and 
Judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States,  in  the  amount  of  $10,365,589 
which,  with  accompanying  papers,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


MEMORIAL 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  memorial 
of  the  Union  County  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders,  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  remon- 
strating against  any  tolls  on  that  portion 
of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  that  runs 
through  Union  Coimty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


RESOLUTION    OF    GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY   OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Georgia  entitled,  "A 
resolution  petitioning  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  Convention 
for  the  punx)se  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  Federal  grants."  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrnoN  96 
A  resolution  petitioning  the  CJongress  of  the 

United  States  to  propoee  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 

for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  the  relationship  that  exlsta  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
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•nuiMnt  of  th«  itataB  U  »  matter  of  Tttal 
oooMm;  And 

Wb«r«*a.  the  sUt««  play  tux  IndUpenaable 
rol«  In  our  Federal  tjateza  of  govemmertt; 

Where*a,  unleaa  the  trend  toward  reetrtc- 
tlT*  cat«gorlc  federal  grajQta  la  reversed,  these 
gT»nt«  will  so  entwine  themselves  that  a 
■tata's  freedom  of  movement  will  be  slg- 
Qlflcantly  Inhibited:  and 

Wbneaa.  there  is  a  need  and  a  Justifica- 
tion for  broader  unfettered  grants  that  will 
give  states  and  locallUes  more  freedom  of 
^--'~«,  more  opportunity  to  express  their 
own  itltlatlve  which  reflects  their  particular 
nc«ds  .  nd  preferences,  all  within  the  overall 
dlrectlo.!  of  national  purpose:  Now,  there- 
fore, b«  It 

Reaolved  by  the  General  Assembli/  of 
Georgia,  That  this  Legislature  respectfully 
patltlona  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  propoM  the  following  article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ckjnstltutlon  of  the  United 
Stetss: 

"A«TICL«  

•^•sinning  with  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
After  rattflcatlon  of  this  amendment  by  the 
raqulatt*  number  of  states,  there  shall  be 
r«mltt«d  to  all  of  the  states  of  these  United 
Stataa,  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tsiry  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  not  less 
tban  8%  of  the  aggregate  total  of  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes  paid  to  the 
TTnitad  States  during  the  preceding  calendar 
ymr. 

"Such  funds  shall  be  remitted  to  the  States 
wltbout  restriction  and  this  remission  of 
funds  shall  b«  in  addition  to  any  other 
fsdsral  grant  programs  which  may  be  en- 
■etad  by  the  Congress. 

"■aeh  state  shall  share  tn  such  remission 
In  proportion  as  the  population  of  such 
Steto  bears  to  the  total  popuiaUon  of  aU  of 
th*  StatM.  according  to  the  last  preceding 
Wmd&nd  cansus."    Be  it  further 

Meaolved.  That  when  the  above  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State*  la  ratified  by  three- fourths  of  the  leg- 
laUtorw  of  the  several  States.  It  shall  be- 
oom«  a  ptLTt  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    Be  It  further 

ae*olve<t.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
baraby  directed  to  transmit  a  certified  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Sanata  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Clerk  of 
tba  Houaa  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
8t*t«a,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Georgia 
rnngrssrtonal  Delegation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowlng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armad  Services,  with  amendments : 

S.  14Sa.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for  other 
purpoeee  (Rept.  No  200) . 

By  Mr.  8TBNNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  333.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Oovernment-owned  long-lines  conunu- 
nlcatlon  facilities  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  313) . 

By  Mr.  KTJ.KNPgR.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  648.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  additional 
means  for  the  residents  of  rural  America  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  by  authorti- 
Ing  the  making  of  grants  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  public  services  and  develop- 
ment in  community  development  districts 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(Rept.  No.  314):  and 

S.  1 138.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22.  1938  (48  SUt  702).  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (18U3C  581h). 
relating  to  surveys  of  timber  and  other 
forest  resources  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purpoeee  ( Rept  No  318), 


By  Mr  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments; 

3  1190  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  Inclu- 
sion of  certain  periods  of  reemployment  of 
annuitants  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
annuities  of  their  surviving  spouses  (Rept 
No.  211). 

By  Mr  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  4X7  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of 
Albert  M   PepKXjn  i  Rept   No   310) . 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments 

S  1330  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  acquisition  of 
career  status  by  certain  Oovernment  employ- 
ees serving  temporary  appointments  (Rept. 
No    312) 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Iiisular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

3  449  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  p>opular 
election  of  the  Oovernor  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes  ( Rept  No  316) . 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OP  OOVERNOR 
OP  THE  VIROIN  ISLANDS— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS   iS.  REPT.  NO.  217) 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Jackson  1,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  file  S  450.  a  bUl  to  provide  for 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, together  with  a  report  thereon, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  permis- 
sion to  include  Individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


LEAD-ZINC  INDUSTRY  STABILIZA- 
TION—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
'S    REPT    NO.  218> 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  fMr  Andirson],  I  file  a  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  S.  289,  a  bill  relating 
to  lead  and  zinc.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  further  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMTTTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Three  hundred  and  nineteen  jKwtmaster 
nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  repwrt 
favorably  the  nominations  of  104  general 


and  flag  officers  In  the  Army.  Army  Re- 
serve, Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lt  Oen  Andrew  Jackson  Goodpaster.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  US 
Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  US  Army 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations: 

Gen  Andrew  Pick  OMeara,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general.  U.S.  Army),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade  of 
general: 

Lt  Oen  James  Hllllard  Polk.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army),  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President,  In 
the  grade  of  general  while  so  serving: 

Rear  Adm.  Nels  C.  Johnson.  XJB.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Harold  O.  Bowon,  Jr.,  US 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  de- 
termined by  the  President,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serv- 
ing: 

Robert  B.  Bell.  Marine  Corpe  Reeerve,  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
major  general; 

Douglas  J  Peacher,  and  Charles  T.  Hagan, 
Jr ,  Marine  Corps  Reeerve  officers,  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier general; 

Lt.  Oen.  James  Lowell  Richardson.  Jr., 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
US.  Army),  and  sundry  other  officers,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list; 

Lt.  Oen.  Ralph  Sdward  Haines,  Jr..  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  US 
Army ) ,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  In  the  grade  of  general  while 
so  serving; 

William  C.  Abhau,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Navy: 

Maj.  Oen.  Frank  Joseph  Sackton,  US 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  so  serving; 

Brig.  Oen  Robert  Bruce  Shlra.  U.S.  Anny. 
for  app>olntment  as  Assistant  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral,  US  Army,  as  major  general.  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States;  and  as  major 
general  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Byron  Ludwig  Steger.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  US 
Army),  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

Brig.  Gen.  Philip  Wallace  Mallory,  US 
Army,  for  temporary  appointment  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of 
major  general: 

Col  Kenneth  Dew  Orr,  U.S.  Army,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen. 
eral: 

Vice  Adm  Joseph  M.  Lyle,  Vice  Adm.  Fltz- 
hugh  Lee.  and  Rear  Adm.  John  McN.  Taylor. 
US  Navy,  when  retired,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral; 

Brig  Gen.  Lowell  Joseph  Bradford,  unii 
sundry  other  US.  Army  Reserve  officers,  for 
promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army; 

Col.  Charles  Howard  Bradey,  and  sundry 
other  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers,  for  promotion  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army;  and 

Col.  Joseph  Mark  Ambrose,  and  sundry 
other  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers,  for  appointment  as  Reeerve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 
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Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  971  appoint- 
ments in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below:  11,092  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in  the  Navy 
In  the  grade  of  captain  and  below;  and 
456  appointments  In  the  Marine  Corps. 
Since  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Rzcoxd,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Blair  P.  Conway,  emd  sundry  other  Army 
Reeerve  Officers'  Training  Corps  officers,  for 
appointment  in  the  Marine  c3orps; 

Timothy  J.  Anderson,  and  sundry  other 
VS.  Naval  Academy  graduates,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  tlajine  Corps:  Jack  O.  Airlle, 
Jr.,  and  sundry  other  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy) ,  for  permanent  assignment  in  the 
Navy; 

Jack  M.  PolUn,  for  appointment  aa  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  UjS.  Military  Academy; 

James  C,  Lane,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  RegiUar  Army 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Rot>ert  L.  Baker,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Navy. 


BELLAS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    HANSEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Pkoutt,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.    Jordan    or    Idaho,    Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Ttdincs,  Mr. 
CooPEK,    Mr.    Hruska,    Mr.    Brooke, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Dominick,  and  Mr. 
McGovERN)  : 
S.  1684.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Natural  Science  Research 
in   the  National   Park  Service:    to  establish 
a  system  of  fellowships  for  support  of  re- 
search in  the  natural  sciences;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  ISi.  Hansen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1685.  A  bill  to  amend  section  I3a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1686.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  require  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  controlling  Interest,  through  the  ownership 
of  securities  or  In  any  other  manner,  of 
any  person  engaged  In  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAONtraoN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT  (by  request) : 
8.  1688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-American 
Development    Bank    Act    to    authorize    the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  Increase  In 


the  r«eouroefl  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
eratlona  of  the  Intcr-Amolcan  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  ptirpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Belatlona. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Foiasicbt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 

8. 1689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hiram  Dunn; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OBUENING: 

S.  )890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Andres 
Ulteras  and  hla  wife,  Engracla  Heydrich 
Bellldo  Andres  Lllteras;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BIr.  DODD: 

S.  1691.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  patent  laws,  title  36  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

S.  1692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  In  order  to  limit  the  Uabillty 
of  trip  Insurance  sold  within  the  con&nea 
of  an  airport;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S.  1693.  A  bUI  to  provide  that  bills  and 
statements  of  account  prepared  by  electronic 
data  processing  equipment  be  classified  as 
Urst-ciass  mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monro  net  when 
he   Introduced   the   above   bills,   which   ap- 
pear imder  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  1694.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  John  S. 
Attinello; 

S.  1695.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wle  Han 
Kwee  and  his  wife,  Relly  Bernlce  Kwee; 
and 

S.  1696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rosario 
O.  Ouerzon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 

S.  1697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jellca 
Jakovljevlc  (nee  Sislc) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 

S.  1698.  A  bUl  enUUed  the  "Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Assistance  Act  of  1967"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mans- 
nzu),  and  Mr.  Dirkben)  : 

B.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  oi 
their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  NATURAL 
SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ACTP 

Bylr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  1963, 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  wrote  a  populto- 
book  about  the  conservation  revolution 
entitled  "The  Quiet  Crisis".  This  book, 
and  the  thinldng  it  represents,  has 
helped  to  bring  great  popular  support  to 
an  expanding  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  coimtry's  natural  heritage. 
New  national  parks,  monuments,  recrea- 
tion areas,  memorials,  and  seashores,  as 
well  as  a  wilderness  system,  have  been  re- 
cently created  by  Congress.  In  addition, 
Congress  is  now  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  a  wild  rivers  system,  of  scenic 
rivers,  and  of  national  scenic  trails. 

Also  in  1963,  an  advisory  committee 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  sub- 


mitted a  report  to  Secretary  Udall  on 
Research  in  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  committee's  report  pointed  to  an- 
other crisis — one  within  the  National 
Park  System  itself.  Hie  ccMnmlttee  found 
that  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice's total  apprcHirlations  were  being 
spent  for  research  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Tills  compared  to  an  average  10  percent 
spent  by  similar  Federal  agencies.  Fur- 
ther, the  advisory  committee  made 
20  specific  recommendations  for  im- 
proving research  as  a  means  to  aid  the 
National  Park  Service  in  fulfilling  its 
mandate  "to  preserve  and  conserve  the 
national  perks  with  due  consideration 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  owners,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
esthetic,  spiritual,  inspirational,  educa- 
tional, and  scientific  values  which  are  in- 
herent in  natural  wonders  and  nature's 
creatures." 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  advisory  committee 
have  not  been  lmpl«nented  despite  its 
pointed  urging  for  "prompt  action."  The 
Committee  advised: 

(U)nless  drastic  steps  are  immediately 
taken  there  Is  a  good  poeslbillty  that  within 
this  generation  several.  If  not  all,  the  na- 
tional parks  wlD  be  degraded  to  a  state  to- 
tally different  from  that  for  which  they 
were  preserved  and  in  which  they  were  to 
be  enjoyed. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  text — 
exclusive  of  the  Appendices — of  the  re- 
port by  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
National  Park  Service  on  Researeh  of 
the  Nationsd  Academy  Sciences,  Natural 
Research  Coimcll,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  the  re- 
cent emergency  slaughter  of  elk  in  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  the  extreme 
threats  facing  the  aquatic  and  bird  life 
of  Everglades  National  Park,  and  human 
waste  pollution  of  Mammoth  Cave  are 
but  a  few  of  the  dramatic  crises  facing 
the  managers  of  our  national  parks  sys- 
tem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  dlstingiilshed  majority  leader. 

I  am  sure  that  other  pressing  man- 
agement problems  as  well  could  be 
pointed  to  in  other  areas  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  Public  re- 
action to  these  problems  Is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  ask,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  article  by  Philip  M. 
Smith  entitled  "Some  Problems  and  Op- 
portunities at  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park"  which  appeared  in  the  February 
1967  issue  of  National  Parks  magazine 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  few  months,  the  Park  Service 
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hu  made  certain  organizational  adjiut- 
mentB  In  the  face  of  Its  pressing  needs. 
But  I  believe  more  is  needed.  Even  today 
rejMureh  appropriations  remain  below  1 
percent.  Consequently.  I  have  drafted  a 
bin  which,  if  enacted,  would  be  known 
as  the  "National  Park  Service  Natural 
Science  Research  Act."  Great  help  in 
thla  effort  has  come  from  those  who 
assisted  in  the  National  Academy's  Ad- 
visory Committee  studies  and  from 
leaders  In  conservation  and  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  National 
Piwk  Service  Natural  Science  Research 
Act  will  require  about  $5  million  annually 
when  the  program  reaches  full  maturity. 
however  exact  authorization  figures 
await  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act 
on  this  bill.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
support  of  the  many  Senators  who  have 
Joined  with  me  on  this  proposed  measure. 
I  am  grateful  for  their  support  and  will 
make  every  effort  to  properly  guide  tlils 
measure  along  Its  legislative  course. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  resume 
and  full  text  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Natural  Science  Research  Act.  as 
proposed  by  myself  and  Mr  Bennett.  Mr. 
Bacon.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr  Dounick,  Mr 
HaxjSKA,  Mr  jAvrrs.  Mr  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  KucHKL.  Mr  McGovern.  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  P««CY.  Mr.  Procty,  Mr  Randolph. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tydincs.  and  Mr  Youno 
of  North  Dakota,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRo. 

The  PRKSmiNG  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  resume  will  be  printed  in 
theRKCORD. 

The  bill  tS  16P4>  to  provide  for  the 
ertabllwhment  of  an  Office  of  Natural 
Science  Research  in  the  National  Park 
Serrloe;  to  establish  a  .system  of  fellow- 
ship* for  support  of  research  In  the 
DAtural  sciences,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr  Hansen,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  the 
report,  article,  and  resume  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S     1684 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  Home 
Of  ttepretentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
Americ*  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
this  Act  may  be  known  as  the  "National 
Park  Service  Natural  Science  Reaearcb  Act" 

(b)  Tbe  Ck>ngres«  flndj  and  declaree  that 
the  natural  science  wonders  and  resources 
of  tbla  country  are  of  great  national  value, 
and.  owing  to  the  increasing  dangers  to.  and 
encToaebment  upon,  these  resource*  re- 
sultant from  the  increasing  urbanization 
and  laduatrlallzatlon  of  the  country,  the 
CnngT—  declares  the  national  poUcy  that 
■p«cl«l  care  and  9pon  should  b«  taken  to 
obtala  the  necessary  information  through 
rsMarch  required  to  preserve  our  natural 
r— ottTC— .  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
taka  vucb  steps  as  he  deems  necessary.  In- 
cIiidlBC  entering  into  contractual  agree- 
menta,  to  promote  this  policy  on  the  lands 
of  tbe  Natlonai  Park  System,  and  adjoining 
lands. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  o€  the  Interior 
Is  bersby  sutbortaed.  Lq  furtherance  ot  tbs 


national  policy  declared  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  to  establish  a  Natlonai  Park 
Natural  Science  Research  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram to  assist  outstanding  graduate  students 
In  carrying  out  their  reeearch  activities. 

(b)  The  fellowship  program  established  by 
thla  Act  shall  be  limited  to  students  satis- 
factorily pursuing  research  or  course  of 
study  In  the  field  of  natiiral  science  at  ac- 
credited college  and  university  graduate 
schools  In  the  United  States,  or  pursuing 
poet-doctoral  studies  at  such  Institutions; 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  or 
his  desgnee,  shall  certify  that  each  fellow  Is 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  or  research 
within  the  scope  of  thla  Act  The  number 
of  fell  jws  and  the  annual  stipend  for  each 
fel;ow  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but    the    total    imnual    funds    available    for 

fellowship    purposes    shall    not    exceed    

per  centum  of  the  total  funds  appropriated 
annually  by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  the 
provtslfins  of  thla  Art 

Sec  3  lai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
la  hereby  directed  to  establish  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  an  office  to  t>e  known  as 
the  "Office  of  Natural  Science  Research"  to 
be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Title  5. 
United  State*  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  who  shall  be 
compensated  In  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ter III  of  Chapter  83  of  such  title  relating 
to  classlftcatlon  and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay 
rates  The  Commissioner  shall  report  to  the 
Director   of    the    Natlonai    Park   Service 

tbi  The  Secretary  may  appoint  and  fli 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  he 
determines  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
respon-slblUtles  of  the  Office  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence Research  under  thla  Act  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  and  such  oimpensatlon 
shall  be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  5  of  the  United  State*  Code 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  Chapter  51  and 
.subchapter  III  of  Chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  ciasalficatlon  and  Oeneral  Pay 
S<-hedule  pay  rates,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  employ  such  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel  and  fix  their  compensation. 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  Title  5. 
as  he  may  determine  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  aforementioned  re«p>onslblll- 
tle.s 

Sue  4  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commiasioner  to  advl.se  the  Secretary  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  natural  science* 
within  any  lands  comprising  the  National 
Park  System  and  mlscelUneous  areas  As  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary,  the  Commissioner 
shall  supervise  the  conduct  of  reeearch  In 
natural  science  within  the  National  Park 
System  and  miscellaneous  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  National 
Park  Service  as  defined  In  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1910  (39  Stat    53«l 

Ssc  5  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  shall. 
as  directed  by  the  Secretary  — 

(1)  ascertain  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  each  area  within  the  Natlonai  Park  System 
and  miscellaneous  area*. 

(31  Inventory  and  map  the  natural  his- 
tory reeource*  of  each  such  area  within  the 
National  Park  System  and  miscellaneous 
areas, 

(3)  plan  and  administer  a  mlsalon- 
orlented  reeearch  program  within  each  area 
of  the  National  Park  System  and  miscel- 
laneous areas,  and  shall  determine  the  as- 
signment* of  staff  personnel  engaged  In  such 
research  activities  and  shall  require  such 
personnel  to  rep>ort  to  him, 

(4)  design  and  conduct  research  to  antic- 
ipate and  prevent  problem*  In  operational 
management  a*  well  a*  to  meet  any  such 
existing  problem*.  Including  imftact  of  vuttor 


use  and  construction  of  facilities  and  road- 
ways; 

(5)  conduct  research  on  aquatic  life  In 
order  to  assist  in  determining  general  policies 
on  the  maintenance  of  natural  conditions  lor 
their  scientific,  educational,  and  cultural 
values, 

(6)  conduct  reeearch  with  respect  to  sig- 
nificant changes  In  land  use.  In  other  natural 
resource  use.  or  In  economic  activities  In 
arofts  adjacent  to  areas  within  the  National 
Park  System  and  miscellaneous  areas  likely 
to  affect  such  areas: 

(  7 )  establish  and  maintain.  In  conjunction 
with  local  educational  or  research  Institu- 
tions, reeearch  laboratories  or  centers  for 
areas  within  the  National  Park  System  and 
miscellaneous  areas  when  Justified,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  by  the  nature  of 
any  such  area  and  the  Importance  of  the 
research: 

(8»  evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate  In- 
formation, materials,  and  other  data  relating 
to  research  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Nat- 
ural Science  Research  In  accordance  with 
this  Act; 

(9t  foster  cooperaUve  planning  and  re- 
search with  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
ttKencles  which  administer  public  lands  de- 
voted  to   conservation   and   recreation; 

(10(  encourage  colleges,  universities,  pri- 
vate reeearch  Institutions,  and  qualified  In- 
dependent Investigators  to  use  parks, 
monuments,  and  seashores  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  In  teaching  and  research: 

(III  be  responsible  for  matters  relating 
to  population  control  and  management  of 
liny  animal  or  plant  within  any  area  within 
the  National  Park  System  or  miscellaneous 
areas  classified  as  an  endangered  species,  and 
to  be  responsible  for  matters  relating  to  pop- 
ulation control  and  management  of  large 
ungulate,  rodent  and  predatory  animals 
within    such   System   and   areas. 

(131  be  responsible  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  all  eco-systems,  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  miscellaneous  area*, 
as  ascertained  by  the  proper  application  of 
the  life  and  earth  sciences:  and 

(13)  engage  In  such  other  duties  and 
funcUons  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  direct 

Sec  6  (a)  Within  one  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act  and  every 
three  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Nat- 
ural Science  Research  to  supervise  the  taking 
of  a  census  of  the  number  of  large  ungulate 
and  predatory  animals  within  the  National 
Park  System  and  miscellaneous  areas,  such 
census  to  l>e  conducted  In  cooperation  with 
official  representatives  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  any  State  within  which  any 
such  lands  of  the  National  Park  System  or 
miscellaneous  area*  are  located  and  on  which 
there  are  animals  Involved  In  such  census. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  following  the  com- 
pletion of  any  such  census,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  thereof  Such  reports  shall  contain 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Office  of  Natural  Science  Research 

Sec  7  On  January  of  each  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  actions  of  the  Office  of  Natural 
Science  Research  during  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
report  Is  filed  In  connection  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  relat- 
ing to  populaUon  control  and  management 
of  any  animal  classified  a*  an  endangered 
species  or  over  which  the  Commissioner  exer- 
cises direct  population  control,  and  the  pro- 
jected plans  relating  to  population  control 
and  management  In  connection  with  such 
animals  during  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  report  1*  filed  Such  report  shall  contain 
the  views  and  reconrunendatlons  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 
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See.  8.  (a)  In  directing  the  Commissioner 
to  carry  out  his  duties  under  thla  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  resort  to  tbe  direct  de- 
struction of  such  animals  until  every  practi- 
cable means  available  for  tbe  Ilve-trapplng 
and  transplanting  of  such  animals  has  been 
exhausted. 

(b)  Before  resorting  to  the  direct  destruc- 
tion of  such  animals  the  Secretary  stiall  re- 
port such  proposed  action  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Governor  of  each  affected  State. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  or  bis  delegated  repre- 
sentative is  authorized  to  enter  Into  written 
contracts  with  any  representative  of  a  State 
designated  by  tbe  Governor  thereof  for  tbe 
purpose  of  supplying  such  State  with  excess 
animals  live-trapped  by  the  Natlonai  Park 
Service. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever,  In  accordance  with  this 
Act,  It  is  determined  that  any  external  or 
Internal  condition  endangers  or  threatens  to 
destroy  any  area  or  part  thereof  within  tbe 
National  Park  System  or  miscellaneous  areas 
in  terms  of  the  purposes  for  wblcb  such  area 
was  established  the  Commissioner  shall  so 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  shall 
report  the  matter  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  his  recommendations. 

Sic.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  appoint  a  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  from  interested 
citizens  outside  the  Government  service  who 
are  recognized  as  experts  In  relevant  fields  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Tbe  members  of  such 
Committee  so  appointed  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary.  Such  members  shall 
receive  compensation  at  tbe  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  In  which  they  are  engaged  in  tbe 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  tbe 
Committee,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  p)erformance  of  such 
duties.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  as  Chairman,  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  Committee 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Director  of  the  Natlonai  Park 
Service,  or  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  it  per- 
taining to  scientific  research  In  the  park 
system. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  also  procure,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
for  the  executive  departments  by  section  IS 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(6  use.  S5a).  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$60  per  diem  for  Individuals. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Governor  of  each  affected  State,  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  similar  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  each  national  park 
within  the  national  park  system  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  advisable,  and  to  assign 
to  any  such  Committee  so  appointed  such 
advisory  functions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Members  of  any  such  Committee  so  estab- 
lished shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  tlOO  per  diem  while  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  such  Com- 
mittee, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Sec.  11.  In  carrying  out  his  duties,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Office 
of  Natural  Science  Research  with  respect  to 
management  operations  Involving  preserva- 
tion, restoration,  development,  protection. 
Interpretation,  and  the  public  use  of  areas 
within  the  national  park  system,  and  miscel- 
laneous areas. 

8*0.  12.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 
(1)   "Natlonai  Park  System"  and  "miscel- 


laneous arsas"  shall  have  tbe  same  meaning 
as  that  prescribed  In  section  2  of  tbe  Act  of 
August  8, 1953  (67  Stat.  496) : 

(2)  "rosearch  management"  shall  Include 
tbe  Identlflcatlon  and  definition  of  a  given 
problem  or  situation  and  research  or  fact- 
finding based  on  observation  and  experimen- 
tation, but  Bucb  term  shall  not  Include  ad- 
ministration, interpretation,  or  operational 
management; 

(3)  "natural  science"  shall  Include  tbe  life 
and  earth  sciences; 

(4)  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior;  and 

(6)  "State"  sbaU  Include,  in  addition  to 
tbe  several  States  of  tbe  Union,  tbe  District 
of  Columbia,  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  tbe  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

Sec.  13.  For  tbe  purpKJse  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum  of 

$ ;  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 

tbe  stim  of  $ ;   for  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1970,  tbe  sum  of  $ ;  tor  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1971,  tbe  sum  of  $ ; 

and  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
tor  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
sum  of  • . 

A  Report  bt  the  Advisory  CoMMrrrEE  to  the 
National  Park  Soivice  on  Research  of 
THE  National  Academt  op  Sciences-Na- 
tional Research  Council 

National  Academy  or  Sciences, 

August  1,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Udall:  Your  letter  of 
April  26,  1962  asked  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  tbe  Natlonai  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
planning  and  organizing  of  an  expanded 
program  of  natural  blstcxy  research  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit herewith  tbe  report  of  the  committee 
that  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  re- 
spond to  that  request.  Supplemental  material 
is  being  gathered  together  In  an  appendix 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  It 
is  completed. 

We  have  felt  a  special  responsibility  In 
undertaking  this  task.  Tbe  challenge  of  pre- 
serving both  tbe  beauty  and  the  substance 
of  a  significant  portion  of  our  environmental 
heritage,  In  tbe  Interests  of  this  and  future 
generations,  is  one  that  calls  for  the  best 
that  those  with  appropriate  knowledge  and 
competence  can  give.  Our  conunlttee.  under 
the  chairmanship  of  William  J.  Robblns,  has 
devoted  sustained  and  careful  thought  to 
the  several  aspects  of  tbe  problem. 

Dr.  Robblns  assures  me  that  the  committee 
members  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you  any 
parts  of  their  report  if  you  would  find  that 
helpful. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  Seitz, 

President. 
A  Committee  of  tbe  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  appointed  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  Instructed  to 
report  on  tbe  natural  history  research  needs 
and  opportunities  in  the  National  Park 
Service,  In  particular  on  those  of  the  na- 
tional parks.  Tbe  Committee  Included  Ed- 
ward A.  Ackerman,  Marston  Bates,  Stanley  A. 
Cain,  F.  Fraser  Darling,  John  M.  Fogg.  Jr.. 
Tom  GUI,  Joseph  M.  Glllson,  E.  Raymond 
Hall.  Carl  L.  Hubbs.  William  J.  Robblns. 
Chairman,  C.J.C.  Durham,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 

abstract 
The  report  submitted  to  the  Secretary  de- 
scribes how  the  Committee  conducted  Its 
study  and  surveys  the  development  of  the 
natlonai  parks  idea,  which  originated  in  the 
United  States  and  has  reached  Its  fullest  ex- 
pression there.  It  calls  attention  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities   and    obligations    which    stem 


from  the  worldwide  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  leadership  of  tbe  United  States 
In  this  area. 

It  discusses  some  of  the  historical  aspects 
of  the  establishment  of  national  parks,  tbe 
first  of  which  was  Yellowstone  Natlonai  Park 
In  1872,  and  highlights  tbe  characteristics 
of  some  of  the  31  parks  now  In  existence. 
The  report  asserts  that  tbe  national  parks 
of  the  United  States  are  among  tbe  most 
valuable  heritages  of  this  country;  that  in 
setting  these  lands  aside  tbe  people  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  demon- 
strated particular  wisdom;  and  that  the  role 
of  national  parks  In  the  lives  of  ovu-  citizens 
is  dramatically  enlarging. 

Tbe  objectives  or  purposes  of  the  Natlonai 
Park  Service  are  disctissed  in  the  light  of  the 
origin  of  the  natlonai  parks  and  the  various 
Acts  of  Congress  which  deal  with  them.  The 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  Service  should 
strive  first  to  preserve  and  conserve  tbe  na- 
tional parks  with  due  consideration  for  the 
enjoyment  by  their  owners,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  aestbetic,  splrittial, 
inspirational,  educational,  and  scientific 
values  which  are  Inherent  In  natural  won- 
ders and  nature's  creatures.  The  Service 
should  be  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  nature  in  the  national  parks,  the  main- 
tenance of  natural  conditions,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  artificiality,  with  such  provisions  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  as  will  neither 
destroy  nor  deteriorate  the  natural  features, 
which  should  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  visitors  who  may  come  to  the  parks. 

Each  park  should  be  regarded  as  a  system 
of  interrelated  plants,  animals,  and  habitat 
(an  ecosystem)  In  which  evolutionary  proc- 
esses win  occur  under  such  control  and  guid- 
ance as  seems  necessary  to  preserve  its 
unique  features.  Naturalness,  the  avoidance 
of  artificiality,  should  be  the  rule. 

Each  park  should  be  dealt  with  individ- 
ually, and  the  National  Park  Service  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  advisers  should 
define  their  objectives  and  purposes  for  each 
park.  These  will  vary  from  park  to  park  and 
In  general  should  be  those  for  which  the  park 
was  originally  established,  with  special  con- 
sideration for  the  specific  natural  phenomena 
(biological,  geological,  archeologlcal )  which 
instigated  Its  establishment. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  Natlonai 
Park  Service  has  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  national  parks  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  or  may 
be  set  aside  by  specific  Acts  of  Congress  and 
emphasizes  that  knowledge  about  the  parks 
and  their  problems  is  needed  to  discharge 
this  responsibility.  Such  knowledge  comes 
from  research,  especially  research  in  natural 
history. 

An  examination  of  natural  history  research 
in  the  National  Park  Service  shows  that  It 
has  been  only  incipient,  consisting  of  many 
reports,  numeroiu  recommendations,  vacil- 
lations In  policy,  and  little  action. 

Research  by  the  National  Park  Service 
has  lacked  contlntilty,  coordination,  and 
depth.  It  has  been  marked  by  expediency 
rather  than  by  long-term  considerations.  It 
has  In  general  lacked  direction,  has  been 
fragmented  between  divisions  and  branches, 
has  been  applied  piecemeal,  has  suffered  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  recognize  the  distinc- 
tions between  research  and  administrative 
decision-making,  and  has  failed  to  insure 
the  Implementation  of  the  results  of  re- 
search In  operational  management. 

In  fact,  the  Committee  is  not  convinced 
that  the  policies  of  the  Natlonai  Park  Serv- 
ice have  been  such  that  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  research  and  a  research  staff  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  natlonai 
parks  Is  recognized  and  appreciated.  Reports 
and  recommendations  on  this  subject  will 
remain  futile  unless  and  until  the  National 
Park  Service  Itself  becomes  research -minded 
and  Is  prepared  to  support  research  and  to 
apply  Its  findings. 
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It  U  Inconceivable  th&t  property  to  unique 
•ad  TAlUAble  M  the  OAtlonAl  parka,  used  by 
racb  a  Urge  number  of  people,  and  regarded 
Internationally  aa  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  ear  national  sptrlt  shoold  aot  be  provided 
adsquataly  wltb  competent  researcb  sclen- 
tiata  tn  natural  hlrtory  aa  elementary  In- 
runnce  for  tne  preaerratlon  and  beet  <ase  of 
tha  parka. 

It  la  pointed  out.  howevar.  that  the  resuiu 
of  Naearch  can  neither  b«  predicted  or 
prajudgBd.  The  results  may  not  always  be 
pi«M»nt.  TUey  may  Indicate  that  a  faculty 
abould  not  have  b««n  built,  that  a  road 
ahrwild  have  been  routed  another  way.  that 
Ttaltors  Into  a  particular  region  should  not 
b«  encouraged  In  large  numbers  and  without 
eoatroL  It  may  even  Indicate  that  a  partic- 
ular park  has  deteriorated  so  far  that  it 
ean  never  be  returned  to  Its  former  state 
It  la  tba  very  integrity  of  theae  conclusions. 
bowrar.  that  make  It  eaaenUal  that  they  be 
broucht  to  bear  upon  the  management  prob- 
lema  of  the  ziatlonal  parka. 

Tbm  report  presenu  the  pressing  need  (or 
raaaarch  In  the  naXlon&l  parka  by  citing 
■paclflc  czamplea  Ln  which  degradation  ur 
datcrloratlon  has  occurred  becauae  reeearch 
oo  which  proper  management  operatluits 
abould  have  been  baaed  waa  not  carried  out 
In  time.  be<-aiuae  the  results  of  rfse.irv.h 
known  to  operational  management  were  not 
tmplentented.  or  becauae  the  research  stalT 
waa  not  consulted  before  action  was  taken 
In  still  other  situations  problems  are  rec- 
ocntwd  for  the  solution  of  which  research 
1*  n— dad,  but  where  none  has  been  under- 
tAkan  or  planned  or,  if  planned,  has  nut 
baan  financed. 

Attantlon  la  called  to  the  meager  dollar 
aupport  given  tu  research  and  development 
In  tba  natural  sciences  Ln  the  national  parks. 
In  the  National  Park  Service  aa  a  whole  leas 
tban  one  ^r  cent  of  the  appropriation  In 
1000.  1901.  and  1963  was  devoted  to  research 
and  development  while  the  proportion  for 
comparable  government  agencies  was  Ln  the 
balcbborhood  of  10  per  cent.  In  fact,  unices 
drastic  steps  are  Immediately  taken  there  is 
a  good  possibility  that  within  this  genem- 
tlon  several.  If  not  all.  the  national  parks 
■WtU  ba  degraded  to  a  state  totally  different 
fttMn  that  for  which  they  were  preserved  acd 
tn  which  they  were  to  be  enjoyed 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  pre- 
CklXauM  condition  of  the  Everglades  NaUonal 
Park  and  the  big  treea  tn  California. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  study  made  by  the  Coni- 
BUttae  a  series  of  twenty  recommendations 
Kf  made. 

ECCOMUaNOAnOMS 

1.  The  objectives  or  purp<wes  of  each  na- 
tional park  snould  be  defined 

2.  Tha  natural  hlatory  reaources  of  each 
p^rk  abould   be  Uxventorted   and   mapped. 

S.  A  distinction  ahotild  be  made  between 
Mdmlnlatratlon.  operational  management, 
and  research  management. 

4.  A  permanent.  Independent,  and  Identl- 
fl*bla  research  unit  should  be  established 
wttbln  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  to  con- 
duct and  ruparviae  reaearrh  tn  natural  his- 
tory In  the  national  parks  and  to  serve  as 
eonanitant  on  natural  hlatory  problems  for 
tba  SBUra  National  Park  Sywtem. 

5.  Tba  research  unit  In  natural  history  In 
tlM  National  Park  Servtoe  should  be  orgn- 
Blaad  aa  a  Una  arrangement,  wltb  an  "Aatfat- 
ant  Director  (or  Research  In  the  Natural 
Sdencea"  reporting  to  the  Director  of  the 
Matlonai  Park  Service. 

6.  Moat  of  tha  research  by  the  National 
Park  Sarvloa  abould  be  mlasioci-orlanted. 

7.  Tba  NaUon&l  Park  Service  should  Itself 
pl*a  and  administer  Its  own  mlaalan -oriented 
raaaarcb  prognun  directed  toward  the  preaer- 
vatlon,  reetOTwtlon,  and  Interpretation  of  the 
national  parka. 

8.  Raaearch  should  be  designed  to  antlcl- 
pata   and    prevent    problems   In   operational 


management  as  well  as  to  meet  thoae  which 
have  already  developed 

9  A  research  program  ahould  be  prepared 
fur  ea<.'h  park. 

10  Consul-.Jitlon  with  the  research  unit 
In  natural  history  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice should  precede  all  decisions  on  manage- 
ment operations,  involving  preservation,  res- 
toration, development,  protection  and  inter- 
pretation and  the  public  use  of  a  park. 

11.  Research  on  aquatic  life,  on  and  above 
the  land,  should  b*  pursued  to  assist  Ln  deter- 
mining general  policies  or  the  maintenance 
of  natural  conditions  (or  their  scientific, 
educational  and  cultural  values 

12  Research  should  Include  specific  atten- 
tion to  significant  changes  In  land  use.  in 
other  natural  resource  use.  or  In  economic 
activities  on  areas  adjacent  to  national  parks 
Ukely  to  Affect  the  parks 

19  Research  laboratories  or  centers  should 
be  established  for  a  national  park  when  Jus- 
tified by  th«  nature  of  the  park  and  the 
Unpurtance  of  the  research 

14  The  results  of  research  undertaken  by 
the  National  Park  Service  should  be  publlsh- 
ab'.e  and  should  be  pubUshed. 

15.  Additional  substantial  financial  sup- 
p<:>rt  ahould  be  furnished  the  National  Park 
Service  f   r  re.iearrh  In  the  national  parks 

18  Cooperative  planning  as  a  result  of 
rese.^rch  should  t>e  fostered  with  other  agen- 
cies which  administer  public  and  private 
lands  devoted  to  conservation  and  to  recrea- 
tion 

17  Universities,  private  research  Institu- 
tions, and  qu.illfied  Independent  Investlga- 
tora  should  t)e  eiic^Turaj^ed  to  use  the  na- 
tl  jnal  p.irks  In   tt>a<-hlnt(  and  mearch 

18  Consideration  should  i>«  given  to  In- 
cluding in  the  budjtet  o(  the  National  Park 
Hervlca  an  ll«rm  for  aid  to  advanced  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  conduct  research  In  the 
national  parks 

19  A  Scientl.lc  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  NaUonal  F'ark  Service  should  be  estab- 
lUhed  and  Scientific  Advl»(»y  Cocnmlttees 
for   Individual   parka  are  deeirable 

30  Action  In  Iniplcmenllng  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  present  ComnUttee's  re- 
port shnuld  be  taken  promptly 

INTtOOUCnoN 

Ai  the  request  at  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  President  of  the  NaUonal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  appointed  an  Advisory  Oum- 
mlltee  to  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  on  Re- 
search and  In.-rtructed  It  to  submit  to  the 
Se<-reUry  of  the  Interior  a  report  on  the 
natural  history  research  needs  and  oppur- 
tunltles   tn    the   National   Park   Syatecn 

The  agreement  between  the  NaUonai  Park 
Service  and  the  .National  Academy  oX  Sci- 
ences, dated  June  39.  \w%'i.  states  tha.l  ad- 
vice and  aeautance  on  a  research  program 
are  needed  t>ecauae  the  aaUonal  parka  are 
complex  natural  systems  which,  tix  their 
care  management,  development  use.  pro- 
tection and  Interpretation,  require  a  broad 
ecological  underatandlnn  and  continuous 
flow  of  knowledge  about  the  characteristics 
of  the  natlotiaj  (Mirks  and  monuments,  the 
nature  of  normal  and  man-Imposed  foroes 
at  work  within  them  aiMl  of  the  relation  o( 
man  to  these  natural  envtronmenta  and  t>e- 
causa  they  c»nstltute  a  sclenUAc  resource  o( 
Increasing  value  to  scientists  In  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

The  Committee  was  specifically  Instructed 
to 

"A  Conduct  a  study  of  national  park  re- 
search acccanpllahmenta.  need.i.  resources, 
values,  and  opportunlUea  Ln  tlie  natural  sci- 
ences and  In  such  related  fields  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Academy,   and 

■  B  To  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  report  which  shall : 

"1  Describe  In  reasonable  detail  the  meth- 
ods used  In  performance  of  Uie  study  de- 
scribed In  'A'  above,  and 

"3.  Set  forth  In  reasonable  detail  any 
relevant  and  material  data  gathered  or  dis- 


closed aa  part  ol  aald  atudy,  or  In  oonnectloa 
with  It;  and 

"S.  Sat  forth  tha  Academy's  flndliigB  and 
recommend aUona  for  a  reeearch  program  de- 
signed to  provide  the  data  required  for  elfec- 
Uve  management,  development,  protection, 
and  Interpretation  of  the  national  i>arks:  and 
to  encourage  the  greater  use  of  the  naUonal 
parks  by  scientists  for  basic  reaearch." 

In  making  Its  study  and  recommendations 
the  Committee  has  devoted  Me  attention 
mainly  to  those  31  areas  specifically  desig- 
nated as  national  parka,  though  the  Com- 
mittee recognizes  that  some  areas  otherwise 
labeled  (especially  a  number  of  the  national 
monumenU)  should  be  Included  with  the 
national  parks  because  of  their  area  and.  or 
character  ' 

The  Committee  has  given  moat  considera- 
tion to  the  role  of  natural  history  in  the 
national  parks  At  the  same  time.  It  has 
not  forgotten  that  Important  factors  affect- 
ing the  proper  maintenance  of  the  nattirai 
features  of  the  national  parka  Include  visi- 
tor use.  access  by  road,  land  use  In  surround- 
ing areas  and  the  location  and  architecture 
of  man-made  faclllUee;  and  that  archeology 
and  human  history  as  well  as  natural  history 
are  related  to  the  overall  consideration  of  the 
Committee's  directive  The  Committee  ha.s 
not  endeavored  to  propose  reeearch  programs 
for  solving  the  problems  of  any  specific  park, 
though  It  calls  attention  to  some  existing 
problems  In  particular  parks  » 

In  Its  study  the  Committee  has  recognized 
numerotis  i>roblems  which  deserve  Inveetl- 
gatlon  because  of  their  Importance  for  the 
national  parks  Not  all  of  them  were  believed 
to  be  pertinent  to  the  major  directives  of 
this  Committee  and  not  all  could  be  con- 
sidered adequately  In  the  time  at  Its  disposal 
8<»me  are  mentioned  and  briefly  discussed 
below;  others  are  considered  at  more  length 
later 

Pot  example,  what  are  the  objectives  or 
purposes  of  the  national  parks?  There  is 
some  confusion  and  uncertainty,  even 
within  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  Itself,  about 
the  proper  purpoeea  and  obJecUves  for  which 
the  national  parks  should  be  administered. 
Yet  It  Is  obvious  that  a  definition  of  objec- 
tives Is  of  prime  Importance,  and  the  Com- 
mittee considered  this  question  at  some 
leUKlh 

What  Is  the  effect  of  the  rapidly  Increasln,' 
number  of  visitors  on  the  national  parks' 
The  magnitude  of  this  problem  impressed  the 
Committee  when  figures  on  attendance  were 
examined  In  1933  nearly  3,500,000  vlslu 
were  made  to  the  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  By  I9OT,  this  number 
had  Increased  to  88.500.000;  and  It  is  esti- 
mated that  m  1973  the  total  number  of 
visits  win  have  reached  the  fantastic  figure  of 
130,000.000  A  considerable  proportion  of  visi- 
tors go  to  the  national  pwrks 

In  19*3,  for  example,  32.000.000  visits  were 
made  to  the  national  parks,  which  Include 
oa  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States  It  Is  esUmated  that  In  1973  there  will 
be  nearly  41,000.000  visits  to  the  national 
parks 

Figures  for  Individual  parka  are  equally 
Impreeslve  In  1951  about  500,000  visits  were 
made  to  Grand  Teton  National  Park;  In  1962 
the  number  was  nearly  1,800,000,  and  the 
estimate  for  1973  Ls  3,600,000.  Graphs  C'f 
numbers  o{  visitors  annually  to  a  number  of 
n.-itlonal  parks  during  the  past  30  or  30  years 
are  presented  '  They  reveal  that  with  the  ex- 
ception o(  Crater  Lake  and  Carlsbad  Caverns 
attendance  has  been  mpldly  Increasing  for 
those   parks    which    had    500.000    visitors   or 


■  Reference  to  national  parks  heraaXtar  will 
apply  to  those  31  areas;  reference  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  will  Include  the  81  na- 
tional parks  and  other  areas  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

'  See  Appendix. 

•  See  Appendix. 
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more  in  1962.  These  are.  In  genered,  the  larger 
parks  and  readily  accessible  to  centers  of 
population.  With  one  exception  (the  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park)  attendance  for  thoae 
with  fewer  than  600,000  visitors  in  1962.  has 
reached  a  constant  level  or  has  decreased. 
This  emphasizes  that  parks  must  be  consid- 
ered individually,  generalizations  are  not 
necessarily  correct,  except  for  the  aggregate. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  large  numbers  con- 
centrated In  the  summer  months  In  many  of 
the  national  parks  present  a  group  of  serious 
problems  which  range  from  simple  loglsUca 
to  human  relations  and  the  Impact  of  people 
on  the  plants,  animals  and  habitat  of  the 
park  Itself.  Why  do  visitors  come  to  the  na- 
tional parks?  What  prop>ortlon  simply  pass 
through  the  park  without  planning  a  stop- 
over? How  many  leave  the  roads  and  pene- 
trate the  wilderness  areas?  How  far  should 
provision  for  camp,  cabin,  or  lodge  accom- 
modations meet  the  demands  for  such  facil- 
ities? Should  the  number  of  visitors  to  a 
park  be  limited?  What  Is  the  effect  of  a  park 
on  visitors  and  what  Is  their  effect  on  a  park? 
Since  the  results  of  a  special  investigation 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion on  the  effects  of  people  on  the  parks  will 
be  reported  separately  to  the  Secretary,  this 
Committee  did  not  pursue  the  visitor  problem 
extensively. 

What  Is  the  proper  place  of  the  national 
parks  in  the  totality  of  Federal  land  man- 
agement? How  are  proper  uses  of  the  na- 
tional parks  coordinated  with  those  of  other 
public  lands?  What  harm  or  benefit  results 
from  management  practices  or  the  lack 
thereof  on  lands  adjacent  to  the  national 
parks  and  vice  versa?  To  what  extent  do  the 
national  parks  suffer  from  uses  which  do 
not  conform  to  the  legally  expressed  pur- 
poses? What  are  the  attitudes  of  local  and 
state  authorities  toward  a  national  park? 
Is  Its  national  and  International  Importance 
(uUy  appreciated  locally;  Is  Its  economic 
contribution  correctly  Judged;  Is  It  consid- 
ered to  be  something  in  which  to  take  pride 
or  an  area  to  be  exploited  without  regard  to 
effects  on  the  park?  What  are  the  Interrela- 
tions In  research  between  natural  history 
and  archeology,  history,  landscape  design 
and  architecture  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice? How  Is  reeearch  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Spwrt  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional  Park    Service   correlated? 

These  questions  and  many  others  came 
before  the  Committee  and  were  discussed; 
on  many  the  Committee  Is  not  prepared  to 
express  a  Judgment;  on  others  recommenda- 
tions will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

ROW    THK    COMMITTEE    CONDUCTED   VIB    STTTDT 

The  Committee  held  five  meetings. 

The  first  was  held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  De- 
cember 7-8.  1962.  where  It  waa  addressed  by 
Park  Service  officials,  Including  Director 
Conrad  Wlrth,  Assistant  Director  Jackson 
Price,  and  Howard  Eckles,  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary's  Science  Advisor. 

The  second  meeting,  combined  with  a  field 
trip,  was  held  In  Everglades  National  Park, 
.'anuary  10-12,  1963. 

On  the  evening  of  January  10,  the  Oom- 
mlttee  was  briefed  on  research  problems  of 
the  Everglades,  and  on  the  following  day  It 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  park,  includ- 
ing an  airplane  Inspection  as  well  as  on-the- 
ground  visits  to  some  of  the  park's  more 
critical  spots,  such  as  water  diversion  proj- 
ects, deteriorating  bird  refuges,  experimental 
controlled -fire  bums,  various  areas  which 
show  vegetation  changes  and  effects  of  fire, 
hurricanes,  and  flooding. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  March  8-9,  1963,  where  the  Com- 
mittee discussed  organization  and  staffing 
of  the  Park  Service  Research  unit. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  In  Grand 
Teton  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks,  Juno 
14,   15,  and   16.  An  execuUve  seaslon  of  the 


ComnUttee  was  held  at  Jackson  Lake  Lodge, 
Sunday,  June  16.  During  the  preceding  two 
days,  the  Committee  made  a  tour  of  approxi- 
mately 200  miles  In  the  two  parks.  At  various 
Inspection  points  in  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  Committee  waa  briefed  on  such  topics 
as  the  fisheries  studies  in  Yellowstone  Lake, 
grizzly  bear  ecology  and  elk  mlgraUon 
studies,  the  biology  of  the  NOTthem  Yellow- 
stone elk  herd,  northern  winter  range 
studies,  biology  of  Madison  River  and  head- 
water streams  and  hydrothermal  problems. 

In  Grand  Teton  National  Park  the  Com- 
mittee discussed  with  officials  such  problems 
as  the  Impact  of  visitors  on  the  Park  (visits 
Increased  from  144,000  In  1946  to  1,800,000  in 
1962) ;  the  ski  and  snowplane,  and  other  mass 
recreational  areas;  the  geology  of  the  Teton 
Range;  forest  pest  control;  the  national  elk 
refuge,  and  the  Jackson  Hole  Biological  Re- 
search Station  which  has  about  20  research- 
ers In  alpine  ecological  problems,  range-type 
studies  and  other  problems.  The  C<Hnmlttee 
was  briefed  also  on  places  for  proposed  loca- 
tion of  roads  and  facilities  in  accordance 
with  preservation  of  park  features.  The  fifth 
and  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, July  19,  when  the  Committee  con- 
sidered a  final  report. 

During  the  course  of  Its  Investlg^atlon  the 
Committee,  Individually  and  collectively, 
consulted  with  upwards  of  100  persons  with 
special  competence  In  its  field  of  Inquiry,  In- 
cluding Park  Service  officials  and  employees, 
representatives  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
scientists  with  State  and  local  institutions 
and  agencies,  and  private  Investigators.  The 
resources  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council  were 
made  available  to  the  Committee,  as  well  as 
thoae  of  the  National  Science  FoundaUon. 
The  Committee  consulted  books,  papers,  re- 
ports and  memoranda  on  the  parks.  Individ- 
ual members  visited  many  parks,  other  than 
the  three  menUoned,  and  one  member  visited 
all  of  them. 

DEVIXOPMENT    OF    TRX    NATIONAL    PABKS 

As  background  for  Its  study  the  Committee 
was  concerned  wltb  learning  something  of 
the  development  of  national  parks  In  the 
United  States. 

In  his  history  of  the  United  States,  Henry 
Adams  pointed  out  that  In  1800,  the  Nation 
as  It  then  existed  held  6,300,000  persons. 
Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  people  were  Negro 
slaves;  the  true  political  p>opulatlon  con- 
sisted of  four  and  one-half  million  free 
whites,  or  fewer  than  one  million  able-bodied 
males.  The  land  was  still  untamed;  forest 
covered  every  portion,  except  here  and  there 
a  strip  of  cultivated  soil;  the  minerals  lay 
"undisturbed  In  their  rocky  beds;  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  people  clung  to  the 
seaboard,  within  60  miles  of  tidewater,  where 
alone  the  wants  of  civilized  life  could  be 
supplied.  The  center  of  p>opulatlon  rested 
within  18  miles  of  Baltimore  and  the  Interior 
of  the  country  was  little  more  civilized  than 
when  La  Salle  and  Hennepin  found  their  way 
to  the  Hlaaiaslppl  more  than  a  century 
before." 

Adams  added  that  with  the  exception  that 
half  a  million  people  had  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  were  struggling  with  difficulties 
of  their  own  "In  an  Isolation  like  that  of  the 
Jutes  or  Angles  in  the  Fifth  Century," 
America  bad  changed  little  in  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  old  landmarks  stood 
nearly  where  they  had  before.  The  same  bad 
roads  cmd  difficult  rivers,  connecting  the 
same  small  vlllagaa  "stretched  into  the  s&me 
forests  as  when  the  armies  of  Braddock  and 
Amherst  pierced  the  northern  and  western 
wllderneaa;  nature  waa  rather  man's  master 
than  bis  servant,  and  the  five  million  Ameri- 
cana struggling  wltb  the  untamed  continent 
seemed  bardly  more  competent  than  the 
beavers  and  buffalo  wblcb  for  countless 
generations  made  brldgea  and  roads  of  their 
own." 

How  do  m  find  our  country  today?  We 


have  a  population  of  more  than  180,000,000. 
We  have  and  are  building  an  almost  Incom- 
prehensible network  of  highways,  turnpikes 
and  speedways.  We  can  cross  the  wide  con- 
tinent in  less  time  than  It  took  to  send  a 
letter  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  In  1800. 

Domestically,  we  are  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  growth.  Our  postwar  Industrial  ex- 
pansion, although  not  as  great  as  some  would 
like.  Is  changing  the  face  of  the  land  and 
the  habits  of  millions.  In  the  early  days 
Americans,  with  few  exceptions,  were  too  In- 
terested in  the  exploitation  of  a  continent 
to  be  concerned  about  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Thomas  Jefferson  practiced 
contour  farming  on  his  Virginia  plantation, 
Patrick  Henry  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
"he  is  the  best  j>atrlot  who  fills  the  most 
gullies,"  and  Washington  himself  stated  that 
the  proper  management  of  land  was  the 
thing  least  understood  In  Virginia.  But  gen- 
eral Interest  In  conservation  is  of  fairly  recent 
origin. 

It  Is  somehow  fitting  that  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  prophetic  voices  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  creaUon  of  national  parks  was 
that  of  an  artist.  In  1833,  George  CatUn,  the 
great  painter  of  Indians  and  the  West,  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Commercial  Advertiser 
the  hope  that  the  western  regions  "might  in 
the  future  (by  some  great  protecting  policy 
of  government)  be  preserved  In  their  pristine 
beauty  and  wlldness,  In  a  magnificent  park, 
where  the  world  could  see  for  ages  to  come" 
the  primiUve  environment  and  its  naUve 
Inhabitants. 

The  next  Important  voice  raised  In  behalf 
of  Catlin's  park  conservation  plan,  Huth, 
in  Nature  and  the  American*  rejxjrts,  was 
that  of  Emerson,  who  in  1844,  In  a  speech  en- 
titled "The  Young  American,"  stated  that 
the  "Interminable  forests  should  become 
graceful  parks  for  use  and  delight."  And  In 
1847,  a  slmUar  Idea  was  suggested  by  the 
painter  Thomas  Cole,  who  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  save  and  perpetuate  the  dLsap- 
pearlng  wilderness. 

National  parks,  as  we  know  them  today, 
first  came  Into  being  when  the  Congress  by 
the  Act  of  March  1,  1872,  created  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  That  park  was  "dedicated  and 
set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring 
ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people."  Establishment  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  pointed  the  way  to  a  new  type 
of  land  use  which  has  served  to  guide  this 
country  and  other  nations  of  the  world. 

During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  geysers  and  hot 
springs  of  the  Yellowstone  region  had  been 
seen  by  a  few  trappers  and  hunters.  Their 
stories  of  the  wonders  of  that  wUdemess 
area  filtered  to  the  outside  world.  At  first 
disbelieved,  their  persistence  finally  led  to 
the  explorations  of  the  Washbum-Langford- 
Doane  Expedition  In  1870.  The  members  of 
that  party  confirmed  the  rumors  of  the  out- 
standing natural  features  of  the  Yellowstone 
region. 

Cornelius  Hedges,  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
burn-Langford-Etoane  Expedition,  propagated 
the  new  idea  regarding  the  disposition  of 
public  lands.  He  proposed  that  the  Yellow- 
stone area  should  not  be  privately  exploited, 
but  should  be  preserved  as  a  national  park 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  for  all 
time. 

No  other  national  parks  were  created  until 
1890,  when  the  Yoeemlte,  Sequoia,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  National  Parlus  in  Callfoinla  were 
established,  followed  in  1899  by  Mount 
Rainier  National  PEU'k  In  Washington.  Others 
have  been  created  since  1900,  bringing  the 
present  total  to  31.  The  latest  is  Petrified 
Forest  National  Park,  established  December 
9,  1962. 

The  most  Important  legislation  affecting 
naUonal  parks,  and  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching   in   its   effects   since   the   approval 
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o*  the  Act  e»UbM«htii«  Yenow»tone  WaOonAl 
Pkrk.  ia  tb«  Act  of  Jtma  8.  1908.  Tlukt  Act 
gsvv  tlie  Pr««ld«nt  of  the  t7im«<I  Stataa  an- 
■Uwlty  "to  declar*  by  public  procJamAtlon 
talctorlc  laadmATka.  Watorlc  and  prehtetorto 
rtructurw.  and  otber  oto]©ct«  of  historic  or 
•danttSc  Intereat  that  ar«  situated  upon 
the  Imnda  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Oot- 
•rnment  of  tbe  United  State*  to  be  national 
monumenta." 

The  naUonal  parks  and  national  monu- 
menta that  came  Into  being  between  1900 
and  1915  were  administered  by  three  different 
departments.  There  was  no  unlfled  or  sya- 
tematle  federal  plan  or  policy  for  the  protec- 
tlaa.  administration,  and  development  of 
^»  areas  whoee  characteristics  and  uses 
were    cloaely    related. 

In  1915.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Pranklln 
K.  Lane,  realizing  the  Important  and  dls- 
tlnctlTe  type  of  conservation  represented  by 
these  areas  and  the  advantages  of  unifying 
the  pArks  and  monumenta  Into  an  Integrated 
•yaton.  appointed  Stephen  T  Mather  as  his 
•aaistant  to  devote  his  energies  entirely  to 
PM*  matters.  Under  Secretary  Lane's  guid- 
ance. Mr  Mather  and  hla  assistant.  Horace  U. 
Alhrtght.  drafted  the  bill  which  became  the 
Act  of  August  25.  1916.  establishing  the  Na- 
Uonal Park  Service  as  a  bureau  of  the  De- 
pcwtment  of  the  Interior 

In  connection  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment^  reorganization  In  1933,  many  addi- 
tional areas  were  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  System  Section  2  of  Executive  Order 
«l«fl  of  June  10.  1933.  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  March  S.  1933  (47  Stat  1517>.  relating 
to  reorganization  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, transferred  the  monumenta.  military 
parka  and  allied  areas,  and  the  National 
C^pKal  Parks,  administered  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  the  National  Park  Service  on 
Augnst  10.  1933  Executive  Order  9228  of 
July  28.  1P33.  clarified  Executive  Order  of 
Jtine  10.  1933.  In  that  it  limited  the  national 
cemeteries  transferred  from  the  War  De- 
partment to  National  Park  Service  Jurlsdlc 
tlon  to  those  contlguotis  to,  or  connected 
with,  national  milirary  parks  and  monu- 
menta. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  or  too 
often  that  the  m.isslve  growth  of  popula- 
tion throughout  the  world  — In  the  United 
States  from  4  million  in  1700  to  m^re  than 
MO  million  predicted  by  the  close  of  the 
centnry— Is  a  direct  threat  to  survival  unless 
we  learn  the  lesson  of  conservation  and  wise 
nae  of  our  natural  resources,  and  the  term 
"wise  use"  includes  conservation  of  spiritual 
and  Intellectual  values  as  well  as  material 
ones.  National  parks  and  the  national  park 
Idea,  which  originated  In  the  United  SUtes. 
are  powerful  influences  contributing  la  this 
wise  use  of  natural  resotirces. 

axsouacas  or  thx  national  Pauls 
Tha  NaUonal  Park  System  Includes  187 
unlta  oofnprlstng  2a,»«7.763  56  acres  of 
which  22,580,437  64  acres  are  federally  owned 
Of  th*  187  units,  31  are  known  as  national 
parka  and  cover  13.561.082  4fl  acre*  of  which 
all  but  228.198  78  acree  are  federally  owned  • 
The  81  naUonal  parks  are  located  in  24  of  the 
fiO  States  and  In  the  Virgin  Ulands. 

The  naUonal  parks,  together  with  some  of 
the  naUonal  OKinumenta.  comprise  a  be- 
wildering array  of  notable  examples  of  scenic 
beauty,  desert  soUtudea.  unique  geology, 
archeology  and  paleontolo«fy.  and  an  un- 
equaled  range  of  plant  and  animal  life 
Thare  are  rugged  coastal  areas  (Acadia. 
Maine:  Olympic.  Washington  i;  spectacular 
mountain  and  desert  scenery  (Big  Bend. 
Texas);  colorful  and  unique  caverns  with 
magnificent  and  curious  formaUons   (Carls- 


•The  NaUonal  Park  Service  Is  eliminat- 
ing private  inboldlngs  as  rapidly  as  appro- 
priations permit  because  their  usage  does 
not  conform  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
parka  were  established. 


bad  Caverns,  New  Mexico;   Mammoth  Cave, 
Kentucky:  Wind  Cave.  South  DakoU) ;  a  lake 
of  deepest  blue  In  the  heart  of  an  Inactive 
volcano   (Crater  I^ke.   Oregon);    the  largeat 
remaining    subtropical     wlldemeaa    In     the 
United  Statee   (Everglades.  Florida);    superb 
mountain    scenery    with    glaciers    and    lakes 
(OUcler.  Montana;  Mount  McKlnley.  Alaska; 
Moxini    Rainier.    Washington);     spectacular 
river     canyons     (Grand     Canyon.     Artaona; 
Kings  Canyon.  California);  acUve  and  Inac- 
Uvs   volcanoes    (Lassen  Volcano.   California. 
Hawaii  Volcanoes.  Hawaii);  cUff  dwelUngs  of 
ancient   man    (Mesa   Verde.   Colorado);    gey- 
sers and  hot  springs  (Yellowstone.  Wyoming. 
Montana  and  Idaho,  Hot  Springs.  Arkansas i .' 
Island  and   mountain   wlldernees  areas   (lale 
Koyale,    Michigan,    Olympic,    Washington), 
the  Grand  Tetons  In  Wyoming.  Great  Smoky 
Mountains   of   North   Carolina   and   Tennes- 
see;    Blue     Ridge     Mountains     la     Virginia; 
groves   of    giant   sequulas    (California),    the 
mountains  and  waterfaJIs  of  Yosemite;  tropi- 
cal plant  and   anim-U   life    i  Virgin  Islands  I 
Some  features  of  each  park  represent  the  best 
and  perhaps  only  examples  of  their  kind  in 
the  Uoiled  States.     In  some  Instances,  these 
features  are  urUque  or  nearly  unique  in  the 
wurld     the   geysers  of   the   Yellowstone   Na- 
Uonal Park,  the  giant  sequoias,  the  redwoods, 
the    temperate    rain    foreat    of    the    Olympic 
Peninsula,  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Even  a  casual  eiamlnaUoo  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  NaUonal  Park  System  of  the 
United  State*  Inspires  admiration  for  those 
who  conceived  the  idea,  pride  In  the  poases- 
slon  of  such  natural  Ueasurea  and  sympaUiy 
for  those  wi.o  have  the  responsibility  for 
their  manageniem 

It  emphaalzea  a.ao  that  In  the  preservation 
o;  theee  natural  resource*,  the  United  States 
has  an  obligation  to  the  world  community 
At  the  Plrst  World  Conference  on  NaUonal 
Parks  held  in  Seattle.  Washington.  1982.  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  In  the  field 
of  park  preservation  was  umversally  recog- 
nized The  iipcretary  of  the  Interior  pledged 
the  efforts  of  this  country  to  continue  this 
leadership  by  maintaining  the  quality  of  our 
parks  and  by  sharing  our  experience  with 
other  intereaiod  countries  TT.at  we  may  be 
worthy  of  our  reputation,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  may  continue  to  enjoy 
their  national  parks  and  that  we  may  wl.sely 
advise  other  countries  upon  request,  this 
Committee  has  given  Its  attention  and  con- 
sldcr,it;on  to  the  role  of  research  In  natural 
history  In  the  national  parks  and  has  made 
Its  recommendations 

It  U  our  conclusion  that  the  national  parks 
of    the   United   States   represent   one   of    the 
moet  valuable  heritages  of  this  country,  that 
in  setting  aside  these  lands  the   people  and 
government  of  the  United  Stales  have  dem- 
onstrated  pajticuiar    wisdom,    and   that   the 
role   of   national    parka   In    the   lives   of   our 
citizens  Is  dramaucaily  enlajglng    The  Com- 
mittee   Is    likewise    convinced    that    unless 
drasuc  steps  are  ImmedUlely  taken  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  within  this  genera- 
tion we  will  see  reduction  of  several   If  not 
all  of  our  parks   to  a  state  totally  different 
from  that  for  which  they  were  preserved  and 
for  which  they  were  to  be  enjoyed. 
ptraposis  or  thx  national  paxjcs  and  bespon- 
siBixjTTxs  or  thx  national  pabk  szbvics 
Before  an  activity  can  be  administered  or 
managed,  before  Its  problems  can  be  defined. 
Investigated    or    solved,    one    must    be    com- 
pletely  clear   about   the   objectives   and  one 
must  have  a  fairly  good  Idea  of  what.  In  a 
given  set  of  circumstances,   the   changes  in 
Uiose  circumstances  are  likely  to  be  In  order 
that    they    may    be    anticipated.    Uoleas    the 
purposes  and  obJecUves  of  the  naUonal  parks 
are    determined    and    clearly    and    generally 
understood,  the  management  of  the  plants. 
t.'ie  animals,  the  habitat  In  which  they  live 
and  of  man  in  bis  Impact  upon  them  Is  likely 
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to  be  Ineffective,  and  may  even  be  harmful 
and  destructive. 

What  are  the  objective*  or  purposes  of  the 
national  parks?  Who  haa  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  to  It  that  the  oblectlvea  are  at- 
talned? 

Purpoee*  originally  understood  for  each 
park  are  contained  In  the  leglslaUve  act 
establishing  it.  The  National  Park  Service  h.is 
the  responsibility  for  administering  the  na- 
tional parks,  and  receives  Its  overall  au- 
thority from  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  25.  1916,  by  which  the  NaUonal  Park 
Service  was  established  In  the  Department 
of  Interior  The  latter  Act  state*. 

•The  Service  thus  established  (the  Na- 
tional Park  Service]  shall  promote  and  reg. 
ulate  the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known 
as  national  parka,  monumenU  and  reserva- 
tions hereinafter  specified  by  such  means 
and  measures  as  conform  to  the  fundament.,1 
purpoee  of  the  said  parks,  monumenu.  ana 
reservations,  which,  purpose  is  to  consene 
the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic 
obiecta  and  the  wild  life  therein  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enjoyment  of  th*  aame  in  suc'i 
manlier  arid  by  such  means  at  will  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
Oenerations."  ' 

By  the  legislation  referred  to  above  the  Na- 
Uonal Park  Service  U  confronted  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering.  In  accorj- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  various  act.-; 
areas  which  vary  widely  In  size.  In  states  of 
preservauon.  In  geology,  biology,  and  climate 
and  In  actual  or  potenUal  Impact  of  man 
and  his  activities  within  and  without  the 
park. 

In  some  Instances,  by  specific  legislation 
administrative  orders  or  agreemenU,  uses  are 
authorized  which  may  be  considered  as  n<  t 
conforming  to  the  purpoee  of  the  National 
Park  System  as  defined  In  the  Act  of  1918  ' 

There  are  difference*  of  public  opinion  on 
the  major  purpoee*  of   the   national  parks 
One  extreme  wUhes  the  national  parks  to  bo 
developed  as  neon-lighted   vacation  resoru 
another  wishes  them  left  as  nearly  prtmev.l 
as  possible    Should  a  major  aim  of  the  no- 
tional parks  be  the  attracUon  of  more  an  1 
more  visitors,  by  adding  more  paved  roaci^ 
more  reeort  buildings,  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous   trailer   camps,    greater    mass    recre- 
ational   facilities,'    golf    courses,    akl    lift; 
motorboat     marinas,      tennis     courts,     ani 
amusement  conceeslons? 

The  unique  character  of  the  national  parks 
the  existence  and  extensive  development  <  f 
other  areas  speclflcally  designed  and  b»1- 
mlnlatered  lor  mas*  recreation  and  the  In- 
JuncUon  that  the  national  parks  are  to  be 
••corserved  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generauons"  dictate  that  the  preemi- 
nent objective*  and  purposes  of  the  national 
parks  are  and  should  be  their  preservation 
and  conservation  with  due  consideration  fc  r 
the  enjoyment  by  their  owners,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  aesthetic 
spiritual.  InaplrnUonal.  educational,  and 
scientific  values  which  are  inherent  In  nat- 
ural wonders  and  nature's  creatures  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  purpoee  of  the 

•  The  underlining  is  that  of  the  Committee 
'Such  nonconforming  usee  Include:  Borax 
mining  In  Death  Valley;  prospecting  and 
mining  In  McKlnley  Pa-k;  hunting  In  Mr- 
Klnley  Park  In  connection  with  proapectlnR: 
0  ipper  mining  In  Organ  Pipe  Cactus;  grazlnij 
rights  In  various  parka;  TV  relay  stations  in 
Shcn.>nodah  National  Park  and  Death  Valley, 
use  of  par*  of  White  Sands.  New  Mexico 
National  Monument  as  an  Air  Force  impact 
area  for  missile  testing, 

•The  Committee  means  by  mass  recrea- 
tional facilities  those  which  are  prlmartly 
f.>r  amusmnent  or  which  require  elaborate 
construction  or  extensive  and /or  artificial 
modification  of  the  natural  features  of  a 
park. 
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national  parks  should  be  the  preeervaUon  of 
nature,  the  malntenanoe  of  natural  condi- 
tions, the  avoldanoe  of  artificiality,  with 
■ucb  provisions  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors  as  will  neither  destroy  nor  deterio- 
rate the  natural  features  which  should  be 
preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
visitors  who  may  come  to  the  parks. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  on  the  place  of 
management  In  the  administration  of  the 
national  parks.  On  the  one  hand  it  la  aald 
that  management  or  arUflclal  control  of  the 
naUve  biological  resources  of  a  park  Is  con- 
trary to  the  concept  of  preservaUon  and 
conservation;  that  the  plant*  and  animals 
in  a  naUonal  park  should  be  left  undis- 
turbed to  multiply,  survive  or  disappear  as 
natural  forces  might  dictate.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  said  that  no  national  park  Is 
large  enough  or  adequately  Isolated  to  be. 
In  fact,  a  self -regulatory  ecological  unit,  but 
Is  subject  to  direct  and  Indirect  modification 
by  acUvlUes  (visitors,  for  example)  within 
the  park,  and  by  the  effect  of  change*  In  the 
area  surrounding  a  park.  According  to  this 
point  of  view,  limitation  of  herds  of  elk, 
supervision  of  visitors  to  a  park,  control  of 
water  levels,  proper  location  of  road*  and 
other  facilities,  controlled  burning,  even  the 
decision  to  leave  untouched  some  areas  In  a 
park,  are  necessary  functions  of  manage- 
ment If  a  park  is  to  survive  In  anything  like 
the  condlUon  which  meets  the  purpoee  for 
which  It  was  established.  This  Committee 
believes  that  management '  of  national  parks 
Is  unavoidable. 

Tlie  statement  In  Management  of  National 
Parka  and  Equivalent  Areas  formulated  by 
a  committee  of  the  First  World  Conference 
on  National  Parks  that  was  convened  in 
Seattle  In  July  1962,  serves  to  Illustrate  the 
concept; 

"Vlanagement  Is  defined  a*  any  activity 
directed  toward  achieving  or  maintaining  a 
given  condition  In  plant  and/or  animal  pop- 
ulations and,  or  habitats  In  accordance  with 
the  conservation  plan  for  the  area.  A  prior 
definlUon  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
each  park  Is  assumed.  Management  may  In- 
volve active  manipulation  of  the  plant  and 
animal  communlUes,  or  protection  from 
modification  or  external  influences." 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  urge  that 
the  purposes  of  the  national  parks  should 
be  the  preservation  of  nature,  the  mainte- 
nance of  natural  conditions.  Any  Adminis- 
trator honestly  attempting  to  satisfy  this 
recommendation  is  Immediately  faced  with 
the  questions — What  state  of  nature?  What 
natural  condlUons?  The  biological  nature, 
the  condition  of  a  national  park  when  first 
established,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  not 
persisted;  factors  within  and  without  the 
limits  of  a  park  have  modified  It.  sometimes 
profoundly.  Should  the  management  of  a 
national  park  endeavor  to  restore  a  park  to 
Its  primitive  condition,  maintain  it  as  now, 
or  aim  for  some  state  In  between? 

In  a  report  on  Wildlife  Management  In 
the  National  Parks.  prep>ared  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Secretary,  It  is  recom- 
mended tliat  the  goal  of  park  management 
In  the  United  States  should  be  to  maintain, 
or  where  necessary,  restore  the  blotlc  asso- 
ciations as  nearly  as  i>osslble  to  the  condi- 
tion that  prevailed  when  the  area  was  first 
visited  by  white  man.  This  wildlife  man- 
agement report  recognizes  that  the  implica- 
tions of  this  "seemingly  simple  aspiration 
are  stupendous,"  and  that  most.  If  not  all, 
national  porks  as  they  now  exist  have  a  com- 
plex biological  history  ranging  from  Indis- 
criminate exploitation  by  logging,  burning, 
livestock  grazing,  and  hunting,  through  ar- 
tificial   protection   from   fires.   Insect   pests. 


•  Management  as  applied  to  the  national 
parks  iQ  the  United  States  Is  understood  to 
be  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  or  to  lead  In 
the  direction  of  preservation  or  restoration  of 
natural  conditions. 


predator*,  and  changes  In  normal  fluctuation 
of  water  level*.  Exotic  vertebrates.  Insects 
and  plants,  aa  well  as  {dant  dlaeasee  and 
peata  haw  been  InadTcrtenUy  Introduced; 
and  aooM  endemic  apeclaa  of  living  things 
are  even  now  artlnt^.  The  activities  of  people 
within  and  In  the  vicinity  of  a  national  park 
have  profoundly  modified  some  of  them. 

The  present  Committee  views  with  sym- 
pathy the  Ideal  of  making  a  national  park 
"a  vignette  of  prlmlUve  America,"  so  elo- 
quently presented  In  the  wildlife  report 
mentioned,  and  appreciates  as  keenly  as 
the  author*  of  the  report  the  dlfllculties  In 
even  approaching  such  an  Ideal.  In  some 
instances  because  of  the  paucity  of  historical 
records  It  would  be  Impossible  to  determine 
what  the  condition  of  a  particular  park  was 
when  white  ntan  first  saw  It.  Changes,  some 
Irreversible,  and  current  activities.  In  some 
Instances  Impossible  to  control.  In  areas  sur- 
rounding a  park,  as  well  as  the  Impact  of 
IncreaaUig  numbers  of  visitors  suggest  that 
the  ideal  though  admirable,  may  not  be  fully 
attainable;  yet  It  1*  desirable  to  move  in 
that  dlrecUon. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  national 
park*  are  not  picture*  on  the  wall;  they  are 
not  museum  exhibit*  In  glass  cases;  they  are 
dynamic  biological  complexes  with  self-gen- 
eraUng  changes.  To  attempt  to  maintain 
them  In  any  fixed  condiUon,  past,  present,  or 
future,  would  not  only  be  futUe  but  con- 
trary to  nature.  Each  park  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  system  of  interrelated  plants,  ani- 
mals and  habitat  (an  ecosystem)  In  which 
evolutionary  processes  will  occur  under  such 
human  control  and  guidance  as  seems  neces- 
sary to  preserve  its  unique  features.  Nat- 
uralness, the  avoidance  of  artificiality,  should 
be  the  rule. 

This  C<Mnmlttee  suggests  that  each  park  be 
dealt  with  individually  and  that  the  National 
Park  Service,  in  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate advisors,  deflne  the  obJeoUves  and  pur- 
poses for  each  park.  These  will  vary  from  ]>ark 
to  park  and,  in  general,  should  be  those  for 
which  the  park  was  originally  established, 
giving  special  conslderaUon  to  the  specific 
natural  phenomena  (biological,  geological, 
archeologlcal)  which  Instigated  Its  establish- 
ment. 

In  Bome  Instances  the  original  particular 
objecUve  of  a  national  park  Is  specific,  and 
comp>aratlvely  simple  to  define,  though  It 
may  be  difficult  to  acoomplish.  For  example. 
the  preeervaAlon  of  the  organ  pipe  cactus,  of 
cuicient  cliff  dwellings,  of  a  limited  but 
unique  group  of  living  organisms,  of  colorful 
and  spectacular  erosion  forms.  For  other 
parks  the  objectives  are  numerous  and  com- 
plex. They  Involve  not  only  several  special 
natural  phenomena  but  the  totality  of  the 
habitat  and  Its  biology,  the  eoosystem.  Mc- 
Klnley. as  a  great  mountain,  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  tundra  which  surrounds  it. 
The  giant  sequoia  Is  unique,  but  It  would 
lose  part  of  Its  value  If  divorced  from  the 
natural  setting  In  which  U  exists. 

Objectives,  insofar  as  possible,  should  be 
clear  and  definite,  not  diffuse;  e.g.,  the  best 
possible  spectacle  of  wildlife  in  a  natural 
setting,  the  restoration  of  a  natural  meadow, 
the  IntroducUon  of  bighorn  sheep  Into  an 
area  from  which  they  have  disappeared,  the 
protection  (restoration)  of  the  water  table, 
control  of  surplus  deetrucUve  elk,  deer,  or 
other  hoofed  animals.  In  setting  up  such 
q>ecl&c  objectives,  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  each  is  a  part  of  a  whole  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  isolated  phenom- 
enon. 

Some  parks,  because  of  their  size,  their 
remoteness,  or  IsolaUon,  contain  areas  which 
approach  prlmlUve  condlUons.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  preserve  these  areas,  not 
only  because  they  may  be  "vignettes  of 
primitive  America,"  but  because  of  their 
scientific  value  as  outdoor  natural  labora- 
tories in  which  the  working  of  natural  laws 
can  be  observed  to  greater  advantage  than 


anywhere  else  and  becaose  each  such  area 
Is  a  refuge  or  plant  and  anlmaJ  specie* — a 
nature's  biological  bank  In  which  a  biological 
reserve  can  exist  and  from  which  cpede*  may 
spread  to  adjacent  areas.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  with  time  these  areas, 
too,  change. 

Such  natural  undisturbed  areas  could  be 
preserved  for  research  and  park  Interpreta- 
tion by  developing  and  applying  the  concept 
of  sonlng »  which  would  also  dictate  the 
type  of  use  permitted  In  each  aone.  Parks 
and /or  areas  within  a  park  might  be  soned 
as  follows: 

1.  Natural  undisturbed  areas.  These  are 
undisturbed  ecological  areas  into  which  a 
visitor  would  be  conducted  or  permitted  by 
special  i>crmlsslon.  They  would  serve  as  ex- 
amples and  standards  of  natural  condlUons 
characteristic  of  the  particular  area  as  well 
as  refuges  for  wild  jilants  and  animals. 

2.  Naturalistic  areas.  These  are  regions 
which  are  wild  (natural  in  appearance  but 
affected  to  some  degree  by  use  or  by  outside 
influences.  They  would  be  maintained  to  give, 
so  far  as  p>ossible,  "a  reasonable  illusion  of 
prlmlUve  America." 

3.  Public  use  areas. 

4.  Park  Service  facility  areas. 

NATURAL    lEnSTOBT    RESEARCH    IN    THE    NATIONAL 
PARKS 

The  National  Park  Service  bears  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  naUonal 
parks  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  or  may  be  set  aside  by 
Ei>ecific  Acts  of  Congress.  The  Service  is 
also  charged  with  the  respozislbillty  of  pre- 
serving these  lands  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  public  and  for  Interpreting 
meaningfully  the  natural  features.  Finally, 
it  must  administer  these  lands  as  part  of  a 
complex  public  land  system.  National  parks 
are  units  of  the  public  domain  and  have 
a  defiJiable  role  within  the  totality  of  fed- 
eral lands. 

Carrying  out  these  responsibilities  re- 
quires knowledge  about  the  parks  and  their 
problems  and  this  can  only  come  from  re- 
search. Too  frequently  operational  manage- 
ment acts  even  when  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  acUon  is  fragmentary,  or  is  lacking. 
Scientific  research  furnishes  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  complex  natural 
elements  of  the  national  parks  and  their  in- 
teraction with  one  another  on  which  effecUve 
management   can   be   based. 

What  is  the  past  and  present  status  of  re- 
search in  natural  history  In  the  national 
parks?  Its  status  has  been  and  is  one  of 
many  reports,  numerous  recommendaUons, 
1  aclllaUons  in  policy  and  little  action.  Insofar 
as  actual  financial  support  is  concerned. 

In  1929,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Educational  Prob- 
lems in  the  National  Parks  to  devise  an  edu- 
cational or  UiterpreUve  program  for  park 
visitors.  Confronted  with  vast  gaps  In  the 
scientific  knowledge  essential  for  this  ac- 
tivity, the  Committee  recommended  a  re- 
search program  to  gather  scientific  infor- 
mation for  the  musuem,  education,  and  wild- 
life   administrative    programs. 

Research  as  an  activity  of  the  National 
Park  Service  was  made  official  with  the  crea- 
Uon.  July  1,  1930.  of  a  Branch  of  Research 
and  EducaUon  to  coordinate  the  new  educa- 
tional program. 

Also  in  1930,  a  comprehensive  ecological 
management  survey  of  the  fauna  of  the  na- 
tional parks  was  launched  and  privately  fi- 
nanced by  the  late  George  M.  Wright.  Be- 
ginning In  1931,  this  survey  was  gradually 
integrated  into  and  financed  by  the  Branch 
of  Research  and  Education  as  an  official  Na- 
Uonal Park  Service  function.  In  the  first 
publication  resulting  from  this  research  pro- 


"  The  term  "zoning"  as  applied  here  to  ex- 
isting national  parks  In  the  United  States 
refers  to  areas  rather  than  belts. 
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gnun.  rauiM  Seriet  No.  1  (loaS)  or  the  Ma- 
tkmal  Park  8«rTlo«.  the  wildlife  reM&rch  iknd 
ouuaacament  poUcles  of  the  Service  were 
oOoUlly  formulated.  TauiM  No.  1  analysed 
Ch*  major  eoolo^caJ  situations  prevailing  tn 
mth  parte  In  the  early  thirties  and  recom- 
mended  numerous  management  solutions 
**  **^.**  ™«»«  research.  It  analyzed  the 
TeUowatone  elk  situation,  which  had  been 
a  oauM  for  concern  since  1911,  warned  of 
furtb«r  range  destruction,  urged  eU  control 
and   further   research. 

In  1935.  a  second  publication  on  wildlife 
research  and  management.  Fauna  No  2.  was 
produced.  By  that  time,  seven  current  blo- 
loclcal  reeearch  projecta  were  described  and 
the  pracUce  was  established  of  designating 
and  protecting  as  Tesearch  reserves  •  unique 
unuauaUy  fragile  scientific  areas  wuhin  the 
parks. 

Between  1933  and  1940.  28  research  re- 
•enraa  were  listed  In  Ecology  as  eetabllshed  in 
10  national  parks  and  other  areas  under  the 
National  Park  Service  There  were  approx- 
imately 35  blologlsU  In  the  National  Park 
Service  at  that  time,  mostly  In  fleld  poel- 
Uona.  financed  from  Civilian  Conservation 
Corpe  funds  About  half  of  the  time  of  this 
staff  of  field  blologuu  was  spent  in  ecological 
renews  of  proposed  development  projects: 
the  other  half  was  divided  between  wildlife 
management  and  research,  which  at  that 
time  were  considered  for  practical  purp<ises 
to  be  Indistinguishable  components  of  the 
total  program.  Fauna  No  4.  Ecology  of  the 
Coyote  in  fie  Yellow.itone.  by  Adolph  Murle 
(1»40).  exemplifies  the  best  of  the  biological 
research  carried  out  by  the  Service  durlnif 
this  period  In  this  publication  Murle  re- 
peated the  warnings  of  severe  range  destruc- 
tion by  elk  In  the  Yellowstone  and  Indicated 
that  a  two-thirds  reduction  was  necessary 

Moral  support  to  resear-h  was  given  during 
this  period  by  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
Uonal  Parks.  Historic  Sites.  Building  and 
Monuments,  which  has  consistently  urs:ed 
greater  support  for  rese'r.-h  li  natural  his- 
tory. 

In  November  1939  In  nccorddnce  with  a 
reorganisation  program  of  the  D.partment. 
the  National  Park  Service  bloKgLsts  were 
transferred  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
now  called  the  B'.ireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  but  their  stations  and  duties  un- 
changed. The  word  research'  waa  dropped 
from  the  Bran.^h  of  Re-earch  ai.d  Edu'-atlon 
of  the  National  Park  Service  With  the  out- 
brea  of  World  War  II.  neirly  ..11  of  these 
biology  poalUona  lapsed,  owing  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  CCC  from  which  fund.s  for  most  of 
the  position.^  had  been  derived  A  comoarabie 
staff  and  program  in  geology,  established 
during  the  30  s  was  eliminated  preceding 
World  War  II  and  has  not  been  restored 

Fauna  Sertei  No  5  The  Woliet  of  .Wount 
McKinley.  by  Adolph  Murle  il944i  marked 
the  last  of  the  Pauna  Series  far  the  next  17 
years. 

The  resident  Park  NaturalLst  contributed 
much,  particularly  in  the  earlier  yeirs.  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  parks  through  observation, 
collections  and  Inventories  of  p.irk  rt-s  urces. 
and  through  some  basic  research  The  geo- 
logical research  of  Edwin  McKee  at  Grand 
Canyon  Is  a  m^st  notable  examt>le  but  the 
observations  of  Arthur  Stupka  at  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  Prank  Br'x-kman  at  Mount 
Rainier,  and  the  early  work  of  Milton  Skin- 
ner at  Yellowstone,  also  Illustrate  the  re- 
search opportunities  and  accomplishments  of 
that  period 

World  War  II  reduced  the  natarnllst  staffs 
to  a  minimum  After  the  war  the  Nuiiunal 
Park  Service  reestablished  eight  biologist  po- 
sitions under  the  Division  of  Interpretation, 
which  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old 
Branch  of  Research  and  Education  The 
number  of  biologists  was  not  restored  to  pre- 
war strength  despite  the  increasing  pressures 
on  park  resources;  a  situation  experienced  by 
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no  other  professional  groups  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  except  the  geologists 

On  February  10.  1946.  the  National  Park 
Service  Issued  a  statement  on  Re.tearch  tn 
th.e  National  Park  System,  and  its  Relation 
to  Private  Retearch  and  the  Wotk  of  Re- 
search Foundations  lu  recommendations 
covered  natural  history  as  well  as  history  and 
archaeology  and  advocated  a  reeearch  oro- 
gram  to  provide  a  constant  flow  of  knowledge 
on  the  Interrelations  of  life  forms  (ecology) 
essential  for  Interpretation  and  management 
and  an  adequate  staff  of  blologlsU  A  list  of 
77  needed  biolottlcal  research  programs  was 
Included,  with  priorities  The  years  passed  — 
but  little  happ>ened 

Dunntf  the  period  HM»  1957  re.search  biol- 
ogist Walter  Klttam-s  was  stationed  in  Yel- 
lowstone to  study  the  chronically  serious  elk 
situation  and  recommend  corrective  meas- 
ures He  produced  voluminous  Illustrated  re- 
ports showing  the  spread  of  ecological  de- 
struction and  urging  an  adequate  elk-reduc- 
tion program 

In  1953.  the  National  Park  Conference 
advocated  research  as  a  basic  tool  for  Inter- 
pretation and  management  This  led  to  In- 
clusion In  the  Administrative  Manual  of  a 
policy  statement  In  support  of  research 

In    195«,    the   first    land   last)    meeting   of 
National    Park    Service    blologlsU    since    1939 
was  held  in  Washington   A  lUt  of  suggestions 
for    strengthenlnR     and     UnplementinK     the 
Services    biological    program    was   submitted 
by  the  conferees    but  was  not  Implemented 
In  1957,  a  position  of  aquatic  blologut  was 
reestablished  to  handle  research.  Interpreta- 
tion,  and   management   of   hshertes   and   re- 
lated   aquatic    resources     A    previous    fishery 
position  had  existed  between   1934  and  1940 
In    1957    members   of   the   first   Everglades 
National    Park    Research    Conference    met    to 
consider  the  urgent  need  for  a  research  pro- 
gram to  provide  answers  as  siKin  as  possible 
to    various    threaU    to    the    parks    ecological 
existence     Special    funds    from    the    Services 
Water  Resources  Branch  were  allocated  an- 
nually for  several   years   (until   the  first  reg- 
ular research  funds  finally  were  secured)   for 
a  study   by   the   fnlversity  of  Miami  of  the 
park's    freshwater    needs — which    study    was 
recognized   as   being   by   far   the   most   acute 
and  Immediate  need   However,  e\en  with  spe- 
cial funds  derived  from  other  sources,  financ- 
ing   of    this    study    never    approached     the 
•20.000   annually    which    the    University    has 
shown  would   be  the  minimum  required  for 
ecological    flelJ    research    covering    the   sub- 
ject   A   research   project   on   the  ecologically 
eE.<!ential  role  of  fire  In  the  park  received  no 
research  financing 

In  19*8  the  first  research  funds  became 
available  for  natural  historv  (ecology  and 
geology  I  The  total  allocated  In  the  National 
Park  Service  for  this  purp<.«e  was  »28  000.  In 
subsequent  years  reduced  to  $26  flSO  by  a  f.iur 
per  cent  administrative  overhead  reduction 
The  annu-il  amount  allotted  for  natural  his- 
tory research  has  remained  at  this  low  level 
to  the  preaent  However  miscellaneous  year- 
end  moneys,  and.  at  the  local  level  occa- 
sional contributions  from  park  budgets,  and 
donations,  may  have  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
formal  allotments  The  pump-prlmlng  effect 
of  even  so  small  a  research  budget  as  128  000 
(supplemented  by  year-end  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous small  funds  as  mentioned  )  stimu- 
lated research  Institutions  and  scientific  col- 
laborators to  produce  for  the  Service,  by  1963. 
several  dozen  manuscript  reports  on  critical 
ecological  problems  The  majority  of  these  re- 
ports have  Indicated  the  mijst  Immediately 
needed  corrective  management  measures 

On  February  10.  1958.  the  National  Park 
Service  reorganized  the  Divisions  of  Inter- 
pretation (Natural  History)  and  Ranger  Ac- 
tivities "to  strengthen  both  the  research  and 
protection  phages  of  biological  resource  con- 
servation ••  This  reorganization  made  a 
•clear-cut  division  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween Interpretation  and  conservation  func- 


tions In  the  field  areas  with  respect  to  bio- 
logical research  and  manager  ent.'  It  trans- 
ferred one  of  the  eight  Service  blologlsU  to 
the  Division  of  Ranger  Activities,  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  all  operational  functions 
and  gave  the  Division  of  Interpretation  (Nat- 
ural History)  the  responsibility  "for  devel- 
oping and  carrying  out  a  program  of  research 
on  biological  resources."  In  that  year  also 
biologist  Coleman  Newman  completed  his, 
four -year  research  on  the  ecology  of  The 
RooseveU  Elk  of  Olympic  National  Park. 

In  1961.  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monu- 
menu  recommended  an  expanded  research 
program,  stating  that  history  and  archaeol- 
ogy have  proved  the  value  of  research,  but 
that  research  In  natural  history  has  remained 
Inadequate  The  National  Park  Service  re- 
vived the  long-dormant  Fauna  Series  with 
No  6.  The  Bighorn  of  Death  Valley  by  Welles 
and  Welles,  summarizing  an  ecological  re- 
search project  that  had  been  partially  fi- 
nanced  out  of  the  Services  annual  allot- 
ment 

In  January  1062,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Issued  a  proep>ectus  on  a  propoeed  Com- 
prrhensiie  Natural  History  Research  Pro- 
gram 

In  1963,  the  SecreUry's  Committee  on 
Wildlife  Management  in  the  National  Parks 
Issued  a  report  on  Wildlife  Management  In 
the  National  Parks  which  Included  recom- 
mendatloru  on  the  control  of  elk  herd  In 
Yellowstone  National  Park  This  reix>rt  dealt 
with  a  problem  of  concern  since  1911  on 
which  recommendations  were  made  In  Fauna 
Sertes  No  I  (1932)  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  again  In  Fauna  Seriet 
No  4  (1940),  and  again  in  a  series  of  re- 
poru  during  the  period  1948-1957. 

The  Department  of  Interior  Is  well  aware 
of  the  unsatisfactory  sutua  of  natural  his- 
tory research  in  our  national  parks  Secretary 
Udall  In  a  letter  of  April  25,  1962,  addressed 
to  Dr  D  W  Bronk,  then  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  said: 

"The  National  Park  Service  has  long  rec- 
ognized that  broad  ecological  knowledge  Is 
Indispensable  to  the  Integrity  and  general 
welfare  of  the  national  parks  During  recent 
decades,  however,  research  undertaken  by  the 
Service  has  of  necessity,  consisted  largely  of 
projecu  stimulated  by  crises  in  park  mnn- 
agement.  planning,  protection,  and  Interpre- 
tation Some  more  broadly  based  and  funda 
mental  studies  In  the  naUonal  parka  havi 
been  made  by  sclentlsU  from  universities 
other  federal  agencies,  and  research  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Carnegie  and  Smlthsonlnn 
InstltuUons.  but  no  coordinated  or  long 
range  plan  of  InvesUttatlons  has  been  devel- 
o|>ed  As  a  re«ult,  the  needs  of  some  area.s 
have  been  fairly  adequately  met;  In  others 
the  accompllshmenu  bear  a  haphazard  rela- 
tionship to  actual  needs;  while  for  the  re- 
mainder, comprising  far  too  many  are.is 
little  has  been  done  "  The  Committee  agrees 
with  Secretary  Udall. 

Research  by  the  National  Park  Service  h  us 
larked  continuity,  coordination,  and  depth 
It  h,aa  been  marked  by  expediency  rather 
than  by  long-term  considerations  It  has  In 
general  lacked  direction,  has  been  fragmented 
between  divisions  and  branches,  has  been 
applied  piecemeal  and  his  suffered  because 
<if  a  failure  to  recognize  the  distinctions  be- 
tween research  and  administrative  decision- 
making, and  h.is  failed  to  Insure  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  resulu  of  research  In  op- 
erational management  Too  few  funds  have 
been  requested;  too  few  appropriated  In  fact, 
the  Committee  Is  not  convinced  that  the 
iv)liclcs  of  the  National  Park  Service  have 
been  such  that  the  potential  contribution  of 
research  and  a  research  staff  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  national  parks  Is 
recognized  and  appreciated  ReporU  and  rec- 
ommendations on  this  subject  will  remain 
futile  unless  and  until  the  National  Park 
Service  Itself   becomes  research-minded  and 
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Is  prepared  to  aujipart  rseeareh  and  to  apply 
Its  flnrtlngi 

TtMse  baiBh  oommenta  are  not  to  ba  Inter- 
preted as  a  crlUclsm  of  much  at  tbe  piwiwnnal 
of  the  Park  Serrloe.  Tbe  CommlttM  htm  baea 
most  faTorably  ImpresMd  by  the  quality  c€ 
the  men.  their  dedication  to  their  proteaiiaa 
and  the  morala  which  exlats  In  tlu  Serrlce. 
There  are  simply  too  few  research  peopla 
and  these  few  are  Inadequately  supparted. 
The  Committee  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
for  the  year  1962  the  reeearch  staff  (tnelad- 
Ing  the  Chief  Naturalist  and  fleld  taen  In 
natural  history)  was  limited  to  10  people,*^ 
and  that  the  Servloe  budget  (or  natural  his- 
tory research  was  $28.000 — about  the  cost  ot 
one    campground    comfort   station. 

The  Committee  recognises  also  that  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  excellent  research  in  natural 
history  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Park  Serv- 
ice and  that  much  has  been  aooompUshed 
by  independent  Investigators  with  the  en- 
couragement and  cooperation  of  the  Park 
Servloe.  In  fact,  the  accomplishment  of  re- 
search In  natural  history  In  the  national 
parks  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  the 
Servloe  In  view  of  the  limited  funds  and  per- 
sonnel available  for  that  purpose.  A  list  of 
publications  and  reporU  (far  too  many  of 
these  have  not  been  published)  Is  appended 
to  this  report  ■" 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  this  Committee 
that  property  so  unique  and  valuable  as  the 
national  parks,  used  by  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  and  regarded  Internationally 
as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  otir  national 
spirit,  should  not  be  provided  with  sufficient 
competent  research  sclentlsU  In  natural  his- 
tory as  elementary  Insurance  for  the  preser- 
vation and  best  use  of  pvarks.  The  national 
parks  Idea  originated  In  the  United  States. 
and.  In  spite  of  all  deficiencies,  the  parks 
are  far  beyond  anything  slxollar  elsewhere 
In  the  world.  The  need  for  sound  knowledge 
on  which  to  make  decisions  was  expressed 
to  the  Conunlttee  tn  strong  terms  by  several 
of  those  responsible  for  the  operational  man- 
agement of  some  Of  the  more  important 
parks.  Such  knowledge  resulU  from  research. 
An  examination  of  research  In  natural  his- 
tory accomplished  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  proJecU  now  under  way  and  the  con- 
ditions In  various  national  parks  forcefully 
demonstrate  the  need  for  an  expanded  re- 
search staff  adequately  supported  and  em- 
phasizes the  urgency  of  Immediate  action. 

One  of  the  first  needs  is  a  complete  In- 
ventory of  each  of  tbe  national  parks  Includ- 
ing Information  on  such  Itenu  as  topography, 
geology,  climate,  water  regime,  soil,  flora  and 
fauna,  land  use  and  archeology,  with  distri- 
bution maps  where  appropriate.  Insofar  as 
historical  records  permit,  the  Inventory 
should  Include  past  as  well  as  present  con- 
ditions. An  Inventory  furnishes  a  base  from 
which  changes  In  biology  and  habitat  can 
be  Judged  and  by  which  management  prac- 
tices  can    be    planned.''    It   supplies   also   a 


"  Total  number  NPS  employees  S3S9:  In 
Washington  386;  In  regional  offices  1126;  In 
National  Parks  1638;  In  other  Field  areas 
2209. 

"  See  Appendix  6. 

"  The  Committee  has  been  Impressed  by 
the  management  plana  developed  by  the  Na- 
ture Conservancy  of  Britain.  Of  the  eighty- 
five  National  Nature  Reserves  in  Britain, 
more  than  half  are  now  under  approved  man- 
agement plans,  each  of  which  Is  a  document 
of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  pages  pre- 
pared acocn-dlng  to  a  standard  pro  forma  pat- 
tern. Tbe  Committee  recognizes  that  plans 
devised  for  the  nature  reserves  In  Britain  are 
not  applicable  in  toto  to  the  naUonal  parka  of 
the  United  States  but  believes  that  they  con- 
tain suggestions  of  value,  and  has  submitted 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  this 
report  examples  of  the  management  plans 
prepared  by  the  Nattire  Conservancy  of 
Britain. 


major  part  «t  ttM  taformatlaa  by  which  a 
paA  and  Ite  altnlflfian(cw  oan  be  praaented 
(inteiprated)  to  tha  pohUe. 

Tha  ffluMMllliis  fonad  that  a  great  deal 
t€  InMntoty  tnfonDatton  baa  bean  aocomu- 
latod  tat  aonM  pacta  and  tbat  much  of  It  la 
effectively  presented  in  attraettve  form  for 
tiM  pleaaure  and  tnatractton  ot  the  public. 
TlMra  are,  bowerer,  obvions  deWcleiKiaa,  tb« 
correettoa  of  which  demands  research.  Most 
iignlftcant  Is  a  lack  of  detailed  Information 
on  gaolonr.  mviMl  photograpby.  adequate 
maps  of  topography.  soU  types  and  the  dis- 
tribution at  plante  and  animals. 

Tbe  place  of  natural  history  research  in 
the  national  parka  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
clear  and  present  danger  to  some  parks  be- 
cause reaeareh  on  which  proper  management 
operations  should  have  been  based  was  not 
carried  out  In  time;  because  the  restilU  of 
reaeareh  known  to  operational  management 
were  not  Implemented;  or  because  the  re- 
search staff  was  not  consulted  before  ac- 
tion was  taken.  In  still  other  situations  prob- 
lems are  recognized  for  the  solution  of  which 
research  is  needed  but  none  has  been  under- 
taken or  planned,  or  If  planned,  has  not  been 
flnanoed. 

"Tbe  condition  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park  In  ite  entirety  Is  perhaps  the  meet  pre- 
carious. This  park  Is  the  third  largest  In  the 
National  Park  System  and  is  the  largest 
•eml-troplcal  wilderness  in  the  United  States, 
a  vast  primitive  area  of  prairie,  swamp,  and 
bay  with  unusual  birds,  fish,  animals  and 
plante  In  extraordinary  and  intimate  eco- 
logical relationships.  Ite  existence  depends 
upon  water,  not  only  the  annual  quantity 
but  the  seasonal  distribution  which  deter- 
mines alternate  periods  of  flooding  and  of 
drought.  The  development  of  canals  and  the 
diversion  north  of  the  park  of  water  for  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  uses  has  Interfered  so 
•eriously  with  the  normal  supply  of  water 
that  the  future  of  the  Everglades  as  a  park 
Is  threatened  and  adjacent  areas  seriously 
affected.  Insufflclent  fresh  water  In  the  Ever- 
glades Influences  the  salinity  of  Florida  Bay 
with  potential  deleterious  effecte  on  flshertes 
In  the  Bay  and  on  ite  role  as  a  main  nursery 
ground  for  the  Tbrtugas  pink  shrimp.  A  ca- 
nal into  Coot  Bay  has  destroyed  that  area 
as  a  bird  feeding  center  and  additional  ca- 
nals contemplated  for  the  convenience  of 
motor  boate  will  have  further  harmful  ef- 
fecte on  the  ecology  of  the  area.  The  im- 
portance of  water  for  this  park  Is  clearly  rec- 
ognized and  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  the  management.  However,  much  more 
information  is  needed  on  the  ecology  of  the 
Everglades,  on  the  effecte  of  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  the  water  supply  and  on  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  way  to  provide  water. 
Far  too  llttie  research  on  these  and  related 
problems  is  under  way.  The  adverse  effect  of 
the  canal  into  Coot  Bay  should  be  corrected 
and  further  development  of  canals  under- 
taken. If  at  all,  only  after  thorough  investi- 
gation. The  Committee  considers  the  future 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park  a  problem  of 
pressing  national  concern. 

"The  dangerous  condition  of  the  giant  se- 
quoias of  the  UarlpKJsa  grove  In  Tosemlte 
National  Park  Is  another  situation  which 
disturbed  the  Committee.  These  trees,  some 
of  them  2,000  years  or  more  In  age  and  the 
largest  living  things  on  earth,  are  unique; 
they  occur  in  limited  areas  In  California  and 
nowhere  else  In  the  world.  However,  roots  of 
older  trees  have  been  damaged  by  arUflclally 
induced  high  water  tables,  by  roadways,  mo- 
tor traffic  and  visitor  paths  close  to  the  trees. 
Because  of  the  loss  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  root  system  some  trees  have  fallen 
and  others  leaned  so  badly  that  It  was  nec- 
essary to  fell  them.  Vandalism  by  visitors 
who  have  removed  bark,  injured  the  cam- 
bium cr  otherwise  harmed  the  trees  is  also  a 
factor.  Of  greatest  Importance  Is  that  young 
sequoias  are  choked  out  by  competing  plante 
and  natural  reproduction  Is  not  occurring. 


The  Comnlttae  U  plaaaed  to  note  tbat  re- 
search la  nndor  way  looking  toward  the  prea- 
erration  ot  these  extraordinary  treea.  It  Is 
Jkoped  that  the  Investlgatton  Is  not  too  late 
and  that  suitaMe  management  practices  can 
be  Introduced  to  save  the  groyea. 

"Other  aJtuattons  which  demonstrate  the 
need  for  research  and/or  adequate  research 
Btaff  in  natural  history  In  tbe  National  Park 
Sarvlce  were  noted  by  ntemben  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  vlalta  to  the  national  parks 
or  were  called  to  their  attention.  Smne  of 
these   were  the  following: 

"ftecommendatioDS  have  been  made  in  the 
past  to  curtail  devdopment  of  public  ac- 
oonmiodattons  in  the  Great  Basin  of  Big 
Bend  National  Park.  The  Oreat  Basin  of  the 
Chlsos  mountains  is  a  remarkable  physio- 
graphic feature  of  great  beauty,  now  being 
defaced  and  the  habitat  of  rare  uniTnuin  thus 
degraded.  The  ecology  of  such  an  ■•nimni 
area  should  have  been  Investigated  before 
development  in  order  at  least  that  knowl- 
edge of  ite  characteristics  could  have  been 
preserved,  if  the  basin  Itedf  cannot  be. 

"In  Yellowstone  National  Park  iMX>blems  of 
maintenance  and  the  necessity  of  relocating 
some  roads  because  of  unstable  roadbeds 
near  hydrothermal  features,  as  well  as  inter- 
ference with  these  features,  could  have  been 
reduced  or  eliminated  had  a  prior  geological 
study  of  lUKlerground  features  been  made. 
For  example,  a  road  between  Bonlta  Pool, 
Daisy  Geyser  and  a  parking  area  caused  com- 
paction of  the  center  cap  of  Bonlta  and 
contributed  to  the  dormancy  of  toe  Daisy 
Geyser.  Plans  are  now  in  preparation  to 
relocate  the  road.  The  Importance  of  prior 
research  Is  Illustrated  by  experience  at  Beryl 
Spring.  InvestlgaUotxs  by  a  hydrothermal 
geologist  employed  during  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  and  new  road  prevented  destruc- 
tion as  well  as  expensive  construction. 

"In  the  mld-1930's,  crested  wheat  grass, 
not  indigenous  to  the  area,  was  sown  on  some 
previously  cultivated  lands  to  furnish  forage 
for  grazing  animals.  Most  of  this  grass  dis- 
appeared during  a  series  of  unfavorable  grow- 
ing seasons  between  1944  and  1953,  but  some 
native  grasses  survived.  This  exjwrience  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  investigation  of  the 
ecology  of  vegetation  as  a  basis  for  opera- 
tional management.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetation  In  limited  areas  protected 
from  overgrazing  by  fencing  would  reveal 
plante  best  adapted  to  the  region  and  fur- 
nish the  Information  needed  for  intelligent 
management. 

"Slippage  brought  on  by  construction  op- 
erations greatly  delayed  the  construction  of 
Sections  15A6  and  15A7  of  the  Foothills 
Parkway  In  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park.  Adequate  geological  investiga- 
tions would  have  shown  that  the  tilting  of 
rock  strata  with  layers  of  clay  between  the 
rocks  would  allow  slippage  and  preventive 
steps  could  have  been  taken.  Construction 
along  8G-1  and  8G-2  on  the  Foothills  Park- 
way (U.S.  73  to  Butterfly  Gap)  caused  a  flow 
of  freshete  of  sand  into  the  stream  and  silt- 
ing of  waters  on  adjacent  lands.  This  re- 
sulted in  claims  against  the  United  States 
Government.  Geological  research  before  con- 
struction would  probably  have  detected  the 
weak  condition  of  the  sandstone  and  sug- 
gested measures  to  prevent  the  silting. 

"A  water  system  project  in  Mount  McKin- 
ley National  Park,  for  which  a  swateb  of 
vegetation  fifty  feet  or  more  in  width  was 
clear-cut  and  bench-graded  around  the  hill- 
side for  upwards  of  a  mile,  proved  to  be  use- 
less and  is  known  locally  as  the  '(90,000  icicle.' 
This  scar  on  the  virgin  wilderness  and  failure 
to  ak»:ompllsh  tbe  purpose  could  have  been 
avoided  If  an  investigation  had  been  made 
prior  to  full-scale  action. 

"Road  construction  in  areas  of  permafrost 
In  Mount  McKinley  NaUonal  Park  have  re- 
sulted in  serious  and  continued  problems  in 
road  maintenance.  Had  research  guidance 
been  obtained  from  sclentiste  experienced 
with  permafrost  In  different  locations,   the 
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mafnltude  and  type  of  construction  would 
h«T«  been  suggeated  for  crttlcAl  areaa,  and 
the  problema  now  ezlatlng  would  not  have 
deTeloped  or  would  have  been  much  reduced. 
Road  construction  on  tundra  alopee  baa 
produced  bleeding  tcan  which  will  heal 
alowly  oven  with  man's  help.  The  extreme 
gullying  and  'raveling  out'  of  slopes  result- 
ing from  cuts  and  fills  have  dismayed  some 
who  made  the  plans  Botanists  and  geologists 
have  long  known  the  disastrous  erosion  which 
follows  disturbance  of  the  delicate  equi- 
librium of  soil  and  planu  of  tundra  slopee 
Research  on  a  sma  I-scale  pilot  project  should 
have  preceded  the  road  construction  to  de- 
termine how  to  ho  d  physical  and  aesthetic 
damage  to  a  minimum 

"Big  Meadow  Swamp  was  a  unique  pwirk 
feature  in  Shenandoah  National  Park  con- 
taining many  plant  speclf«  of  unusual  dis- 
tribution and  interest  Tlie  flora  of  this  area 
baa  been  under  study  for  nearly  25  years 
In  1962.  the  Park  Service  decided  to  extend 
the  neighboring  camp  grounds  Into  the 
swamp  area  with  the  result  that  the  water 
level  has  been  reduced  by  drainage,  the  flora 
haa  been  seriously  damaged  In  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  camp  site,  and  the  ecology 
has  been  permanently  altered  " 

In  e*ch  of  these  examples,  and  there  are 
others,  operational  management  decisions 
were  made  by  the  National  Park  Service 
without  benefit  of  adequate  Information  such 
a«  comes  from  research  and  the  parks  suf- 
fered serious  damage 

A  review  of  the  areas  Included  within  the 
National  Park  System  has  also  brought  to 
light  current  need  for  specific  research 

The  causes  of  limited  reproduction  of  the 
saguaro  cactus  In  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment are  Imperfectly  known  Since  the  older 
cacti  In  the  monument  when  it  was  acquired 
In  1933.  are  dying  out.  some  means  to  insure 
reproduction  are  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  this  park  for  the  purp^iee  for  which  It  was 
eatabllshed 

Organ  pipe  and  slnlui  cacti  are  not  repro- 
ducing In  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monu- 
ment. The  effects  of  a  herd  of  approximately 
800  cattle  on  the  desert  plan'.  lire  are  Imper- 
fectly known 

Numbers  of  surface  stre.inia  and  per- 
manent springs  In  Bl^  Bend  National  Park 
are  not  as  large  as  they  once  were  The  causes 
of  this  reduced  water  supply  and  Its  effects 
upon  the  animal  life  are  not  known  The  rea- 
sons for  the  disappearance  of  bear  from  this 
park  are  not  known 

The  failure  of  Ponderosa  Pine.  Dciuglas  Plr 
and  Arizona  C>-presa  to  reproduce  In  this  park 
has  not  lieen  Investigated  Modification  of 
park  features  due  to  influences  outside  of  the 
park  require  study  to  assess  their  effects  upon 
the  park  and  to  provide  guidance  In  restora- 
tion and  further  protection 

The  only  water  supply  In  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park  U  from  Rattlesnake  Spring — 
an  out-holding  on  which  the  park  has  some 
flxst  rights  to  part  of  the  flow  The  present 
total  flow  from  the  spring  Is  reported  to  be 
far  leas  than  when  the  park  was  flrst  estab- 
Ilahcd.  and  a  nearby  stream  which  once  ran 
year  round  is  now  dry  most  of  the  time 
CauMS  for  the  reduced  flow  from  Rattlesnake 
Spring  are  suspected  but  not  confirmed  The 
daar  population  In  this  park  may  be  too  large 
TtM  mountain  mahogany  Is  overbrowsed  to 
Uie  point  that  it  may  not  be  able  to  repro- 
duce. The  deer  population  has  not  been  in- 
vestigated. 

A  dam  on  the  Green  River  downstream 
from  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  prevents 
the  water  level  In  the  cave  from  falling  as  far 
•M  It  once  did  The  effects  on  the  biology 
of  the  cave,  on  cave  formations  and  on  the 
•olutlon  rates  are  not  known 

The  finest  wild  ftower  display  in  Acadia 
NaUonal  Park  Is  that  of  Rhodora  (Rhododen- 
dT<m  Canadense)  In  Great  Meadow,  near 
Sleur  da  Merits  Spring,  in  late  May  or  early 
June.  Since  1950.  thU  display  has  been  mod- 


est as  compared  to  earlier  years  The  cause 
for  this  deterioration  may  be  associated  with 
changes  in  the  water  table  caused  by  dams 
built  by  beavers.  Adequate  research  on  the 
ecological  relations  between  the  activities  of 
the  beaver  and  the  mass  display  of  Rhodora 
flowers  Is  needed 

In  calling  attention  to  these  specific  ex- 
amples for  which  research  In  natural  history 
should  have  been  done  before  action  was 
taken,  and  In  emphasizing  the  great  need  for 
research  on  existing  problema.  the  Commit- 
tee Is  fully  aware  of  the  excellent  but  lim- 
ited researches  that  the  Park  Service  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  The  demonstration  that 
It  l«  necessary  to  maintain  a  ratio  of  at  least 
70  per  cent  gT;tEs  cover  to  30  per  cent  bare 
sou  If  the  elk  ranges  of  the  Grand  Tetons  and 
Yellowstone  are  protected  from  destructive 
sou  e.-oslon,  and  that  areas  dam.^ged  by  over 
grazing  have  a  ratio  of  30  per  rent  grass 
to  70  per  cent  brtre  soil.  Is  one  fundamental 
finding  for  the  proper  management  of  elk 
herds  In  these  parks 

The  discovery  by  Welles  and  Welles  that 
!t  la  not  disease,  predators  or  competition 
with   wild    burros   that    threatens    the   desert 


agement  of  a  research  program  require  con- 
siderable Imaginative  and  admlnlstratlvs  ef- 
forts but.  In  order  to  focus  research  conclu- 
sions upon  general  park  management  prob- 
lems, considerable  time  and  effort  will  be  re- 
quired on  administrative  procedures  and 
coordination. 

Following  the  principle  that  scientific  per- 
sonnel directly  Involved  In  research  respon- 
sibilities should  not  be  distracted  with  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  matters,  it  la 
•uggested  that  the  research  program  be  es- 
tablished under  an  Assistant  Director  for  Re- 
search In  the  Natural  Sciences  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
research  programs  and  for  other  activities 
directly  related  to  the  research  program 
functions.  It  is  further  recommended  that  a 
Chief  Scientist  be  appointed  to  direct  the 
natural  history  research  activities  and  the 
natural  hutory  research  staff  The  Chief  Sci- 
entist would  report  Immediately  to  the  As- 
sistant Director 

The  Assistant  Director  to  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  research  program  Is  as- 
signed, should  be  a  scientist,  thoroughly  con- 
versant   with    the    general    concepts    of    the 


blghorrksheep  In  the  southwest  but  compeU-      problems  to  l>e  encountered.  He  should  have 


tlon  with  man  for  ancestral  watering  places 
offers  a  solution  for  the  preservation  of  that 
species 

The    discovery    of    the    differences    In    the 
C:»uae3   for   large-scale   Invasion   of   mountain 


experience  In  working  with  other  sclentlsU 
and  with  research  programs,  and  be  knowl- 
edgeable In  administrative  techniques  In- 
volved In  reviewing,  developing,  and  manag- 
ing   scientific    programs.    He   must,   partlcu- 


meadows  above  7  500  feet  by  lodgepole  pine      i»^iy.  recognize  and  be  sympathetic  with  the 


In  the  nutloniU  pirks  of  the  High  Sierra, 
and  for  the  excessive  Invasion  by  forest  on 
the  floor  of  Yosemlte  Valley  at  4  000  feet 
should  suggest  reasonable  meth.idg  of  man- 
agement for  preserving  these  meadows 

Other  examples  crf  research  accomplished 
cou;d  be  cited  but  the  Committee  considers 
that  the  amount  Is  t<x>  little,  the  problems 
solved  are  too  few  and  the  need  Is  too  great 
for  the  status  of  research  in  natural  history 
In  t.'ie  national  parka  to  remain  In  its  pre«ent 
anemic  condition 

ORGANIZATtON   OF  A   RESEARCH    P«OG«AM 

It  Is  Of  the  utmost  Importance  that  a  re- 
search program  In  the  natural  sciences  be 
inaugurated  In  the  National  Park  Service  and 
integrated  smoothly  Into  the  continuing 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Service  in  such 
a  w.iy  as  to  Insure  that  the  reHulu  of  such  a 
program  will  be  utilized  in  the  declslon- 
maHlng  process  of  operational  management. 
.\  research  program  will  provide  the  param- 
eters and  guidelines  for  operation  Its  role 
in  the  National  Park  Service  should  not  be 
simply  an  advisory  function  It  ahould  be  a 
line  responsibility  In  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice organization 

The  research  organization  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  ahould  be  distinct  from 
administration  and  the  operational  manage- 
ment organization  Management  criteria  for 
a  research  program  are  not  identical  with 
thoae  for  operational  functions,  they  differ 
at  headquarters  as  well  as  In  the  field  Re- 
search contract  review  and  negotiation  are 
not  the  same  as  with  construction  contracts 
Research  field  personnel  cannot  fulfill  their 
assignments  effectively  under  the  same  per- 
sonnel management  policies  as  are  most  satis- 
factory for  maintenance  personnel 

In  the  final  analysis  the  success  of  a  re- 
search program  In  the  National  Park  Service 
will  depend  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  In- 
dividuals who  have  the  responsibility  for 
planning,  managing  and  executing  this  ac- 
tivity In  order  to  bring  the  necessary  sclen- 
llflc  knowledge  and  Judgment  to  bear  upon 
the  research  problema  confronting  the  Park 
Service,  and  in  order  that  the  research  pro- 
gram may  achieve  rapport  with  the  scientific 
community  at  large,  the  scientific  personnel 
must  be  of  the  highest  professional  quality. 
As  a  line  responsibility  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  re- 
search program  In  natural  science  will  In- 
volve a  heavy  administrative  burden  Not 
only  will  the  development^  review,  and  man- 


Importance  of  freedom  of  action  which  sci- 
entific Investigation  requires 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  nu- 
cleus of  highly  competent  scientists  be 
assembled  In  the  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  primarily  to  develop  a 
research  program  In  natural  hUtory.  and  to 
determine  the  exact  extent  and  nature  of 
the  research  problems  confronting  the  parks 
with  an  assessment  of  priorities  to  be  pur- 
sued This  nucleus  should  comprise  at  least 
10  Individuals  Including  the  present  staff. 
Increases  In  staff,  together  with  field  per- 
sonnel, should  be  based  on  the  conclusions 
of  thu  central  group,  and  be  determined 
by  It 

Since  the  research  problenvs  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  Involve  complex 
biological  and  physical  situations,  emphasis 
ahould  be  placed  on  selecting  scientists  for 
the  directing  staff  who  have  broad  com- 
petence in  their  fields  rather  than  merely 
specialists  In  particular  areas  or  problems 
Specialists,  where  necessary,  may  be  sought 
when  the  problems  of  the  parks  are  further 
defined 

Since  the  research  program  will  directly 
relate  to  operational  management  policies 
of  the  national  parks,  the  research  program 
In  natural  history  In  the  National  Park 
Service  should  be  mlsslon-orlented;  that  Is. 
It  should  be  concerned  with  the  problems 
Involved  In  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
features  of  a  park,  their  restoration,  where 
nece.^ary  and  possible,  and  the  development 
of  sound  Information  for  the  Interpretation 
of  the  parks  to  the  Interested  public  The 
scientific  Investigators  must,  however,  be  free 
to  pursue  experiments  which  are  In  their 
Judgment  the  most  promising  within  th' 
defined  areas  of  the  mission. 

The  National  Park  Service  should  not  at- 
tempt to  Include  on  Its  natural  history  staff 
competence  for  every  type  of  problem  re- 
quiring mlsslon-orlented  research  Problems 
s{>eclallzed  In  nature,  the  soUitlon  for  which 
may  be  anticipated  within  a  limited  perUxl 
of  time  (one  to  five  yearst,  lend  themselvei 
to  contractual  arrangements  for  the  needed 
research 

The  permanent  research  staff  In  natural 
history  of  the  National  Park  Service  should 
be  set  up  with  the  following  criteria  In  mind 

It  should  Include  personnel  of  high  scien- 
tific and  administrative  ability  qualified  to 
plan  and  direct  a  natural  history  Inventory 
of  the  national  parks,   to  assess  the  nature 
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of  the  research  problems  encountered  In  each 
park  and  assign  priority  to  the  study  and  so- 
lution of  these  problems;  to  deveolp  and  di- 
rect a  Service  capability  to  conduct  research 
on  problems  of  long-term  duration,  common 
to  multiple  areas  and  Involving  Interdisci- 
plinary study:  to  review,  approve,  and  coordi- 
nate proposed  research  In  national  parka  by 
independent  Investigators;  and  to  negotiate 
and  manage  research  contracts  for  mlsslon- 
orlented  projects  of  specific  problems  of  finite 
duration  In  which  the  best  competence  avail- 
able Is  outside  the  Service. 

It  should  be  clearly  realized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  by  the  Park  Service 
that  the  results  of  research  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted nor  prejudged.  The  results  may  not 
always  be  pleasant.  They  may  indicate  that  a 
facility  should  not  have  been  built,  that  a 
road  should  have  been  routed  another  way, 
that  visitors  Into  a  particular  region  should 
not  be  encoiu-aged  in  large  numbers  and  with- 
out control.  It  may  even  Indicate  that  a  par- 
ticular park  has  deteriorated  ao  far  that  It 
can  never  be  returned  to  Its  former  state.  It 
Is  the  very  Integrity  of  these  conclusions, 
however,  that  this  Committee  feels  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  management  prob- 
lems of  our  national  parks. 

An  Important  element  of  research  activity 
Is  the  line  of  communication  between  those 
directing  and  managing  the  program  in 
Washington  and  those  executing  the  re- 
search. During  the  course  of  the  Committee's 
Investigations,  two  occasions  were  discovered 
In  which  research  reports  submitted  by  field 
naturalists  were  either  held  in  the  regional 
ofllce  and  not  forwarded  to  Washington  or 
were  misdirected  upon  arrival  In  the  Wash- 
ington office.  Examples  were  noted  of  research 
activities  conducted  by  Independent  research- 
ers In  national  parks  about  which  the  Wash- 
ington Office  was  uninformed.  Regional 
offices  have  negotiated  research  contracts 
without  authorization  by  or  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  Washington  Office.  In  some  in- 
stances, duplication  of  research  efforts  re- 
sulted or  low-prlorlty  projects  were  sup- 
ported. In  order  to  prevent  such  occurrences 
communication  between  research  personnel 
should  be  direct  from  field  to  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Scientist.  Regional  offices  serve  as  use- 
ful supporting  services  to  field  research  activ- 
ities, but  the  direction  of  the  professional 
scientific  research  program  should  center  on 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Scientist. 

The  National  Park  Service  should  Immedi- 
ately seek  authority  to  hire  the  Chief  Scien- 
tist and  bis  top  scientific  staff  at  the  highest 
possible  salary  levels  (OSlS).  The  Service 
should  also  seek  authority  to  hire  research 
personnel  under  excepted  positions  where 
necessary.  This  authority  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  problem  of  securing  adequate  re- 
search staff  and  would  permit  utilization  of 
personnel  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time 
(one  to  three  years)  from  universities  and 
other  non-governmental  organizations. 

Policies  of  rotation  of  field  research  per- 
sonnel should  be  developed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  the  Individual  sufficient  time 
In  a  location  to  accomplish  effective  research 
and  yet  not  be  excluded  from  appropriate 
professional  opportunities  and  advancement. 
These  policies  should  take  Into  account  also 
the  Importance  that  must  be  placed  up)on 
continuing  familiarity  with  developments  in 
the  fields  of  science.  Field  research  personnel 
should  have  the  Important  benefit  of  asso- 
ciation and  regular  contact  with  those  plan- 
ning and  administering  the  program  in 
Washington  and  should  be  encouraged  also 
to  participate  In  scientific  gatherings  and 
meetings  within  their  respective  disciplines 
and  to  exchange  their  results  within  the 
scientific  community.  Finally,  research  per- 
sonnel should  be  encouraged  to  Improve  their 
capmbllltles  by  further  study,  and  should 
be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  govern- 
ment assignments  or  scholarships  for  such 
purposes. 

Research  in  natural  history  conducted  by 


the  National  Park  Service  should  be  of  such 
quality  that  the  results  eire  worthy  of  pub- 
lication and  provision  should  be  made  for 
prompt  publication  either  in  established 
journals  or  publications  sponsored  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  It  Is  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  the  results  of  research  be  pub- 
lished. The  policy  of  publication  will  be  an 
element  in  attracting  to  the  research  staff 
qualified  scientists  who  will  find  through 
this  means  one  method  of  participating  in 
the  scientific  community;  and  the  research 
publications  will  play  an  important  part 
In  developing  the  interpretation  program  of 
the  Service.  It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  not  all  research  results  will  be  of 
a  publishable  nature,  particularly  studies 
conducted  on  specific  operational  problems 
through  which  a  problem  is  solved  but  little 
new  knowledge  is  gained. 

Facilities  to  support  research  may  be  re- 
quired In  connection  with  some  of  the  na- 
tional parks.  Although  much  field  work  can 
be  conducted  satisfactorily  without  a  near- 
by laboratory  some  research  projects  are 
made  more  productive  by  or  actually  re- 
quire a  readily  accessible  field  laboratory 
with  supporting  living  accommodations  for 
the  research  personnel. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  research  facility  the  follow- 
ing criteria  are  pertinent : 

It  should  be  established  and  controlled 
by  the  National  Park  Service;  it  should  not 
duplicate  facilities  conveniently  available  to 
Independent  Investigators  or  the  National 
Park  Service  personnel  elsewhere;  It  should 
be  located  In  park  areas  already  zoned  for 
facilities  and  not  In  a  natural  area;  It  should 
be  as  simple  and  Inconspicuous  as  its  pur- 
poses permit.  Wherever  possible,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  desirability  of 
constructing  research  centers  outside  the 
limits  of  a  park.  Some  of  these  might  be  sup- 
ported, administered  and  lued  Jointly  with 
other  agencies  or  organizations. 

Interpretation  of  the  National  Parks  is 
closely  associated  with  the  research  pro- 
gram In  natural  history  as  well  as  with  the 
operational  management.  Through  Its  In- 
terpretation program  the  National  Park 
Service  presents  the  natural  features  of  the 
parks  In  their  historic  setting.  To  do  this 
adequately  requires  the  information  devel- 
oped by  the  research  program  and  requires 
also  methods  and  facilities  for  presenting 
the  data  to  the  public  and  a  staff  qualified 
to  serve  as  Interpreters  of  the  Information 
and  its  significance.  During  the  summer 
months  members  of  the  Interpretive  staff  are 
fully  occupied  in  that  activity;  at  other  times 
of  the  year  they  could  assume  other  duties 
which  might  well  Include,  for  those  Indi- 
viduals interested  and  qualified,  assignment 
to  research  duties  or  participation  in  field 
research.  The  Conunlttee  believes  that  in- 
terpretive personnel  should  be  organized  sep- 
arately from  the  research  personnel  in  natu- 
ral history  but  well  integrated  with  it. 
Although  depending  on  the  natural  history 
research  staff  for  information  within  its  com- 
petency, the  interpretive  staff  should  be  well 
grounded  In  science  and  skilled  in  modern 
techniques  and  media  of  dissemination  of 
information  to  the  public. 

Greater  use  of  the  parks  will  involve  deeper 
penetration  Into  the  areas  adjacent  to  fa- 
cilities and  access  roads.  The  Committee 
notes  that  today  only  about  five  percent  of 
park  users  penetrate  farther  than  one-half 
a  mile  from  the  facilities  and  access  routes. 
Heavier  use  of  tlie  national  parks  indicates 
a  larger  and  deeper  penetration  and.  if  this 
occurs  without  Impairing  the  parks,  it  will 
have  to  be  done.  In  large  part  though  not  ex- 
clusively, on  a  guided  basis.  Such  guiding 
should  be  Included  with  Interpretive  activi- 
ties. Therefore,  the  size  of  the  Interpretive 
staff  In  some  of  the  parks  areas  will  have  to 
be  greatly  Increased. 


The  Committee  believes  that  the  overall 
role  Emd  Importance  of  research  in  natural 
history  in  the  proper  preservation,  restora- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  national  parks 
Is  a  subject  which  could  profitably  receive 
continued  attention  by  the  Advisory  Board 
of  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Btiildings 
and  Monuments.'*  The  Committee  believes 
also  that  a  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
should  be  established  to  advise  the  Assistant 
Director  of  Research  in  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  the  Chief  Scientist  on  such  overall  policy 
matters  in  natural  history  as  may  require 
attention. 

In  addition,  ad  hoc  scientific  advisory  com- 
mittees for  individual  parks  are  useful.  Such 
committees  would  consist  of  Individuals 
familiar  with  the  particular  region  and  with 
special  competence  In  the  area  In  which  the 
particular  research  problems  might  fall. 

Financial  support-  is  a  limiting  factor  in 
determining  the  extent  of  any  program.  The 
Committee  has  considered  the  problem  of 
how  much  money  could  Justifiably  be  devoted 
to  supporting  research  In  the  national  parks. 
To  determine  the  cost  of  meeting  the  research 
needs  of  each  park  and  arriving  in  this  way 
at  a  sum  total  was  net  considered  by  the 
Committee  to  be  feasible  at  this  time.  An 
examination,  however,  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriations for  comparable  bureaus  dis- 
closed the  following: 

The  dollars  devoted  to  research  and  de- 
velopment and  scientific  Information  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  whole  ranged 
from  10  to  12  percent  of  the  total  appro- 
priation In  the  years  1960,  1961  and  1962. 
for  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  about  3 
percent  and  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce from  9.8  to  24  percent  (Table  I).  The 
figures  for  comparable  Services  or  Bureaus 
within  these  Departments  show  the  National 
Park  Service  was  next  to  the  lowest,  with 
less  than  one  percent  of  Its  annual  appro- 
priations devoted  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  fact,  the  percentage  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  substantially  behind 
the  percentage  (2,8%)  of  the  gross  national 
product  devoted  to  research  and  development 


"  The  Advisory  Board  of  National  Parks 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments  was 
established  under  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
in  1935  (Section  3).  Briefly  the  Act  states 
that  an  Advisory  Board  will  be  established 
to  advise  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  matters  concerning  National 
Parks  and  the  preservation,  conservation, 
and  restoration  of  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments.  The  Advisory  Board  con- 
sists of  II  persons  representing  competence 
in  the  fields  of  history,  archeology,  archi- 
tecture and  human  geography.  The  term  of 
appointment  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  by  administrative 
decision  has  been  set  so  that  several  posi- 
tions rotate  each  year.  As  of  June  1963,  the 
Board  was  composed  of  the  following  indi- 
viduals: 

Harold  P.  Fabin,  Chairman,  (Former  Di- 
rector of  Utah  State  Parks) 

Stanley  A.  Cain,  Vice  Chairman,  (Chair- 
man. Department  of  Conservation,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan) 

E.  B.  Dansen,  Jr.,  Secretary,  (Director,  Mu- 
seum of  Northern  Arizona) 

Afrs.  N.  S.  Dry/oos,  (Wife  of  the  late  Pub- 
Usher  of  New  York  Times) 

Dt.  Melville  B.  Grosvenor,  (President,  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society) 

Dr.  John  A.  Krout,  (Director  of  History, 
Arizona  State  University) 

Afr.  Sigurd  F.  Olson,  (Author) 

Mr.  Earl  H.  Reed,  (Architect)  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects 

Dr.  R.  G.  Sproul,  (President  Emeritus,  Uni- 
versity of  California) 

Dr.  W.  E.  Stegner,  (Director  of  Creative 
Writing   Institute,   Stanford   University) 

Dr.  R.  L.  Steams,  (Citizens  Committee  on 
Modem  Courts,  Inc.) 
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It  la  MsenUai  in  future  research  approprla- 
tlona  and  ailocaUoaa  withla  t^e  Natiuoal 
Park  Sarvlce.  wtuch  Includea  archeology,  iua- 
tory.  Interpretation,  l^indacipe  design  una 
architecture,  that  aatuxal  hiatory  reaeArch 
bm  glvan  support  commenaurate  with  the  ex- 
tent of  th«  laad  la  the  uatloual  parka,  the 
uaa  of  these  Landa,  the  preservaUun  of  na- 
tional parks  In  the  overall  ay&tem  and  the 
key  position  of  natural  hutory  in  the  preaer- 
vatlon,  restoraUon  and  Interpretation  of  the 
parks. 

The  money  spent  on  research  and  deveiop- 
ment  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  IMJ 
amounted  to  one  cent  per  visitor,  or  0  8  cent 
per  acre. 


or    TH«    NATIONAL    PABKS    ST    aciahmsTS 
r>>B    BASIC    BBSBABCX 

Although  the  word  •research"  ices  not 
appear  in  the  National  Park  Service  Act  of 
1»1«.  when  new  parka  were  created  their  use 
by  scientists  was  soon  advocated  In  1902.  an 
ItJTttatlon  to  so  use  them  was  specifically  in- 
cluded In  the  .\ct  establishing  Crater  Lake 
National  Park. 

Outside  Institutions,  recognizing  the  value 
of  these  areas  for  research,  accepted  the 
Service's  tnvlutlon  In  1914,  the  University 
of  CaUfomlA  began  in  Yosemlte  the  first  of 
its  series  of  scientific  monographs  and 
•better  pubtlcatioos  on  the  ecology  of  west- 
ern national  parks  and  monumcnta. 


In  1917.  the  annual  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  stated: 

"It  la  our  hope  to  encourage  the  general 
use  of  all  parks  as  fields  for  sclenuflc  study  ' 

The  list  of  publications  and  rep<jrts  ap- 
pended to  this  report  demoiutratea  the  re- 
search which  has  resulted  from  this  encour- 
agement 

The  mlaslon  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service 
Is  to  preserve  and  i-onserve  the  national  parks 
fi  r  the  prop«T  enjoyment  of  them  by  their 
owners,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  future  generations  Research  rarrted  on 
by  the  National  Park  Service  should  be  gov- 
erned primarily   by  this  mission. 

National  Parks  are.  hrroever.  more  than 
areas  of  :mp<.irtance  for  the  aesthetic,  spirit- 
ual, Inspirational  and  educational  values  lii- 
he.-ent  in  their  physiographic  and  biological 
features  They  are  Irreplaceable  natural  lab- 
oratories m  which  sclenuflc  studies  can  be 
carried  out  which  would  not  be  p<jeslble  In 
even  the  most  elaborate  and  conventional 
mail-made  ;ab^>ratory  la  the  naUonal  parks 
It  18  p.jsaible  to  stuJy  the  structure.  Interrela- 
tions and  behavior  of  biological  communities, 
discover  how  thpy  are  adapted  to  their  on- 
vfronment  and  compare  them  with  the  artifi- 
cial communities  elsewhere  created  by  the 
clearings,  drainage,  and  contamln.'jtlon.  and 
by  the  Introduction  of  ekotic  animals  and 
planu  by  man.  They  offer  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  long-term  ecological  studies  diffi- 


cult If  not  ImpoMlble  to  oondtict  elsewhere. 
Such  studies  tjy  unlverMty  scientists  and  In- 
dependent Investigators  should  be  systemati- 
cally eooouraged  by  the  NaUonal  Park  Serv- 
ice. For  example.  Isle  Boyale  National  Park 
U  an  area  with  a  nearly  undisturbed  balance 
of  plants  and  animals  Including  moose, 
wolves,  and  beaver;  It  Is  an  unrivaled  labora- 
tory In  which  to  learn  the  role  played  by  each 
species  In  an  ecological  system  and  by  com- 
parison with  other  areas  to  learn  the  effect 
of  man  on  the  land  and  the  living  things 
which  Inhabit  It. 

The  NaUonal  Parks  contain  unique  or 
nearly  unique  planU  and  animals  which  may 
be  of  great  scientific  Importance. 

The  thermophilic  algae  and  other  orga- 
nisms In  hot  springs  offer  challenging  ques- 
Uons  of  a  fundamental  character.  What  ar- 
counts  for  their  ability  to  survive  at  tem- 
peratures considerably  above  those  which  are 
lethal  tor  most  organisms?  The  blind  fish 
and  other  organisms  In  Mammoth  Cave  and 
other  blind  organisms  In  Carlsbad  Caverns 
raise  another  series  of  questions  which  are 
basic  to  the  problem  of  evoluUon  and  the 
loss  of  organs  through  disuse.  Can  natural 
selection  account  for  the  origin  of  these 
creatures  or  are  principles  at  work  with  which 
we  are  111  acquainted? 

The  genus  Trlpsaeum  has  become  Impor- 
tant In  malxe  (Zea  Maya)   breeding,  and  the 
discovery  that  T  /loridanum  hybridizes  read- 
ily  with   maize   and   producee   highly   fertile 
hybrids  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
In  Trfpsaciim  as  a  source  of  breeding  materl.i! 
The  University  of  IlUnols  has  three  men  de- 
voting virtually  all  their  time  to  research  on 
hydrlds  of  maize  and  Trlpsaeum,  much  of  it 
on  hybrids  between  maize  and  T.  floridaum 
T    fioridanum  occurs  In  the  Everglades  Na- 
Uonal    Park;     and     Dr      Paul     Mangelsdorf 
"dean"  of  students  of  the  genrtlcs  of  maize 
has  this  to  say: 

T  fioridanum  is  confined  to  southern 
Florida  and  Its  natural  habitats  are  cun- 
stanUy  being  encroached  upon  by  the  con- 
struction of  residential  areas,  highways,  and 
alrporu  I  first  collected  this  species  besides  n 
shell  road  Just  south  of  Homestead.  When  I 
ooked  for  It  there  again  last  Stepember  the 
road  bad  been  paved  and  the  Trtpaacum  had 
disappeared.  It  la  still  to  be  found  In  empty 
lots  In  Homestead  and  Indeed  as  far  nortii 
as  Coral  Qablea  but  these  empty  lots  wUl 
eventually  be  built  on  and  the  Trlpjocn"! 
will  be  destroyed.  All  of  these  facts  point  to 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  the  Ever- 
glades NaUonal  Park.  IX  for  no  other  reajion 
than  to  preserve  this  grass  which  Is  related 
to  maize,  and  which  Is  an  endemic  to  the 
southern  f>art  of  Florida.  I  suspect  that  the 
Everglades  National  Park  has  other  en- 
demics which  are  of  botanlcaJ  Interest  but 
probably  none  Is  so  closely  related  to 
America's  principal  fi>od  plant,  corn." 

Glaciers  In  the  Cascade  Mountains  lue 
advancln,j  in  contrast  to  the  steady  reUeat  c  f 
those  almost  everywhere  el*e  In  the  world. 
Including  glaciers  In  Olympic  National  Park 
A  comparaUve  study  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  those  of  nearby 
Olympic  National  Park  might  contribute  ti 
our  understanding  of  the  mechanics  cf 
giaclatlon  and   the   Pleistocene  era. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  still 
serves  as  a  cUaalc  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  geologic  history  of  the  formiiUon  of  Uus 
continent.  The  Grand  Tetons  and  Jackson 
Hole  form  one  of  the  finest  examples  Ui  the 
world  of  blockfault  mountain  building,  ex- 
[KMlng  a  very  fine  geologic  sequence  from 
Precambrlan  to  Mesozolc  Glacier  NaUonal 
Park  presents  an  squally  fine  example  of 
uverthrust  faulting. 

The  temperate  rain  forest  of  Olympic  Park 
the  subtropical  Everglades,  the  desert  flora  of 
Big  Bend  National  Park  provide  nearly 
unique  situations  for  ecological  studies. 

F'T  thi.«e  Interested  In  the  vulcanology  of 
the  Padflc  Bsaln.  Lasaen  Volcaidc  Park  and 
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Hawaii  Volcanoes  contain  some  of  the  most 
active  volcanic  regions  In  the  northern  west- 
ern hemisphere. 

Cllmatologlcal  Investigations  Involving  the 
jieysers  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  are  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Atmospheric  Service 
Research  Center  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York;  ecological  and  geological  studies 
are  being  conducted  at  Mammoth  Cave;  and 
^larlologlcal  studies  In  McKlnley  National 
Park. 

The  narrow,  deep,  well-watered  gorge  of 
McKlttrlck  Canyon,  a  part  of  Carlsbad  Cav- 
erns National  Park  In  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains, otters  a  striking  contrast  to  the  desert 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  terrain.  In  this 
narrow  canyon,  scientists  have  found  an  as- 
sociation of  plants  and  animals  which  repre- 
sent a  relic  from  the  Pleistocene  era.  More 
than  20  species  of  Insecte  new  to  science  have 
been  discovered;  four  of  them  belong  to  new 
genera  and  It  is  likely  that  more  new  species, 
both  plant  and  animal,  exist  there.  An  abun- 
dance of  small  and  uncommon  reptiles  has 
been  discovered.  McKlttrlck  Canyon  offers  to 
the  biologist  an  opportunity  to  study  an  un- 
usual example  of  evolution,  and  the  ecologi- 
cal relations  of  organisms  carried  over  from 
ancient  Umes. 

The  Isolated,  hlgh-altltude  valley  of  Para- 
dise Park  In  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
has  been  virtually  unmolested  ecologically 
since  the  last  glacial  epoch.  Many  situations 
like  McKlttrlck  Canyon  and  the  valley  of 
Paradise  Park  exist  In  the  national  parks  and 
offer  the  biologist  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  Interrelations  of  plants,  animals  and  their 
habitat  unmodified  and  undisturbed  by  man. 
rhey  are  rapidly  disappearing  elsewhere.  This 
Is  not  the  place  to  list  all  the  opportunlUes 
for  research  In  the  national  parks.  They  are 
numerous  and  fundamental  and  range  widely 
In  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

The  Committee  urges  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice encourage  research  actlvlUes  by  In- 
dependent Investigators  In  these  and  other 
fields  In  the  national  parka.  There  are  op- 
portunities available  that  will  Increase  gen- 
eral scientific  knowledge  and  provide  Insight 
Into  bab.c  scientific  questions.  The  Commit- 
tee does  not  believe  that  the  Park  Service 
Itself  should  engage  extensively  In  such  re- 
search actlvlUes,  however.  There  are  sufficient 
reeearch  problems  directly  related  to  park 
management  questions  to  absorb  most  of  the 
efforts  which  can  appropriately  be  dlrecUy 
supported  by  the  Park  Service.  The  Com- 
mittee feels  that  Independent  research  con- 
ducted In  the  national  parks  should  be  car- 
ried out  with  the  full  knowledge  and  p>ermla- 
Blon  of  the  Service  and  that  cooperation 
between  Park  Service  research  personnel  and 
Independent  research  personnel  should  be 
encouraged.  Independent  researchers  should 
realize  that  the  Park  Service,  with  Its  re8p>on- 
slbl'ltles  to  preserve  the  parks  and  to  make 
them  available  to  the  public,  must  exercise 
Its  respons'blUty  to  Insure  that  no  research 
activity  Is  harmful  to  the  parks  nor  Inter- 
feres with  the  preservation  of  natural  con- 
ditions and  public  enjoyment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Park  Service  must  honor  the  basic 
freedom  of  the  independent  Investigator  to 
pursue  his  objectives,  within  the  limits  of 
these    responsibilities,   without   Interference. 

Furthermore,  the  Park  Service  should 
avoid  Interference  vrtth  Independent  research 
which  has  been  authorized  within  the  parks. 
Recently.  In  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park, 
a  beetle  study  plot  In  the  cave  vras  severely 
damaged  when  workmen.  Improving  the  visi- 
tor access  In  another  area  of  the  cave. 
dumped  rubble  and  boulders  down  a  shaft 
directly  above  the  study  plot.  Similarly,  In 
.'Shenandoah  National  Park  a  mammal  study 
plot,  without  warning,  was  bulldozed  Into  a 
new  campsite  area. 

The  Park  Service  should  make  every  effort 
to  support  and  acconunodate  Independent 
research  effort,  and  should  recognize  that 
basic  research  of  this  kind  will  enhance  the 
importance  of  the  national  parka  and  will 


contrlbutfl  to  the  Interpretatlonal  functlona 
of  the  Service  and  to  our  national  scientific 
effort. 

Closely  related  to  the  tise  of  the  national 
parka  for  basic  research  Is  their  use  for 
teaching  and  for  research  by  advanced  stu- 
dents. The  Committee  believes  that  there  is 
considerable  opportunity  for  advanced  stu- 
dents to  engage  In  research  problems  In  the 
national  parks.  The  National  Park  Service 
has  engaged  In  a  program  part  of  which  was 
directed  towards  this  purpose:  the  Student 
Conservation  Program.  TTiese  efforts  have 
demonstrated  that  such  advanced  student 
training  can  be  beneficial  to  the  park  and 
to  the  Individual.  The  concept  of  cost-shar- 
ing by  the  Park  Service  and  Interested  private 
capital  In  the  Student  Conservation  Program 
might  offer  an  arrangement  which  would  well 
serve  the  Park  Service  needs  In  research 
staff  at  the  field  assistant  level  and  might 
reduce  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  num- 
ber of  Individuals  required  throughout  the 
entire  year  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
Park  Service. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  Committee  has  stated  that  in  Its 
opinion  the  National  Park  Service  must  man- 
age to  some  degree  the  lands  which  fall 
within  the  NaUonal  Park  System.  The  Com- 
mittee has  stated  further  that  the  manage- 
ment of  any  enterprise  cannot  be  effective 
unless  the  objectives  of  the  enterprise  are 
clearly  defined  and  well  understood,  and 
plans  are  devised  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
Uves. 

Plans  must  be  based  on  information  of 
the  resources  (Inventory)  of  the  activity,  on 
Its  problems,  and  on  Its  relation  with  other 
similar  activities;  and  they  must  be  Imple- 
mented by  adequate  and  competent  p>erson- 
nel,  properly  organized,  motivated,  and 
supported  financially. 

Research  Is  an  essenUal  part  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  above  and  Its  use  a  necessity 
In  each  of  the  steps.  These  elementary  prin- 
ciples apply  to  the  national  parks  as  well  as 
to  a  business  or  any  other  organized  activity. 

The  Committee  has  based  Its  recommenda- 
tions on  these  considerations,  as  well  as  on 
Its  acquaintance  with  the  parks  and  their 
problems  and  begs  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1,  The  objectives  or  purposes  of  each  na- 
tional park  should  be  defined. 

Comment:  Each  naUonal  park  was  estab- 
lished because  of  the  potential  esthetic,  edu- 
cational, scientific  and  cultural  values  of  its 
natural  history  and/or  Its  human  history. 
The  features  of  a  park  which  make  the 
values  possible  of  attainment  should  be 
carefully  defined  to  serve  as  the  basts  for 
operational  management.  They  should  be 
preserved  and  restored,  where  necessary,  and 
provisions  made  for  their  proper  enjoyment 
and  use  by  the  people.  The  objectives  should 
exclude  the  use  of  the  national  parks  for 
amusement  or  such  mass  recreation  as  re- 
quires elaborate  facilities  or  extensive  and/ 
or  artificial  modification  of  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  a  park.  Tlie  Committee  endorses,  in 
this  respect,  the  conclusion  of  the  report: 
"Wildlife  Management  In  the  National 
Parks."  Zoning  of  a  national  park  Into,  for 
example,  natural  undisturbed  areas,  natural- 
istic areas,  public  use  areas  and  Park  Serv- 
ice facility  areas  Is  suggested. 

2.  Inventory  and  mapping  of  the  natural 
history  resources  of  each  park  should  be 
made. 

Comment:  Such  an  Inventory  should  cover 
the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  Include 
information  on  topography,  geology,  climate, 
water  regime,  soil  types,  flora  and  fauna  and 
natural  communities.  Mapping,  including 
aerial  maps,  should  cover  species  distribu- 
tions, natural  communities,  land  use,  arche- 
ology and  such  other  mappable  features  as 
may  be  of  Importance  In  the  park. 

An  Inventory  serves  aa  a  basis  for  judging 
changes,  good  or  bCMl,  In  the  condlUon  of  a 


park,  supplies  the  information  necessary  for 
Interpreting  the  area  to  the  public,  and  Is 
essenUal  for  proper  operational  management, 
as  well  as  for  further  research. 

3.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between 
administration,  operational  management, 
and  research  management. 

Comment:  Research  Is  essential  to  solve 
problems  of  operational  management  wheth- 
er the  latter  concerns  preservation,  restora- 
tion. Interpretation  or  the  use  of  the  parks 
by  the  public.  Administration,  the  manage- 
ment of  research  and  the  management  of 
operations  require  somewhat  different  though 
well  recognized  administrative  procedures. 
In  most  situations,  the  following  steps  are 
involved: 

1 1  IdentificaOon  and  definition  of  the 
problems  or  sltuaUon; 

2)  Research,  or  fact  finding,  based  on  ob- 
servation and  'or  experimentation; 

3)  Administrative  action  which  involves 
decision  on  a  course  of  action,  grounded  on 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  re- 
search and  such  other  considerations  as  may 
be  Involved;    and 

4)  Operational  management,  which  means 
the  Implementation  of  the  decisions  by  the 
appropriate  operational  division. 

4.  A  permanent.  Independent,  and  Identi- 
fiable research  unit  should  be  established 
within  the  National  Park  Service  to  conduct 
and  supervise  research  in  natural  history 
in  the  national  parks,  and  to  serve  as  con- 
sultant on  natural  history  problems  for  the 
entire  NaUonal  Park  System. 

Comment:  In  order  to  maintain  objec- 
tivity, the  principal  reeearch  organization 
should  be  independent  of  operational  man- 
agement. It  should  provide  knowledge  which 
would  allow  predictions  of  the  consequences 
of  alternate  lines  o."  action  or  inaction.  Close 
liaison  should  be  maintained  between  the 
research  unit  and  the  administrative  and 
operating  divisions  In  order  that  the  results 
of  research  may  be  adequately  applied.  All 
branches  of  the  service  should  psirOclpate 
fully  in  Identifying  problems  and  in  pre- 
paring programs  and  budgets  for  research. 
The  research  staff  should  have  complete  free- 
dom In  the  execuUon  of  an  approved  re- 
search program.  In  evaluating  the  results, 
In  reporting  the  findings  and  in  making 
recommendations  based  on  the  findings 
There  should  be  free  communication  on  re- 
search ideas  and  research  accomplishment 
from  anywhere  In  the  National  Park  Service 
to  and  from  the  top  research  staff.  Provision 
should  be  made  to  enable  the  research  staff 
to  maintain  close  association  with  other 
scientists. 

5.  The  research  unit  in  natural  history  in 
the  National  Park  Service  should  be  orga- 
nized as  a  line  arrangement  with  an  "As- 
sistant Director  for  Research  in  the  Natural 
Sciences"  repwrtlng  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Comment:  A  nucleus  of  highly  competent 
scientists  headed  by  a  Chief  Scientist  should 
be  assembled  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  This  nucleus  should 
comprise  at  least  10  individuals — Including 
the  present  staff.  The  scientific  group  In 
Washington  should  be  supported  by  an  ap- 
propriate staff  of  natural  history  specialists 
available  for  field  assignments  and  other  re- 
search. The  committee  emphasizes  that  qual- 
ity is  more  Important  than  numbers  and  that 
a  selective  and  flexible  approach  to  research 
problems  Is  likely  to  be  most  profitable  in 
the  long  term.  Field  research  personnel 
should  report  directly  to  the  Washington 
staff,  and  should  be  administered  by  per- 
sonnel management  policies  compatible  with 
their  responsibilities. 

6.  Most  of  the  research  by  the  National 
Park  Service  shovild  be  mission -oriented. 

Comment:  The  National  Park  Service 
should  direct  Its  in-service  research  mainly 
toward  the  problems  involved  In  the  preser- 
vation   and 'or   restoration    of   the   national 
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parks  lor  (be  erthetlc,  educatloa&l  and  acl- 
•nttfle  values  aad  toward  tbe  adequate  la- 
frpretfcUon  of  Uieae  value*.  The  •oluUon 
of  Kxne  ol  the  prohlema  may  extend  beyoad 
Um  ooQvenUoQal  bounds  oX  natural  hUtory 
kJMt  involve,  at  least  temporarily,  contribu- 
tions by.  ft>r  example,  economitta.  social  scl- 
•nUat*.  and  engineers.  The  problem  should 
be  emphasized  and  aaalstance  for  Its  solution 
sought  wherever  competence  may  be  lound. 
When  appropriate,  mlaslon-orlented  research 
should  be  carried  out  on  a  conu-act  basis  with 
universities  or  private  rese.^rch  organizations 

7.  The  Nauonal  Park  Service  ahould  itself 
plan  and  administer  its  own  mlaslon-ur:ented 
research  program  directed  toward  the  preser- 
vation, restoration,  and  mterpretati jn  of  the 
national  parlu. 

Comment  The  mission  of  the  Service  In 
the  preservation  of  the  total  environmetit  :s 
a  unique  reeponslbUlty.  The  research  pro- 
gram necessary  to  support  this  objective  Is 
of  a  scope  and  character  different  from  that 
of  any  other  Institution  or  land  management 
agency.  The  Service  must  Lheref<jre  accept 
the  reepoaslbtuty  for  the  planr^lng.  admln- 
tatratlon  and  conduct  of  lu  own  research 
program.  While  it  may.  and  Is  encouraged 
to  utilize  the  speclallaed  services  of  other 
agencies  and  Institutions,  it  cannot  abrogate 
Its  reapoQslbllltles  for  the  direction  and  ex- 
ecution of  its  own  missluu-orlented  research 
program. 

8.  Research  should  be  designed  to  antic- 
ipate and  prevent  problems  in  upcraiiunal 
management  as  well  as  to  meet  those  whKh 
bave  already  developed 

Comment  A  limited  sUfl  which  has  In- 
adequate support  cm  deal  only  with  im- 
mediate "brush  &re  probiemxs.  that  Is  to 
say.  It  can  deal  on.y  with  sltuatluas  which 
have  already  become  critical  and  perhaps  Ir- 
reparable. A  research  staff  adequate  in  com- 
petence and  numt>er8  cun  conduct  research 
from  long-term  considerations,  detect  prob- 
lems before  they  become  critical  and  offer 
alternate  choices  of  acuon  f^r  their  solution. 

9.  A  reae&rch  program  should  tie  prepared 
for  e»ci\  park. 

Comment:  A  basic  goal  of  management 
should  be  to  perpetuate  and  where  necessary 
raatore  the  valuea  which  Jusllfled  the  parks' 
creation  and  maintenance  A  program  of  re- 
aaareh  studies  needed  to  provide  mauage- 
ment  with  the  Informaiion  required  to  reach 
this  goal  should  be  established  and  iniple- 
tnentad  with  the  requisite  funds  and  person- 
nel. 

10.  Consultation  with  the  research  unit  In 
natural  history  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice should  precede  nil  decision?  un  mans^e- 
ment  operations  involving  preservarion.  res- 
toration, development,  protection  and  Inter- 
pretation, and  the  pubUc  use  of  a  park 

Cofnment  The  Committee  discovered  or 
had  Its  attention  called  to  numerous  in- 
stances In  which  consultation  with  qualified 
actentlsts  would  have  prevented  or  modified 
a  development  or  operation  which  had 
harmful  effects  on  a  park  or  required  expen- 
sive changes  to  prevent  or  correct  such  ef- 
fects. Operational  management  la  sensible  of 
this  need,  as  Judged  by  frequent  unsolicited 
cocnments  to  the  Committee,  but  Is  handi- 
capped by  limited  research  staff  available 
for  oonsultatloo  or  by  failures  In  communl- 
catton. 

11.  Besearch  on  aqustlc  life,  as  well  as  on 
that  SKlatlng  on  and  above  the  land,  should 
bs  pttratied  to  assist  in  determtnlng  general 
poltfilas  for  the  maintenance  of  natural  con- 
dlttons  for  their  scientific,  educational,  and 
cultuimJ  values. 

Comment:  The  Conunlttee  recognizes  that 
serious  management  problems  for  the  pre- 
ssrvatlon  and  restoration  of  aquatic  life  in 
the  parks  exist  and  that  research  Is  needed 
to  arrive  at  rational  decisions  on  these  prob- 
Isms.  They  arise  Ln  part  from  the  use  of 
rotsnons  or  other  poisons  as  a  fUh  manag*- 
meat  tool,  the  effects  on  aquatic  life  of 
motorboat  traffic,  sport  fishing,  the  intr(xluc- 


tion  of  exuUc  forms  and  their  effects  on 
native  aquatic  life  The  so-called  barren" 
lakes  and  streams  are  devoid  uf  gam*  ft«h 
but  are  of  coiuiulerable  sclentiflc  Interest 
beciiUBe  of  t^iat  fact.  Each  of  these  raise 
quasUuiis  which  can  be  pri  perly  settled 
only   Uiruugh   Uie   results  of   research 

12  Kesearih  gh.iuld  Include  specific  at- 
tention to  slguitlcant  changes  lu  land  use. 
In  other  natural  resource  use,  or  In  other 
economic  activities  on  areas  adjacent  to 
national  parks,  and  likely  to  affect  the  parks. 

Conimcnt  TTie  problenu  of  operating  a 
paik  to  meet  objectives  giver,  the  NaUonaJ 
Park  Service  by  legislation  are  closely  relat- 
ed to  eveiitj  lu  areas  surrounding  each  of 
the  parks  Effective,  ecuiiuuilcal  admlulstra- 
Uon  i,f  each  park  could  be  materially  aided 
by  timely  research  of  a  modest  eiteut  on 
resource  use  m  such  surrounding  areas  This 
research  could  be  carried  on  Jointly  with  the 
other  agencies  directly  concerned. 

13  Research  laboratories  or  centers  should 
be  established  for  a  national  park  when 
Justified  by  the  nature  i.f  the  park  and  the 
lnip<jrtance  uf   the  reeearch 

Comment  Such  research  laboratories  or 
centers  should  not  only  serve  the  staff  of  the 
National  Park  Service  but  al.^o  scientists 
from  universities  and  Independent  research 
organizations  Control  )f  .^uch  centers  should 
remain  with  the  Nntlonsl  Park  Service  The 
location  of  such  centers  and  access  to  them, 
should  be  such  as  will  not  destroy  other 
values  of  n  park  miT  Interfere  with  the  proper 
use  and  enjoyment  of  a  park  by  the  public 
CoiLsideratlon  should  be  given  to  establish- 
ing research  centers,  whenever  ptwslble  out- 
side the  llmlu  of  a  p;irk  In  some  Instances 
supp'/rted  administered  and  used  Jointly 
with   other  agencies  or  organlaatlons 

14  The  results  of  research  undertaken  by 
the  National  Park  Service  should  be  publlsh- 
able   and   should    t>e   published 

Comment  Research  In  natural  history  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Park  Service  should 
be  of  such  quality  that  the  results  are  worthy 
of  publication  and  should  be  published  Al- 
though the  research  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  should  be  directed  pri- 
marily toward  park  problems,  it  Is  In  the 
public  In-Li-rest  that  the  results  be  made 
available  through  publication,  either  In  es- 
tibllsijed  Journals  or  In  a  series  sponsi  r>'d 
by  the  NaMonal  Park  Service  It  Is  recog- 
nized th.it  n;i  occasion  research  may  be  un- 
dertaken the  results  of  which  are  nut  of  gen- 
eral Interest  and  do  not  require  publication 
-Such  InvestlgatlotiS  should  be  exceptions 
and  not  the  rule. 

15  Additional  substantial  financial  sup- 
port should  be  furnished  the  National  Park 
Service    for   research    In    the    national    parks 

Comment  The  Committee  could  not  lu 
the  time  available  and  from  the  data  at 
hand  estimate  the  total  cost  of  research, 
based  upon  the  needs  of  each  park  The 
Committee  noted,  however,  that  on  the  aver- 
age, approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  annual 
budget  was  devoted  in  1063  to  research  and 
development  by  those  government  agencies 
comparable  to  the  National  Park  SerMce 
The  Committee  considers  this  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  establishing  a  resenrch 
budget  and  recommends  that  research  in  the 
Nauonal  Psirk  Service  be  supported  at  a 
level  ronslatent  with  that  of  compamble 
agencies 

The  Committee  strongly  urges  that  In  fu- 
ture research  appropriations  and  allotmenu 
within  the  National  Park  Service  natural 
hUtory  research  be  given  support  commen- 
surate with  the  key  position  of  natural  his- 
tory In  the  preservation,  restoration  and 
Interpreutlon  of  the  parks  The  number, 
variety  and  extent  of  the  national  parks, 
their  unique  character  and  Internationa!  slg- 
nlhcance,  as  well  as  the  complexity  of  their 
problems  suggest  that  the  allotment  of 
money  to  research  t>«  of  the  order  recom- 
mended above. 

16     C<><..perailve    planning    as    a    result    of 


research  sboiUd  be  fostered  with  other  agen- 
cies which  administer  public  and  private 
lands  devoted  to  conservation  and  to  rec- 
reation. 

Comment  Various  agencies  In  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  states.  mualclpallUes. 
unlverslUes,  and  other  private  or  public  or- 
ganleatlons  admlnlatsr  lauds  devoted  to  con- 
servation and  to  recreation  of  one  type  or 
another.  The  National  Park  Service  ahould 
be  fully  cognizant  of  Vie  resources,  objec- 
Uvee,  and  activities  of  these  areas,  and  co- 
operate fully  with  those  responsible  for  their 
administration,  especially  as  related  to  nat- 
ural history  research. 

17.  Universities,  private  research  Institu- 
tions, and  qualified  Independent  Investiga- 
tors should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  na- 
uonal parks  In  teaching  and  research. 

ComrTierij  The  national  parks  are  a  na- 
Uonal  and  Interuatlooal  scientific  resource 
In  some  respects,  their  natural  history  Is 
unique  or  nearly  so.  They  are  outdoor  lab- 
oratories of  great  scientific  value  and  should 
be  made  available  to  Independent  Investi- 
gators when  the  research  work  does  not 
threaten  deterioration  of  the  park  or  Inter- 
fere with  Its  appropriate  use  by  the  public 
and  when  It  can  be  effectively  facilitated  by 
the  staff  of   the  National   Park  Service. 

18  Consideration  should  be  given  to  In- 
cluding in  the  budget  of  the  National  Park 
Service  an  Item  for  aid  to  advanced  students 
who  wish  to  conduct  research  in  the  national 
parks. 

Comment  A  program  of  this  character 
should  be  considered  In  part  a  training  pro- 
gram and  a  practical  source  of  future  per- 
sonnel Support  for  field  work  by  sdv.<inced 
students  Is  frequently  Inadequate,  especially 
In  natural  history.  It  Is  recognized  that  the 
supervision  of  students  places  reeptonstbllltles 
on  park  personnel,  and  that  provision  for 
adequate  supervision  should  be  a  part  of  air. 
plan  of  the  nature  recoounended.  An  expan- 
sion of  those  aspects  of  the  Student  Con- 
servation Program  concerned  with  the  sup- 
port of  advanc«d  students  as  Assistant 
Ranger  Naturalists  should  be  considered. 

l»  A  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  f  r 
the  National  Park  Service  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  Scientific  Advisory  Committees 
for  Individual  parks  are  desirable. 

Comment:  Such  Advisory  Committees 
should  be  working  committees  concerned 
with  park  problems  It  should  be  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  advisory  com- 
mittees are  advisory,  not  decisionmaking 
bodies  The  practice  of  engaging  the  asalM- 
ance  of  sd  hoc  committees  for  8{>«clal  park 
problems  should  be  continued. 

30  Action  In  Implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Committee's  report  should 
be  taken  p>romptIy 

Comment:  Time  Is  an  es.^entlal  factor  In 
dealing  with  forces  that  threaten  the  exl.'t- 
ence  of  certain  Indigenous  animal  and  plant 
species  and  threaten  or  otherwise  degrade 
park  values.  In  some  Instances  beyond  the 
possibility  of  restoration.  Among  these  fac- 
tors are  excessive  hum.m  use.  overgrazlnR, 
the  Invasion  of  park  areas  by  aggressive  exot- 
ic flora  and  fauna  any  Interference  with 
water  supply  Studies  are  urgently  needed 
to  provide  the  basis  for  prompt  action. 

Advisory  CoMMirrrE  to  thx  National  P.vkk 
Scxvice  ON  Research 
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(Prom  the  National  Parks  Magazine,  Febru- 
ary 1967] 

SOMX   PXOBLKIIS    AND   OPPORTUKITIES   AT   MAM- 
MOTH Cave  National  Paxk 
(By  PhlUp  M.  Smith) 

(NOTS. — A  scientist  examines  one  of  our 
great  cave  preservations  and  concludes  that 
Its  geologic  and  geographic  unity  can  only 
be  maintained  through  cooperative  regional 
planning  ) 

Two  recent  articles  In  this  Magazine  dis- 
cussed cavee  and  cave  conservaUon.  One  de- 
scribed the  animal  life  at  Mammoth  Cave; 
the  other  cited  good  and  bad  general  cave 
conservation  practices.  Neither  article  em- 
phasized the  relationships  between  man's 
use  of  the  land  immediately  above  and  also 
Inside  the  caves,  and  neither  mentioned  cru- 
cial conservation  problems  within  Mammoth 
Cave  National  PLxk  In  Kentucky.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Itself  has  only  lately 
begun  to  grasp  the  vital  relationships  be- 
tween surface  usage  and  the  caves  at  Mam- 
moth Cave,  and  the  consequences  of  some 
previous  management  decisions.  Many  prob- 
lems at  Mammoth  Cave  relate  to  past  park 
management  and  Involve  future  manage- 
ment opportunities.  The  size  and  scop>e  of 
the  park.  relaUons  with  nearby  communities, 
water  supply,  pollution  of  the  cave  system 
with  human  wastes,  IncompaUble  Job  Corps 
use.  Interpiretation  of  the  cave  to  the  visitors, 
protection,  and  developnnent  of  a  national 
park  research  center  are  among  them. 

These  problems  are  not  exclu&lve  to  Mam- 
moth Cave,  but  they  make  this  one  park  a 
microcosm  of  management  dilemmas  facing 
the  Park  Service  today.  Some  of  the  problems 
cannot  be  resolved,  but  those  that  can  should 
furnish  Insight  for  other  areas  of  the  park 
system. 

HISTOBT  or  CAVE  MANAOUCENT 

Some  management  problems  at  Mammoth 
Cave  were  born  with  the  park.  As  with  other 
eastern  parks,  land  at  Mammoth  Cave  was 
privately  owned  for  nearly  160  years  before 
the  park  was  established.  Agrlcultiirally  poor 
except  for  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Qreen 
and  NoUn  Rivers,  tho  land  nonetheless  sup- 
ported about  500  families  at  the  time  the 
park  was  formed.  For  100  years  farm  income 
had  been  supplemented  by  a  vlgorotis  and 
competitive  "show  cave"  Industry  featuring 
cave  tours  of  every  description.  Some  30  caves 
were  open  for  public  viewing  In  the  years 
following  World  War  I.  Information  about 
finances  and  the  areal  extent  of  each  cave 
was  closely  gu.irded  because  of  the  competi- 
tion. Explorers  looked  for  caves  to  commer- 
cialize or  to  strip  of  cave  onyx  for  sale  to 
tourists.  Prior  to  the  development  of  th« 
park,  Mammoth  Cave  Itself  had  been  exhib- 
ited by  a  successlou  of  owners  for  100  years. 
Defore  the  park  was  formed  In  1041,  two 
ends  of  Mammoth  Cave  were  separately 
owned,  and  the  oonfused  visitor  beard  per- 
.<:uaslve  claims  from  roadside  hawkers  about 
the  wonders  in  the  rival  portions  of  the  cavs. 

Mammoth  Cavs  was  acclaimed  as  a  unlqo* 


geographic  feature  In  Europe  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  In  th«  United  States  In  the  10th 
century.  Its  Inclusion  In  the  National  Park 
System  was  flnrt  proposed  by  Stephen  T. 
Mather  In  1918.  Momentum  for  a  park  was 
alow  to  cerelop,  partly  because  advocates  of 
the  park  stressed  tour  entertainment  rather 
than  natural  values.  Although  authorized  In 
1928,  It  was  not  untU  the  mld-19S0'8  that  the 
park  became  a  reality.  Considerable  acreage 
was  purchased  by  the  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park  Association  and  the  Kentucky 
National  Park  Commission  In  the  late  1930's, 
and  the  park  was  dedicated  formally  In  1942. 
Two  privately  owned  caves  Inside  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  park,  Floyd  Collins'  Crystal 
and  Great  Onyx  Caves,  were  purchased  In 
1960,  adding  approximately  600  acres  to  the 
park.  Today  we  know  more  about  the  park. 
Its  Interesting  surface  features  and  vast 
system  of  caves,  than  anyone  knew  when 
the  proposals  for  the  park  were  first  ad- 
vanced. A  long  history  of  tourism  and  en- 
hancement of  future  drawing  power  pre- 
dominated early  planning.  Now  we  know 
that  the  park  contains  two  of  the  three 
longest  cave  systems  In  the  world.  Mammoth 
Cave  has  a  surveyed  length  of  24  miles.  The 
Flint  Ridge  Cave  System  contains  at  least 
60  miles,  of  which  68  have  been  surveyed. 
The  only  other  cave  known  In  this  size  range 
is  HOlloch  in  the  Muota  Valley,  Switzerland. 
When  government  studies  of  a  possible  park 
began,  the  Flint  Ridge  Cave  System  was 
unknown  exx^ept  as  isolated  passages  of  five 
B-«parate  caves.  Of  these,  four  caves  were 
significant — Floyd  Collins'  Crystal  Cave, 
Great  Onyx  Cave.  Salts  Cave,  and  Colossal 
Cave.  Crystal  and  Great  Onyx  were  exhibited 
to  the  public.  Salts  and  Colossal  were  un- 
successful as  tourist  caves,  but  the  archeo- 
loglcal  importance  of  Salts  Cave  was  well 
known. 

In  the  1940's  and  1950's  the  management 
of  Crystal  Cave  encouraged  research  and  ex- 
ploration. Before  the  cave  was  added  to  the 
park  It  was  known  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
huge  network  of  passages  extending  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Flint  Ridge. 
Exploration,  cartography,  and  Initiation  of 
a  considerable  speleological  research  pro- 
gram m  the  Flint  Ridge  Cave  System,  as  the 
Interconnected  cave  Is  called,  has  all  occur- 
red during  the  last  twenty  years.  Exploration 
and  survey  of  the  cave  lead  to  a  realization 
of  the  interrelationship  of  surface  and  the 
subterranean  hydrologlc  and  geologic  proc- 
esses. Today  we  can  demonstrate  that  the 
formation  of  caves  In  Kentucky  depends  on 
water  entering  underground  solution  chan- 
nels from  three  sources:  the  backfloodlng 
of  the  lowest  level  of  the  cave  during  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  of  the  Green  River;  near- 
base  level  flow  of  water  throughout  the  cave 
from  the  sinkhole  area  to  the  south  of  the 
park;  and  the  water  draining  from  the 
rocks  overlying  ths  caves.  Rainfall  in  the 
park  enters  caves  by  way  of  vertical  solu- 
tlonal  channels  or  shafts  at  the  edges  of  the 
ridges.  An  impervlotu  shale  imderlylng  the 
ridges  prevents  water  from  reaching  the 
caves  except  at  valley  walls.  The  first  two  of 
these  water  sources  develop  the  long  horizon- 
tal galleries  in  the  cave  system.  The  water 
from  above  the  oaves,  on  the  other  hand, 
form  B  spectacular  sllo-llke  voids  called  ver- 
tical shafts. 

Underground  water  or  Its  absence  is  also 
the  key  to  the  ecoeystem.  The  most  special- 
ized subterranean  alnmals,  the  flsh  and  cray- 
fish, are  near  the  water  table.  Bats  Inhabit 
the  cave  passages  protected  from  flooding. 
Beetles  and  other  arthropods  are  found 
throtighout  depending  on  species  need  for 
food  and  a  moist  or  dry  environment. 

BAcacoBOirNO  of  managemsmt  pboblems 

Some  current  management  dilemmas   at 

Mammoth  Cave  Park  began  when  the  park 

was  established,  prior  to  availability  of  the 

new  knowledge  of  the  caves.  Other  manage- 


ment decision,  however,  are  of  quite  recent 
origin,  made  against  a  full  background  of 
knowledge  about  the  extraordinary  wilder- 
ness values  of  recently  discovered  cave  areas. 
Thirty  years  ago  ignorance  of  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  wilderness  cave  systems  and  the 
relation  of  the  geologic  and  hydrologlc 
processes  within  and  outside  the  park  was 
understandable.  Failure  to  apply  the  new  In- 
formation to  the  solution  of  current  prob- 
lems Is  another  matter. 

Prom  the  beginning  in  acquisition  of 
private  holdings  have  come  two  problems 
that  are  still  vrtth  the  Park  Service  and 
Central  Kentucky  30  years  later.  As  with 
many  other  parks,  the  legislative  authoriza- 
tion for  the  park  was  written  so  as  to  permit 
a  minimum  acceptable  tract.  Much  land  In- 
tended for  Inclusion  In  the  park  was  omitted. 
As  visitor  pressure  has  grown  and  demand  for 
expanded  park  facilities  has  increased, 
absence  of  this  land  is  Indeed  unfortunate. 
By  lew  Hollow  is  one  area  of  particular  value 
because  of  its  scenic  sandstone  cliffs,  min- 
arets, and  overhanging  shelter  caves.  Now 
Bylew  Hollow  vrlll  be  subject  to  Increasing 
private,  unplanned  development  because  of 
accessibility  from  the  newly  completed 
NoUn  Reservoir  adjacent  to  the  park.  A  more 
Important  omission  at  the  time  the  park  was 
formed  was  a  portion  of  the  Chester  Escarp- 
ment (formerly  Dripping  Springs  Escarp- 
ment) and  the  Sinkhole  Plain.  These  areas 
south  of  the  present  park  boundary  are 
geologically  part  of  the  cave  story.  Just  as 
Jackson  Hole  Is  a  logical  part  of  the  Grand 
Teton  Park  story.  A  national  natural  park 
should  Include  examples  of  geologlcaUy-re- 
Isted  landscape.  Purchase  today  would  be 
prohibitive  because  of  soaring  land  values, 
but  Mammoth  Cave  Park  is  incomplete 
geologically  and  scenlcally.  Lands  representa- 
tive of  missing  features  are  being  covered  by 
sprawl.  Management  decisions  now  and  in 
the  future  should  recognize  and  resolve  as 
well  as  possible  the  inadequacies  of  the  orig- 
inal planning. 

A  second  problem  rooted  In  the  park's 
origins  is  a  community  relations  crisis.  Dis- 
placement of  families  living  on  land  Incor- 
porated In  the  park,  coupled  with  competition 
by  the  P>ark  Service  and  its  concessionaire 
with  privately  owned  tourist  facilities  of  the 
region,  did  little  to  convince  local  commtini- 
tles  that  the  park  was  beneficial  to  the  cen- 
tral Kentucky  region.  Passage  of  time  has  not 
Improved  the  situation.  Development  of  new 
and  expanded  visitor  facilities  Inside  the 
park  keeps  alive  a  mistrust  of  Federal  of- 
ficials. Developments  within  the  park  have 
emphasized  commercial  rather  than  natural 
aspects.  When  the  new  Mammoth  Cave 
Hotel— a  structure  of  uninspired  design — 
was  constructed  In  1965,  it  was  allegedly  to 
replace  a  50-year-old  wooden  structure  that 
was  at  least  representative  of  local  archi- 
tectural style.  The  old  building  continues 
In  use,  virtually  doubling  the  capacity  for 
overnight  guests  in  the  park.  This  prolifera- 
tion has  been  permitted  even  though  It  Is  a 
half-hour  drive  to  numerous  accommoda- 
tions outside  the  park.  The  same  kind  of 
growth  occurred  at  a  new  campground.  Again 
the  Mission  66  development  program  assumed 
the  appearance  of  expansion  rather  than  re- 
placement of  outmoded  facilities.  Local  and 
Federal  officials  have  disagreed  strongly  on 
the  location  of  new  highways  and  access 
roads. 

The  Service  has  recently  undertaken  to 
improve  Its  Image  locally,  but  mistrust  on 
both  sides  lingers.  Where  the  tourist  indus- 
try has  long  been  Blo.  Important  source  of 
private  income,  the  Service's  competitive 
interest  in  motels,  restaurants,  and  other  ac- 
commodations of  the  tourist  btisiness  simply 
forms  no  basis  for  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship.  Local  feelings  concede  that 
natural  features  are  best  managed  by  the 
Service,  but  visitor  faculties,  they  feel,  are 
a  reeponslbiilty  of  the  oommimity. 
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Th«  Great  Onyx  Job  Corpe  Conservation 
Center  In  the  park,  completed  in  1964.  baa 
tnt«n«Uled  bad  feeling  and  h&a  probably  post- 
poned mutual  understanding  The  predomi- 
nantiy  urban  group  of  trainees  is  not 
accepted  In  communiuee  where  rural  tradi- 
tion* and  standards  prevail  The  queaUon  Is 
r*i»*ti.  locally,  about  what  else  might  be 
eatabUabed  In  the  national  park  because  the 
land  U  available 

Within  the   park   the  single  most   Impor- 
tant management  failure  has  been  In  plan- 
ning   for    water    supply     Like    many    parks. 
Mammoth  Cave  has  a  water  shortage    There 
la  no  water  table  as  such  in  cavernous  lime- 
atone.  The   water   flows   through    Joints   and 
fracturea  in  the  limestone.  In  the  process  en- 
larging  the  cavities   by   dissolving   the   rock 
The  solid  limestone  contains  no  usable  wa- 
ter— It  U  all  m  the  Joints  and  fractures,  or 
In  the  streazns  of  the  enlarged  cave  passages. 
Well  drilling  to  the  water  table  may  or  may 
not  yield  water:  If  a  Joint  Is  not  tapped,  yield 
la   minimal.   Water  consumption   by   visitors 
and    the   Job    Corpe    camp    is    greater    than 
th»  regular  flow  from  the  pcu-k  s  present  sup- 
ply.  Annual   flooding    and   attendant    prob- 
lenoa  of  water  treatment   have  steered  Park 
Service  planners  away  from  the  Green  River, 
a  plentiful  if  not  pure  source  of  water   They 
have    Instead    exploited    the    relatively    pure 
but  meager  flow  from  a  perched  water  table 
In  the  sandstone  caprock  overlying  the  cave- 
bearing    limestones.    The    water    from    this 
swodatone  overburden  normally  goes  into  the 
cave  ayatems  below  by  way  of  vertical  shafu 
and   open  joints.   These   springs   met   water 
demands    over    a    ISO- year    period    for    the 
fanning  famlllee  living  in  the  park  area,  and 
engineering  planners  assumed  that  this  same 
supply  would  be  adequate  for  the  park.  The 
Inittal  park  water  system  utilized  the  three 
springs   on    Flint    Ridge     As    water    demand 
gpowm.    thia   spring    proves    inadequate     At- 
tempt* at  drilling  deep  wells  have  not  been 
Buooaaaful.  The  expedient  solution  has  been 
adopted.  The  system  has  been  expanded  to 
Include   more   and    more   of    the    half-dozen 
or  ao  springs  discharging  from  the  sandstone 
rocks  capping  the  Flint  Ridge  Cave  System. 
A    catchment    basin    system    and    pipelines, 
with  attendant  pumping  facilities,  roads,  and 
overhead  power  lines,  now  tape  every  major 
spring   around    the    perimeter   of    the    Flint 
Ridge.  Now   the   Flint  Ridge   water  network 
la   at   Ita    maximum   expianslon.    the    terrain 
alasbed     and    scarred     by     the    engineering 
works.  When  the  need  for  water  Ls  greatest — 
in  August  when  the  tourist  population  Is  the 
gn^***t — flow  from   these  springs   Is   lowest 
Although   reports   by   the  Geological   Suney 
and  the  Cave  Research  Foundation  had  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  the  Green  River  as  a 
water  aupply,  the  management  continues  to 
hope   that   the   present   system    win   suffice 
The  only  way  to  increase  capacity  Is  to  en- 
large the  reservoir  holding  tanks  to  tide  the 
park  over  during  minimum  flow  years  or  to 
tap  eprtnga  on  other  ridges    If  the  rate  of 
visitor  population  continues  to  Increase,  wa- 
ter crlsU  U  a  yearly  threat    Meanwhile,  in- 
sensitive management  decisions  have  led  to 
a  proliferation  of  engineering  projects  that 
acarthe  park  and  remove  life-water  from  the 
largest  wilderness  cave  system  in  the  world 

•OlOE    OTHCa    WATSa    MATTXXS 

Other  water  problems  face  Mammoth  Cave 
A  Corps  of  Engineers  proposal  for  a  dam 
downstream  on  the  Green  River  hopefully  Is 
now  dormant.  The  impounded  water  from 
such  a  dam  would  flood  the  lower  leveU  of 
the  cave  syatem,  InterrupUng  the  natural 
cycle  In  the  dynamic,  living  part  of  the 
cave.  As  with  all  uncompleted  Corpe  of 
Engineers  projects,  the  proposal  must  be 
watched  at  all  times.  A  second  water  prob- 
lem has  plagued  the  Green  River— oil  and 
salt  brine  pollution  from  an  oil  Held  up- 
stream. This  pollution  was  unchecked  In  the 
early  1MX>'«  as  wlldcattlng  led  to  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  Kentucky  oil  Industry.     The 
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light-weight  oils  were  floated  off  the  oll- 
bnne  mixture  as  an  inexpensive  separation 
process  and  alU>wed  to  flow  directly  into  the 
Ureen  River  Enforcement  of  polluUon  reg- 
uldUons  subsequently  passed  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky  has  been  rigid  Inspectors  stopped 
the  flow  of  the  oil  sludge  and  the  river 
has  since  cleaned  Itself  Though  the  Park 
Service  was  actively  preaslng  for  the  correc- 
uon  of  this  pollution  the  vigorous  action  by 
State  ofllclals  was  In  response  to  local  com- 
munity demands  for  uaable  nver  water  for 
hum.an  and  Industrial  purpioses 

With  this  up-nver  pollution  problem 
solved,  a  new  one  from  within  the  park  has 
entered  the  picture  The  Great  Onyx  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Camp  Is  served  by  a  sew- 
age settlement  basin  Inadequate  to  handle 
sewage  outflow  from  the  camp  Though  the 
settlement  basin  Is  an  accepted  engineering 
technique.  Its  application  to  a  wooded  karst 
area  of  relatively  high  ralnfiiU  is  p<x)r  en- 
glneemg  practice  The  basin  s  effecUveneas 
requires  a  relatively  high  degree  of  evap^)ra- 
tlon.  and  a  runoff  into  a  more  normal  water 
table  In  a  karst  area  the  expected  flUraUon 
does  not  take  place  Tixliiy  sludge  cakes, 
raw  sewage,  and  undissolved  solids  from  the 
holding  basin  enter  the  Flint  Ridge  Cave 
System  At  the  local  level,  at  least,  the  Park 
Service  is  aware  of  this  pollution  problem 
and  Ls  anxious  to  c(jrrect  It. 


ever,  would  be  much  more  difBcult  to  arrange. 
While  more  visitors  can  be  accommodated 
through  more  rapid  trips,  greater  use  of  trail- 
side  signs,  or  even  such  devices  as  mechanical 
conveyors  or  taped  lecture  systems,  the 
esthetic  quality  of  the  exerlence  will  be  U)- 
tally  lost.  Already  some  cave  trips  resemble 
hurrying  through  a  lighted  hallway,  an  ex- 
perience hardly  different  from  daahlng 
through  the  subway  station  beneath  Times 
Square 


Pew  can  argue  with  the  goaj  of  the  Job 
Corps,  but  one  can  be  dlsturt>ed  by  the  large- 
scale  developments  that  acc.jmpany  location 
of  a  Job  Corps  camp  in  a  national  park  Ln 
the  1930s  men  from  a  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  Camp  at  Mammoth  Cave  provided  the 
basic  construction  of  surface  and  cave  trails 
that  have  served  until  now  The  Job  Corps 
camp  may  have  a  similar  benefit  Dnllke  the 
CCC  camp,  however  there  is  nothing  primi- 
tive about  the  Job  Corpe  camp  at  Mam- 
moth Cave,  which  has  such  conveniences  as 
automatic  washers  and  dryers  Though  liv- 
ing units  were  pre-asaembled  for  rapid  con- 
struction, permanent  Installations  Include  a 
water  system  sized  to  support  a  modern  com- 
munity of  350  persons  year-arojnd,  a  40  x 
196-foot  steel-framed  shop  building  on  a  con- 
crete pad.  a  similar  building  serving  as  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  network  of  roads  hacked 
through  the  park  foreeu  where  Job  Corps 
trainees  learn  to  drive  and  operate  heavy 
equipment  Front-loader  trainee*  have  vir- 
tually stripped  off  some  Pennsylvanian-age 
gravel  beds  of  unusual  geological  Interest 
The  gravel  has  gone  to  support  the  road 
building  and  the  building  of  the  Job  Corps 
camp  Itself 

Considering  the  vast  developments  neces- 
sary to  support  the  Job  Corps  In  a  small  park 
such  as  Mammoth  Cave,  the  Centers  location 
over  the  PUnt  Ridge  Cave  System,  the  bull- 
dozer approach  to  scenic  treasures,  the  p<Jllu- 
tlon  problem  and  the  additional  demand  for 
water  in  the  park,  one  must  conclude  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  Incompatible  with  Mammoth 
Cave  Park. 

The  management  crisis  In  Interpretation  Is 
upcoming,  and  may  swamp  Mammoth  Cave 
In  the  1970s  The  number  of  visitors  has 
tripled  in  the  last  ten  years  Unlike  Carls- 
bad Caverns,  where  the  huge  crowds  are  ac- 
commodated on  a  long  tour  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  spacious  Big  Room,  tours  In 
Mammoth  Cave  are  confined  to  the  examlna- 
Uon  of  a  series  of  long,  relatively  narrow  pas- 
sages It  Is  not  easy  to  accommodate  the 
throngs  now  arriving  during  peak  days  The 
charming  and  leisurely  exhibition  of  the  cave 
to  small  groups  by  lantern  Is  a  tiling  of  the 
past  The  cave  s  silence  and  remoteness  are 
gone  Present  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
cave  visitor  cannot  be  multiplied  greatly — 
more  of  the  aame  '  will  not  do  An  experi- 
mental self-guided  tour  into  the  HUtorlc 
Entrance  of  Mammoth  Cave  to  the  Rotunda 
and  to  nearby  features  was  conducted  during 
the  1966  summer,  and  was  highly  successful 
Longer  tours  Into  more  remote  areas,   how- 


THE  PARK  IN  fTS  REGIONAL  CONTEXT 

The  human  history  associated  with  the 
park  Is  rich  and  colorful,  and  much  of  It 
la  well  presented;  but  the  presentation  stops 
after  1900  This  Is  Inexcusable,  as  the  arrival 
of  the  automobile  changed  the  whole  visitor 
pattern  at  Mammoth  Cave  and  many  Inter- 
esting evenu  make  up  recent  history  Road- 
side turnouts  along  tlie  entry  roads  Into  the 
park  have  scenic  views,  but  there  are  no  In- 
terpretive exhlblu  to  describe  the  geology 
and  Its  relation  to  the  cave  trip  the  visitor 
will  smn  take 

The  Interpretive  program  requires  a  natu- 
ralist staff  trained  In  cave  geology  and  the 
related  features  of  the  park.  The  transient 
management  of  a  constantly  rotating 
naturalist  force  is  a  learning  experience  for 
Service  personnel,  but  not  for  the  public. 
Tlie  future  Interpretive  challenges  are  ex- 
tremely dlflBcult  and  complex,  and  the  natu- 
ralist management  must  be  cognizant  of 
the  problems  Perhaps  the  only  way  to  find 
optimum  solutions  Is  a  new  career  policy 
which  would  permit  specialization  In  Individ- 
ual types  of  parks 

A  similar  degree  of  specialization  might  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  protective  staff. 
There  are  some  30  cave  entrances  In  the 
park,  and  protection  of  the  entrances  Is  a 
requirement  The  protection  has  been  poor, 
even  at  times  nonexistent  Since  the  park  was 
established  some  formerly  commercial  caves 
with  superb  formations,  such  as  Colossal 
Cave,  have  been  stripped  of  formation  Patrol 
and  protection  of  such  features  as  caves  are 
full-time  Jobs  for  one  or  two  men  who  must 
be  on  the  Job  long  enough  to  become  familiar 
with  the  area 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Interpretation 
program  at  Mammoth  Cave  has  many  excel- 
lent features  Evening  lectures  are  better 
than  average,  presenting  a  complex  geo- 
logical story  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  In 
an  Intelligible  fashion.  The  concessionaire 
has  avoided  flamboyant  tourist  mementos 
to  a  large  degree  and  has  featured  excellent 
handlcrafu  brought  from  the  Appalachian 
area  east  of  the  park 

An  extensive  research  program  has  been  In 
progress    at    Mammoth    Cave    for    a    decade 
With  the  exception  of  two  studies,  research 
has   been   initiated   by   those   having  an   In- 
terest In  the  research  without  Service  finan- 
cial assistance    Since  1960,  as  before,  the  re- 
search personnel  have  been  housed  In  modest 
facilities    near    Crystal    Cave     Much    of    this 
work  has  been  basic  research;  that  Is.  no  Im- 
mediate  management    problem    necessitated 
the    Investigation     Even    though    It    Is    not 
specifically  directed  to  do  so,  the  research  Is 
contributing  to  and  being  applied  by  those 
In  charge  of  the  Interpretative  program   The 
engineering  staffs  have  apparently  overlooked 
any  new  flndlngs    Following  the  remarks  by 
former  Director  Conrad  Wlrth,  that  an  ex- 
panded research  program  would  be  planned 
for  Mammoth  Cave  and  that  a  research  cen- 
ter would  b*  Included  in  the  plans,  two  ex- 
tensive studies  of  a  possible  research  center 
were  completed  and  forwarded   to  the  Park 
Service.    Both    recommended    some    limited 
laboratory  facilities  In  Flint  Ridge  Cave  Sys- 
tem and  one  report  called  for  a  laboratory 
and  housing  complex  on  the  surface.  A  de- 
cision has  not  been  made  to  expand  the  pres- 
ent  limited   facilities   and    no   Park   Service 
funding  has  been  available  to  Investigators 
desiring  to  study  In  the  park 
Eventually,  research  center  plans  may  go 
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forward.  When  they  do,  the  Park  Service  will 
have  to  decide  whether  to  support  a  national 
research  center  or  a  national  park  center. 
However,  delays  In  any  action  by  the  Park 
Service  have  caused  some  cave  Bclentists  to 
develop  alternate  plans  for  simulated  cave 
environments  In  their  own  campus  facilities. 
.Some  successful  studies  In  cave  biology  are 
now  being  conducted  In  these  laboratories. 
By  the  time  the  management  decision  la 
finally  made  by  the  Park  Service,  the  research 
center  question  may  have  reached  a  solution. 

A    DISCUSSION    or    SOLTTTIONS 

Are  there  solutions  to  problems  such  as 
those  outlined?  There  are,  but  they  are  not 
all  immediate.  Existing  facilities  and  pro- 
grams cannot  be  overturned  or  abandoned. 
The  problem  Is  to  plan  effectively  now  for 
the  eventual  longer-term  solution  to  the 
problems,  to  deal  realistically  with  matters 
such  as  water  supply;  seeking  ultimate  reso- 
lutions, not  Just  getting  beyond  current 
crises.  The  key  to  most  of  the  management 
decisions  at  Mammoth  Cave  Is  regional  plan- 
ning, encompassing  the  whole  of  the  central 
Kentucky  cave  region,  not  Just  the  park  it- 
self. The  karst  and  cave  features  of  central 
Kentucky  are  the  unifying  features  of  the 
region.  The  central  Kentucky  Karst  repre- 
sents an  area  of  about  3000  square  miles, 
while  the  park  Itself  encompasses  70.  Addi- 
tional facilities  for  visitors  must  be  In  the 
areas  surrounding  the  park  and  not  in  the 
limited  space  within  the  park.  Drinking 
water  for  the  future  park  visitor  depends  on 
sources  external  to  the  park.  Either  a  pump- 
ing station  must  be  built  In  the  park  on  the 
Green  River,  where  water  that  comes  from 
outside  the  park  would  be  tapped,  or  the 
Park  Service  must  plan  to  Join  a  water  dis- 
trict and  pipe  in  Its  water.  Lack  of  adequate 
land  inside  the  park  probably  cannot  now  be 
relieved  by  purchases  of  more  land.  The  geo- 
logic and  geographic  unity  can  only  be  main- 
tained through  cooperative  Federal,  State, 
and  local  planning  for  the  region. 

A  regional  planning  commission  could  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  area  by  eoning  to 
Insure  wise  locations  of  new  Industries,  vial- 
tor  facilities,  and  city  expansion.  The  Service 
should  help  rally  viable  local  planning.  The 
Interpretative  program  requires  a  deeper  view 
as  to  what  the  visitor  to  the  cave  should  ex- 
perience and  remember.  The  visitor  should 
be  encouraged  to  stay  in  the  area,  not  neces- 
sarily inside  the  park.  Longer,  more  mean- 
ingful visits  can  be  encouraged  by  cooi>era- 
tion,  not  competition  between  government 
and  area  residents. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems  in- 
volved In  effective  regional  planning.  In  rural 
Kentucky,  Eoning  laws  are  minimal  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  ignore  potential  crises.  Resi- 
dents consider  Service  personnel  outsiders. 
Indeed,  they  are;  for  they  live  in  an  enclave 
inside  the  park.  I  believe  that  responsible 
local  citizens  can  and  would  rise  to  the  op- 
portunity of  regional  planning.  At  least  one 
major  community  project  has  been  success- 
ful of  late.  A  broad-based  area  fund-raising 
campaign  with  matching  Federal  contribu- 
tions has  made  possible  a  30-bed  hospital. 
With  the  highway  locations  now  set,  a  new 
period  of  planning  for  orderly  development 
could  begin.  To  take  its  place  in  a  regional 
planning  commission,  the  Service  must  give 
a  new  attention  to  Its  priorities,  placing  pres- 
ervation of  the  cavern  wilderness  resources 
higher  than  what  to  do  with  next  week's 
tourists.  For  the  present,  however,  the  Job 
Corps  camp  Is  the  most  difficult  problem. 

With  the  problems  enumerated.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Mammoth  Cave  Is  a  park  where 
management  has  been  less  than  adequate. 
One  wonders  how  many  other  units  of  the 
park  system  face  the  same  fat*.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  focusing  of  citlaen  attention  on  the 
landmark  conservation  crises  allows  the  Serv- 
ice to  manage  many  areas  without  any  re- 
view at  all  except  at  the  appropriation  hear- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  water  systems  and 
sewage  lagoons  and  the  greatness  of  the  parks 


do  not  get  an  airing  at  such  reviews.  Here  is 
the  greatest  lesson  in  the  Mammoth  Cave 
mlcreeoBm — the  management  everywhere 
needs  much  more  review  than  It  Is  getting, 
and  the  Inadequacla*  of  the  Service's  tran- 
sient management  must  be  countered  by  an 
expanded  Interest  among  the  citizens  whose 
natural  hwltage  Is  being  abused.  Th«  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1064  provides  the  first  clear  op. 
portunity  for  a  citizen  review  of  all  the  park 
areas  and  their  management.  There  may  not 
soon  be  another.  Park  management  as  well  as 
park  wilderness  should  be  reviewed. 


Bispifi  or  PIOPOSXD  Natiomai.  Fabk  Service 

NATtTSAL   SCIXMCX   RESEABCH    ACT 

A.  Congress  declares  a  "national  pwllcy" 
that  special  care  and  effort  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  the  necessary  information  through 
research  required  to  preserve  our  natural 
resources.  (Sec.  1.  (b).) 

B.  Authorises  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to: 

(1)  enter  into  contractual  agreements  to 
promote  the  above  policy.  (Sec.  1.  (b).) 

(2)  establish  a  National  Park  Service 
Nattiral  Science  Research  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram. (Sec.  a.  (a).) 

C.  Direct*  the  Secretary  to  establish  an 
Offlo*  of  Natural  Science  lEtesearch  to  be 
headed  by  a  Commissioner.  (Sec.  3.) 

0.  Defines  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Natural  Science  Research.  (Sec.  4  and  6.) 

K.  Directs  the  taking  of  periodic  animal 
censuses.  (Sec.  6.) 

V.  Directs  the  filing  of  reports  with  the 
Congress  and  affected  States.   (Sec.  7.) 

G.  Prohibits  the  direct  destruction  of 
animals  until  every  practicable  means  avail- 
able for  the  live-trapping  and  transplanting 
of  such  animals  has  been  exhausted.  (Sec. 
8.) 

H.  Requires  a  special  report  to  Congress  of 
any  threatened  destruction  of  any  area  with- 
in the  National  Park  System.  (Sec.  0.) 

1.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Scien- 
tific Adviaory  Oommittee  for  the  National 
Park  Service.  (Sec.  10.) 

J.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  similar 
Scientific  Adviaory  Committees  for  individ- 
ual Parka  in  cooperation  with  the  Governors 
of  affected  SUte*.  (Sec.  10.  (d) .) 

K.  Sets  forth  definitions  of  terms  used 
in  the  Act.  (Sec.  la.) 

L.  Authorisation  for  appropriations.  (Sec. 
13.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  13A  OP 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE, 
ACT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  help 
arrest  the  decline  of  America's  passenger 
railroads. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  known  also 
as  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  which 
provides  procedures  for  handling  pro- 
posed Inter  and  Intrastate  passenger 
train  and  ferry  discontinuances.  The  bill 
I  propose  would  tighten  these  procedures 
to  give  more  eftective  protection  to  the 
public  against  the  umwarranted  reduc- 
tion of  essential  passenger  services. 

My  bill  Is  an  alternative  to  S.  1175 
which  was  introduced  recently  by  Sena- 
tor MAGifTTSOir,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  at  the  request  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
A^^e  in  general  I  support  S.  1175,  I  do 
not  believe  it  goes  far  enough  to  over- 
come the  inequities  to  the  traln-rlding 
public  caused  by  the  1958  Transportation 
Act. 

S.  1175  is  deficient  in  three  important 
respects. 

First,  S.  1175  does  not  deal  with  a 


serious  defect  in  secUon  13a(l) ,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  which  provides  the  pro* 
cedures  to  be  followed  in  interstate  dis* 
continuances. 

Under  this  section  it  is  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  permit  a  passenger  train 
or  ferry  to  be  dropped  without  the 
agency  even  making  an  investigation  or 
holding  a  hearing.  Operating  under  the 
authority  of  13a  (1) ,  the  Commission  has, 
between  1958  and  last  year,  allowed  61 
trains  to  be  discontinued  without  any 
investigation  whatever  to  determine 
whether  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity permitted  the  curtailments. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  ferry  dis- 
continuance dealt  with  under  13a  (1)  in- 
volved the  Weehawken,  NJ.,  ferries, 
which  the  ICC  permitted  to  go  out  of 
business,  again  without  investigation.  As 
the  public  learned  In  that  case,  not  only 
can  a  passenger  service  be  dropped  at 
will,  but  the  public  has  no  chance  what- 
ever for  a  review  in  the  courts. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  defect  by  re- 
quiring the  carriers  to  obtain  afiSrmative 
authority  from  the  ICC,  or  from  appro- 
priate State  agencies  where  they  exist, 
whenever  they  seek  to  eliminate  inter- 
state service.  Under  the  1958  Transpor- 
tation Act,  aflannatlve  approval  by  the 
Commission  already  is  required  for  the 
discontinuance  of  intrastate  trains  if  a 
carrier,  after  failing  to  secure  relief  at 
the  State  level,  requests  the  Commis- 
sion's assistance. 

My  bill,  in  substance,  would  make  the 
same  requirement  applicable  In  inter- 
state cases  the  railroads  ask  the  ICC  to 
adjudicate. 

Such  a  provision  also  would  take  care 
of  situations  where  carriers  operating  in 
several  States  are  free  to  drop  the  portion 
of  their  service  that  runs  through  a  par- 
ticular State  without  obtaining  any  offi- 
cial approval  of  either  the  State  or  the 
ICC. 

The  ICC  is  powerless  to  Intervene  in 
such  situations  since  it  takes  Jurisdiction 
over  an  interstate  discontinuance,  as  it 
does  over  an  Intrastate  case,  only  after 
a  railroad  applies  direct^  to  It  for  re- 
lief. It  is  safe  to  assume,  I  think,  that  a 
carrier  will  not  seek  help  from  the  Com- 
mission when  It  has  a  virtually  free  hand 
at  the  State  level  to  do  as  it  pleases. 

Second,  both  S.  1175  and  my  bill  spe- 
cifically require  the  railroads  to  justify 
passenger  train  curtailments  rather  than 
forcing  the  public  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  proof.  But  as  has  been  shown 
in  recent  House  hearings  on  a  bill  Iden- 
tical to  S.  1175,  Its  lEUiguage  is  conflicting 
on  this  point.  The  conflict  arises  in  the 
provision  of  the  bill  allowing  the  Com- 
mission to  deny  a  discontinuance  upon 
findings  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  "do  not  permit"  it,  and  that 
the  continuation  of  a  train  or  ferry  will 
not  unduly  burden  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

However,  there  is  no  requirement  in  S. 
1175  that  the  carrier  must  assist  the 
Commission  In  arriving  at  these  findings. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  carrier 
volunteering  facts  and  figures  that  might 
undermine  Its  own  case.  In  the  clreum- 
stances,  the  public  would  be  left  with  the 
burden  of  proof.  Yet  this  Is  a  responsi- 
bility the  public  has  found  difQcult  to  dis- 
charge when  the  railroad  Is  In  possession 
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of  all  the  facts  about  Its  operations  and 
la  parsimonious  In  making  those  facts 
available  for  others  to  use. 

In  contrast  to  S.  1175,  my  bill,  In  addi- 
tion to  a  specific  provision  placing  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  railroad,  permits 
the  CommLsslon  to  find  for  the  carrier  Lf 
It  believes  the  carrier  has  made  Its  case. 
This  Is  a  built-in  Incentive  for  the  rail- 
road to  male  every  effort,  and  spare  no 
statistic,  to  Justify  Its  request  for  a  par- 
ticular discontinuance.  Given  such  an 
atmosphere  of  prompt  and  complete  di.s- 
cloeiure  by  the  railroads.  I  believe  the 
public  Interest   will   benefit  greatly 

Third.  S.  1175  does  not  provide  the  ICC 
with  discretionary  authority  to  Impose 
employee  protective  provisions  as  is  rou- 
tinely accorded  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  train  abandonments  My 
bill  would  make  the  employee  protective 
provisions  used  in  abandonments  appli- 
cable to  discontinuances  as  well. 

There  are  two  other  provisions  of  my 
bill  that  I  would  like  to  point  out 

One  allows  unlimited  time  for  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  Interstate  discon- 
tinuances, as  Is  the  practice  in  abandon- 
ments. Train  curtailments  may  ver>'  well 
amount  to  abandonments  when  all  serv- 
ice except  freight  Is  lopped  off.  Although 
under  the  law.  technically,  this  Is  not 
an  abtuidonment.  it  is  hard  to  see  the 
dllTerence  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  pas- 
senger who  is  dependent  on  a  particular 
train,  or  on  an  entire  train  service,  for 
his  easentlal  transportation. 

Ttaln  and  ferry  discontinuance  cases 
deserve  at  least  as  much  time  for  con- 
sideration as  abandonments  presently 
receive. 

The  other  provision  amends  section 
13a(2)  to  lengthen  to  from  4  to  7  months 
the  time  State  regulatory  bodies  have  for 
consideration  of  Intrastate  train  or  ferry 
discontinuances.  The  present  time  limit 
Is  unreasonable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  Interest,  particularly  since  the 
public  must  rely  on  the  railroads  for  the 
facta  and  figures  upon  which  to  build  its 


In  the  Erie  Lackawanna  Railroad's  re- 
cent effort  to  drop  all  Intrastate  passen- 
ger trains  In  New  Jersey,  the  Information 
essential  to  development  of  the  public's 
case  was  made  available  spasmodically. 
some  of  It  only  a  few  weeks  before  public 
hearings  on  the  carrier's  application 
ended.  This  situation  is  hardly  conducive 
to  preparation  of  a  case  that  will  ade- 
quately present  the  public  Interest. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  by 
no  means  a  cureall  for  the  problems  of 
the  ailing  American  passenger  railroad. 
Rather,  It  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  pa- 
tient from  dying  before  the  right  cure 
can  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rccors. 

The  bUl  iS.  16851  to  amend  section 
13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 


S  1885 
\  bill  to  aniend  section  13a  of  the  Iiit^rsUit* 
Commerce  Act  and  fur  other  purp<jee8 
Br  U  macted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Repreientatxies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Cong^eii  assernbled  That  section 
13a  of  Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  use  13a)  Is  itaiended  to  read 
aa  follows 

"13aili     A    carrier    or    carriers    subject    to 
this   part,   desiring  to  discontinue  or  change 
in  whole  or  In  part    the  op>eratlon  or  service 
of   any    train   or   ferry   operating   between    a 
point  in  one  State  or  a  foreign  country  and 
a  point  m  any  other  .State  or  In  the  Distr'ct 
of  Columbia,  shall  tile  with  the  Cnmmlsslon 
an    application    for   authority    tn   effect   such 
discontinuance   or   change,    and    upon    such 
niing    shall    mall    to    the    Governor    of    each 
State  in  which  such  train  or  ferry  Is  openited, 
and    post    In    every    station,    depot,    or   other 
facility  served  thereby  a  notice  of  such  niing 
The  carrier  or  carriers  filing  said  application 
shall    have   the    burden   of   establishing    that 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  permit 
the  propo8e<J  discontinuance  or  change    and 
that  the  continued  operation  or  service  with- 
out   discontinuance    or    change    will    unduly 
burden    interstate    and     foreign    commerce 
Within    forty    days    fi/llowlng    thr    filing    of 
such  application  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine  whether  to   hold  a   public   hearing  on 
the  application    Should  the  Commission  de- 
termine not  to  hold  a  public  hearing,  it  shall 
Issue    an    order    to    that    effect     Should    the 
Commission  determine  to  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing.   It    shall    set    the   date    for   said    hearing 
beginning  wlthm  ninety  days  of  the  date  of 
the  nung  of  the  application    If.  after  hear- 
ing, or  at  the  time  the  Commlaslon  issues  Its 
order  dl.spensing  with  hearing    the  Commis- 
sion   finds    that    the  public   convenience  and 
necessity      permits      the     proposed     discon- 
tinuance or  change  and   that   the  continued 
operation   or  service   of  such   train   or   ferry 
without     discontinuance     or     change  would 
constitute  an  unjust  and  undue  burden  upon 
the    Interstate   operation   of   such    carrier   or 
carriers  or  upon  Interstate  commerce,  It  shall 
Issue    an    order    authorizing    such    discon- 
tinuance or  change,   subject   to  such   terms 
and  conditions  as  In  lu  Judgment  the  public 
convenience   and    necessity   may   require    On 
ahd  after  the  effective  dat«  of  such  order,  and 
not  before,  the  earner  or  carriers  may.  with- 
out securing  authority  other  than  contained 
in  said  order,  comply  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions contained   therein   and   proceed   with 
the    discontinuance    or   change     The    provi- 
sions  of   this   paragraph  shall   not  supersede 
the    laws   of    any   State   or   the   orders   or   re- 
gulations of  any  administrative  or  regulatory 
body  of  any  State  applicable  to  such  discon- 
tinuance or  change  unless  an  application  as 
provided  In  this  paragraph  Is  tiled  with  the 
Commission 

"13ai2(  Where  the  discontinuance  or 
change,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  carrier  or 
carriers  subject  to  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion or  service  of  any  ualn  or  ferry  operated 
wholly  within  the  twundarles  of  a  single 
State  Is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  or 
statutes  of  any  State  or  where  the  State  au- 
thority having  Jurisdiction  thereof  shall  have 
denied  an  application  or  petition  duly  filed 
with  It  by  said  carrier  or  carriers  for  author- 
ity to  discontinue  or  change.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  the  operation  or  service  of  any  such 
train  or  ferry  or  shall  not  have  acted  Brially 
on  such  an  application  or  petition  wlthm 
seven  months  from  the  presentation  thereof, 
such  carrier  or  carriers  may  petition  the  Com- 
mLsslon for  authority  to  effect  such  discon- 
tinuance or  change  The  Commission  may 
grant  such  authority  !n  whole  or  in  part, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  In 
lu  Judgment  the  public  convenience  and  nec- 
essity may  require,  only  after  full  hearing  and 
upon  findings  by  It  that  (ai  the  present  or 
future  pubUc  convenience  and  necessity  per- 
mit   of   such    discontinuance    or   change.    In 


whole  or  In  part,  of  the  operation  or  service 
of  such  train  or  ferry,  and  ibi  the  continued 
operauon  or  service  of  such  train  or  ferry 
without  discontinuance  or  change.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  will  c<jnstltute  an  unjust  and 
undue  burden  upon  the  Interstate  opera- 
tlo!is  of  such  carrier  or  carriers  or  upon  Inter- 
state commerce  When  any  petition  shall  be 
tiled  with  the  Commission  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  In  which 
such  train  or  ferry  Is  operated  at  least  thirty 
d.iy3  In  advance  of  the  hearing  provided  for 
l!i  this  para^aph,  and  such  hearing  sliall  be 
held  by  the  Commission  In  the  State  In  which 
such  train  or  ferry  Is  operated,  and  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  avail  Itself  of  the 
cooperation  .services  records  and  facilities  of 
the  authorities  In  such  State  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  under  this  ;>ttragraph 
'■13ai3i  Any  State,  administrative  or  reg- 
ulatory agency  of  a  State,  or  person,  adversely 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission entered  pursuant  to  paragraphs  ( 1  ) 
or  (2 1  of  this  section,  may  bring  suit  to 
pbtAln  Judicial  review  thereof  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sectlon.s  1336.  1398  2284  and  2321 
through  2325  of  the  Judicial  Code.  28  i;  S  C 
H  1336,  1398.  2284  and  2321    2325  - 


EXPANSION     OF     GRAND     CANYON 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  place 
all  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
in  a  national  park  Representative  John 
Baylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  introduced 
a  .similar  bill  In  the  House. 

BcKlnnlnK  at  Lees  Ferry,  the  canyon 
extends  280  miles  downstream  to  the 
Grand  Wash  Cliffs.  There  Is  no  interrup- 
tion of  the  canyon's  continuity,  no  mile 
of  it  that  can  be  described  without  su- 
perlatives, no  justification  for  exposing 
any  part  of  It  to  commercial  exploitation. 
From  end  to  end.  the  whole  of  Grand 
Canyon  Is  an  Irreplaceable  scenic,  scien- 
tific, and  recreational  resource. 

Most  people  who  think  they  know- 
Grand  Canyon  intimately  might  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  less  than  one-third 
of  It  is  Included  within  the  existing 
Grand  Canyon  Natloruil  Park— and  less 
than  half  of  It  Is  contained  within  the 
park  and  the  adjacent  national  monu- 
ment. Outside  the  arbitrarily  drawn 
boundaries  of  the  park  and  monument 
are  more  than  50  miles  of  the  canyon's 
upper  end.  In  the  Marble  Gorge  area,  and 
nearly  100  miles  of  Lower  Granite  Gorge, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  canyon. 

Even  within  the  existing  park  and 
monument,  natural  values  that  they  were 
established  to  protect  would  be  destroyed 
by  hydroelectric  dam  and  reservoir  proj- 
ects proposed  for  the  canyon  Until  all  of 
Grand  Canyon  Is  reliably  protected,  all 
of  it  win  remain  In  Jeopardy.  The  time 
has  come  to  give  the  entire  canyon  pro- 
tection within  the  boundaries  of  an  en- 
larged Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
This  Is  the  object  of  my  bill. 

Under  pending  proposals,  the  Colorado 
River  would  be  dammed  at  points 
north — Marble  Gorge — and  south — 
Bridge  Canyon — of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  and  National  Monument. 
The  length  of  the  Colorado's  course 
through  the  monument  and  13  miles 
along  the  national  park  boundary  would 
be  flooded  behind  the  proposed  Bridge 
Canyon  or.  as  It  Is  now  called.  Hualapai 
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Dam.  The  Marble  Gorge  Dam  would  cre- 
ate a  lake  300  feet  deep  and  would  Inun- 
date 40  miles  of  the  upper  Grand  Canyon, 
as  well  as  the  undammed  remnant  of 
Glen  Canyon. 

Despite  what  many  believe,  the  dam- 
age caused  by  the  dams  would  not  be 
localized.  The  280-mile-long  canyon  Is  a 
physical  entity,  the  creation  of  a  free- 
flowing  river.  With  the  Installation  of 
two  dams,  or  even  one,  this  natural  proc- 
ess of  canyon-making  would  be  seri- 
ously Impaired,  perhaps  even  halted.  As 
some  conservationists  have  put  It,  a  liv- 
ing laboratory  of  stream  erosion  would 
be  turned  into  a  static  museum  piece. 

Initially,  some  advocates  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  whose  purpose  is  to 
transport  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
to  the  arid  Phoenix-Tucson  area,  said 
the  Marble  Canyon  smd  Bridge  Canyon 
Dams  were  absolutely  essential  to  the 
CAP.  But  the  proposed  dams  never  had 
any  physical,  engineering  relationship 
to  this  project. 

Many  people  assumed,  and  many  still 
do,  that  water  would  be  diverted  Into  the 
CAP  aqueduct  from  a  reservoir  behind 
one  of  the  proposed  Grand  Canyon 
dams.  Not  so;  water  would  not  be  di- 
verted to  central  Arizona  from  Grand 
Canyon,  but  from  existing  Lake  Havasu 
behind  existing  Parker  Dam,  hundreds 
of  miles  downstream  on  the  Lower 
Colorado. 

Nor  would  power  genersited  at  the 
proposed  dams  be  used  to  pump  water 
Into  central  Arizona.  Too  expensive  for 
that.  It  would  be  sold  commercially  tu 
"peaking  power"  at  periods  of  peak  de- 
mand: less  expensive  power  would  be 
purchased  from  other  sources  to  operate 
cap's  pumps. 

Advocates  of  the  dams  in  Grand  Can- 
yon claimed  that  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  electricity  was  needed  to  help  pay  the 
costs  of  CAP.  But  it  was  demonstrated 
conclusively — and  finally  admitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation — that  CAP 
could  be  built  and  operated  without  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  dams  In  Grand 
Canyon. 

Ultimately,  as  other  arguments  with- 
ered under  analysis,  the  real  reason  for 
advocating  dams  in  Grand  Canyon 
emerged.  It  was  hoped  that  dams  built 
with  multimillion-dollar  Federal  sub- 
sidies would  produce  revenue  for  a  de- 
velopment fund  to  be  used  to  pay  for 
transporting  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  to  the  Colorado  River  basin.  In 
other  words,  the  dams  would  be  simply 
a  moneyralslng  gimmick. 

I  make  no  judgment  at  this  time  about 
a  Columbia  River  water  diversion  proj- 
ect. Should  future  study  show  this  to  be 
sound  as  well  as  desirable,  we  should 
have  It.  But  if  and  when  that  time 
comes,  let  us  pay  for  It  In  taxes  rather 
than  by  selling  the  Grand  Canyon.  In 
no  circumstances  should  we  consider 
selling  this  birthright  of  all  Americans 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  sacrificing  one  of  nature's 
noblest  works  to  finance  a  wholly  un- 
related project. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  water 
supply  is  a  national,  not  merely  a  State, 
problem.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  Senate 
last  year  and  this  year  passed  a  bill  creat- 


ing a  National  'Water  Commission  to 
make  a  long-range  study  of  the  Nation's 
water  problems.  I  was  glad  to  both  co- 
sponsor  and  vote  for  this  measure  in  1966 
and  again  this  year. 

We  can  meet  the  problem  of  water 
supply  without  despoiling  the  Grand 
Canyon  or  any  of  our  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  administration,  which  never  ap- 
proved authorization  of  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam,  has  withdrawn  Its  approval  of 
Marble  Canyon  Dam  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, the  threat  to  Grand  Canyon  re- 
mains. Bills  now  before  Congress  would 
authorize  one  or  both  dams.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  con- 
sidering applications  for  non-Federal 
dams  at  both  sites.  The  way  to  extinguish 
this  threat  is  to  enlarge  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  removing  from  FPC  juris- 
diction the  Colorado's  entire  course 
through  the  masterpiece  it  created. 

The  Grand  Canyon  Is  a  imlque  treasure 
belonging  to  all  the  people  of  all  the 
States.  It  belongs,  in  real  sense,  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  Quite  probably  the 
most  famous  natural  attraction  on  our 
planet.  It  also  Is  the  most  revealing  geolo- 
gical display  on  earth.  The  highest  and 
best  use  of  the  canyon  would  be  to  keep 
It  as  it  Is,  imdammed,  imdemeaned,  and 
undiminished. 

This  would.  In  fact,  be  keeping  faith 
with  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  who, 
during  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Canyon  on 
May  6, 1903,  said: 

Leave  It  aa  It  la.  You  cannot  Improve  on  it. 
The  ages  have  been  at  work  on  it,  and  man 
can  only  mar  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1686)  to  enlarge  the  bound- 
aries of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Case,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1686 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Orand  Canyon  National  Park  shall  herein- 
after comprise  the  area  generally  depicted 
on  the  drawing  entitled  "Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,"  numbered  LNPSW-1006-GC  and 
dated  May  1967.  The  drawing  shall  l>e  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  a.  Inclusion  of  any  portion  of  the  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area  that  con- 
tains tribal  lands  or  allotted  lands  of  the 
Hualap&l  Indiana  shall  become  effective  only 
on  approval  of  the  Hualapai  Tribal  Council: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
la  authorised  to  compensate  the  Hualapai 
Tribal  Council  annually  for  the  value  of  any 
activity  they  agree  to  curtail  to  meet  the 
Btandarda  of  national  park  administration. 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Hualapai  TMbal  CouncU  and  subject  to  the 
conditions,  consistent  with  national  park 
purposes,  that  they  shall  agree  to,  the  parts 
of  the  Hualapai  Indian  Reservation  depicted 
on  the  drawing  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 


tion not  now  a  part  of  the  Liake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  shall  be  administered 
aa  a  part  of  the  Orand  Canyon  National  Park: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  compensate  the  Hualapai 
Tribal  Council  annually  for  the  value  of 
any  activity  they  agree  to  curtail  to  meet 
the  standards  of  national  park  administra- 
tion. 

Sec  4.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Navajo  Tribal  CouncU  and  subject  to  the 
conditions,  consistent  with  national  park 
purposes,  that  they  shall  agree  to,  the  parts 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  depicted 
on  the  drawing  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 
tion shall  be  administered  as  part  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
compensate  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  an- 
nually for  the  value  of  any  activity  they 
agree  to  curtaU  to  meet  the  Btandarda  of 
national   park  admiiilstratlon. 

Sec.  6.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  In 
such  lands,  all  lands  herein  added  to  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  shall  be  subject  to 
all  the  lawa  and  regulations  applicable  to 
that  park. 

Sec.  6.  Section  227  of  title  16  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  portion  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  as  hereby  enlarged, 
and  all  existing  withdrawals  of  the  Federal 
Power  Com  ml  sal  on  within  the  enlarged  park 
are  hereby  vacated,  and  all  withdrawals  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  within  the  en- 
larged park,  other  than  those  related  to 
Hoover  Dam  and  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  are 
hereby  vacated. 


REQUIREMENT  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF 
PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE  AND  NE- 
CESSITY FOR  THE  ACQUISITION 
OF  CONTROLLING  STOCK  INTER- 
EST IN  A  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  a  bill  to  require  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity for  the  acquisition  of  the  control- 
ling stock  interest  in  a  natural  gas  com- 
pany, and  to  provide  that  the  grant  of 
a  certificate  authorizing  the  acquisition 
or  either  a  controlling  stock  interest  of  a 
natural  gas  pipeline  shall  relieve  the 
transaction  from  liability  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  reasons  why  this  legislation  is 
sought  by  the  Commission  are  explained 
in  detail  in  the  1966  Annual  Report  of 
the  FPC  and  in  the  letter  of  transmittal. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  items  and  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
extract  from  the  1966  Federal  Power 
Commission  annual  report,  and  the  letter 
of  transmittal  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1687)  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  to  require  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  controlling  interest, 
through  the  ownership  of  securities  or  in 
any  other  maimer,  of  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas,  and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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a  1687 
W9  ft  enmeted  by  the  Senate  mnd  Houae  of 
UgprmentmHv^  of  the  Untt&*  State*  of 
iliitoifu*  M  Congress  aaaemtlMl,  Tbat  ^ec- 
tiam  7  or  th«  Nbtur&l  OtLa  Act.  u  »r.i«nde<l 
(86  8*»t.  89:  IS  CSC.  lift)  to  unend«d  In 
tb*  followlnf  r«8p«cta- 

(1)  So  mitch  of  th«  mateii^l  In  subaectton 
(c),  aa  precedes  the  proviso  In  the  first  para- 
graph la  amandad  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(c)  No  natoral  gaa  company  or  person 
wblelk  win  be  a  natural  gfks  company  upon 
oocapletlOQ  of  any  proposed  conatructton.  ex- 
tanalon,  acquisition  or  other  transaction. 
shall  anga^  In  the  transportation  or  sale  of 
natural  gu  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
OMBmlaatoa.  or  undertake  the  oonalructlon 
or  eztaosion  of  any  facilities  therefor,  or  ac- 
quire, lease,  purchase,  or  operate  »uch  facll- 
Itlaa  or  extensions  thereof,  and  no  person 
•ImU],  In  any  manner,  acquire  control  of  or 
the  power  to  manage,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
any  peison  engaged  In  the  transportation 
oC  DAtural  f^as  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  Coounlsslon,  unleaa  there  is  in  force 
with  respect  to  such  person  or  natural  gas 
company  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
*Bd  aeeeoBtty  issued  by  the  Commlaalon  au- 
thorizing such  acts,  transactions,  or  opera- 
ttona.  TlM  Commission  may.  by  rule  or  or- 
der, eaclode  from  the  requirements  of  this 
mbaaillMi,  acqnlaltlorB  of  eontroi  by  per- 
•«••■  who  do  not  engage  In  or  control  anyone 
engaged  la  the  production,  a-ansportatlon, 
or  «•!•  of  any  fuel  or  source  of  energy." 

(*)  "Hie  second  paragraph  of  subsection 
(e)  la  amended  by  changing  "rubBectlon 
(e)"  to  read  "rabeectJons  ie»  and  Ml". 

(3)  Subsection  lej  la  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  "and"  which  folLnw  Um  words  "Com- 
tnlaalQii  thereunder. "  and  LnsertUig  Ln  lieu 
of  the  words  "conrenlence  and  neceeelty;" 
thefoUowing: 

"eonvenlence  and  necessity,  and.  where  ap- 
pUokhle,  that  the  adverse  efTeet  which  the 
propoMd  transaction  will  or  may  have  upon 
competition  is  Insubstantial  or  Is  ciesjly 
ontwelgfaed  by  other  public  Interest  constd- 


(b)  BactloB  7  or  stich  Act  la  amended  by 
■Alt rig  aC  Om  end  thereof  the  following  new 


"tt)  If  the  trmnaactlon  for  which  appUca- 
tton  la  made  pumiant  to  the  requlrementa 
o<  nOtmcUon  io  of  thla  aecttoc  lavolvea  the 
aoHMlaiann.  lease,  oc  purchaae  of  the  taclU- 
tlea  of.  or  the  acquisition  of  control  of  or 
the  power  to  manage,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
any  peiacrn  engaged  In  the  tranaportatlon  of 
natural  gas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tha  OOountaalon.  the  Commission  shall  notify 
tk»  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  Statea 
aaa  th»  Oovernors  of  the  States  In  which  a 
natutai  gaa  cooapany  paj-Uclpatln«  In  the 
tranaartlon  operates  or  doea  business,  la  ad- 
dition to  the  parties  specified  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.  In  such  cases  the  Ccan- 
mlaalon  may  issue  a  eertlflcate  of  public 
conTenl«nce  and  necessity  onhy  if  it  finds  that 
tb«  adrerae  effect,  if  any.  of  the  prop(.>scd 
tm—rtlnn  upon  oompeutlon  Is  Inaubetan- 
UjU  or  ta  eleaj-ly  outweighed  by  other  public 
Interest  oonalderatlons.  If  the  transaction  so 
authorized  by  such  certificate  brings  under 
eommon  control  or  management  natural  gas 
transportation  facilities  or  activities  (subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Comnxlselon  \  of 
two  or  more  natural  gaa  comp«nlea,  the 
tta nssriaoc  shall  not  constitute  a  violation 
of  Ube  provlakna  of  the  antitrust  laws,  aa 
rtsflniwl  by  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act.  38 
Stat.  730.  15  ua.C.  12.  and  amendments  and 
acta  supplementary  thereto,  because  of  such 
oemmoB  control  or  maasgement.  The  Com- 
misstea  may  delUie  the  terms  "control"  and 
"power  to  mazutgs"  aa  used  In  this  subaec- 
tkm  astd  In  subsecttoa  (e)  of  tais  section  by 
ml*  or  •rder,  to  include,  inter  alia,  the  ac- 
qulsltloa  of  securities,  the  use  of  common 
dlrectora,  officers,  or  stockholders,  a  holding 
ot  Investment  company  or  companies,  a  vot- 


ing trust  or  trusts,  but  In  no  event  shall  the 
ownership  of  less  than  10*  of  the  voting 
securities  of  a  natural  gas  company  be 
deemed  In  itself  to  constitute  control. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  20  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Commission  may  transmit  such  evi- 
dence as  may  be  availahle  concerning  such 
acts  or  pnictires  or  concerning  apparent  vio- 
lations of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  not 
exempted  by  section  7a)  of  this  Act  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who.  In  his  discretion,  may 
Institute  criminal  proceedings  " 

The  extract  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Annual  Report,  and  letter 
presented  by  Mr  Macnuson,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

FaoM  1966  FrDcaAL  Powia  Commission 

Amnual  Rkpobt 
Section  7(c)  now  provides  th.it  Commis- 
sion approval  must  be  secured  for  the  ac- 
qulaiUun  by  any  penk.>n  of  tlie  aaseta  of  a 
natural  gus  pipeline  company.  In  Cutifumia 
V.  Federal  Pju-:t  Co>.im:Mijn.  363  US  4fiJ 
II9C2),  the  Supreme  Cnurt  declared  that  the 
Commissions  authority  does  not  extend  to 
approval  of  acqulsltlon.'t  of  contmllin?  st^x-k 
interests  In  natural  ras  pipeline  companies, 
that,  unlike  other  Fedora!  regulatory  agencies 
poBsesaing  power  Kj  approve  acquisitions,  the 
Commission's  approval  of  an  acquisition  of 
assets  docs  rot  exempt  the  *ransactlon  from 
subsequent  prosecution  under  the  antitrust 
Uws  and  that  the  Commission  cannot  even 
make  Its  statutory  determination  as  to 
whether  a  prop<:ieed  acquisition  of  pipeline 
faclUttas  would  be  requlreO  by  prenent  or 
future  public  convenience  and  necessity  as 
l"ng  as  an  antitrust  action  directed  against 
the  acquisition  Is  pending  in  the  courts. 
The  Commission  believes  that  where  an  In- 
dustry Is  subject  to  such  detailed  regulation 
as  !t  now  exercises  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
Uooa  of  interstate  pipelines.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  Comnilsslou  als*)  have  authority  to 
pass  upon  stock  acquisitions  afiectlng  con- 
trol of  the  pipeline.  It  also  believes  that,  with 
respect  to  all  acquisitions,  stock  or  asset,  the 
Commission  should  have  the  reeponslblllty 
for  determining  the  extent  to  which  compe- 
tlUon  would  or  would  not  serve  the  public 
Interest,  and  that  the  Commission  s  approval 
of  any  such  transacUon  should  Immunl7« 
that  tranaacUon  from  prosecution  under  the 
antltrvist  la«,a. 

Fedbral  Pownt  Commission, 
Washtngton.    DC.    April   10,   1967. 
Hon    RxTSBT  H    HracrHRcr, 
Presiderit.    US     Senaie, 
Waah.ingtcm,  D  C. 

DzAM  Ma.  P»esid£.vt:  I  transmit  herewith 
twenty  copies  uf  a  draft  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tions 7  and  20  ot  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  require  one  who 
acquires  control  of  an  Interstate  natural  gas 
pipeline  company  first  to  obtain  a  cer- 
llflcftte  of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 
It  would  also  provide  that  such  a  transac- 
tion. If  approved  by  the  Commission,  as  well 
as  a  merger  of  facilities  (which  now  does 
require  Commission  approval),  would  not 
coostliute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
the  antitrust  Laws,  Insofar  as  It  Involved  a 
combination  of  pipeline  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  activities  of  two  or  more  natural 
gaa  companies  over  which  the  Commlaslou 
exercises  Jurisdiction. 

The  draft  bill  would  correct  an  anomalous 
deflclancy  In  the  present  law  The  Natural 
Gas  Act  now  requires  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  assets  oX  natural  gas  cunipanies  be 
reviewed  by  the  Commission,  but  one  nat- 
ural gaa  company  may  gain  control  of  an- 
other through  stock  acquialUons  without 
any  pubUc  review  The  public  Intereat  Im- 
pUcaxlona.  such  aa  diminution  of  competl- 
tlon.  of  acquiring  control  through  stock  ptsr- 
chases  are  at  least  as  great  as  those  of  out- 


right purchase  of  pipeline  facilities,  yet  the 
possibility  of  thus  obtaining  control  of  pipe- 
line facilities  without  obtaining  a  eertlflcate 
of  public  convenience  or  necessity  remains 
open.  TTie  propoeed  bill  would  effectively 
prevent  this  method  of  evading  the  basic 
regulatory  scheme. 

The  bill  would  also  enable  the  Cominls- 
alon  to  review  piopoatda  by  organizations 
which  are  not  natural  gas  companies.  In- 
cluding competitors  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry, to  taice  over  control  ol  an  Interstate 
pipeline  company.  There  Is  a  public  Interest 
in  review  of  such  transactions  to  consider 
their  Impact  upon  the  preeervatlon  of  com- 
petition and  the  ability  of  pipeline  company 
management  to  function  effectively. 

The  bill  would  bring  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
Into  line  with  the  Congre«stonal  enactments 
for  other  regulated  industries  such  as  those 
under  the  ICC.  the  C.VB  and  the  FCC,  which 
provide  that  transfer  cf  asfCLs  or  control 
of  a  regulated  comp.any.  If  determined  to  be 
In  the  public  Interest  by  the  regulatory 
commmlsslon,  would  not  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  Under  the  Natural 
Oaa  Act.  construed  In  California  v.  Federal 
Po-cer  Commission.  369  US.  482,  the  FPC 
cannot  even  carry  out  Its  statutory  respon- 
Blblliiy  to  decide  whetaer  or  uot  a  proposed 
acquisition  Is  In  the  public  Interest  as  Long 
as  an  antitrtist  action  Is  pending. 

The  provisions  In  the  present  draft  bill 
have  been  drawn  In  full  awareness  both  of 
the  applicability  of  antitrust  concepts  to  the 
Commission's  public  Interest  determination 
and  of  the  necessity  for  ensuring  that  any 
immunlzauon  granted  by  the  Commission  be 
limited  to  matters  over  which  the  Commis- 
sion exercises  full  regulatory  control.  First, 
the  bill  contains  an  express  requirement  that 
the  Commlselon  consider  any  adverse  effects 
of  an  acquisition  upon  competition  and  ap- 
prove the  proposed  transaction  only  if  such 
effect  is  Insubstantial  or  Is  clearly  outweighed 
by  other  public  interest  considerations. 
Second,  the  draft  bUl  provides  that  only  so 
much  of  an  approved  transaction  as  combines 
Jurisdictional  natural  gas  pipeline  facilities 
of  two  or  more  natural  gas  companies  would 
not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  bill  would  not  8upp>ort  a  claim  of 
Immunity  from  antitrust  actions  chal- 
lenging those  aspects  of  a  merger  or  acqulal- 
Uon  which  are  outside  FPC  regulation  and 
control,  or  even  those  under  FPC  Jurisdiction 
but  dealing  with  natural  gas  production,  or 
those  activities  which  the  affiliated  com- 
panies carry  on  subsequent  to  the  approved 
transaction.  Also,  It  would  remain  possible 
for  a  DUtrlct  Court  to  entertain  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Attcmey  Oeneral  or  a  private 
party  to  the  Lawfulnaas  of  combining  non- 
plpellne  operations  conducted  by  two  diver- 
sified pipeline  companies.  It  would  thus  as- 
sure the  public  that  activities  not  under  a 
comprehensive  regulatory  scheme  would  be 
Judged  by  anutruat  standards. 

The  bill  contains  szpreas  provision  for 
participation  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governors  of  the 
affected  states  In  Commission  hearings  on 
proposed  acquisitions. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  draft 
bin  would  permit  Improved  regulation  of 
the  natural  gas  Industry,  benefiting  both 
the  gas  consumer  and  the  public  at  large 
whUs  adequately  protecting  the  national 
interest  In  competition. 

Commissi  oner  Rosa  concurs,  except  insofar 
as  the  bill  grants  the  Commission  authority 
to  provide  Immunity  frooa  tlM  antitrust  laws. 
He  also  favors  amending  the  bill  to  provide 
for  review  by  the  Commission  of  acquisi- 
tion of  non-utlllty  facilities  or  control  of  a 
non-utlllty  company  by  natnral  gas  pipe- 
line cofnpAnlea  subject  to  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction. 

Sincerely, 

Lke  C.  Whiti, 

Chairman. 
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A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  Mr.  President,  Iqr 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  "to  amend  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  In- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  prc«x)sed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I 
am  introducing  it  In  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oijpose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t  ill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Vice 
President,  dated  April  28.  1967,  in  regard 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 

The  bill  (8.  1688)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  partlcii>ate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ftn.- 
BRicHT.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  16B8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o]  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  (23  U.S.C. 
3SS-a83k)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

■8«c.  16.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  resolution  entitled  'Increase  of 
•1.200,000,000  In  Resources  of  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations'  proposed  by  the  OoTemora  at 
their  annual  meeting  In  AprU  1967  and  now 
pending  before  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Bank.  Upon  the  adoption  of  such  resolution, 
the  United  States  Governor  Is  authorized  to 
agree,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  pay 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Bank,  the  sum  of  (000,000,000,  In  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  resolution.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernor Is  also  authorized  to  vote  in  favor  ol 
the  amendment  to  Annex  C  of  the  agreement, 
now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank,  to  modify  the  procedvtre  em- 
ployed In  the  election  of  Executive  Directors, 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  tar 
the  United  States  share  In  the  Increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of  $800,000,000." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  FVlbricht 
Is  as  follows : 

THX  SCCaZTAST  or  THS  TRXASXiaT, 

Washington,  April  28, 1967. 

Hon    HUBEKT  H.  HtrMPKEXT, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Mi.  Prssioent:  There  la  transmitted 
herewith    a   draft    of    a    proposed    bill,   "To 


«.Tim«nii  the  Inter-American  Development 
Banlc  Aot  to  authorlBe  the  United  States  to 
participate  In  an  Increase  in  the  resources 
<a  the  Pund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-AixMrloan  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  of 
ttie  Inter-American  Development  Bank  in 
April  1S67,  the  Oovernors  unanimously 
agreed  to  recommend  to  their  governments 
that  appropriate  stefM  be  taken  to  permit 
the  adoption  of  two  Resolutions,  by  Decem- 
ber 81,  1967.  The  first  Resolution  would  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  by  the  equiva- 
lent of  $1J2  blUlon.  Of  this  total.  $900  million 
would  be  contributed  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  equivalent  of  $300  million  by  the 
Latin  American  members  of  the  Bank.  The 
Increase  would  be  paid  In  three  equal  and 
consecutive  annual  Installments  beginning 
December  81,  1907.  The  VS.  contribution 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  appropriate 
balance  of  payments  safeguards. 

Under  a  schedule  of  contributions  com- 
pleted In  December  1966,  the  United  States 
contributed  $760  million  and  the  Latin 
Americans  contributed  the  equivalent  of  $160 
million,  for  a  total  of  $900  million.  The  con- 
tribution now  propoeed,  therefore,  represents 
a  substantial  increase  by  Latin  American 
countries  over  their  last  contributions — both 
absolutely  and  In  relation  to  the  U.S.  ^are — 
reflecting  the  determination  of  all  members 
of  the  Bank  to  maximize  self-help  efforts. 

The  second  Resolution  contemplates  an 
amendment  to  Annex  C  of  the  Bank's  Arti- 
cles of  Agreement  to  permit  a  modification 
of  the  provlilonB  which  presently  govern  the 
election  of  executive  directors.  Under  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  the  United  States  ap- 
points its  executive  director.  The  remaining 
six  executive  directors  are  elected  by  the 
Latin  American  members  without  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States.  When  the  proce- 
dures for  the  election  of  the  Latin  American 
directors  were  originally  drafted  In  1969,  It 
was  expected  that  Cubs  would  become  a 
member  of  the  Bank.  When  subsequent  de- 
velopments rendered  Cuba  Ineligible  for 
membership  in  the  Bank,  the  balanced  Latin 
representation  which  the  election  procedures 
were  designed  to  assure,  was  disturbed.  The 
proposed  Resolution  would  rectify  this  situ- 
tlon  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can members,  and  would  In  no  way  affect 
United  States  representation  or  voting  power 
in  the  Bank,  Because  the  proposed  Resolu- 
tion involves  an  amendment  to  part  of  the 
Bank's  Articles  of  Agreement,  however.  Con- 
gressional authorization  Is  required  In  order 
that  the  U.S,  Governor  may  vote  for  the  Reso- 
lution. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
was  establlsbed  at  the  end  of  1969  and  began 
operations  In  the  Fall  of  1960,  As  the  "Bank 
of  the  Alliance,"  It  la  providing  a  major 
stimulus  to  eoononUc  and  social  development 
in  this  hemisphere,  through  both  Its  ordi- 
nary capital  operations  and  Its  soft  loan  re- 
sources. By  the  end  of  1966,  the  Bank  had 
made  386  loan  commitments,  from  both 
these  categories,  amounting  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  $1,906.8  million,  and  early  this  year 
total  IDB  lending  passed  the  $2  billion  mark. 
It  Is  now  estimated  that  the  funds  presently 
conunltted  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions will  allow  the  Bank  to  continue  lend- 
ing operations  at  an  adequate  rate  only 
through  the  first  few  months  of  calendar 
year  1968.  Early  replenishment  of  these  re- 
sources is  therefore  reqviired  If  the  Bank  Is 
to  continue  to  play  its  leadership  role  in  the 
financing  of  economic  and  social  projects, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  edu- 
cation and  health,  and  to  Intensify  its  ef- 
forts In  initiating  multinational  projects.  The 
contribution  of  the  Latin  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank  will  double  their  last  con- 
tribution to  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions, reaffirming  their  faith  In  the  Bank's 
ability  to  lead  in  promoting  the  development 
of  Latin  America,  and  evidencing  their  de- 


termination to  meet  fully  the  self-help  req- 
uisites embodied  In  the  Alliance, 

The  draft  Mil  would  authorize  the  U,S. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of 
these  two  Resolutions.  It  would  also  author- 
ize the  UjS.  Governor,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  agree  to  pay  to  the  Fund 
for  ^>eclal  Operations  over  a  three-year  pe- 
riod, the  sum  of  $900  minion  as  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  Increase,  and  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  this  sum.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  favcHtibly  on  this  legislation  so  that 
the  United  States  may  continue  to  cooperate 
with  our  Alliance  partners  in  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  hemisphere. 
Subject  to  approval  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, an  appropriation  of  the  first  install- 
ment of  $300  million  will  be  requested  for 
FY  1968. 

The  total  amount  requested  for  the  next 
three-year  period  Is  $160  million  mcwe  than 
few  the  previous  three  years.  The  Increased 
amount  will  be  devoted  to  carrying  forward 
multinational  projects  designed  to  link  the 
Latin  American  countries.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Presidents  In  Punta 
del  Este,  It  was  decided  to  give  priority  to 
the  mobilization  of  financial  and  technical 
resources  for  such  projects.  The  Increased  re- 
sponds to  this  decision. 

A  q>eclal  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  related  to  the  two  Resolu- 
tions currently  before  the  Board  of  Oover- 
nors is  being  submitted  to  you  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
this  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An 
identical  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henut  H.  Powler, 

S.  1688 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act   to   authorize   the  United 
States  to  participate  In  an  Increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  Act   (22 
U.S.C.  283-283k)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  15(a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  resolution  entitled  'Increase  of 
$1,200,000,000  In  Resources  of  Fund 
for  Special  Operations'  propoeed  by  the 
Governors  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
April  1967  and  now  pending  before  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Bank.  Upon  the  adoption 
of  such  resolution,  the  United  States  Gover- 
nor Is  authorized  to  agree,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  to  the  Pund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of 
$900,000,000,  In  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
resolution.  The  United  States  Governor  Is 
also  authorized  to  vote  In  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  Annex  C  of  the  agreement, 
now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank,  to  modify  the  procedure  em- 
ployed In  the  election  of  Executive  Directors. 
"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  the  United  States  share  In  the  Increase  In 
the  resources  of  the  F\ind  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of  $900,000,000." 


GENERAL  REVISION  OF  THE 
PATENT  LAWS 

Mr.  DODD,    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
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•moid  the  patent  law  of  the  United 
SUtoa,  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code 
MWl  Mk  unanimous  consent  Uiat  at  the 
fwnfliiiiftn  ol  my  remarks  a  sectkm-by- 
aacUon  anatyBls  of  the  bill  be  printed  aa 
put  of  my  remarlis. 

The  basic  approach  and  the  essential 
features  of  this  proposal  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  both  the  Connecticut  Patent 
Law  Association  and  the  American  Bar 
Asaociatlons  Patenu.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrlcht  Section. 

The  btll  is  desired  to  update  the  Pat- 
ent Act  of  1952.  In  preparing  this  bill 
careful  attention  was  gnven  to  all  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Pres- 
idential Commission's  report  on  the  pat- 
ent system.  In  addition,  careful  atten- 
tion wu  given  to  the  practical  desires  and 
tailereats  of  the  Individual  Inventor,  the 
■nail  corporate  inventor,  large  corpora- 
tions and  the  interests  of  the  general 
public.  As  such,  the  bill  that  I  propose 
changes  the  present  patent  system  but 
with  a  view  towards  maintaining  the 
strength  of  our  present  patent  laws  and 
xWltng  where  necessary,  provisions  to 
Buet  today's  needs. 

The  patent  system  in  this  country  has 
erolTBd  over  the  years  from  decisions  of 
the  Federal  com-ts  and  proceedings  in 
the  Patent  Office  Involving  the  Govern- 
ment, the  public,  and  the  individual  in- 
ventor. 

Oesurally  it  has  worked  welL  In  fact. 
much  credit  must  go  to  this  country's 
patent  system  for  the  technological  and 
selentlfic  superiority  of  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  Union  has  obviously 
realized  this  as  evidenced  by  its  new  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  concerning 
patents  and  licensing  which  in  large  part 
are  based  on  this  country's  practices. 

Laat  year  alone  the  patent  system  was 
dhreelly  responsible  for  income  from 
atenad  In  excess  of  $«00  million.  Consld- 
erteg  the  fact  that  the  Patent  Office's 
budget  last  year  was  $35  million.  It  is 
obTkMU  that  we  are  getting  a  substantial 
return  on  our  Investment.  When  one 
adds  to  this  the  Investment  of  capital  and 
employment  of  labor  as  a  result  of  new 
inventions  and  the  fact  that  cloee  to  60 
percent  of  the  patents  granted  in  this 
country  are  "worked"  during  the  effec- 
tive nfe  of  the  patents,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  patent  system  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  a  large  amount  of  revenue  Sow- 
ing Into  the  UJ3.  economy. 

I  feel  that  It  is  imperative  that  we  re- 
tain our  system  basically  in  its  present 
form  because  it  has  so  many  highly  de- 
ilrablc  featiires. 

It  makes  patent  protection  available 
on  a  practical  basis  to  all  segments  of  onr 
economy  both  private  and  public,  large 
and  T"">n 

It  promotes  early  disclosure  of  the  de- 
tailed technology  encompassed  within  a 
aiaall  patent  application. 

There  are  no  re<iulrements  for  work- 
ing the  patent  or  paying  maintenance 
fees  to  keep  the  patent  in  effect  after  it 
has  been  granted. 

There  are  no  long,  drawn  out.  costly 
procedures  during  or  after  the  grant  of  a 
patent  whereby  the  Intended  patentee 
can  be  discouraged  by  opposition,  public 
use,  and  cazMsellatlon  proceedings. 

Another  significant  asset  of  our  patent 
system  la  the  1-year  grace  period.  This 


allows  the  inventor  to  work  the  "bugs" 
out  of  his  invention  and  to  seek  capital 
for  commercialising  It  without  feeling 
that  a  disclosure  to  third  parties  could 
be  used  to  his  detriment  In  addition,  it 
also  gives  inventors  with  trivial  bn'en- 
tlons  time  to  decide  whether  the  effort 
to  secure  a  patent  is  worthwhile. 

However,  even  though  our  system  of 
patent  application  has  been  Quite  suc- 
cessful, some  revisions  are  necessary  If 
It  Ls  to  keep  pace  with  this  country's  ex- 
panding and  complicated  technology. 

Crucial  to  Its  future  and  to  any  re- 
visions in  our  petent  procedures  is  the 
fact  that  the  Patent  Office  budget  should 
be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  $50  mil- 
lion. In  the  past  its  funds  have  not 
been  sufficient  Co  cope  with  the  in- 
creased business  nor  with  the  more  com- 
plex and  sophLsticated  nature  of  the  In- 
ventions the  Patent  Office  is  called  upon 
to  e.xamlne. 

Competent  patent  examiners  have  been 
difScult  to  recruit  due  to  the  low  pay 
and  the  necessity  of  iiavUiK  highly  skilled 
examiners.  People  of  this  type  are  often 
lured  away  by  high  paying  jobs  in  in- 
dustries that  require  the  sophisticated 
skills  these  men  possess 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  revision 
I  propose  in  my  bill  is  a  change  in  meas- 
uring the  life  of  the  patent  so  that  It  is 
measured  from  the  date  of  filing  of  the 
application. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  procedures  of 
most  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
This  change  will  help  to  cut  down  on 
the  long  pendency  of  applications  as  a 
result  of  delays  occasioned  by  repeated 
filing  of  the  same  inventioiis  by  the  same 
inventor  and  by  dilatory  tactics  by  par- 
ties Involved  in  interference  proceedLlngs 
in  the  Patent  Office  In  conjunction  with 
this  change,  the  life  of  a  patent  would  be 
extended  from  17  to  20  years. 

A  proper  safeguard  to  measuring  the 
term  of  the  patent  from  its  filing  date 
It  provided  for  in  section  154<C)  of  this 
bill,  so  as  to  extend  the  time  of  any 
patent  when  Its  grant  is  delayed  by 
reason  of  Oovemment  secrecy  orders. 

In  addition,  while  interference  con- 
stitutes only  1  percent  of  the  applica- 
tions filed,  my  proposed  section  135 'e) 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  resolving 
interference  in  the  Patent  Office  by 
limiting  the  p)artie«'  date  of  proofs. 

It  also  erKxmrages  inventors  to  file 
early,  not  to  engage  in  repeated  filing, 
and  would  cut  down  appreciably  on  the 
work  of  the  Patent  OflJce  In  this  area 
of  Its  operations. 

Section  111,  115.  and  153  are  designed 
to  harmonize  our  patent  system  with 
those  of  other  countries  by  allowing  the 
Inventor  or  his  aaalgnee  to  file  his  ap- 
plications. This  Is  done  with  proper  safe- 
giiards  and  credits  to  the  Individual  In- 
ventor or  inventors,  whichever  the  case 
may  be. 

I  have  followed  the  siiggestlons  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  by  putting  Into 
this  bill  an  infringement  provision  which 
is  in  harmony  with  other  patent  systems 
of  the  world.  This  Is  contained  In  section 
271  «e  I  and  concerns  the  importation  of 
infringing  goods  made  by  the  process 
patented  in  this  country. 

And  section  184  allows  for  the  grant 
of  a  retroactive  license  after  the  grant 


of  a  patent  for  purposes  of  foreign  filing. 
ThlB  revision  should  correct  a  problem 
which  has  long  plagued  the  Patent  Office 
as  well  as  the  courts  and  Inventors. 

In  conclusion,  the  objective  of  this  bill 
is  to  solve  the  current  and  Immediate 
problems  of  our  patent  system.  And 
equally  important,  the  proposed  bill 
would  keep  this  system  In  its  historic 
context,  that  of  making  patent  protec- 
tion available  to  the  whole  population  on 
a  practical,  everyday  level. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  will  be  printed 
In  tlie  RjccoRD. 

The  bill  iS.  1691)  for  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dodd  is  as  follows: 

COMPAJLISON     or     THE     DOOO     BtU.     WiTH     THa 

CckJiENT  Patint  Laws 
1    SeotlonB  12.  13  and  14  have  been  ellml- 
n&tod  from  the  current  Act  and  the  following 
Section  Included  as  Section  12: 

•*Src.  12  Resbabch  ktro  Srvmss. — The 
Commissioner  shall  conduct  a  progr^jn  of  r«- 
■earch  and  development  to  Improre  and  ez- 
p«<llte  the  handling,  claaolflcatlon.  storage 
and  retrieval  of  patents  and  other  acientiac 
and  tectuUcai  Inlurtnatlon." 

3.  SecUona  25  and  36  have  been  cancelled 
from  the  current  Act  and  the  following  Sec- 
tion 25  and  Section  26  substituted  In  their 
place: 

"Sec  2S.  Oath  and  Dscljuutiom  dt  Lm 
or  Oath. — 

"(a)  An  oath  to  b«  filed  In  tha  Patent 
Office  ma;  be  made  before  any  person  within 
the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  or.  when  made  In  a  foreign 
country,  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular 
ofllcer  of  the  United  States  authorised  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  or  before  any  ofllcer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  In  the  foreign  coun- 
try in  which  the  applicant  may  be.  whose 
authority  shall  b«  proved  by  certificate  at  a 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  oath  shall  be  valid  IT  It 
compiles  with  the  laws  of  the  state  or 
country  where  made. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  by  rule  pre- 
•crlb*  that  any  document  to  be  filed  In  the 
Patent  Office  and  which  Is  required  by  any 
law,  rule,  or  other  regulation  to  be  under 
oath  may  be  subscribed  to  by  a  written  dec- 
laration In  such  form  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe,  such  declaration  to  be  In  lieu 
of  th«  oath  otherwise  required. 

"(c)  Whenever  such  written  declaration 
Is  used,  the  document  must  warn  the  de- 
clarant that  willful  false  statements  and  the 
like  are  subject  to  punlaliment  including 
fine  or  tmprtsonin«nt,  or  both. 

"Sic.  26.  CrracT  or  Dxrccmrs  Exacu- 
non. — Any  document  to  b«  fUed  in  the 
Patent  Offlce  and  wbtch  is  required  by  any 
law.  rule,  or  other  regulation  to  be  executed 
tr  a  speelflc  manner  may  be  provisionally 
accepted  by  ths  Commissioner  despite  a  de- 
fective execution,  provided  a  properly  exe- 
cuted document  Is  submitted  wlUiln  such 
time  as  may  be  prescribed." 

3  Section  100  has  added  thereto  tbe  fol- 
lowing language: 

"(d)  Tlie  term  'applicant'  means  any  per- 
son who  baa  filed  an  application  for  patent 
as  provided  In  thla  title." 

4.  Section  HI  is  deleted  from  the  current 
Act  and  new  Section  111  substituted  as 
foHowB : 
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"Sk;.  111.  Apfxjcatiok  ram.  Pstknt. — 

"(a)  An  application  for  jiatent  may  'be 
filed  t>y  the  tnventor,  tha  owner  of  tbe  inven- 
tion sought  to  be  patented,  or  a  person  wlio 
otherwise  shows  sufficient  proprietary  Inter- 
est In  the  Invention  sought  to  be  patented. 
TTie  application  shall  be  made  In  writing 
to  the  Commissioner,  shall  be  signed  by  the 
applicant  and  Include  the  name  of  each  per- 
son believed  to  have  made  an  Inventive 
contribution,  and  shall  l3e  accompanied  by 
the  prescribed  fee.  An  application  filed  by  a 
person  not  the  Inventor  shall  Include,  at 
the  time  of  filing,  a  statement  of  the  facts 
supporting  the  allegation  of  ownership  of 
the  invention. 

"(b)  A  complete  application  for  patent 
shall  include: 

"(1)  a  speclficaUon  as  presorlbed  by  Sec- 
tion 112  of  UiU  Utle; 

"(2)  a  drawing  as  prescribed  by  Section 
113  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  if  filed  by  the  Inventor,  an  oath  pre- 
scribed by  Section  116(a)  of  this  title." 

5.  SecUons  115  and  116  have  been  deleted 
from  tbe  current  Act  and  the  following  sec- 
tloru  subsUtuted: 

"S»c.  116.  Oath  or  AppLicAirr. — 

"(a)  TTie  applicant  for  a  patent.  If  he  is 
the  inventor,  shall  malte  oath  that  he  be- 
lieves himself  to  l>e  the  original  and  first  In- 
ventor of  the  subject  matter  sought  to  t>e 
patented  and  shall  state  of  what  country  he 
Is  a  cltieen. 

"(b)  The  applicant  for  a  patent,  If  he  is 
not  the  Inventor,  shall  prior  to  the  grant  of 
a  patent: 

"(1)  file  an  oath  by  the  Inventor  contain- 
ing the  averment  prescribed  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and 

"(2)  record  In  the  Patent  Offlce  an  assign- 
ment. If  ownership  resulted  from  an  assign- 
ment, or  proof  of  ownership,  In  other  cases. 

"(c)  The  applicant  Who  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  patent  pursuant  to  Section  117 
of  this  title  may  make  the  oath  required  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  so  varied  in 
form  that  it  can  be  made  by  him. 

"Sbc.  116.  Joint  Invknto«s. — 

"(a)  When  two  or  more  persons  have  ouide 
inventive  contrlbuUons  to  subject  matter 
claimed  In  an  application,  they  simll  apply 
for  a  patent  Jointly  and  each  sign  the  ap- 
plication and  make  the  required  oath,  or,  if 
the  application  is  filed  by  some  other  person 
having  the  right  to  do  so,  they  shall  l>e 
named  as  the  Inventors. 

"(b)  In  an  application  for  patent  for  a 
Joint  Invention,  It  siuUI  not  be  necessary  for 
each  person  named  as  Joint  Inventor  to  be  a 
Joint  Inventor  of  the  invention  asserted  in 
each  claim. 

"(c)  If  a  Joint  Inventor  refuses  to  Join  In 
an  application  for  patent  or  cannot  be  found 
or  reached  after  diligent  effort,  the  appUca- 
tlon  may  be  made  by  the  other  Inventor  on 
behalf  of  himself  azul  the  omitted  Inventor. 
The  Commissioner,  on  proof  of  tbe  pertinent 
facts  and  after  such  notice  to  the  omitted 
inventor  as  he  prescribes,  may  publish  the 
application  and  grant  a  patent  to  the  in- 
ventor making  the  application,  subject  to 
the  same  rights  which  the  omitted  Inventor 
would  have  had  If  he  bad  been  Joined.  The 
omitted  Inventor  may  subsequently  Join  In 
the  application." 

6.  Section  118  has  been  deleted  from  the 
current  Act  and  the  following  substituted 
in  Its  place: 

"Sbc.  118.  Action  Wrkn  No  Oath  ob  As- 
signment Cam  Bx  OrrAiNH). — ^Whenever  an 
application  is  filed  by  someone  not  the  In- 
ventor and  the  Inventor  refuaee  to  execute 
the  oath  required  by  Section  116(b)(1)  of 
this  title  or  an  assignment,  or  cannot  be 
found  or  reached  after  diligent  effort,  the 
Commissioner  may,  on  proof  of  tbe  pertinent 
facts  and  a  showing  by  the  applicant  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  r>artles.  and  on  compliance  with  suob 


regulatlona  u  he  prescribes,  grant  a  patent 
In  the  name  of  the  Inventor." 

7.  Tbe  aecacMl  paracr&ph  of  Section  119 
has  been  deleted  from  the  current  Act  and 

the  following  paragraph  substituted   In  Its 
place. 

"(b)  No  application  for  petent  shall  be  en- 
titled to  this  right  of  priority  unless  the 
claim  thereof  and  a  certified  copy  of  the 
original  forelg^n  application,  specification  and 
drawings  tipon  which  It  is  based  are  filed  In 
the  Patent  Ofltoe  within  six  months  of  the 
application  flUng  date.  Such  certification 
shall  be  made  by  the  Patent  Office  of  the 
foreign  country  in  wlilch  filed  and  show  the 
date  of  the  application  and  the  filing  of  tbe 
specification  and  other  pai>er8.  The  Com- 
missioner may  require  a  translation  of  the 
pap>er8  filed  If  not  In  the  English  language 
and  such  other  Information  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary." 

8.  Section  121  has  been  deleted  from  tbe 
ciuTent  Act  and  the  following  section  sub- 
stituted in  its  place: 

"Sac.  121.  DrvlsioNAi.  Application. — 

"(a)  If  two  or  more  Independent  and  dis- 
tinct Inventions  are  claimed  In  one  complete 
application,  the  Commissioner  may  require 
the  application  to  be  restricted  to  one  of 
them.  The  Commissioner  may  by  rule  dis- 
pense with  signing  and  execution  In  the  case 
of  an  application  directed  solely  to  subject 
matter  described  and  claimed  In  the  original 
application. 

"(b)  If  the  other  invention  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  divisional  application  which 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  Section 
130  of  this  tlUe.  it  shall  be  entitled  to  tbe 
benefit  of  the  filing  date  of  the  original 
application.  A  patent  issuing  on  an  applica- 
tion with  req>ect  to  wtilch  a  requirement  for 
restriction  under  this  section  has  been  made. 
or  on  an  application  filed  as  a  result  of  such  a 
requirement,  shall  not  be  used  as  a  reference 
either  In  the  Patent  Office  or  In  the  courts 
against  a  divisional  application  or  against  the 
original  an>llcatlon  or  any  patent  Issued  on 
either  of  them.  If  the  divisional  application 
Is  filed  before  the  issuance  of  the  patent 
on  the  other  application. 

"(c)  The  validity  of  a  patent  may  not  be 
questioned  for  failure  of  the  Commissioner 
to  require  the  appllcaUon  to  be  restricted 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  nor 
may  the  validity  of  either  of  two  or  more 
patents  resulting  frmn  and  in  accordance 
with  a  requirement  under  said  subsection 
(a)  be  questioned  solely  because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  several  patents,  if  the  subsequent 
application  is  filed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  BecUon  120  of  this  chapter." 

9.  Section  185  has  added  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"(e)  In  making  determinations  of  priority 
under  this  section  and  other  sections  of  the 
Statute,  a  party  shall  be  able  to  show  any 
and  all  acts  of  conception  and  reduction  to 
practice  but  shall  only  be  entitled  to  rely 
upon  dates  of  such  acts  no  earlier  than  two 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  filing  the  first 
filed  parent  application  for  patent  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office." 

10.  Section  141  has  been  cancelled  from  the 
Act  and  the  following  section  substituted  In 
Its  place: 

"Sac.  141.  Appkai,  to  CotrBT  or  Customs 
and  Patsht  Afpkals. — An  applicant  dissatis- 
fied with  the  dedslon  of  the  Bocu-d  of  Ap- 
peals may  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals.  A  party  to 
an  Interference  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Patent  Interferences  on  the 
question  ot  priority  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals." 

11.  Sections  145  and  146  have  been  can- 
celled from  the  current  Act. 

12.  Section  152  has  been  deleted  from  the 
current  Act  and  the  following  substituted  In 
its  pXaoe: 


"Sxc.  152.  IssiTX  or  Patent  to  Aaaacwxx. — 
Patents  may  be  granted  to  the  assignee  al  the 
Inventor  of  record  in  the  Patent  Office,  upon 
the  application  made  by  the  Inventor  or  as- 
signee as  otherwise  provided  by  this  title." 

13.  Section  154  has  been  deleted  and  the 
following  substituted  in  its  place : 

"Sbc.  154.  Contents  and  Term  or  Pa- 
tent.— 

"(a)  Every  patent  shall  contain  a  grant 
to  the  applicant,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  of  the 
right,  during  the  term  of  tbe  patent  to  ex- 
clude others  from  making,  using,  or  selling 
tbe  invention  throughout  the  United  States, 
referring  to  the  specification  for  the  par- 
ticulars thereof.  A  copy  of  the  specification 
and  drawings  shall  be  annexed  to  tbe  patent 
and  be  a  part  thereof. 

"(b)  Tbe  term  of  a  patent  shall  expire 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  filing  the  ap- 
plication In  the  United  States  or,  if  the 
benefit  of  the  filing  date  in  tlie  United  States 
of  a  prior  application  Is  claimed,  from  the 
earliest  such  prior  date  claimed.  In  deter- 
mining the  term  of  the  patent,  the  date  of 
filing  any  application  in  a  foreign  country 
which  may  be  claimed  by  the  applicant  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  consideration. 

"(c)  The  term  of  a  patent  whose  Issuance 
has  been  delayed  by  reason  of  tbe  applica- 
tion having  been  ordered  kept  secret  under 
Section  181  of  this  title  shall  be  extended  for 
a  period  equal  to  the  delay  In  Issuance  of 
the  patent  after  the  notice  of  allowability 
referred  to  in  Section  183  of  this  Utle." 

14.  Tbe  following  paragraph  was  added  to 
Section  184: 

"(c)  A  retroactive  license  may  be  granted 
at  any  time  notwithstanding  tbe  fact  that  a 
corresponding  United  States  application  has 
matured  Into  a  patent.  Such  retroactive  li- 
cense shall  have  tbe  same  force  and  effect  as 
If  granted  during  the  pendency  of  said  appli- 
cation." 

15.  The  third  paragraph  of  Section  251  has 
been  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Tbe  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to 
applications  for  patent  shall  be  applicable 
to  applications  for  reissue  of  a  patent." 

16.  Section  256  was  deleted  and  tbe  follow- 
ing substituted  in  its  place: 

"Sec.  256.  Corbection  or  Named  Inven- 
tob. — Omission  of  an  inventor's  name  or  in- 
clusion of  tbe  name  of  a  person  not  an  In- 
ventor, without  deceptive  Intent  shall  not 
affect  validity  of  a  patent,  and  the  patent  and 
patent  application  may  be  corrected  at  tmy 
time  by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  him  or  upon  order 
of  a  Federal  court  before  which  the  matter 
is  called  In  question.  Upon  such  correction 
tbe  Commissioner  shall  Issue  a  certificate  ac- 
cordingly." 

17.  The  following  was  added  to  Section 
271: 

"(e)  Whoever,  without  authority  of  the 
patentee.  Imports  Into  the  United  States,  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  use  in  trade  or  indiistry, 
a  product  made  In  another  country  by  a  proc- 
ess patented  In  tbe  United  States  shall  be 
liable  as  an  Infringer. " 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  XI  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958, 
TO  PROHIBIT  THE  SALE  OP  AIR 
TRIP  INSURANCE  AT  AIRPORTS, 
EITHER  BY  VENDING  MACHINE 
OR  OVER  THE  COUNTER.  IN  EX- 
CESS OP  $100,000 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  by  request,  and  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  air  trip  Insurance  at  airports, 
either  by  vending  machine  or  over  the 
counter,  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
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The  bill  would  apply  only  to  airport 
sales  of  trip  Insurance  and  would  not 
prohibit  the  sale  of  general  travel  In- 
surance by  agents  or  insurance  com- 
panies directly. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  remove 
what  the  commercial  airline  pilots  of 
this  country  believe  is  the  primary  in- 
centive for  aircraft  sabotage,  financial 
motivation.  These  pilots,  represented  by 
the  Air  Lines  Pilots  Association,  claim 
that  there  have  been  19  incidents  of 
known  or  suspected  sabotage  of  aircraft 
since  1933.  Of  these,  six  have  occurred 
In  the  United  States  with  a  resulting  loss 
of  210  lives. 

The  problem  of  aircraft  sabotage  has 
been  one  of  the  main  concerns  of  com- 
mercial pilots  in  this  country  and  for  a 
number  of  years  they  have  sought  relief 
In  the  Congress  through  bills  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  air  trip  Insurance. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  is  similar 
to  one  I  sponsored  in  the  89th  Congress. 
although  the  liability  limits  are  higher 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  16921  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  limit 
the  liability  of  trip  insurance  sold  within 
the  confines  of  an  airport,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoNRONEY  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

S      1692 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is 
(uncnded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  secUon 

"INSUHA.VCI     LiMITATION 

"S«c.    ma.    I  a)    In   any    case    In    which — 

"(1)  one  or  more  contracts  of  insurance 
ar«  purchased  within  the  confines  of  an  air- 
port to  cover  the  loss  of  life  or  the  personal 
Injury  of  an  Individual  while  a  passenger  in 
air  tranaportatlon  on  a  one-way  or  round  trip 
or  during  a  limited  period  of  time  approxi- 
mately covering  the  duration  of  a  trip, 

"(2)  tuch  contract  or  contracts  provide 
tor  a  total  payment,  in  the  event  of  Uabilr.y 
In  ezcew  of  SIOOOOO.  such  part  of  the  total 
liability  so  provided  for  as  is  in  excess  of 
$100,000  shall   be  null  and   void 

"(b)  In  any  such  case  involving  more  than 
one  such  contract  each  such  contract  shall 
bear  such  porUon  of  the  SlOO.OOO  liability 
remaining,  after  nullification  of  the  total  in 
exceaa  thereof  pursuant  to  subsection  lai, 
as  the  amount  of  payment  provided  In  such 
contract  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  pay- 
ment provided  In  all  such  contracts 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  selling  Insurance  to 
which  the  provisions  of  paragraph  i  1 1  of  sub- 
section (a)  apply  shall  (Ai  provide  adequate 
public  notice  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion In  connection  with  such  sales,  and  iBi 
insert  u  a  provision  in  each  contract  of  such 
Insurance  the  fact  that  such  contract  was 
sold  within  the  confines  of  an  airport 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  ' 

Smc.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  b«  applicable  only  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  Into  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  <iUs  Act. 


PROVISION  THAT  BILLS  AND  STATE- 
MENTS OP  ACCOUNT  PREPARED 
BY  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PRCX:ESS- 
ING  EQUIPMENT  BE  CLASSIFIED 
AS  FIRST-CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I 
Introduced  by  request,  and  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  legislation  to  provide  that 
bills  and  statements  of  account  prepared 
by  electronic  data  processing  equipment 
be  classified  as  first-class  mall. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arose  re- 
cently when  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
made  a  determination  that  computer- 
produced  matorial  could  not  properly  be 
classified  as  typewriting.'  Under  present 
law.  bills  and  statements  of  account  can 
go  at  the  lower  third-class  rate  if  pro- 
duced by  any  photographic  or  mechani- 
cal process  other  than  typewriting  and 
If  20  or  more  Identical  copies  are  mailed 
at  one  time  Prior  to  the  General  Coun- 
sels  nillng  the  Post  Office  Department 
had  held  that  computer-produced  ma- 
terial was  similar  to  material  produced 
by  automatic  tyix-writers  and  therefore 
must  be  sent  at  flrst-cla.vs  rates.  The 
Post  Office  Department  estimates  that  if 
the  law  remains  unchanged  it  will  cost 
the  Department  at  lea.st  $20  million  In 
revenues  annually 

This  bill  would  simply  classify  all  com- 
puter-produced billings  as  flrst-class 
mall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  S  1693'  to  provide  that  bills 
and  statements  of  account  prepared  by 
electronic  data  prooes.slng  equipment  be 
classified  as  flrst-class  mail:  Introduced 
by  Mr  Monroney.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


IN\'ESTMENT   TAX    CREDIT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMKNDMENT     NO,      187 

Mr  MANSFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  iHR  6950'  to  restore 
the  investment  credit  and  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

AME.VtJMENT      NO        IBB 

Mr  GORE  i  for  himself  and  Mr  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  >  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to 
the  amendment  No  187,  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr  Ma.nsfieldI, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMINDMENT  NO   I8» 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  H  R  6950.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


Wlth- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  at 
the  next  printing  of  S  876.  my  bill  relat- 
ing to  Federal  support  of  education  of 
Indian  students  m  sectarian  institutions 
of  higher  education.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Junior  Sen- 


ator from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Harris]   be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The   PRESIDINa    OFFICER, 
out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hahtki],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond!  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  IS.  1681 »  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
Insurance  benefits  thereunder  for  any  in- 
dividual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESrotNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unarUmous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Spong  1  be  added  as  a  cospwnsor  of 
the  bill  iS.  1591 )  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1924.  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination : 

Andrew  V.  Corry.  of  Montana,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary*  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Ceylon,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Maldlve  Islands 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  8.  1290— 
NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
ACT  OF   1967 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Piesldent.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
begin  hearings  on  Tuesday.  June  27, 
1967,  on  S.  1290,  a  biU  to  provide  for  a 
national  program  of  flood  Insurance,  and 
any  other  bills  on  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter pending  at  that  time  before  the  sub- 
committee. The  hearings  will  commence 
at  10  am.  In  room  5302.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  will  continue  on  June 
28  and  29. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Paul  M. 
Penlck.  assistant  counsel.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20510,  telephone  225-3921. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
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reading  cl?rks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  0481)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL    REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  9481)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations.   

REPUBLICAN     STAFF     REPORT     ON 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  today,  entitled  "Viet- 
nam Reminders  lor  Republicans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:  Rkminders  roB  Rbptjblicanb 
The  "white  paper"  just  put  out  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee makes  Important  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  Vietnam :  It  helps  set  the  record 
straight,  It  asks  the  right  questions,  and  It 
defines  the  possible  shape  of  the  political 
Issue  for  next  year. 

To  start  with  the  history  of  the  war,  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  sought  to  foster 
the  Impression  that  the  heavy  UJ3.  mUltary 
Involvement  represents  an  extension  of  poU- 
cles  pursued  by  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion. Not  so.  says  the  GOP  study,  and  quite 
correctly. 

Although  the  VS.  had  a  small  mlUtary 
advisory  mission  In  Vietnam,  President 
Elsenhower  specifically  refused  to  Intervene 
to  try  to  save  the  French  garrison  at  Dlen- 
blenphu  In  1954.  Thereafter,  he  "stuck  to 
his  basic  position  that  If  there  was  a  solu- 
tion In  South  Vietnam,  It  was  political  and 
not  military,  Insofar  as  the  US.  was  con- 
cerned." 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who  signifi- 
cantly Increased  the  military  commitment — 
a  "quaUtatlve  shift,"  the  document  calls  It. 
And  It  was  of  course  President  Johnson  who, 
two  years  ago.  began  putting  In  thousands 
of  American  combat  troops — a  "quantita- 
tive change."  Republicans,  the  staff  study 
adds,  have  traditionally  believed  the  UB. 
should  not  get  Involved  In  a  land  war  on 
the  Asian  continent. 

Thus  reminding  GOP  Presidential  proe- 
pects  that  they  have  an  historical  basis  for 
disassociating  themselves  from  Mr.  John- 
sons mlUtary  poUcy  if  they  choose,  the  white 
paper  proceeds  to  Imply  that  the  present 
Administration  Is  not  very  clear  about  Its 
objectives  in  Southeast  Acla. 

The  basic  questions.  It  contends,  are: 
What  precisely  Is  our  national  Interest  In 
Thailand.  Cambodia,  Vietnam  and  Laos?  To 
what  further  lengths  are  we  prepared  to  go 
In  support  of  this  Interest  ? 

It  seems  plain  enough  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  been  unable  to  answer  these 
questions  satisfactorily.  One  proffered  an- 
swer Is  that  the  ultimate  UJ3.  Interest  la  to 
thwart  a  Red  Chinese  design  for  aggression. 
but  the  argument  Is  a  bit  tortuous. 

Although  It  unquestionably  has  daalgna 
for  aggression,  the  Peking  regime  Is  not  In 
fact  fighting  In  Vietnam,  and  the  XJS.  In- 
terest In  battling  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  seems  somewhat  remote 
and  tongentlal.  To  put  It  another  way.  If 
primary  US.  Intererta  had  been  weighed  In 
a   hard-headed   and   realistic   fashion,   it   U 


doul>tful  that  the  decision  to  fight  this  land 
war  would  have  bean  made. 

'ma  BepubUcaa  polemic  does  not  answer 
these  questions  either.  But  again,  as  with 
the  historical  dlBaasoclatlon,  it  makes  poten- 
tial ammunition  against  the  Democrats  for 
any  OOP  politico  Inclined  to  nse  It. 

Republican  Senatoo*  are  divided  on  the 
report,  but  at  least  some  appear  Inclined  to 
agree  with  It.  Whether  the  Republican  con- 
tenders, and  the  eventual  Republican-stand- 
ard-bearer, will  In  tact  decide  to  oppose  "Mr. 
Johnson's  war"  remains  to  be  seen;  If  they 
do,  It  Is  dlfBcult  to  speculate  on  the  jxjlltlcal 
merit  of  that  atrategy.  While  some  polls 
show  the  majority  of  Americans  bncklng  the 
war.  there  la  not  only  a  great  deal  of  noisy 
dissent  but  also  a  great  deal  of  less  vocal 
dissatisfaction. 

In  any  case,  here  too  the  GOP  study  makes 
a  valuable  point.  The  party  should  not  be 
constrained  from  opposition,  or  vigorous 
questioning,  out  of  any  misplaced  devotion 
to  bipartisanship  In  foreign  affairs — certain- 
ly not  so  long  as  this  remains  a  war  unde- 
clared by  Congress. 

Obviously  criticism  can  get  so  extreme  that 
It  may  hurt  the  war  effort,  but  Intelligent 
questioning  and  proposing  of  alternative 
courses  are  essential  to  a  free  society's  well- 
toelng.  The  trouble  with  blpartlsanlsm  Is  that 
It  may  cement  the  nation  Into  a  wrong 
poUcy. 

Or  as  the  study  asks,  "Doee  bipartisanship 
mean  that  Democratic  mistakes  are  Repub- 
lican responsibilities?"  If  the  big  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  was  Indeed  a  mistake,  then 
responsible  political  opposition  might  pos- 
sibly help  the  nation  avoid  repeating  It. 


Mr.  COOPER.  The  editorial  discusses 
the  report  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  policy  committee  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  I  do  not  offer  this  edi- 
torial for  the  Record  In  any  attempt  to 
stir  up  partisanship  with  respect  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  so-called  white  paper  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  Senate  Republican 
policy  committee  asks  some  very  Im- 
portant questions  for  the  consideration 
not  only  of  Republicans  but  also  of  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  quote  from  the  £rst  paragraph  of 
the  editorial: 

The  "white  paper"  Just  put  out  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee makes  Important  contributions  to 
the  dlacuaslon  of  Vietnam:  It  helps  set  the 
reoord  straight.  It  asks  the  right  questions, 
and  It  defines  the  poaalble  shape  of  the  poUt- 
loal  Issue  for  next  year. 

I  now  read  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph: 

Obvlotisly  criticism  can  get  so  extreme 
that  It  may  hurt  the  war  effort,  but  Intelli- 
gent questioning  and  proposing  of  alterna- 
tive courses  are  essential  to  a  free  society's 
well-being.  The  trouble  with  blpartlsanlsm 
Is  that  It  may  cement  the  nation  Into  a  wrong 
policy. 

When  the  proposal  was  made  that  the 
staff  make  this  study,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickinlooper]  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  policy  committee 
said  toat  he  would  request  the  staff  to 
do  so  and  stated 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiHcs  In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  lor  3  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  COOPER  (conUnulng) .  That  tha 
study  would  be  made  without  any  pre- 
conceived position,  bias  or  prejudice, 
that  the  staff  would  be  requested  to  con- 
duct its  own  research  and  find  the  facts 
as  they  appeared  to  the  members  of  the 
staff.  I  believe  the  staff  has  done  this  and 
that  its  report  is  an  honest  appraisal.  In 
searching  for  the  truth,  the  committee 
could  not  ask  a  staff  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept to  seek  the  facts  and  to  draw  its 
conclusion  from  those  facts. 

I  am  not  interested  in  seeking  in  tin 
report  a  partisan  political  position.  It 
does  not  help  in  solving  the  chief  issu3 
at  stake. 

Its  importance  Is  larger  than  eval- 
uating and  analyzing  what  has  happened 
in  the  past,  although  that  is  important 
to  provide  help  in  dealing  with  the  situ- 
ation today  and  in  learning  lessons  for 
the  future.  Its  chief  importance  Is  that 
it  proposes  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
Members  of  the  House,  and  the  people, 
that  they  continue  to  search  for  alterna- 
tives to  a  continuation  of  the  war — a  war 
in  which  tlie  United  Stotes  wiU  be 
bogged  down  for  a  long  time,  and  a  war 
which  can  lead  to  the  unhappy  possibil- 
ity that  at  some  time  our  country  and 
North  Vietnam  will  come  to  that  last 
confrontation  where  Vietnam  will  be 
tempted  to  ask  China  to  intervene,  and 
China  will  intervene. 

It  is  the  continuing  search  for  alterna- 
tives that  I  believe  gives  hope.  We  have 
talked  a  lot  about  negotiations  In  the 
past,  and  It  appears  at  times  that  nego- 
tiations are  impossible.  But  I  would  voice 
the  belief  that  this  position  Is  not  cor- 
rect, that  it  Is  not  true,  and  that  our 
Government  should  continue  to  seek 
new  avenues  toward  negotiation,  and 
that  at  the  least  we  should  not  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  the  possibility 
of  negotiation  is  foreclosed. 

In  1962,  1963.  1964,  1965,  and  1966  I 
spoke  on  Vietnam.  My  theme  always  has 
been  the  pursuit  of  negotiations,  to  de- 
termine If  there  -^as,  any  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  war.  Speaking 
in  the  Senate  in  March  1965, 1  urged  the 
President  to  make  a  statement  that  our 
country  would  negotiate  without  any 
preconditions — unconditionally. 

A  month  later  he  did  make  that  speech 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  Early  in  1966  I  urged 
that  the  bombing  pause  be  continued  to 
test  the  possibility  of  negotiations,  and 
early  this  year  I  made  the  same  state- 
ment. Some  time  later,  perhaps  next 
week,  I  Intend  to  speak  again  on  this 
subject  and  again  voice  my  hope  that 
our  country  will  not  place  itself  in  such 
a  position  in  Vietnam  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  negotiations  will  be  lessened 
or  perhaps  denied. 

Today  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  tlie 
chief  importance  of  this  report  which 
has  been  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  is  that  it  states 
in  essence  and  by  Implication  that  we 
should  not  accept  as  final,  aU  that  was 
done  hi  the  past,  that  we  should  keep 
our  minds  open,  voice  our  opinions,  and 
continue  to  seek  a  solution  or  settlement 
of  the  war  other  than  on  the  field  of 
arms. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  t±ie  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


May  Jt,  1967 


ANTIBALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEM- 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  US.  TROOPS 
FROM  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
have  read  In  the  press  stories  relative  to 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  relative  to  the  building  of  an 
antlballlstlc  missile  system,  and  also  on 
the  question  of  U  S  troop  withdrawals 
from  Europe 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  letter 
which  Ambassador  Thompson  handed  to 
Premier  Kosygin  In  Moscow  in  January 
of  thlfl  year  when  he  assumed  his  duties 
once  again  as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  called  for  consultations  on 
the  part  of  both  countries  to  consider 
ways  and  means  to  prevent  both  coun- 
trlea  from  building  antlbalUstlc  missile 
systems,  would  be  given  a  chance  to  be 
considered  because  if  we  start  on  an 
ABM  race  it  is  my  understanding  that  It 
will  cost  this  country  anywhere  from  $30 
billion  to  $40  bilUon.  I  assume  it  would 
cost  the  Soviet  Union  somewhat  the  same 
amount  of  money,  and  even  then,  neither 
country  would  be  assured  of  the  protec- 
tion which  the  antlballlstlc  missile  sys- 
tem supposedly  would  give. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  no  way  to  arrive 
at  a  mutually  satisfactory  tigreement. 
I  would  assume  that  we  would  have  no 
choice  except  to  start  digging  In  and 
making  a  system  of  our  own.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  if  we  embark  on  an  arms 
race  in  this  particular  area  we  are  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  future  trouble 
which  will  not  be  beneficial  to  either 
country,  or  the  world  for  that  matter: 
and  It  could  well  end  up  as  a  waste  of 
money,  because  at  the  end  of  it  there 
would  still  be  a  standofT 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  give  the 
meet  serious  consideration,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would,  too,  to  some  sort 
of  mutual  sigreement  which  would  fore- 
stall the  beginning  of  an  arms  race  in 
this  field,  which  could  go  into  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars,  and  allow  both  coun- 
tries. If  such  an  agreement  were  reached, 
to  spend  some  of  this  money  for  the 
welfare  of  their  own  peoples,  for  the  bet- 
terment of  their  own  societies,  and  for 
a  modicum  of  assistance,  at  least,  to 
some  of  the  underdeveloped  and  unde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world. 

This  Is  a  most  serious  situation  and  I 
commend  the  administration  for  trying 
to  work  It  out  with  the  Soviet  Union 
I  would  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  look  at  it  in  the  same  light  as 
the  civilian  authorities  in  this  country 
do. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  matter  re- 
fers to  the  question  of  US.  troop  with- 
drawals from  Europe. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  was 
considerable  opposition  to  this  sugges- 
tion, and  from  the  military  point  of  view 
tto*t     opposition     was     perhaps      well 


founded;  but  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  administration  on  this  matter,  and  to 
point  out  that  on  the  basis  of  announce- 
ments already  made  there  will  be  a  total 
reduction  in  Europe  of  115,000  US  mili- 
tary personnel,  mllllary  dependents,  as 
well  as  civilian  employees  when  the  tri- 
partite agreement  recently  announced 
goes  into  effect 

Broken  down,  that  would  Include  the 
withdrawal  from  France  of  18,000 
troops — of  course,  they  are  no  longer 
there — and  from  Germany  there  would 
be  35,000  troop  withdrawals  to  begin.  I 
believe,  the  first  of  next  year,  or  a  total 
amouiUiny  to  53.000  US  troops  with- 
dra'AH 

On  the  matter  of  dependents,  21,000 
have  already  been  withdrawn  from 
France,  and  26  000  I  assume  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Germany  beginning  the  first 
of  next  year,  or  a  total  of  46.000  military 
dependents  will  have  left  or  will  leave 
Europe 

In  the  matter  of  civilian  employees, 
the  withdrawal  from  France  brought 
about  a  reduction  of  11.000  in  that  cate- 
gor>-,  and  the  announced  reductions 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  West  Ger- 
many will  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
5.000  in  civilian  employees  in  that  coun- 
try That  would  be  a  total  of  16,000 
civilian  employees  who  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  rolls  in  France  and 
Germany. 

The  grand  toUl  of  53.000  troops  with- 
drawn or  to  be  withdrawn,  46,000  mili- 
tary dependent's  withdrawn  or  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  16.000  civilian  employees 
removed  or  to  be  removed  would  amount 
to  115.000  Thl.s,  I  think.  Is  an  encourag- 
ing first  step  I  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  what  it  has  done,  and  I  believe 
we  are  facing  up  to  the  realities  of  tlie 
Europe  of  today  and  not  the  Europe  of 
15  years  ago. 


EXECL'TIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  Executive  G. 
88-1,  Executive  A.  90-1;  and  Executive 
G,  90th  Congress.  Tliese  are  ExecuUve 
Calendar  Nos    16,  17.  and  18 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  G,  88th  Con- 
gress, first  session;  .\  and  O,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session. 


CON\'ENTIONS  CONCERNLNG  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE  OF 
PUBLICATIONS  AND  DOCL'MENTS 
AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICLE  109  OP 
THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS;  AND  CONVENTION  ON 
NARCOTIC    DRUGS,    1961 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  all  three 
conventions  reported 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  the  clerk  will  report  the  three 
conventions 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Executive  G,  88th 
Congress,  first  session;  and  Executives 
A  and   G,   90th  Congre.ss.   first  session; 


Executive  G.  Sft-l,  concerns  the  Interna- 
tional exchange  of  publications  and  doc- 
uments; Executive  A,  90-1.  is  an  amend- 
ment to  article  109  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter;  and  Executive  G.  90th  Con- 
gress, is  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs.  1961,  which  were  read  the 
second  time,  as  follows: 

I  Executive  O.  88th  Cong  .  first  srss  ] 
Convention    Concckning   the    Exchange   of 
OfTiciAL    Publications    a.sd    Oovehnment 
DfjcL'MENTs   Between    States,   Adopted   by 
the    General    Confekence    at    Its    Tenth 
Session ,   Paris.   3   December   1958 
The    General    Conference    of    the    CTnlted 
Nations  Educational,  Sclenuflc  and  Cultur.il 
OrKanlzallon.   meeUng   in   Paris   from   4   No- 
vember   to    5    December    1958.    at    Its    tenth 
session. 

Convinced  that  development  of  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  publications  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and  knowl- 
edge amoni?  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Considering  the  Importance  accorded  to 
the  International  exchange  of  publications 
by  the  Con.stltutl<in  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization. 

Bem^  aware  of  the  provisions  for  the  ex- 
change of  official  publications  and  govern- 
ment documents  fur  the  International  Ex- 
change of  Official  Documents.  Scientific  and 
Llter«ry  PublicaUons  and  In  the  C<inven- 
tlon  for  the  Immediate  Exchange  of  Official 
Journals  Public  Parliamentary  Annals  and 
IX>cument.^,  oncluded  In  Brussels  on  15 
M.irch  1886  and  in  various  regional  agree- 
ments for  the  exchange  of  publications 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  new  interna- 
tional convention  concerning  the  exchange 
of  official  publications  and  government  doc- 
uments   between    States, 

Having  before  it  proposal.s  concerning  the 
exchange  of  official  publications  and  govern- 
ment d<xrument8  between  Slates  constitut- 
ing Item  15  4  1  on  the  agenda  of  the  session. 
Having  decided,  at  Its  ninth  session,  that 
these  proposals  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  international  regulaUon  by  way  of  an 
International   convention. 

Adopts,   this  third  day  of  December  1958 
the   present   Convention. 

ARTICLE    1 

Exchange  of  Offlnal  Publications  and  Gov- 
ernrnent  Documents 
The  Contracting  SUtes  express  their  will- 
ingness to  exchange  their  official  publlcaUons 
and  government  documents,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE    a 

D.'/Iriifion  o/  Official  Publications  and  Gov- 
ernment Documents 
1  FVir  the  purpose  of  the  preeent  Conven- 
tion the  following  are  considered  official 
publications  and  government  documents 
when  they  are  executed  by  the  order  and  at 
the  expense  of  any  national  governmental  au- 
thority parliamentary  documents,  reports 
and  Journals  and  other  legislative  papers, 
admlnlstraUve  publications  and  report*  from 
central,  federal  and  regional  governmental 
bodies:  national  bibliographies.  State  hand- 
books, bodies  of  law.  decisions  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice;  and  other  publlcaUons  as  may 
be  agreed 

2  However.  In  the  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  the  Contracting  States  shall 
be  free  to  determine  the  official  publications 
and  government  documents  which  shall  con- 
stitute exchange  material. 

3  The  present  Convention  does  not  apply 
to  confldenUal  documents,  circulars  and 
other  Items  which  have  not  been  made  public. 

ARTtCLE    3 

Bilateral  Agreements 
Th«    Contracting    Statee,    whenever    they 
deem  It  appropriate,  shall  enter  into  bilateral 
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agr«ementa  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing 
the  preeent  Convention  and  regulating  mat- 
ters of  common  concern  arlalng  out  of  Its  e^ 
pUcaUon. 

ARTICU   4 

Sational  txchange  AuthoHtiei 
1  In  each  Contracting  State,  the  national 
exchange  service  or,  where  no  such  service 
exlsta.  the  central  authority  or  authorltlee 
designated  for  the  purpoee,  shall  carry  out 
the  functions  of  exchange. 

2.  The  exchange  authorltlea  shall  be  re- 
sponsible within  each  ContracUng  State  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  of  bilateral  agreements  as  referred 
to  In  Article  3,  wherever  appropriate.  Each 
Contracting  State  shall  give  its  naUonal  ex- 
change service  or  the  central  exchange  au- 
thoritlee  the  powers  required  to  obtain  the 
material  to  be  exchanged  and  sufllclent  finan- 
cial means  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
exchange. 

ARTICLS    5 

List  and  Number  of  PublioatUms  for 
Exchange 
The  list  and  niunber  of  official  publications 
and  government  documents  for  exchange 
shall  be  agreed  between  the  exchange  au- 
thorities of  the  Contracting  SUtes.  ThU  Hat 
and  the  number  of  official  publications  set 
forth  In  the  Convention  for  exchange  may  be 
modified  by  arrangements  between  sucb 
authorities. 

ARTICI-K    e 

Method  of  Tranamiasion 
Transmissions  may  be  made  directly  to  ex- 
change authorities  or  to  recipients  named  by 
them.  The  method  of  listing  consigiunents 
may  be  agreed  between  exchange  authorities. 

ASnCLX    T 

Transport  Charges 
Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  exchange  au- 
thority which  undertakes  the  transmission 
shall  bear  the  cost  thereof  as  far  as  destina- 
tion, but  for  transport  by  sea,  the  cost  of 
packing  and  carriage  shall  be  paid  only  as  far 
as  the  customs  office  of  the  port  of  arrival, 

ARTICLE    S 

Rates  and  Conditions  of  Transport 
The  Contracting  States  shall  take  all  the 
necessary  measures  to  ensure  that  the  ex- 
change authorities  benefit  from  the  most 
favourable  existing  rates  and  transport  con- 
ditions, whatever  the  means  of  transport 
chosen:  post,  road,  rail,  inland  or  sea  trans- 
port, airmail  or  air  cargo. 

ARTICLX    a 

Customs  and  Other  Facilities 
Each  Contracting  State  shall  grant  is  ex- 
change authorities  exemption  from  customs 
duties  for  both  imported  and  exported  ma- 
terial under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  or  under  any  agreement  in  im- 
plementation thereof  and  shall  accord  them 
the  most  favourable  treatment  as  regards 
customs  and  other  facilities, 

ARTICLE    10 

International  Co-ordination  of  Exchange 

To  assist  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  In  the 
performance  of  the  functions  ooncernlng  the 
International  co-ordination  of  exchange  as- 
signed to  it  by  Its  Constitution,  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  send  to  the  Organization 
annual  reports  on  the  working  of  the  present 
Convention  and  copies  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments entered  into  In  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 3, 

ARTICLR    11 

Information  and  Studies 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  shall  publish  in- 
formation received  from  the  Contracting 
States  In  conformity  with  Article  10  and  shall 
prepare  and  publish  studies  on  the  working 
of  the  preeent  Convention. 


AancLB  la 
Asaistanoe  of  Vnesco 

1.  Tlifl  Contracting  States  may  call  upon 
ma  Ualtsd  Nations  Xduoational.  Scientlflo 
and  Cultural  Or^snlBatlon  for  technical  as- 
sistance in  connexion  with  any  problem  aris- 
ing out  a<  the  appUcatlm  of  the  present 
Convention.  The  Organization  shall  aooord 
such  assistance  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
Its  programme  and  its  resources,  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  creation  and  organization  of 
national  exchange  services. 

a.  The  Organization  is  authorized  to  make, 
on  its  own  initiative,  proposals  on  these 
matters  to  the  Contracting  States. 

ABTICLC    13 

delation  to  PrevUtus  Agreements 
The  present  Convention  shall  not  affect  ob- 
ligations j;>revio\isly  entered  into  by  the  Con- 
tracting States  by  virtue  of  International 
agreements.  It  shall  not  be  construed  as  re- 
quiring a  duplication  of  exchanges  conducted 
under  existing  agreements. 

ASTICLX    14 

Languages 
The  present  Convention   is  drawn  up   In 
English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish,  the 
four   texts   Iielng   equally   authoritative. 

ASnCLK    IB 

Jtatiflctttion  and  Acceptance 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  or  acceptance  by  States  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitutional 
procedures. 

2.  The  Instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 
ceptance shall  be  deposited  with  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 

ASTICLX    IS 

Accession 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  open 
for  accession  by  all  States  not  members  of 
the  Organization  invited  to  do  so  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

2.  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit 
of  an  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

AVnCLX    IT 

Entry  into  Force 
The  present  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  the  third  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance  or  accession,  but  only  with 
respect  to  those  States  which  have  deposited 
their  respective  instruments  on  or  before 
that  date.  It  shall  enter  into  force  for  each 
other  State  which  deposits  its  Instrument 
of  ratification,  acceptance  or  accession, 
twelve  months  after  the  deposit  of  its  in- 
strument of  ratification,  acceptance  or  acces- 
sion. 

AXTICI,^    18 

Territorial  Extension  of  the  Convention 
Any  Contracting  State  may,  at  the  time  of 
ratification,  acceptance  or  accession,  or  at 
any  time  thweafter,  declare  by  notification 
addressed  to  the  Director-General  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  that  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of  the 
territories  for  whose  international  relations 
it  is  responsible.  The  said  notification  shall 
take  effect  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  its  receipt. 

ARTICLE    19 

Denunciation 
1.  Each  Contracting  State  may  denounce 
the  present  Convention   on  its  own   behalf 
or  on  behalf  of  any  territory  for  whose  in- 
ternational relations  it  is  responsible. 


2.  The  denunciation  shall  be  notified  by  an 
Instrument  In  writing,  deposited  with  the 
Dlrector-Oenwal  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

3.  The  denunciation  shall  take  effect 
twelve  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  In- 
strument of  denunciation. 

ARTICLZ    20 

Noti/tcations 
The  Director-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  shall  Inform  the  States  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization,  States  not  members 
of  the  Organization  referred  to  In  Article  16, 
as  well  as  the  United  Nations,  of  the  de- 
posit of  all  the  Instnunents  of  ratification, 
acceptance  and  accession  provided  for  in 
Articles  15  and  16  and  of  the  notifications 
and  denunciations  provided  for  respectively 
in  Articles  18  and  19". 

ARTICU:    21 

Revision  of  the  Convention 

1.  The  present  Convention  may  l>e  revised 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  any  such  revision,  however, 
binding  only  those  States  which  shall  be- 
come parties  to  the  revising  convention. 

2.  Should  the  General  Conference  adopt  a 
new  convention  revising  the  present  Conven- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part,  and  unless  the  new 
convention  otherwise  provides,  the  present 
Convention  shall  cease  to  be  open  to  ratifi- 
cation, acceptance  or  accession  clb  frcin  the 
date  when  the  new  revising  convention  en- 
ters into  force. 

ABTICLK    22 

Registration 

In  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  present 
Convention  shall  be  registered  with  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  United  Nations  at  the  request 
of  the  Director-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  fifth  day  of  December 
1958,  In  two  authentic  copies  laearlng  the 
signatures  of  the  President  of  the  tenth  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Conference  and  of  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, which  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Archives 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  and  certified  true 
copies  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  all  the 
States  referred  to  in  Articles  15  and  18  as 
well  as  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  foregoing  is  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Convention  duly  adopted  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
during  its  tenth  session  which  was  held  in 
Paris  and  declared  closed  the  fifth  day  of 
December  1958. 

Ik  fAiTH  WHEREOF  We  have  appended  our 
signatures  this  fifth  day  of  December  1958. 

The  President  of  the  General  Conference 
Jean  BsBTHOiif, 

The  Director  General 

Luther  H.  Evans, 

Certified  copy,  Paris,  8  January  1959. 
H.  Saba, 
Legal   Adviser 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 


Untied  Nations  Educational,  SciENTDnc  and 
Cultural  Organization — PROcts-VERSAL 
Relatino  to  the  Convention  Concerning 
THE  Exchange  or  OrnciAL  Publications 
AND  Government  Documents  Between 
States,  Adopted  by  the  General  Conter- 
ENCE  AT  Its  Tenth  Session,  Paris,  3  Decem- 
ber   1958 

We,  the  undersigned,  Jean  Bertholn,  Pres- 
ident of  the  tenth  session  of  the  General 
Conference,  and  Vittorlno  Veronese,  Director- 
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QmoMnX.  having  studied  the  gngn.h  text  of 
Um  ConvenUoa  concernlag  the  Exchange  oX 
Otteial  PubilcaUoDj  aod  Government  Docu- 
zr.aiUa  between  Statea,  certified  as  authentic 
on  5  December  1958.  together  with  the  cer- 
tiaed  true  copies  thereof,  drawn  up  In  con- 
formity with  the  said  Convention,  have  noted 
misprints  or  Inversions  In  the  said  text,  as 
well  as  In  the  certified  true  copies.  In  the 
following  clauses 

Prwunble,  fourth  paragraph. 
Article  5,  second  sentence. 
Article  16,  second  paragraph. 
Having  noted  that  the  Report  of  the  Pro- 
gramma  Commission  of  the  tenth  session  of 
the    Oenaral    Conference    (document    10   C, 
RasoluUons.  p.   108)    Includes   the  following 
paragraph: 

"148.  Drm/t  conventions  on  the  intema- 
tionml  exchange  of  offlcuil  publications  and 
noit-offlcial  p-ubUcations.  The  Programme 
Commission  received  a  report  from  Its  Work- 
ing Party  on  Draft  International  Conven- 
tions and  Recommendations  In  which  the 
Working  Party  recorded  its  unanimous  decl- 
■lan  to  propose  Uiat  the  Programme  Com- 
inlseton  transmit  Uie  two  draft  conventions 
contained  in  Annexes  I  and  II  of  document 
10  C/ 13  for  adoption  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence. The  Programma  Commission  aiyproveti 
this  proposal.  In  doing  so.  the  Commission 
referred  to  the  Legal  Committee  a  question 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  delegate  of  the 
United  Kingdom  concerning  the  precise  pro- 
oedural  steps  to  be  prescribed  following  the 
adoption  ot  these  conventions  by  the  Gen- 
•r«l  Conference.  The  Con[imlsslon  received  a 
report  on  this  subject  from  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee (document  10  C  PRG,  4)  and  op- 
proved  the  proposal  contained  therein  that 
Article  14  of  the  draft  convention  concern- 
ing the  International  exchange  of  publica- 
tions and  Article  IS  of  the  draft  convention 
e<Mieemlng  the  exchange  of  otBclal  publica- 
tions be  amended  by  the  Insertion,  in  their 
paragraphs  1  and  3.  after  the  word  •ratlflca- 
tlOB',  of  the  words  'or  acceptance'  and  that 
eooaeqoentlai  amendments  be  made  to  the 
other  relevant  articles  of  the  two  draft  con- 
ventions.'' 

Raving  noted  that  the  Records  of  the 
tenth  session  of  the  General  Conference 
(document  10  C /Proceedings,  p.  3«2)  con- 
tain tlie  following  passage: 

"IM 1  maNSTION  AL.        CO^fVINTIONa        CONCZSNINO 

rax  HfTxaNAnoNAX.  exchamox  or  pc7bucations 
"l.S  We  p«as  on  to  item  164.1 — Adoption 
of  Draft  Convention  concerning  tbe  Interna- 
tional Kxrhange  ot  PublicaUoiM.  and  the 
Draft  Convention  concerning  the  Exchange 
of  Offldal  PuhiicaUons  and  Government 
Documents  between  States  The  texts  of  Uieee 
Ooneentloas  appear  in  document  10  C  13. 
amsnrtert  by  paxagrapb  148  of  the  Report  of 
the  Programme  Commission  (document  10 
C/TS),  adopted  yesterday.  Does  any  delegate 
Wish  to  speak  on  tills  matter?  If  not,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  vote  on  the  two  Draft  Con- 
ventions separately  According  to  Article 
IV..B.4  of  the  Constitution,  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority Is  required  to  adopt  these  Conventions. 
I  shall  first  put  to  the  vote  the  E>raft  Con- 
vention concerning  the  International  Ex- 
change of  Publications.  Annex  I  of  document 
10  C/13.  as  amended  by  paragraph  148  of 
doctunent  10  C/73 

"(The  vote  was  taken  by  a  show  of  hands  ) 
"1.4  The  first  Draft  Convention  Is  adopted 
by  43  votes  in  favour,  none  against,  and  5 
abstentions. 

"1.5  I  shall  now  put  to  the  vote  the  Draft 
Convention  concerning  the  Exchange  of  Of- 
ficial Publications  and  Government  Docu- 
ments between  Statea,  Annex  n  of  document 
10  C/ia,  as  amended  by  paragraph  148  of 
document  10  C  ^73. 

"(The  vote  was  taken  by  a  show  of  hands  ) 
"1.8  The     second     Draft     Convention     Is 
adopted  by  80  votes  In  favour,  none  against. 
and  4  abstentions." 


Having  noted  that,  in  the  English  text 
of  the  Draft  Convention  concerning  the  Ex- 
change of  Offlclal  Publications  and  Crovern- 
ment  Documents  between  States,  wiilch  ap- 
pears !n  Annex  II  of  document  10  C'12.  page 
7.  the  above-mentioned  clauses  read  as  fol- 
lows,  without  any   misprint  or  Inversion- 

frram'yle.  fiyurth.  paras/rap/t  "Being  aware 
of  the  provisions  for  the  exchange  of  offlclal 
publications  set  forth  In  the  Convention  for 
the  International  Exchange  of  Offlclal  Docu- 
ments. Sclentlflc  and  Literary  Publications 
and  in  the  Convention  for  the  Immediate 
Exchange  of  Ofllclal  Journals.  Public  Par- 
liamentary Annals  and  Documents,  con- 
cluded in  Brussels  on  15  March  1886  and  In 
various  regional  agreements  fur  the  exchange 
of  publications.  • 

Article  5.  s-'cond  tentenre  •  •  •  •  This  list 
and  the  number  of  offlclal  publications  and 
government  documents  for  exchange  may  be 
modified  by  arrangements  between  such  au- 
thorltlee  " 

Article  18.  second  paragraph  "2.  Accession 
shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  Instru- 
ment of  accession  with  the  Director-General 
of  the  United  .VaUuus  Educational.  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  " 

Have  therefore  deemed  It  appropriate  to 
bring  the  foregoing  findings  to  the  notice  of 
the  Statea  mentioned  In  Articles  15  and  Ifi 
of  the  said  Convention.  In  order  that  the 
necessary   correcUons  may    be   made 

In  TArTH  WHEaxov  we  have  signed  the 
present  pr'jc^-verbaJ.  in  two  copies,  at  the 
Headcjuarters  of  the  OrganUatlou.  In  Parla. 
this   eighteenth   day   of   October   1960. 

The  President  of  the  General  Conference 
Jea.v    Bckthuin, 

The  Dlrector-Generul 

VrrroBiNO  Vexonese. 

Certified  copy.   Parts.  4  Jiareh   1963. 
Ha.v.na    .Saba. 

Lrgal    Adri^er 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation. 

UMrrtD     Nattows     EDccAnoifAi..     SciXKrinc 

A.VD    CCXrCXAL    0«CAJ»IiATI0N- Co.SVtimON 
CoJfCERJflNO    THE    iNTEaNATlONAI,    EXCHANCS 

or  PrBLiCATioNS.  Adopted  bt  the  GcNEaAi. 

CONrEXE.NCE    AT    ITS    TENTH    SESSION.    PASia, 

3   Decembex   1958 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Unlt«l 
Nations  Educational.  ScientUlc  and  Cultural 
Organisation,  meeimg  In  Paris  from  4  Novem- 
ber to  5  December  1958.  at  lu  tenth  session. 

Convinced  that  development  of  the  Inter- 
national exchange  of  publications  Is  esiten- 
tl&l  to  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and  knowl- 
edge among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Considering  ths  Importance  accorded  to 
the  International  exchange  of  publications 
by  the  Constitution  of  ths  United  Nations 
EducaUonal.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nisation, 

RecognlBing  the  need  for  a  new  Interna- 
tional convention  concerning  the  exchange  of 
publications. 

Having  before  It  proposals  concerning  the 
International  exchange  of  publications  con- 
sututlng  Item  15  4  1  on  the  agenda  of  the 
session. 

Having  decided,  at  lU  ninth  session,  that 
these  proposals  should  bs  made  ths  subject 
of  International  regulation  by  way  of  an  in- 
ternational  convention. 

Adopts,  this  third  day  of  December  1968, 
the  present  Convention. 

ASTICIX    1 

Exchange  of  Publications 
The  Contracting  States  undertake  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  pub- 
lications between  l)oth  governmental  bodies 
and  non-governmental  Institutions  of  an 
educational,  scientific  and  technical,  or  cul- 
tural nature,  which  are  non-proflt-makltig 
In  character  In  ac'ordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  ths  present  Convention. 


ABTTCX,X    a 

Scope  of  the  Exchange  of  Publications 
1  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, the  following  publications  may  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  articles  to  be  exchanged, 
for  use  but  not  for  resale,  between  the  bodies 
and  institutions  referred  to  in  Article  1  of 
the  present  Convention: 

(a)  publications  of  an  educational,  legal, 
scientific  and  tectinlcal,  cultural  and  Infor- 
mational nature,  such  as  books,  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  maps  and  plans,  prints, 
photographs,  microcopies,  musical  works. 
Braille  publications  and  other  graphic  ma- 
teria!; 

(b)  publications  covered  by  the  Conven- 
tion concerning  the  exchange  of  offlclal  pub- 
lications aud  government  documents  between 
States,  adopted  by  the  General  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Sclen- 
tlflc  and  Cultural  Organization  on  the  third 
day  of  December  1958. 

2  The  present  Convention  In  no  way  af- 
fects exchanges  carried  out  under  the  con- 
vention concerning  the  exchange  of  offlclal 
publications  and  government  documents  be- 
tween States,  adopted  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
Uonal, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
on  the  third  day  of  December  1058. 

3  The  present  Convention  does  not  apply 
to  confidential  documents,  circulars  and 
other  Items  which  tiave  not  been  made  pub- 
lic. 

ABTICLK    3 

Exchange  Services 
1.  The  Contracting  SUtes  may  entrust 
the  national  exchange  service  or.  where  no 
such  national  exchange  service  exists,  the 
central  exchange  authority  or  authorities 
with  the  following  functions  In  connexion 
with  the  development  and  co-ordination  of 
the  exchange  of  publications  among  bodies 
and  Institutions  referred  to  in  Article  1  of 
the  preeent  Convention: 

(a)  facilitating  the  international  ex- 
change of  publications,  in  particular  by 
transmitting,  when  appropriate,  the  mate- 
rial to  be  exchanged; 

(b)  supplying  advice  and  information  on 
exchange  possiblllUes  for  bodies  and  Institu- 
tions at  home  and  abroad; 

(c)  encouraging,  when  appropriate,  the 
exchange  of  duplicate  material. 

3.  However,  when  it  is  deemed  undesirable 
to  centralize  in  the  national  exchange  serv- 
ice or  in  central  authorities  the  development 
and  co-ordination  of  exctianges  among  bodies 
and  Institutions  referred  to  In  Article  1  of 
the  present  Convention,  any  or  all  of  the 
functions  enumerated  In  fMuragraph  I  of  the 
preeent  article  may  be  entrusted  to  other 
authority  or  auUiorltlas. 

Amcue  4 
Method  of  Transmission 
The  transmission  may  tie  made  either  di- 
rectly  between   the   bodies  and  institutions 
concerned,  or  through  the  national  exchange 
service  or  exchange  authorities. 

AsncLx  s 
rroTMporf  Charges 
When  transmissions  are  made  directly  be- 
tween exchange  partners,  the  Contracting 
State  shall  not  be  required  to  bear  the  cost 
thereof.  If  the  transmission  Is  made  through 
the  exchange  authority  or  autiiorlUes,  the 
Contracting  States  shall  bear  the  cost  of  the 
transmission  as  far  as  destination,  but,  for 
transport  by  sea,  the  cost  of  packing  and 
carriage  shall  be  paid  only  as  far  as  the  cus- 
toms office  of  the  port  of  arrival. 

aancLX  s 
Rates  and  Conditions  of  Tranrport 
The  Contracting  States  shall  take  all  the 
necessary  measure*  to  ensure  that  the  ex- 
change   authorities    benefit   from    the    most 
favourable  existing  rates  and  transport  con- 
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dltlons,  whatever  the  means  ot  tnoMpott 
chosen :  poet,  road,  rail,  Inland  or  sea  traoa- 
port,  airmail  or  air  cargo. 

Ctutom*  and  Other  FactUtieM 
Each  ContracUng  State  shall  grant  Ita  ex- 
change authorities  exemption  from  customs 
duties  for  both  Imported  and  exported  ma- 
terial under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  or  under  any  agreement  In  Ixn- 
plementation  thereof  and  shall  accord  them 
the  most  favourable  treatment  as  regards 
customs  and  other  facilities. 

ABTICLB    S 

/ntcrTMftonaJ  Coordination  of  Exchange 
To  assist  the  United  Nations  Educational 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  In  the 
performance  of  the  functions  assigned  to  It 
by  Its  Constitution  concerning  the  Interna- 
tional co-ordination  of  exchange,  the  Con- 
tracting SUtes  shall  send  to  the  Organiza- 
tions annual  reports  on  the  working  of  the 
present  Convention  and  copies  of  bilateral 
agreements  entered  Into  in  accordance  with 
Article  13. 

AKTTCLZ     9 

Information  and  Studies 
The  United  Nations  Educational,  Sdentlflc, 
and  Cultural  Organization  shall  publish  In- 
formation received  from  the  Contracting 
States  in  application  of  Article  8  and  shall 
prepare  and  publish  studies  on  the  working 
of  the  present  Convention. 

UmCLM     10 

Assistance   of   Unesco 

1.  The  Contracting  States  may  call  upon 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  for  technical 
assistance  in  connexion  with  any  prob- 
lem arising  out  of  the  application  of  the 
present  Convention.  The  Organization  shall 
accord  such  assistance  within  the  limits  fixed 
by  its  programme  and  its  resources.  In  par- 
ticular, for  the  creation  and  organlssatlon 
of  national  exchange  services. 

3.  The  Organization  Is  authorized  to  make, 
on  Its  own  initiative,  proposals  on  this  mat- 
ter to  the  Contracting  States. 

ABTICI.X     11 

Relation   to   Previous  Agreements 
The  present  Convention  shall  not  affect 
obligations  previously  entered   Into  by  the 
Contracting  States  by  virtue  of  international 
agreements. 

ABTKXX   is 

Bilateral  Agreements 
Whenever  necessary  or  desirable,  the  Con- 
tracting SUtes  shall  enter  into  bUateral 
agreemenU  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
the  present  Convention  and  regulating  mat- 
ters of  common  concern  arising  out  of  Its 
application. 

AKTICLX    13 

Language* 
The   present  Convention  Is   drawn   up  In 
English,  French,  Russian   and   Spanish,  the 
four  texU  being  equally  authorstlve. 

AKTICLX    14 

Ratification  and  Acceptance 
1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  ratification  or  acceptance  by  States 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitutional 
procedures. 

a.  The  Instruments  of  ratlflcatlon  or  ac- 
ceptance  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Dlreo- 
tor-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
Uonal, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation. 

AKTICLX    IS 

Accession 
1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  open 
for  accession  by  all  SUtes  not  membari  ot 
the   Organization   Invited  to  do  so  by  tb« 


ExecutiTe  Board  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Solentlflo  and  Cultural  Organlza- 
tloti. 

a.  AeciesslOB  shall  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Dlreetor-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
catloooal.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

ABTICXK    IS 

Entry  into  Force 
The  present  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  the  third  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance  or  accession,  but  only  with 
respect  to  those  SUtes  which  have  deposited 
their  respective  Instruments  on  or  before  that 
date.  It  shall  enter  Into  force  for  each  other 
SUte  which  depoBlte  Ite  Instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation, accepUnce  or  accession,  twelve 
months  after  the  deposit  of  its  Instrument  of 
ratification,  accepUnce  or  accession. 

ARTICLE    IT 

TerrtfortaZ  Extension  of  the  Convention 
Any  Contracting  BUte  may.  at  the  time  of 
ratlflcatlon,  acceptance  or  accession,  or  at 
any  time  thereafter,  declare  by  notification 
addressed  to  the  Dlreetor-Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  that  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories for  whose  international  relations  it 
Is  responsible.  The  said  notifications  shall 
take  effect  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
Ite  receipt. 

AKTTCLX    IS 

Denunciations 

1.  Each  Contracting  SUte  may  denounce 
the  present  Convention  on  Ita  own  behalf 
or  on  behalf  of  any  territory  for  whose  in- 
ternational relations  It  is  responsible. 

a.  The  denunciation  shall  be  notified  by 
an  Instrument  In  writing,  deposited  with  the 
Dlreetor-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

3.  The  dentmdation  shall  take  effect 
twelve  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  In- 
strument of  denunciation. 

AXTICLZ    i» 


Nofi/Icatioru 
The  Dlreetor-Oeneral  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cviltural 
Organizations  shall  Inform  the  SUtes  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization,  SUtes  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  referred  to  in  Arti- 
cle IB,  as  well  as  the  United  Nations,  of 
the  deposit  of  all  the  Instrumente  of  rati- 
fication, acceptance  and  accession  provided 
for  in  Articles  14  and  16  and  of  the  notifica- 
tions and  denunciations  provided  for  respec- 
tively In  Articles  17  and  18. 

ABTXCLX  so 
RevUUm  of  the  Convention 

1.  The  prsssnt  Convention  may  be  revised 
by  the  Oeneral  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  any  such  revision,  however, 
binding  only  those  SUtes  which  shall  be- 
come parties  to  the  revising  convention. 

a.  Should  the  Oeneral  Conference  adopt 
a  new  convention  revising  the  present  Con- 
vention In  whole  or  In  part,  and  unless  the 
new  convention  otherwise  provides,  the  pres- 
ent Convention  shall  cease  to  be  open  to  rat- 
ification, acceptance  or  accession  as  from  the 
date  when  the  new  revising  convention 
enters  Into  force. 

AKTICLX   31 

Registration 

In  aeoordanee  with  Article  103  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  XTnlted  Nations  at  the  request 
of  the  DiTBCtor-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations 
Xduoattonal,  SoientUlo  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nisation. 


Done  at  Paris,  this  fifth  day  of  December 
1958,  in  two  authentic  copies  bearing  the 
signatures  of  the  President  of  the  tenth 
session  of  the  Oeneral  Conference  and  of  the 
Dlreetor-Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, which  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  Archives 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organisation  and  certified  true 
copies  of  which  shaU  be  delivered  to  all  the 
SUtes  referred  to  in  Articles  14  and  15  as 
well  as  to  the  United  Nations. 

Tiie  foregoing  is  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Convention  duly  adopted  by  the  Oeneral 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
during  its  tenth  session,  which  was  held  in 
Paris  and  declared  closed  the  fifth  day  of 
December   1958. 

In  fapth  whxseof  we  have  appended  our 
signatures  this  fifth  day  of  December  1968. 

The  President  of  the  Oeneral  Conference 
Jean  Bzsthoim, 

The  Director -General 

LUTHEK    H.    EVAlfS, 

Certified  copy,  Paris,  8.  I.  1959. 
H.  Saba, 
Legal  Adviser 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

[Executtve  A,  90th  Cong.,  First  Sess.] 

Resolution  Adopted  bt  thx  Oxnehal 

assemblt 

[on  the  report  of  the  Sixth  Committee 

(A/6180) ] 

3101    (XX).  Amendkxnt  to  Abticlx   109  or 

THE  Chabteb  or  THX  Unitxd  Nations 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  Charter  of  the  United 

Nations  has  been  amended  to  provide  that 

the  membership  of  the  Security  Council,  as 

provided  In  Article  33,  should  be  increased 

from  eleven  to  fifteen  and  that  decisions  of 

the   Security   Council   should   be   taken,   as 

provided  In  Article  37,  by  an  affirmative  vote 

of  nine  members  Instead  of  seven. 

Considering  that  these  amendmente  make 
It  necessary  also  to  amend  Article  109  of  the 
Charter, 

1.  Decides  to  adopt.  In  accordance  with 
Article  108  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Charter  and  to  submit  It  for  ratification  by 
the  SUtes  Members  of  the  United  Nations: 
In  Article  109.  paragraph  1,  the  word 
"seven"  in  the  first  sentence  shall  be  re- 
placed by  the  word  "nine"; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  Member  SUtes  to  ratify 
the  above  amendment.  In  accordance  with 
their  reepectlve  constitutional  processes,  at 
the  earliest  poeslble  date. 

1404th  plenary  meeting, 

30  December  1966. 

[Executive  O,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.] 
Sing  -E  Convention  on  Nabcotic  Dbxtcb, 
1961 
(United  Nations,  1961) 


The  Parties, 

Concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Recognizing  that  the  medical  use  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  continues  to  be  Indispensable  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  suffering  and  that  ade- 
quate provision  must  be  made  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  narcotic  drugs  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Recognizing  that  addiction  to  narcoOc 
drugs  constitutes  a  serious  evil  for  the  Indi- 
vidual and  Is  fraught  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic danger  to  mankind. 

Conscious  ot  their  duty  to  prevent  and 
combat  this  evil. 

Considering  that  effective  measures  against 
abuse  of  narcotic  drugs  require  co-ordinated 
and  universal  action, 
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IhidtrMtmttdint  tb*t  raeb.  ualrenai  action 
calls  for  IntomAtional  oo-operatton  (uldad 
by  tb«  mine  prtnciplM  %iiA  mlmmd  at  eom- 
mon  objaettve*. 

A^mMoUdfing  th«  oompeteno*  at  the 
Caitad  MUloiM  tn  tbe  field  of  narootlea  oon- 
trol  and  dwtroiu  Utat  bbo  intamatlonal  or- 
gana  oonoeriMd  alMuld  t>«  wltbtn  cti«  frame- 
work of  tbafc  OrsaaiaaUaa. 

X>ejtfin0  to  ooficlude  a  genarally  aeoeptabla 
latematlonal  coavenUoa  replacing  exIaUng 
treaties  on  narcotic  druga.  limiting  auen 
druga  to  madlcal  and  tclentlflc  use.  and  pro- 
vtdUic  for  continuous  International  oo-op- 
eratlon  and  control  for  tbe  achievement  of 
such  aiiaa  and  objectlres. 

Hereby  agree  as  follows. 

ABTTCLa     I 

Dejinitiont 

1.  Kxcept  where  otherwise  expressly  Indi- 
cated or  where  the  context  utherwlse  re- 
quires, tlis  following  definitions  shall  apply 
throughout  the  Convention 

(a)  "Board"  means  the  International  Kar- 
ooUcs  Control  Board. 

(b)  "Cannabis"  means  the  flowering  or 
fruiting  tops  of  the  cannabis  plant  i  exclud- 
ing the  seeds  and  leaves  when  not  accom- 
panied by  the  tops)  from  which  the  reoln  has 
not  been  extracted,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  designated. 

(c)  "Cannabis  plant"  means  any  plant  of 
the  genria  caaztaMs. 

(d)  "Cannabis  realn"  means  the  separated 
resin,  wtasrther  crude  or  purified,  obtained 
from  the  cannabis  plant. 

(e>  "Coca  buBh"  means  the  plant  of  any 
■pedss  of  tlte  genus  arythroxylon. 

(/)  "Cocoa  leaf"  means  the  leaf  of  the 
coca  buah  except  a  leaf  from  which  all  ecgo- 
nlne.  cocaine  and  any  other  ecgonlne  allui- 
lolda  have  been  removed. 

(jr)  "Commlaslon"  means  the  Commission 
on  IfkTcotlc  Drtigs  of  the  Council. 

(t)  "OotmcU"  means  the  Ecocomle  and 
Social  Council  at  the  United  Nations 

(•1)  "Caltlratlon"  means  the  cultivation  of 
the  opium  poppy,  coca  bush  or  cannabis 
plant. 

(f)  "Drag"  means  any  of  the  substancee  In 
Schedules  I  and  II.  whether  natural  or  syn- 
tiMtle. 

(ft)  "General  Assembly"  means  tbe  Oen- 
anU  Aaaambly  of  tbe  United  Nauons 

(I)  "miclt  trafltc"  means  culUvatlon  or 
trslfcifcliig  tn  drugs  oontrary  to  the  proTlalons 
of  Uiii  CocvoDtioii. 

(«t)  "import"  and  "export"  mean  In  tbelr 
raspectlve  connotaUoos  the  physical  transfer 
o(  ^uga  from  one  State  to  another  State  or 
tTooa  omm  territory  to  another  territory  ol  the 


(n)  "Manufacture"  meaoe  all  processes, 
other  tb*B  production,  by  which  drugs  may 
be  nhislnsil  and  includes  refining  as  well  as 
the  transformation  of  drugs  into  other  drugs. 

(o)  "Msrtlrsl  oplmn"  means  opium  which 
has  undergone  the  processes  necessary  to 
adapt  It  for  medicinal  use 

(p)  "Opium"  means  the  coagulated  Juice 
of  the  opium  poppy 

(q)  "Opium  fKjppy"  means  the  plant  of 
the  species  Pa-paver  somniferurn  L. 

(r)  "Poppy  straw"  means  all  parts  (except 
the  seeds)  of  the  opium  poppy,  after  mow- 
ing. 

(s)  "Preparation"  means  a  mixture,  solid 
or  U<]uld.  containing  a  drug. 

(()  "Production"  means  the  separation  of 
oiUum.  coca  leavea.  /•■tnn.^hii,  ^uuX  cannabis 
resin  from  the  plants  from  which  they  are 
obtained. 

(u)  "Schedule  I",  "Schedule  IT.  "Schedule 
nr*  and  "Schedule  IV"  mean  the  correspond- 
ingly numbered  list  of  drugs  or  preparations 
annexed  to  this  CooTentlon.  as  amended  from 
time  to  time  In  acoordance  with  article  3. 

(p)  "Secretary-Oeneral  •  means  the  Secre- 
t«ry-0«nena  of  the  TTntted  Nations 

(tp)  "Special  stocks"  means  the  amounts 
of  dru^  held  In  a  country  or  territory  by  the 


gowemment  of  such  country  or  territory  for 
special   Ooremment   purpuaas  and    to   meet 

exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  expras- 
akxx  "spedal  purposes"  sball  be  oonetrusd 
aooordlngly. 

(X)  "Stocks"  means  the  amounts  of  drugs 
held  In  a  country  or  territory  and  intended 
fur 

il)  Consumption  In  the  country  or  terri- 
tory for  medloai  and  sclenUQc  purposes. 

til)  Utilization  in  the  country  or  territory 
for  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  other  sub- 
stances, or 

(111)   Export: 
but  does  not  include  the  amounts  of  drugs 
held  In  the  country  or  territory 

(iv)  By  retail  pharmacists  or  other  author- 
ized retail  dIstrlbuU'jrs  and  by  Institutions  or 
qualified  persons  in  the  duly  authorized  ex- 
ercise of  therapeutic  or  scientific  functions. 
or 

(  V  )  As  "special  stocltfl". 

(VI  "Territory"  means  any  part  i>f  a  State 
which  Is  treated  as  a  separate  antlty  for  the 
application  of  the  system  of  import  certifi- 
cates and  export  authorizations  provided  for 
In  arUcle  31.  Thu  definition  ahail  not  apply 
to  the  term  "territory"  as  itsed  In  articles 
42  and  4a. 

2.  Pur  the  purpoaea  of  this  Convention  a 
drug  shall  be  regarded  as  cousumed  '  when 
It  has  been  supplied  to  any  person  or  enter- 
prise fur  retail  dlstrlbuUan.  medical  use  or 
scientific  research,  and  consumption"  shall 
be  construed  accordingly. 

ASnCLS    s 

SubstanctM  under  control 

1.  Except  as  to  measures  of  control  which 
are  limited  to  specified  drugs,  the  drugs  In 
Schedule  I  are  subject  to  ail  measures  of 
control  appUcable  to  drugs  under  this  Con- 
venuon  and  in  particular  to  tboee  prescribed 
In  arUcles  4(C),  10,  20,  SI.  39,  SO,  81.  33,  83. 
34  and  37. 

2.  The  drugs  in  Schedule  11  are  subject  to 
the  same  meiisuree  of  control  as  drugs  tn 
Schedule  I  with  the  exception  of  tiie  meas- 
ures prescribed  In  article  30.  paragraphs  i  and 
5,  In  respect  a(  the  retail  trade. 

3  Preparations  other  than  those  In  .Sched- 
ule III  are  subject  to  the  same  measures  of 
control  as  the  druga  which  they  contain,  but 
esUmatee  (article  10 1  and  statistics  (article 
30)  distinct  from  those  dealing  with  these 
drugs  shall  not  be  required  tn  tfee  case  of 
such  preparations,  and  article  30  paragraph 
2 1  c)  and  article  SO.  paragraph  1  ( t>  i  ( 11 1  need 
not  apply. 

4.  Preparations  In  Schedule  III  are  subject 
to  the  same  measures  of  control  as  prepara- 
Uons  containing  drugs  la  Schedule  n  except 
that  article  SI.  paragraphs  Kb)  and  4  to  15 
need  not  apply,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
estimates  (article  10)  and  statutlcs  (article 
30 1  the  mformallon  required  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  the  quantities  of  drugs  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  such  preparations 

8  The  drugs  In  Schedule  IV  shall  also  be 
Inrluded  In  Schedule  I  and  subject  to  all 
measures  of  control  appUcable  to  drugs  In 
the  latter  schedule,  and  In  addition  thereto: 

(a)  A  Party  shall  adopt  any  special  meas- 
ures of  control  which  tn  Its  opinion  are 
necessary  having  regard  to  the  particularly 
dangerous  properties  of  a  drug  so  Included; 
and 

(bi  A  Party  shall.  If  In  its  opinion  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  In  Its  country  render  It 
the  most  appropriate  means  of  protecting 
the  public  health  and  welfare,  prohibit  the 
production,  manufacture,  export  and  Import 
of,  trade  In.  posssaslon  or  use  of  any  such 
drug  except  for  amounts  which  may  be  necee- 
sary  for  medloai  and  sdenUOc  research  only. 
Including  cJlnloal  trials  therewith  to  be  con- 
ducted under  or  subject  to  the  direct  sioper- 
vtston  and  control  of  the  Party. 

S  In  addition  to  the  measures  of  control 
applicable  to  all  drxigs  In  Schedule  I.  opium 
Is  subject    to   the   provisions   of   artlclaa   23 


and  94,  tbe  eoca  leaf  to  thoee  at  artlclas  30 
and  37  and  eannabis  to  thoee  ot  article  28. 

7  The  opium  pof>py,  the  coca  bush,  the 

cannabis  plant,  poppy  atraw  and  cannabis 
leaves  are  subject  to  the  control  msMuree 
prescribed  In  articles  32  to  34;  32.  30  and  37; 
22  and  38:  26;  and  38.  respectively. 

8  Ttie  Parties  shall  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  apply  to  substances  which  do  not 
fall  under  this  Convention,  but  which  may 
be  used  In  the  Illicit  manufacture  of  drugs, 
such  measures  of  supervision  as  may  be 
practicable 

9  Parties  are  not  reqtdred  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  Osnventlon  to  drugs  which 
are  commonly  used  in  industry  for  other 
Uian  medical  or  scientific  purposes,  provided 
that 

( a  J  They  ensure  by  appiroprlate  methods  of 
denaturing  or  by  other  means  that  the  drugs 
so  used  are  not  liable  to  be  abused  or  have 
111  effects  (article  3.  paragraph  3)  and  that 
the  harmful  substances  cannot  In  practice  be 
recovered,  and 

{b\  Tiiey  include  In  the  sUtlstlcal  Infor- 
mation (article  20 1  furnished  by  them  the 
amount  of  each  drug  so  used. 

Arnci.B  s 

CKange*  in  (As  scope  o/  confrol 

1  Wbere  a  Party  or  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganisation has  InformaUon  which  In  its 
opinion  may  require  an  amendment  to  any 
of  the  Schedules.  It  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral and  furnish  him  with  the  In- 
formation In  support  of  the  notification, 

3  The  Secretary-Oeneral  shall  transmit 
such  notification,  and  any  Information 
which  he  considers  relevant,  to  the  Parties, 
to  the  Commission,  and,  where  the  notifica- 
tion Is  made  by  a  Party,  to  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

3.  Where  a  notification  relates  to  a  sub- 
stance not  already  In  Schedule  I  or  In  Sched- 
ule n. 

(I)  The  Parties  shall  examine  In  the  light 
of  the  available  Information  the  possibility 
of  the  provisional  application  to  the  sub- 
stance of  all  measures  of  control  appUcable 
to  drugs  In  Schedule  I; 

(II)  Pending  Its  decision  as  provided  In 
sub-paragraph  (111)  of  this  paragr'.ph.  the 
Commission  may  decide  that  the  ParUee  ap- 
ply provisionally  to  that  substance  ail  meas- 
ures of  control  applicable  to  drugs  in  Sched- 
ule I.  The  Parties  shall  apply  such  measures 
provisionally  to  the  substance   In  question; 

(HI)  If  the  World  Health  Organization 
finds  that  the  substance  is  liable  to  similar 
abuse  and  productive  of  similar  111  efi'ects  as 
the  drugs  in  Schedule  I  or  Schedule  n  or  Is 
convertible  Into  a  drug.  It  shall  communi- 
cate that  finding  to  the  Commission  which 
may.  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organization,  de- 
cide that  the  substance  shall  be  added  to 
Schedule  I  or  Schedule  U. 

4  If  the  World  Health  Organization  finds 
that  a  preparation  because  of  the  substances 
which  It  contains  Is  not  liable  to  abuse  and 
cannot  produce  lU  effects  (paragraph  3)  and 
that  the  drug  therein  Is  not  readily  recover- 
able, the  Commission  may.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  World 
Elealth  Organisation,  add  that  preparation  to 
Schedule  III. 

6.  If  the  World  Health  Organization  finds 
that  a  drug  in  Schedule  I  Is  particularly 
liable  to  abuse  and  to  produce  Ul  sffscts 
(paragraph  3)  and  that  such  liability  Is  not 
offset  by  substantial  therapeutic  advantages 
not  possessed  by  substances  other  than  drugs 
In  Schedule  IV,  the  Commission  may.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  place  that  drug 
In  Schedule  IV, 

6  Where  a  notification  relates  to  a  drug  al- 
ready in  Sohedule  I  or  Schedule  n  or  to  a 
preparation  In  Schedule  nz,  the  Commission, 
apaj-t  from  the  measure  provided  for  In  para- 
graph B,  may  tn  accordance  with  the  recom- 
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mendatlon  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, amend  any  of  the  Schedule  by: 

(a)  Transferring  a  drug  from  Schedule  I 
to  Schedule  11  or  from  Schedule  n  to  Sched- 
ule I:  or 

(b)  Deleting  a  drug  or  a  preparation  as 
the  case  may  be.  from  a  Schedule. 

7.  Any  decision  of  the  Commission  taken 
pursuant  to  this  article  shall  be  communi- 
cated by  the  Secretary-General  to  all  States 
Memt>ers  of  the  United  Nations,  to  non- 
member  States  Parties  to  this  Convention,  to 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  to  the 
Board.  Such  decision  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  each  Party  on  the  date  of  its 
receipt  of  such  communication,  and  the 
Parties  shall  thereupon  take  such  action  as 
may  be  required  under  this  Convention. 

8,  (a)  The  decisions  of  the  Commission 
amending  any  of  the  schedules  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Council  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  Party  filed  within  ninety  days 
from  receipt  of  notification  of  the  decision. 
The  request  for  review  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary-General  together  with  all  relevant 
Information  upon  which  the  request  for  re- 
view is  based; 

(b)  The  Secretary- General  shall  transmit 
copies  of  the  request  for  review  and  rele- 
vant information  to  the  Commission,  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  to  all  the 
Parties  Inviting  them  to  submit  comments 
within  ninety  days.  AU  comments  received 
ahail  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  consid- 
eration; 

(c)  The  Council  may  confirm,  alter  or  re- 
verse the  decision  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Council  shall  be  final. 
Notification  of  the  Council's  decision  shall  be 
transmitted  to  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  non-member  States 
Parties  to  this  Convention,  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  the  World  Healtb  Organization,  and 
to  the  Board. 

(d)  During  pendeiury  of  the  review  the 
original  decision  of  tbe  Commission  shall  re- 
main In  effect. 

0.  I>ecislons  of  the  Commission  taken  In 
accordance  with  this  article  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  review  procedure  provided 
for  in  article  7. 

aaxicxs  a 
Oeneral   oblij/atioiu 

1.  Tlie  Parties  shall  take  such  legislative 
and  administrative  measures  as  may  be 
necessary: 

(o)  To  give  effect  to  and  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  within  their  own 
territories; 

(b)  To  co-operate  with  other  States  in  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion; and 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention, to  limit  exclusively  to  medical  and 
scientific  puri>oses  the  production,  manu- 
facture, export,  import,  distribution  of,  trade 
in,  use  and  poeeeselon  of  drugs. 

ABTTCXX   s 

The  in(ertMtiofM)  control  organs 
The  Parties,  recognizing  the  competence 
of  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  tbe 
international  control  of  drugs,  agree  to  en- 
trust to  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
of  tbe  Bconomlc  and  Social  Council,  and  to 
the  International  Narcotics  Control  Board, 
the  functions  respectively  assigned  to  them 
under  this  Convention. 

AKTICLE  s 

Erpenses  of  the  international  coutrol  organs 
Tbe  sxpensee  of  the  Oosunlsslon  and  tbe 
Board  wUl  be  borne  by  the  United  MaUons 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  decided  by  tbe 
General  Assembly.  Tbe  Partlas  which  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  slutll  eon- 
tribute  to  these  expenses  such  amounts  as 
the  General  Assembly  finds  equitable  and 
assess  from  time  to  time  after  consultation 
with  the  Governments  of  these  Parties. 


AzncxiK  1 
Review  of  deoMoite  mnd  reeommendaUont  of 
the  Commiseioif. 
■ssept  for  tm.  Isluiis  under  article  3,  each 
dedsian  or  reeommandatUn  adopted  by  tbe 
OoiBiiilmii'iii  puxsuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Conventloa  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
or  modification  by  the  Council  or  the  Oeneral 
Assembty  in  the  same  way  as  other  decisions 
or  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

AKTICLE  8 

Functions  of  the  Commission 
Tbe  Commission  is  authorized  to  consider 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  alms  of  this 
Convention  and  In  particular : 

(a)  To  amend  the  Schedules  in  accordance 
with  arUcle  S; 

(b)  To  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
any  matters  which  may  be  relevant  to  the 
Xunctlons  of  the  Board; 

(c)  To  make  recommendations  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  aims  and  provisions  of 
this  Convention,  Including  programmes  of 
scientific  research  and  the  exchange  of  In- 
formation of  a  scientific  or  technical  na- 
ture; and 

(d)  To  draw  tbe  attention  of  non-parties 
to  decisions  and  recommendations  which  it 
adepts  under  this  convention,  with  a  view 
to  tbelr  considering  taking  action  in  accord- 
ance therewith. 

ASTICUE  9 

Composition  of  the  Board 
I.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  eleven  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  by  the  Council  as  follows: 

(a)  Ihree  members  with  medical,  pharma- 
cological or  pharmaceutical  experience  from  a 
list  of  at  least  five  persons  nominated  by  the 
World  Health  Organization;  and 

(b)  Bight  members  from  a  list  of  persons 
nominated  by  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  by  Parties  which  are  not  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations. 

a.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  persons 
who,  by  their  competence,  impartiality  and 
disinterestedness,  will  command  general  con- 
fidence. During  their  term  of  office  they  shall 
not  hold  any  position  or  engage  in  any  ac- 
tivity which  would  be  liable  to  Impair  their 
Impartiality  In  the  exercise  of  tbelr  functions. 
The  Council  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Board,  make  all  arrangements  necessary  to 
ensure  the  full  technical  Independence  of  the 
Board  In  carrying  out  Its  functions. 

3.  The  Council,  with  due  regard  to  the 
principle  of  eijultable  geogn^hlc  representa* 
Uon.  shall  give  consideration  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  Including  on  the  Board,  in  equitable 
proportion,  persons  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  drug  situation  in  the  producing,  nuin- 
ufacturlng.  and  consuming  countries,  and 
connected  with  such  countries. 

AKTICL,X    10 

Terms  of  office  end  remuneration  of  members 
of  the  Boant 

1.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
foir  a  period  ot  three  yean,  and  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  re-election. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  end  on  the  eve  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  which  his  successor  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend. 

3.  A  member  of  the  Board  who  has  failed 
to  attend  three  consecutive  sessiODs  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  realgned. 

4.  The  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board,  may  dismiss  a  member  of  the 
Board  who  has  ceased  to  fulfill  the  conditions 
required  for  membership  by  paragraph  3  of 
article  9.  Such  recom menrtntlon  shall  be  made 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  eight  members  of 
tbeBottfd. 

5.  Where  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the  Board 
during  the  term  a<  crf&ce  of  a  member,  tbe 
Council  shall  fill  such  vacancy  as  soon  as 
possible  and  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  article  0,  by  electing  an- 
other member  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 


8.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  reoetve 
an  adequate  renraneratiOD  as  determined  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

AXnCLX    II 

Jtules  of  procedure  of  tfie  Board 

1.  The  Board  shall  elect  Its  own  President 
and  such  other  officers  as  it  may  «v^r>«irt^r 
necessary  and  shall  adopt  Its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. 

2.  The  Board  shall  meet  as  often  as.  In  its 
opinion,  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  functions,  but  shall  bold  at  leasA 
two  sesBlons  in  each  calendar  year. 

3.  The  quorum  necessary  at  meetings  Of 
the  Board  shall  consist  of  seven  mcmbesB. 

ASTKXK    13 

Administration  of  the  estfmate  system 

1.  The  Board  shall  fix  the  date  or  dates  by 
which,  and  the  manner  In  which,  the  esti- 
mates as  provided  in  article  19  ahaU  be  fur- 
nished and  shall  prescribe  the  forms  therefor. 

2.  The  Board  shall,  in  respect  of  countries 
and  territories  to  which  this  Convention  does 
not  apply,  request  the  Governments  con- 
cerned to  furnish  estimates  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

3.  If  any  State  falls  to  furnish  estimates 
in  respect  of  any  of  Its  territories  by  the 
date  specified,  the  Board  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, establish  the  estimates.  The  Board  in 
establishing  such  estimates  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  do  so  in  co-operatton  with 
the  Government  concerned. 

4.  The  Board  shall  examine  the  estimates, 
Including  supplementary  estimates,  and,  ex- 
cept as  regards  requirements  for  special  pur- 
poses, may  require  such  information  as  it 
considers  necessary  in  respect  of  any  country 
or  territory  on  behalf  of  which  an  estimate 
has  been  ftimlshed,  in  order  to  complete  the 
estimate  or  to  explain  any  statement  con- 
tained therein. 

5.  The  Board  shall  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible confirm  the  estimates,  Including  supple- 
mentary estimates,  or,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government  concerned,  may  amend  such 
estimates. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  reports  mentioned  In 
article  16,  the  Board  shall,  at  each  times  as  it 
shall  determine  but  at  least  annually,  issue 
such  information  on  the  estimates  as  In  Its 
opinion  will  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  this 
Convention. 

AZTICLX    IS 

Administration  of  the  statistical  returns 
system 

1.  The  Board  shall  determine  the  manner 
and  form  In  which  statistieal  returns  shall  be 
furnished  as  provided  in  article  20  and  shall 
prescribe  the  forms  therefor. 

2.  The  Board  shall  examine  the  returns 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  a  Party 
or  any  other  State  lias  complied  with  the  pro> 
visions  of  this  Convention. 

3.  The  Board  may  require  such  further  In- 
formatlim  as  It  considers  necessary  to  com- 
plete or  explain  the  Uif  ormatlon  contained  In 
such  statistical  retuma. 

4.  It  shall  not  be  within  the  oompetencc  of 
tbe  Board  to  question  or  express  an  opinion 
on  statistical  information  respecting  drugs 
required  for  special  purposes. 

AKTICLK  14 

Measures  by  the  Board  to  ensure  the  execu- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Convention 
1.  (a)  If,  on  the  basis  of  its  examination 
of  information  submitted  by  Governments 
to  the  Board  under  tbe  provlsloos  of  this 
Convention,  or  of  inf ormatlon  communicated 
by  United  Nations  organs  and  bearing  on 
questions  arising  under  those  provisions,  the 
Board  has  reason  to  b«Uev«  that  the  alms 
of  this  Convention  are  being  aaxloualy  en- 
dangered by  reason  of  the  failure  ot  any 
country  or  territory  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Convention,  the  Board  shaU 
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hav*  tlM  right  to  Mk  for  expl»n*tloDa  from 
Vbm  OoT«mmaiit  of  tti«  country  or  t«mtorr 
la  quwtlon.  Subject  to  the  right  of  tha  Bo«rd 
to  call  tb«  attention  of  the  P&rtlea.  the 
Couaell  and  the  Conunlaslon  to  the  matter 
rafarred  to  tn  aub-parmgraph  (c)  below,  it 
•haU  tr«*t  aa  confidential  a  request  for  in- 
fannatlon  or  an  explanation  by  a  Oovem- 
mutt  under  tbU  aub-paxagraph 

(b)  After  taking  action  under  sub-parm- 
graph  (a)  aboTe.  the  Board.  If  aatlafled  that 
tt  la  neoeaaary  to  do  so.  may  call  upon  the 
Ooranunent  concerned  to  adopt  such  reme- 
dial meaaurea  aa  ahall  aeem  under  the  clr- 
eumataiioaa  to  be  neceaaary  for  the  execution 
of  tbm  proTlalona  of  thla  Convention 

(c)  If  the  Board  Onda  that  the  Oovsrn- 
mant  concerned  haa  failed  to  give  satiaXac- 
tory  ezplanationa  when  called  upon  to  do 
■o  onder  ^ub-paragraph  (a)  above,  or  haa 
'atlad  to  adopt  any  remedial  measurea  which 
tt  baa  been  caUed  upon  to  Uke  under  sub- 
paracraph  (b)  above,  it  may  call  the  atten- 
tton  of  the  Partlee.  the  Council  and  the 
Oommlaalon  to  the  matter. 

a.  The  Board,  when  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Partlee.  the  Council  and  the  Commla- 
aloa  to  a  matter  in  accordance  with  para- 
grajkb  1(c)  above,  may.  if  it  la  aatlafled 
tbat  auch  a  courae  la  neceaaary.  recomxnend 
to  Partlea  that  they  atop  the  Import  of  druga. 
tba  export  of  druga.  or  both,  from  or  to  the 
country  or  territory  concerned,  either  for  a 
daalgnated  period  or  until  the  Board  ahall 
be  aatlafled  aa  to  the  altuatlon  in  that  coun- 
try or  territory.  The  State  concerned  may 
brlBc  the  matter  before  the  Council. 

3.  Tlia  Board  ahall  have  the  right  to  pub- 
Uah  a  report  on  any  matter  dealt  with  under 
tba  proTlaioDa  of  thla  article,  and  com- 
municate It  to  the  Council,  which  ahall  for- 
ward It  to  all  Partlea.  If  the  Board  publUhee 
In  tbU  report  a  declalon  taken  under  thla 
article  or  any  Information  relating  thereto. 
It  aball  alao  publlah  therein  the  vlewa  of  the 
Oorenunent  concerned  If  the  latter  ao  re- 
queata. 

4.  If  In  any  caae  a  declalon  of  the  Board 
wbleb  la  publlahed  under  thla  article  la  not 
nnanlmoua.  the  views  of  the  minority  ahall 
baaUt«l. 

5.  Any  SUte  ahall  be  Invited  to  be  rep- 
r*aanted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which 
a  qvaatlon  directly  Interesting  It  U  con- 
■Iderad    under    thla    article 

e.  Dedalona  of  the  Board  under  thla  article 
aball  be  taken  by  a  two-thlrda  majority  of 
tbe  whole  nxunber  of  the  Board 

aancLc   i» 

Reverts  of  the  Board 

\.  Tba  Board  ahall  prepare  an  annual  re- 
port OQ  Ita  work  and  such  additional  reporta 
aa  it  oooalders  neceaaary  containing  alao  an 
aaalyala  of  tbe  eatlmatea  and  atatlatlcal  In- 
formation at  Ita  dlapoaal,  and.  In  appropriate 
eaaaa,  an  account  at  the  explanations,  if  any. 
glTan  by  or  required  of  Oovemnxenta.  to- 
gatbar  with  any  observatlona  and  recom- 
mandaUona  which  tbe  Board  dealrea  to  make. 
TlkM*  reporta  aball  be  aubmltted  to  tbe  Coun- 
cil through  tbe  Commlaalon.  which  may 
make  aucb  commenta  aa  It  aeea  fit. 

a.  Tbe  reporta  ahall  be  conununlcated   to 
the  Partlea  and  subaequently  publlahed  by 
the  Secretary-Oeneral   The  Partlea  ahall  per- 
mit their  unreatrlcted  distribution. 
Aancia  is 
Secretariat 

The  aacretarlat  servlcea  of  tbe  Coounlaelon 
and  tba  Board  aball  be  fumiahed  by  the 
Secretary-Oeneral. 


Special  admtnUtratitm 
The  Partlea  ahall  maintain  a  apeclal  ad- 
mlnlatratton  for  the  purpoae  of  applying  the 
provlrtoBa  at  tble  Convention. 


Aancxa   la 

tntormation  to  be  /umU/ied  by  Parties  to  the 

Secretar)/ -General 

1  The  Partlea  aball  fumlah  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral auch  Information  aa  the  Com- 
mlaalon may  request  aa  being  neceaaary  for 
the  performance  of  ita  functlona.  and  In 
particular. 

lai  An  annual  report  on  the  working  of 
the  Convention  within  each  of  their  terrl- 
tiirlea. 

ibi  The  text  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
from  time  to  time  promulgated  In  order  to 
give  effect  to  thla  Convention; 

ic)  Such  particulars  aa  the  Commlaalon 
shall  determine  concerning  cases  of  Illicit 
trafflc.  including  particulars  of  each  case  uf 
Illicit  irafllc  discovered  which  may  be  of  Im- 
portance, because  of  the  light  thrown  on  the 
source  from  which  drugs  are  obtained  for 
the  Illicit  trajOc.  or  becauae  of  quantities  In- 
volved or  the  method  employed  by  Illicit 
trafflrkers.    and 

id)  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities  empowered  to  Issue 
export  and  Import  authorlzatlona  or  certifi- 
ed tps 

2  Partlea  ahaJl  furnish  the  Information 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  paragraph  In 
suf-h  manner  and  by  such  datea  and  use  such 
forms  as   the  Commission   may   request 

ASTICLS    i» 
£stima£'j  ot  drug  rfqutrernenla 

1  The  Parties  shall  furnish  to  the  Board 
each  year  for  each  of  their  territories.  In  the 
manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
eatlnxatea  on  forma  supplied  by  It  In  respect 
of   the   following   matters 

( a )  Quantities  of  drugs  to  be  consumed  for 
medical  and  sclentlflc  purposes; 

lb)  Quantities  of  druRS  to  be  utilised  for 
the  manufacture  of  other  drugs,  of  prepara- 
tions In  Schedule  III.  and  of  substancea  not 
covered   by   this   Convention; 

(c)  Stocks  of  drugs  to  be  held  aa  at  31 
December  of  the  year  to  which  the  estimates 
relate:  and 

(d)  Quantities  of  drugs  necesaary  for  ad- 
dition to  special  stocks 

2  Subject  to  the  deductions  referred  to  In 
paragraph  3  of  article  31.  the  toUl  of  the 
estimates  for  each  territory  and  each  drug 
shall  oonalst  of  the  sum  of  the  anu>unta  apec- 
Ifled  under  sub-paragraphs  (a),  (b)  and 
(di  of  paragraph  1  of  thla  article,  with  the 
addition  of  any  amount  required  to  bring 
the  actual  stocks  on  hand  at  31  December 
of  the  preceding  year  to  the  level  estimated 
aa  provided  In  subparagraph  lo  of  para- 
graph 1 

3.  Any  State  may  during  the  year  furnlah 
supplementary  estimates  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  clrcumatances  necesaltatlng  auch 
eatlmatea. 

4.  The  Parties  ahall  inform  the  Board  of 
the  method  used  for  determining  quantities 
shown  In  the  eatlmatea  and  of  any  changes 
In  the  aald  method 

8.  Subject  to  the  deductions  referred  to  In 
paragraph  3  of  article  21.  the  estimates  ahall 
not  be  exceeded 

ASTICUI     to 

Statistical  returns  to  be  fxirtushed  to  the 
Board 
1  The  Parties  ahall  furnlah  to  the  Board 
for  each  of  their  terrltorlea.  In  the  manner 
and  form  prescribed  by  the  Board,  statistical 
returns  on  forms  supplied  by  it  In  respect 
of  the  following  matters 

(a)  Production  or  manufacture  of  drugs; 

(b)  Cttllaation  of  drugs  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  drugs,  of  preparations  In  Sched- 
ule HI  and  of  substances  not  covered  by  thla 
Convention,  and  utilization  of  poppy  straw 
for  tbe  manufacture  of  drugs; 

(c)  Conotimptlon  of  drugs; 

(d)  Importa  and  exports  of  druga  and 
poppy  straw: 


(e)  Seizures  of  druga  and  dlapoaal  there- 
of: and 

I/)  Stocks  of  drugs  as  at  31  December  of 
the  year  to  which  the  returns  relate. 

a.  (a)  The  statistical  returns  in  respect  of 
the  matters  referred  to  In  paragraph  1.  ex- 
cept aub-paragraph  (d).  ahall  be  prepared 
annually  and  aball  be  furnished  to  the  Board 
not  later  than  30  June  following  the  year  to 
which  they  relate. 

(b)  The  statistical  returns  In  respect  tu 
the  matters  referred  to  In  aub-p&ragraph  (di 
of  paragraph  1  ahall  be  prepared  quarterly 
and  ahall  be  furnlahed  to  the  Board  within 
one  month  after  the  end  of  the  quarter  I 
which  they  relate. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  matters  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  of  thla  article  the  Partlea  m.iv 
aa  far  aa  possible  alao  furnlah  to  the  Bottrd 
for  each  of  their  territories  Information  m 
respect  of  areas  (In  hectares)  cultivated  for 
the  production  of  opium. 

4.  The  Partlea  are  not  required  to  furnish 
atatlatlcal  returna  respecting  apeclal  atocks. 
but  ahall  furnish  separately  returna  respect- 
ing drugs  Imported  Into  or  procured  within 
the  country  or  territory  for  special  purposes, 
as  well  as  quantities  of  druga  withdrawn 
from  special  stocks  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  civilian  population. 

ABTICLX  31 

Limitation  of  manufacture  and  Importatwn 

1  The  total  of  the  quantities  of  each  drug 
manufactured  and  Imported  by  any  country 
or  territory  In  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed 
the  sxim  of  the  following  • 

(a)  The  quantity  consumed,  within  the 
limit  of  the  relevant  eatlmate,  for  medical 
and  scientific  purposes; 

(b)  The  quantity  used,  within  the  limit 
of  the  relevant  estimate,  for  the  manufacture 
o*  other  drugs,  of  preparations  in  Schedule 
III.  and  of  subetanoes  not  covered  by  this 
Convention: 

(c)  The  quantity  exported: 

(d)  The  quantity  added  to  tbe  stock  for 
the  purpoae  of  bringing  that  stock  up  to  the 
level  specified  in  tbe  relevant  estimate:   and 

( e)  The  quanuty  acquired  within  the  limit 
of  the  relevant  estimate  for  special  purposes 

2  Prom  the  sum  of  the  quantities  apkeclfled 
In  paragraph  1  there  ahall  be  deducted  any 
quantity  tbat  has  been  selaed  and  releaaed 
for  licit  uae,  as  weU  as  any  quanUty  Uken 
from  special  stocks  for  the  requirements  u! 
the  civilian  population. 

3.  If  tbe  Board  finds  that  tbe  quantity 
manufactured  and  Imported  in  any  one  year 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  quantities  apedfled 
In  psiragrapb  1.  less  any  deductions  re- 
quired under  paragraph  3  of  this  article 
any  exceoa  so  established  and  renaalnlng  at 
the  eivd  of  the  year  ahall.  In  the  foUowlne; 
year,  be  deducted  from  the  quantity  to  be 
manufactured  or  imported  and  from  the  total 
of  tbe  eattnuttes  aa  defined  In  paragraph  2 
of  article  19 

4  (a)  If  It  appeara  from  the  atatlstlcal 
returns  on  Imptorta  or  exports  (article  20 1 
that  tbe  quantity  exported  to  any  country 
or  territory  exceeds  tbe  total  of  the  estimates 
for  that  country  or  territory,  as  defined  In 
paragraph  a  of  article  18.  with  tbe  addition 
of  the  amounts  shown  to  have  been  exfxwted. 
and  after  deduction  of  any  exoeas  as  eatab- 
llabed  In  paragraph  3  of  this  article,  the 
Board  may  notify  thU  fact  to  SUtes  which. 
In  tbe  opinion  of  the  Board,  should  be  so 
Informed: 

(b>  On  receipt  of  such  a  notlfloaUon. 
Partlea  ahall  not  during  the  year  in  question 
authorise  any  further  exports  of  the  drug 
concerned  to  tbat  country  or  territory,  ex- 
cept; 

(1)  In  tbe  event  of  a  supplementary  eatl- 
mate being  fttmlahed  for  tbat  country  or 
territory  in  respect  both  of  any  quantity 
overlmported  and  of  tbe  additional  quantity 
required,  or 
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(11)  In  exceptional  caaee  where  tbe  export. 
In  the  opinion  of  tbe  government  of  the  ex- 
porting country,  is  eeeentlal  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick. 

ASTICLX    23  I 

Special  provision  applicable  to  cultivation 

Whenever  the  prevailing  oondltl<»>a  in  tbe 
country  or  a  territory  of  a  Party  render  tbe 
prohibition  of  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  opium 
poppy,  tbe  coca  bush  or  tbe  cannabis  plant 
the  most  suitable  measure,  In  its  opinion, 
for  protecting  the  public  health  and  welfare 
and  preventing  the  diversion  of  druga  Into 
the  lllldt  traffic,  the  Party  oonoemed  aball 
prohibit  cultivation. 

AKTIL'LX    23 

National  opium  agenciA* 
1.  A  Party  that  permits  tbe  cultivation  of 
tbe  opium  poppy  for  the  production  of  opium 
shall  eetabllab,  if  It  haa  not  already  done  so, 
and  maintain,  one  or  more  government  agen- 
cies (hereafter  In  this  article  referred  to  as 
the  Agency)  to  carry  out  tbe  functions  re- 
quired under  thla  article. 

a.  Each  auch  Party  aball  apply  the  follow- 
ing provisions  to  the  cultivation  of  the  opi- 
um F>oppy  for  tbe  production  of  opium  and 
to  opium: 

(a)  The  Agency  shall  designate  the  areas 
In  which,  and  the  plots  of  land  on  which, 
cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  oplimi  ahall  be  permitted. 

(b)  Only  cultivators  licensed  by  the  Agen- 
cy shall  be  authorized  to  engage  In  aucb  ctiltl- 
vatlon. 

(c)  irach  license  aball  specify  the  extent  of 
the  land  on  which  the  cultivation  la  per- 
mitted. 

(d)  All  cultivators  of  the  opium  poppy 
shall  be  required  to  deliver  their  total  crops 
of  opium  to  the  Agency.  The  Agency  shall 
purchase  and  take  physical  poeseaelon  of  such 
crops  as  soon  aa  possible,  but  not  later  than 
four  months  after  the  end  of  the  harreat. 

(e)  The  Agency  shall,  in  reepect  of  opium, 
have  the  exclualve  right  of  importing,  export- 
ing, wholesale  trading  and  maintaining  stocks 
other  than  those  held  by  manufacturers  of 
opium  alkaloids,  medicinal  opium  or  opium 
preparations.  Parties  need  not  extend  this  ex- 
clusive right  to  medicinal  opium  and  opium 
preparations. 

3.  The  governmental  ftmctlons  referred  to 
in  paragraph  2  shall  be  discharged  by  a  single 
govemn^nt  agency  If  tbe  constitution  of  tbe 
Party  concerned  p>ermlt8  it. 

AancLX  S4 

Limitation  on  production  of  opium,  for  infer- 

national   trade 

1.  (a)  If  any  Party  Intends  to  Initiate  the 
production  of  opium  or  to  Increase  existing 
production,  it  ahall  take  account  of  tbe  pre- 
vailing world  need  for  opium  In  accordance 
with  the  estimates  thereof  published  by  the 
Board  so  that  the  production  of  opium  by 
such  Party  does  not  result  in  over-production 
of  opium  in  the  world. 

(b)  A  Party  shall  not  permit  tbe  produc- 
tion of  opium  or  Increase  the  existing  pro- 
duction thereof  if  in  its  opinion  such  produc- 
tion or  increased  production  In  its  territory 
may  result  tn  Illicit  traffic  In  opium. 

2.  (a)  Subject  to  paragraph  I,  where  a 
Party  which  as  of  1  January  IBCl  was  not  pro- 
ducing opium  for  export  desires  to  export 
opium  which  It  produces,  In  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding five  tons  annually,  it  shall  notify  the 
Board,  furnishing  with  such  notification  In- 
formation regarding: 

(I)  The  controls  in  force  as  required  by 
this  Convention  respecting  tbe  opium  to  be 
produced  and  e^wrted;  and 

(II)  Tbe  name  of  tba  country  or  countries 
to  which  it  expacts  to  export  such  (q>ium: 
and  tha  Board  may  either  aK>rove  such 
notification  or  may  recommend  to  the  Party 
that  it  not  engage  In  tha  production  of 
opium  for  export. 

(b)  Where   a  Party  other  than  a  Party 


referred  to  In  paragraph  S  desires  to  produce 
opium  for  export  in  amounts  exceeding  five 
tons  annually,  It  ^all  notify  tbe  Council, 
furnishing  with  such  notification  relevant 
information  Including: 

(I)  The  eitlmated  amounts  to  be  produced 
for  export; 

(II)  Tb»  eontrote  existing  or  proposed  re- 
specting the  opium  to  be  produced; 

(III)  Tbe  name  of  the  country  or  coim tries 
to  which  It  expects  to  export  such  opium; 
and  the  Oounell  shall  either  approve  tbe 
notlflcatlon  or  may  reoommend  to  the  Party 
that  it  not  engage  tn  the  production  of  opium 
for  export. 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
p<uagraph8  (a)  and  Cb)  of  paragraph  2,  a 
Party  that  daring  ten  years  immediately  prior 
to  1  January  1961  cacported  opium  which  such 
country  produced  may  continue  to  export 
(^lum  whl^  tt  produces. 

4.  (a)  A  Party  shall  not  Import  opium 
from  any  country  or  territory  except  opium 
produced  In  the  territory  of : 

(I)  A  Party  referred  to  In  paragraph  S; 

(II)  A  Party  that  has  notified  tbe  Board 
as  provided  In  sul^>aragraph  (a)  at  para- 
graph a;  at 

(III)  A  Party  that  has  received  tbe  ap- 
proval of  the  Council  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (b)  of  paragraph  a. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  sub-paragraph  (a) 
of  this  paragrafrii,  a  Party  may  import  opium 
produced  by  any  country  which  produced  and 
exported  opium  during  the  ten  years  prior 
to  1  Jantuu7  1961  If  such  country  has  eetab- 
llabed  and  maintains  a  national  control 
organ  or  agency  for  tbe  purposes  set  out  in 
article  3S  and  haa  In  force  an  effective  means 
of  ensuring  that  the  opium  it  produces  is  not 
diverted  Into  tlM  UUclt  traffic. 

6.  Tbe  provisions  of  this  article  do  not 
prevent  a  Party: 

(a )  Prom  producing  opltim  sufficient  for  its 
own  requirements;  or 

(b)  Ftom  exporting  opliui  seized  in  the 
Illicit  traffic,  to  another  Party  In  accordance 
with  tha  requirements  at  this  Convention. 

ABTICIX    35 

Control  of  poppy  strata 
1.  A  Party  that  permits  the  cultivation  of 
the  opium  poppy  for  purposes  other  than 
the  production  of  opium  sbaU  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  to  ensure : 

(a)  That  c^tum  is  not  produced  from  such 
opium  popples;  and 

(b)  That  tbe  manufacture  of  drugs  from 
poppy  straw  la  adequately  eontrcdled. 

a.  TTie  Partlaa  shall  i4>ply  to  poppy  straw 
the  system  of  Import  certlflcates  and  export 
authorizations  as  provided  In  article  31,  pera- 
grapha  4  to  16. 

S.  The  Partlea  shall  furnish  stattstlcal  in- 
formation on  the  Import  and  exp>ort  of  poppy 
straw  as  required  for  drxigs  under  article  ao, 
paragraphs  1(d)  and  2(b). 

airncLX  36 
The  coca  bush  and  coca  leaves 

1.  If  a  Party  permits  the  cultivation  of  the 
coca  buah.  It  shall  apply  thereto  and  to  coca 
leavea  the  aystam  of  controls  as  provided  in 
artlda  23  respecting  the  control  of  tbe 
opium  poppy,  but  as  regards  paragraph  a(d) 
of  that  article,  the  requirements  imposed  on 
the  Agency  therein  referred  to  shall  be  only 
to  take  physical  possession  of  tbe  crops  as 
aoon  as  passible  after  the  end  ot  the  harvest. 

a.  The  Partlea  shall  so  far  as  possible  en- 
force the  uprooting  of  all  eeea  bushes  which 
grow  wild.  They  shall  dsetroy  tbe  coca 
bushes  if  illegally  cultivated. 


Addttiaital  proiHstons  relating  to  coca  leai^s 

1.  The  Parties  may  permit  the  use  of  coca 
leaves  for  tbe  preparation  of  a  flavouring 
agent,  which  shall  not  contain  any  alkaloids, 
and,  to  the  extent  necessary  for  such  use, 
may  permit  the  production,  import,  export, 
trade  In  and  pooaeaslon  of  such  leaves. 

3.  Tlie    Parties    shall    furnish    separately 


estimates  (article  19)  and  statistical  infor- 
mation (article  20)  In  reepect  of  coca  leaves 
for  preparation  of  the  flavouring  agent,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  same  coca  leaves 
are  used  for  the  extraction  of  alkaloids  and 
tbe  flavouring  agent  and  so  explained  In  tbe 
eetlmates  and  statistical  information. 

ARTICLE  28 

Control  of  cannabis 

I.  If  a  Party  permits  tbe  eultivatloii  of  the 
cannabis  plant  tor  the  production  of  canna- 
bis CH'  cannabis  resin,  it  sbaU  apply  thereto 
tbe  system  of  controls  as  provided  in  article 
23  respecting  the  control  of  the  c^lum  poppy. 

a.  This  OoDventton  shall  not  apply  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  caimabls  plant  exclusively 
tor  Industrial  purposes  (fibre  and  seed)  or 
horticultural  purpwsea. 

3.  The  Parties  shall  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of,  and  llllelt  traffic  In,  tha  leaves  of  the 
cannabis  plant. 

ABTXCI.X  s« 

Jlfanu/octure 

1.  The  Parties  shall  require  that  the  man- 
ufacture of  drugs  be  under  licence  except 
which  such  manufacture  Is  carried  out  by  a 
State  enterprise  or  State  enterprises. 

2.  The  Parties  shall: 

(a)  Control  all  persons  and  enterprises 
carrying  on  or  engaged  In  the  manufacture 
of  drugs; 

(b)  Control  under  licence  the  establish- 
ments and  premises  In  which  such  manufac- 
ture may  take  place;  and 

(c)  Require  that  licensed  manufacturers 
of  drugs  obtain  periodical  permits  specify- 
ing the  kinds  and  amounts  of  drugs  which 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  manufacture.  A 
periodical  permit,  however,  need  not  be  re- 
quired for  preparations. 

3.  The  Parties  shall  prevent  tbe  accumula- 
tion, in  the  possession  of  drug  mantifacturers, 
of  quantltiee  of  drugs  and  poppy  straw  in  ex- 
cess of  those  required  tar  the  normal  con- 
duct of  business,  having  regard  to  the  pre- 
vailing market  conditions. 

AKTICLX  30 

Trade  and  distribution 

1.  (a)  The  Parties  shall  require  that  tbe 
trade  in  and  distribution  of  drugs  be  under 
licence  except  where  such  trade  or  distri- 
bution Is  carried  out  by  a  Stete  enterprise  or 
State  enterprises. 

(b)  The  Parties  shall : 

(i)  Oontrol  all  persons  and  enterprises  car- 
rying on  or  engaged  In  tbe  trade  in  or  dis- 
tribution of  drugs; 

(11)  Control  under  license  tbe  eatablisb- 
mente  and  premises  In  which  such  trade  or 
distribution  may  take  place.  The  requirement 
of  licensing  need  not  apply  to  preparations. 

(c)  Tbe  provisions  of  sub-paragrapbs  (a) 
and  (b)  relating  to  licensing  need  not  apply 
to  persons  duly  authorlaed  to  perform  and 
while  performing  therapeutic  or  scientific 
functions. 

2.  The  Parties  shall  also: 

(a)  Prevent  tbe  accumtilatlon  in  tbe  pos- 
session of  traders,  distributors.  State  enter- 
prises or  duly  authorlzecl  persons  referred  to 
above,  of  quantities  of  drugs  and  poppy  straw 
in  excess  of  those  required  for  tbe  normal 
conduct  of  business,  having  regard  to  the 
prevailing  market  conditions;  and 

(b)(1)  Bequlre  medical  prescriptions  for 
tbe  supply  or  dispensation  of  drugs  to  indi- 
viduals. This  requirement  need  not  apply  to 
such  drugs  as  individuals  may  lawfully  ob- 
tain, use,  dispense  or  administer  In  con- 
nexion with  their  duly  autborlBsd  thera- 
peutic f  luictians;  and 

(11)  If  tbe  Parties  deem  these  measures 
necessary  or  desirable,  require  that  prescrip- 
tions for  drugs  in  Schedule  I  should  be  writ- 
ten on  r.ffl«Mai  forms  to  be  issued  in  the  form 
of  counterfoil  books  by  tbe  competent  gov- 
ernmental authorities  or  by  authorised  pro- 
fessional associations. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  Parties  require  tbat 
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witttan  or  printed  offers  of  drugs,  odver- 
tlMtnanU  of  every  kind  or  deacrlptlve  Utera- 
tur*  raUtlng  to  drugs  and  ua«d  for  com- 
merdal  purposes.  Interior  wrappings  of  pack- 
ages oontalning  drugs,  and  labels  under 
which  druas  are  offered  for  sale  Indicate  the 
International  nonproprietary  name  coounu- 
nlcated  by  the  World   Health  OrganlzaUon 

4.  If  a  Party  constden  such  measure  nec- 
essary or  desirable.  It  shall  require  that  the 
Innsr  package  containing  a  drug  or  wrap- 
ping thereof  shall  bear  a  clearly  visible  dou- 
ble red  band  The  exterior  wrapping  of  the 
pAckage  In  which  such  drug  Is  contained  shall 
not  beftf  a  double  red  band. 

6.  A  Party  shall  require  that  the  label 
tinder  which  a  drug  is  offered  for  sale  show 
the  exact  drug  content  by  weight  or  percent- 
age. This  requirement  of  label  Information 
need  not  apply  to  a  drug  dispensed  to  an  In- 
dlrldual  on  medical  prescription. 

e.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  3  and  5 
need  not  apply  to  the  reta.  trade  in  or  re - 
tall  distribution  of  drugs  In  Schedule  II. 

ABTtCLS     3  1 

Special   provisions   relating   to   international 
trade 

1.  The  Parties  shall  not  knowingly  permit 
the  export  of  drugs  to  any  country  or  terri- 
tory except 

(a)  In  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  that  country  or  territory,   and 

{b)  Within  the  limits  of  the  total  of  the 
estimates  for  that  country  or  territory,  na 
defined  in  paragraph  3  of  article  19.  with  the 
addition  of  the  amounts  Intended  to  be  re- 
exported. 

2.  The  Pai-tlea  slia:;  exercise  In  free  ports 
and  aones  the  same  supervision  and  control 
•e  In  other  ptu-ts  of  their  territories,  provided. 
howerer,  that  they  may  apply  more  drastic 
measures 

3.  The  ParUes  shall : 

(a)  Control  under  licence  the  Import  and 
export  of  drugs  except  where  such  Import  or 
export  Is  carried  out  by  a  State  enterprise  or 
enterprises. 

(t>)  Control  all  persons  and  enterprises 
carrying  on  or  engaged  In  such  Import  or 
export. 

4.  («)  Bvery  Party  permitting  the  Import 
or  export  of  drugs  shall  require  a  separate 
Import  or  export  authorization  to  be  obtained 
for  each  such  import  or  export  whether  U 
consists  of  one  or  more  drugs. 

(b)  Such  authorization  shall  sute  the 
name  of  the  drug,  the  international  non- 
proprietary name  If  any.  the  quantity  to  be 
Imported  or  exported,  and  the  name  and  ad- 
drees  of  the  Importer  and  exporter,  and  shall 
specify  the  period  within  which  the  Importa- 
tion or  exportation  must  be  effected 

(c)  The  export  authorization  shall  i^lso 
•tat*  the  number  and  date  of  the  Import 
eertmcate  (paragraph  5i  and  the  authority 
by  whom  It  has  been  Issued 

(d)  The  Import  authorization  may  allow 
an  Importation  in  more  than  one  consign- 
ment. 

5.  Before  Issuing  an  export  authorization 
the  Parties  shall  require  an  Import  certin- 
eate.  Issued  by  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  Importing  country  or  territory  and  certi- 
fying that  the  importation  of  the  drug  or 
drugs  referred  to  therein,  is  approved  and 
such  certificate  shall  be  produced  by  the 
person  or  establishment  applying  for  the 
export  authorization  The  Parties  shall  fol- 
low as  closely  as  may  be  practicable  the  form 
of  Import  certificate  approved  by  the  Com- 


6.  A  oopy  of  the  export  authorization  shall 
accompany  each  consignment,  and  the  Oov- 
emmeot  issuing  the  export  authorization 
■ball  send  a  copy  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Importing  country  or  territory. 

7.  (•)  The  Oovemment  of  the  importing 
country  or  territory,  when  the  Importation 
has  been  effected  or  when  the  period  fixed  for 
the  Importation  has  expired,  shall  return  the 
export  authorization,   with  an  endorsement 


to  that  effect,  to  the  Qovernment  of  the  ex- 
porting country  or  territory 

lb  I  The  endorscnient  shall  specify  the 
amount  actually  Imported. 

(c)  If  a  leaaer  quantity  than  that  speci- 
fied In  the  export  authorization  Is  actually 
exported,  the  quantity  actually  exported 
shall  be  stated  by  the  competent  authorities 
on  the  export  authorization  and  on  any  offi- 
cial copy  thereof. 

8  Exports  of  consignments  to  a  post  office 
box.  or  to  a  bank  to  the  account  of  a  party 
other  than  the  party  named  In  the  export 
authorization,  shall  be  prohibited 

9  Exports  of  consignments  to  a  bonded 
warehouse  are  pirohlblted  unless  the  govern- 
ment of  the  importing  country  certifies  on 
the  import  certificate,  produced  by  the  per- 
son or  establishment  applying  for  the  export 
authorization,  that  it  has  approved  the  im- 
portation for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  in 
a  bonded  warehouse.  In  such  case  the  export 
authorization  shall  specify  that  the  con- 
signment Is  exp>orted  for  such  purpose  Each 
withdrawal  from  the  bonded  warehouse  shall 
require  a  permit  from  the  authorities  having 
JurLsdlcUon  over  the  warehouse  and.  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  destination  shall  be  treated 
as  If  It  were  a  new  export  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Convention 

10  Conslgnmenu  of  drugs  entering  or 
leaving  the  territory  of  a  Party  not  accom- 
panied by  an  export  authorization  shall  be 
detained  by  the  competent  authorities. 

1 1  A  Party  shall  not  permit  any  drugs  con- 
signed to  another  country  to  pass  through 
Its  territory,  whether  or  not  the  consign- 
ment Is  removed  from  the  conveyance  In 
which  It  Is  carried,  unless  a  copy  of  the  ex- 
port authorization  for  such  consignment  Is 
produced  to  the  competent  authorities  of 
such  Party 

13  The  competent  authorities  of  any 
country  or  territory  through  which  a  con- 
signment of  druKS  Is  permitted  to  pass  shall 
take  all  due  measures  ii^  prevent  the  diver- 
sion of  the  iX)rLslgnment  to  a  destination 
other  than  that  named  In  the  accompany- 
ing copy  of  the  expert  au'.horlzail<jn  unless 
the  Government  of  that  country  or  territory 
through  which  the  consignment  Is  passing 
authorizes  the  diversion  The  Oovemment 
of  the  country  or  territory  of  trsi»slt  shall 
treat  any  requested  diversion  as  If  the  diver- 
sion were  an  export  from  the  country  or  ter- 
ritory of  transit  to  the  couiitry  or  territory 
of  new  destination  If  the  diversion  is  au- 
thorized, the  provision  of  paragraph  7(a) 
and  <bi  shall  also  apply  between  the  coun- 
try or  territory  of  transit  and  the  country  or 
territory  which  originally  exported  the  con- 
signment 

13  No  consignment  of  drugs  while  In  tran- 
sit, or  whilst  being  stored  In  a  bonded  ware- 
house, may  be  subjected  to  any  process 
which  would  change  the  nature  of  the  drugs 
In  question  The  packaging  may  not  be  al- 
tered without  the  permission  of  the  oomf>e- 
tent  authorities 

14  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  11  to  13 
relating  to  the  passage  of  drugs  through 
the  territory  of  a  Party  do  not  apply  where 
the  consignment  In  question  Is  transported 
by  aircraft  which  does  not  land  In  the  coun- 
try or  territory  of  transit  If  the  aircraft 
lands  In  any  such  country  or  territory,  thoss 
provisions  shall  be  applied  so  far  as  circum- 
stances require 

15  The  provisions  of  this  article  are  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  any  Inter- 
national agreemenu  which  limit  the  control 
which  may  be  exercised  by  any  of  the  Parties 
over  drugs  In  transit 

18  Nothing  In  this  article  other  than  para- 
graphs liai  and  3  need  apply  in  the  case  of 
preparations  In  Schedule  III 

ABTICLt    3  2 

Special  proviswns  coricerning  the  carrtage  0/ 
drugs  tn  flrst-atd  kits  of  stitps  or  aircraft 
engaged  in  international  traffic 
1     The  International   carrtage   by  ships  or 

aircraft  of  such  limited  amounu  of  drugs  as 


may  be  needed  during  their  Journey  or  voyage 
for  flxst-ald  purposes  or  emergency  cases 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Import,  export 
or  passage  through  a  country  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Convention. 

a.  Appropriate  safeguards  shall  be  taken 
by  the  country  of  registry  to  prevent  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  drugs  referred  to  in  i>ara- 
graph  1  or  their  diversion  for  Illicit  purposes 
The  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  international  organizations,  shall 
recommend  such  safeguards. 

3  Drugs  carried  by  ships  or  aircraft  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws,  regulations,  permits  and  licenses 
of  the  country  of  registry,  without  prejudice 
to  any  rlghu  of  the  competent  local  authori- 
ties to  carry  out  checks,  Inspections  and  other 
control  measures  on  board  ships  or  aircraft 
The  administration  of  such  drugs  In  the  case 
of  emergency  shall  not  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  the  requirements  of  article  30,  para- 
graph a(b), 

ASnCLK    3  3 

Possession  of  drugs 
The  Parties  shall  not  permit  the  possession 
of   drugs  except   under   legal   authority. 

iUITICLX    3« 

Measwes  of  sMperi-ision  arid  inspection 

The  Parties  shall  require: 

lai  That  all  persons  who  obtain  licenses 
as  provided  In  accordance  with  this  Conven- 
tion, or  who  have  managerial  or  supervisory 
positions  In  a  State  enterprise  established  in 
accordance  with  this  Convention,  shall  have 
adequate  qualifications  for  the  effective  and 
faithful  execution  of  the  provisions  of  such 
laws  and  regulations  as  are  enacted  In  pur- 
suance thereof:  and 

{b\  That  governmental  authorities,  man- 
ufacturers, traders,  sclentlsU,  scientific  insti- 
tutions and  hospitals  keep  such  records  as 
will  show  the  quantities  of  each  drug  manu- 
factured and  of  each  Individual  acquisition 
and  disposal  of  drugs.  Such  records  shall  re- 
spectively be  preserved  for  a  period  of  not 
leas  than  two  years.  Where  counterfoil  books 
(article  30.  paragraph  3(6))  of  offlclal  pre- 
scriptions are  used,  such  books  Including  the 
counterfoils  shall  also  be  kept  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years. 

ASnCLZ    3S 

Action  agatrist  the  illicit  traffic 

Having  due  regard  to  their  constitutional, 
legal  and  administrative  systems,  the  Parties 
shall 

I  a  I  Make  arrangements  at  the  natlonul 
level  for  co-ordination  of  preventive  and 
repressive  action  against  the  Illicit  traffic: 
to  this  end  they  may  usefully  designate  an 
appropriate  agency  responsible  for  such  co- 
ordination: 

( b  I  Assist  each  other  In  the  campaign 
against  the  Illicit  traffic  In  narcotic  drugs: 

I  c  I  Co-operate  closely  with  each  other  and 
with  the  competent  International  organiza- 
tions of  which  they  are  members  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  a  co-ordinated  campaign 
against  the  illicit  traffic: 

(if  I  Ensure  that  International  co-op>erA- 
tlon  between  the  appropriate  agencies  be 
conducted  In  an  expeditious  manner:  and 

(fl  Ensure  that  where  legal  papers  are 
transmitted  Internationally  for  the  purposes 
of  a  prosecution,  the  transmittal  be  effected 
In  an  expeditious  manner  to  the  bodies 
designated  by  the  Parties:  this  requirement 
shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  a 
Party  to  require  that  legal  papers  be  sent 
to  It  through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

ABTICLX    as 

Penal  provititxnt 
1  Subject  to  Its  constitutional  limitations, 
each  Party  shall  adopt  such  measiu^s  as  will 
ensure  that  cultivation,  production,  manu- 
facture, extraction,  preparation,  poaseeslon. 
offering,  offering  for  sale,  distribution,  pur- 
chase, sale,  delivery  on  any  terms  whatso- 
ever, brokerage,  dispatch,  dispatch  In  transit. 
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transport,  importation  and  exportation  of 
drugs  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  any  other  action  which  In  the 
opinion  of  such  Party  may  be  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  shall  be 
punishable  offences  when  committed  inten- 
tionally, and  that  serious  offences  shall  be 
liable  to  adequate  punishment  particularly 
by  imprisonment  or  other  penalties  of  depri- 
vation of  liberty. 

2  Subject  to  the  constitutional  limitations 
of  a  Party.  Its  legal  system  and  domestic 
law, 

(a)  (I)  Each  of  the  offences  enumerated 
in  paragraph  1,  If  committed  In  different 
countries,  shall  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
offence: 

(11)  International  participation  in,  con- 
spiracy to  commit  and  attempts  to  commit, 
any  of  such  offences,  and  preparatory  acts 
and  financial  operations  In  connexion  with 
the  offences  referred  to  In  this  article,  shall 
be  punishable  offences  as  provided  In  para- 
graph 1 : 

(Ul)  Foreign  convictions  for  such  offences 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  for  the  purpose 
of  establlslilng  recidivism;  and 

(Iv)  Serious  offences  heretofore  referred 
to  committed  either  by  nationals  or  by  for- 
eigners shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  Party 
In  whose  territory  the  offence  was  committed, 
or  by  the  Party  In  whose  territory  the  offender 
Is  found  If  extradition  Is  not  acceptable  In 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  Party  to 
which  application  Is  made,  and  If  such  of- 
fender has  not  already  been  prosecuted  and 
Judgment  given. 

(b)  It  Is  desirable  that  the  offences  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  1  and  paragraph 
2(0)111)  be  Included  as  extradition  crimes 
In  any  extradition  treaty  which  has  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  concluded  between  any  of 
the  Parties,  and.  as  between  any  of  the 
Parties  which  do  not  make  extradition  con- 
ditional on  the  existence  of  a  treaty  or  on 
reciprocity,  be  recognized  as  extradition 
crimes;  provided  that  extradition  shall  be 
granted  In  conformity  with  the  law  of  the 
Party  to  which  application  is  made,  and  that 
the  Party  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  to 
effect  the  arrest  or  grant  the  extradition  in 
cases  where  the  competent  authorities  con- 
sider that  the  offence  Is  not  sufficiently 
serious. 

3  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  law 
of  the  Party  concerned  on  questions  of  Juris- 
diction. 

4.  Nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall 
affect  the  principle  that  the  offences  to  which 
It  refers  shall  be  defined,  prosecuted  and 
punished  In  conformity  with  the  domestic 
law  of  a  Party. 

AXTICLE    3  7 

Seizure  and  confiscation 
Any  drugs,  substances  and  equipment  used 
In  or   Intended   for  the  commission   of  any 
of  the  offenses,  referred  to  In  article  36,  shall 
be  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation, 

ARTICLX    38 

Treatment  of  drug  addicts 

1  The  Parties  shall  give  special  attention 
to  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  medical 
treatment,  care  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts, 

2  If  a  Party  has  a  serious  problem  of  drug 
addiction  and  its  economic  resources  per- 
mit, it  Is  desirable  that  It  establish  adequate 
facilities  for  the  effective  treatment  of  drug 
addicts. 

ARTICLE    39 

Application  of  stricter  national  control  meas- 
ures than  those  required  by  this  Conven- 
tion 

Notwithstanding  anything  contained  In 
this  Convention,  a  Party  shall  not  be,  or  be 
deemed  to  be,  precluded  fnxn  adopting 
measures  of  control  more  strict  or  severe 
than  those  provided  by  this  Convention  and 
in  particular  from  requiring  that  prepara- 


tions In  Schedule  III  or  drugs  In  Schedule 
n  be  subject  to  all  or  such  of  the  measures 
of  control  applicable  to  drugs  In  Schedule  I 
as  In  Its  opinion  Is  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  or 
welfare. 

ARTICLX   40 

Languages  of  the  Convention  and  procedure 
for  signature,  ratification  and  accession 

1.  This  Convention,  of  which  the  Chinese, 
English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish  texts 
are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  open  for 
signature  until  1  August  1061  on  behalf  of 
any  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  of  any 
non-member  State  which  Is  a  Party  to  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jtis- 
tice  or  member  of  a  specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  also  of  any  other 
State  which  the  Council  may  Invite  to  be- 
come a  Party. 

2.  This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion. The  instriunents  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  after  1 
August  1961  for  accession  by  the  States  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1.  The  Instruments  of 
accession  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General. 

ARTICLE    41 

Entry  into  force 

1.  Tills  Convention  shall  come  Into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  on 
which  the  fortieth  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession  is  deposited  in  accordance  with 
article  40. 

2.  In  respect  of  any  other  State  deposit- 
ing an  Instrument  of  ratification  or  accession 
after  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  said  fortieth 
Instrument,  this  Convention  shall  come  Into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  deposit 
by  that  State  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession. 

ARTICLE    «3 

rerrtfortai  apphcation 
This  Convention  shall  apply  to  all  non- 
metropolitan  territories  for  the  international 
relations  of  which  any  Party  Is  responsible, 
except  where  the  previous  consent  of  such  a 
territory  Is  required  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Party  or  of  the  territory  concerned,  or 
required  by  custom.  In  such  case  the  Party 
shall  endeavour  to  secure  the  needed  con- 
sent of  the  territory  within  the  shortest 
period  possible,  and  when  that  consent  is 
obtained  the  Party  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary-General. This  Convention  shall  apply 
to  the  territory  or  territories  named  In  such 
notification  from  the  date  of  its  receipt  by 
the  Secretary-Oeneral.  In  those  cases  where 
the  previous  consent  of  the  non -metropolitan 
territory  Is  not  required,  the  Party  concerned 
shall,  at  the  time  of  signature,  ratification  or 
accession,  declare  the  non-metropolitan  ter- 
ritory or  territories  to  wlilch  this  Convention 
applies. 

ABTICLK    43 

Territories  for  the  purposes  of  articles 
19,  20.  21  and  31 

1.  Any  Party  may  notify  the  Secretary- 
General  that,  for  the  purp>ose8  of  articles  19, 
20,  31  and  31,  one  of  its  territories  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  territories,  or  that  two  or 
more  of  Its  territories  are  consolidated  into 
a  single  territory. 

2.  Two  or  more  Parties  may  notify  the 
Secretary-Oeneral  that,  as  the  result  of  the 
establishment  of  a  customs  union  between 
them,  those  Parties  constitute  a  single  terri- 
tory for  the  puriXMea  of  articles  19,  20,  21 
and  31. 

3.  Any  notification  under  paragraph  1  or 
a  above  shall  take  effect  on  1  January  of 
the  year  following  the  year  In  which  the 
notification  waa  made. 

ABTICLX  44 

Termination  of  previous  international 

treaties 
1.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention,  upon 
Its  coming  Into  force,  shall,  as  between  Par- 


ties hereto,  terminate  and  replace  the  provi- 
sions of  the  following  treaties: 

(a)  International  Opium  Convention, 
signed  at  The  Hague  on  23  January  1912; 

(b)  Agreement  concerning  the  Manufac- 
ture of,  Internal  Trade  In  and  Use  of  Pre- 
pared Opium,  signed  at  Geneva  on  11  Febru- 
ary  1925; 

(c)  International  Opium  Convention, 
signed  at  Geneva  on  19  February  1926; 

(d)  Convention  for  Limiting  the  Manu- 
facture and  Regulating  the  Distribution  of 
Narcotic  Drugs,  signed  at  Geneva  on  13  July 
1931; 

(e)  Agreement  for  the  Control  of  Opium 
Smoking  In  the  Far  East,  signed  at  Bangkok 
on  27  November  1931; 

(/)  Protocol  signed  at  Lake  Success  on  11 
December  1946,  amending  the  Agreements, 
Conventions  and  Protocols  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
concluded  at  The  Hague  on  23  January  1912, 
at  Geneva  on  11  February  1925  and  19  Feb- 
ruary 1925  and  13  July  1931,  at  Bangkok  on 
27  November  1931  and  at  Geneva  on  26  June 
1936,  except  as  it  affects  the  last-named 
Convention; 

ig)  The  Conventions  and  Agreements  re- 
ferred to  in  sub-paragraphs  (o)  to  (e)  as 
amended  by  the  Protocol  of  1946  referred  to 
in  sub-paragraph  (/); 

(h)  Protocol  signed  at  Paris  on  19  Novem- 
ber 1948  Bringing  under  International  Con- 
trol Drugs  outside  the  Scope  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  13  July  1931  for  Limiting  the  Manu- 
facture and  Regulating  the  Distribution  of 
Narcotic  Drugs,  as  amended  by  the  Protocol 
signed  at  Lake  Success  on  11  December  1946; 

(:)  Protocol  for  Limiting  and  Regulating 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Poppy  Plant,  the 
Production  of.  International  and  Wholesale 
Trade  In,  and  Use  of  Opium,  signed  at  New 
York  on  23  June  1953,  should  that  Protocol 
have   come   into   force. 

2.  Upon  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
Convention,  article  of  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Illicit  Traffic  In  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  signed  at  Geneva  on  26  June 
1936,  shall,  between  the  Parties  thereto 
which  are  also  Parties  to  this  Convention, 
be  terminated,  and  shall  be  replaced  by 
paragraph  2(b)  or  article  36  of  this  Conven- 
tion; provided  that  such  a  Party  may  by 
notification  to  the  Secretary-General  con- 
tinue in  force  the  said  article  9. 

ARTICLE   45 

Transitional  provisions 

1.  The  functions  of  the  Board  provided  for 
In  article  0  shall,  as  from  the  date  of  the 
coming  Into  force  of  this  Convention  (article 
41,  paragraph  1),  be  provisionally  carried 
out  by  the  Permanent  Central  Board  con- 
stituted under  chapter  VI  of  the  Convention 
referred  to  In  article  44(c)  as  amended,  and 
by  the  Supervisory  Body  constituted  under 
chapter  U  of  the  Convention  referred  to  in 
article  44(d)  as  amended,  as  such  functions 
may  respectively  require. 

2.  The  Council  shall  fix  the  date  on  which 
the  new  Board  referred  to  In  article  9  shall 
enter  upon  Its  duties.  As  from  that  date 
that  Board  shall,  with  respect  to  the  States 
Parties  to  the  treaties  enumerated  In  article 
44  which  are  not  Parties  to  this  Convention, 
undertake  the  functions  of  the  Permanent 
Central  Board  and  of  the  Supervisory  Body 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1 . 

ARTICLE   46 

Denunciation 

1,  After  the  expiry  of  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  coming  Into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention (article  41,  paragraph  1)  any  Party 
may,  on  Its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a 
territory  for  which  it  has  international  re- 
sponsibility, and  which  has  withdrawn  Its 
consent  given  In  accordance  with  article  42, 
denounce  this  Convention  by  an  Instrument 
In  writing  deposited  with  the  Secretary- 
General. 

2,  The  denunciation,  if  received  by  the 
Secretary-Oeneral  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  July  in  any  year,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
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first  day  oT  JojiuMrf  In  the  ruoce«cllng  year, 
and.  If  recelTod  after  the  first  day  of  July. 
sbaU  take  effect  aa  If  It  had  been  received 
on  or  before  the  flrst  day  oif  July  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year 

3  TtUa  Convention  shall  be  terminated  If. 
aa  a  reault  of  denunciations  made  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  I  the  conditions  for  Its 
oomlnK  Into  force  as  laid  down  in  article  41. 
paragraph  1,  cease  to  exist 

AaTU.'L.S   «T 

Amendynentt 

1  Any  Party  may  pmpose  an  amendment 
to  tbla  Oonventlon  The  text  of  any  such 
amandment  and  the  r«Hsons  therefor  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  Secretary-General 
who  ahail  communicate  them  to  the  Parties 
and  to  the  Council  The  Council  may  decide 
•Ittaer: 

(•)  That  a  conference  shall  be  called  In 
aooordaace  with  Article  83.  paragraph  4.  of 
tb«  Charter  of  the  Cnlted  Nations  to  con- 
ildar  the  proposed  amendment:  or 

(b)  That  the  Parties  shall  be  askrd 
whether  they  accept  the  proposed  amend- 
mant  and  also  asked  to  submit  to  the  Coun- 
ell  any  oommenta  on  the  proposal 

3.  £r  a  proposed  amendment  circulated 
under  paragraph  \  h  \  o(  this  article  has  not 
baen  rejected  by  any  Party  within  eighteen 
moBtha  after  it  has  been  circulated.  It  shall 
tbervupon  enter  Inuj  force  If  however  a 
proposed  amendment  Is  rejected  by  any 
Pmrty.  the  Council  may  decide.  In  the  light 
o€  eonunents  received  from  Parties,  whether 
a  eonference  shall  be  called  to  dbnsider  sijch 
amendment 

CH  rpT^  te  % 

1.  IX  there  ahould  arise  between  two  <^r 
more  Parties  a  dispute  relating  lu  the  later- 
pratatlon  or  sppUcatlon  uf  this  Convention. 
the  said  Parties  shall  consult  together  with 
a  view  to  the  settiemeal  uf  the  dispute  by 
nsgotlatlon.  lavesugatl jii.  medlaUon.  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  recourse  to  regional 
bodies.  Judicial  process  or  other  p^Acelul 
mesns  of  their  owa  choice 

2.  Any  such  dispute  which  cannot  be  set- 
tled In  the  maruier  prescxlbed  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
for  decision 

ART!'  IE     H 

T'ii'ii:t'.onal  ''•'<e".ations 
1     A  Party   may   at   the   time   of  8lgn.it  ure. 
ratification  or  socesalon   reserve  the  right   to 
permit  temporarily  in   any  one    jf   its   terri- 
tories- 
la)   The  quasl-med!c«l  usecf  iipl'im. 
(t>|    Opium  smoking; 
(c)    Coca  leaf  chewing: 

(<t)  The  use  of  cannabis  cinnsbls  realn 
extracts  and  tinctures  or  cannabis  f'.T  non- 
medical purposes    and 

(e)   The    production    and    manufacture    of 

and  trade  in  'he  clnjgi  rf. 'erred  Ui  under   lai 

to   (d\    for   the   purpoeee   mentioned    therein 

a.   The  reservatl  >n«  under  [viragraph  1  shall 

be  subject   to  the  following  reetrlrtlons 

(al  The  activities  mentl.  ned  in  paragraph 
1  may  be  authorized  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  traditional  in  the  territories  in 
respect  of  which  the  reservation  In  made  and 
were  there  permitted  ^n  1  January  19<3l 

(b)  No  export  of  the  drugs  referred  to  In 
paragraph  1  for  the  purp<.8es  mentioned 
therein  may  be  permitted  to  a  non-party 
or  to  a  territory  to  which  this  Convention 
does  not  apply  under  article  42 

(c)  Only  such  persons  may  be  permitted 
to  smoke  opUim  as  were  registered  by  the 
competent  authorities  to  this  effert  nn  T  Jan- 
uary I»©4 

(d)  The  qua^i-medlcal  use  of  rmtum  mu.st 
be  aboliabed  within  15  years  from  the  mmlni} 
Into  force  of  this  Convention  as  provided  m 
paragraph  1  of  article  4 1 

le)  Coca  leaf  chewms;  miost  be  abolished 
wlthm  twenty-flve  years  from  the  coming 
Into  force  of  this  Convention  as  provided  In 
paragraph  1  of  article  41 


'M  The  use  of  cannabis  for  other  than 
medical  and  scientific  purposes  must  be  dla- 
t>>nUnued  as  soon  as  possible  but  In  any 
case  within  twenty-flve  years  from  the  com- 
ing Into  force  of  this  Convention  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  1  of  article  41 

1?'  The  prjductrin  and  manufacture  nl 
and  trade  In  the  drugs  referred  to  In  para- 
graph 1  fur  any  of  the  uses  mentkjnnd  therein 
mast  be  reduced  anj  fl.nally  abolished  simul- 
taneously with  the  reduction  and  abollUon 
of  such  uies. 

3  .\  Party  niakiiig  a  raservatlon  under 
p.~".>,;r.iph  1  ihai; 

I  a  I  Include  lu  the  annual  report  to  t>s 
furnuhed  to  the  Secretary-Cfcneral.  In  ac- 
Ci^rdizice  with  article  18.  paragraph  lai  an 
ac:t)ur.  1  t;T  the  progress  made  In  the  preced- 
ing year  towards  the  abollUon  of  the  use. 
production,  manufacture  or  trade  referred 
t'>  under  paragraph  1.  and 

I  t)  Furnish  to  the  Board  separate  esti- 
mates 1  article  19)  and  statistical  returns  (ar- 
ticle 20)  In  respect  of  the  reserved  activities 
in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

4.  (a)  If  a  Party  which  makes  a  reservation 
under  paragraph  1   falls  to  furnish; 

1 1  The  report  referred  to  in  paragraph 
fai  within  sU  months  after  the  end  of  the 
year    to   which    the   information    relates 

nil  The  eaum.ites  referred  to  In  paragraph 
3^1  within  three  niont.ha  after  the  date  flied 
for  that  purpx«e  by  the  Board  In  accordance 
with    article    13     paragraph    1 

.111  TTie  statlB'.l  a  referred  I  i  li.  par  igraph 
3(^1  within  three  m'-nths  after  the  date  nn 
which  they  are  due  In  aici.rdance  with  article 
21).  paragraph  1. 

the  Board  or  the  He«-retary-C5eiier«l.  as  the 
case  may  be  shall  send  to  the  P.irty  cn- 
cerned  a  notification  of  the  delay,  and  shall 
request  such  Inforni.itl  .n  within  a  period  nf 
three  months  after  the  receipt  of  that  notifi- 
cation 

1  b  I  If  the  Party  falls  Ui  comply  within  this 
period  with  the  request  of  the  Board  or  the 
.Secretary-Ctfueral.  the  reservau  in  In  ques- 
U  .n  made  under  imragniph  1  shall  cease  to 
be  elTectlve 

6  .^  state  which  has  made  reaervatlons 
miiy  at  any  time  by  n<iUncsUon  In  writing 
withdraw  all   or  part  of  its   rwervatlons 

KKTliTLt    5  0 

other    Teierialion^ 

1  N  )  reservations  other  than  those  made 
in  accordance  with  article  4U  or  with  the  fal- 
lowing paragraphs  shall   be   permitted 

i  Any  State  may  iit  the  time  of  signature 
ratification  or  accessli  n  make  reeervatlonn  In 
respect  of  the  following  provisions  of  this 
Convention.  arUcle  12.  paragraphs  2  and  3 
(kiuce  13.  paragraph  2  article  14  paragraphs 
1  and  2,  article  Jl.  paragraph  li^.  and  ar- 
ticle 48 

3  \  .State  wl.lch  desires  to  liecome  a  Party 
but  wishes  to  be  auihorlz«>d  to  mnke  reser- 
vations ':>ther  than  thiae  made  in  ;i  curdance 
with  paragraph  2  of  this  article  or  with  article 
40  may  Inform  Uie  Secretarv -Oeneral  of  such 
UiU'iitlon  Unless  by  the  end  of  twelve 
a.  nths  after  the  date  of  tlie  Secretary-Oen- 
era.  8  commuulcitlon  .f  the  reservation  con- 
cerned this  reservation  has  been  objected  to 
by  one  third  of  the  States  that  have  ratified 
or  acceded  to  Uila  ConvenUon  before  the 
end  of  that  period.  It  sh.ill  be  deemed  to  be 
permitted,  it  being  understood  however  that 
States  which  have  objected  to  the  reeervatiou 
need  not  assume  townr'ls  the  reserving  State 
any  legal  obligation  under  this  Conventltn 
xhlch    Is    affected    by    the    reservation 

4  \  State  which  has  made  rsservatluna 
may  at  any  time  by  notlflcatloJi  lu  wrlUng 
wit.^draw    all    or    part   of    its    reservatloru 

ARTICLE    5 1 

WofJ/Icafionj 
The  Secretary -General   shall   notify  to  all 
the  States  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  ar- 
ticle 40- 


(a)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions 
In  accordance  with  article  40; 

( b  I  The  date  upon  which  this  Convention 
enters  Into  force  In  accordance  with  article 
41. 

(c)  Denunciations  In  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle  4fl:    and 

(d)  Declarations  and  notifications  under 
articles  42.  43.  47.  49  and  60 

I.N  wrTNtaa  thebiof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Convention  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  Governments; 

Do.NK  at  New  York,  this  thlrUeth  day  <  f 
March  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.  In  a  single  copy,  which  shall  be  dep<i8- 
Ited  In  the  archives  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  if  which  certified  true  copies  shall  be 
transmitted  to  all  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  other  States  referred  to 
lu  article  40,  paragraph  1. 

For   Afghanistan 

Abdvl  H    Tkhtmi 

For   .Mbunla 


Fur   Argentina    ' 

M    Amadeo 

31  de  Julio  de  1961 
For   Australia 

H    S    WAsaaM 
For  Austria 

For   Belgium 

Walttb  LoanjAN 
28  JuJllet  lOfll 
Fur   Bolivia 


F>  T   Braall 

Alutsio  Gukdks  HxGia  BrrriNcouKT 
itd  re/erendum 
F  r   Bulgaria    • 

A.    UCORCIZV 

31   July   iwei 
Fur  Burma  • 

Tin  Maunc 


'■  \  Translation  by  the  Sei-retariat  of  thi- 
United  Nations   \ 

"Rrsfri-ation    to    artkle    48.    paragraph    2 
The    Argentine    Republic   does   not   recognize 
the   Compulsory   Jurisdiction   of  tlie   Interna- 
tional Court  uf  Justice, 

"/Jfjeridfion  to  article  49  The  Argrntlnc 
Republic  reserves  the  rights  conferred  by 
paxagraph  1  (o  •C<x^a  leaf  chewing'  an  I 
paragraph  1  le)  Trade  In  the  drug  referred 
to  under  (c)  for  the  purposes  mentloucJ 
therein  "   " 

■With  reservatlciLs  concerning  article  I.' 
points  2  and  3.  article  13.  p<ilnt  2,  article  14, 
p<Mnts  1  and  2.  article  31.  sub-point  1  (bi: 
and  article  48.  p<.ilnt  2 

rrrf  nf  rrtfr;  atton^ 
•  1)  The  Ciovernrneut  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulg.trla  .iccepts  the  provision  <  . 
p.iragraph  2  .f  article  48  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  for  any  dispute  to  be  referred  t 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  deci- 
sion, the  agreement  of  all  parUea  to  the  dis- 
pute shall  be  necessary  In  each  Indlvldu.il 
case 

"I  2  I  As  regards  countries  which  have  been 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  becomlii.; 
parties,  on  the  basU  of  the  provisions  cf 
arUcle  40  of  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drviga.  1961,  to  the  Convention,  the 
Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Bul- 
garia does  not  consider  as  obligatory  up<  n 
herself  polnu  2  and  3  of  article  12,  point  2 
of  article  13,  points  1  and  2  of  article  14  and 
sub-poUit  1  (  b)  of  article  31   • 

'  I  declare  that  my  signature  to  this  Single 
Convention  Is  subject  to  the  understuiullr..: 
that  the  Shan  State  la  being  allowed  to  have 
reservation  of  the  right; 

(1)  to  allow  addicts  In  the  Shan  State  to 
sraulce  opium  for  a  transitory  period  of  20 
years  with  effect  from  the  date  of  coming 
Into  force  of  this  Single  Convention: 

(2 1  to  produce  and  manufacture  opium 
for  the  above  purpose: 

(3)  to  furnish  list  of  opium  consumers  In 
the  Shan   State  after   the  Shan   State  Oov- 
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For 

public 

For 


the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Be- 

« 

F.  Grtaznov 
31  July  1961 
Cambodia ; 

NONO   KIMNT 

Sous  reserve  de  la  ratification  par 
le  Parlement  cambodglen. 
Cameroun: 


For 

For 

For 

For  Ceylon 

For 


Canada:  I 

R    E    CtjaiiAN 
the  Central  African  Republic: 


For 

For 
For 
For 
For 

For 
For 


Chad: 

J.  Charlot 

Sous  reserve  de  ratification 
Chile: 

D    ScHwinziK 

Sujeto  a  ratlflcacl6n 
China: 

Wei  Hsioh-Rtn 
Colombia: 


the  Congo  (Brazzaville)  : 

E.  Daoet 
the  Congo  (Leopoldvllle) : 

Gervais  P    Bahizi 
28  4    1961 
Costa  Rica: 

G.  Ortiz  MartIn 
Cuba: 


For  Cyprus: 


For  Czechoslovakia:  ' 

DR     ZDENtK    CeRnIK 

31  July  1961 
For  Dahomey: 

Louis  Icnacio-Pinto 
For  Denmark: 

A     HeSSELUND   jENSZIf 

For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

For  Ecuador ; 

For  El  Salvador; 

M    Rafael  UrQuIa 
For  Ethiopia: 


For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Frank 

3l8t  July  1961 
For  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 


ernment  has  completed  the  taking  of  such 
list  on  the  31st  December.  1963 

•{Translatton  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  | 

"With  reservation  to  article  12.  paragraphs 
2  and  3,  article  13.  paragraph  2,  article  14, 
paragraphs  1  and  2  and  article  31,  paragraph 
1   ibt." 

Test  of  the  reservation 

"The  Government  of  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  will  not  consider  It- 
self bound  by  the  provisions  of  article  12, 
paragraphs  2  and  3.  article  13,  paragraph  2, 
article  14,  paragraphs  1  and  2  and  article  31, 
paragraph  1  (b)  of  the  Single  Convention  on 
-Narcotic  Drugs  as  applied  to  States  not  en- 
titled to  become  Parties  to  the  Single  Con- 
\entlon  on  the  basis  of  the  procedure  pro- 
vided for  In  article  40  of  that  Convention." 

"  Signature  with  the  reservation  to  the  fol- 
lowing articles;  article  12.  paragraphs  2  and 
J.  article  13.  paragraph  2.  article  14,  para- 
^traphs   1   and  2  and  article  31,  paragraph  1 

1  bi. 

Text  of  the  reservation:  1 

■  The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
cialist Republic  Is  not  bound  by  the  provi- 
sions of  article  12.  paragraphs  2  and  3,  article 
13.  paragraph  2,  article  14,  paragraphs  1  and 

2  and  article  31.  paragraph  1  (b)  of  the  Sln- 
Kle  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  1961,  con- 
cerning those  States,  which  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  possibility  to  become  Parties  of 
the   Single   Convention   on   Narcotic   Drugs, 


For  Finland: 

HXNRIK  BLOMSTKDT 

For  France: 

For  Oabon: 

For  Ohana: 

AI.KX  Sackst 

Ad  re/erendum 
For  Greece: 


For  Guatemala: 

Antonio  Asia 
July  26.  1961 
For  Guinea: 


For  Haiti: 

Eknest  Jean-Louis 
3  avrll  1961 
For  the  Holy  See : 

James  H.  GRirFiTHS 
Subject  to  ratification 
For  Honduras: 


For  Hungary:  • 

LdsiNC  Tamas 
31  July  1961 
For  Iceland: 


For  India :  ' 

B.  N.  Bane&ji 
For  Indonesia:  ■ 

S.  Wirjopranoto 
28  July  1961 


1961,  according  to  the  procedure  embodied  in 
the  article  40  of  the  aforesaid  Convention." 

'With  reservations  concerning:  article  12, 
points  2  and  3;  article  13,  point  2  article  14, 
points  and  article  31,  sub-point  1  (b);  and 
article  48,  point  2. 

Text  of  the  reservations: 

"I.  The  Oovemment  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  accepts  the  provision  of 
paragraph  2  of  article  48  with  the  reservation 
that  for  any  dispute  to  be  referred  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  decision, 
the  agreement  of  all  parties  to  the  dispute 
shall  be  necessary  in  each  individual   case. 

"2.  As  regards  countries  which  have  been 
deprived  of  the  poBsibility  of  becoming 
parties,  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of 
article  40  of  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  1961,  to  the  Convention,  the 
Government  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Re- 
public does  not  consider  as  obligatory  upon 
herself  points  2  and  3  of  article  13,  point  2 
of  article  13,  points  1  and  2  of  article  14  and 
Bub-polnt  1  (b)  of  article  31." 

^  Subject  to  ratification  and  to  the  reserva- 
tions provided  fw  In  Art.  49,  paragraph  1 
(o),  (b).  (d)  and  (e).  The  Government  of 
India  will.  In  accordance  with  the  second 
subalinea  of  Article  42,  endeavour  to  secure, 
within  the  shortest  time  possible,  the  con- 
sent of  Slkklm  to  the  application  of  the 
Convention  to  that  territory. 

*  Subject  to  ratification  and  to  reservation 
to  article  48,  para.  2  and  to  a  declaration  of 
intention  to  make  reservations  to  articles 
40  and  42  In  accordance  with  the  attached 
statement. 

Text  of  the  statement: 

"1.  With  respect  to  article  40,  paragraph  1, 
the  Indonesian  Government  does  not  agree 
to  the  present  formulation  which  does  not 
permit  any  State  which  wishes  to  become 
a  Party  to  this  Convention  to  do  so. 

"2.  With  respect  to  article  42,  the  Indo- 
nesian Government  does  not  agree  to  the 
present  formulation  which  may  prevent  the 
application  of  this  Convention  to  non- 
metropolitan  territories. 

"3.  With  respect  to  article  48,  paragraph  2, 
the  Indonesian  Government  does  not  con- 
sider itself  bound  by  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  which  provide  for  a  mandatory 
reference  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice of  any  dispute  which  cannot  be  resolved 
according  to  the  terms  of  paragraph  1.  The 
Indonesian  Government  takes  the  position 
that  for  any  dispute  to  be  referred  to  the 


For  Iran: 

Dr.    AZARAKBSH 

Sous  reserve  de  ratification  ult^eure 
For  Iraq: 

Adnan  Pacbachi 
Subject  to  ratification 
For  Ireland: 


For  Israel: 


For  Italy: 

G.  Obtona 
AprU  4,  1961 

Subject  to  ratification 
For  the  Ivory  Coast : 


For  Japan: 

BrrNSHICHI   HosHI 

July  26,  1961 
For  Jordan: 

J.    JOUBT 

Subject  to  ratification 
For  Kuwait: 


For  Laos: 


For  Lebanon: 

Georges  Hakim 

Subject  to  ratification 
For  Liberia: 

AacHiBAij}  Johnson,  M.Di 
Subject  to  ratification 
For  Libya: 


For  Liechtenstein: 

OLIVIEH    EXCHAQTjrr 

14  Juillet  1961 
For  Luxembourg; 

M.  Stetnmet^ 
28  Juillet  1961 
For  Madagascar: 

Andriamaharo 
For  Mall: 


For  Mauritania: 


For  Mexico: 

J.  CastaReda 
July  24,  1961 
For  Monaco: 


For  Morocco: 


For  Nepal: 


For  the  Netherlands:  • 

J.   POLDEBMAN 

31  Juillet  1961 
For  New  Zealand: 

D.  P.  BLennedt 

R.  W.  Shakp 
For  Nicaragua: 

Litis  Manttix  Debatuc 
For  the  Niger: 


For  Nigeria: 

Alhaji  Muhammad 
For  Norway: 

SivEBT  A.  Nielsen 

Subject  to  ratification 
For  Pakistan: 

M.    ASLAM 

For  Panama: 

CtsAR  A.  Qitintebo 
For  Paraguay: 

Miguel  Solano  L6pez 


International  Court  of  Justice  for  decision 
the  agreement  of  all  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute shall  be  necessary  in  each  Individual 
case." 

•  Translation  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations: 

"In  view  of  the  equality  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  law  between  the  Netherlands, 
Surinam  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  the 
term  'non-metropolitan'  mentioned  In  ar- 
ticle 42  of  this  Convention  no  longer  has  its 
original  meaning  so  far  as  Surinam  and  the 
Netherlands  Antilles  are  concerned,  and  will 
consequently  be  deemed  to  mean  'non- 
European'." 
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For  Peru    • 

M»  tiM  PtilUppli];aa: 

F.  A.  DsiASAiX} 
For  Poland  ■' 

B.  iMw^xvowmmx 
31  VII  19«1 
For  PortugiU 

Luis  Soakxs  dc  Olxvusa 
Ad  referendutn 
For  the  Republic  or  Korea: 

Moon  D   C 
For  the  Republic  of  \nat-Nam: 


For  Romania 


For  San  Marino: 


For  Saudi  Arabia  - 


For  Senetral 
For  Somalia 


For  Spain- 

Jaime  dk  PiNits 

37  JuIUj  li*«l 
For  the  Sudan 


For  Sweden 

AoiM  R6asxi. 
AprU  3.  IMl 
For  Switzerland 

MiCHAD.  VON  SCHNI 
aOavrtl  1961 
For  Thailand 

S.  Anuman-Rajaohom 

24th  July   1961 
For  Togo 


For  Tunisia 

Atari 

For  Turkey 


For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Soctaltat  Repub- 
lic   ■> 


L    Kizia 

Jl  J'lly  19«l 
For  the  Unl.ui  of  ,s.juth  Africa: 


For  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclaJUt  Repub- 

UC8     • 

PlaT'iN    Mt)B<JZOV 
31  July  1961 
For   the   United   Arab   Republic 
Ov   Amin  Ismail 

Subject  to  ratification 
P"r  the  United   Klriitdom  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  Norttiem  Ireland 

pATtICK    DlAN 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 


For  the  Upper  Volta: 


For  Urugiiay : 


For  Venezuela 

Rafael  DabIo  Bcbtx 

Ad  '■efcrerulum 
For  Yemen 


»  ITrarulation   by    the   Secretariat   of    the      "^'' 
United  Nations  | 

"Ad  referendum  with  reservation  rei^ard- 
Ing  article  49.  para^aphs  2i  b)  and  4(b)  " 

"  With  the  reeervatlona  to  article  12.  para- 
grapha    3    and    3      artlrle    13.    paragraph    2 
article    14.    paragraphs    l    and   3.    article   31 
p*ragraph     lib)— as    explained    In    the    at- 
tached note 

Text  of  fic  rt^iervatiom: 

"The  Oovernment  of  the  Polish  Peoples 
Republic  doee  not  consider  Itself  obligated  to 
the  provision  of  article  13.  paragraphs  2  and 
3.  article  13.  paragraph  2.  article  14.  para- 
graphs 1  and  3  and  article  31.  paragraph 
1(6)  of  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  1961,  and  concerning  States  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
abore  Convention. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
Pollata  Peoples  RepubUe  It  is  inadmissible  U) 
Impoae  obUgaUons  contained  In  the  men- 
tlooed  provisions,  upon  States,  which  In  re- 
sult of  other  provisions  of  the  same  Conven- 
tion may  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
adhere  to  It  ' 

"{Translation  by  tfie  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  \ 

With  reservation  to  article  12,  paragraphs 
3  and  I.  article  13.  paragraph  3,  arUcle  14. 
paragraphs  I  and  2  and  article  31,  paragraoh 
1  (b).  *^^ 

Text  of  the  retertation 

"Tha  Ctovernnaent  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  will  not  consider  itself 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  article  13.  para- 
graphs a  and  3.  arUcle  13.  paragraph  3,  arUcle 
14.  paragraphs  1  and  3  and  article  31.  para- 
graph 1  (b)  of  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Ikugs  as  applied  to  SUtes  not  entlUed 
to  became  Parties  to  U»e  Single  Convention 
on  the  basis  of  the  procedure  provided  for  in 
■rttele  40  of  that  Convention." 


For  Yug'ielav!.* 

Draga.n  Nikolic 

ScHEOt7Lfa 
LIST  or  DRLGS  I.NCLUDEO  IN  SCHCDrU  I 

Acetylmethadol  i  3  -acet<jxy-6-dimethy;- 

amlno-4.  4-dlphenylhepiane) . 

AJlylprodlne  i3-allyl-l-methyl-4-phenyl-4- 
proplonoxyplperldlnei  . 

Alphacetylnirthadol  ( alpha-S-acetoxy-e-dl- 
methy!amlno-4.    4-dlphenyheptane) . 

Alphameprodlne  ( aJpha-3 -ethyl- 1 -methyl - 
4-pheny!-4-proplonoxyplper1dlne  i . 

Alphamothadol  i  alpha-fl-dimethy!amlno-4. 
4-d!phenv:-l-hepranol  i . 

Alphapnidi.'je  i  alpha-l .3-dlmethyt-4-phen- 
yl-4-p:^>plorl'Ixyprlperldlnet  . 

Anllerldlne  i  1 -para-amlnophenethyl-4- 

pheny!plper1dlne-4-carboxyllc  acid  ethyl 
ester  i  . 

Benzethldlne  ( 1- (3-benzyloryethyn  -4- 

phenvSptpentllne-4-cartKJxyllc       acid       ethyl 


Beiizylmorphlne   (3-benzyImorphlne) . 

Be'.scety.methadol  '  beta-3-acetoxy-6-dl- 
methy!am:no-4  4-d!pheny:hept.irie) . 

Betameprod:ne  i  beta-3-ethyl-l-methyl-4- 
pheny!-4-p^opl^>n<^^yplpe^ldlnel  . 

Betamethadol  i  bettt-8-d!methylamlno-4.4- 
aiph^nyl-3-heptftnol  i 

BertAprodlne  (beta-1  3-dUnethyI-4-phen- 
y:-4-prr.Frtorioiyplperldliiei . 

Cannabis  and  cannabis  resin  and  extracts 
an<l   tinctures   of  cannabis 

rionltazene  (3-poro-chlorbenzyl-l-dlrthyl- 
snilnoethyl-6-nltrot>enzlmldazole). 

Coca  Leaf 

Cocaine  (methyl  ester  of  t>en«oy:ergonlne) 
Concentrate  of  poppy  straw  i  the  material 
arlalng  when  p<jppy  straw  has  entered  Into 
a  process  for  the  concentration  of  Its 
alkaloids,  wlien  such  material  Is  made  avail- 
able In  trade  i . 

Desomorphlne    '  dlhydrodeoxyniorphlne  )  . 
Dextlomoramlde   (i  »  i -4- |2-methyl-4-oxo- 
3,  3-dlphenyl-4-(  1-pyrrolldlnyl)    butyl)   mor- 

pholiue  ■ . 


by    the    Serretar\at    of    the 


paragraphs 
article  14. 
paragraph 


'-'  I  Translation 
United  Nations 

■  With  reservation  to  article  12 
3   and   3    article    13.   paragraph   2 
paragraphs  1  and  i.  and  article  31 
I   ibi  ■■ 

Text  Of  the  reservation 

■  The  Oovernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  will  not  consider  Itself 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  article  12.  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  article  13.  paragraph  2.  arti- 
cle 14.  paragraphs  1  and  2  and  article  31. 
paragraph  lihi  of  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  as  applied  to  States  not  en- 
tlUed to  become  Pirtles  to  the  Single  Con- 
vention on  the  basis  of  the  procedure  pro- 
vided  for   In  article  40   of   that  Convention   • 


Dlampromlde  (N-[2-methylphenethyl- 

amlnoi   propyl]   proplonanlUdei , 

DIethylthlambutene  (S-dlethylatnln-1  i- 
dl-(3  -thlenyh-1-butene), 

Dlhydromorphlne. 

Dlmenoxadol  (2-dlmethylamlnoethyl-I- 
ethoxy-l.l-dlphenylacetate) . 

nimepheptanol  (6-dlmethylamlno-4.4- 

dlphenyl-3-heptanol  I . 

Diniethyllhlambutene  (3-dlmethylamlno- 
l.l-dli2    thlenyli -1-butenei  , 

Dl.>xaphetyl  butyrate  (ethvl  4-morphollno- 
2.;;-dlphenylbutyTute). 

Diphenoxylate  1  -  ( 3-cyano-3.3-dlphenyl  - 
propyl  I  -4-phenylplperldlne-4-carboxyllc  ackl 
ethvl  ester  > . 

Dlpldanone  1 4.4-dlphenyl-6-plperldlne-3- 
heplrtnone  I  . 

Kcgonlne.  lU  esters  and  derivatives  which 
are  convertible  to  ecgonlne    ind  cocaine. 

Ethylmethylthliimbutene  ( 3-ethylmethyla- 
muii)- 1 , 1-dl- 1  3'thlenyl  l  - 1  -butene) . 

Etonltazene  i  l-d:ethylam:noethyl-2-pcra- 
ethi )x y be nzy  1  - 5-nl Lro-benzlmldazole ) . 

EU)xerldlne  i  I  - 1  2- 1  2-hydroxyethoxv  i  ethv: 
4-phenylplperldlne-4-carboxyilc     acid     etii',: 
ester  i  . 

Purethldlne  ( I-i  2-tetrahydrofurfuryloxy- 
ethyl )  -4-phenylplperldlne-4-carboxyllc  acil 
ethyl  ester) . 

Heroin  '  dUcetylmorphlne) . 

Hvdrocijdone  ( dlhydroc<xlelnone) . 

Hydromorphlnol  ( l4-hydroxydlhydromor- 
phlne  I  . 

Hydromorphone  ( dihydromorphlnone) . 

Hydroxypethldme  i  4-TTipfa-hydroxypheny:- 
l-methyIplper:dlne-4-cnrt>oxyItc  acid  ethvl 
ester ) . 

Isomethadone  (8-dlmethyIamlno-5-meth- 
yl-4  4-dlphrnyl-3-hexanone) 

Ketobemldone  i  4-mf  fa-hydroxyphenyl-1- 
mcihyl-4-proplonylplperldlnet , 

Levomethorphan*  (  (  -  ) -S-n»«thoxy-N. 

methylmorphlnanl . 

Le-.  omoramlde  <  (  -  )  -4-  ( 2-methyl-4-oxo-3 
3-dlphenyl-4-(  l-pyrrolldlnyl)  butyl]  mor- 
phollne) . 

Levophenacylmorphan  ( (  -  )  -3-hydroxy-N- 
phenacylmorplilnan ) . 

Levorphanol*  ( (  -  )  -3-hydroxy-N-methyl- 
morphlnan ) . 

Metazoolne  ( 2  -hydroxy-2,5.9-trlmethyl-6 
7-benKJmorphan ) , 

Mpth,vlone  1 6-dlmethylamlno-4,4-dlphen- 
yl-3-heptanone)  . 

Methyldesorphlne  6-methyl-delte  8-deoxy- 

m'lrphlnei . 

Melhyldlhydrotnorphine  ( 6-methyld!hydro- 
morphlnei . 

1  -  Methyl  -  4  -  phenylplperldlne  -  4  -  car  - 
boxyllc  acid. 

Metopon    (5-methyldlhydromorphlnone) 
Morpherldlne       (  l-(  2-morphollnoethyll  -4- 
phenylplperldine-4-carboxyllc       acid       ethvl 
eeleri. 

Morphine 

Morphine  Methobromlde  and  other  pentii- 
valent  nitrogen  morphine  derivatives, 

Morphine- N -oxide. 

Myrophlne  i myrlstylbenzylmorphlne) 

Nlcomorphlne    (3,    6-dlnlcotlnylmorphlnf  i 

Norlevorphanol  ( (  — )  -3-hydroxymorphi- 
nan) 

Normethadone  (6-dlmethylamlno-4  4- 

dlphenyl-3-hexanone) 

Normorphlne    (demethylmorphlne) 

Opium. 

Oxygodone  ( 14-hydroxydlhydrocodelnome\ 

Oxymorphone  ( 14-hydroxydlhydromor- 

phlnone) 

Pethidine  (  I-methyI-4-phenylplperldlne-4- 
carboxyllc  acid  ethyl  eater) 

Phenadoxone  i6-morphollno-4.  4-dlphenyl- 
3-heptanone) 

Phenampromlde  ( N- 1  1  -methyl-2-plperl- 
dlnoethyl)   proplonanlUde) 


•Dextromethorphan  ( (  +  ) -3-methoxy-N. 
methylmorphlnan)  and  dextrorphan  ((  «  I- 
3-Hydroxy-N-methylmorphlnan)  are  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  this  schedule. 
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Phenaaodne  (a'-hydroxy-6.  O-dlinethyl-2- 
phenethyl-<J,7-benBomorph»a ) 

Phenomorpban  {3-hydrtwy-N-phenethyl- 
morphlnan) 

Ph«Qop«:ldlne  (l-(3-hydroxy-»-ph«nyl- 
propyl)-4-phenylplperidlne-4-carboxyUe  acid 

ethyl  ester) 

plmlBodlne  (4-phenyl-l-(3-pheaylainlno- 
propyl)  plpendlne-4-c«rboxyUc  acid  e*hyl 
ester) 

Proheptaalne  ( 1 3-dlmethyl-4-phenyl-4- 
proplonoxyazacycloheptane, 

Properldlne  (l-methyl-4-phenylplperldlne- 
4-carboxyllc    acid   Isopropyl   ester) , 

Racemethorphan  ( (  ± )  -3-methtwy-N- 

methylmorphlnan) , 

Raoemoramlde  ( (  ± )  -4- [2-methyl-4-<»o- 
3. 3 -dlphenyl -4- (l-pyrrolldlnyl)  btityl]  mor- 
phollne), 

Racemorphan  ( (  ±  )  -3-hydroxy-N-methyl- 
morphlnan ) . 

Thebacon  (acetyldlhydrocodelnone), 

Thebalne. 

Trimeperidine  ( 1.2.5- trlmethyl-4-phenyl-4- 
proplonoxyplperldlne) ;   and 

The  leomers,  unless  spertflcally  excepted, 
of  the  drugs  In  this  Schedule  whenever  the 
existence  of  such  teomere  la  possible  within 
the  specific  chemical  designation; 

The  eeters  and  ethers,  unless  appearing  In 
another  Schedule,  of  the  drugs  In  this  Sched- 
ule whenever  the  existence  of  such  eeters  or 
ethers  Is  poealble: 

The  salts  of  the  drugs  listed  In  this  Sched- 
ule, Including  the  salts  of  esters,  ethers  and 
Isomers  as  provided  above  whenever  the  exist- 
ence of  such  salts  la  poealble. 

LIST  OF  BEUOa  INCLOSIS  XM    BCBEDTTU  XX 

Acetyldlhydrocodelne. 

Codeine   (3-methylmorphlne), 

Dextropropoxyphene  ( (  +  )  -4-dlmethyl- 
amino-3 -methyl- 1,  2-dlphenyl-2-proplonoxy- 
butane) , 

Dlhydrocodelne, 

Bthylmorphlne  (3-ethylmorphlne). 

Norcodalne  (N-demethylcodelne), 

Pholcodlne  ( morphoUnylethylmorphlne) ; 
and 

The  Isomers,  unless  specifically  excepted, 
of  the  drugs  in  this  Schedule  wheneTer  the 
existence  of  such  Isomers  U  poealble  within 
the  specific  chemical  designation; 

The  salts  of  the  drugs  listed  In  this  Sched- 
ule. Including  the  salts  of  the  Isomers  aa 
provided  above  whenever  the  existence  of 
such  salts  Is  possible. 

LIST  or  PKEPAEATION  INCLXTDCS  IM  BCinD>tTl,K  ixx 

1.  Preparations   of:    Acetyldlhydrocodelne, 
Codeine.     Dextropropoxyphene.     Dlhydroco- 
delne. Ethylmorphlne.  Norcodelne,  and  Phol- 
codlne 
when 

(a)  Com[>ounded  with  one  or  more  other 
Ingredients  In  such  a  way  that  the  prepara- 
tion has  no,  or  a  negligible,  risk  of  abuse, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  drug  cannot  be 
recovered  by  readily  applicable  means  or  in 
a  yield  which  would  constitute  a  risk  to  pub- 
lic health:  and 

(b)  Containing  not  more  than  100  mllll- 
grammes  of  the  drug  per  dosage  unit  and 
with  a  concentration  of  not  more  than  2.5 
per  cent  in  undivided  preparatlonB. 

2.  Preparations  of  cocaine  containing  not 
more  than  0.1  per  cent  of  cocaine  calculated 
as  cocaine  base  and  preparations  of  opium 
or  morphine  containing  not  more  than  OJ 
per  cent  of  morphine  calculated  as  an- 
hydrous morphine  base  and  compounded 
with  one  or  more  other  Ingredients  in  such 
a  way  that  the  preparaUon  has  no,  or  a 
negligible,  risk  of  abuse,  and  In  such  a  way 
that  the  drug  cannot  be  recovered  by  readily 
applicable  means  or  In  a  yield  which  would 
constitute  a  risk  to  public  health. 

3.  Solid  doee  preparations  of  diphenoxylate 
containing  not  more  than  2.S  milligrammes 
of  dlpbenoxyUta  calcuUtMl  as  baae  and  not 
less  than  3S  mlcrogrmmmea  of  atropine 
suphate  per  dosage  unit. 


4.  Pulvit  ipecatumhae  etopii  compotUu* 

10  per  cent  opium  in  powder 

10  per  cent  ipecacuanha  roo*,  in  powder 
well  mixed  with 

80  per  cent  of  any  other  powdered  ingred- 
ient containing  no  drug. 

6.  Preparations  conforming  to  any  oi  the 
formulae  listed  in  this  Schedule  and  mix- 
tures of  such  preparation  with  any  material 
which  contains  no  drug. 

LIST    OF    DKTTGS    XNCLXTDED    IN    SCHEDUIJ!    IV 

Cannabis  and  cannabis  resin, 

Desomorphine  (dlhydrodeoxymorphlne). 

Heroin  (diacetylmorphine) , 

Ketobemldone  (4-mcfa-hydroxyphcnyl-l- 
methyl-4-proplonylplpeldlne) ;  and 

The  salU  of  the  drugs  listed  In  this  Sched- 
ule whenever  the  formation  of  such  salU  is 
poealble. 

United  Nations  Office  at  Gensva 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions present*  hia  compUments  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  baa  tb«  honour  to  communicate  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  to  Schedule  HI  of  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  1961, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
CouncU  at  ita  twenty-first  session.  &-21  De- 
cember l»fl6.  foUowlng  upon  recommenda- 
tions made  by  tb«  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion: 


USr    OF    Fa^AKATlONS    INCLUDED    IN    SCHEDITLB 

HI 

1.  Section  1  (a)  and  (b)  are  deleted  and 
replaced  by  the  foUowlng:  "TVhen  com- 
poimded  with  one  or  more  other  ingredients 
and  containing  not  more  than  100  milligram 
of  the  drug  per  dosage  unit  and  with  a 
concentration  of  not  more  than  2.5  per  cent 
In  undivided  preparations." 

2.  In  section  2  delete  the  words  "in  such 
a  way  that  the  preparation  has  no.  or  a  negli- 
gible rlak  of  abuse,  and",  so  that  the  para- 
graph reads  as  follows:  "PreparaUons  of 
cocaine  containing  not  more  than  0.1  per 
cent  of  cocaine  calculated  as  cocaine  base 
and  preparationa  of  opium  or  morphine  con- 
taining not  more  than  0.2  per  cent  of  mor- 
phine calculated  as  anhydrous  morphine  base 
and  comi>ounded  with  one  or  more  other  in- 
gredients In  such  a  way  that  the  drug  can- 
not be  recovered  by  readily  appUcable  means 
or  in  a  yield  which  would  consUtute  a  risk 
to  public  health." 

8.  In  section  3  delete  the  words  'SoUd 
dose". 

The  Secretary-General  has  the  honour  to 
invite  attention  to  Article  3.  paragraph  7 
of  the  1981  Convention  whereby  the  above 
dectBtons  would  become  effective  with  respect 
to  each  Party  on  the  date  of  Its  receipt  of 
such  communication,  and  the  Parties  would 
thereupon  take  such  action  as  might  be  re- 
aulred  xxnder  the  Convention. 

PL 

20  Jantiary  1907. 

EtraoPEAN  Office  of  the  UNrncD  Nations 


1.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  with  reference  to  the 
Secretary-General's  circular  note,  reference 
C.N.212.1064.TREATIES-17  of  20  November 
1064,  advising  that  the  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotic  Drugs,  1061,  will  come  Into  force 
on  13  December  1064.  has  the  honour  to  com- 
mimlcate  the  attached  amendments  to  the 
Schedules  of  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  1061.  These  amendments  were 
adopted  by  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coiinxill  at 
its  nineteenth  session  (see  Official  Becords  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Thirty- 
seventh  Seosion,  document  E/3893,  para- 
graphs 167  and  158),  pursuant  to  recommen- 
dationa  by  the  World  Health  Organization. 

a.  It  waa  tinderstood  that  In  accordance 


with  ArUcle  8,  paragraph  7,  of  the  1061  Con- 
venUoA,  t>^«  rtuflUlnn  >h">ii/<  be  oocnmunl- 
cated  aa  soon  aa  th«  Convention  cotnes  Into 
force  by  the  Secretary-General  to  aU  Statea 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  Non- 
Member  Statea  Partlea  to  this  Convention,  to 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  to  the 
Permanent  Central  Opium  Bocu'd  and  Drug 
Supervisory  Body,  and  that  the  decision 
would  become  effective  with  respect  to  each 
Party  on  the  date  of  Its  receipt  of  such  com- 
munication. The  Parties  would  thereupon 
take  such  action  as  might  be  required  under 
the  Convention. 

DJi.C. 
11  December  1964. 

SCBXDULX   I 

The  following  Items  should  be  added: 

Fentanyl  [l-phenethyl-4-N-proplonylanl- 
llnoplperldlne) ; 

Methadone-lntermedlate  [4-cyano-2-dl- 
methylainlno-4,  4-dlphenylbutane  ] ; 

Moramlde-lntennedlate  [  2-methyl-3  -mor- 
phoUno  -  1,1  -  dlphenylpropane  -  carboxyllc 
acid]; 

Noracymethadol  { ( ±  )  -alph8-3-acetoxy-6- 
methylamlno-4,  4-dlphenyIheptanel; 

Norplpanone  [4,4-dlphenyl-6-p!perldlne-3- 
hexanone]; 

Pethldlne-lntermedlate-A  [4-cyano-l- 

methyl-4-phenylplperldlne  ] ; 

Pethldine-lntermedlate-B  [4-phenylplperl- 
dlne-4-carboxyllc  add  ethyl  ester]; 

Pethldlne-lntermedlate-C  [l-methyl-4- 
phenylplperidlne-4-caxboxyllc  acid]; 

aCBKDTTLX   II 

Nlcocodlne  (6-nlcotlnylcodelne)  should  be 
added. 

Dextropropoxyphene  I  ( -f )  -4-dlmethyla- 
mlno-3 -methyl- 1,2  -  dlphenyl-a-proplonoxy- 
butane]  should  be  deleted. 

SCSXDULZ   m 

Of  the  substances  listed  in  section  (1), 
dextropropoxyphene  should  be  deleted. 

EuaoPEAN  OmcE  or  the  United  Nations 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions presents  his  compliments  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  has  the  honour  to  com- 
municate. In  accordance  with  article  3,  para- 
graph 7.  of  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  1961,  an  amendment  to 
Schedule  I  of  this  Convention,  namely,  the 
addlUon  to  that  Schedule  of  the  following 
substance : 

l-(3-cyano-3,  3-dlphenylpropyl)-4-(l-  pi  i- 
erldlno)plperldlne-4-carboxyllc  acid  amide 
(the  proposed  International  non-proprietary 
name  of  which  Is  plrltramlde)  and  it*  salto. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  CouncU  at  Its  twentieth  session 
(document  E/4140,  paragraph  54). 

The  attention  of  Ghavernments  is  drawn 
to  article  3,  paragraph  7,  of  the  Convention 
under  which  such  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  become  effective  with  respect  to 
each  Party  on  the  date  of  Its  receipt  of  such 
communication,  and  the  Parties  shall  there- 
upon take  such  action  as  may  be  required 
under  this  Convention. 

Sl>£. 

2  February  1966. 


United  Nations  Office  at  Gentva 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions presents  his  compliments  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  with  reference  to  his  note  dated  17 
June  1966  (NAR/CL.5/1966)  has  the  honour 
to  state  that  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Dnigs  haa  decided  that  the  substances  M.183 
(the  proposed  international  non-pruprletary 
name  of  which  is  acetorphtne)  and  M.99 
(the  proposed  international  non -proprietary 
name  of  which  Is  etorphlne)  should  be  added 
to  Schedule  I  of  the  Single  Oonventlon  on 
Narcotic    Drugs,    1961,    and    that    the    sub- 
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■tanoe  11286  (the  propoaed  International 
nonproprietary  name  of  which  Is  cyprenor- 
phln«)  shoukl  not  b«  placed  on  any  of  the 
SebMtuie*  of  the  IMl   CocTentlon 

The  declBloc  of  the  CommlBSlon  wae  taken 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  under  Article  3 
of  the  10«1  Convention  and  In  accordance 
with  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  CommlB- 
«lon  at  Its  twentieth  ieaslon  (OfBclal  Rec- 
ord* of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
Fortieth  session,  Supplement  No.  2:  docu- 
ment  S/4140,    Resolution    I    (XX)  ) 

The  attention  of  governments  la  drawn  to 
Article  3,  paragraph  7,  of  the  1961  Conven- 
tion by  which  such  decision  "shall  become  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  each  Party  on  the  date 
of  ita  receipt  of  such  communication,  and 
the  Parties  shall  thereupon  take  such  action 
•a  may  be  required  under  this  Convention" 

10  October  1966 

FiNsi.  Act,  UNrrso  Nations  CoNmxMCs  ros 
TK*  Adoption  of  a  Sinclx  Convxntion  on 
N&acoTic  D«no» — UNrrn)  Nations,  1961 
1.  Tlie  Koonomlc  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  by  resolution  680  J  (XXVIi 
of  38  July  1968.  decided  to  convene  In  accord- 
ance with  Article  62.  paragraph  4.  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  with  the 
proylslons  of  Oeneral  Assembly  resolution 
389  (IV)  of  3  December  1949.  a  plenlpoUn- 
tlary  conference  for  the  adoption  of  a  single 
convention  on  narcotic  drugs  to  replace  by  a 
single  instrument  the  existing  multilateral 
treaties  In  the  field,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
international  treaty  organs  exclusively  con- 
c«med  with  control  of  narcotic  drugs,  and 
to  make  provision  for  the  control  of  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  of  narcotic  drugs 
a.  The  United  Nations  Conference  for  the 
Adoption  of  a  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  met  at  United  Nations  Headquarters 
from  34  January  to  25  March  1061. 

3.  The  following  seventy-three  States  were 
represented  by  representatives  at  the  Confer- 
ence: 

Afghanistan 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Bolivia 

BraiU 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byelorussian    Soviet    SoclalUt    Republic 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Chad 

Cblle 

China 

Congo  (L^opoidvuie) 

Costa  Rica 

C— choslo  V  akla 

Dahomey 

Dwunark 

Dominican  Republic 

Kl  Salvador 

Finland 

France 

Oermany.  Federal  Republic  of 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

HalU 

Holy  See 

Hungary 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kxvea.  Republic  of 

I<sbanon 

Ubeila 

Msdsgascar 

Kezlco 


Monaco 
Morocco 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

'hlUpplnes 
Poland 
Portugal 
Romania 
Seriei?  il 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
TUallana 
Tunisia 
Turkey 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
Union  if  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
United  .\rab  Republic 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

United  States  of  America 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 

4  The  following  State  was  represented  by 
an  observer  at  the  Conference 

Ceylon 

5  The  following  sp>eclallzed  agencies  were 
repreeented    at    the    Conference 

Pood  and  Agriculture  Organisation  of  the 
United  Nations: 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization; 

International  La'x>ur  Organisation, 

World    Health   Organization 

8  The  following  International  bodies  were 
represented  at  the  Conference 

Permanent   Central   Opium   Board; 

Drug  Supervisory  Body 

7  The  following  non -governmental  orga- 
nizations were  also  repreeented  at  the  Con- 
ference; 

International  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities. 

Internationa!  Olmlnal  Police  Organiza- 
tion. 

International  Federation  of  Women  Law- 
yers 

8  General  Safwat.  Director  of  the  Perma- 
nent Anu-Narcotlcs  Bureau  of  the  League 
of  Arab  States,  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Con- 
ference, also  attended  In  a  personal  capacity 

9  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  referred  to  In 
paragraph  1  and  with  the  rules  of  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  the  observers  and 
the  representatives  of  the  above-mentioned 
organizations  and  bodies  parUclpated  In  the 
work  of  the  Conference  without  the  right  to 
vote 

10  The  Conference  elected  Mr  Carl  Schur- 
mann  i  Netherlands)  as  President,  and  as 
Vice-Presidents  the  representaUves  of  the 
following  States. 

Afghanistan 
Brazil 
Dahomey 
France 
Hungary 
India 
Iran 
Japan 
Mexico 
Pakistan 
Peru 

Switzerland 
Thailand 
Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

Union    of    Soviet    Socialist    Republics 

United   SUtes  of  America 

11.   The  ExecuUve  Secretary  of  the  Confer- 


ence was  Mr  O  E.  Yates,  and  the  Deputy 
Executive  Secretary  was  Mr.  Adolf  Lande. 

13  The  Conference  had  before  It,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolution  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  <>)uncll,  the  third  draft  of  a  single 
convention  on  narcotic  drugs  prepared  by  the 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  Council 
and  a  compilation  of  the  comments  thereon: 
It  also  had  before  It  other  documentation 
prepared  by  the  Secretariat. 

13.  The  Conference  set  up  the  following 
committees 

GKNUAL   COMMITTEX 

Chairman  The  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  articles  2  and  3  of 
the  Third  Dra/t  (Scope  of  the  Convention  and 
Method  of  Bringing  Additional  Substances 
under  Control ) 

Chairman     Mr    A    Tablbl  (Afghanistan) 
Ad   Hoc   Committee   cm  articlea  25,  30  and 
4U  43  (National  Control  In  General) 
Chairman:   Mr.  B.  Banerjl  (India) 
Ad   Hoc  Committee  on  articles  31-34   (Na- 
tional  Control  of  Opium  Poppy   and   Poppy 
Straw) 

Chairman:  Mr  L  Ignaclo-Plnto  (Daho- 
mey i 

Vlce-Chalrnian     Mr   J    Koch  (Denmark) 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  articles  35-3«   (Na- 
tional Control  of  Coca  Leaf) 

Chairman     Mr    K    Chlkaralshl   (Japan) 
Ad  Hoc  Commiffee  on  article  39  (National 
Control  of  Cannabis) 

Chairman  Mr  B.  Grlnberg  (Bulgaria) 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  articles  26.  27-29.  20- 
21.  4  I  Information  to  be  furnished  by  Gov- 
ernments; the  system  of  estimates  and  sta- 
tistics; obligations  of  Governments  In  gen- 
eral ) 

Chairman  Mr  E  Rodriguez  Fabregat 
(Uruguay) 

Vice-Chairman  Mr  J  Bert^schlnger  (Swit- 
zerland) 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  article  22  (Measures 
exercisable  by  the  Board  In  case  of  noncom- 
pliance) 

Chairman;  Mr  A  Ourlnovlch  (Byelorussian 
SSR) 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  articles  S-lt.  13-19, 
23  (Constitution.  Functions  and  Secretariat 
of  International  Organs) 

Chairman     Mr    H    Blomstedt   (Finland) 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  articles  44—48  (Direct 
Measures  against  the  Illicit  Traffic) 

Chairman     Mr    A    Blttencourt  (Brazil) 

TECHNICAL   COMHrTTTX 

Chairman     Mr    A    Johnson  (Australia) 
Vice-Chalrman;     Mr.     A.    Ismael     (United 
Arab  Republic  i 

DRAFTING   COMMmrX 

Chairman     Mr    R    Curran   (Canada) 
Vice-Chalrman:     Mr.     D.     NIkoIlc     (Tugo- 
slavla) 

caiDiNTiALs  coMurm* 
Chairman.  Mr  G  Ortiz  (Costa  Rica) 
14  As  the  result  of  Its  deliberations,  as 
recorded  In  the  summary  records  of  the  Ple- 
nary and  the  summary  records  and  reports  of 
the  committees,  the  Conference  adopted  '  and 
opened  for  signature  the  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotic  Drugs.  1961.  In  addlUon  the  Con- 
ference adopted  the  Jive  resolutions  annexed 
to  this  Final  Act. 

In  WITNESS  wHiaior  the  representatives 
have  signed  this  Pinal  Act. 

Done  at  New  York,  this  thirtieth  day  of 
March  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.  In  a  single  copy  In  the  Chinese.  English, 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages,  each 
text  being  equally  authentic.  The  original 
texts  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 


May  4,  1967 

For  Afghanistan: 

Abdul  H.  Tabibi 
For  Albania;  " 

R.  Malilb 
For  Argentina; 

C.  Ortiz 
For  Australia: 

H    8.  Warrzk 
For  Bolivia; 
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For  the  Domlxtiean  R^>ubUc: 


'  The  Conference  took  note  that  the  Con- 
vention was  approved  without  prejudice  to 
decisions  or  declarations  In  any  relevant  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolutions. 


For  Brazil ; 

Aluysio  Guedes  Regis  Bitten  (xjukt 
For  Bulgaria;  • 

y.    TCHOBANOV 

For  Burma:  I 

Tin  Maumo  i 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public; • 

K.  Shadurskt 
For  Cambodia; 

NONG    KIMNT 

For  Canada: 

R.    E.    CUULAN 

For  Chad; 

J.  Cbaxlot 
For  Chile; 

D.    SCHWEITZXa 

For  China; 

Wn    HSIOH-HEN 

For  the  Oongo  ( I>oiX)ldvllle)  : 


For  Costa  Rica; 

O.  Obtis  Maktim 
For  Csechoslovakla;' 

Dr.  Zden£k  CebnIk 
For  Dahomey: 

Louis  ICNACIO-PlNTO 

For  Denmark : 

A.  Hesselitno  Jensen 


'  I  Translation  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations:] 

"In  signing  this  Act.  the  Albanian  dele- 
gation declares  that  It  does  not  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  credentials  presented  by  the 
so-called  representative  of  China  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Congo  (L*op)oldvllle) .  The 
only  legal  Government  of  China  la  the  Cen- 
tral Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  " 

'[Translation  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Sattons:] 

"With  a  reservation  as  to  paragraph  3  in 
respect  of  the  validity  of  the  representation 
of  China  and  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  (I/60- 
poldvlUe ) .  On  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  only  the  Oovomment  at 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  is  competent 
to  act  In  the  name  of  China  in  international 
affairs  and  that  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
can  be  validly  represented  only  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Invested  by  Parliament  and  at  pres- 
ent headed  by  Mr.  Antolne  Olzenga." 

*  I  Translation  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations] 

"Signature  of  this  Act  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Byelorussian  SSR  may  not  be  In- 
terpreted as  Implying  agreement  with  the 
statement  lu  paragraph  3  of  the  Act  that 
China  was  represented  at  the  Conference, 
since  no  representatives  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  took  part  in  it.  This  declaration  also 
applies  to  the  representation  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  at  the  Conference,  Inasmuch 
as  the  credentials  of  the  Congolese  delegation 
were  not  Issued,  by  the  Government  headed 
by  Antolne  Glzenga." 

'  The  signing  of  the  Final  Act  on  our  part 
does  not  represent  a  recognition  of  the  so- 
called  "credentials"  issued  by  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  authorities  on  Taiwan  nor  that  of 
the  "credentials"  of  the  Congolese  delega- 
tion ( Leopold vUle) .  The  only  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  China  entitled  to  lastM  creden- 
tials Is  the  Central  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  In  Peking.  The  only 
legitimate  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo  is  its  Central  Government  In  Stan- 
leyville, 


ForSlSatyidor: 

M.  Ravabl  DbqcU 
For  tha  Fsdaral  Sepubllc  of  Oermany: 

O.  BBXimfXB 
For  Finland : 

Hensik  Blomstxdt 
For  France: 

P.  Mtt.t.ct 

A.  Mawt.kati 
For  Ghana: 

AlexSackkt 
For  Greece : 

P.  ECONOMOU-OotTBAS 

For  Guatemala : 


For  HalU: 


For  the  Holy  See : 

JAMXS  H.  GaiFFITHS 

For  Hungary :  • 
Moo  PiTEB 

For  India: 

B.  N.  Baiterji 

For  Indonesia: 

S.  WnuopRAiroTo 

Subject  to  ratification  and  reserva- 
tions to  articles  40,  42  and  48. 

For  Iran : 

Dr.  Azarakhsh 

For  Iraq: 

Adnax  Pachachi 

For  Israel : 


For  Italy: 


For  Japan : 

Koto  MaTsunaiaa 
For  Jordan : 

J.  JornT 
For  Lebanon : 

Oioacxs  Hakhc 
PVjr  Liberia : 

AacHiBAU)  Johnson,  MJ). 
For  Madagascar : 

AjiPRIAMAHARO 

For  Mexico : 


Far  Monaco : 

MaacKi.  A.  Palkabo 
For  Morocco: 


For  the  Netherlands: 

C.  SCHUKICANK 

For  New  Zealand : 

D.  P.  Keitnedt 
R.  W.  Sharp 

For  Nicaragua: 

Luis  MAirUXL  DXBATU 

For  Nigeria: 

Alahaji  Muhammad 
For  Norway: 

SiTXBT  A.  Nielsen 
For  Pakistan: 

M.  Aslam 
For  Panama: 

CtSAR  A.  QUtNTMtO 

For  Paraguay: 

MICDKL  SOI.ANO  LdPXE 

For  Peru : 

M.  F.  Mantua 
For  the  Philippines: 

F.    A.    DXLOABO 

For  Poland:' 

B.  IiKWANDOWSKI 

For  Portugal:* 

liViB  Soabes  dk  Oljvbria 


■The  signing  of  this  Act  does  not  Imply 
the  recognition  by  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment of  the  representattves  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  the  Congo  (Leopold vllle)  present 
at  this  Conference. 

'  The  above  signature  does  not  In  any  way 
Imply  a  recognition  of  credentials  of  those 
persons  who  signed  the  present  Final  Act  for 
China  and  the  Repnbne  of  the  Congo  (L£o- 
poldville). 

•  On  the  understanding  that  footnote  to 
paragraph   14  U  JurldlcaUy   irrelevant  and, 


For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 

MooK  D.  C. 
For  Romania: 


For  Senegal: 

O.  S.  Diop 
For  Spain: 

Jaime  dc  Pini±s 
For  Sweden: 


For  Switzerland: 

Michael  V.  R.  von  Schenck 
For  Thailand: 

SntivAT  VtSEaRsmx 

PsASrr  PUITNAPATAK 

For  Tunisia: 

Atari 

For  Turkey: 


For    the    Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist    Re- 
public :  » 

Olec  Bogomolets 

For    the    Union    of    Soviet    Socialist    Re- 
publics: >" 

KOKSTANTIN    RODIONtJV 

For  the  United  Arab  RepubUc: 

Ds.  Amin  Ismail 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland : 

Patkick  Dean 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Carl  De  Baggio 
For  Uruguay: 


For  Venezuela; 

Rafael  DaeIo  Bebti  G. 
For  Yugoslavia: 

Dragan  Kikolic 
The  President  of  the  Conference: 

C.    SCHURMANN 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conference: 

G.  E.  Tatks 
The    Deputy    Executive    Secretary    of    the 
Conference ; 

AooLT  Lande 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  fob  thb  Adoption  or  a 
Single  Convbntion  on  Nabcotic  Dbugs — 
(United  Nations,  1061) 

BESOLUnON    I 

Technical  assistance  on  narcotic  drugs 
The  Conference, 

Welcoming  the  establishment  by  General 
Assembly   resolution   1395    (XIV)    of   special 


in  no  case,  will  prejudice  reservations  made 
by  Member  States  to  the  Resolutions  or  other 
decisions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

•  [Translation  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Vnifed  Nations:] 

"Signature  of  this  Act  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  may  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  implying  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment in  paragraph  3  of  the  Act  that  China 
was  represented  at  the  Conference,  since  no 
representatives  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  took  part 
In  it.  This  declaration  also  applies  to  the 
representation  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
at  the  Conference,  tntusmuch  as  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Congolese  delegation  were  not 
issued  by  the  Government  headed  by  An- 
tolne Glzenga." 

»  I  TroTialation  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations:] 

"Signature  of  this  Act  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  USSR  may  not  be  interpreted  as 
Implying  agreement  with  the  statement  in 
paragraph  3  of  the  Act  that  China  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference,  since  no  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Govemment  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  took  part  in 
it.  This  declaration  also  applies  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  RepubUc  of  the  Congo  at  the 
Conference,  Inasmuch  as  the  credentials  of 
the  Congolese  delegation  were  not  Issued  by 
the  Govemment  headed  by  Antolne  Glz- 
enga." 
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«iT«iig«menta  far  t«cbiU«U  asslatancc  In  the 
field  of  n&rcotlca  control. 

Notinff  tbat  tbe  United  N&tloBj  and  the 
•peclallaed  agencies  concerned  have  already 
proTld«d  a  limited  amount  of  aoalatance 
under  the  Expanded  Programme  of  Technical 
A—1etance  and  In  their  regular  progranamea, 

Welcoming  also  the  co-operation  of  the 
Intamatlonal  Criminal  Police  Organization 
In  the  execution  of  technical  aMlatance  proj- 
ects, 

Kxpreaaea  the  hope  that  adequate  resources 
wUl  be  made  available  to  provide  assistance 
In  the  fight  against  the  ilUclt  traffic,  to  thoee 
countries  which  desire  and  request  It.  par- 
ticularly In  the  form  of  expert  advisers  and 
of  training,  including  training  courses  for 
national  officials. 

aXSOLUTlON    II 

Treatment  of  drug  addtcts 

The  Conference, 

Kecalling  the  provisions  of  article  38  of 
the  Convention  concerning  the  treatment 
and  rehablllation  of  drug  addicts, 

1.  Declares  that  one  of  the  moet  effective 
methods  of  treatment  for  addiction  Ls  treat- 
ment In  a  hospital  Institution  having  a  drug- 
free  atmosphere: 

a.  Urges  Parties  having  a  serious  drug  ad- 
diction problem,  and  the  economic  means  to 
do  so.  to  provide  such  facilities. 

aisoLtmoN  in 
IUic%t  trafflckert 
The  Conference. 

1.  Calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
technical  records  on  international  traffickers 
Xept  at  present  by  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization, 

2.  RecoTnrnends  that  these  records  be  com- 
pleted M  far  as  poealble  by  all  parties  and 
be  widely  used  for  the  circulation  of  descrip- 
tion otf  the  traffickers  by  that  Organization. 

axsoLtmoN   iv 

Members/lip  on  the  Commissxon  on  Narcotic 

D^uga 

The  Conference. 

Invites  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  examine  at  its  thirty-second  session  the 
question  of  an  increase  In  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  In  the 
light  of  the  terms  of  this  Convention  and  of 
the  news  expressed  on  this  question  at  this 
Conference 

■■SOLmON     V 

International  control   machinery 

The  Conference , 

Considering  the  Importajice  of  facUltatlni} 
the  transitional  arrangements  provided  for 
in  article  45  of  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs.   1961. 

IntHtes  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  study  the  poeslblllty  of  taking  measures 
which  would  ensure  the  rapid  and  smooth 
carrytng  out  of  the  slmplincatlon  of  the  in- 
ternational control  machinery 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  Ex- 
ecutive O.  Sath  Congress,  first  session. 
contains  conventions  concerning  the  in- 
ternational exchange  of  publications  and 
documents  adopted  by  UNESCO  which 
had  been  trarismltted  to  the  Senate  on 
May  8,  1963  They  are:  First,  a  conven- 
tion concerning  the  exchange  of  official 
publications  and  government  documents 
between  States,  referred  to  as  the  OfBclal 
OoDTentlon;  and  second,  a  convention 
concerning  the  International  exchange 
of  publications,  referred  to  as  the  Gen- 
eral Convention. 

The  Official  Convention  provides  for 
the  exchange  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  of 
official  publications  and  government 
doemnents.  which  are  executed  by  the 
order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
governmental  authority  such  as  parlia- 


mentary documents,  reports,  journals 
and  other  legislative  papers;  adminis- 
trative publications  and  reports  from 
central,  federal  and  regional  govern- 
mental bodies;  national  blbliosrraphies, 
state  handbooks,  bodies  of  law.  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  Justice;  and  other  pub- 
Ucatlonyas  may  be  agreed  upon.  While 
each  contracting  party  is  free  to  deter- 
mine the  items  which  shall  constitute 
exchange  material,  confidential  Items 
are  specifically  excluded.  The  fimction 
of  exchanging  is  to  be  carried  out  In 
each  participating  country  by  a  national 
exchange  service,  or  where  such  does 
not  exist,  the  central  authority  or  au- 
thorities deslgTUkted  for  that  purpose. 
Transport  charges  are  to  be  met  by  the 
sending  country  to  the  point  of  desti- 
nation or,  if  by  sea.  to  the  port  of  entry. 
The  material  is  to  be  admitted  customs- 
free.  Other  provisions  concern  Interna- 
tional coordination  of  exchange.  Infor- 
mation and  studies,  assistance  of 
UNESCO,  relations  to  previous  agree- 
ments, languages,  ratification  and  ac- 
ceptance, accession,  entry  into  force, 
territorial  extension,  denunciation,  noti- 
fications,  revision,  and  registration. 

In  the  General  Convention  the  parties 
undertake  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  publications  t>etween 
both  goverrunental  bodies  and  nongov- 
ernmental Institutions  of  an  educational, 
scientific,  and  technical  or  cultural  na- 
ture, which  are  nonprofltmaking  In  char- 
acter The  following  publications  are  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  exchange — but 
not  for  resale:  publications  of  an  edu- 
cational, legal,  scientific  and  technical, 
cultural  and  Informational  nature,  such 
as  boolts,  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
maps  and  plans,  prints,  photographs, 
miscroscopes,  musical  works,  braille  pub- 
lications and  other  graphic  material  and 
the  publications  covered  by  the  Official 
Convention 

With  few  and  minor  exceptions,  the 
provisions  of  the  General  Convention  fol- 
low those  of  the  Official  Convention 

These  are  the  third  and  fourth 
UNESCO  conventions  considered  by  the 
committee  The  first  two— the  Beirut 
agreement  concerning  the  circulation  of 
audiovisual  materials  of  an  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  character  and  the 
Florence  agreement  on  the  importation 
of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
nxaterials— were  approved  by  the  Senate 
In  1960  but  not  ratified  until  last  year, 
when  the  Implementing  legislation  was 
enacted  In  the  letter  transmitting  the 
present  conventions  to  the  President,  the 
Acting  Secreury  of  State— George  W 
Ball— In  1963  wrote  that — 

The  Florence  .Agreement  Implementing  leg- 
islation then  pending  "would  also  serve  for 
the  purpose  of  Implementing  the  General 
Convention  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  this 
Government  to  take  all  administrative  steps 
neceasary  to  carry  out  Its  obligations  under 
the  convention  with  respect  to  thoee  Items 
not  presently  on  the  duty-free  list 

He  added  further 

Exchange  operations  are  now  funcUonIng 
saUsfactorlly  In  the  Dnlted  States  within  our 
existing  framework,  and  the  conventions  are 
not  inunded  to  change  them  The  major 
Justification  for  the  conventions  for  this 
country  u  the  expecUtlon  that  they  will 
bring  about  an  Improvement  of  exchange 
conditions  In  other  c^juntrles.  f.'nm  wlilch  the 


United  SUtes  will  benefit.  ...  In  their  gen- 
eral implications,  the  oonventlona  will  also 
promote  the  International  Information  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States. 

Both  conventions  entered  Into  force 
in  1961. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  received  no  comments,  pro  or  con, 
on  these  conventions  since  they  were  re- 
ceived in  1963. 

Mr.  President.  Executive  A.  90-1,  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  No.  17,  is  an  amend- 
ment to  article  109  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  20,  1965, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1967. 

This  amendment  corrects  an  oversight 
The  U-N.  Charter  amendments  approved 
by  the  committee  and  the  Senate  in  1965 
increased  the  membership  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  set  forth  in  article  23  from 
11  to  15.  and  at  the  same  time  from  7  to 
9  the  number  of  affirmative  votes  required 
for  Council  decisions  set  forth  In  article 
27.  Inadvertently  a  conforming  change 
In  Security  Council  voting  requirements 
was  not  made  In  article  109.  paragraph  1. 
which  reads  as  follows — changes  pro- 
posed shown  by  brackets  and  Italic: 

Article  109 
1  A  general  Conference  of  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  present  Charter  may  be  held  at 
a  date  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assemblv 
and  by  a  vote  of  any  [sevenj  nine  members 
of  the  Security  Council  .    . 

There  have  been  no  objections  to  this 
treaty. 

Mr  President,  the  1961  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotics — Executive  G,  90th 
Congress,  first  session — Is  the  result  of 
over  50  years  of  eHort  and  progress  in  the 
field  of  International  narcotics  control 
Its  provisions  are  designed  primarily  Ui 
insure  that  the  production  and  use  of 
narcotic  drugs  are  restricted  to  medical 
and  scientific  purposes. 

Pursuant  to  the  convention's  provi- 
sions, parties  must  license  all  manufac- 
ture, trade  or  distribution  of  drugs;  con- 
trol the  persons  or  enterprises  engaged 
In  these  activities;  license  the  estab- 
ILshments  or  premises  where  these  activi- 
ties take  place;  require  that  manufac- 
turers obtain  periodical  permits  specify- 
ing the  kinds  and  amounts  of  druus 
authorized  to  be  manufactured;  and  pre- 
vent excessive  accumulations  of  drugs  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers,  traders,  and 
distributors. 

In  addition,  the  convention  provides 
that  pmrtles  must  not  knowingly  permit 
the  export  of  drugs  to  a  country  except 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  that  country.  Moreover,  all 
parties  must  license  the  Import  and  ex- 
port of  drugs,  and  control  the  persons 
and  the  enterprises  engaged  in  these 
activities.  In  this  connection,  the  parties 
to  the  convention  shall  not  permit  the 
possession  of  dnigs  except  under  legal 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  this  convention  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Departments  of  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Ansllnger. 
the  former  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics. 

I  should  add  that  no  witness  testified 
against  the  convention  and  the  commlt- 
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tee  has  received  no  indication  of  opposi- 
tion to  it  at  this  time  from  any  source  In 
this  country.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  will  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  accession  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  President,  these  conventions  were 
reported  without  objection  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  reports  which  accompanied  them 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpts  from  the  reports  are  as 
follows: 

Conventions    on    the    International    Ex- 
chance  or  Publications  and  Documents 

PURPOSE 

Executive  O  contains  two  closely  related 
treaties:  (1)  a  Convention  Concerning  the 
Exchange  of  Official  Publications  and  Gov- 
ernment Documents  Between  States  referred 
to  as  the  Official  Convention;  and  (2)  a  Con- 
vention Concerning  the  International  Ex- 
change of  Publications,  referred  to  as  the 
Genera/  Convention.  Many  of  the  articles  in 
the  convenUons  are  alike  or  very  similar. 

The  Official  Convention  provides  for  the 
exchange  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  of  official  pub- 
lications and  Government  documents,  which 
are  executed  by  the  order  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  national  governmental  author- 
ity (Italic  supplied)  such  as  parliamentary 
documents,  reports,  Journals,  and  other  legis- 
lative papers:  administrative  publications 
and  reports  from  Central.  Federal,  and  re- 
gional governmental  bodies;  national  blbll- 
og^raphles.  State  handbooks,  bodies  of  law, 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  Justice:  and  other 
publications  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  While 
each  contracting  party  Is  free  to  determine 
the  items  which  shall  constitute  exchange 
material,  confidential  Items  are  specifically 
excluded.  The  function  of  exchanging  docu- 
ments Is  to  be  carried  out  In  each  participat- 
ing country  by  a  national  exchange  service, 
or  where  such  does  not  exist,  the  central  au- 
thority or  authorities  designated  for  that 
purpose.  For  the  United  States,  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  been  carrying  and  will  continue 
to  carry  out  this  function.  Transport  charges 
are  to  be  met  by  the  sending  country  to  the 
point  of  destination  or.  if  by  sea.  to  the  port 
of  entry.  The  material  Is  to  be  admitted  cus- 
toms free. 

Other  provisions  of  the  treaty  concern  In- 
ternational coordination  of  exchange,  Infor- 
mation and  studies,  assistance  of  the  United 
NaUons  Education.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO),  relations  to  previ- 
ous agreements,  languages,  ratification  and 
acceptance,  accession,  entry  Into  force,  terri- 
torial extension,  denunciation,  notifications, 
revision,  and  registration. 

In  the  General  Convention  the  parties  un- 
dertake to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  publications  between  both  govern- 
mental bodies  and  nongovernmental  Insti- 
tutions of  an  educational,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical or  cultural  nature,  which  are  non- 
profit-making In  character.  The  following 
publications  are  considered  appropriate  for 
exchange  (but  not  for  resale)  :  publications 
of  an  educational,  legal,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical, cultural,  and  Informational  nature, 
such  as  books,  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
maps  and  plans,  prints,  photographs,  micro- 
copies, musical  works,  braille  publications 
and  other  graphic  material,  and  the  publica- 
tions covered  by  the  Official  convention. 

With  few  and  minor  exceptions,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Convention  follow  those 
of  the  Official  Convention. 

BACKGROUND 

These  are  the  third  and  fourth  UNESCO 
conventions  considered  by  the  committee. 
The  first  two — the  Beirut  agreement  concern- 
ing the  circulation  of  audiovisual  materials 


of  an  educational,  adentiflc,  and  cultural 
character  and  the  Florence  agreement  on  the 
Importation  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  materlala — ^were  approved  by  the 
Senate  In  1900  but  not  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent until  last  year,  after  the  Implementing 
legislation  was  enacted.  In  the  letter  trans- 
mitting the  present  conventions  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  (George 
W.  Ball)  wrote  that  the  Florence  agreement 
Implementing  legislation  then  pending 
"would  also  serve  for  the  purpose  of  Imple- 
menting the  General  Convention  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  this  Government  to  take  all 
administrative  steps  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  obligations  under  the  convention  with 
respect  to  those  Items  not  presently  on  the 
duty-free  list."     He  added  further: 

"Exchange  operations  are  now  functioning 
satisfactorily  in  the  United  States  within  our 
existing  framework,  and  the  convention  are 
not  Intended  to  change  them.  The  major  Jus- 
tification for  the  conventions  for  this  coun- 
try Is  the  expectation  that  they  will  bring 
about  an  Improvement  of  exchange  condi- 
tions In  other  countries  from  which  the 
United  States  will  benefit.  •  •  •  In  their 
general  Implications,  the  conventions  will 
also  promote  the  International  information 
program  of  the  United  States." 

Both  conventions  entered  into  force  In 
1961.  Twenty- three  nations.  Including  the 
U.S.S.B.  and  some  '^f  its  satellites,  are  parties 
to  them. 

COMMITTKK   ACTION    AND    COMMENTS 

Although  these  conventions  were  adopted 
by  the  UNESCO  In  1958,  they  were  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  until  1963,  when  the 
executive  branch  reached  agreement  on  the 
nature  of  the  legislation  proposed  for  imple- 
menting the  Florence  convention.  As  already 
noted,  this  Implementing  legislation  was  en- 
acted In  1966. 

On  April  27,  1967,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  held  a  hearing  on  Executive 
O  at  which  Charles  Frankel,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
AffailrB,  and  L.  Qulncy  Mumford,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  testified  In  favor  of  the  treaties. 
Their  prepared  statements  are  appended  to 
this  report. 

On  May  2  In  executive  session  the  commit- 
tee ordered  the  conventions  reported  to  the 
Senate  for  favorable  action. 

No  additional  Implementing  legislation 
win  be  required.  The  provisions  of  the  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials 
Importation  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-661) 
are  considered  adequate  to  cover  any  mate- 
rials referred  to  In  these  conventions. 

As  already  noted,  these  conventions  do  not 
obligate  the  United  States  to  do  anything 
that  It  Is  not  now  doing.  They  do  not  compel 
the  United  States  per  se  to  send  or  accept 
any  publications.  They  are  entirely  permis- 
sive— In  the  Official  Convention,  contracting 
states  express  their  willingness  to  exchange 
publications;  in  the  General  Convention. 
they  undertake  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  publications.  Certainly. 
these  are  objectives  to  which  the  United 
States  can  subscribe. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  RelaUons  that  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of  conven- 
tions contained  in  Executive  G,  88th  Con- 
gress, first  session. 


Amendment  to  Article  109  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter 
provisions 
This   amendment   corrects    an     oversight. 
The  U.N.  Charter  amendments  approved  by 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  In  1965  in- 
creased   the    membership    of    the    Security 
CotmcU  from  11  to  15,  and  at  the  same  time 
increased  from  seven  to  nine  the  number  of 
affirmative  votes  required  for  Council  deci- 
sions.   Inadvertently    t.he     United    Nations 
failed  to  Include  in  Its  amendments  a  con- 
forming change  in  Security  CouncU  voting 
requirements   in   article   109,   paragraph    1, 


which   reads   as   follows    (changes   proposed 
shown  by  brackets  and  Italic) : 

"Article  109 
"1.  A  general  Conference  of  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  present  Charter  may  be  held  at 
a  date  and  a  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  by  a  vote  of  any  [seven]  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council.  •   •   •  ■• 

committee   action    AND    COMMENTS 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 20.  1965.  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
on  January  23,  1967.  The  committee  had  a 
public  healing  on  this  item,  among  others, 
on  April  27  at  which  Philip  B.  Heymann. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Organization  AflTalrs  testified. 
HiB  statement  Is  appended  to  the  report.  On 
May  2.  1967,  In  executive  session,  the  com- 
mittee, without  objection,  ordered  the 
amendment  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Sen..te  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  this  amendment  to  the  United 
Np.tlons  Charter. 

Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  1961 
backgrottnd  and  purpose 

The  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
(1961)  was  formulated  at  a  United  Nations 
Conference  held  In  New  York  from  January 
24  through  March  25,  1961.  It  is  designed  to 
terminate  and  replace  the  provisions  of  eight 
existing  multilateral  treaties,  to  simplify 
International  narcotic  control  machinery, 
and  to  provide  additional  measures  for  the 
International  control  of  narcotic  drugs. 

During  the  period  the  convention  was  open 
for  signature  (Mar.  30  to  Aug.  1,  1961),  it 
was  signed  by  64  countries,  not  Including  the 
United  States.  As  of  this  date,  34  of  those 
countries  have  deposited  their  instruments 
of  ratification  and  20  other  countries  have 
acceded  to  It.  The  mala  reason  the  conven- 
tion was  not  signed  for  the  United  States  In 
1961  was  because  the  convention  permits  any 
country  to  produce  and  export  up  to  5  tons 
of  opium  and  it  was  feared  that  this  would 
result  In  Increased  Illicit  drug  traffic.  In  ad- 
dition. It  was  felt  that  the  provisions  permit- 
ting reservations  would  have  a  crippling  ef- 
fect on  international  narcotics  control  meas- 
ures. According  to  the  Department  of  State, 
however,  neither  of  these  concerns  has  ma- 
terialized and  now  it  is  believed  that  the 
"national  and  International  Interest  In  drug 
control  will  be  significantly  advanced"  by 
U.S.  accession  to  the  single  convention. 

PROVISIONS    or    CONVENTION 

The  Single  Convention  of  1961  contains 
detailed  provisions  relating  to  the  control 
of  narcotic  drugs  ranging  from  their  produc- 
tion, sale,  and  distribution  to  recommenda- 
tions Involving  the  medical  treatment,  care, 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts.  For  ex- 
ample It  lists  four  schedules  of  narcotic 
drugs  classified  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  addicting  liability;  It  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  agency  to  supervise 
and  control  the  cultivation  of  the  coca  bush 
and  the  cannabis  plant;  and  It  provides  for 
the  carriage  of  drugs  In  first-aid  kits  aboard 
ships  and  aircraft  engaged  In  International 
traffic. 

In  addition,  the  convention  limits  the  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution 
of  narcotic  drugs  to  medical  and  scientific 
needs.  All  parties  to  the  convention  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  annually  to  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Board  estimates  of  their  re- 
quirements for  narcotic  drugs  and  statistical 
returns  showing  the  production  or  manufac- 
ture of  drugs,  and  the  stocks  on  hand  as  of 
the  end  of  each  year.  Parties  are  also  required 
to  exercise  control  over  persons  engaged  in 
the  trade  or  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  to  license  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors of  such  drugs. 
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XJnOmt  ttM  torma  of  article  41.  the  single 
convention  will  enter  Into  force  for  the 
United  States  30  days  after  ita  Lnstrument  of 
acr— Ion  la  depoelted 

A  comprehensive  explanation  and  analy- 
sis of  the  oonventton  is  contained  in  a  state- 
ment rubmltted  by  the  Trearury  Department 
wliloh  baa  been  Incorporated  In  the  appendix 
to  this  report 

COMMTTTCS    ACTION    AXD    SSCOMM KNOArZOM 

The  Ctommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  pending  convention 
on  April  27.  1967,  at  which  time  testimony 
in  support  of  it  was  received  from  Mr  Walter 
M.  Kotacbnlg,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stat*  for  International  Organization  Affairs. 
Mr.  Jamas  Pomeroy  Hendrlck,  Special  Aseut- 
ant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (for  en- 
forcement), and  Mr  H  J  Ansllnger  former 
Oommlaaloner  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
Th«tr  statements  are  reprinted  In  the  ap- 
pendix for  the  Information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  pnbUc.  No  witness  testified  against  the 
conTentlon  and  the  committee  has  received 
no  Indication  of  opposition  to  It  at  this  time 
frocn  any  source  in  this  country 

The  cxjnventlon  was  considered  in  execu- 
tlTe  session  on  May  3.  1M7.  and  It  was 
ordered  reported  favorably  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Senate  give  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  acceaslon  thereto. 

mrANTMOUS-CONSENT    AGaXZKKirr 

Mr.  »£ANSF1ELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent — and  this  has 
been  agreed  to  by  ail  parties  concerned, 
ao  far  as  I  am  aware — that  the  vote  on 
these  conventions  occur  at  12  o'clock  and 
10  minutes  p.m.  tomorrow 

The  PRESLDINO  OKKICKH.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  there  be 
•  ye«-and-nay  vote  on  each  convention. 

The  PRESTDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  agreement,  subsequently  reduced 
to  wrltlnc.  ia  as  follows : 

UKAKTMoua-Cowaairr    Agbczment 

Ordered.  That  at  13  10  p  m  on  Friday,  May 
5.  Ite7,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote,  by  three 
separate  votes,  on  the  treaties,  numbered  16 
throofb  18.  Executlre  O  (88th  Cong,  first 
•en.).  Biecutlve  A  (90th  Cong,  first  sese  ), 
EXecntlve  O  (90th  Cong  .  first  seas  ) , 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaties  will  be  considered 
88  having  pitssed  through  all  of  their  var- 
ious parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  ratincaUon,  which  the  clerk  will 
read. 

■nie  resolution  of  ratification  of  Ex- 
ecutive O,  aath  Congress,  first  session, 
was  read,  as  follows: 

Besolved  ( troo-thirds  of  the  Senatori  pres- 
ent eomeurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vlae  and  consent  to  the  ratlficaUon  of  the 
Convention  Concerning  ths  Exchange  of  Of- 
ficial PubUcatlona  and  Oovierninent  Docu- 
mrenta  Between  States  and  the  Convention 
Coneemlng  the  International  Exchange  of 
PubUcatlona.   adopted   December  3.   1058. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  oif  Execu- 
tive A.  00th  Cocgress,  first  session,  was 
read,  as  follows: 

Hewolved  (tico-tMrds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent eoncnrrtng  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
anwadment  to  article  109  of  the  Charter  of 
the  TTBtted  Nations  adopted  by  the  OeneraJ 
AjaemMy  of  the  United  Nations  on  December 
ao.  IMS. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
tlTe  O,  Both  Congress,  first  session,  was 
read,  as  follows : 


Resolved  1  tvo-thtrda  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurrmfi  therein » ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
rlae  and  consent  to  the  acceaslon  to  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Oru^,  IBfll. 
open  for  signature  at  New  York.  March  8, 
Idfll.  to  October  1     1961 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prv.sldent.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  (juorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES  PAILS  TO  RESPOND 
TO  CRISIS  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  liis  re- 
cent testmiony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Prof.  Henry  Steele 
Coiumager  made  a  point  about  Ameri- 
can attitudes  that  I  believe  Is  worth  re- 
calling as  we  try  to  understand  the  re- 
action of  the  US  Government  to  the 
military  takeover  in  Greece  Professor 
Commagcr  suggested  that — 

Nations  that  are  self -righteous  and  pow- 
erful are  almost  LrresisUbly  prune  lo  creating 
or  accepting  a  double  standard  of  conduct 
Britain  was  guilty  of  this  during  much  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  It  La  not  per- 
haps surprising  that  the  United  States — or 
the   American    people — Indulge    la    It   today. 

Professor  Commager  went  on  to  say; 

It  IS  perhaps  In  the  realm  of  fjrelgn  rela- 
tions, where  we  lUitmcUvely  take  for  granted 
(as  do  other  oaUousi  the  Justice  uf  our  for- 
eign policies,  that  we  exhibit  most  markedly 
traces  of  a  double  standard. 

Mr  President,  the  US  Government's 
sileiu:e  on  the  overthrow  of  Greece's  con- 
stitutional government  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  our  tendency  to  indulge  In  a 
double  standard  in  our  reactions  to  sud- 
den changes  in  government  in  other 
countries. 

This  tendency  toward  a  national 
double  standard  in  responding  to  politi- 
cal violence  has  its  roots  in  our  preoccu- 
pation with  what  hfis  come  to  be  called 
the  Communist  menace  or  Communist 
aggression.  In  our  efforts  to  do  battle 
with  international  communism  we  have 
all  too  often  allowed  ourselve.<»  to  drift 
into  the  po.sltlon  of  becoming  the  cham- 
pions of  the  status  quo. 

When  a  government  is  brought  down 
by  force,  the  United  States  usually  sits 
on  its  hands  when  a  coup  is  staged  by 
forces  of  the  right,  but  when  tlie  over- 
throw is  carried  out  by  the  left  we  con- 
demn the  action,  and  occasionally  com- 
mit our  power  to  reverse  It.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  In  our  reaction  is  clear 
enough.  Rightist  or  conservative  forces 
usually  represent  the  status  quo,  so  we 
tend  to  be  more  tolerant  of  their  politi- 
cal activities,  even  when  a  constitutional 
government  is  the  victim. 


Since  IdOO,  for  example,  the  United 
States  has  given  at  least  tacit  approval, 
and  In  most  cases  quick  recognition,  to 
seven  new  regimes  resulting  frcMn  right 
wing,  military  coups  in  El  Salvador,  Ko- 
rea, Burma,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Ghana 
and  Indonesia.  During  the  same  period. 
we  supix)rted  only  one  left  wing  coup 
and  that  was  in  Yemen. 

In  the  present  case,  if  the  coniititu- 
tional  government  of  Greece  had  not 
t)een  overthrown  by  this  junta  of  Grtek 
colonies.  It  Is  generally  accepted  that  the 
election  scheduled  for  late  May  would 
have  brought  the  leftwlng  party  of 
Gejriic  Papandreou  back  Into  power  At 
the  very  worst,  a  government  controlled 
by  Papandreou  might  have  withdrawn 
Greece  from  NATO  and  put  the  country 
into  a  position  of  neutrality  between 
East  and  West.  The  United  States  would, 
of  course,  be  most  dismayed  If  a  leftist 
government  did  take  Greece  out  of 
NATO.  But  I  submit  that  If  a  duly  elected 
government  were  to  make  such  a  decision, 
then  it  should  take  place.  Moreover.  I  be- 
lieve our  national  interests  are  usually 
better  served  by  having  more  neutral 
nations  with  governments  reasonably  re- 
flecting their  people,  than  by  allies  with 
governments  which  do  not  reflect  their 
people  and  which  have  to  be  artificially 
sliored  up  with  American  money,  and 
more  important,  American  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tile  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr   PELL     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  almost  20 
years  ago  when  the  tables  were  turned 
and  the  Communists  In  Czechoslovakia 
were  in  a  similar  situation.  An  election 
was  scheduled  to  occur,  at  which  time  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  Communists, 
having  failed  In  their  various  programs, 
would  fare  badly  in  the  election.  As  the 
American  vice  consul  in  Slovakia  at  the 
time,  I  predicted  that  because  the  Com- 
munists would  do  badly  In  the  election, 
they  would  take  extra- legal  methods  of 
avoiding  an  election.  This  is  exactly 
what  happened.  The  Communists,  In 
order  to  avoid  failure  in  a  fair  election, 
simply  set  it  aside  by  their  putsch  and 
then  arranged  for  a  rigged  election. 

In  the  present  situation  In  Greece.  I 
should  also  Lke  to  point  out  that  this 
coup  was  made  by  the  Greek  military 
using  almost  entirely  American-made 
weapons  and  materials  So  far  there  ha.s 
been  no  statement  of  protest  by  our  Gov- 
ernment for  this  misuse  of  equipment 
Intended  to  help  the  Greeks  protect 
themselves  from  invasion  by  Bulgaria  or 
any  otlier  external  threats.  Moreover, 
our  Government  has  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  suspension  of  the  democratic 
process  In  Greece  and  the  wholesale 
Jailing  of  the  political  opposition. 
Rather,  we  are  told  we  should  not  com- 
ment, as  any  comment  by  the  United 
States  might  bring  on  a  civil  war.  I 
woidd  only  trust  that,  while  American 
weaix>ns  have  been  used  in  the  coup, 
no  branch  of  our  Government  was  In- 
volved in  It.  I  would  also  expect  that 
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Greece  will  receive  no  more  military  aid 
from  the  United  States  until  civil  and 
political  liberties  have  been  fully 
restored. 

I  should  also  hope  that  our  President 
will  let  Greece  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
know  that  we  deplore  this  attack  on 
democratic  Ideals  and  Institutions,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  our  longstanding 
friendship,  and  affection.  Yes,  love  for 
Greece  and  her  wonderful,  creative,  free- 
dom loving  people.  I  urge  the  President 
to  make  this  clear  even  if  his  disapproval 
should  Increase  the  risk  of  internal  strife 
in  Greece.  The  President  must  know  what 
is  at  stake  here.  Shall  we  apply  the  les- 
son of  our  own  revolutionary  history,  or 
shall  we  cling  to  a  double  standard  In  our 
attitudes  toward  changes  In  government 
in  other  countries?  If  the  threat  of 
violence  In  Greece  keeps  us  from  being 
true  to  our  own  history,  our  Government 
will  do  well  to  remember  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's thoughts  on  the  price  men  must 
sometimes  pay  for  liberty.  It  was  Jeffer- 
son who  described  the  French  revolution 
as  "one  of  the  agonizing  si>asm8  of  in- 
furiated man,  seeking  through  blood  and 
slaughter  his  long-lost  liberties." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be  mis- 
understood here.  I  am  not  recommending 
civil  strife  In  Greece.  No  man  in  this 
Chamber  deplores  violence  more  than  I 
do,  whether  In  Vietnam  or  in  Greece.  But 
if  we  believe  that  our  objective  In  Viet- 
nam Is  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government,  how  can  we  be 
indifferent  to  the  destruction  of  that 
-•ame  right  In  Greece?  Liberties  have 
been  lost  in  Greece.  We,  as  a  Nation, 
must  censure  those  responsible.  I  trust 
our  Government  will  meet  this  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  speak  of  something  which  I 
know  Is  on  the  minds  of  many  Senators, 
upon  which  I  find  I  cannot  speak,  under 
conditions  presently  prevailing  In  this 
body,  other  than  during  the  morning 
hour,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious  to 
all  of  us. 

So  at  this  time,  during  the  morning 
hour,  I  should  like  to  say  something 
which  is  mighty  Important  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  newspapers  today 
described  yesterday's  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  "another  day  of  Inconclusive  ma- 
neuvering and  debate."  I  supcKwe  today 
we  shall  have  more  of  the  same.  This 
body  has  been  stymied  for  4  weeks  on  the 
matter  of  the  campaign  financing  law. 
The  Senate  has  voted  three  times  In  3 
weeks  to  repeal  that  law,  and  we  are. 
today,  still  at  an  Impasse.  In  my  11  years 
in  the  Senate,  I  can  recall  no  time  when 
public  confidence  In  the  Senate  has  been 
as  low,  and,  I  must  add,  with  consider- 
able cause.  The  Impression  we  have  given 
to  the  Nation  in  the  past  few  weeks  is 
that   chaos  reigns  here,   and   that   the 


present  leadership  In  this  body  has  pro- 
duced It. 

I  should  think  the  patience  of  Senators 
would  be  worn  beyond  reasonableness, 
and  that  It  is  high  time  that  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  should  speak  out,  as  I 
as  one  Senator  am  doing  today,  and  as  I 
hope  others  will,  and  demand  more  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  our  leader- 
ship, and  certainly  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  leadership,  to  lead  us  to  some 
decisive  action  phase  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  playing  games  and 
to  start  working  as  the  highest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  United  States. 

This  Is  the  fifth  month  of  the  session. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
box  score  on  major  legislation,  there 
has  been  final  action  on  only  two  meas- 
ures: The  Consular  Treaty  and  the  Viet- 
nam supplemental  appropriations.  We 
have  also  passed  in  the  Senate  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  after  7  weeks 
of  debate  only  to  see  It  apparently 
buried  In  the  other  body. 

By  way  of  comparison,  at  this  time 
In  the  89th  Congress  the  Senate  had 
passed  seven  major  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  88th  Congress,  In  May  of  1963 — 
that  Congress  then  being  widely  as- 
sailed as  one  of  the  most  lethargic  in 
history — had  passed  four  major  pieces 
of  legislation  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  box  score. 

I  believe  that  we  must  get  off  the 
dime  and  begin  to  legislate. 

The  first  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves concerns  how  many  times  this 
body  must  vote  on  any  issue  before 
disposing  of  it. 

We  have  voted  three  times  already 
that  there  should  be  no  campaign  fi- 
nancing law,  and  apparently  we  must 
vote  again  on  the  matter. 

I  understand  that  there  is  even  con- 
sideration in  the  Chamber  of  giving  in 
on  the  issue,  notwithstanding  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate. 

If  we  tolerate  the  same  kind  of  she- 
nanigans on  every  piece  of  controversial 
legislation,  the  Senate  and  the  country 
would  be  at  a  standstill. 

The  situation  in  the  Senate  is  Intoler- 
able, and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  it. 

It  Is  (m  the  verge  of  becoming  a  na- 
tional scandal.  The  public  deserves  a  bet- 
ter performance  by  the  Senate,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  we  will  all  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  am  not  criticizing  anybody,  because 
every  Senator  has  a  right  to  fight  with 
his  greatest  devotion  for  what  he  believes 
In  and  to  use  all  the  rules  and  make 
every  effort  to  win  his  point.  However, 
the  rest  of  us  have  a  duty  also. 

This  is  what  I  propose  to  do  for  myself, 
and  I  suggest  that  perhaps  other  Mem- 
bers would  want  to  do  the  same. 

We  should  accept  no  more  amend- 
ments to  the  bill — good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent. 

We  must  file  a  cloture  motion.  With  all 
respect  to  the  pwirtlclpatlng  debaters,  the 
Senate  must  declare  itself  as  to  whether 
It  will  stop  this  charade.  The  only  way  in 
which  to  do  that  Is  by  a  cloture  motion. 

It  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
Invoke  cloture,  but  only  16  Senators  are 
required  to  file  a  cloture  motion.  I  am 


ready  to  sign  such  a  motion,  if  the  lead- 
ers are  not  ready  to  put  such  a  motion 
forth,  I  will  try  to  do  so.  I  do  not  want 
to  do  it.  Naturally  the  leadership  should 
do  It.  However,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Senate  should  express  Itself. 

■What  I  say  is  not  in  the  remotest  sense 
In  derogation  of  any  Senator.  Every  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  he  should  fight  for  his 
convictions  with  every  weapon  at  his 
command. 

We  must  decide  how  long  we  will  let 
this  matter  continue.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  bring  it  to  a  stop  now. 

I  speak  In  the  Interest  of  the  standing 
and  the  reputation  of  the  Senate  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
I  and  every  other  Senator  has  a  his- 
toric stake. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  JA"VITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  say  that  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  do  think  that  the  time  is  long  past  due 
when  we  should  stop  fiddling  and  proceed 
to  dispose  of  the  pending  bill. 

Yesterday  I  added  my  name  as  one  of 
those  willing  to  sign  a  cloture  motion. 
I  will  vote  for  such  a  motion.  I  think  we 
should  take  the  only  chance  we  have  to 
dispose  of  this  matter.  The  sooner  we 
file  a  cloture  motion,  the  sooner  we  will 
dispose  of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 


REPUBLICAN   STAFF   REPORT   ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  the  Republican  Party's 
staff  report  on  Vietnam. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  note  that 
today  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  writ- 
ten a  ringing  editorial  approving  the  fact 
that  the  report  represents  helpful  sup- 
port for  our  effort  in  Vietnam  rather 
than  any  divisive  or  destructive  influ- 
ence upon  our  effort.  The  people  are  thus 
informed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  minority 
party  to  Inform  the  people.  We  will  be 
better,  will  fight  better,  and  will  have 
more  chance  of  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Vlet- 
nstm:  Reminders  for  Republicans,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:  Reminders  for  Republicans 
The  "white  paper"  Just  put  out  by  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee 
makes  Important  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Vietnam:  It  helps  set  the  record 
straight.  It  asks  the  right  questions,  and  It 
defines  the  possible  shape  of  the  political 
Issue  for  next  year. 

To  start  with  the  history  of  the  war,  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  sought  to  foster 
the  Impression  that  the  heavy  U.S.  military 
Involvement  represents  an  extension  of  poli- 
cies pursued  by  the  Kisenhower  Administra- 
tion. Not  BO,  says  the  GOP  study,  and  quite 
correctly. 
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AMfeousfa  th«  UJB.  bad  »  am&U  mUlUry  ad- 
•*«UiJ  mimltm  in  Vl«CB*nt.  PrMld«nt  Slaeo- 
lkO«nr  ifpTincally  rcTuaed  to  Lotarvene  to  trj 
to  ■»«•  Um  Froncii  garrlaon  at  Dl«nbl«nphu 
to  ly.  Tberaaner,  he  "ituc*  to  txU  baaio 
portttm  tb*t  If  there  w»b  a  soJutlon  hi  South 
Vietnam,  it  wm  polittctU  and  not  mlUtAry, 
tmmotar  m  the  US    was  coooeroed.' 

1*  ^i»  President  Kenned;  who  algnia- 
ourtly  titer e—ed  Um  military  ceaunitment — a 
"quaUUtlve  ahirt.  •  Uie  document  call*  It. 
And  It  waa  ot  course  President  Johoaon  who. 
two  years  ago.  began  putting  in  thouaanda 
of  Aanarlcan  combat  troope — a  "quantitative 
chAttge."  Republican*,  the  staff  study  adda. 
*»»•  tradltlonalty  believed  the  US  should 
not  get  InToived  in  a  land  war  on  the  Asian 
eonttnant. 

Thua  pemlmting  OOP  PreaWenitlaJ  proapectj 
tkat  they  have  an  historical  basis  for  dl»- 
aaaodatlng  themselves  Xrom  Sir.  Johnsons 
mUltary  policy  If  they  chooee.  the  white  paper 
proceeds  to  imply  ihdt  the  present  Admlnls- 
traUon  Is  not  very  clear  about  lu  objectives 
In  Soutbeaat  AsU. 

The  basic  questions.  It  contends,  are  What 
predaeJy  U  our  nationa;  interest  la  Thailand, 
CambodU.  Vietnam  and  Laos?  Tto  what  fur- 
ther lengths  are  we  prepared  to  go  In  support 
of  thla  Interest? 

U  Mema  plain  enough  that  the  Admlnls- 
tP»Uon  has  been  unable  to  answer  th«e 
quMttone  aatlafactortly  One  proffered  an- 
«ww  U  that  the  ultimate  US  lntere«t  is  to 
tll:w»rt  a  R«d  Chlneee  dealgn  for  aggreaslon, 
but  ttae  argument  la  a  bit  tortuous. 

Alttaough  It  unquaeUonably  has  dealgns 
for  aggression,  the  Paking  regime  la  not  Ui 
fact  fighting  m  Vietnam,  and  the  VS.  In- 
Urmt  In  battling  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  seems  somewhat  remote 
**»«»  tangential  To  put  It  another  way,  if 
primary  U3.  interesu  had  been  weighed  In 
a  hard-headed  and  realistic  fashion.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  decision  to  fight  this  land 
war  would  have  been  made 

Tbe  Republican  polemic  does  not  answer 
th«M  questions  either.  But  again,  as  with 
th«  historical  dlsassocUtlon,  It  makes  poten- 
tial ammunition  against  the  Democrats  for 
any  OOP  poliuco  incUned  to  tae  It. 

Mipubllcan  Senators  are  divided  on  the 
repert,  but  at  least  some  appear  inclined  to 
•Cr*"  with  It.  Whether  the  RepubUcan 
contendere,  and  the  eventual  Republlcan- 
•tandard-bearer.  will  in  fact  decide  to  op- 
Poee  "Mr.  Johnsons  war"  remains  to  be 
s««n;  if  they  do.  It  Is  difficult  to  speculate  on 
the  poUUcal  merit  of  that  strategy  While 
MBM  poUa  ahow  the  majority  of  Americana 
***«*^Tt>  the  war.  there  la  not  only  a  great 
deal  of  noUy  dissent  but  aJao  a  great  deal 
of  !•■■  vocal  dlsaaUsfacUon. 

In  any  case,  here  too  the  GOP  study  makes 
a  valuable  point  The  party  should  not  t)e 
conatrmlned  from  oppoelUon.  or  vigorous 
qxueUonlng.  out  of  any  misplaced  demotion 
to  biparttaanahip  in  foreign  affairs — certainly 
no*  ao  long  as  this  remalxis  a  war  undeclared 
by  Congraaa. 

ObrlotHly  criticism  can  get  ao  extrone 
that  It  may  hurt  the  war  effort,  but  Intelli- 
gent questioning  and  propoaing  of  alterna- 
tlTe  coursee  are  essential  to  a  free  aocletys 
weU-betng.  The  trouble  with  blpartlaanlsm 
la  that  It  may  cement  the  nation  Into  a 
wrong  poUcy. 

<^  —  **»  study  asks,  "Doee  bipartisanship 
aeea  that  DemocraUc  mistafcee  are  Bepub- 
Uemn  responalbuitiee?--  If  the  Wg  involye- 
■unt  In  Vietnam  was  Indeed  a  mistake,  then 
re^tonstble  poUUcal  oppoeiaon  might  pas- 
■Ibly  help  the  nation  avoid  repeating  it 
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THE  HONORED  DEAD  AND  DOMES- 
TIC DEBATE 

Mr.  FULBRJGHT  Mr.  President, 
with  bla  unerring  instinct  for  the  truth 
and  hlj  Innate  good  taate.  Walter  Upp- 
mann  has  clarified  for  all  to  see  the  in- 


herent impropriety  ot  using  for  political 
purposes  the  solemn  ceremony  honoring 
a  war  hero,  who  has  given  his  life  for  his 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  Mr. 
Lappmann's  oolumn  "The  Honored  Dead" 
as  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  HoMoaso  Dau> 
( By  Walter  lUppmann ) 

Is  it  really  a  gtxxl  Idea  to  use  the  ceremony 
of  giving  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  widow 
of  a  aoldler  killed  in  battle  as  the  platform 
f -r  deaJlng  with  the  Presidents  cntlcaT  The 
Preddenta  remiirfcs  on  Tuesday  while  con- 
Jerrlng  the  Medal  posuhumousJy  an  Miirtue 
Sergeant  Connor  Intended  to  .stajnp  upon 
the  public  mlQd  the  notion  that  but  for  the 
dissenters.  Sergeant  Connor  would  not  have 
died 

The  President  should  reallee  that  this  Is 
playing  It  rough,  that  to  degrade  debate  to 
ihU  level  U  certainly  to  provoke  the  retort 
that  Sergeant  Connor  did  not  die  because 
Senator  Pulbrlght  and  Senator  Aiken  and 
the  Council  of  Churches  and  some  editors 
and  some  columnists  and  some  students 
were  against  the  President's  conduct  of  the 
war  Sergennt  Connor  died  In  a  military  op- 
eration conducted  under  the  orders  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  The  obvious  rebuttal  to  the 
President's  use  of  the  heroes  la  that  If  Mr. 
Johnson  had  remained  true  to  the  policy  on 
which  he  was  elected.  U  he  had  followed  the 
atlvlce  of  hU  critics  to  negotiate  and  not  to 
escalate,  Sergeant  Connor  would  be  alive  to- 
day 

Let  us  not  drag  the  honored  dead  Into  the 
domestic  debate  Let  the  dead  rest  with  hon- 
or and  In  peace. 

The  Prseldent  has  told  us  that  he  bellevee 
In  the  right  of  dl.Ment  and  equally  In  the 
right  to  answer  the  dlaaent.  Has  any  sane  per- 
son ever  argued  that  the  President  had  no 
right   to  answer   his   critics? 

What  the  critics  want  ab<jve  ail  are  can- 
did answers  to  the  troublesome  questions. 
What  is  argued  by  some  and  Is  felt  by  many 
more  to  that  Instead  of  answering  his  crttloe, 
the  Preeldent  Is  evading  the  laauea  by  stir- 
ring up  a  cloud  of  patriotic  emotion.  The 
exploitation  of  the  dead  heroee  Is  a  flagrant 
example  of  this.  The  exploltaU^n  of  General 
Westmoreland,  who  as  a  represeutaUve  of 
the  troope  cannot  be  attacked.  Is  another 
example.  The  President  himself  does  not 
even  pretend  to  argue  the  Administration 
case  He  merely  asserts  it  In  large,  hot.  ques- 
tion-begging generalltlee 

If  the  undeniable  right  to  answer  dlseent 
U  to  be  exercised  usefully  and  with  dignity. 
the  answer  must  be  addressed  to  the  beet- 
Informed  and  most  re^>onslble  critics.  It  la 
of  course  a  temptation  to  Ignore  Senator 
Pulbrlght  and  Senator  McGovem  and  Sena- 
tor Alken  and  the  staff  report  of  the  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee,  and  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  the  fringe,  upon  the  draft  card 
burners  and  the  flag  burner*  and  the  beat- 
niks and  their  posters  General  Westmore- 
land said  on  his  return  to  Saigon  that  he 
used  the  word  unpatriotic"  to  apply  to  those 
who  burned  the  flag.  The  General  ahould 
learn  not  to  play  with  matches  around  a 
powder  keg 

Nor  does  It  affect  the  real  Issue  of  the 
debate  that  Senator  Dlrkeen  comes  out  of 
the  hospital  to  pledge  Republican  support 
to  the  Commander-ln-Chlsf  .  .  .  For  every- 
one knows  that  Senator  Dlrksen  will  do 
everything  In  his  power  to  prevent  Mr.  John- 
son from  being  re-elected.  It  U  most  prob- 
able that  this  U  all  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  hopes 
for  from  the  mounting  dissent  In  this  coun- 
try 

Indeed,  Whatever  the  Republicans  may  be 
saying  now.  the  President  Is  now  on  a  course 
Which   will   cause   the  Republican   Party   to 


present  Itself  as  an  alternative  to  another 
Johnson  Administration.  It  Is  reasonably 
certain  that  the  President  has  enlarged  the 
war  and  has  enlarged  his  war  alms  to  a 
point  where  he  can  no  longer  hold  the  con- 
fidence either  of  the  hawks  or  the  doves 
The  President  has  reached  a  point  as  Sena- 
tor Alken  has  Just  said,  when  •'the  present 
Administration  cannot  achlere  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam." 

It  Is  a  grievous  predicament  for  the  coun- 
try and  also  for  the  Democratic  Party.  But 
that  la  where  the  President  has  brought 
us.  And  because  this  Is  a  country  where 
there  are  free  elections,  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  Republican  candidate  will  take  a 
me-too  stand,  that  he  will  Insist  that  he  Is 
more  Johnsonian  than  Mr.  Johnson  him- 
self: to  Imagine  that  the  Republican  candi- 
date will  not  take  advantage  of  tbe  present 
fact  that  he  Is  the  altemaUve  to  Itr.  John- 
son 


THE  PRESroENTS  BUDGET  RE- 
QUEST FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 
SHOULD   BE    RESTORED 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
89th  Congress  in  approving  the  establish- 
ment and  funding  of  the  National  Koun- 
dation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Indicated  clearly  Its  concern  about  the 
Imbalance  between  our  efforts  to  aid  the 
sciences  and  the  humanities  and  the 
arts.  As  the  principal  sjwnsor  of  the  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation  last 
Congress,  I  expressed  on  several  occa- 
sions my  concern  with  the  depressed 
state  of  the  humanities. 

On  January  7,  1965.  In  introducing 
S.  111.  I  said: 

We  in  the  Halted  States  are  not  mate- 
rialists, although  It  Is  difficult  to  explain  »50 
billion  for  defense  and  the  fact  that  10  6 
million  students  In  the  United  States  do 
not  have  access  to  a  central  library  of  anv 
kind  .  ,  .  Sertous  defects  In  the  teaching  <  r 
the  humanities  are  reported  including  over- 
worked teachers,  inadequate  staffing  of  exist- 
ing faclUtlee,  outmoded  textbook  or  none 
at  all,  lack  of  coordlnaUon  between  stu- 
denu  and  faculty  at  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  college  level,  major  defects  In 
our  classical  libraries  In  nearly  every  are;i, 
and  language  Instruction  geered  more  ti  - 
ward  the  17th  century  than  to  the  2ut.n 
century. 

The  humaiilties.  I  observed,  encom- 
pass the  branches  of  learning  concerned 
with  human  thought  and  relations.  No 
one.  I  believe,  wishes  to  dehumanize  so- 
ciety. Yet,  IX  we  underfund  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts,  we  do  Just  that. 

We  have  approved  Public  Law  89-209 
and  the  arts  and  huzoanitiee  will  be 
strengthened  if  we  fund  them  properly. 

Within  a  short  time  the  Senate  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  fund  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arte  and  Hu- 
manities as  requested  by  the  President. 
Full  funding  as  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dents budget  is  approximately  $16  mil- 
lion. Regrettably,  the  amount  was  cut  by 
the  House  to  approximately  $11  million. 

This  represents  not  only  a  cut  In  the 
Presidents  request,  but  a  reduction  from 
the  funds  available  for  the  current  year 
for  the  endowment  for  the  humanities, 
which  in  its  first  year  prudently  delayed 
spending  until  It  was  fully  prepared  to 
do  so  wisely  and.  therefore,  carried  over 
a  considerable  part  of  its  Initial  appro- 
priation. 

In  Its  first  full  year,  the  Humanities 
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Endowment  has  solid  accomplishments. 
It  has  established  a  program  of  fellow- 
ships for  scholars  and  has  now  about 
doubled  the  opportunities  previously 
available  to  them.  It  has  supported  re- 
search in  history.  In  literature,  and  in 
philosophy,  particularly  that  part  of  his- 
tory which  makes  the  past  of  our  country 
relevant  to  the  present.  It  has  supported 
a  program  of  editing  the  great  American 
writers  of  the  19th  century — a  program 
which  has  already  produced  20  fine  vol- 
umes. It  has  set  up  ingenious  programs 
to  improve  education  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  and  for  the  public  outside  of 
school  or  college,  supports  museums,  his- 
torical societies,  and  Improved  television 
programing. 

Despite  the  very  small  amount  of 
money  available,  these  programs  reached 
individuals  and  institutions  in  46  of  our 
50  States.  One  of  the  fellows  is  engaged 
in  a  study  of  Alaskan  history.  One  of  the 
educational  programs  will  bring  together 
people  from  all  over  the  country  in  order 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  Alaskan 
history. 

Let  us  not  now  quench  our  spirit  while 
■we  develop  our  material  strength.  This 
program  must  not  be  crippled  now  but 
supported  as  never  before.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  restore  the  appropriation  to 
the  full  amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent— a  modest  amount  indeed  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  funds  we  are 
spending  for  other  purposes. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   BISHOP   OP 
SAVANNAH 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Bishop  Thomas  J.  McDonough,  of 
the  Savannah,  Ga.  diocese,  is  prepared 
to  leave  for  his  new  post  as  Archbishop 
of  Louisville. 

Throughout  the  88-county  diocese  In 
the  southern  part  of  Georgia.  Bishop  Mc- 
Donough has  been  honored  at  farewell 
receptions  In  a  fashion  that  Indicates  the 
love  and  friendship  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  Georgians. 

His  10  years  in  the  Diocese  of  Savan- 
nah have  been  marked  with  great  prog- 
ress for  his  church.  He  has  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  as  a  builder,  with  100 
church  projects  completed  during  his 
tenure.  Including  the  $400,000  renovation 
of  Savannah's  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  building  of  his  beautiful 
chancery  on  the  edge  of  historic  Colonial 
Cemetery  in  downtown  Savannah. 

But  In  reality  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ment has  been  in  the  field  of  developing 
vocations  for  the  priesthood  of  the 
church  in  Georgia.  When  he  came  to 
Georgia  in  1957  after  serving  as  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  of  Florida,  the  Savaimah 
diocese  had  64  priests,  of  whom  20  were 
diocesan  priests  and  the  other  members 
of  religious  orders.  Today  the  diocese  has 
77  priests  of  whom  34  are  diocesan 
priests.  Those  figures  only  tell  pert  of 
the  developing  story  of  how  this  hard- 
working prelate  is  gaining  more  workers 
for  the  Georgia  corner  of  the  Master's 
vineyard. 

Ten  priests  are  to  be  ordained  in  Jime 
for  the  Diocese  of  Savaimah,  while  thir- 
teen more  priests  will  receive  holy  or- 
ders  In   1968 — thus  giving  the  diocese 


more  diocesan  priests  in  2  years  than  Its 
total  when  Archbishop  McDonough  ar- 
rived on  the  scene. 

Georgia  Catholics  are  not  large  in 
number,  representing  only  a  little  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  population  of  my 
State.  But  In  fervor  to  the  church  and 
its  institutions,  in  loyal  service  to  com- 
munity, State,  and  Nation,  and  in  pa- 
triotism, they  are  unmatched. 

I  am  pleased  to  count  so  many  Cath- 
olics as  warm,  personal  friends.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  them  in  wishing  God- 
speed to  Archbishop  McDonough,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  extend  a  hand  of  wel- 
come to  the  new  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Savannah  and  to  echo  the  words  of 
the  outgoing  bishop,  that  he  will  find 
no  more  loyal  or  devoted  members  of 
the  church  anywhere  than  in  south 
Georgia. 


Russia  la  not  being  bled  on  the  field  al 
battle,  only  that  of  North  Vietnam. 

He  is  telling  American  parents  who  see 
their  sons  missing  in  action  in  the  Junglee 
of  'Vietnam  that  they  must  not  question  our 
participation  In  thi£  dally -enlarging  major 
war  which  Congress  has  never  declared  and 
which  could  plunge  all  d'vllizatlon  Into  a 
nuclear  disaster. 

To  question,  we  are  told  by  Johnson's 
spokesman,  Gen.  Westmoreland,  is  almost 
treason. 

How  far  we  have  come  down  the  road  to 
dictatorship.  The  ugly  wind:  of  suppression, 
of  censorship,  of  thought  and  speech  control 
are  stirring  in  the  land. 

We  have  brutalized  a  small  Asian  country 
and  now  we  would  brutalize  our  freedom. 
We  would  sacrifice  our  liberty  to  oppose 
Communism  In  Asia. 

We  may  prove  In  Vietnam  that  we  are  still 
the  land  of  the  brave  at  the  heavy  cost  of 
proving  that.  In  this  country,  we  are  less 
and  less  the  home  of  the  free. 


A  NAIL  IN  THE  COFFIN  OF  FREEDOM  REAL  PARTNERS  IN  THE  ALLIANCE 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  fre- 
quently the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  are  occupied  by  editorials  which 
Members  of  Congress  find  significant — 
usually  from  the  big  city  press.  Today  I 
wish  to  invite  attention  to  an  editorial 
from  a  small  paper,  a  weekly  whose  edi- 
tor euid  publisher  is  Wade  Mann. 

In  the  April  27  issue  of  the  Scott 
Coimty  Journal,  which  is  published  at 
Scottsburg,  Ind.,  Mr.  Mann  has  written 
an  editorial  concerning  the  recent  visit 
of  General  Westmoreland.  It  Is  written 
with  conviction,  with  force,  and  with  a 
style  which  enables  it  to  stand  favorable 
comparison  with  the  editorial  expres- 
sion of  any  large  newspaper. 

One  could  hardly  put  the  situation 
more  bluntly  than  does  this  editorial 
when  it  calls  the  effort  to  sUence  doubts 
or  criticism  of  the  war  another  nail  in  the 
cofiOn  of  American  freedoms;  or  when  it 
concludes  that  we  may  prove  in  Vietnam 
that  we  are  "still  the  land  of  the  brave" 
but  at  the  dangerous  cost  of  perhaps 
also  proving  that  we  are  "less  and  less 
the  home  of  the  free." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mors  Wak,  Less  Libertt 

'When  Qeneral  Westmoreland,  at  the  As- 
sociated Press  dinner  In  New  York  this  week, 
says  that  those  who  protest  T3B.  policy  In 
Vietnam  are  aiding  the  enemy,  be  is  speak- 
ing as  the  spokesman  for  President  Johnson. 
None  else. 

So  we  are  being  told  by  Preeldent  John- 
son, In  effect,  to  keep  silent  If  we  have  doubts 
or  criticism  about  the  war.  And  another 
nail  la  being  pounded  Into  the  coffin  of 
American  freedoms. 

Johnson  through  Westmoreland,  Is  telling 
American  parents  who  see  their  boys  being 
killed  In  tbe  swampe  of  Vietnam  that  they 
dare  not  question  why  it  Is  that  OT7R  boys 
must  be  killed  while  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  Is  given  a  secondary  role  in  the  defense 
of  Its  own  country. 

He  la  telling  American  parents  that  they 
dare  not  question  why  it  is  that  whUe  their 
boys  must  have  legs  blown  off  by  Viet  Cong 
land  mlnee,  the  eons  of  no  other  major 
power  In  the  world  are  Involved  in  the 
fighting.  Tbe  manpower  of  Bed  China  and 


Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  much  of  our  foreign  policy 
planning  is  directed  toward  our  neigh- 
bors in  our  southern  hemisphere,  it  Is 
appropriate  that  we  turn  our  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  programs 
we  have  instituted  to  weld  goodwill  in 
Latin  America.  I  refer  to  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program. 

I  can  speak  positively  only  of  Idaho's 
role  in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  but 
I  shall  offer  for  the  Record  additional 
Information  that  shows  the  scope  of  the 
work  being  done  in  other  States. 

Idaho  is  the  Partner  in  the  Alliance 
with  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  We  are 
proud  of  the  real  person-to-person  re- 
sults of  our  partnership  in  that  country, 
but  we  are  equally  proud  of  the  fact  that 
two  Idahoans  hold  key  positions  in  the 
national  and  international  councils  of 
the  partners  program. 

One  is  Dr.  Boyd  Martin,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  who  has  worked  with 
the  Alliance  since  its  Inception  and  who 
now  sits  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
American  Coordinating  Committee  and 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

The  other  is  Robert  V.  Hansberger, 
president  of  the  Boise-Cascade  Corp. 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Business 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance. 

Idaho  is  a  sparsely  populated  State, 
yet  our  people  have  real  concern  for  our 
southern  neighbors.  Last  year,  more  than 
$13,000  in  equipment  and  supplies  was 
voluntarily  contributed  from  Idaho,  most 
of  it  for  the  city  of  Pelileo  in  Ecuador. 
More  than  $3,000  has  gone  into  the 
simple  little  hospital  in  that  city  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Jorge  Garcia,  who  is  also 
mayor  of  Pelileo.  I  recall  when  Dr.  Gar- 
cia came  to  Idaho  and  told  us  of  his 
hospital,  which  had  only  a  small  gasoline 
generator  for  electricity.  He  performed 
surgery  by  the  light  of  a  goose-necked 
desk  lamp.  There  was  neither  running 
water  nor  electricity. 

The  story  of  PelUeo  spread  throughout 
our  State,  and  Idahoans  have  been  re- 
sponding. 

Recently,  Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Partners  of  the  AlUance,  spoke 
at  the  University  of  Idaho.  He  honored 
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Dr.  ICartin  for  hla  service  but  he  also 
presented  a  most  comprehensive  picture 
of  tlw  overall  work  of  the  Partners  of 
tbe  Alliance  throughout  South  America. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  both 
Mr.  Boren's  remarks  amd  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  current  financial  accountings  of 
the  partnership  aa  It  relates  to  Mr 
Boren's  address  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BMMAMMJi  OF  JaMKS  H     BoBSN.  DtMICTOB.  Pa«T- 

inaa  or  thb  Alxxancb  Pbocbams.  tkb  Ai.u- 

AMCI  FOB  PmOCBXSS.  AOENCT  FOB  InTBBNA- 
nOMAI.  DrVKLOPlIEMT.  AT  THE  U.VIVEBSrrT  OF 

Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho.  L'ndeb  the  Spon- 
■OBSHIP  OF  Blce  Ket  and  Mobtab  Boabo 
Afsxl  4.  1967 

The  people  of  our  nation  do  not  want  the 
United  States  to  be  IdentlHed  In  LaUn  Amer- 
ica aa  the  gendarmes  or  the  status  quo  This 
la  reflected  no*,  in  the  words  but  In  the  ac- 
tlona  of  literally  thousands  of  our  citizens 
who  are  working  in  a  direct  alliance  with 
the  people  of  many  regions  of  Latin  America 
through  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
many  of  us  who  were  working  In  the 
gOTemment-to-govemment  element  of  the 
program  often  were  asked  by  highly  skilled 
and  highly  motivated  individuals.  'What  can 
I  do?  la  there  a  constructive  way  In  which 
I  can  give  30  to  60  days  of  my  time  and 
energy  to  the  Alliance  '  We  had  no  ready 
or  meaningful  answer  We  could  have  asked 
auch  people  to  write  letters  to  their  con- 
gTManien  to  seek  support  of  our  approprla- 
tlona  but  this  would  have  been  neither  a 
proper  nor  effective  response  People  wanted 
to  be  Involved  directly  .  .  and  people 
wanted  to  be  identified  with  the  forces  of 
conatructlve  change 

For  many  pe<iple  the  challenge  of  the  Peace 
Corpa  was  an  answer  to  their  Intereat  but 
for  the  many  others  who  for  various  reasons 
were  unable  to  volunteer  for  the  Peace  Corps 
another  means  of  participation  was  needed. 
While  the  great  resources  uf  citizen  In- 
tereet  In  terms  of  genuine  involvement  went 
untapped,  those  of  us  working  in  the  govern- 
ment related  part  of  the  .Alliance  were  seeing 
day  after  day  examples  of  local  self-help  and 
local  Initiative  to  which  we  and  our  Latin 
American  colleagues  were  unable  to  respond. 
With  the  official  program  focusing  on  the 
building  of  infrastructure  and  institutions. 
no  financial  or  human  resources  were  avail- 
able for  response  to  local  self-help 

The  existence  of  great  citizen  Interest  In 
the  United  States  and  the  recognized  need 
to  aaalst  In  the  completion  of  local  self-help 
projecta  were  sufficient  factors  to  suggest 
such  a  program  as  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance. Another  element  was  required,  how- 
ever, and  that  was  the  element  of  mutuality 
or  partnership 

The  people  of  Latin  America.  Just  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  do  not  want 
charity;  they  will  strongly  resent  and  prop- 
erly reject  any  program  which  is  put  for- 
ward In  a  F>atronlzlng  way  The  people  of  the 
other  American  Republics  do  indeed  have 
much  to  contribute  to  the  United  States  In 
the  flelda  of  education,  medicine,  and  the 
Hoe  wta.  It  Is  this  element  of  sharing — of 
being  participants  instead  of  recipients — 
that  aervea  aa  the  mortar  to  bind  together 
the  people  of  the  hemisphere  In  a  develop- 
ing program  of  partnership 

In  the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(April  1967),  the  Preeldent  of  Chile.  Eduardo 
Frel  Montalva.  discusses  some  problems  and 
major  criticisms  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
reea.  One  point  is  of  particular  Interest  as 
It  relates  to  the  Partners  program.  President 
Frel  wrote: 

"Thla  la  one  of  the  most  serious  ctltlclama 
onade  of  the  Alliance    that  the  people  have 
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not  been  able  to  ptu-tlclpate  in  It  Could  it 
have  been  otherwise?  The  people  are  grateful 
for  the  assistance  received,  but  they  have  no 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  scheme  The  LaUn 
American  Institutions  which  collaborate  with 
the  AlUance  do  not  Include  trade  unions, 
student  federations,  peasant  leagues,  coop- 
eratives, etc  .  yet  it  Is  vital  that  such  organi- 
zations .should  t.-vke  part  in  an  enterprise 
which  Is  essentially  popular  and  whose  suc- 
cess depends  fundamentally  on  its  capacity 
to  satisfy  thp  demancLs  made  by  the  com- 
munity Prom  a  political  point  of  view  this 
Is  one  uf  the  weakest  aspects  of  the  AlUance. 
Its  task  is  to  carry  through  a  revolution  which 
will  bring  about  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment, and  for  this  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  people  as  a  whole  be  committed 
to  It  The  loyal  participation  of  the  com- 
munity In  this  effort  to  build  an  egalitarian 
society  Is  the  only  way  In  which  the  objec- 
tive can  be  achieved  This  Is  why  the  Alliance 
must  incorporate  all  sectors  of  society  In  Its 
work  of  triuxsformatlon  " 

Today  the  clUzens  of  31  states  In  the 
United  States  are  working  directly  with  the 
p)eople  of  31  areas  of  Latin  America  through 
the  mechanism  of  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
committees  Partners  c<.mmlttees  are  orga- 
nized in  the  two  areas  to  be  Joined  In  the 
partnership  Representation  on  the  commit- 
tees Includes  business,  professional,  labor, 
student,  and  other  groups  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate 

The  organized  committees,  with  a  small 
amount  of  transportation  asslst.'xnce  from 
.AID.  exchange  program  development 
team.s'  whose  members  visit  pxieslble  project 
sites  and  become  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems people  and  opportunities  of  their  re- 
spective partner  areas  The  two  committees 
then  develop  specific  projects  for  Imple- 
mentation Let  me  Illustrate  the  type  and 
range  of  acUvitles  which  have  been  under- 
taken 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  Pennsylvania. 
following  a  team  visit  of  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, provided  •5, 1)00  for  the  materials 
which  enabled  union  families  In  Loboto. 
Bahla  (Brazil)  to  move  and  rebuild  their 
homes — and  open  the  first  road  through 
Loboto 

The  Texas  Electric  Cooperatives  as  par- 
Uclpants  in  the  Peru-Texas  Partners  pro- 
gram provided  15  generators  for  community 
centers   and   rural    training   schools 

The  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia  Partners  provided 
two  teachers  of  Spanish  for  a  period  of  three 
months  to  assist  In  the  language  program  of 
the  Little  R<x-k,  Arkansas  school  system 

Approximately  14  million  In  hospital  equip- 
ment, surgical  instruments,  and  medical  sup- 
plies have  been  provided  to  small  hospitals 
and  medical  poets  through  Partners  groups 
In  California,  Connecticut,  Colorado,  Indiana. 
Ohio,  New  Jersey.  Indiana.  Texas.  Florida, 
and  others 

A  collection  of  Peruvian  photographic  art 
and  valuable  collections  of  historical  arti- 
facts were  made  available  U:>  the  Texas  Part- 
ners 

From  the  Idaho  Partners,  sewing  machines 
for  orphans'  schools  from  Idaho,  tents  for 
use  by  tree-planting  volunteers  m  Ecuador, 
funds  for  cijmpletlon  of  small  Irrigation  sys- 
tem, and  numerous  local  self-help  projects. 
Approximately  200  students  have  been 
Involved  In  Partner-arranged  university 
scholarships 

4-H  Club  youth  from  Bolivia  participated 
In  a  two-month  program  in  Utah  While  In 
Utah  the  young  Bolivian*  worked  directly 
and  by  tape  recorder  In  the  language  pro- 
gram 

Large  collections  of  Latin  American  paint- 
ings have  toured  four  states  and  other  col- 
lections will  ioon  be  ahown  In  the  \JS  part- 
ner  states 

A  collection  of  mineral  specimens  were 
•ent  from  the  Mlnas  Oerals  Partners  to  the 
•chools  In  their  partner  Kate  of  Colorado. 


Technical  assistance  on  a  no-contract  cost 
basis  has  been  provided  In  the  fields  of  ed- 
ucational television,  seaport  operations,  food 
proceeslng.  public  administration,  agricul- 
tural extension,  medicine,  and  nutrition. 

High  school  students  of  Connecticut.  Wyo- 
ming. Texas.  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  Idaho 
have  provided  funds  for  the  roofing,  doors, 
and  windows  of  many  village-constructed 
adobe  schools 

Investment  conferences  are  bringing  busl- 
neesmen  of  the  Americas  together  to  explore 
specific  Joint  ventures  which  will  result  In 
financial  return  but  which  wUl  also  create 
employment  and  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment process  (Ex.^mple  funds  for  a  develop- 
ment bank,  funds  for  construction  of  resort 
hotel,  rock  crushing  plant,  livestock  projecu. 
etc  I 

Professor  of  Portuguese  from  Parana.  Brazil 
to  Ohio  to  assist  In  language  program. 

Professional  assistance  and  equipment  for 
rehabilitation  center 

Thermaform  machines  to  enable  an  Insti- 
tute for  the  blind  to  produce  educational 
materials  In  Braille 

Pumps  for  village  wells;  outboard  motors 
for  transfxjrtatlon  cooperative  in  the  Jungle, 
etc 

The  hard  value  of  materials,  equipment, 
and  funds  (excluding  all  Investments)  made 
available  to  the  Latin  American  partners  by 
the  United  States  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
groups  is  approximately  $5  million.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Partners  program  was  launched  only 
three  years  ago.  many  of  the  jjartnershlps 
are  relatively  new  and  the  overall  results 
curve  Is  now  ascending  rapidly.  More  Impor- 
tant than  the  price  tag  which  can  be  placed 
on  the  material  assistance,  however,  are  the 
Intangibles  which  are  Involved  when  people 
work  across  national  borders  on  projects 
which  are  Jointly  developed  and  Jointly  Ini- 
plenientcd 

President  Frel  of  Chile  stated  that  If  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  Is  to  be 
achieved.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
pe-ople  as  a  whole  be  ommltted  to  It  " 
With  involvement  comes  commitment.  It  Is 
the  task — and  the  opportunity — of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  to  bring  about  broad  in- 
volvement in  the  Alliance.  Any  group  or  any 
Individual  who  Is  Interested  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  or  who  Is  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  hemisphere  can  translate  that 
interest  Into  meaningful  action  through  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

The  role  of  The  Partners  office  In  A.I  D 
h:is  been  that  of  the  catalyst.  We  respond 
to  local  Interest  and  bring  the  partner  areas 
together  through  organized  committees 
We  then  withdraw  from  the  scene  and  the 
two  private  sector  committees  deal  with  each 
other  directly.  We  arc  still  available  but  on  a 
■  by  request'  t>asls  The  Partners  office  of 
AID  is  now  In  the  process  of  withdrawing 
even  more  and  the  recently-formed  National 
Association  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Ls  griiduaUy  assuming  the  major  "by  request" 
servicing  functions  In  the  United  States. 

Mr  Edward  Marcus.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Nelman-Marcus,  serves  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  national  association,  and  the 
outstanding  leadership  which  he  Is  provid- 
ing will  assure  the  success  of  the  organiza- 
tion Serving  with  Mr  Marcus  Is  another  out- 
standing miin,  Dr  Boyd  Martin  of  Idaho 
Dr  Martin  has  participated  In  the  two  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  His  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  two  conferences  was  recognized  by  the 
250  delegate*  from  18  nations,  and  he  was 
elected  to  the  ten-member  Inter -American 
CoordlnaUng  Committee,  The  delegates  from 
the  31  states  of  the  United  State*  also  gave 
recognition  to  his  active  role  In  the  partners 
program  when  they  elected  him  to  the  ten- 
member  Executive  Bocu-d  of  the  national  as- 
sociation In  cloelng  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  do  »o  with  special  recognition  of  the 
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great  asalstance  and  leadership  'which  Idaho 
has  contributed  to  the  Partners  program  In 
the  person  of  Dr.  Martin. 

In  behalf  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  United  States  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Alliance  for  Progresa,  It  la  my 
pleasure  to  pre«ent  to  Dr.  Boyd  Martin  thla 
I  ertlflcate  of  appreciation  "In  recog^tion  of 
leadership  and  algnlflcant  contribution  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress."  Idaho  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Its  role  In  tbe  Alliance  for  Progress 
not  merely  In  terms  of  completed  self-help 
projects,  but  more  Importantly  In  terms  of 
Its  contribution  of  people.  Mrs.  Martin  haa 
i^hared  In  tbe  activities  of  her  husband;  John 
Chapman,  Gayle  Allen,  Alice  Delter,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Boise  area  have  given  effective 
leadership  as  has  Col.  John  McFarland  of 
North  Idaho  Junior  College,  Arlene  Curtis 
of  Oroflno,  and  Ool.  Cook  of  Coeur  d'Alene. 
The  encouragement  given  to  the  Partners 
program  by  the  Governor  and  the  members 
of  the  congressional  delegation  haa  been  moat 
helpful.  The  hard  but  helpful  questlona  of 
Senator  Jordan  and  the  Insistence  by  Sena- 
tor Church  that  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
deal  with  practical  problema  at  the  graas- 
roota  level  have  contributed  to  the  proper 
direction  of  the  program. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  because 
the  program  haa  demonstrated  by  tangible 
results  that  the  private  citizens  of  the  hemi- 
sphere can  and  loill  contribute  to  economic 
and  social  development. 

I  also  have  spoken  of  the  Partners  with  a 
sense  of  concern  because  the  program  has 
grovra  by  pressure  of  citizen  Interest  to  the 
point  that  we  of  the  Partners  staff  In  A.IX)., 
and  the  new  National  Asscx;latlon  of  the 
Partners  find  It  dlf&cult  to  keep  p>ace  with 
the  technical  and  coordination  requests  from 
the  state  committees. 

Aiul.  finally,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Partners 
uith  a  sense  of  frankness  and  some  frus- 
tration because  we  have  found  the  means 
of  converting  Into  a  constructive  force  for 
development  the  greatest  of  ail  resources — 
the  creative  talents  and  energies  of  people. 
But  we  are  required  to  say  "no"  to  offers  of 
many  man-months  of  free  but  needed  pro- 
fessional and  technical  assistance  becauae 
of  the  lack  of  transportation  funds. 

The  organizational  and  funding  problema 
are  only  temjx>rary  barriers,  however,  and 
will  be  overcome  because  both  the  tangible 
and  Intangible  values  of  the  program  will 
require  a  solution.  The  existence  of  the  prob- 
lems Is  Itself  testimony  to  the  success  of  the 
Partners  In  constructively  Involving  people 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  being  with  you,  and 
In  departing  I  wish  to  express  the  hop>e  that 
you  win  accept  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
In  Idaho  as  the  Instrument  through  which 
you  can  dedicate  your  talents  and  energies  to 
a  constructive  cause. 

Results  or  the  Partners  of  thx  Alliancs 
As  of  April  18,  1967,  the  total  transporta- 
tion costs  of  the  Partners  program  from  Its 
formal  Initiation  In  March  of  1964,  amotinted 
to  $409,000.  (This  funding  haa  been  for  the 
tranaportatlon  of  program  development 
teams,  technical  assistance  volunteers,  and 
a  small  amount  of  shipping  costs  for  com- 
modities. The  figure  does  not  Include  the 
travel  of  the  Partners  AID  staff.) 

As  of  April  18,  1967,  the  material  and  other 
assistance  made  available  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Partners  amounted  to  $7,313,000.  This 
figure  Includes  such  contributions  aa  hoa- 
pital  equipment  and  medical  supplies,  funds 
for  completion  of  self-help  projects,  scholar- 
ships, generators,  hand  tools  for  vocational 
schools,  no-contract-cost  technical  aaalst- 
ance,  laboratory  equipment,  etc.  The  Ilgura 
does  not  lnolu(l(B  very  large  amounts  of  seU- 


flnanced  travel  by  VS.  program  participants, 
nor  does  It  Include  contributions  such  as 
room  and  board  for  students,  state  commit- 
tees' publications,  large  amotmts  of  radio 
and  TV  time  given  to  the  program,  packing 
and  shipping  costs,  and  many  other  contri- 
butions for  which  a  donation  figure  could 
be  computed.  In  short,  the  $7,313,000  value  is 
a  "hard  value"  assignment. 

Much  more  Important  than  the  price  tag 
of  the  "hardware"  or  tangible  contributions 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  however,  are 
the  many  Intangibles  which  come  from  peo- 
ple working  with  people.  Involvement,  com- 
mitment, and  working  relationships  at  the 
grassroots  level  .  .  .  these  are  the  major  val- 
ues of  the  program. 

In  the  general  field  of  business  and  Indus- 
try, five  of  the  partnerships  have  been  In- 
volved In  Investment  conferences  through 
which  the  business  and  commercial  leaders 
of  the  Partners  areas  have  explored  specific 
Investment  opportunities.  Although  all  five 
conferences  have  been  held  within  tbe  past 
six  months,  Investments  have  been  made  and 
other  Investment  surveys  are  In  process.  Most 
U,S.  participants  are  newcomers  to  Latin 
American  investment. 

Finally,  the  Partners  program  is  giving 
meaning  to  Title  IX  through  developing  and 
strengthening  grassroots  level  democratic 
Institutions  and  It  Is  serving  to  attract  more 
and  more  Latin  American  citizens  to  con- 
structive effort  in  the  development  of  their 
respective  countries. 


UNITED  STATES  HONORS  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  POLISH  <X)NSTITUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  176th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution  Day. 

It  was  on  May  3  in  1791 — Just  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion— that  Poland  succeeded  in  reform- 
ing her  public  life.  It  was  a  bloodless 
reform  and  Its  anniversary  this  week 
reminds  all  of  us  of  Poland's  destiny  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

This  holiday  is  being  observed 
throughout  America  during  the  month  of 
May  in  honor  of  Poland  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  Poland's  role  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  democracy  In  Europe. 

The  philosophy  of  government  dls» 
cernlble  in  the  Third  of  May  Polish  Con- 
stitution leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
American  people  and  the  Polish  people 
had  each  drawn  inspiration  for  their  re- 
spective constitutions  from  the  same 
source. 

The  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
declares,  for  example: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  lt«  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation. 

Unfortxmately,  history  would  be  cruel 
to  our  Polish  brothers.  Their  great  asser- 
tion of  democracy  did  not  forestall  the 
tragic  partition  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  In  1705. 

Since  that  time,  the  Polish  people  have 
sought  to  exercise  their  love  for  freedom 
and  democracy  but  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  many  unfortimate  cir- 
cumstances, Including  the  presence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time. 

We  In  this  country,  blessed  sis  we  are 
with  freedom  and  Independence,  should 


take  special  note  of  the  Polish  people  and 
their  long  struggle  to  assert  their  own 
national  Identity. 

In  turn,  Americans  of  Polish  origin  are 
joining  this  month  with  persons  of  Po- 
lish descent  all  over  the  world  in  com- 
memorating this  important  hallmark  In 
history. 

It  is  an  anniversary  that  deepens  the 
faith  and  heightens  the  courage  of  every 
Pole  and  every  American  of  Polish  origin. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  commemo- 
ration of  the  Third  of  May  Constitution 
of  1791  should  coincide  with  the  observ- 
ance of  three  other  significant  events  in 
Polish  history. 

We  observe  this  week  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko,  the  great  Polish  patriot  who  also 
was  one  of  America's  Revolutionary  War 
generals,  an  aide  to  George  Washington, 
and  a  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  brilliant  Polish 
novelist,  author  of  "Quo  Vadis,"  is  also 
observed  this  week. 

And  this  year  is  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Mme.  Marie  Sklodowska-Curie, 
whose  discovery  of  radium  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  miportant  scientific 
discoveries  of  all  time. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  way  to  de- 
scribe or  measure  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  the  contributions  these  three 
Poles  made  to  mankind.  Nor  can  we  ade- 
quately assess  the  profoimd  pride  Poles 
feel  for  their  May  3  ConstitutitKi. 

But  we  can  on  this  occasion  salute 
the  great  Polish  nation  and  pray  for  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  justice — a  free  Po- 
land, a  Poland  able  once  more  to  assert 
its  own  will,  its  own  destiny. 


PUBLIC  POLICY  TOWARD  MERGERS 
IN  POOD  RETAILING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
1966  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  completed  its  extensive  study 
of  the  food  industries.  One  of  the  chief 
conclusions  of  the  Commission's  final  re- 
port was  that  "the  principal  danger  of 
impairment  of  competition  appears  to  be 
merger  and  acquisition  by  dominant 
firms."  The  report  continued: 

An  urgent  need,  as  we  see  It,  is  positive  ac- 
tion by  the  regulatory  agencies  to  make  clear 
and  effective  the  policy  of  Congress  as  de- 
clared in  the  Clayton  Act,  and  we  favor  de- 
velopment of  guidelines  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiis- 
Blon  to  make  the  policy  specific  In  those  food 
fields  to  which  its  application  is  most  signifi- 
cant. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  importance  of 
this  problem,  I  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently 
spelled  out  guidelines  concerning  its  fu- 
ture merger  enforcement  policy  in  the 
field  of  food  retailing.  I  therefore  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  which 
Interprets  these  guidelines  and  develops 
the  background  which  made  them  neces- 
sary for  this  Industry.  This  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  Willard  P.  Mueller,  Chief 
Economist  of  the  Federsd  Trade  Commis- 
sion, one  of  the  country's  leading  au- 
thorities In  the  field  of  food  distribution. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  read  Dr.  Mueller's 
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forthright  statement  on  the  constructive 
role  which  public  policy  can  play  in 
maintaining  a  competitive  economy.  Too 
many  persons  take  our  competitive  sys- 
tem for  granted  and  are  unwilling  to  face 
up  to  the  tough  policy  decisions  which 
must  be  made  to  preserve  it.  Dr.  Mueller 
puts  the  issues  well  when  he  says 

Although  many  Americans  speak  glibly 
about  the  competuive  process  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  as  things  to  be  cherished 
and  maintained  at  nearly  any  price,  most  are 
silent  about  what  they  would  do  to  preserve 
them.  But  wishing,  alone,  will  not  make  it  so 
Competition  is  nut  a  flower  that  will  flourish 
untended  in  every  garden  There  axe  no  'nat- 
vu-al'"  forcee  built  int-j  i.ur  econcmilc  system 
which  gtiarantee  that  competition  will  be 
preaerved  IX  business  Arms  are  left  entirely 
alotie  to  set  their  own  rules,  or,  worse  still, 
to  change  them  at  will  Recognition  of  this 
fact  baa  lieen  the  cornerstone  of  public  p<jiicy 
toward  competition  since  I8S0  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  our  anutrust  laws  U  to  establish 
rule*  of  law  that  will  guarantee  the  mainte- 
nance erf  the  competitive  pniceas 
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Kefauver  Act  of  1S50  Very  briefly  this  Act 
Is  aimed  at  only  those  mergers  which  may 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  Note  well  the  words 
■may  •  and  'tend.'  because  the  Act  Is  de- 
signed to  strike  at  monop»ily  in  Its  inclp- 
lency.  not  at  full  blown  monopoly  I  feaj 
that  some  persons  Interpreting  recent  merger 
P'jUcy  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  CeUer- 
Kefauver  Act  and  the  Sherman  Act  They 
appear  to  have  the  mls-lmpresslon  that  the 
merger  act  does  not  come  Into  play  until 
competition  has  actually  and  demonstrably 
been  Injured  to  the  extent  that  a  merger 
has  conferred  substantial  market  power  on 
an  acquiring  Arm  It  Is  Imperative  t.i  keep 
In  mind  that  the  b;»slc  objective  of  Section  7 
Is  to  strike  at  \nctp\ent  monopoly,  and  that 
this  Is  the  public  policy  objective  guiding 
the  inqury  Into  the  competuive  Impact  of 
mergers 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver  Act  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  made  It  clear  that  the  competitive 
impact  of  a  merger  must  be  analyzed  within 
Its  Industrial  context,  especially  its  efTect  on 
T       .  ,  market  structure    It  Is  therefore  Instructive 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the      to  review  briefly  the  structural  development* 
address  printed  in  the  Record.  occurring  in  food  retailing  in  recent  years 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address     "ecent  smtJcmAL  changes  in  rooo  RrrAn.iNo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.        The  two  decades  since  the  conclusion  of 

as  follows:  Wurld   War    II    have   witnessed   a   number  of 

Prwjc  Policy  Tow\hd  MEncciia  in  Food  basic   changes   In    the  structure   of   foi>d   re- 

RcTAiLiNii  tailing    First,  consider  what  has  ocurred  In 

(An  address  by  Dr    Wlllard   P    Mueller    Dl-  '!^!  f^""?^'  "'  "■"*"  ^"'if*'  """"^^  **"'"« 

rector.  Bureau  of  Economics.  Federal  Trade  \T  .tTnZi:'""",'^^  "^'7  '"  "^"^"^  "^^^ 

Commission,     before     the     Conference     on  ILX       ^  y!  T*   '^'*   ^''^"y   "^•"""^ 

Compeutlon  In  Food  Marketing.  s^nsorM  Z'"tn    Z      ^  T''""'"""  "r"'^'''    ""*" 

by      the      Agricultural      PoUcv      InstitutT  !  '^^   postwar    years,    this    trend    has 

North  CarolC  S  UnT    rsity  ^    S  ^^-.rrT  J'"',  T'  ^'^   ''''  ""  '•"''P"* 

N.C..  January  24   1967,  «aieign.  grrjvlh     n   food   retail   outlets   been    brought 

,.      .  ,  to   a    ha.t.    but   also    the    actual    number   of 

Abraham  Uncoln  preambled  an  address  to  outlets  has  declined  precipitously 

Wtaconaln  farmers  in  1859  with  the  observa-  v.,».h»,  «* - 

Uon.  ••  I  presume  I  am  not  expected  to  employ  ^""""^^^  °f  ITOcery  store  companie,.  1948  and 

the   Ume   assigned    me   in   the   mere    flattery 

of  farmers  as  a  class    My  opinion  of  them  is  ~, 
that,    in    proportion    to    numbers,    they    are       ^'i™b*f  o'  «<>"•  P*r 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  people  "  company 

I  auapect  this  observation  could  be  applied 

with   equal   force    to    food   retailers   In    1966  .' 

Certainly,  my  task  today  is  neither  to  flatter  3 *" 

nor    criticize    food    retailers    as    individuals  *  U>  10  .'.'... "^'Sl"'.l'. 

or  aa  a  claaa    Although  their  numbers  have  11  or  more IHI. 

shrunken  enormously  over  the  past  two  dec-  ». 

adea.  those  remaining  are  little  different  than  

their  counterparts  in  other  American  Indus-  — ^ '■ '- 

tries.  During  the  years  1948-1M3.  there  waa  a  net 

My  aaalgned   task   today   Is   to  discuss   the  disappearance  of  more  than  one- third  in  the 

klnda  of  public  policy  required  to  malnuin  number    of    grocery    stores    In     the    United 

competition  in  food  retailing  Although  many  States— a    decline    from    378.000    In    1948    to 

Americana  speak   glibly  about   the  competl-  245  000  In    1963    A   parallel   decline  occurred 

tive  process   and   the   tree  enterprise  system  '"   '^^   number   of  grocery  store  companies. 

aa  things  to  be  cherished  and  maintained  at  '^^'"^  350,000  to  219,000 

nearly  any  price,  most  are  silent  about  what  ''  **  examine  this  mortality  r.ite  in  the 
they  would  do  to  preserve  them  But  wUh-  grocery  store  p«:)pulatlnn  In  the  postwar  years, 
ing.  alone.  wUl  not  make  it  so  Competition  *'*  ""'I  **  further  striking  development  The 
la  not  a  flower  that  will  fluurlsh  untended  In  (f**^  Inroads  Into  the  number  of  retail  out- 
every  garden.  There  are  no  'natural'  forces  '*^  have  occurred  In  the  single  store  of)era- 
btUlt  into  our  economic  system  which  guar-  ^'^  Indeed,  the  decline  In  the  number  of 
antee  that  competition  will  be  preserved  If  *"^8'*  store  retailers  was  even  greater  than 
buaineaa  firms  are  left  entirely  alone  to  set  ^^'^  total  for  all  grocery  store  companies  com- 
thetr  own  rules,  or,  worse  still,  to  change  '""^^  Speclflcally.  the  drop  in  the  t<nal  num- 
them  St  wUl  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  ''*''  "^  Sfocery  store  companies  between  1948 
been  the  cornerstone  of  public  policy  toward  ^'^'^  ^^^  toUled  131,364.  the  decline  In  the 
competition  since  1890  The  ultimate  pur-  *l"t?'«  store  companies  amounted  to  131,934. 
pose  of  our  antitrust  laws  is  to  establish  rules  °''  *^°  more  than  the  total 
of  law  that  win  guarantee  the  maintenance  There  may  have  been  some  upward  mlgra- 
of  the  competitive  process  t'°"  '"  other  words,  some  single  store  op- 
Today  I  shall  discuss  only  one  area  of  anU-  "ators  may  have  become  chains — for  we  note 
trust  policy,  that  relating  to  mergers,  and  ^^*'  "^*''*  "**  *"  Increase  of  over  1  700  In 
the  application  of  this  policy  to  f.j<id  retail-  '^*  number  of  gnx-ery  store  companies  with 
Ing.  First  a  word  about  the  nature  and  pur-  '*'°  •'"''"  However  there  was  also  a  decline 
pose  of  the  so-called  antimerger  law  '"    '•^*    number    of    three-store    companies. 

TK«  cxixM-KXTACvrs  ACT  7'°"    '^*"    ^  '^^     Finally,    the    chains    with 

TK«  cxixM  KXTACvrs  ACT  f„^^^  ^^  ^^^  gj,,^^,  increased  by  30.  while  those 

The   relevant    framework    for    interpreting      with   eleven  or  more   rrjee   by  40  during   the 

the   legality  of   mergers   is  Section   7  of   the      period 

Clayton    Act.    aa    amended    by    the    Celler-  When    we   examine    these  changes   In    the 
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local  market  setting,  we  find  that  most  of  the 
net  Increase  In  chains  with  four  or  more 
stores  involved  companies  ojwratlng  in  only 
one  metropolitan  area  Hence  this  represented 
a  net  Increase  of  less  than  one  chain  per 
standard  metropoliun  area  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  number  of  single-store  re- 
tailers per  standard  metropolitan  area  de- 
clined  by  over  500 

Although  the  postwar  decline  in  the  nvim- 
ber  of  stores  reflected  a  replacement  of  small 
stores  by  supermarket.s.  this  iihjne  does  not 
explain  the  great  shift  from  single  to  multi- 
unit  grocery  store  companies,  nor  Is  It  the 
principal  cause  of  the  sharp  Increase  In  con- 
centration in  both  local  and  national  mar- 
kets Whereas  the  so-called  "superm.arket' 
revolution  dictated  a  diminution  In  the  num- 
ber of  stores,  this  alone  would  have  dictated 
only  a  small  increase  In  concentration  In- 
creased mtirket  concentration  occurred  sis 
sales  became  Increasingly  concenuated 
among  relatively  few  firms  operating  a  num- 
ber of  stores  Whereas  economies  of  scale  at 
the  store  level  do  not  require  multlunlt  op- 
eration, a  number  of  other  factors  appear  to 
favor  the  multlunlt  operator  Among  these 
advantages  are  the  following 

(li  greater  ease  with  which  large  con- 
cerns are  able  to  obtain  financing  and  access 
to  shopping  centers, 

(2 1  the  real  and  pecuniary  advantages  of 
large-scale    buying. 

(3)  the  advantage  of  large-scale  news- 
pap>er  adverUslng. 

(4>  the  greater  ease  with  which  large  re- 
t.illers  may  Integrate  vertically  into  food 
manufacturing. 

(5 1  certain  advantages  which  large  con- 
cerns have  over  smaller  ones  in  the  use  of 
trading  stamps  and  other  forms  of  nonprlce 
competition. 

(6 1  the  ability  of  large  multlmarket  re- 
tailers Vo  sustain  substantial  losses  In  Indi- 
vidual markets  over  protracted  perlcxls  of 
time,  which  enables  them  to  wlthsUmd  com- 
petitive adversities  which  would  destroy 
lesser  concerns 

Whereas  some  of  these  advantages  Involve 
social  economies  of  large-scale  operations 
others  appear  to  be  largely  private  advantages 
flowing  from  superior  market  power  But  re- 
gardless of  their  source,  the  net  result  Is  to 
place  continuing  competitive  pressure  on 
smaller  retailers  which  threatens  to  either 
erase  their  presence  as  viable  competitor.s 
or  U)  cr>mpel  them  to  become  larger  In  order 
to  share  In  these  advantages  Small  firms 
often  have  resptnded  to  these  developments 
by  affiliating  themselves  with  cooperatively 
owned  or  sponsoring  wholesalers 

This  Is  not  to  imply  that  all  of  these  de- 
velopments In  and  of  themselves,  are  neces- 
sarily undesirable  On  the  contrary,  manv 
are  made  Inevitable  by  technological  and 
market  forces  Recent  structural  develop- 
ments are  important  and  relevant,  however 
in  interpreting  the  probable  competitive  con- 
sequences of  further  merger-Induced  struc- 
tural change 

There  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that 
market  concentration  In  food  retailing  h:is 
reached  record  levels  In  manv  metropolitan 
areas  By  1963  the  4  largest  retailers  typically 
held  45  percent  of  gnxrery  store  sales  In 
large  metropolitan  areas  and  54  percent  In 
smaller  ones  Moreover,  between  1954  and 
1963  there  was  a  steady  upward  trend  in 
local   market  concentration. 

These  comparisons  represent  minimum 
estimates  of  concentration  among  competing 
retailers  In  local  metropolitan  areas  Today 
the  keenest  comf>etltlon  occurs  among  super- 
markets Yet.  In  many  markets  the  8  largest 
supermarket  operators  alone  control  prac- 
tically all  supermarket  sales. 

Whereas  local  metropoUUn  areas  are  ap- 
propriate for  measuring  concentration  in  the 
sale  of  grocery  products,  the  level  of  buyer 
concentration  must  be  measured  in  broader 
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geographic  areas  depending  upon  the  prod- 
ucts purchaaed. 

Growing  concentration  at  the  national 
level  bpa  resulted  from  botb  the  increaaisg 
share  of  buaineaa  done  by  large  retail  chain 
organlzationa  and  the  increasing  afllliatlon 
of  Independent  retallera  with  voluntary  and 
cooperative  buying  groups.  Between  1948 
and  1963.  the  40  largest  corporate  chains 
expanded  by  nearly  one-half  their  share  of 
food  stores  sales.  During  the  period  the  SO 
largest  cooperative  and  voluntary  whole- 
salers doubled  their  share  of  food  atore 
sales. 

In  recent  years  the  share  of  food  store 
buslnesa  done  by  the  very  largest  chains 
has  remained  virtually  unctianged  (Table  1). 
To  say  this,  however,  Is  to  reveal  very  little 
about  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  In- 
dustry. In  the  first  place,  what  happens  to 
A  &  P,  the  largest  corporate  chain,  swamps 
the  showing  of  the  leading  grocery  chains — 
and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  A  &  P  has 
failed  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  total  food  store 
sales  since  1958.  However,  if  we  examine  the 
underlying  concentration  data  more  care- 
fully, we  find  that  the  ttiree  largest  chains 
just  below  A  &  P  in  the  aggregate  have  ex- 
panded their  share  of  the  national  food  store 
sales  from  8.1  percent  to  9.7  percent.  These 
three  chains  combined  did  not  achieve 
A  &  P's  status  until  1963.  In  the  aggregate 
they  overtook  A  &  P  as  A  &  P's  national 
share  dropped  from  9.9  percent  of  the  na- 
tional sales  In  1958.  to  8.7  percent  In  1963. 
Indeed,  except  for  A  &  P.  every  major  seg- 
ment among  the  20  largest  chains  expanded 
In  market  share,  and  this  in  turn  was  largely 
the  result  of  mergers.  Moreover,  there  was 
an  Increase  In  concentration  on  a  national 
scale  in  terms  of  the  top  30  chains  from  23.1 
percent  in  1948  to  303  percent  In  1968,  and 
to  313  percent  In  1963,  notwithstanding 
A  &  P'a  decline  in  market  share. 

Tablx  1. — Top  20  chains^  share  of  total  food 
store  sales 

|ln  [)erpentl 


1048 

1954 

1B50 

1963 

A    A  P 

9.1 

8.1 
3.1 
2.7 

8  9 

8.4 
4.0 
4.0 

0.8 
8  4 
5.1 
5.9 

8.7 

2fl  to  «h 

9.7 

.«.th  to  8th 

8.1 

etbto30tb 

8.8 

Top  20 

23.1 

2&3 

30.3 

31.3 

Source    Fe<lerdl  Tnwlc  Commission. 

Another  Interesting  development  in  the 
food  store  sector  is  that  the  largest  chains 
have  expanded  rapidly  in  other  areas  of  food 
dlstrlbuUon.  Whereas  between  1958  and  1964 
their  food  store  sales  grew  by  26  percent, 
their  other  food  sales  grew  by  over  200  per- 
cent (Table  2).  Especially  important  in  this 
category  were  their  sales  in  supermarkets 
located  within  discount  houses,  sales  to 
Independent  retailers  with  which  they  bad 
become  affiliated,  sales  (largely  from  chain- 
owned  manufacturing  plants)  to  other  food 
wholesalers  and  retaUers,  and  nonstore  food 
sales.  The  20  leading  chains  also  expanded 
rapidly  their  nonfood  retail  store  business — 
from  •4  million  in  1968  to  »413  million  In 
1963.  This  represented  primarily  noiLfood 
store  business  of  the  discount  operations  of 
food  chains. 

These  developments  Indicate  that  the  larg- 
eat  chains  continued  to  expand  rapidly  dur- 
ing 1958-1964.  although  they  cheinged  some- 
what the  path  of  their  expajision. 

These  figures  represent  minim'um  esti- 
mates of  the  level  of  concentration  at  the 
national  level.  Many  chains,  including  aome 
large  onea,  are  membera  of  buying  groups, 
and  other  chains  piu'chase  aome  of  their 
products  from  reialler-owned  cooperatlye 
groups.  In  addition,  many  retailer-owned 
cooperative  groups  are  linked,  for  buying 
purposes,  through  central  organlaatlona. 


Table  2. — Total  sales  of  20  largest  food  relailert  of  1958  and  1964 
[Dollar  amoODtg  in  mlUions] 


I  Number  of 
companies  i 


1958 


Food  store  sales 

Other  food  sales 

Supermarkets  In  disooont  houses 

Wholessle  sales  to  sQUis ted  stores _. 

Sales  to  other  food  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Nonstore  food  sales 

Nonfood  retail  stores  ' - 

Other  domestic  sales - 

Foreign  sales - 

Total  sales. 

Hetall  sales  ofaOiliated  independents  > _. 


20 


$14,910 

300 

1 

34 

265 

104 

4 

64 

460 

15,842 

56 


NomlMr  of 
companies 


20 


10 
6 

12 
3 

12 

11 
3 

20 


19»4 


n8,6E0 
995 
202 
141 

es2 

95 
413 


20,791 
283 


Percent 
increase, 
19(B-M 
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(•) 


25 
232 

315 
146 
-9 


37 

31 

405 


>  Over  1,000  percent. 

:  Primarily  discount  bouses  and  drugstores. 

'  These  arc  the  retail  sales  of  independent  reUiilers  airuiiitfil  vi  ill:  tlicse  cliains. 

Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


Although  It  Is  impossible  to  measiu'e  pre- 
cisely the  level  of  buyer  concentration  in 
food  distribution,  it  is  clear  that  It  has  risen 
appreciably  In  recent  years.  While  there  were 
still  318,616  retail  grocery  store  companies 
in  1963,  fewer  than  100  corpyorate  chains  or 
buying  groups  purchaaed  most  grocery  store 
products  purchased  in  essentially  national 
marltets.  Buyer  concentration  is  very  high 
even  for  some  products  sold  In  essentially 
national  markets.  For  example,  the  10  largest 
chains  bought  61  percent  of  all  froeen  fruits 
an't  vegetables  sold  under  distributor  labels 
m  1969.  Moreover,  the  level  of  buyer  con- 
centration is  even  greater  than  this  for  gro- 
cery products  purchased  In  local  or  regional 
markets.  For  products  like  fluid  milk  the  top 
4  companies  or  buying  groups  in  a  market 
may  buy  70  percent  or  more  of  the  fltild 
milk  sold  through  food  stores. 

These  developments  and  the  economic 
factKxa  underlying  them  led  the  National 
Conunlasion  on  Food  Marketing  to  con- 
clude : 

"In  the  future,  concentration  in  retail 
selling  and  buying  seems  destined  to  increase. 
Rapid  growth  of  local  firms  and  increasing 
concentration  In  local  markets  can  l>e  ex- 
pected to  affect  national  concentration.  Most 
important,  the  active  use  of  merger  by  large 
flrma  as  a  means  of  growth  presages  in- 
creased concentration.  The  continuing 
growth  at  wholesalers  and  buying  organiza- 
tions shows  no  tendency  to  stop  and.  when 
considered  in  conjunc'.on  with  the  growth 
of  retailers,  can  only  result  in  Increased  con- 
centration of  purchases. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  experi- 
ence with  enforcement  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  during  the  postwar  years  demon- 
strators that  large  buyers  frequently  are  the 
recipients  of  discriminatory  prices.  Each  of 
the  9  largest  corporate  chains  were  cited  as 
recipients  of  unlawful  discriminatory  prefer- 
ences from  suppliers  in  a  total  of  34  Instances 
In  16  separate  PTC  cases  in  which  cease  and 
desist  orders  were  entered  over  the  period 
1964-1966.  This  experience  indicates  that 
large  buyers  already  have  substantial  buy- 
ing power.  The  National  Commission  of  Food 
Marketing  likewise  concluded  on  this  point: 

"Enforcement  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  eliminated  the  most  blatant  forms  of 
price  dlacrimlnatlon  In  the  purchase  of  gro- 
cery products.  Increasing  buyer  concentra- 
tion, however,  breeds  a  continuing  tendency 
fir  price  discrimination.  Significant  and 
continued  examples  of  price  discrimination 
occur,  especially  where  the  coverage  of  the 
Roblnaon-Patman  Act  Lb  Inadequate — 
primarily  with  regard  to  perishable  products 
and  Intrastate  transactions." 

Among  Its  apeclflc  conclusions  the  Na- 
tional Oommlaslon  on  Food  Marketing  stated 
u  follows  on  the  point  of  increasing  buyer 
concentration : 

"Oonoentration  of  purchasing  power  by 
food  retailers  la  especially  significant.  Tlie  in- 


creasing market  orientation  of  the  food  in- 
dustry and  changes  in  the  organization  of 
buying  have  transferred  market  F>ower  from 
processors  and  mantifacturers  to  retailers. 
Prospective  developments  in  the  industry  are 
likely  to  further  enhance  their  position.  In- 
creasing concentration  of  ptu-chases  restricts 
the  alternatives  open  to  suppliers,  stimulates 
compensating  concentration  on  their  part, 
and  weakens  the  eCTectiveness  of  competition 
as  a  self-reguIatlng  device  throughout  the 
Industry. 

"Concentration  of  much  of  the  food  indus- 
try is  not  yet  high  enough  to  impair  seriously 
the  effectiveness  of  competition,  and  we  do 
not  suggest  divestiture  of  ciurent  holdings 
even  where  concentration  is  highest  unless 
future  conduct  demonstrates  the  need  for  It. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  internal  growth  should 
be  restrained  If  achieved  fairly.  The  principal 
danger  of  impairment  of  competition  appears 
to  be  merger  and  acquisition  by  dominant 
firms." 

Tills  finding  of  the  Food  Commission  has 
important  implications  for  public  policy.  It 
identifies  mergers  as  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  threatening  the  maintenance 
of  competition  in  food  retailing.  What  are 
the  facts  on  which  they  based  this  finding? 

MXBCEBS  AS  A  SOUSCE  OF  INCaEASXD 
CONCENTRATION 

Mergers  have  been  a  major  soiu^%  of  in- 
creased concentration  in  the  retaU  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  grocery  products  both  on  a 
national  and  a  local  level.  Two  time  periods 
of  merger  stand  out,  the  I920's  and  the  poet- 
1948  period.  The  merger  movement  in  food 
retailing  in  the  1920's  brought  about  a  fun- 
damental restructtu-ing  of  food  retailing  in 
a  single  decade.  That  movement:  "(1) 
gn'eatly  expanded  the  size  and  scope  of  op- 
erations of  several  leading  chains;  (2)  in- 
creased the  extent  of  market  concentration 
on  a  national  scale;  (3)  initiated  'Widespread 
'market-extension'  merger  activity;  and  (4) 
entrenched  industry  leaders  who  have,  in 
most  cases,  remained  dominent  to  the  pres- 
ent time." 

The  merger  movement  among  retail  gro- 
cery organizations  was  sharply  accelerated  in 
the  mid-1950's.  Beginning  in  1966  acquisi- 
tions Increased  to  between  $400  and  $500  mil- 
lion a  year.  Over  the  entire  period  1948-1965. 
companies  with  combined  retail  sales  of  95 
bUlion  were  acquired.  Most  of  these  acquisi- 
tions (82  percent  measured  by  sales)  were 
made  by  the  nation's  20  largest  chains. 

Measured  by  sales  size  of  acquired  units, 
nine  chains  'with  sales  of  9600  million  or 
more  in  1963  made  atxmt  44  percent  of  all 
recorded  acquisitions  (measured  by  sales  of 
acquired  retailers) ;  nearly  80  percent  of  all 
acquisitions  were  by  acquiring  units  'with 
annual  sales  exceeding  $100  million.  On  the 
other  hand,  lees  than  20  percent  were  ac- 
quired by  102  retallera  with  annual  sales 
under  $100  million. 

Even  if  only  the  direct  effect — that  Is,  the 
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m«rf*n'  UiuiMdlsle  coBtrttwOon  to  tbe  ac- 
quiring companiea'  s&Je* — of  tbemt  wmzgan 
on  growth  la  conclder«<l.  it  La  clear  that  thea« 
flrma'  •xtaaalve  mei^er  activity  warn  the  main 
gw»»  «*  their  ejiuetaaty  high  growth  rates. 
CMa(  V^M  conaerratlve  meaaure,  between 
IMa  and  19«3  the  acqulaiuoae  of  the  10  top 
acquiring  chalna  increaapd  iticlr  sales  by  107 
parcent,  vbuuaa  thetr  internal  growth  added 
178  iKrcent  lo  their  aalea 

The  conttlbu'.lon  which  mergers  made  to 
Ifce  growth  of  leading  acquiring  retailers  be- 
twean  1948  and  laas  is  ll'.usu-ated  by  Pig  5 
ingure  6  act  printed  in  Rxcoaa  | 

Ovap  tba  period,  total  food  store  sales  grew 
by  S4  peicvnt  and  grocery  store  sales  by  113 
parcent.  The  to  most  active  acquiring  chains 
<••**>  <rf  which  made  acqulsltlona  exceeding 
•  130  million)  grew  by  285  percent  The  30 
moat  active  acquiring  chains  grew  by  337 
percent.  On  the  other  hand,  "all  other" 
chalna  of  U  or  more  stores  grew  by  lia  per- 
canc 

Mcrgan  of  Urge  grocery  chain  orgaoUa- 
ttons  claarly  have  bad  a  major  Impact  on  na- 
tional concentration.  An  FTC  Staff  Study 
ahowa  that  pracUcaily  all  uf  the  Incredae  b«- 
tw««n  104a  and  1963  la  Uie  lap  20  chaliia' 
ahaxa  of  food  store  sales  was  the  result  either 
<ll'«ctly  or  Indirectly  ur  acquLslUona  The 
report  eetimates  that  had  these  chains  made 
no  acquisitions  their  share  oi  the  U^  grocery 
atore  salas  would  have  Increased  by  less  than 
1  percentage  point  during  the  1948  1963 
period.  The  repv)rt  concludsa  that 
absent  the  merger  movement  of  the  1960  3 
and  early  1960s  in  grocery  retailing,  the 
loarar  achelon  of  top  chains  would  have 
gained  leas,  the  national  maricet  share  of  the 
4  largeat  chains  would  have  declined,  and 
ttiera  would  hive  been  no  significant  increase 
In  the  market  share  held  bv  the  20  largest 
grocery  food  chains  of  1963. " 

Orar  the  period  1949-1964  a  decUning 
portion  of  total  nieri?prs  were  between  com- 
panies operatiiig  within  the  same  counties 
These  comparls<^>u«  also  reveal  that  over  the 
andra  period  194!)  1864  most  mergers.  me<is- 
urad  bjr  aaies  of  acquired  units,  were  partially 
or  wboUy  of  the  •marltet  eiteuslon"  variety. 
tljat  la.  they  were  ouuide  the  marketing 
*r«»  ot  the  acquiring  reuaier  Of  course,  all 
mergers  were  horizontal  in  the  purchase  of 
grocery  products,  and  therefore  contributed 
to  bacraaalng  concentration  !n  the  purchase 
«(  graeary  products 

l«t  ram  turn  next  to  a  cotislde  ration  of  how 
▼artouB  kinds  of  mergers  may  affect  com- 
petition. 

coMPrmrvB  sicroncANCz  of  Mcaczas 
Mergers  may  affect  oompelition  In  various 
ways.  Tbe  most  obvious  effect*  are  those 
flowing  from  the  merger  of  direct  compeu- 
tors  In  tlM  same  retail  market  The  precise 
oompetlUve  Impact  of  such  mergers  depends 
on  tlte  relative  size  and  financial  success 
Of  tbe  merging  ttrms.  the  structure  of  th- 
markat.  and  the  probable  future  structure 
of  tbe  Industry  As  expUined  earUer.  there 
are  powerful  forcea  working  toward  oonoen- 
traUon  quite  apart  from  mergers.  This  places 
^wclal  significance  on  any  merger  among 
tha  iargsst  competing  companies  in  a 
markat. 

^Ooartder  the  merger  in  1960  between  Von's 
Orocery  Co.  and  Shopping  Bag  Stores  in 
!'<*  Angelaa.  At  ftrst  bluah  this  merger  might 
not  seem  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  compe- 
tition. Market  concentraUon  In  Los  Angeles 
badno*  reached  high  leveU  prior  to  the 
merger  and  the  two  merging  companies  had 
combined  sales  of  only  about  0  percent  of 
tba  market. 

B»»t  eonskler  these  addlUonal  facte  Con- 
oentratloa  In  this  market  had  been  on  the 
Increase  for  orer  a  decade.  Between  1848  and 
1»5«  tbe  share  of  grocery  store  sales  held 
by  tlM  top  20  chains  roae  from  43  8  percent 
to  M.9  percent  Much  of  tbe  remainder  of 
tbe  market  was  held  by  amaU  petallers  ex- 
periencing a  high  attrition  rate  The  number 
of    single-store    grocery    retailers    fell    from 


5966  in  IWO  to  9B18  tn  tWl.  a  decUne  of 
150  par  yaar  Nor  has  this  high  mortality  rate 
fallen  since  1961  By  1966  tbe  number  of 
single-store  operators  had  fallen  by  another 
n$  companies  In  addition,  numerous  merg- 
ers Involving  small  chains  had  occurred  since 
1960 

It  Is  against  these  facts  that  we  must 
evaluate  the  probable  competitive  eflacta  of 
the  Von's-Shopping  Bag  merger.  In  1958 
Vans  had  sales  of  •94  million  and  8hf>p- 
plng  Bag  had  sales  of  »»o  6  million.  Both 
were  viable  competitors,  ranking  third  and 
«l.^th.  respecUvely.  Ln  the  Uoa  Angeles  mar- 
tf<  The  mender  made  it  the  second  largest 
chain  in  the  market. 

As  expUlried  alxjve.  conrentratlin  In  this 
market  wad  liKreasliig  quite  apart  from  this 
merger  The  economics  of  the  industry  made 
inevitable  the  demise  of  thousands  of  smaller 
r ompa.n:e8  and  IrrespecUve  of  this  partlcu- 
I.ir  merger,  concentration  seemed  destined 
to  Increase  In  a  word,  the  future  of  oompe- 
tlon  in  this  market  was  alrsiidy  Ln  doubt 

This  then  raises  ths  quasUon  of  how  the 
merver  act  should  be  applied  In  thu  setUng 
Remember,  this  ict  Is  ooucerned  with  arrest- 
ing monopoly  In  its  inotpi.-in-y.  not  with 
stopping  only  thuee  mergers  which  rsBUlt 
In  actu.vl  monopoly  Quite  cioarlv  the  Los 
Angeles  market  was  not  yet  sulBcieuUy  con- 
centrated to  warrjnt  an  Inference  of  mo- 
nopoly Bui  suppose  two  i>t  the  largest  and 
most  successful  factors  in  the  market  were 
permitted  to  merge?  Would  It  not  also  be 
equally  appropriate  to  permit  the  other  com- 
panlea  In  the  top  echelon  to  merge?  The 
problem  facing  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  courts  Is  to  decide  Just  where  the  line 
should  t>e  drawn. 

After  evaluaUng  this  merger  within  Its  In- 
dustrl.il  context,  tlie  Supreme  Coiu-t  con- 
cluded tliat  the  Vons-tihopplng  Biig  merger 
fell  within  the  inclpiency  range  as  deOned  by 
the  Celler-Kefsuver  Act.  Many  persons  may 
disagree  with  the  rule  of  Uw  enunciated  in 
this  cise  Sonu;  eooujnilsls  are  very  crltic.il 
of  the  decision  because  U»ey  argue  that  eco- 
nomii'  science  Is  not  exact  enough  to  tell  us 
the  precise  point  at  which  a  merger  crosses 
tlie  txirderllne  of  Incipient  monopoly.  I  agree 
But  It  Is  not  a  very  persuasive  argument  that 
no  line  auould  t>e  dr.iwn  or  that  it  be  drawn 
only  at  the  point  wtiere  a  consensus  of  econ- 
omisu  a*n-e«  it  should  be  drawn  I  fear  our 
ootnpttlU'.  e  -xys'.en.  wuuld  becunie  irreversibly 
oooceritrat«l  while  economists  continued  t<j 
deUite  the  issue  It  Is  my  own  view  that  when 
the  Vin  s-«hoppl'ig  Bag  merger  is  viewed 
against  Its  market  context,  the  Supreme 
Coort  8  ruilLig  Lb  atceptable  economics  as  well 
as  a  good  rule  of  law  Moreover,  industrial 
iusujry  argues  persuasively  that  to  err  on 
the  side  of  a  too  strict  antimerger  policy  Is 
preferable  to  the  reverse 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
derision  tn  Vons  raises  questions  concerning 
the  legality  of  all  horizontal  mergers.  On 
the  contrary,  both  prkr  to  and  since  the 
Vons  merger,  many  small  horizontal  mer- 
gers In  the  Los  Angeles  a%arket  have  gone 
unchallenged  by  the  antltruit  authorities 
because  tliey  do  not  faU  within  the  rule 
enunciated  In  Von  s. 

The  V  in's  decision,  of  ooiirae.  covers  only 
horizontal  mergers  in  the  sales  of  grocery 
products.  As  explained  sbo\e.  moat  mergers 
in  food  retailing  do  not  Involve  companies  op- 
erating wlttiin  the  same  inetrop<jUtan  area 
How  may  so-called  riarket  extension  mergers 
affect  competition'  Elsewhere  I  have  ex- 
plained the  geuer.il  crlu-rla  which  the  Com- 
mission has  applied  in  evaluating  such  merg- 
ers I  Mergi-r  Policy  Toward  Mergers  in  the 
Dairy  Industry.  '  sUfemeut  made  before  the 
21st  Annual  Midwestern  Milk  Marketing  Con- 
ference. Kellog  Center.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity April  27  1966  (  It  Is  Important  to 
note,  however,  that  market  extension  merg- 
ers in  food  retailing  not  only  may  affect  com. 
petition  In  the  sale  of  grocery  products,  but 
in   their  purchase  as  well    AU  such  mergers 
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contrlhute  to  Increased  concentration  In  tbe 
purchase  of  grocery  products  WWcb  grocery 
manufacturers  sen  tn  esMntl&Uy  national 
markela  It  Is  aadomatlc  that  K  large  trayers 
already  have  substantial  market  power  as 
discussed  stooTe.  furthar  merger -achleyedac- 
creUons  In  such  power  may  pose  serious  ques- 
tions under  the  Cfcller-KefauTBr  Act.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  market  extension  mergers 
may  have  only  a  mlnlacule  effect  on  concen- 
tration. 

ThU  then  raises  the  question  of  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn  between  legal  and 
Illegal  market  extension  mergers  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing  hiis 
concluded  as  follows  on  this  point: 

'It  is  our  conclusion  that  acquisitions  or 
mergers    by   the   largest    firms   In   any   con- 
centrated branch  of  the  food  industry,  which 
result  In  a  slgnlflcant  Increase  In  their  mar- 
ket  shares   or   the   geographic    extension   of 
their  markeU,  probably  will  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition  in  violation 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  In  this  connection,  we 
believe  accumulations  of  buying  power  have 
a  slgnlflcant  effect  on  the  competitive  process 
and  that  food  Arms  should  not  be  permitted 
tn  form  buying  groups  representing  a  greater 
sales   volume   than   a   single   flrm   would   be 
permitted  to  gain  by  merger  or  acquisition." 
rro   snroBCZMKNT    pouct 
The    Federal    Trade    Commission    recently 
spelled    out    tbe   criteria   which   it    used    In 
Identifying  mergers  in  the  food  distribution 
Industries  which  pose  a  threat  to  competi- 
tion    (Federal  Trade   Commission.   Knforce- 
ment  Policy  vHtti  Rttpect  to  Mergert  in  the 
food    DistTihutiOfi    Industries.     January    3. 
1967  1  The  Commlaalon  enunciated  this  pol- 
icy following  some  years   of  conUnued  sur- 
veillance orer  the  merger  movement  In  food 
retailing  and  after  It  had  challenged  acquisi- 
tions  m;ide  by  five  of  the  country's  largest 
food  retailers:   Kroger.  NaUonal  Tea.  Winn- 
Dlxle.  Grand  Union  and  Consolidated  Foods 
Litigation   has   been   terminated    In    all    but 
one  of  these  cates — that  Involving  the  Kroger 
Company. 

The  Commission  explained  that  "In  view 
of  [Its!  extensive  legal  activity  in  the  area 
of  food  retailing  and  the  probability  that 
market  forces  will  continue  to  create  an 
environment  corulucl\-e  to  mergers  In  the 
industry,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Com- 
mission spell  out  as  clearly  as  possible  tho.sc 
mergers  which  the  Commission's  experience 
and  knowledge  suggest  are  most  likely  to 
have  anticompetitive  consequences.  This  Is 
not  to  Imply  that  the  Commission  has  suf- 
ficient knowledge  or  foresight  to  draw  with 
precision  the  legal  boundaries  around  every 
pospectlve  merger  In  food  retailing.  Condi- 
tions Inevitably  change  with  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  other  hand,  business- 
men contemplating  mergers  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  particular  mergers  are  likely 
U^  b^  challenged  by  the  Commission  and 
perhaps,  be  forcibly  undone  after  years  of 
expersive  litigation  " 

The  Commission  then  set  forth  the  "cri- 
teria" which  It  used  to  Identify  mergers  which 
wrrrent  Immediate  Conunlsslon  action.  It  ex- 
plained that  In  the  future  It  would  focus 
particular  attention  on  mergers  of  companies 
with  sales  In  excess  of  $100  million.  It  added, 
however,  that  mergers  by  companies  wltli 
sales  of  $500  million  or  more  are  particularly 
significant.  Companies  of  this  alee,  alone. 
have  accounted  for  about  one-half  of  all 
retail  mergers  (measured  by  sales)  which 
occurred  alnce  1948.  It  explained  further 
that.  "Ths  record  in  the  one  litigated  case 
before  the  CX>mmisslon  Illustrated  that  the 
large  multimarket  character  of  firms  of  this 
aiae  may  give  them  substantial  advantages 
over  smaller  firms,  and  that  some  of  these 
advantages  are  entirely  unrelated  to  eco- 
nooiic  efficiency." 

The  Commission  ooncluded  that  whereas 
continued  ntergera  by  oompanles  with  sales 
In  excess  of  $500  million  "may  contribute  to 
further   concentration   of   buying   power.   In 
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addition  to  any  adverse  effect  that  they  may 
have  at  the  retail  selimg  level,  It  la  tmllkely 
that  the  prohibition  of  mergeiv  by  such 
comp>anle8  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
efficiency."  It  added,  "Inaofar  as  eoanaailee 
of  scale  require  fairly  large-scale  operations, 
the  goal  of  promoting  economic  efficiency 
might  be  better  achieved  by  channelling 
mergers  away  from  the  largest  firms  to  those 
whose  efficiency  would  be  enhanced  by  fur- 
ther growth." 

The  Commission  stated  therefore  that  fu- 
ture mergers  by  food  retailers  or  wholesalers 
with  combined  annual  food  store  sales  in 
excess  of  $500  million  "raise  sufficient  ques- 
tion regarding  their  legal  status  to  warrant 
attention  and  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mission under  the  statutes  administered 
by  It." 

With  respect  to  market  extension  mergers 
by  smaller  retailers  the  Commission  added, 
"In  the  Commission's  experience,  however. 
It  appears  that  market  extension  mergers 
Involving  ix>mpanles  with  combined  annual 
sales  of  less  than  $600  million  generally  do 
not  poae  a  serious  threat  to  competition  ex- 
cept when  they  Involve  some  competitive 
overlap."  The  (Commission  Indicated,  how- 
ever,  that  it  would  Investigate  all  but  very 
small  mergers  by  such  companies. 

In  order  to  implement  Its  program  "expe- 
ditiously and  uniformly,"  the  Oommlsslon 
stated  that  It  must  know  of  prospective  ac- 
quisitions In  advance  of  their  consumma- 
tion. Therefore.  "Every  food  retailer  and 
wholesaler  with  annual  sales  in  excess  of 
$100  mUllon  wUl  be  required  to  notify  the 
Commission  at  least  00  days  prior  to  the 
consummation  of  any  merger,  acquisition  or 
consolidation  Involving  any  food  retailer  or 
wholesaler." 

What  are  the  Implications  of  this  state- 
ment of  enforcement  policy?  Most  Impor- 
tant, It  spells  out  those  mergers  which.  In 
the  Commission's  view,  pose  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  to  competition  and  those  whlcb 
do  not.  It  Identifies  particularly  mergers  (of 
all  types)  made  by  the  cotm try's  largest 
food  chains  and  wholesalers.  This  covers 
roughly  the  10  largest  corporate  food  chains 
and  two  or  three  large  grocery  wholesalers. 
I  suspect  It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  these 
concerns  that  the  Osmmlsslon  takes  a  special 
Interest  In  their  mergers.  In  fact,  since  tbe 
Commission's  National  Tea  decision  In  Marcb 
1966,  there  has  been  practically  no  merger 
activity  by  these  concerns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission's  state- 
ment does  much  to  clarify  the  legal  status 
of  market  extension  mergers  among  retailers 
with  combined  sales  of  less  than  $600  mil. 
Hon.  To  date,  the  Commission  has  not  chal- 
lenged any  market  extension  mergers  by  com- 
panies with  sales  below  $600  million.  The 
Commission's  statement  Indicates  that  It  does 
not  believe  such  mergers  pose  a  serlotta  tbreat 
to  competition.  Of  coitrse,  horizontal  merg- 
ers between  Important  direct  competitors  In 
partictilar  cities,  even  If  they  Involve  com- 
panies with  sales  below  $600  million,  will 
continue  to  be  judged  by  the  standards  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  its  Van's  deci- 
sion. This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
the  Commission  Intends  to  concern  Itself 
with  very  small  mergers.  It  recognized  that 
"there  may  well  be  some  situations  where 
mergers  between  small  concerns  may  stimu- 
late and  enhance  competition  even  though 
their  immediate  effect  is  to  Increase  market 
concentration." 

In  conclusion,  then,  It  would  seem  that 
current  and  future  enforcement  policy  to- 
ward mergers  is  designed  to  channel  merger 
activity  away  from  the  very  largest  food 
retailers  and  wholesalers.  Not  only  will  tbls 
policy  contribute  to  tbe  maintenance  of  com- 
petition In  tbe  food  retailing  Industry,  par- 
ticularly In  the  purchase  of  grocery  products 
sold  in  national  markets,  but  Its  net  Impact 
should  also  be  to  promote  economic  efficiency 
by  channeling  mergers  toward  those  com- 


panies wblcb  do  not  yet  enjoy  all  the  econo- 
mies of  large  acale  procurement  and  distribu- 
tion. 


MORE  ON  OUR  VIETNAM  POIXY 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  in- 
teresting comments  on  the  mounting 
debate  concerning  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  may  be  found  in  the  column 
written  by  Walter  Lippmann  entitled 
"The  Honored  Dead,"  published  in  the 
May  4  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post;  the 
leading  editorial  entitled  "More  Troops, 
Less  Hope,"  published  in  the  May  4  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times;  and  two  articles 
likewise  fnMn  that  paper's  editorial 
page,  one  by  Tom  Wicker,  entitled  "Let's 
Finish  It  Up,"  and  the  other  by  Russell 
Baker,  entitled  "Obstacles  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  EMssent."  They  all  make  valu- 
able contributions  to  public  enlighten- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  Washington  Post,  May  4, 1967] 

Trx  Honoxb)  Dxad 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Is  It  really  a  good  Idea  to  use  the  ceremony 
of  giving  tbe  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  widow 
at  a  soldier  killed  In  battle  as  tbe  platform 
for  dealing  with  the  President's  crlUcs? 
The  President's  remarks  on  Tuesday  while 
conferring  the  Medal  posthumously  on  Ma- 
rine Sergeant  Connor  Intended  to  stamp 
upon  the  public  mind  the  notion  that  but 
for  the  dissenters.  Sergeant  Connor  would 
not  have  died. 

Tbe  President  should  realize  that  this  Is 
playing  It  rough,  that  to  degrade  debate  to 
this  level  Is  certainly  to  provoke  the  retort 
that  Sergeant  Connor  did  not  die  because 
Senator  Fulbrlght  and  Senator  Aiken  and 
the  Council  of  Churches  and  some  editors 
and  some  columnists  and  some  students  were 
against  the  President's  conduct  of  the  war. 
Sergeant  Connor  died  In  a  military  operation 
conducted  under  tbe  orders  of  President 
Johnson.  The  obvious  rebuttal  to  the  Presi- 
dent's tise  of  the  heroes  Is  that  If  Mr.  John- 
son had  remained  true  to  tbe  policy  on 
whlcb  he  was  elected,  If  he  had  followed  the 
advice  of  his  critics  to  negotiate  and  not  to 
escalate.  Sergeant  Connor  would  be  alive 
today. 

Let  ua  not  drag  the  honored  dead  Into 
the  domestic  debate.  Let  the  dead  rest  with 
honor  and  in  peace. 

The  President  baa  told  us  that  be  believes 
In  the  right  of  dissent  and  equally  in  the 
right  to  answer  the  dissent.  Has  any  sane 
person  ever  argued  that  the  President  had 
no  right  to  answer  his  critics? 

What  the  critics  want  above  all  are  candid 
answers  to  the  troublesome  questions.  What 
U  argued  by  some  and  is  felt  by  many  more 
U  that  Instead  of  answering  his  crIUcs,  the 
President  Is  evading  the  issues  by  stirring  up 
a  cloud  of  patriotic  emotion.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  dead  heroes  Is  a  flagrant  example 
of  this.  The  exploitation  of  General  West- 
moreland, who  as  a  representative  of  the 
troops  cannot  be  attacked.  Is  another  exam- 
ple. Tbe  President  himself  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  argue  the  Administration  case.  He 
merely  asserts  it  in  large,  hot,  question-beg- 
ging generalities. 

If  the  undeniable  right  to  answer  dissent 
Is  to  be  exercised  usefully  and  with  dignity, 
the  answer  must  be  addressed  to  the  best- 
Informed  and  moat  responsible  critics.  It  is 
of  course  a  temptation  to  Ignore  Senator  Pul- 
brlght  and  Senator  McGovern  and  Senator 
Aiken  and  tbe  staff  report  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  and  on  focus  attention 


upon  the  fringe,  upon  the  draft  card  burners 
and  the  flag  burners  and  the  beatniks  and 
their  posters.  General  Westmoreland  said  on 
his  return  to  Saigon  that  he  used  the  word 
"unpatriotic"  to  apply  to  those  who  burned 
the  flag.  The  General  shotild  learn  not  to  play 
with  matches  around  a  powder  keg. 

Nor  does  it  affect  the  real  Issue  of  the  de- 
bate that  Senator  Dlrksen  comes  out  of  the 
hospital  to  pledge  Republican  support  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  .  .  .  For  everyone  knows 
that  Senator  Dlrksen  wlU  do  everything  In 
his  power  to  prevent  Mr.  Johnson  from  being 
re-elected.  It  Is  most  probable  that  this  is 
all  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  hopes  for  from  the 
mounting  dissent  In  this  country. 

Indeed,  whatever  the  Republicans  may  be 
saying  now,  the  President  Is  now  on  a  course 
which  will  cause  the  Republican  Party  to 
present  Itself  as  an  alternative  to  another 
Johnson  Administration.  It  Is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  President  has  enlarged  the  war 
and  has  enlarged  his  war  alms  to  a  point 
where  he  can  no  longer  hold  the  confidence 
either  of  the  hawks  or  the  doves.  The  Presi- 
dent has  reached  a  point  as  Senator  Aiken 
has  Just  said,  when  "the  present  Administra- 
tion cannot  achieve  an  honorable  peace  In 
Vietnam." 

It  is  a  grievous  predicament  for  the  coun- 
try and  also  for  the  Democratic  Party.  But 
that  Is  where  the  President  has  brought  us. 
And  because  this  Is  a  country  where  there 
are  free  elections.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  that 
tbe  Republican  candidate  will  take  a  me-too 
stand,  that  he  wUl  insist  that  he  is  more 
Johnsonian  than  Mr.  Johnson  himself;  to 
imagine  that  the  Republican  candidate  will 
not  take  advantage  of  the  present  fact  that 
he  is  the  alternative  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

tProm  the  New  Ywk  Times,  May  4,  1967] 
MorA  Thoops,  Lxss  Hofi 

President  Johnson  Is  now  facing  another 
of  the  fateful  decisions  he  has  bad  to  make 
on  the  Vietnamese  war.  Within  the  next  few 
weeks  he  will  have  to  determine  whether  a 
huge  quantitative  increase  in  the  American 
exi>edltlonary  force  to  Vietnam  is  necessary 
to  win  the  all-out  military  vicUa^y  that  is 
now  app>arently  the  Administration's  goal. 
The  alternative  method  Is  to  continue  to 
wage  the  "war  of  attrition"  by  the  relatively 
slow  and  gradual  method  of  escalation  pur- 
sued during  the  last  two  years. 

Although  he  said  yesterday  that  be  is 
making  no  recommendation  "at  this  time,"  a 
decision  Is  being  forced  upon  the  President 
by  the  Inability  of  American  forces  In  Viet- 
nam at  their  present  level  of  strength  either 
to  Induce  Hanoi  to  negoUate  or  to  defeat  the 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops.  This 
has  led  to  a  public  airing  of  what  has  long 
been  an  open  secret — the  Pentagon  and  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  have  argued  that  between 
550,000  and  600,000  American  troops  would 
be  needed  to  achieve  military  victory. 

On  his  visit  to  tbe  Umted  States  General 
Westmoreland  put  the  problem  clearly  In  bis 
speeches.  During  the  period  from  Marcb 
1965,  when  serious  escalation  of  tbe  war  be- 
gan, "over-all  enemy  strength  has  nearly 
doubled."  The  bombing  of  the  North  has  not 
served  to  reduce  Infiltration  or  to  weaken 
Hanoi's  will  to  fight.  It  should  be  noted  In 
passing  that  It  takes  a  considerable  stretch 
of  credulity  to  find  a  relaUonshlp  between 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
expressions  of  dissent  in  the  United  States 
over  the  Administration's  policies  on  Viet- 
nam. The  enemy  Is  evidently  not  sitting  back 
and  waiting  for  the  United  States  to  quit. 

The  domestic  and  International  politics 
that  have  been  acting  to  restrain  President 
Johnson  make  the  need  for  a  decision  as  awk- 
ward as  It  could  possibly  be.  If  tbe  American 
forces  are  to  be  raised  to  560,000  or  more — 
and  this  Is  a  strong  probability — the  proceas 
would  be  concluded  in  the  summer  of  1968. 
This  Is  when  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
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p*rtlaa  vUl  be  holdlAg  thtir  nomtOAtlcg  coa- 
vwnUoos  lor  tix»  PrMldentUl  alaetloaa  In 
NoT«inl>er. 

1h»  affort  or  eacalcUoa  vould  WMksa 
Anaricmn  ubintj  to  iseM  *  bocuie  Uire*t 
olaavbar*  unloaa  tb«r«  U  *t  leaat  ptirtua 
moblUsatloii.  Tb«  azu-s  Oiiuiclbl  and  eco- 
Qoaolfi  drmln  would  b«  enarmous.  Ail  this  la 
wlttaout  counung  Uia  greaUy  eniianood  dan- 
ger of  «  "wldar  war  •  PollUoally.  paychoiogl- 
caUj  aud  emotlooaHy  a  much  greater  oom- 
nUtoMnt  la  Vletoam  would  mean  that  there 
could  be  no  turning  back  abort  of  a  reeuJt 
tbat  might  be  aocounted  a  victory 

The  Ideological  factor*— which  were  never 
■o  simple  and  clear  as  President  Johnaon  and 
Secretary  Ruak  make  them  out  to  be — are 
eren  now  taking  second  piace.  The  military 
factora  wlU  become  paramount  If  President 
■Tohnaon  makaa  the  fateful  decJstou  to  throw 
onto  tha  scalea  of  the  Vietnam  war  the  over- 
powering atrength  that  the  Doited  State* 
can  muatar. 

Tet  diplomacy  has  not  played  lu  laat  card. 
No  one  can  say  with  assurance  that  tt  U  too 
laU  for  a  nagoUated  peace.  If  Preeldent 
Jotmaon^i  bealUUon  In  going  ahead  means 
that  b*  is  aiao  weighing  the  poaalhiiity  of 
teetlng  Hanors  sincerity  In  entertng  into 
peace  talka  provided  tha  bombing  of  North 
VUtcaa  were  stopped  uncoodiaonally.  there 
la  atUi  hope  tor  an  end  to  the  war  without 
death  and  destruction  on  a  vaatly  increaaed 
««ala.  A  new  and  great  eacalaUon  would  have 
tha  claaalc  eflect  of  croaaing  the  Eublcon 
Tha  die  would  be  caat. 

(rrom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  4.  l»«7l 
tM  TMM  MaTSov:   "LrTs  mnsH  It  Ut" 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
^BJLABgLriaA.  May  3 —A  brlght-eved 
yoangsfter  wearing  the  school  sweater  of  the 
Epiacopal  Academy  raised  hts  hand  for  reoog- 
niOaa  thia  momlnn.  then  put  a  claasroorrv 
▼IMtor  equarely  on  the  spot  with  this  quea- 
tkm: 

•re   we  winning   or   losing   in    Vlet- 


The  jonthf  ul  questioner,  like  moct  Amerl- 
can*,  wanted  a  straight  answer  Pick  a  man 
at  random  today— your  next  cab  driver,  or 
aotneone  sitting  beside  you  at  the  drug  store 
c<"™*fr— fcPd  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about 
tba  VJetnameee  war  The  chances  are  good 
that  be  will  reply 

WHT    DON'T    W« 

T  dont  see  why  we  dont  get  in  there 
and  Sniah  it  up  " 

And  be  may  add  Everybody  knows  were 
atron«  enough  to  do  it  in  a  month  or  two  • 
ThU  la  a  shortiiand  expreaslon  ot  the  con- 
▼cnUocal  American  wisdom  that  ware  are  to 
ba  won.  power  U  to  be  need,  let's  dont  horse 
MOMlMl.  If  It's  worth  flghting  Ifs  worth  wln- 
ainf.  But  It  overlook*  the  baffling  oomplex- 
lUea  of  a  war  where  power  baa  Ite  llmlu. 
wbara  pcwar  often  cannot  even  be  brought  to 
baar:  of  a  search  for  an  elusive  peace  the 
atoapa  of  wiiich  no  one  can  define:  of  an  un- 
certain naUonal  Intereat  the  AdmlntetraUon 
ouuiot  make  IndUputably  clear:  of  an  am- 
blcwoua  moral  and  political  poeltlon  tiiat  has 
Vfo^\>cmil  the  moat  profound  and  dangeroua 
dlTlalona  within  American  society. 
WT!  wn.L  ntrvuL 
What  la  wtnnlng  and  what  Is  loelng'  Kven 
Oeneial  Westmoreland  could  only  tell  us  that 
In  the  end  we  will  "prevail  " 

The  American  role  In  the  current  effort 
**>  ^«^^*»«  »  world-wide  treaty  banning  the 
proUftratlon  of  nuclear  weaF>ons  Is  another 
CKampla  of  the  world's  pervaalve  complexity. 
What  ta  good  about  this  effort  Jj.  flrst,  that 
such  a  tr«aty  probably  would  have  aome  re- 
atialiiUig  effect  on  thoee  nations  that  might 
develop  the  financial  and  sctentlflc  ahOltj. 
2«  acme  military  or  political  reaaon.  to 
btmdnncJear  weapons  Wotably  theae  nations 
•*»  iBdla.  Japan.  Wert  Germany.  Italy  and 
P«rbap*  the  United  Arab  RepubUc. 


Second,   since    the    treaty   would   have   to 
real  upon  the  agreement  of  the  two  nuclear 

glanu.  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  repj-aaant  aooM  development 
of  confidence,  each  In  the  other,  a  step  to- 
ward more  harmonious  relation*,  perhaps 
even  a  gesture  In  the  dlrecUon  of  their  mu- 
tual disarmament 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  classifies 
Prance  and  Britain  as  nuclear  powers,  when 
In  fact  they  are  at  best  only  marginally  so 
and  thus  It  buUda  a  formal  division  Into  a 
Europe  which,  tn  oUier  ways,  la  seeking  a 
greater  unity  It  could  destroy  or  at  least 
weaken  Euratom.  one  manifestation  of  Eu- 
ropean unity.  :t  breeds  suspicion  and  re- 
sentment of  diacrlmlnatory  treatment,  par- 
Umlarly  In  Germany,  where  these  can  be 
ieaat  afforded  It  takee  no  weapons  from 
anyone  who  baa  them  It  evokes  fears  of  a 
Soviet-American  ■'deal"  to  manage  the  world 
I'  **ka  India,  for  inatance.  to  forgo  nuclear 
armamenta  even  though  Its  giant  neighbor. 
China,  has  them — and  at  a  time  when  both 
sponaors  of  the  treaty  label  China  as  aggres- 
sive and  dangerous. 

The  latter  point  could  even  cause  trouble 
In  the  United  States,  where  nonproliferatlon 
Is  a  popular  cauae  Before  acceding  to  the 
treaty  India  Is  certain  to  demand  a  kind  of 
security  guarantee  from  one  or  both  of  the 
nuclear  giants  that  the  Seuaie  is  now  weary 
of  supporting  A  treaty  agreed  to  only  at  the 
price  of  a  strong  American  gu.\nintee  of  In- 
dian security  agalnat  China  would  have  hard 
going  In  the  Senate,  where  many  members 
.tre  convinced  that  the  nation  already  la 
"overextended"  In  Its  oommltmente 

MAN  S    rwOLISH     WATS 

So  even  an  Idea  as  worthy  as  resulcllng 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  turns  out  In 
thu  world  of  men  to  be  full  of  human  trou- 
bles -Old  now  la  earth,  and  none  may  count 
her  days."  the  Academy  boys  sang  in  their 
clear  voicee.  at  morning  chapel  service,  "yet 
thou,  her  child,  whose  head  la  crowned  with 
name  sUll  wilt  not  hear  thine  Inner  God 
proclaim,  Turn  back,  oh  man.  foreewear  thy 
foolish  ways.' 

It  wUl  probably  uke  a  lltUe  longer  for 
that  day  to  come  than  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  But  only  then,  as  the  hymn 
proclaimed.  "Earth  shall  be  fair,  and  all  her 
folk  be  one  "  In  the  me.mtlme.  It  will  not  be 
eaay  to  get  in  there  and  flolah  up  anything. 

(From  the  New  York  "nme*.  May  4.  i»67) 
OBBzavxB     OasTAcija    to    a    Dii>a«t!«nt    or 
DiaoxNT 
I  By  Russell  Baker) 
Washington,  May  3  —Why  haa  the  John- 
son Administration  been  so  tardy  In  polnUng 
out  that  dls*ent  about   the  Vietnameee  war 
haa  been  helping  the  enemyc     The  Prealdent 
should  have  warned  dlaaeuters  at>out  this  two 
years  ago  when  he  first  went  into  Vietnam  In 
a  big  way 

Now  suddenly,  many  persons  who  have 
been  bilthely  dlasenung  away  for  the  paat  two 
years  are  advised  that  they  have  been  heiplng 
the  enemy  all  along.  Tlie  danger  here  U  that 
one  of  tiieae  days  Senator  Joseph  K  UcSena- 
tor  of  Wisconaln  will  have  theae  dLsaenters 
before  his  committee  demanding  to  know 
why  they  couimltted  two  years  of  treaaon  by 
balplng  the  enemy  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Vietnameae  war. 

M'SKMATOalBM    IS    OCT 

The  Preeldent.  who  Is  as  eager  as  the  next 
man  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  McSenatorlam, 
haa  aaked  his  staff  for  Ideas  that  might  help 
prerent  a  recurrence  TTie  moet  interesting 
reply  ao  far  Is  a  propoeal  that  he  eetabllsh  a 
Department  of  Dissent  ( 'Tt  should  be  housed 
In  a  one-Blded  bolldlng  to  be  called  the 
Unagon,"  -  the  propoeal  paper  aaggerte  ) 

The  Dissent  Dei)artment's  Job  would  be  to 
Issne  Federal  dlaaent  permit*  designed  to  pre- 
vent todays  act  of  reeponslble  criticism  from 
becoming  tomorrow's  unpatriotic  deed.     Let 
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ua  aaaume,  for  example,  that  the  Preeldent 
haa  Juat  oommittad  another  hundred  thou- 
sand men  to  the  Vietnameee  war  and  John 
Doe  thinks  thla  la  a  grave  mistake. 

Under  preaent  procedurea  It  might  prove 
very  rUky  to  say  ao.  Two  years  henoe,  the 
crttldam  might  be  Interpreted  as  proof  that 
Doe  has  given  help  to  the  enemy  by  fruatrat- 
Ing  formation  of  a  aolkt  war  front  at  home. 
With  a  Dlaaent  Department  operating  proper- 
ly, however,  such  dangers  could  be  eUml- 
nated. 

The  person  who  wanted  to  criticize  the  lat- 
eat  eecalation  would  simply  apply  for  a  dis- 
sent permit. 

If  granted.  It  would  state  explicitly  that 
"the  disaent  of  John  Doe  in  the  matter  of  the 
landing  of  the  flrat  hundred  tbouaand  U.8 
Army  troops  in  Vietnam  has  been  certified 
nontreaaonous  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  following  the 
date  stamped  hereon,  and  such  disaent  as 
shall  be  committed  wltliin  that  Ume  shall 
not  be  Interpreted  by  future  admlnlatraUons. 
future  generaUona  or  future  McSenators  as 
Just  cause  for  ruining  the  holder  of  this  Fed- 
eral permit." 

Surely  thla  la  no  more  protection  than 
the  Government  owes  a  cltlxenry  from  which 
It  expects  eternal  vigilance  By  limiting  au- 
thorized dlaaent  to  a  sixty-day  term,  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  the  citizen  to  speak  out 
while  the  public  Issue  la  warm,  yet  retains 
the  right  to  re-declde  what  dlasent  la  and  Is 
not  treaaonous  after  a  two-month  testing 
period. 

Sensible  though  thla  propoeal  seema  on  the 
surface,  there  are  equally  sensible  objecUons 
to  It.  Some  Cabinet  oCDclala  argue,  for  exam- 
ple, that  certifying  todaya  dlasent  aa  non- 
treasonous  today  might  seriously  weaken  the 
Government's  ability  to  fight  the  Vietnamese 
war  five  years  from  now. 

"After  all."  as  one  Cabinet  officer  puts  It 
privately.  "If  we  don't  have  the  dissenters  to 
blame  for  prolonging  the  war,  the  voters  are 
going  to  start  blaoUng  us,  and  we  cant 
very  well  go  on  flghting  the  war  If  were  de- 
elected  five  years  from  now." 

The  RepubUcans  also  dlalike  the  Idea  of  a 
Disaent  Department.  Tlila  la  because  they 
fear  that  to  get  dissent  permits  for  the  1B«8 
campaign,  they  would  have  to  let  Prealdent 
Johnson  compoee  their  platform  and  cam- 
paign rhetoric. 

Prealdent  Joiinson  also  dialikea.  quite  nat- 
urally, the  idea  of  going  down  In  history  as 
the  President  who  required  Americans  to  get 
a  Ucenae  to  criticize  the  Government.  The 
President.  It  can  be  reliably  reported,  would 
much  prefer  Americans  to  perceive,  without 
Federal  assistance,  that  there  is  nothing  In 
the  present  Government  that  needs  crltlclam. 

NEW   BPECCBB   V^CDXD 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  formation  of  a 
Dlaaent  Department,  however.  Is  the  dlfflcriltv 
in  developing  the  new  personnel  required  to 
make  it  work  efficiently.  Studies  show  con- 
clusively that  such  an  agency,  under  the 
preaent  genus  of  Federal  civil  servants, 
might  take  up  to  ten  years  to  approve  and 
iaaue  a  dissent  permit  applied  for  this  week- 
end. 

Thla  Is  because  at  present  no  civil  servant 
can  be  found  willing  to  put  his  head  on  the 
block  by  depriving  tomorrow's  politicians  of 
the  right  to  declare  today's  opinions  unpa- 
triotic tomorrow  This  means  that,  until  a 
new  strain  of  civil  servant  can  be  developed. 
all  dissent  applications  would  have  to  be  for- 
warded for  processing  at  the  White  House. 

And  that,  of  course,  would  leave  us  exactly 
Where  we  are  right  now. 
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LAWRENCE  WELK'S  ORCHESTRA  TO 
SALUTE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
KENTUCKY  ON  MAY  6 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  on  March  2,  I  noted  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  celebrates 


this  year  its  175th  anniversary.  Many 
programs  have  been  established  to  com- 
memorate Kentucky's  entry  Into  the  Un- 
ion as  the  15th  State.  On  the  evening 
of  May  6.  the  orchestra  of  Lawrence  Welk 
will  salute  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
Lucky.  I  am  sure  that  It  will  be  an  inter- 
; 'ling  pixjgram. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SENA- 
TOR LONG  OP  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  make  a  statement  on 
personal  privilege  which  is  of  Interest 
to  the  members  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. I  would  Uke  to  ask  that  the  members 
of  that  committee  be  alerted  that  I  in- 
tend to  make  the  statement  so  that, 
hopefully,  they  will  be  present. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  tJtie  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"Hie  tisslstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smathers  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


DUE  RECOGNITION  FOR  POP 
WARNER  JUNIOR  LBAOUE  FOOT- 
BALL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  was  pleased  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Pennsyl-vanla  [Mr.  Btx)Tr]  in  support  of  a 
Federal  charter  in  recognition  of  the 
service  to  American  youth  rendered  by 
Pop  Warner  Junior  League  football. 
Taking  their  Inspiration  from  the  deep 
interest  in  football  which  was  the  full 
lifetime  preoccupation  of  Glenn  Soobie 
"Pop"  Warner,  the  football  leagues  which 
bear  his  name  now  boast  600,000  par- 
ticipants In  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Pop  Warner  is  a  legend  in  American 
football.  He  is  a  particular  legend  in  the 
State  of  California,  where  be  was  the 
head  football  cocK:h  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity from  1924  to  1932.  He  produced 
three  Rose  Bowl  teams,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  football  Immortals,  including  the 
great  Ernie  Nevers,  who  is  still  remem- 
bered as  an  alltime  all-America  full- 
back. I  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
at  Stanford,  the  famous  Warner  system 
came  into  full  maturity.  It  was  Pop 
Warner  who  introduced  the  single  and 
double  wing  formations  and  such  other 
innovations  as  the  unbalanced  line  and 
the  screen  pass  that  are  now  everyday 
features  of  American  footbalL 

In  the  days  that  Pop  Warner  was  at 
Stanford,  his  chief  rival  was  another 
great  American  coach,  Howard  Jones,  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 
In  those  days.  I  was  an  undergraduate  at 
use,  and  remember  full  well  the  titanic 
contests  between  Jones'  famous  "thun- 
dering herds"  and  the  celebrated  Warner 
teams.  Unquestionably,  Pop  Warner  and 
Howard  Jones  were  preeminent,  and 
their  rivalry  brought  Pacific  coast  foot- 
ball to  the  fore.  In  those  days,  as  now.  It 


was  tiie  dream  of  every  football  coach  to 
meet  and  try  to  overcome  the  Pacific 
Coast  League  in  the  annual  football 
classic  at  the  Rose  Bowl,  whose  continu- 
ing reputation  originated  with  the  great 
football  players  and  coaches  of  the  1920's. 
Recently,  Pop  Warner  was  voted  "Coach 
of  AU  the  Years." 

It  is  altogether  proper  that  we  honor 
him  through  the  continuing  activities  of 
the  football  leagues  which  bear  his  name. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  my  colleagues.  Rep- 
resentatives Don  H.  Clausen  and  Ed 
BoTBAL,  of  California,  have  submitted 
similar  bills.  I  believe  that  all  States  in 
the  Nation,  including  my  own,  will  want 
to  join  in  this  act  of  tribute. 


THE   AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY— EAST- 
WEST   TRADE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
week  the  American  Assembly,  an  aflaiiate 
of  Columbia  University  dedicated  to  the 
discussion  and  refinement  of  major  na- 
tional policies,  Issued  a  report,  "The 
United  States  and  Eastern  Europe," 
wliich  I  strongly  recommend  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 

The  report  is  important  because  it 
lends  the  prestige  of  the  American  As- 
sembly in  support  of  policies  which  are 
imder  attack  in  this  country  today  by 
many  orgtuiizatlons  and  individuals  who 
find  It  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
United  States  can  advocate  building 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe  while  we  are 
fWhting  Communists  in  Vietnam.  But 
these  policies  are  not  inconsistent — we 
fight  where  necessary  and  propose  to  use 
our  resources  to  improve  relations  with 
Eastern  Europe  via  every  possible  chan- 
nel, when  possible,  and  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Tbe  report  upholds  this  position. 

Of  particular  importance  are  the  as- 
sembly's proposals  with  respect  to  East- 
West  trade.  He  recommends  that: 

First.  Congress  should  eliminate  all 
legislative  and  procedural  controls  over 
trade  in  nonstrateglc  items  with  Eastern 
Europe  more  restrictive  than  those  of  our 
allies,  so  that  trade  relations  may  become 
normal. 

Second.  American  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe  in  nonstrategic  items  should  re- 
main primarily  the  responsibility  of 
American  baslnessmen.  Credit  should 
follow  the  customary  commercial  pat- 
terns of  trade,  with  Government  guar- 
antees when  appropriate. 

Third.  The  Congress  should  provide 
the  Presklent  with  the  authority  to  ex- 
tend nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  im- 
ports from  any  Eastern  European  state 
-when  be  determines  such  a  st^  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

Fourth.  With  our  Western  European 
allies,  ■we  should  encourage  the  active 
participation  of  the  Eastern  European 
states  in  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  in 
international  institutions,  such  as  OECD, 
GATT,  and  the  aid  consortia  of  the 
World  Bank. 

These  proposals  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
these  proposals  as  well  as  the  report 
their  closest  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of   the  31st  American   Assembly, 


April  27-30,  1967.  including  the  list  of 
the  participants,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarics. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
sober  and  well-reasoned  address  of 
Averell  Harriman  on  the  background  and 
justification  for  current  U.S.  policies  to- 
ward East«-n  Europe  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  tiiis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  United  States  and  Sastesn  Eubope 

(Report    of    the    81st    American    Assembly, 

April  27-30,  1967) 

FSETACE 

The  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe  was 
the  subject  of  the-  Thlrty-flrst  American 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Arden  House,  on 
the  Harriman  (N.Y.)  campus  of  Columbia 
University,  April  27-30,  1967.  Persons  promi- 
nent In  business,  education,  government, 
commiinlcatlons,  labor,  agriculture  and  the 
clerical,  legal  and  military  professions- — 
numbering  71  in  all — discussed  In  depth.  In 
small  groups,  the  Important  social,  political, 
and  economic  Issues  between  the  United 
States  and  the  "Iron  curtain"  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe:  Poland,  East  Germany, 
Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Romania,  and  Albania.  At  the  end  of 
their  discussions  the  participants  met  In 
plenary  session  to  review,  and  approve,  the 
report  which  follows  on  these  pages. 

A  background  volume  for  the  discussions 
was  prepared  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  r^ofessor  Robert  P.  Byrnes  of  Indiana 
University,  with  chapters  and  authors  as 
follows; 

1.  The  Land  and  Peoples  in  History — 
Stephen  D.  Kertesz,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

2.  Internal  Politics  and  Political  Change  in 
Eastern  Europe — Alvin  Z.  Rubensteln,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 

3.  Economic  Modernization — Nicolas  Spul- 
ber.  Indiana  University 

4.  Social  Forces  and  Cultural  Changes — 
R.  V.  Burks,  Wayne  State  Unlvei«lty 

5.  Eastern  Europe  in  the  Communist 
World — Kurt  L.  London,  The  George  'Wash- 
ington University 

6.  £wrope.  East  and  West — John  C.  Camp- 
bell, Council  on  Foreign  Relations 

7.  American  Opportunities  and  XHlrmmas^ 
Robert  P.  Byrnes 

Regional  Assemblies  on  this  subject,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  above  named  chapters  and 
of  American  Assembly  conference  techniques, 
■will  meet  across  the  nation  •with  the  ooopjera- 
tlon  of  other  educational  Institutions;  and  If 
It  seems  feasible  an  Eastern  Eiiropean- 
Amerlcan  Assembly  will  be  held  somewhere 
In  Europe. 

The  report  which  follows  reflects  the  col- 
lective view  of  the  participants  In  their 
private,  not  ihelr  official,  capacities.  The 
American  Assembly  Itself,  a  non-partisan 
educational  organization,  takes  no  position 
on  matters  It  presents  for  jrubllc  discussion; 
and  The  Pord  Poundatlon,  which  generously 
provided  siqjport  for  the  Thlrty-flrst  Ameri- 
can Assembly  program,  similarly  takes  no  of- 
ficial ijosltlon  on  the  opinions  contained 
herein. 

Cliftokd  C.  Nelson, 
President,  the  American  Assembly. 

FINAL   EEPOBT    OF   THE   TJURTT -TJBBT   AMXKICAN 
ASSEMBLT 

(At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Thirty-first  American  As- 
sembly on  The  United  States  and  Eastern 
Europe  reviewed  as  a  group  the  following 
statement.  The  statement  repreeent«  gen- 
eral agreement;  however  no  one  was  asked 
to  sign  It.  and  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
every  i>artlclpant  necessarily  subecrlbes  to 
every  recommendation.) 
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Kaatem  Europe  continues  to  be  highly  im- 
portant to  the  United  Statea  Thin  region. 
long  Identified  with  the  main  current*  of 
Weatem  hlatory.  haa  contributed  as  well  to 
our  own  national  development  The  changes 
In  Eaatem  Europe  over  the  past  decade  afford 
opportunities  to  the  United  Statee.  In  con- 
cert with  Western  Europe,  to  devise  pollclea 
which  promote  the  aspLratlons  of  the  East 
European  peoples,  and  contribute  to  Inter- 
national order  The  policies  now  required 
must  have  the  wisdom,  understanding,  and 
support  of  the  American  people 

Clcwly  the  future  of  the  countries  of 
EMt«m  Europe  should  be  determined  by  the 
peoples  of  those  countries  themselves  United 
8t*t««  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  must 
»l«o  take  Into  account  the  character  and 
tone  of  relations  between  the  United  Statee 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  China.  This  pol- 
icy wUl  alao  be  affected  by  developments  in 
other  parta  of  the  world,  such  as  Southeast 
Aala.  and  by  other  issues  which  require 
American  attention  and  reaourcee  There  U 
no  incoTuiitency  of  purpose  in  uorking  for 
iinprovett  relations  wttfi  Eastern  Europe  and 
tile  Soviet  Union  at  the  lame  time  as  we 
oppose  communist  aggression  in  Viet  Nam 
arwl  ottier  parts  of  the  world  Both  policies 
are  irutruments  designed  to  promote  peace 
and  freedom. 

The  core  of  American  policy  must  remain 
the  maintenance  of  national  security,  po- 
Utlcal  vitality,  and  a  readiness  to  use  our 
reeourcee  with  skill  and  resolution  for  the 
establlahment  of  world  order  We  must  re- 
member that  the  progress  of  some  of  the 
•*•*«•  ot  Eastern  Europe  toward  national 
Independence  has  been  Influenced  by  Ameri- 
can strength  and  policy,  the  exUtence  of 
Inatltutlons  such  as  NATO  and  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  the  Arm  Western 
position  In  West  Berlin 

The  diversities  among  Eastern  European 
countries,  both  in  -.heir  domestic  and  In'-er- 
naUonal  affairs,  suggeat  that  there  Is  no 
•Ingle  or  simple  policy  for  us  or  for  them 

While  continuing  to  pursue  our  active 
interest  and  role  In  Eastern  Europe  the 
United  States  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
t?ie  peoples  of  Western  Europe  are  closer  m 
culture  and  in  space  than  we  to  the  peoples 
Of  tastem  Europe  and  will  play  a  leading  role 
in  relations  with  that  area 

The  revival  of  national  feeling  progress  at 
varied  levels  and  varied  rates  of  speed  toward 
grs»ter  autonomy  and  liberalization,  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  a  revitalized  West. 
and  the  pressures  created  by  economic  growth 
and  resiUtant  technological  needs— all  pro- 
vide the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
the  opportunity  to  assist  the  peoples  of  East- 
em  Curope  toward  a  freer  and  more  produc- 
tive life.  We  should  develop  the  means  to  pur- 
sue this  opportunity  in  closer  consultation 
iDith.  Western  Europe,  both  within  and  out- 
side NATO,  than  Is  the  case  at  present 

The  experience  of  Yugoslavia  In  the  past 
two  decades  has  Illustrated  both  the  possible 
political  and  economic  evolution  on  the  part 
of  an  Eastern  European  communist  state  and 
the  mutual  advantages  flowing  from  normal 
and  cooperaUve  relations  between  such  a 
state  and  those  of  the  Western  World 
American  attitudes  and  policies  which  have 
contributed  to  such  trends  continue  t<3  be 
relevmnt  to  developments  in  Eastern  Europe 
In  formulating  long  range  objectives  we 
should  take  into  account  the  forces  contrib- 
uting to  change  in  the  countries  of  Eastern 
tUTope: 

a.  the  move  of  these  peoples  toward  na- 
tional independence  and  responsive  self-gov- 
ernment, and  their  desire  for  the  beneflts  of 
modernization,  with  the  future  character  and 
form  of  each  peoples  political  and  social  sys- 
tem expressing  its  own  Individuality; 

b.  their  desire  to  restore  the  traditional 
friendships    between    Eastern    Europe    and 
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Western  Europe  so  that  the  peoples  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  may  play  a  more  Important  and 
constructive  role  in  world  aff.ilrs 

Arnerican  policy  should  be  so  formulated 
and  administered  as  to  assist  the  spread  ot 
these  changes  in  the  commwiut  world 

We  seek  evolution,  not  revolution  There- 
fore, the  manner  and  style  In  which  we  ex- 
ecute our  policies  and  seek  these  great  goals 
are  almost  as  Important  as  the  policies  them- 
selves 

In  pursuing  these  objectives  during  the 
period  of  uncertainty,  any  policy,  even  a 
policy  of  doing  nothing,  is  fraught  with  dan- 
gers The  proposals  which  follow  are  made 
with  the  undeitandtng  that  no  one  can 
anticipate  the  future  confidently  and  that 
a<.-cidfnts  and  the  efforts  of  other,  may 
thwart  our  best  designs  Frustrations  might 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  communist 
regimes,  complexities  of  the  German  Issue. 
the  powerful  Soviet  position  In  Eastern 
Oermt-ny.  and  the  reluctance  of  the  S<jvlet 
Union  and  the  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe  to 
pe -mlt  fundamental  change 

While  It  may  be  argued  that  st.me  of  these 
proposals  could  have  the  effect  of  solidifying 
coinmunUt  rule,  rather  than  encoumglng 
forces  which  will  relax  and  mcxllfy  the  sys- 
tem, the  evidence  of  the  lajn  ten  years  sup- 
ports the  latter  Judgment  Finally,  our  pol- 
icies. Indeed  any  policies  one  could  propose 
for  this  area,  assume  that  the  American  peo- 
ple win  have  the  good  sense  and  pwtlence  to 
support  the  East  Europeans  In  a  process 
which  will  InevlUbly   last  a  long  time 

paoPosAu 

1  The  United  States  should  malnuin  and 
strengthen  its  relatlonslups  with  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe,  build  common  Interests 
with  them,  and  encourage  them  to  resume  a 
responsible  role  In  world  affairs  National 
Independence  for  these  countries  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  policies  of  Interdependence 
which  are  fundamental  l<)  the  st.lutlon  of  In- 
ternational prr>blems 

a  Our  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  taken  fully  InU)  account  In  shap- 
ing our  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  While 
searching  for  a  stable  European  settlement, 
we  should  at  the  s.ime  time  stme  to  reduce 
tensions  In  Europe  so  as  u>  decrease  the  dan- 
gers of  »-ar  We  should  seek  to  prevent  a  new 
race  for  antl-balUstlc  missile  defenses,  press 
for  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty,  and  seek  other 
means  of  arms  control  Under  existing  condi- 
tions, such  far-reaching  approaches  as  neu- 
tralization cf  Germany  or  the  esUvbllshment 
of  atom-free  zones  in  Europe,  would  not  con- 
tribute to  a  satisfactory  European  settle- 
ment 

3  Germany  and  German  reunification  re- 
main central  to  our  policy  for  Europe 

a  We  should  Increase  our  level  of  Interest 
and  concern  with  Germany  and  with  Europe 
We  should  ensure  that  West  Germany  re- 
mains confident  of  the  continued  support 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  for  the 
unification  of  Germany 

b  Our  policy  suggestions  do  not  Include 
East  Germany,  the  situation  of  which  Is 
different  from  that  of  the  Eastern  European 
sutea  There  seems  to  be  no  Immediate  pros- 
pect for  a  plebiscite  within  Eastern  Germany 
regarding  reunification  of  Germany,  but  the 
desire  ;   r  national  unity  persists 

c  We  should,  with  the  Federal  Republic 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  as 
the  boundary  between  Poland  and  a  reunited 
Germany  when  the  communist  p<;wers  are 
prepared  to  withdraw  from  the  Elbe 

d  We  welcome  Western  Germany  econom- 
ic and  diplomatic  agreements  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe 

4  The  United  Statea  welcomes  the  re- 
establlshment  of  closer  relations  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  and  the  expan- 
sion of  West  European  cultural  and  tech- 
nological contacts.  The  changing  situation 
In  Eastern  Europe  affords  new  opportunities 


for  mutually  beneficial  economic  relaUons 
especially  trade. 

a  Congress  should  eliminate  all  legislative 
and  procedural  controls  over  trade  in  non- 
strategic  items  with  Eastern  Europe  more 
restrictive  than  those  of  our  allies,  so  that 
trade   relations   may   become  normal. 

b.  American  trade  ixnth  Eastern  Europe  in 
non-strategic  items  should  remain  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  American  businessmen. 
Credit  should  follow  the  customary  com- 
mercial patterns  of  trade,  with  government 
guarantees  when  appropriate. 

c  The  Congress  should  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  authority  to  extend  non-dis- 
cnminatory  treatment  to  imports  from  any 
Eastern  European  state  when  he  determines 
such  a  step  is  in  the  national  interest. 

5  With  our  Western  European  allies,  we 
should  encourage  the  active  participation  of 
the  EoJtern  European  states  in  the  United 
Nations  as  well  as  m  infernationaj  inatifu- 
tions.  such  as  OECD.  GATT.  and  the  aid  con- 
sortta  of  the  World  Bank. 

6  The  vitality  of  Western  culture  has  a 
powerful  attraction  for  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe  Individual  Americans,  founda- 
tions, universities,  learned  socleUes,  religious 
groups,  trade  unions,  community  organiza- 
tions such  as  World  Affairs  Councils,  and  the 
government  alike  should  all  contribute  In 
their  own  way  to  Increasing  the  reciprocal 
fiow  of  Ideas,  people,  publications,  and  artis- 
tic Works 

We  propose . 

a  The  expansion  of  exchange  programs, 
particularly  with  opportunities  for  a  richer 
Intellectual  development  for  East  European 
leaders  from  the  most  Important  fields  of 
activity  and  study. 

b  New  emphasis  upon  arrangements  for 
continuing  cooperative  work  of  groups  here 
and  In  Eastern  Europe  on  common  problems, 
such  as  air  pollution  and  medical  research 
c  The  sharing  of  knowledge  In  areas  cen- 
tral to  modern  life,  such  as  business  man- 
agement, public  administration,  and  non- 
strategic  technology,  to  help  speed  the  trans- 
formations already  underway  In  those  coun- 
tries 

d  Expansion  and  Improvement  of  English 
language  Instruction  and  of  systematic  study 
and  knowledge  of  the  United  States  In  uni- 
versities, and  of  libraries  on  the  United 
States 

e  Continuation  and  enlargement  of  our 
efforu  to  provide  accurate  news  and  cultural 
programs  vu  Western  radio  and  television 
stations,  and  an  Increased  flow  of  Western 
publications    Into   Eastern    Europe. 

7  The  historic  cultures  of  these  peoples 
have  enriched  American  life  In  spite  of  the 
Impressive  achlevemenu  of  the  last  two  de- 
cades, knowledge  and  understanding  of  East- 
ern Europe  In  the  United  States  remain 
Inadequate  Universities  should  continue  and 
the  private  foundations  should  expand  their 
Investment  In  research.  Instruction,  and  pub- 
lication concerning  Eastern  Europe  Pro- 
grams of  the  International  Education  Act 
should    Include   attention   to    these   goals. 

PAarlCIPANTS— THE    3  I  ST    AMCSICAN 
ASSCICBLT 

G<y>rge  V  Allen.  Director,  Foreign  Service 
Institute.  Department  of  State 

Frank  Altachul.  Vice  President.  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  New  York 

Nils  Anderson.  Jr.  President.  Devevolse- 
Anderson  Co.  New  York 

Paul  B  Anderson.  Consul Unt  on  Eastern 
Biu-ojje  to  The  Executive  Council  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  N  C  C  .  New  York. 

F  K  Arthur,  Jr ,  Publlaher.  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald.  California 

R  W  Askanase.  Chairman,  DunhUl  Inter- 
national. Inc  .  Houston. 

Emlle  BenoU.  Professor  of  International 
Business,  Columbia  University. 

Meyer  Bernstein,  International  Affairs  Di- 
rector. United  SteelworkePB  ot  America. 
Washington.  D  C. 
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Thomas  C.  Bostlc.  President,  Cascade 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Yakima,  Washington. 

Lawrence  Broadwell,  Harrtman  Scholar, 
Columbia  University. 

R.  V.  Burks,  Professor  of  History,  Wayne 
State  University. 

Robert  F.  Byrnes,  Director,  International 
Affairs  Center,  Indiana  University. 

1  John  C.  Campbell,  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  New  York. 

•Jeffery  Cohelan,  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia. Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Guy  Corlden,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Europeaji  P»rograms,  Bureau  of  Educational 
ii  Cultural  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Alexander  DalUn,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Relations,  Colimibla 
University. 

Richard  T.  Dav'.es,  Assistant  Director 
(Soviet  Union  and  E.istern  Europe)  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency. 

Vera  Mlcheles  Dean,  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Development,  New  York  University. 

Rev.  William  H.  Dickinson.  Highland  Park 
Methodist  Church.  Dallas. 

Dudley  P.  Dlgges.  The  Sun,  Baltimore. 

t  Walter  Dowllng,  Director  General,  The 
Atlantic  Institute.  Paris. 

John  B.  Fisher,  Consultant  to  Congress, 
WaslUngton,  D  C. 

Julius  Flelschmann.  Chairman,  Flelsch- 
mann  Foundation.  Cincinnati. 

Walter  Prledenberg.  Scrlpps-Howord  News- 
paper Alliance,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  R.  Gale.  President.  International  Busi- 
ness Development  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Richard  N.  Gardner.  Henry  L.  Moses  Profes- 
sor of  Law  and  International  Organization, 
Columbia  University. 

George  Garvy,  Economic  Adviser,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  New  York. 

St-inley  T.  Gordon,  International  Affairs 
Program.  The  Ford  Foundation,  New  York. 
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The  American  Assembly  was  established 
by  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity In  1B50.  It  holds  nonpartisan  meetings 
and  publishes  authoritative  books  to  illu- 
minate Issues  of  United  States  policy. 
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AKntlCAN  ASSEMBLT  BESSJOKB 
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The  background  papers  are  sent  to  partici- 
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agenda.  At  the  close  of  these  informal  ses- 
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England,  Swltaerland,  Malaysia,  Canada,  the 
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plnas.  Nearly  ninety  Institutions  have  co- 
sponsored  one  or  more  Assemblies. 
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Thisty-first  American  Assemblt,  Arden 
House,  New  York,  SAruBSAT,  April  29, 
1967 

THZ    VNJTEB    STATES    AND    EASTERN    EUROPE    IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

United  States  relations  today  with  Eastern 
Europe  are  still  l>e1ng  shaped  by  past  events, 
attitudes  and  policies.  The  states  of  central 
Eastern  Europe  came  into  t>elng  as  a  result 
of  the  Versailles  Conference.  They  were  es- 
tablished in  deference  to  a  political  prin- 
ciple, national  self-determination,  with  little 
consideration  of  economic  realities.  As  a  re- 
sult, these  nations  suffered  serious  economic 
difficulties.  The  greatest  tragedy  was  Vien- 
na— a  head  left  without  a  body — with  un- 
manageable unemployment.  Tlie  leaders  of 
the  new  countries  made  gallant  efforts,  with 
some  success  particularly  In  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland,  to  overcome  the  dislocations 
and  construct  viable  economies.  Another 
significant  development  of  the  early  twen- 
ties was  the  network  of  treaties  encouraged 
by  France  known  as  the  Cordon  Sanltalre, 
intended  to  create  a  buffer  against  the  In- 
roads  of   Bolshevism. 

An    abrupt    change    in    attitude    occurred 
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on  the  day  the  Nazla  Invaded  Russia  In  June 
1»41  when  Churchill  accept«l  '.he  Soviet 
UtUon  u  an  ally.  The  early  dlscusaions  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  British  and 
ouTMlves  related  largely  to  Immediate  con- 
•ld«r»tlona  of  the  war  —military  strategy 
and  supply  matters  to  help  the  Soviet  Union 
withstand  the  Nazi  onslaught 

From  October  1943,  the  time  of  the  Mos- 
cow Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the 
political  problems  of  the  post-war  Europe 
were  Increasingly  discussed,  with  particular 
concentration  of  the  future  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. By  that  time  it  was  already  apparent 
that  the  Red  Army  would  occupy  these 
countries  as  It  forced  the  Invading  Nazi 
armies  back  to  Germany  In  this  conference. 
however,  Mr  Hull  was  primarily  Interested  In 
reaching  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
over-all  declaration  of  principles,  expressed 
In  the  Moscow  Declaration  This  he  felt 
would  form  a  basis  for  detailed  decisions 
at  a  later  time  Mr  Eden  3  approach  was 
the  more  direct  one  of  attempting  to  reach 
understandings  on  specific  Issues,  At  that 
meeting,  he  proposed  a  confederation  of 
Eastern  European  States,  a  plan  that  had 
been  tentatively  approved  by  Slkorskl  and 
Benea.  He  hoped  this  federation  would  create 
political  as  well  as  economic  strength  In 
Central  Europe,  and  could  overcome  the 
weakness  which  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Habsburg   empire    had    created 

But  Molotov  would  have  none  of  it  He 
plotialy  cloaked  his  rejection  with  what  he 
called  the  need  to  await  the  'result  of  a  free, 
peaceful  and  well-considered  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  people  '  The  Soviets  made  It 
plain  that  they  would  not  permit  the  re- 
oonetruotlon  of  any  new  Cordon  Sanltalre. 
and  they  showed  little  respect  for  what  they 
called  "the  emigre  governments"  in  London, 
We  got  the  impression  that  the  Soviets 
wanted  a  fragmented  post-war  Europe  con- 
sisting of  small  weak  states  throughout  — 
easUy  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union 

A  month  later  at  Tehran.  Churchill  sought 
Stalin's  agreement  specifically  regarding  an 
Independent  Prjland  Stalin  responded  by  de- 
manding a  revision  of  the  Riga  Treaty 
boundary,  which  the  Soviets  had  always  con- 
sidered unjust  He  referred  to  the  prior 
British  proposal  of  the  Curzon  line  as  being  a 
more  correct  ethnic  divlsl  >n  He  offered  com- 
pensation to  Poland  at  the  expense  of 
Oermany. 

From  then  on.  Poland  became  the  primary 
political  topic  of  discussion  between  the 
British  and  ourselves  and  the  Russians 
Hitler's  Invasion  of  Poland  had  brought 
Britain  Into  the  war.  and  Poland  was  a 
country  with  which  many  Americans  were 
especially  concerned.  Under  Instructions 
from  President  Roosevelt.  I  uiked  about 
Poland  with  Stalin  more  frequently  than  any 
other  subject 

I  recall,  one  time  In  the  late  winter  of  1944. 
opening  a  discussion  with  Stalin  by  saying 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  asked  me  to 
talk  to  him  about  the  future  of  Poland  Stalm 
replied.  "The  Poles,  the  Poles — cant  you 
think  of  anything  el.se  to  talk  about  but  the 
Poles?"  He  asserted  that  Poland  had  always 
created  difficulties  for  Russia  and  that  It  was 
the  Invasion  corridor  through  which  Western 
European  armies  had  attacked  Russia,  Since 
Poland  was  so  important  to  Russia's  security. 
he  could  not  see  why  we  did  not  leave  the 
future  of  Poland  t.)  the  Soviet  Union  StaMn 
InsUted  that  they  must  have  a  "friendly 
neighbor." 

I  explained  to  Stalm  that  American  public 
oplruon  would  not  support  a  US  Admin- 
IstraUon  that  failed  to  protect  the  right  of 
these  peoples  to  determine  their  own  future 
Stallns  reply  amazed   me.    He   said    that   he 

had  his  own  public  opinion  to  think  about 

that  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Byelorussians 
wanted  to  be  reunited  with  their  brothers 
In  the  areas  that  had  been  unfairly  taken 
from  them.  As  Stalin  was  blunt.  I  oould  be 
aleo.  I  suggested  that  Stalin  was  in  a  position 
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to  take  care  of  public  opinion  In  the  Soviet 
Union  His  reply  was  reve<Ulng  He  maintained 
that  he  had  to  pay  constant  attention  to 
public  opinion  since,  he  explained,  "We  have 
had  three  revolutions  In  a  generation  "  In 
other  words,  SUlln  regarded  suppression  of 
counter-revolution  as  his  primary  concern  In 
dealing  with  Russian  public  opinion. 

The  talks  continued  In  October  1944 
Churchill  brought  the  London  Polish  leaders 
with  him  to  Moscow,  hoping  thereby  to 
reach  an  understanding  Finally,  at  Yalta  In 
February  1945.  an  agreement  was  reached 
not  only  for  Poland,  but  for  all  of  the  states 
of  Eastern  Europe  Through  the  Declaration 
for  Liberated  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Agree- 
ment on  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  undertook 
to  work  with  the  British  and  American  Oov- 
ernmenu  to  assure  the  holding  of  free  and 
unfettered  elections,  with  all  democratic 
non-Fascist  parties  having  a  full  right  to 
participate  The  unhappy  fact  is  that  Stalin 
failed  to  keep  his  Yalta  Agreements. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  Stalin  should 
have  made  agreements  at  Yalta,  and  then 
broken  them  so  soon  thereafter  One  explana- 
tion, which  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  U  that 
he  had  expected  that  the  Red  Armv  would 
be  welcomed  as  the  liberator  from  the  Nazi 
tyranny,  and  that.  In  the  first  blush  of  this 
enthusiasm,  a  Communist-dominated  gov- 
ernment could  be  elected  Perhaps  this  ex- 
plains why  at  Yalu  he  had  prt.posed  elections 
within  one  month   of   liberation 

Beirut,  the  leader  of  the  Lublin  Poles 
was  In  Moscow  when  Suiln  returned  fr<*n 
that  conference,  and  he  must  have  learned 
from  him  that  In  Poland  a  free  election  could 
not  be  trusted,  that  the  Red  Army  was  being 
retrarded  as  a  new  Invading  force  The  historic 
fear  and  distrust  of  Russia  was  sull  para- 
mount in  peoples  minds  This  proved  true 
In  other  countries  as  well  Later.  In  the 
summer  of  1945,  for  s<..me  reason  free  elec- 
tions were  permitted  in  Hungary  which  ex- 
pfjsed  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party 
there  had  UtUe  popular  support  It  could 
only  command  17  percent  of  the  vote 

The  fate  of  Eastern  Europe  In  the  Imme- 
diate poet-war  period  was  sealed  by  the 
presence  of  the  Red  Army  The  effort  of 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  to  come  t.> 
an  agreement  with  Stalin  failed,  but  that 
effort  In  Itself  had  the  value  of  exposing 
Stallns  perfidy  and  aggressive  IntenUons  to 
the   world. 

It  Is  ImporUnt  to  recall  that  the  U  S, 
did  not  accept  for  several  years  the  Inevita- 
bility of  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  It  Is 
well  to  keep  In  mind  that  even  as  late  as 
June  1947  General  Marshall  In  his  famous 
Harvard  s[>eech  offered  assistance  to  all  of 
Europe-including  the  S...vlet  Union  How- 
ever, Molotov  walked  out  of  the  conference 
convened  m  Pajls  t-)  consider  the  offer,  and 
the  Soviets  compelled  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia to  reverse  their  preliminary  decision 
to  participate  Th  -  Iron  Curtain,  which 
Churchill  had  described,  came  down  to  divide 
Europe— with  a  ban«  that  all  could  hear— 
and  the  cold  war  was  Intensified 

American  opinion  had  been  slow  to  accept 
the  spilt  It  was  hard  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand that  the  Soviet  leaders  after  all  the 
tragic  losses  of  the  war  would  not  want  to 
cooperate  In  reb-uildlng  a  peaceful  world  It 
Is  significant  to  recall  that  after  Churchill's 
FulUjn  speech,  his  hi>tel  In  New  York  was 
picketed  and  he  was  met  with  student  dem- 
onstrations at  Columbia  where  he  was  given 
an  honorary  decree  Many  of  these  people 
were  not  extremists  They  hated  war  A  For- 
eign Service  officer  with  whom  I  have  worked 
cl.jsely  in  recent  years  confessed  to  me  that 
he  had  taken  part  as  a  student  In  the  demon- 
stration at  Columbia  In  the  belief  that 
Churchill  was  fanning  war  emotions. 

In  the  Intervening  twenty  years,  certain 
events  have  tended  to  exacerbate  our  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  the  Berlin  blockade  the 
North  Korean  attack,  the  Cuban  missile  crtsla 


and  the  Soviet's  continuing  support  for  so- 
called  National  Liberation  movemenU"  In 
S<JUth  America  and  elsewhere. 

But  other  events  have  tended  to  ameliorate 
the  tensions  Stalin's  hopes  for  a  monolithic 
structure  of  International  communism  have 
been  shattered  The  accord  between  Moscow 
and  Peking,  though  never  complete,  has  been 
ruptured,  seemingly  beyond  repair  Titos 
break  with  Stalin  has  encouraged  the  other 
Eastern  European  countries  to  force  a  loosen- 
ing of  Moscow  s  domination  It  is  well  for  ua 
to  remember  that  although,  u-e  had  nothing 
to  do  uith  Titos  break  utth  Stalin,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  our  military  and  economic 
help  made  it  possible  for  htm  to  maintain  his 
independence.  Another  favorable  trend  has 
been  the  changes  within  the  Communist 
countries  themselves  which  have  somewhat 
eased  the  most  rigid  controls,  making  easier 
contacts  with  the  West 

When  In  1955  Khrushchev  welcomed  Tito 
back  Into  the  fold,  Tito  Insisted  on  retaining 
complete  Independence— political,  military, 
economic  and  Ideological  Tito  has  continued 
the  development  of  his  relations  with  the 
West  to  the  point  where  65  percent  of  his 
foreign  trade  Is  with  the  Free  World  and  only 
35  percent  Is  with  the  Soviets  and  the  Eastern 
European  bloc. 

Trade  between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
hi  I  steadily  Increased  In  non-strategic  Items 
Tliroughout  the  perUxl  we  and  our  allies  have 
maintained  what  Is  known  as  a  COCOM  list. 
controlling  shipments  of  producU  that  are 
considered  of  strategic  value 

In  addition,  cultural  exchanges  and  mutual 
tourism  have  substantially  Increased  The 
larger  numbers,  of  course,  go  from  the  West 
to  the  East  Not  only  Yugoslavia's  Dalmatian 
Coast,  but  BulRarlan  and  Romanlon  Black 
Sea  beaches  ure  attracting  large  numbers  of 
Western  European  vacationists  However, 
Hungary,  for  example,  permitted  244,000  of 
their  citizens  to  visit  non-Communist  coun- 
tries In  1965 

Each  of  the  Eastern  European  countries 
has  In  Its  own  way  undertaken  to  reduce 
the  rigidities  of  Communist  economic  con- 
trol The  economic  difficulties  faced  by  Com- 
munist countries  have  compelled  them  to  ex- 
periment with  woys  to  decentralize  manage- 
ment and  Increase  Incentives, 

Controls  were  never  as  complete  In  the 
Elastern  European  countries  as  In  the  Soviet 
Union  The  most  striking  example  Is  agricul- 
ture In  Poland,  for  Instance.  87  percent  of 
the  land  remains  In  the  hands  of  the  peas- 
ants. 

In  the  new  experiments.  Yugoslavia  has 
shown  the  way  In  breaking  down  central  di- 
rection of  the  economy  Step  by  step  Individ- 
ual enterprises,  controlled.  In  theory  at  least, 
by  the  workers,  have  been  forced  to  com- 
pete with  one  another  Bank  credlu  have  re- 
placed government  provided  funds  Each 
enterprise  must  earn  Its  right  to  exist  bv 
producing  a  profit  Also  the  need  to  expand 
exports  has  compelled  these  enterprises  to 
meet  foreign  competition  as  well  Thi.i  has 
led  Yugoslavia  to  loin  GATT  in  August  1966 
and  to  welcome  private  foreign  Investment  In 
their  Industry  It  Is  still  too  early  to  Judge 
how  this  will  work 

Although  the  Communist  Party  In  Yugo- 
slavia still  controls  the  Ideology  and  policy 
of  the  Government,  it  is  planning  to  give  up 
lU  detailed  direction  of  government  opera- 
tions PollUcally,  the  Assemblies  of  the  local 
Republic  as  well  as  the  Federal  Assembly  in 
Belgrade  are  assuming  greater  responsibil- 
ity In  Slovenia  last  December  a  cabinet  sub- 
mitted Its  resignation  when  It  lost  an  As- 
sembly vote  on  a  health  Insurance  bill.  But 
the  Communist  Party  still  dominates  politi- 
cal expression  as  Is  evidenced  by  MlhaJIov's 
recent  conviction. 

The  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
undoubtedly  watching  with  fascination 
events  In  Yugoslavia,  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Yugoslavia's  example  will  be  followed  if 
It  U  successful,  even  though  at  a  more  cau- 
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tloua  pace.  Unfortunately,  our  ability  to  help 
Yugo$lat>ia  at  t/iis  critical  period  hat  been 
checked  by  the  adoption  by  Conffreu  of  the 
ill-considered  Findley  and  Beloher  Antend- 
ments.  The  greater  succeaa  Yugoslavia  has 
with  Its  experiments  In  the  freeing  of  Its 
economy,  the  greater  influence  Its  example 
will  have  on  the  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  Increasing  complezltlee  of  the  Soviet 
economy  are  also  compelling  BSoscow  to  ex- 
periment with  new  methods  of  decentraliza- 
tion and  Incentives.  Their  economists  are 
studying  the  methods  of  the  VS.  and  West- 
ern Europe,  In  an  attempt  to  understand 
the  reason  for  the  extraordinary  poet-war 
Western  economic  success  which  has  belied 
BO  dramatically  the  predictions  of  Stalin's 
economists  of  the  early  eoonoinlc  collapse 
of  the  West.  In  Moscow  one  no  longer  hears 
such  predictions. 

In  fact,  I  was  Interested  in  the  attitude 
of  one  of  the  senior  Soviet  economists  In  a 
conversation  I  had  with  him  the  last  time 
I  was  in  Moscow.  He  complained  that  too 
many  of  the  Americans  be  met  were  special- 
ists on  the  Soviet  economy.  He  wanted  to  talk 
instead  to  "the  specialists  on  the  American 
economy," 

In  no  sense  am  I  suggesting  that  the  Com- 
munist one-party  system  la  breaking  do"wn. 
Irreversible  changes,  however,  are  taking 
place,  and  this  Includes  to  a  small  degree,  at 
least,  freedom  of  expression.  Control  of  In- 
dividual thought  and  expression  seems  to  be 
the  last  stronghold  to  which  the  Communists 
are  clinging  even  though  the  demand  for 
more  freedom  is  growing  In  strength.  Some 
criticism  Is  permitted  and  the  strict  insist- 
ence on  socialist  realism  In  art  has  been 
relaxed.  However,  those  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  overstep  the  bounds  of  "propriety"  in 
their  attack  on  the  current  regimes  or  Com- 
munist doctrine  are  severely  punished. 

The  American  attitude,  particularly  In 
Congress,  toward  Eastern  Europe  has  adjueted 
Itself  haltingly  to  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place.  President  Johnson  has  appealed 
to  the  country  to  undertake  building  bridges 
to  the  East,  and  in  his  October  7  speech  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
he  brought  Into  focus  the  Interrelationship  of 
our  European  policies. 

In  referring  to  the  unnatural  partition  of 
Europe,  he  warned  that  Europe  must  be 
made  whole  again  If  peace  is  to  be  secure. 
He  stated: 

"Otir  purp>oae  is  not  to  overturn  other  gov- 
ernments, but  to  help  the  people  of  Europe 
to  achieve: 

"A  continent  in  which  the  peoples  of  East- 
em  and  Western  Europe  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  together  for  the  common  good; 

"A  continent  in  which  alliances  do  not 
confront  each  other  in  bitter  hostility,  but 
Instead  provide  a  framework  in  which  West 
and  East  can  act  together  in  order  to  assure 
the  security  of  all." 

"In  a  restored  Europe,  Oermany  can  and 
will  be  united." 

The  distance  the  U.S.  has  lagged  behind 
Western  Europe  in  bridge  building  to  the 
East  is  clearly  shown  by  the  trade  figures. 
Whereas  the  trade  between  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  over  6  billion  dollars  in  1066,  the 
U.S.  trade  was  less  than  300  million. 

Under  these  circumstancea.  It  doeant 
make  any  sense  for  us  to  continue  to  restrict 
trade  in  non-strategic  goods  as  we  have  been 
doing.  This  self  denial  Is  achieving  no  use- 
ful purpose.  We  are  simply  losing  business 
to  Western  European  competitors  and  creat- 
ing a  lot  of  unnecessary  ill  will. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  placed  re- 
striction on  restriction.  Crippling  amend- 
ments have  been  added  to  esaentlal  legisla- 
tion which  Presidents  could  not  afford  to 
veto.  Even  today  there  is  danger  that  ultra- 
conservative  Congressmen  may  attempt  to 
further  damage  our  national  interesta  by  of- 


fering amendments  to  such  legislation  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Charter  renewal,  handi- 
capping Its  usefulxiess  In  expanding  trade. 
The  effect  of  legislation  has  been  com- 
pounded by  rigid  bureaucratic  interpreta- 
tions. President  Johnson  has  reversed  some 
of  these  bureaucratic  interpretations.  He  has 
reduced  export  controls  with  respect  to  hun- 
dreds of  non-strategic  Items  and  he  has  au- 
thorised the  Export-Import  Bank  to  guaran- 
tee commercial  credits  to  selected  countries. 

Incidentally,  the  President  has  most  wisely 
authorised  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  help 
finance  the  purchase  by  Fiat  of  60  million 
dollars  of  machinery  for  incorporation  into 
their  project  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
project  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  pres- 
sures by  the  people  on  the  Oovernment  for 
more  automobiles,  with  all  the  diversion  of 
resources  that  that  will  entail.  Every  family 
I  have  met  throughout  the  Soviet  Union 
longs  for  an  automobile  and  the  release  that 
that  will  give  them. 

The  President  has  also  taken  other  steps 
within  hU  authority,  but  legislation  Is  es- 
sential before  we  can  begin  to  encourage  a 
reasonable  flow  of  trade. 

The  proposed  "East-West  Trade  Relaticms" 
bill,  if  approved  by  Congress,  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  extend  most  favored  na- 
tion tarlS  treatment  to  individual  Commu- 
nist countries  when  he  determines  this  to 
be  in  the  national  interest.  This  authority 
would  be  exercised  through  a  commercial 
agreement  vHth  a  particular  country  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  three  years.  Aside 
from  the  export  of  strategic  Items  which 
would,  of  course,  remain  prohibited,  the  trade 
itself  would  depend  on  the  decisions  of  in- 
dividual private  firms.  The  President  would 
have  the  power  to  suspend  or  terminate  such 
commercial  agreements  if  he  determined  that 
the  other  party  teas  not  living  up  to  its  ob- 
ligations, or  if  he  determined  that  suspen- 
sion or  termination  were  in  the  national  in- 
terest. Communist  China,  North  Korea,  North 
"Vlet-Nam,  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Oer- 
many are  speclflcaUy  excluded  by  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  bill. 

The  people  of  Eastern  Europe  want  to 
expand  contacts  with  the  West.  In  fact,  they 
feel  that  they  have  more  in  common  with 
the  West  than  with  Russia.  They  particu- 
larly long  for  better  relations  with  us.  The 
individual  family  ties  with  the  U.S.  are  still 
close.  But  more  than  that,  to  Eastern  Euro- 
peans, the  U.S.  exemplifies  a  better  life.  They 
seek  not  only  technical  knowledge  and  prod- 
ucts, but  also  personal  contacts  and  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  U.S. 

Hopes  of  improved  relations  with  the  UJ3. 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  decreasing 
threat  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  This  has,  of 
course,  also  influenced  the  people  of  West- 
em  Europe,  and  has  led  to  a  demand  for  the 
re-thlnklng  of  NATO's  role. 

The  receding  fear  of  war  has  given  Impetus 
to  the  desire  of  Western  Europe  for  less  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States,  and  a  sense 
of  greater  Independence.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  be  overly  concerned  by  the  natural 
development,  but  we  must  take  into  account 
this  change  In  psychology  and  appreciate  its 
sensitivities. 

There  are  certain  principles,  however,  that 
we  must  clearly  continue  to  support  in  West- 
em  Europe.  Since  the  Marshall  nan,  encotir- 
agement  of  the  Integration  of  Western  Eu- 
rope has  been  one  of  our  foremost  policies. 
-  Our  concern  for  the  reunification  of  Oer- 
many mtut  remain  our  firm  policy  as  an  es- 
sential means  to  achieve  eventual  European 
stability.  The  basic  security  interests  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Community  must  be  safe- 
guarded, but  detailed  arrangements  must  be 
modemlaed  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Kxoept  for  France,  the  other  14  members  of 
NATO  have  agreed  to  maintain  integrated 
forces,  but  we  are  also  exploring  together 
ways  In  which  NATO  can  enlarge  its  activi- 
ties. Including  the  field  of  East-West  rela- 


tions. The  President  has  given  encourage- 
ment to  the  development  of  common  policies 
in  this  area. 

Obviously,  trade  agreements  and  other  de- 
tailed matters  will  be  dealt  with  "through  bi- 
lateral understandings.  However,  all  except 
Prance  agree  that  the  NATO  nations  must 
stand  together  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  succeeding  in  fragmenting  Western  Eu- 
rope again,  and  to  concert  policies  in  East- 
West   relations. 

Although  nationalism  among  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  has  led  to  their  demand 
for  greater  independence  from  Moscow,  there 
is  reason  for  our  recognizing  that  coopera- 
tion among  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
can  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  entire 
continent.  The  President  clearly  recognized 
this  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  alliances 
provide  a  framework  In  which  West  and  East 
can  act  together  In  order  to  advance  common 
Interasts  and  assure. the  security  of  all. 

The  hope  that  the  peoples  of  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe  can  work  together  for  the 
common  good  can  only  be  realized  If  both 
accept  the  existence  of  each  other's  political 
systems  and  avoid  interference  in  each 
other's  internal  affairs.  Yet  progress  depends 
in  no  small  degree  on  the  development  of 
more  open  societies  in  the  East.  These 
changes  can  only  come  from  within,  but  they 
can  be  encouraged  by  our  readiness  to  co- 
operate. 

Increased  Eastern  European  participation 
in  various  international  economic  organiza- 
tions should  be  encouraged.  Yugoslavia  al- 
ready is  a  member  of  the  World  Bank,  the 
IMP,  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, and  GAIT.  The  UN  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  can  be  made  more 
effective  in  furthering  East- West  relations. 
We  should  attempt  to  get  Eastern  Europe  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  in 
the  immense  and  pressing  task  of  assisting 
the  developing  nations,  perhaps  through  as- 
sociation with  the  OECD  and  its  subcommit- 
tee, the  DAC. 

At  best,  progress  can  be  made  only  on  a 
step-by-step  basis. 

We  must  realize  that  the  outward  thrust 
of  International  communism  is  not  dead. 
With  all  of  the  Soviets'  protestations  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  the  Soviets  still  sup- 
port "national  liberation  movements"  and 
claim  that  so-called  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" are  Just.  They  call  upon  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Communist  parties  to  do  the  same. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
question  bluntly  with  Soviet  leaders,  and  al- 
though they  are  pragmatic  In  considering 
methods  of  achieving  production,  they  still 
hold  rigidly  to  the  concept  that  communism 
will  eventually  sweep  the  world. 

Although  I  doubt  that  they  are  iH-epared 
to  take  the  risks  tneir  predecessors  did,  aind 
they  certainly  do  not  wish  to  face  nuclear 
war,  they  will  take  advantage  of  any  even- 
ing In  any  part  of  the  world  to  expand  the  In- 
fluence of  communism. 

There  Is  no  secret  about  this  activity.  The 
Communist  press  rejwrts  the  actions  taken 
at  the  International  conferences  held  in 
Havana  that  blatantly  call  for  "intensifica- 
tion of  all  forms  of  the  struggle,  including 
the  armed  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  the 
three  continents  (of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America)".  Eight  Latin  American  countries, 
including  such  democratic  countries  as 
Venezuela  and  Peru,  have  been  specifically 
named  as  targets  for  "organized  revolution 
and  violence".  They  even  call  for  "resolute 
aid  ...  for  the  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  Puerto  Rico"!  A  Prot«la  editorial  has  sup- 
ported these  actions,  stating:  "The  Soviet 
people  .  .  .  regard  it  ...  as  their  sacred 
duty  to  give  support  to  the  pec^les  fighting 
for  their  Independence"  and  referred  to  the 
terrorists  as  "the  Latin  American  patriots." 
It  is  hard  for  a  Westerner  to  understand 
how  the  Communists  can  maintain  that  we 
are  the  Imperialist  aggressor  when,  for  toi- 
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,  .  ^»  beJp  the  frerfy-elected  Oovem- 
m«Bt  tt  Voneiuela  tn  rts  efforts  to  stamp  out 
th«  t«rrorUt  moTemexit  that  U  respoDjatne 
for  acta  of  Mtxnag«  and  srurtler  They  ccai- 
■idOTtkat  we  are  attempting  to  block  tJie 
InevltsM*  trend  off  hlatoiy.  They  contend 
tint  Qi«  amaU  gnmp  of  terrorlsta  ta.  In  Tact. 
speaking  for  the  people  One  must  under- 
•tam:  that  they  still  think  In  tenna  of  the 
hindfnJ  of  Botehevtks  who  arilTed  In 
PetJograd  In  April  1917  and  within  six 
montha  took  orer  control  of  the  country  and 
h<Te  been  "speaklTig  for  the  people"  of  Rub- 
Bla  ewr  since. 

Netblxtg  we  say  or  do  today  wUl  change  that 
canTlctlon.  Development*  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  parUcularly  Eastern  Europe,  have 
**™P^«d  the  ardor  of  the  IntematlonaJ 
revolutionary  spirit  and  have  made  the  So- 
viets man  conservative  In  undertaking  risky 
actions.  This  trend  wlU  probably  conUnue 
and  I  feel  they  will  be  leas  and  less  ready  to 
Inrawt  in  foreign  adventures  as  time  goes  on. 
ImproTed  relations  between  East  and  West 
can  speed  that  day  This  la  the  answer  to 
those  who  ask  why  we  should  improve  rela- 
tions with  the  CVammunlst  countrtes  while 
they  ara  giving  assistance  to  North  Vlet-Nam 
In  It!  aoreaalon  against  the  South  Whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  the  Ckjveruments  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Burope  consider 
Wforth  Vlet-Nam  as  an  alUed  Commuulsc 
country,  and  believe  It  Is  their  duty  to  sup- 
port It  when  It  la  engaged  in  a  conflict. 

Certainly,  the  Vietnamese  war  is  making 
It  mora  dllBcult  to  oome  to  agreements  with 
the  SoTlet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  But 
such  agracm£nts  as  we  have  been  able  to 
Ttmch  tend  to  relieve  tensions  and  to  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Union  and  others  to  use 
their  Influence  to  end  the  conflict.  I  am 
■atlsfled  the  Soviet  and  the  Eastern  Euro- 
paan  Oovernmenu  would  Uke  to  see  the 
Vtet-Mam  war  ended.  They  believe  It  oon- 
trfbutea  primarily  to  Peking's  Interests,  and 
they  do  not  want  a  confrontation  with  us. 
They  want  stabUlty  in  Europe  The  SovleU 
want  to  make  process  In  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  want  to  be  able  to  re- 
duce mlBtary  expenditures  Their  resources 
are  already  strained,  and  they  would  like  to 
devote  more  at  their  rear^urces  to  Improving 
the  Uvlng  conditions  which  their  people  are 
demanding. 

But  we  must  expect  them  to  conUnue  to 
give  aaalstance  to  a  sister  Communist  coun- 
try, Iforth  Vlet-Nam,  which  they  consider 
an  orerrldlng  obligation 

Vnth  our  dWferencee  in  Ideology,  ^e  must 
expect  continuing  frictions  in  one  place  or 
another.  We  cannot  today  expect  an  ulu- 
mate  settlement.  But  we  can  expect  the 
gradual  breaking  down  of  barriers.  Improve- 
ment of  relations,  more  areas  of  common 
agreement. 

^If  we  are  wise  enough  to  pursue  the  opt- 
portonlUes  as  they  unfold,  we  will  certainly 
hasten  the  day  when  we  c«n  hope  for  a 
viable  settlement  in  Europe— "a  continent", 
as  the  President  has  suggested,  "in  which 
***•  ypi—  0*  Eastern  and  Weetem  Europe 
.  .  .  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  together  fur 
their  coounon  good". 


^dy  U,  196', 


PROPOSED  ATOMIC  ENTERGY  COM- 
MIS8ION  ACCELERATOR  PACIUTY 
IN  WESTON.  ILL. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
CathoUc  Interracial  Council  of  the  Twin 
ClUas,  compoMd  of  public-spirited  cltl- 
zena  and  Individuals  deeply  committed 
to  the  eatue  of  human  rights,  has  unan- 
imoualy  paiwiJ  the  following  resolution. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  so 
that  It  might  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 


There  being  no  ohJectkm.  the  rasolu- 
tloQ  wa«  ordrerad  k>  be  carlated  la  the 
Racoai).  aa  /oUovs: 

Whereat .  the  Oa«t»OBe  Interracial  Oninell 
of  tbe  Twtn  Oltlea  ta  deepfy  (?oi»oeme<i  about 
the  continuing  ItMqulOes  in  housing,  em- 
ployment aad  adueatlon  available  to  Amer- 
ican clttsens  of  ailnorltT  groups,  and 

WKerem  U  ta  nattonal  policy  that  Federal 
moiUes  shall  not  be  used  In  a  manner  which 
<^t*^3%^*^  t*>e  right  of  per«ionB  In  the  United 
States  to  enjoy  and  participate  In  the  ben- 
eflta  which  flow  from  the  expenditure  of 
such  fur«ls  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
color    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration at  the  present  time  hare  before  them 
fijr  consideration  the  location  and  fxindlng  of 
a  proposed  Atomic  Energy  Oommlaslon  ac- 
celerator facility  In  Weeton.  nilnohi   and 

Whereas,  a  grave  doubt  exists  whether  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Chicago  In  Which  the 
Weston  site  Is  located  and  the  State  of  11- 
Unola  have  an  elTerVlve  afflrmatlve  action 
program  for  equality  of  housing,  employ- 
men',  and  education  conslsteni  with  national 
poMclee. 

TherrfnTe.  Be  It  Re.tolrrd.  that  this  Board 
strongly  urges  the  Congress  and  the  Admln- 
l-itratlon  to  withhold  decision  as  to  the  loca- 
tion and  funding  of  the  aforeeald  accelerator 
InstaUatlon  until  a  factfinding  committee  of 
the  Congress  holds  public-  hearings  in  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  to  determine 
whether  the  State  of  r.llnols  and  the  metro- 
politan ar>>a  of  Chicago  have  In  fact  or  will 
adopt  an  effective  affirmative  action  program. 
Including  a  strong  State  Pair  H  .using  Law. 
to  Implement  national  p<!l!cy.  and 

Be  It  Fu'thrr  Resolved,  that  If  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  not  offered  within  a  reasonable  Ume 
an  alternate  locaUon  be  designated  which 
would   comply   with   national   poilcy. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  HIOHLIOHT8  SEN- 
ATE FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION— LXVI 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  a.s  I 
rise  again  today  to  urge  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  ConventlorLi 
on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  recent  awarding  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  reporting  on  International  af- 
fairs to  R.  John  Hughes  of  the  ChrlsUan 
Science  Monitor 

Mr  Hughes  earned  this  coveted  pro- 
fessional recognition  for  his  outstanding 
coverage  of  the  volatile  situation  hi 
Indonesia. 

Regardless  of  how  one  views  contem- 
porary developments  In  that  troubled 
nation,  the  mmd  must  shudder  at  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  Chinese  there 

In  the  majority  of  murders,  the  only 
charge  against  those  executed  was  the 
fact  that  they  were  Chinese.  This  was 
sufficient.  The  clvlllised  world  must  react 
to  such  senaeleas  violence  with  shock  and 
horror. 

Whenever  the  "crime"  an  Individual 
Is  guilty  of  Is  merely  membership  In  a 
national,  religious,  or  ethnic  group,  the 
elements  of  genocide  are  present. 

While  dlHerent  names  are  used  at  dif- 
ferent times  In  different  places po- 
grom, a  "final  solution."  or  a  holy  purg- 
ing— the  stark  facts  remain  the  game: 
genocide 

International  community  reacted  to 
the   holocaust   in    Geniiany    under   the 


Third  Reich  by  adopting  the  Genocide 
Convaatloa. 

The  prime  ohiectlve  of  the  Genockle 
Canventlan  was  the  prevention  of  the 
Indiscriminate  and  Inhuman  killing  of 
persons  because  they  happen  to  be  of 
this  rather  than  that  extraction,  be- 
cause they  happen  to  go  to  this  church 
rather  than  that  temple,  or  because  their 
skin  is  a  little  bit  lighter  or  a  Uttle  bit 
darker  than  the  prevailing  pigment. 

Genocide  la  not  the  exduslve  practice 
of  any  country  or  any  continent.  The 
seeds  of  genocide  are  present  everywhere 
where  one  group  advocates  Its  own  nat- 
ural superiority  or  another's  natural 
Inferiority. 

The  Genocide  Convention  represents  a 
sincere  effort  not  to  punish  the  past  but 
to  preserve  the  future. 

Seventy  nations  are  on  record  by 
ratifying  the  Convention  on  Genocide 
The  United  States  Is  not  one  of  those 
70  nations. 

The  Senate  can  provide  a  signal  service 
to  the  United  States  and  to  posterity 
by  raUfying  the  Convention  on  Genocide 


SENATOR  HANSEN:   A  VOICE  POR 
WYOMING  AND  THE  WEST 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  many 
splendid  comments  have  appeared  in 
print  with  respect  to  the  performance 
and  potential  of  the  newly  elected  Re- 
publican Senators.  They  have  been  hailed 
and  correctly  so,  aa  an  Infusion  of  new- 
thinking,  Ideas,  and  concepts  Into  the 
Republican  Party  which  will  benefit  not 
only  the  GOP,  but  the  Senate  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  as  well. 

One  of  our  newly  elected  colleagues, 
my  good  friend  from  the  neighboring 
State  of  Wyoming,  was  the  subject  of  a 
feature  article  that  appeared  April  16 
1967,  in  the  Billings.  Mont.,  Gazette. 

The  Ghizettes  Washington  correspond- 
ent, Kenneth  Schelbel,  described  Senator 
Hawsew's  attitudes  on  his  exposure  to 
Senate  responsibilities  and  challenges 
and  ended  on  a  note  with  which  I  thor- 
oughly agree.  Wrote  Mr.  Schelbel: 

It  looks  like  Senator  ClUIord  Hansen  la 
going  to  be  effecUve — not  only  for  Wyoming, 
but  as  a  voice  for  the  West. 

Mr  President,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  left  no  doubt  that  he  will 
Indeed  be  effective. 

He  has  represented  well  the  Interests 
of  the  Western  States  In  developing  a 
body  of  fact  and  programs  that  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  major  oil  shale  Industry 
In  my  State  of  Colorado,  in  Utah,  and  In 
Wyoming. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  Joined  In  hearings  on  oil  shale  de- 
velopment which  are  being  held  by  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee and  which  are  still  going  on.  In  this 
hearing,  and  la  his  other  responsibilities 
as  a  U-S.  Senator,  Curr  Hanbdj  has  left 
no  doubt  that,  aa  the  Billings  Gazette 
put  It,  he  will  be  a  "voice  for  the  West." 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  tlie  article 
to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  In 
the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
u  follows: 


May  Uy  1967 
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Hamsbm    Fume    TmMoa    Divfisxmt    nr 
Washxnoton 

(By  Kenneth  Scheibri) 

WASRUfOTON,  D.C. — Things  may  seem  a 
little  different  once  a  man  gets  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Take  It  from  WyonUng  Sen.  Clifford  P. 
Hansen,  former  Republican  governor. 

Hansen  told  of  his  Impreaalons  as  n.S. 
Senator  after  three  months  on  the  Job  In 
Washington. 

Taking  a  break  from  his  crowded  schedule, 
Hansen  also  observed  with  a  grin.  "Tim  Bab- 
cock  would  have  liked  it  here  In  Washington. 
he  would  have  liked  It  fine." 

Hansen  makes  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  the  West — and  especially  Wyoming — 
come  first  In  his  affections  when  It  gets  down 
to  senatorial  loyalties.  But  he  also  Is  tied  up 
in  some  projects  which  Wyoming  shares  with 
Montana. 

Bsrm  PBicza 

The  Wyoming  senator  Is  seeking  Improved 
prices  and  Incomes  for  farm^s  and  ranch- 
ers. He  Is  after  more  money  for  research  on 
oil  shale  development. 

He  wants  Wyoming  to  get  a  full  share  of 
Colorado  River  water.  He  Is  trying  to  ex- 
pand tourism  in  the  West.  He  Is  pressing  for 
year-round  travel  In  Tellowstone  Park. 

The  friendly  freshman  senator  Is  leaving 
no  stones  unturned  In  his  quests  for  Wyo- 
ming— whether  during  duty  hours  or  on  the 
social  circuit. 

The  former  governor  was  asked  to  give  his 
strongest  Impression  after  three  months  in 
Washington. 

"I  think  It  Is  the  dedication  and  commit- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Senate  to  their 
Jobs,"  he  said  without  hesitation.  He  went 
on,  "It's  easy  to  criticise  when  you  are  far 
removed  from  the  operation.  But  when  you 
get  here,  I  think  you  begin  to  see  that  the 
members  of  Congress  are  responding  to  their 
consciences  and  convictions  or  are  reflecting 
honestly  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
their  constituency." 

SXNATOaS   PIXTTT   DKDICATB) 

Hansen  remarked.  "These  senators  are 
pretty   dedicated." 

He  admitted  he  did  not  always  hold  a 
generous  view  of  U.S.  Senators  during  his 
days  as  Wyoming's  governor. 

"The  public  Is  not  aware  of  all  the  forces 
that  compel  people  to  do  things,  and  It  Is 
easy  for  Wyoming  to  criticize  other  areas 
of  the  country,"  he  said  with  remarkable 
candor. 

Hansen's  more  tolerant  view  of  goings-on 
In  Washington  has  not  prevented  him  from 
protesting  on  some  major  Issues,  however. 

Hansen  voted  against  changing  Senate 
rules  to  make  it  easier,  among  other  things, 
to  end  Senate  debate  and  break  filibusters. 
He  feels  that  small  states,  like  Wyoming, 
must  preserve  unlimited  debate  to  safeguard 
their  own   precious  right  to  be  heard. 

The  Sena^  rules  were  not  changed. 

Hansen  also  voted  against  the  consular 
treaty  with  Russia.  He  did  so  on  the  grounds 
that  It  aided  the  Communist  cause. 

American  boys  are.  at  present,  he  pointed 
out,  locked  In  a  Ufe-and-deatb  struggle  with 
Conununlsm   in   Vietnam. 

n.OODB>  WITH  ICAS, 

Like  all  senators.  Hansen  is  flooded  with 
mall.  Currently  Vietnam  Is  a  big  Issue.  On 
the  domestic  front,  the  Dodd  firearms  control 
bill  sparks  the  most  letters.  Hansen  opposes 
tighter  curbs  on  flrearms.  a  position  he  aharea 
with  Montana  Sens.  Mike  Mansfleld  and  Ijee 
Metcalf  and  Reps.  James  Battln  and  Arnold 
Olsan. 

Hansen  succeeded  former  Sen.  Mllward 
Simpson.  He  hired  several  members  of  Simp- 
son's staff,  Including  Doug  Baldwin,  Simp- 
son s  highly  efBclent  press  secretary.  Every 
member  of  Hansen's  staff  Is  from  Wyoming. 


Not  aU  VB.  Senators  follow  this  procedure 
In  Washington  when  they  recruit  aides. 

Hansen,  an  easy-going  man  who  chooses 
his  words  carefully,  a4>parently  has  made  the 
adjustment  to  the  Senate  role.  Obviously, 
be  will  add  to  the  decorum  and  senatorial 
friendliness  cC  the  Upper  Chamber  of  Con- 
gress. 

He  and  Mrs.  Hansen  have  visited  the  White 
House  socially  on  Invitation  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

'RX'a  COT  PROBUMS' 

"He's  got  problems,"  Hansen  said  of  the 
President,  whom  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
criticize. 

"I  think  be  has  tried  too  hard  at  times  to 
get  a  consensus.  He  has  sacrificed  some  lead- 
ership." 

Hansen  tliinks  tha^  the  Johnson  stand  to- 
day is  long  overdue  and  should  have  been 
adopted  a  year  ago. 

The  Wyoming  senator  probably  will  be- 
come one  of  the  more  popular  members  of 
the  UjS.  Senate. 

Unlike  some  of  the  newly-elected  lawmak- 
ers. w«j<«»in  does  not  look  down  his  nose  at 
senatorial  social  functions.  He  realizes  they 
are  a  good  vehicle  for  getting  to  know  his 
Democratic  and  Republican  colleagues  bet- 
ter. 

"If  you  are  going  to  be  effective,  you  have 
to  gain  rapport  with  your  colleagues,"  he 
said. 

It  looks  like  Senator  Clifford  Hansen  Is 
going  to  be  effective — not  only  for  Wyoming, 
but  as  a  voice  for  the  West. 


AN  URGENT  APPEAL  FROM  THE 
CLERGY  TO  THE  CONSCIENCE  OP 
THE  AMEPJCAN  PEOPLE  CON- 
CERNINa  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  any  other  war  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  unjust,  illegal.  Im- 
moral and  undeclared  war  In  which  It  Is 
engaged  In  Vietnam  Is  stirring  the  con- 
science of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Several  weeks  ago,  32  distinguished 
clergymen  of  all  faiths  released  an  ap- 
peal which  I  consider  to  be  a  most  per- 
suasive document.  Entitled  'We  Plead 
for  the  Vietnamese,"  this  statement  Is 
based  on  a  previous  one  published  by 
clergymen  a  year  ago  and  which  now  has 
been  signed  by  more  than  10,000  leaders 
of  almost  every  world  faith  from  more 
than  40  countries. 

The  statement,  drafted  by  members  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  calls 
upon  our  Government  to  stop.  Immedi- 
ately tuid  unilaterally,  the  air  attacks  on 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam;  to  ex- 
press a  clear  intention  to  withdraw  all 
UJ3.  military  forces  from  Vietnam,  con- 
sistent with  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ments; and  to  state  unequivocally  U.S. 
readiness  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war 
on  the  basis  of  the  1954  agreements,  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  as  one  of 
the  principals  In  the  negotiations. 

Alfred  Hassler,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  on  re- 
turning from  a  recent  2-week  visit  to 
Saigon,  released  a  sensitive  and  pene- 
trating report  of  his  impressions  of  the 
city;  the  medical  needs  in  Vietnam  and 
possible  channels  of  distribution:  and 
discussions  he  had  with  top  officials  of 
the  Unified  Buddhist  Church,  members 
of  the  Catholic  i)eace  movement,  and 
students  and  professors  from  several  of 
the  five  universities  in  South  Vietnam. 


Painting  a  vivid  picture  of  the  disrup- 
tive American  Impact  on  Vietnamese  life 
and  culture  in  Saigon,  Hassler  Is  most 
illuminating  when  he  recalls  conversa- 
tions with  moderate,  well-Informed 
South  Vietnamese  whose  single  theme  Is 
that  US.  support  of  the  unpopular  op- 
pressive Ky  regime  is  strengthening 
communism  throughout  the  country  and 
forcing  many  of  them  into  an  uncom- 
fortable alliance  with  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front. 

Two  exEunples  of  this  disaffection  with 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  are 
in  the  form  of  letters:  one  released  on 
March  20  signed  by  representative  South 
Vietnamese  university  students  and  pro- 
fessors expressing  their  appreciation  to 
American  students  who  have  protested 
our  policies  in  Vietnam,  and  the  other 
dated  February  18  and  signed  by  two  in- 
fluential Buddhist  monks  who  write: 

The  more  the  war  goes  on,  the  stronger 
communism  becomes,  the  more  Americans 
become  colonialists,  and  our  people  are 
destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  imrest  being  experi- 
enced in  the  American  religious  com- 
munity over  the  moral  implications  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  many  of 
our  young  men  who  are  facing  swrtlve 
military  service  are  also  questioning  a 
war  that  is  repugnant  to  them. 

Since  the  present  selective  service  law 
does  not  permit  draftees  to  choose 
whether  or  not  they  will  fight  in  Viet- 
nam, I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  1414, 
which  would  prohibit  draftees  from  being 
sent  to  Southeast  Asia  without  their  con- 
sent. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  men  in  the  regular  armed  services 
and  the  draftees.  When  a  man  enlists 
in  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  or 
the  Marine  Corps,  he  does  so  voluntarily. 
Whatever  may  be  his  views  on  our  un- 
declared war  in  Southeast  Asia,  he  has 
voluntarily  committed  himself  to  go 
there  if  and  when  the  military  authori- 
ties of  the  branch  of  the  service  which  he 
has  joined  order  him  to  do  so.  The 
draftee  also  agrees  to  obey  orders  after 
he  is  inducted,  but  his  agreeing  to  do  so  is 
not  on  a  voluntary  basis.  He  has  no 
choice.  The  crux  of  the  reluctance  of  so 
many  men  to  serve  in  Vietntun  Is  their 
knowledge  that  they  are  being  sent  to 
fight  in  a  war  which  the  Congress  did  not 
declare. 

There  are  at  present  some  250,000 
trained  troops  stationed  in  Europe,  other 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  stationed  in 
Japan,  Korea,  in  the  Ptiillppines,  and  in 
the  50  States.  They  form  a  part  of  the 
essential  body  of  our  Armed  Forces  that 
went  into  the  military  service  voluntar- 
ily. They  have  been  trained  for  active 
service.  It  Is  appropriate  that  such  of 
these  volunteer  troops  as  are  needed  be 
sent  to  Vietnam  and  replaced,  If  neces- 
sary, by  such  draftees  as  prefer  service 
other  than  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  my  amendment  will 
get  full  consideration  and  debate  when 
the  extension  of  the  draft  law  proposal 
comes  up  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
clergymen's  statement,  the  Hassler  re- 
port,  and  the  two  letters  from  South 
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VletiuuiMse  BtudenU  and  Buddhist 
monki  be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record 
Tbert  belnc  no  objection,  the  material 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Am  AraUL  Psoif  &fsN  OF  Au.  FaitMs: 

"Wi  Plxad  rem  tkc  Vibtm«misc" 
Jvmt  OTer  a  year  ago,  10  000  membtrs  of 
tb«  world  rallgloua  oommunUy.  many  of  us 
amomg  the  Amertcas  le^ment.  Joined  In  Agn- 
Ing  a  Btatement  entitled,  •They  Aro  Our 
Brother*  Whom  We  Kli:   • 

0^u  primary  ooneern  waa  the  Vletiuunese 
war,  •  tragedy  which  haa  only  worsened  dur- 
ing the  p«8«ag«  of  months,  claiming  ever 
greater  numbers  of  tnnf>cent  Uvea,  seartnfj 
not  only  the  fleeh  of  the  Vtetnamee*  but 
making  a  waatelAod  of  an  ancient  culture. 

Am  mea  rooted  in  a  rellgioua  ethoe.  we  have 
bean  further  burdened  by  a  reaiuatlon.  ao 
fundamental  to  our  faiths,  that  despite  all 
Juattflcatlona  for  killing,  those  who  die  are 
our  lirothers.  More  Indeed  than  our 
brothers — the  victims  are  ourselves  and  our 
cbUdrMt.  For  aa  surely  as  other  ways  than 
■war  aiw  not  foand  for  solving  human  prob- 
lena.  the  future  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity Is  destroyed 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  question- 
ing the  sincerity  of  the  adversaries  In  this 
■war.  Perhaps  the  only  element  which  has 
tmltad  the  parties  to  this  dispute  U  the  p«a- 
aloaata  certitude  of  absolute  )usttflcaUon 
Aa  atmosphere  of  holy  war  prevails  acrcas 
•aclt  fioottar 

Aa  for  ourselves,  we  have  chosen  to  stand 
not  with  the  partisans  but  with  the  victims 
the  TlUagers  who  can  neither  defend  them- 
selves nor  even  hide,  from  falling  bombs 
napalm  and  IndlscrtnUnate  strafing,  who  live 
In  a  nation  dominated  by  military  power 
whlcii  may  at  any  moment  shatter — and  has 
already  shattered  in  so  many  instances — ^the 
lives  of  their  children,  their  loved  onea  or 
tbemaelvee. 

It  Is  on  behalf  of  those  caught  In  the  crr-ss- 
flra— and  thoae  yet  to  be— that  we  have  again 
found  It  necessary  to  call  for  American  mili- 
tary withdrawal  from  the  war. 

la  the  Interesu  of  brevity,  we  concentrate 
on  two  areas,  the  character  of  the  various 
governments  the  United  States  has  supported 
In  Vietnam,  and  the  conduct  ot  the  war  Itself 
The  hlbUcal  admonition  that  flgs  will  not 
grow  (Kan  thistles"  has  been  tested  In  the 
Area  of  history  frequently,  yet  perhaps  at  no 
time  has  aa  Ill-advised  beginning  been  fol- 
lowed with  such  relentless  disregard  for  prin- 
ciple and  consequence  as  in  Vietnam. 

Little  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  the 
U.S.  was  the  principal  military  ally  of  Prance 
In  lU  colonial  war  for  retention  of  the  Indo- 
phlnsas  PanlnsxUa,  most  especially  Vietnam. 
In  oontraat  with  our  policy  proclaimed  and 
pursuad  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  world 
tor  the  liquidation  of  colonialism  Into  that 
effort,  to  perpetuate  French  control,  our  na- 
tion poured  billions  of  dollars 

Slnoa  the  conclusion  of  that  costly  war 
<>▼«■  *ba  conference  tables  at  Geneva  In  1954. 
otir  «ov«RUB«nt  has  militarily  allied  Itself 
with  what  was  to  be  a  "temporary  sone  ' 
Sootb  Vietnam.  As  U  the  Vietnamese  had  no 
numacrj  whatsoever,  we  have  assured  them 
we  now  stand  for  their  Independence  and 
freedom. 

IXtte  regimes  our  government  so  actively 
■npportad  in  South  Vietnam  had  In  fact 
stood  for  the  freedom  and  advancement  of 
tba  paople,  no  doubt  our  present  statement 
would  never  have  been  written.  It  la  unlUely 
the  present  war  would  ever  have  begun 
Certainly  tha  massive  uprtstng  which  has 
•<*  taaad  otir  nation's  htiman  and  material 
isaoureaa  wouid  never  havs  assumed  its 
praaant  proportions. 

Ts*  aa  aU  the  world  knows,  few  concepts 
nara  baan  ao  allan  to  the  leaders  of  the  var- 
looa  SaJfon  regimes  as  respect  for  the  funda- 
msntal  rtghta  o(  man. 
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Guarantee  of  the  basic  social  rights  of  man 
l.s  tundlDi?  upon  i^overnments.  both  In  tlme« 
of  war  and  of  peace  Among  these  righu  must 
be  Included  the  right  of  clUseiis  to  express 
pollUcal  opinion*,  the  rlgtit  .rf  fair  trial,  the 
right  of  free  assembly  and  association  Such 
rlghu  are  granted,  not  by  sotiety  but  by 
Ood.  no  human  authority  can  be  permitted 
to  abrogate  them 

We  recall  the  moving  but  unheeded 
eiioycIKa;  letter  of  Pupe  John  XXni.  Pacem 
II  Terru.  In  whlth  It  U  stated  If  any  gov- 
ernment does  not  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
man  or  violates  them.  It  not  only  falls  In  Its 
duty  but  Its  orders  actually  lack  Juridical 
force  ' 

Tor  thirteen  years  the  succeeding  govern- 
ments of  South  Vietnam  have  flagrantly 
violated  all  such  rights  The  press  has  been 
controlled  with  an  Iron  flat  Nonviolent 
efforts  to  express  dissent  or  to  suggest  alter- 
natives to  current  policies  have  been  ruth- 
lessly suppressed  Many  of  the  leading  figures 
of  South  Vietnam  are  In  prison,  hiding  or  in 
ejtUe. 

Typical  of  Saigon  policy  was  the  recent 
-election"  so  appl.^uded  by  the  Vnlted  States 
administration,  in  which  both  Communists 
and  neutralists  were  forbidden  to  run.  In 
which  the  war  and  Its  end  were  not  dis- 
cussed, in  which  the  populace  was  threat- 
ened with  the  withholding  of  rice  raUons  for 
failure  to  vote 

Equally  typical  has  been  the  failure  of  each 
Saigon  admlnlstrauon  to  Implement  a  sig- 
nificant land-reform  campaign  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  for  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  Investment  the  United  States  hua  made 
in  the  liidijchin.*  and  Vletnaniese  wars,  every 
parrel  of  land  could  have  been  purchased 
and  equitably  distributed 

Our  govemmenta  commitment  to  such 
regimes,  justified  only  on  the  basis  of  antl- 
C<'nununism.  his  rendered  mea.mng>.«  that 
baste  conviction  whl^h  gave  birth  to  our  na- 
Uon  the  primary  function  of  government  Is 
to  aervt  the  leglUmate  needs  and  aspira- 
Uons  of  the  populaUon  Those  goveriimenu 
which  fall  to  fulfill  that  responsibility  cannot 
be  considered  worthy  of  continued  survival 
or  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  In  their  defense. 
Our  dissent  U  not  limited,  however,  by 
our  antipathy  to  the  various  South  Viet- 
namese governments  which  have  Inherited 
the  mantle  of  American  acceptability  They 
lack  p<jpuiar  support  and  have  been  main- 
tained in  office  only  with  massive  Injection 
of  .Vmerlcan  arms  and  funds 

Even  had  these  regimes  been  worthy  of 
continuity  and  human  sacrifice,  the  horrors 
their  survival  is  said  to  require  could  not  be 
permitted 

The  number  of  civilian  casualties  to  Vlet- 
cong  Is  e«tlmat«"d  to  range  from  five  to  ten 
civilians  for  e«wh  enemy  soldier  Whole  vil- 
lages are  Incinerated  with  Impersonal  mili- 
tary efficiency  from  the  air  and  ground.  The 
words  of  a  wounded  French  missionary  priest 
who  witnessed  the  destrucUon  of  all  the 
villages  he  served  haunt  us  still 

"X  have  seen  my  faithful  burned  up  with 
napalm  ...  I  have  seen  the  bodies  of 
women  and  children  blown  to  bits  I  have 
seen  my  villages  raaed  My  Ood.  Us  not 
possible  " 

Ot»server»  have  found  the  hospitals  filled 
far  beyond  capsiclty  with  war-wounded 
mothers,  children  and  the  aged  Children 
burned  head  to  foot  with  napalm  have  been 
treated  only  with  vaseline  Newspapers  have 
been  found  to  serve  as  covers  for  Injured 
Infants 

The  South  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Health 
now  reports  2.0OO  children  are  being  placed 
in  orphanages  each  month;  already  there  are 
tO.OOO  whose  familiee  have  "offidaily" 
perished. 

As  the  peasanu  Oee  from  the  bombers  on 
the  one  hand  and  V'letcong  mobilizations  on 
the  othsr.  the  number  of  refugees  approaches 
1.800,000. 


At  the  same  Mme.  the  national  health  pro- 
file has  steadily  deteriorated.  Dysentery,  ty- 
phoid fever  and  tubarculoaU  have  become 
endemic.  More  than  4fl  per  cent  of  the  Viet- 
namese die  within  the  first  16  years  of  Ufe. 
According  to  The  London  T\mes.  there  were 
a,Ooa  cases  of  bubonic  plague  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  l»6a.  spread  by  sick  and 
starving  rau  In  search  of  food  at  a  time 
when  104,000  acres  of  producing  land  has 
been  chemically  sterilized  and  countless  tons 
of  rice  made  Inedible. 

During  the  course  of  such  mounting  hor- 
rors, various  military  leaders  and  scientists 
have  used  the  war  as  a  "laboratory  for  the 
development  of  new  and  more  effecUve  weap- 
ons, more  adhesive  napalm,  which  clings 
like  flaming  glue  to  the  flesh  of  lu  unfortu- 
nate victims,  Tftxor"  bombs,  gases,  bomb- 
clusters  and  defoliants. 

In  the  North  we  can  assume  on  the  basis 
of  recent  reporu  that  the  situation  Is  little 
better  Msgr.  George  Huessler,  for  example  a 
Roman  Catholic  Welfare  represenUtlve  in 
North  Vietnam  to  prepare  for  humanitarian 
Bid  from  West  Germany,  reports  70  health 
facilities  have  been  all  or  partially  destroyed 
by  bombing  raids. 

In  the  course  of  continuing  this  nightmare, 
more  than  8.000  Americans  have  given  then- 
lives  Many  more  have  been  gravely  wounded. 
How  many  of  them  could  have  described 
however  briefly,  the  regime  for  whose  per- 
petuation they  gave  their  flnal  aacrlflce? 

H.jw  many  huve  been  spiritually  wounded 
aa  accomplices,  hardened,  perhaps  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  to  human  suflerlng  and 
Immunized  against  the  flner  human  quallUes 
of   rympathy   and    compassion? 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  since  we  last 
eprike  the  weight  of  evidence  against  thU  war 
h««  renched  mountainous  proportions. 

We  therefore  call  again  upon  our  coun- 
trymen and  government: 

To  stop  the  air  attacks  on  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  at  once,  unilaterally,  not 
•imply  as  a  political  move  In  the  direction 
of  negotiations,  but  because  thc^e  attacks 
are  an  a/Iront  to  human  decency  and  un- 
worthy of  a  great  people: 

To  express  a  clear  Intention  to  withdraw  all 
US  military  forces  from  Vietnam,  consistent 
with  the  1954  Geneva  AgreemenU.  to  take  ef- 
fect immediately  on  conclusion  of  satlsfac- 
U)ry  arrangemenu  to  assure  the  Vietnamese 
p«ople   a    free   choice   of   government; 

To  sUte  unerjulvocnlly  US  readiness  to  ne- 
gotiate an  end  Ui  the  war  on  the  basis  of 
the  1954  AgreemenU.  with  the  National  Ub- 
eratlon  Front  as  one  of  the  principals  In  the 
negotiations 

We  sppeal  to  all  concerned  parties  to  pledge 
them.ielves  to  more  represenUtlve  and  re- 
sponsible government  In  South  Vietnam. 

We  nsk  our  fellow  Americans  to  begin  the 
work  of  repentance  and  healing  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  paid  for  the  maiming.  We  cannot 
excuse  ourselves  from  the  consequences. 

We  ask  more  fundamentally  for  a  national 
examination  of  conscience.  We  Americans 
boast  of  a  rellgloxis  heritage;  many  speak  with 
scorn  of  the  "Godless  "  Tet  no  act  of  brutal- 
ity initiated  by  American  or  allied  forces, 
seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  ethical  values 
Americans  profess;  at  the  same  time,  enemy 
atpK-itles  of  far  leaeer  magnitude  are  decried 
with  vigor 

Every  life  on  thU  planet  U  In  some  sense 
subject  to  the  decisions  mads  by  the  world's 
wealthiest,  most  powerful  people. 

In  fact,  as  never  before  In  man's  history. 

Americans    are    now    confronted    with    the 

fundamental  choice;  life,  or  death. 

It  Is  lata,  but  not  too  laU.  to  chooae  life. 

Colin  W   Bell.  Exec.  Secy..  Amer.  Friends 

Serv.  Comm  ;  Bev.  Daniel  Berrlgan.  S  J. 

Assoc.    Editor,    JmuU    MUsioiu;    Kev. 

Philip  Berrlgan,  S.SJf..  Curate,  St.  Peter 

Claver    Church,    Baltimore.    Md  ;    Dr. 

Harold  A.  Bosley.  Pastor.  Christ  Church 

(Methodist),  NYC;  BUhop  Matthew  W. 


May  i,  1967 
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Clair.  Jr..  Retired  MsthodUt  Blab<9. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Rt.  Rev.  WUUam  Orlt- 
tanden.  Eiiiaeopal  Blabop  of  Krle,  Pa.; 
Dr.  Bdwln  T.  Dahlberg.  Paat  President. 
National  Council  of  Ohurehea:  Rt.  Rer. 
William  Davidson,  Eplsoopal  BUhop  of 
Weatern  ECansas;  Rer.  fldward  Duff,  S. 
J..  Assoc.  Prof.,  Holy  Cross  OoUega, 
Worcester.  Mass.;  Rabbi  lHaurloa  N. 
Elaendrath.  Pres.,  Union  ot  American 
Hebrew  Congregations;  Rt.  R«t.  Msgr. 
Paul  H.  Furfey,  Oo-Dlr.,  Bureau  of  So- 
cial Research,  Cath.  Univ.;  Rabbi  Ever- 
ett Oendler,  Rabbi.  The  Jewish  Center 
of  Princeton,  N  J.;  Blahop  A.  Raymond 
Orant.  Blahop — Methodist  Church;  Dr. 
Abraham  J.  Haechel,  Prof.,  Jewlab 
Tbeo.  Seminary  of  America;  Rabbi 
Isldor  B.  Hofllman,  Religious  Oounaelor, 
Columbia  Unlveralty:  Bev.  Robert  W. 
HoTda.  Editor,  The  Uturgical  Confer- 
ence. 
Bt.  Rev.  W.  A.  Lawrence,  Retired  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Western,  Mass.;  Rev. 
James  M.  Lawaon,  Jr.,  Pastor,  Centen- 
ary Meth.  Church,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Mr.  John  Leo,  Assoc.,  Eklltor,  Common- 
teeel,-  Rev.  Robert  W.  Moon,  Minister, 
St.  Mark's  Meth.  Church,  Sacramento, 
Cal.;  Rev.  John  L.  McKenzle,  B.J.. 
Prof..  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame;  Rev.  Rich- 
ard McSorley,  8.J.,  Prof.,  Georgetown 
Univ.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  John 
OUver  Nelson,  Director,  Klrkrldge  Re- 
treat Center;  Rev.  Richard  Neuhaua. 
Editor.  Una  Sancta;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Thomas  J.  Reese,  Director,  Catholic 
Social  Services;  Rev.  Peter  Riga,  Prof., 
St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's,  Cal.; 
Rev.  W.  Harold  Row.  Exec.  Sec,  Breth- 
ren Service  Commission;  Sister  Mary 
CorlU,  IJiJU.,  Graphic  artist;  Rev. 
Annalee  Stewart,  Legislative  tc  Branch 
Liaison.  WILPF,  Wash.,  D.  C;  Dr.  John 
M.  Swomley.  Jr..  Prof  ,  St.  Paul  School 
of  Theology,  Kansas  City;  Rabbi  Jacob 
Welnatein,  Rabbi.  K-AJil.  Temple;  Mr. 
Herman  Will.  Jr.,  Assoc.  Genl.  Secy, 
Board  of  Christian  Social;  Concerns, 
Methodist  Church. 

Visit  to  Saioon 
(By   Alfred   Hassler,   executive   secretary  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  the  In- 
ternational  Committee  of   Conscience   on 
Vietnam) 

My  visit  consisted  of  two  week-long  stays 
In  Saigon,  separated  by  four  days  In  Hong 
Kong,  an  arrangement  that  made  It  imnoces- 
sary  to  apply  for  a  visa.  The  first  week  coin- 
cided with  the  Vietnamese  New  Tear  (Tet) 
and  the  truce  arranged  for  that  period.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  stayed  one  night  at  the 
Hotel  Caravelle  and  the  rest  of  the  week  at 
the  Hotel  Majestic,  both  heavily  patron- 
ised by  Americans  and  widely  reputed  to  be 
under  the  close  surveillance  of  the  CIA,  In- 
cluding "bugged"  rooms,  etc.  During  the 
second  week  I  had  a  room  In  a  rooming 
house  operated  by  a  Buddhist  family  In  an- 
other section  of  the  city,  somewhat  less  con- 
venient but  considerably  more  secure. 

Because  I  came  armed  with  warm  letters 
of  Introduction  from  Thlch  Nhat  Hanh,  I  was 
accepted  fuUy  Into  circles  of  people  In  Saigon 
who,  by  their  own  admlssloti,  have  not  felt 
able  to  talk  frankly  and  honestly  with  any 
American — or  indeed  any  Westerner — for  the 
past  two  years.  I  cannot  say  of  personal 
knowledge  whether  their  suspicions  about 
the  near-total  penetration  by  the  CIA  of  all 
Western  groups  In  Vietnam,  olDclal  and  un- 
official, are  warranted,  but  I  must  assume 
that  on  these  matters  they,  and  some  of  the 
representatives  of  such  Western  groups  who 
tend  to  confirm  their  suspicions,  are  better 
Informed  than  I. 

This  Is  ons  of  ths  first  Impressions  one 

gets  In  Saigon  today:  the  aura  of  srisplclon 

that  permeates  the  society,  and  the  almost 

total   lack  of  conununlcatlon  between  any 
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Of  the  Amertcaaa  there  and  thoae  segments 
of  Vlstneaiaaw  aocletj  'Uiat  are  seriously 
ctltleal  both  oC  tlie  var  and  of  the  present 
South  Vletnwaaae  soremnunt.  Slnoe  this  la 
a  Tery  laise  proporttan  of  tbe  population,  the 
ooBsequeDoe  la  a  steadily  deepening  cbaam 
between  tbe  Sontii  Vietnamese  and  tbe  Anoer- 
leana  who  are  oateaalbly  there  to  assist  them. 

In  Saigon  proper  the  curfew  runs  from 
mldni^t  to  4  ajn.,  but  on  tbe  edges  of  the 
dty  tbe  heuaebolders  are  required  to  stay 
Indoors  after  dark.  The  authorities  "cannot 
tell  them  from  the  Viet  Cong"  Is  the  explana- 
tion, and  of  cotuae  It  la  true,  since  many 
of  them  are  the  Viet  Cong  or  Its  sympa- 
tblaers.  The  eudden  terroristic  attack  must 
be  prevented,  since  there  Is  almost  no  hope 
of  catching  the  perpetrator  once  It  has  oc- 
curred; no  one  will  have  seen  him,  or  would 
be  able  to  Identify  him  If  they  had  I 

Tbe  result  of  all  this  Is  an  atmosphere 
more  reminiscent  of  a  police  state  than  a 
democracy,  even  a  democracy  at  war.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  CIA  Is  actually  as  ubiquitous 
as  people  believe  It  to  be,  tbe  fact  Is  that 
the  Vietnamese  see  CIA  agents  everywhere. 
and  aU  relationships  are  distorted  and  fouled 
by  suspicion. 

I  spent  all  of  my  time  In  Saigon  and  Cho- 
lon,  the  Cblneae  section  of  the  city.  I  had 
hoped  to  get  out  at  least  to  some  of  the 
vUlagea  In  which  the  School  of  Youth  for 
Social  Service  volunteers  work,  but  my  hosts 
considered  It  to  be  too  dangerous  for  me  to 
do  so  and  flatly  refuaed  to  take  me.  I  neither 
sought  nor  had  Interviews  with  any  officials 
of  either  the  South  Vletnaniese  or  the  Amer- 
ican governments,  or  with  members  of  the 
press.  I  did  visit  some  of  tbe  voluntary  agen- 
cies whose  headquarters  are  In  Saigon,  In- 
cluding the  Vietnamese  Christian  Service  op- 
erated Jointly  by  the  Mennonltes,  Church 
World  Service  and  Lutheran  World  Service; 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
etc.  Most  of  my  time,  however,  was  spent 
with  Vietnamese  Individuals  and  groups  to 
whom  Nhat  Hanh's  letters  had  given  me  ac- 
cess. These  Included  some  of  the  top  officials 
of  tbe  Unified  Buddhist  Church,  members  of 
the  Catholic  peace  movement;  and  students 
and  professors  from  several  of  the  five  uni- 
versities of  South  Vietnam. 

Tbe  most  Important  single  observation  to 
make,  I  think,  was  the  extent  to  which  I 
found  Thlch  Nhat  Hanh's  analysis  of  tbe 
situation  confirmed:  namely,  that  there  Is 
the  potential  for  a  substantial  middle  group- 
ing of  well-Informed  and  sophisticated  people 
who  are  committed  to  peace  but  who  also 
wish  to  have  a  stance  from  which  to  deal  on 
even  terms  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Tbe  second  half  of  this  observation,  how- 
ever. Is  more  depressing:  It  Is  that  this  middle 
group  Is  being  badly  eroded  by  a  despair  of 
moderating  the  American  position  and  by  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  United  States 
doea  not  In  fact  want  either  peace  or  nego- 
tlatlona.  Buddhist  leaders,  students  and  In- 
tellectuals, and  Catholics  alike  grow  Increas- 
ingly cynical  about  U.S.  objectives,  and  the 
word  "colonialist"  Is  common  in  their  dis- 
cussions. And  the  attribution  of  colonialist, 
or  neo-colonlallst,  goals  to  America  simply 
aerves  to  underline  and  confirm  these  claims 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front.  This  Is 
the  source  of  their  great  despair:  that  In  the 
name  of  fighting  communism,  tbe  United 
States  Is  strengthening  communism  through- 
out the  country. 

One  senses  this  also  In  the  Indications  of 
real  hostility  toward  Americans  In  the  p>eople 
of  Saigon.  Tbla  la  dUBcult  to  generalize  about, 
but  It  la  Impoaslble  to  evade.  It  Is  not  as 
evident  In  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  has 
become  aomethlng  of  an  American  ghetto, 
where  a  great  many  of  the  people  work  in 
aervlce  oocupatlona  and  profit  from  the 
jnoney  that  the  Americans  bring  In.  As  one 
moves  Into  other  aactlona  of  the  city,  bow- 


ever,  where  most  Americana  do  not  venture, 
tbe  boetlUty  In  the  faces  of  cftUaaiy  people 
la  frequently  open  and  Tindlagulsed.  In  one 
section  af  the  dty  not  very  far  from  tbe  cen- 
ter, where  I  was  wandering  atoimd  tbrou^ 
scone  of  the  baok streets  of  the  crowdedalums 
of  Saigon,  I  found  myadf  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  children,  some  of  whom  began  throwing 
stones  and  pieces  of  garbage  at  me.  Thla  waa 
not  the  mlschlevousneas  that  one  aT»/<«  tn 
children  anywhere,  but  an  anger  that  was 
revealed  In  their  expressltms.  Similarly,  a 
group  of  passers-by  and  workers  just  outside 
the  entrance  to  tbe  School  of  Youth  for  So- 
cial Service  who  gathered  to  look  at  me  when 
I  left  that  place  by  car,  were  grim  and  un- 
smiling In  a  way  that  made  entirely  credible 
the  reluctance  of  my  hosts  to  have  any  West- 
erners visit  them.  They  said  that  I  was  the 
first  Westerner  whom  they  bad  Invited  to 
come  out  to  the  School,  with  tbe  exception 
of  one  American  who  Is  of  Japanese  descent 
and  "looks  Vietnamese."  The  ordinary  peo- 
ple, they  said,  cannot  distinguish  between 
"good  Americans"  and  "bad  Americans,"  and 
the  Impression  given  Is  that  many  of  tbem 
would  paraphrase  the  old  frontier  assertion 
and  say  that  "tbe  only  good  American  Is  a 
dead  American." 

At  the  same  time  It  Is  difficult  to  escape 
the  Impression  of  the  dependency  that  has 
developed  In  Saigon,  and  presumably  In  other 
cities  of  South  Vietnam,  on  the  United  States. 
There  are  reportedly  three  million  people  In 
Saigon,  a  city  Intended  for  600,000,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  surplus  population  are  ref- 
ugees who  are  dependent  largely  on  govern- 
ment subsidies.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
Is  a  general  smell  of  money  In  tbe  air  that 
was  not  there  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Tbe 
streets  are  full  of  new  Japanese  and  Italian 
motorcycles  and  scooters,  and  there  are  evi- 
dences In  the  dress  and  general  appearance 
of  people  that  many  Balgonese  are  prospering 
In  spite  of  tbe  Inflation  that  has  become  so 
severe.  Tbe  trouble  Is  that  the  pro6p>erlty  Is 
entirely  parasitical:  while  I  was  there  the 
Saigon  Poet  carried  an  article  about  tbe  econ- 
omy of  South  Vietnam,  pointing  out  that  It 
Is  capable  of  growing  enough  food  to  feed  a 
hvmdred  million  people  and  In  fact  must  de- 
pend on  tbe  U.S.  to  bring  In  large  quantities 
of  tbe  rice  on  which  Its  own  population  of 
fourteen  million  now  Uves. 

Tbe  city  Is  dominated  by  tbe  American 
military  presence.  Literally  soores  of  build- 
ings, Including  many  hotels,  have  been  taken 
over  as  military  billets,  eacb  of  them  sur- 
rounded by  heavy  wire  mesh  going  up  to  tbe 
third  floor  windows,  along  with  sandbag 
or  concrete  guard  posts  and  guards  on  duty 
with  automatic  rifles  24  hours  a  day. 
American  and  "Joint"  patrols  cruise  the 
streets  constantly  and  in  large  numbers,  and 
tbe  main  streets  and  truck  routes  are 
crowded  by  army  trucks  carrying  supplies 
and  men  to  the  outlying  bases,  or  returning 
for  new  loads.  (This  steady  stream  of  trucks 
continued,  Incidentally,  through  the  truce 
during  TET,  an  interesting  sidelight  on  tbe 
official  American  indignation  at  tbe  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  used  tbe 
truce  period  In  order  to  supply  their  own 
troopts   and  i>eople.) 

One  gets  tbe  feeling  of  an  occupying 
army  rather  than  that  of  allies  defending  a 
helpless  country,  and  this  Is  a  feeling  borne 
out  in  casual  conversations  with  GIs  there 
who  react  In  varying  fashions  of  bewilder- 
ment, contempt  or  arrogance  to  tbe  impres- 
sion they  get  of  being  excluded  from  tbe  so- 
ciety around  tbem.  Tbe  bars  and  bar  girls  are 
all  that  they  have  been  reported  to  be,  but 
they  still  constitute  a  minute  fraction  of  tbe 
Saigon  population.  Most  of  tbe  rest  of  the 
Salgonese  seem  in  a  curious  way  to  be  living 
a  life  totally  apart  from  tbe  American  pres- 
ence, and  to  be  attempting  to  Ignore  that 
presence  In  every  way  that  they  possibly  can. 

The  polarization  grows,  and  the  chancea 
Of  a  "third  way"  diminish  ateadlly.  The  oon- 
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tlBiMd  war  b«oomM  laM  and  laaa  bearable, 
•ad  m  Um  abacnc*  of  any  beUarabl*  «▼!- 
<1«>M  that  tb«  muted  State*  reaU^  wanu 
to  end  It.  more  and  more  Vietnamese  go  over 
to  the  Vront.  Wblle  I  waa  in  Saigon  the  two 
Kngtlah  language  newepapera  (there  were 
three,  but  the  third  wa«  cloaed  for  crtuclz- 
tii%  the  gOTemmenti  were  full  of  dUpatchaa 
by  American  correspondenta  telling  of  the 
draadfnl  beating  being  taken  by  the  Viet 
COBC.  Tet  when  I  aaked  the  VletnamMe 
wbettier  the  VC  waa  atronger  or  weaker  than 
a  7«ar  a^o.  thej  tnTarlably  repUed  that  it  was 
•trongv.  One  of  the  moat  attractive  young 
•todent  leaden,  under  no  illusion  about  the 
Oonununlat  leadership  and  tactics  of  the 
nont,  shrugged   when  I  aaked  him 

"Soon  we  shall  all  be  with  the  Front,"  he 
•Aid.  "Where  else  can  we  go?" 

Thleh  Tn  Quang  gave  much  the  same 
wamlnc.  The  famous  monk,  who  has  been 
called  tb«  moat  astute  political  mind  Id  Viet- 
nam, waa  the  person  Nhat  Hank  most  wanted 
ma  to  see.  It  was  a  hard  assignment.  My  In- 
tarmedlarr  came  back  with  a  glum  report; 
tlM  Venerable  sent  greetings  and  wished  for 
In  my  work,  but  he  had  vowed  not  to 
to  an  American  again  while  rhe  war 
continued.  Further  efforts  brought  the  same 
r—ponae;  it  waa  not  until  I  slid  a  note  under 
hla  door  suggesung  that  I  might  sit  uut- 
akte  and  enter  on  a  "greve  de  falm"  that  he 
let  me  In.  his  lively  sense  of  humor  perhaps 
touched  by  the  thought  that  I  shouH  threat- 
en to  turn  hla  own  weapon  against  Um. 

SouM  of  bla  friends  in  the  West  had  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  and  others  addresa  a 
meaaage  to  the  American  people  explaining 
thetr  point  of  view  He  rejected  the  idea 
(ORefully:  It  was  inconceivable  to  him  that 
Um  American  people  could  be  in  any  doubt 
tlM  terrible  things  their  country  was  doing 
to  hla — "you  are  doing  far  worse  things  than 
the  French  ever  did'  —and  if  they  did  not 
approve  of  these  things,  let  them  stop  the 
war.  Why  should  they  need  a  meesage  from 
hlmr 

"Tou  are  a  democracy  in  the  tnlted 
8t*tea."  be  said,  not  like  here  The  people 
muat  approve  of  the  colonial  pollcle»  of 
their  government,  ur  they  would  have  ended 
tham." 

He  would  not  accept  an  account  of  the 
otweaalve  anti-conununissn  in  the  United 
8tat«a.  or  the  fear  of  China,  as  an  explana- 
tion. How  could  the  most  powerful  country 
on  earth  be  so  ruled  by  fear'' 

"Beatdee,"  he  said,  •surely  you  must  know 
that  you  are  driving  us  Into  the  arms  of 
oommunlsm!  in  IMS  there  were  two  Impor- 
t»nt  Communists  in  South  Vietnam,  today 
there  are  thousands  " 

The  feeling  of  being  driven  against  their 
Will  into  an  alliance  with  the  Communists 
ta  widespread  A  monk  widely  known  for  his 
deep  pActflat  convictions  said  to  me  hopeless- 
ly, "We  have  no  doubt  any  longer  that  your 
eotintry  la  openly  colonialist  There  la  noth- 
ing left  for  us  Vietnamese  but  for  all  the 
people  to  unite  In  opp>oelng  you  " 

All  the  people  will  not  unite,  probably,  as 
he  acknowledged  when  I  pressed  him  The 
Buddhist*  themselves  are  split  the  proud  ac- 
eontpUahment  of  having  produced  a  Unlfled 
Buddhist  Church  has  been  dissipated  In- 
st«*d  of  one  Vlen  Ho*  Dao  ( Institute  for  the 
Bneutton  of  the  Dttarma ) .  there  are  two. 
wnh  competing  claims  to  legitimacy  I  asked 
whether  the  split  reflected  Ideological  dif- 
ferences, a  more  intense  antl-communlsm  on 
ons  aids  than  the  other. 

"Ho."  he  ssld  bitterly.  "Just  money  Not 
mntl-conununlsm.  Money  American  dollars 
have  prored  able  to  buy  almost  anybody  In 
our  country.  I  am  afraid." 

No  visitor  In  a  short  period  can  tell  whether 
ths  Uttemess  is  wholly  warranted,  so  far  as 
tb«  Vl*tn«mese  people  are  concerned  Clearly 
many  ot  them  have  been  "bought."  fn>m 
ths  girls  who  wait  for  visitor*  In  the  bars 
along  Tu   Do   Street    to   the   polltlcana    who 


make  It  possible  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  buy 
supplte*  right  In  Saigon  Tet  I  had  a  curious 
feeUng  that  In  spite  of  their  dependency, 
even  In  Saigon  the  Vietnamese  retain  an  In- 
dependence and  an  aloofness  from  the  occu- 
pation forces.  There  are  far  more  pretty  Viet- 
namese girls  on  the  backs  of  the  motorbikes 
driven  by  Vletnamaae  boy*,  or  walking  hand 
In  band  with  them  down  the  streets,  or 
trundling  two  or  three  pretty  youngster* 
along,  than  there  are  in  all  the  bar*  and 
brothels  My  principal  aid  during  my  stay 
there  was  an  attractive  young  Buddhist  girl. 
As  she  drove  me  back  to  my  hotel  after  a  fair- 
ly trying  day  I  asked  her  If  she  would  stay 
and  have  dinner  with  me  There  was  a  pause 
and  she  Icxjked  embarrassed  Finally  she  said 
gently 

"You  will  have  dinner  at  my  house  one 
night.  Instead  In  Saigon  only  the  bad  girls 
are  seen  with  foreigners  " 

This  la  another  asp«i-t  of  the  tragedy  the 
bewildered  faces  of  young  Americans  who  are 
accustomed  to  being  liked  and  who  have  been 
told  they  are  In  this  far-off  country  to  protect 
lU  people,  and  who  must  live  behind  bamer* 
and  guards  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  hostility 
of  those  they  are  protetilng  "  Jeep  patrols 
are  everywhere.  8<jme  manned  by  Americans, 
some  by  South  Vietnamese,  and  some  "Joint", 
but  all  constantly  on  the  alert  Yet  while  1 
was  there  the  VC  made  a  mortar  attack  on 
Oenerul  Westmoreland's  headquarters  from 
the  roof  of  a  bakery  In  the  center  of  the  city, 
which  they  then  prcK-eeded  to  blow  up  before 
they  made  their  escape  The  key  word,  of 
course  Is  escajje  '  even  In  Saigon  Itself  the 
people  do  not  betray  the  VC. 

MFDICAI.    AID 

Pnrt  of  the  reason  for  my  trip  was  to  learn 
as  much  as  I  could  of  the  medical  needs  In 
Vietnam  and  possible  channels  of  distribu- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  Fellowship's 
current  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  such 
purposes 

In  the  Saigon-controlled  areas  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  situation  Is  confusing  and  re- 
volting Very  depxendable  authorities  told  me 
that,  with  a  few  exotic  exceptions,  there  Is 
three  times  as  much  medicine  and  medical 
equipment  In  .South  Vietnam  as  would  be 
needed  If  every  Vietnamese  were  under  treat- 
ment Yet  doctors  even  In  Saigon  hospitals 
are  so  short  of  needed  supplies  that  they 
mu.st  appeal  to  voluntary  agencies  In  Europe 
to  help  them  and  the  situation  Is  reportedly 
even  worse  In  provincial  hospitals 

Behind  this  depI<jrBble  situation  appears 
to  be  a  combination  of  Inefflclency.  corrup- 
tion, and  politics,  plus  the  difficulty  of  meet- 
ing the  medical  needs  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  In  villages  that  can  be  visited  safely 
only  in  daylight  hours  Very  large  segments 
of  the  medical  supplies  brought  to  Saigon 
simply  disappear  from  nhlpe.  docks  and  ware- 
houses stolen  and  delivered  directly  to  the 
Viet  Cong  by  lu  supporters  or  pilfered  for 
later  appearance  In  the  black  market  In  Sai- 
gon where  the  Viet  Cong  buy  many  of  their 
supplies  I  This  whole  situation  lends  an 
Ironic  aspect  to  the  refusal  by  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments  to  give  the  Fellowship 
a  license  to  send  medical  and  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  Liberation  Red  Cross  The  ofBclal 
reasons  given  for  the  refusal  are  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  siiF>ervlse  distribution  of 
such  aid  or  to  guarantee  that  It  would  not  t>e 
used  for  wounded  combatants  rather  than 
the  civilians  for  whom  It  Is  Intended  The 
Irony  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  United  State* 
Government  Is  unwillingly  supplying  to  the 
Viet  Cong  far  larger  quanlltes  than  we  could 
hope  to  raise,  without.  It  need  hardly  be 
noted,  any  hope  of  supervision  1 

rhere  la  nothing  Ironic,  but  only  revolt- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  Ky  government  per- 
mits medicine  to  be  used  a*  a  political  tool 
I  was  able  to  confirm  to  my  own  aatlsfactlon, 
again  from  a  neutral,  highly  qualified  ob- 
server, the  authenticity  of  reports  that  med- 
icines and  suppUe*  are  t>elng  withheld  from 


hoepltala  In  the  Hue  and  Da  Nang  areas. 
where  Buddhist  strength  1*  greateat,  In  re- 
prlaal  for  the  uprising*  last  spring  that  al- 
most unseated  Mr.  Ky.  (In  a  conference  with 
repreeenUUves  of  the  SUte  and  Treasury 
Departments  on  March  10.  I  was  rebuked  for 
reporting  this  by  the  SUt*  Department  man. 
who  observed  that  this  waa  a  "very  serious 
charge"  and  that  It  waa  wholly  untrue.  In 
view  of  this  It  was  Interesting  to  read  In  the 
March  34  Issue  of  Saturday  Review  a  report 
by  David  McLanahan,  a  staff  Intern  at  the 
Da  Nang  ClvlUan  Surgical  Hoepltal,  who 
wrote  that.  "The  U.S.  and  Saigon  government 
policies  are  to  isolate  the  city  of  Hue  and 
everything  In  it  as  punishment  and  a  lesson 
for  the  future.  The  United  States  doe*  not 
support  the  medical  school  or  hoepltal;  Sai- 
gon harasses  them  .  .  Saigon  taxed  a  load 
of  mlcroacope*  done.ted  by  West  Germany 
I  to  the  Hue  medical  school)."  And  a  little 
later.  'The  Vietnamese  chief  of  the  Medical 
Hospital  In  Da  Nang  had  dlfBculty  getting 
supplies  from  Saigon  because  he  waa  thought 
to  t>e  too  sympathetic  to  the  Buddhists." 

Another  demonstration  of  this  attitude 
was  the  response  of  Saigon  to  the  proposal 
of  an  International  Red  Cross  representative 
that  hi*  organization  be  allowed  to  brlnt; 
In  whlte-palnted  helicopters  to  deliver  medi- 
cal aid  to  the  Montagnard  villager*.  General 
Ky's  government  not  only  turned  down  the 
prcjpKjsal  but  expelled  the  man  who  made  It, 
requiring  him  to  leave  the  country  on  the 
next  plane 

Addenda   I — Lrma  Fiom   Victnamcsk 
3tudxnt« 

The  following  letter  waa  addressed  by  rep- 
resentative students  and  professor*  from  the 
five  South  Vietnamese  universities  to  Ameri- 
can student*  who  have  protested  American 
policies  m  Vietnam  Signed  by  70  of  the  best- 
known  leaders  In  these  universities.  It  was 
released  to,  and  Ignored  by.  the  American 
press  on  March  30 

"Dkab  Fktiow  Stttoent*:  We  are  students 
and  professors  from  all  the  universities  of 
South  Vietnam  (Saigon,  Hue,  Dalat.  Can  tho 
and  Van  Hanh  i .  who  write  to  thank  you  for 
you  action  In  trying  to  stop  this  terrible  war 
In  our  country.  We  cannot  act  officially,  as 
you  did.  because  the  universities  here  are 
not  permitted  by  the  Government  to  ex- 
press themselves  freely  We  have  made  peti- 
tions and  appeals,  but  we  cannot  let  our 
names  be  made  public,  because  we  would  be 
arrested  and  Imprisoned  That  Is  the  kind 
of  society  we  live  In  here  today. 

"Nevertheleas.  we  write  to  thank  you  for 
your  actions  and  to  plead  with  you  to  con- 
tinue   We  ask  you  to  consider  these  facta: 

"1  In  South  Vietnam  cltle*  the  American 
power  has  become  so  great  In  support  of 
the  Ky  government  that  no  one  can  speak 
agHjnst  the  war  without  rlaklng  his  life  or 
his  liberty 

"2  If  It  were  not  *o,  million*  would  speak 
out  The  people  of  South  Vietnam  desper- 
ately want  the  war  to  end,  but  they  are  los- 
ing hope  They  are  not  Communists,  but  If 
the  war  does  not  soon  end,  they  will  Join  the 
National  Liberation  Front  because  they  see 
no  other  way  out 

"3  Americans  should  not  believe  that  they 
are  protecting  the  South  Vietnamese  against 
communism.  Most  of  us  believe  that  the 
United  States  only  wants  to  control  our 
country  In  order  to  prepare  for  war  with 
China 

"4  The  present  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam 1*  not  our  government  and  I*  not  rep- 
resenting our  people.  It  waa  Impoaed  on  us 
by  the  United  States,  and  la  controlled  by 
military  men  who  fought  for  the  French 
against  the  Vietnamese  before  19M.  If  we 
were  free  to  vote  freely,  that  government 
would  not  last  one  day.  We  want  a  govern- 
ment of  our  own.  not  controlled  by  either 
side.  BO  that  we  may  be  able  to  settle  the 
problem*    of    Vietnam    by    ourselve*   on   the 
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basis  of  na/OoDal  'brotherhood:  to  negotUte 
psftos  wUh  tlM  National  Lttsratkm  ftovit  and 
North  TletBson.  and  niigctlrte  ths  with- 
drawal oC  Amsrtoui  troop*  with  ths  Uoltsd 
States. 

"6.  Do  not  beUeve  that  the  danger  of  a 
Comm'uiilst  takeover  Justlfle*  contln'uatlQn 
of  the  war.  We  beHeve  we  are  strong  enough 
to  form  an  Independent  government.  The  de- 
cision, however,  Should  be  ours,  not  your*, 
when  It  la  our  Uvea  and  our  country  that 
are  being  destroyed. 

"6.  We  endorse  the  proposals  outlined  In 
the  book  written  by  our  friend  Thlch  Nhat 
Hanh,  Vietnam:  Lotus  In  A  Sea  Of  Fire,  and 
ask  your  help  In  realizing  them. 

"Finally,  we  send  you  the  best  wishes  of 
ours  and  also  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

"Done  In  Saigon,  the  aoth  of  February, 
1967 

"Signed  by: 

"Cao  Ngoc  phuong  I 

"glang  vlen.  ! 

"Dal  Hoc  Khoa  Hor. 
"Vlen  Dal  Hoc  Saigon, 
"Vlen  Dal  Hoc  Hue,  i 

'Pham  tiiu  Tai  ' 

"stnh  Tien  chlnh  trl. 

"Vlen   Dal   Hoc  Dalat.  for  seventy  stu- 
dents and  profefisors." 

Addenda  TI — A  Statement  bt  the  Venekabu 

Thich    Tai    Qttano    and    the    Venekablz 

Thich    Quako    Do 

It  U  because  of  the  religious  conscience  In 
us  that  we  cannot  accept  the  war  which  Is 
going  on  In  our  country,  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  presence  of  foreign  troops  and  of 
troops  whose  actions  are  Influenced  by  for- 
eign governments,  for  this  massacre  of  our 
people  and  of  each  other. 

The  more  the  war  goes  on,  the  stronger 
communiBm  becomes,  the  more  Americans 
become  colonialists,  and  our  people  are  de- 
stroyed. 

We  pray  that  the  religious  conscience  will 
guide  humanity  to  atop  a  war  that  has 
reached  Its  utmost  In  atrocity. 

Done  in  Saigon,  February  18,   1967. 

Thich    Tbi    Quamo, 

TlIICH   QUAMG   Do. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR  SUPPORTS 
TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
report  on  S.  5,  the  truth-ln-lMidlng  bill, 
the  Department  of  Labor  strongly  sup- 
ported the  bill  and  recommended  Its  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress.  The  Department 
Indicated  such  legislation  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  President's  program. 

The  Department  believes  this  legisla- 
tion would  benefit  the  users  of  credit, 
many  of  whom  &re  wage  earners,  and 
would  encourage  them  to  use  credit  more 
wisely  and  more  efficiently.  The  Depart- 
ment also  believes  the  bill  would  elimi- 
nate unfair  competition  by  certain  lend- 
ers and,  therefore,  protect  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  ethical  businessmen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

U-S.    DkPAKTMENT   OT   LaBOC. 

OmCS  OF  THE  Sccrctakt, 
Wathington.  DJC..  March,  «,  XW7. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

ChAirman,  Committee  on  Banking;  and  Cur- 
rency, V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
DcAx  Ma.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  our  comments  on 
8.  8.  a  MU  "To  assist  In  the  promotion  of 
economic  stabUlsatlon  by  requiring  the  dls- 


dosore  at  timanim  iOurgem  tn  ootmeotion  with 
■zteBilOB  «C  ondlts.** 

Ths  pnpMad  i»ig>slit1rwi  woold  beneftt  the 
lueiB  of  oMdlki  -mamt  «f  whom  ave  '«■#*  eam- 
«r*.  In  •  Tuimhsr  at  Importont  way*,  ivsstl- 
mony  r^gardlitg  the  loss  of  wi^es  through 
garuUhment  snd  the  □'mnhera  oT  personal 
kankraptdes  revolting  from  over-extended 
buying  la  whlek  Mneas  credit  Charges  were 
InvolTed  pwents  ample  erldence  at  the  part 
which  Mioh  ttatgm  play  in  creating  serious 
finanrlai  problsias  (or  many  American  fam- 
ilies. This  Department  Is  gi«atly  concerned 
with  this  whole  prohlem  of  g^nlehment. 

It  would  undouhtedly  be  helpful  to  the 
consumer  buying  on  credit  to  be  shown  a 
purchase  agreement  clearly  itemized  as  called 
for  In  the  bill.  This  would  call  the  attention 
of  consumers  to  the  significance  of  credit  In 
their  total  expenses,  thereby  encouraging 
them  to  seek  advantageous  Interest  rates  and 
stimulating  competition  among  lenders  and 
those  extending  retail  credit. 

Sellers  would  find  It  much  more  difficult  to 
bide  excessive  charges  which  buyers  now 
pay.  This  biU  would  assist  in  eliminating  un- 
fair competition  by  certain  lenders  based 
upon  the  inability  of  borrowers  presently  to 
determine  what  the  real  costs  are. 

The  Department  of  lAbor  has  long  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  disclosure  of  financ- 
ing charges,  terms  and  conditions  of  credit 
purchases,  and  the  annual  percentage  rate 
of  the  finance  charge,  as  proposed  In  this 
legisUtton. 

The  I>epartment  strongly  supports  this  bill, 
which  the  President  has  recommended  to  the 
Congress  In  his  Consumer  Message. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advisee  that  en- 
actment of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  8.  6 
would  be  In  accord  -with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

W.    WlLLABD    WlBTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 

Trb  General  Cottnsel 

OP  the  Treabttrt, 
Washington,  D.C^  Apr.  12,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Spabxman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Department 
on  8.  6,  "To  assist  in  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic stabilisation  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  in  connection  with 
extension  of  credit." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  require  any 
person  engaged  In  the  business  of  extending 
credit  to  furnish  potential  borrowers  or 
credit  plan  purchasers  with  a  clear  written 
statement  of  essential  credit  information, 
Including  not  only  the  total  amount  of  the 
finance  charge,  but  also  the  finance  charge 
expressed  as  an  annual  percentage  rate.  A 
creditor  agreeing  to  extend  credit  pursuant 
to  a  revolvmg  or  open-end  credit  plan  would 
be  required  to  furnish  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  finance  charge  In  terms  of  the 
percentage  rate  per  period,  as  well  as  the 
periodic  rate  of  finance  charge  expressed  as 
an  annual  percentage  rate. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1087,  on  consumer  protection,  the 
President  said: 

"I  reoommend  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act 
of  1967  to  assure  that,  when  the  consumer 
shops  for  credit,  he  will  be  presented  with  a 
price  tag  that  will  tell  him  the  percentage 
rate  per  year  that  1b  being  charged  on  his 
borrowing. 

"We  can  make  an  Impcn-tant  advance  by 
incorporating  the  'wisdom  of  past  discussions 
on  how  the  costs  of  credit  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed. As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  I 
recommend  legislation  to  assure: 

"Full  and  accurate  Infomiatlon  to  the  bor- 
rower, and 

"Simple  and  routine  calculations  for  the 
lender. 


"TblB  legUlatlon  Is  tn  gently  needed  to: 

"Close  B31  Important  gsp  In  oomrimsr  1s- 
ToramUon. 

"Protect  Intimate  lenders  agalnM  com- 
petitors who  nfisrepresent  crefflt  ousts. 

"The  Truth-ln-Iiendlng  Act  of  1WJ7  'WDUld 
strengthen  the  efficiency  ol  our  credit  max- 
kets,  without  restraining  'them.  It  would 
allow  the  cost  ctf  credit  to  be  rreely  deter- 
mined by  Inlormed  borrowers  and  respon- 
Blhle  lenders.  It  -woilld  permit  the  Tciiluine  ol 
consumer  credit  to  be  fully  responSl-ve  to 
the  growing  needs,  ability  to  pay  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  consumer." 

The  Treasury  Department  f'ully  endorses 
the  principle  that  the  total  cost  of  obtaining 
consumer  credit  sho'uld  be  clearly  disclosed 
to  a  potential  user,  both  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  annual  rate,  to  enable  the  constimer  to 
make  a  meaningful  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  credit  available  from  various  sources.  We 
are  confident  that  such  disclosure  will  sub- 
stantially promote  the  selective  use  of  credit 
by  which  the  consumer  can  obtain  the  most 
benefit  from  his  financial  resources. 

Testimony  presented  to  your  Committee 
over  the  past  several  years  on  various  truth 
In  lending  bills  amply  supports  the  conclu- 
sion that  most  consumers  enter  the  credit 
market  without  the  basic  Information  nec- 
essary to  compare  credit  costs  Intelligently. 
Although  some  States  require  dlsclos'ure  of 
consumer  credit  Information,  the  funda- 
mental need  for  an  adeq'ua'te  basis  for  com- 
parison has  not  generally  been  met.  Federal 
action  in  this  area  is,  therefore,  imperative. 

The  case  for  truth  In  lending,  we  believe, 
Is  clear  and  unassailable  on  the  basis  of  four 
points,  the  significance  of  which  with  respect 
to  both  the  weU-belng  of  the  general  con- 
suming public  and  health  of  our  economy  Is 
far-reaching: 

First,  credit  plays  a  role  of  vast  and  grow- 
ing Importance  In  our  national  economy.  In 
addition  to  the  rising  volume  of  mortgage 
credit,  consumer  credit  is  used  to  finance  a 
large  proportion  of  automobile  purchases 
and  consumer  piirchases  of  other  durable 
goods.  Credit  for  these  purposes  is  available 
from  several  sotirces.  It  is  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantial public  Interest  that  consumers  be 
furnished  the  information  necessary  to  pick 
the  credit  source  most  suited  to  Individual 
needs.  The  Informed  use  of  credit  will  also 
help  to  assure  a  better  allocation  of  resources 
and  'wlH,  In  this  ■way,  contribute  to  both 
economic  stability  and  growth. 

Second,  the  variety  of  ways  In  which  fi- 
nance charges  are  stated,  even  where  no 
deception  Is  Intended,  makes  It  exlTemely  dif- 
ficult for  the  consumer  to  be  certain  what 
he  is  paying  for  credit.  One  lender,  for  ex- 
ample, may  state  a  percentage  rate  of  finance 
charge  in  terms  of  the  annual  or  monthly 
rate  on  a  declining  balance.  Another  may 
state  the  rate  of  fljiance  charge  <m  a  percent- 
age of  the  original  balance,  even  though  the 
loan  or  Installment  purchase  account  Is  re- 
paid In  regular  InstaUments.  Still  other  lend- 
ers quote  no  rate  of  charge,  but  only  the 
amount  of  the  downpayment  and  the  In- 
s'tallment  payments.  Often,  the  numt>er  of 
Installments  Is  not  stated.  Moreover,  the  bor- 
rower may  be  charged  various  fees  'which  are 
not  itemized  and  which  are  not  Included  In 
the  stated  rate  of  finance  charge.  There  may 
be  other  undisclosed  charges,  such  as  the 
required  purchase  of  credit  Insurance,  which 
serves  primarily  to  protect  the  lender,  thus 
adding  to  the  cost  of  credit. 

Third,  the  purpose  of  the  blU  is  simply  to 
assure  the  advance  (Sscloeure  of  the  dollar 
amounts  and  percentage  rates  Which  the  po- 
tential credit  user  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  credit.  Although  the  oonsumer  credit 
Industry  provides  a  variety  of  credit  plans 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  different 
needs  of  different  consumeis.  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  average  consumer  can  make  a 
cogent  comparison  of  credit  costs  and  there- 
by make  an  Intelligent  ehcdoe  as  to  altema- 
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tlT*  aourcca  of  er«dit.  Without  a  ma«nlncful 
iMMla  for  oompaxlaoa.  we  muat  quaatlon 
wlMtlMr  th«r«  U  effective  competition  In  the 
orwllt  fl«ld. 

It  ataoiuld  be  emphuUsed  th»t  the  propoaed 
leCiaUtlOQ  U  Intended  only  u  »  supplement 
to  8t*t«  Uw.  It  would  neither  limit  nor 
oth«rwla«  control  the  rate  or  anKiunt  of  &• 
Q«no«  chATgee.  The  contr»ctual  or  other 
tlgbta  and  obUg«tlons  of  both  lenders  and 
borrow Ks.  rendors  and  purchaaers,  would 
not  be  Impaired  by  the  enactment  of  the 
truth  In  lending  bill  Theee  are  matters  left 
to  regulation  by  the  States  and  to  the  inter- 
play of  competlUve  forces  In  the  market 
place. 

Fourth.  It  la  the  traditional  and  proper 
raaponatblllty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  atepa  to  assure  the  effective  operation  of 
our  competitive  market  system  Examples  of 
leglalatlon  to  preserve  free  and  fair  comp>etl- 
tlon  are  plentiful,  beginning  with  legislation 
to  protect  consumers  from  mall  fraud,  from 
the  ezcaaaea  of  monopoly,  from  false  advertis- 
ing, and  from  confusing  methods  of  labeling 
and  packaging.  The  truth  in  lending  pro- 
poaal.  therefore,  follows  a  long  line  of  essen- 
tial and  effective  measures  to  assist  the 
Amarlcan  consumer  in  the  wise  use  of  his 
economic  resources 

The  Department  bag  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report  to 
your  Committee  and  that  enactment  of  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  3  5  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paro  B  Smtth, 
General  Counsel 


THE  ITALIAN  F'ESTTVAL   IN   RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  to  reflect 
the  entire  cultural  tradition  of  Italy,  the 
Italian  way  of  life,  past  and  present,  the 
elUaens  of  Rhode  Island  are  currently 
sponaortng  an  Italian  Festival.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Michael  A  Qara- 
mlDo.  Jr..  president  of  the  Columbus  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  festival  is  attempting  to 
bring  to  my  State,  and  indeed  to  the  en- 
tire sofutheastem  New  England  area,  the 
arts,  culture,  crafts,  and  Industry  of  Italy 
on  a  acope  never  before  attempted  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Cooperating  In  this 
▼ast  project  are  many  of  Rhode  Island's 
most  i>roinlnent  civic  and  community 
leaden,  together  with  government  of- 
ficial of  Italy  and  the  United  States 

The  official  opening  of  the  Italian 
Festival  will  take  place  the  weekend  of 
ICay  6  and  7.  with  Ambassador  Sergio 
Ftonoaltea  of  Italy  In  attendance.  Open- 
ing events  will  Include  a  parade  In  Provl- 
denoe.  convocations  at  Our  Lady  of 
Providence  Seminary  and  at  Bryant  Col- 
lege a  performance  of  the  Italian  play 
"The  Rope."  a  reception  given  by  the 
Governor  at  the  Statehouse.  a  ball  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Institute. 
Maai  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Colombo,  of 
Milan,  a  Premiere  at  Brown  University. 
and  a  daylong  Italian  Pood  Festival. 
Special  events  already  held  or  scheduled 
for  the  coming  weeks  run  the  gamut  from 
ezhlbltloiu  of  Italian  sut  to  wine  tast- 
ing meetings,  from  Italian-American 
horse  races  to  showing  of  Italian  fash- 
ions, and  from  concerts  to  clambeJces. 

Continuing  events  Include  displays  of 
Italian  arts  and  crafts,  of  Itollan  vio- 
lins, of  models  of  daVlncl  Inventions. 
Italian  books,  maps,  and  manuscripts,  of 
armor,  automobiles,  and  art.  There  are 
also   wine    tasting   and   cheese   tsLxthn^ 


events  conducted  by  the  Italian  trade 
commission.  In-store  promotions  of 
Italian  foods,  luncheons  and  diimers  su- 
pervised by  Chef  Flnl,  of  Modena.  Italy, 
and  boccle  playoffs  In  various  cities  and 
towns.  A  highlight  of  the  festival  will 
be  the  symbolic  union  as  "sister  cities." 
of  Newport,  on  Aquldneck  Island.  R.I.. 
to  Ischla.  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  lUly. 
Both  islands  are  similar  In  size  and  popu- 
lation It  is  hoped  that  student  exchange 
programs  and  other  cultural  exchanges 
will  grow  out  of  this  link. 

The  thousands  of  Rhode  Islanders  of 
Italian  descent  are  proud  of  their  herit- 
age. Indeed  all  Rliode  Lsland  is  proud 
of  the  contributions  these  ritizens  have 
made  and  are  making  to  our  State  as 
well  as  our  Nation  While  this  festival 
.serves  to  point  up  thise  differences  which 
make  the  Italian  hrritage  so  unique,  at 
the  same  time  It  underscores  the  unity 
that  makes  our  Arncncan  tradition  .so 
rich  I  .sal.ile  all  those  many  men  and 
women  wiio  have  worltcd  so  diligently 
and  cooperatively  U)  make  Rhode  Is- 
lands Italian  Festival  a  success. 

First,  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
parent  organization  of  Holiday  Festival. 
Inc  ,  a  nonprolit  cltlzeris  group  dedicated 
to  tiie  enrichment  of  the  arts  in  Rhode 
Lsland  a.-e  Mrs  .John  C  A  Watklns. 
president:  vice  presidents  Richard  C 
Dreyfuss,  Or  Loui.s  Plchlerrl,  and  Carl 
Henry,  treasurer.  Ormston  C  Aldred; 
secretary.  Leighton  D  Authier,  and.  as 
directors,  are  Renzo  Raiss.  Russell  Pox. 
Robert  RuRgles.  Henry  C  Hart.  Jr. 
Thomas  PoUcastro.  William  Edwards.  T. 
Dawson  Brown.  Creorge  Weln.  the  Very 
Reverend  William  P  Ha.ss.  O  P  ,  and 
Pierre  Kleykanip 

Honorary  chairman  of  the  Italian 
Festival  Is  my  senior  colleague.  Senator 
John  O  Pastore  In  the  sports  division 
Bernard  V  Buonanno.  Jr  ,  is  chairman. 
Bradford  R  Boss  and  Anthony  Petro- 
nclla.  group  chainnen.  Joseph  F  Prete, 
bocce  chairman;  Cliff  Stevenson,  soccer 
chairman.  Thomas  Hazlehurst.  lx)at 
race  chairman.  .Arthur  Palmer,  Jr  ,  ten- 
nis chairman:  Joseph  MuUaney.  basket- 
ball chairman:  and  Edward  Perrv*.  gold 
chairman 

Serving  under  Robert  C  Laurelll. 
chairman  of  the  comniunity  division, 
are  Mrs.  May  Lauder,  food  exhibit  chair- 
man; John  C  Rao.  Jr  ,  parade  cochair- 
man  with  MaJ  Gen  Leonard  Holland, 
chairman  of  the  professional  division; 
Louis  De.^ngells  and  A  A  Savastan.  doc- 
tors: Lester  J  Mlllman,  architects.  Miss 
Corinne  Grande,  lawyers,  E>r  Vincent 
Oddo.  Jr  ,  dentists,  Msgr  Anthony  De- 
Angells,  churches.  Christopher  DelSesto. 
Jr.  Cranston;  Leo  P.  Thompson,  Com- 
munity-Cranston; Louis  Mascla.  Provi- 
dence; James  P  Duffy,  pallo;  and  Rich- 
ard C.  Dreyfuss,  gondola 

Chairman  of  sports,  industrial,  and 
commurUty  publicity  Is  Alan  Andrews, 
and  heading  visual  performing  and  so- 
cial publicity  is  Joseph  Fogarty  Under 
the  Very  Reverend  WUUam  P.  Haas, 
chairman  of  the  education  division,  are 
Howard  Curtis,  Mrs  Gertrude  Meth 
Hochberg,  Daniel  Robblns.  and  F  Kurt 
Cylke.  Serving  with  Aaron  Roltman. 
chairman  of  the  retail  stores  division, 
are  Ormston  C.  Aldred.  Leonard  E. 
Johnson,   Jeremla   L.    H.    Caiuion,   and 


Mrs  Pat  Long.  Jake  Kaplan  is  chair- 
man of  the  auto  show;  George  Sage, 
chairman  of  transportation;  Maurice 
Bissonnette.  chairman  of  hospitality  and 
accommodations;  Henry  C,  Hart,  Jr , 
chairman  of  the  social  division;  Ugo 
Gasbarro,  head  of  wine  tasting;  Edward 
McCaughey,  chairman  of  florists;  Rob- 
ert Wood,  chairman  of  bankers;  and  Dr 
John  X.  R  BasUe,  Connecticut  chair- 
m-in. 

Tho.se  aiding  Mrs  John  C.  A.  Watklns, 
chairman  of  the  performing  arts  divi- 
sion, are  Leighton  D.  Authier,  Carl  Hen- 
ry. Louis  Plchlerrl,  Myles  Marsden,  Mu- 
rl  1  Stevens.  C.  Alexander  Peloquln,  Ju- 
lian Rlfkin.  Mrs.  Lydla  Pettlne.  Mrs 
Charles  J.  Jones,  and  David  Grey. 

In  addition  to  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
otlicr  Italian  officials  participating  in- 
clude Dr  Ugo  Morablto,  Commercial 
Minister  of  the  Italian  Embassy,  Dr.  Gi- 
orgio Carega,  Consul  General  of  Italy,  in 
Boston.  Dr  Llugl  Mian.  Italian  Trade 
Commissioner.  Professor  Giuseppe  Car- 
dillo.  of  the  Instituto  Italiano  dl  Cultura. 
Dr.  Renato  Gulerrleri.  Travel  Commis- 
sioner, and  I>r.  Ouido  Leoplzz.  Italian 
Vice  Consul  of  Rhode  Island. 

Every  one  of  these  officials  Is  owed  a 
considerable  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
effort  and  time  each  is  contributing  to 
this  truly  excellent  cause,  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Italian  Festival. 


THE  CREDIT  CARD  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  rapidly  heading  toward  the  credit 
card  society.  Many  people  believe  that 
within  a  few  years  our  entire  banking 
system  will  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  credit  cards  rather  than  checks.  Even 
more  Important,  many  forms  of  con- 
sumer credit  are  converting  to  revolving 
credit  plans.  Many  department  stores 
have  Uielr  own  revolving  credit  plans 
whereby  the  consumer  Is  extended  a 
specified  line  of  credit  which  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  a  credit  card 
In  addition,  the  bafiks  have  moved  into 
the  revolving  credit  business.  Many 
banks  are  now  providing  credit  cards, 
sometimes  on  an  unsolicited  basis,  tt) 
consumers.  These  credit  cards  are  com- 
monly used  to  finance  small  retail  pur- 
chases at  a  monthly  service  charge  of  1 '  j 
percent. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
In  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  Is  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  revolving  credit.  Many 
of  the  retail  merchants  have  urged  that 
the  requirement  to  disclose  the  annual 
rate  on  revolving  credit  be  eliminated 
Although  this  form  of  credit  is  only 
about  3  4  percent  of  the  toital  consumer 
credit.  It  Is  a  rapidly  growing  form  of 
credit.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  credit 
cards  and  revolving  credit  would  grow 
even  ftister  should  this  segment  of  the 
credit  Industry  be  exempted  from  truth 
In  lending.  I,  therefore,  feel  It  is  vitally 
Important  to  retain  the  revolving  credit 
provisions  of  8.  6,  the  truth-ln-lending 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  the 
article  dealing  with  bank  credit  cards 
and  check  credit  plans  publi&hed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ForRTH  District  Developments  in  Bank 
CREirr  Card  and  Check-Credit  Plans 
The  rapid  spread  of  credit  card  and  check- 
credit  plans  among  banks  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  represents  a  major  Innovation  in 
co.isumer  credit — one  with  Implications  not 
only  for  banking,  consumer  spending,  and 
savings,  but  also  for  the  basic  payments 
mechanism  of  the  United  States  economy.  It 
has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  credit 
cards  may  be  the  first  step  toward  a  checkless 
society.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleve- 
l.ind  recently  conducted  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  nature  of  credit  card 
and  check-credit  plans  of  member  banks  In 
the  Fourth  District.  This  article  Is  a  sum- 
mary and  brief  analysis  of  the  District  survey. 

BACKGHOtJND 

The  District  survey  comes  at  a  time  when 
commercial  banks  In  general  are  expressing 
great  interest  In  credit  cards  and  check 
credit.  There  have  been  a  number  of  articles 
a  d  Inquiries  In  banking  magazines,  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association  Is  con- 
ducting a  study  of  credit  cards.  The  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is 


also  conducting  a  comprehensive  study  of 
bank  credit  card  and  check-credit  plans,  as 
announced  on  March  1. 

It  1b  estimated  that  about  1,000  banks  have 
credit  cards  or  check-credit  plans  today,  a 
tenfold  Increase  In  one  year.  Most  of  the 
growth,  however,  has  been  confined  to  credit 
cards,  rather  than  check-credit  plans,  and  to 
banks  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  The  spread  of  multiple  and  Inter- 
changeable cards  In  those  sti.tes  has  been 
an  Important  factor  In  Increasing  participa- 
tion In  the  plans. 

The  history  of  bank  credit  cards  and  check- 
credit  plans  Is  not  long,  dating  only  to  the 
early  1950'8.  (Credit  cards  Issued  by  retail 
organizations  and  service  companies  existed 
many  years  prior  to  that  time.)  The  first 
bank  credit  card  was  Introduced  by  the 
Franklin  National  Bank  In  New  York  In  1951- 
62,  In  1952-53  banks  In  Michigan,  California, 
and  Florida  followed  suit,  but  the  number  of 
additional  banks  was  small.  By  the  end  of 
1954,  only  about  50  banks  had  plans  In  op- 
eration. In  fact,  many  of  the  banks  that  were 
early  entrants  Into  the  field  discontinued 
their  programs  within  a  few  years,  perhaps 
due  to  overly  optimistic  projections  of 
volume  and  profitability  that  did  not 
materialize. 


T.\BLE    I. — SumhtT    of  credit    card   and   check-credit    plans,    4ih    district   member   hanks, 

March  1967 


Type  of  plan 


Check  crpdlt 

Hpeclal  checklni!  account  only 

Overdrall  on  ifftuliir  cliecking 
account 

Comlilimtion  o(  both  accounts 

FranchljijHl  plans 

Crwilt  canls 

Kraiiclilaed  plans ..... 


18fi6-57 

1958-59 

19flO-61 

1902-63 

1964-«6 

1966-67 

1 

11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

•> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total 


23 
15 

4 

3 
3 

6 
2 


Note. — Items  may  not  add  to  totals  l)ecause  not  all  banks  answered  all  survey  questions. 
Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland. 


Credit  cards  preceded  check-credit  plans 
by  a  few  years,  but  the  two  programs  seem 
to  have  been  developed  Independently  In 
the  early  1950's.  TTie  first  major  growth  period 
for  both  types  of  credit  plans  began  In  1958, 
when  Chase  Manhattan  Bank — the  nation's 
second  largest  commercial  bank — Introduced 
Its  own  credit  card.  In  1959  the  Bank  of 
America  (the  largest  bank)  began  its  credit 
card  program  In  California.  These  moves 
stimulated  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
banks  offering  credit  cards  and  check-credit 
plans.  Both  the  Bank  of  America  and  Chase 
Manhattan  had  difficulties  with  their  pro- 
grams, and  In  January  1962  Chase  sold  its 
credit  card  business.  Evidently,  this  experi- 
ence discouraged  many  smaller  banks,  and 
the  "troubles  at  Chase"  are  still  cited  by 
banks  that  do  not  offer  credit  card  services. 
The  Bank  of  America  was  able  to  overcome 
the  problems  Inherent  In  the  use  of  cards 
and  this  seems  to  have  attracted  renewed 
bank  Interest. 

rOURTH    DISTRICT    EXPERIENCE 

The  resp)onses  to  this  Bank's  survey  Indi- 
cate that  In  the  Fourth  District  check-credit 
plans  are  more  numerous  and  have  a  longer 
history  than  credit  card  plans.  Thus,  devel- 
opments in  the  District  have  been  somewhat 
in  contrast  to  the  pattern  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  first  check-credit  plan  In  the  Dis- 
trict was  started  In  1956.  by  a  bank  In  Lex- 
ington, and  the  second  In  1958.  by  a  bank 
in  Pittsburgh.  (See  Table  I.)  In  1959  ten 
banks  In  the  District  Introduced  check- 
credit  plans.  It  is  significant  that  four  of  the 
ten  are  located  In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  and 
four  other  banking  offices  are  situated  In  or 
near  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  city  close  to  the 
Pennsylvania  border. 

The  District's  ftret  credit  card  program  be- 
gan In  1969.  organized  by  the  bank  with  the 
first  check-credit  plan.  The  early  wave  of 
bank  credit  cards  that  occurred  In  the  middle. 


eastern,  and  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States  In  the  1960's  seems  to  have  passed  by 
the  Fy>urth  District;  legal  constraints  dis- 
cussed later  In  the  article  may  have  been  a 
factor. 

Ilie  second  period  of  growth  in  credit  plans 
In  the  District  began  In  1965  when  the  two 
largest  banks  In  Pittsburgh  Introduced  thelr 
own  credit  cards,  accompanied  by  wide  pub- 
licity. (Both  banks  had  offered  check-credit 
plans  for  several  years.)  These  moves  may 
have  led  to  Increased  Interest  on  the  part 
of  other  banks,  for  In  the  next  15  months, 
nine  more  banks  entered  the  credit  plan  field. 
In  1966-67,  an  additional  motivating  factor 
was  lnvolved^-«i  nimnber  of  credit  card  and 
check  plans  had  become  national  In  coverage 
through  systems  of  local  franchises.  These 
franchises  Included  American  Express  cards, 
Bank  Amerlcard,  Carte  Blanche,  and  Ban- 
cardchek,  among  others.  As  shown  In  Table  I, 
five  District  banks  received  franchises  In 
1966-67,  accounting  for  over  half  of  the  total 
plans  put  Into  operation  In  the  District  In 
that  period.  Moreover,  this  Bank's  survey 
revealed  that  at  least  one  additional  bank 
has  signed  a  franchise  contract  to  take  effect 
later  this  year,  and  several  other  banks  have 
been  approached  by  franchise  organizations. 

The  development  of  franchises  and  card 
systems  that  are  nationally  Interchangeable 
may  lead  to  a  sharp  Increase  In  bank  partici- 
pation In  the  near  term.  The  survey  disclosed 
that  almost  50  banks  In  the  Fourth  District 
are  considering  offering  credit  cards  or  check- 
credit  plans  within  a  year  or  two.  with  some 
conducting  market  research  on  the  services. 

TYPES    or   CRXBIT   CAKO    PLANS  * 

Most  consumers  are  accustomed  to  various 
credit    cards,    particularly    those    for    large 


department  stores  and  gasoUne  companies. 
Bank  credit  cards  are  similar,  as  they  provide 
a  means  of  charging  retail  purchases  for  later 
payment.  A  bank  card  has  some  special  ad- 
vantages for  the  consumer,  retailer,  and  bank. 
The  consumer  has  less  need  to  use  cash,  since 
bank  cards  usually  are  acceptable  in  a  large 
nxunber  and  different  types  of  stores,  with 
most  of  the  credit  purchases  centralized  In 
one  billing.  The  retailer  no  longer  hEis  to  fi- 
nance his  accounts  receivable,  because  he 
receives  immediate  credit  for  all  credit  card 
charge  slipe  turned  into  the  bank.  The  bank 
has  the  opportunity  of  Increasing  Its  cus- 
tomers. 

In  general,  credit  cards  Issued  by  banks  In 
the  Fourth  District  can  be  used  to  charge  a 
wide  variety  of  goods  and  services  at  stores 
that  have  adopted  the  banks'  programs.  The 
only  frequent  exception  is  the  purchase  of 
food  for  home  consumption.  The  handbook 
of  member  merchants  honoring  the  credit 
card  of  the  largest  Fourth  District  bank  re- 
veals that  one  could  charge  such  diverse 
items  as  foot  care,  airline  tickets,  wallpaper, 
drafting  lessons,  and  wigs.  However,  most 
credit  card  charges  involve  purchases  of 
clothing  and  household  products.  Bank  credit 
cards  also  can  be  used  to  obtain  cash  ad- 
vances on  the  line  of  credit  that  each  card 
represents;  advances  (or  "instant  small 
loans")  can  be  obtained  at  any  banking  office 
that  honors  the  card  held  by  the  would-be 
borrower. 

None  of  the  six  District  banks  with  credit 
card  programs  limits  Issuance  to  depositors. 
Applications  for  cards  are  Judged  individ- 
ually, Just  as  If  the  consumer  were  appljrlng 
for  an  instalment  loan.  In  an  attempt  to 
limit  credit  risks,  one  bank  issues  cards  only 
to  individuals  with  annual  Incomes  of  $10,000 
or  more.  (This  type  of  screening  within  the 
District  contrasts  to  the  "shotgun"  issuance 
of  some  bank  cards,  as  described  recently  In 
the  financial  press.)  There  is  a  ceiling  on  the 
total  amount  of  indebtedness  permitted  on 
each  card;  the  ceiling  varies  widely  among 
the  District  banks,  ranging  from  $100  to 
$5,000.  In  addition,  three  of  the  credit  card 
plans  have  a  ceiling  or  "floor  limit"  on  the 
dollar  value  of  each  separate  purchase.  All 
six  banks  have  similar  but  larger  ceilings  on 
Individual  cash  advances,  but  In  practice 
the  average  doUtir  amount  of  advances  has 
been  substantially  below  the  ceilings. 

Pour  of  the  District  banks  schedule  their 
cards  to  expire  automatically  within  a  year 
of  issuance.  This  gives  the  banks  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discontinue  credit  privileges  that 
have  been  abused,  as  well  as  to  eliminate  in- 
active cards.  Survey  responses  suggest  that 
no  more  than  half  of  the  cards  Issued  are 
active;  the  average  proportion  is  about  one 
third. 

Cardholders  usually  are  given  a  "grace" 
period  for  repayments  before  a  service  charge 
is  applied  to  unpaid  balances.  The  "grace" 
period  frequently  mentioned  in  the  survey 
was  25  days.  After  the  "grace"  period  expires, 
a  charge  of  1-1  Vi  percent  a  month  is  applied 
to  any  unpaid  balances.  All  banks  set  a  mini- 
mum repayment  that  is  acceptable,  varying 
from  a  fiat  $10  to  5-10  percent  of  the  out- 
standing balance.  Of  the  three  District  banks 
that  reported  the  Information,  average  length 
of  maturity  of  outstanding  credits  ranged 
from  B'^  to  12  months. 

Four  of  the  six  banks  charge  a  retailer  en- 
trance fee  for  participation  in  the  credit  card 
plan,  and  some  levy  a  service  charge  on  sales 
slip  volvime.  The  majority  of  the  banks  do 
not  offer  volume  discounts  to  their  retailers. 
Almost  every  credit  card  plan  makes  use  of 
special  equipment  to  imprint  the  card  in- 
formation onto  sales  slips,  and  four  District 
banks  rent  Imprinting  machines  to  retail  out- 
lets honoring  their  cards.  In  the  early  days 
of  bank  credit  cards,  merchant  fees  and  pay- 


1  For  a  description  of  the  types  of  plans  In 
operation  In  New  England,  see  "Bank  Credit 


Card  and  Related  Plans"  by  Robert  W.  Pullen 
In  New  England  Business  Review,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  December  1966. 
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mwQta  were  ezpected  to  be  the  major  source 
of  Uaoome  to  banks  luuic^  cards.  This  Is  not 
iMOMMtfUy  the  caise  now  and  Interest  charges 
on  c&rdholders'  credit  balances  axe  providing 
•  larter  share  of  Lh«  Income 

Th«  distribution  of  income  by  source  is  re- 
latad  directly  to  the  alee  oi  each  bank's  card 
progMin.  Credit  card  plans  in  the  Fourth 
District  show  a  wide  size  range,  from  about 
a  qtiartex  of  a  miUlon  cardholders  to  leas  than 
OB*  hundred  These  numbers,  in  turn,  reflect 
both  the  size  of  the  banks  Involved,  their 
niArk«t  area,  and  the  length  of  time  th.'t  the 
programs  have  been  In  uporatlon.  The  bank 
with  l«as  than  one  hundred  cards  only  began 
Issuing  them  early  this  year 

Thar*  Is  a  distinct  Unpreaslon  within  the 
banking  community  that  credit  cards  are  not 
feasible  for  small  banks  in  small  conununl- 
tl««;  that  is.  that  volume  !a  essential  f  jr  suc- 
c«aaful  operatloQ.  The  survey  by  the  Federal 
R Mar  II*  Bank  oi  CleveUr.d  djes  not  com- 
pletely confirm  this  impression.  A  Fourth 
DUtrlct  bank  with  le^d  thin  15  million  In 
demsjid  deposits  and  »10  mllUon  la  total 
assets  has  had  its  own  credit  card  plan  for 
alnuMt  fl»e  years.  ,The  other  banks  issuing 
cards  range  in  size,  us  measured  by  demand 
deposits,  from  about  iSO  mliUon  to  over  $l '., 
billion.)  It  Is  true  th^it  a  credit  card  plan 
could  prove  to  be  very  expensive  for  smaller 
banks,  which  may  eiplaln  why  se. eral  banks 
reported  In  the  survey  that  they  were  sUU 
searching  for  a  plan  appropriate  for  their 
size. 

With  so  few  DUtrlct  banks  operaUng  credit 
card  programs.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  why 
some  banks  are  not  Issuing  cards  One  reason 
mentioned  frequently  was  that  the  respond- 
ent bank  and  its  market  area  were  too  small. 
Quite  often,  this  meant  that  staff  and  equip- 
ment limitations  prevented  an  expansion  in 
bank  services  Another  rej^on  cited  by  a 
large  bank  was  that  it  la  m  the  process  of 
changing  its  computer  system  and  cannot 
undertake  additional  accounting  burdens 
until  after  the  transition  per;  )d  Several 
banks  felt  that  there  w;is  no  demand  or 
"need"  for  credit  cards  in  their  communities. 
The  lack  of  demand  could  also  mean  that 
there  was  no  competitive  pressure  to  offer  a 
credit  card  program 

Some  concern  was  exprfsspd  bv  respond- 
ents about  the  cu8ts  and  profitability  of 
bank  credit  cards,  pirtly  la  relauon  to  legal 
limits  on  Interest  charges  GeneraKy.  the 
Initial  costs  of  adopting  a  credit  card  p:<m 
are  large  if  advance  promotion  h  is  ti  be 
spread  over  a  wide  geographical  area  and  if 
special  eqvilpmeat  must  be  purch.ased.  either 
for  the  participating  merchants  or  for  the 
bank  Itself.  As  a  result,  the  period  prior  to 
"breaking  even  "  m.iy  be  long  The.se  gen- 
eralizations should  not  be  accepted  as  es- 
tablished fact  until  further  study  of  cost 
factors  Is  undertaken,  as  the  Federal  Re- 
■erre  System  hopes  to  do  In  other  parts  of 
the  coTintry.  credit  card  programs  have  had 
problems  In  enrolling  retailers  and  arrang- 
ing fees,  but  these  difllciiltles  were  mentioned 
by  only  a  few  Fourth  District  banks 

A  cmaU  but  articulate  group  at  banks  has 
not  laeuad  credit  cards  sunply  because  they 
do  not  approve  of  them  They  label  this  type 
of  ronwimer  credit  as  dlfflcult  to  control.  t<xj 
risky,  and  not  In  the  best  interests  of  com- 
merciaj  banking  or  oonsumors'  financial  well- 
being.  It  aho\ild  be  remembered  that  many 
smaller  banks  are  naore  in  the  nature  of 
earing  banks  than  jnuiu-purpo«e  financial 
Inatltutlona.  Thaae  amailer  banks  are  con- 
cerned abcut  their  function  as  advisers  to 
tbetr  cuatooMrs  about  sound  financial  prac- 
tices. As  one  banker  responded  in  the  sur- 
vey. "It  la  o«r  opinloa  that  people  look  Vo 
banJu  tor  leadership  in  Onaaclal  matters." 
Tba  uee  of  credit  cards  wui  have  to  became 
much  more  widespread  and  the  advantages 
thoroughly  documented  before  all  banks 
come  to  accept  thla  relatively  new  develop- 
ment. 


Finally.  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  there  appear 
to  be  legal  obetacles  to  credit  card  programs 
for  state-chartered  banks  B;uik  usury  laws 
and  a  question  as  to  whether  the  offering  of 
credit  cards  constitutes  ordinary  lending 
ncUvlty  have  caused  the  Ohio  Division  of 
Banks  to  consider  such  services  Illegal  Ohio, 
as  well  as  a  few  other  stutes,  requires  all 
banks  to  set  up  hj-pothecated  time  deposits 
for  each  consumer  instalment  loan  Repay- 
ments on  euch  loan  mu.st  be  treated  ns 
credlU  to  the  corresponding  time  deposit. 
When  the  amount  of  the  deposit  equals  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  the  loan  !s  repaid,  and 
both  the  loan  and  the  deposit  are  erased 
through  accounting  entries  Hvp<nhecated 
(Icpoflts  were  est.ibllshed  by  an  Ohio  bank- 
ing St itute  so  tha:  banks  would  not  break 
the  states  usury  laws  tn  rnsklng  Instalment 
loans  Under  the  Ohio  prorrdure  Interest 
charges  always  are  based  on  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan,  otherwise,  h>.\T\  repay- 
ments would  become  equal  to  a  growing  pro- 
portion of  the  prmclpnl,  and  the  effective 
rate  of  interest  might  well  exceed  the  states 
maximum  of  ei(?ht  pendent. 

The  Ohio  legislation  l.i  not  binding  on  na- 
tional banks  operating  In  the  state  The 
ComptroDcr  of  the  Currency  has  ruled  that 
national  baiik.s  may  charge  Interest  rates  as 
high  as  any  of  their  cunipetltors,  Including 
small  loan  comp-inlea.  and  further,  that 
hypothecation  Is  not  necess.iry  The  Comp- 
troller's ofBce  has  taken  the  prisltlon  that 
credit  extended  through  bank  card  (and 
check  credit  I  plans  constitutes  ordinary 
bank    lending   activity  ' 

A  ruling  on  these  matters  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  Ohio  Is  pending,  and  the  proposed 
new  banking  code  for  Ohio  (now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  state  legislature*  would  legal- 
ise both  credit  cards  and  check-credit  plans. 
As  a  result,  the  bank.i  In  Ohio  that  offer 
credit  cards  (and  check-credit  plans)  are  all 
national  banks  This  U  not  the  case  In  the 
Fourth  District  areas  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  The  legnl  constraints  In  Ohio 
may  have  played  an  UnporUnt  part  in  hold- 
lag  down  the  growth  of  all  types  of  credit 
plans  relaUve  to  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

TYPES    or    CHECK-CREDIT    PLANS 

As  mentioned  earlier  rheck-credlt  plans 
were  intrr^Juoed  In  tlie  Fourth  District  before 
bank  credit  card.s  and  huve  been  ndopted  by 
a  mtich  larper  number  of  btink-i  Several  ex- 
planations for  the  Krowth  nf  check-credit 
^itaris  »re  poaelble  Check-credit  plans  «p- 
piireii-.ly  are  lees  cc«tly  to  operate  than 
credit  card  pro^rimc  The  risk  factor  can 
be  lowered  becaune  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
more  selective  In  extending  credit  fscllltles 
L«-w  bfiokkeeping  may  be  Involved,  resulting 
:n  les.s  dependence  on  sophisticated  data  pro- 
cessing «qulpmert  PerhRi*.  most  lmiH>rt«nt- 
:y,  chetk-credit  plans  often  can  be  tailored 
to  certain  types  of  customers,  both  within  the 
bank  and  Its  community 

A.s  a  result  of  this  last  ch.irncterlstlr  the  23 
check-credit  plans  In  o;>erBtlon  In  the  Dis- 
trict In  March  lor?  represented  a  number  of 
v.arliiMoiis  of  Instalment  credit  connected  to 
a  bank  checking  acconnt  and  (as  opposed  to 
credit  "ardsi  not  afflllsted  with  retail  orjtlets. 
TTie  most  common  variation  In  the  Dlstrlrt 
see  Tabte  Ii  establlsheai  s  revolving  line  of 
credit  for  a  customer  after  a  rultable  credit 
investigation  The  line  of  credit  Is  extended 
through  a  special  checking  account  set  up 
separately  from  the  customer's  regular  ac- 
count and  drawn  on  only  by  speclnl  checks 
By  writing  one  of  the  sperlnl  che<-k»  the  cus- 
tomer actlvitee  his  Ifne  of  credit  Interest  Is 
charged  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  this  loan 


•  At  IMUR  one  state  has  challenged  the 
Comptroller  i  position  See  Oregon  Attorney 
General  Says  Interest  on  2  Bank  Credit  Cards 
Is  Usurloua,"  American  Banker.  March  14 
1W7.  p.   1. 


and  according  to  some  plans,  the  borrower/ 
depositor  also  must  pay  either  the  bank's 
usual  deposit  service  charge  or  a  flat  fee 
per  check  Interest  charges  on  District  plans 
generally  range  from  V«-a  percent  per  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  Infrequently,  an  an- 
nual "membership"  fee  Is  required;  more 
often,  the  cost  of  a  life  Insurance  policy  is 
passed  on  to  the  account  holder. 

A  second  variation,  which  Is  more  prevr - 
lent  at  barik.-;  outside  the  Fourth  DlstrL-', 
represents  a  line  of  credit  in  the  form  of  a.T 
o'.crdraft  allowed  on  a  regular  checking  ac- 
count No  .':pccljJ  account  is  established,  al- 
t tough  the  customer  may  be  l.si-ued  specl  il 
checks  used  oi-ly  for  overdrafts  (This  means 
that  the  dei)o£ltor  must  know  the  balance  In 
his  account  In  order  to  determine  when  to 
use  the  special  checks  In  contrast  to  his  reg- 
ul.ir  checks  )  Very  often,  the  special  checks 
are  pre-denomluatod  and  are  guaranteed  by 
the  l.-isumg  bank  This  has  led  them  to  be 
cilled  'truvilers'  checks"  and  Uils  version  of 
clieck  credit,  a  "travelers'  check  plan."  Only 
a  few  District  banks  offer  plans  using  the 
■  'j-.ivelers'  checks,"  and  most  plans  repre- 
■cr.t  a  franchise  of  the  national  Bancard- 
click  system  In  tlie  Bancaxdchek  system,  ac- 
counts can  be  overdrawn  by  writing  either 
regul.ir  checks  or  the  special  "travelers' 
checks."  In  other  overdraft  plans,  there  are 
no  special  checks,  and  In  some  plans,  special 
but  nonguaraatced  checks  are  Issued  to  de- 
[Hjaltors.  Obviously,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  In  designing  check-credit  plans  A 
bank  may  even  limit  the  availability  of  these 
plans  to  certain  customers  or  to  specific 
branch  offices,  as  Is  the  case  with  one  Dtstrlct 
bank. 

The  third  variation  reported  by  banks  In 
the  Fourth  District  Is  characterized  by  a  re- 
volving line  of  credit  attached  to  a  regular 
checking  account  Beeentlally,  In  this  plan  a 
special  loan  account  t>ecomee  associated  with 
a  checking  account,  with  the  line  of  credit 
activated  by  writing  special  checks. 

The  size  of  check-credit  programs,  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  accounts.  Is  much 
smaller  than  the  size  of  credit  card  plana,  ac- 
cording to  the  District  survey.  Check-credit 
accounts  range  from  leas  than  20  at  banks 
Just  st.u-tlng  tins  service  to  over  20.000.  The 
average  number  of  acoounu  for  all  28  banks 
Is  about  1.800;  and  when  the  two  largest 
plani  are  escluded.  the  average  drops  to  ap- 
proximately 600  Credit  celUngs  are  higher  on 
check-credit  accounts,  ranging  In  the  Fourth 
District  from  WOO  (on  the  franchlsed  plans i 
Uj  about  $10,000  In  several  cases,  the  celling 
Is  determined  by  the  account  owner's  credlt- 
worthlneas  or  by  his  monthly  Income. 

Banks  responding  to  the  survey  also  were 
asked  to  ejcplaln  why  they  have  not  Intro- 
duced check-credit  plans.  Many  of  the  corn- 
menu  were  IdenUcal  to  those  Iteted  for  credit 
c.irds.  with  some  dinerences  in  emphasis 
Ibere  seemed  to  be  relatively  leas  concern 
aoout  start-up  cosu  and  the  length  of  time 
prior  to  the  break-even  periods,  and  more 
concern  .Tbfuit  the  risk  of  loss  and  the  banks 
compiratlve  lack  of  control  over  the  credit 
cxu-njed  Apparently,  many  bankers  were 
not  willing  to  give  their  iKirrowers  the 
amount  of  credit  discretion  Implicit  In  both 
credit  card  and  check  plana.  The  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  reason  for  not  offering 
check  credit  was  that  there  was  no  demand 
for  this  service  by  the  banks  customers  or 
within  Its  market  area. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  legal  constraints 
against  bank  credit  card  plans  In  Ohio  also 
exut  for  check  credit.  As  one  large  Ohio 
bank  responded  in  the  survey,  the  "hypothe- 
cation requirement  for  state-chartered  banks 
.  .  virtually  rules  out  the  offering  of  this 
service" 

EVALUATION  OF  PLANS 

The  Fourth  District  member  banks  with 
credit  card  or  check  •credit  plans  wore  asked 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  their  plans.  While 
the  responses  were  by  nature  subjective  and 
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qualitative,  they  still  provide  some  Interest- 
ing insights.  Pour  of  the  six  banks  with  credit 
card  programs  stated  that  they  were  quite 
satisfied  with  the  operation;  one  bank  felt  It 
did  not  have  enough  experience  as  yet  to 
pass  Judgment,  and  the  sixth  did  not  respond. 
Some  of  the  comments  Indicated  that  the 
programs  were  profitable  and  had  been  suc- 
cessful In  generating  new  deposit  accounts 
for  both  merchants  and  Individuals;  these 
contacts  In  turn  enabled  the  banks  to  in- 
troduce other  bank  services  to  the  new 
customers. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  two  District 
banks  had  had  credit  card  programs  and  dis- 
continued them.  One  small  bank  bad  tried 
to  Install  a  card  operation  in  1969,  but 
"could  not  acquire  siifllclent  volume  to  war- 
rant" the  service.  Another  larger  bank  dis- 
continued Its  plan  "because  of  cost  factors 
and  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  delin- 
quencies," Obviously,  the  course  of  credit 
cards  la  not  always  smooth  for  the  issuing 
bank. 

The  individual  banks'  evaluations  of 
check-credit  plans  may  be  more  significant 
because  of  the  large  number  of  banks  in- 
volved. Twenty  of  the  23  banks  with  a  pro- 
gram provided  an  evaluation,  and  17  reported 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  their  plans.  A 
large  i>art  of  the  satisfaction  reflected  the 
fact  that  their  check-credit  accounts  were 
limited  to  good  credit  risks.  The  pre-selectlon 
of  obeck-credlt  customers  has  resulted  either 
In  minimal  losses  or  a  profit  for  many  of  the 
banks.  Automation  of  data  processing  also 
has  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  plans. 
Opptortunities  to  generate  new  business  were 
also  mentioned  and  several  banks  plan  to 
promote  their  check-credit  programs  more 
strongly  In  the  future. 

In  contrast,  three  of  the  banks  'With  check- 
credit  programs  stated  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  their  plans  and  another 
bank  discontinued  Its  program  because  of  Its 
unfavorable  experience.  At  one  bank,  "the 
volume  is  so  small.  It  does  not  warrant  han- 
dling this  type  of  loan."  A  second  bank  de- 
cided that  many  borrowers  are  Incapable  of 
managing  an  open  line  of  credit. 

In  view  of  these  fairly  typical  evaluations, 
both  pro  and  con.  it  Is  perhaps  surprising 
that  all  types  of  credit  plans  have  become 
popular  in  conunerclal  banking  recently.  One 
possible  answer  reoccurred  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict survey;  namely — banks  believe  the  exist- 
ence of  these  plans  gives  them  a  competitive 
edge  to  sell  financial  services.  Several  re- 
spondents mentioned  that  no  other  banks  in 
their  areas  offered  credit  plans,  thus  enabling 
them  to  attract  customers  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  available.  In  some  cases,  this 
achievement  was  considered  to  be  Important 
enough  to  offset  a  low  rate  of  profitability. 
The  Influence  of  competition  was  also  ap- 
parent in  the  location  of  the  bank  and  the 
spread  of  credit  cards  and  check  credit  in  the 
area.  If  a  large  city  bank  Introduced  one  of 
these  services,  other  banks  in  the  city  and  in 
the  surrounding  market  area  seemed  to  re- 
spond with  plans  of  their  own. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  weigh 
quantitatively  the  factors  that  determine 
whether  or  not  a  bank  will  provide  credit 
cards  and  check  credit,  as  well  as  to  deter- 
mine the  balance  between  profltability  and 
competition.  That  these  axe  unanswered  rela- 
tionships emphasizes  the  need  that  exists  for 
further  study  in  the  rapidly  developing  field. 


BUGGING   IN   BRITANNIA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  a  witness  at  our  hearings  on  the 
Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1967— S.  928 — 
testified  that  we  should  look  to  the  situa- 
tion In  Great  Britain  as  a  model  for  con- 
trolling electronic  eavesdropping.  While 
the  situation  may  have  been  controlled  In 
the  1950's,  It  Is  our  imderstandlng  that 


the  lQ60's  have  brought  the  same  elec- 
tronic eavesdn^ping  problems  to  Great 
Britain  as  are  currently  found  in  the 
United  States. 

A  recent  Issue  of  the  Spectator,  a 
British  publication,  comments  on  the 
present  situation.  Apparently,  if  any  ofiQ- 
clal  Investigator  wants  to  tap  a  tele- 
phone, permission  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Home  Secretary  before  doing  so. 
But  If  this  same  investigator  merely 
wants  to  eavesdrop  by  using  a  liidden 
bug,  he  needs  no  permission  whatsoever. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
article  published  in  a  1967  issue  of  the 
Spectator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spectator's  Notebook 
(By  J.  W.  M.  Thompson) 

If  a  policeman  or  some  other  more  shadowy 
official  investigator  chooses  to  tap  by  tele- 
phone, be  has  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
Home  Secretary  before  doing  so.  This,  at 
least,  is  an  accepted  principle.  But  if  some 
bright  boy  at  the  BBC  decides  he  would  like 
to  eavesdrop,  by  means  of  a  hidden  micro- 
phone, on  any  private  conversation  I  may  be 
having,  does  he  have  to  seek  permission  at 
the  same  high  level?  Not  at  all,  according  to 
Sir  Hugh  Greene's  astonishing  pronounce- 
ment on  the  subject.  He  doesn't  even  need 
the  approval  of  the  director-general  of  the 
BBC,  but  merely  the  permission  (according 
to  Sir  Hugh)  of  someone  "very  near  the  top 
in  the  BBC  immediately  below  myself."  Duti- 
fully impressed  as  I  am  by  this  glimpse  of 
the  Corporation's  vertiginous  heights,  I  am 
not  at  all  impressed  by  what  Sir  Hugh  evi- 
dently Intended  to  be  a  form  of  reassurance 
to  the  public.  Tapping  telephones,  after  all, 
is  supposed  to  be  carried  out  only  for  pur- 
poses of  law  enforcement  or  in  the  interests 
of  national  security  (even  If  it  so  happens 
that  everyone  seems  to  believe  there  is  a 
dirtier  side  to  the  business  nowadays) .  But 
bugging  private  conversations  for  the  BBC 
has  an  altogether  different  status:  it  is  sim- 
ply a  form  of  news-gathering  or  even  en- 
tertainment, and  the  use  of  vague  phrases 
like  "in  the  public  interest"  cannot  make  it 
other  than  a  poisonous  technique  in  either 
category.  The  only  healthy  course  Is  for  the 
BBC  to  forswear  It  for  ever,  sacrificing  the 
hypothetical  gain  In  some  just-imaginable 
future  case  for  the  positive  benefit  of  giving 
a  check  now  to  this  growing  and  hateful  busi- 
ness of  electronic  prying.  MPs  make  plenty 
of  fatuoiis  complaints  about  radio  and  tele- 
vision: here  Is  an  occasion  for  really  worth- 
while pressure. 


PUBLICATIONS   OP    THE    JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
complexity  of  problems  facing  Congress 
increases  each  year,  and  almost  all  of 
the  Issues  have  direct  or  Indirect  eco- 
nomic consequences.  The  economic  im- 
plications are  often  the  most  dlfflcult  for 
Members  to  assess.  The  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  In  establishing  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  gave  it  the  respon- 
sibility— 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters 
relating  to  the  Economic  Report;  (2)  to 
study  means  of  coordinating  programs  in  or- 
der to  further  the  policy  of  this  Act;  and  (3) 
as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  the 
Congress  ...  to  file  a  report  .  .  .  contain- 
ing Its  «tn<iing«  and  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  in  the  Economic  Report,  and 


from  time  to  time  to  make  such  other  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

I  know  all  Members  of  Congress  are 
familiar  with  the  committee's  annual  re- 
port, but  many  Members  of  Congress 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  many  detailed 
studies,  hearings,  and  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee. Many  of  the  committee's  efforts 
have  produced  pioneering  studies  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  economics.  Not  only  are  the 
recent  documents  of  the  committee  and 
its  subcommittees  relevant  to  current 
problems,  but  also,  many  of  the  past 
studies  are  equally  pertinent. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  list  of  available  com- 
mittee publications"  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  publications  which  can  be 
obtained  In  limited  quantities  from  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  are  indicated 
by  a  dagger;  those  which  are  available 
in  quantity  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  are  followed  by  a  catalog  number 
and  price,  I  hope  that  each  Member  will 
take  advantage  of  the  fine  work  of  the 
committee.  While  the  committee's  sup- 
ply is  very  limited  in  most  cases,  we  en- 
deavor to  service  the  needs  of  Congress- 
men first,  so  your  request  will  be  gladly 
entertained. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
publications  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[74]  ti955  Report  on  Economic  Statistics. 
Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics,  January  6,  1956.  22  p.  (S.  Rept. 
1309.) 

(76)  f Automation  and  Technological 
Change.  Repwrt  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  January  5,  1956,  14  p. 
(S.  Rept.  1308.) 

(79]  t A  Program  for  the  Low- Income  Pop- 
ulation at  Substandard  Levels  of  Living.  Re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  Low-Income 
Families,  January  5,  1956.  14  p.  (S.  Rept. 
1311.) 

[84]  1  Federal  Tax  Policy  for  Economic 
Growth  and  Stability.  Report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tax  Policy,  January  5,  1956.  16  p. 
(S.  Rept.  1310.) 

[91]  tCon/Itcttn^  Official  Views  on  Mone- 
tary Policy:  April  1956.  Hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabilization, 
June  12,  1956,  62  p. 

|98]  tfiscal  Implications  of  the  Economic 
Outlook  and  Budget  Developments.  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy,  June  26, 

1957.  5  p.   (H,  Rept.  647,) 

[104]  Federal  Expenditure  Policy  for  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Stability.  Papers  submit- 
ted by  panelists  appearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Policy,  November  5,  1957. 
1203    p.    Y4J:C7:EX7/4.    $3,25. 

[106]  ^Federal  Expenditure  Policies  for 
Economic  Growth  and  Stability.  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy,  January  23, 

1958.  15  p. 

[137]  Nos.  2  and  3.  Steel  and  the  Postwar 
Inflation,  by  Otto  Eckstein  and  Gary  Fromm; 
An  Analysis  of  the  Inflation  in  Machinery 
Prices,  by  Thomas  A.  Wilson.  November  6, 
1969.  81  p.  Y4.EC7:EM7/4/No.  2,  3.  26 
cents. 

[138]  Nos.  4  and  5.  Analysis  of  the  Rising 
Costs  of  Public  Edu^xition,  by  Werner  Z. 
Hlrscb;  Trends  in  the  Supply  and  Demand 
of  Medical  Care,  by  Markley  Roberts.  No- 
vember 10,  1969.  85  p.  Y4.EC7:EM7/4/No.  4, 
5.     30  cents. 

[139]  No.  6.  The  Extent  and  Nature  of 
Frictional  Unemployment,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  November  19,  1959.  69  p. 
Y4.EC7:EM7/4/No.  6.     26  cents. 

[140]  Noe,  7,  8,  and  9.     The  Incidence  of 
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Or  Who  Oeti  Hrnrt,  by  3eyinuur  ■ 
^TBtectimm  Aprntntt  ivjte<ion.  by  H.  S 
*kar:  TkM  S/tsiv  o/  Wmge*  and  Sai- 
ar^es  in  Uanufacturtng  Incomei,  1947-it.  by 
Alfred  H  Courad  November  26.  1959  153  p 
T4BCrTBtf7-4   No    7-«      4«  cent* 

1 141 1  Hoe  U>  BDd  11  Potential  Publu- 
.PBadM  To  Z>aai  Wtth.  Inflatxm  Camed  b|/ 
Market  Power,  by  Bmme^tc  a  Rcdfont. 
A  Brief  truerpretive  Survey  of  Waife-Prtoe 
PrabUmj  in  Eurofpc.  by  Mark  W  LelM>r»oa 
December  U.  1j59  Sti  p  T4BC7  E:M7  4 
Nob     10   ar.d    11       25   cents 

[143]  No«  14  and  15  LKrutdity  and  F^- 
rtanct&l  Institutirmg  m  the  Postwar  Prrxcxl 
1»y  Jobn  Onrle^.  Pronto  Profit  .WarJrupn  and 
frvdvettirtCy  An  £xarKinat-on  vt  Corporate 
Behavior  Siric<  1947.  fcv  Edwtn  Kuli  Janu- 
ary 36.  1060    U  1  p  33  csnu. 

114&I  Ho  17  /*'icta  and  Cujt.i  .n  H^nu- 
/ttcturing  /ndufri-KM.  by  CbarLes  L  Schultze 
and  Joeepb  I.  TryLin  January  25.  1960 
68  p.     T4  BC7    KSn   4  "No     17      20  c«?nui 

1 147]  No  19  Deb:  Ma-na^rnwnt  tn  thr 
Vnttrnd  State*,  by  Warren  I.  Scolth  J.uiuary 
ai.  IMO.  164  p  Y4  EC7  EM7  4  N  J  19 
40   MBtl. 

(148|   No      SO        Tilt    Potential     Economti- 
Growth,  of   the   Vntted   States,   by   Jampe   W 
Knoarlea.     Jinuary  30.  I'j60      56  p     T4  EC": 
B>r7/4/lfo    SO      20  c^Tita      See    [97 1 

[MV|  Wo  21  Pfxttivar  Movement  of  Pric^ 
amd  Waget  tn  Uawutactvrtn^  Indurtriet  by 
■arald  M.  Levinaan     January  30.  1 960     IM  p 

T4iC7:«M7  4  No  ai  40  cenU  ( In  ludea 
supplementary  technical  material  to  the  ataff 
report   [ia«|  ; 

(1301    No    32      An  Kvaluatlon  o]  Antitr-w^i 
PoHey:    fts    Relation    to    gronomic    Grcnrth 
Full   Employment,   and    Prirea.   by   The<xl<Tr« 
J-    Kp«pa.    January    90.    1»«0     4»    p     T4  BC'T 
MM1/4.'Mo.  32      30  cent* 

(151]  No.  23.  The  Structure  of  Unemploy- 
ment in  Areai  of  Subitantial  Labor  Surpltn 
by  Um  Brveau  oT  Lab-T  Statlntlca  January 
aO.     IMM).        34      p         Y4J:C7  Kin   4   No       23 

15  oenu. 

(174)  t Economic  Programs  for  Labor  Sur- 
phte  Aramt  in  Selected  Ccruntrtes  of  Werte^n 
Muropa.  Staff  atudy.  December  27.  19flO 
15  p.     T4.SC7  Lll      25  oenta 

(1761  A  Stwty  of  the  Dealer  Market  frrr 
Federal  Government  Securities  Staff  atudy 
50.     1980        144     p.       T4EC7  8E.' 

(1801   *<jOvemment   Price   Statistics      Re- 
port   of    the    Subcommittee    on     Beonnmtc 
OtMtattCB.    July    ai.     1061.       13    p        Y4EC7 
P0S  '0.     10  centJi 

[W4)  iReviev>of  Annual  Report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  S}/)tem  for  the  Year  1980  Hear- 
tngi.  June  1   and  a.  19«l    174  p 

I187J   t9J  Lots  of  Bids  /npoh-fn^  Identical 
Bids  Reported  to  the  Departnxent  of  Justice 
by  the  Federal  Procurement  Agencies  m  the 
Tevri  19SS-0O    Staff  stTidy.  August  3©,   1»61 
19tp. 

(1881  ^Higher  Vnemptoyment  Ratei.  1957  - 
SO:  Structural  Transformation  or  Inadequate 
Demand.  Staff  study  for  tbe  Subcommittee 
on  Economic   Statistics.  November  30.   1»«1 
7»  p.  T4JKrT  trwa  S  25  cents 

(1901  Employment  and  Vnemploi/ment 
Hearings  before  the  Sobcommltte*  on  Eco- 
nomic Statistics.  December  18.  19.  and  20. 
IWn.  3M  p    T»  BC7.E5r7  2  961    11  00 

1191]  f Employment  and  Unemployment 
Report  of  tbe  Suboomuvl tt«e  on  BcononUc 
Statistics.  February  2,  1862    21  p 

■Tuarr  pams  PsapiiaaD  roa  thz  sTTBCOiaici'i  ls 

OT*  POBElaN  BOOnOMIC  FOLXCT 

1 199 1  *A  Neic  Look  at  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  In  Light  of  the  Cold  War  and  the 
Elteniion  of  the  Comimon  Market  tn  Europe. 
by  Christian  A  Herter  and  William  L.  Clay- 
ton Oc«0ber  33.  I»«l  10  p  T4iC7ne/a  15 
ceats. 

(»6)  f Japan  in  Urttted  States  Foreign 
Economic  PoHey.  by  Warren  8  Hvnsber^er 
»o*WU>w  IBgl    r7  p  T«.«C7  ja7J0.  26  cent* 

1197]    Trade    Adjustment    tn    Theory    arid 


Practice,  by  Otto  R    Reiarher    November  31. 

1961  ya  p  Y4.£C7  rev  2  »u  cenu 

(  laai   'The  European  Economic  Community 
and   the   United   States    by   Robert  R    B<.iwle 
and    ThetKl  tc    OeUer     N'lvpmber    27      1961 
«0  p    Y4  BC7  Ktn   3     IS  >-en1» 

!  ;j»|  'FiMjd  and  P tuple  by  Ralph  McCabe 
f.nd  I.oo'.B  H  Bean  Ni  member  19eil  74  p 
Y4  Er^    K73    25  cents 

1 200]  United  Slalen  Commercial  Puliry 
A  t'r^gram  f  am  tUf  I960  i.  by  PfU?r  B  K>'uei» 
N    .ember  30   1961    37  p  Y4  EC7  C73    15  coiiU 

•  201)  f  Trade  Restraints  in  fie  Watern 
ro'imtin.fy  With  Tariff  Comparisons  OTid 
Seierted  Sta'.t.nttoal  Tables  Pfrtment  to  For- 
eign Lccnomic  Policy  staff  sturlv  Decem- 
ber 1.  1961    9)  p 

1 203 1  'Fijr't^n  Ei-nomic  Po^u-y  for  the 
Ijen-.  Repo.t  of  th"  SuIjc  .mmlttee  on  Por- 
el«n  Economic  Policy.  January  17,  1062  50  p 
Y4  EC7  P76   3    30  ce-nm 

13041  tr/i"  Political  Stakes  tn  East-West 
Trade  A  report  on  ft  faol-flndUig  trip  to  the 
USSR  .ind  Eaaiern  Europe,  submitted  to 
the  Subcornmittee  on  Foreign  Econotn:c 
Policy  by  Jacob  K  Javlts  February  2.  1962 
I9p 

t?((9I  rjt,,,  n„if  f,f  Invrnlrrry  Chantfe^ 
During  ETpantum  arid  Cr>ntrartirrn  Tivk 
Tc.rce  rr,'«)rt  to  the  Sxibr.  immlttee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilisation  Automfltlon.  and  i:nerKy 
Beaoureea  Juiv  3    1^2    11  p 

'210  -/nftif,  r,,  fhirt uationn.  Price  lievel 
Charu),  t  and  Ec-.>nomir  Grou'th  THKk  force 
report  to  tho  Suticoinmlttee  nn  E.wnomlc 
StabllJaatlon  Auu>fnat:.>n  and  Knerin'  Re- 
aou-ces.  July  C    1963    If)  p 

12111  t/nrmrcvry  Fluctuatvm.i  and  Eco- 
no-iic  Stabiltuition  HeiirlnKi  bwfore  tbe  sub- 
commtttee  jn  Economic  Stablluatlon  Aau>- 
maUon  and  Eneriry  Re«ourc«-(  July  9  10 
11  13  and  n  1962  383  p  Y4  EC7  IVB  9 
6. J  cent* 

VARMDTMTT     OT    P«IV  MTC    rNVr.STMr>rT    IN     PLAr^T 

1218]  'Part  I  Inintment  a<id  Its  Finaru-- 
ing  RofHjrt  by  the  Department  .•?  Conuuerce. 
Jj.nu.Ai,  19.  1962  68  p  Y4.KC7  IN8  6  PI.  1 
25  cenU. 

i219]  iPirt  II  Sorrie  EUments  Shaping 
1  Elicit mct't  Dc  i.vioru  P.ip«irs.  JajiOiry  29. 
1962     58    p     T4BC7  IN8   6   Pt     2     20    c«uu. 

|221|  'Ueaxures  of  Productue  Capacity 
Report  of  the  Subct-mmltlee  on  Economic 
Statistics,   July   34.    1962    20   p 

12231  A  Federal  StatLstU'.s  Program  for  the 
meo's  A  study  prepared  for  the  Suboom- 
mlttee  on  Ecounnuc  Stauatics  by  tbe  OlBce 
of  Sta.UaUL-<kl  Standards,  Bureau  uif  tbe 
Budget.  October  15.  19ti2  69  p  T4  EC7  St  3 
25    cents 

1 226 1  US  Payments  Polwies  Consistent 
unth  Domestic  Objectives  of  Maximum  Em- 
pkryrnent  and  Gruuth  Hepurt  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  laternatloiiaJ  Exchan^je  and 
Payments.  December  26.  1062  11  p  Y4BC7. 
P   29   2    10  cen;j5 

,  228 1  Dimenrtrms  r,f  ^rr-trt  Fcfiumic 
PauMfr  Hearlnga  (lOKether  with  study  pa- 
pers p  December  10  aivd  U.  1963  929  p 
Y4  EC7  SOB   5      »2  75 

JAITDABT    I  »«J  BCONOMIC  BBmiT  OF  TUB 


13311  *Fart  2  Statements  of  Koonomic 
Interest  Groups.  March  1)63    177  p 

(2321  -Jmnt  Economic  Report  on  the  1»$3 
Sconomie  Report  of  the  Preetdeut  March 
14.    1»«S    114  p     (B    Bept    78  I 

(3831  !  Economic  Policies  and  Programs 
in  Middle  America  Report  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ir.ter-Amrrlcan  Ec<^noml.-  Rela- 
tl.imhlpB.  by  M.irtha  W  Griffiths  January 
92.   1968    31   p    Y4XC7   EC7    18     15  CenU 

1236]  'Impact  of  Milttiry  Supply  and 
Servtct  Acttvitics  on  the  Ecoritrrm^  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defer.ae  J^rocuroment. 
4uly   18.    1968    W   p 

'3871  Steri  Poteen  fvff  Crmf  Profits,  and 
Foreign  Competition  Hearlnge.  Aprfl  18,  24. 
88  ae.  3S  and  May  2.  1WJ8  7«B  p  T%  mCl ' 
8T3    J    53  50 


I  '139 1  ' The  Federal  Budpet  as  an  Ecorumiie 
EtocuTM^nt  Beport  of  tbe  Sobeommlttee  ob 
Bconnmloa.  August  14.  1968  38  p  (8  Rept 
89«  I  See  (Stai 

(MCI  iMesuurinf  [^mplovment  and  Vn- 
em^tov'nent  Hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
•mntee  on  Soonomlc  Statlstlos.  June  6  and 
7    1988       ia«  p    T4BC7  EM7   2  968.  85  cents 

DPV-alM'NATORT   OCEAN'   rREICHT  RATIS   AND   THt 
EAtANCr  or  PATMrNTS 

Hearings 

12411  Pirtl  Ji.r.c  20  !ind  21.  1963  192  p 
See  1 270 1 . 

12421  'Part  2  October  9  and  10.  1968 
137  p 

12431  Part  S  NovrmbcT  19  and  30  1963 
286  p 

12311  'Part  4  March  26  and  26,  1964 
181  p 

130t>l  Part  5  Appendix  September  1904 
497  p 

TJir   viwrrrj)   'rT\Trs  n\i.\rtct  rp  PAvriENTS 

Hearings 

1244  1    'Part  1    Current  Probk  ms  and  Poli- 
cies  July  8  and  9.  1963    218  p    Y4  BC7.P29  4 
Pt    1    56  cenu 

1 245 1  Part  2  Outioo*  for  the  United  States 
Balance  of  Pairmentt  July  26  and  80.  1963 
117  p    Y4BC7:P29  4   Pt    2    35  cents. 

1246)  Part  8  The  International  Monciaru 
System  Functioning  and  Possible  Reform 
November  12.  13.  14.  and  15.  1963.  800  p 
Y4  BC7  P29   4  PT8    78  cents 

1 247 1  The  Urated  States  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments— Perspectnyes  and  Potwtes  Staff  mii- 
trrlRls  and  other  submissions.  November  12 
11'63    164  p    Y4  EC7  P29    6    45  cenU 

12481  The  United  States  Balance  of  Pay- 
rnc'i'.i  Statrmen!  ■<  by  Eccmomists.  Bankers, 
and  Others  on  The  Brookings  Institutun 
Study  'The  United  States  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments m  19Sf  November  12.  1963  687  p 
Y4«l.'7:Pi9   5     81  75. 

12.091  iThe  United  States  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments Report,  March  19,  1864  30  p  ( S  Rept 
965  1 

13491  ^Probable  Eifects  of  the  Proposed 
Qua'.i-.y  StabiluMtion  Act  on  Prices.  Incomes 
Employment,  and  Production  A  Summary 
analyals  prepared  by  the  Council  of  Bcouomlc 
Advisers.  October  29.  1963   4  p 

roojjoMTc  poi  irnts  and  PRAcrirts 
Studies 

12501    tPaper  No    1    Comparative  Features 
of  Central  Banks  in  Selected  Foreign  Coun- 
tries  October  16.  1963    36  p    Y4*C7    ■C7    14 
Paper   16  cents 

12511  tPaper  No  2.  Governmental  Potlcieii 
to  Deal  unth  Prices  la  JTey  Industries  in  Se- 
lected Foreign  Countries.  October  31,  1963 
16  p    T4.BC7  BC7   14  Paper  2    15  cents. 

1 252 1  Poprr  No  3  A  Description  and  Anal- 
ysis of  Certain  European  Capital  Markets 
January  30.  1964  380  p  Y4  BC7  BC7  14  Pa- 
per 3    70  cents 

(2621  Paper  No  4  Private  Trade  Barriers 
and  the  Atlantic  Community  April  1964  42  p 
Y4  Er7  EC7    14  Paper  4    30  cents 

13631    Paper    No     i      Unemployment    Pro- 
grams tn  Sweden   April  22.  1964   51  p   Y4JEC7 
BC7   14   Paper  5    30  cents 

(267|  'Pmper  No  6  Subsidies  to  Shipping 
by  f:ie<ven  Countries  July  16,  1964.  27  p 
Y4«C7»C7   14  Paper  8   15  cents. 

[253]  Private  Investment  in  Lattn  America 
Hearings  before  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Economic  Relationship,  January 
14,   15.  and   16.   1964    492  p    Y4EC7:L34    8150 

(266]  i Private  Imeatment  in  LaUn  Amer- 
ica Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Economic  Relationships,  May  25. 
1964    27  p    Y4BC7  L34'21    15  cents 

JAWt'AST     1984    ETONOMIC    RIPOUT    OP   TH« 
PRK81DCN  1 

(2541  'Part  1  Hearings.  January  23.  27.  28, 
and  29,  1904   253  p 

(«BB|  tPart  a  Inrited  Comments.  Febru- 
ary 19M    l««  p   r4   50  eents. 

(256)   Joint  Economic  Report  on  the  1964 
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Economic  Report  of  the  Preaident,  March  3. 
1964.  74  p.  (S.  Rept.  881.) 

( 257 )  1  Annual  Economic  Indicaton  for  the 
VS-SJl.  Compendium  of  atatlstleal  materlaU 

and  Interpretative  article*.  Febniary  26,  1984. 
318  p. 

1260]  tBoofcffrovnd  Material  on  Economie 
Aspects  of  Military  Procurement  and  Supply 
— 1964.  Staff  study  of  tbe  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Procurement,  April  1964.  177  p. 

( 265]  tEeonomir  Impact  of  Federal  Supply 
and  Service  Activities.  Report  of  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Procurement,  September 
3,  1964.  29  p. 

(272]  Invention  and  the  Patent  System. 
Study  prepared  by  S.  C.  Olinilan.  December 
21.  1964.  247  p.  T4.EC7:IN8/10.  60  cents. 

(2741  1964  Supplement  to  Economic  In- 
dicators: Historical  and  Deacriptii}e  Back- 
ground. Prepared  by  tbe  staff  and  the  Office 
of  Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  December  1964.  130  p.  T4J5C7/964/ 
SUPP.  65  cents. 

(370)  iRepcxt.  Discriminatory  Ocean 
Freight  Rates  and  the  Balance  of  Payments. 
January  6,  1965.  45  p.  (S.  Rept.  1.)  See  (24]. 
89/18.Rept.  1.15  cents. 

jaNUAST    1966    KCONOMIC    RKPOST    Or    THI 
PWMIDENT 

(2761  fPart  1.  Hearings,  February  19,  22, 
and  as.  1966.  169  p.  Y4.EC7:EC7/a/966/Pt. 
1.  46  cents. 

(377]  tPart  3.  Hearings.  February  24,  1966. 
83  p.  T4.«C7:  EC7/3'966,'Pt.  3.  16  cenU. 

(378]  tPart  8.  Hearings,  February  36,  26, 
and  37,  19S6.  199  p.  Y4.EC7:EC7/a/»65/Pt.  S. 
60oenu. 

[379]  tPart  4.  Invited  Commenta,  Febru- 
ary 1968.  93  p.  Y4.EC7:  EC7,  2/9e8/Pt.  4.  80 
cents. 

[380]  iJoint  Economic  Report  On  the  1085 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  March  31, 
1966.  114  p.  (H.  Rept.  176.) 

[281]  Subsidy  and  Subsidy-Effect  Pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government.  Study  pire- 
pared  by  tbe  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congress,  March  1966.  86  p.  T4. 
EC7 :SUl/966.  40  cents.  Revision  of  (173]. 

1 383 1  Current  Economic  Indicators  For 
The  U.S.SJt.  Compendium  of  statistical  data 
and  Interpretative  comments,  June  23,  1965. 
220  p  T4.IBC7:UN3.'»65.  66  cents. 

(384]  Economic  Impact  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement. Hearings  before  tbe  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Procurement  and  Regulation, 
April  37,  38.  and  29,  1966.  407  p.  YiXCl: 
P94/10.  81^26. 

(385]  f Economic  Impact  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement. Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Procurement  and  Regulation,  July 
19,   1966.  13  p.  T4.BC7:P94/11.  10  cents. 

[386]  i Measuring  The  Nation's  Wealth. 
Hearings  before  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Statistics.  June  1,  3.  and  3.  1965.  93 
p.  T4.EC7;W37/3.  80  cenU.  See  (2711. 

[387]  iMeasuring  the  Nation's  Material 
Wealth.  Rei>ort  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Statistics.  August  27,  1905.  6p.  Y4. 
EC7:W37  3.   6   cents. 

THE    aAULNCX-OP-PATMKNTB    STATIaTICS 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Statistics 

(398]  tPart  1.  May  11.  1966.  79  p.  Y4.EC7: 
P29  7  Pt.  1.  36  cents. 

[290]  tPart  3.  June  8,  1966.  166  p.  Y4.EC7: 
P29/7  Pt.  2.  45  cents. 

(291)tPart  3.  June  9.  1965.  66  p.  T4.EC7: 
P39'7  T»t.  3.  20  cents. 

[292]  tr/ie  Balance  of  Payments  Statistics 
of  The  United  States.  Report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Statistics,  July  37,  1905. 
6  p    Y4  EC7/P29/8.  10  cents. 

DISCRIUINATORT   OCKaif  raXIGHT  KATBa  AMD  THX 
BAULNCB    OF   PATIKNTB 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fedenl 
Procitrement  and  Regulation 
[393]   tPart  1.  April  7  and  8,  1996.  850  p. 
Y4.EC7:F88/9fl6/Pt.  1.51,00. 


[394]  tPart  2.  May  27,  1965.  91  p.  Y4.BC7: 
F88/966/Pt.  2.  80  cents. 

[296]  tPart  3.  June  30.  1966.  66  p.  Y4J:C7: 
F88/9e6/Pt.  S.  25  cents. 

(828]  Discriminatory  Ocean  Freight  Rates 
and  the  Balance  of  Payments,  Part  4.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Procurement  Regulation,  May  6  and  19,  1966. 
149  p.  Y4.BC7:F88/965/Pt.  4.  46  cents. 

[329]  i Discriminatory  Ocean  Freight  Rates 
and  the  Balance  of  Payments.  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Procurement  and 
Regulation.  August  3,  1966.  26  p.  Y4.EC7: 
F88/a.  16  cents. 

[275]  Fiscal  Policy  Issues  of  the  Coming 
Decade;  Statements  by  Individual  Econo- 
mists and  Representatives  of  Interested  Or- 
ffanizations.  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy, 
February  16,  19S6.  196  p.  Y4.EC7:  62/2.  60 
cents. 

[296]  tFlacal  PoHcy  Issues  of  the  Coming 
Decade.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  PoUcy.  July  20,  21,  and  22,  1965.  106 
p.  Y4.BC7:F52/.  35  cents. 

CUIDKUNES  rOR  rNTEBNSTIONAI.  MONXTART 


Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  and  PayTnents 

[297]  Part  1.  Hearings,  July  27,  28,  and  29, 
1966.  191  p.  Y4.EC7:  M74/13/Pt.  1.  50  cents. 

(398]  Part  2.  Supplement.  410  p.  Y4JX77: 
M74/12/Pt.  2.  51J5. 

(299)  ^Guidelines  for  Improving  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  System.  Beport  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Exchange 
and  Payments.  August  30,  1965.  22  p.  Y4.EC7: 
M74/13.  15  cents. 

SCOirOMXC  POLICIXS  Atro  practicxs 
Studies 

(3001  Papw  No.  7.  European  Social  Secu- 
rity Systems.*  Beptember  17,  1965.  129  p. 
Y4.E7C:E7C/14  paper  7.  40  cents. 

(304]  I  Paper  No.  8.  Programs  for  Relocat- 
ing Workers  Used  by  Governments  of  Se- 
lected Oountiles.  January  26,  1966.  76  p.  Y4. 
EC7:EC7/14  paper  8.  25  cents. 

(832]  t  *conoinic  Policies  and  Practices, 
Paper  No.  9,  Foreign  Banking  In  tbe  United 
Statee.  July  5  1066.  86  p.  Y4j;C7:Ix-C7/14/ 
Paper  9.  16  cents. 

[301]  Latin  American  Development  and 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade.  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Eco- 
n<mlc  Relationships,  Beptember  8,  9,  and  10, 
1965.  293  p.  Y4JKr7:LS4/3.  75  cents. 

(302]  t  XTie  Impcict  of  Government-Gener- 
ated Cargo  on  the  V.S.-Flag  Foreign  Trade 
Fleet  for  Calendar  Year  1964.  Study  presented 
to  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Procurement 
and  Regulation  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, NoTember  24,  1965.  13  p. 

[303]  t  Off  Dead  Center:  Some  Proposals 
to  Strengthen  Free  World  Economic  Cooper- 
ation. Report  by  Henry  S.  Reuse  and  Robert 
F.  Ellsworth.  December  20,  1966.  20  p.  Y4. 
EC7:F87/2.  15  centa. 

(305]  t  The  Federal  Reserve  Portfolio: 
Statements  by  Individual  Economists.  Ma- 
terials submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Progress,  January  38,  1966.  176  p. 
Y4.BC7:F81/8.  45  cents. 

RECXNT      PB>KXAI.      XXSXXVX     ACTION      AND     XCO- 
KOmC   FOLICT   COORDINATION 

Hearings 

(366]  tPart  1.  December  13  and  14,  1965. 
306  p.  81.00. 

(307]  tPart  2.  December  16  and  16,  1966. 
384  p.  70  cents. 

(308]  Improved  Statistics  for  Economic 
Oroioth:  Gommants  by  Govemment  Agencies 
on  Views  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Soonomlc  StotlsUcs.  March  10,  1966.  84  p. 
Y4.EC7:ST2/X  25  cents. 


*  A  cotnparatlye  analysis  of  program  In 
England,  Sweden,  and  the  Gammon  Market 
countries,  toftfttner  wltb  a  description  o<  the 
UJ3.  System. 


JANDAXT   ISee  BCONOMIC  SBPOKT  OP  TRK  PXXSI- 

DKNT 

[309]  t  Part  1.  Hearings.  February  1  and  2, 
1966.  168  p.  Y4.BC7;EC7/2/966/Pt.  1.  60  cents. 

[310]  t  Part  2,  Hearings,  February  3,  4  and 
8,  1966.  216  p.  Y4J«37:EC7/a/966/Pt.  2.  55 
cents. 

[311]  t  Part  3,  Hearings,  February  9  and 
10,  1966.  170  p.  Y4.EC7:EC7/2/966/Pt.  3.  45 
cents. 

(312]  +  Part  4,  Hearings,  Invited  Com- 
ments. 164  p.  Y4.EC7:EC7/3/966/Pt.  4.  45 
cents. 

[313]  Joint  Economic  Report  on  the  1966 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  March  17. 
1966.  (H.  Rept.  1334).  86  p.  89/2.  H.  Rept. 
1334.  25  cents. 

(314]  ^ Latin  American  Developm,ent  and 
Hemisphere  Trade.  Report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Economic  Rela- 
tionships. March  34,"  1966.  17  p.  Y4.EC7: 
L34/4.  15  cents. 

[3151  tru>enti«t?i  Annirersary  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  An  Economic  Sym- 
posium. Hearings,  February  23,  1966.  160  p. 
Y4.EC7:EM7/10.  45  cents. 

[838]  iTtoentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946:  An  Economic  Sym- 
posium, Supplement.  Invited  comments  on 
Directions  for  the  Future.  192  p.  Y4.EC: 
E7/10/Supp.  60  cents. 

[316]  i Background  Material  on  Economic 
Impact  of  Federal  Procurement — 1966:  Ma- 
terials prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Procurement  and  Regulation.  March 
18,  1966.  134  p.  Y4.EC7:P94/9/966.  35  cents. 

[317]  ^Economic  Impact  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement— 1966.  Hearings,  January  24, 
March  23  and  24,  1966.  422  p.  Y4.EC7: 
P94/10/966.  81.26. 

(818)  ^Ec(momic  Impact  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement— 1966.  ReptKt  of  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Federal  Procurement  and  Regulation. 
May  27,  1966.  22  p.  Y4.EC7:P94/ll/996.  15 
cents. 

(319]  +rax  Changes  for  Shortrun  Stabili- 
sation. Hearings  befckre  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  PoUcy,  March  16,  17,  18,  32,  and  30, 
1966.  313  p.  Y4J;C7:T19/6.  76  cents. 

(3a0]tTax  Changes  for  Shortrun  Stabi- 
lization. Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policy.  May  34.  1966.  23  p.  Y4£C7: 
T19/7.  15  cents. 

[321]  ^Inflation  and  the  Price  Indexes. 
Monograph  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Statistics  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board.  June  8,  1966. 
129  p.  T4.EC7:IN3.  36  cents. 

[322]  Goremmenf  Price  Statistics.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics,  May  24,  25  and  26,  1966.  266  p. 
Y4.EC7:P93/8/966.  70  cents. 

[323]  tGoDemmenf  Price  Statistics.  Re- 
port of  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics.  JtUy  12,  1966.  19  p.  Y4EC7: 
P93/9/966.  15  cents. 

[824]  tJob  Vacancy  Statistics.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics,  May  17  and  18,  1966.  215  p. 
Y4.EC7:J57.  60  cents. 

[325]  tJob  Vacancy  Statistics.  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics. 
June  8.  1966.  6  p.  Y4.EC7:5  67/2.  10  cents. 

PRIVATE    PXNSION    PLANS 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
fiscal  Policy 

[826]  tPart  1.  April  26,  37  and  May  2,  1966. 
262  p.  Y4J:C7:P38/a/Pt.  1.  70  cents. 

(327)  tPart  3.  May  3,  9,  11,  16,  and  30,  1966. 
282  p.  Y4.EC7:P38/2/Pt.  2.  70  cents. 
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CUTLER-HAMMERS  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  UNDERSTANDING  WORLD 
TRADE 

Mr.    PROXMIRE      Mr     President,    a 
few  days  ago  a  remarkable  Milwaukee 


Ann.  the  C?utler-Hammer  Co..  held  a 
symposium  entitled  "Qlobal  Under- 
standing Through  World  Trade." 

Some  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  ex- 
perts on  world  trade  were  brought  to 
Milwaukee  by  Cutler-Hammer  for  a  fas- 
cinating and  enlightening  discussion  of 
the  Impact  of  world  trade  on  the  life 
and  the  pocketbook  of  all  of  us. 

Most  important,  the  relationship  of 
International  trade  to  peace  was  dis- 
cussed by  qualified  experta  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

In  commenting  on  this  meeting,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  published  an  edito- 
rial that  Is  as  succinct  and  Impressive  an 
analysis  of  the  Import  of  world  trade 
as  I  have  read  In  a  brief  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  May  1  Issue  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WoSLD     TSAOa    AND     YoU 

Cutler-Hammer  Inc  ,  earned  commenda- 
tlr.n  for  Itself  and  Milwaukee  Saturday  with 
lu  75'.h  anniversary  symposium  "Global 
Understanding  Through  World  Trade  " 

The  coffee  you  drink,  the  bananas  you  eat, 
the  paper  on  which  this  print  appears — 
each  comes  to  us  from  a  foreign  country  and 
each  forms  part  of  the  vast,  essential  fabric 
of  world  trade  When  a  Milwaukee  housewife 
buys  a  carton  of  cocoa  or  a  can  of  pepper 
she  puts  money  Ln  the  pocket  of.  say.  a  strug- 
gling farmer  In  Ghana  or  a  peasant  In  India 
When  a  Brazilian  buys  a  tractor  made  In 
West  AUls  he  helps  protect  the  weekly  pay- 
check of  a  local   factory   worker 

This  Is  how  world  trade  aids  global  under- 
standing It  opens  channels  of  communica- 
tion and  commerce  among  peoples,  helps 
form  strong  bonds  of  mutual  beneflt.  WhUe 
these  links  do  not  guarantee  perfect  har- 
mony In  the  affairs  of  men  they  do  create  an 
air  of  Interdependency  that  encourage*  lead- 
era  to  substitute  reason  for  rancor,  under- 
standing for  cold  mistrust 

In  the  last  20  years,  world  trade  has  grown 
niire  than  threefold    Last  year  global  exporU 
exceeded  »200  billion  for  the  first  time    The 
United    SUtes   alone   lx)ught   some   •36    bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  from  other  countrlee  In 
1966.  we  sold  almost  »30  billion  of  our  prod- 
ucu  overseas   More  than  a  million  Americans 
owe    their    Jobs    to    the   transportation,    dis- 
tribution  or    processing   of   Imported   goods 
The  Impact  of  all  this  has  been  staggering. 
As    George    W     Ball,    former    undersecretary 
of  state   pointed  out  Saturday,  the  world  has 
shrunk    enormously    In    the    postwar   period, 
thanks  to  new  technology,  better  communi- 
cations, more  trade    In  an  age  of  Increasing 
economic  Interdependency    the  nation-state 
tends  to  lose  relevance  Societies  can  advance 
m.iterlally  only  by  Joining  In  larger  economic 
uniu  or.  at  least,  by  pursuing  a  kind  of  close 
co-operation  previously  unknown.  These  Im- 
peratives clash   with   age  old   Jealousies  and 
suspicions,   they  impose  great  strains  on  ar- 
chaic political  Institutions    The  Imperatives 
remain,  nonetheless 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.  as  the 
Argentine  economut  Dr  Raul  Prebtsch.  put 
It.  Ls  to  employ  the  channels  of  world  trade 
more  wisely  for  the  benefit  of  two-thirds  of 
the  globe's  population  that  Uvea  in  poverty 
and  deprivation  Rich  nations  trade  more 
with  each  other  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
But  they  trade  less  with  poorer  nations,  to 
the  latter's  disadvantage  ThU  growing  Im- 
balance urgently  needs  correction  The  way 
to  do  It.  however.  Is  not.  as  western  Europe 
has  been  doing,  by  taking  one  underdevel- 
oped region— Africa  under  lu  wing  This 
creates   vertical  sphere*  of  influence   which 


could  easUy  produce  a  dangerous  kind  of 
economic  colonialism.  The  only  re*l  answer 
llee  through  greater  efforts  of  richer  nations 
to  provide  better  markeU  for  poorer  nations 
on  a  multUateral  basis. 

This  was  a  key  message  at  Saturdays 
meeting.  The  real  worth  of  the  sympoelum. 
however,  was  In  helping  transfer  the  prob- 
lems and  potenUals  of  world  trade  from  the 
"realm  of  rhetoric  to  the  realm  of  reality." 
Only  when  men  truly  grasp  the  reality  of 
their  world  can  they  ever  hope  to  make  it  a 
better  world — for  all  men. 


LLOYD  KIRKHAM  GARRISON,  A  MAN 
OF  MANY  POSTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  any- 
one who  has  known  Lloyd  Klrkham  Gar- 
rison knows  the  full  truth  of  the  New 
York  Times  profile  of  him  published  this 
morning. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  read  the 
article  because,  as  the  Times  points  out. 
the  Garrison  contribution  has  been 
large  throughout  history,  whether  one 
discusses  his  great  grandfather,  the  Bos- 
ton abolitionist  leader,  or  his  grand- 
father, Wendell  Phillips  Garrison,  the 
Literary  editor  of  The  Nation. 

As  Lloyd  Garrison  steps  down  as  presl- 
Ident  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  can  be  said  that  he  has  upheld 
the  tradition  of  public  service  well. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Man  or  Mant  Posts-  Llotd  Kixxham 

GAKaiSON 

"I've  never  planned  my  life."  Lloyd  K. 
Garrison  once  said  In  an  Interview  I've 
taken  things  as  they've  come  along.  For  me 
life  has  been  a  series  of  accldenu." 

The  accldenu.  as  the  Ull.  rangy,  bald 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  called 
them,  add  up  to  a  list  of  major  poeU  that 
many  would  consider  enough  to  All  two 
lives 

He  has  been  a  lawyer,  the  dean  of  a  law 
school,  an  InvesUgator.  the  first  chairman 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  a 
labor  arbitrator,  a  civil  rlghu  leader,  a  poli- 
tician and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

He  announced  yesterday  he  was  stepping 
down  as  president  of  the  board — a  post  he 
has  held  since  1965 — but  he  would  remain 
a  memt)er 

Despite    the    diversity   of   his   activities,    a 
common  thread  runs  through   all  of  them 
a  passion  for  the  useful  life  dedicated  to  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

"I    LtXC    TO    BX    or    USX" 

It  Is  a  passion  that  Is  expressed  by  a  rather 
shy  and  reticent  man  with  piercing  dark 
eyes,  a  broad  smile  and  a  self-effacing 
manner 

•  I  like  to  be  of  use."  he  explained  to  an 
Interviewer,  "but  I  don't  consciously  go  out 
to  serve  " 

The  diversity  of  his  activities  Is  matched 
by  the  diversity  of  his  UlenU.  Prtends  have 
called  him  a  reformer  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
a  scholar  who  has  managed  to  penetrate 
the  Jungle  of  New  York  politics,  and  a  liberal 
humanitarian  who  has  dealt  successfully  with 
the  tough  reallUee  of  urban  and  national 
life 

Lloyd  Klrkham  Garrison  was  born  in  New 
York  City  Nov  19.  1897.  the  son  of  Lloyd 
McKlm  Garrison  and  Alice  Klrkham  Garrison. 
His  heritage  reached  deep  into  the  social  and 
Intellectual  history  of  thU  country.  His  father 
was  a  lawyer;  his  grandfather,  Wendell 
Phillips  Garrison,  was  the  literary  editor  of 
The  Nation;  and  his  great-grandfather,  Wil- 
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llam  Uoyd  Oarrtaon  wm  Xbm  Boston  aboll- 
tloiilBt  leader  of  pre-Clvll  War  d»y«. 

Mr  Garrlaon  was  adueated  at  St.  Paul's 
School  and  Hitrvard.  vbare  he  took  a  bache- 
lor's degree  In  1010  and  a  law  degree  in  1823. 
He  Interrupted  his  ooUega  studies  in  1S17  to 
epend  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  Navy,  starting 
as  a  seaman  and  ending  up  as  a  chief  petty 
offloer. 

coNDucm  DrvssncAiioMa 

After  receiving  hla  law  degree.  Mr.  Oanlaoa 
Joined  the  WaU  Street  law  firm  of  Boot.  Clark. 
Buckner  &  Rowland.  He  remained  with  tbat 
firm  until  iMe.  when  ho  left  to  become  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Parker  ft  Oarrlaon. 

In  1928  and  1920.  as  aoaodate  counsel  of  tbs 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  be  Investigated  ambulanoe-ebaslng  and 
bankruptcy  fraud.  His  work  gained  ench 
prominence  that  in  1030  President  Hoover 
named  him  a  special  aeslstant  United  States 
Attorney  General  to  conduct  another  bank- 
ruptcy Inquiry. 

AL'rlVX   IK  POLTTWM 

Mr.  Garrison  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
University  of  Wl*oonaln  Law  School  In  1032, 
but  he  continued  to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  throughout  the  ensu- 
ing period.  In  1034,  he  left  Wisconsin  for 
seven  months  to  organise  the  n«wly  created 
National  Im.\xx  Relations  Board,  and  during 
the  next  several  years  served  repeatedly  as  a 
mediator,  arbitrator  and  Pedsral  lAbor 
Bocuxl  member. 

During  World  War  n.  he  again  left  Wis- 
consin to  serve  on  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  first  as  general  counsel  and  executive 
director,  later  as  vice  chairman,  and  finally 
as  lU  last  chairman. 

Mr.  Garrison  resigned  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  In  1945  and  became  a  member 
of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  PatiL  Weiss. 
Wharton  &  Garrison. 

In  the  period  around  1960.  Mr.  Garrison 
helped  to  organize  the  Reform  Democratic 
movement  In  New  York.  A  member  of  the 
Lexington  Democratic  Club,  he  participated 
In  tlie  drafting  of  the  constitution  for  the 
Reform  Committee  for  Democratic  Voters. 
He  l>elleves  fervently  In  citizen  participation 
In  poUtics. 

"If  we're  going  to  live  successfully  tinder 
a  party  system."  he  said,  "I  think  every 
citizen  ought  to  belong  to  a  party  and  be 
as  active  as  he  can,  however  humble  his  role 
may  be." 

Mr.  Garrison  has  been  a  leader  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  since  1924  and  was  pres- 
ident of  the  civil  rtghU  group  from  1947  to 
1952.  He  also  has  been  vice  chairman  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  since  1937. 

ON    BOARD    BINCK    1961 

He  was  appointed  to  membership  on  the 
Board  of  EducaUon  in  1961  and  has  been 
lu  president  since  1065.  He  has  described  his 
tenure  on  the  board  as  one  of  his  less  en- 
joyable experiences. 

"I  can't  say  It's  satisfying  In  the  sense  one 
feels  that  one  is  accomplishing  something," 
he  told  an  Interviewer  in  1963. 

Mr.  Garrison  married  the  former  Sllen  Jay, 
a  descendant  of  John  Jay,  the  first  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  in  1921.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Clarinda  Erochart  of 
Liege,  Belgium,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Kean  of  New 
York,  and  a  eon.  Lloyd  McKlm  Garrison,  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  The  New  York 
Times  stotloned  In  Lagos.  Nigeria. 

KVXN    A    BOST    SPASS   TUCK 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrison  live  at  183  East  e4th 
Street  and  have  a  country  home  in  Brewster. 
N  Y  ,  where  he  spends  his  spare  time  blrd- 
wntchlng,  keeping  up  the  grounds  and  read- 
ing philosophy,  Greek  literature  and  books 
on  politics. 

In  an  Interview  several  years  ago,  Mr. 
Garrison  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  un- 
fulfMled  hopee  or  dreams.  The  question 
puzzled  him,  for  he  was  tmable  to  think  of 


any.  rSsttOj,  aAsr  poad«rtx«  for  a  few  mo- 
menta, ks  malA'. 

-1  gueas  I  must  tw  a  baflteany  bappy  guy. 
It  took  voB  a  long  lime  to  tlilnk  of  It.  Tbera 
Is  t'yf*>»««g  ra  Hke  to  do.  rd  Uk»  to  go  to 
Qresee  befon  I  die.  rw  been  to  most  otber 
parts  of  gurope,  but  Fd  Hke  to  see  Oreecs 
and  the  enkDe  of  our  dvUlsatlaa.** 

Mr.  Oanlson  bas  been  to  Oreeee  tbree 
times  sines  tbsn. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  POLICy  COMMIT- 
TEE'S ILIi-ADVISED  REPORT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  in  a  statement,  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower declared: 

k.m„T\rA  doeant  have  to  t^wloglze  for  her 
part  In  the  war — she  can  be  proud  of  It. 
I  hope  America  will  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  our  soldiers  are  dying  for  something 
we  believe  In. 

This  week.  In  a  report  Issued  by  the 
Republican  Senate  policy  committee,  the 
question  was  raised: 

Does  the  Bepubllcan  Party  aervv  America 
best  by  saying  that  politics  stops  at  the 
water's  edge? 

The  difference  between  General  Elsen- 
hower's statement  and  the  policy  com- 
mittee report  is  the  difference  between 
a  ran?onsible,  statesmanlike  approach  to 
bipartisan  foreign  policy — which  is  the 
traditional  Republican  approach  to  for- 
eign policy — and  an  attempt  to  wreck 
national  unity  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  my  Republican 
colleagues  will  strongly  oppose  the  sen- 
timents embodied  In  this  partisan  report. 

I  hope  and  believe  they  will  reject  an 
attempt  to  wreck  our  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

I  hope  and  believe  they  will  remind  the 
authors  of  this  document  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Republican  Sena- 
tors have  supported  President  Johnson's 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  does  not  stand  alone 
in  the  struggle  against  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  More  than  53,000 
troops  from  other  nations  are  fighting 
at  our  side — several  thousand  more  than 
the  number  which  fought  with  us  in 
Korea. 

The  United  States  does  not  act  without 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple— Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 
There  can  be  no  place  for  partisan  poli- 
tics in  a  matter  Involving  the  lives  of  our 
brave,  young  fighting  men. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  APPLICATION  TO 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
cision announced  yesterday  by  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  to  apply  for  member- 
ship in  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity Is  a  momentous  decision  for  Britain. 
As  the  Prime  Minister  so  rightly  said, 
this  decision  could  well  determine  Brit- 
ain's as  well  as  Europe's  future. 

It  Is  clear  that  It  Is  now  up  to  Prance 
whether  or  not  Britain  will  be  accepted 
for  membership  in  the  EEC.  The  five 
other  members  of  the  EEC  are  reportedly 
in  favor  of  British  membership.  Whether 
President  de  Gaulle  can  be  convinced 
that  Britain  honestly  wants  to  play  a 
constructive  part  In  the  future  of  Europe, 
adding  to  it  its  not  Inconsiderable  eco- 


nomic, political,  aod  military  rtrength, 
remains  In  doidst. 

Tliere  are  those — and  I  count  myself 
am^ng  th^n — ^who  believe  that  Prime 
Minister  Wilson's  q?eeeh  yesterday  Indi- 
cating that  Britain  will  not  a«k:  for  any 
amendment  to  the  EEC  Charter;  the  at- 
titude of  the  five  others  In  the  EEC  to- 
ward Britain;  and  the  changed  political 
situation  in  Prance  are  factors  that  could 
very  well  convince  President  de  Gaulle  to 
a  last  ccmcem  in  Britain's  entry. 

As  I  stated  this  January  and  before 
that  in  November  1965,  should  Britain's 
applicatlOTi  on  the  above  basis  be  re- 
jected, Britain's  friends  must  prepare  an 
alternative  which  would  enable  Britain 
to  strengthen  its  economy  and  to  enable 
her  to  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in 
world  affairs. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  endeavor  ttiat  It  is  now  undertak- 
ing. I  hope  that  the  Six  and  the  United 
Kingdom  recognize  their  obvious  com- 
mon interest  in  this  matter  and  begin  the 
process  of  making  a  Western  European 
community.  Including  the  United  King- 
dom, a  reality.  Should  Britain  fail  in  this 
effort,  however,  we  must  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  alternative  I  pn^xwe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  and  two  articles 
from  today's  New  York  Times  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  TlmeB,  May  3,  1967] 
BarrAiN  Txtrns  to  Ermops 

Britain's  decision  to  seek  entry  Into  the 
Common  Market  Is  more  a  poUtlcal  than  an 
economic  move.  Since  World  War  n  an  em- 
pire has  been  lost  and  London  has  been 
looking,  unsuccessfully,  for  a  new  role  In  the 
world.  That  role.  It  now  Is  clear,  can  only  be 
found  by  becoming  one  of  the  major  states 
cooperating  to  build  a  new  United  States  of 
Europe. 

This  was  a  hard  decision  for  the  only  Im- 
portant European  country  that  was  neither 
defeated  nor  occupied  during  the  war.  Lon- 
don emerged  not  only  as  a  victor  but  as  one 
of  the  world's  Big  Three,  joining  Russia  and 
the  United  States  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  in 
shaping  the  future  of  Europe  and  the  globe. 

But  the  eftort  to  maintain  great  power 
status  through  reliance  on  the  Common- 
wealth and  a  special  relationship  with  the 
United  States  drained  a  Britain  irreparably 
weakened  In  the  war  and  complicated  Its  ef- 
forts to  regain  financial  and  economic  health. 

That  game  had  long  since  been  played  out 
when  Conservative  Prime  Minister  Harold 
MacmlUan  In  1961  hesitantly  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  slx-naUon  Common  Market 
without  unequlvocably  applying  for  mem- 
bership. Much  of  his  party  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Labor  opposition  resisted  the  move.  This 
division  led  to  a  cautious  approach  and  much 
qtilbbUng  about  details.  The  prolonged  Brus- 
sels negotiations  that  followed  alienated 
Britain's  friends  on  the  Continent  and  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  failure  of  that  effort 
as  General  de  GauUe's  final  veto. 

The  general  remains  an  antEigonlst,  but  the 
crucial  difference  now  la  that  Britain  Is 
united.  The  support  of  large  maJortUes  In 
both  major  parties  and  In  the  country  as  a 
whole  enables  Mr.  Wilson  to  conduct  the  new 
negotiations  with  Imagination,  flair — and  the 
willingness  to  take  risks  without  which  great 
fortune  Is  never  won. 

Britain's  Prime  Minister  has  rejected  the 
advice  of  those  who  urged  him  to  sign  the 
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Traaty  of  Rom*  mnH  negotiate  out  Britain'! 
problama  aXtep  entry  However,  be  la  not  a«k- 
lac  »nj  rhanaee  in  the  treaty  and  he  baa 
whltUMl  down  the  Uat  of  laauea  to  be  setued 
In  Mtranoe  to  a  minimum:  a^cultural  fl- 
nane*.  New  Zealand  butter  and  West  Indian 
auaar  are  the  main  potnu.  More  dlfflcult 
economic  quaatlona  probably  wUl  be  raised 
by  Tnnem  and  the  other  Cocninon  Market 
countrtM.  eapeclaJly  on  the  future  of  aterllng 
as  a  reaerve  currency 

But.  Id  the  end.  what  will  determine  the 
outcome  La  not  the  matter  of  economlca  and 
finance  but  the  high  polltlca  of  Brltalns  role 
In  Kurope.  and  Europe's  role  in  the  world  For 
altboogh  France  may  bring  up  many  eco- 
nomic lasues,  particularly  la  the  monetary 
field.  General  de  Oaulle't  final  dedaion  will 
ba  Influenced  by  political  factors  at  home  and 
abroad.  With  his  domestic  political  situation 
already  uneasy,  the  attitude  of  France's  five 
Common  Market  partners  may  become  the 
declatve  element 

The  five  are  concerned  about  Mr  Wilson's 
onetime  oppoettlon  to  the  political  union  of 
Europe  and  his  tendency  to  regard  the  Com- 
au>n  Market  as  solely  an  economic  enterprise. 
They  are  even  more  concerned  about  the  like- 
lUlood  that  Britain's  entry  will  also  bring  In 
Denmark,  Ireland  and  Norway  But  theee 
doubta  about  whether  an  effective  poimcal 
union  can  be  achieved  In  a  Europe  of  Ten  are 
likely  to  be  reeolved  in  Britain  s  favor  if  Mr 
WUaon  gtvea  convincing  evidence  that  Brit- 
ain aharea  Europe's  political  goals 

On  thla  score,  the  Prime  Minister  made  a 
good  atart  yeaterday  In  supporting  political 
union  while  steering  a  careful  c<Turse  between 
the  federalists  and  the  OaulUsU  It  Is  here 
and  in  the  way  Britain  conducts  lu  foreign 
and  defense  policies  in  the  coming  months 
that  the  outcome  w\:\  be  shaped 

[From   the   New    York   Tlmea,   May   3.    19«71 

London  Dscidcs  To  ReguxsT  Pkompt  Entut 

Into    Market 

I  By  .^nthony  Lewis) 

London.  May  2  The  British  Government 
mad*  Ita  decision  today  to  apply  for  mem- 
b«rablp  In  the  European  Common  Market 
It  wUl  aeek  a  prompt  decision 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  gave  the  news  to 
the  Houae  of  Commons  It  had  been  expected 
for  ao  long  that  there  was  relatively  little 
excitement  in  the  atmosphere  There  was. 
rather,  a  solemnity  reflected  In  Mr  Wilsons 
peroration: 

"Thla  U  a  historic  decision  which  could 
well  determine  the  future  of  Britain  of 
Europw  and  indeed  of  the  world  for  decades 
to  come." 

From  the  world  viewpoint  the  Prime  Mln- 
latar's  words  may  seem  exaggerated  But  for 
Britain  under  Labor  party  rule,  a  decision 
to  aaak  entry  into  the  Common  Market,  or 
Buropean  Economic  Community,  marks  a 
fundamental  change  of  national  course 

■OLC   n*TTIAX.Lr   BEJBCTXD 

A  decade  ago.  when  her  Continental 
neighbors  were  forming  th  :  market,  Britain 
declined  to  take  part  Both  Labor  and  Con- 
aerratlve  parties  then  thought  she  should 
continue  to  rely  mainly  on  her  Atlantic  and 
world  oonnectlona. 

In  IQ61,  a  Conservative  Government  sought 
to  enter  the  community,  but  Labor's  lead- 
ership remained  opposed.  France  vetoed  that 
attempt  In  19«3 

Praaldent  de  Gaulle  remains  the  great  ob- 
atacla  to  British  membership.  It  la  aa- 
auuMd  that  he  would  like  to  block  the  appU- 
cationa  without  an  open  veto,  but  Brltlah 
oOlciala  are  not  certain  how  far  he  win  carry 
hia  opposition. 

There  was  no  official  comment  In  Paris 
today. 

|Fr«nch  authorities  Indicated  that  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  remained  opposed  to  Britain's 
entry,  at  least  on  the  terms  she  waa  lUtely 
to  a«ck.| 

The  Wtlaon  announcement  waa  greeted  fa- 
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vorably  in  the  capitals  of  the  five  other  mar- 
keta  at  the  same  time  Even  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg! 

Denmark,  a  partner  of  Britain  In  the  Eu- 
ropean Free  Trade  Association,  or  Outar 
Seven,  said  she  would  try  to  Join  the  market 
at  the  same  time.  Even  Sweden,  formerly  re- 
luctant about  a  market  connection,  said 
she   would   seek   associate   membership 

Thus  the  British  move  could  pave  the 
way  for  a  realignment  of  Western  Europe. 
It  would  eliminate  the  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion, a  loose  assoclaUon  without  a  central 
executive,  and  would  greatly  Increeise  the  size 
and  power  of  the  mare  closely  knit  Common 
.Market 

.Summarizing  argument«  for  entry  Mr  Wil- 
son first  mentioned  economics-  the  crea- 
tion of  a  single  market  of  approaching  300 
million  people,  with  all  the  scope  and  In- 
centive which  this  win  provide  for  British 
Industry,  and  the  enormous  poeslbllltles 
which  an  Integrated  strategy  for  technology 
on  a  continental  scale  can  create  " 

■  But  whatever  the  ecwnomlc  arguments." 
he  continued,  "the  Guvernmenfa  purpose 
derives  above  all  from  our  recognition  that 
Eur  .pe  Is  now  faced  with  the  opportunity  of 
a  great  move  forward  in  political  units  and 
that  we  can—  and  Indeed  must— play  our 
full  part  In  It  " 

An.iwerlrig  a.  question  from  a  left-wing 
Member  of  Parllainent.  the  Prime  Minister 
added  We  believe  our  foreign  policy  could 
become  more  effective  and  our  Influence 
much  greater  If  we  were  within  a  Kurope 
which  was  growing  stronger  and  more 
united   " 

The  Free  Trade  Association's  main  feature 
l-s  tariff- free  movement  of  Industrial  goods 
anijng  I'j  members  The  Common  Market 
alms  at  tariff-free  movement  of  Industrial 
and  farm  products  among  the  members,  with 
a  flngle  set  of  Uirlffs  U>  the  rest  of  the  world 
It  Is  moving  toward  a  uniform  farm-price 
system  and  has  .i  central  executive  body  the 
commls.<!|r.n 

Mr  WUson  wa,s  Intentionally  obscure  about 
a  central  queetlon— what  special  terms  he 
will  seek  to  cushion  the  short-run  Impact  of 
membership  on  Britain's  economy 

But  he  clearly  Implied  that  he  did  not 
expect  significant  exceptions  to  be  carved  out 
for  Britain  In  the  rules  Among  his  major 
p<'lnta  were  these 

Britain  will  not  ask  for  any  amendment 
to  the  Common  Market's  cJiarter.  the  Treaty 
of  Rome,  except  the  mechanical  ones  needed 
to  refer  to  an  enlarged  membership 

Britain  recognizes  that  she  "must  come 
to  terms  with  "  the  conxmunlty'b  agricultural 
p<jl!cy.  Mr  WUson  said  Thla  was  a  guarded 
concession  but  a  significant  one.  since  the 
market's  high  tnod  prices  have  tieen  seen  as 
a  critical  problem 

Britain  hopes  that  negotiations  for  entry 
will  deal  with  only  a  few  large  Issues  Mr 
WUson  said  many  lesser  Issues  can  be  best 
dealt  with  after  entry  "  m  short,  will  not 
be  raised  as  conditions  by  Britain. 

QUICK   OCTCOMX   9OC0HT 

The  schedule  planned  by  Mr  Wilson  and 
hla  colleagues  reflects  urgency  Informed 
sources  emphasized  that  the  Government 
wanted  short  negotiations  some  months," 
one  source  said 

The  Common  Market's  Council  of  Ministers 
was  offlclally  notified  of  Britain's  IntenUona 
In  the  afternoon,  shortly  t>efore  Mr  Wilson 
started  speaking  In  the  House  The  Govern- 
ments of  all  Common  Market,  Outer  Seven 
and  Commonwealth  countries  were  also 
notified 

Next  week  Parliament  la  to  debate  the  ta- 
sue  for  three  days  and  then  vote  on  whether 
to  approve  the  Government's  decision  The 
vote  la  expected  to  be  overwhelmingly  fav- 
orable 

Then  the  Foreign  Oflloe  here  will  send  a 
formal  letter  of  application  to  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Common  Market's  council, 
Ren&at  Van  Elsl&nde  of  Belgium    It  will  be 


brief    and    unconditional,    sayUic   In   effect: 
We  apply  and  hope  foe  early  negotUUona. 
caaiNCT  BMOvauT  in  unx 

Then  It  will  be  up  to  the  Common  Market 
to  set  the  timetable.  There  la  no  chance  of 
beginning  formal  negotiations  but  Brltlah  oif- 
ficlaia  hope  to  have  exploratory  talks  by  June 
or  July 

Befo.re  making  the  move  toward  Europe, 
the  Prime  Minister,  eklllfully  smothered  op- 
poelUon  within  hla  Cabinet. 

Perhaps  a  half-doeen  of  the  21  Cabinet 
members  have  been  rated  strong  opponents 
.'iome.  like  Douglas  Jay,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  have  advertised  their  views. 
But  not  one  now  Intends  to  resign. 

What  remains  In  the  way  of  notable  oppo- 
sition U  a  bloc  of  Labor  party  back  bench- 
ers, most  though  not  all  in  the  left  wing 
of  the  party.  Their  position  was  dramaUzed 
today  by  Emanuel  Shlnwell,  a  doughty  83- 
year-old  former  minister,  who  told  Mr.  Wil- 
son 

"May  I  assure  the  Prime  Minister  that  I  will 
give  him  the  most  relcntleas  and  ruthless 
opposition.  We'd  better  be  frank  about  that. 
He  win  need  all  the  supT)ort  he  can  get  from 
the  Oppofldtlon," 

TOBT    BACKING    LIKELT 

Some  Labor  members  may  therefore  ab- 
stiln  or  even  vote  against  the  Government. 
But  most  ConaervaUvee  will  be  on  Mr,  Wil- 
sons side  Their  leader.  Edward  Heath,  haUed 
the  decision  as  did  the  Liberal  p>arty  leader, 
Jeremy  Thorpe,  who  could  not  resist  speaking 
of  Mr  Wilson's  "conversion  " 

The  Issue  of  food  prices  demonatratee  how 
sharply  Ur  Wilson  has  changed  his  position 
on  British  membership. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  during  the  general 
election  campaign,  he  excoriated  the  Con- 
servatives for  wanting  to  switch  to  the  com- 
munity s  system  of  farm-price  supports. 

In  Britain,  food  prloea  are  low.  Importa 
nj-e  usually  free  of  tariffs,  and  domestic  farm- 
ers are  paid  subsidies  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket food  prices  are  kept  high  to  protect  farm- 
ers High  tariffs,  or  levies,  are  applied  to  food 
Imports 

fFrom    the    New   York   Times.    May   3.    19671 
FXANci    Indicates    OpposmoN    to    Bro — Dx 

Oal-lle  Riportxd  Still  Opposed  to  Market 

Entxt 

(  By  Richard  E  Mooney ) 

Paris,  May  2  —The  best  available  Indica- 
tions today  were  that  President  de  Gaulle 
remained  opposed  to  Britain's  entry  Into  the 
European  Common  Market, 

It  was  officially  announced  tonight  that 
General  de  Gaulle  had  received  a  message 
from  Prime  Minister  Wilson  Informing  him 
of  the  sutement  that  would  be  made  this 
afternoon  The  General  replied  Immediately, 
but  there  was  no  disclosure  of  what  he  had 
said 

The  French  Government  Issued  no  official 
statement  of  reaction  to  Britain's  announce- 
ment of  her  application  for  admission.  The 
official  attitude  has  been  that  It  la  not  pos- 
sible to  take  a  stand,  pro  or  con,  until  London 
makes  lu  terms  known,  which  It  has  not  done 
yet 

But  French  authorities  Indicate  that,  at 
bottom.  Britain  Is  not  wanted  on  the  terms 
for  which  she  la  likely  to  aak  In  lu  latest 
form,  the  French  argument — strikingly  simi- 
lar to  General  de  Gaulle's  19«3 — declaration 
vetoing  Brltlah  membership — la  that  "The 
Brltlah  are  not  ready," 

President  ds  Gaulle's  brother-in-law, 
Jacques  Vendroux,  newly  elected  chairman  of 
the  National  Assembly's  foreign  affairs  com- 
mittee, commented  today :  "There  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  wish  to  welcome  Britain  Into  the 
Common  Market,  but  the  question  is  how  far 
win  London  go  to  modify  certain  clauses  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome — the  Common  Market's 
basic  charter 
He  said  France  would  be  "undersundlng" 
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if  Britain  wanted  only  changes  "of  a  sec- 
ondary nature,"  but  not  If  Britain  wanted  to 
convert  the  integrated  Common  Market  Into 
a  loose  free-trading  Bone. 

General  de  Gaulle  la  likely  to  dlscuaa  the 
Issue  In  hla  talk  to  the  press  two  weeks  from 
today,  but  even  this  may  leave  people  guess- 
ing. His  veto  statement  to  the  press  In  Janu- 
ary, 1963,  was  not  immediately  clear  even  to 
his  own  negotiators. 

What  he  will,  or  can,  do  this  time  is  un- 
known. Some  authorities  speculate  that  be 
win  veto  the  new  British  bid,  as  he  did  the 
last  one  four  years  and  four  months  ago. 
Others  contend  that  politically  he  cannot. 
Some  think  he  will  try  to  stifle  the  new  bid 
by  stalling  through  long  negotiations. 

And  some  believe  that.  In  the  end,  he  will 
not  have  his  way. 

General  de  Gaulle's  distaste  for  British 
membership  has  been  known  from  the  outset 
of  Britain's  renewed  Interest.  To  Judge  by 
the  remarks  of  ranking  French  officials.  Prime 
Minister  Wilson's  efforU  to  appease  the  gen- 
eral's oppKwltlon  have  changed  nothing. 

French  officials  assert  that  Mr.  Wilson  and 
his  Government  today  are  no  more  prepared 
to  make  a  genuine  commitment  to  Europe 
than  Harold  Macmlllan  and  his  Conservative 
Government  were  when  they  applied  In  1961. 

This  means,  from  the  French  point  of  view, 
that  London  still  clings  too  much  to  Its  spe- 
cial relationship  with  Washington,  and  still 
Is  unwilling  to  accept  In  full  the  rule  and 
rules  of  the  10-year-old  European  Commu- 
nity. 

As  Interpreted  from  a  non-French  point 
of  view,  this  means  that  General  de  Gaulle 
prefers  a  Community  In  which  his  very  great 
power  Is  not  challenged  by  another  major 
country,  and  particularly  by  a  major  country 
that  could  be  a  Trojan  horse  for  United 
States  Influence. 

The  French  position  today,  according  to 
responsible  officials.  Is  that  if  the  British 
want  to  be  members  they  must  stop  talking 
about  the  accommodations  that  must  be 
made  for  them  to  Join — modification  of  the 
Community's  common  farm  policy,  for  in- 
stance, and  special  privileges  for  Imports 
from  New  Zealand  and  other  Commonwealth 
countries. 

Reaction  Geneballt  Favorable 

Brussels,  May  2. — Except  for  silence  from 
the  French,  the  reaction  was  generally  favor- 
able In  the  capital  of  the  Common  Market 
today  to  Prime  Minister  Wilson's  new  bid  for 
membership. 

But  most  persons  commenting  saw  a  long 
period  of  negotiation  ahead.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  A. 
H.  Luns,  the  Netherlands  Foreign  Minister, 
said  that  It  could  take  three  years  and  that 
he  would  not  entirely  exclude  a  veto  from 
President  de  Gaulle. 

Communications  signed  by  Foreign  Secre- 
tary George  Brown  were  received  this  morn- 
ing In  the  foreign  ministries  of  the  six  mem- 
ber states — France.  West  Germany.  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg — for- 
mally telling  them  of  Britain's  Intentions. 

The  big  question  now  is  whether,  after  the 
British  lodge  their  application,  the  Council 
of  the  Common  Market  will  agree  to  open 
negotiations  In  the  near  future.  This  will 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  Prance,  which 
might  contend  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
right. 

From  the  statemenU  by  other  member 
countries  today,  however,  the  French  would 
probably  meet  strong  opposition  If  they 
adopted  this  view. 

The  Belgian  Foreign  Minister,  Pierre  Har- 
mel,  said  that  British  membership  would  be 
"one  of  the  most  Important  political  and 
economic  steps  In  the  construction  of  Europe 
In  recent  years,"  and  that  It  was  "In  con- 
formity with  the  original  ambitions  of  the 
Treaty  (of  Rome]  signatories," 

Dr.  Luns  and  Foreign  Minister  Willy 
Brandt  of  West  Germany  also  made  state- 
menu  welcoming  the  British  move. 


DISCLOSURE  OP  INCOME  AND  AS- 
SETS BY  SENATOR  PRANK  CHURCH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  public 
respect  for  Congress  Is  vital  if  the  Re- 
public is  to  endure.  We  who  are  Members 
must  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  the  pres- 
tige of  Congress.  If  the  public  trust  is 
lost,  if  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
Congress  vanishes,  a  death  sentence  will 
fall  upon  representative  government  It- 
self. Our  days  will  be  numbered.  Our  re- 
maining authority  will  quickly  wither 
away. 

During  this  century,  imder  both  politi- 
cal parties,  the  powers  of  the  Presidency 
have  grown  Incessantly.  This  flow  of 
power  toward  the  executive  branch  has 
dangerously  distorted  the  "checks  and 
balances"  so  carefully  written  into  the 
Constitution  by  the  Foimding  Fathers. 
Even  so,  it  is  still  Congress  which  re- 
mains the  principal  bulwark  against  the 
eventual  emergence  of  one-man  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

This  Is  why  I  feel  so  deeply  the  need 
for  Congress  to  put  its  house  in  order. 
I  cannot  discount,  for  example,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury  Congress  has  sustained 
in  recent  months,  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  misbehavior  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  leaves  its  stain  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  even  after  Powell 
himself  Is  denied  his  seat.  The  censure 
of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  select  Senate  committee 
which  Investigated  this  imfortunate  case, 
will  not  remove  the  new  doubts  created 
In  the  public  mind  concerning  the  finan- 
cial dealings  of  other  Senators. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  way  for  Congress 
to  protect  Itself  against  the  fallout  dam- 
age of  such  individual  cases  as  these. 
But  we  could  help  to  restore  popular  con- 
fidence by  adopting  a  code  of  ethical 
standards,  including  a  uniform  rule,  ap- 
plicable to  all  Members,  requiring  the 
full  disclosure  of  personal  assets. 

When  a  person  is  nominated  to  a  high 
Government  post,  say,  a  Cabinet  oflBce,  it 
is  customary  for  the  Senate  committee 
passing  Judgment  on  confirmation  to  re- 
quire from  the  nominee  a  full  disclosure 
of  his  personal  holdings.  The  purpose,  of 
course,  is  to  determine  whether  a  con- 
flict of  interest  may  exist  between  the 
private  pocketbook  of  the  nominee  and 
the  public  responsibilities  he  is  to  as- 
sume. When  we  ask,  as  a  safeguard,  for 
such  a  disclosure  from  others,  we  in  Con- 
gress should  be  willing  to  Impose  a  like 
requirement  upon  ourselves. 

During  my  first  term  In  office,  when 
I  was  a  freshman  Senator,  I  noted  the 
number  of  such  disclosure  bills  which 
were  being  introduced,  and  kept  waiting 
for  one  to  be  enacted.  They  just  gathered 
dust.  As  the  months  turned  to  years,  and 
one  session  of  Congress  followed  upon 
another  without  any  action  being  taken, 
I  finally  concluded  that  to  wait  for  the 
adoption  of  a  disclosure  rule,  uniformly 
applicable  to  all  Members,  might  well 
mean  waiting  indefinitely. 

So  I  decided  to  make  a  voluntary  dis- 
closure of  my  own,  which  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  May  18, 
1964.  I  sent  reprints  to  everyone  on  my 
mailing  list  in  Idaho.  Nearly  3  years  hav- 
ing passed  since  then,  and  my  financial 
circumstances  having  changed  somewhat 
in  the  interval,  I  think  the  time  has  come 


to  make  another  accounting  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
realize  that  there  are  many  Members 
of  Congress — men  of  unquestionable  in- 
tegrity— who  have  strong  personal  feel- 
ings against  making  public  their  private 
holdings.  They  argue,  with  much  force, 
that  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  own 
business  property,  stocks,  and  bonds,  and 
to  invest  in  commercial  ventures,  as  any 
other  citizen,  and  that,  therefore,  their 
private  holdings  ought  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  public  affair. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  argument 
misses  the  point.  Naturally,  Members  of 
Congress  need  not  refrain  from  making 
investments,  as  other  citizens  freely  do, 
so  long  as  no  conflict  of  interest  is  in- 
volved. But  since  Members  of  Congress 
regularly  vote  on  legislation  which  af- 
fects every  segment  of  the  economy, 
there  is  legitimate  reason  for  making 
the  private  holdings  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  a  matter  of  public  record. 
Each  Member  of  Congress,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  make  a  periodic  disclosure 
of  his  property,  his  investments,  and  the 
sources  and  amount  of  his  annual  in- 
come. Then  the  voters,  or  anyone  else 
with  doubts  to  resolve,  could  compare  the 
Member's  voting  record  in  office  with 
his  financial  portfolio,  and  determine  for 
himself  whether  the  Member  has  voted 
his  private  pocketbook  interest  or  the 
general  public  interest,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

Moreover,  if  periodic  disclosures  were 
to  reveal  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
without  satisfactory  explanation,  or  in- 
come which  is  out  of  line  with  listed 
sources,  the  voter  would  be  alerted  to 
possible  misconduct  in  office  bearing 
further  investigation. 

This  is  a  commonsense  test.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  good  judgment  of  the 
people  can  be  relied  upon.  I  am  advised 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  that  since 
I  made  my  original  declaration  3  years 
ago,  11  Senators  and  25  Representatives 
have  made  voluntary  disclosures  of  their 
personal  assets.  Some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  rich  men  have  voluntarily 
listed  all  of  their  holdings;  certainly 
those  of  modest  means  should  be  no  less 
willing. 

The  following  statement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, brings  up  to  date  my  earlier  dis- 
closure, published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  May  18,  1964.  Now,  as  then,  I 
hold  no  interest  in  any  private  business; 
I  own  no  stocks  or  bonds;  I  am  not  a 
member  of  any  law  firm,  and  have  not 
engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
practice  of  law  since  my  election  to  the 
Senate  over  10  years  ago. 

My  principal  source  of  income  is  my 
salary,  amounting  to  $30,000  a  year.  Like 
other  Senators,  I  have  to  dig  deeply  into 
my  salary  in  order  to  meet  the  out-of- 
pocket  expense  of  office  for  which  there 
is  no  Government  allowance  or  reim- 
bursement. For  this  reason,  I  have  had 
to  supplement  my  salary  with  earnings 
from  lecture  fees  and  magazine  articles. 
This  supplementary  income  has  aver- 
aged about  $5,000  a  year,  since  1964. 

The  combination  of  salary  and  supple- 
mentary earnings  has  enabled  me  to 
close  the  gap,  in  recent  years,  between 
income  and  outgo.  My  combined  savings 
at  the  time  I  entered  the  Senate,  in  Jan- 
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lUUT  1957.  totaled  $15,569.23.  They  had 
been  drawn  down  to  $6,833.17  at  the  time 
I  made  my  earlier  disclosure.  Since 
then.  I  have  been  able  to  add  to  them  suf- 
ficiently to  purchase  a  $10,000  savings 
oeitlfleate,  currently  bearing  S-percent 
Interest  at  the  First  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  to  Boise.  Idaho  This  Interest  con- 
stitutes the  third,  and  last,  source  of  my 
present  tocome. 

During  my  tenure  In  the  Senate.  I 
have  also  acquired  an  eqiilty  in  a  brlck- 
and-frame.  split-level  dwelling  house. 
kwated  to  Bethesda,  Md,.  against  which 
there  was  originally  a  $30,000  mortgage. 
As  of  May  1,  1967,  my  payments  had  re- 
duced the  principal  still  owing  to  $19.- 
142.08.  I  own.  free  and  clear,  the  fur- 
nishings In  the  house,  together  with  two 
automobiles,  a  Mustang  and  a  Chevrolet. 
I  carry  the  usual  Insurance  coverage.  In- 
cluding medical  Insurance  for  my  family. 
and  I  make  a  monthly  contribution  to 
build  my  entitlement  tn  the  Senates  re- 
tirement fund 

B4r.  President.  It  Is  somewhat  chasten- 
ing to  have  to  acknowledge  so  modest  an 
estate  to  this  Chamber,  which  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  a  "rich  mans  club  " 
But  at  least  it  can  be  said  that  I  need 
not  worry  about  conflicts  of  mterest.  Be- 
sides. I  know  my  situation  Is  typical  of 
that  faced  by  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  must  rely  mainly  on  their 
salaries. 

In  fact,  my  family  obligations  have 
been  lightened  in  a  very  helpful  way. 
My  late  father-in-law.  Judge  Chase  A. 
Clark,  who  had  enough  experience  of 
his  own  to  politics  to  know  Its  cost,  set 
up  separate  college  accounts  for  my  two 
sons.  Forrest  and  Chase,  his  only  grand- 
children. These  accounts,  on  deposit 
with  the  First  Federal  Savings  L  Loeai 
to  Boise.  Idaho,  should  be  suCRclent  to 
cover  the  costs  of  a  college  education 
for  both  boys. 

PlnaUy.  my  wife.  Bethine.  has  certain 
property  holdings  which  I  think  I  should 
list.  She  Is  the  owner  of  the  family  resi- 
dence at  109  West  Idaho  Street  In  Boise. 
Idaho,  and  she  holds  an  undivided  half 
toterett  to  the  Robtoson  Bar  Quest 
Ranch  near  Clayton.  Idaho.  Upon  her 
father's  death,  she  was  the  beneficiary 
of  some  of  the  life  insurance  he  carried. 
She  tovcsted  the  lump-sum  Insurance 
proceeds  to  a  $10,000  savings  certificate 
with  the  Provident  Savln»<s  L  Loan  in 
Boise.  Idaho,  and  deposited  the  balance. 
$3,840,  In  a  savings  account  at  the 
Bank  of  Idaho.  Both  the  certificate  and 
the  account  are  Jototly  held.  In  her  name 
and  mtoe. 

One  other  matter  needs  attention. 
Many  people  may  wonder  why  a  Sena- 
tor's salary  Is  not  more  than  ample.  I 
often  wonder,  myself.  Yet,  I  find  It  nec- 
essary to  supplement  my  salary,  by  writ- 
ing and  speaktog.  Just  to  make  ends  meet. 
I  say  this  without  complaint,  for  I  am 
not  only  opposed  to  any  new  Increase  in 
salary  for  Members  of  Congress,  but  I 
have  always  voted  agatost  past  tocreases. 
The  problem  does  not  derive  from  toade- 
quate  pay  but  from  the  heavy  out-of- 
pocket  costs  each  Senator  must  bear. 

This  problem  would  be  partly  alle- 
viated If  Senators  had  expense  accounts 
like  bustoessmen  have,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, hke  traveltag  employees  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  have   Most  people  aissume  that 
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a  congressional  office  tovolves  no  special 
expense,  or  that  the  costs  are  fully 
covered  by  Oovemment  allowances. 
Neither  assumption  la  true. 

The  fact  is  that  only  some  expenses 
are  covered  in  full,  some  In  part,  and 
some  not  at  ail  For  example.  I  find  my 
allowance  for  airmail  stamps,  telegrams, 
and  long-distance  telephone  calls,  en- 
tirely sufllcient.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
know  of  no  Senator,  from  a  large  or  a 
small  State,  whose  annual  sUtlonery  al- 
lowance Ls  adequate  to  mwt  his  need.  He 
must  make  up  the  difference  from  his 
own  pocket. 

The  situation  relative  to  trips  home 
has  Improved  in  recent  years.  A  Senator 
IS  now  entitled  to  six  round-trip  fares 
annually  from  Washington  to  his  own 
State.  This  will  not  cover  his  necessary 
travel  expense,  but  it  Is  much  better 
than  the  two  trips  we  used  to  get.  When 
home,  meeting  with  the  people  from 
county  to  county,  a  Senator  hais  no  ex- 
pense account  to  draw  on  He  pays  for 
his  own  food,  lodging,  and  travel. 

A  Senator  also  wants  to  be  host  to 
constituents  from  his  home  State  who 
are  visiting  Washington.  It  Is  pleasantly 
surprising  how  many  Idahoans  come  to 
the  Capital  each  year.  When  they  arrive 
at  my  office,  they  are  entlUed  to  be  hos- 
pitably received  If  no  more  than  a  plain 
lunch  in  the  Senate  Dining  Room  is  of- 
fered, where  the  prices  are  very  reason- 
able, my  total  bill  usually  runs  between 
$15000  and  $200  00  a  month.  Unlike 
businessmen.  Senators  have  no  enter- 
tainment account.  This  is  another  out- 
of-pocket  expense. 

Then  there  are  those  costs  of  office 
which  it  would  be  Improper,  in  any  case. 
for  the  Government  to  pay.  These  are 
peculiar  to  the  nature  of  tiie  job.  and 
tliey  must  be  drawn  from  tiie  Senators 
own  salary — the  statewide  newspaper 
sub.scrlptions.  film  clips,  news  photo- 
Eiraphs.  radio  Upes— all  of  which  are 
necessary  If  effective  two-way  communl- 
caUon  with  the  State  Is  to  be  matotained. 
For  most  Senators,  these  costs  prove  the 
heaviest  drain  of  all. 

This  being  the  squeeze,  it  is  somewhat 
exasperating  to  read  tiie  extravagant 
newspaper  descriptions  of  the  'fringe 
benefits"  of  Congressmen,  their  cutrate 
haircuts,  or  their  swimming  pool  and 
Kymnasium  facilities  I  want  the  people 
of  Idaho  to  know  that  I  use  the  Senate 
pool  whenever  I  can  find  the  time.  It 
IS  the  only  exercise  I  get.  once  or  twice 
a  week  The  rest  is  sedentary  work— at 
my  desk,  in  committee,  or  on  the  Senate 
floor — for  10  to  12  hours  a  day,  and  longer 
when  unavoidable  evening  engagements 
extend  the  working  day  until  midnight. 
The  weekends  I  try  to  spend  with  my 
family 

I  have  discussed  the  cost  of  huldtog 
office  to  Congres.s.  not  to  complain  about 
it.  but  simply  to  explain  why  it  Ls  that 
any  Senator  who  must  depend  on  liis 
salar>-  will  do  well  to  break  even.  There 
IS  no  hardship  or  injustice  in  this:  no 
one  should  expect  to  pile  up  money  serv- 
ing in  Congress  It  would  be  wrong  If 
it  were  otherwise. 

But  occasionally  a  Member  does 
"otherwise."  and  accountji  of  his  mis- 
conduct are  carried  as  fruiit-page  news 
from  coast  to  coast.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Congress  Itself  l.s  discredited,  as 


the  suspicion  spreads  that  such  mis- 
behavior Is  somehow  tjrpical.  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  read,  on  February  5.  1967,  the 
results  of  a  Oallup  poll  showing  that  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  surveyed 
on  the  question:  'Do  you  think  the  mis- 
use of  Government  funds  by  Congress- 
men Is  fairly  common  or  not?"  60  per- 
cent of  those  polled  said  they  felt  it  was 
fairly  common;  21  percent  said  "No"  and 
19  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  the  shocking  results  of 
this  poll  demand  our  urgent  attention. 
We  must  delay  no  longer  in  adopttog  a 
code  of  ethics,  establishing  standards  for 
upright  conduct  which  the  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  us.  We  should  now 
adopt  a  mandatory  rule  requiring  every 
Senator  and  Representative,  whatever 
his  income  may  be,  to  disclose  it,  together 
with  all  of  his  business  toterests  and 
property  holdings.  These  disclosures 
should  be  made  periodically,  with  affi- 
davit forms  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
with  a  designated  depository  where  the 
reports  would  be  available  for  public 
review. 

The  disclosure  requirements  we  Impose 
on  others  we  should  willtogly  assume 
ourselves.  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  end 
this  double  standard.  The  sooner  we  do, 
the  better. 


US 


TRADE    POLICY— ADDRESS    BY 
SENATOR  DIRKSEN 


Mr   THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  on 
April  1  of  this  year,  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished mtoorlty  leader  of  the  Senate 
( Mr.  DiRKSKN  1  made  the  featured  address 
at  the  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Textile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc. 
Tlie  ATMI  is  a  prestigious  group  of 
American  textile  manufacturers  from  all 
over  the  country.  Although  the  textile 
todusiry  may  not  be  as  large  to  the  State 
of  Illtoois  as  other  todustry  groups,  and 
textile  manufacturtog  Is  certainly  not  as 
prevalent  there  as  it  Is  to  my  home  State 
of  South  Cairoltoa.  the  Importance  of  this 
Industry  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  well 
recognized  by  our  distinguished  leader  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  His  address  was 
outstanding,  contalntog  valuable  obser- 
vations on  the  history  of  trade  problems 
glecned  over  years  of  tovolvement  on  the 
congressional     level,     and    totersijersed 
with  the  characteristic  good  humor  for 
which  Senator  DtRxsnr  Is  so  well  known. 
The  theme  of  Senator  DiRKSETf's  re- 
marks; namely,  that  the  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States  Jeopardizes  the  welfare 
of  domestic  todusLries  because  of  Its  non- 
reciprocal  nature.  Is  certainly  well  taken. 
In  no  single  todustry  is  this  better  known 
or  more  apparent  than  it  Is  to  the  textile 
industry.  Our  domestic  textile  industry 
is  suffering  tremendously  from  the  bur- 
den of  low-wage  Imports,  rushing  to  vir- 
tually unrestrained  from  many  foreign 
countries. 

The  textile  industry  has  never  shied 
away  from  competition,  and  the  techni- 
cal know-how  and  expertise  which  exists 
in  the  textile  todustry  of  the  United 
States  Is  second  to  none.  Yet.  there  Is 
such  a  thing  as  fair  and  unfair  compe- 
tition The  competition  from  the  Imports 
originating  in  countries  where  the  labor- 
ers are  paid  what  to  this  coimtry  would 
t>e  an  unconscionably  low.  starvation 
wage  makes  this  the  most  unfair  sort  of 
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competition.  Foreign  governments  com- 
pound the  problem  by  giving  direct  and 
todlrect  subsidies  to  their  own  textile  to- 
dustry. sometimes  to  devious  ways. 

Senator  Dirksen  has  issued  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  administers  our  foreign 
trade  laws,  to  require  reciprocity  In  trade 
dealings  with  foreign  countries.  I  know 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  sub- 
scribe to  that  proposition.  If  our  coun- 
try is  to  remain  economically  strong  and 
financially  stable,  we  must  seize  the  Ini- 
tiative, and  either  require  the  adminis- 
tration to  protect  the  toterests  of  Ameri- 
can bustoess  to  trade  negotiations  or  re- 
assert our  congressional  authority  to  this 
field. 

Senator  Dirksen  s  remarks  will  be  of 
Interest  to  everyone  In  the  coimtry.  and 
particularly  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. For  that  reason,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Senator  Dirk- 
sENs  speech  before  the  18th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute.  Inc.,  be  prtoted  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Proceedings.   18th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

American   Textile    MANrrACTXTRSts   iNsn- 

TUTE.  iNC  ,  Aprh.  1,  1967.  Hoixtwood  Beach 

Hotel.  Hollywood  Beach.  Pla. 

satcxoat  morning  session,  april  1,   1967 

Mr.  E^vERETT  M.  Dirksen.  President  Erwln 
and  dlstlngulsii«d  offlcers  and  directors  of  tb« 
iQsUtute  axid  members  and  guests.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you. 

I  should  feel  at  home  here.  They  had  an 
election  in  Florida  Tueeday  (laughter  and 
applause ) ,  but  I  should  feel  at  home  for  other 
reasons,  as  well. 

When  Justice  Tom  Clark  was  still  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  he  called  me  up 
one  day  and  said,  "Everett,  I  want  your 
daughter  to  be  the  Cotton  Bowl  Prlncesa 
when  we  have  this  grand  affair."  Well,  I  said, 
"Tom,  are  you  trying  to  kid  me?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  am  not.  I  am  very  serious 
about  it."  Well.  I  said,  "I  don't  fit  In.  We  are 
not  a  cotton  State." 

He  said.  "Oh,  yes,  you  are.  I  looked  it  up 
In  the  statistics  and  I  discovered  that  your 
State  produces  360  bales  a  year."  (Laughter) 
"You  have  a  compress,  two  gins  in  the  low- 
er-most part  of  the  County  on  the  Ohio 
River,  and  you  have  an  oil  mill  down  there. 
And  that  makes  you  a  cotton  State." 
(i,aughter) 

So,  I  salute  you  as  one  who  Is  In  the  tex- 
tile orbit,  so  to  apeak,  and  It  ought  to  make 
me  feel  at  home.  (Laughter) 

Perhaps  I  feel  like  the  Methodist  Bishop 
who  was  robbed  on  the  streets  of  Detroit 
in  broad  daylight.  And  when  the  robber  had 
taken  everything  of  value,  he  noticed  the 
color  of  the  cloth  and  with  some  dismay  he 
said,  "Why,  you  are  a  preacher."  He  said. 
"So  I  am." 

"And  in  what  church  do  you  preach?" 
"I  preach  in  the  Methodist  church  with 
great  solemnity." 

And  he  just  passed  a  pistol  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  and  boomed  out  his  hand  and 
said,  "Shake,  old  man.  That  is  tbe  church 
I  belong  to."  (Laughter) 

Now.  at  the  very  outset,  sine*  there  la 
no  time  limit,  I  will  have  to  watch  you  wig- 
gle a  little  to  see  whether  I  talked  too  long. 
I  have  learned  long  ago  that  the  mind  will 
contain  only  what  the  seat  will  endure. 
(Laughter) 

So.  I  will  watch  very,  very  closely.  But  I 
must  disabuse  you  at  the  outset  that  I 
come  as  an  expert,  because  I  am  not. 

There  was  a  general  Interest  in  this  coun- 


try m  matters  relating  to  tariffs  and  protec- 
tion. I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  remains  to- 
day— at  least  I  have  seen  no  great  evidence 
of  it  among  the  generality  of  people. 

I  can  Illustrate  by  a  very  simple  story. 
Years  ago  a  tramp  or  a  hobo  wandered  Into 
a  farm  yard  out  In  South  Dakota  and  asked 
whether  he  could  have  something  to  eat. 
The  farmer  happened  to  have  come  in  from 
the  field,  and  he  said.  "Such  as  It  is.  we  will 
take  care  of  you." 

He  fed  the  horses  and  they  went  into  the 
house.  It  was  anything  but  an  elaborate 
place.  They  sat  down  to  the  table.  And 
pretty  soon  this  strange  tramp  l>egan  to 
make  great  fun  and  sport  of  the  home  and 
he  even  criticized  the  farmer-wife's  clothes. 

The  result  was  that  the  farmer  landed  in 
court,  and  the  Judge  began  to  question  him 
a  Uttle  bit  because  the  tramp  was  rather 
badly  abused.  The  farmer  had  struck  him 
with  a  heavy  piece  of  cord  wood. 

The  Judge  said.  "How  did  you  come  to  do 
that?"  He  said,  "WeU.  when  he  criticized  my 
wife,  I  didn't  care.  When  he  talked  about 
our  modest  home,  I  didn't  care.  When  he 
made  some  real  criticism  of  the  food,  it  didn't 
bother  me.  But.  Judge,  when  he  said  some- 
thing about  the  tariff,  that  Is  when  I  hit 
lilm."     (Laughter.) 

When  we  speak  of  tariff  and  protection, 
we  are  speaking,  generally,  of  jobs  In  the 
country.  And  when  you  look  at  the  rate  of 
growth,  the  population  growth,  the  Influx  of 
people  from  all  over  the  world,  there  must  be 
jobs  and  there  must  be  something  that  will 
sustain  life  If  they  are  to  maintain  the  liv- 
ing standards  that  are  obtained  In  this 
country   today. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  make  you  a  speech 
this  morning.  This  Is  Just  going  to  be  a 
visit,  and  there  will  be  a  little  chronology 
of  it. 

I  go  back  to  1934  when  I  was  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  At  that  time,  we  en- 
acted the  so-caUed  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  It  was  sponsored  In  the  main  by 
Oordell  Hull,  a  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State  who  had  served  in  the  House  and  also 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  with  some  mls^vlng  that  I  voted 
for  that,  wondering,  of  course,  whether  or 
not  we  were  going  to  forfeit  all  the  protec- 
tive devices  that  the  country  needed  so  that 
our  Industry  oould  properly  flourish  and 
carry  on. 

But  that  was  my  first  experience  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  tariff  matters  and  of  free  trade. 
I  soon  discovered  that  my  own  constituents, 
who  were  In  business  and  In  Industry,  were 
not  going  to  have  adequate  protection 
against  Imports,  so  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information. 

Well.  It  was  a  rather  strange  business  be- 
cause this  Committee  had  within  Its  p>ower. 
because  we  had  delegated  that  power,  the 
authority  to  select  commodities  and  then 
bargain  with  other  countries  In  the  world. 

And  when  we  made  our  protest,  I  dis- 
covered later  that  It  was  a  rather  cavalier 
performance,  to  say  the  least,  because  I 
learned  they  listened  respectfully  enough  and 
afterward  looked  upon  us  with  some  dis- 
dain. And  I  call  that  a  rather  cavalier  per- 
formance. 

Now.  there  came  successive  extensions  of 
the  B«cliHt>cal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  some- 
times for  a  year,  sometimes  for  two  years, 
sometimes  for  three  years. 

We  went  along  to  finally  enact  to  so-called 
International  Wiieat  Agreement.  I  discovered 
from  the  (arm  groups  In  the  wheat  belt  that 
It  serves  very  little  purpose  today.  But  there 
again  It  was  a  question  of  whacking  up  the 
world  market  and  giving  everybody  a  shake. 
I  don't  mind  when  we  do  that.  But  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  it  Is  on  something  of  a  re- 
ciprocal basis. 

I  sat  in  on  all  the  deliberations  and  dis- 
cussions when  we  enacted  the  International 
Ooffee  Agreement.  I  was  not  a  bit  happy  with 
the  protective  devices  that  we  included  In  it, 


and  the  State  Department  and  others  In  the 
administration  really  bore  down  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  that  agree- 
ment. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  a  kind  of  format 
and  formula  that  had  been  worked  out  with 
respect  to  quotas  and  prices,  because  If  we 
needed  more  coffee  in  this  country,  we  didn't 
want  them  to  take  advantEige  and  then  close 
the  quota  and  let  these  prices  go  up  beyond 
that  which  the  housewife  felt  that  she  justi- 
fiably ought  to  pay. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  happened,  and 
pretty  soon  coffee  began  to  move  Into  the 
dollar  and  dollar  twenty  cent  a  jxjund 
bracicet  because  here  was  a  medium  of  con- 
trol which  had  been  set  up  by  the  Interna- 
tional Agreement. 

In  due  time,  we  got  around  to  GATT, 
G-A-T-T.  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs  which  was  negotiated  In  Rome. 
It  all  seems  so  remote -to  our  people.  I  can 
go  back  home  and  ask  tiie  first  100  people 
whether  they  Icnow  what  GATT  Is,  and 
probably  not  over  one  out  of  the  hundred  will 
have  the  slightest  notion — that  is  rather 
singular. 

But  here  Is  an  undertaking  that  Is  going 
to  have  a  tremendous  impact  upwn  this  coun- 
try before  we  get  through,  and  it  Is  not 
remote  at  all. 

We  get  the  idea  that  sometimes  these 
things  are  remote,  like  the  young  man  who 
went  to  write  an  examination  to  become  a 
mall  carrier.  And  one  of  the  questions  was, 
"How  far  is  the  sun  from  the  earth?"  He 
hadn't  the  slightest  Idea.  And,  finally,  after 
some  deliberation,  he  wrote  down,  "Par 
enough  so  it  won't  Interfere  with  me  in  the 
duty  of  carrying  maU."  (Laughter) 

Well,  it  was  a  good  answer.  Most  of  our 
people  think  that  Is  so  remote  and  so  far 
away  that  It  can  have  no  Impact  whatsoever 
upon  their  livelihood  and  upon  what  they 
do  in  the  business  interest  and  the  indus- 
trial Interest  that  they  pursue.  Well,  it  la  a 
reality  today. 

And  In  all  this  time,  we  came  along  with 
the  Foreign  Air  Program.  Guess  what  the 
FVarelgn  Aid  Program  has  cost  this  country. 
I  am  speaking  with  some  authority,  because 
last  year  I  managed  to  chop  250  million  out 
of  that  program  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
(Applause.) 

I  can  say  to  you  that  my  friend,  the  Pres- 
ident, didn't  like  it.   (Laughter) 

We  have  expended  on  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro- 
gram In  the  last  twenty-two  years  140  thou- 
sand million  of  your  money.  That  is  "billion" 
to  you — 140  billion  dollars. 

We  have  done  {>retty  well  by  all  the  coun- 
tries on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  needed 
any  aid  or  assistance,   whatsoever. 

And  we  shouldn't  be  so  shy  and  so  timid 
and  so  reluctant  about  asking  a  few  favors 
and  a  little  protection  for  ourselves  in  our 
present  and  our  future  welfare.  (Applause.) 

We  liave  now  set  up  a  series  of  Development 
Banks— one  for  Asia,  the  Inter -American 
Bank  for  Latin  America,  and  then  we  have 
a  General  International  Development  Bank. 
And  who  do  you  think  is  the  largest  sub- 
scriber to  the  capital  stock  of  these  Banks? 
It  Is  the  UiUted  States  of  America. 

And  when  we  get  others  to  put  a  little 
capital  Into  the  Banks,  they  are  ready  then 
to  loan  money.  And  your  country  doesn't 
get  any  of  the  money,  because  it  has  Ijeen 
designed  to  help  countries  that  axe  regarded 
as  In  need  or  under-developed — but  It  Is  a 
g^eat  scheme. 

And,  of  course,  the  latest  one  now  Is  the 
one  In  A&la  where  we  are  going  to  help 
develop  the  Mekong  River  and  make  that 
country  blossom  as  the  rose. 

I  have  been  out  there  several  times,  and 
this  Is  going  to  be  worth  going  miles  to  see, 
(Laughter) 

Now.  In  this  period.  In  order  to  help  peo- 
ple everywhere,  we  put  on  the  statute  books 
Public  Law  No.  480.  It  was  designed  to  help 
dispose   of   our  surpluses — corn   and   wheat 
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oottuu  And  pwnuta  and  aoybon  sAd 
&>jUKac  •Im  UtAt  la  tn  Um  gnuxary  o<  thu 
etmaiaj.  It  baa  baooma  qolta  *  Urga  oper*- 
Uon. 

Aad  aa  wb«n  w«  wajxt  to  beip  a  oountx; 
paatteuUrly.  w«  vUi  My.  "Taa.  w«  will  ooAka 
aiwllahla  to  you  •  blUian  tona  ot  wba*t  aiKt 
«•  «1U  t«JCa  your  currency  tn  return  Now, 
o«  eoaaa.  w«  wUl  glva  you  twck  half  of  your 
cwraucy  ao  you  can  apend  It  on  projecta 
In  your  country." 

We  will  take  balf  And  with  that  half,  may- 
be **Tbar«  are  aocna  defenaa  highway*  we 
wtmld  ttka  to  improve  becauaa  we  think  they 
an  aoBdUfClvv  to  the  aecurlty  of  our  country 
And  tlMD  mayba  we  can  build  an  Kmbaaay 
out  ot  tlkla  cxmrency  oC  yours  or  anything 
elaa  that  you  let  ua  do  " 

I  tlKWight  a  great  gimmick  would  be  to 
!•*  arary  toarlat  who  went  from  here  abroad 
buy  tbat  currency  out  of  the  Federal  ir«»eury 
wttb  dollars  and  leave  the  dollars  at  home. 

And  what  do  you  think  the  Secretary  of 
tlka  Traaaury  aaldT  "Why,  they  wUl  not  tol- 
vt*i^  It.  They  do  not  want  our  tourlata  to  buy 
ttkalT  eurrenclea  here.  They  want  them  to 
bring  the  dollars  over  there  and  buy  the  cur- 
raney  tbare  and  leave  the  dollars." 

And  those  dollars  becomie  a  charge  upon 
your  country  and.  very  tragically,  affect  the 
balance  of  trade  that  bothers  ua  to  no  end 
Ln  tha  nation's  Capitol  '.oday 

And.  ao.  that  waa  |uat  another  device  that 
W*  uaad  to  help  the  worker 

And  then  came  the  Trade  Kspanalon  Act. 
Tow  oOeers  and  directors  and  your  mem- 
bara  ara  quite  familiar   with   it. 

I  raznamber  the  long  tteartngs  we  held 
I  vaa  on  the  Cocomtttee  at  the  time.  And 
wa  tried  to  write  a  Congreaalonal  Intent  Into 
It.  notwlthatandlng  the  fact  that  tha  A.ct 
bad  been  slightly  mangled  at  the  requeat 
of  tha  Admlnlatratlon  by  removing  the  so- 
eaUad  "pani  poln:  clause  '  and.  likewise,  the 
"aaoapa  clause  " 

It  la  an  smaaing  thing  to  ezpreaa  Congrea- 
alonal Intent  in  a  statute  and  then  have  It 
ao  wldaty  ignored,  ofitlmea  by  tlie  Executive 
Brrnneb  txt  Oovemment 

Ona  of  the  great  statesmen  who  came  to 
Waahtngton  from  this  area — and  I  use  the 
word  "graaf  advtaedly— waa  Senator  Walter 
OaoTf*  of  OeorgU    We  were  great  friends. 

liOnc  ago  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
nnanoa  Committee  and  later  that  Chalr- 
manahtp  went  into  the  hands  of  another 
dlatlngulahed  statesman,  Harry  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  Senator  Byrd  who  demanded 
tbat  I  come  on  the  Committee  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  didn't  want  to  do  so.  but  I  listened 
to  hla  entreaty  and  finally  did. 

One  day  while  Senator  Oeorge  and  I  were 
walking  back  to  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
b«  turned  to  me  and  said.  "Dlrkaen.  the 
graataat  problem  in  this  country  today  Is  to 
gat  the  Washington  bureaucracy  to  carry 
out  tha  Intent  of  Congreas."  and  he  was 
•vaviaatlngiy  right 

80,  we  write  these  things  In  the  statute 
and  than  you  discover  that  they  are  not 
caniad  out  after  all  or  they  are  perverted  or 
thay  ara  twisted  or  they  are  Ignored  so  that 
tba  Intant  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  fic- 
tion. 

Now.  to  this  list,  besldea  the  Trade  Expan- 
alon  Act.  there  Is  a  new  gimmick-  It  Is  In  the 
worka  now — and  they  say  that  It  is  the  In- 
tamational  Orains  Act  And  what  do  you 
think  they  are  going  to  do?  They  are  going  to 
datarmlna  who  are  the  agricultural  consum- 
ing countries  and  who  are  tha  producing 
conntrtaa.  And  then  they  are  going  to  slice  up 
and  divide  tha  marketa  of  the  world 

And  U  they  snccaad.  they  ara  going  to  say 
to  our  country.  "You  can  export  ao  much 
whaat  to  thla  country  and  so  much  to  that 
country  and  no  naore,  because  that  la  going 
to  be  your  quota  ' 

Tou  aaa,  that  la  the  way  agriculture  goes 
down  tba  drain. 

la  It  any  wonder  that  Charica  Shuman, 
ftaatdant    of    tba    American    Farm    Bureau 


Padaratlon.  has  stated  publicly  and  privately 
that  tha  OATT  negotiators  ought  to  coma 
back  home  and  forsake  their  labors?  Be- 
cause It  appears  something  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  tha  Amerlcaa  farmer,  he  is  alr^dy 
caught  in  the  viae  of  tha  Cocnmon  Uarkac 
and  all  we  have  to  do  la  sell  him  down  the 
river  under  thla  OATT  proposal 

And  then  watch  the  American  farmer 
squawk  at  what  has  been  done  to  him  by  his 
Government  and  thf«e  who  always  give 
America  second  place,  who  want  to  do  good 
abroad  and  (airly  denude  us  of  the  high 
standards  that  we  have  set  through  the 
enterprlae  and  the  genius  of  America. 

Now,  these  are  the  things  that  have  hap- 
p«ued  over  a  period  of  time  Now  tliere  has 
been  an  unfoldment.  of  course,  here  and  we 
have  t,<J  look  at  that  a  little  bit 

I  go  back  to  IU17  when  I  was  a  soldier  on 
the  Western  PYont  You  see.  that  Is  three  and 
a  half  wars  ago.  (Laughter) 

We  have,  first.  World  War  I  then  we  had 
World  War  U.  then  we  had  World  War  11, 
lu  Korea,  and  ui»w  we  h<ive  got  War  III  ■  j  or 
III  out  In  Viet  Nam  A  lot  of  things  have  hap- 
pened since  then 

The  tremendous  expaiisK>n  of  the  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  branc.>i  of  the  L'lUted 
States  of  America— what  a  Ulbute  and  what 
a  testimonial  to  the  enterprise  system  of  this 
country  and  to  the  genius  of  the  American 
people. 

It  Is  an  even  greater  tesumoulal  to  tha 
fact  that  hare  we  havs  Uis  moral  climate  of 
freedom  where  the  ulent  can  be  summoned 
up  In  any  Individual  who  has  a  spark  of 
energy,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  tlie  horizon 
that  he  can  attain  because  opportunity  Is 
here. 

That  is  the  prUe  thing  t.'iat  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  by  God  Aanlghty  If  It  ever 
fails  or  falters,  then,  of  course  you  can  prob- 
ably begin  to  write  an  epitaph  for  free 
America. 

Now.  Ln  this  schema,  we  have  gotten  to 
the  p>olnt  where  we  could  develop  surplusea. 
oh.  without  limit  and  how  we  cudgeled  our 
heads  and  our  thoughts  and  sought  devices 
to  deal  with  surplus  convmodltlea.  the  result 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  soil  and  the  genius 
of  tlia  American  producer.  We  had  to  do 
8<jmethlng  even  Ui  time  of  war 

We  could  sustain  the  other  nations  that 
were  allied  with  us  because  we  simply  com- 
pounded the  slogan,  'Pood  will  win  the  War." 
and  how  right  It  was  No  soldier  U  worthy  of 
his  sword  If  he  Unt  adequately  fed  and  hU 
energy  sustained  to  do  a  hard  and  difficult 
Job 

But  after  our  experiences  In  war  and.  par- 
ticularly. World  War  II  how  strange  that  the 
victors  became  the  losers  and  the  losers  be- 
came the  winners 

Do  I  make  myself  clear' 

Well.  George  C.  Marshall.  Secretary  of 
State,  went  up  to  Harvard  and  made  a  speech 
twenty-two  years  ago.  and  there  was  only 
one  paragraph  in  that  speech  which  became 
the  predicate  for  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 
He  took  the  position  that  unless  we  rehabili- 
tated and  suotatned  the  War-dedmatad  coun- 
tries of  europe.  the  chapcfa  are  that  Europe 
would  go  bankrupt,  it  would  fall  and  It  might 
fairly  conceivably  be  ovrrahelmed  by  thla 
brutal  Ideology  that  we  refer  to  as  Com- 
munism 

And,  so.  we  pitched  In  snd  we  "apped  the 
American  pocketbook  and  we  sent  out  peo- 
ple everywhere  to  make  sure  that  this  dis- 
astrous blow  would  not  fall  And  In  the  do- 
ing, wa  undertook  to  rehabilitate  Including 
their  industry,  so  that  today  we  can  lift  our 
eyea  Ilka  Ishmael  did  In  the  wilderneBs  and 
wa  can  see  naw  plants  and  new  machlrtery 
and  naw  equipment  In  the  other  competing 
countries  of  the  world,  much  of  It  dona  with 
the  aid  of  the  American  people 

I  don't  mind  so  long  as  our  people  are 
luit  forgotten  oi  tba  scheme  of  things 

We  used  to  find  comfort  In  the  fact  that 
our  quality  was  so  overriding  that  other 
countries  simply  couldnt  matcb  us. 


My  frlanda,  I  am  not  sure.  It  Is  now  two 
year*  ago  that  X  went  over  to  McCormlck  Au- 
ditorlum  on  the  front  of  Lake  Michigan  in 
Chicago  to  see  the  International  Machinery 
InsUtuta  Show  Tou  never  saw  better  prod- 
ucu. 

And  when  I  said  to  soma  of  our  people  who 
belong  to  the  Allied  Machinery  Institute 
that.  "Maybe  thaae  things  bad  flaws,"  peo- 
ple who  were  knowledgeable  In  that  field 
said.  "Don't  you  kid  yourself.  They  are  turn- 
ing out  a  quality  product  today  and  they 
are  real  competition  " 

I  have  a  friend  who  Is  In  the  business  of 
running  four  or  five  hoelery  mllU.  knitting 
particularly  hoae  for  children.  I  saw  him  on 
the  street  In  Chicago  a  couple  of  years  ago 
I  said.  "Henry,  what  gives  here?"  He  said, 
"Well.  I  am  on  my  way  to  Japan." 

I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  over 
there?"  He  said.  "I  am  going  to  buy  myself 
a  couple  of  mills."  He  waa  thinking  of  the 
labor  dUparlty.  And  so.  ha  thought  they 
would  help  him  aome. 

Well,  when  I  saw  him  next.  1  said,  "Did 
you  buy  thoae  mills?"  He  said.  "Indeed  not" 
I  said,  "Now  what?"  He  said,  "I  am  going 
over  to  Belgium  and  to  Holland  and  to  Ger- 
many and  to  France  and  maybe  I  can  pick  up 
a  mill  over  there" 

When  I  saw  him  last,  he  hadnt  bought  a 
mill  But  he  continues  to  run  his  mills 
against  some  real  hard  competition 

And.  so.  let  nobody  think  that  they  are 
not  producing  quality  goods  among  the 
countries  abroad. 

TThe  Amerlcaa  market,  of  course.  Is  the 
great  lur*  In  this  world  today.  That  Is  why 
every  country  on  earth  wanu  to  get  Into  It 
And  with  the  disparity  in  labor  coet  and 
other  Items,  it  gives  you  cause  for  concern. 

Now,  these  things  that  have  unfolded  else- 
where In  the  world,  including  all  that  we  put 
on  the  statute  books  have  develoi>ed  some 
real  problems  and  some  practices  abrood,  and 
we  Just  aa  well  survey  them  realistically  as 
not 

Well.  I  mentioned  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  how  cavalier  It  all  seems 
and  how  little  weight  our  protests  and  our 
limitations  had  with  those  who  were  running 
that  operation. 

I  think  now  again  of  agriculture.  One- 
flfth  of  all  the  products  of  agriculture  In  this 
country  must  be  exported  in  order  to  have  a 
prosperous  agriculture. 

Now,  between  the  Common  Market  and 
OATT,  I  am  not  sure  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  American  farmer.  But  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  on  one  front  the  Administration 
has  backed  up  a  lltUa. 

Along  with  my  oppoalte  number,  Congress- 
nuui  Ford  of  Michigan,  who  is  the  Republican 
leader  In  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves,  we 
went  on  all  of  the  TV  networks  to  state  our 
caae.  and  we  complained  of  the  fact,  as  your 
dUtlngulahed  BxecuUve  Vtea  Prealdant  here 
said,  the  great  rise  In  dairy  products  In  this 
country  from  roughly  900  mllUon  four  years 
ago  to  an  estimated  four  billion  pounds  in 
1967 

What  are  they  doing  In  WIsconaIn?  And, 
fHDbably,  tlie  fever  wiu  catch  on  In  Mlnne- 
sotsL  Farmers  are  having  to  ride  milk  trucks 
with  shotguns  to  keep  their  neighbors  away. 
That  Is  their  way  of  protesting  the  coloeeia 
drop  In  what  they  have  gotten  for  their  prod- 
ucts 

And  »o.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ss  I 
heard  hUn  the  night  before  last  on  television. 
said  that  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
the  Imports  that  are  coming  Into  this  coun- 
try and  have  a  real  Impact  upon  the  price  of 
dairy  products  and  have,  consequently,  low- 
ered the  price  that  the  farmer  receives. 

We  had  a  steel  breakfast  in  Washington. 
About  900  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
attended  I  never  expected  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tton.  the  largest  producer  of  steel  anywhere 
in  the  world,  should  through  Its  President 
coBie  before  that  breakfast  meeting  and  make 
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a  plea  for  some  protection  because  of  the 
importation  of  steal.  Tou  could  have  atruck 
me  do'wn  with  a  feather  when  one  morning 
the  Vice  President  of  n.S.  Steel  and  the  Vlo*- 
Prealdent  of  the  Steelworkera  Union  walked 
in  my  Capitol  ofBca  arm  In  arm  and  Jointly 
joined  in  that  plea. 

The  growth  of  steel  capacity  In  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  promises  even  more  prea- 
sure  on  our  market. 

Now,  of  course,  you  are  concerned  with 
what  is  going  to  happen  over  at  OATT.  Tou 
see,  m  1963.  the  twenty-three  nations  got 
together  and  they  set  this  in  motion,  tha 
machinery  for  establishing  textile  trade 
levels  and  negotiating  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Well,  If  I  understand  correctly.  American 
textiles  are  almost  barred  In  the  markets  of 
fifty  countries  In  the  world  and.  on  the  baala 
of  dutlea  and  non-tariff  barriers  and  taxes, 
may  come  close  to  being  barred  in  the  mar- 
keU  of  still  another  twenty  countries. 

That  is.  Indeed,  an  unhappy  picture,  ao 
far  as  the  future  is  concerned. 

And  theae  barriers,  these  non-tarlflf  bar- 
riers, are  really  something  becauae  they  have 
a  genius  all  their  own  that  they  can  use  in 
adding  to  the  regular  tariff  barriers  to  keep 
our  products  out. 

Now,  I  mentioned  the  labor  coat  and  the 
greiat  disparity  between  this  country  and 
others  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
Uurge  volume  of  Imports  of  textiles  of  all 
kinds. 

Man-made  fabrics  have  jumped  by  380 
percent  since  1963.  Woolen  fabrics  have 
lumped  by  350  percent.  And  cotton  fabrlca 
ay  200  percent. 

All  of  that  is  finally  going  to  have  to  be 
equated  In  terms  of  Jobs,  becauae  If  that  la 
the  way  It  is  now,  what  will  It  be  like  In 
terms  of  square  yards,  whether  It  is  a  man- 
m»de  fabric  or  whether  It  Is  wool  or  whether 
It  Is  cotton,  as  the  years  begin  to  unfold? 

And  what  a  rather  strange  and  perverse 
thing  we  do.  Here  we  pass  a  particular  stat- 
ute to  rehabilitate  the  Appalachian  area — 
probably  about  eleven  States.  And  In  those 
States,  twenty-six  percent  of  the  manufac- 
turing Jobs  were  In  the  textile  apparel  or 
man-made  fiber  Industries. 

So.  what  happens?  When  imports  are 
heavy,  what  happens  to  the  Jobs  up  there? 
Now,  you  would  think  we  would  go  to  the 
source,  we  would  go  to  the  root  oeuae.  But 
do  we?  We  put  upon  the  books  a  Poverty 
Program  and  we  hand  It  to  Sargent  Shrtver. 
We  give  him  several  billions  of  dollars  and 
say,  "Now,  go  Into  Appalacbta  and  any  other 
place  In  the  country  and  you  cure  poverty 
and  see  whether  jt)u  cannot  create  some  Jobs 
for  the  people." 

That  is  when  the  right  hand  doesn't  know 
what  the  left  hand  Is  doing,  a  strange  thing 
to  say  the  least. 

Now,  what  has  actually  happened?  What 
are  some  of  the  root  reason/;? 

Well,  frankly,  my  friends,  one  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  statistics  that  come  out  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work 
on  It.  I  know  there  are  some  members  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  this  audi- 
ence this  morning,  and  I  am  glad  they  are 
here. 

It  Is  several  years  ago  that  I  started  a  one- 
man  crusade  to  give  to  Industry  and  to  the 
public  honest  figures  where  values  are 
equated  so  that  everybody  will  have  a  fair 
chance. 

When  Imports  come  In,  they  don't  coma 
in  on  an  F.O.B  ,  free-on-board,  basis.  They 
come  In  on  a  C.IT.  basis,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  credit,  insurnnce  and  freight. 
And,  of  course,  you  can  add  a  few  mcM'e 
things. 

But  no  less  an  Agency  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  said  that  if  you  want  to 
get  a  real,  solid  trade  figure,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  multiply  those  trade  llgurea,  ao 
far   as   imports   are   concerned,  by   110  par- 
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cent  In  order  to  get  a  figure  that  Is  cc»n- 
parable  to  our  esporta. 

And  what  are  the  flgurea  today?  I  can 
give  them  to  70a.  Theae  were  published 
on  the  3ftth  of  January,  1967.  Now,  I  can't 
afford  to  give  you  a  bogtu  figure.  So,  I  got 
this  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
(Latighter.)     Hera  U  their  export  figure. 

Our  exporta.  In  round  figurea,  are  $38.9  bil- 
lion. Our  Importa,  $3£.S  billion.  Draw  the 
line  and  do  your  o'wn  arithmetic. 

So,  our  trade  balance,  according  to  this, 
is  3.4  billion.  Pretty  good.  Nobody  wiU 
quarrel,  particularly.  It  could  be  a  little 
larger. 

But  la  It  realistic?  Can  you  rely  on  it? 
The  anawer  Is,  "No,"  and  I  want  to  make 
It  emphatic.    (Laughter.) 

Firat,  suppose  we  deduct  all  the  non- 
commercial things  that  we  export,  that  are 
financed  not  privately  by  your  industry  and 
others  but  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  out  of  the  Federal  treasury.  What  does 
It  amount  to?  This  Is  their  flgtire,  3.9  billion. 

80,  now.  what  happens  to  this  rather  fancy 
trade  balance?  Well,  It  has  suddenly  skidded 
to  only  466  million.  That  is  a  half  a  billion 
Instead  of  about  three  and  a  half  bUllon. 

Now,  suppose  we  take  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's suggestion  and  analyze  that  figure. 
They  said  you  will  have  to  eidd  ten  percent. 
So,  let  us  add  2.1  billion  In  order  to  put 
Import  figurea  In  line. 

And  then  where  are  you?  We  have  not  a 
trade  balance  but  a  trade  deficit  of  2.1  bil- 
lion dollars.  That  is  a  different  story;  isn't  it? 

I  have  been  fighting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  quite  some  time,  but  I  will 
assure  you  right  here  and  now  that  we  are 
going  to  get  those  figures  and  make  sure  they 
are  published  on  an  equated  basis  so  that 
they  mcJce  sense  or,  otherwise,  my  name  isn't 
Dirksen.  I  can  assure  you  of  that.  (Applause.) 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  expire  on 
the  30th  of  June.  And  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  the  distinguished  Chairman,  Senator 
Russell  Long  of  Louisiana  has  already  given 
assurances  that  we  are  going  to  have  some 
hearings  in  depth  and  find  out  where  we  are. 

And  when  that  comes,  I  do  want  to  take 
a  look  at  that  peril  point  clause  that  we  have 
always  carried  in  foreign  trade  and  tariff 
proposals. 

Tou  see,  one  of  the  things  that  happened 
was  that  in  connection  with  OATT  in  May  of 
1963,  I  believe  before  we  even  complied  'with 
what  we  wrote  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
we  gave  assurances  to  the  negotiators  in 
Geneva  that  we  would  go  along  with  a  linear 
fifty  percent  cut  across  the  board,  and  then 
they  use  the  phrase  that  I  take  right  out  of 
context  and  quote  to  you,  "with  bare  ex- 
ceptions," and  believe  me  they  are  bare  ex- 
ceptions. (Laughter.) 

So,  I  am  going  to  have  to  look  at  that. 

But  why  was  that  assurance  given  almost 
a  year  before  they  complied  with  the  Intent 
of  the  law  and  had  the  Tariff  Osmmission 
first  make  an  investigation  and  make — a  re- 
port to  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Well,  that  is  a  question  that  I  want  to 
anawer.  And  I  suppose  our  new  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Roth,  who  has  been  in  my  office  a  num- 
ber of  times,  will  be  brought  back  from 
Geneva  to  answer  some  of  these  questions. 
He  is  our  chief  negotiator. 

He  has  been  making  the  rounds.  And  he 
wanted  to  see  me  Just  before  I  came  away 
from  Washington.  Unfortunately,  my  time 
was  pretty  well  preempted  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  see  him  the  last  time. 

However,  by  these  fast  planes,  it  will  be  no 
great  difficulty  to  get  Mr,  Roth  to  come  back 
fromOeneva.     (Laughter.) 

So,  these  are  tJie  things  that  are  happening 
— ignoring  the  intent  of  the  law  as  we  'wrote 
It;  and  then  cutting  corners,  even  as  the 
Tariff  Commission  did  on  Section  332  which 
calls  for  inveetlgatlons;  and  then  the  non- 
tariff  barriers  that  somehow  they  regard  with 
too  little  emphasis;  and  then  the  valuations 


and  the  efforts  to  get  around  our  antl-dump- 
Ing  statutes;  and  the  failure  to  impose  duties. 

These  are  the  problems  with  which  your 
industry  is  wrestling  today,  and  in  the  Con- 
gress we  make  some  point  of  it. 

Now,  all  of  this  is  happening  because  we 
have  loat  track  of  a  word,  and  that  word  Is 
"reciprocity." 

I  am  not  so  blind  to  the  realities  of  this 
world  as  to  feel  that  we  could  exist  exclusively 
in  an  Isolated  way  and  not  pay  attention  to 
the  other  countries  on  earth.  There  must  be 
trade  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

But  we  ask  only  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  it  be  absolutely,  unqualifiedly  reciprocal 
in  nature,  and  that  it  be  so  equated  that  It 
'Will  be  fair  to  all  and  especially  fair  to  the 
people  and  to  the  industries  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

80,  the  Congress,  I  think,  has  failed.  It  has 
a  responslbUlty  here,  too.  We  tried  to  put  that 
peril  point  back  when  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  was  before  us  and  we  failed.  We  tried 
to  put  the  escape  clause  back,  and  we  failed. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  is  another  thing. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  ride  herd  on 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  They 
probably  won't  like  to  hear  me  say  it.  But 

II  I  think  it  right  when  I  say  it,  why  don't  I 
say  it?  (Applause  and  laughter.) 

Years  ago,  and  I  don't  know  how  I  ever 
contrived  It,  but  I  got  a  man  from  one  of 
the  towns  in  my  old  congressional  district  on 
the  Tariff  Commission.  I  won't  even  tell  you 
his  name. 

After  about  a  year  and  a  half  be  quit.  He 
came  up  to  me  and  poured  out  his  heart  to 
me  and  to  tell  me  what  was  happening.  I  am 
not  even  going  to  burden' you  with  that  story. 
But  it  was  enough. 

And  after  I  heard  it  and  after  I  heard  a 
little  more  from  still  other  members,  then  I 
decided  then  that  perhaps  we  are  going  to 
have  to  ride  herd  on  that  Agency  on  which 
we  have  to  depend  so  much. 

So,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  has 
to  be  done  now. 

Now,  I  have  got  an  ansrwer  here  to  some  of 
these  problems.  First,  an  investigation  in 
depth.  It  must  be  done.  And  we  must  call 
everybody  who  can  throw  some  light  on  it 
and  put  the  solid  truth  out  there  where  all 
of  the  people  and  all  of  the  industries  of 
this  country  and  very  notably  the  textile 
industry  can  see.  Then  you  would  know  what 
the  principles  are  with  which  you  have  to 
wrestle,  and  know  the  lines  within  which  you 
have  to  work. 

Secondly,  I  think  we  might  very  well  con- 
sider— and  I  give  this  to  you  only  tenta- 
tively, the  jjoeslbility  of  excluding  textiles 
from  the  Kennedy  Round.  They  have  been 
at  it  now  for  a  long  time  over  in  Geneva. 

But  suppose  they  cut  you  fifty  percent, 
llnearlly  across  the  board?  It  is  going  to  have 
a  tremendous  impact.  You  measure  it.  Tou 
know  better  than  I  do  what  it  will  be  like. 

You  have  Eisked  for  an  extension  of  the 
International  Cotton  Agreement.  Well,  you 
know,  we  have  bartered  away  enough  ad- 
vantages In  the  cotton  domain  to  the  people 
abroad.  But  if  there  is  some  advantage  In 
keeping  this  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
to  our  own  textile  Industry  then,  of  course, 
I  could  support  it. 

We  have  contrived  now  to  Install  another 
approach  and  we  do  it  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  rather  than  the  Senate 
because  tariff  measures  and  all  tax  meas- 
ures usually  originate  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So,  we  are  working  now  to  set  up  a  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Control.  We  have  no  such 
Committee  tn  the  House  or  the  Senate.  It  Is 
one  of  those  Jobs  that  needs  a  refined  and 
diligent  approach.  If  you  are  going  to  do  a 
good  Job. 

And  I  think  that  such  a  Committee  would 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose  for  all  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and,  certainly,  for  the  textUe 
industry. 
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And  now.  apropos  the  US  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. I  rather  fancy,  because  of  the  size  and 
tb«  importance  of  the  Job  that  they  do.  that 
perhape  that  Tariff  ConvmlaaJon  ought  to  be 
expanded. 

Why  not  start  with  Ave  members,  one  from 
the  north,  one  east,  one  south,  one  west  and 
one  mid-wesf  And  then  why  not  add  an- 
other Ave  members,  one  labor,  one  Industry. 
one  agrlctUture,  one  business  and  one  con- 
•umer?  And  then  why  not  some  advisory 
membera  without  a  vote  and  put  on  another 
Ave — that  la  Hfteen 

When  you  stop  to  consider  the  importance 
of  the  reports  that  the  Commission  makes  to 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Congress,  it  could  well  stand  additional 
members,  all  of  whom  should  diligently  do 
their  homework  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
American  industry  In  this  competitive  world 
la  going  to  be  fairly  treated 

Now,  then,  America  has  come  of  age  But. 
more  importantly,  the  world  has  come  of  age. 
too.  And  that  makee  quite  a  difference. 

A«  I  mentioned  before,  once  we  thought 
we  were  competition-proof.  Let  us  not  be  too 
sure,  and  especially  when  they  axe  producing 
with  our  money,  our  loans  and  so  often  with 
our  machinery  We  have  helped  to  rehabili- 
tate them  and  probably  sharpened  the  com- 
petition  for   ourselves 

Thla  la  the  lush  market,  the  one  lush 
market  on  the  face  of  the  earth  And  do  we 
give  our  people  an  equitable  chance  to  oper- 
ate here  fairly  against  the  competition  that 
comea  from  cUl  over  the  world? 

I  abould  mention  one  other  thing  It  seems 
■timnge  that  when  the  industry  and  their 
■alaamen  of  other  countries  go  abroad  and 
try  to  move  into  those  markets,  they  do  not 
g«t  the  hoatlllty  of  their  governments,  rather. 
they  get  the  aid  of  their  governments,  some- 
tlmea  In  the  form  of  subsidies. 

I  am  afraid  at  times  our  Government  hasn't 
been  quite  so  generous  or  so  chajitable  I 
can  dte  one  case,  and  that  is  the  so-called 
hanana  problem — maybe  you  are  familiar 
with  it. 

Har«  waa  a  boy  aged  six  who  came  from 
Poland  long  ago  and  in  due  course  landed 
In  New  Orleana  and  got  a  Job  as  a  train  dis- 
patcher. There  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  pick 
up  hananaa  at  shlpelde.  load  them  into  a  car 
and  then  send  a  dispatch  to  every  way  sta- 
tion on  the  railroad  going  up.  and  then  peo- 
ple would  come  out  and  buy  their  bananas 
That  U  how  United  P^ult  was  established,  the 
biggest  banana  organization  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Now,  all  you  have  to  do  Is  go  to  Honduras 
and  Ouatemala  and  see  the  Job  that  they 
have  done  for  the  people  The  commlssar.es. 
the  achoola,  the  work  that  they  provide,  the 
wagea  that  they  pay  Why,  those  people  there 
were  honored  to  work  for  United  Prult  And 
they  got  every  possible  benefit  that  the  cor- 
poration could  provide. 

And  then  one  fine  day  there  came  a  com- 
plaint, and  what  happened''  It  wasn't  that 
the  complaint  came  from  down  t.nere  It  was 
that  a  comp)etltlve  complaint  came  from  up 
here  and  our  own  Department  of  Justice  had 
to  Indict  the  United  Prult  Company  not- 
withstanding all  the  good  that  they  have 
done. 

I  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  com- 
plained as  bitterly  as  I  could  I  don't  own  a 
share  of  stock  in  United  Prult.  and  I  only 
know  two  or  three  people  In  that  organiza- 
tion. But  I  know  when  something  is  wrong 
and  when  something  is  right 

You  don't  find  foreign  governments  In- 
dicting their  producers,  their  suppliers,  their 
saleamen  and  their  businessmen  No  They 
stand  m  their  corner  and  help  them  when- 
ever they  can. 

I  think  our  C5overnment  could  be  Just  a 
little  more  charitable  than  It  has  been  so 
far  as  business  and  industry  in  this  country 
la  concerned  in  connection  with  their  ven- 
tvirea  abroad. 

I  will  b«  through  In  a  minute. 


■yrju  see.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on 
a  very  distinguished  Sub-Comxnlttee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  It  was 
known  as  the  Sub-Committee  on  Monopoly 
and  Anti-Trust  The  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee was  a  distinguished  Termessean  His 
name  was  Estes  Kefauver  of  late  and  la- 
mented memory  I  had  a  great  affection  for 
him  My  affection  was  as  wide  and  as  deep 
as  was  my  disagreement  with  him  (Laugh- 
ter I 

Four  years  we  probed  the  drug  Industry 
of  this  country  And  then  nut  satisfied  be- 
gan to  probe  the  operations  of  the  American 
drug  companies  In  Venezuela  and  other 
countries. 

.\nd.  so.  we  had  to  probe  them  and  make 
It  more  difficult,  and  put  all  the  data,  all 
the  statistical  evidence  and  all  the  evidence 
before    the    Department   of   Justice 

I  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
result  I  am  reasonably  confident  that  It  will 
be  exactly  nothing  They  dldn  t  want  to  go 
down  there  to  begin  with  They  were  In- 
vited to  come  and  In  some  quarters  they 
were  urged  to  go 

Well,  let  us  show  a  little  of  that  charity 
and  think  of  America,  because  If  we  don't, 
who  shall  say  In  what  future  day  and.  Ood 
forbid.  If  It  ever  comes  to  pass,  but  who 
shall  say  when  America,  as  we  knew  It.  will 
suddenly  take  on  a  new  form  and  l>e  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  we  Inher- 
ited 

I  do  not  want  to  see  that  day  come  You 
see.  I  have  got  something  t.i  work  for  and 
live  for  so  long  as  I  am  around  these  days 
I  have  got  a  couple  of  grandchildren  They 
live  over  there  In  Tennessee  when  they  are 
not  up  In  Washington  Their  father  has  got 
the  smell  of  p>oUtlcs  In  his  nostrils  (Laugh- 
ter ) 

It  Is  rather  something  to  have  a  father- 
in-law  and  a  son-in-law  as  In-law  makers 
In  the  United  States  Senate  (Laughter  ) 
But  that  Is  what  Is  happening 

But  I  think  of  them  and.  on  other  occa- 
sions, I  used  to  go  down  there  and  do  a 
little  gardening,  my  only  delight,  my  only 
recreation,  and  they  would  follow  me  around, 
one  granddaughter  and  one  grandson  We 
would  sit  down  on  the  grass  and  after  some 
time,  then  came  the  question — and,  of 
course.  I  used  to  lecture  them  a  little,  too 
I  talked  to  them  as  if  I  were  Earl  Warren 
on  the  Supreme  Court  (laughter)  They 
didn't  understand  a  word  I  said  (laughter). 
But  under  my  breath  I  used  to  say  to 
them.  "Sonny,  your  great-grandpappy  came 
from  the  old  coimtry  Your  grandpappy  was 
bom  here  They  have  had  an  opportunity 
In  this  country  and  I  don't  want  to  see  It 
fall  I  do  not  want  to  see  It  Impaired  And 
I  want  to  make  what  contribution  I  can  so 
that  you  and  Sissy  will  have  as  good  a  coun- 
try, a-s  free  a  country,  a  country  as  filled 
with  opportunity,  a  country  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  undue  Government  regulation 
and  Government  Insistence  " 

hnA.  so.  I  have  taken  some  Interest  In 
your  problems  In  the  textile  business,  In- 
a-smuch  as  my  State  Is  a  cotton-producing 
State    I  Laughter  I 

But  It  goes  a  little  further  than  that  In 
my  own  city.  Pekm.  Illinois,  which  Is  named 
after  Pekln.  China,  because  It  Is  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  we  have  one  of  the  larg- 
est corn  products  refining  company  mills 
anywhere  In  the  country  In  Illinois  we  have 
another  mill  almost  efjually  as  large  At 
Decatur.  Illinois,  we  have  the  Staley  Starch 
Works  And.  once  upon  a  time.  I  worked  In 
the  corn  products  refining  company  in  my 
heme  town — that  Is  when  I  got  out  of  high 
school  No  bank  or  railroad  offered  me  the 
presidency  after  I  graduated  (Laughter)  So, 
I  went  to  work  In  the  starch  mill 

I  tried  to  find  out  all  about  It  KnA  then 
I  discovered  how  much  starch  was  freighted 
out  of  my  town  to  North  Carolina  and  to 
South  Carolina  and  to  other  States  In  the 
union  to  be  used  in  the  textile  industry. 


So.  there  are  lots  of  suppliers  who  have 
an  Interest  In  the  well-being  of  your  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

So,  that  Interest  must  be  pursued  because 
It  Is  genuine  and  It  Is  worthwhile.  And  It 
will  determine,  finally.  If  we  do  It  fairly 
and  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  whether  we  will 
have  the  kind  of  country  we  ought  to  have 
or  whether  we  do  not. 

So.  let  me  close  with  this  thought:  During 
World  War  II,  the  English  began  to  send 
children  from  England  to  Canada,  largely 
because  of  the  V-l's  and  the  V-28.  I  remem- 
ber being  In  London  when  we  were  bombed 
by  these  hideous  weapons,  and  what  a 
ghastly  business  It  was  And,  so.  they  sought 
to  send   them   to  safe  haven   In  Canada. 

They  had  a  shipload  that  started  out  and. 
tragically,  that  ship  with  all  the  children 
was  torpedoed  In  the  North  Atlantic  Just  off 
the  Irish  coast. 

Before  It  left,  some  person  with  great 
vision  and  great  perception  had  supplied 
every  one  of  those  children  with  a  little 
booklet.  That  booklet  contained  the  quota- 
tions from  the  great  people  produced  In  Eng- 
land over  a  period  of  years. 

And  after  the  torpedo  struck  and  those 
children  were  fiounderlng  In  the  ley  water  In 
the  AtlanUc.  their  troubled  cries  could  be 
heard  shouting  the  title  of  this  book,  for  It 
was  very  simple.  "There  Will  Always  be  an 
England." 

I  want  to  be  able  to  say,  "TTiere  Always 
Win  be  an  America  " 

But  let  us  go  a  little  further  Let  us  say  In 
America  that  It  is  fair  always  to  Its  people, 
to  Its  Industries,  to  Its  labor,  to  Its  business, 
to  lu  farmers  and  asks  nothing  more  than 
Just.  fair,  reciprocal  treatment  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  whom  we  must  deal. 

You  have  been  very  patient  I  hope  I  didn't 
belabor  you  too  long 

rhank  you  so  much. 

(Applause  ) 
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AID  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  U.S. 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr  PROX\nRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  accounts  of  the  United 
States  have  given  cause  for  concern  over 
at  least  the  past  8  years.  Our  problem 
has  been  how  to  Increase  our  foreign 
receipts  or  diminish  our  foreign  exjjendi- 
tures,  or  both.  Moreover,  that  problem 
has  had  to  be  tackled  in  such  a  way  that 
we  did  not  sacrifice  too  many  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  undertake  interna- 
tional dealings.  In  the  main,  we  have 
.succeeded  very  well. 

Today,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a 
notable  example  of  achieving  our  pur- 
poses without  damage  to  our  stability 
That  is  in  the  matter  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid.  I  make  this  report  all  the  more 
willingly  because  in  the  past  I  have  been 
critical  of  many  of  the  operations  of  the 
Agency. 

The  actuality  la  that  our  AID  pro- 
grams have  created  a  diminishing  bur- 
den on  our  balance  of  payments.  Mr. 
Gaud,  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  has  pre- 
.sented  an  analysis  of  the  effect.  The  net 
impact  of  the  AID  programs  and  the 
balance  of  payments  was  estimated  at 
$934  million  in  fiscal  year  1961.  The  es- 
timate for  fl.scal  year  1968  is  only  $107 
million. 

This  achievement  is  remarkable.  Peo- 
ple  who   are    constantly    talking    about 
'squandering      our      dollars      overseas" 
should  stop  and  take  notice   The  result 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  careful  su- 


pervision of  the  actual  ezpendltiires.  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  no  less  than  97  percent  of 
the  commodity  exiiendltures  are  being 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  UJ3. 
share  of  the  total  expenditures  is  ex- 
pected to  be  87  percent.  It  is  dlfiScult  to 
see  how  offshore  procurement  can  be 
much  further  limited  since  AID's  con- 
tributions to  UJ*.  agencies  and  other  in- 
ternational organizations  are  included  in 
the  total  and  our  control  over  these  lat- 
ter expenditures  is  naturally  less  strict. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Administrator  of  AID, 
Mr.  William  S.  Gaud,  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  effects  of  his  Agency's  ex- 
penditures, and  our  accompanying  cor- 
respondence, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  correspondence  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Am  AND  THS  Balancx  Or  Patmxmt 

During  the  Marshall  Plan  and  most  of  the 
1950'8,  aid  appropriations  were  generally 
spent  wherever  prices  were  loweet.  Por  the 
first  few  years  after  the  war,  the  United 
States  was  the  only  major  source  for  most  of 
the  goods  needed  by  aid  recipients.  Conse- 
quently, most  aid  dollars  were  spent  In  this 
country  even  though  they  were  not  tied  to 
U  S  procurement. 

This  situation  changed  as  the  revived  Euro- 
pean economies  became  Increasingly  effective 
competitors  for  UJ3.  aid  purchases.  By  19S9 
only  40%  of  our  aid  dollars  were  being  spent 
on  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

Beginning  In  1959,  In  order  to  Improve  the 
n  S  balance  of  payments,  we  began  to  limit 
our  policy  of  world-wide  procurement.  Today, 
funds  are  spent  primarily  In  the  United 
Slates  for  goods  and  services  procured  In  thla 
country.  The  only  elements  In  the  A.I J>.  pro- 
gram not  specifically  tied  to  U.S.  goods  and 
services  are  salaries  and  payments  to  A.I.D. 
overseas  personnel  and  contractors  (only  part 
of  which  Is  spent  abroad).  11ml t«d  offshore 
procurement  for  A.I.D.  administrative  pur- 
poses, and  AJ.D.'s  contributions  to  UN  agen- 
cies and  other  International  organizations 
(part  of  which  Is  used  In  any  case  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  In  this  coun- 
try). 

In  FY  1968.  the  UJ3.  share  of  total  AJD. 
expenditures  Is  expected  to  reach  87%.  with 
97 ''r  of  commodity  expenditures  being  made 
In  the  United  States.  The  net  Impact  of  the 
AID.  program  on  the  balance  of  payments  In 
FY  1968  U  estimated  at  9107  million,  aa  com- 
pared to  $934  mUUon  In  FY  1961. 

This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
aggressive  steps  which  A.I.D.  has  taken  in 
recent  years  to  minimize  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments costs  of  Its  programs.  These  steps  fall 
Into  three  general  categories — (a)  expansion 
of  A.I.D.'s  tied  procurement  regulations;  (b) 
measures  to  Improve  VS.  expert  additionally, 
both  In  the  context  of  AJ.D.  programs  and 
generalUy:  and  (c)  use  of  local  currendea. 

TIOHTENINO      OF      TUD      PaOCUKCMZNT 
REGULATIONS 

Loan   financing 

To  assure  that  A.I.D.  funds  are  used  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  In  the 
United  States,  AID.  has  progressively  tied 
all  loaiu  to  U.S.  procurement.  Exceptions  are 
possible  only  If  waivers  are  approved  by  in- 
ler-agency  committees  and  signed  by  the 
A  ID.  Administrator.  There  are  no  current 
exceptions. 

Grant   financing 

Virtually  all  grant  procurement  Is  also  tied 
tx)  U.S.  goods  and  services — procurement  la 
limited  to  the  United  SUtes  and  eight  Asian 
and  African  less-developed  countries.  These 
commodities  are  paid  for  In  local  currencies. 
But  arrangements  are  made  to  purchase  In 
the  United  States  a  dollar-equivalent  amount 


Of  VS.  goods  xindar  Special  Lettera  of 
Credit.  TlMM  UTangcmenta  are  used  almost 
excluslTMy  tor  Mcurity-related  foreign  pro- 
ouremant  for  Vlatnam  and  are  estimated  at 
about  $78  million  In  FT  1967. 

Local  cott  financing 

In  some  Instances.  AJX>.  pays  part  of  the 
local  costs  of  AJJ}.-flnanced  projects.  In 
countries  where  the  United  States  does  not 
already  have  avaUable  local  currency  in  ex- 
ceaa  of  U.S.  requirements,  dollars  must  be 
used  to  obtain  the  local  currency  to  cover 
any  project  costs  which  AJJ).  may  finance. 
Since  1963,  AJJ).  haa  moved  progressively 
to  tie  these  dollara  to  U.S.  procurement  by 
using  Special  Letters  of  Credit  good  only  In 
payment  of  gooda  and  aervlces  originating  In 
the  United  States. 

There  are  only  three  elements  of  the  AJ.D. 
program,  then,  which  still  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  our  balance  of  payments: 

1.  Salaries  and  other  payments  to  A.1J3. 
overseas  direct-hire  personnel  and  contrac- 
tors. AJJ).  dlrect-hU«  personnel  and  con- 
tractors working  overaeas  have  to  spend 
money  for  Uvlng  expenses  and  other  local 
costs.  Their  salaries  and  payments  cannot, 
of  course,  be  tied  to  TJS.  procurement,  but 
only  part  of  these  funds  is  spent  abroad. 
The  estimate  for  the  FY  1968  program  Is 
about  8136  million.  Little  can  be  done  to 
reduce  this  amount  materially,  although 
A.I.D.  Is  continuing  efforts  to  Increase  the 
use  of  local  currencies  where  they  are 
available. 

2.  Minimum  foreign  procurement  for 
A.IJ>.  administrative  expenses.  A  very  small 
amount  of  A.IJD.  fimds  ($10  million  of  FY 
1968  funds)  Is  used  to  make  local  purchases 
of  Items  necessary  for  administration  of  the 
program  which  cannot  be  Imported  from  the 
United  States.  Here  again,  available  local 
ctu-rencles  are  used  whenever  possible. 

3.  A.lJ>.'s  contribution  to  UN  agejiciea 
and  other  international  organizations.  Al- 
though AJD.  Is  exploring  ways  In  which  a 
portion  of  these  contributions  may  be  for- 
mally tied  to  U.S.  procurement,  little  can 
be  done  about  contributions  to  international 
organizations  imder  the  existing  practices 
and  procedures  of  these  organizations.  Even 
without  formal  tying,  however,  the  true 
balance-of-payments  Impact  of  the  contri- 
butions Is  reduced  by  the  expenditures  of 
those  organizations  for  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices, even  though  under  Department  of 
Commerce  ground  rules  the  contributions 
are  charged  in  full  against  the  balance  of 
payments.  In  practice,  over  two-thirds,  about 
•100  mUlion  annually,  of  these  contributions 
are  spent  In  the  U.S. 

The  classic  case  Is  that  of  the  Indus  Basin 
Development  Fund.  The  United  States  con- 
tributes 44%  of  the  foreign  exchange  needed 
by  the  IBRD  to  finance  the  construction  of 
the  Indus  Basin  projects.  The  entire  amount 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  is  counted  as  a  drain 
on  the  balance  of  payments,  even  though 
64%  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  con- 
tracts under  the  Indus  Funds  have  been  let 
to  U.S.  firms  for  construction  or  consultant 
activities. 

AJ.D.'s  expenditures  as  measured  by  the 
"accounting:'  method 

One  way  to  measure  ttie  impact  of  A.LD.'s 
expenditures  on  the  balance  of  payments — 
the  way  used  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  preparing  its  balance-of-payments 
figures  and  which  might  be  called  the  "ac- 
counting" approach — is  to  look  at  the  direct 
result  of  A.m.  spending.  To  what  extent 
are  aid  dollars  spent  directly  in  this  country, 
and  to  what  extent  are  they  spent  abroad  or 
paid  to  an  International  organization?  To 
what  extent  are  offshore  expenditures  offset 
by  repayments  to  the  United  States  of  prln- 
cpal  and  interest  on  prior-year  loans? 

In  FY  1963  AJJS.'s  offshore  expendltiu-es 
totaled  $799  million.  In  that  year  the  Agency 
made  a  commitment  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  program  to  reduce  its 


offshore  expenditurea  to  not  more  than  $600 
million  by  FT  1966.  That  goal  waa  reached. 
In  FT  1966  they  were  $411  millloo..  Despite 
the  greatly  expanded  'Vietnam  program,  off- 
shore expenditures  'were  held  to  $603  million 
in  FY  1966  and,  as  a  restilt  of  AJJS.'s  fur- 
ther tightening  of  tied  procurement  regula- 
tions, expenditures  are  estlmatec*  at  only 
$378  million  in  FY  1967  and  $319  mllUon  in 
FY  1968. 

These  offshore  figures  are  on  a  gross  basis. 
They  do  not  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
each  year  the  United  States  receives  pay- 
ments on  loans  made  by  A.IX>.  and  Its  prede- 
cessors. Such  payments  totaled  $173  million 
in  FY  1966  and  $183  million  in  FY  1966,  and 
are  estimated  at  $203  million  and  $212  mil- 
lion, respectively,  in  FY  1967  and  FY  1968. 
Offsetting  these  payments  against  the  gross 
figures  of  $411  million,  $503  mlUion,  $378  mil- 
lion and  $319  million  for  FY  1966  through 
FY  1968  leaves  corresponding  ?icf  figures  for 
those  years  of  $238  million,  $320  million,  $175 
million  and  $107  million. 

In  percentage  terms,  total  AJJ).  expendi- 
tures for  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States  rose  from  41%  in  FY  1961  to  about 
77%  In  FY  1966.  Por  the  current  fiscal  year, 
this  percentage  'Will  rise  to  about  84%  and 
for  FY  1968  is  expected  to  reach  87%.  These 
percentages  would,  of  course,  be  higher  if 
the  total  A.IJD.  contributions  to  international 
organizations  (currently  about  7%  of  total 
AJJD.  outlays)  were  offset  by  those  orga- 
nizations' expenditures  in  the  United  States, 
rather  than  being  treated,  as  they  are,  as 
offshore  exi>endltureB. 

Calculated  on  the  basis  of  expenditures 
which  will  result  from  current  commitments, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  current  expendi- 
tures (made  in  part  as  a  result  of  prior-year 
commitments) ,  and  Including  that  portion  of 
contributions  to  international  organizations 
which  will  buy  goods  and  ser-vlces  in  the 
United  States,  total  A.I.D.  funds  recorded 
as  spent  In  the  United  States  have  risen  to 
over  90%,  a  level  which  cannot  be  increased 
significantly. 

The  dramatic  rise  in  the  proportion  of 
recorded  AJJ).  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  Is  even  more  apparent  when  expendi- 
tures for  commodities  alone  are  examined. 
A.IJ}.  expenditures  for  commodities  pur- 
chased domestically  rtjse  from  44%  i^  FY 
1961  to  about  90%  in  FY  1966.  AJ.D.  com- 
modity expenditures  currently  being  made 
in  the  United  States  are  now  above  90%  and 
are  expected  to  rise  to  about  97%  In  FY  1968 
as  tightened  AJJ).  prociirement  measures 
take  effect  and  remaining  expenditures  from 
prior-year  commitments  are  Uquldated. 

This  Improvement  in  aid-tying  has  not, 
of  course,  been  achieved  without  cost.  Indi- 
vidual commodities  financed  by  AJJ).  and, 
therefore,  produced  in  the  United  States, 
may  cost  an  aid  recipient  as  much  as  60% 
more — including  higher  transportation 
costs — than  If  they  were  bought  elsewhere 
at  world  market  prices.  AJJ).  has  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  average  aid  dollar  to 
the  recipient  is  decreased  by  at  least  15%- 
20  '"o  as  result  of  tying. 

ENSURING    ADDITIONAUTT    OF    U.S.    EXPORTS 

The  true  economic  effect  on  the  balance 
Of  payments  of  the  AJ.D.  program  (or  of 
any  other  program  Involving  overseas  ex- 
penditures) cannot  be  determined  as  simply 
as  the  "accounting"  method  sugg^ests.  There 
are  indirect  effects  not  revealed  by  the  direct 
accounts. 

Many  dollars  contributed  under  the  A.IJ). 
program  to  UN  agencies,  for  example,  come 
back  through  regular  commercial  channels 
for  purchases  of  U.S.  goods.  Also,  dollars 
which  go  out  and  enter  the  economy  of  a 
less-developed  country  may  later  be  used  by 
that  country  to  buy  needed  goods  in  the 
U.S.  market.  Or  they  may  go  through  trade 
channels  to  a  third  country  which  will  use 
them  to  purchase  goods  here. 

These  are  examples  of  the  so-called  "feed- 
back" or  "re-fiow"  which  comes  from  over- 
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MM  speiMllng  They  demonstrate  that  the 
"•oeountln^'  method  overatates  the  effect 
of  aid  outflows  on  the  US.  balance  of  pay- 
nvaxita  because  the  outflows  are  to  a  eon- 
■Uleratole  extent  soon  reflected  in  increased 
VJB.  export  sales. 

But  there  Is  another  Indirect  effect  In  the 
oppoalte  direction  When  an  aid  recipient 
bujs  XJJS.  goods  financed  by  A.IX>.  under  a 
tjta%  arrangement,  it  may  be  buying  goods 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  brought  with 
doUara  it  already  owns.  The  latter  dollars — 
free  foreign  exchange — can  then  be  used  for 
oth«r  purchases  either  in  the  United  States 
or  elaewbere.  When  purchases  are  made  else- 
where, the  U  S  balance  of  payments  niay  be 
adversely  affected,  although  (because  of  the 
re-«pMxdlng  effect)  not  neceasaniy  by  the 
full  amount  of  third  country  purchases 

Thla  ta  the  so-called  "substitution" — effect 
m wining  that  A.I  D  — financed  purchases  are 
■ometlmes  substituted  for  purchases  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  made  with  "free 
dollars."  To  the  extent  that  this  takes  place. 
the  "aooounung"  method  understates  the  ad- 
Ttrwe  affect  of  the  A.I  D  program  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Simply  tying  procurement  to  US.  sources 
may  not,  therefore,  be  fully  effective  Ln  re- 
ducing the  Impact  of  the  A  IX).  program  on 
the  balance  of  payments  Having  already  gone 
about  aa  far  as  possible  in  tying  procurement 
to  U.S.  goods  and  services.  AJ.D  has  under- 
taken a  wide  variety  of  measures  to  ensure 
that  AJX>. -financed  exports  will  be  additional 
to,  rathar  than  a  substitute  for.  exports  that 
would  have  occurred  without  A.I.D.  financ- 
ing. AJJ).  has  Include  U.S.  export  promotion 
as  an  Important  factor  in  selecting  capital 
projaeta  and  commodities  for  AID.  financ- 
ing and  haa  stressed  In  other  ways  the  urgent 
nwraaalty  of  minimizing  the  Impact  of  A.IX). 
pmgrama  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Moreorar,  U.S.  Kmbaasy  commercial  staffs  In 
the  more  Important  ald-reclplent  countries 
have  been  or  are  being  strengthened. 

Project  and  cormnodity  selection  criteria 
ASH.  Is  paying  increasingly  close  attention 
to  balance-of-p>ayments  conalderattons  in 
salaettnc  projects  and  commodiuea  which  it 
will  or  will  not  finance 

AJJ>.  la  placing  greater  emphasis  on  proj- 
aeta  and  products  which  will  ensure  not  only 
Immediate  U.S.  exports  but  also  "follow  on" 
orders  for  such  Items  as  spare  pa  -ts  or  spe- 
cialised Intermediate  materials. 

AJ.D.  also  haa  limitations  on  financing 
projaeta  which   will  compete   with   U.S    ex- 


Anothar  device  A  I.D  uses  is  to  refuse  to 
flnanca  Items,  such  as  spare  parts  or  goods 
In  whlcb  the  United  States  is  strongly  com- 
patttlTa,  which  a  recipient  will  buy  from  the 
ITnltad  Statea  In  any  event  since  they  are 
aTallabla  at  reasonable  coat  only  in  this 
country. 

Still  aiiother  method.  In  use  for  example 
In  Pafclatan  and  India.  Is  to  Umlt  the  list 
Of  goods  eligible  for  A.I  D  financing  to  those 
In  which  the  United  States  doea  not  have  a 
piles  adTantage. 

Other  measures  to  increase  addittonaltty 
It  has  also  been  poaslble  In  a  number  of 
eaaaa  for  boat  governments  to  make  A. I.D  - 
flnancad  loans  leas  costly  or  otherwise  more 
attzmettve  to  importers  through  surcharge 
reduetlona  or  elimination,  waiver  of  prior 
Import  deposits:  or  favorable  terms  for  bank 
oradlt.  Other  more  established  AJX>  pro- 
oeduras  Include  general  InellglbUlty  of  com- 
modltlaa  of  which  the  United  Statea  is  a  net 
Unportar  (e.g.  POL)  for  A.I.D  dollar  financ- 
ing and  tightened  provisions  covering  the 
application  of  60  50  shipping  regulauons. 
commodity  import  component  value  rules. 
and  rulaa  concerning  contractor  services 

IB  addition.  A.IX).  Missions  are  taking  a 
numbar  of  steps  to  make  sure  that  Informa- 
tion about  UjS.  exports  Is  made  available,  for 
•zampia: 

responaible  for  public  and  private 


procurement  are  being  brought  to  the 
United  Statea  to  meet  US  suppliers; 

An  Afro-American  Purchasing  Center  has 
been  set  up  Ln  New  York  and  special  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Governmental  Purchasing  to  Improve  knowl- 
edge and  availability  of  U  3   auppUea:  and 

The  availability  of  unused  Sp>eclal  Letter 
of  Credit  dollars  in  certain  African  countries 
Is  being  publicized  in  International  Com- 
merce. 

General  measures  to  increase  U  S  exports 
Finally,  in  addition  to  these  and  other 
measures  taken  by  AID  to  reduce  the  Im- 
pact of  Its  own  program  on  the  balance  of 
paymenu.  discussions  have  been  held  with 
aid  recipients  about  the  difficulties  of  main- 
taining current  asalstanze  levels  in  the  face 
of  the  U.S.  payments  deficit  and  about  ways, 
in  light  of  the  deficit.  In  which  US  com- 
mercial exports,  not  financed  through  the 
AID  program,  may  be  increased  In  several 
Instancee  AID  has  obtained  agreement  from 
aid  recipients  on  measures,  such  as  liberaliza- 
tion of  exchange  or  trade  restrictions. 
designed  tc  Increase  their  Imports  from  the 
United  States 

Not  only  can  this  approach  serve  to  off- 
set any  adverse  effect  that  the  A IX)  pro- 
gram In  a  particular  country  may  have  on 
the  US.  balance  of  payments,  but  It  can 
In  some  cases  result  In  a  positive  balance  of 
payments  effect  flowing  from  the  existence 
of  the  AJX)  program  In  that  country. 
Researcfi 
AID  Is  also  continuing  research  Into 
the  Indirect  effects  of  the  program  on  the 
balance  of  payments- -  the  effecu  which  the 
"accounting"  method  does  not  measure 
With  the  results  of  this  research  not  yet 
available.  It  remains  difficult  to  estimate  the 
size  of  the  feedback,  substitution  and  other 
effects  of  aid  spending  Only  Indirect  evi- 
dence Is  available  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  substitution  occurs,  for 
example,  an  analysis  of  US.  trade  figures 
does  not  indicate  that  a  drop-off  in  commer- 
cial trade  occurs  when  there  Is  an  Increase  In 
aid  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  evidence  that 
commercial  trade  with  less-developed  coun- 
trlee  Is  Increasing  even  where  aid  may  In 
some  cases  be  Increasing 

The  less-developed  countries  do  not.  as  a 
rule.  Increase  their  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves, although  some  of  the  developed 
countries  do  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the 
world  as  one  large  trading  community  with 
an  Infinite  number  of  rounds  of  respendlng 
or  feedbacks,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  dollars  spent 
abroad  under  the  A.IX)  program  ultimately 
come  back  to  the  United  States 

Clearly,  more  work  needs  to  be  done  on 
this  score  Meanwhile,  It  seems  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  Indirect  economic  effects  of 
the  AJX)  program  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments roughly  cancel  out  Even  allowing  for 
some  variation  from  time  to  time,  the  true 
effect  of  the  program  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  probably  not  differ  very  much 
from  the  figures  shown  by  the  "accounting" 
estimates  referred  to  earlier 

1.-SK    or    LCM-AL    CVBRENCIES 

Increasing  stress  has  been  laid  on  using 
local  currencies  derived  from  the  sale  of 
commodity  Import*— Including  P  L  480  Im- 
ports In  place  of  dollars  In  all  countries 
where  a  supply  of  local  currencies  Is  avail- 
able, these  are  used  for  any  U  S  -financed 
local  coets  of  dollar-assisted  projects,  local 
salaries,  housing  allowances  and  the  like  In 
the  so-called  excess  currency  countries — 
where  US  holdings  of  local  currency  greatly 
exceed  US  needs-  local  currency  Is  used 
Instead  of  dollars  not  only  for  local  procure- 
ment, pay  and  allowances,  but  also  for  such 
Items  as  International  air  travel  of  American 
technicians  and  foreign  partlclfMints.  meet- 
ing international  commitments  to  the  Pales- 
tine Refugee   Program   and  the  Indus  Basin 


Development  Fund,  and  the  suppwrt  of  Amer- 
ican-sponsored schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 


CONCLUSION 

The  measures  taken  by  AID  over  the  p.ist 
several  years  have  reduced  the  baJance-of- 
payments  Impact  of  the  A.I.D.  program,  as 
measured  by  the  "accounting"  method,  to  a 
virtually  Irreducible  minimum.  The  gross 
impact  In  FY  1967  la  estimated  at  (319  mil- 
lion and  the  net  impact  of  8107  million. 

About  97%  of  the  commodities  currently 
being  purchased  are  procured  In  the  United 
States  and  more  than  90'";.  of  the  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  the  total  proposed  FY 
1968  program  will  be  made  In  the  Umted 
States  The  remaining  untied  expenditures 
are  not  currently  susceptible  to  being  tied, 
although  A.IX).  Is  exploring  the  poaslbllUy 
of  tying  part  of  the  contributions  to  Inter- 
national organizations  to  U.S.  procurement. 

A  ID.  Is  taking  a  series  of  measures  de- 
signed to  ensure  export  additionally  and  to 
increase  U.S.  exr>orts  to  ald-reclplent  coun- 
tries In  addition.  AID.  Is  studying  the  in- 
direct effects  of  the  program  on  the  balance 
of  payments  It  Is  fair  to  assume,  pending 
the  results  of  theee  studies,  that  the  "ac- 
counting" yardstick  Is  a  reasonably  accurate 
Indicator  of  the  net  effect  of  the  program 
on  the  balance  of  payments 

Depabtment  or  State. 

ACENCT  rOR  INTESNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Washington^  DC,  April  14,  1967 
Hon    WtLLlAlf  PKoxuniE. 
US    Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Deax  Senatox  Psoxmixe:  As  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  U.S.  Balance 
of  Payments  as  well  as  In  my  capacity  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  AJX)..  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  neceaslty  to  improve  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  situation. 

The  enclosed  statement  on  the  relation- 
ship between  A.IJ).  activities  and  the  U  S 
balance  of  payments  has  been  prepared  In 
response  to  numerous  requests  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  make  available  In  un- 
classified form  Information  which  we  prepare 
for  the  Congressional  committees  responsible 
for  our  legislation 

The  AID.  program  now  transfers  US. 
goods  and  services,  not  US  dollars,  to  less- 
developed  countries  With  three  exceptions. 
AID  funds  are  spent  only  In  the  United 
States  Salaries  and  payments  to  AID  per- 
sonnel and  contractors  (only  part  of  which 
ts  spent  abroad  i .  limited  offshore  procure- 
ment for  administrative  purposes,  and 
A  I  D  s  contributions  to  International  orga- 
nizations (part  of  which  Is  sptent  In  this 
country )  are  the  only  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram not  tied  to  domestic  expenditure. 

The  estimated  net  Impact  of  the  AID 
program  on  the  balance  of  payments  In  fiscal 
year  1968  has  been  reduced  to  1107  million 
as  compared  to  an  estimated  1934  million  In 
fiscal  year  1961. 

AID  has  also  taken  a  number  of  actions 
to  promote  US  exports  and  to  ensure  that 
A  ID -financed  commodities  are  additional 
to  nomuil  commercial  exports  from  the 
United  States. 

These  Improvements  have  been  brought 
about  by  cautious  supervision  of  the  expen- 
diture of  our  appropriations,  and  I  assure 
you  continuing  efforts  will  be  made  In  this 
direction 

Should  you  need  additional  copies  of  the 
enclosed  statement,  or  If  I  may  be  of  other 
assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

William  S.  Gaud. 

April  19.  1967. 
Mr  William  S  Oactd, 

Office   of   the   Administrator.   Department   of 
State.   Agency   for   International  Devel- 
opment, Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Ma    Oattd     This   Is   to   acknowledge 
and   thank   you   for  your  letter  of  April   14 
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regarding  the  affect  of  AID  programs  on  the 
balance  of  payments. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, quite  naturally  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  balance  of  payments.  It  la 
very  useful  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  up- 
to-date  analysis.  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  us  apprised  of  developments 
such  as  this. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Peoxmuke,  Chairman. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  17,  I  Introduced  8.  428,  the 
Bilingual  American  Education  Act.  This 
biU  would  provide  funds  to  schools  for 
planning  and  setting  up  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs.  It  would  also  provide 
funds  for  the  training  of  bilingual  teach- 
ers and  for  research  into  problems  of 
bilingual  education. 

There  is  great  interest  In  my  part  of 
the  country  in  bilingual  education.  The 
rest  of  the  country,  too,  is  beginning  to 
become  aware  of  the  issues  faced  by  peo- 
ple in  the  Southwest  in  the  education  of 
Spanish-speaking  children.  Today's 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carries  a 
story  on  movements  which  are  underway 
in  Texas  to  implement  billnguaJ  educa- 
tional programs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Bilingual 
Schools  in  Texas?"  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  4  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BnJKCDAL    SCHOOLS    IN    TEXAS? 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Bilingual  Instruction 
In  Texas  public  schools  may  be  a  way  to 
help  Mexican-American  children  hold  their 
own  In  the  classrooms. 

Texas  now  has  laws  that  require  public- 
school  Instruction  In  English  only. 

But  the  Texas  Conference  for  the  Mexican- 
American  has  heard  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  declare  that  whlla 
there  might  have  been  good  reasons  for  such 
laws  at  one  time,  such  reasons  "are  not  valid 
tiKlay."  The  official  was  Dr.  Nolan  Estea,  As- 
sociate United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Bates  said,  however,  that  blllnguallsm 
Is  not  the  only  way  to  solve  problems  arising 
out  of  economic,  social,  and  educational  de- 
privation for  millions  of  Mexican-Americans. 
He  suggested  that  communities  which  have 
a  heavy  concentration  of  Mexican -Americana 
take  advantage  of  educational  aids  offered  In 
new  federal  programs. 

Mexican-Americans  make  up  the  state's 
largest  minority  group.  They  have  gotten 
little  attention  In  the  drive  for  full  equality 
and  civil  rights. 

Texas  statute  books  were  swept  clear  many 
years  ago  of  discriminatory  laws,  but  lociil 
customs  still  work  against  their  full  assimila- 
tion. Discrimination  against  them  Is  still 
strong  In  public  education.  As  a  result,  drop- 
out rates  are  very  high  among  Mexican- 
American  school  children. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Edgar,  Texas  Commissioner  of 
Education,  said  the  state  already  la  looking 
Into  remedial  plans  such  as  the  use  of  bl- 
llnguallsm in  the  classroom.  Among  some 
of  the  changes  under  study  la  a  propoaed 
change  in  state  school-accreditation  stand- 
ards to  encourage  bilingual  Instruction  in 
the  early  grades. 

"A  few  schools  in  Texas  are  already  ex- 
ploring the  use  of  bilingual  classrooms,"  Dr. 
Edgar  said. 

Also  coming  under  scrutiny  by  the  confer- 
ence was  the  problem  of  education  for  mi- 
grant children.  Mexican-Americans  make  up 


moat  of  the  mlgranta  who  range  up  the  plains 
during  the  a^cultural  aeason.  Many  Mezl- 
can-Amarloan  tamlllaa  go  aa  far  north  aa 
Nebraska  and  even  Into  the  Dakotaa,  looking 
for  farm  work  aa  atoop  laborers. 

Dr.  Kataa  announced  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment haa  approved  a  grant  of  9716,000  to 
the  Texaa  Education  Agency  to  bolster  pro- 
grams of  aid  for  migrant  children. 


SENATOR  HANSEN  DISCUSSES  THE 
AWARENESS  OP  OUR  TIMES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
interaction  of  the  public,  the  press,  and 
the  politician,  as  well  as  the  electronic 
marvel  of  television,  came  under  study 
recently  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

In  remarks  entitled  "Awareness  of 
Our  Times,"  Senator  Hansen  told  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Collegiate  Press  Asso- 
ciation meeting  at  Laramie : 

Those  who  make  the  news  and  those  who 
report  It  have  a  mutual  responsibility  which 
neither  Is  exercising  to  the  fullest. 

And  he  said  of  the  television  industry : 
Television.  In  bringing  history  into  our 
living  rooms,  haa  an  absolute  responsibility 
to  be  essentially  honeet  and  factual  .  .  . 
the  presentation  of  total  fantasy  wrapped  in 
the  toga  of  truth  ought  not  to  be  condoned 
by  the  public  or  the  television  Industry. 

Senator  Hansen  asserted  also  that  the 
people  of  America  have  a  responsibility 
to  keep  themselves  Informed — to  be  the 
truly  Informed  electorate  essential  to  our 
constitutional  system.  And  he  pointed 
out  that  the  press  could  perhaps  prevent 
war  if  it  could  explain  the  subtleties  and 
complexities  of  economic  and  ideological 
conflict  which  provide  the  spawning 
ground  for  war. 
He  reaches  the  conclusion  that — 
Over  the  long  haul  of  history,  a  press  re- 
strained only  by  Its  own  conscience  and  re- 
sponsibility shall  be  the  oracle  from  which 
the  people  can  learn  the  truth — If  the  peo- 
ple will  seek  the  truth. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  Senator 
Hansen's  speech  be  Inserted  in  full  in 
the  Record  along  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AwABXNXss  or  OtTK  Times 
(Remarks  of  Curroxo  Hanskn  at  meeting  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Collegiate  Press  Asso- 
ciation, Laramie,  Wyo.,  Apr.  38,  1967) 
Thank  you.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  to- 
day's and  tomorrow's  press,  fellow  students 
and  fellow  newspaper  readers. 

I  feel  that  I'm  among  friends,  although 
friends  In  a  competitive  sense. 

The  politician  and  the  press  have  always 
been  amiable  antagonists  engaged  in  a  sort 
of  reciprocal  shall  game;  the  press  to  find  out 
what's  really  behind  the  press  release,  a 
thousand  copies  of  which  just  reached  the 
Press  Gallery: 

And  the  politician,  to  convince  the  press 
that  the  ringing  version  of  a  dull  event 
transmitted  on  the  neatly  stenciled  relefise  is 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

Thus  far,  I  think  the  press  has  had  the 
better  of  the  engagement. 

I  appreciate  having  been  assigned  the 
topic,  "Awareness  of  our  Times."  It  is  a  fitting 
topic  for  a  press  association.  It  Is  most  ap- 
propriate in  the  context  of  our  political 
crises,  which,  for  the  most  part,  center  on 
International  affairs. 

The  awareness  of  our  times  or  the  lack  of 


It,  with  respect  to  Vietnam,  Is  a  good  part  of 
our  problem  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  few 
mlnutae,  the  relationship  of  the  press  to  the 
people  and  to  the  government;  the  walls  and 
short  circuits  which  complicate  this  relation- 
ship, and  the  extent  to  which  the  awareness 
of  our  times  Is  thus  affected. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  that  those  who  make  the 
news  and  those  who  rep^ort  it  have  a  mutual 
responsibility,  which  neither  is  exercising  to 
the  fullest. 

THE    BASEBALL    DIAMOND 

For  just  a  moment,  visualize  In  your  minds 
a  baseball  diamond.  On  home  base  is  an 
event  that  is  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
press.  On  first  base  is  the  press. 

Continuing  around  the  loop,  we  find  the 
public  on  second  base  and  the  politician  on 
third. 

We  are  pre-supposlng  that  the  event  Is  a 
political  one  and  essentially  a  domestic  issue. 
It  will  generate  Interest  which  can  be  trans- 
lated to  the  politician  to  cause  a  correspond- 
ing event  amending  our  original  act. 

If  we  extend  this  analogy  to  foreign  affairs, 
we  find  that  in  most  Instances,  there  Is  a 
short  circuit  between  first  and  third  basee 
which  cuts  out  the  public. 

PSESS   ON  nssT 

The  Press,  sitting  on  first  base,  has  a  dual 
responsibility.  First,  the  event  must  be  picked 
up.  Next,  it  must  be  related  In  a  manner  that 
will.  In  turn,  be  picked  up  by  the  public  on 
second  base.  The  press  has  to  catch  the  baU 
and  pass  it  to  second.  This  Is  not  always 
easy. 

A  great  share  of  the  problem  confronting 
the  press  In  catching  and  transmitting  the 
event  is  in  the  sheer  magnitude  of  activity, 
particularly  political  activity,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  press,  itself. 

Today,  government  Is  Involved  in  more 
activities  than  at  any  time  In  our  nation's 
history.  The  first  cabinet  had  five  members. 
Today,  we  have  12. 

We  have  Washington  Involved  In  every 
phase  of  state,  county  and  municipal  activity 
which  doesn't  even  include  Its  massive  in- 
volvement In  International  and  strictly  fed- 
eral affairs. 

We  have  cooperative  and  competitive  ven- 
tures of  the  legislative,  executive  and  Judi- 
cial branches  weaving  an  intricate  web 
which  the  press  must  penetrate. 

And  so  the  press  first  has  to  make  Itself 
aware  of  a  happening  In  government.  This 
pre-supposes  a  degree  of  government  coop- 
eration consonant  with  the  Constitutional 
allusions  to  an  Informed  elect<»-ate,  and  the 
First  Amendment. 

To  do  your  Jobs  properly,  you  sometimes 
have  to  go  beyond  the  official  government  ut- 
terance and  I  think  you  must  be  concerned, 
as  18  another  great  newspaperman  of  our 
times,  Scotty  Reston,  with  what  he  calls  "the 
old  problem  of  the  people's  right  to  be  in- 
formed and  the  government's  obligation  to 
govern  effectively  which  sometimes  means 
governing  secretly." 

What  this  means,  in  essence,  is  that  where 
there  over-riding  national  interest  or  sur- 
vival is  concerned,  secrecy  is  Justified  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  is  to  not  pub- 
lish. 

If  the  former  press  officer  of  the  Pentagon, 
Arthur  Sylvester,  had  phrased  his  famous 
"right  to  lie"  statement  In  the  context  of 
the  national  defense,  many  In  Washington 
would  have  agreed  with  him.  But  what  he 
said  was  that  "government"  has  the  "right 
to  lie  to  save  Itself."  He  defended  not  the  na- 
tion, but  the  government.  He  sought  to  de- 
fend by  prevarication  the  political  interest, 
rather  than  the  national  Interest. 

Government  today  has  many  responsibili- 
ties which  It  ought  not  to  have.  But  its  great- 
est resi>onsibllity  Is  to  exercise  truth  and 
frankness  of  utterance.  This  alone  can  bridge 
what  many  call  the  "credibility  gap,"  and 
greatly  Increase  the  "awareness  of  our  times," 
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^  i^m  American  SodetT  ot  Newspaper  Bdl- 
ton.  meeting  m  Waaiiiagton  but  week  a»- 
"Preildeot  Jobiiaon  oonUnuaa  to  h^irt 
aDd  hti  credlMUtr  by  ocnuiateQUy 
tcytoc  to  make  tike  news  suuod  or  seem  bet- 
ter tbaa  It  Is.  - 

SioepC  In  niiUters  of  live  gruvest  nacioaal 
Unportance.  the  people  aud  the  press  of  this 
eountry  cannot  accept  the  unrrTlr  n  of  the 
Prasdrlwit's  press  cXBcer  that  gener&l  secrecy 
ot  actioa  la  necwseiiry  to  glTe  the  President 
the  widest  possible  rMn«e  of  alternatives 
What  about  the  aJternauvea  open  to  the 
people,  ir  they  dont  agree  with  the  Preel- 
ctoBt**  action* 

If  the  puWlc.  the  press  und  the  Confcrr-ss 
cannot  engage  in  disrusslon  before  pro- 
poaals  become  history,  then  we  are  served 
•»«*th«r  by  the  free  press  nor  the  Informpfl 
riectorate.  wtilch  are  deemed  essential  to  o\jr 
aeLf-govemment 

TH«   PUBiJC    uN    SECOND 

Breteyiag  the  ball,  in  this  case  the  event. 
trom  tiM  press  to  the  public  is  a  Joint 
endeavor. 

The  press  must  pitch  the  ball  stranht 
triM  and  hard,  not  UXj  high,  and  not  too  Ikw. 
▲iMt  the  public  must  catch  w^lat  Is  tmns- 
mltted  to  It    If  urily  it  were  that  easy 

The  press  of  our  nation  has  made  a  valiant 
efTort  to  keep  up  wl'.h  the  maisne  multlply- 
iBj  of  news  and  events 

We  are  today  a  nation  bo^vitlnn  10  000 
newspapers.  8,000  magazines.  7,000  radio  and 
telerlaton  stations 

We  publish  millions  of  books  a  vear  In- 
deed, we  hare  190000  titles  available  Uwlay 
tbrougb  1,600  American  publishers 

0«r  electronic  media  broadcasts  tho^isnnds 
of  honrs  of  news  a  year  and  our  wire  senlces 
oowuBlt  to  the  ticker  some  seven  million 
words  a  day 

When  you  consider  thjit  the  Indtvtduars 
eapadty  to  absorb  al!  of  this  has  Increased 
Uttle  alnoe  the  days  of  Aristotle,  you  realtze 
tbat  tlile  staggenni?  quantity  of  material  re- 
quires a  much  trreater  intake-effort  on  the 
part  of  the  public  Is  It  any  wonder,  then. 
that  the  President  of  McCall  Corporation. 
Arthur  R.  Murphy.  Jr  spoke  recently  of  a 
serious  "understanding  gap*" 

Americans,  according  to  Mr  Murphy  are 
"Ul  tofortnad  and  confused  about  major 
newe  and  events  "  He  commented  also  that 
we  have  allowed  mirselves  to  become  a  pic- 
ture and  caption"  society  worshiping  at  the 
alter  of  graptiics  and  brevity  ' 

The  staggering  volume  of  fact  and  fancy 
intereet  and  boredom.  Hctlon  arvd  ought -to- 
be-fkMuti,  and  optntoti — gnod  and  b.vd  has 
left  Its  mark  on  all  of  us 

We  sometimes  echo  the  lament  of  Life 
Magazine's  Shawna  Ale.innder.  who  coni- 
plalned  In  frustration.  "Books,  books. 
bo(As  .  .  .  thry  prtle  up  on  the  chairs,  stand 
In  staeka  on  bureaus  and  shelves  and  tables 
and  ^alrs  heap  my  bed  table,  overflow 

to    the    floor    and    flood    out    Into    the    hall 
afktn    .  . 

Never  have  the  per>ple  of  the  United  States 
had  a  greater  responsibility  to  study  In  depth 
the  problems  that  confront  America  But  we 
And  an  apathy  bi^m  of  the  electronic  miracle 
of  television  which  allows  us  to  learn  while 
we  scoop  up  spaghetti:  to  say  good  night  to 
Chet  and  David  as  we  polish  off  the  plum 
puddliig. 

We  have  also  a  lelrure-orler.ted  society 
that  ot>]ects  to  pmtislng  at  great  length  to 
rea4  detailed  accounts  of  what  might  seem 
to  be  abstract  events  of  little  consequence 
Beeldes  that,  some  of  us  are  Just  plain  l-ary 
This,  In  my  Jtidgment.  places  an  additional 
harden  on  newsrpmpert!  to  present  the  highly 
perishable  commodities  of  their  profession 
In  an  attractive,  tasty  package  that  invites 
ouusuiiiptlon  beyond  and  above  what  might 
be  gleaned  from  radio  or  television 

WHO  s  uil   THiao? 
AssiMse    that    the    player    on    second,    the 
eltlaea  who  needs   to  be  informed,   has  re- 


esTred.  digested  and  acted  upon  the  news 
We  now  have  the  protWem  of  getuog  the  baU 
from  seooikd  base  to  our  Senator  or  Bepre- 
sentatlve  on  third. 

The  s.ime  glut  of  Information  that  dis- 
courages the  reader  cascades  into  Capitol 
Hlil.  Several  members  of  my  stall  and  I  re- 
cently completed  a  speed-reading  ouurse  In 
theory  at  least,  we  can  all  read  in  ezceas  of 
11  or  12  hundred  w  jrd.s  ,t  minute  But  even 
that  h.us  n  >t  been  s^ifflrlent  to  pn.ible  us  to 
absorb  the  delmje  of  nuiterial  which  Inun- 
dates the  ofTlce  every  two  or  three  hours,  car- 
ried on  the  barks  of  tireless  mailmen 

Of  oourse.  mail  flrBt-claaa  mail  from  eon- 
itltutetit*—  gels  priority  treatment,  some- 
times all  the  tre.i-ment  available 

Despite  the  f  ict  thiU  much  of  the  mall 
rertect.s  an  Imprwrlse  understanding  par- 
Uctilarly  In  fiireKpi  affairs  the  mall  does 
have  a  subst.inUril  effect  on  a  Senauir's  at- 
tUucles  My  awareness  of  the  times  hai  been 
LncreaseU  by  several  LlHju&and  letters  Ui  ob- 
ject to  legisliiUon  prohibiting  Uie  use  or 
ownership  of  flre.^rma  .Althotigh  my  views 
in  tnis  matter  have  nlre!\'1y  been  determined 
these  letters  have  reinforced  those  views,  and 
this  is  IS  It  should  be 

Tiima  T'>  H  'ME 
It  is  In  the  run  from  third  base  back  to 
hume  that  our  List  great  i»t»tat-e  preeeiira 
Itself  In  our  ajialogy.  were  a&suuUujj  that 
the  news  gener.iteJ  at  home,  picked  up  by 
the  press,  and  relayed  to  the  people  and  the 
pulUlclan.  necessitates  an  afHruiatUe  action 
by  the  man  on  third. 

The  nrsr  .iw.ireness  of  our  times  that 
»w>e»"p8  over  a  newly-elected  Republican  Sen- 
ator is  the  extent  to  *hl.-h  the  party  emblem 
Ul  a,  UatoUity  in  a  chamber  «jnuroHed  two- to- 
one   by  Demrjcrats    Let  me  Illustrate 

D^inng  his  camfwlgn  for  the  Senate. 
Charles  Perry  of  Illinois  perceived  a  need  fro- 
some  sort  of  home  orwnershlp  le^rlalatlon 
which  would  roroffnlie  the  trudlUonai  respect 
one  has  far  property  that  he  owns 

And  so  with  the  suppivt  of  everv  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Senate,  such  legislation 
w;vs  introduoed  last  week 

Now.  politics  notwUhatandlng.  nothing 
that  has  the  support  of  3(5  .Senators  is  gf>1riK 
to  be  irresponsible.  I  dont  care  whether 
those  36  are  Dem'-icrat  or  Republican  It 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  It  Is  substantially 
.s. .Ul  ,1  in  concept  or  It  wouldn  t  merit  such 
apousurahlp. 

And  yet.  because  of.  and  not  despite,  the 
tinqualltled  Republican  support  of  this  meas- 
ure the  secretary  of  Hou-slng  and  Urban 
Development  R'jbert  Weaver  Issued  a  nliie- 
paire  sUtement  calling  the  dnanctng  plan  a 
wholly   inadequate  subsidy,  etc  ,  etc." 

Here  w.is  an  effort  by  the  minority  t.f  the 
Senare  to  make  public  awareness  run  full 
clr^-le  by  changing  an  untenable  situation 
at  the  legislative  level  Reaction  to  It  was 
n.tfilng  1«TB  thsn  a  political  slap  In  the  face 
of  a  well  Intended  effo.n  that  had  the  sup- 
port of  -Senators  from  Everett  Ulrkst-n  to 
Yours  Truly. 

SHORT  CTBcrrrs 
In  my  opening  remark-^  I  spoke  of  the 
short  clrrrulLs  which  our  hypothetical  news 
and  Information  diamond  contains  Prin- 
cipal amoni?  these  shorts  are  the  ones  be- 
tween flrKt  base  .ind  third  the  press  and  the 
Conirress:  and  between  home  plate  and  sec- 
ond t.Me  event  and  the  people  l-efs  look 
brtefly  at  these  two  short  circuits 

Nothing  In  Washington  is  so  ubUiultous  as 
the  little  men  who  gallop  about  Caplt.ol  Hill 
and  the  agencies  stamping  "top  secret"  on 
e.ervthing  that  f.ills  In  tnelr  pat.'i  The  Hec- 
petar?  of  Defense  h.is  been  accLi»^»^d  of  letting 
security  beL^ome  a  substitute  for  decision  If 
yoa  can  t  decide  wh.it  to  do  Aith  someUnna: 
mark  i;  top  secret"  and  r.o  one  will  see  it 
to  know  of  the  indecision. 

Domee'..c  atfairs  are  seld-im  surrounded  by 
this  top  Sfcret  aura  It  Is  :n  affairs  of  state 
and  '..Te  military  mat  the  puljllc  awareness 
la  stym.ed  by  security  re<iulrement8 


Now  I'm  not  attempting  In  these  comments 
to  deny  the  total  necessity  for  secrecy.  Im 
suggeeung  that  It  U  a   vital   factor  In  our 

military  and  International  acUvlttes,  but  that 
It  has  been  carried  to  preposterous  lengths 
by  some  In  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments. 

Because  the  press  Is  able  to  establish  a 
rapport,  which  goes  beyond  secrecy  restric- 
tions, certain  reporters  can  get  information 
which  Is  not  available  to  the  public  TTils 
doesn  t  mean  they  can  print  It,  but  they  can 
obtain  It  at  cijcictall  parties;  sometimes  in 
confidential,  deep-background  briefings,  and 
sometimes  simply  in  corridor  conversation 
This  Information  will  often  be  quietly  trans- 
mitted to  a  Senator,  who  In  turn,  might  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  ball  back  to  hcacae  plute 
and  effect  a  change. 

But  in  this  exchange,  the  public  Is  not  In- 
volved Nor  la  the  public  Uivolved  In  the  gen- 
eral evolvement  of  foreign  policy  which  Is  so 
dependent  on  classified  Information. 

The  awareness  of  our  times  is  ill -served  by 
sti'-h  public  information  as  I  found  when  I 
was  researching  a  recent  speech  on  the  use  of 
battleships  In  Vietnam. 

I  d  like  to  read  to  you  a  very  brief  ex- 
chjiuKe  which  appears  In  a  transcript  of  a 
Solvate  hearing  on  nUillary  appropriations. 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Chair- 
man Richard  Russell  Is  questioning  the 
Chalrm.an  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  -Secretary  of  Defense- 

"Chairman  RfseiXL.  (Deleted!  have  any 
estimates  been  mitde  as  to  what  It  would 
cost  to  put  one  of  our  four  battleships  back 
Into  operation? 

■Oeneral  Whezles  (after  a  brief  discus- 
sion) I  believe  that  ($11  million)  was  l.'ie 
Qgure.  Mr  Chalrnxan. 

■Ch-alrman  Bi-aaxLL.   (deleted  I. 
"Secretary     McNamara     (deleted)     perhaps 
yuu   would   like   to  query   the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  more  extensively  on  this  matter, 
"ChiUrnuin  Busacx    (deleted). 

Secretary  .McNamaba    (deleted!. 
■  Oeneral  Whixl^k    (deleted  i. 
On  the  heels  of  this  enlightening  exchange. 
there  appeared,  also  In  parentheses,  a  f(xi;- 
no'e     explanation     that     following     General 
Wheeler,  the  colloquy  was  deleted 

Our  other  short  circuit  la  between  the 
President  and  the  Public 

Once  u{)on  a  time  a  Presidential  press  con- 
ference was  a  tool  of  the  press  to  keep  the 
President  In  line  and  make  him  account 
for  his  actions  Tixlay.  the  President  com- 
pletely controls  the  press  conference  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  The  most  ob- 
vious of  course.  Is  that  from  the  studio  in 
the  White  House  the  President  can  di- 
rectly Invade  the  living  rooms  of  millions 
of  American  families  with  the  press  act- 
ing only  as  the  most  Irrelevant  Intermediary 
The  press  can  throw  a  few  questions  diir- 
lni{  these  conferences  and  the  President  Is 
able  to  respond  at  great  length  and  get  his 
points  across  directly  to  the  people 

The  greater  the  crisis  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  greater  the  power  of  the  President  In 
calling  a  press  conference,  using  free  net- 
work television  time 

It  was  also  discovered  several  presidents 
ago,  that  by  allowing  reporters  all  of  20  or 
30  minutes  preparation  for  a  press  confer- 
ence the  Issue-experts  of  the  newspapers, 
wire  services  and  networks  would  not  have 
lime  to  get  to  the  White  House  to  partake 
of  the  fun  and  games 

Those  normally  assigned  to  the  White 
Hou.se  beat  ore  general  newsmen.  They  ore 
well-rounded  practitioners  of  liberal  arts  In 
Journalism.  They  are  competent  men,  but 
seldom  able  to  a-^k  a  question  which  someone 
as    nimble   as   the   President   can't   field. 

TEUvmon 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  term  press"  applied 
only  to  a  gentleman's  trouseta  and  a  nation  s 
newspapers.  Today  the  prees  Is  also  an  elec- 
tronic phenomena     the  costlleat.  most  elab- 
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orate  and  highly  technological  means  yet 
developed  for  conveying  eventa  and  Im- 
pressions. „.  ..  » 
I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  for  a  moment  about 
television.  People  In  poUtlca  are  acutely 
aware  of  It.  The  ability  to  use  It  can  make  or 
break  a  candidate. 

The  press  has  been  making  news  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  But  television  Is  unique  m 
that  It  makes  eventa.  It  concentrates  more 
cm  action  and  photographs  than  deliberation 
and  dialogue.  In  many  Instances,  the  latter 
may  be  of  greater  Importance  to  the  total 
understanding  of  a  story. 

A  newspaper  reporter  could  walk  tjuletly 
through  Central  Park  taking  notes  and  ob- 
i^erslng.  and  return  to  his  newspaper  to 
write  a  story.  Television  crews  setting  up  In 
that  same  locale  would  generate  demonstra- 
tions or  exhibitions  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  moke  "news  " 

Television  also  accentuates.  In  the  coldest 
and  most  candid  fashion,  the  physical  Im- 
perfeotlona  of  Ite  subjects — often  at  the 
expense  of  leas  photogenic  but  more  Unpor- 
unt  attributes. 

There's  a  story  about  the  Galloping  Swede, 
Hugo  Aronson,  the  craggy-faced  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Montana.  During  a  campaign.  Hugo 
was  accused  of  being  a  "two-faced  Swede." 
In  response,  the  Galloping  Swede  galloped  to 
the  TV  studio,  bought  a  few  minutes  of  what 
was  In  that  era  less  expensive  time,  and 
replied:  "I've  been  accused  of  being  a  two- 
f.aced  Swede  Do  you  think  If  I  had  two  faces, 
I  would  have  brought  this  one  to  the  studio?" 
It  has  been  stiggested  that  Lincoln,  with 
his  high,  reedy  voice  and  a  face  that  appealed 
most  to  a  mother,  could  not  have  survived 
the  cutting,  uncomplimentary  examination 
of  television,  had  this  marvelous  medium 
existed  a  hundred  years  ago. 

But  that  Is  conjecture.  Other  things  about 
television,  we  do  know.  Potentially,  It  la  the 
preatest  educational  tool  ever  devised  and 
there  Is  reason  to  despair  that  It  should  be 
used  more  to  sell  soap  and  new  cars  than 
democracy   and   new    Ideas. 

Without  television,  there  would  have  been 
no  Civil  Blghte  Act  of  19«8.  Newsp^)ere 
could  never  have  brought  Into  American 
homes  at  dinner  time  the  brutality  of  Ala- 
bama officers,  the  vlclousness  of  Georgia  po- 
lice dogs,  or  the  pathos  of  negroee  herded  into 
police  cars  to  the  accompaniment  of  Jeering, 
cursing  racists. 

Marshall  McLuhan,  who  expoimde  the 
premise  that  the  medium  la  the  message,  aa- 
seru  that  radio  and  televUlon  are  reshaping 
patterns  of  social  Interdependence  and  every 
asi>ect  of  our  personal  Uvea. 

Sam  Le Vinson,  author  of  "Everything  But 
Money"  says  the  same  thing  a  Uttle  more 
graphically: 

We  are  back  In  the  dork  ages;  the  lights 
are  out  and  the  television  set  Is  on.  There 
are  shadows  eating  peanuts  and  drinking 
beer.  The  answer  to  'good  evening'  U 
Sshhhhhl'  At  11:00  the  lights  are  turned  on, 
everybody  says  'hello,'  and  goes  home." 

On  a  more  serious  level,  the  often-quoted 
Pilkington  report  prepared  at  the  behest  of 
the  British  Parliament,  says  in  part,  "Tele- 
vision Is  and  will  be  a  factor  to  Influencing 
the  values  and  moral  standards  of  our  society. 
Television  does  not  and  cannot  merely  reflect 
the  moral  standards  of  society.  It  must  af- 
fect them  either  by  changing  or  reinforcing 
them," 

I've  yet  to  find  a  responsible  personality 
in  the  television  fleld  who  suggeate  that 
the  evening  newscasts,  which  are  almost  na- 
tional institutions,  were  intended  to  be  the 
sole  source  of  Information  for  the  American 
people. 

Responsible  broadcast  Journalists  such  aa 
Huntley  and  Brlnkley,  and  Walter  Cronklte 
regard  their  product  as  complementary  to. 
rather  than  competitive  with,  newspapers. 

But  because  TV  does  at  flrat  bluah,  aeem  to 
give  an  adequate  overview  of  the  main  events, 


It  ha*  become  the  majw  source  of  news  for 
Americans. 

It  Is  estimated  today  that  68  per  cent  of  tis 
get  our  news  from  television.  This  would  be 
fine  If  we  would  supplement  this  superflcUl 
treatment  of  complex  events  by  reading  some 
In-depth  ctmimentary.  But  studies  Indicate 
that  such  Is  not  our  ree|>onse. 

Whatever  Its  drawbacks  might  be,  tele- 
vision remains  the  most  potential-pregnant 
educational  device  in  the  world.  Some  of  the 
finest  hours  available  to  Americans  have 
been  those  In  which  such  programs  as 
"China:  Koots  of  Madness"  and  the  "Saga  of 
Western  Man"  series  have  appeared  on  the 
television  screen. 

But  apart  from  the  documentaries,  tele- 
vision falls  to  recognize  that  life  Is  not  made 
up  of  dramatic  tacldents.  Life  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  history  are  matters  of  slowly  de- 
veloping and  often  uninteresting  eventa 
strung  together  over  the  days,  months  or 
years.  It  Is  tragic  to  this  context  that  dra- 
matic Incidents,  violence  and  physical  action 
are  the  stuff  of  which  good  television  news 
is  made. 

The  British  critic,  Henry  FalrUe.  puts  It 
thU  way:  "Television,  by  Its  emphasis  on 
movement  and  activity,  by  its  appetite  for 
Incident,  has  become  by  far  the  most  potent 
Instrument  In  creating  this  over-excited 
atmoaphere.  this  barely-recognizable  world. 
The  medium,  to  this  very  Important  extent, 
has  become  the  message;  and  the  message  Is 
perpetual  stimulation,  perpetual  agitation, 
perpetual  change.  The  world  It  creates  is  a 
world  which  is  never  still." 

In  comparing  radio,  television  and  news- 
paper news.  It  Is  necessary  to  realize  that 
the  newspaper  can  expand  or  contract  Its 
page  content  to  accommodate  more  news  and 
fewer  ads  or  vice  versa.  In  television,  time 
periods  are  fixed  and  it  U  the  todlvidual 
news  Items  which  must  be  expanded  or  con- 
tracted to  fit  a  pre-determtoed  space.  It  Is 
seldom  In  this  danger-fraught  world  that 
little  of  consequence  occurs. 

I've  half  expected  some  nights  that  Walter 
Cronklte  would  announce:  "There's  been 
action  to  the  world  tonight,  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  buckle  your  seatbelts  and  put  on 
the  coffee  pot;  I'U  be  with  you  tUl  the  cock 
crows." 

Or.  Imagtoe  hearing  Chet  In  New  York 
say  to  David  to  Washington,  "Pardner,  not  a 
dam  thtog  happened  today.  Let's  go  home." 
But  of  course,  to  television,  the  time  is 
the  page  and  the  page  numbers  are  fixed. 
There  Is  an  exception,  however,  which  helps 
explain  the  terrible  expense  to  which  tele- 
vision must  go  for  news.  This  la  the  pre- 
emptive coverage. 

Newspapers  can  cover  a  news  story  the 
magnitude  of  Senate  hearings  on  Vietnam 
with  the  financial  commitment  of  only  the 
reporter'a  time.  But  as  Pred  Friendly  points 
out  In  his  splendidly  readable  book.  "Due  to 
Circumstances  Beyond  Our  Control."  cover- 
age of  part  of  one  day's  hearings  In  1966  cost 
the  Columbia  Broadcasttog  System  $175,000. 
Had  an  entire  entertainment  schedule  for 
the  day  been  pre-empted,  CBS  woiUd  have 
lost  between  $900,000  and  $1.1  million. 

Perhaps  we  can  symi>athlze  with  the  net- 
works for  broadcasting  pictures  that  might 
not  really  seem  Important  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  coats  $3,000  an  hour  to  send 
Vietnam  photos  from  the  west  coast  to  New 
York.  There's  no  comparable  cost  factor  In 
the  newspaper  bustoess. 

If  television  has  an  educational  potential, 
a  visual,  graphic  news  covertog  capacity 
denied  newspapers:  and  educational  excel- 
lence. It  also  has  a  responsibility  generated 
by  Its  acceptance  and  beUevablllty. 

We  can  turn  on  our  television  sets  and  see 
a  soldier  die  to  Vietnam;  see  the  bodies  of 
Vietnamese  children  mangled;  see  villages 
burned,  bridges  destroyed  and  the  enemy 
twmbed.  ThU  U  news;  It  U  truly  what  has 
occurred. 


But  on  the  same  channel,  we  can  watch 
In  a  manner  vlrtuaUy  as  beUevable,  the 
heroic  efforts  of  Sergeant  Saunders  as  he 
mnY'.hine  gtins  the  people  who  are  today 
among  our  strongest  European  allies. 

And  if  we're  lucky,  we  can  watch  a  chapter 
that  somehow  never  made  the  history  books 
as  Daniel  Boone  charges  across  a  fleld,  dives 
Into  a  river  and  captures  Benedict  Arnold. 

Both  are  dramatizations  of  history;  one. 
the  combat  episodes  of  Sergeant  Saunders 
in  "Combat"  cotUd  be  essentlaUy  accurate. 
But  the  other  Is  absolutely  false.  It's  doubt- 
ftU  that  Daniel  Boone  ever  heard  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  but  this  fact  is  not  known  to  the 
thousands  of  school-age  youngsters  who 
watched  their  hero  tackle  the  traitor  and 
throw  him  to  the  ground  to  a  great  flurry  of 

fists. 

To  these  children,  to  whom  the  characters 
are  historically  credible,  the  event  Is  as- 
sumed to  have  a  ccnnmensurate  credibility. 

And  so  I  submit  to-  you  that  television,  to 
bringing  history  Into  our  llvtog  rooms,  has  an 
absolute  responsibility  to  be  essentially 
honest  and  factual. 

If  television  wishes  to  fictionalize,  there 
la  abundant  owx>rtunlty  to  the  myriad  of 
fertile,  fictionalized  mtods  running  around 
Hollywood.  But  the  presentation  of  total  fan- 
tasy  wrapped  In  the  toga  of  truth  ought  not 
to  be  condoned  by  the  public  or  the  tele- 
vision Industry. 

WHERE  AXE  THE  TWO  LOST  WAXS? 


And  that  brings  us  back  to  Sergeant 
Sauxiders.  There  Is  much  truth  to  the  episodes 
portrayed  to  that  toteresttog  series.  But 
there  have  been  two  wars  tovolvtog  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  stoce  Ser- 
geant Saunders  chased  Nazis  through  the 
Black  Forest.  Why  to  the  world  hasnt  televi- 
sion awakened  to  Korea  and  Vietnam?  Is  it 
because  of  the  Ideology? 

We  were  engaged  to  a  clean,  clear-cut  good- 
versus-bad  crusade  during  World  War  n. 
The  good  guys — the  allies,  against  the  bad 
guys— the  axis.  "And  we  won  a  clear-cut 
victory. 

Certainly  there  are  more  subtleties  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  but  are  these  subtieties 
so  difficult  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  exceUent  writers  and  producers  of  Holly- 
wood and  the  television  Industry? 

Korea  was  the  first  military  confronUUon 
between  the  United  States  and  International 
Communism.  The  war  lasted  three  years,  and 
killed  35,000  Americans.  It  produced  many 
memorable  acts  of  courage  and  daring  al- 
ready recorded  to  literature. 

Vietnam,  although  far  from  over,  U  already 
our  Nation's  longest  war.  It  U  predicted  that 
by  midyear,  we  will  have  lost  11,000  dead;  and 
75,000  wounded.  In  a  war  that  will  probably 
have  claimed  nearly  600,000  mlUtary  and 
civilian  casualties  on  both  sides. 

But  more  than  the  statistics  Is  the  fact 
that  Vietnam  is  the  kind  of  war  we're  likely 
to  be  fighting  agato  to  the  years  ahead.  The 
awareness  of  our  times  woiUd  be  substan- 
tially heightened  and  greaUy  strengthened  If 
the  story  of  America's  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam were  to  be  credibly  fictionalized  and 
presented  on  television, 

James  FUnchum,  the  editor  of  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Tribune,  quoted  movie  makers  In 
Hollywood  as  saying:  "There  is  no  clear-cut 
division  between  the  good  guys  and  the  bad 
guys." 

Who  says  there  isn't?  If  those  who  produce 
our  motion  pictures  and  help  substantially  to 
mold  opinion  to  America  can  see  no  clear  cut 
difference  between  the  good  guys  and  the  bad 
guys  In  Vietnam,  then  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

Or  perhaps  they  ought  to  go  through  a 
verterans'  hospital  and  talk  to  some  of  the 
men  who  have  been  there.  Our  veterans  can 
tell  Hollywood  In  an  Instant  how  to  tell  the 
difference.  Or  the  todustry  oould  ask  Sena- 
tor Brooke,  who  went  to  Vietnam  a  dove,  and 
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nrtunMd  oonvlQoad  thtu,  our  coune  ta  Tltal 

WtMMMM.    8T    aXIMam-UATUHt 

Lat  Bcw  tnfllot  on  you  com  mon  cocanMct 
on  t«l«Tli*aii:  tbu  witA  respact  to  Uia  avt- 
work'a  alactrotUc  vote  analyala  aT«t«in,  vttlob 
pteka  ttm  wtnnar  by  key  precinct  TOtea. 

Aa  tba  old  Mylnf  goes,  everytxxly  lovaa  a 
wtoaar.  I  caaaot  bring  myaelf  to  bailev«  tliat 
ttoa  raptd-Qra  el«<^t.loa  night  "guaastlmatlona" 
o<  wUUMn  projected  by  tb«  networka  hara 
not  iBflvaneed  votea  In  itatea  where  tbe  polla 
waraatlU  open. 

I  acraa  with  the  CThrtstlan  Science  Monitor 
th*t  "tha  poaalbillty  that  the  mass  niedla  can 
Inflnenea  tbe  ootcome  of  elections  by  aariy 
vtetory  predictions  remains  a  threat  to  the 
danwenttle  electton  prooess." 

Either  the  CoriKress  must  pass  laws  eatab- 
Itahtng  OBlform  cloalng  timee  for  polla  from 
Vhm  eaatam  seaboard  to  Hawaii,  or  the  net- 
worka  must  be  prohibited  from  gueaalnK  and 
bro*deaattng  the  eo-caJled  winners,  p»rtlra- 
larly  in  presidential  electJona. 

SrMMATT'N 

Ton  are  p&rt  of  the  only  era/t  spedOcally 
protacted  by  the  Constttuuoa  There  are 
many  rl^ta  that  go  with  tha  protective 
ooranant  of  the  Plrat  Amendment.  There 
ara  aiao  atany  responal bill  ties.  Let  me  aa  an 
oocaatoiul  Sgure  in  the  news,  leare  you  with 
these  few  thoughts 

When  you  become  editors  and  publishers. 
or  when  you  Join  the  electronic  media,  wnrk 
to  establish  more  professional  teaching  pro- 
grams within  yoTir  organljsatlon.^; 

Work  to  cultivate  a  better -educate  broad- 
er-based corpe  of  experts  who  can  be  th.'own 
Into  any  situation  and  grasp  tt  quickly,  write 
It  w«n,  wad  report  tt  accurately 

Be  not  afraid  to  turn  occasionally  to  the 
spedatlats  outside  of  Journalism  for  their 
vtewa  and  writings  on  the  ci:jmpleiitt1es  of 
todkr 

Attempt  to  so  construct  a  newspaper  thst 
It  gives  prominence  to  responsible  opinion  on 
the  front  page  and  explains  the  quiet  which 
precedes  the  stumi. 

Find  the  language  and  photo  artistry  that 
will  enable  television  to  better  balance  its 
presentation  of  the  causes,  the  effects,  the 
violence  and  the  comm'  np'.ace  of  erents  as 
they  are: 

Dont  be  heettant  to  question  those  of  us 
m  pontics  for  the  hard  truth  behind  the 
casaaJ  preas  release  Remember  that  a  pTe«ia 
r«lsaae.  by  Its  nature  la  completely  eubjec- 
tlre.  whereas,  your  Job  is  objectivity 

Remember  that  the  profession  of  Joumal- 
l«n  dlsUngulshes  itself  in  the  coverage  of 
wmr  But  If  In  peacetime  you  could  produce 
the  same  quality  copy,  warning  that  econom- 
ic and  Ideological  conflicts  are  creating  the 
spawning  ground  for  m>>re  and  perhaps  big- 
ger conflicts,  you  might  prevent  war 

Somstlmee  the  truth  hides  in  subtlety  In 
t*lsa  of  economic  latngrie  or  In  unhurried 
conTersations  between  heads  of  state.  Oet- 
tlac  to  tills  quiet.  >ften  elusive  truth,  ex- 
plaining ita  complexity  aiul  conxmltUnc  it  to 
the  printed  page  or  the  teleriston  screen.  Is  a 
msaaura  of  excellence  In  Joum.illsm 

Deaplte  the  obet,K-:ea  lmp>osed  by  govem- 
msat,  the  proliferation  >(  events,  publica- 
tions and  people,  the  tru-.h.  aa  Walter  Upp- 
mAnn  phraaes  It,  "will  emerge  from  free  re- 
porting and  free  dlacuaelon   ' 

Over  the  long  haul  Jt  hls^iry,  a  prcoa 
restrained  only  by  Its  own  ocnacienoe  aund  re- 
sponslbUlty  afaali  be  the  'iracle  from  which 
Um  psofde  esn  leam  the  truth — if  the  people 
will  asak  tltc  truth. 
Thank  you. 


PoUsh  Constttatlon  of  May  3,  1791.  It 
followed  the  Ajnerlcan  Constitution  by 
only  2  years  and  Its  purpose  waa  the 
same.  "All  power  In  dvfl  society  should 
be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people," 
said  Poland  8  Cofi«tituUon  writers.  Pax- 
Utlon  and  tyranny  at  the  hand*  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia  followed  In  17»1,  but 
the  document  stands  today  aa  a  cou- 
rnReous  and  enlightened  step  toward 
democracy.  It  speaJcs  for  the  spirit  of 
fretxlom  which  has  been  the  Inner 
strength  of  the  Polish  people,  wherever 
they  have  lived 

In  the  world  today,  the  struggle  for 
freedom  continues  along  many  borders 
and  among  conflicting  Ideologies  As  long 
as  man  Inhabits  the  earth,  the  lon«ln« 
for  self-determination  will  persist,  and 
with  U  tlie  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

Willi  history  on  the  side  of  free  men. 
we  have  cause  to  believe  that  one  day  the 
pri.'iciple.s  of  Polands  May  3  Constitu- 
tion will  benefit  the  courageous  people  of 
that  nation  and  many  others  around  the 
world. 


CAPITOL  PRESEIiVATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  Mr  President, 
over  the  weekend  I  received  a  letter  from 
RxxJger  A  Bull,  a  Junior  at  Bprlngfleld 
Senior  HlKh  Sch(X)l  In  West  Sprtngfleld, 
Mass  .  reminding  me  of  a  most  prescient 
observation  made  many  years  ago  by 
RuIusChoate: 

We  have  built  no  national  temples  but  the 
Capttoi  We  consult  no  oonunon  oracls  but 
the  Constitution. 

Rod^ier  goes  on  to  say  tliat  In  hLs  esti- 
mation "the  Capitol  should  be  preserved 
for  generations  to  oome  so  that  America 
In  the  future  wUl  not  forget  tt«  heritage  " 

This  young  man  voices  the  aspirations 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  Ills 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Rec-oro. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows' 

West  SnuNcrnrLD.  Mass  . 

April  26,  1987. 
Hon   Ralph  S   YAkBoao-uGH, 
U  S   Smator  frorn  Texas. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
W a.<ih. in gt cm.  D  C 

D«A«  Sir  I  am  a  Junior  in  High  School 
and  enrolled  at  West  Sprlngfleld  Senior  High 
School.  West  Spnngfle:d 

Today  while  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Thursday  .■\prll  20.  1967  I  came 
acroRS  your  article  on  page  5576  ojncemlng 
the  ••preeenatlon  of  the  US  CaplUil"  Re- 
cently, while  vlalUng  Waahlngt^.n.  I  had  the 
opportunity  ui  tour  the  Capit-il  Building 
and  found  It  to  be  most  enlightening  and 
beautlfiil  I  feel  as  you  do  that  such  a  build- 
ing should  be  preserved  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  memorial  In  the  great 
words  of  Rufus  Choate  a  past  Congre-wman. 
"We  have  built  no  national  temples  but  the 
Capitol  We  consult  no  common  oracle  but 
t!'.e  Con.stl'.utlon  "  The  Cnpltol  should  be 
preaerved  for  generations  to  come  so  that 
America  In  the  future  will  not  forget  Its 
heritage  Thank  you. 
Respectfully, 

RotKnm  A   Bmj.. 


POLAND  3  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  ACD6KIE  Mr.  President.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  freedom -loving  men 
aixMrnd  the  world  pause  to  reflect  on  the 


MOTORCYCLE  S.\FET\' 

Mr.     H.\RTKE      Mr      President,     on 
several     occasions    over    the     last     few 


months  I  have  pointed  to  the  need  for 
special  concern  over  the  problems  of 
motorcyle  safety.  Highway  safety,  with 
the  passage  of  last  year's  legislation  with 
which  so  many  of  us  were  concerned,  re- 
quires concerted  effort  at  every  level, 
from  the  Individual  citizen  to  the  ve- 
hicle manufacturer  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Within  that  broad  scope,  mo- 
torcycles comprise  a  special  problem  due 
to  the  nature  of  their  design  and  their 
different  handling  characteristics  from 
automobiles. 

Recently  I  received  a  very  long  and 
largely  critical  letter  commenting  on  an 
article  dealing  with  motorcycle  safety 
which  I  was  originally  asked  to  prepare 
for  Trial  magazine,  and  which  was  re- 
printed in  Cycle  World.  The  author  of 
the  letter  is  Jack  MoCormack  of  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.,  who  accounts  for  300,000 
miles  of  travel  personally  by  motorcycle. 
who  has  been  national  sales  manager  for 
the  largest  US  distributor  of  a  Japanese 
motorcycle,  and  who  has  been  recognized 
for  his  contribution  to  safety  in  motor- 
cycling. Although  he  takes  Issue  with  me 
on  a  number  of  things.  I  believe  his 
comments  are  worth  noting  and  that  we 
are  both  concerned  for  Improving  motor- 
cycle safety 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr  McCormacks  letter  and 
ray  reply  may  appear  In  tlie  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

pASAOkNA.  Calif., 

itprlJ  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Vancc  HABTKk. 
I'  S  Senate. 
Huih  tngton   D  C. 

DcAa  Sa  I  have  Juat  flnlataed  reading  your 
article  concerning  motorcycle  aafety.  pub- 
lished In  the  October-November  laaue  of 
Trial  M<igazlne"  and  re- printed  In  the  AprU 
issue  of  "Cycle  World  Uag&Ane".  Uy  reac- 
tums  to  your  statements  are  mixed — on  the 
one  hand  It  U  encouraging  to  aee  Interest 
Concerning  motorcycle  safety  beginning  to 
appe;ir  at  so  high  a  level  while  on  the 
other  hand  I  lun  appalled  that  a  man  charged 
with  the  responslblllUea  of  a  United  States 
Senator,  a  man  who  certainly  must  be  avrare 
of  the  weight  his  words  will  hoVd  for  thoae 
who  are  exposed  to  them,  would  publish 
such  a  slanted  and  biased  article  While  you 
have  obviously  taken  some  time  to  accumu- 
late certain  facta,  you  have  not  either  ob- 
tained all  the  salient  facta  available,  or  have 
not  rhoaen  to  be  objective,  for  rc.iaons  known 
only  to  yourself 

I  am  IncMned  to  think  the  first  altems- 
t:\e  Ls  moet  likely  the  case  for  certain  com- 
nvnts  nnade  throughout  your  diaeertaUon 
Indicated  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
and  lack  of  experienced  counsel  on  the 
motorcycle  Itself 

In  falmens.  It  can  truly  be  s.'Od  that  you  are 
not  alone  In  this  regard  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  comments  and  actions  I  have  ob- 
served being  ek[»UT»ded  by  our  clrtl  seTvan..s 
at  various  levels  of  Government  take  the 
6.vme  subjective  emotional  tack 

The  environment  that  seetn.-i  to  nour1«h 
this  attitude  Is.  In  my  opinion,  related  to  two 
particular  faceta  of  the  motorcycle  sport  and 
Indtistry  The  first  and  probably  least  Im- 
portant (In  tliat  It  has  been  rather  effectively 
controlled  at  least  so  for  as  general  public 
opinion  Is  concerned)  Is  the  s<-)  called  IT- 
cnmibe.  Idiots,  degenerates,  small  time 
crooks,  and  general  dead  beats,  I  e.  Hells 
Angels.  Satans  Slaves,  etc.  that  are  attracted 
to    motorcyclee    because    of    their    mobility, 
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masculine  Image,  low  coat  of  operation  and 
most  of  all  the  relative  eaas  by  which  tltey 
can  be  stolen  and  reaaaembled  Into  untracea- 
ble vehlclea. 

Area  number  two  Is  noise.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  motorcycles  are  left  unmodified  and 
are  as  quiet  aa  modern  engineering  can  pro- 
duce, there  la  a  very  large  number  of  riders, 
especially  m  the  younger  age  brackets  that 
do  modify  their  cycles  exhaust  systema  and 
unfortunately  are  allowed  to  get  away  with  it. 

Here  the  Industry  from  factory  to  distribu- 
tor to  dealer  to  rider  has  no  one  but  Itself  to 
blame.  An  organized  program  of  rider  educa- 
tion on  this  subject  and  encouraged  law  en- 
forcement cooperation  would  have  cured  this 
problem  long  ago. 

But  such  la  not  the  case,  and  thus  we  have. 
In  my  opinion,  created  an  environment  In 
which  the  general  public  and  In  turn  legisla- 
tors at  all  levels  react  with  emotion  and  a 
certain  vlndlctlveness  to  any  opportunity  of 
restricting  motorcycle  operations. 

I  have  strayed  a  bit  from  your  comments. 
Senator,  but  I  felt  aome  preliminary  dis- 
course necessary. 

You  quote  from  the  medical  profession 
quite  often  In  the  article.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  group  has  gone  on  record  frequently 
in  a  very  negative  manner  about  motorcycles. 
One  doctor  going  ao  far  as  to  call  It  a  "na- 
tional epidemic."  While  It  la  perhapa  aome- 
what  understandable  that  theae  men  would 
react  to  the  sights  that  they  necessarily  be- 
come exposed  to,  I  have  often  wondered  why 
we  do  not  get  similar  reactions  toward  other 
motor  vehicles.  Could  It  be  that  our  learned 
medical  practitioners  understand  the  nature, 
need  and  poaltlons  of  the  automobile  but  re- 
act to  the  aforementioned  negatlvea  concern- 
ing motorcyclea  In  such  a  manner  as  to  wish 
their  total  removal  from  public  use? 

Tou  also  quote  from  "Trial  Magazine" 
which  pointed  out  the  extreme  danger  en- 
volved  in  the  use  of  motorcycles  by  "care- 
less. Inexperienced.  Incompetent  drivers."  I 
submit  that  a  careless.  Inexperienced,  Incom- 
petent driver  would  be  a  menace  In  or  on 
any  motor  vehicle — but  U  one  must  choose, 
I  would  certainly  prefer  such  a  driver  pro- 
pelled by  a  300  to  800  pound  vehicle  of  some 
5  to  80  horsepower  than  behind  the  wheel  of 
a  300  or  400  horsepower  two  ton  partially 
guided  missile. 

Dr.  James  C.  Drye,  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
the  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Is  quoted  by  you  as  saying  the  motor* 
cycle  Is  one  of  "the  most  lethal  weapons  on 
our  highways  and  streets.  Sensible  regula- 
tions must  put  an  end  to  the  mayhem,  death 
and  economic  waste  resulting  from  motor- 
cycle accidents."  Certainly  no  one  argues 
that  sensible  regulations  are  necessary  for  all 
forms  o(  motor  vehicular  trafllc.  It  Is  the  def- 
inition of  sensible  that  appears  to  be  In 
controversy. 

I  find  It  hard  to  relate  the  doctor's  most 
lethal  weapon  comment,  and  the  economic 
waste  when  one  considers  the  Increasing 
automobile  accident  rates  and  the  economic 
waste  Involved  there.  The  point  here  is  not 
one  of  trying  to  compare  the  safety  or  lack 
of  It  between  these  two  types  for  obviously 
this  Is  dinicult.  The  single  mistake  of  one 
automobile  driver  can  account  for  a  lot  more 
lives  and  property  damage  than  can  the 
single  mistake  of  the  motorcyclist.  The  point 
Is  that  current  statements  and  the  contro- 
versy In  general  appears  to  be  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  problem,  when  It  Is  related  to  our 
disgraceful  national  traffic  problems  In  gen- 
eral. 

You  state.  Senator,  that  In  "1964  1.100 
people  In  the  United  States  were  killed  In 
motorcycle,  motor  scooter  and  motor  bike 
accidents.  This  was  an  Increase  of  almost  35% 
over  10S3.  For  IMS  It  Is  estimated  that  an- 
other Increase  of  25%  caused  the  number  of 
deaths  to  soar  to  over  1,600." 

These  increases  are  discouraging  and  de- 
plorable but  they  tell  a  much  different  story 


than  you  have  expounded  when  compared  to 
the  number  of  Increased  motorcycles  sales 
and  new  riders  actually  on  our  highways. 
There  were  60.6%  more  motorcycles  sold  in 
1064  than  In  1063,  and  there  were  47.7%  more 
first  time  riders  than  In  1963. 

In  1966  there  were  78.0%  more  motocycles 
sold  than  in  1964  plus  there  were  51ii%  more 
first  time  riders  than  In  1964.  You  state  fur- 
ther that  in  the  four  year  period,  1961-1964, 
cycle  fatalities  In  the  United  States  Increased 
83%.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
same  period  motorcycle  sales  Increased  365% 
and  first  time  riders  Increased  438.5%. 

While  no  one  argues  that  even  one  death 
or  Injury  Is  one  too  many,  experience  tells  us 
that  additional  exposure  Is  going  to  cause 
Increased  accident  rates,  often  In  multiples 
of  the  rates  at  lower  exposure  levels.  How- 
ever, as  can  be  seen  from  the  above  com- 
parisons the  motorcycle  exposure  levels  have 
thankfully  far  outstripped  the  accident  rate 
gains. 

This  Is  even  more  remarkable  when  an 
analysis  of  the  prime  motorcycle  market  Is 
reviewed.  This  exercise  points  up  the  fact 
that  the  prime  market  for  these  vehicles  Is 
to  males  between  the  ages  of  15-34.  This 
group  obvlotisly  Includes  the  Infamous  16-25 
age  bracket  that  Insurance  companies  con- 
sider the  moet  accident  prone  driver. 

In  1060  there  was  one  motorcycle  sold  for 
every  63,604  males  In  the  16-34  age  group. 
In  1961  the  ratio  was  one  for  every  40,868: 
in  1063  one  for  every  15,648;  in  1964  one  for 
every  0,406  and  In  1066  one  for  every  6,471. 
As  can  be  seen  a  very  substantial  prime 
market  penetration. 

Admittedly  UUs  is  not  the  total  United 
States  motorcycle  market  but  it  is  certainly 
the  prime  portion  of  it.  Thus  these  figures 
are  slgnlfleant  in  that  they  indicate  to  what 
degree  the  motorcycle  is  Involved  with  so 
called  high  risk  operators. 

Tet  despite  this,  in  the  last  two  years  that 
complete  figures  are  available,  being  1064 
and  1066,  and  being  significant  years  to  the 
motorcycle  industry  because  they  represent 
years  when  considerable  numbers  of  motor- 
cycles were  on  the  road,  the  ntimber  of  fatali- 
ties m  relation  to  registrations  has  reduced 
not  Increased  as  might  have  been  expected. 
In  1964  there  were  1,100  fatalities  compared 
to  030,165.  regUtered  two-wheeled  vehicles 
or  .013%.  In  1066  there  were  1.500  fatallUes 
compared  to  1,364,372  registered  two- wheeled 
vehicles  or  .011%. 

I  do  not  point  all  this  out  to  make  excuses 
for  the  industry  or  the  motorcycle  Itself  or 
in  any  way  indicate  anyone  should  be  satis- 
fied with  the  current  picture.  It  Is  only  to 
emphasize  that  the  problem  Is  not  one  of 
undue  or  unexpected  proportions  but  one 
that  is  m  reality  commensurate  to  the  in- 
creased use. 

However,  even  this  picture  can  be  Im- 
proved substantially,  with  the  cooperation 
of  knowledgeable  people  within  the  indus- 
try along  with  both  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities who  are  willing  to  approach  the 
problems  objectively  and  with  constructive 
attitudes  toward  the  really  worthwhile  goals 
of  reduced  Injury  and  death  for  operators 
and   passengers   of   all   vehicles. 

At  this  point  I  must  take  issue  with 
your  statement  that  "a  major  factor  In 
motorcycle  accidents  Is  the  vehicle  Itself. 
The  motorcycle  Is  basically  an  tmstable  ve- 
hicle often  difficult  to  handle  at  slow 
speeds." 

This  statement  can  only  indicate  a  lack 
of  experience  with  the  modern  motorcycle, 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  physics  or 
both. 

In  actuality  at  any  speed  above  3  or  3 
miles  per  hotir  the  vehicle  become  quite 
stable  and  unlike  Its  four-wheeled  couslna, 
becomes  more  stable  as  speed  increases,  this 
Is  due  to  the  gyroscopic  action  created  by  the 
two  wheels,  in  line.  This  plus  the  fact  that 


a  motorcycle  does  not  tend  to  develope  lift 
as  does  a  car  at  speed  adds  to  the  stability. 

The  llmlUng  factor  of  this  stability  is  the 
motorcycles  need  for  traction.  Should  trac- 
tion be  lost  (between  tire  and  surface)  then 
rider  skill  and  experience  becomes  even  more 
critical  in  retaining  control. 

It  Is  the  acquired  ability  of  trained  and /or 
ex]>erlenced  riders  to  be  aware  of  changing 
surface  conditions  that  in  large  separates 
them  from  the  untrained  or  inexperienced 
cyclist  as  traction  Is  probably  the  single 
most  limiting  factor  in  the  operation  for  a 
motorcycle. 

All  motor  vehicles  have  certain  abilities 
and  limitations.  It  Is  the  understanding  and 
mastery  of  these  various  {Xisltlve  and  nega- 
tive factors  that  establishes  the  skill  of  the 
operator  and  thus  the  major  reason  that 
driver  and/or  rider  training  is  the  major  area 
of  concern. 

TTils  is  doubly  true  with  the  motorcycle. 
Where  Its  real  safety  lies  Is  in  Its  ability  to 
avoid  contact.  For  certainly  If  contact  is 
made,  Its  is  the  motorcycle  rider  who  comes 
out  second  best. 

This  Is  where  the  need  for  driver  training 
Is  so  apparent.  The  properly  trained  rider 
with  even  limited  experience  can,  because 
of  the  motorcycle's  very  nature,  avoid  con- 
tact in  situations  that  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  result  In  a  collision  between  four- 
wheeled  vehicles  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Consider  that  the  motorcycle  rider  has 
100%  visibility,  not  limited  by  roof  or  side 
poets,  has  no  right  front  or  rear  fender  to 
Judge  distances  from,  has  simultaneous  brake 
and  throttle  control  enabling  blm  to  enter 
potentially  dangerous  situations  with  ulti- 
mate control.  He  Is  In  an  environment  that  Is 
conducive  to  full  concentration.  I.e.  no  radio, 
closed  windows,  air  conditioning,  etc.,  that 
belles  reality  of  actual  speed  as  In  an  auto. 
Concentration  as  you  know  is  the  true  key 
to  proper  defensive  driving.  All  this  com- 
bined with  the  motorcycles  maneuverability, 
stopping  power  and  instant  acceleration  give 
him  one  of  the  most  potentially  safe  vehicles 
on  the  road.  There  are  two  immediately  ob- 
vious limitations  to  this  potential.  One  of 
course  Is  road  conditions  which  might  limit 
the  traction  factor,  mentioned  earlier.  The 
other  Is  the  rider,  who  must  adjust  to  any 
limiting  fEictor  and  who  must  be  familiar 
and  reasonably  skUled  in  the  operation  of 
his  vehicle. 

A  motorcycle  rider  leams  from  experience. 
Instruction  or  both  to  be  aware  at  all  times 
of  the  surface  on  which  he  is  traveling  and 
to  compensate,  by  reducing  speed,  increas- 
ing distance  between  vehicles,  etc.  when  he  Is 
on  a  surface  that  could  impede  his  normal 
maneuverability  and/or  stopping  distances. 

Contrary  to  the  implications  in  your  article 
a  motorcycle  does  not  suddenly  Just  fall  be- 
cause of  Ukconsistant  or  slippery  surface  con- 
ditions, or  even  when  striking  a  reasonably 
large  obstacle  In  or  on  the  road.  The  Inherent 
stability  and  modern  day  suspension  systems 
more  than  compensate  for  such  hazards  tin- 
less  the  vehicle  is  put  through  either  Ill- 
considered  or  needless  maneuvers  by  the  un- 
trained, inexperienced  operator. 

Thus  we  get  back  to  what  is,  in  my  opinion 
the  real  need  in  this  program  of  driving 
safety,  the  proper  education  of  the  motor- 
cycle operator  as  well  as  some  indoctrination 
to  the  automobile  driver  who  must  learn  to 
co-exist  with  the  motorcycle.  In  order  to  do 
this  he  too  should  be  at  least  reasonably 
aware  of  Its  abilities  and  limitations.  Some 
seem  to  feel  they  paid  63,000  more  for  the 
road  as  well  as  their  vehicles  or  that  motor- 
cycles are  capable  of  Jumping  over  their  sud- 
denly turning  autos.  Captain  Carl  WatnTn  of 
the  Milwaukee  Police  Dei>artment's  traffic 
safety  program  was  quoted  by  the  "Milwau- 
kee Journal"  as  saying  "Believe  it  or  not,  in 
moet  auto-motorcycle  accidents,  the  motorist 
is  at  fault." 
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It  ahoold  b«  fairly  obvious  that  we  are  not 
BOlng  to  be  able  to  design  the  motorcycle 
Into  a  tank,  we  have  so  far  not  succeeded 
Into  doing  thu  with  automobiles  even  though 
scone  seem  to  approach  that  size  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  then  that  If  we  are  to 
reduce  the  injury  and  fatality  rate  that  It 
should  be  through  the  medium  of  the  opera- 
tor. As  an  example  we  cooperated  with  David 
Momathln  Air  Pyjrce  Base  In  the  installation 
of  a  cycle  rider  training  program  At  last  re- 
port they  had  slgnlflcantly  reduced  the 
motorcycle  accident  rate  and  had  experienced 
no  fatalities  since  the  program  wtis  initiated 
in  IMS. 

I  might  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  the  industry  has.  since  the  late  50s 
been  endeavorlni<  to  get  two-wheele<l  In- 
struction Included  In  the  high  school  driver 
education  classes  However,  at  this  writing 
have  yet  to  meet  with  any  significant  suc- 
cess. Thus  the  current  safety  record  that  Is 
under  discussion  has  been  achieved,  in  the 
face  of  this  now  mushrt>omlng  use  of  motor- 
cycles, by  Industry  efforts  through  their 
dealer  organ L2^-itlons 

Do  the  various  states  rely  on  the  automo- 
bile dealer  to  handle  driver  training?  Of 
course  not.  It  is  far  too  complex  a  subject 
and  moat  often  the  salesman  or  dealer  is  not 
qualified  as  an  Instructor  Why  then  is  the 
motorcycle  industry  left  to  c.irry  this  burden 
and  that  responsibility'' 

The  Industry  has  requested  and  freely  so- 
licited help  In  exercising  the  responsibilities 
that  are  Inherent  In  dispensing  a  register- 
able  motor  vehicle  to  the  public 

Until  recently  these  attempu  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  Now  that  numbers  are  gre.iter 
we  are  faced  with  what  amounts  to  the  emo- 
tional screaming  and  yelling  that  accom- 
panies pfuilc  rather  than  constructive,  objec- 
tive help  and  guidance  in  working  out  pro- 
grams both  educational  and  legislative  that 
will  accomplish  what  we  all  desire,  safe  vehi- 
cular travel. 

Senator,  if  you  really  want  to  help  and  are 
a«  concerned  as  your  comojents  indicate. 
then  I  aay.  Number  One — Help  us  get  twu- 
wh«eled  Instruction  into  driver  education 
curriculum.  This  can  accomplish  the  Initial 
needed  understanding  of  two-wheeled  veiu- 
clee  to  both  potential  two-wheeled  owners 
and  to  the  future  four-wheeled  driver  who 
will  share  the  highways  with  them. 

I  believe.  Senator,  you  will  find  both  in- 
dustry and  rider  support  In  many  of  the 
step*  you  are  proposing. 

Certainly  In  the  area  of  special  licensing 
for  two-wheeled  vehicles  The  Industry  Is 
on  record  supporting  this  and  the  need  for 
development  of  uniform  testing  procedures 
for  use  In  all  states  as  a  necessary  and 
desired  portion  of  obtaining  such  a  quali- 
fied operator's  permit. 

The  record  Is  also  clear  as  to  the  Industry 
stand  on  compulsory  periodic  Inspections 
for  all  motor  vehicles  including  motorcycles. 
It  Is  a  needed  and   desirable  program 

While  on  the  subject  of  equipment  let 
me  point  out  that  to  my  knowledge  every 
one  of  the  major  manufacturers  produces 
equipment  that  is  above  reproach  when  eval- 
uated against  current  technology  These 
units  are  designed  and  manufactured  to 
standards  of  technical,  handling  and  brak- 
ing spedflcatlons  that  are  In  a  great  many 
respects  superior  to  current  day  automo- 
biles. There  are.  however  some  two-wheeled 
motorcycles  of  the  "backyard"  variety — 
mostly  In  the  "mlnl-blke'  class  that  should 
be  either  upgraded   or   removed   from  sale 

I  am  confident  you  would  find  the  indus- 
try ready,  willing,  and  certainly  able  to  help 
In  the  formation  of  adequate  safety  stand- 
ards  for  all    two- wheeled    vehicles. 

There  Is  also  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
industry  or  experienced  riders  that  helmets 
and  reasonable  eye  protection  should  be 
worn. 

There  Is.  however,  some  concern  In  the 
aurea  of  compulsory   helmets  as   this   would 


seem  an  Infringement  on  the  Individual's 
cons'.ltutlonal  rights,  as  It  pertains  to  no 
ones  protection  but  his  own.  In  respect  to 
eye  protection  there  Is  no  question  as  a 
failure  here  could  offer  a  potential  threat 
to  others 

Please  consider  that  according  to  the  Na- 
Uonal  Safety  Oouncll  the  per  cent  of  fatali- 
ties o<-currint;  In  automobiles  from  cranial 
area  Injuries  Is  about  the  same  as  that  In 
motorcycles-  -around  70", 

In  the  automobile  the  safety  belt  Is  now 
compulsory  to  help  reduce  this  exposure 
Yet  no  one  has  yet  floured  how  to  enforce  a 
law  that  would  make  fastening  it  compulsory 
As  you  know  the  safety  helmet  for  the 
motorcycle  rider  Is  designed  to  accomplish 
what  the  safety  belt  does  for  the  auto  driver — 
keeps  his  head  from  substantial  or  even  fatal 
Injury  The  belt  through  restraint  of  move- 
ment   The  helmet  through  packaging 

Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  similar  fatality 
percentage  for  both  drivers  and  riders,  it 
would  make  sen.<!e  to  propose  that  all  motor 
vehicle  operators  use  helmets  as  this  would 
be  an  enforceable  program  ((Constitution- 
ally might  still  be  a  problem  ) 

Your  comments  concernln>{  pass<>ngers  aie 
not  valid  where  the  vehicle  Is  prc<perly 
equipped  for  this  purpose,  I  e  footrest.  seat, 
hand  grips  The  industry  would.  I  believe, 
suppcjrt  legislation  requiring  this  equipment 
before  allowing  two  up  riding  (Some  States 
have  It  now  i 

All  in  all.  Senator,  while  I  disagree  with 
some  of  the  opinions  and  premises  that  seem 
to  have  led  you  to  your  conclusions,  I  feel 
these  conclusions,  with  the  exceptions  I 
have  Indicated,  are  valid  and  constructive 

My  concern  Is  that  they  be  Implemented 
In  as  uniform  manner  as  possible  throughout 
the  50  States  and  that  persons  at  all  levels 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  and  au- 
thorities conce.-nliig  our  vehicular  and  traffic 
programs,  be  objective  and  constructive  In 
their  effo.'-ts  to  forward  the  cause  of  safety 

When  these  things  are  accomplished,  Sen- 
ator, 111  wager  we  motorcyclists  can  and  will 
show  you  the  best  safety  re-»rd  obtainable 
Yours  very  truly. 

Jack   Mc-Cormack 

PS  —Perhaps,  Senator,  you  are  wondering 
what  my  quaJlflcatloas  are  for  speaking  In 
this  manner  concerning  the  motorcycle  sport 
and  Industry  I  have  taken  the  Mberty  of 
listing  the  most  applicable  areas  of  my 
experience 

Rider  for  past  20  years  with  better  than 
30<VOOO  miles  driven  on  a  motorcycle 

District  Manager  for  Triumph  and  Ariel 
Motorcycles   1956   1989 

National  Sales  Manager  for  American 
Honda  1961-1963  (largest  United  States  dis- 
tributor of  mot<jrcycles  I 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  V  S 
Suzuki  Motor  Corporation  1963  1966  (third 
largest  United  States  distributor  of  motor- 
cycles) 

Past  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
In  the  American  Motorcycle.  Scooter  and 
Allied  Trades  .Association 

Past  Director  and  Trustee  of  the  American 
Motorcycle  Association 

Member  of  the  Motorcycle  Safety  Council 

Past  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Committee  on  motor  sports  vehicles 

Commended  by  Board  of  Supervisors, 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  for  "Leadership  in 
safety  and  road  courtesy  among  drivers  of 
two-wheeled  vehicles  In  the  State  and  the 
Nation  ■■ 

US    SeNATi:, 

May  4.  1967 
Deak  Ma  McCoRMACK  I  value  your  criti- 
cism of  my  article  on  motorcycle  safety  so 
highly  that  I  would  like  to  see  It  published. 
As  a  starter.  I  shall  move  to  have  your  let- 
ter printed  In  the  Congressional  Record, 

While  many  p>olnts  you  make  may  appear 
to  rebut   my   position,   a  careful   analysis  of 


4,  1967 

your    criticism    convinces    me    that    we    are 
really  on  the  same  side — that  of  safety. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  make  no  pretense 
of  expertise  In  motorcycling  per  se,  I  am  pri- 
marily occupied  with  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Steering  Committee,  several  subcommittees 
and  seven  children!  But  I  am  Interested  In 
ending  the  death  toll  on  our  streets  and 
highways  Any  way  we  can  accomplish  that 
objective  transcends  any  pride  In  authorship 
that  I  may  have.  You  have  some  good  Ideas 
In  this  direction  and  I  think  they  deserve  a 
hearing 

Sincerely. 

Vanci  Habtke.   us.  Senator. 


OUR  HUNGRY  PLANET  AND  ITS 
DWINDLING  RESOURCES 

Mr  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7  this  year,  the  plenary  address 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Ameri- 
can ■Wholesale  Grocers  Association  in 
New  York  City  was  given  by  Prof.  Georg 
Borgstrom,  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Michigan  State  University. 

Professor  Borgstrom  Is  the  author  of 
•The  Hungry  Planet:  The  Modern 
World  at  the  Edge  of  Famine."  pub- 
lished by  the  MacMllIan  Co.  In  1965, 
This  book  should  be  a  part  of  the  library- 
of  each  person  concerned  about  the 
worldwide  population  explosion.  I  have 
found  "The  Hungry  Planet"  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing, valuable  reference  source. 

Oeorg  Borgstrom  has  not  stopped  in 
his  quest  to  awaken  people  His  address 
before  the  National  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  contains  pertinent 
suggestions  to  use  our  knowledge  In  new 
ways  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in 
world  population  and  the  growing  scar- 
city In  world  resources — as  President 
Johnson  has  pledged. 

Borgstrom's  remarks  will  not  particu- 
larly please  all  readers,  but  they  should 
provoke  thought  and  debate,  and.  hope- 
fully, new  approaches  to  the  population 
problem.  Perhaps,  as  he  says,  our  grand- 
children will  be  less  likely  to  remain  In 
the  position  of  experiencing  the  thrill  of 
an  orange,  a  banana  stock,  or  even  cof- 
feebeans,  because  they  are  "far  too  valu- 
able to  the  producing  country  as  animal 
feed  to  move  out — leave — these  coun- 
tries." 

He  concluded  his  March  7  address,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  World  Is  now  Irrevocably  One — 
this  was  for  decades  a  cllch* — but  It  has 
finally   become  an  Inescapable  reality — 

2  We  cannot  expect  to  remain  seated  on 
the  First  Row  and  see  the  Immense  Tragedy 
unfold  on  the  World  Scene — the  drama  of 
two  billion  people,  already  short  of  almost 
everything :  food,  water,  forest  resources  for 
housing  and  ptackaglng — rapidly  mounting 
to  four  billion — 

They  are  not  only  an  untapped,  potential 
market — but  certainly  will  not  remain  our 
providers  In  terms  of  food  and  fibers.  The 
sight  of  us.  whether  we  are  North  Americans 
or  Europeans,  as  buyers  and  almost  beggars 
on  the  world's  pauperized  food  markets  Is 
not  only  repulsive  but  reflects  (mirrors)  lack 
of  Imagination  on  our  part — our  sterotyped 
thinking  and  non-creative  approach  to  these 
matters  may  well  stifle  our  economy. 

I  further  Interpret  the  writing  on  the  wall 
to  mean — a  call  to  arms  for  us-^thls  Is  the 
third  point  (3)— not  In  stockpiling  more 
bombs  but  In  organizing  the  greatest  and 
most  challenging  War  ever  to  be  waged  by 
Man — The   Grand   War  of   Human   Survival 
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We  may  well  ask  ourselves.  "What  can  we  do 
for  the  World?'  Instead  of  continuing  the 
current  short-sighted  game  ensuing  from  the 
persistent  petty  query— "What  can  the 
World  do  for  us?"  In  s'wltchlng  focus  we 
might  well   discover  that  we   can  do  great 

things.  .   ,   , 

But  with  this  end  In  mind,  we  certainly 
are  well  advised  to  put  an  end  to  our  large- 
scale  gambling  and  start  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  our  own  survival.  We  seem  seri- 
ously to  believe  that  our  civilization  is  the 
tirst  In  the  long  line  of  at  least  clvlllzatlona 
to  attain  Immortality.  Without  a  supreme  ef- 
fort to  regain  control  of  our  destiny  we  might 
very  well  vanish  Into  oblivion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Plknabt  A-jaaaa  OivrN  to  Nationai.  Amoi- 

CAI«        WHOtWAl*        OaOCEBB        ASSOCIATION, 

■T  Paov.  OK).  BoaosTaoM,  MSU.  Tuisuat, 
MxacR  7 

Despite  extraordinary  efforts,  almost 
unique  In  world  history,  mankind  has  failed 
to  provide  satisfactorily  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  htiman  race.  2,300  million  be- 
long today  In  the  deficit  category,  short  of 
food,  water,  and  several  additional  prerequi- 
sites for  an  acceptable  human  existence. 
This  Is  particularly  ominous,  as  this  comes 
after  twenty  years  of  exceptional  counter- 
measures.  The  success  of  our  efforts  Is  mir- 
rored m  the  fart  that  the  globe  never  expe- 
rienced a  year  when  more  food  was  produced 
than  In  1»«6.  At  the  same  Ume  It  can  be 
stated  that  there  never  was  In  human  his- 
tory a  year  when  more  hundred  million  peo- 
ple were  hungry  and  starving.  The  growth 
of  the  population  was  seriously  outpacing 
the  Increase  in  food  production  and  at  a 
rate  accelerating  by  each  year.  ThU  la 
termed  the  Hunger  Gap,  one  of  the  most 
ominous  features  of  our  days.  We  are  pres- 
ently adding  three  Canadas  each  year  or.  If 
you  BO  prefer  an  additional  US  each  third 
year. 

We  like  to  attribute  this  discrepancy  of 
the  Hunger  Os^  to  our  superior  technology, 
to  our  legendary  thrlftlness  and  to  our  ex- 
ceptional creativity.  Others  put  emphasis  on 
the  technical  backwardness  of  this  other 
world.  Its  notorious  Ustlesaness  and  falter- 
ing Ingenuity,  Sometimes  this  stagnation  Is 
described  as  a  "failure  of  this  other  "world  to 
share  In  our  advances." 

But  let  me  In  brief  retrospect  remind  you 
of  the  fact  that  Western  Man  not  only  stood 
for  the  greatest  migration  In  history  going 
out  to  all  corners  of  the  globe.  He  also  had 
the  good  fortune  to  strike  a  richer  booty  than 
moet  any  group  of  men  In  history.  I  am  refer- 
ing  to  those  Europeans  which  reached  Into 
this  continent  and  took  possession  of  the 
North  American  pralrlee.  In  effect  the  richest 
farmlands  of  the  globe.  Western  Man  went 
further  and  grabbed  the  Argentina  pampas, 
the  llanos  as  well  as  the  Brazilian  storehouse. 
Western  Man  also  took  S.  Africa  and  lU  grass- 
land and  later  penetrated  the  African  high 
plateau.  We  took  the  huge  Australian  conti- 
nent with  lU  valuable  satellite  New  Zealand. 
Western  Man  further  took  up  power  positions, 
largely  for  trade  purpose.  In  key  parts  of 
Asia.  The  Second  World  War  and  Its  after- 
math marked  the  end  of  this  era;  when  close 
to  two  billion  people  gained  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  great  lottery  of  history  we  conse- 
quently not  only  have  been  most  favored 
part  and  In  this  way  the  weU  fed  world  has 
kept  hunger  away  from  Its  tables  basically 
through  our  far  greater  resources  In  terms  of 
forests,  soils  and  water  than  ever  became  the 
lot  of  that  hungry  world  in  which  recorded 
history  goes  back  for  at  least  60  centuries  and 


where  poverty  and  parsimony  have  ruled  re- 
lentlessly for  at  least  a  century.  To  this  world 
which  w«  glibly  h»Te  labeUed  as  "underde- 
veloped" a  nmnber  oC  advanced  clvUIzattons 
belong. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this 
Is  that  we  are  entering  a  neiw  era  In  world 
economy  and  International  politics,  although 
we  might  for  some  time  yet  continue  to 
linger  on  In  outmoded,  anachronistic  pat- 
terns. Consequently  we  cannot  extrapolate 
from  present  trends  Into  the  future  and  ex- 
pect these  projections  to  become  true.  Let  me 
explore  with  you  some  of  the  harsh  facts  of 
this  new  reality. 

If  we  Americans  are  going  to  survive  as  a 
nation  or  on  the  whole  the  western  world  as 
a  civilization,  we  will  be  forced  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  this  hungry  world.  We  cannot 
live  comfortably  not  profitably  In  stirplus 
and  abundance,  a  kind  of  affluent  oasis, 
surrounded  by  slums  which  sooner  or  later 
win  be  encroaching  upon  our  enclaves.  Using 
our  resources  to  create  and  strengthen  these 
Immense  slumbering  markets  Is  therefore  a 
prime  goal.  This  other  world  does  not  need 
our  costly  weapons,  nor  our  glittering 
gadgets.  They  need  protein — this  will  pre- 
sumably become  the  gold  standard  for  a  new 
economic  world  economy.  Long  range  protein 
Ueatlee  wUl  In  all  likelihood  take  the  place 
of  defense  alliance.  Present  large  relief  de- 
Uverles  of  grain  wUl  be  supplanted  by  still 
more  massive  dispatching  of  new  grain 
protein  concentrates,  of  oilseeds,  converted 
Into  readUy  digestible  Items  Into  the  realm 
of  gilded  products.  ThU  wUl  further  tax  the 
Ingenuity  of  our  own  livestock  producers. 

Few  Americans  realize  the  tremendous 
degree  to  which  US  currentiy  Is  contributing 
to  India's  grain  balance — each  fifth  wheat 
acre  te  presently  earmarked  for  this  puriwse. 
And  yet,  we  are  not  alone.  Many  other  coun- 
tries are  also  making  their  contributions  for 
India's  survival.  Nonetheless  these  massive 
deliveries  hardly  provide  more  grain  than 
what  Is  needed  In  the  recipient  Importing 
coastal  cities.  The  same  Is  true  about  Aus- 
tralia's and  Canada's  multlmllUon  ton  de- 
Uvertes  to  China. 

Despite  these  deliveries  from  the  granaries 
of  the  well-fed,  the  hungry  world  Is  by  and 
large,  earmarking  large  portions  of  their 
scanty  soil  resources  as  well  as  tolling  hard 
to  provide  and  deUver  food  and  feed  to  the 
rich  world.  This  Is  both  an  anomaly  and  an 
absurdity.  The  two  tiny  Central  American 
countries  of  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  con- 
tribute one  fourth  of  the  world  market  In  In- 
valuable cottonseed.  Sudan  of  Africa  stands 
for  2/3  and  Nigeria  1/6.  Main  recipients  of 
thU  cottonseed  are  W.  Europe  and  Japan. 
Together  they  take  95%.  The  protein  hungry 
of  the  world  get  a  pltUnce.  The  truth  is  that 
all  the  four  countries  mentioned  are  sellers 
which  themselves  desperately  need  this  pro- 
tein. 

We  frequently  flag  with  the  hungry  of  the 
world  but  facts  speak  another  language.  I 
could  relate  to  you  Innumerable  quaint  con- 
ditions In  this  respect.  The  4.5  mllUon  of 
Denmark  carry  the  world  record  as  protein 
Importers  primarily  for  feed — close  to  250  lbs. 
per  person  and  year.  Holland  has  In  recent 
years  Imported  more  non-fat  milk  solids  to 
raise  veal  than  what  the  entire  hungry  world 
has  received.  ThU  tiny  coimtry  furthermore 
brings  In  In  the  form  of  fish  meal  25  lbs.  per 
person  of  fish  protein — another  world  record. 
ThU  U  16  times  more  than  the  direct  Intake 
of  fish  and  40%  more  than  the  Intake  of  milk 
per  person  of  this  dairy  country.  Yet  the  ab- 
surd notion  has  been  svrirllng  around  that 
thU  net-Importing  country  could  constitute 
a  model  to  the  hungry  world.  The  lion's  share 
of  the  International  food  market  still  moves 
between  the  weU-to-do.  non-needy  countries. 
Less  than  3%  of  our  soybeans  currently  end 
up  in  the  belUes  of  the  hungry.  We  have 
hardly  sUrted  to  mobilize  this  Invaluable 
resource  In  the  Great  Battle  tac  Human  Sur- 


vival. The  US  has  In  recent  years  topped  UK 
as  a  buyer  of  meat  on  the  world  market  and 
furthermore  regularly  receives  meat  deliveries 
from  Mexico,  Coeta  Rica,  and  other  countries 
In  thU  general  area  which  are  critically  short 
both  of  meat  and  protein. 

It  18  worth  noting  that  on  the  aggregate 
two- thirds  of  the  worid's  agricultural  produc- 
tion Is  consumed  or  utilized  by  one  third  of 
the  world's  people.  The  same  enormous  dU- 
crepancy  applies  to  the  oceans.  There  never 
was  in  human  history  a  period  in  worid  fish- 
eries showing  greater  advances  than  those 
that  have  taken  place  In  the  postwar  period 
yet  a  persUtently  growing  proportion  of  the 
world's  catches  move  Into  meal  and  oil  fac- 
tories rendering  feed  to  broilers,  egg  layers 
and  hogs  of  the  well-fed  Western  World  as 
well  as  raw  materiaU  to  the  margarine  Indus- 
try of  the  West.  No  less  than  one  third  of 
the  worid's  catch  of  perfectly  good  food  fish 
and  a  consistently  growing  percentage  of  the 
worid  catch  at  large"  U  channeled  into  the 
troughs  of  the  well-fed  and  rich.  One  day. 
and  not  a  very  distant  one.  the  hungry  world 
will  demand  their  Just  share  of  these  protein 
resources — in  particular  as  most  of  It  U  taken 
from  the  coasts  of  critical  protein  deficiency 
areas. 

The  US  is  currently  Importing  more  than 
half  of  all  the  fish  it  Is  consuming  as  human 
food  and  yet  we  are  scanning  to  the  Umlt 
both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  to  fill  our 
needs  for  tuna  fish,  presently  2  lbs.  of  tuna 
meat  per  year  and  person.  A  number  of 
countries,  in  the  first  line  Japan  but  aUo 
Taiwan,  S.  Korea  and  Okinawa  provide  raw 
material  to  US  canneries  In  California  and 
In  the  Samoa  Islands.  Japanese,  Spanish. 
French  and  other  trawlers  aid  in  the  US  hunt 
for  tuna  in  the  Atlantic  to  keep  the  giant 
canneries  of  Puerto  Rico  and  recently  also 
in  New  England  going.  In  a  world  desperately 
short  of  protein,  the  US  U  top-ranking  in 
purchasing  fish  and  shellfish  protein,  acquir- 
ing no  less  than  half  of  the  food  fish  moving 
Into  world  trade. 

We  have  done  little  to  tap  the  riches  of 
Alaska.  The  huge  Soviet  and  Japanese  fieets 
on  the  Alaskan  horizon  bear  witness  to  our 
failure    to    enter    these    enormous    markets. 
These  two  nations  are  now  being  Joined  by 
S    Korea    Behind  Japan's  hundred  mllUon, 
however,  looms  China's  mighty  750  million. 
More  than  50  countries  around  the  globe 
are  part  of  the  great  shrimp  airlift  to  US, 
supplemented  with   Mexican   tributes,  more 
than  9/10  of  their  catch.  More  than  40  of 
these    countries   belong   In   the   category   of 
malnourished  cotmtries,  some  even  desper- 
ately hungry.  The  clamor  of  the  hungry  mll- 
Uons    wlU,    however,    be    heeded.    Excessive, 
short  range  profits  will  leave  place  for  long 
range  but  more  modest  gains,  as  these  re- 
sources  step    by   step   are   mobilized   to   fill 
the  insatiable  markets  of  their  own  needy. 
These  shrimping  operations,  furthermore,  in- 
volve large-scale  wasting.  In  most  instances 
5  to  7  tons  of  fish  are  caught  for  each  ton 
of  shrimp.  These  are  currently  thrown  over- 
board as  It  does  not  pay  equaUy  well  to  fill 
the  refrigerated  shrimpers  with  lowly  fish. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  postwar  world 
Is  the  Influx  Into  US  of  foods  and  food  prod- 
ucts from  the  entire  world,  providing  the 
US  market  with  almost  a  new  dimension  and 
placing  products  from  dUtant  corners  of  the 
globe  within  reach  of  many  Americans.  Walk- 
ing through  a  modern  supermarket  Is  like  a 
guided  world  tour — sardines  from  8W  Africa, 
pineapples  from  Taiwan,  fishbaUs  from  Nor- 
way, pickled  herring  from  Sweden,  manda- 
rines (tangerines)  from  Japan,  hams  from 
Poland,  kangaroo  soup  from  Australia,  etc 
ThU  exuberant  abundance  has  given  most 
Americans  a  dUtorted  picture  of  the  world. 
It  Is  a  long-standing  Western  notion,  shared 
by  Western  Europe,  that  particularly  the 
tropics  were  a  rich  cornucopia  from  which 
welled  forth  a  seemingly  endless  stream  of 
"goodies"    such    as    bananas,    coffee,    cacao. 
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•Ugar,  tropical  rmlts.  oilseeds  and  ollBced 
cakca.  Tet,  the  world  scene  Is  showing  deep 
conrulstons  heralding  completely  new  pat- 
terns both  to  world  economy  and  world 
tr»de.  The  hungry  world  desperately  needs 
the  lands  which  are  rendering  these  riches  In 
order  to  feed  themselves  We  have  so  far  ex- 
hibited Uttle  awareness  o(  what  Is  happemng, 
yet  the  unmistakable  signs  are  there — all 
the  elements  of  a  new  world  order  An  Amer- 
ican historian  once  remarked  that  the  West- 
em  World  has  queer  Ultlng  for  ■nghclng  his- 
Btory  rather  than  adjusting  to  it.  • 

The  convenuonal  rational  for  this  trade 
has  been  the  collecting  of  foreign  currency 
to  the  benefit  of  econ•^mlc  progress.  This 
has  turned  out  largely  to  be  a  fallacy  The 
forel^  currencies  only  erratically  become 
available  for  national  use  Taxation  efficiency 
Is  among  other  things  wholly  inadequate  in 
moet  of  these  countries  World  naarlcet  prices 
largely  fixed  by  us  have  dropped  persistently 
and  drastically  cut  net  gains  A  5  ;  drop 
In  prices  of  world  commodities  almost  muUl- 
fiea  all  capital  contributions  through  foreign 
aid.  Tbla  phenomenon  may  also  be  formu- 
lated in  this  way  declining  Incomes  due  to 
Increasingly  less  favorable  terms  of  trade  for 
raw  materials   versus   Industrial    products 

This  brings  us  to  a  few  more  wide-ranging 
phenomena  which  already  are  showing  their 
Impact    on    the    whole^sale    trading    of    the 
world.  The  concept  of  raw  material  countries 
as    against    Industrialized    countries — largely 
a    remnant    of     19th    century     thinking— Is 
gradually    becoming    an    anachronism    also 
in   the   food   field     One   major   driving   force 
la    obviously     the    global     availability— unl- 
yersallty  of  technical  knowledge    This  Ls  no 
longer  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  Western 
World  or  any  individual  country  as  advanced 
it  yet  may  be    Our  grandchildren  are  there- 
fore leas  likely  to  remain  In  the  position  of 
experiencing  the  thrill  of  an  orange,  a  banana 
stock  or  even  coffeebeans    The  coffee  grinds, 
the  banana  stock   and   the   banana   peel   are 
far  too  valuable  to  the  producing  country  as 
animal  feed  to  move  out  (leave)   these  coun- 
trlea.  Future  economists  as  well  as  historians 
will  establish   with   amazement   that   In    1985 
10"^,    of    the    world  8    registered    fleet    of    re- 
frigerated   ships    Wds    busy    with    no    other 
task  than  to  carry  bananas  from  the  tropica 
to  North  America  and  Western  Europe    Add 
to  this  that  more  than   half  of  the  carried 
weight  Is  stock  and   peel   ending   up   in    nir 
garbage  cans    Despite  flrst-rate  Installations 
both   In  delivery   and   receiving   ports   and   a 
big  fleet  of  refrigerated   trucks   and   railway 
cars,  the  losses  of  bananas  are  estlm.ated  Ic) 
exceed  one  tenth  The  elements  of  a  new  order 
Is,  however,  emerging  with   profound  reper- 
cussions. Several  plants    manufacturing  less 
perishable  banana   flakes,   banana  flour   and 
other  Items  are  already  providing  the  world 
market    with    this    new    array    of    products. 
thereby    partly    avoiding    this    exceptionally 
wasteful  economy  and  making  In  more  than 
one  way  a  contribution  to  the  Freedom  from 
Hunger  of  the  banana-producing  countries 
The  same  applies  to  the  budding  plants   in 
Brazil   and   In   other   tropical   coffee-growing 
countries    for    the    manufacture    of    soluble 
coffee  and  coffee  concentrates. 

17KBANIZATION 

Another  feature  In  our  Immediate  future 
is  the  accelerated  urbanization  in  the  wake 
of  the  population  explosion  I  will  not  enter 
Into  the  consequences  of  our  American  con- 
geetton.  supposedly  creating  15  megalopoll 
within  a  few  decades  This  will  have  a  rev- 
olutionizing effect  on  fixxi  marketing  both 
wholesale  and  in  retail  This  latter  may  even 
be  doomed,  when  bulk  deliveries  to  central 
kitchens  become  the  tune  of  the  day  Milk 
could  conceivably  in  the  form  of  concen- 
trates be  delivered  through  a  tubing  system 
similar  to  that  for  water  but  not  to  Individ- 
ual homes  but  to  such  collective  feeding 
centers.  Do  we  realize  that  the  latest  decades 
on  the  average  already  have  meant  that  close 


to  one  third  of  all  food  Ls  bypassing  retailing 
and  home  consumption. 

The  urbanization  of  the  hungry  world  Is. 
however,  a  far  more  sinister  and  complex 
phenomenon  The  superpressure  on  the  coun- 
tryside Is  there  reaching  the  explosion  point. 
Farms  have  been  cut  up  into  "mlnlplots" 
and  count  at  the  best  a  few  acres  for  the 
feeding  of  a  family  Shanty- towns,  garbage 
dumps  and  gravel  pits  are  the  domiciles  of 
millions  This  is  the  picture  In  most  Latin- 
American  and  Tropical  African  cities  as  well 
as  In  Asia  In  several  instances  this  InHux 
has  already  reached  unmanageable  propor- 
tions Calcutta  claims  more  than  one  million 
simply  sleeping  In  the  streets. 

Fancy  projects  of  monstrous  buildings.  40 
miles  at  the  base.  2  miles  high  to  house  30- 
40  million  are  of  little  avail.  If  food  and  water 
Is  lacking  Our  lack  of  foresight  and  queer 
priorities  have  resulted  In  a  quarter  million 
dollars  going  into  a  single  astronaut  meal, 
while  there  Ls  hardly  a  trace  of  any  pro- 
gramming, planning,  designing  or  research- 
Inff.  going  Into  ways  of  feeding  these  giant 
cities  In  our  Immediate  future  of  20-30  even 
50  million  people  This  Is  the  great  challenge 
of  our  days  but  It  Is  now  so  late  In  the  game, 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  catastrophe  this 
will  require  a  huge  crash  program,  at  least 
tiie  size  of  our  space  efforts 

TOtTR   CHALLENGE 

The  great  challenge  facing  the  human  race 
Ls  by  no  means  the  futility  of  the  mcxin 
Despite  the  fables  of  our  childhood.  I  assure 
you.  the  moon  Is  no  cheese  I  appeal  to  you 
as  the  ?rand  merchantmen  of  food  to  Join 
the  progressive  and  creative  forces  of  man- 
kind to  find  usable  solutions  to  our  Gre<it 
Wholesale  Grocerlng  to  the  World  Perhaps 
clearer  than  any  other  group  you  would  be 
In  position  to  realize  the  fundamental  truth 
that  the  truf  state  of  a  country  or  a  nation 
Is  reflected  i  mirrored  I  In  the  state  of  com- 
mon dally  life—  the  conditions  of  man  -those 
men  that  constitute  the  people  as  they  axe 
encountered  In  the  streets:  In  the  stores. 
In  the  factory  plants,  and  i>n  the  farms 
The  aggregate  condition  of  these  people  meas- 
ure the  generiil  pn>sperlty  not  the  wealth 
of  a  few,  whether  they  happen  to  be  coun- 
tries nr  Individuals  A  world  where  a  pro- 
porUonately  greater  number  are  getting  hun- 
grier poorer  and  more  desutute  while  a 
dwindling  minority  are  becoming  richer  and 
richer  Invites  global  disaster  C<implacency 
U  in  this  context  a  crime  despair  on  the 
other  hand  a  vice  What  the  world  now 
needs  Is  courageoiw  activity  In  the  pursuit 
of  human  happiness 

It  would  certainly  reflect  Siidly  on  our 
civilization  If  we  were  to  conquer  universe 
but  Irrevocably  lose  the  earth  I  also  appe«»l 
to  you  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
true  magnitude  of  the  Immense  needs  we  are 
facing  You  owe  this  not  only  to  your  pro- 
fession, to  our  nation  but  also  to  the  world 
/  a»Tur«-  you  the  future  u:ilL  not  he  what  u-e 
now  are  made  to  b<"ii»"i  ? — n  computerized 
bliss  with  maximum  leisure  and  limitless 
abundance  We  will  on  the  contrary  be  fac- 
ing hard  work  for  Human  .Survival  and  need 
to  mobilize  all  our  talent  and  knowledge  to 
regain  control  of  our  human  destiny-  other- 
wise the  world  will  slowly  and  Irretrievably 
move  down  towards  a  Least  Common  De- 
nominator when  Freedom  and  Civilization  Is 
squeezed  out 

Both  lands  and  oceans  have  become  small. 
wh*n  placed  In  relation  to  the  oversized  hu- 
nxan  race— this  Is  paradoxically  also  tr\ie 
with  regard  to  outer  spnce  and  universe 
Putting  a  brake  to  population  growth  and 
producing  more  food  need  to  be  exercised  to 
the  hilt,  but  equally  imporuint  and  maybe 
at  the  moment  even  more  essential  to  our 
future  Ls  to  give  maximum  attention  to  the 
Third  Dimension  of  Food  —  that  of  processing, 
packaging  and  distribution  In  doing  so.  we 
wlii  see  many  changes  and  experience  great 
upheavals  The  World  Pood  Issue  has  Its  most 


potent  ramifications  In  your  area — bulk  food 
distribution. 

In  the  novel,  "The  Leop>ard."  describing  the 
coUs{>8e  of  the  old  Italian  feudal  society,  the 
author,  Lamp>edusa,  allows  his  mouthpiece 
to  make  the  thought-provoking  comment: 
"If  you  do  not  wsmt  to  change  anything— 
everything  will  change  "  Ladles  and  gentle- 
men, the  writing  Is  on  the  wall  of  our  festive 
banquet.  Like  Belsazzar  of  old  Babylon  It 
Is  up  to  us  to  Interpret  and  translate  the 
meaning  of  the  handwriting  on  our  wall 
My  reading  of  this  writing  Is  based  on  thirty 
years'  study  of  these  matters  In  all  con- 
tinents and  In  painstaking  research  In  my 
two  professional  disciplines  of  Food  Science 
and  Economic  Geography  and  It  goes  like 
this 

1.  The  World  Is  now  irrevocably  Oiie — this 
was  for  decades  a  cliche — but  It  finally  be- 
came an  inescapable  reality — 

2  We  cannot  expect  to  remain  seated  on 
the  First  Row  and  see  the  Immense  Tragedy 
unfold  on  the  World  Scene— the  drama  of 
two  billion  people,  already  short  of  almost 
everything:  food,  water,  forest  resources  for 
housing  and  packaging— rapidly  mounting 
t<)  four  billion — 

They  are  not  only  an  untapped  potential 
market  but  certainly  will  not  remain  our 
providers  in  terms  of  food  and  fibers.  The 
sight  of  us,  whether  we  are  North  Americans 
or  Europeans,  as  buyers  and  almost  beggars 
on  the  world  s  pauperized  food  markets  Is  not 
only  repulsive  but  reflects  (mirrors)  lack  of 
Imagination  on  our  port — our  stereotyped 
thinking  and  non-creative  approach  to  these 
matters  may  well  stifle  our  economy. 

I  further  Interpret  the  writing  on  the  wall 
to  mean  a  call  to  arms  for  us— this  Is  the 
third  point  (3)— not  In  sUx'kplllng  more 
bombs  but  In  organizing  the  greatest  and 
most  challenging  War  ever  to  be  waged  by 
Man  -The  Grand  War  of  Human  Survival 
We  may  well  ask  ourselves,  "What  can  we  do 
for  the  World?"  Instead  of  continuing  the 
current  short-sighted  game  ensuing  from 
the  persistent  petty  query  —  What  can  the 
World  d.)  for  us?"  In  switching  focus  we 
might  well  discover  that  we  can  do  great 
things 

But  with  this  end  In  mind,  we  certainly  are 
well  advised  to  put  an  end  to  our  large-scale 
gambling  and  start  to  be  more  concerned 
with  our  own  survival  We  seem  seriously  to 
believe  that  our  civilization  Is  the  first  In  the 
long  line  of  at  least  civilizations  to  attain 
Immortality  Without  a  supreme  effort  to  re- 
gain control  of  our  destiny  we  might  very 
well  vanish  Into  oblivion. 


CONSOLIDATION  AND  REENACT- 
MENT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE     ACT 

Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  begiua  the 
project  of  consohdating  and  reenacting 
the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  In  the  last  Congress,  the 
committee  undertook  a  compilation  and 
revision  of  the  maritime  statutes.  That 
bill  received  wide  support  and  was  sub- 
sequently passed  by  the  Senate,  however, 
the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
act  before  adjournment.  On  January  24, 
1967, 1  reintroduced  the  bill  (S.  620' . 

Tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  like  the 
shipping  laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  Is  in 
need  of  consolidation  and  reenactment. 
Since  the  orlRlnal  passage  of  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce  in  1887,  It  is  estimated 
that  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  80 
amendments  and  amendatory  acts.  The 
present  Interstate  Commerce  Act  con- 
sists of  a  part  I.  dating  from  1887:  a 
part  II,  dating  from  1935:  a  part  m. 
dating  from  1940;  a  part  rv,  dating  from 
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1942;  said,  a  dormant  part  V  and  cer- 
tain related  and  supplementary  acts. 

An  example  of  the  coiif  uslon  resulting 
from  adding  80 -odd  amendments  to  a 
law  over  an  80-year  period  can  be  foxmd 
in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Itself.  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  present  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  five  Commissioners 
each  serving  6-year  terms.  Section  18 
provides  that  each  Commissioner  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  $7,500.  Sec- 
tion 24  of  the  act  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission Is  enlarged  to  11  Commis- 
sioners, each  with  a  term  of  7  years,  and 
each  of  whom  sh«ai  receive  an  annual 
compensation  of  $12,000. 

With  the  recent  transfer  of  certain 
statutory  duties  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  further  dif- 
ficulty in  utUizlng  the  present  law  can 
be  anticipated.  This  Is  an  opportune 
time  to  begin  the  task  of  consolidating 
the  similar  provisions  now  scattered 
throughout  the  four  parts  of  the  Inter- 
tate  Commerce  Act.  Not  only  will  such  a 
consolidation  and  reenactment  aid 
those  who  must  utilize  the  interstate 
commerce  law.  but  also  such  a  project 
could  focus  attention  on  matters  which 
at  a  later  time  might  be  the  subject  of 
substantive  changes. 

The  project  will  involve  bringing  to- 
gether similar  provisions  from  all  parts, 
and  rewording  of  the  law  after  all 
amendments  are  Incorporated,  and  re- 
pealed and  obsolete  sections  eliminated, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  consolida- 
tion and  reenactment  will  proceed  imder 
a  directive  not  to  make  substantive 
changes  in  the  law. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  agreed  to  assume  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  this  project.  As  a  first 
step,  the  Commission  has  advised  the 
committee  that  they  will  prepare  a  draft 
consolidating  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  This  draft 
will  be  circulated  to  interested  or- 
gamizatlons  of  practitioners  such  as  the 
Association  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Practitloneers.  the  Motor 
Carrier  Lawyers  Association,  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  Transportation  and 
Commission  Practitioners,  the  Motor 
American  Bar  Association,  and  also  to 
other  Interested  groups.  After  Interested 
parties  have  had  ample  time  to  inspect 
the  draft  and  submit  comments  on  nec- 
essary changes,  a  bill  will  be  introduced 
Incorporating  the  draft.  Opportunity  will 
be  given  for  study  and  comments  on  the 
bill  before  any  hearings  are  scheduled. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned, 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  project  of  con- 
solidation and  reenactment  of  the  Inter- 
state commerce  law  can  be  completed  In 
time  for  action  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
as  I  had  previously  suggested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 


The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER, 
out  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


COMMEMORATIVE  AIRMAIL  POSTAL 
CARD  TO  BE  ISSUED  IN  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  BOY  SCOUT  WORLD 
JAMBOREE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  this  morning 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
has  announced  that  he  plans  today  to 
issue  a  6-cent  commemorative  airmail 
postal  card  on  August  4,  1967,  with  cere- 
monies at  Farragut  State  Park,  Idaho,  in 
tribute  to  the  Boy  Scout  World  Jamboree, 
which  is  being  staged  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  appreciate 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Postmaster 
General  in  Issuing  this  postal  card.  It 
recognizes  an  organization,  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  which  was  founded  in  Eng- 
land In  1908  by  Sir  Robert  Baden-PoweU, 
and  spread  to  the  United  States  almost 
immediately  through  the  efforts  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Boyce,  a  Chicago  publisher. 

At  the  gathering  in  Farragut  State 
Park,  Idaho,  there  will  be  20,000  Boy 
Scouts  from  nearly  100  nations  encamped 
for  the  I2th  World  Jamboree.  Each  pre- 
vious host  country  has  issued  a  postal 
tribute  to  this  organization  that  has 
more  than  10  million  members,  about 
half  of  which  are  in  the  United  States. 
I  deeply  respect  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment of  this  Nation  and  the  world.  On 
February  24  I  submitted  a  bill  to  the 
Senate,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  this 
special  postage  stamp  honoring  this  12th 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  1070 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Postmaster  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  the  Twelfth  World  Jamboree  of 
Boy  Scouts  hosted  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  In  Augtist  1967. 

SkC.  2.  Such  postage  stamp  shall  be  Issued 
In  such  denomination  and  design,  and  for 
such  period,  as  the  Postmaster  General  may 
determine. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  jrleld. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  as  much  time  as  I  need  to  make  my 
statement? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  much 
time  would  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  require  ap- 
proximately 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  must  reserve  my  right  to  object 
because  I  want  to  make  a  personal  state- 
ment that  will  only  take  2  minutes,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  proceed.  I  will 
clear  my  decks  after  that  and  the  Sena- 
tor can  have  as  long  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OF  SENA- 
TOR  LONG  OF  LOUISIANA— THE 
DODD  CASE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  hoped  that  members  of  the 
Ethics  Committee — Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct — would  be  pres- 
ent when  I  make  this  statement  that  I 
am  about  to  make,  but  I  must  go  to  an- 
other meeting  and  fulfill  another  com- 
mitment. Therefore,  I  will  make  the 
statement  for  the  Record  and  they  can 
read  it.  If  they  think  that  an  apology  is 
in  order,  I  would  certainly  be  glad  to 
subscribe  to  their  wishes. 

When  I  first  read  the  report  in  the 
press  that  the  Ethics  Committee  had  rec- 
ommended that  Tom  Dodd  be  censured, 
not  having  read  the  report,  I  made  the 
statement  that  I  was  going  to  vote 
against  censuring  Tom  Dodd,  and  speak 
against  it.  The  press  account  of  the  state- 
ment was  somewhat  out  of  context  which 
did  not  entirely  cover  what  I  had  in  mind. 
What  I  said  was  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  man  was  being  subjected  to  cen- 
sure for  the  violation  of  a  rule  that  did 
not  exist,  and  he  was  not  accused  of  vio- 
lating a  rule  of  the  Senate,  or  a  law  on 
an  ex  post  facto  basis. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  any  man  had 
come  before  that  committee,  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  it  was  said 
that  I  had  been  accused  of  wrongdoing 
by  these  Washington  columnists,  if  I  laid 
my  life  before  these  men,  if  I  said  that 
I  thought  I  had  done  nothing  wrong,  but 
if  they  thought  that  I  had  done  so,  please 
tell  me  what  I  should  do  to  make  amends 
for  it.  If  I  had  then  been  subject  to  in- 
vestigation for  every  public  and  private 
act  I  had  committed  in  recent  history, 
with  special  agents  hired  and  trecherous 
employees  who  had  stolen  my  papers 
were  brought  before  the  committee  and 
asked  questions  and  charges  were  made 
that  I  had  done  something  wrong  which 
did  not  violate  any  rule  or  any  law,  that 
I  doubted  that  the  average  Senator 
would  have  made  out  any  better  than 
Tom  Dodd,  even  Including  in  the  gen- 
erality of  the  statement  those  superior 
high  caliber  type  Senators  who  were 
chosen  to  serve  on  the  Ethics  Committee 
itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  practically  any- 
body would  be  subject  to  being  seriously 
embarrassed  if  he  were  investigated  in 
such  depths  searching  for  mere  impro- 
prieties. I  know  that  I  would.  I  am  sure 
that  if  I  were  worked  over  as  he  was,  for 
some  mistakes  I  made  in  my  life,  for 
which  I  am  genuinely  repentant,  and  for 
which  I  think  the  good  Lord  has  for- 
given me,  I  am  sure  I  would  be  embar- 
rassed. 

If  this  man  should  be  censured  because 
he  picked  up  the  wrong  fork  at  dinner  or 
accepted  an  invitation  to  make  a  speech 
and  did  not  show  up,  or  cashed  a  check 
which  was  issued  in  error,  then  a  great 
number  of  men  would  be  in  danger  of 
serious  criticism,  even  worse  than  the 
nature  of  that  which  has  been  directed 
against  Tom  Dodd. 

As  one  who  felt  Tom  Dodd  committed 
no  crime  and  did  no  wrong  Justifying  the 
censure  of  the  Senate,  when  I  said.  "Half 
of  the  Senate"  I  meant  the  average  Sena- 
tor. E^ven  some  of  the  finest  Members  of 
the  Senate,  if  put  through  the  type  in- 
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vestlgktlon  that  Tom  Dood  went  through, 
could  be  seriously  embarnissed  and 
scathed. 

If  anyone  flnds  that  I  have  offended 
his  honor  when  I  referred  to  one-half  of 
the  Senate  or  one-half  of  the  committee. 
If  he  will  stand  In  place  and  say  he  feels 
he  has  been  offended,  I  will  offer  him  an 
apology  right  here  at  thLs  mmute,  either 
now  or  in  the  future  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend  these  fine  men  who  are  on  thp 
committee.  I  helped  recruit  some  of 
those  fine  men  on  that  committee,  and 
they  are  six  of  the  finest  men  that  have 
ever  served  in  this  body  It  is  a  very 
distasteful  task  for  them  to  serve  on  this 
CCHnmlttee.  They  do  not  want  to  charge 
their  friends  and  neighbors  or  to  sit  In 
Judgment  on  them  We  pleaded  with 
them  to  serve  on  the  conunlttee  because 
it  Is  not  a  ple&sant  task. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  did  It  against  their  better 
judgment,  if  I  had  any  complaint  with 
the  Ethics  Committee,  it  Is  that  their 
standards  are  too  high.  I  do  not  know 
If  I  could  measure  up  to  them.  I  think 
we  should  be  practical  with  regard  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  Inspiration  I  find 
to  carry  on  can  be  found  In  the  Bible 
This  is  the  Bible  presented  to  the  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates.  It  Is  Inscribed 
"Huey  P.  Long.  D.S.  Senator."  and  it  Is 
dated  1934.  That  was  my  father  This 
is  the  Bible  that  our  reporters  use  to 
check  quotations  to  determine  whether 
what  a  Senator  says  is  correct.  My  father 
could  afford  to  let  the  reporters  have  the 
Bible.  He  could  almost  recite  the  entire 
Bible  by  heart. 

The  Bible  says: 

TWO  men  went  up  Into  the  temple  to 
pr«y:  the  cxne  a  Ptiarlsee.  and  the  otber  a 
RepubUcan. 

(Laughter  1 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  hasten  to  correct  myself  That  did 
not  say  "Republican":  but  "publican."  A 
pabUcan  la  more  like  a  Democrat.  In  my 
opinion. 

The  quotation  goes  on  to  state : 

The  Pharisee  stood  snd  prsyed  thus  with 
hlmaelf.  Ood.  I  thank  Thee,  that  I  am  not 
aa  other  men  are  eztort:<>nar8.  unjust,  adul- 
teren.  or  even  aa  this  Publican 

He  Is  saying  to  the  Lord  he  is  not  a 
publican.  He  did  not  say  "Republican  " 

I  faat  twice  In  a  week  I  give  tithes  ol  all 
that  I  po«se&3. 

And  the  Publican  st.andlng  afar  oflf  would 
not  lUt  up  so  much  as  his  eye«  unto  Heaven 
but  Mnot«  upon  his  breast,  saying.  Ood  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 

I  tell  you.  this  man  went  down  to  Ms 
houae  JtutLOed  rather  than  the  other:  for 
everyone  that  ez&ltetb  hunaeif  shall  be 
abeaed;  and  he  that  humblath  himself  shall 
be  exalted. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  about  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  this  Senator  going. 

On  one  occasion  I  discussed  a  matter 
of  right  and  wrong  and  matters  of  that 


sort  with  a  member  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee I  said  that  although  I  pray  for 
forglvcne.ss  frequently,  about  the  only 
real  hope  I  can  see  of  entering  the  pearly 
gates  and  making  sure  I  do  not  fall  from 
heaven  is  t.^Us  story  by  the  Master  about 
the  publican  and  the  Pharisee.  This 
Senator  knows  that  In  his  life  he  ha.s 
made  mistakes  about  which  he  is  sorry 
and  he  repented  and  he  hopes  he  has 
been  forgiven 

Mr  President,  It  if.  my  feeling  that 
when  we  Jud«;e  ourselves  and  our  fellow 
Members  we  must  judge  ourselves  as 
human  belnsrs  and  mortals  becau.se  if  we 
are  to  be  Judged  otherwise,  If  we  look 
upon  ourselves  as  a  group  of  Saints,  then 
some  of  U.S  must  .surely  fall  from  Heaven 
If  *e  are  to  be  judged  by  the  standards 
suggested  for  one  who  tries  to  do  right 
but  sometimes  falls  to  do  as  well  as  he 
hoped  to  do,  or  fails  In  what  he  would  like 
to  do.  the  decision  mlfrht  be  otherwise 

If  I  made  a  mistake  and  did  wrong  by 
saying  what  I  said,  which  led  to  a  very 
unfortunate  quotation,  and  pjerhapc  re- 
flected on  a  man  of  the  highest  moral 
standards  and  one  of  the  fine.st  men 
I  have  ever  known  In  my  life,  and  whom 
I  asked  to  serve  on  that  committee,  as 
well  as  these  other  fine  Senators.  I  am 
here  to  offer  an  apolo^ry 

It  was  an  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing That  Is  how  most  mischief  occurs 
What  I  said  would  have  been  correct  If 
the  entire  quotation  had  been  carried. 
But  what  wa.s  Intended  to  be  the  meaning 
was  lost  somewhere  between  the  lips  and 
the  scratch  pad.  or  perhaps  at  the  re- 
write desk  downtown 

We  have  fine  Senators  on  the  commit- 
tee Whether  I  agree  with  their  recom- 
mendation or  not.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
offer  a  resolution.  If  need  be.  to  thank 
every  one  of  them  who  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee and  thereby  serve  the  Senate  I 
know  that  theirs  was  a  task  for  which  I 
would  n.)i  have  liked  to  volunteer. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, another  Senator  desired  to  speak 
during  the  morning  hour,  but  he  has  left 
the  Chamber 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair  >  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  rot.  morning  busi- 
ness Is  clo.sed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  his 
request  for  a  moment' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana     Yes 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Pre.sldent, 
what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  busi- 
ness Is  pending  at  the  moment. 


IN\ESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
busir^se  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  LzcisLAxrvi  Clsrx.     A  bill   iH.R 


6950)  to  restore  the  Investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depreci- 
ation in  the  case  of  certain  real  property 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  and  Mr. 
LONG  of  Louisiana  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pendmg  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Pkoxmire  1 . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  urmnlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  and  Mr  WILLIAMS 
of  Delaware  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  Is  an  amendment 
which,  as  I  was  saying  yesterday.  Is 
strictly  germane  to  the  pending  bill.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  It  is  the  one 
amendment  that  was  offered  on  the  floor 
which  is  related  exclusively  and  entirely 
to  Investment  credit.  It  Is  fully  relevant 
It  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  before. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  Is  clear 
to  me  that  the  only  objection  to  this 
amendment  Is  that  It  would  be  a  prece- 
dent which  would  leave  the  bill  open 
to  a  lot  of  other  amendments  that  might 
be  offered  to  this  bill.  That  argument 
Just  does  not  stand  up.  because  there  is 
no  other  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
has  been  offered  that  Is  germane  to  the 
Investment  credit. 

This  amendment  was  taken  off  the 
bill  only  because  it  was  recommitted  and 
ordered  to  be  reported  back  stripped  of 
amendments.  But  It  was  the  orvly  ger- 
mane amendment  which  was  adopted. 
So  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  to  Sen- 
ators that  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  not  In  any  way  develop  a  prece- 
dent for  introducing  other  amendments 

Mr.  President,  we  could  save  a  lot  of 
time  today  if  we  could  accept  the  amend- 
ment, put  It  back  In  the  bill,  and  got  the 
bill  imderway. 

I  hope  Senators  appreciate  the  fact 
that  I  am  in  extreme  difficulty  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter.  I  am  extremely 
arixlous  to  have  the  Investment  credit 
bill  passed.  I  think  the  Investment  credit 
should  be  restored  promptly.  I  think  It 
Is  a  disservice  to  Industry  and  to  the 
workers  of  America  to  have  a  situation 
in  which  this  particular  provision  of  the 
tax  law  is  In  considerable  question. 

I  tlUnk  the  likelihood  of  business  mak- 
ing Investment  In  plant  and  equ'pment 
Is  jeopardized  by  the  fact  that  tiils  bill 
has  not  been  passed,  and  some  business- 
men may  think  it  may  never  be  passed. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  move  ahetul,  and  I 
feel  that  no  Senator  wants  to  delay  the 
bill.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  delay 
it.  It  is  only  my  desire  to  have  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  biggest  employer  in  the 
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State  of  Wisconsin,  who  Is  also  an  em- 
ployer In  other  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  In  discussion  with 
Senators.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows 
It  has  been  said  that  no  amendments  will 
be  accepted  to  this  blU.  But  Senators, 
having  added  one  amendment  to  the  bill, 
want  to  vote  down  other  amendments 
no  matter  how  meritorious  or  germane 
they  may  be. 

If  this  Is  what  Senators  are  proposing 
to  do— and  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams]  to  hear  this— 
I  want  to  remind  them  that  I  made  a 
statement  some  time  ago,  when  there  was 
a  misunderstanding  between  the  major- 
ity leader  and  myself.  I  said  publicly  that 
I  was  not  going  to  filibuster  the  bill.  I 
know  how  to  filibuster  bills.  I  have  not 
said,  however,  that  I  did  not  reserve  the 
right  to  offer  amendments  relevant  to  the 
Presidential  Campaign  Fund  Act.  But.  I 
said.  If  I  did  offer  such  an  amendment 
I  would  propose  that  we  debate  It  long 
enough  for  Senators  to  know  what  they 
are  voting  on.  and  then  vote  it  up  or 
down,  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  would  un- 
derstand my  position— thereby  doing 
justice  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin— 
that  there  will  be  no  filibuster,  but  that 
we  should  legislate  In  such  a  way  that 
we  do  not  put  ourselves  In  a  position  of 
voting  contrary  to  our  consciences  roll- 
call  after  rollcall.  Then,  we  would  not 
have  to  explain  to  our  people  why  we  did 
not  do  the  right  thing  when  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  such  as  on  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  offering. 

If  anyone  Is  worried  about  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  conducting  a  fili- 
buster on  this  bill,  he  can  forget  It.  I 
promised  I  would  not  conduct  a  filibuster. 
I  put  It  In  the  newspapers;  I  wrote  out 
a  statement  for  them.  I  said  It  on  the 
floor. 

It  "is  one  thing  to  conduct  a  filibuster — 
and  I  have  done  It,  and  my  hide  is  tough 
enough  to  filibuster  when  circumstances 
require  It — but  I  said  I  am  not  going  to 
do  It.  It  Is  another  thing  to  legislate  Ju- 
diciously, calmly,  logically,  and  to  con- 
sider amendments  which  other  Senators 
have  In  mind. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  Into  a 
unanimous  consent  request  to  vote  on 
the  bin  Itself  or  to  limit  debate  on 
amendments.  We  will  consider  and  dis- 
cuss the  amendments,  at  reasonable 
length,  and  when  there  has  been  reason- 
able discussion  and  reasonable  explana- 
tion In  the  press  and  reasonable  imder- 
standlng  by  Senators  as  to  what  they  are 
voting  on,  there  need  be  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  vote  on  the  amendments,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  myself  have  tried  many  times  to 
move  expeditiously  on  some  legislation, 
and  have  gone  to  the  Republican  leader 
with  a  request  to  have  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  vote.  He  has  said,  "Not 
now.  Let  us  talk  for  a  while.  Maybe  a 
week  from  now.  I  think  It  should  be 
debated." 
That  Is  how  I  feel  about  amendments 


to  this  bill.  This  is  a  major  blU.  It  is  my 
belief  it  Is  a  blU  the  President  wants  to 
sign.  I  do  not  want  to  contrive  a  parlia- 
mentary situation  where  we  may  have 
so  many  amendments  to  the  bill  that  the 
President  might  feel  compeUed  not  to 
sign  because  It  contains  amendments 
that  have  not  been  adequately  con- 
sidered. But.  as  far  as  filibustering  the 
bill  or  preventing  the  bill  from  coming  to 
a  final  vote  is  concerned,  let  me  say  that 
win  not  happen. 

This  bin  has  been  before  us  for  almost 
a  month,  but  we  do  not  have  any  other 
pressing  legislation  before  us.  If  the  rail- 
road strike  bUl  comes  before  us,  we  can 
lay  this  bin  aside  and  return  to  it  after 
we  consider  the  strike  bill.  This  is  a  big 
bUl.  It  Involves  bnilons  of  doHars.  It  in- 
volves presidential  elections. 

So  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  filibuster. 
There  wni  not  be  one  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. But  we  should  hammer  out  a  bill 
logically.  We  are  debating  an  Important 
issue,  perhaps  one  that  is  as  big  as  the 
Senate  win  pass  this  year. 

I  have  seen  other  bills  before  the 
Senate  that  took  an  equaUy  long  time. 
When  I  first  came  here.  If  we  had  for 
example,  a  Taft-Hartley  bUl  before  us, 
a  big  bill— and  this  Is  a  big  bill,  perhaps 
the  most  Important  revenue  bill  that  will 
pass  this  year — perhaps  a  month  of  de- 
bate would  be  par  for  the  course  before 
we  would  come  to  a  final  decision. 

Some  Senators  have  chosen  this  par- 
ticular bin  as  the  one  to  which  they 
want  to  offer  a  number  of  amendments, 
and  extraneous  amendments.  I  was 
against  that,  but  if  that  is  what  they 
want  to  do.  I  think  we  ought  to  accord 
other  Senators  the  privilege  to  offer  other 
amendments. 

I  pledge  to  the  Senate  that  I  win  do 
the  best  I  can  to  persuade  the  House  con- 
ferees to  take  aU  amendments  except 
one.  and  I  will  name  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  take  that  one.  If  It  re- 
mains in  the  bin. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know,  and  any- 
one Interested  in  this  matter  to  know. 
that  there  is  no  flUbuster  going  on  and 
there  wlU  not  be  one.  We  are  Just  legis- 
lating as  the  Senate  ordinarily  legislates. 
I  would  hope  we  coiild  proceed  with  that 
In  mind.  There  have  been  times  when  I 
had  delayed  matters  to  get  my  supporters 
in  town.  There  have  been  times  when 
others  have  done  Ukewlse.  There  should 
be  no  objection  to  that. 

If  I  had  been  in  their  position.  I  would 
have  been  doing  the  same  thing  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  I  would  say 
that  we  should  vote  on  all  Senators' 
amendments  on  their  merits.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  as  soon  as  Senators  are 
willing  to  agree  that  the  amendment  is 
a  good  amendment,  is  meritorious,  and 
deserves  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  hope  we  can  Just  accept  it  and  go 
on  to  leglitote  on  the  next  one. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  and  the  manager  of  the  bin, 
who  has  been  very  helpful  in  connection 
with  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  withdraw 
this  amendment,  and  I  wish  to  take  about 
a  minute  and  a  half  to  explain  why. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  the 
investment  credit,  this  amendment  was 
accepted.  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
managers  of  the  bUl;  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Treasury,  which  says  It 
should  be  on  the  bill;  it  was  approved  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERSl,  who  was  managing  the  biU,  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!,  and 
by  the  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams].  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  said  just  yesterday: 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  I  say  thU 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin:  In  the  event 
his  amendment  does  fall  as  a  result  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  at  this  time,  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  It  sympathetic  consideration  at  a  later 
date  when  the  committee  wUl  be  working  on 
another  tax  proposal.    .   .   . 

It  Is  an  amendment  that  Is  germane  to 
the  subject,  and  It  should  not  be  character- 
ized as  a  loading  amendment.  It  is  not  of 
that  character. 

The  next  ranking  Republican  member 
(Mr.  Carlson]  said  this: 

I  make  the  Senator  this  definite  commit- 
ment, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance:  At  the  first  opportunity  In  the 
committee,  this  amendment  wUl  be  offered, 
or  It  will  be  offered  on  the  floor  and  I  shaU 
support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  with  this  kind 
of  commitment  for  my  amendment.  I 
would  be  foolish  to  press  the  amendment 
to  a  vote  now.  I  think  it  should  pass,  but 
it  might  not.  It  would  endanger  the 
amendment;  It  would  endanger  the  op- 
portunity for  a  very  important  Industry 
in  my  State  to  receive  this  kind  of  equi- 
table treatment.  I  am  assured,  and  I  am 
confident  that  these  Senators  arc  men 
of  their  word,  that  they  wUl  act  in  the 
near  future  to  support  the  amendment, 
and  see  that  it  becomes  law. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized, imder  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  statement 
and  offering  an  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  certainly  wni  yield  to  the 
majority  leader  at  any  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware,  who  has  always  been 
most  courteous  and  gracious,  and  who 
has  waited  a  long  time  for  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  come  to  fruition. 
I  wish  to  express  to  him  my  deep  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  courtesy  he 
has  shovm  toward  me. 

Mr.  President,  provided  that  I  may  do 
so  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  wlU 

be  a  Uve  quorum.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  does  not  wish  the  time  for  the 
quorum  can  to  be  counted  against  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  wUl  can  the  roll. 
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The  leglslaUve  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  tbe  follow*ng  Senators  answered  to 
their  names; 

|No.  101  Leg] 

Alk«n  onilln  uill«r 

Allott  Orueolng  Morulala 

AotleiKtn  Hansen  Moaroney 

B»k«r  HaxrU  Mon« 

B«rU«tt  Hart  Morton 

Barb  Hanks  Mioskio 

B«nnett  Hacfleld  NHson 

Blbl*  Hayden  Pearaoa 

Bona  Hickeoiooper  Pell 

Brewster  Hill  Percy 

Brooke  Holland  Prouty 

BuTdlck  HoUlOK^  Proxmlr* 

Byrd.  Va.  Hru^it  Raadolpb 

Byrt.  W.  Va.        Iiiouye  R;blco!I 

Cazmon  Jackiion  RuweU 

CAflaoQ  JavlM  Scott 

Caaa  Jordan.  N  C  Smalbera 

Ctoorch  Jordan.  Idaho     Smltli 

Clark  Kennedy.  Haas.  Sptu-lunan 

Coopar  Kuchel  Spon« 

Cotton  L.itsche  Ster.Qla 

Curtla  Long.  Mo.  Symington 

Dlrkaen  LonK.  La  Talmadi^ 

Dodd  Ua^cnuson  TTiurmond 

DooUnlek  Manafleld  Tower 

Eastland  McCarthy  WiiUama,  N  J 

Ellender  M -Clellaa  Williama,  CH"! 

ifrrtn  MrOee  Yarborough 

Pannln  McOuvern  Young.  N   Dak. 

Pton^  .vtrl.ityre  Young,  Ohio 

Oor*  M<?tcaU 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
TTsnasl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  arinounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansa*  [Mr.  PxjlbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy  I,  the 
Bfnator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
tota].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  P.vstore!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KDCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mxnn>T]  and  the  Seiuitor  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  Ls  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr  President,  the 
Republic  Is  in  a  troubled  time  in  foreign 
policy,  especially  with  respect  to  Vietnam. 
The  Republic  is  headed  Into  a  troubled 
time  at  home,  with  a  long  simimer  loom- 
ing. Yet.  when  the  Senate  attempts  to 
respond  to  the  best  economic  Judgment 
•▼allable  in  the  Nation  and  apply  the 
much-needed  stimulus  of  an  Investment 
credit  to  the  Nation  s  economy  It  Is  un- 
able to  do  so  Six  weeks  later,  we  are  still 
bushvhaddng  in  the  procedural  thickets: 
6  weeks  later,  there  is  no  real  or  apparent 
progress. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  matter 
now  before  us  mu.st  be  settled.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
It  is  not  going  to  be  .settled,  however,  on 
a  basis  which  anyone  can  regard  as  a 
total  victory  for  his  particular  predilec- 
tion. We  have  all  been  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  when  an  issue  Is  fused  In 
the  Seiuite  with  the  kind  of  heat  that  has 
been  engendered  and  when  the  margin 
of  vote  for  either  point  of  view  Is  as 
minimal  as  It  is — there  are  no  total  vic- 
tories. There  Ls  the  option  of  passmg  over 
the  matter.  There  is  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing the  kind  of  futile  antics  which 
we  have  witnessed  for  weeks — the  option 
of  inarching  up  the  hlU  and  down  again 
That  Is  the  choice,  that,  or  a  reasonable 
compromise.  It  is  about  time  for  all  con- 


cerned to  face  up  to  these  Senate  reall- 
Ues. 

In  an  effort  to  help  the  Senate  face 
up  to  them,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
asks  the  Senate  and.  particularly,  those 
who  have  argued  vigorously  for  their 
respective  viewpoints  to  consider  the 
compromise  which  is  about  to  be  offered. 
It  Is  offered  In  the  hope  that  it  wUl  break 
the  impasse  confronting  us.  It  Ls  offered 
as  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  difficulty. 

I  do  not  delude  myself  or  the  Senate, 
however,  as  to  its  prospects  The  com- 
promise which  will  be  offered  will  not  go 
anywhere  without  the  cooperation,  the 
understanding  and  the  tolerance  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  issue  of  campaign  financing  Is.  as 
everyone  knows  by  this  time,  the  key  to 
solution  although  we  are.  presumably,  on 
an  Investment  credit  tax  blU  The  cam- 
paign financing  Issue  has  been  voted 
upon  four  times  already ;  the  investment 
tax  credit  restoration  has  not  been  voled 
on  at  all. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  my  motion 
to  recommit  tlie  bill  with  instructions 
carried  on  April  25,  1967,  by  a  vote  of 
64  to  22  By  that  action,  the  Senate  swept 
the  bill  of  m.uiy  extraneous  matters — 
and  there  were  at  that  point  so  many  as 
to  win  for  the  bill  the  appellation  of 
■  Chrl.stmasTree." 

The  recommittal  left  in  the  measure 
only  the  Investment  tax  credit  and  the 
question  of  campaign  flnanclnt;.  I  had 
tliought  the  action  at  that  time  would  be 
conclusive  and  would  bring  about  final 
disposition.  I  was  wrong.  We  are  now  on 
the  verge  of  beglrmlnK  again  the  process 
of  possibly  adding  extraneous  matters. 
SpruiK  has  already  come  to  Wsuiliington, 
but  we  are  about  to  llKht  up  the  ChrLst- 
mixs  tree  all  over  again. 

I  cannot  believe  that  tlie  Senate  de- 
sires to  repeat  this  demeaning  indul- 
gence. Nevertheless,  tl.at  Is  the  point  at 
which  we  find  ourselves  In  this  most  un- 
happy state  of  affairs.  We  are  no  nearer 
a  vLsible  prospect  of  a  final  vote,  today, 
than  we  were  6  weeks  atjo. 

At  this  point.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
be  aware  of  the  availability  of  these  prin- 
cipal procedural  alternatives; 

First.  We  could  take  iw  action  to  break 
the  impasse.  In  that  event,  we  are  likely 
to  be  In  for  a  reiHiat  performance  of  the 
Chi  Lstmas  Tree  Act. 

Second.  We  could  send  the  entire  bill 
to  the  calendar  once  a«ain.  The  leader- 
ship could  move  to  proceed  to  some  oUier 
item  of  business  on  the  calendar  and  Uie 
Investment  credit  bill  would  go  back  to 
the  calendar  It  would  remain  tliere  un- 
less motioned  up  at  a  future  date.  This 
procedure.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  would  merely  evade 
the  question,  It  would  not  settle  it. 

Third.  We  could  Uble  the  enUre  bill 
A  tabling  motion  of  the  entire  bill  would 
kill  the  Investment  credit  bill  as  well  as 
the  Senate  action  on  the  Long  Act,  which 
Is  now  in  the  bill.  In  other  words.  It  would 
cancel  out  the  expiration  date  of  July  31 
on  the  campaign  fund  law. 

Fourth.  We  could  invoke  cloture.  This 
pos.sibil;ty  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
various  Senators.  Not  only  do  I  have,  as 
do  most  Members,  a  persoiml  dislike  for 
cloture,  but  also.  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
can  be  a  substitute  for  the  personal  re- 


straint and  reasonableness  and  mutual 
accommodation  which  alone  assures  the 
highest  contribution  of  each  Senator  and 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  the  Nation 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  prefer,  therefore,  on  that 
basis,  to  hold  the  alternative  of  cloture 
In  abeyance,  and  even  beyond. 

Having  enumerated  these  procedural 
options.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  they  are  all  undesirable  in  this 
situation — at  least  for  the  present.  It 
would  be  my  view  that  we  are  left,  there- 
fore, with  only  one  desirable  alternative 
at  this  time.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
suggests  to  the  Senate  that  it  should 
reject  a  reaccumulatlon  of  nongermane 
amendments  and  at  the  same  time  it 
should  seek  a  compromise  which  will 
bridge  the  gap  in  present  positions  on 
campaign  flnJonclng  and  lead  to  a 
broadly  acceptable  Senate  position.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  build  this  bridge  by  an 
amendment  which  retains  the  principle 
of  public  financing  of  elections  on  the 
statute  books  but  prohibits  the  disburse- 
ment of  any  funds  under  the  present 
Campaign  Act  until  Congress  acts  again 
to  provide  safeguards  and  election  re- 
forms. 

This  proposal,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a 
reasonable  answer  to  the  situation  wliich 
confronts  the  Senate.  It  does  not  throw 
into  the  waste  heap,  the  legislative 
achievement  of  the  principle  of  public 
financing  which  is  represented  by  the 
Long  Act.  But  it  holds  that  principle 
Inoperative,  as  urged  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GokeI  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams], 
unless  and  imtil  a  measure  is  forthcom- 
ing which  adjusts  the  Long  Act  to  in- 
clude the  kind  of  careful  safeguards 
which  the  Senate,  if  I  am  correct,  also 
desires  as  a  precondition  to  Its  operation. 
Under  this  compromise  proposal,  no 
campaign  funds  would  be  disbursed  un- 
til and  unless  an  honest  elections  cam- 
paign measure  were  forthcoming  and 
became  tlie  law  of  the  land. 

Last  week  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  asked  that  I 
not  offer  this  modification  after  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  table  his  motion  to  strike 
Uie  July  31  date:  I  complied  with  his  re- 
quest Last  week  it  was  made  clear  that 
I  was  bound,  at  that  time,  by  my  word  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
-see  (Mr  GoheI  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams] 
not  to  alter  the  language  of  my  motion 
to  recommit  so  that  It  might  express  the 
compromise  which  I  have  Just  described. 
I  did  not  feel  free  therefore  to  offer  the 
compromise  at  that  time. 

At  this  point,  however.  I  request.  In 
the  interest  of  the  orderly  procedure  and 
In  the  Interest  of  its  reputation  that  the 
Senate  proceed,  without  delay,  to  a  vote 
ujxjn  the  amendment  which  I  will  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  4  strike  wctlon  6  and  tnaert  in 
Mtni  thareof: 

■•8»c.  5.  I  a)  Funds  which  become  avall- 
Rble  under  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1986  shall  be  appropriated 
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and  disbursed  only  after  the  adoption  bylaw 
of  guidelines  governing  tbclr  distribution. 

"(b)  Quldellnes  adopted  In  accord^ce 
with  this  secUon  shall  state  «Pj;»«'y  *^* 
they  are  Intended  to  comply  with  thU  sec- 
tion." 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  interpret  the  second  section,  the 
purpose  of  the  second  secUon  of  the 
amendment  is  to  Identify  clearly  and  un- 
mistakenly  the  "guidelines"  which  must 
be  adopted  by  Congress  to  enable  the  dis- 
bursement and  the  act  of  approprlaUon 
of  any  moneys  out  of  the  campaign  fund. 
WhUe  the  adoption  of  the  gtildelines 
would  be  a  precondiUon  to  the  act  of 
appropriation  and  to  the  actual  disburse- 
ment by  the  Treasury,  any  such  enabling 
legislation  must  state  by  its  own  terms 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement. 

This  requirement  is  intended  to  remove 
any  doubt  or  ambiguity  from  what  would 
constitute  a  guideline. 

Under  the  mandate  the  Senate  gave  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  over  a  week 
ago  the  full  range  of  ideas  and  proposals 
In  the  area  of  elecUon  financing  and  re- 
form is  before  the  committee.  The  term 
"guidelines"  therefore  could  be  Inter- 
preted in  various  ways  in  various  quar- 
ters. However,  to  insure  no  misunder- 
standing, and  to  make  the  intention  of 
Congress  crystal  clear,  the  sati&facUon 
of  this  prohibition  of  funds  shall  expUc- 
Itly  state  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  law, 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  satisfy  this 
precondition.  ^  j  ^    ^v^ 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  ultimately  becomes  a  part  of 
the  law  the  Long  Act  wlU  remain  on  the 
botdts  but  wm  not  be  operaUve  as  a  source 
of  campaign  funds  untU  Congress  speafcs 
twice  again  on  this  question— once  with 
the  guidelines,  once  with  the  act  of  ap- 
propriations. 

U  Congress  does  not  act  again— this 
Congress— no  funds  wUl  be  disbursed  to 
finance  the  next  presidenUal  election. 
The  checkoff  feature  will  stUl  be  in  effect, 
but  no  funds  will  be  disbursed  under  it. 
The  checkoff  feature  wUl  simply  per- 
mit a  bookkeeping  entry  at  the  Treasury 
establishing  a  ceiUng  on  any  future  au- 
thorization from  Congress;  it  will  act  al- 
so as  the  ceUing  on  any  future  act  of 
appropriation  by  Congress. 

Any  fears  that  an  apparently  Innocu- 
ous provision  inserted  as  a  part  of  an 
unrelated  bill  might  satisfy  the  guide- 
line precondition  of  section  5(a)  should 
be  negated  by  the  provisions  of  section 
5ib). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  share 
fully  the  concern— I  might  even  say  the 
agony — of    the    majority    leader    in    all 
these  weeks  in  seeking,  somehow,  to  un- 
snarl  the   difficulty   that  has  virtuaUy 
stalemated  the  Senate.  I  hope  it  can  be 
done.  I  have  hwed  so  before  now.  When 
on  Tuesday  we  had  a  vote  In  which  88 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  on  record. 
and  a  fair  majority,  at  least,  of  the  Sen- 
ate asserted  its  wUl.  I  thought  that  that 
perhaps,    was  sufficient   to   resolve   the 
problem  and  dispose  of  It  once  and  for 
mil.  Had  the  Senator  who  was  absent  at 
the  time  been  present  and  voting,  the 
result  would  have  been  46  to  53.  Ttie  re- 
sult might  have  been  changed,  however, 
by  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
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[Mr.  QRUDriKG].  but  he  announced  a 
pair.  But  when  out  of  9«  votes,  of  a  pos- 
sible 100  Totes.  in  this  body,  a  majority 
of  six  asserted  Its  will,  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished S«iator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  ought  to  accept  that  as  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  instead  of  making  what  i 
t^inir  was  some  rather  boastful  and,  on 
occasion,  quite  unwarranted  remarks  as 
to  what  he  pix^wsed  to  do  with  Invest- 
ment credit  unless  the  Senate  bowed  to 

his  will.  ^  ,  ... 

That  certainly  was  not  language  that 
Is  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  Senate 
and  could  best  have  been  left  unuttered. 
But  It  has  been  uttered,  and  it  Is  pres- 
ently In  the  Rboord.  and  the  problem  U 

still  here.  *     ^      t* 

The  question  now  Is  what  to  do.  ii 
there  Is  an  assault  upon  the  propriety  of 
the  repealer  that  is  In  the  investment 
credit  bill.  I  can  only  remind  the  Senate 
of  how  the  presidential  financing  cam- 
paign measure  flnaUy  found  its  way  upon 
the  statute  books,  because  it  happened 
last  year.  It  failed  In  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  am  a  member  of  that  oommit^ 
tee  I  voted  against  it  In  committee,  and 
ultimately  It  was  appended  to  another 
tax  measure  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
so  that  It  would  be  in  order  and  would 
not  be  returned  by  the  House  with  a 
remonstrance  because  of  what  they  re- 
gard as  the  constitutional  function  of 
the  House.  So  If  that  action  was  im- 
proper then.  It  could  be  said  it  is  im- 
proper now.  But  nobody  contested  the 
prt^riety   of   that  acUon   in  the   89th 

The  matter  was  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  was  finally  approved 
by  the  Senate.  There  was  a  good,  hard 
fuss  in  conference.  The  provision  re- 
mained after  the  conference  ^pressed 
its  will  upon  the  final  bill,  and  that  is  the 
way  the  Presidential  Campaign  Financ- 
ing Act  got  upon  the  statute  books. 

I  affirmed  my  opposiUon  to  it  then,  and 
I  reaffirm  my  opposition  to  it  now.  U 
that  was  a  proper  exercise  of  parhamen- 
S"  power  in  this  body,  then  the  d^- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr^ 
GORE]  was  not  only  within  his  rights  by 
the  action  that  he  took  or  the  Procedure 
that  he  foUowed  but  was  perfectly  proper 
in  offering  the  repealer  which  is  pres- 
ently the  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  stand  by  the 
vote  of  Tuesday  and  then  proceed  be- 
yond there,  but  evidently  we  cannot.  Ii 
perchance  the  action  taken  here  should 
be  favorable  to  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  it  will  only 
mean  that  we  will  go  right  back  to  the 
benchmark  where  we  started  more  than 
6  wedcs  ago.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  If  Senators  want  to  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  that 
again.  It  will  be  all  right.  But  I  prefer 
not  to  do  so.  I  do  not  care  to  retrace  those 
steps  again.  I  am  quite  anxious  l>ecause 
of  the  Interest  of  the  business  fraternity 
of  this  country,  to  see  something  done 
about  investment  credit. 

I  want  to  say  now— and  I  observe  that 
the  majority  whip  is  in  the  Chamber- 
that  I  t>'<"if  It  ill  becomes  him  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  make  a  threat  that 
unless  the  Senate  bows  to  his  will  there 
will  be  no  Investment  Credit  Act.  I  think 
there  will  be  another  answer.  I  caimot 


Imnginp  that  this  body  is  so  impotent.  I 
cannot  Imagine  that  this  body  is  so  remiss 
in  Its  larger  duty,  that  it  win  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  tell  it 
what  it  is  going  to  do  and  what  It  is  not 
going  to  do,  because  there  will  be  another 
answer  to  that. 

Let  any  measure  that  has  so  much  as 
the  odor  of  a  tax  measure  about  it  come 
before  the  Senate,  and  let  us  see  what 
will  happen,  because  we  will  be  ready. 
We  will  gird  up  our  loins  and  demon- 
strate to  the  country  that  the  Senate  in 
an  hour  of  emergency,  is  not  an  immobUe 

body.  ,„ 

That  Is  why  I  say  this  occurrence  lU 
becomes  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
have  great  affection  for  him.  I  like  him.  I 
like  to  serve  on  his  committee.  He  is  an 
excellent  chairman.  But  a  time  comes 
when  a  false  pride  has  got  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  this  body.  That  is  precisely 
where  we  stand  today. 

That  Is  precisely  where  we  stand  today. 
I  trust  that  we  will  not  take  favorable 
action  on  this  proposal  merely  to  make 
this  Inoperative,  because  this  canker  will 
still  be  on  the  statute  books. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  erase  It.  "nie 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  fresh  start.  We 
can  do  it  in  this  session,  or  we  can  do 
it  in  another  session. 

I  have  no  time  for  this  proposal  for 
presidential  financing.  If  we  are  going 
to  finance  a  campaign,  let  us  walk  that 
whole  furrow  and  Include  other  Federal 
officers  as  well. 

What  do  we  say  about  RepresentaUves 
and  Senators  who  will  be  running  on 
their  ticket  in  a  presidential  year? 

Let  them  go  to  the  public  and  under- 
take to  get  some  money,  and  what  will  be 
tihc  answer? 

Why.  we  make  a  little  pen  scratch  in 
a  smaU  block  on  the  income  tax  form. 
The  press  reports  that  there  are  literally 
million  of  dollars  available.  We  will  go 
to  those  who  have  in  their  charge  the 
fimds  which  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
taxes  and  get  Senate  financing  or  House 
financing  there.  That  is  finally  going  to 
be  the  answer. 

We  do  not  ran  a  senatorial  or  a  House 
campaign  on  a  shoestring.  I  have  been 
through  three  senatorial  campaigns,  and 
eight  House  campaigns— so  I  know  what 
they  cost. 

So  there  we  are— left  out  in  the  cold. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  something,  let 
us  do  something  worthwhile  and  encom- 
pass the  whole  election  reform  business 
while  we  are  at  it.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  we  can  see  that  we  are  on  good 
ground. 

Let  no  one  be  frightened  by  any  boast 
that  there  will  be  no  Investment  tax 
credit  bill.  _ 

Mr  President,  there  will  be.  There  has 
got  to  be.  Take  note  of  the  falling  rate 
m  motorcar  manufacturing  right  now, 
and  a  good  many  other  indicators  which 
are  before  us.  All  I  can  say  is,  this  Is 
something  we  must  do  for  the  economy 

of  the  country.  

So  Mr  President,  let  us  vote  down 
the  proposal,  difficult  as  It  is  for  me  ever 
to  go  against  the  majority  leader.  I  know 
the  good  faith,  I  know  the  bigness  of 
heart  he  always  brings  to  these  prob- 
lems We  sit  down  and  consider  them  in 
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the  best  of  spirits  and  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  good  will  at  all  times.  I  wish  I 
could  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  today. 
even  aa  I  have  seen  eye  to  eye  with  hlxn 
so  many  times  since  he  has  occupied  that 
chair,  which  he  grraces  with  great  dis- 
tinction. In  my  book — and  since,  in  a 
modest  way,  I  have  been  permitted  to 
exerdM  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
this  chair. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  to  vote  against 
the  proposal,  but  I  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  not  adopt  it.  that  it  will  "mow  em 
down,"  a<  Charlie  McCarthy  used  to  say, 
mow  down  every  amendment  that  comes 
alon«  and  then,  at  long  last,  we  shall 
proceed  to  the  business  in  hand  and  give 
ear  to  the  will  of  the  Senate  as  expressed 
only  a  few  days  ago  by  what  I  thought 
waa  a  reasonably  substantial  vote 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Let  me  take  one  moment  briefly  to 
state  what  the  amendment  would  do  and 
what  it  would  not  do.  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine  after  having  read  it  with 
some  haste. 

I  cannot  find  that  it  would  effectively 
resolre  the  issue.  It  would  leave  the  tax 
checkoff  provisions  in  the  law.  It  would 
leave  effective  provisions  of  the  law  un- 
der which  tax  forms  would  be  printed 
glTlnff  to  each  taxpayer  discretion  to 
dispose  of  $1  of  his  tax  liability  to  a  pur- 
IX)se  of  his  own  choosing  The  special 
presidential  campaign  fund  would  re- 
main tn  the  Treasury,  with  direction  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  trans- 
fer to  the  fiind  such  amoxmts  as  the 
tazpayen  in  aggregate  designated,  there 
to  accumulate  until  Congress  takes  some 
action. 

What  action?  What  action  which 
would  differ  from  that  required  in  the 
law  today? 

The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Pund  Act  of  1966  already  provides  for 
these  same  steps,  and  the  exercise  of 
this  choice  by  the  taxpayer,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  presidential  campaign 
fund  in  the  Treasury,  and  direction  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer 
such  funds,  as  he  collects  them,  to  the 
special  fund;  and  then  it  provides  that 
Oongreas  may  appropriate  those  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  distribution  to  the  treas- 
uries of  the  two  parties  whose  nominees 
reeeiTed  15  million  votes  in  the  previous 
presidential  election. 

Aceordlngly.  I  ask:  How  would  this 
amendment  change  the  law? 

It  would  change  it  in  this  regard:  It 
states  that  disbursements  under  the  act 
shall  not  be  made  until  Congress  pro- 
vides the  guidelines. 

IfCr.  President,  what  are  the  guide- 
lines? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  at  that 
point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  OORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  E>oe8  not  the  proposed 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  and  dls- 
tlngulahed  majority  leader  provide,  in 
substance,  that  the  Oore  Act  is  to  remain 
the  law  of  the  land? 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator  means  the 
Lone  Act. 

Mr.  KRVIN.     I  mean  the  Long  Act. 


Has  not  the  Senate  voted  three  times 
since  the  3d  day  of  April  this  year  to 
eradicate  the  Long  Act  from  the  statute 
books? 

Mr  GORF  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr  ERVIN  This  amendment,  then, 
would  have  the  effect  of  preserving  the 
Long  Act  All  it  would  do  would  provide 
that  the  money  will  not  be  disbursed 
under  the  Long  Act  until  Congress  comes 
up  with  some  guidelines  to  enforce  the 
Long  Act:  is  that  not  correcf 

Mr  CMDRE  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment goes  quite  as  far  as  the  Senator 
has  just  now  stated  It  provides  that 
Congress  must  adopt  guidelines — it  is 
quite  indefinite  as  to  what  Congress  must 
do,  or  what  it  should  do  Indeed.  Con- 
gress could  proceed  to  appropriate  the 
money  by  the  same  act  under  this 
amendment  as  would  be  the  case  if  we 
did  nothing  to  the  Long  Act 

Thus.  In  my  opinion,  this  amendment 
is  not  a  compromise  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  In  the 
proposal  It  would  permit  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr  Long)  to 
work  his  will  and  undo  the  will  of  the 
Senate  as  thrice  expressed 

The  law  would  still  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  tax 
funds  to  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury. 
the  presidential  campaign  fund,  there 
to  accvunulate  as  it  would  without  this 
amendment.  These  steps  are  not  affected 
by  the  proposed  amendment 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  recall 
for  the  Senate  that  not  only  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  commit  himself  to 
abide  by  the  will  of  the  Senate  expressed 
in  a  vote  last  Tuesday;  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]. 
who  has  been  associated  with  me  in  the 
attempt  to  repeal  what  we  regard  as  a 
dangerous  and  unsound  act,  made  a  sim- 
ilar commitment. 

In  order  that  each  Senator  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote,  a  time  was  set. 
with  ample  notice  to  eruible  each  Senator 
to  arrive;  and  only  the  illness  of  one  of 
our  colleagues  prevented  the  presence  of 
100  Senators.  Unfortunately,  one  Mem- 
ber was  ill.  but  he  was  given  a  pair,  with 
a  stated  position  Thus.  100  Senators  ex- 
pressed their  will,  98  by  votes,  one  by  an 
announcement  of  his  position,  one  by 
giving  a  pair  to  the  ill  colleague  Thus. 
100  Members  of  the  Senate,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  expressed  their  will  As  has 
been  said,  the  vote  was  52  to  46. 

I  have  offered  no  simendment  since 
then.  Had  the  vote  gone  the  other  way. 
I  would  have  offered  none.  Only  one 
amendment  is  pending  now 

We  heard  a  commitment  earlier  today 
that  no  filibuster  would  be  conducted 
What  have  we  had:"  I  have  pleaded  for 
votes  repeatedly  for  5  weeks  It  has  not 
been  by  my  action  that  this  bill  has  not 
been  disposed  of.  The  Senate  has  ex- 
pressed its  will,  as  I  have  said,  three 
times. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  OORE.     I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  get 
the  Senator's  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  setting  of  the 
vote  for  Tuesday.  May  2.  at  a  time  not 
later  than  3  o'clock,  was  specifically  in- 
tended to  eliminate  the  Jockeying  that 


was  going  on.  under  which  at  one  time 
one  side  had  all  of  Its  Members,  or  most 
of  them,  present,  and  at  another  time  the 
other  side  had  all  or  most  of  its  sup- 
porters present:  and  thus  to  get  a  true 
expression  of  what  the  Senate  thought 
of  this  issue. 

It  was  said.  "We  will  discuss  the  sub- 
ject until  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  2.  not 
later  than  3  o'clock."  And  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  99  Members  were  present 
And  is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  general,  open 
purpose  was  that  the  issue  would  be 
brought  to  an  end? 

Mr  OORE.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  this  agreement  was  entered  into  in 
order  to  facilitate  exercise  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  its  majority  will  with  the  fullest 
pas.slble  participation. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  so 
both  sides  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  telling  their  supporters,  "You  must 
be  present  on  Tuesday  when  the  vote 
will  be  taken.  If  you  are  present,  we  will 
have  a  full  expression  of  Judgment.  "  The 
consequence  was  that  99  Senators  were 
here. 

Now,  my  question  is.  Was  that  or  was 
it  not  a  complete  and  full  declaration  of 
the  will  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  it  wants 
done  with  this  subsidy  bill  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Presidents? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  It  was,  and  the 
issue  was  simple,  sharp,  and  clear — re- 
peal of  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Pund  Act  of  1966.  The  Issue  was  as 
clear  cut  as  possible.  The  amendment, 
now  proposed  by  the  majority  leader  in 
all  good  will  and  in  the  good-faith  exer- 
cise of  his  responsibility,  would  neverthe- 
less, however  well  motivated,  abort  the 
will  of  the  Senate  and  substitute,  instead, 
the  will  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  if  that  was  not  the  third  time 
that  the  able  and  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  gone  to  bat. 
Mr  OORE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  he  struck  out.  Now 
he  wants  to  go  to  bat  a  fourth  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  And  not  accept  the  rule 
that  three  strikes  are  out. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  It  not 
also  true  that  on  an  occasion  prior  to 
Tuesdays  vote,  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  46 
to  42.  and  he  suggested  that  he  lost  be- 
cause of  absentees,  that  Senators  who 
were  absent  declared  their  position  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcord;  and  had  they 
all  been  present,  the  vote  would  have 
been  51  to  49  and  he  would  still  have  lost 
If  all  Senators  had  been  In  their  seats? 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  no 
time  has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  Is  In  favor  of  his  position. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  OORE.  At  no  time;  and,  In  my 
opinion,  at  no  time  has  a  majority  of  the 
US   Senate  wished  the  Long  Act  to  re- 
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main  the  law  of  the  land.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  a  majority  of  the  United  States  to- 
day wishes  that  act  to  be  the  law  of  the 

land. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
not  the  only  explanation  for  the  Sen- 
ate's reversing  its  posiUon,  after  making 
it  plain  three  times,  be  a  complete  ca- 
pitulation to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
And  If  we  did  so  would  not  the  Senate 
adopt  a  principle  that  one  Senator,  by 
these  tactics,  can  achieve  his  will  against 
the  majority  of  the  US.  Senate? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  regret  that  that  appears 
to  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
obliged  to  express  my  commendation  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  The  views 
I  have  expressed  about  the  measure  are 
no  reflection  upon  his  honest  effort  to 
do  a  good  job  as  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

My  compassion  goes  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  He  has  labored  and  ago- 
nized for  practically  5  weeks  in  trying 
to  get  this  measure  through.  "When  he 
proposed  a  vote  no  later  than  3  o'clock 
on  Tuesday.  May  2,  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  get  the  matter  concluded;  and 
it  would  have  been  concluded  were  it  not, 
as  I  said  yesterday,  for  the  Insistence 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  his 
will  be  done,  and  that  the  will  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  be  cast  aside. 

Mr.  C30RE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
Join  him  in  his  expression  of  esteem  and 
good  will  for  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  this  body.  I  fully  join  In  that 
respect. 

But  respect  for  Senator  MANsniLD  does 
not  Induce  me  willingly  to  capitulate  to 
the  will  of  another  single  Member  of  this 
body.  The  pending  amendment  Is  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  Unquestionably, 
someone  may  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. It  Is  even  subject  to  a  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  who  stands  In  the  way 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill?  Not  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  have  no 
amendment  pending.  There  Is  but  one 
amendment  pending.  Should  this  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn,  and  the  will  to  fili- 
buster be  withdrawn,  then  we  can  vote 
this  afternoon  and  pass  the  bilL 

But  that  Is  not  the  only  issue.  The  im- 
portant issue  Is  whether  the  U.S.  Senate 
shall  capitulate  in  the  name  of  com- 
promise. I  am  unwilling  to  see  that  occur. 
I  should  like  to  review  the  histoiy  of 
this  law. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  surts  on  that,  will  he  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  difficulty  In  understanding  what 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is,  if  It  Is 
not  to  save  the  face  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who,  I  understand,  intends  to 
support  it.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee see  any  other  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  call  It  an  ad- 
vantage. It  would  abort  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  as  expressed  three  times. 


B«r.  CTiA^y  Will  the  Senator  yield 
iurther? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  find  it  very  difficult 
Indeed  to  vote  against  my  majority  lead- 
er on  a  matter  in  which  he  is  keenly  in- 
terested; but  unless  somebody  can  ex- 
plain to  me  what  this  proposal  would  do 
except  to  get  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
off  the  hook.  I  would  find  great  difficulty 
in  voting  for  it,  because  I  have  no  Interest 
in  that  objective  whatever. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  no  unkind  feeling 
toward  the  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. I  would  be  willing  to  go  to  any 
reasonable  length  to  get  him  off  the  hook, 
so  to  speak.  But  I  do  not  want  to  put  my 
country  on  the  hook  in  order  to  take  any- 
one off  the  hook. 

This  is  an  unwise,  unsound,  and  dan- 
gerous law,  and  we  are  asked  here  to 
perpetuate  it,  after  the  Senate  has  voted 
three  times  to  repeal  it. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  will  vote 
again  to  repeal  it;  and  that  opportunity 
shall  be  afforded  the  Senate.  It  is  entitled 
to  it 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  occur  to  me 
that  a  far  more  orderly  way  of  disposing 
of  this  matter,  in  view  of  the  procedures 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
acting  quite  within  his  rights,  has  availed 
himself,  would  be  to  file  a  motion  for 
cloture,  which  I  for  one  would  be  glad 
to  sign. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  that  a  cloture  mo- 
tion has  been  suggested.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  advised  that  a  nimiber  of  signatures 
are  already  attached  to  one. 

I  have  never  signed  a  cloture  motion. 
I  would  want  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  aU  the  alternatives  before  dohig 
so.  But  that  is  a  parliamentary  weapon 
which  the  Senate  can  use  to  work  its  will, 
and  if  the  choice  is  between  cloture  to 
facUitote  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  a 
capitulation  to  abort  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  will  choose  the  former. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  not  a  complicated 
parliamentary  situation.  There  is  but  one 
amendment  pending.  The  bill  is  a  clean 
bill,  by  direction  of  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  52  to  46,  defeated  the 
only  amendment  that  has  come  to  a  vote 
since  the  bill  was  last  reported  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
defeat  the  pending  amendment. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  review  the 
history  of  this  legislation  briefly.  As  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out.  the  1966  act  was  offered  as  an  extra- 
neous amendment  to  another  bill  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  session  last  October. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  un- 
dertook with  vigor,  for  a  period  of  2  days, 
to  dissuade  the  Senate  from  Its  passage. 
It  would  have  been  within  my  physical 
capacity,  as  it  was  clearly  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  group  of  Senators  who  felt 
strongly  that  the  bill  should  not  become 
law  to  have  kept  the  Senate  in  session  a 
week  or  perhaps  2  weeks,  when  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  quorum. 

We  did  not  do  that.  With  reluctance 
and  regret,  we  yielded  to  the  vote  of  the 
Senate,  although  I  beUeve  there  was  but 
two  Senators  more  than  a  quonmi  avail- 
able, barely  a  quorum  with  which  to  pass 
the    bill.    Many   Senators    returned    by 


plane  to  the  Senate  only  minutes  or  hours 
before  the  vote. 

I  annoimced  then  that  at  the  first 
opportunity  in  the  new  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  would  give  the  full  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  decide  upon  repeal  of  the 
measure  which  we.  in  haste,  without 
hearing  and  without  adequate  consid- 
eration, had  passed. 

Upon  the  convening  of  Congress  in 
January,  I  announced  that  at  the  first 
opportunity  I  would  seek  repeal  of  this 
act.  and  I  introduced  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. So.  there  was  no  surprise  move  on 
my  part.  And  it  is  only  by  an  amendment 
to  a  revenue  measure  that  has  originated 
in  the  other  body  that  the  Senate  can 
pass  a  lawful  act  to  repeal  this  law. 

Thereafter,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Finance  CcHnmittee  on  the  Investment 
credit  tax  bill,  I  offered  the  bill  I  had  in- 
troduced to  repeal  the  Long  Act  as  an 
amendment  thereto. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  absent 
that  day.  Out  of  respect  for  him,  I  was 
persuaded,  and  yielded  to  the  persuasion, 
to  withhold  the  amendment,  and  not 
press  for  a  vote  on  it  in  committee. 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathkrs]  who  explained  that  for 
reasons  beyond  his  control — at  least,  for 
reasons  that  I  am  sure  were  sufficient — 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  could 
not  be  present.  The  acting  chairman 
asked  me  not  to  press  for  a  vote. 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  committee 
expressed  the  view  at  that  time  in  the 
committee  that  if  I  were  to  ask  for  a 
vote  on  my  amendment.  In  his  opinion  a 
majority  of  the  committee  would  vote  to 
adopt  it.  I  did  not  press,  as  I  have  said, 
for  a  vote. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  offered  my  amendment,  but 
upon  being  advised  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  not  return  to 
Washington  until  the  next  day,  I  with- 
held asking  for  a  vote  until  he  could  be 
present,  and  advised  his  office  that  I 
would  do  so. 

I  was  ready  for  a  vote  the  next  day. 
I  have  been  ready  to  vote  on  this  issue 
every  day  since  then.  The  only  occasion 
upon  which  I  asked  for  delay  was  a  delay 
requested  out  of  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion for  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   wfll 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senator  speaks  about  delay  and,  I  as- 
sume, the  cause  of  the  delay. 

I  read  what  was  said  yesterday  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana: 

Mr  President,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  long  It  takes.  II  It  takes  from 
now  unUl  Chxlstmas.  or  from  now  untU  New 
Year's  Day,  we  ought  to  do  what  we  are 
paid  to  do :  give  the  people  some  good  legis- 
lation for  their  money. 

The  Senate  has  spoken  three  times 
and  declared  that  this  legislation  Is  not 
good  legislation.  Yet.  yesterday.  May  2. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  made 
the  statement  that  we  will  stay  here,  In 
effect,  until  he  can  achieve  his  objective, 
until  Christmas  or  until  New  Year's  Day, 
so  as  to  comply  with  his  judgment  and 
repudiate  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
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of  the  Senate  expresMd  three  times  by 
•fllrmatlve  vote. 

When  we  speak  of  the  cause  of  the 
delay,  we  are  told  that  we  will  be  here 
tmtll  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  and  I  as- 
sume that  Is  why  the  majority  leader 
la  trying  In  some  way  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  an  end,  and  the  only  avenue  pres- 
ently open  seems  to  be  to  yield  supinely 
and  abjectly  to  the  command  of  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President.  I  must  say 
tn  all  candor  that  I  have  great  sympathy 
and  the  deepest  of  affection  for  the  dis- 
tlnculBhed  senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
our  majority  leader. 

His  is  a  grave  responsibility,  but  so  is 
mine. 

What  responsibility  does  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  have  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not 
have?  What  responsibility  does  one 
Senator  have  that  another  Senator  does 
not  have? 

When  we  are  dealing  for  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  our  Republic  with  the 
proTlalon  of  public  money  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
we  are  dealing  with  an  issue  so  vital  that 
it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  system 
of  self-government. 

I  am.  as  I  have  said,  persuaded  that 
we  must  seriously  consider  the  provision 
of  pubUc  funds  for  election  to  Federal 
ofllce.  But  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  the  only  Federal  officer. 

I  think  that  election  reform  must  take 
Into  consideration  the  cost  of  campaigns, 
as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  and  there  must 
be  public  participation  therein  How- 
ever, along  with  it  there  must  be  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  ballot  box  from  the 
undue  influence  of  money,  special  favor- 
seeking  money. 

I  wish  to  be  candid  enough  to  say  that 
I  cmislder  the  Influence  of  money  the 
gravest  threat  to  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States. 

Next  week,  the  party  of  the  people  will 
have  a  fundraising  dinner  at  $250  per 
plate.  What  man  of  toll  will  be  there? 
Who  will  buy  the  plates  at  $250  each'' 
I  do  not  know  who  will  buy  them  by  the 
plate.  Not  many  Who  will  buy  the  tables 
of  plates?  We  know,  and  we  are  ashamed 
of  It.  The  lobbyists  and  the  special  in- 
terests seeking  favors  from  Congress  and 
the  Oovemment  will  buy  those  plates  and 
those  tables.  And  the  Republican  Party 
always  seems  to  go  us  one  better  Their 
dinner  Is  $500  a  plate 

The  party  machinery  of  both  parties 
has  become  like  kept  women  of  special 
Interests. 

And  what  does  the  Long  act  propose^ 
Merely  to  pour  more  money  into  the 
slush  fund,  without  doing  anything  what- 
ever to  correct  the  evils  which  every 
Member  of  this  body.  Republican  or 
Dmiocrat,  knows  are  eating  at  the  heart 
of  our  system  of  self-government  today 
Oh,  It  Is  said  that  If  you  provide  money 
from  the  Treasury  In  ample  sunounts  for 
the  election  of  a  President,  there  will  be 
more  slush  funds  from  the  private 
sources  for  congressional  campaigns  Can 
we  call  that  a  virtue''  Is  that  an  Improve- 
ment? 

Mr.  President.  I  started  out  to  give 
some  brief  history  of  the  1966  act  I 
should  Uke  to  complete  the  history  by 
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referring  to  the  votes  by  which  three 
times  the  Senate  has  expressed  Its  will 
on  this  Issue. 

The  first  vote  on  repeal  was  48  to  42 — 
90  Senators.  There  are  not  many  rollcall 
votes  In  the  course  of  a  year  In  which 
90  Senators  vote  Moet  of  the  roUcalls.  I 
seem  to  remember,  are  in  the  80s.  But 
In  this  case  90  Senators  voted.  Still  oth- 
ers made  their  views  known;  some  by 
pairs.  I  am  advised  by  an  aide  that  even 
on  that  vote  there  were  three  sets  of 
pairs  So  In  this  Instance  96  Senators  ex- 
pressed their  will,  their  Judgment,  their 
decision. 

The  next  vote  came  only  after  another 
Christmas  tree  had  been  erected  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  a  tactic,  as  a  par- 
liamentary tactic,  to  so  belabor  and  so 
beladen  the  Mil  as  to  cause  further  action. 
Well,  the  Senate  took  further  action  By 
a  vote  of  64  to  22.  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted, with  ir^structions  to  the  commit- 
tee to  report  back  forthwith  the  bill  that 
Is  now  before  the  Senate.  contalr\lng  but 
two  provisions  one.  the  restoration  of 
investment  credit;  two.  the  repeal  of  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act 
of  1966 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  acted  in 
accordance  with  that  Instruction,  and 
forthwith,  as  directed,  reported  the  bill 
to  the  Senate,  and  then  forthwith  moved 
to  seek  to  undo  what  the  Senate  had 
just  directed. 

I  was  ready  to  vote  soon  after  he  of- 
fered the  motion  But  a  time  was  set 
which  would  give  all  Senators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here.  Wires  were  sent  out 
by  the  party  leadership  of  both  parties, 
advising  of  the  vote,  requesting  the  pres- 
ence of  Senators;  and  all  but  one  111 
Member  of  this  body  were  here  One 
hundred  Senators  expressed  their  will — 
98  by  rollcall  vote  and  two  by  pair 
The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  with  hLs  usual  compassion  and 
kindness,  gave  a  pair  to  the  ill  and  ab- 
sent Member 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
polnf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr   Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair*       Does  the  Sena- 
io'c  from  Tennessee  yield'' 
Mr    GORE      I  yield 
Mr   LONG  of  Loulslajia      Would  that 
.several  of  our  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  and  tho.se  who  did  not 
agree   would   have   been  as  considerate, 
with   the  five  absentees  I  had  the  first 
time   this  matter  came   to   a   vote    The 
way  I  count  them.  I  would  have  won  on 
that  occasion   I  salute  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  kindness  and  corwidera- 
tion    I  regret  that  It  has  not  been  ac- 
corded to  us  in  the  same  fashion 

Mr  GORE  There  Is  no  question  that 
on  the  first  vote,  96  Senators  took  a  po- 
sition—90  by  rollcall  vote,  six  by  pairs 
But  the  question  of  ab.sentees  cannot 
now  be  advanced  as  having  been  a  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  will  of  the  Senate 
A  time  was  set  which  would  eliminate 
t'le  question  of  absentees,  and  that  ques- 
tion was  eliminated  I  et  me  repeat  and 
emphasize  that  100  Senators  reported 
the  r  decision  last  Tuesday 

The  bill  stands  before  the  Senate  un- 
amended as  a  res'olt  of  that  vote   All  we 


need  do  now  Is  either  vote  the  pending 
amendment  down  and  pass  the  bill  or.  If 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  would 
but  withdraw  it.  we  could  vote  In  5  min- 
utes, unless  someone  wished  to  prevent 
or  delay  that  vote. 

Mr  President,  having  agreed  to  accept 
the  will  of  the  Senate,  whatever  that 
will  might  turn  out  to  be,  I  have  ac- 
cepted It;  but  I  did  not  agree  to  partici- 
pate In  its  undoing.  I  am  now  going  to 
defend  that  expressed  will  of  the  Senate. 
I  believe  In  majority  will.  I  never  be- 
Ueved  in  minority  will  In  this  body  or 
In  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  When  the 
Senator  refers  to  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  instructions  of  the  Senate,  he 
should  realize  that  I  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion I  delivered  more  votes  on  that  oc- 
casion than  at  any  time  during  the 
debate  because  that  was  a  motion  where 
the  majority  leader  put  his  leadership 
on  the  line  with  respect  to  the  under- 
standing that  was  reached.  He  made  a 
motion  he  did  not  want  to  make  because 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  inferred.  If  he 
did  not  do  this,  he  would  be  breaking  his 
word — which  he  gave  when  a  misunder- 
standing existed.  The  majority  leader 
put  his  leadership  on  the  line;  he  made 
the  motion  and  voted  agalruit  it.  Even 
ttiough  nothing  could  have  hurt  my  posi- 
tion more.  I  voted  for  It.  and  I  must  have 
delivered  15  votes  on  that  occasion. 

Having  done  that,  we  would  now  like 
to  express  our  true  will  as  to  what  we 
really  think  about  the  matter  where  the 
majority  leader  makes  a  motion  which 
I  understand,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  understands,  and  which  does 
Justice  and  fairness,  and  perhaps  ex- 
presses the  real  will  of  the  Senate,  and 
an  understanding  of  what  he  is  doing, 
the  Senator  is  doing,  and  what  I  am 
doing. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  accorded  to  tlie 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  through- 
out this  contest  the  respect  to  which  I 
know  he  is  entitled,  and  which  I  freely 
accord. 

I  cannot  let  stand  unchallenged,  how- 
ever, the  statement  which  the  able  Sena- 
tor has  Just  made  that  I  in  any  way  In- 
ferred that  the  majority  leader  had,  was 
about  to,  or  would  break  his  word 

The  Recobd  will  show  that  I  said  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  that  he  had  lived  up  to 
his  commitment,  which  was  to  offer  the 
motion  which  he  offered.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  commitment  and  I  made  that 
plain 

I  did  suggest  that  no  notice  was  given 
that  after  the  gentlemen's  agreement 
had  been  complied  with,  the  motion 
would  be  altered.  This  Is  the  record 
There  was  no  inference  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  had  broken  his  word  or 
would. 

The  word  of  Miki  MANsrizLO  Is  the 
word  of  a  gentleman.  It  Is  as  good  as  his 
bond,  as  good  as  his  life 

I  stated  as  meticulously,  as  carefully 
and  as  fully  as  I  could  possibly  remember 
every  single  step  that  was  taken,  and 
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then  specifically  said  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  had  fulfilled  his  com- 
mitment. If  there  is  any  question  about 
It.  I  will  get  the  Record  and  read  It. 

I  did  say  that  I  was  not  advised  of  the 
possibility— I  do  not  remember  the  ex- 
act words  I  used— but  It  was  that  I  was 
not  advised  of  any  possibility  of  modify- 
ing, withdrawing,  or  altering  the  motion. 
That  was  not  discussed.  And  I  suggested 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
he  think  about  it  overnight,  contemplate 
the  relation  I  had  given  of  events,  and 
what  others  participating  In  the  con- 
ference might  recall,  and  then  come  to 
his  own  decision. 

Now.  the  remarks  I  was  making  when 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  asked  me  to  yield  were  not  In 
reference  to  the  vote  of  64  to  22.  I  was 
referring  to  the  vote  of  last  Tuesday,  a 
vote  which  came  at  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator's own  choosing.  I  had  agreed  to  vote 
the  previous  week.  I  had  agreed  to  let  the 
vote  come  on  Monday.  The  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  preferred 
Tuesday.  I  said  Tuesday  is  agreeable  with 
me. 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  said  so 
long  as  Senators  have  sufficient  notice 
to  reach  the  Capitol  from  their 
constituencies,  or  wherever  they  might 
be — I  am  not  sure  I  suggested  24  hours, 
but  I  had  that  in  mind — such  time  to 
vote  would  be  agreeable  to  me.  In  any 
event,  not  only  was  the  day  agreed  upon 
at  the  wUl  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  but  the  hour  for  the  vote 
and  the  length  of  debate  were  likewise 
agreed  upon.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
even  specified  that  there  be  a  live  quorum 
before  the  vote.  I  agreed  to  that. 

There  has  been  no  dilatory  action  on 
my  part.  I  have  tried  to  faciUtate  the 
work  of  the  Senate  and  I  have  said  I 
would  accept  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator,  first,  that  I  endorse 
everything  he  said  about  the  Integrity 
and  the  word  of  the  majority  leader. 
I  go  further  and  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
;oncerned.  the  word  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  as  good  as  gold 
with  me.  I  have  never  seen  him  break 
his  word  in  my  life. 

■Where  we  get  into  difficulty  occa- 
sionally is  where  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing. Somebody  thought  the  man 
said  one  thing,  when  the  man  said  some- 
thing a  little  different  than  that.  That 
is  where  I  got  into  difficulty  myself  with 
the  majority  leader.  But  I  was  willing 
to  take  It  on  the  chin  in  voting  for  the 
motion.  I  pointed  out  that  I  Intended 
to  support  the  leadership  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  did. 

I  am  not  delaying  the  Senate.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  vote  on  the 
majority  leader's  motion  this  afternoon 
or  at  some  other  time.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  delaying  the  bill.  I  am  willing 
to  legislate  however  the  Senate  wishes 
to  legislate — this  amendment  or  any 
other  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  strong  and  explicit  state- 
ment. If  he  would  be  so  explicit  as  to  say 


that  he  will  agree  to  a  vote  on  this  bill 
this  afternoon  upon  withdrawal  of  the 
pending  amendment.  I  think  that  the 
majority  leader  might  be  persuaded  to 
withdraw  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senator  made  a  suggestion 
that  I  will  not  agree  to. 

The  majority  leader  came  to  me,  and 
he  said.  "Here  Is  what  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pose." He  said,  "Will  you  agree  to  it?"  I 
said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "I  will  see  if  the 
other  side  will  agree  to  it."  I  said,  "Don't 
bother.  You  won't  find  anything  that  I 
agree  to,  to  which  they  wUl  agree.  We 
have  been  trying  to  agree  around  here 
for  a  month,  and  we  come  to  certain  fun- 
damental differences.  If  you  teU  them 
that  I  agreed  to  it,  I  know  they  won't 
agree  to  it.  But  even  if  they  did  not  know 
that  I  agreed  to  It,  they  would  not  agree 
to  It.  I  know  their  thinking.  If  they 
agree  to  It,  I  will  find  something  about  it 
to  which  I  cannot  agree.  It  cannot  be  any 
other  way.  It  has  been  going  on  like  this 
for  a  month.  You  had  better  decide  what 
you  want  to  do,  but  tell  us  what  you 
have  In  mind;  then  go  ahead  and  do  it. 
If  I  vote  with  you,  they  will  not.  If  they 
vote  with  you,  I  will  not." 

Previously  the  majority  leader  made  a 
motion  that  you  wanted  to  make.  He  did 
not  want  to  make  it,  but  he  did  make  it. 
You  did  not  let  him  make  the  motion  he 
wanted  to  make.  As  a  result,  he  made 
a  motion  that  he  did  not  want  to  make. 
Now  he  is  making  a  motion  that  he 
wanted  to  make,  the  one  he  would  have 
made  if  you  had  let  him. 

Now  you  do  not  want  to  agree  to  that. 
I  can  understand  why  you  would  not  do 
that.  Sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  voted 
enough  times  until  one  side  or  the  other 
will  have  decided  that  this  matter  has 
been   disposed  of.   But  if   this  motion 
carries,  the  Senator  understands— and 
so  do  I — ^that  this  matter  is  over  and 
settled.  The  bill  is  passed,  and  that  is  it. 
If  the  motion  does  not  carry,  we  will 
still  be  legislating,  and  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can.  That  is  how  it  always  is. 
People  try  to  work  together  the  best  they 
can.  Good  people  offer  their  services  to 
try  to  get  folks  together.  Unfortunately, 
we  get  to  the  point  where  we  cannot 
agree.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  pass 
the  bill.  I  am  the  Senator  In  charge  of 
the  bill,  and  I  have  never  been  as  con- 
vinced In  my  life  as  I  am  now  that  we 
will  pass  the  bill.  It  might  require  a  little 
more  conversation  to  go  one  route  rather 
than  the  other  route,  but  this  bill  will 
pass,  whether  we  go  the  Gore  route  or 
the  Mansfield  route. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Tennessee,  who  differs  from  me  at 
this  moment  but  whom  I  admire  and  re- 
spect as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Senate,  that  this  matter  has  taken  so 
long  because,  when  we  have  voted,  there 
have  been  absentees  on  one  side  at  one 
time  and  absentees  on  the  other  side  at 
the  next  time. 

As  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  I 
suggest  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  we 
can  get  on  with  our  business:  That  is 
for  us  to  agree  as  a  matter  of  honor  with 
one  another  that  I  will  give  you  a  pair  for 
every  absentee  you  have,  from  now  until 
we  are  through  with  the  bill,  if  you  wiU 


give  me  a  pair  for  every  absentee  I  have. 
Then,  it  will  not  make  any  difference 
whether  we  vote  today  tomorrow,  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  Monday,  or  Tuesday  be- 
cause every  Senator  v?ill  be  on  record.  In 
that  way  the  Senate  can  decide  what  it 
wants  to  do  about  this  matter. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  my  opponents 
for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  vote  when 
it  is  to  their  advantage.  We  did  the  same 
thing  to  them  when  we  knew  the  next 
vote  was  going  to  come.  That  time  the 
vote  came  when  our  "troops"  were  in 
town  and  they  were  hurting  because  of 
absentees.  I  have  suggested  that  we  do 
what  the  old  Senate  used  to  do,  when  my 
father  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
every  Senator  would  have  a  pair,  and  If 
the  Vice  President  knew  he  had  to  break 
a  tie  vote,  one  man  co\ild  withdraw  his 
pair,  so  we  could  have  a  decision  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  C3K)RE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  very  interesting  sugges- 
tion. Maybe  we  are  about  to  arrive  at  a 
method  for  having  the  Senate  work  its 
will.  I  would  not  want  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  without  consulting  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  but  if  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  really  willing  to  let  the 
Senate  work  its  will,  I  would  be  willing 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
upon  the  pending  amendment,  all 
amendments  to  the  bill,  all  amendments 
to  any  amendment,  all  amendments 
whatsoever.  In  any  respect,  or  any  mo- 
tion, be  limited  to  30  minutes.  Then  we 
can  reach  a  decision  before  the  week  is 
out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  al- 
ways talking  about  two  different  things. 
What  I  proposed  was  so  simple.  It  did 
not  have  any  complications.  I  said,  "'Why 
can't  we  stop  this  business  of  having  to 
vote  five  times  on  the  same  Issue,  be- 
cause every  time  we  vote  there  Is  a  dif- 
ferent combination  of  Senators  present, 
and  agree  to  pair  every  Senator?" 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  really 
mean  he  Is  ready  to  let  the  Senate  work 
its  will? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  been, 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  upon 
all  amendments  to  the  bill,  all  amend- 
ments to  any  amendment  that  can  be  of- 
fered or  will  be  offered  to  the  bill,  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes  each. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object.  That  is  not  what  I  said. 
I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  just  now. 

There  is  an  amendment  pending  that 
proposes  to  make  inoperative  a  certain 
provision — I  am  not  sure  it  does — of  the 
Long  law.  I  may  offer  an  amendment  to 
make  inoperative  the  tax  checkoff  provi- 
sion of  that  law.  I  do  not  want  the  tax 
form  to  be  cluttered  up  with  this  pro- 
posed box.  If  the  law  is  going  to  be  in- 
operative in  one  respect,  it  should  be 
Inoperative  In  other  respects.  But  I  am 
willing  to  offer  such  an  amendment  and 
have  it  voted  on  after  30  minutes  of  de- 
bate. However,  the  Senator  objects. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
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lir.  OORE.  I  do  not  yield  Just  now  I 
will  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  oak.  un&ntmous  oon- 
sent  thai  all  detiate  on  the  bUl.  the  pend- 
ing anHndment.  all  amendments  to  the 
UU.  aU  amendments  to  the  pending 
amendment,  or  to  any  amendment  that 
la  later  offered  be  limited  to  3  hours  each. 
2^  boon  to  be  under  the  oontrol  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  object. 

WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ail  debate  on  all 
amendments  or  any  amendment,  inciud- 
tnc  tbe  pcndlnx  amendment,  and  the  bill 
be  limited  to  6  hours  on  each.  5  ^i^  hours 
on  eaetk  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reservlnff  the  right  to  object,  it  is 
my  Judgment  that  a  unanimous-consent 
request  ought  to  oome  from  this  desk 
whleli  mys  "Mr.  MAJisnxLs."  or  that  desk 
which  saya,  "Mr  CAiulsxm."  U  one  has 
no  right  to  stand  at  this  desk  or  that 
desk,  he  has  no  rleht  to  be  making 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  OORB.    WUl  the  Senator 

Mr.  U>NO  of  Louisiana.  U  the  Sen- 
ator wants  the  request  agreed  to.  he 
ought  to  discuss  it  with  the  Senator 
who  holds  this  seat  or  his  nominee,  or 
tbe  Senator  who  holds  that  desk  [Mr. 
nwiil,  or  his  nominee.  Otherwise  the 
Beoatta  to  Just  making  conversation 
when  he  stands  up  and  asks  unanimous 
consent  on  a  controverslai  matter.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  talk  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements,  he  or  his  nominee 
should  talk  to  the  majority  leader  or  his 
nominee  or  to  the  minority  leader  or  his 
nominee. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion to  heard. 

Mr.  OCRS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  acting  minority  leader  LMr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  ] . 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  absence  of  the  minority 
leader,  and  as  his  representative.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  all 
amendments  to  any  amendment  or  on 
amendments  and  on  the  bm  be  limited 
to  6  hours  each.  S'a  hours  to  be  con- 
trolled   by    the    Senator    from    Louisi- 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion to  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  WtU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  OORE.  No.  I  do  not;  not  just 
now. 

The  able  Senator  has  suggested  that 
he  wants  the  Senate  to  work  its  will  I 
am  trying  to  Qnd  out  when. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.  Not  just  now.  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  when  the  Senator  wants  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  fadllUte  the  work  of  the  Senate 
for  weeks.  I  am  willing  to  limit  the  de- 
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bate.  I  will  take  5  minutes  and  the  Sen- 
ator can  have  5  houra 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  GORE  I  yield 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  The  reason 
the  Senate  is  not  acting  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  talking  I  am 
willing  to  vote  now.  Just  sit  down  and 
we  will  vote  now. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President.  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  is  subject 
to  amendment  It  would  make  only  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Long  Act  inoperative. 
We  have  tried  for  years  to  simplify  the 
tax  form  on  which  the  American  tax- 
payer makes  his  return,  and  now  It  is 
proposed  to  clutter  it  up  with  thto  pro- 
poeed  box  to  be  checked  In  some  way 
the  amendment  proposes  that  the  law 
will  be  LnoperaUve  unless  Congress  does 
something  It  Is  uncertain  what  Congress 
Is  expected  to  do  about  a  guideline.  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  guideUnes  are 
contemplated.  I  suppose  a  guideline  is 
what  the  law  provides  It  shall  be,  and 
that  is  not  clear  I  am  sure  tlie  Senator 
from  Montana  is  sincere  in  wanting  thto 
law  to  be  Inoperative  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  has  proposed.  But  If  It  to 
going  to  be  inoperative  in  one  respect.  It 
ought  to  be  inoperative  In  other  respecU. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GORE.  Not  just  now  I  will  In  a 
moment. 

So  1  would  not  want  to  foreclose  my- 
self the  right  to  offer  an  amendment,  but 
I  am  wUling  to  limit  the  time  I  talk  on 
it  or  any  other  Eunendment.  I  am  willing 
to  agree  to  have  a  Qnal  vote  on  the  bill 
with  a  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr  President,  being  unable  to  get  an 
agreement  that  we  vote  after  any  sort 
of  limitation  of  time — I  see  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  on  hto  feet,  who 
has  remarks  to  make,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  makes  that 
suggestion? 

Mr  GORE.  I  withhold  that  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  It  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the  ar- 
gument has  been  made  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Mansfield  amendment  this 
law  will  become  InoperaUve  and  there- 
fore a  dead  letter? 
Mr  OORE     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  It  is  further  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  It  would  allow  the  checkoff.  Justi- 
fying the  Treasurer  to  put  aside  (1  that 
has  been  marked  according  to  the  tax- 
payer's showing 

Mr  GORE.  Not  allowed;  the  law  di- 
rects him 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  that  extent,  the 
law  is  operative,  and  the  Senator  takes 
the  position  that  In  one  Instance  they 
declare  It  shall  be  Inoperative  and  In  the 
next  ln.<!tance  they  want  It  to  be 
operative? 

Mr.  OORE.     That  Is  right 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.     And   the  Senator  Is 
one  of  the  opinion  that  If  It  is  to  be  in- 
operative. It  should  go  all  the  way.  not 
only  In  part;  Is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  If  there 
is  no  Intention  of  using  this  money  for 
campaign  purposes,  if  there  is  no  hiten- 


tlon  of  pouring  thto  money  into  the  po- 
litical pot,  why  clutter  up  the  tax  form? 
Why  take  thto  inadvisable  and  perhaps 
unconstitutional  step  of  letting  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  decide  what  will  be 
done  with  a  portion  of  the  tax  money 
he  pays.  Why  accumulate  the  fund  in 
the  Treasury?  Why  leave  the  fund 
there?  What  to  the  purpose  of  having  It 
InoperaUve  in  part  only?  If  It  to  to  be 
InoperaUve,  then  let  us  have  it  Inopera- 
Uve. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     I    concur    with    the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  OORE.     I  yield. 
Mr   ERVIN.     I  wish  to  see  if  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  correcUy. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  Interrogatory  propounded 
to   him   by    the   dtotlnguished   Senator 
from  Ohio,  has  dectored  that  thto  amend- 
ment makes  the  Long  Act  a  dead  letter. 
I  further  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  takes  the  poslUon  that 
dead    things,   including   dead   laws   and 
dead  letters,  ought  to  be  burled? 
Mr.  GORE  [toughing).     Interred. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legtotoUve  clerk  caUed  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No  102  Leg.] 
Alktn  OrUBu  UlUer 

Allott  Oruenlng  MondaJe 

Anderson  Hansen  Monroney 

B«»eT  Hams  Moraa 

B*niett  H*rt  Morton 

Bayh  Hartke  Mundt 

Bennett  Hatfield  Mudkle 

Bible  Hayden  Pearson 

Bocks  HlckeiUoop«r      Peii 

Brewster  HUl  Percy 

Brooke  Holland  Prouty 

Burdlck  HoIlln«s  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va  Hruaks  Randolph 

Byrd,  W  Va.        Inouye  Rlblcoff 

Cannon  Jackson  RuaaeU 

Carlnun  Javlts  Scott 

Case  Jordan.  N  C.        Smathers 

Church  Jordan,  Idnbo     Smith 

(-l»rk  Kennedy,  Maas   Sparkman 

Cooper  Ktichel  Spon^ 

Cotton  Lauacha  StennU 

Curtla  LouK,  Mo.  8ymln«ton 

Dlrkaen  Lonn,  La.  Talmadge 

Dodd  MaKnuBon  Thurmond 

Dcuninlck  ManaHeld  Tower 

KaatUnd  Mi-Carlhy  WUUams.  N  J 

EUender  McClellan  Williams,  Del. 

Ervln  McOee  Tarborough 

Pannln  MrOovern  Young.  N  Duk. 

fong  Mclntyre  Young,  Ohio 

Ck>re  Metcalf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Mr  GORE.     Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams),  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  sUted. 

The  assistant  legtototlve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  insert  Ui«  following: 

Smc.  5.  The  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1066  shall  be  InoperaUve 
after  September  15.  19fl7,  unless  Congress 
shall   by  law  otherwise  direct." 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reread  the  amendment  in  order  that 
the  Senate  may  clearly  imderstand  what 
is  before  It. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  insert  the  following: 

■The  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1966  shall  be  inoperative  after 
September  15,  1967.  unless  Congress  shall 
by  law  otherwise  direct." 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  to  have  a  part 
of  thto  law  inoperative,  surely  all  of  it 
should  be  inoperative. 

Why  accumulate  the  funds?  Why 
clutter  up  the  tax  form  of  every  taxpayer 
unless  It  to  Intended  that  the  money  to 
later  to  be  used? 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leader  to 
sincere  and  has  In  good  faith,  offered  the 
amendment  to  render  the  law  Inoper- 
ative. 

What  to  the  difference  between  repeal 
and  being  "Inoperative?" 

If  the  Long  Act  is  inoperative  It  would 
remain  dormant  on  the  books,  subject  to 
activation  by  Congress. 

Is  there  one  Senator  here  who  wants 
this  act  to  become  operative  unless  this 
session  of  Congress  amends  it? 

Is  there  one? 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  that 
the  1966  act  to  an  inadequate,  an  Imper- 
fect, and  a  defective  law. 

I  do  not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  atoo  a  dangerous  law,  but 
I  believe  all  would  agree  that  when  we 
provide  public  funds  for  the  election  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  major  Issue,  an  tosue  that 
goes  to  the  very  vltato  of  our  system  of 
self-government. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  would  give 
Congress  until  September  15  to  enact 
guidelines  and  to  provide  safeguards  for 
this  huge  amount  of  money. 

Is  there  one  Senator  here  who  wants 
it  to  become  operative  If  we  have  done 
nothing  by  September  15? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  thto  amend- 
ment differ  from  what  the  Senator  pre- 
viously profxjsed,  that  to  to  repeal  the 
Campaign  Fund  Act  on  July  31.  Is  It  not 
substantially  the  same?  The  only  thing 
the  Senator  is  doing  is  extending  the 
Ume  of  repeal  from  July  31  to  September 
15.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  to  all 
he  Is  doing? 

Mr.  GORE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  doing? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  No.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  It  Is  not  quite  the  same.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate  repeato  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966  as  of 
July  31.  1967. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Right. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  this  repeal  provision  and  Insert 
a  provision  that  disbursement  of  fimds 
under  the  act  shall  be  withheld  until 
Congress  has  provided  some  guidelines. 
But  his  amendment  would  leave  other 
parts  of  the  act  operative.  It  would  still 
leave  the  special  fund  in  operation.  We 
would  still  have  on  the  tax  forms  the 
checkoff  box   by   which   each   taxpayer 


would  be  given  the  privilege  of  appro- 
priating a  certain  portion  of  the  pay- 
ment he  has  made  to  the  Treasury  for 
thto  particular  purpose.  The  tow  would 
still  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  the  funds  thus  designated  by  the 
taxpayer  into  the  presidential  campaign 
fund. 

Now  I  have  offered  a  substitute  there- 
for, which  states  that  the  entire  act  shall 
be  inoperative  as  of  September  15,  1967, 
unless  Congress  has  by  law  directed 
otherwise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  Congress  falto  to 
act,  then  the  tow  to  repealed  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  to  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  not  be  repealed, 
It  would  be  Inoperative.  But,  let  me  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  what  he  says, 
if  It  to  true  of  my  amendment,  would  be 
equally  true,  insofar  as  It  goes,  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  What  I  am  say- 
ing to  that  If  we  are  going  to  make  thto 
law  Inoperative  In  part,  then  It  should 
be  Inoperative  in  whole.  I  would  prefer 
outright  repeal,  of  course. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  know  that. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  think  I  have  made  that 
plain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
been  making  that  very  plain  for  the  past 
5  weeks. 
Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  sir. 
However,  I  have  been  willing  for  the 
Senate — as  the  Senator  knows — to  work 
Its  will. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh  yes. 
Mr.  OORE.  I  have  offered  numerous 
suggestions  to  expedite  voting.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  thto  afternoon 
that  debate  upon  each  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes.  I  am  vrtlling 
to  accept  that  limitation  now  on  all 
amendments.  I  have  also  offered  to  limit 
debate  on  each  amendment  to  6  hours 
and  give  the  junior  colleague  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Loutolana  5^8  hours  to  speak 
on  each  amendment,  or  I  will  agree  to 
reserve  for  my  side  5  minutes  only  on 
each  amendment. 

Thto  Senator,  I  readily  admit,  to 
against  the  tow  and  has  been  against 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  thing  I  do  not  like, 
and  have  not  liked  from  the  beginning. 
Is  using  the  present  investment  credit 
bill  as  a  vehicle  to  repeal  the  compalgn 
fund  tow.  Why  did  not  the  Senator  come 
in  with  a  bill  to  repeal  the  campaign 
fund  law  Instead  of  attaching  It  to  thto 
tax  bill  which  gives  reUef  to  business 
through  restoration  of  the  investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  able  Senator  will 
just  give  It  a  second  thought,  I  am  sure 
he  will  know  why.  It  to  because  it  to  a 
revenue  measure,  and  such  a  proposal 
can  be  offered  only  to  a  revenue  measure 
that  has  originated  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  to  the  way  the 
original  Long  Act  originated. 

Mr.  GORE.     That  to  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suppose  the  Sen- 
ator has  noticed  that  I  have  voted  for 
few  amendments,  in  the  hope  that  we 
would  pass  thto  tax  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree.  Is  the  Senator 
suggesting  that  he  may  vote  against  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  too? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  at  all;  but  it  seems  to  me 


the  effect  of  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator to  now  offering  to  to  reipeal  the  Long 
Act 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  the  amendment 
and  the  substitute  amendment  use  the 
Identical  language — "Inoperative." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  as  I  heard  It 
read,  may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 

Tennessee 

Mr.  GrORE.  Let  me  make  a  correc- 
tion. The  actual  word  "inoperative"  to 
not  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  but  he  used  the  word  In 
describing  the  effect  of  hto  sunendment; 
and  that  to  the  effect  of  hto  amendment. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  heard  the  read- 
ing of  the  Senator's  amendment,  the 
Long  Act  would  be  repealed  on  Septem- 
ber 15  if  Congress  did  not  act. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  want  to  say,  in  all  can- 
dor, to  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  I  desire  the  law  to  be  ineffective  and 
Inoperative  imless  Congress  by  Septem- 
ber 15  shall  have  acted  otherwise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    And  that  means  re- 
pealed. 
Mr.  GORE.    It  means  ineffective. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     It  means  ineffec- 
tive; it  means  the  repeal  of  the  law. 

Mr.  GORE.  Unless  Congress  shall 
have  by  law  otherwise  directed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  to  the  way  I 
imderstood  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  to  some  difference 
between  "repeal"  and  "inoperative." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  what  the  difference  to? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  I  shall  be  gtod  to. 
There  would  still  be  on  the  statute  books 
an  act  bearing  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Loutolana.  It  would  be  in- 
operative unless  Congress,  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  1967,  or  thereafter,  sliall  by 
law  bring  it  Into  effect.  That  to  the  dto- 
tlnctlon  from  "repeal."  Do  I  make  myself 
plain? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  Congress 
have  to  act  again? 

Mr.  GORE.  Congress,  by  law,  would 
have  to  direct  that  it  become  effective. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  the  same 
as  passing  a  new  act.  Congress  would 
have  to  go  through  all  the  regiilar  pro- 
cedures to  legtolate  on  the  subject  and 
secure  the  President's  signature. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  it  would  be  a  new 
act  of  Congress,  but  it  would  not  mean 
that  every  word  must  be  rewritten. 

There  is  no  purpose  on  my  i>art  to  mto- 
lead  in  any  way.  The  amendment  means 
that  unless  Congress  took  action  by  law, 
this  law  would  not  go  into  effect.  It  would 
remain   in   the   statutes.   The  Congress 
could  bring  it  into  effect  by  law. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    By  reenacting  it. 
Mr.  GORE.     By  law. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  said  by  reenacting 
the  law.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  see  any  dis- 
tinction between  "repeal"  and  the  lan- 
guage the  Senator  is  using  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence. 

But,  Mr.  President,  why  should  thto  law 
be  operative  in  part?  Can  anyone  answer 
that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  amend- 
ment proEKJsed  by  the  distingutohed  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  Congress  would  have 
time  to  put  guidelines  into  effect.  The 
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l*w  will  remain  rfTectlve.  and  will  remain 
on  Ui*  atatute  books,  if  this  amendm«it 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  enacted, 
it  will  mean  that  the  entire  Long  Act  will 
be  repealed,  and  Congrees  will  have  to 
act  anew  on  such  a  bill.  Such  is  not  the 
caae  with  Senator  MAMsnxLD's  amend- 
ment That,  to  me.  is  the  distinction. 
May  I  say,  Mr  President,  that  la  a  very 
real  difference. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  I  have  made  this  point  as  explicit 
a«  it  la  within  my  power  to  do. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
th0  Senator  yield? 
Mir.  OORJB.  I  yield 
Mr.  IjAUSCHE  The  amendment  orig- 
inally offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana provides  that  no  moneys  shall  be 
appropriated  under  the  act.  The  Senator 
froB  Tennessee  seeks  to  go  a  bit  further 
and   to  say   that   no   moneys   shall   be 

appropriated 

Mr.  OORK.  Or  coUected 
Mr.  UVDSCHE.  No  moneys  shall  be 
collected,  no  forms  shall  be  printed,  un- 
der which  the  taxpayer  could  check  otT 
a  dollar,  and  that  no  moneys  shall  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Mr.  OORE.  Thai  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  subsUnce  the 
amendments  are  Identical,  except  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says  that 
beyond  the  prohibition  of  appropriating. 
the  printing  of  forms,  the  collecting  of 
the  dollar,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
dollar  or  otherwise  shall  be  prohibited.  I 
think  tai  substance  they  are  Identical:  In 
degree,  they  dlHer 

Mr.  C30RE.  Except  that  my  amend- 
ment Includes  the  entire  act,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana affects  it  only  in  part. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  dlstin- 
gulahed  coauthor  of  the  amendment  de- 
sires to  speak.  I  would  hope  he  would 
join  me  in  seeking  a  limitation  of  debate 
not  <mly  on  the  pending  amendment,  but 
(m  all  other  amendments  to  the  blU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
Prealdent.  I  will  say  Just  a  few  words 
flnt:  then  we  can  have  a  vote,  as  far  as  I 
eoncemed.  I  request  the  yeas  and  nays 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I 
suggeaA  the  abaence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roU 

The  auistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  t>e  rescinded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Prealdent,  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion la  heard.  The  clerk  will  resume  the 
call  at  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  can  of  the  roll 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imoua  oonaent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  TTie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  up 
untfl  now.  I  have  been  voting  on  each 
vote  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  on  the  question  of  financing 
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presidential  campaigns,  with  the  under- 
standing that  unless  something  Is  done 
by  Congress  before  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion, the  law  should  be  repealed 

I  think  the  amendment  that  has  now 
been  offered,  which  sets  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1967,  which  Is  a  reasonable 
date  in  anticipation  of  the  printing  of 
the  Income  tax  forms  for  1968.  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  position  I  have  been 
taking  Therefore.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (  Mr  GorbI  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr  Williams! 
for  having  worked  out  this  very  proper 
compromise 

I  ceruinly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  proposa'  and  that  we  may 
have  an  end  to  the  prolonged  discussion 
on  subjects  that  have  been  both  relevant 
and  irrelevant  The  time  has  come  to  let 
the  business  community  and  the  finan- 
cial community  of  the  country  know 
what  Congress  proposes  to  do  about  In- 
vestment credit 

If  we  had  not  had  the  semi-  or  quasl- 
relroactlve  feature  in  the  House  bill,  I 
think  many  of  them  would  be  in  desper- 
ate circumstances  now.  We  have  been 
saved  somewhat  by  virtue  of  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  put  aside 
the  question  of  financing  presidential 
campaigns  with  this  amendment,  and  to 
proceed  Immediately  with  the  adoption 
of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  suspension  of 
the  investment  credit. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

Mr  MORSE  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  request  for  Just  a  moment,  for 
a  query' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  withhold  his 
request^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  No. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  FAIR  AND 
JUST  PROPOSAL  FOR  AD  HOC 
EMERGENCY  LEGISLATION  DEAL- 
ING WITH  R.\ILROAD  DISPUTE 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  have 
the  honor  to  Introduce,  in  t>ehalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
M.M»sniLDl,  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr  EhRKSEHl,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees 

I  send  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  desk. 
out  of  order,  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection,   the    Joint    resolution    will    be 


printed  in  the  Record  as  requested  by  t!ie 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81  >  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators',  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record! 
as  follows : 

s  J    Res    81 

Whereas  the  labor  dispute  between  the 
earners  represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  (Conference  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machlnuta  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers; International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron  Shipbuilders.  Blacksmiths, 
Forgers  and  Helpers;  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
Iiuernallonal  AssoclaUon;  InternaUonal 
Brotherhood  of  Electrtcal  Workers;  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Carmen  of  America;  Inter- 
rtattonal  Brotherhood  of  nrsmen  and  Ollerb 
functioning  tbrougb  the  Railway  Employees 
Department.  Ari^-ClO.  labor  organisations, 
threatens  cssenUai  transportation  services  of 
the  Nation,  and 

Whereas  Emergency  Board  No.  169 
(created  by  Executive  Order  11334.  January 
28,  1967.  33  PR.  1075)  has  made  Its  report; 
and 

Whereas  under  procedures  for  rewoJrlng 
such  dispute  provided  for  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  as  extended  and  Implemented  by 
Public  Law  »0-10  oC  AprU  13,  19«7,  as 
amended,  the  parties  have  not  succeeded 
completely  In  resolving  all  of  their  differ- 
ences through  the  processes  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining;  and 

WhercM  related  disputes  have  been  settled 
by  prtrate  collective  bargaining  between  the 
carriers  and  other  organizations  repreoent- 
Ing  approximately  three-quarters  of  their 
employees,  so  that  the  present  dispute  rep- 
resents a  barrier  to  the  completion  of  this 
round  of  bargaining  In  this  Industry;  and 

Whereas  a  Special  MedlaUon  Panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  upon  enactment  of 
Public  Law  90-10  proposed  settlement  terms 
to  assist  the  parties  In  Implementation  of 
the  cuUective  bargaining  envisaged  In  the 
recommendations  of  Emergency  Board  No 
169;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  provide  proce- 
dures for  the  orderly  culmlnaUon  of  thH 
collective  bargaining  process;  and 

Whereas  the  national  Interest.  Including 
the  national  health  and  defense,  requires 
that  transportation  services  essential  to  In- 
terstate commerce  be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Hnds  that  an  emer- 
gency measure  Is  essential  to  security  and 
conunulty  of  transportaUon  services  by  such 
carriers;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rrp- 
re^entativra  of  the  United  States  of  Amerua 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  Special  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  asalsUng  the  parties  In  the  completion 
of  their  coUecUve  bargaining  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  remaining  Issues  In  dispute. 
The  Special  Board  shall  consist  of  Ave  mem- 
bers to  be  named  by  the  President.  Tbe  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  is  authorized  and 
directed:  (1)  to  cocnpensst*  the  members 
of  the  Board  at  a  rate  not  In  ezcew  of  9100 
for  each  day  together  with  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses,  and  (3)  to  pro- 
vide such  services  and  faclllUee  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution.  Por  the  pur- 
pose oif  any  tiearlng  oonductsd  by  the  Spe- 
cial Bo*rd.  It  shall  have  tba  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  provisions  of  ssctlons  S  and  10 
(relaUng  to  the  attendancs  and  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documenU)   of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  36. 
1914.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  40,  60) . 

Sec  2.  The  Special  Board  shall  attempt  by 
mediation  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  this 
dispute  and  thereby  to  complete  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 

Sec.  3.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  thirty  days  after  the  exuwitment  of 
this  ResoluUon,  the  Special  Board  sliall  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Special 
Mediation  Panel,  In  Its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  April  22,  1967,  In  implementation  of 
the  collective  bargaining  contemplated  In  the 
recommendation  of  Emergency  Board  No. 
169.  to  determine  whether  the  proposal  (1) 
Is  In  the  public  Interest,  (2)  Is  a  fair  and 
equitable  extension  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining In  this  case,  (3)  protects  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  and  (4)  fulfills 
the  purpwses  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  At 
such  hearings  the  parties  shall  be  accorded  a 
full  opportunity  to  present  their  positions 
concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Medi- 
ation Panel. 

Sec.  4.  The  Special  Board  shall  make  Its 
determination  by  vote  of  tlie  majority  of  the 
members  on  or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Resolution,  and  shall 
Incorporate  the  proposal  of  the  Special  Medi- 
ation Panel  with  such  modiacatlons,  if  any, 
as  the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary  to  (1)  be 
in  the  public  Interest.  (2)  aclileve  a  fair  and 
equitable  extension  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing In  this  case.  (8)  protect  the  eollectlTe 
bargaining  process  and  (4)  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  determi- 
nation shall  be  promptly  transmitted  by  the 
B^ard  to  the  President  and  to  the  Ck>ngress. 
Src.  B.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
by  the  parties  upon  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod specified  In  section  6,  the  determination 
of  the  Special  Board  shall  take  effect  and 
shall  continue  In  effect  untU  the  parties 
reach  agreement  or.  If  agreement  is  not 
reached,  until  such  time,  not  to  exceed  two 
years  from  January  1,  1967.  as  the  Board 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  The 
Board's  determination  shall  have  the  same 
effect  (Including  the  preclusion  of  resort  to 
either  strike  or  lockout)  as  though  arrived 
at  by  agreement  of  the  parties  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (46  UJB.C.  161  et  seq.) 

8»c.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  final  para- 
graph of  Sec.  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (46 
U.S.C.  160).  as  heretofore  extended  by  law, 
shall  be  hereby  extended  until  12:01  AM  of 
the  ninety-first  day  after  enactment  of  this 
Resolution  with  respect  to  the  dispute  re- 
ferred to  in  Executive  Order  11824,  January 
38, 1067. 

ORDER     or     BTJSTXESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
are  several  Senators  who  would  like  to 
vote  on  the  pending  matter  this  after- 
noon. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  yield  11  we  are  able  to 
obtain  unanimous  corisent  to  vote  with- 
in 10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  my  complete  cooperation. 
I  was  only  trying  to  utilize  the  Interven- 
ing time  while  I  understood  a  conference 
wsis  occurring  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  may  be  getting 
pretty  close  to  action  here.  The  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  offered 
earlier,  on  the  pending  amendment,  be- 
fore the  substitate  was  offered,  to  give 
a  pair  for  anyone  on  our  aide  who  was 
absent.  If  we  would  do  likewise.  Several 
Senators  from  both  sides  are  absent.  If 


the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
ready  to  do  that,  pertupa  we  can  have 
a  vote  right  away.  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  matter  unduly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  because  I  know  that  he  would 
be  ihe  last  Senator  on  this  floor  who 
would  think  of  putting  any  other  Sena- 
tor In  an  embarrassing  position. 

I  think  the  Senator  should  know  the 
parliamentary  situation  under  which  I 
received  permission  to  offer  this  resolu- 
tion. I  received  such  permission  from  the 
acting  majority  leader,  who  yielded  to  me 
only  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
resolution  and  reading  my  brief  state- 
ment. He  did  not  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  pending  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  request  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  release  me  from  any  com- 
mitment. I  state  further,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  shall  not  yield  to  any  other  Sena- 
tor while  I  make  my  brief  statement  In 
support  of  the  President's  resolution, 
which  I  have  Just  Introduced,  in  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  circumstances  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

A  PBOFOSSX.  I<Oa  XXTCNDED  COIXECTIVS  aABGAIN- 
XNO   AITD    MEDIATION    TO    FINAUTT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  recommend  to  my  colleagues  a 
proposal  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  will  avert  a  nationwide  rail- 
road strike. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  is  a  wise 
and  statesmanlike  solution  to  insure  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  lair.  It  is  Just.  It  is  new  and 
it  is  unique.  It  will  do  the  job,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  Insure  the  collective 
bargaining  rights  of  both  labor  and 
management  if  they  want  to  exercise 
those  rights  In  good  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  f oUowed  this  dis- 
pute very  closely  for  eight  long  months. 
I  have  been  consulted  by  the  President 
on  numerous  occasions  as  to  the  course 
of  action  the  Government  should  take. 
I  have  studiously  avoided  taking  sides 
because  I  know  that  collective  bargain- 
ing, in  the  final  analysis,  is  always  the 
best  solution. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  made  it 
clear  to  the  administration  that  both 
seizins  and  compulsory  arbitration 
should  be  avoided  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving economic  freedom  of  choice  and 
action  for  all  of  American  labor  and 
management.  My  advice  has  been  based 
on  the  truism  of  American  constitution- 
alism that  under  our  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment rights  of  any  individual  or 
group  must  be  exercised  in  relation 
to  and  in  respect  of  the  relative  rights 
of  others.  In  the  field  of  industrial 
disputes  as  in  the  areas  of  other 
human  relations  in  our  society,  most 
rights  uiider  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem are  relative  especially  In  respect  to 
the  superior  interests  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. We  should  never  forget  that  our  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  order  rooted 
in  our  system  of  constitutional  self-gov- 
emment  has  as  its  primary  objective  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  all 
of  our  people. 
The  decisions  of  our  courts  throughout 


our  history  are  legion  in  proclaiming 
that  as  a  matter  of  law  the  pubhc  in- 
terest and  general  welfare  of  all  of  the 
people  must  prevail  when  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  public  rights  and  subordi- 
nate private  rights. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  the  President 
held  an  informal  press  conference  In 
which  he  discussed  the  very  tentative 
provisions  of  a  proposal  for  ad  hoc  emer- 
gency legislation  on  the  pending  nation- 
wide railroad  dispute.  That  plan  was 
perfected  and  finalized  at  a  conference 
at  the  White  House  this  morning  which 
I  attended. 

Last  night,  the  press  asked  me  for  my 
views  on  President  Johnson's  comments 
on  possible  legislation  for  settling  the 
railroad  dispute  which  he  made  at  an 
informal  press-  conference  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  Issued  the  following 
statement : 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  President 
Johnson  made  very  clear  In  Washington  to- 
day that  he  and  his  advisors  are  stlU  at  work 
drafting  proposed  legislation  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  to  the  Congress.  In  his  news 
conference  the  President  made  clear  that  he 
is  still  weighing  the  advice  and  suggestions 
for  ad  hoc  emergency  legislation  dealing  with 
the  railroad  case  which  he  has  been  receiving 
from  various  members  of  Congress,  Labor 
Relations  authorities,  and  lilghly  qualified 
advisors  within  his  administration..  The 
statements  which  the  press  has  related  to  me 
concerning  what  the  President  Is  reported 
to  have  said  at  an  informal  press  conference 
at  the  Wblte  House  this  afternoon  make 
good,  common  sense  to  me. 

It  appears  that  he  made  clear  that  neither 
compulsory  arbitration  or  selEure  of  the 
railroads  are  the  most  appropriate  or  desir- 
able procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  carrying  out  Its  clear  responsl- 
bUlty  to  prevent  a  stoppage  of  railroad 
operations  In  this  time  of  national  crisis. 
It  may  be  that  the  final  legislative  solution 
will  have  more  aspects  of  compulsion  tlian 
some  may  prefer,  but  I'm  satisfied  that  we 
can  count  on  President  Johnson  to  recom- 
mend legislation  that  wUl  result  In  a  mini- 
mum of  restriction  on  voluntarism.  In  this 
hour  of  natloaal  crisis,  the  superior  public 
Interest  and  national  security  must  be  pro- 
tected, but  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  restriction  on  volun- 
tarism through  free  collective  bargaining  In 
settling   labor   disputes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  President's 
tentative  suggestions  as  carried  In  the  press 
tonight,  railroad  labor  and  railroad  manage- 
ment would  have  the  widest  possible  latitude 
and  opportunity  to  make  free  collective  bar- 
gaining work. 

If  either  or  both  sides  to  the  dispute  are 
unwilling,  In  good  faith  negotlaUons  with 
the  President's  proposed  special  board  of 
public  members,  to  compromise  their  eco- 
nomic demands,  through  mediation,  to  that 
degree  necessary  to  place  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  In  time  of  war  above  their  selfish 
economic  Interests,  then  the  national  gov- 
ernment serving  all  Americans  has  no  choice 
but  to  apply  emergency  dispute  procedures 
of  the  nature  the  President  U  .-uggestlng. 
Any  other  coiirse  would  mean  government 
by  lock-out  and  picket  line  rather  than 
government  by  law  doing  Justice  to  all  our 
people.  Including  railroad  labor  and  rail- 
road management.  The  welfare  and  security 
of  the  Republic  caUs  for  tiie  passage  of  such 
leglslaUon  aa  the  President  In  broad  outlines 
has  suggested. 

In  the  final  draft  of  the  President's 
proposal  for  ad  hoc  emergency  legislation 
which  he  called  for  this  morning  and  Is 
now  recommending  to  the  Congress  for 
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lis  eonalderatlon  in  meeting  on  the  legls- 
lattre  front  the  threat  of  a  nationwide 
atoppase  of  railroad  tranAtx>rtatlon  In 
time  of  war.  I  am  pleaaed  to  aee  the 
Prealdent  haa  carefully  avoided  these 
two  extremes. 

Thla  proposal  does  not  seize  the  rail- 
roads. 

Tbla  proposal  does  not  Ignore  the  ne- 
gotlatloiu  which  have  already  taken 
place. 

Thla  proposal  is  not  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. 

He  did  not  sacrifice  the  basic  rights  of 
either  side  of  this  dispute— despite  enor- 
moiM  public  pressure  to  And  a  speedy 
aolutlon. 

The  American  people  are  well  aware  of 
what  a  ruitlonwide  railroad  strike  would 
mean  to  their  welfare  and  security.  They 
are  alao  well  aware  of  the  painstaking 
effort*  taken  by  the  President  and  the 
CoD^esa  to  do  everything  possible  to 
avert  a  disastrous  and  paralyzing  strike 
Today's  proposal  by  the  President 
builds  uixjn  these  previous  efforts  Spe- 
cifically, the  President  is  requesting  a 
new  procedure  to  extend  collective  bar- 
galnlns.  not  to  supplant  it. 

He  Ls  proposing  a  joint  congressional 
resolution  authonzlnK  the  esUblishment 
of  a  flve-member  special  board  to  oper- 
ate durtns  a  90-day,  no-stnlte.  no  lock- 
out period. 

The  heart  of  the  proposal  pulsates 
these  ruarantees  of  fair  dealing  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  public  through  the 
arteries  of  Just  channels : 

First,  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest: 

Second,  the  protection  of  the  collective 
bargaining  p  rocess ; 

Third,  the  protection  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act . 

Fourth,  the  assurance  of  a  fair,  equit- 
able extension  of  true  collective  bargain- 
ing In  this  case  if  the  parties  wLsh  to  pro- 
tect that  precious  right  of  economic  free- 
dom: and. 

The  providing  of  a  final  Judgment  of 
the  Board  filling  the  narrow  gap  now 
separating  the  parties  if  at  the  end  of 
90  days  they  have  been  unable  to  re- 
solve their  differences  through  extended 
good  faith  collective  bargaining  and 
mediation. 

During  the  first  30  days  In  the  life  of 
thla  Board,  there  would  be  intensive  me- 
diation eflorta  with  both  sides  in  the  dis- 
pute In  an  effort  to  find  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution. 

If  no  agreement  Is  reached,  beginning 
on  the  31st  day.  the  Board  would  be 
authorized  to  hold  hearings  to  study  the 
equity  of  the  President's  Special  Media- 
tion Panel  proposals  of  April  21 

That  Panel.  I  might  add.  was  the  very 
best  that  could  have  been  appointed  It 
was  neither  antiunion  nor  antlman- 
agement.  It  sought  neither  to  muscle 
aside  outstanding  issues  nor  to  Ignore 
the  rights  and  interests  of  either  side. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Judge 
Charles  Pahy.  has  had  a  brilliant  career 
of  serving  our  Government  in  many  ca- 
pacities since  1933.  Prom  1949  to  1967. 
he  was  U.fl.  circuit  Judg".  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  District  of  Columbia. 

The  two  other  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Board  are  Dr.  George  W 
Taylor  and  Dr.  John  T  Dunlop. 
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Dr  Taylor  Ls  professor  of  Industry. 
Wharton  School.  University  of  Permsyi- 
vanla  He  has  been  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  arbitrators  of  labor  disputes  for 
over  25  years  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
under  his  leadership  on  the  War  Labor 
Board  during  World  War  II  Dr  Taylor 
was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board.  His 
expert  knowledge  in  the  field  of  Indus- 
trial relations  and  unimpeachable  im- 
partiality are  proclaimed  by  both  labor 
and  managempnt  throughout  the  Nation 
Dr  J  ihn  T  Dunlop  Is  a  professor  at 
Harvard  University  and  also  Ls  onj  of  the 
leading  labor  arbitrators  in  the  country- 
He  wa.s  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Boston  Re- 
gional War  Labor  Board  during  World 
War  II  and  wa.s  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Nat.onal  War  Labor  Board  in  helping 
re.solve  some  of  the  most  critical  Indus- 
trial dispute.s  during  the  war 

Thfse  three  members  of  President 
Johnsons  Special  Panel  performed  dedl- 
cat*»d  and  distinguished  public  service  to 
our  Pre.sideni  in  seeking  to  lead  the  six 
r-'.ilroad  craft  unions  and  carriers  to  a 
medif  t«'d  .s.<'t!ement  of  the  rending  rail- 
road dispute  The  record  shows  that  the 
Board  wa.s  succe.ssful  in  narrowing  the 
gap  of  differences  between  the  parties, 
and  thf>-  ubm:ttcd  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  country  which  will  be 
turned  to  rs  .i  d^vcument  of  authoritative 
reference  bv  student-s  and  .scholars  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  for 
years  tj  c>me 

This  Special  Pre.sidential  Panel  recom- 
mended a  general  wage  lncrea.se  of  6  per- 
cent, effective  January  1.  1967,  for  18 
months 

Now,  under  the  Presidents  proposal.  If 
there  is  still  no  agreement  reached  by  the 
60th  day  following  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, t.he  Board  would  file  its  determina- 
tiin  with  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
stating  whether  any  modification  of  the 
Special  Mediation  Panel  proposals  Is 
deemed  necessary 

If  on  the  91st  day.  there  Is  still  no 
agreement,  the  Special  Mediation  Panel 
proposals,  or  any  modifications  which 
the  Board  ha.s  found  necessary,  would 
take  effect  They  would  continue  In  effect 
until  both  sides  reach  their  own  agree- 
ment through  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining'  The  Boards  recommenda- 
tions would  continue  In  effect  until 
agreement  Ls  reached,  or  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  2  years  from  January  1.  1967. 
Let  me  emphasize:  A  final  agreement 
reached  by  both  sides  will,  at  any  time, 
supersede  the  Board's  recommendations 
and  would  apply  retroactively 

I  trust  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
agree  that  President  Johnson  has  recom- 
mended a  reasonable  and  equitable  for- 
mula for  helping  the  parties  reach  a  set- 
tlement in  this  dispute  While  this  pro- 
posal effectively  eliminates  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  walkout.  It  does  not  impede  the 
effecUveness  of  collective  bargaining. 

This  proposal  is  fair  to  both  labor  and 
management  It  Ls  fair  to  the  American 
people    It  U  In  the  public  Interest 

I  am  proud  to  present  this  Joint  reso- 
lution for  the  consideration  of  my  Senate 
coUeagTies.  It  deserves  and  It  Is  essential 
that  It  receive  prompt  Senate  commit- 
tee hearings  and  early  Senate  acUon  If 


the  Nation  Is  to  avert  a  disastrous  and 
unnecessary  stoppage  of  operations  In 
the  railroad  Industry  In  time  of  war 

The  general  counsel  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  has  Just  Informed  me 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr 
YarborouchI.  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  has  scheduled 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  at  11  o'cloclv 
tomorrow.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
Is  for  us  to  discuss  and  reach  agreements 
and  understanding  In  regard  to  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  carrying 
this  resolution,  and  any  amendments  to 
it  or  any  substitute  resolutions,  through 
the  subcommittee,  for  hearings  leading 
to  the  final  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  acting  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr  BvRD)  I  undersUnd  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Randolph! 
wLshes  me  to  yield  at  this  time,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  resolution 
in  general  and  offering  supporting  ma- 
terial for  the  Record.  If  I  have  the  per- 
mission of  the  acting  majority  leader 
to  so  yield,  I  should  like  to  yield  for  that 
purixjse 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  the  acting  majority  leader 
and  of  my  very  able  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  Is 
so  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter about  which  he  speaks  this  afternoon. 
The  President's  proposal  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  current  railroad  labor-man- 
a«ement  dispute  represents  a  diligent 
effort  to  meet  the  traditions  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining,  the  uninterrupted 
contlnuaUon  of  essential  transportation 
service,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  public 
Interest. 

The  proposed  resolution  provides  an 
extension  of  the  negotiations  without 
strike  period  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  for  an  additional  90  days,  during 
which  time  the  parties  will  attempt  to 
resolve  their  differences  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  During  this  period,  they 
will  be  assisted  by  a  special  five-member 
panel  appointed  by  the  President. 

For  the  first  30  days,  the  special  board 
will  engage  In  Intensive  mediation.  If 
these  efforts  do  not  prove  successful  by 
the  end  of  30  days,  the  special  board  will 
hold  a  hearing  to  review  the  positions 
of  the  parties  At  that  time,  the  special 
board  will  review  the  proposals  of  the 
special  mediation  panel  which  submitted 
a  report  to  the  President  on  April  22. 
1967.  The  special  board  will  then  deter- 
mine whether  the  parties  should  abide 
by  the  proposal  of  the  special  mediation 
panel,  subject  to  any  modifications  which 
the  special  board  deems  appropriate. 

The  determination  of  the  special  board 
will  become  effective  before  the  60th  day 
after  the  enactment  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed today  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  For  the  remaining  30 
days,  the  parties  wUl  bargain  on  the 
basis  of  the  determination  of  the  special 
board  If  they  have  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment by  the  end  of  90  days,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  special  board  will  become 
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effective  until  such  time  as  the  parties 
mutually  agree  to  a  change. 

As  the  President  said  In  his  message 
to  Congress,  this  proposal  is  designed  to 
bridge  the  remaining  gap  that  the  long 
history  of  bargaining  on  this  dispute  has 
not  closed.  The  President  emphasized — 
and  I  underscore  the  fact — that  nothing 
in  this  labor-management  episode  war- 
rants resort  to  a  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion procedure  which  would  disregard  all 
that  collective  bargaining  has  accom- 
plished. The  dispute,  with  the  threat  of 
a  nationwide  railroad  strike  as  a  factor 
to  be  considered,  has  had  widespread 
attention.  It  has  attracted  numerous 
suggestions  on  how  it  should  be  resolved. 
The  extremes  advocated  have  been  either 
seizure  of  the  railroads  or  outright  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  The  President  has 
chosen  to  reject  both.  But  In  doing  so, 
he  has  not  overlooked  the  true  test  which 
any  statute  of  this  character  is  required 
to  meet;  namely,  that  it  fully  comports 
with  the  public  Interest.  I  believe  that 
what  he  has  proposed  will  have  perhaps 
the  best  opportunity  for  acceptance  and 
understanding — not  only  by  the  parties 
at  Issue  but  also  by  the  American  public. 

I  have  pointed  out  heretofore  why  a 
stoppage  of  railway  service  cannot  be 
tolerated.  In  West  Virginia,  such  a  break- 
down of  a  vital  segment  of  transporta- 
tion, under  the  economic  conditions  and 
within  the  economic  framework  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  our  State,  would 
result  in  chaos.  Both  seizure  of  properties 
and  transportation  systems  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  compulsory  arbitration  un- 
der law  are,  in  my  judgment,  offensive 
methods  of  very  last  resort.  The  plan 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
message  today  seems  worthy  and  sup- 
portable under  the  terms  of  the  history 
of  this  dispute  and  the  perseverance  and 
patience  which  have  been  manifested  in 
the  important  and  purposeful  efforts  to 
keep  the  parties  in  negotiations  through 
the  always- preferable  collective  bargain- 
ing system.  I  believe  that,  under  the  90- 
day  plan  provided  In  the  newly  proposed 
resolution,  collective  bargaining  can  be 
relnstituted  and  stimulated  In  the  shop- 
craft-rall  management  negotiations,  even 
with  the  new  element  in  the  form  of  a 
special  board  appointed  by  the  President 
to  be  Induced. 

The  dispute  which  continues  to  per- 
sist must  not  drag  on  Interminably.  The 
new  element  and  the  new  procedures 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  I*resl- 
dent  are  worthy  of  consideration  and, 
in  my  judgment,  offer  appropriate  mech- 
anisms as  means  to  bring  settlement  out 
of  disputation.  I  do  not  believe  tmy  other 
suggested  solution  will  be  more  under- 
stood or  more  acceptable  to  all  parties 
at  Interest,  Including  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
acting  majority  leader  yield  to  me  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  referring  to  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  in  general  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  Is  a  reasonable  proposal, 
a  reasonable  course  of  action  for  Con- 
gress to  adopt.  There  might  be  differences 


as  to  wtaiether  or  not  Uie  time  should  be 
M  dKTB  or  50  days  or  stxne  other  length 
of  time.  I  believe  that  differences  will 
devdop  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
posal, whether  It  amounts  to  compulsory 
arbitration  or  whether  It  does  not. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  the  distinguished 
and  learned  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSc]  has  referred  to  this  proposal  as 
mediation  to  finality.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  those  terms.  I  do  not  understand 
the  difference  between  mediation  to 
finality  and  compulsory  arbitration,  but 
I  will  concede  that  there  are  different 
degrees  of  compulsion  in  various  propos- 
als that  might  be  made. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  can  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  proposal.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  90  days  would  commence  after 
the  expiration  of  the  46  days  which  Con- 
gress reoentiy  authorized  and  which 
would  commence  this  week? 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  inquiry 
propoimded  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  90  days  will  start 
running  after  the  passage  of  our  resolu- 
tion. If  we  pass  the  resolution  in  20  days, 
the  90  days  will  start  running  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  will  be  the  21st  day. 
Whenever  we  pass  this  resolution,  the  90 
days  will  start  to  run. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
clarification. 

Mr.  MORSE.  While  I  am  responding 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  may  I  say 
that  I  shall  discuss  later,  at  greater 
length,  the  point  the  Senator  htis  raised 
in  regard  to  compulsory  arbitration. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  resolution 
Is  really  to  follow  the  procedure  that  was 
followed  on  the  War  Labor  Board  in 
many,  many  cases  during  World  War  n, 
in  which  we  gave  the  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  settie  their  dispute  by  way  of 
collective  bargaining  and  mediation. 
Then  we  would  say,  "If  you  two  sides 
can't  setUe  this  dispute  now  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  this  war,  we  will  have  to 
settle  It  in  the  public  Interest  for  you." 

There  are  differences  between  the  War 
Labor  Board  proced\ires  and  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  this  resolution,  but  the 
similarities  are  greater  than  the  differ- 
ences. 

The  result  was  that  during  World  War 
n  our  procedure  of  extended  collective 
bargaining  and  mediation  settied  most 
labor  disputes  without  the  need  for  the 
last  step  of  finality  by  way  of  a  War 
Labor  Board  decision  on  the  merits  of 
the  substantive  issues  that  caused  the 
dispute  In  the  first  place. 

I  will  be  very  much  surprised  if  these 
parties  do  not  settle  this  dispute  long  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  90  days,  be- 
cause the  gap  of  financial  difference  be- 
twem  them  is  very  small,  anyway. 

But,  as  I  explained  to  the  President 
and  his  advisers  in  our  various  discus- 
sions, we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  we 
are  at  war,  a  very  serious  war.  That  war 
raises  for  evaluation  and  comparison  the 
right  of  sdf-help  on  the  part  of  the  car- 


riers and  the  brotherhoods  by  way  of 
lodcout  or  strike  as  against  the  right  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  public  Interest,  to 
have  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads for  the  duration  of  the  war.  It  is  on 
that  basis  that  I  advocate  this  resolution. 

Further,  may  I  say  that  in  arbitration 
you  do  not  have  mediation.  Arbitration  is 
a  straight  judicial  process.  When  you 
walk  into  an  arbitration  room,  you  walk 
into  a  courtroom,  and  the  case  is  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  before 
the  board  of  arbitration,  as  before  a 
court,  with  the  proponent  of  each  issue 
having  the  burden  of  proof  on  it  and 
the  responsibility  of  sustaining  his  bur- 
den of  proof  on  that  issue.  But  the  pro- 
cedure involved  in  this  resolution  is  not 
arbitration  in  that  sense.  This  resolution 
may  I  say,  provides  basically  for  a  pro- 
cedure calling  for  extended  collective 
bargaining  and  mediation  ending  up  if 
necessary  with  a  ruling  of  finality  on 
the  part  of  the  Govenunent  ordering  a 
continuation  of  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads on  a  basis  of  a  reasonable  applica- 
tion and  adaptation  of  what  would  seem 
to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  compnunise  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  parties  in  col- 
lective bargaining  and  mediation. 

In  fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan as  well  as  to  myself,  I  desire  the 
RECOfic  to  show  that  using  this  type  of 
technique  in  World  War  n  is  somewhat 
different  procediirally  from  using  it  now 
under  this  resolution.  I  say  that  because 
In  World  War  n  there  was  a  no-strike, 
no-lockout  agreement  on  the  part  of 
American  labor  and  management,  al- 
though in  a  strict  sense  it  was  not  bind- 
ing upon  individual  companies  or  upon 
individual  unions.  But  they  accepted  it 
t)ecatise  their  national  leaders,  both  un- 
ion leaders  and  national  representatives 
of  management,  entered  into  that  un- 
derstanding with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  point  out  that 
we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  agreement 
now  and  I  wish  we  did  and  I  think  we 
should.  But  I  also  wish  to  say  to  those 
who  want  to  raise  that  technicality  that 
we  do  have  a  war  now  and  we  had  a  war 
then.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  type 
of  procedure  in  World  War  II  was  to  pro- 
tect the  paramoimt  public  interest  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  a  successful 
prosecution  of  that  war.  The  same  pub- 
lic interest  is  paramount  today. 

You  will  not  find  a  jury  box  of  12 
Americans  anywhere  in  this  country  that 
would  not  render  a  unanimous  verdict  in 
opposition  to  a  stoppage  of  the  operation 
of  the  railroads  because  they  know  our 
national  security  would  be  imperiled. 
They  know  that  the  war  Interests  that 
face  the  Republic  are  so  serious  that  the 
public  interests  cannot  possibly  justify 
a  shutting  down  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion in  this  coimtry. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make,  as  I 
have  said  previously  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  as  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again  in  the  White  House  Conferences, 
is  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  a  mutual- 
ity of  responsibility  between  the  parties  in 
this  case.  The  brotherhoods  and  the  car- 
riers both  have  to  share  responsibility  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  settied  this 
dispute  by  collective  bargaining.  It  is  not 
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for  m«  to  paaa  judgment,  other  than  to 
say  that  of  the  tobdj  caaes  in  this  coun- 
try during  World  War  n  which  were  set- 
tled In  extended  collective  bargaininK 
and  mediation  were  settled  because  there 
waa  a  recognition  upon  the  part  of  the 
partiea  that  they  had  a  patrloUc  duty  to 
reach  a  collective  bargaining  or  media- 
tion settlement.  I  am  sad  that  this  case 
has  not  been  settled  to  date  by  the  parties 
themselves. 

After  all.  that  Is  water  over  the  dam 
and  under  the  bridge  Our  job  now  \&  to 
provide  the  parties — as  I  say  In  the  title 
of  my  speech,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  heed  to  the  title  of  the  speech— with 
what  Is  really  a  proposal  for  extended 
collective  bargaining  and  mediation  lead- 
ing to  finality.  The  time  has  come  In  this 
case,  in  my  Judgment,  at  which  Congress. 
representing  the  American  people,  must 
make  perfectly  clear  to  both  sides  of  this 
dilute,  if  they  do  not  want  to  reach 
finality  by  collective  bargaining  and 
mediation,  finality  will  be  reached  for 
them  by  Congress  carrying  out  Its  tnost 
and  duty  to  place  the  public  Interest 
above  the  selfish  economic  interest  of  the 
two  sides  to  this  dispute 

I  h<9e  that  the  Senator  will  pardon  the 
length  of  my  reply,  but  I  thought  In  fair- 
ness to  both  of  us  and  to  the  President  I 
ahoold  make  it. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  supporting  this 
course  of  action  regardless  of  the  label 
or  name  that  he  or  the  President  may 
wish  to  put  at  the  top  of  It. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  Is  right  that 
in  a  time  of  war.  particularly,  this  Na- 
tion cannot  tolerate  a  nationwide  rail- 
road strike:  and  the  course  outlined  here 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  course  and  one 
of  the  few  courses  that  is  really  open  t^ 
the  Congress  and  the  President 

In  order  that  we  can  further  clarify 
what  the  proposal  Involves.  I  appreciate 
the  explanation  that  the  90  days  goes 
into  effect  at  any  time  that  the  resolu- 
tion Is  adopted,  without  reference  to  the 
46  days  already  provided.  Then,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  after  the  90  days  com- 
mence, the  President  would  appoint  an- 
other panel,  which  would  be  the  third 
board  or  panel  that  has  been  appointed 
during  the  period  of  this  particular  dis- 
pute. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  President  will  ap- 
point the  panel  forthwith  after  passage 
of  the  resolution.  It  will  t>e  the  last  panel. 
It  will  take  the  parties  through  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  resolution  providing  for 
extended  collective  bargaining  and  medi- 
ation leading  to  finality. 

Mr.  ORIKKLN  Then,  they  will  medi- 
ate with  the  parties  for  30  days  to  try 
to  get  them  to  settle. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  If  at  the  end  of  30 
days  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  them 
together,  the  new  panel  would  hold  hear- 
ings and  allow  both  sides  to  appear  and 
present  their  cases,  and  hear  others  who 
might  have  something  to  report:  and  at 
the  end  of  60  days  the  panel  would  make 
recommendations  and  proposals  for  a 
settlement,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Then,  if  at  the  end  of 
90  days,  the  parties  have  not  agreed,  on 


the  9 1. St  day  the  proposed  settlement  ar- 
rived at  by  the  panel  will  take  effect  as 
though  the  parties  agreed. 

Mr  MORSE  The  Senator  Is  correct; 
for  not  more  than  2  yearf . 

Mr  GRIFFIN  It  would  conUnue  in 
effect  for  2  years  from  January  1,  1967. 

Mr    MORSE      The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  with  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations 
now  approaching  what  is  bound  to  be 
the  showdown  stage,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  CDlleagues.  the  firm 
pledge  which  the  administration  has 
given  to  American  aKriculture  from  the 
outset  of  the  negotiations  Prom  the  start 
of  the  Kennedy  round  the  administra- 
tion has  a.ssured  U  S  agriculture  that  It 
would  not  conclude  a  trade  agreement 
that  failed  to  provide  Improved  condi- 
tions of  access  for  US  agricultural  ex- 
ports into  foreign  markets 

That  assurance  has  t)een  stated — re- 
peatedly .stated,  I  should  say — by  the 
President  himself,  by  Governor  Herter 
and  by  Amba.ssador  William  Roth  and 
Michael  Bhimenthal  The.se  gentlemen 
have  cited  in  their  pubbc  statements  the 
Importance  of  aiji 'cultural  exports  to 
the  American  >  ronomy  and  the  US  bal- 
ance of  payments  They  have  recognized 
and  acknowledged  that  American  agri- 
culture did  ri  )t  share  fully  in  the  trade 
liberalization  that  was  obtained  in  the 
Dillon  round  of  1960-61.  When  the 
guidelines  for  the  current  negotiations 
were  written,  it  was  undoubtedly  on  the 
basis  of  US  insistence  that  they  provide 
for  acceptable  conditions  of  access  to 
world  markets  for  agricultural  products  " 

AlthouKh  the  United  SUtes  In  1964 
tabled  offers  to  reduce  Its  industrial 
tariffs  separately  from  offers  on  agri- 
cultural products,  and  thereby  separated 
the  Indu.strlal  and  aKrIculturil  phases  of 
the  netrot'atfons  the  administration  has 
nonetheless  made  clear  that  any  ulti- 
mate agreement  must  Include  trade 
liberalization  for  agriculture  as  well  as 
for  Industrv  The  Pre.sldent,  Governor 
Herter,  and  others  In  the  administration 
have  pledged  repeatedly  that  the  United 
States  would  Insist  on  obtaining  Im- 
proved conditions  of  access  for  U  S  agri- 
cultural exports  Ambassador  Roth,  as 
recently  as  his  Senate  confirmation 
hearing  In  March,  has  repeated  and  re- 
newed  that  assurance 

Mr  President,  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiations  to  date  that 
would  Indicate  that  the  Euro{)ean  Eco- 
nomic Community  will  come  through 
with  meaningful  offers  on  agricultural 
trade  that  would  Justify  the  conclusion 
of  a  trade  agreement  based  on  the  ad- 
ministration's promise 

American  agricultural  producers  are 
much  concerned,  as  they  have  been 
throughout  these  negotiations,  that  the 
United  States  should  not  conclude  a 
trade  agreement  with  the  ElEC  that  fails 
to  fulfill  the  administration's  promise 
of  Improved  access  The  United  States 
must  work  out  improved  conditions  of 
access  for  agricultural  exports  to  foreign 


markets  A  trade  agreement  with  the 
European  Economic  Community  that 
falls  to  live  up  to  the  administration's 
assurance  to  American  agriculture  would 
not  meet  the  goal  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  or  the  needs  of  the  United 
States.  Reductions  in  U.S.  industrial 
tariffs  should  not  be  made  merely  by  a 
mathematical  balancing  of  concessions, 
as  doing  so  will  amount  to  giving  away 
our  trading  stock  without  achieving  for 
American  agriculture  the  goals  which 
the  administration  has  promised  It  would 
attempt  to  achieve 

Mr.  President.  I  have  compiled  quota- 
tions from  speeches  and  statements 
which  contain  the  administrations 
pledge  to  American  agriculture  of  which 
I  speak  That  pledge  has  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  These  statements  indicate 
clearly  and  consistently  the  importance 
which  the  administration  has  attributed 
to  the  agricultural  negotiations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  compilation 
may  be  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pilation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Administration  Pkomises  It  Will  Not 
Conclude  a  Teaoc  Ackkkmcnt  With  the 
EEC  That  Docs  Not  P»ovioe  Impsoved 
Conditions  or  Access  ro«  U  8.  Acbicul- 
tural  Exports  to  Foreign  Markets 
Christian  A  Herter.  at  the  International 
Luncheon  of  the  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Washington,  DC,  April 
29,  1963  We  t>elleve  that  It  la  vital  that 
agricultural  as  well  as  Industrial  products 
should  be  covered  by  the  next  round  of  ne- 
gotiations In  the  last,  the  so-called  Dillon 
Round.  It  was  not  possible  to  bargain  with 
the  EEC  on  several  of  their  major  agricul- 
tural imports  from  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  Community  had  not  yet  agreed 
upon  their  own  internal  and  external  trade 
agreements  for  these  products  Wheat,  feed 
grains,  dairy  products,  poultry,  and  beef  were 
all  In  this  category  We  put  ofT  discussion  of 
those  products  at  the  last  negotiating  ses- 
sliin.  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  again 
Our  sales  of  farm  pnxiucts  to  Western 
Europe  constitute  one  of  tbe  largest  ele- 
ments In  our  export  trade,  and  t>efore  we 
engage  In  far-ranging  tariff  reductions  on 
Industrial  products,  we  feel  that  we  must 
have  Indications  that  the  Common  Market 
Is  not  adopting  a  restrictive  trade  policy  on 
agriculture.  To  the  United  States,  the  bar- 
gain that  we  strike  on  agrlcuitureU  goods  will 
be  one  of  the  most  Important  elements  In 
the   entire    negotiating   round" 

Christian  A  Herter  In  a  letter  to  a  Sen- 
ator, July  26,  1963  "We  have  made  It  very 
clear  that  any  negotiations  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  must  Include  agricultural 
tfitde  as  well  as  Industrial  products,  and 
that  no  agreement  can  be  concluded  unles.s 
agricultural  trade  la  Included  In  a  compre- 
hensive manner  This  Is  a  matter  of  simple 
Justice  to  our  farmers  It  also  involves  u 
vital  national  Interest.  Our  agricultural 
expwrts  In  the  Common  Market  In  1962 
amounted  to  112  million,  compared  with 
S200  million  In  Imports:  they  accounted  for 
almost  all  our  trade  surplus  with  the  Com- 
mun  Market,  out  of  which  our  defense  com- 
mitments Uiere  are  financed  in  large  part  " 

W  Michael  Blumenthal.  before  the  San 
Francisco  World  Trade  Association.  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  August  28.  1963:  "From  the 
beginning,  we  have  made  It  clear  that  the 
negotiations  we  seek  cannot  be  confined  to 
Industrial  goods  " 

Christian  A  Herter.  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Export   Expansion.   Washing- 
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ton.  DC,  September  17.  1963:  •'Prom  the 
beginning,  we  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
coming  trade  negotiations  cannot  be  limited 
to  industrial  goods.  The  level  of  the  U.8. 
exports  depends  to  an  Important  degree  on 
our  overseas  markets  for  farm  products.  In 
the  Common  Market  alone,  our  agricultural 
market  amounted  to  almost  $1.2  billion  last 
year.  Agriculture  has  always  raised  thorny 
problems  In  InternaUonal  trading  relation- 
ships. It  is  a  long-standing  problem,  and 
the  time  Is  overdue  for  coming  to  gripe 
with  It." 

Christian  A.  Herter.  at  the  97th  annual 
session  of  the  National  Grange,  Portland, 
Oregon.  November  15,  1963:  "To  put  it  In 
simple  language,  the  Kennedy  Round  must 
deliver  the  goods  for  our  farms  as  well  as  our 
factories,  or  we  will  not  sign  on  the  dotted 
line." 

Christian  A.  Herter.  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit.  March  30,  1964:  "The  pro- 
posed EEC  agricultural  negotiating  plan  is 
neither  acceptable  nor  workable  as  a  general 
negotiating  formula." 

Ambassador  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  on 
American  Day  at  the  Luxembourg  Interna- 
tional Pair,  June,  1964:  "We  have  emphasized 
at  Geneva  from  the  outset  .  .  .  that  farm 
products  must  be  included  in  the  negotia- 
tions, for  it  Is  lmf>o8slble  to  negotiate  any 
longer  on  Industrial  products  alone." 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program,  H. 
Doc.  366.  88th  Congress.  2nd  Session,  p.  10: 
TTie  United  States  from  the  beginning  made 
It  clear  that  It  could  not  enter  into  negotia- 
tions that  did  not  have  as  one  of  the  objec- 
tives a  reduction  In  barriers  to  agricultural 
trade,  in  accordance  with  the  May  1963  di- 
rective of  the  GATT  Ministers." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to 
the  National  Grange  convention,  November 
16.  1964:  "As  part  of  the  effort  to  Improve  the 
Incomes  of  farmers,  we  shall  seek  particularly 
to  continue  to  strengthen  markets  abroad  for 
U.S.  food  and  fiber — markets  which  were  at 
record  levels  the  past  fiscal  year, 

"Of  particular  Interest  currently  Is  the  ef- 
fort to  lower  barriers  to  our  historic  agricul- 
ture markets  In  Europe  through  the  Kennedy 
Rotmd  negotiations.  As  you  know,  the  United 
States  had  tabled  Its  Industrial  offers  In  Ge- 
neva today  We  regret  very  much  that  we  were 
unable  to  agree  on  rules  for  agricultural  nego- 
tiations and  therefore  to  table  agricultural 
offers  at  the  same  time.  However,  I  want  to 
assure  the  American  farm  community  and 
tills  body  that  represents  It  so  well  that  this 
action  does  not.  In  any  way,  lessen  our  deter- 
mination to  obtain  a  fair  and  reasonable  bar- 
gain for  American  agriculture  in  this  nego- 
tiation. There  can  be  no  successful  negotia- 
tion that  does  not  Include  American  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  American  Industry," 

Christian  A.  Herter  In  a  letter  November  16, 
1964:  "Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  this 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  our  Industrial  ex- 
ceptions list  In  no  way  represents  a  weaken- 
ing of  our  resolve  tliat  the  trade  negotiations 
must  include  agriculture.  Our  position  con- 
tinues to  be  that  any  final  bargain  In  the 
Kennedy  Round,  to  be  fair  and  reciprocal, 
must  Include  reductions  In  agricultural  trade 
biuTlers." 

President  Johnson  to  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  New  York  City.  Novem- 
ber 18.  1964:  "We  are  working.  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round,  to  achieve  an  agreement,  solidly 
based  upon  reciprocity,  which  will  expand 
our  present  markets  and  open  up  new  ones. 
That  applies  to  our  agricultural  as  well 
as  our  industrial  exports — for  the  United 
States  win  enter  into  no  ultimate  agreement 
unless  progress  Is  registered  in  trade  liber- 
alization for  the  products  of  our  farms  as 
well  as  our  factories." 

Ambassador  William  Roth  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Roster  of  Technical  Specialists,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  December  16,  1964:  "The  U.S. 
position    is    clear.   Presidents   Kennedy    and 


Johnson  have  Indicated  uneqtilvocally  that 
the  Kennedy  Bound  Is  Intended  to  provide 
for  the  liberalization  of  international  trade 
in  agricultural  commodltlee." 

Ambassador  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  to 
tbe  Duaseldorf  Chainl>er  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  July  15, 1965: 
"Trade  liberalization  In  agriculture  and  In- 
dtistry  must  go  band  In  band." 

Ambassador  W.  Michael  Blumenthal  to 
National  Council  of  American  Importers,  New 
York  City,  September  16,  1965:  "Countries 
such  as  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  and 
New  Zealand,  with  vital  Interests  in  agricul- 
tural products,  would  find  little  meaning  In 
trade  negotiations  which  do  not  consider 
agricultural  and  Industrial  products  together. 
As  regards  the  United  States,  about  one- 
quarter  of  both  our  total  exports  and  our 
total  imports  are  farm  products,  and  we  have 
also  made  It  clear  time  and  again  that  a  suc- 
cessful Kennedy  Round  must  Include  a  sig- 
nificant widening  of  export  markets  for  farm 
products." 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Program,  October  13.  1965:  "The 
United  States  made  It  clear  that  the  decision 
to  proceed  on  November  16  (with  the  tabling 
of  industrial  offers]  without  agreement  on 
the  handling  of  agricultural  products  did  not 
reflect  any  change  in  its  basic  position  that 
an  ultimate  Kennedy  Round  agreement  must 
Include  liberalization  of  agricultural  trade." 
Ambassador  William  M,  Both,  before  the 
United  States-Japan  Trade  Council  Confer- 
ence, New  York  City,  February  1,  1966:  "Prom 
the  outset,  the  United  States  insisted — 
an  insistence  repeatedly  emphasized — that 
meaningful  liberalization  of  agricultural 
trade  must  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  nego- 
tiations." 

Ambassador  William  M.  Both,  before  the 
American  Management  Association,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  February  14,  1966:  "The  interde- 
pendence of  agricultural  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts reqtUre  that  they  be  treated  together  in 
any  International  trade  negotiations." 

Ambassador  W.  Michael  Bliunentbal.  at  a 
round  table  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
International  Belatlons,  Rome,  Italy,  March 
12,  1966:  "Most  of  the  trading  nations  of  the 
world  must  benefit  from  the  Kennedy  Round, 
and  agricultural  exports  are  too  important 
for  too  many  nations  to  permit  a  separation 
of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  sides  of  the 
negotiations." 

Ambassador  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Association,  Bad 
Gotesbvirg,  Germany,  March  16,  1966:  "The 
United  States,  as  a  major  exporter  of  low-cost 
agricultural  products,  has  made  from  the 
start,  and  continues  to  make  progress  in  the 
agricultural  sector  a  necessary  element  In  the 
over-all  balance  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
negotiations." 

Ambassador  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rotterdam,  The  Netherlands,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1968 :  "How  does  the  United  States 
approach  these  negotiations  In  agriculture? 
We  can  only  look  at  each  offer  from  the  view- 
point of  our  exporter  back  home — or  with  the 
same  yardstick  some  of  you,  as  exporters  un- 
doubtedly use.  How  much  duty  and  levies 
were  paid  before  the  Kennedy  Round  when 
exporting  to  the  Community  or  some  other 
export  market?  How  much  less  will  have  to 
be  paid  after  the  Kennedy  Round?" 

Ambassador  William  M.  Roth,  in  prepared 
statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  February  15,  1967: 
"The  United  States  continues  Its  adamant 
insistence  on  the  inclusion  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  agreement  of  provisions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  agricultural 
trade." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF 
SELECTIVE  SER"VICE  LAW 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  just  read  the  com- 
ments— carried  on  the  ticker  a  few  mo- 
ments ago — made  by  the  distingmshed 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  relative  to  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  These  comments 
state  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  after  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  it  held  on  S.  1432.  which 
would  extend  the  Selective  Service  Act, 

I  understand,  at  the  present  time,  that 
the  committee  staff  is  in  the  process  of 
preparing  the  committee  report  on  this 
extension  of  the  act. 

There  are  a  few  brief  comments  I 
should  like  to  make  at  this  particular 
time. 

First,  I  think  that  the  general  con- 
clusion we  should  reach,  from  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  is  that  we  should  extend  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  By  recommending 
that  we  extend  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
he  has,  I  think,  accepted  a  number  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Commission,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Burke  Marshall.  It  is  my  belief  that  these 
would,  in  large  part,  provide  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  burdens  and  the 
responsibilities  of  military  service. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  aspect 
of  any  proposed  changes  in  the  draft 
relates  to  the  method  of  selection.  The 
President  has  proposed  what  he  calls  a 
FAIR  system — a  fair  and  impartial  ran- 
dom selection  system. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
stated  Its  feeling  that  adoption  of  a  ran- 
dom selection  system  might  not  elimi- 
nate all  the  inequities.  It  also  expressed 
some  concern  that  adoption  of  a  ran- 
dom selection  system  might  have  some 
effect  on  ofiQcer  procurement.  Nonethe- 
less, the  committee  recognized  the  wide- 
spread, highly  respectable  opinion  that 
random  selection  would  result  in  a  fairer 
selection  process,  and  for  that  reason  has 
suggested  a  trial  of  a  random  selection 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  acted  extremely 
responsibly  by  taking  this  approach. 
Many  statements  have  been  made  about 
a  random  selection  system.  Many  car- 
toons have  been  drawn,  and  many 
speeches  made.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  demagoguery.  I  feel 
that  the  conclusions  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  reached,  which  coincide 
roughly  with  those  of  the  Burke  Mar- 
shall Commission  report,  are  very  much 
along  the  lines  of  the  conclusions  I  hold ; 
that  is,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  men  in  this  country  who  have 
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the  phyitcAl  and  mental  ability  to  serve 
In  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  our  country,  that 
w«  rwdly  need  only  a  small  percentage 
of  them,  that  we  should  devise  a  system 
which  will  be  equitable  In  the  selection 
of  thOM  young  men.  that  the  fairest  way 
to  provide  that  system  Ls  by  the  random 
selection  system,  and  that  by  such  a 
syvtem  we  will  be  Incorporating  wise  and 
judicious  public  policy  considerations. 
We  can  develop  a  system  which  will  be 
equitable  In  distributing  the  responsibil- 
ity of  aervlng  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country,  and  a  system  which  will  be 
predictable  ao  that  a  19-year-old  will 
know  when  he  Is  going  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  That  system.  In  my  mind. 
l8  a  random  selection  system. 

This  system  will  be  fully  flexible,  so 
that  In  a  Vietnam  situation  it  will  be 
easily  eziiandable,  or  in  a  non-Vietnam 
situation  it  will  be  oontractable 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  stated  that  If  we  are  going 
to  continue  student  deferments,  we 
should  give  comparable  consideration  to 
those  young  people  in  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs,  or  apprenticeship  training 
programs.  They  should  be  given  the  same 
considerations  as  students  who  are  pres- 
ently deferred.  This  Is  a  very  Important 
conclusion.  Mr  President,  and  it  Is  one 
which  the  hearings  I  chaired  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Manpow- 
er, and  Poverty  dwelt  upon  in  detail. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  aspects 
of  the  committee  report  which  I  think 
are  extremely  Important.  I  commend  the 
report  to  Members  of  the  Senate  because 
I  feel  that  It  is  extremely  useful  and 
conatructlve,  and  will  be  most  helpful  to 
all  Senators  in  arrivmg  at  their  own 
determination  on  this  problem 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  discuss 
draft  reform.  I  ask  unanimous  con.se lU 
that  the  testimony  I  gave  this  morning 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the 
RicotD,  as  follows. 

TSVmfOWT   BT    SXMATOK    EDW  tXD    U     KCNNEDT 
BaVOKS    TBS    HOVBS    Abmgo    SEmvlCCS    COM- 

Kirm.  Mat  4.  1»67 

Mr.  Chairman,  diattngulshed  members  of 
the  Conunlttee 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  giving  me  the  opportuaicy  to  appear  be- 
for«  you  tbU  morning  to  present  you  with 
a  summary  report  or  the  hearings  I  recently 
chaired  ta  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

I  remember  well  my  appearance  before  this 
Committee  almost  a  year  ago.  on  June  i9. 
1849.  when  you  held  hearings  on  your  re- 
view of  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  In  opening 
thoee  hearings,  you  said.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
"the  ctnreDt  debnte  on  the  draft-  law  is 
helpful  in  clarifying  the  air  on  the  uncer- 
talntlee  and  inequities  in  the  administration 
of  the  draft  law  "  I  certainly  seconded  that 
coaunent,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  made  it 
last  year.  And  I  would  add  that  your  very  far- 
sighted  rceolve  to  bold  the  hearings  was 
prophetic.  I  believe  that,  to  a  large  de^ee, 
your  hearings  last  year  precipitated  the  na- 
tional debate  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
the  paet  year,  and  which  has  highlighted 
the  many  faults  in  our  present  system  This 
debate  waa  capped  by  the  reports  and  rec- 
ommandatlona  of  two  major  study  groups, 
the  National    AdvUory   Commission   on   Se- 


lective Service,  appointed  by  President  John- 
son and  chaired  by  Mr  Burke  Marshall ;  and 
the  ClTlllan  Advisory  Panel  on  Selective 
Service,  appointed  by  the  dlatlngulahed 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  chaired  by 
General  Mark  Clark  In  addition,  we  have 
before  us  the  President's  special  message 
on  Selective  Service,  sent  to  the  Congress 
March  6.  as  well  as  the  recommendations  of 
many,  many  private  Individuals  and  groups 

I  don't  think  that  ever  before  In  history 
has  the  Congress  had  so  much  advice  on  how 
the  laws  under  which  we  Induct  our  young 
men  Into  military  service  should  be  shaped 
And  It  was  In  this  connection,  after  dls- 
cusAlng  the  matter  of  draft  reform  with  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Sen«te  Armed 
Services  Committee  Senator  Richard  Russell, 
that  we  decided  the  Employment.  Manpower 
and  Poverty  Subcommittee  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate forum  for  hearings  on  the  non- 
mlUtary  lmpIicatlor.s  of  the  structure  and 
policies  of  our  mlhtary  conscription  system 

We  held  these  hearings  over  a  perlcxl  of 
seven  da>-s  during  the  weeks  of  March  20 
and  April  3  and  we  heard  the  testimony  of 
nineteen  witnesses  If  we  learned  one  thing 
from  those  hearings,  Mr  Chairman  we 
learned  that  the  draft  we  have  Itiday  dis- 
rupts the  lives  of  our  young  men  at  a  crucial 
tune  In  their  Uvea,  a  Ume  when  they  are 
trying  to  make  the  educational,  career  and 
family  decisions  which  will  mark  the  course 
of  the  rest  of  their  lives  This  dlsrupUon  In 
their  lives  would  be  Justified  If  there  werv 
no  way  of  providing  the  manp>ower  f.)r  our 
national  defense  needs  other  than  our  pres- 
ent draft  system,  for  no  one  W'juld  dlsiigree 
that  the  needs  of  national  defense  must  be 
the  ovemdsng  rincern  In  the  design  of  any 
draft  system  But  even  our  military  leaders 
argue  t.>iat  the  present  system  falls  short, 
although  doing  so  on  different  reasoning 
than  that  advanced  by  mHnp<jwer  education 
and  other  experts 

In  our  hearings,  we  sought  the  answers  to, 
among  others    the  following  questions 

Are  the  Job  and  skill  training  programs  of 
the  Defense  Department  consciously  and 
clofsely  correlated  where  possible,  with  ci- 
vilian Job  skllU'»  Would  Increasing  the 
comp.itlbiUty  between  civilian  and  military 
Job  training  raise  serious  problems  of  re-en - 
Uslmenf  Even  If  it  would  do  the  counter- 
vailing benefits  outweigh  the  problems? 

What  procedures  have  been  established 
for  helping  those  young  men  rejected  by  the 
services  for  medical  or  physical  deficiencies. 
play  a  part  In  .^toclety''  What  lessons  have 
we  learned  from  these  procedures?  Are  there 
other  referrals  or  rehabilitation  procedures 
and  progrnrns  which  could  be  built  upwn  the 
screening  pnicess  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  "> 

Have  deferments  for  education  caused  any 
distortions  In  the  rationale  frir  attendance 
at  schixjP  Have  Increased  draft  calls  placed 
greater  preasxires  on  graduate  schools  and 
fellowship  programs'"  Would  an  Interruption 
for  military  service  coming  between  college 
and  graduate  school  have  an  adverse  or  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  educations  of  our 
young  men  and  the  Institutions  which  must 
train  them""  Would  such  an  Interruption 
during  college  have  adverse  vt  beneficial  ef- 
fecU" 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  assuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  health  professionals 
to  the  military  without  disrupting  the 
needs  of  our  communities'' 

How  can  we  make  the  greatest  use  of  vol- 
unteers In  the  military?  Would  Increasing 
the  opportunities  f  jr  women  to  serve  In  the 
armed  forces,  and  continuing  to  reclassify 
non-combat  Jobs  as  civilian  Instead  of  mili- 
tary, have  this  effect?  Would  a  national  serv- 
ice alternative  to  military  service  seriously 
upset  the  flow  of  volunteers  Into  the  armed 
forces  and  thus  have  the  effect  of  raising 
draft  calU' 

Would  reliance  upwn  the  youngest  eligible 
men  as  those  first  suscepUble  to  draft  calls 


divert  manpower  from  fields  of  study  relevant 
to  the  naUonal  security? 

What  are  the  fairest  ways  of  dealing  with 
those  young  men  who  have  fled  the  counuy 
rather  than   face  their  draft  boards? 

What  Is  the  most  equitable  method  to 
choose  those  few  who  must  be  drafted  from 
among  the  many  who  are  eligible  and  have 
similar   qualifications'' 

Does  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  ensure  that  the  national  commit- 
ment to  racial  equality  Is  being  met? 

In  answering  these  questions,  our  witnesses 
of  course  covered  different  aspects  of  differ- 
ent problems.  In  sunvmarlzlng  their  testi- 
mony for  presentation  to  you  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  broken  the  general  ques- 
Uon  of  draft  reform  down  Into  a  number  of 
specific  issues,  such  as  draft  age.  deferments, 
methixl  of  selection,  and  so  forth.  I  think 
this  facilitates  discussion  of  the  very  trou- 
bling and  often  emotional  Issue  of  draft 
reform. 

DKAFT    ACE 

Within  the  wide  range  of  recommenda- 
tions for  reforming  our  present  system,  there 
are.  as  faj-  as  I  was  able  to  discover,  surpris- 
ingly broad  areas  of  agreement  among  the 
proponents  of  various  systems  There  Is,  for 
example,  \inanlmoua  agreement  that  we 
should  reverse  the  present  order  of  call  and 
draft  the  youngest  eligible  men  first  There 
appeared  to  be  three  general  reasons  for  this 
unanimous  conclusion. 

First  It  would  Increase  the  effectlvenew  of 
our  armed  forces  a  matter  which  I  know  Is 
of  Intense  Interest  to  the  members  of  this 
Committee  Mr  Thomas  D  Morris.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  quoted 
to  us  from  a  recent  statement  by  General 
Earle  Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  nf  Staff.  In  which  he  made  the  point 
that  younger  recruits  make  better  soldiers 
than  older  ones  "The  younger  ones  are  eager, 
they  are  sturdy  and  they  learn  quickly." 
General  Wheeler  said,  while  older  men  "are 
not  as  eager  and  not  as  willing  to  imderstand 
the  military  service  "  TTils  statement  Is  the 
most  recent  of  many  similar  statements  made 
In  the  past  by  such  dlstlngiiUhed  military 
leaders  as  General  Omar  Bradley  and  Admiral 
Forrest  P  Sherman  I  would  like  to  add  that 
no  single  witness  who  appeared  before  our 
Subcommittee  differed  with  this  Judgement 
of  our  military  leaders 

Second,  reversing  the  order  of  call  and 
starting  with  the  youngest  first,  with  the  19- 
yenr-olds.  would  eliminate  the  uncertainty 
as  to  irhrn  the  Induction  call  comes  which 
presently  clouds  the  lives  of  our  draft-age 
yoimg  men  In  the  past  four  years,  the  aver- 
age age  of  Inductees  has  gone  as  high  as  23 
year  and  7  months  It  Is  now,  because  of  the 
Increased  draft  calls  due  to  Vietnam,  down 
to  about  20  years  This  variability  In  Induc- 
tion age  has  caused  our  young  men  serious 
problems  In  planning  their  careers,  educa- 
tions and  family  lives  Secretary  of  Labor 
WlUard  Wlrta  testified,  for  example,  that 
between  registration  at  18 ',  and  the  actual 
time  of  Induction,  large  numbers  of  young 
men  face  serious  problems  "because  of  many 
employers'  reluctance  or  even  refusal  to  hire 
them."  And  a  Department  of  Defense  study 
showed  that.  In  1964.  48  per  cent  of  em- 
ployers placed  restrictions  on  hiring  draft - 
eligible  college  graduates.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  private  lives  of  our  young 
men.  In  directions  other  than  employment, 
are  also  disrupted  by  this  uncertainty. 

T'lird.  drafting  the  youngest  first  would 
largely  eliminate  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  deferments  which  are  presently  a  major 
objection  to  the  existing  system  of  draft- 
ing the  oldest  first.  I  will.  In  a  few  moments, 
discuss  this  matter  of  deferments  specifical- 
ly, but  at  this  point  It  Is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  27  per  cent  of  all  24-year-old  reg- 
istrants have  either  an  occupaUonal  or  de- 
pendency deferment,  while  only  two-tenths 
of  one  p>ercent  of  19-year-olds  have  an  oc- 
cupational  deferment,   and   less   than  5  per 
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cent  have  a  dependency  deferment.  It  Is  ap- 
parent, then,  that  drafting  the  youngest 
first  would  eliminate  a  serious  strain  on  our 
present  system,  where  we  have  over  3.75 
n\llllon  otherwise  draft  eligible  men  with 
dependency  or  occupational  deferments. 

The  testimony,  in  short,  gives  further 
weight  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Mar- 
.•■hall  Commission,  the  Clark  Panel,  and  the 
President's  Message  that  the  youngest  should 
be  drafted  first. 

METHOD  or  SELECTION 

A  subject  of  acute  disagreement  has  been 
whether  the  present  system  of  selection 
for  Induction,  a  sequence  based  upon  a 
chronological  listing  of  birth  dates,  should 
be  dropped  In  favor  of  a  system  based  upon 
a  sequence  determined  by  chance. 

When  I  appeared  before  this  Committee 
last  year,  I  said  that  I  "strongly  support  giv- 
ing serious  consideration  to  the  introduction 
of  the  lottery  method  of  selection."  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  serious  consideration  has 
been  given,  and,  predictably.  It  has  given 
rise  to  conflicting  viewpoints  which  are  well- 
known   to   members   of   this   Committee. 

Of  those  who  testlfled  on  this  subject  be- 
fore the  hearings  I  chaired,  all  favored  drop- 
ping the  present  selection  system  and  Instead 
adopting  some  form  of  random  selection  or 
lottery  system.  I  regret  that  General  Clark, 
who  I  know  Is  firmly  oppMDsed  to  random  se- 
lecUon,  declined  to  testify  before  our  Sub- 
committee, because  we  had  hoped  to  have 
him  explain  the  reasons  for  his  opposition. 
The  testimony  favoring  random  selection 
was  based  on  various  rationales,  ranging  from 
the  Inherent  equality  of  a  system  based  on 
chance,  to  frustration  at  being  unable  to 
devise  p  ny  other  system  for  selecting  tlie  few 
to  serve  from  among  the  many  eligible,  to  a 
concern  for  the  mechanics  of  selecting  from 
within  a  given  age  class  by  a  sequence  based 
upon  a  chronological  list  of  dates  of  birth. 
General  Lewis  B.  Herahey,  Director  since 
1941,  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  told  us: 
"I  think  random  choice  may  satisfy  better 
than  what  we  have  been  doing,  the  choosing 
of  those  who  will  not  have  to  serve." 

Assistant  Secretary  Thomas  Morris  made 
a  very  strong  case  for  the  PAIR  system  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  Even  If  we  continue 
undergraduate — and  I  emphasize  undergrad- 
uate— deferments,  he  said,  "about  1,300,000 
19-year-old  men  will  be  qualified  and  avail- 
able for  service  each  year.  Our  estimated 
military  requirements  for  new  men  might 
amount  to  about  680.000  per  year  In  a  typical 
post-Vietnam  year,  or  slightly  over  one-half 
of  the  total  qualified  age  group.  We  can 
expect  to  obtain  about  670,000  of  these  men 
from  voluntary  enlistment  and  officer  pro- 
grams. Our  estimated  requirements  for  In- 
ductees would,  therefore,  total  about  110.000 
per  year."  These  110.000  draftees  would  be 
drawn  from  a  pKX)!  of  men  who  were  eligible 
but  did  not  volunteer,  which  would  number 
about  730,000.  Thus  we  would  have  to  draft 
only  one  man  out  of  the  seven  available. 

Mr.  Morris,  after  detailing  the  possible 
types  of  selection  systems,  concluded  that 
'the  method  that  would  most  approach 
equity  would  be  to  establish  a  Pair  and  Im- 
partial Random  (FAIR)  system  of  selection 
to  determine  the  order  of  call  for  all  equally 
eligible  men."  He  added  that  he  saw  no  diffi- 
culty In  a  rapid  effectuation  of  a  random  se- 
lection system,  seconding  the  Judgment  of 
General  Hershey. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  favored 
random  selection  because  It  would  be  "as 
fair  to  the  sons  of  economically  and  polltl- 
CAlly  weaker  pcirents  as  to  the  sons  of  parents 
with  more  Immediate  Influence."  This  argu- 
ment— that  a  random  selection  would  operate 
with  absolute  fairness — is  subject  to  little 
argument. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Subcommittee  asked  repeated  and 
close  questions  about  random  selection,  but 
that  In  every  case  the  witness  concluded  that 


random  selection  was  the  best  possible  sys- 
tem. 

When  I  presented  the  findings  of  our 
hearings  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  presented,  in  addition  to  the  views 
of  our  witnesses,  an  example  of  one  way 
in  which  random  selection  might  work. 
After  I  had  presented  this,  smA  after  the 
Chairman  and  I  had  discussed  it  in  detail, 
he  said,  and  I  quote,  that  "I  have  no  oojec- 
tion  to  a  random  system  for  all  men  after 
they  have  been  placed  on  the  same  scale. ' 
I  nave  had  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  short 
memorandum  which  outlines  the  proposal 
Senator  RusseU  and  I  discussed,  and  which 
I  have  attached  to  my  statement.  I  might 
request  that  It  be  Included  In  the  record 
of  your  hearings. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  State  Directors  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  have  been  In  Washington  this 
week  giving  their  views  to  the  Director;  and 
that  one  panel,  studying  procedures  to  im- 
plement a  random  selection  system,  has  de- 
veloped two  different  sy stems,  both  of  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  military  and 
both  of  which  accord  with  the  State  Direc- 
tors views  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

DEFERMENTS 

Our  Subcommittee  devoted  close  attention 
to  the  question  of  deferments,  an  issue  of 
overriding  concern  in  planning  for  the  needs 
of  naUonal  defense.  It  is  in  this  troubled  area 
that  our  Subcommittee,  with  its  background 
In  manpower  and  employment  policies,  made 
its  most  Important  findings. 

Concerning  deferments  based  on  man- 
power needs,  for  example.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
presented  most  Interesting  testimony.  He 
told  us  that  "There  Is  no  Justification  under 
present  clrctunstanccs,  and  especially  In 
view  of  the  prospective  shift  to  a  19-year- 
old  group  Induction  priority,  for  'occupa- 
tional deferments  .  .  .'  There  Is  nothing  in 
the  civilian  manpower  needs  of  the  economy 
which  warrants  any  consideration  m  deter- 
mining who  shall  assume  the  military  serv- 
ice obligation."  I  and  the  other  Subcommit- 
tee members  questioned  Secretary  Wlrtz 
closely  about  the  production  of  engineers, 
mathematicians,  scientists,  and  physicists, 
to  perform  naUonal  defense  work.  He  stated 
unequivocally  that  "the  supply  of  those  ab- 
solutely Invaluable  talents  wUl  not  be  Inter- 
fered with  in  a  significant  way  by  the  Induc- 
tion of  the  19-year-old  group."  Part  of  the 
Secretary's  reasoning  was  based  on  a  statistic 
I  have  already  cited:  that  only  two-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  19-year-oldB  have  an  occupa- 
tional deferment.  The  complete  elimination 
of  this  deferment  can  hardly  be  said,  then. 
to  work  a  disruption  in  our  supply  of  highly 
trained  scientific  specialists. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  did,  however,  warn  that 
there  are  "skill  shortages  today  In  some  key 
occupations."  But  the  Secretary  went  on  to 
argue  that,  in  terms  of  drafting  19-year-olds 
first,  "these  are  all  situations  In  which  there 
Is  somebody  who  can  be  trained  for  them. " 
Consequently,  these  skUl  shortages  should 
have  no  effect  or  Impact  upon  who  gets  draft- 
ed and  who  does  not.  Those  not  draft- 
ed— six  out  of  seven  eligible — are  plainly 
sufficient  to  meet  these  shortages. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  armed  forces 
possess  a  capability  for  highly-advanced 
technology,  and  that  many  servicemen  re- 
ceive training  in  the  military  directly  related 
to  these  skill  shortages — such  as  in  advanced 
welding,  missile  control,  radio  communica- 
tions, and  electronic  circtiltry.  Our  Subcom- 
mittee found  Secretary  Wlrtz  very  persuasive 
on  these  points,  since  his  knowledge  of  the 
manpower  needs  of  our  country  and  how  they 
are  being  met  Is  perhaps  unequalled. 

Another  problem  area,  when  we  consider 
deferments,  U  education. 

We  found  a  near  agreement  that  graduate 
school  deferments  should  be  eliminated, 
with  the  exception  of  deferments  for  doctors 
and  dentists.  Doctors  and  dentists  are  sub- 


ject, under  our  present  system,  to  an  entirely 
separate  concrtptlon  system.  I  believe  we 
should  continue  this  separate  treatment,  and 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  finish  their 
educations  and  then  be  subject  to  their  own 
draft.  This  would  ensure  that  our  Armed 
Forces  have  a  continued  and  adequate  supply 
of  trained  health  professionals.  It  wotUd, 
further,  not  subject  doctors  and  dentists  to  a 
double  draft  ellglblUty.  And  because  there 
Is  a  separate  draft  for  these  health  profes- 
sionals, they  would  not  be  using  graduate 
school  deferments  as  an  escape  from  military 
service. 

With  this  exception  of  a  postponement 
from  draft  eUglbUlty  for  doctors  and  den- 
tists, no  support  at  all  was  Indicated  In  our 
hearings  for  continuing  the  graduate  school 
deferments. 

Undergraduate  deferments,  however,  pre- 
sented us  with  marked  differences  of  opirUon. 
Mr.  William  Gorham,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Program  Coordination,  told  us 
that  he  did  not  favor  deferments  for  either 
undergraduate  or  graduate  students.  Yet  he 
qualified  this  statement  by  pointing  out  that 
once  graduate  deferments  are  eliminated, 
"college  deferment  is  no  longer  tantamount 
to  evasion  from  service."  Further,  he  drew 
upon  Department  of  Defense  and  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  studies 
which  found  "no  evidence  that  breaking  the 
(educational)  career  at  mid-point  would  dis- 
courage continuation;  so  from  a  long-term 
point  of  views,  ending  college  deferments 
would  not  necessarily  have  Important  Impli- 
cations one  way  or  the  other  for  the  trained 
manpower  which  our  educational  system  pro- 
duces." It  is  apparent,  in  fact,  that  many 
young  men  actually  prefer  military  service 
before  college  because,  on  their  discharge, 
they  are  eligible  for  the  broad  benefits  of  the 
Cold  War  GI  BUI.  Finally,  Mr.  Gorham  said 
that  there  were  no  convincing  policy  reasons 
for  permitting  college  deferments.  Such 
deferments  had  to  be  based  upon  public 
sentiment. 

Mr.  Burke  Marshall  expanded  very  ably 
upon  both  the  majority  and  minority  views 
of  this  Commission,  on  college  deferments, 
and  I  see  no  need  to  elaborate  upon  his  pres- 
entation, which  Is  summarized  in  the  Com- 
mission's Report. 

Mr.  Harold  Howe,  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  said  that  "from  the  pwlnt  of 
view  of  HEW  and  the  Administration,  we 
want  to  keep  this  matter  (of  college  defer- 
ments) open  .  .  .  With  that  reservation,  and 
with  the  feeling  that  we  have  a  lot  to  learn 
from  the  results  of  these  hearings  and  other 
evidence  that  will  be  brought  to  the  matter, 
I  would  personally  feel  that  undergraduate 
deferments  are  no  longer  Justified."  We  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  great  length  with  Com- 
missioner Howe,  who  has  had  long  experi- 
ence in  matters  of  education,  and  I  am  now 
well  satisfied  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
educational  needs,  no  valid  reasons  exist  for 
requiring  the  continuance  of  college  defer- 
ments. 

A  panel  of  student  newspaper  editors  ap- 
peared before  us,  and  they  were  divided  over 
whether  we  should  continue  the  college  de- 
ferment. Their  testimony.  I  am  certain,  re- 
flected the  division  of  opinion  on  our  cam- 
puses. It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  call 
attention  to  the  president  of  the  student 
body  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond.  Last  month,  he  voluntarily  gave 
up  his  2-S  deferment,  subjecting  himself 
to  the  draft.  He  left  college,  he  says,  because 
he  believed  college  deferments  to  be  unfair 
in  times  of  war  such  as  that  in  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Drxunmond  has.  Incidentally  already  re- 
ceived his  notice  of  Induction.  This  volun- 
tary surrender  of  a  2-S  deferment  Is  not.  I 
am  sure,  a  typical  reaction.  But  it  does  high- 
light the  very  strong  feelings  our  young  men 
have  about  the  draft  and  the  equities  of  col- 
lege deferments. 
This  strong  feeling  Is  greatly  strengthened 
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dwlac  oonllteto  auch  m  Vietnam,  when  tbou- 
MUMl*  ctf  70QZIC  BMn  kre  kUlad  In  combat  but 
no  WW  or  a»UonAl  emergency  ha«  been  de- 
oiAred.  I  bJive  TUlted  man;  college  campueea 
tn  rmemat  montha,  knd  the  hoatlUty  to  Oght- 
lac  In  an  ondeclared  war  la,  among  some 
•tudanta.  overt.  I  do  not  believe  tiila  overt 
hOsfeUlty  la  a  matter  of  lack  of  courage  or  of 
Uick  of  fattb  In  our  government,  aa  aome 
b»««  wniMtad.  I  think,  ratber.  tbe  eaae  with 
whlell  Uuwa  who  have  college  defermenU 
a»B  avoid  the  burdena  of  service  In  Vietnam 
ha*«  eauMd  what  Tale  University  President 
Kingman  Brewster  called  "a  cynical  avold- 
anoa  of  Mtrlce.  a  corruption  of  the  alma  of 
•docattoQ  and  a  tarnishing  of  the  national 
•plrlt.- 

Thia  cynicism  gives  me  great  concern  And 
it  does,  in  my  mind,  give  a  certain  credence 
to  one  particular  argument  against  contlnu- 
toC  college  deferments  in  times  of  a  shooting 


This  is  the  so-called  "timing  argument." 
To  Uluatrate.  a  young  man  today  with  the 
Dumey  and  braina  to  attend  college  could 
chop—  to  enter  college  Instead  of  exposing 
hliaaelt  to  the  draft  He  would  be  taking  the 
chance  that  four  years  from  now  our  commlt- 
mant  In  Vietnam,  or  anywhere  else,  would 
not  ba  of  the  nature  It  Ls  today  But  a  young 
man  without  the  brains  or  znoney.  or  both. 
could  not  get  this  2  S  college  deferment 
Tbaae  young  men  without  the  2-8  deferment 
ara  axpoaed  to  the  draft,  and  perhapa  are  In- 
ducted and  go  to  Vietnam.  This  Is.  In  the 
mlnrta  of  many  people,  an  overt  discrimina- 
tion against  the  poor 

Th*  point  Is  this  U  a  man  now  has  the 
cboloa  of  whether  or  nut  to  go  to  college. 
than  taa  can  be  certain  of  avoiding  service  In 
tha  military — and  perhaps  in  Vietnam  for 
tha  narxt  four  years  In  this,  he  haa  an  unfair 
advantage  over  the  young  man  who  does  not 
have  that  choice. 

An  idaa  diacuased  by  both  members  of  the 
Subouuunlttae  and  tbe  witneeses  was  some 
way  to  parmlt  four- year  college  deferments 
In  peacetime,  when  Inducion  calls  are  low 
but  to  dlaconttnue  them  during  periods  of 
hoatUtty.  such  as  Vietnam  when  calls  are 
talfilt  and  there  Is  a  material  risk  of  death  In 
combat.  This  concern  waa  evident  In  Gen- 
eral Clark's  testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Serrtoaa  Committee  when  he  asked  that 
aoBoa  way  be  found  to  share  the  rl5ks  of  the 
Vietnam  war  more  equttily  as  for  example. 
betwaan  reaervlsta  .ind  indvictees  The  risks 
should  also  be  shared  between  students  and 
noQ-atudenu 

Mo  one  wsa  able  to  sUKffest  an  appr'iprtate 
triggering  device  for  determining,  for  the 
purpoaaa  of  the  draft  when  \  peacetime  sit- 
uation becomes  a  wartime  situation  For  ez- 
ampla,  there  is  hardly  any  question  that 
Vietnam  is  a  wartime  situation  Yet  we  In 
tba  CongreBs  have  neither  declared  war  nor 
haa  the  President  declared  a  national  emer- 
gency. There  shou'd  be  some  mechanism 
wharaby,  assuming  we  permit  four- year  col- 
lege deferments  In  peacetime,  these  defer- 
ments would  be  dUcuntlnued  when  we  be- 
come engaged  in  a  shooting  war  In  whu-h 
thouaanda  of  our  young  men  are  being  killed 
and  tana  of  thousands  wounded  It  Is  dfflcult 
to  juatlfy  permitting  one  boy  the  luxury  of 
ebootfng  to  avoid  the  risks  of  the  Vietnam 
war  by  going  to  college,  while  sending  an- 
other off  to  do  battle  with  the  Viet  Cong 

I  am  certain  that  the  members  of  this 
Committee  have  thought  atxjut  this  problem 
of  developing  a  suitable  triggering  device. 
and  It  la  my  hope  that  :>ne  can  be  developed. 

To  oum  up.  on  the  matter  of  college  de- 
fermenta:  The  great  weight  of  testimony 
favored  eliminating  them  entirely  for  those 
aelactad  for  Induction  at  age  19.  unless  some 
triggering  mechamsm  were  developed  which 
would  prevent  the  Inequity  of  a  young  man 
being  able  to  elect  bis  way  out  of  a  shooting 


Secretary  WIrtz  first  raised  this  Issue,  and 
we  subaequently  dlscusoed  It  with  all  of  tha 


reat  of  our  witnesses  because  of  Its  Impor- 
tance It  Is  appropriate  at  this  Juncture  to 
qutJte  from  Secretary  Wlrts's  testimony,  be- 
cause he  was  quite  at>eciac  and  eloquent 
The  Secretary  said.  "If  there  la  to  be  con- 
tinued deferment  of  college  students,  on  the 
grounds  that  a  general  education  Is  impor- 
tant enough  to  warrant  It.  the  question  will 
be  pressed  more  and  more  strongly  of  why 
and  whether  there  should  be  any  different 
treatment  of  young  men  who  are  In  occu- 
pational training  pr<:)grama 

My  own  answer  Is  that  there  cannot 
Justifiably  be  any  such  dlstlncUon  made  It 
would  be  hard  to  prove,  and  It  hasn't  been 
proved  so  far.  titat  there  Is  a  larger  value  — 
either  to  the  public  or  to  the  Individual  In- 
volved In  letting  Bob  finish  college  than  In 
letting  Jim  complete  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
carpenter  or  letting  John  work  his  way  up 
the  unskilled  stepM  toward  a  skilled  Job  as  a 
punch  prees  operator 

In  fact,  the  last  two  may  be  more  likely 
to  get  thrown  off  stride  by  a  two  year  Inter- 
ruption than  the  college  student  would  be. 

Without  arguing  either  for  or  against 
student  deferments'  I  urge  that  the  answer 
must  t>e  the  same  for  the  boys  who  are 
gfttlng  their  training  In  college  and  for  those 
who  are  getting  It  In  a  school  of  harder 
knocks 

"This  point  has  been  Increasingly  recog- 
nized In  the  case  of  young  men  who  are  In 
private  apprenticeship  programs  But 
that  still    leaves   out   those   who   are   In 

different  kinds  of  employment  where  the 
training  Ls  on  unskilled  or  low-skilled  Jobs 
that  offer  advance  to  the  next  higher  work 
classification  and  then  the  next,  and  so 
forth   • 

Mr  Chairman  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Wirt?  has  (?lven  us  a  very  Important  Insight 
Into  a  »erli>u8  fault  In  our  present  draft  sys- 
tem We  now  permit  high  school  students. 
cillege  student'^  and  graduate  students  to 
have  draft  deferment-^  But  only  In  a  very, 
very  limited  fashion  do  we  permit  students 
In  occupational  training  to  have  deferments 
We  have  based  college  deferments  on  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  yet  we 
have  not  recognized  that  the  young  man 
1-arnUig  the  skills  he  must  have  to  become 
a  pr'^'ductlve  partlclp)ant  In  our  economic 
system  Is  also  vital  to  our  security  and  wel- 
fare  and  Just  as  deserving  of  deferment 

Secretary  WIrtz  also  pointed  out  that  "of 
the  current  250  000  registrants  classified  by 
t^e  local  tx->ard»  as  2  A  (occupational  defer- 
ment' half  are  neither  In  essential  activities 
as  rifrtlfled  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  nor 
In  crltlral  occupations  as  certified  by  the 
Se<-re'.ar7  of  Labor  '  The  Secretary  gave  us 
examples  of  those  occupations  listed  as 
critical  and  glass  blowers  and  structural 
linguist.?  among  others.  ap(>eared  on  the 
list  He  also  gave  us  some  Idea  of  the  ap- 
plirstions  he  has  received  for  new  occupa- 
tional deferments,  which  Included  pretrel 
bakers  and  plf)e  organ  makers  The  applica- 
tions had  been  turned  down,  the  Secretary 
told  us 

There  Is  nor  at  the  present  time  any  In- 
formation about  the  occupations  of  activi- 
ties of  the  129.000  registrants  now  deferred 
whose  J.>hs  are  not  either  on  the  Ijitwr  De- 
partment's critical  (occupations  lljit  or  on 
the  Commerce  Depiutment's  essential  ac- 
tivities lUt  Secretary  WIrU  Indicated  that 
only  the  Selective  Service  could  develop  this 
Information 

We  hear,  on  another  day.  from  a  panel  of 
three  young  men  In  apprenticeship  training 
One  was  drafted  out  of  hla  apprenticeship 
training  after  one  year,  and  spent  two  years 
In  the  .Army  as  a  mlsalle  technician  stationed 
in  Germany  He  Is  now  back  completing  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  carpenter  Hla  experi- 
ence Ulust.'ates  the  unfairness  of  a  system 
whlrh  could  defer  a  ao-year-oid  student  of 
14th  century  baroque  music,  but  draft  a  20- 
year-oid  student  of  carpentry  Both  young 
men    are  students,   and   both   are   acquiring 


the  knowledge  and  the  skills  they  will  need 
to  assure  their  futurea  aa  wage  earnera. 

There  is.  In  addition  to  the  problem  of 
those  in  occupational  training,  a  problem  re- 
garding the  eligibility  of  part-time  students 
Since  our  hearings  began.  I  have  received 
considerable  mall  outlining  specific  instances 
of  unfairness  to  part-time  students.  One  let- 
ter came  from  a  part-time  engineering  stu- 
dent who  was  working  both  to  support 
himself  and  to  pay  his  tuition.  When  he 
reached  his  senior  jrear,  after  six  years  of 
part-Ume  schooling,  he  received  his  Induction 
notice  After  basic  military  training,  he  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  from  where  he  wrote  the 
letter  He  described  the  case  of  student*  who, 
because  they  were  lacking  credlte,  had  also 
spent  six  years  In  college,  but  were  not 
drafted  because  they  were  ftUI-tlme  students 
Something  is  wrong  with  a  system  which 
drafts  a  young  man  working  hla  way  through 
college  carrying  only  a  part-time  course  load, 
but  defers  the  young  man  who  CAn  afford  to 
be  a  full-time  student  while  carrying  less 
than  a  full-time  course  load. 

Oro«a  unfairness  now  plagues  our  policies 
governing  apprentice*,  vocational  trainees 
and  part-time  students  In  Secretary  Wlrtzs 
words.  "There  Is  a  very  real  danger  here  o.' 
denying  democracy's  basic  Ideals  by  putting 
boys  In  double  Jeopardy  because  they  are 
poor  " 

axjxc-rzxa 

The  final  area  of  particular  concern  to  our 
Subcoounittee  invoivea  those  rejected  by  the 
Armed  Servlcea  as  unfit  for  military  dufty 

In  18«3,  President  Kennedy  eetabliahed  a 
task  force  on  Manpower  Conaervation.  which 
made  Ita  report  on  January  1.  1964  The  Re- 
port was  titled  One-rflird  Of  A  Nation,  be- 
cause Ode  third  of  all  men  who  turn  19  every 
year  are  found  unfit  for  military  service.  The 
letter  tranamittlng  the  report  to  President 
Kennedy  aald  "ThU  level  of  failure  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
nation,  and  unavoidable  fact  of  the  present 
There  could  be  no  more  urgent  task  tiian  to 
ensure  that  In  our  Ume  It  becomes  a  thing 
of  the  past.  ' 

Mr  Chairman,  the  testimony  to  our  Sub- 
committee Indicates  that  the  situation  Is 
only  slightly  better  over  three  years  later 
In  fiacal  year  1966,  for  example,  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  million  men  were  rejected  - 
half  for  educational  deficiencies,  the  other 
half  fur  health  reasons.  We  received  consid- 
erable Information  on  the  Income  and  racial 
breakdowns  of  the  rejectees,  but  I  will  not 
go  Into  It  In  detail  I  think,  though,  that  one 
example  and  a  generalization  Indicates  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Seventy-six  and  one 
half  percent  of  all  Negro  registrants  In  one 
state  arc  rejected  as  unqualified  for  military 
duty.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Sargent  Shrlver,  told  us  that 
the  profile  of  rejectees  Is  very  close  to  tlu^t 
of  a  person  classified  aa  poverty-stricken 

I  will  not  dwell  extensively  on  this  aspect 
of  our  hearings,  because  the  prr^grams  of 
economic  opportunity  designed  to  raise  t!.e 
one- third  of  a  nation  out  of  tlielr  hopele.<>s- 
ness  are  largely  the  concerns  of  other  com- 
mittees There  Is  however,  one  particular  area 
of  Joint  concern  and  this  haa  to  do  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  rejectees. 

One  way  of  Increasing  the  extent  of  volun- 
tarism In  our  Armed  Purees  is  to  focus  some 
of  uur  attention  on  those  who  volunteer  but 
sre  rejected  It  has  been  estimated  that  from 
one  third  to  one  half  of  the  young  men  pres- 
ently rejected  each  year,  or  from  230,000  to 
350.000,  were  volunteers  for  military  duty. 
Their  rejection  has  at  least  two  ellecta.  The 
first  Is  that  we  must  draft  other  men  to  fill 
the  places  they  would  have  occupied  In  the 
military  If  qualified  and  accepted.  The  sec- 
ond Is.  In  the  words  of  a  witness  who  has 
worked  extensively  with  rejectees,  that  since 
"the  Army  la  the  laat  chance  for  many  of 
them.  If  they  are  rejected  from  the  Army, 
they  have  nothing  left,  and  thla  leads  to  dif- 
ficulty.   They    roam    the    streets.    They    get 
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In  a  group,  aomethlng  develops,  and  tha  naxt 
thing  you  know  they  are  In  tba  court*.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  Who  have  oarved. 
maybe  In  Vietnam,  are  very  proud  of  th«tr 
service.  Many  want  to  go  back  and  Benre  In 
Vietnam  for  their  nation." 

All  of  our  witnesses  who  spoke  to  thla  point 
emphasized  the  great  Importance  of  train- 
ing and  treating  those  rejectees  who  have 
deficiencies  easily  correctable.  Secretary 
WIrtz  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  com- 
pulsory rehabllltaUon.  on  analogy  to  com- 
pulsory education.  Sargent  Shrlver  recom- 
mended screening  all  yoting  men— and 
women— at  age  16  to  Identify  their  educa- 
tional and  health  deficiencies,  aa  a  guide  to 
offering  aasUtance.  Commlasioner  Howe 
reconunended  an  expansion  of  the  referral 
service,  which  presently  exists,  for  some  of 
the  rejectees.  Mr.  Morris  recommended  that 
Project  100,000  be  expanded.  This  Is  the  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Department  of  De- 
rense  gives  military  training  to  40.000  young 
men  who  missed  qualifying  by  a  very  small 
margin  It  la,  I  think.  Important  to  note  that 
these  men  are  not  being  given  the  Intensive, 
special  training  envisioned  by  the  STEP 
Program,  which  wa*  not  funded,  but  are 
taking  regular  basic  training  courses  along 
with  those  not  in  Project  100,000.  The  pre- 
liminary results  have  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory, according  to  Mr.  Morris,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  military,  becauoa 
of  the  high  military  motlvaUon  of  thla  group. 

I  noticed  with  Interest  the  recent  recom- 
mendation of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  that 
"Military  Career  Centers"  be  established  In 
the  Department  of  Defenae.  TTiese  centers 
would  provide  educational  and  medical  re- 
habilitation for  volunteers  who  fall  short 
of  meeting  the  requirements  for  military 
service. 

This  area  of  the  medical  and  educational 
rehabilitation  of  rejectees  Is  one  of  Intense 
intereat  In  the  military  establishment.  In  the 
AdmlnlstraUon,  in  the  Congress,  and  in  uni- 
versities. I  am  certain  It  will  be  given  close 
attention  by  the  Congress,  both  In  the  Armed 
Services  and  In  other  Committees,  and  I 
think  the  net  result  will  be  a  better  military 
establishment,  a  higher  degree  of  public 
satisfaction  with  the  draft,  and  a  marked 
improvement  In  the  lives  of  those  young  men 
exposed  to  the  advantages  of  military  service. 

VOt-UNTCEB   AElir 

We  had  much  discussion  of  the  volunteer 
army  concept.  Professor  Milton  Friedman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  a  leading  advocate 
of  the  volunteer  army,  was  our  primary  wit- 
ness on  this  subject.  Despite  the  many  at- 
tractions a  volunteer  army  offers,  which  Pro- 
fessor Friedman  discussed  very  ably,  there 
remain,  for  me,  a  number  of  troublesome, 
unresolved  problems. 

The  first  Is  cost  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  estimated  the  additional  cost  of 
maintaining  a  volunteer  army  at  from  $4 
to  117  minion  a  year  This  Is  quite  a  range, 
and  the  meml)ers  of  our  Subcommittee  did 
not  feel  competent  to  make  any  Judgments 
as  to  the  validity  of  these  cosU.  It  was  Pro- 
fessor Friedman's  view  that  these  figures 
were  not  correct,  and  that  a  volunteer  army 
might  be  less  costly,  from  an  economist's 
point  of  view,  and  might  even  result  In  a 
net  cost  saving  to  the  military. 

The  second  Is  one  to  which  General  Clark 
spoke  eloquently  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Thla  Involves  what  he 
called  the  "serious  moral  and  psychological" 
problems  of  a  volunteer  army  .  .  .  General 
Clark  pointed  out  that  direct  citizen  partic- 
ipation In  the  mlllUry  provides  a  "bridge 
of  participation  and  identification"  between 
military  and  civilian,  and  that  an  erosion 
of  this  bridge  by  reliance  upon  an  army  of 
prufesalonals  would  have  serious  and  un- 
forseeable  consequences. 

My  conclusion,  from  our  testimony,  la 
that  we  should  attempt  to  Increase  the  op- 
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portunltlea  for  TOluntena  to  serve  In  the 
mlUtary.  but  tbat  at  this  time  we  should 
not  adopt  a  strictly  volunteer  army  without 
considerably  more  serious  study  of  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  It.  One  which  Is  particu- 
larly salient  Is  baaed  upon  a  poll  of  students 
which  showed  that  while  61%  of  the  stu- 
dents favored  a  volunteer  army,  58%  would 
not  volunteer.  And  I  wonder  how  much  we 
would  have  to  pay  someone  to  serve  In  a 
rice  paddy  In  Vietnam? 

I  note.  In  this  regard,  the  great  Interest 
a  number  of  mnnbers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  shown  In  having  the  de- 
sirability of  a  volunteer  army  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  study.  ThU  would.  It 
seems  to  me,  be  one  way  of  resolving  the 
unanswered  questions  surrounding  the  vol- 
unteer army. 

National  service  was  also  an  area  of  much 
discussion.  The  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Service  Secretariat,  Mr.  Donald  J. 
Eberly,  commented  upon  the  varlovis  pro- 
posals for  development  of  national  service 
alternatives  to  mlUtary  service.  It  was  clear, 
from  his  testimony  and  from  that  of  our 
other  witnesses,  as  in  the  volunteer  army 
matter,  much  thought  must  be  devoted  to 
the  ramifications  of  national  service  before 
it  Is  adopted.  For  example.  I  am  troubled 
by  whether  we  can  iKJSslbly  equate  non- 
mllltary  service  with  military  service  In 
such  a  slttuktlon  as  Vietnam,  even  with 
the  various  point  systems  which  have  been 
proposed. 

CONSCIENTIOXJS  OBJECTORS 

All  the  members  of  our  Subcommittee 
were  concerned  about  the  delicate  problem 
of  conscientious  objectors. 

I  think  wa  can  all  agree  with  the  Report 
of  Oeneral  Clark's  Panel  that  "This  country 
has  a  tradition  of  respecting  the  conscience 
of  the  Individual."  It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  tba  1966  case  of  U.S.  v. 
Seeger,  Interpreted  the  language  of  section 
6(J)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  In  that  tradition.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  man  must  be  a  member  of  an  ortho- 
dox religion  In  order  to  be  deemed  to  have  a 
consclentlouBly-held  objection  to  all  war, 
and  I  believe  that  the  local  boards  are  the 
beat  place  for  the  vaUdlty  of  this  beUef  to 
be  tested.  If,  as  the  Clark  Panel  points  out. 
Inordinate  delays  result  from  appeals  to  the 
Justice  Department  from  the  local  or  state 
board  decisions,  then  there  may  be  room  for 
adoption  of  something  akin  to  the  recom- 
mendation B.6.b  of  the  Clark  Panel's  Re- 
port. 

I  also  endorse  the  majority  view  of  the 
Marshall  Commission  that  "legal  recognition 
of  selective  pacificism  could  be  disruptive  to 
the  morale  and  effectiveness  of  the  Armed 
Forces,"  It  is  my  Judgment  that  conscienti- 
ous objection  must  be  based  upon  a  validly 
held  objection  to  war  In  all  forma,  and  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  individual  conscience  which 
has  a  long  tradition  In  the  religious  and  phil- 
osophical history  of  this  country. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
ment briefly  upon  S.  Con.  Res.  12,  which  I 
Introduced  Into  the  Senate  on  February  23, 
and  which  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  would,  Mr,  Chairman 
ask  you  to  Include  the  text  of  the  bill  In  the 
record  of  the  hearings  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

This  resolution  would  declare  It  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should  effect 
certain  changes  In  the  administration  of  the 
Universal  MlUtary  Training  and  Service  Act. 
These  changes.  In  brief,  are : 

(a)  to  establish  national  criteria  for  the 
classification  of  persona  registered  under  the 
Act,  and  to  require  such  criteria  to  be  ad- 
ministered uniformly  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States: 

(b)  to  require  that  the  order  of  induction 
of  persons  under  the  Act  l>e  determined  on 


the  basis  of  random  selection,  and  that  tbe 
method  of  such  random  selection  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  SUtee; 

(c)  to  eliminate  all  deferments  authorized 
by  regulation  except  deferments  for  extreme 
hardship  cases  and  deferments  fw  students 
pursuing  undergraduate  work  tn  colleges  and 
universities,  with  the  provision  that  such 
student  deferments  should  not  last  longer 
than  four  academic  years: 

(d)  to  require  that  youngest  registrants 
be  Inducted  first:  and 

(e)  to  continue  to  revise  the  physical  and 
mental  standards  for  mlUtary  service  so  tliat 
persons  who  do  not  meet  the  physical  and 
mental  standards  necessary  for  combat  serv- 
ice may  be  inducted  and,  with  remedial 
training  and  treatment,  be  made  fit  to  per- 
form noncombftt  or  limited  service,  or,  In 
appropriate  circumstances,  combat  duty. 

My  reasoning  for  submitting  a  Concurrent 
Resolution,  Instead  of  a  blU,  Is  my  belief 
that  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
shoiUd  have  a  high  degree  of  flexiblUty  In 
the  administration  of  the  Universal  MlUtary 
Training  and  Service  Act.  That  Act,  as  Gen- 
eral Clark  pointed  out.  haa  an  Inherent  flex- 
ibility which  la  readUy  adaptable  to  our 
changing  demands  for  mUltary  manpower, 
and  It  has  consistently  provided  the  "man- 
power essential  to  the  security  of  the  na- 
tion." I  do  not  think  we  should  restrict  the 
President's  authority  to  operate  the  Selective 
Service  System,  particularly  at  this  time 
when  the  President  Is  moving  to  Institute 
many  of  the  reforms  urged  by  witnesses  to 
our  Subcommittee  and  to  your  Committee. 

But  the  Universal  MlUtary  Training  and 
Service  Act,  as  It  now  stands,  does  not  give 
the  President  any  policy  guidance  In  the 
five  crucial  areas  of  draft  reform  listed  In 
S.  Con.  Res.  12.  And  that  is  tha  reason  for 
8.  Con.  Res.  12:  to  give  the  President  an 
explicit  statement  of  Congressional  poUcy  In 
how  he  should  operate  the  Selective  Service 
System.  The  actual  operating  details  would 
be  left  to  Executive  Order  and  administra- 
tive regulation.  In  this  way.  the  President 
would  have  the  guidance  of  the  Congress  In 
bow  he  la  to  administer  the  Act,  but  the 
actual  details  of  the  administration  would 
be  left  to  him. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Uni- 
versal MlUtary  Training  and  Service  Act 
should  be  extended  before  the  Induction  au- 
thority which  Is  its  operative  section  expires 
this  June.  But  I  think  we  in  the  Congress 
have  a  responslbUlty  to  indicate  to  the  Pres- 
ident our  feelings  on  what  general  form  the 
badly-needed  reforms  in  our  draft  system 
should  take.  The  calls  for  reform  are  per- 
sistent, they  are  wide-spread,  and  they  are 
st>eclflc.  And  they  are  persistent,  wide- 
spread, and  specific  because  they  are  needed. 

I  am  very  honored  to  have  been  able  to 
present  to  this  distinguished  Conunlttee  a 
summary  report  on  the  hearings  on  the  em- 
ployment, manpower,  poverty,  and  educa- 
tional Implications  of  the  draft  which  It  was 
my  privilege  to  chair.  The  Information  we 
have  developed  is  provocative,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  will  prove  highly  useful  In  this 
Committee's  deliberations. 

Draft  reform  Is.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  most  dif- 
ficult issue.  It  fully  deserves  the  Intensive 
consideration  being  given  It  by  your  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Congress.  Our  overriding 
concern  must  be  provision  for  the  continued 
strong  defense  of  this  country.  But  we  must 
at  the  same  time  be  fair  to  our  young  men, 
as  they  are  the  source  of  strength  in  our 
future.  It  Is  In  this  context  that  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

Random   Sixection   or   iNDrcrzis:    One 

Pboposai. 
A.  Under  this  proposal: 

1.  Local  draft  boards  would  continue  to 
examine  and  classify  their  registrants: 

2.  Induction  calls  would  continue  to  be 
based  U)?on  monthly  quotas;  and 
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B.  For  the  purpcwes  of  thla  propoea:    the 
following  Department  of  Defense  flyures  are 
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J.   1.900.000  men  turn  19  each  year; 

a.  aOO.OOO  win  be  dlsquaimed  on  mental 
pby«lo*l  or  moral  jfrounde  or  will  receive 
hardship  or  other  letjal  eiemptlona. 

3.  Leaving  1.300,000  19-year-olds  qualified 
and  eligible  for  induction. 

4.  880.000  men  will  be  needed  every  year: 

5  870.000  men  will  volunteer  (enlisted  iind 
volunteer) ; 

«.  Leaving  730  000  non-volunteers  from 
whom  the  llOOOO  draf.e«8  must  be  choeen 
Thl»  la  one  out  of  seven 

C.  Procedures  for  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System 

1.  Every  month,  arrange  the  days  of  the 
month  In  a  random  sequence  either  by 
drawing  or  by  computer,  and 

2-  Assign  monthly  quotas  to  states  or  local 
boMtls  baaed  upon  monthly  calls  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defease 

D.  Procedures  for  local  boards 

1.  KzaaUne  and  clasalfy  local  registrants. 
producing.  In  each  monthly  period  7  draft 
avallables  for  every   1   who  will  be  Inducted. 

a.  Select  that  1  for  induction  by  birth 
date,  based  upon  the  sequence  of  days  of  the 
month  established  by  the  Director  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System 

3.  The  8  not  selected  for  inducUon  would 
be  free  from  the  draft,  subject  to  the  below- 
Usted  exemption. 

4.  In  the  following  month,  the  same  pro- 
cedures would  be  applied  to  those  reglstranu 
bom  In  that  month,  and  so  on.  and 

5.  In  any  given  month.  If  the  InducUon 
calls  exceeded  the  draft  avallables.  then 
those  In  the  preceding  month  would  be 
CAlled.  baaed  upon  the  sequence  established 
for  that  preceding  month 

B.  Ulscellaneous 

1-  This  proposal  e!cp<ju.ies  a  continuous 
cycle  of  19-year-olds  to  the  draft  In  the 
words  of  Oeneral  Clark,  it  Is  a  conveyor 
belt. 

a.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  correspond- 
UkC  to  the  last  names  of  registrant  could  be 
scrmmbled  each  month  Ut  establish  a  se- 
quence of  induction  for  those  born  on  the 
same  day. 

S.  The  proposal  Is  administratively  simple 
■•  It  la  baaed  upon  an  Impartially-ordered 
sequence  of  birth  dates  and  uUUzes  existing 
Sind  familiar  exaxnlnitlon  and  classification 
procedures  and  pracuces 

4.  Its  Impartiality  Is  above  question. 

StTScoMnrrrEE   o.n    Emplotment,    Manpowtr 
aJ»B  PovmTT   Hearings  o.n   Manpoweh   «.vo 

POTDTT      iMPLICAnoNS     or     THE     Sri.E<.-TIVE 
SnVICX    ST9TZM 

MONDAT.  MASCH  20.  9    30  A  M 

Lt.  Oeneral  Lewis  B  Hershey  Director. 
Selective  Service  System 

Hon.  Thomas  D  Morris  .\ssl8tant  Secretary 
of  Defense  i  Manpower  ' 

Tt'ESDAT     MASCH   21      10   AM 

Hon-  W   WiUard  Wlrtz.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mr   Donald  J    Eberly,  National  Service  Sec- 
retariat, Executive  Director 

WKDNESDAT.    UASCH    22.    10   A  M 

Hon.  WUUam  Gorham  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Program  Coordination.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Mr.  Burke  Marshall  Oeneral  Counsel.  IBM. 
Chairman,  National  .\dvlaory  Commlsalon  on 
Selective  Service 

THUR3DAT.  MAXCH  2J.    10  AM 

Hon.  Sargent  8h river  Director,  OtBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity 

TtTESDAT     APSIL  4.    10   A.M. 

College  papery  panel 

Don  Morrison.  EdItor-ln-Chlef,  Dally  Penn- 
sylvanlan. 

Chuck  Sable  Editorial  Writer,  Harvard 
Crimson. 


Tom  Mytes.  Staff  Writer.  Howard  Hilltop 
Carolyn    Carter.    Editor-ln -Chief     Howard 
Hilltop 

Panel  of  young  men  reiectvd  o.j  unflt  /or 
military  duty 

Mi.rrls  Bunch.  Washington.  DC. 

Preddle  Finch.  Washington.  DC 

W'Ullam  M   Stokes.  Washington.  DC. 

Panel  accompanied  hy  .Mr  Vernon  E. 
Hawkins 

Panel  of  young  men  m  job  training  programt 
eligible  for  iraft 

Ronald  Corder   Washington.  D  C 

Wesle  Livingston.  Cedar  Heights.  Mary, 
land 

Stephen  Soraka.  Avondale.  Maryland 
THtnisDAr.  Apxn,  a.  lo  a  m 

Mr  Arlo  Tatum.  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors 

Professor  Milton  Friedman.  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Chicago 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  suKne.st  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  iJeUware  Mr 
President 

.Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlr^:i^.la  Mr 
Pre.sident— 

The  PRESIDLNQ  omCEH  nie 
Senator  frum  West  Virginia 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quomm  call  be  re- 
scinded 

Mr  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President    I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  rollcall  wajs  concluded,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names 

(No    103  Leg  I 
Aiken  Orlffln  Moiidale 

AUott  OrueiilUK  Monroney 


Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SCOTT  ON  MONDAY 
MORNING 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  prayer  on  Mon- 
day morning  next,  the  disUnguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott) 
be  recognized  up  to  12  o'clock 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  TO  VOTE  ON 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  beginning  at 
12  10  pm  on  Monday  next  the  three 
votes  be  uken  on  the  three  conventions 
which  were  discussed  In  the  Senate 
earlier  today  and  that,  if  that  request 
is  granted,  the  prior  order  for  a  vote  on 
tho.se  three  conventions  on  tomorrow  be 
vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
.sub.sequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows 

U,NA.NIM0fS-C0NaENT    AGREEMENT 

Ordrred  That  at  12  10  p  m  on  Monday, 
May  8  1967  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote,  by 
three  separate  votes,  on  the  treaties,  num- 
bered 16  through  18,  Executive  O  (88th 
Cong,  first  sessi.  Executive  A  (90th  Cong, 
first  sess  i.  Executive  O  (»0th  Cong,  first 
seas  I . 
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An^lercon 

Bak^ 

Ba-tlett 

Bayh 

Be  mett 

Bible 

B<JKKS 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burtlick 

Byrd.  V» 

Byrd.  W    Va 

Cannon 

CarUson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domtnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervm 

Pannln 

FonK 

0"jre 


Han.sen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatflfld 

Hayden 


Mome 

Mr^rton 

Mundt 

Miiskle 

Pearson 

Pell 


Hlokenlooper  Percy 

Hill  Prouty 

Holland  Proxmire 

Hollinns  Randolph 

Hruska  Rlblcoff 

Inouyc  RusseU 

Jackson  Scott 

Jordan.  N  C  Smathers 

Jordan,  Idaho  Smith 

Kennedy.  Mass  aparkman 

Ku'hel  Spon« 

I.ausche  Stennls 

Long,  Mo  Symington 

Long.  La  Talmadge 

Magnuson  Thurmond 

Mansfield  Tower 

McCarthy  Williams.  N  J 

McClellan  Williams,  Del 

MtOee  Varborough 

M.CKivem  Toung.  N    Dak 

MiTlntvre  Young,  Ohio 
Metcsir 
Miller 


The  PRESIDING  OF?TCER      A  quo- 
rum is  present 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM    MONDAY 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Mr     President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H  R,  6950'  to  restore  tho 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

C-NA.VIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent 
re<iue.st  and  ask  that  it  be  stated, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
animous-consent request  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

Ordered,  that,  effective  at  2  p  m  .  on  Tues- 
day. May  9  1967.  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (HR  6«50)  to  restore 
the  investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment Including  the  pending  amendment 
million,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Junior 
.Senator  from  Louisiana  |Mr.  Long]:  Pro- 
lided  that  In  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long)  Is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or 
some    Senator   deslgnat4sd    by    him. 

Ordered  further,  that  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bli..  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  manager  of  the 


bill  and  the  minority  leader :  Provided.  That 
the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill.  aUot  additional 
tune  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
do  not  plan  to  object,  does  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  request  contain  a 
provision  as  to  the  time  allowed  on 
amendments? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  1 
hour  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  will 
be  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     The    Senator    is 

correct.  ,    ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? ,  ,, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  understand  that  any  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered would  be  In  order,  as  would 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  There  Is  no  germaneness  pro- 
vision in  the  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  other 
amendments  must  be  germane. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  May  1  say 
it  would  be  my  hope  that  after  the  Oore 
and  the  Mansfield  proposals  are  dis- 
posed of,  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  not  be  too  Indisposed  towards 
motions  to  table. 

This  is  just  a  proposal  which  may  or 

may  not  come  to  pass,  but  I  thought  I 

would  make  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  CJORE.  Reserving  the  right  to  oD- 
Ject.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  on  the  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment which  will  In  due  course  give  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will,  whether  the  decision  is  In 
agreement  with  my  views  or  not,  I  have 
been  ready  to  vote  for  weeJts  and  days. 
I  am  ready  to  vote  now,  I  will  be  ready 
to  vote  next  Tuesday. 

I  do  not  object,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  reads 
a.'?  follows: 


Unanimous-Consent  AcaxaMtNT 
Ordered,  That,  eflecUve  at  3  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day. May  9.  1967.  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8960)  to  restore  the 
Investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain 
real  property,  debate  on  any  amendment.  In- 
cluding the  pending  amendments,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
.Miall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  manager  of 
the  bill;  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr,  Long]  Is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
lime  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  des- 
ignated by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  nnal  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 


be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed.  re^>ectlvely,  by  the  Senator 
from  lioulslana  [Mr,  Long]  and  the  minority 
leader:  ProvUied,  That  the  said  Senators,  or 
either  of  them,  may.  from  the  time  imder 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, <x  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  those  undeserved 
words.  But  I  must  say,  in  all  candor, 
that  it  was  a  voluntary  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I,  too,  wish 
to  congratulate  the  majority  leader  for 
his  fine  leadership  In  this  matter. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  a  session  to- 
morrow. We  could  have  a  session  to- 
morrow, if  we  had  some  other  measure 
that  required  immediate  action.  The 
Senate  has  spent  a  long  time  on  this  bill. 
It  is  not  an  unusually  long  time  by  the 
standards  that  existed  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate. 

In  my  early  days  In  the  Senate,  when 
we  had  before  us  a  bill  such  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill,  a  major  issue,  the  debate 
could  last  a  long  time;  or.  If  we  had  a  bill 
like  the  tldelands  bill,  talk  could  go  on  for 
a  long  time  and  we  could  come  to  a  con- 
clusion without  a  cloture  petition  being 
nied. 

These  hard-fought  issues  eventually 
come  to  settlement.  We  will  settle  this 
one,  as  I  said  we  will  settle  it,  and  I  am 
happy  that  we  have  entered  Into  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  DIKKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  kind  of  magnanimity  that  we  have  al- 
ways expected  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  and  he  always  rises 
to  the  occasion.  Even  though  he  some- 
times gets  the  Senate  snarled,  he  always 
comes  to  the  fore  and  saves  the  situa- 
tion. I  told  him  today  that  he  reminded 
me  in  a  way  of  his  very  distinguished 
father,  whom  I  knew  very  well. 

His  father  and  I  used  to  go  abroad  in 
the  coimtry,  on  the  platform  together, 
to  address  encampments  and  conven- 
tions and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  be- 
came well  acquainted  and  we  becsune 
good  friends. 

Back  in  those  early  days.  I  was  on  a 
committee  in  the  House  that  took  testi- 
mony all  over  the  coimtry.  and  we  dealt 
mainly  with  bondholder's  protective 
reorganizations.  There  was  a  msui  in 
Chicago  who  had  been  the  president  of 
three  banks.  All  the  banks  failed  in  the 
crash,  but  not  until  he  had  settled  a 
million-dollar  trust  fund  on  each  of  his 
children  and  his  wife.  And  so.  being  with- 
out gainful  employment,  he  came  down 
to  Washington  and  he  csmae  to  see  me. 
I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  we  found  him  a  Job. 

At  that  time,  the  distinguished  late 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Our 
friend  from  Chicago  said  to  me 


flower  Hotel  and  pushed  the  buzzer.  The 
door  («>ened.  and  there  was  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  said: 
Come  In.  ITl  be  with  you  dlrecUy. 

While  the  Senator  was  managing  his 
toilet,  my  friend  looked  around  and 
noticed  there  were  five  or  six  Bibles,  all 
of  them  open — large  Bibles  and  small. 
So  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
essayed  from  the  bathroom,  my  friend 
said: 

Mr.  Long,  what  do  you  do  with  all  these 
Bibles? 


I  would  like  to  meet  Senator  Huey  Long 
of  Louisiana. 

Isaid: 

John,  ni  arrange  It  for  you. 

So.  on  a  given  morning  at  9  o'clock,  my 
friend  from  Chicago  went  to  the  May- 


The  Senator  said: 

Why,  I  want  you  to  know  that  that's  the 
Book  of  law.  I  wouldn't  think  of  undertaking 
anything  unless  I  first  found  the  citation 
and  found  the  Jusaflcatlon  In  the  Book. 
Tou  know,  Mr.  C,  It  Just  seems  to  me  that 
mankind  often  doesn't  want  to  be  saved. 
They  hedge  about  as  much  as  to  say  that 
they're  ready  for  perdition;  they  just  dont 
want  to  be  saved.  They  always  crucify  their 
saviors.  They  crucified  the  Man  of  Galilee. 
They  burned  John  Huas  at  the  stake.  They 
burned  Sardanapalus.  And  there  are  many 
others  whose  bones  dot  the  pages  of  history 
who  were  crucified.  No,  often  I  beUeve  they 
don't  want  to  be  saved.  But,  damn  'em,  I'm 
going  to  save  'em  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

So,  our  friend,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, was  boimd  to  save  the  day,  and 
he  did.  and  we  thank  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  consent  agreement — 
and  I  certainly  agree  to  It — the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  there  may  be  a 
motion  to  table  amendments  that  would 
affect  the  revenue-producing  provisions 
of  the  bill.  But  it  was  my  understanding 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  there  will  not  be 
a  motion  to  table  amendments  affecting 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  if  such  amend- 
ments are  offered.  We  should  get  a  vote 
on  those  amendments  on  their  merits. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  suggestion 
of  possible  motions  to  table  referred  to 
amendments  that  might  be  characterized 
as  "loading"  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  mentioned  my  father's  six  Bibles. 
Here  is  the  Bible  used  to  check  Senators' 
quotations  since  1934.  It  says: 

Presented  to  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates by  Senator  Huey  P,  Long,  1934. 

Signed  "Huey  P.  Long,  U,S.  Senator." 

My  father  had  another  story  that  the 
Senator  from  HUnois  may  not  recall.  It 
was  along  the  same  line. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  the  Senator 
reads  from  that  Bible,  he  should  not 
read  "the  Republicans  and  the  Phari- 
sees." [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  shall  try 
to  avoid  making  that  mistake.  That  "Re- 
publican" sounded  more  like  a  Democrat 
tome. 

Mr,  President,  my  father  used  to  tell 
a  story  about  an  uncle  of  his  In  Winn- 
field.  La.,  who  had  a  bad  reputation  with 
some  people.  His  wife  decided  she  might 
find  it  necessary  to  divorce  him  imless 
he  joined  the  church,  and  so  he  did. 

Folks  around  Winnfleld  were  practi- 
cally all  Baptists.  They  pushed  him 
under  the  water  and  planned  to  bring 
him  back  up  and  cleanse  him.  But  as 
they  pushed  him  under,  the  ace  of  spades 
came  out  of  his  vest  pocket.  They  pushed 
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him  under  again,  and  out  came  the  king 
Then  out  came  the  queen,  the  Jack,  and 
the  10  of  spades. 

His  wife  just  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  She  shouted : 

stop  It!  Stop  It!  It's  all  over!  Hes  loat, 
he's  loatl 

At  that  point,  his  16-year-oId  son,  who 
was  standing  beside  the  wife,  said : 

Hold  on  Just  a  minute,  Maw  Paw  ain't  lost 
U  Pmw  cant  win  with  that  hand,  aint  no- 
body a^er  going  to  win. 

I  would  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
hand  I  had  was  so  good  that  Lf  I  could 
not  win  with  that  one.  I  would  never  win. 
But  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances. 
whether  I  hold  that  hand  or  a  different 
one.  and  on  Tuesday  we  will  see  who  has 
the  vote. 


ORDER  FOR  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTE  ON 
THREE  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  executive 
session,  that  it  be  in  order  to  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  three  treaties  to  be 
voted  on  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R  6950'  to  restore  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, for  some  time  I  have  been  working 
on  the  kind  of  bill  which  I  believe  the 
Committee  on  Finance  should  consider 
when  It  follows  the  Instructions  of  the 
Senate  to  conduct  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Presidential  Campaign  Fund 
Election  Act  and  reports  back  to  the 
Senate. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  by 
the  cogent  and  logical  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  !Mr.  MetcalfI 
that  there  Is  a  better  way  to  do  what  we 
were  seeking  to  do  than  the  so-called 
Long  Act.  I  agree  that  there  might  be  a 
better  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  exploring 
various  thoughts  with  the  staff  and 
others  to  see  how  we  might  improve  on 
our  handiwork,  as  we  have  agreed  we 
should. 

I  am  sending  to  the  desk  at  the  close 
of  business  today  a  bill  which  I  believe 
incorporates  the  best  suggestions  made 
by  Senators  on  the  floor  during  the 
course  of  this  vigorous  debate.  I  hope 
that  advisers  to  the  President  and  the 
White  House.  Dr.  Neustadt  and  those 
who  are  with  the  President,  would  look 
at  It  and  consider  it  along  with  other 
recommendations  they  make  to  the 
President.  I  hope  Senators  will  study  It 
and  see  if  it  has  some  constructive 
thought  to  it. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  debates 
over  the  last  4  weeks,  analyzing  all  the 
objections  both  real  and  fancied,  which 
were  voiced  against  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  as  it  pres- 


ently stands  I  suspect  that  two  or  three 
of  the  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
act  did  so  because  of  a  belief — a  belief 
I  did  not  share — that  in  some  strange 
way  the  $1  tax  checkoff  violated  the  ap- 
propriations process  required  by  the 
Constitution  I  suspect  another  Senator 
might  have  been  swayed  because  the 
act  did  not  provide  for  the  costs  of  wag- 
ing primary  campaigns.  Personally,  this 
Senator  felt  that  it  would  be  proper  and 
appropriate,  after  we  had  gained  experi- 
ence with  the  new  law.  to  study  the  pe- 
culiar problems  of  primtiry  elections  and 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  the 
preferentlfil  primaries  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong,  perhaps  It  would  be  better  to  do 
the  whole  Job  at  once 

It  is  true  that  one  valid  criticism  of 
the  new  act  is  that  It  only  covered  the 
general  election.  It  Is  equally  true  that 
the  vested  Interests  can  buy  primary 
elections  We  have  seen  it  happen  in 
some  States  And  we  have  all  heard  the 
story  of  the  wealthy  father  who  warned 
his  poUllclan  son.  "Don't  win  by  a  land- 
slide, we  caiVt  afford  It  ' 

I  know  that  was  said  in  jest,  but  there 
Is  enough  to  it  to  make  an  audience 
roar  on  the  theory  that  there  Is  some- 
thing to  It. 

The  one  thing  that  Impressed  me  most 
In  the  last  4  weeks  is  that  "commitments 
foi  contributions"  are  Just  as  evil  in 
primary  campaigns  as  they  are  In  general 
elections  The  gamble  is  greater  for  the 
private  Interests  but  if  they  pick  the  right 
candidate,  they  truly  become  part  of  the 
"inner  circle  "  and  their  influence  will  be 
reflected  in  major  decisions  for  the  next 
4  or  8  years  An  Infusion  of  clean  money, 
and  money  that  requires  no  commitment, 
into  primary  campaigns  can  do  much  to 
correct  this  sort  of  pressure  on  a 
President 

We  also  heard  much  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  letting  a  person  contribute  to 
"the  candidate  of  his  choice  "  This  is  a 
principle  which  I  find  highly  desirable. 
Indeed,  my  original  thoughts  along  this 
hne  were  reflected  In  the  bill  I  introduced 
last  year  prior  to  the  hearings  of  the 
Finance  Committee  Into  political  cam- 
paign financing.  Later  when  we  voted  in 
executive  session  the  committee  deleted 
the  "candidate-of-his-cholce"  concept  in 
order  to  be  fairer  to  the  minority  Repub- 
lican Party  Elections  since  1928  have 
demonstrated  that  that  party  rarely  pre- 
sents a  candidate  who  is  the  choice  of 
the  people. 

But  if  the  "candidate  of  his  choice  ' 
is  a  principle  the  Senate  finds  persuasive, 
this  Senator  is  happy  to  subscribe  to  it. 

Comments  were  also  made  during  the 
debates  that  present  law  was  deficient 
because  it  permitted  only  taxpayers  to 
participate  in  the  financing  of  an  honest 
election  "What  about  the  miUions  of  re- 
tired people  who  do  not  pay  tax  because 
of  the  retirement  income  credit?"  "Why 
shouldn't  they  be  allowed  to  help  clean 
up  elections'*"  "What  about  the  millions 
of  people  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  tax — 
shouldn't  they  be  allowed  to  help  fi- 
nance an  honest  election?"  Certainly 
they  should  not  be  denied  that  right. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr  President,  I  have  listened  to  all  the 
arguments  and  I  have  studied  the  record. 


My  study  convinces  me  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  wants  to  provide  for  a  presi- 
dential election  free  of  the  suspicion  of 
Improper  Influence  which  accompanies 
reliance  on  large  private  contributors  to 
pay  the  tremendous  costs  of  today's 
political  campaigns.  They  want  to  pro- 
vide for  the  kind  of  campaign  where  any 
candidate  who  has  the  ability  can  run  for 
President,  knowing  his  chance  is  not 
prejudiced  because  he  has  no  great  per- 
sonal wealth.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
wants  to  separate  commitments  from 
contributions. 

Knowing  this  and  believing  this.  I  have 
worked  out  an  amendment  based  on  the 
discussions  In  this  body  over  the  last  2 
weeks  It  draws  on  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  It 
reflects  the  "candldate-of-hls-cholce" 
concept  urged  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf]  contributed  much  to  the  prep- 
aration of  this  amendment,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  also  added  thoughts  that  are 
reflected  in  my  proposal. 

It  covers  primaries.  It  covers  minor 
parties.  It  is  not  limited  to  taxpayers. 
Rather,  It  allows  anyone  to  make  a  $1 
contribution  to  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  for  the  greatest  elective  office  in 
America — the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Here,  In  essence,  is  how  this  tmiend- 
ment  works.  Each  presidential  election 
year  every  US.  citizen  would  be  furnished 
with  a  $1  presidential  election  campaign 
certificate.  These  certificates  would  be 
distinctive  in  appearance.  I  visualize 
them  as  resembling  currency  or  per- 
haps a  savings  bond  certificate.  They 
might  bear  the  portrait  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  fathered  the  Idea  of  mass 
support  for  poUtlcal  campaigns.  To  make 
them  nonpartisan  In  appearance.  The 
certificate  would  have  a  blank  on  its 
face  in  which  the  individual  could  write 
the  name  of  the  candidate  he  wants  to 
receive  the  $1  amount  represented  by  the 
certificate  The  certificate  would  be  good 
in  a  primary  election  or  In  a  general 
election. 

It  would  not  be  honored,  however,  un- 
less a  primary  candidate  received  10  per- 
cent of  the  votes  cast  for  all  candidates 
in  his  party's  primary  election.  In  a  gen- 
eral election,  the  candidate  would  have 
to  receive  at  least  2  million  votes  to  vali- 
date the  certificates  assigned  to  him.  To 
assure  strict  compliance  with  the  new 
rules,  candidates  would  have  to  give  bond 
that  they  would  restore  amounts  im- 
properly paid  to  them.  Expenses  will  be 
reimbursed  under  this  act  only  If  they 
are  incurred  on  behalf  of  a  presidential 
candidate  by  an  individual  or  organiza- 
tion which  Is  specifically  authorized  by 
the  candidate  himself  to  assist  him  In 
carrying  on  the  primary  or  general  pres- 
idential campaign. 

Providing  financial  assistance  of  this 
sort  for  primary  campaigns  reflects  the 
contributions  made  In  the  debate  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Allowing  the 
individual  to  designate  which  candidate 
will  receive  his  $1  certlflcates  mirrors 
the  "party  of  his  choice"  principle  urged 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  re- 
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fleeted  in  the  bill  introduced  on  April  3 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MetcalfI. 

Validating  certlflcates  assigned  to 
candidates  receiving  as  few  as  10  per- 
cent of  the  primary  votes  cast  or  as  few 
as  2  million  general  election  votes  em- 
bodies the  concepts  recommended  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  when  he  offered 
a  third  party  amendment  last  week. 

I  must  say  I  would  prefer  to  have  In- 
cluded in  my  amendment  provisions  to 
limit  campaign  expenditures  to  the 
amounts  received  under  the  certificate 
assigrunents.  Unfortunately,  the  "party 
of  his  choice"  principle  makes  this  sort 
of  limitation  impossible.  The  equal  dis- 
tribution of  funds  provided  by  last  year's 
act  was  more  equitable  to  both  the 
major  parties  and  readily  lent  Itself  to 
a  limitation  on  private  contributions. 
The  "party  of  his  choice"  principle,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  result  in  all  the 
assignments  going  to  the  candidate  of  a 
FMvle  party. 

The  certlflcates  provided  under  this 
amendment  would  Identify  the  presiden- 
tial election  year  for  which  they  are  Is- 
.sucd.  For  each  campaign  year  1968.  1972. 
1976.  and  so  forth  only  one  certificate 
will  be  available.  It  would  be  sent  to  in- 
dividuals early  in  1968  and  in  subsequent 
presidential  election  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,   the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  would  handle  the  distribution  of 
these   certificates,    could    Include    them 
with  each  package  of  tax  returns  it  mails 
out  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
limited  funds  available  to  the  parties  by 
reason  of  the  single  $1  certificate  every 
4  years  reflects  the  contributions  made 
to  the  debate  last  week  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  TMr.  TydinosL 
The  certlflcates  would  bear  the  tax  ac- 
count numbers  of  the  individuals  In- 
volved.  The    endorsed   certificates,   as- 
signed to  specified  candidates,  must  be 
returned  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  the  presidential  year  for  which 
they  are  issued.  Certificates  returned  in 
any  other  year  would  not  be  honored. 
After  verifying  the  tax  account  num- 
bers— in  order  to  help  control  coimter- 
feltlng  and  trafficking  in  these  certifi- 
cates— they    would    be    turned    over   to 
bonded  certified  public  accountants  who 
have  been  retained  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  tabulate  the  certificates  as- 
signed to  various  candidates.  The  ac- 
countants would  report  the  totals  to  the 
Comptroller  General.  After  he  has  veri- 
fied their  totals,  the  Comptroller  General 
win  instruct  the  accountants  to  have  the 
cancelled  certificates  returned  to  the  in- 
dividuals  who   submitted   them.   These 
cancelled  certlflcates  could  become  cam- 
paign souveriirs  if  the  people  want  to 
keep  them  for  that  reason. 

They  could  become  collector's  items. 
Those  would  become  souvenirs  which 
anyone  would  pay  a  premium  to  own. 

In  some  homes.  I  suppose  they  would 
become  accustomed  to  framing  them  and 
putting  them  on  the  walls  to  show  that 
grandfather  had  sent  in  his  certificate, 
or  that  grandma  had  sent  in  her  certi- 
ficate, that  Uncle  Joe  had  sent  in  one, 
and  Aunt  Sarah  had  sent  in  another. 
There  they  would  all  be.  on  the  walls,  to 
show  how  the  family  had  proudly  voted 
for  Presidents  without  having  to  show 


who  they  voted  against.  In  other  words, 
they  would  make  all  friends  and  no 
enemies. 

Setting  up  certified  public  accountants 
to  do  the  counting  of  the  certificates  as 
they  come  in  represents  the  contributions 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  under  this 
amendment,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
clearinghouse  for  these  certlflcates,  al- 
though, as  I  have  pointed  out.  their  elec- 
tronic data  processing  equipment  can  be 
used  to  verify  and  match  up  the  tax  ac- 
count numbers  on  the  incoming  certifi- 
cates in  each  election  year. 

Bills  from  the  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Comptroller  General  by  the  candi- 
drtes.  If  they  are  for  proper  expenses, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  a  moment,  and 
if  the  candidates  in  the  primary  election 
receive  the  necessary  number  of  votes  to 
make  them  eligible  for  reimbiu-sement, 
the  Comptroller  General  would  certify 
the  amounts  payable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  would  issue  the 
checks. 

In  a  general  election,  payments  could 
be  made  currently  to  candidates  of  a 
party  whose  candidate  for  President  in 
the  prior  election  received  at  least  15  mil- 
lion votes.  These  candidates,  however, 
would  have  to  give  bond  for  repayment  of 
amounts  advanced  to  them  in  the  event 
that  they  should  not  receive  at  least  2 
million  votes  in  the  current  election. 
Other  candidates  would  be  reimbursed 
only  after  the  election  is  over  and  their 
eligibility  has  been  established. 

The  items  for  which  reimbursement 
would  be  permitted  include:  Television. 
radio,  and  motion  picture  production 
and  time;  new«)eper  and  periodical  ad- 
vertising ;  printing,  postage,  and  distribu- 
tion of  campaign  literature;  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  data  processing;  and 
travel  and  transportation.  Other  items 
would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  private  con- 
tributions. 

The  Senator  from  Cormecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tyoinos]  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  this  part  of  the  proposal— that 
is.  In  the  proposed  bill. 

An  Innovation  In  this  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  aircraft 
available  to  the  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates  of  the  major 
political  parties.  TTie  cost  of  operating 
these  aircraft  while  they  are  being  used 
by  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  of  the  major  parties  would  be 
charged  to  the  candidates. 

In  other  words.  If  we  had  Air  Force  1 
sitting  around  or  Air  Force  2,  why  should 
we  have  President  Johnson  flying  around 
in  a  chartered  plane  which  may  not  be 
adequate,  when  he  has  these  two  good 
planes  available  to  him?  Why  have  them 
sitting  around  when  the  man  who  might 
be  the  next  President— if  President 
Johnson  loses— ^needs  an  airplane  to  fly 
around  the  countryside.  Why  not  pro- 
vide him  with  these  airplanes  and  let 
him  pay  for  them  with  the  certlflcates? 
Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  either  party  should  have  a  prior 
claim  on  Air  Force  1  or  Air  Force  2.  Just 
make  good  airplanes  like  these  available 
to  both  sides  to  fly  around  the  country 
and  make  their  campaigns. 


Under  my  amendment,  no  candidate 
would  be  eligible  for  reimbursement  un- 
less he  received  the  level  of  votes  in  the 
primary  or  general  election  I  have  al- 
ready described.  Certificates  designated 
for  other  candidates  would  become  use- 
less since  that  candidate  could  not  use 
them  nor  could  they  be  transferred  to 
other  candidates. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  primary  candi- 
date who  received  the  necessary  number 
of  qualifying  votes  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion in  State  A  would  be  eUgible  for 
reimbursement  of  the  expenses  specified 
in  the  amendment.  If  the  fimds  desig- 
nated for  him  imder  the  certificates  ex- 
ceed his  reimbursable  expenses,  the  ex- 
cess could  be  carried  over  and  used  in  the 
primary  campaign  in  State  B,  if  he  re- 
ceives 10  percent  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
State  B  primary. 

Alternatively,  this  excess,  in  the  case 
of  both  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
nominees,  could  be  carried  over  and  used 
in  the  general  election. 

Except  for  this,  these  certlflcates  would 
be  non-negotieble  and  stiff  penalties  are 
provided  for  counterfeiting,  falsifying, 
or  for  trafficking  hi  these  certificates. 
Penalties  are  also  provled  for  willful  mis- 
use of  the  funds  received  under  this  act. 
including  the  use  of  these  funds  for  per- 
sonal purposes  or  kickbacks.  A  clarifying 
amendment  assures  that  payments  under 
this  act  are  exempted  from  the  $3  million 
limitation  on  expenditures  by  poUUcal 
committees. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  directed 
by  the  amendment  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough audit  of  the  campaign  expenses  of 
each  candidate  and  to  require  repay- 
ment  of   money   used   other   than   for 
proper  campaign  purposes.  This  will  give 
us  information  we  have  never  had  be- 
fore on  the  actual  operatioris  of  a  po- 
Utlcal campaign  for  the  Presidency.  For 
the  first  time,  we  will  know  where  all  the 
money  is  spent  and  for  what  purposes. 
The    amendment    further    directs    the 
Comptroller  General  to  report  this  in- 
formation   and   other    information   re- 
garding presidential   elections  to  Con- 
gress, where  it  will  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  and  made  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record.  This  disclosure  of  the  opera- 
tioris  of   a  poUtical  campaign  for  the 
presidency  hivolves  a  reform  in  the  law 
which  has  long  been  sought  by  many 
but  never  achieved  by  any.  It  can  be 
achieved  only  when  the  parties  are  as- 
sured that  money  will  be  available  to 
them  in  sufficient  amounts  to  enable  a 
candidate  to  make  an  honest  campaign 
for  this  high  office  without  having  to  go 
hat  in  hand  from  one  wealthy  contribu- 
tor to  another  seeking  the  funds  to  make 
his  race  and  making  whatever  commit- 
ments are  needed  to  assure  he  gets  the 
money. 

The  changes  in  the  law  which  will  be 
made  by  this  proposal  would  become  ef- 
fective on  August  1,  1967.  Most  persons 
will  receive  their  first  certificates  early 
in  1968  for  use  with  respect  to  the  1968 
presidential  election  campaigns.  To  be 
valid  they  would  have  to  be  returned  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  1968 
presidential  campaign  year. 

The  amendment  technically  adds  a 
new  title  to  the  bill  before  us.  The  new 
title  would  be  called  "The  Presidential 
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Eleotlon  Campaign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967."  As  a  practical  matter,  the  pro- 
IKMal  Is  a  composite  of  thoughta  ex- 
preoed  by  a  great  many  able  Senators 
who  are  experts  in  the  operation  of  polit- 
ical parties.  It  contains  the  best  thoughts 
of  a  lot  of  people — those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  debate. 

For  this  reason,  It  deserves  the  best 
thousbts  of  the  Senate,  and  I  urge  that 
It  be  adopted. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS  1698'  enUtled  the  'Presi- 
dential Election  Campsugn  Assistance 
Act  of  1967, "  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  particular  pnde  of 
authorship  In  this  proposal.  It  Is  merely 
the  kind  of  thing  on  which  men  of  good 
will,  working  together,  try  to  join  in  sub- 
mitting their  best  thoughts. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  Senators 
would  submit  their  own  thoughts.  Some 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  are  Incorporated 
in  this  proposal.  I  would  hope  that  Sen- 
ators would  analyze  and  study  the  pro- 
posals and  determine  what  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  of  them  a  bill  in  which 
we  could  all  join  in  good  conscience  and 
support.  That  is  the  kind  of  action  that 
should  be  taken  by  this  body. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  when  we  seek  to  pro- 
vide for  cleaner  elections  and  to  elimi- 
nate improper  Influence,  that  we  find 
party  Unes  votes,  with  RepubUcans  vot- 
ing to  a  man  against  a  position,  ar.d  the 
Democrats  voting  76  percent  for  the  po- 
siUon. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Loulsiaria  is  look- 
bi«  beyond  the  pending  bill.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  a  firm,  solemn 
mandate  from  the  Senate  to  report  an 
election  reform  bUl.  I  hope  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  schedule  hear- 
ings on  such  a  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  might  suggest  for  his  consideration 
that  perhaps  hearings  could  begin  a 
week  from  next  Tuesday,  although  I 
really  do  not  mean  to  be  suggesting  any 
specific  date.  I  merely  hope  that  hear- 
ings will  begin  as  quickly  as  possible 

I  had  an  Interesting  visit  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General.  Ramsey 
Clark.  I  would  suggest  that  he  be  Invited 
to  appear. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  after  we  have  fi- 
nally reached  a  conclusion  on  this  meas- 
ure, as  we  are  sure  to  do  early  ne.rt  week. 
we  can  return  to  the  committee  and  con- 
aider  the  necessities  of  political  cam- 
paigning under  the  conditions  of  today, 
and  also  consider  the  dangers  to  our  sys- 
tem of  self-government  arising  from  de- 
pendence upon  private  contributions, 
much  of  which  comes  from  self-seeking 
sources. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  looking  ahead. 
I  hope  that  the  committee  can  start 
public  hearings  and  commence  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  measure  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, It  has  grieved  me  that  during  the 
long  and  arduous  debate  I  have  been 
constantly  at  odds  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gobi].  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  political  philosophy  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  himself  has 
stated  as  much  to  me  on  occasion.  In 
terms  of  our  general  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, our  thinking  Ls  about  the  same. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  perhaps  looks  with  dis- 
dain upon  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  supporting  proposals  to  provide  equi- 
table treatment  for  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, which  provides  the  major  payroll 
In  my  State.  But  I  will  excuse  him  for 
that  I  will  pardon  him  for  whatever 
shortcoming  may  exist  In  the  Senator's 
mind,  because  I  am  sure  he  realizes  that 
I  have  a  responsibility  to  represent  that 
Industry,  since  it  provides  40  percent  of 
the  employment  In  Louisiana. 

But  even  so.  while  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  perhaps  feels  that,  from  time 
to  time,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is 
doing  something  mischievous  In  seeking 
to  provide  equiuble  tax  treatment  for 
oysttrshell  dls^ers  In  Louisiana,  or  for 
the  shrrnip  fishermen,  nevertheless  the 
Sermtor  knows  that,  Ln  general,  we  share 
the  philosophy  that  government  should 
be  for  the  benefit  of  everybody,  and  that 
if  the  little  fellow  at  the  bottom  Is  doing 
all  nght.  the  fellow  at  the  top  must  be 
doing  very  well  Indeed. 

Matters  of  monopoly  and  Interest  rates 
are  of  great  concern  to  little  folks  who 
live  In  areas  where  oystershells  are  duK. 
and  who  do  not  know  what  Is  happening. 
Tho.se  are  subjects  on  which  a  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  read 
like  a  speech  of  tiie  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

.Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana      I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Is  In  a  generous  mood  now 
that  we  have  finally  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment to  arrive  at  a  majority  decision  and 
acceptance  thereof  If  I  may  make  a  fra- 
ternal suggestion  to  the  Senator  from 
LouLsiana.  I  have  noticed  Uiat  for  some 
days  he  has  had  an  extra  pair  of  shoes 
under  his  desk  here  They  seem  to  be  fit 
for  running  Now  that  we  are  going  to 
have  this  vote.  If  the  Senator  will  just  be 
willing  for  me  to  take  them  along,  I  will 
have  them  shined  for  him 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Pre.sl- 
dent.  the  pair  I  am  wearing  Is  worse  than 
the  pair  the  Senator  from  Tenne.<isee  Is 
taklntf  TTiey  are  a  little  dusty  I  have 
been  keeping'  them  around  here  during 
this  fight  when  both  of  ua  have  been 
trying  to  keep  our  "troops  "  in  town  to 
vote  I  thought  that  If  someone  came  to 
me,  making  a  pitiful  plea  for  a  pair,  for 
example  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
coming  and  saying  that  Senator  Mcrpht, 
who  had  a  forebear  by  the  name  of  Long, 
was  sick  unto  death  and  under  the  care 
of  a  doctor,  "won't  you  give  your  cousin 
George  a  pair?  "  I  could  say.  'Yes.  here  It 
Is  right  here."  (Laughter  I 

Mr  GORE  I  kept  my  eyes  on  those 
shoes  because  I  did  not  want  them  to  be 
voted  against  me 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  with  this 
thought.  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  look  at  what  we  have 
here.  He  Is  an  able  lawyer.  He  undoubt- 
edly will  have  some  suggestions  to  make 
If  he  thinks  he  can  vote  for  the  bill,  i 
have  been  In  a  compromising  mood  so  far 
as  the  basic  law  is  concerned.  On  oc- 
casion a  Senator  has  said  to  me,  "If  you 
will  take  my  amendment,  I  will  vote 
for  It."  I  would  say.  "Well,  the  amend- 
ment Is  good,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough."  He  would  say,  "Well,  either  you 
take  the  amendment  or  lose  my  vote.  So 
I  would  say,  "Well,  It  Is  better  than  I 
thought.  I  will  take  it." 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  realizes 
that  a  floor  manager  of  a  bill  does  that. 

I  would  urge  the  Senator  from  Teruies- 
see  to  put  his  brilliant  and  talented  mind 
to  work  on  this  matter  and  see  if  he 
flnds  merit  In  It.  Perhaps  he  can  suggest 
how  It  can  be  modified  and  changed. 

We  have  had  a  staff  of  12  persons 
working  on  this  for  several  days.  There 
are  suggestions  here  to  the  Long  pro- 
posal as  now  drafted.  If  the  Senator 
eventually  decides  he  can  vote  for  this 
measure,  I  would  be  honored  to  have 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


LAWYERS  FOR  THE  LAWMAKERS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  an  article  entitled 
"Lawyers  for  the  Lawmakers,  "  written 
by  Erw  In  G.  Krasnow  and  Stephen  Kurz- 
man.  Lawyers  In  private  practice  should 
derive  satisfaction  from  the  revelation 
therein  of  the  significant  contribution  of 
their  fellow  practitioners  In  the  shaping 
of  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lawtsrs   for   TKS  LAWMAKXmS 

I  By  Erwln  O.  Krasnow  wid  Stephen  Kurz- 
man) 

To  moat  lawyers,  the  phrase  "Government 
lawyer  '  prot>ably  connotes  an  attorney  in  the 
executive  branch  or.  at  least.  In  that  "{ourtb 
branch  "  composed  of  Independent  regulatory 
aKencles  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion or  the  National  Lalx>r  Relations  Board. 
It  may  also  suggest  service  with  the  Judicial 
branch,  usually  as  a  law  clerk  to  a  Judge. 
Much  less  luiown  Is  the  role  of  the  lawyer  on 
Capitol  HUl.  perhaps  because  relatively  few 
practitioners  have  as  much  personal  con- 
tact with  the  Congress  as  an  Institution  as 
they  do  with  the  other  branches. 

Despite  this  relative  obscurity,  lawyers 
serving  the  Congress  play  a  leading  role  In 
shaping  the  body  of  law  with  which  practi- 
tioners are  concerned  In  Influence,  If  not  in 
sheer  number,  lawyers  domln^tte  the  Congress 
and  Its  related  institutions  That  domination 
grows  as  the  worlc  of  the  Congress  Increases 
In  size  and  complexity  and  demands  addi- 
Uonal  legal  skUls. 

The  twenty-six  Senators  and  slxty-flve 
Representatives  who  met  as  the  First  Congress 
In  1780  had  only  a  handful  of  staff  members 
to  assist  them  with  their  legislative  activities, 
which  consisted  of  the  enactment  of  only 
118  bills  Involving  a  total  budget  for  the 
entire  federal  eetabUsbment  of  less  than  (4  5 
million.  The  88th  Congress,  consisting  of  100 
Senators  and  43S  Representatives  (more  than 
half  of  whom  are  lawyers),  vklll  handle  well 
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over  10.000  bills  diirlng  each  of  Its  two  an- 
nxial  aeaslons  and  wlU  plow  through  an  an- 
nual budget  submitted  by  the  President  of 
more  than  $100  billion.  In  contrast  to  the 
First  Congress,  which  had  few  oommltteea 
and  conducted  no  Investigations,  the  modem 
Congress  regards  legislative  oversight  and  in- 
vestigation as  an  Important  part  of  day-to- 
day committee  work.  Unlike  their  eighteenth 
century  predecessors,  today's  federal  legisla- 
tors have  a  full-time,  year-round  occupation 
whose  scope  and  breadth  require  the  help 
of  approximately  2,600  nonclerlcal  staff  aides, 
including  approximately  600  graduates  of 
law  schools. 

Generally  speaking.  Representatives  and 
Senators  can  call  upon  four  kinds  of  lawyers 
for  aid  In  carrying  out  their  legislative 
duties — personal  aides  In  their  own  Congres- 
sional offices,  the  staff  members  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  and  sutjcommlttees.  the 
draftsmen  In  the  Legislative  Counsel's  office, 
and  the  attorneys  In  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Each 
of  these  four  categories  of  legislative  lawyers 
differs  In  regard  to  the  breadth  and  variety 
of  the  subject  matter  It  Is  expected  to  cover. 

THX    PEKSONAL    STATT    AIDX 

The  personal  assistants  of  members  of 
Congress  generally  have  the  widest  range  of 
subject  matter  responsibility,  although  this 
varies  with  the  scope  of  the  member's  In- 
terests and  the  size  of  his  personal  stall. 
Senators,  because  of  their  larger  constituen- 
cies, have  bigger  salary  allowances  and  office 
space  for  staff  than  Representatives.  While 
virtually  every  Senator  has  at  least  one  law- 
yer on  his  staff  and  some  as  many  as  four, 
the  number  Is  not  nearly  as  great  In  the 
House  and  some  Representatives  have  no  law- 
yers on  their  staffs. 

A  member  expects  his  staff  man  to  draft 
answers  to  reams  of  constituent  mall,  shep- 
herd constituents  through  the  maze  of  the 
executive  branch  on  individual  problems  and 
literally  shepherd  constituents  through  the 
Capitol's  corridors.  A  staff  man  who  Is  a 
lawyer  often,  but  not  always,  is  designated 
"legislative  assistant ".  In  addition  to  all  the 
functions  he  shares  with  other  personal  staff 
members,  he  Is  usually  responsible  for  ana- 
lyzing legislation  going  through  the  mem- 
ber's committees  and  being  considered  on 
the  floor,  briefing  and  counseling  the  mem- 
ber on  what  Is  Involved,  both  as  a  matter 
of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  pwllcy.  and  recom- 
mending a  position  for  the  member  to  take. 
He  Is  also  expected  to  prepare  bills  and 
amendments  for  the  member  himself  to  In- 
troduce, help  buttonhole  cosponsors  for  the 
proposals  and  lobby  for  action  on  them. 

In  all  these  functions  he  cannot,  of  cotirse, 
be  expected  to  be  an  expert  on  the  subject 
matter.  In  fact,  he  often  Is  really  no  more 
than  an  informed  "braln-plcker",  calling  up- 
on the  expertise  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  committee  staffs,  the  Legislative  Counsel 
of  the  Senate  or  House,  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  bar  and  trade  associa- 
tions, colleges  and  universities,  and  lobbyists. 

A  personal  staff  assistant  Is  so  closely  Iden- 
tified with  the  member  for  whom  he  works 
that  he  Is  often  expected  to  act  u  his  em- 
ployer's alter  ego.  Occasionally  he  Is  called  on 
to  stand  In  for  the  member  at  speaking  en- 
gagements or  to  testify  on  his  behalf  before 
committees.  In  executive,  or  closed  "mark- 
up", sessions  of  his  member's  own  commit- 
tees. If  proxy  votes  are  authorized,  a  staff 
assistant  may  be  exi>ected  to  advise  the 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  as  to 
how  his  principal  would  wish  to  be  recorded 
as  voting.  Sometimes,  when  an  important 
vote  is  close,  an  assistant  who  is  without  spe- 
cific Instructions  may  suddenly  find  himself 
the  object  of  considerable  attention  from 
memljers  of  the  committee! 

The  price  exacted  for  this  close  association 
and  Identification  with  his  employer-member 
la  usually  a  fairly  high  degree  of  anonymity 
for  the  assistant  outside  the  confines  of  the 


Congressional  staff  milieu.  His  role  is  basi- 
cally that  of  house  counsel :  to  give  sound  ad- 
vice in  bis  employer's  best  interest  and,  once 
his  employer's  position  has  been  taken,  to 
defend  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  whatever 
bis  own  views  may  be. 

COMICTTTEE    COUNSEL 

Somewhat  more  specialized  subjects  are  as- 
signed to  lawyers  on  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee staffs.  They  are  generally  held  to  a 
higher  standard  of  personal  erpeHise  than 
are  personal  staff  assistants,  at  least  as  to  the 
subjects  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees.  However,  this  Is 
only  relatively  true  as  contrasted,  say,  with 
the  greater  degree  of  specialization  common 
today  among  lawyers  In  the  executive  branch 
and  in  private  practice. 

The  number  of  committees,  as  bewllderlng- 
ly  profuse  as  It  may  seem  at  first  glance.  Is 
quite  small  in  relation  to  the  vast  range  of  Is- 
sues and  subjects  that  come  before  Congress. 
This  universe  of  topics  is  divided  among  the 
sixteen  Senate  and  twenty  House  standing 
committees  that  handle  legislation  and  some 
fifteen  or  more  special,  select  and  Joint  com- 
mittees, which  are  solely  InvesOgatory  bodies. 
These  committees  in  turn  often  spawn  sub- 
committees, some  of  which  are  independently 
staffed. 

The  Library  of  Congress  analyzed  the 
make-up  of  Senate  committee  staffs  in  some 
detail  In  a  1963  report,  "Senate  Committee 
Staffing",  Senate  Docviment  No.  10,  88th  Con- 
gress, First  Session.  The  library  found  that 
there  were  some  266  professional  staff  em- 
ployees of  Senate  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees. It  concluded  that  while  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  requires 
professional  and  clerical  employees  of  the 
committees  to  be  appointed  on  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  in  practice  staff 
appointments  are  generally  made  Instead 
by  committee  cbairxnan  and.  In  the  case  of 
minority  staff,  by  the  chairman  after  consul- 
tation with  or  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  ranking  minority  members.  It  also  found 
that  there  are  three  types  of  committee 
staffs:  (1)  nonpartisan,  without  distinction 
as  to  political  affiliation  In  hiring  or  In  serv- 
ice; (2)  partisan-sponsored  staffs  who  work 
together  as  a  team,  serving  members  of  both 
parties  in  varying  degrees;  and  (3)  staffs  di- 
vided between  majority  and  minority  not 
only  as  to  sponaorablp  but  as  to  working  re- 
latlonshlpe  as  well.  Four  of  the  Senate's  six- 
teen standing  committees  were  found  to  fall 
Into  the  first  category;  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
maining ones  were  considered  to  t>e  in  the 
second  grouping.  Much  the  same  pattern 
could  be  found  In  House  committee  staffing. 

This  means  that  in  most  instances  a  com- 
mittee staffer  owes  his  primary  allegiance  to 
his  sponsor:  either  the  chairman  or  the 
ranking  mlntnlty  member.  However,  unlike  a 
personal  staff  aaslstcmt,  the  committee  staff 
aide  also  baa  a  responslbUity  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
particularly  those  of  bis  sponsor's  party.  He 
is  expected  to  furnish  factual  information 
about  matters  relating  to  committee  busi- 
ness to  any  member  who  requests  It,  Includ- 
ing those  not  on  bis  committee.  Of  course, 
more  extensive  work  and  advice  are  expected 
by  the  committee  members,  and  particularly 
by  the  sponsoring  member,  whose  mail  re- 
lating to  committee  business  will  usually  be 
answered  by  the  committe-^  staff.  Conse- 
quently, tn  contrast  to  personal  staff,  the 
committee  aide  Is  generally  responsible  for  a 
narrower  range  of  subjects  but  Is  expected 
to  have  knowledge  In  greater  depth  and  to  be 
responsible,  In  varying  degrees,  to  a  number 
of  members  rather  than  exclusively  to  one. 

There  are  also  functional  differences  from 
personal  staff  work.  Committee  counsel  pre- 
pare for  bearings  by  creating  a  witness  list, 
developing  lines  of  questioning  and  assem- 
bling relevant  source  materlaU.  During  the 
course  of  hearings,  counsel  may  brief  mem- 
bers who  are  able  to  attend  only  sporadically. 


After  the  hearings,  they  prepare  for  an  execu- 
tive session,  anal3^ze  the  hearing  record  and 
suggest  amendments  for  the  members  to 
offer. 

When  the  committee  reports  a  bill  to  the 
floor,  they  write  the  committee  report  or 
individual,  supplemental  or  minority  views. 
When  a  committee  bill  is  taken  up  on  the 
floor,  they  prepare  statements  and  brief  mem- 
bers, particularly  members  who  are  not  on 
the  committee  and  not  as  famUlar  with  the 
legislation  as  the  ccanmlttee  members.  Fi- 
nally, If  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  a 
bill  differ,  the  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee Irons  out  the  differences,  and  the  two 
committee  staffs  must  be  prepared  to  give 
advice  and  counsel.  In  addition  to  legislative 
work,  a  committee  staff  aide  usually  main- 
tains a  close  relationship  with  the  executive 
departments  and  Independent  agencies  as  to 
which  his  committee  has  oversight  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 

The  most  traditionally  craftsman-like  work 
on  the  HUl  Is  performed  by  the  attorneys  In 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel.  Each  of  the 
two  hoiises  has  Its  own  office  offering  bUl- 
draf  ting  services  to  Its  members  and  commit- 
tees. These  services  are  available  at  any  stage 
of  the  legislative  process,  from  preparing  a 
bill  for  a  member  to  drop  In  the  hopper  and 
drafting  an  amendment  to  be  offered  on  the 
floor,  to  Ironing  out  technical  difficulties 
arising  In  a  Hovise-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee. Often  they  simply  check  over  drafting 
done  first  by  members  themselves  or  by 
lawyers   on  personal  or  committee  staffs. 

Attorneys  in  the  Office  of  Legislative  Coun- 
sel emphasize  that  their  role  is  limited  to 
the  technical  one  of  shaping  legislative  lan- 
guage to  achieve  the  policy  goals  given  to 
them,  not  deflnlng  those  goals.  However,  as 
every  lawyer  knows,  the  choice  of  words  and 
the  choice  of  policy  are  Inextricably  Inter- 
twined. Thus,  It  Is  often  legislative  counsel's 
function  to  point  out  to  the  member  whose 
bill  he  Is  drafting  the  choices  of  policy  In- 
volved In  various  alternative  wordings.  Like 
a  private  practitioner  drafting  a  will,  legis- 
lative counsel  must  elicit  from  his  "client", 
who  Is  often  a  member's  personal  staff  aide 
or  committee  coiuisel.  as  many  facts  as  pos- 
sible about  the  policy  goals  sought.  In  Jest 
it  Is  sometimes  said  that  all  a  member  has 
to  do  is  call  up  the  legislative  counsel's  office 
and  say.  "I've  got  a  lot  of  farmers  in  my 
district.  Draw  me  up  a  farm  bill."  A  member 
would  never  make  such  a  request  and.  even 
If  one  did  so,  legislative  counsel  oould  not 
honor  it. 

EM-af ting  language  that  will  conform  to  the 
style  and  content  of  the  huge  mass  of  exist- 
ing legislation  Is  a  complex  and  si>eclallzed 
skill.  One  cannot  successfully  draft  an 
amendment  to  the  parity  provisions  of  the 
agricultural  laws,  for  example,  without  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  the  entire  scheme 
of  our  farm  legislation  and  how  that  legisla- 
tion has  been  Interpreted,  both  administra- 
tively and  In  the  courts.  Accordingly,  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  tends  to  break 
down  Its  organization  along  subject-matter 
lines,  so  that  Its  attorneys  generally  work  in 
the  same  few  fields  and  with  the  same  com- 
mittees. But.  since  there  are  fewer  than  two 
dozen  attorneys  in  each  office,  the  scope  of 
each  attorney  Is  formidably  broad. 

LEGISLATIVE  RETERENCE  SERVICE 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  is  the 
arm  of  the  Library  of  Congress  devoted  to 
furnishing  factual  Information  to  members 
and  committees  of  Congress.  TTie  American 
Law  Division  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reference 
Service  In  turn  supplies  information  about 
the  state  of  existing  law  and  is  composed 
largely  of  lawyers.  Its  staff  performs  research 
and  prepares  memoranda  In  all  fields  of 
federal  and  state  statutory  and  decisional 
law.  The  service  employs  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  some  120  lawyers,  whose  specializa- 
tion depends  in  part  upon  seniority. 
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Llk*  the  attomeyB  in  Uie  Offlcv  ot  LegU- 
latlT*  CouacU.  Uwyen  in  the  L«gUiaUv« 
R«f«wice  Serrlce  perform  a  purely  technical 
function  and  are  not  expected  to  a«Ut  In  the 
fonmilAUon  ot  policy,  although.  a«  in  the 
CAM  of  drafting,  the  product  of  reeearch  al«> 
may  shjipe  policy  However,  the  service  Ls 
cbarged  by  law  with  preparing  report*  with- 
out partlaan  blae  In  the  selection  or  preeen- 
tatlon  of  the  materials  Incorporated  In  them. 
Although  objective  reports  written  by  the 
••rvlce  are  frequently  published  by  com- 
mittees or  Inserted  by  members  In  the  Con- 
ffreasUmal  Record,  memornnda  that  develop 
only  one  side  of  a  case  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  service. 

UJke  the  service  performed  by  the  legisla- 
tive counsel,  the  demands  on  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  appear  staggering  to  a 
newcomer  on  Capitol  Hill  LlteraUy.  any  ques- 
tion of  fact  submitted  to  the  service  by  a 
member  or  committee  of  Congress  or  their 
staffs  will  be  given  an  answer.  It  may  take 
•OOM  time  to  get  It.  depending  on  the  com- 
plexity of  the  question,  but  It  will  come: 
For  example,  a  member  may  aak  only  for 
tbm  name  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
1933  or  he  may  request  a  deUlled.  scholarly 
Ansaysls  of  the  history  of  agrlcuitural  parity 
price  legislation. 

As  tbeae  brief  descriptions  Indicate,  lawyers 
In  a  variety  of  roles  are  highly  important  to 
tb«  effective  functioning  of  todays  Congress. 
They  provide  the  analytical  aklils  and  com- 
mon law  perspective  developed  by  legal  edvi- 
catlon  3uid  increasingly  In  demand  In  Helds 
of  endeavor  previously  thought  to  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  practice  of  law  In  an  age  of 
npldly  acceleraUng  specialization  In  the 
^••■1  *•  well  as  other  professions.  lawyers  on 
C*pltol  Hill  are  among  the  last  of  the  gen- 
•rallsts.  Perhaps  more  often  than  their  broth- 
ers practicing  privately,  "-hey  have  the  gratifi- 
cation of  grappling  with  Issues  of  national 
and  International  Importance  and  of  In- 
fluencing their  resolution 
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ADJOURNMENT   TO    MONDAY   AT    11 
AM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  .Mr 
President,  If  there  Ls  no  further  bosl- 
nesa  to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move. 
In  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 
that  the  Seaate  stand  In  adjournment 
until  H  o'clock  Monday  mornLig  next. 

The  motion  wa:>  agreed  to.  and  at  5 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p  m  ■  the  Senate 
adjourned  unUl  Monday.  May  8.  1967.  at 
1 1  o'clock  a  m . 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  4.  1967: 

DiFIXJMATK.-  AND  Poaiic.v  SEavi<.-B 
Andrew  V.  Corry.  of  Montana,  a  F'jrelgn 
SerrJce  officer  of  cinna  1.  to  be  Axnbasaa- 
dor  Krtrmordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  .America  to  C'eyUin.  and  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  addiuonal 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  lo  the  Maldlve  Ljlands. 

PuSTUASmaii 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  Poet- 
masters. 

aUZONA 

Paxil  W  Strain  Sun  City,  Ariz  .  office  estab- 
lished July  2.  1942 

A&JCANSAS 

VhnU  L.  Brooks.  JsckaonvUle.  Ark  .  in  place 
of  B.  F.  Thompoon,  retired 

Vaochan  C  Jackson.  Newport,  Ark ,  In 
plac*  ot  J.  P.  Ball,  retired. 


James  M.  Hurley.  Campbell.  Calif .  In  place 
of  E  H  Litynaky.  resigned. 

Cecilia  it.  Custard.  Isleton.  Calif,  in  place 
of  B   L.  Dunn,  retired. 

Patricia  A  Herrington.  Pollock  Pines, 
Calif  .  In  place  of  Ted  Ballew.  retired 

John  C  Sanchez.  Santa  Clara,  CuUf  .  In 
place  of  W    C    Miller    retired 

Porflrlo  Q.  U)pez.  San  Ysldro.  Calif  In 
place  of  K   J    Cordeau,  Jr  .  retired 

GIOBCIA 

Alto  Hanner  Jr  ,  Buena  Vlata.  Cla  ,  In  place 
of  A    S.   Boyett,   Jr  .  deceased. 

n.LrNoia 

Alice  B  Duax,  A.ihkum,  111  .  In  place  of  L. 
E   King    trari.sferred 

Norma  M  Muggier  McConnell,  111..  In  place 
of  J    M   Hulberl.  retired 

Virgil  J.  Gebhart.  Troy,  111.  in  place  of 
Uyrue  Schmitt.  reured. 

INDIANA 

Emma  B  Wiley  Vevay  Ind  In  place  of 
I.   A   Byram,  retired 

K.\N!LAS 

Thelma  M  O  Brlen.  AbbyvUle,  Kans  In 
place  of  J    W    McOulre.  reUred 

John  M  James  Arnia,  Kans  .  In  place  of 
O  8  Prere.  retired 

John  D  Cawby.  Ptjntana.  Kans  .  In  place 
of  J   O   Allnian.  retired 

Roscoe  D.  (iodsey,  Ciaylord,  Kans  In  place 
of  B   E    Carter   retired 

Donald  C  Zimmerman.  Oberlln,  Kans..  In 
place  of  Ci    M    Mlesner.  retired. 

HSNTUC-KT 

Thomas  M  Brlzendlne  Franklin  Ky  In 
place  of  H  S   Bogan.  retired 

LOUUIAMA 

Ployd  C  Cloutler.  M  Tgan  City  La  In 
place  of  T   N  S<jfford.  retired 

M  A  aWA  C  H  r  SETTS 

Robert  P  Foley.  Leicester.  Mass  .  In  place 
of  O   F   Lennert.jn.  resigned 

WlUard  P  Wright.  Shre»sburv.  Mass,  In 
place  of  E    C    Moroney    retired. 

MKHIUAN 

Edward  T  Stelnmetn.  (."Tvatal  Palls.  Mich., 
in  place    >f  J   E   Burling   retired. 

B<>atrlce  o  Vattpr  Decker  Mich  .  In  place 
of  E    M    Bjildwln    retired. 

MINNTSOTA 

Marian  E.  Tollefson.  Beltrami.  Minn  .  In 
place  of  P  B   Boyer.  deie^vsed 

Lawrence  L  Kent.  Cloutarf.  Minn  .  In  place 
of  R   U   Perrl/o.  retired. 

R<jbert  J  Farley.  Mound.  Minn  .  In  place  of 
H   A.  Smith,  retired 

Stephen  J  Dasovlch  Nashwauk.  Minn  In 
place  of  E.  S  Thomas,  transferred 

Hugh  W  Cxlbnid  M.»j?n.illa,  MIm  In  place 
of  C  O    Raborn    retired 

Oary  C  Terrell  Pass  Christian  Miss  In 
place  of  J    w    Terrell    retired 

Bart  W  LaHatte  Redw.«<l  Mbis  .  In  place 
of  O   M  Ciaunt.  retired 

uissovnx 

Treacll  B  Myers.  Ash  Grove.  Mo  .  In  place 
of  O   T   Johnson,  retired 

Marvin  L.  Staley.  Garden  City  Mo  .  In 
place  of  R    c    Smith,  retired 

J  Rt«a  Reger.  Harris  Mo  .  in  pla<^-e  of  B  D. 
Blagg.  reured 

Myrtle  M.  Sapp.  Harvsburg.  Mo  .  In  place 
of  R   N   Glascock,  retired 

Edgar  A  Sluaher  Jr  Lexington.  Mo ,  In 
place  of  H    T   Seaton.  retired 

Kthelbert  T  Chanev,  Wheatland.  Mo  .  In 
plaie  of  H    W    Hunt   deceased 


NBVADa 

Maurice  E.  Lewis.  Reno.  Nev..  In  place  of 
K.  J.  Arch,  transferred. 

tnrvf  jxssET 

Mildred  A  Roche,  Gibbstown,  N.J..  la  place 
of  S  N.  Roche,  retired. 

Pranklln  H.  Obenhaus.  Haddon  Heights 
NJ  .  In  place  of  W.  C.  Eberhardt,  retired. 

Lois  L.  Kern.  Readlngton.  NJ..  In  place  of 
J.  O   Scannlcchlo,  realgaed. 

NIW    TOSK 

John  A  Braymer.  Delhi,  NT,  In  place  of 
J   H  Grlffln,  retired. 

Daniel  C.  Bohl,  Gullderland,  NT.,  In  place 
of  T  B.  Ward,  retired. 

Irene  A  Welch.  Neverslnk,  N  T..  In  place 
of   K.   H.   Rolfs,   resigned. 

Herbert  J  Dowd,  New  Hartford,  NT.,  In 
place   of   B    F.   Green,   retired. 

John  R.  Strachan.  New  York.  N  Y.,  In  place 
of   R.  K.  Chrlslenbcrry.  retired. 

NORTH    CASnUINA 

P  Delnres  Burr\is  Hatteras,  NC  In  place 
of   R    A    Job.   retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Reuben  H  Zeller  Carson.  N  Dak  .  in  place 
of  V   H  Lane  retired 

OHIO 

Richard  H  rhlbaut.  La  Rue.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  R    W    Hoagland.  retired. 

oheoon 

Art-hie  L  Lane  Puwers,  Greg  ,  In  place  of 
A  L   Burch,  retired. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Katherlne  A  Hart.  Genesee,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  E    L    Emerson,  transferred 

MyrUe  R  McGulrk.  Glen  Mills.  Pa  .  in 
place  of  M    I    Aheam,  retired 

Henry  A  Ooiavtch,  Harwlck.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  John  Stlpanovlch.  retired 

John  J  Miller.  Huntingdon  Valley.  Pa  In 
place   of   M    F    Doerlng.   retired 

Harry  A  Shlbley.  New  Mllford,  Pa.,  In  place 
of   R.    F.   Oliver,   deceased. 


;to  RICO 

Ramon  Mulero  Carolina  PR,  In  place  of 
J    O    de  luirrondo    retired 

SOtTH    CAROLINA 

William  P  Hogan.  Pacolet.  8  C  ,  In  place  of 
A    B    Stephen,  retired. 

SOtTH     DAKOTA 

Julia  V  Buck  Egan.  S  Dnk  ,  In  place  of 
I    M    Bowen.  retired. 

Allan  L.  Anderson,  Mansfield.  S  Dak  ,  In 
place  of  D    A    WlUfang.  transferred 

TINNISSER 

le.-fer   K     Neetie    Parl.s    Tenn      In   place  of 
W    r   VaMghn.  transferred 
vrauoNT 

James  M  Hastings  Ludlow,  Vt  .  In  place  of 
F    E    R  jck.  deceased. 

VIRGINIA 

Margie  H  .Alexander.  Port  Republic,  Va  ,  In 
place  of  A   G    Pearl,  deceased. 

WASHINCT<iH 

U  Scott  Hull.  Brewster.  Wash  ,  In  place  of 
C     V    Elliott,    retired. 

Harvey  D  Thompson.  Yelm.  Wash  ,  In  place 
of  L    O    Cochrane,  retired 


MfiNTANA 

Drury  G    Phebus.  Baker.  Munt     In  place  of 
K.  O.  Lente.  reUred. 


WIST    VIRGINIA 

Robert  F  Heavner.  French  Creek,  W.  Va., 
In  place  of  O    B    Phillips,  retired. 

Harold  K.  Carpenter,  HarrlsvUle.  W.  Va., 
in  place  of  Q    A.  Fowler,  reUred. 

Denr.il  Price.  Sinks  Grove,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  L    W    Michael,  removed. 

WISOONSIN 

WlllUm  J  Gendrlch,  Honey  Creek.  Wis.,  In 
place  of  J    K  Gendrlch.  retired. 
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Senior  Gtizea  Moatk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1967 
Mr,  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  May  has  been  proclaimed 
Senior  Citizen  Month  in  my  State  of 
Alabama.  As  one  who  does  not  yet  con- 
sider himself  In  the  golden  age  group, 
but  who,  after  only  4  months  of  serv- 
ing In  the  Congress,  Is  beginning  to  feel 
like  a  senior  citizen.  I  wish  to  share  my 
feelings  with  all  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  Nation.  Therefore,  I  insert  my 
weekly  newspaper  column  on  Senior 
Citizen  Month  in  the  Ricord: 
Senior  Citizen  Month 
I  want  to  Join  with  Governor  Lurleen 
Wallace  In  paying  tribute  to  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens of  our  great  state  this  month.  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  has  proclaimed  May  as  Senior 
Citizens  Month.  She  has  also  set  aside  this 
Saturday  as  Golden  Age  Sabbath  and  this 
Sunday   as  Golden  Age  Sunday. 

Too  often  we  tend  to  forget  that,  although 
they  may  have  passed  their  moet  productive 
years,  our  Senior  Citizens  are  etUl  a  very 
important  part  of  our  society.  Many  times  we 
tend  to  minimize  their  needs,  although  In 
many  Instances  their  needs  are  greater  now 
than  ever. 

While  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise  at 
a  greater  rate  than  ever  before,  most  of  our 
Senior  Citizens  are  attempting  to  live  on  the 
same  Income  they  had  several  years  ago.  I 
want  to  see  some  Increase  In  the  Social 
Security  benefits,  and  I  will  work  towards 
that  here  In  the  Congress. 

But,  I  would  also  like  to  see  our  people 
continue  to  serve  our  communities  through 
their  later  years.  This  might  be  done  by  en- 
couraging them  to  do  part  time  work  for  our 
public  agencies  that  are  sometimes  badly 
understalTed.  This  encouragement  could  be 
given  by  Increasing  the  amount  of  Income 
a  person  can  have  and  still  draw  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 

Many  of  our  Senior  Citizens  are  volun- 
t  irlly  helping  their  communities  through 
their  own  organizations.  Many  of  our  towns 
have  clubs  for  reUred  persons,  and  Alabama 
has  a  state  organization  of  Senior  Citizens 
clubs  which  Is  very  active.  These  groups  par- 
ticipate In  civic  actlvUles,  and  are  a  big 
asset  to  their  areas. 

We  can  all  participate  In  Senior  Citizens 
month  to  make  It  more  meaningful.  Plrst,  I 
hope  all  churches  and  synagogues  will  honor 
our  Golden  Agers  this  weekend.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  built  our  places  of  worship 
Into  what  they  are.  and  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  our  religious  leadership  in  the  past. 
Secondly,  I  hope  that  our  Senior  Citizens 
■will  rededlcate  themselves  to  service  to  the 
community  during  this  month.  Join  a  Senior 
Citizens  or  Golden  Age  Club  near  you.  If 
there  Isn't  one.  get  your  friends  to  start 
one.  Mr.  Phil  Cox,  Alabama  Commission  on 
the  Aged,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  can  help 
you. 

Thirdly,  this  month  should  be  a  time  for 
those  of  us  with  friends  and  relatives  In  the 
Golden  Age  group  to  show  our  appreciation 
to  them  for  the  help  they  have  given  us.  A 
letter,  a  visit,  or  some  special  favor  means 
so  much  to  someone  who  Is  no  longer  as 
active  as  they  would  like  to  be. 


The  Kee  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WKST  viaciMia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  Loyalty  Day. 
The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  engaged 
In  a  commendable  campaign  to  have  the  first 
day  of  May  designated  as  Loyalty  Day  with 
patriotic  exercises  to  mark  the  occasion. 
Each  year,  thanks  to  the  VJ.W.,  a  growing 
number  of  communities  are  observing  Loy- 
alty Day  with  parades  and  other  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

May  Day  Is  an  ideal  time  for  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  renew  their  faith  In 
the  worth  of  democratic  Institutions.  For 
many  years,  this  day  was  set  aside  In  Europe 
as  a  special  day  to  honor  working  men  and 
women.  This  Is  similar  to  our  own  Labor  Day. 
Then,  the  Communists,  under  the  direction 
of  Moscow,  took  over  the  European  May  Day 
for  their  own  purposes. 

That  action  was  one  of  the  great  ironies  of 
history  because  no  government  has  ever  en- 
slaved as  many  defenseless  workers  as  the 
Soviet  regime  In  Moscow.  Once  again  this 
year,  the  streets  of  Moscow  will  resound  on 
May  first  to  the  rumble  of  tanks  and  missiles 
as  the  Soviet  government  tries  to  impress  the 
world  with  ita  warlike  might.  There  win  be 
many  sections  to  the  parade.  But  no  march- 
ing division  of  free  workers  because  there 
are  no  free  workers  in  the  Soviet  Empire. 

I  believe  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
right  In  proposing  that  we  should  recapture 
May  Day  and  employ  It  as  a  symbol  of  patri- 
otic devotion  to  our  country.  The  V.F.W.  sug- 
gests that  the  motto  for  Loyalty  Day  should 
be  "down  with  Communism  and  up  with 
Americanism." 

This  slogan  is  timely  because  this  year 
again  young  Americans  are  fighting  against 
Communistic  tyranny  on  the  battlefields  of 
Asia. 

This  far-off  war  has  caused  a  bitter  divi- 
sion among  our  people  here  at  home.  But 
let  me  assure  you  there  Is  no  division  among 
young  Americans  who  are  fighting  this  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Almost  every  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  conUlns  a  letter  from  a  young  soldier 
In  Vietnam  telling  exactly  why  this  war  is 
Just  one  more  chapter  In  the  old  struggle  of 
freedom  against  despotism.  The  dally  press 
Is  likewise  printing  many  of  these  letters. 
The  soldiers  In  Vietnam  declare  that  they 
are  fighting  far  freedom  and  democracy  and 
they  are  glad  for  the  chance  to  do  It.  Their 
attitude  Is  an  inspiration  for  our  entire 
country. 

It  Is  hard  to  put  In  words  Jtist  what  free- 
dom means.  But  a  recent  news  Item  de- 
scribed what  happens  In  a  land  where  there 
Is  no  freedom. 

A  careful  survey  of  Radio  Free  Europe  dls- 
cloeed  that  there  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  World  War  n  prisoners  who  are  still 
being  held  captive  In  Soviet  Russia.  They 
are  In  fact  slave  laborers.  I  would  like  to 
remind  some  of  our  young  listeners  that 
these  men  have  been  enslaved  since  before 
they  were  bom. 


Why  dont  the  young  people  of  Russia 
speak  up  and  demand  that  their  government 
free  these  unfortunate  men?  Because  these 
young  people  of  Russia  do  not  know  that 
they  exist.  There  are  no  free  newspapers  In 
Russia — every  one  Is  censored  by  the  gov- 
ernment. There  are  no  free  public  halls 
where  young  people  can  meet  to  express  their 
views — no  free  churches  and  no  free  schools. 
The  government  controls  all. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  deserve  our 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  marking  May  1  as 
Loyalty  Day. 


National  Homeownerthip  Foundation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARB:S 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  joined  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  a  bill  that  could 
have  the  effect  of  regenerating  many  de- 
pressed and  depressing  American  neigh- 
borhoods. I  refer  to  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Homeownership  Poundation.  and 
the  great  impact  its  implementation  may 
have  on  restoring  a  fading  facet  of  the 
great  American  dream. 

I  am  convinced  that  making  home- 
ownership  available  to  all  Americans  is 
the  best  possible  means  of  changing  rim- 
down  residential  neighborhoods  into 
healthy  communities.  A  man  who  owns 
his  home  will  surely  have  pride  in  it,  and 
that  pride  will  rub  off  onto  his  commu- 
nity. 

Creation  of  the  foundation  will  enable 
local  groups  such  as  church,  civic,  pro- 
fessional, and  labor  organizations  to  of- 
fer a  home  of  his  own  to  the  man  whose 
circumstances  now  force  him  to  rent.  At 
the  same  time,  this  plan  will  upgrade  a 
portion  of  substandard  housing  that  is 
common  in  our  towns  and  cities.  The 
idea  of  a  local,  nonprofit  organization 
acquiring  such  property,  arranging  for 
the  complete  refurbishing  of  it,  and  then 
making  it  available  to  famiUes  with  low 
incomes  at  attractive  interest  rates 
makes  sense.  Downpayments  and 
monthly  mortgage  installments  would  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  many 
Americans  who  earn  no  more  than  a 
minimum  wage. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  plan 
is  as  applicable  to  small  towns  as  it  is  to 
large,  metropolitan  areas,  because  social 
agencies — like  church,  civic,  and  labor 
groups — already  exist  who  can  admin- 
ister the  plan. 

In  the  broad  sense,  the  National 
Homeownership  Foundation  may  finally 
accomplish  what  many  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  housing  and  urban  field 
have  set  out  to  do  but  failed. 

It  does  not  ask  for  great  sums  of  Fed- 
eral money,  but  just  enough  seed  money 
to  take  advantage  of  available  private 
dollar  resources.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  by  providing  a  credit-differential 
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fund  of  $10  million  In  Federal  moneys. 
$2  billion  of  private  money  would  be 
stimulated  for  use  under  the  proposal 
The  Oovemment.  then,  would  have  an 
Investment  of  Just  one-half  of  1  percent 
In  the  total  potential  financing  of  the 
program. 


Vkw  From  Moaat  VernoD  A^aia  in 
Jeopardy — Coa^ettmaa  Macbea  Urg:e< 
ScMte  To  Restore  Piscataway  Park 
Faads 


May  i,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   icaktlano 

H*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN  Mr  Speaker,  all  our 
plans,  efforts,  and  hopes  for  a  model  pilot 
program  In  cooperative  preservation  of 
open  si>aces  and  natural  beauty  across 
from  Mount  Vernon  at  Plscataway  Park 
have  been  dealt  a  severe  blow  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Interior  Department  This  subcom- 
mittee. In  reporting  out  a  $13  billion 
Interior  Department  spending  program 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  deleted  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  $2  7  million  to  com- 
plete parkland  acquisition  at  Plscataway 
Park.  Since  that  adverse  action,  we  have 
been  strongly  urxmg  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  restore  the  $2  7 
million  before  we  lose  the  park  com- 
pletely. 

This  park  has  been  authorized  twice. 
by  the  87th  Congress  and  again  by  the 
89th  Congress  Its  primary  purpose  is  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  across  from 
Mount  Vernon  in  much  the  same  scenic 
state  as  when  George  Washington  ad- 
mired It.  To  achieve  this,  the  Congress 
called  for  a  park  of  about  1.100  acres, 
50  percent  purchased  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  50  percent  donated  by 
nonprofit  foundations  It  would  have  an 
adjacent  scenic  reservation  of  2,600  acres, 
all  protected  by  donations  of  scenic  ease- 
ments from  private  landowners 

Thus  far.  as  I  pointed  out  In  a  state- 
ment on  the  House  floor  April  26.  private 
landowners  have  been  extremely  coop- 
erative, as  have  the  nonprofit  founda- 
tions. A  total  of  151  acres  have  been 
donated  by  the  Accokeek  Foimdatlon.  85 
acres  are  committed  for  donation  by  the 
Alice  L.  L.  Ferguson  Foundation,  along 
with  220  acres  more  by  the  Accokeek 
Foundation.  In  the  scenic  reservation 
area.  168  private  landowners  have  do- 
nated scenic  easemenu  protecting  1.196 
acres.  All  of  this  is  voluntary.  But  in 
order  to  complete  the  pilot  program  we 
must  have  the  Government  purchase  its 
share  of  521  acres  and  we  desperately 
need  the  $2.7  million  to  do  u 

Plscataway  Park  Is  the  only  one  to  my 
knowledge  where  the  Government,  in 
effect,  will  get  a  dollar  back  for  a  dollar 
invested.  The  private  landowners  and 
foundations  will  more  than  match  the 
Federal  share  Their  total  donations  of 
land  and  scenic  easements  are  valued 
at  $11  minion    The  total  Federal  share 


i-s  $4  1   million      This  pilot  park  project 
IS  a  bargain  in  every  sense  of  the  word 

As  a  Congressman  and  a  taxpayer  I 
would  not  be  as  incensed  at  the  appro- 
priation committee  deletion  of  the  $2  7 
million  for  the  park  if  the  committee  had 
made  drastic  cuts  in  all  appropriations 
for  economy  s  sake  But  the  whole  bill  is 
actually  $32  million  more  than  last 
years  Interior  Department  appropriation 
and  it  1.S  false  economy  to  throw  away 
a  park  project  where  so  much  is  being 
donated  by  so  many 

We  have  a  deadline  to  meet  in  saving 
the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  at  PLscaU- 
way  Park  The  151-acre  tract  from  the 
Accokeek  Foundation  was  donated  on 
August  8.  1962  It  has  a  5-year  reversion 
clause  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  do  lUs  share  in 
parkland  acquisition  the  donation  will 
revert  in  5  years,  or  on  August  8,  1967 
The  scenic  easements  will  also  revert. 
If  citizens  want  to  assist  me  and  every- 
one else  who  is  dedicated  to  making  a 
success  out  of  this  open-spaces  project 
which  has  so  much  potential,  I  would 
.suggest  that  you  join  me  in  urging  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
restore  the  $2  7  million  for  Plscataway 
Park  If  you  have  time,  a  short  note  or 
letter  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Room  1235.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC ,  would  be 
deeply  appreciated. 


SST  Balance-of-Paymcntt  Impact 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

I  >r 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASfllNoT' -N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    May  4    1967 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  the  US 
aircraft  industry  has  had  a  favorable 
Impact  on  the  US  balance  of  payments, 
and  It  Is  estimated  the  SST  will  have  a 
similar  impact  Analyses  show  that 
travel,  overall,  ha.s  had  a  negative  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  positive  increment 
due  to  aircraft  sales  However,  had  the 
US  industry,  and  especially  the  Boeing 
Co  ,  not  produced  Jet  transp<3rts.  foreign 
Industries  would  have  Overall  traffic 
volume  would  have  been  nearly  the  .same 
In  either  case,  and  the  UniU-d  States 
would  have  lost  the  benefits  of  aircraft 
sales  abroad  The  .same  thing  could  hap- 
pen In  the  case  of  the  SST 

The  estimated  balance-of-paymenta 
figures  associated  with  aircraft  and  air 
travel  in  the  1970-90  time  period  swing 
favorably  to  the  US  SST— a  figure  of 
$54  billion  If  only  the  low  estimate  of 
650  US  SST  sales  were  achieved,  the 
favorable  Impact  would  still  be  $30  bil- 
lion. 

Even  more  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
the  SST  will  assist  the  United  States  In 
its  policy  of  continuing  to  expand  Inter- 
national trade  to  the  benefit  of  all 
countries. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  low  market  estimate 
of  315  SSTs  by  1980  and  650  by  1990, 
with   a  more   likely   market  of  475   by 


1980  and  1.100  by  1990,  shows  that  the 
US  SST  program  should  be  attractive 
to  all  participants.  Each  of  the  inves- 
tors— the  Government,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  airlines — should  receive 
an  adequate  share  of  the  program  re- 
turns which  will  be  paid,  ultimately,  by 
travelers  using  the  SST.  All  segments 
of  the  country  will  share  In  the  other 
benefits — increased  employment,  ex- 
panded levels  of  International  trade,  and 
Improved  technology  In  the  United 
States. 


El  Cinco  de  Mayo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TTXAS 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1967 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow. May  5.  marks  an  important  and 
much  celebrated  day  In  the  history  of 
Mexico  This  day  Is  not  celebrated  only  In 
Mexico,  but  by  people  of  Mexican  descent 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

■•El  Cinco  de  Mayo,"  as  this  day  is  now 
popularly  known,  can  be  regarded  as  an 
epic  In  Mexican  history  On  May  5.  1862 
the  Mexican  troops  gained  fame  and 
glory  by  defeating  the  French  armies, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
world 

In  recounting  this  history  briefly,  not 
only  Is  the  determination  and  courage  of 
this  great  people  to  be  admired,  especial- 
ly against  such  obstacles,  but  It  can  be 
observed  now  as  It  has  been  before,  that 
the  desire  for  freedom  and  justice  which 
has  been  suppressed  for  a  period  of  time, 
will  eventually  erupt  In  a  volcanic  burst 
to  overcome  any  attempts  of  subjuga- 
tion 

The  French,  believing  that  the  Mexi- 
can people  were  under  oppre.sslon.  set  out 
to  liberate  the  entire  country,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Mexican  dissenters 
French  troops  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
without  much  dlfflculty,  marched  on  to 
overtake  the  capital  at  Mexico  City. 

The  first  meaningful  sign  of  defiance 
greeted  the  French  troops  at  Puebla.  May 
5.  1862.  where  a  small  ill-equipped  band 
of  guerrillas,  with  a  furious  and  passion- 
ate battle  cry.  fought  at  the  Cerro  de 
Guadalupe  and  succeeded  In  driving  back 
the  remains  of  what  had  been  an  overly 
confident  French  army.  The  lid  of  the 
pot.  slnunerlng  with  patriotic  love  and  a 
burning  desire  for  justice,  had  been  flung 
off  to  expose  a  proud  and  brave  people 

The  French,  under  Napoleon  III.  In  a 
mighty  effort,  not  to  lose  face,  sent  over 
30.000  more  troops,  plus  an  additional 
number  of  cannon,  and  finally  managed 
to  overcome  the  hard-pressed  Mexican 
forces  The  government  forces  under  Be- 
nito Juarez  was  eventually  driven  out  of 
the  country  and  a  monarchy  ruled  under 
Emperor  Maxlmlllian  was  established 
Even  though  Mexico  was  now  under  a 
monarchy,  the  Mexican  people  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  refused  to  give 
up.  Guerrilla  warfare  and  other  harass- 
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ment  continued  much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  French.  In  1867,  the  perseverance  of 
this  great  people  paid  off,  and  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  the  country,  with 
their  emperor  dying  before  a  firing  squad. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  cannot  help  but  be 
proud  of  the  legacy  of  patriotism,  strong 
determination,  relentless  courage,  and 
national  dignity  of  this  people  which  was 
brought  to  this  country.  The  rich  culture 
of  this  country  can  be  foimd  predomi- 
nantly In  the  Southwest,  where  we  are 
proud  to  join  enthusiastically  In  the  cele- 
bration of  "El  Cinco  de  Mayo." 


Award  to  Fintan  Guilfoyle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBKSBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1967 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
was  very  much  pleased  to  learn  that  my 
valued  friend,  Mr.  Plntan  J.  Guilfoyle. 
outstanding  community,  civic,  and 
political  leader,  was  recently  selected  for 
and  awarded  the  Wlnchendon,  Mass., 
Community  Service  Award  for  1967  In 
that  great  American  commurUty  In  my 
district. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  a  very 
large  banquet  attended  by  alwut  a  thou- 
sand people.  The  award  was  approved  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  16  trustees  of  the 
Wendell  Clark  Memorial  and  could  best 
be  summarized  in  the  eloquent  words  of 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Sullivan,  executive  director 
of  that  great  charitable  and  civic  or- 
ganization, when  he  said,  referring  to  Mr. 
Guilfoyle : 

Your  Ufe-tlme  devotion  to  the  Town  of 
Wlnchendon  is  most  Inspirational,  and  cer- 
tainly note-worthy. 

We  hope  that  all  flne  youth  will  grow  aa 
you  have;  with  courage  and  Christian  spirit. 
You  are,  above  all,  a  credit  to  us  and  a  leader 
of  men. 

May  your  life  be  filled  with  blessings  and 
your  reward,  by  the  Ijord.  be  more  so. 

It  has  l)een  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
have  you  with  us  at  the  banquet  and  bestow 
upon  you  the  most  deserving  Award. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Guilfoyle  and  have 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  the  inspiring 
friendship  of  Fintan  Guilfoyle  for  many 
years. 

He  Is  a  most  unusual  man.  Of  humble 
beginnings,  by  virtue  of  his  ability, 
courage,  dedication,  undaimted  spirit, 
and  hard  work,  he  has  risen  step  by  step 
to  the  pinnacle  of  high  esteem,  respect 
and  affection  In  his  community. 

He  has  been  chosen  for  high  public 
office.  He  has  worked  for  every  good 
cause.  He  has  stood  for  high  principles 
and  Ideals.  He  has  given  of  himself  with- 
out stint  or  limit. 

He  has  held  out  his  hand  of  assistance 
and  compassion  to  those  in  need.  He  has 
been  milltantly  loyal  to  everything  that 
he  believes  in  and  to  his  community  and 
his  friends. 

He  has  followed  a  coiu-se  of  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  the  public  good  and  the 
cause  of  the  people  and  has  stood  for 


God  and  countiy  with  faith,  humility, 
and  resolution. 

He  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  first  order, 
a  gentleman  of  the  first  rank,  a  public 
servant  of  unezeelled  distinction,  and  a 
friend  of  unfailing  loyalty. 

To  his  family  and  friends,  he  has  given 
his  love;  to  his  oommimity,  his  heartfelt 
service;  to  his  coimtry,  his  uiuneasured 
devotion. 

While  I  cannot  possibly  encompass  all 
the  fine  qualities  of  this  great  American 
with  these  few  words,  I  am  proud  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  country  the  high  award  which  my 
dear  friend.  Mr.  Guilfoyle,  has  received 
from  his  fellow  townspeople  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  respect,  admiration, 
and  gratitude  for  what  he  has  meant  to 
them  and  accomplished  for  them  In  their 
historic  commxmlty. 

I  heartily  congratulate  my  cherished 
friend,  Plntan  GuUfoyle,  his  beloved 
family  and  dear  ones  upon  this  great 
honor,  and  wish  for  them  many  more 
happy,  successful  years  together.  May 
the  good  Lord  always  bring  them  His 
choicest  blessings  and  In  the  words  of 
the  Irish  prayer— "hold  them  always  In 
the  hollow  of  His  hand." 


Congress  of  thb  VitTTKB  Statis, 

HousB  or  Rkprksentattves, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  27. 1967. 
Hon.  Chaio  HoeKEB, 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Knergy. 

Dea«  Ckaig:  Tlie  Chairman  and  some 
members  ol  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon 
have  recently  suggested  that  absence  of  an 
open  occupancy  law  In  nUnols  may  Jeopard- 
ize the  appropriation  for  the  200  BEY  ac- 
celerator at  Weston. 

I  cannot  beUeve  that  this  point  of  view 
enjoys  any  wide  currency,  either  In  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  or  Ln  Congress. 
To  those  who  believe  that  this  appropria- 
tion should  be  conditioned  on  an  open  oc- 
cupancy law  in  Illinois,  I  call  attention  to 
HR  8363,  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives AprU  17.  Thia  bUl  authorized 
the  following  amounts : 


Alabama-Coo6a  River  Basin »34, 

Arkansas  River  Basin 170, 

Brazos    River    Basin 9. 

Central  &  Southern  Florida 

Project    !*• 

Columbia  River  Basin 153, 

Missouri  River  Basin 20. 

Ohio  River  Basin — -     38, 

Ouachita  River  Basin 8, 

San  Joaquin  River  Basin 2 

South  Platte  River  Basin 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin. 
West  Branch,  Susquehanna 

River  Basin 

White  River  Basin 


000,  000 
000,  000 
000, 000 

000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 

000,000 
000,000 


AEC  CoBtiBuet  To  Fumble  and  Stumble 
Over  200  Bct.  Accelerator  Siting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 
new  200-bllIlon-electron-volt  accelerator, 
a  scientific  tool  which  the  NaUon  needs 
rather  badly,  thus  far  has  had  a  lurid 
history.  Or,  at  least,  the  record  of  the 
AEC,  which  Is  In  charge  of  the  project, 
has  l>een  lurid,  or  dismal,  or  inept,  or 
bungling  regarding  it.  according  to  who 
Is  choosing  the  adjectives  to  describe  it. 
Rather  than  forthrightly  picking  a  site 
for  the  accelerator  In  accordance  with 
scientific  Judgment  and  in  execution  of 
Its  responsibility,  the  AEC  made  a  sweep- 
stakes out  of  the  siting.  More  than  100 
locaUtles  In  the  United  States  vied  to  get 
It.  The  list  was  trimmed  down  to  five 
finaUsts  and  finaUy  Weston,  HI.,  turned 
up  the  winner.  During  the  sweepstakes. 
Congress  and  the  AEC  were  deluged  with 
local    delegations    setting    forth    their 
claims.  Also  during  the  process  the  AEC 
allowed  the  extraneous  matter  of  civil 
rights  to  loom  large  In  site  selection  cri- 
teria. In  addition.  It  laid  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  matter  of  power  costs.  Now  both 
these  subjects  are  still  plaguing  the  AEC 
because.  It  seems,  people  think  the  Com- 
mission paid  Uttle  attention  to  its  own 
criteria  In  making  the  final  selection.  I 
am  setting  forth  below  examples  of  these 
continuous  goings  on  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Representative  Erlenborn. 
two  letters  from  Representative  Moss, 
and  a  release  which  I  have  prepared  for 
May  6.  Enclosures  to  some  of  the  letters 
have  l>een  deleted: 


Total    465.000.000 

This  bill  proposes  that  about  $93,000,000 
will  be  spent  In  states  which  have  open  hous- 
ing laws,  and  about  $372,000,000  wUl  be  spent 
In  states  which  do  not  have  open  occupancy 
laws.  If  Congress  Is  to  deny  the  200  BEV  ac- 
celerator to  lUlnols.  may  It  properly  spend 
$372,000,000  of  federal  money  in  other  states 
which  do  not  have  open  occupancy  laws? 

I  submit  that  the  real  furor  over  the  loca- 
tion of  thU  device  for  scientific  research 
will  be  found  not  on  Capitol  Hill,  not  in 
Congress,  but  In  the  newspapers  and  In  an 
apparent  effort  by  Governor  Kemer  of  Illi- 
nois to  bend  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
to  his  wlU.  By  some  persuasion  which  I  do 
not  know,  he  seems  to  have  enlisted  the 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlBslon 
to   this  enterprise. 

My  own  stand  on  open  occupancy  is  well 
known.  I  voted  for  the  Civil  Right*  Act  last 
year  with  its  provision  in  regard  to  housing. 
X  want  no  misunderstanding  on  this  next 
point:  I  want  the  nUnols  General  Assembly 
to  pass  or  to  reject  an  open  housing  statute 
according  to  the  best  wisdom  and  Judgment 
of  Its  members.  I  do  not  believe  their  deci- 
sion should  be  swayed  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  300  million  dollar  bribe  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  Government  rtiould  offer  a 
300  million  dollar  bribe,  or  even  a  one  dollar 
bribe. 

It  must  l>e  clear  to  any  fair-minded  per- 
son that  this  whole  question  of  an  open 
housing  law  is  a  contrived  and  specious 
argument.  Nobody  haa  ever  claimed  that 
there  Is  more  housing  discrimination  or  more 
racial  discrimination  in  lUlnola  than  in  the 
other  five  states  which  were  under  con- 
sideration. 

Let  me  cite  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  an 
official  resolution  adopted  last  June  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
"Whereas,  we  recognize  that  racial  dis- 
crimination exists  In  each  of  the  six  commu- 
nities now  under  consideration,  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  degree  of  difference.  If  any. 
between  such  discrimination  In  one  aa  op- 
posed to  another,  Is  not  great  enough  to 
Justify  the  NAACP  In  taking  sides  In  the 
matter. 

"Now.   therefore,  be   It  resolved  that  the 
NAACP    expressee    no    preference    with    re- 
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•p«ct  to  the  question  of  selection  for  the 
site  of  the  atom  omoaher  planned  by  the 
AtonUc  Energy  Commlselon  " 

Chairman  Seaborg  has  told  members  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  that  the  atom 
smaaher  may  stlU  be  moved  because  of  dla- 
crlminatlon  from  Weston  to  one  of  the  other 
sites.  I  challenge  him.  as  I  have  challenged 
before: 
Where  •» 

Where  will  this  accelerator  be  moved  In  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  world,  where  there  Ls 
no  racial  discrimination'' 

I  say  that  Illinois  could  pass  an  open  oc- 
cupancy statute,  but  that  would  not  end  dis- 
crimination in  housing  In  Illinois,  any  more 
than  similar  statutes  have  ended  discrimina- 
tion In  New  York,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  or 
Colorado,  or  California 

Presently.  19  states  have  open  occupancy 
statutes;  31  states  have  none  If  I  am  to  take 
Chairman  Seaborg  at  his  word,  then  I  am  to 
assume  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
win  spend  no  more  money  In  any  of  the  31 
states  without  an  open  occupancy  statute 
Furthemiore,  those  members  of  Congress  who 
subscribe  to  this  point  of  view  tu-e  saying 
that  the  United  States  Government  regreu 
hsTlng  built  Cape  Kennedy  In  Florida,  the 
Redstone  Arsenal  in  Alabama,  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  Headquarters  In  Nebraska,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Dams  in  Tennes- 
see. Alabama,  and  Kentucky,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Computer  Center  In  West  Virginia, 
the  ABC  facility  at  Alamagordo.  the  Penta- 
gon In  Virginia,  and  that  It  will  never  again 
let  a  TTfX  contract  to  a  company  In  Texas 
I  believe  that  the  AEC  should  stick  to  its 
role  as  a  distinguished  body  of  scientists. 
and  should  leave  the  political  Intightlng  over 
whether  Illinois  does  or  does  not  pass  an 
open  occupancy  law  to  the  governor  and  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  IlMnoU  I  believe  the 
present  furor  has  more  likely  postponed. 
rather  than  hastened  passage  of  the  law 

Moreover.  I  believe  the  Commission  has  in- 
correctly reported  the  sentiment  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  voiced  a  reluctance  on  the  matter  of  the 
appropriation  appear  to  be  members  of  what 
might  be  called  the  Sore  Ixisers  Club  In 
saying  that,  I  hasten  to  embrace  members 
from  the  other  five  states  who  have  proved 
that  their  sense  of  propriety  is  stronger  than 
their  instinct  of  acquisitiveness  for  their 
states. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  N    Eklenborn, 

Member  of  Congress. 

COMGKBSS  or  THI  UNITED  STATES. 

House  or  REPBESE.vTArrvES, 
Washington.  D  C     April  25.  1967. 
Hon.  Ckaic  Uosmes, 
House  of  Rejrrenentatiiei 

Dkab  Ckaic  I  feel  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  lees  than  candid  with  the 
communities  which  were  considered  for  the 
location  of  the  200  BEV  accelerator  with  re- 
gard to  the  Issue  of  clvu  rights 

Chairman  Seaborg  led  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  believe  that  the  issue  of  residential 
segregation  patterns  in  Sacramento  was  im- 
portant," On  July  22.  1966.  In  a  letter  to 
Gene  A  Blanc  Coordinator  Office  of  Atomic 
Energy     Development     ar.d     Radiation     Pro- 


tection, State  of  Callfoinla,  Chairman  Sea- 
borg said  the  Commissluu  'was  in  the  process 
of  reviewing  the  lnf(jrmatlon  of  civil  rights 
submitted  earlier  by  Governor  Brown,  but  I 
feel  that  you  may  wish  t<i  develop  further  the 
question  of  discrimination  In  the  housing 
field,  especially  as  a  result  of  this  recent 
letter  '  (The  letter  he  refers  to  was  one  sent 
to  the  AEC  by  Sacramento  civil  rlghu  lead- 
ers I 

As  a  direct  result  of  Chairman  Seaborg's 
letter.  20  members  n{  the  Sacramento  Citi- 
zens Civil  Rights  Committee  attended  five 
meetings,  spending  about  two  and  one-half 
hours  per  meeting,  final  meeting  to  adopt 
final  rep'.irts  hvsted  over  four  hours  A  staff 
of  three  pers<_>ns  aasj-nibilng  and  writing  ma- 
terial Uivested  over  600  hours  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  apartment  housing  and 
some  160  extra  secretarial  hours  were  used 
for  this  phaae  of  the  study  The  Sacramento 
City-County  Chamber  of  Commerce  Civic 
Affairs  Manager  conducted  the  technical  as- 
pect of  the  study  of  education,  employment, 
and  housing  of  minorities,  spending  eve- 
nings as  well  as  daytime  office  hours  on  the 
project  and  hundreds  of  hours  of  time  were 
expended  by  hJm 

Two  def>artment  managers  of  the  Cham- 
ber the  director  of  the  Human  Relations 
Committee  and  five  to  six  secretaries  spent 
untold  time  on  the  project  On  occasion, 
I  am  told  the  entire  Chamber  staff  worked 
on  the  project  Over  4  000  letters  were  mailed, 
over  10  cases  ^f  paper,  envelopes  jxjstpttld 
return  envelopes  and  other  materials  were 
Used-   postage   being  an  expensive   factor 

Press  reports  of  recent  days  would  Indicate 
that  all  of  this  effort  in  Sacramento  was 
futile  Even  more  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Illinois  site  is  only  35  miles  from  one  of 
the  nation's  most  segregated  large  metropoli- 
tan areas- -Chicago 

For  your  files  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
recent  clipping  from  the  Ctiwago  Tribune  on 
the  racial  Issue 

Your  comments  will  be  appreciated 
Sincerely. 

John  E    Moss. 
Member  o/  CongreiS 

Congress  or  the  UNmro  States 

House  or  REi'Rr_'irNTATlvcs 
Washington.  D  C  .  May  1.  1967 
Hon  Craig  Hosmer 
House  of  Repre.ientatii  es 

Dear  Craig  Recently,  I  requested  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Senator  John  O  Pastore 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy- 
review  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
evaluatl...ns  of  the  Weston.  Illinois  site 
selected  for  the  Iix-atlon  of  the  200  Bev  Ac- 
celerator In  addition  to  the  housing  dis- 
crimination Issue  I  feel  that  California 
Sierra  F<x>thllls  site  was  unfairly  considered 
In    regard    to   power    coats 

The  AEC  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  March  29.  1967  confirms  that  the 
Commission  used  7  83  mills  per  kwh  as  the 
c.jst  of  energy  to  the  Sierra  Fo<3thlIls  site 
for  the  National  accelerator  laboratory  when 
comparing  It  with  other  sites  that  had  been 
pr  >p.i«ed  I  am  enclosing  an  exchange  of 
c  >rrespondence  which  also  conftrms  that  the 
AEC  dltl  not  endeavor  to  evaluate  separately 
Pacltic  Cits  and   EleCrtr  Company  s  proposal 


for  Interruptlble  power  or  the  assurances  con- 
veyed by  the  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility 
Dlsuict  In  Its  letter  to  Mr  Gene  A.  Blanc. 
Coordinator.  Atomic  Energy  Development 
and  Radiation  Protection  of  the  State  of 
California   of   June    6.    1966. 

The  Conunlsslon's  March  29  letter  states' 
If  the  Sierra  Foothills  site  had  been  selected 
for  the  200  Bev  facility,  AEC  would  have 
Included  In  Its  negotiations  with  PG&E  the 
subject  of  providing  for  interruptlble  as  well 
as  firm  power  " 

I  find  the  above  logic  most  difficult  to  un- 
derstand It  Is  obviously  known  by  the  AEC 
that  were  they  to  locate  at  the  Sierra  Foot- 
hills site  they  would  not  pay  7  82  mills  per 
kwh  for  energy  any  more  than  they  are  pay- 
ing this  for  energy  at  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Instead,  they  would  choose 
the  70  megawatts  firm  power  which  SMUD 
has  agreed  to  release  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  purchasing  the  balance  from 
PCi&E  on  their  so-called  Interruptlble 
schedule.  Just  as  do  other  prime  Industrials 
who  purchase  from  PG&E,  and  the  cost  of 
energy  would  be  near  5  mills  Instead  of  near 
8  milLs  per  kwh 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  important  that  you  have  this 
Infi.irmatlon 

Sincerely 

John  E  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Two  HiNDREC  Bev  Geology  Issuk  Resolving 
Rep  Craig  Hosmer  (R-Callf  ).  the  ranking 
House  Minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  said  core  drilling 
at  the  proposed  Weston.  Illinois,  site  of  the 
200  Billion  Electron  Volt  atom  smasher  "has 
not  yet  turned  up  geological  conditions  which 
would  bar  construction  of  the  scientific 
Installation   ' 

A  total  of  67  core  holes  are  to  be  drilled 
Forty-five  have  been  completed,  one  Is  In 
progress  and  21  holes  remain  to  be  drilled 

Hi«mer  said  tils  Interpretation  of  the  data 
so  far  accumulated  Is  that  the  glacial  soils 
overlaying  limestone  bedrock  at  Weston  "are 
not  soft  enough  to  make  construction  Impos- 
sible, but  not  firm  enough  to  make  It  easy  " 
Bedrock  occurs  at  a  depth  of  60  to  90  feet 
below  the  ground  surface,  with  a  relatively 
well  defined  surface  sloping  generally  10  feet 
per  mile  to  the  south 

Unless  the  remaining  holes  turn  up  soft 
spKJts  which  would  boost  foundations  costs 
unreasonably.  Weston  seems  to  be  home  free' 
on    the  geology  Issue."  Hoemer  said 

The  National  Academy  of  Science  Founda- 
tion Panel  which  established  geological  re- 
quirements for  the  200  BEV  "sweepstakes" 
stated  "the  surficlal  materials  may  contain 
pervlotis  zones  and  pockets  leading  to  occa- 
sional construction  problems  In  excava- 
tion, which  will  not  require  extraordinary 
or  unusual  construction  procedures.  .  .  ." 

Weston  was  chosen  from  a  group  of  "final- 
ist "  fites  In  Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Colorado. 
New   York,  California  and  Illinois 

Rep  Hosmer  stated  that  Weston's  current 
troubles  on  the  cIvU  rights  Issue  "probably 
will  be  resolved  In  a  week  or  so"  He  charged 
"they  should  never  have  arisen  "  and  siild 
they  are  "characteristic  of  the  Inept  handling 
of  the  200  BEV  siting  problem  by  AEC  from 
the  beginning   " 


SENATE 

Monday.  May  8,  1%7 

The  Senate  met  at  11  oclock  a  rn  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Very  Reverend  Ian  Whlte-TTiom- 
son.  dean  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  En^'- 
land.  offered  the  following  prayer: 


In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Anien 

Let  us  pray  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  Members  of  this 
Senate,  and  for  all  In  civil  authority 

O  God,  by  whose  power  alone  men  are 
enabled  to  live  together  as  brethren  look 
upon  the  broken  body  of  humanity,  and 
grant  that  wherever  men  meet  In  council 
for  the  ordering  of  the  world.  Thy  Holy 
Spirit   may   bring   them   Into   unity.   Let 


Thy  forgiveness  make  us  ready  to  forgive 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  those  from  whom 
we  are  estranged,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord. 

Let  us  pray  for  peace,  especially  In 
Vietnam, 

O  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  alone 
men  are  turned  from  the  ways  of  evil  to 
the  paths  of  goodness,  and  by  whose  help 
alone  our  prayers  can  bear  the  pattern 
of  God's  love :  we  pray  Thee  so  to  move  In 
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the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  that  the 
nations,  being  converted  to  the  will  of  the 
one  Father,  may  be  able  to  build  a  world 
wherein  righteousness  and  peace  shall 
dwell. 

Let  us  pray  for  all  in  need. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mankind, 
we  bring  before  Thee  the  need  and  de- 
spair of  those  whose  lives  are  broken  by 
the  enmities  and  indifference  of  men. 
Prosper  all  who  are  working  to  provide 
homes  for  the  homeless  and  food  for  the 
liungry.  Give  wisdom  and  imderstanding 
to  all  who  are  called  to  govern  peoples 
other  than  their  own,  that  they  may  be 
just  and  merciful  in  all  their  dealings; 
and  hasten  the  day  when  hatred  and  en- 
mity may  be  done  away  in  a  common 
obedience  to  Thy  holy  will;  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord. 

Let  us  pray  for  peace  between  labor 
and  management. 

O  God.  who  hast  ordained  that  men 
should  live  and  work  together  as  breth- 
ren: remove,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee, 
from  those  who  are  now  at  variance,  all 
spirit  of  strife  and  all  occasion  of  bit- 
terness; that,  seeking  only  what  ts  Just 
and  equal,  they  may  ever  continue  in 
brotherly  union  and  concord,  to  their 
own  well-being,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
realm;   through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Four  things  a  man  must  leam  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true: 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly. 
To  love  his  fellow  men  sincerely. 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely, 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  evermore. 
Amen. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  on  Thursday,  May  4, 
1967,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  the  time  will  not  be  taken  from 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Manstiild,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  4,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsniLO,  said  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 


islative Calendar,  under  rule  vm,  was 
dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
votes  on  the  conventions,  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session,  to  consider  the 
iwminations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  postmasters. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
the  nomination  of  Eugene  M.  Becker,  of 
New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  for  postmaster. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


ITie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  UjS.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


VS.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  ncnnlnatlons  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  c<nv8ldered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  oonflrmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— ARMY,  NAVY, 
AND  MARINE  CORPS,  NAVY  AND 
MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ORDER    OP    BUSINESS— PRIVILEGE 
OF  FLOOR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  my  assistant, 
Joan  Kurilla,  may  be  present  with  me  on 
the  floor  during  my  address. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missoiul  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], with  the  imderstanding  that  the 
time  shall  not  be  taken  from  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  his  courtesy. 


POPULATION  CENTERS  AS  AGAINST 
MEANINGFUL  MILITARY  TAR- 
GETS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  lead  story  in  the  May  8  "Periscope" 
column  of  Newsweek  magazine  asserts: 

This  will  enrage  a  great  many  people,  but 
some  top  Air  Force  offlclals  now  argue  that 
the  final  stage  of  the  escalating  air  war  over 
North  Vietnam  should  be  a  'World  'War  II 
type  of  punitive  bombing  of  population  cen- 
ters as  well   as  industrial   sites. 

Starting  with  the  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell,  and  the  Air 
Force  Vice  Chief,  Gen.  Bruce  Holloway, 
we  have  made  thorough  inquiry;  and  I 
am  glad  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  no 
"top  Air  Force  officials"  recommend  any 
population  center  bombing,  or  believe  in 
it.  Neither  does  any  member  of  the  Air 
Force  Secretariat. 

"ESirage"  is  a  strong  word,  but  this 
distortion  of  the  aims  and  capacity  of 
Air  Force  and  naval  airpower  does  dis- 
tress those  who  believe  that,  If  the 
United  States  is  to  continue  this  war  on 
any  basis,  the  Government  should  use  its 
qualitative  advantages,  in  the  air  and  on 
the  sea,  instead  of  continuing  to  slug  it 
out  on  the  ground,  month  by  month,  one 
for  one,  foot  by  foot,  hlU  by  hill.  In  the 
last  few  days,  hundreds  of  the  finest  of 
our  youth  were  killed,  and  hundreds 
more  wounded,  In  the  capture  and  hold- 
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loc  of  ihree  hilia  In  the  northwest  area 
of  South  W^etnaMX. 

The  Joint  Chlefa  of  Staff  &houJd  not 
make  policy.  But  their  oplrUons  aa  to 
how  we  should  conduct  the  tactical  day- 
to-day  operating  details  on  the  battle- 
front  should  not  be  so  conslst«iUy 
disregarded. 

It  Is  mathematical  that  the  more  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  attack  the 
more  meaningful  military  targets  In 
North  Vietnam,  the  less  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  guns  available  against  American 
youth  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  thoughtful  and  Interest- 
ing article  by  Hanson  Baldwin  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  5.  "Raids  On 
Mig  Bases."  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

BiLlHi  ON  t£ia  Bases — Attacks  cat  Two  or 
THE  Sm  in  North  Vietn.^m  Found  To  Havi 
LlTTL«  EmcT  So  P\B 

(By  Hanson  W  Baldwin) 

TTnlted  Stages  attacks  on  two  of  the  six 
principal  flelds  used  by  liie  North  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  have  had  relatively  little  effect  on 
the  air  war  so  far 

Ofllcers  ain^e  that  the  bombings  thoriRh 
perbapa  of  political  and  p»ychologlcaJ  Im- 
portance, were  bound  to  have  limited  mili- 
tary effectlvenesB  because  of  restrictions  that 
governed  them  Air  officers  say  that  the  at- 
tacks, which  began  April  25.  violated  some 
basic  principles  of  air  warfare. 

Normally,  the  enemy's  airfJelda  are  the  first 
target  in  any  war  in  which  air  power  is  In- 
■volved.  NeutrallBatlon  of  the  enemy  s  air 
power  la  regarded  as  essential  to  gain  and 
maintain  air  superiority  with  a  minimum  of 
loaa«8. 

But  the  United  States  has  been  bombln? 
North  Vietnam  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
the  principal  Jet  bases  for  North  Vietnam* 
MIO  fighters  were  not  bombed  at  all  until 
10  days  ago 

DB.AT  AIXOWCD  BUILA-CP 

The  delay  permitted  gradual  development 
of  a  North  Vietnamese  air  force  that  virtu- 
ally did  not  exist  three  years  ago  North  Vlet- 
nsmew  pilots  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union 
bavs  received  advanced  on-the-job  train- 
ing" Lq  North  Vietnam 

New  planes  have  been  provided  by  the 
Buaalans.  and  the  North  Vietnamese  air 
order  of  battle  includes  100  to  120  fighters. 
A  score  of  these  axe  believed  to  be  MIG-2r8. 
some  of  them  of  the  late  MIG  aiD  mr>del. 
eqiilpped  with  the  Soviet  A  2  heat-seeking 
mlsalle. 

Reports  la  aviation  circles  indicate  that 
even  later  aircraft  axe  being  provided  All 
of  the  most  modern  MIG  s  axe  based  at 
Phucyen.  a  Held  that  has  not  been  bombed. 
The  rest  of  the  growing  North  Vietnamese 
Air  Force— <^hlefly  MTO  15s  and  MIO  17's. 
with  a  few  MTO  19 "b — is  baaed  at  Hoalac  and 
Kep.  the  only  two  bases  so  far  bombed,  and 
at  Glalam.  Catba  and  Klenan 

A  tecond  principle  of  air  war  was  violated 
the  ufflcers  say.  when  the  attacks  were  re- 
stricted to  only  two  of  the  six  known  ba»«». 
The  two  were  regarded  as  the  least  Important 
of  the  six;  Indeed,  when  Kep  was  originally 
bombed.  Its  runway  was  being  lengthened, 
and   no  MIG's   were  stationed   there. 

To  insure  optimum  destruction  of  an 
enemy's  air  force,  heavy  simultaneous  at- 
tacks upon  all  hla  known  air  bases  are  re- 
garded by  military  men  as  essential 

Tl»e  targets  would  be  the  planes  them- 
••Ivea.  refueling  and  rearmUkg  faculties,  con- 
trol towers,  hangar  and  maintenance  shops 
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and  the  runways,  which  should  be  cratered 
with  heavy  bombs 

Heavy  earthwork  and  concrete  and  steel 
protecting  wails  around  aircraft  parking 
areas  have  been  built  at  the  North  Viet- 
namese fields;  to  Insure  destruction,  each 
parked  plane  would  have  to  be  hit  with 
separate  bombs  or  rockets,  or  with  hearj- 
callber  ammunl Uon.  If  the  faclliuea  at  one 
or  both  of  the  bombed  airfields  were  de- 
stroyed, the  surviving  aircraft  could  be  baaed 
on  the  four  fields  tiiat  have  so  fax  been  ex- 
empted from  attack  In  time  other  fields, 
now  perhaps  under  construcuon.  could 
serve  similarly 

Presumably  the  two  fields  that  were  at- 
tacked were  selected  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Ri>bert  S  McNamara  and  the  White  House 
because  of  their  distance  from  Hanoi  and 
from    relatively    heavily    populated    areas. 

Hoalac  Is  20  miles  west  of  Hanoi;  Kep  Is 
38  miles  northeast  of  the  city.  Oliilam  on 
the  other  hand,  is  In  the  city  a  outskirts,  in 
the  midst  of  a  built-up  area.  Phucyen.'  la 
miles  away  — perhaps  the  most  Important 
of  the  six  fields  Is  .il.io  near  some  built-up 
areas    Catba   Is   miles   east   of   Hanoi 

The  North  Vietnamese  planes  ure  few  In 
number  but  they  play  a  key  rule  In  an 
intricate  and  tUhtly  Integrated  air-defense 
system  that  is  prob.ibly^  for  the  area  cov- 
ered—the most  modern  and  the  densest  In 
the  world 

North  Vietnam  Is  defended  bv  enrlv-warn- 
ing  and  ground-control-lntertept  radar  In 
profusion,  plus  about  200  sites  for  surface- 
to-air  missiles— some  25  batuilons  with  six 
launchers  each.  There  are  5.000  to  7.000  anti- 
aircraft guns  of  37-mm  .  57-mm  .  85-mm  . 
and  loo-mm  the  heavier  ones  rudar-con- 
trolled.   plus   many  lighter  weapons. 

The  MICt-2rs.  which  Senator  .Stuart  Sym- 
ington says  can  "outmaneuver  outcllmb. 
outaccelerute  and  even  outrun  our  own 
tighter*  at  higher  altitudes."  have  neverthe- 
less had  UtUe  success  In  their  alr-to-alr 
combut  with  United  S'-ates  pliuies  But  their 
Importance  Is  dlspropurUonate  to  their  uum- 
b«^s 

They  have  forced  many  United  States  air- 
craft U)  low  le.-els  within  range  of  Nor.h 
Vietnamese  anualrcraft.  pUou  say  Fre- 
quenUy  many  United  Slates  llKhter- bombers 
must  Jettison  their  bombs  to  prepare  for  air 
combat- 

iF  Mio's  wmr  iw  chin* 
If   the   bombing  of   the  North   Vietnamese 
airfields  were  Intensive  and  Inclusive  enough, 
the  MIO  s  could  be  forced  to  take  stanctuary 
on  Chinese  bases. 

The  MIO  la  a  il.ort-range  aircraft  de- 
signed primarily  as  a  bomber  Interceptor. 
Retirement  to  more  distant  Chinese  fields — 
perhaps  lOo  to  300  miles  from  Hanoi-  would 
considerably  handicap  It.  greatly  reducing 
the  ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  to  intervene  effectively  In  air  battles 
around   Hanoi   or  Haiphong 

As  Gen  William  C  Westmcjrel-^nd  said  on 
April  24  In  his  New  York  speech  Their  re- 
acuon  ume  would  be  Increased.'  and  in  air 
battles  time  Ls  of  the  essence 

Greater  freedom  of  action  and  more  effec- 
tiveness for  United  SUtes  aircraft  should  be. 
aa  these  officers  see  the  sltuaUon.  the 
strategic  objective  of  the  airfield  bombings 
but  because  the  bombings  have  been  piece- 
meal and  delayed,  and  becau.se  Hanoi,  fore- 
warned l.Aa  used  the  Ume  well,  they  say  this 
result  cannot  now  be  achieved  without  much 
greater  United  States  effort  and  more 
casualties  than  would  have  been  required  a 
year  or  two  ago 


MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  THE  VOTE 
BY  WHICH  H.R.  3399  WAS  PASSED 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I  en- 
ter a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  (H.R.  3399)  to  amend 
section  2  of  Public  Law  88-240  to  extend 
the  termination  date  for  the  Corregldor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission  was 
passed  on  Thursday.  May  4.  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
moUon  will  be  entered  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


MOTION  FOR  HOUSE  TO  RETURN  TO 
THE  SENATE  THE  PAPERS  ON  H  R 
3399 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  requested  to  return  to  the  Senate 
the  papers  on  H.R.  3399.  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  8a-240.  to  extend 
the  termination  date  for  the  Corregldor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lrci.sLATrvi  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LKNDERl  moves  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  be  requested  to  return  to 
the  Senate  the  papers  on  H  R.  3399.  to 
amend  section  2  of  Public  Law  88-240, 
to  extend  the  termination  date  for  the 
Corretldor-Bataau  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
ScoTTl  In  keeping  with  his  always- 
complete  cooperation  and  courtesy  to 
Senators  he  agreed  to  yield  to  me  long 
enough  to  insert  two  Items  li:  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr  Er- 
LxwDiRl.  with  the  understanding  that 
the  time  he  consumes  shall  not  be  taken 
from  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recogniaed. 


PROGRAM  TO  REFORM  WASHING- 
TON COURTS  PROPOSED  BY  BAR 
GROUP 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  deals  with  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  problems  that  arise  In  connection 
with  our  courts.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning  enti- 
tled 'Bar  Group  Proposea  Progam  To 
Reform  Washington  Courts,"  and  a  dl- 
Ke.st  of  the  major  points  on  the  report  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  digest  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
BAa    Ototjp    Pkofomss    Piocsau    To    Rbvorm 

WASHOfvroK     CovKTS — CoisKTmx     Crm 

Delays    Lack  or  PntsoN.NEi. 

(By   Leonard   I>awnte.   Jr.) 

A  committee  of  leading  Washington  law- 
yers backed  by  the  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  has  drawn  up  a  blueprint  for 
"Immediate  progress"  In  reforming  the  city's 
crowded,  slow-moving  court*. 


After  a  year'i  study,  the  commlttM  fo- 
cused on  those  major  problems: 

Confusion,  waste  of  manpower  and  lack 
of  legal  safeguards  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Shortages  of  judges,  probation  oflBcers,  de- 
fense attorneys,  clerical  help,  space  and 
money  in  the  Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions  and 
Its  parent  DC.  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  lack  of  strong  administrative  leader- 
ship and  resulting  "far-too-long"  delays  In 
the  U.S.  District  Court. 

The  need  throughout  the  city's  system  for 
much  more  information  on  how  the  cotirts 
do  business  and  what  they  need  to  do  it  more 
efflclently. 

The  committee's  46  recommendations 
called  on  the  Judges  themselves  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  manage  their  work  better, 
to  ride  herd  on  stalling  lawyers  and  to  re- 
port regularly  on  their  progress. 

MORK     LEGAL     MD    URGED 

Many  more  Judges  and  other  court  per- 
sonnel, expanded  legal  aid  for  the  poor  and 
for  Juveniles,  and  a  profesalorua  efficiency 
study  of  the  courts  also  were  recommended. 

The  committee's  nine  members — Chairman 
Gerhard  A.  Geeell,  Oeorge  E.  C.  Hayes,  Bira. 
June  L.  Oreen,  John  Pickering,  John  H.  Pratt, 
James  Francis  Rellly,  Daniel  A.  Bezneck, 
Samuel  Spencer  and  Edward  Bennett  Wil- 
liams— were  named  last  April  by  the  Dis- 
tricts Judicial  Council. 

The  Council,  made  up  of  the  judges  of  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals,  already  has  endorsed 
all  of  the  committee's  prop>osals. 

This  means  that  recommendations  which 
the  courts  can  carry  out  on  their  own — 
nearly  half  of  the  45 — come  virtually  as  di- 
rectives from  the  Judicial  Council,  which  can 
enforce  many  of  them  by  rule.  If  necessary. 

SOME    EARLT    ACTION    BKXN 

The  Judicial  Council  committee  already 
has  discussed  them  with  officials  of  the 
courts,  and  action  on  some  Is  expected  "with- 
in a  week  to  10  days."  one  spokesman  said. 

Starting  with  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  com- 
mittee said  it  could  not  recommend  adding 
more  Judges  to  it  (although  It  urged  that  the 
current  vacancy  on  the  three-judge  court 
be  filled ) .  because  the  court  is  not  now  "mak- 
ing effective  use  of  all  available  judicial 
time." 

The  committee  called  for  an  Internal  over- 
haul of  the  Juvenile  Court's  case  handling 
procedures  and  "for  greater  coordination  and 
communication  between  Judges."  This  was  a 
clear  reference  to  the  public  feud  t>etween 
Chief  Judge  Morris  Miller  and  Judge  Orm 
Ketcham.  which  has  limited  the  amount  of 
cases  assigned  to  Ketcham  dally. 

Every  child  brought  Ijefore  the  court 
should  be  represented  by  a  lawyer,  the  com- 
mittee said  It  recommended  that  the  court 
cooperate  with  the  city's  bar  and  legal  aid 
groups  to  provide  attorneys  for  children 
whose  families  cannot  afford  them. 

The  lawyers  also  should  have  access  to  the 
Court's  so-called  "social  file"  on  each  child, 
the  conunlttee  urged.  The  Juvenile  Court  is 
now  considering  a  rule  making  the  files  avail- 
able and  setting  up  a  limited  legal-aid  plan. 

The  committee  wants  Court  officials  and 
F>oiice  to  reexamine  their  policy  of  placing 
children  in  the  overcrowded  D.  C.  Receiving 
Home  to  await  court  hearings.  Both  groups 
have  consistently  resisted  this  proposal, 
which  was  first  suggested  by  the  D.C.  Crime 
Commission  in  its  report  four  months  ago. 

EARLT     REVIKW     SOUCHT 

A  Juvenile  Court  judge  should  review  the 
reason  for  holding  a  child  In  the  Receiving 
Home  within  a  day  of  the  child's  arrival  there, 
the  committee  aald.  The  delay  before  that 
review  is  now  five  to  seven  days. 

Tb»  committee  said  It  would  also  urge  the 
District  Commissioners  to  stop  both  the 
Court  and  the  Welfare  Department  from  mix- 
ing delinquents  with  neglected  and  homeless 


children  in  the  Receiving  Home  and  other 
Juvenile  institutions. 

For  tb«  Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions,  the 
committee  roconunended  adding  five  more 
judges,  to  a  total  of  26. 

Although  the  Crime  Commission  had  said 
that  mcve  Judges  were  not  needed,  a  com- 
mittee spokeaman  said  its  meml>er8  felt  that 
the  new  Oeneral  Sessions  chief  judge,  Harold 
H.  Oreene,  had  made  several  reforms  In  the 
Cotu^  but  was  still  facing  long  laacklogs  and 
delays. 

Until  a  new  courthouse  can  be  built  to  Im- 
prove the  court's  "Inadequate  facilities,"  the 
committee  suggested  that  more  ro<Hn  tje  made 
in  Oeneral  Sessions  by  taking  the  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals  out  of  its  "civil  building." 

COURT    IfOVFS     OUTLnrXD 

The  Appellate  Court  could  be  put  In  the 
bviildlng  across  E  Street  nw.  that  now  bouses 
the  VS.  Court  of  BCllltary  Appeals,  the  com- 
nUttee  said.  The  Btllltary  Court,  which  meets 
only  three  times  each  month,  could  in  turn 
be  put  into  "some  place  like  the  new  Court  of 
Claims,"  a  committee  spokesman  suggested. 

The  primary  problem  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  the  cotnmlttee  concluded,  was  that 
the  chief  Judge  did  not  have  the  power  of 
administrative  help  to  regulate  the  work  of 
the  other  judges  and  to  Improve  case  han- 
dUng  procedures. 

At  the  committee's  urging,  the  Judicial 
Coiuicll  is  now  considering  adoption  of  a  rule 
that  would  greatly  expand  the  chief  Judge's 
powers  and  responsiblUtles.  Right  now,  he  Is 
only  an  "equal,"  a  committee  spokesman 
said,  explaining  that  the  other  Judges  seldom 
are  bound  by  his  direction. 

The  committee  urged  District  Court  judges 
to  "be  less  lenient"  In  granting  lawyers'  re- 
quests to  continue  cases.  It  wants  all  civil 
suits  called  up  for  hearing  three  times  a  year 
in  attempts  to  settle  them  before  trial  when- 
ever possible.  Civil  BtUts  now  may  lie  fallow 
for  years  without  any  judicial  action. 

MANAGEMENT     STT7DT 

A  management  study  of  the  entire  city 
court  system,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. Is  now  In  the  final  stages  of  planning 
by  the  Judicial  Council  and  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D-Md.) . 

Announcement  of  private  fotmdation  and 
Oovemment  grants  covering  the  estimated 
$400,000  cost  of  the  study  is  expected  within 
a  few  weeks.  The  study  is  expected  to  begin 
next  fall. 

The  Judicial  Council  committee  under- 
lined the  need  for  more  probation  officers 
and  other  court  personnel  for  each  of  the 
trial  courts.  The  Juvenile  Court  probation 
officers  should  be  based  In  the  neighborhoods 
where  the  children  they  supervise  live,  the 
committee  added. 

It  also  wants  enough  personnel  In  each 
cowt  to  operate  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
program,  which  pays  lawyers  to  defend  In- 
digents, and  10  more  Legal  Aid  Agency  pub- 
lic defenders  for  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, where  4,000  criminal  defendants  show 
up  without  lawyers  each  year. 

The  total  cost  of  Implementing  all  45 
recommendations  would  lie  al>out  M  million, 
a  committee  spokesman  estimated.  More 
than  half  of  that  would  be  spent  In  General 
Sessions,  he  said,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest 
for  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  committee  will  continue  its  study  of 
the  courts  and  will  Issue  more  recommenda- 
tions later,  the  spokesman  said  this  first 
group  of  suggestions  will  be  discussed  at  the 
District's  Judicial  Conference  of  Judges  and 
lawyers  later  this  month. 

Report's  Major  Points 
Here  are  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  Judicial  Council  committee  for  Improv- 
ing Washington's  courts: 


court  or  oknkkal  sessions 


It  should  have  five  more  judges,  10  more 
public  defenders  and  23  more  probation 
officers. 

Judges'  salaries  should  be  raised  from 
$23,500  to  $27,500  to  conform  with  other  big 
cities. 

Witness  fees  should  be  raised  from  75  cents 
to  $4  a  day,  plus  travel  expenses. 

Court  for  some  criminal,  traffic,  small 
claims  and  landlord  cases  sbotild  be  held  at 
night. 

A  new  coiulhouse  should  be  built. 

U3.  district  court 

The  Chief  Judge  should  have  and  use 
strong  powers  to  regulate  the  other  Judges 
and  to  control  the  court's  workload. 

Judges  should  not  grant  so  many  lawyers' 
requests  to  have  cases  continued. 

More  effort  should  be  made  to  settle  civil 
suits  before  trial." 

JUVENILE  court 

Every  child  brought  before  the  court 
should  have  a  lawyer. 

Homeless  and  neglected  children  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  same  institutions  as  de- 
linquents. 

Delinquents  locked  up  In  the  D.C.  Receiv- 
ing Home  to  await  bearings  should  lae 
brought  Into  court  sooner. 

The  Judges  should  cooperate  better  in 
managing  their  work. 

Paternity,  child  support  and  other  adult 
cases  should  be  transferred  to  the  Domestic 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

D.C.  COURT  OF  appeals 

It  should  have  six  judges  Instead  of  three. 

It  should  be  moved  out  of  the  overcrowded 
General  Sessions  Court  and  Into  the  build- 
ing across  the  street  now  used  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

U.S.   COtTHT   OF  APPEALS 

It  should  have  more  staff  to  reduce  cler- 
ical delays. 

Its  procedures  should  l>e  made  clearer  to 
lawyers. 

THE  SYSTEM 

A  planned  $400,000  efficiency  study  of  all 
the  city's  courts  by  a  management  expert 
should  l>e  made  as  soon  as  f>08slble. 

Each  court  should  have  a  trained  admin- 
istrator with  enough  power  and  staff  to 
streamline  procedures. 

Each  court  should  report  publicly  every 
three  months  on  the  size  of  its  caseload, 
length  of  delays  and  what  it  is  doing  to  deal 
with  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  penetrat- 
ing and,  I  think,  unanswerable  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning 
entitled,  "Deficiencies  in  the  Courts"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deficiencies  in  the  Courts 

The  price  of  jxistlce  for  this  community 
has  been  outlined  with  admirable  clarity  by 
the  Judicial  Council's  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  Nine  eminent  law- 
yers under  the  chairmanship  of  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell  have  listed  the  needs  of  the  five  courts 
serving  the  District.  The  total  is  rather  for- 
midable. Yet  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
one  of  more  than  40  recommendations  can 
l>e  ignored  without  detracting  from  the  qual- 
ity of  Justice  here. 

The  unfortunate  truth  Is  that  most  of  the 
local  courts  are  overwhelmed  with  their  bur- 
den of  adjudicating  cases.  The  volume  of 
work  In  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals,  for  exam- 
ple, has  grown  to  a  point  where  it  needs  six 
judges.  It  has  only  three.  The  United  States 
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Dtotrlet  Court  U  crlUcAUy  short  of  adniui- 
IstnUva  staff,  and  the  Chief  Judge  lacica 
tti«  kutbortty  to  manage  the  court  in  an 
•fflel«nt  manner  It  Is  said  that  ISO  caaes  in 
that  court  are  awaiting  sentence  because  of 
th«  shortage  of  probationary  officers  to  make 
pr«a«nt«nce  surveys.  High  on  the  list  of  re- 
quirements for  Its  court  are  expansion  of 
the  administrative  staff  and  a  detailed  man- 
agement survey  to  help  it  clear  up  tta  seif- 
defektlng  backlog  of  stale  cases 

For  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  the  ex- 
perts prescribe  five  additional  Judges.  In- 
creased salaries,  a  nli?ht  court,  an  Improved 
library.  10  more  legal-aid  attorneys.  23  morp 
|>robatU>n  officera,  more  law  clerks,  higher 
Wltnaas  feaa,  a  management  study  and  en- 
langement  of  Ita  JunsdlcU'^n  For  ail  the  local 
courts  tba  Conunlttee  recommends  reguUr 
quarter. y  reporu  to  the  bar  and  the  public  — 
reports  that  would  focus  attention  upon 
their  performiance  and  their  problems  la 
addition,  of  course,  there  is  urgent  need  .''r 
a  new  court  building  Many  of  the  reconi- 
BMndatlona  can  be  put  into  effect  by  t.^e 
courta  themselves  or  by  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil, but  other  Improvements  mu.st  await  a<'- 
tlon  by  OoDgreaa  and  the  appropriation  of 
about  $4  million  for  new  and  increased  sal- 
arlaa  and  the  propoaed  management  sur- 
T*y». 

The  Juvenile  Court  presents  a  special  prob- 
1am  that  could  not  be  fully  explored  by  thu 
programmaklng  Committee  But  the  n'port 
aUudca  to  the  feud  within  the  court  by  call- 
ing for  "greater  coordination  and  communi- 
cation between  the  Judges  and  for  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  available  Judicial  time  Among 
13  pointed  reoofnmendatlona  for  the  Juvenile 
Court  are  these  No  child  should  be  detained 
bayoDd  "the  neat  court  day"  without  a  hear- 
ing: neglected  or  dependent  children  should 
not  b«  mingled  wtih  delinquents;  counsel 
ahould  be  appointed  in  every  case  where  a 
child  appears  without  a  lawyer,  the  Corpor^i- 
tlon  Counsel  should  play  a  larger  rule  la 
JUTenlle  eaoes:  probationary  and  paychlatric 
serrlcea  available  to  the  court  should  be 
greatly  Improved  No  community  that  la  con- 
cerned with  a  mounting  volume  of  youthful 
crime  can  afford  to  ignore  such  critical  deflci- 
•nclaa  tn  Its  Juvenile  court  as  may  be  seen 
between  the  llneo  of  this  brief  report 

Portunatcty.  all  the  recommendations  of 
ttia  Committee  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
Judicial  Council  Presumably  this  menns  that 
the  Council  will  issue  directives  putting  the 
reforma  Into  effect  wherever  possible  But 
tlie  baarty  cooperation  of  Congress.  Individ- 
ual Judgea  and  the  public  will  also  be  needed 
If  these  grave  shortcomings  in  our  Judicial 
■yttem  are  to  be  overcome 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
rlM  to  criticize  the  courts.  I  believe  tiie 
courts  In  the  £>tstrlct  of  Columbia  do  a 
remarkable  job  tn  view  oi  the  Inadequate 
support  that  they  receive  from  the  Con- 
gress. However,  for  years,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia I  have  been  pleading  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  more  adequate  support 
of  our  courts  and  a  larger  number  of 
courts  because  we  are  faced  with  a  most 
serious  problem  involving  the  admlnis- 
trmtlon  of  justice  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, tn  all  areas  of  jurisprudence,  and 
not  only  toi  the  area  of  criminal  jurls- 
pradence. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  highly  com- 
mending the  District  Bar  Comml£&lon 
for  the  recommendations  they  have 
made,  and  the  Washington  Post  for 
earrytnv  out  a  great  educational  respon- 
sibiltty  In  publishing  the  two  Items  to 
irtileh  I  have  referred 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  GOV  ALF  M. 
UKNDON.  AT  THE  WICHITA  CON- 
FERENCE ON  CHINA,  WICHITA 
STATE   UNTVERSITY 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President.  Alf  M 
Landon.  former  Cfovemor  of  Kansas  and 
an  outstanding  .student  of  our  Inter- 
national problems,  spoke  on  Saturday, 
May  6,  at  the  Wlciilta  conference  on 
China.  Wichita  State  University,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Wichita  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee 

Governor  Landon  spoke  frankly  and 
forthi-lghtly  on  "Our  Confused  Foreign 
Policy  •■ 

In  his  speech  Governor  Landon 
stressed  tiie  need  for  a  tliorough  reap- 
pral.sal  of  our  commitments  and  our 
ability  to  effectuate  them 

He  stated: 

What  the  couuLry  needs  Is  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  cre«ite  an  aitu.il  ct>uncll  of  state 
wlilcu  alijuid  include  at  least  the  niajority 
and  muiorlly  leaders  uf  the  Congress  and  the 
cb^unnan  and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Sei.ate  Committee  oi\  Foreign 
Relations  to  t>perale  wilhlii  the  full  meaning 
of  the  term. 

And  I  do  not  mean  for  a  mere  briefing  I 
mean  a  fully  informed  council  of  state  which 
will  cuoilder  not  mly  Vietnam  but  all  other 
pt-TilouE  uptlons  caliUiK  fiT  lnuiiefl'..ite  c<iii- 
slderauon  and  decuioit  lu  Asia,  Africa  and 
tile  V^r'estern  Hemisphere 

That  council  of  state  means  an  assessment 
of  >ur  entire  foreign  pollry.  recognizing  that 
Vietnam  doee  not  exist  apart  from  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speecii  be  printed  lii  the  REtOBo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fullov^s 

Ov%  CoNFUsxri  FoajUGN  Folic  t 
(  By  Alf  U   Landon  i 

Tonight  I  discuss  the  hard  facts  of  war 
and  peace  problems  and  poUciea  in  the  light 
of  the  world  we  actually  live  !n  and  In  the 
light  of  the  danger-Jus  developments  r>t  the 
past  month  The  war  In  South  Vietnam  has 
once  more  entered  a  new  phase  brought  on 
by  the  bombing  of  power  plants  in  the  city 
Uml'-s  of  Hanoi  and  MIU  alrQclds  in  North 
Vietnam 

At  this  stage  tn  otrr  affairs,  we  find  the 
United  State*  of  America  ftghting  the  fourth 
largest  war  in  our  hlstcrry  f.ir  from  our  shoree 

We  find  ourselves  cast  In  the  role  of  the 
Imperialist  aggreeaur  in  the  eyea  of  much 
of  the  world 

Saddest  of  all  we  find  self-doubt  wide- 
spread confusion  except  a  noisy  few — not 
over  lighting  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  but  over  the  admin- 
istration's double-talk  concerning  what  the 
war  Is  all  about — President  Johnson  s  lack  of 
constitutional  authority  and  why  the  Presi- 
dent escalated  the  Vietnam  war  from  the 
little  handful  of  Kennedy  advisors  to  the 
major  war  It  Is  today 

I  do  not  mean  that  Americans  are  not  going 
to  have  »  finish  the  Job  In  Vietnam  that 
President  Johnson  started  I  do  mean  that 
we  need  more  realistic  Information  on  what 
that  Job  entails 

Never  In  our  history- -except  perhaps  the 
bloody  mass  riots  In  New  York  City  m  1863 
and  18*4,  In  protest  against  the  draft  and 
the  Civil  War — have  we  known  anything  like 
the  disgraceful  and  shameful  burning  of  the 
American  Qag  and  draft  cards  that  took  place 
In  our  great  and  beloved  cooulry  on  Satur- 
day. Apci;  1601. 

The  right  of  lawful  dissent  Is  a  precious 
one.  and  must  be  guarded  Bealiusly  and  be 
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protected  to  every  ph« 

life 

The  attempt  by  aome  to  ratlonallae  tramp- 
ing on  the  Oag — draft  oard  burning  and 
vilifying  a  president  of  the  United  State*— 
cannot  be  claaslfled  with  the  sacred  right  of 
dlsaent 

Their  Irrational  emotional  display  only 
serves  t.j  discredit  and  disrupt  objective  d!s- 
cu.sslon  and  conaideratlon  of  the  facts  and 
solution  of  the  world's  present  perUous  posi- 
tion. 

Squally  unrealistic  and  emotional  Is  the 
cocnnutlee  of  one  million  against  the  recog- 
nition of  China  and  Its  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  or  those  who  are  for  limit- 
ing all  trade  with  Communist  countries — or 
for  a  total  military  or  "peace  at  any  price" 
soluUon    of    our    Vietnam-Asian    Issues. 

Ikying  those  extremists  aside,  there  ex- 
l.sts  a  broad  field  of  legitimate  protests  of 
the  Presidents  leadership  that  cannot  be 
classed  as  "unpatriotic  ' 

Por  the  first  time  In  our  history.  In  an 
effort  to  silence  his  critics,  a  president  has 
brought  home  a  Held  commander  of  a  major 
war  and  put  htm  into  the  political  arena 

The  basic  mistake  President  Johnson  has 
made  was  to  underestimate  what  Americans 
had  to  do  to  win  In  South  Vietnam.  That 
contributed  as  much  to  giving  Hanoi  a  lift 
as  any  demonstrations  anywhere 

Tills  Is  the  most  centrally  controlled  war 
by  a  president  that  America  has  ever 
fo'iftht  not  only  on  selecting  the  North 
Vietnam  targets  but  also  on  the  type  and 
load  of  bombs  to  be  carried  by  the  bombers. 
Oeneral  Westmoreland  has  more  people 
dictating  to  him  the  conduct  of  the  war 
than  any  general  In  command  on  the  field 
of  action  In  our  hl»tor>v 

.Since  Mr.  Johnson  Is  selecting  both  the 
poUUcal  and  military  targets  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war,  Ameri- 
cans have  the  right  to  fix  the  responsibility 
on  him  for  the  conduct  of  that  war  and  for 
failure  ti^  achieve  peace  So  far,  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  act  on  General  WeeUnor«- 
Land  s  Uteet  request  tot  more  troops. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Vletnameee  war 
Is  born  of  frustration  and  confusion  arising 
from  national  adoalnlstratlon  statements 
that  conflict  with  what  we  do  In  South 
Vietnam  — both  mUllarlly  and  politically — 
and  the  failure  of  our  national  admlnlstra- 
tlan  to  relate  It  clearly  to  our  overall  for- 
eign policies  Vietnam  has  always  been  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  world's  International 
relations  which  Include  many  other  un- 
solved key  prc>blems. 

Vietnam  Is  more  than  merely  of  American 
concern.  The  fact  can  not  longer  be  con- 
cealed that  It  Is  an  Asian  war  — not  an  Iso- 
lated South  Vietnamese  war.  It  Is  not  a  war 
of  conquest.  And  President  Johnson  says  It 
Is  not  a  war  for  a  military  base  In  Asia. 

Yet  the  war  has  turned  South  Vietnam 
Into  an  enormous  military  base — one  of  the 
greatest  Installations  In  the  world.  The  ques- 
tion of  who  Is  going  to  occupy  It  when  the 
American  military  personnel  leave  Is  one  of 
more  than  pressing  concern  to  every  govern- 
ment In  the  world  It  Ls  obvious  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  neither  the  tech- 
nological knowledge,  training,  economy,  nat- 
ural resources  nor  population  to  fit  that 
tremendous  Job 

Yet  President  Johnson  disposed  of  that 
momentous  quesUon  off-hand  when  he 
offered  — as  soon  as  a  peace  agreement  with 
Hanoi  Is  reached — to  withdraw  five  hundred 
thousand  American  military  personnel  with- 
in six  oMntha— a  completely  unrealistic  solu- 
Uon—as  well  as  another  prealdenUal  uni- 
lateral decision. 

President  Johnson's  off-agaln.  on-agatn. 
gone-again  sUategy  In  Vietnam  shattered 
confidence  In  military  and  political  minds  all 
over  the  world  In  bis  leadership,  and  has  pre- 
cluded support  from  those  who  believe  In  an 
open  society  based  on  democratic  processes  as 


compared  with  Oommunlstic  rule  by  a  cloaed 

society. 

The  failure  of  President  Johnaon  to  match 
what  he  says  with  what  he  doet  in  Vietnam 
is  not  a  partisan  observation.  That  failure 
has  been  consistently  questioned  by  Demo- 
rrai  members  of  the  Oongreea.  In  fact. 
President  Johnson 's  own  party  leaders  in  our 
r.nintry  have  been  outspoken  and  critical — 
for  different  reasons — of  the  way  he  ha* 
dragged  his  feet,  either  In  mlaslng  oppor- 
tunities to  settle  the  Vietnam  war  satisfac- 
torily to  America  and  our  allies,  or  in  hi* 
tactical  military  decisions. 

The  questions  raised  concerning  the  Pree- 
Uient's  Vietnam  mlUUry  and  political  poli- 
ties are  clearly  bipartisan.  Clearly  they  ques- 
tion more  than  our  maslve  military  Interven- 
tion In  that  Uttle  Jungle-dominated  country 
with  a  sleeable  stone-age  population.  Clearly 
President  Johnson  at  Umee  has  attempted 
to  characterize  that  little  country  In  the 
kind  of  unrealistic  emotional  terms  that  all 
wars  must  be  wrapped  in.  In  order  to  make 
them  popular. 

Vietnam  Is  a  concrete  example  of  chain  re- 
actions that  exist  In  all  fields  of  Ufe's  affairs. 
Beginning  In  1948,  I  urged  that  we  could  no 
more  Ignore  China  than  Pike's  Peak,  and 
urged  dlplomaUc  recognition,  with  admission 
of  China  to  the  United  Nations.  Had  we 
recognized  In  that  normal  way  the  existence 
of  China— Instead  of  thinking  we  could  wish 
It  away — the  question  now  can  be  raised  with 
validity  whether  either  the  Korean  War  or 
the  Vletnameee  war  would  have  ever  oc- 
curred. 

Although  Mao  Is  a  ruthless  would-be  con- 
querer— following  In  the  footsteps  of  others 
like  Napoleon  and  Stalin  the  Terrible — It 
must  be  noted  that  he  ran  the  Russians  out 
of  Manchuria— thus  preventing  their  dom- 
ination of  China. 

Also,  China  was  practically  invited  Into 
Korea  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
when  he  publicly  stated  that  Korea  was  be- 
yond the  periphery  of  American  Interests. 
Vietnam  became  a  major  scene  of  action 
because  our  last  tliree  presidents  stumbled 
into  an  expancUng  war  there  through  their 
political  policies  affecting  other  more  crucial 
areas  In  world  affairs  and  through  the  Soviets" 
and  Mao's  attempt  to  establish  new  colonial 
empires  In  Africa  and  Asia. 

Vietnam  was  not  selected  by  either  side  as 
the  site  for  the  critical  decUlons  It  now 
occupies — any  more  than  Gettysburg  "waa 
pliuined  as  a  crucial  battlefield  by  Generala 
Lee  and  Meade  In  our  Civil  War.  The  Vlet- 
niun  War— that  started  as  a  mere  Jungle 
skirmish- with  American  forces  presented  to 
the  American  people  as  merely  "advisors" — 
Is  growing  bigger  month  by  month. 

Although  Vietnam  la  the  fourth  largest 
war  In  our  history.  It  Is  somewhat  of  a  pro- 
logue to  coming  momentous  events  that  re- 
quire reappraisal  and  re-evaluatlon  of  the 
executive's  political  policies  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

American  preoccupation  with  the  Vietnam 
war  hinders  the  realization  that  all  the 
Communist  world  U  solidly  behind  Hanoi. 
In  October.  1964,  when  Chou  and  Mao 
proposed  to  Washington,  Moscow,  Iiondon 
and  Parts  3  days  after  China's  first  succeaaful 
nuclear  bomb— a  conference  of  those  five 
nuclear  powers  for  the  purpose  of  discussion 
preliminary  to  a  conference  of  all  the  world 
governments  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons — 
our  national  administration  dismissed 
China's  bomb  as  obsolete  and  Its  propoaal 
as  mere  propaganda. 

I  immediately  urged  acceptance  of  their 
proposal  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  If  it 
was  only  propaganda,  that  was  the  way  to 
expose  It.  United  NaUons  Secretary  Oeneral 
U  Thant  the  next  morning  endorsed  my  re- 
sponse. Russia  and  France  accepted  China's 
proposal.  Prime  Minister  Wilson  reversed  hU 
previous  public  and  private  record  In  Joln- 
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Ing  wltfa  PresMent  Jobnaon  In  rejecting  tbia 
propoaal. 

Ihat  eould  well  bave  proved  to  have  been 
one  of  the  declalve  declalons  in  all  the  world's 
history. 

That  ctnf  erence  would,  of  course,  liave  bad 
to  Include  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  wtu-. 
At  that  time,  we  had  not  bombed  the  north, 
as  President  Johnson  pledged  he  would  not 
do. 

The  admlnlatration  talks  about  a  NATO 
and  a  Europe  that  do  not  exist.  President 
Johnson  has  talked  about  a  South  Vietnam 
that  never  existed  and  a  United  Nations  that 
never  existed. 

A  World  War  Two  peace  treaty  has  never 
been  signed.  We  have  had — and  liave  now — 
six  divisions  stationed  In  Europe.  The 
Korean  War  ae>Ulement  was  polished  to  look 
like  peace.  We  sUll  have  a  50,000  military 
force  there  and  half  the  country  Is  still 
Communist. 

We  even  talk  about  a  Cuba  which  does  not 
exist.  Bussla  has  a  military  beachhead  there 
90  mllea  from  our  shores.  We  ignore  that  like 
an  ostrich  with  Its  bead  In  the  sand — as  we 
have  China.  Yet  we  are  fighting  a  big  war  In 
the  other  half  of  the  world  while  looking 
over  otu:  shoulder,  concerned  whether  China 
wUl  do  tlxis  If  we  do  that. 

Yet  we  wonder  at  the  huge  anti-admin- 
istration demonstrations  here  at  home  and 
anti-Amerlcanlsm  all  over  the  world. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  one  minute  that — as 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said — the  "Commu- 
nist apparatus"  has  been  very  active  in  U.S. 
dsnonatrations  and  elsewhere  ail  over  the 
world.  However,  quoting  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, "Well,  I'm  sure  the  secretary  did  not 
mean  to  equate  dissent  with  disloyalty." 

Therefore,  let  tu  think  about  our  foreign 
policies  In  an  Interdependent  world  tiiat  does 
exist — a  world  In  which  local  elections  In 
England,  In  Germany,  in  India,  In  Japan 
make  front  pa^e  headlines  here  as  do  Amer- 
ican local  elections — a  world  in  which  the 
people  are  more  interested  In  saving  their 
own  respective  bides  than  being  reformed 
en  maniiTt  in  our  image.  As  I  said— on  tbls 
point — some  26  years  ago — all  the  world  does 
not  like  Ice  cream  sodas. 

Imperialistic  Communism  Is  defeating  it- 
self by  the  failure  of  the  Lenin-Marx  theories 
wherever  they  have  been  tried  and  by  its 
ruthless  brutality. 

We  must  consider  momentous  events  that 
are  occurring  in  Asia.  There  Is  an  evident 
swing  there  "T>r>ng  heretofore  unquestioned 
neutralist  countries  against  Communist 
domination.  Indonesia  has  resumed  Its  place 
In  the  United  Nations  and  Is  gradually  re- 
establishing better  relations  with  America. 

Another  significant  turn  in  Premier  Ky's 
reversal  of  bis  truculent,  belligerent  position 
following  the  Honolulu  meeting  in  February, 
1965 — at  Manila  in  October,  1966 — and  at 
Guam  a  few  months  later. 

In  February,  1967,  the  Premier  proposed 
that  Hanoi  and  Saigon  discuss  peace  Uiem- 
selves  on  terms  including  the  Viet  Cong  in 
the  Hanoi  delegation — amnesty  for  them  and 
their  Inclusion  in  any  South  'Vietnamese 
government  If  elected  In  a  free  election. 
Hanoi  has  not  replied. 

Of  course,  the  stumbling  block  is  the  well 
known  fact  that  Communists  are  very  allergic 
to  free  elections. 

Recently  Singapore's  Prime  Minister  pub- 
licly stated,  "We  may  weU  prefer  a  permanent 
American  military  presence.  What  is  hap- 
pening In  'Vietnam  cannot  be  repeated." 

Cambodia  Is  going  through  the  same  con- 
flict that  bothered  Indonesia  for  a  while  in 
its  revolt  for  Independence  and  freedom  from 
China.  The  Cambodian  government  is  try- 
ing to  reconcile  its  resistance  to  encroaching 
Communism  with  American  containment 
poUclM  in  Mia  without,  at  the  same  time. 
asking  for  direct  military  aid. 

These  reversals  of  Communism  in  Asia 
probably  contributed  to  the  modlllcaUon  last 


March  of  the  saio-Rtisslan  spUt  to  the  point 
at  least  of  speeding  up  raUroad  transporta- 
Uon  across  China  of  Russian  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  Ncwth  Vietnam. 

This  new  developinent,  in  torn,  has  stiff- 
ened Hanoi's  position  on  negotiations  for  a 
settlenaent  In  Vietnam. 

The  biggest  question  confronting  all 
foreign  offices  at  this  very  moment  Is  how 
much  further  will  tlie  healing  of  tliat  Slno- 
Sovlet  split  go.  Therefore,  tills  swing  away 
from  Chinese  influence  in  Asian  neutral 
countries  Is  most  timely. 

We  must  know  In  order  to  wisely  consider 
these  developments  wiiat  f>ledges  President 
Johnson  made  at  the  Manila  Conference — 
or  what  might  well  be  construed  as  pledges 
by  any  Asiatic  nations  that  would  Involve  the 
United  states  of  America  in  another  war 
like  Vietnam. 

Why  has  not  President  Johnson  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— the  most  unique  and  powerful  leg- 
islative Committee  of  all  the  world  gov- 
ernments— the  text  of  what  he  said  at  the 
Manila  C«(iference  in  October,  1966?  Every 
other  government  in  the  world  has  that 
complete  manuscript  by  this  time.  Why  Is 
It  still  a  secret  from  the  UJS.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations — where,  under 
proper  constitutional  procedure,  it  belongs? 
I  believe  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee  to  re-examine  our 
overall  foreign  relations.  It  Is  timely  for  the 
Congress  to  temper  our  evangelistic  foreign 
policy  with  reality. 

Mr.  Johnson's  failure  to  comply  ■with  our 
constitutional  requirements  for  a  declara- 
tion of  W£ir  by  the  Congress  Is  another  case 
In  point  of  the  complete  Ignoring  of  our 
democratic  processes  by  our  impulsive  Presi- 
dent— by  his  plunging  ahead  naively — as- 
suming that  because  we  are  the  richest  coun- 
try In  the  world,  we  can  do  anything  we  want 
under  the  sun.  Meanwhile,  his  fiscal  policies 
are  arotislng  Increasing  doubts  In  the  mone- 
tary markets  of  the  world. 

■While  all  this  Is  occurring  In  Asia,  hot 
spots  continue  to  develop  in  Africa — par- 
ticularly ■with  reference  to  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa.  The  great  strategic  importance 
of  Aden  as  an  air  and  naval  base  which  Eng- 
land Is  going  to  leave  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
If  Nasser  occupies  It.  Along  -with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  United  Nations,  at  England's 
request  we  voted  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  that 
are  not  working  and  are  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality. 

That  brings  us  to  glimmers  of  hope  for  dis- 
covery Of  terreetrtal  peace  Instead  of  a  smol- 
dering nuclear  war,  and  for  continuation  of 
the  Soviet  adjustment  of  Marx-Lenin  the- 
ories by  spreading  capitalistic  principles  in 
Russia  and  other  Communist  countries  In 
varying  degrees.  Rising  nationalism — the  dis- 
integration of  the  European  Cold  War  by 
growing  East- West  trade-winds,  the  advent  of 
the  Slno-Russlan  split,  a  shrinking  Com- 
munist position  tn  Asia  and  Africa — these 
are  mcsnentous  developments.  It's  been  a 
long  time  since  we  have  heard  that  old 
Soviet  chant  of  "decadent  capitalism."  They 
are  even  boastlnjj  now  of  their  economic 
gains  resulting  from  individual  profit  Incen- 
•tlves. 

That  adjustment  started  in  Europe  a  year 
or  so  ago  with  the  Soviet  abandoning  Its 
theretofore  truculent  and  belligerent  policies 
for  a  better  workable  understanding  with 
West  Europe. 

President  Jolinson  last  summer  then  re- 
sponded by  giving  notice  of  reversing  the 
impractical  policies  of  his  predecessors  that 
were  based  on  the  unification  of  West  Ger- 
many and  of  Ignoring  the  existence  of  Cliina. 
"Building  bridges"  with  Russia  and  China, 
he  called  It. 

Then  came  another  curious  go-and-»top 
in  the  President's  policies.  Ho  made  no  at- 
tempt to  push  the  American -Russian  con- 
sular treaty  through  the  Congress — until  last 
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Wtibraarf.  when  he  wu  Informed  if  he  re»ll7 
wAntad  It.  he  would  have  to  get  behind  it — 
which  be  Onally  did. 

Alao,  he  hae  not  lifted  a  linger  to  get 
approval  of  hU  recommendation  to  the  Oon- 
greaa  for  leglalatlon  freeing  trade  from  Ita 
present  restrictions  between  America  and 
the  CXjmmunlst  countrlee— except  for  a 
special   bill  of   limited   extent 

Yet  the  trade  legislation,  in  partlctUar, 
la  a  very  Important  step  In  better  relations 
with  the  Sorlet  and  all  Communist  govern- 
ment*. 

I  have  long  believed  that  trade  was  the 
greatest  Influence  for  International  under- 
standing and  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war 
In  this  modem  world  of  ours.  TTie  market 
place  is  where  the  theories  of  Lenin  and 
Btarx  failed.  Therefore,  the  market  place  Is 
where  Communist  imperialism  Is  the  weakest 
Trade— not  force — la  the  key  to  the  counter 
revolution  that  Is  slowly  taking  place — not 
suppressing  by  force  what  was  created  by 
force— but  by  economically  reducing  a  com- 
plex Communist  structure   to  discredit. 

The  rei>eal  of  our  present  restrictions  on 
CoDununlst  trade  Ls  certainly  the  place  for 
America  to  make  a  realistic  start  on  "build- 
ing bridges  with  Russia "  Throughout  all 
history,  the  market  place  has  been  where 
Homo  Sapiens  got  acquainted 

Retention  of  these  trade  restrictions  means 
only  waving  flsta  on  our  part  at  the  Com- 
munists. The  Communist  nations  can  get — 
and  are  getting — whatever  they  want  and 
need  from  our  NATO  allies — who  are  doing 
much  business  vrlth  them — while  we  are 
doing  Uttle 

The  trade  and  cultural  agreement  with 
PoUad.  which  was  recently  concluded  for 
sutanlaalon  to  the  Congress,  makes  sense 
In  •<iu*tlng  American  Interests  with  that 
country. 

In  August.  19M.  President  Johnson  of- 
fered a  different,  sound  and  constructive 
policy  with  China.  Then  again  came  the 
ctuious  contradictions  that  have  so  often 
characterized  the  President's  policies  and 
statements.  At  the  same  time  he  was  talk- 
ing of  "building  bridges.  "  he  continued  to 
oppose  China's  admission  to  the  United 
NaUons. 

President  Johnsoc  must  push  vigorously 
his  corollary  .eglslatlon.  pending  In  Congees 
for  almost  two  years,  for  open  trade  with 
Communist    countries 

Also,  we  must  withdraw  our  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations  and  we  must  grant  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  China — if  and  when  there  is  a 
stable  central  government  once  clearly  estab- 
lished In  that  country 

TlM  need  Ls  to  re-thlnk — with  our  allies  and 
■TUllStss  of  the  non-Communist  worlds 
asplrsUons  and  goals  for  living  a  happy  lUe 
By  that  I  mean  a  good  life— based  on  tangible 
pragmatic  arrangements  Many  old  concepts 
must  be  revised  by  the  Soviets — by  Chinese — 
by  Americans  and  by  other  great  and  proud 
peoples. 

Vietnam  has  become  the  stage — the  lo- 
cation— for  what  can  be  the  modern  world's 
gTS*lsst  tragedy — or  Vietnam  can  become  a 
great  construction  of  a  remote  Jungle  coun- 
try primitive  society  Vietnam  can  become 
the  start  of  the  brightest  epoch  in  the  hu- 
tory  of  mankind — or  the  darkest. 

Last  March  occurred  an  ominous  develop- 
ment— the  Slno-Sovlet  modlflcatlon  of  their 
bttt«r  split  to  the  point  at  least  of  speeding 
up  railroad  transportation  across  China  of 
Russian  military  equipment  and  supplies  (or 
North  Vietnam 

Breshnev  ezultlngly  boasted  about  It  and 
what  that  meant  in  the  way  of  "direct  and 
active  political,  economic  and  military  help" 
frocn  Russia.  Therefore.  Its  meaning  must 
be  read  in  that  light 

The  Mggeet — the  most  momentoiis  ques- 
tion  confronting    all    foreign    offices   at   this 


very  moment  Is  how  much  further  will  the 
beailng  of  that  split  go  If  it  leads  to  uniting 
once  again  the  Communist  nations  and  par- 
ties In  every  country  with  that  Asian  giant — 
and  uniting  China  Itself  once  again — It 
would  be  the  biggest  news  since  China's  first 
nuclear  bomb 

The  position  of  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam changed  almost  over-night  In  the  mid- 
dle of  April  The  biggest  Jump  In  escalating 
the  Vietnam  war  occurred  with  the  t>on»b- 
Ing  of  North  Vietnamese  air  fields  and  tar- 
gets closer  to  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  Harbor. 
Is  that  President  Johnson's  reply  to  the  Slno- 
Ru-vsian   escalation    of   the   Vietnam   war? 

Three  weeks  ago  administration  ofiDclals 
broke  that  bad  news  Indirectly  to  Americans 
and  the  world  when  our  southeast  Asian 
allies,  meeting  In  Washington,  were  told  that 
prospects  for  peace  In  Vietnam  were  ex- 
tremely poor  and  forecast  a  long  war  The 
principal  reason  given  was  the  Slno-Sovlet 
agreement  providing  quick  and  dependable 
delivery  of  Soviet  military  supplies  over 
Chinese  railroads  to  North  Vietnam 

Twj  weeks  later,  the  Suite  Department  In- 
firmed  a  committee  of  the  Congress  that 
there  Is  no  danger  for  the  United  States  In 
the  Slno-Russlan  deal  The  State  Depart- 
ment said  the  same  after  the  first  Chinese 
nuclear  t)omb 

This  crucial  decision  Is  not  the  sole  re- 
8p<inslblllty  of  President  Johnson  based  on 
Information  available  only  to  him  He  should 
make  a  complete  report  of  all  the  Informa- 
tion he  possesses  to  a  council  of  state  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  leaders  who  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  share  that  re- 
sponsibility with  him 

World  War  One  was  stumbled  Into — Just 
as  America  stumbled  Into  Vietnam  There 
was  no  reason  for  a  small  country  down  In 
the  Balkans  to  precipitate  a  catastrophe  like 
World  War  One  except  It  became  a  test  of 
strength  between  great  powers 

By  the  same  token.  Vietnam  has  similari- 
ties to  the  precipitation  of  World  War  One 

When  Austria  sent  the  ultimatum  to 
Serbia  In  1914.  It  was  thinking  only  of  a 
small  war  When  President  Kennedy  sent  In 
the  first  eight  or  ten  thousand  'advisors.'"  he 
was  thinking  of  a  small  war — a  Vietnamese 
war 

It  Is  no  longer  a  Vietnamese  war  It  Is  no 
longer  a  small  war  It  la  more  than  an  Ameri- 
can big  war -our  fourth  largest  It  Is  con- 
stantly growing  bigger  This  small  war  has 
become  a  major  war  Now  in  view  of  the 
Sino-Russlan  agreement  on  transportation, 
It  can  become  even  greater 

Just  as  the  Balkan  War  of  1914  escalated 
Into  first  a  European  war — then  a  World 
War  — when  one  nation  after  another  eu- 
tered-ao  this  small  Vietnam  war  has 
escalated  on  the  battle  front  to  a  big  war  and 
Is  threatening  to  escalate  still  bigger  by 
more  nations  being  drawn  Into  It 

A  concrete  Illustration  that  the  Vietnamese 
war  may  be  reaching  that  point  of  climax  Is 
th»  new  Slno-Russlan  treaty  of  last  March 
This  treaty  may  mean  two  things  One — a 
forerxinner  of  the  renewal  of  Slno-Russlan 
cordial  solidarity;  that  Is- -provided  the 
Chlne.-ie  central  Government  does  not  break 
up  Into  segments  of  war  lords,  as  may  well 
occur  And  two — whether  President  Johnson's 
Immediate  widening  of  the  field  of  targets 
for  American  bombers  In  North  Vietnam  was 
In  response  to  the  Slno-Russlan  agreement 
or  whether  It  Is  his  counter  to  Hanoi's  In- 
creased bombing,  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  says,  and  whether  the  Slno-Rus- 
slan support  stimulated  Hanoi — whatever 
it  Is — the  biggest  Jump  In  escalating  the  war 
In  Vietnam  occurred  In  the  middle  of  April 

That  certainly  precipitates  the  question 
whether  more  escalation  of  the  American  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  threatening  to  reach  a  point 
of  no  return  from  actual  collision  with  Rus- 
sia or  China— or  both. 

That  la  the  question  that  must  be  decided 


without  any  further  delay.  It  would  be  beet 
If  It  were  not  done  unilaterally — from  the 
White  House. 

What  the  country  needs  Is  for  the  President 
to  create  an  actual  council  of  state,  which 
should  Include  at  least  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  the 
chairman  and  ths  ranUng  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  to  operate  within  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  term 

And  I  do  not  mean  for  a  mere  briefing  I 
mean  a  fully  informed  council  of  state  which 
Will  consider  not  only  Vietnam,  but  all  other 
perilous  options  calling  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration and  decision  In  Asia.  Africa  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

That  council  of  state  means  an  assessment 
of  our  entire  foreign  policy,  recognizing  that 
Vietnam  does  not  exist  apart  from  that. 

This  Is  what  the  statesmen  of  Europe  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  One  did  not  realize — 
that  Austria's  attack  on  Serbia  was  tied  up 
with  the  entire  foreign  policy  of  all  the  Euru- 
pesn  nations 

Let  us  not  continue  to  make  that  mistake 
with  reference  to  Vietnam.  Let  us  not  stumble 
Into  another  world  war  by  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  Vietnam  Is  a  major  p>art  and  parcel  of 
the  foreign  policies  of  other  great  powers 

We  have  got  all  sorts  of  perilous  pieces — 
like  Rhodesia,  the  Red  Sea.  NATO,  our 
Southeast  Asian  allies,  Europe — to  mention 
the  most  obvious — which  resemble  a  Jigsaw 
puzzle  which  this  council  of  state  needs  to 
fit  together  for  a  foreign  policy  that  Is  nut 
Improvised  over-night  to  fit  each  recurring 
crisis. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  a  complete  re- 
appraisal of  International  relations  of  the 
countries  of  the  world — not  by  the  executive 
alone,  but  also  by  the  legislative,  repre- 
sented by  the  proper  leaders  of  both  parties 
In  responsible  positions. 

That  of  necessity  Includes  a  review  of 
missed  op(>ortunitles  for  "building  bridges" 
for  peace  by  the  last  three  presidents. 

The  United  States  and  other  powers  have 
really  paid  only  lip  service  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  was  oversold  to 
begin  with  and  has  been  oversold  since  by 
politicians  and  idealists  alike. 

Ail  the  great  powers  have  acted  uni- 
laterally outside  the  United  Nations  when 
It  came  to  their  own  Interests — Just  as  wns 
the  case  with  the  League  of  Nations.  When 
they  had  a  hot  potato  they  could  not  han- 
dle— or  did  not  want  to  handle — they 
dum{>ed  It  Into  the  United  Nations  and  then 
proceeded  to  sweep  It  under  the  carpet,  os 
was  done  with  the  Congo  and  Cuba  and  \.s 
now  being  done  with  Rhodeela. 

Oh.  sure,  at  England's  request  sanctions 
were  levied  against  Rhodesia — over  the  pro- 
test of  the  small  African  countries  who  said 
such  sanctions  represented  a  mere  gesture 
because   they   would   not   work. 

We  are  concentrating  on  the  best  way  to 
wage  war  or  to  survive  war — not  to  prevent 
war 

The  United  Nations  Is  the  only  agency  we 
have  to  work  out  the  guidelines  for  a  world 
without  war  We  are  not  concentrating  on 
making  the  UN.  work  as  was  Intended  when 
It  was  organized  So  far.  Its  original  purpose 
after  20  years  Is  for  short  of  the  hopeful 
anticipation  of  the  role  It  could  and  should 
fulfill  In  adjusting  International  relations 
and  settling  disputes  without  war. 

The  United  Nations  as  It  exists  today  U  not 
an  organization  that  can  block  war — except 
for  a  few  special  cases  It  is  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussion and  to  that  extent  of  value. 

We  have  witnessed  a  number  of  so-called 
summit  talks  since  World  War  Two  Why  not 
a  summit  conference  of  all  the  major  powers 
for  a  thorough  over-hauling  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  light  of  ezp>erlence — in  the 
light  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  a  future 
nuclear  warf 

Concentrating    on    this    goal — under    the 
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pressure  of  the  prolif  eraUon  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—and realizing  the  ImpractlcaWllty  of 
eliminating  nationalism  In  any  world  orga- 
xiixation— the  United  Nations  can  be  at  least 
a  more  eflecUve  organisation  In  dealing  with 
the  long  range  prublema  of  sUbUlty  In  ths 
world  on  which  pt^e  is  always  built. 

That,  of  course,  calls  for  more  cooperative 
policies  by  the  major  powers  and  In  stronger 
support  of  the  United  Nations.  That  Is  the 
lesson  they  must  learn  if  the  United  Natlona 
Is  to  be  a  more  effective  barrier  to  a  nuclear 

war. 

All  these  eminent  and  momentous  quea- 
tlons— starting  with  Vietnam — are  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  package.  Man  is  standing 
at  his  last  crossroad.  Either  he  works  out  the 
way  to  peace  and  survival — or  he  stumbles 
Into  the  bottomless  pit  of  nuclear  war. 

And  time  Is  running  out  for  all  mankind — 
for  all  major  and  minor  power*. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  always  glad  to  see 
in  the  Record  any  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  former  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas. Alfred  M.  Landon,  a  man  of  great 
sagacity,  whose  consideration  of  public 
Issues  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral Interest.  His  sagacity,  his  reflective 
mind,  his  contributions  to  the  American 
scene  are  always  noteworthy. 

I  am  very  proud  to  claim  former  Gov- 
ernor Landon  as  a  good  personal  friend. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  social 
security  law  will  have  served  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  32  years  this  Au- 
gust 14.  We  must  all  be  grateful  for  the 
farsightedness  of  Congress  which,  when 
Americans  were  suffering  the  deepest  of 
economic  depressions,  enacted  a  social 
insurance  that  Is  so  vital  today. 

In  1935  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
became  a  working  reality,  the  visage  of 
America  was  different  from  that  of  today. 
We  were  in  the  depths  of  a  devastating 
depression.  People  had  little  and  expected 
less.  The  social  security  law  was  orig- 
inated under  those  condition  as  a  mini- 
mum protection  against  destitution  in 
old  age. 

As  the  Nation  grew,  standards 
changed,  and  prices  increased  with  the 
rising  economic  level.  Minimum  protec- 
tion and  services  of  the  social  security 
law  broadened  as  the  system  csone  to 
grips  with  other  social  ills. 

Mandated  increases  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  Second  World  War  more  than 
doubled  old-age  pensions.  Couples  who 
retired  in  1940  and  received  social  secu- 
rity payments  of  $36.40  a  month  were 
getting  $120.60  a  month  by  1959.  Today, 
they  would  receive  $140  each  month. 

If  we  consider  the  pension  dollar  in 
1939  as  having  a  purchasing  power  of 
100  cents,  that  dollar's  purchasing  power 
dropped  to  46.9  cents  by  1960,  more  than 
offsetting  a  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease of  7 ',2  percent  In  1958.  By  1965, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  was 
44  cents,  and  social  security  benefits  in- 
creased by  7  percent.  Today,  the  pension 
dollar  will  buy  only  42J2  cents  of  the 
goods  and  services  that  it  would  have 
purch£isedln  1939. 

Because  of  tliis,  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating committee,  of  which  I  am 


a  member,  proposed  an  Increase  of  an- 
other 8  percent  in  social  security  bene- 
fit payments.  The  committee  urged  also 
that  an  automatic  cost-of-living  In- 
crease pxoviilon  be  written  into  the  so- 
cial security  law.  Tills  coincides  also  with 
a  recent  APTj-CIO  recommendation  for  a 
provision  in  the  social  security  law 
against  such  erosion  of  benefits. 

To  further  help  retired  pe<«)le  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living,  I  intro- 
duced this  year  a  bill  which  would  per- 
mit those  who  receive  social  security 
benefits  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  annually 
without  loss  of  pension  funds.  At  the 
present  time,  beneficiaries  lose  pension 
money  when  they  have  earned  over 
$1,500  a  year. 

BOCIAI.   ILLS 

In  its  32  years  of  existence,  the  social 
security  law  grew  and  attempted  to  deal 
with  many  of  the  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  old-age  pension  of  that  original 
law  became  an  old  age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  In  1956.  The 
law  established  the  basis  for  related 
State  and  Federal  programs  which  today 
serve  the  needs  of  the  blind,  the  im- 
employed,  dependent  children  and  their 
mothers,  orphaned  children  and  crip- 
pled children. 

This  left  still  another  area  for  our  con- 
cern with  the  less  fortunate.  We  recog- 
nized that  the  aged  and  the  indigent, 
those  who  are  In  the  greatest  need  of 
doctors  and  hospitalization,  are  the  least 
able  to  afford  proper  medical  care.  Con- 
gress provided  health  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged  through  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  The  program  is 
known  as  medicare. 

But  with  these  developments  which 
changed  social  security  to  meet  more 
fully  the  needs  of  our  people,  there  oc- 
curred other  changes  which  began  to 
erxxle  the  benefits.  Almost  unnoticed,  so- 
cial security  has  become  a  bureaucratic 
operation  of  unwieldy  systems  which  no 
longer  are  able  to  cope  with  today's  in- 
creased workload. 


today's  psoblems 


All  of  us  recognize  that  social  security 
pensions  and  other  benefits  are  hardly 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  complex 
society.  Yet  we  have  overlooked  a  basic 
malfunction  in  the  administration  of 
this  program  which  cancels  for  nuany 
the  very  benefits  it  was  devised  to  pro- 
vide. 

The  problem  today  is  that  more  and 
more  people  have  to  wait  longer  and 
longer  periods  of  time  before  they  receive 
their  social  security  checks. 

My  ofDce  is  inundated  with  pleas  from 
Pennsylvanlans  who  have  made  repeat- 
ed, unsuccessful  entreaties  to  local  and 
regional  social  security  offices  concern- 
ing long-delayed  payments.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  in  Washington 
has  prepared  a  written  statement  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  about  abnormal 
delays.  This  Indicates  that  such  cases 
are  not  confined  to  my  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  have  developed  into 
a  national  problem. 

The  problem  is  a  very  real  one  to  those 
who  depend  entirely  on  that  social  secu- 
rity check  that  may  fall  to  arrive. 
Social  security  is  the  major  source  of 


ljny)n>e  for  about  one-half  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries over  65.  For  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  aged  couples  and  more  than  one- 
third  nonmarried  beneficiaries,  social  se- 
curity is  their  sole  source  of  income. 
Tmftginp  how  even  1  month's  delay  in  a 
social  security  check  affects  the  lives  of 
these  people. 

A  widow  with  three  small  children  in 
Pittsburgh  filed  a  claim  for  a  social  secu- 
rity pension  on  May  27.  1966,  shortly 
after  her  husband's  death.  Having  re- 
ceived no  money,  10  months  later,  the 
woman  asked  my  office  in  Pittsburgh  for 
help  on  March  10,  1967.  After  checking 
with  the  local  social  security  office,  my 
staff  called  directly  to  the  Philadelphia 
payment  center  where  her  claim  had 
been  filed.  On  March  13,  the  widow  re- 
ceived a  check,  but  said  that  the  amount 
was  less  than  she  was  entitled  to  receive. 

On  April  4,  one  of  my  assistants  wrote 
to  the  regional  director  in  Philadelphia. 
Nearly  3  weeks  later,  on  April  21,  my 
Pittsburgh  office  received  a  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgment. It  Is  now  almost  a  year 
since  the  original  claim  was  filed. 

I  receive  an  average  of  30  such  pleas 
each  week. 

THREE  CAUSES  OT  DELAY 

Three  factors,  all  of  which  could  be 
remedied,  seem  to  cause  such  delays: 
First,  an  antiquated  system  of  opera- 
tion; second,  an  inefficient  system  of  lo- 
cating critical  case  files;  and  third,  an 
overload  of  work  caused  by  the  new 
medicare  program. 

One  Social  Security  Administration 
employee  in  Pennsylvania  tells  my  office 
that  the  following  situation  exists  today: 

The  local  office  is  handicapped  by  its  own 
system  of  operation.  Because  of  the  system, 
it  can  take  up  to  six  weeks  to  receive  word 
on  cases  which  are  identified  as  critical.  Claim 
delays  up  to  two  months  are  not  unusual. 

When  a  local  Social  Security  office  receives 
a  complaint  from  a  beneficiary,  the  office  files 
a  form  with  its  regional  office,  which  is  Phila- 
delphia in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania.  I  under- 
stand that  It  Is  a  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion rule  that  the  local  office  must  wait  15 
days  before  taking  further  action. 

If  further  action  by  the  local  office  is  neces- 
sary and  If  the  complaint  Is  one  of  particular 
hardship,  the  complaint  enters  "critical  case 
procedure."  The  local  office  may  mall  a  list 
of  critical  cases  to  the  regional  office  only 
once  a  week. 

The  local  office  must  then  wait  another  10 
days  before  taking  further  action.  At  that 
point,  the  critical  case  could  be  in  any  one 
of  six  regional  offices:  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia. Birmingham,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or 
San  Francisco.  When  this  happens  the  local 
office  loses  direct  control  over  the  case. 

The  local  office  which  filed  the  original 
complaint  may  not  make  further  Inquiry  to 
the  regional  office  handling  the  criUcal  case, 
but  must  direct  all  quesUons  through  its  own 
regional  office. 

■What  regional  office  handles  an  individual 
case  Is  determined  by  the  beneficiary's  origi- 
nal entry  into  the  Social  Security  program. 
If  a  retired  Pennsylvania  steelworker  began 
paying  Social  Security  for  the  first  time  on 
a  Job  in  California,  everything  Involving  his 
pension,  including  payment,  would  be  han- 
dled from  the  San  Pranclsco  office. 


A  second  major  cause  of  delay  is  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  "freeze 
list"  system  of  locating  files  which  are  in 
process  of  review. 

Account  numbers  from  the  critical  cose 
lists  sent  to  the  regional  office  weekly  are 
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mlmeoffTftphed  and  circulated  to  the  doz- 
en work  stations  where  case  reviewers 
haw  hundreds  of  caaes  out  of  file.  Ar- 
rival of  the  freeze  list  on  the  reviewer's 
desk  demands  that  all  regular  work  must 
stop.  The  reviewer  is  to  search  through 
the  files  on  his  desk  to  locate  any  of  the 
wanted  flies.  These,  of  course,  are  the 
critical  cases. 

My  office  Is  told,  however,  that  as  a  re- 
viewer is  promoted  in  rank  and  In  salary 
scale,  he  must  meet  and  maintain  a  cer- 
tain dally  caseload  If  stopping  to  look 
for  missing  files  on  critical  cases  will 
keep  a  reviewer  from  meeting  his  dally 
quota  of  cases  reviewed,  he  just  might  not 
stop  to  look  for  the  files. 

A  Sodal  Security  Administration  em- 
plojree  told  my  ofQce  that  some  account 
numbers  are  carried  from  one  weekly 
freeie  Ust  to  another. 

A  third  major  cause  of  delays  is  the 
growing  backlog  of  delayed  medicare 
payments  and  other  administrative 
problems  Involved  with  this  new  pro- 
gram. They  create  a  work  overload  in 
social  security  ofQces  which  further  de- 
lays progress  on  social  security  claims. 

Enacted  by  Congress  in  1965.  the  hos- 
pital insurance  amendments  went  into 
partial  effect  on  July  1,  1966  While  the 
medicare  program,  as  It  Is  popularly 
known,  is  administered  directly  under 
the  social  security  law.  much  of  the 
actual  operation  is  handled  by  reputable 
health  or  life  Insurance  companies,  or 
other  such  agencies  Under  the  present 
system,  the  beneficiary  Is  billed  directly 
for  doctor  or  hospital  fees  and  Ls  then  re- 
Imburaed  under  the  medicare  program 
throush  the  agency  This  has  proved  to 
be  unsatisfactory  to  many  people. 

A  resident  of  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  wrote 
to  me  that  the  agency  had  paid  no  atten- 
tkm  to  a  request  for  a  refund  on  a  re- 
ceipted bill  of  $135. 

A  Phlladelphlan  complained  that  a 
claim  filed  for  3  months  with  the  agency 
Is  still  unpaid. 

A  Norristown  resident  wrote  to  me — 

Tlir««  months  ago  t  sent  In  a  surgeon's 
bill  for  MOO  and  an  anesthetist's  bUl  for  •80 
All  mcwnry  forms  were  Included  They  sent 
a  cback  for  934  and  that  is  all  I  have  received 
on  thm  4480  claim  I  wrote  to  Uedlc&re  De- 
cember 31st,  after  waiting  three  months  for 
reimburaement.  asltlng  for  an  explanation 
I  t^cmiwml  •  card  advising  they  would  check 
tt.  Thla  was  three  weeks  ago. 

Therefore,  with  the  administrative 
problems  of  the  new  medicare  program, 
the  human  factor  in  locating  critical  case 
files,  and  an  InefBcient  system  of  opera- 
tloa  worsened  by  confining  rules,  the  iso- 
lated delay  has  become  daily  routine. 

TWO     9TD>9     TO     CO«««CTIOI« 

Regardless  of  the  reasons,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  some  people  are  not  getting 
their  money  on  time 

I  recommend  two  steps  toward  remedy- 
ing the  situation : 

First.  There  should  be  a  Senate  In- 
vestigation of  the  social  security  system 
through  the  appropriate  committee  to 
establish  beyond  doubt  the  causes  of  pay- 
ment delays  aiul  to  seek  methods  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

The  committee  should  also  reexamine 
medicare  reimbursement  and  consider 
one    recoDimendatlon    that    physicians 


handle  medicare  claims  as  they  do  other 
medical  insurance.  All  medical  costs  cov- 
ered by  medicare  would  then  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  physician  or  the  hospital, 
not  to  the  patient  This  would  be  of  fur- 
ther service  to  many  people  who  find  It 
difficult  to  pay  medical  bills  In  the  first 
place.  Direct  reimbursement  also  would 
reduce  much  of  the  paperwork  which  Is 
contributing  to  the  overburden  of  work 
in  social  security  offices 

Second  The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration should  establish  in  each  State, 
"complaint  centers"  which  would  ex- 
amine the  claims,  to  handle  them  ex- 
peditiously Each  center  should  have  a 
separate  fund  from  which  all  reason- 
able claims  would  be  paid  Immediately 

The  beneflciar>-  would  then  get  prompt 
compensation  The  beneficiary  would  re- 
port to  the  center  in  person  each  month 
for  his  payment  until  his  claim  Is  prop- 
erly processed  and  automatic'  payment 
can  begin  With  the  exception  of 
obviously  doubtful  claims,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  withhold  money  from  a 
beneficiary 

The  beneficiary  would  understand  that 
all  necessary  adjustments  will  be  made 
in  subsequent  payments  so  that  the  in- 
dividual who  receives  loo  little  or  too 
much  during  the  waiting  period  could 
enter  the  new  program  with  a  corrected 
balance  of  payment 

SUMIf  AST 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  be- 
came law  so  that  people,  by  saving 
money  during  their  most  productive 
years,  could  provide  for  them.selves  a 
basis  of  financial  security  in  their  later 
years  The  system  Is  a  good  one.  But 
until  now,  most  changes  have  been  to 
increase  payments  and  to  broaden  cov- 
erage I  have  supported  all  such  bene- 
ficial changes  I  am  now  recommending 
changes  so  that  people  who  are  entitled 
to  social  security  benefits  get  them 
promptly 

It  is  the  function  of  government  to 
serve  its  people  The  people  Involved  in 
this  problem  of  delayed  social  security 
payments  are  for  the  most  part  those 
who  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  our  help 
They  are  Justly  entitled  to  full  support 
from  the  Congre.s.s  In  this  effort  to  give 
them  the  prompt  help  they  need  and 
deserve 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SCOTT  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  concur  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  in  his  assump- 
tion that  the  citizens  of  his  State  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  suffer  from  the  pain- 
fully slow  and  exasperatlngly  inaccurate 
service  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration My  office  has  also  received  vast 
numbers  of  requests  for  assistance  In  un- 
tangling the  snarled  web  of  paperwork 
surrounding  payment  of  .social  security 
benefits  as  well  bl&  medicare  and  disability 
claims 

My  staff  and  I  have  found  that  when 
we  assist  In  these  ca.ses.  nearly  all  are 
satisfactorily  settled  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dividual. These  cases  were  not  settled 
earlier  due  only  to  bureaucratic  redtape 
and  Isurk  of  communication  between  the 


claimant  and  a  department  of  the  Oov- 
errunent  established  to  serve  them. 

When  I  see  the  number  of  Illinois  citi- 
zens who  communicate  their  problems 
with  social  security  to  me,  I  know  that 
this  must  represent  a  fraction  of  the  ice- 
berg. For  every  Individual  that  requests 
my  assistance,  there  must  be  a  hundred 
struggling  with  local  and  regional  social 
security  officials,  helplessly  delayed  in  re- 
ceiving benefits  upon  which  they  may 
depend  for  subsistence  Itself. 

One  Chicagoan  wrote  to  me: 

My  husband  died  August  Ist.  1966.  and  I 
applied  on  August  0th,  for  Social  Security 
benefits  for  myself  and  my  five  sons  To 
this  day  I  have  not  received  any  benefits 

My  office  contacted  Social  Security  of- 
ficials and  this  case  was  finally  resolved. 
The  family  received  social  security  bene- 
fits that  had  been  delayed  for  over  8 
months. 

Certainly,  some  system  can  be  de- 
vised whereby  this  mother  could  have 
promptly  received  the  benefits  needed  to 
support  five  young  children. 

Another  Illinois  citizen  wrote  to  me : 

My  problem  is  that  after  a  year  of  count- 
less forms,  of  being  examined  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment.  and  of 
correspondence  which  in  volume  is  almost 
equal  to  the  Churchill  memoirs.  Social  Secu- 
rity is  now  sending  letters  to  my  wife  to  see 
how  she  Is  responding  to  treatment  for  ar- 
thritis when  in  fact  I  am  the  person  who 
ha.s  tiled  the  claims  I  am  trying  to  fol- 

low Social  Security  procedures,  in  fact  I  have 
no  choice  However,  they  seem  unable  to  fol- 
low the  relatively  ur.sophlsticated  procedures 
as  outlined  by  the  Congress  in  investigating 
my  claim    What  would  you  suggest  I  do? 

A  couple  sent  me  this  plea: 

since  we  are  both  in  the  late  70  years  of 
age.  It  makes  it  doubly  difflcult.  We  have 
registered  our  complaint  with  our  Social 
Security  board  by  going  in  twice,  writing 
letters,  and  phone  calls,  all  to  no  avail  In- 
stead of  beneflu.  they  send  bills.  All  our 
bills  have  always  been  paid  long  before  they 
are  due. 

Most  of  these  requests  for  assistance 
come  from  the  elderly,  who  have  little 
or  no  recourse  for  support  but  social 
.security  benefits  and  are  dependent  on 
the  regular  receipt  of  these  checks  to 
maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
Other  requests  come  from  families  who 
are  struggling  against  Insurmountable 
odds  with  the  loss  of  their  breadwinner 
Social  security  was  Instituted  to  assist 
Just  such  individuals,  but  in  an  over- 
whelming number  of  cases.  It  cannot  and 
does  not  help  when  It  is  most  needed. 

When  It  becomes  necessary  for  an  in- 
dividual to  contact  his  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman for  assistance  In  obtaining 
funds  that  he  himself  paid  into  the  social 
.security  program  during  his  earning 
years,  close  scrutiny  should  be  given  to 
the  administration  of  the  program 

I  would  like  to  second  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  a  Senatorial  investigation  of  the 
social  security  system  take  place  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  delayed  and  inac- 
curate payments  so  that  a  viable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  can  be  found. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois, 
whose  statements  Indicate  that  the  prob- 
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lem  Is  as  much  a  problem  In  Illinois  as 
it  is  In  my  State,  and  as  I  am  sure  It  is 
throughout  the  whole  Nation.  The  efforts 
of  citizens  to  find  out  why  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  do  what  It  has  agreed  to 
do  for  the  citizens  Imposes  a  heavy  and 
unjust  burden  on  Government  agencies 
and  on  the  legislators  when  they  are  ex- 
pected to,  and  should,  act  as  mediators  in 
the  attempt  to  solve  the  numerous  prob- 
lems raised. 

The  amount  of  havoc  which  can  be 
wrought  by  inefficient  Government  em- 
ployees unwilling  or  unable  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  a  social  security  benefi- 
ciary's problems,  his  frustration,  and 
even  his  agony  upon  fallhig  to  receive 
that  to  which  he  has  contributed  and 
which  is  rightfully  his  to  receive  at  times 
approaches  the  appalling. 

For  the  busy  caseworker  we  should 
certainly  have  sympathy,  but  for  the 
beneficiary,  for  whom  the  whole  system 
was  established,  we  should  have  effi- 
ciency and  prompt.  Just,  and  expeditious 
operation  and  administration  of  the  laws. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
by  taking  this  time  today,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PkrcyI,  we  may  have 
helped  to  bring  to  a  head  some  better 
realization  of  the  nature  of  the  problem 
Involved.  The  citizen's  contact  with  Gov- 
ernment, when  unsuccessful,  when  frus- 
trated, when  unduly  annoyed,  when  ab- 
solutely unfair  in  some  cases.  Is  what 
leaves  the  average  American  citizen  with 
such  an  experience  to  condemn  his  Gov- 
ernment, to  attack  all  agencies  and  offi- 
cials of  Government,  as  politicians,  as 
incompetents,  or  as  generally  engaged  In 
some  sort  of  conspiracy  to  befoul  the 
clear  streams  which  should  connect  the 
creeks  and  rivers  of  his  discontent  with 
the  broad  ocean  of  the  Government's 
solution — and  which  is  anticipated — of 
these  problems,  which  aid  in  the  citi- 
zen's respect  for  his  Government  and  in 
his  desire  to  cooperate  fully  with  It, 
which  Is  certainly  a  desirable  end  In  It- 
self. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  at  this  por- 
tion of  the  Record  an  item  from  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  May  2, 
1967  which  discusses  certain  views  of 
my  colleague  In  the  other  body.  Repre- 
sentative SCHWEDCER. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 

May  2,  1967] 

More    Liberal    Social    SECtJKiTT    Certain, 

ScHWEiKER   Predicts 

(By  David  M.  Cleary) 

Washington,  May  1  —A  more  liberal  Social 

Security    law.    authorizing    higher    monthly 

payments  to  retired  and  disabled  workers  and 

Blmplifylng    the    cumbersome    paperwork    of 

Medicare,  is  certain  to  be  passed  by  the  90th 

Congress,  now  In  session. 

But  old  folks  may  not  get  the  Increases  of 
15  percent  across  the  board — with  a  mini- 
mum pension  at  age  66  of  $70  per  month — ■ 
recommended  by  President  Johnson  in  Jan- 
uary. Lawmakers  may  be  unwilling  to  saddle 
people  now  working  with  the  price  tag  $4 
billion  per  year. 

Theee  are  the  views  of  Rep.  Richard  S. 
Schwelker  (R-Pa)  who  has  carefully  patched 


the  last  several  weeks  of  hearings  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  study- 
ing a  164-page  list  of  proposed  changes  to 
the  Social  Security  law. 

"The  Administration's  program,"  said 
Schwelker  In  an  Interview,  "calls  for  raising 
the  Social  Security  tax  to  ten  percent  on  In- 
comes up  to  (10,800  m  1974. 

COOL     TO    BIG     INCREASE 

"A  man  earning  $900  per  month  would  be 
taxed  •640  per  year,  with  his  employer  paying 
an  additional  $640."  he  said.  "The  self-em- 
ployed man  with  the  same  Income  would  pay 
a  Social  Security  tax  of  $756  per  year,  and 
I  doubt  that  Congress  will  be  willing  to  Im- 
pose such  a  heavy  tax." 

The  Montgomery  County  Republican,  serv- 
ing his  fourth  term  In  Congress,  said  he  sees 
little  opposition  among  his  colleagues  to  cer- 
tain changes  In  the  law  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. He  expects  an  amended  law  to 
be  enacted  by  the  end  of  this  year  to  provide 
for: 

Inclusion  In  Medicare  of  people  under  65, 
now  receiving  monthly  Social  Security  pay- 
ments because  of  dlsabUlty. 

Monthly  pensions  to  disabled  widows,  who 
under  present  law  get  nothing  until  age  60, 
Tinless  they  are  caring  for  at  least  one  child 
under  age  18. 

INCREASE    IN    EARNING    SUMS 

Inclusion  of  the  services  of  pKXllatrlsts 
under  Medicare  for  medically-necessary  serv- 
Icee,  although  not  for  such  routine  matters 
as  the  trimming  of  corns,  calluses,  and  toe- 
nails. 

An  Increase  In  the  amounts  Social  Security 
recipients  are  allowed  to  earn  each  month 
without  forfeiting  Social  Security  benefits. 

An  acroes-the-board  increase  In  monthly 
payments  to  the  elderly  and  disabled,  though 
not  as  large  as  President  Johnson  has  rec- 
ommended. 

"Of  equal  Importance  to  many  constituents 
who  have  written  to  me,"  aald  Schwelker, 
"the  bin  under  study  would  make  several 
changes  In  Medicare  bookkeeping,  designed 
to  reduce  the  paperwork  load  on  hospitals, 
doctors  and  patients  alike.  I  support  those 
changes,  and  I'm  sure  they  have  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  Congressmen." 

PROPOSED    MEDICARE    CHANGES 

Among  the  proposed  Medicare  changes: 

All  services  rendered  by  hospitals  to  Inpa- 
tients (those  admitted  for  bed  care)  would 
be  under  Medicare  Part  A,  whUe  all  those 
for  outpatients  (people  visiting  clinics) 
would  be  under  Part  B.  thus  eliminating  a 
"splitting  blUlng"  for  many  patients  which 
maddeningly  ties  up  hospital  accounts. 

Creation  of  a  new  "Part  C"  which  would 
pay  80  percent  of  the  reasonable  charges  of 
radiologists  and  pathologists  In  hospitals, 
eliminating  another  "splitting  blUIng"  situ- 
ation that  has  both  riled  patients  and  caused 
much  unnecessary  clerical  work. 

Elimination  of  the  requirement  that  a 
physician  certify  the  need  for  every  general 
hospital  admission,  since  doctors  argue  they 
dont  send  patients  Into  hospitals  except 
when  necessary.  However,  doctors  would  still 
be  required  to  certify  need  for  admission  to 
mental  and  tubercxilosls  hospitals,  and  cer- 
tify the  need  for  longer-than -usual  hospital 
stays. 

Federal  hospitals,  operated  by  the  military 
services  and  'Veterans  Administration,  would 
be  able  to  treat  Medicare-eligible  patients, 
getting  paid  from  the  Medicare  fund. 

THE    PRICK    TAGS 

"These  amendments  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  smoother  administra- 
tion of  Medicare,"  said  Schwelker.  "I  testified 
In  support  of  them  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  March  7,  and  I  believe 
the  majority  of  the  House  feels  as  I  do." 

The  biggest  objection  to  the  Administra- 
tion's   entire    package    of    Social    Security 


amendments,  as  Schwelker  sees  It  is  the  cost 
of  raising  monthly  benefits  to  the  elderly  and 
the  disabled.  The  price  tags,  as  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  look  like  this; 

16  percent  general  increase 
with  $70  monthly  mini- 
mum     $4,001,000,000 

Special  minimum  of  $100 
after  25  years 8,000,000 

Raising   earning   limit   from 

$1,500  to  $1,680  per  year...         140,  000,  000 

Benefits  to  disabled  widows-.         140,000,000 

Increase  to  $50  of  monthly 
payment  to  persons  over 
72    225.000,000 

Benefits   for  children 11,000,000 

Benefits  for  parents  of  re- 
tired or  disabled  workers..  15,  000.  000 


Total 4,471,000,000 

EIGHT    PERCENT,    MATBE,    15    PERCENT,    NO 

"Obviously,"  Schwelker  said,  "the  single 
measure  of  raising  benefits  to  everyone  now 
getting  them,  and  eligible  for  them  In  the 
future.  Is  the  most  expensive  Item,  represent- 
ing more  than  $4  billion  of  the  $4,471  bUUon 
total.  This  Is  the  part  most  likely  to  run  Into 
opposition." 

Schwelker  said  House  Republicans  favor  a 
general  Increase  of  about  eight  percent, 
rather  than  the  15  percent  proposed  by  the 
Administration,  and  some  conservative  Dem- 
ocrats have  similar  feelings. 

"I  personally  support  substantial  Increases 
becaiise  of  the  tremendous  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  Uvlng,"  he  said,  "and  on  that  point, 
I  differ  with  some  Republicans.  But  I  doubt 
that  the  15  percent  Increases  will  be  au- 
thorized." 

Schwelker  also  said  he'd  like  to  see  Social 
Security  recipients  allowed  to  earn  consider- 
ably more  than  the  $1,680  per  year  proposed 
by  the  Administration  before  being  required 
to  forfeit  part  of  their  Social  Security  In- 
come.   

PENALIZED    FOB   ACTIVITX 

"Many  people  are  hale  and  hearty,  and 
ready  to  start  new  careers  at  age  65,"  he  said. 
"I  think  it  Is  detrimental  to  the  general  wel- 
fare to  penalize  people  who  do  that,  and  we 
lose  the  mature  Judgment  of  many  good 
men  by  discouraging  their  continued  ac- 
tivity in  Indtistry  merely  because  af  advanc- 
ing age." 

But  he  said  the  bill,  once  It  leaves  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  go  to  Rules 
Committee,  from  which  It  may  reach  the 
House  fioor  under  a  "no  amendment"  rule. 
In  such  a  case,  the  House  can  vote  to  accept 
or  reject  the  entire  package,  but  cannot  vote 
on  the  provisions  sefjarately. 

That  situation  can  be  changed,  he  said, 
by  a  bit  of  parliamentary  footwork  called 
"a  motion  to  recommit,  with  Instructions." 

If  such  a  motion  Is  adopted,  so  that  in- 
dividual parts  of  the  bill  would  be  subject 
to  House  vote,  Schwelker  predicted  that  the 
earnings  limits  for  Social  Security  recipients 
will  be  raised  well  aljove  the  suggested  $1,680 
per  year. 

PREDICTS  COMPROMISE 

"There's  a  lot  of  feeling  in  that  direction 
among  the  members,"  he  said. 

But  as  things  stand  now,  Schwelker  and 
other  Congressmen  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Corrunlttee  can  only 
wait.  Some  three  more  weeks  of  Committee 
deliberations  are  scheduled,  so  the  bill  can't 
reach  the  House  floor  until  some  time  in 
June. 

If  passed  by  both  House  and  Senate  In 
Its  present  form,  the  bill  calls  for  some 
Social  Security  amendments  to  become  ef- 
fective next  January. 

"But  the  bill  cant  hope  to  pass  without 
change,"  said  Schwelker.  "The  final  law  will 
be  a  compromise  between  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress." 
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HPgBCH  BY  GOV  OEOROE  ROMNEY 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION 
OF  REPUBLICAN  WOMEN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  al^o  aak 
un&nlmous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcobo  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Gov  George  Romney  to  the 
National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  on  May  5.  19«7 

In  p«tfslng,  I  express  the  hope  that 
there  were  those  who  listened,  and  I  ex- 
press the  Judgment  that  this  speech  was 
a  very  good  one.  that  It  was  constructive 
and  helpful,  that  It  w&s  not  conflned  to 
narrow  Ideoloerlcal  ideas,  and  conveyed 
and  sought  to  convey  the  responsible 
views  of  a  responsive  citizen  In  meeting 
current  Issues,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
SrsHCH  ar  Oor.  Ocoacs  Romnkt  or  UiciriaAN 

TO  TWa  NaTIOMAI.  TwDWHATlOtf  or  RxrVBLICAN 

WOMXM.   BlAT    5.    1967 

In  the  past  few  months.  I've  traveled  from 
Alaska  to  Atlanta  from  New  Mexico  to 

New  Bnglasd  .  and  everywhere,  the  mes- 
■age  la  clear ' 

The  moet  significant  political  fact  In  Amer- 
ica today  Is  the  new  vitality  and  attitude  of 
tbe  Republican  Party 

"nteae  days  ifs  exciting  and  It's  fun  to  be 
a  Republican 

Axul  In   tflchlfran  as   in   many   other 

atatea  .  .  .  it's  not  as  lonely  to  be  a  Republi- 
can theae  days 

Wben  I  first  took  office  as  Oovemor  In 
ion.  even  my  Lieutenant  Oovernor  was  li 
Demoti  at. 

In  those  days,  only  23  percent  of  Michigan 
TOtera  Identified  themselves  as  Republicans. 
while  27  percent  thought  of  themselves  a-i 
independents  and  fully  50  percent  Identined 
tlMmaelres  as  Democrats 

Ttarough  p<r«ltlve  problem  Mjlvtng  pr'>- 
grmma,  through  a  new  Con.mtutlon.  through 
genuine  public  Interest  government,  through 
•acai  Integrity,  throogh  bard  political  work 
by  tbotiaands  of  p>eople.  particularly  women. 
thing*  have  changed   m   Ml'litt^ari 

In  the  1966  election.  52  percen:  of  '.he  vot- 
era  east  straight  Republican  votes.  And 
that's  Republican  progress ! 

Today  In  Michigan,  we  have  Republican 
leadership  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 

We  have  a  12-7  Republican  margla  In  our 
Congressional  OeiegaUun.  Including  five 
outstanding  yuuug  Congressmen  who  re- 
placed Oemocrau   iitst   year 

We  have  erased  Democratic  majorities  In 
the  State  Supreme  court  for  the  first  time 
In  a  doxen  y&ars 

We  finally  retired   "Soapy"  Wiliiams 

We  elected  a  Republican  United  States 
Senator  frona  Michigan  far  the  first  time  i:i 
14  years — the  dynamic  Bob  Orlftln 

We're  making  gains  everywhere 

More  than  half  the  people  of  this  country 
BOW  live  under  problem  solving  Republican 
Governors. 

We  Republicans  elected  47  more  Members 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  last  year. 
and  flye  more  Senators 

In  state  legislatures  across  the  country,  we 
elected  540  more  Republican  Members 

And  the  victories  of  1964  are  only  the 
beginning. 

Tite  exciting  truth  is  that  a  new  Republi- 
can Party,  with  a  new  look,  is  preparing  to 
lead  our  Nation  into  a  new  generation  of 
progreaa. 

Tita  Republican  Party  today  Is  in  an  un- 
equalled position  to  help  the  people  of  this 
Natton  find  a  better  way  And  we're  ready 
to  win  I 

The     National     Republican     Coordinating 


Council  has  provided  Invaluable  groundwork 
for  the  IMS  national  campaigns 

The  effectlTe  work  of  the  Republican  mi- 
norities In  Congress  Is  providing  sound,  posi- 
tive Republican  proijrama  In  the  House  under 
the  capable  le-adrrshlp  of  Rep  Jerry  Pord 
and  m  the  Senate  under  the  Incomparable 
Sen     Everett    Dirksen 

The  .N'ational  t>>mm:ttee  la  playing  a  key 
rule  In  these  vital  make  ready  months  under 
the  practical  eiTecllve  leadership  uf  our 
Chairman,    Ray    Bliss 

The  women  of  our  party  are  unequalled  In 
their  enthusiasm,  tlielr  spirit,  their  devotion 
and  their  effectiveness.  Yuu  are  showing  the 
party  has  a  he.irt 

And  the  young  people  of  this  country,  with 
America's  future  In  their  hands,  are  loi^^iklng 
to  the  Republican  Party  for  leadership  as 
never  bef>re  In  recent  memory  And  theyYe 
ready   to  help   us,   too 

Yes.  we  can  win  in  1968  not  only  the  White 
House  but  the  Hi.aise  of  Representatives  as 
weU. 

When  the  people  spoke  lu  1966.  this  Is 
what  they  said : 

We  the  people  .  we  are  Individuals 
Treat  us  as  Individuals 

"Don't  try  to  lump  us  into  faceless  special 
Interest  categories  We  refuse  to  be  neully 
packed  and  labeled  Into  economic,  religious. 
racial  or  ethnic  blocs  to  be  used  by  political 
brokers. 

"We  will  not  be  deceived  by  promises  of 
group  favoritism  and  special  privilege  We're 
not  for  sale 

'Give  us  a  K  vprnmetit  that  servei  us  not 
one  that  makes  us  dependent  and  stifles  us  - 
a  government  we  can  control,  not  one  that 
manages  our  lives  " 

That's  what  the  people  said 

The  political  epoch  of  the  New  Deal  and 
Its  offspring  Is  over 

Ou.-  poeitl.n  party  Is  still  living  In  the 
glories  of  the  thirties  Its  leaders  are  still 
trying  to  apply  the  theories  of  the  thirties 
as  the  solutions  of  the  sLxtlee 

And  they  Just  don't  work  The  Oreat  So- 
ciety" methiKla  have  been  too  shallow  and 
superficial  The  truth  Is  the  "Oreat  Society" 
Is  really  the  "Oreat  Pacade  " 

The  people  are  concerned  and  dissatisfied 
They  want  a  change  M.jst  of  them  know 
the.'e  Is  a  t>etter  way  than  LBJ 

When  I  spoke  to  you  last,  I  voiced  some  of 
my   deepest   convictions 

I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now.  that 
the  gravest  threats  to  the  future  of  America 
are  not  from  without,  but  from  within 

The  gravest  threats  to  the  future 
of  America  are  the  decline  in  religious  con- 
viction, decline  In  moral  character,  decline  In 
responsible  citizenship  tMued  on.  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  on  which  this  na- 
tion w.is  built,  and  the  deterioration  of  fam- 
ily life 

I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now.  that 
we  don't  have  to  worry  In  the  future  al)out 
having  enough  government  la  .America  We  re 
going  to  have  plenty  of  government  But 
gr.ive  deficiencies  are  already  developing  l:i 
personal  responsibility,  family  respi^nslbUlty 
and  private  Institutional  refpcjiislblllly 

I  believe  then,  and  I  believe  now.  that  hu- 
man and  social  problems  can't  be  solved 
Just  with  government  and  money  It  takes 
responsible  citizens  who  care  .  and  care 
enough  to  get  Involved 

I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now.  that  po- 
litically only  the  Republican  Party  can  do 
the  Job  which  mu.st  be  done  If  Amerlo*  Is 
to  realize  Its  purp<»*  and  destiny 

In  my  opinion,  the  Republican  Party  Is 
the  last  political  hojie  In  this  country  for 
the  tyjje  of  government  which  you  and  I 
want  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children 

Our  (.tpportumty  to  realize  this  hope  ex- 
ists because  the  people  don  t  want  what 
LBJ  is  giving  tbein  and  because  there  is  a 
better  way 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 


runs  their  lives.  We  know  there's  a  better 
way — a  government  that  serves  and  puts  the 
people  first. 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 
Ignores  the  basic  cause  of  vast  economic 
power  struggles  t>ased  on  class  warfare 
There's  a  better  way-  government  that  en- 
courages labor  management  teamwork  to  put 
an  end  to  strikes  and  lockouts  that  paralyze 
entire  communities  and  create  national 
eniergencles. 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 
coddles  and  makes  them  dependent  on  wel- 
fare 

There's  a  better  way— leadership  that  be- 
lieves In  and  knows  how  to  lick  poverty  with 
Jobs,  not  Just  handouts 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 
bends  to  cronies  and  special  Interest  bosses 
There's  a  better  way  than  LBJ — government 
that  shapes  Its  policies  and  enforces  the  law 
without  fear  or  favor 

The  people  don't  wont  a  government  th.it 
conceals  big  spending  with  phony  budgeting 
Tliere's  a  better  way — an  administration  ths* 
believes  In  and  practices  truth  In  budgeting 

The  people  don't  want  continuous  deflcltt< 
or  a  government  that  spends  us  into  infla- 
tion and  then  blames  others.  Tliere's  a  better 
way  than  LBJ — an  administration  that  be- 
lieves In  and  practices  fiscal  integrity. 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 
Ignores  the  danger  of  excessive  concentra- 
tions of  public  or  private  power.  There's  a 
better  way^-government  that  keeps  publli- 
and  private  power  divided  so  the  people  can 
rule 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  thu' 
weakens  private  competitive  enterprise  and 
red  tape  and  regulatlotis.  There's  a  better 
way — government  that  fosters  and  strength- 
ens competition,  and  puts  the  people  as  cus- 
tomers back  In  the  driver's  seat. 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 
undermines  their  Independent  action  and 
voluntary  cooperative  Institutions.  There's  » 
better  way — to  recognlee  that  'The  most 
powerful  force  on  earth  Is  tlie  spontaneou:^ 
co<jperatlon  of  a  free  people  " 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 
t.ikes  more  and  more  responsibility  sway 
from  elected  state  and  local  representatives 
and  gives  It  to  a  few  appointed  federal  of- 
ficials There's  a  better  way  than  LBJ — an 
administration  that  believes  In  and  will  work 
to  really  strengthen  state  and  local  self 
government 

Because  the  present  administration  Is  out 
of  touch  with  the  people  and  the  principles 
that  are  the  roots  of  America's  greatness,  It 
lacks  the  capacity  to  solve  America's  prob- 
lems at  home  It  la  treating  the  symptoms 
with  aspirin,  but  It  can't  effect  a  cure 

The  shallowness  of  the  administration's 
approach  Is  shown  by  the  way  It  talks  about 
the  Issues. 

It  talks  about  a  war  on  this  and  a  war  on 
that- a  war  on  crime,  a  war  on  poverty,  a 
war  on  pollution  Us  even  conducting  a  war 
on  fiscal  Integnty^unfortunately  that's  the 
only  one  It's  winning 

Sure,  we're  against  crime  and  [>3verty  and 
[joUutlon  but  Isn't  it  time  we  started  talking 
al>out  what  we're  for? 

Ian  t  it  time  we  got  down  to  fundamen- 
talA-back  to  basic  principles- — and  started 
applying  ti>em  positively  and  constructively  ' 

Plenty  of  things  are  wrong  In  this  great 
land  of  ours,  but  plenty  of  tilings  are  right 
too 

And  the  better  way  to  correct  the  things 
that  are  wrong  Is  to  hold  fast  to  the  things 
that  are  right  and  strengthen  the  forces  that 
have  lifted  America  to  unparalleled  heights  of 
freedom  and  well  t>elng 

I'here's   a    better    way    than    LBJ    abroad. 

to<J 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 
stumbles    Into    International    commitments 

tint  grow  like  topsy   There's  a  better  way — a 
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foreign  policy  based  on  a  consistent,  reaUstic 
long  range  concept  of  America's  world  role. 
The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 
squanders  American  prestige,  raising  false 
fears  and  hopes  by  acting  as  a  global  police- 
man and  global  financier.  There's  a  better 
^■ay— a  government  that  establishes  sound 
priorities  and  then  commits  Its  resources  and 
prestige  -with  respect  for  the  InteresU  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Its  aiUes. 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 
doles  out  foreign  aid  money  simply  fCH-  the 
asking,  while  world  poverty  and  instability 
continue  to  Increase  There's  a  better  way- 
government  whose  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment programs  encourage  greater  private  in- 
vestment, partnership  and  self  help. 

The  people  don't  want  a  government  that 
misleads  America  with  manipulated,  inflated 
and  distorted  reports  on  the  conflict  In 
Southeast  Asia.  There's  a  better  way— govern- 
ment that  lorthrtghUy  tells  us  what's  really 

going  on.  ,    J  ...     1, 

We  don't  want  a  government  looked  to  by 
other  nations  Just  because  of  our  economic 
and  military  might.  There's  a  better  way- 
government  that  wins  the  world's  respect  for 
our  Ideals,  realism,  knowledge  and  institu- 
tions rather  than  fca:  our  arsenals  and  pock- 
etbooka. 
Do   you   agree   there's   a  better  way   than 

LBJ? 

Yes.  and  our  Job  as  Republicans  U  to  show 
the  people  of  this  nation  how  to  achieve  that 
better  way 

Yes,  and  If  we  do,  we  can  win  in  1968. 
We  con  win  as  Republicans  united  in  these 
basic  beliefs  about  the  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Republican  Party  has  greater  faith  m 
the  individual,  and  wliat  he  can  accomplish. 
The  Republican  Party  has  greater  faith  In 
what  the  people  will  do  voluntarily  for  them- 
selves and  for  others,  if  encouraged  to  do  It. 
The  Republican  Party  has  greater  faith  in 
the  vitality  and  potential  of  state  and  local 
governmenu  to  help  the  people  solve  their 
probleoM  close  to  home. 

The  Republican  Party  has  greater  faith  in 
the  matchless  power  of  private  initiative, 
free  competitive  enterprise,  and  free  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining. 

The  Republican  Party  has  greater  faith  in 
limited  government  and  in  government  by 
law 

The  Republican  Party  has  greater  faith  in 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people  through  fiscal  Integrity. 

The  Republican  Party  places  its  faith  in 
candidates  who  when  elected  will  serve  as 
public  officials  and  not  as  partisan  ofHclals 
or  special  Interest  tools. 

The  Republican  Party  has  greater  faith  in 
telling  the  people  the  facts  about  our  in- 
ternational Involvements. 

The  Republican  Party  has  greater  faith  In 
a  foreign  policy  which  is  consistent  with  long 
range  definition  of  our  national  purpose. 

The  Republican  Party  has  greater  faith  in 
applying  our  proven  principles  to  achieve 
pri>gre88  and  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
better  way.  The  Republican  Way. 

I'm  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  share  these  basic  beliefs. 

If  we  win  unite  in  taking  them  to  the 
country,  we  will  win  In  1968. 

And  we  must  win  In  1968.  For  the  Repub- 
lican Party  Is  political  hope  for  our  future  as 
a  nation. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent to  hear  the  Senator's  address  on  a 
very    important    and    vital    subject.      I 


know  he  understands  the  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  schedules  of  the  day. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  I  read  liis  statement 
last  night — he  was  courteous  enough  to 
provide  me  with  a  copy  over  the  week- 
end—that once  again  we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  a  situation  and  condition  where 
the  present  administration  seems  to 
think  that  problems  may  be  solved  when 
slogans  are  coined,  or  merely  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill. 

I  recall,  as  will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  in  the  89th  Congress 
much  was  said  and  there  was  much  to-do 
about  the  great  volume  of  legislation. 
Great  emph€«l8  was  placed  upon  quan- 
tity, without  very  much  being  said  about 
the  quality  of  the  legislation  that  was 
passed. 

But  the  essence  of  solving  the  Gtovem- 
ment's  problems  is  not  merely  the  action 
which  takes  place  in  this  Chamber  and 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  but 
In  the  Implementation. 

I  am  impressed  by  two  things  about 
the  Senator's  speech:  first,  it  is  not  mere- 
ly a  blanket  criticism  of  a  condition,  but 
is  well-documented  by  the  work  of  his 
oflBoe  and  letters  that  he  has  received; 
and,  second,  I  think  it  most  important 
that  on  the  first  page  of  his  draft  he  com- 
pares the  amoxmts  received  by  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  with  the  Increased 
cost  of  living;  for  these  are  the  real,  hard 
facts  of  the  whole  matter. 

I  endorse  the  steps  for  correction  that 
he  has  set  forth  on  page  4  of  his  state- 
ment; and  I  ask  the  Senator  to  permit 
me,  in  connection  with  his  statement,  to 
urge  once  again  the  passage  of  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  me,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  so  gra- 
cious as  to  endorse,  to  provide  a  new 
Hoover  Commission  to  look  into  all  of  the 
executive  agencies,  bureaus,  and  organi- 
zational pyramids  that  exist  in  Govern- 
ment today.  For  as  I  note  on  page  4,  the 
administration  of  social  security  is  not 
confined  within  that  agency  itself,  but, 
especially  since  the  advent  of  medicare, 
is  spread  out  all  through  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  joins 
with  me  in  that  plea. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  a  most 
worthwhile  statement.  I  concur  with  his 
proposed  increases  In  the  amounts  that 
those  on  social  security  may  earn.  Such 
a  change  is  long  overdue.  Many  of  us 
have  sought  It  heretofore.  If  I  am  not 
a  cosponsor  on  this  measure,  I  have  been 
on  such  measures  before,  and  I  ask  the 
Senator  that  my  name  be  so  included  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
do  so,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  his  very  thought- 
ful, kind,  and  generous  consideration  of 
the  suggestions  I  have  made.  I  do  under- 
score the  purport  of  his  bill  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
examine  into  all  these  matters,  and  hope 
for  its  success.  I  am  most  grateful  that 
the  Senator  has  taken  the  time  to  study 
the  statements  I  made,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  I  thank  him  for  his  support  here. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  recount- 
ing an  incident  which  occurred  in  my 
life  a  great  many  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  beginning  debater  in  high  school.  I  add. 
Incidentally,  that  I  lost  my  first  13  de- 
bates, before  I  discovered  the  value  of 


rebuttal.  I  was  somewhat  more  success- 
ful thereafter. 

But  being  unaware  of  the  devastating 
nature  of  rebuttals,  I  was  engaged  in  a 
rather  juvenile  effort,  in  one  of  those 
debates,  on  the  subject  of  which  of  two 
historical  char£u:ters  was  the  greater.  I 
made  my  statement  in  behalf  of  my  his- 
torical character,  and  stated,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  other  character,  that  I 
thought  he  had  bitten  off  more  than  he 
could  chew. 

I  was  completely  destroyed  as  a  de- 
bater that  day,  in  that  little  country  high 
school,  by  a  farm  boy  who  commented,  in 
defending  the  other  historical  personage, 
who  had  died  at  an  early  age,  "I  reckon 
if  he  had  lived  long  enough,  he  would 
have  chawed  his  bites." 

I  think  that  has  been  the  trouble  with 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress: We  bit  off  more  than  we  could 
chew,  and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
imploring  our  own  Government  to 
"chaw  "  its  bites,  to  overcome  the  indiges- 
tion of  administrative  difficulties  which 
has  led  to  the  frustration  of  the  lonely 
citizen,  and  particularly  the  elder  citizen, 
who  wonders  how  it  is  possible,  if  he 
cannot  even  fight  city  hall,  for  him  to 
fight  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

I  hope  I  have  made  some  suggestions 
and  stirred  up  some  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem, so  that  an  old  man  or  an  old  wom- 
an— or  let  us  be  more  tactful,  being  in 
politics,  and  say  an  elderly  senior  citizen, 
be  he  lady  or  gentleman — may  hope  here- 
after to  receive  better  and  more  expedi- 
tious treatment  from  the  Government — 
which,  after  all,  belongs  to  him.  One  day 
not  long  ago,  an  elderly  couple  walking 
through  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  very 
timidly  approached  one  of  the  guards 
and  asked,  "Is  it  all  right  for  us  to  walk 
through  here?" 

The  guard  looked  at  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, smiled,  and  said,  "Why  not?  It's 
yours,  isn't  it?" 
I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    'Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of   a 

quorimi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    order    for    the    quorimi    call    be 

rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  extending  no 
later  than  10  minutes  after  12  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  during  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  be 
limited  to  3  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Ux.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Prealdmt.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quortm.       

The  PRBSIDrNO  OFFICER  The 
Clerk  wlU  can  the  roU 

The  anlstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    order    for     the    quorum     call     be 

The  PREsmiNa  officer  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


GOVERNMENT  EXPANDS  USE 
OP  CONSULTANTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  during  the  past  several  years 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Government 
hare  preatly  expanded  their  use  of  con- 
sultants, and  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  Is  resiiltlng  In  a  back- 
handed method  of  padding  the  payrolls 

It  Is  recognized  that  In  certain  In- 
stanees  the  use  of  consultants  or  experts 
can  be  Justified,  but  It  was  Intended  that 
this  category  of  employment  be  confined 
to  specialized  use 

In  an  effort  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent this  practice  has  expanded  and  to 
what  extent  It  Is  being  abused.  I  filed  an 
Inquiry  on  March  9  with  Mr.  John  W 
Macy,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Clvtl  Service 
Commission.  Under  date  of  March  23. 
19<n,  I  received  a  preliminary  report, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko  along  with  my 
March  9  Inquiry  In  this  report  Mr 
Macy  has  promised  to  furnish  a  more 
detailed  breakdown  Including  the  amount 
of  compensation  received,  days  worked, 
and  so  forth.  When  this  additional  In- 
formation is  received,  it.  too.  will  be 
placed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows 

Mabcr  »,  1»«7 
Mr  JOHM  W   Mact.  Jr  . 
Chmtrmmn,  CixM  Service  Commission. 
Washington.  D  C 

DaJtm  Mr  Mact  Will  you  ple«c«  fumLsh 
m«  with  an  tt«mlzed  breakdown  of  ihe  num- 
ber of  oonauU&nU  that  h^ve  been  hired  by 
each  of  the  reapecUve  agencies  during  the 
flint  half  of  fiscal  1907  t  July  1.  1966.  through 
Daeember  31.  1966 1  With  this  report  please 
Ineluda  tba  following : 

1  TtM  name  of  the  agency,  the  number  of 
employees,  and  the  per  diem  payments 

a.  In  addition  to  the  per  diem  paymentji 
do  tbese  consultants  receive  expense  allow- 
ance* to  cover  travel,  hotels,  etc  '' 

3.  Does  service  as  a  consultant  count  as 
additional  time  in  computing  civil  service 
retirement  benefits'' 

a.  If  so.  Is  the  Ume  counted  on  the  basis 
of  tbe  work  period  or  over  the  perlcxl  of  time 
In  which  the  man  Is  carried  on  the  rolls  as 
a  consultant '> 

TTiU  report  may  be  broken  down  by  agen- 
ciea  or  Departments,  whichever  Is  more 
convenient. 

Toura  sincerely, 

John  J  WtLLiAxa 

VS.  Cvra.  Sacrtcx  CoMutsaioM 
W(Uhtngton,  DC  .  Starch  21.  1967 

Hon.  JOHM  J.  WlLXIAUS, 

U.S  Senate. 
Wmthtngton.  DC. 

Dkab  ScNAToa  Williams  Tou  asked  In  your 
letter  of  March  9,  19«7  that  I  furnuh  you 
with  certain  information  concerning  the  use 
of  oonaultants  in  the  government  service 


We  will  have  to  get  Information  directly 
fr'.m  the  agencies  to  answer  In  detail  your 
first  queatlun.  relative  to  the  number  and 
pay  of  consultants,  by  agency  I  can  give  you 
some  general  Information  however,  which 
may  be  helpful  while  are  are  collecting  the 
data  to  answer  ni<»re  specifically 

Although  there  is  some  technical  distinc- 
tion between  experts  and  consultants  i  the 
primary  one  being  that  experts  actually  do 
the  work  while  consultants  serve  as  aU- 
M.sersi  they  are  generally  hired  under  the 
same  authorities  and  once  employed,  the 
same  rules  apply  to  both  groups  Relatively 
few  appointments  are  made  to  the  expert 
cate((r>ry  Mot,t  ageniles  lump  both  groups  to- 
gether statistically  Therefore,  we  are  not  at- 
tempting to  dlstaiguiali  between  the  two  In 
the  luformaUun  we  furnish  you 

We  found  through  a  telephone  survey  dur- 
ing February  nf  this  vfar  that  agencies  in 
the  Washington  area,  where  nearly  all  the 
experts  and  consultants  are  employed,  have 
8  nA  on  the  rolls  Attached  Is  a  listing  of 
these  by  agency  There  are.  on  the  average, 
about  75  additional  consultants  on  the  rolls 
empi.jyed  under  Individual  authorities 
granted  to  agencies  which  do  not  ha\e  blan- 
ket agreements  Thus  the  total  number  of 
experts  and  consultants  on  the  rolls  In  Feb- 
niary  was  approximately  9  OOO 

Only  a  portion  of  this  number  would  actu- 
ally have  worked  during  the  month.  Com- 
mon agency  practice  Is  to  make  appointments 
for  one  year  and  then  use  the  consultants  as 
needed  Often  a  consultant  will  work  only 
three  or  four  days  during  the  course  of  the 
year 

Rates  of  pay  and  allowances  for  expenses 
vjry  widely  Theee  are  determined  by  the  In- 
dividual agencies,  within  statutory  limita- 
tions Uany  consultants  work  without  com- 
pensation and  are  only  placed  on  the  rolls  so 
that  they  may  t>e  reimbursed  for  travel  ex- 
penses About  one-third  of  the  consultants 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  example, 
serve  without  compensation 

Tour  second  question  is  whether  service 
hi  a  consultant  counts  as  additional  time  In 
computing  clvtl  service  retirement  t>eneflts 
In  general  the  service  of  a  consultant  who 
u  paid  on  a  time  basis  is  creditable  Federal 
service  for  retirement  purpueee  Credit  Is 
thus  allowed  fur  coiuuitant  service  paid  for 
on  a  per  diem  basis  or  on  a  "whlle-actually- 
employed"  basis.  In  the  la'.ter  Instance  credit 
is  allowed  only  for  the  days  actually  worked 

Service  on  a  fee  basis  Is  not  creditable 
Likewise,  service  without  compensaUon  or 
with  i.omlnal  CLim(>ensatlon  ill  a  year*  is 
not  creditable  unless  the  consultant  per- 
forms fuil-ume  or  substantlaliy  full-time 
Federal  service 

In  addition  to  the  listing  of  the  numbers 
of  experts  and  consultants  employed  by  the 
Individual  agencies.  I  sm  enrloelng  a  pam- 
phlet which  may  be  useful  to  you,  "Employ- 
ment and  Compensation  of  Experts  and  Con- 
sultants " 

We  will  conduct  a  survey  among  the 
agencies  and  furnish  you  more  precise  in- 
formation on  the  number  of  consultants  em- 
ployed, the  compensaUon  received,  the  ex- 
f»en»e  allowances,  and  the  man  days  worked, 
as  soon  as  we  receive  and  compile  It 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W  Mact,  Jr  , 

C^alrman. 

Sumber  of  rxpertt  and  conrultarit$  emploned 

by  agency 
Department  of  Commerce  Number 

Bureau  of  Standards      63 

Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Interna- 
tiona! Business  - 21 

Environmental   Science  Services 

.Administration 3S 

Maritime  Administration 1 

Patent  Office    -    .      0 

Bureau  of  the  Census 18 

omice  of  the  Secretary T7 

Department  of  the  Interior 90 


dumber  of  experts  and  consultants  employed 
by  agencj/ — Continued 

Department  of  Health.  Education. 

and  Welfare  Number 

Office  of  Education _..  l.e04 

.Social    Security    Administration 106 

Fotid  and  Drug  Administration 128 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Administration 161 

.^d^llnlstratlon  on  Aging 65 

Welfare  Administration 68 

St   Elizabeths  Hospital o 

Ofnce  of  the  Secretary 143 

Defense  Communication  Agency 9 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 20 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Commission      5 

Export-Import  Bank l 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Service 3 

Federal  Trade  Commission 5 

National  Capital  Planning 

Commission .    4 

Post  OfHce  Department 10 

Smithsonian       5 

US    Information  Agency 20 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 62 

OfRce  of  Emergency  Planning 60 

Department  of  the  Treasury 90 

Department  of  Transportation _  58 

Department  of  Labor 179 

National  Foundation  on  Arts 

and  Humanities 136 

National  Science  Foundation 41 

Peace  Corps 233 

Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development  .- 109 

Oeneral   Services   AdmlnlstraUon 15 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service 4 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 19 

Commission   on   Marine,   Science,   En- 
gineering,  and   Resources _.  6 

Federal  RadlaUon  Council 3 

National     Advisory     Commission     on 

Food   and   Fiber   1.3 

Presidents    Oommisslon   on    Law    En- 
forcement    and     Administration    of 

JusUce  „    22 

Special   Representative   on  Trade   Ne- 

goUatlons 5 

Water  Resources   Council 1 

NaUonal        Capital        TVansportaUon 

Agency 0 

National  Security  Agency 48 

Department  of  Agriculture 55 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 47 

Department  of  Justice. 5 

General  Accounting  OfBce 19 

Administrative  OlBce.  OS.  Courts 6 

Civil  Service  Commission 16 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 88 

Department   of   State 832 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 152 

HEW,   Public   Health  Service 3.197 

Department  of  the  Navy loO 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 187 

Department  of  the  Army 435 

OSVce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 30J 

NaUooal       Aeronautics      and      Space 

Agency 400 

Veterans'  Administration ,.  22.i 

Agency  for  InternaUonal  Development.  4uo 
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Total.- - 8.924 


THE  NEW  LEFT.   SEDITION  AND 
RIOTS 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  alarm  a  statement  by 
the  national  secretary  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  which  ap- 
peared Sunday  In  the  New  York  Times 

Gregory  Calvert,  a  former  history 
teacher,  was  quoted  by  Reporter  Paul 
Hofmann  as  declaring: 

We   are  actively  organizing  sedition. 

Calvert  also  was  quoted  as  saying  that : 


We  are  working  to  build  a  guerrlUa  force 
in  an  urban  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  group  has  been  Investigated  by  the 
proper  authorities.  I  would  hope  that  it  is. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  permit 
any  organization  to  preach  Its  doctrines 
of  sediUon.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
condone  a  group  which  admits,  as  was 
done  In  this  article,  that  "some  of  our 
members  undoubtedly  wUl  help"  In  ghetto 
riots  this  summer.  Riots  violate  the  law 
and  trespass  on  the  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens. 

If  nothing  has  been  done  to  curtaU 
this  group,  something  should  be  done 
forthwith.  The  press  could  help  In  this 
respect  by  relegating  the  so-called 
■news"  of  such  irresponsible  statements 
by  people  like  Mr.  Calvert  to  the  back 
page. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
Ucle  enUUed  "The  New  Left  Turns  to 
Mood  of  Violence  in  Place  of  Protest  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  New  Lett  Turns  to  Mood  or  Violenci 
IN  PuvcB  or  Protist 
(By  Paul  Hofmann) 

"We  are  working  to  build  a  guerrllU  force 
in  an  urban  environment."  said  the  national 
secretary  of  the  left-wing  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Gregory  Calvert,  one  day 
T*  (^  p  n  t,  1 V 

•We  are  actively  organizing  sedition."  he 

said 

Mr  Calvert,  a  29-year-old  former  history 
teacher,  spoke  pleasantly  about  revolution  In 
his  dingy  office  on  Chicago's  Skid  Row.  The 
tlu-eat  of  violence  In  hla  words  character- 
izes  the   current   radlcallzatlon   of   the  New 

Left 

A  maze  of  factions  with  a  penchant  for 
verbosity  and  a  hankering  for  action,  the 
New  Left  wants  emphatically  to  be  distinct 
from  the  old  left— the  socialist  and  Com- 
munist movements  whose  history  goes  back 
over  generaUons, 

IBUU-IENCE     AND     FKUSTBATION 

Just  how  distinct  It  has  become  was  made 
clear  during  a  three-week  series  of  Interviews 
with  some  75  New  Left  activists  and  sympa- 
thizers from  coast  to  coast.  Most  of  them 
were  younger  than  30.  and  some  sounded 
much  more  truculent  than  members  of  the 
Moscow-oriented  Communist  party.  U.8.A. 

The  trend  toward  radicalism  and  direct  ac- 
Uon  consUtutes  perhaps  the  major  attitude 
in  the  New  Left  today.  Other  findings  in  this 
assessment  of  the  New  Lefts  mood  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  ebullience  over  the  Impact  of  oppoel- 
Uon  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  which  emotion- 
ally Involves  some  members  of  the  middle 
class  and  leads  them  to  New  Left  positions 
also  on  domestic  Issues, 

A  frustration  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
New  Left  f>olitlcaI  power  and  the  failures  of 
•peace"  candidates  In  national  and  local  elec- 
tions, 

A  vlrvilent  factionalism  similar  to  the  doc- 
trinaire old  left  feuds,  a  factionalism  that 
Is  being  exploited  by  extremists, 

A  spreading  tendency  to  link  up  with  left- 
ist and  •antl-lmpertallst"  movements  In 
Latin  America,  Europe  and  emerging  nations. 

The  growth  of  a  broadening  "hippie"  seg- 
ment, mainly  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts, 
occasionally  Joining  the  New  Left  In  demon- 
strations but  also  worrying  It  because  drug 
users  and  beatniks  tend  to  withdraw  from 
society  instead  of  attempting  to  reform  or 
revolutionize  It. 


The  drifting  apart  of  young  whites  and 
Negroes,  close  alllee  In  tbe  civil  rights  battles 
In  tbe  South  a  few  yean  ago,  as  black  power 
eztremlam  spreads  In  Northern  ghettos. 

CHK   UVK8   DI    OT7K    HKABTS 

If  there  Is  one  dominant  hero  of  the  New 
Left  mood,  perhaps  he  la  Ernesto  Che  Gue- 
vara. 

Mr.  Calvert,  the  beardless,  ruddy-faced  na- 
tional secretary  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  said: 

•'Che's  message  Is  applicable  to  urban 
AmeHca  as  far  as  the  psychology  of  guerrilla 
action  goes.  .  .  .  Che  stire  Uvea  In  our 
hearts." 

Che  Guevara,  the  Argentine-born  revolu- 
tionary who  was  an  associate  of  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba,  disappeared  more  than 
two  years  ago  and  Is  rumored  to  be  leading 
Insurgents  somewhere  In  the  Andean  vast- 
nesses. 

A  long  way  from  the  South  American 
sierras,  a  eurprlslng  number  of  young  left- 
wing  Intellectuals  were  found  to  revere  the 
Argentinian  adventurer.  Rebellious  students 
who  spoke  with  equal  disdain  about  "Estab- 
llshment  liberals"  and  "Communist  squares" 
professed  the  cult  of  the  "pure"  man  of 
revolutionary  action. 

Posters  of  Che  Guevara  and  of  Malcolm  X. 
the  black  nationalist  slain  here  two  years 
ago,  are  advertised  for  sale  "at  special  bulk 
rates"  In  a  San  Francisco  monthly,  The  Move- 
ment. The  radical  publication  disaffiliated 
recently  from  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Conunlttee,  the  militant,  South- 
ern-oriented movement  that  used  to  be  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  New  Left  but  has  lately 
veered  toward  black  power  goals  and  away 
from  Studente  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

I'M   MO    PACmST 

Che  Guevara's  bearded  likeness  was  en- 
countered on  the  walls  of  the  Uttered  offices 
of  radical  newspapers  and  left-wing  groups. 
His  name  cropped  up  In  talks  In  college  cafe- 
terias whenever  the  New  L«ft'8  current  In- 
fatuation with  direct  action  was  mentioned. 
"I  recognize  that  violence  may  be  neces- 
sary, I'm  no  pacifist,"  said  a  vibrant  young 
woman  who  has  done  much  work  for  the 
New  Left,  Lenl  Zelger.  "I'm  a  white,  middle- 
class  girl,  but  I  understand  why  Negroes, 
Puerto  Rlcans  or  Okies  riot.  I  feel  the  same 
frustrations  in  myself,  the  same  urge  to 
violence." 

Nevertheless,  Miss  Zelger  said  dtu-lng  an 
interview  at  that  citadel  of  the  New  Left,  the 
University  of  California  campus  at  Berkeley, 
"there  are  a  lot  of  dilemmas  about  vio- 
lence. ..." 

At  the  age  of  21,  Miss  Zelger  considers 
herself  "old  New  Left,"  because  she  believes 
more  in  community  work  and,  possibly,  po- 
llUcal  action  than  In  urban  guerrillas.  She 
has  been  active  in  left-oriented  projects  in 
black  and  poca--whlte  ghettos  in  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  and,  while  working  for  her  B.A., 
Is  now  on  the  stolT  of  The  Movement,  doing 
research  among  poor  Southerners  and  •hill- 
billies" In  California. 

Of  the  continual  left-wing  rlfU,  Miss 
Zelger  said:  .    ^  ^ 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  politically  minded 
people  aren't  very  radical,  and  the  radicals 
aren't  very  political." 

Violence  was  a  topic,  too.  In  a  talk  with 
a  University  of  Michigan  economics  teacher 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michael  P.  Zwelg.  He  Is  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  SX).S.  chapter  there. 

CALLS    VIOLENCK     NECESSARY 

"I  think  violence  Is  necessary,  and  It 
frightens  me."  Mr.  Zwelg  said.  The  24-year- 
old  graduate  school  teaching  fellow,  whose 
face  Is  framed  by  a  luxuriant  blond  beard  re- 
marked: 

"There  Isn't  a  great  feeling  of  personal 
liberation  In  burning  down  a  Cleveland 
■tore." 

After  another  wave  of  urban  riots  like 
those   of    recent   summers,   Mr.   Zwelg   sug- 


gested, local  governments  might  decide  to 
collaborate  with  left-Inspired  neighborhood 
groups,  and  poor  people  might  even  obtain 
guaranteed  wnnimi  minimum  earnings,  a 
kind  of  negative  Income  tax, 

"If  that's  all  we  get,"  the  teacher  said 
"violence  doesnt  become  so  desirable." 

He  added:  "I  am  very  pessimlsUc  about 
the  prospects  of  change,  even  of  meaningful 
reforms  In  this  country.  The  quaUty  of  Ufe 
I  in  America],  that's  what  I  am  so  pessimis- 
tic about." 

Profound  dlssaUsfactlon  with  living  In  the 
contemporary  United  States  was  voiced  by 
many  other  New  Left  backers.  They  saw  the 
nation  as  oppressively  dominated  by  an  Es- 
tabUshment  of  political -corporate  power 
structures  that  were  hampering  social  and 
civic  rights  progress  at  home  and  tampering 
with  the  destinies  of  people  abroad. 

•Nicaragua  and  a  lot  of  other  countries 
should  get  together  to  resist  the  United 
States,"  said  Gary  Rothberger,  a  sociology 
student  who  succeeded  Mr.  Zwelg  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Ann  Arbor  chapter  of  SX).S. 

Insurgency  In  Nicaragua  and  In  other 
Latin-American  countries  is  stirring  news  to 
the  left  wing  on  United  States  campuses.  A 
California  student,  not  yet  20,  who  looked 
like  a  younger  Che  Guevara,  said  he  had 
spent  last  summer  with  Guatemalan  guer- 
rillas. 

KEW     LIFT     MANiraSTO 

Ann  Arbor  Is  Important  on  the  New  Left 
map  because  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety was  born  there  some  six  years  ago.  The 
movement's  first  national  convention  In  Port 
Huron.  Mich.,  in  June,  1962,  produced  a  basic 
New  Left  manifesto. 

This  rejected  "paranoiac  antl-Communlsm 
while  blaming  the  Soviet  Union  for  sup- 
pressing opposition.  It  strongly  attacked 
American  capitalism,  denounced  the  '•'bypoc- 
rlsy  of  American  Ideals"  and  advocated  a 
vaguely  defined  "participatory  democracy." 

Several  S.D.S.  members  asked  for  practical 
examples  of  "participatory  democracy"  In  ac- 
tion, pointed  to  the  Yugoslav  system  of  work- 
ers' councils'  running  nationalized  business 
enterprises. 

Amendments  to  the  "Port  Huron  State- 
ment" have  made  the  SX).S.  program  com- 
pletely agnostic  on  Communism,  opening  the 
door  to  membership  of  Communists. 

Since  then.  StudenU  for  a  DemocraUc  So- 
ciety has  gone  through  various  phases.  It 
aided  the  Student  Nonviolent  CoordlnaUng 
Committee  In  the  South,  It  went  Into  the 
Northern  ghettos  to  organize  their  Inhabit- 
ants, and  lately  It  has  swung  back  onto  the 
campuses. 

Some  of  the  ghetto  efforts  are  still  alive. 
Among  them  are  the  Newark  Community 
Union  Project— directed  by  Tom  Hayden,  a 
cofounder  of  SD.S.  and  main  author  of  the 
Port  Huron  manifesto — and  Chicago's  Jobs 
or  Income  Now  (J.O.I.N.). 

In  the  short  but  lively  history  of  S.D.S., 
1967  Is  the  year  of  the  "prairie  guys."  the  na- 
tional leaders  who  were  elected  at  a  conven- 
tion In  a  Methodist  camp  at  Clear  Lake, 
Iowa,  last  September.  Nick  Egleson,  presi- 
dent, Carl  Davidson,  vice  president,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert and  their  friends  are  leading  SX).S..  In 
Mr.  Davidson's  words,  "from  protest  to  re- 
sistance." 

ACTION  ABOVE  IDEOLOGY 

Mr.  Calvert  described  hlmseU  as  a  "post- 
Communist  revolutionary,"  putting  action 
above  Ideology.  Dee  Jacobsen,  assistant  na- 
tional secretary  and  headquarters  manager, 
said  the  North  Vietnamese  whom  SJJ.S.  rep- 
resentatives had  got  in  touch  with  "cannot 
understand  why  we  don't  take  any  direct 
action." 

The  three-room,  $125-a-month  national 
headquarters  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  is  at  1608  West  Madison  Street,  Chi- 
cago's Skid  Row,  It  Is  close  to  the  area  of  last 
summer's  Negro  rioting. 

Despite  the  squalid  setting,  the  headqtiar- 
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ten  look*  more  efficient  than  tt  did  at  iLs 
former  location  ne»r  the  University  of  Chl- 
ca<o  campus  on  the  city's  South  Side 

Laat  year  there  wa«  picturesque  clutter, 
now  there  Is  drab  orderllneas  There  are  boxe« 
for  outgoing  and  Incoming  mall,  staffers  who 
ancwer  telephones  and  an  ancient  safe  with 
a  c«anblnaUon   lock 

"We  ar«  getting  ready  for  the  revolution." 
Mr.  Jacobaen  joked  wun  a  thin  smile  when 
a   vUltor  remarked   on   the   new  look 

Mr.  Jacobsen  said  he  ;ii»d  abandoned  psy- 
chiatric hoepltal  work  to  become  i  full-time 
SJ}S.  organizer  because  he  felt  my  life  was 
getting  unbearable  " 

Mr.  Calvert  and  Mr  jHCobsen  said  SDS 
bad  some  200  chapters  with  6.000  dues-pay- 
ing members  and  at  leajst  25  000  other  sup- 
porters who  participated  In  chapter 
activities. 

Tbeae  activities,  tlie  SX>3  leaders  said 
are  centered  on  assisting  young  men  to 
ermde  military  duty  by  "lnsul)ordlnaUon. 
legal  and  Illegal  emigration  to  Canada,  going 
underground  in  America-  everything  " 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  is  or- 
ganizing "draft  resistance  unions"  and  has  a 
"national  draft  resistance  coordinator.'  Jeff 
Segal. 

CHANGE   or    PL.*N 

The  resistance-fomenting  new  leadership 
baa  only  contempt  for  electoral  campaigns 
by  "peace"  candidates  and  is  cool  toward 
mere  protest  demonstrations  The  leadership 
Oret  decided  not  to  participate  In  the  Spring 
Mobilisation  antiwar  demonstrations  of  last 
April  16.  deeming  them  a  futile  exercise,  but 
was  overruled  at  a  meeting  of  the  move- 
ment's national  council  in  Cambridge.  Mass  . 
early  In  April. 

Tbe  national  leaders  still  did  not  seem  to 
tblnk  much  of  the  mobilization,  and  they 
bave  blnted  at  possibly  even  sterner  action 
than  realstance  to  the  draft 

"Some  of  our  memt)«r8  undoubtedly  will 
help"  In  ghetto  riots  this  summer.  Mr 
Jacobeen  said 

A  former  SDS.  organizer,  who  asked  that 
he  not  be  named,  ridiculed  the  present  Icad- 
erablp's  talk  of  urban  guerrillas 

"Oreg  Calvert  has  read  something  about 
lefttat  terrorist  conunandoa  in  Caracas,  '  he 
•al'l.  "and  he  and  his  friends  tblnk  they  are 
Venesuelans.  They  are  t>ecomlng  a  sect 
Bomantlc   and   out    of    touch    with    reality 

He  said  Infiltrators  from  the  pro-Peking 
Progreaalve  Labor  party  had  gained  control 
of  at  least  one  S  D.S  chapter  In  Chicago.  He 
did  not  name  it 

Other  New  L«ft  moderates  suggested  that 
the  verbal  militancy  in  SDS  headquarters 
might  mask  an  inferiority  complex  vis-a-vis 
Negro  racists  who  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  that  violence  was  necessary  to  attain 
black  power 

"Some  of  the  black  nationalists  are  stack- 
ing Molotov  cocktails  and  studying  how  they 
can  bold  a  few  city  blocks  in  an  uprising. 
how  to  keep  off  the  fire  brigade  and  the 
police  so  that  the  National  Guard  must  be 
called  out,  "  a  white  Ohio  student  said  And 
they're  right.  We  ought  to  help  them  where 
we  can.  but  we  oughtn't  be  hung  up  with 
leading  or  Ut)eratlng  the  Negroes  " 

IN    PmAISE   or   BLAflt   POWEH 

Mr.  Calvert  conceded  that  SDS  had  few 
Negro  members   He  said 

"Black  power  is  absolutely  necessary  When 
we  have  organized  the  white  radicals  we  can 
link  up  with  the  Negro  radicals" 

This  seemed  to  imply  a  lack  of  such  a  link 
at  present 

In  the  view  of  Jack  Newfleld.  assistant  edi- 
tor of  The  Village  Voice,  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage newspaper,  and  a  former  S  OS  member 
the  radical izatlon  of  New  Left  movemenu 
results  from  a  feeling  of  hopelessness 

'TTie  situation  is  getting  more  oppressive." 
he  said.  "Look  at  .Alabama,  look  at  Georgia, 
look  at  the  war  in  Vietnam" 


\:  llie  Internal  .Security  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  an  offlclal  said  it  is 
obvious  that  these  [New  Lef 1 1  groups  are 
bee  imtng  more  and  more  vociferous  and 
threatening'  In  protesting  against  the  war 
In  Viein.^m  and  calling  for  seUitlon  However, 
he  iald  he  was  unable  to  comment  un  how 
serious  a  threat  to  law  and  order  these 
groups  were. 

He  said  that  we  are  fu:iuwlng  cLisely  the 
activities  i>t  Some  of  these  groups,  keeping 
in  mind  that  the  First  .Amendment  to  the 
Constltut.on  protects  freedimi  of  speech  He 
said  violations  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Ser.lce  Act  and  the  Sedition 
.\ct  were  being  Investigated  but  declined  to 
Indicate  whether  prosecutions  were  on  the 
Increase 

Talks  with  police  ufflcers  and  conunuully 
leaders  In  various  cities  found  mcjst  in  agree- 
ment that  only  a  small  hard  core  of  leftist 
activists  Is  determined  to  defy  the  law — 
maybe  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  across 
the  nation  The  number  of  young  New  Left 
militants  who  advocate  violence  Is  growing. 
it  was  found,  but  whether  their  Increaalngly 
radical  talk  will  be  translated  Into  unlawful 
action  is  controversial 

.A  potential  threat  to  public  order  from 
New  Left  radicals  was  seen  In  areas  where 
ra,.lal  disorders  this  summer  are  fe.ired  In- 
cluding Cleveland.  Chicago  and    possibly  New 

Y  rk 

.Numerically,  the  New  Left  remains  weak 
The  figure  of  200.000  adherents  naUouwlde 
that  is  often  mentioned  by  sympathizers 
seems  exaggerated 

STAUGHToN    LTND  S    VIEW 

In  the  New  Left  Itself,  the  campus  talk 
about  direct  action  Is  only  rarely  frightening 
It  does  not  frighten  Staughton  Lynd.  who  at 
the  age  of  38  is  often  called  an  "elder  states- 
man" of  the  New  Left 

The  guerrilla  concept  Is  "not  descriptive" 
of  the  new  radical  trend  he  said  in  an  Inter- 
view He  appeared  to  distinguish  between 
active  violence  and  civil  disobedience,  which 
he  himself  practiced  at  the  end  of  1965  when 
he  defied  the  United  Suites  Government  and 
visited  Hanoi  with  Mr  Hayden.  the  3X>  S 
c.founder.  and  Dr.  Hert)ert  Aptheker.  the 
leading  theoretician  of  the  Communist  Party. 

V  S  A 

Mr  Lynd.  an  asroclute  professor  of  history 
at  Yale  University,  who  has  been  Influenced 
by  Quaker  pacifism  and  Marxist  doctrine, 
said  he  expected  to  receive  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Yale  and  move  to  Chicago  to 
teach  at  an  SDS -backed  school  for  com- 
munity organizers  Graduates  of  the  school 
may  lead  draft  reslsters  or  defend  the  In- 
terests of  the  poor  In  housing  and  welfare, 
he  said 

Mr  Lynd  stressed  that  a  "solid  base  of  local 
organization  "  was  more  important  to  the  New 
Left  than  going  too  quickly  "  Into  national 
politics 

I  believe  In  local  political  candidates"  of 
the  New  l,eft,   he  said 

A  more  sanguine  assessment  of  the  New 
Left's  political  possibilities  was  giver,  by  Paul 
Booth,  who  was  SDS  national  secreuiry  be- 
fore Mr  Calvert  Mr  Booth  said  In  Chicago 
that  the  defeats  of  New  Left  and  "peace" 
candidates  In  last  year's  primaries  and  Con- 
gressional elections  "have  given  our  people 
a  better  sense  of  how  much  work  Is  to  be 
done"  tt)  win  political  power 

THtHD-PASTT    IDEA 

Mr  Booth  said  the  Idea  of  setting  up  a 
third  party  on  an  antiwar  and  New  Left 
platform  deserved  consideration 

He  expressed  hope  that  maybe  In  three 
months"  a  vast  alliance  would  rally  behind 
the  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ,  the  civil 
rights  leader  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner, 
and  Dr  Benjamin  Speck,  the  pwdlatrlclan  and 
antiwar  leader,  as  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  Dr  King  has  said  he  does 
not  intend  to  run. 


Mr  Booth,  a  23-year-old  Swarthmore  Col- 
l.-ge  graduate,  is  a  board  member  of  the 
National  Conference  for  Nev  PoUUc- 
("Thoee  left  liberals!"  Mr.  Calvert  sneered 
when  the  group  was  mentioned  to  him.) 

The  conference  wns  established  hu>t  ycfj- 
to  help  New  Left  and  antiwar  forces  win  po- 
litical Influence  Cochalrmen  are  Julian  Bond 
of  the  Georgia  Legislature  and  Simon  Casldy. 
a  California  Democrat  Dr  Spock  was  among 
the  founders 

Another  backer  of  Dr  King  Is  Robert 
-Scheer.  the  31-year-old  managing  editor  of 
R  mparts  magazine  During  a  visit  to  New 
York  he  predicted  broud  popular  support  for 
the  clergyman 

I  cannot  think  of  any  Negro  minister 
attacking  him."  Mr  Scheer  said  "Stokely 
C.trmlchael  (chairman  of  the  SN  CC  |  em- 
braced him  publicly  The  extremists  will  have 
to  go  along  "' 

Mr  Scheer  knows  how  to  sound  pretty 
extremist  himself  In  the  Spring  Mobilization 
rally  In  .San  Francisco  he  called  Presldeni 
Johnson  a  '"murderer"'  who  was  aiming  at  a 
'final  solution"  In  Vietnam  The  term  "final 
solution  "  was  used  In  official  Nazi  documents 
to  describe  the  destruction  of  Jews  ordered 
by  HlUer 

The  executive  director  of  the  Conference 
for  New  Politics,  William  P  Pepper,  said  In 
an  interview  at  the  group's  New  York  head- 
quarters, at  250  West  57th  Street,  that  "we 
uren  t  a  bunch  of  liberal  do-gooders,  we  are 
revolutionary  "  (  "Liberal"  Is  a  dirty  word  in 
New  Left  I 

He  said  the  conference  aimed  at  affiliating 
with  the  hundreds  of  antiwar  committees 
and  left-ortented  "single-Issue  and  multi- 
Issue"  groups  that  had  sprung  up  through- 
out the  country 

Mr  Pepper  said  he  once  was  a  campaign 
coordinator  for  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
In  Westchester  County  but  that  In  his 
present  activity  he  was  not  "fronting  for 
Senator  Kennedy." 

A  MEXTINO  wriH  KCNNEST 

Senator  Kennedy  has  shown  Interest  In  the 
New  Left  and  some  time  ago  had  a  long  talk 
with  Mr  Lynd  and  Mr  Hayden  at  his  home 
here  The  meeting  was  arranged  by  Mr.  New- 
field,  who  is  working  on  a  biography  of  the 
Senator 

It  was  an  aide  of  Dr  King,  the  Rev  Janies 
Bevel,  who  served  as  national  director  of  the 
Spring  Mobilization  The  protest  Idea  was 
originally  conceived  by  pacifists  around  the 
Rev  A  J  Muste.  who  died  last  Feb   11. 

While  Dr  King  Jolted  the  civil  rights 
movement  by  saying  that  It  was  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  campaign  against  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  leftists  became  prominent  In  the 
mobilization  campaign  Some  moderates 
withdrew 

The  antiwar  rally  on  April  15  In  San  Fran- 
cisco's ea.OOO-seat  Kezar  Stadium,  which 
was  almost  filled,  was  directed  by  a  21-year- 
old  Trotskylte,  KIpp  Dawson  Outside  the 
stadium,  members  of  a  Los  Angeles-based 
pro-Peking  group,  wearing  homemade  uni- 
forms with  red-star  Insignia,  sold  copies  of 
the  '"little  red  book"'  anthology  of  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung's  thoughts.  The  Maoists  had 
denounced  the  April  15  demonstrations  as  .i 
"revisionist  Trotskylte  betrayal,"  but  did  not 
pass  up  Its  poeslbUltles  for  propaganda 

The  WEB.  DuBols  Clubs,  widely  regarded 
as  an  unofficial  youth  arm  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.  8  A  ,  played  a  subdued  role  In  the 
antiwar  drive  or  were  missing  altogether 
Leftists  of  various  shades  wondered  why 

An  attempt  to  obtain  an  explanation  at  the 
Chicago  national  headquarters  of  the  clubs 
was  unsuccessful  The  two-room  offlce  In  the 
Great  Lakes  Building,  180  North  Wacker 
Drive,  was  closed,  and  the  telephone  was 
disconnected. 

A  TKBOBT  ABOtrr  THE  CLtTSS 

Some  DuBols  Clubs  have  ceased  their  ad- 
vertising of  activities  in  local  student  pub- 
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llcatlons.  A  Negro  undergraduate  had  hU 
own  theory  of  why  the  clube.  which  are 
named  after  a  dead  Negro  Mamlat  scholar, 
seem  dormant: 

■The  Communist  Party  desperately  wanU 
to  look  liberal  and  respectable.  These  DuBols 
cats,  square  as  they  are,  are  too  swlngln'  for 
the  party   bureaucrats." 

A  former  DuBols  leader.  Michael  Myerson. 
is  director  of  a  newly  formed  Tri-Contlnental 
Information  Center  here  that,  according  to 
an  announcement  last  week,  "has  establUhed 
conucts  with  an tl -imperialist  organlaaUona 
and  movements  throughout  the  world." 
Among  the  sponsors  are  Communist  party 
members  such  as  Dr.  Aptheker,  S.D.8.  backers 
and  Dr.  Spock.  ..        , 

Mr.  Myerson.  a  26-year-old  University  of 
California  graduate,  said  the  members  of 
the  center  were  offering  their  bcrvlces  and 
support  as  Individuals  and  not  as  representa- 
tives of  any  organizations.  The  group  has 
an  office  at  1133  Broadway  and  a  two-man 
staff.  It  said  It  would  Issue  a  monthly  bul- 
letin and  a  series  of  pamphleu  and  would 
send  fact-finding  nUsslons  "to  areas  suffering 
from  United  States  domination." 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  too.  Is 
branching  out  Internationally.  A  new  Radical 
Education  Project  calls  for  creation  of  a 
network  of  "scholars,  journalists,  leftist 
youth  leaders,  government  officials,  juerrlUa 
leaders,  etc."  to  gather  International  In- 
telligence on  Insurgent  movemenU  and  for- 
eign   policy    developments. 

Tlie  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  an  append- 
age of  the  Trotskylte  Socialist  Workers 
p.irty,  thoroughly  committed  Its  small  but 
disciplined  membership  to  the  Spring  Mo- 
bilization demonstration. 

The  Trotskyites"  advocacy  of  all-embrac- 
ing, "nonexclusive"  anUwar  alliances  Is  met 
with  deep  distrust  by  many  New  Left  ad- 
herents. 

•'LXARS,  "    A    STUDENT    SATB 

"The  Trotskyites  are  liars  and  Just  want 
to  take  over  the  entire  left,"  a  Harvard  Uni- 
versity student  said. 

A  vUltor  to  the  Spring  Mobilization  head- 
quarters In  San  Francisco,  a  few  days  after 
the  April  15  demonstrations,  found  the  or- 
ganizing committee's  director  there,  the 
petite  Miss  Dawson,  counting  money  contri- 
butions and  arranging  for  the  payment  of 
bills. 

It  quickly  developed  during  an  Interview 
that  Miss  Dawson's  revolutionary  idol  Is  Che 
Guevara. 

"The  Cuban  revolution  Is  the  most  ex- 
citing thing  that  has  happened  In  our  time," 
said  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance  activist. 
who  was  not  yet  born  when  Leon  TroUky 
was  murdered   In  Mexico  In  1940. 

Trotsky,  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of 
the  Russian  October  Revolution  of  1917,  ad- 
vocated world  revolution  and  establishment 
of  uncompromising  "pure"  Communism,  He 
w,is  forced  Into  exile  by  Stalin.  Followers 
of  Trotsky's  doctrine  of  "permanent  rev- 
olution" are  Influential  In  some  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

While  the  heirs  of  the  old  left  thus  Iden- 
tify with  Che  Guevara,  his  book  "Guerrilla 
Warfare" — and  not  Mao's  little  red  book — 
Is  becoming  part  of  the  young  radicals'  field 
kit. 

Still  on  their  required  reading  list  Is  Al- 
bert Ciunus.  the  Algerian-born  French  au- 
thor and  moralist  who  groped  for  secular 
salntUness  without  God  and  would  not  cross 
the  "tragic  dividing  line"  from  nonviolence 
to  violence.  But  Camus  seems  to  be  losing 
ground  on  campuses  to  Major  Guevara  and 
to  Prantz  Fanon,  the  late  psychiatrist  from 
Manlnlque  who  glorified  the  Algerian  war 
and  WTOte,  In  "The  Wretched  of  the  Earth." 
a  passionate  monlfesto  for  global  revolution. 
"I'm  Just  reading  Fanon."  remarked  Miss 
Zelgcr  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  "I  think  I 
prefer  Camus." 

But  then,  she  Is  old  New  Left. 


RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBrLrnES 
Mr.    MILLER-    Mr.    President,    the 
'Washington.  D.C.,  Post  lfl«t  Saturday 
published  a  statement  by  Howard  Uni- 
versity President  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr. 

In  one  portion  of  the  statement,  Presi- 
dent Nabrit  superbly  set  out  the  role  of 
the  university,  and  the  student  In  today's 
troubled  academic  commimity.  He  said: 
Each  right  of  an  Individual  places  a  re- 
ciprocal responalblllty  upon  others:  the  re- 
sponslbUity  to  permit  the  Individual  to  exer- 
cise that  right.  The  student,  as  a  member  of 
the  academic  community,  has  both  rights  and 
responslblUtles.  Within  that  community,  the 
student's  most  essential  right  Is  the  right  to 
learn.  The  Unlveralty  has  a  responsibility  to 
provide  for  the  student  that  environment  and 
those  protections  and  opportunities  which 
best  promote  the  learning  process  In  all  Its 
aspects.  Hence,  the  University  will  not  tol- 
erate any  action  which  Interferes  with  the 
right  of  students  to  learn,  Including  freedom 
of  discussion  of  both  sides  of  a  controversial 
Issue. 

The  student,  In  turn,  has  responsibilities  to 
his  fellow  members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity, the  moet  Important  of  which  Is  to  re- 
frain from  Interference  with  those  rights  that 
promote  essenUal  purposes  and  processes  of 
this  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  applaud 
the  emphasis  this  statement  gives  to  the 
responsibility  side  of  the  ledger.  Rights 
mean  little  if  responsibilities  are  not  ful- 
filled. Freedom  of  discussion  on  our  cam- 
puses means  little  if  it  is  one  sided  or  if 
the  search  for  truth  is  perverted  by  at- 
tempts to  mislead. 


S. 


35— INCOME  TAX  OF  SINGLE 
PERSONS 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  Congress  I  intro- 
duced S.  35.  the  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  wid- 
ows and  widowers  and  Individuals  who 
have  attained  age  35  and  who  have  never 
been  married  or  who  have  been  separated 
or  divorced  for  3  years  or  more,  who 
maintain  their  own  households. 

The  measure  is  designed  to  reduce  a 
tax  Inequity  which  discriminates  against 
single  persons  and  is  similar  to  bills 
which  I  Introduced  in  the  87th,  88th,  and 
89th  Congresses.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
joining  me  as  sponsors  of  &.  35,  Senators 
Carlson,  Cooper,  Gruening,  Hart,  Mc- 
Gee,  Mondalk,  Moss.  Prouty,  Randolph, 
Smith,  Scott,  and  Yotrac  of  North  Da- 
kota; and  I  am  hopeful  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  will  support  this  change 
when  we  bring  it  before  the  Senate  for 
action. 

The  discrimination  against  single  per- 
sons which  this  bill  seeks  to  reduce  has 
been  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  since 
1948.  In  that  year.  Congress  extended  in- 
come-splitting to  married  couples  for  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  The  purpose  was  to 
adjust  the  Federal  code  to  provisions  in 
several  State  tax  laws,  but  the  result  has 
been  a  tax  Inequity  against  single  per- 
sons. The  action  taken  by  Congress  in 
1948,  of  course,  did  not  change  the  rate 
of  tax  as  between  single  and  married  per- 
sons, but  it  did  change  the  rate  of  pro- 
gression to  the  higher  rates  as  income 

i  Tl  CT*G&>S6S 

Under  the  tax-splitting  provision,  the 


Income  of  a  married  couple  is  treated  as 
though  it  "were  equal  portions  of  Income 
from  two  individuals.  This  advantage  Is 
granted  regardless  of  the  amount  the 
spouse  earns  or  even  whether  the  spouse 
earns  any  income  at  all.  It  also  applies 
whether  the  married  couple  have  de- 
pendent children — although  one  of  the 
arguments  made  for  income  splitting  was 
that  married  couples  hswi  the  costs  and 
responsibilities  of  rearing  children. 

The  tax  advantage  is  small  at  the  low- 
est levels,  but  it  increases  rapidly.  The 
point  of  the  highest  percentage  of  tax 
advantage  to  a  married  couple  is  about 
the  $24,000  level.  Under  1966  rates,  the 
tax  paid  by  a  single  person  on  a  $24,000 
taxable  Income  is  $8,030.  On  the  same 
taxable  income  a  married  couple  filing 
a  joint  return  would  pay  a  tax  of  only 
$5,660.  The  difference  is  $2,370.  or  nearly 
30  percent  in  favor  of  a  married  couple 
filing  a  joint  return. 

The  inequity  of  the  provision  was 
modified  in  1951,  when  we  approved  the 
category  of  head  of  household  for  some 
single  persons  who  maintain  a  household 
for  certain  dependents  or  who  maintain 
a  separate  household  for  parents.  The 
head  of  household  tax  status  gives  them 
about  half  of  the  tax  advantage  that 
married  couples  receive  if  they  file  a 
joint  return. 

There  is  not  much  prospect  for  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  code  at  this 
time,  but  we  should  make  limited  ad- 
justments to  reduce  the  most  serious  in- 
equities. It  is  my  view  that  one  important 
step  which  should  be  taken  is  to  reduce 
the  discrimination  against  widows  and 
widowers  and  against  single  persons — at 
least  those  single  persons  who  have  at- 
Uined  age  35  and  who  are  maintaining 
a  household  of  their  own. 

The  discrimination  is  particularly  se- 
vere against  single  women  age  35  or  over. 
At  this  age  they  generaUy  are  required 
to  maintain  their  own  household  because 
of  their  occupation,  their  place  in  society, 
or  simply  for  the  sake  of  decency  and 
convenience  in  living.  Often  at  this  age 
they  are  expected  to — and  do — make  spe- 
cial contributions  for  the  support  of  rel- 
atives and  for  social  and  civic  welfare. 
They  have  the  responsibilities  and  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  a  household,  and 
the  tax  law  should  take  account  of  their 
status. 

A  recent  column  by  Sylvia  Porter  deals 
with  the  discrimination  against  single 
persons  in  the  tax  law.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  her  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star,  April  30, 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Tax  Unfaib  to  tJNWSD 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Sally  is  a  single  woman  living  alone  In  a 
New  York  City  apartment  and  supporting 
herself  by  her  earnings  as  a  secretary.  A  fort- 
night ago  Sally  mailed  her  1966  Income  tax 
return  and  paid  an  Income  tax  which  un- 
fairly discriminates  against  her  becatise  of 
her  marital  status. 

Joe  Is  a  bachelor  also  living  alone  in  a  mid- 
town  apartment,  who  supports  himself  and 
an  aged  aunt  in  a  different  household  by  his 
earnings  as  a  Junior  executive.  Joe  has  just 
mailed  his  1966  tax  return  and  paid  a  tax 
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which  unjxiatly  penalizes  tUm  not  only  be- 
fiaina  he  la  single  but  also  becauae  Ma  de- 
pendent la  not  bla  mother  but  the  aunt  who 
reared  Mm  after  Ms  mother's  death — and 
therefore,  be  doee  not  qutUIfy  for  "head  of 
houaefaold"  status. 

Our  current  federal  income  laws  are  biased 
agalnct  the  single  individual,  both  in  appll- 
c*Uon  of  tax  rates  and  in  personal  exemp- 

tlOD*. 

CALXXO    INDCrXNSIBI.X 

The  dlacrlmlnatlon  Is  indefensible  It  adds 
a  harah  financial  blow  to  the  emotional  one 
the  atogle  status  imposes,  particularly  on  the 
nerwr-marrled  middle-aged  woman. 

If  you  are  a  married  couple  and  have  Just 
filed  a  joint  return  (or  1906.  you  have  paid  an 
Inooma  taiZ  which  is  equivalent  to  what  you 
would  have  paid  if  each  of  you  had  reported 
a«p*rataly  and  paid  tax  on  half  your  total  in- 
oonM  at  single  person  rates  Tou  have  In 
eS«et.  "split  your  income"  to  achieve  a  sub- 
atantlal  tax  advantage. 

If  you  are  single  and  you  have  reported  the 
aame  total  Income  as  this  married  couple,  you 
have  paid  your  income  tax  at  Che  much 
hlcher  rate  applied  to  t.h«  (viU  total  Tou 
have  no  advantage  comparable  to  income 
spUttlng. 

If  you  are  married  with  no  children  and 
living  In  a  three-room  apartment,  you  are 
entitled  to  two  fjersonal  exemptions  of  »»5O0 
each  to  help  you  reduce  the  taxes  you  uwe 
on  your  Income 

MANT     COSTS     «»E     SAME 

If  3rou  are  single  and  living  In  an  ideii'.k-al 
apartment  on  another  floor  of  the  same 
building,  you  are  entitled  to  only  one  per- 
sonal exemption  of  $800  Many  of  your  over- 
bead  costs  are  the  same  and  your  living  ex- 
pfinam  are  much  more  than  half  thoee  of  the 
cMldleas  married  couple  but  the  personal 
exemption  rules  In  our  tax  laws  do  not  recog- 
nlzs  tMs  reality 

If  you  are  unm;irrled  but  support  close 
relatlTSs.  you  may  be  able  to  get  head  of 
hotiaehold  status  and  preferred  tax  treat- 
ment. 

If  you  too  are  unm^irrled  but  support 
people  not  closely  related  you  cannot  get 
thla  status  or  preferred   tax  treatment 

In  a  major  study  of  our  Income  tax  struc- 
ture Uat  fall.  Joseph  A  Pechman.  director 
of  economic  studies  for  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, zeroed  In  on  the  discrimination 
agalnat  single  taxpayers,  but  his  flnd!.".^ 
recslTsd  meager  attention 

Am  I  know  Sally  .ind  Joe  so  you  know  (or 
are)  their  counterparts,  fir  there  are  mil- 
Uona  like  them  the  nation  over 

The  Inequities  have  crept  Into  our  tax 
structure  by  miscalculation  and  historical 
acddsnt.  The  personal  exemptlotu  were  set 
to  protect  very  low  income  people  and  to 
help  families  with  Urge  numbers  of  chil- 
dren. Little  thought  was  given  to  the  single 
mlddls-lncome  man  or  woman  Income  split- 
ting «aa  adopted  In  1M8  to  give  to  the  rest 
of  tbs  country  the  tax  advantages  of  the 
atatss  wMcb  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  had 
ccdununlty  property  laws  and  which  treated 
Income  as  If  divided  equally  between  hus- 
b*nd  and  wife. 

But  In  Pechman  s  words  The  needs  of 
a  household  do  not  increase  In  proportion 
to  tbs  number  of  people  In  the  household 
.  .  .  Prassnt  exemptions  do  not  cover  the 
rock-bottom  economy  standard  for  single 
psnooa  and  married  couples  with  no  chil- 
(trsa  but  are  more  than  adequate  for  fam- 
tUea  of  alx  or  more  " 

Aa  for  Income  splitting.  Pechman  says, 
"The  practical  effect  Ls  to  produce  large  dlf- 
fsrsnoas  In  the  tax  burdens  of  single  persons 
and  married  couples,  differences  which  de- 
paiMl  on  the  rate  of  gradation  and  not  on  the 
ISTCt  of  fAtsa.  Such  differences  are  difficult 
to  ratlonallae  on  any  grounds  Moreover.  It 
la  dUBcult  to  jusufy  treating  dngle  persona 
with  famUlea  more  harshly  than  married  per- 
sona In  alnUlar  circumstances  " 


Vietnam  or  no.  tax  reform  again  will  be- 
come a  major  target  In  1968.  This,  there- 
fore. Is  the  time  for  you.  America's  millions 
of  single  taxpayers,  to  start  putting  pressure 
on  Congress  for  elimination  of  the  discrimi- 
nation against  you  —via  increases  In  your  per- 
sonal exemptions,  liberalization  of  head  of 
household  provisions  or  other  devices. 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  dlstlnguLshed  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  believe  that  this  matter  is 
one  of  the  real  Injustice.^  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture at  the  pre.sent  time,  and  I  am  happy 
that  he  has  Introduced  the  bill  This 
problem  sh^mld  have  and  must  have  con- 
sideration by  this  session  of  Congress. 
In  order  to  treat  fairly  many  of  the  peo- 
ple involved 

Mr  McCarthy  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 


TRIBUTE    TO    IST    SOT    SAM    K 
SOLOMON 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  in  a  war 
which  has  tested  the  flghting  qualities 
of  thf  Am>rican  .s«'rvicemaii  and  found 
him  both  capable  and  courageous,  no 
hii^iier  accolade  can  be  accorded  the 
combat  soldier  than  the  de«p  and  lasting 
re;pcct  of  hLs  o\ni  comrade  in  arms. 
Such  a  mark  of  special  recognition  has 
come  to  a  Hawaii  soldier  whose  heroism 
in  Vietnam  has  bee  jme  le'iendary  among 
men  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division 

L\st  November  3  1st  SKt  Sam  K.  Sol- 
omon, of  Kohala.  Lsland  of  Hawaii,  gave 
his  life  while  rescuing  wounded  men  in 
his  company  His  self-sacrlflce  under 
enemy  fire  was  so  conspicuous,  his  hel- 
met ha.s  bf-come  a  symbol  of  the  man  and 
his  deed  The  story  of  Sergeant  Solomon 
and  his  helmet  is  related  polgnanUy  In 
an  article  written  by  Associated  Press 
correspondent  Al  Chang 

In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant 
Hawaii  soUder.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  No  GI  Can  Fill 
This  Helmet. '  published  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  of  May  3,  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foliowo. 

I  Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetln. 
May  3.    1967 1 

MeMoSIAL  to   t.SLE  SOLDIXB NO  OI  CAN    FlLL 

This    Hn-tirr 

I  By  Al    Chang  i 

Cxj  Chl,  VirrNAM  -  In  the  corner  of  the 
orderly  room  of  Charley"  company  1st  bat- 
talion. 27th  Wolfhounds  there  Is  a  shiny 
helmet  Uner  emblazoned  with  the  stripes  of 
a  first  sergeant,  the  Wolfhound  crest  and  the 
taro  leaf  patch  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division 

Newcomers  are  warned  forcefully  not  to 
touch  It 

Then  when  they  are  filled  In  on  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  Wolfhounds,  they  are 
t*jld    what    the    helmet    Uner    means 

It  belonged  to  .Sam  K  Sol  imon,  a  tall  lough 
soldier  from  Kohala.  Hawaii  He  left  It  In  the 
orderly  room  last  November  when  he  went 
Into  the  field  with  Charley"  company  at  the 
start  of  Operation  Attleboro 

On  November  3  the  outfit  was  In  henvy  sr- 
tlon.  and  Solomon  moved  out  alone  eight 
times  Into  the  dense  bush  to  brlnt(  buck 
wounded  men  Then,  halting  for  a  breather, 
the  big  first  sergeant  was  shot  and  killed  by 
a  sniper 

He   waa   one  of   my   finest  soldiers."   said 
Major    General    Pred    C     Weyland,    who    was 


commanding  general  of  the  35th  at  that  time 
"He  didn't  have  to  come  to  Vietnam  because 
he  waa  the  lone  survivor  In  bis  family,  but  he 
volunteered  to  be  with  his  men.  His  death 
was  a  most  tragic  loss  to  our  country  " 

After  Solomon  died,  the  men  of  his  unit 
made  sure  the  helmet  Uner  stayed  where  be 
left  It  as  a  memorial  to  the  man  they  con- 
sider "the  first  soldier  of  the  Wolfhounds." 
It  Is  shlned  carefully  every  day 

"I  had  been  in  the  company  only  four 
months  when  he  was  killed."  said  Sergeant 
Oeorge  H  Tabor  of  Chicago.  Illinois,  the 
company  clerk  "During  that  time  I  got  to 
know  him  well  When  he  was  killed.  I  was 
really  hit  hard  It  was  like  losing  a  father 
He  was  the  type  that  If  you  were  In  daiigcr 
and  hit,  he  would  come  out  after  you  and  he 
did 

"That  helmet  In  the  corner  of  thla  orderly 
room  Is  for  him.  and.  like  everyone  else.  I'll 
see  to  It  that  It  will  remain  there  and  we'll  all 
keep  It  shining  " 

When  Solomon  waa  killed.  Ch:irles  J  Buck- 
ley of  Bryan.  Texas.  tt>ok  over  as  "C"  com- 
pany's top  kick  He  shares  the  feeling  for  the 
almost  legendary  Solomon 

■  When  I  came  Into  this  company  and 
heard  about  his  feau  and  saw  Ms  helmet 
lined  In  one  corner  of  my  orderly  room.  I  got 
a  great  feeling  of  respect  for  this  man,  '  Buck- 
ley said 

"Nobody  Is  going  to  be  allowed  to  Uiuch 
that  helmet.  "  he  went  on  "It's  a  living  me- 
morial to  a  fine  and  great  soldier.  It's 
a  reminder  of  the  courageous  acts  of  our  flr^t 
sergeant  W^en  I  leave.  I'll  pass  the  word 
along  to  my  replacement. 

"Since  I  took  his  place,  a  couple  of  pcnple 
tried  lo  manhandle  the  helmet,  not  know- 
ing what  It  meant  They  nearly  got  shot." 

Solomon  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  tough 
»erge.int  when  new  men  Joined  his  unit, 
but  he  made  soldiers  out  of  them  and  they 
came  to  respect  and  love  him  His  service 
now  has  become  legendary  and  the  shiny 
helmet  Uner  serves  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  man  and  his  deeds 

We  had  12  people  left  In  the  company 
who  knew  Solomon  when  he  was  first  ser- 
geant," said  First  Lieutenant  Thomaa  L.  Col- 
dren  of  Hughes.  Arkansas,  company  executive 
officer  "When  new  men  arrive  they  are  told  of 
the  tradlllona  of  the  Wolfhounda  and  the 
helmet  Is  shown  to  them 

"It  has  become  a  symbol.  No  one  can  fill 
that  helmet  ' 


P.ACTFIC    CONFERENCE    ON    URBAN 
GROWTH 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President,  repre- 
."sentatlves  of  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  Pacific  Basin  nations  con- 
vened this  week  in  Honolulu  for  the  flist 
Pacific  Conference  on  Urban  Growth, 

In  his  welcoming  remarks.  Gov,  John 
A  Burns,  of  Haw-all.  noted  that  many 
of  the  most  Imaginative  programs  relat- 
ing to  urban  growth  are  In  .Asia  rather 
than  In  the  West 

Governor  Burns  painted  a  grim  pic- 
ture of  what  we  can  expect  If  we  do  not 
nurture  and  promote  that  essential  hu- 
man   dignity    which    each    man     ni'ist 
have  " 

I  ask  unnrilmous  con.sent  that  t!ie  full 
text  of  the  Governors  remarks  be 
pi  lilted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 
AinnE.s.s    by    Gov     J.  hn    A     Burns.    Pacific 

C'lNrmrNn:  on   Urban   Obowth.  Kennedy 

Tjieatxe.   East- West   Centtk.   Mat    1.    1967 

It  Is  my  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
ol    the   State   of   Hawaii,   to   extend   to  all   of 
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our  distinguished  guests  our  very  warmest 
Aloha.  This  conference,  wMch  has  brought 
delegates  from  throughout  the  Paclflc-Aalan 
world  to  Hawaii,  once  again  demonstrates 
that  HawaU  Is  playing  Its  destined  role  aa 
the  meeting  place  of  East  and  West.  As  the 
50th  State  of  our  Union,  situated  almost 
halfway  between  the  great  land  masses  of 
North  and  South  America  and  that  of  Asia, 
we  are  delighted  to  serve  as  the  bridge  over 
which  those  of  different  cvilttxres  can  walk 
the  path  to  mutual  understanding,  to  peace, 
and  to  co-operative  efforts  to  solve  the  many 
problems  wMch  confront  us. 

We  are  pleased,  aa  host  for  this  conference, 
to  represent  all  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States  and  their  deep  and  common  concern 
with    the    problems    of    urban    growth.    The 
topics  we  will  be  discussing  at  this  confer- 
ence have  relevance  not  only  for  Hawaii  and 
the  nations  you  represent  but  for  most  of  our 
sister  states;   and  our  conclusions  will  be  of 
interest  to  all   urbanized   societies.   Increas- 
ingly in  this  country  we  are  developing  the 
concept   of   "creative   federalism"    In   which 
the  federal  government,  the  states,  and  the 
cities   co-operate   In   meeting   the   vast   and 
complicated  problems  of  urban  growth  and 
in  which  they  In  turn  call  on  private  Indus- 
try and  the  voluntary  associations  for  aaalst- 
ance  and  aid,  "Creative  federalism"  then  Is 
a  kind  of  partnership  approach  which  Invites 
and    fosters    innovative    Ideas,    diverse    In- 
volvement, and  multiple  sources  of  criticism 
of   present   approaches   and   proposals.   It   la 
based  on  the  belief  that  only  through  the 
combined  and  best  efforU  of  all  of  us  will  we 
even  acMeve   partial  solution  of  our  major 
urban  problems    This  "creative  federalism" 
makes  many  of  us  important  participants  In 
urban    development    Including   state    gover- 
nors, members  of  our  state  legislatures,  and 
heads  of  state  departments,  as  well  as  federal 
and  city  officials,  labor,  business,  church  and 
professional    leaders,    and    private    citizens. 
We  at  the  federal,  state,  and  city  levels  In 
the  United  States  are  still  struggling  to  work 
out  the  substance  and  form  of  "creative  fed- 
eralism '  We  do  know,  however,  that  It  In- 
volves all  of  us  Intimately  In  the  problems  of 
urban  growth. 

There    can    be    no    conscientious    citizen 
today    who   Is   not    deeply   troubled    by   the 
plight  of  our  cities  both  in  your  nations  and 
In  mine.  The  world  la  rapidly  becoming  ur- 
banized. While  there  may  be  those  who  would 
lament  It,  the  forces  of  science,  technology, 
and   related   phenomena   are   such   that   In- 
creasing urbanization  seems  Inevitable.  And 
while  there  are  exceptions,  generally  speak- 
ing the  world  has  not  adjusted  well  to  thla 
growing    urbanization.    We    have    permitted 
Blums  and  hovels  to  develop.  We  have  hardly 
begun  to  cope  with  our  mounting  tranapor- 
t.itlon    problems.    And    sometimes   when   we 
have  moved  to  replace  inadequate  and  un- 
attractive housing,  we  have  ended  up  creat- 
ing modern  slums  conducive  neither  to  fam- 
ily  living   nor   community   spirit.   The   time 
has  come  for  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  be  particularly  honest,  one  with  the  other; 
to  face  up  squarely  to  the  Inadequacies  of 
both    our    conceptual    thinking    about    the 
problems  of  the  city  and  to  our  inability  to 
Implement   much   of   our   new   thinking;    to 
make   a    massive   but   Intelligent   attack   on 
the    problems   which    are   with   us   now;    to 
project  ourselves  far  enough  Into  the  future 
so  that  we  do  not  develop   Instruments  of 
urban   growth   that   merely   offer   temporary 
solutions  to  present   problems  and   actually 
increase  our  difficulties  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty 
years  hence. 

One  of  the  most  propitious  elements  of 
this  conference  is  that  our  Asian  friends 
and  neighbors  are  Joining  with  us  In  thla 
consideration.  For  If  one  looks  with  care, 
he  finds  that  many  of  the  most  Imaginative 
programs  relating  to  urban  growth  are  In 
Asia  rather  than  In  the  Weat.  Who  co\ild 
have   been   In   Singapore   without   admiring 


what  has  been  done  there  in  the  building 
of  new  housing?  And  In  a  number  of  your 
nations  you  have  dealt  IntelUgenUy  with 
the  always  difficult  political  problem  of 
squatters.  Tokyo  with  its  electric  raUway 
has  given  all  the  world  pause  and  caused 
us  to  take  a  second  look  at  our  sometimes 
unimaginative  attempts  to  solve  the  mass 
transit  problem.  And  representing  a  state 
wMch  did  not  have  sufficient  foresight  to 
provide  adequate  land  for  Its  state  uMver- 
slty,  I  cannot  but  envy  the  planning  that 
has  apparently  been  done  at  the  University 
of  Malaysia  In  Ktiala  Ltimpur.  For  all  of 
these  and  many  other  accomplishments,  yotir 
nations  are  to  be  commended.  And  we  are 
fortunate  that  you  have  come  to  this  con- 
ference to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  experi- 
ence aoid  planning. 

It  Is  exUemely  easy  to  become  discouraged 
and  disturbed  about  mankinds  plight.  One 
can  tMnk  of,  and  In  many  cases  see,  so  many 
evidences  of  where  we  have  placed  profit 
ahead  of  htmian  beings,  where  we  have  wor- 
sMpped  f  imctlon  and  disregarded  style,  where 
we  have  been  opportunistic  rather  than 
brotherly.  Examples  of  these  processes  exist 
all  over  the  world.  No  nation  and  no  part 
of  any  nation  is  free  from  them — the  de- 
pressing Industrial  complexes  In  parts  of 
England;  the  grlmness  and  poverty  of  squat- 
ter villages  In  some  Asian  cities;  or  the 
unhappy  sltim  ghettos  of  America. 

When  one  views  aU  of  this  It  appears  that 
man  Is,  indeed,  a  sorry  creature  and  there 
seems  little  hope  for  him  to  plan  his 
salvation. 

But  somehow  I  sense  a  quickened  concern 
for    the    problems    of    the    human    spirit 
throughout  the  world,  a  deeper  recognition 
that  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone.  But  all 
that  we  produce,  all  the  affluence  which  we 
can  attain,  wlU  taste  as  ashes  if  they  do  not 
nurtiu-e  and  promote  that  essential  human 
dignity   which   each   man  must  have.   It  is 
possible  that  a  new  age  Is  upon  us.  All  of 
us,  frMn  time  to  time,  are  Irritated  with  the 
sometimes  seemingly  Irrational  activities  of 
the  young.  And  Indeed  some  of  these  activ- 
ities are  exactly  that:  contributing  nothing 
to  the  human  enterprise  and  even,  in  fact, 
tending  to  destroy  such  good  a*,  has  been 
achieved.     But  if  one  looks  with  care  and 
casts  aside  his  predispositions  toward  Judging 
everything  In  terms  of  Mmself,  one  sees  at 
least  a  core  of  young  people  who  are  crying 
out  to  US— In  all  honesty  and  with  all  sin- 
cerity In  the  best  way  they  know  how— that 
affluence  Is  not  enough.  They  are  asking  the 
quesUona    beyond    affluence,    the    questions 
which  we  in  our  anxiety  to  achieve  our  eco- 
nomic ends  did  not  permit  to  be  of  concern 
to  us.  Affluence  for  what?  Economic  security 
for  what?  What  la  the  end  of  man?  How  does 
our  new  technology  meet  the  fundamental 
needs  of  human  nature?  These  are  good  ques- 
tions, too  long  left  unattended;  and  difficult 
as  they  are  to  resolve  we  must  face  them. 
And  m  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  con- 
ference, one  can  draw  fresh  hope  from  the 
fact  that  In  some  places  major  problems  of 
urbanization    have    been    met    with    resolve 
and   intelligence.   The  PltUburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  1936  almost  always  had  over  It  a 
low-lying  bank  of  smog  created  by  the  great 
Industrial  complex  that  had  located  there  and 
been  permitted  to  exist  without  any  regard 
for  the  human  beings  who  were  operating  It, 
So  bad  did  the  condition  in  the  area  become 
that  In  nearby  Donora  one  bitter  weekend 
many  people  were  killed.  But  the  community 
leaders,  both  public  and  private,  of  the  city 
of   Pittsburgh   finally   saw   what   they   were 
doing    to    themselves    and    all    their    fellow 
citizens,  and  we  had  what  has  come  to  be 
called  The  Pittsburgh  Renaissance, 

Smoke  and  pollution  of  the  air  have  not 
been  eliminated,  but  they  have  been  effec- 
tively controlled.  The  dilapidated  run-down 
unhappy  area  known  as  The  Point,  which  Is 
where    the    Ohio    and    Monongahela    Rivers 


meet,  is  now  a  beautiful  park-like  develop- 
ment with  magnificent  buildings  on  It.  These 
civil  leaders  In  Pittsburgh  have  changed  that 
city  from  one  where  corporations  used  to 
have  great  dlfflculty  In  getting  talented  ex- 
ecutives to  serve  to  a  city  where  the  living 
conditions  are — If  not  perfect — quite  good, 
indeed.  And  one  could  repeat  this  example 
a  number  of  times  and  throughout  the  world 
on  all  the  continents.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  evidence  that  all  Is  not  lost.  Man, 
under  the  proper  circumstances,  does  have 
the  ability  to  cure  urban  blight.  He  can 
articulate  alternatives  and  provide  options 
which  offer  some  hope  of  enlarging  htunan 
freedom  and  contributing  to  the  development 
of  responsible  men.  He  can  expand  the  range 
of  viable  and  real  choices  In  terms  of  the 
style  of  life  people  choose  to  lead.  He  can 
attend  to  the  functional  aspects  of  our  econ- 
omy but  do  It  In  such  a  way  that  the  human 
spirit  can  soar  and  we  can  live  the  kinds  of 
lives  that  free  men  are  entitled  to  live. 

Man    can    establish    Institutions    that   are 
concerned     with    the     problems    of    urban 
growth,   both   theoretically   and   practically. 
Thus  our  universities  through  research  and 
education  may  provide  us  with  real  assistance 
In  helping  us  to  understand  the  problems  we 
face  today  and  those  that  will  be  upon  us 
tomorrow,  and  then  assist  us  to  solve  these 
problems.  In  Hawaii,  for  example,  we  have 
a  unique  Institution — the  East- West  Center — 
devoted   to  promoting   mutual  understand- 
ing. Among  the  concerns  of  its  constituent 
Institutes   have  been  the  processes   and   ef- 
fects of  the  virbanlzatlon  which  we  are  con- 
sidering at  this  conference.  Furthermore,  at 
this  time,  the  University  of  Hawaii  Is  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  an  educational 
program    In    public    policy    planning    which 
should  enhance  the  opportunities  for  those 
of  us  of   Asia,   the  Pacific,   and   America   to 
examine  together  the  planning  processes  and 
the  policy  problems  that  are  common  to  our 
nations,  regions,  and  cities  and  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  deal  with  them.  In  addition  to 
educational  Institutions,  we  In  America  rely 
heavily  on  a  wide  variety  of  voluntary  as- 
sociations including  citizen  groups,  churches, 
unions,   business   and   Industry  groups,   and 
professional    associations    to    participate    in 
solving   the   pressing   urban    problems    that 
confront  our  people.  The  vitality  of  'creative 
federalism,'  which  I  spoke  of  earlier,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  willingness  of  the  individ- 
ual to  participate  in  the  urban  process  as 
a   member   of    these   institutions   and    as    a 
private  citizen.  Thus,  the  initiative  of  the 
individual  is  the  cornerstone  on  which  our 
society  rests   its  hopes  of  progress;    this   is 
the    same    Individual    whose    human    spirit 
ought  to  soar  and  who  ought  to  live  the  kind 
of  life  free  men  are  entitled  to  live. 

The  problems  of  tirban  growth,  which 
bring  us  together  here  today  for  mutual 
consideration  over  the  next  12  days,  are  the 
problems  of  all  humanity. 

They  are,  by  and  large,  problems  common 
to  all  societies. 

From  country  to  country,  from  state  to 
state,  from  city  to  city,  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, there  are  the  full  range  of  differences 
In  the  modes  and  standards  of  living  of 
people. 

Fundamentally,  however,  urban  growth 
creates  problems  common  to  all  peoples — 
whether  in  Honolulu  or  Hong  Kong,  Chicago 
or  Cairo.  Taipei  or  Tokyo,  Singapore  or 
Stockholm. 

Wherever  and  whenever  man  congregates 
to  live  together  In  an  organized  society,  prob- 
lems arise  In  housing.  In  providing  pubUc 
services  in  water  and  power.  In  transporta- 
tion and  in  other  requirements  of  communal 

living.  ,  _^     » 

If  urban  problems  give  us  any  comfort  at 
all,  it  is  in  the  proof  they  give  us  that  no 
society  is  more  equal  than  any  other  In  this 
area — we  are  all  afflicted  with  common  grow- 
ing pains. 
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Hiten  fpeowtb  offers  k  challeage.  tbereforr. 
toftUor  ua. 

Tb«  lOMt  to  the  development  of  the  prea- 
•nt  OooattraUon  at  the  United  State*  of 
AnMrte*  w««  dimcuit.  troubled,  uid  rocky 
n  atartad  with  a  revolution  and  then  pro- 
oa«d«d  through  a  number  of  Ineflecuve  at- 
tMBpta  to  devlae  a  new  government  for  our 
•tAtaa  IscJudlng  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tloo  which  functioned  so  badly  that  it  be- 
t^n  to  appear  that  the  revolution  had  been 
fought  In  vain  Plnally  there  came  the  Con- 
atttuttonal  Convention  of  1787.  but  even  then 
th«r«  was  no  end  of  dlaagre«ment  Many 
oouproaUsea  were  necesaary  before  the  vfn- 
tur«  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clualon.  Plnally,  the  ConsUtutlon  waa  signed 
by  all  the  memtierB  preeent.  but  three  While 
the  laat  members  were  signing  it  Benjamin 
Fnnklln.  looking  toward  the  Preaidents 
ctUklr.  at  the  back  of  which  a  rising  sun  bap- 
p«JMd  to  be  painted,  observed  to  a  few  mem- 
ber* near  him.  that  painters  had  found  It 
difficult  to  distinguish  In  their  art  a  rising 
frain  a  letting  sun.  "I  have."  aald  he.  often 
in  the  course  of  the  Session,  and  the  vlcU- 
■Itudes  of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  is- 
■ue,  looked  at  that  behind  the  President 
without  being  able  to  tell  whether  U  was 
rlalng  or  setting  But  now  at  length  I  have 
the  happiness  to  know  that  it  is  a  rising  and 
not  a  setting  sun  " 

Today.  I,  too.  believe  I  see  a  rising  -  not 
a  setting — sun 


RETIREMENT  OF  CARROLL  KEN- 
WORTHY  FROM  LTilTED  PRESS 
INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
understand  that  Carroll  Kenworthy  will 
retire  Tuesday  after  37  years  of  report- 
ing the  Waushington  scene  far  the  foreign 
client*  of  United  Press  International.  For 
the  past  26  years,  he  has  been  head  of 
the  foreign  department  at  UPla  Wash- 
ington bureau 

Kenworthy's  reputation  with  his  col- 
leagues h&s  been  earned  by  his  equanim- 
ity in  a  crisis  and  his  reliability  on  all 
occasions.  Perhaps  the  greatest  news- 
beat  of  his  career  came  a  week  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  when  he  wrote  a  story — 
later  cited  by  SecreUry  of  War  Henry 
L.  Stlmson  at  the  Joint  congressional 
committee  Investigatlns:  the  lack  of  pre- 
paredness at  Pearl  Harbor — saying  it  was 
felt  that  "talks  between  SecreUry  Hull 
and  the  special  Japanese  Envoy.  Saburo 
Kurusu.  are  near  collapse  '  and  •it  Ls 
believed  Japan  may  strike." 

Kenworthy  is  the  son  of  a  Quaker  min- 
ister, and  he  has  remained  active  In  the 
Quaker  Society  of  Friends.  He  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  Earlham  Col- 
lege. Indiana,  in  1923.  auid  later  served 
as  trustee  for  that  college  from  1954  to 
1963.  After  receiving  his  master's  degree 
from  Columbia  In  1927.  he  acquired 
newspaper  experience  on  the  Hartford 
Courant.  the  Tokyo.  Japan.  Advertiser. 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  before  Join- 
ing what  was  then  the  United  Press  as 
diplomatic  reporter  in  Washington  m 
1930. 

His  accuracy  and  dependability  will  be 
miswd  on  the  Washington  news  scene. 
and  I  join  his  colleagues  in  wishinK  him 
many  happy  years  of  retirement 


THE  GREAT  ATTRIBUTES  OP 
BL\NSAS 

Mr   PEARSON.     Mr   President,  we  in 
Kansas   are    proud    of    our    position    as 


"Mldway-US.A  '•  and  one  of  the  busi- 
nessmen in  the  State  who  Is  continually 
calling  attention  to  the  great  attributes 
of  Kansas  Is  Fred  Kimball,  senior  vice 
president  and  director  of  Kansas  Gas  li 
Electric  Co.  In  Wichita. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Fred  Kim. 
ball  sells  his  company  and  his  State  Is 
captured  in  full  measure  by  an  article 
written  by  Dick  Enisaver.  Wichita  Beacon 
editor.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  consent  that 
the  article,  published  in  the  Wichita 
Beacon  of  May  4.  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

K  Cl     4   E    S  FXPTD  KlMSAI.L  CI.AIM3  JoB  "Is 

A.vTrHiNo    Dealing    WrrH    Pioplb  ' 
,By  Dick  Dilaaver) 

If  you're  a  saleanian,  you  need  a  prospect 
t>efore  you  can  make  a  saie 

Pred  Kimball  found  a  sure  way  to  locate 
prospects  In  1929  when,  at  tne  brash  ai^e  of 
20.  he  started  selling  appllanrea  for  Kansas 
Electric  Power  Co    at  Leavenworth.  Kiin. 

He  offered  a  new-fangled  product,  the  elec- 
tric refrigerator  To  find  who  needed  one.  tuf 
simply  followed  this  iceman 

When  he  d  come  tc>  a  hou.ie  where  a  sign 
In  the  window  said  IC»-  that's  how  the 
housewife  who  needed  her  lceb(.ix  KUed  sig- 
nalled the  Ice  man  to  su>p-KlmbuU  knew 
he  had  a  genuine  prospect  He  set  tt  sales  rec- 
ord lus  first  month  on  the  Job. 

{■"red  Kimball  has  been  selling  suocess- 
fully  ever  .since  Ttiday  as  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Kansas  Oas  and  Electric 
Co  .  he's  selling  electrli-lty  and  promoting  the 
sale  of  the  many  products  that  use  It  But 
he  works  Just  as  hard  at  selling  WUhlia  and 
Kansas. 

Klmbai;  learned  about  hard  work  at  an  age 
when  most  fellows  are  hndlng  out  more 
alxjut  girls,  mumblety-peg  and  how  to  throw 
a  curve  ball 

He  did  his  share  of  the  chores  while  being 
raised  as  the  fifth  of  six  children  on  a  corn- 
country  farm  ne.-vr  the  Missouri  River  In 
northeast  Nebraska. 

By  the  lime  he  was  13  he  was  Jerking  sodas 
and  clerking  in  drug  stores  50  hours  a  week — 
up  to  90  hours  In  summer— to  aid  his  wid- 
owed mother.  E\en  a  move  to  suuny  Albu- 
querque hadn't  saved  his  father  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

A  year  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
preceded  the  Job  at  Leavenworth  which 
started  hl.n  cireer  In  utllltlea  that  now  has 
spanned  38  years.  He  had  hopes  of  flying 
lessons  at  Kansas  City  and  part- time  study 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  In  Lawrence  but 
"there  always  seemi»d  to  be  work  to  do  " 

He  moved  up  the  pole  In  Kansas  Electric 
Power  (Us  Kan<ucB  Power  and  Light  now) 
with  transfers  to  Parwms  and  Ijiwrence,  then 
switched  In  19,19  to  MlsfMnirl  Public  Service 
Co  at  Warrensburg.  Mo  World  War  II  was 
served  In  Washington  as  an  administrator 
and  analyst  for  the  Office  of  War  Utilities 
Division    War  Production  Board 

Some  men  who  liked  to  llsh  as  .ivklly  as 
Kimball  dn^s  wouldn  t  have  budged  from  his 
poet-war  spot,  promotion  manager  for 
Portland.  Oreg  .  Oas  and  Coke  Co  He  d  found 
a  glacier-fed  stream  on  Mount  Hixxl  he  c<mld 
reach  In  90  mlnuies  after  lunch,  catch  a 
basketful!  of  rainbow  trout  and  be  home  by 
dark 

The  man  who  Induced  Kimball  to  leave 
that  was  Gordon  Evans,  now  KOAE  board 
chairman  and  president  who  many  a  Wichita 
businessman  will  agree  has  a  persuasive  way 
about  him 

The  two  men  had  worked  together  In  Mis- 
souri before  the  war  Evans  then  executive 
vice-president  of  KOAE.  hired  Kimball  to 
come  here  as  general  sales  manager 

■  It  8  '.he  happiest  move  I  ever  made      says 


Kimball  That  Inoludea  Hshlng.  "W«  have 
great  fishing.  I  soon  learned  that  landing  a 
Kansas  btg-mouth  black  bass  on  a  spinning 
rod  la  more  fun  than  catching  trout  in  Ore- 
gon." Mostly  he  fishes  Wichita  area  farm 
ponds,  using  "anything  and  everything"  for 
lures,  but  favoring  Mepps  spinners.  His  top 
biiss  catch  scaled  S'']  pounds. 

Kimball's  firs'  assignment  here  was  to  ex- 
pand the  KO&E  sales  program  with  emphasis 
on  development  of  Industry  In  1956  he  was 
named  vice  president,  with  personnel  admin- 
istration and  public  Information  added  to  his 
re.ilm  He  was  elected  to  the  lx>ard  of  direc- 
tors a  year  ago  and  this  February  was  named 
senior  vice  president  He  describes  his  Job  as 
"anything  In  the  company  that  deals  with 
pe<<ple  " 

Itie  electric  business  Isn't  the  same  as 
when  he  came  here  Christmas  Eve  once  was 
the  day  of  the  year  when  use  of  electricity 
reached  Its  peak  Then  came  air  conditioning 
Huge  power  plans  were  built  to  meet  the 
Increased  need,  which  now  peaks  in  summer, 
usually  the  third  weekday  of  a  hot  spell 

That  expansion  also  brought  problems  The 
entire  generating  capacity  was  needed  only 
a  few  days  a  year.  The  rest  of  the  time  it 
stood  Idle,  yet  It  represented  great  Invest- 
ment and  fixed  coau— <uch  as  uixea.  Interest, 
depreciation— which  continued  year  around 

The  Industry  pondered  the  problem  and 
came  up  with  this  answer:  make  it  feasible 
and  economical  to  heat  complete  homes  and 
businesses  through  electricity,  thus  using 
more  electricity  in  winter. 

"There's  been  an  astounding  change  In 
Just  four  or  five  years."  says  Kimball.  "Of 
1.450  living  units — homes  and  apartments — 
on  which  construction  started  In  the  KG&E 
service  area  last  year.  615  or  42.4  percent 
used  electricity  as  the  only  source  of  energy.' 

He  practices  what  he  preaches.  T^lte  home 
he  built  at  550  N  Armour  In  WoodUwn  Vil- 
lage a  few  years  back  is  so  aU-electrlc  that 
the  driveway  la  wired  to  melt  Ice  and  snow. 
Even  the  dog  house  Is  all-slectrlc. 

A  person  trying  to  get  a  head  start  on 
Kimball  would  stumble  In  the  dark 

He  s  up  someUmes  at  4:46  a.m.  and  always 
by  5  30  Mrs  Kimball  is.  too.  She  sets  ou: 
orange  Juice  and  colTee  while  he  gets  the 
paper 

"Nothing  would  upset  me  more  than  if 
the  paper  boy  were  late,"  hs  says.  "I'm  an 
Inveterate  newspaper  fan  and  read  every 
Beacon  and  every  Eagle  from  front  to  back, 
Even  when  I'm  away  on  business,  the  family 
saves  every  copy  and  I  read  them  when  I 
return   " 

Kimball  reaches  his  seventh-floor  office  at 
First  and  Market  before  8  and  starts  by  dls- 
trlbuung  a  healthy  stack  of  work  and  assign- 
ments he  completed  at  home  the  night  t>e- 
fore 

A  high  proportion  of  his  time  Is  devoted 
to  oomm unity  developnvent. 

"Kansas,  particularly  southeast  Kansas  and 
Wichita,  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  he  says 
"I  feel  I  should  do  anything  I  can  to  return 
any  of  these  bencflu  to  the  area."' 

What  he  considers  "anything"  Is  Just  about 
everything  Here"B  Just  a  partial  list  of  the 
{xisltlons  he's  held 

President.  Wichita  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: president.  United  Fljnd:  founder  and 
president.  Kansas  Sales  Executive  Club. 
t>i>ard  chairman.  Wichita  Area  Development 
Inc  :  vice-president  and  director.  Metropoli- 
tan "yMCA;  national  council  and  Qulvlra 
council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America:  vice-presi- 
dent and  director.  Sedgwick  County  Mental 
Health  Assn  .  founder.  South  Central  Kansas 
Economic  Development  Council;  a  trustee, 
member  of  executive  committee  and  chair- 
man of  development  committee,  Wesley 
Medical  Center:  vice  president  and  trustee. 
Midwest  Medical  Research  Foundation. 

Where  do«s  he  find  time  for  such  service? 
"When  things  need  doing  In  the  community, 
you  simply  take  whatever  time  It  needs."  lie 
said 


Now.  he's  president-elect  of  Rotary  Club, 
where  hes  completed  a  cycle  of  sorts.  In 
other  communities  he  was  a  member  of  Uons 
and  KlwarUs.  Other  aflUlatlons  are  Wichita 
Club  and  Wichita  Country  Club.  The  Klm- 
balls  are  members  of  East  Heights  Methodist 
Church. 

Among  his  fondest  honors  he  counts  the 
1961  Man  of  the  Year  award  presented  by 
Public  Relations  Society  of  Wichita  for  his 
work  on  '"Pocal  Point  U.S.A.."  a  KO&E  pro- 
motion depleting  the  attributes  of  this  area. 
In  1964.  he  was  named  Salesman  of  the  Year 
by  the  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  Club, 
again  for  boosting  Kansas  and  Wichita. 

•"Kansans  need  to  be  proud  of  our  area's 
advantages."  he  says. 

Like  climate — "We  are  blessed  here  by  four 
true  seasons  without  monotonous  long-time 
extremes  Uke  some  of  the  so-called  glamour 
spots." 

And  location— 'Kansas  Is  becoming  the 
population  center  and  the  best  place  In 
America  to  produce  goods  for  all  of  America." 
And  recreation— "We  have  splendid  faclll- 
Ues  for  all  the  most  popular  participation 
sports  like  bowling,  golf,  fishing,  hunting, 
swimming,  picnicking  and  boating,  and 
sporu  spectators  In  Kansas  see  some  of  the 
finest  college  teams  in  the  nation." 

The  next  project  Kimball  wants  to  see  mov- 
ing faster  and  further  Is  the  Mld-Arkonsas 
Valley  Development  Assn.  (MA'VDA).  He's  a 
member  of  the  B4AVDA  executive  committee 
pushing  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  from  Tulsa  to 
the  Colorado  headwaters. 

"This  study  Is  long  overdue,"  Kimball  says, 
"A  complete  one  never  has  been  made  even 
though  the  Arkansas  is  the  fifth  longest  river 
in  the  United  States.  We  must  learn  and 
consider  the  best  ways  to  conserve  this  river's 
resources  and  develop  navigation,  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply,  flood  control, 
irrigation  and  recreation.  We  need  also  to 
evaluate  the  aesthetic  contributions  which 
can  be  made  to  our  city  and  state." 

Recently  Kimball  has  been  making  a  not- 
always-successful  effort  to  cut  down  on  night 
meetings  so  he  can  spend  more  time  with  his 
family.  It  Includes  his  wife,  the  former  Anita 
Bazer  Lantz;  daughter  Sandra.  17;  and  twin 
sons  Larry  and  Leigh,  13. 

But  one  activity  defies  cutting — Wichita 
SUte  University  sporting  events.  He's  vice 
president  of  Century  Club  which  boosts  the 
Shockers,  and  a  director  of  WSU  Physical 
Education  Corp..  which  governs  the  school's 
sports  operations.  He's  always  at  WSU  games, 
shouting  "Go,  Shockers!" 

Just  as  In  other  settings  he's  always  cheer- 
ing "Go,  Wlchltansl"  and  "Go,  KansansI" — 
not  from  the  sidelines  but  from  the  thick  of 
the  action. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL 
WEEK 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  will  mark  a  time  of  great  pride  for 
the  900,000  safety  jjatrol  volimteers  who 
promote  school  safety  in  all  50  States. 

Safety  patrol  members  from  through- 
out the  United  States  will  assemble  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  commemorate  more 
than  40  years  of  continued  high  civic 
service,  to  march  in  a  spectacular  pa- 
rade— and  to  honor  those  young  persons 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  school  traffic  safety. 

To  provide  national  recognition  to  this 
annual  event,  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  establish  on  a  permanent  basis 
that  the  second  week  in  May  every  year 
be  designated  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week." 

This  designation  from  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  a  token  of  the 


gratitude  Americans — particularly  those 
of  us  who  are  parents — feel  for  the 
safety  patrol  teams.  They  can  be  justly 
proud  of  their  work. 

I  am  equally  proud  to  aimounce  that 
among  the  22,000  youngsters  who  will 
gather  this  week  in  Washington  for  the 
safety  patrol  tribute  will  be  215  boys  and 
girls  from  my  State  of  Connecticut — 
and  that  five  Connecticut  youths  will  be 
singled  out  for  honors  in  the  1967  Na- 
tional School  Traffic  Safety  Poster  Con- 
test. 

A  $500  savings  bond  is  the  prize  one 
Connecticut  boy — 12-year-old  Alexander 
Baker,  of  Branford — will  be  awarded  in 
an  honors  program  In  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  building  here. 

Secretary  of  Transportation,  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  wiU  make  the  presentation. 

Young  Mr.  Baker,  who  lives  at  149 
Linden  Avenue,  in  Branford,  entered  his 
poster  in  the  "Cross  Only  at  Corners" 
category.  He  competed  against  some 
17,000  youngsters  from  2,200  schools 
across  the  Nation. 

The  other  Connecticut  finalists — all  of 
whom  entered  the  "Wear  White  After 
Dark"  category — are: 

Thomas  Ardise,  of  96  Colonial  Road, 
Stamford.  First  place,  elementary  school 
division. 

Michael  Roth,  of  1  Marshall  Place, 
Branford.  Second  place,  elementary 
school  division. 

Joseph  Verrllli.  of  62  Fourth  Street, 
Bridgeport.  Second  place,  primary  school 
division. 

Christopher  McAullffe,  of  31  Parkwood 
Drive,  Windsor.  Honorable  mention,  pri- 
mary school  division. 

I  congratulate  these  fine  youngsters 
for  their  posters  and  the  awards  they  will 
receive.  They  have  represented  their 
State  well. 

At  these  same  award  ceremonies 
Thursday,  Secretary  Boyd  will  also  pre- 
sent the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion's Gold  Lifesaver  Medals  to  nine 
safety  patrol  members  who  actually 
saved  a  life  in  a  traffic  incident. 

Then,  the  nine  Lifesaver  Medal  win- 
ners will  ride  at  the  head  of  the  31st 
annual  National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Parade  Saturday. 

The  parade— highlighted  by  80  march- 
ing bands,  50  floats  and  hundreds  of 
majorettes — is  expected  to  last  six  hours 
and  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  yearly 
processions  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Secretary  Boyd  will  be  the  grand 
marshal  and  the  U.S.  Army  Band  will 
lead  the  way.  The  parade  will  march 
down  historic  Constitution  Avenue  start- 
ing at  9  a.m.  In  the  reviewing  stand  will 
be  Members  of  Congress,  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  diplomats. 

The  parade  will  be  an  Impressive 
sight — a  fitting  tribute  to  the  dedication 
and  sense  of  high  purpose  the  school 
traffic  safety  patrol  program  represents. 


WITH  THE  GREATEST  RESPBCrr— 
PLEASE,  UNCLE  SAM 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  citizen,  Mr.  Jack  Ma- 
bee,  who  Is  president  of  the  Chief  Oil 
Corp.,  and  Chief  Enterprises,  has  placed 
a  paid  advertisement  in  a  recent  edition 


of  one  of  the  newspapers  in  his  city — 
the  Wyoming  Eagle. 

Mr.  Mabee's  advertisement  com- 
manded the  largest  portion  of  a  full  page 
and  took  the  form  of  a  plea  to  Uncle  Sam 
from  a  "citizen,  taxpayer,  and  business- 
man, insofar  as  Government  and  taxes 
permit,"  to  rationalize  the  dilemma 
many  taxpayers  find  themselves  in  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  majority  of  American  citizens 
perhaps  find  themselves  in  the  same 
"pickle"  as  Mr.  Mabee — that  of  attempt- 
ing to  "make  both  ends  meet"  at  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  living  is  at  an  alltime 
high  and  still  rising,  and  the  frustra- 
tion and  difficulty  of  rationalizing  the 
actions  of  the  Great  Society  is  almost 
overwhelming. 

I  can  certainly  understand  this  gen- 
tleman's consternation,  and  I  believe  he 
makes  some  worthwhile  points  in  his 
advertisement. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ma- 
bee's statement  of  April  26,  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WITH  THE  Greatest  Respect — Please,  Uncle 
Sam 
"Hey,  Uncle,  how  much  does  It  cost  to 
rear  a  child?  You  allow  us  taxpaylng  parents 
only  $600  a  year  to  clothe,  feed,  house  and 
train  a  youngster.  In  your  Federal  Job  Corps 
you  spend  $7,000  a  year!  Now  which  is  the 
correct  figure?  Either  we're  allowing  you  too 
much  or  you're  not  allowing  us  enough. 

"You  allow  tax-paying  parents  $800  deduc- 
tion for  the  care  and  feeding  at  each  child. 
Yet,  under  the  Cuban  refugee  program  you 
assume  minimum  upkeep  requires  $1,200  a 
year — and  If  the  Cuban  boy  or  girl  is  attend- 
ing school  an  extra  $1,000  a  year. 

■"How  come  you  short  change  the  home 
folks,  Uncle?  In  the  austere  environs  of  a 
federal  prison,  you  have  discovered  that  it 
costs — to  maintain  one  person,  with  no  frills, 
no  luxuries  and  no  borrowing  Dad's  car — 
$2,300  per  year.  By  what  rule  of  thumb  do 
you  estimate  that  Mom  and  Dad  can  do  it 
for  one-fourth  of  that  amount? 

"Under  Social  Security,  you  will  pay  $158 
a  month  to  maintain  the  elderly.  "What  makes 
you  think  we  can  maintain  ovir  young'uns  on 
$50  a  month?  And,  Uncle,  your  Vista  pro- 
gram r Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) 
spent  $3.1  million  last  year  to  train  only  202 
trainees.  That  Indicates  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  training  one  youth  for  one 
year  Is  more  than  $15,000.  Then  how  come 
we  taxpayers  get  an  exemption  of  $600  to 
maintain  and  train  one  youth  for  a  year? 
"Or  let's  see  how  much  you  spent  upkeep- 
Ing  one  youngster  in  military  uniform.  House 
$55.00  a  month.  Food,  $30.27  a  month.  Cloth- 
ing upkeep,  $4.20  a  month.  That  comes  to 
$1,074.04  a  year.  How  In  the  world  do  you 
expect  parents  to  provide  all  these  things, 
plus  clothes,  recreation,  books,  medicine — 
for  $600  a  year?  With  your  figures.  Uncle, 
you  Eidmlt  It  can't  be  done. 

"Is  It  possible.  Uncle  Sam,  that  you  ex- 
pect us  parents  to  manage  more  efBclently 
than  you  do,  because  we  usually  do?  With 
all  our  expenses,  we  American  indirtduals 
have  more  than  enough  in  savings  to  offset 
our  debts.  You  don't. 

"With  all  our  prosperity,  you.  Uncle,  are 
still  spending  per  year  $2.9  billion  more  for 
relief  than  during  the  depths  of  depression. 
So  it  Just  may  be  that  you  are  uncommonly 
extravagant. 

"Regardless  of  how  we  try  to  rationalize 
and   explain  you  and  excuse  you.  It  is  still 
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«  Irarttul  •ffront  wb«n  you  allow  ua  work- 
ing, dnaa-p^rlng  hom«  rolka  only  9600  a  ye»r 
to  ra*r  •  legltlnMiU  cblld — while  you.  under 
ADC,  wlU  p«y  more  tliui  1800  a  year  to  up- 
ka«p  an  Ulegltlxnate  one." 

Thla  adTertUemant  la  paid  for.  pieraonally. 
by  tlM  anderalgnad,  who  U  a  Citizen.  Tax- 
payer and  a  Bualneaaman.  insofar  as  Govern- 
ment and  tazea  permit 

(Signed  I  Jack  Mabkk 
^e«id«nt.  Chief  Oil  Corp  ,  and  Ciif/ 
Knterpriaes 


HARRT  S.  TRUMAN— A  VERY  GREAT 
PRESroENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
today  markA  the  83d  birthday  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  one  of  the  great- 
est Americans  of  all  time.  It  has  been 
given  to  few  men  in  history  to  serve  his 
Nation  and  mankind  as  has  Harry  Tru- 
man throughout  a  lifetime  of  public 
service.  He  was  a  great  US.  Senator,  a 
great  citizen,  and  a  great  President  of 
the  United  States 

Not  only  is  he  loved  by  his  country- 
men, but  he  is  greatly  honored  and  re- 
spected by  freedom -loving  people 
throughout  the  world 

Mr.  President,  he  has  helped  many  of 
lu  who  are  Members  of  this  body  He  is 
not  only  a  great  citizen,  but  also  a  great 
parttsan  when  he  needs  to  be  a  partisan 

I  may  say  very  deflnltely  that  I  would 
not  have  been  elected  Senator  from  my 
State  of  Ohio  in  1958  except  for  the  fact 
that  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
came  to  Cleveland  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  urging  my  election  over  the  incum- 
bent. Senator  John  W  Brlcker  Former 
President  Truman  made  speeches  and 
t^evlaed  statements  urging  my  election 
In  Cleveland  and  at  huge  rallies  in  Akron 
and  Columbus.  Up  to  that  time,  no  otuv 
but  no  one.  predicted  anything  other 
than  my  defeat. 

The  sad  truth,  from  my  personal 
standpoint.  Is  that  the  national  leaders  of 
my  party  had  "not  given  me  a  prayer  " 
Sad  to  relate,  the  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  and  the 
treanirer  of  the  Democratic  senatorial 
campaign  committee  had  manifested  a 
very  dim  view  of  even  the  possibility  of 
my  election. 

Former  President  Truman  s  coura- 
geous whlstlestop  campaign  for  election 
In  1M8  will  always  be  remembered  In  the 
annala  of  the  politics  of  our  country 
Well,  he  made  the  same  sort  of  give 
'em  hell"  speeches  for  me  in  Ohio,  and 
Immediately  following  them  and  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  political  record  of  my 
opponent,  my  campaign  was  ofl  the 
ground.  The  rest  Is  Ohio  history  In  1963 
President  Truman  came  to  Ohio  and 
addressed  a  banquet  held  in  my  t>ehalf 
and  urged  my  reelection  to  the  Senate 
It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  great  pride 
on  my  part  that  this  great  man  mani- 
fested his  confidence  in  me  and  gave  me 
enoottiagement  in  two  difficult  cam- 
paigns where  I  was  regarded  as  the  un- 
derdog, to  really  understate  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  need  to  take 
time  here  to  recite  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  this  great  man's  adminis- 
tration and  of  his  life's  work.  I  fervently 
hope  that  all  of  us  and  the  Nation  will 


have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  coun- 
sel for  many,  many  more  years. 

The  facts  are  that  nobody  grows  old  by 
living  a  specific  number  of  years.  People 
grow  old  by  deserting  their  ideas  and  los- 
ing their  enthusiasm.  Men  and  women 
are  as  old  as  their  doubts.  They  are  as 
young  as  their  hopes,  their  zest  for  life, 
and  their  self-confldence  Given  that  cri- 
terion, Harry  S.  Truman  is  one  of  the 
youngest  men  I  know 

I  am  happy  to  salute  one  of  tlie  first 
citizens  of  our  land  on  his  birthday  an- 
niversary I  wish  him  and  Mrs  Truman 
a  long  life  of  happiness. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session,  to  consider  treaties  on 
the  Executive  Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordert-d. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Pre.sident.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  state  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  in  con- 
nection with  the  vote  on  the  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  previously 
entered  into  by  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
will  proc'Cd  at  12  10  p  m  today,  by  three 
separate  votes,  to  vote  on  treaties  num- 
bered 16  through  18  on  the  Executive 
Calendar 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll 

The  le^i.slatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

In  accordance  with  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote,  by  three 
.separate  votes,  on  treaties  Noa  16 
through  18  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  roll  will  first  be  called  on  Cal- 
endar No  16,  Executive  G.  88th  Congress. 
first  ses-sion.  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
convention  concerning  the  international 
exchange  of  publications  and  documents 


CONVENTION  CONCERNING  THE 
EXCHANGE  OP  OFFICIAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND  GOVERNMENT 
DOCUMENTS  BETWEEN  STATES. 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  CON- 
FERENCE AT  ITS  lOTH  SESSION, 
P.\RIS,  DECEMBER  3,   1958 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification' 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
rull 

The  k•^;l.^latue  clerk  called  tl;e  roll 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr 
GsrcNiNcl,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr  KrifNEDYJ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  KxnmkdyJ,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland   (Mr.  Tydings),  and  the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PillI 
are  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Ellxnder],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Rollings ],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan 1.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
MontoyaI.  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr    SmathersI    are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
1  Mr.  Ellender]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GruenincI.  the  Senator  from  Soutii 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollincsI.  the  Senatoi 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
i^EDTl,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Kennedy  1 .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  PellJ.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SMArHERsl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI  i.s 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr  Dominick),  the  Senatoi 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr 
MuNDT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  1  Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  1.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick!. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Javits  1 , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr 
Mundt)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  83, 
nays  0  as  follows: 

I  No    104  Ex  I 
YEAS  -«3 
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Aiken 

AJlolt 

Anderson 

Baker 

Harllett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoKK» 

Brewater 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd    Va 

Byrd,  W 

Cunnon 

Carlaon 

Church 

C'i»per 

Dl.-ksen 

Dodd 

EaAtlHnd 

Brvln 

Pannin 

Kong 

Kulbrltht 

Oore 

Orlffln 

Haiuten 


rn»e 

Chirk 

C^otton 

Cunu 

rv.tnlnkk 
Ellender 


Va 


HitrrU 

Hart 

Uartke 

Hatfleld 

Hayden 

Hli-kenloopcr 

Hill 

Holl.\nd 

HrUBkn 

Inouye 

Jack&on 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kiwhel 

I-«usohe 

Ix>ng.  Mo 

Long.  La 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Ml  earthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcaix 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monrouey 

Morse 

NAYS- 0 


Morton 

Moan 

Murphy 

Muakle 

Nelsrni 

Pas  tore 

PenrBon 

Perry 

Prouty 

Proimlre 

Randolph 

Rlblrotr 

RviaRfll 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennln 

Symlntiton 

Talmjtdge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Will  lama.  N  J 

Williams.  D*; 

Yar  borough 

Yountt   N   Dale 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Omening  Montoya 

Holllngs  Mundt 

Jkvua  Pell 

Jordan.  N  C  Smathers 

Kennedy.  Mass  Tidings 
Kennedy.  N  Y 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  In  the  afflrmatlve.  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  Is  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    TO    ARTICLE    109    OF 
THE    CHARTER    OP    THE    UNmED 

NATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  Executive 
Calendar  No.  17,  the  subject  of  which 
Is  the  amendment  to  article  lOfl  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  this  question,  the  years  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueming],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kmcnkdy],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings! ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fell] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya], and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathdis]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Grukning],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollwosI ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JordahI, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KxNNiDT],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pill],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathbrs],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ty- 
dings] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] .  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mukdt] 
are  necessarily  absent.  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cttrtis],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  84, 
r.aysO,  as  follows: 


liiondal* 

Ifonroner 

Morae 

Morton 

Moaa 

MurphT 

MuaUa 

Nelaon 

PBBtore 

Pearson 


Pwwy 

Protity 

Proxmlre 

Bandolpb 

RlblcoS 

BaaeU 

Scott 

Smith 

Bpwkman 

Spong 


8t«nnla 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

WllUama,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  CMiio 


The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  106  Ex.1 
YEAS— B4 


Caae 

Clark 

Cotton 

CurtlB 

Dominick 

Omening 


NATS— 0 
NOT  VOnNG — 16 
HolllngB  Mundt 

Javlta  Pell 

Jordan.  N.C.        Smathers 
Kennedy.  Mass.  Tydings 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 
Montoya 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  afflrmatlve,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

B.i>h 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 


[No.  105  EX.] 

YSAS — 84 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Bllender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 

Qrlffln 

Hanaen 

Harrla 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 


Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kucbel 

Irfkuache 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metealt 

Miller 


CONVENTION  ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS, 
1961 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Spomo  in  the  chair).    The  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  Executive  Calen- 
dar No.  18,  the  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  1961.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.     I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  llSIr. 
CLARK],  the  Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr. 
Grttening]  .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kbnnkdy].  the  Senator  from 
New   York    [Mr.   Kennidy].   the   Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings].  and 
the   Senator   from  Rhode   Island    [Mr. 
Pill]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  and  the  Senator   from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathds]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr   Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
[Mr     Grotning].    the    Senator    from 
South   Carolina    [Mr.    Hollihcs].    the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr   KaNNEDY],  the  Senator  from  New 
Yorit  [Mr.  Kinhkdy].  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Sen- 
ator fran  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pill],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathehs], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland   [Mr. 
Tydings]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  COTTOH],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
wicKl,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  .  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  would  each  vote 
•^ea." 


Hansen 

Harrla 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruaka 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

La  use  he 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnvison 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcall 

MUler 

Mondale 

Monroney 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 16 

Case  Holllngs  Mundt 

Clark  JavltB  PeU 

Cotton  Jordan,  N.C.       Smathen 

Curtis  Kennedy,  Mass.  Tydings 

Dominick  Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Omening  Montoya 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratiflcatlon  Is  agreed  to. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 
Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Oannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Griffin 


Morse 

Morton 

Moes 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelaon 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Eiandolph 

RlblcoS 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

WUllama,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak, 

Young,  Ohio 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 
OF  A  LARGE  PROTOTYPE  DESALT- 
ING PLANT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  270,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  laill  (S. 
270)  to  provide  for  the  participation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  participate  In  the  development 
of  technology  for  a  large-scale  desalting 
plant  by  providing  financial,  technical,  or 
o;her  assistance  to  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  for  the  de- 
sign, development,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  water  treatment  and  desalting  plant 
to  be  constructed  as  a  part  of  a  dual-purpoee 
electrical  power  generaUon  and  desaltmg 
project  In  the  Southern  California  area. 

Sec.  2.  Before  provldmg  any  assistance  as 
authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
first  determine  that  the  value  of  the  anUcl- 
pated   technical   knowledge   and   experience 
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la  dMaiUng  to  b«  derived  from  his  partlcl- 
patloa  In  Lhe  coastrucUon  and  operation  of 
tbla  facility  will  be  not  leaa  than  tbe  amount 
of  aucli  aoalstanoe 

Smc.  3.  In  order  to  provide  the  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may. 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Revised 
StAtutea  36*8.  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
lietropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia containing  such  termj  and  conditions 
•a  he  deems  appropriate  and  covering  such 
perloda  of  time  as  he  may  consider  neces- 
•*ry  but  under  which  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  contingent  upon  ap- 
propriations being  available  therefor  No 
such  contract,  however,  shall  be  executed  by 
the  Secretary  until  45  calendar  rl.iys  after  it 
haa  be«n  transmuted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlvee.  which  45  days  shall  not  include 
day*  on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  not  In  session  becau-se 
of  an  adjournment  for  more  than  three  diiys 
to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  sine  die 
The  contract  ahai;  provide  that  any  fluan- 
cl*l  Meistance  by  the  United  States  under 
thl«  Act  toward  the  construction  of  the  Bolaa 
laJand  or  the  faciliuee  thereon  shall  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  parties  concerned  obtain- 
ing, prior  to  the  start  of  construction  of  the 
Bolaa  Island,  a  ci instruction  permit  from  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
the  construction  of  the  nuclear  reactors  on 
the  laid  island  The  contract  shall  also  pro- 
ride  that  the  United  States,  its  officers  and 
employeea  shall  have  a  permanent  right  to 
•ccesa  to  said  island  and  the  desalting  proj- 
ect located   thereon   for  all   official   purposes 

8mc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year  on  his  op- 
erations under  this  Act  and  on  the  results 
obtained  by  the  United  States  from  partici- 
pation In  the  desalting  and  electrical  power 
generation  project  pursuant   to  this  Act 

Sac.  5  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  approprlat.vl 
IKK  to  exceed  157  200  000,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President  I  In- 
tend to  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  amendments  added  by  the  House,  but 
before  doing  so,  I  want  to  explain  their 
effect  on  the  bUl  a.s  previously  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Senate  bill  270  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  In  association  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conunission,  to  Join 
In  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
Metropolitan  Water  EUstrlct  of  Southern 
California,  a  public  corporation  engaged 
In  the  wholesale  supply  of  water  to  many 
municipalities  and  other  public  corpora- 
tions, the  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
two  Investor-owned  electric  utilities  serv- 
ing the  southern  California  market  area 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  contribute  to  both 
the  capital  Investment  costs  and  the 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
desalting  facility  The  Departments 
total  contribution  of  $57  2  million  plus 
the  $15  million  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  already  authorized  to  pro- 
vide will  represent  only  about  one-sixth 
of  the  total  capital  costs  Involved  In  the 
dual-purpose  project.  The  capital 
0O8t«  that  will  be  borne  by  the  metro- 
politan water  district  and  the  public 
and  private  electric  utilities  In  relation  to 
this  project  will  be  approximately  $380 
million.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's participation  In  this  project  will 
enable  It  to  purcha.se  needed  technology, 


produced  under  practical,  demonstra- 
tlonal  conditions,  which  will  greatly  ad- 
vance the  Nation  s  saline  water  conver- 
sion program 

I  believe  the  amendments  added  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  should  cause  no  signifi- 
cant dlfBcultles  as  I  Interpret  their  Intent 
and  could  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
project  participants. 

The  most  significant  new  language 
adopted  by  the  House  reads  as  follows : 

No  such  contract,  however,  shall  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  until  45  calendar  days 
after  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  45  days  shall  not 
Include  days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  not  in  session 
bec.iu.se  of  an  adjournment  for  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  The  contract  shall  provide 
that  any  financial  asslstcince  by  the  United 
States  under  this  Act  toward  the  constriic- 
lion  of  the  B<jl8a  Lsland  or  the  facilities 
thereon  shall  be  contingent  upon  the  parlies 
concerned  obtaining,  prior  to  the  start  of 
construction  of  the  Bolsa  Lsland  a  construc- 
Uon  permit  from  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  construction  of 
the  nuclear  reactors  on  the  said  Island  The 
contract  shall  also  provide  that  the  United 
States.  Its  officers  and  employees  shall  have 
a  permanent  right  to  access  to  said  Island 
and  the  desalting  project  located  thereon 
for   all   Lifflclal    purpi;.ses 

This  will  allow  our  committee  to  care- 
fully exarmne  the  proposed  contract  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  metro- 
pohtan  water  district  which,  under  the 
bill,  must  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  euid  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representiitlvos  I  also  acree 
with  the  judgment  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs 
that  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  should 
report  to  the  Congress  annually  on  his 
operations  under  this  act  and  on  tlie 
results  of  the  Government's  participation 
in  this  project 

Another  feature  added  by  the  House 
committee  is  the  requirement  that  the 
contract  with  the  metropolitan  water  dis- 
trict provide  that  any  financial  a.sslstance 
by  the  United  SUtes  under  thLs  act  to- 
ward the  construction  of  the  island  site 
or  the  project  facilities  on  the  .site  .shall 
be  contingent  upon  the  parties  concerned 
obtaining  an  AEC  construction  permit 
for  the  construction  of  the  nuclear  reac- 
tors before  the  beginning  of  construction 
of  the  island  site  It  Is  clear  to  me  that 
It  is  not  Intended  to  apply  to  those  proj- 
ect activities  which  necessarily  must  pre- 
cede the  actual  physical  construction  of 
the  island — Including  those  related  to  de- 
tailed design,  site  investigations,  and 
other  advance  activities.  Including  the 
placing  of  orders  for  long  lead  Items  In 
order  to  get  on  manufacturers  .schedules 
Obviously,  these  pre-construction  efforts 
mu.st  proceed  without  delay.  In  advance 
of  the  start  of  actual  construction  of  the 
island,  if  the  project  Is  to  be  undertaken 
and  accomplished  In  a  manner  satisfying 
the  needs  of  all  the  participants. 

The  reference  to  the  AEC  construction 
permit  Is  also  clear  As  Is  generally  known 
the  regulatory  side  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  maintains  careful  licensing 
and  regulatory  control  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  nuclear  facllltiea 
from  the  standpoint  of  nuclear  health 
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and  safety,  and  AEC's  Initial  construc- 
tion permit.  If  Issued.  Is  but  the  first  of 
Its  licensing  measures.  When  AEC  Issues 
Its  Initial  construction  permit  the  condi- 
tion represented  by  this  provision  will 
have  been  fully  met. 

As  the  preparatory  efforts  progress,  the 
parties  to  this  project  may  start  on  cer- 
tain necessary  advance  features  of  the 
Island,  short  of  actual  physical  construc- 
tion, before  AEC  formally  Issues  its  Ini- 
tial construction  permit  for  the  nuclear 
facilities.  This  type  of  activity  is  not  In- 
tended to  be  precluded  prior  to  the  ac- 
tual issuance  of  the  permit.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  AEC  permit  Is  not  Issued  for 
the  Bolsa  Island  site,  or  any  other  suit- 
able site,  and  consequently  the  project  is 
terminated,  this  provision  would  pre- 
clude Interior's  financial  participation 
In  the  cost  of  the  actual  construction  of 
the  island  Itself  as  distinguished  from 
the  preconstructlon  activities.  Thus,  all 
the  participants  In  this  cooperative  ar- 
rangement are  made  fully  aware  of  this 
legislative  and  contractual  aspect  of  the 
financial  assistance  to  be  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  this 
act.  as  distinguished  from  the  AEC  which 
Is  presently  authorized  to  provide  Its  as- 
sl.stance  to  this  project.  AEC's  assistance 
as  authorized  by  the  Congress  does  per- 
tain to  certain  safety  features  of  this 
Island  siting  as  well  as  to  the  coupling 
of  the  water  facilities  with  the  power 
generation  plants.  Interior's  assistance 
will,  without  duplication  of  AEC's  as- 
sistance, apply  to  the  capital  costs  of  all 
the  facilities  related  to  water  production. 
Including  the  systems  required  for  the 
supply  of  energy  for  the  desalting  opera- 
tion and  the  site  for  the  water  facilities, 
but  not  Including  the  capital  costs  for 
conveying  the  product  to  the  metropoli- 
tan distribution  system. 

I  congratulate  Chairman  Aspinall  and 
the  other  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
who  have.  In  my  judgment,  strengthened 
this  bill  I  also  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  KtJCHELJ,  the  sponsor  of  S. 
270,  for  hLs  zeal,  guidance,  and  dedica- 
tion to  this  worthwhile  project. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  JACKSON  I  yield. 
Mr  KUCHEL.  I  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  generous  comments  of  my  friend 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
comnuttee  which  sat  in  Judgment  on  this 
legislation.  All  I  can  say  Is  that  I  thank 
him  very  much. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  quite 
agree  that  the  purpose  of  the  House 
amendment  has  been  correctly  spelled 
out  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wa.shlngton  (Mr.  Jackson  1.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  most  carefully  spelling  out 
the  purpose  of  the  language  we  will  ap- 
prove today,  as  I  think  It  is  important  In 
going  forward  with  the  construction  of 
this  facility  to  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  meariing  of  the  enabling  legis- 
lation. This  giant  facility  will  be  built  on 
a  manmade  island  of  some  43  acres,  lying 
seaward  of  the  coastline  of  my  home 
county  of  Orange  In  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. It  will  carry  on,  with  the  aid  of  nu- 
clear energy,  an  actual  test.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, of  whether  the  salt  water  of  the 
sea  can  be  used  to  produce,  economically, 
150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  each 
day.  for  distribution  by  the  pubUc  agen- 
cies of  southern  California. 

1  thank  my  able  friend  for  his  Interest. 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  leadership  In 
what  has  now  been  accomplished.  I  also 
tliank  the  other  Senators  who  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill:  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Aitoer- 
soNl,  my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr, 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
iMr.  Hawsen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield]. 

The  combination  nuclear  electric 
power  and  sea  water  conversion  plant 
Is  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  these 
local,  private,  and  public  agencies.  The 
Federal  Oovernment.  in  turn,  will  gain 
valuable  technological  experience  In  the 
field  of  sea  water  conversion.  This  unique 
partnership  of  private  and  governmental 
agencies  will  make  it  urmecessary  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  seek 
funds  for  all-Federal  construction  of 
such  a  massive  prototype  plant. 

In  a  study  report  submitted  in  Decem- 
ber 1965,  the  Bechtel  Corp..  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, stated  that  the  project  was  tech- 
nically feasible  and  could  produce  fresh 
water  at  a  cost  of  21.9  cents  per  1.000 
gallons  at  plantsite.  and  27  cents  per 
1,000  gallons  delivered  to  the  metropoli- 
tan water  district  system.  The  present 
minimum  cost  of  fresh  water  from  exist- 
ing desalination  plants  Is  about  $1  per 
1,000  gallons. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  having  a 
large  prototype  plant  operating  If  we 
hope  to  measure  the  cost  savings  to  be 
achieved  by  large-scale  operations.  Al- 
though the  plant  is  not  expected  to  pro- 
duce any  dramatic  technological  break- 
throughs, a  demonstration  that  water 
can  be  taken  from  the  sea  and  converted 
to  fresh  water  at  a  low  cost  will  have  a 
threat  imp€w:t  on  future  water  resource 
development. 

Upon  completion,  the  plant  will  pro- 
vide southern  California  with  150  million 
pallons  of  fresh  water  each  day.  This  is 
over  100  times  the  1.4  million  gallons 
per  day  capacity  of  the  former  San 
Diego-Point  Loma  experimental  plant 
which  was  moved  to  the  Quantanamo 
Naval  Base  In  Cuba  late  in  1964.  The 
proposed  plant  would  have  more  than 
twice  the  combined  capacity  of  all  the 
salt  water  conversion  plants  in  existence 
today. 

In  tulditlon.  the  nuclear  reactors  and 
turbine  generators  will  generate  approxi- 
mately 1,800  megawatts  of  electricity — 
enough  to  supply  the  domestic  needs  of 

2  million  people.  Even  mighty  Hoover 
Ehim  produces  less  power  than  will  the 
proposed  plant.  The  plant  will  be  built 
on  a  43-acre  manmade  island  about  one- 
half  mile  off  the  Bolsa  Chlca  State  Beach 
In  Orange  Coimty.  A  two-lane  causeway 
win  carry  water  and  power  transmission 
lines  to  the  mainland.  The  water  will 
then  be  pumped  25  miles  to  the  Dlemer 
filtration  plant  where  It  wiU  be  blended 
with  other  water  in  the  existing  distribu- 
tion system. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  Cali- 


fornia's water  resources  for  many  years 
do  not  emeet  dctallnation  to  solve  all  of 
our  State's  water  problems.  It  will  how- 
ever, help  to  ease  otir  critical  water 
shortages. 

Reliable  estimates  foresee  a  doubling 
of  California's  pcHJUlatlon  within  a  mere 
25  years.  Itils,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  per  cm^ita  water  consumption  is 
ever  increasing,  makes  It  imperative  that 
we  test  every  promising  approach  to  as- 
sure a  reliable  water  supply  for  future 
generations. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  California.  The  Senatw  is 
the  ranking  minority  members  on  the 
committee,  and  the  interpretation  that 
has  been  stated  here  by  the  Senator  is 
a  imanlmous  one.  I  think  It  should  make 
very  clear  to  the  departments  concerned ; 
namely,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
clear  Intent  of  the  Senate  in  accepting 
the  amendment  offered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  now  being  con- 
curred in  here.  With  that  understanding. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  concur  in  that 
amendment. 

I  do  wish  to  say,  as  the  able  Senator 
from  California  has  pointed  out,  this  is 
indeed  a  historic  event.  I  think  it  is  just 
the  beginning  of  a  program  that  can  not 
only  do  much  to  relieve  the  growing  water 
problem  In  our  own  country,  but  I  sin- 
cerely feel  that,  this  being  a  very  large 
plant.  It  will  be  one  through  which  not 
only  our  Oovemment  but  other  govern- 
ments around  tiie  world  can  obtain,  I 
am  sure,  much  valuable  information 
which  will  help  make  possible  the  promo- 
tion of  tremendous  programs  in  the 
area  of  desallnlzatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  to  S.  270. 
"liie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  moming  business  is 
now  in  order  under  a  3-minute  limitation. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  BY  THE  CANA- 
DIAN SENATE  AND  EXPRESSING 
THEIR  APPRECIATION  OP  THE 
SAME 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  Canswia  expressing  its 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  adopted  on  March 
14,  1967.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 


EXliiCUTlVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated: 

CrUTAIN   ADDmONAL   FACn-ITIIS   PROJECTS   FOR 

An  National  GtiARD 


A  letter  Irom  Uie  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (ProperUee  and  Installa- 
tions), tran«mlttlng.  p\irs\iant  to  law,  the 
location,  nature,  and  eetlmated  cost  of  cer- 
tain additional  raclllUes  projecta  to  be  un- 


dertaken for  the  Air  NaUonai  Guard   (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service*. 
National  Atmosphkbic  Scmf  cb  PaoGEAM, 

PiacAL  Ykab  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Executive  Office  at 
the  President,  Waahhigton,  D.C.,  tranamlt- 
tlng,  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  "NaUonal  Atmospheric  Science  Pro- 
gram—Fiscal Year  1988."  with  an  accom- 
panying repmrt;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Special  Ria-orr  on  U.S.  Pabticipation  w  a 
Pkopobkd  Increase  of  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Chairman  of  the  NaUonal  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial PoUclea,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovernor« 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, to  the  President  and  the  Congress  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee- 
man on  Foreign  Relations. 

Repokts  of  the  Comptroller  CSenxral 
A  letter  frtxn  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmltUng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  savings  available 
through  the  use  of  formal  advertising  In 
contracting  for  automotive  tires  and  tubes, 
General  Service  Administration,  report  dated 
AprU  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  united  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  In  costs  of 
transporting  food  donated  for  dlstrlbuUon 
abroad.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, dated  April  7,  1907  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract,  YosEMrrE 
Park  and  Ctjbrt  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  which 
win  authorize  the  Yosemlte  Park  and  Curry 
Co.  to  operate  the  Government -owned  El 
Portal  Motor  Inn  and  provide  related  facili- 
ties and  services  lor  the  public  In  the  El 
Portal  Admlnlstrattve  Site  of  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  Calif,  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Rso-AssincATioN  Under  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1938 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursxiant  to  law,  on 
the   reclassification   of   certain  land  in  the 
Hanover   Bluff  Unit  of   the   Missouri   River 
Basin  Project,  In  Wyoming;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Orders  Entered  in  Cases  of  Certain  Aliens 
Who  Have  Been  Fottnd  Admissible 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Inamigra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of    Justice,    enclosing   copies   of    the    orders 
entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens  who 
have   been   found   to   be   admissible   to   the 
United  SUtes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 

States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  lettw  from  the  C<«nmlssloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  SUtes  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  fiapets) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Rxpo«T  ON  Adjustmknt  of  Statt's 

OF    ktt  \1JXH 

A  latter  from  the  Commlaaloner.  Immlgrs- 
Uon  »nd  Naturalization  Service.  DepcLTtment 
of  Justice,  tranamltUng.  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  adjustment  of  status  of 
Koeam&rtono  Prawotoadlkoeasoemo  i  with  an 
accompanying  paper j  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Omcx  OF  Emskcenct  Pt,amninq.  Report  on 

POKKST    AND  GkASS    PASS 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  OlBce  of  Eimer- 
gency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Washington,  DC .  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  organization. 
dated  May  5.  1967  i  with  an  accompanying 
report):   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


Pfl'l'llONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  PRE.SIDINO  OFFICER 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stat*  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  forestry 

"Horse  Joint  Memorial  8 
"A  joint   memorial   to  the   President   of   the 

United  States,   the   Honorable  Senate  and 

Hotiae    of    Representatives    of    the    United 

States  In  Congress  a^embled 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idabo,  hereby  request  that 

"Whereas,  the  milk  prices  paid  to  the 
farmers  for  raw  milk  have  declined  substan- 
tially while  milk  production  costd  have  ele- 
vated sharply  with  the  price  to  the  consumer 
being  Increased .  and 

"Whereas,  the  farmers  selling  price  for 
cattle  has  declined  10  !,  m  the  last  few 
months,  the  selling  price  for  lambs  has  de- 
clined 33%  In  the  last  year  the  selling  price 
for  hogs  declined  31  %  in  the  last  few  months. 
and  the  selling  price  of  poultry  has  decreased 
8.4%  while  the  price  of  meat  to  the  con- 
sumer has  Increased  29  "„  In  a  matter  of 
months;  and 

"Whereas,  the  farmers'  selling  price  for 
wheat  has  declined  14  4",  for  wcx)l  42%  In 
one  year,  and  for  eggs  21  5  "  ,  as  the  cost  of 
Uvlng  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
fanner  have  increased  sharply,   and 

"Whereas,  two- thirds  of  the  world  s  popu- 
lation are  not  receiving  adequate  f'lodstuffs 
and  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are 
being  encouraged  to  Increase  production. 
while  farm  prices  now  at  75  ;  of  parity  have 
dropped  two  points  during  the  past  mcjnth 
and  are  five  points  lower  than  the  last  year 

"Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Thirty-ninth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idabo,  now  in  session,  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  that  we  moat 
respectfully  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  undertake  to  determine  the 
problems  and  explain  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  reasons  fjr  the  great  dis- 
parity between  the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer 
and  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer  for  agri- 
cultural products 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  be.  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies  of 
this  memorlaJ  to  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  CongresH 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  repre- 
senting this  state  In  the  Congress  of  the 
UiUted  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Ooyemor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  " 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Mlnneeota;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 


"Resolction  4 
"Resolution     memorializing     the     President. 
Congress  and   the  Civil   Aeronautics  Board 
to  provide  for  hearings  for   air  routes  be- 
tween Mlnneeota  and  Europe 

"Whereas,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that 
adequate  air  transport  la  essential  to  the 
economic  progress  and  full  development  of 
the  potential  of  this  State,   and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  strong  and  growing 
community  of  intereet  between  Minnesota 
and  the  friendly  nations  of  Europe  which  will 
continue  to  expand  because  of  the  long  exist- 
ing business  and  cultural  ties  between  the 
citizens  of  Minnesota  and  our  friends  in  Eu- 
rope,  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  no  direct  air  service  be- 
tween any  point  In  Minnesota  and  any  point 
In  Eunipe  which  results  In  substantial  in- 
convenience to  the  traveling  public  and  the 
expenditure  of  additional  time  and  money  In 
making  Intermediate  connections  at  other 
cities  in  the  United  States;  and 

■  Whereas,  air  tran.sport  has  developed  to 
the  point  where  It  is  economically  and  oper- 
ationally feasible  to  provide  d!re<-t  air  service 
between  alrp<irts  In  Minnesota  and  airports 
in  Europe,   and 

■Whereas  in  1963  there  were  24  768  trav- 
elers between  the  State  of  Mlnnesuta  and 
points  across  the  Atlantic  and  an  estimated 
80O  round  the  world  travelers,  who  would  all 
be  benefited  and  convenlenced  by  direct  air 
service  between  Minnesota  and  Europe,  and 

Whereas,  air  cari?o  Is  Increasing  at  a  greater 
rate  thun  air  passen>;ers  manufacturing 
firms  headquartered  In  Minnesota  have  plants 
throughout  Europe  and  require  direct  air 
Cargo  service  as  a  necessity  for  economic 
growth,  and  direct  air  cargo  .service  Is  essen- 
tial for  public  convenience  of  Minnesota  and 
Burrjpe    and 

"Whereas,  there  is  now  a  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  Improve 
the  air  service  between  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Mlnneapolls-St  Paul  and  points  In  the  Orient 
but  no  such  proceeding  has  been  scheduled 
or  Is  being  heard  with  respect  to  any  point 
In  Minnesota  and  Europe,   now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  that 
tne  Civil  Aeronautics  Btiard  should  schedule 
and  conduct  hearings  Ifxjklng  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  direct  air  service  between 
polnu  In  Mlnnes<3ta  and  polnu  In  Europe. 
and.  If  necessary,  that  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  should  negotiate  for  the 
establishment  of  such  service 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  be  In- 
structed to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Mlnneeota  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress,  and  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  CUU  Aeronautics  Board. 

"JAWES  B     OOETZ. 

'  Prendent  of  the  Senate 

"L      L      DtJXBUBT, 

Speaker  of  the  Houne  of  Representatives 
Passed   the  Senate  this  21st  day  of  April 
in   the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  slxty-aeven 

H      Y      TORRET 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate 
"Passed   the  House  of  Representatives  this 
24th   day   of  April   In   the   year  of  Our   Uird 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
"Edward  A    Bikdilk. 
"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
Approved  May  1.  1967. 

"HAROLi)  LeVandci. 
"GovernoT  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
Plied  May  1,  1967 

"Joseph  L    Don<jvan. 
"Secreforj^  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ' 

Pour  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 


"Resolutions  Mkmosializinc  the  Congress 
or  THE  UNrTEo  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Changing  the  Designation  or  Old- 
Age  Assistance  to  Senior  CmziNs  Assi.sr- 
ance 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  requests  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
changing  the  designation  of  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance to  Senior  Citizens  Assistance;  and  be  It 
further 

■Resolved  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
U)  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the   Commonwealth. 

"Senate,  adopted.  April   13,  1967 

"Norman  L.  Pidgeon. 

•■Clerk 
"House  of  Repre.sentatlves  adopted  In  con- 
currence. April    18.    1967 

"William  C    Malcrs. 

■Clerk. 
"A   true  copy    Attest: 

"I  SEAL  I 

"Kevin  H  White. 
■'Secretary  of  the  Cornmonu-ealth  " 

"RtsoLfTtONS  Memorializinc  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Providing  a  Tax  Crcdi.  roR  College  Tii- 
Tio.N  Payments 

Whereas.  The  cost  of  a  college  education 

has  increased  markedly  In  recent  years;  and 

"Whe'-i-as.  The  burden  of  paying  for  such 

education   is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult 

to  bear,    therefore  be  It 

■Resolved  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  states  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  for  college  tuition  pay- 
meiits.  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  <f 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  (  f 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof   from   this   Commonwealth 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  April 
II.    1967. 

"William  C  Maitrs 

■Clerk 
"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence.  April  13, 
1967 

"Norman  L  Pidgeon. 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy   Attest 
"I  seal  J 

"Kevin  H  Wnm:, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonuealth ." 

"Resohttions  Memorializing  the  Concrfss 
or  the  UNn-ED  States  To  Enact  LEGISlJ^- 
TiON  Increasing  the  Amounts  or  Mini- 
MiM  Monthly  Payments  Under  the  So- 
CUL  Seciritt   Alt 

■Whereas.  The  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life  In  this  country  has  risen  to  an  all  lime 
high,   and 

Whereas,  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  nation  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent If  not  entirely  upon  the  monthly  pay- 
ments received  by  them  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.   and 

Whereas.  Tlie  current  minimum  monthly 
payments  under  said  program  have  now  be- 
come grossly  Inadequate  for  their  needs,  anJ 

■Wherea:<.  An  Increase  of  such  mlnlmuni 
payments  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month  per  person  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  month  per  married  couple 
would  tend  to  relieve  such  conditions;  now. 
therefore,   be  It 

■Resolved  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  'i\e  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  Increas- 
ing the  minimum  monthly  payments  under 
the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  month  per  person  and   two 
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hundred    and    fifty   dollars    per   month    per 
married  couple:  and  be  it  further 

•■Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwe<ath  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
"Senate,  adopted,  April  13,  1967. 

"Norman  L.  Piboeon. 

••Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence. April  18.  1967. 

"William  C.  Maizbs, 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy.  Attest: 

"[SSAL] 

"Kevin  H.  Whtte, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonicealth." 


"Resolutions  Memorlalizinc  the  Conobess 
or  THE  Unh-ed  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion  Increasing   Allowable  Earnings  of 
Persons  Receiving  Social  Securitt  Benx- 
rrrs  Prom  $1,600  to  •2.600 
"Whereas,  Under  present  regtulatlons,  those 
persons  receiving  socl.il  security  benefits  are 
not  permitted  to  earn  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  In  any  one  year  without  a  de- 
crease In  payments  received   by  them;   and 
"Whereas,  Many  of  the  persons  receiving 
such  payments  are  almost  totally  der>endent 
up>on  them  for  their  living  expenses;  and 

"Whereas,  The  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
substantially  so  that  the  benefits  referred  to 
are  now  totally  inadequate:  and 

"Whereas,  An  increase  of  allowable  annual 
earnings  from  fifteen  hundred  doUars  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  will  enable 
such  persons  to  retain  their  self  respect;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Ua»- 
sachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enact  legislation  increasing 
allowable  earnings  of  persons  receiving  social 
security  benefits  from  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
to  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  and  be 
It  further 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resoluUons 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statee,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
"Senate,  adopted.  AprU  13,  1967. 

"Norman  L.  Pidceon, 

"Clerk. 
"House  of  Representatives,  adopted  In  con- 
currence, April  18.  1967. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"CIcrfc. 
"A  true  copy.  Attest : 

"[SEAL] 

"Kevin  H.  Whitb, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
A  resolution  of  the  Hotise  of  BepresenU- 
tlves   of   the   Commonwealth   of   Massachu- 
setts: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"RESOLtmoN    Memorializing   thk   CoNoaEss 
or    THE    UNmo    States    To    Soppobt    aio) 
Adopt  an   Amendment  to  the  UJ3.  Con- 
sTrrtmoN   PEXMrrriNC  Biblx  RxAoma  and 
Praters  in  Our  Public  Schools 
■Whereas,   These   United   Statee    and   the 
Commonwealth      of      Massachusetts      were 
founded    and    established    in    and    under    a 
belief  in  Almighty  Ood:  and 

■'Whereas,  This  principle  and  belief  Is  ex- 
pUclty  set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence adopted  by  the  thirteen  original 
sutes  In  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  In 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and 

■Whereas,  This  same  principle  and  belief 
Is  recognized  by  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  in  the  'Flag  Code",  In  the  'Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  Our  Flag",  and  In  the  official 
coinage  of  the  United  States  Gkjvemment  by 
having  Inscribed  thereon  the  words  "In  God 
We  Trust';  and 
•Whereas,  This  same  principle  and  belief  la 


inlierently  a  part  of  our  American  way  of 
life  and  U  the  baalc  beUef  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  adult  American  citizens  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren;  and 

"Whereas,  A  great  majority  of  our  adult 
American  citizens  are  products  of  our  public 
school  ayatema  and  their  children  and  grand- 
children are  enrolled  In  the  public  school 
systems  of  these  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  majority  of  the  private  and 
parochial  school  systems  likewise  hold  a  firm 
belief  In  the  principle  of  'A  Nation  under 
Almighty  God':  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  a  basic  belief  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  these  United  States  that  reading  of  the 
Bible  which  Is  'God's  Holy  Book'  and  prayer 
are  a  basic  part  of  the  belief  that  this  State 
and  Nation  U  a  State  and  Nation  under  God 
and  that  such  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our 
public  school  systems;  and 

"Whereas.  Under  the  recent  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  U  now 
unlawful   In   our   public   schools;    and 

"Whereas,  Such  Supreme  Court  decision 
denies  the  very  great  majority  of  Americans 
of  their  fundamental  constitutional  right  to 
express  In  our  public  schools  their  belief  In 
Almighty  God,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
prayer,  and  forbids  the  public  school  systems 
of  these  United  States  from  expressing  and 
teaching  that  ours  Is  a  State  and  Nation 
under  Ood;  and 

"Whereas,  The  said  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion has  made  It  possible  for  a  very  small 
minority  to  suppress  the  will,  desires  and 
wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
these  United  States;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  support  and  adc^t  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion permitting  Bible  reading  and  prayers  in 
our  public  schools;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  reeolutlons 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representativee,  adopted,  April 

18,  1967. 

"William  C.  J4aiebs, 

"Clerk. 

"[SEAL] 

"A  true  copy.    Attest: 

"KxTTH  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  the  president.  International  Association 
of  Plre  Chiefs,  enclosed  by  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "TTie  Wlngspread  Conference  Report," 
prepared  by  that  association.  In  New  York, 
N.T.,  relating  to  the  Isolation  of  some  of  the 
major  problems  facing  the  fire  service  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Annlston,  Ala., 
praying  that  a  commemorative  stamp  to  note 
and  commemorate  the  160th  anniversary  of 
the  Alabama  Territory;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


S.  Rxs.  115 


Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  as  members  of  offi- 
cial Senate  delegations  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  necessary  to  respond  to  In- 
vitations received  officially  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  parliamentary  bodies  and  asso- 
ciations (Including  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Association)  during  the  Nineti- 
eth Congress,  and  designate  the  chairmen 
of  said  delegations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  delegations. 
Including  staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairmen  to  assist  said  delegations,  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000  for  each  such  delegation,  and 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairmen  of  said  delegations. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  each  delegation  shall 
Include  such  special  expenses  as  the  chair- 
man may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
resolution.  Including  reimbursements  to 
agencies  for  compensation  of  employees  de- 
tailed to  each  delegation  and  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  with  providing  appro- 
priate hoepltaUty  to  foreign  delegates. 

(c)  Each  member  or  employee  of  each 
delegation  shall  receive  subsistence  expenses 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7, 
1964.  

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Monro  NET)  : 
8. 1699.  A  bill  to  permit  negotiation  of  a 
modification  to  a  contract  for  sale  of  certain 
real  property  by  the  United  States  to  the  city 
of  Lawton,  Okla.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ji4r.  Hakris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  \m- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  in  order  to  revise  the  aUot- 
ment  formula  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
S.  1701.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bisuc  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
S.  1702.  A  bin  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the 
U  S  District  Court  for  the  District  of  HawaU 
to  hear  determine,  and  render  Judgment  on 
the  claims  of  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Wong  against  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO 
RESPOND  TO  OFFICIAL  INVITA- 
TIONS RECEIVED  PROM  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS  OR  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY BODIES  AND  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution  (S.  Res.  115) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 


RESOLUTIONS 

AUTHORITY   FOR  THE   SENATE   TO 
RESPOND    TO    OFFICIAL    INVITA- 
TIONS RECEIVED  FROM  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS    OR    PARLIAMEN- 
TARY BODIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  (S.  Res.  115)  to  authorize 
the  Senate  to  respond  to  official  invita- 
tions received  from  foreign  governments 
or  parliamentary  bodies  and  associations, 
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which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Pulbright. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees  "' 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  SENATE 
OFFICE  BUHDING  as  the  TRU- 
MAN OFFICE  BULLDLNQ 

Mr.  MAONUSON  'for  himself.  Mr 
Stmimgton.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr 
jACxaoN,  Mr  Bible,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
BOKOVOH)  submitted  a  resolution  ^8.  Res. 
116)  to  name  the  Senate  Offlce  Building 
as  the  Truman  OCBce  BxilldinR,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Magnuson. 
for  hlmaeli  and  other  Senators,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading  > 


MODIFICATION  OF  CONTRACTT  FOR 
SALE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY TO  CITY  OF  LAWTON. 
OKLA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  myself  and  my  senior  colleague 
[Mr.  MoNRONiYl,  a  bill  to  permit  ne«o- 
tlatton  of  a  modification  of  a  contract 
for  sale  of  certain  real  property  by  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  LAwton. 
Okla.  The  bUl  I  Introduce  today  is  in- 
tended to  correct  a  situation  which  has 
existed  for  some  40  years  and  has  become 
a  burden  on  the  city  of  Lawton. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  Indenture 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  June  11.  1926.  270  acres  of  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  reserve  lands 
were  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Lawton  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  $2,800 
and  a  promise  to  furnish,  without  cost  to 
tbe  Oovemment,  a  sufBclent  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  use  at  the  Fort  Sill 
Indian  School  and  the  Kiowa  Indian 
HospltaL 

Since  the  signing  of  this  indenture, 
the  faclllUes  of  the  Port  Sill  Indian 
School  and  the  Kiowa  Indian  Hospital 
have  expanded  considerably,  which  has 
refjulred  the  city  of  Lawton  to  construct 
an  8-lxu;h  water  main  to  the  facilities  of 
the  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  and  the 
Kiowa  Indian  Hospital.  Also,  the  dally 
requirements  of  the  Fort  Sill  Indian 
School  have  now  reached  approximately 
45.000  to  50,000  gallons,  which  consti- 
tates  a  sizable  expense  to  the  city  of 
Lawton  and  which  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  beyond  the  intentions  of  the 
indenture  agreed  to  in  1926. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
city  of  Lawton  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  U.S.  Government 
would  pay  for  such  water  that  Is  used  at 
the  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  and  the 
Kiowa  Indian  Hospital. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  will  be  fair  and 
jtiat  to  both  parties  concerned.  It  will 
permit  a  renegotiation  of  the  contract 
baaed  upon  changed  conditions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1699  >  to  permit  negotia- 


tion of  a  modification  to  a  contract  fur 
sale  of  certain  real  property  by  tiie 
United    States    to    the    city    of    Laviton. 

Okla 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ADULT  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OP  1966 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966, 
which  IS  fuund  m  title  HI  of  the  Elemen- 
tary- and  Secondary  Amendments  of  1966. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  correct  a  legislative  oversight  that 
could  cause  irreparable  harm  to  adult 
basic  education  programs  in  the  smaller 
States  In  fuller  participation  in  achieving 
part  B.  of  title  U  of  the  Eonomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  Act  contained  an  Important 
provision  permitting  the  less  populated 
States  fuller  participation  In  achieving 
the  overall  objectives  of  tlie  program. 
That  allotment,  provision  was  contained 
tn  section  215' a >  of  title  II-B  This  was 
the  forerunner  to  our  present  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  particular  excerpt  to 
which  I  refer  reads  as  follows; 

The  kinount  aliutted  to  any  Slate  under 
the  preceding  sentence  (or  any  tlACiU  year 
which  U  lesa  than  850.000  shall  be  tncre-\se<1 
to  that  amount,  the  tot<il  thereby  required 
being  derived  by  proporUona'-ely  reducing 
the  amount  allotted  Ui  each  of  the  remain- 
ing States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
with  such  adjustmeni  a:,  may  be  neces.-inry 
to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  such  re- 
maining States  from  being  tliereby  reduced 
to  less  than  150  QUO. 

Til  is  Statement  was  a  %ital  part  of  the 
legislation  which  formerly  governed  the 
adult  basic  education  program.  But  It 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  title 
ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Amendments  of  1966.  which  now  Is  the 
governing  legislation  for  the  present 
adult  basic  education  program. 

The  allotment  provision  In  the  present 
act  sets  out  a  fonnuh.  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds,  but  does  not  allow  for  a 
minimum  base  This  greatly  reduces  pro- 
gram Involvement  in  10  States  A  per- 
tinent  section  of  that  formula  reads  as 
follows : 

Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums  he  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the 
number  of  adults  who  have  completed  not 
more  than  Ave  grades  of  school  (or  have  not 
aclileved  an  equivalent  level  of  education)  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
adults  In  all  States. 

Mr.  President,  without  a  minimum 
availability  feature  In  the  present  act. 
States  such  as  Alaska,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire, 
South  Dakota,  Utah.  Vermont,  and  Wyo- 
ming will  participate  in  the  adult  basic 
education  program  at  a  greatly  reduced 
level.  Yet  their  educational  opportunities 
problems  are  Just  as  serious  as  those  In 
larger  States. 

This  means  in  e.ssence  that  those  par- 
ticipants presently  attending  adult  basic 
education  classes  may  never  be  able  to 
complete  their  program  This  means  that 
a  very  serious  limit  will  be  placed  on 
the  number  of  new  participants  that  can 
enter  the  program.  This  means  that  new 
materials  and  innovative  methods  may 


never  be  tried  And  this  means  that  se- 
vere reduction  in  program  funds  will 
seriously  reduce  all  of  the  positive  as- 
pects the  program  has  fostered  thus  far 

I  am  not  asking  that  the  language 
previously  Included  In  title  II-B  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  be  reinstated 
in  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Amendments.  I  am  proposing  to 
go  beyond  the  minimum  availability 
clause  previously  stated,  and  rewrite  an 
amendment  to  reflect  a  minimum 
amount  of  $100,000  to  all  States.  This 
will  insure  that  present  adult  basic  ed- 
ucation programs  in  the  less  populated 
States  will  continue  to  show  program 
growth  and  development. 

Tlie  $100,000  minimum  would  al.so 
enable  other  States  such  as  Maine,  Ne- 
braska, and  North  Dakota,  to  participate 
to  a  fuller  extent  since  they  fall  between 
$50,000  and  $100,000  In  receiving  adult 
basic  education  program  funds. 

The  adult  basic  education  program  has 
been  exceedingly  popular  with  the  peo- 
ple. Since  Congress  enacted  the  law  only 
a  short  3  years  ago,  more  than  one-half 
million  undereducated  adults  have 
learned  to  read  and  write.  Many  thou- 
sands are  now  leading  productive  lives 
as  a  result  of  this  adult  educational  op- 
portumty  and  our  country  Is  richer  in 
human  resources.  The  passage  of  the 
proposed  amendment  will  strengthen  this 
Important  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlie  biU  tS.  1700 1  to  amend  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  revise 
the  allotment  formula  under  the  provl- 
.slons  of  such  act.  Introduced  by  Mr 
Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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TO  HOLD  IN  TRUST  FOR  INDIANS  OF 
THE  BATTLE  MOUNTAIN  COLONY 
OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Bat- 
tle Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  a  letter  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  trans- 
mitting the  proposal,  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  n- 
ferred;  and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
of  transmittal  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  together  with  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1701>  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  lor  the  In- 
dians of  the  Battle  Mountain  Colony  cer- 
tain lands  which  are  used  for  cemetery 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Biblk,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.   1701 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerlaa  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  all  o( 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States    In    the    following    deacribed    public 


domain  land  located  In  the  SUte  oX  Nevada 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Indians  Ot  the  Battle 
Mountain  Colony : 

T  83  If  ,  R.  44  K.,  Uount  Diablo  baae  and 
meridian,  sec.  13.  W^8B%NW%NK%,  con- 
taining 6  acre*,  plus  a  rlght-oT-way  for  acceas 
purposes  across  the  we«t  S3  feet  of  the 
NEV4NWi4NE%  of  said  see.  13. 

T  33  N.,  R.  46  E.,  Mount  Diablo  base  and 
meridian,  sec.  18  N^NW%8W%NB%8WV4. 
containing  1  >4  acres,  plus  a  right-of-way  for 
access  purposes  across  the  west  38  feet  of  the 
Si/iirW%8WVtNEV«SWVi,  SW%8Wi4NE% 
8W^4,  and  SEViSW^  of  said  sec.  18. 

The  letter  presented  by  Br.  Biblk  is  as 

follows : 

U.S.  DiPAlTMENT  or  TH«  iNTialOB. 

OmCX  OF  THI  Sbcbitakt, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  26,  1697. 
Hon.  HtTBiaT  H.  HoMPHmiT, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbae  Mx.  Pkksisent:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  propooed  bill  "To  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Indians 
of  the  Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands 
which  are  used  for  cemetery  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  tar 
consideration  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

The  bill  provides  that  two  tracts  of  public 
domain,  plus  an  access  right-of-way,  will  be 
held  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Battle 
Mountain  Colony.  One  tract  contains  approx- 
imately 6  acres  and  the  other  1%  acres.  The 
right-of-way  Is  33  feet  wide  across  approxi- 
mately 3.80S  feet  of  adjacent  public  domain, 
to  provide  access  to  each  tract. 

This  group  of  Indians  has  been  using  the 
two  tracts  for  cemetery  purpoeee.  There  are 
atxtut  130  graves  In  one  tract  and  some  16 
graves  In  the  other.  Tbe  estimated  fair 
market  value  of  the  two  cemetery  sites  and 
right-of-way  areas  Is  9400. 

The  Colony,  which  had  a  population  of  77 
In  1&03,  has  beneficial  interest  in  680  acres 
of  land.  The  cemetery  sites  are  about  one-half 
mile  from  the  Colony  lands.  Our  under- 
standing Is  that  the  public  domain  land  sur- 
rounding the  cemetery  sites  is  vacant. 

A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In 
the  88th  Congress  (S.  1886) . 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hauit  R.  Akdxsson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  OLD  SENATE 
OFFICE  BUILDING  AS  THE  TRU- 
MAN OFFICE  BUILDINa 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
8.  Rxs.  lis 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlng 
constructed  under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
April  38,  1004  (33  Stat.  463,  481),  is  hereby 
designated,  and  shall  be  known,  as  the  "Tru- 
man Office  Building". 

Ssc.  3.  Any  law,  rule,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which 
reference  Is  made  to  the  building  to  which 
the  first  section  of  thU  Act  applies  sball  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  bulldlnc  und«r  and  by 
the  name  of  the  "Truman  Office  Building". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  this  resolution  today  because  it  la 
the   birthday  of  a   great  American,   a 


former  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  former  Member  of  this  body,  Harry 
8.  Trumao.  TTie  Senators  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  STMiiraTOW  and  Mr.  Long]  and  my 
coUea«iie  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
soh]  Join  with  me  in  this  resolution,  the 
effect  of  whlcli  would  be  that  If  any  of 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings  are  to  be 
named,  in  the  fashion  that  the  House 
Office  Buildings  are  named — the  Carmon 
Building,  the  Longworth  Building,  and 
the  Raybum  Building — it  would  be  emi- 
nently proper  to  designate  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing in  honor  of  that  very  distinguished 
American,  Harry  S.  Truman.  I  know  of 
no  one  in  American  history  whose  name 
would  be  more  apprc«)riate  to  go  on  a 
building  in  which  he  served  and  worked. 
and  in  which  the  offices  of  so  many  of  his 
friends  still  remain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  116)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  RiUes  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  com- 
ing as  I  do  from  the  neighboring  State 
of  Kansas,  near  Independence,  Mo.,  the 
home  of  our  distinguished  ex-Presldent 
and  former  Senator,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  and  others  for  intro- 
ducing this  resolution,  which,  of  course, 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  further  action.  I  concur  that 
if  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  are  to  be 
named  in  honor  of  former  Senators,  no 
more  appropriate  choice  could  be  made. 
Harry  S.  Truman  came  to  the  Senate 
with  the  74th  Congress,  in  the  same  year 
I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. For  many  years,  we  both  belonged 
to  what  was  called  the  74th  Congress 
Club.  We  served  many  pleasant  years 
together,  and  I  extend  to  him  today  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  his 
birthday. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  per- 
mitted to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  6133,  a 
bill  to  expand  the  saline  water  program, 
following  the  conclusion  of  business  to- 
day until  5  o'clock  pjn. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


law  enforcement.  Because  of  my  sup- 
port of  this  legislative  approach,  I  have 
requested  that  I  be  permitted  to  Join  as 
a  cosponsor  on  this  bill. 

As  a  former  county  district  attorney 
in  my  State,  attorney  general  of  Nevada 
for  many  years  and  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral before  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
always  had  a  deep  interest  In  the  matter 
of  crime  prevention  and  crime  detection. 
This  legislation,  patterned  after  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  is 
an  approach  that  I  believe  deserves  great 
attention. 

With  the  advent  of  the  atomic  and 
sputnik  eras,  the  need  for  Improved  ed- 
ucation w£is  given  the  greatest  single 
Impetus  In  many  long  years  in  this  coim- 
try.  Today  we  are  teaching  our  young 
men  and  women  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities technical  methods  to  push 
America's  scientific  frontiers  farther 
into  space.  Certainly,  I  believe  that 
those  demonstrated  capablUties  can 
also  be  utilized  to  protect  American  men, 
women,  and  children  from  criminal  acts 
and  to  develop  more  modem  methods  of 
crime  detection  and  crime  prevention. 
Probably  we  have  been  at  fault  in  recent 
years  In  not  fuUy  recognizing  the  fact 
that  our  law-enforcement  officers  must 
keep  pace  with  a  changing  world. 

Career  development  for  police  officers 
is  Important,  and  better  and  more  per- 
manent training  programs  could  be  de- 
veloped imder  this  legislation. 

If  we  properly  spend  our  dollars  push- 
ing the  frontiers  of  space  farther  out 
into  the  universe,  then  I  believe  we  can 
also  spend  dollars  properly  in  educating 
our  law-enforcement  officers  to  provide 
safe  streets,  safe  homes  and  safe  busi- 
nesses, both  In  the  day  and  in  the  night. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  be  on  the  Senate  floor 
■everal  days  ago  when  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorr]  offered  his  statement  intro- 
ducing legislation  (S.  1502)  to  provide 
aasistance  to  students  pursuing  pro- 
grama  of  higher  education  in  the  field  of 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  my  bill,  S.  1626,  which  would 
prohibit  the  desecration  or  Improper  use 
of  our  coimtry's  flag,  the  name  of  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  778,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  382,  to  amend  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  with  respect  to 
the  smiount  to  be  deducted  from  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  such  law  on  account 
of  certain  Federal  contributions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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MESSAOE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlTes.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bUl  (H.R  158)  to  amend 
section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1938.  so  as  to  require  future  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  certain  programs  of 
the  Maritime  Administration.  In  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  fHR.  1581  to  amend  section 
209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  so 
as  to  require  future  authorization  of 
fuiids  for  certain  programs  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  was  read  twice  by 
Its  title  amd  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
CcDunerce. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  FEDERAL  JUDI- 
CIAL CENTER — 8  915.  AND  S  475— 
HOU3INQ  COURT  IN  DISTRICT  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

14r.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  s 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  hear- 
ings for  the  consideration  of  S  915.  a  bill 
that  would  provide  for  the  establishment 
Of  a  Federal  Judicial  center;  and  S.  475. 
a  bill  to  provide  an  additional  place  for 
holding  court  in  the  district  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  10, 
19«7,  at  9:30  a.m..  and  May  11,  1967.  at 
10  ajn.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee hearing  room,  room  6226,  New- 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  Inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
poesible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
0300.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL  JURY  SE- 
LECTION BILLB — S.  383.  8.  384.  8 
385,  8.  386,  8.  387,  8.  989,  AND  S 
1319 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  CommiiUee  s 
Subeommittee  on  Improvements  In  Judi- 
cial Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce  an- 
other set  of  hearings  for  the  conaldera- 
tton  of  8.  3«3.  8.  384.  S.  385.  S.  386.  S  387. 
8.  M8.  and  8.  1319.  These  bills  would 
proTlde  Improved  Judicial  machinery  for 
the  selection  of  Federal  Juries. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tueeday,  May  16.  and  10  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. May  23.  and  Wednesday.  May  24, 
1967,  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee hearing  room,  6226  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wUhes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  Inclusion  In  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
poawlbie  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
pnyrementa  In  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  EDEARINGS  ON  3.  428.  THE 
BILINGUAL  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH      Mr    President. 
one   of   the   great   uncharted    areas    tn 


American  education  Is  the  problem  of 
bilingual  education,  the  problem  of 
educating  children  who  learn  as  their 
first  language— that  Is  to  say  the  lan- 
guage spoken  to  them  by  their  parents, 
the  language  spoken  In  the  home — a 
language  other  than  English  This  situa- 
tion Is  encountered  especially  in  the 
Southwest  and  Northeast,  where  millions 
of  children  have  to  try  to  educate  them- 
selves solely  In  English,  whereas  the 
language  they  learn  first  and  with  which 
they  are  most  familiar,  and  In  some  cases 
solely  familiar,  is  Spanish  This  special 
situation  creates  special  problems  which 
must  be  dealt  with  If  these  children  are 
to  receive  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Therefore,  on  January  17  I  introduced 
S  428.  the  Bilingual  American  Education 
Act  cosponsored  by  Senators  J.^vrrs, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Kuchel, 
MONTOYA.  Tower,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jers«»y  The  bill  would  provide  funds  to 
schools  to  imp.-ove  the  education  of 
bihnt,'ual  children,  funds  for  training 
teachers  of  bilingual  children,  and  for 
research 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Liibor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HiLLl  has  created  a  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Bilingual  Education  to  handle  thl^ 
bi;i  The  members  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee are  Senators  Morse.  R.avdolph, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  jAvrrs,  Murphy,  and  Fannin 
The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Yarborocch!  is  most  grateful  to  have 
been  named  chairman  of  this  special 
subcommittee. 

Hearings  will  be  held  on  S  428  and  on 
the  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  and  of  other  bilingual 
minorities  in  treneral.  on  May  18  and 
19  in  room  4232.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Hearings  will  also  be  held,  on  dates 
to  be  announced  later.  In  Texas.  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  York  Those  wl.shing  to 
testify  or  to  submit  statements  for  the 
record  are  asked  to  contact  Allan  Mandel 
on  extension  5922  or  at  460  Old  Senate 
Office  Building. 


BErrVY  FURNESS— THE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  Betty  Furnesa  was  sworn  in  by 
President  Johnson  as  his  new  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs 

This  is  a  particularly  Important  ap- 
pointment, and  I  am  confident  Miss  Fur- 
ness  will  do  her  Job  well  She  has  na- 
tional stature  and  will  be  highly  visible 
a.s  a  representative  of  the  American 
consumer  at  the  hifihest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment 

Miss  F\ime9s  Is  gracious  and  Intelli- 
gent She  Ls  no  stranger  to  Government 
As  a  private  citiisen  she  contributed  to 
the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Head.start.  and  VISTA.  In 
the  last  few  years  she  has  come  to  know 
the  problems  of  the  American  consumer 
well  She  has  traveled  across  the  coun- 
try speaking— and  ILstenlng  to— house- 
wives and  community  groups  She  is 
known  to  almost  every  American  And 
she  has  her  heart  and  soul  In  the  Job 
before  her 

President    Johnson    has    raised     the 


Committee  on  Consumer  Affairs  to  the 
highest  level.  Thus,  Miss  Fumess  will 
have  the  authority  and  backing  to  make 
certain  that  the  views  of  the  consumer 
are  heard  and  protected. 

The  swearing  In  of  Miss  Fumess 
marks  a  continuing  Interest  of  the 
President  in  consumer  protection.  Some 
months  ago  he  sent  to  the  Congress  an 
extensive  message  dealing  with  new  ways 
and  means  of  insuring  that  the  con- 
sumer in  America  Is  protected  by  his 
Government.  That  message  Is  now  being 
translated  into  legislation.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Miss  Fumess  will  continue  to 
strengthen  the  President's  commitment 
in  this  area,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  his  swearing-in  remarks 
into  tiic  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  tux  P&zsidekt  Delxveacd  at  the 

SWIJUUMC-LN     CE&CMONT     OV    MlSS    PmMES.S 

Tu  Be  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presidejjt 

ON    CONSUMEB   A>TAUia 

Th«  President.  Ulss  Furneoa.  Member*  of 
the  Cabinet.  Members  of  the  Congreaa.  dU- 
tlr.gulshed  ladles  and  gentlemen:  Oft«n  I 
find  It  very  useful  »t  a  awearlng-in  exercise 
to  have  a  little  biographical  ln(orinatlon. 

Somehow  I  dont  believe  that  will  be  nec- 
essary today. 

Betty  Furnesa  has,  however,  never  held 
Federal  office  before.  But  she  la  Icnown  to 
mlillona  of  people  In  this  country. 

Now  she  Is  about  to  embark  on  a  public 
career  She  la  about  to  become  the  adrocate 
of  the  American  consumer  In  the  highest 
councils  of  her  government. 

She  will  speak  for  the  houaewlfe  In  the 
marketplace,  who  must  provide  her  famlljr 
with  good  food  at  reasonable  prices  for  the 
mother  who  muat  protect  her  chUdren 
from  unsafe  products;  for  the  father  who 
must  buy  for  hla  family  on  credit,  and  who 
should  be  told  what  that  credit  la  coating 
him. 

We  have  made  great  strides  In  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  rights  of  conaumera  during 
thf  past  three  years. 

Consumer  was  a  word  that  waa  hardly 
known  In  our  American  language  three  years 
ago.  Today  It  ia  on  everyone'a  tongue. 

It  Is  something  everyone  la  intereated  In. 
It  is  something  that  we  have  concentrated 
on  In  trying  to  make  everyone  In  America 
aware  of. 

We  have  m.ide  great  strides,  I  think.  In 
s.ifeg\iardlng  the  rlghu  of  the  consumer  dur- 
ing the  past  three  year.  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge and  expreas  appreciation  not  only  to 
the  American  people  for  their  aupport  but 
to  the  American  Congreea  for  their  foresight 
and  their  wlllLngneaa  to  endure  criticism, 
even  editorial  comments  at  time,  In  the  pass- 
ing of  measures 

We  have  put  on  the  statute  books— the 
Truth  in  Packaging  Act.  to  require  that 
pnxlucts  carry  clearly  and  carry  honestly 
Information  about  their  contents,  the  Child 
Protection  Act 

Normally  we  talk  about  these  things  on 
their  50th  anniversary  or  their  100th  anni- 
versary, as  we  did  about  the  Oommlsaloner 
of   Education   the  other  day. 

But  I  think  this  morning  Mlaa  Fumess 
would  like  to  have  me  recount  Jtiat  some  of 
the  dutlee  ahe  wlU  have — to  keep  our  chil- 
dren aafe  from  the  hasardoua  toys. 

We  have  put  on  the  statute  booka — the 
TralBc  and  Highway  Safety  Arts,  to  help  ua 
reduce  the  shameful  toll  of  Uvea  that  have 
been  lost  on  our  highways. 

We  have  put  on  the  atstute  booka — greater 
Insurance  protection  for  the  aavlnga  Ckn 
depoalta  made  by  our  citizens. 

There  Is  still  much  more  to  be  done  and 
Betty  Pumeaa  haa  agreed  to  help  ua  do  It. 
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We  atlll  have  to  aectirc  a  Uw  tliat  will  gire 
the  installment  buyer  s  ctesr  sUtamaBt. 
honest  statement,  of  the  Intsrest  chargas  that 
he  will  pay. 

We  sUll  have  to  guard  ttoose  wno  invest 
In  tracts  of  underdeveloped  land  against 
sharp  and  dlshoneet  practices. 

We  sttll  have  to  safeguard  the  public  by 
Insuring  that  nsturml  gas  pipelines  are  JiiBt 
aa  safe  aa  we  are  capable  of  making  theam. 

We  still  have  to  strengthen  our  protection 
of  the  publics  Interest  In  private  pension 
and   welfare  plans,  and  In  mutual  funds. 

We  still  have  to  protect  consumers  from 
hazardous  fabrics,  and  to  reshape  onr  laws 
that  deaJ  with  dangerous  household  product!. 
These  efforts  may  not  acem  so  dramatic 
as  many  greet  foreign  and  domesUc  programs 
that  we  have  had.  But  they  are.  I  think. 
absolutely  vital  to  the  health  and  safety 
and  to  the  security  of  the  American  famUy. 
Betty  Fumess  ha*  been  traveling  through- 
out this  country.  Bhe  has  been  learning  what 
Is  most  on  the  minds  of  the  homemakers  and 
the  Individual  consumers.  She  has  been  talk- 
ing to  both  the  consumers  and  the  producer*. 
I  think  since  her  announcement  she  haa 
been  visiting  some  grocery  stores  and  buying 
some  clothing. 

She  know*  that  a  healthy  relationship  of 
the  mutual  trust  and  respect  U  critical  in 
everything  that  we  do.  In  doing  these  things 
she  is  going  to  be  wearing  three  Easter  bon- 
nets, three  different  hats :  she  will  be  Special 
Aaalatant  for  ConsunMr  Affalra  to  the  Presi- 
dent; ahe  will  be  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests;  she  will 
be  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conaumer 
Advisory  Council. 

To  help  her  wear  those  hats  as  effectively 
aa  poealble  I  have  had  the  lawyers  draft 
an  Executive  Order  that  we  think  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  Committee  on  Conaumer  In- 
terests. Including  on  it  for  the  first  time 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prin- 
cipal agency  heads  of  this  government. 

This  will  give  the  Committee  Increased 
authority  In  carrying  out  the  consumer 
program. 

It  will  strengthen  the  voles  of  the  con- 
sumer In  the  council  of  government. 

Betty.  I  know  we  are  not  giving  you  much 
time  to  catch  yotir  breath.  Before  the  week 
Is  out  you  are  going  to  have  a  real  baptism. 
You  will  be  testifying  before  a  Senate 
Subcommittee. 

I  never  wake  up  in  the  morning  but  what 
I  am  not  thankful  to  George  Washington  for 
setting  a  precedent  and  making  U  very  clear 
that  PresldenU  would  not  have  to  do  tha 
same  thing. 

So  we  are  glad  to  welcome  you  aboard. 
We  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  were  willing 
to  respond  to  your  President's  call. 

We  drafted  you  for  this  place.  We  know 
we  dldnt  make  a  mistake. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  working  with 
you,  I  predict  that  some  day  we  will  meet 
In  thla  room  on  an  anniversary  date  and 
point  with  pride  to  the  leadership  that  you 
have  provided. 


WHY  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  DO 
NOT   WANT  CASH 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20  the  New  York  Times  carried  an 
article  describing  why  many  car  dealers 
discourage  cash  sales,  "nie  article  Indi- 
cated many  automobile  dealers  make 
more  money  on  the  financing  of  tlie  car 
than  they  do  on  the  car  itself.  Much  of 
this  has  been  made  posslMe  because  oon- 
sumers  generally  do  not  kxww  the  rate 
of  finance  charge  which  the  dealer  as- 
sesses. P>or  example,  a  recent  study  asked 
a  sample  of  800  families  to  estimate  what 


the  rate  <rf  Interest  was  on  their  personal 
debts.  The  average  estimate  was  8  per- 
cent, whereas  the  actual  rate  was  nearly 
three  times  higher  or  23  percent. 

The  truth-ln-lending  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  correct  this  situation.  It 
would  provide  consumers  with  Immediate 
knowledge  of  the  true  dollar  cost  of  credit 
and  the  annual  rate  being  charged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  New  York  Times  article 
In  the  EUcoED. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCaSOlfAI.   PlHANCB DlSCOVHlING    WHT    NeW- 

Cab    Salxsmkn    Ass    Fuchtensd    bt    the 
Sight  of  Cash 

(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 
Next  to  s  person  wearing  a  bell  and  shout- 
ing "Unclean!"  the  most  frightening  sight  to 
some  auto  salesmen  seem*  to  be  a  customer 
who  does  not  want  a  multitude  of  optional 
eqiUpment— and  worst  of  all— wants  to  pay 
cash. 

At  least  that  is  the  impression  more  and 
more  people  have  received  recently  after  vis- 
Itlng  new-car  salesmen.  One  such  prospective 
customer  recalled  that  the  sight  of  his  warm 
checkbook  brought  a  cold  stare  from  the 
salesman  waiting  on  him  the  other  day  In  a 
Manhattan  ahowroom. 

"And  I  thought  sales  of  new  car*  were  In 
a  slump,"  the  customer  added.  ■You  would 
think  I  waa  paaalng  bum  checks  or  some- 
thing." 

The  reaction  of  both  the  puzzled  custom- 
er and  the  stony  salesman  are  quite  under- 
standable to  experienced  new-car  dealers, 
however.  One  major  dealer  In  New  Jersey, 
who  had  been  disturbed  over  this  state  of 
affairs  for  years,  offered  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion. 

According  to  the  outspoken  dealer,  most 
new-car  salesmen  do  not  receive  any  bonus 
or  eommla*lon  by  merely  selling  the  auto  at 
the  "tissue  price."  Their  bonuses  are  baaed  on 
the  sales  of  optional  equipment,  the  placing 
of  Insurance  and  the  "fees"  frc«n  finance  com- 
panies. Without  these  potential  commissions. 
a  salesman  reoeives  only  his  weekly  salary. 

The  tissue  price  Is  the  suggested  list  price 
for  a  new  car  that  1*  dellrersd.  stripped,  from 
the  factory.  (The  dealer  pays  the  freight.) 
In  one  example  given  by  the  New  Jersey  deal- 
er, the  tissue  price  on  a  currently  popular 
auto  was  given  as  $2,845  plus  freight.  The 
dealer's  dlsooimt  brought  hla  cost  down  to 
$2,660.  And  U  his  sales  quota  Is  fulfilled, 
another  $63  could  be  expected  from  the 
manufacturer  at  the  end  of  the  model  year. 
"With  insurance,  freight  and  repairs — you 
■Itould  see  how  some  of  the  cars  reach  us — 
we  are  lucky  to  get  a  $200  profit  per  unit  be- 
fore overhead,  wages  and  other  expenses."  he 
declared. 

The  salesman,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to 
work  upward  from  the  tlsaue  price — In  this 
caae,  $a3tS.  "In  our  shc^,  my  salesmen  get 
80  par  oant  on  anything  tbej  get  over  the 
ttasue  prUsa,"  the  friendly  dealer  said. 

This  Q>aana,  th*  dealer  went  on.  that  If  a 
customer  orders  undercoatlng  at  $21  extra, 
the  salesman  can  earn  30  per  cent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  that  figure  and  the  actual 
ooet  of  the  Job,  The  cost  Is  $7,  so  the  salesman 
aams  30  p«  cent  of  $14.  or  $4.20.  The  same 
ap^las  to  any  other  extras  or  optional 
equipment  ordered  In  that  ahowroom  by  the 
customer. 

SKAI.   COST   OF   A   LOAN 


usually  U  the  standard  20  per  cent  brokers' 
fees  as  weU.  If  the  buyer  agrees  to  finance 
hla  purchase  through  the  dealer  at  the  com- 
mon nonbank  stated  rate  of  6  per  cent,  he 
will  find  that  his  real  cost  of  the  money 
Is  not  $60  per  $1,000  a  year,  but  double  that. 

The  real  Interest  works  out  to  roughly  12 
per  cent  because  the  borrower  docs  not  have 
full  use  of  aU  the  money  for  a  year,  only 
for  the  first  month.  The  fees  paid  by  the 
finance  company  (and  many  banks)  to  sales- 
men may  come  to  $30  a  year  for  each  $1,000 
of  credit.  Thus  a  $3,000  financing  contract 
for  three  years  may  mean  $270  to  the  sales- 
man. 

It  seems  that  auto  buyers  who  pay  cash 
are  less  likely  to  be  enticed  Into  buying 
optional  equipment.  No  matter  how  much 
hard  cash  a  person  has,  salesmen  have  found 
his  sales  resUtance  much  greater  than  a 
customer  buying  on  the  "never-never."' 

THOSE    CTJU-T    rXELINGS 

Besides,  many  people  buying  on  credit  ap- 
pear to  have  feelings  of  guilt  and  order  extra 
items  In  an  effort  to  placate  the  salesman, 
who  they  think  looks  down  on  customers 
financing  their  purchases.  Whatever  the 
psychological  reasons  Involved,  the  cash  cus- 
tomer has  hla  guilt  feelings  too,  but  In  his 
case  the  manifestations  usually  take  the 
form  of  buying  only  the  bare  needs. 

Some  auto  buyers  have  been  trapped  Into 
believing  that  they  wUl  get  a  better  deal 
by  allowing  the  salesman  to  finance  the  car. 
Their  thinking  is  that,  once  the  car  Is  de- 
livered, they  will  pay  off  the  whole  loan  and 
recoup  all  but  one  month's  interest  cost. 

Most  of  these  people  receive  rude  shocks 
when  they  discover  that  the  interest  on  In- 
stallment loans  discounted  In  advance  la  not 
spread  evenly  over  the  life  of  the  loan  but 
Is  concentrated  In  the  first  few  months,  when 
the  borrower  has  the  use  of  most  of  the 
money. 

HOW    EEBATX   IS    FICHKH) 

Therefore,  a  borrower  taking  out  a  loan 
for,  say,  a  year  does  not  get  back  eleven- 
twelfths  of  his  Interest  If  he  repays  the 
money  after  one  month.  For  example.  If  an 
auto  buyer  borrow*  $2,000  for  one  year  at 
the  current  bank  rata  here  of  6.25  per  cent, 
he  has  $105  deducted  In  advance  of  his  first 
payment. 

If  he  decides  to  repay  the  loan  when  his 
first  payment  Is  due,  he  would  not  get  back 
eleven-twelfth*  of  the  mterest  ($96.25)  but 
only  $89.25.  After  the  loan  Is  two  months 
old,  the  rebate  would  be  $74.60  Instead  of  the 
strict  pro  rata  figure  of  $87i0.  By  the  time 
the  loan  is  half  paid  (six  payments)  the 
bank  will  have  earned  73  per  cent  of  the 
Interest  on  the  loan. 

Interest  on  the  loan  should  not  be  con- 
ftised  with  the  "service  charges"  that  some 
finance  companies  add  In  order  to  cross  lim- 
its set  by  state  laws.  The  rebates  on  prepay- 
mente  of  loans  are  speUed  out  by  Uw  in 
New  York  and  most  other  states  and  usually 
appear  on  the  back  of  the  loan  contract 
which  should  be  read  before  signing  even  If 
the  borrower  must  use  a  magnlfjrlng  glass. 

Another  popular  misconception  centers 
on  the  cost  of  a  new  car,  particularly  If  It 
it  advertised  at  an  imusually  low  price.  This 
Is  known  as  "freezing  a  customer."  By  this 
old  ploy  a  new-car  shopper  Is  offered  a  price 
at  which  the  dealer  would  not  deliver  the 
car  to  his  mother.  It  Is  meant  to  send  the 
buyer  on  a  futile  shopping  tour  and  bring 
him  back  convinced  that  he  has  really  hit 
upon  an  extraordinary  bargain. 


Of  course,  the  potential  profit  on  a  trade- 
in  of  tan  makes  the  cash  customer  as  wel- 
come as  the  one  who  plans  to  finance  his 
car. 

H  tbe  buyer  asks  the  salesman  to  place 
hla  auto  Inauranoe,  the  commission  on  that 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  CONDEMNS 
SST  AS  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  proposal  to  spend  $198 
mllUon  this  year  for  constructing  a 
supersonic  transport  prototype  is  waste- 
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fill,  as  I  have  already  said  and  Intend 
to  dociunent  In  coming  weeks 

Recently  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  ex- 
pressed Its  disapproval  of  this  waste  In 
a  hard-hitting  editorial  the  Sentinel  said 
that  the  money  would  be  far  better  spent 
If  It  were  poured  Into  the  ground — spe- 
cifically Into  sewers  and  sewage  treat- 
ment systems 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent sensemaklng  editorial  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SST     BcHi.NDOCCt.1 

Even  If  condition.-!  in  earth  were  Ideal  s*-- 
clovia  questions  would  reniiiln  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  take  blUlona  '(  dol- 
l*ni  away  from  mllUona  of  taxpayers  u>  (ling 
a  few  thousand  travelers  around  the  sXles  at 
supersonic  speed 

But.  of  course,  ground  conditions  fall  con- 
siderably short  uf  being  Ideal  Nevertheless. 
Prealdent  Johnson  is  iskuig  congress  fur  (198 
million  to  finance  the  governments  share  "f 
tbe  coat  of  construction  of  two  prototypes  of 
an  Aznerlcan  supersonic  transport  plane  This 
would  be  on  top  of  $200  million  appropriated 
for  the  3ST  program  last  year  but  not  yet 
spent. 

TotAl  development  costs  of  the  plane 
which  la  to  cruise  at  m.>re  than  1.800  miles 
an  hour  and  to  carry  more  than  300  passen- 
gers, la  estimated  at  tl  14  bUUon  The  way 
these  things  go.  that  figure  may  be  doubled 

With  all  the  problems  besetting  our  so- 
ciety— notably  In  the  area  of  environmental 
pollution — It  borders  on  madness  to  be 
spending  precious  resources  to  i-ut  a  few 
hours  of  travel  time  for  a  few  pefiple  while 
le*ving  all  people  to  spend  lost  hours  In 
thickening  trafBc  Jams  on  the  ground 

The  money  t>elng  committed  to  the  SST 
would  be  far  better  spent  If  It  were  poured 
into  the  ground,  specifically  into  sewers  and 
sewage  treatment  systems  This,  to  be  sure, 
la  far  less  glamorous  than  putting  it  Into  a 
project  that  would  enable  some  big  executive 
or  high  public  ofllclal  to  leave  after  lunch 
and  arrive  t>efore  breakfast  the  same  day 
But  it  would  be  far  more  practical,  and  It 
would  be  to  the  beneOt  of  everybody 

Let  the  British  and  French  or  the  Soviet 
Union  be  the  first  to  develop  the  SST.  If  they 
want  to  be.  The  United  States  taxpayers  can 
take  advantage  of  their  research  and  devel- 
opment. Instead  of  footing  the  bill  for  R  and 
D  for  other  nations  to  copy  free,  eM  generally 
baa  been  the  case 

Meantime.  America  can  regard  the  SST 
program  for  what  it  i»—  a  superboondoggle 


February . 16.377 

Mirch    18.008 


PADDINO    THE    PUBLIC    PAYROLL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  on  September  25,  1966.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  the  Budget  Bureau 
to  freeze  Federal  employment  at  the 
July  IMfl  level 

Today  I  call  attention  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  administration  has  Ignored 
this  freesse  order,  and  Instead  of  holding 
employment  at  the  July  level  It  has  ac- 
tually continued  adding  new  employees 
at  the  rate  of  4.500  per  week. 

Since  the  freeze  order  of  September 
25.  I960,  the  administration  has  actually 
added  an  additional  108,910  civilian  em- 
ployees to  the  public  payroll.  Those  addi- 
tions are  as  follows : 

October  19M 34.488 

November 36.738 

December 7,588 

January  1007 5,731 


Total 108.910 

When  the  September  25  freeze  order 
was  Issued  Director  Charles  L  Schultze. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  estimated  the  cost 
of  each  extra  employee  at  $7,000  per  year. 
That  means  that  the  108,910  extra  em- 
ployees added  to  the  public  payroll— In 
contradiction  of  the  spirit  of  the  freeze 
order — will  cost  the  taxpayers  over  $700 
million  annually. 

t\irtherniore,  the.se  Increases  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  Vietnam  war  A  large 
percentage  of  the  increase  Ls  In  civilian 
agencies  and  represents  an  expansion  of 
tht>  Great  Society  proM:rams 

A  breakdown  of  the  18.008  increase  for 
March  shows  that  over  one-half  or  10,537 
of  these  were  In  civilian  at;encles  A  par- 
tial breakdown  of  tho.se  added  m  civilian 
agencies  follows: 

Post   OfHce    Department 3,818 

AgrUulture    Department 3,338 

Interior  Department   1.388 

Veteran.H   .^dmlnl8tratlon.. ...„.„. 874 

I>partment  of  HEW . 633 

Treasury  Department 610 

It  Ls  apparent  that  the  September  25. 
1966.  ordf-r  freezing  civilian  employment 
at  the  July  1966  level  was  the  .same  tyix? 
of  Great  Society  political  propaganda 
as  was  the  Krand.stand  announcement 
of  economy  In  Decemb^^T  1965  .M  that 
time  the  President  promised  to  cut  back 
Federal  employment  by  at  least  25,000 

Following  that  much -publicized  prom- 
ise In  December  1965  the  administration 
promptly  forgot  it.  and  between  I5ecem- 
ber  1965  and  July  1.  1966  insU-ad  of  cut- 
ting back  25.000  In  Federal  employment 
It  Increased  the  payroll  by  over  190.000 

When  both  of  these  broken  promises 
are  added  totjether  It  means  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  Increased  Federal  civil- 
ian employees  by  334.71 1  In  the  17-month 
period  .since  thLs  phony"  economy  drive 
\*as  launched  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that 
this  Increase  was  all  attributable  to  the 
Vietnam  war 

A  breakdown  of  these  334  711  extra 
employees  Is  as  follows 

civilian  employees  added.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense ..    208.033 

Civilian      employees      in      domestic 

agencies     ..    ..       .    126  689 

These  extra  334,000  employees,  which 
both  the  President  and  his  Budget  Di- 
rector have  said  were  not  needed,  are 
costing  tlie  taxpayers  over  $2  billion  per 
year 

How  can  the  administration  argue  that 
the  acceleration  of  the  Vietnam  war 
made  necessary  these  extra  employees? 
The  Vietnam  war  was  In  progress  In  Ixjth 
December  1965  when  the  first  promise 
was  made  and  last  September  when  the 
last  freeze  order  was  Issued. 

Furthermore,  even  the  Vietnam  war 
could  not  explain  the  126.689  extra  em- 
ployees that  have  been  added  to  the  pay- 
roll as  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  imder  various 
civilian  agencies 

These  126.689  unnecessary  employees 
added  to  the  civilian  payroll  will  cost 
over  $800  million  annually. 

Based  upon  these  statistics  It  Is  evident 
that    the    administration's    promise    of 


economy  is  worthless.  There  remains 
but  one  way  to  force  this  administration 
to  carry  out  Its  promise  to  economize, 
and  that  is  to  cut  appropriations. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  reports  giving 
a  breakdown  of  these  statistics  as  com- 
piled by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal  cwilian  ernployment  in  executive 
branch  showing  employment  in  agencies 
other  than  Departrnent  of  Defense  and 
total,  by  rnonths.  Novernber  196i  to  March 


Uiite 


Novrnil>er  IMS 

l>e<niil>er 

Jsouary  1*16.   

February 

.Mimh    .„ 

April 

May 

June 

July  - ~ 

August 

.'^iKiMiiliec... 

(t'Ujtwr 

N'livrmlier  .  

1  »i''-rmt>«'r . 

January  1987 

Fcljruary 

Miffh      

Chan»e,  Nnveinber 

IWV1  lo  Mttrvli 

lUtlT 


ClTlllan 
sgencles 
(utiier 
than  De- 
partment 
of  i>elease 


1.488,043 

1,403.314 

■  I,  »i.  M3 

1,((»,4M 

1,6'.^!,  SIO 

1,S43,3U3 

l.&M,  IWt 

l,fi0e,gM 

1,  «U,  l«8 

•1,«I8,I04 

M,.'M».227 

l,M7,9SH 

1,  (12,840 

'  1,«12.  706 

>  1,R0I,8IS 

I,fln4,  I0S 

1,814,732 


'12fl,S89 


l^epart- 
mentol 
Deieose 
(ilTlllan 
employ- 
ment) 


1,060,880 
1,067,528 
1,  oes,  060 
1.  072,  060 
1,0M»,2M 
I,  lOO.  7(M) 
1,110,082 
1,138,191 
l,IA6,!Altt 
I,  187.416 
>  1,184,407 
1.200,214 
1.222.001 
1,220,823 
1.246.434 
1.2W.431 
1,  267,902 


+  208,022      -(3a4,711 


Total 


3,  647, 833 
2,  560, 742 
2, 658, 672 
2, 680, 618 
2,  flIO.  780 
2,644,  I. S3 
2.  SM.  I«0 
2,  738,  047 
2,788,007 
2,806,610 
'2,773,724 
2,798,212 
2,834,040 
2,842,628 
2,  848,  240 
2, 8A4,  620 
2, 882,  634 


I  Ivrviies  (let-ri'iiM  M  rompared  with  previous  month. 
IVcnviMS  KfneriiUy  represrul  reilmtlun  In  I'liipluyiiirnt 
i.t  Hivuonal  iin<l  youth  opiKjrluiilly  sumniiT  tfiu|Kjriiry 
riiiployinrnt. 

^.up-f  Miinlhly  rrports  of  the  Joint  CommlKw  on 
UmIu'IIoq  o(  Nonessential  Federal  Eii>ondUuriw. 

SrAriMtNT  BT  Hon  George  H  Mahon.  Dcm- 
iicRAr.  or  Texas.  Chairman,  Joint  Commit- 
tee ON  Reduction  or  No.nessential  Fed- 
eral ExPCNOiTURxa.  IN  re  Monthly  Report 
ON  Federal  Personnel  and  Pat  roR  March 
1U67 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  fu  March  totaling  3.883,634  This  was 
a  net  Increase  of  18.008  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  in  the  preceding  month 
of    February 

CnvUian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1967,  which  t>egan 
July    1.    Itf6«.   follows 


Month 


July  Ifies 

AURU5t 

Seplj-mlxT.... 

OctOblT 

.Novi'nil*er.... 
I  >»H*»»nil>er., . , 
Jiiiiuary  I0IE7. 
FVI'fuitry  ,.  . 
.Miirch 


Employment 

Incrrase 

2,788,007 
2.806.619 
2,773,724 
2.798.212 
2.834,040 
2, 842,  628 

60,060 
17,422 

24,488' 
36,728 
7,(S«8 
5,  721 
16,377 
18,008 

2, 848, 240 

2, 804,  fl2e 

2,  8r2, 634 

Decrrase 


31,795 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  March  was  1.814.733. 
an  Increase  of  10.537  as  compared  with  the 
February  total  of  1,804,198.  Total  civilian 
employment  In  the  mUlt&ry  agencies  In 
March  was  1,367.903.  an  Increase  of  7,471  as 
compRred  with   1.300.431   In  February, 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  In- 
creases were  Post  Offlce  Department  with  3,- 
618.  Agriculture  Department  with  3.338,  In- 


terlor  Department  with  1.888,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration with  674.  HEW  Department 
with  633,  and  Treasury  Departtnent  with  610. 
The  Increases  In  Agriculture.  Interior  and 
Treasury  were  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defenss  the  larger 
incrcHsea  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  tlMs  Navy  with  6,0*5,  Army  with 
1  874  and  Defense  Supply  Agency  with  648. 
The  Air  Force  reported  a  decreaae  of  228. 

Total  employment  inside  the  United  States 
m  March  was  2.647357.  an  Increase  of  16.917 
iis  compared  with  Peljruary.  Total  employ- 
ment outside  the  United  States  In  March 
was  336.277.  an  Increase  of  3,091  as  compared 
with  February.  Industrial  emplojnnent  by 
federal  agencies  in  March  was  607,721,  an 
increase  of  a,307  as  compared  with  February. 

These  agures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
EJipendltures. 

roREicN  nationals 

The  total  of  2383,634  civilian  employees 
certifled  to  the  Committee  by  federal  agen- 
cies In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed m  U.S.  Government  actlrltlee  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  126,799 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.  8.  agencies 
orerseas  during  March  who  were  not  counted 
in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
!n  February  was  138.666. 


PUBUC  TELEVISION— A  BENEFIT  TO 
THE  PUBLIC 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  all  of  ua 
who  have  been  Members  ot  Congress  in 
the  last  several  years  are  proud  of  what 
we  have  been  able  to  do  In  the  basically 
Important  Held  of  education.  We  iww 
have  before  us  the  opportunity  to  take 
another  historic  step  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  edlflcaUon  of  the  American 
people.  _  , 

I  refer  to  8.  1160,  the  Public  Tele- 
vision Act  of  1967,  which  would  estab- 
lish an  independent  commission,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  bringing  to 
the  public  television  and  radio  programs 
free  of  commercial  influence  and  com- 
pletely responsive  to  the  needs  of  local 
communities. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Communications  Suboommit- 
tee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Is  a  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Wisconsin.  Andrew  J. 
Blemlller.  Mr.  Blemlller,  now  director  of 
the  Department  of  Legislation  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  testified  In  support  of  the  bill 
and  further  urged  that  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  be  ftom  the 
labor  movement,  which  he  pointed  out 
is  "the  largest  single  group  of  liatenert 
and  viewers  In  the  Nation."  Aa  an  aid  in 
considering  8.  1160.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Blemlller's 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

STATnmrr  or  Akmkw  J.  Btxttiu^ 
Mr  Chairman,  my  name  la  Andrew  J.  Ble- 
mlller. I  am  director  of  the  Department  of 
Legislation  of  the  AFlr-CIO.  and  I  am  appear- 
ing on  behalf  of  that  organisation  to  ex- 
press our  unqualified  support  for  S.  1180.  the 
Public  TelerlBlon  Act  of  1W7. 

In  our  Ttew,  thlB  la  bMtoilly  an  education 
bill.  As  such  it  is  a  worthy  companion — and 
an  essential  supplement — to  the  splendid  se- 
ries of  educational  measures  enacted  by  the 
Congress  during  the  last  several  years. 


Tbes*  eailier  mamrea.  as  you  know,  broad- 
ened and  strengthened  the  nation's  school 
system  from  pre-klnrt>rgarten  to  post-grad- 
uate levels.  WbUe  tl»ere  U  still  more  re- 
maining to  be  dona — In  this  field,  ttiere  will 
always  be  more — the  statu  tea  now  on  the 
books  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  the  ful- 
flUment  of  the  ultimate  goal,  truly  equal  ed- 
ucational oppoctnnlty  for  aU,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  national  origin  or  economic  sta- 
tus. 

The  AFlj-CKt  wa«  and  is  among  the  most 
vigorous  supporters  of  these  measures.  Edu- 
cation has  been  a  primary  concern  of  the 
labor  movement  since  the  first  unions  were 
formed,  some  176  yeara  ago.  It  is  In  the 
same  spirit  that  we  support  tlie  bUl  before 

Let  me  say  at  thU  point  that  we  are  pleased 
that  S.  1160  also  covers  radio.  The  AFL-CIO 
Itself  makes  extensive  use  of  radio,  and  we 
know  that  while  it  is  overshadowed  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  glamour  of  television.  It 
remains  an  extremely  Important  medium — 
and  one  which  U  in  even  greater  need  of  edu- 
cational influences.  So  while  tor  the  sake  of 
brevity  I  will  refer  to  televUion,  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  radio  as  well. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  thAt  Instructional 
television  is  an  important  function  within 
the  whole  field  of  educational  televtslon.  We 
are  sure  It  la  a  naeful  tool,  and  we  are  fully 
in  favor  of  its  wider  availability  to  educators 
\^o  want  to  use  It.  But  our  chief  interest  is 
In  the  broader  aspect — a  non-commercial 
televtaion  esUblUhment,  wholly  free  to  con- 
centrate on  public  Interest  rather  than  pri- 
vate profit. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  in  no  way  attacking 
the  concept  of  private  profit  in  commercial 
television.  I  personally  agree  with  those  who 
complain  that  too  often,  television  program- 
ing is  aimed  at  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator in  terms  of  taste  and  intellectual  con- 
tent. On  the  other  hand.  I  am  not  at  all  stire 
I  would  be  happy  with  the  kind  of  program- 
ing which  some  of  these  critics  seem  to  have 
in  mind.  I  don't  know  if  we  could  trust  them 
to  give  propw  attenUon  to  the  Redskins  or 
tbe  Green  Bay  Packera — even  without  those 
phony  time-outs. 

The  f*ct  !•  that  taatea  differ,  in  television 
and  evMTTWhere  elae.  However,  broadcasting 
la  in  a  category  by  Itself  compared  to  other 
enterprlaes. 

The  air — television  air  or  radio  air — belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
broadcasters  are  not  owners  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  operate.  They  are  Ucenaees, 
who  are  pledged  to  devote  a  reasonable 
amount  of  their  broadcasting  day  to  pro- 
grams that  serve  the  public  interest. 

We  believe  this  is  a  proper  requirement, 
which  la  all  too  often  ignored  and  which 
should  be  more  vigorously  enforced.  How- 
ever, even  if  this  were  done,  there  would 
be  a  need  tor  another  approach,  represented 
by  8. 1160. 

Vlewen  and  llatenera  ought  to  have 
a  cholca — a  wider  choice  than  they  have  now. 
and  a  wider  «•*'"''•.«  th&n  commercial  tele- 
Vision  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  offer. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  Redskins 
and  the  Packers.  What  about  those  who  pre- 
fer aerloua  mualc  or  serloua  drama?  Two 
Sundays  ago.  I  believe  it  was,  the  Benatora 
were  playing  the  White  Sox  on  Channel  9; 
Plilladelphla  and  San  Francisco  were  fight- 
ing it  out  in  the  basketball  playoff  on  Chan- 
nel 7.  and  the  Baltimore  soccer  team  waa 
making  its  debut  on  Channel  2.  The  other 
choices  were  a  detective  story  and  a  couple  of 
old  movies. 

There  are  nallllona  of  citizens  who  prefer 
sports  and  situation  comedy  to  loftier  pro- 
grama.  The  oommerdal  networks — and  the 
advertiser*— cant  be  blamed  too  harshly  for 
giving  them  what  they  want.  But  there 
ahould  alao  be  available,  in  every  community, 
television  and  radio  programa  that  are  sell- 
ing nothing  but  their  own  content:  programs 
that   can   experiment,    that    can   innovate. 


without  fear  that  one  bad  guesa  wUl  causa 
an  angry  aponaor  to  put  them  ofl  the  air. 

This,  we  are  convinced,  will  come  about 
through  the  passage  of  S.  1160. 

Other  countries  have  tried  other  methods. 
In  some,  the  government  exercises  complete 
control  over  broadcasting.  In  others,  com- 
mercial television  is  permitted,  but  govern- 
ment television  serves  aa  the  viewers'  alter- 
native. 

There  Ls  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  first  of 
these,  since  Americana  quite  rightly  wou'd 
not  tolerate  It.  The  second  isn't  much  bel- 
ter, for  it  offers  a  choice  only  Ijctween  Big 
Business  and  Big  Brother.  No  matter  hew 
scrupulous  a  government  operation  tried  to 
be — or  in  fact  was — it  coiUdn't  escape  tlie 
laljel. 

Therefore  we  warmly  welcome  the  ap- 
proach embodied  in  the  bill  you  are  now 
considering— an  independent  corporation, 
established  and  supported  in  part  by  the 
federal  government  but  free  of  government 
control.  We  do  recommend  very  strongly  that 
one  memljer  of  the  governing  Ixxly  l>e  named 
from  the  labor  movement — the  largest  sin- 
gle group  of  viewers  and  listeners  in  the  na- 
tion. This  independent  corporation  would  be 
charged  only— If  I  may  paraplirase  the  bill— 
with  the  duty  of  making  available  to  all 
Americans  the  kind  of  programs  that  will 
enrich  as  vrell  as  amuse,  edify  as  well  aa 
entertain. 

This,  we  believe,  could  wen  be  the  most 
effective  stride  ever  taken  toward  adult  edu- 
catlMi- toward  a  better-informed  citizenry, 
and  even  toward  the  Improvement  of  pub- 
lic taste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  are 
keenly  conscious  of  the  great  Impact  of  tele- 
vision and  its  Immense  potential  for  good  or 
evil.  To  those  who  see  oiUy  evil  in  it  now, 
we  say  that  a  far  greater  evil  would  have 
been  its  perversion  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
Yet  to  realize  its  potential  for  good,  viewers 
must  have  a  better  and  freer  choice.  Tliis  is 
wliat  S.  1160  offers,  and  we  hope  you  wUl 
give  It  your  prompt  approval. 


THE  83D  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 

OF   FORMER   PRESIDENT   HARRY 

S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  is  the  83d  birthday  anniver- 
sary of  my  State's  favorite  son,  Harry  S. 
Truman.  With  every  passing  year,  we 
witness  new  evidence  of  his  wisdom  while 
President  and  our  great  love  and  admira- 
tion for  him  grow  even  greater. 

Our  Nation  has  had  the  good  fortune 
of  having  great  Presidents  to  lead  it 
through  times  of  triaL  Probably  at  no 
time  in  our  history  have  the  challenges 
facing  us  been  greater  than  during  the 
years  immediately  following  World  War 
n.  Forceful  and  wise  leadership  was 
necessary  to  save  the  free  world  not  only 
from  the  devastation  of  the  war  but  from 
the  menace  of  Communist  imperialism. 
President  Trtunan  provided  that  leader- 
ship. The  peace  was  won  and  the  free 
world  was  saved  from  the  slavery  of 
communism. 

Western  Europe.  Greece  and  Turkey, 
Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines  are 
only  a  few  reminders  of  his  wisdom  and 
courage.  If  the  world  ever  achieves  last- 
ing peace,  and  I  am  quite  hopeful  that 
It  will  some  day.  It  will  be  because  Harry 
Truman  started  us  up  the  right  road, 
and  because  his  example,  as  well  as  his 
advice  and  counsel,  has  helped  keep  us 
on  that  road. 

A  better  and  freer  America  and  a  bet- 
ter and  freer  world  were  his  goals.    He 
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■trove  long  and  hard  for  them  as  Pres- 
ident, and  he  continues  to  strive  for 
them. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  today  to  say  "Happy 
birthday.  Mr.  President,  and  I  wish  you 
many  more." 


WISCONSIN  SPEAKS  ON  THE  APOS- 
TLE ISLANDS  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  tomor- 
row. May  9.  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  will  hold  the  first  set  of  hear- 
ings on  my  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  bill,  S  778.  Field  hearings  on 
the  bin  will  be  held  In  Ashland.  Wis  ,  on 
June  1  and  2 

The  proposed  national  lakeshore  would 
be  a  57.511 -acre  park  made  up  of  three 
units.  One  unit  would  be  21  of  the  22 
Apostle  Islands  which  form  an  archi- 
pelago ofT  the  Bas^fleld  Peninsula  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  the  second  unit 
would  be  a  narrow  strip  of  land  about  30 
miles  long  along  the  edge  of  the  Bayfield 
PeninHUla,  and  the  third  would  be  a 
10.000-acre  wild  rice  marsh  known  as  the 
Kakagon-Bad  River  Sloughs.  The  wide 
variety  of  recreational  opportunities  that 
will  be  available  to  visitors  to  this  park 
is  unequaled  anywhere  In  the  Midwe.st. 

The  effects  of  the  park  will  be  twofold 
First,  it  will  offer  to  the  people  of  the 
Midwest,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  quality  recreation.  Secondly,  the 
proposed  park  wlil  provide  a  tremendous 
economic  boost  to  northern  Wlscorusin 

This  proposal  is  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  work  by  a  lan?e  number  of  peo- 
ple. Including  a  task  force  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Wisconsin 
Citizens.  I  personally  have  been  Involved 
In  this  project  since  I  was  Governor  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  visited  the 
area  in  1963  and  .said 

Lake  Superior,  the  Apostle  Islands  and  the 
Bad  River  area  are  all  unlqut  .  we  must 
act  to  preserve   tbese  assets. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  "Protecting  our  National 
Heritage."  in  Jsuiuary  of  this  year, 
named  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  bill  as  one  of  four  priority 
national  park  projects. 

The  bill  has  won  the  enthusiastic  back- 
ing of  business,  labor,  local  government. 
farm  organizations,  conservation  groups. 
civic  clubs,  regional  organizations,  and 
most  of  the  State's  daily  newspapers. 
The  great  opportunity  which  this  bill  of- 
fers Wisconsin  Is  shown  dramatically  by 
the  support  it  has  attracted.  Following 
is  a  list  of  organizations  which  have  sup- 
ported this  biU: 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  of  Globe- 
Union.  Inc. 

The  Portage  County  chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League 

The  Faculty  Fishing  Club,  Wisconsin 
State  University.  La  Crosse.  Wis 

Business  &  Professional  Women's  Club 
of  Madison.  Wis. 

Vernon  Electric  Cooperative. 

Eau  Claire  Archers 

Chippewa  Palls  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Chippewa  Valley  Field  Axchenr  Leacue. 


HlUcrest  Garden  Club  of  West  Allls, 
Wis. 

Polk  County  Sportsmen's  Club. 

Uons  Club  of  Mellen.  Wis 

The  Pond  du  Lac  chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League 

Wisconsin  Indian  Head  Country.  Inc. 

Oakdale  Cooperative   Electrical  Asso- 
ciation 

West  Bend  Garden  Club 

So  Bay  Co  Sportsmen's  Club 

Jump  River  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  OfTlce  Managers 

Barron  County  Farmer's  Union 

Bayfield    County     National    Farmer's 
Organization 

Save  the  Dunes  Council 

Ozaukee  County  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation 

Wisconsin  State  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League 

Minnesota  State  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League 

Bayfield  County  Board 

Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative. 

Iron  River  Lions  Club. 

Managers  Association  of  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives  of  Wisconsin 

St   Croix  County  Electric  Cooperative 

Lincoln  County  Sports  Club 

Rice  Lake  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Watertown  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League 

Fatrchild  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Fair- 
child.  Wis 

Northland  College 

Wisconsin  chapter  of  the  National 
Campers  and  Hikers  Association,  Inc 

South  Shore  Uons  Club  of  Port  Wing. 
Wis 

Wauwatosa  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Duluth-Superlor  Area  Milk  Producers 
A.ssoclatijn 

Iron  County  Board  of  Supervl.sors. 

Burnett  County  Audubon  Society 

FlnnLsh- American  Festival,  Inc.  of 
Hurley.  Wis. 

Daniel  Boone  Conservation  League  of 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee  Organic  Gardening  Club. 

Milwaukee  Nature  Club 

McKinley  TNT  Family  Campers 

Outlixjk  Club  of  Beloit.  Wis 

Duluth  Superior  Labor  Council 

Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co 

Ashland  Chamber  of  Commerce 

FYom  this  impressive  list  it  is  apparent 
that  support  for  this  project  Is  coming 
from  a  wide  variety  of  people  with  a  wide 
variety  of  Interests  My  office  has  been 
deluged  with  many,  many  hundreds  of 
letters  from  Individual  citizens  who  have 
expressed  their  support  The  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  and  the  offices  of  other 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  congressional 
delegation  have  received  a  great  quantity 
of  mail  from  Interested  citizens 

Editorial  support  from  the  following 
newspapers  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
posal 

Ashland  Daily  Press 

Wisconsin  State  Journal 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Eau  Claire  Dally  Telegram. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Portage  Daily  Register. 

Appleton  Post-Crescent. 

Chippewa  Herald  Telegram 

Superior  Evening  Telegram. 


Mellen  Weekly  Record. 

The  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette. 

Waukesha  Freeman. 

The  Sheboygan  Press. 

Kenosha  News. 

Racine  Journal-Times. 

Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter. 

Wausau  Record  Herald. 

Medford  Star  News. 

Bayfield  County  Press. 

All  of  these  newspapers  have  given 
the  project  tremendous  support.  I  would 
like  to  Include  all  the  articles  that  have 
been  written  in  these  fine  newspapers, 
but  I  realize  that  this  Is  not  practical. 
Therefore.  I  have  selected  four  editorials 
which  I  will  Insert  In  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  widespread  op- 
position to  the  proposed  lakeshore.  al- 
though I  do  understand  that  some  local 
sportsmen  mistakenly  fear  that  passage 
of  the  bill  would  close  the  area  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  that  some  property 
owners  in  the  area  are  concerned  about 
how  land  would  be  acquired.  The  Apostle 
Islands  bill  will  make  no  changes  In 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  except  to  In- 
crea.se  the  area  open  for  these  purposes 
once  private  property  Is  acquired. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  owners  of 
homes  and  cottages  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  project,  which  Is  now  largely 
undeveloped,  would  have  the  option  of 
selling  for  full  current  market  value,  re- 
taining life  tenancy,  or  retaining  a  25- 
year  right  of  use  to  their  property. 

This  Impressive  record  of  support  for 
the  Apostle  Islands  project  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
on  Tuesday,  May  9.  Then  Wisconsin  citi- 
zens will  have  a  chance  to  express  their 
feelings  on  the  project  at  a  public  hear- 
ing In  Ashland  on  June  1  and  2.  ThLs 
is  a  period  of  great  satisfaction  for  the 
many  dedicated  citizens  who  have  worked 
for  many  years  to  achieve  an  Apostle  Is- 
lands park. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
.sent  that  certain  editorials  and  expres- 
sions of  support  for  this  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

IProm   the   Kenosha    (Wis  )    News.    Apr,    11, 

19671 

Apostlb  Isljinds  Pbojbct  Vitai, 

People  of  this  country  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  need  tut  more  recrea- 
tion areas 

With  more  and  more  human  beings  around, 
the  expansion  of  recreation  faclUtlee  la 
viewed  as  part  of  our  growing  pains. 

However,  Its  not  a  simple  matter. 

Many  areas.  Including  Wlaconsln,  are 
vying  for  aaUonal  perks  or  recreation  proj- 
ects and  the  compeilUon  la  extremely  In- 
tense 

Today  we  narrow  the  focus  down  to  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lalteehore  project, 
a  longtime  effort  to  preserve  spectacular  Is- 
lands, marshes  and  forests  which  \a  now  ap- 
pfo«ichlng  the  critical  stage. 

The  Apostle  Islands  region  of  Lake  Su- 
perior Is  a  magic  wilderness  fanUUar  to  many 
Kenoshans  It  Includes  21  offshore  Islands, 
undeveloped  mainland  bird  and  wildlife 
areas  near  Bayfleld  More  than  a  third  of  the 
67.500  acres,  which  lie  400  miles  north  of 
Kenosha,   already   Is   In   public   ownership 

President  Johnson  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of    the   Budget   have    given   support    to   the 
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Apo«tl«  Islands  project  which  is  sponsored 
by  Senator  Oaylord  Nel»on.  The  bUl,  along 
with  other  competing  project*,  will  come 
before    th«    Senate   Interior   Committee    in 

May. 

The  Apostle  Islands  park  propoaeH  Is  Impor- 
tant to  you.  to  WlBOonsln.  and  alao  to  the 
nation.  Its  chances  for  approval  binge  to  a 
considerable  degree  upon  ttoe  cumulative 
effort*  of  Wisconsin  residents. 

You  can  help  by  writing  personal  letters 
of  support  for  Bill  8.  778.  the  Apostle  lalands 
National  Lakeshore  bill,  to  your  oongreMman, 
and  also  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

(Prom  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times, 
Apr.  11.  1967] 
OpposTUNrrT  That  Mustn't  Be  Lost 
In  1931.  Sen.  Robert  M.  LaFollette  Jr.  In- 
troduced a  bUl  In  the  United  States  Senate  to 
make  the  Apostle  Islands  and  the  adjoining 
shoreline  of  Lake  Superior  a  national  park. 
LaFoUette's  project  was  passed  over  that  year 
in  favor  of  Isle  Royale.  but  the  plan  to  pre- 
serve the  wild,  unspoUed  Islands  at  the 
northernmost  Up  of  Wisconsin  stayed  alive. 
After  38  years — Indeed,  300  years  after 
Father  Claude  AUouez,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
was  the  first  white  man  to  see  these  beauti- 
ful Islands — the  plan  for  their  preservation  Is 
still  alive.  But  this  year  It  has  come  to  a 
crisis;  If  Congress  does  not  act  favorably,  the 
chance  to  preserve  the  Islands  In  their  nat- 
ural state  nuiy  be  lost  to  private  developers, 
who  have  already  taken  over  the  largest  of 
the  Islands.  Madeline. 

The  Apostle  Islands  project  also  has  Its 
greatest  opportunity  this  year.  Sen.  Oaylord 
Nelson  has  Introduced  the  bill  to  create  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore;  I»resl- 
dent  Johnspn  and  the  Interior  Department 
have  endorsed  it.  and  Johnson  has  put  It 
among  four  top  priorities.  Nelson  persuaded 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  to  view  It  m  1962, 
and  the  late  President  Kennedy  saw  the 
Ulanda  and  endorsed  the  park  project  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death  In  1962. 

The  Nelson  bill  would  establish  a  67.500 
acre  National  Lakeshore,  which  would  In- 
clude 21  wild  off-shore  Islands  with  their 
unique  rock  formations,  30  miles  of  mainland 
shoreline  and  a  10.000  acre  wild  rice  marsh 
that  forms  a  natural  habitat  for  bird  and 
wildlife. 

Just  for  scenery,  the  Apostle  Islands  are 
unique.  The  centuries  of  wind  and  water 
working  on  the  rocks  of  Lake  Superior  have 
left  unusual  formations  and  these  high  ever- 
green-forested Islands  look  like  they  have 
been  pushed  out  of  the  surrounding  waters. 
The  area  Is  virtually  undeveloped  and  un- 
spoiled. 

It  will  remain  that  way  only  If  Congress 
agrees  to  take  it  over  for  public  use. 

Senator  Nelson  is  urging  an  outpouring  of 
public  support  addressed  to  the  Senata  In- 
terior Committee  and  individual  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  bUl 
faces  Its  stiff  est  test. 

The  opportunity  here  Is  to  create  In  the 
Middle  West  one  of  America's  most  beauUfui 
national  recreational  areas.  The  opportunity 
cannot  be  lost. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

Apr.  4,  1967] 

Backing  Nekdeb 

Sen.  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  says  that  the  deci- 
sive stage  hM  been  reached  for  reallaatlon 
of  a  dream  held  by  conservationist*  for 
many  years — the  establishment  of  the  Apos- 
tle Islands  national  lakeshore.  The  difference 
between  success  or  failure  now  may  rest  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  private  cltlaens  of 
America  are  determined  that  this  chance 
not  be  lost. 

Bill  8-778  would  preserve  for  posterity  a 
magnificent  stretch  of  shoreline  along  Lake 
Superior,  21  Islands  still  wild  and  undevel- 


oped, and  a  10.000  acre  wUdllfe  area.  Chances 
for  passage  appear  to  Ise  reasonably  good,  as 
the  president  has  given  priority  to  the  pro- 
posal, «"<«  it  Itam  been  cleared  by  the  budget 
bureau  for  action  by  the  senate  Interior 
ccmmlttee.  Tliat  committee  will  hold  bear- 
ings soon,  and  the  expression  of  public  sen- 
timent may  determine  the  fate  of  the  bill  In 
tlie  senate. 

Nelson  suggests  that  the  Apostle  islands 
bill  will  clear  the  senate,  but  will  face  a 
tough  test  In  the  house,  and  he  urges,  ac- 
cordingly, that  ail  of  tis  tell  our  congressmen 
that  we  want  the  blU  passed. 

The  advice  is  good,  and  It  certainly  Is 
timely.  It  U  far  too  seldom  today  that  we 
sUll  have  left  the  opportunity  to  preserve 
such  a  large  and  wonderful  part  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage.  The  c^portunity  must  be 
seized:  If  it  la  lost  now,  it  may  be  gone 
forever. 

The  proposed  Apostles  park  would  also  be 
a  large  boost  for  Wisconsin's  economy.  As 
Nelson  says,  it  would  provide  northern  Wis- 
consin with  a  taateftUly  developed  national 
park  service  faciUty,  which  could  weU  pro- 
vide the  nucleus  for  the  recreational  devel- 
opment of  an  area  too  long  neglected.  It 
could  be  one  of  the  nation's  truly  great  tour- 
ist attractions. 

The  time  Is  at  band  for  all-out  support  of 
this  project. 

[From  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)   PresB-Qazetta, 
Apr.  23,  1967) 

PEBSEaVK  THE  APOSTLX  ISLANDS  LaKESHOEX 


Almost  40  years  ago.  President  Calvin 
Coolldge  spent  a  summer  in  the  Apoetle  Is- 
lands area  In  northwestern  Wisconsin.  Im- 
pressed by  It*  beauty,  he  asked  the  United 
States  Park  Service  to  prepare  a  study  on  the 
merita  of  designating  the  area  as  a  national 
park.  Several  years  later  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
M.  LaFollette  Br.  of  Wisconsin  introduced  a 
bill  to  put  the  area  In  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. Cong^eM  took  no  action.  In  1963,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  toured  the  area  and  said, 
"This  must  be  preserved."  Now,  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  expressed  suppwrt  for  the 
project. 

Chances  of  preserving  the  57.500-acre  site 
in  Ashland  and  Bayfleld  Counties  have  never 
been  better  than  now.  The  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  scheduled  two  hearings  on 
Bill  S.  778  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin to  deslgnata  the  area  as  the  Apoetle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore.  The  first  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  Washington  May  9.  The 
second,  and  perhaps  more  important,  will 
be  conducted  by  Sen.  Nelson  In  Ashland 
June  1  and  3.  Sen.  Nelson  polnta  out  that 
the  Ashland  hearing  "will  give  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life  an  opportunity  to  ...  ex- 
press their  opinions  on  the  bill.  Prom  these 
hearings,  the  Senata  Interior  Committee 
hopes  to  learn  how  badly  Wisconsin  wanta 
this  project  and  whether  Improvementa  can 
be  made  In  the  bill  .  .  ." 

The  bill  deserves  broad  public  support,  es- 
pecially from  Wisconsin  resldenta,  and  also 
from  the  neighboring  states  of  Minnesota 
and  Michigan.  Such  support  will  help  to  con- 
vince the  Interior  Committee  to  recommend 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  face  of  stiff  com- 
petition from  other  areas  for  similar  projecta. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  67,600  acres  in  the 
proposed  park  are  owned  by  federal,  state 
and  county  governments.  The  land  is  valued 
at  $2.9  million.  This  cost  could  be  reduced 
If  public  owners  approve  granta  or  transfers 
of  ownership.  The  $2J>  million  even  without 
such  grants,  however,  is  still  a  bargain.  It 
compares  with  over  $6  mUUon  paid  for  the 
Sylvanla  tract  In  Upper  Michigan  for  about 
one- third  tbe  number  of  acres. 

More  than  cost  Is  Involved.  With  increas- 
ing presstires  on  park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties through  population  mobility,  the  Apostle 
Islands  area  provides  shore  and  off-shore 
tracta  which  can  be  developed   to  provide 


exoeUent  faciUtles  tor  tourtsta  and  wUdllfe 
lovers.  Foresta,  sandy  beaches,  wild  rice 
marshes  ideal  for  wildlife,  fishing,  and  a 
variety  of  other  attractions  in  combination 
make  the  area  Ideal  for  park  purposes.  But 
immedlata  action  by  Congress  Is  necessary 
if  It  U  to  be  preserved  against  speculative 
development  and  Ite  consequent  loss  for  fu- 
ture use  by  citizens. 

A  blunt  fact  la  that  there  are  few  areas 
left  in  their  natural  stata  in  the  nation  to 
preserve.  The  Lake  Superior  shore  Is  one 
place  where  this  opportunity  exlsto,  which 
the  Congress  recognized  last  year  with  the 
act  for  preserving  the  Pictured  Rocks  shore 
in  Upper  Michigan. 

Apostles  Lakeshore  critics  claim  that  it 
would  cause  tax  losses  through  removal  of 
some  privately-held  land  from  the  tax  rolls. 
The  loss  In  taxes  Is  estimated  at  $6,000  to 
$9,000  annually.  Such  losses,  however,  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  revenues  estimated  at 
$7  million  annually  in  tourist  trade.  Even 
If  the  revenue  estimate  is  on  the  high  side, 
It  almost  certainly  would  be  many  times 
higher  than  the  estimated  tax  losses,  once 
the  area  Is  developed  for  easy  access  and  In- 
terior Improvementa  are  made  to  attract 
tourlBta. 

Another  criticism  has  been  that  nationali- 
zation of  the  area  would  cause  hardship  to 
those  living  on  parte  of  the  two  Indian  res- 
ervations within  the  proposed  site.  Indian 
councils,  however,  would  determine,  under 
the  prtqiosed  biU,  whether  they  wish  to  move 
off  by  selling,  leasing  or  trading  their  land. 
Owners  of  homes  or  cottages  within  the  area 
likewise  could  sell  at  fair  market  value,  re- 
ceive 25-year  leasee,  or  retain  life  tenancy. 
Both  approaches  are  reasonable.  Develop- 
ment of  the  park  could,  In  fact,  sUd  the  In- 
dians by  providing  more  opportunity  for  jobs 
In  various  aspects  of  tourist  business  than 
are  now  available  In  any  Industrial  or  oom- 
merlcal  enterprise. 

Further  delays  In  approval  of  the  area  as 
a  national  park  could  be  fatal.  Wisconsin 
should  support  the  project  through  every 
means  available  at  hearings  in  both  Wash- 
ington and  Ashland. 


PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  TO  GOV- 
ERN OIL  SHALE  LEASING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
7,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  made 
public  a  draft  of  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  govern  leas- 
ing procedures  for  Federal  oil  shale 
lands.  At  that  time  interested  persons 
were  invited  to  submit  their  comments 
in  writing  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  "Washington,  D.C,  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  that  notice. 

I  am  writing  today  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  request  that  public 
hearings  be  scheduled  to  examine  in 
depth  the  implications  of  these  proposed 
leasing  regulations.  I  believe  that  these 
hearings  would  be  most  beneficial  if  they 
could  be  scheduled  as  soon  after  the  30- 
day  comment  period  as  possible.  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  interested  persons  wiU 
give  these  proposed  regulations  their 
close  scrutiny  and  will  be  prepared  to 
present  their  views  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  when  hearings  are  held. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  the  proposed 
regulations  recently  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
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county  or  countries  In  which  b<->th  the  ofTere<l 
and  Mlected  lands  are  situated  The  n<ittce 
wtilcll  (hall  be  pubUshed  once  a  met  for 
thrae  coiuecutlve  weeks,  shall  set  forth  the 
lecal  Jesertptlons  of  the  offered  and  selected 
laiuls,  together  with  su'-h  other  data  »a  the 
authorized  ofllcer  may  dei-m  pertinent  aj.J 
^  ...it  provltfo  f  .  ..  '0-d-d,  f)eriod  iprn  ■^ite 
of  the  notice  dttrlni?  which  other  pru-ate  ex- 
etaanfv  appHcatlons  may  b«  Qled  for  the  se- 
l^^ed  TandB  ntr^tjant  to  5wr*ion  8  of  the 
Ta>ior  Oraslnc:  Act.  K  .uire  Oi^jjt.  .ii^i.  "<>•- 
appUcatton  has  b«ea  fU«d  (or  the  i  'ected 
land*  tb*  authorLiad  afIW;«x  ihail  take  t^  ful- 
lowtBC  ■■ll<1lt1f'"ii'  eiaiQeQla  into  conaldarmUon 
tn  dMaRDlalDC  which,  if  aav.  of  tba  aaeh.inf* 
Via  h«a«  bMMfll   the  public   lateraat 


r»Er  \KTMrjrr  or  rcni»rtj»f~«  bit* 

P«mTH    TKI  Til    IX    LTKIilJiO 

Mr    pmdXMTMK       Mr    Pt« 
r»vu»-t   on    thv   tr^flh    In 

Ma    p^M^ia    «Uit    a    'rw    ■Uiwjr    mmtf'^ 
M«Mla    Ttkv  tlMi*'tak*ni  h»lw««a  tf^at  ilw 
fiaU  <lar  I  — ■   vf   ftnaitov  rtta/rr«   aiAaaa 
I  «   ^  ^r*  *4i*rtr»*  ^tt>«  »»ait."  »»«*»«fi    anH 
•  KkJ  tt !»»>«>»   hv  k«rtr4W-t*4  '  1  iftr   amvY 

Ill  iat  include  such  Infuriiuitlon  aa  the  lotKl 
amount  to  be  financed,  the  char)?es  made, 
and  the  time  and  ainuunt  of  paymenta 

The  "flnar. »  charge  '  must  be  itat/^l  In 
d'll.ars  tU.iS  cfi.'n  tir.d  ri;so  as  an  tiniiuai  per- 
centA^e  rate  o  mputed  'yp'.cik.;y  by  milU;;.- 
l:i>?  'he  n-.f.-.'J'.'.y  ;  t -f  ri'.'!'-  -T"  hv  tJ>e  nii"'- 
ber  of  nionilia  per  ytru^  ....a  ri.,  .^o 
revoivln^j  or  open-end  credit  ;>lana.  a  credltiT 
wouid  ha'.'e  t<>  furnuh  to  the  bnrruwer  prior 
t->  nirreeln^  t<3  ejit«?nd  cred;t  under  the  plan 

r*       4  .  .     V«"         (i^  .  w^fe.  L>«     :  t.  k  -*>>a      i^*  ^^*      *J^^  VI.  <   e. 

drites  and  per'-entafte  ratea  of  the  flnance 
charge  per  period  and  per  annum.  In  addi- 
tion the  creditor  must  maka  parlodlc  re- 
porvi  '-  the  •■""'-'ow^T  .;  iUv'S  ir.f  .1  Ui« Lion  a* 
tha    amouota    at    uutataadln^    baiancaa.    tha 


finance  charf*  for  tha  pMtod  la  doUara  and 
canu.  and  tha  annual  parcaataja  rata  oaad 
to  aaaip««a  tha  anaaea  eharfa  for  tuah  pe- 

e«ra*a  kaaauaa  of  praparaM*t.  late  payvtaat 
ur  othaf  adjuatatant  la  the  rradit  acaaiaaat 
ronaantatf  to  toy  tha  parttaa.  thla  laaermrary 
M  aot  oaaMltuta  a  vtolattoa  of  the  dla- 
rlnaure  re^itfrianata  at  tha  Ml) 

H  t  vn«M  ewthonaa  tha  Knar^  af  Oo«- 
•riwwa  nt  tha  Mrteral  llaeei  'n  •r«*a«i  tn  pre- 
■  nha  ralaa  a»d  r<«««lat*iaM  aaraaaarr  %•> 
rmrry  -m*  Iha  pi  italu—  nt  tha  Mil  •vrli 
ntlOT  liMll  «aamh»  Uka  BkMikn«a  wtM'-b  Mat 
aa  tsaari  Im  aaaarviiaa  <•>•  aitniaai  paraaatac* 
r*i«  )  I  ai  1  n%i  I—  iiMi  V  waaai  ma  '4  mt 
<  nm*-  T  »••«  f«v>«t«<«  liM  pr  — .main  •%? 
'IB*       B'-n    *a«ni    ItM    laf.««ba«kM    la    u>    be 


Today  consumer  credit  (not  Including  long 
term  credit  such  as  real  eatate  mortgages) 
t.jtaJa  about  »95  billion.  The  total  level  of 
consumer  debt.  Including  long  term  a  cult 
on  re«il  eatate  mortgages,  was  about  $301 
br.lljn    a'    'he    •■■  1     )'    K''65     TTie    Increase    to 

..J.    L._lli.u    Ic    »-t,i..    ."«    ^.;..-riy    lAJ    I'avtt 

been  a  major  factor  In  the  grcrwth  of  our 
econoi  ly.  During  the  same  period,  Lnatall- 
ment  .-redlt  roae  from  about  $29  blUlon  In 
i>*>6  U'  >^.j  .**..^u  ill  *#uu,  ifcUU  uj  $^j  kj...*»-^.* 
In  1965.  In  »1ew  of  the  aire  of  thla  type  of 
debt  and  Ita  potential  Impact  on  tha  acon- 
omy.  It  la  obvloualv  Uealrabla  to  have  maxl- 
mxta  'UaCUiaiir*  at  Infonnatloo  about  credit 
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FaOTiB  Tmjm  VS 
(myDOUfOtrt) 


his 

Hury  TraoMii.  li  n  loAur. 
Tlik  tmlr  rHBUfeablt  man  wtio.  with    Tionu 
•nd  wmtnwnt  wto- 
ear  paopla  throuBh  ■omt  of 
tlM  BMit  liMfliM  «v«  IB  aw  hMory  of 

V^Ute.    wai    MtabrhU    Um    day      hroucht  late  a  aowtfT  ttnm 

**  I     M^te     Main     Tir^n     fav     mana  "^^   *^   ^^    HbMIl    la<Mill'ri   pottit   of 

_j^     PMUM  VlH  MVaBB  MM   nt   h 
ilif     IH^Sd.  I 

Mtatelfoflte 


^  <M«M    ha     *" 


J-«       t™»  •• 


m*  m.      ^   .%. 


.  .  t  «ouiu  ue  uo  oojectlou 

to  the  submission  of  our  rep>ort  to  the  Oon- 
grtae  and  further  that  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  S.  S  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Rttot  w  Ropn, 
^. .  . .  i»v  »-»«-  nei uL  \^tjit  tmci. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  BIRTHDAY 
RECALLS  SENATE  FAILURE  TO 
i^rt.ii-cx  oii^nooILjE         CUNVi:^- 

TION— LXVU 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  one 

of  the  world's  leading  dtlaens  oelebrhtee 

cxm 781— I^ut  f 


foremost  in  their  consideration. 

Mrs.  Dolly  Darr.  staff  writer  of  the 
Spartanburg,  B.C.,  Herald,  has  written 
three  penetrating  articles  on  this  subject, 
which  mjpeared  in  the  April  25,  26,  and 

2'.   !:> cf  Ja«;  Her''"    i'T'-    "^•-   ■    -■  ■■ 

the  BpArtanburg  Hersld  have  rendered 
an  important  service  in  publishing  these 
well-researched  and  inc^ve  articles.  I 
ask  unanimous  oou«ent  that  thev  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
ma  foUows: 


responaibla  for  nearly  half  our  total  taztUe 
Importa,  but  other  countrlea  alao  have  made 
significant  gains  in  import  totals. 

The  Va.  textile  industry  doaan't  even 
hopa  to  get  theaa  import  totals  reduced — 
only  to  curtail  their  growth  rat*.. 

....  >jiet>euu>  are  malting  a  decided 
lm.pact  on  our  textile  and  related  inrtustrles. 
This  Impact  is  sbo'wlng  up  in  employment 
flg^ures,  profit  statements,  Industry  Invest- 
ment decisions,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

C-'.-r.  -ay:  .r  ~f.:.  the  •^:.^..i^  .ic 
affecting  tha  textile  industry  throughout  the 
nation — and  in  Spartanburg,  in  particular — 
will  ba  abowQ  m  artlelas  In  this 
WnrliMiaflij  and  Tbuzaday. 
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strove  Ion?  and  hard  for  Jtiem  as  Pres- 
ident, aiid  he  continues  to  strive  for 
them. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  today  to  say  Happy 
birthday.  Mr  President,  and  I  wish  you 
many  more   ' 


WISCONSIN  .-^FK.AK.-;  ON  THE  APOS- 
TL-E  ISU\N1XS  NATION.\L  LAKE- 
SHORE  PROPOSAL 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  tomor- 
row. May  9.  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  will  hold  the  first  set  of  hear- 
ings on  my  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  bill.  S  778  Pleld  hearings  on 
the  bill  will  be  held  In  Ashland.  Wis.,  on 
June  1  and  2 

The  proposed  national  lakeshore  would 
be  a  57.511 -acre  park  made  up  of  three 
units  One  unit  would  be  21  of  the  22 
Apostle  Lslands  which  furm  an  archi- 
pelago off  the  Bayfield  Peninsula  in 
northern  Wl.sconsin,  the  second  unit 
would  be  a  narrow  strip  of  land  about  30 
miles  lont;  alunK  the  edge  of  the  Bayfield 
Perunsula.  and  the  third  would  be  a 
lO.OOO-acre  wild  rice  marsh  known  as  the 
Kakagon-Bad  River  Sloughs.  The  wide 
variety  of  recreational  opportunities  that 
I  will  be  available  to  visitors  to  this  park 

'  l5  unequaltHl  anjrwhere  In  the  Midwest 

I  The  effects  of  the  park  will  be  twofold 

I  First,  It  wlU  offer  to  the  people  of  the 

^  Midwest,  as  well  a£  to  the  people  of  the 

Nation,  quality  recreation   Secondly,  the 
i^  proposed  park  wul  provide  a  tremendous 

economic  tx.x3.st  to  northern  Wl.sconsin 
This  propt>^al  Ls  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  work  by  a  lance  number  of  peo- 
ple. Includir;,;  a  ta.sk  force  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Wisconsin 
citizens.  I  personally  have  been  Involved 
in  this  project  since  I  was  Governor  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  visited  the 
area  In  1963  and  .said 

Lake  Superior  the  Apostle  Islands  and  the 
Bad  River  area  are  all  untqut,  ...  we  must 
act  to  preserve   these  assets 

President  Johnson.  In  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  Protecting  our  National 
Heritage."  in  January  of  this  year, 
named  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  bill  as  one  of  four  priority 
national  park  projects. 

The  bill  has  won  the  enthu.sia.stic  back- 
ing of  business,  labor,  local  ifovemment, 
farm  organizations,  conservation  groups, 
civic  clubs,  regional  organizations,  and 
most  of  the  State  s  daily  newspapers. 
The  great  opportunity  which  this  bill  of- 
fers Wisconsin  is  shown  dramatically  by 
the  support  it  has  attracted  Pollowitig 
Is  a  list  of  organizations  which  have  sup- 
ported this  bill 

Hunting  and  Pushing  Club  of  Globe- 
Union,  Inc 

The  Portage  County  chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League 

The  Faculty  Pushing  Club.  Wisconsin 
State  University,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 

Business  It  Professional  Women's  Club 
of  Madison.  Wis 

Vernon  Electric  Cooperative. 

Eau  Claire  .Archers 

Chippewa  Palls  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Chippewa  Valley  Field  .Archery  League 


Hlllcrest  Garden  Club  of  West  AlUs, 
Wis 

Polk  County  Sportsmen's  Club 

Uons  Club  of  Mellen,  Wis 

The  Pond  du  Lac  chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League. 

Wisconsin  Indian  Head  Coimtry.  Inc. 

Oakdale  Cooperative  Electrical  Asso- 
ciation 

West  Bend  Garden  Club 

So  Bay  Co  Sportsmen's  Club 

Jump  River  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc 

Wlscorvsin  Association  of  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Office  Managers. 

Barron  County  Farmer's  Union. 

Bayfield    County    National    Farmer's 
Organization 

Save  the  Dunes  Council. 

Ozaukee  County  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation. 

Wisconsin  State  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League 

Minnesota  State  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League. 

Bayfield  County  Board 

Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative 

Iron  River  Lions  Club. 

Managers  Association  of  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives  of  Wisconsin 

St   Croix  County  Electric  Cooperative 

Lincoln  County  Sports  Club 

Rice  Lake  .Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Watertown  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League. 

Fairchlld  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Pair- 
child.  Wis 

Northland  College 

Wisconsin  chapter  of  the  National 
Campers  and  Hikers  Association.  Inc 

South  Shore  Lions  Club  of  Port  Wing. 
WU 

Wauwatosa  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Duluth-Superlor  Area  Milk  Producers 
.Association 

Iron  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

Burnett  County  .\udubon  Society 

Finnish-American  Festival,  Inc ,  of 
Hurley.  Wis 

Daniel  Boone  Conservation  League  of 
Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  Organic  Gardening  Club 

.Milwaukee  Nature  Club 

McKinley  TNT  Family  Campers. 

Outlook  Club  of  Belolt.  Wis. 

Duluth  Superior  Labor  Council. 

Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co. 

Ashland  Chamber  of  Commerce 

From  this  impressive  list  it  is  apparent 
that  support  for  this  project  is  coming 
from  a  wide  variety  of  people  with  a  wide 
variety  of  Interests  My  office  has  been 
deluged  with  many,  many  hundreds  of 
letters  from  individual  citizens  who  have 
expressed  their  support  The  Senate  In- 
terior Comniittt^  and  the  offices  of  other 
members  of  the  Wiscon.sln  congre.sslonal 
delegation  have  received  a  great  quantity 
of  mail  from  Interested  citlzer^.s 

Editorial  suppxirt  from  the  following 
newspapers  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
po.sal 

A,shland  Dally  Press 

Wl.scon.sin  State  Journal 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Eau  Claire  Dally  Telegram. 

The   Milwaukee  Journal 

Portage  Dally  RegLsit-r 

Appleton  Post-Cre.scent 

Chippewa  Herald  Telegram. 

Superior  Evening  Telegram. 


Mellen  Weekly  Record 

The  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette. 

Waukesha  Freeman 

The  Sheboygan  Press. 

Kenosha  News. 

Racine  Journal-Times. 

Fond  du  l.ac  Commonwealth  Reporter, 

Wausau  Record  Herald. 

Medford  Star  News 

Bayfield  County  Press. 

All  of  the.se  newspapers  have  given 
the  project  tremendous  support.  I  would 
like  to  Include  all  the  articles  that  have 
been  written  in  these  fine  newspapers, 
but  I  realize  that  this  Is  not  practical. 
Therefore.  I  have  selected  four  editorials 
which  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  widespread  op- 
position to  the  proposed  lakeshore,  al- 
though I  do  understand  that  stime  Ux-al 
sportsmen  mistakenly  fear  that  pa.ssage 
of  the  bill  would  clase  the  area  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  that  some  prop>erty 
owners  in  the  area  are  concerned  about 
how  land  would  be  acquired.  The  Apostle 
Islands  bill  will  make  no  changes  In 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  except  to  in- 
crease the  area  open  for  these  purposes 
once  pnvate  property  Is  acquired. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  owners  of 
homes  and  cottages  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  project,  which  is  now  largely 
undeveloped,  would  have  the  option  of 
selling  for  full  current  market  value,  re- 
taining life  tenancy,  or  retaining  a  25- 
year  right  of  u.se  to  their  property. 

This  Impressive  record  of  support  for 
the  Apostle  Islands  project  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
on  Tuesday,  May  9  Then  Wl.scon.sln  citi- 
zens will  have  a  chance  to  express  their 
feelings  on  the  project  at  it  public  hear- 
ing In  Ashland  on  June  1  and  2  This 
is  a  penixl  of  great  satlsfiwlion  for  tlie 
many  dedicated  citizens  who  have  worked 
for  many  years  to  achieve  an  Apostle  Is- 
lands park 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  editorials  and  expres- 
sions of  supp<jrt  for  this  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom    the   Kenosha    (Wis)    News,    Apr.    11, 

1967] 

Apostle  IsTjinds  Peojbct  VrfAi, 

r'e»'p'.e  of  this  oiuntry  are  be«5mlng  In- 
rrt'ajilngly  aware  of  the  tieed  fi.«r  rn<jre  recrea- 
tion arena 

With  more  and  more  human  t>«<iigs  arour.d, 
the  exf>an«lon  of  recreation  facilltle*  Is 
viewed  as  part  of  our  growing  pains 

Hiiwe%er,  Its  not  a  simple  matter 

Miiny  areas.  Including  Wlsomisln,  are 
vying  for  naUonal  p&rJLS  or  recreation  proj- 
ects and  the  competlUon  is  extremely  In- 
tense 

Toddy  we  narr'>w  tiie  focus  down  to  the 
Apostle  Isliuids  NaUonal  Lultrehore  project, 
a  longtime  elT.rt  u>  preserve  spectacular  Is- 
landii,  marshes  and  forests  which  Is  now  ap- 
prottclUng  the  crltlCHJ  stage 

The  Apostle  Islands  region  of  Lalte  Su- 
perior Is  a  miglc  wilderness  familiar  to  many 
Kenoshan*  It  Includes  21  offshore  Islands. 
undevek)ped  mainland  bird  and  wildlife 
areas  neaj  Bayfield  More  than  a  third  of  the 
57  SOO  acres,  which  lie  400  miles  north  of 
KenosJia.   already   Is   In    public   ownership 

President  Johnson  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of    the    Budget    ha\e    given    support    to    the 


Apostle  Islands  project  which  is  sponsored 
by  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson.  The  bUl,  along 
with  other  oomf>etlng  projects,  will  come 
before  the  Senate  Int«rior  Committee  In 
May. 

"The  Apostle  Islands  park  propoaal  is  impor- 
tant to  you,  to  Wisconsin,  and  also  to  the 
nation.  Its  chances  for  approval  binge  to  a 
considerable  degree  upon  the  cumulative 
efforts  ot  Wisconsin  residents. 

You  can  help  by  writing  personal  letters 
ot  support  for  BUI  8  778,  the  Apoetle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore  bUi,  to  your  congressman, 
and  also  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

(From    the    Racine     (Wis)     Journal-Times, 
Apr    11.  1967] 

OppoRTrNrry  That  Mustn't  Be  Lost 

In  1931,  Sen.  Robert  M.  LaPollette  Jr.  In- 
troduced a  bill  In  the  United  States  Senate  to 
nialce  the  Apostle  Islands  and  the  adjoining 
shoreline  of  Lake  Superior  a  national  park. 
LaFtoilette's  project  was  passed  over  that  year 
in  favor  of  Isle  Royaie,  but  the  plan  to  pre- 
serve the  wild,  unspoiled  Islands  at  the 
northernmost  tip  of  Wisconsin  stayed  alive. 

After  36  years— indeed,  300  years  after 
Father  Claude  Allouez,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
was  the  first  white  man  to  see  these  beauti- 
ful Islands—  the  plan  for  their  preservation  is 
still  alive.  But  this  year  It  has  come  to  a 
crisis;  If  Congress  does  not  act  favorably,  the 
chance  to  preserve  the  Islands  in  their  nat- 
ural state  may  be  lost  to  private  developers, 
who  have  already  taken  over  the  largest  of 
the  islands.  Madeline 

The  Apostle  Islands  project  also  has  its 
greatest  opportunity  this  year.  Sen.  Gaylord 
Nelson  has  introduced  the  bill  to  create  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore;  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Interior  Department 
have  endorsed  it,  and  Johnson  has  put  it 
among  four  top  priorities  Nelson  persuaded 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  to  view  it  in  1962, 
and  the  late  President  Kennedy  saw  the 
Islands  and  endorsed  the  park  project  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death  in  1962. 

The  Nelson  bill  would  establish  a  67,600 
acre  National  Lakeshore,  which  would  In- 
clude 21  wild  off-shore  islands  with  their 
uiUque  rock  formations,  30  miles  of  mainland 
shoreline  and  a  10.000  acre  wild  rice  marsh 
that  forms  a  natural  habitat  for  bird  and 
wildlife. 

Just  for  scenery,  the  Apostle  Islands  are 
unique.  The  centuries  of  wind  and  water 
working  on  the  rocks  of  Lake  Superior  have 
left  unusual  formations  and  these  high  ever- 
green-forested islands  look  like  they  have 
been  pushed  out  of  the  surrounding  waters. 
The  area  is  virtually  undeveloped  and  un- 
spoiled. 

It  will  remain  that  way  only  If  Congress 
agrees  to  take  It  over  for  public  use. 

Senator  Nelson  is  urging  an  outpouring  of 
public  support  addressed  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  and  individual  members  of 
ttie  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  bill 
faces  its  stlffeet  test. 

The  opportunity  here  is  to  create  In  the 
Middle  West  one  of  America's  most  t>eautlful 
national  recreational  areas  The  opportunity 
cannot  be  lost, 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 

Apr.  4,  1967) 

Backing  Needed 

Sen.  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  says  that  the  deci- 
sive stage  has  been  reached  for  reallEatlon 
of  a  dream  held  by  oonservatlonlsta  for 
many  years — the  establishment  of  the  Apos- 
tle Islands  national  lakeshore.  The  difference 
between  success  or  failure  now  may  rest  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  private  citizens  of 
America  are  determined  that  this  chance 
not  be  lost. 

BUI  S-778  would  preserve  for  posterity  a 
magnificent  stretch  of  shoreline  along  Lake 
Superior,  21  islands  stUl  wild  and  undevel- 


oped, and  a  10,000  acre  wildlife  area.  Chances 
for  p>aasage  appear  to  be  reasonably  good,  as 
the  president  has  given  priority  to  the  pro- 
poeal,  and  It  has  been  cleared  by  the  budget 
bureau  for  action  by  the  senate  interior 
committee.  That  committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings soon,  and  the  expression  of  public  sen- 
timent may  determine  the  fate  of  the  bill  in 
the  senate. 

Nelson  suggests  that  the  Apostle  Islands 
bill  will  clear  the  senate,  but  will  face  a 
tough  test  In  the  house,  and  he  urges,  ac- 
cordingly, that  all  of  us  tell  our  congreeemen 
that  we  want  the  bill  passed. 

The  advice  Is  good,  and  it  certainly  is 
timely.  It  Is  far  too  seldom  today  that  we 
still  have  left  the  opportunity  to  preserve 
such  a  large  and  wonderful  part  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage.  The  opportunity  must  be 
seized;  If  It  Is  lost  now.  it  may  l>e  gone 
forever. 

The  proposed  Apostles  park  would  also  be 
a  large  boost  for  Wisconsin's  economy.  As 
Nelson  says.  It  would  provide  northern  Wis- 
consin with  a  tastefully  developed  national 
park  service  facility,  which  could  well  pro- 
vide the  nucleus  for  the  recreational  devel- 
opment of  an  area  too  long  neglected.  It 
could  be  one  of  the  nation's  truly  great  tour- 
ist attractions. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  all-out  support  of 
this  project. 

(Prom  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)   Press-Gazette, 
Apr.  23,  1967) 

Presebvx  the  Afostl,e  Islands  Lakeshore 

Almost  40  years  ago.  President  Calvin 
CooUdge  spent  a  summer  In  the  Apostle  Is- 
lands area  In  northwestern  Wisconsin.  Im- 
pressed by  Its  beauty,  he  asked  the  United 
States  Park  Service  to  prepare  a  study  on  the 
merits  of  designating  the  area  as  a  national 
park.  Several  years  later  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
M.  LaFoUette  Sr.  of  Wisconsin  Introduced  a 
bUl  to  put  the  area  In  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. Congress  took  no  action.  In  1963,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  toured  the  area  and  said, 
"This  must  be  preserved."  Now,  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  expressed  support  for  the 
project. 

Chances  of  preserving  the  57,500-acre  site 
In  Ashland  and  Bayfield  Counties  have  never 
been  better  than  now.  The  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  scheduled  two  hearings  on 
Bill  S.  778  by  Sen,  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin to  designate  the  area  as  the  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore.  The  first  hear- 
ing wlU  be  held  In  Washington  May  9.  The 
second,  and  perhaps  more  lmp>ortant,  will 
be  conducted  by  Sen.  Nelson  \n  Ashland 
June  1  and  2.  Sen.  Nelson  points  out  that 
the  Ashland  hearing  "will  give  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life  an  opportunity  to  .  .  .  ex- 
press their  opinions  on  the  bill.  From  these 
hearings,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
hopes  to  learn  how  badly  Wisconsin  wants 
this  project  and  whether  Improvements  can 
be  made  In  the  bill  .  .  ." 

The  bin  deserves  broad  public  support,  es- 
peclaJly  from  Wisconsin  residents,  and  also 
from  the  neighboring  states  of  Minnesota 
and  Michigan.  Such  support  will  help  to  con- 
vince the  Interior  Committee  to  recommend 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  face  of  stiff  com- 
petition from  other  areas  for  similar  projects. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  67,600  acres  In  the 
proposed  park  are  owned  by  federal,  state 
and  county  governments.  The  land  is  valued 
at  $2.9  million.  This  cost  could  be  reduced 
If  public  owners  approve  grants  or  transfers 
of  ownership.  The  $2.9  nUlllon  even  without 
such  grants,  however.  Is  still  a  bargain.  It 
compares  with  over  $6  million  paid  for  the 
Sylvanla  tract  In  Upper  Michigan  for  about 
one- third  the  niunber  of  acres. 

More  than  cost  Is  Involved.  With  Increas- 
ing pressures  on  park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties through  population  mobility,  the  Ap>o8tle 
Islands  arse  provides  shore  and  off-shore 
tracts  which  can  be   developed   to  provide 


excellent  facilities  for  tourists  and  wildlife 
lovers.  Forests,  sandy  beaches,  wild  rice 
marshes  ideal  for  wildlife,  fishing,  and  a 
variety  of  other  attractions  In  combination 
make  the  area  ideal  for  park  purp>oses.  But 
Immediate  action  by  Congress  Is  necessary 
If  it  Is  to  be  preserved  against  speculative 
development  and  Its  consequent  loss  for  fu- 
ture use  by  citizens. 

A  blunt  fact  Is  that  there  are  few  areas 
left  in  their  natural  state  In  the  nation  to 
preserve.  The  Lake  Superior  shore  Is  one 
place  where  this  opportunity  exists,  which 
the  Congress  recognized  last  year  with  the 
act  for  preserving  the  Pictured  Rocks  shore 
in  Upper  Michigan. 

Apostles  Lakeshore  critics  claim  that  it 
would  cause  tax  losses  through  removal  of 
some  privately-held  land  from  the  tax  rolls. 
The  loss  in  taxes  is  estimated  at  $6,000  to 
$9,000  annually.  Such  losses,  however,  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  revenues  estimated  at 
$7  million  annually  In  tourist  trade.  Even 
if  the  revenue  estimate  is  on  the  high  side, 
it  almost  certainly  would  be  many  times 
higher  than  the  estimated  tax  losses,  once 
the  area  is  developed  for  easy  access  and  In- 
terior Improvements  are  made  to  attract 
tourists. 

Another  criticism  has  been  that  nationali- 
zation of  the  area  would  cause  hardship  to 
those  11\  Ing  on  parts  of  the  two  Indian  res- 
ervations within  the  projMDsed  site.  Indian 
councils,  however,  would  determine,  under 
the  proposed  bill,  whether  they  wish  to  move 
off  by  selling,  leasing  or  trading  their  land. 
Owners  of  homes  or  cottages  within  the  area 
likewise  could  sell  at  lair  market  value,  re- 
ceive 25-year  leasee,  or  retain  life  tenancy. 
Both  approaches  are  reasonable.  Develop- 
ment of  the  park  could.  In  fact,  aid  the  In- 
dians by  providing  more  opportunity  for  Jobs 
in  various  asf>ects  of  tourist  business  than 
are  now  available  in  any  Industrial  or  com- 
merlcal  enterprise. 

Further  delays  in  approval  of  the  area  as 
a  national  park  could  be  fatal.  Wisconsin 
should  support  the  project  through  every 
means  available  at  hearings  in  both  Wash- 
ington and  Ashland. 


PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  TO  GOV- 
ERN OIL  SHALE  LEASING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
7,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  made 
public  a  draft  of  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  govern  leas- 
ing procedures  for  Federal  oil  shale 
lands.  At  that  time  interested  persons 
were  invited  to  submit  their  comments 
in  writing  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C.,  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  that  notice. 

I  am  writing  today  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  request  that  public 
hearings  be  scheduled  to  examine  in 
depth  the  implications  of  these  proposed 
leasing  regulations.  I  believe  that  these 
hearings  would  be  most  beneficial  if  they 
could  be  scheduled  &s  soon  after  the  30- 
day  comment  period  as  possible.  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  interested  persons  will 
give  these  proposed  regulations  their 
close  scrutiny  and  will  be  prepared  to 
present  their  views  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  when  hearings  are  held. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  the  proposed 
regulations  recently  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
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resulatloiu  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord.  aa  follows: 

VS.  VKPAMTttXNT  OF  THI  iNTnUOR.  Bt'KXAU  0» 

Land  Management.  Washcnoton 

[43  CFR.  Part  31701 
on.  sralx 

Basis  and  Pur-poiP  Notice  Is  hereby  given 
tiukt  the  Department  of  the  Interior  proposes 
to  unend  the  refulatlona  regarding  the  leaa- 
Irg  of  oil  shale  lands,  found  at  Part  3170 
of  Title  43  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
by  revoking  thoee  regfulatlons  and  substitut- 
ing the  proposed  regulations  set  forth  below. 

Interested  persons  are  Invited  to  submit 
their  comments  in  wri'.ing  to  the  Director. 
Bur«au  of  Land  Management.  Department 
Of  the  Interior.  Washington.  DC  20240. 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  this  notice.  Per- 
sona wishing  to  present  their  views  orally 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Land  li^nagement. 

Part  3170  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Part  3171} — oU  j/uiie 
Subpart  3170 — Oil  StiaU:  Oeneral 
S170.0- 1     Purpose. 
3170.0-3     Authority. 

S170.0-5     Definition  of  term  "Oil  Shale". 
S170.I         DesAgnation    of  Available 
Lands 
Subpart  317 1— Applications  for  Leases 

SlTl.I     Q-uali licatvyns    of    Appltcantt 
I17U     Form  and  Contentt  of  Appltca- 
tioru 

5171.3  Considerations    to    be    used    in 

Bvaluating   Applications 

9171.4  TV   e  for  Filing 

Subpart    3172 — Kiseellaneous    Provisions 
3173.1     Form  of  Lea^e. 
9172J     Term   of  Lease 

3172.3  Acreage  Designations  arid  Limi- 

tations. 

3173.4  Rentals 
8173  6     Royalties. 

8173.6  Terminatton  of  Lease. 

8173.7  Lease  Bond 

8173.9  Other  Pronsions 

3173.10  Antitrust    Consitltation. 
Subpart  3170—011  Shale    General 

1 3170.0-1     Purpose. 

Tbeee  reguJaUons  govern  the  •vsilablUty 
for  leasing  of  a  llnxit^d  itreage  of  oil  shale 
laada  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  objectives  are  to: 

Foatar  Improved  technology  for  the  mimrtg 
and  reoovery  ckf  shale  oti  and  other  noinenU 
oomponents  of  oil  shale. 

Encourage  compeutlun  in  development  and 
uae  of  oil  shale  and  related  mineral  resource* 
and  develop  a  basis  for  subsequent  compet- 
IttTa  laaatng  of  Federal  oil  shale  lands; 

Kaoourage  participation  by  oompcmles  not 
favorably  tftuated  with  respect  to  acceas  to 
naerrai  of  the  mlnerala  present  In  oU  shale; 

Prevent  speculation   and  windfall   profits: 

Provide  reasonable  revenue*  to  the  Federal 
and  Stata  Govemmenta, 

under  mining  operation  and  production  prac- 
tices that  are  consistent  with  good  conser- 
vation management  of  overall  resources  In 
the  region. 

I  3170.0-a  Authorttv 

Tbere  regulations  are  Istaed  pursuant  to 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  35. 
IMO  (41  Slat.  446),  as  amended  (80  DSC. 
181-387). 

I  3170.0--S  Definition  of  Term  "Oil  Shale.- 
As  used  herein,  the  term  "oU  shale"  meana 
sadlmentary  rock  containing  organic  matter 
which  yields  substantial  amounts  of  oU  or 
gaseous  products  by  destructive  dUtUlaUon. 
The  term  Includes  all  the  minerals  which 
are  components  of  the  rock,  but  does  not 
iLxlude : 

(a)  deposits  of  minerals  which  may  be 
Intar bedded  In  the  sedimentary  rock  series 
and  which  the  Secretary  determines  can  be 
mlnad    (1)    without    removal    of   significant 


amounts  of  ortranic  matter  and  (11)   without 
significant   damage    to    oil    shale    beds:    and 
(bi    depCBlla    subject    to   lease   as   oil   and 
gas.  aspbsJUc  minerals,  or  coal. 
13170  1     Designation   of   Available   Lands 

The  Secretary  will  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lish notices  In  the  Federal  Heginter  desig- 
nating areas  of  oil  shale  bearing  lands  and 
deposits  for  the  conduct  of  particular  types 
of  mining,  extraction,  or  processing  activi- 
ties which  will  be  made  available  for  leases 
for  research  and  development  and  for  svib- 
sequent  commercial  operations  In  accord- 
ance with  these  regulations.  Areas  will  be 
selected  with  a  view  to  encouraging  research 
on  a  variety  of  mining  and  processing 
methods  under  a  variety  of  conditions  of 
mineral  depths,  composition,  thicknesses 
and  qualities,  and  taking  Into  consideration 
sound  principles  of  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental protection  A  total  of  no  more 
than  30.000  acres  of  oil  shale  bearing  lamls 
will  be  designated  hereunder  OU  shale  bear- 
ing lands,  the  surface  uf  which  is  under  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  a  F>deral 
Rtrency  other  than  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,   will   not   be  designated    hereunder 

Subpart    3171— Applications    for    Leases 
J3171  1     Quaiiications  of   Applicants. 
I  at    Leases   may    be   Issued   to 
(1)   Citizens  of  the   United  States: 
(3)    Associations   of   such   citizens: 
(3)  Corporations  organized  under  the  Uws 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory  there<Tf. 

l4i    Municipalities. 

tb)  The  term  "a-^joclatlons"  Includes  part- 
nerships, syadlcaies.  groups  pools.  Joint  ven- 
tures and  other  uniucorixir-.iled  org.vnlsa- 
ttorta. 

I3I71J     Form  and  Contents  of  Applicationn 

(a)   No  form  of  application  Is  prescribed 

ibt  Applications  should  be  In  writing  and 
filed  In  triplicate  In  the  Ofllce  of  the  Direc- 
tor. Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Interior 
Building,  Washington.  DC  30240.  notwith- 
standing the  provlsl' )ns  of  section  3001  O^-fl 
of  this  chapter 

(ci   The  application  should  provider 

(1)  TT;e  complet?  name(8)  and  address (es) 
of  the  applicant  ( s ) . 

<2)  The  qualifications  of  sppllcantfs)  to 
hold  a  lease  under  the  Art 

f3l  A  description  of  the  land  for  which  a 
Iea.se  Is  d  eel  red 

f4i  A  detailed  statement  of  any  direct  or 
Indirect  Interest  which  the  applicant  then 
has  In  any  lease  Issued  or  applications  f>end- 
Ing  hereunder.  Including  ownership  Interests 
In  any  holder  of  s  lease  lastied  hereunder 

(5)  If  the  applicant  Is  a  ajrporatlon,  the 
name  and  address  of  each  stockholder  of 
record  holding  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
corporations  stock. 

(61  If  the  applicant  Li  an  association,  the 
name  and  address  of  each  member  who  has 
an  Interest  of  more  than  10  percent  In  the 
association 

(7 1  A  statement  of  the  applicant's  Interests 
In  non-federally  owned  oil  shale  lands  and 
the  reasons  why  the  applicant  needs  federally 
leased  land  f  >r  the  proposed  research  and 
development  The  statement  should  Include 
a  description  of  the  location  and  acreage  of 
such  lands,  and  the  best  available  Informa- 
tion en  the  depth,  quantity,  composition, 
quality  and  thickness  of  mineral  deposiu 
present  In  such  land. 

(8)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  applicant's 
financial  capability  to  conduct  the  proposed 
research  and  development. 

(9)  A  detailed  stJitement  of  the  appli- 
cants technical  ca.p:ib;;ity  to  conduct  the 
proposed  research  and  development. 

I  10 1  .\  description  of  the  appllc.infs  plan 
uf  research  and  development  during  the  re- 
se<irch   t:rm.  specifying, 

11)  The  guals  of  l;.e  rese*rch  plan; 

1^1  The  nature,  loc  illon  and  cost  rt  plants 
and  equipment  to  be  utlilzo-d. 


|3]  The  number  of  key  persons  to  t>e  em- 
ployed and  their  qualifications; 

1 4 1   The  schedule  of  expenditures; 

1 5 1  The  mining  and  processing  techniques 
ti)  be  studied. 

|61  The  possible  adverse  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment and  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  or  minimize  such  effects: 

( 7 1   The  acreage  required  for  the  research : 

|81  The  depth,  quantity,  composition, 
quality  and  thickness  of  shale  deposits  re- 
quired for  the  research; 

|9|  The  quantity  of  water  required  and 
the  expected  source: 

[101  The  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
wiste  of  the  mineral  resotirces  of  the  leased 
land. 

(Ill  A  description  of  the  reserves  the  ap- 
plicant then  owns  or  controls  of  oil  and  other 
minerals  of  the  kind  believed  to  be  present 
In  the  lands  applied  for. 

(13)  With  respect  to  the  commercial  op- 
eration sought  to  be  developed  If  the  re- 
search plan  Is  successful : 

1 1 1  The  general  nattire  of  the  commercial 
operation,  the  commodltydes)  or  product(s) 
expected  to  be  produced,  and  the  approxi- 
mate service  life  and  capacity  of  the  plant 
to  be  constructed. 

|2|  The  exr)ected  annual  unit  and  dollar 
value  of  production  of  each  mineral  product 
to  be  produced  If  the  proposed  commercial 
operation  does  not  Include  extraction  of  com- 
ponent mineral  products  from  the  oil  shale, 
a  description  of  the  prospective  market. 

(31  TTie  expected  capital  and  annual  op- 
erating costs 

|4|  The  quantity  of  water  required  and 
the  expected  source, 

(51  T'he  expected  hazards  to  the  environ- 
ment and  the  meajsures  proposed  to  avoid 
or  minimize  them. 

16]   The  quantity  of  land  and  the  depth. 
quantity,    composition,    quality    and    thick- 
ness of  mineral  de(>oslts  required. 
I  31713  CoTMUl«ratiOTM  to  be  used  in  Ei-nlu- 
ating  Applications. 

After  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, stale  and  local  agencies,  evaluation  of 
the  research  and  development  proposals  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

(ai  Selection  of  proposals  showing  great- 
est promise  of : 

( 1 1  Ascertaining  the  commercial  feasibili- 
ty of  a  variety  of  mining  and  processing 
metliods.  under  a  variety  of  conditions; 

(3)  Enhancing  opportunities  for  maximiz- 
ing multiple  mineral  recovery: 

(3)  Enhancing  the  competitive  opportuni- 
ties of  smaller  companies; 

(4 1  Limiting  any  potential  hazards  to  the 
environment. 

(6)  Limiting  any  potential  hazards  to 
human  safety. 

lb)  The  financial  and  technical  capabili- 
ties of  the  applicant  to  conduct  the  proposed 
research  and  development,  and  the  projected 
commercial  operation. 

(ci  The  pace  at  which  the  research  and 
developokent  Is  proposed  to  be  conducted. 

(d)  The  applicant's  need  for  leased  lands 
to  conduct  the  p>roposed  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  projected  conmierclal 
operation, 

(ei  The  effects  on  competition  of  the  pro- 
posed research  and  development  and  the 
projectel   cjminerclal   of>eratlon. 

I  f  I  The  applicant's  need  for  reserves  of  the 
minerals  proposed  to  be  produced  under  his 
proposal. 

I  3171  4  Time  for  Filing. 

No  application  will  be  accepted  If  filed 
later  than  five  years  from  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  these  regulations  In  the  Federal 
Register.  (The  exact  date  will  be  Inserted 
when  the  final  regulations  are  published.) 

Subpart  3172— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
I  3173.1   Form  of  Lease. 

No  lorr.i  of  leaee  Is  prescribed. 


f  3173  J  Term  of  Lease. 

(a)  Research  Term. 

The  research  term  of  any  lease  Issued  un- 
der these  regulaUona  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  but  In  no  event  nxay  exoe«d 
10  years. 

(b)  Commercial  Production  Term. 
The  Secretary  will  extend  the  term  of  such 

lease  upon  completion  of  the  research  term 
to  permit  commercial  production  for  so  long 
as  mineral  products  are  produced  from  oil 
shale  In  paying  quantities  from  deposits  on 
the  land,  If  he  has  determined  that: 

( 1 )  The  lessee  conducted  research  activity 
during  the  research  term  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  submltt«d  In  his  ap- 
plication, or  any  modification  thereof  wblcb 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  lessee  has.  In  the  course  of  the 
research  term,  developed  a  mining  and  proc- 
essing method,  which: 

111   Is  commercially  feasible; 

1 2 )  Provides  for  optimum  recovery  of  min- 
erals to  be  produced; 

1 3]  Can  comply  with  requirements  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necMsary  to 
prevent  or  ml"!"''*'*  pollution  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, scenic  or  esthetic  damage  to  surface  re- 
sources, to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  hazards  to 
human  safety. 

(3)  The  lessee  has  compiled  with  all  the 
terms  of  the  lease. 

I  3 173 J  Acreage    Designations   and   Umita- 
tions. 

(a)  No  lease  Issued  hereunder  may  exceed 
6.130  acres. 

(b)  Upon  the  issuance  of  any  lease  here- 
under the  Secretary  shall  designate  the  part 
of  the  leased  lands  upon  which  the  lessee  will 
be  permitted  to  conduct  operation*  during 
the  research  term. 

(c)  At  the  time  for  the  grant  of  any  ex- 
tension of  the  term  of  lease  as  provided  In 
section  3173.2(b),  the  Secretary  will  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  mineral  deposits 
needed  for  commercial  production,  allowing 
reasonable  reserves.  The  term  wUl  be  ex- 
tended only  with  respect  to  the  area  which 
contains  the  quantity  of  mineral  deposits  so 
determined. 

(d)  No  person,  association  or  corporation 
(including  a  municipality)  may  take,  hold, 
own  or  control  an  interest  in  more  than  the 
total  maximum  acreage  of  land  included  in 
any  lease  hereunder,  except  Insofar  as  nat- 
ural persons  are  permitted  to  hold  greater 
InteresU  under  30  U.S.C.  sec.  184(e).  by 
virtue  of  their  10  percent  or  lesser  Interests 
In  corporations  or  associations  holding  leases 
hereunder. 
i  3173.4     Rentals. 

Leases  shall  provide  for  the  payment.  In 
advance,  of  an  annual  rental  of  60  cents  for 
each  acre  or  fraction  thereof. 
1 3173.6     Royalties. 

(a)  Leases  shall  provide  for  the  payment 
of  royalties  on  production  during  their  com- 
mercial production  terms. 

(b)  The  royalty  rate  on  production  shall 
be  3  percent  on  the  gross  value,  at  the  point 
of  shipment  to  market,  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts from  the  oil  shale,  except  as  provided 
In  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  thU  section. 
Such  royalties  shall  be  due  and  payable 
monthly  on  the  last  day  of  the  calendar 
month  next  following  the  calendar  month  In 
which  produced. 

(c)  If  the  total  annual  royalty  payment 
on  production  as  computed  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section  la  lees 
than  the  payment  would  be  If  computed  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (d),  then  the 
lessee  shall  pay,  by  March  1  of  the  succeed- 
ing year,  an  additional  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  royalty  paid  and  the 
royalty  as  computed  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d). 

(d)  The  annual  net  income  royalty  rate 
shall  be  a  percentage  of  net  Income  from 
the  production  of  mineral  products  from  oil 
shale  to  the  point  of  shipment  to  market. 

The  net  annual  Income  royalty  rate  la: 


Ten  (10)  percent  of  that  part  of  the  net 
ineonw  which  la  no  more  than  ten  percent  of 
Inveaitiiient. 

Thirty  (80)  percent  of  that  part  of  the  net 
Income  wbleh  exceeds  ten  percent  and  la  no 
more  tluui  twenty  percent  of  Investment. 

Fifty  (BO)  percent  of  that  part  of  the  net 
Income  which  la  more  than  twenty  percent 
of  investment. 

As  used  in  thla  aectlon,  "net  Income" 
rnfm.Ti«  taxable  Income,  computed  without  al- 
lowance for  royalty  and  depletion.  "Invest- 
ment" meana  the  original  cost  less  deprecia- 
tion of  capital  assets  used  in  the  aforesaid 
production  and  ix'oceeslng  of  oil  shale.  The 
term  "investment"  does  not  Include  oil  shale 
obtained  pursuant  to  a  lease  issued  hereun- 
der. 

(e)  Lease  royalties  shaU  be  subject  to 
readjustment  at  30-year  periods  succeeding 
the  issuance  of  the  lease.  Lessees  will  be  noti- 
fied of  the  proposed  readjustment  of  royalties 
or  notified  that  no  readjustment  Is  to  be 
made.  Unleae  the  lessee  shall  file  either  a 
notice  of  objection  and  offer  to  negotiate 
the  proposed  readjustment  of  royalties,  or 
file  a  rtilnqulahment  of  the  lease  within  30 
days  after  receipt  of  the  notice,  he  will  be 
deemed  to  have  agreed  to  such  readjusted 
royalties. 

(f)  The  Secretary  will,  prior  to  any  read- 
justment under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion which  would  reduce  the  rate  of  royalty 
on  any  lease,  publish  a  notice  of  intention 
to  """fc"  auch  reduction  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
latM',  Inviting  written  comments  by  inter- 
ested persona,  to  be  filed  within  60  days  of 
the  Issuance  of  the  notice.  The  Secretary 
will  not  readjust  auch  royalties  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  60-day  period. 

(g)  Leases  shall  provide  for  the  payment 
of  royalties  during  their  research  terms,  on 
minerals  and  mineral  products  sold  by  the 
lessee.  The  royalty  rates  shall  be  the  same 
as  those  applicable  during  the  commercial 
term. 

i  3172.6  Termination  of  Lease. 

Each  lease  Issued  hereunder  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  Its  research  term  unless, 
prior  thereto,  the  Secretary  has  authorized 
the  commencement  of  the  commercial  pro- 
duction term. 
i  3173.7  Lease  Bond. 

A  bond  of  not  less  than  $100,0(X),  condi- 
tioned on  performance  of  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  lease,  the  Act,  and  these  regu- 
lations wlU  be  required  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  an  oU  ahale  lease.  The  right  Is  reserved 
at  any  time  before  or  after  the  Issuance  of 
the  lease  to  require  an  increase  of  the 
amount  of  the  bond  In  any  case  where  the 
Secretary  deems  It  proper  to  do  so. 
{  3173.0  Other  Provisions. 

(a)  Protection  of  the  Environment  and 
Human  Safety. 

Hie  lease  will  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  prevent  or 
twiwiiTiiii  pollution  of  air  and  water,  scenic 
or  esthetic  damage,  damage  to  surface  re- 
sources, and  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  hazards 
to  human  safety. 

(b)  Prevention  of  Damage  to  Other  Min- 
eral Besources. 

The  lease  wUl  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  jmto- 
tect  other  mtoeral  resources  which  may  be 
Involved. 

(c)  Diligence  In  Pursuit  of  Plan  of  Re- 
search. 

The  lease  will  require  that  the  lessee  pur- 
sue diligently  both  the  plan  of  research  upon 
which  hla  lease  was  Issued  and  operations 
during  the  commercial  production  phase. 

(d)  Dtsclosure  of  Information  Developed 
During  the  Research  Term. 

(1)  The  lease  will  contain  provisions  re- 
quiring the  lessee: 

[1]  To  submit  annual  progress  reports 
during  the  research  period,  in  sufficient  de- 
tail to  dladoee  fully  all  work  accomplished 
and  results  achieved. 


[21  To  submit,  within  120  days  after  com- 
pletion of  all  work  tmder  the  research  plan, 
a  final  report  summarizing  the  state  of  the 
art  and  covering  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations derived  therefrc«n.  The  report  shall 
Include  a  complete  and  detailed  disclosure 
of  all  materials,  processes,  and  equipment 
Involved,  including  aU  the  technical  and  fi- 
nancial data  needed  to  enable  any  qualified 
person  to  carry  out  the  work  performed  un- 
der the  lease.  Where  appropriate,  the  rec- 
ommendations shall  Include  proposals  for 
further  Improvements  which  would  advance 
the  future  state  of  the  art  based  on  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  the  performance  of  the  work 
luider  the  lease. 

(3)  To  make  such  other  reports  and  sup- 
ply such  Information  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  resetirch  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
from  time  to  time. 

[4]  To  permit  access,  by  persons  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  to  the  leased  prem- 
ises, aU  facilities  thereon,  all  other  facil- 
ities In  which  any  part  of  the  research  la 
conducted,  and  all  books  and  recorda  which 
directly  relate  to  the  plan  of  research  being 
conducted. 

(2)  The  lease  will  provide  that  no  report 
required  under  the  lease  may  be  copyrighted 
and  the  lessee,  without  additional  compen- 
sation, therein  grants  to  the  Secretary  the 
full  right  to  publish,  reproduce  and  use.  and 
to  have  others  do  so,  for  any  purpose  without 
limitations,  the  reports  and  any  Information 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  hereunder.  The 
Secretary  wUl  prompUy  publish  the  rep<M^ 
received  and  make  the  other  information  he 
has  obtained  available  to  the  public. 

(3)  The  lease  will  require  that  the  lessee 
agree  not  to  publish,  or  to  make  avalUble 
to  others  besides  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  results  of  the  reeearch  work  imder 
the  lease  or  sjiy  information  concerning  the 
same,  without  prior  approval  In  writing  from 
the  Secretary. 

(e)  Patents. 

The  lease  will  contain  provisions  that  the 
United  States  will  acquire  title  to  all  Inven- 
tions made  in  the  course  of  or  tmder  the 
research  term  of  the  lease,  and  requiring  the 
lessee  to  Issue  Ucenses  at  reasonable  royalty 
rates,  with  respect  to  such  patents  as  he  may 
own,  which  are  necessary  to  permit  others  to 
practice  inventions  made  In  the  course  of 
or  under  the  research  term  of  the  lease,  ex- 
cept that  the  lease  may  contain  provisions 
granting  greater  patent  rights  to  the  lessee. 
In  such  cases  where  a  proper  showing  of 
exceptional  circumstances  Is  made.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Statement  of  Government 
Patent  PoUcy  Issued  by  President  Kennedy 
on  October  10,  1063,  28  FJl.  10943. 

(f)  Assignments   and   Relinquishments. 
The  lease  will  contain  provisions  govern- 
ing   assignments   and    relinquishments. 

(g)  Cancellation  of  Leases. 

Upon  failure  of  a  lessee  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  or  of 
the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  or  of  the 
lease  and  continuation  of  such  default  for 
30  days  after  service  of  written  notice  there- 
of by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  may  insti- 
tute Judicial  proceedings  for  the  canceUatlon 
of  the  lease  as  provided  in  section  31  of  the 
Act  Failure  to  give  notice  with  respect  to 
any  particular  cause  of  forfeiture  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  waiver  and  shall  not  prevent  the 
cancellaUon  and  forfeiture  of  the  lease  for 
any  other  cause  of  forfeiture,  or  for  the 
same  cause  occurring  at  another  time. 

(h)   Additional  Provisions. 

The  lease  will  contain  such  additional  pro- 
visions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
{  3173.10  Antitnut  Consultation. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  lease,  the  Sec- 
retary will  forward  a  copy  to  the  Attorney 
General,  requesting  his  advice  as  to  whether 
the  issuance  of  the  lease  would  be  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  antitrust 

laws.  
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vs.  Dbpaitmbnt  or  rm  Itrrmaom.  BumxAU  or 

IiAMD    MAJtAOXMBfT.     WASKD««T0M 

[43   cm.   SubiMtrt   3244] 

KXCHAMCaS 

B*MtM  and  Purpote.  NoUce  ts  hereby  glren 
thmt  th»  DepartoMnt  oi  the  Interior  propoaes 
to  amwrnrl  tb«  r«gulAtioiis  regajtllng  exchanges 
of  prlTiitely  owned  Unda  under  the  Taylor 
OnMxts  Act.  roond  at  Subpart  3244  of  Title 
43  of  the  Code  at  F^aderal  Regulatlone.  by 
ad<t1ng  tile  propoaai  regulation*  Mt  forth 
below. 

Interested  pertons  are  invited  to  aubmlt 
their  com  men  t»  in  wrlUng  to  the  Director. 
Bureau  of  l^nd  Management.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Waohlngcon.  DC.  30340.  within 
tblrt7  days  of  the  date  of  publication  In  the 
Federal  Beyuter  of  thla  notice.  Peraona  wtah- 
Ing  to  present  their  views  orally  are  re- 
quested to  cotnmunlcale  with  the  Director. 
Buraaa  of   lAnd   Management. 

A  Dew  aectlon  aM4.l-7  is  added,  aa  (oUowb 
I  2M4.1-7  exchangee  of  OU  Shale  Lands 

(a)  Policy.  Bxehangee  of  pabUc  lands  con- 
taining oU  shale  deposite  may  be  consum- 
mated pursuant  to  Section  8  of  the  Taylor 
Oflwg     Act.     48     Stat.      1372      (1934).      na 

49  O.8.C.  3I5«  (1904).  Where  such 
win  promote  economic  recovery  of 
•hato  oU  and  associated  minerals  and  la 
othevwlas  in  the  public  Interest.  Except  as 
oUMTWtas  provided  in  this  subeecuon 
(UM.l-T)  such  exchanges  will  be  made  pur- 
saaat  to  section  3344  1. 

(b)  Orlterla.  Eichangea  of  public  landfi 
eontatntng  oil  shale  deposits  may  be  effected 
under  tlM  regulations  In  section  2244.1  only 
wbsrs  each   of    the    following    requirements 


(1)  The  otfered  land  ts  oil  shale  land  having 
idndlar  fsoloclc  and  physical  characterlauca 
•nd  of  a  valiM  equal  to  or  exceccUng  the 
Tktue  of  the  selected  public  land. 

(2)  The  exchange  will  result  In  the  con- 
solidation of  the  ofTeror's  lands  so  that  they 
are  suscepUbla  of  being  managed  as  an  eco- 
nomic unit  for  the  recovery  of  shale  oU  and 
other  Bklneral  products 

(3)  CoasummaUoa  of  the  exchange  will 
not  result  In  impairment  of  proper  utiliza- 
tion and  management  by  the  United  States 
ot  Us  lands.  Including  the  land  It  Is  to  re- 
cslvs  In  the  exchange. 

(4)  The  applicant  enters  into  a  written 
sgrssnvsnt  with  the  authorized  ofllcer  that 
b*  wlU  manage  and  uUlize  the  selected  lands 
AiMl  aU  neighboring  oil  shale  Lands  owned 
or  oootioUed  by  him  at  any  time  Ln  such  a 
*"»*""■•  that  (a)  there  Is  compliance  with 
all  aiiipllcable  Federal  and  State  statutes  and 
regulations  relating  to  control  of  environ- 
mental pollution,  and  tb)  there  is  adherence 
to  a  coordinated  plan  of  sound  conservatiun 
practices  In  the  management  and  use  of  svich 
lands.  Including  the  avoidance  of  waste. 

(C)  Application  Application  must  be  made 
In  accordance  with  section  2244  1-2.  Upon 
the  finng  of  an  application,  and  prior  to  the 
making  or  IssiUng  of  any  classification  deci- 
sion, the  authortzetl  otUcer  shall  direct  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  of  application  in  a  deaig- 
oatsd  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
county  <x  countries  In  which  both  the  offered 
and  selected  lands  are  situated  The  notice. 
which  shall  b«  published  once  a  week  for 
three  consecutive  weeks,  shall  set  forth  the 
legal  descriptions  of  the  ofTered  and  selected 
lands,  together  with  such  other  data  as  the 
authorized  ofBcer  may  deem  pertinent,  and 
shall  provide  for  a  60-day  period  from  date 
of  the  notice  during  which  other  private  ex- 
etaasge  applications  may  be  filed  for  the  se- 
lected lande  porsoant  to  section  8  of  the 
Taylor  Oraaliig  Act.  Where  more  than  one 
appUcattosi  has  been  filed  for  the  selected 
taads  ths  aulhorlaed  offVcex  shall  taJte  the  ful- 
lowlag  additional  eiemenla  Into  coi^deratlon 
In  dstsrmlnlng  which,  if  any.  of  the  exchange 
wUl  beet  benefit   the  public  Interest 


( 1 )  the  relative  values  of  the  otTered  lands; 

(3)  the  location  of  the  offered  lands  in 
relation  to  the  public  lands,  and 

(8)  the  wtlUngnesB  of  any  of  the  appli- 
cants to  enter  Into  a  written  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  specifying  a  time  schedule  and 
rate  of  Investment  reasonable  In  the  clr- 
cumstancee  and  a  plan  of  mineral  operations 
that  will  permit  optimum  recovery  of  shale 
oil  and  other  mineral  reaourcee  from  the  se- 
lected tract  and  all  neighboring  oil  shale 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  applicant. 
SECarrAST  or  trb  Imtekiob. 


DEP.\RTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  SUP- 
PORTS TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr  PROXMTRE.  Mr  President,  In  a 
report  on  the  truth  In  lending  bill,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  recommended 
Its  passage  with  a  few  minor  amend- 
ments. The  Department  believes  that  the 
full  disclosure  of  finance  charges  makes 
for  more  effective  price  competition,  and 
would  thereby  be  beneficial  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  It.s  growth  Unlike  sev- 
eral wltne.sses  who  testified  that  the  bill 
would  have  an  adverse  Impact  upon  the 
economy,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
believes  exactly  the  opposite  wUi  take 
place.  It  is  encourai;lng  to  know  that  the 
Department,  with  its  vast  knowledge  of 
the  American  economy.  Ls  able  to  refute 
the  prophets  of  gloom  who  have  changed 
the  bill  would  retard  consumer  credit 
sale.s. 

The  Department  also  estimated  .such  a 
measure  would  be  Ln  accord  with  the 
Presidents  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Commerce  Department 
report  be  Inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  belnj?  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follow?: 

GC-NIRAL  COLNse.  or  THE 

Department  or  CnuMxxcx. 
Waihtngton.  D  C  .  April  13.  1967. 
Hon  John  Sp.arkman, 
ChazTman. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Curreney, 
US  Senate. 
Waifiington,  D  C 

DCAX  Bis  CHAniMAw  TTils  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  with  respect  to  a    5.  a  bi;I 

"To  assist  In  the  promotion  of  economic 
stabilization  by  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
finance  charges  In  connection  with  extension 
of  credit  " 

The  purposes  jf  the  bill  are  to  promote 
economic  stabilization,  to  Inform  consumers 
adequately  and  to  strengthen  coropeUtlon 
among  Institutions  extending  credit  by  as- 
suring full  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit. 
The  bill  would  require  a  creditor  to  furnish 
the  borrower  with  a  written  statement  of 
the  terms  of  the  transaction.  The  statement 
must  Include  such  Information  as  the  total 
amount  to  be  hnanoed.  the  charges  made, 
and  the  time  and  amount  of  payments. 

The  "flnanoe  charge"  must  be  stated  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  also  as  an  annual  per- 
centage rate,  computed  typically  by  mviltlply- 
Ing  the  monthly  percentage  rate  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  per  year  With  respect  to 
revolving  or  open-end  credit  plans,  a  creditor 
would  have  b)  furnish  to  the  borro^'er  prior 
to  agreeing  to  extend  credit  under  the  plan, 
a  written  statement  setting  forth  balance, 
ddtes.  and  percentage  rates  of  the  finance 
charge  per  period  and  per  annum.  In  addi- 
tion, the  creditor  must  make  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  borrower  of  such  Inf'irmatlon  as 
the   amounts   of   outstanding  balances,    the 


finance  charge  for  the  period  in  dollars  and 
cents:  and  the  annual  percentage  rate  used 
to  compute  the  flivance  charge  for  such  pe- 
riod. If  Information  disclosed  becomes  Inac- 
curate because  of  prepayment,  late  payment, 
or  other  adjustment  in  the  credit  agreement 
consented  to  by  the  parties,  this  inaccuracy 
would  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  the  bill. 

8  5  would  authorlne  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Such 
rules  shall  describe  the  methods  which  may 
l>e  used  to  determine  the  annual  percentage 
rate,  prescribe  reneonable  tolerancee  of  ac- 
curacy, and  regulate  the  prominence  (of 
type)  with  which  the  information  is  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  debtor.  The  Board  may  pro- 
vide for  einsslftcatlons  and  differentiations 
and  for  adjustments  and  exceptions  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion,  or  facil- 
itate enforcement  of  the  bill  or  the  rules 
and  reKUlatlons.  The  Board  shall  establish 
an  advisory  committee  with  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  sellers  of  merchandise 
on  credit,  lenders,  and  the  public. 

The  bill  would  not  apply  to  extensions  of 
credit  to  business  firms  or  governmental 
agencies,  nor  to  transactions  In  securities  or 
commodities  In  accounts  by  a  broker -dealer 
registered  with  the  SecurlUes  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

S.  5  provides  both  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties fcjr  violations  of  the  bill  Any  creditor 
who  falls  to  disclose  information  to  any  per- 
son In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
or  regulations  Issued  under  ths  bill  shall  be 
liable  to  siKh  person  In  the  amount  of  ClOO. 
or  an  amount  twice  the  finance  charge, 
whichever  Is  greater  Liability  on  any  credit 
transaction,  however,  shall  not  exceed  •2,000. 
No  recovery  could  be  made  if  the  percentage 
disclosed  Is  in  fact  greater  than  the  percent- 
age required  to  be  disclosed  under  S.  5.  Any 
person  who  gives  false  or  Inaccurate  Informa- 
tion or  falls  to  disclose  InformaUon  required 
to  be  disclosed  under  the  bill  or  any  regula- 
tion issued  under  the  bill  is  also  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  t6.000.  Imprisonment 
for  i^t  mure  than  one  year,  or  both. 

TTils  Department  supports  the  enactment 
of  8  6.  but  urges  its  amendment  In  certain 
respects. 

This  legislation  should  benefit  consumers, 
stimulate  efficiency  In  distribution,  encour- 
age competition  In  the  credit  market,  and 
put  the  credit  grantor  and  the  consumer  on 
a  more  equal  bargaining  basis  Disclosure  to 
the  purchaser  of  the  annual  rate  for  con- 
sumer credit  charges,  as  required  by  the  bill, 
would  provide  a  common  denominator  by 
which  a  consumer  may  know  what  be  is  pay- 
ing f(jr  credit,  and  how  it  compares  with 
credit  terms  of  other  merchants  or  lenders. 
The  annual  percentage  rate  for  credit  can 
give  the  consumer  a  good  basis  for  compari- 
son purposes.  Full  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  makes  more  effective  price  compe- 
tition for  credit  and  would  thereby  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  American  economy  and  its 
growth. 

Today  consumer  credit  (not  including  long 
term  credit  such  as  real  estate  mortgages) 
totals  about  385  billion.  The  total  level  of 
consumer  debt,  including  long  term  credit 
on  real  estate  mortgages,  was  about  3301 
blUlon  at  the  end  of  1966.  The  in  rease  to 
this  figiue.  from  3117  bllUon  In  1055  and 
3107  hllUon  In  1060.  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  a  major  factor  In  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  During  the  same  period.  Install- 
ment credit  rose  from  about  329  blUlon  in 
1955  to  343  bllUon  In  1B60.  and  to  369  bllUon 
In  1965.  In  view  of  the  size  of  this  type  of 
debt  and  its  potential  Impact  on  the  econ> 
omy.  It  is  obviously  desirable  to  have  maxi- 
mum disclosure  of  Inforizxatlon  about  credit 
terms. 


A  few  amendments  to  the  hOl,  howvrer, 
are  highly  deslrabls. 

1.  This  DepartDMnt  reoommends  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  bill  from  "Truth-ln- 
Lendlng"  to  the  more  accurate  and  appro- 
priate name  of  Tull-Dtaelosure-ln-Iiendlng 
Act",  to  avoid  any  Implication  of  wldeapread, 
dellt>erate  untruth  In  consumer  lending  to- 
day. While  there  undoubtedly  exist  Instances 
of  such  deception,  which  tend  to  pull  down 
the  ethical  practice  of  other  businessmen  to 
a  lower  competitive  level  than  they  would 
choose  of  their  own  accord,  these  are  the 
exceptions.  P^iil  disclosure  will  help  the  con- 
sumer to  make  a  more  efficient  free  choice 
In  the  market  place.  P^l  disclosure  will,  in 
practice,  free  the  majority  of  the  business- 
men from  unfair  competition  from  those 
making  less  than  full  credit  disclosures. 

2.  We  urge  that  section  4(b)  of  the  bill, 
relating  to  revolving  or  open-end  credit,  t>e 
revised  to  insert  the  word  "approximate"  be- 
fore the  words  "annual  percentage  rate" 
where  they  appear  on  page  5,  line  20,  and 
page  6.  line  13.  of  the  bill. 

In  a  speech  before  Congress  on  February 
16,  1967,  Senator  Proxmlre,  who  Introduced 
S.  5,  stated  his  intention  to  require  the 
statement  of  finance  charges  as  an  "approxi- 
mate" annual  percentage  rate.  This  should 
be  expressly  stated  in  the  bill. 

3.  We  recommend  that  it  be  made  clear 
that  section  S  of  the  bill,  which  directs  the 
Issuance  of  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  is  Intended  to  give  the 
Board  broad  discretionary  powers  to  assure 
sufQclent  disclosure  of  credit  terms  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  bill  without  se- 
riously restricting  the  availability  of  legiti- 
mate sources  of  credit.  The  Board  needs  to 
have  considerable  latitude  in  Its  determina- 
tlons  to  make  Its  regulations  of  maximum 
usefulness  to  credit  users  while  minimizing 
the  cost  of  compliance  to  extenders  of  credit 
and  to  the  consumer  who  wUl  ultimately 
bear  such  costs.  Such  flexibility  In  the 
Board's  regulations  is  most  desirable  be- 
cause of  the  special  problems  encountered 
In  different  types  of  credit  transactions  and 
the  many  variations  in  the  past  practices  of 
different  suppliers  of  credit. 

4.  We  recommend  the  inclusion  of  a  si>e- 
clQc  provision  In  section  6  of  the  bill  indicat- 
ing that  the  provisions  of  this  law  for  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  are  not  intended 
to  affect  State  usury  statutes  dealing  pri- 
marily with  Interest  rates  (as  oompared  to 
finance  charges  covering  servicing) .  Such 
a  provision  would  make  it  clear  that  this 
le^slatlon  Is  not  Intended  to  affect  the  "time- 
price  doctrine."  held  in  almoet  all  of  the 
States,  that  finance  charges  in  vendor  credit 
transactions  are  not  equivalent  to  the  term 
"interest"  within  he  meaning  of  usury 
statutes. 

5.  Finally,  we  bellevs  that  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  standardized  charts  and 
tables  could  greatly  lessen  the  burden  upon 
businessmen.  We  recommend  that  the  bill 
Bpeciflcally  authorize  their  use  in  satlsfao- 
tlon  of  the  disclosure  requirement. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  our  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  further  that  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  S.  6  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Bust  W.  Ropks, 
Acting  General  CounMl. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  BIRTHDAY 
RECALLS  SENATE  FAILURE  TO 
RATIFY  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION—LXVH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  world's  leadlns  elttzena  eelebratet 
cxni 781— Part  B 


his  birthday  todajr.  Oar  83d  President, 
Harry  Truman,  is  83  today. 

This  truly  remarkable  man  who,  with 
matchless  courage  and  magnificent  wis- 
dom, guided  our  peoplie  through  some  of 
the  most  perUout  days  In  the  history  of 
our  Republic,  will  celebrate  the  day 
quietly  with  his  beloved  Bess. 

I  salute  Harry  Truman  for  many 
battles  well  fought  and  for  a  life  well 
lived.  I  admire  Harry  Truman  for  his 
invaluable  service  in  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  his  unflagging  dedica- 
tion to  the  great  cause  of  world  peace 
and  human  dignity. 

It  was  Harry  Truman  who,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
in  1945,  spoke  these  prophetic  words: 

Unless  we  can  attain  these  objective  (hu- 
man rights)  for  all  men  and  women  every- 
where ...  we  cannot  have  permanent  peace 
and  security. 

True  to  his  word.  President  Truman 
strongly  supported  the  United  Nations, 
and  in  1949  submitted  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent. 

President  Truman  straightforwardly 
and  emphatically  urged  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Convention  on  Genocide. 

Now,  18  years  and  three  Presidents 
later,  the  Senate  has  still  failed  to  act. 
Senate  ratification,  if  anything,  is  even 
more  urgent  in  1967  than  it  was  in  1949. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
fitting  tribute  to  a  great  President,  nor 
no  more  meaningful  act  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  May  8, 1967.  than 
the  resolve  of  this  Senate  that  it  will 
speedily  ratify  the  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide. 


DAMAGE  TO  UJ3.  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  textile  Industry,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  vital  in  our  economic  make- 
up, is  being  knocked  to  its  knees  by  a 
flood  of  foreign  Imports,  which  are  deal- 
ing severe  blows  across  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  the  IndustiT — from  fiber  pro- 
ducers to  apparel  manufacturers.  In 
recognition  of  this  problem,  efforts  are 
underway  in  Congress  to  reverse  this 
trend  before  a  recession  hits  Uie  textile 
industry.  Members  of  Congress  from  tex- 
tile-oriented States  and  others,  such  as 
Republican  Minority  Leader  EWekett 
DiRKSXN.  are  also  gravely  concerned  and 
are  urging  the  administration  to  nego- 
tiate and  administer  trade  agreements 
with  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
foremost  in  their  consideration. 

Mrs.  Dolly  Darr,  staff  writer  of  the 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  Herald,  has  written 
three  penetrating  articles  on  this  subject, 
which  I4>peared  In  the  April  25,  26,  and 
37  issues  ot  the  Herald.  Mrs.  Darr  and 
the  Spartanburg  Herald  have  rendered 
an  important  service  in  publishing  these 
well-researched  and  Incisive  articles.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 


[From  tb*  SfMxtanbuxg  (8.C.)  Herald,  Apr. 
25,  1967] 

TKXnUC  IMPORTB  IlfCRXASI  FASTER  ThAM  UJ3. 
TURNOtJT 

(By  Dolly  Darr) 

Webster  defines  Imports  as  merchandise 
brought  into  a  coimtry  from  abroad;  then 
adds  in  parentheses:  usually  in  plural. 

From  the  VS.  textile  industry's  point  of 
view,  this  parenthetical  addition  is  the  un- 
derstatement of  the  decade. 

Not  merely  are  textile  Imports  into  this 
country  "usually  in  plural,"  they  totaled  close 
to  three  billion  square  yards  last  year— a 
60  per  cent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

And  there,  in  a  large,  tough  nutshell,  Is 
the  meaty  problem  facing  U.S.  textSe  men 
today. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Imports  story  Itself  ts  so  complicated. 

Everylxxly,  Including  the  textile  industry, 
agrees  foreign  trade  is  necessary  to  achieve 
our  country's  foreign  policy  goals.  But  textile 
imports  are  growing  much  taster  than  our 
own  industry.  While  U.S.  production  is  up 
one-third  In  the  past  five  years,  textile  im- 
ports have  bilpled. 

The  international  Long  Term  Arrangement 
(LTA)  reached  by  23  countries  In  1962  (it 
expires  Sept.  30,  this  year )  covers  only  cotton 
textiles  and  provides  for  reasonable  annual 
increases  in  exports  to  the  U.S.  Despite  this, 
cotton  textile  Imports  have  doubled  in  fire 
years,  from  an  initial  high  base.  Fabrics  of 
man-made  fibers,  which  are  completely  un- 
controlled, have  more  than  tripled  In  four 
years,  and  Increased  approximately  41  per 
cent  in  1966  over  the  previous  year.  Wool 
fabric  imports  now  are  six  times  greater  than 
they  were  10  years  ago,  and  double  those  of 
li>64. 

There  are  two  frequently  heard  reactions 
to  these  figures :  ( 1 )  let  our  textile  industry 
compensate  for  imparts  by  Increasing  Ha  own 
exx>orts;  and  (2)  we  shall  modernize  and 
Increase  our  own  efficiency  in  order  to  com- 
pete more  effectively. 

But  about  60  nations  virtually  prohibit 
importing  American  textiles  and  another  20 
have  tariffs  and  taxes  so  high  as  to  effectively 
shut  off  these  markets. 

While  the  UJ3.  textile  industry  continually 
Invests  large  sums  of  money  and  manpower 
in  research  and  development,  as  well  as  in 
new  buildings,  machinery,  expansions,  and 
modemlEatlons,  It  still  cannot  compete  with 
foreign  Imports  in  price  because  of  produc- 
tion costs — particularly  labor.  The  average 
wage  Of  textile  workers'  pay  in  this  country 
is  $2  per  hour,  as  compared  with  63  cents  an 
hour  m  Italy,  37  cents  in  Spain,  38  cents  in 
Japan,  25  cents  in  Hong  Kong,  18  cents  in 
BrazU,  and  14  cents  in  India,  in  196S. 

Many  other  factors  contribute  to  the  full 
textile  imports  story.  But  the  chief  concern 
of  U.S.  textile  men  is  the  rapid  rate  of  growth 
of  imports. 

The  chart  above  shows  the  rate  of  import 
growth  over  the  last  five  year  period.  It  also 
shows  that  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  remain 
responsible  for  nearly  half  our  total  textUe 
imports,  but  othex  countries  also  have  made 
significant  gains  in  Import  totals. 

The  VS.  textUe  liadustry  doesnt  even 
hope  to  get  these  import  totals  reduced — 
only  to  curtail  their  growth  rate. 

Imports  presently  are  making  a  decided 
In^mct  on  oar  textile  and  related  Industries. 
This  Impact  is  showing  np  In  employment 
figures,  profit  statements,  indtistry  Invest- 
ment decisions,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Specific  ways  in  which  the  Imports  are 
affecting  the  textUe  industry  throughout  the 
nation — and  in  Spartanburg,  In  particular — 
will  be  tbown  in  articles  In  this  tIm  on 
Wednesday  and  TlrazBday. 
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Tllni.l  INUUSIBT   iM  CBTtMO,  AWO  IT  SHOWS 

FUTTBaa  To  Back  Up  Its  Tsabs 
(By  DoUy  D»rr) 

Tb*  U.S.  taztUa  Industry  Is  characteiized 
by  aoiiM  as  a  cry  b*by 

"^•■tll*  people  cry  too  much  and  too 
often — over  tha  cotton  price  law.  InvMt- 
mmut  tax  allowances,  government  suttsldles-  - 
and  now  imports." 

This  is  tbe  attitude  of  some  people.  In- 
eiodlnc  some  government  officials,  ooncem- 
InC  the  Industry's  moat  recent  pleas  for  con- 
trols over  textile  Imports. 

8o  tbe  Industry's  most  poiwerful  organ- 
laatton.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute (ATMIi,  has  decided  It's  time  to  put 
OB  a  new  public  lace. 

At  tha  ATld  annual  meeting  Ln  Florida 
la«t  month,  the  people  who  represent  the 
Industry — traditionally  one  of  the  most  pub- 
Uettj-ahy — voted  to  underwrite  an  advertls- 
tB(  profram.  This  wlU  be  an  Important  first 
for  ttae  odrganlsatlon. 
Thm  pirocram  U  designed  to  build  a  new 
with  the  American  public.  First  It's 
some  of  the  Industry's  top  lead- 
en believe,  to  inform  the  general  public, 
and  asiMclaUy  Washington,  of  what  U  hap- 
pening in  tha  VS.  now  as  a  direct  result 
of  ttae  splrallng  imports,  and  of  potential 
dancers. 

That  many  people  are  unsympathetic  La 
ondentandable.  Looking  on  the  surface  one 
•MB  a  giant  Industry  with  more  than  four 
mllHon  people  directly  employed  In  textlle- 
appawl-flber-produclng.  There  have  been  re- 
povta  that  production  is  up  one-third  since 
tt>0  ••fly  "OO's.  and  there  are  frequent  an- 
Boaaooments  of  new  buildings,  expansions. 
modemiaattons.  and  brealrthroughs  In  tech- 
aology. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Industry  isn't 
burtiiic  au  that  much. 

However,  what  doesn't  show  on  the  sur- 
teea  Is  that  industry  proflu  are  slipping  In 
^i(te  of  Increased  Investments  and  even  in- 
enaaed  sales.  ATUI  stotistlcs  show  that  for 
tta*  aaoond  quater  of  llMtf,  net  earnings  In 
tdStUw  were  SB  cents  on  sach  dollar  of 
■■••••  This  doesn't  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  5.8  cents  earned  on  an  average  by 
•U  other  U^.  Industrlae. 

P»  ^9tn.  according  to  one  senior  analyst, 
•"•T  major  texuie  prodxicer  wlU  show  a  de- 
elliM  la  proflU.  poealbly  as  much  as  10  to  30 
par  omt. 
A»  a  result  of  a  market  flooded  with  Im- 
•nd  a  declining  intereet  In  paying  the 
prloe  for  domestic  goods.  VS  pro- 
are  cutting  back  production  and  In- 
In  answer  to  the  leasenlng  de- 
niany  of  the  nation's  textile  plants 
k***  rsducad  operations  from  a  six-day  to 
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a  flve-day  we«k.  with  some  dropping  to  three 
and  four  days  F>enodlcally 

John  Q  Public  also  doesn't  know  that  un- 
filled orders  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  point 
In  history  for  many  mills,  that  Increasing- 
ly often  reep>onslble  customers  are  deferring 
orders  (If  not  canceling  them),  and  that 
quiet  curtailment  Is  rampant  throughout 
the  industry 

Moat  Informed  American  do  realize  that 
employment  cut-backs  are  being  made  In 
the  textile  Industry,  that  that  Imports  are 
being  named  as  the  major  cause  But  few 
know  the  extent  of  current  and  coming  lay- 
offs And  stlU  fewer  stop  to  think  that  this 
unemployment  Is  centered  In  Appalachla  and 
other  'poverty"  areas,  where  the  country 
can  least  afford  it 

Imports  of  foreign  textiles  are  replacing 
300,000-250.000  Jobs  held  by  Americans  who 
work  directly  In  textiles-  plus  another  100,- 
000-150,000  Indirectly  In  thoae  Induetrlee 
which  supply  materials  and  services  to  tex- 
Ulee,  according  to  knowledgeable  spokesmen 
for  the  D  3    textile  Industry. 

Dr  R  Buford  Brandls.  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Division  of  ATMI,  earlier 
this  month  addressed  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  Is  studying  the  effect  of  Imports  on 
American  Industry  and  employment  He  said. 
"Tbe  Impact  of  imports  has  been  shat- 

tering Currently.  Imports  are  taking  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  American  market. 
This  industry  provides  13  per  cent  of  all 
manufacturing  Jobs  In  the  entire  US  econ- 
omy Textile  Jobs  are  heavily  concentrated 
In  Appalachla  and  other  'pockets  of  poverty'. 
Hence  their  relative  social -economic  Import- 
ance Is  even  larger  than  the  13  per  cent 
overall  figure  would  signify" 

He  said  ATMI,  representing  85  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  textile  Industry,  endorsee  two 
bills  being  considered  by  the  subcommittee 
under  the  chalrmanahlp  of  Rep  John  H. 
Dent  of  Pennsylvania  The  bills  would  em- 
power the  President  to  take  necessary  action 
to  provide  relief  for  Industrtas  where  Im- 
ports are  curtailing  employment  or  earning 
power 

"Unless  reasonable  controls  are  placed  on 
Import  volume,"  Dr  Brandls  says,  "there  will 
continue  to  be  a  shifting  of  critically  needed 
Jobs  and  Job  opportunities  out  of  Appalachla 
and  other  underdeveloped  portions  of  our 
country  to  foreign  nations,  some  of  which 
are  highly  Industrialized  " 

"A  healthy,  dynamic,  expanding  textile  In- 
dustry in  the  U  3  U  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  our  national  defense 
We  are  willing  m  our  country's  International 
political  Interest  to  share  the  growth-  but 
only  the  growth — of  our  markets  with  our 
friends  abroad." 


The  import  problem  Is  having  a  significant 
effect  In  Spartanburg  and  nearby  oountles. 
as  will  be  shown  In  the  final  part  of  this 
series  tomorrow. 

Last    Pabt    or    a    SaBixs—TtarriLB    Ihport.-i 
Pi-ANT  Cutbacks  Rkvxax.  thx  Stosy 
(By  Dolly  Dam 
The  textile  Import  problem  begins  at  hon,, 
In    Spartanburg    County,    second    large.s.. 
textile-producing   county  in   the  state,  eni- 
ployment  of  mill  workers  fell  300  In  March 
according  to  Information  released  last  week 
by  the  local  state  employment  office 

The  county's  total  employment  In  textile 
mill  products  was  21,400  last  month,  com- 
pared with  21,600  In  January  and  February 
This  reflecta  a  steady  decline  from  November  s 
high  of  21.800 

The  average  textile  workweek  declined  one 
full  hour  earlier  this  year  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  with  some  types  of  operatlonis 
much  harder  hit  than  others. 

Growing  inventories  of  finished  goods  and 
order  deferments  have  caused  many  mills  in 
the  county  to  cut  back  production  schedules, 
covering  up  some  looms  or  switching  them 
to  other  types  of  production 

Several  textile  plants  have  revealed  cuts 
In  capital  expenditures  of  up  to  one-third 
from  last  year's  levels 

Several  other  local  mill  groups  predict 
workweek  schedules  will  be  cut  from  six 
to  five  days  by  mid-summer:  some  depart- 
ments may  get  as  low  as  three  or  four  days 
Current  periodic  and  temporary  layoffs  may 
become  permanent 

Several  textile  companies  with  mills  in 
Spartanburg  County  have  announced  sig- 
nificant decreases  In  profits  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year 

All  of  these  things  are  attributable,  directly 
and  Indirectly,  to  foreign  textile  Imports 
local  manufacturers  believe. 

Last  year's  surge  in  Imports  continues  to 
disturb  the  industry.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reports  that  cotton  textile  Imports  for 
Instance,  totaled  100  million  square  yards  in 
January,  up  30  per  cent   from  December 

Here's  how  some  of  the  local  mills  are  being 
affected 

— Spartan  Mllla  group  Walter  Mont- 
gomery, president,  reports,  "Our  unfilled 
orders  have  gone  down  faster  than  I've  ever 
known  them  .  .  orders  are  being  deferred 
.  .  responsible  customers  don't  cancel,  but 
they  do  ask  for  deferments  .  .  .  this  is  hap- 
pening now" 

— Arkwrlght  Mills  group:  Barry  Hayes,  vice 
president:  "Imports  are  hurting  us  more  and 
more  Cotton  gray  goods  are  showing  the 

largest  Increase  in  Imports  recently  ...  If 
something  Is  not  solved  our  production 
schedule  could  be  cut  from  six  days  to  five 
I  see  a  possibility  of  this  happening  If  no 
action  Is  taken  by  June  .  .  Canton  flannel. 
product  of  our  new  plant.  Is  a  low  import 
problem  .  .  but  our  other  two  plants,  coarse 
sheeting,  denims,  etc..  could  be  hurt  after 
June" 

— Deerlng  MlUlken  mills:  the  record 
speaks  800  white-collar  employee  discharged 
companywlde.  recently:  a  shifting  of  opera- 
tions away  from  flne  goods  Into  more  Indus- 
trials: further  diversification  (DM  Is  now 
engaged  In  an  attempt  to  buy  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  common  shares  of  Albany  Pelt 
Co ,  manufacturer  of  dryer  felt  for  paper 
machines),  DM's  Famsworth  Mill  in  Usbon 
Center,  Maine,  and  Cowan  Mill  of  Lewlston, 
Maine,  will  be  sold  at  auction  May  24 
Famsworth  Mill  was  closed  two  years  ago  but 
left  In  operable  condition  In  the  hope  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  curtail  the  amount 
of  wool  fabric  Imports,  according  to  a  com- 
pany spokesman. 

—  M.  Lowensteln  &  Sons  (of  which  .'^yman 
Printing  and  Finishing  Co.,  largeat  employer 
in  Spartanburg  county,  la  a  division)  :  Earn- 
ings declined  114  per  cent,  sales  by  10  7  per 
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cent  for  the  first  quarter  that  ended  April  1, 
this  year, 

— Dan  River  Mills,  Inc.  (owner  of  CUfton 
Mfg.  Co,  here)  :  Net  sales  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing April  1  are  estimated  at  $6Svi  million,  a 
decline  from  approximately  $73 '/a  million 
In  the  first  period  a  year  ago.  Robert  S. 
Small,  president,  said  In  a  report  to  stock- 
holders at  the  annual  meeting  this  month 
that  part  of  the  reason  for  the  decline  was 
unrestricted  textile  Impwrts. 

Mills  In  nearby  counties  also  have  been 
affected: 

— J,  P,  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc..  (which  has 
operations  in  this  county)  :  laid  off  an  un- 
determined number  of  workers  at  Its  Maples 
No.  2  plant  at  Piedmont  "because  of  lack  of 
demand  for  Its  products." 

— Rutherford  County  textile  plants  have 
slowed  down  production  In  recent  months. 

— Oaaton  County,  N.C.:  some  textile  mills 
have  been  running  three  and  four-day  weeks 
since  last  February. 

— North  Carolina  textile  employment:  de- 
creased 3.200  In  February  from  the  previous 
month  to  256.6(X).  Employment  there,  too, 
has  been  dropping  since  last  November. 

Spartanbiirg's  Frederick  Dent,  president  of 
Mayfalr  Mills  at  Arcadia,  and  president-elect 
of  ATMI,  sums  up  the  Industry-wide  prob- 
lem: "Textile  ImporU  In  1966  toUled  3.8  bU- 
Uon  square  yards,  a  level  300  per  cent  greater 
than  In  1961.  During  the  past  six  months 
cotton  textile  Imports  continued  upwards  of 
13  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  earlier,  Man- 
Ruule  fiber  textile  Imports  In  January  and 
February,  this  year,  were  60  per  cent  greater 
than  In  1961.  The  escalation  of  textile  Im- 
ports has  weakened  the  U.S.  Textile  market. 

"With  over  four  mlUlon  people  directly  em- 
ployed In  the  textlle-apparel-flber  producing 
complex  and  many  more  In  related  Industries 
and  service,  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
federal  government  will  fall  to  take  action 
to  see  that  our  Jobs  are  not  exported  to  areas 
where  wage  rates  are  30  cents  per  hour  down 
to  the  18  cents  level." 


MARSHALL  McNEIL  WRITES  OP 
BILL  TO  COMPENSATE  INNOCENT 
VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Marshall  McNeil,  of  Scrlpps-Howard, 
has  recently  written  an  excellent  article 
summarizing  the  rationale  for  compensa- 
tion to  vlctinis  of  crime.  I  am  much 
pleased  by  the  article's  favorable  mention 
of  my  bill,  8.  646,  which  would  establish 
a  program  for  providing  compensation  to 
Injured  victims  of  crimes  occurring  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  other  areas  of 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McNeil  rightly  stresses  the  opinion 
of  the  President's  Crime  Commission, 
which  In  Its  recent  report  stated  that — 

The  general  principle  of  victim  compensa- 
tion especially  to  persons  who  suffer  InJtiry 
In  volent  crime.  Is  sound  and  that  the  experi- 
ments now  being  conducted  with  different 
types  of  compensation  programs  are  valuable. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Crime:  What  of  the 
Victim?"  published  In  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  May  4,  be  printed  In  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bn.L  SkXKS  CoMPxwsATioN — CRtvx:  What  or 

THX  Victim? 

(By  Marshall  McNeil) 

Pity  the  poor  victim  of  a  mugging.  He 
could  be  you. 

If  a  suspect  Is  caught,  the  fellow  Is  in- 
stantly enveloped  In  new  protections  fabri- 


cated out  of  the  Constitution  by  tbe  Su- 
preme Court. 

Tbe  police  must  treat  him  with  care.  They 
cannot  question  him  unless  his  lawyer  Is 
present.  If  he  hamt  got  a  lawyer,  theyll  get 
him  one.  He  needn't  say  a  word.  But  If  he 
confesses,  chances  are  his  admissions  cannot 
be  used  against  him. 

He  la  guaranteed  a  fEdr  trial  in  which  his 
attorney  employs  all  bis  skills  to  cast  reason- 
able doubt  on  the  tale  of  violence  told  by 
the  victim. 

IX  the  defendant  Is  convicted,  a  reasonable 
effort  most  often  la  made  to  treat  him  hu- 
manely and  to  see  that  he  Is  adequately 
housed,  clothed  and  fed  while  he  pays  his 
"debt  to  Boclety."  With  the  help  of  experts 
hired  with  tax  funds,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  "rehabilitate"  him  so  that  he  may  rejoin 
this  society  cured  of  whatever  aUed  him. 

But  his  victim?  That's  another  story. 

Once  he  might  have  carried  a  gun  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  violence  in  the  streets.  He 
can  do  that  no  more.  Instead,  he  is  assured 
of  protection  by  "society,"  which  uses  his 
tax  money  to  create  a  police  force  to  shield 
him  from  the  mugger. 

HAB   AUIOST   NO   RZCOtmSE 

When  this  protection  for  which  he  has 
paid  and  which  he  has  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect falls,  tbe  victim  has  almost  no  recourse. 

He  loses  his  money.  Perhaps  he  Is  seriously 
Injured  In  the  assault.  Maybe  he  loses  an  eye. 
He  has  doctor  bills  to  pay.  His  employment, 
and  his  wages,  may  be  Interrupted.  He  could 
even  be  Incapacited  to  the  point  where  he 
cannot  reaimie  bis  work. 

What  of  the  victim  then? 

In  48  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  answer  Is  "nothing"  .  .  .  except,  of 
course,  he  can  seek  damages  under  civU  law. 
But  what  are  the  chances  of  his  assailant 
having  money  with  which  to  pay? 

That's  the  reason  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough 
(D.  Tex.),  in  company  with  nine  of  his  col- 
leagues, has  just  re-lntroduced  his  Criminal 
Injuries  Compensation  Bill. 

rSDEKAL    VIOLENT    CRIMES     COMMISSION 

It  sets  up  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Com- 
pensation Commission  which  would  decide 
whether,  and  how  much,  compensation 
should  be  paid  out  of  general  tax  funds — the 
same  funds  that  support  the  p>ollce  force — 
to  the  victims  of  crime  or  their  heirs.  It 
covers  18  offenses  generaUy  grouped  tmder 
the  headings  of  homicide,  assault,  and  sex- 
ual offenses. 

It  covers  only  areas  where  the  federal  gov- 
ernment exercises  general  police  power,  such 
as  the  District  of  Columbia,  ships  at  sea,  na- 
tional parks,  military  reservations. 

It  Is  not  intended  to  compensate  com- 
{kletely  for  all  lossw  suffered  by  victims  of 
violence.  No  more  than  $36,000  cotild  be  paid 
in  any  one  case. 

But  even  ao,  Ben.  Yarborough  la  convinced 
that  to  the  extent  now  poesible  It  would 
settle  In  part  the  debt  he  believes  society 
owea  when  there  la  a  failure  by  Its  organized 
protective  force  to  shield  a  citiaen  from 
violence. 

Sen.  Yarborough  Is  trying  to  get  hearings 
on  his  bill  and  in  this  he  has  the  backing  of 
the  President's  national  Crime  commission. 

HEARINCS  PBOVIDK  NATIONAL  FORUM 

"The  commission  believes,"  Its  final  report 
said,  "that  such  hearings  would  provide  a  na- 
tional forum  for  a  much-needed  debate  over 
the  phUosophy,  assumptions  and  pKitential 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  the  relative  merits  and  design  of 
a  program  on  the  Federal  level  in  particular. 

And  there  are  disadvantages.  There  is  op- 
position to  this  idea  of  state  compensation 
to  victims  of  crime.  Some  caU  it  "socialism." 
Others  fear  It  will  produce  phony  crimes  just 
to  allow  "victims"  to  dip  their  hands  into  the 
public  treasury. 

But  Callfomia  has  passed  a  law  for  com- 


pensation of  victims  of  crimes.  So  has  New 
York.  There  are  similar  laws  In  New  Zealand 
and  Britain. 

Sen,  Yarborough  holds  with  the  opinion 
of  the  President's  Crime  Commission  that 
"the  general  principle  of  victim  compensa- 
tion, especially  to  persons  who  suffer  injury 
in  violent  crime.  Is  sound." 

He  hopes  his  bill,  when  enacted,  will  be  a 
model  for  the  states. 


TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
leading  editorial  was  printed  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  of  today  entitled  "Morse 
Should  Know." 

The  editorial  indicates  that — 

People  who  follow  labor  developments  will 
be  Impressed  by  Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse's 
support  of  the  President's  proposals  for 
settling  the  rail  labor  dispute. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  participated,  In  a  sig- 
nificant capacity,  in  many  disputes  over 
more  decades  than  he  or  I  care  to  re- 
member, there  Is  no  question  about  the 
Senator's  ability,  integrity,  and  under- 
standing of  this  mo6t  complex  and  com- 
plicated problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^cors, 
as  follows: 

Morse  Shottld  Know 

People  who  foUow  labor  developments  will 
be  impressed  by  Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse's 
support  of  the  President's  proposals  for  set- 
tling the  rail  labor  dispute.  Morse  knows  as 
much  as  any  man  ailve  about  the  way  tbe 
National  BaUway  Labor  Act  declined  from  al- 
most invariable  success  In  settling  ran  labor 
disputes  to  almost  Invariable  failure.  Morse 
was  the  chairman  26  years  ago  of  the  special 
emergency  board  set  up  to  handle  a  nation- 
wide stilke  threat  on  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
When  his  board  brought  in  Its  expert,  quasi- 
judicial  fact-finding  recommendations,  the 
Administration  faUed  to  support  them. 

Instead  direct  negotiations  were  reopened 
with  the  unions  Involved  and  the  union 
spokesman  himself  testified  in  open  hearings 
that  the  White  House  had  encouraged  him 
to  demand  more.  Recalling  the  episode  in  de- 
bate on  the  Senate  floor  some  years  later, 
Morse  assured  his  colleagues  that  trade 
unions  would  never  be  content  with  the  pro- 
posals of  disinterested  boards  If  they  felt 
better  deals  were  avaUable  by  direct  Inter- 
vention of  the  White  House. 

What  has  grown  up  In  the  country  is 
simply  a  feeling  among  energeUc  tinion  lead- 
ers that  the  due  process  h^d  out  in  strike- 
settling  legislation  is  Insufflciently  productive 
from  the  labor  point  of  view.  If  the  direct 
coercion  of  strike  or  strike  threats  promisee 
to  yield  more,  no  union  leader  eager  to  main- 
tain face  and  following  will  forgo  tbe  chal- 
lenge to  the  White  House. 

But  in  the  latest  rejection  by  rail  workers 
of  not  one  but  two  official  board  reports,  Mr. 
Johnson  seems  to  be  saying  simply  that 
White  House  intervention  this  time  Is  im- 
llkely  to  outbid  expert  and  unbiased  pro- 
posals already  filed.  Senator  Morse  approves 
and  his  approval,  as  we  say,  is  Important. 
After  aU,  rehabUitatlon  of  fact-finding  on  the 
rails  might  bolster  it  In  general  Industry  un- 
der Taft-Hartley  and  could  conceivably  pace 
a  gtradual  return  in  American  employment  re- 
lations (Industrial  and  otherwise)  to  the 
idea  that  law  and  order  pay  best.  Surely  vln- 
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dtcatton  of  present  laws  would  be  better 
than  new  le^latlve  plunges  toward  compul- 
•lon. 


May  8,  1967 


THE   NECESSITY   OF   BEING   A   DIS- 
SENTER 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  this 
week's  Outlook  section  of  the  Wsishlng- 
ton  Post  carried  an  essay  by  former 
White  House  aade.  Richard  N  Ooodwln, 
on  "The  NecessUy  of  Being  a  Dissenter  ' 
I  commend  him  for  his  restatement  of  a 
principle  that  bears  constant  repetition. 
if  we  are  to  stay  free : 

It  la  the  blessing  of  our  fystem  that  we 
not  only  permit,  but  urge,  each  man  to  fol- 
low the  Inner  call  of  his  conscience  to  the 
most  spacious  Umiu  of  our  le^al  ajid  con- 
•Ututlonal    freedoms 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr 
Ooodwln  s  article  printed  at  this  point  in 
tbe  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
•«  follows : 

TKb  Nkissitt  or  Bkinc  a  DiascNm 
(By  Richard  N  Ooodwln) 

Hothlnc  Is  more  depressing  about  today's 
WMhIngton  than  the  mounting  reluctance 
of  tb«  offlclal  community,  and  some  of  the 
pnm,  to  treat  dissent  on  Its  merits,  to  view 
It  ••  a  reflection  of  conscience  and  convic- 
tion and  to  examine  it  not  tor  motive  but 
for  its  Intellectual  force,  relevance  and 
truth. 

Ooaa  Sen.  Pulbrlght  challenge  our  foreign 
poUcy?  Immediately  the  mutterlngs  begin 
tJiat  he  Is  a  -bad"  Foreign  Relations  Ciommlt- 
tee  ehalmuui.  doesn't  control  bis  committee 
(although  when  the  committee  defeated  the 
President's  Latin  American  resolution  It  was 
hU  fault)  ca-,  even  worse.  Is  lazy  And  so  It 
goea.  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  Is  a  "wild  man  ' 
Intellectuals  are  cowardly  or  alienated  or 
dont  like  Texans  (Except  for  those  In  Oov- 
emment  who.  presumably,  are  brave,  com- 
mitted and  In  love  with  Texas  ) 

Of  course.  If  you  are  a  Republican,  every- 
thlnf  U  changed  You  have  a  reason  for 
dlaaent;  to  defeat  Democrats.  That  Is  some- 
thing Washington  can  understand  Those 
whoae  oppoaltlon  can  be  traced  to  Institu- 
tional self-interest  are  accepted  Men  who 
■peak  out  of  passion  or  belief  are  scorned 
and  their  motives  searched  Por  the  ulti- 
mata, inoomprehenslve  offense  la  that  any- 
one ahould  endanger  his  public  career  simply 
out  of  conviction 

Merely    to    admit    this    possibility    would 
challenge   and   endanger    the    tranquil    con- 
sciences of  the  hundreds  who  are  busy  every 
day  enforcing  a  policy  they  do  not  believe  in 
THS  aiss  or  omtAAoocx 

I  epeak  here  especially  about  the  critics 
who  hare  been  involved  In  public  life  I  do 
not  beUeve  they  criticize  President  Johnson 
beoauae  of  hU  "style'*  or  because  be  U  from 
Texas.  I  myself  like  Texas  very  much,  coun- 
tryside, ranches,  barbecues,  long  and  mar- 
reloua  anecdotes  and  the  immense  stamina 
and  rltaUty  which  the  President  recreates 
Uka  many  others  now  in  dlasent,  I  was 
always  treated  with  much  sympathy,  gener- 
oalty  and   warmth 

But  that  U  not  the  Issue  The  Issue  U  that 
many  sincere  and  moderate  men  believe  we 
are  engaged  in  a  steadily  more  hazardous 
war  and  a  war  which  greuter  skill  and  wisdom 
cotild  have  brought  to  an  honorable  settle- 
ment consistent  with  America's  self-lnterett 
The  attitude  toward  this  dissent  has  al- 
lowed the  rise  of  dangerous  and  undemo- 
cratic deoxagogy  It  takes  many  forms  Dls- 
•antara,  we  are  sometimes  told,  are  cowardly 
and   timid.    Yet   it   does   not   Uke   excessive 


courage  to  send  men  off  to  war  Were  all 
thoee  who  conducted  wars  valiant  and  thoae 
who  opposed   them  cowards? 

It  u  a  view  with  horrendous  and  unac- 
ceptable implications  It  may  even  at  Umes 
take  more  courage  to  oppose  the  massive 
puMtlcal  power  which  conducu  conflict  What 
brii'.erv  Is  there  In  saying  'The  President  Is 
right  1  After  all  none  of  us— on  either  side 
of  the  debate-  are  going  to  be  shut  or  burned 
or   bombed 

THE  C'HASGE  IS  MUXOEB 

Another  form  of  assault  charges  the  advo- 
cates of  m  "deration  with  re8p<.>nslblllty  for 
the  loss  of  American  life  Dissent  la  not  only 
unpatriotic.  It  Is  murder  How  cruel  a  He 
this  la  The  fact  U  that  not  a  single  American 
has  died  becaiuie  of  a  bombing  halt  we  did 
not  begin  or  a  moderate  course  we  have  not 
pursued  And  thousands  of  perse  ins  are  dead 
from  what  we  have  In  tact  done 

If  we  are  willing  to  concede  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  are  actually  killing  human 
beings  we  are  forced  to  concede  the  humane 
and  peaceful  motives  of  those  wh.j  offer  an 
alternative  '.lew  Certainly  it  requires  as 
much  vision  and  humanity  to  preserve  the 
living  OS  to  Justify  the  dead  To  pursue  the 
debate  at  any  other  level  la  a  deliberate  ef- 
fort to  arouse  Irrational  and  Irrelevant  pas- 
sions unworthy  of  this  Nation  and  lu  leaders 

The  most  shameful  demagogy  of  all  la  to 
accuse  those  who  dissent  of  unpatrlotlcally 
prolonging  the  war  by  Increasing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  enemy  How  curious  It  la  to 
claim  that  those  who  wish  a  decent  and 
honorable  peace  are  continuing  the  conflict 
while  those  who  have  plunged  us  Into  war 
take   upon  themselves   the  mantle  of  peace 

This  war  has  seriously  eroded  the  world 
leadership.  International  position  and  moral 
power  of  the  United  States  By  ending  It  hon- 
orably we  can  restore  some  of  the  strength 
for  which  millions  have  died  and  millions 
have  worked  for  generations  and  which  now 
Is  being  carelessly  and  wantonly  cast  on  the 
unnecessary  flres  of  Vietnam. 

ACCOMPLrCX    TO    HOBSOB 

Hanoi  may  draw  what  conclusions  It  likes. 
That  Is  irrelevant  Our  concern  Is  with  the 
United  States  and  with  opposing  the  acts  of 
those  who  are  damaging  our  country.  That 
Is  the  only  course  of  true  and  courageous  pa- 
triotism 

Vietnam  U  not  just  another  political  Issue 
Every  day  fellow  human  beings  are  being 
crippled  and  scarred  and  killed  Those  who 
support  our  present  policies  believe  this  dev- 
astation and  carnage  U  neceasary  to  higher 
alms    Others  disagree 

Por  anyone  who  dissents  In  his  heart,  not 
to  dissent  with  whatever  weapons  he  has — • 
words  or  speeches,  petitions  or  demonstra- 
tion*— Is  to  find  in  the  secret  depths  of  his 
own    mind   the   silent   accomplice   to   horror 

It  la  the  bles-slng  of  our  system  tha»  we  not 
only  permit,  but  urge,  each  man  to  follow 
the  Inner  call  of  his  conscience  to  the  most 
spacious  llmiu  of  our  legal  and  constitu- 
tional freedoms  That  after  all.  is  what  even 
the  most  militant  tell  us  the  Vietnamese 
war  Is  all  about 


THE  VICTORY  OF  CINCO  DE  MAYO 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  this 
Nation  Is  Justly  proud  of  the  rich  herit- 
age bestowed  on  this  land  by  the  many 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent  They 
have  given  to  America  not  only  a  strong 
spirit  of  national  consciousness,  but  an 
Indomitable  sense  of  courage  and  In- 
dependence. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  we  are 
particularly  proud  of  our  over  I'a  mil- 
lion Mexican  American  citizens  They 
represent,  in  a  very  real  .sense,  the  devo- 
tion and  love  for  country  which  a  small 


band  of  gallant  Mexicans  displayed  in 
1862  when  they  defeated  a  large  foreign 
army  on  the  fifth  of  May. 

Each  year  on  this  day,  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  Spanish-speaking  citizens  of 
Mexican  descent  celebrate  this  historic 
victory  of  Clnco  de  Mayo.  This  battle 
symbolizes  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  human  spirit  over  all  military  odds 
In  the  1860s,  Mexico  was  a  struggling 
young  nation  nghting  to  retain  its  inde- 
pendence. European  nations,  particu- 
larly Prance  under  Napoleon  III.  cast 
greedy  glances  on  this  new  and  vibrant 
country 

In  1862,  6.000  French  soldiers  set  out 
from  Veracruz  to  Mexico  City  to  the 
victory  they  were  sure  would  be  theirs 
But  their  confidence  was  unwarranted, 
for  on  May  5,  they  encountered  a  small! 
courageous  band  of  Mexican  patriots  at 
Puebla,  a  strategic  city  halfway  between 
Veracruz  and  Mexico  City.  The  French 
Army  was  thrown  back  and  the  victory 
at  Puebla  became  a  national  legend.  The 
valor  of  these  patriots  In  the  face  of 
superior  odds  and  their  heroism  led  to 
the  creation  of  Clnco  de  Mayo  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  for  Mexico. 

The  fifth  of  May  commemorates  a  day 
upon  which  courage  and  love  for  country 
triumphed  over  the  threat  of  a  foreign 
power.  The  strength,  valor,  and  patrtot- 
l.sm  of  those  men  has  served  as  an  in- 
spiration to  the  entire  world  for  over  100 
years  It  is  these  same  Inspiring  qualities 
which  Spanish -speaking  people  of  Mex- 
ican descent  have  given  to  California  and 
America. 

In  honor  of  those  fine  citizens  and  In 
memory  of  the  brave  men  who  fought 
so  valiantly  at  Puebla.  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure In  extendirig  greetings  and  warm- 
est best  wishes  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  to  all  Mexican  Americans  on  this, 
the  105th  anniversary  of  Clnco  de  Mayo! 


ANDREAS    PAPANDREOU    AND    THE 
SITUATION  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  have  a  stake  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Greek  people  and  nation,  but  many 
MinnesoUns  have  a  special  concern  for 
recent  events  there. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  university  com- 
munity especially.  Andreas  Papandreou 
is  a  Minnesotan.  During  his  8  years  on 
the  faculty  there,  he  made  a  deep  im- 
pression not  only  on  his  colleagues  In 
the  depwirtment  of  economics  but  also  on 
his  students  and  his  many  friends  in  the 
community  and  in  the  State. 

In  recent  days  I  have  received  many 
inquiries  and  requests  to  help  Insure  the 
rights  of  the  Papandreou  family  In  par- 
ticular and  political  prisoners  In  general, 
as  well  as  many  expressions  of  concern 
over  the  unfortunate  fall  of  the  consti- 
tutional Government  in  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  greatly 
heartened  by  the  news  reports  and  per- 
sonal responses  that  I  have  received  con- 
cerning our  Government's  involvement 
In  this  matter.  I  am  Informed  that  our 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Talbot,  has  continually 
been  involved  in  obtaining  assurances  of 
proper  treatment  of  political  prisoners. 
Furthermore.  I  understand  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  very  clearly  expressed  the 
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concern  of  Americans  for  a  return  to 
constitutional  government  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

And  of  course.  Minnesotans,  and  many 
other  Americans,  are  especially  con- 
cerned for  Andreas  Papandreou.  We 
linow  him  as  a  man  who  is  genuinely  in- 
terested in  social  reform.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  strong  feeling  in  this  country  for 
Andreas  Papandreou  has  also  been  made 
clear  to  the  military  Junta. 

I  was  pleaded,  Mr.  President,  to  note 
the  newspaper  story  this  morning  that 
President  Johnson  has  assured  academic 
leaders  in  this  country  that  he  is  willing 
to  intercede  personally  on  behalf  of  An- 
dreas Papandreou  to  make  certain  that 
he  will  not  be  summarily  executed.  Last 
week  the  New  York  Times  raised  the 
question  whether  the  present  atmosphere 
In  Greece  provides  any  possibility  of  fair 
treatment  of  any  of  those  who  are  being 
held  prisoner.  Given  that  atmosphere,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  Government  could 
press  with  good  conscience  for  the  release 
of  elected  political  leaders  who  are  being 
detained  in  Greece. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  every  appropriate  dip- 
lomatic pressure  to  bear  to  insure  the 
return  of  constitutional  rights  to  the 
Greek  people.  We  must,  of  course,  give 
the  Government  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  its  real  concern  is  for  the 
Greek  people  and  not  for  its  own  power. 
But  we  must  be  prepared  as  well  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  look  with  extreme 
disfavor  on  this  tragic  but  hopefully 
temporary  setback  for  democratic  Insti- 
tutions in  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  my  constitu- 
ents of  Greek  heritage,  with  my  constitu- 
ents who  admire  and  love  Andreas 
Papandreou,  and  with  supporters  of  free 
institutions  everywhere  in  lamenting  the 
military  takeover  in  Greece  and  in  urging 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  protect  polltlctd 
freedom  In  that  country  and  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  government. 

We  must  not  relax  our  efforts  imtll 
the  verbalizations  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment have  been  translated  into  ac- 
ceptable specific  actions.  Until  that 
happens,  we  must  refrain  above  all,  from 
any  actions  on  our  part  which  would 
enable  the  Greek  Junta  to  claim  that  it 
has  support  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 


STEEL  IMPORTS 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania adopted,  on  April  19,  1967,  a 
resolution  on  the  effects  of  foreign  im- 
ports on  the  steel  industry.  The  health 
of  the  Nation's  steel  industry  is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  economy  and  to  the  na- 
tional security.  The  resolution  memorial- 
izes the  U.S.  Congress  to  take  steps  to 
provide  the  domestic  steel  industry  with 
temporary  relief  from  the  increasing  in- 
flow of  foreign  steel  imports.  I  agree  with 
the  resolution  and  wish  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tion was  oitlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Imports  of  foreign  steel  have  in- 
creased from  more  than  one  million  tons 
In  1967  to  eleven  million  tons  In  1966;  and 

Whereas,  In  1066  these  Imports  accounted 
for  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic 
steel  market;  and 

Whereas,  The  current  world  excess  steel 
producing  capacity  of  approximately  seventy- 
flve  million  tons  and  projected  facility  ad- 
ditions for  Western  Europe  and  Japan  in- 
dicate that  Imports  will  account  for  an 
Increasingly  greater  share  of  the  domestic 
steel  market  In  the  years  to  come;  and 

Whereas.  The  current  high  level  of  Im- 
portation Is  largely  due  to  the  many  actions 
of  foreign  governments  to  encourage  their 
steel  industries  to  export,  coupled  with  the 
significantly  lower  employment  coets  In  those 
countries;  and 

Whereas,  If  present  trends  continue,  the 
loss  of  volume  caused  by  the  rapidly  Increas- 
ing Imports  will  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
profitability  of  the  steel  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  A  healthy  domestic  steel  Indus- 
try Is  vital  to  our  National  security.  Is  In- 
strumental In  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
employment  In  Pennsylvania  and  other  steel 
producing  states,  and  Is  a  significant  factor 
In  stemming  the  drain  on  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  memorializes  the 
United  States  Congress  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  provide  the  domestic  steel  Industry 
with  temporary  relief  from  the  Increasing 
Inflow  of  foreign  steel  Imports  until  equita- 
ble and  fair  c(»npetltlon  Is  established;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  two  United  States  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  and  to  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


A  TREASURY  VIEW  OP  BALANCE- 
OP-PAYMENTS  STRATEGY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem  is  one  which 
Is  of  continuing  concern  to  the  United 
States,  particularly  when  viewed  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  discussions  taking 
place  concerning  international  monetary 
reform. 

The  Honorable  Winthrop  Knowlton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
International  Affairs,  discussed  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  question  on  May  2  be- 
fore the  World  Affairs  Council  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Boston.  Because  his  statement  is 
that  of  an  administration  officer  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  subject,  I  be- 
lieve his  exposition  Is  worthy  of  note. 
Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Thi    U.S.    Balance-of-Patments    Problem: 

A  Loko-Ranok  Strategt 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  Wlnthrc^  Knowlton,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  at  the  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  World  Affairs  Coimcll,  Sheraton- 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.,   May  2,   1967) 

1.    INTaODDCTION 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  a  problem 
that  Is  statistical;  sexless;  senseless.  In  the 
eyes  of  some;  and  remote  In  the  minds  of 
most.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Despite  these  distasteful  characteristics, 
the  subject  has  recently  been  embraced  with 


considerable  conversational  fervor;  the  light 
shed  upon  It  appears  to  vary  In  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  conversational  heat. 

You  are  all  no  doubt  famUlar  with  the 
problem  In  a  general  way — and  many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  its  Intrlcles.  Por  every  year 
but  one  of  the  last  seventeen,  the  United 
States  has  paid  out  more  dollars  to  foreigners 
than  It  has  taken  In.  Some  of  these  dollars 
have  moved  into  the  hands  of  foreign  mone- 
tary authorities  who  can  convert  them  into 
gold  if  they  bo  desire.  In  1966  the  amount  of 
liquid  dollars  held  by  foreign  countries 
totaled  $14.6  billion,  and  our  gold  stock 
totaled  $22.1  billion.  By  the  end  of  1966  for- 
eign liquid  dollar  holdings  had  grown  to 
$27.9  billion  ($13.7  billion  In  official  hands), 
and  our  gold  stock  had  dropped  to  $13.2  bil- 
lion. 

As  the  problem  persists.  Individual  sectors 
of  our  society  tend,  increasingly  to  blame 
other  sectors  for  the  deficit.  The  prescription 
of  some  (outside  the  Administration)  is  to 
have  us  bring  back  our  troops  from  Western 
Europe  or  drastically  to  reduce  our  foreign 
economic  assistance  programs.  Some  (not  In 
the  financial  bioslness)  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  various  types  of  private  capital 
outflows.  Others  (presiunably  not  members 
of  the  Jet-set)  select  the  American  tourist, 
conveniently  pictured  as  sipping  champagne 
and  ogling  bare-bosomed  girls  In  a  Paris 
night  club,  as  the  vUlaln.  And  still  others 
(usually  those  doing  poorly  in  trade)  would 
have  us  erect  trade  barriers.  Each  group 
views  its  otcn  contribution  to  the  deficit  as 
morally  sacrosanct  and  economically  viable 
In  the  long  run — even  If  costing  us  a  few 
dollars  In  the  short  run. 

As  If  this  chorus  were  not  sufficiently 
diverting  for  the  policy  makers,  there  is 
a  simultaneous  dialogue  in  progress  over 
whether  the  steady  Increase  in  U.S.  liquid 
liabilities  and  the  steady  decline  in  reserve 
assets  Is  really  a  problem  at  all.  Here  our 
advice  ranges  from  that  of  distinguished 
professors  who  view  the  process  as  one  of 
normal  banking  Intermediation  and  exhort 
us  "not  to  do  something  but  Just  stand 
there"  to  the  disciplinary  exhortations  of 
foreign  central  bankers,  who  pursue  cure  of 
the  deficit  with  the  religious  zeal  of  Captain 
Ahab  m  pursuit  of  the  White  Whale. 

We  are  confronted,  on  the  one  band,  by 
those  who  would  have  us  breat  the  link  to 
gold  (the  only  question  being  whether  to  do 
It  now.  with  $13  billion  left,  or  to  let  It  all 
drain  out  first)  and,  on  the  other,  by  thoee 
who  would  apply  a  good  doee  of  old-fash- 
ioned economic  discipline,  stagnate  the  econ- 
omy, and.  presto,  bring  ourselves  into  equi- 
Ubrlxun.  Somewhere  In  between  are  advocates 
of  a  "dollar  bloc." 

None  of  these  groups — in  my  view — lives  in 
the  real  world  as  It  exists  today,  or  as  we 
want  it  to  exist  in  the  future. 

n.    BASIC    ASSTTMPnONS 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  United  States 
balance  of  paynaents  problem — and  our 
strategy — in  what  I  hope  is  a  more  frontal 
and  pragmatic  way.  Time  does  not  permit  me 
to  discuss  the  closely-related  problem  of  in- 
ternational liquidity  and  the  negotiations  In 
progress  for  the  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States  balance 
of  payments  per  se,  I  will  assume  that: 

It  is  a  problem. 

The  problem  must  be  solved. 

It  can  only  be  solved  through  effective, 
long-range  measvires. 

It  need  not  be  solved  by  restrictive  meas- 
ures and  can,  as  a  practical  matter,  be  solved 
largely  by  a  combination  of  increasing  our 
private  baltmce  of  payments  receipts  and 
exercising  restraints  over  our  Government 
outlays. 

It  requires  an  organized  approach  In  which 
the  talents  and  resources  of  the  Government 
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ami    prlTAte    Industry    are    more    effectively 
cooRllnatod. 

And.  Anally,  it  cannot  be  solved  without 
p(MtUv«  action  by  other  countrlea. 

m.  THs  sHon-TsaM  rraATSOT 

I  will  cocnoiaiit  on  the  short- run  picture 
only  tn  paaalng  by  saying  that  shorter  term 
arMMurea  include. 

Tb*  I&t«r«at  KquaUaaUon  Tax.  which  we 
ar*  aUemptUig  to  extend  and  strengthen. 

Tb«  Voluntary  Federal  B«aerve  Program  to 
raatraia  capital  outflows  from  banks  and 
oibar  financial  Insututlona: 

Tha  Voluntary  Coounarce  Program  de- 
rtgnart  to  moderate  direct  tnveetment  out- 
Oowa. 

Ltka  the  shots  of  cortisone  pumped  into 
Sandy  Koufaxs  left  elbow,  these  measures 
bAT*  enabled  us  to  produce  a  respectable 
balance  of  payments  performance  during  a 
dlScult — and  presumably  temporary — period 
In  wtUch  Vietnam  costs  have  had  an  im- 
portant adverse  Impact.  They  have  enabled 
ua  to  reduce  our  liquidity  deficit  in  the  last 
two  yesura  to  H4  blUlon,  on  average,  com- 
pared to  la  8  blUlon.  on  average.  In  the  pre- 
frttng  five  rears,  they  helped  reduce  our 
oOclal  wtUement  deficit  to  %0&  blUlon.  on 
aTvaga,  tn  the  Last  two  years,  compared  to 
9SJ2  bUllon.  on  average.  In  the  preceding  five 
j«an. 

XT.    THX    LONC-aAMCK    STUATICT 

A.  Goal 
Ttm  XTnlted  Statea'  long-range  bulaii.-e  of 
paymanta  objective — stated  mcjat  simply — is 
to  nacb  and  sustain  the  degree  of  equUlb- 
itam  naoesaary  to  preserve  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  as  a  tranaacttonj  and 
r€»erve  currency  d  use  the  word  preiene 
ad Tl sadly.  Confidence  in  the  dollar  exisu 
today.  Tlw  fact  that  t>4  percent  of  our  gold 
kMMa  to  foreign  central  banks  In  the  Last 
tbraa  years  are  attributable  to  purchase  by 
one  oanb'al  bank  suggests  these  drains  re- 
late to  factors  other  than  Lack  of  confidence 
in   our   currency.^ 

B.  Structure 

We  most  achieve  this  objective  In  the  right 
wmjr.  I  suggest  that  the  moot  rational  and 
<taalrmble  profile  for  balance  of  paTments 
•qnlllbiium  would  be  one  tn  which- 

Tba  United  States  would  meet  Its  fair 
■bars  of  International  commttmente  on  be- 
balf  of  mutual  strunty  in  the  Trt*  World 
and  economic  development  in  the  poorer  na- 
ttona  of  the  Free  World 

The  TTnited  States  would  export  private 
capital.  We  have  the  most  efflclent  capital 
market  In  the  world:  to  deprive  a  world  that 
capital  of  accesa  to  this  economic  re- 
wouM.  over  the  long  run,  constitute 
an  act  of  economic  perversiiy. 

To  cover  these  Oovemment  outflows  and 
piivate  capital  outflows,  the  United  Statea 
would  Increase  Its  ba^nce  of  paym,ent$  re- 
ceipt* from  a  variety  of  sources,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  exports  o/  foods  and 
»eTviC€».  including  travel,  direct  mtestment 
incosis.  Including  royalties,  and  [oreign 
port/olio  invejtJTient. 

C.  Implementation 
Let  me  now  suggest  specific  ways  in  which 
W9  can  increase  t>ie  receipts  and  limit  t^e 
payments  In  question  As  you  will  see, 
achlerement  of  the  desired  balance  of  pay- 
ments profile  will  require  new  actions,  better 
planning,  and  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  on 
the  part  of  many  people  It  also  requires.  In 
my  oi>lnlofi.  fax  greater  self-confidence  in 
ultimate  success  than  many  analysts  In  Oov- 
emBMnta.  In  trualneaa,  and  In  the  academic 
ooBimunlty  tiave  lately  professed. 

1.  Increasing  Our  Trade  Stirphia 
The  ttme  has  come  for  us  to  improve  our 
trade  surplus  by  launch tJtg  a  poicerful  long- 
range  export  drive  Price  and  cost  statilllty 
ar*  essential  Ingredients  of  success  In  this 
snd«a»t>r.    After    out-performing   our   major 


competitors  with  respect  to  costs  and  prices 
lu  the  period  ld60  66,  ws  did  no  tMtter  than 
hold  our  own  La  1866  If  we  are  to  Increase 
our  mATket  share  In  the  future,  as  we  must, 
we  must  again  oui-perform  our  major  com- 
petitors In  this  Lmpurtant  respect 

With  respect  to  export  promofton.  the 
Commerce  Department  has  already  greatly 
Intensified  Its  efforts. 

US.  Trade  Ulsaloos,  begun  In  1064  largely 
as  good  will  tours,  have  been  entirely  recast 
as  vehicles  fur  bard-selling  of  American 
prc^ucu.  services,  and  Investments  abroad. 
Attendance  at  Commercial  Trade  Pairs 
has  climbed  from  16  million  persons  In 
ascal  1963  to  an  estimated  5  million  In  fiscal 
ld67  to  date  The  number  of  UJ9.  firms  par- 
ticipating In  these  fairs  has  Jumped  from 
147  In  I»63  to  Saa  thus  far  In  1067  and  may 
well  exceed  1.000  by  the  end  of  the  year 

Commerce  Is  v.nv  sturlng  In  computers 
vast  new  quantities  of  Information  on  the 
International  trading  Intt-reets  of  33.000  U.8. 
corporaUous  Of  these,  10.000  are  not  now 
exporting  but  have  indicated  an  interest  In 
doing  so  Commerce  helps  tiiese  novice  ex- 
por.ers  by  suggesting  u  variety  of  establuhed 
channels  for  distributing  their  products 
overs  eu3 

The  recent  report  of  the  NatioiiaJ  Export 
Exp-uif^lon  Council  i  the  so-called  Klmtwrly 
Report  1  struck  Juat  the  right  note.  In  my 
view,  when  It  staled 

"An  export  expuiialon  program,  projected 
f.jr  ten  years  should  be  planned  to  analyze 
the  total  ptnentlal  for  American  ex\xitta. 
market-by-market,  based  upon  three  kinds 
of  growth  (1|  a  normai  growth  based  on 
an  expanding  world  economy;  (3)  a  pene- 
tration growth  based  on  taking  buslneos 
away  from  foreign  countries  which  are  com- 
petitors, and  (3)  the  Intrixtuctlon  of  new 
producu  and  services  which  are  presently 
unavailable  In  world  markets. 

■  There  should  be  an  expansion  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  Involving  market  In- 
formation, trade  opp.irtunltle»,  Identifica- 
tion of  prospective  exporters,  and  the  com- 
pilation of  export  diU  to  permit  tabulation 
of  results  " 

With  respect  to  rxport  financing,  we  have 
made  progress  In  the  last  year  in  stream- 
lining the  operations  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  It  has  slmpUaed  lu  procedures  It  has 
a  new  rediscount  facility.  New  loan  author- 
izations by  the  Bank  are  up  70  percent  to  an 
annual  rate  of  $3  7  billion  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
Additional  measures  to  Improve  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  support  the  United  States 
can  give  expnrters  in  the  field  of  finance  are 
under  active  consideration  by  the  Admin- 
istration and   the  Congress. 

In  the  tax  field,  we  have  In  the  last  year 
streamlined  regulations  relating  to  exports 
The  Government  has  under  continuing  re- 
view the  relationship  between  tax  systems 
here  and  abroad:  If  differences  exist  or  should 
materialize  that  would  put  our  exporters  at 
an  unfair  disadvantage,  we  Intend  to  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  correct  the  situation. 
The  L'lUted  States  Is  extraordinarily  com- 
peutlve  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  export 
spectrum  agriculture  and  advanced  tech- 
nology The  world  foKd  outlook  Is  such  that 
we  can  be  optimistic  about  the  demand  for 
our  agricultural  production  and  our  ability 
to  supply  greater  quantities  of  food  to  help 
meet  It.  In  advanced  technology,  our  com- 
puter Industry  —  to  cite  one  example--has  In 
the  last  fifteen  years  reduced  the  cost  of 
making  100,000  calculations  from  $138  to 
3',  cents — the  kind  of  price  reduction  that 
does  not  show  up  in  ofllclal  statistics  meas- 
uring national  competitiveness  The  nature 
of  modern  technology  Is  such,  rurthermore. 
that  It  quickly  attaches  Itself"  to  other, 
more  "humdrum"  manufactured  products 
(the  machine  tool  la  now  often  "computer- 
controller  i  so  that  our  technological  lead^ 
If  maintained -should  manifest  Itself  across 
a  growing  range  of  export  products. 


Thus,  given  an  economic  policy  In  which 
cost  and  pries  stability  are  emphasised,  given 
adequate  support  by  the  Oovemment  In  the 
fields  <^  promotion,  finance,  and  taxation, 
and  given  adequate  Interest  by  exporters 
themselves,  we  ought  to  Increase  our  trade 
surplus  substantially  In  coming  years.  We 
should  certainly  hare  that  as  a  major  na- 
tional policy  o&jectire 

A  United  States  trade  surplus  •3-94  bil- 
lion higher  than  the  $3  7  billion  of  1936  is 
not  going  to  create  havoc  domestically  In  an 
economy  with  a  gross  national  product  of 
•780  billion  or  In  an  expanding  international 
trading  world  In  which  the  exports  of  all 
countries  currently  exceed  »200  billion.  We 
have  had  a  trade  surplus  of  this  magnitude 
before.  In  1864  A  return  to  such  a  level— 
or  new  high  ground — Is  essential  to  a  healthy 
solution  of  our  payments  problems. 

3  Increaalng  Our  Travel  Receipts 
As  one  Washington  rconomlst  likes  to 
point  out.  a  travel  gap  Is  really  no  different 
than  a  banana  gap.  or  a  steel  gap.  or  a  widget 
gap  The  kinds  of  institutions  and  measures 
necessary  to  stabilize  or  narrow  the  travel 
gap— •!  8  billion  In  1966 — are,  in  fact,  similar 
to  those  necessary  to  Increase  our  merchan- 
dise trade  surplus 

Last  year,  the  US  Travel  Service  operated 
with  a  minuscule  $3  million  budget — a  budg- 
et that  compares  with  tlO  million  for  Canada. 
•  10  million  for  Spain.  •?  milUon  for  Mexico! 
•6  million  for  Prance,  and  •&  million  for 
Greece. 

Imagine  what  could  be  accomplished  with 
a  major  budgetary  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
U  S  Government — more  funds  not  only  for 
the  US  Travel  Service,  but  also  for  Improved 
customs  and  reception  centers,  translation 
services,  better  park  facllltlea.  and  so  on. 
One  can  let  ones  Imagination  run  wild  In 
terms  of  a  variety  of  actions — governmental 
and  non-governmental— that  would  Increase 
foreign  travel  to  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Why  can't  we  have  an  attractive,  compre- 
hensive guide  book  for  the  United  States. 
transUted  Into  a  variety  of  foreign  lan- 
guages? 

Why  can't  we  give  foreigners  "standby" 
status  on  domestic  airlines  similar  to  that 
given  to  students  and  military  personnel? 
Why  can't  we  fill  thousands  of  empty 
university  dormitory  beds  at  vacation  peri- 
ods, provide  revenues  to  the  universities  in 
question,  and  low  cost  lodgings  to  foreign 
student  travelers? 

Why  can't  we  develop  a  system  of  certified 
guides  using  U  S  students  with  a  high  level 
of  foreign  language  proficiency  and  familiar- 
ity with  VB  history  and  points  of  Intereef 
Why  can't  our  airlines  fight  harder  at 
international  air  conferences  for  differential 
air  rates  encouraging  traffic  to  ths  United 
States'' 

Why  can't  we  have  a  permanent  World  s 
Pair  of  Science  and  Technology — a  scientific 
Disneyland,  located  somewhere  in  the  United 
States — that  would  attract  tourists  and  pro- 
mote U.S.  exports  as  well? 

We  need  more  interest,  more  action,  and 
more  Imagination  by  both  the  Government 
and  the  private  travel  business.  I  am  hopeful 
tiiat  the  new  travel  task  force  about  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  will  make  recom- 
mendations for  Institutional  arrangements 
and  for  Increased  budgetary  supfKjrt  of  such 
an  effort. 

3.  Increasing  Our  EHrect  Investment  Income 
There  Is  much  debate  about  the  effect 
of  direct  InTestment  on  our  trade  balance. 
Some  Analysu  contend  that  the  construc- 
tion of  manufacturing  plants  abroad  pre- 
serves markets  and  promotes  American  ex- 
ports Others  allege  that  the  transfer  of  pro- 
ducUon  from  ths  United  States  to  the  foreign 
country  results  In  a  loss  of  U.3.  exports. 

One  does  not  have  to  resolve  this  debate  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  at  the  very  least 
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direct  investment  must  be  sufficiently  profit- 
able to  permit  corporations  to  send  home  a 
steadily  Increasing  stream  of  dividend  and 
royalty  income.  The  surplus  of  income  over 
direct  investment  outfloiv  must  grow.  Recent 
performance  on  this  score  has  been  dis- 
appointing. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1960,  U.S. -con- 
trolled corporations  have  Invested  (42  bU- 
llon (net  of  depreciation)  In  new  plant  and 
equipment  and  working  capital  outside  the 
United  States.  The  annual  amount  of  such 
Investments — financed  from  earnings  re- 
tained from  abroad,  other  foreign  funds, 
and  funds  from  the  United  States — rose  from 
•3.7  blUlon  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  to 
nearly  ^10  bUllon  In  1966.  According  to  our 
estimates,  this  $42  billion  Investment  has 
produced  an  Incremental  return  in  the  form 
of  earnings  and  royalties  of  only  about  7 
percent.  (I  Include  retained  as  well  as  re- 
patriated earnings  In  this  calculation.) 

Since  only  about  37  percent  of  the  financ- 
ing for  this  Investment  came  from  the 
United  States,  the  performance  In  balance  of 
payments  terms  has  been  better  but  still  In- 
adequate. The  annual  excess  of  dividend  and 
royalty  Income  over  direct  investment  out- 
fiows  doubled,  from  $1  billion  to  92  bllUon, 
In  the  period  1960-62.  It  has  since  remained 
on  a  •2-bllllon  plateau. 

These  poor  results  can  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  a  number  of  special  factors — hope- 
fully largely  non-recurring. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  corporate  manage- 
ments to  Increase  domestic  Investments 
across  a  broad  range  of  Industries  as  rap- 
Idly  as  these  expenditures  have  been  climb- 
ing abroad  In  recent  years  without  making 
mistakes.  The  business  of  making  invest- 
ments abroad  Is  Inherently  more  difficult 
than  making  them  here — there  are  the  added 
difficulties  of  language,  distance,  finding  per- 
sonnel. Mistakes  have  undoubtedly  been 
mode,  and  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  recent  rates  of  Increase  cannot  be  sus- 
tained on  sound  business  grounds. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  an  element  of 
"fashion"  In  recent  overseas  spending.  A 
study  last  fall  by  a  New  York  Investment 
banking  firm  of  40  U.S.  corporations  ac- 
counting for  70  percent  of  U.S.  direct  In- 
vestment In  Western  Europe  indicated  that 
almost  half  gave  the  desire  "to  be  a  world- 
wide enterprise"  as  the  most  Important  rea- 
son for  making  the  Investments  In  question; 
only  10  percent  gave  the  desire  to  "earn  a 
higher  rate  of  return  or  profit  margin"  as  the 
most  significant  motivation. 

Even  the  best  conceived  Investments  of 
the  last  two  years  may  not  yet  be  providing 
maximum  potential  rates  of  return  because 
of  start-up  costs. 

Growth  rates  In  certain  Important  coun- 
tries have  slowed;  favorable  results  have 
thus  been  delayed. 

The  cost  of  financing  abroad  Is  higher  than 
here.  In  response  to  the  voluntary  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, firms  have  been  financing  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  Investment  with  funds 
obtained  outside  the  United  States — 67  per- 
cent In  1966  as  against  54  percent  in  1960. 
The  higher  cost  of  foreign  financing  should 
have  only  a  minor  Impact  over  the  long 
run — but  It  has  Its  most  telling  Impact  In 
the  early  stages  of  operation. 

Past  Investment  ought  to  become  more 
profitable  as  mistakes  are  corrected,  and 
operating  rates  improve.  Future  Investment 
decisions  by  business  should  be  more  selec- 
tive and  prudent.  If  these  favorable  trends 
can  be  coupled  with  a  moderate  further  re- 
duction of  direct  Investment  outflows  from 
the  United  States  as  European  capital  mar- 
kets adjust  to  higher  levels  of  overseas  bor- 
rowing by  U.S.  corporations,  the  excess  of 
our  dividend  and  royalty  receipts  annually 
over  direct  Investment  outflows — could  and 
should  Increase  by  •2-$3  billion  by  the  end 
of  the  decade. 


Our  present  program  and  our  long-range 
strategy  are  based  on  this  premise. 

4.  Increasing  Foreign  Portfolio  Investment 
In  tbe  United  States 

Just  as  the  United  States  travel  industry 
must  regard  the  sale  of  U.S.  travel  facilities 
to  foreigners  as  an  export,  so  the  financial 
community  should  look  upon  U.S.  securities 
as  exports. 

In  exercising  Its  fiduciary  responsibilities, 
the  investment  community  cannot,  of  course, 
put  Itself  in  the  position  of  never  recom- 
mending sales  of  domestic  securities  by  for- 
eigners. However,  a  number  of  the  factors 
that  make  the  United  States  a  natural  ex- 
porter of  capital  (Its  efflclent  money  and 
capital  markets  make  it  cheap  and  conven- 
ient for  foreigners  to  raise  funds  here)  also 
make  it  a  natural  importer  of  certain  types 
of  foreign  capital  over  the  long  run.  The 
breadth  of  trading  In  our  securities,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  information  available 
on  corporations,  the  speed  with  which  infor- 
mation Is  transmitted  to  stockholders,  the 
variety  of  Investment  instruments  that  are 
available  (a  new  kind  of  mutual  fund  has 
recently  been  Invented)  make  the  United 
States  a  place  where  every  long-term  investor 
should  put  a  portion  of  his  savings.  If  he 
does,  then  outflows  of  other  needed  types  of 
capital  from  the  United  States  will  be  offset, 
in  part,  by  these  Inflows,  and  we  will  have  a 
more  rational,  if  not  perfectly  balanced,  two- 
way  flow  of  funds. 

The  Powler  Task  Force  Report  of  1965  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  this  problem.  Passage  of 
the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act,  designed  to 
end  tax  discrimination  against  foreign  in- 
vestors, represents  the  latest  and  most  im- 
portant effort  of  the  Government  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  that  group. 

The  financial  community  Is  already  hard 
at  work  selling  securities  to  foreigners.  It 
can  probably  do  more. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  industry 
can  organize  Itself,  on  a  coop>eratlve  basis, 
to  provide  foreign  Investors  with  more  up- 
to-date,  consistent  information  on  changes 
In  securities  regulations?  to  translate  brok- 
erage material  Into  foreign  languages  and 
to  encourage  more  corporations  to  translate 
reports  into  foreign  languages? 

Can  foreign  Investment  decision-makers 
be  brought  here  more  often  and  in  larger 
numbers  to  visit  companies  uniquely  Amer- 
ican in  managerial  approach  and  in  tech- 
nological and  merchandising  skill?  If  such 
visitors  were  Interested  in  obtaining  first- 
hand exposure  to  United  States  economic 
policy-makers — ^whoee  views  are  not  irrele- 
vant in  Investment  decision-making — top 
government  officials  would  be  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

Looking  to  the  more  distant  future,  should 
our  stock  and  commodity  exchanges  view 
themselves  In  more  global  terms,  open  for 
longer  hours,  providing  material  In  all  major 
languages,  and  beaming  quotations  via  com- 
mimlcatlons  satellites  to  the  major  financial 
centers  of  the  world? 

There  may  be  considerable  scope  also  for 
investment  in  a  variety  of  medium-  and  long- 
term  n.S.  instruments  by  those  stewards  of 
central  bank  assets  who  are  more  concerned 
with  the  creative  utilization  of  their  na- 
tion's reserves  than  with  the  preservation  of 
sterile  and  outmoded  traditions.  As  the  Bible 
tells  tis,  the  steward  who  buried  his  master's 
talent  in  the  sand  was  dismissed;  those  who 
wisely  Invested  the  talents  entrusted  to  them 
earned  their  master's  trtist  and  praise. 

6.  Limiting  Government  Foreign  Exchange 
Expenditures 
We  In  the  Government  must  not  delude 
ourselves  or  others  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  win  disappear  automatically 
when  the  Vietnam  fighting  stops  and  our 
foreign  exchange  costs  in  Southeast  Asia 
drop.  They  uiill  drop — and  hopefully  quite 
substantially — but  like  the  month  of  June, 


they  may  "btist  out  all  over"  again.  In  other 
forms,  unless  we  exercise  self-discipline  and 
Insist  that  other  nations  do  their  fair  share — 
In  the  military  and  economic  assistance 
field — ^In  meeting  joint  responsibilities. 

We  have  already  made  quite  an  effort  to 
hold  down  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  our 
military  and  economic  assistance  programs. 

We  have  tied  our  bilateral  aid  so  that  vir- 
tually all  of  our  aid  money  returns  to  us  in 
the  form  of  exports.  Our  job  now  Is  to  make 
stire  that  the  exports  we  receive  from  aid- 
tying  do  not  simply  substitute  for  exports  we 
would  have  received  anyway.  A  TYeasury- 
Commerce-8tate-AID  team  will  begin  visits 
later  this  month  to  a  nimiber  of  major  ald- 
reclplent  countries  to  see  how  performance 
can  be  Unproved. 

We  must  intensify  our  technical  assist- 
ance efforts,  training  personnel  in  less  de- 
veloped nations  In  the  skills  needed  to  sell 
and  service  U.S.  products  in  their  home 
countries.  The  United  States  Government 
should  consider  bringing  more  technicians 
from  developing  countries  to  the  UJS.  for 
training,  not  only  In  order  to  obtain  exports 
while  our  aid  programs  are  in  progress  but 
also  after  they  have  phased  out. 

In  the  field  of  multilateral  economic  assist- 
ance, the  emergent  Asian  Develof>ment  Bank 
with  20  percent  of  the  capital  provided  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  rest  by  Japan, 
Canada,  Western  Europe  and  other  regional 
donors  represents  the  kind  of  burden-sharing 
necessary  If  the  industrial  nations  are,  to- 
gether, to  promote  economic  progress  in  the 
less-developed  world  in  the  decades  ahead. 

With  respect  to  other  multilateral  institu- 
tions, an  increased  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
World  Bank's  soft  loan  window  (Interna- 
tional Development  Association)  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  satisfactory  balance  of  pay- 
ments safeguards.  The  Executive  Directors  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  are 
looking  at  ways  in  which  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments burden  of  their  operations  can  be  more 
equitably  distributed. 

In  the  military  field,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  already  taken  a  broad  range  of 
steps — in  the  handling  of  procurement,  con- 
struction, and  personnel — to  minimize  the 
balance  of  pajrments  costs  of  its  activities. 
It  has  accelerated  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment. Trilateral  discussions  between  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  an- 
nounced today,  have  Included  consideration 
of  the  problem  of  equitable  financing  of  re- 
quired troop  levels. 

The  determination  of  a  nation's  "fair 
share"  of  economic  and  military  assistance  is 
not  a  simple  matter.  As  Secretary  Powler  re- 
cently stated,  this  Issue  can  no  longer  be 
resolved  solely  by  relating  the  size  of  a  given 
country's  contribution  to  the  size  of  its  gross 
national  product.  The  form  in  which  a  donor 
provides  aid,  the  terms  of  Its  aid,  and  its 
international  liquidity  position  must  be 
taken  Into  account. 

With  U.S.  negotiators  approaching  these 
critical  matters  in  this  spirit,  I  am  confident 
we  will  cut  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  our 
various  overseas  commitments  from  present 
levels  when  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  stops. 

V.    SUMMAKT 

What  I  have  been  suggesting  today  is 
that  a  marginal  change  in  world  trading 
I>attems,  spearheaded  by  a  well  organized, 
long-range  U.S.  export  drive,  can  increase  our 
trade  surplus  by  •3-$4  billion;  that  more 
profitable  overseas,  direct  investment  and  a 
continuation  of  our  present  strategy,  which 
calls  for  financing  more  of  that  Investment 
from  overseas  sources,  will  lead  to  a  $2-43 
billion  gain  in  our  direct  Investment  ac- 
counts; that  a  more  vigorous  eSoi^  in  the 
travel  field  will  enable  iis,  at  worst,  to  pre- 
vent further  deterioration  in  the  travel  defl- 
clt;  that  better  organized  efforts  to  sell  U.S. 
securities  by  the  VS.  securities  Industry  will 
lead  to  a  secular  uptrend  In  foreign  port- 
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toBo  Inflows  compared  to  Ui«  OmX  trend 
0*  r«o«nt  ytmrt:  and  that  gDvemmental  dto- 
e^UM  and  bard-tMMlod  nogotutlon*  oo 
hnMan  liiartnf  will  enable  ua  to  reduce  of- 
flclal  taralgn-«schac«e  espeodlturea 

T^acatbar.  tb«ae  changea— which  do  not 
■•t*'  **>•  character  of  tha  ValMeA  8tat«a-  rote 
la  tba  lnt«rnation«l  world— oould  bring  a 
dzMBatlc  o9er-MU  change  la  our  balance  of 
paymanta  raaolta. 

It  woald  b«  OHlVK  to  expect  all  of  theae 
tlttn«a  to  happen  quickly  or  eaallr  or  all 
o«  Umn  to  fall  into  place  to«rtb«r  In  a  glren 
jmg. 

M  w»  moTe  toward  eqidtlbrltim  by  reduc- 
lac  our  daflctta,  other  oountrlea  with  pay- 
Maata  Imbalances  In  the  form  of  surpluses 
muat  also  move  into  equlUbrlum.  The  pro- 
•  «»■■»  that  I  have  outlined  abo^  for  the 
Omtad  SUtea  calls  for  adjustment  In  the 
tnd*  aurpluaea  of  these  countrtea,  Improre- 
■MBtla  their  capital  markets,  and  the  export 
oCmore  capital  from  them  on  more  generous 
twiaa  to  the  Iwaa  dereloped  world 

Many  countries  ha»e  be«n  seduced  by  the 
bettaf  that  Um«  alone  would  yield  a  solution 
to  tlMlr  deficit  Milton  Gilbert  of  the  Bank 
for  IntemaUonal  SetUements  has  put  It  as 
follows; 

"Xa  case  after  cm«  in  the  poet-war  period 
'^*  !»•»•  seen  deficit  countries  procrastinate 
•Bd  play  around  with  half  measures  while 
tfca  altuatlon  deteriorated,  while  reserves 
^»*  dr*wn  down,  and  while  liquid  resourt-es 
'  borrowed  from  abroad — not  t>ecause  the 
for  poUcy  action  was  not  clear  but  be- 
•  poUtlcal  difficulties  stood  In  the  way 
ot  arm  action.  And  then,  as  the  means  of 
flnanring  the  deficit  became  scarce  and  a 
ertite  developed,  such  obstacles  were 
liruabed  aside;  the  policy  actions  previously 
elalmsd  to  be  impossible  and  unworkable 
•uAlsnly  became  possible  and  did  work  " 

la  th»  last  resort,  other  deficit  naUons 
bave  Invariably  turned  to  a  variety  of  re- 
•trlctlTe  devices  to  solve  this  problem 
»m^g  them,  controls  on  capital  Hows,  on 
•otirlsm.  on  trade.  deflaUonary  measures 
th^  have  slowed  demand  for  Imports.  In- 
(■••mU  exports,  and  at  the  same  time  thrown 
bvndreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  out  of 
WW*.  Sorely  these  are  not  appropriate  meas- 
«rto  for  the  United  States  Surely  the  United 
MBtaa  has  the  Ume  to  solve  thla  problem 
through  the  appUcaUon  of  sound  long-range 


Today.  I  have  tried  to  list  the  kinds  of 
poatttoe,  expatuionary  measures  that  I  be- 
!!•▼•  will  solve  our  problem.  Taken  alone. 
eartaln  of  the  measures  I  have  described  will 
bavo  a  trivial  impact  But  the  cumulative 
tmfmet  of  mil  these  meosurea  could  be  fr-eat— 
wultlag  In  better  business  for  the  American 
bnslnMMiiaii.  greater  long-range  flexibility 
'<*  the  United  Slates  Government  In  Inter- 
aatlonal  affairs:  and  a  larger — not  a  small- 
er—eoonofnlc  pie  for  the  world 


THE  NECESSITY  OP  BEING  A 
DISSENTER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  former 
White  House  Assistant  Richard  N.  Good- 
win U  the  author  of  a  highly  perceptive 
»rtlcle  which  appeared  In  the  Washing - 
too  Post  an  Sunday  under  the  title,  'The 
Neeeaalty  of  Being  a  Dissenter." 

That  view  Is  one  which  I,  among 
others,  have  felt  keenly  In  the  present 
state  of  affairs  with  relation  to  Vietnam 
Mr.  Ooodwln  has  described  a  position 
which  Is  shared  by  many,  when  he  says 
that  "many  sincere  and  moderate  men 
beUeve  we  are  engaged  In  a  steadily  more 
hazardous  war  and  a  war  which  greater 
skiU  and  wisdom  could  have  brought  to 
an  hooorable  settlement  consistent  with 
America 'a  self-interest." 


Yet  there  has  been  atUck  upon  dis- 
senters, attack  which  charges  those  who 
dissent  with  "unpatrlotlcally  prolonging 
the  war  by  Increasing  the  confidence  of 
the  enemy  " 

Huw  curious  It  is — 

Says  Mr   Ooodwln— 
to  claim  thAl  those  whfj  wlafa  a  decent  and 
honorable  pe^ce  <uti  cxjnuuuliig  the  coxulict 
while   those   who  have  plunged   us  Into  war 
take  upon   themselves   the  maxiiJe  of  peace 

It  Ls,  Indeed,  as  Mr  Ooodwln  says,  the 

blessing  of  our  system  that — 

We  not  otily  permit,  but  urge,  each  man 
to  follow  the  Inner  caU  of  his  conscience  to 
the  most  spacious  limits  of  our  legal  «nri 
constitutional  freedoms  That,  after  all.  Is 
what  even  the  most  mUltaiit  tell  us  the 
Vietnamese  war  U  all  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  Mr.  Goodwin  s  article  may  ap- 
pear  in    the  Congressional   Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Tub  NtccjiarrT  of  Being  A  DtsszNTU 
I  By  Richard  N  Goodwin  l 
N  ithlng  Is  more  depressing  aNiut  tod.iy's 
Wiehlngton  than  the  m.mntlng  reluctance  of 
the  omclal  community,  and  some  of  the  press. 
to  treat  dissent  on  Its  menu,  to  view  It  as  a 
reflecUon  of  conscience  and  ounvlctlon  and 
to  examine  It  not  for  motive  but  fdr  Its 
Intellectual  force,  relevance  and  truth 

Does  Sen  Fulbrlght  challenge  our  foreign 
policy?  Immediately  the  mutterlngs  begin 
that  he  Is  a  "bad"  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee chairman,  doesn't  oontrol  his  com- 
mittee .although  when  the  committee  de- 
feated the  Presidents  Latin  American 
resolution  It  was  his  fault*  or.  even  worse.  Is 
lazy  And  so  It  goes  Sen  Wayne  Morse  is  a 
■"wild  man  "'  intellectuals  are  cowardly  or 
alienated  or  dont  like  Texans  (Except  for 
those  In  Government  who.  presumably,  are 
brave,  committed  and  in  love  with  Texas  I 
Of  course.  If  you  are  a  Republican,  every- 
thing la  changed.  You  have  a  reason  for 
dissent  to  defeat  Democrats  That  U  some- 
thing Washington  can  understand  Those 
whose  opposition  can  be  traced  to  InsUtu- 
Uonal  self-interest  are  accepted  Men  who 
speak  out  of  passion  or  belief  are  scorned 
and  their  motives  searched.  Pot  the  ultimate. 
Incomprehensible  offense  is  that  anyone 
ahould  endanger  his  public  career  simply  out 
of  conviction 

Merely  to  admit  this  poSBlbUlty  would 
challenge  and  endanger  the  tranquil  oon- 
actences  of  the  hundreds  who  are  busy  every 
day  enforcing  a  policy  they  do  not  believe  in 

THX    aiSK    OF    DCMACOGT 

I  speak  here  especially  about  the  critics 
who  have  been  Involved  In  public  life.  I  do 
not  believe  they  crlUclze  President  Johnson 
because  of  hU  style'  or  because  he  U  from 
Texas  I  myself  Uke  Texas  very  much,  coun- 
tryside, ranches,  barbecues,  long  and  mar- 
velous anecdotes  and  the  Immense  stamina 
and  vitality  which  the  President  recreates 
Like  many  others  now  in  dissent,  I  was  al- 
ways treated  with  much  sympathy,  generos- 
ity and  warmth. 

But  that  Is  not  the  issue  The  Issue  U  that 
many  sincere  and  moderate  men  believe  we 
are  engaged  In  a  steadily  more  hazardous 
war  and  a  war  which  greater  skill  and  wis- 
dom could  have  brought  to  an  honorable 
settlement  consistent  with  Americas  self- 
interest. 

The  attitude  toward  thU  dissent  has  al- 
lowed ths  rise  of  dangerous  and  undemo- 
cratic demagogy  It  takes  many  forms  Dis- 
senters, we  are  sometimes  told  are  cjwardly 
and    Umld     Yet    it    does    not    take    excessive 
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courage  to  send  men  off  to  war.  Were  all 
those  who  conducted  wars  valiant  and  those 
who  opposed  them  cowards? 

It  Is  a  view  with  horrendous  and  unaccept- 
able Implications.  It  may  even  at  times  Uke 
more  courage  to  oppose  the  massive  poUtlcal 
power  which  conducts  conflict.  What  bravery 
Is  there  In  saying  "The  President  U  right? 
After  all.  none  of  us— on  either  side  of  the 
debate— are  going  to  be  shot  or  burned  or 
bombed 

THS    CHABOE    IS    MURDKB 

Another  form  of  assault  charges  the  ad- 
vocates of  moderation  with  responalbUlty  for 
the  Iocs  of  American  life.  Dissent  Is  not  only 
unpatriotic.  It  U  murder  How  cruel  a  lie  this 
Is.  The  fact  Is  that  not  a  single  American 
has  died  because  of  a  bombing  halt  we  did 
not  begin  or  a  moderate  course  we  have  not 
pursued  And  thousands  of  persona  are  dead 
from  what  we  have  in  fact  done. 

If  we  are  willing  to  concede  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  are  actually  killing  human  be- 
ings, we  are  forced  to  concede  the  humane 
and  peaceful  motives  of  those  who  offer  an 
alternative    view     Certainly    it    requires    as 
much  vision  and  humanity  to  preserve  the 
living  as  to  Justify  the  dead.  To  pursue  the 
debate  at  any  other  level  U  a  deliberate  ef- 
fort to  arouse  Irrational  and  Irrelevant  pas- 
sions unworthy  of  this  NaUon  and  Its  leaders. 
The  most  shameful  demagogy  of  all  Is  to 
accuse  those  who  dissent  of  unpatrlotlcally 
prolonging  the  war  by  Increasing  the  confi- 
dence  of   the   enemy.    How   curious   It   Is   to 
claim    that    those   who    wish    a    decent   and 
honorable  peace  are  continuing  the  conflict 
while  those  who  have  plunged  us  into  war 
take  upon  themselves  the  mantle  of  peace. 
This   war  has  seriously  eroded   the  world 
leadership.  International  position  and  moral 
power   of   the   United   States.   By    ending   1: 
honorably    we     can     restore    some     of    the 
strength   for  which   millions  have  died   and 
millions    have   worked    for    generations   and 
which  now  Is  being  carelessly  and  wantonly 
cast  on  the  unnecessary  fires  of  Vietnam. 

ACCOMPLICE    TO    HORSOB 

Hanoi  may  draw  what  conclusions  It 
'i*""  That  Is  Irrelevant  Our  concern  l.s 
with  the  United  States  and  with  opposing 
the  acu  of  those  who  are  damaging  our 
country  That  U  the  only  course  of  true 
and  courageous  patriotism. 

Vietnam  is  not  Just  another  pollUcal  Is- 
sue. Every  day  fellow  human  beings  are  be- 
ing crippled  and  scarred  and  kUled.  Those 
who  support  our  present  policies  believe  this 
devastaUon  and  carnage  Is  necessary  to  high- 
er alms.  Others  disagree. 

Por  anyone  who  dlssenU  In  his  heart,  not 
to  dissent  with  whatever  weapons  he  has— 
words  or  speeches,  petitions  or  demonstrn- 
"o°»— !«  to  find  In  the  secret  depths  of  his 
own  mind  the  silent  accomplice  to  horror 
It  is  the  blessing  of  our  system  that  we 
not  only  permit,  but  urge,  each  man  t<. 
follow  ths  inner  call  of  his  conscience  l.i 
the  most  spacious  lUxUU  of  our  legal  and 
constitutional  freedoms.  That,  after  all.  Ls 
what  even  the  most  militant  tell  us  that 
Vietnamese  war  Is  all  about. 
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PROPOSED  COURT  REFORMS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  after  more  than  a 
year  of  study,  has  Issued  initial  recom- 
mendations to  Improve  the  processing  of 
business  and  the  quality  of  Justice  in  the 
courU  of  the  District.  The  total  of  45 
recommendations.  Involving  each  of  the 
courts,  presents  a  range  of  suggestions 
that  would  modify  in  Important  respects 
the  personnel,   facilities,  and   practices 


of  the  Judicial  institutions  of  this  com- 
munity. 

These  recommendations  deserve  our 
most  dedicated  attention,  and  I  stand 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Judicial 
council  to  insure  that  appropriate  ac- 
tion is  taken.  Although  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations can  be  implemented  by 
the  courts  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  In 
some  instances  legislation  by  Congress 
win  be  necessary.  I  can  promise  my  best 
efforts  to  see  to  it  that  Congress  does 
not  neglect  that  task. 

One  of  the  committee's  most  impor- 
tant recommendations  is  their  request 
for  a  comprehensive  management  study, 
especially  of  the  District  Court  and  the 
court  of  general  sessions.  Some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee 
would  be  furthered  by  a  court  study, 
especially  those  relating  to  statistical  re- 
porting by  each  of  the  courts,  reevaluat- 
ing pretrial  and  settlement  procedures, 
improving  the  handling  of  requests  for 
continuances,  and  modernizing  court 
facilities.  I  have  been  cooperating  with 
the  Judicial  council  during  the  past 
months  in  a  search  for  funds  for  such  a 
study.  My  staff  and  I  have  turned  to 
private  foundations  for  the  approxi- 
mately $400,000  required  for  a  proper 
management  survey.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Federal  funds  will  also  be  available  to 
assist  in  this  effort.  There  are  initial 
signs  that  we  will  be  successful  in  rais- 
ing the  money,  but  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  make  that  promise  now.  I  hope 
to  present  a  clearer  picture  of  the  results 
of  our  effort  within  6  weeks. 

Many  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations, however,  need  not  await  a  man- 
agement study.  The  salaries  of  the 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  appeals  and  of  the  court  of  general 
sessions  should  be  increased,  as  recom- 
mended, to  a  level  commensurate  with 
the  heavy  responsibilities  those  Judgee 
bear.  There  is  a  need,  as  well,  for  addi- 
tional supporting  persormel  In  all  of  the 
courts.  At  present,  for  example.  Judges 
and  professional  staff,  such  as  social 
psychologists  and  probation  o£Bcers,  con- 
sume their  time  involved  in  tasks  that 
could  be  performed  by  supporting  per- 
sonnel. Providing  more  people  able  to 
relieve  that  burden  would.  In  the  long 
run,  achieve  an  economy  of  operations 
through  a  better  allocation  of  manpower 
resources. 

Certainly  the  probation  staff  of  the 
juvenile  court  needs  to  be  Increased.  And 
the  legal  aid  agency  that  has  been  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  poor  is  drastically 
undermanned.  More  legal  aid  agency 
lawyers  would  be  needed,  for  example,  to 
Implement  the  recommendation  that 
each  child  appearing  In  Juvenile  court 
have  benefit  of  counsel.  Under  present 
conditions,  the  lawyers  and  staff  of  the 
legal  aid  agency  have  not  been  able  to 
handle  adequately  the  load  in  the  court 
of  general  sessions  alone. 

I  want  to  call  attention,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  efforts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association  in  providing  legal 
services  through  its  criminal  trial  panel 
program.  I  Join  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  endorsing  this 
excellent  program,  and  in  congratulating 
the  members  of  the  bar  for  their  unself- 
ish efforts  to  provide  adequate  legal  aid 


to  residents  of  the  community  whose 
needs  might  otherwise  go  unheeded. 

The  committee  recommendations  also 
Indicate  that  the  Juvenile  court  is  not 
"making  effective  use  of  all  available 
time,"  and  that  "greater  coordination 
and  communication  between  the  Judges'* 
is  necessary.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
bench  and  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  judges  of  that  court,  through 
personal  disagreement  concerning  the 
processing  of  cases,  do  not  function  to- 
gether in  the  best  interest  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  We  must  fill  the 
current  vacancy  on  that  court,  and  per- 
haps that  will  alleviate  existing  strains, 
but  it  is  necessary  as  well  that  the  Judges 
of  the  Juvenile  court  take  Immediate 
steps  to  resolve  their  disagreements  so 
that  the  Interests  of  the  public  will  be 
properly  served. 

The  initial  recommendations  of  the 
committee  will  be  helpful  in  informing 
tlie  public  that  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  been  working  with 
drastically  inadequate  resources.  Public 
support  for  reform  should  then  en- 
courage Congress  to  respond  to  existing 
needs.  Legislation  and  fimds  are  urgent- 
ly needed,  Mr.  President,  to  permit  the 
courts  to  function  at  the  level  of  excel- 
lence to  which  they  aspire.  The  people 
expect  and  deserve  no  less.  And  I  pledge 
my  effort  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  more 
particularly,  as  a  member  of  both  the 
Judiciary  and  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittees to  help  the  courts  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  this  commiuilty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Administration  of  Justice  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Initial  Recomkendations  of  the  Committee 
on  the  aomimbteation  of  jttstice  of  the 

JTTDICIAL      COUMCLL      of      THE      DISTRICT      OF 
COLTTMBIA    CntCUTT,    UaT    1967 

OaiCIM   AND    PUSPOSX 

The  Judicial  Coimcll  of  the  District  at 
Columbia  Circuit  Is  composed  of  the  active 
members  at  the  Court  of  Appeals.  By  statute 
the  CotincU  la  charged  with  responsibility 
tor  making  aU  necessary  orders  for  the  effec- 
tive and  expeditious  administration  of  the 
business  of  the  courts  within  the  circuit.  The 
CouncU  has  been  particularly  concerned  with 
the  growing  clyU  and  criminal  case  backlog 
and  attendant  delays  In  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  lack  of  adequate  supporting 
services  for  the  courts,  and  the  urgent  need 
to  develop  more  effective  procedures  for  the 
day-to-day  administration  o<  court  business. 

On  March  15.  19SS,  the  Cotmcll  unani- 
mously appointed  a  Committee  on  the  Ad. 
ministration  of  Justice  consisting  of  the 
tindwrsigned  nine  lawyers  selected  from  the 
private  bar  of  the  circuit. 

ThK  Committee  was  directed  to  make  rec- 
ommendatlona  concerning  the  organization, 
eompoaltlcMi  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts  and  related  Institutions, 
either  existing  or  to  be  established,  the  trans- 
fer or  retention  of  certain  Judicial  functions 
by  those  courts,  the  methods  of  appointment 
and  tenure  of  judges  of  certain  courts,  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  pertinent  to 
the  effective  administration  of  Justice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Committee  is  not  an  fnveetlgatlng 
committee  which  is  called  upon  to  present 
detailed  findings  and  conclusions.  Rather,  Its 
role  has  been  to  draw  upon  the  knowledge  of 


the  judges,  court  personnel  the  bar,  expe- 
rience In  other  Jurlsdlctloas  and  various  prior 
studies  and  in  the  light  of  the  practical 
experience  of  Its  memberB  make  concrete 
recommendations  for  improving  the  admln- 
istratkm  of  justice  in  the  Nation's  Oi^ital. 
Its  function  and  focus  were  not  to  study 
why  conditions  now  exist  but  to  suggest  con- 
crete and  practical  ways  to  improve  those 
conditions.  In  preparing  this  report  the  Com- 
mittee and  Subcommittee  members  have 
conferred  at  length  with  Judges  of  the  var- 
ious courts,  and  particularly  with  the  Chief 
Judges  of  the  trial  courts  in  the  District. 

A  generous  grant  from  the  Eugene  and 
Agnes  B.  Meyer  Foundation  has  supported 
one  f\ill-time  and  one  part-time  staff  and 
provided  a  small  office  and  secretarial  as- 
sistance. Much  of  the  work  of  the  Oonunlttee 
has  been  carried  out  by  able  Bubcommittees,' 
which  the  Council  avrthorlzed  the  Committee 
to  appoint. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Committee's  work  to 
date  that  there  is  no  single  or  simple  solu- 
tion for  the  problems  confronting  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts.  It  is  apparent  that  cases 
take  far  too  long  to  process,  that  the  courts 
do  not  have  sufficient  administrative  assist- 
ance and  supporting  services  to  deal  effec- 
tively vrtth  the  Increasing  voltmie  and  com- 
plexity of  their  caseload,  that  physical 
facilities  are  in  many  cases  wholly  Inade- 
quate, that  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  de- 
velop improved  systems  for  controlling  the 
calendaring  and  processing  of  cases  through 
the  courts,  and  that  there  Is  a  vital  need 
for  accurate  statistics  against  which  the 
progress  or  lack  thereof  can  be  measured  by 
the  courts  themselves  and  the  community. 

The  Committee  decided  to  issue  Its  initial 
recommendations  at  this  time  because  there 
Is  opportunity  for  Immediate  progress  with 
the  supptort  of  the  courts,  the  bar,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  community  at  large.  Certain 
of  the  recommendations  can  be  implemented 
by  the  courts  on  their  own  initiative.  Others 
will  require  budgetary  appropriations  or 
implementing  legislation.  Progress  can  and 
will  be  made  If  a  wide  community  Interest 
and  support  in  these  areas  is  maintained,  if 
the  courts'  docket  performance  can  be  peri- 
odically measured,  and  if  new  solutions  con- 
tinue to  be  sought  where  results  are  dis- 
couraging. 

This  Initial  series  of  recommendations  hxis 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee 
and  in  outline  form  presents  a  program  fcr 
immediate  action.  The  Judicial  Council  h£s 
endorsed  each  of  the  proposals  and  author- 
ized their  public  release.  The  Committee,  in 
line  with  the  suggestion  contained  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Goal  for  the  Nation's  Capital 
message  of  February  27,  1967,  Is  forwarding 
the  recommendations  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  continuing  its 
work,  and  will  forward  further  recommen- 
dations to  the  Council  In  due  course. 

Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  Chairman;  George  E. 
C.  Hayes,  Vice-Chalrman;  S&rel  M. 
Kandell,  Executive  Director;  Mrs.  June 
L.  Green,  John  Pickering,  John  H. 
Pratt,  James  Francis  Reilly,  Daniel 
A.  Rezneck,  Samuel  Spencer,  Edward 
Bennett  Williams. 

CTrrXAL    KECOMMBIfDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  as  follows 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  following  courts : 

1.  Juvenile  court 
1.  The  Juvenile  Court  should  submit  reg- 
ular quarterly  reports  to  the  bar  and  the 
public  showing  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  Juvenile  cases  and  the  number  of  adult 
eases  pending  before  the  court.  The  report 


» The  chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committees are  listed  at  the  end  at  this 
report. 
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•bould  abow  In  •ome  deudl  the  number  and 
tftm  ot  CMw  awaJiUng  inlUal  he*rtng.  trial 
■ad  dtopoalUon  hwirtng,  together  with  in- 
fonB»tk>n  M  to  the  time  which  haa  elapaed 
IB  MCb  category  ainoe  petitioning.  Thia  re- 
port abouJd  be  accompanied  by  whatever 
oonunenta  and  explanatlona  the  Chief  Judge 
wlabM  to  make  for  the  information  of  the  bar 
and  Xhm  public  ae  to  meaaurea  being  taken  by 
tb«  court  to  Improve  the  situation,  etepe  u> 
tM  taken  by  the  bar  to  work  toward  elimina- 
tion of  backlog,  and  other  matters  relaung 
to  the  efflclent  administration  of  the  court 
3.  The  CXimmlttee  does  not  recommend  any 
adrdittoaal  Judges  for  the  court  although  the 
ertrting  vacancy  should,  of  course,  be 
promptly  ailed.  The  procedures  of  the  court 
for  calendaring  and  processing  cases  need  re- 
▼talon  and  call  for  greater  coordination  and 
OQi&auiilcauon  between  the  Judges.  On  the 
basis  of  the  informauon  available,  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  feel  that  the  court  at  pren- 
ent  la  making  effective  use  of  all  available 
Judicial  time 

3.  No  child  should  be  detained  beyond  the 
n«kt  oourt  day  without  being  brought  be- 
fore the  oourt  for  either  an  initial  hear.ag 
or  a  detention  hearing 

4.  Counsel  should  be  appointed  in  every 
case  where  a  child  appears  without  an  attor- 
ney. Stich  appointment  should  be  coade  after 
Intake  has  interviewed  and  petitioned  the 
child,  but  before  he  is  brought  before  the 
oourt.  A  system  of  complete  legal  represen- 
tation modeled  after  the  New  York  law 
guardian  system  should  be  Instituted  A 
flnt  step  In  providing  adequate  representa- 
tion In  the  court  should  be  an  Invitation  by 
the  oourt  to  the  bar  and  appropriate  legal  aid 
afencles  in  the  community  to  institute  such 
a  program  The  lawyer  representing  a  child 
abould  be  given  access  to  the  social  records 
In  connection  with  the  disposition  bearing 

5.  The  Corporation  Counsel  should  take  a 
greater  role  representing  the  community's 
Interest  in  Juvenile  Court  proceedings  They 
should  advise  Intake  on  any  legal  questions 
relating  to  petitions  or  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence.  In  any  event,  they  should  be 
brought  Into  the  case  Inunedlately  upon 
dtnlal  of  Involvement  by  a  child  and  have 
responsibility  for  preparation  and  handling 
oC  the  case  from  that  time  Legislation  should 
be  enacted  amending  DC  Code.  Section  11- 
lS83(a)(l)  to  strike  "upon  request"  so  It  will 
r«Ml: 

"Tlie  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District 
0(  Columbia  or  any   of  his  assistants  shall 
(I)    Assist    the    Juvenile    Court    In    hearings 
arising  under  Section  11   1591  " 

8.  Neglected  and  dependent  children  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  same  facility  as  those 
charged  or  adjudicated  as  delinquents  Sep- 
arate facilities  should  be  provided 

7.  The  criteria  used  by  the  Youth  Aid  Divi- 
sion and  the  Intake  Division  of  the  court  for 
detention  should  be  studied  and  reinter- 
preted to  bring  their  divergent  application  of 
crlterl*  into  alignment  with  each  other 

8.  More  effective  community  services 
should  be  developed  and  both  Youth  Aid 
DlTtslon  and  Intake  urged  Co  make  greater 
use  o<  these  services  by  referring  greater 
numbers  of  children  to  them  on  a  voluntary 
bests,  rather  than  petitioning  them  to  court 

9.  The  duUes  of  the  social  work  staff  should 
be  reallocated  so  that  non-profe«tonal  work- 
er* perform  the  clerical  and  collection  func- 
tions, thsreby  releasing  the  social  workers  for 
profcaslonal  tasks. 

10.  The  Probation  Department  should  be 
decentralized  and  some  evening  hours  insti- 
tuted to  enable  the  offlcers  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  neighborhoods  and  to  meet  with 
working  parenu  and  with  children  who  are 
nonnally  in  school  during  the  daytime.  This 
may  well  involve  appointing  additional  pro- 
bation officers  but  the  number  cannot  now 
be  determined  since  other  administrative 
changes  are  first  required  Whatever  staff 
additions  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 

load  of  probation   workers  to  90  cases. 


as  recommended  by  the  US  Children's  Bu- 
reau and  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  should  be  made 

1 1  The  social  records  should  be  reorga- 
nlzetl  and  brought  up  to  date  Additional 
clerical  staff  necea&ary  to  accomplish  this 
should  be  provided  to  work  with  the  archivist 
who  has  been  loaned  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
for  this  purpose 

13  An  operating  manual  to  guide  the  suff 
of  the  court  on  general  policies  and  proce- 
dures should  t>e  prepared  and  kept  up  to  dnte 
and  abbreviated  materials  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  avajlable  for  guidance  of  parents 
and   attorneys 

IJ  Although  effrirta  have  been  Initiated 
to  improve  the  psychiatric  facilities  and  serv- 
ices available  to  Juvenile  Court  particularly 
m  the  area  of  diagnosis,  there  u  .m  urgent 
need  for  addltl  inal  adulescent  ln-pinie::t  and 
out-patient  treatment  iind  facilities 

//  Court  ot  General  Seisxons 
1  The  court  should  submit  regular  quar- 
terly reports  to  the  bar  and  the  public  show- 
ing the  caseload,  backlog  and  other  stdtls- 
llcs  This  report  should  contain  some  detail 
as  to  the  number  of  civil  and  criminal  cases 
docketed,  number  of  ases  ready  for  trial. 
number  of  oases  tried,  settled,  and  disposed 
of  In  each  branch  of  the  court,  tugeiher  with 
the  number  of  cases  In  each  category  pend- 
ing by  age  since  niing  The  report  should  be 
accompanied  by  whatever  comments  and  ex- 
plan.itlons  the  Chief  Judge  wishes  to  make 
for  the  information  of  the  bar  and  the  pub- 
lic as  to  mea.turea  being  taken  by  the  court 
to  Improve  the  situation,  steps  to  be  taken 
by  the  bar  to  work  toward  ellmlnaUon  of 
backlog,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  court 

3  The  Court  of  General  Sessions  should  be 
increased  by  five  more  Judges,  making  a  total 
of  26  The  present  backlog  of  criminal  Jury 
cases  Is  over  1.300  and  about  500  additional 
Jury   demands  are   filed   every   month 

There  Is  presently  a  civil  backlog  of  3.600 
cases  The  time  from  Joinder  of  issue  to  dls- 
l>osltlon  of  a  civil  Jury  case  In  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  Is  now  at  months  In  19<!3 
It  was  fi.ur  months  The  civil  backk>g  In- 
creased by  .jver  100  cases  within  the  last 
nvonth.  as  the  court  attempted  to  diminish 
Its  criminal  backlog  The  court,  at  this  staKe 
particularly,  needs  the  appointment  of 
skilled  lawyers  with  substantial  civil  liti- 
gation   background 

Prom  these  figures  It  wo\ild  appear  that 
unless  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  Is  In- 
creased to  '25  Judges  It  win  be  impossible  even 
to  remain  abreast  of  the  current  caseU^d.  let 
alone  make  any  Inroads  on  the  backlog  or 
bet[ln  to  provide  for  any  gradual  transfer  of 
some  Jurisdiction  from  the  District  Court 
This  propiosaJ  will  require  an  amendment  to 
DC    code.  Section  ll   ooaiai 

3  The  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  court 
should  be  Increased  The  Judges  receive 
•23  5O0  per  year  and  the  Chief  Judge  receives 
•34.000  Salaries  In  general  trial  courts  In 
other  Jurisdictions  with  large  municipal 
centers  range  between  •a9.0OO-»37  000.  with  a 
median  range  around  (37.000  ui  •38.000  It  Is 
suggested  that  the  salary  should  be  •27.500 
for  the  associate  Judges  and  •28.000  for  the 
Chief  Judge  The  legislation  should  assure 
greater  tenure  for  Judges  of  proven  com- 
petence after  serving  a  probationary  period 

4  A  night  court  should  be  Instituted,  pro- 
viding the  court  is  enlarged  to  38  Judges  It 
should  be  given  sufficient  Jurisdiction  to  uti- 
lise fully  one  Judge's  time  As  well  as  han- 
dling presentments,  sentencing,  preliminary 
hearings,  and  other  criminal  matters,  it 
should  have  authority  to  conduct  criminal 
non-Jury  trials  and  to  handle  Traffic  Court. 
Small  Claims  and  Landlord  and  Tenant  mat- 
ters, with  leeway  to  set  special  hours  for 
operating  those  sections  It  would  appear 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  court 
rule. 

5  A  new  courthouse  is  needed  to  house  the 
Court   of   General    Sessions.   Juvenile  Court. 


District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
supporting  services  These  courts — and  In 
parucular  the  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
which  Is  presently  occupying  four  buildings— 
have  been  operating  under  severe  difficulties 
due  to  Inadequate  physical  facilities.  There 
Is  a  request  In  the  D  C  Budget  for  •lOO.OOO 
for  li  preUmlnary  study  for  a  new  courthouse 
and  the  Committee  supports  this  request 
Pending  the  construction  of  the  new  court- 
house the  ComnUttee  recommends  that  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  be  transferred  Uj 
another  kKallon  and  that  the  facilities  now- 
occupied  by  that  court  be  used  by  the  D  C 
Court  of  Appeals,  thus  providing  additional 
court  space  for  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
in  Its  own  Civil  building 

8  Improved  library  facilities  should  be 
provided  There  Is  a  highly  Inadequate  llbr,iry 
in  the  Civil  Building.  The  Judges  In  the  other 
two  buildings  are  without  any  research  f.i- 
clUtles  whatsoever  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  D  C  Commissioners  request 
a  supplemental  appropriation  In  the  current 
Budget  for  this  purpose. 

7  The  Committee  supports  the  immediate 
Budget  request  of  •116,700  for  ten  additional 
Legal  .Vld  Agency  attorneys  and  eight  sup- 
porting positions  so  that  the  Agency  would 
be  In  a  position  to  handle  up  to  40%  of  the 
Indigent  cases  In  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions Last  year  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  han- 
dled 503  cases  In  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions With  the  additional  staff  It  should  be 
In  a  position  to  handle  approximately  3.000 

8  The  Committee  supports  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  coordinator  and  staff  to  Implement 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  The  DC.  Budget 
requesu  an  appropriation  of  •34,300  for  a 
staff  of  three  persons  for  this  purpose.  More 
than  300  attorneys  have  thus  far  registered 
for  appointment  under  the  Act  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 8.000  defendanu  f>er  year  to  be 
Interviewed,  over  4.000  qualify  under  the  Act 
and  some  form  of  coherent  administration  Is 
necessary  to  Interview  the  defendants,  make 
recommendations  as  to  Indigency,  and  verify 
and  process  vouchers  The  budget  request 
should  be  supported.  In  view  of  the  need  to 
evaluate  fully  the  performance  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  panel  of  lawyers  and  the  need 
u>  bring  in  new  defense  attorneys  and  orient 
them  to  court  procedures  In  addition  to  the 
routine  work  of  making  recommendations 
and  processing  vouchers,  favorable  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  Judge  Greene's 
request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
Increase  the  coordinator's  staff. 

0  The  Committee  endorses  the  creation  of 
the  Criminal  Trial  Panel  program  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  Association. 

10.  The  Chief  Judge  should  assign  the 
Judge  sitting  on  pretrial  matters  to  sit  as  a 
settlement  Judge  In  civil  cases.  At  the  present 
time  four  months  elapse  from  Joinder  of  Issue 
to  pretrial  and  17  months  from  pretrial  to 
trial  Possibly  pretrial  should  be  rescheduled 
for  one  month  before  trial. 

11  The  probation  staff  should  be  enlarged 
by  33  positions  and  lu  pay  scale  Increased 
The  Probation  Department  is  presently 
staffed  by  13  officers,  each  of  whom  supervises 
over  100  cases  per  month,  as  well  as  preparing 
an  average  of  18  presentence  reports  and  con- 
ducting Intake  screening  on  additional  cases 
This  resulu  In  a  workload  for  each  officer 
which  Is  about  three  times  the  nationally 
recommended  average.  The  highest  grade  of 
pay  Is  G8-11.  Since  the  District  Court  pays 
OS- 13,  once  probation  officers  become  expe- 
rienced and  would  be  of  most  use  to  the 
department,  they  switch  to  the  District  Court 
staff.  A  supplemental  appropriation  to  the 
current  Budget  will  be  required  for  the  staff 
Increase. 

13  Law  clerks  should  be  provided  equal 
to  the  number  of  Judges  and  assigned  by  the 
Chief  Judge  A  supplemental  appropriation 
to  the  current  DC  Budget  should  be  re- 
quested for  this  purpose. 

13  The  witness  fee  in  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral  Sessions  should  be  raised  to  the  same 
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level  as  the  District  Court.  It  Is  presently 
only  75  cents  with  no  travel  allowance.  This 
increase  would  be  In  accordance  with  Section 
909(a)  of  the  proposed  D.C.  Crime  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1967,  amending  16  D.C,  Code, 
Section  714(a),  presently  before  Congress. 

14  Adult  non-support  and  paternity  cases 
should  be  tninsferred  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Juvenile  Court  to  the  Domestic  Relations 
Branch  of  the  Oourt  of  General  Sessions. 
This  would  require  substantive  legislation 
amending  DC.  Code,  Sections  11-1555,  11- 
1556  and  11-1141.  Support  cases  should  no 
longer  have  a  criminal  character  but  should 
be  handled  solely  as  civil  actions. 

15.  A  management  study  of  the  entire 
operation  of  the  court  should  be  conducted. 
We  urge  that  funds  be  made  available  for  a 
study,  possibly  concentrating  on  calendaring 
and  scheduling  problems,  procedures  and 
personnel  required  to  develop  adequate  sta- 
tistical data,  ways  to  relieve  Judges  of  ad- 
mluLstratlve  duties,  and  supporting  service 
needs. 

///.  D.C.Court  of  Api)eals 

1.  The  Oourt  should  publish  quarterly 
statistics  as  to  the  state  of  its  docket  and 
Indicate  procedures  which  It  believes  will 
expedite  disposition  of  appeals. 

a.  The  number  of  judges  should  be  in- 
creased from  three  to  six  and  appropriate 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  enable  the 
expanded  Court  of  Appeals  to  sit  In  panels 
of  three.  The  provisions  should  be  analogous 
to  38  U.S.C.  (4e(b)  and  28  U.S.C.  1175. 
which  authorise  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  Court  of  Claims,  respectively,  to  sit 
in  panels.  A  bill  (H.R.  8683),  Which  would 
Implement  this  recommendation.  Is  presently 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  When  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
was  formed  In  1942  It  handled  appeals  from 
the  ten-Judge  Court  of  General  Sessions.  Its 
caseload  In  fiscal  year  1943-1944  was  104 
cases.  As  of  fiscal  year  1965-1966,  the  case- 
load was  392  cases  and  It  Is  presently  handling 
appeals  from  the  31-Judge  Court  of  General 
Besalons.  With  an  Increased  number  of 
Criminal  Justice  Act  appointments  of  coun- 
sel, more  cases  being  reported  by  court  re- 
porters, a  greater  number  of  defendants  out 
on  ball  under  the  Ball  Reform  Act  provisions, 
and  the  possibility  of  Increased  requirements 
for  counsel  In  Juvenile  Court,  It  Is  likely  that 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  Increase  In 
the  number  of  appeals  within  the  coming 
year.  A  further  Increase  can  be  predicted  If 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  la  Increased  to 
36  Judges  and  Its  Jurisdiction  expanded. 
When  the  legislation  is  up  for  amendment, 
provision  should  be  made  to  permit  retired 
Judges  greater  participation  In  the  work  of 
the  oourt  following  retirement. 

8.  The  salaries  of  the  judges  should  be 
raised.  At  present  the  Chief  Judge  receives 
•36.000  and  the  associate  judges  receive 
•24,500.  Salaries  of  Judges  In  comparable  In- 
termediate appellate  courts  range  between 
•27.000-»4 1,000.  with  the  median  range 
around  •33,000.  An  Increase  to  839,000  for  the 
Chief  Judge  and  838,500  for  the  associate 
Judges  Is  recommended.  This  would  require 
legislation  amending  D.C.  Code,  Section 
ll-702(.d). 

IV.  US.  district  court 

1.  The  District  Court  should  submit  regu- 
lar quarterly  reports  to  the  bar  and  the  pub- 
lic m  standard  form  showing  by  categories 
of  the  criminal  and  civil  dockets,  separately, 
number  of  cases  docketed,  number  of  cases 
pretrled,  number  of  cases  ready  for  trial, 
number  of  cases  settled,  number  of  cases 
tried  and  disposed  of,  together  -with  a  break- 
down of  the  number  of  cases  In  each  cate- 
gory pending  by  age  alnce  filing.  This  report 
should  be  accompanied  by  whatever  com- 
ments and  explanations  the  Chief  Judge 
wishes  to  make  for  the  Information  of  the 
bar  and  the  public  as  to  measures  being 
taken  by  the  court  to  Improve  the  situation. 


steps  to  be  taken  by  the  bar  to  work  to'ward 
ellmhiatlon  of  backlog,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  efflclent  administration  of  the 
court. 

2.  The  Chief  Judge  should  devote  the  pre- 
ponderance of  his  time  to  the  administration 
of  the  court's  affairs.  The  extent  of  his  au- 
thority is  presently  unclear  and  should  be 
clarified  by  resolution  of  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil. Specifically,  the  Chief  Judge  should  have 
authority  comparable  to  that  granted  by 
statute  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions '  and  It  should  be  made 
clear,  among  other  things,  that  the  Chief 
Judge  can  assign  particular  Judges  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  calendar,  assign  a  par- 
ticular case  to  a  particular  judge  with  direc- 
tions to  conduct  the  trial,  and  obtain  such 
reports  and  other  data  from  Individual 
judges  about  their  work  as  may  be  required 
in  hla  task  as  administrator.  The  Chief  Judge 
should  review  the  monthly  forms  now  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  the  Administrative 
Office  and  should  undertake  to  Improve  the 
detail  and  specification  of  these  reports.  The 
Chief  Judge  should  take  direct.  Immediate 
responsibility  for  expediting  and  Improving 
the  docket  and  his  authority  should  run  to 
both  active  and  retired  members  of  the 
court. 

3.  The  court  does  not  have  sufficient  funds 
for  the  effective  administration  of  Its  affairs. 
The  Chief  Judge  requires  an  enlarged  ad- 
ministrative staff.  Provision  for  an  Admin- 
istrator to  handle  problems  under  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  Is  essential.  In  addition, 
there  Is  an  Inadequate  staff  of  probation  of- 
ficers. The  Clerk's  Office  and  the  Assignment 
Office  are  seriously  undermanned  and  In  no 
poeltlon  presently  to  provide  the  statistical 
data  and  assistance  which  are  necessary  for 
effective  administration  of  the  court.  Higher 
grade  levels  In  certain  job  categories  appear 
to  be  required.  The  budget  of  the  court 
should  be  given  separate  and  special  consid- 
eration by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  since  its  docket  is  quite 
unlike  that  of  any  other  District  Court. 

4.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  docket  backlog 
can  be  subctanUally  reduced  If  one  or  more 
nxembers  of  the  court  sit  as  settlement 
Judges.  As  far  as  civil  cases  are  concerned, 


>D.C.  Code: 

"I  11-003.  The  chief  judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  shall 
administer  generally  and  superintendent  the 
business  of  the  court.  He  shall  give  his  at- 
tention to  the  dladiarge  of  the  duties  eepe- 
dally  pertaining  to  his  office  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  additional  judicial  work  as 
he  Is  able  to  perform. 

"(  11-004.  (a)  The  chief  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
shall,  from  time  to  time  and  for  such  periods 
as  be  determines  designate  the  judges  to 
preside  In  and  attend  the  divisionB  and  sev- 
eral branches  and  sessions  of  the  oourt.  He 
may: 

"(1)  .  .  .  determine  the  number  and  fix 
the  time  of  the  various  sessions  of  the  court; 
and 

"(2)  arrange  the  business  of  the  court,  and 
divide  It  and  assign  It  among  the  judges. 

"Kacb  asaoclate  Judge  shall  attend  and 
■erve  at  the  division,  branch,  or  seeelons  of 
the  court  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

"I  11-007.  (b)  Each  associate  Judge  shall 
submit  to  the  chief  judge  a  monthly  written 
report.  In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  chief 
judge,  of  the  duties  performed  by  him,  spec- 
ifying: 

"(1)  the  number  of  days  attendance  in 
court  of  the  Judge  during  the  month  cov- 
ered; 

"(2)  the  branch  courts  upon  which  he 
attended; 

"(3)  the  number  of  hours  per  day  of  his 
attendance:  and 

"(4)  such  other  data  as  the  chief  judge 
requires." 


Rule  11(h)  could  be  modified  to  provide  for 
a  call  of  the  civil  calendar  three  times  per 
year  at  which  settlement  discussions  will 
be  had.  A  rule  applicable  to  the  civil  Jury 
calendar  might  be  drawn  along  the  follo-wlng 
lines : 

"There  will  be  a  call  of  all  dvll  jury  cases 
on  the  general  calendar  during  the  months 
of  October.  February  and  June  in  each  year, 
or  such  other  time  as  the  Court  may  direct. 
At  such  time,  discussions  of  settlement  will 
be  had  and  counsel  for  the  respective  parties 
win  be  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  Court 
In  attempting  to  bring  about  a  prompt  dis- 
position of  those  cases." 

The  calendar  call  would  be  conducted  by 
the  settlement  Judge. 

With  respect  to  the  criminal  docket.  It  Is 
suggested  that  the  Chief  Judge  or  his  des- 
ignee review  all  pending  criminal  ca«es  lor 
disposition  purposes  -with  counsel  for  the 
Government  and  the  defendants  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

5.  The  operations  of  pretrial  require  a  ma- 
jor continuing  study  by  the  court  and  the 
Committee.  Pretrial  procedures  must  be 
made  more  effective.  The  rules  should  be 
more  strongly  supported  at  the  trial  level 
by  the  court. 

6.  The  court  is,  on  occasion,  too  permis- 
sive in  handling  requests  for  continuances 
made  by  the  prosecution  or  members  of  the 
private  bar.  There  should  be  less  leniency 
in  this  regard. 

7.  Consideration  should  be  given  In 
complicated  protracted  civil  cases  to  the  as- 
signment of  such  cases  to  a  single  Judge  on 
an  individual  calendar  basis  for  purposes  of 
pretrial  motions,  trial  and  disposition.  As 
experience  develops  with  a  limited  Individ- 
ual calendar  for  this  type  of  case,  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  some  expansion 
of  this  method  of  assignment  for  other  civil 
cases. 

8.  A  detailed  management  s'urvey  of  the 
District  Court  is  required  to  assist  the  Chief 
Judge  by  1)  pointing  up  where  different  pro- 
cedures in  the  processing  of  cases  will  result 
in  greater  expedition  and  prompter  disposi- 
tion, and  2)  disclosing  manpower  shortages, 
the  correction  of  which  could  result  in  more 
efficient  administration.  The  survey  should 
also  develop  the  types  of  statistical  Informa- 
tion required  by  the  Chief  Judge  tor  effective 
administration  of  the  docket  and  should 
recommend  appropriate  procedures  and  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  the  prompt  accumula- 
tion and  development  of  such  statistics. 

V.  U.S.  court  of  appeals 

1.  The  court  should  publish  quarterly  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  state  of  its  docket  and  indi- 
cate procedures  which  It  believes  will  ex- 
pedite disposition  of  appeals. 

2.  An  undue  amount  of  oourt  time  is 
presently  required  to  deal  -with  petitions  for 
rehearing.  This  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  bar. 
The  court  should  undertake  to  make  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  factors  which  it  considers 
requisite  to  the  granting  of  a  rehearing  either 
by  the  original  panel  or  en  banc. 

3.  The  court  should  clarify  the  conditions 
under  which  appeals  'will  be  heard  during  the 
summer  months  inasmuch  as  there  is  con- 
siderable confusion  among  the  bar  on  this 
point  and  there  is  apparently  time  under  the 
existing  summer  schedule  for  hearing  addi- 
tional cases. 

5.  Additional  funds  are  needed  to  provide 
with  an  additional  law  clerk  and  related  sec- 
retarial assistance. 

5.  Additional  funds  are  needed  to  provide 
personnel  for  the  administration  of  the 
cotu^'s  affairs  and  the  effective  operations  ot 
the  Council. 

VI.  Judicial  Conference 
Representatives  of  the  Cotirt  of  General 

Sessions,  the  D.C,  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  should  be  made  members  of  a 
Judicial  Conference  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  the  D.C.  legislative  courts. 
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AlfXANVm  B    Hawbs. 

Chairrnan 

JOSKPH    P     McCOKMICK. 

KxNirrrH   W    Pauunbon 
KATHxaiNa  X    ST*i.CT. 

Patsicia  Waij> 

OK    o  c     cxiurr    or    cbmkkai. 

:ONS  AMD  DC.   COUBT  OF  APrSAlA 

Thomas  A.  Plann^t. 

CKairman 
BAmaA&A  Babcock. 
Stltia  Bacom 

JUDAH    BBST. 

Addison   Bowman. 
Albzbt  BuutA. 
JOTCS  Capps 
WiLLJAM   J     DoNNBLLT. 

David  Epotun 
WnxiAM  Obkznhalgu. 
HoMoaABLx  Tim  itaMrvT, 
Thsoookx  R    Newman. 
Jacxib  a.  Stein 

■uboommitttb  on  v  s   d»t»ict  cor«t  and 

17 .S     COl'ET    or    APPXAU 

Stkpkkn  .\ii.es. 

Chairman. 
Edmund  D    C.^mpbeix. 
Paul  R    Connoult 
James  V    Dolan. 

RiCHAJU}   W     0.\LIHCB 
BXLTOKD    V     Lawson,    Jr. 
RiCHAU)   UlLI-MAN 

Danizl  OTJonochue 
Thomas  M   O'Mallct 
Joseph  Sitnick 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 
NOT  GOOD  SHORT-RANGE  CON- 
TRACYCLICAL  TOOL  BUT  IT 
STRENGTHENS  ECONOMY,  RAN- 
DOLPH-JANEWAY  INTERVIEW 

SHOWS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President. 
there  are  numerous  ways  In  which  the 
partnership  program  Involved  In  Fed- 
eral-aid to  the  States  for  highway  pur- 
poses can  affect  the  national  economy 
and  various  industrial  and  commercial 
segments  of  the  economy.  In  an  Inter- 
view recently  with  one  of  our  country's 
leading  consulting  economists  and  news- 
paper columnists.  Eliot  Janeway,  this 
subject  was  explored  by  us  in  an  effort  to 
evaltiate  the  road  program's  value  as  a 
flacal  tool. 

Mr.  Janeway  expressed  the  Judgment 
that  the  Federal  highway  program,  being 
a  form  of  public  works  spending  outside 
the  budget,  because  It  is  financed  from 
the  highway  tnist  fund,  will  expand  He 
said  that — 

The  size  of  the  highway  program,  and  the 
country's  need  for  It.  add  up  to  one  gijod 
remaon  why  the  public  sector  of  the  economy 
is  BO  big  and  Is  slated  to  grow  so  steadily 

And  here  he  added^ 
War  or  no  war 

At  the  outset  of  our  interview,  Mr. 
Janeway  remarked 

It  appear*  that  i  highway)  trust  fund 
monlas  have  b«en  used  to  serve  a  contra- 
cyclical  purpose — first  against  the  threat  of 
Inflatton  in  1966  and  now  against  the  threat 
of  recculon  in  1967. 

He  asked  me : 

How  effective  win  the  release  of  highway 
funcU  (by  order  of  the  Prealdent)  be  In 
kTcrtlng  recession. 

I  said  that,  in  general,  a  highway 
program  Is  not  a  good  short-term  con- 


tracyclical  tool.  We  learned  that  in  the 
19303 — and  again  during  the  1968  reces- 
sion And.  by  the  time  the  program  took 
hold  In  1960,  we  were  fighting  inflation 
again.  Inasmuch  as  the  highway  pro- 
gram was  in  forward  thrust  when  the 
slowdown  was  ordered  late  last  year,  and 
because  it  is  "really  a  continuous  pro- 
grsun.  the  release  of  the  funds  which 
had  been  ordered  held  b«urk  should  be 
effective  In  swinging  the  tide  away  from 
recessionary  tendencies.  This  Ls  made 
more  probable  because,  for  the  most  part, 
highway  plans  and  projects  already  are 
available  for  immediate  Implementation 

In  response  to  an  Inquiry  by  Mr  Jane- 
way as  to  what  tlmelag  exists  between 
funding  for  highway  construction  and 
stimulus  for  heavy  Industry  activity,  I 
offered  the  estimate  that  the  overall 
lapse  in  time  between  the  start  of  a  new 
program  and  the  peak  of  its  impact  would 
seem  to  be  approximately  2  years.  Be- 
cause It  no  longer  is  a  matter  of  placing 
men  at  work  with  picks  and  shovels  to 
construct  roads,  the  concept  of  highway 
Investment  as  an  antldepresslon  work- 
maker  has  been  overplayed  The  very 
real  technological  advances  in  highway 
construction  require  highly  skilled  work- 
ers This  is  a  fact  which  emphasizes  still 
another  reason  for  taking  the  stop-go 
out  of  the  fundlry?  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram Skilled  persons  simply  will  not 
remain  in  Industries  which  blow  hot  and 
cold  with  every  change  in  the  Wash- 
ington weather. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
Impact  on  homebuilding  and  on  car  sales 
by  highway  construction,  I  expressed  the 
view  to  Mr  Janeway  that  the  impact  of 
the  rate  of  highway  coivslruction  on 
homebuilding  and  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial development  is  substantial.  But 
whether  or  not  highway  building  has  an 
affirmative  Influence  on  car  sales  Is  dif- 
ficult to  say  I  suKKested,  however,  that 
the  present  lag  in  the  rate  of  automobile 
sales  may  possibly  have  some  relation- 
ship to  the  fact  that  highway  construc- 
tion In  some  categories  Ls  lagging  be- 
hind forecasted  highway  needs. 

Mr.  Janeway  brought  up  in  our  in- 
terview the  question  of  the  possible  Im- 
pact of  highway  expenditure  cutbacks 
or  slowdowns  on  accident  Insurance 
costs — a  very  important  element  of  the 
economy  and  the  cost  of  UviJig.  My  re- 
sponse was  that  I  do  not  doubt  that 
newer  highways  are  safer,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  definitely  to  show  the 
correlation  of  highway  construction 
funding  cutbacks  with  accident  insur- 
ance costs 

But.  as  I  also  pointed  out.  we  have 
embarked  on  two  major  safety  programs, 
one  dealing  with  equipment  and  vehicle 
safety  and  the  other  with  highway  traf- 
fic .safety  Sound  administration  of  these 
two  programs  probably  will  do  more  to 
hold  down  insurance  costs  than  will  any 
other 

Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr 
Janeway  for  having  afforded  me  the  op- 
IKirtunity  to  discuss  vital  questions  with 
him  in  an  area  of  my  prime  responsibil- 
ity In  my  capacities  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  chair- 
man of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Roads  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Record  the  'Point  of  View"  col- 
umn by  Eliot  Janeway,  consulting  econ- 
omist for  the  Chicago  Trlbime  Press 
Service,  as  It  appeared  in  that  newspaper 
on  April  27.  1967,  under  the  headline. 
"U.S.  Road  Program's  Value  as  Fiscal 
Tool  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm   the   Chlcagc    Tribune,    Apr    27,    1967] 

US    Road   PaoaaAM's   Value   as   Fiscal   Tool 

(  By  Bitot  Janeway ) 

New  York.  April  28  — When  recession  U 
thought  to  be  a  danger,  public  works  pro- 
granrvs  are  relied  on  as  a  standard  remedy 
When  inflation  is  feared  as  the  big  problem, 
people  argue  about  cutting  back  on  the 
nonwar  part  of  the  budget.  But  the  federal 
highway  program  la  a  form  of  government 
public  works  spending  outside  the  budget 
Its  size,  and  the  country's  need  for  It,  add  up 
to  one  good  re««on  why  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy  U  so  big  and  slated  to  grow  su 
steadily — war  or  no  war 

Par  an  X-ray  of  the  federal  highway  trust 
funds  at  work  in  the  economy,  this  column 
interviewed     Sen.    Jennings    Randolph     |D 
W      Va  I,    chairman     of     the     public     works 
committee 

Janewat  It  appears  that  trust  fund  monies 
have  been  used  to  serve  a  contra-cyclical  pur. 
p>ose — first  against  the  threat  of  Inflation  In 
1906  and  now  against  the  threat  of  recession 
In  1967.  As  a  practical  matter,  how  effective 
will  the  release  of  highway  funds  be  in 
averting  recession? 

Randolph  In  general,  a  highway  program 
Is  not  a  good  short-term  contra-cyclical  tool 
I  think  we  learned  that  In  the  1930'» — and 
Hguln  during  the  19S8  recession:  By  the  time 
It  took  hold  In  1960,  we  were  fighting  Infla- 
tion again  Since  this  program  already  Is  un- 
der way  and  continuous,  however,  with  plans 
and  projects  ready  for  Immediate  Implemen- 
tation, the  release  of  this  money  now  should 
be  particularly  effective  In  swinging  the 
tide  against  recession  It  will  certainly  be  a 
boost  to  business  psychology 

Janewat  Just  wliat  la  the  federal  high- 
way program  and  where  do  the  trust  fund 
monies  come  from? 

Randolph  Highway  trust  fund  monies 
come  from  special  taxes  paid  by  highway 
users — such  as  the  4-cent  a  gallon  gasoline 
tax,  taxes  on  tires  and  tread  rubber,  and  on 
new  truck  equipment  and  parts.  The  federal - 
aid  highway  program  la  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  federal  government 
for  which  4  4  billion  dollars  of  federal  funds 
have  been  authorised  for  fiscal  1968  In  gen- 
eral, the  matching  ratios  are  90  per  cent 
federal  to  10  per  cent  state  for  the  Interstate 
highway  system,  and  60-50  for  primary  and 
secondary  systems  and  their  urban  exten- 
sions TTie  total  annual  expenditure  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  oiu'  nations 
highways  is  approximately  15  billion  dollars 

Janewat  Does  the  rate  of  highway  con- 
struction have  a  great  Impact  on  car  sales 
and  home  building? 

Randolph  The  Impact  of  highway  con- 
struction on  home  building  and  commercial 
and  Industrial  development  Is  very  great 
Whether  highway  building  has  an  Influence 
on  car  sales,  or  whether  It  is  the  other  way 
around.  Is  difficult  to  say.  Certainly  highway 
construction  is  lagging  behind  forecasted 
highway  needs. 

WOULD  PtESSITIlZ   ECOMONT 

Janewat.  Would  you  favor  Export-Import 
bank  financing  to  get  American  Industry  the 
business  Russia  wants  to  place  here  to  further 
her  own  highway  needs? 

Randolph  At  the  present  time,  with  the 
multiple  tlemands  being  made  on  our  own 
Industrial  capacity  because  of  Viet  Nam,  and 
our  own  accelerated  highway  program.  I  feel 
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that  Incentives  to  foster  a  foreign  market 
would  put  undue  pressure  on  our  own  Indus- 
try's ability  to  deliver  what  we  need  for  our 
own  program. 

Janewat.  When  we  hold  bcick  on  highway 
expenditures,  do  accident  insurance  costs  go 
up? 

Randolph.  There's  no  doubt  that  neww 
highways,  because  of  improved  technology, 
are  safer;  but  there  is  no  way  of  showing 
the  correlation  you  suggest.  We  have  re- 
cently embarked  on  two  major  safety  pro- 
grams, one  dealing  with  vehicle  and  equip- 
ment safety  and  the  other  with  highway 
safety.  Execution  of  these  two  programs  will 
probably  do  more  to  hold  down  Insurance 
costs  than  anything  else. 

TIME  LAG  IS   2   TEAMS 

Janewat.  What  Is  the  time  lag  between 
appropriations  for  highway  construction  and 
stimulus  for  heavy  Industry  activity. 

Randolph.  The  over-all  time  lag  between 
the  start  of  a  new  program  and  the  peak  of 
Its  impact  appears  to  t>e  at)Out  two  years. 
But  the  concept  of  highway  Investment  as 
an  antl-depresslon  work-maker  has  certainly 
t>een  overplayed.  It  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
putting  men  to  work  with  a  pick  and  shovel 
and  coming  up  with  a  road.  The  great  tech- 
nological advances  In  highway  construction 
require  highly  skilled  workers — a  fact  that 
emphasizes  still  another  reason  for  taking 
the  stop-go  out  of  the  highway  program. 
Nowadays,  skilled  F>eople  simply  won't  stay 
In  Industries  which  blow  hot  and  cold  with 
every  change  In  the  Washington  weather. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  ACTDIG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port  (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  hour  of  1 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Calendar  80  (H.R.  6950)  a  bill  to  restore 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case 
of  certain  real  property. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  tomorrow  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May 
9, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  8.  1967: 

Assistant  Secrktakt  or  the  Aimt 

Eugene  M.  Becker,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  t1c«  W. 
Brewster  Kopp. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  May  8,  1967 : 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

William  A.  Garrett,  Fort  Payne. 

James  M.  Ford,  Gadsden. 

Clarence  N.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Hollywood. 

Donald  E.  Drlskell,  Loxley. 

Rudolph  Harrison,  Marion. 

James  R.  Morrow,  Mulga. 

Charles  W.  Thomas,  Tuskegee  Institute. 

ARKANSAS 

Berty  A.  Williams,  Beech  Grove. 
EUlie  L.  Chaney,  Coy. 
Dean  P.  Dubotse,  Hackett. 
James  C.  Holt,  Jr.,  McRae. 

CALIFORNIA 

Josephine  D.  Dahlstrom,  Balllco. 
Veda  M.  Davis,  Campo. 
George  R.  Satinders,  Carlsbad. 
Patricia  A.  Shields,  Del  Mar. 
Ben  R.  Taylor,  Durham. 
Clayton  W.  Fountain,  El  Granada. 
Lloyd  G.  Wood,  Idyllwild. 
Wesley  G.  Barnes,  IxK>mls. 
Gerald  McGlnnls,  Lynwood. 
Richard  S.  Long,  Needles. 
Carl  H.  Wlnnefeld,  Nlpton. 
Stella  L.  Davis,  Walnut. 

COLORADO 

Ida  J.  Kettle,  Austin. 
Walter  B.  Lovelace,  Boulder. 
Vernamae  C.  George,  Breckenridge. 
Emll  G.  Johnson,  Durango. 
Carl  B.  Larned,  Golden. 
Paul  F.  Deannin,  Idaho  Springs. 
Burdette  S.  Stone,  Rifle. 
Beryl  E.  Lambert,  Yuma. 

DELAWARE 

Bernard  P.  Lynch,  Frankford. 
G.  Edgar  Williams,  Mlddletown. 


Audrey  B.  Golden,  Alva. 
J.  WlUard  Marcom,  Brandon. 
Joseph  M.  Webb,  Fort  George  Island. 
William  O.  Neal,  Mango. 
Clifford  C.  Betts,  Okeechobee. 
Bruce  W.  Lloyd,  Oklawaha. 
Walter  G.  Edwards,  Sneads. 
Thomas  A.  Williams,  South  Bay. 
John  L.  McLee,  West  Palm  Beach. 


T.  Hartley  Hobbs,  Dublin. 
Runette  B.  Cronlc,  Hull. 
William  W.  Ware,  Ringgold. 
George  H.  Gunby,  Tennllle. 
Dessle  P.  Jeanes,  Union  City. 

HAWAn 

Hon  Chung  Chee,  Honolulu. 

IDAHO 

Lenorah  O.  Shaefler,  Nezperce. 
Lorln  F.  Wlddlson,  Rexburg. 
Cameron  H.  Edgar,  Troy. 
John  A.  Albertlnl,  Wallace. 

INDIANA 

Eugene  J.  Gabriel,  Fort  Wayne. 

IOWA 

Donald  E.  Klumpp,  Albert  City. 
Ward  Foster,  Jr.,  Altoona. 
Ralph  N.  Wilson,  Anthon. 
Thomas  K.  Hardy,  Bloomfleld. 
John  C.  Halvorson,  Clermont. 
John  E.  Tomb,  Eldora. 
Donald  E.  Roseland,  Oilman. 
Frank  P.  Simon,  Lake  View. 
Opal  A.  Bonynge,  Lester. 
Wyatt  W.  Vance,  Milton. 
Naomi  A.  Galbralth,  Newell. 
Leland  J.  Hart,  Oskaloosa. 
Dorothy  M.  Petersen,  Plerson. 
WUUam  C.  MlUer,  Pilot  Mound. 
Rupert  R.  Thorpe,  Sallx. 


Lowell  D.  Morehead,  Westfleld. 
Rodger  L.  Johnston,  West  Liberty. 

KANSAS 

Marion  W.  Mooberry,  Cheney. 
Prank  LiU.  Emporia. 
Ernest  H.  Barton.  Geuda  Springs. 
Victor  A.  Waslnger,  Hays. 
James  H.  Kusel,  Kensington. 
Ronald  Sldebottom,  Kinsley. 
Virgil  W.  Green,  Mount  Hope. 

KENTDCKT 

Carol  W.  Graves,  Adolphus. 
Alta  D.  Morrison,  Big  Cltfty. 
William  S.  Jenkins.  Central  City. 
Lark  K.  Box,  Cynthlana. 
Edwin  T.  Elliott,  Harrodsburg. 
Barbara  B.  Brand.  Jeffersonville. 
Thomas  R.  Abell.  Leltchfleld. 
Joseph  R.  Cox,  Llvermore. 
Edward  K.  'White,  Perryvllle, 
Jack  Stumbo,  Prestonsburg. 
G.  Evelene  Myers,  Salt  Lick. 
Nina  M.  Williams,  West  Van  Lear. 

LOUISIANA 

Robert  N.  Williamson,  Dubach. 
Marie  D.  Johnson.  Hackberry. 
Quincy  J.  Lemolne,  Moreauvllle. 

MAINE 

Dwlght  L.  Slmonds,  Friendship. 
John  L.  Ross,  Gorham 
Hayden  E.  Fairbanks,  PhUllps. 
Leonle  M.  Lagasse.  St.  Agatha. 

mabyland 

George  E.  Rosensteel.  Emmltsburg. 
Daniel  C.  Robertson,  Gaithersburg. 
Nada  L.  Jolnes,  Highland. 
Hubert  L.  Harden,  Olney. 
Melvin  B.  Grimes,  Owlngs  Mills. 
W.  Sherman  Mellott,  WlUlamsport. 

MINNESOTA 

George  H.  Judlsh.  Browns  Valley. 
Dwalne  D.  Babb.  Cambridge. 
Daniel  C.  Schnyders,  Edgerton. 
Edwin  L.  Wegleltner,  Forest  Lake. 
Alvln  O.  Rosenthal,  LeRoy. 
Kermlt  W.  Thorsland,  Milan. 
Robert  F.  Doyle,  Owatonna. 
Carlton  G.  Hess,  Pipestone. 
Morris  A.  Johnson,  RenvUle. 
Ragnvald  N.  Aaker,  St.  Hilalre. 
John  L.  Bystrom,  Sauk  Rapids. 
Wayne  M.  Vlesselman.  Trlmont. 
Vernon  R.  Heggen,  Wheaton. 

MISSISSIPPI 

William  L.  Laughter,  BatesviUe. 
Thomas  B.  Woodruff,  BurnsvUle. 
M.  Deaton  McAuley,  Byhalla. 
Mildred  M.  Blair,  Caledonia. 
Eugene  R.  Stamper,  Chunky. 
James  S.  Thornton,  Clarksdale. 
Louel  B.  Fisher,  Como 
Charles  E.  Monroe,  Dennis. 
John  B.  Waller,  Enid. 
George  E.  Reld,  Enterprise. 
Delois  W.  Lowery,  Georgetown. 
Edward  S.  Thompson.  Grenada. 
Francis  L.  Townsend,  Lena. 
Lettle  H.  Johnson.  Louise. 
E.  Lamar  Reynolds,  Lumberton. 
Julian  P.  White,  McComb. 
William  G.  Collins,  New  Albany. 
Roy  L.  Webb,  Newhebron. 
Jesse  H.  Carter,  Philadelphia. 
William  A.  Moser,  Rich  ton. 
William  A.  McLaurin,  Sr.,  SandersvlUe. 
Clyde  S.  Faust,  Sledge. 
Annie  L.  Greene,  Sumner. 
Missoirai 
James  R.  Burge,  Craig. 
John  J.  Strode,  Grandvlew. 
William  A.  Reader,  Oak  Grove. 
Ellis  M.  Huston,  Windsor. 

MONTANA 

Edward  C.  Clark,  Ennls. 
Katherlne  L.  Helkklla,  Roberts. 
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01«n  W.  Hajw.  BmntMj. 
Ocll  O.  Hutt.  Lexington. 
Carl  F.  Eman.  Oxford. 


Betty  P.  K«ep.  Jackpot 

Theobald  O  Travera.  NorUi  Laa  Vegaa. 

rtww  HAMi>SHim 
Norman  T  Pecteau.  Exeter 
Ralph  J   Lavstllee.  Goffstown 
Ruaaell  P  Merrill.  Jr  .  Hampton  PaUs. 
Victor  J.  Dean.  New  L.undon. 
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Alfred  W  Conrada,  Andover 

Oeorge  P  Roaa,  Belmax 

Lae  M.  Evans,  Newport 

Belford  L  Cox.  Port  Elizabeth. 

Prank  J  Antlne.  Secaucua. 

Dolores  Sweetman.  Townsends  Inlet. 

Walter  A  Forreat,  Wea^wood. 

NXW    ToaK 
Helen  E.  McBnlff .  Amenta. 
Samuel  N  Sackett,  Apaiachln. 
Prank  J  Viola.  Bronx. 
Robert  O  Havens.  Center  Moriches. 
James  J  McTamaney.  Cornwall. 
Kathryn  S  Rose.  E3ka  Park 
Pranklln  O  Basoakalla.  Oheat. 
Bxnory  J   Brannlng.  Hajacock. 
John  E.  Poley.  HarrlavlUe. 
Helen  B.  Santay,  Henrietta. 
Thomas  P  OToole.  HenaonvUle 
ReClna  V  Myers.  Kill  Buck 
Patrick  J  Rellly.  Larchmont. 
Joel  C.  Stein.  Locust  Valley 
Uerwtn  W  Jester.  Merldale 
Jamea  L.  Bloomlleld.  Meridian. 
LJoyd  R.  MUllman.  Palmyra. 
Joseph  R.  Pallon.  Plttslord. 
Anthony  P  Blacone,  Ravena. 
Anthony  P  Oadxlnakl.  Blverhead. 
Dyas  W.  Garden.  Scarsdale. 
Katherlne  I  Bristol.  SchuylerTtlle. 
Ida  M.  Marlatt.  Shokan. 
Huldah  J  Murphy.  Sliver  Lake. 
Edgar  H.  Jay,  South  Dayton 
Bmeat  C   Warga.  South  Salem. 
Felix  Maaterson.  Valhalla. 
Betty  J   Kelver,  Walea  Center. 
Forresit  M    Lanfalr.  Warrensburg. 
Walter  P  Brady.  Watertown. 

Mosnt  c*aouw4 
Crayteen  A.  Brown.  Cedar  Palis. 
Ralph  C    Jones.  Grumpier. 
Roaooe  D.  Franklin.  Oiade  Valley. 
Robert  E.  Sharpe.  Oreenaboro. 
OUbert  L.  ^rguson,  Kernersvtlle. 
Charles  C  Brown.  8r  .  Klttrell 
Jeannlne  W   Winstead.  Leaaburg. 
Paul  D.  Johnson.  Jr  .  Slier  City. 
Norrts  C   Long.  South  port. 

NOKTU   aJUCOTa 

John  P.  Wheellhan.  Bllendale. 
Delorea  E.  Moore.  Bmeradoi. 
Roger  O  Lunde.  MohaJl. 
Oeorge  J.  Lemieux.  RoUa. 


Joan  C.  Dlckerson,  Alpha. 
Joseph  L.  Clark.  Amlln. 
Darrell  E.  Pawley.  Chillloothe. 
Forest  A.  Balrd.  Chippewa  Lake. 
Edward  J   Rlnde  m.  Huron. 
Paul  L.  Rider,  Lancaster. 
Don  M.  Davis.  Minerva 
Ruaaell  J  Krueger.  OberlLn. 
Kaitb  L.  Rutledge,  Bockford. 
Donna  V   Miller,  Somerdale. 
Charles  E.  Franz,  8r  ,  Stony  Rtdge. 
Charles  F  Smith.  Dtlca. 


Harvey  R.  Bettls.  Atoka. 

Thomas  L.  Delherage.  Palrtaad. 

JetU  J.  Wiseman.  Oata. 

Laura  S.  Vaugban,  Kiowa. 

John  I.  Wsshscheck.  Br..  Piedmont. 

Harry  J  Praaco,  Savanna. 


Prank  C   Coon.  BtUwell. 
Denver  L.  Turner,  Wlaler 

OCBOOIV 

Harry  M    Stevenson.  Canyonvtlle. 
Jean  C.  McOougall,  Deadwtxxl 
Patricia  M    He«»ck.  Fort  KlaniaUi 
Claude  B.  Alien,  Oold  Kill 
Norman  J   Fischer.  Mount  Hood. 
Mildred  V.  De  Mastus.  Unity 

PXKNSYLVANIA 

Martha  D   Rldgway.  Allenp>ort 

Mario  J   Oabrlelll    Avella 

James  P  Beck.  Center  Valley 

Raymond  C    Hall.  Coal  Center 

John  M    Dritnzo.  Cukeburg 

Genaro  O  Land!   C"reec<i 

Elzer  N    Ci>a'.es,  Jr  ,  High  Spire 

Sheldon   E    Klelntob.   HuuUugtou   Ml!l« 

Victor  E    Blank.  Klnzers 

Rayburn   R    Krause    Laur>-8  .'^tatlun 

John  H    Shaffer,  MlUersburg 

James  W   Mengel,  Mount  Ple&sant  Mills 

Anson  L    Blgham.  Nonnalvllle 

Harold  C    Lorah.  Oley 

Floyd   F    Plasterer,  Stolppensburg 

Myra  B    Plfer    T.utb 

PT-ESTO    RK"o 

Luz  Plii/.a    Adjuntas 

SOOTH     CAROLINA 

David  L   B«-.'i»on    Ftilrforeet 
Frederick  W    Dantaler    Holly  Hill. 
Eugene  Craven.  Joanna 
Marlst-  B    DeVore.  Klziards. 
DougU.s  W   McMUlan.  MuIUns 
Donald  A    Yongue.  Orangeburg. 
Duncan  L    Craniey.  Jr  ,  Ruby 

SITDTH      DAKOTA 

Merlon  U    Kotlla,  Frederick 
Raymiind  P    Cemey.  Oeddes 
Dale  N    Ri»zhc    HlRhmore 
DelmarJ   Nelson.  Hosho It 

TINNCSB^ 

Roe  H  Price.  Erie 

nzAs 

Mary  L   Montandon    Aiken. 

Loul.^e  E   Baker.  Barnhart 

Herb«Tt  M   Cole   Beaumont. 

Le^  R    MiTcLind    Canyon 

Ruby  E    .^est    Cayuga 

Webster  T    Oraves    Cnleman 

Jack  Q   Durham.  Cotulla 

Armando  E   Oonzalee   Edi-ouch. 

Jack  D  Watson   Fort  Worth. 

W    Kenneth  Suddeth.  Hubbard. 

J.\ck.  King,  Junction 

Donuvon  A    Boyett,  Momn. 

Laura  M    Maney,  Natalia 

Mark  A    Phillips.  Jr.  Port  Lavaca 

Ross  Hodges,  Ranger 

Lloyd  E    Million,  Jr.  Stamford 

William   R    Brooks.  Sterling  CTty. 

WlUa  M    CbandJer,  TxUeU 

Charles  E    Baum.  Whltesboro 

UTAH 

Ned  B    Mitchell,  Alcamont. 
Velda  J   Jenaen.  CasUa  Dale. 
Carlene  N   Reed.  Manila. 
Laurella  D   Hulley.  Tropic. 

VlBfilNIA 

Har  <Id    H    C'peohaver.   Atkins. 

Herbert   D    Junes,   Coeburn 

Doris  H    Noel    Dalerllle 

Oeorge   A    Johnson.   Fort   Blarkmore. 

Leon  R    Waters   Luray 

Cecil   W    Wood.   Meadows  of  Dan. 

Lester  L   Hall,  Montpeller. 

Daniel  R   Lynn.  Randolph 

Mary  E   Moehenek.  Ringgold 

Katherleene  D    Rountree.  WhaleyvlUe 

WAaMINGTON 

Gloria  P  Wharton.  Carlsborg. 

Billy  M   Moyer.  Dayton 

Oeorge  I    Slmnaons.  Kennewlck. 

Helen  M   Scutt,  Langley 

Louis  L    Valentine.   .Mount  Vernon. 


John  W.  Hull,  Port  Orchard. 
Leona  M   Wing,  Tracyton. 

WXST    VraGINTA 

Glenn  W   Thompson,  Barboursvllle. 
Glenn  L.  Crane.  Capon  Bridge. 
Stephen  J  Moore,  Leon. 
James  L.  Scarberry,  Ona. 
Carl  W   Lang.  Phlllppl. 
Earl  F    Wellman,  Prlchard. 
Johanna  M    Guadlno,  Trladelphls. 

WtaOONBIN 

John  W  Wled,  Amherst. 
WUUam  P.  Brennan.  Bameveld. 
Klchard  B.  Dougherty,  Ellawortto. 
John  R   Thompson,  IDroy. 
WUUam   E    Leonhard.  Greenleaf. 
Oswald   R.   Curtis.   Hazel   Green. 
John  F.  Mooney.  JanesvUle. 
Walter  J.  Wessely,  Kewaunee. 
Howard  L    Newman.  Markesan. 
Robert  A   Otxelberger.  Menomonee  Palls. 
Emll   W.   Plain.  Oconto  Palls. 
Norman  L.  Myhra.  Stevens  Point. 
Gerald  J   Lonzo.  Surlng. 
Frederick  A    Mohrmann.  Viola. 

In  thb  Axmt 
The  V  S  Army  Reserve  olBcers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  oommls- 
sloned  officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  provi- 
sions at  title  10,  United  States  Code.  seoClons 
603' a  I    and  3384 

To    be    major    generals 

Brtg.  Gen.  Lowell  Joseph  Bradford, 
035';  »23. 

Brig    Cten    Carl   Leslie  Buck,   0410903. 

Brtg    Gen    Carl  Jens  Dueeer,  O3006SS. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rowland  Falconer  Kirks, 
0337091. 

Brig.  Gen  WUUam  Hartwell  Prentice, 
0385130. 

Brig     Gen     Laddie    L.    Stahl,    0448301. 

To    be    tyrigadier    generala 

Col  John  Wamilngttin  Atwood.  O946160, 
Signal  Corps. 

Col.  WUllam  Harvey  Blrbarl,  0339788.  In- 
fantry 

Col  Rafael  Oabrlel  Dufflcy,  Jr ,  0429229, 
Medical  Corps. 

Col  Stephen  Scott  Perebee,  Jr.  0462398. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Lester  Wallace  Grawunder,  038S633. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Joe  Grady  Hanover,  Jr  .  0389S53,  Corps 
of  Engineers 

Col  Kermit  Read  Hansen.  037M61,  In- 
fantry 

Col  James  OUllam  Hughes.  O33S670.  Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Col  Robert  Loren  Johnson.  0307048,  Artil- 
lery. 

Col.  John  Joseph  King,  0425917.  Infantry. 

Col.  Milton  Alfred  Pllcher,  0363806,  ClvU 
Affairs. 

Col.  WUUam  Early  Reynolds,  0363770, 
Artillery. 

Col  Thomas  Jackson  Thorne.  0384897, 
Artillery 

Col  WUllam  Albert  Tldwell,  Jr  ,  0377627, 
Army  Intelligence  and  Security 

Col  Jobn  Bstss  WhlUng,  0978313,  ClvU 
Affairs. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  ofQcera  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  conunlssloned  oOkcers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  338£: 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col  Charles  Howard  Brady.  0405716,  Artil- 
lery 

Col    Frank  J    Dalley,  0397520,  Artillery. 

Col    Doo  L.  Doans,  O««8708,  ArUUery. 

Col    Roy  Wesley  Ho«an.  O8S1107,  Armor. 

Coi.  Ntcbolaa  PMar  Kafkalaa,  01387540, 
Infantry. 

Col  Boleslaw  Henry  Poklgo,  0306481,  ArU!- 
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Col.  Oaylord  Edward  Shepard,  0360406, 
Artillery. 

Col.  Clarence  Binder  Shlmer,  0366079.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  D.  A.  Thompson,  0430664,  Armor. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3393: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  Schnlpke,  0359322, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Ool.  Joseph  Mark  Ambrose,  0460406, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  Thomas  Bonner,  0403521,  Adjutant 
General's  Corps. 

Col.  WUUam  LaPayette  Ward,  Jr.,  0348387, 
ArtlUery 

Col.  LaVern  Erlck  Weber,  0863734,  Infantry. 

Col.  Charles  Vawter  Wheeler,  0529878, 
Artillery. 

Col.  Erbon  Wilbur  Wise,  01280066, 
Adjutant  General's  Corpe. 

Lt.  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson  Ooodpaster, 
021739,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as 
senior  U.8.  Army  member  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  711. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3963: 

To  be  generals 

Oen  Andrew  Pick  O'Meara,  018062,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

The  following-named  ofBcer.  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  jKWltlon  of  Im- 
pKjrtance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  at  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

Lt  Oen  James  HllUard  Polk,  019028,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  V&. 
Army) ,  In  the  grade  of  general. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  Ueutenar\t  generals 

Lt.  Oen.  James  Lowell  Richardson,  Jr., 
018233,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  Thomas  Weldon  Dunn,  018157, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  Louis  Watson  Truman,  018756, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen  August  Schomburg,  018423,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Harvey  Herman  Fischer,  018832, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
US.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen  William  Frew  Train,  018416. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
US.  Army). 

Lt.  Oen.  Richard  Dftvls  Meyer,  018963, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
US.  Army). 

The  following-named  ofHcer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

Lt  Oen.  Ralph  Edward  Haines,  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  In  the  grade  of  general. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  pKisltlon  of  Impor- 
tance  and  responsibility   designated  by  the 


President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Frank  Joseph  Sackton,  030653, 
U.S.  Army,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Bruce  Sblra,  021063, 
Dental  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  for  appcdntment  as 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  as 
major  general,  Dental  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  major  general  In 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3040,  3442  and  3447. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appwlnt- 
ment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307: 

To  be  major  generals.  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  Byron  Ludwlg  Steger,  019661, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
Medical  Corpe,  UjS.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Estes  Blount,  019612. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Joe  Morris  Blumberg,  029332, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Conn  Lewis  Mllburn,  Jr.,  020405, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jamea  Thomas  McOlbony, 
020406,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  Medical  Corps  officers 
for  temporary  appointment  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  grades  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corps 

Brtg.  Oen.  PhlUp  Wallace  Mallory,  020916, 
U.S.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Kenneth  Dew  Orr,  031042,  U.S.  Army. 
In   the   Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Nels  C.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Harold  O.  Bowen,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
6331,  for  oommands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  g^rade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

UNX 


William  C.  Abbau 
Walter  V.  Combs,  Jr. 
Earl  R.  Crawford 
Walter  F.  Schlech,  Jr. 
Thomas  S.  King,  Jr. 
Ed  R.King 
John  J.  Lynch 
David  B.  Bell 
Donald  M.  White 
Roger  W.  Mehle 
Frederick  H. 

Schneider,  Jr. 
Ralph  W.  Cotislns 
Donald  "G"  Baer 
Richard  O.  Colbert 
Walter  L.  Curtis,  Jr. 
John  E.  Dacey 


Woodrow  W.  McCrory 
Philip  A.  Beshany 
Robert  W.  McNltt 
Raymond  F.  Du  Bol« 
Ralph  Weymouth 
Evan  P.  Aurand 
Vincent  P.  de  Poix 
Thomas  J.  Walker  III 
Eugene  P.  Wilkinson 
Frederic  A.  Bardshar 
Lawrence  R.  Gels 
C.  Edwin  Bell.  Jr. 
Frank  C.  Jones 
Paul  A.  Holmberg 
Donald  M.  Showers 
Harry  C.  Mason 
Jamie  Adair 


Medical  Corps 
Frank  T.  Norrls 
John  S.  Cowan 
Harry  S.  Etter 

Supply  Corps 
Kenneth  R.  Wheeler 
Oeorge  E.  Moore  n 


Civil  Engineer  Corps 

Robert  R.  Wooding 

The  following-named  officers,  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral, pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  6233 : 

Vice  Adm.  Joseph  M.  Lyle,  Supply  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy. 

Vice  Adm.  Pitzhugh  Lee,  VB.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  John  McN.  Taylor,  U.S.  Navy. 

Im  the  Marint  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  app>olntment 
to  the  grade  of  major  general: 

Robert  B.  Bell 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corpe  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Douglas  J.  Peacher 

Charles  T.  Hagan,  Jr. 

In  the  Aemt 
The  nominations  beginning  Jack  M.  PolUn, 
to  be  professor  of  mathematics,  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  and  ending  Jack  A.  Ziemke,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  April  17,  1967. 

In  the  Navt 

The  nominations  beginning  Jack  O.  Alrlie, 
Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Patrick  J.  Heph- 
ner,  to  be  lieutenant  (Jtinior  grade),  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressionai,  Record  on 
April  21,  1967. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Blair  P.  Con- 
way, to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Robert  D.  Rogers,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  21,  1967. 

In  the  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  L. 
Baker,  to  be  captain  in  the  Navy,  and  ending 
Alan  C.  DeCrane,  to  be  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  tuid  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  April  3,  1967. 


M ^mm  ■■ 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

A  faithful  man  shall  abound  with 
blessings. — Proverbs  28:  20. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  we  rejoice 
In  the  glory  of  a  new  day  and  in  the 
beginning  of  another  week.  During  this 
time  when  the  foundations  of  the  world 
seem  to  be  shaken  and  the  bite  of  bitter- 
ness would  blight  the  best  of  men,  we 
would  use  this  hallowed  moment  of 
prayer  to  be  assured  of  Thy  presence  and 
to  tap  the  spiritual  resources  we  need  as 
we  face  the  pressing  duties  of  these  hours. 

May  we  feel  Thy  spirit  leading  us  as 
we  make  our  decisions,  may  we  possess 
Thy  power  which  holds  us  steady  amid 
the  constant  pressures  of  daily  life,  and 
may  our  trust  in  Thee  deliver  us  from 
those  tensions  which  would  tear  us  to 
pieces,  and  from  those  worries  which 
would  wear  us  out.  All  through  Oils  day 
may  we  think  our  best,  do  our  best,  and 
be  our  best,  and  thus  be  worthy  of  our 
calling  to  this  high  oflQce. 

Hasten  the  day  when  Justice  and  love 
shall  rule  the  hearts  of  men  and  reign 
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In  the  lives  of  all  people  In  the  spirit  of 
Christ  we  pray    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  May  4.  1967.  was  read  and 
approved. 

UESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks.  aniu>uneed 
that  tbe  Senate  bad  p&saed  bills  and  joint 
rootutlons  of  the  following  titles.  In 
whleh  the  concurrence  of  the  House  ts 
requested: 

S.  103  An  act  to  authorize  thp  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  corwilcler  a  petition  for  re- 
tnatatement  u(  an  oU  and  gaa  lea—  ( Wyo- 
mlnCOSlOQMl. 

a.  MS.  An  act  to  auttaortae  the  S«cretary 
ol  til*  Intartor  to  eonalder  a  petition  (or  re- 
Uwtat«nMnt  of  an  otl  and  gas  leas«  (  Wyocning 
0380133). 

8.  1601.  An  act  to  Uuxreaae  the  appropria- 
tion autborlzaUoD  (or  conilnulng  work  la  the 
lClaK>url  RtTer  Baaln  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Zntarlor. 

8 J.  Be*.  SS.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  interstate 
compact  to  oonserre  otl  and  gas. 

8J.  R«»  5S  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  reappointmant  of  Jerome  C  Hunsakrr 
M  Citizen  Begent  of  tbe  BoArd  of  Regenv4 
of  UM  Hmlthermlan  InaUtuUon. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Secretary  be  directed  to  request  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  return  to 
the  Senate  the  bill  >HJ%.  3399)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  Public  Law 
8S-240  to  extend  the  termination  date 
for  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission." 


COMMENDATION  OP  STATEMENT 
MADE  BY  CYRUS  VANCE,  DEPUTY 
8BCRSTARY  OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rmutrts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

lliere  was  do  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  can  well  applaud 
the  statement  made  by  the  Honorable 
Cyras  Vance,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  tbe  90th  annual  convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  West  Virginia  at  Martlns- 
burg.  W.  Va..  on  May  8.  He  spoke  with 
forceful  logic  which  again  spelled  out  the 
reasons  for  America's  commitments  In 
South  Vietnam.  He  contrasted  the  clear 
and  uiunlstakable  difference  between  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  help  the 
SoDth  Vietnamese  to  establish  a  sound 
and  stable  government  with  the  brutality 
and  wanton  terrorism  used  as  deliberate 
tools  by  the  Communists  In  an  effort  to 
enforce  their  will. 

There  are  a  number  of  passages  which 
are  of  particular  significance  tn  his  well- 
prepared  statement.  P\3r  Instance,  he  de- 
clared: 

Knowing  theae  things — knowing  the  true 
face  of  the  war.  on  both  sldea — I  And  It  dUB- 
eult    to    understand    the    convotnted    logic 


which  le«da  w>cne  to  condemn  this  nation 
t'tr  Immorailty  ■  and  to  defend  terrorism  na 
a   heroic  struggle   for   '"Independence   ' 

In  reply  to  the  argtunent  that  the 
United  States  has  no  vital  Interest  In 
Southeast  Asia,  Secretary  Vance  said : 

TTie  national  Interest  of  the  Cnlted  Slates 
U  international  .  our  role  of  leaderahlp  U 
Iaescap.i.b;e- 

Thls  cioes  not  mean  that  we  must  become 
the  poUcenvan  of  the  w  irld 

He  said 

It  does  mean  that  we  muKt  st^uid  behind 
the  comniltnients  we  have  made  if  we  hope 
to  preserve  peace  rather  than  permit  raw 
and  naked  fx>wer  to  goTern 

In  his  conclusion.  Mr  Vance  declared 

I  wouin  .say  to  the  yuung  dlvluUy  sludenta 
then  I  share  yoar  abhorrence  of  w.ir.  but 
the  Sttcnhce  of  principle  and  Uie  Kiae  of 
freedom  .\Te  worse  than  tlie  loas  of  Ufe  Both 
prlDClp.e  ai>d  (reedum  are  at  stake  In  Vlet- 
nam.  and  so  I  believe  that  we  are  engaged 
In  a  Just  battle 

I  believe  too.  that  the  national  Interest  o( 
a  great  nation  ;s  InvuUed  wherever  principle. 
free<l  im  and  the  pe^kce  luid  stablilly  o(  the 
world  are  Imperiled  Thus,  (or  theae  very  rea- 
sons. I  think  we  should  be  la  Vietnam  and 
we  should  slay  there  until  the  B>;gresaion 
ends. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


RF7ITREMENT  OP  CARROLL 
KEN\\'ORTHY 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanUnous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  amd  extend 
my  remarks 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
formed tiiat  on  Tuesday.  Carroll  Ken- 
worthy  will  reUre  after  28  years  as  head 
of  the  foreign  department  at  United 
Press  Intematlanal 

After  early  experience  on  the  Hart- 
ford. Conn  ,  Courant:  the  Tokyo.  Japan. 
Advertiser,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Kenworthy  began  his  UPI  career  while 
the  organization  was  still  the  United 
Press.  In  1930. 

For  a  decade  he  covered  the  diplomatic 
beat,  the  foreign  committees  of  Con- 
gre.ss  and  other  International  news  cen- 
ters, and  wrote  about  .such  great  con- 
tinuing stories  of  that  era  as  the  great 
depression,  the  Philippines  independence 
campaign,  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal,  the 
rise  of  Hitler,  and  the  mounting  war  ten- 
sions In  Europe  and  Asia. 

Soon  after  being  named  head  of  the 
foreign  department  in  August  1941.  he 
.scored  a  remarkable  triumph  with  a 
story  exactly  1  week  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, which  said  talks  between  Secretary 
Hull  and  the  special  Japanese  envoy. 
Saburo  Kurusu,  "are  near  collapse"  and 
"it  ts  beMeved  Japan  may  strike  ' 

His  story  was  cited  by  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  L.  Stlmson  at  the  Joint  coiiKres- 
sional  committee  which  after  World  War 
II  Investigated  the  lack  of  preparedness 
at  Pearl  Harbor 

His  newspaper  colleaRues  and  many 
great  and  near-^reat  news  .sources  in 
Wa.shington  will  miss  his  cool  Judgment 
and  reliability.  I  wish  him  well  on  his 
retirement. 


Mr  SKI  .DEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SKI  .DEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause 
of  academic  freedom  and  higher  educa- 
tion was  seriously  set  back  last  week 
when  former  Governor  of  Alabama, 
George  C  Wallace,  was  forced  to  leave  a 
.speaking  platform  at  Dartmouth  College 
as  the  result  of  mob  action. 

Both  the  president  and  dean  of  Dart- 
mouth have  condenmed  this  attempt  to 
silence  Governor  Wallace,  which  was 
led.  according  to  press  reports,  by  a  fac- 
ulty member  from  another  nearby  New 
England  college. 

However,  apologies  aside,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  raucous  and  imdemo- 
cratlc  mob  action  of  members  of  an  au- 
dleiMX  at  Dartmouth  stands  In  direct 
contrast  to  the  reception  given  speakers 
by  the  faculty  and  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Por  example.  I  think  It  Is  generally 
understood  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  not  likely  to  win  any  Gallup 
or  Harris  poll  popularity  contests  In 
Alabama  or  Mississippi.  Yet.  not  many 
months  ago  Senator  Kennedy  came  to 
the  campuses  at  Tuscaloosa  and  Oxford. 
the  University  of  Alabama  arxl  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  and  he  was  received 
and  his  views  were  given  a  hearing  by 
the  faculty  and  students  at  those  Insti- 
tutions, regardless  of  any  differences  In 
opinion  which  may  have  existed  between 
speakers  and  audiences. 

Again.  In  contrast  to  the  outrageous 
conduct  at  Stanford  University  and  Har- 
vard University  toward,  respectively,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  had  occasion 
recently  to  accompany  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  University  of  Alabama  cam- 
pus, where  he  delivered  an  address  on 
foreign  policy.  Mr.  Rusk  was  cordially 
and  respectfully  received  by  the  faculty 
and  students  at  Tuscaloosa,  as  befits  a 
CabiiKt  member  of  the  US.  Government 
who  Is  a  guest  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
learning  In  this  country. 

We  are  forced  to  conclude,  then,  that 
the  "tolerance"  level  of  Stanford.  Har- 
vard, and  Dartmouth,  as  well  as  some 
other  Institutions  thought  to  be  enlight- 
ened leaders  of  American  academla,  may 
not  be  so  high  after  all.  And  we  are  also 
forced  to  conclude  that  there  must  be 
a  vital  element  missing  in  the  standards 
being  set  and  taught  at  these  Institutions 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a 
citizen,  I  am,  therefore,  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  serious  implications  of  this  trend 
to  political  disorder  and  Intolerance  In 
many  of  our  country's  major  educational 
institutions.  Obviously,  the  "right  to  dis- 
sent" as  It  Is  understood  by  some  stu- 
dents on  these  campuses  means  the  right 
to  dissent  so  loudly  as  to  deny  any  other 
point  of  view  being  heard.  This,  then,  is 
not  academic  freedom,  but  a  form  of 
academic  license  that  Infringes  upon  the 
freedom  of  others. 
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We  can  all  regret  the  need  for  the 
president  and  dean  of  a  major  American 
university  to  apologize  for  the  unruly 
conduct  of  a  student  audience,  as  oc- 
curred last  week  at  Dartmouth.  But  I 
must  also  admit  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  pride  that.  In  my  own  State  of  Ala- 
bama, the  principles  of  patriotism,  re- 
spect for  our  system,  our  Government, 
and  our  fundamental  freedoms  remjdn 
the  solid  foundation  to  our  institutions  of 
learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  It  Is  a  rare 
occasion  when  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  a  general  editorial  statement 
of  the  Washington  Post,  that  newspaper 
on  May  5.  1967,  expressed  the  growlt\g 
concern  of  the  country  regarding  the 
campus  trend  of  which  I  speak. 

This  editorial  follows: 

Storm  Troopers 

When  college  children  behave  like  children, 
as  they  sometimes  wlU — engorging  goldfish. 
Infesting  telephone  booths,  raiding  p«ntlea 
from  women's  dormitories — one  can  laugh 
or  sigh  according  to  one's  disposition  and 
tolerance.  But  when  they  behave  like  Hitler 
Youth  members — chanting  slogans,  etUUng 
sp>eech  and  wreaking  violence — they  betray 
their  status  as  students.  It  would  be  folly  to 
make  light  of  such  behavior  or  to  treat  It  as 
a  prank  or  even  to  condone  It  as  an  ezpres- 
Blon  of  adolescense  It  hacks  nt  the  roots  of 
freedom.  It  amounts  to  a  very  sick  symptom 
of  the  unhappy  polarization  taking  place  In 
the  American  community. 

The  latest  case  In  point,  at  Dartmotith  Col- 
lege on  Wednesday,  involved  a  former  Oover- 
nor  of  Alabama.  George  Wallace,  who  had 
been  Invited  to  the  campus  by  the  soUege 
newspaper.  He  was  heckled  and  pbyalcally 
ttvreatened  when  he  q>oke;  and  after  be  had 
completed  his  speech,  his  car  was  surrounded, 
damaged  and  nearly  overturned  by  a  mob  of 
fledgling  storm  troopers.  The  Incident  waa. 
of  course,  money  in  the  p>ollUcaI  bank  for 
George  Wallace  who  behaved  with  Infinitely 
more  dignity,  intelligence,  and  wit  than  his 
assailant*. 

Dartmouth  apologized,  of  course — aa 
Howard  and  Harvard  have  recently  had  to 
apologize  for  similar  unseemly  happenings. 
But  one  wonders  what  they  teach  at  these 
institutions.  They  had  better  begin  teach- 
ing something  about  the  real  meaning  of 
free  speech  and  tbe  democratic  pvoceea  and 
the  rule  of  reason.  Pretty  aoon,  the  way 
things  seem  to  be  going.  tbey'U  be  burning 
books  on  college  campuses,  instead  of  read- 
ing them — because  they  don't  like  tbe 
authors. 


FALSE  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  falsely 
captioned  news  photograph  alleging 
American  atrocities  In  Vietnam. 

The  photo  to  which  I  refer  has  been 
used  by  the  magazine,  the  Minority  of 
One.  for  the  cover  of  Its  May  Issue.  On 
the  board  of  spcMisors  are  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell. Linus  Pauling,  Prof.  Pltirim  A.  Soro- 
kln,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester,  U.S. 
Army,  retired. 

The  picture  shows  an  American  sol- 


dier at  the  controls  of  a  U.S.  Army  tank 
looking  backward  at  the  body  of  a  man 
being  dragged  by  a  roi>e.  The  photo  cap- 
tion states  that  "In  U.5.-'Alded'  South 
'^^etnam:  'Dusty  Death'  Is  Administered 
to  Ouerrilla  Suspects  Caught  by  U.S. 
Military  Personnel."  The  accompanying 
photo,  from  World  War  n,  shows  Nazis 
dragging  live  Polish  partisans  behind 
Jeeps. 

Upon  inquiring  at  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense,  I  learned  that  the 
Vletoong  shown  In  the  photo  was  al- 
ready dead,  suid  that  his  body  was 
pulled  away  with  a  rope  to  guard  against 
the  Communist  practice  of  booby  trap- 
ping bodies  left  on  the  battlefield.  In  or- 
der to  blow  up  U.S.  soldiers  sent  to  bury 
them.  Since  the  Buddhist  religion  re- 
quires prompt  burial,  a  body  left  at  the 
scene  of  battle  is  immediately  suspect  as 
a  trap.  In  other  Instances,  bodies  are 
pulled  away  with  a  rope  when  they  are 
badly  decomposed. 

I  have  asked  the  Post  OfBce  and  Jus- 
tice Departments  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  false  photo  is  an  act  of 
treason.  But  the  main  purpose  of  these 
ranarks  Is  to  call  attention  to  the  tactics 
being  used  by  some  of  those  who  obvi- 
ously hold  little  love  for  their  own  coim- 
try.  At  a  time  when  America's  young  men 
are  dying  In  Vietnam  In  defense  of  free- 
dom, such  lies  betray  their  sacrifice  and 
mock  the  free  speech  for  which  they 
fight.  

GOVERNMENT  JOBS 

Mr,  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

"Riere  was  no  abjection. 

ISi.  JONAS.    Mr.  %>eaker,  the  May  4, 

1967,  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor carried  the  following  Associated 
Press  dispatch: 

The  State  Department  has  ordered  a  2 
percent  cut  In  its  employment  ceUlngs  here 
and  around  the  world.  The  order  abolishes 
an  eetlm»ted  273  Joba  and  apparently  is 
aimed  both  at  economy  and  at  curbing 
what  crltlce  contend  Is  overetafflng  in  the 
big  foreign-affairs  agency. 

This  annoimeement  reminds  me  that 
I  gave  the  House  an  opportunity  on 
April  26,  1967,  to  reduce  the  approxi- 
mately 80,000  Jobs  In  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  ageiu:les  by  2  per- 
cent. This  opportunity  was  given  in  an 
ameiulment  I  proposed  that  day  to  the 
bin  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1968.  Tlie  amendment  was  rejected  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

My  amendment  was  based  upon  the 
fact,  as  disclosed  on  page  18  of  part  I  of 
the  hearing  record,  that  at  December  31, 
1966,  there  were  4,820  Job  vacancies  In 
the  Department.  Some  of  tbe  vacancies 
came  about  as  a  result  of  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  last  September  directing  that 
employment  levels  be  rolled  back  to  the 
level  of  July  1, 1986,  but  some  of  it  came 
about  because  of  the  Inability  of  the 


Department  to  fill  all  jobs  money  had 
been  appropriated  for. 

If  the  Department  of  fcterior  could 
operate  throughout  1966  with  4,820  fewer 
jobs  than  were  appropriated  for  last  year, 
I  cannot  see  why,  in  view  of  the  critical 
budget  situaticm  that  we  face  and  the 
substantial  deficit  contemplated  next 
year,  the  Department  coiild  not  get 
along  without  Increasing  employment 
by  1,662  jobs. 

My  amendment  would  have  done  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  exactly  what 
the  State  Department  has  now  an- 
nounced it  is  going  to  do  on  its  own 
responsibility,  as  reported  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press.  This  is  a  clear  example  of 
how  Congress  has  lost  control  of  the 
purse  strings — by  appropriating  money 
for  more  Jobs  tiian  the  executive  depart- 
ments need.  Perhaps  we  will  now  begin  to 
scrutinize  more  closely  the  agencies'  re- 
quests for  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
employment. 

The  State  Department  comes  In  for  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  from  time  to  time 
but  in  this  instance  It  is  setting  Con- 
gress a  good  example.  I  hope  ■we  will  take 
it  to  heart  and  stop  giving  deiTartments 
more  money  than  they  actually  need. 


SUPPORT  LEGISLATION  PROHIBIT- 
ING FLAG  DESECRATION 

Mr.  PEDLLY.  Mr.  Sf>eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  liKlude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
measures  now  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  would  stiffen  the  penalties 
imposed  on  anyone  found  giiilty  of  flag 
desecration.  The  States  now  have  their 
own  laws,  and  the  penalties  vary  from 
a  fine  of  a  few  dollars  to  $100.  but  my 
concern  is  that  the  States  would  be  help- 
less to  act  when  a  violator  crosses  State 
lines.  This  legislation  would  allow  tbe 
Justice  Department  to  enter  the  ease  and 
prosecute.  The  founders  of  our  Nation, 
when  they  wrote  our  freedoms  into  the 
Constitution,  certainly  did  not  Intend  fw 
any  of  those  freedoms  to  permit  mutila- 
tion of  the  Nation's  emblem.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Join  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  who 
represent  the  beliefs  of  outraged  Amer- 
icans that  contemptuous  flag  burning 
and  mutilation  have  to  cease. 


CRIME   AND  POPULATION 
GROWTH 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  standard 
rebuttal  of  those  who  say  crime  is  no 
crisis  in  America  Is  that  "we  have  more 
crime  beccuise  we  have  more  people." 
I^at  rebuttal  simply  will  not  stand 
analysis. 

The  FBI  crime  report  covering  the 
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I960  to  1965  period  shows  that  the  Inci- 
dence of  major  crimes  Increased  by  46 
percent.  In  the  same  period,  the  Nations 
population  Increased  by  only  8  percent. 
Crime  grew  nearly  six  times  greater  than 
population. 

Neither  is  It  accurate  to  say  that  popu- 
lation concentration  in  cities  is  the  cause 
of  urban  crime  ijrowth  Dr  Clement  S 
Mlhanovich.  professor  of  sociology  at  St 
Louis  University,  recently  published  total 
crime  statistics  for  18  major  cities  com- 
pared to  population  changes  reflected  in 
Official  Census  Bureau  figures.  For  the 
10-year  period,  seven  of  those  cities  had 
population  Increases  ranging  from  10 
percent  to  71.42  percent  while  crime  in- 
creases ranged  from  47  29  percent  to 
186.80  percent.  In  only  one  of  these  seven 
cities.  Dallas,  was  the  rate  of  crime  in- 
crease less  than  the  rate  of  population 
increase. 

The  other  11  cities  showed,  not  an 
Increase,  but  a  decrease  in  population 
ranging  from  0  28  percent  to  13  percent. 
Yet.  all  11  cities  had  a  total  crime  in- 
crease ranging  between  11  64  percent  and 
168.44  percent. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  Ls  that 
there  Is  little  correlation  and  probably 
tHvly  a  negligible  causal  relation  between 
demographic  factors  and  our  modern 
crime  epidemic. 
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ERIC     SEVAREID     AND     HIS     COM- 
MENTARY  ON  THE  NEWS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  a  news  story  reported  that  CBS 
news  commentator,  Eric  Sevareld  has 
had  discussions  with  leading  Democrat 
officials  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
regarding  his  possible  candidacy  on  that 
party's  Ucket  for  US  Senator,  against 
tocumbent  Republican  Senator  Milton 

XODHO. 

With  all  the  attention  that  has  been 
given  recently  to  the  question  of  con- 
gressional ethics,  I  think  this  news  story 
raises  a  question  of  Journalistic  ethics 
which  cannot  be  ignored  by  CBS 

To  put  this  situation  In  proper  per- 
spective It  must  be  recognized  that  Eric 
S^arelds  major  responsibility  with 
CBS  Is  not  to  report  the  news,  but  to 
Interpret  and  comment  upon  it. 

This  open  admission  by  Sevareld  that 
ms  sympathies  Ue  with  the  Democrat 
Party  would  seem  to  raise  quesUons 
about  his  own  objectivity  In  poUtlcal 
commentary  on  national  and  Intema- 
Uonal  issues.  In  my  mind  this  has  long 
been  evident.  The  same  obviously  applied 
to  former  CBC  commentator,  Howard  K 
smith,  now  with  ABC. 

The  sltuaUon  becomes  even  more  criti- 
cal because  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
television  networks  are  not  affected  by 
the  equal  time  provisions  of  the  law 
as  they  apply  to  local  stations.  The  net- 
works do  not  recognize  any  equal  time 


requuementa  It  is  doubtful  that  CBS 
would  ever  consider  giving  a  Republican 
Pa:  ty  spokesman  the  opportunity  to  have 
5  minutes  of  each  evening  on  CBS 
news  to  reply  to  Sevareld,  when  his  sub- 
ject matter  involves  issues  of  political 
significance. 

Assume,  for  example,  that  Sevareld  Is 
Cummenting  upon  a  national  issue  in 
whu-h  the  Republ:cnn  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  take.s  a  different  stance 
than  Sevareld  Would  such  commentary 
from  a  supposedly  nonpartisan  or 
Jjurnalistically  objective  source,  not  en- 
hance Sevareld's  pwtentlal  as  a  political 
candidate?  And  would  it  nut  have  at 
lexst  a  .subtle  impact  on  constituents  of 
all  Republicans  officeholders,  whose  views 
and  pasition.s  almost  by  df-tinition  also 
differ  from  Sevareid's? 

I  realize  that  an  effort  mlnht  be  made 
tj  draw  a  parallel  In  this  instance  to 
Gov  Rjinald  Reagan  who  is  piesumcd  to 
have  drawn  some  advanUge  from  his 
public  exposure  as  a  performer  on  tele- 

ilon.  But  Reagan  was  not  a  political 
analyst  on  a  network  television  program 
and  it  would  Indeed  be  .stretching  a  point 
to  malce  any  valid  comparl.son.  Indeed, 
he  was  only  helping  market  progress" 
as  the  most  important  product  of  you 
know  who. 

I  submit,  there  is  a  very  real  question 
of  ethics  involved  in  this  situation  which 
CBS  cannot  afford  to  ignore 

If  CBS  does  not  .see  f5t  to  replace 
Sevareld,  it  might  at  the  very  least  con- 
sider adding  a  di.sclalmer  each  evening 
to  the  effect  that  the  views  of  this  possi- 
ble Democrat  candidate  for  public  office 
does  not  necessarily  repre.sent  the  views 
of  CBS  news — or  do  they? 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON   EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR— PERMISSION  TO  SIT  TO- 
MORROW, TUESDAY.   VL\Y  9    1967 
DURLNO  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to  sit 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  during  general  de- 
bate 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  CANADIAN  SENATE  THE 
HONORABLE  SYDNEY  J    SMITH 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  i  Mr  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  a  letter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
Include  with  my  remarks  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Canadian  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Sydney  J  Smith  He  re- 
quests that  I  advise  the  House  of  the  ap- 
preciation and  grutltude  of  the  Canadian 
Senate  for  the  expressions  of  this  House's 


congratulations  to  Canada  contained  in 
House    Resolution    280.    agreed    to    on 
March  20,  1967 
The  letter  follows: 

Speaker  or  thi  Senate, 
Ottawa.  Canada.  April  28,  I9€7. 
Hon   John  W    McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

My  Dear  Mk  Speaker  I  have  been  re- 
quested by  my  colleagues  in  the  Canadian 
Senate  to  convey  to  you  on  their  behalf,  and 
to  all  .Members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  our  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  the  Concurrent  Resolution  intro- 
duced on  March  14th  last  and  adopted 
shortly  thereafter  This  thoughtful  gesture  of 
extending  congratulatMns  on  the  occasion 
of  our  Centennial  of  Confederation  was  re- 
ceived with  gratitude  and  afTectlon  by  all  my 
colleagues,  aa  Indeed  were  the  generous  re- 
marlia  made  by  the  sponsors  of  the  ReBolu- 
t:on 

I  have  been  honoured  to  place  the  Resolu- 
tion, together  with  the  remarlts  of  Its  spon- 
sors, on  the  offlclal  record  of  the  Canadian 
Senate  on  April  19th.  last,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  Is  a  most  fltttng  prelude  to  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  which  we  will  be 
pleased  to  welcome  to  Canada  In  two  weeks' 
lime 

I  am   my  dear  Mr  Speaker. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Sydney  J    SMrrn 


THE  TEACHER  CORPS  AS  AN  EX- 
PRESSION OP  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL IDEALISM 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  is  hardly  a  school  district,  a  school, 
or  a  community  in  America  that  Is  not 
looking  for  new  tools  for  educational  in- 
novation. 

What  does  Innovation  mean  today?  It 
means  new  schoolrooms.  It  means  new 
Ideas  about  who  gets  what  In  our  schools 
It  means  new  machines  and  new  equip- 
ment But  most  of  all  it  means  new  teach- 
ers, additional  teachers,  teachers  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  serving  those  who  have 
been  too  little  served  by  our  public  school 
system  In  the  United  States. 

Under  the  forceful  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  the  Congress  established  a 
national  teacher  corps  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  rural  and  urban 
poor  The  funds  allocated  for  the  pro- 
gram were  limited  compared  with  other 
expenditures.  The  number  of  teachers 
recruited  was  small.  Yet  the  Impact  of 
the  program  has  been  great  in  every 
school  district  affected. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  and  strengthen  the 
Teacher  Corps.  Under  the  committee's 
bill,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  arrange  with  the 
local  school  t)oard — at  their  request — to 
send  Teacher  Corps  teams  to  local 
schools  This  completely  preserves  the 
local  character  and  local  control  of  the 
Corps 

In  addition,  committee  amendments 
to  the  act  provide  that  the  poorest  States 
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will  receive  the  largest  number  of  Teach- 
er Corps  members,  if  the  supply  of  corps- 
men  exceed  demand  from  other  States. 
This  provision  links  the  Teacher  CorjM 
teams  Intimately  to  title  I  of  the  act 
which  Is  geared  to  the  number  of  low- 
income  school  children  In  a  district. 

The  purpose  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Is 
to  supply  Increased  numbers  of  qualified 
educational  personnel  to  needy  children 
whose  learning  has  suffered  from  educa- 
tional and  economic  deprlvatlwi. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  Idealistic  yet  practical  educa- 
tion experiments  which  this  country  has 
undertaken  In  25  years.  It  will  test  our 
resolve.  It  will  test  the  ability  of  our 
youth.  It  will  benefit  our  children — the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  as- 
suring all  our  children  the  grand  oppor- 
tunity furnished  to  them  through  the 
Teacher  Corps.  Let  us  all  support  the  ap- 
proved committee  version  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1967. 


BENEFITS  OF  MODEL  cmESPRO- 
GRAM  ALREADY  SEEN  IN  TULSA. 
OKLA. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  toy  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
dally  reading  about  the  benefits  already 
flowing  tram  the  model  cities  program. 
On  March  30.  the  Tulsa  Tribune  pub- 
lished an  editorial,  entitled  "A  Side 
Benefit."  which  described  the  efforts  of 
Tulsa  In  preparing  their  application  for 
a  model  dty. 

This  editorial  noted: 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  applica- 
tion, however,  the  eflorta  of  the  many 
TuUana  Involved  will  not  have  been 
wasted  .  .  .  For  the  committee  debates  should 
strengthen  the  entire  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  long  been 
searching  for  ways  to  stimulate  our  cities 
and  our  State  governments  to  take  an  ac- 
tive role  in  plarmlng  for  the  future  of 
their  communities.  The  activities  to  date 
clearly  shows  that  the  model  cities  pro- 
izTom  Is  doing  Just  that.  It  Is  motivating 
our  mayors,  our  citizens,  our  InislneBS 
and  civic  leaders  to  take  an  active  part 
In  seeking  new  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems. 

I  suggest  that  the  model  cltlee  program 
has  already  proven  successful  In  Its  Inl- 
tl£il  stages.  Tulsa.  Okla.,  Is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  successes  across  the  country. 
With  sufficient  funding  I  beUeve  the  pro- 
gram will  be  even  more  successful. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  this  informative  and  in- 
teresting editorial  by  Inserting  It  In  the 
Record: 

A    SlDE-BEKSnT 

Tulsa  now  has  a  network  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees at  work  on  the  problema  «sK>ciate<l 
with  poverty  and  blight  In  tills  community. 

One  group  of  oommlttees,  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  ta  exploring  Tulsa's  cbanoes  of  par- 
Uclpatlng    in    the    Model    Cltlea    program. 


which  la  a  major  nattonal-local  eSort  to  re- 
vltaUae  poor  neighborhoods. 

Xit»  plans  ai«  for  the  future,  but  one  slde- 
beneflt  la  already  In  view.  Preparing  these 
appllcaUoTia  takaa  a  lot  of  time  and  com- 
munity-wide effort.  Simply  getting  people 
and  agenclea  together  to  work  on  these  prob- 
lems la  "strengthening  the  abilities  of  cities 
to  cope  with  their  own  problems." 

Ttkat  obserratlon  comes  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts consulting  &rm  of  Arthur  D.  Iilttle, 
Inc.,  wtiich  lias  been  active  In  developing 
Model  Cities  programs  across  the  nation.  It 
is  true  here,  too.  The  firm  reports: 

"For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  cities, 
the  problem  of  planning  a  program  applica- 
tion tias  brought  together  city  agencies  that 
have  neyer  met  before  in  the  same  room.  It  Is 
evident,  too,  that  new  groups  of  citizens  and 
private  firms  are  being  brought  into  the  de- 
velopment effort." 

Tulsa  baa  six  such  committees  with  doz- 
ens of  members  and  they  have  been  working 
toward  a  deadline  which  falls  tomorrow.  The 
discussions  are  truly  conununity-wide,  and 
that  Is  good. 

The  Model  Cities  act,  passed  by  Congress 
m  1966,  emphasizes  local  Initiative  and  re- 
sponslblilty.  It  calls  for  not  Just  urban  re- 
newal, but  expansion  of  Job  opportunities, 
less  dependency  on  welfare  payments,  bet- 
ter educational  opportunities  and  concerted 
attacks  on  dlaeaae.  delinquency  and  crime. 

The  conaultlng  firm  urgea  cltlet.  to  be 
"idealistic  m  purpose,  yet  pragmatic  in  ap- 
{>roach."  It  recommends  that  cities  set  up 
specific  and  obtainable  objectives,  and  that 
they  protect  themselves  by  buUdlng  flexibil- 
ity into  their  programs. 

In  this  way,  they  "can  avoid  the  situation 
where  the  validity  of  a  single  project  or  as- 
sumption could  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  entire  program." 

This  Is  soiuid  advice.  To  date.  Congress  has 
appropriated  only  enough  money  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cltlee  to  undertake  the  ini- 
tial planning  phase.  Competition  for  ftmds  Is 
bound  to  be  keen. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  tliis  appli- 
cation, however,  the  efforts  of  the  many  Tul- 
sans  Involved  will  not  have  been  wasted  If 
the  plana  are,  aa  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.  says, 
pragmatic  and  flexible.  For  the  committee 
debates  should  strengthen  the  entire  city. 


PROPOSINO  AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTITDTION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  RELATINQ  TO 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  SUBVER- 
SIVES IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BFVTT.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVHiL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  state  my  position  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  544.  which  I  introduced  last 
week,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  In  the 
matter  of  employing  subversives  In  the 
public  schools. 

The  need  for  the  proposed  amendment 
arises  from  a  majority  opinion  handed 
down  by  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  this 
January,  in  the  case  of  Kes^lshlar.  against 
UnlTcrslty  of  New  York.  "Hie  opinion  to 
vitiieh  I  refer  denies  to  a  State  govern- 
ment the  riirtit  of  refusing  employment 
in  the  puUlc  schools  to  a  schoolteacher 
on  the  grounds  that  he  or  she  Is  advocat- 
ing the  violent  overthrow  of  government 


In  the  United  States  or  is  knowingly  a 
member  of  an  organization  advocating 
such  doctrine.  House  Joint  Resolution 
544  Is  designed  to  overrule  the  decision  of 
the  Court  in  the  case  of  Keylshlan 
against  University  of  New  York. 

In  seeking  to  protect  the  Individual 
American  in  his  right  to  the  free  expres- 
sion of  pKjlltical  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  simply  gone  too  far.  It  has 
declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  that  the  State  caimot  re- 
fuse employment  to  a  person  openly 
advocating  the  destruction  of  the  State. 
And  that  does  not  make  sense.  Surely, 
the  authors  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
did  not  intend  to  Include  in  the  docu- 
ment the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  the 
several  State  governments  and  of  the 
Federal  Government  itself.  Surely  they 
did  not  intend  to  tie  the  hands  of  persOTis 
sworn  to  the  protectlcm  of  our  constitu- 
tional principles.  State  and  Federal  alike. 
To  have  so  Intended  would  have  set  us 
on  a  course  of  national  suicide,  from 
the  very  beginning. 

House  Joint  Resolution  544  empowers 
a  State,  following  full  Judicial  review,  to 
disqualify  from  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  any  person  foimd  guilty  of  will- 
fully advocating  the  forceful  overthrow 
of  any  Government  In  the  United  States, 
or  of  printing,  publishing,  editing,  or 
selling  any  book  or  paper  advocating 
such  doctrine,  or  of  willfully  and  delib- 
erately becoming  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganization advocating  such  doctrine. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  In  every  case 
wherein  a  vaguely  worded  or  ambiguous 
law  is  passed,  concerning  the  (wlltlcal 
beliefs  of  public  officials,  there  is  always 
a  chance  that  the  law  will  be  misused; 
that  demogog  may  seize  upon  it,  simply 
to  embarrass  their  political  opponents. 

No  such  possibility  exists  here,  how- 
ever. The  law  is  clearly  stated.  There  is 
nothing  ambiguous  about  It.  The  only 
persons  It  can  touch  are  those  who  advo- 
cate. In  one  way  or  another,  the  over- 
throw of  a  Government  In  the  United 
States,  by  violent  means. 

And  If  nothing  Is  done  to  reverse  the 
ixjsltlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
regard,  what  then?  My  opinion  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  four  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  voted  against  the 
majority  opinion  In  the  case  of  Keylshlan 
against  University  of  New  York.  Prom 
their  point  of  view,  the  doors  of  American 
education  have  been  opened  to  commu- 
nism— to  the  enemies  of  the  Republic — 
who  are  free,  therefore,  to  spread  their 
propaganda,  in  the  guise  of  schoolteach- 
ers. And  even  if  discovered,  they  cannot 
be  removed  from  their  positions. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  dissenting 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I 
urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  544.  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  continuation  of  this 
fantastic  state  of  affairs. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there   objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman   from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaker, 
the  controversy  that  has  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposal  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr  Qfiel 
which  would  provide  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the 
form  of  block  grants,  has  prompted  many 
concerned  residents  of  Michisans  Sixth 
Congressional  District  to  write  to  me 
Because  I  wish  to  respond  to  these  in- 
quiries as  rapidly  and  as  fully  as  possible. 
I  Inaert  in  the  Record  materials  which  I 
believe  should  clarify  this  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
has  been  much  misunderstanding  re- 
garding the  Intentions  and  the  expected 
consequences  of  this  effort  to  insure  both 
the  most  effective  use  of  aid  funds  and 
the  future  freedom  and  independence  of 
our  schools  No  one  having  a  long-range 
interest  In  the  education  of  our  youth 
should  i>ass  judgment  on  this  new  ap- 
proach without  carefully  studying  the 
following  statements  by  members  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee: 
Statiment  or  RepRtsE.vTATiVE  Ch.arles  E. 
GooDELL  or  New  York 
In  the  current  debate  Involving  the  Qule 
amendment  to  the  administrations  educa- 
tion bill.  Some  points  require  emphasis  They 
can  be  stated  quite  simply,  and  I  hope  all 
Individuals  concerned  with  this  Issue  will 
take  the  time  to  read  the  following 

I     THE  PRIV.\TE  SCHOOL  tSStTE 

The  Quie  amendment  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  avoid  the  church-state  Issue  It 
adopts  exactly  the  same  procedure  as  In 
present  law  requiring  public  scho<jl  officials 
to  make  equitable  provLslon  for  private  school 
students.  Although  the  Quse  amendment  did 
not  contemplate  commingling  of  Federal  and 
State  funds,  some  private  school  offlclaJs 
raised  this  specter  and  said  cummlngMng 
would  cut  out  private  school  students  In 
33  States  that  have  strict  church-state  con- 
stitutional provisions  To  reaasure  all  con- 
cerned, its  Qule  added  a  sp>eclQc  pr'jvlslon 
clarifying  that  there  could  t>e  no  commin- 
gling under  his  amendment  Other  clarifica- 
tions were  added  to  the  Qule  amendment 
to  meet  all  the  Initial  reservations  raised  by 
private  school  ofBctals  In  addition,  from  the 
very  beginning  the  Qule  amendment  has 
provided  that  the  Commissioner  could  by- 
pass any  State  that  failed  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  private  school  students  Un- 
der such  circumstances  the  Commissioner 
could,  In  effect,  proceed  as  under  present 
law. 

In  truth,  the  private  school  officials  are 
now  divided  over  the  Qule  amendment  They 
agree  that  the  bU!  itself  makes  sincere  and 
ample  provision  for  private  school  students. 
even  expanding  present  provisions  of  the  law 
Some  private  school  officials,  however  now 
say  In  etiect :  'The  onl;-  way  you  can  guaran- 
tee adequate  participation  of  private  school 
students  is  to  have  authority  centralized  in 
an  all-{K>werful  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  Washington  We  cannot  trust  State  sch^xjl 
officials  to  Include  private  school  students  " 
That  is  the  real  issue  posed  by  those  private 
school  officials  who  still  oppose  the  Qule 
amendment  No  matter  wh.it  provisions  are 
added,  as  long  as  the  Qule  amendment  gives 
greater  flexibility  and  control  of  education 
at  tbe  State  and  local  level,  these  particular 
private  school  officials  will  oppose  it  For- 
tunately, many  people  concerned  about  fair 
treatment  for  private  school  students  dis- 
agree vehemently  with  such  opponents  of  the 
Qule  amendment 


3    NO  PtTBLIC  HEARING 

Tlie  original  Qule  proposal.  emb<xlylng  a 
number  of  provisions  beyond  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  was  Introduced 
March  20,  and  was  before  the  committee 
when  hearings  were  held  Virtually  every  wit- 
ness was  questioned  carefully  as  to  the  Qule 
proposal.  The  administration  bill  was  refined 
In  the  light  of  committee  hearings:  so  was 
the  Qule  amendment.  It  can  be  fairly  said 
thnt  most  of  the  educational  experts  testify- 
ing agree  with  the  basic  approach  of  the 
Qule  amendment 

3    LESS  MONET  TO  SOME  ST.\TES 

The  Qule  amendment  changes  the  alKx-a- 
tlon  formula  In  its  original  form  it  would 
have  reduced  money  to  New  York,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Alaska  Education  sp<jkes- 
men  contended  a  large  number  of  Slates 
would  receive  less  money  under  the  Qule 
formula.  Including  meet  Southern  States. 
Mr  Qule  denied  this.  In  order  to  resolve  any 
question  In  this  regard,  Mr  Qule  added  a 
specific  provision  that  under  no  circum- 
stances shall  any  State  receive  less  money 
than  It  received  under  the  previous  alloca- 
tion. 

In  sum.  the  Qule  amendment  represents  a 
giant  stride  in  the  direction  of  giving  Stale 
and  local  officials  more  discretion  and  con- 
trol over  education  It  guarantees  that  pri- 
vate school  students  will  be  taken  care  of 
exactly  as  they  arc  under  present  law  The 
real  opposition  to  the  Qule  amendment  Is 
from  those  who  favor  continued  centralized 
control  of  Federal  education  funds  That  will 
be  the  choice  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives when  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  U  debated 

STATEMENT      Or      REPRESENTATIVE      ALBERT      H 
QtTE,     or     MiNNESOTA 

A  number  of  misconceptions  have  been 
circulated  about  my  amendment  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEAi.  known  as  the  Qule  Amendment  It 
U  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  Church- 
State  issue  hius  been  introduced  InUi  the 
debate  over  the  merits  of  my  amendment  and 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration. H  R    7819 

The  Qule  Amendment  to  ESEA  Is  designed 
solely  to  return  Federal  aid  to  public  and 
private  school  pupils  in  the  form  of  'block 
grants'  to  the  states,  rather  than  through 
categorical  grants.  This  method  of  getting 
aid  to  pupils  would.  In  my  view  be  much 
more  efficient  and  beneficial  to  students 

The  rumor  hiis  been  circulated  that  the 
Qule  .\mendment  would  take  benefits  away 
from  private  i  parochial  i  school  pupils  This 
Is  not  true  The  Amendment  would  continue 
every  form  of  asslsUmce  now  available  for 
private  i  parochial  i  school  pupils  and  teach- 
ers In  fact.  It  would  even  extend  some  of 
those  benefits 

When  I  prepared  the  amendment.  I  de- 
liberately wrote  In  sections  to  make  certain 
that  private  school  pupils  would  continue 
to  receive  the  same  benefits  they  enjoy  under 
the  present  Act 

Programs  in  the  local  schools  funded 
through  the  block  grant  must  Include  ar- 
rangements for  private  school  pupils  to  par- 
ticipate In  fact,  no  State  plan  could  be 
approved  unless  It  met  requirements  de- 
signed to  safeguard  pupils  In  private  schiHjls. 
because  the  funds  must  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  students  both  In  public  and  private 
sch(X)ls  U)  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  attending  each  This  Is 
exactly  the  same  as  provided  In  ESE.A  The 
precise  language  is  as  follows 

"S«c  704  {ai  i3)  provides  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  number  of  children 
attending  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  school  attendance  areas  selected 
for  programs  under  Section  7()3,  provision 
win  be  made  on  an  equitable  basis  for  in- 
cluding special  educational  services  and  ar- 


rangements (such  as.  but  not  limited  to, 
dual  enrollment,  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision, mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment  and  other  special  educational  ar- 
rangements) m  which  such  children  can  par- 
ticipate." 

Federal  funds  for  textbooks  and  library 
m-Lterlals  (a  minimum  of  $120  million  under 
the  Qule  Amendment!  must  include  an 
equitable  distribution  on  a  Icxm  basis  for 
private  school  pupils  and  teachers.  More- 
over, my  amendment  exp.inds  to  the  pres- 
ent Act  by  including  laboratory  and  other 
Instructional  equipment  among  these  mate- 
rials   The   precise    language   Is   as    follows 

•Sec  704  iaii4i  provides  that  arrange- 
ments (Whether  through  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  or  some  other  State  agency 
or  commission)  for  the  distribution  of  !i- 
br.iry  resources,  textbooks,  laboratory  and 
other  instructional  equipment,  and  audio- 
visual equipment  and  materials  for  the  uf^e 
of  teachers  and  pupils  shall  Include  pro,  i- 
slons  for  the  loan  of  such  resources,  tcxt- 
boiks,  equipment  and  materials  on  an  equi- 
table basis  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils 
in  non-public  schools:" 

My  amendment  Includes  still  another  snfo- 
guard  for  private  schools,  the  so  called  "by- 
pass" mechanism  If  a  State  cannot  legully 
provide  for  the  loan  of  textb«x)ks,  Instruc- 
tional equipment  and  m.iterlals  for  private 
school  pupils  and  teachers,  the  US  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  arrange  fur 
such  loans  directly  to  them  on  an  ?qultable 
basis  from  the  funds  allotted  to  these  States, 
thus  avoiding  any  State  constitutional  lim- 
itation This  Is  exactly  the  arrangement 
under  which  the  ESEA  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  presently 
operate  The  precise  language  Is  as  follows: 
"Sec  705  (bi  In  any  State  which  has  a 
State  plan  approved  under  Section  704(b) 
In  which  no  State  agency  Is  authorized  by 
law  to  provide  library  resources,  textbo<jks. 
latKjratory  and  other  Instructional  equip- 
ment, audiovisual  equipment  and  materials, 
or  other  printed  and  published  lnstructlon.il 
materials  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  In  any  one  or  more  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  In  such  State,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  arrange  for  such  testing  and 
for  the  provision  on  an  equitable  basis  ol 
such  library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other 
Instructional  materials  and  equipment  for 
such  use  and  shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  for 
any  fiscal  year  out  of  the  States  allotment." 
In  addition,  since  the  Qule  Amendment 
will  specifically  prohibit  the  commingling 
of  Federal  with  State  funds,  no  State  Is 
restricted  by  Its  legal  requirement  on  State 
funds  In  carrying  out  arrangements  for  the 
participation  of   private  school   pupils. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  again,  the 
Qule  Amendment  will  not  take  benefits  away 
from  pupils  who  attend  private  ( parochial  i 
schools. 

Stattmcnt     or     Representatives     John     N 
Erlenborn.   or   Illinois,   and   William   J 

SCHERLE.   or   loWA 

Let  us  say.  first  of  all.  that  we  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  both  of  us  are  products 
of  parochial  schools  We  believe  that  errone- 
ous Information  and  even  more  erroneous 
Interpretation  has  been  circulated  about 
this  amendment 

It  Is  not  an  antl-Cathollc  amendment,  but 
It  is  anti-Federal  bureaucracy  It  Intends  to 
give  school  children  better  educational  op- 
portunities: and  It  Intends  to  afford  school 
administrators— both  public  and  parochial— 
a  better  chance  of  bringing  those  oppor- 
tunities to  the  children  In  their  care. 


MINK  RANCHERS  NEED  EMERGENCY 
FHA  FINANCING 

Mr     KLEPPE      Mr,    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  LAifcxN]  may  ex- 
tend hlfl  remarks  at  thla  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
called  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  use  their  authority  In  providing  emer- 
gency financing  to  UJ3.  mink  ranchers 
who  find  themselves  caught  In  a  financial 
vise  between  current  high  operating  costa 
and  deflated  prices  on  current  pelt  stocks 
caused  by  free-flowing  cheap  imports. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Department  and 
FHA,  I  noted  that  our  Nation's  mink 
farmers  are  li.  desperate  need  of  financial 
credit  to  sustain  them  through  this  pe- 
riod of  low  prices  for  their  pelts,  caused 
by  Increased  mink  imports,  and  high 
overhead  costs  as  the  kitting — birth  of 
young  mink — season  gets  underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  emergency  help  is  needed 
right  now,  while  we  work  on  the  long- 
range  problem  of  restoring  the  American 
mink  Industry  to  a  profitable  level 
through  legislation  such  as  mine  to  limit 
the  increasing  glut  of  mink  pelts  into  the 
country.  The  U.S.  mink  Industry,  after 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  promote 
mink  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world,  now  find  cheap  foreign  Imports 
have  increased  to  the  p>olnt  that  the  im- 
ports account  for  42  percent  of  domestic 
consumption.  The  result  was  an  average 
auction  price  drop  of  about  $4.50  p>er 
skin.  In  Minnesota,  for  instance,  the 
mink  industry  estimates  that  over  50 
percent  of  the  current  crop  remains  to 
be  sold.  Unless  the  price  rises,  the  ranch- 
ers face  economic  disaster  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  are  experiencing 
their  yearly  peak  in  feeding  expenses  as 
the  young  mink  are  bom. 

Production  credit  associations  have 
been  able  to  lend  assistance  in  a  few 
cases  and  local  banks  have  helped  some. 
But  the  greatest  need  is  for  priority 
treatment  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration in  Its  loan  program.  With  Amer- 
ican mink  buyers  stepping  up  purchases 
of  mink  from  foreign  sources,  the  UJ3. 
auction  companies  are  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  provide  the  primary  credit  to 
domestic  producers,  as  has  been  the 
practice  In  past  years. 

That  is  why  FHA  should  exert  every 
effort  to  help  mink  farmers  get  through 
this  crucial  period  of  low  prices,  high 
Imports,  drled-up  credit  sources,  and 
high  carryover  rate  of  last  year's  stocks. 


FLAG  DESECRATION   SHOULD  BE 
MADE  A  FEDERAL  CRIME 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Lakokm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thla  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemac  from 
North  DakoU? 

There  wu  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  Judlclaiy  sub- 
committee now  holding  hearings  on  legla- 
latlon  to  make  desecration  of  the  flag  a 


Federal  crime  wUl  im>prove  the  strong 
provisions  of  my  Mil,  HJl.  3925,  at  the 
earliest  poasiUe  time. 

Unquestionably  there  is  widespread 
public  resentment  against  recent  fiag- 
bumlng  uid  flag-marring  incidents.  The 
burning  of  our  national  flag  at  so-called 
Iieace  demonstrations  last  month  in  New 
York  should  be  reason  enough  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  prohibit  such  shame- 
ful and  despicable  incidents.  Also  in 
April,  a  college  instructor  in  Indiana 
burned  an  American  flag  in  class  on  a 
dare,  while  denying  there  was  anything 
unpatriotic  about  the  incident. 

Accordingly,  we  must  deter  and  punish 
any  fvuther  efforts  to  deliberately  dam- 
age the  flag,  which  is  the  symbol  of  our 
freedom  and  proud  heritage.  At  a  time 
when  American  soldiers  are  engaged  in 
a  war  halfway  around  the  world,  Con- 
gress should  not  hesitate  to  Insure 
proper  respect  and  protection  for  our 
national  flag  at  home. 

Under  my  bill,  those  who  mutilate  or 
desecrate  the  flag  would  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  up  to  5  years  or  a  fine  up 
to  $10,000,  or  both.  This  penalty  Is  the 
same  as  that  prescribed  for  draft  card 
burners  by  a  1965  amendment  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act. 

As  further  need  for  this  legislation,  I 
recall  several  flag-marring  Incidents 
which  received  nationwide  publicity  last 
year:  An  Illinois  schoolteacher  trampled 
on  the  flag  in  front  of  his  class;  demon- 
strators in  Georgia  pulled  down  the  flag 
from  courthouse  grounds  and  proceeded 
to  tear  it,  trample  and  spit  on  it;  a 
speaker  on  a  college  campus  in  Indiana 
spit  on  the  flag,  then  ripped  it  into  pieces, 
threw  it  on  the  floor  and  stomped  on  it; 
and  a  New  York  theater  sponsored  the 
burning  of  the  flag  on  stage. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  sub- 
committee and  full  Judiciary  Committee 
will  see  fit  to  approve  this  legislation  to 
make  desecration  of  the  flag  a  Federal 
crime. 

RENT   CERTIFICATE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE:AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1965  I  sponsored  the  rent  certification 
program  which  was  included  in  the 
Housing  Bill  of  1965.  The  administration 
now  refers  to  this  as  the  section  23  pro- 
gram. This  enables  the  Housing  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  make  use  of  pri- 
vately owned,  privately  operated  prop- 
erties, paying  full  taxes,  for  low  income 
I)e(9le  who  are  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing. Tlie  program — when  I  last  checked — 
was  In  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  27  States  and  94  cities.  The  HAA  had 
a  total  of  21.512  units  applied  for,  about 
13,000  unite  under  contract  and  approxi- 
mately 10,000  peoide  \mder  roof. 

I  believe  this  Is  an  excellent  record  on 
the  part  of  the  Housing  Assistance  Ad- 


ministration and  its  Housing  Manage- 
ment Division.  I  hope  that  the  successful 
operations  to  date  continue. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  however, 
that  certain  restrictive  conditions  are 
being  added  by  the  HUD  secretariat,  to 
the  contracts  made  by  the  individual 
housing  authorities.  This  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

To  be  specific,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  secretariat  allows  no  rent  certificate 
"section  23"  units  to  be  utilized  except 
when  they  have  been  rehabilitated.  The 
Justification  for  the  secretariat's  action 
is  that  t^ere  is  a  low  vacancy  rate  in 
Washington  and  to  do  otherwise  might 
drive  rents  upward. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  so.  There 
were,  however,  no  such  intentions  in  the 
Congress  at  the  time  at  the  time  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965's  enactment.  Such 
conditions  could  not  be  added  by  any 
interpretation  I  can  conceive.  I  regard 
the  nature  of  such  conditions  as  a  con- 
travention of  the  intent  of  Congress.  It 
breaks  faith  with  the  people  who  so  badly 
need  decent,  safe,  sanitary  housing.  If 
such  housing  is  available  and  does  not 
need  rehabilitation  they  should  have 
its  use. 

Had  the  secretariat  consulted  Con- 
gress as  to  these  restrictive  conditions 
which  it  intended  to  add  to  contractual 
relationships,  things  might  have  been 
different.  In  this  particular  case,  how- 
ever, I  find  that  once  against  the  admin- 
istration is  tiTlng  to  remake  the  rent 
housing  program,  which  is  working,  so 
it  will  serve  as  a  handmaiden  to  the 
rent  supplement  program  which  is  not 
working.  Consequently,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced legislation  which  will  prevent 
the  secretariat  of  HUD  from  misinter- 
preting the  intent  of  Congress  by  adding 
restrictive  conditions. 


VICTOR  A.  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramzr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMF^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing our  respects  to  the  late  Victor  A. 
Johnston,  director  of  the  Republican 
senatorial  campaign  committee  and 
formerly  executive  director  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Wisconsin. 

Vic,  who  recently  made  his  home  dur- 
ing part  of  the  year  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  was  higlily  respected  as  an  ad- 
viser to  senatorial  Republican  officehold- 
ers and  aspirants.  His  impact  both  on 
the  Republican  Party  and  on  the  na- 
tional political  scene  was  substantial 
during  his  18-year  career  as  director  of 
the  Republican  senatorial  campaign 
committee. 

Victor  A.  Johnston  was  one  of  the  un- 
sung heroes  of  the  two-party  system. 
He  went  about  his  tasks  out  of  the  public 
limelight.  We  can  be  sure,  however,  that 
his  memory  will  shine  brightly  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
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working  with  him.  Vic  w-lll  be  missed  both 
as  an  Individual  and  as  a  party  adviser 
in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  AMTOIICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  .  Mr.  Zwach  I  may  ex- 
lend  his  remarks  ai  tliis  point  m  tiie 
RscoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  oi  tiie  gentleman  frum 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  farmer  In  Lin- 
coln County,  Minn.,  commenting  on  the 
difflculties  that  his  family  has  faced  be- 
cause of  the  critical  agricultural  situa- 
tion. It  certainly  sums  up  the  plight  of 
our  rural  areas,  and  points  to  growing 
insistence  by  tlie  people  that  something 
must  be  done — and  done  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  share  tills 
letter  with  my  colleagues  In  the  House, 
I  place  It  In  the  Record  at  this  ptjlnt. 

I  am  a  farmer  living  In  Urnoln  Cnunty. 
married  md  have  Uiree  boys,  ages  21.  17.  una 
13.  Don't  ask  me  why  I'm  in  agrlcult'ire  be- 
cauae  my  wUe  and  I  have  bad  it  up  to  our 
iMCka.  We  milk  25  cows,  mlse  hogs,  cattle, 
and  chickens.  At  the  present  time.  Im  bure 
we  aren't  breaking  even  on  milking  cows  and 
today  our  milk  check  showed  another  3  cei.ts 
drop  In  price.  H<>g»  used  to  be  mortsrage 
Uft«n  but  now  you  have  to  be  pretty  aharp 
to  break  even.  Eggs  are  19-30  centa  per  do^en. 
have  been  for  Ux  weeka  or  more,  so  the  lay- 
ing bens  go  to  the  soup  factory  next  week. 
Holateln  bulla  are  a  good  price  which  shows 
people  are  eating  baloney  and  hamburger  in- 
stead of  steak 

What's  to  become  of  Lincoln  CJounty  and 
all  counties  you  repreeent  under  conditions 
like  thla'  What  kind  of  an  aJm.nlstmtion  do 
we  have  In  Washlnk.'ton''  Why  doesn't  some- 
one give  some  conalderatlon  to  the  family 
farmers,  who  au-e  raising  acme  of  th»  finest 
children  in  the  world,  and  produces  the  fe<jd 
which  la  so  vital  to  every'jne's  existence' 
IJOJ  worrtea  more  about  foreign  aid.  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon,  his  poverty  ;,.-Tgram  and 
•cores  of  other  unneceaaary  UUngt  than 
what's  redliy  his  chief  concern — agriculture 
Laat  night  we  heard  a  CaUholii;  priest  from 
Elkton.  South  Dakota  speak  on  the  farm 
problem  at  Tyler  He  had  attended  the  meet- 
ing In  Ames.  Iowa,  where  our  Honorable 
aecretary  OrvlUe  Preeman  met  with  farmers 
and  had  made  the  remark  that.  "I  can't  see 
anything  wrong  out  here.  everytMnf;  kxik'? 
good  and  there's  no  problem  In  .Agriculture  "! 
Tell  me.  if  you  can.  Mr.  Zwach,  is  he  really 
that  stupid  or  doesn't  he  want  to  see  f  jr  fear 
hell  loee  his  Federal  pay  check? 

I'm  speaking  for  95  percent  of  the  people 
In  Lincoln  County  when  I  say  LBJ  better  pull 
bla  bead  out  of  the  sand  along  with  his  aids. 
because  alt  over  farmers  are  getting  a  raw 
deal.  We  can't  hang  on  much  longer  and  you 
better  believe  this. 

Oovornment  spending  the  way  they  do. 
cant  go  on  This  Viet  Nam  war  is  needless 
Money,  men.  and  munition  plants  are  the 
onea  gaining,  at  the  coet  of  human  life  If 
you  or  I  bad  pulled  the  crooked  deals  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Bobby  Baker  and 
•eorae  of  others  have  done,  would  we  be 
around''  Tou  know  the  answer. 

Do  all  you  can  to  push  the  bill  for  po«t<il 
driveway  delivery  to  all  farms.  We  have  been 
drlTlng  over  a  mile  for  our  mall  for  over  60 
year*  and  yet  the  school  bus  picks  up  our 
bOTB  at  the  driveway  crery  day    Mall  service 


Is  terrible  and  gets  worse  all  the  time  tn  spite 
of  hikes  In  postal  rates. 

C m.sumers  of  milk  scream  their  heads  off 
by  having  to  pay  23  to  25  cents  per  quart  for 
milk,  but  say  nothing  when  they  pay  80  cents 
per  quart  for  beer 

The  NJ»  O  — Karm  Bureau— Piirmers  Union 
and  the  Orange  should  all  get  together  and 
form  one  good,  solid  farm  organization  and 
dem.kod  a  price  for  their  farm  products 
Without  It  we  have  nothing  and  will  get 
nothing 


sums  up.  In  a  few  words,  the  major  prob- 
lem facing  agriculture — lower  prices  and 
higher  costs.  Mr,  Selvig  writes: 

In  looking  over  our  farm  records  this 
morning  we  And  In  1947  on  a  '4  sec  of  land. 
our  wheat  sold  for  »2  60  and  flax  $5  85  per 
bushel  And  taxes  were  »67.08.  In  1966,  or 
20  years  later,  we  got  (1  40  for  our  wheat  as.d 
»2  80  for  the  flax  and  taxes  J286.68.  And  we 
have  reed,  notice  that  our  taxoe  will  be  a  lu'. 
more  In  1967. 

With  Preeman  fixing  grain  prices  we  better 
sell  this  land. 


DOCLnWENTATION    OF   CITIZENSHIP 
FOR    CHILDREN   BORN    ABROAD 

Mr.  KLEPPE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  ttie  gentleman 
from  New  Hamp.slilre  l  Mr  Cleveland  1 
may  e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request,  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEV-ELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Joined  my  col!ea*:ue  the  ^en- 
tlemar  from  Maryland  ;Mr.  Machen  I  in 
intrcxluclng  a  bill  to  reform  the  method 
of  documentation  of  US  citizenship  for 
children  born  overseas  to  American 
parent:-. 

Under  this  bill.  Department  of  State 
certification  of  American  citizenship 
would  be  adequate  proof  of  this  citizen- 
ship This  would  do  away  with  the  hard- 
alilps  and  burdens  on  tliousands  of  Amer- 
ican families  who  return  home  to  face  an 
administrative  burden  trying  to  prove 
their  children  are  actually  American 
citizens. 

This  situation  occurs  becaase  there  Is 
no  law  requiring  tiie  acceptance  of  this 
State  Department  certification  of  birth 
as  evidence  of  U  S.  citizenship  The  bill 
I  am  joining  my  colleague  (Mr.  Machen  1 
in  proposing,  would  simply  require  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  to  Issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  citizenship  to  those  persons  who 
huld  the  State  Department  certification 
of  birth,  and  thus  simplify  an  otherwise 
complicated  proce.s.s 

I  am  per'sorally  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  the  present  proce.ss. 
Wtien  I  was  called  back  Into  the  service 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  my  daughter 
was  bom  in  Germany.  And  today,  with 
our  increasing  Involvements  and  com- 
mitments in  the  free  world,  there  are 
more  American  citL^ens  facing  similar 
situations  overseas 

This  bill  would  be  a  simple  answer  to 
the.se  problems  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  quick  action  to  adopt  It. 


LOWER  PRICES  AND  HIGHER 
COSTS— THE  MAJOR  PROBLEM 
PACING  AGRICULTURE 

Mr  KLEPPE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
here  a  letter  from  Mr  H  L.  Selvig.  a 
farmer  who  lives  at  Plaza,  N    Dak    He 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN 

The  SPE.\KER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ml.s.sourl  (Mr.  Randall  1  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
both  a  great  honor  and  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal pride  to  stand  here  In  the  well  of 
the  House  again  today,  as  I  have  done  on 
this  occasion  since  1959.  to  pay  tribute 
to  so  great  and  distinguished  an  Ameri- 
can, and  to  claim  proudly  as  a  constitu- 
ent, former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
On  this  day  as  he  celebrates  his  83d 
birthday.  I  wish  to  extend  to  him.  on 
behalf  of  millions  of  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, and  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  Mis- 
sourtans  and  fellow  towTismen.  the 
fondest  wishes  for  continued  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  our  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  the  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  the  honor  to  represent 
former  President  Truman  and  the  Fourth 
District  of  Missouri  in  this  House. 

Great  Presidents  are  usually  measured 
in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  their 
day  and  generation.  Once  In  a  while  a 
man  comes  along  who  serves  not  only 
his  generation  but  many  generations. 

In  ray  mind.  Harry  Truman  is  one  of 
these  men.  He  cut  the  pattern  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  not  only  for  his  own 
administration  but  for  many  adminis- 
trations to  succeed  him.  President  Tru- 
man's accomplishments  and  foresight 
loom  larger  with  every  passing  year;  both 
by  the  judgments  of  his  day  and  of  fu- 
ture generations  he  certainly  will  be 
listed  among  tlie  most  distinguished  of 
our  Presidents. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  on  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  this  Is  the  birthday  of  this  eminent 
American  and  I  Join  him  In  wishing 
happy  birthday  to  President  Truman. 
Mrs.  Albert  and  I  hope  that  he  will  have 
many  more  birthdays  and  that  they  will 
all  be  happy, 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  contribution  of  our  majority 
leader. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  former  President  Truman  was 
a  President  of  these  United  States  as  a 
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E>emocrat.  and  although  on  occasions  he 
has  been  somewhat  critical  and  harsh 
of  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aUde,  I 
think  all  of  us  regardless  of  political  af- 
filiation, wish  him  many  more  years  of 
health  and  happiness  on  this,  his  83d 
birthday. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  kind  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  are  wishing  the  former  occupant  of 
the  Important  chair  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  my  own  fellow  Mls- 
sourian,  Hon.  Harry  8.  Truman,  many 
happy  returns. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  since  serving 
in  the  executive  branch  during  World 
War  n  under  his  administration  to  have 
been  designated  by  him  on  occasion,  al- 
though poles  apart  politically  perhaps. 
as  the  acting  White  House  physician 
when  he  Journeyed  into  the  Ozarks  or 
when  the  White  House  physician  or  his 
present  doctor,  Dr.  Graham,  was  not 
available.  I  have  always  honored  this. 

We  have  had  him  In  om*  town  to  dedi- 
cate armories  and  other  Institutions 
named  Truman,  and  after  his  cousin. 
Gen.  Ralph  Tnmian  and  others  who 
have  been  great  men  in  the  history  of 
our  coimtry. 

Indeed,  former  President  Truman  did 
bring  history  Into  the  concept  of  evaluat- 
ing matters  and  the  future  trend  of  this 
Nation's  problems. 

We  hope  he  has  many  happy  returns 
and  that  the  arthritis  which  plagues  him 
on  his  83d  birthday  may  disappear  be- 
fore his  84th  birthday  rolls  around. 

Many  happy  returns.  President  Tru- 
man. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  become  In- 
volved In  a  conversation  with  Sir  Robert 
Menzles,  who  at  that  time  was  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia.  He  spoke  In  glow- 
ing terms  of  his  friend,  Harry  Truman. 
He  said  that  there  were  three  things  that 
stood  out  In  his  mind  about  Harry  Tru- 
man. One  was  his  personal  Integrity  and 
another  was  the  fact  that  he  was  loyal  to 
his  friends,  and  the  last  was  his  great 
capacity  for  making  a  decision  when  the 
decisionmaking  was  very  dUBcult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  those  sentiments 
and  I,  too,  want  to  join  ms  colleagues  In 
wishing  our  former  President  a  happy 
birthday  and  many  more  of  them. 

Mr.  RAI^DALL.  I  thank  our  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  very  much 
for  bringing  us  this  apprsdsal  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man from  the  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.   KORNEOAY.    I   appreciate   the 


gentleman  sdelding  to  me,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  congratulate 
and  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  this  fine  day,  the  83d  birthday  of 
former  President  Truman.  I  certainly 
Join  my  friend  in  the  well  in  extending  to 
President  Tnmum  best  wishes  on  this 
day,  with  every  wish  for  his  health  and 
happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina.   

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  took  this  time  today  to  give  some 
of  us  an  opportunity  to  express  our  great 
admiration  and  our  best  wishes  to  the 
great  former  President  on  his  birthday. 
I  served  the  complete  number  of  years 
that  Harry  Truman  was  Vice  President 
and  President,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
sticks  in  my  mind  In  regard  to  this 
great  man  from  Missouri  Is  the  fact  that 
he  had  the  capacity  to  make  decisions, 
rough,  hard,  dUBcult  decisions,  in  times 
of  need. 

I  go  back  to  the  time  when  he  had  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
which  had  been  started  by  his  predeces- 
sor, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  go  back  to  the  time  when  he  made 
the  decision  to  use  the  atomic  weapon 
in  Japan. 

I  go  back  to  the  time  when  he  made  the 
decision  to  find  out  If  It  was  feasible  to 
make  the  hydrogen  weapon.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  would  have  happened 
had  he  not  made  that  tremendously  im- 
portant decision  at  the  time  he  made  It, 
because  on  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  we  told  him  that  we  thought  this 
thing  had  to  be  explored  to  &nd  out  If 
you  could  unite  and  fuse  the  light  ele- 
ments of  hydrogen  to  cause  this  tre- 
mendous explosion  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  the  fission  of  the  atom  in 
the  atomic  weapon. 

At  that  time  he  made  the  right  de- 
cision on  the  recommendations  that  we 
and  others  had  proposed.  It  was  a  deci- 
sion fraught  with  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities for  humanity  and  the  world.  We 
did  not  know  at  that  time  that  the  So- 
viets were  working  on  a  hydrogen  weap- 
on; but  we  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  being  done.  Nineteen 
mcmths  after  we  successfully  exploded 
the  hydrogen  device,  the  Soviets  ex- 
ploded a  hydrogen  device. 

Now.  think  for  a  moment;  if  at  that 
time  In  the  world's  history  the  Soviets 
had  had  sole  possession  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  could  they  or  would  they  have 
Issued  ultimatums  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world?  Would  they  have  said, 
"Get  out  of  ETurope  or  we  will  let  you 
have  one  of  these  weap<ms  at  a  stra- 
tegic place"?  What  would  our  position 
have  been?  What  would  have  been  the 
positions  of  the  nations  of  Europe  at  that 
time?  If  that  kind  of  ultimatum  had 
been  given  to  them,  would  they  have 
borne  the  responsibility  of  an  imijact 
of  a  weapon  of  this  kind  in  case  the 
Soviets  decided  to  use  It? 


We  were  not  in  that  position.  We  were 
not  In  that  position  due  to  the  fact  that 
Harry  Truman  made  the  decision  to 
spend,  if  necessary,  a  billion  dollars  to 
find  out  if  you  could  have  a  hydrogen 
weapon. 

We  began  to  have  it  in  inventory  in  a 
usable  fashion  at  the  time  the  Soviets 
proved  that  they  could  also  fuse  the  light 
elements  of  hydrogen.  World  history, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  was  af- 
fected because  we  were  in  a  position  of 
strength  due  to  the  decisiveness  of 
Harry  S.  Truman.  We  were  in  a  position 
where  we  could  not  be  intimidated  or 
threatened  as  we  would  have  been  had 
another  course  been  taken;  that  is,  if 
we  had  appointed  ji  commission  to  study 
the  problem,  for  instance,  for  a  couple 
of  years. 

So  this  man  made  many  other  de- 
cisions, but  these  are  three  of  the  great 
decisions  that  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  today  and  to  add 
my  tremendous  respect  and  admiration 
for  a  man  who  served  his  coimtry  and 
served  It  well.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Those  remarks  are  most  welcome 
because  they  come  from  one  who  Is 
knowledgeable  and  speaks  with  authority 
as  a  member  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee. 

As  we  are  given  only  one  opportimlty 
on  this  earth  to  develop  our  skills  and  to 
make  some  contribution  to  the  better- 
ment of  mankind,  the  maimer  in  which 
we  develop  our  talents  determines  our 
place  in  history.  And  as  time  mellows 
our  historic  perspective,  the  greatness  of 
our  forebears  is  revealed.  Each  genera- 
tion is  faced  with  challenges  which  force 
it  to  seek  out  men  of  leadership,  deter- 
mination, resourcefulness,  and  courage, 
thrusting  upon  them  the  responsibilities 
for  decisions  which  literally  mold  the 
course  of  history  and  charging  them  with 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the 
peace  and  security  of  humanity. 

The  Truman  years  were  years  of  chal- 
lenge, years  in  which  the  security  and 
peace  of  the  world  were  threatened,  and 
thus  thrust  upon  the  shoulders  of  this 
great  man  were  burdens  and  decisions 
almost  imequaled  and  certainly  unpar- 
alleled throughout  our  history.  I  would 
never  want  to  be  one  who  took  a  part  In 
trying  to  distort  any  event  in  history,  but 
I  am  siu'e  I  am  correct  in  saying  I  be- 
lieve history  will  support  the  claim  that 
President  Truman  will  go  down  in  the 
records  as  one  of  the  truly  great  Ameri- 
can Presidents  of  our  time. 

His  courage  was  outstanding  in  those 
critical  hours  of  decision  which  seem  to 
nm  the  whole  gamut  of  his  Eulmlnlstra- 
tlon.  His  confrontation  'with  Stalin  at 
Potsdam,  his  acceptance  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  his 
unhesitating  response  to  the  challenge 
against  the  United  States  in  Korea,  the 
fortitude  which  caused  him  to  carry 
through  the  1948  election  campaign  to 
an  electoral  triumph  that  had  been  wide- 
ly regarded  as  an  impossibility — these 
attest  to  his  courage,  bravery,  fortitude, 
and,  yes,  his  greatness. 

To  courage,  he  added  a  gift  for  seeing 
issues  clearly  and  for  stating  them  in 
plain  and  sometimes  blunt  terms;  but 
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ones  which  were  clearly  understood  by 
his  oountrymen.  Many  Americaxis  esteem 
this  gilt  ot  hia — a  rare  one  In  political 
life;  in  and  of  Itaelf  a  opeclal  form  of 
courage. 

Now.  to  merely  reiterate  the  accom- 
pliahments  of  the  Truman  years  would 
be  a  dry  recitation  of  facts  of  which  I  am 
sure  the  Members  are  all  aware.  But  to 
try  to  perceive  them  In  the  perspective  of 
the  time  In  which  they  were  necessitated 
would  reveal  some  of  the  Impact  and 
sisnlflcance  of  Mr.  Truman's  mark  upon 
history. 

On  March  12  of  this  year,  we  took  time 
to  observe  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Truman  doctrine,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  postwar  diplomacy. 

It  was  on  March  12,  1947,  that  Mr 
Truman  went  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  to  announce  a  policy  that 
wa«  to  prove  to  be  a  milestone  In  US. 
history.  Under  the  terms  of  that  policy. 
American  military  and  political  power 
were  extended  throughout  the  world. 

President  Truman's  Immediate  pur- 
pose on  that  March  12  day  In  1947  was  to 
request  $400  million  In  economic  and 
military  aid  with  which  to  rescue  Greece 
and  Turkey  Greece  was  on  the  edge  of 
political  and  economic  collapse,  m  grave 
peril  from  the  Communist  guerrilla 
movement.  Turkey,  along  with  Greece, 
was  about  to  lose  her  military  and  eco- 
nomic support  from  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  first  great  decisions  of  that 
administration  which  became  the  cor- 
nerstone of  American  postwar  policy,  Is 
today  called  the  Truman  doctrine.  Under 
the  direction  of  thLs  policy,  the  United 
States  has  (wsimied  the  burden  and.  yes, 
the  responsibility  of  world  leadership  as 
the  mightiest  nation  on  earth.  The  core 
of  the  Tnmian  doctrine,  as  It  has  been 
known,  is  that  the  United  States  de- 
clared her  willingness  and  determination 
to  support  free  peoples  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minor- 
ities <H"  by  outside  pressures. 

It  operated  under  the  premise  that 
totalitarian  regimes  Imposed  upon  free 
peoples  by  direct  or  Indirect  aggression 
undermine  the  foundations  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  hence  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

But  the  responsibility  of  world  leader- 
■tolpdid  not  stop  with  the  creation  of  the 
Truman  doctrine.  Three  months  later 
the  Marshall  plan  was  instituted — one 
of  the  most  humanitarian  ventures  ever 
undertaken  by  one  nation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  fellow  states.  It  led  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  states  of  Europe 
and  the  development  of  bonds  of  friend- 
ship. 

The  Truman  doctrine  led,  in  a  series 
of  related  steps,  to  the  Marshall  plan. 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
and  to  the  entire  policy  of  contaiimient 
(tf  conmiunlsm  by  a  network  of  military 
alliances  stretching  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  and  across  Asia. 

Recently — very  recently,  in  fact — 
there  was  a  meeting  of  what  Is  called  the 
Council  of  ESirope.  The  Council  held  a 
■(Mtion  a  week  or  so  ago  to  observe  the 
30th  aimlvcrsary  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  at  the  depths  of  the  poet-war  de- 
pression helped  to  rebuild  the  devastated 
eeonomies  of  Prance.  Erigland.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  other  allies. 
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significantly,  at  the  time  of  that  meet- 
ing, there  was  not  a  single  Prenchman, 
not  one  single  member  of  the  Oaulilst 
government,  who  got  up  to  say  a  word  in 
memory  of  the  Marshall  plan.  But  there 
was  an  old  gentleman,  the  90-year-old 
dean  of  the  French  National  Assembly, 
Manus  Moutet.  who  could  not  stand  It 
any  longer,  and  who  jumped  to  his  feet 
to  say: 

Maybe  the  CrBulUatB  dont  want  to  mention 
the  Uaxahall  plan,  but  I  am  B<->lng  to  men- 
tion ;t  FraJice  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  United  States  and  we  will  never  for- 
get It  If  the  French  Ooverument  wants  to 
remain  silent.  I  will  not. 

Deputy  Moutet  went  on  to  say: 
My  voice  will  gpwvk  out  for  the  people  of 
Prance    We  will  always  remember  the  Mar- 
shall plan 

The  Truman  years  witnessed  many 
challenges  to  America's  determination  to 
maintain  peace. 

The  Impact  of  the  Truman  doctrine 
upon  the  events  abroad  was  immediate 
and  powerful.  Turkey  and  Iran  were 
fortified  against  Soviet  pressures  The 
previous  attitude  toward  the  power  of 
the  Communists  in  Western  Europe  was 
so  altered  that  the  Communists  were 
dropped  from  the  Governments  of 
France  and  lUly  within  about  2  months. 

American  policies  and  actions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Truman  doctrine  have 
been  successful  In  maintaining  Interna- 
tional order.  In  helping  nations  to  pre- 
serve their  Independence,  In  promoting 
economic  and  social  progress,  and  In 
keeping  the  peace. 

The  United  States  came  a  long  way 
from  the  Isolation  and  nonlnvolvement 
poUcles  of  our  Founding  Fathers  by  tlie 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  but  not 
until  the  leadership  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration did  she  fully  and  perma- 
nently assume  the  responsibility  for  this 
new  leadership. 

In  the  years  of  the  Truman  Presidency, 
mankind  took  tremendous  steps  toward 
the  un.sure  future — steps  unparalleled  al- 
most throughout  the  enUre  previous 
course  of  hLstory. 

I  will  mention  two,  which  we  believe 
to  be  of  great  significance 

First,  we  must  remember  that  here  we 
are  dealing  with  the  transition  period, 
the  transition  from  the  pre- atomic  era 
into  the  age  of  nuclear  energy.  Into  an 
age  of  advanced  technology  and  science. 
The  advancement  Into  the  nuclear  age. 
or  atomic  age,  challenged  and.  tested 
man  s  ability  to  maintain  peace  and  with 
that  peace  the  responsibility  for  the  fu- 
ture of  humanity. 

The  atomic  era  challenged  mankind, 
and  especially  Its  leaders,  with  the  choice 
of  using  nuclear  energy,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind and  civilization.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world  had  any 
one  nation  possessed  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy in  an  instant  that  which  had  been 
built  up  over  the  thousands  of  years  of 
history  or  with  the  same  power  of  the 
atom  to  build  and  expand  the  horizons 
of  human  achievement. 

Realizing  only  through  peace  could 
mankind  ever  hope  to  achieve  the  peace- 
ful utilization  of  the  atom  rather  than 


the  destructive  force  and  power  that  It 
had,  he  fostered  and  encouraged  the 
plans  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
organization  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  could  peacefully  meet.  I  refer  to 
the  United  NaUons. 

Much  to  the  credit  of  President  Tru- 
man, the  United  Nations  found  its  home 
here  in  the  United  States.  A  President 
forced,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
time,  to  be  a  President  of  war.  found  a 
way  also  to  be  a  President  who  thought  in 
terms  of  the  future  peace  and  security  of 
the  world.  The  establishment  of  a  last- 
ing international  organization  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace  in  a  time  of  turmoil 
was  the  second  great  transition  In  the 
thinking  of  the  world  which  occurred  un- 
der the  Presidency  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  Truman  years  saw  the  materializa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  peace,  at  about  the  same 
time  man  became  possessed  of  the 
capability  to  destroy  his  neighbor  as  well 
as  himself. 

I  think  we  might  take  a  moment  to 
turn  to  recall  some  of  his  triumphs  In 
terms  of  the  domestic  programs  proposed 
and  accomplished  by  Mr.  Tnmian. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemtin  yield  to  me? 

Mr  RANDALL.  I  am  pleased  to  jrleld 
to  our  beloved  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  well  that  we 
pause  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  pay  our 
respects  to  one  who  has  occupied  the 
most  responsible  position  in  the  world 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whether  one  has  passed  into  the 
^eat  beyond  or  Is  living,  as  is  our  dear 
friend  Harry  Truman  today. 

I  Join  with  my  friend  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  RawdallI  and  others  in  congrat- 
ulating former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man on  his  birthday  armlversary.  I 
know  It  Is  with  the  sincere  hope  and 
prayers  of  all  of  us  that  God  in  His 
Infinite  wisdom  will  be»<tow  upon  him 
countless  future  similar  anniversaries 
I  know  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all  of 
my  colleagues  when  I  also  convey  to  Mrs 
Truman  our  kindest  regards,  because  we 
all  know  the  very  Important  part  that 
Mrs.  Truman  has  played  In  the  life  of 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

Harry  S.  Truman,  the  33d  President 
of  our  country.  Is  already  recognized  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  Chief  Executives 
in  our  entire  Nation's  history.  It  was  my 
pleasure  and  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  have 
known  him  very  closely,  to  have  been 
very  closely  acquainted  with  him,  and  to 
have  carried  out  as  leader  of  the  House 
the  programs  that  he  recommended  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  both 
In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  in  the 
field  of  domestic  affairs.  We  all  remember 
the  dramatl''  recommendations  In  the 
confrontation  with  International  com- 
munism that  Harry  Truman  made.  We 
all  remember  the  difficulty  in  connection 
with  some  of  them.  In  having  them  pass 
through  the  two  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress and  be  enacted  into  law. 

We  remember  the  courage  of  Harry 
Truman  in  West  Berlin.  Greece.  Korea, 
and  elsewhere.  We  remember  the  deci- 
siveness with  which  he  approached  any 
question  with  which  he  was  confronted. 
Mr  Speaker,  Harry  Truman  was  a  man 
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who  consulted  with  others  and  obtained 
their  advice.  But  the  whole  world  knew 
that  when  a  decision  was  made  that 
should  have  been  made  on  the  inesldeii- 
tlal  level.  Harry  Truman  made  that  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  years  of  experience 
develop^  within  him  extraoirdlnary  al^- 
Ities  and  outstanding  courage,  a  very  im- 
portant element  In  all  walks  of  life,  par- 
ticularly in  public  life  and  more  particu- 
larly when  one  Is  the  chief  executive  of 
our  Nation. 

And,  over  and  above  all,  he  must  pos- 
sess the  quality  of  courage.  Even  those 
who  did  not  like  him  while  he  was  in 
public  life,  admit  that  Harry  Tnunan  was 
abundantly  possessed  of  that  necessary 
quality,  the  quality  of  courage.  I  attended 
many  of  the  meetings — all  of  the  meet- 
ings with  the  leaders  that  took  place,  as 
I  have  with  other  Presidents,  without  re- 
gard to  party — concerning  the  national 
interests  of  our  coimtry.  I  Introduced 
the  leiul-lease  bill  in  this  body,  a  bUl 
known  as  1770,  a  very  Important  piece  of 
legislation,  highly  emotional. 

The  bill,  as  we  look  back,  was  a  bill 
that  strengthened  the  peoples  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  against  the  attempts 
of  international  communism  to  subvert 
both  from  within  and  without,  or  as  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  both. 

I  remember  the  criticism  directed 
against  Harry  Truman  when  he  ordered 
the  atomic  bomb  to  be  dropped  in  Hiro- 
shima. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  that  criticism  was 
directed  against  Harry  Truman,  my  mind 
went  back  to  an  occasion  when  I  was 
with  former  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  prior  to  his  death,  at  a  time 
when  we  were  taking  back  the  Philip- 
pines from  the  Japs  and  at  a  time  when 
General  MiicArthur  was  mopping  up. 
I  was  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  one 
occasion,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  at  that  moment  three  different 
plans  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
the  next  action  to  be  taken  by  our  coun- 
try. Two  of  them  were  In  different  parts 
of  continental  China  and  one  was  right 
direct  to  the  heartland  of  Japan.  I  never 
have  forgotten — and  I  never  shall  forget 
and  I  can  mention  it  now  although  I 
could  not  mention  It  at  the  time — Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  told  me  that  if  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — If  he 
made  the  decision  that  the  next  Invasion, 
or  next  move,  would  be  the  heartland  of 
Japan,  that  Invasion  inevitably  would 
result  In  1  million  American  casualties. 

As  I  left  there  I  knew  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  would  make  that  decision  if 
It  was  necessary.  But  then  he  passed  Into 
the  great  beyond,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  Harry  Truman  to  make  that  decision. 

There  is  another  moral  question  in- 
volved. What  about  his  concern  for  1 
million  American  casualties  that  the 
Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  their  recom- 
mendations, or  In  their  report,  or  in  their 
plan,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  said 
would  be  Involved  when  they  made  their 
report  to  the  President,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt?  The  decision  he  would  have 
to  make  Involved  the  possibility  of  1  mil- 
lion American  casualties. 

In  World  War  n  that  meant  approxi- 
mately 200,000  dead  and  800,000  wound- 


ed In  Taiyinc  degrees.  So  there  was  a 
moral  question  of  dropping  the  bomb  on 
the  poor  people  of  Hiroshima.  But  there 
was  also  the  moral  question  of  1  million 
American  casualties. 

I  have  often  addressed  the  question  to 
myself:  "What  would  I  have  done  under 
the  circiunstanees  If  I  had  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?"  and  with  all 
humbleness  I  am  frank  to  state  I  would 
have  Dude  the  same  decision  Harry  Tru- 
man made. 

So  I  saw  Harry  Tnmian  in  action,  as 
a  man  whose  intuition  was  remarkable, 
as  a  man  who  could  look  into  the  future, 
and  with  those  intuitive  instincts  of  his 
unerringly  to  see  history  In  the  making. 
Such  intuition  is  a  remarkable  possession 
for  any  person.  'Very  few  of  the  male  sex 
have  it,  although  it  Is  more  or  less 
abundantly  possessed  by  those  of  the 
female  sex,  but  Harry  Truman  had  a 
powerful  sense  of  intuition,  and  he  cer- 
tainly exercised  It  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  our  country.  So  I  repeat  that  his 
contributions  are  history. 

He  not  only  helped  make  history,  but 
he  made  history  at  times  where  action 
was  simultaneous  with  the  decision  he 
made. 

It  Is  well  that  we  pause  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  man,  a  humble  man,  one  who 
if  he  were  here  would  remonstrate  at  our 
pralsing  him  as  we  are,  and  thinking  of 
him  as  we  are.  He  is  all  the  greater  be- 
cause of  his  himibleness.  He  Is  a  man 
whose  place  in  history  will  grow  more 
and  more  when  the  historians  of  tomor- 
row— two  generations  from  now — are 
able  to  objectively  appraise  without  the 
emotionalism  of  a  living  generation,  the 
motives  and  the  purposes  of  Individuals 
who  participated  in  the  making  of  his- 
tory and  in  the  one  man  who,  under  our 
form  of  government,  In  the  final  analysis 
makes  the  decision — the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  wish  Harry 
Truman — not  as  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans, but  as  Americans — every  happiness 
on  this  day,  and  hope  Ood  will  permit 
him  to  be  with  us  for  coimtless  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  tun  sure  I  am  right 
when  I  say,  when  Mr.  Truman  reads  the 
remarks  which  have  just  been  made  on 
this  observance  of  his  83d  birthday,  he 
will  be  pleased.  I  know  his  gracious  lady 
will  also  be  pleased  with  these  remarks 
because  they  come  from  one  who  was 
on  the  scene.  Both  will  know  the  ob- 
servations just  made  were  not  hearsay 
but  were  made  by  one  who  was  majority 
leader  of  this  House  during  those  years, 
and  by  one  who  was  in  the  very  center 
of  the  action  of  which  he  spoke  about 
and  a  part  of  the  very  Important  events 
which  transpired  in  the  days  described 
in  the  remarks  of  one  who  for  so  many 
years  was  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  and  now  is  our  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Lest  we  forget  to  recall  some  of  the 
important  domestic  accomplishments 
under  Mr.  Truman,  I  want  to  mention 
just  one.  Another  great  triumph  of 
the  Truman  years  and  the  postwar  pe- 
riod was  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
whose  goals  were  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power. 


On  the  10th  anniversary  of  that  act, 
former  President  Truman  wrote — 

There  1<  almoBt  no  other  irtece  of  domestic 
legUlaUoQ  enacted  while  I  wm  {uvsldent  to 

which  I  would  attach  greater  importance  or 
greater  significance. 

This  legislation  proclaimed  a  new  re- 
sponsibility of  government:  namely,  the 
promotion  of  conditions  for  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  able,  willing, 
and  those  seeking  to  work. 

The  act  was  not  only  a  milestone  in 
the  development  of  modem  democratic 
government,  but  it  has  also  had  a  deep 
and,  I  believe,  a  wholesome  Influence  on 
the  private  economy. 

Businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and  con- 
sumers can  now  plan  their  activities  with 
more  confidence  that  the  Government 
will  take  action  if  a  major  downswing 
or  deflationary  pressure  should  develop 
Eis  well  as  action  to  control  Inflationary 
pressures. 

The  act  required  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress,  within  60  days 
from  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion, a  detailed  economic  report  that 
included  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion that  the  President  deemed  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  stimulating  or  regu- 
lating the  economy. 

The  Emplojmient  Act  set  up  a  three- 
man  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The 
council's  duties  were  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  President  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Economic  Report,  to  study  economic 
developments  and  trends,  to  appraise 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  light  of  the  policy  objectives  of  the 
SMjt,  and  to  recommend  to  the  President 
policies  which  would  attain  the  pur- 
I>oses  of  the  act. 

On  the  legislative  side,  provision  was 
made  for  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  function  of  mak- 
ing a  continuing  study  of  the  American 
economy.  This  joint  committee  was  re- 
quired by  the  act  to  file  a  report  each 
year  -with  the  House  and  the  Senate 
containing  its  findings  Eind  recommenda- 
tions concerning  each  of  the  main  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President  In 
his  economic  report. 

In  establishing  these  administrative 
and  legislative  requirements,  Congress 
gave  institutional  expression  to  the  ac- 
ceptance by  Government  of  a  new  re- 
sponsibility for  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  Nation.  The  act  was  signed  by 
President  Truman  on  February  20,  1946, 
as  landmark  legislation  to  maintain  a 
stable  American  economy. 

The  Trumsm  years  were  also  marked 
by  any  nimiber  of  other  crises  that  re- 
quired decisions  that  could  be  made  by 
no  other  person  than  the  one  on  whose 
office  desk  there  was  a  plaque  with  these 
words: 

The  buck  stops  here. 

It  took  uncommon  steadfastness  and 
presence  of  mind  to  commit  our  Nation 
to  choices  between  paths  which  were 
dimly  visible  and  with  unforeseen  con- 
sequences, and  with  results  unpredict- 
able. 

As  an  elder  statesman  he  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  look  upon  his  life  in  public 
service,  to  assess  his  mark  upon  history 
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and  to  look  at  the  world  which  he  helped 
to  create,  and  to  look  upon  the  problems 
and  the  challenges  that  are  resting  upon 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  followed 
him. 

For  many  their  Impact  in  history  Is 
mainly  one  of  having  made  the  world  no 
worM  for  their  existence.  But  for  Presi- 
dent Truman,  his  was  a  contribution  that 
led  actively  and  positively  to  forward 
the  thrust  of  America's  role  in  world 
leadership. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  a  certain  sadness 
today  that  Mr.  Tr\mian  now  views  a 
world  still  in  turmoil  and  sees  that  the 
peace  he  so  agonizingly  sought  during 
his  term  in  office  is  still  the  distant  goal 
of  man. 

But  the  tragedy  and  the  sacrifices  of 
war  and  the  seeming  continued  existence 
of  that  hatred,  mistrust,  and  lack  of  un- 
derstanding all  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the 
human  condition. 

Tberefore,  no  individual  can  be  meas- 
ured necessarily  by  his  success  In  over- 
coming these  evils  but  rather  by  his  de- 
termination, dedication,  and  commit- 
ment to  the  ever-continuing  battle  to 
meet  these  challenges. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Tery  able  gentleman  from  Independence, 
Clongressman  Randall,  who  so  well 
represents  the  district  in  which  our 
former  President  Truman  now  lives. 

I  would  like  to  Join  him  in  his  remarks 
to  pay  tribute  on  his  birthday  to  our 
great  President,  Harry  S.  Truman,  a  man 
who  was  more  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people  than  with 
any  Image  that  he  might  have  for  the 
moment — a  man  who  spoke  a  language 
that  all  Americans  could  understand  and 
a  language  that  required  no  bureaucratic 
translation. 

I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
IClssourl  [Mr.  Randall!  again  in  wish- 
ing Mr.  Truman  many  more  years  of 
health  and  happiness  and  to  thank  him 
for  the  service  that  he  has  rendered  to 
our  country. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gulriied  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  rise  to  say  now,  as  one  who  did 
not  always  agree  with  Mr.  Truman  when 
he  was  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
that  today,  looking  back  in  retrospect. 
I  see  his  light  becoming  brighter  with 
each  passhig  day.  More  and  more  the 
Image  of  a  great  President  becomes  ap- 
parent. We  could  use  many  more  people 
of  the  courage  of  Harry  Truman;  many 
man  people  of  his  decisiveness  and  un- 
derstanding. It  Is  my  privilege  to  wish 
him  well  on  this  particular  day,  and  I 
am  particularly  happy  to  do  so  In  respect 
to  tbe  fact  that  I  can  look  back  over  the 
years  with  our  disagreements  and  now 
locA  upon  him  as  a  great  individual,  a 
great  President. 


Mr  RANDALL  We  are  all  grateful  for 
the  contribution  of  our  friend  from 
Louisiana  On  the  occasion  of  this  83d 
birthday  I  think  we  can  say  that  if  only 
one  thing  seems  more  clearly  certain 
than  another  about  Mr  Truman,  It  Is. 
that  as  President,  he  never  shrank  from 
a  necessary  decision.  Discussing  the 
Truman  years  at  a  Freedom  Dinner  re- 
cently, his  Secretary  of  State.  Dean 
Acheson.  praised  his  Chief  Executives 
loreign  policy  and  his  powers  of  decision, 
when  he  said 

When  the  Truman  Government,  found  lu 
fojting  m  foreign  alTaL's.  Its  policies  showed 
a  sweep,  a  breadth  of  conception  and  a  bold- 
ness of  action  which  were  new  In  his  coun- 
try s  history  We  had  se«n  It  In  the  early 
domestic  policy  of  the  New  Deal  and  In  our 
vast  military  effort  In  World  War  II,  but 
never  before  in  foreign  policy 

The  1947  assumption  of  responsibility  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  1948  gran- 
deur -)f  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  response  to  the 
blockade  of  Berlin  and  the  NATO  defense  of 
Europe  In  1949.  the  intervention  In  Korea  In 
1950 — all  these  constituted  expanded  action 
In  a  truly  heroic  mold  All  of  them  were 
dangerous — aJI  of  them  required  a  rare  ca- 
pacity to  decide  and  »ct  All  of  them  were. 
we  know  now,  rightly  decided  and  vigorously 
carried  through 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
rarest  gift  that  God  can  give  a  man  Is 
the  ability  to  have  a  capacity  for  deci- 
sion. £ind  this.  President  Truman  had  in 
abundance  and  to  a  urvique  degree  The 
anguish  of  decision  was  and  still  is  the 
duty  of  every  President.  If  there  is  a  les- 
son to  be  learned  by  any  office-holder,  it 
Is  to  copy  President  Truman's  example 
to  be  as  perceptive  and  then,  most  of  all, 
deci.sive 

Presidents  come  and  go  Each  leaves 
his  mark  on  the  course  of  history-.  Each 
contributes  in  his  own  distinctive  man- 
ner toward  the  contribution  of  his  Nation 
in  the  improvement  of  humanity  A  na- 
tion can  honor  its  heroes  by  laying 
wreaths  at  the  graves  or  by  building 
memorials  to  their  deeds.  But  to  the 
Presidents  who  are  still  alive  it  c&n  give 
only  gratitude.  To  be  honored  and  ac- 
claimed by  one's  fellow  citizens  and  to  be 
referred  to  in  the  Nation's  history  books 
Is  a  mark  of  distinction.  But  to  be  held 
in  the  hearts  of  one's  countrymen  is  the 
greatest  tribute  that  a  nation  can  offer 
to  a  man.  especially  to  one  of  its  former 
Presidents. 

Therefore,  I  say  it  is  from  the  hearts  of 
your  fellow  Americans  comes  the  greet- 
ing, "Happy  birthday,  President  Tru- 
man ' 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  Mr  Speaker,  a  one- 
time Missouri  farm  boy  who  proved  he 
was  big  enough  to  handle  the  biggest  job 
In  the  world  is  83  years  old  today  and 
still  busily  at  work  setting  the  record 
straight.  Not  as  active  as  he  used  to  be. 
he  nevertheless  keeps  sharp  watch  on 
the  events  of  the  day  and  expresses  his 
views  with  customary  vigor  One  of  his 
chartMiteristlc  opinions  is  that  people 
should  not  make  a  "fuss  "  over  his  birth- 
days, but  I  think  every  American  who  re- 
members this  man's  courageous  work  as 
President  of  the  United  States  wants  to 
pay  him  honor  on  this  day. 

■We  have  l>een  blessedly  fortunate  as 
a  people  and  as  a  country  to  have  had 


Presidents  who,  In  nearly  all  Instances, 
rose  to  their  responsibilities.  Mr.  Truman 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  our  best 
Presidents,  I  am  sure.  To  him,  and  to  the 
gentlewoman,  a  lady  to  her  fingertips, 
vho  has  shared  his  life — Mrs.  Bess  Tru- 
man— and  to  their  wonderful  family, 
every  Member  of  the  House  would  want 
to  send  greetings  today. 

We  truly  hope  that  Mr.  Truman  and 
his  successor  in  office.  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  now  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital, enjoy  many,  many  more  years  of 
useful  life  in  the  service  of  a  country  to 
which  Ixjth  men  have  devoted  their 
entire  lives.  Happy  birthday,  Mr.  Tru- 
man.   Get  well  quick,  Mr.  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  Nation  Joins  In  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  former  President  Tnmian, 
the  outstanding  leader  of  our  people  in 
times  as  perilous  and  trying  as  any  in 
our  country's  history.  I  was  privileged  to 
l)e  a  freshman  Congressman  during  his 
administration.  My  primary  hobby  Is  the 
study  of  history.  I  assert,  without  doubt, 
that  the  great  stature  of  this  man  will 
grow  in  the  perspective  of  history.  None 
of  our  leaders  have  had  more  difficult 
decLslons  to  make;  and  he  made  them 
excellently.  My  constituents  Join  me  In 
sending  our  best  wishes  to  him  and  to  his 
devoted  and  able  wife  on  this  great  occa- 
sion. We  wish  them  many  happy  and 
glorious  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  American,  Harry  Tru- 
man, on  his  83d  birthday. 

I  knew  Harry  Truman  when  he  was 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  In  Missouri  In 
the  1930's.  He  came  to  Kirksvllle,  Mo., 
when  I  was  teaching  In  the  high  school 
there.  Several  of  our  mutual  friends  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  meet  there  with  him. 
It  was  at  that  time  I  discovered  he  had 
an  interest  in  American  history  and 
loved  to  talk  about  American  history. 

After  that  I  observed  Harry  In  public 
life,  first  as  a  U.S.  Senator — following 
his  noted  work  on  the  special  commit- 
tee Investigating  war  contracts  and  other 
matters  publicly  involved  with  legislation 
and  public  policy;  later,  of  course,  with 
all  Americans  I  observed  him  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  remember  very  well  the  date  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  death  and  his  taking  of- 
fice. I  noted  his  humility  and  recall  his 
humility  and  sincere  expression  of  hope 
to  serve  well,  be  a  worthy  successor,  and 
make  a  contribution  to  the  American 
system.  Establishment  of  a  better  life  and 
a  better  understanding  of  Americans 
worldwide  was  his  constant  goal.  I 
shared  his  concern  along  with  other 
Americans  for  a  peaceful  world  and  one 
where  the  basic  freedoms  could  be  ex- 
tended and  serve  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  voted  for  Harry 
and  I  disagreed  often  with  many  of  his 
policies— both  on  domestic  fronts  and 
foreign  fronts — but  I  do  agree  with  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  that  Harry 
Truman  did  his  best  to  serve  his  country. 
He  had  a  greatness  about  him  as  well  as 
a  concern  for  better  Government.  He 
supported  the  Intergovernmental  Or- 
ganization Committee  designed   to  In- 
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crease  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
govenunent.  When  this  proposition 
passed  and  became  law,  he  named  a  for- 
mer President,  Herbert  Hoover,  to  the 
Commission  as  chairman.  It  then  be- 
came known  as  the  Hoover  Commission. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  met  and 
visited  with  him — and  I  remember  the 
date,  January  9,  1959 — he  told  me  what 
he  had  said  to  Mr.  Hoover.  It  was  "I 
want  to  take  the  political  stench  out  of 
the  Hoover  name."  It  Is  well  known  that 
he  and  President  Hoover  were  great  per- 
sonal friends.  I  remember  so  well  the 
last  time  he  was  In  West  Branch,  Iowa. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  library.  Herbert  Hoover  was  there. 
So  was  Harry  Truman.  A  nimiber  of 
speeches  were  made  honoring  Herbert 
Hoover  that  day — on  his  birthday. 
Among  the  best.  If  not  the  best,  was 
made  by  Harry  Truman.  I  thought 
history  was  made  that  day,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  these  two  great  men  got  together 
to  renew  old  friendships,  to  make  all 
of  us  see  our  purpose  as  Americans,  each 
through  their  public  utterances.  To- 
pether  they  made  another  contribution  to 
the  history  and  heritage  of  our  country. 
This,  also,  lent  greatness  to  the  Ameri- 
can character.  It  showed  the  world  that 
men  could  be  antagonists,  but  when  that 
was  over  they  could  be  and  many  would 
be  and  all  should  be  friends.  It  was  a  fine 
example  of  sportsmanship  and  good  will. 
It  was  my  pleasure  that  day  to  visit  with 
both  of  these  great  men. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  both  President 
Hoover  and  President  Tnmian  and  have 
had  the  benefit  of  assurance  from  both 
that  there  is  a  great  respect  that  each 
had  for  the  other.  Also,  when  I  saw  Mr. 
Truman  he  seemed  to  want  to  talk  about 
American  history  and  I  enjoyed  talking 
to  him.  After  I  had  a  part  in  organizing 
the  United  States  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety, I  received  many  letters  of  accom- 
modation and  good  wishes.  The  very  first 
letter  I  received  was  from  President  Ken- 
nedy and  very  soon  after  that  I  received 
a  nice  letter  of  accommodation  and  good 
wishes  from  Harry  Tnmian.  Each,  In  his 
own  way,  had  a  part  In  encouraging 
what  was  a  feeble  effort  at  one  stage  to 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of 
American  history  and  later  a  substan- 
tial contribution  was  made  possible  be- 
cause we  had  men  like  Harry  Truman. 
He  was  a  great  supporter  of  the  iilstori- 
cal  society  and  saw  to  It  that  "We.  the 
People"  was  sold  In  his  library  at  Inde- 
pendence. I  saw  him  next  at  Mr,  Ray- 
bum's  funeral  In  Texas.  Again,  we  had  a 
nice  visit.  Again,  he  voiced  his  Interest 
In  history.  He  said: 

Good  luck  to  you  In  your  promotion  of 
American  history. 

I  think  this  Is  an  exact  quote  of  his: 

Every  American  ought  to  know  more  about 

American  history,  for  when  he  does,  he  wUl 

imderstand   what   America   stands   for   and 

the  result  will  be  better  dttzenablp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  time  I  saw  Harry 
was  In  his  library  at  Independence  a  year 
ago  last  March.  Again  we  had  a  nice  visit. 
Tills  time,  with  his  great  Interest,  tbe 
reaction  people  were  finally  evidencing 
to  his  work  for  peace  In  the  world.  My 


colleagues  have  already  spoken  of  all  of 
them.  Again  I  want  to  say  while  there 
may  be  mistakes  In  administration,  there 
were  no  mistakes  In  his  heart.  He  de- 
sired to  do  good  and  to  be  known  for 
what  he  said  rather  than  what  he  had  as 
material  possession.  There  Is  much  we 
can  learn  from  the  example  of  his  life 
and  I  commend  It  to  every  American  and 
Join  my  colleagues  In  giving  his  salute 
and  paying  this  respect  to  him  today. 
cxnzral  ixave  to  extend 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  upon 
the  occasion  of  this  birthday  tribute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESPONSLBILITY   OF   NEWS   MEDIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  H±BERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  hesitated  to 
address  you  today  on  this  subject,  but 
after  an  examination  of  my  own  think- 
ing, my  own  conscience,  I  can  do  no 
less. 

It  may  not  be  understandable  to  some, 
but  I  am  sure  It  is  understandable  to 
many  that  I  have — and  I  have  had 
throughout  my  life — a  fetish  for  accu- 
racy. Strange  as  It  may  seem,  in  my 
many  years  that  I  spent  In  the  newspaper 
world — some  23 — as  an  editor,  and  previ- 
ously as  a  reporter,  before  coming  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  I  insisted  upon  accu- 
racy In  newspapers  and  among  those 
under  me  discharging  their  responsibili- 
ties In  the  freedom  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — which  I  hold  so  dear  to  myself 
because  of  my  profession  and  because  of 
my  background. 

I  stand  with  those  who  believe  with 
Voltaire: 

I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
defend  to  tbe  death  your  right  to  say  It. 

The  freedom  for  each  American  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  for  free  ex- 
pression Is  something  sacred  to  all  of  us. 
Perhaps  even  more  sacred  than  that  one 
amendment,  the  first  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
to  the  Constitution,  Is  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  it  was 
Gladstone  who  said: 

I  have  always  regarded  that  Constitution 
as  the  moct  remarkable  work  known  to  me 
in  modem  times  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  htunan  intellect  at  a  single  stroke  (so 
to  speak).  In  Its  application  to  political 
affairs. 

It  Is  because  of  my  dedication  to  that 
Constitution,  because  of  my  belief  In  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  rise  today,  not 
in  anger,  but  In  sadness,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  manner 
In  which  this  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  usage  of  the  first  amendment  can 
be  prostituted  for  piui>oses  which  I  can- 
not understand. 

As  I  indicated,  I  do  not  rise  in  anger, 


nor  do  I  rise  in  a  critical  manner  In  an 
effort  to  take  away  from  those  who  want 
to  express  an  opinion  other  than  mine, 
their  right  to  do  so,  but  I  must  insist, 
I  must  demand,  that  the  news  media 
of  this  country — whether  it  be  the  news- 
papers, the  radio,  or  television — confine 
themselves  to  the  facts  In  reporting  the 
news.  At  the  moment,  I  direct  attention 
to  a  cartoon  which  appeared  May  7  in 
the  Washington  Post,  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  and  acknowledged  cartoon- 
ists, Mr.  Herblock.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
I  recognize  his  ability  and  his  worth  and 
the  tributes  which  have  been  paid  and 
the  honors  given  him  that  I  am  all  the 
more  saddened  that  this  man  of  great 
stature  has  wandered  down  the  path 
of  misrepresentation,  inaccuracy,  and 
obviously  misleading  statements  in  order 
to  put  over  a  point  of  view. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  him  and  his 
views.  He  is  well  qualified  and  certainly 
able  to  express  than.  I  do  recognize  the 
force  that  he  has  at  his  command  for 
molding  public  opinion — not  the  report- 
er, not  the  editorialist,  not  the  news 
commentator,  but  that  most  effective  of 
all  media — a  picture.  It  was  the  Chinese 
who  said  that  one  picture  Is  worth  a 
thousand  words.  So  it  becomes  more  nec- 
essary to  understand  that  the  cartoonist 
has  within  his  grasp  multiple  powers 
over  the  voice  and  the  pen. 

Of  course,  the  cartoon  caimot  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  so  I  shall  attempt  to 
accurately  describe  exactly  what  It  says, 
and  then  discuss  it.  I  shall  not  comment 
upon  its  inaccuracies  until  I  have  de- 
scribed it. 

The  cartoon  is  in  the  usual  cartoon 
form,  signed  by  "Herblock"  in  the  left- 
hand  comer,  and  over  the  top  is  this, 
in  quotes:  "We'll  Teach  You  Patriotism 
and  Respect  for  the  Law." 

Depicted  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
cartoon  are  three  individuals. 

One  Individual  is  holding  in  his  hand 
and  burning  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Tagged  as  his  identification  is  "L. 
Mendel  Rivers." 

The  next  individual  is  holding  a  sign 
entitled  "  'Let's  Forget  the  First  Amend- 
ment'— House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee members."  This  individual  is  Iden- 
tified as  "E.  Hubert,  Jr." 

The  next  individual  has  no  name  at- 
tached to  him,  but  is  holding  a  sign  which 
reads  "Hell  with  the  UJS.  courts,"  and 
over  his  left  shoulder  is  the  Confederate 
flag. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  are  two 
apparent  youngsters,  I  presume — they 
look  like  youngsters.  One  is  holding  up 
a  sign  which  says,  "To  hell  with  the 
draft."  The  other  supposedly  is  holding 
up  a  draft  card,  or  a  paper,  which  says 
"Draft  Act,"  and  is  in  the  act  of  burn- 
ing it. 

This  Is  the  cartoon,  described  accu- 
rately. Now  I  shall  comment  on  its  ac- 
curacy and  discuss  with  the  Members 
what  might  be  the  intent  of  the  cartoon- 
ist. I  shall  not  attempt  to  probe  his  in- 
tent. I  merely  read  what  the  cartoonist 
apparently  intends. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  designation  of 
"E.  Hebert,  Jr.,"  which  obviously  refers 
to  me.  Well,  this  is  minor,  and  it  is  not 
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Important,  but  it  Ls  Just  aii  example  of 
the  fallacies  and  inaccuracies  My  name 
is  not  "E.  Hebert.  Jr  "  I  have  never  been 
called  "Junior"  in  my  life.  My  father  s 
name  was  Felix  Joseph  Hebert  My  name 
is  Peux  Edward  Hebert.  but  not  "Jun- 
ior." 

Until  last  Saturday  in  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Times  I  have  never  seen  my- 
self referred  to  as  "Juinor  ' 

Of  course,  this  is  inconsequential,  but 
whoever  is  E.  Hebert.  Jr  '  might  lake 
objection  to  it;  I  do  not  know  But  at 
least  this  Is  the  starting  maccuracy 

Holding  up  the  sign.  '  Let's  forget  the 
first  amendment — House  Armed  Services 
Committee  members."  causes  me  to  say 
that  not  a  single  member  of  the  Hoase 
Armed  Services  Committee— the  entire 
40  of  them — with  one  exception,  has  said 
"Let's  forget  the  first  amendment.  '  and 
that  exception  was  me  I  said  it;  not  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  Yet  they 
are  all  being  lield  up  to  ridicule,  includ- 
ln«  myself,  as  saying.  "Lets  forget  tlie 
first  amendment  ' 

How  did  I  say  it.  after  discussing  my 
feeling  for  the  first  amendment?  I  hold 
here  in  my  hand  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  of  last  Friday  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Comnuttee 

I  direct  your  attention  to  page  897 
at  line  24  which  is  quoting  me  in  reply  to 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Fred  Vinson.  Jr  .  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  following  a  lengthy  colloquy  and 
dialog  as  to  why  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  not  enforcing  the  law  by 
bringing  to  the  bar  of  justice  the  Car- 
mlchaels  and  the  Kings  and  the  other 
Individuals  of  that  ilk  who  are  going 
about  the  country  today  making  state- 
ments which,  if  they  are  not  treason- 
able, then  I  do  not  know  what  treason 
is.  They  are  urging  individuals  to  break 
the  law,  urging  our  people  to  defy  the 
law,  talking  at  mob  demonstrations. 
telling  our  boys.  'Do  not  enlist."  Do  not 
be  drafted."  praising  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  a 
great  savior  of  the  world,  spewing  forth 
the  Communist  line  better  ihan  It  is 
spewed  from  Hanoi  or  Peking  The 
American  public  is  asking  the  $64  ques- 
tion and  the  $164  question.  "Why  are 
not  these  people  prosecuted?"  Now  keep 
In  mind.  In  discussing  this  let  me  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  I  do  not  want  to 
equate  in  any  way  dissent  tind  disloy- 
alty. I  recognize  and  defend  the  right 
to  dissent,  but  I  condemn  and  damn  dis- 
loyalty and  the  challenge  to  the  fighting 
men  of  this  countr>'  and  to  their  patriot- 
ism. There  is  a  strong  and  clear  line 
of  demarcation  between  dissent  and  dis- 
loyalty. This  is  to  what  I  address  my.self 
here,  that  is.  not  to  dissent  but  to  dis- 
loyalty. 

Now.  be  this  eus  It  may.  the  law  is 
clear  on  this  subject  I  shall  put  into 
the  Record  the  entire  colloquy  in  which 
It  says  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  any 
individual  whosoever  in  time  of  war  shall 
frustrate  or  attempt  to  incite  to  mutiny 
or  urge  disloyalty  or  urge  nonconformity 
to  the  law  shall  be  prosecuted — by  whom' 
By  the  Justice  Department.  Every  time 
this  questioning  turned  to  that  subject 
and  the  law,  the  cloak  of  immunity  of 
the  first  amendment  was  raised — the 
umbrella  of  the  first  amendment   I  shall 


di.scu.ss  this  more  in  detail  tomorrow  as 
far  as  the  Department  of  Justice  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  am  emphasizing  it  here  in 
order  that  you  might  understand  and 
realize  just  how  this  expression  was  used 
It  was  in  this  context  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  say.  'Well,  we 
cannot  prosecute  and  we  will  not  prose- 
cute them  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
prosecute  them  because  they  come  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  first  amendment." 
Now.  this  IS  not  the  function  of  the 
Justice  Department  The  function  of  the 
Justice  Department  is  to  prosecute  and 
defend  the  law.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
the  Ju-5tice  Department  to  engage  in 
judicial  decisions  and  make  decisions 
before  the  law  is  tested  It  may  very  well 
come  under  the  first  amendment,  and. 
knowing  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as 
I  do.  it  undoubtedly  will  come  under  the 
first  amendment,  if  I  am  to  judge  the 
future  by  the  pa.st.  l)ecause  the  mur- 
derers, the  rapists,  and  the  Communists 
run  wild  becau.se  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions today  However.  I  am  not  en- 
gaging m  that  dispute  now  and  I  am  not 
talking  about  that  discussion  now  I  am 
talking  about  what  the  law  says  and  what 
is  written  in  the  law 

And.  Mr  Speaker,  strangely  enough, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  testified 
and  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
statute.  But,  anyway,  he  insisted  that  no 
matter  what  it  would  be.  It  would  come 
under  the  coverage  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

And,  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  In  that  context 
and  in  that  direction  that  I  made  the 
statement.  Let  us  forget  the  first 
amendment  " 

So,  Mr  Block,  or  Herblock,  whatever 
his  name  may  be,  lifts  out  of  context 
"Lets  forget  the  first  amendment,"  and 
attributes  it  to  ever>-  member  of  the 
Hoase  Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
is  not  true  and  not  accurate  and  indicates 
that  we  subscribe  to  forgetting  the  first 
amendment  and  its  full  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  speech.  That  is  what  its  ef- 
fect has  and  that  is  undoubtedly  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  while  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth — nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth 

There  is  In  the  testimony — I  have  it 
right  here — the  first  sentence,  and  here 
IS  another  page  of  the  discussion  and 
nothing  was  said  about  that — of  course 
not 

Now  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  show  you  just 
how  far  some  people  go  I  detest  hate, 
racLsm,  and  bigotry  I  come  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  Deep  South,  and  I  am  proud  of 
that  fact  I  believe  that  every  man  has 
the  opportunity,  and  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
to  have  that  equal  opportunity  I  believe 
in  privileges  for  none  whether  they  be 
white,  black,  green,  pink,  or  yellow  I  am 
not  a  racist  I  am  not  a  bigot.  I  am  not 
intolerant  I  recognize  your  right  to  dis- 
agree with  me  I  only  ask  your  respect. 
At  no  time  during  these  hearings  was 
anything  mentioned  about  the  North  or 
the  South,  at  no  time 

At  no  time  was  the  word  "Confeder- 
acy" used  At  no  time  was  the  race  ques- 
tion raised  and  particularly  so.  because 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rivers  I  and  I,  coming  from  that  section 


of  the  country,  would  be  immediately 
suspect.  So  it  was  not  raised.  We  were 
not  talking  about  these  violators  as 
Negroes  or  Chinamen  or  Indians.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  want  on  the  cam- 
puses of  this  country.  True,  many  white 
people  disgrace  the  campuses  of  our 
country,  in  my  book,  and  thereby  do  a 
di.sgrace  to  this  country.  I  do  not  care 
about  their  color  or  race.  The  race  issue 
has  no  place  in  this, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  cartoon  portrayed  a 
third  man  with  a  Confederate  flag  on 
his  shoulder.  What  does  he  mean  by 
that?  Whether  he  means  to  raise  it  or 
not,  he  immediately  arouses  the  race  is- 
sue; he  Immediately  wants  to  indicate 
that  the  race  issue  is  Involved  in  this 
consideration   It  Is  not. 

What  does  he  mean  when  he  says.  "To 
hell  with  the  courts."  No  one  said  that.  It 
was  not  even  uttered. 

Perhaps.  I  would  like  to  say  it.  but  I  do 
not  say  it.  because  I  respect  the  courts 
which  have  a  vahd  and  a  legal  place  In 
our  constitutional  form  of  government, 
and  I  will  follow  any  court-ordered  deci- 
sion validly  given  in  the  future.  How- 
ever, it  is  confusing,  upon  occasion  to 
follow  some  of  the  Court's  orders.  I  have 
decried  certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  shudder  to  think  where  this 
country  is  going,  based  upon  some  of  the 
decLsions  which  the  Court  has  rendered, 
and  not  in  civil  rights  questions  alone 

Mr  Speaker.  If  I  were  any  one  of  those 
nine  men  I  might  not  be  able  to  sleep  at 
night,  based  upon  some  of  the  decisions 
which  the  Court  has  rendered. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  I  have  a 
right  to  criticize  this  sacrosanct  body, 
or  I  do  not.  But.  I  hope  that  I  am  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment;  I  hope  so 
in  the  eyes  of  some  people. 

Then  the  other  quote:  We  will  teach 
you  patriotism  and  respect  for  the  law" 

Nobody  .said  that  during  the  hearings 
Here  are  the  hearings.  You  cannot  find 
tliat  quotation  in  the  hearings,  but  yet 
it  is  attributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

I  would  add  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  needs  no  defense  from  me.  but 
I  must  defend  them  with  the  record. 

Then  up  here,  the  draft  card  with  two 
young  kids  What  do  you  think  young- 
sters In  their  formative  years — their  Im- 
pressionable years — think  when  they  see 
a  cartoon  like  this  placed  before  their 
view'  Here  is  a  great  newspaper  with  a 
large  circulation.  Here  Is  an  outstand- 
ing cartoonist,  a  man  of  great  scope  and 
ability,  telling  In  effect  these  youngsters: 
•  Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  them.  Burn 
your  draft  card  To  hell  with  the  draft 
The.se  are  old  fuzz-doodles,  old  racists, 
old  bigots,  old.  stupid  individuals,  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Pay  no  attention  to  them." 

That  is  what  I  object  to  I  object  to  the 
Inaccuracy.  If  the  gentleman  could  have 
drawn  his  cartoon  and  quoted  correctly 
and  accurately,  he  would  hear  no  voice 
of  mine  raised  against  It.  I  would  defend 
his  right  to  draw  It  I  will  defend  the 
right  of  every  Individual  to  disagree  with 
this  country,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
but  for  my  part  I  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be 
addressed  as  a  "hawk."  I  want  to  be  a 
hawk  because  I  want  to  win,  and  I  want 
to  get  those  boys  back  here.  But  if  some 
people  want  to  be  doves,  and  fly  aroimd 
and  flutter  their  little  eyes,  then  that  Is 
their  business,  or  anybody  else's  business, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  do  It.  They  have 
the  right  to  dissent.  They  have  the  right 
to  criticism.  They  have  a  right  to  criticize 
the  manner  in  which  this  war  is  being 
carried  on.  But  they  do  not  have — ^no- 
body has  the  right  to  arouse  to  riot  and 
to  mutiny,  whether  this  country  is  at  war 
or  not  at  war.  I  deny  the  right  of  any- 
body to  use  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  destroy  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  Constltu- 
lon  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  guaranteed 
the  right  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  But  this  tyf>e  of  thing  as 
enunciated  in  this  cartoon,  and  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
the  witness  stand,  that  if  I  want  to  use 
LSD  or  smoke  marihuana,  and  they  deny 
me  that,  then  they  have  taken  my  happi- 
ness away.  That  is  what  it  means. 

It  meaiis  this :  that  there  is  no  law  on 
the  books  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
of  a  State  that  does  not  violate  the  first 
amendment  If  you  want  to  stretch  It  that 
far,  ad  infinitum,  and  ad  rldlculum.  If 
Latin  could  be  put  In  that  context. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  I  want  to  bring 
to  your  attention.  I  do  not  care  If  Mr. 
Herblock  wants  to  embrace  Mao  Tse 
Tung,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  or  anybody  else,  or 
If  he  wants  to  take  his  stand  at  the  side 
of  the  Carmlchaels  and  the  Kings  and 
the  other  individuals  who  are  trying  to 
bring  disruption  to  this  country — I  can- 
not stop  him.  He  well  can  do  it.  That  is 
his  right.  But.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  the  same 
token,  I  reserve  the  right  and  privilege 
to  put  my  arms  aroimd  General  West- 
moreland. I  prefer  to  embrace  those  kids 
who  are  giving  everything  they  can  give, 
and  not  delay  one  day  their  return  from 
Vietnam.  General  Westmoreland  has 
told  us,  and  I  share  that  opinion,  that 
every  day  these  people  contribute  to  the 
extension  of  this  war — a  war  that  has 
claimed  10,000  lives  and  50,000  casualties. 
I  want  these  kids  back  home  as  quickly  as 
we  can  get  them  home. 

Now,  Mr.  Herblock  wants  to  embrace 
those  who  wish  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  by  getting  in  the  headlines 
of  the  new^iapers  in  Peking,  Moscow,  and 
Hanoi,  that  this  country  is  divided.  As 
General  Westmoreland  stated,  they  are 
depending  on  the  Achilles  heel  for  their 
victory. 

If  Mr.  Herblock  wants  to  side  with  the 
Communists,  that  is  his  business.  His 
business. 

But  in  siding  with  them,  if  he  so  de- 
sires, let  him  at  least  be  a  little  accurate 
in  his  presentation — particularly  because 
of  the  great  force  and  effect  that  a  car- 
toon has. 

I  know  the  futility  of  engaging  In  a 
contest  with  a  newspaper.  I  know  that.  I 
sat  on  that  throne  a  long  time  and  I  knew 
the  futility  of  those  who  would  write  1^ 
ters  in.  I  had  the  upper  hand  when  I  was 
on  the  paper.  I  had  more  ink  and  more 
paper  than  any  character  could  have  who 
could  write  and  send  letters  In. 


I  alwayg  had  the  last  word.  I  recognize 
thia.  I  reoognln  the  unevenness  of  the 
oonteat  and  of  the  ddsate.  I  recognize  the 
difference  in  exposure  and  the  audience. 
But  I  do  recognize  and  do  retain  for  my- 
self my  own  conscience  and  my  own  be- 
lief and  what  I  believe  America  is  and 
what  we  should  do  in  America. 

Oh.  I  am  old  fashioned.  I  am  rather 
naive.  I  would  rather  stand  on  the  gal- 
lows with  Nathan  Hale  and  say,  "I  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my 
ootmtry,"  than  to  stand  up  on  a  platform 
rabble  rousing  and  in  denimclatlon  of 
my  Government  and  telling  fellow  Amer- 
icans not  to  defend  that  Constitution 
that  guarantees  them  the  right  and 
guarantees  me  the  right  to  say  the  things 
they  want  to  say  and  that  I  want  to  say. 

This  is  my  observation  today. 

Tomorrow  during  the  discussion  of  the 
procurement  bill  to  furnish  these  fighting 
men  with  arms,  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  I 
suggest  to  you  is  most  derelict  in  its  duty. 
It  could  easily  find  reasons  to  go  Into 
other  fields  which  do  not  concern  them 
but  it  can  find  many  reasons  not  to  pros- 
ecute. Not  one  single  newspaper  in  this 
country,  not  one  radio  station  or  one 
television  station  carried  the  affirmative 
statement  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice refused  and  is  refusing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  prosecute  these  individ- 
uals who  have  committed  what  I  think 
are  crimes  against  the  law. 

To  my  mind,  that  would  be  a  good 
lead — but  no,  the  lead  was  that  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices said,  "Forget  the  first  amendment." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ended.  I  am 
finished — but  I  would  ask  for  accuracy 
and  truth  in  reporting. 

Do  not  take  my  word — what  I  have  said 
and  uttered  here  today.  Do  not  accept 
that  as  the  truth  and  the  fact.  Do  not 
accept  my  conclusions  and  my  observa- 
tions. These  are  my  opinions.  These  are 
my  own  expressions.  I  would  Instead  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  entire  dialog  un- 
expurgated,  unedited,  and  unchanged — 
but  a  raw,  accurate  report  by  the  reporter 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  last  Friday — the  colloquy  between  Mr. 
Vinson  and  myself — with  nothing 
changed — and  to  put  this  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Read  the  record — not  the  conclusions 
or  the  evaluations — but  read  the  raw 
record  and  tell  me  how  an  individual  can 
come  up  with  this  type  of  misleading, 
Inaccurate,  infiammatory  cartoon  such 
as  Mr.  Herblock  has  presented  to  his 
viewers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  The  Chair  will  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  if  the  mate- 
rial that  he  desires  to  put  in  the  Record 
was  in  a  public  hearing? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Tes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  in  a  public  hearing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  CHAOKAif.  Now,  lit.  Hubert. 
Sir.    HtesBT.  Ur.    Vlnaon,    I    have    several 
qiawUoDS  I  daalre  to  explore  here. 


In  the  very  opening,  may  I  say  I  want  to 
make  a  very  distinct  distinction  between  the 
right  to  speak  and  the  acts  of  disloyalty  or 
treason  or  sedition.  I  will  stand  In  the  fore- 
front to  defend  any  man  a  right  to  dissent, 
but  In  this  right  to  dissent  I  am  afraid  we 
are  going  Into  an  area  of  what  Is  certainly 
treason  and  sedition  as  being  exhibited  on 
public  platforms  throughout  this  country 
today  and  on  the  university  campuses  of 
our  nation. 

I  understand  that  an  opinion  was  asked 
of  a  previous  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Katz- 
enbacb,  as  to  why  some  of  these  individuals 
who  are  uttering  treasonable  and  disloyal 
Etatements,  not  statements  of  dissent  or 
opinion,  but  treasonable  statements  and 
seditious  statements,  that  they  could  not  be 
prosecuted  beca\jse  we  are  not  In  a  declared 
war. 

Do  you  EUbecrll^e  to  that  c^lnlon?  This  Is 
hearsay  of  Mr.  KatzenbCMih's  opinion.  Now  I 
am  asking  you  now.  Is  this  a  reason  why 
certain  acts  now  committed  which  would  be 
treasonable  or  seditious  If  we  were  in  a  de- 
clared war  are  not  being  prosecuted — the  In- 
dividuals who  are  guilty? 

Mr.  Vinson.  First,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  precise  opinion  that  you 
refer  to.  We  received  considerable  mall  from 
the  House  and  from  the  Senate  last  year  In 
regard  to  such  utterances,  but  I  don't  recall 
any  response  that  drew  the  line  between  a 
declared  war  and  an  imdeclared  war. 

However,  the  case  that  was  previously  re- 
ferred to  where  the  Chief  Justice  enunciated 
the  clear  and  present  danger  test  was,  I  be- 
lieve, a  case  under  the  sedition  laws  and  not 
under  Selective  Service.  So  we  are  back  to 
the  degree  and  proximity  proposition. 

Mr.  HtBXST.  WeU,  of  course,  now,  you  have 
Indicated  by  your  reply,  Mr.  Vinson,  that 
these  letters  In  multiple  nimibers  are  com- 
ing from  Members  of  Congress  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I 
am  sure,  that  these  letters  reflect  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  people  or  else  you 
wouldn't  get  such  letters  in  such  quantity. 
I  think  we  can  be  In  agreement  on  that? 

Mr.  Vinson.  Ob,  I  think  so,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, 

Mr.  HAbebt.  After  all,  who  Is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  except  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  what  they  want?  They 
adopted  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Vinson.  The  problem  with  that  Is  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  Constitution  Is  to  protect 
minorities  and  dissenters,  and  not 

Mr.  HtBEST.  We  have  been  made  aware  of 
that  In  the  last  several  years,  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  that. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  Is  this — I  may 
ask  your  opinion,  and  may  I  say  I  appreciate 
your  position  as  a  lawyer,  because  undoubt- 
edly you  have  demonstrated  very  adequately 
that  you  are  a  good  lawyer  because  you  could 
undoubtedly  carry  a  client  far  and  beyond 
two  years  if  you  were  called  upon  to  do  so, 
which  In  the  law  Is  right,  that  Is  even  under 
the  Constitution. 

Now.  these  utterances — and  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar  with  them  since  the  general 
public  Is  well  acquainted  with  them — of  In- 
dividuals standing  before  crowds  arousing 
those  crowds  to  treasonable  heights,  to  mu- 
tiny against  the  Government,  to  defiance  of 
the  laws,  and  supposing  we  were  at  war  on 
a  formal  declaration  would  these  utterances 
and  these  actions  be  indictable? 

Mr.  Vinson.  I  don't  think  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  a  war  has  any  legal  rele- 
vancy. It  obviously  might  have  some  psy- 
chological relevancy. 

Mr.  HtBEKT.  Walt,  never  mind,  let's  don't 
wander  Into  the  field  of  psychology  and  all 
this  sort  of  thing.  Let's  get  down  to  the 
facts.  I  am  a  country  boy  like  my  chairman. 

The  Chaixman.  Let  me  read  this,  then  I 
will  give  It  back  to  you.  Under  Title  18,  Sec- 
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Uon  2388  of  the  Code,  among  other  things. 
tbM«  ftr«  the  wonJa  at  that  section,  quote- 

"Whoever,  when  the  United  States  la  at 
war,  wllfuHy  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  in- 
•ubordluatton.  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  re- 
fusal of  duty  In  the  military  or  navnl  forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  wilfully  obstructs 
the  recruiting  or  enlistment  in  service  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Injury  of  the  service 
or  to  the  TTnited  States,  or  attempts  to  do 
•o.  shall  be  flned  »10,0(Xl ".  ana  so  forth,  "20 
years." 

Then  I  am  finished 

Could  we  make  thl.<!  applicable  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  and  Training  Act'  This  says 
"enlistment  '•  The  Selective  Service  and 
Trmlalng  Act  says  "procurement  "  Why  Lsn  t 
this  applicable  now? 

Mr.    VmaoN     I   would    not   like   to   answer 
that  off  the  top  of  my  head    Mr    Chairman 
You    definitely    and    distinctly    have    Klrtt 
Amendment  pr)blema. 

Mr.  HfaERT  This  Is  existing  law.  Ur  Vin- 
son. This  Is  exl.stlng  law  This  thine:  a.s  Mr 
Rivera  has  pointed  nut  and  re^id  and  was  the 
•ecUon  I  had  In  mind  when  I  asked  these 
questions,  whiit  does  It  say,  the  exact  lan- 
guage? 

The  CMAiauA.'*  "When  the  United  States 
U  at  war" 

Bfr.  HtBzsr  "At  war  "• 

Tile  Chaibman  I  think  that  Is  the  only 
thing  that  ml<ht  proscribe  your  capncity 
to  enforce  the  intendment  of  this  statute. 

liCr.  Batcs.  There  Is  an  amendment  to  In- 
etude  the  present  emergency  in  a  ialt^  sec- 
Uon. 

Mr.  HAbcbt  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at.  Of  course  now  the  refuse  there  U  when 
the  United  States  is  at  war  Technically  and 
when  there  is  no  desire  to  p.-oeecute  these 
Individuals,  technically  the  Lawyer  and  the 
law  can  stand  behind  that  :echmcalltv.  and 
I  am  damned  sick  and  tired  of  technicalities 
when  we  hAve  treason  In  this  country  and 
Mdltlon. 

What  I  am  trying  lo  find  out  Is  this  If 
that  la  the  pn^hlbltlon.  because  l:  says  at 
war."  and  the  technicality  Is  we  are  not  at 
war.  wouldn't  It  sufflce  to  sav  are  engage  1 
la  armed  coiitlljt  '  '  Three  little  wurds.  Or 
"la  armed  cunrliot  ^  Wouldn  t  that  bring 
these   individuals    tu   the   bar   of   Justice' 

Mr.  Vinson  Weil  my  previous  statement 
was  keyed  to  the  first  Amendment 

Mr.  HiBKKT  The  First  .Amendment,  as  Jus- 
tice Holmes  said. 

Mr.  Vinson  The  First  Amendment  I  stated 
really  wasn't  relevant,  as  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment, whether  you  are  in  wax  or  ncft  In  war. 
I  was  not  referring  to  this  statute. 

Mr.  Htexar.  Let  s  forget  the  First  Anaend- 
ment.  I  know  that  will  be  the  refuge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  recognize  that.  But  at  least 
the  effort  can  be  made  and  the  demonstra- 
tion given  to  the  .American  people  certainly 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  most 
assuredly  the  Congress,  Is  determined  to 
eliminate  this  rat-ln.feste«l  area  In  this 
country  But  If  we  are  going  to  stand  Idly  by 
and  merely  say  we  ca:i  t  do  It  and  all  of  a 
■udden  go  back  to  the  First  Amendment,  as 
Justice  Holmes  so  well  said  you  can't  cry 
fire  In  a  theater    free  speech  ends  there. 

This  begging  the  question  of  the  First 
Amendment  continuously  rather  upsets  me 
a  little  bit.  and  upsets  not  only  me  but  mll- 
Uona  of  American  people.  They  want  to 
know  a  very  simple  answer,  why  can  the 
Carmlchaels  and  why  can  the  Kings,  and 
other  Individuals  of  that  ilk  stand  before 
the  American  people  and  Institute  riot,  in- 
cite defiance  of  the  law.  while  the  Justice 
Department  stands  Idly  by  and  the  Con- 
gresa  takes  no  action  to  strengthen  th^t  law' 

Now.  all  we  can  do  Is  strengthen  the  law. 
We  can't  enforce  it  That  Is  not  our  Juris- 
diction or  our  problem  But  we  can  give  you 
the  weapons  to  use. 


Now  the  law  says  this  It  Is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, "at  war"  if  there  Is  a  tecliolcallty 
there,  why  can't  we  say  "or  engaged  In  armed 
ooufllct'/  And  may  1  aak  you,  Mr.  Vinson, 
under  that  law  couldn't  you  {tfueecute  these 
individuals'" 

Mr  Vrvso.v  I  am  unfamiliar  with  this  par- 
ticular statute.  Mr  Congressman. 

Mr    HtBEBT    What  Is  thiif 

Mr  ViNs-.N  I  am  unl.imlllar  with  this 
particular  st.itute  This  statute  Is  atlmlnla- 
tered  by  the  Internal  Security  Division  of 
the  Dep  trlnicui  However,  as  t!ie  statute  was 
rtjd  to  nie.  It  rt  lated  only  to  thob*-  In  service. 

Mr  HtBoir  No.  sir.  Itead  It  again.  The 
very  opening  sentence  Is  very  clear  I  can 
even   uiulerst.ind   It   and   I   am   not   a  l.iwyer. 

Mr  B\TE3  -Vou  have  tti  retid  both  sections 
there  I  think  really  to  gt-i  an  understanding. 

.\Ir    IUbcht    Head  them 

The  Chaibm.^.v.  Of  course  In  the  prc«ccu- 
tlon.  the  proeecullou  comes  under  you.  I 
don  t  care   what  division   eiUorcts  U. 

Mr  HiiiiiiaT  You  are  speaking  for  the  Do- 
parUnent  uf  Justice   Lxl.iy, 

The  CiiAiauAN  Unless  it  has  been  changed 
since  I  was  down  there,  you  are  the  prose- 
cutor 

Mr  ViNs<^>N  Not  under  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity statute 

Mr  SLArtNSHCK  Title  18.  Section  2388. 
reads  sa  follows  "Activities  afTe'.tlng  armed 
forces  during  wur  (ai  Whi»-ver  when  the 
United  States  Is  at  war  wilfully  nutkea  or 
conveys  fcilie  rtports  or  false  suatemeuts 
with  Intent  U'  Interfere  with  the  openitlon 
iir  succes-s  "f  t.'ie  mlllt.iry-navAl  furces  of  the 
United  States  ir  to  prom^ -te  the  success  of 
Its  enemies,  or  whr>ever  when  the  United 
States  Is  at  war  wUfuily  causes  or  attempts 
to  cause  Ins  ibordlniitlon.  dlsloyai'y.  mutiny, 
or  refusal  of  duty  In  the  military  or  naval 
fur.es  of  the  United  States,  or  wilfully  ob- 
structs the  recruiting  or  enlistment  service 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Injury  of  the 
service  or  the  United  States,  or  attempts  to 
do  so.  shall  be  fined  not  more  Ih.^n  110.000 
■r  Imprisoned  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
t)oth  '• 

And  the  statute  continues,  and  there  is  a 
succeeding  seoUon  In  the  statute.  Section 
2391  of  Title  18.  which  provides  a  tempo- 
rary extension  of  Section  2388  and  therefore 
m.ikes  It  effective  during  the  current  period, 
de.splte  the  fact  we  are  not  st  war  It  simply 
provides — this  portion  of  Title  18.  this  sec- 
tion, will  be  effective  during  perhxls  of  em- 
ergency, such  as  the  one  we  are  now  in. 
which  was  declared  [>e<:ember  16,  1960,  and 
has  not  been  terminated. 

So  the  question  of  war  Is  not  really  par- 
ticularly pertinent  now.  The  question  Is 
whether  or  not  this  st.itute  would  apply 
under  the  p.irtlcular  situation  and  whether 
this  statute,  when  It  speaks  k'.  recruiting  and 
enlistment  service,  would  cover  anyone  who 
interferes  with  the  Selective  Service  pro- 
curement function 

Mr  HkBBST  That  Is  what  I  am  trying  to 
develop.  Mr.  Si.ttinshek.  Would  my  sugges- 
tion uf  adding  "armed  conflict '  strengthen 
the  first  section  which  you  read. 

However,  can  yrju  tell  us.  Mr.  Vinson,  why 
there  has  been  no  pr'neecutlon  under  the 
eilstlng  law,  which  certainly  Is  clear  enough? 
We  are  In  an  emenfency  declared  by  Preel- 
dent  Truman.  The  emergency  baa  never  been 
revoked  In  the  Korean  War  We  are  acting 
la  many  areas  under  the  aegis  of  that  so- 
ca,led  emergency  Why  hasn't  anybody  t)een 
pr'jGecuted  to  date' 

I  admit  this,  that  the  Justice  Department 
can  t  make  the  decisions  that  overrule  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  which  I  know  that 
Is  what  they  would  be,  but  anyway  you  can't 
hit  a  ball  unless  you  take  the  t)«t  otT  your 
shoulder  and  find  out  If  It  Is  going  to  be  fair 
or  foul. 


■Why  hasn't  the  Justice  Department  f>ro- 
ceeded  to  find  out?  And  remember  this  too, 
air.  that  twelve  men  will  sit  In  that  Jury  box 
and  make  thla  decision — twelve  men  win 
make  the  decision  after  the  evidence,  and 
they  will  decide  what  the  facts  are.  and  of 
course  the  Supreme  Court  will  upset  It,  I 
know  that,  but  anyway  at  least  It  can  be 
shown  to  the  American  people  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  wants  to  prosecute. 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  we  are  more  con- 
cerned With  the  rights  of  these  people  than 
we  are  with  the  existence  of  this  republic. 

I  don  t  want  to — you  dou  t  form  the  pol- 
icy 

Mr  Bennett    Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CKAntMAN.  Mr.  Hubert,  have  you  fln- 
Ishetl? 

I  have  promised  Mr  King,  then  we  will 
come  to  you.  Mr  Bennett. 

Mr  Uehext.  I  want  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Mr  V.nson.  You  represent  the  Depart- 
UiLiit  of  Justice  here  today 

Mr   ViNso.s'    That  Is  correct,  sir. 

M.-  Ht-EP.T  Y.iu  .-ire  sj>eaklng  for  them  and 
you  are  head  of  the  Criminal  Division  If  this 
lsn  t  criminal.  I  don't  know  what  criminal  Is. 

Mr   Vinson    Well,  that  Is 

Mr  HtBERT    Why  hasn't  this  been  done? 

Mr   Vinson    It  is  a  criminal  statute. 

Mr  HCBSHT  It  Is  a  criminal  statute.  Are  we 
gu.ng  to  get  caught  In  a  place  of  who  handles 
what  d..vlilon? 

Mr  Vinson  No,  sir.  I  can  assure  you  no  one 
h.Tj  been  prosecu'-ed  under  this  statute  \xi- 
cau.'se  the  Department  felt  no  one  has  violated 
the  statute 

Mr.  HtaiBT  No  one  violated  the  simple 
and  clear  language  that  has  Just  been  read  to 
you""  rhese  Individuals,  and  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  others  besides  that,  unidentified 
people,  because  trouble  hasn't  t>een  taken  to 
Identify  the  people  on  these  campuses? 

Why,  a  simple  man  like  myself  can  under- 
stand that  language,  or  maybe  I  wasted  years 
In  the  business  I  was  In  before  I  came  here, 
understanding  words. 

I  c«n't  understand  It.  and  If  you  tell  me 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  can't  under- 
stand, there  Is  a  case  for  proeecution  and 
presentation,  Ut's  U-st  the  law  Let's  find 
out  whetlier  It  Is  valid  or  not.  whether  It  Is 
Inadequate  or  not.  And  If  It  Is  Inadcqua'i*. 
we  want  to  pass  something 

I  intend  to  offer  a  bill  in  this  committee 
to  strengthen  that  first  section  by  putting 
the  words  In  "or  armed  conflict".  What  good 
are  the  words  going  to  do  If  the  Congress 
passes  the  law  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice falls  to  prosecute  under  the  explicit 
direction  of  the  law  and  explicit  Intention 
of  the  Congress  And  we  I  think  are  backed 
by  the  American  public  today  We  are  nut 
backed  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr  Vinson  Mr.  Congressman,  that  goes 
bock  to  preceding  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man, when  I  stated  that  any  law  that  deals 
with  utterances  must  be  read  In  light  of  the 
First  Amendment.  The  First  Amendment  Is 
not  absolute,  iis  you  point  out.  the  fire  In 
the  theater.  But  there  Is  a  line  which  must 
be  drawn  and  which  has  been  drawn. 

Mr  HtsniT  Here.  Mr  Vinson,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  performing  a  Judicial  func- 
tion It  la  not  the  Department  of  Justice's 
function  or  authority  to  make  Judicial  de- 
cisions. That  la  up  to  the  couru. 

Of  course,  the  courts  go  beyond  that  and 
legislate— I  recognize  all  these  facet* — but  It 
Is  the  primary  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prosecute  when  a  prima  facie  case 
Is  made,  and  certainly  I  dont  think  any- 
body with  an  average  Intelligence,  except 
maybe  below  the  average  of  me,  or  like  me, 
can't  understand  and  read  clearly  and  dls- 
tlncUy  what  that  sutute  says.  And  that  U, 
It  Is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  prosecute  and  let  the 
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courts  make  the  determination.  This  la  }uat 
merely  b  lawyer's  opinion,  that  Is  all  It  la. 
That  la  all  I  have,  Mr,  Chairman. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  WINS  PULIT- 
ZER PRIZE 

Mr.    KLEPPE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiokr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    STEIOER    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,   last  week,   one  of   the  great 
newspapers  of  America,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,    received    Its    fourth    Pulitzer 
Prize. 

All  Wisconsin  citizens  are  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  newspaper  and 
It  is  significant  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
was  awarded  to  the  Journal  for  its  out- 
standing efforts  on  behalf  of  stiffening 
the  laws  against  water  pollution  in  Wis- 
consin. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  series 
of  newspaper  articles  describing  the 
work  done  by  the  Journal  and  Its  excel- 
lent staff  on  the  subject  of  water  re- 
sources and  its  subsequent  receipt  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  1 

JousNix  la  AwAaDXD  PrTUnani  »oa  Fodbth 
Tatx 
The     Milwaukee     Journal     Monday     waa 
awarded  a  Pullteer  prize  for  merltorloua  pub- 
lic service. 

The  Joumi.1  won  Ita  prize  for  "Ita  succeaa- 
ful  campaign  to  stiffen  the  la'wa  agalnat 
water  pollution  In  Wisconsin." 

The  Pulitzer  a'ward  committee  deacrlbed 
the  Journal  effort  as  a  "notable  advance  In 
the  national  effort  for  the  oonaervatlon  of 
natural  resources."  The  award  waa  an- 
nounced In  New  York  city. 

The  Journal  shared  the  prize  In  the  pub- 
lic service  category  with  the  Loulavllle 
Courier- Journal,  which  waa  dted  for  a  atic- 
ceeaful  campaign  to  control  the  Kentucky 
strip  mine  Industry. 

It  waa  the  fourth  time  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  or  members  of  Its  staff  had  won 
Pulitzer  prlzea,  considered  the  top  award 
In  American  Journalism. 

The  first,  Ir  1919,  'was,  like  this  year's, 
given  to  the  newspaper  for  meritorious  pub- 
lic aervlce.  The  other  two  Journal  Pulitzer 
prizes  were  for  Individual  achievement. 
Cartoonist  Rosa  Lewis  received  a  prize  In 
1936,  and  Journal  reporter  Auatln  C.  Wehr- 
weln  won  In  1963  for  International' reporting. 
The  Pulitzer  prlzee  were  endowed  by  Jo- 
seph Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  World,  New 
York  city.  In  a  bequeat  to  Columbia  uni- 
versity. They  are  awarded  annually  by  the 
trustees  of  the  university. 

A  gold  medal  Is  given  for  merltorloua  pub- 
lic service.  Other  Pulitzer  awards  In  jour- 
nalism are  91.000. 

The  Journal's  entry  this  year  was  a  port- 
folio centered  around  a  aerlee  on  water  pol- 
lution publlahed  a  year  ago  In  three  laauea 
of  the  Sunday  Picture  Journal.  Alao  aub- 
mltted  were  editorials  demanding  antipollu- 
tion action,  news  storlaa  deacrlblng  aubae- 
quent  passage  of  the  state'a  pollution  con- 
trol program  by  the  leglalattire  and  lettara 
to  The  Journal  pralalng  Ita  campaign. 

The  Picture  Journal  Issues  of  Apr.  17,  Apr. 
24  and  May  1  last  year  were  devoted  entirely 
to  the  theme  "Pollution:  The  Spreading 
Menace," 


Journal  editor  Richard  H.  Iieonard  said, 
"The  Milwaukee  Journal  la  deeply  gratified 
by  this  raoognltlon  of  Ita  efforts  to  fight  one 
of  the  gnat  menaoea  of  our  times — the  pol- 
lution of  our  lakea  and  rivers.  The  Journal 
haa  long  regarded  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural reaourcea  aa  one  of  Its  most  Important 
objectlTea.  We  wUl  continue  the  fight." 

The  aecUona  were  a  team  effort  Involving 
a  dozen  photographers,  writers,  artists  and 
edltora  on  The  Joiunal's  staff. 

The  project  waa  planned  and  supervised 
by  picture  editor  George  J.  Lockwood,  editor 
of  The  Plctiure  Journal.  Most  of  the  photos 
were  made  by  Journal  photographer  George 
P.  KoahoUek,  Jr.  One  of  the  moat  dramatic, 
however,  waa  an  aerial  color  picture  by  staff 
photographer  Clarence  P.  Schmidt. 

Richard  C.  Klenltz,  The  Journal's  natural 
reaourcea  writer,  did  the  basic  reporting. 
Journal  writer  Robert  W.  Wells  assisted 
Lockwood  In  edlUng  the  text. 

Oleten  wrote  editorials 
Editorial    writer    Don    Olesen    wrote    the 
editorials. 

Other  writers  contributed  to  the  prize  win- 
ning sections.  Reporter  Paul  G.  Hayes,  who 
apeclallzea  In  planning,  wrote  "A  Tale  of  5 
Rivera."  Outdoor  writer  Tom  Guyant  did 
an  eaaay,  "Wild  aa  the  Wolf,"  on  the  un- 
apolled  Wolf  river. 

Photographer  Allan  Scott  produced  an 
eight  page  color  portfolio  on  the  upper  Wolf 
river. 

Staff  artlat  Gregg  Klees  prepared  full  color 
maps  and  Pulitzer  cartoonist  Lewis  turned 
out  a  full  color  cartoon  dramatizing  the 
need  for  action  on  pollution.  Its  caption: 
"Only  you.  Paul  Bunyan,  are  big  enough  to 
do  thla  cleanup  job." 

Artist  Al  Berg  wwked  with  Lockwood  on 
the  page  layouta. 

Action  teas  demanded 
As  the  series  ended,  an  Olesen  editorial  de- 
manded state  action  to  provide  "more  faclU- 
tlea,  more  enforcement,  some  new  la'wa,  a 
better  co-ordinated  antipollution  effort, 
public  awareneas  and  Indignation — and  more 
dollars." 

The  editorial  agreed  with  a  Green  Bay 
critic  of  atate  antipollution  efforts  that  there 
was  slender  comfort  In  knowing  that  "while 
other  states  might  be  up  to  their  necks  In 
pollution,  we're  only  up  to  our  knees." 

The  congratulatory  letters  submitted  In- 
cluded letters  from  Gov.  Knowles  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  UdaU. 

The  Picture  Journal  aeriea  already  had 
been  honored  In  several  other  nationwide 
competltlona. 

Klenltz,  Koahollek  and  Lockwood  last 
month  ahared  aeoond  place  a'wards  of  (500 
each  in  the  Edward  J.  Meeman  conservation 
contest  for  their  work  on  the  sections. 

The  Mf**"*"  awards,  named  for  the  late 
conservation  editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newapapera,  were  given  by  the  Scripps-How- 
ard Foundation. 

Schmldt'a  aerial  photo,  shovrlng  wastes 
pouring  Into  the  Pox  river  waterway  at  Nee- 
nah-Menaaha.  waa  ranked  second  in  the  Na- 
tional Preaa  Photographers'  association  com- 
petition this  year. 

Pictures  won  award 
KoahoUek'a  pollution  pictures  placed  first 
In  the  Inland  Dally  Press  association  com- 
petition laat  faU. 

The  37  pagea  In  the  three  issues  were  the 
largest  concentration  of  color  photos  on  a 
single  aubject  The  Journal  had  ever  pub- 
lished. 

It  la  relatively  rare,  but  not  unprece- 
dented, for  the  Pulitzer  judges  to  cite  two 
newapapeta  In  the  public  service  category. 
It  haa  done  ao  three  other  times  In  the  half 
century  of  Pulltzera. 

The  Joumal'a  flrat  public  service  medal,  in 
1919.  waa  only  the  aecond  year  that  this  dis- 
tinction had  been  awarded. 


Americanism  cited 

That  Pulitzer  resolution  dted  The  Journal 
for  Its  "strong  and  courageous  campaign  for 
Americanism  in  a  constituency  where  for- 
eign elements  made  such  a  policy  hazardous 
from  a  business  point  of  view." 

The  Journal  was  one  of  the  first  news- 
papers during  World  War  I  to  recognize  the 
"uncivilized  methods  employed  by  the  Ger- 
man government  in  its  war  against  civilians." 

The  Pulitzer  committee  haUed  The  Jour- 
nal's exposure  of  German  ruled  alliances  In 
this  country,  its  opposition  to  Wisconsin  con- 
gressmen who  resisted  war  efforts  and  its 
editorials  attacking  elements  that  put  Ger- 
many above  America. 

Cartoonist  tionored 

Lewis'  Pulitzer  in  1935  was  for  the  best 
American  newspaper  cartoon  of  the  year  "in 
some  commendable  cause  of  public  Im- 
portance." 

The  cartoon,  picturing  a  huge  figure  of 
violence  looming  over  strikers  and  standing 
next  to  an  Industrial  plant,  bore  the  caption : 
"Sure  I'll  Work  for  Both  Sides." 

Lewis,  who  still  Is  drawing  Journal  car- 
toons, is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's best  political  cartoonists. 

In  1953,  Wehrwein  won  the  International 
reporting  award  for  a  series  of  25  articles  en- 
titled "Canada's  New  Century."  The  story 
told  of  Canada's  economic  boom  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  States. 

The  Journal  sent  Wehrwein  thousands  of 
mUes,  traveling  coast  to  coast,  to  get  the 
facts. 

Wehrwein  then  was  a  ■writer  on  The  Jour- 
nal's business  news  staff.  He  subsequently  be- 
came a  New  York  Tlmee  reporter  and  now  is 
on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

VETERAN    NEWSMKN    RESPONSIBI.X    rOK 
AWABO    WINNINO    CAMPAIGN 

The  four  men  primarily  responsible  for 
the  stories,  photographs  and  editorials  that 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize  Monday  all  are  veteran 
members  of  The  Journal  staff. 

George  J.  Lockwood,  picture  editor,  edited 
the  series  in  The  Picture  Journal,  George  P. 
Koshollek.  jr.,  Journal  staff  photographer, 
took  most  of  the  pictures.  The  reporting  was 
done  by  Richard  C.  Klenltz,  The  Journal's 
natural  resources  reporter.  Don  Olesen,  edi- 
torial ■writer,  wrote  the  editorials  on  water 
pollution. 

Journal  vnan  since  1956 

Lockwood.  35,  was  born  In  Albany,  N.Y. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  university,  and 
received  a  master  of  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  In  1957.  He  served 
In  the  navy  1953-'65. 

Lockwood  has  been  with  The  Journal  since 
1956.  He  was  a  police  reporter  and  later 
moved  to  general  assignment,  then  to  the 
picture  desk.  He  was  named  editor  of  The 
Picture  Journal  In  1962.  In  1966,  he  waa  pro- 
moted to  picture  editor. 

Koshollek.  41,  grew  up  In  Stevens  Point. 
During  World  War  II,  he  served  ■with  the 
navy  on  Guam.  He  returned  home  to  attend 
Stevens  Point  State  college,  and  joined  The 
Journal  staff  in  1949.  His  assignments  for  the 
Journal  have  been  varied.  Including  a  trip 
to  Castro's  Cuba.  He  also  photographed  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  funeral.  He  has  won  dozens 
of  major  photo  prizes. 

Wisconsin  native 

Klenltz,  48,  is  a  native  of  Neenah.  He  has 
been  with  The  Journal  since  1963.  Before 
that  he  was  news  editor  of  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald.  Klenltz  ■was  a  member 
of  The  Journal's  state  news  desk  before  be- 
coming natural  resources  writer.  Klenltz 
studied  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
aerved  with  the  air  force  in  Italy  during 
World  War  n. 

Olesen,  46,  was  bom  in  Madison.  He  Is 
a  graduate  of  Swarthmore  (Pa.)   college.  In 
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World  War  n.  Im  mttwI  with  the  army  In  tbe 
CbUift-BtinnA-IiKlia  UieAt«r. 

H*  iMfan  txlM  }oum*iiaUe  cax*er  reporting 
lor  th*  WuhUoctoo  (DC.)  DaUy  News.  He 
l*t«  worked  m  a  reporter  (or  tbe  Waahlng- 
ton  Post.  He  aJ«o  waa  a  etail  member  of  tbe 
T^fceland  Boating  magazine  before  Joining 
Tbe  Jounxal  staff  m  1857  Oleeen  wrote  boat- 
ing aod  akltng  news  before  he  became  an 
editorial  writer. 

FTTUTEKa    BTAaTXD    IN    Mt'DOT    TaiPS 

Tlila  la  how  a  Pulitzer  prize  winner  la  born 

Tlie  Milwaukee  Journal's  series  on  water 
pollution,  which  won  American  Journalism's 
top  award  Monday,  had  Its  beglnjilngs  in 
Aut^ust,  1905 

Rlcbard  H.  Leonard,  then  managing  editor 
and  now  editor,  and  Arville  Schaleben.  an 
■aaocUte  editor,  were  dlscuasmg  the  fall 
plana  for  news  and  picture  projects  with 
other  editors. 

TbA  oonversation  went  Into  such  things 
•a  "a  Sanaa  on  education  .  .  .  The  Journal's 
Driva  AUve  campaign  .  .  .  and  something  on 
watar  pollution  " 

0«orge  J  Lockwood.  editor  of  The  Picture 
Jouraal,  Tolunteered  that  the  pollution  story 
would  beet  be  told  with  color  photography 
In  The  Picture  Journal  As  he  puts  it.  "In 
about  10  seconds  I  had  the  toughest  assign- 
ment of  my  career  " 

Many  gave  leads 

Lockwood.  now  also  picture  editor  of  The 
Journal,  began  to  research  the  story  In  Mil- 
waukee. Waukesha  and  Madison.  Oame 
vanlena.  regional  planning  officials,  public 
hsalth  lnspect<»-s  and  others  concerned  pro- 
Tldad  all  sorts  of  leads,  such  as: 

Chicken  entrails  turn  the  Root  river  blood 
red  In  summer:  South  Milwaukee  pours  its 
■rwaga — about  ft5  «  untreated — Into  Lake 
Michigan,  and  a  knitting  miu  In  the  Apple- 
ton  area  dyes  effluent  a  ralntx>w  of  colors  In 
a  huge  settling  pond 

By  mid-October,  Lockwood  had  enough  In- 
formation to  provide  a  shooting  schedule  for 
a  pbotographer. 

Photographer  George  P  KoahoUek.  jr  , 
many  times  a  prize  winner,  was  asalgned  to 
tba  Job  for  three  weeks.  Before  he  was 
through.  Koshollek  would  cover  3,000  miles 
of  the  state  In  waders  and  hunting  boots.  In 
boat*  and  planea. 

Writer  joxns  Hifn 

Richard  C  Klenltz.  conservation  writer 
who  Is  baaed  in  Madison,  was  assigned  to 
Join  forces  with  KoahoUek. 

They  found  pollution  everywhere.  In  every 
county.  In  creeks,  lakes  and  rivers. 

After  Koeholleks  trip,  Leonard  and  Schale- 
b«n  spent  an  afternoon  examining  the  color 
picture*.  The  editors  insisted  on  complete 
documentation  of  each  picture  and  also  In- 
stated that  the  paper  mills — the  biggest 
■ingl*  polluters  In  the  state — be  allowed  to 
show  their  side  of  tbe  campaign  to  clean  up 
the  waterways. 

Klenlts.  Koshollek  and  Lockwood  spent 
two  days  In  the  Pox  River  valley  In  talks  and 
toura  with  officers  of  the  state's  paper  In- 
dustry. 

Goe9  to  Madison 

Lockwood  took  all  the  pictures  to  Madl- 
aon.  where  he  and  Klenltz  met  with  Theo- 
dore Wlsnlewskl.  director  of  the  state  com- 
mittee on  water  pollution,  who  detailed  the 
polluting  elements  shown  in  the  pictures. 

By  this  time,  it  was  lOM.  The  word  was 
oat  that  the  legislature  would  meet  In  May 
for  a  special  ssaalon  to  develop  antipollution 
lamm.  Timing  for  publication  of  the  series  be- 
eam*  critical. 

Apr.  17  was  selected  for  the  opening  In- 
stallmimt.  The  third  and  final  story  would 
appear  May  l.  a  day  before  the  special  session 
vaa  coQT«n«<L 


Rerutts  approved 

Half  a  doaen  other  Journal  staffers  con- 
tributed to  the  team  effort.  They  included 
photographer  Clarence  P  Schmidt,  wrttera 
Tom  Ouyant,  Paul  O  Hayes  and  Robert  W. 
Wells,  artist  Oregg  Kleea  and  cartoonist  Roes 
A   Lewis,  hlnwelf  a  Pulitzer  winner. 

Lockwood  took  four  weeks  to  complete  the 
editing  and  layouts  The  other  editors  ap- 
proved the  result  with  minor  changes. 

Lockwood  and  AI  Berg,  a  Journal  artist, 
went  to  Chicago  to  the  Cuneo  Pre«.  where 
The  Picture  Journal  Is  printed.  They  looked 
over  the  engraver's  shoulders  as  he  prepwired 
plates  Color  can  be  spoiled  If  photographs 
do  not  have  expert  reproduction. 

On  Apr  17,  Wisconsin  citizens  picked  up 
The  Picture  Journal  and  "Pollution:  The 
Spreading  Menace"  hit  them  between  the 
eyee  This  was  the  first  of  three  Picture  Jour- 
nals demoted  U)  pollution. 

The  Journals  editorial  columns  took  up 
the  cause  Por  Journal  editorial  writers,  who 
have  been  defenders  of  natural  resources  for 
decades,  this  was  «■>  new  crusade 

The  edlt<jn<U3.  written  by  conservation  spe- 
cialist Don  Osen  of  Uie  editorial  writing 
sUi-T,  dem.indeU  state  action. 

Reactions  pour  In 

Reaction  was  swift  Of  the  pollution  series. 
O'v  KiKJwles  wrote  "In  spite  of  the  hard 
work  done  by  FK5lIutlon  committees,  meet- 
ing for  the  last  eight  months.  It  Is  most  dif- 
ficult to  present  the  problem  adequately  to 
the  public  without  your  help  " 

Stewart  L.  Udall,  United  States  secretary 
of  the  Interior  said  the  series  was  "one  of  the 
most  effective  and  constructive  pieces  on  wa- 
ter pollution  I  have  ever  seen  " 

At  the  b^i'.t.jm  of  his  letter  he  wrote: 
"Keep  slugging  " 

The  series  reached  many  desks  The  federal 
department  of  agriculture  wanted  to  repro- 
duce the  color  photo.  So  did  Audutxm  mag- 
azine 

On  June  10,  the  state  legislature  wrote  the 
end  of  the  series.  It  passed  and  sent  to  the 
governor  for  his  signature  a  bill  that  Udull 
has  since  called  "the  finest  piece  of  legis- 
lation yet  enacted  In  the  national  fight  to 
preaer-ve  clean  water.  " 

sratEs   ON    rotT.   watxx   AccxArMto   bt   mant 

The  Nfllwaukee  Journal's  196(5  campaign 
against  water  pollution,  honored  Monday 
with  a  Pulitzer  prize,  won  acclaim  from  high 
officials  and  ordinary  citizens  soon  after  It 
was  printed. 

Praise  came  from  Oov  Knowles.  congress- 
men and  cabinet  members 

The  Journal's  efforts  were  credited  with  a 
major  role  In  getting  passage  of  Wisconsin's 
300  million  dollar  pollution  control   law. 

Patrick  Lucey.  then  lieutenant  governor, 
said  The  Journal's  photography  "portrayed 
the  pollution  problem  as  no  amount  of  words 
could  have  done  " 

Gov  Knowles,  applauding  "the  efforts  of 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Its  staff  for  its 
accomplishment,"  said  the  paper  was  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  the  pollution 
story  to  the  attention  of  the  state. 

"Most  effective" 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  wrote 
that  The  Picture  Journal  series  was  "one  of 
the  most  effective  and  constructive  pieces  on 
water  pollution  that  I  have  seen" 

"The  pictures  are  superlative  and  the  text 
shows  both  the  In  depth  research  and  the 
deft  word  handling  of  a  truly  excellent  re- 
porter," the  secretary  wrote 

Udall  later  praised  the  new  Wisconsin  con- 
Uol  bUl. 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls  ),  Introducing 
a  "clean  waters  act  of  1966"  In  congress,  made 
a  senate  speech  recommending  that  his  fellow 
senators  read  Tbe  Journal's  series.  It  would, 
he  said,  shock  every  citizen  and  every  public 
official  Into  action. 


"Finest  combination"" 

H  W.  Poston,  regional  program  director 
In  Chicago  for  the  federal  water  pollution 
control  administration,  called  the  project  the 
"finest  combination  pictorial  and  narrative 
Job  of  water  pollution  reporting  I  have  ever 
seen  "  He  said  he  bad  distributed  copies  to 
key  people  In  the  field. 

William  A.  Rlaakl,  Glenvlew,  ni  ,  executive 
director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  wrote:  "Tour  paper  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  being  In  the  forefront  In  publicizing 
the  urgent  conservation  Issues.  The  present 
series  on  "The  Spreading  Menace'  will  add 
another  star  to  your  crown." 

Some  deinur 

Reader  Prank  CeUn,  6346  N  44th  st  ,  wrote 
that  he  had  "never  heard  or  read  anything 
on  the  subject  that  impressed  me  as  much." 

W.  J.  MacNelll.  secretary  of  the  Green 
Lake  (Wis  )  Lake  Property  Owners  associa- 
tion, reported  that  his  board  of  directors 
had  voted  unanimously  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  The  Journal  "for  this  public  spirited 
and  powerful  assist  to  the  fighters  for  'clean 
water  "  "' 

Not  all  the  reaction  was  laudatory.  In 
South  Milwaukee.  Mayor  Chester  Grob- 
schmldt  objected  strenuously  because  some 
pictures  In  the  series  showed  South  Mil- 
waukee's cataract  of  municipal  sewage — 66% 
untreated — pouring   Into   Lake   Michigan. 

Village  Trustee  James  Ackley  of  Pewaukee 
complained  about  a  picture  of  the  debris 
clogged  Pewaukee  river.  "We  have  done  our 
level  best  to  keep  pollution  down."  he  said. 

But  In  the  Madison  suburb  of  Shorewood 
Hills,  the  village  board  officially  commended 
The  Journal's  series  and  trustee  'Victor  John- 
son said  It  should  be  "required  reading." 

The  PtTi.rrztB  Awajid 

It  Is  significant  that  the  two  newspapers 
that  share  the  Pulitzer  prize  award  for  meri- 
torious public  service  were  honored  for 
achievements  In  a  common  cause — the 
mounting  struggle  to  restore  and  protect  the 
nation's  natural  resources 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  was  cited  for  "Its 
successful  campaign  to  stiffen  the  laws 
against  water  pollution  In  Wisconsin"  and 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  for  Its  fruit- 
ful efforts  to  control  the  ravages  of  strip 
mining  In  Kentucky. 

Both  efforts  simply  are  different  phases 
of  the  new  national  wave  of  conservation 
awareness  which  concerns  Itself  with  the 
natural  world  around  us — air.  water,  land — 
and  the  worsening  of  much  of  It.  It  Is  the 
crisis  of  man's  marveloxis  and  sometimes 
mindless  technology  and  Its  impact  on  nat- 
lual  resources.  It  Is  tbe  problem  caused  by 
perhaps  70  I,  of  our  population  crowded  Into 
1 '  >  of  our  total  land  area. 

The  Journal's  campaign  undoubtedly  was 
a  significant  factor  In  passage  of  Wiscon- 
sin's landmark  1966  water  quality  law.  de- 
signed to  provide  some  of  the  money,  man- 
power and  enforcement  teeth  needed  to 
begin  cleaning  up  our  waterways.  The 
Courler-Journars  long  struggle  against  un- 
checked surface  or  strip  mining  of  coal 
resulted  In  a  tough  new  law  to  control  the 
practice  In  Kentucky.  Both  campaigns  have 
hod  an  Impact  In  other  states. 

Wisconsin,  however,  may  have  a  tough 
new  law  to  curb  pollution,  yet  the  Mil- 
waukee river  Is  murky  and  sometimes  foul 
as  It  flows  through  the  states  largest  city. 
Many  of  our  Inland  lakes  are  sickened  In 
season  with  a  carpet  of  green  algae.  Even 
portions  of  our  Inland  oceans,  the  Great 
Lakes,  are  blighted. 

Both  efforts.  In  Wisconsin  and  In  Ken- 
tucky, are  beginnings  only.  Now  must  come 
the  essential,  the  tedious  and  never  ending 
business  of  translating  law  Into  effective 
action.  It  will  require  patience,  determination 
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and,  most  of  all,  the  "wisdom  "to  use  "wltfa  in- 
telligence and  restraint  tiie  technology  which 
is  otir  triumph. 


LEGISLATION  LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  KT.KPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RxcoRO 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  most  of  us  saw  the  photos  of  the 
burning  of  the  American  flag  In  Central 
Park  in  New  York  on  April  15  which  were 
carried  by  many  newspapers  across  the 
Nation.  This  was  the  latest  and  most 
spectacular  of  a  number  of  eases  In  which 
the  flag  was  mutilated  and  held  up  to 
derision. 

I  am  also  sure  that  most  of  those  who 
read  about  the  New  York  case  boiled  with 
indignation  that  those  so-called  Ameri- 
cans responsible  for  the  burning  were 
not  apprehended,  expeditiously  tried,  and 
socked  with  a  stilt  fine  and  jail  sentence. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that 
there  Is  no  Federal  statute  to  cover  this 
abuse,  and  some  of  the  local  and  State 
statutes  are  mere  wrist  slaps  as  penalties 
80. 

I  can  well  Imagine  the  exasperation  of 
organizatl<ms  like  the  veteran  groups, 
many  of  whose  members  saw  American 
soldiers  die  in  defense  of  causes  exempli- 
fied by  the  flag.  One  need  only  remem- 
ber the  scene  of  the  four  marines  on 
Mount  Suribachi  straining  to  erect  the 
American  flag  while  the  battle  raged 
around  them. 

There  is  no  excuse  why  legislation  now 
before  Congress  cannot  be  evaluated, 
amended  if  necessary,  and  enacted  Into 
law  promptly.  Hearings  are  now  in  prog- 
ress on  the  House  side,  tuid  it  is  hoped 
that  resulting  legislation  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  full  body  as  soon  as  pos^ble. 

Legislation  was  first  introduced  In  the 
House  to  correct  abuses  of  the  flag  by 
Congressman  Richard  Roubkbttsh  during 
the  89th  Congress.  Similar  legislation, 
which  I  also  introduced  last  year,  was 
again  submitted  this  year  by  Congress- 
man RoxxbXBusH  and  other  interested 
Members,  reflecting  the  concern  of  many 
citizens  for  corrective  action.  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  for  Instance, 
adopted  a  resolution  last  year  calling  for 
a  Federal  statute  to  cover  flag  abuses. 
Indicative  of  the  feeling  that  many  citi- 
zens have  experienced  on  this  Issue  Is  the 
VFW  press  release  of  May  8,  1967,  which 
I  insert  in  the  Rjecord  at  this  point: 

VFW  Backs  Plao  DxsscaATioN  LxoiBUkTiOK 
BcroKS  HousK  PaifB, 
Washino'ton,  D.C.  May  8. — The  Senior 
'Vice  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  Jo- 
seph A.  Scerra,  Gardner,  Mass.,  today  told 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  "It  Is  the  position  of  the  VFW 
that  the  Congress  must  make  desecration  of 
the  nag  a  crime.  Present  laws  concerning 
disrespect  for  the  Flag  ar«  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  times." 


Testifying  before  tbe  House  8ut>committee 
of  the  JudlcUtry  Committee,  headed  ty  Rep. 
Byron  Rogers  (Oolo.),  Scerra  said  In  part: 
"Our  organisation  baa  long  been  intensely 
concerned  orer  tbe  public  defilement  and 
desecration  of  oar  National  Flag.  During  the 
past  sereral  years  tbe  'Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  has  t>een  the  leader  In  bringing  this  de- 
velopment to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
'Unfortunately,  these  incidents  which  have 
been  accelerating  of  late  have  received  na- 
tion-wide and  International  publicity." 

The  Senior  Vice  Commander-in-Chief  told 
the  House  panel  that  the  VFW  lends  its  "sup- 
port to  B  bUl  presented  by  Rep.  Richard  L. 
Roudebush  (Ind.),  a  former  VFW  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  to  similar  bills  which 
propose  to  make  It  a  crime  to  desecrate  our 
Flag.  Roudebush's  bill  is  H.R.  1207." 

"The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  its  67th 
National  Convention  in  New  York  City  last 
August  adopted  a  resolution  which  resolves 
that  'we  strongly  support  legislation  provid- 
ing punishment  of  one  year  in  prison  and  a 
tl.OOO  fine  for  any  person  who  publicly  and 
'Willfully  destroys,  mutilates  or  desecrates 
the  American  Rag.' 

"It  is  incredible  to  the  VFW  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  should  be  necessary,"  Scerra 
said.  "It  is  beconlng  almost  commonplace 
throughout  this  great  Nation  to  read  that 
certain  fringe  elements  of  o\ir  society  have 
In  some  way  or  other  publicly  desecrated  our 
Flag.  It  is  iMlleved  that  because  this  is  our 
National  Rag.  a  national  law  should  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  so  that  there  will 
be  tmlfonnlty  both  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  and  the  attachment  of  penalties 
for  conviction  of  crimes  under  the  act." 

"What  is  most  regretUble,"  the  VFW  leader 
said,  "is  that  defilement  of  our  Flag  has  been 
Interpreted  by  other  nations  and  particularly 
by  North  Vietnam  as  a  substantial  resent- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  the  Vietnam 
war  effort  in  that  country.  The  Flag  of  the 
United  States  is  a  Federal  banner  and  a  Fed- 
eral concern.  Let  us  guard  that  concern.  We 
believe  that  the  Cotkgress  should  act  ex- 
peditiously to  establish  penalties  as  pro- 
vided in  the  legislation  pending  before  this 
committee  In  order  that  debasement  of  the 
Flag  of  the  United  States  in  the  areas  of 
contempt  and  sedition  can  no  longer  be 
accomplished  with  impunity." 


Vhtnam  Aim  trx  "Umttd  NATxom 


"VIETNAM  AND  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS"—AN  ADDRESS  BY  HAROLD 
E.  STASSEN 

Mr.  trT.mtjy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
Tinanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoBD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  night,  April  20, 
Uxe  Honorable  Harold  E.  Stassen  ad- 
dressed the  Honors  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Drawing  on  his 
experience  at  the  foimdlng  of  the  United 
Nations  In  San  Francisco  in  1945  and 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
Oovemor  Stassen  proposed  a  course 
toward  peace  In  Vietnam  which  em- 
phasises a  oomprehensive  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations.  So 
that  his  proposals  may  be  "widely  read 
and  discussed,  I  would  like  to  include 
his  speech  In  the  Rzcoao  at  this  point: 


(Address  of  Harold  K  Stassen  to  the  Honors 

Convocation  at  the  TTnlversity  of  Maryland, 

Apr.  20, 1967) 

Honora  Awards  Winners,  Students,  Faculty 
and  friends  of  the  Umverslty  ot  Maryland: 

As  we  meet  in  this  Honors  Award  Convo- 
cation, our  country  Is  deadlocked  in  a  bitter 
bloody  unending  war  In  Vietnam.  Tbe  other 
side  in  that  war  is  supported  by  the  Com- 
munist Oovemments  of  Mainland  China  and 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  General  William  Weet- 
nK>reland,  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
"Dnlted  States  and  Allied  Forces  In  Vietnam, 
stated  a  week  ago  that  in  the  way  in  which 
he  was  engaged  in  fighting  it,  there  was  no 
end  In  sight  to  that  War. 

Nothing  will  have  a  more  profound  effect 
upon  the  future  lives  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  a'warded  hon(ua  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  tonight  than  the 
future  course  of  that  Vietnam  Wax  and  Its 
worldwide  implications. 

Therefore,  In  addition  to  directly  joining 
In  tbe  acclaim  to  each  and  every  student  who 
on  this  night  Is  hon(X"ed  for  special  attain- 
ment at  this  great  University,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  "would  honor  you  most  if  I  spc^te  out 
earnestly  and  emphatically  of  the  path  of 
peace  In  Vietnam  and  in  the  world. 

In  doing  so,  I  speak  with  respect  for  those 
who  have  different  views.  I  speak  with  rec- 
ognition of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  have 
divergent  opinions. 

I  do  not  speak  as  either  a  dove  or  a  hawlt. 
I  do  not  speak  in  a  partisan  sense,  as  I  am 
mindful  thoroughly  that  the  divergence  of 
views  cuts  across  party  Unes. 

Nor  do  I  consider  i;hat  in  speaking  I  am 
exercising  merely  the  right  of  dissent.  I  con- 
sider that  I  am  exercising  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  endeavor  to  change  the  course  of 
their  government  when  they  are  convinced 
that  it  Is  mistaken! 

And  I  am  convinced  that  the  present  course 
of  our  government  In  Vietnam  is  tragically 
mistaken  and  must  be  ch&ngedl 

In  speaking  In  positive  and  definite  terms 
about  an  issue  as  far-reaching  as  that  in 
which  we  are  engaged  this  evening,  I  know 
full  well  the  danger  of  appearing  to  be  arbi- 
trary or  seemlJK  to  be  categorical.  Let  me 
simply  say  wltO'humlllty  that  I  do  not  "vrlsh 
to  be  any  of  Uiese.  I  do  continue  to  listen 
to  and  read  of  aU  other  views  on  Vietnam. 
I  do  continue  to  be  wilUng  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss or  del>ate  the  views  on  Vietnam  of  any 
one  with  different  views,  whether  they  be  in 
the  Adminifitratlon  or  out  of  it;  in  my  politi- 
cal party  or  tn  the  other  poUtlcal  party. 

The  correotlon  of  this  tragic  mistake,  the 
turning  toward  "what  I  feel  certain  Is  the 
path  of  peace.  Is  so  importanft  that  the  task 
cannot  t>e  approached  in  superficial  terms  or 
with  personal  preferences. 

Permit  me  also  to  p:pef  ace  my  remarks  'with 
a  brief  reference  to  tlM  experience  of  which 
I  s{>eak.  In  my  student  days  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  in  my  junior  year,  as  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  Convocation  such  as  you  are 
engaged  in  tonight,  I  decided  that  the  top 
priority  in  my  life  would  be  to  make  a 
contribution  to  peace  'with  justice  for 
humanity. 

This  decision  led  to  many  steps  through 
the  years,  some  understood  and  some  not 
understood. 

Out  of  my  continuing  study  and  my  ex- 
periences, I  am  o«-tain  that  the  path  of 
peace  in  Vietnam  is  marked  by  three  major 
insepwrable  parallel  courses  of  action. 

First  of  aU,  the  United  States  must  *siiie 
an  open,  creative  initiative  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  through  a 
rewriting  of  the  Charter,  a  rewriting  which 
would  declare  all  peoples  eligible  for  ntem- 
bershlp,   'whatsoever  may   be   their   current 
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tcarm  of  iorvmsMut  uui  thar»by  eooomp&M 
wttbln  Um  •Uclblllty  boUi  Nortb  Vletnun 
and  Soutb  VletnAm,  txntb  Na.UoziallJt  Cbina 
on  Fonnoaa  and  th«  Republic  ot  Cblna  on  the 
llatnland,  botb  the  F«<ler^  Republic  ot  0«r- 
Buatj  In  tb«  West  and  the  Communlat  Oov- 
wninMit  of  But  Oemuuiy,  both  North  Korea 
and  South  Korea. 

Tour  flrat  reaction  may  be  that  they  are 
too  complex.  May  I  emphaalae  that  there  are 
no  slinple  answers  to  the  whole  Inter-related 
mattOTB  of  the  emergence  of  peoples  from  Co- 
kmlallam,  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  world - 
wld«  competition  between  the  systems  ot 
modem  Russia  and  Chinese  Communism  and 
modem  American  peoples'  capitalism,  and  In 
an  ac*  of  nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides 
that  would  make  a  world  war  a  holocaust 
for  all  humanity. 

Li«t  us  take  up  these  three  Inseparable  par- 
allel ooursas  of  action  of  the  path  of  peace 
In  Vlatnam  in  detail. 

liat  us  do  so  In  the  form  of  some  of  the 
questions  and  answers  which  haTe  arisen  In 
the  process  of  my  current  advocacy  of  this 
path  of  peace  to  the  Administration  and  to 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  I  have  been 
aaksd  these  questions  and  have  given  these 
rwponaes. 

i.  Wh]f  do  you  state  that  you  do  not  be- 
Ueve  there  oan  be  an  American  War  aolutton 
im  Vietnam  T 

Because  extensive  American  War  action  ts 
••If -daf eating  in  that  It  creates  new  gueril- 
las and  new  opposition  among  the  young 
man  of  the  nation  faster  than  It  can  possi- 
bly iMui  to  the  kUltng  of  guerrillas  and  the 
^iiHnj  of  young  soldiers  of  the  opposition 

Vietnam  ts  a  territory  of  approximately 
Xhm  alM  of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  with  34.- 
000,000  people  living  within  It.  Approximately 
one-half  of  these  are  North  and  approxi- 
mately one-half  are  South.  This  division  of 
th«  country  was  established  by  the  French 
aa  they  ended  In  19M  their  postwar  nine-year 
endeavor  to  reassert  Colonial  administration 
The  feeling  against  Colonialism,  and  the 
feellnc  that  centers  on  the  color  differences, 
■re  so  deep,  and  the  feeling  against  bomb- 
iBg  on  the  part  of  all  people  Is  so  Intense. 
tbmt  our  American  direct  military  action  in 
the  peat  two  years  has  built  up  greater  op- 
poaltlon  rather  than  lessened  It. 

In  that  modernizing  and  strengthening  of 
tlie  United  Nations,  a  new  sound  financial 
base  must  be  established:  a  new  Central 
Council  or  Regional  Council  with  weighted 
▼ottnc  must  be  added:  Improved  methods  for 
peaeetul  solutions  need  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, such  as  a  World  Court  of  Equity,  a 
Boazd  of  Arbitration  and  a  Panel  of  Medla- 
tota.  The  beginnings  of  a  small  elite  United 
Hattona  Police  Force  must  be  organised 

Parallel  to  the  initiation  of  this  first  course 
of  action.  Implemented  immediately,  there 
most  be  a  change  in  the  United  States  poll- 
eta«  In  Vietnam  with  new  orders  to  qtilet 
down  the  War:  to  stop  hunter-killer  drives 
ttarough  the  Jungles  and  over  the  moun- 
taUM.  to  stop  the  bombing  except  In  direct 
dsfMiae  against  attack  or  the  Imminent 
threat  of  attack:  to  maintain  a  very  power- 
ful military  presence  In  Vietnam,  but  to  do 
so  deliberately  with  the  minimum  of  cas- 
ualties   for    Americans    and    for    the    Vlet- 


TlM  third  of  the  courses  of  action  Uke- 
wlaa  to  be  started  contemporaneously  Is  an 
extensive  pro-am  with  highest  priority  to 
adrance  the  educational,  economic,  social 
and  political  well-being  of  the  peoples  of 
Vietnam  and  particularly  of  the  youth  of 
Vietnam,  and  generally  of  the  less  fortunate 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  major  resources  and 
the  great  productive  potential  of  our  coun- 
try which  will  be  released  by  the  quieting 
down  of  the  War  In  Vietnam  would  be 
nttUaad  for  these  purposes 

I  realize  full  well  that  these  three  In- 
separable parallel  courses  of  action  may  well 
at  flnt  sound  unrealistic  to  you   Let  me  as- 


sure you  that  I  believe  they  are  realistic  and 
practical  and  essential. 

Our  American  men  In  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Marines  have  carried  on  an  out- 
standing courageous  performance  of  duty. 
They  are  heroes,  and  they  deserve  to  be  so 
regarded.  They  are  endeavoring  valiantly  to 
carry  out  the  orders  to  bomb  and  to  seek 
out  and  kill  the  opposing  forces. 

Furthermore.  I  recognize  the  sincerity  of 
purpose  of  President  Johnson  and  his  Ad- 
ministration In  changing  from  the  patient 
advisory,  educational  and  supply  role  which 
the  United  Slates  had  from  1954  to  19S6.  over 
Into  direct  extensive  American  military  com- 
bat But  I  point  out  the  dlSercnce  of  results. 
In  ten  years  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Elsenhower  from  1954  to  1964  only  one  hun- 
dred Americans  were  killed  In  the  entire  ten- 
year  period.  Vietnamese  casualties  were  also 
relatively  limited.  The  young  men  were  grad. 
ually  getting  educated  and  prepared  for  gov- 
erment,  a  process  which  the  French  under 
Colonialism  had  not  permitted. 

When  President  Johnson  changed  the  or- 
ders and  moved  into  direct  American  mili- 
tary cumbat  and  extensive  bombing  that  un- 
fortunate weekend  In  February  1965.  the  re- 
sult was  to  accelerate  the  guerilla  movement. 
The  further  result  was  to  solidify  the  people 
of  North  Vietnam  In  the  supply  of  their 
armed  forces.  Now  after  more  than  8,000 
American  deaths  and  many  times  this  num- 
ber of  American  casualties  and  many,  many 
times  this  number  of  Vietnamese  casualties. 
South  and  North,  the  opposing  military 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  are  more  numerous 
today  than  they  were  In  February  1965. 
More  young  Vletnameee  reach  military  age 
each  month  than  the  highest  claims  of 
enemy  killed  I  This  Is  one  indication  of  the 
futility  of  the  present  course  of  action. 

American  military  forces  have  a  very  Im- 
portant role  to  play  In  standing  In  a  defen- 
sive posture  In  South  Vietnam  to  safeguard 
against  any  mlUtary  takeover  and  to  safe- 
guard against  any  Chinese  Intervention  In 
Vietnam.  But  American  military  might  can- 
not force  negotiations.  The  long  resistance 
to  Colonialism,  the  feeling  of  color,  the  cul- 
tural background,  all  combine  In  a  result 
that  every  time  President  Johnson  says  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  "you  come  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  or  I  will  bomb  you  more  In- 
tensively," he  makes  It  more  dlOcult,  if  not 
Impossible,  for  them  to  come  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  In  my  Judgment  they  will  die 
before  they  knuckle  under  to  these  actions 
and  threats  The  American  military  forces 
cannot  obtain  a  decisive  military  victory 
The  extensive  Jungles  cannot  be  permanent- 
ly occupied  The  Cambodia  haven  for  the  op- 
position cannot  be  obliterated  Tbo  Commu- 
tUst  support  cannot  be  threatened  away. 
The  other  side  can  escalate  with  more  mis- 
siles and  longer  range  missiles  and  more 
guerillas  for  each  escalation  of  the  United 
States  Even  If  the  United  States  took  the 
extreme  action  of  completely  devastating 
North  Vietnam,  a  vacuum  would  be  created 
which  In  the  long  term  future  the  Chinese 
Communists  would  fill.  Certainly  this  Is  not 
a  solution  of  Vlettuim! 

Our  priority  aim  should  be  changed!  Our 
priority  aim  should  be  to  win  the  peopU  of 
Vietnam,  rather  than  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam.' 

2.  What  U  the  bosis  for  your  feeling  that  if 
both  Vtetnamj  xoere  to  be  proposed  for  mem- 
bershtp  in  the  United  Satlom  at  this  period 
of  history  as  a  part  of  the  modernising  arid 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations,  and  if 
the  United  States  unilaterally  quieted  dowri 
the  War.  this  could  lead  to  a  solution* 

My  conviction  on  this  Is  baaed  on  my  life- 
long experiences  and  studies.  As  you  mny 
know,  on  behalf  of  President  Elsenhower.  I 
was  In  charge  of  the  mutual  security  and 
foreign  operations  programs  In  all  countries. 
Before  that,  during  World  War  11,  as  Assist- 


ant Chief  of  Staff  for  Administration  for 
Admiral  WllUam  Halsey,  I  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  bringing  together  all  of  the  vari- 
ous Intelligence  Information  from  the  Amer- 
ican Commands.  Including  Oeneral  MacAr- 
thur's  and  from  Lord  Mountbatten's  British 
Command.  It  was  my  duty  to  see  to  It  that 
this  Intelligence  Information  In  turn  reached 
the  Coounanders  who  needed  to  know  within 
Admiral  Halaey's  combined  fighting  forces 
At  the  end  of  World  Wax  n.  In  the  Drafting 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  under  ap- 
pointment by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. I  was  In  direct  charge  of  drafting  and 
negotiating  the  provisions  for  trusteeshtp 
which  related  to  dependent  peoples  and  man- 
dated territories  and  Colomal  changes.  Long 
before  that.  In  college  days,  one  of  my  spe- 
cialties was  the  study  of  the  Far  East.  I  know 
something  of  the  peoples,  the  Jungles,  the 
rice  paddles,  and  most  of  the  leaders. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  opportunity  to 
have  full  status  within  the  United  Nations 
for  the  peoples  of  both  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  their  governments;  the 
parallel  quieting  down  of  the  War  by  un- 
condiuonal  decision  of  the  United  States;  the 
opportunity  for  the  young  men  to  turn  to 
education  and  to  the  development  of  their 
country  In  an  economic  sense;  repeated  am- 
nesty offers  to  the  opposing  forces;  genuine 
social,  economic,  and  political  reforms;  will 
together  cause  the  guerilla  forces  and  tht^ 
war  actloiu  to  wither  away.  This  will  be  the 
effect  whether  the  leaders  of  the  guerlllns 
and  the  officials  of  the  government  of  Nort.*^ 
Vietnam  agree  or  not.  These  actions  will  also 
cause  new  leaders  to  arise  who  fit  these  new 
circumstances,  even  as  President  Magsaysay 
rose  in  the  Philippines  during  similar  poli- 
cies which  we  Instituted  In  the  Philippines 
during  Presdent  Eisenhower's  Adminstratlon 

So  long  as  we  continue  currently  the  con- 
cept of  the  1954  French  Agreement  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Vietnam  governments 
will  take  over  a  United  Vietnam,  we  rivet 
Into  the  situation  an  unending  bitter  bloody 
struggle. 

3.  Do  you  believe  in  peace  at  any  price? 

Certainly  not  I  The  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  be  prepared  to  fight  a  modem  war 
with  all  of  Its  devastation,  if  It  become.s 
necessary  to  defend  freedom,  or  to  defend 
our  national  security,  or  to  defend  against 
aggressive  war  I  served  In  World  War  II  in 
active  and  extensive  combat  with  Admiral 
Halsey  in  a  number  of  the  major  battles  and 
campaigns  of  the  Pacific.  My  philosophy  has 
not  changed.  But  I  do  twUeve  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  pay  a  very  large  price  of 
patience  for  peace.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
pay  a  substantial  price  of  economic  and  edu- 
cational assistance  for  peace.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  pay  an  extraordinary  price  of 
diplomatic  endeavor,  of  pioneering,  of  leader- 
ship efforts  m  the  United  Nations,  and  ot 
though tfulnees  for  the  differences  of  cul- 
tures, aspirations,  and  circumstances  of  other 
peoples,  all  for  peace  I 

We  should  exercise  exceptional  moral  re- 
straint upon  ths  use  of  American  combat 
forces  In  direct  military  action. 

We  should  recognize  the  change  of  the 
nuclear  age  in  that  It  Is  no  longer  sane  to 
try  to  solve  an  International  problem  by 
the  means  of  direct  combat  fores.  We  must 
continue  to  be  very  powerful  and  very  alert 
but  recognize  the  profound  change  that 
since  the  ultimate  use  of  military  force  Is  a 
nuclear  holocaust  of  mutual  devastation, 
there  should  be  an  extraordinary  moral  re- 
straint upon  the  first  use  of  military  force 

4.  Do  you  consider  Communi*m  to  be  a 
threat? 

Definitely.  We  must  ever  be  very  alert  to 
the  threat  of  Communism,  particularly 
through  ths  dictatorships  of  states  under 
Communism  Very  powerful  military  force  on 
our  part  must  not  only  be  prepared  for  the 
ultimate  tragedy  which  a  Third  World  War 
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would  naean.  but  we  must  also  be  so  powerful 
and  alert  aa  to  dlscoiuage  any  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  Communist  dictator- 
ship. Thus  our  military  position  should 
minimize  the  danger  that  any  opposing  force 
would  ever  think  It  could  get  by  with  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States. 

But  the  actual  change  from  Communism 
toward  freedom.  I  am  convinced,  will  not 
come  about  through  war  action.  It  can  only 
come  about  through  the  Inherent  Internal 
pressure  for  more  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  within  the  Communist  States.  I  have 
long  held  and  expressed  this  view.  I  suggest 
that  there  Is  Increasing  evidence  in  support 
of  It  within  all  of  the  Eastern  European 
States  and  within  Russia  Itself. 

A  sharp  confrontation  with  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  States  leads  to  the  tragedy 
of  war,  war  with  mutual  devastation.  But 
patient  and  powerful  defensive  resistance, 
designed  to  provide  the  time  for  the  Internal 
evolution  of  the  peoples'  desire  for  freedom; 
programs  aimed  at  improving  the  conditions 
of  such  peoples'  evolution  toward  freedom; 
and  actual  progress  In  the  United  States  In 
the  true  wellbelng  of  all  of  our  citizens  with- 
out discrimination;  these  three  combined 
constitute  the  foundation  for  a  successful 
American  world  policy  for  the  decades  ahead. 
Time  for  such  peoples'  evolution  is  particu- 
larly Important  now  In  the  Instance  of  China, 
which  relatively  Is  In  the  early  stage  of  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  Even  now  the  Internal 
ferment  In  China,  which  I  had  predicted,  la 
becoming  evident.  Out  of  this  ferment,  I  am 
convinced  will  arise,  gradually  and  power- 
fully, a  reassertion  of  the  IndlTldual  Chinese 
desire  for  freedom,  and  a  persistent  demand 
for  the  rtghu  of  the  Chinese  family.  This 
process  will  be  facUlUted  if  we  open  up  the 
windows  of  communication  with  China,  and 
If  we  avoid,  skillfully  and  without  appease- 
ment, the  sharp  aggressive  confrontation 
which  would  trigger  a  world  war. 

I  was  In  the  center  of  the  studies  and  dis- 
cussions in  President  Elsenhower's  Admin- 
istration which  gave  rise  to  the  President's 
"opening  up"  proposals  at  the  Siarrunlt  Meet- 
ing In  1955.  This  "opening  up"  has  been 
followed  through  ever  since  with  the  exten- 
sive reciprocal  visits  of  delegations  and  ex- 
changes of  exhibitions  In  the  years  since 
then.  I  l)elleve  all  obJecUve  students  are  now 
quite  well  agreed  that  this  "opening  up" 
has  been  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
evolution  toward  the  individual  freedom  of 
the  Russian  people,  and  toward  a  better 
prospect  for  peace,  has  occurred.  The  strong 
defensive  position  of  NATO  and  of  the 
United  States:  the  favorable  development 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  of  the  European 
Common  Market:  the  successful  Austrian 
negotiation  for  sovereignty  and  Independ- 
ence; the  Berlin  Food  Program  for  East  Ger- 
mans; and  many  other  steps;  were  and  are  a 
part  of  the  process.  But  the  "opening  up" 
was  and  is  a  crucial  and  Indispensable  ele- 
ment In  the  favorable  result.  May  I  empha- 
size that  it  Is  a  favorable  result  for  the 
people  of  Russia  as  well  as  for  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  also  a  favorable  re- 
sult for  the  people  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  baalc  facts  of  the  mod- 
ern space-atomic  age  Is  the  high  degree  of 
true  mutual  Interests  of  all  peoples  of  all 
nations. 

5.  Why  do  you  now  advocate  universal 
eligbility  for  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

The  developments  In  the  space  atomic  age 
seem  to  me  to  make  It  so  clear  that  this  is 
now  truly  one  world.  Its  problems  cannot  be 
resolved  without  recognizing  It  as  one  world. 
The  most  Intense  dangers  and  dilBcultles 
today  are  those  which  were  left  outelde  of 
the  United  Nations;  that  U  to  say  the  divided 
Germany,  the  Vietnam  situation,  and  Main- 
land China. 

At  the  time  the  original  Charter  was 
drafted,   It   was   basically  a  matter  of  the 


nations  that  had  been  working  together  and 
standing  together  In  World  War  n  forming 
an  organization  to  continue  their  quest  for 
peace.  Aa  time  moved  on,  former  enemy 
states  such  as  Italy  and  Japan  were  taken 
into  membership.  But  In  the  most  crucial 
area  of  the  divided  states  emerging  from 
World  War  n  to  wit:  Germany.  China,  Viet- 
nam, and  Korea,  all  these  were  left  outside 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  believe  that  any 
objective  study,  any  thorough  fresh  review 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  best  prospects  for 
moving  into  the  next  decade  without  war. 
will  conclude  that  all  of  these  problems  areas 
should  be  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  Therefore,  all  of  the  peoples 
should  be  Included  within  the  universal 
eligibility  for  membership,  whatever  may  be 
their  current  form  of  government. 

6.  Explain  tDhat  you  mean  by  amending  the 
United  Nations  Charter  vHthout  a  veto; 
could  not,  /or  example,  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment of  China  on  Taiwan  veto  any  change 
in  the  Charter? 

Neither  the  Nationalist  Goverimient  of 
China  nor  any  other  one  government  can 
arbitrarily  veto  any  amendment  In  the 
Charter  If  that  amendment  is  brought  about 
through  the  Charter  amending  convention 
process  as  provided  In  Article  109. 

First  of  all  the  amending  convention  can 
be  called  without  a  veto.  This  requires  any 
seven  votes  of  the  Security  Council  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Assembly. 

Once  such  a  convention  Is  called  and  con- 
vened. It  has  complete  authority  in  and  of 
Itself  to  amend  any  portion  of  the  Charter. 
It  can  amend  Article  109  and  Article  23.  Such 
a  convention  can  decide,  for  example,  that  for 
the  contemporary  period  of  history  both 
Chinas  should  be  eligible  for  membership. 
and  neither  one  should  have  a  permanent 
seat  In  the  Security  Council,  and  neither  one 
should  have  the  right  of  vetoing  amend- 
ments or  of  any  other  kind  of  veto. 

In  other  words,  each  state  In  the  world  in 
such  a  convention  would  have  the  sanction 
of  Its  own  true  position  In  the  world  and 
would  not  have  any  arbitrary  or  legalistic 
absolute  power. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  It  would  not  make 
much  sense  to  go  forward  with  a  revised 
United  Nations  Charter  unless  both  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  U.SSJI.  would  become 
members  and  ratify  the  revised  Charter.  But 
even  these  great  powers  would  not  be  en- 
tirely Immune  from  the  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  views  of  others.  Under  extreme 
clrcumatances,  the  rest  of  the  world  could 
move  forward  without  any  one  major  power. 
The  aim,  of  cotirse,  would  be,  as  I  have  em- 
phasised, to  follow  the  concept  that  this  is 
one  world  in  the  space  age  and  that  all  peo- 
ples should  be  eligible  for  membership  what- 
soever may  be  their  contemporary  form  of 
government,  and  whether  or  not  we  approve 
of  that  form  of  government. 

The  aim  would  be  to  establish  the  Im- 
proved structure  of  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  so  that  there  was  a  better 
prospect  for  the  working  out  of  peaceful 
change,  the  evolution  of  Increasing  freedom, 
progress  In  true  well  being  of  all  peoples,  and 
the  growth  of  Improved  methods  of  settling 
differences  between  nations  without  war. 

I  emphasize  that  at  the  time  the  original 
United  Nations  Charter  was  drafted  In  1945, 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  Senator  Tom 
Connally,  and  I  and  others  foresaw  this  need 
of  updating  the  Charter  and  specifically  pro- 
vided thla  means  of  the  amending  conven- 
tion which  bad  not  been  Included  In  the 
original  Dumbarton  Oaks  draft.  We  speclfl- 
cally  did  not  want  to  permanently  freeze  the 
organisation.  We  did  not  want  to  stagnate  the 
United  Nations  for  aU  time  with  the  per- 
manent members  that  were  then  emerging 
from  World  War  IL 

7.  What  other  changes  toould  you  icant  to 
see  brought  about  within  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  such  an  amending  convention,  to. 


as  you  pvt  tt,  "modernize  and  strengthen  the 
organization"  T 

A.  A  new  method  of  financing; 

B.  A  new  Council  of  Regional  Secretaries; 

C.  A  World  Court  of  Equity, 

D.  A  United  Nations  Board  of  Arbitration; 

E.  A  United  Nations  Panel  of  Mediators; 
P.  A  United  Nations  PoUce  Force. 

8.  What  do  you  mean  by  o  Ccmncfl  of  Re- 
gional Secretaries? 

This  would  be  a  new  Council  which  would 
function  between  the  large  Assembly,  with 
Its  one-vote  one-State,  and  the  Security 
Council,  with  Its  veto  votes.  It  would  func- 
tion with  weighted  voting  and  its  members 
would  be  elected  through  weighted  voting 
within  the  respective  Regions  of  the  World. 
It  would  have  a  numiber  of  approximately  1 1 . 
These  Regional  Secretaries  would  meet  regu- 
larly with  the  Secretary  General.  They  should 
be  empowered  to  make  recommendations  on 
any  matter  within  the  scope  of  the  Charter. 
The  town  hall  effect  of  the  Assembly  has 
value  and  would  be  continued.  But  the  As- 
sembly cannot  be  the  sole  functioning  body 
for  the  future.  Likewise,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, perhaps  with  a  reduced  number  of  per- 
manent seats,  would  still  function  and  still 
have  a  restraint  upon  the  actual  major  com- 
bat military  moves  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  a  Council  of  Regional  Secretaries 
could  be  an  important  part  of  the  gradually 
developing  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  In 
furthering  progress  In  a  comprehensive 
sense  for  all  humanity. 

9.  Why  do  you  propose  a  World  Court  of 
Equity,  when  there  already  is  a  World  Court? 
The  present  World  Court  has  many  limita- 
tions in  Its  origin,  its  emphasis,  and  in  the 
United  States'  reservations  to  it.  The  greatest 
need  is  for  the  approach  to  world  problems 
that  is  comparable  to  what  we  know  as 
"equity",  and  comparable  to  the  original  de- 
velopment of  the  English  Equity  Courts.  It 
Is  a  procedure  that  can  take  into  account 
the  totality  of  facts.  It  can  lead  to  an 
amendment  of  agreements,  as  well  as  their 
Interpretation;  to  a  recommended  modifica- 
tion of  boundaries;  as  well  as  the  study  of 
old  shifting  boundaries;  to  the  comprehen- 
sive inter-related  conditlona  and  require- 
ments for  reality  and  fairness  and  Justice,  as 
well  as  one  specific  treaty  or  documentary 
InterpretaUon.  Equity  provides  a  key  to  lift- 
ing away  from  past  outmoded  conditions  or 
injustices  without  chaos. 

With  a  limited  power  of  enforcement,  and 
a  basic  procedure  of  referring  its  decisions. 
If  necessary,  to  the  United  Nations  Itself,  I 
believe  the  United  States  Senate  could  be 
convinced  to  approve  membership  In  such 
a  new  World  Court  of  Equity  without  reser- 
vation. Other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
would  likewise  ratify  without  reservation. 
This  World  Court  of  Equity  would  then  be 
available  as  one  of  the  alternative  means  of 
reaching  peaceful  answers  to  difficult  prob- 
lems in  the  world  such  as  Kashmir,  between 
India  and  Pakistan;  the  Jordan  River,  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arabian  States;  and 
other  similar  intense  problems.  It  would 
also  be  available  to  lead  Into  the  very  Im- 
portant new  areas  of  the  equities  and  order- 
liness of  the  use  of  outer  space,  and  the 
equities  and  orderliness  of  the  use  of  the 
resources  under  the  sea. 

10.  What  type  of  amended  financial  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  do  you  suggest? 
The  best  method  of  strengthening  the  fi- 
nancial arrangements  within  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  to  provide  for  a  small  United 
Nations  charge  or  fee  upon  all  International 
movements  of  gtxxis,  materials  and  machin- 
ery. A  one-percent  charge  would  provide 
quite  an  adequate  financial  base.  This  pro- 
vision could  be  Included  within  the  revisions 
of  the  Charter,  arising  out  of  a  Charter- 
amending  session.  Since  there  Is  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  the  stability  of  Interna- 
tional relations  and  the  large  volume  flow  of 
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•oiport  and  import.  tb«r«  ta  «  o«rt&tn  unount 
of  logic  In  plAcin^  Uie  coat  of  the  malnte- 
oaao*  of  tb«  UiiitAd  NaUona  upon  thJa  Oow 
of  VCXXU.  m«t«rt&la  and  maciUnerr  It  la  a  bit 
Uk«  cbar^lng  a  gaa  tax  for  tbe  funda  to 
maintain  tb«  tUgbwayi  upon  wtiXch  tlia 
automobUea  may  than  op«rat«  in  lacraaala« 
numben  and  vttb  graatar  facility 

Tb«r«  U  a  amaU  but  algniflcant  precadent 
for  tbla  kind  of  approacb  to  tbe  flnanclng  of 
tbe  Unitad  Natlona  In  ttaa  Sues  Canal  crlali 
tan  yaaxa  ago,  when  the  Canal  waa  cioaed 
throucb  the  sunken  ahlpa.  the  United  Na- 
tlona  borrowed  the  money  and  laauad  the 
oontracta  to  s&lvage  companies  to  clear  out 
tb»  Canal.  Then  a  United  Nation*  surcharge 
of  ave  percent  waa  placed  upon  all  shipa 
lolnc  through  the  Canal,  and  tbla  surcharge 
wmM  uaed  to  pay  off  the  United  Nations  debt. 
Complete  payment  waa  concluded  within  a 
ttm  yeara  time. 

SooM  automatic  regular  source  of  revenue 
p*ld  In  by  all  peoplea  La  an  eaaentlal  part  of 
tba  modernizing  and  strengthening  of  the 
nxUt«d  Nation*,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
twtter  propoaal   than  the  foregoing 

11.  What  abOMt  your  recommendation  for 
m  United  Nation*  Police  ForceT 

U  atrong  financing  la  arranged,  a  small 
af  nding  United  Natlona  Police  Force  In 
I7mt«d  Natlona  unlfonna.  ready  to  move  In 
promptly  In  situations  of  border  disputes  or 
InatabtUty.  could  help  nip  trouble  in  the 
bud  before  it  becomee  a  major  matter  Such 
a  United  Natlona  Police  Force  can  fit  In  with 
tlia  moving  of  theae  dlfferencea  toward  the 
Dnltad  Natlona  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
tb«  World  Court  of  Equity,  rather  than  to- 
ward an  Intense  struggle  between  military 
forcaa  in  War 

It  would  be  beat  to  recruit  the  members  of 
thla  elite  Police  Force  from  among  the  na- 
tlonala  of  the  smaller  atatea,  and  limit  the 
p«rc«ntage  of  men  in  the  force  from  any  one 
member  state  Through  vartoua  provtslona 
of  tbla  kind.  It  could  be  made  a  truly  United 
Natlona  Force  to  peychologJcally  aa  well  aa 
pbyalcally  advance   the  potential   for  peace 

12.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  a  L'ntrcd 
Wotiona  Board  of  Arbttrationf 

There  could  be  many  vartatlona  But  the 
prob«ble  makeup  would  be  three  Individuals 
from  three  different  member  statea.  none  of 
which  had  any  ouijor  direct  Intereat  In  the 
contending  statea  In  any  particular  diapute. 

Such  a  United  Natlona  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion would  •»  an  additional  and  Important 
altem*tlve  for  aettllng  dlfferencea  without 
War. 

13.  How  would  the  United  Sationa  Panel  of 
Mediatori  functionf 

Thla  would  be  another  alternative  method 
arallAble  for  the  solution  of  difference*  be- 
tween natlona  without  reaort  to  military 
force.  Through  a  atandlng  Panel  of  such 
mediators  there  could  be  more  rapid  action 
tn  moTlng  one  of  them  into  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  a  more  sustained  long  term  atten- 
tion  until   solutions   are   reached 

There  would  be  many  parallela  to  the  dl- 
verae  methoda  and  successful  functioning  of 
mediator*  In  labor-management  dlaputea  in 
the  United  Statea. 

14.  Do  you  agree  that  you  cannot  trust  the 
Catnmuniit  dictatort? 

Tae,  I  agree  But  I  alao  amphaaUe  that  we 
abould  always  keep  In  mind  both  the  people 
and  the  government  In  a  Communlat  dicta- 
torship or  any  other  dictatorship  atate.  The 
people  within  a  dictatorship  are  membara  of 
the  aame  human  race  aa  the  people  in  a  free 
and  democratic  state.  They  have  in  large 
measure  the  aame  aaplratlona  and  the  same 
bumwQ  nature.  They  will  develop  Internal 
prsMures  for  more  individual  freedom,  for 
mors  dignity,  and  for  more  economic  and 
educational  progreas.  Thla  preaaure  from  the 
people  has  been  the  bealc,  modifying  force 
agmlnst  dictatorships  from  the  earliest  be- 
ginnings    of    history.     It    is    very    sTtdsnt 


that  It  operates  now  within  the  Com- 
munist dlcatorahlpa.  The  United  Statea 
ahould  ever  think  through  Ita  poUclea  In 
terma  of  advancing  the  future  wellbelng  of 
all  humanity  on  thla  earth  under  Ood 
Within  that  context  it  can  and  will  also  ad- 
vance the  wellbelng  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea  But  a  narrow  nationalism,  or 
offensive  military  movea.  or  oppreaalve  eco- 
nomic actions,  against  an  entire  people 
caught  currently  under  a  Commumat  dicta- 
torship are.  and  will  continue  to  be.  ahort- 
alghted  and  In  error. 

15  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  great- 
est policy  problem  for  the  United  States? 

The  tendency  to  {xjlarlte  our  viewpoint 
or  think  only  in  the  two  eitremea  The  moat 
dealrabie  course  la  usually  In  between  these 
extremea  Thus  In  Vietnam,  the  greatest  em- 
phaals  has  been  upon  either  greater  United 
Statea  military  action  and  escalation,  or 
withdrawal  Both  of  theae  In  my  view  are 
a  grave  mistake  The  miUntenance  of  a  prea- 
ence  In  Vietnam,  but  the  quieting  down  of 
'.he  War.  and  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
diplomatic  alternatlvea  and  af  the  economic, 
educational  and  cultural  advancea  la  the 
course  that  should  t>e  followed  I  sometimes 
refer  to  It  *a  'The  Fourth  AlterxiaUve  '  It  U 
the  f)ath  of  peace  In  Vietnam 

Theae  ln-l>etween  solutions  have  in  the 
piut  proved  to  be  right  In  Instance  after 
Instance  But  to  reach  such  solutions  we 
must  resist  either  one  of  the  polarized  ex- 
treme* with  all  of  their  seeming  attraction 
of  simplicity  and  tlie  emotional  advocacy  of 
their  sincere  partisans  Theae  in-between  so- 
lutions need  to  be  arrived  at  with  the  beet 
available  Inrormatlon.  plua  a  sensitivity  to 
the  basic  moral  principle*  which  should  guide 
our  nation 

May  I  cloae  with  a  call  to  action  If  upon 
reflection  you  become  convinced  that  the 
creative  path  of  peace  which  I  advocate  Is 
right.  If  you  conclude  that  you  prefer  It  over 
either  of  the  extremes  of  continued  or  es- 
calated American  war  action  on  the  one 
hand,  or  withdrawal  on  the  other  hand,  then 
I  suijgest  you  take  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
In.;    step* 

1     Write  to  the  President 
3    Write    to   your   Senator*    and   Congresa- 
men.  or  better  yet,  get  together  a  delegation 
to  go  to  Washington  u    call  on  them 

3  Propose  resolution*  In  organizations  of 
which   you  are  a  member 

Above  all.  do  not  undereatlmate  the  Impact 
which  you  and  the  member*  of  your  genera- 
tion can  have  uptm  the  policy  of  our  nation 
and  of  the  world 

May  I  expresa  the  hope  that  all  of  you  will 
decide  that  during  your  Ufetlmea,  whatever 
may  be  your  occupation,  you  win  give  aome  of 
your  tune  and  your  energy  and  your  Intelli- 
gence to  thl*  cauae  of  peace 

May  I  further  ezpres*  the  hope  that  aome 
one  or  more  of  the  honor  atudent*  of  thl* 
night  at  the  Tnlverilty  of  Maryland  will 
decide  to  give  top  priority  throughout  hi*  or 
her  lifetime  to  thl*  cause  of  peace,  peace 
with  Juatlce  for  all  humanity  on  thl*  earth 
under  Ood 


CONGRESSM-^N  MrCLURE  TO  CO- 
SPONSOR  WEDN ALL- PERCY  HOME- 
OWNERSHIP  PLAN 

Mr  KLEPPE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr  McCluri)  may  extend 
hla  remarts  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  Speaker,  individ- 
ual homeo*  nershlp  la  a  goal  sought  by 


mo.st  Americans,  but  one  that  has  eluded 
a  sizable  segment  of  the  populace. 

The  role  of  Oovemment  In  thla  matter 
has  always  been  under  diapute.  The  late 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  author  of  one  of 
the  first  Federal  housing  bills.  Justified  It 
this  way: 

The  object  of  a  houalng  policy  should  be 
to  see  that  there  la  a  housing  plan  whu."! 
provides  decent  shelter  and  decent  housing 
for  all  thoae  | American]  families  ...  it 
1*  claimed  that  private  enterprlae  without 
any  aid  from  the  government  can  aolve  the 
problem  I  think  that*  contradicted  by  the 
facta  and  figures 

Today,  however,  prosperity  is  vei-j- 
nearly  universal,  and  one  would  think 
that  all  the  Ctovernment  need  do  would 
be  to  establish  an  economy  in  which  all 
who  so  desire  could  work  and  flourish. 
But  today's  economy  Is  "managed. " 
And  the  housing  proposals  of  the  Federal 
planners  range  from  Oovemment-owned 
projects  that  will  be  tomorrow's  slums  to 
the  rent  supplement  program. 

Congressman  Widkall  and  Senator 
PiRCY  have  devised  an  alternative  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Federal  Ctovemment 
works  in  partnership  with  private  enter- 
prise and  slum  residents  themselve.s 
Financing  of  the  program  comes  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  guaranteed  for  a  fee  by 
the  Oovemment.  Local  nonprofit  housini; 
associations  would  be  supported  in  their 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  or  construct  hous- 
ing for  sale  to  families  unable  to  obtain 
ordinary  financing.  The  Government 
would  pay  the  difference  between  the 
market  rate  of  Interest  and  a  lower  rate 
charged  to  the  homebuyer.  When  a 
homeowner  increases  his  income  to  a 
higher  level,  he  will  make  repaymenl.s 
into  a  revolving  fund  to  help  other  low- 
income  buyers.  Prospective  buyers  are 
able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  home  by 
contributing  their  own  labor  to  its 
construction. 

Prom  a  humanitarian  standpoint.  I  re- 
gret there  is  a  need  for  a  housing  pro- 
gram. Prom  a  philosophical  standpoint,  I 
regret  that  we  turn  once  again,  hat  in 
hand,  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  But  from 
a  realistic  standpoint,  I  know  that  the 
choice  narrows  down  to  a  rehash  of  wel- 
fare-state failures  or  the  hope  of  a 
permanent  cure  that  lies  in  the  Wldnall- 
Percy  plan.  For  thla  reason.  I  have  de- 
cided to  cosponsor  the  Republican 
proposal. 

Recently,  a  newspaper  columnist  wrote 
tiiat  this  measure  was  being  offered  In 
an  attempt  to  deter  the  presidential 
hopes  of  our  former  Vice  President,  and 
to  boost  similar  ambitions  on  the  part  of 
the  bill's  chief  sponsor.  Had  I  felt  the 
motivation  for  the  bill  was  anything  but 
a  humanitarian  one,  I  would  not  be  en- 
dorsing it  today,  and  I  would  vehemently 
object  to  anyone  construing  my  cospon- 
sorship  as  either  a  repudiation  or  an 
end  jrsement  of  any  potential  candidate. 


MUTUAL  FUND  PROPOSALS 

Mr     ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss]  maj  extend 
his  remarks  at  thla  point  in  the  R«cord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day the  New  York  Times  editorialized  on 
the  currently  pending  SEC  mutual  fund 
Industry  proposals.  One  comment  from 
the  Times  deserves  particular  attention : 

Congressional  hearings  ought  to  make  clear 
that  mutual  funds  are  not  on  trial. 

How  very  true  that  Is. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  edito- 
rial which  follows: 

MirruAL  Fund  RESPONsmn-rrT 

After  falling  to  win  agreement  In  direct 
negotiations  with  the  mutual  fund  Industry, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  haa 
reluctantly  Uiken  Its  case  to  Congress.  It  Is 
asking  for  approval  of  reforms  designed  to 
give  a  fairer  deal  to  mutual  fund  Investors. 

The  industry's  refusal  to  strike  a  com- 
promise with  the  S.EC.  Is  based  In  part  on 
Us  belief  that  there  Is  no  real  need  for  re- 
form It  points  to  Its  extraordinary  growth 
over  the  past  twenty  years  aa  proof  that  In- 
vestors are  being  well  served.  And  It  takes 
the  poeltlon  that  the  S.E.C.'s  proposals  to 
reduce  sales  charges  and  management  fees 
and  to  abolish  the  "front-end  load" — the 
practice  of  deducting  up  to  half  of  Initial 
payments  on  long-term  Installment  agree- 
ments— will  cripple  the  Industry  and  hurt  In- 
vestors. 

It  Is  true  that  the  S.E.C.  has  not  eatab- 
Uslied  an  Ironclad  economic  case  for  some  of 
Its  reforms.  Yet  Investors  are  subject  to  ex- 
cessive sales  charges;  they  do  not  benefit  from 
economies  of  scale  or  from  price  or  perform- 
ance competition,  and  the  industry's  high 
commissions  are  conducive  to  high-pressure 
sales  practices.  In  asking  for  new  safeguards 
the  SEC  Is  not  seeking  to  put  efficient  mu- 
tual funds  out  of  business.  Indeed,  Its  rec- 
ommendations are  designed  to  see  to  it  that 
mutual  funds  continue  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

Clearly  the  future  of  mutual  funds  is  not 
at  stake  The  SEC.  has  In  fact  testified  to 
their  value  as  a  medium  for  diversifying  risk 
for  small  Investors.  But  the  mutual  fund  In- 
dujBtry  has  not  undertaken  to  reform  itself, 
nor  haa  It  shown  the  responsibility  and  ma- 
turity that  should  accompany  control  over 
nearly  $40  billion  In  shareholder  asseta. 

The  Industry  hopes  that  Its  size  and  Its  in- 
fluence In  Congress  will  serve  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  But  the  needs  of  the  nation's  In- 
vestors and  potential  Investors  in  mutual 
funds  must  alao  be  taken  Into  account.  They 
should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  excessive 
sales  charges  or  exorbitant  management  fees. 
And  people  who  have  no  reason  to  buy  mu- 
tual funds  should  not  be  pressured  Into  sign- 
ing up  for  them  by  fast-talking  salesmen 
earning  fat  commlsslona. 

Congreaalonal  hearings  ought  to  make  clear 
that  mutual  funds  are  not  on  trial.  But  their 
practices  are.  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  see  that 
the  Industry  takes  a  more  responsible  atti- 
tude In  dealing  with  the  public. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— UX 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeur]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  former  standard  bearers  of  the  two 
great  political  parties   have   advocated 


the  elimination  of  the  draft.  In  1956, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  the  late  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  spoke  out  against  conscrip- 
tion. Although  severely  criticized  by  his 
opponents,  Stevenson  said : 

I  don't  see  how  we  can  ever  get  anywhere 
against  the  rigid,  negative  position  that  we 
cannot  even  discuss  tbe  matter  or  even  look 
forward  to  tbe  time  when  we  can  do  away 
with  compulsory  military  service. 

In  1964,  the  Republican  Party  nominee 
for  President,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
pledged  that  if  elected: 

I  would  do  everything  In  my  power  to  end 
the  draft  system  altogether  In  favor  of  a 
fully  professional  military  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  supporters  of 
abolition  of  compulsory  military  service 
may  represent  different  political  parties 
and  opposing  philosophies,  they  are,  how- 
ever, united  in  their  concern  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  in  a  democratic 
society.  Conscription  is  an  alien  insti- 
tution in  American  life,  and  because  it 
Is  compulsory,  it  Is  in  direct  conflict  with 
our  notion  of  liberty  and  it  should  be 
abolished. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  over  the  last  10 
days  a  number  of  statements  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  about  the  possible  effect 
the  Republican  substitute  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  would 
have  on  the  participation  of  children 
from  parochial  schools.  Most  of  the  state- 
ments were  very  general  in  nature.  As  a 
lawyer,  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
Mr.  Qmx's  substitute  bill  and  would  like 
to  outline  my  specific  concerns. 

TBS    BiUCXNTABT     AND     BXCOKDABT     EDUCATION 
ACT 

First,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  been  a  success.  It  has 
Involved  children  attending  parochial 
schools  In  many  ways:  dual  enrollment, 
special  evening  and  weekend  classes,  and 
special  public  school  services  in  parochial 
schools  to  name  a  few.  This  progress  did 
not  come  about  by  chance.  The  law  was 
carefully  designed  to  meet  the  church- 
state  problems.  We  realized  that  for 
many  years  Federal  aid  to  education  was 
thwarted  by  this  issue  and  a  solution  was 
painstakingly  devised.  P\mds  are  pro- 
vided to  public  schools  with  the  specific 
proviso  that  public  school  programs 
should  be  extended  to  all  children 
whether  they  are  In  school  or  are  drop- 
outs, or  whether  they  attend  public 
schools  or  parochial  schools. 

We  thus  laid  down  several  guidelines 
to  assure  participation  of  children  In 
parochial  schools  while  at  the  same  time 
set  up  restrictions  to  prevent  any  un- 
constitutional practices. 

Basically,  the  law  provides: 


First.  State  administration  must  be 
consistent  with  State  law. 

Second.  Funds  must  not  enrich  or  di- 
rectly benefit  any  private  schools. 

Third.  Title  and  control  of  all  ma- 
terial must  remain  with  the  public  au- 
thority. 

Fourth.  Materials  used  by  children  in 
private  schools  must  be  in  use  or  ap- 
proved for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

Fifth.  Grants  are  to  be  made  to  the 
local  school  district.  The  flexibility  built 
Into  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  was  to  permit  all  States  to 
participate  even  though  State  laws  gov- 
erning its  operation  vary  greatly  over  the 
United  States. 

STATE    CONSTmmONS 

As  we  all  know.  State  constitutions  and 
laws  vary  greatly  and  in  many  respects 
impose  stricter  limitations  in  the  area 
of  church-state  relations  than  does  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Many  State  consti- 
tutions prohibit  any  aid  "direct  or  indi- 
rect" to  church-related  institutions.  All 
State  constitutions  go  into  greater  detail 
than  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  spell  out 
the  line  of  separation  between  church 
and  state.  The  difference  is  best  Illus- 
trated by  various  rulings  on  providing 
public  transportation  for  children  at- 
tending private  schools.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  Ever  son  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 330  U.S.  1  (1947),  held  that  such 
transpKjrtation  did  not  violate  the  first 
amendment.  Since  that  decision,  the 
highest  courts  in  four  States  have  ruled 
that  public  transportation  of  parochial 
school  children  violated  their  State  con- 
stitution. 

In  spite  of  these  greater  State  consti- 
tutional restrictions,  the  administration 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  continued  virtually  un- 
affected. Time  and  again.  State  attorneys 
general  have  ruled  that  the  State  consti- 
tution does  not  apply  to  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  entire  cost  of  which  Is  paid 
for  with  Federal  moneys  kept  separate 
from  State  and  local  funds. 

Two  examples  of  these  rulings  are  as 
follows : 

Plrst.  In  Nevada  where  dual  enroll- 
ment has  been  ruled  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, the  attorney  general  said  that 
although  Nevada  law  forbids  the  use  of 
State,  county,  or  municipal  funds  to 
benefit  any  sectarian  society,  the  State 
may  accept  and  use  funds  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  "providing  the  moneys  are 
designated  as  Federal  moneys  and  kept 
in  separate  funds." 

Second.  In  New  York  the  attorney 
general  ruled  that  the  constitutional 
provision  which  forbids  direct  or  Indi- 
rect aid  forbids  dual  enrollment  even 
where  the  program  Is  entirely  paid  out 
of  Federal  funds.  He  added,  however, 
that  no  violation  would  occur  "if  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program  in  this  State — 
Including  administration  thereof — is 
paid  out  of  Federal  grants  without  the 
use  of  any  State  or  local  property  or 
credit  or  public  money  at  any  stage  of 
the  program." 

PROBLEMS    mrOEB    R.B.    8983 

■While  I  cannot  be  completely  sure 
States  will  be  unable  to  participate  fully 
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In  the  Republican  substitute,  I  am  not 
convinced  some  of  the  statutory  gloss 
added  to  the  bill,  such  as  antlcommiii- 
gllng  proTlslona,  resolves  all  the  Issues. 
The  basic  concept  behftid  a  block  grant 
Is  contrary  to  the  legal  philosophy  seen 
in  these  State  ruUnxs  A  block  ?rant  Is 
desiemed  to  provide  general  aid  to  States 
to  operate  State,  not  Federal,  programs 
Even  If  this  block  grant  proposal  does  not 
reach  this  end  result.  It  does  Involve  the 
State  to  a  much  greater  decree. 

There  are  basic  differences  between 
the  administrative  mechanisms  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  those  contained  In  HR.  8983. 
Under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  a  school  district  prepares 
a  proposal  based  on  its  allocation  of  funds 
provided  for  in  the  law.  All  funds  are 
distributed  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  are  identlflable  as  Federal  funds 
Under  the  proposed  sub«utute  a  State  de- 
partment of  education  has  almost  total 
discretion  ooncemin«  reallocation  of 
funds  within  a  State  and  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  gen- 
eral administration.  Such  a  program  ob- 
TlooBly  requires  substantial  State  partlcl- 
patkm.  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
SecfMidary  Education  Act  is  administra- 
'  ttnlj  similar  to  HJt.  8983  but  the  SUte 
law  problem  was  recognized  tuid  a  pro- 
vision was  made  In  the  law  to  bypass 
these  State  restrictions.  The  substitute 
bill  has  retained  this  bypass,  but  only 
as  It  relates  to  provisions  for  books  and 
equipment. 

Other  portions  of  H  Jl  8983  raise  simi- 
lar State  law  problems  For  just  one  ex- 
ample. secUon  703ili  authorizes  grants 
for  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  yet  there  appears  no  sUtement 
that  these  grants  must  be  limited  to 
local  school  districts.  In  fact,  a  oonirary 
Implication  exisu  in  section  704iaM6> 
which  gives  a  local  education  agejicy  or 
other  applicant  denied  assistance  a  ri^jht 
of  a  hearing  before  the  State  educational 
agency.  Does  a  reading  of  these  sections 
together  mean  that  a  parochial  school 
can  request  constructional  assistance? 
If  this  be  true,  then  severe  State  law 
questions  exl^t. 

In  closing,  while  it  may  be  true,  as  has 
been  said  by  many,  that  there  are  no 
church-state  Impediments  In  H  R.  8983. 
I  have  not  been  convinced  that  all  these 
problems  have  been  carefully  reviewed 
and  solved.  With  so  much  at  stake — a 
mulUhOUon-duliar  program  that  is  work- 
ing well — I  cannot  support  a  bill  that 
seemingly  has  Internal  inconsistencies 
and  has  not  been  considered  and  refined 
by  our  committee  process. 

For  my  colleagues,  I  am  introducing 
Into  the  RxcoED   those  State  constitu- 
tional   provisions    which    relate    to    the 
church -state  Issue : 
Statb   CoMoiriuriuMAL   Pbovtsions   Rsi^tino 

rO  S^AKATIOM  or  CiriTBCH  AND  St»t« 
THS  OOliVII  t  U I  ION  or  THS  STATS  OT  »'  ^Pft|i« 

Article  I 
tec.  S.  TbM,t  no  rcUglon  ahall  be  eatab- 
llshed  by  law;  that  no  ptreferanoe  ttxttll  b* 
glvec  by  law  to  any  reli^ioiu  sect,  society,  de- 
nomination or  mode  of  worahlp;  that  no  one 
•luOl  b«  oompelled  try  law  to  anend  any  place 
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of  worship:  nor  to  pay  any  Uthee.  tazea  or 
othar  rates  for  building  or  repairing  any 
place  of  worship,  or  fur  maintaining  any  min- 
ister or  ministry,  that  no  religious  test  shall 
t>e  required  as  a  qoaliflcaUon  to  any  ofllce  ut 
public  trust  under  this  Stale,  and  that  the 
civil  rights  privileges  and  capacltlee  of  any 
citizen  shall  not  be  In  any  manner  affected 
by  hts  religious  principles 

Article  IV 
■Seo    26.3     No  muney   rtklsed   for   the  support 
of  public  schixils  shall  be  appropriated  to  or 
used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  de- 

:;>>m!natlonal  schciol. 

THE  coNsrtTtmoN  of  xm  wtktx  or  aljlska 

Ar-ttcle  I 
Sec    4,   No  law  shall   be  nude  respecUg  an 
I    tabUshment  of  religion,  or  pruhlblUng  the 

tne  eiffilae  there^if 

^--tici*?  Vll 
Sec  1  The  leii1.*laiure  shall  by  general  Uw 
estabilah  and  maintain  a  system  of  public 
sch.xiis  open  to  ail  children  ot  the  State. 
aa<i  may  provide  for  other  public  education- 
al Insututlons.  Schools  and  InstltuUona 
so  established  shall  be  free  from  sectarian 
control  No  money  shall  be  piUd  from  pub- 
lic fun<lB  for  the  direct  benefit  of  any  reli- 
gious or  ot.'ier  private  educational  Insti- 
tution 

TH«    CONSTITt'TIuN     OF    TH£    STATI    OF    JUUZONA 

Article  n 

<,er  7  The  .T.rKle  of  administering  an  oath. 
or  iifflrmatlon.  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  most 
consistent  wlti  and  binding  upon  the  con- 
«cier:ce  of  the  pernon  to  whom  such  oath,  or 
diHraiation.    niay    be    administered 

SCL  13  The  liberty  of  oonacleuce  secured 
by  the  provisions  of  this  ConsUtuuon  shall 
not  be  sti  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  ilcen- 
tiousneaa.  or  Justify  practices  inconsistent 
with  the  pea.-e  and  safety  of  the  State  No 
public  money  or  property  shall  be  appropri- 
ated for  or  applied  to  any  rellgloua  worship, 
exercise,  or  UistrucUun.  jr  to  the  support  of 
any  religious  establishment  No  religious 
qualification  shall  be  required  for  any  pub- 
lic odlee  or  employment  nor  shall  any  person 
be  Incompetent  as  a  witness  or  Juror  In  con- 
sequence of  hU  opinion  on  matters  of  reli- 
gion, nor  be  quoationed  touching  his  reli- 
tjiuus  t>ellef  In  any  court  of  justice  to  alTect 
the  weltiht  -J  his  testimony 

ArttcU  IX 
8«c    10    No  tax  shail  be  laid  or  appropria- 
tion  of   public   money   made   In   aid    ol   any 

church.  OT  private  or  sectarian  gchi.Hjl,  ur  any 
public   service   corporation 

THl   f  oNSrm  TIUN    OF   THE   STATE   OF   AIICAMS.AS 

Article  II 

Sec  24.  .Ml  men  have  a  natural  and  Inde- 
feasible right  to  worship  Almighty  Ood  ac- 
cording Vi  the  dlct-ites  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, no  man  can,  of  right,  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ship; or  to  malnuin  any  mlnl.Ttry  agalnat 
his  consent  No  human  authority  can.  In  any 
case  or  manner  whutaoever.  contr'>l  or  Inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  conscience,  and  no 
preference  shall  ever  be  given,  by  Uw.  to  any 
reUglous  esuabliahment,  denomination  or 
mi>de  of  worship  at>ove  any  other 

Sec  25  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge 
being  essential  to  good  government,  the  Oen- 
ersl  Aaaembly  shall  enact  suitable  laws  to 
protect  every  religious  denomination  in  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  lu  own  mode  of  pub- 
Uc  workabip. 

Sec  26  No  religious  teat  shall  ever  be 
required  of  any  person  as  a  qualifloatlon  to 
vote  or  hold  offlce.  nor  shall  any  person  be 
rendered  incompetent  to  be  a  witness  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  belief,  b'.it  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  dispense  with 
oaths  or  afflrmations 


OONSTmmOlf    or   TK*    BTATB    of   CaLZFOKMtA 

ArticU  I 
Sec  4.  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profeeslon  and  worship,  without 
discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever  be 
guaranteed  In  thU  SUte;  and  no  person  shall 
be  rendered  Inoompetent  to  be  a  witness  or 
Juror  on  account  of  his  opinion*  on  matters 
of  religious  beUef;  but  the  Uberty  of  con- 
science hereby  secured  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or 
Justify  practices  Inconsistent  with  the  peace 
or  sa.'ely  of  this  State. 

Article  IV 
Sec  30.  Neither  the  LeglsUture.  nor  any 
county,  city  and  county,  townatUp.  schix.1 
district,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  shall 
ever  make  an  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any 
public  fund  whatever,  or  grant  anything  to 
or  m  aid  of  any  religious  sect,  church,  creed, 
or  sectarian  purpose,  or  help  to  support  or 
sustain  any  school,  college,  university,  hospl- 
tjJ.  or  other  InsUtuUou  controlled  by  any 
religious  creed,  church,  or  sectarian  denom- 
ination wliatever;  nor  shall  any  grant  or  do- 
nation of  personal  property  or  real  estate 
ever  be  made  by  the  State,  or  any  city,  city 
and  county,  town,  or  other  municipal  corpo- 
raUun  for  any  rellglotu  creed,  church,  or  sec- 
tarian purpose  whatever;  provided,  that 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent  the 
Legislature  granting  aid  pursuant  to  Section 
22  ot  this  article. 

ArtieU  IX 
Sec  8  No  public  money  shall  ever  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  any  sectarian 
or  denominational  school,  or  any  school  not 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  officers  of 
the  public  schools,  nor  shall  any  sectarian  or 
denominational  doctrine  be  taught,  or  in- 
struction thereon  be  permitted,  directly  or 
Indirectly.  In  any  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  State. 

THE   CONSTITUTION    OF   THE   STATE   OF   COLOBAIKi 

iirttcte  // 
See  4  Religious  freedom —That  the  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profes- 
sion and  worship,  without  discrimination, 
shall  forever  hereafter  Ije  guaranteed;  and 
no  person  shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  politi- 
cal right,  privilege  or  capacity,  on  account  of 
his  opinions  concerning  religion;  but  the 
liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall 
not  be  construed  to  dispense  with  oaths  or 
affirmations,  excuse  acts  of  Ucentlousneas  or 
Justify  practices  Inconsistent  with  the  good 
order,  peace  or  safety  of  the  state.  No  person 
shall  be  required  to  attend  or  support  any 
ministry  or  place  of  worship,  religious  sect 
or  denomination  against  his  consent.  Nor 
shall  any  preference  be  given  by  law  to  any 
religious  denomination  or  mode  of  worship 

ArticU  IX 

Sec  7  Aid  to  private  ecbools.  churches, 
etc  ,  forbidden — Neither  the  general  assem- 
biy  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  townahip. 
school  district  or  other  public  corporation, 
shall  ever  make  any  appropriation,  or  pay 
from  any  public  fund  or  moneys  whatever. 
anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian 
8<x:lety.  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose,  or  to 
help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy, 
seminary,  college,  university  or  other  literary 
(jt  scientific  instltuUon.  controlled  by  any 
church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatso- 
ever: nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of 
land,  money  or  other  personal  property,  ever 
be  made  by  the  state,  or  any  such  public 
Corporation,  to  any  church,  or  for  any  sectar- 
ian purpose. 

Sec.  8.  Religious  test  and  race  discrimi- 
nation forbidden— Sectarian  tenets  —  No 
religious  test  or  qualification  shall  ever  Ise 
required  of  any  person  aa  a  condition  of 
admission  Into  any  public  educational  Insti- 
tution cf  the  state,  elUier  aa  a  teacher  or 
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student;  and  no  teacher  or  student  of  any 
such  Institution  shall  ever  be  required  to 
attend  or  participate  In  any  rellglotu  service 
whatever.  No  sectarian  tenets  or  doctrines 
shall  ever  be  taught  in  ttie  public  schools, 
nor  shall  any  distinction  or  classlflcatlon  of 
pupils  be  made  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    STATE    OF 
CONNECT!  cm 
ArticU  I 
Sec.  3.  The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious profession   and  worship,  without  dis- 
crimination, shall  forever  be  free  to  all  per- 
sons In  this  state;   provided,  that  the  right 
hereby   declared    and    established,  stxall   not 
be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acta  of  licen- 
tiousness, or  to  Justify  practices  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  state. 

Sec   4.  No  preference  shell  be  given  by  law 
to  any  Christian  sect  or  mode  of  worship. 
Article  VII 

Sec.  1.  It  being  the  duty  of  all  men  to 
worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Oreat 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe,  and 
their  right  to  render  that  worship.  In  the 
mode  moet  consistent  with  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences;  no  person  shall  by  law  be 
compelled  to  Join  or  support,  nor  be  classed 
with,  or  associated  to.  any  congregation, 
church,  or  religious  association.  But  every 
person  now  belonging  to  such  cocgregation, 
church  or  religious  association  shall  remain 
a  member  thereof  until  he  shall  have  sepa- 
rated himself  therefrom,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided.  And  each  and  every 
society  or  denomination  of  Christians  In 
this  state,  strnll  have  and  enjoy  the  same 
and  equal  pwwers.  rights  and  privileges;  and 
shall  have  jjower  and  authority  to  support 
and  maintain  the  ministers  or  teachers  of 
their  respective  denominations,  and  to  build 
and  repair  houses  for  public  worship,  by  a 
tax  on  the  members  of  any  such  society  only, 
to  be  laid  by  a  major  vote  of  the  legal  voters 
assembled  at  any  society  meeting,  warned 
and  held  according  to  law,  or  In  any  other 
manner. 

Sec  2.  If  any  person  shall  choose  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  society  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  to  which  he  may  belong, 
and  shall  leave  a  written  notice  thereof  with 
the  clerk  of  such  society,  he  shall  thereupon 
be  no  longer  liable  for  any  future  expenses 
which  may  be  Incurred  by  said  society. 

THE  CONSTmrnON   OF  THE   STATE   OF   DELAWAXK 

Article  I 

Sec.  1  Although  it  Is  the  duty  of  all  men 
frequently  to  assemble  together  for  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  Almighty  Ood;  and  piety  and 
morality,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  com- 
munities depends  are  hereby  promoted;  yet 
no  man  shall  or  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
attend  any  religious  worship,  to  contribute 
to  the  erection  or  support  of  any  place  of 
worship,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  any  minis- 
try, against  his  own  free  will  and  consent; 
and  no  power  shall  or  ought  to  be  vested  In 
or  assumed  by  any  magistrate  that  shall  in 
any  case  Interfere  with,  or  In  any  manner 
control  the  rights  of  conscience.  In  the  free 
exercise  of  religious  worship,  nor  a  prefer- 
ence given  by  law  to  any  religious  societies, 
denominations,  or  modes  of  worship. 

Sec.  2.  No  religious  test  shall  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  offlce,  or  public 
trust,  under  this  State. 

Article  X 

Sec.  3.  No  portion  of  any  fund  existing,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  appropriated,  or 
raised  by  tax.  for  educational  purposes,  shall 
be  appropriated  to,  or  used  by.  or  in  aid  of 
any  sectarian,  church  or  denominational 
school;  provided,  that  oil  real  or  personal 
property  used  for  school  purposes,  where  the 
tuition  is  free,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
and  assessment  for  public  puri>oae8. 


THX    CONBITTUTIOM    OF   THK    STATE    OF   rLORIDA 

Declaration  of  Rights 

Sec.  6.  Rellgloua  freedom;  Ul>erty  of  con- 
science, etc. — The  free  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  rellglouB  profession  and  worship  shall 
forever  be  allowed  \n  tills  State,  and  no  per- 
son shall  be  rendered  incompetent  as  a  wit- 
ness on  account  of  Ills  religious  opinions; 
but  the  liberty  of  conslcence  (sic)  hereby 
secured  shail  not  be  so  constrewed  (sic)  as 
to  Justify  licentiousness  or  practices  sub- 
versive of,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  peace  or 
moral  safety  of  the  State  or  society. 

Sec.  6.  ReUglous  preferences;  public  aid, 
etc. — No  preference  sliall  be  given  by  law 
to  any  church,  sect  or  mode  of  worship 
and  no  money  sliall  ever  be  taken  from  the 
public  treasury  directly  or  indirectly  in  aid 
of  any  church,  sect  or  religious  denomina- 
tion or  In  aid  of  any  sectarian  Institution. 

ArticU  XII 
Sec.  13.  Restriction  on  use  of  county  or 
district  school  fimds. — No  law  shall  be  en- 
acted authorizing  the  diversion  or  the  lend- 
ing of  any  County  or  District  School  Funds, 
or  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the 
permanent  or  available  school  Fund  to  any 
other  than  school  purposes;  nor  shall  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  appropriated  to 
or  used  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school. 

CONSTTTtmOH    OF    TH«    STATE     OF    GEORGIA 

ArticU   I 
Section  I 

Paragraph  xn.  Freedom  of  conscience.  All 
men  have  the  natural  and  inalienable  right 
to  worship  Ood,  each  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience,  and  no  human 
authority  should,  in  any  case,  control  or 
Interfere  with  such  right  of  conscience. 

Paragraph  XIII.  Religious  opinions;  liberty 
of  conscience.  No  Inhabitant  of  this  State 
shall  be  molested  in  person  or  property,  or 
proliiblted  from  holding  any  public  offlce  or 
trust,  on  account  of  Ills  religious  opinions; 
but  the  right  of  liberty  of  conscience  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of 
licentiousness,  or  Justify  practices  Incon- 
sistent with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State. 

Paragraph  XTV.  Appropriations  to 
churches,  sects,  etc.,  forbidden.  No  money 
shall  ever  be  taken  from  the  public  Treasury, 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  aid  of  any  church, 
sect,  or  denomination  of  religionists,  or  of 
any  sectarian  institution. 
THE  coNsrmrnoM  of  the  state  of  hawah 
Article  I 

Sec.  3.  No  law  shall  be  enacted  respecting 
an  establlsliinent  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peacably  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Article  IX 

Sec.  1.  The  State  shall  provide  for  the 
establlsliment,  support  and  control  of  a 
statewide  system  of  public  schools  free  from 
sectarian  control,  a  state  university,  public 
libraries  and  such  other  educational  insti- 
tutions as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  includ- 
ing physical  facilitlee  therefor.  There  shall 
be  no  segregation  in  public  educational  In- 
stitutions because  of  race,  religion  or  an- 
cestry; nor  shall  public  funds  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  support  or  benefit  of  any  sec- 
tarian or  private  educational  Institution. 

IDAHO  state  constitution 

ArticU  I 
Sec.  4.  Guaranty  of  religious  liberty. — The 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  faith  and 
worsliip  shall  forever  be  guaranteed;  and  no 
person  shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  political 
right,  privilege,  or  capacity  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions;  but  the  liberty  of  con- 
aclence  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed 


to  dl8p>ense  with  oaths  or  al&rmatlons,  or  ex- 
cuse acts  of  licentiousness  or  Justify  polyga- 
mous or  other  pernicious  practices,  incon- 
sistent with  morality  or  the  peace  or  safety 
of  the  state;  nor  to  permit  any  person,  or- 
ganization, or  association  to  directly  or  in- 
directly aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise  any 
person  to  commit  the  crime  of  bigamy  or 
fKJlygamy,  or  any  other  crime.  No  person 
shall  be  required  to  attend  or  support  any 
ministry  or  place  of  worship,  religious  sect  or 
denomination,  or  pay  tithes  against  his  con- 
sent; nor  shall  any  preference  be  given  by  law 
to  any  religious  denomination  or  mode  of 
worship.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  are  forever 
prohibited  in  the  state,  and  the  legislature 
shall  provide  by  law  for  the  punlstiment  of 
such  crimes. 

i4rttcle  IX 

Sec.  5.  Sectarian  appropriations  prohib- 
ited.— Neither  the  legislature  nor  any  county, 
city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
public  corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  ap- 
propriation, or  pay  from  any  public  fund 
or  moneys  whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any 
church  or  sectarian  or  religious  society,  or 
for  any  sectarian  or  reUglous  purpose,  or  to 
help  support  or  sustain  any  school  academy, 
seminary,  college,  university  or  other  Uter- 
ary  or  scientific  Institution,  controUed  by 
any  church,  sectarian  or  religious  denomi- 
nation whatsoever;  nor  shall  any  grant  or 
donation  of  land,  money  or  other  personal 
property  ever  be  made  by  the  state,  or  any 
such  pubUc  corporation,  to  any  church  or 
for  any  sectarian  or  reUglous  purpose. 

Sec.  6.  BellglouB  test  and  teaching  in 
school  prohibited. — No  reUglotis  test  or  qual- 
ification shaU  ever  be  required  of  any  per- 
son as  a  condition  of  admission  Into  any 
public  educational  institution  of  the  state. 
either  as  teacher  or  student;  tmd  no  teacher 
or  student  of  any  such  institution  shall  ever 
be  required  to  attend  or  parUclpiate  in  any 
religious  service  whatever.  No  sectarian  or 
religious  tenets  or  doctrines  shaU  ever  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  nor  shall  any 
distinction  or  classification  of  puprlls  be  made 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  No  books,  papers, 
tracts  or  documents  of  a  poUtlcal,  sectarian 
or  denominational  character  shaU  be  used  or 
Introduced  In  any  schools  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  nor  shall  any 
teacher  or  any  district  receive  any  of  the 
pubUc  school  moneys  In  which  the  schools 
have  not  been  taught  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

constitution  of  the  state  or  Illinois 
ArltcZe   // 

Sec.  3.  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship,  without 
discrimination,  shall  forever  be  guaranteed; 
and  no  person  shall  be  denied  any  civil  or 
poUtlcal  right,  privilege  or  capacity,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions;  but  the 
liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shail  not 
be  construed  to  dispense  with  oatiis  or  af- 
firmations, excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or 
Justfy  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
or  safety  of  the  State.  No  person  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  or  support  any  ministry  or 
place  of  worship  against  his  consent,  nor 
shall  any  preference  be  given  by  law  to  any 
religious  denomination  or  mode  of  [re- 
ligion). 

ArticU    VIII 

Sec.  3.  Neither  the  Oeneral  Assembly  nor 
any  county,  city,  town,  township,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  public  corporation,  shall  ever 
make  any  appropriation  or  pay  from  any 
public  fund  whatever,  anything  In  aid  of 
any  church  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help 
support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  sem- 
inary, college,  university,  or  other  Uterary 
or  scientific  institution,  controUed  by  any 
church  or  sectarian  denomination  what- 
ever; nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  land, 
money,   or  other  personal  property  ever  be 
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■tad*  by  Um  St»ta.  or  ftiiy  such  pubUc  oor- 
gonMon,  to  »jij  ciiMrch,  or  for  %aj  Mct«rUn 
puzpoM. 

OOmWTtTVTtDtl    or   TWM    «T*-R    OT    IMDIAItA 

Article    I 

Soa.  3.  Ri«ht  to  worship. — Ail  men  sh&li  be 
Mcured  in  Um  oAtural  right  to  wor»hip  Al- 
mighty Ood.  accordlAg  to  the  dlctat«a  of 
tbalr  own  conadezioea. 

Sac.  3.  Prsedocn  of  thought  —No  Law  «hAiI. 
In  ajay  caae  whatavar.  control  tha  free  ezer- 
cla«  and  anjoyinant  of  reilgloua  opini..>Q3,  or 
IntArfare  with  th«  rlghta  of  conacleace. 

Sac.  4.  No  preference  to  axiy  cread. — No 
pxafereoce  ahaii  b«  given,  by  law,  to  any 
cread.  roUgloiu  aociety,  oc  mode  of  worship. 
and  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attand. 
erect,  or  support,  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  ministry,  against  his  consent 

Sac.  S  No  religious  teat  for  office.—  No  re- 
Ugloua  teat  ahail  be  required  as  a  quallflca- 
tton  for  any  office  of  trust  or  profit 

Sac.  9.  No  money  Tor  religious  Institu- 
tions.—  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treaaury.  for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  or 
thaoIoKlcal  institution 

8ac.  7  Competency  of  wltnesa  —  No  person 
ahall  be  rendered  Incompetent  as  a  witness. 
In  conaequence  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of 
nllglon. 

OOMHIITTlrlON    or    TH«    »T*T«    OF    IOWA 

ArticU  I 

Sec.  S  The  Oeneral  Assembly  shar.  make 
no  la-w  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there<jf; 
nor  ahan  any  person  be  compelled  Uj  attend 
any  place  of  worship,  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or 
otlter  rates  for  building  or  repairing  places  of 
worahip  or  the  maintenance  of  any  minister. 
or  ministry 

Sac.  4  No  religious  test  shaii  be  required 
as  a  qtiallflcatlon  f  jr  any  office,  or  public 
truat.  and  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  any 
of  his  rlghti.  prlvllegas,  or  capacitlea.  or  dl»- 
quallfled  from  the  performajnce  of  any  of  his 
public  or  private  duties,  or  rendered  Incom- 
patant  to  give  evidence  in  any  court  of  law 
oar  equity,  in  conesquence  of  his  opinions  on 
tha  subjiect  of  religion,  and  any  part  of  any 
JudldaJ  proceedings  shall  have  the  right 
to  uae  as  a  witness,  or  take  the  tesUmony 
at.  any  other  person  not  disqualified  on  ac- 
ooimt  of  Interest,  who  may  be  cognizant  of 
any  fact  material  to  the  case,  and  parties  to 
■Ulta  may  be  witnesses,  as  provided   by  law. 

CONSTITUTION    OF    THX    ST4TT    OF    X^NSAd 

Biil  o/  Right  1 
Sac.  7.  Religious  Uberty  The  right  to  wur- 
alUp  Ood  according  tti  the  dictates  of  oon- 
adanoe  ahall  never  be  Infringed,  nor  shall 
any  parson  be  compeUed  to  attend  or  support 
any  form  of  worship,  nor  shall  any  control 
o*  or  Interference  with  the  rlghu  of  oon- 
ar.lanca  be  permitted,  nor  any  preference  be 
given  by  law  to  any  religious  astahllsiuneut 
or  mode  of  worahip  No  religious  teat  or  prop- 
erty qualification  shail  be  required  for  any 
oOca  of  public  trust,  nor  for  any  vote  at 
any  election,  nor  siiaii  any  person  be  inoom- 
patent  to  teetify  on  account  of  religious 
belief. 

Article  S 

Sec.  8.  Nonsect.irlanlsm.  No  religious  sect 
or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the 
conunon-scliool  or  university  fund  of  the 
sUte. 
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Second    The  right  of  worshlppltvg  Almighty 
Ood     according    to    the    dictates    of     their 


CONblllU  riON      OF     TKt     COMM CVWIAI.TH 

OF  KxirrtrcxT 
Sifl  o/  Right Jt 
That  tt^  great  and  essential  principles  of 
Uberty  and  free  government  may  be  recog- 
nised and  established,  we  declare  that: 

Sec.  1.  Rlghu  of  life,  liberty,  warship,  pur- 
•tilt  of  safety  and  happlnaas.  free  speech,  ac- 
quiring and  protecting  property,  peaceable 
embly.  redreaa  of  grievances,  bearing  arms 


consciences 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec  5  Right  of  religious  freedom  No  praf- 
erence  shall  ever  be  given  by  Law  to  any 
religious  sect,  society  or  denomination;  nor 
to  any  particular  creed,  mode  of  worship  or 
system  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  nor  ahall  any 
person  be  cumpelled  to  attend  any  place  of 
worahip,  u>  contribute  to  the  erection  or 
nuUutenance  of  any  such  place,  or  to  the 
5;i!a.-y  or  support  of  any  mlnUier  of  religion, 
nor  shall  any  man  be  compelled  to  send  tils 
child  t  J  any  sch  )ol  to  which  he  may  be  con- 
scientiously opp<^sed.  and  the  dvU  rights, 
pr. vllegeg  or  capacllles  of  no  person  shall  be 
taiteii  away,  or  In  anywise  diminished  or  en- 
larged, on  account  of  his  belief  or  dlsbeUef 
of  any  religious  tenet,  dogma  or  teaching 
N')  human  aiifhurity  shall,  la  any  case  what- 
ever control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
conscience 

.Ser  199  ,Schn.>i  money  not  to  be  used  for 
churrh.  sectarian  or  denominational  school 
No  portion  of  sny  fund  'sr  tax  r,i>w  existing, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  raised  or  levied  for 
eduratlonal  purposes  shall  be  appropriated 
to  or  used  by  or  In  aid  of.  any  church,  sec- 
tartan  or  denominational  school 

CdNSTfT'-TI'JN 


T      THX      ST.*TI      OF      LOIISIA.NA 

Article  I  ' 

See  i  Every  piersun  has  the  natural  right 
U>  w,>r»hlp  Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience  No  law  shall  be  paseed 
respecung  an  eetabllshment  of  religion,  nor 
prohibiting  the  free  exerolee  thereof;  nor 
shall  any  preference  ever  be  given  to.  nor  any 
discrimination  made  against,  any  church, 
se'-;  or  creed  of  religion,  or  any  form  of  re- 
ligious faith  or  worship. 

Article  IV 
Sec  a.  No  money  ahall  ever  be  taken  from 
the  public  treasury,  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  aid  of  any  church,  sect  or  denomination 
of  religion,  or  la  aid  >f  any  priest,  preei:her. 
miniatar  or  teacher  thereof,  as  such,  and  no 
preference  shall  ever  be  given  to.  nor  any 
discrimination  made  against,  any  church, 
sect  or  cTf«<l  of  religion,  or  any  form  of  re- 
ligious faith  or  w<,if8hlp  No  approprUUon 
from  the  State  ueasury  shall  be  made  for 
private,  ciiantable  or  benevolent  purposes  to 
any  person  or  community,  provided,  this 
shall  not  apply  to  the  State  Asylums  for  the 
Insane,  and  the  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  and  the  Charity 
Hoepitals,  and  public  charitable  Institutions 
conducted   under  State  authority. 

-4'-ttcle  XII 

Sec  13  No  appropriation  of  public  funds 
shall  be  made  to  any  private  ir  sectarian 
school  The  Legislature  may  enact  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  permit  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  receive  all  or  part  of 
their  support  fr.<m  the  State  of  Louisiana  to 
engage  In  Interstate  and  Intrastate  educa- 
tion agreements  with  other  state  govern- 
ments, agencies  of  other  state  governments. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  of  other  state 
govemmenu  and  prtvate  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  within  or  outside  state 
boundanea 

Article  XIV 

Sec  15(A)  iL)  Appointments  and  promo- 
tions, examinations,  discrimination.  Perma- 
nent appointments  and  promotions  In  the 
Claasined  Civil  Service  of  the  State  and  of 
cities  having  a  population  exceeding  two 
hundred  flfty  thousand,  according  to  the 
last  preceding  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States  for  which  the  flnsJ  report  of 
populauon  returns  have  been  printed,  pub- 
llsiied  and  distributed  by  the  Director  of 
Census,  ahall  be  made  only  after  certlftca- 
tloa  by  the  appropriate  Civil  Service  Depart- 
ments pursjant  to  a  general  system  based 
upon    merit,    efficiency,    and    fitness,    under 


which  oertlfleataa  aball  be  baaed  on  examl- 
natlooa  which,  ao  far  as  pracaoaL,  ahaU  be 
oompetttlva.  and  ail  empioyeoa  in  the  Claaal- 
flad  Sarnea  iball  be  competitive,  and  all  em- 
ployeas  in  the  Clasatfled  Servica  shaU  be  em- 
ployed from  thoae  eligible  under  rueh  certi- 
flcatloo  No  person  In  the  "State"  or  "City 
Classified  Service,"  having  gained  civil  serv- 
Ice  status  shall  be  discriminated  against  or 
subjected  to  any  disciplinary  action  except 
for  cause,  and  no  person  In  the  State  or  City 
Claaalfted  Service  shall  be  dlscrtmlnatPd 
against  or  8ub)ected  to  any  disciplinary  ac- 
tion for  political  or  religious  reasons,  and  a: I 
such  persona  ahall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
from  such  actions. 

THE     CONSTTrmON     OF     THI     STATT     OF     MAIM 
AND    AMXNDlfCNTS 

Article  I 
Sec  3  All  men  have  a  natural  and  un- 
alienable right  to  woralilp  Almighty  Ood  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  no  one  shall  be  hurt,  molested 
or  restrained  In  his  person,  liberty  or  estate 
for  worshipping  Ood  In  the  manner  and 
•easoti  moet  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  nor  for  his  religious  profes- 
sions or  sentiments,  provided  he  does  not 
disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  obstruct  others 
In  their  religious  worship;  -and  all  person.-! 
demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  as  good 
members  of  the  state,  shall  be  equally  undfr 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  no  subor- 
dination or  preference  of  any  one  sect  or 
denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be  es- 
tablished by  law,  nor  shall  any  religious  test 
be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  ofTlre 
or  trust,  under  this  state:  and  all  rellglom 
societies  In  this  state,  whether  tncorpora'e 
or  unlncorporate.  shall  at  all  times  have  t^'■ 
exclusive  right  of  electing  their  public  teach- 
ers and  contracting  with  them  for  their  sup- 
port and  maintenance. 

THI    CONSTTrtJTION    OF    MAKYLANO    DECLAaATION 
OF   RIGHTS 

Art  36  That  as  It  Is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  worship  Ood  In  such  manner  as  he 
thinks  moat  acceptable  to  Him.  all  perstma 
are  equally  enUUed  to  prolecUon  In  their 
religious  liberty,  wherefore,  no  person  ought 
by  any  law  to  be  molested  In  his  person  or 
estate,  on  account  of  his  reUglous  persua- 
sion, or  profession,  or  for  his  religious  prac- 
tice unless,  under  the  color  of  religion,  he 
shall  disturb  the  good  order,  peace  or  safe'v 
of  the  State  or  shall  Infringe  the  laws  of 
morality,  or  Injure  others  In  their  nitur:i:, 
civil  or  religious  rights:  nor  ought  any  per- 
son to  be  compeUed  to  frequent,  or  maintain. 
or  contribute,  unless  on  contract,  to  main- 
tain, any  place  of  worship,  or  any  ministry: 
nor  shall  any  person,  otherwise  competent, 
be  deemed  incomf)etent  as  a  witness,  or  Jur- 
or, on  account  of  his  religious  beUef;  pro- 
vided, he  believes  In  the  existence  of  God, 
and  that  under  His  dispensation  such  per- 
son will  be  held  morally  accountable  for  his 
acu.  and  be  rewarded  or  punished  therefor 
either  In  this  world  or  In  the  world  to  come 

Art.  37  That  no  religious  test  ought  ever 
to  be  required  as  a  quallflcatlon  for  any 
office  of  profit  or  truat  In  this  State,  other 
than  a  declaration  of  belief  In  the  existence 
of  Ood,  nor  shall  the  LegUlature  prescribe 
any  other  oath  of  office  than  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  this  Constitution. 

Art  38  That  every  gift,  sale  or  devise  of 
land  to  any  Minister,  Public  Teacher,  or 
Preacher  of  the  Ooapel,  as  such,  or  to  any 
Religious  Sect,  Order  or  Denomination,  or 
to,  or  for  the  support,  use  or  benefit  of.  or 
In  trust  for,  any  Minister,  Public  Teacher, 
or  Preacher  of  the  Ooepel.  as  such,  or  any 
Religious  Sect,  Order  or  Denomination;  and 
every  gift  or  sale  of  goods,  or  chattels  to  go 
m  Bucceealon,  or  to  take  place  after  the 
death  of  the  Sellor  or  Donor,  to  or  for  such 
support,  use  or  benefit  of  any  Minister.  Pub- 
lic Teacher,  or  Preacher  of  the  Oospel.  as 
such,   or   any    Religious   Sect,   Order   or  De- 
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nomination,  without  the  prior  or  aubsequant 
sanction  of  the  Legislature,  ahall  be  void; 
except  always,  any  sale,  gift,  lease  or  devlae 
of  any  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  five 
acres,  for  a  church,  meetlng-bouae,  or  otbar 
bouse  of  worship,  or  parsonage,  or  for  a 
burying  ground,  which  shall  be  Improved, 
enjoyed  or  used  only  for  such  purpoaa;  or 
such  eale,  gift,  lease  or  devise  shall  be  void. 
Provided,  however,  that  except  Insofar  as  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  shall  hereafter  by  law 
otherwise  enact,  the  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lature shall  not  be  required  to  any  gift, 
grant,  deed  or  conveyance  executed  after  the 
2nd  day  of  November  1948,  or  to  any  deviae 
or  bequest  contained  in  the  will  of  any  per- 
son dying  after  aald  3nd  day  of  November 
1948,  for  any  of  the  purpoees  hereinabove  In 
this  Article  mentioned. 

Art.  vm.  sec.  3.   School   Fund 
The  School  Pund  of  the  State  shall  be 
kept  inviolate  and  appropriated  only  to  the 
purpoaes  of  education. 

THI   CONSTTTUTION    OF   THE   COMMONWEALTH 
OF  1CASSACRUSETT6 

Declaration  of  rights 

Art.  n.  It  U  the  right  aa  well  as  the  Duty 
of  all  men  in  aociety,  publlckly,  (sic)  and  at 
stated  seasons  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  great  Creator  and  the  preserver  of 
the  Unlverae.  And  no  Subject  shail  be  hurt, 
molested,  or  restrained.  In  his  person,  Ub- 
erty. or  Estate,  for  worshipping  OOD  In  the 
manner  and  season  most  agreeable  to  the 
Dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  or  for  his 
religious  profession  or  sentiments;  provided 
he  doth  not  Disturb  the  public  peace,  or 
obstruct  others  In  their  religious  Worship. — 

Art.  m.  (As  amended  by  Art.  XI  of  the 
Articles  of  Amendments)  [As  the  happiness 
of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  and 
preaervatlon  of  civil  government,  eaaentlally 
dei>end  upon  piety,  religion  and  morality;  and 
as  these  cannot  be  generally  dilTiised  through 
a  Community,  but  by  the  Institution  of  the 
public  Worship  of  Ood,  and  of  public  In- 
structions in  piety,  religion  and  morality: 
Therefore,  to  promote  their  happiness  and  to 
secure  the  good  order  and  preservation  of 
their  government,  the  jjeople  of  this  Com- 
monwealth have  a  right  to  Invest  their  leg- 
islature with  power  to  authorize  and  require, 
and  the  Legislature  ahall,  from  time  to  time, 
authorize  and  require,  the  several  Towns, 
Parishes,  precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic, 
or  religious  societies,  to  make  suitable  provi- 
sion, at  their  own  Eitpence  (sic),  for  the  In- 
sUtutlon  of  the  Public  worship  of  OOD.  and 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
proteetant  teachers  of  piety,  religion  and 
morality.  In  all  cases  where  auch  provision 
shall  not  be  made  Voluntarily — And  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Commonwealth  have  also  a  right 
to,  and  do,  inveat  their  legislature  with  au- 
thority to  enjoin  up>on  all  the  Subjects  an  at- 
tendance upon  the  instructions  of  the  pub- 
lic teachers  aforesaid,  at  stated  times  and 
seasons.  If  there  be  any  on  whose  inktructlona 
they  can  Conscientiously  and  conveniently 
attend — provided  notwithstanding,  that  the 
several  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and  other 
bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies,  shall,  at 
all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing 
their  public  Teachers,  and  of  contracting 
with  them  for  their  support  and  mainte- 
nance.— And  all  monies,  paid  by  the  Subject 
to  the  Support  of  public  worship,  and  of  the 
public  teachers  aforesaid,  shall,  If  be  require 
It,  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  public  teacher  or  teachers  of  his  own 
religious  sect  or  denomination,  provided 
there  be  any  on  whose  Instructions  he  at- 
tends: otherwise  It  may  be  paid  towards  the 
support  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
pariah  or  precinct  in  which  the  aald  monies 
are  raised — And  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  and 
as  good  Subjects  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall 
be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  Law: 
And  no  subordination  of  any  one  aaot  or 


dsDomlnatlon  to  another  shall  ever  be  estab- 
llahed  by  law.] 

Articles  of  amendment 

Art.  XI.  "Instead  of  the  Third  Article  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  following  Modification 
and  Amendment  thereof  is  substituted. 

As  the  public  workship  of  OOD  and  In- 
structions In  piety,  religion  and  morality, 
promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a 
people  and  the  security  of  a  Republican 
Government; — ^Therefore,  the  several  re- 
llgloua  societies  of  this  Commonwealth, 
whether  corporate  or  unlncorporate.  at  any 
meeting  legally  warned  and  holden  for  that 
purpose,  shall  ever  have  the  right  to  elect 
their  pastora  or  religious  teachers,  to  con- 
tract with  them  for  their  support,  to  raise 
money  for  erecting  and  repairing  houses  for 
public  worship,  for  the  maintenance  of  re- 
ligious Inatructlon,  and  for  the  payment  of 
neceasary  expenses:  And  all  persons  belong- 
ing to  any  reUglous  society  shall  be  taken 
and  held  to  be  members,  until  they  shall  file 
with  the  Clerk  of  such  Society,  a  written 
notice,  declaring  the  dissolution  of  their 
memberahlp,  and  thenceforth  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  grant  or  contract,  which  may 
be  thereafter  made,  or  entered  into  by  such 
Boclety: — And  all  religious  sects  and  denomi- 
nations demeaning  themselves  peaceably  and 
as  good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall 
be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law; 
and  no  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  de- 
nomination to  another  shall  ever  be  estab- 
lished by  law."  

Art.  XL VI.  (In  place  of  Article  XVUI  of  the 
Articles  of  Amendment  of  the  constitution 
ratified  and  adopted  May  23,  1865,  the  follow- 
ing article  of  amendment,  submitted  by  the 
constitutional  convention  was  ratified  and 
adopted  November  6,  1917.)  Article  XVin. 
Section  1.  No  law  shall  be  passed  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Sec.  2.  All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  In  the 
towns  and  cities  for  the  support  of  public 
achools,  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  appro- 
priated by  the  commonwealth  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  shall  be  applied  to,  and 
expended  in,  no  other  schools  than  those 
which  are  conducted  according  to  law.  under 
the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  town  or  city  In  which  the 
money  la  expended;  and  no  grant,  appropria- 
tion or  use  of  public  money  or  property  or 
loan  of  public  credit  shall  be  made  or  au- 
thorized by  the  commonwealth  or  any  po- 
litical division  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 
founding,  maintaining  or  aiding  any  school 
or  Institution  of  learning,  whether  under 
public  control  or  otherwise,  wherein  any  de- 
nominational doctrine  Is  inculcated,  or  any 
other  school,  or  any  college.  Infirmary,  hos- 
pital, Institution,  or  educational,  charitable 
or  religious  undertaking  which  Is  not  publicly 
owned  and  under  the  exclusive  control,  order 
and  superintendence  of  public  officers  or  pub- 
lic agenta  authorized  by  the  commonwealth 
or  federal  authority  or  both,  except  that  ap- 
proprlatlona  may  be  made  for  the  mtdnte- 
nance  and  support  of  tbe  Soldier's  Home  In 
Maasachusetts  and  for  free  public  libraries  In 
any  city  or  town,  and  to  carry  out  legal  obli- 
gations. If  any,  already  entered  Into;  and  no 
auch  grant,  appropriation  or  use  of  public 
money  or  property  or  loan  of  public  credit 
shall  be  made  or  authorized  for  the  purpose 
of  founding,  maintaining  or  aiding  any 
church,  religious  denomination  or  society. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  commonwealth,  or 
any  political  division  thereof,  from  paying  to 
privately  controlled  hospitals,  infirmaries,  or 
Instltutlona  for  the  deaf,  dumb  or  blind  not 
more  than  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  com- 
penaatlon  for  care  or  support  actually  ren- 
dered or  fumlabed  by  such  hoepitals,  Infir- 
marlea  or  Institutions  to  such  persons  as  may 
be  in  whole  or  In  part  unable  to  support  or 
care  for  themaelves. 

See.  4.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
ooDstruwl  to  deprive  any  Inmate  of  a  publicly 


controlled  reformatory,  penal  or  charitable 
institution  of  the  opportunity  of  religious 
exercisee  therein  of  his  own  faith;  but  no 
Inmate  of  such  institution  shall  be  compelled 
to  attend  religious  services  or  receive  religious 
instruction  against  his  will,  or.  If  a  minor, 
vrtthout  the  consent  of  his  parent  or 
guardian. 

Sec.  6.  This  amendment  will  not  take  effect 
until  the  October  first  next  succeeding  Its 
ratification  and  adoption  by  the  people. 
Article  XLVIII 

Sec.  2.  Excluded  Matters. — No  measure  that 
relates  to  religion,  reUglous  practices  or  reli- 
gious institutions;  or  to  the  appointment, 
quaUflcatlon,  tenure,  removal,  recall  or  com- 
pensation of  judges;  or  to  the  reversal  of  a 
Judicial  decision;  or  to  the  powers,  creation 
or  abolition  of  coiirts;  or  the  operation  of 
which  Is  restricted  to  a  particular  town,  city 
or  other  political  -division  or  to  particular 
districts  or  locaUtles  of  the  commonwealth; 
or  that  makes  a  specific  appropriation  of 
money  from  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth, shall  be  proposed  by  an  Initiative 
petition;  but  if  a  law  approved  by  the  people 
is  not  repealed,  the  general  court  shall  raise 
by  taxation  or  otherwise  and  shall  appro- 
priate such  money  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  such  law  Into  effect. 

Neither  the  eighteenth  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  as  approved  and  ratified  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  nor  this  pro- 
vision for  its  protection,  shall  be  the  subject 
of  an  Initiative  amendment. 

No  proposition  inconsistent  with  any  one 
of  the  following  rights  of  the  individual,  as 
at  present  declared  In  the  declaration  of 
rights,  shaU  be  the  subject  of  an  Initiative 
or  referendum  petition :  The  right  to  receive 
compensation  for  prtvate  property  appropri- 
ated to  pubUc  uae;  the  right  of  access  to  and 
protection  In  courts  of  Justice;  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury;  protection  from  unreasonable 
search,  unreasonable  ball  and  the  law  mar- 
tial; freedom  of  the  press;  freedom  of  speech; 
freedom  of  elections;  and  the  right  of  peace- 
able assembly. 

No  part  of  the  constitution  specifically  ex- 
cluding any  matter  from  the  operation  of  the 
popular  Initiative  and  referendum  shall  be 
the  subject  of  an  initiative  petition;  nor 
shall  this  section  be  the  subject  of  such  a 
petition. 

The  Umltatlons  on  the  legislative  power  of 
the  general  court  In  the  constitution  shall 
extend  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  people 
as  exercised  hereunder. 

CONSTITI7TION   OF  THI   STATE   OF    MICHIGAN 

Article   I 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shaU  be  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  denied  the  enjojrment  of  his  clvU  or  po- 
litical rights  or  be  discrln:ilnated  against  in 
th2  exercise  thereof  because  of  religion,  race, 
color  or  national  origin.  The  legislature 
shall  Implement  this  section  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  shall  be  at  Uberty 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.  No  f>erson  shaU  be  com- 
pelled to  attend,  or,  against  his  consent,  to 
contribute  to  the  erection  or  support  of  any 
place  of  reUglous  worship,  or  to  pay  tithes, 
taxes  or  other  rates  for  the  support  of  any 
minister  of  the  gospel  or  teacher  of  religion. 
No  money  shall  be  appropriated  or  drawn 
from  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  re- 
Uglous sect  or  society,  theological  or  religious 
seminary;  nor  shall  property  belonging  to 
the  State  be  appropriated  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. The  civil  and  political  rights,  privUeges 
and  capacities  of  no  person  shaU  be  dimin- 
ished or  enlarged  on  account  of  his  reUglous 
beUef. 

Article   IX 

Sic.  11.  There  shall  be  established  a  state 
school  aid  fund  which  shall  be  tised  exclu- 
sively for  aid  to  school  districts,  higher  edu- 
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emUaa  and  •cbool  employe«e'  retirement  sys- 
tMBC  u  proTlded  by  law  One-hatf  of  all 
taxw  Unpoaed  on  retailers  oti  taxable  sales 
at  ivtatl  tangible  personal  property,  and  other 
tax  rvf«nuM  provided  by  law,  shall  be  dedl- 
catad  to  this  fund.  Payments  from  this  fund 
shall  b«  made  In  full  on  a  scheduled  baala,  as 
proTldad  by  law 

cowwrwmiow    or    th«    stat*    or    minncsota 
Article  I 


c.  18.  The  enumeration  of  rights  in  this 
eonatttutlon  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  Imr*''  others  retained  by  and  Inherent  in 
tha  paopla.  The  right  of  ever;  man  to  worship 
Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conactanca  shall  never  be  infringed,  nor  shall 
any  man  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect  or 
•upport  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  main- 
tain any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  ministry. 
acatnat  his  consent,  nor  shall  any  control  of 
or  tntarfarenca  with  the  rlghu  of  conscience 
ba  pannlttad,  or  any  preference  be  given  by 
law  to  any  religious  establishment  or  mode 
of  worship:  but  the  liberty  of  conscience 
baiaby  sacured  shall  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  iwniat  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify 
praeUcaa  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or 
aafaty  of  the  State,  nor  shall  any  money  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
any  raUglous  societies,  oi  religious  or  theo- 


Sac.  17.  No  religious  test  or  amount  of 
proparty  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  any  offlce  of  public  trust  under 
tha  8tat«.  No  religious  test  or  amount  of 
proparty  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion of  any  voter  at  any  election  In  this 
State;  nor  shall  any  person  be  rendered  In- 
compatant  to  give  evidence  In  any  court  of 
law  or  aqulty  In  consequency  of  tUs  opinion 
upon  th»  subject  of  religion. 
Article  Vlll 

Sac.  3.  The  legislature  shall  make  such 
proTlalona.  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as.  with 
tba  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will 
Mcora  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
public  schools  In  each  township  In  the  State 

But  In  no  case  shall  the  moneys  derived  as 
aforaaald.  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any 
pubUc  moneys  or  property,  be  appropriated 
or  oaad  for  the  support  of  schools,  wherein 
tha  (Uatlnctlve  dootrlnea,  creeds  or  tenets  of 
any  particular  Christian  or  other  religious 
saet  ara  promulgated  or  taught 

TSB  ooMRTTtrnoN  OP  THB  STATK  ow  Miaaiaatpn 

Article  3 

Sae.  18.  No  religious  testa  as  a  qualification 
for  oAoa  aball  be  required:  and  no  preference 
aball  ba  given  by  law  to  any  religious  sect  or 
moda  of  worahlp:  but  the  free  enjoyment  of 
all  raUfloua  sentiments  and  the  different 
modaa  of  worship  shall  be  held  sacred  The 
llgbta  bareby  secured  shall  not  be  construed 
to  Justify  acta  of  licentiousness  Injurious  to 
mof  la  or  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
oC  tba  atata.  or  to  exclude  the  Holy  Bible 
from  uaa  in  any  public  school  of  this  state. 

ArticU  t 

Baa.  a08.  No  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects 
ahall  arar  control  any  part  of  the  school  or 
otbar  educational  funds  of  this  state:  nor 
ahail  any  fimds  be  appropriated  toward  the 
aupport  of  any  sectarian  school,  or  to  any 
aehool  that  at  the  time  of  receiving  such 
approprlatlona  la  not  conducted  as  a  free 
school. 

THS  oowarrruTiow  or  ths  statb  or  m  iaa<  uai 
Article  I 
Sac.  S.  Religious  freedom — tlbarty  of  oon- 
Mlanoa  and  belief —limitations  — Tbat  all 
aaan  hava  a  natural  and  indefeaalbla  right 
to  wotahop  Almighty  Ood  according  to  tha 
dlotataa  of  thalr  own  consciences  that  no 
human  authority  can  control  or  interfere 
with  tha  rlfhta  of  conscience:  that  no  paraon 
ahall.  oo  aoootint  of  his  religious  persuasion 
or  baUaf.  ba  randarad  inallglble  to  any  pub- 
lic oOoa  of  trust  or  profit  In  this  state,   be 


disqualified  from  testifying  or  serving  as  a 
Juror,  or  be  molested  In  his  person  or  estate: 
but  this  section  ahail  not  be  construed  to 
excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  nor  to  Justify 
practices  Inconsistent  with  the  good  order, 
petice  or  safety  of  the  state,  or  with  the 
rights  of  others 

Sec  0  Practice  and  support  of  religion  not 
compulsory- -contracts  therefor  enforclble  — 
That  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  erect. 
sup[>ort  or  attend  any  place  or  system  of 
worship,  or  to  maintain  or  support  any 
priest,  minister,  preacher  or  teacher  of  any 
sect,  church,  creed  or  denomination  of 
religion,  but  if  any  person  shall  voluntarily 
make  a  contract  fur  any  such  object,  he 
shall  be  held  to  the  performance  of  the  same 

Sec  7  Public  aid  for  religious  purposes — 
preference  and  discriminations  on  religious 
grounds — That  no  money  shall  erer  t>e  taken 
from  the  public  treasury,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly. In  aid  of  any  church,  sect  or  denomi- 
nation of  religion,  or  In  aid  of  any  priest, 
preacher,  minister  or  teacher  thereof,  as 
such,  and  that  no  preference  shall  be  given 
to  nor  any  discrimination  made  against  any 
church,  sect  or  creed  of  religion,  or  any  form 
of  religious  faith  or  worship. 

Arttcle  IX 
Sec  8  Prohibition  of  public  aid  for  reli- 
gious purposes  and  Institutions  -  Neither 
the  general  assembly,  nor  any  county,  city, 
town,  township,  school  district  or  other  mu- 
nicipal corporation,  shall  ever  make  an  ap- 
propriation or  pay  from  any  public  fund 
whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any  religious 
creed,  church  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help 
to  support  or  suataln  any  private  or  public 
school,  academy  seminary,  col.  ge.  univer- 
sity, or  other  Institution  of  learning  con- 
trolled by  any  religious  creed,  church  or  sec- 
tarian denomination  whatever,  nor  shall  any 
grant  or  donation  or  personal  property  or 
real  estate  ever  be  made  by  the  state,  or  any 
county,  city.  town,  or  other  municipal  cor- 
poration, fiir  any  religious  creed,  church,  or 
sectarian  purpose  whatever 

THX   CONSTTTVTION    Or   THX    STATX   Or   MOMTANA 

Article   III 

Sec  4  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship,  without 
discrimination,  shall  forever  hereafter  be 
guaranteed,  and  no  person  ahail  be  denied 
any  civil  or  political  right  or  privilege  on  ac- 
count of  his  opinions  concerning  religion, 
but  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured 
shall  not  be  construed  to  dispense  with  oaths 
or  alBnnatlons.  excuse  acu  of  licentiousness, 
by  bigamous  or  polygamous  marriage,  cr 
otherwise,  or  Justify  practices  Inconsistent 
with  tha  good  order,  pwace,  or  safety  of  the 
state,  or  opposed  to  the  civil  authority  there- 
of, or  of  the  United  States.  No  person  shall 
be  required  to  attend  any  place  of  worship 
or  support  any  ministry,  religious  sect,  or 
denomination,  against  his  consent,  nor  shall 
any  preference  be  given  by  law  to  any  reli- 
gious denomination  or  mode  of  worship. 

Article  V 

Sec  35  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
charitable.  Industrial,  educational  or  benev- 
olent purposes  to  any  person,  corporation  or 
community  not  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  state,  nor  to  any  denomination  or  sec- 
tartan  institution  or  association 

Article  XI 

Sec  8  Neither  the  legislative  assembly,  nor 
any  county  city.  town,  or  school  district,  or 
other  public  corporations,  shall  ever  make 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  appropriation,  or 
pay  from  any  public  fund  or  moneys  what- 
erer.  or  make  any  grant  of  lands  or  other 
proparty  In  aid  of  any  chucb,  or  for  any  sec- 
tarian purpose,  or  to  aid  In  the  support  of 
any  school,  academy,  semlnsiry,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  other  literary,  scientific  Institu- 
tion, controlled  In  whols  or  In  part  by  any 
church,  sect  or  denamlnatlon  whatavar 

Sec  B    Mo    religious    or    partisan    test    or 


qualification  shall  ever  be  required  of  any 
person  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  any 
public  educational  Institution  of  the  state, 
either  as  teacher  or  student:  nor  shall  at- 
tendance be  required  at  any  religious  service 
whatever,  nor  shall  any  sectarian  tenets  be 
taught  In  any  public  educational  institution 
of  the  state:  nor  shall  any  person  be  debarred 
admission  to  any  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ments of  the  university  on  account  of  sex. 

THX  coNsrmmoN  or  ths  btats  op  nkbxaska 
Artxcle  I 
Sec.  4  All  persons  have  a  natural  and  In- 
defeasible right  to  worship  Almighty  Ood 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences No  person  shall  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend, erect  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ship against  his  consent,  and  no  preference 
shall  t>e  given  by  law  to  any  religious  so- 
ciety, nor  shall  any  Interference  with  the 
rights  of  conscience  be  permitted.  No  re- 
ligious test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  offlce,  nor  shall  any  person  be 
lncom(>etent  to  be  a  witness  on  account  of 
his  religious  beliefs:  but  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  dispense  with  oaths  an-? 
affirmations  Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge, however,  being  essential  to  good  gov- 
ernment. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  pass  suitable  laws  to  protect  every 
religious  denomination  In  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  Its  own  mode  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  to  encourage  schools  and  the  mean.i 
of  instruction 

Article  VII 

Sec.  11.  No  sectarian  Instruction  shall  be 
allowed  in  any  school  or  Institution  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  public 
funds  set  apcLTt  for  educational  purposes, 
nor  shall  the  state  accept  any  grant,  con- 
veyance, or  bequest  of  money,  lands  or  other 
property  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes 
Neither  the  State  Legislature  nor  any 
county,  city  or  other  public  corporation,  shall 
ever  make  any  appropriation  from  any  pub- 
lic fund,  or  grant  any  public  land  in  aid 
of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  school 
or  college,  or  any  educational  Institution 
which  Is  not  exclusively  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  state  or  a  governmental  sub- 
division thereof.  No  religious  test  or  quali- 
fication ahall  be  required  of  teacher  or  stu- 
dsnt.  for  admission  to  or  continuance  In  any 
public  school  or  educational  institution  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  part  by  public  taxa- 
tion. 

THX  coNrrmrriON  or  thk  rrATS  op  nsvaoa 
Article  I 
Sec.  4.  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profeaaion  and  worship,  without 
discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever 
be  allowed  in  this  state:  and  no  person  shall 
be  rendered  Incompetent  to  be  a  witness  on 
account  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  hla 
religious  belief:  but  the  liberty  of  conscience 
hereby  secured  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  excuse  acta  of  licentiousness,  or  Justi- 
fy practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or 
safety  of  this  state. 

Article  XI 

Sec  3  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a 
uniform  system  of  common  schools,  by 
which  a  school  ahall  be  established  and  maln- 
Ulned  In  each  achool  district  at  least  six 
months  in  every  year,  and  any  school  dis- 
trict at  least  six  months  In  every  year,  and 
any  school  district  which  shall  allow  In- 
struction of  a  sectarian  character  therein 
may  ba  deprived  of  Ita  proportion  of  the  In- 
terest of  the  public  achool  fund  during  such 
neglect  or  InfracUon,  and  the  legislature  may 
paaa  such  laws  aa  will  tend  to  secure  a  gen- 
eral attendance  of  the  children  In  each 
school  district  upon  said  public  schools. 

Sec  e.  No  sectarian  Instruction  shall  be 
Imparted  or  tolaratod  In  any  school  or  uni- 
versity that  may  be  esUbllahed  under  the 
constitution. 

Sec    10    No  public   funds  of  any  kind  or 
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character  whatever,  state,  county,  or  munici- 
pal, shall  be  used  for  sectarian  purpoaea. 

THB     CONSTITUTION      OP     THX     STATK      OP     NZW 
RAMPSHIXE 

Part  first 

Art.  5th.  Every  Individual  has  a  natural 
and  unalienable  right  to  worship  Ood  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  bis  own  conscience, 
and  reason:  and  no  subject  shall  be  hurt, 
molested,  or  restrained.  In  his  person,  liberty, 
or  estate,  for  worshipping  Ood  In  the  manner 
and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dlctat«B  of 
his  own  conscience:  or  for  his  religious  pro- 
fession, sentiments,  or  persuasion;  provided 
he  doth  not  disturb  the  public  peace  or 
disturb  others  In  their  rellgous  worship. 

Alt.  6tli.  As  morality  and  piety,  rightly 
grounded  on  evangelical  principles,  will  give 
the  best  and  greutest  security  to  government, 
and  will  lay.  In  the  hearts  of  men,  the 
strongest  obligation  to  due  subjection;  and 
ns  the  knowledge  of  these  Is  most  likely  to 
be  proi>agated  through  a  society,  by  the 
lii.>;tltutlon  of  the  public  worship  of  the  Deity, 
and  of  public  Instruction  in  morality  and 
religion;  therefore,  to  promote  these  Im- 
portant puriKwes.  the  people  of  this  state 
have  a  right  to  empower,  and  do  hereby  fully 
empower,  the  legislature,  to  authorize,  from 
time  to  time,  the  several  towns,  parishes, 
bodies  corporate,  or  religious  societies,  within 
this  state,  to  make  adequate  provision,  at 
their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  public  Protestant  teachers  of 
piety,  religion  and  morality: 

Provided  notwithstanding,  that  the  several 
towns,  p&rlahes,  bodies  corporate,  or  religious 
scKletles,  shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  electing  their  own  public 
teachers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  for 
their  support  and  maintenance.  And  no  i>er- 
Bon,  of  any  one  particular  religious  sect  or 
denomination,  shall  ever  be  compelled  to  pay 
towards  the  support  of  the  teacher  or  teachers 
of  another  persuasion,  sect,  or  denomination. 

And  every  denomination  of  Christians, 
demeaning  themselves  quietly,  and  as  good 
subjects  of  the  state,  shall  be  equally  under 
the  protection  of  the  law;  and  no  sub- 
ordination of  any  one  sect  or  denomination 
to  another,  shall  ever  be  established  by  law. 

Art.  0th.  And  nothing  herein  shall  be  un- 
derstood to  affect  any  former  contracts  made 
for  the  support  of  tlie  ministry;  but  all  such 
contracts  shall  remain,  and  be  In  the  same 
states  as  If  this  constitution  had  not  been 
made. 

CONSTTTUnON    OP    THX    STATE    OP    NTW    JEHBXT 

Article  I 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
Inestimable  privilege  of  worshiping  Al- 
mighty Ood  In  a  manner  agreeable  to  tha 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience:  nor  under 
any  pretence  whatever  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend any  place  of  worship  contrary  to  his 
faith  and  Judgment;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
obliged  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  other  rates  for 
building  or  repairing  any  church  or  churches, 
place  or  places  of  worship,  or  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  minister  or  ministry,  contrary 
to  what  he  believes  to  be  right  or  has  delib- 
erately and  voluntarily  engaged  to  perform. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  no  establishment 
of  one  religious  sect  In  preference  to  another; 
no  religious  or  racial  test  shall  be  required 
OS  a  qualification  for  any  offlce  or  public 
trust 

Sec.  5.  No  person  ahall  be  denied  the  en- 
Ji  yment  of  any  clvU  or  military  right,  nor  be 
discriminated  against  In  the  exercise  of  any 
civil  or  military  right,  nor  be  segregated  In 
the  mlUtla  or  in  the  public  scbooU,  becauaa 
of  religious  principles,  race,  color,  tmoestry 
or  national  origin. 

THE  CONSTTTtmON  OP  THE  STATE  OP 
NEW  MEXICO 

Article  II 
S^c    11.  Every  man  shall  be  free  to  wor- 
ship Ood  according  to  the  dlctatea  of  hla 


own  conaclenoe,  and  no  person  shall  ever  be 
moleated  or  denied  any  drll  or  political  right 
or  privilege  on  account  of  his  religious  opin- 
ion or  moda  of  rellgloua  worship.  No  person 
aball  ba  required  to  attend  any  place  of  wor- 
ahlp  or  support  any  rellglotu  sect  or  de- 
nomination; nor  shall  any  preference  be 
given  by  law  to  any  religious  denomination 
or  mode  of  worship. 

Article  IV 

Sec.  31.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made 
for  charitable,  educational  or  other  benev- 
olent purposes  to  any  person,  corporation, 
association.  Institution  or  community,  not 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  state,  but 
the  legislature  may.  In  its  discretion,  make 
appropriations  for  the  charitable  Institutions 
and  hospitals,  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
annual  appropriations  were  made  by  legis- 
lative assembly  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine. 

Article  XII 

Sec.  3.  The  schools,  colleges,  universities 
and  other  educational  institutions  provided 
for  by  this  Constitution  shall  forever  remain 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  State,  and 
no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted  to  the  State 
by  Congress,  or  any  other  funds  appropriated, 
levied  or  collected  for  educational  purposes, 
shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian, 
denominational  or  private  school,  college  or 
university. 

Bee.  9.  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  admission  into  the 
public  schools  or  any  educational  Institution 
of  this  State,  either  aa  a  teacher  or  student 
and  no  teacher  or  students  of  such  school  or 
institution  shall  ever  be  required  to  attend 
or  participate  in  any  religious  service  what- 
soever. 

KXW    TORK    STATE    CONSTITTrrlON 

Article  I 
Sec.  3.  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship,  without  dis- 
crimination or  preference,  shall  forever  be 
allowed  in  this  state  to  all  mankind;  and 
no  person  shall  be  rendered  Incompetent  to 
be  a  witness  on  account  of  his  opinions  on 
matters  of  religious  belief;  but  the  liberty  of 
conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  bo 
construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness, 
or  Justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  or  safety  of  this  state. 

Article  XI 

Sec.  4.  Neither  the  state  nor  any  subdivi- 
sion thereof  shall  use  Its  property  or  credit 
or  any  public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit 
either  to  be  used;  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examina- 
tion or  Inspection,  of  any  school  or  Institu- 
tion of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the 
control  or  direction  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation, or  In  which  any  denominational 
tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught,  but  the  legis- 
lature may  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
children  to  and  from  any  school  or  institu- 
tion of  learning. 

THX  ooNsnronoN  op  the  state  op  nosth 

nAXOTA 

Article  I 

Sec.  4.  The  free  exercise  and  enjojrment 
of  religious  proCeealon  and  worship,  without 
discrimination  or  preference,  shall  be  for- 
ever guaranteed  in  this  state,  and  no  person 
shall  be  rendered  Incompetent  to  be  a  witness 
or  juror  on  account  of  his  opinion  on  mat- 
ters of  religious  beliefs;  but  the  liberty  of 
conscience  hweby  secured  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness, 
or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  or  safety  of  this  state. 
Article  VIII 

Sec.  147.  A  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
patriotism.  Integrity,  and  morality  on  the 
part  of  every  voter  In  a  government  by  the 
people  being  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the 


continuance  of  that  goyemment  and  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  the 
le^latlve  assembly  shall  make  provision  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  at  a 
system  of  public  schools  which  shall  be  open 
to  all  children  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
and  free  from  sectarian  control.  This  legisla- 
tive requirement  shall  be  Irrevocable  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  North  Dakota. 

Sec.  152.  All  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  educational  Institutions,  for  the  sup- 
p>ort  of  which  lands  have  been  granted  to 
this  state,  or  which  are  supported  by  a  pub- 
lic tax,  shall  remain  under  the  absolute 
and  exclusive  control  of  the  state.  No  money 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  shall  be  appropriated  to  or 
used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school. 

Article  XVI 
Sec.  203.  First.  Perfect  toleration  of  reli- 
gious sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and  no  in- 
habitant of  this  state  shall  ever  be  molested 
In  {jerson  or  property  on  account  of  his  or 
her  mode  of  religious  worship. 

CONSTl'l'UnON  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Article  I 

Sec.  7.  All  men  have  a  nattiral  and  in- 
defeasible right  to  worship  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science. No  person  shall  be  compelled  to 
attend,  erect,  or  support  any  pltice  of  wor- 
ship, or  maintain  any  form  of  worship, 
against  his  consent;  and  no  preference  shall 
be  given,  by  law,  to  any  religious  society; 
nor  shall  any  Interference  with  the  rights 
of  conscience  be  permitted.  No  religious  test 
shall  be  required,  as  a  quallflcation  for  office, 
nor  shall  any  person  be  incompetent  to  be 
a  witness  on  account  of  his  religious  belief; 
but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
dispense  with  oaths  and  affirmations.  Reli- 
gion, morality,  and  knowledge,  however,  be- 
ing essential  to  good  government,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  pass 
suitable  laws,  to  protect  every  religious 
denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
its  own  mode  of  public  worship,  and  to  en- 
courage schools  and  the  means  of 
Instruction. 

Article  VI 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  make 
such  provisions,  by  taxation,  or  otherwise, 
as,  with  the  Income  arising  from  the  school 
trust  fund,  will  sectire  a  thorough  and  effi- 
cient system  of  common  schools  through 
and  efficient  system  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  State;  but,  no  religious  or 
other  sect,  or  sects,  shall  ever  have  any  ex- 
clusive right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of 
the  school  funds  in  this  State. 

coNsTiTcrnoH  or  the  state  or  Oklahoma 
Article  I 

Sec.  2.  Religious  liberty — Polygamous  or 
plural  marriages. — Perfect  toleration  of  reli- 
gious sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and  no  In- 
habitant of  the  State  shall  ever  be  molested 
In  jjerson  or  property  on  account  of  his  or 
her  mode  of  religious  worship;  and  no  reli- 
gious test  shall  be  required  for  the  exercise 
of  civil  or  i>olltical  rights.  Polygamotis  or 
plural  marriages  su-e  forever  prohibited. 

Sec.  5.  PubUc  schools — Separate  schools. — 
Provisions  shall  be  made  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  which  shall  be  open  to  all  the 
children  of  the  State  and  free  from  sectarian 
control;  and  said  schools  shall  always  be 
conducted  In  English;  provided,  that  nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  the  teaching  of  other 
languages  In  said  public  schools  •  *  *  etc. 
further,  that  this  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  separate  schools  tot  white  and 
colored  children. 

Article  II 
Sec.  6.  Public  money  or  property — Use  for 
sectarian    purposes. — No    pubUc    money    or 
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proparty  abAll  ev«r  b«  ApproprUtad.  applied, 
dnnaUrt.  or  uaed  dlrecU;  or  Indlroctly.  (or 
tb*  ua«,  b«neflt,  or  rupport  of  any  aact. 
church,  denomination,  or  aTatam  of  rall^on, 
or  for  tba  uaa,  baneflt,  or  aupport  at  any 
prlaat.  preacher.  mXaiatar,  or  ottiar  reltcloua 
taachar  or  dignitary,  or  Mctartan  inaUtuUon 
aa  lucb. 

OaaooM 

coNsriruTiow  or  obboom 

Article  I 

Sac.  3.  Freedom  of  worBhtp  All  men  thall 
tM  aecure  in  the  Natural  right,  to  worship 
Almighty  Ood  according  to  dlcutea  of  their 
own  conaclencea  — 

Sac.  8.  Freedom  of  rellgloua  opinion.  No 
law  ahall  in  any  caae  whatever  control  the 
fre«  ezerclae.  and  enjoyment  of  rellgeoua 
(ale)  oplnlona.  or  Interfere  with  the  rlgbta 
of  conaclence  — 

Sac.  4.  No  rellgloua  qualification  for  office 
No  rallgloua  teat  shall  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication for  any  office  of  truat  or  profit. 

Sac.  6.  No  money  to  be  appropriated  for 
rallglon.  No  money  shall  b«  drawn  from  the 
Traaaiiry  (or  the  benefit  of  any  rellgloua 
(atc).  or  theological  inatltutlon.  nor  shall 
any  money  be  appropriated  for  the  payment 
at  any  religeoua  i  sic  i  servlcea  In  either  bouse 
of  the  Legislative  Aaaembly  — 

Sac.  a.  No  religious  teat  for  wltneaaea  or 
jurora.  No  person  shall  be  rendered  Incom- 
patant  aa  a  wltneaa.  or  Juror  in  consequence 
of  hla  oplnlona  on  mattera  of  rellgeon  i  sic  i : 
nor  ba  queatloned  In  any  Court  of  Justice 
touching  hla  rellgeous  (sio  belief  to  affect 
tha  weight  of  his  testimony  - 

COWSTTTTmON    <>r    THE    CO.M  MON  WSALTH 
or    PINNSTLVANIA 

Article  I 

Sac.  3.  All  men  have  a  natural  and  In- 
dafeaalble  right  to  worship  Almighty  Ood  ac- 
cording to  the  dlctatea  of  their  own  con- 
•dance;  no  man  can  of  right  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect  or  support  any  place  of 
worship,  or  to  maintain  any  mlnlatry  against 
hi*  conaant;  no  human  authority  can.  In  any 
c*aa  whataver.  control  or  Interfere  with  the 
righta  of  conaclence.  and  no  preference  shall 
ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  estab- 
Uahmenca  or  modea  of  worship 

Sac.  4.  No  peraon  who  acknowledgea  the 
of  a  Ood  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
punlahmenu  shall,  on  account  of  his 
rallgloua  aentlments.  be  dLsquallfled  to  hold 
any  oAce  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under 
thla  Commonwealth 

Article   III 

Sac.  IT.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to 
any  charitable  or  educational  Institution  not 
under  the  abaoluie  control  of  the  Common- 
w«*lth,  other  than  normal  schools  eatab- 
Uahed  by  law  for  the  profeasional  training  of 
teachars  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
•acept  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
mambera  elected  to  each  House 

See.  18.  No  approprlauona  ahall  be  made 
for  chArltable,  educailunal  or  benevolent  pur- 
pcaaa  to  any  person  or  community  nor  to 
any  denominational  and  sectarian  InaUtu- 
Uon. corporation,  or  aaaoclatlon :  Provided. 
that  appropriations  may  be  made  for  pen- 
alona  or  gratultlea  for  military  service  and 
to  blind  persona  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
Upwarda,  and  for  aaalstance  to  mothers  hav- 
ing dependent  children  and  to  aged  persona 
Without  adequate  means  o(  support,  and  in 
the  form  of  scholarahlp  granta  or  loans  for 
higher  educational  purpoaea  shall  be  given  to 
persona  enrolled  in  a  theological  seminary  or 
achool  of  theology 

coMMirruTioN  of  ths  couiaoNwsai.TH  or 
ruMMTo  axco 

Article  II.  BUI  of  RighU 
Sec.  S.  No  law  ahall  be  made  leepectlng  an 
eatabllahment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  tha 
(ree  axerclae  thereo(  There  ahaU  be  oocnplete 
separation  ot  church  and  state. 


Sec  8.  •  •  •  There  ahall  be  a  system  of 
free  and  wholly  nonsectarlan  public  educa- 
tion •  •  •.  No  public  property  or  public 
(unds  ahaU  be  used  for  the  aupport  of  schools 
or  educational  inatttutlona  other  than  thoae 
of  the  state  Nothing  contained  In  this  pro- 
vision ahall  prevent  the  state  from  fumlahlng 
to  any  child  noneducatlonal  servlcea  eatab- 
Ushed  by  law  for  the  protection  or  welfare 
of  children 

coNSTrrtmoN  of  thi  stats  of  shuoe  uujind 

AJJD    PaoVIDKNCE    PtJkNTATlONS 

ArtxcU  I 
Sec  3  Freedom  of  religion -Whereaa  Al- 
mighty Ood  hath  created  the  mind  free;  and 
all  attempts  to  influence  It  by  temporal  pun- 
ishments or  burdens  or  by  civil  incapaclta- 
lloos.  tend  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and 
meanneas.  and  whereas  a  principal  object  of 
our  venerable  ancestors.  In  their  migration 
to  this  country  and  their  settlement  of  this 
state,  was.  as  they  expressed  It.  to  hold  forth 
a  lively  experiment,  that  a  flounalung  civil 
state  may  stand  and  be  beat  maintained  with 
full  liberty  In  religious  concernments,  we. 
therefore,  declare  that  no  man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  frequent  or  to  support  any  religious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever,  except 
in  (uiaiiment  of  his  own  voluntary  contract, 
nor  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  bur- 
dened in  his  body  or  goods;  nor  disquali- 
fied from  holding  any  office,  nor  otherwise 
suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  belief,  and 
that  every  man  shall  be  free  to  worship  Ood 
accurding  to  the  dlctatea  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  to  profess  and  by  argument  to 
maintain  hla  opinion  In  matters  of  religion, 
and  thac  same  shall  In  no  wise  diminish,  en- 
large, or  affect  his  civil  capacity 

coNrrrrxmoi*  of  stats  of  socth  casolin* 

Article  I 

Sec  4  Rellgl(xis  worship— freedom  of 
speech  -  petition  —The  Oeneral  Assembly 
shall  malie  no  law  reapecUng  an  eatabllah- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  preea.  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  aasemble  and  to  peti- 
tion the  CKivemment  or  any  department 
thereof  for  a  redresa  of  grlevancea. 

Article    XI 

Sec  9  Property  or  credit  of  S'.ate  shall  not 
benefit  sectarian  Institutions  -  The  property 
or  credit  of  the  State  of  South  OaxoUna.  or 
of  any  county,  city,  town,  township  school 
district,  or  other  subdivision  of  the  said 
Stace.  or  any  public  money,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  shall  not,  by  gift,  donation, 
loan,  contract,  appropriation,  or  otherwise, 
be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  aid  or 
maintenance  of  any  college,  school,  hospital, 
orphan  house,  or  other  Institution,  scx-lety  or 
organization,  of  whatever  kind,  which  la 
wholly  or  Ln  part  under  the  direction  or  con- 
trol of  any  church  or  of  any  religious  or  sec- 
tarian deni^mlnaClon.  society  or  organization. 

Arti-le  XVII 
Sec  4  -Supreme  Being  No  person  who 
denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
ahall  hold  any  office  under  this  Constitution 
(Note  Cf  Torcaao  v  Watklns,  (1961)  367 
OS    488) 

coNSTrrtmoN  of  the  stats  of  south  Dakota 
Article    VI 

Sec  3  The  right  to  worship  Ood  according 
to  the  dlctatea  of  conaclence  shall  never  be 
Infringed  No  person  shall  be  denied  any  civil 
cr  political  rights  privilege  or  position  on  ac- 
count of  his  rellgloua  opinions,  but  the 
liberty  of  conacienoe  hereby  secured  shall 
not  be  ao  construed  as  to  excuae  Ucenlloua- 
neaa,  the  Invasion  of  the  rights  ot  others,  or 
Justify  practices  Inconsistent  with  the  peace 
or  safety  of  the  state. 

No  peraon  ahall  be  compelled  to  attend  or 
support  any  mlnlatry  or  place  of  wxjrship 
against  his  consent  nor  shall  any  preference 


be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  «at«bllah- 
ment  or  mode  of  worship.  No  money  or  prop- 
erty of  the  state  ahall  be  given  or  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  any  sectarian  or  re- 
ligious society  or  insUtutlon. 

Article  VIII 
Sec  10.  No  appropriation  of  lands,  money 
or  other  property  or  credits  to  aid  any  sec- 
tarian school  shall  ever  be  made  by  the 
state,  or  any  county  or  municipality  within 
the  state,  nor  shall  the  state  or  any  county 
or  municipality  within  the  state  accept  any 
grant,  conveyance,  gift  or  bequest  of  lands, 
money  or  other  property  to  be  used  tor  sec- 
tarian purposes,  and  no  sectarian  Instruction 
shall  be  allowed  In  any  school  or  Institution 
aided  or  supported  by  the  state 

THi  t'ONSTrrtmoN  of  ths  state  or  TiNNESsrE 
Article  I 

Sec  3  Right  of  worship  free —That  all 
men  have  a  natural  and  Indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  Ood  according  to  the 
dlctatea  of  their  own  conscience;  that  no 
man  can  of  right  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  minister  against  his  consent; 
that  no  human  authority  can.  In  any  case 
whatever,  control  or  Interfere  with  the  rights 
of  conscience;  and  that  no  preference  shall 
ever  be  given,  by  law.  to  any  religious  estab- 
lishment or  mode  of  worship. 

Sec.  4  No  religious  or  political  teat — That 
no  F>olltlcal  or  religious  test,  other  than  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  thU  State,  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office 
or  public  trust  under  this  state 

Article  IX 

Sec  1  Ineligibility  of  ministers  and  priests 
to  seau  In  legislature— Whereaa  Ulnlsters 
of  the  Ooepel  are  by  their  profeaalon, 
dedicated  to  Ood  and  the  care  of  souls,  and 
ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  great 
duties  of  their  functions,  therefore,  no  Min- 
ister of  the  Ooepel,  or  priest  of  any  denom- 
ination whatever,  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat 
In  either  Houae  of  the  Legislature 

Sec  a  No  atheist  or  dlabellever  ahall  hold 
a  civil  office — No  person  who  denies  the  be- 
ing of  Ood.  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punlahmenu.  shall  hold  any  office  In  the  civil 
department  of  this  State 

(Note  C(  Torcaao  v  Watklna.  (1961)  367 
US  488  I 

coNSTrrunow  or  the  state  or  tcxas 

Article  I 

Sec  4  There  Shall  Be  No  Religious  Test  for 
Office  -  No  rellgloxis  test  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired as  a  qualification  to  any  office,  or 
public  trust,  in  this  State;  nor  shall  anyone 
b«  excluded  from  holding  office  on  account  of 
his  rellgloua  sentiments,  provided  be  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 

Sec  S  How  Oatha  Shall  Be  AdmlnU- 
tered  —No  person  shall  be  disqualified  to 
give  evidence  In  any  of  the  Courts  of  this 
State  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  or 
for  the  want  of  any  religious  belief,  but  all 
oaths  or  affirmations  shall  be  administered  In 
the  mode  moat  binding  upon  the  conscience, 
and  shall  be  taken  subject  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  perjury. 

Sec  6.  Freedom  In  Religious  Worship 
Ouaranteed  —All  men  have  a  natural  and 
indefeasible  right  to  worship  Almighty  Ood 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend, erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship, 
or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  con- 
sent. No  human  authority  ought.  In  any  case 
whatever,  to  control  or  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience  In  matters  of  religion, 
and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law 
to  any  rellgloua  society  or  mode  of  worship. 
But  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Leglalature  to 
pass  such  laws  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  pro- 
tect equally  every  religious  denomination  In 
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the  p>eaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of 
public  worship. 

Sec.  7.  No  Appropriation  (or  Sectarian 
Purposes. — No  money  shall  be  appropriated, 
or  drawn  from  the  Treasury  (or  the  benefit  o( 
any  sect,  or  religious  society,  theological  or 
rellglou,s  seminary,  nor  shall  property  be- 
longing to  the  State  be  appropriated  (or  any 
such   purposes. 

Arftcle  vn 

Sec  5  Permanent  School  P^ind;  Interest; 
Alienation;  Sectarian  Schools.— The  prlncl- 
p.il  o(  nil  bonds  and  other  (unds.  and  the 
principal  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lands 
herein  before  set  apart  to  said  school  (und, 
shall  be  the  permanent  school  (und,  and  all 
tlie  Interest  derivable  there(ore  and  the  taxes 
herein  authorized  and  levied  shall  be  the 
aviUlable  school  (und.  The  available  school 
fund  shall  be  applied  annually  to  the  sup- 
port o(  the  public  (ree  schools.  And  no  law 
shall  ever  be  enacted  appropriating  any  part 
of  the  permanent  or  available  school  (und  to 
any  other  purpose  whatever;  nor  shall  the 
same  or  any  part  thereo(  ever  be  appropri- 
ated to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sec- 
tarian school:  and  the  available  school  (und 
herein  provided  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
several  counties  according  to  their  scholastic 
population  and  applied  In  such  manner  as 
may  be  provided   by  law. 

CONSTTTtmON  OF  THI  STATE  OF  OTAH 

Article  1 

Sec  4.  The  rights  o(  conscience  shall  never 
be  Infringed.  The  State  shall  make  no  law 
resi>ectlng  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  no  re- 
ligious teet  shall  be  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion (or  any  office  o(  public  trust  (or  any 
vote  at  any  election;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
Incompetent  as  a  witness  or  Juror  on  account 
o(  religious  belle(  or  the  absence  ther©o(. 
There  shall  be  no  union  o(  Church  and  State, 
nor  shall  any  church  dominate  the  State  or 
lnter(ere  with  its  functions.  No  public  money 
or  propwrty  shall  be  appropriated  for  or  ap- 
plied to  any  rellgloua  worship,  exercise  or 
Instruction,  or  for  the  support  of  any  eccle- 
siastical establishment.  No  property  qualifi- 
cation shall  be  required  of  any  peraon  to 
vote,  or  hold  office,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Constitution. 

Article  III 
Ordinance 

F^rst: — Perfect  toleration  of  religious  senti- 
ment Is  guaranteed  No  Inhabitant  o(  thla 
State  shall  ever  be  molested  In  person  or 
property  on  account  o(  hla  or  her  mode  of 
religious  worship;  but  polygamous  or  plural 
marriages  are  forever  prohibited. 

Fourth: — The  Legislature  shall  make  laws 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  open 
to  all  the  children  of  the  State  and  be  free 
from  sectarian  control.  i 

Article  X 

Sec  1.  The  Legislature  ahall  provide  (or  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  o(  a  unl- 
(orm  system  o(  public  schools,  which  shall  be 
open  to  all  children  o(  the  State,  and  be  (ree 
(rom   sectarian   control. 

Sec.  la.  Neither  religious  nor  partisan  tests 
or  qualification  shall  be  required  o(  any  per- 
son as  a  condition  o(  admission,  as  teacher 
or  student.  Into  any  public  educational  In- 
stitution o(  the  State. 

Sec.  13.  Neither  the  Legislature  nor  any 
county,  city.  town,  school  district  or  other 
public  corporation,  shall  make  any  appro- 
priation to  aid  In  the  support  o(  any  school, 
seminary,  academy,  college,  university  or 
other  institution,  controlled  In  whole,  or  In 
part,  by  any  church,  sect  or  denomination 
whatever. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 

Chapter  I 
Art.  3rd.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
unalienable  right,  to  worship  Almighty  God, 


according  to  the  dictates  o(  their  own  con- 
sciences and  understandings,  as  in  their 
opinion  shall  be  regulated  by  the  word  o( 
Ood:  and  that  no  man  ought  to.  or  o(  right 
can  be  compelled  to  attend  any  religious  wor- 
ship, or  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship, 
or  maintain  any  minister,  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  bis  conscience,  nor  can  any  man 
be  Justly  deprived  or  abridged  of  any  civil 
right  as  a  citizen,  on  account  o(  his  religious 
sentiments,  or  peculla(r)  mode  o(  religious 
worship;  and  that  no  authority  can,  or  ought 
to  be  vested  In,  or  assumed  by,  any  power 
whatever,  that  shall  In  any  case  Interfere 
with,  or  In  any  manner  control  the  rights  of 
conscience.  In  the  (ree  exercise  o(  religious 
worship.  Nevertheless,  every  sect  or  denom- 
ination o(  christians  ought  to  observe  the 
sabbath  or  Lord's  day,  and  keep  up  some  sort 
o(  religious  worship,  which  to  them  shall 
seem  moet  agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God, 

Chapter  II 
Sec,  64,  Laws  (or  the  encouragement  o( 
virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  and  Immorality, 
ought  to  be  constantly  kept  In  force,  and  duly 
executed;  and  a  competent  number  o( 
schools  ought  to  be  maintained  In  each  town 
unless  the  general  assembly  permits  other 
provisions  (or  the  convenient  Instruction  of 
youth.  All  religious  societies,  or  bodies  o( 
men  that  may  be  united  or  Incorporated  (or 
the  advancement  o(  religion  and  learning,  or 
for  other  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall 
be  encouraged  and  protected  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges,  Immunities,  and 
estates,  which  they  tn  Justice  ought  to  enjoy, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  this  State  shall  direct. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Article  I 
Sec.  16.  Religious  freedom. — That  religion 
or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and 
the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force 
or  violence;  and,  therefore,  all  men  are  equal- 
ly entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  and 
that  It  Is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practice 
Christian  forebearance,  love  and  charity  to- 
ward each  other. 

Article  IV 

Sec,  68.  Prohibitions  on  General  Assembly 
as  to  suspension  of  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
enactment  of  laws  referring  to  religion  and 
other  laws. —  •  •  •  No  man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  frequent  or  support  any  religious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry,  whatsoever,  nor 
shall  be  enforced,  reetralned,  molested,  or 
burthened  In  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall 
otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions  or  belle(;  but  all  men  shall  be  free 
to  profess  and  by  argument  to  maintain  their 
opinions  In  matters  of  religion,  and  the  same 
shall  In  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect, 
their  civil  capacities.  And  the  General  As- 
sembly shall  not  prescribe  any  religious  test 
whatever,  or  con(er  any  peculiar  privileges  or 
advantages  on  any  sect  or  denomination,  or 
pass  any  law  requlrlnlg  or  authorizing  any 
religious  society,  or  the  people  o(  any  district 
within  thla  State:  to  levy  on  themselves,  or 
others,  any  tax  (or  the  erection  or  repair  of 
any  house  of  public  worship,  or  for  the  sup- 
pcat  ot  any  church  or  ministry;  but  It  shall 
be  left  free  to  every  person  to  select  his 
religious  Instructor,  and  to  make  (or  his 
support  such  private  contract  as  he  shall 
please. 

Article  IX 

Sec.  141.  State  appropriations  prohibited  to 
schools  or  Institutions  o(  learning  not  owned 
or  exclusively  controlled  by  the  State  or  some 
subdivision  thereo(;  exceptions  to  rule. — No 
appropriation  of  public  funds  shall  be  made 
to  any  school  or  Institution  of  learning  not 
owned  or  exclusively  controlled  by  the  State 
or  some  political  subdivision  thereof;  pro- 
vided, first,  that  the  Oeneral  Assembly  may, 


and  the  governing  bodies  of  the  several 
counties,  cities,  and  town  may,  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  Imposed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  appropriate  (unds 
(or  educational  purposes  which  may  be 
expended  In  (urtherance  o(  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, collegiate  or  graduate  education  o( 
Virginia  students  In  public  and  nonsectarlan 
private  schools  and  Institutions  of  learning, 
In  addition  to  those  owned  or  exclusively 
controlled  by  the  State  or  any  such  county, 
city  or  town;  second,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  appropriate  funds  to  an  agency,  or 
to  a  school  or  Institution  o(  learning  owned 
or  controlled  by  an  agency,  created  and  es- 
tablished by  two  or  more  States  under  a  Joint 
agreement  to  which  this  State  is  a  party  (or 
the  purpose  of  providing  educational  (acuities 
for  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  Joining 
In  such  agreement;  third,  that  counties, 
cities,  towns  and  districts  may  make  appro- 
priations to  nonsectarlan  schools  of  manual. 
Industrial  or  technical  training  and  also  to 
any  school  or  Institution  of  learning  owned 
or  exclusively  controlled  by  such  county,  city, 
town  or  school  district. 

THE    CONSTrrUTION     OF    THE    STATE     OF    WASH- 
INGTON 

Article  I 

Sec.  11.  Religious  FYeedom — Absolute  free- 
dom of  conscience  in  all  matters  of  religious 
sentiment,  belief  and  worship,  shall  be  guar- 
anteed to  every  Individual,  and  no  one  shall 
be  molested  or  disturbed  in  person  or  prop- 
erty on  account  of  religion;  but  the  liberty  of 
conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness 
or  Justify  practices  Inconsistent  with  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  state.  No  public  mon- 
ey or  property  shall  be  appropriated  for  or 
applied  to  any  religious  worship,  exercise  or 
instruction,  or  the  support  of  any  religious 
establishment;  Provided,  however.  That  this 
article  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  forbid 
the  employment  by  the  state  o(  a  chaplain 
(or  such  of  the  state  custodial,  correctional 
and  mental  Institutions  as  In  the  discretion 
o(  the  legislature  may  seem  Justified.  No  re- 
ligious qualification  shall  be  required  (or  any 
public  office  or  employment,  nor  shall  any 
person  be  Incompetent  as  a  witness  or  Juror, 
in  consequence  o(  his  opinion  on  matters  of 
religion,  nor  be  questioned  in  any  court  of 
Justice  touching  his  religious  belief  to  affect 
the  weight  of  his  testimony. 

Article  XXVI 
First.  That  perfect  toleration  of  religious 
sentiment  shall  be  secured  and  that  no  In- 
habitant of  this  state  shall  ever  be  molested 
in  person  or  property  on  account  of  his  or 
her  mode  of  religious  worship. 

THE     CONSTITUTION     OF     THE     STATE     OP     WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Article  III 
Sec.  15.  tfo  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  any  religious  worship,  place 
or  ministry  whatsoever;  nor  shall  any  man 
be  enforced,  restrained,  molested  or  burth- 
ened. In  his  body  or  goods  or  otherwise  su(- 
fer,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or 
belief,  but  all  men  shall  be  (ree  to  pro(ess, 
and,  by  argument,  to  maintain  their  opin- 
ions In  matters  o(  religion;  and  the  same 
shall,  in  no  vrise,  affect,  diminish  or  enlarge 
their  civil  capacities;  and  the  legislature 
shall  not  prescribe  any  religious  test  what- 
ever, or  confer  any  peculiar  privileges  or  ad- 
vantages on  any  sect  or  denomination,  or 
pass  any  law  requiring  or  authorizing  any 
religious  society,  or  the  people  of  any  district 
within  this  State,  to  levy  on  themselves,  or 
others,  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  repair  of 
any  house  for  public  worship,  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  any  church  or  ministry,  but  it  shall 
be  left  (ree  for  every  person  to  select  his 
religious  Instructor,  and  to  make  for  his 
support  such  private  contract  as  be  shaU 
please. 
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TH«  CONSTmmOI*  OF  THK  STATl  OF 
WTSCOMSajI 
Article  I 
Sec.  18.  The  right  of  every  mAn  to  wor- 
■blp  Almighty  Ood  aocoitlLng  to  the  dlctatea 
of  tala  own  conscience  shall  never  be  in- 
frlafed:  aar  Hhall  unj  man  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ablp,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry,  against 
hlM  conaent:  nor  shall  any  control  of,  or 
Intarterence  with,  the  rights  of  conscience 
be  permitted,  or  any  preference  be  given  by 
law  to  any  religious  eetabllshmenu  or  modes 
ct  wanhlp:  nor  shall  any  money  be  drawn 
Iran  tbe  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  religious 
■ocletlee  or  religious  tir  theological  seml- 
n«naa. 

Sac  19.  No  religious  tests  shall  ever  be 
iwqttlrwl  aa  a  quailflcaUon  for  any  office  of 
pubtle  tnust  under  the  state,  and  no  person 
•h*U  be  rendered  incompetent  to  give  evl- 
denee  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  in  con- 
■aqueuce  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
religion. 

Article  X 
See.  8.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law 
for  the  establishment  of  dl-strlct  schools 
which  shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  prac- 
ticable: and  such  schools  shall  be  free  and 
without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  children 
between  the  agee  of  four  and  twenty  years. 
•nd  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  al- 
lowed therein 

oomrrrunoN  of  the  stati  of  wtomimc 
Article  I 

Sec.  18.  Religious  liberty  The  free  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  religious  profeeslon 
and  worship  without  discrimination  or  p.-ef- 
erenee  shall  be  forever  gruaranteed  In  this 
Btate.  and  no  person  shall  be  rendered  In- 
competent to  hold  any  offlce  of  trust  or 
profit,  or  to  serve  aa  a  witness  or  Juror,  be- 
cauae  of  his  opinion  on  any  matter  of  rell- 
gloiu  belief  whatever:  but  the  liberty  of 
oonactence  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness 
or  Justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  state 

Sec.  19.  Approprlati  3ns  for  religion  pro- 
hibited. No  money  of  the  state  shall  ever  be 
given  or  appropriated  to  any  sectarian  or 
reUglous  society   or   institution. 

Article  in 
Sec.  36.  Prohibited  appropriations  No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  charitable.  In- 
dustrial, educational  or  benevolent  purposes 
to  any  pereon,  corporation  or  community  not 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  state,  nor 
to  any  denomination  or  sect-u-lan  Institu- 
tion or  association 

Article  VII 
Sec.  12.  Sectarianism  prohibited  No  sec- 
tarian Instruction,  quallflcatluns  or  tests 
shall  be  Imparted,  exacted,  applied  or  in  any 
manner  tolerated  In  the  schools  of  any  grade 
or  character  controlled  by  the  state,  nor  shall 
attendance  be  reqtUred  at  any  religious  iierv- 
loe  therein,  nor  shall  any  sectarian  tenets  or 
doctrtnes  be  taught  or  favored  in  any  public 
school  or  institution  that  may  be  established 
under  this  constitution. 


VETERANS'    VIEWS    ON    VETTERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoos  conMnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tkacttb  1  may  extend  hla 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Inelode  extraneoua  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  January  1966  and  again  In  January 
of  this  year  I  directed  that  a  survey  be 
made  of  veterans  discharKed  from  gen- 
eral hospitals  operated  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Vetorans'  Administration  The  purix)se 
of  this  survey  was  to  obtain  a  further 
Insight  Into  the  quality  of  medical  care 
provided  In  VA  hospitals  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  veteran  who  re- 
ceived such  care  The  commUtt^  is  grati- 
fied to  learn,  through  these  two  .surveys, 
that  almost  98  percent  of  the  veterans 


Indicated  that  In  general  they  received 
good  hospital  care.  The  questionnaire 
was  received  by  21.463  veterans  and 
7,425  of  those  responded  when  the  sur- 
vey was  ended  on  March  13.  Each  of  the 
general  hospitals  was  instructed  to  dis- 
tribute the  questionnaire  to  the  first  200 
patients  discharged  during  the  period 
and  to  have  the  patient  complete  the 
questionnaire  and  mail  It  after  leaving 
the  hospital.  The  complete  survey  Is 
printed  as  House  Committee  Print  64.  A 
summary  of  the  survey  Is  shown  by  the 
tables  which  follow; 


Summary  of  1967  survey,  overall  and  by  each  VA  general  hospital 
(Asterisk  (*)  denotes  favorable  responssl 


Quest  ton 


(b 
(. 
(d 

(e; 


i»)  Have  yoa  «rer  b««n  a  pethnt  tn  s  VA  hospital  beforeT 

ibi  U  ■■Ves,"  in  UUs  hospiial?       .        . 

I'id  the  ftjraittlcg  Jovlof  liit«;rview  >uu  In  a  IrienJty  uiil  under- 

'tanfllin;  manner?  

Mout  yr>ur  room — 

*is  11  sttractlTB? 

Was  It  1  U<an  wlien  you  MTlvedT 

V^  w  It  ■..■lililalc.l''     ..'..'."'.'. 

v^ « It  wcii  iiihtrd'  rr"r"!r^"iiiirjiii 

Was  '.cMir  1*<1  romfortal.let.. """!"" 

.\f'OUI  v^xir  oomfi  rt  - 

la     V\i'rc  you  iu:rioye<l  !>y  QolMS?  ... 

1/  " Viw."  WH»  !ha  Jue  to — 

M     VBiiiin'  

CJ)   KuKmut&tv'   

(3     K(jiiniment' ..... 

(4)  lloBpital  ripr^onnelT . 

(5)  Radloor  TV  sj-ts'     

(l>)  Were  you  snoo>p-l  t\  so-called  hospital  odoraf. 

(i-i  Were  yon  »w»lmi.'l  ton  e«i-iy  in  itirniomUm' 

(tij  Were  WeiT  tMW(!t»J  roiiluies  iUTan<r<l  »o  you  pould  (tun- 
erally  K'-l  iiilli(  «'/it  r»si' 

If)  Were  ihete  otl.cr  jmUuuiu.  in  yuor  room? ._. 

iP   If  "Yes,"  did  they  dtsturt  youT 

.\boat  yooT  visitors-  ■ 

(•)  Were  you  siuisfled  with  visit:n«  lioura' 
(b;  iJld  your  •.isitori  reo-ivt  ivuriooia  lft«uiiiiit  ln>m  lius- 
pltal  persuimel? 
Werv  hoiipital  roles  and 'rhpilTilcji  •»di'<iiinti'l>  eip^nnet  to  voii 
Were  tests  and  treatmenUeiplalned  to  you  so  ihat  jrou  iindervtood 

what  was  happening? 

Before  being  dlschai^ed,  were  you  Instructed  how  to  cars  tor  your- 

«lf  at  home' 

Du  you  ieel  tbe  ourws  were — 

(a)  .Skilled  In  giving  you  personal  care? 

(b)  Interestwl  In  you  «s  a  i»r<on'  

101    I'rumpt  In  doing  IMngs  (or  yi^u'  l... 

Did  you  tiuve  at  much  nuraiiif  '-*f»  •■  neededf . 

I)ul  the  following  glv«  you  frleudly  elllckuii  wrrioe — 

i»     lK«-tiir5'  

(h)   DentistJi'  l.IIIIIIIII!"; 

<r)    Teehulfiaiu  who  driw  blood' 

(d)  TuciiuiiJiiis  who  UKilt  X-rayj' ........ . . 

(■■'i    Sura-.iif  ailcrA^.ts" ] 

II'Tuaekeeprig 

*i  Was  mom  •letkned  dully' 

1 1))  Were  cleaning  persons  cnaildemta  of  you? 

■  ;    W**   I  Kuoil  cle<ijil;.((    iotMlui»r'    . . 

In  n'Kard  tu  lood  cu.J  lo.-aiJi  iii.g  wheilier  or  not  yoo  wore  on 
SV>eclai  diet  - 

lat  Werv  th#  vrvliiif!*  tvle^iuate* 

U>)  *»»  the  h.«  p.jrlioii  of  ttie  ruoaj  aerred  hot? 

(c)  Wf  r«  the  lijt-jiii  (Utfjtiivtsiy  atirvisU?. 

(■^'    iMtl  >,,u  like  rtie  folTif'.     .'. .VH'.y.'.'.l'... 

Ii  general,  d  i  you  (cmI  you  had  good  hospital  care? '.['. 

I'ld  you  receive  >uri[iry? 


Total  rv- 
sponses 


Nuinljer  of 
resiKiiidents 


8,800 
4,»M) 

r,?06 

S.D'JS 
7,211 

7,  i-i.; 

7.  HM 
7,204 

6,'^ 


7.2» 

7,  I7B 

7,108 
6,2»l 
7,22J 

7,144 

7,  2eu 

7,  as 

7,241 


Yet 


7,235 
8,^47 


8.171 
4,108 

•6.9» 

•6,614 

•7.  nKH 
•6,688 
•7,  (HI 

•e,9«8 

273 
6i4 

Ml 
473 
4M 

28B 
MO 

•6.SS7 

6,2MH 

4» 

•7,088 

•6,  tf60 
•6,  «0 

•^841 

'6,838 


No 


1.796 


247 

31 S 
123 

113 
306 

•8,878 


•7,1m 
•6.477 

8,  MS  I  •«.  628 
7,  S4  I   "7,  UIW 


7.231  I  •6,»74 

6.  r23  ^^7»4 
7.138  I  •7.0IO 

7.  Hi  I  •7.020 
7.118  I  •«,U38 

7.288  •7,043 

7.214  I  ^7.086 

7,  IDU  •dh  849 


7,21» 
7,  IW 
7,  1S8 
•,747 
7.172 
7,207 


•6.984 

•u,  4Jt 
t3,»43 
•8.938 
•7,007 
3,091 


*e.940 

•6.336 

641 
7U7 

•S,83i 

114 

184 

400 

677 

703 

102 
370 
309 
2U 

287 

32B 

72 

92 

177 

242 
IM 
331 


288 

674 
2.W 

168 

4,116 


Percent  yes 
or  no 


74  2 
lai 

•96.6 

•98.8 
•9«  3 
•93  8 
•98  4 

•97  1 


No 


28  * 
17  7 

3  4 

4  !, 
17 
6.8 
16 
2.9 

•86  4 


4.0 
11  7 

•91  1 

89  0 

7.2 

•9R  1 

•97.8 
•94.5 

•9a6 

•90.3 

•9a  6 
•94.8 
•9.V  ,S 
•W7  0 

•96.4 
•94.6 
•WO 
•98.7 
•97.6 

•96  7 
•98  2 
•98.8 


•96.8 
•90.8 
•96.8 
•88.0 
•97.7 


•96.0 
•88.3 

8  9 
11)  I 

•92  .s 

IS 

2.2 
8.8 

•  4 

9.7 

14 

8  4 
4.  ,^ 

s.  0 

3.ti 


8  4 

M( 
13 

2.5 

3.S 

l.K 
16 


3  5 

9  5 
3  5 

12.  n 
23 

67.1 


Veteran.^'  licics  on  medical  care  in  VA 
ho3pitals 
Total  anawers  to  all  queatluiia: 

Number  ol  favorable  answers 222,  4«5 

Number  or  unfdTorabie  auswers.      11.473 

Percent   favorable   answer* 86    1 

Physician     care    questions    2.    7.    8, 
lliai 

Number  of   favorable  answers 27,012 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers..        1,884 

Percent   favorable  answers-    S3  5 

Nursing     care    questions    9|0)     to 
8(r),  10: 

Number  of  favorable  answers 27,255 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers    .  996 

Percent   favorable   atLswers     66.6 


Dietetic  ■ervlce  queatlona  13 1  a)  to 
13(d) : 

Number  of  favorable  answers 

Niunber  of  unfavorable  answers.. 

Percent  favorable  answers 

Housekeeping  questions  3(a)  to 
Sie),  12(a)    to  12(c),  4lb) : 

Number  of  favorable  answers 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers.  . 

Percent   favorable   answers 

General  hospital  management  ques- 
tions 4(0),  4ic).  4((J).  4(e)(1), 
5(0).   (6b),  6,  and  14: 

Number   at    favorable    answers 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers. _ 
Percent   favorable   answers 


26.  274 

1,987 

93.0 


62.387 

2.208 

96  6 


82,  752 

3,728 
93.4 
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Percent  of  favorable  responses  to  VA  hospUal  care  received  by  co,ub,nat.on  groups,  can.par^son  hetu-een  1966  and  1967  surveys 


All  questions 


Physician  care 


Nursing  care 


Uieteticp 


General  hospltuls 


Iloaseket'ping       Hospital  manage-  \  General  attitude 
ment 


1967 


Total... 
.MliMiiy.  NY. 


.Mhiii|iicr(|iie,  N.  Mex 

Ait'\iiiiilria,  La 

AlliKiri!!.  I'a    . 

.Viiiar:!!.),  Tex    ','.\ 

.\:iri  .•\rli(ir,  .Mich 

.\tl:uila,  (ia 

.\inriisla,  Ua , 

Hultiinore,  Mil 

liiitfiyia,  N.y... 

Iliilli.  N.Y '_'.', 

Hiiv  I'liies,  Kla 

IWIcley,  W  \a__ '_"J_ 

I'll!  Sprint!,  Tei 

Hiloii,  .MI.S.V  _        

Hiniuin.'liain,  Ala  . 

Ilni^ic.  Idaho ',\\ 

Hoiihiiiii,  Tei 

IW'Stoii,  Mass.. 

Iiruiu,  NY 
HrcHiklvn.  .NY       _ 

HiitTalo.  NY 

Hiitli'r,  I'a 

lit'.tle  roiiit,  .N.Y. 

I  li:u-|e.'cton.  ."^C 

(  heyeime,  Wyo 

I  liii-ago,  III.  (We.sl  .'Jide).. 

Clucmto,  111.  (rejsearch) 

Cim-iiinatl,  Ohio 
CliirkshiirR.  W    \a  . 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

I'oluinliia,  t5.C 

(  ciral  (.iahles,  Fla 

nalln.-",  Tei V.'. 

Payton.  Ohio 

liearliorn,  .Mich 

1  'e liver.  ( 'olo. 

I  >e.s  .Monies,  Iowa 

lUitilln,  (ia 

1  mrliaiii,  N  (■ 

la^^t  oriuiK'e,  N.J 

Krle,  I'a    

K.irtrn,  N    Dak 

liiy.'ltevillc.  Aric     ".' 

Kayettevlllc,  .N.C   

Fort  llarruson,  Mont. 

Fort  Howard,  .Md 

I  ort  W  ayne,  Iml 

Fri"j|i(i.  Calif  

iirand  l.sl^ind,  Nebr 

iirand  Jiinctiou,  Colo 

Ihni's  III 

Hot  Sprliipi,  S.  Dak 

lUiiisIon,  1'ei  

lliiiiliOKton,  W.  Va 

lii'liana|)ull.s,  Ind 

lowa  I'lly,  Iowa 

Iron  .Mountain,  Mich 

Jack<^in,  Musi 

Kaii.s;i.s  City,  Mo  

Keooiiiilitan,  Va 

Kcirvllle,  Tei   

lake  CItV;  Kla 

luiooln,  Sehr_ 

little  Kock,  Ark 

I.lveriiiore,  Calif 

I.oiiii  Heiuh,  Calif 

I.09  Anceles,  Calif     

l.oulsville,  Ky   

Madison,  Wis  

Manchester,  N.H    

Marion,  III    

Marllii,  Tex        

.Martinet,  Calif  

Martin.shurg,  W.Va 

Meniplils,  Teun     

Miles,  .Mont  . 

M  inneafioll.i,  M  Imi 

•MotitKoiiiery,  Ala    

Mountjiln  lioiiie,  Tenn  

Muskoce*',  Okla. 

N'a.<livlllr,  Tenn. 

Ncwinjrton.  Conn      

Now  orli'iins,  Iji. 

New  York,  .N  V 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Omaha,  Nchr  

Oteen.  N.C         

Palo  Alto,  Calif 

I'hila<lelplila,  I'a 

I'lioenii,  .\rii    

I'itl.shurgh,  I'a  

I'oplar  HlutT,  Mo _ 

I'ortland,  Oreg 

I'rovldcnce,  K.I 

Heno,  Nev      

Kichniond,  Va 

SaKinaw,  Mich 

i^all  l.ake  City,  Utah 


•S.1 


1966 


9S.0 


1967 


1966 


93.8 


92.9 


1967 


96.5 


1966 


96.3 


19C7 


9?..0 


1966 


B3.  4 


91. 

5           94.3           87.5           89.4 

95. 2           95. 8           94. 6           B3. 5 

97,  8           96.  6           98.  Y 

1         914 

94.  7           92.  6           94.  t 

90.4 

93.  S           92.  9           89.  i 

89.7 

94.  8           94.  ■ 

96.1 

94.9 

96.  t 

96.7 

97.  t 

97.6 

93.  < 

97.  J 

89.  e 

97.7 

9.5.  f 

Cl 

93.8 

1        (') 

96.1. 

95.1 

100.  C 

93.2 

9fi.e 

95.  ( 

97.3 

95.7 

94.4 

91.' 

93.9 

87.0 

96.2 

96.7 

90.9 

89.3 

95.8 

91.4 

85.5 

79.7 

93.1 

96.7 

91.3 

9.5.9 

9,5.0 

94.3 

9.5.9 

917 

97.2 

98.0 

95.9 

97.6 

98.7 

99.2 

99.3 

99.4 

9.5.0 

96.0 

97.2 

96.0 

90.8 

93.0 

88.1 

913 

94.1 

93.1 

93.4 

88.4 

93.1 

92.3 

88.8 

89.7 

94.7 

97.0 

91.0 

96.3 

95.3 

97.9 

96,8 

96l7 

97.3 

(») 

96.0 

(«) 

96.8 

97.9 

91.0 

914 

94,0 

98.2 

92.2 

92.9 

94.3 

96.9 

94.2 

96.4 

96,4 

93.4 

97.0 

88.9 

97.3 

94.2 

96.8 

93.9 

93.8 

98.8 

92.6 

98.8 

94.4 

94.3 

88.8 

91.7 

(') 

91.8 

{•) 

89,8 

95.0 

94.6 

94.8 

92.6 

93.7 

88.7 

91.8 

85.0 

78.7 

91.4 

81.2 

88.2 

93.4 

94.0 

93.8 

92.2 

96.1 

97.6 

93.1 

96.0 

96.8 

97.7 

94.3 

918 

9,5.0 

94.9 

96.7 

91,0 

93.9 

94.7 

91.3 

93.6 

97.7 

96.1 

98.3 

84.3 

97.0 

96.9 

93.0 

94.1 

97.2 

96.4 

93.0 

94,1 

96.4 

98.9 

91.7 

95.2 

96.2 

94.7 

92.6 

91.3 

96.9 

96.6 

95.8 

94.5 

96.  4 

97.1 

90.4 

98.7 

96.  S 

96.4 

98.5 

9ai 

97.6 

97.5 

98.8 

94.7 

94.6 

96.3 

93.9 

94.4 

h7.  6 

89.4 

85.9 

87.0 

98.8 

97.2 

97.5 

96.5 

9  03 

94.6 

83.9 

92.0 

93.4 

92.8 

86.9 

91.8 

9.5.9 

92.1 

94.7 

86.4 

95.8 

96.6 

92.7 

96.8 

96.3 

96.7 

9.5.6 

95.8 

95.4 

96.3 

83.1 

917 

92.0 

94.8 

88.8 

92.6 

96.8 

94.6 

96.7 

92.9 

96.3 

94.8 

93.9 

93.2 

95.6 

97.6 

94.9 

98.3 

97.0 

96.2 

95.8 

929 

96.2 

96.8 

93.8 

93.6 

96.1 

94.6 

98  7 

95.2 

92.6 

92.6 

91.8 

89.7 

92.6 

81.2 

92.1 

88.2 

9.5.7 

96.4 

93.8 

86.4 

96.2 

96.8 

94.8 

86.3 

96.8 

96.8 

97.3 

99,2 

97.1 

95.  1 

98.9 

81.1 

97.3 

97.2 

95.8 

92.8 

96.3 

94.9 

94.1 

96.2 

95.9 

97.0 

92.8 

92.1 

97.0 

96.4 

87.3 

93.3 

97.9 

9a2 

99.4 

96.8 

95.0 

98  3 

91.6 

94.3 

96.1 

96.6 

94.0 

96.7 

94.4 

95.7 

89.8 

91.1 

«2.9 

93.8 

81.7 

86.8 

96.7 

95.3 

9&2 

92.3 

83.4 

83.4 

96.3 

94.8 

93.2 

82.6 

82.8 

88.0 

(•) 

87.2 

m 

88.6 

94.1 

88.2 

83.1 

82.6 

98.6 

88.9 

811 

82.0 

98.3 

88.4 

86.0 

83.0 

92.4 

84.0 

sai 

818 

97.0 

96.0 

86.7 

812 

91.8 

88.8 

88.6 

87.4 

83.9 

84.3 

92.8 

eas 

96.7 

98.6 

88.9 

SOlS 

98.6 

813 

sao 

81.6 

0S.3 

812 

83.6 

91.8 

88.8 

97.7 

96.3 

8X0 

811 

9&7 

83.S 

8IL2 

90.8 

9&8 

816 

83:0 

83.0 

86,8  ' 

tai 

82.3 

91.8 


96.8 

98.5 


98.  4  '         07 

3           92.  ?. 

96.0           96. 

>.            93. 5 

95.- 

91. 

t           92. 7 

96.9  1         95. 

.'            93. 5 

98.^ 

97.  B            97.2 

97.  a 

96. 

1            9ti.  ti 

U8.6 

'"' 

92.0 

99.: 

97. 4            \x.  7 

100.  f 

1        »"■ 

91.6 

91  S 

H4.  7            94.  4 

96.  t 

'J8.  ■ 

97.7 

915 

91.0            95.7 

90.7 

1         97.1 

88.5 

9H 

94.7 

95.  7 

98.7 

99.' 

95.  S 

100.0 

100.  ( 

:         97.2 

97.1 

9,^; 

1         89.4 

98.1 

95.8 

88  U 

96.1 

94.  t 

85.3 

92.3 

93.5 

92,1 

98.4 

97.8 

98  5 

97.6 

99.2 

91.9 

98.7 

(') 

913 

99.8 

99.5 

i         93.7 

98.9 

9a  6 

90.6 

94.8 

98.8 

91.2 

917 

93.8 

912 

98.9 

93.3 

96.3 

90.8 

97.7 

89.9 

98.3 

914 

96.3 

(•) 

92.1 

(■) 

96.8 

96.3 

94.0 

98.5 

87.5 

91.1 

78.8 

92.7 

80.5 

93.8 

910 

89.9 

98.6 

98.1 

9&1 

99.0 

99.0 

98  9 

95.9 

96.6 

91.6 

95.7 

96.3 

85.2 

loao 

97.5 

98.2 

96.8 

97.3 

97.4 

97.8 

96.  8 

98.6 

99.1 

98.0 

96.3 

97.1 

95.0 

92.4 

99.1 

99.2 

9.V7 

96.3 

98.9 

93.0 

99.2 

97.9 

94.4 

97.5 

99.3 

96.6 

90.5 

m.2 

91.2 

87.2 

87.9 

8.5.8 

100.0 

98.2 

97.4 

89.8 

94.  1 

89.1 

90.1 

95.1 

92.1 

97.9 

94.7 

93.6 

97,2 

98.7 

916 

97.4 

98.2 

94.4 

96.4 

97.3 

92.0 

89.9 

94.9 

92.8 

98.2 

98  2 

97.2 

96.6 

97.8 

95.4 

96.5 

99.0 

91.7 

96.9 

99.3 

9.5.1 

96.8 

98.9 

9.5.3 

100.0 

96.9 

92.3 

94.0 

95.9 

88.4 

93.8 

90.8 

86.4 

96.2 

97.1 

96.3 

97.5 

97.4 

93.8 

98.6 

96.8 

93.6 

98.9 

99.9 

97.3 

96.6 

98.8 

97.  7 

97.8 

96.2 

91.9 

100.0 

98.8 

96.6 

98.4 

98.0 

95.6 

100.  0 

100.0 

95.9 

99.1 

95.9 

98  9 

98  8 

97.2 

98  0 

98  2 

95.8 

96.9 

M.8 

96.3 

88.1 

96.2 

98.4 

94,3 

96.6 

95.3 

86.2 

93.2 

96.0 

88.6 

(•) 

89.9 

(') 

94.2 

97.3 

92.3 

96.6 

97,0 

9.5.8 

97.6 

88.3 

93.8 

96.1 

97.6 

89.7 

86.6 

83.8 

93.4 

82.8 

91.3 

88.3 

ea2 

82.3 

87.3 

87.8 

86.4 

96.2 

96.7 

86.9 

91.9 

86.0 

83.8 

90.6 

86.8 

100.0 

98.0 

8S.8 

91.7 

89.2 

97.8 

97.9 

97.3 

8«.4 

87.4 

88.7 

89.9 
912 
91.7 

84.6 
89.7 
92.3 

9(3.7 
95.3 
I'l 

90.4 
90.8 
93.1 
100.0 
95.1 
95.9 
9.'.  6 
96.9 
98.7 
94.6 
85.5 
87.  6 
90.8 
93.2 
96.8 

97.8  I 
93.4 

95.3  I 

91.0  I 

93.4  ; 
94.1 
95.3 
93.3 
96.7 
90.5 
91.1 
914 
97.4 

97.1  ' 

92.5 

90.8 

94.9 

97.9 

94.4 

)«,  5 

U),  s 

9,5.9 

98.9 

95.  1 

96.4 

95.7 

87.4 

94.7 

91.8 

92.5 
92.5 
95.6 
90.7 
93.3 
91.2 
93.9 
94.1 
W>.  I 
98.3 
96.0 
89.1 
89.5 
71.6 
95.4 

3 
6 
1 
0 
0 
2 
9 


See  footnoti'B  nt  end  of  table. 


9,5. 

93. 

93. 

98. 

88, 

97. 

97. 

97.7 

96.5 

96  0 

97,6 

88.3 

95.1 

89.9 

90.9 

83.1 

92.5 

95.2 

93.5 

91.4 

96.5 

73.8 

93.5 

97.6 

91.2 

91.1 

986 

89.8 

99.0 

93.4 


1967 


96,  6 


1966 


96. 


1967 


1966 


1967 


1966 


93.4 


93.5 


97.7 


94.5 
96.9 
99.1 
9.5.7 

96.2 

95.0 

97.2 

94.7 

97.7 

97.9 

97.2 

94.5 

9(!.  9 

99.0 

96.8 

96.  7  '< 

99.0  I 

99.7  ! 

B4.9 

91.1 

97.3 

919 

96.4 

97.5 

99.0 

99.3 

94.1 


915 

98.4 
98.9 
95.7 
95.7 
(') 

95.8 
97.5 
7.'.  0 
95.8 
98.8 
98.7 
97.1 

yf).  4 

98.4 

98.6 
98.7 
97.9 
Ws.  2 
07.3 
97,  7 
97.2 
98.0 

94.  y 
89.  1 
99.  4 

95.  4 
9<i.  8 
97.  1 
98.2 
96.9 
97.8 
94.1 
96.5 
98.5 
98.0 
97.9 
97.7 
9ti.  I 
92.2 
96.0 
97  7 
97.7 
92.2 
97.5 
99.  1 

97.  7 

98.  1 
90.9 
98.0 
96.9 
98. 
9: 

9: 
9: 

94 
95, 
(') 
95.8 
97.3 
96.8 
93.9 
97.5 
94.0 
96.1 
96.9 
97.3 
97,2 
97.5 
97.3 
98.6 
94.1 


96.2 
97.4 
99.4 
94.3 


89.1 

92.2 
96.3 
92.4 


94.2 
94.1 

96.0 
92.6 


93.8 
98.8 

100.0 


97.6 


95. 5            9(1. 

90.9           92.8 

91 

•  1         91. 

1  i         92.8  1         96.8 

95.9  i         93.9           96. 

1  !         98.4 

99.0  i         89.3  ,         96.0  1         89.7 

(') 

94. 

(') 

97.7 

97.4  1         97. 

1         92. 6  1       100  0 

95. 8           96. 

93.4  1       100.0 

93.0           92.8           90. 

97.3 

98.  s 

96.6  1         96.6  1         95.6 

95.1 

96.3  '         89. 

'         95.2 

99,2 

90.' 

93.9  1         97.4 

91  C 

91.  i 

93.0           97.9 

99.2 

94.  ( 

96.5 

100.0 

99.7 

96.7 

98.  a 

1       100.0 

98.4 

94.; 

93.] 

i         98,3 

95.3 

(         90.5 

91.7 

1         9a  3 

97.0 

92.; 

91.4 

100.0 

93.2 

92.; 

90,3 

9a2 

98.4 

92.7 

:         96.0 

100.0 

99.6 

91.5 

98.  ( 

100.0 

(») 

96.1 

i       («) 

lOO.  0 

99.8 

(         98  6 

96.1 

100.  0 

98.9 

93.9 

90.7 

98.4 

98.2 

93.8 

95.1 

I         98.  I 

96.6 

93.3 

91.2 

1       100.0 

9a  7 

915 

1         91.9 

;     100.0 

98.0 

93.7 

93.4 

97.1 

96.3 

92.8 

!         91. 6 

98.0 

92.3 

(•) 

89.0 

(') 

93.6 

93.3 

93.9 

96.9 

89.3 

89.1 

87.5 

94.3 

91.5 

79.6 

89.9 

i         82.9 

916 

92.1 

912 

910 

98.9 

92.8 

96.4 

98.6 

99.8 

98  7 

9&6 

98.8 

98.1 

91.5 

93.1 

98.6 

97.4 

93.0 

92.1 

93.6 

97.3 

94.1 

94.1 

100.0 

98.4 

95.4 

95.4 

100.0 

98.5 

96.2 

'         95.2 

97.9 

97.9 

94.8 

93.9 

96.7 

97,7 

95.3 

93.0 

97,7 

97.5 

95.7 

96.0 

93.3 

99.0 

9.5.7 

93.5 

98.6 

97.9 

94.7 

94.8 

100.0 

98.8 

96.7 

96.5 

100.0 

97.7 

93.4 

95,6 

97  8 

91.3 

85.9 

89.0 

87.1 

100.0 

98.1 

94.2 

100.  0 

97.8 

87.5 

92.9 

91.0 

95.9 

90.9 

86.9 

93.5 

94.6 

94.2 

89.8 

98,4 

97.2 

93.3 

95.5 

98.7 

97.8 

94.8 

95.1 

98.6 

98.8 

9,17 

94.7 

ino.  0 

9(11 

90,7 

93.7 

93.7 

94.1 

95.7 

94.0 

97.8 

94.6 

94.2 

94.6 

97.6 

98.6 

93.8 

97.1 

97.3 

96.4 

95.6 

93.9 

100.0 

98.1 

93,6 

94.8 

96.9 

95.6 

94.6 

94.1 

98.5 

92.8 

92.6 

92.7 

98.1 

84.0 

90.3 

78.3 

100.0 

98.4 

92.8 

94.2 

98.7 

97.4 

96,3 

94.9 

98.9 

97,9 

91.7 

98  2 

100.0 

95.2 

96.0 

94.6 

98.5 

98.9 

95,1 

96.3 

98.5 

97  0 

96.7 

93.  1 

99,0 

99,3 

92,8 

95,8 

98.  1 

97  1 

95.8 

94.8 

100.  0 

97.4 

90.0 

98.8 

100,0 

97  6 

91.5 

91.0 

97,6 

98,2 

94  0 

94.3 

97,4 

98.5 

92.9 

92.7 

94.9 

95.  6 

92.7 

96,1 

94.4   ' 

96.  R 

95.6 

94.4 

98.6 

95.0 

89.7 

90.4 

100,  0 

93.6 

91.2 

91.1 

93.2 

87.7 

(') 

86.2 

(') 

96.7 

91.9 

93.7 

96.3 

98.3 

93.  0 

93.4 

97.2 

97.0 

93.6 

93.9 

98.6 

9.5.0 

90.9 

90.6 

97.6 

98.1 

96.8 

94.9 

100.0 

85.3 

90.6 

85.2 

97.8 

95.1 

93.4 

94.9 

96.3 

98.6 

95.3  ! 

95.3 

97.3 

96.3 

96.1 

92.6 

100.0 

98.9 

94.3  , 

94.0 

98,7 

99.4 

91.  6  ' 

97.8 

100.0 

94.1 

91.9 

93.2 

98.3 

98.4 

94.8 

98  4 

97.9 

97.5 

92.0 

98  4 

96.9 

88,2 

98.8 

100.0 

91.2 

93.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

(') 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
91.9 
84.8 
97.7 
96.0 
98.8 
100.0 
100.0 
98.3 
97.2 
96.1 
97.1 
100.0 
CI 

100.0 

96.5 
ICJO.O 
95,3 
93.3 
97.8 
93.3 
97.5 
97.8 
94.4 
92.2 
97.6 
100.0 
100.0 
96.6 
'.18.  I 
97.9 

inn.  0 

97.  h 

98,  7 
98.2 

lOO.O 
100.0 
98.8 
98.6 
96,3 
90.4 
100.0 
94.7 
87.5 
98.  0 

lino 

100.0 

96.5 

98.6 

97.7 

98.6 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 

98.8 

98.0 

92.3 

9f,.  7 

99,0 

98.4 

9,5.8 

98.9 

98,6 
100.0 
98  4 
100,0 
98.7 
100.0 
96.2 
94.7 
98.6 
97.4 
97.8 
93.0 
97.3 
97.4 
99.0 
08,6 
JOO.  0 
90.7 
94.9 
94.9 
98  2 
97.5 
100.0 
97.4 
96.0 
99.1 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


May  8,  1967 


Percent  ^ /a^abU  r»pon.e,  to  VA  ho,pUal  care  receu>ed  by  canOnnal^n  grou^,  comparison  between  1968  and  1967  «*a^y^Continued 


Oeivral  bosi>itah 


All  quattloni 


PbyacUn  care 


Nursing  cvt« 


UlctrUa 


1967 


IMS 


8aa  Perojui<i«.  TaUl.   .         „ 
am  Frant-tsCT),  CaUf. 
!*aa  Juan,  r.R 

8MUIr.  Wuh        ."..'.'.' 

8hr»T«part.  La        .  _ 

Stoox  Falta.  3.  Ualt_ 

Spokane.  WMfa 

St.  LouU.  Mo...  

gTTMine.  .V  Y ""^' 

Tinpie,  Tm V.^'. 

TvmoD.  ATI*. l"Ji  S. 

VanoouTcr,  Wash   I. 

W«<l»worth,  Kaiu    .  . 

WaDa  Walla.  Wsah "IIIII 

Waafalngton.  D  c ." 

Wiat  HaTUi,  Conn  . 

W»«  Roibury,  Man HI' 

Whipple,  Arti.   . .  

While  RlT«r  Junrtloo,  \'C' ...' 

WIeblta.  Kana.     . 

Wnkas-BarrOPa Z 

WOmingtofi,  Del       ._ 
Wood,  Wta. """" 


as.9 
sai 

B».» 
B&» 
0&2 

a&3 

03.3 
IM.2 

n.i 

9&1 
»&8 
W.1 

9«L» 

9&S 
83.8 

sae 

97.1 
98.8 

az.7 

9&6 
98.4 
96l9 


94.3 
94.0 

I') 

ta.6 

93.1 
9«L8 
98.3 
91.6 
93.3 
9«L7 
98l7 
98.8 
97  2 
98.8 
92.2 
93.4 
92.8 
98.0 
9&7 
94.2 
98.8 
96.7 
92.4 


wa 


\  Did  not  report   .4  tu^*^:ulos^s  hospital  in  January  IMS 
•  Not  opeu  ui  Jirii:iry  19fl6. 


913 

88.0 

("1 

8A.4 

93.8 

9as 

97  2 
M.9 
93.3 

94.1 

9«.-: 

W>i    '. 

WJ  -• 
VI  1 
96.9 
94.7 
9&8 
96.3 
97  0 
91  4 
98.1 
93.0 
98.2 


1968 


91.7 
98.2 

(>» 
VO.  2 
87.4 
94.0 
90.8 
f«.8 
92.7 
(U.  ft 
9.V  H 

«:  0 
»:  7 

92.2 
93.7 
94.4 
91  8 
9S.S 
90.8 
94.2 
98.2 
87  I 


Houaefcoepliig       Hospital  manage-     General  attitule 
ment 


1987 


97  8 

ga2 

(«1 

9IV4 
97.6 
98.0 
98.7 
94.3 
98.8 
96.3 
«4  5 
»W.  7 
97  9 
8tt.2 
97.8 
98.1 
9«L6 
90.3 
97  6 
94.S 
9(17 
98.8 
97.7 


1986 


97.3 
96.6 
(«) 
9X8 
93.3 
99.1 
97.8 
91  8 
98.6 
97.2 
97  3 
97  4 
100  0 
97  9 
92.4 
92.8 
94.8 
97  0 
99.4 
98.8 
96L3 
96.7 
94.1 


1987 


96.3 
10.6 

90.3 
96.4 
97  7 
98.8 
«0. 1 
91  4 
88.9 
94.2 
93.2 
94.2 
9H.  2 
92.3 

m.» 

84.4 

SH.4 
988 
»(.9 
98.9 
93.0 

9a3 


1966 


90.4 

03.3 

(') 

R7.  7 

94.7 

96.1 

93.4 

on.  9 

M>.  8 
94.8 
90,7 
98.8 
96.2 
98  1 
98.3 
89.4 
90.2 
98.S 
94.0 

m.t 

911 
98.0 
91.8 


1987 


1988 


1U67 


1»<M 


1967 


1961) 


9S.0 
87.6 
O 

gH.4 

98.3 
97.3 
98.3 
91S 
96.4 
03.0 
917 
96.6 
98.1 
09.2 
08.9 
9&6 
06.1 
9H.1 
96.2 
93.9 
97  0 
97  4 
98.0 


97.4 
98.6 
(» 
97  3 
980 
9N.  6 
96.H  . 

93.5  , 
93.0  ; 
9K.  9 
9A.6  I 
94.8 
97.3 
97  2 
92.7 
9&7  , 
93.0 
94.4 
97.7  , 

98.6  I 
97  1 
97  3 
918 


92.8 
NM.  S 
(») 
914 
911 
94.  M 
9^2 
01.7 
92.  3 
92.0 
913 
92.7 
93.4 
913 
914 
89.7 
91.6 
94.7 
94.1 
90.7 
98.4 
911 
911 


oa9 

91.8 
('» 
92.6 
91.2 
94.6 
914 
89.8 
03.8 
98.1 
917 
914 
96.1 
96.2 
9ai 
9a9 
89.6 
93.4 
94.9 
93.4 
98.2 
96.7 

aa.9 


I 


loao 

97.4 
O 

loao 

97.6  I 
98.7 
07  I  I 
96.3  I 
07  3 
96.3  , 
OH.  4 

oe.o 

98.7  I 
92.3  I 

100.0 

100.0  j 

97.7  I 

97.9  I 

100.0  I 

loao  : 

08.6  I 
011.6  I 
100.0  I 


97.7 
91).  6 

97  .1 
97  1 

100.0 
9fi.7 
9K  7 
97  s 
9«  4 

ino.o 
100.  n 
inn  0 
97  : 

99  4 

97  U 
93.7 

98.2 
98.  S 

98  » 

97  5 

98  4 
96.2 


•  .Number  of  vetaraiu  rapondlng  art  too  few  tor  a  yalld  perceut. 


OUR  CURRENT  TAX  POUCIE8 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  King!  may  extend 
hU  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RacoRo 
azMl  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obilectkai  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

TTiero  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KINO  of  CaUfomla.  Mr  Speaker, 
1  wlah  to  call  attention  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  the  remarks  made  by 
Hon.  Stanley  8.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  before  the  Federal 
Tax  Institute  of  New  England,  concem- 
Inc  current  developments  In  tax  policy 
Tlie  text  of  the  remarks  are  as  follows: 

CtTKBXjrr  DrvKLOPMKif-n  m  Tux  Polict 
(Ratxiarks  by  Hon.  Stanley  3  Surrey.  AmUt- 
aat  Secretary  or  the  Treaaury.  before  the 
Federal  Tax  InaUtute  of  New  England. 
John  Hancock  Hall.  Boston,  Masa  April 
ao.  19«7) 

live  topic  of  Current  Development*  in  Tax 
FoUcy  la  beet  approached  by  placing  present 
tax  poUcla»  In  the  broader  perapectlro  of 
raemt  blatory  and  future  proapecta.  In  thla 
way  we  can  see  how  our  current  tax  policies 
lit  Into  a  longer  range  program  and  a  way  of 
thinking  about  the  uaea  of  tax  policy  rot  it  la 
tha  attitude  regarding  the  usee  of  tax  policy 
that  marks  the  main  theme  of  tax  policy  Ln 
the  present  and  preceding  AdmlnlatraUocs. 

The  main  economic  goal  of  theae  two  Ad- 
mlnlstratlona  has  been  the  high  level  utlllza- 
tloai  of  our  real  resources  within  a  framework 
at  reasonable  price  stability — that  la,  to 
achieve  a  growth  In  real  Oroae  National  Prod- 
uct that  matches  our  potential,  with  unem- 
ployment pushed  to  aa  low  a  level  as  we  can 
through  appropriate  flscai  and  monetary 
poUciea,  supplemented  by  special  training 
and  related  programs  Also,  it  has  been  an 
Important  aim  to  maintain  an  appropriate 
balance  of  paymenu  position,  so  that  ac- 
eompllshment  of  ottr  domestic  objectives  will 
not  be  hindered  by  international  financial 
eoBcems. 

The  oooaistent  theme  of  tax  policy  through 
aereo  y««n  has  been  to  use  tax  policy  In  an 
•flrmatlve  manner  to  achieve  thla  ecoiximlc 
ffoal.  It  wtU  be  the  consistent  theme  In  the 
yeara  ahead.  The  manner  in  which  tax  policy 
is  so  used — the  substantive  programs  which 
reflect  this  use — has  changed  and  necessarily 
wUl  constantly  change,  as  the  eoonaoaic  con- 


ditions in  which  the  goal  is  being  pursued 
themselves  change  Por  the  goal  Is  never  won 
forever  — there  Is  no  permanent  trophy  to 
be  carried  home  for  suoceea  In  one  year  or 
three  years  Instead,  the  coming  of  each  New 
Year  relentleesly  challenges  us  to  seek  c»)n- 
tlnued  advancement  toward  our  goal.  We  are 
Involved  In  a  perpetual  obeUcle  race,  with 
new  >>beUc!ee  constantly  being  Introduced 
and  "Id  obstacles  rearranged  to  appear  dif- 
ferent Insights  once  obtained  must  constant- 
ly be  re-examined  and  new  Insights  sought  If 
we  are  succesBfully  to  negoUate  each  new  set 
of  obstacles 

In  the  first  years  of  thla  decade  the  main 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  a  growth  rate 
lagging  far  behind  our  potenUal.  a  dlaoour- 
agliig  pattern  of  recessions  followed  by  re- 
coveries that  quickly  faltered  Into  new  reces- 
sions, and  a  consequent  high  unemployment 
rate  Tax  poUcy  m  this  setting  was  aimed  at 
spurring  Investment,  thereby  generating  a 
higher  producUve  capacity  and  more  Jobs 
The  substantive  tax  program  Involved  the 
adoption  of  an  Investment  credit  to  oorrect 
a  tax  structure  imbalance  that  appeared  t»i 
hamper  our  obtaimng  the  needed  investment 
level  This  credit  was  supplemented  by  ad- 
mlnutratlve  measures  removing  restrictive 
factors  In  the  application  of  tax  depreciation 
rules 

Theee  1962  measures  were  then  followed 
by  the  massive  tax  reducUon  of  the  lOM  Act, 
designed  to  produce  a  strong  consumer  de- 
mand and  the  nmrkeu  needed  to  encourage 
our  producers  to  push  their  Investment 
plans  The  reduction  in  tax  rates  also  acted 
to  improve  Incentives  to  Invest  by  strength- 
ening the  rate  of  return  and  cash  flows 

This  19«4  tax  reduction  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  power  of  our  tax  structure  to 
generate  such  a  strong  reventie  Intake  In 
perkKls  of  rising  economic  activity  that  the 
Intake  soon  exerted  a  drag  on  that  very  ac- 
tivity and  made  continuous  forward  progress 
Lmpoasible.  The  1M4  lax  reduction  aUo  freed 
us  fr'>m  the  shackles  of  a  rigid  budget  bal- 
ance posture  and  enabled  flscai  policy  to 
provide  a  response  that  would  reflect  eco- 
nomic conditions  rather  than  mathematl- 
caUy  stilt  a  flgure  resulting  from  the  addi- 
tions of  many  disparate  Items  of  expendi- 
ture and  receipt  In  our  budget.  The  need  to 
strengthen  consumer  demand  was  again  re- 
flected in  1965  m  the  Excise  Tax  Act  ot  that 
year,  in  which  that  need  became  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  major  reform  of  a  crazy-quilt 
excise  tax  structure 

These  programs  met  with  success— a  strong 
business  expansion,  rUlng  Incomes  and  prof- 
lU,    a    falling    unemployment    rate,    a    ONP 


capable  of  sustaining  broad  social  programs. 
But  then  In  the  latter  part  of  1W55  the  ob- 
stacles changed — the  demands  ot  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  showed  us  once  again  that  no 
economic  forecasting  Is  safe  against  the  In- 
trusion of  external  events  we  cannot  control. 
A  high  pace  of  Oovernment  military  expendi- 
tures demanded  that  a  policy  of  flscai  stim- 
ulus be  switched  to  a  prtsgram  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, but  without  clear  signs  to  chart  the 
size  or  timing  of  that  restraint. 

Tax  policy  was  therefore  shifted  from 
stimulus  to  restraint,  which  called  for  In- 
creasing revenue  collections  to  dampen  an 
Inflationary  potential.  This  need  became  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  desirable  Imprwve- 
menu  In  our  current  collection  procedures. 
The  substanUve  programs  of  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1»S6  reflected  this  dtial  targets- 
graduated  withholding,  a  speed-up  In  the 
transition  to  current  payment  by  corpora- 
Uons,  and  current  payment  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Social  Security  tax  This  was  ac- 
companied by  administrative  program*  in 
both  lOM  and  this  year  speeding  up  the  de- 
posit of  withheld  taxes  and  excise  taxes.  And 
there  Is  still  room  for  further  Improvement, 
aa  reflected  In  the  President*  current  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  corporate  esti- 
mated tax. 

As  the  year  l»«fl  progreesed,  with  a  high 
level  of  economic  activity  insured  through 
strong  private  investment,  strong  consumer 
demand  and  rising  Governmental  military 
expenditures,  fiscal  policy  had  to  cope  with 
emerging  price  Instability  and  serious  Im- 
balances In  the  business  expansion.  Moreover, 
the  tasks  of  flscai  policy  were  conjoined  by 
the  dlfflcultlee  being  experienced  In  charting 
the  proper  course  for  monetary  policy.  Theee 
obstacles  culminated  In  September.  lJ>efl,  In 
a  threatening  flnanclal  situation,  as  Interest 
ratee  rose  alarmingly,  the  money  supply  con- 
tracted, and  business  Investment  still  pro- 
ceeded at  an  unsustainable  level. 

Suspension  of  the  Investment  credit  was 
the  tax  policy  response  chosen,  and  another 
step  In  tax  flexibility  was  taken.  But  It  was 
taken  with  an  awareness  that  the  particular 
step  was  not  without  the  problems  of  the 
two  transitions  In  the  step  Involved — the 
transition  from  allowance  of  the  credit  to 
stispenslon  and  the  transition  from  suspen- 
sion to  restoration.  Thl*  step  wa»  therefore 
aocompanled  by  a  frank  recognition  that  only 
the  uaual  event*  of  last  September — a  serious 
flnanclal  situation,  an  unsustainable  busi- 
ness Investment  boom,  and  wartime  expendi- 
tures— would  call  for  this  particular  response 
of  tax  flexibility  It  was  accompanied  by 
strong  expenditure  tightening. 
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The  Inamedlate  gocOs  sought  were  ob- 
tained— the  flnanclal  tension  subsided,  the 
Investment  pace  began  to  be  more  manage- 
able, and  monetary  policy  could  begin  to 
ease  and  adjust  the  imbalances,  as  In  hous- 
ing, that  had  accomixinled  Its  tightening. 

We  thus  come  to  the  year  1967  and  a  new 
set  of  obstacles,  even  more  challenging.  The 
Imbalances  of  1966  are  giving  way  to  an 
economic  advance  that  will  show  a  more 
even  front,  as  business  investment  moder- 
ates Its  prior  pace  and  housing  starts  to 
catch  up.  Thl*  moderation  In  business  In- 
vestment signaled  the  end  of  the  need  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Investment  credit,  per- 
haps a  bit  earlier  than  had  been  foreseen. 
The  President  accordingly  recommended 
restoration  of  the  credit,  with  this  step  thus 
completing  the  application  of  tax  flexibility 
Initiated  last  September.  TTie  differing  views 
on  the  terms  of  the  restoration  underscore 
the  belief  expressed  last  year  that  only  that 
combination  of  unique  circumstances  would 
call  for  thU  form  of  tax  flexibility. 

The  economic  radars  that  scanned  the 
horizon  In  January  forecast  for  the  imme- 
diate months  a  pause  In  the  economy,  aa 
the  components  of  the  advancing  economic 
front  regrouped  and  balanced  their  relation- 
ships. An  Important  factor  In  this  pause  has 
been  the  downward  adjustment  In  Inven- 
tory accumulation.  Other  factors  are  the 
moderation  In  the  growth  In  plant  and 
equipment  Investment  and  the  low  level  of 
housing  activity  which  reflected  the  past 
period  of  tight  money.  Those  radars  that 
scanned  further  ahead  forecast  that  the  eco- 
nomic front  would  later  gather  momentimi 
from  a  variety  of  sources — Increased  Social 
Security  expenditures,  the  pace  of  Oovern- 
ment expenditures,  resumed  strength  In 
bousing,  the  end  of  the  Inventory  adjust- 
ment, and  a  pick-up  In  consumer  spending. 
In  the  absence  of  tax  action,  the  Federal 
budget  would  move  more  strongly  Into  defi- 
cit and  flscai  policy  would  become  highly 
stimulative.  Instability  In  the  form  of  In- 
flationary pressures  would  again  threaten.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  meet  that  obstacle 
through  tax  policy  rather  than  through  a 
resumption  of  monetary  tightening  lest  we 
become  locked  Into  a  level  of  high  Interest 
rates. 

Thin  forecast  In  January  thtia  called  for 
over-all  tax  restraint.  In  contrast  to  the  spe- 
cialized restraint  In  the  business  sector  that 
was  needed  last  September.  The  hearings  and 
discussions  of  last  year  on  the  techniques  of 
tax  flexibility,  notably  before  the  Fiscal 
Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee — hearings  that  had  been  urged 
by  the  Administration — Indicated  that  the 
most  appropriate  application  of  tax  flexi- 
bility for  this  purjxjse  was  a  surcharge  of 
individual  and  corporate  Income  tax  lia- 
bilities. The  President  In  January  recom- 
mended this  course.  For  Budget  and  revenue 
estimating  purposes  a  precise  starting  date 
was  needed  and  July  1  was  chosen.  But  tax 
flexibility  and  rational  economic  policy  ob- 
viously do  not  always  demand  rigid  ad- 
herence to  dates  based  on  prior  economic 
forecasts.  The  task  Is  to  match  policy  as 
closely  as  possible  to  current  forecasts  aa 
these  forecasts  sharpen  and  change — 
not  to  rigidly  match  action  to  a  previously  set 
timetable  that  was  Itself  only  a  forecast  based 
on  earlier  and  therefore  less  reliable  data. 

The  economic  radcu-s  still  Indicate  that  In 
the  months  ahead  the  predicted  momentum 
win  gather.  While  the  radars  are  still  not 
equipped  to  pinpoint  the  exact  month  of 
change,  this  summer  Is  still  the  governing 
forecast.  The  Important  point,  however.  Is  to 
recognize  that  as  forecasts  sharpen  and  more 
clearly  foretell  the  change,  we  should  not  be 
misled  by  looking  backwards  or  even  around 
us  at  the  figures  that  reflect  the  pause  we  are 
now  nvovlng  through.  Instead,  we  must  con- 
centrate on  what  Is  forecast  for  the  period 
ahead.  We  must  be  willing  to  act  on  what 


that  forecaat  Implies,  not  because  It  Is  In- 
fallible but  because  It  la  far  better  than  the 
unfounded  aaaumptton  that  the  preeent  con- 
dition will  continue  simply  because  it  Is  the 
present.  We  can  be  willing  to  act  on  the  fore- 
cast because  the  tax  change  that  is  being 
recommended — a  temporary  income  tax  sur- 
charge— Is  an  adjustment  that  after  Its  adop- 
tion can  be  readily  removed  earlier  than  the 
targeted  date  for  Its  termination  If  the  eco- 
nomic radars  then  begin  to  forecast  different 
and  unexpected  signals. 

We  must  remember  that  the  aim  Is  not 
always  to  aee  that  forecasts  are  borne  out. 
Rather,  It  is  to  so  alter  economic  condi- 
tions that  forecasts  of  undesirable  instability 
ahead,  either  of  an  Inflationary  nature  or  a 
downward  trend,  will  not  turn  out  that 
way  and  that  the  forecasted  Instability  vtIII 
Instead  be  replaced  by  a  more  desirable 
economic  situation.  The  surcharge  thus  rests 
on  a  forecast  of  too  exuberant  an  economy 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  an  In- 
tention to  prevent  that  forecast  from  becom- 
ing actuality.  The  reconunendatlon  of  the 
surcharge  was  a  frank  statement  of  Oovern- 
ment opinion  and  policy — ^what  It  expects 
will  hapi>en  without  policy  action  and  how 
It  plans  to  solve  the  problem.  If  the  problem 
starts  to  shape  up  differently,  then  of  course 
a  different  solution  will  be  called  for — but  as 
of  now  that  Is  not  what  our  current  knowl- 
edge tells  tis. 

The  use  of  tax  policy  Is  thus  at  present  an 
exercise  In  tax  flexibility — as  we  attempt  to 
keep  otu*  high  level  economy  as  close  to  op- 
timum operating  conditions  as  we  can  In  the 
face  of  Inevitable  InstablUtles  flowing  from 
the  Vietnam  hoetllltles.  Necessarily  tax  flexi- 
bility means  tax  change,  to  keep  the  economy 
on  a  proper  course.  Rigidity  In  tax  policy  Is 
an  lmpoasible  cotuve — the  Policy  that 
brought  success  In  one  jrear  can  bring  great 
dlfflcultlea  the  next  year.  We  must  seek  tax 
adjustments  responsive  to  predicated  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  attempt  to  structure 
them  so  that  the  change  is  accompanied  by 
the  least  strain  on  taxpayers  and  tax  admin- 
istration In  applying  and  accommodating  to 
those  changes.  Change  Is  necessary  because 
rigidity  Is  disaster,  but  change  should  not 
Itself  cause  needless  Instabilities. 

When  Vietnam  hoetllltles  end,  a  new  set 
of  conditions  will  appear  and  the  use  of  tax 
policy  will  in  turn  have  a  different  content. 
A  most  likely  uae  la  that  of  tax  reduction,  as 
the  revenue  structure  will  presumably  have 
to  adapt  to  lower  military  expenditures.  The 
nature  of  the  adaptation — how  much  reduc- 
tion. In  what  mix  of  temporary  and  per- 
manent change.  In  what  mix  of  rate  change 
and  structural  alteration — necessarily  must 
await  the  events  that  condition  the  tax 
response. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  goal  and  an- 
other use  of  tax  policy.  Whatever  the  ever- 
changing  character  of  the  economic  role  of 
tax  policy,  we  are  always  Involved  In  the 
raising  of  revenues  to  pay  for  Oovernment 
expenditures  as  well  as  to  fulfill  the  revenue 
raising  targets  that  the  economic  role  sets. 
Tax  policy  Is  charged  with  the  task  of  rais- 
ing those  revenues  with  fairness,  with  the 
least  Interference  m  the  efficient  utilization 
of  our  reeourcea,  and  with  the  lowest  possi- 
ble level  of  difficulty  In  compliance  and  ad- 
ministration. It  is  this  use  of  tax  policy  with 
which  tax  reform  Is  concerned. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  of  tax  policy 
Is  one  of  constant  efforts  at  Improvement — 
past  decisions  turn  out  to  have  been  mis- 
guided or  no  longer  sensible  under  changed 
clrcvimstances;  a  new  pattern  of  economic 
and  social  conditions  forces  tax  thinking 
Into  new  areas;  new  compliance  techniques 
make  certain  steps  feasible  for  the  first  time; 
perennially  Intractable  problems  may  yield  to 
new  solutions;  a  better  understanding  Is 
gained  of  the  effects  of  taxation  in  a  partic- 
ular area.  The  needs  for  improvement  are 
endless  and  the  response  must  be  continuous 


over  many  areas.  "Itila  use  at  tax  policy  In 
this  decade  has  proceeded  steadily,  through 
a  variety  of  measurea  aimed  at  Improving  the 
tax  structure — the  Revenue  Acta  of  HXI2  and 
1964,  the  Excise  Act  of  1966,  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1966,  the  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act  of  1966,  the  Federal  Tax  Uen  Act  of 
1966.  Along  with  these  major  legislative 
measures  have  been  many  major  administra- 
tive measures  In  Regulations  and  rulings — 
consolidated  returns,  the  International  tax 
area,  unrelated  btislnoss  Income,  for  exam- 
ple— and  many  minor  legislative  measures. 

But  the  effort  must  remain  continuous. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  possible  areas 
of  Inquiry.  We  vrtU  have  different  sets  of  pri- 
orities and  different  approaches  and  different 
emphases — ^but  we  are  all  seeking  change  In 
our  tax  structure  rather  than  embalmment. 
The  Treasury  has  often  mentioned  some  of 
Its  current  concerns — Industrial  revenue 
bonds,  multiple  corporations,  private  pension 
plans  and  foundations,  to  name  a  few.  It 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes  represent  the  only  part 
of  our  Federal  tax  structure  that  has  re- 
mained unexamined  by  the  Congress  over  a 
long  period.  The  recent  parallel  studies  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  on  the  economic 
side  and  the  American  Law  Institute  on  the 
legal  side  clearly  Indicate  that  there  are 
promising  paths  to  Improvement  of  these 
taxes. 

An  area  of  reform  now  before  the  Congress 
concerns  the  President's  recommendations 
for  revision  of  the  Income  tax  treatment  of 
the  eldwly.  The  existing  Income  tax  benefits 
extended  to  the  elderly  cost  about  *2.3  billion 
annually  In  tax  revenues.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposals  for  revision  of  these  tax  rules 
would  not  alter  this  revenue  coat.  The  pro- 
posals aim  only  to  redirect  this  relief.  In  a 
uniform  manner,  to  beneflt  those  elderly 
most  In  need  of  It  and  at  the  same  time  to 
simplify  the  structure  of  the  tax  rulea  appli- 
cable to  the  elderly.  But  these  proposals  ap- 
pear to  be  surrovmded  by  a  fog  of  confusion 
and  misrepresentation. 

Some  critics  portray  In  detail  the  suggested 
elimination  of  the  present  $600  added  exemp- 
tion and  the  retirement  Income  credit.  But 
they  do  not  mention  the  substitution  under 
the  proposals  of  a  simple  blanket  special  ex- 
emption of  $2,300  for  a  single  person  and 
$4,000  for  a  married  couple  where  both  are 
over  age  65.  Other  critics  state  that  Social 
Security  benefits  will  be  subject  to  tax.  and 
add  that  this  Is  unfair  because  the  bene- 
ficiaries will  have  made  payment  of  Social 
Security  taxes  before  retirement.  But  they  do 
not  mention  that  the  costs  of  those  taxes  will 
be  taken  into  account  through  the  blanket 
exemption,  which  In  no  event  would  be  re- 
duced below  one-third  of  the  benefits  In- 
cluded In  Income.  Nor  do  the  critics  pcdnt 
out  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  elderly 
now  subject  to  Income  tax  will  receive  a  tax 
reduction  under  the  proposals — almost  all 
married  couples  below  $11,600  and  single 
persons  below  $5,800. 

There  are  about  30  million  persons  over 
the  age  of  65.  Of  these,  about  4  million  now 
pay  Income  tax  or  Join  In  the  filing  of  a 
return  on  which  Income  tax  Is  paid.  The 
President's  proposals  will  not  change  the  tax- 
free  status  of  the  almost  16  million  elderly 
who  now  pay  no  tax.  Of  the  remaining  group 
of  elderly,  about  2.8  million  will  have  tax 
reductions.  Thus,  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  elderly — over  18.5  million  persons,  more 
than  94  percent  of  the  total — the  recommen- 
dations will  not  change  their  position  of 
being  free  of  Income  tax  burdens,  or  they 
will  result  in  a  tax  reduction. 

The  tax  liabilities  for  the  remaining  group 
of  elderly  will  be  Increased  and  thereby 
brought  more  in  line  with  the  tax  liabilities 
of  those  taxpayers  under  age  65  with  similar 
amounts  of  income.  This  also  bsis  been  crit- 
icized. But  in  criticizing  the  Increases  that 
are  Involved   for  the  wealthier   elderly,   the 
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crltlca  do  not  Indicate  why  a  person  wuh 
•30.000  or  •60.000,  or  HOO.OOO  of  Income  even 
thougb  elderly,  needa  the  special  tax  benefits 
tlukt  Congreas  ffranted  because  of  the  special 
flnaaelal  problema  associated  with  age  The 
ananclAl  problems  of  most  of  the  elderly 
come  down  essentially — as  do  all  financial 
problema — to  a  lack  of  income  But — where 
the  Income  levels  are  In  these  higher  ranges 
— there  U  no  justification  to  apply  a  lower 
t&z  on  »  •20.000  or  •50.000  Income  when  re- 
ceived by  a  person  over  age  65  than  when 
received  by  a  person  under  that  age  To  keep 
the  matter  In  perspective,  an  Income  of 
•30.000  a  year  Is  over  twice  the  average 
r&mlly  Income  in  the  United  States  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  needs  that  a  younger  r.im- 
Uy  faces  have  already  been  met  by  the  family 
over  Vb — the  house  and  furniture  are  paid 
for,  and  the  like 

Editorials  and  similar  comment  critical  of 
the  taxation  of  Social  Security  benefits  may 
well  have  given  those  now  receiving  those 
benefita  the  impression  that  their  well-t>elng 
la  threatened  But  the  real  facta  are  com- 
pletely the  other  way  around  Under  the 
propoaed  changes  annual  tax  reductions  of 
approximately  •220  million  dollars  would  go 
to  the  taxpaylng  elderly  below  •10.000.  and 
the  overwhelming  number  of  Social  Security 
recipients  are  below  that  level 

Nor  do  the  real  facts  end  here  The  pro- 
poaed special  exemption  i •2.300  for  a  single 
person  and  ^4.000  for  a  married  couple  i  take 
fully  Into  account  the  present  levels  of  Social 
Security  benefits  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  future  Social  Security  benefit  Increases 
will  automatically  be  taxed  to  all  recipients 
The  regular  income  tax  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions, which  are  allowable  In  addition  to 
the  spAClal  exemption,  will  together  with  the 
speclid  exemption  shelter  from  Income  tax 
payment  future  Social  Security  benefit  In- 
creases for  all  who  have  only  this  source  of 
funds  and.  indeed,  for  most  other  recipients. 

For  example,  the  maximum  Socl.il  Secu- 
rity benefit  payable  to  a  m.irrled  couple  un- 
der present  law  is  about  •2.500  per  year 
This  would  rise  to  alvout  »2.700  under  the 
President's  Social  Security  propfisal.s  But 
tbla  la  not  even  half  the  amount  of  income 
necessary  before  any  Income  tax  would  be 
due  under  the  prop<j8ed  changes,  since  the 
couple  would  not  owe  tax  until  their  income 
exceeded  •6.800  a  year  In  other  word.s.  for  a 
mjUTted  oouple  living  only  on  Social  S?curl'.y 
benefits,  the  maximum  benefit  level  would 
have  to  more  than  double  before  the  Income 
Xmx  would  become  a  factor  If  they  are  now 
receiving  average  Social  Security  benefits 
(about  •1,500  per  yean,  their  benefits  would 
have  to  more  than  triple  before  they  would 
cm*  any  tax.  Viewed  In  another  way.  It  is 
only  the  addition  of  non-Social  Security  in- 
come tax  that  could  cause  a  tax  to  occur  and 
here  the  leeway  is  also  significant  Even  If 
Sodal  Security  beneftu  were  to  reach  •3.000. 
there  would  still  be  a  ^2.300  leeway  to  ab- 
sorb pension  or  other  income  before  the 
recipients  became  taxpayers 

In  sum.  for  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Social  Security  recipients,  the  proposal  will 
have  no  effect  on  their  Social  Security  bene- 
fits or  will  actually  result  In  a  tax  reduction 
Tbla  will  also  be  true  well  into  the  future 
There  are  14  million  Social  Security  reclpl- 
enta.  About  12  6  million  are  now  free  of  In- 
come tax.  and  would  remain  so  Only  about 
1.4  million  are  taxpayers  now  Half  of  these 
would  receive  tax  reductions  under  the  pro- 
posal. The  rest — 700.000  out  of  14  million 
recipients—  would  have  Increases,  but  to  do 
so  they  must  have  an  income  of  over  about 
•4J.000  II  single  and  about  •U.OOO  If  mar- 
ried. And  for  many  these  Increases  would  be 
offset  by  the  increases  proposed  m  S<3clal  Se- 
curity benefits 

It  la  therefore  a  pretty  safe  assumption — 
keeping  in  mind  the  kinds  of  people  who  are 
prone  to  be  concerned  about  anything  touch- 
ing their  Social   Security  benefits — that   the 


letters  any  newspaper  any  organization,  or 
any  Congressmen  may  be  receiving  from  So- 
cial Security  recipients  who  have  become  con- 
cerned by  what  they  read  or  hear  about  these 
pro[)<jsals  can  be  answered  simply  and 
clearly  "If  you  are  not  paying  an  Income 
tax  today,  you  will  still  continue  to  be  free 
of  tax— If  you  are  paying  a  tax.  you  will  re- 
ceive a  tax  reduction  ■■ 

To  Continue  with  our  discussion  of  gen- 
eral tax  reform,  the  President  In  his  Ek-ono- 
mlc  Report  has  suited  that  he  will  submit  a 
tax  reform  message  later  this  year  He  has 
delineated  several  useful  principles  to  apply 
at  this  lime  to  tax  reform  proposals  they 
should  be  considered  apart  from  significant 
r.ite  changes  or  temporary  tax  Increases  or 
decreases,  such  as  the  six  percent  surcharge. 
and  they  should  not  occasion  a  significant 
net  gain  or  loss  In  revenue.  While  the  various 
components  would  thus  Involve  revenue- 
raising  cr  revenue-lining  measures,  over-all 
they  would  balance  out  with  no  significant 
net  change. 

We  may,  of  course,  as  respects  this  use  iif 
tax  policy,  look  ahead  even  beyond  this  re- 
form message  to  notice  that  many  signifi- 
cant policy  areas  will  be  under  study.  In 
Government  and  In  private  research  We 
must  learn  more  about  the  relationship  of 
the  income  tax  system  to  those  persons  who 
He  outside  that  system,  and  this  Involves 
the  Interrelationships  between  our  Serial 
Security  system,  our  welfare  system  and  the 
pr  >posals  for  negative  Income  taxes  and  in- 
come guarantees  The  President  has  staled 
he  will  appoint  a  Commission  to  study  much 
of  this  ground  We  must  also  make  sure  that 
the  benefits  of  economic  growth  spread  to 
all  and  that  all  may  share  In  them,  or  Uie 
affluence  we  seek  fur  our  people  will  become 
social  injustice  We  must  strive  to  protect 
against  any  unfairnesses  that  may  result 
from  the  necessary  uses  of  tax  flexibility,  the 
necessary  adjustments  In  monetary  policy, 
and  the  necessary  reliance  on  macroecu- 
n  imlc  measures  We  must  not  allow  our  tax 
system  and  Its  uses  for  economic  policy  to 
be  regarded  as  Involving  only  sterile  count- 
ers remote  from  the  human  beings  whose 
lives  they  affect.  The  measures  to  accomplish 
all  of  this  win  not.  of  course,  lie  entirely 
within  the  tax  system  But  Ihoee  who  work 
with  tax  policy  must  aid  In  Joining  tax  policy 
with  other  economic  and  social  measures  to 
achieve  these  desired  objectives 

I  have  been  considering  the  uses  of  Lax 
policy.  These  uses,  as  you  can  see  are  many 
and  varied,  and  perhaps  to  some  may  even 
appear  too  ambitious  or  wide-ranging  In 
what  Is  sought  to  be  accomplished  But  let 
me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  they  are  Indeed 
modest  alongside  the  claims  that  some  have 
made  for  the  use  of  lax  policy 

There  are  those  who  urge  tax  policy  as  the 
solution  for  almost  all  of  our  social  Ills  and 
problems  If  you  object  to  polluted  air  or 
polluted  water,  then  a  tax  incentive  will 
clean  It  right  up  If  a  college  education  ap- 
pears too  costly  to  a  family,  then  a  tax  credit 
will  open  the  college  doors  If  our  business 
firms  are  not  training  enough  workers,  then 
a  tax  Incentive  will  set  them  to  Improving 
worker  skills  If  private  enterprise  and  city 
ofBclals  will  not  eradicate  our  slums,  then 
a  tax  Incentive  will  remove  this  virban  blight 
If  businesses  won't  l<jcate  In  depressed  areas, 
then  a  tax  Incentive  will  show  Ihem  the  way 
If  electric  companies  will  not  place  their 
transmission  lines  underground,  then  a  tax 
Incentive  will  turn  the  soil  If  urban  trans- 
portation Is  too  slow  and  too  antiquated, 
then  a  tax  Incentive  will  make  It  fast  and  at- 
tractive Indeed,  all  you  need  to  learn  what 
Is  wrong  with  America  Is  to  read  the  tax 
bills  In  Congress — wherever  you  see  a  tax 
proposal,  that  Is  where  the  action  Is 

Now.  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  why  I  should  object  to 
these  suggestions  that  the  lax  system  can 
cure   ail   our    problems    For   clearly   I   could 


well  become  an  economic  czur  were  Cotigrtss 
to  agree  to  this  course.  I,  and  my  small  statr. 
could  control  all  our  new  social  programs 
and  the  other  Departments,  such  as  Labor, 
HEW  and  HtTD,  would  have  so  little  to  do 
they  could  be  merged  Into  one  small  Depart- 
ment and  thereby  simplify  Government  All 
this  almost  seems  to  be  how  the  world  would 
look  to  a  Treasury  E)epartment  olOclal  on  an 
LSD  trip 

But  I  do  not  use  LSD  and  I  have  the  cau- 
tious feeling  our  social  problems  can  not  be 
so  simple  that  a  tax  device — Indeed  the  same 
tax  device — will  solve  all  of  them.  I  suspect 
that  there  are  better  ways  to  clean  our  rivers 
and  skies,  to  eradicate  our  urban  Ills,  to  give 
a  college  education  to  all  who  are  qualified 
Those  w.iys  will  require  loan  guarantees, 
credit  programs,  direct  subsidies  and  other 
Federal  expenditure  programs,  and  our  fac- 
ing up  squarely  to  the  costs  involved. 

A  major  appeal  of  the  tax  device  Is  that  It 
hldee  the  budgetary  cost  and.  of  course,  this 
appeal  Is  strong  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
private  Interests  affected  But  this  should 
not  deter  us  from  the  rational  calculations 
and  analyses  which  must  be  made  to  weigh 
the  benefits  of  alternative  expenditure  pro- 
grama  The  sheer  weight  of  the  various 
dem.inds  being  placed  upon  Government 
makes  It  urgent  we  obtain  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency In  the  use  of  public  funds,  and  that 
we  fully  recognize  the  amount  of  funds  al- 
located to  each  demajid  That  efficiency  and 
recognition  cannot  be  obtained  by  hiding 
the  costs  In  the  Intricacies  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem Nor  could  that  tax  system  survive  the 
cumulative  weakening  of  Its  strength  and 
Its  fairness  that  would  be  Involved  In  this 
mos.-ilve  use  of  Uix  Incentives 

We  must  therefore  be  alert  to  the  non- 
uses  as  well  as  the  uses  of  tax  p<3llcy  Nor 
Is  this  sentry  duty  assigned  solely  to  Gov- 
ernment officials.  "Those  who  work  dally  wUh 
the  tax  system — those  lawyers  and  account- 
ants and  scholars  who  know  the  strengths 
and  the  weaknesses  of  that  system — must 
also  stand  their  watch  For  It  l£  you  who 
counsel  dally  with  a  far  wider  audience  of 
buslnessee  and  Individuals  than  the  words  of 
WiuHhlngton  can  reach  Those  businesses  and 
Individuals  have  a  vital  stake  In  how  our  tax 
system  Is  shaped  Yv)Urs,  then.  Is  a  vital  rule 
In  explaining  the  Issues  surrounding  tax 
policy.  In  clarifying  the  choices  No  one  can 
ask  for  blanket  agreement  and  conformity 
on  the  choices  to  be  made  But  we  can  ho[ie 
for  an  underst,indlng  of  the  concerns  that 
must  be  weighed  In  reaching  those  choices. 
And  It  Is  to  this  uisk  that  your  talents  can 
bring  accomplishment 


A   YEAR   TOWARD   TOMORROW- 
VISTA 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  F'lorlda  I  Mr  Gibbons)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  VISTA, 
a.s  we  know,  stands  for  "Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America.  "  It  is  the  volunteer 
corps  within  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity which  serves  our  less  fortunate 
Americans  In  their  struggle  against  the 
misery  of  poverty. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity,  to- 
gether with  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  administration,  to  attend  a 
showing  of  a  VISTA  recruitment  film 
here  In  Washington.  The  film  is  called 
"A  Year  Toward  Tomorrow";   it  Is  not 
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an  ordinary  film  and  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  see  it.  A  well- 
deserved  tribute  was  paid  to  this  film  by 
the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences,  At  their  39th  annual  academy 
awards  ceremony  they  presented  the 
coveted  "Oscar"  to  Mr.  Edmund  A.  Levy 
who  directed  the  film  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Mr.  Paul  New- 
man, the  actor,  narrated  this  outstand- 
ing 28-ininute  production,  generously 
donating  his  service  to  OEO  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "A  Year  Toward  Tomor- 
row" tells  realistically  and  in  down-to- 
earth  fashion  a  story  of  the  struggle, 
heartbreak,  and  success  that  VISTA  vol- 
unteers experience  in  their  work  with 
the  Nation's  poor. 

One  of  the  VISTA  volimteers  shown  in 
the  film  Is  Eric  Metzner.  a  Navy  veteran, 
who  Joined  VISTA  for  a  year  of  work  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Working  with  low-Income 
families  in  a  tenement  section  of  the  city, 
Eric  met  with  frustration  and  failure  as 
he  began  his  effort  to  Improve  the  living 
conditions  In  the  commiuilty  In  which  he 
now  lived  and  worked.  By  earning  the 
confidence  and  trust  of  his  neighbors, 
however,  Eric  soon  was  able  to  assist 
with  the  organization  of  a  tenant's  asso- 
ciation which,  with  his  guidance,  em- 
barked upon  a  successful  campaign  of 
Improving  the  surroundings  of  the 
neighborhood. 

This  VISTA  film  also  describes  the 
work  that  volunteers  are  doing  on  Indian 
reservations  and  the  difficulties  they 
have  overcome  in  gaining  acceptance 
among  these  first  Americans.  Two  cou- 
rageous young  girls,  from  comfortable 
backgrounds,  exchanged  a  life  of  relative 
ease  for  the  difficult  and  demanding 
tasks  of  serving  sls  VISTA  volunteers 
among  the  Indian  population.  They  met 
with  initial  failure  and  frustration,  but 
with  perseverance  were  able  eventually 
to  establish  a  kindergarten  class  for  the 
children  of  the  reservation  and  to  bring 
to  the  Indian  women  new  skills  in  cook- 
ing, sewing,  and  health  care. 

"A  Year  Toward  Tomorrow"  provides 
us  a  glimpse  Into  the  dedicated  and  com- 
passionate work  that  VISTA  volimteers 
are  providing  in  the  Nation's  struggle 
against  poverty.  One  of  the  fimdamental 
reasons  VISTA  Is  successful  In  its  part 
of  the  OEO  campaign  is  well  Illustrated 
by  this  film:  We  are  shown  volunteers 
who  serve  while  living  and  working 
among  the  poor.  They  become  part  of 
the  community,  accepting  Its  challenges, 
understanding  its  needs,  and  participat- 
ing fully  in  Its  efforts  to  secure  com- 
munity progress  and  self-respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  6.500  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  have 
served  and  are  serving  In  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. In  the  OEO  campaign  for  a  fuller 
life  for  America's  poor,  "A  Year  Toward 
Tomorrow"  traces  the  good  work  of  three 
of  these  volunteers,  but  It  illustrates  the 
idealistic  and  common  sense  approach 
that  Is  typical  of  all  VISTA  workers. 
This  film  is  a  masterful  and  moving 
documentary  of  the  vital  spirit  of  volun- 
tary service  that  la  an  important  part  of 
our  history.  VISTA,  as  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant ways  In  which  American  volunteer 
service  Is  being  expressed  today,  deserves 


our  congratulations  and  continued  full 
support.  Its  work,  as  the  film  so  well  de- 
scribes, Is  effective  and  inspiring. 


WHOSE  CREDIBILITY  GAP? 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Poinaylvanla  [Mr.  Hoixand]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoiid  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dls. 
tingulshed  superintendent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh schools.  Dr.  S.  P.  Marland,  htw 
recently  telegraphed  me  the  reasons  for 
his  strong  opposition  to  the  Qule  amend- 
ment to  the  EHementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Dr.  Marland 's  telegram 
quite  accurately  points  out  that  the  Qule 
substitute  will  not  provide  general  aid, 
but  rather  a  general  shell  which  will 
simply  serve  to  conceal  the  aid  It  takes 
away  from  those  who  need  it  most.  I 
think  Dr.  Marland's  telegram  shows  that 
the  Qule  proposal  does  not  provide  gen- 
eral assistance  for  the  problems  of  the 
schools,  but  merely  offers  a  general 
anesthetic  which  will  temporarily  take 
our  minds  off  the  problem. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Dr. 
Marland's  telegram  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

PiTTSBTniOH,  Pa., 

April  28, 1967. 
Congressman  EXmeb  J.  Holland, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  propoaed  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  Federal  funds  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  would  critically  damage 
big  city  Federal  programs  In  education. 
Barely  started  over  the  past  18  months,  cate- 
gorical programs  aimed  squarely  at  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  have  brought  a  beginning  of 
hope  to  the  poor  and  the  minorities  heavily 
populating  the  dues.  The  suggested  partial 
removal  of  categorical  restraints,  and  rever- 
sion of  control  and  procedure  to  State 
authorities  would  defeat  any  chance  of  inner- 
dty  racovery.  or  of  significant  help  for  niral 
poverty.  State  systems  of  fund  distribution 
hlstorlcaUy  and  quite  universally  discrim- 
inate against  cities.  Notwithstanding  the 
desirability  of  long  term  goals  or  general  aid, 
the  present  level  of  funding  even  at  full 
authorlxatlMi,  Is  Insufficient  to  meet  the 
essential  costa  of  categorical  compensatory 
educattoc  a«  per  title  I.  Any  effort  toward 
general  aid  should  be  in  addition  to,  repeat — 
in  addition  to,  the  present  categorical  sup- 
port, not  Instead  of.  When  Federal  funds 
are  available  at  some  future  date  In  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  Jvistlfy  noncategorlcal 
distribution,  over  and  above  present  cate- 
gorical needis.  we  would  strongly  encourage 
such  aid. 

Crrge  you  to  give  strong  support  to  present 
EBSA  program,  funding  title  I  at  full  au- 
thorization and  spurn  blandishments  that 
speak  seductively  of  general  aid  that  indeed 
is  not  general  aid,  but  a  thin  layering  of 
token  monies  to  be  so  widely  diffused  as 
to  have  little  significance  in  American  edu- 
cation. State  f  ormulaee  tea  distribution  vary 
■o  widely  aa  to  give  no  asstu^ince  that  funds 
would  be  used  where  needed,  cr  for  Innova- 
tion in  increased  services.  Absorption  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  States  to  meet  present  man- 
dated State  support  progp-ams  has  occurred 
in   the   peat   and   could   recur.   Oeneral   aid 


and  present  level  of  funding  would  simply 
result  in  higher  expenditures  for  the  status 
quo. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Maklaks.  Jr.. 
Superintendent,      Pittsburgh      Public 
Schoolt. 

Our  Republican  friends  have  been 
asserting,  with  increasing  shrillness 
lately,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  President, 
the  Office  of  Education:,  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  t^e  private  school  ad- 
ministrators have  all  been  "misrepresent- 
ing," or,  more  charitably  "misunder- 
standing" the  Qule  amendment.  I  hope 
they  do  not  strain  our  credulity  further 
by  asserting  that  professional  public 
educators,  like  Dr.  Marland.  whose  in- 
terests are  solely  in  the  development  of 
the  best  formula  for  Federal  assistance  in 
the  pressing  problem  of  education,  "do 
not  understand"  what  their  own  needs 
are. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  intrigued  by  a  Joint  state- 
ment recently  issued  on  the  Qule  substi- 
tutes by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  bis  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Gekald  Ford].  The  burden  of 
this  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
supporters  of  the  committee's  bill  are 
all  twisting  the  facts.  As  an  "example"  of 
this,  the  statement  contained  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  paragraph: 

The  President  has  falsely  asserted  that 
Republicans  "trot  out  a  new  version"  of  their 
school  aid  substitute  every  day.  The  truth 
is  we  have  made  slight  additions  to  calm 
the  fears  of  private  school  leaders — ground- 
less fears  stirred  up  by  the  Administration 
through  a  scare  campaign  based  on  false 
statements. 

Translating  this  Into  plain  talk,  our 
friends  seem  to  have  said  that  "we  have 
not  changed  our  bill,  and  when  ■we  did. 
It  was  only  to  meet  the  objections  of 
private  school  leaders — but  the  objections 
were  not  based  on  facts,  anyway,  so  we 
changed  It  anyway,  but  we  did  not  have 
to,  but."  Now,  whose  credibility  were  you 
talking  about,  gentlemen? 


FATAL  IGNORANCE  OF  HO  CHI  MINH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  HoLLAifD]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  recently  ran  an  editorial 
entitled  "Fatal  Ignorance  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh,"  which,  I  believe,  deserves  to  be 
spread  upon  the  record.  The  Press  edi- 
torial, citing  a  speech  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
TextLs  [Mr.  MahoitI,  makes  the  point 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  on  dangerous  ground 
If  he  assumes  that  the  existence  of  dis- 
sent in  this  country,  and  argument  over 
the  course  of  the  war,  means  that  the 
American  people  are  on  the  verge  of  up- 
setting their  country's  course. 

This  country  has  always  been  hos- 
pitable to  the  free  mind.  We  have  always 
leaned  over  backward,  as  well  we  should, 
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to  let  everyone  have  his  say  about  what- 
ever great  endeavor  the  Nation  was  en- 
gaged in  at  the  time.  This  has  been  a 
healthy  exercise  In  the  development  of 
our  Nation's  grreatest  strength.  I  hope 
and  trust.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  continue 
our  faith  In  the  positive  value  of  letting 
people  say  things  most  of  us  do  not  agree 
with. 

But  our  national  penchant  for  free 
speech  has  constantly  confused  and  mis- 
led rulers  of  countries  where  they  do  not 
enjoy  this  right.  Hitler  never  believed  the 
American  people  could  unite  against  him 
because  all  he  could  see  was  the  loud 
argument  between  the  "hawks"  and 
"doves"  of  1939  and  1940.  Even  after  he 
had  declared  war  on  the  United  States, 
he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  assuming 
that  because  we  lacked  the  artificial 
"unity"  of  a  dictatorship  that  we  should 
not,  therefore,  fight  with  the  unforced 
imlty  Americans  showed  from  Kasserlne 
Pan  to  the  E3be  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is 
making  this  same  mistake,  he  Is  due  for 
the  same  surprise 

As  the  Press  editorial  states.  'Ameri- 
cans don't  like  this  war  "  Americans  have 
never  liked  any  war — a  fact  for  which 
we  should  thank  God  dally  But  free  men. 
who  have  and  need  no  one  to  tell  them 
what  to  say  or  think  or  write,  can  win 
wars  in  spite  of  internal  critlclsnr.,  while 
followers  of  rigid  Ideologies,  who  remain 
deeply  dedicated  '«:>  long  as  their  world 
remains  In  accord  with  their  theories. 
find  themselves  confused  and  disheart- 
ened whenever  the  discontent  of  their 
own  people  Anally  finds  expres-slon 
Freedom  Is  the  natural  condition  of  man. 
Those  who  repre.ss  freedom,  those  who 
themselves  feel  a  need  to  stamp  out  Its 
manifestations,  can  never  understand 
that  a  free  country  like  ours  can  with- 
stand all  kinds  of  Internal  dissent  with- 
out weakening  in  Its  resolve 

For  the  sake  of  the  peace  which  we 
all  seek,  for  the  .sake  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  north  and  south,  against  whom 
Americans  bear  no  grudge,  someone 
should  have  a  long  talk  with  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  'xplaln  this  to  him  What  may 
sound  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  like  a  nation 
cracking  under  the  tensions  of  war.  Is 
merely  the  customary  sound  of  a  noLsy. 
Independent,  and  free  people,  whose  free- 
dom Is  the  measure  of  their  strength  In 
the  words  of  the  editorial : 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Ignores  this  fact  to  his  own 
peril. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Fatal  Ignorance  "f  Ho  Chi  Minh 

In  his  letter  to  President  Johnson.  North 
Vtetiuunese  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  displayed 
bla  Ignorance  of  the  temper  of  this  country 

H«  wrote  that  his  country's  cause  "  evoked 
sympathy  aoid  support  from  broad  sections 
of  the  American  people  " 

The  (acts  are  otherwise 

Americans  don't  like  this  war  They  gripe  at 
the  draft  and  the  taxes  They  weep  for  the 
(le*d  and  the  wounded  They  sorrow  for  the 
Vietnamese  who  are  casualties  of  the  con- 
flict. They  abhor  the  destruction  of  homes 
and  flelds  and  forests    They  yearn  for  peace 

But.  being  In  the  war.  the  vAat  majority  of 
Americans  are  ready  willing  and  able  to  con- 
tinue until  there  is  victory  or  an  bonorable 
p— ce  aMurlng  the  protection  of  the  freedoms 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  putung  an  end  to  one 
more  aggreaalon. 


There  Is.  of  course,  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  Some  very  loud-mouthed  op- 
position 

But  what  Ho  and  those  like  him  Ignore  Is 
that  In  total  this  opposition  Is  small  and  In 
Congress  relatively  lmp<3tent 

There  Is  no  question  whatsoever  that  they 
I  the  enemy)  misinterpret  the  weight  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Government's  policy"  De- 
fea.se  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  lately  told 
a  House  comml'.tee  Ho  s  letter  makes  that 
apparent. 

Rep  George  Mahon.  Texas  Democrat,  was 
speaking  the  real  view  of  Americans  when, 
before  that  same  House  committee,  he  said: 

'In  my  opinion,  the  American  people  gen- 
erally feel  mrire  Is  involved  than  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
They  feel  they  are  engaged  In  a  war  and  are 
making  these  sacrlflces  In  money  and  blood 
in  order  to  build  the  kind  of  world  that  will 
make  the  people  of  the  U  S  more  secure  In 
their  pursuit  of  freedom  and  happiness  " 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Ignorea  this  fact  to  his  own 
peril. 


PRIORITY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EDU- 
CATION OF  LOW-INCOME  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  '.Mr  Meeds!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr  Speaker,  the  need 
for  rapidly  improving  the  education  of 
children  at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic 
.scale  is  so  great  that  our  first  concern 
.should  t)e  to  allocate  our  re.sources  so 
we  can  be  certain  that  they  are  u.sed  in 
areas  where  tiiere  are  large  concentra- 
tions of  such  children  If  we  really  be- 
lieve this,  then  It  certainly  follows  that 
the  main  test  of  a  distribution  formula 
should  be  the  extent  to  which  It  meets 
this  need 

So  far.  the  only  formula  we  have  .seen 
that  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  meet  the 
test  of  putting  money  where  the  low- 
income  children  are  is  the  one  provided 
in  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ar>'  Education  Act  Probably  one  of  its 
mo.st  unique  and  u.scful  characteristics 
is  that  it  distributes  the  funds  according 
to  the  relative  concentration  of  such 
children — whether  it  be  a  northern  city 
or  a  southern  rural  area. 

Although  u.seful  for  many  purposes, 
distribution  formulas  based  mainly  on 
per  capita  Incom'.'.  as  is  ttie  Qule  substi- 
tute, cannot  meet  this  test  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  are  based  on  aver- 
ages and,  consequently,  do  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  areas  with  the 
.same  per  capita  income  can  vary  greatly 
In  the  concentration  of  low-Income 
children.  In  this  Instance,  the  old  axiom 
that  many  things  can  be  hidden  In  aver- 
ages certainly  becomes  an  all-Important 
point  in  assessing  the  utility  of  the  Quie 
per  capita  income  distribution  scheme. 

My  conviction  that  the  present  title  I 
formula  is  the  best  available  for  Improv- 
ing the  education  of  our  most  disad- 
vantaged children  is  not  les.sei.ed  by  my 
awareness  that  we  still  have  problems 
In  this  area  We  know  that  It  would  be 
better  to  have  more  current  census  data 


and  that  we  may  need  to  make  some  ad- 
justments In  our  distribution  system.  We 
are  trying  to  solve  such  problems  as  soon 
as  possible.  However,  I  completely  reject 
the  notion  that  we  should  solve  these 
problems  by  destroying  the  most  effective 
tool  we  have  ever  had  for  channeling 
funds  directly  to  areas  where  concentra- 
tions of  disadvantaged  children  reside. 
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EXEMPTIONS  FROM  COMBAT 
ASSIGNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MiNXl  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill.  H  R.  9636.  which  I  believe 
urgently  meets  the  demands  of  compas- 
sion and  human  suffering,  while  recog- 
nizing the  needs  of  our  military  forces 
in  the  field  of  combat.  So  often  In  my 
service  as  a  Member  of  this  august  body. 
I  have  received  letters  requesting  assist- 
ance In  securing  exemption  for  sons  and 
fathers  who  are  In  combat  zones  in  Viet- 
nam, where  already  one  son  has  been 
killed  in  action  While  I  view  all  war  as 
tranlc  for  the  families  whose  loved  ones 
are  killed  or  maimed,  even  more  tragic 
is  the  suffering  of  those  who,  having  al- 
ready lost  a  loved  one,  are  yet  being 
asked  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  another. 
This  I  believe  is  far  more  than  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  moment  require  In  the 
Interest  of  our  national  security.  I  have 
therefore  proposed  H  R  9636  which  will 
remove  from  the  soldier  himself  the 
neeo  to  make  a  request  for  an  exemp- 
tion when  a  father,  brother,  or  sister 
has  already  been  killed  In  action  or  died 
in  the  line  of  duty  while  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  In  a  combat  zone.  After 
such  a  loss  of  an  Immediate  family  mem- 
ber, the  surviving  brothers,  sisters,  or 
father  will  be  as  a  matter  of  regular 
course  transferred  out  of  the  combat 
ZvDne  The  present  rules  and  policy  of  the 
Dcfnnse  Department  already  require 
that  such  a  family  member  be  relieved 
of  combat  duty  for  a  period  of  6  months. 
Thus  his  release  Is  already  part  of  the 
procedure  recognized  as  proper  by  the 
Defense  Department.  No  disruption  of 
regular  procedure  would  be  required  by 
my  bill;  however,  the  release  would  be 
permanent  rather  than  temporary'. 

My  bill,  H  R.  9636,  would  also  prevent 
the  simultaneous  assignment  of  more 
than  one  member  of  a  family  to  a  com- 
bat zone,  except  If  the  other  member 
volunteers  for  such  service.  The  current 
rulet  of  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
vide for  such  an  exemption  which  ap- 
plies only  upon  an  affirmative  request 
My  bill  would  remove  the  requirement  of 
a  formal  request  and  In  order  for  the 
.second  member  to  be  assigned  to  a  com- 
bat zone,  he  must  volunteer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  House  to 
consider  H  R  9636  carefully,  and  I  hope 
after  careful  study  and  consideration 
that  many  of  you  will  join  me  In  urging 
its  swift  enactment  Into  law. 


VETEaiANS    DISABILITY    COMPEN- 
SATION BENEFITS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mnnc]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  advise  the  House  of  a  bill,  HJl.  9637, 
which  I  have  Introduced  regarding  the 
payment  of  veterans  disability  compen- 
sation benefits.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  in  a  number  of  instances 
veterans  who  have  sustained  service-con- 
nected injuries  which  are  today  com- 
pensable were  under  previous  laws  not 
eligible.  The  change  In  the  law  making  a 
previously  denied  claim  now  com- 
pensable is  not  often  brought  to  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  veteran.  Where 
these  changes  in  the  law  have  been  made, 
the  Congress  has  placed  the  burden  upon 
the  veteran  to  make  a  timely  reclaim. 
His  compensation  rights,  however,  do  not 
vest  until  the  date  of  the  reappllcatlon. 
Thus  if  he  waited  5  years  before  refUing, 
he  has  through  no  fault  of  his  own  lost  5 
years  of  compensation  benefits.  While 
I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the  rule  of  law 
which  says  that  Ignorance  of  the  law 
is  never  an  excuse,  I  earnestly  believe 
that  in  this  Instance  the  burden  of  loss 
upon  the  veteran  is  far  too  great.  H.R. 
9637  does  not  seek  to  benefit  the  veteran 
who  has  never  sought  his  rights  to  com- 
pensation. It  seeks  only  to  help  those 
who  have  acted  in  good  faith  upon  their 
belief  that  their  claims  were  compen- 
sable, but  who  were  turned  down,  not  be- 
cause the  disability  was  not  service  con- 
nected, but  solely  because  the  statute  did 
not  render  authority  to  pay  for  other 
reaaons.  If  this  statutory  requirement  la 
later  amended  or  modified,  and  a  hereto- 
fore denied  claim  Is  now  compensable  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  law  has  been 
changed,  then  I  feel  that  the  veteran 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  at  any 
time  thereafter  and  his  claim  ought  to 
be  payable  to  him  beginning  from  the 
date  of  the  change  In  the  law.  This  is  all 
that  my  bUl,  H.R.  9637,  does. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  bill 
carefully,  and  In  doing  so  I  know  that 
you  will  have  to  agree  with  me.  Justice 
and  equity  require  such  legislation,  given 
these  special  circumstances. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  IN  DAY  CARE  CEN- 
TERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  Improve  the  educational 
services  In  public  and  private  nonprofit 


child  day  eare  centers.  My  bill  would 
provide  funds  for  supplementing  educa- 
tional programs  for  preschool  children 
who  sptoA  the  day  In  child  care  centers, 
many  of  which  now  furnish  primarily 
only  custodial  care.  The  enhancement, 
expansion,  and  enrichment  of  educa- 
tional programs  In  these  child  centers  is 
urgently  needed  to  supplement  what  we 
have  started  In  other  Federal  programs 
such  as  Headstart.  Most  of  these  pre- 
school children  being  cared  for  in  day 
care  centers  do  not  qualify  for  Federal 
programs  currently  in  operation  because 
their  parents'  Income  is  greater  than 
criteria  established  for  these  programs. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  needs 
of  preschool  yoimgsters;  It  endorsed  the 
concept  of  early  childhood  education 
when  It  allowed  fimds  for  this  purpose 
imder  the  historic  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  More 
and  more  we  are  being  shown  that  the 
learning  process  begins  earlier  than  at 
age  6,  and  that  greater  benefits  for  these 
preschool  children  must  be  provided. 

We  took  cognizance  of  the  yoimger 
child  when  we  authorized  fimds  for  Op- 
eration Headstart  imder  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965.  We 
axe  presently  seeking  expansion  of  these 
opportunities  for  some  3  million  children 
In  the  preschool  years  whose  family  in- 
comes are  imder  $3,000.  But  we  need 
to  further  extend  this  excellent  effort  to 
thousands  of  other  children  who  need 
enrichment.  These  additional  services 
csm  be  readily  provided  them  because 
they  are  already  In  attendance  at  these 
centers. 

President  Johnson  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  early  childhood  education 
when  he  called  for  increased  day  care 
services  including  training  for  new  ca- 
reers in  child  care  and  the  establishment 
of  parent-child  centers  in  his  message 
of  February  8  to  Congress  on  children 
and  youth.  A  child's  future  Is  shaped  by 
his  early  experiences  and  we  must  not 
overlook  these  young  children  already  in 
centers.  Provision  must  be  made  for  more 
than  physicial  care;  the  3-  or  4-year-old 
needs  and  thirsts  for  expertly  directed 
primary  educational  experiences  to  mo- 
tivate and  inspire  his  young  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  need  for  fimds  so  that 
these  child  care  centers  can  upgrade, 
supplement,  and  increase  the  educa- 
tional impact  of  their  day  care  programs. 
At  present  there  are  day  care  facilities 
for  about  310,000  pre-school-age  chil- 
dren. In  1965,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  tmd  Welfare, 
there  were  an  estimated  7,334  licensed 
day  care  centers  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  March  1965  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  U.S.  Depsirtment  of  Labor 
Women's  Bureau,  there  were  nearly  26 
million  working  mothers  in  the  United 
States.  Two  million  of  these  mothers  had 
children  under  3  years  of  age;  1.7  million 
had  children  between  3  and  5.  These  chil- 
dren number  2  million  under  age  3;  2.5 
million  between  3  and  5  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  working  mothers  hsis  in- 
creased more  than  sixfold  since  1940  and 
is  expected  to  continue  to  rise.  There  were 
then  1.5  million  mothers  working  and 
this  has  more  than  doubled  since  1950, 


when  4.6  million  mothers  were  working. 
These  mothers  represented  almost  two- 
fifths  of  all  working  women  in  March 
1965,  compared  to  a  tenth  in  1940  and  a 
fourth  in  1950. 

The  emplosmient  of  mothers  will  also 
continue  to  rise.  With  respect  to  moth- 
ers of  preschool  children,  for  example, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  projected 
an  increase  of  about  55  percent  between 
1960  and  1970  In  the  number  of  mothers 
20  to  44  years  of  age  who  will  work. 

The  fact  that  these  statistics  clearly 
show  that  the  vast  majority  of  children 
of  preschool  age  cannot  be  reached  im- 
mediately by  this  bill  makes  even  more 
urgent  the  need  for  Congress,  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  early  education,  to 
provide  funds  to  supplement  the  educa- 
tional services  of  existing  centers  now 
caring  for  300,000  of  these  children,  a 
figure  which  Is  expected  to  increase  as 
more  working  mothers  enter  our  labor 
force.  Financial  support  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  these  child  centers  will 
serve  to  encourage  the  States  to  wage  an 
aggressive  program  to  assure  the  chil- 
dren of  working  parents  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  stimulus  to  learning  these 
centers  can  provide.  These  child  day 
care  centers  can  be  developed  into  cen- 
ters of  learning  which  will  begin  to  pro- 
vide important  educational  experiences 
for  these  children  and  which  will  have  a 
vital  influence  upon  their  development. 

My  bill  which  is  titled  "Preschool  Cen- 
ters Supplementary  Education  Act" 
would  authorize  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $300,000,000 
to  make  grants  available  to  the  States. 
States  participating  in  the  program  will 
designate  a  State  agency  brotidly  repre- 
sentative of  these  public  and  private 
child  care  centers  and  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  a  State  plan 
for  participation.  Priorities  shall  be  given 
to  centers  with  children  in  greatest  need 
of  such  programs  and  which  best  demon- 
strate that  they  can  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  act,  whUe  still  leaving  maxi- 
mum flexibility  for  the  development  of 
State  plans  and  standards.  These  centers 
and  groups  to  qualify  must  first  be  ap- 
proved by  State  licensing  agencies  for 
safety  and  sanitary  conditions  and  the 
projects  they  sulmiit  to  the  Commissioner 
must  be  approved  by  the  designated  State 
agency  created  under  this  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  to  urge  it"  enactment  in  the 
present  session  of  Congress  for  the  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  this  bill  will  help. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJt.  9720 
A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  Im- 
prove  the   educational   services   In   public 
and  private  nonprofit  child  day  care  cen- 
ters 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "F>re8chool  Centers  Supple- 
mentary Education  Act." 

STATEMEIfT  OF  FIKDINCS  AND  PU&POSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  recognizes  the  value 
of  early  ctilldhood  educational  programs. 
Millions  of  pre-school-age  children  wboee 
parents  work  have  no  opportunity  for  this 
kind  of  experience.  Congress  believes  that 
these  preschool  education  programs  should 
be  extended  to  the  Nation's  child  care  cen- 
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Xmn  by   providing  supplementary   educaUou 
•crrtcea. 

AirrMoaizATioN  or  APmoPRiATtoss 
Sac.  3.  There  U  aut.tiurtz«d  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  ascai  year  ending  Jiine  30. 
1008,  and  ettcb  succeeding  fiacal  year,  the 
■um  or  >3UO.0OO.0OO  to  majLe  grants  under 
this  Act. 

AIXOCAnoNS     TO     STATES 

Sac.  4.  P*rum  the  sunis  appropriated  for  a 
fldcaj  year  Ui  make  grants  under  this  Act, 
e^ch  State  shall  t)e  allocated  an  amount 
which  bears  the  saime  ratio  to  the  amount 
appropriated  as  the  number  of  working 
moUierB.  In  such  State  t>e&ra  to  the  number 
of  such  mothers  In  ail  the  States.  &g  deter- 
mlnad  by  the  ^jecretary  of  Labor. 

VTATE    COMMISSIONS    AND    PLANS 

Sac.  5  Any  State  which  wlahea  to  partici- 
pate In  the  grant  program  under  this  Act 
■b*U  designate  or  establish  for  that  p'orpuse 
»  Stat«  agency  which  Is  broadly  repre&enta- 
Ut«  of  the  public  and  private  norproflt  day 
CAT*  and  other  child  education  groups,  and 
•uboilt  to  the  Commissioner  through  such 
■C«nc7  (hereinafter  referred  Ui  as  the  State 
eocninlaslon"^  a  State  plan  for  such  partici- 
pation. Th«  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
•ucli  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  that  It  will  be  administered 
by  tba  State  commission. 

(3)  •eta  forth,  consl-stently  with  ba-slc  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant  to 
•ectlon  0.  objective  standards  and  methods 
for  determining  which  day  c»kZt  centers  shall 
reoelTe  grants  and  the  amounts  thereof. 

(5)  provides  for  approving  and  recom- 
mending to  the  Commissioner  the  day  care 
centers  which  shall  receive  grants,  and  tlie 
amounts  thereof,  solely  on  the  basis  of  such 
criteria,  standards,  and  methods. 

(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant tor  a  grant  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing before  the  State  commission  as  to  Its 
action  under  paragraph  (3i  with  respect  to 
•udi  applicant,  and 

(6)  proTldee  for  the  making  of  such 
repot te.  In  such  form,  and  containing  such 
Information,  as  may  be  reasonably  npce.^- 
■ary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform 
ble  functions  under  this  Act. 

Baac  carrtauA  roa  oetckmining  imioRmEs 
Sac.  0.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  en- 
acttnent  of  tbla  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria  to  which 
proTtatons  of  State  plans  setting  forth  stand- 
arda  ai>d  methods  for  determining  which  day 
care  centers  shall  receive  grants,  and  the 
anvount  thereof,  shall  be  subject  Such  basic 
criteria  shall  be  such  as  will  (1)  give  a  pref- 
erence to  day  care  centers  where  the  Federal 
grant  will  provide  the  greatest  educational 
and  cultural  enrichment  to  children  most  In 
need  thereof,  and  (2)  best  tend  to  achieve 
the  objectlTeB  of  this  Act  while  leaving  op- 
portunity for  flezlblllty  In  the  development 
of  State  plan  standards  and  methods  which 
will  beet  accommodate  the  varied  needs  of 
tbe  eeTeral  States 

AFFIJCATIONS    FOB    CaANTS    AND   CONDmONS   FOR 
APPROVAL 

Sac.  7.  lai  Child  day  care  centers  which 
wlab  to  obtain  grants  under  this  Act  shall 
submit  applications  therefor  at  such  times. 
In  aucli  manner,  and  containing  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 

(b>  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  Act  If— 

(1)  the  grant  wlU  be  used  only  to  provide 
supplementary  educational  services  and  edu- 
cation equipment  for  day  care  centers: 

(3)  the  State  or  the  political  subdivision 
In  which  the  day  care  center  Is  located  en- 
foreea  stan<larda  for  the  operation  of  day  care 
centers  which  give  aaeurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Cotnml— loner  that  such  centers  will  be 
operated  in  a  manner  which  will  not  be  un- 
safe, tmeaoltary.  or  othenrlee  detrimental  to 


the  children  there,  and  the  applicant  meets 
such  standarUb. 

(3)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
rpcommended  by  the  appropriate  State  com- 
mission: and 

(4 1  the  .State  cx^^imlsslun  has  rertlfted  to 
the  Commissioner,  Ux  accordance  with  the 
State  pl,in,  that  sufllclent  funUa  are  avail- 
able in  the  State's  allotment  to  make  the 
grant. 

AMOUNT    or    GRANT PATUtNT 

Sbc  8.  Up-m  hla  approval  of  any  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  this  Act.  the  Com- 
missioner shall  reserve  from  the  app.'oprlate 
allotment  the  amount  of  such  grant  Thp 
Commissioner  shall  pay  such  reserved 
amount  In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  with  neces- 
sary adjustments  on  account  of  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments. 

ADMI.NISTRATIO.N  Or  STATR  rLA.NS 

Sac  9  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
flnaily  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  tliis  A-t  or  .iny  modl.ncEtion  thereof. 
w;th  rut  rirst  atlordlug  the  State  commLsslun 
sub.^lit•.^I;K  uie  p;.in  rej^onahle  notice  and 
opportuiaty   for  a   hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
rea-sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  commission  administering  a 
State   plan  approved   under  this  Act.  finds — 

ll)  that  the  Sfate  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  pro- 
visions of  secUon  5,  or 

(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  such  State  cummlssilon  that  the 
State  will  not  be  regarded  us  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  prcgrpni  under  this  Act 
unui  he  U  saUsfled  t.nat  there  Is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply 

JUDICIAL  Rirvnw 
Sec  10  I  a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
Uie  Commissioners  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  .State  plan  submitted 
under  section  5  or  with  his  flnaJ  action  un- 
der section  9ibi.  such  State  may  appeal  to 
the  United  Stales  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  hx-ated  The 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
missioner sh_ll  forthwith  certify  and  file  in 
the  court  the  transcript  of  Uie  proceedings 
and  Uie  record  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

(b)  The  flr.dJngs  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Conimlssloner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ing of  fact  shall  likewise  be  consluslve  If 
supported   by   substantial   evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commlsj; loner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  p.«xt  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  title 
28,  United  State*  Code,  section  1254 

DcriNmoNs 
Sec  11  Pf)r  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  ■supplementary  educational 
services  an  education  equipment'  means 
services  (and  related  equipment)  which  pro- 
vide educational  and  cultural  enrichment  of 
the  day  care  center's  program,  such  as  the 
Ber\lces  of  art  and  music  teachers,  peyoholo- 
g^lsts  and  other  child  development  specialists, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  books  and  audio-visual 
material  and  equipment 

(2 1  The  term  "child  day  care  center" 
means  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
organization  or  institution  which  provides, 
at  one  or  more  centralized  locations,  for  the 


care,  guld.-vnce.  and  supervision  of  children 
during  the  day  if  i  A)  the  Cally  period  of  cure, 
guidance,  and  supervision  Is  at  least  eight 
hours  for  a  majority  of  the  children  Involved, 
and  (B)  a  majority  of  the  children  Involved 
are  aged  3  to  5.  Inclusive. 

i3i  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addition 
t.->  the  several  Stales,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Isl:ind3,  Guam,  and  American  Samo.i 

(4)  The  term  "Commlasloner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

FEDERAL   CON'TROL    NOT    AITTHORIZXD 

Str  12  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
eaiiployee  of  the  Dulled  SUttes  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  Act.  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  contrf>l  over,  or  Impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  In- 
struction, or  adnunlKlratlon  of  any  educa- 
tional In.sUtutlon, 


COLLEGE  DORMITORY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  I  Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  Uils  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  deep  concern  about 
the  critical  college  housing  situation 
which  I  believe  requires  the  review  and 
attention  of  the  Congress  lest  our  efforts 
to  expand  higher  education  opportuni- 
ties will  be  a  promise  to  young  America 
which  cannot  be  fulfllled.  because  of  the 
lack  of  living  accommodations  on  our 
college  campuses. 

In  1950,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Congress  authorized  a 
Crovemment  program  of  direct  loans 
at  a  3-percent  interest  rate,  with  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  $300  million  for 
college  dormitorj-  construction.  Tills  as- 
sistance has  enabled  our  Nation's  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  to  mount  a 
program  of  dormitory  construction  since 
1950  totaling  $2,875  billion. 

However,  today,  accelerated  college 
enrollments  over  Uie  past  decade  have 
expanded  the  need  far  beyond  what  can 
be  loaned  under  present  authority.  The 
backlog  of  requests  for  college  houslnt; 
loans  became  so  formidable.  In  fact,  that 
tile  administration  had  to  declare  a  mor- 
atorium on  applications  back  In  Jan- 
uary of  1966,  with  $760  million  worth 
of  unfulfilled  requests  on  hand.  If  the 
moratorium  had  not  been  declared  and 
applications  were  still  accepted,  the 
backlog  today  might  well  be  in  excess 
of  $2  billion. 

While  the  Federal  loan  program  has 
contributed  to  the  financing  of  some  600.- 
000  housing  units  since  1950,  a  survey 
report  prepared  for  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  last  year  projected  a 
need  for  an  additional  1.5  billion  ac- 
commodations over  the  next  decade. 
which  with  a  conservative  estimate  of 
$5,000  per  unit,  will  call  for  minimum  ex- 
penditures of  $10  billion  in  the  decade 
ahead,  for  new  college  housing. 

I  am  certain  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  had  this  problem  brought 
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to  their  attention  during  recent  months, 
and  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  pres- 
ent program,  unless  greatly  expanded, 
will  not  sufQce  to  provide  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  accommodations  as  col- 
lege admissions  mount  year  after  year. 

This  problem  has  reached  staggering 
proportions  in  Hawaii.  The  University  of 
Hawaii  now  has  an  enrollment  of  Just 
under  15,000  students  with  only  1,200 
dormitory  accommodations  available,  600 
of  which  are  assigned  to  East- West  Cen- 
ter students,  leaving  only  600  rooms  for 
the  regular  college  enrollment.  With  an 
anticipated  enrollment  of  25,000  in  the 
very  near  future,  we  are  faced  with  a 
problem  of  great  magnitude.  Some  2,100 
students  applied  for  the  684  spaces  cur- 
rently available  in  the  1966-67  school 
year,  and  even  with  present  plans  for 
the  immediate  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional 1.140  rooms,  by  1968  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  university's  student  en- 
rollment will  have  campus  housing. 

Many  students  live  in  Honolulu  and 
can  commute,  but  public  transit  Is  a 
problem  on  Oahu  as  in  most  other  com- 
munities, and  more  importtuitly  students 
miss  out  on  a  very  significant  facet  of  a 
well-rounded  education  If  they  are  forced 
to  leave  the  campus  environment  every 
day  because  there  is  no  dormitory  to 
house  them.  Too  many  of  these  young 
people  have  had  to  move  Into  substand- 
ard oCf-campus  housing,  and  the  conse- 
quent dislocation  of  their  lives  cannot  be 
doubted  to  have  adverse  effects  on  their 
academic  progress.  As  in  other  Institu- 
tions, we  are  faced  with  overcrowding  of 
present  facilities,  and  the  practice  of 
squeezing  three  or  more  students  into 
quarters  designed  for  two  cannot  be  con- 
sidered adequate  to  their  needs. 

In  addition,  we  are  in  the  early  stages 
of  an  ambitious  program  of  developing 
a  community  college  system,  and  If  these 
are  to  accommodate  other  than  students 
In  the  immediate  environs  of  the  school, 
some  housing  will  have  to  be  planned. 
A  new  4-year  Institution,  Hawaii  Loa 
College,  expects  to  open  its  doors  to  its 
first  freshman  class  this  fall,  £Uid  has  had 
an  application  for  Federal  housing  funds 
pending  for  more  than  a  year  now.  And 
a  recent  study  done  by  a  New  York  con- 
sulting firm  on  future  educational  needs 
In  Hawaii  calls  for  yet  another  4-year 
State  college  that  would  be  capable  of 
handling  5,000  undergraduates  by  1975. 

I  have  had  this  problem  under  consul- 
tation for  some  time  now,  and  have  met 
with  officials  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
and  mainland  colleges.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ex- 
perts, and  representatives  of  major  edu- 
cational associations  in  an  attempt  to 
work  out  a  solution.  The  result  was  the 
Introduction  of  my  college  housing  bill, 
H.R.  8647,  on  April  17,  1967,  which  I  ask 
my  colleagues  who  share  with  me  in  this 
concern  to  cosponsor. 

H.R.  8647  is  designed  to  supplement 
the  existing  loan  program  and  provide 
the  needed  housing  at  a  cost  within  the 
reach  of  students  and  their  families 
without  imposing  a  serious  burden  on 
the  Federal  budget.  It  would  be  done 
through  private  financing,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment providing  only  that  margin  of 
assistance  necessary  to  give  colleges  the 


benefit  of  the  same  3-percent  financing 
available  under  the  existing  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  approach  In  my  bUl  Is  very  simple : 

The  university  would  finance  the  hous- 
ing by  selling  serial  bonds  to  private  In- 
vestors at  the  market  rate  of  interest. 

Under  a  contract  previously  entered 
into,  HUD  would  make  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  between  the  ac- 
tual debt  service  and  the  debt  service  at 
a  3-percent  interest  rate.  Before  HUD 
could  enter  into  any  such  contract  it 
would  have  to  obtain  approval  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  3-per- 
cent direct  loan  authorization  in  existing 
law  would  remain  available  to  be  used  in 
cases  where  the  private  market  required 
an  Inordinately  high  interest  rate,  with 
discretion  left  to  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine the  dividing  line. 

Under  HH.  8647,  $10  million  would  be 
made  available  to  institutions  for  this 
interest  subsidy  for  each  of  the  next  2 
fiscal  years.  The  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget  in  any  year  under  the  supple- 
mental Interest  payment  approach  would 
be  very  small.  For  example,  tissuming  an 
average  private  market  interest  rate  of 
5Vi  percent  for  public  and  private  uni- 
versities together,  an  annual  supple- 
ment of  less  than  $10  million  would 
achieve  the  effect  of  3-percent  interest 
for  $300  million  of  college  housing  fi- 
nancing. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  initial 
reaction  of  educators  has  been  favorable 
to  the  principle  embodied  In  my  bill.  The 
National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Orant  Colleges,  termed  my 
bill  a  constructive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
letter  forwarded  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  hous- 
ing by  the  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  an  organization  com- 
prised of  213  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  seven  statewide  systems  of  State 
colleges  in  41  States  and  Guam.  In  this 
letter  the  chairman  of  the  association's 
legislative  committee.  President  Earle  T. 
Hawkins  of  TOwson  State  College  in 
Maryland,  asks  that  "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assist  higher  education  in  gen- 
erating a  capital  funding  source  of  at 
least  $1  billion  each  year  for  the  next 
10  years  for  single  and  married  stu- 
dent housing  at  an  Interest  cost  of  not 
more  than  3  percent  and  for  debt  terms 
of  not  more  than  50  years."  The  letter, 
which  was  written  on  the  same  day  that 
I  Introduced  my  bill,  aiso  called  for  an 
interest  subsidy  plan  at  a  cost  of  no  more 
than  3  percent  to  the  institution,  or  an 
alternative  program  of  ci^iital  grants 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  interest  cost  on  construction  of  hous- 
ing to  at  least  a  3-percent  level  for  the 
term  of  the  debt. 

I  am  further  advised  that  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  of  America 
has  also  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  pro- 
graming Federal  subsidies  to  higher  edu- 
cation. The  association  points  out  that 
the  Federal  interest  rate  of  3  percent  is 
more  attractive  than  current  private 
market  rates,  and  thereby  has  created 
an  artiflcial  condition  which  hampers 
rather  than  encourages  decisive  solutions 
to  the  growing  problem  of  providing  suf- 


ficient college  housing,  lliis  same  associ- 
ation suggests  direct  Federal  subsidies  by 
three  possible  approaches,  one  of  which 
is  a  direct  refiectlon  of  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  to  wit,  a  variable  Interest  grant 
to  absorb  Interest  costs  over  a  prescribed 
rate.  The  Investment  Bankers  conclude 
that  "msiximum  construction  of  new  col- 
lege academic  buildings  and  dormitories 
depends  upon  utilizing  the  private 
market  to  its  full  potential,  and  then 
supplementing  it  when  necessary  with  a 
Federal  Government  loan  program." 

This  is  precisely  the  approach  I  con- 
cluded would  be  the  most  feasible  in  the 
drafting  of  H.R.  8647. 

I  am  pleased  also  to  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  my  own  University  of  Hawaii, 
which  like  other  educational  institutions 
is  most  concerned  over  the  effect  on  Its 
budget  of  a  proposed  Federal  Interest 
rate  higher  than  the  present  3  percent. 
The  vice  president  for  business  affairs 
at  the  university,  Mr.  Richard  Takasaki, 
terms  my  bill  a  "most  practical  approach 
for  assisting  students  with  this  pressing 
problem."  Mr.  Takasaki  endorses  the  use 
of  private  market  financing  with  the 
Federal  Government  subsidizing  inter- 
est costs  in  excess  of  3  percent,  and  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  concern  of  the  univer- 
sity over  the  President's  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  interest  rate  from  3  percent  to 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  3% 
percent. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  initial  reaction 
to  believe  that  we  do  have  with  this  legis- 
lation a  feasible  and  workable  plan  whose 
early  inception  at  such  a  minimal  cost 
to  the  Government  can  do  so  much  to  re- 
lieve the  present  worsening  situation  in 
construction  of  new  college  housing  ac- 
c<Mnmodatlons.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  give  Its  careful 
consideration  to  H.R.8647  as  a  positive 
approach  that  will  draw  the  approval  of 
educators  and  the  business  cMnmunlty 
in  unison,  while  meeting  an  overlooked 
need  in  making  a  well-rounded  educa- 
tion available  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  who  will  be  swelling 
college  enrollments  in  the  years  ahead. 


EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  6232,  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1967, 
presently  the  subject  of  hearings  in  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
most  particularly  to  express  my  Interest 
in  title  V  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation professions  development. 

In  this  90th  Congress,  I  have  again 
sponsored  a  bill,  H.R.  3372,  which  will 
establish  a  national  sabbatical  leave 
program  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers.  In  the  89th  Congress  the  iden- 
tical bill  (H.R.  10622)  was  reported  out 
of   our   Committee   on   Education   and 
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Labor,  but  did  not  reach  the  House  floor 
for  ooz\alderaUon. 

I  am  pleased  to  aee  that  HJR.  6232  ia 
addressing  Itself  to  the  questions  of  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion by  providing  programs  of  enrich- 
ment for  our  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  which  is  the  principal  concern 
of  my  bill  H.R.  3372. 

While  It  is  well  known  that  our  coun- 
try faces  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers. 
and  ttiat  this  bill  seeks  to  respond  to  this 
question.  I  feel  that  It  is  equally  Impor- 
tant that  we  strengthen  it  by  specifically 
recognizing  the  special  needs  of  teachers 
who  are  already  teaching  and  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  leave  work  for 
an  extended  year  s  study  In  their  field 
of  teaching  or  to  develop  further  skills 
in  another  fleld  In  which  they  may  have 
found  new  interests. 

I  heartily  endorse  section  532'bitl) 
of  HJR.  6232  which  specifically  refers  to 
various  subject  matters  such  as  history, 
civics,  reading,  international  affairs,  and 
the  arts  and  humanities,  in  addition  to 
education- type  courses,  as  those  which 
might  be  included  in  programs  that  in- 
stitutions could  provide  for  teachers  who 
are  presently  m  the  specific  teaching 
fleld.  Paragraph  (2i  refers  to  guidance, 
remedial  speech  and  reading,  child  de- 
velopment, and  educational  media  as 
other  areas  of  study  for  the  teacher. 
Reference  is  also  made  in  other  para- 
graphs to  special  programs  for  teachers 
of  preschool  children,  of  disadvantaged 
children,  of  handicapped  children,  as 
well  as  programs  for  administrators  and 
other  school  personnel. 

H  Jl.  6232  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  Include  in  the  terms  of  the  grsint  or 
contract  with  the  instituUon  of  higher 
education.  State  or  local  educational 
agency,  or  other  agencies,  payments  to 
persons  participating  in  these  training 
programs  of  such  stipends,  including  al- 
lowances for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  persons  and  their  de- 
pendents, as  he  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  prevailing  practices 
under  other  comparable  Federal  pro- 
grams. This  provision  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  teacher  to  participate  in 
these  programs 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  showed  that  in  urban 
districts  selected  for  study  only  19,4  per- 
cent offered  their  teachers  sabbatical 
leaves  with  at  least  partial  pay  for  pro- 
fessional study.  The  study  also  showed 
that  the  smaller  the  school  district  and 
the  more  limited  its  financial  resources, 
the  less  likely  it  was  that  any  provision 
for  such  a  leave  was  available.  The  study 
also  pointed  out  that  only  4.229  teachers 
were  on  such  leaves,  averaging  less  than 
one  teacher  from  the  4.697  school  dis- 
tricts Included  In  the  study. 

The  complexity  of  our  society  and  the 
rapid  expansion  of  new  knowledge  and 
ideas  are  self-evident.  Equally  appar- 
ent Is  the  fact  that  we  are  rK>t  helping 
our  teachers  keep  up  with  the  current  ex- 
plosion of  concepts  and  ideas,  if  the  vast 
majority  are  left  to  their  own  resources 
to  maintain  professional  competence  and 
expertise.  We  are  perudizing  our  chil- 
dren If  we  do  not  provide  our  teachers 
with  amole  opportunities  to  return  to 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  without 


undue  sacrifice  to  their  families'  well- 
being 

Summer  Irxstitutes,  ln.servlce  training 
programs,  and  other  short-term  pro- 
grams, seminars,  workshops  and  confer- 
ences are  worthwlille  but  in  my  opinion 
cannot  take  the  place  of  offering  the 
teacher  concentrated  full-time  academic 
study  in  his  particular  fleld  of  study  or 
In  a  new  area  which  Is  urgently  needed 
in  his  school  system  ¥ot  this  reason.  I 
have  asked  the  subcommittee  to  amend 
the  language  on  page  61  of  H  R.  6232  to 
make  specific  the  authority  that  section 
532  grants  to  teachers  already  in  the  sys- 
tem may  be  for  yearlong  academic  pro- 
grams at  institutions  of  higher  education. 

While  fully  supporting  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  provide  refresher 
courses,  as  well  as  the  degree-program 
fellowships  which  are  designed  to  at- 
tract qualified  people  into  the  leaching 
profession,  I  am  most  fearful  that  H  R. 
'>:-32  as  drafted  will  not  make  possible 
the  intensive  study  many  of  our  nonde- 
gree  teachcr.s  need  t<3  upgrade  their  qual- 
ifications Nor  will  it  allow  such  longer 
periods  of  study  to  experienced  teachers. 
It  cannot  be  assumed  that  these  te«w;hers 
are  able  to  mam  tain  profes,-Jonal  com- 
petence only  through  attending  evening 
institutes  or  summer  courses 

Also  in  my  bill  H  R  3372,  I  have  made 
specific  provision  for  yearlong  study 
grants  to  teachers  who  are  currently 
teaching  but  who  do  not  have  a  bac- 
calaureate degree.  Current  figures  are 
not  available,  however,  a  1955  report 
of  the  NEA  showed  that  34  percent  of  all 
elementary  school  teachers  lacked  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  In  1960  a  further 
study  revealed  that  25  percent  of  the 
elementary  teachers  had  less  than  4 
years  of  undergraduate  teacher  prepara- 
tion. In  recognition  of  this  problem  I 
have  urged  Uie  Education  Subcommit- 
tee to  write  specific  language  in  HJl. 
6232  to  provide  special  programs  which 
will  accelerate  the  completion  of  the 
basic  academic  studies  necessary  to  bring 
these  teachers'  professioiial  requirements 
up  to  standard.  Such  a  move  is  as  nec- 
essary as  attracting  new  students  into 
teaching  careers. 

No  matter  how  vigorously  we  work  to 
achieve  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  our  children,  each  class  Ls  only  as 
good  as  its  teacher  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  to  make  a  firm  commitment 
to  our  teachers  by  providing  them  with 
greater  ease  and  access  to  the  available 
knowledge  and  education  in  our  universi- 
ties. Finally  I  urge  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate funds  for  implenientbig  tliese  pro- 
grams, this  would  be  tlie  surest  guar- 
antee of  the  highest  quality  education 
for  our  elementary  and  secondary  school 
ciilldren. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  following  Is  a  list  of 
organizations  and  hidivlduals  who  have 
written  In  support  of  my  bill  HJt  3372. 
and  also  a  list  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  date  who  have  cosponsored  my 
bill  HJl.  3372. 

Okoakizations    a.vd    Individuaiji    im    8uppo>t 
or   H  H    3372 

OSCANIZATtUHS 

American  PedernUon  of  Teaotvers. 

C«llXoralm  Te«ciiera  Aaaoclatlon. 

Everett  PsdentUou  ot  Tc«cb«ra  ^MwiMirhu- 

se'.tai . 


Hawaii  SducaUon  Association. 

Hawaii  Stat«  Board  of  Education. 

nilnola  Federation  of  Teachers. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerosr>eu^e  Workers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America. 

Kauai  Education  Association   (Hawaii). 

Liktx>r's  Non-Partlsan  League. 

Lanal  Education  Association   (Hawaii). 

MHlne  Te.achers   Association. 

Minnesota  Federation  of  Teachers. 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United   States. 

Nebraska   Slate  Education   Association. 

New  Jersey  Education  AjBB<x;latlon. 

North  Dakota  Education  Association. 

Ohio  Education  Association.  Association  of 
Clfvssroom  Teachers. 

Oregon  Education  A.'^soclatlon. 

Overseas  Education  As8<x'latlon.  Inc. 

Rhode  Isl.ind  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Texas  State  Teachers  Association. 

United  Automobile  Workers  of  America. 

Washington    Education   Association. 

Wisconsin   Education    Association. 

INDIVIDCALS 

Mr  Mark  CockrlU,  Maunaolu  College.  Maul, 
Hawaii 

Mr  Eugene  C.  Edgerly.  Heidelberg  Ameri- 
can School. 

Mr  Don  B  Ooodloe,  The  Washington 
Teachers'  Union. 

Mr  I3on  Kenyon,  Covlna  High  School.  Cali- 
fornia. 

V  S.    REPRESZNTATrvr.a 

Hon.  John  H.  Dent.  IdenUcal  bUl  Intro- 
duced. 

Hon.  John  O  Dow,  IdenUcal  bill  Intro- 
duced 

Hon  Ed  Edmondson.  Identical  bill  Intro- 
duced 

Hon  Don  Edwards,  Identical  bill  Intro- 
dui"ed 

Hon.  Donald  M   Fraser. 

Hon   Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

Hon  Henry  Uelstoskl,  identical  bill  Intro- 
duced 

Hon.  Elmer  Holland,  Identical  bill  Intro- 
duced. 

Hon  Hervey  Machen.  Identical  bill  Intro- 
duced. 

Hon.  Spark  Matsunaga,  Identical  bUl  Intro- 
duced. 

Hon   George  P   MUler. 

Hon  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Identical  bill  Intro- 
duced. 

Hon  Joseph  Resnlck.  Identical  bill  Intro- 
duced. 

Hon.  Jame«  Scheuer,  Identical  bill  Intro- 
duced. 

Hon  Lionel  Van  Deerlln. 

Hon.  E.  8  Johnny  Walker.  Identical  bill 
introduced. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  Join 
me  In  seeking  the  Inclusion  of  this  pro- 
gram In  the  higher  education  amend- 
ments now  under  consideration. 


OIL  SHALE  AND  MINERAL  RULES 
AND  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Buhton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcofU)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  announced  a  pro- 
posed set  of  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  he  hopes  to  administer  the  de- 
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velopment  of  oil  shale  and  other  min- 
erals on  federally  owned  land  In  the 
Western  United  States. 

I  rise  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  urge 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  with- 
draw his  proposed  regulations  imtil  Con- 
gress has  had  further  opportunity  to 
study  them  more  thoroughly. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  volume  of  oU 
in  shale  lands  runs  to  2,000  billion  bar- 
rels— five  times  the  world's  known  re- 
serves in  the  United  States.  The  oil  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  $5,000  billion  at 
current  market  prices,  which  comes  to 
about  $25,000  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  coimtry. 

Since  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  last 
great  known  reserve  of  oil  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  still  in  the  public  domain, 
I  believe  we  must  be  very  careful  to  see 
that  it  Is  developed  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  assure  the  best  use  of  the  resources 
and  the  maximum  possible  return  from 
them  for  public  use. 

Considering  the  primitive  condition  of 
the  technology  regarding  the  recovery  of 
oil  from  shale,  and  particularly  consid- 
ering that  30  percent  of  the  oil  shale 
land  already  is  in  private  ownership,  I 
can  see  no  need  to  rush. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  thing  if  this  com- 
plicated situation  were  mishandled  In 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  monopolization 
of  this  great  untapped  natural  resource 
belonging  to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


AMERICANIZATION  DAY  IN  JERSEY 
CITY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  days  in  my  native  Jersey  City, 
is  the  annual  Americanization  Day  cele- 
bration which  is  sponsored  by  the  Clin- 
ton E.  Plsk  Post.  132,  of  the  Veterans  of 
FVjreign  Wars. 

This  year  I  was  invited  to  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  36th  annual 
celebration  which  the  Jersey  Journal,  a 
very  outstanding  newspaper  and  a  reli- 
able indicator  of  the  public  pulse  in  our 
community,  described  as  the  "greatest 
ever." 

To  observe  this  event,  some  very  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  Armed 
Forces  honored  our  city  with  appropri- 
ate remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  this  honor- 
able body  to  the  remarks  made  at  the 
Americanization  Day  ceremonies  which 
were  held  at  Pershing  Field,  Jersey  City, 
on  Sunday,  April  30.  1967,  and  I  would 
like  to  express  my  eternal  gratitude  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  this  great 
veterans'  group  for  their  continuing  sup- 
port of  this  event  and  to  the  city  fathers 
of  the  city  of  Jersey  City  who  labored 
with  the  m^nbers  of  the  Fisk  Post  to 
make  tills  once  again  a  great  day  for 
Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent. 


I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  remarks  made  by  Maj.  Gen.  John  G. 
Cassidy.  commanding  general  of  the 
78th  Division.  USAR,  the  grand  marshal 
for  the  36th  annual  Americanization  Day 
parade.  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  B.  Thorpe, 
New  Jersey  National  Guard,  and  Capt. 
C.  J.  Schulz,  USNR.  The  remarks 
follow : 
Remakks   of   Maj.   Gen.   John    G.   Cassidt, 

COMMANDtNG    GENEKAL.    NEW    JEKSET     78TH 

Division  (T«ainino),  U.S.  Abmt  Reserve, 
Geamd  Massral  fob  the  36th  Annual  Jeh- 
SET  CiTT  Americanization  Day  Parade, 
Apkil  30,  1907 

"Our  Country.  In  her  Intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  right.  But 
our  Country,  right  or  wrong." 

I  have  been  bestowed  a  great  honor  In  be- 
ing Grand  Marshal  for  this  36th  annual 
Jersey  City  Americanization  Day  Parade.  It 
Is  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  life. 

As  our  Country  Is  faced  with  so  many  prob- 
lems in  tha  world  and  In  protecting  inno- 
cent, defenseleM  peoples  from  Communist 
aggression,  displays  of  loyalty  and  Ameri- 
canism as  witnessed  here  today  most  as- 
rtu-edly  prove  to  the  minority  who  dissent 
with  the  policies  of  President  Johnson  and 
our  Country  that  our  Country  is  right  and 
that  our  President  is  right. 

There  can  be  no  other  way — But  the  Amer- 
ican way  and  President  Johnson's  policies 
must  be  carried  out  if  peace  Is  to  reign 
throughout  the  world.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  a  war  all  of  us  would  rather  not  be  In- 
volved with — But  we  are. 

We  are  Involved  for  good  reason.  We  are  In 
Vietnam  to  stop  Communist  aggression  be- 
fore It  reaches  the  shwea  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  bold  the  line  somewhere. 

Today  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
all  of  us  to  register  emphatic  support  of 
President  Johnson  in  the  Vietnam  war  and 
complete  contempt  for  those  who  would 
hamper  the  war  effort  and  prolong  the  blood- 
shed. 

The  turnout  of  tremendous  magnitude  to- 
day will  b«  an  expression  of  utter  condemna- 
tion of  those  with  subnormal  minds  who 
would  resort  to  such  despicable  acts  as  burn- 
ing the  American  Flag  and  destroying  their 
draft  cards,  and  heaping  abuse  on  official 
Washington.  These  same  characters,  a  dis- 
credit to  any  nation,  would  be  among  the 
first,  when  Involved  In  trying  circumstances 
who  wotUd  wrap  around  themselves  the  Con- 
stitution and  "Old  Glory"  and  cry  for  pro- 
tection of  their  rights  as  citizens,  nmnlnd- 
ful,  however,  are  these  lawbreakers,  peace- 
nlJcs,  Vletnlks  to  the  precept  that  citizenship 
carries  responsibility. 

Today  ws  will  have  an  opportunity  to  Im- 
bue and  rekindle  In  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren— the  so-called  old  fashioned  way  of 
patrtotlam,  a  burning  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  upon  which  our  Country 
was  founded. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  these  very  basics 
of  American  democracy  are  menaced  by  mis- 
guided groups  who  would  desecrate  the  Flag 
and  utter  traitorous  phrases  against  our 
Prssldent  and  a  valiant,  generous  country's 
Institutions. 

Our  prayer  today  Is  to  keep  the  flag  flying 
high,  we  cant  wave  It  too  much.  Our  hope 
Is  to  find  a  way  to  reach  the  blackened  hearts 
of  the  "nlks"  of  all  varieties  without  re- 
sorting to  force  and  try  to  make  them  realize 
that  In  no  cotintry  can  they  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges made  available  to  them  here.  In  no 
country  outside  the  United  States  would 
their  reprehensible  acts  be  tolerated. 

Organizations  such  as  the  VJ'.W.  and 
American  Legion,  encourage  individual  par- 
ticipations tn  programs  such  as  will  be  con- 
ducted today  and  add  a  personal  protest 
•Calnst  %tM  alien  "isms"  that  are  responsible 
for  the  present  unrest  and  are  threatening 


world  peace.  We  must  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  Ideals  of  our  forefathers  conceived 
191  years  ago.  Thank  you. 


Remarks  or  Baic.  Gkn.  Edwabo  B.  Thorpe, 
New  JxasKT  Aaicr  National  Gvi^bd  at  the 
Thirty -Shth  Americanization  Day  Cele- 
bration, Jersey  Crrr,  NJ.,  April  30,  1967 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  citizens  of  Jersey  City  and 
Hudson  County. 

This  annual  program  Is  most  outstanding. 
I  don't  believe  It  Is  equaled  anywhere  in  the 
0.S.A.  In  fact.  It  should  be  duplicated  In 
every  hamlet  and  city  In  the  country. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  too  many  people  In  this  country  who 
have  forgotten  the  meaning  of  loyalty.  Sev- 
eral events  have  taken  place  recently  that 
prompt  me  to  make  this  statement. 

First,  the  disclosure  by  "Ramparts  Maga- 
zine" that  ova  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  was  assisting  clean-cut  students  to 
attend  International  student  conferences. 
The  purpose  of  this  assistance  was  to  send 
these  clean-cut  Americans  abroad  to  Improve 
our  posture  ...  to  let  the  world  know  that 
the  majority  of  our  students  were  not  long- 
haired Lotharios.  They  were  not  sent  to  these 
conferences  as  agents  of  the  CIA. 

Then  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  saw  these 
bathless-bearded.  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  burn  draft  cards  and  the  United 
States  flag.  In  my  opinion,  each  and  every 
one  of  the  participants  in  the  march  and 
the  speakers  are  treading  on  seditious 
ground. 

I  was  raised  and  taught  to  respect,  love 
and  understand  that  the  tJ.SJL  Is  the  great- 
est country  ever  founded.  Stephen  Decatur 
said  "My  country,  may  she  always  be  in  the 
right:  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong."  I 
say  "Our  President,  right  or  wrong,  is  al- 
ways right  when  dealing  with  foreign  pow- 
ers In  the  time  of  war. 

I  compare  the  position  of  President  John- 
son with  that  of  General  Washington.  He 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  red  coats 
and  the  Tories  In  civilian  dress.  He  always 
had  to  be  on  his  guard :  During  the  Campaign 
of  1777  one  night  he  had  to  give  the  order. 
"Place  only  Americans  on  guard  tonight."  At 
Brandywlne,  Germantown,  Chester  and  in 
and  around  Philadelphia  the  loyalists,  the 
Tories  and  their  fellow  travelers  were  so 
numerous  he  couldn't  rely  on  the  Intelligence 
passed  on  to  him  because  of  the  loyalists  and 
the  fellow  travelers  who  were  masquerading 
as  patriots.  He  had  his  problems  with  the 
Congress,  too.  They  delayed  authorizing  him 
150  lbs  that  he  urgently  required  for  main- 
taining his  Intelligence  system. 

Today,  our  President  has  a  war  on  his 
hands — the  Commtmlsts  and  their  fellow 
travelers  have  organized  a  spy  and  sabotage 
system  that  is  giving  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
The  bathless,  bearded  ones  and  a  few  mis- 
guided clergy  are  attempting  to  undermine 
every  decent  and  patriotic  principle  thou- 
sands of  men  have  died  for.  We  can't  permit 
these  unpatriotic  Individuals  to  sabotage  our 
President,  otu-  country,  and  comfort  the 
enemy. 

To  the  young  folk,  and  there  are  many  of 
you  present,  I  want  you  to  remember  the 
rights  and  privileges  you  enjoy  haven't  been 
acquired  on  a  silver  platter.  They  have  been 
earned  by  sweat  and  blood.  This  freedom  is 
only  temporary  and  It  has  to  be  earned  and 
protected  from  generation  to  generation. 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  not  fighting  an  unorga- 
nized group  of  starved  peasants,  using  bows, 
arrows  and  slingshots  that  these  flag  and 
draft  card  burners  would  like  you  to  believe. 
The  Vletcong  are  using  weapons  equal  to 
those  used  by  our  ground  forces,  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  using  guerrilla  war- 
fare tactics  In  the  Jungle.  In  the  cities  they 
are  using  modern  explosives  to  salsotage 
public  and  private  property  and  kill  Inno- 
cent citizens.  They  also  have  In  their  pos- 
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acaalon  th«  moet  »L>phUtic<ited  weapons  of 
our  time.  These  weapons  are  suppaetl  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  naclona.  Including  Soviet  Ruaal^i 
and  Red  China 

Our  pilots  state  that  the  flak  around  the 
VC  tndustrltU  and  railroad  Installations  Is 
greater  than  anything  they  encountered  dur- 
ing World  War  II  They  are  also  using  l*Onun 
mlsallea  against  our  alrp<~>rts  and  troops  This 
weapon  Is  produced  in  the  rfovlet  Union  and 
shipped   to   N    Vietnam 

I  quote  part  ur  >in  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Chicago  Tribute  This  Is  a  statement 
of  NIcolal  Lenin  Quote  On  basis  of  my 
oboervatlons  gathered  during  my  years  of 
exile  The  cultured  class  of  the  capltalut 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  America 
and  the  idealistic  bourgeoisie  should  be  re- 
garded as  deafmules  and  treated  accordingly 
They  will  grant  us  credits  which  will  811  the 
CoSers  of  the  Corumunlst  organizations  In 
their  countries  while  they  enlarge  and  Im- 
prove our  armamei;t  Industry  by  supplying 
ail  kinds  of  wares  which  we  shall  need  for 
future  and  successful  attacks  against  our 
suppliers  ' 

If  Kosygin  and  his  perverted  constituents 
were  sincere  about  peace  and  easing  tensions. 
they  could  tear  down  the  Berlin  Wall  and 
allow  free  passage  between  East  and  West 
Berlin.  This  would  be  a  practical  effort  to- 
wards peace 

Don't  forget.  Khrushchev  stated  he  would 
bury  us"  a*^d  this  is  their  ultimate  objec- 
tive. 

I  have  faith  and  trust  In  our  President 
Johnaon,  I  have  faith  In  the  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. After  listening  to  Congressman  Daniels. 
I  am  assured  that  our  representatives  In 
Congress  have  had  about  enough  of  this 
minor  inlnt)rl'.y  group  of  fellow  travelers  and 
their  bearded  patsies  I  am  further  assured 
that  the  Congress  will  support  our  President 
and  our  men  In  uniform  during  the  present 
crisis. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  whole- 
some acceptance  of  these  remarks. 

RsMABiu    rfig     Amkhicanization    Dat    Cftre- 

MOMT  BT  CaPT    C    J    SCHrLZ.  USNR 

It  Is  gratifying  to  see  such  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  turnout  for  a  patriotic  event 
such  as  this  The  Navy  has  always  enjoyed 
the  wonderful  st  pp<jrt  given  it  by  the  pe<.>ple 
of  Jersey  City  and  It  Is  pleased  with  the 
support  It  continues  to  receive  during  the 
present  world  crisis 

There  are  currently  about  150,000  Navy 
men  and  Marines  In  and  off  Vietnam  engage<l 
In  military  operations  ranging  from  the  fly- 
ing of  sophisticated  superstmlc  aircraft  to 
•ailing  and  searching  wooden  hulled  Junks — 
their  design  as  ancient  as  Asia  Itself 

The  ships,  aircraft  and  men  are  conduct- 
ing the  most  Intensive  air  and  combat  opera- 
tion* In  naval  history  Many  carrier  pilots 
have  flown  more  than  200  combat  missions  In 
thla  war,  twice  as  many  as  most  pilots  flew  In 
World  War  11  Navy-Marine  Corps  amphib- 
ious assaults  from  the  sea,  by  helicopter  and 
landing  craft  along  with  combined  United 
Stalea  and  South  Vietnamese  counter  Insur- 
gency operations  are  preventing  men  and 
material  from  reaching  the  Viet  Cong  by  sea 

The  problem  of  keeping  50  combat  ships 
operating  and  500  aircraft  flying  Is  conalder- 
able.  The  Navy  directed  military  sea  trans- 
portation service  Is  engaged  In  a  nxasalve  sea- 
Uft  operation  carrying  men  and  supplies  to 
Vietnam — over  98  •  of  all  supplies  going  Ui 
Vietnam  are  carried  by  ships  over  the  longest 
•upply  route  of  any  war  In  history  Primitive 
harbors  have  had  to  be  made  Into  efficient 
modem  ports 

The  Navy  In  Vietnam  Is  not  Just  men  flght- 
Ing  enemy  forces.  It  is  also  Navy  men  and 
Marines  building  homes  for  orphans  and 
helping  children  It  Is  doctors  treating  civil- 
ians and  teaching  medical  students  It  is 
Seabees  teaching  new  methods  and  new  tcxils 


Navy   men  are  helping   the  South   Vietnam- 
ese help  theonselves  t.jward  a  better  life 

These  men  are  working  16-  to  18-hour  daye 
without  complaint.  General  Westmoreland 
said  Just  a  few  days  ago  that  certain  so-called 
peace  demonstrations  In  the  Ua  are  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  loss  of  life  among  the 
valiant  men  of  all  services  In  southeast  Asia 
We  In  the  Navy  like  to  think  that  a  patriotic 
demonstration  such  as  this,  may  In  the  long 
run  shorten  this  war  and  save  lives  of  our 
fighting  men. 

On  behalf  of  all  Navy  men  and  especially  of 
the  thousands  of  present  and  former  Navy 
men  from  Jersey  City,  I  want  to  convey  our 
appreciation  for  your  support  The  freedom 
that  the  world  seeks  has  a  tremendous  cost 
It  Is  pleasing  to  us  to  know  that  the  people  of 
Jersey   City   know    th.\t   freedom    Is    nut    free 


JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE  OP  THE 
AMERICAS 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico  i  Mr  Polanco-AbreuI 
may  extend  hl.s  remark-s  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POLANCO-ABREU  Mr  Speaker, 
during  October  1966,  there  was  created 
a  permanent  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
America.s  composed  of  the  Chief  Justices 
of  the  Western  HemLsphere  nations  and 
at  the  same  time  there  was  adopted  a 
Con.~tltutlve  Charter  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  Americas  The  Judicial 
Conference  Is  a  nonprofit  international 
organization  with  permanent  headquar- 
ters in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  lUs  creation  tirew  out  from  a  com- 
bined regional  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  biennial  con- 
ference of  the  Inter-American  Bar  A.sso- 
ciation  In  San  Juan,  PR,  May  22-29. 
1966  More  than  800  lawyers  and  Judges 
from  19  nations,  including  500  from  the 
United  States,  attended  the  meeting 

The  purpose  of  tlie  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  Americas  is  to  strengthen  the 
independence  of  the  Judiciary,  sponsor 
forums,  conduct  research,  provide  con- 
sultations on  problems  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  Improve  Judicial 
procedures,  and  stimulate  the  adoption 
and  implementation  of  standards  that 
dignify  the  Judicial  function 

The  Judicial  Conference  alms  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  Informational  ex- 
change between  the  member  countries  lo 
enhance  the  judicial  function  and  to 
e.stablLsh  Judicial  schools  and  sponsor 
the  exchange  of  magistrates  and  Jurists 
in  furtherance  of  the  principles  sanc- 
tioned In  tiu'  Declaration  of  San  Juan. 

The  Declaration  of  San  Juan  calls 
upon  all  governments  in  this  hemisphere 
to  recognize  the  Independence  of  the  Ju- 
diciary as  essential  to  "the  very  existence 
of  any  society  that  respects  the  rule  of 
law  " 

The  recent  trip  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  Punta  del  Est*,  which  gave 
additional  impetus  to  the  efforts  to  In- 
tegrate South  America  economlcaJly. 
makes  this  an  opportune  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  collea*aies  to  the  "Char- 
ter of  San  Juan."  Because  for  economic 


Integration  to  be  a  success,  It  will  also  be 
necessary  for  the  South  American  coun- 
tries to  unify  their  Judicial  rules.  The 
"Charter  of  San  Juan"  Is  a  significant 
step  in  this  direction. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  holding  of  the  biennial 
conference  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association  in  San  Juan  last  May.  the 
establishment  of  the  permanent  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  Americas,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  "Charter  of  San 
Juan"  is  further  evidence  of  Puerto 
Rico's  role  as  an  essential  link  between 
North  and  South  America.  This  link 
which  has  heretofore  proved  valuable 
for  economic  and  political  communica- 
tion now  takes  on  a  new  meaning  with 
the  Judicial  function. 

The    "Charter  of  San  Juan"  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  assembled  In  plenary 
session  of  the  Second  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  .^merlciis  In  the  city  of  San  Juan  Bau- 
tist.i  de  Puerto  Rico,  hereby  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing Constitutive  Charter  of  Uie  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  Americas 

First  A  nonprofit  association  named  Ju- 
dlcl.ll  Conference  of  the  Americas.  Incor- 
porated. Is  hereby  created  with  a  permanent 
nature  and  for  an  Indefinite  time,  pursuant 
to  legislation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  which  In  its  International  re- 
lations shall  t>e  known  as  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  Americas 

Second  lu  he.adquarters  shall  be  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  the 
main  office  temp<^>rarlly  located  at  19  Betances 
Street.  Hato  Rey.  San  Juan,  and  Mr  Luis 
Negron  Fernandez  is  hereby  designated,  for 
purposes  of  its  registration,  provisional  rep- 
resent-itive  or  agent  In  ch.irge  thereof,  who 
shall  later  be  substituted  as  the  Board  of 
Dlrecttirs  may  determine  through  resolution 
of  the  Conference  Itself. 

Third  The  Conference  shall  meet  In  San 
Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  every  two  years,  and  shall 
hold  sessions  with  the  absolute  majority 
of  Its  members,  but  It  may  meet  In  any  other 
c<»untry  and  at  such  other  time  as  the  Con- 
ference Itself  may  decide  by  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  of  the  members  present 

Fourth  It  shall  promote,  execute  and  carry 
ovit  the  following  objectives  or  purposes 

1  To  sfxjnsor  forums,  studies,  research  and 
consultations  among  the  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  countries  of  the  Continent  on 
problems  related  to  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  so  as  to  strengthen  Its  Independence 
aa  an  Indispensable  requirement  for  the  prev- 
alence of  the  Rule  of  Law;  to  Improve  and 
simplify  ail  administrative  and  Judicial 
procedures,  and  to  stimulate  the  adoption 
and  application  of  standards  that  dignify  the 
Judicial  function 

2  To  pwovlde  means  of  Information  to 
bring  within  the  reach  of  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Continent,  texts.  Juris- 
prudence, studies,  and  research  In  the  fields 
of  law.  Judicial  administration  and  court 
operation,  and  advise  them  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  meastires  adopted  Ln  different 
countries,  within  their  respective  systems, 
alnved   at   enlianclng    the   Judicial    function 

3  To  develop  an  educational  program 
through  the  establishment  of  Judicial 
Schools  and  sponsor  the  exchange  of  magis- 
trates and  Jurists  of  the  different  countries, 
with  a  view  to  the  coalescence  of  the  princi- 
ples sanctioned  In  the  Declaration  of  San 
Juan  which  Is  attached  herewith  as  part 
of    this   Constitutive   Charter 

Fifth:  The  members  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  Americas  shall  be :  ( 1 )  the 
chief  JusUces  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  countries  which  were  represented 
In  the  First  Judicial  Conference  oX  the 
Americas,  held  In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
from  the  twenty-fourth  to  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May.  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and 
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In  thU  second  oonterence;  (2)  the  algners  of 
the  Declaration  of  San  Juan  ami  ot  thla 
document,  as  k>ng  as  they  form  part  of  their 
respective  courts. 

The  chief  Justice*  of  the  Supreme  Court*  of 
Justice  of  other  countrlee  In  America  m^y 
be  members  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  Americas  when  the  Conference  eo  de- 
cides in  a  plenary  aeeslon,  by  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  of  the  members  present.  The  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts  who  are 
members  of  the  Conference  may  delegate 
their  representation  to  another  magistrate  of 
their  own  court. 

Sixth:  The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
San  Juan  and  of  this  Constitutive  Charter 
who  cease  to  be  members  of  their  respective 
courts  shall  continue  belonging  to  thla 
association  on  an  Advlaer-Uember  capacity. 

Seventh:  This  corporation  shall  not  have 
the  power  to  Issue  capital  stock. 

Eight:  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Incorporators  are: 

Hon.   Paclflclo  Ledenna,   Sucre,   Bolivia. 

Hon.  Osvaldo  lUanes  Benltez.  Santiago, 
Chile. 

Hon.  Samuel  Barrlentoa  Restrepo,  Bogot4, 
Colombia. 

Hon.  Evello  Ramirez  Chavarrl,  San  Jo66, 
Costa  Rica. 

Hon.  Jos*  Vicente  Vlianova,  San  Salvador, 
El  Salvador. 

Hon.  Fablo  Murlllo  Diaz.  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras. 

Hon.  Salvador  Mayorga  Orozco.  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

Hon.  Manuel  A.  Diaz  EscaJa,  Panama  City. 
Panama. 

Hon.  Luis  Martines  MUtoa  Ajuncl6n, 
Paraguay. 

Hon.  Alfredo  Magulfia  Suero,  Lima,  Jeru. 

Hon.  Luis  Negrbn  Pern&ndez.  Ban  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Hon.  Manuel  R.  Ruiz  Tejada,  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Dominican  Republic. 

Hon.  Hamlet  Reyes,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Hon.  Joefe  O.  Sarmlento  Niifiez,  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Ninth:  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
Americans  shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors 
composed  of  a  president,  a  vlce-prealdent,  a 
secretary,  and  a  treacurer,  which  Board,  for 
Its  first  term  of  offlce,  la  elected  unanimously 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Luis  Negrin  Peruindez.  President. 

Hon.  Manuel  R.  Ruiz  Tejada,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Hon    Jos*  G.  Sarmlento  Nufiez,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Manuel  A.  Diaz  Escala,  Treasurer. 

The  Board  shall  adopt  its  resolutions  by 
a  majority  of  Its  members. 

The  Board  shall  have,  furthermore,  an 
assistant  secretary  and  an  assistant  treas- 
urer, having  been  unanimously  elected  as 
such  the  Hon.  Jos*  Vicente  Vlianova,  aaalet- 
ant  secretary,  and  Hon.  Evello  Ramlres,  as- 
sistant treasurer,  who  shall  act  a^  substitutes 
for  the  secretary  and  treasurer  whenever 
these  can  not  attend  a  meeting. 

The  memt)erB  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  hold  offlce  for  a  term  of  two  years  and 
until  their  succeeors  are  elected  and  qualify. 

Given  In  San  Juan  Bautlsta  de  Puerto  Rico, 
this  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  nineteen 
hundred  and  slxty-elx. 

Paciflco  Ledezma,  Dean  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  of  Bolivia. 

Osvaldo  Illanes  Benltez,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Chile. 

Samuel  Barrlentos  Restrepo,  Magistrate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Colombia. 

Evello  Ramirez,  Magistrate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  of  Costa  Rica. 

Joe*  Vicente  'Vlianova,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  El  Salvador. 

Pablo  MurlUo  Dlas,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Jtistlce  of  Honduras. 

Salvador  Mayorga  Orosco,  Chief  J\utlc«  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Nicaragua. 


Mvii^l  A.  Dial  Escala,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supmne  Court  of  Justice  of  Panama. 

Luis  Martinez  Mlltos,  Chief  Jiistlce  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Paraguay. 

Alfredo  Magulfia  Suero,  Dean  of  the  Su- 
preme Oo\irt  of  Justice  of  Peru. 

Luis  Negrbn  Femindez,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Cottrt  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Manuel  R.  RulK  Tejada,  Chief  Jiistlce  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Hamlet  Reyes,  Minister  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  of  Uruguay. 

Jos*  O.  Sarmlento  NCifiez,  Magistrate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Venezuela. 

JtrHAT 

We,  the  Justices  Paciflco  Ledezma.  Os- 
valdo lUanea  Benltez,  Samuel  Barrlentos 
Restrepo,  Evello  Ramirez,  Joe*  Vicente  Vli- 
anova, Fablo  Murlllo  Diaz,  Salvador  Mayorga 
Orozco,  Manuel  A.  Diaz  Escala,  Luis  Mar- 
tinez Mlltos,  Alfredo  Magulfia  Suero.  Luis 
Negr6n  Fem&ndez,  Manuel  R.  Rtilz  Tejada, 
Hamlet  Reyes  and  Joe*  O.  Sarmlento  Nufiez, 
being  duly  sworn,  hereby  depose:  that  we 
are  of  full  age,  married,  except  the  one 
named  above  in  third  order,  all  lawyers,  and 
residents,  respectively,  of  Sucre,  Bolivia; 
Santiago,  Chile;  Bogota,  Colombia;  San  Jos*, 
Costa  Rica;  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador;  Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras;  Managua,  Nicaragua; 
Panama  City,  Panama;  Asuncl6n,  Paraguay: 
Lima,  Peni;  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico;  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic;  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  and  Caracas,  Venezuela,  being  the 
subscribing  Incorporators  of  the  preceding 
Constitutive  Charter  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  Americas,  ratifying  our  agree- 
ment with  the  same  and  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  the  facts  herein  stated.  aU  of  which 
are  of  our  own  and  personal  Itnowledge. 

AvrmAvrr  nukbxx  87<g 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by 
Justices  Paciflo  Ledezma,  Osvaldo  manes 
Benites,  Samuel  Barrlentos  Restrepo,  Evello 
Ramirez,  Jos*  Vicente  Vlianova,  Fablo  Mu- 
rlllo Diaz,  Salvador  Mayorga  Orozco,  Manuel 
A.  Diaz  Escala,  Luis  Martinez  Mlltos,  Alfredo 
Magulfia  Suero,  Luis  NegrOn  Fernandez, 
Manuel  R.  Riuz  Tejada,  Hamlet  Reyes  and 
Jos*  O.  Sarmlento  Ni^fiee,  of  the  personal 
ctrcumstanoes  above  stated,  all  of  whom  I 
personally  know,  "this  twenty -eighth  day  of 
October,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  in 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  I  attest. 

Felix  Ochoteco, 

Notary. 


POLISH  CLUB  OP  WASHINGTON, 
D.C..  PRESENTS  POLISH  CON- 
STITUTION DAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  OkliAoma? 

There  •vras  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  Polish  Club  of  Wsishlngton, 
D.C.,  Group  848  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  presented  a  program  com- 
memorating the  signing  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  in  1791  at  the  Franciscan 
Monastery  In  Washington.  D.C.  I  wish 
to  hereby  submit  excerpts  of  remarks 
made  In  my  address  commemorating 
this  great  event  inaugurating  this  great 
milestone  In  Poland's  long  fight  for  free- 
dom tmd  self-government.  The  program 
was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Tadeusz 
Drweskl,  president  of  the  Polish  Club  of 
Washington. 


Spebcr  of  Congkessuam  Maddkit 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  today  commemo- 
rating the  historic  Constitution  of  the  Polish 
nation  which  was  signed  in  1791  and  in- 
augurated the  beginning  of  what  was  then 
thought  to  be  liberty,  freedom  and  self- 
government  for  the  people  of  Poland.  The 
world  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  Poland 
would,  in  a  short  time,  again  be  enslaved  by 
powerful  neighbor  nations.  During  the  Inter- 
vening years  up  to  the  present  day,  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  have  consistently  fought  lor 
freedom  and  self-government.  Over  the  gen- 
erations the  desire  for  liberty  and  freedom 
has  never  diminished  in  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  Polish  people  whether  tliey  are  liv- 
ing in  the  mother  country  or  In  other  lands 
throughout  the  world. 

Older  people  in  the  audience  vividly  re- 
member the  days  after  World  'War  I  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  making  his  fight  for 
the  League  of  Nations.  At  that  time  Poland, 
for  the  first  time  In  generations,  was  again 
given  a  free  government  and  national  Identi- 
ty. To  miy  mind  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of 
world  history  was  the  unfortunate  opposi- 
tion and  successful  fight  made  by  opponents 
of  WUson's  League  of  Nations  In  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the  early  1920's.  'When 
our  nation  reftised  to  Join  other  nations  of 
the  world  in  this  great  effort  to  insure  world 
peace,  many  suspected  then  the  League  of 
Nations  would  fall.  Had  the  Number  One 
nation,  the  United  States,  participated,  there 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  League  of 
Nations  would  have  succeeded  to  outlaw  fu- 
ture International  wars. 

We  must  remember  that  in  those  days  the 
international  communist  conspiracy  had  not 
been  organized  and  the  communist  threat 
was  merely  in  the  minds  of  a  few  world  In- 
surrectionists and  fanatics.  Had  we  joined 
the  League  of  Nations.  Hitler,  Mussolini  and 
and  Japanese  war  lords  could  not  liave  con- 
structed the  gigantic  war  machines  over  the 
years  during  the  late  20"s  and  1930's.  This 
great  opportunity  for  future  world  peace 
was  destroyed  by  reason  of  party  politics  In 
the  election  of  1930.  The  Congress  elected  In 
that  year  rejected  participation  Ln  an  or- 
ganization to  protect  the  future  peace  of  the 
world. 

Poland  again  received  Independence  and 
self-government  after  World  War  I  and  In 
the  twenty  years  of  the  Polish  Republic 
great  progress  in  government  organization 
was  accomplished.  No  naUon  in  the  history 
of  the  world  succeeded  in  such  a  short  time 
In  establishing  national  educational,  indus- 
trial, financial  programs,  transportation, 
highways,  and  all  the  modem  lmprovemei:ts 
and  progress  which  many  older  nations  had 
not  established.  The  aggression  of  the  So- 
viets and  Hitler  destroyed  again  the  hopes 
of  a  free  Polish  nation  in  World  War  11. 

The  history  of  Poland  Is  the  history  of  a 
heroic  people,  a  people  who  peacefuUy  welded 
together  into  a  nation  singularly  united  In 
language  and  customs,  an  area  stretching 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  in  the  north,  across  the 
verdant  plains,  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south. 

The  first  Poles  arrived  In  America  at 
Jamestown  in  1808.  Polish  generals  were 
heroes  of  our  own  Revolution.  Almost  900,000 
Polish-Americana  served  in  our  Armed  Forces 
In  World  War  II. 

And  so  It  has  gone,  down  through  the  cen- 
txirles — in  Poland  or  In  the  new  homelands 
to  which  they  went  seeking  refuge  and  free- 
dom, the  Polish  people  have  never  lost  that 
Indomitable  spirit  that  has  enabled  them  to 
give  so  much  to  human  achievement. 

The  Polish  Constitution,  176  years  old  May 
3,  1967,  Is  cot  merely  a  document  in  history's 
archives.  It  is  a  vital  symbol  of  assurunce 
that  one  day  Poland  will  again  stand  in  full 
freedom  and  Independence.  Here  In  this  na- 
tion where  'we  so  fully  reap  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  we  must  ever  be  prepared  to  support 
freedom. 
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It  U  In  fitting  dUcharge  or  that  sacred  re- 
•ponalblUty  tiiat  we  dedicate  thu  celebraUon 
of  Pollab  Conaututlon  Day  to  the  abiding 
tuXth  of  the  Polish  people  in  the  ultlniat« 
freedom  of  man 
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THE   VIETNAM   WEEK 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Willis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 
l/L-.  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  March 
31,  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Issued  a  55-page  report  on 
the  "Communist  Origin  and  Manipula- 
tion of  Vietnam  Week" — April  8  to  15. 
1M7.  The  timeliness  of  this  report  Is  in- 
disputable In  that  It  Informed  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, a  full  2  weeks  In  advance,  of  the  now 
notorious  April  15  demonstrations  In  New 
York  and  San  Francisco 

The  committee,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  had  been  monitoring  the  devel- 
opment of  these  demonstrations  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  the  report,  carefully 
compiled  and  thoroughly  documented. 
proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
Communists  were  the  prime  movers  be- 
hind them. 

Today,  as  a  followup  to  that  report,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  certain  significant  facts  about 
the  Vietnam  Week  demonstrations 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  Is  that  both  Radio  Hanoi  and  Radio 
Moscow  publicized  the  April  15  demon- 
strations for  days  before  they  took  place. 
In  addition,  organizers  of  Vietnam 
Week  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Communist 
Premier  of  North  Vietnam,  telling  him  of 
their  plans  to  organize  a  "massive  drive 
of  the  American  people"  in  opposition  to 
the  U^.  Ctoverrunents  effort  to  halt  his 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam 

Pham  Van  Dong,  the  Communist  Pre- 
mier of  North  Vietnam.  In  his  reply  to 
the  telegram,  thanked  the  organizers  of 
Vietnam  Week  for  the  "valuable  support" 
they  were  giving  to  hLs  country. 

No  one  in  this  House.  I  am  sure,  and 
no  one  In  this  country  will  be  surprised 
by  this. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities stated  in  Its  report  that  the  global 
Communist  propaganda  apparatxis  would 
capitalize  in  every  way  possible  on  Viet- 
nam Week  and  the  April  15  demonstra- 
tions. It  further  stated  that  they  would 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  Communists 
everywhere,  particularly  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  among  non-Communists  throughout 
the  world.  It  would  tend  to  create  the 
false  impression  that  a  truly  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  people  oppose  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Communist  Premier  Pham  Van  Dongs 
telegram  Is  partial  evidence  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  prediction.  Its  accuracy 
has  also  been  corroborated  by  Radio 
Moscow.  Radio  Peking.  Radio  Hanoi,  and 
the  official  propaganda  agencies  of  other 
Communist  capitals. 

They  filled  the  air  waves  with  accounts. 


most  of  them  highly  exaggerated,  of  the 
April  15  demonstrations    Here  are  just 
a  few  examples : 
Radio  Hanoi: 

The  stirring  demonstratlorui  on  15  April 
showed  the  high  IndlgnaUon  of  bruad  masses 
of  the  American  people  at  the  wide  dlHer- 
exioes  between  the  words  and  deeds  of  John- 

S<JI1 

PaddiiiK  the  attendance  figures  by  a 
few  hundred  thousand.  Hanoi  continued; 

5O0.iX)0  Amerl.-ans  of  all  walk.s  cf  life  held 
high  portraits  of  Ho  Chi  MJnh  and  flags  of 
the  NFLSV 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
broadcasts  were  In  English  and  can  be 
ea.sily  picked  up  by  our  troops  in  Vietnam 

Hanoi  went  on: 

like  a  thunderbolt,  the  demonstrations 
once  again  exposed  the  unju.st.  barbarous, 
and  Inhuman  character  of  the  U  ti  war  of 
a,{greaslon  in  Vietnam,  smashing  the  peace- 
negotlaUon  fraud  and  all  other  Intrigues  of 
the  Johnson  clique  against  the  American  peo- 
ple and  other  peoples  of  the  world 

Moscow  Radio  claimed  It  was  "impos- 
sible to  estimate  precisely  '  the  number 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  historic  ' 
New  York  demonstration,  but  that  "per- 
haps as  many  as  a  half  a  million" 
marched  "for  an  end  to  the  dirty  war  m 
Vietnam  " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  demon- 
strations against  the  U  S  role  in  Viet- 
nam were  also  staged  in  other  major 
Cities  of  the  world  on  the  same  day  They 
were,  however,  pitifully  small  Police  in 
Mexico  City  quickly  broke  up  a  small 
demonstration  of  a  dozen  antiwar  agita- 
tors about  a  block  from  the  U  S  Embassy 
Only  about  100  demonstrators  turned  out 
in  Pans,  carrying  a  .statue  of  Thomas 
Paine  and  banners  demanding  US  troop 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  In  Amster- 
dam, only  700  agitators  could  be  Induced 
to  demonstrate  Demonstrators  In  Lon- 
don lunged  at  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  and  denounced  him  as  a  puppet 
of  the  United  States.  Eight  of  them  were 
jailed  Thirty  London  marchers  tramped 
around  the  U  S.  Embassy  and  shouted 
Hands  off  Vietnam."  Five  thousand 
gathered  in  Vancouver.  British  Colum- 
bia, to  hear  the  United  States  berated 
In  Tokyo,  about  500  members  of  the 
Japanese  "Peace  for  Vietnam  Commit- 
tee" marched  through  the  Glnza  area 
carrying  signs  demanding  that  the  war 
be  brought  to  an  end 

Communist  propagandists  grossly  ex- 
aggerated the  number  of  persons  who 
took  part  in  all  these  demonstrations. 
Hanoi  Radio  reported,  for  example,  that 
April  15  would  go  down  in  history  as 
a  day  "of  seething  struggle  of  millions  of 
people  In  the  world  against  Johnsons 
war  in  Vietnam  " 

If  your  arithmetic  is  the  .same  as  mine, 
however,  total  worldwide  participation  in 
the  April  15th  anti-Vietnam  war  demon- 
strations was  only  about  200.000  people 
This  fact  alone  should  give  us  all  cause 
to  do  some  thinking 

Is  world  opinion  really  against  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam  as  much  as  the 
CommunLsts — and  some  of  our  ultra- 
liberal  brethren — would  have  us  t)elieve'' 
Apparently  not  In  fact,  if  the  April  15 
demonstrations  are  any  criteria  at  all. 


just  the  opposite  would  appear  to  be 
true :  namely,  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  peoples  throughout  the  world 
somehow  see  the  situation  In  Vietnam  as 
it  truly  exists. 

Now.  in  contrast  to  the  Communist 
propaganda  claims,  what  are  the  facts 
about  the  April  15  demonstrations  In  this 
country? 

We  might  as  well  face  the  truth  that 
the  Communists  succeeded  In  one  of 
their  alms — that  of  staging  the  largest 
demonstrations  that  have  ever  been  held 
In  this  country  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  however,  is 
that  they  failed  miserably  in  another 
respect  Their  original  plan  and  hope 
was  to  turn  out  1.000.000  demonstra- 
tors—500.000  In  New  York  City  and  the 
same  number  in  San  Francisco. 

THE    NEW    YORK    DEMONSTRATION 

The  Communist  Party  has  claimed 
that  more  than  a  half  million  people 
took  part  In  the  New  York  demonstra- 
tion The  Spring  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee, the  technical  sponsor  of  the  affair, 
has  claimed  that  300.000  to  400.000  per- 
sons paraded  In  New  York  and  that 
there  were  125.000  people  In  the  United 
Nations  Plaza  rally  which  climaxed  the 
march. 

Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  the  featured 
si^aker  at  the  rally,  has  claimed  that  he 
spoke  to  100.000  to  125.000  persons  who 
were  crowded  Into  the  UN.  Plaza  and 
that  300.000  to  400.000  people  turned  out 
for  the  New  York  demonstration. 

But  the  truth  about  the  attendance  at 
the  New  York  demonstration  is  a  far  crj- 
from  these  figures. 

Mathematical  computations  made  by 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
prove  that  It  was  a  physical  Impossibility 
for  more  than  29.000  people  to  have  been 
In  the  UN  Plaza  at  the  time  of  the  rally 
Official  police  estimates  Indicate  that 
only  100.000  to  125.000  took  part  In  the 
New  York  march. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  alone  has  a 
population  of  almost  11.000.000,  and  the 
fact  that  demonstrators  were  Imported 
for  the  New  York  rally  from  major  popu- 
lation areas  as  far  west  as  Minneapolis, 
the  turnout  was  exceedingly  small. 

Communists  of  all  varieties  were 
prominent  In  the  demonstration,  al- 
though they  by  no  means  comprised  a 
majority  of  the  participants. 

A  contingent  of  the  Moscow-controlled 
Communist  Party.  USA.  marched  openly 
behind  a  large  red  and  white  banner  with 
the  name  of  the  party  emblazoned  on  it 
It  was  led  by  party  boss  Gus  Hall,  and 
Included  many  top  officials  of  Moscow's 
fifth  column  In  the  United  States.  The 
party  has  since  gloated  over  the  fact  that 
it  was  able  to  demonstrate  openly  for  the 
first  time  since  1949. 

New  York  EMstrict  Chairman  Gil  Green 
led  the  delegation  In  singing  the  tradi- 
tional Communist  revolutionary  song, 
the  "Internationale." 

Hours  before  the  parade  started,  the 
Communist  Party  had  set  up  a  table  at 
the  assembly  point  In  Central  Park  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  literature.  In- 
cluding 20,000  copies  of  Its  official  news- 
paper, The  Worker.  This  Issue  of  The 
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Worker,  published  Just  before  the  New 
York  rally,  gave  complete  InformaticHi 
on  assembly  points  for  the  march  and 
the  order  of  the  march — so  that  every 
party  member  would  know  Just  where 
to  go. 

The  Commimist  Party  has  Issued  a 
statement  proclaiming  "a  sense  of  pride 
and  Joy"  In  the  demonstrations  and 
claiming  that,  through  them: 

A  great  deal  has  been  gained.  .  .  .  The 
opposition  to  the  war  ...  la  more  vocal  than 
ever. 

Gus  Hall  has  boasted  that  the  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  demonstrations 
were  mass  actions  that  had  "few  prece- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  world  progres- 
sive movement,"  and  that  they  com- 
prised "a  qualitative  leap"  in  the  U.S. 
peace  movement. 

The  Communist  Party's  youth  group, 
the  W.  E.  B,  DuBois  Clubs  of  America, 
also  marched  openly  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. Its  units  carried  signs  with  slogans 
spelling  out  the  party  line.  One  read 
"Youth  Unite— Resist  the  Draft." 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party — SWF— 
the  Trotskyist  Communist  organization, 
also  had  a  literature  table  set  up  at  the 
parade  assembly  point  In  Central  Park. 
The  SWP  claims  that  It  had  a  "full  gamut 
of  radical  literature"  available  for  the 
demonstration  and  distributed  most  of 
It  free;  also,  that  It  sold  over  5,000  copies 
of  Its  newspaper,  the  Militant,  and  about 
1.200  copies  of  Young  Socialist,  the  mag- 
azine of  Its  youth  section,  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance— YSA. 

SWP  contingents  In  the  parade  in- 
cluded delegations  from  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land. New  York,  Detroit,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Minneapolis.  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance  contingents  represented  YSA 
chapters  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Atlanta, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston,  and  Minne- 
apolis, and  slIso  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities Including  Antioch  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Queens  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Other  Communist  groups  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  demonstration  in  New 
York  were  the  Spartaclst  League — a 
Trotskyist  offshoot — Youth  Against  War 
and  Fascism,  and  the  ultrarevolutlonary 
Progressive  Labor  Party. 

A  group  called  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
for  a  Revolutionary  Contingent  £dso  took 
an  active  Interest  in  the  demonstration 
by  stating  that  Its  members  would  be 
"marching  in  support  of  national- libera- 
tion movements  throughout  the  world." 
A  leaflet  distributed  by  the  group  openly 
called  for  the  support  of  a  Commimist 
"victory"  in  Vietnam.  Listed  among 
those  who  endorsed  this  new  organiza- 
tion were  M.  S.  Arnoni,  Maxwell  Gels- 
mar,  John  Gerassl,  Allen  Krebs,  Conrad 
Lynn,  Russell  Stetler,  Paul  Sweezy, 
Walter  D.  Teague  m,  the  Spartaclst 
League — New  York  District — Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society — Free  School 
of  New  York  Chapter — and  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee To  Aid  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  Committee  To  Aid  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
built  a  30-foot  cardboard  tower  in  Cen- 
tral Park  on  which  its  members  attached 
flags  of  the  Communist  Vletcong.  Vlet- 


cong   flags  were  displayed  throughout 
the  parade  and  demonstration. 

The  BUu^  United  Action  Front  which 
had  distributed  flyers  prmnoting  the 
April  15  march  in  New  Yoiic,  also  took 
part  In  It.  This  flyer  referred  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  as  "murderers." 

"Wake  up  black  people,"  the  flyer 
urged  and  asked  in  reference  to  Watts 
and  Vietnam,  "What  the  hell  are  we 
doing  there?"  The  Black  United  Action 
Front,  formerly  known  as  BAND — Blacks 
Against  Negative  Dying — is  composed  of 
elements  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  black 
nationalist  groups. 

An  interesting  sidelight  occurred  on 
the  day  before  the  New  York  demonstra- 
tion. Michael  Laskl,  embittered  Commu- 
nist revolutionary  and  national  secretary 
of  the  Commimist  Party,  U.S-A. — Marx- 
ist-Leninist— stated  in  a  press  interview 
that  the  "revisionist  Communist  Party 
in  connection  with  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  control  and  dominate  this  par- 
ticular protest." 

Laski's  militant  organization  Is  Ideo- 
logically opposed  to  the  Communist 
Party.  USA  and  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  because  it  feels  that  the  CPUSA 
and  the  SWP  are  not  true  Marxist  revo- 
lutionary organizations. 

The  Spring  Mobilization  Committee 
distributed  a  list  of  official  slogans  for 
use  in  making  signs  for  the  parade  and 
rally.  The  Communist  Party  expressed 
pleasure  that  "more  militant"  slogans 
were  not  banned,  as  they  had  been  in 
some  past  demonstrations. 

Some  of  the  approved  slogans:  "Stop 
the  Bombing,"  "End  the  Draft— Let 
Young  Men  Live,"  "Children  Are  Not 
Bom  To  Bum,"  "No  Vietnamese  Ever 
CaUed  Me  Nigger,"  "Free  the  Fort  Hood 
Three,"  "Cease  Fire  Now — Negotiate 
With  the  NU." 

Many  groups  and  Individuals,  Ignoring 
the  approval  slogans,  marched  with 
placards  bearing  far  more  militant  and 
extremist  declarations,  including  "L.B.J.: 
The  Penalty  for  Murder  Is  Death," 
'•L.B.J.:  Go  to  HeU."  "Pale  Face  President 
Speaks  With  Forked  Tongue,"  "HeU  No, 
We  Won't  Go,"  "Hey,  L.B.J.,  How  Many 
Kids  Did  You  Kill  Today?"  Other  slo- 
gans used  were  too  obscene  to  repeat. 

As  has  been  widely  reported  In  the 
press  and  commented  on  at  length  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  an  American 
flag  was  burned  In  Central  Park  by  some 
of  the  demonstrators.  Draft  cards  were 
also  burned.  Swastikas  were  placed  over 
a  reproduction  of  the  American  flag. 

Speakers  at  the  U.N.  Plaza  rally  in  New 
York  City  were: 

Fritz  Weaver,  actor,  who  served  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  cochairman,  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Charles  Owen  Rice, 
pastor.  Holy  Rosary  Parish,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mad  Bear  Anderson,  American  Indian. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  president. 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

Floyd  McKissick,  national  director, 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 


Stokely  Carmlchael,  chairman.  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. 

Nick  Egleson,  president.  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society. 

Dave  Delllnger,  editor,  Liberation 
magazine. 

William  F.  Pepper,  executive  director. 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics. 

Prof.  Howard  Zinn,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment, Boston  University. 

Cleveland  Robinson,  secretary-treas- 
urer. Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Department 
Store  Workers  Union,  District  65,  AFL- 
CIO;  president,  Negro  American  Labor 
Council. 

Mrs.  Dagmar  Wilson,  founder,  Women 
Strike  for  Peace. 

Rabbi  Michael  Robinson,  New  York 
City,  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Peace 
Fellowship. 

Linus  Pauling. 

Rev.  James  Bevel,  national  director. 
Spring  Mobilization  Committee. 

Entertainment  was  provided  by  Pete 
Seeger,  an  identified  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  also  by  folk- 
singers  Tom  Paxton,  Phil  Ochs,  Peter 
Paul  and  Mary,  and  the  Freedom 
Singers. 

A  former  official  of  the  progressive 
Labor  Party,  Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  wit- 
nessed the  April  15  demonstration  in 
New  York  and  has  written  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  event  which  he  states 
was  openly  controlled  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Luce  said  in  part : 

The  marchers  themselves  were  an  odd  lot. 
Communlsta.  ultra-ieftlsta,  left  Ul)eral8, 
sincere  pacifists  and  hippies  dominated  the 
street.  With  that  many  people  It  was  nat- 
urally impossible  to  note  all  the  Commu- 
nists, but  I  did  see  such  people  as  Levi  Ijaub. 
Jeff  Gordon  and  Riclt  Rhoads  from  Progres- 
slve  Labor.  Laub  was  pushing  a  baby  car- 
nage full  of  copies  of  "Challenge,"  the  PJU 
newspaper  .  .  .  The  protestors  met  in  Cen- 
tral Park's  Sheep  Meadow  before  they  were 
led  down  the  parade  route  by  the  Commu- 
nist Judas  goats.  Most  of  the  demonstrators 
looked  like  characters  out  of  the  "Three 
Penny  Opera"  .  .  . 

THS     SAN     FRANCISCO     DEMONSTRATION 

The  "mobilization"  of  the  Vietnam 
war  protesters  in  San  Francisco  was  an 
even  greater  failure  than  the  New  York 
demonstration,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
number  and  the  kind  of  people  who  took 
part  in  it.  As  previously  indicated,  the 
aim  of  the  organizers  was  a  turnout  of 
500,000  people.  They  were  to  pour  Into 
the  San  Francisco  area  from  all  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Actually,  only  about  23,000  persons 
took  part  in  the  San  Francisco  march 
and  only  about  60,000  assembled  in  the 
city's  Kezar  Stadium  for  what  was 
ballyhooed  in  advance  to  be  a  mammoth 
turnout  of  American  citizens  protesting 
against  their  Government.  The  march- 
ers represented  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  those  expected  to  attend  the  demon- 
stration and,  though  they  came  from 
States  all  over  the  West,  represented  less 
than  one  flve-hundredths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Metropolitan  San  Francisco. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  to  get  the 
above  number  of  demonstrators,  they 
had  to  rely  heavily  on  the  west  coast 
beatnik  element  and  the  tambourine  and 
bongo  drum-playing  "hippies"  from  San 
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Prmncisco's  Halght-A&hbury  district,  the 
home  of  the  so-called  love  generation. 
Steve  Murdock.  columnist  for  the 
Communist  Party's  west  coast  news- 
paper, the  People  s  World,  had  to  con- 
fess after  the  demonstration  that — 

TTie  people  eonne<:ted  with  the  mobiliza- 
tion wbo  threw  around  loo««  and  enormous 
figxiTM  about  the  number  of  partlctpanu  did 
their  cause  no  servue 

The  sloKans  on  the  placards  carried 
by  the  San  Francisco  marchers  and 
those  who  took  part  In  the  rally  made  It 
clear  that  this  was  not  an  assembly  of 
genuine,  conscientious  paclflsta  Inspired 
by  love  of  their  fellow  man  One  sign 
read:  "Where  is  Oswald  now  that  we 
need  him?"  Another  In  an  obvious  ref- 
erence to  the  vicious  and  dlstfraceful 
play.  "MacBird.'  read:  "Who  killed 
Kennedy?  • 

Still  another  promoted  the  same 
theme  as  a  placard  In  the  New  York 
demoi^stratlon  which  I  have  mentioned 
A  black  Nazi  swastika  was  superimposed 
on  a  cardboard  replica  of  the  American 
flag.  The  theme  that  the  United  States  Is 
a  Nazi-like  country  has  lonj?  been  pro- 
moted by  the  Communist  Party 

Stokely  Carmlchael,  the  radical  leader 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordlnatink; 
Committee,  sent  a  telegram  which  was 
read  to  the  gathering  at  the  Kezar  Sta- 
dium. In  It.  he  accused  the  United  States 
of  genocide  In  Vietnam. 

Miss  Klpp  Dawson.  Trotskylst  director 
of  the  West  Coast  Sprini?  Mobilization 
Oommlttee.  referred  in  her  speech  Ui 
"one  section  of  American  youth  who 
aren't  with  us  In  the  stadium  today  " 

They  1 


She  added — 

Xb»  American  youth  who  have  been  drafted 
to  flglit  in  Vietnam. 

She  then  told  her  audience — 

But  because  they  are  not  with  ua  today, 
we  cannot  aaaume-  and  Indeed  we  must  not 
aeeume — t^xat    they    iire   a«aln«t    ua. 

She  claimed  that  the  men  "who  have 
to  fight  this  war  In  Vietnam  are  getting 
alek  of  It. 

I  doubt  that  even  her  listeners  be- 
Ueved  these  words.  Just  a  few  days  ago. 
here  In  this  House.  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land, who  Is  certainly  far  more  deserv- 
ing of  belief.  Informed  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  that  the  ■gallant  American 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam  understand  the 
conflict  and  their  complex  roles  as  fight- 
ers and  builders/  Further,  he  added. 
"They  believe  In  what  they  are  doing   ■ 

Statistics  recently  released  on  the 
number  of  defectors  from  the  Vletcong 
sunest.  I  would  say.  that  If  anyone  fight- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  getting  sick  of 
tt.  It  U  the  Communist  Vletcong.  rather 
than  our  own  troops.  Eleven  thousand 
Vletcong  defected  In  1965,  20.000  In  1966. 
and  In  the  first  3  months  of  1967  alone, 
nearly  1 1 ,000  more 

Miss  E>awson.  making  use  of  a  shop- 
worn CommurUst  slogan,  referred  to  the 
Dfl.  effort  In  Vietnam  as  a  "dirty  war." 

I  agree  with  her.  It  Is  a  dirty  war,  but 
not  tn  the  way  she  Implied. 

The  Communist  Vletcong,  In  a  veri- 
table rt\gn  of  terror,  have,  as  General 
Westmoreland  pointed  out,  killed  or  kid- 


napped 53,000  teachers,  clerRymen.  dvU 
servants,  and  elected  ofBclals  In  South 
Vietnam  during  the  last  decade.  They 
have.  In  addlUon.  Inflicted  unspeakable 
atrocities  on  thousands  uixjn  thousands 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Includ- 
ing women  and  children 

Yes,  it  Ls  a  dirty  war  in  Vietnam,  but 
we  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  dirt 
Ls  not  on  our  hands  or  those  of  our  flght- 
Ing  men  The  dirt,  the  filth,  and  the  blix)d 
are  on  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
there — and  It  rubs  off  on  the  hands  of  all 
those  in  this  country  who  demonstrate 
to  aid  those  CommunLsts 

Speakers  who  addressed  the  Kezar 
Stadium  rally  l.Mcluded: 

Edward  Keating,  publisher  of  Ram- 
parUs  magazine,  rally  chairman  and  west 
coast  chairman.  Spring  Moblilzalion 
Committee 

Julian  Bond.  Oeorgla  legislator. 

Robert  Vaughn.  TV  actor. 

Paul  Schrade.  western  regional  di- 
rector. United  Automobile  Workers.  AFL- 
CIO. 

Robert  Scheer,  manatilng  editor.  Ram- 
parts magazine 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King.  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Rabbi  Abraham  Felnberg  of  Toronto, 
who  recently  made  a  trip  to  North 
Vietnam 

Eldrldge  Cleaver,  Bay  Area  chairman. 
orKanization  of  Afro-Araerlcan  UrUty 

Kipp  Dawson,  west  coast  executive  di- 
rector.  Spring   Mobilization  Committee. 

EUuah  Turner,  peace  '  candidate  for 
city  council  in  Oakland.  Calif. 

David  Harris,  recent  student  body 
president,  Stanford  University 

Gerald  Hill,  president,  CaliforrUa 
Democratic  Council 

Mrs  Grace  Nora  Newman,  sister  of 
Dennis  Mora — one  of  Port  Hood  Three" 
OI's  who  refused  to  fight  In  Vietnam — 
also  a  recent  traveler  t<3  North  Vietnam. 

Charles  Duarte.  president.  Local  6. 
International  Longshoremens'  and 
Warehousemens  Union 

John  Burttjn.  Callforiua  State  as- 
semblyman 

WllUe  Brown,  California  State  as- 
semblyman 

Rev  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  theo- 
logian. Staiiford  University 

FoUtslngers  Judy  Collins  and  Melvlna 
Reynolds,  an  identified  Communist  Party 
member,  provided  entertalrmient. 

STTTUNT     TirrWAM      WEFK     At-nvTTirs 

When  I  revealed  last  January  28  that 
the  Communists,  through  Vietnam  Week, 
were  instltutmg  a  crash  program  to  sab- 
otage U  S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and  were 
going  to  rely  heavily  on  American  stu- 
dents for  as.slstance.  I  expressed  the  con- 
viction that,  despite  the  Communists'  ef- 
forts, the  overwhelming  majority  of  stu- 
dents in  this  country  would  demonstrate 
the  ifood  sense  and  loyalty  they  have 
consistt>ntly  demonstrated  in  the  past 
and  would  refuse  to  he  taken  In  by  the 
cynical  manipulators  of  the  Vietnam 
Week  operat'on 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  correct  In 
my  Judgment  It  was  originally  hoped 
that  one  of  the  features  of  Vietnam  Week 
would  be  a  nationwide  student  .strike 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam  That  proj- 
ect had  to  be  scuttled.  It  »a3  then  hoped 


by  the  Communists  that  they  would  at 
least  be  able  to  call  student  strikes  on 
a  half  dozen  or  so  key  university  cam- 
puses. 

Actually,  throughout  all  of  Vietnam 
Week,  there  was  not  a  student  strike 
at  a  single  college  or  university.  More- 
ever.  the  whole  student-campus  aspect 
of  Vietnam  Week  was  an  even  greater 
flop  than  the  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco demonstrations.  Few  of  the  student 
and  campus  activities  originally  con- 
cened  actually  took  place  and  of  those 
that  did,  student  support  for  them  was 
nct;llglble. 

in  conclusion.  I  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing observations  about  Vietnam 
Week 

Ba.sically.  It  was  a  failure  because  it 
fell  far  short  of  the  number  of  persons 
the  Communist  organizers  had  hoped  to 
Induce  to  demonstrate  against  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  same  time.  It  was  a  disturbing 
indication  of  the  number  of  Communists, 
pro-CommunLsts,  and  fellow  travelers 
in  this  country  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  induce  significant  numbers  of 
Americans  to  do  their  wtU.  There  is  rea- 
.son  for  pause  when  Communist  elements, 
whose  operations  have  been  revealed  in 
advance,  can  still  mobilize  about  185,000 
Americans  for  a  demonstration  that  is 
designed  to  discredit  this  country  and 
weaken  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  its  foreign  policy. 

The  Communist  effort,  in  Vietnam 
Week,  to  make  the  Vietnam  war  a  racial 
issue  was  a  failure.  Despite  the  efTorts 
of  the  Communusts  behind  the  operation, 
and  the  leadership  and  -support  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  Mrs  King,  Stokely 
Carmvchael,  Floyd  McKissick,  James 
Bevel,  and  others,  Negro  attendance — 
as  was  generally  noted  by  the  press — 
was  proportionately  very,  very  small; 
even  negligible.  Moreover,  It  was  pri- 
marily composed  of  Black  Nationalist 
and  leftist  elements  who.  today  as  al- 
ways. repre.sent  a  tmy  minority  of  Ne- 
groes in  this  country. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  obvious  lack 
of  general  Negro  support  for  the  Viet- 
nam Week  demonstrations  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  alleged  "leadership" 
of  some  of  the  persons  I  have  luuned 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  overall 
result  of  the  Vietnam  Week  demonstra- 
tions has  been  a  pro-American  "back- 
lash." The  American  people  have  never 
been  Impressed — they  never  will  be — by 
Communists,  fellow  travelers,  and  a 
motley  collection  of  unkempt  hippies 
and  beatniks,  cowardly  draft-card  burn- 
ers, treasonous  flag  burners,  and  the  ilk 
that  will  unite  with  them. 

The  citizens  of  this  country,  regardless 
of  race  or  nationality,  have  been  revolted 
and  disgusted  by  what  took  place  during 
the  Vietnam  Week  demonstrations,  and 
by  the  misfits  of  our  society  who  com- 
prised the  majority  taking  part  In  them. 

The  American  people  and  peoples  of 
the  wtJTld  have  not  been  fooled.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  himself  has 
made  a  statement  which.  In  conjunction 
with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  has  served  to 
enlighten  the  American  people  about 
who  1^  primarily  responsible  for  these 
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demonstrations.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion about  them,  Mr.  Rusk  stated  on  the 
April  16  "Meet  the  Press"  TV  program: 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  CommimlBt 
apparatus  la  very  busy  indeed  In  theae  opera- 
tions all  over  the  world  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try, but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that  that  tJX 
those  who  have  objectlona  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  are  Communiata.  But  the  worldwide 
Communist  movement  is  working  very  hard 
on  thla. 

General  Westmoreland  has  referred 
blimtly  to  the  "unpatriotic  acts  here  at 
home"  which  are  paid  for  with  Amer- 
ican lives  In  Vietnam.  In  his  address  to 
the  Congress,  his  views  corresponded 
with  the  finding  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  that  these  dem- 
onstrations give  aid  and  comfort  to  Com- 
munists everywhere,  particularly  in 
Vietnam.  He  stated: 

But  I  am  mindful  that  the  military  war  in 
South  Vietnam  1«.  from  the  enemy's  point  of 
view,  only  part  of  a  protracted  and  carefully 
coordinated  attack,  waged  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  Regrettably,  I  see  signs  of 
enemy  success  in  that  world  arena  which  he 
cannot  match  on  the  battlefield.  He  does  not 
understand  that  American  democracy  is 
founded  on  debate,  and  he  sees  every  pro- 
test as  evidence  of  crumbling  morale  and 
diminishing  resolve.  Thus,  discouraged  by 
repeated  miUtary  defeats  but  encouraged  by 
what  he  believes  to  be  popular  opposition  to 
our  effort  in  Vietnam,  ho  U  determined  to 
continue  his  aggression  from  the  north.  This, 
Inevitably,  will  cost  lives — American,  Viet- 
namese, and  those  of  our  brave  allies. 


A  BILL  TO  PERMIT  OUR  COUNTRY 
TO  DEAL  MORE  INTELLIGENTLY 
WITH  THE  WORLDWIDE  GROWTH 
OF  POPULATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  UdallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  a 
couple  of  years  ago  I  suggested  that  If 
Mark  Twain  had  the  privileges  of  this 
floor  it  Is  probable  he  would  say:  "Popu- 
lation Is  something  everybody  does  some- 
thing about  but  nobody  talks  about." 
Today  the  population  explosion  Is  much 
more  freely  discussed  and,  hopefully, 
Cor^gress  will  provide  the  leadership  to 
Increase  our  knowledge  and  concern  with 
the  consequences  of  overly  rapid  popula- 
tion growth. 

Under  our  most  recent  rules,  It  Is  now 
possible  for  Members  to  Join  in  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  resolutions  and  bills.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
Join  with  me  In  cosponsoring  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  world  population  explo- 
sion. We  thus  Join  in  the  May  3  action 
taken  by  Senator  Gruknihg  and  13  of  his 
senatorial  colleagues  who  Introduced  S. 
1676,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "popu- 
lation bill."  I  commend  to  you  the  de- 
tailed statement  of  Introductory  re- 
marks, the  background  material  provided 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  bill 
Itself  and  the  long  list  of  distinguished 
experts  who  have  testlfled  at  the  various 
hearings  on  this  topic.  All  of  this  Infor- 


mation Is  a  part  of  Senator  Oruxning's 
statements  In  the  Conorissional  Record 
of  May  3. 

On  April  1, 1965. 1  had  the  privUege  of 
being  the  Initial  sponsor  of  similar  legis- 
lation In  the  House.  Today,  I  am  pleased 
that  10  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
with  me  In  cosponsorshlp. 

BACKaBotnn)  tacts 
It  took  the  earth  millions  of  years  to 
acquli-e,  by  the  time  of  Christ,  a  popula- 
tion of  one-fourth  billion.  It  took  until 
1830  for  the  world's  population  to  reach 
1  billion.  But  In  only  100  years  we  passed 
the  2  billion  mark.  In  less  than  35  years 
the  jxwulation  reached  3  billion.  And, 
Incredibly,  the  fourth  billion  will  be  here 
In  but  15  more  years. 

If  present  rates  are  unchecked,  it  will 
take  only  a  35-year  span  to  add  the  next 
billion  to  our  present  3  billion.  And  it 
will  take  less  than  35  years  after  that 
for  the  6  billion  to  double  to  12  billion. 
An  increase  of  1  billion — due  by  1980 — 
Is  equal  to  the  total  present  population 
of  all  of  North  and  South  America  plus 
all  55  nations  In  Eur(H>e. 

Each  year  the  United  States  adds  more 
than  3  million  to  its  population,  enough 
to  fill  six  brandnew  cities  the  size  of 
Arizona's  largest  city,  Phoenix.  Providing 
the  additional  schools,  streets,  sewers, 
post  oflloes,  and  all  the  other  facilities 
needed  by  modem  society  is  a  heavy  and 
expensive  burden. 

By  the  year  2000  the  United  States 
will  Increase  its  population  from  198  mil- 
lion to  340  million.  Of  these,  100  million 
will  be  children  who  need  schools,  play- 
grounds, library  facilities,  and  so  forth. 
And  30  million  will  be  "senior  citizens" 
with  medical  care  and  other  problems 
which  become  acute  as  years  advance. 

Population  growth,  like  compovmd  in- 
terest, Is  self -accelerating;  that  Is,  the 
more  people  there  are  the  greater  the 
population  growth,  even  though  the  rate 
of  growth  remains  the  same.  When  you 
are  talking  about  billions  of  people  the 
results  of  doubling  are  staggering. 

Men  and  women  everywhere  are 
awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  a  decent 
life  and  are  insisting  on  Improvements 
in  their  standard  of  living.  Yet  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  threatens  to  wipe  out 
most  of  the  benefits  of  economic 
growth — and  our  foreign  aid  program — 
In  the  imderdeveloped  parts  of  the  world. 
For  example,  a  key  democratic  nation 
In  Asia,  attempting  to  rise  by  Its  boot- 
straps several  years  ago,  successfully 
completed  a  5-year  program  by  increas- 
ing Its  economic  output  12  percent. 
During  this  same  period  the  population 
of  this  Nation  Increased  15  percent  and 
the  net  living  standards  are  now  worse 
than  before. 

WHY    A    POPUUATION   EXPLOSION    NOW? 

What  caused  population  growth  to 
reach  such  startling  rates  in  this  era? 
The  answer  is  found  in  two  words:  medi- 
cal science.  Humans  are  not  suddenly 
more  fertile;  our  reproduction  potential 
has  not  changed.  In  any  given  year  the 
Increase  or  decrease  in  population  is 
simply  the  number  of  births  minus  the 
number  of  deaths. 

In  North  America  and  Western  Eu- 
rope birth  and  death  rates  have  declined 
more  or  less  proportionately.  But  medi- 


cal science  has  upset  this  pattern  in  the 
imderdeveloped  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
caused  a  precipitous  decline  in  the  death 
rates  while  birth  rates  have  remained 
constant.  The  result  is  galloping  popu- 
lation growth. 

Never  before  in  history  has  it  been 
possible  to  introduce  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  death  control  so  quickly  in  any 
given  area  of  the  world.  Armed  with 
miracle  drugs,  insecticides,  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  sanitation  and  nutrition, 
scientists  almost  overnight  can  drasti- 
cally curtail  the  rate  of  dying.  Just  since 
World  War  n,  for  example,  death  rates 
have  been  reduced  more  than  one-third 
in  such  places  as  India  and  Malaya.  In 
Ceylon  the  spraying  of  DDT  reduced  the 
death  rate  by  40.  percent  within  a  single 
year. 

Birth  rates  are  higher  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  Latin  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa — where  two-thirds  of  all  the 
world's  people  live.  Where  birth  rates  are 
high,  there  are  high  proportions  of 
youth.  As  Infant  mortality  has  declined, 
family  burdens  have  increased.  And  the 
children,  when  they  beccmie  adults  and 
parents,  face  the  same  prospect  of  end- 
less toil  just  to  acquire  the  barest  of  es- 
sentials. 

POPTJUVnON    A    NONPAKTISAN    ISSUS 

While  the  wonders  of  medical  science 
have  brought  on  this  problem,  doctors 
are  also  concerned  with  Its  solution.  We 
are  now  within  sight  of  having,  If  In- 
deed we  do  not  already  have,  safe,  re- 
liable drugs  suid  other  medical  means 
to  make  it  possible  for  mankind,  If  it 
will,  to  regulate  its  growth.  However,  this 
Is  a  matter  for  decision  by  Individual  citi- 
zens, community  leaders,  and  people  act- 
ing through  their  governments  all  over 
the  world.  Fortimately,  the  population 
problem  is  not  a  partisan  political  issue 
In  this  country. 

Shortly  before  his  death.  President 
Kermedy  said : 

V?e  should  know  more  and  do  more  about 
the  whole  reproductive  cycle,  and  this  m- 
formatlon  should  be  available  to  the  world. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  com- 
mented several  years  ago  that — 

The  time  has  ccwne  when  we  must  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion on  our  mutual  assistance  system. 
Unless  we  do.  it  may  smother  the  economic 
progress  of  many  nations. 

After  his  Asian  tour  of  several  years 
ago,  Richard  Nixon  said  he  had  observed 
poverty  "worse  than  I  have  ever  dreamed 
existed"  and  recommended  that  the 
United  States  give  assistance  to  nations 
requesting  help  on  population  matters. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  January  10, 
1967,  state  of  the  Union  address  said: 

Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
great  challenge  to  the  human  family  la  the 
race  between  food  supply  and  population 
increase.  That  race  tonight  Is  being  lost.  The 
time  for  rhetoric  has  clearly  passed.  The  tin* 
for  concerted  action  Is  here,  and  we  must 
get  on  with  the  Job. 

This  topic  Is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
those  rare  subjects  upon  which  a  great 
many  leaders  with  widely  differing  po- 
litical views  wholeheartedly  agree. 

TH«    RXLXGIOI7S     QtJXSTION 

Central  to  any  consideration  of  the 
population  problem  is  the  religious  ques- 
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tlon.  and  particularly  the  poelUon  ol  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  birth  ooii- 
troL  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  church  does  not  condemn  birth  con* 
trol.  but  is  concerned  with  the  methods 
of  control. 

A  national  survey  of  several  years  ago 
found  that  at  least  30  percent  of  Catholic 
couples  use  birth  control  methods  con- 
demned by  the  church.  And  a  heavy  ma- 
Joiity  of  those  polled  hoped  that  their 
church  would  change  its  attitude  toward 
birth  co.itrol.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  of  the  11  countries  of  the  world 
with  the  lowest  birth  rates  Ave  are  pre- 
dominantly Catholic:  Austria.  Belgium. 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Luxembourg 

Pope  Paul  VI,  In  his  encyclical  "Popu- 
lorum  Progresso,"  released  on  March  28 
of  this  year.  Indicated  that  government 
has  the  right  to  concern  Itself  with  blrtii 
control  and  that,  officially,  the  govern- 
ment has  a  legitimate  Interest  In  the 
field.  In  this  action,  the  head  of  the 
CatboUc  Church  has  taken  a  most  Im- 
portant step  forward  in  helping  meet  the 
population  problems  of  the  world.  ThLs 
leclalatlon  Is  In  the  spirit  of  Pope  Paul's 
recognition  of  government  responsibility 
and  Is  a  genuine  step  in  the  evaluation  of 
moral  smd  scieiuific  aspects  of  control 

IT    IS    TtMC    TO    Act 

When  6  or  8  billion  people  are  shoved 
Into  the  already  overcrowded  cities  and 
slums  of  this  planet,  breathing  polluted 
air  and  f^htin^  for  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  land,  water,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources, then  wars,  revolutions  and  glo- 
bal strife  are  Inevitable.  And  even  If 
through  science  we  manage  to  provide 
yn<Migh  basic  essentials  for  everyone  we 
would  likely  do  so  only  by  sacrificing 
improvement  of  society's  Institutions  for 
the  sake  of  providing  bare  mlnimums  I 
believe  wholeheartedly  that  the  prob- 
leaas  of  overpopulation  on  this  planet 
can  be  solved  But  the  time  to  begin  wa:i 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  Is  wide 
acxeement  that  something  should  be 
done  about  the  worldwide  population  ex- 
plosion, few  have  objective  data  or  com- 
plete information  on  which  to  base  de- 
elalona.  This  legislation  will  provide  the 
mechanisms  within  the  executive  branch 
to  obtain  Information,  share  Ideas,  and 
determine  appropriate  actions  Basically. 
this  legislation  seeks  to  establish  chan- 
nelfl  of  conmiunicatlon  and  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility for  demographic  studies  and 
action. 

One  of  the  bill's  most  Important  fea- 
tures is  the  provision  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Population  to  be  held  In 
January  of  1968  Basic  to  the  success 
of  a  White  House  conference  are  the 
resalts  and  suggestions  stemming  from 
State-level  conferences  prior  to  the  na- 
tional meetln?  The  legislation  provides 
for  grants  to  States  to  assist  in  planning 
and  conducting  State  conferences  on 
population  prior  to  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  facts  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  White  House  confer- 
ence. 

For  the  reasons  cited.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
now  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  introducing  this  legislation  de- 
ilgned  to  permit   our  country   to   deal 


more   Inteiilgently   with   the   worldwide 
growth  of  population. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  NAVAL  NU- 
CLEAR-POWE3iED  W.VRSHIPS  FOR 
nSCAL  YEAR  1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pn'Vious  order  of  the  House,  the  sentle- 
man  from  California  I  Mr.  HoLirinLDl  is 
recogruzed  for  20  minutes 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Si)eaker,  the 
House  Is  .scheduled  Iq  corisidcr  the  fiscal 
year  1968  Defense  authorization  bill  to- 
morrow I  want  to  update  my  past  re- 
ports to  tho  Coni;rre.ss  on  the  nuclear 
navT  and  I  would  llki-  to  again  this  year 
bring  some  facts  concerning  the  authori- 
zation of  nuclear  propelled  naval  war- 
ships in  the  bill  to  the  attention  of  my 
collea;mes. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atximic  Enersy  I 
have  delved  deeply  Into  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  value  of  nuclear  propulsion 
for  warships  As  you  all  know,  the  Joint 
Committee  has  studied  and  analj^zed  the 
question  of  nuclear  propuLslon  for  sub- 
marines and  surface  warships  lor  many 
years.  This  Intensive  review  was  required 
before  the  committee  could  recommend 
to  ConKress  the  research  and  develop- 
ment elfort  necessary  to  build  a  nuclear 
Navy  "second  to  none" 

Throukihout  the  years  our  reviews  In- 
dicat£'d  the  re.scarch  and  development 
work  was  Justified  and  throughout  the 
years  the  Con.trress  agreed  with  the  Joint 
Committee's  recommendations  and  an- 
nually authorized  funds  for  this  purpo.se 
Time  has  proven  the  value  of  our  ac- 
tions. The  United  States  Is  preeminent 
In  the  technolotry  of  nuclear  propulsion 
for  warships.  The  utilization  of  nuclear 
propulsion  in  all  of  our  new  submarines 
has  given  this  country'  an  unequaled  de- 
fense force.  Unfortunately  thus  far  we 
have  rwt  taken  the  same  advantage  of 
our  position  of  technological  leadership 
by  utilizing  nuclear  propulsion  in  our 
new  surface  warships.  The  bill  we  are 
to  consider  tomorrow  takes  some  Impor- 
tant steps  in  respect  to  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  surface  warships  I  would  like  to 
review  some  of  the  facts  concerning  this 
Item  so  that  they  will  be  fresh  In  our 
minds  when  we  consider  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  tomorrow. 

The  Defen.se  authorization  bill  for 
fl-scal  year  1968  includes  three  nuclear 
attack  submarin»^.  and  authorization  for 
procurement  of  Ion*;  leadtlme  Items  for 
one  nuclear-powered  attack  aircraft  car- 
rier requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  also  substitutes  two  nuclear- 
powered  frl;?ates  In  place  of  two  non- 
nuclear-powercd  destroyers  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  Further,  the 
authorization  bill  Includes  funds  for  per- 
forming the  contract  definition  of  a  new- 
class  major  fleet  escort  called  the  DXO: 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  report 
contains  lan^ruage  which  prohibits  using 
any  of  these  funds  for  the  design  of  any 
major  fleet  escorts  not  powered  with  a 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant- — a  step 
which  I  also  endorse 

Tlie  aircraft  canier  continues  to  be 
one  of  our  prime  naval  attack  weapt)ns 
It    provides    a    movable    platform    from 


which  to  launch  airplanes  w^herever  they 
may  be  needed.  It  is  a  floating  alrbase 
complete  with  maintenance  and  repair 
facilities.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  vital  asset 
in  support  of  our  military  activities  in 
Vietnam.  The  tremendous  problems  and 
experxse  of  bulldirig  up  land  alrbases  In 
Vietnam  continue  to  demonstrate  the 
great  advantages  of  the  adrcraft  carrier 
concept. 

However,  to  fully  exploit  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  carrier  task  group,  every- 
thing possible  must  be  done  to  mlrdmlze 
the  lo^'lstic  support  required  to  sustain 
tJ:e  ships  in  a  combat  environment.  Elim- 
ination of  the  requirement  for  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  propulsion  fuel  makes 
nuclear-powered  ships  valuable.  This  be- 
came abundantly  clear  to  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
when  we  studied  this  problem  in  1963 
and  prepared  our  report  on  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  naval  surface  vessels.  See 
the  December  1963  Joint  Committee  re- 
port entitled  "Nuclear  Propulsion  for 
Naval  Surface  VesseLs." 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  finally 
come  to  realize  this.  In  the  case  of  air- 
craft carriers — after  Congress  repeat- 
edly pointed  It  out.  They  still  have  not 
recognUed  this  Important  truth  In  the 
case  of  ships  built  to  escort  nuclear 
carriers. 

We  mu.'?t  be  able  to  operate  attack 
carrier  task  forces  anywhere  on  short 
notice  Nuclear  propulsion  In  our  naval 
striking  forces  will  greatly  enhance  our 
capability  to  operate  our  carrier  task 
forces  throughout  the  oceans  of  the 
world — without  the  entangling  logistic 
support  problems  created  by  conven- 
tional fuel  requirements  and  free  from 
the  constant  changes  In  the  worldwide 
political  climate. 

Our  one  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier. U  S.S.  Enterprise,  which  is  now  de- 
ployed for  the  second  time  to  Vietnam, 
has  set  record  after  record  since  she 
Joined  the  fleet  5  years  ago.  She  has 
proven  so  effective  in  battle  in  Vietnam 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  requested 
a  new  nuclear-powered  attack  carrier  In 
last  year's  bill  and  has  told  Congress 
that  he  intends  to  ask  for  one  more  next 
year  and  another  in  a  future  year. 

At  least  four  major  fleet  escort  ships — 
destroyers  or  frigates — are  assigned  to 
each  aircraft  carrier.  These  escorts  are 
desigrtfd  to  operate  either  on  independ- 
ent missions  against  enemy  targets  or  as 
part  of  a  coordinated  protective  screen 
to  destroy  enemy  aircraft,  missiles,  sub- 
marines, and  surface  ships  that  attack 
the  force 

The  two  nuclear  frigates  which  Con- 
gress has  added  to  this  bill  will  have  the 
same  general  types  of  antialr  and  anti- 
submarine weapons  systems  as  would  the 
two  nonnuclear  destroyers  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  the  nu- 
clear frigates  will  be  larger  and  will  have 
considerably  more  military  capability. 
Bpedflcally.  each  nuclear  frigate — in  ad- 
dition to  being  nuclear  powered — com- 
pared to  the  destroyers — will  have  twice 
the  number  of  missile  launchers  and  mis- 
sile magazines;  will  have  a  helicopter 
landing  area  and  facilities  and  accommo- 
dations for  a  screen  commander  which 
the  destroyer  would  not  have:  will  have 


more  complete  naval  tactical  data  sys- 
tem facilities;  and  will  have  provisions 
for  twice  the  nimiber  of  torpedo 
launchers. 

All  of  these  factors  are  covered  in  de- 
tail in  the  hearings  and  report  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

A  nuclear  propulsion  plant  similar  to 
the  two-reactor  plant  now  in  the  nuclear 
frigates  Bainbridge  and  Truxtun  is  suit- 
able for  installation  in  either  a  new  de- 
stroyer or  a  new  frigate. 

The  shipbuilding  program  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  dialled  for 
building  conventionally  powered  escorts 
to  accompany  the  new  nuclear  carriers. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  have  studied  in  depth  the  ques- 
tions of  nuclear  power  for  escorts  for  the 
nuclear  carriers;  both  committees  have 
concluded  that  to  build  new  conven- 
tionally powered  escorts  to  accompany 
nuclear  carriers  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. Further,  both  committees  have  con- 
cluded that  each  nuclear  carrier  should 
have  a  complete  complement  of  nuclear 
powered  escorts. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  the  duty  of  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  defense  matters.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  is  charged,  by  law, 
with  the  responsibility  for  making  con- 
tinuing studies  of  problems  relating  to 
the  development,  use  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  both  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
provides  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense "shall  keep  the  Joint  Committee 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, utilization,  or  application  of  atom- 
ic energy." 

In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities, 
the  House  Armed  Service's  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  have  reviewed  this  matter  con- 
tinuously, thoroughly  and,  I  believe,  with 
great  deliberation.  Both  committees  re- 
quested the  complete  record  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  the  question 
of  building  nuclear  frigates.  They  also 
requested  copies  of  all  studies  comparing 
nuclear  and  conventional  surface  war- 
ships conducted  by  the  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

These  committees  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  documentation  furnished  by 
the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  also  received  extensive  testi- 
mony on  the  issues  Involved.  Very  shortly 
the  Joint  Committee's  hearings  earlier 
this  year  on  nuclear  propulsion  will  be 
published.  These  studies,  reports,  and 
testimony  clearly  show  that  the  in- 
creased military  effectiveness  of  nuclear 
powered  warships — ^both  aircraft  car- 
riers and  escort  ships — far  outweighs  the 
small  Increase  in  lifetime  cost  necessary 
to  provide  these  ships  with  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants. 

The  facts  behind  the  action  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy   to  proceed  now  on  a 
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nuclear  powered  surf  aoe  escort  warship 
bulldln«r  proeram  can  be  assessed  by 
review  of  the  tdUoming  reports: 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atcmiie  Energy  on  Nuclear  Propulsion 
for  Naval  Surface  'Vessels,  December 
1963. 

Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  on  nuclear  propulsion 
for  naval  surface  vessels,  October  30,  31, 
and  November  13,  1963. 

Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  on  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion program,  January  26, 1966. 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  Re- 
port No.  1536,  dated  May  16,  1966,  to  ac- 
company 8.  2950,  authorizing  Defense 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment and  military  pay. 

House  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  on  military  posture  and  HH. 
13456,  Report  No.  64. 

House  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  on  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation for  1967,  part  6,  pages  67- 
147. 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  Re- 
port No.  221,  dated  May  2,  1967,  to  ac- 
company H.R.  9240,  authorizing  Defense 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

House  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearing  on  military  posture  and  HJl. 
9240,  Report  No.  8. 

In  additicm.  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  currently  preparing 
for  public  relesise  a  report  and  record  of 
executive  hearings  held  this  year  on  the 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  program. 

The  case  for  nuclear-powered  escort 
ships  was  summaiized  last  year  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  dated 
April  14.  1966.  With  the  exception  of 
scHne  deletions  for  security  reasons.  Ad- 
miral McDonald's  memorsuidum  is  pub- 
lished in  its  entirety  on  pages  8034 
through  8063  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearing  report — ^No.  64 — 
on  military  posture.  Admiral  McDonald's 
memorandum  provides  a  detailed  basis 
for  the  position  that  the  Increased  mili- 
tary effectiveness  of  nuclear  propulsion 
in  carrier  escorts  fully  Justifies  the  small 
Increase  in  lifetime  cost  of  the  ships  and 
for  concluding  that  construction  of  nu- 
clear powered  escort  ships  Is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  this  Nation. 

The  case  for  nuclear -powered  escorts 
for  our  nuclear  carriers  and  the  impor- 
tance of  Insuring  that  the  new  class  of 
major  fleet  escorts  called  DXG  is  pro- 
vided nuclear  propulsion  was  summa- 
rized this  year  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  Q.  Rick- 
over  In  a  monorandum  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  dated  February  3, 1967.  With 
the  exception  of  some  deletions  for  se- 
curity reasons.  Admiral  Rlckover's  mem- 
orandum is  published  in  its  entirety  on 
pages  1804  through  1848  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearing  re- 
port— No.  8 — on  military  posture. 

Admiral  Rlckover's  memorandum 
makes  It  clear  that  each  nuclear  escort 
substituted  for  a  conventional  escort  sig- 
nificantly Improves  the  military  effec- 
tiveness of  the  overall  nuclear  carrier 
task  group.  His  r^iwrt  shows  that  the  in- 
cremeatal  gain  In  mllltaiy  effectiveness 
Is  larger  as  each  nuclear  escort  Is  substl- 


tnted.  with  the  largest  Increment  being 
added  when  tlie  all-nudear  task  group 
is  achieved. 

The  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations  has 
succinctly  summarized  the  situation  with 
the  statement: 

Nuclear  power  m&kes  possible  the  greatest 
fbdvance  In  propulsion  since  we  went  Irom 
sail  to  steam. 

Congress  has  all  the  information  nec- 
essary to  make  an  assessment  of  whether 
a  nuclear  escort  construction  program  Is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  Just  pointed  out,  the  issue  of 
nuclear  propulsion  for  surface  warships 
has  tdready  been  studied  in  great  depth. 
The  studies  of  this  subject  furnished 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Navy  when  piled  on  top  of  each 
other  make  a  stack  several  feet  high. 
Most  of  the  effort  in  these  studies  has 
been  devoted  to  analyzing  costs,  rather 
than  determining  military  effectiveness. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  stop  these 
futile  cost  comparisons  between  nuclear 
and  conventional  surface  vrarships.  Let 
us  get  on  with  fulfilling  our  country's 
lucent  need  for  nuclear  propulsion  In 
the  surface  fleet. 

The  danger  of  continuing  to  make  ex- 
tensive cost  studies  is  that  they  divert 
attention  from  the  real  issues  that  nu- 
clear prc^ulsion  has  the  fundamental 
advantage  of  permitting  our  warships  to 
go  anywhere  in  the  world,  to  deliver  their 
combat  load  and  return — all  without 
logistic  support.  Oil-fired  warships  must 
be  refueled  every  few  days.  This  requires 
a  vulnerable,  woridwide  distribution  sys- 
tem of  tankers  and  storage  facilities 
to  provide  fuel  oil  for  conventional 
ships.  Admiral  McDonald's  memoran- 
diun  which  I  referred  to  earlier  cites 
many  examples  from  the  history  of  mod- 
em war  where  major  military  defeats 
were  brought  about  by  the  inability  of 
military  forces  to  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  propulsion  fuel  to  the  forces  in 
combat.  The  UJ3.  decision  to  bomb  the 
fuel  oil  storage  facilities  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  again  emphasized  to  the  whole 
world  the  importance  and  yet  the  ex- 
treme vulnerability  of  petroleum  supplies 
in  modem  war. 

I  cannot  understand  the  logic  which 
admits  the  vulnerability  of  the  enemy's 
fuel  oil  supplies  but  will  not  admit  that 
our  own  fuel  oil  supplies  are  also  vulner- 
able. Admiral  McDonald's  memorandum 
points  out  that — 

The  vulnerability  of  our  overseaa  logistic 
suppily  lines  Is  greater  today  tban  at  any  time 
In  tlie  past  and  la  continuing  to  Increase 
for  the  following  reasons : 

a.  Tbe  increased  tlu«at  of  submarine  at- 
tack because  of  the  ImproTements  In  conven- 
tional submarines  and  the  advent  of  nuclear 
powered  submarines. 

b.  The  Increased  threat  of  air  attack  be- 
cause of  the  Increased  range  of  aircraft  and 
missiles  and  their  improved  means  of 
detection. 

c.  The  amount  ot  fuel  which  must  be 
transported  has  Increased  because  of  the 
higher  fuel  consumption  rate  of  post- World 
War  n  military  units. 

d.  Each  tanker  loot  has  a  greater  Impact 
'because  ot  tbe  substitution  of  a  smaller  fleet 
of  larger  tankers  for  the  large  fleet  of  smali 
tsnken  i»ed  In  World  War  n. 

As  the  number  at  nuclear  snhmarinee  and 
atr-strlklng    eapabllltiM    of    our    potential 
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lncra*M.  the  dUBcuUy  of  proTtdlng 
loglitto  aapport  when  our  cupply  Udm  to 
our  oomlMt  foroM  are  under  attack  g«t« 
wona.  One  prlndp*!  re«eon  for  derelopliig 
nnolT  power  for  lurface  warahlpe  la  to 
rethioe  ttie  lo(latic  etipport  required  for  our 
fll^ttnc  f  orcee. 

Vtotnam  operations  have  shown  that 
two-thirds  of  the  fuel  used  by  a  conven- 
tional carrier  task  group — a  carrier  plus 
Its  esoorto— Is  used  Just  to  keep  the  ships 
running.  One- third  Is  used  for  carrier 
propulsion,  one- third  Is  used  for  escort 
propulsion,  and  the  other  one-third  Is 
used  for  aircraft  fuel.  So.  if  the  need  for 
fuel  for  the  escorts  and  the  carrier  Itself 
can  be  eliminated  by  utilizing  nuclear 
propulsion,  only  one- third  the  amount  of 
fuel  Is  needed.  This  simplifies  the  logistic 
problem  tremendously. 

In  supporting  this  position  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  has  stated. 

The  cotnpeUlng  re&son  for  the  Navy's 
•trong  recommendation  for  nuclear  power  In 
•orface  warBhipe  Is  based  on  the  Increased 
•urrlvabUlty  and  tactical  SezlbUlty  which 
derlre  from  freedom  of  dependence  on  pro- 
pulalon  fuel  oil  logistic  support 

TbM  dependence  of  US.  air  power  on  the 
fuel  distribution  system  In  tixt  western 
Padflc  ts  well  known.  The  vulnerability  of 
the  system  to  attack,  particularly  the  over- 
land and  terminal  fuel  distribution  required 
for  land-based  air  operations,  is  a  matter  of 
ooooam.  Wblle  the  Navy's  underway  re- 
plentahment  groups  are  considered  to  be  leas 
TUlnanble,  they  can  also  be  brought  under 
attack.  Current  utilization  of  Snterprue  and 
BMintrrUtge  is  reducing  our  dependence  on 
fuel  oU  and  thus  strengthening  our  total 
taettoal  air  posture  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
introduction  of  CVAN-68  and  other  nuclear 
porwsred  warahips  could  be  of  critical  impor- 
taaoe  to  the  efficient  projection  of  air  power 
dtirUlg  the  early  1970's.  iSee  House  Armed 
Bwiloss  Committee  Report  1536.  p  40.  dated 
May  10,  low  ) 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  logis- 
tic effort  to  provide  propulsion  fuel  for 
the  fleet  is  often  not  fully  appreciated. 
Fcv  example,  the  total  amount  of  petro- 
leum products  the  Navy  alone  is  using 
each  month  in  Southeast  Asia  today  is  as 
great  as  the  maximum  monthly  rate  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  Import  into  their 
home  Islands  in  World  War  n.  and  nearly 
as  great  as  the  average  monthly  require- 
ments for  the  XJS.  carrier  strike  forces 
during  the  peak  of  naval  operations  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  n. 

Admiral  McEtonald  has  pointed  out  to 
Congress  that  one  torpedo,  flred  by  an 
unidentified  submarine  in  Southeast 
Asia,  could  "radically  change  the  entire 
oonoept  of  our  operations"  on  both  land 
and  sea.  See  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  January 
26.  1966.  page  62.  As  reported  in  the 
newvapers.  Fled  China  has  about  30 
sxibmarlnes.  and  the  Soviets  now  have 
over  400  submarines — of  which  about  45 
are  nuclear,  which  have  unlimited  attack 
range — and  they  are  building  more.  Why 
would  they  build  attack  submarines  un- 
less they  wanted  the  capability  to  sink 
our  ships  and  cut  off  our  supply  routes? 
Do  you  realize  that  US.  submarine  forces 
with  only  250  submarines  nearly  stran- 
gled the  Japanese  fuel  oil  pipeline  during 
World  War  n. 

It  Is  vital  that  our  Navy  have  the  ca- 
pability to  detect  Identify,  and  sink  en- 
emy submarines  in  time  of  hostility.  In 


this  connection  it  should  be  noied  that 
only  nuclear-powered  escort  ships  can 
give  unlimited  chase  to  any  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  without  having  to 
abandon  the  chase  to  refuel. 

Each  time  a  nuclear-powered  warship 
Is  substituted  for  a  conventionally  pow- 
ered warship  In  a  carrier  task  force,  the 
overall  capabilities  of  the  whole  task 
force  are  Improved.  When  a  nuclear  car- 
rier is  substituted  for  a  conventional 
carrier,  the  range  of  a  carrier  task  group 
with  four  conventional  escorts  Is  about 
doubled.  When  two  of  the  escorts  accom- 
panying the  nuclear  carrier  are  nuclear, 
the  range  of  the  carrier  task  group  Is 
almost  doubled  again  When  all  of  the 
escorts  with  the  nuclear  carrier  are 
nuclear,  the  range  of  the  carrier  task 
group  Is  essentially   unlimited 

The  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  must, 
of  course,  be  replenished  with  aviation 
fuel  and  ammunition  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  when  the  escort 
.ships  arc  conventionally  powered  the 
nuclear  carrier  itself  must  carry  the  oil 
Ui  .supply  them  When  the  carrier  is  able 
to  have  Its  own  tanks  devoted  solely  to 
aviation  fuel,  it  can  launc^  many  more 
aircraft  strikes  than  when  much  of  Its 
fuel  tank  space  is  devoted  to  carrying 
fuel  oil  for  conventional  escorts.  When 
the  new  nuclear  carrier  has  all- nuclear 
escorts,  she  will  have  almost  twice  the 
aviation  fuel  capability  of  the  most 
modern  conventional  carrier 

The  most  recent  Navy  studies  show 
that  when  the  estimated  lifetime  con- 
struction and  operating  costs  of  a  nu- 
clear frigate  or  destroyer  are  compared 
to  the  comparable  costs  of  a  convention- 
al .ship  with  the  same  military  features, 
the  nuclear  ship  is  less  than  25  percent 
rr.orp  expensive  than  Its  conventional 
counterpart  See  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  on  military  posture, 
report  No  8.  page  1845 

Since  nuclear  propulsion  in  the  escort 
ships  Improves  the  military  effectiveness 
of  the  task  group  as  a  whole,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  task  group  as  a  whole 
is  the  cost  which  should  l>e  considered 
In  determining  the  "cost  electiveness." 
Each  escort  for  a  nuclear  carrier  that  is 
changed  to  nuclear  propulsion  adds 
about  1  percent  to  the  overall  lifetime 
cost  of  th^  nuclear  carrier  task  group. 
Thus,  making  all  four  escorts  nuclear 
would  Increase  the  lifetime  cost  of  the 
entire  group  by  only  4  percent  Surely 
the  tremendous  lncrea.se  in  effectiveness 
of  the  task  group  fully  Justifies  this 
small  Increase  In  cost 

If  the  two  conventional  aircraft  car- 
riers and  the  nine  conventional  frigates 
authorized  since  1960  had  been  provided 
with  nuclear  propulsion,  the  United 
States  would  now  have  In  being  or  under 
construction  three  nuclear-powered  car- 
rier task  groups  instead  of  only  one. 
These  nuclear-powered  task  groups 
would  have  given  the  United  States  a 
much  stronger  Navy  with  which  to  face 
the  uncertain  and  perilous  future  that 
lies  ahead.  Even  with  the  nuclear  frigate 
which  was  included  by  Congress  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  shipbuilding  program.  It 
win  not  be  until  our  Nations  first  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier,  the  Enterprise, 
has  been  at  sea  for  10  years  that  this 


country    will   have  Its  first   all-nuclcar 
carrier  task  group. 

Our  surface  Navy  is  aging  rapidly  and 
is  even  now  faced  with  widespread  block 
otwolescence.  Of  the  cruisers,  destroyers, 
and  frigates  in  the  active  fleet  today,  81 
percent  are  over  20  years  old. 

In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960"s  there 
was  a  vigorous  warship  construction 
pronram.  This  was  also  the  time  that  nu- 
clear propelled  surface  warships  were  in- 
troduced in  the  fleet.  However,  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  long  hiatus  in 
surface  warship  construction — nuclear 
and  conventional.  The  only  surface  war- 
ship escort  of  destroyers  size  or  larger  in 
the  approved  shipbuilding  programs  r>f 
the  last  5  years — fiscal  years  196J-67— 
nuclear  or  conventional,  is  the  nuclear 
frigate  provided  by  Congress  last  year.  It 
Is  clear  that  this  hiatus  cannot  last  much 
longer  without  the  capability  of  the  US 
Navy  sinking  far  below  the  needs  of  our 
national  security. 

In  1963,  Secretary  McNamara  testified 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy that  "we  win  be  building  literally 
tens"  of  major  surface  warships,  destroy- 
er leaders  and  large  destroyers,  "during 
the  remainder  of  this  decade."  See 
hearings  t>efore  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  nuclear  propulsion  for 
naval  surface  vessels,  October  30,  31,  and 
November  13,  1963,  page  187.  However, 
two  conventional  destroyers  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  again  this 
year  are  the  only  major  fleet  escorts  they 
have  proposed  in  the  laat  6  years. 

The  U.S.  Navy  needs  more  surface  war- 
ships and  needs  them  with  the  unique 
capabilities  provided  by  nuclear  propul- 
sion Recognizing  this.  Congress  has 
supported  a  major  scientific  and  en- 
gineering effort  to  achieve  this  capabil- 
ity. We  have  been  successful.  Today, 
the  U.S.  Navy  is  preeminent  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  propulsion.  We  must  take 
advantage  of  this  lead  by  building  more 
ships  which  have  the  tremendous  advan- 
tages nuclear  propulsion  can  give  them 

The  cost  effectiveness  studies  of  nu- 
clear versus  conventional  warships  as- 
sume that  we  will  have  adequate  advance 
overseas  bcues  from  which  to  operate  our 
conventional  ships.  They  assume  we  will 
have  no  trouble  maintaining  our  logistic 
supply  lines  at  sea  and  that  fuel  oil  will 
be  available  whenever  and  wherever 
needed.  They  assume  that  our  forces 
will  not  be  subject  to  attack.  They  as- 
sume that  we  will  not  need  sustained 
high  speed  endurance  in  our  warships. 
They  assume  all  these  things,  but  the 
studies  cannot  Insure  that  the  assump- 
tions will  be  correct.  Once  these  assump- 
tions are  made,  the  possibility  of  situa- 
tions arising  where  tiiese  assumptions  are 
ryjt  valid  is  removed  from  consideration. 
Yet  It  is  in  Just  such  situations  where 
nuclear  propulsion  In  our  warships  could 
mean  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat. 

During  the  20-  to  30-year  lifetime  of 
any  warship,  there  will  be  many  changes 
in  the  world  situation.  Since  World  War 
II,  our  three  major  enemies  have  be- 
come our  friends  and  two  of  our  pre- 
vious major  allies  have  become  our  an- 
tagonists. Bases  in  foreign  coimtrles  upon 
which   we  must   presently   depend  for 
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storage  of  fuel  oil  for  our  oll-flred  war- 
ships may  not  be  available  when  needed 
In  future  conflicts  due  to  changes  In  the 
International  situation.  Further,  as  the 
number  of  foreign  nuclear  submarines 
increases  and  as  the  air  strike  capabili- 
ties of  our  potential  enemies  increase, 
the  difQculty  of  providing  logistic  sup- 
port will  Increase.  The  basic  reason  for 
developing  nuclear  power  for  surface 
warships  Is  to  reduce  this  logistic  sup- 
port— support  which  will  be  most  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  provide  in  war- 
time. 

It  is  in  the  heat  of  battle  that  the  su- 
perior mobility,  flexibility,  and  reliability 
of  nuclear  warships  will  give  the  United 
States  an  unequaled  military  advantage, 
an  advantage  which  could  be  crucial  to 
deciding  the  outcome. 

The  argument  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  against  building  nuclear  powered 
escorts  is  the  same  argiiment  used  a  dec- 
ade ago  by  those  in  positions  of  author- 
ity who  did  not  want  to  go  to  nuclear 
power  in  submarines  because  It  cost 
more;  by  those  in  authority  a  half-cen- 
tury ago  who  did  not  want  to  convert 
from  coal  to  oil  for  naval  ships;  and  by 
those  a  century  ago  who  did  not  want 
to  shift  from  sail  to  steam.  The  argu- 
ment against  obtaining  improved  capa- 
bility in  warship  propulsion  because  of 
its  higher  cost  is  Just  as  fallacious  today 
as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  50  years 
ago,  and  10  years  ago. 

The  only  argument  the  Defense  De- 
partment makes  against  nuclear  power 
for  naval  surface  ships  is  that  they  are 
"too  expensive."  The  argument  can  be 
made  that  all  new  weapons  are  "too  ex- 
pensive" when  their  costs  are  compared 
with  the  obsolete  weapons  they  replace. 
Apparently  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense decides  it  wants  something,  ex- 
pense is  never  the  criterion.  When  Con- 
gress wants  it,  it  becomes  "too  expen- 
sive." 

Aside  from  his  vague  statement  about 
expense,  no  other  reasoned  or  technical 
Judgment  has  ever  been  given  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  Justify  Its 
stand.  Those  who  do  recommend  nuclear 
powered  ships  gave  reasoned  argu- 
ments— arguments  which  have  never 
been  specifically  rebutted. 

The  Impression  given  to  the  public  Is 
that  the  Defense  Department  has 
reached  Its  conclusions  based  on  scien- 
tific analysis.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  given  our  committee  this 
scientific  analysis.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  it  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  objective  scrutiny. 

I  am  puzzled  and  distressed  by  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Defense  Department  to 
accept  nuclear  propulsion  in  the  new  es- 
corts being  built  to  accompany  the  nu- 
clep.r  carriers. 

Based  on  detailed  study  and  appraisal 
of  the  military  effectiveness  and  the  cost 
of  nuclear-powered  and  conventional 
warships  and  careful  consideration  and 
study  of  past  and  present  experience  of 
naval  forces  in  combat,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  stated : 

The  endurance,  tactical  fiexiblllty,  and 
greater  freedom  from  logistic  support  of  nu- 
clear warships  will  give  the  United  States 
an  unequaled  naral  striking  force.  Our  new 
warbhips,  which  the  Kavy  will  t>e  operating 


Into  the  21st  Centviry,  should  be  provided 
with,  the  most  modern  propulsion  plants 
available.  TO  do  less  Is  to  degrade  effective- 
ness with  grave  Implications  for  national 
security.  (See  Hoiise  of  Representatives  Re- 
port No.  1S36,  Authorizing  Defense  Procure- 
ment and  Research  and  Development,  and 
Military  Pay,  May  16,  1066,  p.  25.) 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  a 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier  building  pro- 
gram. The  issue  before  Congress  is  very 
simple:  Shall  we  have  all-nuclear  carrier 
task  forces? 

The  new  Defense  authorization  bill 
answers  that  question  with  an  unequivo- 
cal "go  ahead." 

Congress  must  take  this  step.  The 
language  in  this  bill  that  "the  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  the  two  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  frigates  shall  be 
entered  into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless 
the  President  fully  advises  the  Congress 
that  their  construction  Is  not  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,"  makes  It  clear  that  it  Is 
the  will  of  the  people  of  this  country 
voiced  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives In  Congress  that  the  two  new 
nuclear  frigates  be  constructed  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  nuclear  escort  building 
program  started  by  Congress  last  year. 

The  determination  of  overall  force 
levels  and  the  precise  number  of  new 
escort  ships  needed  in  the  next  several 
years  will  no  doubt  be  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing study  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  However,  with  the  obvious  prob- 
lem of  the  obsolescence  of  the  United 
States  Navy  staring  us  in  the  face  and 
the  exemplary  performance  of  the  nu- 
clear carrier  Enterprise  and  her  nuclear 
escort  ships  Bainbridge  and  Long 
Beach — all  now  performing  outstanding 
combat  service  off  Vietnam — It  Is  clear 
that  construction  of  the  two  nuclear 
frigates  contained  in  this  bill  is  a  mini- 
mum requirement  and  should  proceed 
forthwith  and  not  be  delayed  while  more 
studies  are  made. 

Your  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  to  authorize 
three  nuclear-powered  attack  subma- 
rines, to  authorize  long-lead-time  items 
for  a  nuclear-powered  attack  carrier, 
and  to  authorize  two  nuclear-powered 
frigates — and  your  endorsement  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  that  all  future 
major  fleet  escorts  be  nuclear  powered — 
will  go  far  toward  determining  the 
strength  and  flexibility  of  U.S.  seapower 
for  decades  to  come.  Future  generations 
of  Americans  will  recognize  that  It  was 
this  Congress — the  90th  Congress — that 
had  the  foresight,  wisdom,  and  courage 
to  take  this  initiative  to  strengthen  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Messrs.  Klucztn- 
sKi,  Howard,  Zion,  and  McDonald  of 
Michigan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fallon)  , 
for  an  Indefinite  period,  on  accoimt  of 
ofScial  business. 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Selden,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  18. 

Mr.  Hebert,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Holifield  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Klehpe)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  In  two  instances. 


SENATE  BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0310090) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  443.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0280122);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1601.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  continuing  work  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insvilar  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  at  Itegents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  9,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  2CXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

729.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations ) ,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
additional  facilities  projects  to  be  ■under- 
taken for  the  Air  National  Ouard,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  223Sa(l),  and 
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to  tb«  kuthonty  deleg;tt«d  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrlcea. 

7S0.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
Equal  employment  Opportunity  Commlaalon, 
traoaznlttlng  a  report  on  the  first  year's 
work  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
CommlanlOD.  pursuant  to  the  provlalona  ojf 
Public  Law  88-352.  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor 

731.  A  letter  Trom  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  audit  and  iTispectlon  programs 
conducted  by  US  agenclea  In  Vietnam 
during  IBM.  Department  of  State,  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  the  Air  Porce.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  secUon  2733 
of  title  10.  Unite<l  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  application  of  local  law  In  determining 
the  effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negli- 
gence, to  clarify  the  procedure  for  appeal 
from  certain  claims  determlnatlona,  and  to 
limit  the  amount  of  attorney  fees  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U  S 
Dep*rtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  certain  cases  found  ad- 
mlealble  to  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2l2i  a)  i  28i  i  Im  ID 
of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

734.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
BiUMKency  Planning,  Executive  Office  uf  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  on  forest 
and  (TAM  fires,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  tAW  89  769.  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Worts 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bllla  and  resolutlofis  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Sir    BELL: 

HJl.  8711  A  bill  relaUng  to  taxation  by 
State*  of  the  income  of  Members  of  Con- 
greaa,  members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain 
ofllcers  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Comnalt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    CLEVELAND 

HJi.  9713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
lUbment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Commerce 

HJI.  0713.  A  bill  to  amend  section  341  of 
Mim  Immigration  and  NaUon&ilty  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship  to  a  person  holding 
oertlfleatlon  of  birth  iMued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Uz   DONOHUE 

HJt.  9714.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grama  and  to  authorize  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  ef- 
fectlTely  for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mrs.  ORimTHS 

HJI.  0715  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  in  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
•pedal  requirements  far  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on  his 
father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  retire- 
ment test  inapplicable  to  Individuals  with 
minor  children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's 
of  father's  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajs  and  Means. 


By  Mr    LANOKN: 
H  R.  9718.  A  bin   to  revise  the  quoU-con- 
trol   system   on   the   importation   of   certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    LUKENS 
HR  9717    A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes,    to    the   Committee   on   Poet   Office 
and   Civil   Service 

By  Mr  MATSUNAQA 
H  R  9718  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement  law 
with  respect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement 
benefits  of  referees  In  bankruptcy,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarj- 

H  R  9719  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from 
»600  lo  »1  OOO  the  personal  Income  tax  ex- 
emption of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  ex- 
emption for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness  i  .  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mrs  MI>-K 
HR  97'20  A  bi:i  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Improve  the  educational  services  in 
public  and  privutc  nonprofit  child  day  care 
centers,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr    PELLT 
H  R    9721    A  bill  lo  require  that  a  portlun 
of    Cioverr.ment    parking    facilities    at    na- 
tional monuments  and  memorials  and  Gov- 
ernment   buildings    be    reserved    for    use   by 
visitors     confined     to    wheelc^8lrs;     to    the 
Committee  on   Public   Works 
By   Mr    POOL 
H  R     a7'23     A    bill    to    restrict    ImporU    of 
dairy   products,    l<3   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    PUCINSKI 
HR    9723    A  bill  to  amend  section  4iei    of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of   1938  to  re- 
quire  the  Secretary   of  Labor  to  Investigate 
the  effect  of  foreign  competition  on  domes- 
tic employment  when  a  complaint  Is  filed  by 
an    employer   or   labor   organization,    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    RHODES  of  Arizona 
H  R     9724     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against   Income   tax    to   Individuals   for   cer- 
tain   expenses    Incurred   In   providing    higher 
education,    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By   Mr    STEED: 
H  R   9725   A  bill  to  revise  the  quota  control 
system  on   the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and    meat    products;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr     TEAOUE    of    California    (for 
himself,   Mr    Sisk.   Mr    Johnsom  of 
California,     and     Mr      Mathias     of 
California* 
H  R  9726    A   bill    to   amend   section   Be   of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural    Miirketlng    Agreement    Act    of 
1937.   as  amended    and   as   amended   by   the 
Agricultural    Act    of    1961,    so    as    to    provide 
for    the    extension    of    the    restrictions    on 
Imported  (Xl^^modltle8  Imposed  by  such  sec- 
tion  to   imported   olives,    to  the   Committee 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  California  (by 
request  i 
HR  6737  A  bill  lo  amend  section  2i3). 
section  8c(2i  and  section  8c(6iili  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  WALDIE 
H  R  9738  A  bill  relating  to  taxation  by 
States  of  the  Incomes  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain 
officers  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    WIDNALL 
H  R   9739    A    bUl    to   amend   section   23    of 
the    Umted   States  Housing   Act   of    1937    to 


make  It  clear  that  the  program  of  low-rent 
housing  In  private  accommodations  may  not 
be  restricted  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  s{>eclfied  types  of 
housing  on  the  basis  of  vacancy  rates  In  a 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

H  R  9730  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  ai.d  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and   Civil   Service 

HR  9731  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  from  65  lo 
62  the  age  at  which  a  taxpayer  may  become 
eligible  for  the  existing  exclusion  from  gros 
inc  vne  of  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
his  residence:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and   Means 

By  Mr    WINN 
H  H   9732    A    bill    to    prohibit    mutilation 
and  desecration  of  the  national  fl&g;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    WYDLER : 
H  R  9733    A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    ASPINALL   (by  request): 
H  R  9734    A   bill   to   establish   a  revolving 
fund   for  the  Southeastern  Power  AdminlB- 
iration,    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular   Affairs. 

H  R  9735  A  bill  to  eetabllah  a  revolving 
f\ind  for  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration, to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

H  R  9736    A   bill    to  establUh   a  revolving 
fund   for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    BATES 
H  R  9737    A   bill   to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plaherlea. 
By  Mr    BENNETT: 
H  R  9738.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
Slates   Code,   to   provide  scholarships   to  se- 
lected   persons    for    education    In    medicine. 
dentistry,   and   other   health   professions;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  9739  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  the  retired  servicemen's  family  protection 
plan  under  chapter  73  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  services 

By  Mr  BRAY 
HR  9740  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  education  of  any 
of  his  dependents,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    BURTON  of  Utah: 
HR  9741    A   bin   to  reclassify   certain   po- 
sitions  In    the   postal   field   service,   and   for 
other   purpoees;    to   the   Committee   on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr    HAWKINS: 
HR    9743    A  bill  to  designate  certain  re.il 
property  of  the  Unled  States  In  the  District 
of   Columbia   under   the  Jurisdiction   of   the 
National  Park  Service  as  the  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt Square;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

HR  9743.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions and  to  hospitals  and  other  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  comprehensive  family  planning 
programs,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  9744  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  CaUfornla: 
HR  9745    A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  control  of  inter- 
state traffic  In  firearms;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HR.  9746.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
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punxwes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  McDAOE: 
HJI.  9747.  A  biU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  8KTJBITZ: 
HJI.  9748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
El  Dorado,  Kans.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HJI.  9749.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brown 
of     California,     Mr.     Conters,     Mr. 
Dices,    Mr.    Fisher,    Mr.    Holdteu), 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
HJI.  9750.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations In  the  Department  of  State  and 
the   Department   of  Health,   Education,   and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.  Con.  Res  340.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine  the 
potential    of    railroad    passenger    and    mall 
transportation  In  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
H  Res.  465.  Resolution     to     amend     rule 
XXII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
H.  Res.  466.  Resolution  to  provide  that  an 
estimated  cost  figure  be  applied  at  the  time 
a   bill   Is  introduced;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  , 


By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.  Res.  467.  Beaolutlon  authorizing  the 
printing  of  extra  copies  of  i>art  3  of  the  hear- 
ings relating  to  "Aetlvltlee  of  Ku  Kliuc  Klan 
Organizations  In  the  United  States,"  89th 
Congress,  first  session;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Hotise  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

HJI.  9761.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inez 
Augusta  Wright;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

HJI.  9762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Douglas 
E.  Kennedy  and  Alvln  'V.  Burt,   Jr.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R,  9753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alda 
Calacas  Valenclano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.R.  9764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Sole;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natale 
CanglalOBl;  to  the  Conmalttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  9756.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Antonletta  Stortno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOODLING: 

H.R.  9757.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  W. 
Watson,  a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  9758.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Claudlo 
Amauri    Lopez;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  9759.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  John  Lee 
Adams  and  the  estates  of  his  wife,  Altheia 
J.  Adams,  and  his  sons,  David  John  Adams 
and  Mark  Edward  Adams;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  9760.  A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Kamal 
Husein;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

73.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  U.S.  Federal  aid  to  education 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

74.  By  Mr.  xriT:  Petition  of  Charlotte 
Snell  and  others,  of  EI  Toro,  Calif.,  relative 
to  the  giving  of  aid  in  any  form,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  our  Communist  enemies;  to 
the  Committee  on  FVsreign  Affairs. 

75.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Wyman 
C.  Lowe,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  relative  to  the  general 
election  of  November  8,  1968,  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

76.  Also,  petition  of  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  the  County  of  Union,  N.J.,  relative 
to  Its  opposition  to  any  tolls  on  that  portion 
of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  that  runs 
through  Union  County;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


I  EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mothers  Crusade  for  Victory  Over 
CommuDism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  8,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  weekend,  I  witnessed  a  new  Invasion 
here  in  Washington,  DC. — a  first,  and 
perhaps  Just  the  start — mothers  crusade 
for  victory  over  communism. 

Hundreds  of  nicely  dressed  and  well- 
mannered  mothers  carrying  American 
flags  visited  their  National  Capital  pro- 
testing peaceably  for  victory  over  atheist 
communism. 

These  ladies  were  from  almost  every 
State  in  the  United  States  and  repre- 
sented many  national  origins.  Some 
mothers  from  captive  nations  under  com- 
munism wore  the  native  dress  of  their 
homeland.  Many  had  sons  in  Vietnam — 
some  were  gold  star  mothers  who  have 
lost  sons  in  battle. 

One  of  the  national  shrines  they  visited 
was  Arlington  National  Cemetery  where 
the  Honor  Guard  permitted  a  special 
prayer  for  those  lost  and  the  living. 

Their  question  was:  If  we  are  fighting 
communism  in  South  Vietnam,  why  not 
stop  trading  with  Communist  coun- 
tries— why  not  fight  communism  here  at 
home? 


A  wonderful  group  of  sincere,  con- 
cerned Americans  lobbying  in  the  true, 
Gtod-glven  right  of  every  mother  for  vic- 
tory over  tyranny,  deceit,  and  oppres- 
sion— victory  over  communism. 


Railroad  Passenger  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF  ntbraska 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1967 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  an  investigation  and  study  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Into 
the  passenger  railroad  service  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  resolution  calls  for  the  ICC  to 
declare  a  moratorium  on  the  discontinu- 
ance of  railroad  passenger  service  as  well 
as  the  Post  Office  Department  to  declare 
a  moratorium  on  the  cancellation  of  rail- 
road postal  contracts. 

This  resolution  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Allott,  of  Colorado, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  the  House  will  see 
fit  to  take  early  action  on  the  measure. 

Passenger  train  cars  and  passenger 
rail  miles  have  declined  almost  50  per- 
cent in  the  last  15  years,  and  many  of 
our  smaller  communities  are  being 
atwndoned  by  the  railroads.  Recently  in 


Nebraska,  the  Burlington  Railroad  re- 
quested discontinuance  of  two  passenger 
trains  In  one  community  alone.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  such  railroad  service  as 
well  as  the  reason  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  cancel  many  of  these  rail 
contracts.  I  am  hopeful  that  such  a  study 
will  reveal  the  true  Uls  of  the  matter  and 
allow  us  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
remedy  the  critical  condition  of  our  na- 
tional railroad  passenger  service. 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Research  and 
Development  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  HJI. 
9240,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  I  have  seen 
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that  committee  and  NASA  gradually  em- 
brace the  idea  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion, that  Is,  the  principle  that  Federal 
funds  for  research  and  development 
should  be  spread  around  the  country  as 
much  as  possible  It  ts  recognized  that 
the  projects  concerned  must  be  given 
first  priority,  but  this  can  often  be  done 
without  detriment  to  the  project  and  to 
the  great  advantage  of  a  retrlon,  an  ed- 
ucational institution,  by  solicitation  of 
other  than  the  20  or  so  best  known  edu- 
cational Institutions  for  receipt  of  G:)'. - 
emment  funds. 

Two- thirds  of  the  funds  colleges  and 
universities  use  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  some  13  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative Federal  budget  Is  directed  to  re- 
aemrch  and  development.  We  cannot. 
then,  fail  to  recognize  the  Importance  of 
where  these  funds  go.  If  those  who  have 
continue  to  get,  we  cannot  hope  to  de- 
v^op  other  significant  centers  of  science 
•nd  techiwloey  throughout  the  Nation. 
Yet  thla  we  must  do,  If  we  would  increase 
the  number  of  our  scientists  and  provide 
aome  kind  of  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity to  all  American  citizens. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  research  dollar 
affects  regional  economies,  the  growth 
and  dlversiflcation  of  Industry,  the  avail- 
ability of  trained  manpower,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  educational  facilitte.s. 
even  the  overall  scientific  and  techno- 
logical progress  of  our  Nation. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  will 
read: 

It  is  the  sena*  of  Conspm  that  It  Is  In  the 
naUonal  laierest  that  considers tlun  t>«  given 
to  geographlcAl  distribution  of  Pederal  re- 
•aarch  funda  whenever  feasible,  and  that  the 
Departoient  of  Defease  should  explore  ways 
and  me&ns  of  dlstxlbuttng  Its  research  and 
(to-velopaiAnt  funda  on  a  geographlmi  basis 
wtMOAver  feasible. 

I  believe  such  an  amendment  would 
endorse  the  principle  of  geographical 
distribution  and  urge  Its  application. 
providing  a  healthy  competitive  stimu- 
lus to  smaller  universities,  colleges,  and 
Industries,  which  might  now  expect  to 
receive  Federal  funds  regardless  of  their 
locale. 


Small  Basinets  Loans  Beneficial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  o«ic>N 

m  TWR  HOUSE  or  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  S,  1967 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Orpgon  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Congress  has  spoken  and  acted  many 
times  on  behalf  of  small  business  In  the 
Nation.  The  legislation  relating  to  small 
business  associations  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  years  has  Improved  and 
strengthened  the  national  economy  and 
has  had  a  sahitary  effect  on  the  economic 
life  of  many  communities. 

Since  the  Small  Biislness  Administra- 
tion was  established  in  1953,  through 
March  16.  1967,  It  has  approved  loarw  to 
more  than  900  small  Oregon  firms  for  a 
total  of  148  3  mllUon 

8BA  approved  loans  by  congressional 
districts  for  the  years  1953  through  1962 
show  that  my  district  ranked  30th  among 


all  congressional  dLitrlcts  with  $5,854,450 
in  loans  to  small  businessmen  8BA-ap- 
proved  loans  by  congressional  districts 
are  not  available  through  December  31, 
1966.  but  the  Small  Bu^lneas  Adminis- 
tration gave  me  figures  by  States  and  for 
my  dLstrlct.  Ore«nn  ranked  22d  In  the 
Nation  on  December  31,  1966  My  dl.strict 
tlirough  December  31,  1966,  has  had  187 
busl.'ie.ss  loans  amounting  to  $9,709  219; 
54  disaster  loans  amounting  to  $1,037,- 
805:  6  loans  to  buslne.ssos  dl.splaced  by 
Federal  con.structlon  projects  In  the 
amount  of  $871,000,  and  one  local  de- 
velopment company  loan  of  $297,500 
These  total  248  loans  amounting  to  $11,- 
915.524  Tills,  In  contemporary  times, 
does  not  sound  like  a  great  quantity  of 
money  However.  It  i.'s  not  always  the  vol- 
ume of  dollars  that  is  Important  Often- 
times a  little  seed  money  will  result  In  a 
good  harvest. 

A  dramatic  and  encouraging  part  of 
this  program  In  my  dl-^trlct  Is  the  super- 
lative record  of  Portland  businessmen  in 
meeting  their  obligations  of  repayment. 
Only  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of  the  $11.- 
915.524  was  chalked  up  to  bad  debts.  This 
record  reflx-ts  the  Industriousness  and 
Integrity  of  Portland  businessmen. 

Impressive  as  these  statistics  are,  the 
stor>'  can  be  told  be.st  by  the  impact  it 
ha.s  had  on  people. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Donald  W  Byers,  a 
successful  businessman  in  Portland,  por- 
trays the  human  side  of  the  SiTiall  Busl- 
r.fs,s  .\dmlnlstratlon  program  In  1946 
^!^  Byers  was  di.scharged  from  the  US 
Navy  As  chief  photographer's  mate, 
with  $2,000  of  hard-earned  savings  and  a 
determination  to  own  and  o;ierate  his 
own  film  pi(>ocs.slnR  laboraUiry.  in  part- 
nership with  O  T  OrengderifT,  Byers 
opened  his  business  in  April  of  1947. 

The  Arm  expanded  and  In  July  1947. 
Byers  bought  his  partner's  Interest  and 
began  expanding  his  baslnes.^  to  handle 
an  increasing  veilume  of  bu.smess. 

Husband  and  wife,  working  side  by 
side,  not  only  expanded  volume  but  began 
to  diversify  their  photographic  bu.slness. 
In  order  to  provide  service  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  developments  in  film 
processing,  Mr  and  Mrs  Byers  decided 
U)  build  a  new  laboratory  to  meet  the 
new  specialized  requirements.  In  1955 
they  moved  into  tlie  new  modern 
laboratory. 

In  1956  they  formed  Byers  Color 
I>aboratory.  Inc  In  the  following  months 
technicians  were  trained,  specialized 
equipment  was  Installed,  and  service  was 
l.namea-surably  unproved.  By  1958,  the 
firm  was  a  success,  its  sales  having 
Jumped  .six  times  In  10  years.  However, 
growth  and  success  bring  problems  to 
any  business,  and  Byers  Color  Labora- 
tory was  no  exception  Their  expansion 
had  cost  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
and  the  firm  was  saddled  with  a  sub- 
stantial sh.irt-term  deijt  Forty  thousand 
dollars  was  needed  to  retire  the  debt  In 
an  orderly  manner. 

Small  Business  Administration  came 
to  the  rescue  In  1958  a  7-year  $40,000 
Small  Business  Administration  loan  en- 
abled the  flrrn  to  retire  lUs  debt  and 
ontinue  to  Improve  iu  service. 

In  1964  a  $48,000  addition  was  built 
to  provide  room  for  the  company's  rap- 
Idly  expanding  business. 


Bjwrs  and  his  wife,  still  a  young  couple, 
are  the  owners  of  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful busmess.  They  provide  employ- 
ment, pay  taxes,  and  add  to  the  economic 
strength  of  Portland  and  the  Nation. 

This  sloi-y  dramatizes  that  cooperation 
between  the  National  Government  and 
local  small  busineesmen  can  pay  hand- 
some dividends  In  local  communltie.s, 
States,  and  the  Nation. 


Success  OB  die  Campat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\TS 
Mondav.  May  8,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  most  college  students  in  the 
news  these  days  are  the  minority  who 
are  the  malcontents  and  the  protestors 

The  great  majority  of  college  studenl-s 
everywhere  are  constructive-minded, 
well-adjusted,  serious,  thoughtful  stu- 
dents who  have  a  balanced  perspective 
of  themselves,  their  colleges,  their  Na- 
tion, and  their  world. 

This  was  proven  once  again  at  Au- 
burn University.  In  Alabama,  when  re- 
cently a  Red  Cross  blood  drive  produced 
4.812  pints  of  blood  in  2  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  chairman  of  the  blood  drive  proj- 
ect is  a  fine  young  man  from  Mobile  In 
the  First  District  of  Alabama.  He  is  a 
credit  to  this  Nation  and  is  a  shlnlns  ex- 
ample of  what  is  good  and  wholesome  and 
right  on  our  college  campuses.  I  think 
we  ought  to  give  more  headlines  to  the 
Larry  Menefees  of  this  Nation  and  qui: 
playing  up  the  wild  antics  of  a  few 
troublemakers 

As  further  information  on  the  remark- 
able effort,  the  university's  report  fol- 
lows; 

Patiently  they  stood  in  a  line  that  wound 
100  yards  from  the  prooaulng  center  In  one 
building  to  the  bustling  Bed  Cross  bloixl 
center  ne«t  door 

One  by  one.  aj  an  aide  raised  a  hand  to 
signal  an  empty  staUon.  the  students  moved 
forward,  arms  bar*d.  and  carrying  empty  con- 
tainers they  would  All  with  llfe-glvlng  bloo«.l 

That  was  the  scene  at  Auburn  Uni- 
versity from  the  time  the  doors  opened 
Wednesday,  April  5,  at  9:30  a.m.  until 
weary  workers,  surveying  the  long  line 
already  proces.sed  for  donations,  closed 
the  Intake  center  at  4:30  p.m.  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

There  had  been  no  records  to  break 
but  their  own,  those  set  last  year  when 
AubuiTi  University  students  racked  up 
3.507  pints  of  blood  in  2  days  to  prove 
themselves  the  champion  donors  world- 
wide 

Shortly  after  noon  Wednesday  a  new 
world  record  was  set  and  by  midafter- 
noon  the  students  had  passed  their  own 
goal  of  4,000  pints.  Still  they  came, 
standing  often  more  than  an  hour  In  the 
.steaming,  crowded  receiving  area  to  drive 
the  total  to  a  final  4.812  pints. 

The  success  of  the  Auburn  "bleed-ln" 
came  as  no  surprise  to  officials  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  who  are  familiar 
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with  the  annual  demonstration  begin- 
ning In  1952  In  support  of  the  Korean 
war  and  the  Salk  polio  research  program. 
Since  that  time,  Auburn  students  have 
contributed  20.170  pints  of  blood. 

Student  leaders  of  this  year's  drive 
based  their  appeal  on  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Actually,  the  plasma  Is  designated 
for  use  at  American  military  Installa- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

A  committee  of  17  students  laid  the 
iiroundwork  for  this  year's  drive. 
Throughout  the  2-day  period,  however, 
some  275  students — members  of  honor 
orsanlzatlons  campuswlde — assisted  at 
the  center. 

As  bone-tired  workers  and  donors  re- 
turned to  classes  Friday,  a  wire  was 
flashed  to  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  U.S. 
Army,  Vietnam,  by  the  commandant  of 
the  School  of  Military  Science  at  Auburn 
telling  the  commanding  officer — "Auburn 
has  done  it  again — War  Eagle." 


The 


American     Promise: 
Opportunity 


Equality    of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  May  8,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
grim  human  paradox  in  America  today. 
It  mars  our  national  Journey  to  a  better 
social  order. 

More  than  6  years  of  the  mightiest  eco- 
nomic upsurge  of  all  time  has  carried  the 
Nation  far.  For  most  citizens.  It  means 
better  Jobs  at  better  wages  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

In  1966  alone  for  example: 

The  overall  jobless  rate  plunged  below 
4  percent,  hitting  a  13-year  low. 

Seventy-four  million  Americans  were 
working.  2  million  more  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

After-taxes  income  of  American  fami- 
lies rose  3  5  percent,  even  after  allow- 
ances for  price  Increases. 

But.  behind  this  bright  and  heartening 
picture  is  quite  another  picture — a  pic- 
ture that  shows  a  large  body  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
share  In  our  vast  abundance. 

These  are  the  victims  of  problems  be- 
yond their  control — ethnic  prejudice, 
language  difficulty,  inadequate  education, 
advancing  age,  outmoded  skills.  They  are 
prosperity's  disadvantaged. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  1967 
Manpower  Report  to  the  Congress; 

These  Americans  need  hope,  not  handouts. 
They  want — and  deserve — work  and  training, 
not  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  achieve  this  goal,  but  let  us  make 
no  mistake  that  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  toward  Insuring  that  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  back- 
ground, may  enjoy  brighter  and  more 
productive  lives. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area  that  I  repre- 
sent, a  major  beginning  hsis  been  made 
to  provide  Americans  of  Mexican  descent 


with  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
future — to  get  fresh  starts  in  life. 

Mexican-Americans  of  all  ages  are 
benefiting  from  Department  of  Labor 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

These  Americans,  by  preparing  for  use- 
ful work  careers,  are  setting  their  sights 
on  bigger  and  more  equitable  shares  of 
our  national  abundance. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  recount  some  of  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  under  these  strategic  ef- 
forts for  citizens  of  Mexican  descent, 
many  of  whom  have  English-language 
difficulties. 

First,  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  on-the-job  train- 
ing program,  400  Mexican-Americans 
are  training  in  a  number  of  fields  In  an 
18-month  program  sponsored  by  the 
Mexican-American  Opportunity  Foun- 
dation. 

In  this  program,  operating  with  $224,- 
308  In  Federal  funds,  trainees  are  being 
groomed  for  Jobs  as  metal  and  honey- 
comb integrsd  tank  sealers,  machineshop 
helpers,  structural  and  production  as- 
semblers, wire  pressers,  and  laminaters. 

A  skill  center  operated  by  the  Los 
Angeles  School  EMstrict  with  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  money 
was  opened  In  East  Los  Angeles  last 
June.  About  64  percent  of  the  population 
In  this  area  is  Spanish  speaking. 

With  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$8,041,247.  the  Institutional  program  is 
designed  to  train  1,410  disadvantaged 
adults  and  830  disadvantaged  youth. 
Four  himdred  enrollees  are  currently 
being  trained  for  such  jobs  as  aircraft 
sub- assembler,  auto  body  repairman, 
clerk-typist,  electrical-mechanical  as- 
semblers, licensed  vocational  nurse,  truck 
mechanic,  laundry  appliance  repairman, 
fork-lift  mechanic,  food-service  worker, 
and  motorcycle  repairman. 

I  understand  that  the  placement  rec- 
ord for  graduates  of  this  institutional 
program  has  been  excellent.  In  fact,  100 
percent  of  the  graduates  trained  as 
nurses  aides  and  licensed  vocational 
nurses  have  been  placed.  That  is  a  pretty 
heartening  record  any  way  you  look  at  It. 

More  than  1,500  Mexican -American 
youths  are  enrolled  In  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
They  are  performing  useful  Jobs  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Federal  Government.  This  important 
antlpoverty  program  enables  them  to 
continue  their  education  or  to  gain  valu- 
able experience  to  laimch  work  careers. 

TTie  words  of  the  trainees  themselves 
best  Illustrate  the  great  benefits  they  are 
reaping  from  these  programs.  Seguire  M., 
an  on-the-job  trainee  in  his  late  twenties 
said: 

My  work  on  Northrop's  S-5  Freedom 
Fighter  gives  me  i>ersonal  satisfaction  and 
the  future  looks  real  good. 

And  Joe  M..  a  22-year-old  machine- 
shop  trainee,  said: 

I'm  glad  to  be  learning  a  skilled  trade  and 
hope  to  work  as  a  machinist  for  many  years. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
these  and  other  vital  training  programs 
are  proving  extremely  valuable  not  only 
to  the  trainees  themselves  but  to  the  en- 


tire Nation.  Every  day  these  national 
programs  are  spelling  an  end  to  the  pub- 
lic dependency  that  hinders  so  many  of 
our  citizens.  These  programs  are  quite 
accurately  turning  tax-eaters  into  tax- 
payers. 

I  urge  Congress  to  give  its  wholehearted 
support  to  the  President's  requests  for 
sufficient  appropriations  to  help  elim- 
inate disadvantage  in  America.  It  is  a 
challenge  we  must  meet.  To  Ignore  it 
would  be  perilous  to  the    entire  Nation. 

As  we  act  to  translate  the  American 
promise  of  equality  of  opportunity  into 
an  everyday  reality,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  words  of  President  Johnson : 

We  will  never  lose  sight  of  our  goal — to 
guarantee  every  man.  an  opportunity  to  un- 
lock his  own  potential;  to  earn  the  satisfac- 
tion of  standing  on  his  own  two  feet. 

Our  goal,  in  short,  is  to  offer  every  citizen 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings:  a  sure  sense  of 
his  own  usefulness. 


The  FCC  and  the  Communications  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  8,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
May.  Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  held  some  hearings 
on  the  importance  to  small  businessmen 
of  adequate  land  mobile  radio  communi- 
cation. In  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
the  truth  of  the  statement  of  Chairman 
Evms,  our  very  able  and  distingiiished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  became 
very  clear,  indeed.  He  had  said  at  the 
time  he  created  the  new  subcommittee 
to  study  the  activities  of  regulatory  and 
enforcement  agencies  relating  to  small 
business: 

Perhaps  no  other  facet  of  our  Government 
has  more  impact  on  the  small  business  com- 
munity than  the  regulatory  agencies. 

Time  after  time  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  we  heard 
how  small  businessmen  used  land  mobile 
radio  to  better  serve  both  themselves 
and  their  customers.  We  heard  how  a 
fuel  oil  dealer  is  able  to  respond  more 
rapidly  to  the  needs  of  his  cash  custom- 
ers who  are  generally  old  folk  or  live  in 
trailer  communities  because  he  could  use 
his  two-way  radio  to  divert  his  truck  to 
serve  them  quickly  after  receiving  their 
call,  Instead  of  waiting  imtil  the  truck 
made  Its  next  day's  trip.  We  heard  how 
this  ability  to  serve  his  customers  better 
meant  more  dollars  and  more  success  for 
htm. 

We  heard  how  an  electrical  contractor 
uses  two-way  radio  in  pulling  cables 
from  the  baswnent  to  the  10th  story  of 
a  building,  thus  saving  the  time  and  cost 
of  communicating  by  messengers  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  stairs.  Incident- 
ally, the  building  he  was  talking  about 
was  a  building  to  shelter  our  senior  citi- 
zens as  a  part  of  our  Federal  program 
to  assist  them. 

We  heard  how  night  patrolmen  can 
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more  safely  on  their  security 
nmnds  if  they  can  call  for  assistance  by 
their  two-way  radio.  We  heard  hov  hun- 
dreds of  people  In  an  alr-condltloned 
building  In  Atlanta  which  had  nonopen- 
Ing  windows  were  saved  the  miaery  of 
betng  tn  almost  a  furnace  when  the  alr- 
eondltloalnK  plant  broke  down  because 
the  wrvlce  contractor  was  able  to  quick- 
ly get  a  message  to  one  of  his  radio 
equipped  service  trucks  to  go  ImrDedlate- 
ly  to  the  building  and  fix  the  trouble 

We  heard  how  a  livery  car  service  on 
the  south  side  of  Chicago,  where  the 
eabe  of  the  major  taxi  companies  were 
scaroe,  Is  able  to  provide  transportation 
for  the  thousands  of  people  In  that  area 
beeaitse  of  the  speed  and  flexibility  In  dls- 
Hatchlng  which  they  have  as  a  result  of 
land  mobile  radio. 

We  heard  how  a  tractor  repair  serv- 
ice In  the  hills  of  North  Carolina  in- 
creased its  business  15  percent  durinK 
a  2-year  period  largely  due  to  Its  trucks 
being  two-way  radio  equipped.  We  heard 
how  a  packing  company  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  which  processes  about  275.000  cat- 
tle per  year,  uses  two-way  radio  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  have  a  steady  flow  of 
cattle  Into  its  plant.  We  heard  how  a  food 
vending  machine  company  In  western 
Massachusetts  uses  two-way  radio  to 
provide  prompt  service  to  the  machines 
It  operates 

In  short,  we  heard  how  land  mobile 
TMllo  affects  the  life  of  almost  every  per- 
son tn  this  country  in  one  way  or  another. 

SInoe  these  hearings,  we  have  also  be- 
oome  aware  of  the  tremendous  Impor- 
tance of  land  mobile  radio  to  the  police 
departments  of  this  country  in  prevent- 
ing crime  and  apprehending  those  who 
ooounlt  crime.  The  Crime  Commission. 
eetehlished  by  President  Johnson,  has 
Itself  urged  the  need  for  more  frequency 
channels  for  crime  prevention.  We  have 
heard  also  how  land  mobile  radio  has 
cut  the  costs  of  city  water  departments. 
sewer  departments  and  other  phases  of 
State  and  Government  activity. 

We  learned,  too.  that  almost  all  of 
these  uses  for  land  mobile  radio  have 
developed  in  the  past  10  or  15  years  as 
e<iulx>ment  which  was  adequate  and 
practical  for  such  uses  has  become  avail- 
able. We  also  learned  that  public  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  land  mobile  radio  Ls 
being  hampered  because  these  uses  are 
all  compressed  Into  an  amount  of  radio 
freqiiency  spectnmi  which  was  allocated 
by  the  FCC  20  years  ago.  before  these 
uses  were  thought  of.  Indeed,  the  FCC  In 
lt«  annual  report  for  1966.  which  was 
Issued  not  long  ago.  said,  and  I  quote: 

Wttb  the  poaalble  exception  of  •  few  un- 
aTnUlng  voices,  ao  oce  ihea  envisioned  the 
btrtb  of  ao  many  divers*  service*  and  the 
Bctonlstalng  growth  pattern  of  the  entire 
group. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
problem  to  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
was  very  gratified  to  see  the  public  rwtice 
of  the  Commission  which  It  Issued  re- 
cently, stating  tha,t  the  Commission  is 
undertaking  an  Intensified  study  of  the 
feasUaUlty  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
land  mobile  services  within  spectrum 
spaee  now  allocated  to  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  bands  now  assigned 
to  UHF  television,  with  an  objective  of 


providing  essentially  needed  spectrum 
space  for  the  explosive  growth  of  land 
mobile  use  with  a  minimum  Impact  on 
our  nationwide  television  service.  The 
Commission  also  sUted  that  It  would 
examine  the  more  efflclent  use  of  the 
frequencies  now  assigned  to  the  land 
mobile  services,  sharing  of  various  types 
and  combinations  of  these  possibilities 
It  noted  that  it  invited  and  encouraged 
studies  by  land  mobile  radio  groups  and 
requested  that  they  t>e  expedited  and  the 
results  promptly  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mi.sslon 

For  this  action  I  commend  the  Com- 
mission It  has  shown,  by  this  public 
notice,  its  determination  to  attack  this 
problem  and  solve  it.  fully  aware  that  It 
Ls  a  dlfflcuU  problem  but  one  which  must 
be  solved  in  the  public  Interest 

I  know.  too.  from  the  information  I 
have  received  in  the  few  weeks  since  this 
public  notice  was  Issued,  that  all  of  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  this  shortage 
of  frequency  spectnim  in  the  land  mobile 
services  are  grateful  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  Indicated  its  determination  to 
attain  its  objective  which.  In  the  Com- 
mission's word.s.  "is  to  provide  essentially 
needed  spectrum  space  for  the  explosive 
growth  of  land  mobile  use  with  a  mini- 
mum Impact  on  our  nationwide  televi- 
sion service  " 

While  I  am  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  notice  which  the  Commission  has 
Ls.sued.  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  notice 
has  been  issued  does  not  mean  that  I 
will  not  be  Interested  in  knowing  how 
the  FCC  Is  coming  along  with  Its  efforts 
I  rather  suspect  that  there  will  be  many 
who  will  be  watching  to  see  that  solid 
progress  is  made  by  the  Commls^sion  In 
reachmg  its  objective 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  there  are 
many  matters  competing  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  busy  Commission,  and  we  are 
aware  that  for  too  long  this  matter  has 
been  put  aside  until,  now,  the  matter  has 
reached  a  crisis  stage  The  Commission 
described  tlils  crisis  stage  In  its  1966 
annual  report  when  it  said  that: 

The  condition  la  not  unlike  that  of  a  main 
hlghwny  on  a  Bummer  weekend,  bo  over- 
crowded with  vehicles  that  trafflc  haa  come 
to  a  BtandBtU!  Getting  It  moving  again  in 
orderly  fashion  becomes  a  problem  of  gi- 
gantic proportloiLS 

In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  I  shall  follow  closely  the  steps 
the  Commission  takes  to  find  an  ade- 
quate solution  to  this  problem. 


H.R.  8000— The  Biliarual  Edncational 
Opportonitj  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CAUroBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1967 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker,  becau.se 
of  the  fast-growing  evidence  of  wide- 
spread national  support  for  a  program  of 
blllngxial  education  to  offer  America's 
millions  of   non-English-speaking   ele- 


mentary and  secondary  school  children 
a  better  chance  to  realize  their  full  educa- 
tional aspirations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Conqbissioital  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  my  bill.  H.R.  8000,  the  Bi- 
lingual Educational  OpporturUty  Act: 

HR  8000 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to 
provide  asKlstance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  bUlngual  educa- 
tlonal  opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote 
such  progrants 

He  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hrpreii-ntatties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  one  of  the  most 
acute  educational  problems  In  the  United 
States  Is  that  which  involves  the  more  than 
two  million  bUlngual  and  blcultural  chil- 
dren of  non-Engllsh-speaklng  ethnic  or  na- 
tionality background:  that  little  headway  has 
been  made  in  finding  adequate  and  con- 
BtrucUve  solutions  to  this  unique  and  per- 
plexing educaUonal  altuaUon;  and  that  the 
urgent  need  Ls  for  comprehensive  and  co- 
operative action  now  on  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  to  develop  forward-looking  ap- 
proaches to  meet  the  serious  learning  dlRl- 
cultles  faced  by  this  substantial  segment  of 
the   Nation's  Bchx>l-age  population. 

BIUNGVAt.  EDUCATIONAI.   OPPOaTVNITT 
PBOCRAMS 

Sec.  a.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUi>n  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating utle  VII  as  title  VIII.  by  redeslg- 
naUng  sections  701  through  708  and  refer- 
ences thereto  as  sections  801  through  eC). 
respecilvely.  and  by  adding  after  title  VI  the 
fallowing  new  title: 

•TITLE      VII     BILINGUAL     EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNTTT  PROGRAMS 

"SHORT   TITLE 

■■.Sec  701  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Bilingual   Educational   Opportunity  Act'. 

"OBCLARATION    OF  POLICT 

"Sec.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States  to  whom  Engll.'')t 
is  a  second  language.  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out 
new  and  Imaginative  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  programs  designed  to  meet  these 
special  educational  needs. 

"authorization   and   ALXOTMCNTa 

"3kc.  703.  (a)  For  the  purpoae  of  maUni; 
grants  under  this  title,  there  Is  authorized 
to  tie  appropriated  the  sum  ot  (5.000.000  for 
the  fiscai  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  (10.000.- 
OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  SlS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1970.  and  the  succeeding  fUcal  year 

"(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  an  amount  to  each 
Slate  based  upon  the  number  of  non-EngUsh- 
speaklng  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  In  such  State  and  the  per  capita 
income  in  such  State  In  such  manner  as  he 
deternUnes  will  best  carry  out  the  purpo.sp.s 
of  this  title  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
non- English -speaking  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students'  means  elemenUiry 
and  secondary  school  students  born  In,  or  one 
or  both  of  whose  parents  were  born  In.  a  non- 
EngUsh-speaklng  area  such  as  Mexico.  Puerto 
Rico.  Cuba,  or  French  Canada,  and  In  States 
for  which  such  Information  Is  available, 
other  students  with  Spanish  surnames,  and 
where  the  Commissioner  establishes  addi- 
tional objective  criteria  which  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  other  students  determined  on  the 
basis  of  such  additional  criteria. 
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"(c)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  sut>aectlon  (b)  aball  b«  avail- 
able, prior  to  such  date  In  such  year  as  Is 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  In  such  State 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Allotments  not  re- 
served prior  to  such  date  may  be  reallotted 
to  other  States  and  made  available  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  title  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  In  such  manner  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"USES    OF    ITDERAI,    FUNDS 

"Sec.  704.  OranU  under  this  title  may  be 
iised.  In  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  705.  for — 

"(B)  planning  for  and  talcing  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  students  who  speak  English  as  a  second 
language.  Including — 

"(1)  special  bilingual  and  blcultural  edu- 
cational research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects; and 

"(2)  pilot  proJecU  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  plans  and  programs  so  devel- 
oped:  and 

"(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs.  Including  minor  re- 
modeling of  classroom  or  other  space  used 
for  such  programs  and  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary equipment,  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  student*  who  speak 
English  as  a  second  language  through  activi- 
ties such  as — 

"(1)  Intensive  preschool,  Headstart-type 
programs  specifically  designed  to  orient  and 
prepare  non-English-speaking  children  for 
smoother  transition  to  and  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  the  elementary  education 
environment; 

"(2)  the  utilization  of  the  ability  to  speak 
a  language  other  than  English  as  a  bridge  to 
the  learning  of  English; 

"(3)  regular,  ongoing  comprehensive  bi- 
lingual educational  programs; 

"(4)  the  teaching  of  English  as  the  first 
or  primary  language; 

"(8)  the  teaching  of  the  language  spoken 
In  the  home  as  a  second  language; 

"(8)  programs  designed  to  Impart  to  non- 
Engllsh-speaklng  students  a  knowledge  of 
and  pride  In  their  ancestral  culture  onA 
language; 

"(7t  programs  to  attract  and  retain  aa 
teachers  promising  Individuals  of  non-Eng- 
llsh-speaklng ethnic  or  nationality  back- 
ground; 

"(8)  efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home;  and 

"(9)  other  activities  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"APPI.ICATIONS  FOB  GRANTS  AND  CONDITIONS  FOR 
APPBOVAI. 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title 
may  be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
Agencies  upion  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times.  In  such  manner, 
and  containing  or  accompsjiled  by  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  deems  neces- 
sary Such  applications  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title 
is  sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph  (a)  or 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  704  and  provide 
for  such  methods  of  administration  aa  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  program; 

"(3)  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  and  design  as  ■will  make  a  substantial 
step  toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
title; 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.   Increase   the  level   of   fxinda 


tbat  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
tat  the  purposes  described  In  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  704,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds; 

"(B)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund -accounting  procedtires  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  Utle;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
his  ftmctions  under  this  title  and  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  title  have  been  effective  in  Im- 
proving the  educational  opixjrtunltles  of 
persons  in  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  such  reports. 

"(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  by  the  Comnxlssloners 
only  If — 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ; 

"(2)  the  program  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion la  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  CommlsBloner  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  as- 
sistance under  this  title  within  each  State, 
which  criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him 
on  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A)  the 
geogra]Milc  distribution  of  non-Engllsh- 
speaklng  students  ■within  the  State,  (B)  the 
relative  need  of  persons  In  different  geo- 
graphic areas  within  the  State  for  the  kinds 
of  services  and  activities  described  In  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  704,  and  their  finan- 
cial ability  to  provide  tiioee  services  and 
activities,  and  (C)  the  relative  ability  of 
particular  local  educational  agencies  ■within 
the  State  to  provide  thoee  services  and  ac- 
UviUes; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  as- 
sistance for  a  program  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 704,  the  Commissioner  determines  (A) 
that  the  program  will  utUlze  the  best  avail- 
able talents  and  resources  and  will  subetan- 
tlally  increase  the  educational  opportunities 
In  the  area  to  l>e  served  by  the  applicant, 
and  (B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  this  program  Is  Intended  to  meet, 
provision  has  been  made  for  participation 
of  such  children;  and 

"(4)  the  State  educational  agency  haa 
been  notified  of  the  aK>llcation  and  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  offer  recomnaenda- 
tlons. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage 
local  educational  agencies  to  utUIze  in  pro- 
grams assisted  p^ursuant  to  this  title  the 
assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  In  the 
educational  problems  of  the  non-Engllsh- 
speaklng.  He  shall  also  encourage  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  make  optimum  use  In 
such  programs  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  area  to  be  served. 
Pot  the  piuposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'cultural  and  educational  resources' 
includes  State  educational  agencies,  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools,  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  such  as  libraries,  museums,  musical 
and  artistic  organizations,  educational  radio 
and  television,  and  other  cultural  and  edu- 
cational resources. 

"PAYMKNTS 

"Sec.  706,  (a)  Fronx  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  703  the   Com- 


missioner shall  pay  to  each  applicant  in 
that  State  which  has  an  a4;>pUcation  ap- 
proved under  this  title  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  tin- 
der the  aK>llcation  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
therein. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"advisory    COMMll'i'ES 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Conmilttee  on  Increasing  Educational  Op- 
portunity for  Bilingual  Children,  consisting 
of  the  Comnaissloner,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
and  eight  members  appointed,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Conunissloner 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  At  least 
four  of  the  members  of  ■the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  educators  experienced  in 
dealing  with  the  educational  problems  of 
children  who  speak  English  as  a  second 
language.  In  addition,  at  least  four  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  of  non-EngUsh-spealclng  ethnic  or  na- 
tionality background. 

"(b)  The  Ad^vlsory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  (1)  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  ■with  regard  to  each  a^jpllcatlon  for 
a  grant  under  this  tlUe,  and  (2)  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  general  regulations  and  with  re- 
spect to  policy  matters  arising  in  the 
administration  of  this  title,  including 
the  development  of  criteria  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  thereunder.  The 
Commissioner  may  app>oint  such  special  ad- 
■rtsory  said  technical  experts  and  consultants 
as  may  be  tiseful  In  carrying  out  the  ftmc- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including 
traveltime;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expensee,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

"ULBOB    STANDARDS 

"Sec  708.  AU  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  t  U 
minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  tmder  tl.ia 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  ratee  not  less  th;ii 
those  prevailing  on  similar  minor  remodel- 
ing in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  accordance  ■with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UB.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  ■with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  VSC. 
276c)." 

AMENDMENTS    TO     TmjS     VI     OF    THK    NATIONAL 
DEFENSE    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1958 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  EducaUon  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Any  such  grant  or  con- 
tract may  include  a  curriculum  designed  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  of  biUng\:al 
children." 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tlB.OOO.OOO"  and  inserting  lu 
lieu  thereof  "$19,000,000". 

AMENDMENTS    TO     TTTIJ!    XI    OF    THE    NATIONAI. 
DKFENSX    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1S98 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1101  of  the  National  De- 
fense Kducation  Act  of  19&8  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years"  and  inserting  tn  Ueu  thereof 
"and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  $51,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968". 
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(b)  Such  aectlon  ta  further  unended  by 
■trlklnc  out  tb«  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
elAUM  (8),  by  striking  out  the  period  »t  the 
end  of  clAuae  ( 4 )  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  word  "or",  and  by  In- 


■•rtlng   after   euch   clause   a   new   clauae   as  AMawDMBNTs    to    cocpbbativc    axssAacH   act 

followe:  3|^    15    subaectlone  (a)   and  (b)   of  aectlon 

"(i)    who  are   engaged  in  or  preparing  to  2  of  the  CooperaUve  Research  Act  are  each 

engage  In  epedal  educaiional  programe   for  amended  by  inserUng  "and  title  VII"  after 

bilingual  studente."  "section  503(a)(4)". 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  May  9,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ)..  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Why  art  thou  ccut  down.  O  my  soul? 
Hope  thou  in  God. — Psalm  42 ;  5. 

Our  Father  In  heaven  and  on  earth. 
who  dost  love  all  the  children  of  men. 
tMtch  us  to  trust  Thee  and  to  live  In  good 
will  with  all  our  people. 

Forgive  those  moments  when  we  find  It 
difficult  to  t)eUeve  In  Thee,  discouraging 
to  trust  one  another,  and  disheartening 
to  have  faith  in  ourselves.  We  are 
welched  down  by  the  problems  we  face  as 
s  nation  and  by  the  burdens  we  carry 
day  by  day.  So  often  we  want  to  change 
conditions  and  circumstances  without 
any  thought  of  changing  ourselves  or  of 
letting  Thy  spirit  change  us. 

So  we  pause  in  Thy  presence,  praying 
that  Thou  wilt  change  us.  restoring  our 
faith  in  Thee,  retrieving  our  belief  In  one 
another,  and  renewing  our  respect  for 
ourselves. 

Thus,  may  we  live  this  day  keeping 
our  lives  and  the  life  of  our  Nation  In 
Thy  strong  hands  In  the  Master  s  name 
we  pray.     Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

8.  270.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  large  proto- 
type deaaltlng  plant,  and  for  other  purposes 


COMMriTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS- 
PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURINO  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  THIS  APTERNOON 
AND  DURING  THE  BALANCE  OP 
THE  WEEK 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
day and  during  the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMimTTEE 
ON  ELECTIONS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

TO  err  during  general  de- 
bate TODAY 

Mr.    ALBERT     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent  that  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No   83 1 

Ashbrock  FelKhan  St  Onge 

Astiley  Lilalmo  baylor 

Aspinall  (ioodell  Scherlf 

BlutnlK  Hansen.  Wash  Skubllz 

Bow  Howard  Smith,  N  T 

Burleson  Kluci'ynskl  Steed 

Collier  Lindrum  Teague,  Tex 

ConyeTs  McDonald,  Utt 

Cowger  Mich  Watts 

Culver  Miller,  CsJlf  WllUs 

Uavis.  Ua  Morse,  Mu&s  Winn 

Dl«K»  f'.x'l  Younger 

Eckhardt  Reea  Zlon 

Bvlns,  Tenn  Rennlck 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


SIOUX      INDIAN      CROWNED      MRS. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr  RETFEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlnious  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REIFEL.  Mr  Speaker,  not  since 
1964  when  a  South  Dakota  Indian  boy. 
Billy  Mills,  gained  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  American  people  by  win- 
ning an  Olympic  Gold  Medal  has  the 
proud  State  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
Sioux  Indian  people  had  so  much  to  be 
proud  of 

Mrs.  Ramona  Zephler.  a  fullblooded 
Sioux  Indian  from  Flandreau.  was 
crowned  Mrs.  South  Dakota  last  week 
and  is  presently  competing  for  the  title 
of  Mrs.  America  in  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Our  State's  new  homemaker  was  born 
and  raised  on  South  Dakota's  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  and  is  a  grad- 
uate in  home  economics  from  my  alma 
mater.  South  Dakota  State  University 
Mrs.  Zephler  represents  not  only  South 
Dakota  but  also  is  a  tribute  to  the  In- 
dian people  of  America. 


She  views  the  title  as  an  opportunity 
to  "destroy  some  of  the  stereotypes  of 
how  the  American  Indian  works  and 
lives." 

She  says  her  goal  is  twofold:  to  show 
people  that  all  Indians  are  not  bad  and 
to  show  the  Indian  people  that  whatever 
they  want  to  do.  they  can. 

For  the  past  10  years  Mrs.  South  Da- 
kota's husband,  Andy,  has  been  athletic 
director  of  the  Indian  school  in 
Flandreau. 

Mrs.  Zephler  is  a  versatile  substitute 
teacher  in  the  same  school  where  her 
husband  works  and  is  the  loving  mother 
of   three  children. 
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AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  463  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res.  463 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  tlie  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R  9340) 
to  authorize  appropriaUons  during  the  flsc.i! 
year  1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vr- 
hlcles.  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  p>olnts  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  rankln,: 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  conalderaUon  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rl.se 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  quesUon  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  nnal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  HR  9240,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (8.  666 1 
and  It  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng 
clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  HJl.  9240 
as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority meml)er  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith  1, 
and  pending  that.  I  yield  myself  .such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  reading  of  the 
resolution  discloses,  this  is  an  open  rule, 
providing  3  hours  of  debate,  making  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R 
9240  as  reported  out  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $21  billion  for  pro- 


curement, research,  and  development  in 
connection  with  carrying  on  the  unde- 
clared war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  twenty-one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars,  in  round  figures,  Is  a  lot 
of  money  but  yet  there  is  a  real  question 
as  to  whether  this  authorization  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  needs  of  the  armed  services 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  doubt  there 
will  be  a  dozen  votes  against  this  bill. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  there  should 
be  any  votes  against  this  bill,  because 
regardless  of  whether  we  ought  to  be  in 
Vietnam  or  not,  that  is  now  an  academic 
question,  we  are  there.  Our  boys  are 
dying  every  day  in  ever-increasing  nimi- 
bers.  Our  planes  are  being  shot  down 
over  there.  Our  materiel  for  the  waging 
of  war  is  being  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  the  people  of  this  country  are 
fully  aware  of  the  real  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  shooting  war 
that  Is  being  waged  in  Vietnam  today. 
We  find  that  too  many  of  our  people  are 
proceeding  along  their  normal  courses, 
with  business  as  usual,  making  money, 
and  not  particularly  concerned  about 
how  this  will  eventually  affect  them, 
their  families,  and  their  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  the  status 
and  the  prestige  of  our  country  are  in- 
volved, but  the  very  existence  of  our 
country  is  involved.  This  is  no  brush 
war.  This  Is  a  real  shooting  war.  I  wish 
we  would  give  more  consideration  to 
the  severity  and  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  involved. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  I  thought  it  was 
more  or  less  academic  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  be  there.  The  fact  remains, 
I  repeat,  we  are  there. 

In  the  humble  judgment  of  this  hum- 
ble person,  either  we  have  to  go  in  there 
to  win  this  war  with  whatever  it  takes 
or  we  have  to  "tuck  tail,"  as  it  were,  and 
retreat. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  under- 
stand some  of  the  things  which  are  go- 
ing on  in  this  country  while  the  boys 
are  dying  over  there.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
the  patriotic  fervor  which  usually  char- 
acterizes our  people  in  the  waging  of  a 
war. 

We  see  our  flag  being  burned  not  only 
in  foreign  countries  but  also  in  this  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave, 
if  I  may  use  a  popular  expression. 

We  see  our  public  oCQcials,  Including 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  System 
and  other  important  members  of  the 
executive  branch  of  this  Government, 
being  hooted  and  being  picketed  on 
many  occasions,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  find  certain  citizens  of  this  coimtry 
going  about  raising  the  flag  of  discord; 
yes,  some  even  blatantly  and  brazenly 
and  openly  appearing  before  the  youth 
of  this  country  in  the  various  colleges 
of  the  land  urging  them  to  resist  being 
drafted,  to  resist  fighting  for  their 
country. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  great  consti- 
tutional lawyer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  duties  I  have  to  perform  around 
here  I  just  have  not  had  the  time,  really, 
to  give  to  the  study  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  given  to  it.  But  even  so  its  is  most 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  our 


great  Justice  Department  and  why  those 
in  authority  do  not  take  some  overt 
action  to  stop  some  of  this  sabotaging  of 
our  war  effort. 

As  the  Information  about  the  action 
that  I  have  just  described  gets  back  over 
to  Vietnam,  it  must  affect  some  of  these 
boys  that  we  send  over  there.  How  can 
you  expect  them  to  go  on  the  firing  line, 
to  bleed  and  to  die  for  the  cause  for 
which  we  have  sent  them  over  there, 
when  at  the  same  time  they  read  and 
hear  about  these  acts  of  sedition  and 
sabotage  and,  yes,  treason  in  my  book 
that  are  going  on  in  this  country?  It  is 
just  beyond  my  comprehension. 

"Why,  we  have  had  a  dozen  bills  or 
more  Introduced  to  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  desecrate  the  flag  of  this  coun- 
try. Those  bills  have  been  pending  over 
here  In  the  committee,  yes,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  months  with 
no  action  being  taken  on  them.  When 
certain  gentlemen,  high-ranking  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  were  before  our 
Committee  on  Rules,  some  of  us  raised 
the  question  as  to  why  they  were  not  do- 
ing something  about  that.  About  the  only 
answer  we  got  was  that  there  were  State 
laws  on  the  subject.  I  might  add  paren- 
thetically here  It  was  certainly  enlight- 
ening, to  say  the  least,  to  find  certain  peo- 
ple who  are  constantly  advocating  the 
centralization  of  the  Government  here 
under  the  dome  of  this  Capitol  suddenly 
becoming  States  righters.  I  believe  in 
States  rights.  But  here  is  a  field  that  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  operate  in.  As  a  result  of  that  action  I 
think  maybe  we  are  going  to  get  some 
action  out  of  that  committee  on  this  par- 
ticular thing. 

Now,  I  mentioned  desecration  of  the 
flag  as  one  thing.  Maybe  you  do  not  think 
It  is  too  Important,  but  again  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  boys  over 
there  in  Vietnam  do  not  feel  about  that 
flag  that  they  are  bleeding  and  dying  for 
In  the  same  way  as  some  of  the  people 
In  this  country  feel  who  would  openly 
and  brazenly  set  fire  to  that  fiag. 

I  repeat  that  $21  billion  plus  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  I  think  I  have  a  little  reputa- 
tion for  being  somewhat  conservative 
aroimd  here  In  the  sijendlng  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  and  I  say  if  this  were 
$221  billion  and  It  was  needed  to  give  our 
boys  the  support  they  need  over  there,  I 
would  gladly  subscribe  to  It  and  support 
It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  that  connection  there 
Is  grave  doubt  in  many  areas  and  among 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  that  $21 
billion  Is  a  suf&clent  amount  of  money 
to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  escalation  of 
the  war — and  In  my  opinion  it  was  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  have  the  esca- 
lation— this  figure  in  my  judgment  is  go- 
ing to  be,  and  In  the  Judgment  of  msmy 
who  are  more  knowledgeable  on  the  sub- 
ject than  I,  InsufDclent  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  spending  over 
$60  million  a  day  just  to  wage  this  war. 
As  I  say,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  amount 
is  going  to  prove  to  be  culequate. 

Already,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  au- 
thorized, during  the  90th  Congress,  over 
$33  billion  for  our  cause.  This  includes 


this  legislation.  Of  necessity,  it  is  going 
to  have  to  be  Increased  as  we  go  along. 
My  point,  simply.  Is  this:  that  it  takes 
a  lot  of  money  but  it  takes  a  lot  more 
than  money  to  win  a  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  there  Is  a 
feeling  in  some  circles  that  the  answer 
to  crime,  the  answer  to  poverty,  the  an- 
swer to  all  questions,  is  spend  and  spend 
and  spend  more  money. 

This  is  one  area  in  which  I  do  not 
mind  spending  the  money.  But,  I  repeat, 
it  takec  more  than  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  to  win  this  war.  It  requires 
a  united  front.  I  regret  to  say  that,  ap- 
parently, we  do  not  have  the  united 
front  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  arrived  at  the 
point  In  this  glorious  young  republic 
when  a  man  can  get  up  and  openly  defy 
the  Government,  openly  advocate  sedi- 
tion and  openly  axlvocate  treason  and  get 
by  with  it?  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  all 
confined  to  the  •"Kings"  and  the  'Car- 
mlchaels." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  pass.  I  prophesy  that  before 
this  Congress  adjourns  we  will  author- 
ize and  appropriate  a  minimum  of  $10 
billion  more  with  which  to  carry  on  this 
war  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Give,  Mr.  Speaker — and  this  Is  the 
earnest  plea  of  my  brief  appearance 
here — give  to  our  bojrs  over  there  not 
only  the  financial  support  necessary, 
but  give  to  them  the  moral  support 
which  should  natiu-ally  fiow  from  this 
great  country,  the  kind  of  solid  support 
which  they  so  much  need  and  crave  and 
deserve  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.    

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  pertinent  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  463  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9240,  which 
is  the  defense  procurement  and  research 
authorization  for  1968,  with  3  hours  of 
debate  on  an  open  rule,  from  the  stand- 
point of  amendments,  but  points  of  or- 
der are  waived. 

We  had  a  request  to  waive  the  points 
of  order  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices due  to  title  m,  where  certain  funds 
therein  for  the  use  of  the  Army  can  be 
transferred  for  use  in  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Thailand.  The  rule  actually  waives 
all  points  of  order.  We  could  have  done 
it  just  for  title  m,  but  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference that  we  had  it  written  in  this 
way  because  there  are  no  other  points 
of  order  except  title  HI,  which  must  be 
waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  authorize  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  authorize  research  and  development 
programs  for  new  weapons  systems,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968. 
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The  total  of  authorizations  contained 
In  the  bin  are  $21,435,032,000.  broken 
down  Into  two  main  categories:  $14.- 
129.400.000  for  procurement  and  $7,305.- 
632.000  for  research  and  development. 

Title  I  provides  the  following  authori- 
zations for  the  various  types  of  equip- 
ment covered: 

Aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $768,700,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  $2,- 
420,400.000,    for  the   Air   Force,  $5,582.- 

ooo.ooo. 

Missiles:  for  the  Army.  $769,200,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $625,600,000;  for  the 
Marine  Corpe.  $23,100,000;  for  the  Air 
Force.  $1,343,000,000 

Naval  vessel:   $1,824,000,000. 

Tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Army, 
$424,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
$5,100,000. 

Title  n  provides  the  following  authori- 
latlon  In  the  field  of  research  and  devel- 
opment of  new  weapons  systems: 

Pot  the  Army.  $1,539,000,000; 

For  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
$1,804,118,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,288,514,000; 

For  defense  agencies.  $464,000,000. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
defense  emergency  fund  for  use  for 
either  research  or  procurement  needs. 
$125,000,000 

The  committee  added  $368,600,000  to 
the  requests  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — $25,000,000  was  add- 
ed to  the  request  of  Department  of 
Defense  for  continued  worlc  on  the  re- 
placement bomber  for  the  B-52.  now  des- 
ignated AMSA  This  brings  the  authori- 
zation up  to  what  the  Air  Force  originally 
asked  for  but  was  denied  by  the  EXepart- 
ment  of  Defense  The  committee  has  also 
required  that  the  two  Navy  frigates  au- 
thorized be  nuclear  powered,  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  $83,000,000.  part  of  its  con- 
tinuing fight  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  build  a  modem  nuclear-pow- 
ered navy.  Unless  the  President  certifies 
otherwise,  the  two  ships  must  be  nuclear 
powered.  In  addition,  the  committee 
added  $106,700,000  to  the  authoriza- 
tions for  Army  aircraft,  chiefly  heli- 
copters, and  $188,700,000  for  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  aircraft 

Title  m  provides  that  funds  author- 
ized for  our  Armed  Forces  can  be  used 
to  suiTPort  allies  in  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Thailand  under  such  terms  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  decide 

Title  rv  changes  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointment of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Four-year  terms  are  provided  for.  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  and  an  in- 
dividual could  not  be  reappointed  except 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  as 
declared  by  the  Congress.  These  pro- 
visions would  become  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969 

The  committee  points  out  In  Its  report 
the  Importance  of  the  Nike  X  system  and 
supports  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
its  request  for  funds  to  begin  the  change- 
over tmax  research  and  development  to 
production  during  fiscal  1968  The  re- 
port discusses  the  various  possible  levels 
of  deployment,  their  cost,  and  their  ef- 
fectlTcneas.  They  support  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  its  belief  that  each 
suoceedlngly  higher  level  of  deployment 
could  be  a  point  of  stopping  or  a  step 
upward  If  necessary 


Congressmen  Pik«  and  Nidzi  support 
the  bill,  but  not  the  language  of  the  re- 
port concerning  the  Nike  X.  They  do  not 
want  anything  done  or  said  which  could 
imperil  the  current  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  alwut  the 
antimissile  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  bill.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  reserve  the 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ml.ssourl  (Mr    HallI 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  the 
discussion  of  the  resolution  It.self.  House 
Re.solution  463.  and  particularly,  and  as 
usual,  to  establish  a  legislative  record  and 
the  reason  for  the  waiver  of  all  points 
of  order 

It  has  been  closely  and  clearly  held 
by  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  in 
the  well  that  these  waivers  of  points  of 
order  which  preempt  the  right^s  of  an 
individual  elected  legislator  could  have 
applied  only  to  title  III.  but  there  was  no 
other  point  of  order  entertalnable  as  to 
the  remainder  of  the  bill 

I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  or  the  ranking  minority 
member,  concerning  this  question  of 
points  of  order  I  was  actually  so  en- 
thralled by  their  statements  that  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  ill-timed  and 
inappropriate  to  do  so 

Nevertheless.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
here  waived  points  of  order  against  all 
points,  and  I  am  advised  it  is  against 
title  in 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  If 
in  fact,  this  Is  waived  in  order  to  author- 
ize a  transfer  of  miUtary  assistance  funds 
as  suted  by  reference  under  title  ni.  or 
not  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  commit- 
tee to  the  other? 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
yield  to  me? 

Mr  HALL.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  COLMER  I  would  be  glad  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, by  saying  it  was  the  understanding 
of  the  committee  that  there  were  certain 
funds,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out. 
that  were  authorized  to  be  transferred— 
and  for  that  reason  the  rule  made  pro- 
vision for  the  waiving  of  points  of  order 
Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  answer.  I  would  like  to 
pursue  it  Just  a  bit  further 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  involved  orig- 
inally the  military  assisUnce  fund  for 
u^se  in  Vietnam  only  and  that  title  III 
exu-nds  that  usage  to  other  areas  in 
Southeast  A.sia'' 

Mr  CX)LMER  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again,  and  permit  me  to  suggest 
that  he  direct  his  question  to  the  very 
learned  and  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  who  Is 
po.sslbly— not  po.sslbly  but— I  am  sure  he 
Is.  more  knowledgeable  about  this  ques- 
tion than  I  am 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speuker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Tne  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Al- 
bert' The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  expired 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  addltiorml  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  me  this  time.  But 
what  I  am  after  is  the  technique  or  the 
why  of  the  waiver  of  points  of  order 
which  Is  provided  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  the  consideration  by  the  House 
of  a  bill  like  this  which  the  gentleman 
himself  has  pointed  out. 

Did  the  request  for  waiver  of  points  of 
order  against  title  III  or  any  other  part 
of  this  bill  come  spontaneously  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules? 

Or  did  it  come  from  our  parliamentar- 
ian' 

Or  did  It  come  on  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  COLMER  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  have  to  say  my  recol- 
lection of  the  matter  is  that  It  came  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  might  further  add.  which  Is  not  un- 
usual procedure,  the  appropriate  rule  was 
prepared  by  the  parliamentarian  I  think 
perhaps  that  answers  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr  HALL  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
simply  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  as  we  go  Into  this  rule 
limiting  our  prerogatives,  actually  this  is 
a  worthwhile  rule  as  far  as  the  transfer 
and  use  of  these  military  assistance  funds 
and  other  contiguous  areas  are  con- 
cerned I  support  jurisdiction  and  sur- 
veillance over  military  assistance  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  or  In- 
deed— I  support  supervision  of  economic 
assistance  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

On  the  other  hand.  I  want  to  point  out 
and  to  note  in  the  Rigor d  that  the  au- 
thority last  year  in  the  bill  which  be- 
came Public  Law  89-367  did  not  have  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  for  the  same 
purpose,  nor  was  the  question  ever  pro- 
jected. 

I  doubt  If  It  would  have  been  this  time, 
and  I  would  certainly  hope  that  we  do 
not.  by  precedent  or  by  custom,  waive 
points  of  order  which  would  eliminate 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Individuals  Inso- 
far as  items  of  this  type  are  concerned 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfornla. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man has  said  that  we  did  not  waive 
points  of  order  in  relation  to  Public  Law 
89-367.  Of  course,  we  did  not  have  the 
provision  on  that  bill.  It  was  unneces- 
sary It  was  leftover  money  In  the  pre- 
viously passed  bill  We  are  now  waiving 
points  of  order  so  the  money  can  be  used 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  wants  to  in 
Thailand  and  Laos. 

Mr  HALL.    Then  if  the  gentleman 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  We  were 
requested  to  waive  points  of  order.  The 
rule  was  drawn  up.  I  explained — I 
thought  in  detail — when  I  presented  the 
reasons  why  this  would  have  to  be  done 
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in  that  way.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
wants  to  use  that  money,  he  can  use  It. 
We  are  trying  our  best  to  cooperate  with 
your  committee.  We  did  not  do  it  out  of 
any  wishy-washy  desire  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  In  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  but  does  he  not  agree 
with  me  that  this  also  confers  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs relative  to  the  use  of  Military  As- 
sistance funds,  originally  specifically 
only  in  the  case  of  South  Vietnam?  Is  It 
not  enlarging  that  jurisdiction?  Is  that 
not  the  subject  of  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Yes;  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  13 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loulsisuia 
I  Mr.  HebertI,  a  very  valuable  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

DCKEUCTION    OF    THE    JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
rule  and  support  my  committee  In  Its 
entirety  in  relation  to  the  bill  which  will 
come  before  the  House  after  the  rule  Is 
adopted. 

I  pause  to  pay  high  compliment  and 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi for  the  remarks  which  he  made 
while  explaining  the  rule.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  his  remarks.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  his  sentiments.  It  Is 
for  that  purpose  that  I  have  asked  for 
the  time  to  talk  at  this  moment. 

Yesterday  I  stood  in  the  well  of  the 
House  to  indicate  how  words  can  be  tak- 
en out  of  context  and  used  for  other 
purposes  than  intended.  I  understand 
that  since  then  the  practice  has  spread 
beyond  the  cartoonists  to  whom  I  re- 
ferred yesterday  in  other  publications, 
which  I  shall  examine  and,  of  course, 
have  something  to  say  about  them. 

But  today  in  this  particular  time  and 
in  this  particular  instance  I  want  to  get 
crystal  clear  before  the  House  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  on  the  lips  of  mil- 
lions of  American  people  In  this  country 
today  as  to  why  these  Individuals  who 
have  been  described  so  adequately  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi who  roam  about  the  country  at- 
tempting to  cause  disunity,  defying  the 
law  and  urging  others  to  defy  the  law, 
are  not  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice. 
Again  I  emphasize  I  not  only  speak  of 
the  Carmlchaels  and  the  Kings,  whose 
names  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  news, 
but  I  talk  about  others,  particularly  on 
the  university  campuses  of  this  country. 

It  was  my  understanding  before  I 
delved  Into  this  subject  that  the  reason 
that  this  discussion  was  not  brought  be- 
fore the  responsible  body,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  was  that  there  was  no 
law  on  the  books  which  permitted  prose- 
cution because  we  are  not  In  a  declared 
war.  I  am  amazed,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  amazed  to  learn  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  does  not  Intend  to  prose- 
cute these  people.  It  has  no  Intention  at 


all  of  bringing  them  to  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice, regardless  of  what  the  law  Is,  and 
has  advised  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  during  the  draft  hearings  that 
no  law  can  be  written  to  bring  these 
people  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

■Why?  Because  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  laws  which 
are  now  on  the  books  must  be  looked  at 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  the 
first  amendment.  As  I  have  said  and 
tried  to  describe  yesterday — and  did  say 
In  this  discussion — nobody  defends  the 
first  amendment  more  than  I  do,  nobody 
subscribes  to  the  first  sunendment  more 
than  I  do,  nobody  imderstands  the  right 
of  dissent  more  than  I  do.  Let  us  not  at- 
tempt to  equate  the  right  of  dissent  un- 
der the  first  amendment  to  disloyal  acts 
against  the  law  of  the  country  as  writ- 
ten on  the  statute  books. 

I  defend  the  first  amendment.  Of 
course  I  do.  But  It  is  not  that  I  love  the 
first  amendment  less,  but  that  I  love 
my  country  more. 

Let  me  read  a  part  of  the  exchange  of 
the  colloquy  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee— and  I  am  sure  the  Members  will 
be  as  shocked  as  I  was  when  I  heard  this. 
This  colloquy  took  place  when  Mr.  Fred 
■Vinson,  Jr.,  representing  and  speaking 
for  the  Department  of  Justice,  was  on 
the  witness  stand.  This  took  place  on 
Friday,  May  5,  1967,  at  pages  875  and 
876.  Mr.  Slatlnshek,  the  counsel  of  the 
committee,  was  reading  and  testifying  at 
the  request  of  the  comn:iittee. 

Mr.  Slatinshxk.  Section  12  of  the  Act  re- 
lates to  penalties  for  violation  of  the  Draft 
Act,  and  I  win  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  12.  Penalties: 

•■(a)  Any  member  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  or  any  other  person  charged " 

Mr.  Blandfobd.  Start  over — "or  who  other- 
wise evades". 

Mr.  Slattnshek.  I  have  sklpi>ed  a  portion 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  I  pick  up 

Listen  well  to  these  words.  One  does 
not  have  to  have  a  baccalaureate  degree, 
or  be  a  long-hair,  or  be  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losphy,  or  be  an  egghead,  but  just  be  an 
ordinary  common  variety  of  citizen,  such 
as  most  of  us  are,  to  understand  plain 
E:ngllsh  and  to  understand  what  the  law- 
says,  and  It  says  this: 
or  who  otherwise  evades  or  refuses  registra- 
tion or  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  any 
of  the  requirements  of  this  title,  or  who 
knowingly  counsels,  aids  or  abets  another  to 
refuse  or  evade  registration  or  service  In 
the  Armed  Ftoroea  or  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  or  of  said  rules,  regula- 
tions or  directions,  or  who  In  any  manner 
shall  knowingly  fall  or  neglect  or  refuse  to 
perform  any  duty  required  of  him  under  or 
In  execution  of  this  title,  or  rules,  regula- 
tions or  directions  made  pursuant  to  this 
title,  or  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
knowingly  hinder  or  Interfere  or  attempt  to 
do  so  In  any  way  by  force  or  violence  or 
otherwise  with  the  administration  of  this 
title  or  the  rulea  or  regulations  made  pur- 
suant thereto,  or  who  conspires  to  commit 
any  one  or  more  of  such  offenses  shall  upon 
conviction  in  any  District  Court  of  the 
'United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years — 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  Inter- 
rupted and  said,  "That  is  enough." 

Continuing,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivxrs]  asked  this 


question    of   the   representative   of   the 
Department  of  Justice: 

Has  anybody  been  charged  under  the 
provision  of  that  Act  for  knowingly  coun- 
selling, aiding,  or  abetting  another  to  re- 
fuse registration  for  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces?  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  has 
been  prosecuted  under  that? 

This  is  the  amazing  statement  from 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  quote  Mr.  Vinson: 

Not  within  my  experience,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  shocking — shocking — from  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Let  me  pursue  the  matter  further.  Let 
me  go  beyond  what  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and 
read  what  is  even  more  damning,  by 
referring  to  the  code.  This  is  the  United 
States  Code,  title  18,  section  2388,  under 
title:  "Activities  Affecting  Armed  Forces 
During  War." 

Listen  well.  Drink  in  these  words  to 
better  understand  the  dilemma  we  are 
in  and  the  frustration  we  experience: 

(a)  Whoever,  when  the  United  States  Is 
at  war,  willfully  makes  or  conveys  false  re- 
ports or  false  statements  with  Intent  to  In- 
terfere with  the  operation  or  success  of  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
or  to  promote  the  success  of  its  enemies; 
or 

■Whoever,  when  the  'United  States  is  at 
war — 

I  parenthetically  make  this  statement: 
God  knows  we  are  at  war.  There  ere 
more  than  10,000  dead  and  more  than 
50,000  casualties.  Nobody,  not  even  the 
Department  of  Justice,  disputes  the  fact 
thai  we  are  at  war. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  code: 
willfully  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  In- 
subordlnallon.  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  re- 
fusal of  duty,  in  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  willfully  obstructs 
the  recruiting  or  erUlstment  service  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  injury  of  the  service  or 
th°  United  States,  or  attempts  to  do  bo — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both. 

(b)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
one  or  more  such  persons  do  any  act  to 
effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each  of 
the  parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  provided  in  said  subsection   ( a ) . 

(c)  Whoever  harbors  or  conceals  any  per- 
son who  he  knows,  or  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  or  suspect,  has  conunltted,  or  Is 
about  to  commit,  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
tions, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

(d)  This  section  shall  apply  within  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  high  seas,  as  well 
as  within  the  United  States.  (United  States 
Code,  title  10,  section  2388.) 

This  act  was  adopted  June  25,  1948. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House,  could 
anything  be  more  clear?  What  do  the 
Members  think  was  the  response  of  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice when  this  statute  was  read  to  him? 
"I  am  not  familiar  with  the  statute." 

This  Is  the  ofiQcial  opinion  and  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  which  is 
charged  with  the  prosecution  of  the  la  .vs 
of  this  country.  This  Is  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 
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In  the  oolloquj.  which  appeared  In  the 
RxcoKO  of  May  8.  on  paces  11931-33.  the 
oitire  oolloquy  is  developed  as  to  why 
these  people  have  not  been  prosecuted, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  blandly 
tells  OS  that  It  takes  unto  Itself  the  Juris- 
diction of  Judicial  decision 

I  frankly  and  readily  admit  that  this 
Is  a  practice  that  has  become  all  too  com- 
mon. We  have  the  Supreme  Court  taking 
unto  Itself  the  jurisdiction  of  writing  the 
laws  Instead  of  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
oi  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  H^ERT  So  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  takes  un- 
to Itself  the  functions  of  the  judiciary. 
It  Is  not  hard  to  understand.  Is  there 
some  imderstandlng  between  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  courts  as  to  what  is 
rlsht  and  what  is  wrong  In  judging  law.s? 
Oh,  I  know — and  I  say  it  with  authority — 
that  some  of  our  Federal  judges  today 
In  certain  sections  of  the  country  have 
an  open  line  to  the  Justice  Department 
to  get  g\ildance  as  to  what  the  ruling 
should  be.  Can  anyone  deny  that  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  sitting  on  a  bench  is  there 
through  the  sufferance  of  the  Justice  De- 
peutment  and  the  Justice  Department 
will  not  OK  his  appointment  unless  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  in 
Une  with  the  Justice  Department's  think- 
ing. Upon  what  m^>at  doth  this  our 
Caesar  feed? 

They  deny  to  us,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  prosecution  of  the  law 
which  they  are  charged  with.  It  was  in 
this  context  that  I  said  let  us  forget  the 
first  ameiKlmenL  I  did  not  say  "Forget 
the  first  amendment,  period."  It  has 
been  taken  out  of  context  that  this  is 
something  I  said  in  that  way.  E^rery  time 
we  brought  up  the  question — and  you  can 
read  it  in  the  record — the  first  amend- 
ment was  thrown  In  If  we  are  going  to 
take  this  and  carry  it  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, there  is  not  a  law  on  the  books, 
criminal  or  otherwise,  which  does  not  in 
some  way.  if  you  want  to  Interpret  it  in 
that  way.  Interfere  with  the  first  amend- 
ment. That  is  what  I  cannot  understand. 
I  think  this  is  what  should  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this.  The  Justice  De- 
partment publicly,  openly,  blandly,  says 
we  are  not  going  to  prosecute  because 
these  Individuals  have  not  violated  the 
law.  I  wonder  if  they  remember  when  a 
train  was  stopped  out  In  California,  a 
military  train.  Yet  nothing  was  done 
about  it.  What  are  we  to  expect  from  the 
Supreme  Court? 

It  was  interesting  to  note  yesterday 
that  one  of  the  judges — I  think  maybe 
only  one  of  two,  but  at  least  one — wanted 
to  wipe  out  convictions  of  some  demon- 
strators in  New  York,  and  he  raised  the 
first  amendment.  It  was  interesting  to 
alao  note  that  his  most  recent  wife  was 
an  attendant  at  the  Carmicbaei-King 
demonstration  in  New  York.  What  are 
we  comli^  to  in  this  country  when  our 
Justice  Department  tells  us  that  they  are 
not  going  to  prosecute  these  people?  I 
Join  my  fellow  colleague  from  Mississippi 
tn  saying.  Yes;  in  my  book  these  activi- 
ties 9i  some  of  these  people  are  treason 
This  Is  disloyalty.  This  is  beyond  the 


right  of  di.ssent.  which  I  defend.  I  sure- 
ly think  these  people  are  doing  a  dis- 
service to  their  country  when  they  do 
dissent  In  the  fashion  they  do. 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr  Si^eaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HiBERT.     Yes  I  yield. 

Mr.  NEDZI  I  am  not  sure  I  quite 
understood  the  gentleman  earlier  when 
he  was  referriryf  to  the  statute  that  had 
In  its  preface  the  words  'in  time  of  war  " 
I  believe  that  the  ttentleman  said  there 
is  no  question  of  it  Have  we  officially 
declared  war? 

Mr  HEBERT  This  is  not  an  offi- 
cial  • 

Mr  NEDZr  Will  the  Rentleman 
please  clarify  his  earlier  .statement? 

Mr  HEBERT  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
repeat  what  I  said.  Regardless  of 
whether  it  lb  a  war  or  we  have  a  declared 
war  or  have  any  language  in  that  statute 
to  strengthen  It.  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice .said  It  would  not  prosecute  because 
the  first  amendment  supplants  it.  It  wa.s 
Ln  that  context,  which  I  am  tilad  the  gen- 
tleman brought  up — it  was  in  that  con- 
text that  I  said  let  us  forget  all  of  these 
things  and  forset  the  first  amendment 
in  considering  this.  Let  us  talk  about  why 
you  have  not  enforced  the  law.  I  said  it 
it  is  not  your  function  and  It  is  not  your 
duty  to  determine  what  the  courts  are 
going  to  hold.  It  is  your  duty  to  prosecute 
that  law.  Also,  if  that  law  is  prosecuted 
in  the  courts,  remember  '.hat  12  members 
of  a  Jury  will  decide  on  the  facts  and  not 
the  courts. 

Mr  NEDZI.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  think  the  Rkcord  should  be 
clear  sus  far  as  the  second  statute  that  he 
referred  to,  which  stated  "In  time  of 
war  "  I  do  not  believe  anybody  in  the 
room  states  or  adopts  the  philosophy 
that  at  the  present  time  we  are  officially 
at  war. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  No  one  has  said  that 
we  are  "officially  at  war."  nor  does  it 
say  "officially  at  war  "  It  says  "at  war." 

Mr  Speaker,  do  not  the  10.000  dead 
Americans  testify  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
at  war,  as  well  as  the  numerous  thou- 
sands of  American  casualties  testify  that 
we  are  at  war?  If  not.  then  I  do  not  know 
what  war  is 

Mr  BATES.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HUBERT  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  dlstin(rul.shed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr  BatxsI 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  think  it 
Ls  quite  clear  from  the  hearings  which 
we  held  in  the  committee  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  at  war  or  not.  is 
academic  because  there  is  an  amend- 
ment to  that  law  which  states  that  the 
December  1950  emergency  is  still  In  effect 
and  Ls  pertinent  to  the  particular  case  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  re- 
fers. That  Law  is  in  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  2391. 

Mr  HUBERT  The  ffentleman  from 
Massachusetts  Is  correct 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Loui.slana  for  yielding 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Al- 
bert The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Loui.«;iana  has  again  expired 

Mr       SMITH      of      California      Mr 


Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rwxxs]. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert  1 
yesterday,  during  my  absence  referred  to 
the  creator  of  an  infamous  cartoon,  a 
cartoon  depicting  the  Constitution  and 
the  participants  therein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  want  of  a  better 
word.  I  believe  the  gentleman  referred 
to  this  cartoonist  as  a  sickened  man. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  a  better  word — 
that  it  is  a  low  down,  dirty  trick  that 
could  only  emanate  and  be  consum- 
mated by  the  minds  of  people  working 
for  certain  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has  advocated  the 
burning  of  the  Constitution.  I  suspect 
that  If  anyone  did  recognize  or  would 
recognize  the  burning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  particular  cartoonist  would 
advocate  it.  because  the  newspaper 
which  he  represents  has  been  burning 
it  since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  There 
Is  very  little  left  for  anyone  else  to  burn 
Insofar  as  this  periodical  Is  concerned. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
also  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  whether  or  not  our  committee  in- 
quired of  this  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  whether  or  not  any 
legislation  could  be  written  or  whether 
or  not  any  other  statute  was  in  exist- 
ence— involving  treason,  sedition  or 
whatever  have  you — that  could  be  em- 
ployed to  bring  these  people  to  the  bar  of 
Justice? 

Mr  HUBERT.  I  did  Inquire,  as  the 
chairman  knows,  with  reference  to  thi.s 
matter,  and  I  was  told,  as  our  chairman 
was  told  and  as  our  committee  was  told, 
that  the  answer  was  negative. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  yield  fur- 
ther, did  not  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  state  that  he  did 
not  know  of  any  way  on  earth  whereby 
he  could  be  Indicted  and  prosecuted 
They  have  made  up  their  minds  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  They  have  al- 
ready made  the  decision.  They  have 
already  decided  the  case  before  the  trial 
They  have  decided  the  facts,  and  they 
have  decided  not  to  bring  these  people 
before  the  bar  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  how  simple  it  is 

Yet,  when  we  inquire  about  this — 
those  of  us  who  come  from  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line — they  accuse  us  of 
disrespect  for  the  Constitution,  and  I 
guess  this  is  to  be  expected. 

But  I  want  to  say  this  to  you:  The 
American  people  are  not  gohig  to  let 
this  go  on — they  want  this  treason 
stopped. 

Mr.  H±BERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
be  able  to  shed  a  little  light  upon  the 
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problem  as  to  whether  the  laws  applica- 
ble to  sending  supplies  and  material  aid 
to  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
are  effective  or  not,  laws  designed  to  cur- 
tail the  type  of  activity  against  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well 
speaks. 

Last  year  I  questioned  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
now  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  for  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  regard  to  such  assistance  by  Vletcong 
sympathizers  In  this  country  and  the  line 
of  questioning  has  been  printed  in  the 
record  of  the  House  Committtee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  is  available  for 
the  Members. 

The  situation  Is  this:  You  have  two 
laws  on  the  books  that  could  possibly 
curtail  such  activity.  One  Is  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  and  the  other  is 
the  Export-Import  Control  Act.  The  At- 
torney General  contends  that  these  laws 
are  efficient  and  are  effective,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  record  very  clearly  shows  that 
to  date  there  has  not  been  a  single  prose- 
cution or  a  single  indictment  obtained 
under  those  laws.  I  would  say  to  the 
pentleman  that  it  would  be  a  very  stupid 
Vietcong  sympathizer  Indeed  who  would 
send  aid  to  the  Vietcong  and  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  present  laws  of  the 
United  States.  He  should  be  able  to  do 
it  and  still  avoid  prosecution  in  view  of 
the  present  ineffective  laws  on  the  stat- 
ute books.  The  laws  simply  are  not  ef- 
fective. We  do  not  have  effective  laws  to 
curtail  this  type  of  activity  and  for  this 
reason  the  Senate  last  year  should  have 
passed  the  so-called  Pool  bill  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  In  addition  to  that. 
the  Department  of  Justice  says  we  can- 
not write  an  effective  law  and  shows  no 
inclination  not  only  to  write  it,  but  to 
assist  us  In  writing  it.  And  If  we  write 
it  they  have  no  intention  of  prosecuting 
under  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  any  citizen  In  the  United 
States  under  the  present  law  can  go  out 
and  solicit  money,  supplies,  military  am- 
munition, or  anything  else  to  send  to  the 
Vletcong,  and  he  will  not  be  oommitting 
a  criminal  offense  imder  the  present 
laws. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  It  Is  a  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs when  this  Congress  cannot  write 
such  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  niay  be 
Americans,  or  they  may  claim  to  be 
Americans,  but  as  for  me  I  would  rather 
be  a  dog  baying  at  the  moon  than  to  be 
.■such  an  American. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Si^eaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wyman  I  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  permitted  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  brief  time  to  protest  an  abuse 
of  the  right  to  dissent  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  Pentagon  even  as  I  speak. 

Right  now.   today,   bearded   beatniks 


stationed  at  the  entrances,  inside  the 
Pentagon,  and  at  the  ramps  to  the  offices, 
are  handing  pamphlets  out  to  everybody 
who  enters,  urging  refusal  to  enlist,  re- 
fusal to  be  drafted,  refusal  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam if  you  are  in  the  service,  refusal  to 
pay  Income  taxes,  refusal  to  work  in  war 
industries,  refusal  to  do  any  research 
for  the  Government,  and  encouraging 
acts  of  civil  disobedience. 

In  all  of  this  where  is  the  Secretary  of 
Defense?  There  is  no  constitutional  right 
to  undermine  our  Government  in  this 
way  on  Government  property.  Does  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  condone  this  action 
inside  the  very  heart  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  while  men  are  dying?  It  is 
worse  than  disgraceful.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  that  not 
even  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  with  Its 
present  majority  would  presently  pro- 
tect. It  helps  demoralize  men  who  are 
fighting,  and  it  helps  the  Commimist 
cause.  In  time  of  war,  declared  or  un- 
declared, such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens  is  treasonable. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  These  pamphlets 
contain  pictures  of  an  American  GI  with 
a  caption  "Do  you  really  want  him  set- 
ting fire  to  the  homes  of  families,  tor- 
turing prisoners,  proudly  counting  the 
nimiber  of  men  he  has  killed?  Do  you 
want  him  playing  with  the  children 
whose  father  or  mother  he  may  have 
shot  that  morning?" 

This  handout  material  specifically 
urges  Americans  to  "follow  one's  con- 
science rather  than  the  policies  of  one's 
government  If  the  two  conflict." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  language  of 
anarchy.  Essentially  the  cumulative  mes- 
sage from  this  material  is  subversive  and 
pro-Communist.  It  Is  called  "Nonviolent 
Direct  Action  for  Peace."  but  the  message 
seeks  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  law  and 
order,  and  to  harm  the  national  defense 
effort.  And  whether  it  is  a  grape  grown 
from  the  seeds  of  the  grapes  of  wrath  of 
licentious  Supreme  Court  decisions  or 
not,  there  Is  no  requirement  that  sub- 
version should  be  tolerated  within  our 
Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  for  jdelding  to  me  for 
this  purpose,  and  I  say  again  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  did  not  authorize 
smd  does  not  condone  the  presence  of 
these  beatniks  and  these  activists  in  the 
Pentagon,  why  have  they  not  been  ejected 
long  ago? 

I  think  the  Secretary  should  act  to  ex- 
pel them  from  the  Pentagon  and  its  ap- 
proaches. I  think  that  when  our  men  are 
dying  for  America — and  some  of  them 
are  friends  of  mine  the  sons  of  friends 
of  ours,  and  not  long  from  now  it  may 
be  my  own  boy,  I  think  it  behooves  us 
If  the  Secretary  does  not  act — we 
should — to  stop  this  sort  of  thing.  This 
makes  a  mockery  of  freedom  of  speech. 
This  Is  not  mere  license.  This  is  outright 
subversion.  It  Is  harmful  to  the  defense 
effort  and  damaging  to  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9240)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrmZ  or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  'tself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  HJl.  9240,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  will  be  recognized  for  1^2  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates]  will  be  recognized  for  1V2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  remarks  which  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Hebert]  so  eloquently  made.  In  this 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today,  I  am 
trying  to  address  myself  to  the  contents 
of  the  bill. 

But  prior  to  that,  if  the  Chairman 
will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  say  this 
about  the  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  and  me  concerning 
the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice with  respect  to  these  people  who  are 
making  a  mockery  of  their  responsibility 
to  their  Nation  in  time  of  war  and  who 
not  only  are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  but  they  are  chopping  the 
hearts  out  of  the  boys  who  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  charge  that  people 
who  will  disseminate  unfair  and  un- 
truthful Information  in  cartoons  or 
otherwise  are  engaged  in  a  conscious 
effort  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

My  mail,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  increased 
over  866  percent  in  the  2  years  since  I 
became  chairman. 

We  are  14  days  behind  in  answering 
mail,  and  I  have  employed  at  least  a 
half-dozen  new  employees.  I  get  reams 
and  reams  of  mail  from  your  fighting 
men  asking  us — What  is  happening  to 
America? 

When  a  vdtness  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  tells  my  committee  "There  is 
nothing  I  can  do  and  nothing  I  intend 
to  do,"  I  say  to  you — ^What  on  earth  has 
happened  to  your  country?  What  on 
earth  has  happened  to  your  country? 

God  help  us  when  the  highest  repre- 
sentative of  law  enforcement  in  this 
country  sits  down  and  makes  a  statement 
such  as  this — What  on  earth  are  we  to 
do?  At  least  they  should  try  to  do  some- 
thing. • 

These  people  should  be  indicted.  These 
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people  should  be  trtetl.  and  tf  convicted, 
let  them  do  the  appeailuK.  This  Is  all  w« 
■Ik.  If  the  8Ki>reme  Conrt  dBctsrea  that 
these  acta,  wrttten  long  before  these  days, 
are  unconstltLrtlonal  and  hi  Tiolatlon  of 
the  ftrst  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, let  that  burden  be  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  ITnlted  States  We 
have  done  our  work 

Why  does  not  the  executive  branch  do 
Its?  No:  they  elect  to  take  another  course. 
the  course  of  "Do  nothing,  fiddle  and  let 
Rome  burn  " 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, count  me  out  of  that  kind  of 
philosophy,  that  kind  of  cowardice,  that 
kind  of  Inaction,  and  that  kind  of  "Help  ' 
to  our  fighting  men  wherever  they  may 
be.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  It.  If  there 
•re  SO  mlilion  cartoons  about  me  and 
100  million  of  the  continually  low  life, 
dirty  articles  written  about  me  and  my 
committee  in  a  conscious  effort  to  destroy 
QOt  only  my  Image  but  that  of  the  great 
committee  you  have  elected  me  to  run 
for  you.  I  will  still  feel  the  same. 

As  long  as  you  keep  me  as  your  chair- 
man. I  am  going  to  nm  that  committee 
for  you — I  repeat,  for  you.  That  will  be 
my  poslUon.  Nothing  can  be  said  to  hurt 
me;  nothing  can  be  done  to  hurt  me.  I 
am  going  to  keep  my  faith  with  this 
Houae.  ao  help  me  God. 

Mr.  Qialrman.  HJl.  9240  Is  as  impor- 
tant— and  perhaps  more  important — 
than  any  authorization  bill  which  will 
be  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
use  the  word  "presented"  rather  than 
"defended"  in  referring  to  my  submls- 
alon  of  this  bill  for  the  conslderaUon  ^f 
the  House,  since  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  a  bill  of  this  kind — and  at  this 
time — needs  no  defense.  The  problems 
that  face  us  in  Vietnam  and  potential 
problems  In  other  parts  of  the  world  con- 
stitute the  best  defense  that  the  bin 
ooald  have. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  all  of  the  de- 
partmental requests  as  they  appeared 
la  the  program  sent  to  the  Congress 
have  been  approved  by  the  committee 
with  two  exceptions,  and  I  will  note  those 
exceptions  at  this  time. 

Flrat,  the  Departmtent  of  Defense  re- 
qoested  two  conventionally  powered 
CUkled-mlsslle  destroyers;  the  commit- 
tee has  stricken  those  two  DDO's  and 
substituted  Instead  two  nuclear-pow- 
ered gulded-misslle  frigates.  The  two 
DDO's  would  cost  vl68.«  million  while 
the  two  DLGN's — the  nuclear- powered 
frigates — will  cost  $2S9  9  million. 

I  will  deal  with  this  matter  again 
later  In  my  statement. 

The  second  difference  is  this :  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requested  Ave  fast 
deployment  logistic  ships.  The  conamlt- 
tee  recommends  two — which  will  make 
•ctually  a  total  of  four  authorized  FDL's 
stnce  two  were  authorized  and  funded  In 
fiscal  year  19<W  This.  too.  I  will  deal 
with  again  later  In  my  statement 

This  Wn  to.  of  course,  the  fiscal  year 
1968  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
weapons  procurement  and  research  and 
development.  It  Is  essentially  the  same 
as  many  previous  bills  for  which  rules 
have  been  requested  over  the  past  sev- 
eral  years.   Some  of   them   have   been 


regular  fiscal  year  programs — as  this  one 
U — and  some  of  them  have  been  supple- 
mental authorizations.  This  bill  and  aD 
of  the  others  have  merely  represented 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  thing 

The  bill  a5  presented  to  the  committee 
souijht  authorisation  in  the  amount  of 
$21. 086.432.000  To  this  request  the  com- 
mittee added  $36S  6  million  for  a  new 
recommended  total  of  $21,435,032,000. 
Last  year's  law.  IncidenUlly.  was  $17  5 
billion. 

In  addition  to  describing  the  whole  bill 
I  wiU  deal  with  each  of  the  additions 
made  by  the  committet^  in  sufflclfut  de- 
tail to  permit  understa:idint;  of  Uie  com- 
mittee s  action. 

PKOctraKMrnrr 

ABMT 

F\rM.  I  will  briefly  describe  the  Army 
pro(?rftm  It  total.*?  $1,962,600,000  The 
procurement  Items  for  the  Army  are 
aircraft.  ml.<wiles.  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles Each  aircraft.  ml.v;i!e,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicle  l.s  described  in  detail 
.starting  on  page  12  of  the  report  The 
items  to  be  procured  are  essentially  the 
.same  as  in  the  past  with,  of  course,  tm- 
provement.s  or  more  advanced  types  of 
weapons  as  these  have  been  developed 
and  produced. 

NAVT    A.NO    MAaiNC   COilPS 

The  total  tiavy  and  Marine  Corps  pro- 
gram comes  to  $5,053,800,000  This  cov- 
ers aircraft  and  missiles  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles for  the  Marines  and.  of  course, 
naval  vessels. 

The  two  biggest  areas  in  the  Navy  and 
Mar  me  Corps  program  are  aircraft  at 
about  $2.5  billion  and  naval  vessels  at 
almost  $19  billion.  Both  flred  wing  air- 
craft and  helicopters  are  to  be  procured 
as  well  as  usiial  tyi>es  of  missiles. 

A  description  of  each  of  these  items, 
from  aircraft  to  ships,  is  contained  in 
the  report  starting  on  page  20. 
Aim  rrmrw 

The  Air  Force  program,  which  Is  the 
largest  of  the  three,  totals  $7,113,000,000 
and  represents  the  proposed  procure- 
ment of  their  aircraft  and  missiles. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  these  air- 
craft and  missiles  you  can  turn  to  pas«; 
27  of  the  report 

Let  me  again  state  that  the  Items  to 
be  procured  are  essentially  those  that 
have  been  procured  In  the  past  for  all 
three  departments,  with  variances  here 
and  there  which  merely  represent  more 
advanced  systems  as  they  have  come  Into 
being. 

I  would  now  like  to  deal  with  the  addi- 
tions made  by  the  committee  You  will 
recall  that  they  totaled  $368.6  million 
which  represents  about  a  1  2-percent  In- 
crease In  the  whole  bill.  In  this  con- 
nection I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
table  which  appears  on  page  2  of  the 
report. 

All  but  $25  million  of  this  amount  were 
additions  to  the  procurement  portion  of 
the  bill.  The  $25  milUon  for  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft,  I  will 
refer  to  later  on. 

Here  are  the  additions:  First,  we 
added  EA-fiA  aircraft  for  the  Marine 
Corps    These  are  needed  to  provide  for 
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attrition  and  to  replace  other  obsoles- 
cent electroixlc  warfare  aircraft  now  in 
Vietnam. 

For  the  Air  Force  we  added  C-130E 
aircraft  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
these  outstanding  cargo  alrcrtift  arc 
needed  for  command  support,  for  attri- 
tion and  to  fill  squadrons  not  now  fully 
equipped.  I  might  mention.  Incidentally, 
that  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
both  in  the  last  supplemental  and  for 
Uiis  tiill  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  50  of  these  aircraft  The  Air  Force 
was  turned  down  both  times.  We  have 
added  only  25  of  the  50. 

The  next  aircraft  Is  the  C-7A.  This  Ls 
a  short  takeoff  and  landing  airplane  for 
use  close  in  to  combat  areas.  It  can  move 
troops,  weapons,  equipment  and  supplies 
rapidly  within  the  combat  zone. 

Next  we  added  some  C-X2  airplanes. 
The  designation  of  C-X2  does  not  refer 
to  a  particular  airplane  but  rather  to  a 
type.  These  aircraft  would  be  used  for 
aeromedlcal  evacuation  and  are  urgently 
needed.  The  planes  to  be  procured  could 
be  Boeing  727"s.  737's.  Douglas  DC-»'s  or 
other  aircraft  of  this  general  configura- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  our  aeromedlcal 
evacuation  fleet  consists  of  old  C-131s 
and  C-118  aircraft.  I  think  we  owe  a 
little  more  speed  and  a  little  bit  better 
transportation  than  Is  now  being  pro- 
vided our  sick  and  wounded. 

The  committee  also  added— and  this  is 
a  very  high  priority  item — a  substantial 
amount  of  authority  for  funds  for  air- 
craft modifications.  This  money  would 
provide,  for  example,  improved  electronic 
equipment  for  fighters  to  give  better 
penetration  capability,  greater  bombins 
accuracy,  and  to  provide  better  offensive 
and  defensive  jamming. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  every  one 
of  the  additions  made  by  the  committee 
is  something  requested  by  a  military  de- 
partment which  was  turned  down  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Defense.  We  did  not.  there- 
fore, add  anything  to  the  bill  that  is 
really  "new." 

Tlie  last  two  items  that  I  want  to  talk 
about  do  not  represent  additions.  In  fact, 
one  of  them  represents  a  deletion;  these 
two  Items  are  the  nuclear  powered  guided 
missile  frigates  and  the  fast  deployment 
logistic  ships. 

Each  of  these  has  a  long  story  con- 
nected with  it.  But  I  will  be  quite  brief  in 
discussing  them  and  touch  only  on  the 
highUghts. 

With  respect  to  the  DLGN's.  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  House,  are  aware  of 
the  long  and  only  moderately  successful 
fight  which  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  been  putting  up  over  the  years 
to  get  the  Department  of  Defense  started 
on  a  nuclear  surface  Navy.  It  Is  com- 
pletely incomprehensible  to  us  why  we 
have  met  such  resistance  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  Navy  Is  well  aware 
of  the  tremendous  advantages  of  the 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigates. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Bates  1  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  Price ],  both  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  as  well  as 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  know  of 
these  advantages,  and  I  can  say  with 
complete  accuracy  that  there  is  not  a 
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single  dissenting  view  on  our  committee 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  at  least  a 
start  on  a  nuclear  surface  Navy. 

You  win  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
committee  has  Inserted  language  In  the 
bin  stating  that — 

The  contracts  for  ttie  construction  of  the 
two  nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigates 
shall  be  entered  into  as  soon  as  practicable 
unless  the  President  fully  advisee  the  Con- 
gress that  their  construction  la  not  In  the 
national  interest. 

We  have  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns 
before  and  authorized  a  DLQN  which 
finally  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  build.  In  this  bill  we  have  au- 
thorized two  more  of  them — substituting 
them,  as  I  have  mentioned  previously — 
for  the  two  conventionally  powered 
guided-misslle  destroyers  recommended 
by  the  Department. 

Simply  stated,  we  have  no  other  course 
to  follow.  We  must  continue  to  author- 
ize these  ships  and  press  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  build  them.  We  are  going 
to  continue  to  do  exactly  this. 

By  the  way,  I  should  note  that  these 
DLGN's  are  dealt  with  in  great  detail 
starting  on  page  5  of  the  report.  Every 
aspect  of  the  advantages  of  nuclear  power 
In  surface  ships  and  all  other  pertinent 
matters  are  set  out  In  this  portion  of  the 
report. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  fast  deploy- 
ment logistic  ships.  As  you  know,  these 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
public  controversy.  Much  of  It.  I  think, 
arose  from  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
vate ship  owners  that  they  would  be  used 
at  some  time  in  the  future  to  carry  cargo 
on  a  point-to-point  basis  thereby  taking 
business  away  from  the  private  ship  own- 
ers. In  actuality,  they  will  never  be  used 
in  this  fashion  and  we  have  the  assurance 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  this  is 
the  case. 

I  think  virtually  all  of  the  other  objec- 
tions to  this  kind  of  ship  have  also  been 
removed  as  those  interested  in  them  have 
become  better  informed  as  to  their  true 
military  fimction. 

Essentially  the  idea  is  this:  the  FDL 
ship  would  be  loaded  with  equipment — 
tanks,  gims,  and  so  forth — and  would  be 
at  sea — or  ready  to  go  to  sea — prepared 
to  head  for  a  trouble  spot  in  the  world 
such  as  Vietnam  was  at  its  Inception.  The 
giant  C-5  aircraft  which  will  be  coming 
off  the  line  in  the  near  future  would  car- 
ry the  troops  to  the  trouble  spot  where 
they  would  marry  up  with  the  equipment 
on  the  FDL's  and  form  a  fighting  force. 
It's  that  simple. 

You  should  understand  that  two  of 
these  ships  were  authorized  In  fiscal  year 
1966  and  the  Department  requested  five 
more  in  this  1968  program.  We  are  rec- 
ommending two  of  the  five  for  an  actual 
authorized  total  of  four:  the  two  from 
1966  and  the  two  in  this  program. 

We  are  directing  that  the  whole  subject 
of  these  ships,  functionally  and  other- 
wise, be  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the 
committee  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
early  next  year. 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  FDL  ship 
is  dealt  with  in  detail  beginning  on  page 
8  of  the  report.  You  will  find  It  interesting 
reading. 


Let  me  now  turn  to  "Research  and  de- 
velopment." 

This  is  the  largest  defense  research  and 
development  budget  ever  presented  to 
the  Congress,  $7.3  billion.  It  is  $102  mil- 
lion more  than  Congress  authorized  last 
year,  Including  the  supplemental,  and 
$187  million  more  than  was  appropriated. 

The  requests  submitted  by  the  military 
services  were  reduced  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  approximately  $900  million 
before  the  budget  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. The  Armed  Services  Committee 
adjusted  only  one  program  by  adding  $25 
million  to  the  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft — AMSA.  You  will  recall  that  this 
is  to  be  the  follow-on  bomber  to  the  B-52. 
The  Air  Force  Is  modifying  the  contro- 
versial TFX  into  an  Interim  bomber.  But 
the  FB-111,  which  is  the  designation,  will 
not  have  the  unrefueled  range  and  pay- 
load  required  by  the  Air  Force.  The  JCS 
were  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  add-on 
for  the  AMSA  in  the  fiscal  year  1968 
budget. 

The  Nike  X  antiballlstic  missile  sys- 
tem is  supported  at  the  fimdlng  level  re- 
quested by  the  Army  and  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  so  there  Is 
no  disagreement  on  this  program  from  a 
fimdlng  standpoint.  The  question  is  on 
when  and  where  to  deploy  the  system. 
Hopefully,  this  will  be  resolved  upon  con- 
clusion of  the  negotiations  presently 
going  on  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
committee  strongly  favors  the  initial  de- 
ployment of  the  "austere"  system  which 
would  provide  an  area  defense  for  the 
entire  United  States  against  an  attack 
from  the  Chinese  Communists  as  well  as 
an  accidental  firing  from  any  other  coun- 
try against  the  United  States.  It  would 
aiso  offer  protection  to  a  number  of  our 
Minuteman  ICBM  missile  sites.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  have  the  growth  potential 
for  whatever  future  degree  of  protection 
is  desired  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress. 

The  amoimt  included  in  this  budget  for 
research  and  development  is  almost  $900 
million  less  than  that  requested  by  the 
military  services  and  is  intended  in  the 
words  of  Defense  witnesses  to  provide 
"only  the  funds  necessary  to  support  re- 
search and  development  efforts  where 
the  problems  are  pressing,  the  needs 
clear,  the  approach  sound,  and  the  talent 
available." 

We  made  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  In  no  way  relates  to  procurement 
and  research  and  development  but 
rather  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
amendment  which  I  will  describe  in  a 
moment  would  become  effective  after 
January  1,  1969,  and  will  change  exist- 
ing law  by  establishing  a  4-year  term  of 
appointment  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Such  persons  hereafter  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  could  not  be  reappointed 
except  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency hereafter  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  existing  law  only  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  has 
coequal  status  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  when  Marine  Corps  matters  are 


discussed,  must  be  appointed  for  4  years. 
The  law  with  regard  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations permits  appointment  up  to  a 
term  of  4  years.  The  history  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  reappointments  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  vary  from  a  period 
of  4  years,  2  years,  no  term  specified  and, 
to  as  little  as  1  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  title  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ap- 
pointed after  January  1,  1969,  will  know 
that  he  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  can  be  removed  at  any 
time  before  he  completes  his  4-year  term. 
The  normal  tour  of  duty  will  be  4  years 
but  each  member -of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  hereafter  appointed  will  know  that 
he  can  be  removed  by  the  President  at 
any  time  and  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever. This  proposed  title  In  no  way  re- 
quires, forces,  or  compels  the  President 
to  retain  any  oflQcer  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  proposed  title 
is  to  permit  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  advise  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, freely  in  defense  matters.  The  final 
decision  in  defense  matters  must  always 
rest  with  the  Commander  in  Chief.  A 
fixed  4 -year  term  of  office  established  by 
law  will  not  trespass  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree upon  civilian  control  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  wish  to  strongly  emphasize  that  the 
provisions  of  this  title  will  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  status  of  the  current  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  since  the 
effective  date  will  be  January  1,  1969. 

This  title  also  does  not  affect  the  ap- 
pointment or  tenure  of  the  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
His  term  of  appointment  continues  to  be 
for  2  years  and  reappointment  in  the 
same  manner  for  one  additional  term. 
In  time  of  war  declared  by  the  Congress 
there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  re- 
appointments for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

That  is  the  bill.  I  do  not  feel  I  even 
need  to  urge  your  support  of  it  because 
the  legislation  speaks  for  Itself. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  and  I  note  that  it  calls 
for  a  total  expenditure  of  beyond  $76 
billion.  Certainly  I  have  every  Intention 
of  supporting  the  committee,  as  I  am 
sure  practically  every  Member  of  the 
House  has,  but  I  do  have  some  misgivings 
with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  this 
huge  sum  of  money.  I  wonder  if  the  com- 
mittee has  done  anything  to  assure  that 
this  vast  expenditure  of  money  vrtll  be 
spent  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  won- 
der if  the  chairman  would  care  to  com- 
ment on  that?  We  hear  of  such  things  as 
a  "no  win"  policy  in  Vietnam.  I  hate  to 
see  this  sum  of  money  spent  and  the 
lives  of  our  men  sacrificed  unless  this 
country  is  making  every  effort  to  win 
this  war. 

Mr,  RIVERS.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
form  the  policy,  but  every  speech  I  make 
I  call  for  a  win  policy.  I  want  to  win 
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this  war.  I  want  to  bring  these  people  to 
the  peace  table.  If  this  is  possible,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  do  It  Is  to  make 
them  hurt  so  they  must  come  to  the 
peace  table. 

I  want  to  win  this  war,  and  every 
speech  I  make  Is  to  that  effect. 

I  believe  the  total  defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1969  is  some  $76  5  billion.  This 
is  only  $21  billion  of  that  That  is  for 
the  hardware  and  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

But  indeed  I  do  want  to  win  this  war. 
make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
military  authorization  bUl.  H.R.  9240, 
which  provides  nearly  21  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  missiles,  aircraft,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  vehicles,  and  research 
and  development  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  amount  contained  In  this  bill  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  $73  billion  needed 
for  the  operations  of  the  Department  this 
year.  Prom  1945  through  this  fiscal  year. 
the  Congress  has  voted  over  $1  trillion 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  One 
trillion  dollars  This  is  a  sum  quite  im- 
possible to  Imagine  I  am  told  1  trillion 
miles  Is  as  far  as  4  million  trips  to  the 
moon.  Our  rate  of  spending  has  risen 
from  $96  billion  for  the  5  years  from 
1M6  oa.  to  $322  billion  for  our  last  5 
years. 

In  other  words,  over  3 '2  times  since 
that  first  5-year  period  following  World 
War  U. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  our  new  weap- 
on* systems  cost  much  more  than  did 
those  of  World  War  II  During  World 
War  n  we  spent  $4  million  for  a  sub- 
marine. Today  a  Polaris  submarine  costs 
•bout  $150  million 

In  World  War  II  a  destroyer  cost  $7 
million.  Today  a  destroyer  costs  $67 
million. 

During  World  War  II  an  aircraft  car- 
rier cost  $55  million  The  nuclear  carrier 
Enterprise,  without  its  airplanes,  cost 
half  a  billion  dollars 

A  bomber  in  World  War  n  cost  ap- 
proximately $250,000  The  latest  version 
of  our  B-58.  which  we  discontinued  in 
1962,  costs  $14  million. 

We  have  been  spending  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  of  our  military  budget  for 
research  and  development.  So  we  have 
spent  over  $100  billion  since  1945  for  re- 
search and  development  alone  One- 
third  of  this  bill  before  us  Is  for  research 
and  development. 

In  the  postwar  period  there  was  a  word 
that  was  used  every  day  and  was  com- 
monly understood  That  word  was 
"breakthrough  "  Now  it  is  almost  a 
stranger.  We  no  longer  hear  about 
breakthroughs.  Instead  we  hear  about 
studies. 

With  the  amounts  of  money  we  have 
been  continuing  to  spend  on  our  research 
and  development — and  this  year,  as  I 
have  Indicated,  it  Is  over  $7  billion — we 
would  expect  that  we  would  be  reaching 
as  many  breakthroughs  now  as  we  did  in 
the  past  Indeed  we  would  even  expect 
them  to  be  more  frequently  because  of 


the  spending  we  are  doing,  but  that  Is 
not  so 

During  the  period  of  World  War  n  and 
inunediately  thereafter  we  saw  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  radar  and  sonar, 
of  the  ballistic  missile  and  the  Polaris 
submarine,  of  nuclear  weapons  and  tran- 
sistors in  miniature  form  This  same  feel- 
ing of  accomplishment  has  l)een  missing 
lately 

It  might  be  thought  that  during  the 
earlier  years  there  wa.s  an  abundance  of 
advanced  ideas  which  no  one  had  enough 
money  fully  to  develop.  So  these  were 
available  for  quick  development  as  soon 
as  we  had  the  money  and  applied  our 
talents.  We  hope  this  same  situation  pre- 
vails today,  but  unfortunately  the  entire 
psychology  of  our  military'  development 
appears  to  lack  the  excitement,  the  de- 
termination, and  the  urgency  which 
characterized  our  military  developments 
in  the  earlier  postwar  periods. 

A  new  thinking  has  come  among  us 
which  should  suggest  that  we  take  com- 
fort in  the  status  quo.  that  we  have 
reached  the  highest  t^aks  of  military 
development  neces.sary  for  our  national 
defense  That  Is  shown  by  the  statement 
in  the  report  of  the  Presidential  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Impact  of  Defense 
and  Disarmament,  which  said: 

.•\s  the  priKluctlon  of  strategic  weapons 
brings  us  close  U)  our  needed  strength,  the 
demands  of  defense  on  our  scientific  and 
technical  resources  are  leveling  out. 

This  feeling  that  we  have  reached  tlie 
plateau  of  accomplishments  is  also  re- 
flt-cted  in  the  fact  that  our  scientists 
are  not  as  eager  now  as  they  were  to  par- 
ticipate in  research  in  our  defense  ef- 
forts A  recent  article  in  Science  dis- 
cussed this  problem  under  the  title  "Mili- 
tary Research:  A  Decline  in  the  Inter- 
est of  Scientists?" 

»n  recent  years  we  have  been  put  In 
the  p<3sitlon  where  our  choices  have  been 
limited.  For  Instance,  we  are  now  phas- 
ing out  the  B-52  bombers  for  the  less 
advantageous  FB-Ul  The  choices  avail- 
able are  not  the  best  that  this  country 
can  procure  or  that  Industry  can  provide 
because  of  the  postponement  of  decisions 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee  has  mentioned  on  many 
occasions. 

In  our  earlier  period  of  research  we 
had  a  number  of  developments  from 
which  we  could  make  the  decision  to 
move  ahead  We  do  not  now  We  should 
be  advancing  now  at  great  speed  on  the 
AMGA.  but  now  It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  have  an  Interim  airplane,  an  expen- 
sive one,  with  limited  capabilities,  called 
the  FB-111 

While  there  Is  no  one  whose  desire  for 
peace  is  greater  than  mine.  I  .sometimes 
feel  that  the  moving  force  of  someone 
In  the  decisionmaking  process  is  Ui  go 
toward  equality  of  armaments  with  our 
potential  enemies  and  to  relax  our  ef- 
forts more  than  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try really  permits. 

I  could  not  take  issue  with  .some  of 
these  decisions  if  there  were  a  solid  in- 
s{)ectlon  system  under  which  we  could 
with  safety  deescalate  our  development 
of  greater  military  weapons  systems 
This  Ls  certainly  an  Ideal  worthy  of  our 
most  meticulous  and  careful  examina- 


tion. Even  more,  such  consideration  Is 
crucial  in  this  dangerous  world  In  which 
we  live 

But  I  would  also  suggest  that  there  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  Idealism 
in  a  vacuum.  Until  sound  agreements  are 
reached,  the  peace  we  seek  is  but  an  il- 
lusion if  we  do  not  develop  our  military 
strength  to  see  to  It  that  we  always  have 
superior  power  We  must  always  have 
the  technological  superiority  so  that  we 
are  the  ones  to  have  the  "ace  In  the 
hole  ■  We  were  caught  short  on  October 
4,  1957.  regardless  of  the  reasons,  and  it 
must  never  happen  again.  What  if 
Sputnik  had  been  a  new  weacwDn  system 
of  corresponding  significance?  We  mu.^t 
have  the  best  defenses.  We  can  maintain 
the  peace — our  freedoms  and  our  way  of 
life — only  if  the  potential  enemy  knows 
we  have  the  power  of  great  destruction. 

We  had  that  advantage  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  Our  development  of 
atomic  power  has  given  us  such  an 
amount  of  destruction  in  one  B-52  that 
one  million  B-52's  would  be  needed  to 
match  that  if  the  load  were  TNT. 

For  our  best  military  offense  we  mu.-t 
have  a  series  of  weapons  systems  care- 
fully planned,  proven,  and  developed 
The.se  would  force  our  potential  enemy 
to  develop  defenses  against  each  such 
system. 

We  must  be  careful  in  the  development 
of  any  Jack-of-all-trades  system  that 
military  degradation  is  not  the  result 
Thus  in  producing  a  single  fighter  for 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  the  Navy 
fighter  had  such  setbacks  that  Its  ability 
to  fly  off  a  carrier  deck  and  perform  It.-; 
missions  has  suffered  greatly  While  com- 
monality Is  an  attractive  word,  we  should 
not  permit  It  to  result  in  a  compromised 
weapon  that  cannot  compete  with  an 
enemy  who  decided  that  a  compromise 
was  not  good  enough 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  our 
missile  systems  are  sulflclent  to  deter 
the  aggressor  from  ever  striking.  I  be- 
lieve to  the  contrary.  There  is  a  centuries 
old  adage  "Never  put  all  of  your  eggs  in 
one  basket.  ■  In  the  latter  part  of  the  20th 
century,  this  should  be  a  clarion  call  to 
us  to  avoid  the  trap  that  history  teaches 
so  graphically  in  that  expression.  While 
it  Is  expensive  for  us  to  have  alternative 
offensive  systems,  it  Is  al.so  expensive  to 
the  other  s-ide  to  develop  defenses  to  cope 
with  our  systems.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  .so  strongly  supported  the 
further  development  of  the  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Aircraft — and  that  our 
committee  has  added  $25  million  to  the 
Pre.sldents  budget  for  this  program.  This 
sum  is  to  carry  on  the  development  of 
the  engines  and  avionics  for  the  plane 

The  missiles  and  the  bombers  fall 
within  the  first  category  of  our  wapons 
systems  called  by  the  Pentagon  our  de- 
terrent forces.  The  second  great  group 
of  forces  Ls  supposed  to  be  our  damage 
limiting  forces.  Yet  the  best  known  dam- 
age limiting  force  that  we  have  to  date — 
our  antlballistlc  missile  system — Is  still 
not  in  production  and  Is  still  only  In  the 
advanced  study  phase.  Even  the  funds  the 
Congress  added  last  year  for  the  prepro- 
duction  activities  have  been  deferred  and 
have  not  been  allowed  to  be  spent.  In 
the  meantime,  our  potential  enemies  have 
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started  the  installation  of  one,  and  per- 
haps even  two,  such  system*. 

One  of  the  main  Items  to  which  our 
committee  has  addressed  itself  over  the 
past  years  has  been  the  development  of 
the  nuclear  navy.  To  us  this  seems  logical 
and  sensible,  but  the  development  is  a 
long  time  In  coming. 

Although  the  aircraft  carrier,  the 
Enterprise,  has  been  In  operation  now  for 
a  number  of  years,  It  was  not  until  last 
year  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
decided  to  build  another  nuclear -pow- 
ered carrier — letting  two  other  carriers 
be  conventionally  powered  in  the  mean- 
time. This  year  the  Department  added 
the  funds  needed  for  the  long  leadtlme 
Items  for  a  third  nuclear-powered  car- 
rier. Now  we  are  trying  to  get  the  escorts 
for  these  nuclear  carriers  to  be  nuclear 
powered  also  so  that  we  can  have  entire 
task  forces  Independent  of  the  propul- 
sion fuel  supply.  It  was  only  after  we 
put  mandatory  language  In  last  year's 
bill  that  the  Defense  Department  al- 
lowed the  Navy  to  have  a  third  nuclear- 
powered  gvdded  missile  frigate  to  add  to 
the  Bainbridge  which  has  been  In  com- 
mission and  operating  In  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  Truxtun  which  is  Just  being 
commissioned.  We  have  also  the  nuclear- 
powered  cruiser  the  Long  Beach  as  the 
only  other  nuclear-powered  surface  ship. 
The  change  is  still  too  slow. 

It  took  two-thirds  of  a  century  to  con- 
vert our  Navy  from  sails  to  steam.  Coal 
was  more  expensive  and  Its  use  posed 
many  problems.  As  the  sails  were  elimi- 
nated each  coed-fired  ship  had  to  have 
a  collier  attend  it  when  it  had  extended 
periods  of  operation  at  sea.  80  the  oper- 
ation today  is  much  easier  than  it  was 
in  the  days  gone  by.  With  the  change  to 
nuclear  power.  It  will  no  longer  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  tankers  alongside  the 
carriers  or  its  escorts  for  their  propulsion 
fuel,  thus  cutting  a  great  logistics  train. 
Indeed,  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions has  told  our  committee: 

Nuclear  power  makes  possible  the  greateat 
advance  In  propulsion  since  we  went  from 
ball  to  steam. 

At  the  present  each  nuclear  ship  re- 
ceives a  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  when  it 
is  built  that  lets  It  operate  for  10  years 
without  refueling.  The  time  Is  not  too 
far  away  when  the  life  of  the  Initial 
loading  of  fuel  will  be  the  same  as  the 
life  of  the  ship.  The  first  core  loading 
will  provide  enough  energy  to  satisfy  all 
requirements  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
vessel. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  have  all  major  fleet 
escorts  nuclear  powered.  This  is  the  po- 
sition of  this  committee,  as  it  has  been 
the  p>osition  of  all  other  committees 
which  have  considered  the  matter.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  in  1967  we  should  be 
building  any  ship  which  will  still  be 
available  in  the  year  2000  and  have 
a  fuel  system  that  was  first  Introduced 
100  years  before.  Yet  that  Is  what  will  be 
happening  if  we  do  not  insist  on  having 
the  major  fleet  escorts  nuclear.  Last  year 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  expressed 
it  this  way : 

Our  new  warships,  which  the  Navy  will  be 
operating  Into  the  2lBt  century,  sbould  be 
provided  with  the  most  modern  propulsion 
plants  available.  To  do  leas  Is  to  degrtade  ef- 


fecttveoeis  with  grave  Impllcatlona  for  na- 
tional security. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  provided  the 
committee  with  copies  of  letters  he  has 
received  from  the  commanding  officers  of 
our  nuclear  surface  ships  in  operation, 
and  eqpecially  in  operation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  These  show  that  our  nuclear  shii>s 
are  capable  of  continued  high  speed  op- 
eration on  a  moment's  notice  that  is  Im- 
possible with  conventionally  jpowered 
ships.  They  can  be  sent  on  special  mis- 
sions on  a  moment's  notice  without  hav- 
ing to  top  off  with  black  oil.  They  are 
far  cleaner  and  do  not  require  the  man- 
hours  for  maintenance  that  our  fuel- 
burning  ships  do. 

However,  instead  of  making  the  judg- 
ment on  the  basis  of  experience,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  going  through 
two  more  studies.  Nuclear  power  has  been 
so  studied  to  death  that  there  has  been 
nothing  but  delay.  Our  committee  has 
in  the  past  year  received  studies  of  nu- 
clear power  over  a  foot  thick.  Strangely 
enough  when  I  asked  for  the  studies  on 
which  the  Department  asked  for  the  con- 
struction of  gas  turbine-powered  ships, 
they  produced  one  seven -page  study  and 
one  1-lnch  study.  Neither  study  consid- 
ered nuclear  power. 

The  rriLin  dlflBculty  with  the  studies  is 
that  they  are  based  on  numerical  calcu- 
lations set  up  by  the  systems  analysis 
people.  Yet  these  studies  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  vital  elements  of  ex- 
perience, such  as  the  effect  of  finally  cut- 
ting the  propulsion  fuel  pipeline.  It  was 
most  shocking  to  find  that  while  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  believes  he 
could  conduct  a  mission  with  less  loss  of 
American  lives  if  he  had  an  all  nuclear 
task  force,  that  decrease  in  the  loss  of 
lives  is  never  included  In  any  of  the 
studies  since  it  cannot  be  expressed  as  a 
nimiber  with  which  the  systems  analysis 
people  are  fcuniliar. 

As  of  this  moment,  there  are  two  more 
studies  being  conducted — one  the  major 
fleet  escort  study,  the  other  the  DX/DXG 
study.  It  is  the  committee  position  that 
the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  fur- 
ther money  should  be  spent  on  studying 
major  fleet  escorts  which  are  not  nuclear 
powered,  and  it  has  taken  that  position 
In  its  report. 

Again  this  year,  as  in  years  past,  the 
committee  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  fleet  is  becoming  obsoles- 
cent at  a  much  faster  rate  than  it  is 
being  rebuilt.  This  year  we  point  out 
that  if  the  fleet  were  to  remain  at  its 
expected  strength  with  usable  ships  in 
1973,  the  Navy  would  have  to  build  new 
ships  at  the  rate  of  over  140  ships  a  year 
for  the  next  3  years. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  there  is  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  included  in 
the  budget  for  antisubmarine  warfare 
operations. 

As  we  have  learned  from  Vietnam,  the 
enemy  likes  to  use  guerrilla  tactics.  This 
will  probably  also  be  true  in  his  use  of 
submarines.  The  murky  depths  of  the 
oceans  can  hide  a  submarine — especially 
a  nuclear  sulnnarlne  that  never  needs 
to  surface  for  air.  The  game  can  be  very 
deadly.  The  fleet  of  submarines  which  is 
available  against  us  is  growing — and  al- 


ready has  over  400,  Including  over  50 
with  nuclear  prtH^ulsion. 

Our  committee  has  been  concerned 
about  the  progress  being  made  in  our 
antisubmarine  warfare  programs.  It  has 
been  concerned  enough  to  set  up  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  for  this.  It  appears 
that  our  fears  in  this  regard  have  been 
well  founded.  In  the  past  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  decided  to  cut 
back  the  construction  of  new  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines — the  weapons  which 
have  been  described  as  our  primary  anti- 
submarine weapons.  It  has  also  been  an- 
nounced that  the  number  of  hunter- 
killer  groups,  which  have  already  been 
reduced  from  nine  to  eight,  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced  to  six  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  rurming  a  number  of  studies  to 
see  whether  the  aircraft  carrier  for  this 
group  Is  needed — and  to  plan  the  type  of 
plane  which  should  go  on  the  carrier  if 
it  is  continued.  Unfortimately,  what  has 
not  been  made  clear  so  far  is  that  there 
are  very  few  if  any  carriers  presently  in 
use  in  our  antisubmarine  warfare  groups 
from  which  the  newly  planned  plane — 
the  VSX — can  fly. 

The  tendency  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  to  replace  carrier-based  air- 
craft with  land-based  aircraft — and  this 
at  a  time  when  our  ability  to  have  land 
bases  around  the  world  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly questionable. 

Indeed  an  examination  of  the  study 
on  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
concluded  to  take  some  of  these  actions 
discloses  that  the  study  not  only  spe- 
cifically disclaims  being  the  base  for 
making  force  levels  decisions,  but  the 
study  is  so  poorly  put  together  that  it  is 
not  a  proper  t>asis  for  any  decision.  The 
conditions  on  which  the  study  w£is  based 
are  so  contrary  to  fact  and  the  deduc- 
tions from  those  conditions  so  far  from 
the  present  day  world  that  the  study  is 
worse  than  no  good — it  is  dangerously 
misleading.  The  "scenario"  on  which  the 
study  was  based  is  in  fact  a  "dream" 
which  upon  examination  in  the  cold  light 
of  day  makes  the  study  more  nearly  a 
"nightmare." 

NTJCLEAB    navy:   THE  POINT  AT  ISStTE 

The  point  at  issue  is  whether  an  air- 
craft carrier  that  is  nuclear  powered, 
and  hence  cut  free  from  the  logistics  sup- 
ply line  for  its  own  propulsion,  should  be 
accompanied  by  four  or  more  escorts,  any 
of  which  are  tied  to  the  logistics  pipeline 
for  their  own  fuel.  Our  committee  be- 
lieves, in  line  with  the  studies  msule 
by  Admiral  Rickover,  that  the  real  mili- 
tary effectiveness  of  such  a  task  group 
is  not  fully  realized  until  the  last  escort 
is  freed  from  the  fuel  oil  pipeline. 

NT7CI.EAB    ESCORTS 

Last  year  in  its  report,  this  committee 
set  forth  the  basic  issue  as: 

THE    ISSUE 

The  issue  before  Congress  Is  very  simple — 
do  we  start  now  to  have  all-nuclear  task 
lorces? 

The  attack  carrier 

The  attack  aircraft  carrier  Is  our  prime 
naval  attack  weapon.  It  provides  a  movable 
platform  from  wlilch  to  launcb  airplanes 
wherever  they  may  be  needed.  With  the 
British  decision  not  to  defend  east  of  Suez, 
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tho  French  decision  to  pull  out  of  NATO  and 
to  have  all  foreign  troops  withdrawn  from 
French  eoll.  and  with  the  increasing  prob- 
leaoa  wtth  rights  of  overflight,  we  niiist  be 
able  to  operate  attack  carrier  taak  forces 
anywhere 

Nuclear-pouered  attack   carrier 

The  nuclear- powered  attack  aircraft  car- 
rier has  proven  so  far  more  effective  In  battle 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
quested one  new  nuclear-powered  carrier  this 
year  at  a  coat  of  •427  5  million  and  Is  plan- 
ning for  other  new  nuclear  carriers  The 
nuclear  carrier  has  a  c< implement  of  about 
8,000  officers  and  men  With  Its  air  wing  of 
about  100  planes.  Its  liUUal  total  capital  cost 
U  about  It   biUiou 

fcicorf  s^ipi 
At  least  four  escort  ships  are  assigned  to 
each  aircraft  carrier  to  protect  It  against  any 
air  or  submarine  attack  The  Initial  capital 
coat  of  the  four  escort  ships  Is  ab<^ut  touo 
million  If  they  are  nuclear  powered  and  MOO 
million  If  they  are  conventionally  powered. 
however,  the  c*"*!  of  the  n'.iclear-powered 
ahlpa  IncU.des  the  arst  cores  which  provide 
power  for  at  least  10  years  and  also  extra 
armament  The  cost  of  conventionally  p)ow- 
ered  ablps  does  nut  include  the  cost  of  fuel 
or  fuel  delivery  When  all  costs  are  considered 
the  difference  In  building  and  operating  a 
nuclear-powered  task  furce  over  a  conven- 
tionally powered  task  force  wUh  the  same 
type  ahlpe  is  tmly  about  6  percent  over  their 
entire   lifetime 

SuiifC    ^ubrnarmes 

Aa  reported  in  the  newspapers  the  Soviets 
now  have  about  45  nuclear  submarines  which 
have  unlimited  attack  range  and  are  build- 
ing more  Only  nuclear-powered  escort  ihlps 
can  give  unlimited  chase  tu  any  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  wirhout  having  to  aban- 
don   the    chase    f   r    refueling. 

Conientionai  power 

Substituting  conventionally  powered  es- 
corts for  nuclear-p4jwered  escorts  does  not 
In  any  -,'ay  meet  the  problem  of  protecting 
th*  attack  aircraft  carrier  against  the  un- 
limited attack  range  of  a  nuclear-powered 
submarine  Nor  do  they  provide  the  contlnu- 
oua  screen  for  the  carrier 

It  la  foolhardy  not  to  provide  the  beet 
protection  fur  the  8.0OO  man  crew  and  the 
initial  91  billion  unit  capital  investment  In 
a  nuclear-puwered  carrier  by  not  spending 
tha  additional  4  percent  tti  make  the  entire 
task    force    nuclear    powered 

BLacK  ril  .'oyujuj 

A  nuclear- powered  task  force  that  Is  free 
of  the  black  oil  logistics  train  can  travel  any- 
where around  the  world  on  a  moment's 
notice  withc  ut  refueling  and  can  arrive 
ready  for  immediate  operations  This  free- 
dom from  the  logistics  train  for  black  oil 
can  be  followed  by  ne  v  methods  of  replen- 
ishing ammunition  and  food  so  that  the  task 
force  Is  less  and  less  dependent  on  any  lo- 
gistics train  This  p«j««ilblllty  can  open  up 
new  tactics  which  are  flexible  to  meet  pecuU- 
antlea  of  any  Individual  situation  As  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  stated  In  his  mem- 
orandum of  April  14,  1966.  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy 

■The  endurance  tactical  flexibility,  and 
greater  freedom  from  logistic  support  of  nu- 
clear warships  will  give  the  United  States 
an  unequaled  naval  striking  (< 'rce  Our  new 
warships,  which  the  Navy  will  be  operating 
Into  the  21st  century  should  be  provided 
with  the  most  modern  propulsion  plants 
available  To  do  lei.'<  i.s  to  degrade  ejjective- 
nejs  unth.  grate  trnpiications  for  nattorial 
security." 

Nothing  has  happened  to  make  this 
committee  change  its  mind  on  thl-s  posi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  committte  is 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  nuclear- 


powered  aircraft  carriers  need  to  have 
nuclear-powered  escorts  In  order  to  make 
the  task  group  have  the  highest  military 
effectiveness  possible  To  this  end,  the 
committee  is  recommending  this  year 
the  additional  funds  needtxl  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  nuclear-p<iwered  guided- 
mls,sile  frigate  partially  funded  last  year 
together  with  the  funds  neces.sar>'  for 
the  construction  of  another  nuclear- 
powered  guided-tnis.slle  frigate  The 
Navy  requested  two  DUO's — conven- 
tional gulded-mls.-iile  destroyers — and 
one  DLGN — nuclcar-fiowered  guided- 
missile  frigate  The  Secretar>-  of  Defense 
eliminated  the  nuclear- powered  guided- 
niissile  frigate,  leaving  only  the  two  con- 
ventional gulded-misslle  destroyers 

By  this  action,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending an  Inrrt-asc  of  only  $83  mil- 
lion over  the  program  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  while  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ing that  our  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carriers  are  receiving  the  most  militarily 
effective  escorti  it  is  possible  to  provide. 
The  figures  are 

I  In  millions) 
2    DLON.    at    $134  8    million     (follow 
ship  c<Tet.  which  Includes  112  mil- 
lion   per    ship    for    Initial    nuclear 
fuel    that    will    p<iwer    at    least    10 

years  of  normal  ship  operation 1269  6 

Less  advanced  procurement  previ- 
ously authorlaed  (fiscal  year  ItfCTi-       30  0 

Subtotal    349  6 

Less  a  DDO  (lead  ship  cost  >09  7  mil- 
lion, follow  ship  cost  906  9  million) 
Included  In  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
request     . 166  6 

Additionally     required     In     fiscal 

year    1968 83   0 

The  committee  cannot  fall  to  point  out 
to  the  Congress  that  it  was  only  after 
the  Congress  Inserted  strong  language 
in  the  authorization  bill  last  year  that 
the  SecretaiT  of  Defense  proceeded  with 
the  one  nuclear-powered  guided-missile 
frigate   That  language  is 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
nuciear  fKJwered  guided  missile  frigate  for 
which  funds  were  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated under  Public  Law  89-37.  and  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated during  OaciU  year  1967.  shall  be 
entered  Into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless 
the  President  fully  advises  the  Congress  that 
Its  construction  Is  not  li.  the  national  In- 
terest 

As  a  result  of  this  position,  the  Con- 
gre.ss  in  1966  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated $130  5  million  to  complete  the  fund- 
ing for  the  one  nuclear-powered  guided- 
mlsslle  frigate  for  which  $20  tiiilllon  for 
the  procurement  of  long  leadtime  items 
had  been  authorized  and  iipproprlated  in 
196i  The  Congress  aJst)  authorized  and 
appropriated  $20  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  long  leadtime  Items  for  an  addi- 
tional nuclear-powered  gulded-misslle 
frigate 

Of  these,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  allowed  only  the  fir.st  of  the.se  two 
guided-mLsslle  frigates  to  be  constructed 

Last  year  in  lis  heanngs.  this  com- 
mittee published  a  paper  by  Rear  Adm 
Henry  L  Miller,  then  commander.  Car- 
rier Division  3.  on  the  advantages  of  nu- 
clear power  in  a  combat  environment. 
This  paper  was  extensively  quoted  In  last 


years  report  This  year,  upon  the  urging 
of  the  committee,  several  letters  were 
introduced  from  the  commanding  oflBcers 
of  nuclear-powered  surface  ships  show- 
ing how  the  nuclear  power  greatly  facili- 
tated their  operations.  While  there  are 
deletions  for  security  purposes  in  the  let- 
ters, the  balance  Is  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  clear  proof  of  the  advantages 
of  nuclear  ix)wer 

One  letter  was  from  the  commanding 
offlcer  of  the  Enterprise : 

Of  particular  Interest  at  this  time  is  the 
Issue  (if  nuclear  propulsion  In  escort  ships 
for  the  attack  carrier  strike  forces  I  think 
y.)U  would  be  Interested  In  the  experience  of 
the  fnff-pn.^e  and  her  escorts,  both  nuclear 
and  conventionally  powered,  during  actual 
neet  opteratlons  One  Incident  In  particular 
serves  as  a  forceful  example  of  the  military 
advantages  which  are  gained  when  the  nu- 
clear propelled  carriers  escorts  are  also  nu- 
clear powered 

At  the  completion  of  the  recent  deploy- 
ment to  the  U  S  Seventh  Fleet  In  the  West- 
ern Pacific  the  USS  Fntcrpruir  wiis  scheduled 
to  return  to  her  home  port  of  Alameda.  Calif , 
I  deleted  I  in  company  with  the  nuclear  pow- 
ered frigate  USS  Bairibrjdgc.  and  four  oil 
burning  destroyers  .  .  The  four  conven- 
tionally powered  ships  were  to  utilize  all  of 
the  Eritrrpnsr's  |  deleted  |  gallon  capacity  of 
NSFO 

Now,  do  not  forget,  by  having  to  carry 
black  oil  for  escorts,  she  Is  required  to 
carry  le.ss  aviation  fuel.  That  is,  if  she 
had  all  nuclear  escorts,  she  would  not 
have  to  carry  the  black  oil  and  could  use 
these  tanl:s  for  more  aircraft  fuel 
Captain   HoUov.ays   letter   goes  on: 

In  the  first  stage  of  planning.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  even  with  a  conservative  SOA  of 
I  deleted  I  knr  ts.  using  all  available  measures 
to  conserve  fuel,  the  oil  burning  destroyers 
would  arrive  In  their  home  ports  In  the 
United  Stales  with  less  than  [deleted!  fuel 
remaining  This  figure  Included  no  reserve 
for  storm  evasion  pro8ecutk>n  of  unidentified 
contacts,  search  and  rescue  operations,  or 
any  of  the  myriad  of  other  fuel  consuming 
cunnngencles  which  could  be  expected  on  a 
I'.Klftc  crossing  This  situation  was  re- 
ported .  .  and  an  oiler  was  requested  to 
refuel  the  force  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Hn- 
WBll.m  Islands  However,  no  Navy  ollrr.s  were 
available  for  this  task  at  the  time  requlreti 

On  this  transit,  the  task  group  was  consid- 
ered uj  be  vulnerable  to  overflights  from 
USSR  long  range  reconnalstance  aircraft  To 
take  advantage  of  the  air  search  radars  on 
the  destroyers  and  attain  the  early  warning 
considered  necessary  for  the  Interception  and 
Identification  of  suspicious  air  contacts.  It 
had  been  originally  planned  to  station  the 
destroyers  In  a  widely  dispersed  AAW  disposi- 
tion with  plckeu  deployed  In  the  sectors 
from  which  the  approach  of  USSR  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  was  most  probable 

The  \ery  tight  fuel  situation  of  the  con- 
ventional destroyers  and  the  additional 
travel  requlr>'d  of  these  ships  steaming  from 
their  dlsp<»ltlon  station  to  the  Enterprx.te  for 
refueling  made  the  employment  of  the  opti- 
mum AAW  disposition  Impossible  Instead.  It 
was  necessary  to  station  the  conventional 
ships  in  close  to  the  carrier  In  an  ASW  type 
screen  (despite  the  fact  that  the  threat  was 
from  the  air  and  not  sub-surface)  In  order 
to  attain  the  fuel  economy  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  transit 

As  the  events  actually  occurred,  the  En- 
terpri.^e  departed  WESTPAC  one  week  early 
on  a  sudden  change  of  plans,  leaving  {de- 
leted |  I  deleted  I  and  accompanied  only  by 
the  USa  bainbridge. 

To  gain  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  early 
warning  radar  capability  of  a  single  ship,  the 
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Bambridfre  was  stationed  [deletad]  miles 
from  the  SnterTprise  on  a  [deleted]  befu'lng, 
the  general  direction  of  [deleted]  the  moat 
probable  direction  from  which  Ruaalan  re- 
connaissance aircraft  could  be  expected  to 
approach  the  force. 

Overflights  occurred  on  the  transit  to 
CONU8.  ...  Of  significance  here,  the  USSR 
aircraft  approached  the  EnterprUe  from  [de- 
leted] [deleted).  Whether  the  track  of  the 
Russian  aircraft  which  approached  the  car- 
rier from  [deleted]  was  deliberately  evasive 
or  the  result  of  a  search  pattern  is  not  known 
nor  Ls  It  Important.  The  significant  fact  la 
that  a  I  deleted  I  was  Inadequate  to  provide 
eurly  detection  of  the  long  range  recon- 
naissance aircraft.  In  this  particular  case.  It 
is  believed  that  [deleted]  pickets,  properly 
disposed  I  deleted)  [deleted]  would  have  ex- 
tended the  radar  coverage  to  detect  this  par- 
ticular mission.  Under  other  circumstances. 
in  other  geographic  locations  where  the  ex- 
pected directions  of  approach  may  cover  a 
360  degree  arc,  a  minimum  of  [deleted] 
pickets  may  be  required. 

To  keep  the  record  clear,  I  must  add  how- 
ever, [deleted]  and  missile  armed  F4  Phan- 
t«im  fighters  were  launched  In  time  to  Inter- 
cept the  Russian  search  aircraft  well  away 
from  the  force,  and  escort  them  continuously 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  EnterprUe. 

I  think  that  the  experience  of  the  Enter- 
prise points  up  several  Important  facts: 

( 1 )  Conventionally  powered  escorts  de- 
mand a  considerable  quantity  of  fuel  even 
when  conducting  an  unoppcied  transit  at 
economical  speeds. 

(2)  Oilers  are  not  necessarily  available 
when  needed. 

(3)  Conventional  eacorts  low  on  fuel  can 
actually  constitute  a  detriment  to  the  mo- 
bility and  tactical  freedom  of  a  nuclear  pow- 
ered carrier. 

i4)    (I>eleted.l 

I  feel  that  these  events  should  hold  a  spe- 
cial Interest  for  you  because  they  represent 
reiU  happenings  In  an  actual  situation,  as  op- 
posed to  parameters  in  a  scenario  based 
study. 

One  letter  from  the  captain  of  the 
Bainbridge  said: 

[Deleted]  escorts  (frigate  or  destroyer) 
are  normally  assigned  to  Enterprise  to  pro- 
vide AAW  and  ASW  protection,  plane  guard 
services,  and  electronics  backup.  During 
flight  operations.  Enterprise  requires  ( de- 
leted [.  The  screen  commander's  schedule 
calls  for  rotating  the  plane  guard  duties  In 
order  to  release  the  [deleted]  escort  for  In- 
dividual ship  exercises  during  the  day.  How- 
ever, thus  far,  this  rotation  has  not  worked 
out  In  practice.  Enterprise  has  been  launch- 
ing and  recovering  at  speeds  of  [deleted] 
knots  80%  of  the  time  because  of  the  very 
light  winds  encountered  the  post  ten  days. 
When  high  speeds  are  necessary  for  flight 
operations,  she  aiust  also  run  down  wind 
at  [deleted]  knots  In  order  to  remain  in  her 
assigned  area.  A-v  a  result,  Bainbridge  has 
been  assigned  primary  night  plane  guard 
every  night  beciuse  we  can  remain  on  sta- 
tion during  the«««  high  speed  operations.  The 
conventionally  powered  escort  has  not  been 
so  assigned  because  It  would  mean  going  to 
[deleted]  boiler  operation,  with  concomitant 
Increased  fuel  consumption  and  watch  re- 
quirements (engineering  personnel  go  to 
watch  and  watch  for  [deleted]  boiler  opera- 
tion). In  order  to  be  in  proper  position  to 
a.ssume  night  plane  guard  duties,  we  must 
also  remain  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Enterprise  during  the  day.  For  a  oonventlon- 
ally  powered  escort  to  carry  out  the  assign- 
ment properly  when  the  winds  are  light,  it 
would  mean  [deleted]  boiler  (qMraUon  on  a 
24  hours  b€uls.  In  addition  to  plane  guard 
duties,  Bainbridge  was  assigned  the  [deleted] 
guard  for  the  task  group  diu-lng  a  [deleted] 
hotir  period  when  Enterprise  (deleted]  mm 
down.    This    Involved    maintaining    station 


(deleted]  of  Knterprtse  during  a  period  when 
Enterprl$e  was  steaming  at  speeds  of  [de- 
leted] knots  conducting  flight  operations. 

During  the  seven  day  period  Gridley  oper- 
atad  with  us  she  refueled  (deleted]  times 
from  an  AOX/AO.  At  no  time  did  she  go  to 
boiler  operation.    (Deleted.] 

Another  letter  from  the  captain  of  the 
Bainbridge  said: 

We  are  scheduled  to  enter  [deleted]  this 
afternoon;  that  Is,  if  Typhoon  Sally  )  de- 
leted] does  not  require  us  to  divert.  Wuen 
word  was  received  yesterday,  [deleted]  that 
a  typhoon  was  In  the  area  and  heading  West, 
the  Task  Group  was  slowed  to  [deleted] 
knots  for  2  hours  and  Enterprise  refueled 
to  maximum  capacity  the  [deleted]  conven- 
tionally powered  escorts  who,  along  with 
Bainbridge,  comprise  the  screen  unit.  There 
was  no  oiler  with  the  task  group  or  in  the 
vicinity.  During  this  two  hour  period.  Enter- 
prise was  without  the  protective  services  of 
[deleted]  ASW  screen  ships,  because  while 
[deleted].  Boinbridsre.  not  requiring  fuel  to 
be  ready  for  typhoon  evasion  measures,  took 
station  in  the  van  and  screened  for  sub- 
marines. However,  effective  sonar  coverage 
In  the  direction  of  movement  was  reduced 
by  [deleted]  and  on  the  spot  ASW  weapons 
availability  was  reduced  at  the  very  mini- 
mum by  [deleted].  The  [deleted]  weapons 
availability  assumes  optimistically  that  the 
lifeguard  escort  could  leave  station  astern, 
gain  sonar  contact,  solve  the  fire  control 
problem  and  launch  a  long  range  ASW 
weapon,  e.g.,  ASROC — all  within  a  matter  of 
minutes.  In  addition  to  the  degradation  In 
sonar  coverage  and  quick-reaction  weapon 
availability,  slowing  the  task  group  to  [de- 
leted] knots  for  two  hours  greatly  Increases 
the  vulnerability  of  all  sbips  to  enemy  sub- 
marine atttack.  The  prime  defense  against 
attack  by  nuclear  powered  submarines  Is  high 
speed,  but  even  in  the  case  of  a  conventional 
submarine,  a  reduction  in  the  speed  of  the 
task  group  widens  the  "limiting  lines  of  sub- 
merged approach"  and  quickly  changes  an 
Impossible  or  unfavorable  submarine  attack 
position  into  an  entirely  feasible  or  favor- 
able one. 

[Deleted.] 

This  la  Just  one  specific  and  actual  exam- 
ple of  the  degradation  In  readiness  posture 
which  results  from  underway  refueling.  Un- 
fortunately, becatise  the  fleet  is  dependent 
upon  frequent  refueling,  this  situation  oc- 
curs at  least  every  three  days  In  a  task 
group,  and  then  at  times  not  even  of  our 
choosing,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  react 
quickly  to  any  contingency  which  may  arise. 
The  fleet,  of  course,  has  lived  with  this  sit- 
uation so  long  that  the  reduction  In  readi- 
ness Is  accepted  as  inevitable.  It  Is  auto- 
matically a  part  of  our  planning,  thinking, 
and  decision-making.  We  have  develop>ed  un- 
derway refueling  to  a  fine  art,  with  increased 
ptunping  rates,  reduced  alongside  times,  and 
more  efllcient  deck  rigs.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  to  perform  the  evolution,  the  task  group 
mtist  slow  and  ships  must  leave  their  screen- 
ing stations  to  take  station  alongside,  and 
in  effect,  the  task  group  becomes  a  "sitting 
duck"  for  attack  by  enemy  submarines.  With 
nuclear  powered  surface  ships,  particularly 
escorts,  we  do  not  have  to  live  with  this 
problem  forever. 

"ITiere  was  still  another  letter  from  the 
captain  of  a  nuclear  attack  submarine 
which  had  been  assigned  to  attack  an 
aircraft  carrier  during  fleet  exercise.  The 
letter  has  been  classified  in  its  entirety, 
but  its  lesson  is  as  Admiral  Rickover 
stated  in  our  hearings: 

Here  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  10 
March  1997  I  received  from  the  Commanding 
Ofllcer  of  a  nuclear  attack  submarine.  This 
letter  brings  out  the  reduced  v\ilnerablllty  to 
■ubmarlns  attack  of  nuclear  warships  gained 


by  eliminating  the  need  to  run  at  slow  speeds 
to  conserve  fuel  or  to  refuel. 

RICKOVka    ItKMORANDtni 

While  the  letters  quoted  above  show 
that  nuclear  power  In  the  real  world  has 
many  advantages  over  conventional 
power,  there  have  been  two  studies  which 
also  show  these  advantages.  The  first  was 
by  Admiral  McDonald  and  was  published 
in  this  committee's  hearings  of  last  year. 
The  more  recent  one  is  of  February  3, 
1967,  and  was  by  Admiral  Rickover.  Its 
main  features  are: 

For  sustained  operations,  a  CVAN68  task 
group  with  five  gas  turbine  driuen  escorts 
will  require  between  1.2  and  42  tim^s  as 
much  aircraft  fuel  (JP-5)  for  escort  propul- 
sion as  is  required  for  aircraft  propulsion,  the 
ratio  of  escort  to  aircraft  fuel  depending  on 
the  tempo  of  air  operations  and  on  the  dis- 
tance to  the  replenishment  area.  The  results 
of  this  study  .  .  .  show  that  each  nuclear 
escort  substituted  for  a  conventional  escort 
significantly  Improves  the  military  effective- 
ness of  the  overall  nuclear  carrier  task  group. 
The  incremental  gain  in  Tnilitary  effectiveness 
is  larger  as  each  nuclear  escort  is  substituted, 
with  the  largest  increment  being  added  when 
the  all-nuclear  task  group  is  achieved.  The 
CVAN68  with  all  nuclear  escorts  will  have 
the  capability  to  steam  at  high  speed  to  any 
ocean  area  In  the  world  and  carry  out  more 
than  (deleted]  days  of  combat  operations, 
delivering  a  sustained  average  of  [deleted] 
short  tons  of  aircraft  ordnance  per  day — an 
ordnance  delivery  rate  [deleted]  greater  than 
that  ever  achieved  by  any  aircraft  carrier  to 
date — all  without  mobile  logistic  support. 

A  nuclear  carrier  task  group  with  five  con- 
ventional escorts  will  require  much  more  fuel 
for  the  escorts  than  Is  required  for  aircraft. 
An  advantage  of  nuclear  power  In  the  escorts 
Ls  the  elimination  of  the  requirement  to  de- 
liver ships'  fuel  to  the  force  which  greatly 
simplifies  logistic  problems,  reduces  the  num- 
ber and  frequency  of  task  group  replenish- 
ments, increases  response  range  of  the  task 
group.  Improves  effectiveness  of  the  escort 
screen,  and  reduces  vulnerability  of  the  task 
group.  This  could  also  Increase  tlie  overall 
percentage  of  time  spent  on  the  line,  depend- 
ing on  how  far  and  how  frequently  the  force 
must  retire  for  replenishment.  As  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  stressed  in  his  mem- 
orandum to  you  [Secretary  of  the  Navy]  of 
14  April  1966  concerning  nuclear  power  for 
surface  warships,  the  Improvements  which 
nuclear  propulsion  provides  In  readiness,  re- 
sponse, mobility,  tactical  flexibility,  and  sur- 
vivability— all  derived  from  being  Independ- 
ent of  propulsion  fuel  logistic  support — are 
Important  in  all  circtunstances  and  could  be 
decisive  In  many  situations. 

.  .  .  the  CVAN68  wlU  be  able  to  operate  at 
much  greater  ranges  from  soiu-ces  of  replen- 
ishment and  still  reqtilre  much  less  replen- 
ishment when  she  has  nuclear  escorts  than 
when  she  has  conventional  escorts.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  same  percent  time  on  the  line 
with  the  same  amount  of  ordnance  dropped, 
the  CVAN68  with  a  screen  of  all  nuclear  es- 
corts, compared  to  the  CVAN68  with  a  screen 
of  five  conventional  escorts,  depending  on 
the  tempo  of  air  operations  and  the  distance 
to  the  replenishment  area: 

a.  [Deleted.] 

b.  [Deleted.] 

c.  [Deleted.] 

"d.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  fuel  to  be  delivered  and  the  re- 
dtictlon  in  the  number  and  frequency  of 
replenishments,  these  in  turn  will  allow  the 
all-nuclear  task  group,  with  one  replenish- 
ment group,  to  conduct  the  same  sustained 
operations  [deleted]  times  as  far  frcHn  an  ad- 
vanced base. 

The  nvunber  of  AAW  missile  batteries,  the 
number  of  sonars  and  ASW  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  the  number  of  escorts  needed  to 
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protect  U>«  Kr««t  lnT««tm«nc  In  a  CVAm 
cannot  properly  or  lo^cally  b«  traded  ofT 
for  nuclear  propulaloa.  No  matter  how  mmiy 
tra<l«oaa  we  study  of  other  ways  to  spend 
the  money  we  need  to  pay  for  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion, we  will  always  be  faced  with  com- 
paring unlike  things:  none  cf  the  tradeoffs 
accord  freedom  from  logistic  supp<jrt  for 
propulsion  fuel  which  Ls  provided  by  nuclear 
propulalon  The  other  tradeoffs  provide  addi- 
tional defeasue  protection  to  the  CVAN.  but 
none  of  them  increase  the  offensive  capa- 
bility of  the  CVAN  !l»  well  -as  does  nuclear 
propulsion  In  the  e»rnrt«  To  compare  a 
larger  number  of  conventional  escorts  with 
a  anaJler  number  of  nuclear  escorts  at  equal 
eoet  U  not  to  compare  a;ternrite  ways  of 
achieving  the  same  capability:  It  la  merely 
to  compare  two  different  capabilities  thiit 
can  be  achieved  with  the  same  amount  of 
ntoney. 

I  consider  that  nuclear  propulsion  should 
be  Judged  ou  ita  own  merits,  for  those  ship 
types  where  the  increased  military  ellectlve- 
neee  Is  worth  the  higher  cost  we  should 
spend  the  dollars  necessary  to  provide  nu- 
clear propulsion  -  we  should  not  sacntlee 
some  other  needed  military  capability  to 
provide  these  dollars  Since  nuclear  propul- 
sion In  the  escorts  for  a  CVAN  Improves  the 
military  effectiveness  of  the  nuclear  carrier 
tssk  group  as  a  whole,  the  Increased  cost  of 
the  task  group  as  a  whole  Is  likewise  the  cost 
factor  which  should  be  considered  In  this 
regard,  the  cost  of  providing  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion In  a  nuclear  carrier  escort  Increases 
the  carrier  task  group  system  overall  cost 
only  about  one  percerit 

I  consider  the  Information  presented  In 
this  memorandum  and  enclooure  (  1 1  clearly 
establishes  the  superior  cwt-effectlveness  of 
all  nuclear  escorts  for  nuclear  carriers  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  develop  the  Navys  nu- 
clear propulsion  capability,  it  Is  essential 
that  we  continue  to  build  nuclear  shlp>s 
Further,  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  make 
any  appreciable  reduction  In  the  cost  of  nu- 
clear escorts  Is  to  build  a  slgnlflcant  number 
of  them..  Therefore.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Navy  adopt  the  policy  of  providing 
all  nuclear  escorts  for  our  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers,  and  seek  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  President,  and  the  Con- 
greea  for  this  policy 

The  Navy  needs  |  deleted]  rew  nurlenr  pow- 
ered guided  mlsBlle  escorts  In  addition  to  the 
Long  Beach..  Bainfjridgt.  r-'xrtun.  au.d  the 
flecal  year  19fl7  DLON  (DLON36).  In  order  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  four  nuclear  escorts 
for  the  Snterpnse.  CAVN68.  and  t^e  (de- 
leted) nuclear  carriers  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  the  ftacal  ytar  (dtleted) 
shipbuilding  pro^jrams.  ( Deleted  |  more  nu- 
clear escorts  will  be  needed  for  the  (deleted  1 . 
Thus  the  Navy  needs  (deleted]  new  nuclear 
powered  guided  missile  escor  «  In  addition 
to  the  DLONSe  to  accompany  the  nuciear 
carriers  planned  by  the  Navy  through  the 
flbeal  year  (deleted)  program. 

Building  (deleted!  CVANs  and  (deleted) 
nuclear  escorts  through  the  fiscal  year  I  de- 
leted) program  would  provide  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Introduction  of  nuclear  propulsion 
Into  the  surface  striking  forces  By  the  late 
1970a  the  Navy  would  then  have  (deleted!  of 
its  carrier  striking  forces  with  auclear  pro- 
pulsion. Thl.i  would  provide  a  solid  base  of 
experience  from  which  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture rate  at  which  the  Navy  should  adopt 
nuclear  propulsion  and  the  ultimate  eitent 
nuclear  propulsion  will  prove  feasible  and 
dealrsble  in  the  Navy 

The  nuclear  surface  warship  building  pro- 
gram I  propose  Is  within  the  capacity  of  the 
nuclear  and  shipbuilding  industries  and 
within  the  capablll'y  of  the  Navy  to  train 
the  personel  to  man  the  ships.  It  will  serve 
as  a  practical  approach  to  bringing  the  ad- 
vantage* of  nuclear  propulsion  to  the  Navv 
at   a   reasonable    rate    and    wUl    serve    as    a 


stimulus  to  the  further  advancement  of  the 
state  of  the  art 

sccRrrA«Y  L-.r  th«  navit's  oaJBCnONS 
When  this  report  was  8ubmltt«d  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Na\-y.  he  wrote  a  two- 
page  letter  of  March  1.  objecting  strong- 

li-  to  It. 

The  first  objection  was  that — 
Admiral  Rlckover's  paper  makes  use  of 
"TTme  on  the  Line  Before  Hetlrlin?  for  Re- 
plenishment" as  a  primary  Index  of  merit  It 
ae^nxs  to  me  that  this  Index  of  merit  w<mld 
be  meaningful  only  If  the  force  could  not  be 
replenished,  or  if  we  do  not  plan  to  engage 
In    sustained    operations 

But  this  objection  Is  not  valid.  By 
April  17.  the  S€<Tetary  of  the  Navy  had 
Riven  Admiral  Rickover  a  letter  to  read 
before  the  committee  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary  himself  said: 

The  addition  of  one  or  more  nuclear  pow- 
ered escorts  to  a  carrier  task  force  i  nuclear 
or  non-nuclear)  does  increase  its  military 
capability.  For  example,  it  can  Increase  Uie 
time  Interval  between  replenishments 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  an- 
swered the  question: 

Is  Increased  time  on  the  line  before  having 
to  retire  for  replenishment  made  possible  by 
providing  nuclear  powered  escorts  for  a  nu- 
clear powered  carrier  a  meioungful  Indl- 
Cjitor  of  increased  military  effectiveness? 

By  statin?: 

Generally,  yea.  It  Ls  of  course  possible  to 
postulate  conditions  where  the  increased  po- 
tential might  not  have  Ui  be  used. 

There  were  other  assumptions  which 
the  Secretar>'  of  the  Navy  tried  to  at- 
tack. Yet  the  Rickover  meniorandum 
had  had  its  a-ssumptions  approved  by  the 
sta.1  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Indeed.  In  re.sponse  to  a  que.stlon,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Op^^ratlons  stated 

The  assumptions  In  the  mem'orandum  of 
3  February  1967  are  considered  to  be  valid 
anj  I   \g-.?e  with  them 

Indeed.  In  his  forwarding  memoran- 
dum of  February  20.  1967,  to  the  Secre- 
tary- of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  stated 

The  ciemonindam  concludes  that  all 
CV.AN  escorts  should  be  nuclear  powered, 
based  on  lifetime  c.jsts  and  mUltary  effec- 
UveueKs  Prom  the  operational  viewpoint.  I 
Would  8upp.,rt  this  conclusion  •  •  •  The 
basic  memorandum  adds  emphasis  to  our 
need  to  expedite  Implementation  of  the 
Navys  previously  reconunended  program  of 
nt  leatt  two  uuclear  powered  escorts  per 
CVAN 

Part  of  the  reasoning  of  Uie  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  based  on  the  belief  th,at 
there  would  be  one  DLON  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  two  DDO's.  In  stating  this,  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Navy  Ls  not  stating  the 
facts  correctly  La.st  year  the  Congress 
completed  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation for  one  DLGN  and  started  the 
funds  for  a  second,  urging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  request  yet  another 
DLGN  this  year.  In  taking  tlie  action 
that  it  Is  doing  this  year,  the  committee 
Is  addmg  two  DLON's  over  the  number 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  completing  the  funding  for  the  second 
DLGN  and  providing  a  third  DLGN. 
Thus.  It  is  providing  two  DLONs  that 
the  Navy  does  not  yet  have  In  place  of 


the  two  DDG's  that  the  Navy  requested 
this  year  along  with  the  one  DLGN  that 
it  sought,  but  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense turned  dowii. 

POsmON     or     SBCHrTABT     OF     DXriNSB 

The  position  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  set  forth  In  his  amiual  posture 
statement; 

Last  year  CongreB.s  added  funds  to  our 
original  budget  request  for  construction  of 
a  nuclear-powered  frigate  As  you  know,  we 
did  not  recommend  the  Inclusion  of  such  a 
ship  In  our  PY  1967  program  However  we 
have  decided  to  proceed  with  construction 
this  year,  building  It  ahead  of  the  time  it 
win  actually  be  needed  to  support  the  pi m 
for  one  high  speed  nuclear-powered  escort 
(tiiree  DIXJN's  and  one  CON)  for  each  of 
the  four  planned  nuclear-p<  iwered  carriers. 
(The  fourth  nuclear-powered  carrier  Is 
scheduled  not  to  be  started  fi.ir  several  years  ) 

This  position  Is  directly  contrary  to 
the  position  he  took  last  year  when  he 
appeared  before  this  committee.  At  that 
time  he  said: 

There  is  no  sense  having  a  carrier  that  Is 
nuclear  powered  If  you  dont  realize  the  full 
potential  of  the  nuclear  p<.)Wer  In  the  carrier 
because  you  don't  have  a  nuclear-powered 
escort  fleet.  I  think  we  have  such  a  fleet.  If 
we  don't.  I  want  to  have  one.  because  I  fully 
accept  the  F>olut  that  we  ought  to  balance  oil 
these  advant.ipes  we  paid  so  heavily  for  •  *  *. 
As  I  say.  I  believe  we  have.  If  we  haven't.  I'm 
quite  prepared  to  change  the  programs. 

This  committee  has  asked  for  a  Ions' 
time  to  receive  the  systems  analysis 
studies  on  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense decisions  are  based  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  developed  a  reputation 
for  making  his  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
these  studies,  'i'et  to  this  day,  not  one  of 
the  lamed  Department  of  Defense  sys- 
tems analysis  studies  has  been  made 
available  to  tins  committee. 

In  response  to  the  latest  request  from 
tiiis  committee,  the  Secretary  of  Defence 
wrote  that — 

On  March  1.  I  received  a  paper  prepared  by 
Admiral  Rickover  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
powered  escorts  for  nuclear  aircraft  carriers 
and  I  understand  that  the  Navy  will  forward 
a  copy  of  this  memorandum  to  you. 

The  Navy  will  also  be  forwarding  to  you  a 
memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  com- 
menting on  Admiral  Rlckover's  study  The 
Secretary  pxalnts  out  that  the  figure  of  merit 
proposed  by  Admiral  Rickover  would  be 
meaningful  only  under  unrealistic  assump- 
tions. His  letter  also  brings  out  the  fact  that 
Admiral  Rlckover's  analysis  rests  on  several 
very  questionable  assumptions.  Furtlier 
anilysls  !s  r»qu'red. 

MrLrr*»T  vrrws 

The  best  answer  that  I  can  make  to 
the  objections  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
memorandum  by  Admiral  Rickover  is 
found  In  the  questions  put  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  his  answers 
thereto; 

QfCSTION 

1  Were  the  assumptions  in  the  memortm- 
dum  from  Admiral  Rickover  to  you  of  3 
February  1967  agreed  upon  by  the  Naval 
Ship  Engineering  Center  of  the  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command  and  representatives  of 
the  Strike  Warfare  Division  and  of  the  Sys- 
tem Analysis  Oroup  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  at  Naval  Operations,  or  taken  from 
assumptions  used  In  earlier  Navy  studies? 
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ANSWEB 

1.  The  assumptions  contained  in  pages  14- 
18  of  enclosure  ( 1 )  to  the  memorandum  from 
Admiral  Rickover  to  me  of  3  February  1967 
regarding  Aircraft  Ordnance  and  Aircraft 
Fuel  tJstige  Ratee  were  agreed  upon  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command, 
and  the  Strike  Warfare  Division  and  Sys- 
tems Analysis  Group  of  my  offlce.  Other  as- 
sumptions such  as  on-tbe-Une  escort  speed 
profile  and  fuel  and  ordnance  reserves  have 
been  Included  In  earlier  Navy  studies 
I  NAVWAO  33  and  my  memo  of  14  April  1066 
on  nuclear  power  for  surface  warships). 

QUESTION 

2  Are  any  of  the  assumptions  In  the 
memorandum  of  Admiral  Rickover  question- 
able In  your  opinion?  If  they  are  question- 
able, please  set  forth  exactly  how  they  are 
questionable,  what  you  believe  they  should 
be.  and  the  basis  for  your  opinion.  If  you 
agree  with  his  assumptions,  would  you  please 
state  so?  Would  you  do  the  same  for  the  Ad- 
miral's response  to  the  SECNAV  memoran- 
dum of  March  1.  1967? 

ANSWEB 

2.  The  assumptions  In  the  memorandum 
of  3  February  1967  are  considered  to  be  valid 
and  I  agree  with  them.  The  comments  con- 
tained in  Admiral  Rlckover's  9  March  re- 
.sponse  to  the  SECNAV  memorandum  of  1 
March  have  been  reviewed.  I  do  not  desire 
to  constrain  the  groups  studying  Major  Fleet 
Escort  requirements  or  the  DX/DXO  Concept 
Formulation  by  judging  at  this  time  that 
all  DXQ  or  other  Major  Fleet  Escorts  of  the 
future  should  be  nuclear.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  good  and  sufficient  operational  reasons 
exist  to  program  more  nuclear-powered  es- 
corts than  are  presently  programmed. 

QtTESTION 

3  Is  Increased  time  on  the  line  before  hav- 
ing to  retire  for  replenishment  made  possible 
by  providing  nuclear-powered  escorts  for  a 
nuclear-powered  carrier  a  meaningful  In- 
dicator of  Increased  military  effectiveness? 

ANSWEB 

3.  Generally,  yes.  It  is  of  course  possible 
to  postulate  conditions  where  the  Increased 
potential  might  not  have  to  be  used. 

qtrxsTioN 

4  Assuming  replenishment  can  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  line,  won't  there  still  be  an 
Increased  time  between  replenlsiunents  for  a 
group  with  nuclear-powered  escorts  as  com- 
pared to  a  group  consisting  only  of  conven- 
tionally-powered escorts  or  of  gas  turbine- 
powered  escorts? 

ANSWER 

4    Generally,    yes.   Exceptional   cases   may 

occur. 

QtTESTION 

S.  Are  there  other  aspects  to  the  military 
effectiveness  of  nuclear  power  whlct-  should 
be  considered  In  making  tuls  kind  of  deci- 
sion? How  are  they  reflected  In  the  cost- 
effectiveness  studies?  How  Is  our  five  year 
experience  with  nuclear  stirface  forces,  In- 
cluding the  combat  experience  In  Vietnam, 
considered  In  these  studies?  What  Is  your 
personal  evaluation  of  this  experience? 

ANSWEB 

5.  The  trade-off  between  replenishment 
ships  and  their  escorts  required  for  support 
of  conventionally-powered  forces  as  com- 
pared to  nuclear-powered  forces  should  be 
considered.  The  relative  costs  of  such  sup- 
port forces  should  provide  an  added  measure 
of  comparison.  Additionally,  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  power  which  were 
enumerated  on  pages  3  and  4  of  my  memo- 
randum of  14  April  1066  and  within  enclo- 
sure ( 1 )  thereto  have  not  been  quantified, 
but  are  nonetheless  substantial  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  effectiveness.  Our  pre- 
vious experiences  with  nuclear  surface  forces 
including   current  combat   experience   have 


not  been  explicitly  considered  In  previous 
studies.  My  personal  evaluation  of  this  ex- 
perience la  that  good  and  sufficient  opera- 
tional reasons  exist  to  program  more  nuclear- 
powered  escorts  than  are  presently  pro- 
grammed. 

QUESTION 

6.  Would  you  please  tabulate  and  discuss 
each  significant  item  that  bears  directly  on 
the  relative  military  effectiveness  of  nuclear 
escorts  compared  to  non-nuclear  escorts  for 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers  that  will  be  covered 
in  either  the  Major  Fleet  Escort  Study  or  the 
DX/DXO  Concept  Formulation  that  Is  not 
discussed  In  Admiral  Rlckover's  memoran- 
dum of  3  February  1067.  Will  the  Major 
Fleet  Escort  Study  or  the  DX/DXG  Concept 
Formulation  be  completed  In  time  to  Influ- 
ence the  type  or  number  of  major  fleet 
escorts  which  will  be  built  In  the  FT  1068 
shipbuilding  program  now  before  this 
committee? 

ANSWEB 

6  I  expect  the  Major  Fleet  Escort  Study 
and  the  DX/DXG  Study  to  consider  all  sig- 
nificant Items  relating  to  the  military  effec- 
tiveness of  major  fleet  escorts.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Information  from  these  projects 
win  be  timely  for  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  FY  1968  shipbuilding  program. 

QTTKsnON 

7.  How  has  the  cutting  of  the  logistics 
train  for  propulsion  fuel  been  reflected  In  the 
cost-effectiveness  studies?  Would  the  lack  of 
this  train  play  an  important  part  In  real 
naval  operations?  How,  and  to  what  extent? 

ANSWER 

7.  NAVWAG  33  examines  the  effect  of  oiler 
losses  under  certain  specified  conditions.  It 
was  assumed  in  the  computer  model  for  this 
study  tliat  the  underway  replenishment 
group  Is  not  subject  to  air  attack,  that  this 
group  Is  under  submarine  attack  only  when 
the  Strike  Force  (carrier  group)  Is  In  transit 
to  or  from  the  replenishment  area,  and  that 
the  logistics  pipeline  Is  outside  the  model 
playing  area.  Since  conventional  carrier 
groups  require  a  larger  amount  of  replenish- 
ment support  than  nuclear  carrier  groups.  In- 
creasing the  threat  to  the  replenishment 
group  can  only  Increase  the  differential 
losses  of  underway  replenishment  ships  sup- 
porting conventional  carrier  groups  compared 
to  nuclear  carrier  groups.  The  study  results 
thus  mdloate  that  reduced  time  on  the  line 
Is  caused  by  oiler  losses,  and  that  such  re- 
duction is  lass  for  CVAN  than  for  CVA.  This 
Is  ob'vlously  not  a  complete  treatment  of  the 
problem.  I  have  asked  the  Major  Fleet  Escort 
Study  to  examine  this  area  In  more  detail. 
The  lack  of  any  reqtilred  logistic  supixirt 
would  seriously  restrain  naval  operations. 
Inability  to  resupply  such  items  as  ship 
propulsion  fuel,  aircraft  fuel,  or  ordnance 
could  cause  curtailment  or  cessation  of  op- 
erations, in  proportion  to  the  extent  that 
such  shortages  prevailed. 

QTTXSnOK 

8.  As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  if  you  had 
to  conduct  a  war  against  a  determined  enemy. 
In  which  ease  would  you  expect  to  be  able  to 
attain  our  objectives  with  less  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives: 

a.  Our  nuclear  carriers  were  escorted  by  one 
nuclear  eaoort  plus  some  non-nuclear  es- 
corts, or 

b.  Our  nuclear  carriers  were  provided  with 
the  same  number  of  escorts  but  all  with 
nuclear  propulsion. 


8.  Generally,  I  would  expect  less  loss  of  life 
with  an  all-nuclear  group  because  of  its  re- 
duced vulnerability  and  lesser  dependence  on 
re-supply  operations. 

QT7XSTION 

9.  In  the  coet  effectiveness  studies  compar- 
ing nuclear  and  non-nuclear  surface  ships. 


what  cost  and  what  value  is  Included  for 
American  lives?  If  no  values  have  been  In- 
cluded for  this  in  the  studies,  doesn't  this 
mean  that  zero  cost  and  zero  value  have  been 
assigned  to  American  lives  in  the  studies? 

ANSWER 

9.  Cost  or  value  associated  with  American 
lives  Is  not  Included  in  such  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Navy.  This  does  not  mean  that 
zero  cost  and  zero  value  are  assigned  to 
American  lives  In  the  studies.  It  Is  simply 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
keep  the  coet  effectiveness  analysis  within 
manageable  limits,  the  cost  factors  assigned 
the  various  elements  under  study  must  be 
both  Buppwrtable  and  of  finite  proportions; 
that  attempting  to  assign  an  intrinsic  value 
to  a  human  life  would  Introduce  such  a  ques- 
tionable and  Indeed  controversial  factor  Into 
the  problem  that  the  objectives  of  the  studies 
would  not  be  attainable. 

QTTESTION 

10.  Does  the  increase  In  military  effec- 
tiveness of  a  nuclear  carrier  task  group  to 
be  achieved  by  providing  nuclear-powered 
escorts  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
necessary  to  provide  this  capability? 

ANSW^ER 

10.  In  reply  to  this  question,  I  prefer  not 
to  deal  with  either  comparative  costs  or 
comparisons  of  cost-effectiveness  between 
nuclear-powered  and  conventionally-pow- 
ered escorts  for  nuclear  carriers.  As  you  are 
aware,  we  already  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject  derived  frcmi  both 
theoretical  studies  and  practical  experience. 
In  reviewing  this  subject  in  the  past,  I  have 
seen  costing  figures  which  vary  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  fear  that  (wltliln  the  realm  of 
reason)  one  can  prove  almost  anything  one 
wishes  to  prove  provided  the  assumptions 
are  not  prescribed. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  what 
nuclear-powered  escorts  appreciably  In- 
crease the  military  effectiveness  of  a  carrier 
task  group  whether  the  carrier  Is  nuclear- 
powered  or  not.  I  also  believe  that  such 
does  cost  more,  but  exactly  how  much  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  Nuclear  power  makes 
ptosslble  the  greatest  advance  In  propulsion 
since  we  went  from  sail  to  steam.  Since  the 
Navy  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  from  this  de- 
velopment I  consider  It  essential  for  us  to 
pursue  the  application  of  nuclear  propulsion 
to  surface  vessels.  I  do  not  l>elleve  it  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  tis  to  try  to  nuclearlze 
the  Navy  overnight,  but  we  should  pursue 
the  use  of  nuclear  propulsion  In  stirface 
vessels  at  a  moderate  rate. 

In  doing  this,  I  stated  before  the  Congress 
last  year  that  I  thought  that  a  carrier  task 
group  composed  of  one  nuclear-powered  car- 
rier and  four  major  escorts  should  have  at 
least  two  of  these  major  escorts  eqtilpped 
with  nuclear  power.  In  reaching  this  decision 
It  was,  of  co'urse  my  opinion  that  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  which  would  be  thus  en- 
hanced would  be  sufficient  to  justify  spend- 
ing the  dollars  necessary  to  provide  nuclear 
I>ower  In  those  two  escorts.  I  still  believe 
this  and  have  so  testified  this  year. 

QUESTION 

11.  Isn't  the  only  study  to  date,  other  than 
the  studies  of  Admiral  Rickover,  which  dis- 
cusses the  proper  mix  of  escorts  for  a  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier  NAVWAG  33? 
Isn't  the  only  place  In  that  study  where 
the  mix  Is  considered  In  Appendix  AA,  page 
12,  where  it  Is  said : 

"However,  limitations  on  the  endurance  of 
the  people  Involved,  the  ordnance  capacity 
of  the  CVAN,  and  the  aircraft  maintenance 
cycle,  may  place  a  limit  on  the  usable  value 
of  such  endurance.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  place  a  dollar  value  on  the  tinlque  capa- 
bility of  one  or  two  escorts  to  perform 
independently  for  long  periods,  even  though 
the  operational  advantages  of  this  capa- 
bility are  recognized.  It  is,  nonetheless,  pos- 
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•lbl«  ttutt  the  Incremental  valua  of  provld- 
Inc  »J1  Mcorta  with  thla  cmpablllty  may  b« 
!•■•  tluui  for  the  first  one  or  two  " 

"ASW  protection  requires  that  aome  eacorta 
op«rmt«  In  the  vicinity  of  the  carrier  Tbea« 
can  be  refueled  as  required,  with  a  rela- 
tively small  loea  In  screen  integrity.  Con- 
sidering the  much  lower  cost  of  a  DDO. 
compared  to  a  DLGN.  the  most  cost -effective 
four-ship  screen  fur  a  nuclear  carrier  may 
coaslst  of  a  mix  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
•hlpa.  For  an  existing  conventional  carrier. 
the  most  coet-effectlve  four-ship  screen 
would  be  composed  of  ships  having,  as  nearly 
•a  poaslble.  the  same  endurance  as  the  car- 
rier." 

ANSWER 

11.  In  addition  to  Admiral  Rlckover's 
•tudle*  and  NAVWAG  33.  the  CNO  memo- 
r»XKhim  of  14  April  latUj  and  an  Office  of 
Program  Appraisal  i  OPA  i  paper  on  .Analysis 
ot  Bscort  Mixes  for  CVAN.  May  1966.  btith 
dlacuM  the  mu  of  escorts  for  a  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  NAVWAO  33  does 
eoTer  this  point  In  Appendix  AA.  pa^«  12 
And  alao  on  pages  7,  15.  17,  and  23  of  that 
Appendix. 

QtHESnON 

12.  Isn't  It  true,  as  stated  In  our  report 
Of  tact  year 

"While  the  study  thereafter  proceeds  to 
•xmmlne  Tarlous  combinations  of  a  con- 
ventionally-powered  carrier  and  four  nuclear- 
powered  eecorta.  and  a  nuclear -powered  cjir- 
rter  and  various  mixes  of  escorts,  at  n.j  time 
thereafter  does  the  study  go  into  the  nuclear- 
carrier  and  four  nuclear-powered 
Appendix  .AA  Is  only  25  pages  In 
lencth." 

"ApfMurently  this  Is  the  elatKirate  study' 
•a  a  result  of  which  the  3ecretar>-  of  the  Navy 
'came  to  the  CT>ncluslon  that  with  each 
nuclear  carrier  we  would  like  to  have  two 
nuctear  OLGNs    ' 

ANSWER 

la.  It  U  true  that  the  study  (NAVWAO 
33)  <loee  not  pursue  the  subject  of  the  r.u- 
clsar-powered  earner  jnd  four  nuclear- 
powered  escorts,  however,  this  mix  Is  men- 
ttoxMd  m  several  places. 

<3I*E3noN 

13.  What  relative  figure  uf  effectiveness  do 
your  studies  show  for  the  two  Tartar  D  sys- 
taisa  In  one  DLGN  compared  to  the  single 
Tartar  D  system  in  one  DDO  Including  con- 
sideration of  the  Increased  missile  storage 
and  more  complete  navtil  tactical  data  system 
in  th«  DLor? 

ANSWCa 

13.  Our  studies  have  developed  only  tenta- 
tive flgiirea  of  effectiveness  I  would  prefer 
to  not  specify  these  values  unUl  we  have 
Ormar  results 

uuramos 

14.  If  the  Congress  should  decide  to  pro- 
Tlda  nuclear-powered  escorts  In  the  Fiscal 
Tear  1968  shipbuilding  program  should  they 
be  of  the  same  design  as  the  nuclear  frigate 
(DLGN  38)  pnjvlded  by  Congress  In  the 
Fiscal  Tear  1967  shipbuilding  program? 

ANSWrS 

14.  Yes 

gtTcsnoN 

15.  If  Congress  should  decide  to  provide 
Um  additional  funds  in  the  Fiscal  Tear  1048 
program  necessary  to  change  the  two  DDOa 
to  two  DLONs.  based  on  your  experience  and 
professional  military  judgment,  do  you  con- 
sider the  greater  military  capabilities  of  the 
DLONs  would  be  worth  their  higher  cosf 

ANSWn 

1*.  Tea.  However,  it  U  still  my  recom- 
mandatlon  that  the  Navy  be  authorized  I 
DLON  and  3  DDOs  for  FY  88 

QOTSTTON 

W.  On  pages  15-18  of  the  February  S 
BMmorandum  by  Admiral  Rlckover  to  yon. 


you  are  reptjrted  to  have  Included  as  one  of 
seven  PWrnnry  Naval  Objectives  which  ap- 
pear to  demand  priority  attention; 

"Objective  To  tievtlop  and  improve  capa- 
biltttea  to  conduct  sujtained  naval  opera- 
tions, furthf-,  faster,  arid  Umger,  iptf/i  de- 
creasing  rtflianrc  on  overseas   baifi 

"Discussion  Although  the  United  States 
employs  a  forward  strategy  and  has  made 
conimltments  to  some  forty-three  i43)  na- 
tions. It  Is  clear  from  viewing  current  trends 
that  we  can  expect  ever-increasing  denial  of 
base  and  overflight  rights  overseas  The 
handwriting  is  clearly  on  the  wall  In  NATO. 
the  Middle  Ea^t.  and  North  Africa,  and  Is 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
(deleted]  The  lime  Is  soin  coming  m  many 
areas  of  potential  conflict  when  we  will  not 
be  able  to  move  our  Army  and  Air  Forces  In 
through  friendly  ports  and  airfields  as  we 
did  In  Lebanon.  Dominican  Republic  and 
Vietnam  Consequently  the  Navy  Is  going  to 
be  called  upon  repeatedly  for  missions  In 
the  CLiunter-lnsurgency  and  contingency 
areas  as  well  as  those  In  larger  type  conflicts. 
We  must  be  prepared  In  reasonable  depth  to 
respond  to  these  challenges  while  operating 
solely  from  the  sea  " 

One  key  action  necessary  to  enable  this 
potential  objective  to  be  met  was  set  out  by 
you  as 

Introduce  nuclear  power  as  rapidly  as 
feasible,  concentrating  first  on  thuse  ship 
types  in  which  the  return  In  effectiveness  U 
greatest.  I  e  .  strike  forces,  and  those  which 
combine  naturally  Into  tactical  groups 
wherein  uniform  steaming  characteristics 
are  most  Injpcrtant  " 

Do  you  still  concur  with  these  statements'" 

ANSWTB 

16  Yes 

Qvrsrncn 

17  How  do  you  evaluate  the  following 
statements  of  Admiral  Rlckover  In  his  study 
of  February  3.   la67'» 

(The  statements  have  been  quoted  above 
as  the  main  points  from  the  memorandum  ) 

ANSWER 

17  As  stated  In  niy  endorsement  of  20 
February  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of 
Admiral  Rlckover's  study  of  3  February 
which  contains  these  statements.  I  would 
support  the  conclusion  that,  from  an  opera- 
tional viewpoint,  all  escorts  for  nuclear  ear- 
ners should  be  nuclear  powered  My  pre- 
viously stated  position,  based  on  an  earlier 
analysis,  that  each  nuclear  cjirrler  should 
have  at  least  two  nuclear  p<jwered  escorts. 
Is  not  necessartly  at  variance  with  concur- 
rence la  the  efficiency  and  desirability  of  all 
nuclear  escorts  for  nuclear  carriers  but  did. 
and  does,  reflect  an  awareness  of  the  added 
initial  cost  of  nuclear  power  and  of  the  finite 
limits  of  annual  SCN  approprlauoiis. 

SOLI  or  coNcxesa 

Last  year  I  made  an  extensivp  study 
of  tlie  background  out  of  which  tiie  con- 
Kressional  powers  with  re.'^pcct  to  the 
Navy  were  uicluded  in  our  Constitution. 
F\irther  search  this  year  has  added  noth- 
ing more  to  what  I  had  to  say  then.  How- 
ever. I  believe  it  so  Important  that  I  am 
restating  it  this  year. 

Despite  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress  "to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy  "  the  t^partment  of  Defense  has 
refu.sed  to  consider  the  positions  which 
the  Con-rre.<^s  has  set  into  law  In  our 
opinion,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  As  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  said  with 
respect  to  nuclear  propulsion: 

To  do  leas  Is  to  degrade  effectiveness  with 
grave  Implications   for   national   security. 

Alter  the  deliberate  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  not  following  the 
program  for  the  Navy  as  set  forth  In  the 


.statutes,  the  only  answer  is  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ajid  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  two  frigates  as 
-soon  as  practicable 

This  Is  the  real  civilian  control  of  the 
military  as  envisioned  by  our  forefathers 
This  is  the  real  exercise  of  the  Congress 
and  it.s  constitutional  p>ower  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy. 

Section  101  of  S.  2950.  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  In  1966. 
contained,  in  the  section  on  naval  ves- 
sels, the  .sentence: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
<'ther  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Se<:retary  of  the  Navy  shall  proceed  with  the 
design,  engineering,  and  construction  of  the 
tw(i  nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigates 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  my  opinion,  this  provision  is  con- 
stitutional. The  Constitution  starts  out, 
article  I.  section  I: 

All  leglslaUve  Powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  ve«te<l  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Article  n,  section  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides: 

The  executive  Power  shall  be  ve«ted  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amertca 

What  do  these  words  mean?  Legis- 
lative'' Executive?  What  did  they  mean 
when  the  Constitution  was  written?  The 
Dictionary  of  American  English.  1940. 
University  of  Chicago  Press  provides 
some  help: 

Legislative     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  legisla- 
ture   (Citing  Instances  from  1776  on  ) 
Leelslature 

1  The  body  of  assembly  of  constituted 
representatives  of  a  colony,  state,  or  terri- 
tory, vested  with  nuthorlty  to  make  laws  for 
the  governance  of  the  body  politic  (Citing 
Instances  from   17'29  on  » 

2  TTie  federal  Congress.  (Citing  Instances 
from  1787  on  )  Executive  department.  The. 
or  a.  department  of  government  concerned 
with    the   proper  carrying  out   of   the  laws 

1  Of  a  State  government.  (Citing  In- 
stances from  1776  on  > 

2  Of  the  US  government.  (Citing  in- 
stances from  1787  on.) 

Thus  it  is  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
first  sections  of  both  article  I  and  article 
II  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  the  function 
of  the  Congre.ss  to  enact  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  President  to 
see  that  those  laws  are  carried  Into  ef- 
fect Lest  there  be  any  doubt  of  thi.";. 
article  II.  section  3  provides  'he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted " 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
1778.  there  was  no  executive  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  Congress — there  was  only  a 
Congress.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  very  real 
drawback.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the 
Constitutional  Convention  met  In  1787  to 
try  to  eliminate  some  of  the  shortcomlnt;s 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  first 
proposal  put  before  the  Convention,  that 
of  Eldmund  Randolph,  Included  the  pro- 
vision : 

7  Resolved,  that  a  National  Executive  be 
Instituted;  to  be  chosen  by  the  National  Leg- 
islature for  a  term  of ;  to  receive  punc- 
tually, at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation 
for  the  sei-vlces  rendered.  In  which  no  In- 
crease nor  diminution  shall  be  made,  so  as 
to  affect  the  magistracy  existing  at  the  time 
of  increase  or  diminution:  and  to  be  Ineli- 
gible a  second  time;  and  that,  besides  a  gen- 
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eral  authority  to  execute  the  national  laws. 
It  ought  to  enjoy  the  executive  rtghta  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  Confederation.  ("The 
Papers  of  James  Madison,  and  his  Heporta  of 
Debutes  m  the  Federal  Convention,  1840,"  p. 
732  ) 

The  next  proposal  c£une  from  Charles 
Pmckney,  Including  an  article  Vni  which 
would  provide: 

The  executive  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  In  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  be  his  style; 
and  his  title  shall  be  His  Excellency.  He  shall 

be  elected  for  years;   and  shall  be  re- 

eligible. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  informa- 
tion to  the  Legislature,  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  -uid  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion the  measures  he  may  think  necessary. 
He  shall  tuke  care  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  be  duly  executed.  ("Madison  Papers," 
P    742) 

Beyond  the  introduction  and  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  Detail  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style,  there  was  little  further 
that  happened  to  the  provisions  that  the 
President  "shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  be  duly  executed" 
during  the  Convention. 

There  were  several  powers  given  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  military  affairs : 

To  declare  War.  .  . 

To  raise  and  support  Armies.  .  . 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy.  .  . 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Oovemment  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces.  .  . 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  MlUtla.  .  . 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining, the  Mllltla.  .  . 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all 
Cases  whatsoever.  .  .  and  to  exercise  like  Au- 
thority over  all  Places  purchased  by  the  Con- 
sent of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Ports. 
Magaalnes,  Aroenals,  dock-Yards,  and  other 
needful  Buildings. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Congress  was 
Intended  to  have  the  control  over  the 
military  ts  best  shown  by  the  special  pro- 
vision in  the  power  to  raise  armies: 

But  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that 
Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two 
years. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  so  fearful 
of  having  a  military  imposed  on  the 
country  that  they  even  wanted  to  keep 
the  moneys  limited  so  that  each  Con- 
gress would  be  able  to  decide  how  the 
military  would  be  run. 

The  reasons  for  this  special  provision 
were  given  in  the  debates: 

To  the  second  clause  Mr.  Oerry  objected, 
that  It  admitted  of  appropriations  to  an 
army  for  two  years.  Instead  of  one;  for  which 
he  could  not  conceive  a  reason;  ttiat  It  Im. 
piled  there  was  to  be  a  standing  army,  which 
he  inveighed  against,  as  dangerous  to  lib. 
erty — as  unnecessary  even  for  so  great  an  ex- 
tent of  country  as  this — and  If  necessary, 
some  restriction  on  the  number  and  dura- 
tion ought  to  be  provided.  Nor  was  this  a 
proper  time  for  such  an  innovation.  The 
people   would   not  bear  It. 

Mr  Sherman  remarked,  that  the  appro- 
priations were  permitted  only,  not  required 
to  be  for  two  years.  As  the  Legislature  is  to 
be  biennially  elected.  It  would  be  inconven- 
ient to  require  appropriations  to  be  for  one 
year,  as  there  might  be  no  session  within  the 
time  necessary  to  renew  tb«m.  He  should 
himself,  he  said,  like  a  reasonable  restric- 
tion on  the  number  and  continuance  of  an 
army  In  time  of  peace. 


The  second  clause  was  then  agreed  to, 
nem.  con."  ("Madison  Papers,"  p.  1495.) 

In  the  Federalist,  No.  24,  there  was 
discussion  of  the  exact  relation  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress: 

A  stranger  to  our  politics,  who  was  to  read 
our  newspapers  at  the  present  Juncture, 
without  having  previously  Inspected  the 
plan  reported  by  the  convention,  would  be 
naturally  led  to  one  of  two  conclusions: 
either  that  It  contained  a  positive  Injunc- 
tion, that  standing  armies  should  be  kept 
up  in  time  of  peace;  or  that  It  vested  In  the 
Executive  the  whole  power  of  levying  troops, 
without  subjecting  his  discretion,  In  any 
shape,  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

If  he  came  afterwards  to  pertise  the  plan 
Itself,  he  would  be  surprised  to  discover, 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the 
case;  that  the  whole  power  of  raising  armies 
was  lodged  In  the  Leglsluture.  not  In  the 
Executive;  that  this  legislature  was  to  be 
a  popular  body,  consisting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  periodically  elected;  and 
that  Instead  of  the  provision  he  bad  sup- 
posed In  favor  of  standing  armies,  there  was 
to  be  found.  In  respect  to  this  object,  an  Im- 
portant qualification  even  of  the  legislative 
discretion,  in  that  clause  which  forbids  the 
apprc^rlatlon  of  money  for  the  support  of 
an  army  for  any  longer  period  than  two 
years — a  precaution  which,  uix>n  a  nearer 
view  of  It  will  appear  to  be  a  great  and  real 
security  against  the  keeping  up  of  troops 
without  evident  necessity." 

From  this  discussion,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Poimding  Fathers  were  most  fearful 
of  a  standing  army  and  that  they  wanted 
the  controls  over  that  Army  to  be  in  the 
Congress,  not  in  the  Executive. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  President  has 
full  power  over  the  military  from  his  po- 
sition, given  him  by  article  n,  sec- 
tion 2: 

The  President  shall  be  oommander-ln-chlef 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

This  position  was  first  suggested  by 
Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  as  part  of  article 
■vm  of  his  proposed  draft.  It  was  in- 
corporated In  all  later  drafts  without 
discussion. 

The  relation  between  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies 
and  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  and 
the  position  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  were  clearly  spelled  out 
in  the  report  of  this  committee  on  the 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958: 

KXSPONSIBIIJTtKS   OF    CONGRXSS 

While  the  Constitution  designates  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  It  places  upon  Congress  the 
responslblUtles  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy,  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  Analysis  of  these 
constitutional  provisions  In  comparison  with 
the  powers  of  the  British  Crown,  from  which 
the  Colonies  wrested  their  Independence, 
clarifies  the  origin  of  the  reeponslbllltlee 
placed  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
Th«  King — ^Uke  the  President  today — had  the 
power  of  command  over  the  armed  forces  of 
Britain,  but  he  also  had  the  power  to  raise 
and  regulate  armies  and  navies  and  to  govern 
them. 

In  contrast,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
President's  powers  over  military  affairs  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  to  him  by  implication, 
rising  from  bis  position  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Hla  military  authority  was  speclflcally 
designated  as  command  only.  The  responsi- 
bility to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  to 


create  the  forces  necessary  for  such  defense, 
and  to  make  necessary  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  forces  thus  created  was  placed 
and  remains  with  Congress. 

This  separation  of  powers  over  the  mili- 
tary affairs  of  the  Nation  was  the  product 
of  conscious  and  careful  design.  It  was 
completely  consistent  with  a  fundamental 
concept  upon  which  our  Government  was, 
and  Is,  established;  that  Is,  that  freedom 
can  thrive  only  when  the  basic  powers  of 
government  are  not  vested  In  one  man  or  a 
small  group  of  men.  A  firm  and  distinct 
separation  of  power  over  our  military  forces 
was  to  be  expected  from  men  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  tyranny  of  a  government  In 
which  all  power  over  military  affairs  was 
vested  In  one  man.  Indeed,  the  abusive 
employment  of  military  force  was  a  major 
complaint  lodged  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  against  the  Crown. 

It  Is  apparent  that,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  is.  and  was  Intended  to 
be,  complete,  save  for  the  p>ower  to  command 
the  forces  they  create. 

Congress  has  never  considered  this  respon- 
sibility to  consist  merely  In  providing  funds 
as  requeeted  by  the  executive  branch  to  be 
used  or  withheld  at  its  discretion.  Under 
this  view.  Congress  would  be  unable  to  dis- 
charge Its  constitutional  responsibllitlee  or 
to  Insure  that  the  views  of  the  American 
people,  as  expressed  by  ttielr  elected  repre- 
sentatives, are  observed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  committee  recognizes  military  power 
as  an  instrument  of  national  fxjllcy  and  the 
necessity  for  close  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  In  shap- 
ing that  policy.  If,  however.  Congress  Is  to 
I>erform  its  constitutional  reeponslbllitles 
and  give  vitality  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers,  it  must  retain 
a  meaningful  measure  of  control  over  the 
combatant  functions  of  the  Armed  Forces  It 
creates.  Otherwise,  the  flexibility  ot  rigidity 
of  our  military  policies  will  come  to  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  legislative  branch  would  thus 
abdicate  Its  historic  responsibility  over  the 
design  and  capabilities  of  our  major  Instru- 
ments of  military  policy  and  would  renounce 
Its  responsibility  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
is  confident,  from  the  testimony  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch,  that  this 
is  neither  contemplated  nor  desired  by  the 
present  inctimbents;  but  It  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  Insure  that  the  law  does 
not  permit  such  a  result. 

The  committee  has  made  no  provision  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Increased  con- 
trol over  the  funds  appropriated  to  his  De- 
partment. This  area  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations as  set  forth  in  bU  message 
of  April  3,  1958,  was  not  develc^>ed  In  specific 
terms  by  witnesses  from  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  also  an  area  that  will  require 
metlculovis  examination  by  Congress. 

The  executive  department  has  from 
time  to  time  contended,  as  early  as  1795, 
that  appropriations  for  military  purposes 
ought  to  be  general  or  even  lump-sum 
grants  to  be  expended  at  discretion  by 
the  executive  rather  than  specific  appro- 
priations. Congress  has  never  accepted 
this  view  as  being  consistent  with  Its 
responsibility  to  insure  that  money  is  not 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  except  for 
a  specific  object,  to  an  extent,  and  out  of 
a  fund  which  has  been  established  by 
law.  The  relationship  of  this  control  over 
appropriations  to  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress  relating  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  which  are  enumerated 
above,  Is  too  apparent  to  necessitate  dls- 
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ctission — House  Report  No.  1765.  85th 
Congress,  second  session.  May  22.  1958 
That  this  auialysls  Ls  probably  correct 
Is  shown  by  the  study  made  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  "The  Powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  m  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States"  — 
House  Document  No  443.  84th  Congress, 
second  session.  June  14.  1956  Of  the  117 
Instances  of  the  use  by  the  President  of 
hla  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  cited 
therein,  none  relates  to  the  composition 
of  the  fighting  force  and  its  equipment 
Rather  the  instances  are  directed  toward 
the  tactical  use  of  the  forces  and  equip- 
ment available  In  specific  instances 

That  the  President  is  bound  by  the 
legislation,  In  his  capacity  as  Commander 
In  Chief  even  in  wartime.  Is  shown  by  the 
message  to  Congress  of  September  2. 
1M2,  in  which  President  Roosevelt  de- 
manded repeal  of  a  prov lesion  of  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act.  which  he 
felt  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  war  eilort. 
although  he  threatened  to  use  hLs  pow- 
ers to  achieve  the  same  end  if  the  Con- 
gress did  not  act 

The  power  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
a  navy  was  first  suggested  by  Charles 
{t  Plnckney  in  his  proposal 

■I  Article  VI    The  Legislature  of   the   United 

II  States   shall    have    the    power  To    build 

and  equip  fleets    (Madison  Papers."  p    739  ) 

In  the  debates  this  phrase  was 
changed  to — 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  i  "Madi- 
son Papers."  p  1360)  without  discussion  and 
without  dissent,  as  a  more  convenient  defi- 
nition of  the  power 

After  that,  the  phrase  was  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Detail  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style 

While  it  was  not  until  1798  that  the 
Congress  found  it  desirable  to  establish 
a  Department  of  the  Navy — 1  Stat  553, 
ch.  XXXV,  April  30,  1798 — the  Con- 
gress in  1794  authorized  the  President 
"to  provide,  by  purchase,  or  otherwise. 
equip  and  employ  four  ships  to  carry 
44  guns  each,  and  two  ships  to  carry  36 
guns  each." 

Not  only  does  the  1794  law  provide  for 
the  number  of   guns:     t  also   provides: 

That  there  shall  be  employed  on  board 
each  of  the  said  shipe  of  (ortjr-four  guns,  one 
captain,  (our  Ueutenants,  one  lieutenant  of 
marlnea,  one  chaplain,  one  surgeon,  and  two 
surgeon's  naates.  and  In  each  of  the  ships  of 
thlrty-Blz  guns,  one  captain,  three  lieuten- 
ants, one  lieutenant  of  marines,  one  surgeon 
and  one  surgeons  mate,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  in  like  manner 
aa  other  officers  of  the  United  States  are 
(1  Stat.  35C.  Chap    XII.  March  27,   1794  i 

The  statute  then  goes  on  to  provide  for 
the  niimber  of  warrant  ofQcers  for  each 
ship,  and  the  number  of  men  in  the 
crews.  The  pay  of  all  Is  set  forth — "That 
the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  respective 
commissioned  and  warrant  officers  be  as 
follows." 

Thus,  while  the  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  obtain  the  ships.  It 
specified  the  armament,  the  manning. 
the  pay  for  the  officers  and  even  the 
ration. 

There  was  similar  legislation  In  1797: 

Tbat  the  President  of  the  United  States 
b«  and  be  La  hereby  empowered,  should  he 
de«xn  It  expedient,  to  cause  the  frigates 
United   States.   Constifutron   and   Cofutella- 


tion,   to   be    manned   and   employed.    (1   Stat. 
523    Chap    VII    July  1.  1797) 

However,  the  balance  of  the  law  sets 
forth  what  the  slreiiKth  in  officers  and 
enlisted  shall  be,  what  ihcir  pay  shall  be 
and  what  ~hall  be  the  ration 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  1799  are 
even  more  direct 

That  under  the  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  In  addition  to  the 
naval  armament  already  authorized  by  law. 
there  shall  be  built  within  the  United  States 
su  ships  of  war.  of  a  size  to  carry,  and 
which  shall  be  armed  with  not  less  than 
.neventy-four  guns  each  (1  Stat  621,  chap 
XIII.  February  25.  1799 1 

An  examination  of  the  member.ship  of 
Congress  in  1794.  1797.  and  1799  shows 
that,  alon«  with  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  there  were  eight  Members  of 
Congress  in  1794  who  attended  the 
Constlfitional  Convention  and  five 
Members  of  Congress  In  1797  and  1799 
who  attended  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, Although  the  laws  directed  the 
si/e  of  the  ships,  their  manning,  pay  and 
rations,  there  was  no  recorded  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  that  these  requirements  were  an 
Infrin.iiement  of  the  President's  prerok'a- 
tives.  On  the  contrary,  the  bills  always 
passed  on  voice  votes  and  were  signed 
Immediately  by  the  President. 

Again,  in  1809.  Thomas  Jefferson 
signed  into  law  a  bill — 

That.  In  addition  U:>  the  frigates  now  em- 
ployed in  actual  service,  there  be  fitted  out. 
officered  and  manned,  as  soon  as  may  be.  the 
four  following  frigates,  to  wit  the  Vnited 
Stales.  Essex.  John  Adarns.  and  President  (2 
Stat,  514,  chap    XI,  January  31.   1809). 

From  the  historical  background.  It  is 
clear  not  only  that  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  intended  the  Congress  to 
direct  the  President  In  the  operation  of 
the  Navy,  but  that  the  Congress  imme- 
diately after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution did  direct  the  President  as  to 
the  kinds  of  ships  and  armament  he 
should  have  in  the  Navy.  Indeed.  Thomas 
Jeflerson  signed  one  such  mandate  into 
law. 

There  are  several  Instances  in  recent 
periods  where  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  tieen  directed  by  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  Its  operations. 

In  1952.  the  Congress  directed  the  De- 
pariment  of  Defense  to  maintain  the 
Marine  Corps  .it  a  certain  level  The  pre- 
cLse  language  of  the  law — Public  Law 
416.  82d  Congre.s.s,  chapter  479.  2d  ses- 
sion, 61  Stat  502.  June  28,  1952— In- 
cludes: 

The  United  States  Marme  Corps,  within 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  be  so  or- 
ganized as  to  Include  not  less  than  three 
combat  divisions  and  three  air  wings 

On  AugiLst  10.  1956.  the  Congress  thor- 
oughly reexamined  title  10  cf  the  United 
States  Code,  Armed  Forces,  and  enacted 
the  title  Into  law  According  to  House 
Report  No  970,  84th  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion, the  real  task  of  preparing  the  new 
codification  was  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se 

Section  101  of  title  10  is  "Definitions" 
and  contains: 

( 38 )    "Shall"  Is  used  In  an  Imperative  sense 

(29)    "May"  Is  used  In  a  permissive  sense 

The  words  "no  person  may"  mean  that  no 


person  Is  required,  authorized,  or  permitted 
to  do  the  act  prescribed. 

While  the  first  section  after  the  "Defi- 
nitions" Is  permissive — 

Sec  121  Recvlations — The  President  may 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions, ptjwers.  and  duties  under  this  title — 

The  third  section  is  mandatory: 

.Sec  124  Combatant  Commands. — Estab- 
lishment, composition;  functions;  admlnls- 
tr;»tlon  and  support-- 

la)  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUifT.  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  — 

(  1  I  establish  unified  combaUint  com- 
mands or  specified  combatant  commands  to 
perform  military  missions,  and 

1 2)  shall  prescribe  the  force  structure  of 
those  commands. 

lb)  The  military  departments  shall  as- 
sign forces  to  combatant  commands  estab- 
lished under  this  section  to  perform  the  mis- 
sions of  thoee  commands. 

Attention  should  also  be  drawTi  to  the 
mandatory  language  of  the  fourth  sec- 
tion following  the  definitions: 

Sec  125  Functions,  powers,  and  duties, 
transfer,  re-isslgnment.  consolidation,  or 
abolition — 

(a)  Subject  to  section  401  of  title  50.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take  appropriate 
action  (Including  the  transfer,  rersslgnment. 
consolidation,  or  abolition  of  any  function, 
power  or  duty)  to  provide  more  effective, 
efficient  and  economical  administration  and 
operaUon.  and  to  eliminate  duplication,  in 
the  Department  of  Defense 

Note  that  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
provide  more  effective  efficient  adminis- 
tration before  he  Is  directed  to  provide 
more  economical  administration. 

It  Is  exactly  the  lack  of  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  that  has  caused  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  recommend 
to  the  House  that  It  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  two  nuclear  frigates. 

From  that  point  on,  the  title  on  armed 
services  Is  replete  with  mandates  in  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  of  the  military  departments. 

There  are  also  other  mandates  In  the 
United  States  Code  directed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  example,  the 
matter  of  pay  Is  directed  by  the  Congress 
Thus  In  section  2211  of  title  5,  the  pay  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and 
-some  of  their  subordinates  are  set  forth 
Title  37  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
devoted  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
uniformed  services.  Congress  sets  the 
pay  levels  mandatorily.  That  Is  why  it  Is 
nece.ssary  to  have  title  III  to  S,  2950  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  when  the 
committee  believes  that  pay  actions  In 
other  parts  of  the  Federal  Government 
make  It  equitable  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  members  of  our  armed  services. 

The  mandatory  language  we  have  been 
dl.scusslng  was  taken  from  another 
statute,  passed  by  the  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  In  1957,  the 
Congress,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  directed 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  imder- 
take  various  studies  and  research  leading 
to  the  construction  of  some  new  kind  of 
reactors  Included  in  the  reactors  which 
the  Congress  wanted  to  have  built,  and 
which   the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
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was  opposed  to  building,  was  a  phitonltmi 
recycle  experimental  reactor.  In  order  to 
be  sure  that  this  reactor  was  eonstmeted 
the  Congress  wrote  Into  the  authoriza- 
tion act  for  fiscal  year  1958  the  following 
language  of  section  110(a) : 

The  Commission  shall  proceed  with  the 
design,  engineering,  and  construction  under 
contract,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  the  pro- 
totype power  reactor  facility  authorized  by 
section  101  for  project  58-e-16  (plutonlum 
recycle  experimental  reactor)  at  an  InstaUa- 
tlon  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  electric  energy  generated  shall 
be  used  by  the  Commission  In  connection 
with  the  ot>erfttlon  of  such  installation. 
(Public  Law  85-102,  71  Stat.  403,  Augiist  21, 
1967.) 

Similar  mandatory  langxiage  was  In- 
cluded in  sections  110  and  111  oi  the  au- 
thorization act  for  fiscal  year  1959 — 
Public  Law  85-590,  72  Stat.  490,  August 
4,  1958. 

The  mandatory  language  in  our  bill  is 
necessary.  Following  the  construction  of 
the  nuclear  cruiser  Lojig  Beach,  author- 
ized In  fiscal  year  1957,  and  the  nuclear 
frigate  Bainbridge,  authorized  In  fiscal 
year  1959,  there  have  been  no  proposals 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  have 
any  more  nuclear  escorts.  In  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  Congress  changed  one  frigate, 
the  Truxtun.  to  nuclear  i»wer  and  in 
1963  it  authorized  another  nuclear 
frigate  which  was  later  canceled  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  1955,  the  Congress  authorized 
$150.5  million  for  another  nuclear  frig- 
ate and  appropriated  $20  million  toward 
it.  Despite  the  appeals  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  these  funds  have  never  been 
released  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  1956,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
testified  before  our  committee: 

There  Is  no  sense  having  a  carrier  that  Is 
nuclear  powered  If  you  don't  realize  the  full 
potential  of  the  nuclear  power  in  the  carrier 
because  you  don't  have  a  nuclear-powered 
escort  fleet.  I  think  we  have  such  a  fleet.  If 
we  don't,  I  want  to  have  one,  because  I  fully 
accept  the  point  that  we  ought  to  balance 
off  these  advantages  we  paid  bo  heavily  for. 

Despite  this  testimony,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  had  not  released  the  $20 
million  appropriated  In  1955. 

Under  the  words  and  history  of  the 
Constitution,  under  the  first  statutes 
putting  Into  practice  the  ideas  of  our 
Constitution,  and  under  recent  legisla- 
tive practices  drafted  in  part  by  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  executive  branch,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  ships  that 
will  be  buUt  for  the  Navy.  In  view  of  the 
history  of  E>epartment  of  Defense  defi- 
ance to  the  will  of  Congress,  the  power 
can  well  be  exercised.  The  language — 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  proceed 
with  the  design,  engineering,  and  con- 
struction of  the  two  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigates  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable"— is  constitutional.  The  Congress 
has  the  power  to  direct  the  construction 
of  the  two  nuclear  frigates. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  long  since 
pa.ssed  when  we  should  have  nuclear 
power  for  our  surface  ships.  Let  us  not 
take  two-thirds  of  a  century  again,  as  we 
did  100  years  ago,  in  making  a  necessary 


transition.  Let  us  cut  the  chains  that  bind 
our  fighting  ships  to  a  pipeline. 

Let  us  cut  the  umbilical  cord  from  the 
mother  ship  so  that  these  nuclear  ships 
can  do  the  kind  of  a  Job  that  our  country 
and  the  times  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  the  Con- 
gress has  a  great  responsibility  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  assumed 
unto  himself  the  complete  authority  as 
to  what  should  be  done  or  should  not  be 
done  even  though  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  and  the  President  has 
signed  such  legislation  into  law.  It  is  my 
further  opinion  that  we  have  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution — it 
is  not  only  a  responsibility  but  a  duty — 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  to  meet 
any  and  all  emergencies  and  an  Army 
and  any  other  necessary  components  with 
which  to  deal  with  our  national  defense. 

The  only  thing  I  can  add,  is  ttiat  In 
"Trial  by  Impeachment,"  by  Theodore 
W.  Dwlght,  Is  the  description  of  the  Im- 
peachment of  Michael  De  La  Pole,  Earl 
of  Suffolk  and  Chancellor  of  England: 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  dismissed  from 
hla  Chancellorship,  and  Immediately  after- 
wards was  Impeached  by  the  Commons  for 
High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

The  third  charge  in  the  trial  was : 
3.  That  when  Parliament  granted  a  tax  to 
be  expended  In  a  specific  manner  In  guard- 
ing the  sea  "as  It  was  ordered  to  have  been" 
yet  It  was  not  so  expended  "whereas  many 
mischiefs  have  already  happened,  and  more 
are  likely  to  enure  for  the  realm,  and  all 
this  by  the  default  of  the  said  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

If  we  do  not  shortly  begin  to  get  our 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft,  our 
antiballlstlc  missile  system  and  our  nu- 
clear Navy  then  the  question  before  Con- 
gress will  be: 

Can  the  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense 
thwart  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
power*  of  the  Congress  to  raise  and  support 
Armies  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy? 

The  Parliament  had  spoken.  The  law 
was  clear,  but  the  Chancellor  failed  to 
act,  and  to  assume  his  responsibility 
imder  the  mandate  of  that  law. 

So  here  In  the  U.S.,  Congress  today 
speaks  as  It  has  spoken  before.  Whether 
or  not  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  act 
as  we  have  asked  him  to  act  before,  and 
as  we  command  him  to  act  in  this  bill, 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  in  any  event  let 
us  here  assume  our  responsibility  as  we 
see  it.  The  committee  bill  and  the  report 
before  us  recognizes  our  obligations 
under  the  Constitution  smd  the  oath  of 
ofllce  we  took  which  botmd  us  to  exercise 
these  duties  as  Representatives  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  geiitleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  statement. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  this:  that  I 
have  supported  all  these  defense  bills, 
and  I  intend  to  support  this  one,  but  my 
faith  In  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  being  shaken  more 


almost  every  day,  and  these  l>llls  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  accept. 
I  would  take  the  time  to  give  only  one  or 
two  reasons  from  my  personal  observa- 
tions, one  being  Secretary  McNamara's 
award  of  the  contract  for  the  TPX,  now 
known  as  the  P-lllA  and  P-lllB  super- 
sonic military  planes.  Without  going  Into 
the  financial  ramifications  of  this  con- 
tract, the  military  still  does  not  have  an 
acceptable  plane.  Certainly  we  do  not 
have  a  dual-purpose  plane,  and  appar- 
ently never  will  have  a  dual-purpose  air- 
craft as  the  contract  provided  for  orig- 
inally, and  on  which  htmdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  already  been  ex- 
pended. 

In  the  second  place  Congress,  in  1962, 
enacted  a  law,  commonly  known  as  the 
Truth-ln-Negotlations  Act,  in  an  effort 
to  do  something  about  the  scandals  in 
the  award  of  contracts  in  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  well  know, 
made  a  sampling  of  186  prime  and  sub- 
contracts issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  found  that  only  20  of  these 
contracts  conformed  to  the  Truth-in- 
Negotiations  Act. 

How  much  of  the  money  in  this  bill,  I 
ask,  will  go  out  on  negotiated  contracts 
with  the  law  being  ignored  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense? 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Staats,  castigated  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  failing  to 
observe  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law 
enacted  in  1962  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  safeguarding  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts that  in  my  opinion  it  is  high  time 
we  got  a  better  quality  of  performance 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  say 
again,  that  some  of  us  are  being  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  support  these  bills 
only  to  find  the  laws  have  not  l)een 
observed;  that  the  proper  administra- 
tion is  Lacking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments, and  particularly  for  his  refer- 
ence to  the  TPX.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  several  years  ago  when  this 
plane  was  first  proposed  as  a  plane  com- 
mon both  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the 
Navy,  that  I  had  grave  doubts  about  it. 
But  the  Secretary  of  Defense  believed 
through  the  common  use  of  this  one  plane 
flying  for  both  purposes  he  could  save  a 
lot  of  money  and  would  still  have  the 
effectiveness  the  services  require.  Ob- 
viously, as  time  has  gone  by,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  what  the  Navy  had  expected 
in  its  version  of  this  plane  has  not  come 
to  pass.  They  are  still  having  consider- 
able trouble  with  this  plane. 

As  we  all  well  recall,  only  a  few  days 
ago  this  plane  did  crsish  up  in  Long 
Island,  and  the  pilot  was  killed. 

I  think  the  big  difficulty  is  we  are  try- 
ing to  have  a  compromise  and  talking  of 
trades  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
dangerous  world  in  which  we  live  and  in 
which  we  commit  our  men  to  battle  that 
we  can  have  a  compromise  airplane  serv- 
ing all  purposes  that  can  compete  with 
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an  uncompromised  airplane  that  an 
enemy  might  design. 

I  think  we  can  do  better  than  what 
we  have  done  through  the  compromLse 
In  this  particular  case 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  GROSS.  Going  beyond  the 
shocking  financial  aspects  of  the  TPX 
contract,  and  the  way  In  which  the  award 
was  made.  I  want  to  come  back  to  the 
pending  bill  which  provides  for  longer 
periods  of  service  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Is  that  not  correct ' 

Mr.  BATES.  That  Is  correct  Not  to 
the  present  ones,  but  this  pertains  to 
tboee  under  the  next  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  understand— It  would 
be  In  the  future  This  I  take  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  sordid  manipulation  that 
went  on  when  Gen  Curtis  LeMay  op- 
posed the  McNamara  award  of  the  TFX 
contract,  as  did  Admiral  Anderson,  the 
admiral  was  virtually  shanghaied  out  of 
the  service  and  General  LeMay  was  put 
on  probation — in  other  words,  a  1-year 
reappointment — which  is  virtually  un- 
heard of.  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 

of  Star:. 

So  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  provides 
a  longer  tenure,  more  hoped  for  protec- 
tion for  tho.so  in  the  military  who  have 
the  courage  to  speak  out  frankly  and 
honestly. 

General  LeMay  and  Admiral  Ander- 
son were  punished  for  their  opposition 
to  Secretary  McNamara  m  his  hiKh- 
handed  award  of  the  TFX  contract,  and 
that  punishment  served  as  a  lesson  to 
other  military  commanders  of  the  fate 
that  could  await  them  if  they  dealt 
honestly  and  frankly  with  Congress 

Mr.  BATES  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman 

Our  comnuttee  was  unanimou.sly  In 
favor  of  the  extended  period  of  time  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUfT  The  purpose  is 
obvious.  We  want  to  have  people  come 
before  us  who  will  tell  us  exactly  what  is 
on  their  mind  I  must  say  that  it  is  net- 
ting more  and  more  difficult  to  get  the 
facts  that  we  are  looking  for.  The  facUs 
are  not  volunteered  and  we  want  ulti- 
mately to  get  answers  and  it  would  .seem 
to  me  we  should  Btet  such  answers  other 
than  the  prejudged  determination  of 
someone  el.se  when  the  witnesses  come 
before  us.  It  is  our  responsibility  as  indi- 
cated in  the  Constitution  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  and  I  know  so  far  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  are  concerned,  we 
are  determined  to  exercise  our  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution  and  as 
we   understand   that    resiwnsibility 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachusetts  has  consumed  19 
minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with 
what  the  dlstlnguLshed  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  said  about  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  our  responsibility.  I  want  to 
read  the  directive  whereby  members  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  per- 
mitted to  testify  before  our  committee 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 


Tub  Depvtt  Sicritajit  or  DKrutss. 

Washington,  D  C  .  January  It,  1965. 
Memorandum     for    the    Secretaries    of    the 
Departments;     the    Director    of    Defense 
Research    and    Engineering;    the   Chair- 
man. Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Assistant 
Secretaries     of     Defense;      the     General 
Counsel,   the  Assistants  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Directors.  Defense  Agen- 
cies 
Subject      Congreasloniil    appearances   by   De- 
partment cif  Defense  witnesses 
I  have  been  asked  by  prospective  witnesses 
to  provide  guidance   for   the   benefit  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  who.  in  the  course 
of    congressli-inal    hearings,    are    required    to 
give  their  personal  r>pinl"ns  on  matters  con- 
cerning which  a  Department  of  Defense  posi- 
tion   has    been   established    by    the   Secretary 
of   Deferi.se   with    the   approval   of    the  Presi- 
dent   If  pres.sed  tor  his  personal  opinion,  the 
witness  should  make  clear 

1  that  his  personal  views  were  expressed 
(If  such  be  the  fact  i  to  appropriate  authori- 
ties within  the  Defense  Department  before 
the  dt-p>«rtmental  pc«ltlon  was  established, 

2  where  his  views  are  not  In  accord  with 
the  departmental  declslun,  that,  nothwlth- 
standlng  his  pers<jnaj  views,  he  has  accepted 
and  will  abide  by  the  departmental  position, 
and 

3  the  considerations  or  factors  which  sup- 
fxjrt  the  decision;  in  other  words,  the  pros 
and  cons  on  the  Issue  Involved 

Cyrls  Vanci: 

A.S  you  .sec.  Mr  Chairman,  that  Is  the 
directive  We  never,  never,  never  get  any 
voluntary  statement  A  voluntar>-  state- 
ment would  be  a  strange  thing  indeed 
When  these  people  testify,  we  have  to 
cross-examine  them  .sometimes  like  an 
attorney  cross-examines  a  defendant  to 
get  information 

We  think  that  the  4-year  provision  for 
the  future  will  improve  the  quality  of  the 
testimony  in  the  long  run 

I  would  like  to  put  It  this  way  It  will 
make  for  more  of  an  unconscious  Inde- 
pendence, If  you  catch  the  point  That  Is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do 

I  do  not  know  how  to  run  an  army  in 
the  field  What  do  I  know  about  rimnlng 
a  ve.ssel  on  the  high  seas'-  What  do  I 
know  about  the  strategic  problems  of  a 
long-range  bombing  mission''  What  do 
I  know  about  the  tactical  problems  of  a 
battlefield  saturation  mission'' 

Let  the  military  do  thl.s  That  is  what 
they  leam  at  the  Academies  Why  should 
they  not  tell  as  their  problems— the 
shortage  of  pilots,  the  reasons  for  It.  the 
breakdown  of  certain  types  of  aircraft? 
Why  should  they  not  develop  that  in- 
formation:' Must  we  ask  the  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr  Hardy  1  to  Kssue  a  directive  to 
the  E>epartment  of  Defen.se  agencies  all 
over  the  world  to  find  out  what  is  break- 
ing down  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force?  Cannot  the  gentleman  from  DU- 
nois  (Mr  Price)  come  up  with  what  Is 
necessary  In  research  and  development? 
We  want  people  who  are  dedicated  and 
motivated  to  give  to  their  Congress  what 
Is  needed  to  secure  America  That  is  the 
reason  behind  It 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
has  a  4-year  term  Since  tills  has  been 
enacted,  his  testimony  has  been  more  in- 
dependent than  that  of  his  colleagues  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  fine  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only  about  3  weeks  ago 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  appeared  be- 
fore a  committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  had  the  opportunity  of  asking  him 
about  the  shortage  of  pilots,  and  he 
denied  that  there  was  a  shortage.  I  am 
sure  that  had  those  in  uniform  who  ac- 
companied him  felt  free  to  testify,  they 
would  have  provided  a  different  story 
with  respect  to  the  shortage  of  military 
pilots  that  was  then  apparent  and  Ls 
now  admitted.  The  shortage  did  not  de- 
velop in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Mr.  RIVERS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  as  much  time  as  he  may  consume 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation  and 
particularly  I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  fast 
deployment  logistic  ship  program  as  a 
necessary  tool  for  our  national  defense. 
It  will  allow  us  to  meet  our  commitments 
promptly  and  to  save  lives  and  to  assure 
victory  in  ca.ses  where  It  might  not  oth- 
erwise be  assured  It  can  help  to  prevent 
wars  and  to  diminish  the  escalation  of 
wars  We  should  get  on  with  the  pro- 
gram  at    the   earliest   po.sslble   moment. 

Long  ago.  President  Washington 
stated: 

The  path  to  {>eace  Ls  through  the  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

As  times  change,  the  needs  of  our 
country  in  being  prepared  also  chan^-e. 

For  many  years,  our  countr>-  has  relied 
upon  American-flag  merchant  marine 
vessels  and  the  vessels  of  friendly  coun- 
tries to  provide  the  necessary  transpor- 
tation of  war  materiel  and  personnel  to 
places  where  wars  must  be  fought  or 
where  strength  must  be  shown  to  pre- 
vent war.  We  have  found  in  the  Vietnam 
war  that  these  sources  of  shipping  are 
not  adequate  for  modern  times.  Our  own 
maritime  industry  has  shown  a  reluc- 
tance to  make  the  ships  available  be- 
cause of  the  world  shipping  losses  which 
would  occur  to  them  and  to  our  Nation. 
Our  allies  have  not  furnished  the  ships 
which  we  need 

Although  our  Immediate  needs  have 
been  met,  the  handwriting  of  warning  Is 
on  the  wall;  and  something  must  be  done 
to  prepare  for  a  future  that  will  give  us 
overseas,  prompt  availability  of  the 
needed  tools  of  war 

Two  things  have  already  been  done 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  already 
shipped  and  stored  across  the  seas,  in 
various  localities,  large  quantities  of 
military  materiel  to  be  available  in  gen- 
eral localities  for  ultimate  shipping  to 
specific  spots  where  the  need  may  arise. 

Second,  we  have,  in  the  last  few  years, 
greatly  Increased  our  combat  airlift  ca- 
pacity. It  is  not,  however,  economically 
feasible  to  move  by  air  the  tremendous 
quantities  of  materiel  needed  in  any  large 
operation;  for  the  cost  of  this  procedure 
would  be  prohibitive;  much  greater  than 
what  the  proposed  new  type  of  ship  pro- 
gram would  cost 

Therefore,  there  remains  a  need  for 
speedy  placement  of  the  needed  weapons 
m  quantity,  without  the  long  leadtlmes 
of  advanced  notice  which  would  be  re- 
quired If  merchant  ships  were  to  be 
used. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  has  come 
up  with  the  Idea  of  the  fast  deployment 
logistic  ship,  a  vessel  specifically  de- 
signed to  carry  all  that  would  be  needed 
in  the  way  of  weapons  and  to  have  these 
loaded  ships  placed  around  the  world  In 
a  quickly  movable  manner.  Of  course, 
even  with  such  vessels  there  would  still 
be.  In  any  great  war,  a  need  for  calling 
upon  the  merchant  marine  for  a  reserve 
capacity. 

It  Is  planned  to  have  perhaps  30  such 
fast  deployment  logistic  ships.  The  cost 
of  the  construction  of  each  Is  estimated 
to  be  about  $30  million  apiece  for  con- 
struction. The  cost  of  maintaining  each 
of  them  through  their  lifespan.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  crews,  maintenance 
men,  and  communications  personnel, 
would  run  another  $30  or  $40  million. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  the  program  is  about 
$70  million  a  ship  times  30  ships  or  $2.1 
billion. 

A  giant  step  forward  occiured  when 
the  President  in  his  annual  budget  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asked  for  five  of  these 
ships,  to  begin  the  program.  Two  experi- 
mental ships  were  authorized  and  funded 
In  fiscal  year  1966,  but  the  Department 
of  Defense  postponed  the  construction  of 
these  ships  for  consideration  of  the  pack- 
age concept  In  producing  the  FDLS, 
which  was  proposed  by  the  President  this 
year.  The  purpose  of  this  postponement 
Is  to  reduce  the  ultimate  expense  of  each 
of  the  PDL  ships  and  the  whole  package. 
This  way  we  will  take  full  advantage  of 
the  multiple  procurement  program  for 
the  ships.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  approved  four  of  the 
FDLfi";  the  two  recommended  by  Con- 
gress In  1966  and  two  more  this  year. 
This  recommendation  Includes  cancella- 
tion costs  if  the  whole  program  concept 
is  not  later  approved. 

The  persormel  aboard  each  ship  would 
consist  of  Army  personnel  who  would 
maintain  the  equipment;  Navy  personnel 
who  would  man  the  communications  ac- 
tivities; and  finally,  civilian  maritime 
personnel  who  would  operate  the  ship 
itself. 

Capt.  Lloyd  Sheldon,  president  of 
the  International  Organization  of  Mas- 
ters, Mates  ti  Pilots,  said  In  an  interview 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  the  program 
should  not  be  approved  and  that — 

Both  the  unions  and  private  business  will 
be  knocked  out  of  the  military  end  of  tbe 
shipping  business  If  this  program  is  ap- 
proved. 

Some  others  In  orgarilzed  labor  have 
taken  a  similar  view. 

But  when  all  of  the  facts  and  data  are 
considered,  organized  labor  may  find 
that  this  program  will  be  In  no  way  detri- 
mental to  them,  but  actually  of  assist- 
ance. The  reason  for  this  Is  that,  as  I  have 
already  Indicated,  there  will  be  certain 
permanently  employed  civilian  maritime 
personnel  In  this  program  which  would 
be  added  to  the  Job  opportunities  for 
those  now  employed  In  maritime  activi- 
ties. The  number  of  such  new  Jobs  would 
be  somewhere  between  1,000  and  2,000. 
When  this  becomes  clear,  I  would  think 
that  the  maritime  unions  would  support 
the  program. 

There  is  some  opposition  from  parts  of 
the  maritime  Industry  and  that  oi^^ortu- 


nity  can  probably  be  best  summarized  by 
the  statement  of  Congressman  Lkggitt 
in  his  letter  to  the  President  dated  Jan- 
uary 9, 1967,  in  which  he  said : 

Far  better  It  would  be  to  build  a  fleet  with 
a  function,  l.e.,  a  true  modem  fast  merchant 
fleet  that  would  be  availal}le  on  priority  call 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  weakness  of  this  position  is  that 
no  merchant  fleet  which  is  engaged  in 
active  maritime  voyages  can  be  readily 
available  in  the  time  frame  that  is 
needed  and  contemplated  for  these  FDL 
ships,  even  11  all  of  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining the  ships  for  the  military  can  be 
overcome  in  time  of  war. 

Currently,  the  United  States  ranks 
only  sixth  among  the  world's  active 
fleets— behind  the  United  Kingdom,  Li- 
beria. Japan,  Russia,  and  Norway. 

At  the  present  time,  owners  of  the 
merchant  fleet  argue  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  furnish  ships  which  have  been 
financed  with  Federal  assistance  because 
to  do  so  interferes  with  theirs,  and  the 
U.S.  world  trade. 

So.  what  Congressman  Lecgett  argues 
for  is  not  likely  to  be  a  real  solution  to 
the  problem  confronting  our  country. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  these  FDL 
ships  will,  to  an  extent,  allow  the  marl- 
time  industry  to  have  a  more  solid  and 
permanent  base  for  their  Investments 
and  operations  on  a  continuous  basis, 
regardless  of  whether  war  occurs  or  not. 

The  30  PDL  ships  would  be  but  about 
2  percent  of  the  number  of  ships  in  the 
total  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

The  decline  of  merchant  marine  ship- 
building in  the  United  States  has  been 
well  publicized.  Russia  is  outbuilding  us 
by  a  ratio  of  12  to  1  on  nimibers  of  ships 
and  8  to  1  by  tormage. 

In  addition,  Soviet  shipyards  are  op- 
erating at  near  capacity;  about  half  of 
the  capacity  of  this  covmtry  Is  today 
idle.  Some  shipbuilders  feel  that  the  in- 
creasing Russian  fleet  will  be  her  prin- 
cipal economic  weapon  against  the  West ; 
the  Soviets  having  the  power  to  control 
ocean  freight  rates. 

What  they  overlook  is  that  these  ships 
in  key  positions  throughout  the  world 
can  position  materiel  where  needed  at  a 
cheaper  cost  in  time  and  money  than 
having  to  airlift  thousands  of  tons  of 
equipment  by  air  In  time  of  crisis.  The 
merchant  fleet  could  not  be  depended 
on  to  have  the  capability,  to  be  loaded 
and  assembled  in  the  positions  needed  to 
deliver,  a  division-worth  of  Army  equip- 
ment with  complete  imlt  integrity  In  less 
than  a  few  months. 

America  suffers  a  serious  disadvantage 
in  shli*uilding :  We  now  rank  14th 
among  the  15  chief  shipbuilding  nations 
in  the  world. 

Some  shipbuilders  now  have  positive 
thoughts  on  this  project  because  they 
feel  the  new  assembly  line  type  produc- 
tion of  ships,  similar  to  the  well-known 
Aiendal  yard  in  Sweden,  which  has  de- 
veloped a  standardization  in  design  will 
help  mold  modem  yards.  Some  individual 
shipyards  may  be  hurt  by  the  new  con- 
cept; but.  overall  good  will  be  felt  by  the 
Industry. 

There  have  been  questions  of  the  need 
for  a  new  shipyard  to  build  these  ships. 
The  program  could  be  undertaken  In 


several  shipyards  now  in  existence,  but 
the  cost  would  be  much,  much  higher  and 
at  a  reduced  level  of  standardization. 
There  Is  no  single  shipyard  presently 
capable  of  delivering  all  of  these  ships 
at  the  requisite  rate. 

Greater  economies  in  shipbuilding 
from  this  program  will  result  in  overall 
benefite  to  the  merchant  marine  as  well 
as  to  the  Navy.  The  FDLS  program  will 
represent  only  6  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
shipbuilding  effort  on  an  annual  basis 
for  the  next  6  years.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  could  create  a  monopoly. 

What  of  the  small  shipbuilder?  There 
will  continue  to  be  many  ship  programs 
involving  relatively  small  numbers  of 
ships  and  others  involving  larger  num- 
bers of  small  ships. 

In  view  of  the  realities  of  the  present 
situation  In  shipbuilding  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  now  a  goodly  number  of 
shipbuilding  companies  who  are  giving 
approval  to  the  FDLS  program.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  all  are  in  agreement  but 
the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  approval. 

I  did  not  approach  this  program  and 
its  implications  with  any  prejudgment; 
and  I  sought  out  the  facts  in  a  quest 
only  for  what  Is  best  for  our  country. 
After  this  study  it  appears  clear  to  me 
that  the  program  Is  needed  and  that 
the  benefits  from  it  will  be  experienced 
not  only  in  the  added  defense  strength 
of  our  country,  but  In  the  upgrading  of 
our  shipbuilding  and  maritime  indus- 
tries, which  greatly  need  any  assistance 
they  can  get. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Machen]  as  much  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  9240,  the  mili- 
tary defense  procurement,  research,  and 
development  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968  in  the  amount  of  $21.4  billion. 

The  reason  I  am  pleased  Is  because  I 
believe  this  legislation  to  be  forward- 
looking  and  very  responsive  to  the  de- 
fense needs  of  our  country  for  today — 
and  tomorrow.  Additionally,  it  Is  my  feel- 
ing that  Chairman  RrvERs  is  to  be  com- 
plimented lor  his  leadership  in  formu- 
lating and  shaping  this  bill  to  meet  pres- 
ent and  future  requirements,  as  he  sees 
than,  and  as  our  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  see  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  not  an  easy  task, 
and  It  usually  is  a  thankless  one,  for  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  to  lead  their  committee 
monbers,  their  hearings,  and  their  re- 
ports through  the  enormous  amount  ol 
material  that  oMnes  Irom  the  Delense 
Department  regarding  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  budget  each  year.  De- 
cisions of  monumental  consequence  must 
be  made.  They  carmot  be  procrastinated, 
nor  can  they  be  held  in  abeyance. 

For  example,  we  discussed  and  made 
far-ranging  decisions  on  the  present  and 
future  ol  the  antl-balllstlc-mlssile  sys- 
tem— a  decision  which  is  directly  related 
to  our  loreign  affairs  and  loreign  f>ollcy 
In  the  cold  war;  we  considered  and  made 
decisions  on  the  luture  ol  the  last  de- 
plojonent  logistics  ships,  decisions  which 
directly  affect  the  luture  of  our  ship- 
building Industry,  and  we  made  numer- 
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ouft  other  declxioas  of  vital  national  and 
International  alcmlflcance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  In  accord  with  the 
decisions  that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Oonunlttee  has  made  on  thetse  Issues.  I 
feel  that  the  cominlttee  has  performed  a 
pubUc  service  In  presenting  the  commit- 
tee's position  on  these  Issues  In  a  clear 
and  concise  fashion  In  the  report  on  H.R 
9240. 

Looking  at  our  functions  In  general 
terms.  I  feel  that  the  problems  of  makln« 
these  decisions  are  compounded  tr.-  f»o 
requirements:  First,  Is  to  make  certain 
that  we  meet  our  obligations  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  day-to-day  needs  of 
our  forces  there  Second.  Is  the  nece.s,slty 
to  maintain  our  military  posture  in  the 
world  by  movlnt;  ahead  at  a  reasonable 
speed  in  the  development  of  the  new- 
weapons  systems  but  without  leaping 
ahead  too  far  and  too  fast  in  a  manner 
which  wastes  taxpayers'  money  and  falls 
to  keep  up  with  technological  develop- 
ments as  they  occur  In  this  respect,  I  do 
believe  that  our  first  lire  of  defen.«ie  Is 
deterrents  through  a  strong  military 
ofTenslve  capability  I  believe  that  this 
bill,  H.R.  9240,  fully  meets  these  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  t-entleman  from 
nilnols  [Mr  Puicil.  who  Is  the  chairman 
of  our  very  Important  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development,  as  much  time 
as  he  may  require 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnots.  Mr  Chairman, 
the  bill  under  consideration,  H.R  9240. 
includes  $7  3  billion  for  Defense  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  The 
amount  recommended.  In  terms  of  new 
obllgatlonal  authority.  Is  $212  million 
more  than  was  appropriated  last  year 
and  Is  $127  million  more  than  the  Con- 
gress authorized  last  year.  Including  the 
supplemental  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills  considered  earlier  this  year. 
The  amount  requested  for  research  and 
development  reflects  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately $900  million  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  the 
amounts  submitted  In  the  budget  re- 
quests of  the  military  departments. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
made  only  one  change  In  the  research 
and  development  programs  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  We  added  $25  million  for 
the  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft— AMSA.  This  action  by  the  com- 
mittee was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  has  long  been 
the  position  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  the  Nation  should  have 
a  balanced  strategic  force  consisting  of 
both  manned  and  immanned  systems, 
missiles,  and  aircraft.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  unmanned  systems,  the  Nation 
Is  In  a  very  stroxig  position  with  our 
Mlnuteman  and  Titan  missiles  deployed 
and  operational  in  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  our  fleet  ballis- 
tic missile  system  deployed,  or  ready  for 
deployment,  in  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

From  the  standpoint  of  manned  sys- 
tems, our  posture  will  deteriorate  In  the 
1970's  unless  we  develop  and  produce  a 
replacement  for  the  aging  fleet  of  B-52 
bombers.  Last  year  the  Congress  was  told 


of  the  decision  to  convert  the  TFX.  now 
known  as  the  P-111.  Into  a  long-range 
strategic  bomber,  the  PB-llI.  However. 
this  weapon  system  will.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as 
well  as  many  of  our  military  leaders,  be 
an  interim  system  only:  therefore,  the 
need  for  an  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft  to  replace  the  B-52s  and  All  the 
i;:ap  not  covered  by  the  FB-111. 

The  funds  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee for  this  program  will  enable  the 
Air  Force  to  Initiate  the  contract  defini- 
tion phase  of  development  during  the 
early  months  of  fiscal  year  1968.  Initia- 
tion of  contract  definition  l.s  not  a  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  to 
produce  the  aircraft  In  question.  Tlie 
P'.irpose  of  contract  definition  Is  to  deter- 
mine the  deslkrn  and  ofieratlonal  char- 
acteristics of  the  aircraft  and  to  establish 
cost  parameters  for  the  development  and 
production  of  the  total  weapon  system. 
If  the  contract  definition  phase  Is  suc- 
cessfully completed  during  Uie  coming 
year,  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1969  will  undoubtedly  Include  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  necessary  for  a  major  devel- 
opment effort  on  the  AMSA. 

In  view  of  the  limited  time  I  have  been 
allotted.  I  cannot  describe  tl-.e  total  re- 
.search  and  development  program  of  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  ITiercfore.  I  will 
touch  only  upon  tlioso  major  projects 
requiring  the  greatest  dollar  amounts. 

For  the  Army,  the  largest  program  Is 
the  Nike  X  anti-balllstic-misslle  .system 
which  totals  $443  million.  Much  has  been 
.said  and  written  about  thLs  program  over 
the  past  few  years  You  will  recall  that 
our  research  and  development  efforts  on 
a  ballistic  missile  defense  .system  were 
first  begun  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  1955  with  the  project  known  as 
the  Nlke-Zeus.  Since  the  beginning  of 
that  research  effort,  over  $4  billion  have 
been  expended  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, ^"hlle  the  Army  has  consl.stently 
recommended  deployment  of  an  antlbal- 
listlc  missile  system.  It  has  been  only  the 
last  2  years  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  unanlmou.sly  recommended 
the  deplojrment  of  Nike  X. 

The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  has  stated 
that  he  will  take  no  action  now  to  deploy 
Nike  X  pending  the  outcome  of  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
designed  to  limit  the  deployment  of  an 
antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  system  The  Secre- 
tary stated  to  the  conunlttee  that  In  the 
event  these  negotiations  prove  unsuc- 
cessful. It  Is  proposed  to  reconsider  the 
deployment  decision.  Fimds  have  been 
included  in  the  fLscal  year  1968  budget 
to  provide  for  such  actions  as  may  be  re- 
quired at  that  time.  The  funds  contained 
in  the  budget  before  you  are  said  to  be 
adequate  to  initiate  production  If  the  de- 
cision Is  made  to  do  so.  so  there  Is  no 
argximent  as  to  the  proper  funding  level 
for  the  coming  fiscal  yecir 

The  question  is  when  to  deploy  and 
what  degree  of  deployment  Is  desired. 
Many  different  leveU  of  deployment  have 
been  studied  and  proposed  ranging  from 
a  defense  of  our  cities  against  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  cost  of  $20  bil- 
lion or  more  to  a  level  of  deployment 


called  austere,  wliich  would  offer  a 
high  degree  of  protection  for  the  whole 
Nation  against  a  missile  attack  In  the 
1970's  from  the  Red  Chinese — at  a  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  about  $3^8  billion. 
It  Is  said  that  this  austere  deployment 
could  be  coupled  with  the  defense  of  our 
missile  forces  Into  a  "thin  defense"  for  a 
total  cost  of  about  $4  billion.  Since  It 
will  take  months  and  years  to  produce 
and  deploy  the  Nike  X  system,  regardless 
of  the  level  of  deployment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  begin  the  production 
now  and  make  judgments  at  the  proper 
times  In  the  future  as  the  necessary  final 
level  of  deployment.  The  major  effort 
should  probably  be  toward  the  thin  de- 
ployment and  then — as  the  dlfHcult  pro- 
duction problems  are  overcome  and  the 
reaction  of  our  potential  enemies  Ls 
studied — the  necessary  changes.  If 
needed,  can  be  Introduced  Into  the  de- 
ployment plans. 

In  my  opinion,  we.  as  a  nation.  In  the 
1970s  will  need  the  protection  that  only 
the  Nike  X  antlballlstlc  missile  system 
can  provide  No  one  can  guarantee  when 
Red  China  will  have  an  operational 
ICBM  capability  that  will  be  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  our  country.  Their  de- 
\Tlopment  efforts  can  be  accelerated 
without  our  knowledge,  thereby  giving 
them  an  earlier  operational  capability 
than  presently  predicted  On  the  other 
hand,  I  realize  that  development  prob- 
lems can  be  encountered  which  would  de- 
lay that  same  date.  Likewise,  we  could 
encounter  similar  delays  In  the  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  the  Nike  X  sys- 
tem. Rather  than  gamble  on  this  unnec- 
essary risk.  I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
am  willing  to  spend  the  funds  now  to  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  protection  against 
ballistic  missiles  at  a  safe  date  In  the 
early  1970's. 

Another  missile  system  supported  by 
the  bill  before  you  Is  the  Sam  D.  While 
this  mLsslle  system  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  air  and  missile  de- 
fense of  the  field  Army,  It  will  also  pro- 
vide a  capability  within  the  United 
States  for  defense  against  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  ThLs  advanced  air  de- 
fervse  system  will  replace  the  Hercules 
and  Hawk  batteries  in  the  1970's, 

Two  other  Army  development  efforts 
that  I  will  describe  briefly  are  In  the  air- 
craft and  related  equipment  area.  In 
July  1965,  General  Westmoreland  stated 
that  an  urgent  requirement  existed  for 
an  Improved  armed  helicopter  to  escort 
troop-carrying  helicopters  without  hav- 
ing to  degrade  the  speed  capability  of  the 
troop  carrier.  To  fill  this  critical  need  In 
the  shortest  possible  flme.  the  Army  ini- 
tiated a  program  on  the  UH-1  series  of 
aircraft  as  an  interim  measure  pending 
the  development  of  a  more  advanced 
aerial  Are  support  system  now  known 
as  the  AH-56A.  This  interim  armed  hell- 
copter,  designated  the  Hueycobra.  Is 
being  flight- tested  at  the  present  time 
and  will  be  deployed  to  Vietnam  in  the 
very  near  future.  The  Hueycobra  will  re- 
place the  UH-IB  C  as  a  primary  armed 
helicopter  In  Vietnam.  On  an  escort  mis- 
sion the  Hueycobra  will  have  an  approxi- 
mately 30- percent  cruise  speed  advan- 
tage over  the  UH-ID  troop  carrier  heli- 
copter. It  wlU  be  able  to  protect  the 


flanks  of  the  air  mobUe  column  as  well  as 
dash  ahead  to  conduct  reconnaissance 
and  provide  suppressive  fire  In  the  land- 
ing zone.  .  ^  .  t 
Although  the  Hueycobra  Is  being  sent 
to  Vietnam  as  an  Improved  armed  heli- 
copter, the  Army  considers  it  to  be  an 
interim  measure  since  the  aircraft  re- 
portedly will  not  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  fully  integrated  three-dimen- 
sional gimshlp.  For  this  requirement  the 
Army  Is  continuing  development  of  an 
advanced  aerial  fire  support  system 
which  I  indicated  was  the  AH-56A,  and 
will  be  named  the  Cheyenne.  The  first 
prototype  was  rolled  out  on  May  3  and 
will  immediately  begin  a  series  of  systems 
tests  leading  to  the  first  flight  test  later 
this  year.  This  helicopter  is  designed  to 
fly  at  nearly  twice  the  speed  of  combat 
helicopters  now  In  Vietnam.  The  Army 
is  very  excited  about  the  potential  oper- 
ational capability  of  this  armed  helicop- 
ter/aircraft. 

The  largest  single  research  and  devel- 
opment program  in  the  Navy  budget  is 
the  fleet  ballistic  missile  system,  which 
includes  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon  mis- 
siles. This  program  totals  almost  25  per- 
cent of  the  Navy  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  represente  an  Increase  of  over 
$80  million  from  last  year.  The  Polaris 
system  was  initially  deployed  in  Novem- 
ber 1960.  The  fleet  ballistic  missile  force 
has  grown  considerably  in  size  and  capa- 
bility since  that  date.  Forty  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  have  been  commissioned. 
The  41st.  and  last,  SSBN  in  the  approved 
program,  the  Will  Rogers,  wiU  be  ready 
for  deployment  in  the  late  summer  of 
this  year. 

Improvement  in  the  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  has  been  as  significant  as  the 
growth  and  size  of  the  force.  The  1.200- 
mlle  Polaris  A-1  missile  has  been  retired. 
All  submarines  on  deployment  now  carry 
1.500-mlle  Polaris  A-2  or  2,500-mile 
A-3's.  In  December  1965,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  directed  that  development  of  the 
Poseidon  missile  be  pursued.  This  year 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  approve 
production  for  deployment.  Poseidon  will 
have  even  greater  range  and  accuracy 
than  Polaris.  In  order  to  take  advantage 
of  Its  greater  operational  capability,  the 
Navy  now  plans  to  equip  31  of  the  nu- 
clear missile  submarines  with  the  Posei- 
don. The  remaining  10  boats  of  the  au- 
thorized force  will  carry  the  A-3  missile. 
Included  in  the  Navy  request  are  de- 
velopment funds  for  six  models  of  fleet 
aircraft;  the  P-lllB  Interceptor;  the  A- 
7 A  light  attack  aircraft;  the  EA-flB  at- 
tack warfare  aircraft;  a  new  carrier- 
based  antisubmarine  aircraft,  now  re- 
ferred to  as  VBX;  an  advanced  carrier- 
based  early  warning  and  control  aircraft 
E-2B ;  and  preliminary  work  required  for 
a  new  multlmlsslon  fighter  attack  air- 
craft. PAX. 

An  alr-to-surface  tactical  missile  im- 
der  development  by  the  Navy  which  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  committee  is 
the  Condor  missile.  Last  year  the  com- 
mittee Increased  the  funds  requested  for 
the  development  of  this  system.  How- 
ever. Congress  elected  not  to  appropriate 
all  the  funds  authorized.  This  missile  will 
be  the  first  weapon  to  allow  attack  air- 
craft to  deliver  a  conventional  warhead 


with  high  accuracy  without  exposing  the 
launch  aircraft  to  ground  fire  and  mis- 
siles In  the  target  area.  I  am  sure  that 
our  pilots  flying  over  North  Vietnam 
would  like  to  have  this  missile  in  their  in- 
ventory today. 

The    manned    orbiting    laboratory — 
MOL — ^Is  the  largest  single  program  in 
the  Air  Force  research  and  development 
budget  request.  This  program  consists  of 
a  Titan  m  space  booster,  a  Gemini  space- 
craft, a  laboratory  vehicle,  and  support- 
ing equipment.  The  booster  planned  to  be 
used  Is  designated  the  Titan  ni-M  which 
differs  from  the  Titan  m-C  by  having  an 
uprated  core  and   seven-segment  solid 
prc4>ellant  motor  in  place  of  a  five-seg- 
ment motor.  The  spacecraft  will  be  the 
Gemini  B  which  was  developed  in  the 
national  space  program,  but  modified  for 
the  MOL  application.  The  laboratory  ve- 
hicle Is  being  designed  specifically  for  the 
MOL  program.  The  Air  Force  objectives 
in  the  program  are  threefold.  First,  to 
determine,  in  greater  detail,  the  capabil- 
ities of  man  in  space,  particularly  with 
defense  application.  Secondly,  to  develop 
equipment  that  will  contribute  to  subse- 
quent   manned    and    unmanned    space 
flight.  And,  lastly,  to  experiment  with 
these  equipments.  The  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  for  the  MOL  is  $430  million  which 
will  be  used  to  complete  design  work  and 
continue  fabrication  of  flight  hardware. 
The  largest  aircraft  development  pro- 
gram is  the  C-5A  for  which  $305  mUUon 
is  included  in  the  bUl  before  us.  This  is 
the  third  year  of  full-scale  development. 
The  C-6A,  with  a  maximum  gross  weight 
of  weU  over  700,000  pounds,  will  be  the 
world's  largest  airplane  and  represents  a 
tremendous  stride  in  the  evolution  of  air- 
craft. It  will  be  able  to  move  110  tons  of 
cargo  more  than  3,000  nautical  miles  in 
7  to  8  hours.  Each  of  the  four  TF-39  fan 
Jet  engines  will  deliver  41,000  pounds  of 
thrust,  double  that  of  today's  commercial 
fan  Jet  engines,  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  specific  fuel  consumption  by 
one-fourth.  Delivery  of  the  first  produc- 
tion C-5A  is  scheduled  for  mid- 1969. 

As  a  member  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Subcommittee,  I  cannot  help  but  have  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  development  of 
this  aircraft,  as  well  as  the  C-141  which 
is  now  in  our  Inventory  and  performing 
such  a  splendid  Job  in  support  of  our 
forces  In  Southeast  Asia.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  great  increase  In  oiu-  stra- 
tegic aircraft  capability  over  the  past  6 
years  belongs  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  our  illus- 
trious leader,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rrvrasl.  As  chairman  of 
the  Airlift  Subcommittee  in  1960  and 
again  in  1963.  he  forcefully  revealed  the 
deficits  then  existing  in  our  total  airlift 
capability  to  meet  wartime  requirements. 
He  fought  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  by  re- 
questing the  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
funds  for  the  C-135  and  the  C-130E. 
His  subcommittee  also  strongly  recom- 
mended the  development  of  the  C-141 
and  the  C-6A.  As  a  result  of  these  ac- 
tions, our  strategic  airlift  capability  by 
1970  will  have  Increased  1.000  percent  In 
this  decade. 

While  not  In  the  research  and  develop- 
ment section,  the  bUl  before  you  includes 
$60  million  for  procurement  of  additional 


C-130E*s.  These  are  badly  needed  by  the 
Tactical  Air  Command  to  replace  those 
lost  in  Southeast  Asia  during  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967.  Based  on  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Airlift  Subcommittee  in  1965 
and  1966. 1  strongly  believe  that  still  ad- 
ditional aircraft  are  needed  to  provide 
tactical  airlift  capability  to  meet  the 
requirements  imposed  upon  the  Tactical 
Air  Command.  It  is  my  desire  as  chair- 
man of  the  newly  reestablished  Military 
Airlift  Subcommittee  to  again  carefully 
review  this  area  of  airlift  later  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  covered  only  a 
very  few  of  the  projects  and  programs 
supported  by  the  $7.3  billion  contained  in 
this  bin.  While  this  is  the  largest  dollar 
amount  ever  authorized  for  research  and 
development  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, it  does  not  necessarily  reflect  an 
increase  in  effort  over  previous  years. 
The  3 -percent  dollar  Increase  Is  said  to 
be  less  than  the  normal  annual  cost-of- 
living  increases  which  affect  research 
and  development  efforts  as  well  as  pro- 
duction. In  my  opinion,  the  funds  re- 
quested are  austere.  The  amount  included 
in  this  budget  for  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  almost  $900  million  less  than 
that  requested  by  the  military  services 
and  Is  Intended  in  the  words  of  Defense 
witnesses  to  provide  "only  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  support  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  where  the  problems  are 
pressing,  the  needs  clear,  the  approach 
sound,  and  the  talent  available." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  IchordI. 
Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sup- 
port of  that  portion  of  HJl.  9240  deal- 
ing with  research  and  development.  I 
would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
subject  of  the  Army  research  program 
on  night  vision  devices. 

In  discussions  of  Vietnam  one  often 
hears  the  expression  "The  rUght  belongs 
to  the  Vletcong."  For  several  years  now 
the  Army  has  been  acUvely  pursuing  a 
program  entitled  "Night  Vision."  which 
will  change  that  ownership.  The  impact 
of  this  program  on  future  warfare  is 
enormous.  No  longer  will  the  fall  of  dark- 
ness mark  the  stop  or  even  slowdown 
of  the  tempo  of  operations.  No  longer 
will  darkness  offer  our  enemies  either 
opportunity  for  coimterattack  or  even 
rest  from  our  own  relentless  pressure. 
The  acccMnpllshments  and  promise  of  the 
night  vision  program  are  such  that  this 
dramatic  change  will  be  a  reality. 

This  is  not  a  new  progrsun,  it  Is  one 
that  the  Army  has  been  pursuing  for  a 
niunber  of  years.  The  Army's  early  rec- 
ognition of  the  promise  and  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  program  has  pio- 
neered the  way  in  developing  items  of 
night  vision  equipment. 

The  Army  has  also  prepared  a  pro- 
gram, taking  advantage  of  these  new  de- 
velopments to  provide  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam with  interrelated  sets  of  night 
vision  and  radar  equipment  to  further 
improve  our  night  combat  capabilities. 
The  basic  objective  is  to  so  equip  our  in- 
fantry and  air  mobile  forces  along  with 
their  supporting  artillery  and  survell- 
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lanoe  units  ao  that  they  can  extend  their 
dayUgbt  suoceases  Into  the  nlsht.  The 
procram  \a  entitled  "Sea  Niteops."  As 
thU  (trogram  U  completed,  the  Vletcong. 
who  remipply.  move,  and  fight  predomi- 
nately at  night  wui  find  thenxselves  as 
expoMd  and  vulnerable  to  our  superior 
forces  as  though  It  were  daylight. 

BccauM  the  Army  Ls  leading  the  way 
In  this  new  and  expanding  technology, 
ita  program  has  been  growing  rapidly 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  current 
budget  provides  for  both  the  continued 
expansion  of  the  night  vision  R.  L  D  pro- 
gram and  the  Vietnam-oriented  Sea 
Niteops.  The  Army  is  to  be  commended 
for  Its  aggressive  leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PiuniiI. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  Mr. 
Batw  have  given  an  excellent  overall  pic- 
ture of  this  Important  bill.  I  would  like 
to  make  some  further  remarks  about 
specific  elements  of  the  program. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  committee  when  he  presented 
the  proposed  Navy  1968  aircraft  pro- 
curement program.  Vice  Adm.  Thomas 
Connolly  addressed  what  I  construed  as 
the  Navy's  minimum  need  for  the  phase- 
In  of  more  effective  aircraft  and  for  the 
repiaoement  of  projected  combat  and  op- 
erational losses. 

The  overall  figure  he  used  at  that  time 
for  all  categories  of  naval  aircraft  was 
695;  these  are  Included  in  the  1968  au- 
thorization we  have  before  us. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  our  na- 
tional dependence  on  the  sea -based 
strUclng  force  concept — the  enormous 
dividends  we  have  derived  as  a  result  of 
our  wise  but  sometimes  hesitant  invest- 
ment In  the  heart  of  the  concept — the 
attack  aircraft  carrier  with  its  embarked 
carrier  air  wing.  Its  record  during  the 
past  3  years  in  the  Vietnamese  war  un- 
derscores both  its  military  and  political 
Independence  and  causes  me  to  recall  a 
statement  made  by  Winston  Churchill  to- 
ward the  close  of  World  War  U.  The 
great  Englishman  observed : 

If  we  dlUn't  have  aircraft  camera,  we 
would  have  had  to  invent  thetn 

The  quote  has  significant  application 
here  and  now. 

Navy  and  Marine  airmen  Introduced 
the  first  tactical  night  and  all-weather 
attack  capability  into  Southeast  Asia. 
Tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  Navy  indus- 
try teams  which  conceived  and  brought 
to  operational  fruition  the  Qrumman  A- 
6A  Intruder.  E-2A  Hawkeye,  the  McDon- 
nell P-4  Phantom  II  and  the  North 
American  RA-5C  Vigilante.  Superlatives 
are  JtuUfied  in  the  case  of  each. 

The  Intruder  Is  the  world's  finest  all- 
weather  attack  airplane. 

The  Hawkeye  has  advanced  the  state 
of  the  art  of  airborne  air  control  on  a 
quantum  basis  to  the  benefit  of  all  of 
our  services  fiying  operational  aircraft 
in  Southeast  Asia.  While  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  this  authorlzaUon,  it  Is  worthy 
of  such  mention. 

The  Phantom  is  the  sUndard  of  the 
fighter  or  Interceptor  world — the  fastest 
axul  most  effective  aircraft  of  Its  type 
flying  today  as  well  as  a  uniquely  effec- 
tive attack  bomber. 


Our  reconnaissance  poeture.  with  the 
advent  of  the  Vigilante  integrated  op- 
erational intelligence  system,  leaves  little 
to  be  desired. 

The  nature  of  the  other  airplanes  ap- 
pearing In  the  authorization  bespeaks 
increased  effectiveness  for  the  Navy- 
Marine  team.  Ling-Temco-Vought's  A- 
7A  Corsair  II  Ls  on  the  verge  of  opera- 
tional deployment  and  will  add  longer 
legs.  Increased  loiter  time  and  larger 
ordnance  load-carr>lng  ability  to  the 
sea-based  commander's  power  portfolio. 

Marine  aviation  l(X)ks  eagerly  and 
rightfully  to  the  North  American  OV- 
lOA  Bronco  since  its  introduction  will 
enhance  an  already  proven  and  vital 
ability  to  support  troop  maneuver  and 
consolidation 

In  the  same  light,  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  impacts  of  the  so-called 
primitive  war  in  Vietnam  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  helicopter  buys  proposed  in  the 
authorization.  Combat  use  of  massed 
helicopters  was  something  few  experts 
predicted,  yet  we  have  been  shown  dra- 
matically that  the  versatility  and  mo- 
bility Inherent  In  these  machines  have 
been  the  key  tools  In  coping  with  Vlet- 
cone;    guerrilla    tactics 

And  now  I  would  like  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  an  item  In  the  Army  pro- 
curement portion  of  the  bill— an  item 
which  does  not  receive  as  much  atten- 
tion as  I  think  it  should 

As  you  are  iware.  the  authorizing  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  with  re.spect  to 
weapons  ."fy.stems  has  grown  .since  the 
first  enactment  of  the  so-called  412  law 
In  1959  The  late.st  addition  to  that  law 
requires  specific  authorization  for 
tracked  combat  vehicles — and  it  L?  to 
these  vehicles  that  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  remarks  at  this  time 

The  authorization  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  the  support  of  the 
tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Army  Is 
$424  7  million,  representing  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  fiscal  year  1968 
PEMA  budget. 

Among  the  vehicles  to  be  procured 
under  the  authorization  are  additional 
quantities  of  several  with  new  combat 
capabilities.  These  include  the  armored 
reconnaissance  airt)ome  assault  vehicle, 
XM-551— General  Sheridan— and  the 
M-60A1E2  Unk.  both  mounting  as  the 
principal  armament  the  Shillelagh  weap- 
ons system.  With  thLs  combination  gun 
and  guided  missile  system,  the  XM-551 
and  the  M-60A1E2  are  equipped  to  dis- 
rupt troop  concentrations,  reduce  strong 
points,  and  defeat  any  known  enemy 
armor. 

Improved  capabilities  are  represented 
by  the  full-tracked  cargo  carrier,  M-548 
This  vehicle,  adapted  from  the  M-H3 
armored  personnel  carrier.  Is  designed  to 
serve  primarily  as  an  ammunition  sup- 
ply vehicle  for  self-propelled  artillery 
units,  affording  a  degree  of  mobility 
equal  to  that  of  the  new  lightweight,  self- 
propelled  guns  and  howitzers  that  It  will 
support.  The  M-548  will  also  serve  as  the 
carrier  vehicle  for  the  Army's  Chaparral 
air  defense  system. 

Included  in  the  request  are  funds  for 
additional  quantities  of  the  self-pro- 
pelled air  defense  gun.  XM- 163— Vul- 
can. This  weapon,  aith  its  multlbanel 
automatic   20-multlmeter  cannons,   will 


provide  antiaircraft  fire  against  low- 
flying  aircraft  and  can  be  used  to  deliver 
ground  fire  against  personnel  and  lightly 
armored  vehicles. 

Funds  are  also  programed  for  addi- 
tional buys  of  other  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles to  enable  the  Army  to  meet  au- 
thorized acquisition  objectives,  equip 
new  units,  replace  combat  and  other 
losses,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  modern- 
ize Its  inventory. 

Additional  procurements  are  planned 
of  the  full-tracked,  self-propelled  155- 
millimeter  medium  howitzer,  M-109. 
which  Is  deployed  In  Vietnam.  This 
highly  mobile  fire  support  weapon  is  or- 
ganic to  the  Army's  mechanized  and  ar- 
mored divisions  and  armored  cavalry 
regiments.  First  procured  in  fiscal  year 
1962.  production  has  been  continuous 
since  that  time. 

Also  planned  are  additional  buys  of 
the  self-propelled  81 -millimeter  mortar 
carrier.  M-125A1.  a  lightweight,  armored 
vehicle  for  transporting  the  81 -milli- 
meter mortar  and  crew,  and  the  full- 
tracked  light  armored  recovery  vehicle. 
M-578.  which  is  used  to  recover  armored 
vehicles  tuid  self-propelled  artillery  in 
the  15-  to  35-ton  class. 

Also  to  be  procured  are  additional 
quantities  of  the  tranporter-launcher  for 
the  armored  vehicle  launched  bridge,  a 
vehicle  designed  to  transport,  launch, 
and  retrieve  a  60-foot  scissoring- type 
aluminum  bridge.  Additional  quantities 
are  also  being  procured  of  the  full- 
tracked  combat  engineer  vehicle.  M-728. 
which  is  used  by  combat  engineers  for 
demolition,  obstacle  clearance,  and  con- 
struction support;  It  Is  equipped  with  a 
165 -millimeter  turret-mounted  demoli- 
tion gun,  an  A-frame  with  winch,  and  a 
bulldozer  blade.  Both  the  M-728  and  the 
AVLB  transporter-launcher  use  the 
basic  M-60  medium  tank  chassis. 

These  vehicles  do  not  have  the  glamor 
of  Jet  aircraft  or  nuclear  submarines  but 
they  are  a  very  Important  part  of  our 
total  offensive  capability. 

Vietnam  is  on  our  mind  but  we  should 
be  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  still 
our  greatest  threat  and  that  country  to- 
gether with  its  satellites  possesses  some- 
thing In  the  order  of  90,000  tanks. 

Another  phase  that  drew  miy  particu- 
lar attention  during  our  consideration  of 
this  bill  was  the  Increasing  use  of  the 
C-130  aircraft  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
necessity  for  additional  aircraft.  The 
committee  Is  proposing,  therefore,  that 
the  Air  Force  program  be  Increased  by 
the  procurement  of  25  additional  C- 
130E  aircraft. 

This  aircraft  Is  basically  a  medium- 
size,  four-engine  transport  aircraft  ca- 
pable of  air  delivery  of  personnel  or  ma- 
terial by  parachute  or  landing  as  re- 
quired. Special  features  in  this  aircraft 
Include  an  Integral  ramp  and  cargo  door, 
crew  and  cargo  compartment  pressurlza- 
tion,  ground  and  in-flight  air  condition- 
ing, thermal  de-lclng  system,  single- 
point  refueling,  and  an  excellent  auto- 
matic pilot  system. 

The  committee  has  examined  the 
Impact  of  continued  hostilities  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  Increased  dally  utilization 
and  employment  of  the  C-130  aircraft  in 
the  combat  environment  of  SEA  results 
in  greater  attrition  than  originally  pro- 


jected. Also,  due  to  the  versatility  of  the 
C-130  aircraft,  aircraft  have  been  di- 
verted from  assignment  to  the  tactical 
airlift  role  to  satisfy  high  national  pri- 
ority missions. 

The  possibility  of  replacing  the  di- 
verted C-130  aircraft  In  their  special 
mission  roles  with  other  aircraft  and 
returning  the  C-130's  to  the  airlift  fleet 
was  examined.  It  was  found  that  it  is  not 
only  economically  Impractical  to  replace 
the  modlfled  C-130  aircraft  committed 
to  special  mission  accomplishments  with 
substitute  aircraft,  but  that  there  is  no 
other  aircraft  available  In  the  inventory 
which  can  meet  the  requirements  as  ef- 
fectively as  the  C-130  type  aircraft. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  speaks  for  itself 
and  I  know  that  it  will  receive  prompt 
approval  by  the  House.  It  is  the  result  of 
long  and  detailed  hearings  and  repre- 
sents a  most  Important  step  forward  in 
achieving  the  necessary  capability  which 
the  Nation  requires. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Clancy]. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  give  my  full  support  to  HJR.  9240  and 
urge  Its  immediate  passage.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
bills  to  come  before  the  Congress  each 
year,  if  not  the  most  Important. 

TTie  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
totaling  $21,435,032,000,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  for  the  procurement  of  urgently 
needed  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  other  military  hardware  to  keep  our 
defenses  at  the  high  levels  needed  at  this 
critical  time. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  Is  the  au- 
thorization of  $377  million  Included  in 
this  bill  for  preproductlon  activities  di- 
rected toward  the  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-mlssile  defense  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  $167.9  million  the  Congress 
appropriated  last  year  for  the  purchase 
of  Items  leading  to  the  deployment  of  an 
antiballistlc-misslle  system  was  not  obli- 
gated and  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  Indicated  its  strong  support  for  the 
Immediate  procurement  of  long  leadtime 
items  necessary  for  the  deployment  of 
an  antiballistlc-misslle  system.  The 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill,  added  to  the 
amount  made  available  in  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  related  items  would  give  the 
Department  of  Defense  $734.9  million  to 
move  ahead  with  an  antiballi£tlc-«nissile 
deployment. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  will  not  delay  any 
longer  a  decision  to  move  forward  in 
this  area.  This  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
procrastinate  while  the  known  enemy 
prepares.  We  cannot  take  a  defense  gam- 
ble that  could  result  in  aimlhllation  of 
some  of  our  cities  and  the  loss  of  count- 
less lives.  As  of  now,  we  have  absolutely 
no  active  defense  against  missiles.  Our 
nearly  20O  million  people  are  left  at  the 
mercy  of  enemy  nuclear  weapons.  Not 
only  would  the  Nike  X  offer  protection 
against  actual  nuclear  attack,  it  would 
additionally  serve  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  threat  of  attack. 

The  expenditure  of  the  funds  made 
available  in  this  bill  for  the  deployment 
of  an  antlballlstlc-mlsslle  system  does 
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not  necessitate  an  immediate  decision  on 
the  type  of  defense  to  be  ultimately  de- 
ployed. Tbe  decision  could  be  reached 
later  as  to  whether  we  desire  to  deploy 
the  thin  defense  or  a  more  extensive 
version. 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  administration, 
which  has  not  hesitated  to  spend  huge 
siuns  of  taxpayers  dollars  on  expensive 
social  programs,  pleads  high  cost  as  a 
reason  for  recommending  against  the 
missile  defense  system  which  could  save 
millions  of  American  lives.  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  pay  for 
a  missile  defense  system. 

For  6  years  now  the  administration 
has  rejected  repeated  recommendations 
that  the  United  States  move  forward  in 
the  development  and  deployment  of  such 
a  system.  In  recent  years,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  imanimously  urged 
that  this  be  done.  It  is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance for  the  United  States  to  go  ahead 
Immediately  with  an  antiballistlc-missile 
system,  particularly  In  view  of  the  con- 
flrmed  step-up  of  Soviet  activities  In  ABM 
deployment. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  not  proven 
himself  to  be  an  expert  In  all  military 
evaluation.  Yet  he  continues  to  dispute 
this  basic  point  of  national  security  and 
defense  which  is  urgently  recommended 
as  vital  by  men  jjossessed  of  great  mili- 
tary knowledge.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  Secretary  will  give  greater  heed 
to  the  combined  Judgment  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  that  he  wlU  follow 
more  closely  recommendations  made  by 
them  on  military  matters.  Experienced 
professional  military  Judgments  are  most 
essential  in  aiding  the  Secretary  to  ar- 
rive at  the  crucial  decisions  he  must 
make. 

I  would  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  great  responsibilities 
which  rest  on  those  who  must  make  the 
decisions  regarding  our  defense  against 
a  nuclear  threat.  In  fact,  the  very  grav- 
ity of  the  decisions  makes  it  imperative 
that  military  advice  representing  many 
years  of  experience  be  heeded. 

Not  too  many  weeks  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  an  editorial 
headed  "Is  McNamara  Making  His  First 
Mistake?"  The  editorial  simimed  up  a 
discussion  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  build  a  missile  defense  system 
this  way: 

It  was  tlie  early  boast  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara that  he  hasnt  made  a  mistake  yet 
.  .  .  UnlesB  we  aoon  scgulre  an  effective  antl- 
mlasUe  system,  heaven  help  the  United  States. 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara'e  first  mistake 
could  be  a  beaut. 

To  that,  I  say  "Amen."  We  have  added 
an  additional  $25  million  to  the  author- 
ization request  for  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft  program,  and  I  strong- 
ly support  this  action.  I  have  frequently 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  impera- 
tive to  expedite  work  on  this  program  to 
develop  a  bomber  follow-on  to  the  B-52. 
The  reluctance  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense notwithstanding,  I  believe  more 
than  ever  that  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
urgency  to  hasten  the  development  of  a 
new  manned  aircraft  that  can  meet  the 
optimum  performance  characteristics 
that  the  Air  9orce  requires  today. 

Tlie  manned  bomber  deserves  full  part- 


nership in  our  strategic  arsenal  because, 
among  many  assets,  it  forces  the  enemy 
to  provide  a  very  costly  second  type  of 
defense,  and  it  can  attack  mobile  targets 
of  uncertain  location. 

I  might  point  out  that  I  have  from  the 
very  beginning  disagreed  with  the  DOD's 
decision  to  phase  out  the  B-58,  our  only 
supersonic  bomber.  This  decision  is  a 
perfect  example  of  what  we  have  cau- 
tioned against  in  the  past,  and  that  is 
unilateral  decisionmaking  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  without  heeding  the 
advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  in 
strongly  and  emphatically  urging  that, 
in  the  Interest  of  our  national  security, 
the  Department  of  Defense  pursue  the 
development  of  a  manned  bomber  with 
much  more  interest  and  speed  than  we 
have  witnessed  to  date.  This  is  essential 
If  we  are  to  preserve  the  offensive  strik- 
ing power  of  the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  this  important  legis- 
lation will  help  provide  the  needed  equip- 
ment to  continue  unrelenting  military 
pressure  on  the  enemy  in  Vietnam.  We 
need  swift  and  decisive  action  to  win 
this  unfortunate  war,  with  Intensified 
bombing  of  enemy  territory  to  end  it  In 
victory  in  the  quickest  time  possible.  We 
must  increase  our  operations  by  air  and 
sea  in  order  to  mount  a  new  peak  of 
sustained  assault. 

The  military  should  be  given  greater 
freedom  of  action  in  selecting  strategic 
targets  for  our  bombing  program.  This 
program  has  proved  its  value  and  effec- 
tiveness. Among  other  things,  it  has  re- 
stricted infiltration,  and  has  aided  in  the 
reduction  of  enemy  initiative  in  the 
south. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  that 
the  Communists  respect  more  than 
strength.  We  are  the  strongest  Nation 
in  the  world  militarily.  The  procurement 
authorized  by  this  legislation  will  en- 
able iis  to  retain  our  strong  military 
posture. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr, 
Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Im- 
pelled to  state  for  the  Record  that  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  one  expenditure 
which  would  be  authorized  in  HJl.  9240. 
I  refer  to  the  inclusion  of  two  fast-de- 
ployment logistics  ships  which,  as  pro- 
jected, would  probably  cost  $50  million 
each. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  often  given  the  Sen- 
ate credit  for  having  exercised  better 
Judgment  than  the  House.  To  me,  how- 
ever, this  was  certainly  the  case  when 
the  other  body  knocked  out  the  entire 
program,  including  authorization  for 
two  other  of  these  costly  vessels  which 
had  been  previously  approved. 

At  least  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  made  it  plain  It  was 
not  endorsing  the  entire  project  of  30 
of  these  ships  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1 
billion.  But,  I  am  opposed  to  any  or  all 
of  them. 

We  have  a  lot  of  compromises  around 
Capitol  Hill.  This  is  one  entailing  the 
spending  of  money  that  should  be  going 
into  the  construction  of  privately  owned 
and  privately  operated  ships.  Secretary 
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of  the  Navy  Nltze  justifies  this  program 
because  of  Its  modernizing  influence  on 
private  shipbuilders.  He  says  the  Navy 
can  provide,  by  example,  a  useful  con- 
tribution toward  an  effective  maritime 
policy.  He  looks  for  the  FDL  program  to 
show  American  shipbuilders  how  to  cut 
ooets  and  solve  their  difficulties. 

In  this  connection  there  has  been  some 
talk  of  one  city  providing  a  tax-free  site 
for  the  new  yard  to  build  these  ships 
That  Is  the  poorest  way  to  save  money  I 
know.  It  would  Immediately  force  tax- 
free  port  districts  all  over  the  country  to 
protect  their  private,  taxpaylng  ship- 
yards from  this  unfair  competition.  I 
certainly  hope  no  such  offer  Is  accepted 

As  for  saving  money,  private  enterprise 
does  not  have  to  look  to  the  Navy  or  to 
Qovemment  yards  for  ideas  on  modern- 
isation. Olve  any  private  shipbuilder  an 
order  of  sufficient  ships  to  operate  on  a 
production-line  basis,  and  he  can  save 
money  too. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  the  Senate 
stands  firm  and  knocks  the  whole  fast 
deplojrment  logistics  ship  project  out.  If 
the  House-Senate  conferees  compromise 
on  a  two-ship  program  or  accept  the 
four-ship  program,  there  will  be  no  sav- 
ing. The  answer  will  be  great  pressure 
next  year  on  Congress  to  relent.  It  will  be 
argued  to  Justify  the  money  spent  on  a 
new  yard  and  for  a  limited  number  of 
ships,  it  Ls  essential  to  expand  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  McNamara 
stubbornly  keeps  Insisting,  as  he  has 
throughout  the  years,  that  our  merchant 
marine  Is  adequate.  Now  he  wants  to 
provide  hla  own  cargo  ships.  When  the 
Vietnam  wtir  Is  over,  what  will  happen 
to  these  McNamara  supply  ships?  I  don't 
know,  but  I  would  feel  better  if  they  were 
jtrtrately  owned  and  could  help  carry  our 
American  commercial  cargoes  and  help 
with  our  balance  of  payments. 

Secretary  Robert  McNamara  wants  to 
build  ships  like  automobiles  and  air- 
planes on  a  production-line  basis,  but 
meanwhile,  the  administration  cuts  back 
on  the  number  of  ships  to  be  built.  Is 
there  any  serwe  to  such  Inconsistency?  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Americans  know  the  techniques  that 
are  used  by  lower  cost  foreign  shipyards. 
Tliey  know  the  techniques  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  supports  for  use  In 
a  30-shlp  FDL  program. 

How  much  cheaper.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
have  the  Maritime  Administration  call 
for  bids  on  a  production-line  basis  for 
private  shipyards  and  for  private  ship 
operators. 

I  favor  keeping  the  Navy  out  of  the 
merchant  marine  business.  Let  us  main- 
tain a  fourth  arm  of  defense  for  war  or 
for  peace  that  Is  a  formidable  fourth 
arm.  This  poorly  considered  FDL  item 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  HiaxxT] 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  In  re- 
cent years  has  strongly  supported  the 
aeoelerated  development  of  the  advanced 


manned  strategic  aircraft — AMSA — as  a 
follow-on  bomber  to  replace  the  aging 
B-520  and  B-52H  fleet  in  the  mld-1970'8. 

The  Air  Force  continues  to  believe  that 
AMSA  is  one  of  its  most  pressing  needs 
if  It  Is  to  maintain  an  effective  strategic 
deterrent  In  the  years  ahead.  The  com- 
mittee Joins  that  service  in  the  belief 
that  further  delay  in  the  development  of 
this  aircraft  Is  a  calculated  risk  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  The  concept 
formulation  phase  being  essentially  com- 
plete, the  best  timing  for  contract  defini- 
tion appears  to  us  to  be  now 

Last  year  an  additional  $118  nilllion 
was  authorized  and  appropriated  over 
and  above  the  $110  million  requested  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget  for 
the  Air  Force  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  appropriation  to  Ini- 
tiate contract  definition  during  fiscal 
year  1967. 

The  Air  Force  budget  submission  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  presented  a 
total  program  for  fiscal  year  1967  and 
fiscal  year  1968  of  $69  8  million  with  sys- 
tem contrfict  definition  to  begin  in  July 
1967  and  to  be  completed  in  June  1968 
This  program  required  financing  of  $22  8 
million  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  $47  million 
in  fiscal  year  1968 

The  current  Air  Force  proposal  also 
contemplates  a  total  2-year,  fiscal  year 
1967-68  program  of  $69  8  mllUon  This 
consists  of  an  approved  fiscal  year  1967 
program  of  $18  8  million  and  a  proposed 
fiscal  year  1968  program  of  $51  mlUion. 
It  contemplates  the  initiation  of  system 
contract  definition  on  July  1.  1967,  with 
completion  in  June  1968  This  would  still 
permit  a  first  wing  operational  capability 
In  the  mid- 1970  3  This  program  there- 
fore requires  an  additional  $25  million 
In  authorization  and  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1968 

The  OSD  currently  approved  program 
for  the  2-year  period — fiscal  year  1967- 
68 — of  $44  8  million,  with  no  provision 
for  funding  system  contract  definition, 
would  have  the  practical  effect  of  delay- 
ing contract  definition  by  1  year  and 
consequently  delaying  the  Initial  opera- 
tional capability  by  1  year. 

In  presenting  this  bUl.  the  committee 
reiterates  Its  previous  position  and 
strongly  recommends  the  addition  of  $25 
million  In  fiscal  year  1968  authorization 
to  support  earliest  initiation  of  contract 
definition  for  this  program. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr  RakdallI 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R  9240  and  I  urge  its 
speedy  passage  by  this  House  as  reported 
by  our  committee. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  given  a 
very  lucid  and  persuasive  description  of 
the  details  of  this  bill. 

The  chairman  has  Indicated,  and 
others  I  am  stue  will  state,  that  we  held 
long  and  detailed  hearings  on  this  bill. 
We  examined  every  element  of  It  and 
there  were  literally  hundreds  of  these 
elements.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  its 
consideration. 

The  bill  Is  In  a  large  measiire  a  re- 
flection of  the  requests  made  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Our  disagreements  with 


it  were  small  in  total  amount.  It  is  the 
committee  additions  which  are  a  most 
slgniflcant  improvement  to  the  bill. 

The  committee  added  a  net  of  $368.6 
million  to  the  bill.  Of  particular  signifi- 
cance are  the  committee  additions  per- 
taining to  alrcrsift. 

The  committee  added  a  number  of  EA- 
6A  aircraft  to  the  bill  on  the  basis  of 
highly  detailed  and  Impressive  testimony 
presented  by  the  Marine  Corps.  Testi- 
mony indicated  that  the  Marine  Corps 
urgently  requires  additional  EA-6A'6  to 
provide  for  attrition  and  to  replace  obso- 
lete EF-lOB  electronic  warfare  aircraft 
in  Vietnam.  The  EF-lOB  lacks  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  EA-6A,  and  the  expiration 
of  its  service  life  will  deplete  the  EW  air- 
craft Inventory  below  Marine  Corps  re- 
quirements commencing  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  These  additional  EA-6A's  will 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  loss  of  the 
EF-lOB's  and  the  Introduction  of  the 
EA-6B  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Testimony  Indicated  clearly  that  C- 
130E  aircraft  are  required,  first,  to  pro- 
vide replacements  for  C-130's  diverted 
from  airlift  to  high  national  priority  as- 
signments; and  second.  In  the  airlift 
forces  for  command  support,  for  attri- 
tion, and  to  fill  squadrons  not  fully 
equipped 

The  Air  Force  requested  the  procure- 
ment of  C-7A  aircraft  as  attrition  re- 
placements on  the  basis  of  anticipated 
losses  In  Vietnam  and  losses  due  to  nor- 
mal attrition.  The  Air  Force  request  was 
disapproved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
but  the  committee  feels  that  there  Is  a 
cle«ir  need,  based  on  testimony  received, 
for  these  aircraft. 

Regarding  the  CX-2,  testimony  re- 
vealed to  the  committee's  satisfaction 
that  there  Is  a  real  requirement  for  these 
aircraft  to  modernize  the  fleet  of  aero- 
medlcal  evacuation  aircraft  which  now 
consists  of  C-131  and  C-118  aircraft. 
The  committee  wishes  to  note  -hat  it  be- 
lieves that  these  aircraft  should  be  pro- 
cured from  VS.  sources  unless,  as  Is 
wholly  unexpected,  foreign  aircraft  prove 
themselves  to  be  superior. 

On  the  subject  of  aircraft  modification, 
here  again  the  request  of  the  Air  Force  for 
authority  smd  funds  for  aircraft  modl- 
flcatlons  was  denied  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  committee  Is  In  complete 
disagreement  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  this  deletion  and 
feels  that  as  a  result  of  experience  in 
Southeast  Asia  this  authority  should  be 
available  to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  modifications  will  Include  Im- 
proved electronic  equipment  for  fighters 
to  give  better  penetration  capability, 
greater  bombing  accuracy  and  to  provide 
better  offensive  and  defensive  Jamming 

Turning  now  to  a  matter  which  was 
somewhat  controversial,  and  which  has 
been  described  as  the  fast  deployment 
logistic  ships,  this  Member  was  not  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  concept  of 
the  FDL  program.  I  believe  such  ships 
would  be  highly  vulnerable  unless  given 
protection.  At  the  very  best,  they  should 
be  kept  in  VB.  ports  and  capable  of  de- 
ployment at  high  speeds.  Under  such  a 
program  fewer  ships  would  be  needed.  I 
am  not  In  favor  of  a  30- ship  program. 
There  was  a  request  for  five  this  year. 
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and  our  committee  approved  two.  I  hope 
It  Is  very  plain  that  we  have  not  com- 
mitted ourselves  beyond  the  approval  of 
these  two  FIHj  ships.  There  were  many 
problems  raised  In  connection  with  the 
FDL  ships,  such  as  their  use  In  point-to- 
point  shipping  in  competition  with  our 
merchant  marine. 

There  was  also  an  argiunent  that  these 
FDL's  would  be  built  by  companies  that 
were  primarily  aerospace  companies  who 
just  very  conveniently  did  go  out  and 
acquire  a  shipyard,  and  then  Just  m  a 
matter  of  further  convenience  became 
shipbuilders  because  they  happened  to 
get  a  shipbuilding  contract.  In  our  opin- 
ion this  is  wrong.  These  contracts  should 
go  to  the  old  shipbuilding  companies,  and 
thus  through  the  expenditure  of  these 
Federal  funds  such  companies  would  be 
able  to  rehabilitate  and  modernize  their 
shipyards  In  order  that  they  might  com- 
pete with  the  more  modem  foreign  ship- 
yards. We  are  looking  toward  the  day 
when  we  might  be  able  to  spend  more 
money  on  modernizing  our  merchant 
marine. 

I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures,  but 
the  United  States  ranks  way  below  some 
of  the  other  countries  In  the  world  today 
In  merchant  ship  construction.  This  Is 
not  good  enough  for  a  great  country 
such  as  ours.  In  my  opinion,  the  authori- 
zation of  the  two  FDL's  may  give  us  a 
chance  to  test  the  FDL  concept.  Let  us 
hope  that  old  shipbuilding  companies  will 
submit  proposals,  other  than  the  three 
aerospace  companies  who  have  sub- 
mitted proposals,  and  that  the  old  ship- 
building companies  may  find  themselves 
qualified  to  build  on  the  designs  sub- 
mitted by  these  aerospace  companies. 
Surely  some  of  the  old  companies  can 
meet  the  price  competition,  and  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  desired  mod- 
ernization of  our  own  UJ3.  shipyards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  things 
about  this  procurement  bill  which  we 
would  have  preferred  over  that  which 
was  adopted.  I  refer  to  the  argimient 
about  the  so-called  "thin"  deployment 
of  the  antiballlstlc-mlsslle  system  or  the 
Nlko  X.  We  are  talking  about  preventing 
a  new  arms  race  with  the  Soviets.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  it  Is  probable  these 
negotiations  may  be  fruitless.  If  that 
happens,  we  may  have  to  embark  upon 
not  simply  a  "thin"  deployment,  but  go 
to  what  has  been  described  as  "posture 
A '  or  "posture  B,"  which  Is  a  heavy  de- 
fense and  which  will  protect  most  of  our 
cities.  The  cost  of  a  missile  defense  sys- 
tem may  be  several  billion  dollars,  but  It 
could  reduce  American  fatalities  from 
120  million  In  an  all-out  exchange  to  as 
few  as  30  million  fatalities.  There  may 
be  some  advantages  of  beglrmlng  with  a 
thin  deployment,  bu.,  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  we  should  proceed  toward  meeting 
the  defense  needs  of  this  Nation  and 
fully  protecting  It  against  missile  attack 
by  any  hostile  nation.  In  other  words, 
as  to  the  proper  level  of  Nike  X  deploy- 
ment it  Is  my  belief  it  should  be  one 
that  will  protect  not  Just  a  few  of  our 
cities  but  all  of  our  cities.  We  should 
spend  dollars  to  save  lives,  If  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  dollars  we  can  be 
afforded  protection  for  the  whole 
country. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  the  House  today 
will  approve  this  authorization  bUl,  per- 
haps unanimously.  If  they  do,  It  will 
show  they  have  a  clear  awareness  of  our 
defense  problems.  It  will  show  they  have 
a  clear  determination  to  protect  our 
freedom. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  yielding  to  me.  I  should  like 
to  pose  some  questions. 

The  committee  report  states  on  page 
10  that  none  of  the  $30  million  author- 
ized for  contract  definition  of  the  DXG 
tjTpes  of  ships  should  be  iised  for  design 
of  any  major  fleet  escorts  not  powered 
with  a  navEd  nuclear  propulsion  plant. 
Is  this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  suffi- 
cient to  insure  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment cannot  use  any  of  these  fimds  for 
the  design  of  a  nonnuclear  major  fleet 
escort? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  answer  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  just  as  the  gentleman 
stated:  They  must  have  nuclear  propul- 
sion. 

Mr.  AITOERSON  of  Tennessee.  I 
thank  the  chairman.  One  further  ques- 
tion. The  bill  before  us  provides  two 
nuclear  gulded-mlssile  frigates.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  on  that 
provision  being  in  there.  These  are  a 
substitute  for  the  two  non-nuclear-fX)w- 
ered  destroyers  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  this  year's  shipbuild- 
ing program.  The  question  Is,  once  this 
bin  Is  passed,  this  substitution  will  have 
to  be  approved  in  conference.  To  what 
extent  can  we,  the  Members  of  the 
House,  be  assured  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will  take  a  strong  stand  on  this 
and  will  not  accept  any  compromise?  In 
other  words,  to  what  extent  could  we  be 
assured  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
before  us  today  will  stand,  requiring  that 
not  zero,  not  one,  but  two  nuclear -pow- 
ered frigates  be  contracted  for  as  soon 
as  possible?  Can  we  be  sussured  there  will 
be  a  strong  stand  made  on  that? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Last  year  we  came  from 
conference  with  the  provision  that  these 
ships  shall  be  constructed  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  fully 
it  Is  not  In  the  national  interest.  To 
answer  the  gentleman,  we  will  insist  on 
the  language  we  inserted  in  the  bill  in 
conference  last  year  and  which  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  having  responded  to 
two  questions  which  I  have  asked,  and  I 
understand  the  answers  to  these: 

Yes,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  not 
use  the  $30  million  DX/DXG  funds  for 
nonnuclear  ships. 

Yes,  the  Defense  Department  must 
build  not  zero,  not  one,  but  two,  DLGN's 
as  soon  as  practicable  under  this  author- 
ization. I  appreciate,  further,  the  chair- 
man having  clearly  stated  that  he  will 
Insist  on  these  provisions  in  conference 
with  the  other  body. 


Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  you  and  your  committee 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  Initiative 
that  you  are  taking  in  clearly  expressing 
the  will  of  Congress  that  this  Nation 
shall  have  a  nuclear  powered  Navy.  In 
my  experience  in  this  body,  I  have  fotmd 
a  deep  seated  conviction  supporting  the 
construction  of  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines and  stulace  combatant  ships.  I 
have  found  the  same  conviction  among 
the  American  people.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  present  time  they  cost  slightly  more, 
but,  according  to  the  committee  report, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  him- 
self said  that  nuclear  powered  task 
forces  would  save  lives  because  of  the  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  such  forces  and 
their  greater  independence  from  supply. 
This  in  itself  Is  enough  reason  for  me. 
TTiis  in  itself  is  enough  reason  for  the 
Congress.  And  this  is  enough  reason  for 
the  American  people. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  Just  one  specific 
example. 

On  page  7  of  the  committee  report 
there  is  reference  to  a  letter  from  the 
captain  of  a  nuclear  attack  submarine 
which  h£ui  been  sissigned  to  att£u:k  a 
conventional  aircraft  carrier  during 
fleet  exercises.  The  report  states: 

He  made  several  successful  attacks  when 
the  carrier  had  slowed  down  to  conserve 
fuel. 

I  note  on  page  1780  of  the  record  of 
hearings  that  the  letter  referred  to  has 
been  deleted,  since  it  apparently  con- 
tained classified  information.  However, 
the  record  states  that  the  classified  let- 
ter brings  out  the  reduced  vulnerability 
to  submarine  attack  of  nuclear  warships 
because  such  ships  do  not  have  to  nm  at 
slow  speeds  to  conserve  fuel  or  to  refuel. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
matter  myself.  I  fully  concur  with  the 
committee  pointing  out  the  reduced  vtil- 
nerabUity  of  nuclear  powered  siulace 
warships  to  submarine  attack  because 
of  their  ability  to  steam  continuously  at 
high  speed  as  one  prime  reason  for  in- 
sisting that  all  future  major  fleet  escorts 
be  nuclear  powered.  Any  submarine  com- 
mander will  tell  you  that  the  capability 
to  steam  continuously  at  high  speed — 
which  can  only  be  obtained  through  nu- 
clear propulsion — Is  an  important  factor 
In  reducing  the  vulnerability  of  surface 
ships.  A  conventional  ship  lumbering 
along  at  slow  speed  to  refuel  or  to  con- 
serve fuel  is  a  sitting  duck. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Russians 
are  building  a  large  nuclear  submarine 
fleet.  Only  nuclear  powered  warships  will 
have  the  endurance  to  outrun  or  out- 
chase  their  nuclear  subs,  not  for  Just  a 
few  hours,  but  for  weeks  on  end.  We  must 
see  to  It  that  any  new  major  surface 
warships  we  build  are  given  the  added 
protection  afforded  through  nuclear 
propulsion.  It  is  wasteful — indeed  it  Is 
dangerous — to  do  otherwise. 

Thanks  to  Admiral  Rickover,  we  have 
several  years  advantage  In  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. Let  us  not  fritter  away  this  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  con- 
sider H.R.  9240,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  bill  includes  an  au- 
thorization of  $377  million  for  continued 
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dtfvelopment  of  the  Nike  X.  Moreover, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  In  Its  re- 
port— EouM  Report  231 — states: 

Th«  eQimnlUe«  strongly  ballevM  th«t  tb« 
tbin  (l*plorm«nt  would  be  •  uaeful  step 
towkrtl  meeting  tbe  defense  needs  ot  the 
Nation  In  protecting  against  tMtlllstlc  mlasUe 
attack  from  any  bostlle  nation. 

I  Strongly  support  the  minority  views 
of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pikk]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi],  who  point 
out: 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged  In  extremely 
complicated  and  sensitive  negotiations  seek- 
ing to  limit  In  some  meaningful  and  respon- 
sible manner  a  major  new  round  Ln  the  con- 
tinuing cycle  of  Increased  armaments  and 
Increased  spending  (or  armaments. 

The  minority  views  go  on  to  Indicate 
that  the  committee  statement  Ls  not  in 
keeping  with  the  effort  to  negotiate  as 
the  committee  "regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  these  negotiations"  endorses  an  antl- 
balUstlc- missile  system. 

I  believe  that  the  minority  report  does 
US  a  service  by  objecting  to  the  commit- 
tee's purpose.  WLU  the  deployment  of  an 
sntlballlstic-mlsslle  system  Increase  our 
security?  In  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
marm.  in  answer  to  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Hardy  who  said; 

I  get  right  concerned  about  the  number  of 
people  that  are  going  to  be  obliterated  by 
that  first  attack,  in  the  absence  of  any  ABM 
syatem.  And  I  would,  too.  if  an  ABM  system 
would  reduce  the  number  that  would  be 
killed  by  their  attack  But  I  don't  see  any 
way  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  with  that 
rerolt. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  also  pointed 
out  that  the  deployment  of  &n  ABM  sys- 
tem would  put  a  premium  on  the  further 
development  of  offensive  capability  and 
stated: 

I  dont  believe  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  tn  an  attempt  to  protect  our  popula- 
tion against  a  Soviet  attack  would  strengthen 
our  deterrent  In  the  slightest  degree. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  stage.  If  the 
present  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  fall  and  we  then  deploy  an  ABM, 
It  may  very  well  provoke  a  major  arms 
race  which  will  not  only  be  enormously 
ooetly  but  will  greatly  Increase  tensions 
and  lead  to  further  instability.  It  should 
be  understood  clearly  that  a  vote  on  this 
bill  in  no  way  binds  the  Congress  to  any 
ABM  system  and  In  no  way  should  be 
oonstnied  to  be  In  support  of  such  a 
proposal. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee's addition  to  HJR.  9240.  the 
weapons  procurement  and  research  and 
development  bill,  of  title  rv  which 
changes  the  present  period  of  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  was  objected  to  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  objections  of  the  De- 
partment, which  I  consider  to  be  worthy 
of  real  ccmslderatlon,  were  not  included 
as  a  matter  of  record  during  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bin. 

I  therefore  am  setting  out  below  the 
full  text  of  the  letter  dated  May  8.  1967. 
from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
Vanoe  Indicating  the  views  of  the  Depart- 


ment with  respect  to  this  new  and.  so  far 
as  the  Department  Is  concerned,  un- 
wanted language  in  the  bill  relating  to 
the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  that  these 

remarks  on  the  letter  be  set  out  at  the 

conclusion  of  that  portion  of  the  debate 

relating  to  title  IV.  The  remarks  follow : 

Thb  Dspxttt  SicmsTAar  or  Dstsnsz, 

Washington,  DC  .  May  8.  1967 
Hon   L  MxNDEL  Rrvxaa. 

Chatrman.  Committee  on  Armed  Seri'ices. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

DsAk  Ma.  Chadiman  In  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Committee,  a  new  Title  IV  has  been 
added  to  HH  9240.  00th  Congreea.  a  bill 
"To  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
other  purpoees  ' 

I  am  taking  the  llt>erty  of  writing  this 
letter  In  order  that  you  may  have  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  this  new 
subject  matter  Sections  401  through  404  ot 
Title  IV  would  amend  sections  3034(a), 
5081ia).  8034ia)  and  5201ia)  of  Title  10, 
U  S  Code.  U)  provide  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  respectively,  shall  each 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a 
period  or  term  of  four  years  They  would 
ser\e  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
and  would  be  eligible  for  reappointment  only 
m  time  of  war  or  of  national  emergency 
hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  These 
amendments  w^iuld  change  the  present  law 
which  permits  terms  of  not  more  than  four 
ycus  of  office  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
.Army,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Additionally, 
they  would  restrict  the  President's  power  to 
reappoint  these  officers  and  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps 

In  essence  therefore  Title  IV  of  the  bill 
Is  similar  to  the  legislation  proposed  In  1963 
by  H  R  6600.  88th  Congress  In  expressing 
Its  opposition  to  H  B  6600.  the  Department 
of  Defense  stated  its  views  that  the  Presi- 
dent In  carrying  out  his  constitutional 
responsibilities  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
should  retain  a  reasonable  degree  of  flexi- 
bility In  his  choice  of  thoee  to  serve  as  his 
principal  military  advisors  The  Department 
also  expressed  Its  belief  that  the  exlsUng 
statutory  provisions  had  proven  satisfactory 
and  that  no  basis  appeared  for  a  change  In 
the  terms  of  appointment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff 

The  Department  believes  that  experience 
since  1963  with  the  operation  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  system  confirms  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  present  statutory  pattern  and 
establishes  that  no  chanf;e  Is  necessary  We 
do  not  believe  that.  In  any  Instance,  the 
President,  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  deprived  of  the  free 
and  Independent  Judgment  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  military  matters  We 
believe  it  would  be  unwarranted  and  unfair 
to  the  distinguished  officers  who  have  served 
In  this  capacity  to  convey  through  such 
amendment  the  unintended,  but  unavoid- 
able. Implication  that  they  have  In  any  way 
suppressed  their  genuine  views  or  com- 
promised their  professional  Judgments  In 
order  to  win  reappointment. 

As  a  practical  matter,  moreover,  the  pro- 
poeed  amendments  do  not  appear  likely  to 
achieve  the  Committee's  purpose  of  assuring 
a  free  flow  of  expert  military  advice  For  such 
advice  to  be  effective,  each  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  must  enjoy  the  full  and 
complete  conQdence  of  the  President.  Where 
this  relaUonshlp  of  confidence  does  not  arlae. 


the  rigidity  of  a  four  year  term  would  con- 
front the  President  with  the  alternatives  of 
losing  a  significant  part  of  the  military 
counsel  which  Congreea  Intended  that  he 
have  or  of  subjecting  a  distinguished  military 
officer  to  the  stigma  of  dismissal. 

In  summary,  we  beUeve  that  the  experience 
of  four  Presidents  over  almost  two  decades 
has  revealed  no  compelling  reasons  for  the 
proposed  change  and  has  abundantly  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  preeervlng  the  present 
system  Accordingly,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense reaffirms  the  views  expressed  with 
respect  to  HJl  6600.  88th  Congress,  and  urges 
the  deleUon  of  Title  IV  of  H.R.  9240. 
Sincerely, 

Cthus  Vance. 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  has  long  been  the  established 
policy  or  position  of  the  Congress  that 
our  military  forces  should  have  a  bal- 
anced cai>ablllty.  To  me,  that  balanced 
capability  Includes  the  unmarmed  mis- 
sile systems  and  manned  strategic ,  as 
well  as  tactical  bombers. 

While  I  am  a  junior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services — this  is 
my  first  year  to  serve  on  that  Important 
committee — I  was  greatly  Impressed  by 
the  testimony  presented  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  on 
the  advanced  maimed  strategic  aircraft 
and  the  review  of  past  history  presented 
to  the  committee  by  our  staff  on  the 
AMSA. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  FB-111.  which  some  propose  as 
a  replacement  for  the  B-52  bomber,  will 
be  merely  an  Interim  replacement  and 
will  not  be  able  to  reach  some  of  the 
targets  now  within  reach  of  the  later 
model  B-62's,  G's  and  H's.  This  lack  of 
capability  to  meet  the  total  requirement 
for  a  manned  bomber  to  supplement  our 
missile  capability  clearly  Indicates  the 
need  for  a  more  advanced  system  which 
the  Air  Force  identifies  as  AMSA. 

The  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  approve  the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  aircraft  appears  to  be 
his  lack  of  conviction  for  such  a  system 
and  his  skepticism  of  the  design  pro- 
posals submitted  to  date. 

The  question  before  the  Congress  is  not 
how  many  AMSA's  we  authorize  for 
construction  or  the  adequacy  of  the  op- 
erational capabilities  sought  by  the  Air 
Force.  The  funds  requested  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  research  and  development 
budget  of  the  Air  Force  would  merely 
support  the  contract  definition  phase  of 
the  development  program.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  phase  would  require  approxi- 
mately 1  year.  During  that  time.  Air 
Force  contractors  will  recommend  the 
design  and  operational  characteristics 
of  the  most  optimum  aircraft  possible 
within  a  certain  time  frame.  Also,  during 
the  contract  definition  phase  cost  in- 
formation can  be  developed  which  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Congress  to  know  what  the  total  cost 
of  a  programed  force  of  advanced 
manned  strategic  bombers  will  be.  The 
approval  of  funds  for  the  contract  defi- 
nition phase  is  not  a  release  for  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  a  system.  It  is  a 
development  stage  at  a  lower  cost  that 
enables  us  to  make  wise  decisions  rela- 
tive to  later  production  and  deployment. 

In  testimony  before  the  Congress,  rep- 
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resentatlves  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  stated  that : 

The  Air  Force  continues  to  believe  that 
an  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft  is 
one  of  Its  moet  pressing  needs  if  it  Is  to 
maintain  an  effective  strategic  deterrent  In 
the  years  ahead.  Our  experience  In  Vietnam 
has  also  shown  us  that  the  AMSA  would  be  of 
significant  value  in  limited  wars  by  virtue 
of  Itfi  large  Internal  peyload  of  non-nuclear 
ordnance  which  Is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
B-52. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  noted  by  the  Con- 
gressman from  Illinois  fMr.  Price],  this 
was  the  only  item  In  the  total  defense  re- 
search and  development  budget  that  was 
changed  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  believe  the  urgent  requirement 
of  the  Air  Force  for  this  system  well  jus- 
tifies the  fimds  authorized  In  this  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  particularly  Its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  for 
the  recognition  It  has  given  In  its  report 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  9240,  of  the  current  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
committee's  view  that  an  approved  pro- 
gram be  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  a  strengthened 
American  merchant  marine. 

However,  I  am  constrained  to  express 
my  regrets  over  the  action  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  In  providing 
authority  for  the  construction  of  four 
fast-deployment  logistics  ships:  the  two 
which  were  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1966 
plus  two  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  con- 
struction of  these  so-called  FDL  ships  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  me.  What  bothers  me  most  Is 
the  apparent  lack  of  factual  data  con- 
cerning the  construction  program  Itself, 
its  possible  effects,  and  even  the  specific 
mission  of  this  proposed  new  class  of 
vessel. 

As  I  stated  only  last  month  when  ap- 
pearing before  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  con- 
struction of  two  prototype  FDL  ships. 
But  to  authorize  the  construction  of  more 
than  two  of  these  ships  would  serve  no 
productive  purpose  whatsoever  and  are 
not  actually  required  for  combat  military 
operations  just  seems  to  me  to  be  a  tre- 
mendously lavish  and  costly  program. 
This  is  especially  true  at  this  time  when 
our  budget  Is  being  heavily  taxed  by  ex- 
traordinary demands  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  what 
appears  to  be  the  stated  task  of  these 
FDL  ships  could  perhaps  be  accomplished 
far  more  economically  by  a  reasonable 
and  adequate  promotional  program  for 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  which 
could  serve  both  the  coimtry's  economy 
and  its  military  requirements.  Therefore, 
I  am  disappointed  in  this  action  recom- 
mending an  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  construct  not  two  but  four  ships 
of  this  new  and  as  yet  unproven  class  of 
vessel. 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that  to 
construct  these  four  FDL  ships  will  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  $199.4  million  in 
addition  to  the  )67.6  million  of  unobli- 


gated funds  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1966 
for  a  total  of  $267  million.  Certainly, 
when  we  have  not  even  received  the  final 
design  for  these  FDL  ships,  such  an  ex- 
pensive undertaking  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  both  untimely  and  extravagant  when 
It  goes  beyond  an  experimental  program. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Senate  acted 
upon  the  military  authorization  bill  and 
disapproved  the  construction  of  these 
FDL  ships,  including  the  $67.6  million 
of  unobligated  fimds  previously  author- 
ized in  fiscal  year  1966.  The  reason  cited 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  In  its  report  was  that: 

The  committee  U  unconvinced  that  a  pro- 
gram of  such  cost  Is  Justified. 

Frankly,  I  am  equally  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  Justification  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  four  FDL  ships,  especially 
when  there  appears  to  be  no  agreement 
on  even  the  most  basic  issue  of  the  cost 
of  this  construction  program.  Therefore, 
when  this  measure  goes  to  conference,  I 
hope  the  Senate's  view  on  this  matter 
will  prevail  to  the  extent  that  only  two 
prototype  FDL  ships  are  authorized  lor 
construction. 

Although  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  In  its  report  makes  it  crystal 
clear  that  In  recommending  the  con- 
struction of  the  four  FDL  ships  It  does 
not  commit  itself  to  approval  of  a  larger 
numt>er  of  these  vessels,  I  still  entertain 
serious  reservations  over  the  open-ended 
cost  aspect  of  this  program.  Perhaps  this 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  a  similar  proposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  development 
of  the  TFX  aircraft  now  renamed  the 
F-111.  As  recently  as  last  month  In  an 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
an  article  by  Mr.  Richard  Wltkin,  entitled 
"Why  the  Flak  Around  the  F-H1,"  con- 
cluded with  this  observation : 

Aa  for  McNamara,  despite  all  his  brilliance 
he  is  emerging  In  the  F-Ill  dispute  as  a 
merely  human,  fallible  policy-maker  who 
compounded  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
Initial  mistake — commonality — by  tactless- 
ness and  a  presumptuous  flouting  of  sotuid 
managerial  doctrine. 

I  have  no  desire  to  witness  a  second 
such  costly  miscalculation  by  authorizing 
the  construction  of  any  more  than  two 
prototype  fast  deployment  logistics  ships. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on 
H.R.  9240,  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  1968,  with  great  interest — and 
with  even  greater  concern  and  trepida- 
tion for  what  that  debate  portends. 

Obviously  many  of  the  speakers  have 
been  deeply  moved  by  their  emotions  In 
the  consideration  of  this  bill.  Much  of 
the  time  allocated  to  consideration  of  the 
rule  and  to  the  bill  has  been  devoted  to 
heated  discussion  of  the  limits  of  dissent 
in  time  of  war,  the  excesses  of  those  who 
are  protesting  the  war,  the  burning  and 
desecration  of  the  flag,  the  picketing  at 
the  Pentagon,  and  similar  matters  only 
indirectly  related  to  the  bill  before  us. 

The  sentiment  of  most  Members  with 
regard  to  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
bill  has  probably  been  represented  as  well 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  as  by  anyone  else.  He 
has  made  it  clear  that  if  the  bill  were  for 


$221  bllUon,  rather  than  $21  billion,  he 
would  still  vote  for  It  and  urge  Its  pas- 
sage. Under  these  circumstances  we  may 
count  the  action  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  recommending  only  a  third 
of  a  billion  dollars  more  than  requested 
by  the  President  as  the  height  of  mod- 
eration. The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  others  did  point  out,  of  course,  that 
we  could  expect  to  vote  for  as  much  as 
another  $10  billion  in  addition  to  the  $75 
billion  of  new  obligational  authority  con- 
tained in  this  bill  and  other  existing  leg- 
islation for  use  by  the  Pentagon  In  1968. 
We  may  expect.  In  other  words,  to  spend 
$85  billion  or  more  on  defense  In  fiscal 
1968. 

The  language  of  the  report  on  this  bill 
also  makes  it  clear  that  the  committee 
Is  urging  the  Defense  Department  to 
move  far  more  aggressively  in  the  de- 
ployment of  an  antl-balllstic-mlssile  sys- 
tem than  it  Is  now  doing.  It  considers 
that  the  economy  model  "thin  deploy- 
ment" at  the  bargain  price  of  only  $4 
billion  would  be  only  a  "useful  first  step," 
leading  to  the  more  sophisticated  systems 
at  prices  from  $20  to  $40  billion.  In  view 
of  the  committee's  expression  I  welcome 
and  commend  the  minority  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Puce] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Nedzi]  who  alone  on  the  committee  seem 
to  realize  the  enormous  consequences  of 
the  proposed  action,  and  counsel  a  de- 
gree of  moderation. 

When  we,  as  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  these  United  States,  are  con- 
fronted by  a  bill  authorizing  $21  billion — 
and  that  bill  only  a  portion  of  a  pro- 
gram calling  for  $75  billion — and  that 
program  probably  to  be  later  expanded  to 
$85  or  $90  or  $100  billion — and  we  are 
asked  to  give  it  rational  consideration  in 
3  hours,  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
the  most  intense  emotion,  we  are  susked 
the  Impossible.  To  make  a  few  compari- 
sons, the  total  moneys  spent  on  defense 
next  year  may  well  exceed  that  of  any 
year  In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
It  may  well  exceed  the  total  Federal  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  any  year  prior  to 
1960.  It  may  well  exceed  the  total  of  all 
money  spent  by  the  U£.  Government 
from  its  founding  until  the  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  And 
do  the  Members  of  this  Congress  seem 
to  be  concerned?  Are  they  worried  about 
the  policies  of  this  coimtry  which  pro- 
duce this  astronomical  demand  for  de- 
fense authorization?  Do  they  feel  better 
defended,  more  secure,  than  they  felt  last 
year,  or  20  or  50  years  ago?  The  answer 
to  all  of  these  questions  Is  obviously 
"No." 

I  feel  that  perhaps  my  only  contribu- 
tion to  this  debate  may  be  to  ask  the 
Members  of  this  l)ody  to  pause  and  con- 
sider what  they  are  doing.  We  are  emo- 
tional. Most  of  the  speeikers  have  said 
that  we  are  at  war.  The  words  "treason" 
and  "disloyalty"  have  been  used  to  de- 
scribe those  who  protest  over  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  Considerable  time  has 
been  taken  by  able  and  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  to  explain  the  real 
meaning  of  their  statement  that  we 
should  forget  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

All  of  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  exer- 
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clM  In  self -deception.  We  all  know  that 
the  ConsUtutlon  clearly  says  that  Con- 
grcM  aludl  declare  war — and  It  has  not. 
We  «n  Imow  that  treason  Is  a  crime  that 
only  exists  tn  time  of  war.  We  have  all 
](^ned  in  this  Houm  In  a  consplraicy  to 
pretend  that  the  Constitution  has  not 
been  violated  as  we  fight  the  third  larg- 
est war  in  our  history  without  any  action 
by  Congress  to  declare  war.  We  have  ab- 
dicated the  constitutional  role  of  Con- 
gress In  this  crisis.  We  have  turned  over 
to  the  President  the  complete  power  to 
direct  the  awesome  forces  of  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. And  we  are  understandably  frus- 
trated that  all  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  immediately  fall  into  line,  as 
we  hare  the  flag,  as  we  cry  treason,  as 
we  point  with  alarm  to  the  pickets,  the 
Idacards,  the  leaflets  and  the  speeches 
that  protest  what  we  are  doing.  The  pro- 
testers are  becoming  emotional  too.  for 
in  moet  cases  they,  or  their  sons  and 
Itrred  ones,  will  be  doing  the  fighting  and 
dying  In  this  war  we  in  Congress  have 
not  declared,  have  not  understood  or 
jiurtlfled  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  what  a  majority  of 
Congress  would  be  glad  to  resolve  this 
problem  by  declaring  war — as  soon  as 
the  Preaident  directs  them  to.  I  have  no 
doobt  that  many  would  clamor  for  a 
declaration  of  war  before  the  President 
gave  the  word  if  we  faced  a  major  defeat 
In  Vietnam  or.  for  example,  one  of  our 
major  bases  were  wiped  oat  by  a  missile 
attack.  We  *"OUld.  of  course,  have  to  ask 
the  President  against  whom  we  should 
make  the  declaration  If  It  occurred  In 
the  Camau  Peninsula,  where  there  are  no 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  would  we  de- 
clare war  against  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front — whom  we  do  not  recognize 
as  a  legitimate  party  to  the  conflict, 
worthy  of  equal  rights  at  the  negotiating 
table?  Or  would  we  declare  war  against 
North  Vietnam,  as  the  ln.stlgator8  of  the 
deed?  Or  perhaps  the  President  would 
tell  us  to  declare  war  against  Ru5.«!ia. 
which  supplied  the  missiles  and  trained 
their  crews  Or  perhaps  China,  the  real 
enemy,  because  it  is  their  nefarious  doc- 
trine of  "wars  of  national  liberation"  that 
we  are  really  fighting,  and  the  Russians 
are  otn*  friends — temporarily  embar- 
raaaed  Into  helping  the  enemy  I  am  sure 
that  the  President,  ably  advised  by  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department,  will 
have  the  solution  to  this  thorny  problem. 
and  that  we  will  iwrcept  his  wisdom. 

Should  we  not  pause  and  consider 
where  we  are  bound "^ 

I  have  just  observed  on  the  news  tick- 
ers a  report  that  high  military  figures 
are  now  condemning  the  policy  of  grad- 
iial  escalation  practiced  by  the  President 
as  the  path  of  moderation.  It  has  obvious 
military  defects.  It  telegraphs  our  punch- 
es. It  allows  vital  Installations  to  be 
moved  and  concealed.  It  permits  the  in- 
stallation of  massive  defensive  systems 
which  vastly  increase  our  casualty  fig- 
ures and  our  equipment  losses.  It  only 
woilu  if  its  assumptions  are  valid: 
namely,  that  the  enemy  will  give  up 
when  he  has  been  hurt  a  little.  If  the 
enemy  will  not  give  up — and  we  now  be- 
gin to  perceive  that  tie  might  not — the 
better  course  Is  to  wipe  him  out  immedi- 


ately, using  wtiatever  weapons  are  re- 
quired, and  save  yourself  the  time  and 
trouble  of  escalating  gradually.  This 
means  that  a  successful  choice  of  mili- 
tary strategy  requires  that  we  must 
understand  the  enemy — why  he  fights, 
how  strong  are  his  motivations,  why  he 
thinks  he  is  right. 

Apparently  the  Pentagon,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  never  under- 
stood these  things,  Just  as  we  are  rather 
vague  as  to  how  we  got  so  deeply  Involved 
In  this  morass  of  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

I  must  confess  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  the  tragedy  of  the  President— criti- 
cized by  the  military  for  not  unleashing 
them  against  this  poverty-stricken  Asian 
nation — as  we  devote  3  hours  to  debating 
an  authorization  bill  that  commits  this 
Nation  to  spending  more  for  defense  than 
the  total  gross  national  product  of  all  of 
China  and  Southeast  Asia  combined. 
The  President,  in  the  name  of  modera- 
tion, has  poured  the  vast  resources  of 
this  countr>'  Inio  an  effort  to  rescue  a 
hopeless  situation,  and  is  now  criticized 
by  his  military  advisers  for  taking  the 
couise  most  expensive  in  money,  men. 
and  casualties,  and  apparently  less  likely 
to  succeed    It  is  indeed  tragic. 

The  tragedy  is  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's. This  Nation  has  now  become  the 
captive  of  the  mihtary  mind.  We  no 
longer  have  a  diplomatic  policy,  only  a 
military  policy.  Every  other  country  is 
an  enemy  or  a  potential  enemy  This  does 
not  exclude  nations  that  may  have  been 
our  allies  a  feu-  years  earlier  For  the 
military  mind,  the  only  safe  posture  is 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  all  of  those  real 
or  po'ential  enemies  with  military  might. 
No  posture  Is  completely  safe  If  It  con- 
siders only  what  a  rational  course  would 
be  for  those  enemies  auid  poti-ntlal 
enemies  We  must  consider  also  the  con- 
dition that  every  enemy  intended  to 
accomplish  our  destruction  and  would 
use  Its  prcot'nt  actual  and  future  poten- 
tial capacity  to  achieve  tliat  destruction. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  garrison 
state  dominated  by  the  military  mind 
All  of  this  is  done  under  the  banner  of 
national  defense,  of  preserving  freedom 
and  democracy  It  Lb  unpatriotic  and 
even  treasonous  to  dissent  from  these 
demands  of  the  military.  After  ail,  they 
exist  only  to  p.'-ott'ct  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
greatest  parliamentary  kxxly  m  the  world, 
the  mgiitdOiare  I  am  descnbing  is  not  in 
the  future.  It  is  here  today  It  domuiates 
the  debate,  or  wtiat  passes  for  debate, 
on  this  biU  and  it  will  domlimte  the 
votui^.  I  duubi  ttiat  even  a  handful  of 
Members  will  care  to  resist  the  course 
we  are  taking 

I  choose  to  resist  I  ask  you  to  slop 
and  think  wiiat  is  haptiemng  to  this 
great  country 

Mr  RiASER  Mr  Chairman,  this 
bin  authorizes  $21  4  billion  for  procure- 
ment of  military  equipment,  together 
With  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  This  bill  paves  the  way  for 
the  appropriations  committee  to  ap(iro- 
prlate  $75  billion  for  defense  In  fiscal 
1968,  an  increase  of  $17  billion  over  fis- 
cal ld67 

The  bin  as  reported  to  the  House  con- 
tains three  provision.s  which  were  not  re- 


quested by  the  administration.  The  first 
is  the  "thin  deployment"  In  the  United 
States  of  the  Nike  X  antl- ballistic -missile 
system.  The  President  asked  that  such 
a  decision  be  deferred  until  after  the 
outcome  of  necoUatlons  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  concur  with  the  administration 
view. 

Second,  the  bin  establishes  a  4-year 
term  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  While 
it  is  true  that  any  member  can  be  re- 
moved at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
under  the  new  language,  the  net  effect 
is  to  lessen  the  fiexiblllty  of  the  President 
in  making  his  selections.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  when  they  are  In  disagree- 
ment with  the  civilian  authorities.  I  do 
not  find  that  at  the  present  time  our  Na- 
tion suffers  from  too  little  military  in- 
fluence In  our  decisionmaking. 

The  third  new  feature  In  the  bill  is 
military  assLsttmce  to  Laos,  Thailand, 
and  Vietnam.  Traditionally  these  au- 
thorizations have  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
I  have  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
gradual  erosion  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee's  Jurisdiction  in  these  mat- 
ters will  lead  to  improved  congressional 
supervision. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
provides  authorization  to  flxuuice  an  ex- 
panded war  In  Vietnam,  both  north  and 
south.  I  believe  that  the  administration 
has  erred  in  its  handling  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  that  it  has  steadily  lost  its  options, 
and  has  failed  at  any  time  to  compre- 
hend the  reality  of  this  war.  The  United 
States  Is  being  drawn  into  a  broader  war 
every  month.  This  commitment  far  ex- 
ceeds our  national  Interest,  and  it  doing 
Incalculable  damage  to  our  Nation  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  do  not  find  it  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  vote  for  a  measure 
which  finances  ever-expanding  military 
operations. 

I  believe  in  a  strong  military  posture 
for  the  United  States.  Moreover.  I  would 
unhesitatingly  vote  for  those  resources 
needed  to  supply  the  troops  presently 
committed  to  Vietnam.  Under  certain 
clrcimistances  I  would  vote  the  resources 
needed  to  support  additional  troops  in 
Vietnam.  These  circumstances  do  not 
now  prevail,  and  this  bill  Is  not  limited 
to  support  of  present  levels  of  mllltBry 
activity.  Therefore.  In  order  to  express 
my  opposition  to  our  present  course.  I 
shall  vote  "no  " 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Chairman. 
I  rise,  not  in  opposition  to  H  R  9240,  but 
to  exprees  my  support  of  this  legislation 
with  rather  Mgnlflcant  re ;er\atlons  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross!  has 
previously  alluded  to  a  matter  which  also 
concerns  me  and  I  should  like  to  explore 
It  further  and  a  little  more  In  detail. 

My  concern  Is  about  the  procurement 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  its  dl«tlngul8hed  chair- 
man to  give  consideration  to  my  concern 
and  to  mount  an  investigation  of  the  pro- 
curement practices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  ao  that  the  Congress  can  be  fully 
cognizant  of  the  Inadequacies  which  exist 
In  Defense  Department  procurement  ne- 
gotiations, contracts,  and  auditing. 

The  Armed  Services   Committee   has 
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full  authority  to  do  this  under  House 
Resolution  124  which  passed  this  body  on 
Febniary  20  of  this  year. 

If  this  concern  about  shoddy  procure- 
ment practices  were  mine  alone,  I  would 
not  presume  on  the  time  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  go  Into  the  question 
here.  But  It  Is  not  my  concern  alone,  nor 
only  the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  myself. 

Rather  It  has  been  the  concern  for  the 
past  several  years  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflQce  and  the  Congress  Itself, 
Including  the  distinguished  predecessor 
of  the  estimable  present  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  And  It  should 
be  the  concern  of  every  taxpayer  In  this 
Nation. 

It  should  be  the  concern  of  the  tax- 
payer because  the  annual  procurement 
of  the  Federal  Government  amounts  to 
$46  billion— not  Just  the  $21  billion  being 
discussed  today — and  $38  billion  of  that 
total  amount  is  procured  by  the  Defense 
Department.  It  is  the  taxpayer  who  pays 
this  bill  when  he  sends  In  his  check  with 
his  1040  return  on  April  15.  None  of  us 
who  pays  income  tax  wants  to  pay  any 
more  than  necessary.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  It  purchases  the  equip- 
ment It  needs  to  rim  a  war  or  to  operate 
this  Nation,  should  also  not  want  to  pay 
any  more  than  necessary. 

To  this  end  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Is  established  to  see  that  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  the  best  buys  possible 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  To  this  end 
the  Defense  Department  8  years  ago 
promulgated  regulations  applicable  to  all 
its  procurement  activities.  To  this  end 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  proposed  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress  which  was  passed 
unanimously.  And  to  this  end  a  distin- 
guished Ohio  newspaper,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  recently  devoted  a  series  of 
articles  to  publicize  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  always  been 
getting  the  best  buys  for  Its  money  be- 
cause it  has  been  falling  to  observe  its 
own  regulations  and  laws. 

Plain  Dealer  Reporter  Sanford  Watz- 
man.  In  his  series  of  articles  on  the  In- 
adequacies of  the  Defense  Department 
procurement  system,  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  truth -in-negotiating  law  which 
the  Defense  Department  should  be  ob- 
serving : 

Throughout  the  19508,  OAO  checlced  war 
contrsM;ta  at  random,  repeatedly  finding 
cases  where  some  companies  were  Inflating 
their  cost  estimates  and  then  banking  the 
extra  money  with  their  legitimate  profits. 

By  1959  the  Pentagon  was  persuaded  to 
promulgate  a  new  regulation.  Henceforth. 
companies  would  be  required  to  certify  that 
their  cost  estimates  were  based  on  Informa- 
tion that  was  current,  complete  and  accurate. 

But  GAO  kept  checking,  and  its  findings 
were  the  same.  In  fact,  the  Pentagon  was  not 
enforcing  its  own  regulation.  In  file  after 
file  examined  by  GAO  there  was  no  "truth" 
certificate. 

At  this  point.  Rep.  Carl  Vinson.  EMSa. 
(retired),  then  head  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  decided  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  law.  He  Introduced  the  first 
Truth-ln-Negotlatlng  Act  In  1960  with  GAO 
backing. 

In  essence,  the  Vinson  bill  merely  sought 
to  add  the  force  of  law  to  what  already  was 
demanded — theoretically — In  the  Defense  De- 
partment regulation.  The  "trirth"  certificate 


should  be  required  by  statute.  VUison  In- 
slated.  Then  perhaps  Defense  might  then 
give  it  more  attention. 

But  the  Pentagon  objected.  It  argued  not 
only  that  legUlatlon  was  unnecessary,  but 
also  that  it  would  deprive  procurement 
officials  of  the  flexibility  they  needed  to  ne- 
gotiate contracts.  The  Vinson  Bill  died  in 
that  seaaion. 

In  1962,  Vinson  agam  introduced  it.  Two 
more  years  of  GAO  reporting  had  given  him 
more  ammunition.  This  time  the  bill  passed, 
302-0  in  the  House  and  on  a  voice  vote  in 
the  Senate. 

Unanimous  congressional  passage  of 
Public  Law  87-653 — the  truth-ln-nego- 
tlatlng  law — should  have  resulted 
promptly  in  every  negotiated  Federal 
procurement  contract  Including  in  that 
contract  a  certificate  that  costs  and 
prices  on  which  the  contract  was  based 
were  "accurate,  current,  and  complete." 

It  has  been  4  years  since  the  passage 
of  that  legislation — and  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  Federal  procurement  contracts 
since — but  the  GAO  reports  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  still  are  not  being 
met  by  the  Defense  Department  In  many 
Instances. 

And  so,  today,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
oiHwrtunlty  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  and  my  colleagues 
in  this  Congress,  the  findings  of  two  re- 
cent OAO  r^>ort5  which  Indicate  that 
many  procurement  contracts  negotiated 
by  the  Defense  Department  are  being 
negotiated  In  direct  violation  of  Public 
Law  87-653,  thus  pennltting  the  possi- 
bility of  gross  profiteering  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  $21  billion  and  other 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Congress  for 
Federal  procurement. 

I  Include  the  letters  of  transmittal  of 
the  GAO  report  on  the  "Need  for  Im- 
proving Administration  of  the  Cost  or 
Pricing  Data  Requirements  of  Public  Law 
87-653  In  the  Award  of  Prime  Contracts 
and  Subcontracts"  of  January  1967, 
dated  January  16,  Euid  the  GAO  report 
on  Its  "Survey  of  Reviews  by  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  of  Contractors' 
Price  Proposals  Subject  to  Public  Law 
87-653"  of  February  1967,  dated  Febru- 
ary 15. 

I  urge  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  do  all  In  Its  power  to  see  that  the  find- 
ings of  these  reports  result  In  Improve- 
ment In  procurement  procedures  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letters  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  two  reports  follow : 

Washdjcton,  D.C, 

January  16,  1967. 
To   the   President    of   the    Senate   and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  accompanying  repwrt  summarizes  our 
flndlngs  on  the  need  for  improving  adminis- 
tration by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
cost  or  pricing  data  requirements  of  Public 
Law  87-653  in  the  award  of  prime  contracts 
and  subcontracts.  Our  review  was  directed 
principally  toward  an  examination  into  the 
extent  that  agency  procurement  officials  were 
requiring  prime  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors to  submit  cost  or  pricing  data  and  a 
certificate  prior  to  the  award  of  negotiated 
contracts  as  required  by  Public  Law  87-653 
effective  I>ecember  1.  1962. 

During  fiscal  years  1957  through  1966,  we 
submitted  to  the  Congress  177  reports  dis- 
closing that  Government  costs  on  negotiated 
prime  contracta  and  subcontracts  were  in- 
creased by  about  1130  million.  The  increased 


costs  resulted  primarily  from  the  failure  of 
contracting  officials  in  negotiating  contract 
prices  to  obtain  accurate,  current,  or  com- 
plete cost  or  pricing  data  upon  which  to  es- 
tablish fair  and  reasonable  prlcea.  As  a  re- 
sult of  certain  of  these  reports,  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  87-653  to  provide  safe- 
guards for  the  Government  generally  where 
competition  Is  lacking. 

The  findings  summarized  In  the  accom- 
panying report  were  disclosed  by  the  first 
phase  of  our  review  of  242  negotiated  prime 
contracts  and  subcontracts  awarded  to  85 
prime  contractors  and  89  subcontractors 
after  October  1964.  This  examination  was 
performed  at  18  military  procurement  agen- 
cies and  31  prime  contractor  plants  during 
the  period  April  1965  to  June  1966. 

The  second  phase  of  our  review,  which  is 
currently  in  progress.  Includes  an  evaluation 
of  the  practices  of  the  military  services  In 
negotiating  the  prices  of  127  of  the  prime 
contracts  we  reviewed  In  the  first  phase. 
These  contracts  were  selected  for  further  de- 
tailed review  because  of  our  findings  that 
procurement  officials  had  no  record  identify- 
ing the  cost  or  pricing  data  submitted  and 
certified  by  the  contractor  in  support  of 
significant  cost  estimates  Included  in  the 
contract  prices.  In  this  second  phase  of  otir 
examination,  we  performed  examinations  at 
79  prime  contractor  plsmts  during  1965  and 
1966.  Our  findings  on  this  review  will  be  the 
subject  of  further  reporting  to  the  Congress 
in  the  near  future. 

We  found  that  186  of  the  242  procurements 
examined  in  the  first  phase  were  awarded 
under  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
curement regulations  for  submission  of  cost 
or  pricing  data  and  a  certificate  that  the  data 
submitted  were  accurate,  complete,  and  cur- 
rent. However,  in  165  of  these  awards,  we 
found  that  agency  officials  and  prime  con- 
tractors had  no  record  identifying  the  cost 
or  pricing  data  submitted  and  certified  by 
offerors  in  support  of  significant  cost 
estimates. 

As  a  result,  it  appears  that  the  certificate 
is  not  wholly  effective  since  it  may  be  im- 
practicable to  establish  whether  the  offeror 
had  submitted  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or 
noncurrent  data  in  Instances  where  he  had 
not  identified  the  data  he  had  certified.  F^ir- 
ther,  the  Govenunent's  rights  under  the  de- 
fectlve-prlclng-data  clause  required  by  the 
law  to  be  Included  in  these  contracts  may  be 
impaired  since  in  such  cases  It  may  be  im- 
practicable for  the  contracting  officer  to  es- 
tablish that  erroneous  data  were  relied  on 
in  the  negotiation  If  data  were  not  submitted 
or  made  a  matter  of  record  by  the  offeror. 

We  also  found  that,  In  the  remaining  57  of 
the  242  procurements  examined,  agency  and 
contractor  records  of  the  negotiation  indi- 
cated that  cost  or  pricing  data  were  not  ob- 
tained apparently  because  the  prices  were 
based  on  adequate  price  competition  or  on 
established  catalog  or  market  prices  of  com- 
mercial items  sold  In  substantial  quantities 
to  the  general  public. 

Public  Law  87-653  waives  the  requirement 
for  obtaining  certified  cost  or  pricing  data 
under  such  circumstances.  However,  the 
records  of  these  awards  did  not  contain  an 
explanation  by  the  contracting  officials  of 
why  cost  or  pricing  data  were  not  required 
and  the  reasons  for  determining  that  the 
prices  were  based  on  adequate  price  competi- 
tion or  on  catalog  or  market  prices  of  com- 
mercial items.  As  a  result,  it  could  not  be  as- 
certained whether  the  bases  for  these  deter- 
minations were  consistent  with  criteria 
established  in  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation. 

During  our  examination  of  subcontract 
awards,  we  found  that  prime  contractors  also 
had  no  record  Identifying  the  cost  or  pricing 
data  submitted  by  subcontractors  in  support 
of  significant  cost  estimates  even  though 
agency  contracting  officials  were  required, 
under  negotiated  prime  contracts  other  than 
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Szm  flam-paloe  type,  to  aacartaln  th»t  «ncb 
tMftac  cA>t«iiied.  Tixtntan.  tbere 
to  b«  m  need  for  thorough  r»- 
Ttowa  laif  igcaicy  admtnlstrB live  eontractUiK 
r<Wfi*li  to  ensure  tbat  prime  contractoTB  are 
uMMlidJig  mdeqnate  co«t  and  prtdng  data. 
Vhare  appropriate,  In  the  award  oT  subcon- 
tracts. 

During  our  review,  we  found  that  agency 
officlali  tn  awarding  prime  contract*  were 
not  requiring  prime  contractora  to  uae  a 
n«w  Contract  Pricing  Propoaal  Form  (DD 
Vorm  S83)  dated  December  1.  lOM  ThU 
Term  eontatns  lostructions  to  offerors  which. 
iS  property  Implemented,  could.  In  our  opin- 
ion, go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  com- 
pUaotoe  vtth  the  procurement  regulatlona 
1  mplementlng  the  law  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  now  taken  stepa  to  correct  this 
matter.  However,  during  our  review  of  sub- 
oontracts.  we  found  that  prime  contractors 
were  not  being  required  to  use  the  new  form 
In  obtaining  proposals  from  their  subcon- 
trectois. 

We  proposed  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense darlly  Its  procurement  regulations  to 
provide  that,  where  cost  or  pricing  data  are 
required  In  the  award  of  prime  contracts  and 
BObouu tracts,  agency  officials  and  prime  con- 
tr»etan  be  reqxilred  to  obtain  from  offerors 
written  Identlflcatton  of  the  coet  or  pricing 
dat*.  ae  defined  in  the  regulations,  in  support 
of  OQSt  aetlmatea  along  with  certificates  spe- 
clfle»Dy  covering  the  identified  data  and 
to  retain  such  records  In  procurement  files 

We  proposed  also  that  the  prescribed  cer- 
tt&cate  be  revised  to  require  the  contractor 
to  eertlfy  that  a  written  Identification  of 
the  ooet  or  pricing  data,  as  defined  In  the 
regulation,  provided  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  oontrmctlng  officer  or  his  repre- 
sentative In  support  of  Che  proposal,  has  been 
•Ubmttted  and  that  such  data  are  accurate, 
complete,  and  current  as  of  the  date  agreed 
upon  by  tlie  parties  (which  shall  be  as  close 
to  tbe  date  of  agreement  on  the  negotiated 
price  as  Is  practicable ) 

Portber,  we  proposed  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  take  appropriate  actions  to 
etnpheetne  and  clarify  certain  existing  r«- 
quirenoents  dealing  primarily  with  the  ap- 
pUoatlon  of  Pnbtlc  law  87-fl53  to  the  award 
al  subuoutiacts  and  to  ensure  that  agency 
and  contractor  officials  are  complying  with 
thest. 

The  Deptrty  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Procurement  I  advised  us  that  a  special 
group  had  been  appointed  under  the  guid- 
anee  at  his  ofBce  to  study  all  the  material 
contained  In  our  report  He  assured  us  that 
the  neosestty  of  providing  additional  guid- 
ance on  the  snbject  of  submittal  and  reten- 
tion of  data  or  Identification  In  lieu  of  sub- 
nxtttal  will  be  considered  He  Indicated,  how- 
erer,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  forecast 
the  exact  outcome  of  this  study. 

We  have  also  completed  a  similar  examina- 
tion covering  138  contracts  awarded  by  15 
offshore  procurement  agencies  to  prime  con- 
tractors In  Europe  and  the  Par  East  We  have 
advteed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  our  flnd- 
Infs  which  are  essentially  similar  to  those 
described  above. 

We  also  have  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  comment  similar  findings 
stemming  from  our  review  at  seven  Army 
Corpa  of  Engineer  procurement  offices  In  the 
United  States  and  at  six  overseas  locations 
of  10S  contracts  for  construction  work 

"nils  report  Ls  being  issued  so  that  the 
Congreee  may  be  informed  of  the  need  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  its  administration  of  the 
cost  and  pricing  data  provisions  expressed  by 
the  Congress  In  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
87-AS3. 

Coplae  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

£ijszs  B    STAars. 

ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 


WASKUfOTTDN,  DC  , 

February  15,  19^7. 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  accompanying  report  presents  the  re- 
sults of  a  nationwide  survey  which  ws  made 
In  response  to  Interest  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations.  House  of 
Representatives.  In  strengthening  contract 
audit   work   in   the   Department   of   Defense 

Since  July  IMS  this  audit  work  has  been 
performed  by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency,  a  new  agency  formed  at  the  direction 
of  the  -Secretary  of  Defense  by  consolidating 
various  contract  audit  staffs  formerly  as- 
signed to  the  three  military  departments 

We  directed  our  attention  to  the  Agency  a 
respoaslbvUty  for  making  reviews  of  contract 
pricing  proposals  negotiated  without  the 
aafej<nard8  of  competition  These  reviews, 
which  are  made  piior  to  negouatlon  with 
the  ountractor  oenstltute  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Agency's  workload  aiid  are  ac- 
corded the  highest  priority 

Our  survey  Included  work  at  Agency  audit 
sites  at  20  pUuu  of  private  companies  gen- 
era.ly  among  the  top  ICH)  defense  coiuriiciors 
!n  the  Dnited  States 

The  Agency  is  making  significant  progress 
But  our  survey  showed  that.  In  order  to  op- 
erate more  effectively  with  lu  workload  of 
many  thousands  of  contract  pricing  propos- 
als totaling  over  MO  billion  annually.  Im- 
provements are  needed  In  four  areas,  as  sum- 
marized below 

1  Prices  of  most  defense  procurement  con- 
tracts are  based  largely  on  estlmatsd  costs 
In  proposals  submitted  by  contractors  as  a 
basis  for  negottsUon.  Nationwide  and  Indi- 
vidual rvrlewB  In  recent  years  by  military  pro- 
curement and  audit  organizations— as  well 
as  current  surveys  by  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency— have  disclosed  a  need  for  nia- 
jor  contractors  to  Improve  and  Incorporate 
Into  a  formal  system  their  estimating  meth- 
ods and  procedures  This  would  provide 
greater  management  control  over  the  esti- 
mating processes  used  In  preparing  price  pro- 
posals, and  facilitate  review  and  negotiation. 

We  brought  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  top  Defense  officials  In  a  preliminary  re- 
port and  lu  a  special  brleOng  In  January  of 
this  year,  the  Department  released  a  Defense 
Procurement  Circular,  effective  immedlaxely. 
deelgred  to  attain  a  number  of  Improve- 
ments. Including 

Policy  goldance  to  pnicurement  ofRclals 
and  auditors 

Criteria  for  acceptable  cost  estimating  sys- 
tems 

Re— one  why  these  systems  benefit  Indus- 
try as  well  as  Ckivsmment 

Steps  to  be  taken  to  correct  present  defi- 
ciencies. 

This  action  by  the  Department  Is  Impor- 
tant smd  commendable  We  are  recommend- 
ing In  the  report  some  steps  to  help  carry 
out  the  new  directive 

a  In  a  number  of  instances  defense  audi- 
tor* did  not  review  significant  cc«t  estimates 
In  price  proposals  This  was  due  in  part  to  a 
carryover  of  practices  f^;lh)wed  by  f.>rmer 
audit  orgazUzatlons  when  respoaalbllltles  for 
reviews  of  proposals  were  less  than  those 
currently  specified  in  procurement  regula- 
tions The  Department  luld  us  thst  actions 
ar*  underway-'Or  are  planned — to  correct 
this  situation.  We  are  reoommendlng  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  review  these  cor- 
rective efforts  within  the  next  year. 

3  Defense  auditors  ord;uarlly  were  not  re- 
ceiving informauun  from  procurement  ot- 
ficlais  on  the  usefuiuess  of  their  audits  tn 
negotiations  or  on  ways  that  their  service* 
could  be  more  effective  In  future  negotia- 
tions Th*  DepartoM^nt  has  acted  on  our 
proposal  to  provide  this  type  of  feedback" 
to  Its  auditors. 

4.  Defense  auditors  have  experienced  dU- 
ffculuee,  when  reviewing  proposed  contract 
prices,  in  obtaining  what  they  considered  to 


be  ■ulBelent  aoeeea  to  contiectore'  records. 
The  Depsurtasent  tnf  on»ed  us  that  new  guide- 
lines had  been  laeaed  to  help  reeotve  these 
eccwe*  to-reeords  profataen*.  If  this  action  is 
am^putted  by  oontlnuous  asslatanoe  from  pro. 
outvment  oHf.lals.  at  all  levels,  It  should 
ln4>rovs  the  situation. 

In  a  prior  report  to  the  Congress  (B- 1681 93. 
Pebruary  10001 .  we  recommended  that  the 
Defense  Department  establish  a  regularly 
scheduled  program  to  administer  the  defec- 
tive pricing  provisions  required  In  certain 
types  of  negotiated  contracts  by  Public  Law 
87-063 — "The  Truth  in  Negotiation  Act  " 

This  law  provides  for  price  adjustments  in 
favor  of  ths  Oovernment  when  it  is  found 
that  established  prices  have  been  increased 
significantly  because  of  defective  data  used 
In  negotiations  A  program  for  these  reviews 
was  established  by  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  during  1900.  Reviews  have  been 
Initiated,  and  we  plan  to  examine  the 
progress  of  the  program  this  year. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  heads  of  other  agen- 
cies which  make  significant  use  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 

BiJCm  B    &TAAT9, 

CcrmpfroJi^  General  of  the  United  States 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  state  my  general  agreement 
with  the  minority  views  of  our  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pnul  and  our  col- 
league trom  Michigan  [Mr.  Nkdzi]  which 
are  incltided  In  the  committee's  report 

As  Meml»er8  know,  I  strongly  opposed 
the  liM;Iuxlon  last  year  of  $167  million 
for  preproducUon  of  the  Nike  X  anti- 
ballistlo-missile  system.  This  money  fur 
preproduction  had  not  been  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  it<  use  had 
been  resisted  as  unnecessary  and  dan- 
gerous by  many  leading  scientists  and 
engineers  closely  associated  with  the 
subject. 

As  before,  I  do  not  oppose  the  $440 
million  included  in  this  bill  and  defense 
budget  for  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Nike  X  system.  I  have 
voted  repeatedly  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment work  in  this  field  which  total.s 
now  some  $4  billion. 

At  this  time  in  world  history,  though. 
as  Mr.  Pucx  and  Mr.  Ncdzi  have  noted  in 
their  views: 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  T7nlon 
are  engaged  In  extremely  compUcated  and 
sensitive  negotiations  seeking  to  limit  in 
some  meaningful  and  responsible  manner  a 
major  new  round  In  the  continuing  cycle 
of  Increased  armaments  and  Increased 
speuc'.lng  for  armaments. 

I  think  it  is  inappropriate  for  us, 
while  these  negotiations  are  going  on,  to 
proceed  with  the  funds  for  construction 
and  deployment  of  this  system,  as  the 
committee  has  recommended.  For  let  us 
be  very  clear,  this  "thin  deployment, ' 
which  would  provide  protection  agaln.st 
an  unsophisticated  attack  by  the  Red 
Chinese  in  the  I970's.  is  only  a  first  step. 
The  next  step  would  be  a  defense  aigalnst 
the  more  sophisticated  Soviet  missiles, 
and  Che  ultimate  cost  of  this  program 
over  a  10 -year  period,  as  estimated  by 
Secretary  McNamara.  is  in  the  order  of 
»40  billion. 

Other  questions  need  to  be  raised  as 
well.  They  are  discussed  by  Secretary 
McNamara  In  the  committee's  hearings 
and  I  urge  a  careful  reading  of  his  points. 

Fundamental  is  the  question  of  wheth- 
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er  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
at  this  time  would  improve  our  security. 
The  Secretary  has  noted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  forced  to  react  to  a  U.S. 
deployment  by  Increasing  Its  offensive 
nuclear  force  still  further.  The  results, 
he  suggests,  are :  one,  the  risk  of  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States 
would  not  be  further  decreased;  and  two, 
the  damage  to  the  United  States  from  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  would  not  be  re- 
duced in  any  meaningful  sense. 

An  ABM  system  would  also  require  an 
extended  fallout  shelter  program,  but  the 
political  decision  to  proceed  with  such  an 
extended  system  has  not  yet  been  made. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
present  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  lead  to  a  treaty  banning 
the  development  of  anti-balllstic-missile 
systems.  It  may  be  that  both  countries, 
at  some  point,  may  need  to  develop  a 
shield  against  the  Communist  Chinese. 
The  budget,  as  recommended,  already  in- 
cluded $375  million  for  production  of  the 
Nike  X,  should  negotiations  fail.  I  sup- 
port the  inclusion  of  these  funds.  I  would 
also  support  a  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  if  such  should  be- 
come necessary. 

But  I  believe  that  production  and  de- 
ployment at  this  time  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. There  is  a  real  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  knowledgeable  experts  as 
to  whether  it  would  add  to  our  security. 
It  would  certfiinly  Jeopardize  the  chance 
of  successful  negotiations  that  could  be 
a  meaningful  step  in  turning  down  the 
amu,  race. 

I  would  hope  that  this  decision  on 
actual  production  and  deployment  could 
be  delayed  until  the  need,  or  lack  there- 
of, of  such  an  expensive  and  potentially 
dangerous  system  could  be  more  ade- 
quately determined. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  extremely  important  bill.  It  comes 
at  a  crucial  time  when  our  Nation  Is 
engaged  in  conflict  in  Vietnam  and 
American  boys  are  offering  their  lives 
and  giving  their  all  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

lliere  can  be  and  will  be  little,  if  any, 
opposition  to  this  bill,  t>ecause  it  provides 
authority  for  the  sinews,  the  materiel, 
the  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  equipment,  ao  well 
as  the  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  so  vital  and  indispensable  to 
the  struggle  for  liberty.  Independence, 
and  world  peace  that  this  Nation  is  pres- 
ently carrying  on  against  Communist 
aggressors. 

The  able  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  our  esteemed  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers],  has  summarized  the  bill  with 
his  usual  clarity,  luiowledgeability,  and 
persuasiveness.  He  has,  to  my  mind.  In 
his  eloquent,  forceful  way,  presented  an 
irrefutable  case  for  the  bill,  and  so  has 
my  dear  friend  and  esteemed,  able,  ded- 
icated colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  added  to 
stress  the  reasons  that  make  the  speedy 
enactment  of  this  measure  by  the  House 
definitely  imperative. 

This  bill  is  very  necessary  now  In  the 


public  Interest  and  for  the  security  of 
the  count^. 

The  cost  of  national  defense  Is  very 
high  in  terms  of  dollars,  since  this  year 
we  will  «>end  something  like  $73  billion, 
a  truly  astronomical  amount. 

However  lamentable  it  may  be  that 
the  Nation  must  provide  such  huge  out- 
lays for  military  purposes,  it  is  clear  that 
not  to  do  so  could  well  have  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  But  we  must  insist  on  every  meas- 
ure of  economy,  efficiency,  and  accounta- 
blUty. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  through  our 
strength,  our  firmness,  our  spirit  of  res- 
olution, and  our  unyielding  purpose  to 
defend  our  country,  preserve  our  herit- 
age, support  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
do  our  utmost  to  speed  the  peace,  we 
may  soon  be  able  to  achieve  peace  in 
Vietnam,  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  am  In  strong  support  of  the  bill  and 
would  like  to  touch  briefly  upon  an  im- 
proved operational  measure  in  behalf 
of  our  military  personnel. 

The  committee  has  evidenced  great  in- 
terest in  the  aeromedlcal  evacuation  job 
being  done  by  the  Air  Force  in  Southeast 
Asia.  While  that  service  Is  performing 
praiseworthy  service,  our  analysis  indi- 
cates additional  resources  are  required 
to  transport  the  wounded  from  the  over- 
seas port  of  entry  to  hospitals  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  CX-2  aeromed  aircraft  is  the  me- 
dium-sized jet  transport  needed  to  mod- 
ernize the  domestic  aeromedlcal  fleet  for 
this  mode  of  transportation. 

During  our  review  of  last  year's  budget, 
it  was  brought  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion that  the  older  prop-driven  C-118 
and  C-131  aircraft  currently  perform- 
ing the  domestic  transport  missions  were 
resulting  in  transfer  times  within  the 
United  States  of  longer  duration  than  it 
was  taking  to  bring  our  casualties  from 
overseas.  To  help  this  situation,  the  Con- 
gress added  four  CX-2  aircraft  to  the 
fiscal  year  1967  program.  The  bid  pro- 
posals are  currently  being  completed  and 
the  procurement  is  planned  for  July  of 
this  year. 

To  continue  the  necessary  moderniza- 
tion of  the  domestic  fleet,  the  Air  Force 
has  requested  four  more  CX-2  aircraft 
in  the  fiscal  year  1968  program.  However, 
a  minimum  of  12  aircraft  are  required 
to  completely  replace  the  C-118's  and 
C-131'8  with  modem  jets.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  four  more  aircraft  to  the  fiscal 
year  1968  procurement,  the  total  require- 
ment will  be  realized  a  year  sooner.  Max- 
imum benefits  will  be  obtained  at  the 
earliest  date  while  precluding  a  possible 
break  between  delivery  of  the  first  eight 
and  the  follow-on  aircraft.  Completing 
the  buy  with  fiscal  year  1968  funds  would 
also  eliminate  an  additional  year's  oper- 
ation of  a  mixed  fieet  which  is  always 
more  expensive  and  less  efficient  since 
both  old  and  new  equipment  would  have 
to  be  used  in  combination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  prompt,  unani- 
mous passage  of  the  bill  and  £Lsk  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    There    being    no 


further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I PaOCUBZMKKT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 

Aircraft 
For  aircraft:   For  the  Army,  $768,700,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  »2,627,- 
100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $5,770,000,000. 

MlssUes 
For  missiles:   For  the  Army,  $769,200,000; 
for   the   Navy,    $625,600,000;    for   the  Marine 
Corps,  $23,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,343,- 
000,000. 

Naval   Vessels 

For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $1,872,900,- 
000.  of  which  amount  $249,600,000  Is  author- 
ized only  for  the  construction  of  two  nu- 
clear powered  gulded-mlsslle  frigates.  The 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  two  nu- 
clear powered  gulded-mlssile  frigates  shall  be 
entered  Into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless  the 
President  fully  advises  the  Congress  that 
their  construction  is  not  In  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Tracked   Combat   Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles :  For  the  Army, 
$424,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $5,100,- 
000. 

TITLES  n &ESXAKCH,    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $1,539,000,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps),   $1,864,118,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,313,514,000,  of  which 
amount  $51,000,000  Is  authorized  only  for 
the  development  of  an  advanced  manned 
strategic   aircraft: 

For  the  Defense  agencies,  $464,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  There  1b  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1968  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  ioi  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  produc- 
tion related  thereto,  $125,000,000. 

TITLE    in— OENEaAL    FBOVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  15,  1966 
(80  Stat.  37),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Funds  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  their 
stated  purposes  to  supp>ort  (1)  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam,  (2) 
local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for 
related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1968,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine." 

TITLE    IV 

Sec.  401.  Section  3034(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  from  the  general  oflBcers  of  the  Army, 
He  serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
hM'eafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he  may 
be  reapjKilnted  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
four  years." 
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Sk.  403.  Section  &0«liai  of  Utle  10. 
Unitad  SUktca  Code,  \m  amended  to  read  a^ 
follows : 

"Thar*  la  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operatlona.  ap- 
polatad  by  the  President,  bj  and  wttb  the  ad- 
rics  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  at 
tbe  pleasure  of  the  President,  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  (rum  offlcers  on  tbe  active 
list  In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  eligible  to  com- 
mand at  sea  and  not  below  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral.  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
geney  hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he 
may  be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  four   years  " 

Sac.  403.  Section  8034(ai  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  fir 
a  period  of  four  years  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  the  general  officers  of  the  Air 
Force.  He  serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he 
may  be  reapf>olnted  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  four  years  " 

See.  404  Section  5301  lai  of  '.Itle  10.  United 
State*  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"There  Is  a  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  appointed  by  the  President,  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  from  ofllcers  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Marine  Corps,  not  below 
the  rank  of  colonel  In  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the 
Congress  he  may  be  reappointed  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  four  years  " 

SBC.  405.  The  foregoing  provision-  of  this 
amendment  shall  take  effect  as  of  January 
1.   1900. 

Mr.  RIVERS  •  Interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill'  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Jurther  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record  and  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection 


SKKMDMCNT    um»CO 
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Mr.    8TRATTON      Mr     Chairman.    I 
ofTer  an  amendment 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Stkattos 
On  page  3.  line  1.  delete  the  figure  "tLSM,- 
118.000:"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "•l,ai0.ll8  0OO  of  which  sum  Ma. 000  - 
000  shall  be  used  only  for  antisubmarine 
warfare  programs  " 

Mr.  8TRATTON  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  perfect- 
ing amendment.  It  is  being  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Antisubma- 
rine Warfare  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  This  subcom- 
mittee was  set  up  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
beeuise  he  was  concerned.  a«  we  have 
been,  with  the  Increasing  numbers  of  So- 
viet submarines  and  with  the  threat 
which  they  have  represented.  We  have 
been  concerned,  too,  with  our  attention 
focused  so  greatly  on  Vietnam,  that  this 
country  not  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  for 
staying  abreast  of  and.  In  fact,  ahead  of 
this  Soviet  submarine  threat. 

Members  of  our  subcommittee  were 
especially  disturbed  that  the  budget  re- 
quest submitted  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  this  year  for  research  and  de- 
velopment funds,  particularly  In  the 
Navy,  which  had  left  out  some  $46  mil- 


lion of  the  sum  originally  requested  by 
the  Navy  for  research  and  development 
in  the  held  of  antisubmarine  warfare, 
thi.s  $46  million  was  deleted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  when  the  budget 
was  submitted  to  Congress.  Our  subcom- 
mittee was  concerned  because  antisub- 
marine warfare  is  one  of  the  top  priority 
Items  in  the  Navy  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  subconimillee.  Admiral 
Martell,  the  Navy  s  top  official  with  re- 
spect CO  antisubmarine  warfare  matters, 
replied  to  us  tliat  elimination  of  this  $46 
million  would  seriously  impede  our  abil- 
ity to  continue  research  and  development 
in  a  number  of  programs,  some  of  which 
are  clftssifled,  which  are  urgently  needed 
to  keep  us  ahead  of  the  Soviets  as  we  are 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  Include 
the  unclassified  letter  from  Admiral  Mar- 
tell outlining  the  need  for  these  funds 

The  letter  referred  to  follows 

DCP.^STMI.NT  "K  THI   N*VT 

Orric t  iiF  THI  C'HiEr  or 

.Vaval  Opthations. 
Wasnington.  D  C  .  May  8.  1967 
Hon   Samuel  S  Stsatton. 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Antisubmarine 
War /are  Committee  on  Armed  Seriwes. 
House  0/  Represmtativea,  Washington, 
DC 

DrAS  Mr  CMAOtMAN  In  reepKsnae  to  your 
letter  of  4  May  1947  as  to  my  personal  views 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  KY6B  ASW  RDTAE 
funds.  I  consider  the  present  situation  to  be 
as  follows 

I  have  repeatedly  stressed  that  oiu  present 
advantage  In  ASW  derives  from  the  superior 
technological  effort  of  our  Navy-Industry 
teajna  and  that  the  Improving  ASW  posture 
I  have  p<;i«tu;a*.ed  for  the  early  1970s  depends 
upon  a  continued  high  level  RAD  effort 
Naturally,  an  adequate  procurement  pn^ram 
must  follow  but  the  RAD  effort  Is  Indispen- 
sable in  providing  the  edge  between  winning 
or  losing  encounters  with  enemy  submarines 

The  potential  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
submarine  force  to  our  sea  lines  of  communi- 
cation Ls  well  documented.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
to  upgrade  the  capability  of  this  force  and 
Indeed  pursues  those  developments  which 
provide  great  offensive  capabilities  It  Is  pru- 
dent that  we  also  achieve  the  new  capabllltlee 
which  American  technology  can  provide 

I  share  your  concern  for  the  need  for  addi- 
tional RAD  funds  to  accomplish  this  This 
same  feeling  of  concern  has  been  expressed 
by  others.  Including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy 

A  strong  ASW  posture  provides  a  strategic 
deterrent  and  damage  Uniltlng  force  of  great 
Importance  .ASW  force*  will  conUnue  to  be 
deterrent  forces  only  as  long  as  we  maintain 
a  capability  for  almost  total  destruction  of 
any  potential  enemies'  submarine  force  The 
application  of  technology  Is  the  primary 
tfLcUiT  In  assuring  that  we  have  viable  forces 
to  meet  this  goal 

As  long  as  any  potential  enemy  continues 
to  upgrade  his  offensive  submarine  capabil- 
ity, the  level  of  our  ASW  R&D  effort  must 
progress  from  year  to  year  as  each  single  new 
development  contributes  to  building  total 
capability  This  Is  the  only  way  to  stay  ahead 
In  this  deadly  business  If  there  Is  merely  a 
balance  of  capability,  then  there  Is  strong 
temptation  for  an  enemy  to  use  the  sub- 
marine as  an  offensive  weapon  at  sea 

ASW  forces  can  remain  deterrent  forces 
only  If  we  have  overwhelming  ASW  superior- 
ity In  my  view,  we  urgently  need  addl- 
Uonal  funds  In  PYSS  to  apply  to  R&D  efforts 
that  will  assure  sufficient  progress  and  this 
capability  in  the  years  to  come  I  state  un- 
equivocally that  R&D  Is  the  primary  area  of 


the    ASW    budget   which   poses   a   threat    to 
achieving  this  ASW  posture 

In  each  of  the  last  several  years  I  have 
Identified  ASW  R&D  fundlrg  deficiencies  In 
the  neighborhood  of  S3O-ft0M.  In  order  to 
support  the  programs  of  highest  ASW 
priority,  and  In  the  absence  of  adequate  fi- 
nancial relief.  I  iiRve  sacrificed  Intensive 
elTort  on  a  number  of  other  Important  ASW 
developments  I  believe  we  must  have  a  well- 
rounded  body  of  ASW  platforms,  sensors  and 
weapons,  not  a  skeleton  I  become  most  un- 
comfortable as  I  see  these  programs  delayed 
another  year  because  of  Inadequate  funds 
One  project,  for  example.  Is  the  Extended 
Range  ASROC  weapon,  capable  of  killing  at 
ranges  well  beyond  the  present  ASROC  and 
beyond  tbe  submarine's  attack  range  Use  of 
such  a  weapon  could  well  provide  the  margin 
of  victory  In  a  Submarine-Escort  encounter  I 
am  simply  unable  to  afford  this  development 
within  the  present  funding  envelope,  even 
though  Its  feasibility  has  been  demonstrated 
and  we  are  ready  to  proceed  to  engineering 
development 

While  the  ASW  RDT&E  Budget  reflects 
some  I50M  less  than  originally  requested,  new 
problems  have  arisen  and  Information  has 
become  available  since  preparation  of  the 
budget  that  reaffirms  the  necessity  for  the 
original  request  I  have  Just  concluded  an 
apportionment  review  which  Indicated  con- 
servatively an  urgent  requirement  for  S46M 
In  FY88  above  the  amount  budgeted  As  I 
have  Indicated  In  Congressional  bearings,  the 
deficiency  In  ASW  R&D  has  been  [>aased  on 
from  year  to  year,  and  Is  with  us  still  In 
rVOS  It  is  difficult  to  describe  precisely  the 
effect  of  many  of  these  deferrals  and  cancel- 
lations because  they  may  not  have  a  visible 
Impact  on  our  National  Security  for  several 
years. 

I  see  little.  If  any.  possibility  of  obtaining 
funds  for  ASW  from  prior  year  monies  or 
from  the  emergency  or  discretionary  funds 
within  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Accordingly,  I  envisage  that  ASW  de- 
ficiencies will  continue  to  be  accommodated 
by  reprogrammlng  within  ASW  unless  addi- 
tional funds  are  made  available  In  FY67 
reprogrammlng  within  ASW  amounted  to 
over  SOOM 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  whenever 
prior  year  assets  are  generated  outside  of 
ASW  they  usually  are  reapplied  to  urgent 
requirements  that  exist  there  In  like  man- 
ner, whenever  ASW  prior  year  assets  become 
available  I  reprogram  them  to  satisfy  ASW 
urgent  requirements  With  respect  to  discre- 
tionary funds.  I  find  that  the  pressure  of 
world  events  during  the  last  two  years  has 
resulted  in  the  utilization  of  these  funds  pri- 
marily for  lmp>ortant  new  starts,  for  quick 
reaction  R&D  items  for  Vietnam  or  for  other 
programs  of  great  national  urgency.  As  :\ 
matter  of  record,  no  such  funding  has  been 
made  available  for  ASW  RAD  over  the  post 
two  years  So  In  my  view.  I  am  still  faced  with 
a  current  deficiency  of  M6M  In  R&D  funds 
I  appreciate  your  concern  and  that  of  your 
Committee  for  our  ASW  readiness.  I  know 
you  share  with  me  the  view  that  nothing  less 
than  complete  technical  supremacy  In  this 
field  can  meet  the  demand  of  National 
Security 

Sincerely. 

Chari.cs  B   Martcll. 
Vice  Admiral,  US  Navy. 

Director,  ASW  Programs. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  very  busy  schedule  of  our 
full  committee,  It  was  not  possible  for 
our  Subcommittee  on  Antisubmarine 
Warfare  to  conclude  its  examination  of 
these  matters  until  after  the  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price!  had  con- 
cluded Its  own  hearings. 

However,  Mr   Chairman,  It  Is  my  un- 


derstanding that  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois has  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment, which  Is  being  offered  on  behalf 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Antisubmarine 
Warfare  Subcommittee,  an  amendment 
designed  to  fill  in  a  very  substantial  gap 
In  our  research  and  development  pro- 
grams in  this  field. 

Let  me  Just  make  very  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  funds  added  to  the 
bill  by  any  amendment,  the  $46  million, 
are  in  addition  to  those  funds  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  research  and  develop- 
ment already  Included  In  the  bill.  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  Is  simply  Intended  to  In- 
sure that  tlicse  additional  funds  not  be 
repiogramed  for  any  other  purpose  than 
ASW  without  the  approval  of  the  Armed 
Sor\lces  Committee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  very  gladly 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fio:n  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  understand  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton]  that  this  recom-. 
mendatlon,  then.  Is  not  only  supported 
by  the  subcommittee  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  referred,  but 
is  also  supported  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  top  officer  In  this  field? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  right.  Ad- 
miral Martell  has  the  full  responsibility. 
Of  course,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  full  committee  Indicated  a 
moment  ago,  the  personal  views  of  Navy 
offlcers  cannot  be  given  to  Members  of 
Congress  except  In  response  to  a  specific 
question.  Our  subcommittee  had  sub- 
mitted that  question  to  Admiral  Martell 
and  he  has  replied  to  It  In  the  letter 
which  I  have  Just  presented. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  represents  a  very  urgent 
need  for  defense  development  funds.  I 
do  hope  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  for  yielding  and  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  Committee  that  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  this  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  whom  I  have 
appointed  as  head  of  the  Antisubmarine 
Warfare  Subcommittee,  has  cleared  this 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area  In  which 
there  is  reposed  one  of  the  most  vital 
segments  of  our  defense  effort.  If  we 
have  an  Achilles  heel,  it  is  in  the  anti- 
submarine warfare  defense  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  much  rather 
take  the  responsibility  for  accepting  Uie 
amendment  than  that  of  rejecting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  is  willing  to 
go  along  w-lth  this  amendment,  and  as 


the  top  admiral  in  this  operation  has 
recommended,  the  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  accepting  the  gentleman's 
amendment;  in  fact,  we  are  very  happy 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  and  I  appreciate  his  ac- 
ceptance of  our  subcommittee's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHAMBESILAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton],  and  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  has  had  our  urgent 
attention,  not  just  recently,  but  for  many 
months.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  something  which  Is 
vitally  needed  for  our  national  security. 

As  for  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  DOW 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dow:  On  page 
2,  Line  10.  strike  out  "$1,872,900,000"  and 
substitute  "$1.605,900,000. *• 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  sum  to  be 
authorized  for  naval  vessels  from  $1,- 
872.900,000  to  $1,605,900,000.  The  differ- 
ence, $267,000,000.  represents  an  authori- 
zation to  construct  four  fast  deployment 
logistic  ships.  This  authorization  should 
not  be  given.  We  gave  an  authorization 
for  two  of  these  ships  in  the  1966  fiscal 
year.  My  deduction  would  eliminate  that 
authorization  so  that  none  of  these  FDL 
ships  would  be  constructed. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  brochure  issued 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material  In  Octo- 
ber 1966.  It  explains  these  ships  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  FDL  Ship  Project  Is  a  Navy  pro- 
gram ...  to  provide  at  minimum  cost  a  fleet 
of  Bhlpe  for  the  continuous  seaborne  basing 
of  United  States  land  combat  equipment  In 
any  area  of  the  world.  PDL  ships  will  have 
the  capability  to  disembark  promptly  the 
heavy  equipment  and  Initial  combat  sup- 
pllea  for  land  forces.  If  neceasary  in  an  over- 
the-beach  operation. 

These  loaded  shipe,  manned  and  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  could  be  lo- 
cated at  sea  near  potential  trouble  areas. 

A  later  brochure  of  the  Navy  dated 
November  14, 1966,  develops  the  Intended 
use  of  the  ships  somewhat  further.  For 
example,  it  says: 

They  may  move  in  irregular  patterns  In 
ocean  areas  near  expected  trouble  spots:  or 
be  sited  on  neighboring  ports. 

In  addition  to  our  present  instant  ca- 
pability on  the  sea  and  in  the  air,  these 


vessels  would  give  us  an  Instant  capabil- 
ity overseas  on  the  ground.  They  add  an 
awesome  new  dimension  to  our  military 
outreach. 

It  means,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  rap- 
idly backing  to  a  de  facto  role  as  the 
world's  sole  policeman.  We  got  into  that 
role  somewhat  and  altogether  too  much 
in  Vietnam.  Apparently  the  taste  did  not 
dismay  us,  for  here  we  are  eagerly  seek- 
ing the  complete  role. 

This  thought  was  emphasized  recently 
by  Senator  Russell  in  a  committee  hear- 
ing of  the  other  body.  Senator  Russell 
had  this  to  say : 

That  suggests  we  are  going  to  be  drawn 
Into  war  In  new  places. 

He  went  on: 

If  we  build  anything  like  this,  we  are  Just 
going  to  be  handed  more  and  more  of  this 
business  of  fighting  everybody's  wars  every- 
where. 

The  other  body  happily  has  elimi- 
nated the  provision  for  these  FDL  ships. 

The  painful,  tragic  part  of  all  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  the  deci- 
sion to  build  these  ships  has  l)een  gen- 
erated by  the  Defense  Establishment, 
and  not  by  Congress.  Frankly,  I  wonder 
whether  even  Defense  decided  It.  More 
likely  they  just  fell  themselves  into  the 
lure  of  doing  something  because  it  can 
be  done,  and  not  because  it  should  be 
done. 

The  Navy  brochure  of  November  14, 
1966,  lists  23  questions  about  the  FDL 
ship  program  that  "have  been  raised  by 
the  press,  by  individuals,  by  industrial 
associations  and  by  Congressmen  re- 
garding various  aspects  of  the  FDL  ship 
program."  I  think  it  is  a  national  dis- 
grace, and  a  congressional  failure  that 
not  one  of  those  23  questions  were  the 
central  ones  that  should  be  asked.  Not 
one  of  them  was  the  monumental  ques- 
tion: "Should  the  United  States  be  a 
world  policeman?"  Note  that  none  of 
them  was  a  second  great  question: 
"Should  the  United  States  prepare  it- 
self to  crush  all  rebellions  of  underpriv- 
ileged men  In  all  quarters  of  the  globe?" 

The  world  Is  peopled  by  2  billion  hun- 
gry, deprived  people,  who  are  Just  lately 
realizing  that  opportimity  is  brighter 
for  those  who  try.  Shall  we  who  are  se- 
cure behind  two  oceans  and  arsenals  of 
nuclear  weapons  send  vessels  thousands 
of  miles  In  order  to  prevent  the  colored 
races  from  trying,  at  least,  to  struggle  for 
a  better  way  of  life.  If  we  take  this  nega- 
tive stance  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  even  the  two  oceans 
and  the  nuclear  arsenals  will  ultimately 
protect  us  from  the  wrath  of  those  with 
whom  we  interfere.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
numbers  may  not  in  the  end  overpower 
our  machines.  Quite  often  right,  and  even 
God,  Himself,  has  been  on  the  side  of  the 
bigger  battalion. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  argue  or  settle 
these  questions  here  Is  beside  the  point. 
The  point  itself  is  this:  How  can  we  as 
Intelligent,  perceptive,  patriotic,  and  wise 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
allow  the  highest  kinds  of  policy  to  be 
established  for  us  by  a  juggernaut  in  the 
Pentagon?  How  can  we  allow  technicians 
of  the  shlploading  craft  to  guide  the 
Juggernaut  and  lay  down  the  policies  of 
our  Nation  and  the  destiny  of  the  world? 
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Has  Congress  abdicated?  Are  there  In 
tbew  halls  where  vlalon  has  been  a  tra- 
dlUon  none  who  can  perceive  the  salient 
lasuM?  Perceiving  them,  are  there  no 
longer  any  who  can  ponder  these  Issues 
in  quiet,  debate  them  In  public,  and  mas- 
ter them  In  the  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  before  it  U  too  late. 

Mr.  PKT.I.Y  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FELLY  In  general  debate,  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  have  set  forth  my  views  In 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  these 
fast  deployment  logistic  vessels.  I  think 
possibly  for  somewhat  different  reasons 
than  the  gentleman's  reasons.  But  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  shall  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  begin  with  we  have 
done  neither  of  the  things  to  which  the 
gentleman's  remarks  refer.  We  have 
rejected  the  notion  that  we  build  30  fast 
deployment  logistic  ships  We  have  re- 
jected the  notion  that  they  shall  be  tied 
up  in  foreign  waters 

We  have  not  accepted  the  notion  that 
one  shipyard  will  get  30  of  these  ships. 

But  we  have  insisted.  Mr.  Chairman. 
on  the  original  position  of  building  four 
prototypes.  We  are  badly  in  need,  and 
we  are  vitally  in  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
logistic  support  In  this  area.  We  need 
some  kind  of  logistic  ship  We  put  all 
kinds  of  guarantees  in  this  bill  to  comply 
with  the  objections  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington.  We  will 
not  allow  them  to  compete  with  existing 
ship  companies  and  shipping  lines.  We 
will  not  let  them  be  built  if  they  are  not 
necessary.  They  must  come  back  and 
make  a  full  report  to  the  committee  next 
year.  The  committee  will  then  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  entire  proposal. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  In  the 
report.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  the 
world's  policemen. 

We  want  to  get  some  prototypes  so 
that  we  can  give  our  Army  and  Marines 
the  supplemental  logistic  help  that  they 
need  because  we  cannot  give  it  to  them 
with  tdrplanes. 

We  know  we  need  seaborne,  logistic 
help  and  this  is  wliat  the  committee  Is 
endeavoring  to  do  as  we  did  2  years  ago 
without  any  objection. 

I  want  to  see  what  these  ships  look 
like.  Then  the  committee  will  recommend 
to  you  what  we  will  do  with  them  But 
to  cut  out  the  limited  capacity  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress needed  for  the  prototypes  of  trans- 
portation facilities  of  men  and  materiel 
would  not  be  wise. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  the  way  they  have  very  carefully 
looked  at  this  whole  matter  of  this  pro- 
posal axxl  this  program.  It  was  actually 
because  I  recognized  that  the  committee 
bad  dcme  this,  and  the  protection  that 


the  chairman  has  indicated  as  to  any 
future  program,  that  I.  myself,  did  not 
put  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  like  to  say  this. 
One  reason  that  the  committee  acted  as 
we  have  acted  is  because  of  the  fine  In- 
formation and  the  intelligent  opposition 
that  we  received  from  members  of  your 
distinguished  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

We  want  to  look  at  these  things  We 
have  committed  ourselves  to  nothing.  We 
want  to  see  what  they  will  look  like  be- 
cause we  need  some  kind  of  logistic  ship, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows  We  do  not 
plan  to  let  them  compete  from  point  to 
point.  We  have  rejected  the  notion  of 
point-to-point  use  of  these  ships  These 
are  purely  and  simply  protypes 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.-" 

Mr  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  BATES  I  want  to  say.  I  agree 
fully  with  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  said  If  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  merely  Eisked 
for  two  of  these  ships,  there  never  would 
have  been  any  question  about  It  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  chairman  so 
well  pointed  out.  there  is  a  shortage  of 
logistical  ships  In  the  Navy  today  The 
merchant  marine  has  not  kept  up  to 
date.  This  year,  with  14  ships  and  the 
number  of  tons  being  built,  this  Ls  not 
good  enough  for  the  United  States,  and 
will  not  sustain  our  naval  forces  to  move 
overseas  when  the  time  and  circum- 
stances require  the  men  and  equipment 
that  we  need  So  this  is  a  small  step  that 
we  are  taking  today,  and  I  believe  the 
Committee  should  approve  it  now  as  they 
approved  it  2  years  ago 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  the  existing  shipbuilding  com- 
panies are  embarking  upon  a  program 
now  of  trying  to  provide  some  kind  of 
ship  that  would  carry  out  a  response  to 
this  type  of  need  Perhaps  private  in- 
dustry will  come  up  with  something  that 
we  can  use  But  for  the  time  being,  we 
must  move  in  the  direction  of  at  least 
seeing  where  we  are  headed  in  this  area 
in  which  there  Is  such  a  great  need  for 
logistics 

Mr  DOW  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIVERS  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  DOW  Let  me  thank  the  chairman 
for  nls  patient  explanation  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  in  this  debate  we  have 
concerned  ourselves  too  much  with  the 
numbers  of  the  ships  and  the  technical 
details,  whereas  the  point  I  was  trying 
to  make  was  that  we  need  to  take  stock 
of  our  whole  policy  In  the  world,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  point  to 
close  the  door  and  say.  Here  is  where 
we  will  take  such  steps  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

AMENDMENT   omjLKD  BT    MR     l(C>USH 

Mr  ROU8H  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rot  sh  On 
page  3,  a/tcr  line  18.  insert  the  following 


"Sec.  303.  It  Is  the  S«n«e  or  Congreaa  that 
11  IB  In  the  national  intereat  that  conatdera- 
tlon  be  given  to  geographical  dlatrlbutlon  of 
Federal  reeearch  funda  whenever  feaalble  and 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should  ex- 
plore ways  and  means  of  distributing  Its 
research  and  development  funds  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis  whenever  feasible  " 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  propose  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
9240.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

It  Is  the  latter  part  of  the  bill  to  which 
I  would  direct  attention,  that  portion 
deallnR  with  "Research  and  develop- 
ment " 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  es- 
teemed chairman's  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  my  interest  has  t>een  elicited  by 
my  past  experience  in  the  Armed  Forces 
myself,  by  my  concern  for  our  country's 
defense,  its  scientific  development,  and 
mast  recently  my  attention  to  research 
and  development  programs  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

I  should  like  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment, an  inclusion  to  the  present  bill, 
which  would  put  the  Congress  on  record 
as  favoring  the  geographical  distribution 
of  Federal  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment whenever  feasible. 

May  I  explain  the  value  of  such  an 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  a  history 
of  this  matter  as  it  has  concerned  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member? 

Federal  obligations  for  research  and 
development  are  estimated  at  $17.3  bil- 
lion for  1968.  New  Investment  in  devel- 
opment will  decline,  while  funds  for  ba- 
sic and  applied  research  will  increase 
significantly. 

Expenditures  for  research  and  devel- 
opment comprise  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Federal  budget.  In  1968.  13  percent 
of  administrative  budget  expenditures 
win  be  for  research  and  development. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  re- 
search and  development  effort  is  fi- 
nanced from  Federal  funds,  and  alx)ut 
75  percent  of  the  research  conducted  in 
universities  comes  from  Federal  funds. 
One  of  the  chief  recipients  Is  national 
defen.se — which  along  with  space  and 
health  objectives  continues  to  comprise 
the  major  part  of  Federal  research  ac- 
tivities. 

From  time  to  time  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  expressed  concern  over  the 
apparent  imbalance  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  research  and 
development  funds  This  concern  is  jus- 
tified since  the  Federal  research  dollar 
affects  regional  economies,  the  availa- 
bility of  trained  manpower,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  educational  facilities  for 
all  ages  of  students,  and  the  overall 
scientific  and  technological  progress  of 
our  Nation. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958.  which  esUbllshed  NASA, 
called  for  scientific  and  technical  compe- 
tence of  the  country  for  work  in  aeronau- 
tics and  space.  However.  It  was  In  1965 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search, and  I>evelopment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
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in  its  report  No.  273  on  the  fiscal  year 
1966  NASA  Authorization  Act — Public 
Law  89-53,  June  28,  1965 — stated  that: 

Sec.  S.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  It 
Is  in  the  national  Interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of  fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  Its  research  and  development 
funds  on  a  geographical  basis  whenever  feasi- 
ble and  use  such  other  measures  as  may  be 
practicable  toward  this  end 

Similarly,  the  1967  Authorization 
Act — Public  Law  89-528,  August  5, 1966 — 
provided  that: 

Sec  S.  It  la  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it 
Is  In  the  national  Interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  Its  research  and  de- 
velopment  funds   whenever   feasible. 

On  September  14,  1965,  President 
Johnson  made  a  statement  to  the  Cabi- 
net and  a  memorandum  for  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  on  "Strength- 
ening Academic  Capabilities  for  Science." 
in  which  he  noted  that  two-thirds  of  the 
total  research  expenditures  In  colleges 
and  universities  come  from  Federal 
funds  and  that : 

The  manner  In  which  such  funds  are  spent 
clearly  has  a  most  Important  effect  upon 
advanced  education  in  this  country  and 
upon  the  future  of  our  Nation's  universi- 
ties. 

The  President  also  urged  Insurance — 
that  our  programs  for  Federal  support  of 
research  in  colleges  and  universities  contrib- 
ute more  to  the  long-run  strengthening  of 
the  imlversltles  and  colleges.  .  .  . 

President  Johnson  remarked  at  that 
lime  that  one-half  of  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  research  went  to  some  20 
major  educational  institutions,  most  of 
which  were  strong  before  the  advent  of 
Federal  research  funds. 

Compatible  with  their  primary  inter- 
ests in  special  projects,  agencies  were 
urged  to  "find  excellence  and  build  it  up 
wherever  it  is  found  so  that  creative  cen- 
ters of  excellence  may  grow  in  every  part 
of  the  Nation." 

Since  that  time  NASA  has  undertaken 
to  follow  the  President's  directives — and 
more.  The  principle  and  the  goal  of  geo- 
graphical distribution  appears  in  author- 
ization legislation.  And,  as  of  April  6. 
tills  year,  the  NASA  procurement  regu- 
lation has  expanded  the  following  stipu- 
lation about  contracts  to  Include  those 
indicated  in  b —  'existing  contracts."  The 
present  NASA  procurement  regulation 
reads : 

1.302-62  New  source  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal competence 
As  a  Government  agency  whose  mission 
calls  for  substantial  Federal  expenditures 
and  use  of  substantial  national  resources, 
NASA  has  a  strong  interest  in  assisting  in 
the  accomplishment  of  collateral  national 
economic  goals  within  the  framework  of 
applicable  statutory  and  administrative  au- 
thority in  such  manner  as  will  not  Impair 
program  effectiveness.  Dtlllaatlon  and  the 
accompanying  development  of  the  potential 
of  all  geographical  regions  In  the  space  pro- 
gram will  effectively  contribute  to  achieving 
national  goals.  To  advance  the  further  de- 


velopment of  competence  and  capacity  of 
sources.  It  Is  NASA's  policy  to  encourage  the 
placing  of  Buboontracts  over  wider  geographic 
areas.  TO  carry  out  these  objectives,  the  fol- 
and  development  contracts  of  $600,000  and 
over  to  be  performed  within  the  United 
lowing  clatise  shall  be  Inserted  In  all  research 
States: 

GEOGHAPHIC     PAKTICIPATION     IN   THE     AEHOSPACE 
FBOGRAM 

(a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  advance 
a  broad  participation  by  all  geographic  re- 
gions In  filling  the  scientific,  technical,  re- 
search and  development,  and  other  needs  of 
the  aerospace  program. 

(b)  The  Contractor  agrees  to  use  his  best 
efforts  to  solicit  subcontract  sources  on  the 
broadest  feasible  geographic  basis,  consistent 
with  efficient  contract  performance,  and 
without  Impairment  of  program  effectiveness 
or  Increase  In  program  cost. 

(c)  The  Contractor  further  agrees  to  In- 
sert this  clause  In  all  subcontracts  of  $100,000 
and  over. 

b.  EzisTiNO  Contracts.  The  "Geographic 
Participation  In  the  Aerospace  Program" 
clause  shall  be  Included  In  existing  research 
and  development  contracts  of  $500,000  and 
over  at  the  time  the  contract  is  modified. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  include  a 
letter  from  James  E.  Webb,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  which  explains  in  detail 
this  procurement  regulation  and  NASA's 
attention  to  geographical  distribution  of 
contracts  with  industry  as  well  as  with 
academic  institutions : 

National  Asxonatttics  and 

Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  10, 1967. 
Hon.  J.  Edwabo  Roush, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rottsh:  This  letter  replies  to  your 
Inquiry,  made  when  I  appeared  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1967,  before  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  concerning  what  NASA  has 
done  In  the  past  year  to  promote  geographic 
distribution  of  Federal  research  funds. 

We  have  developed  a  NA£A  Procurement 
RegiUatlon  Directive  (PRD  66-8).  "Develop- 
ment of  New  Sources  of  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Competence,"  which  became  effective 
on  September  1,  1966  (see  Enclosure  No.  1). 
This  Directive  requires  Inclusion  of  a  "Geo- 
graphic Partlcli>atlon  In  the  Aerospace  Pro- 
gram" clause  In  all  NASA  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  of  $500,000  and  over. 
Under  this  clause,  the  contractor  agrees  to 
use  his  best  efforts  to  select  his  subcontrac- 
tors on  the  broadest  feasible  geographic  basis. 
Also,  the  contractor  agrees  to  Insert  this 
clause  In  all  subcontracts  of  $100,000  and 
over. 

This  Directive  has  been  revised  (see  En- 
closure No.  2) ,  effective  April  6.  1967,  to  re- 
quire the  "Geographic  Participation  In  the 
Aerospace  Program"  clause.  In  addition  to 
benlg  used  In  new  contracts,  to  be  Included 
In  all  existing  NASA  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  of  $500,000  and  over. 

The  revised  directive  contains  background 
material  emphasizing  the  Importance  which 
Congress  and.  in  turn,  NASA  place  upon 
achieving  maximum  geographic  distribution 
of  Federal  research  funds. 

To  better  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program,  our  major  contractors  will  be  asked 
to  submit  to  NASA  an  annual  report  of  the 
specific  methods  being  used  or  to  be  used 
to  further  Implement  the  "Geographic  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Aerospace  Program"  clause. 

We  have  actively  pursued  other  aspects  of 
our  program.  We  are  continuing  to  make 
available  to  concerns  that  have  not  partici- 
pated In  NASA  research  and  development 
programs  the  benefits  of  new  technology  (dis- 
coveries.   Improvements,    processes,    innova- 


tions) developed  by  NASA  contractors.  It  Is 
believed  that  this  dissemination  of  new  tech- 
nology will  Increase  the  likelihood  that  more 
and  varied  sources  will  be  able  to  undertake 
NASA  research  and  development  contracts. 
To  further  strengthen  our  new  technology 
disclosure  program,  we  now  require  contrac- 
tors to  specifically  describe  their  proposed 
plan  for  new  technology  Identification  and 
disclosure  In  their  proposals.  Also,  these  plans 
are  now  evaluated  when  NASA  considers  pro- 
posals for  award  of  a  contract. 

To  assure  availability  of  new  technology 
to  all  sources,  NASA  has  established  local 
centers  to  provide  rapid  access  to  this  Infor- 
mation. Such  centers  have  been  set  up  In 
Michigan,  Indiana.  Pennsylvania.  Missouri. 
North  Carolina.  Maryland.  New  Mexico  and 
Oklahoma.  In  addition,  NASA  has  entered 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  under  which  SBA  jjersonnel 
are  specifically  assigned  the  responsibUlty  of 
finding  small  business  concerns  that  can  take 
advantage  of  NASA's  Technology  Utilization 
Program. 

Sfjeclflcally  directed  to  greater  geographic 
distribution  is  a  recent  change  in  NASA's 
practice  of  limiting  to  the  local  business  com- 
munity contracts  for  "on  call"  type  services 
requiring  quick  response.  Such  geographic 
limitations  have  been  replaced  by  time  limi- 
tations. As  a  result,  any  qualified  firms,  re- 
gardless of  location,  are  eligible  for  such  con- 
tracts as  long  as  they  can  demonstrate  ability 
to  meet  NASA's  needs  within  prescribed  time 
limitations.  The  use  of  a  time  limitation  In- 
stead of  a  geographic  one.  while  not  a  cure- 
all,  will  nonetheless  tend  to  broaden  the  geo- 
graphic market  for  such  services. 

I  should  like  to  take  time  now  to  com- 
mend the  Department  of  Defense  for  its 
imaginative  program  closely  following 
the  President's  suggestions.  Project 
Themis  endeavors  to  create  new  aca- 
demic centers  of  excellence  in  science 
and  technology.  This  program  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  contract-grant  ar- 
rangement with  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  is  not  a  substitute  for  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  eventually  some  100 
new  departmental  centers  will  be  created 
by  this  plan — centers  of  superior  scientific 
and  engineering  competence  at  imiver- 
sities  which  were  previously  poorly  sup- 
ported financially.  Funds  for  imple- 
menting this  plan  were  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  budget  request  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

The  Defense  program  aims  at  two 
complementary  objectives:  first,  wider 
geographical  distribution  of  Defense  re- 
search funds,  favoring  Institutions  and 
areas  that  do  not  now  receive  substan- 
tial support;  and  second,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  centers  of  excellence  capable 
of  improved  assistance  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  the  years  sihead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  commending 
this  notable  project,  I  would  recommend 
that  more  attention  be  directed  to  con- 
tracts with  industry  and  the  in-house 
research  and  development  effort  of  the 
Defense  Department  as  well.  Most  of 
all,  today.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us.  the  formal 
authorization  for  defense  funds,  should 
explicitly  and  specifically  endorse  the 
principle  of  geographical  distribution.  I 
believe  the  sense  of  Congress,  embodied 
in  legislation,  an  assurance  of  continu- 
ance and  advancement  of  the  principle 
Involved.  Such  projects  as  THEMIS  will 
be  encouraged  and  assisted  by  such  a 
declaration  of  intent. 
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Aoeordingly  my  amendment  would 
rcMl: 

n  ta  tb«  aenjw  of  Con^reBa  that  tt  la  In 
tbc  national  interest  tbat  conflderaUon  b« 
ftm  to  gvopaphlcal  dlatiitrutlon  of  Fvd- 
eral  raaarch  funda  wh^neyer  feaalble  siid 
that  tb«  Department  of  Defenae  should  ex- 
plore waya  and  means  of  diatrtbuting  Ita  re- 
search and  development  funds  whenever 
fcMlble. 

lir.  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
tn  optXMltion  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  coming  from  the  Mid- 
west u  I  do.  I  very  reluctantly  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  does  have  a 
point.  If  we  will  lock  at  the  geo^aphlcal 
llstrlbution  of  the  college  research  con- 
tracts In  this  Nation,  we  will  see  most  of 
them  are  golrij?  to  institutions  along  the 
east  coast.  But  I  ru>e  In  opposition  be- 
cause of  the  great  concern  about  the 
wording  of  the  amendment.  I  hesitate 
rery  much  to  have  such  em  amendment 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  this  House  with- 
out very  close  consideration. 

Certainly  we  cannot  place  the  defense 
of  this  Nation  on  a  WPA  basis.  The  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  cannot  be  placed 
on  geography  alone 

I  would  say  to  the  Kentleman  from 
Indiana  that  I  share  his  Interest  In  this 
amendment,  but  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  down  and  the 
language  watched  very  closely,  t>ecause 
the  first  worduig  of  the  amendment  says 
It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  It  Is  In 
the  national  interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds. 

I  have  Just  gone  through  the  expe- 
rience of  having  a  research  contract  ap- 
plication In  my  district  turned  down  by 
the  Defense  Department.  This  applica- 
tion was  by  one  of  the  foremost  Institu- 
tions In  Its  field.  It  was  a  very  competiti- 
tive  contract.  I  thought  my  Institution 
made  a  very  good  case. 

But  certainly  I  would  not  want — and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
would  not  want — the  deferwe  of  this  Na- 
tion to  be  placed  on  a  geographical  basis 
alone, 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  a  program  Is  already  being 
started  at  the  instance  of  Congress  In 
this  field,  and  1  refer  to  Project  Themis. 
I  would  like  to  read  to  the  conunittee. 
from  the  hearings,  the  testimony  of  Dr 
Foster,  in  whom  the  committee  has  a 
great  deal  of  confidence.  This  will  ac- 
compllah  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  The  sum  of  $27  million 
has  been  allotted  to  Project  Themis  Now 
I  qtiote  from  the  testimony : 

The  recently  Implemented  Project 
Themta — our  University  Center  of  Excellence 
Heaarch  Program — wa«  designed  to  make  a 
hlgb  level  of  coupling  and  relevance  a  nat- 
ural attribute  of  the  program.  The  go«i  of 
thla  program  la  to  strengthen  the  ■cleniiac 
and  anglnearlng  ca{>at>liiUea  of  aelected  aca- 
dsoilo  loatltutlooa  throughout  the  country 
enabling  a  larger  number  to  carry  out  high 
quality  research  on  problem*  related  to  na- 
tional dafenae 

We  are  making  progress  in  this  area 
Because  of  the  first  part  of  the  language 
and  the  danger  of  the  language,  I  a-sk 


that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  be  voted  down. 

Mr  ROU8H  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr  ROUSH  The  gentleman  wlU 
agree  that  Project  Themis  goes  only  to 
re.search  and  development  being  accom- 
plished In  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
Nation  and  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
dj  with  tliat  research  and  development 
which  is  taking  place  in  industry  Is  that 
net  correct '' 

Mr  ICHORD  CerUlnly  Project 
Themis  deals  only  with  research  among 
the  colleges  and  universities 

I  sympathize  with  the  gentleman's 
purpose  I  would  not  want,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  not  want,  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  to  be  placed  on  geo- 
graphical ba.si.s  alone  whether  It  be  uni- 
versity research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment by  private  bu.slnps.s  Research  and 
development  Is  the  very  beginning  of  the 
crt  at  dcferise  of  thLs  country  We  must 
have  the  re.search  contractj  placed  In 
those  institutions  tmd  businesses  who 
are  equipped  to  do  the  Job.  I  would  not 
want  a  research  and  development  grant 
awarded,  if  the  organization  was  not 
qiallfied  or  able  to  do  the  Job,  Just  be- 
cause of  geography  Too  much  emphasis 
on  geography  could  be  seriously  detri- 
mental to  our  Nation  s  defense  and  that 
Is  why  we  must  proceed  very  carefully 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Ls  on 
at;replnK  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
RorsHl 

The  amendment  wivs  rejected. 
amendmcnt   urrzftu)   by    Ma    cdwmds 

OP     ALABAMA 

Mr  EDWARD6  of  Alabama  Mr 
Cliairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

AmeuOnient  offered  by  Mr  EowAaoe  of  Ala- 
biuna  On  Page  3,  line  2.  change  the  aeml- 
colon  to  a  cumma  and  add  the  following 
'  glvli^  due  regard  In  all  luih  research  pro- 
grams to  beneata  which  may  accrue  there- 
frcm  til  the  American  merchant  nuulne. 

Mr  RI\TE:rs  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  want  to  accept  your 
amendment  It  is  the  same  amendment 
that  was  accepted  last  year 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  .Armed  Services  Committee  as  well 
as  to  the  w.hole  committee  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  Interest  which  the  com- 
mittee has  .shown  in  the  progre.ss  of  the 
merchant  marine  generally 

The  committee  report  Itself  Indicates 
the  exten*  to  which  the  committee  has 
gone  to  see  that  this  Nation  does  have 
a   strong  merchant  marine 

As  the  chairman  has  .said,  this  amend- 
ment was  offered  last  year  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee  I  believe  It  has 
had  a  good  effect  I  hope  It  will  be  ac- 
cepted again  this  year 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman,  we  ac- 
c<*pt  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
at:r>>ing   to  the   amendment   offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ec- 
wAaosl. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


orrmtMD  bt  Ma.  STmirxa 
or   wiacoMouc 

Mr      BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

An\endment  offered  by  Ur.  Btbnxs  of  Wis- 
oonaln  On  page  3,  Immediately  after  line  16. 
Insert  the  following: 

■'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  uf 
law.  no  naval  veaoel  may  be  constructed  l:i 
any  foreign  shipyard  with  funds  authorized 
U>  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  unleaa  »pe- 
clUcaily  authorized  by  law." 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man If  he  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  understand  the 
amendment  has  to  do  with  a  new  proto- 
type ship.  If  this  Ls  the  fact,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  caiinot  accept  It. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  prohibit,  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  the  construction  in 
a  foreign  shipyard  of  any  naval  vessel 
with  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  this  bill. 

Since  last  year,  we  have,  for  the  first 
time,  been  constructing  naval  vessels  In 
foreign  shipyards.  Two  contracts  have 
been  let  to  British  yards;  another  large 
one  is  Impending.  These  ships  are  belnK 
b'illt  In  Great  Britain — not  because  Con- 
gress so  decided,  not  because  the  Navy 
decided — but  because  the  Department  of 
Defense  used  the  promise  of  the  ship  con- 
tracts to  complete  an  arms  sale  to  Great 
Britain  Let  me  emphasize  that  point.  Wi- 
are  building  these  ships  In  Great  Brit- 
ain— over  what  I  understand  Is  the  op- 
position of  the  Navy — In  order  to  make 
good  on  the  promise  of  our  arms  sal.^ 
negotiator  that  we  would  throw  certain 
contracts  Into  the  deal  for  the  purcha.s.' 
of  theF-Ul  aircraft. 

This,  I  submit.  Is  the  wrong  way  to  de- 
cide a  question  of  such  significance  to 
our  national  defense  and  our  national 
security.  Whether  we  build  ships  abrond 
or  not  ought  not  to  be  decided  on  the 
tiasis  of  whether  It  helps  us  make  an  amis 
sale  or  not;  It  ought  to  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  whether  it  helps  or  harms  the 
national  defense. 

Whether  naval  vessels  should  be  built 
abroad  Is  a  matter  which  ought  not  be 
decided  except  by  the  Congress.  Congre.s.s 
alone  has  the  solemn  constitutional  obli- 
gation not  only  "to  pro\ide  for  the  com- 
mon defense'  but  also,  specifically,  "to 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy. " 

My  contention,  of  course,  Is  that  the 
CDiLslructlon  of  naval  vessels  abroad  will 
be  extremely  harmful  to  the  national  de- 
fense In  the  long  run.  We  help  the  Brit- 
ish shipyards  only  at  the  expense  of 
harming  the  American  yards.  If  It  Is  to 
become  the  policy  of  this  Nation  to  build 
abroad  and  to  drive  American  yards  out 
of  business,  the  Congress  had  better  start 
giving  consideration  to  where  It  Is  golnK 
to  obtain  its  naval  vessels  when  the  for- 
el;,'n  countries  either  cannot  or  will  not 
build  them  In  a  future  emergency. 

Let  me  discu.ss  a  specific  ctuse  which 
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involves  a  specific  authorization  In  the 
bill  before  us. 

The  funds  for  naval  vessels  authorized 
by  this  bill  Include  $60.7  million  for  the 
construction  of  seven  ocean  minesweep- 
ers— MSO's.  The  Navy  proposes  to  ob- 
tain these  seven  ships  In  a  multiyear 
procurement.  Combining  the  seven  with 
the  4  MSO's  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1966  and  the  five  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  It  will  shortly  advertise  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  16  of  this  new 
minesweeper.  The  British  will  be  Invited 
to  bid  upon  this  multiyear  contract, 
running  well  over  $100  million. 

Now,  this  vessel  has  never  been  built 
before.  It  Is  newly  designed  and  the  first 
16  will  be  the  first  models,  or  prototypes. 
The  new  ship  will  contain  highly  sophis- 
ticated equipment,  both  for  minesweeplng 
and  mine  hunting.  It  will  operate  in  sup- 
port of  amphibious  forces.  It  Is  a  combat 
vessel  which  can  be  highly  crucial  to  the 
success  of  naval  operations.  The  Con- 
gress ought  to  assure  Itself  that  it  will 
be  able  to  procure  and  maintain  this 
vessel  In  the  shortest  possible  time  in  the 
event  of  future  emergencies. 

Yet,  the  Defense  Department,  in  order 
to  make  good  Its  pledge  during  an  arms 
sale  negotiation  with  Great  Britain, 
proposes  to  take  the  risk  of  making  a 
foreign  yard  the  sole  Immediate  source 
of  supply  for  this  vessel.  That  will  be 
the  practical  result  of  the  award  of  the 
multiyear  contract  for  all  of  the  first 
16  of  these  vessels  to  a  foreign  yard.  The 
foreign  yard  will  have  Innovated  the 
construction  of  a  complex,  newly  de- 
signed vessel ;  It  will  have  the  experience, 
and  the  know-how  which  result  from 
pioneering  the  first  attempt  to  construct 
a  brandnew  ship. 

What  happens  then.  If  we  need  more 
of  these  vessels  badly,  at  some  point  In 
the  future?  I  need  not  remind  this  House 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  conflict  whose 
end  can  now  not  be  foreseen. 

Well,  we  can  ask  the  British  yard  to 
build  us  more  of  them,  that  Is  for  certain. 
But  what  If  the  British  yard,  or  the 
British  Government,  does  not  choose  to 
build  them?  What  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  requisitioned  the  yard  for  Its 
own  purposes?  What  If  the  British  yard 
cannot  build  the  ship  either  for  lack  of 
manpower  or  material,  or  cannot  deliver 
them  because  of  the  military  situation? 

This  Congress  of  course,  will  have  no 
control  over  the  British.  It  cannot  seize 
the  yards.  It  cannot  force  the  foreign 
yard  to  give  priority  to  their  construc- 
tion. It  cannot  act  upon  an  emergency 
basis  to  obtain  the  vessels,  as  we  have 
done  at  home  with  similar  ships  in  the 
past. 

This  Congress,  with  Its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  Navy,  will  then  be  forced  to  turn  to 
our  domestic  shipyards.  We  will  then 
find,  if  there  are  any  yards  then  left 
capable  of  building  this  particular  wood- 
en-hulled minesweeper,  that  the  pro- 
curement of  the  first  ship  will  be  delayed 
for  at  least  2  years,  because  all  of  the 
experience  and  know-how  resides,  not 
In  the  United  States,  but  In  a  foreign 
shipyard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  folly  to 
build  naval  vessels  in  foreign  yards,  I 


believe  It  is  utter  folly  to  build  prototype 
naval  vessels  in  foreign  yards.  I  daresay 
you  will  not  find  many  Navy  men  who 
privately  will  not  agree.  I  believe  the  con- 
struction of  these  particular  prototypes 
in  Great  Britain  was  opposed  by  the 
Naval  Ships  System  Command. 

If  we  are  to  take  this  grave  risk  of 
committing  ourselves  to  a  foreign  yard 
for  the  future  construction  of  combat 
Navy  vessels,  then  I  say  it  should  not  be 
as  the  result  of  pledge  made  by  some 
arms  sale  negotiator  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  ought  to  be  a  deliberate, 
eyes-open  risk  taken  by  the  Congress  in 
the  light  of  a  full  study  of  all  the  facts 
involved. 

My  amendment  would  require  con- 
gressional authorization  before  any 
naval  vessel  authorized  by  this  bill  could 
be  constructed  in  a  foreign  yard.  I  urge 
Its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin    [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  the  pending  412  defense  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  1968.  My  expression  is 
with  some  trepidation.  My  concern  stems 
from  several  areas  which  I  would  like 
to  review. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  authorizing  one 
of  the  largest  armament  programs  in 
history  as  part  of  a  $76  billion  defense 
budget  next  year.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  ranking  Members  in  the  other  body 
that  even  this  budget  must  be  augmented 
next  year  in  excess  of  $5  billion.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  over  the  past  year 
proving  that  the  U.S.  military  machine  is 
not  a  paper  tiger.  We  have  certainly 
proved,  however,  that  it  is  an  expensive 
tiger. 

In  a  manner  our  total  effort  in  South- 
east Asia  is  schizophrenic.  Our  tactical 
operations  appear  to  be  programed  al- 
most for  the  indefinite  future.  Our  high 
budget  strategic  operations  on  the  other 
hand  appear  to  anticipate  the  war's 
termination  every  year.  Expressly  the 
budget  this  year  was  conditioned  on  the 
war's  ending  next  month.  The  large  de- 
fense supplemental  appropriation  of 
$12.5  billion  this  year  led  many  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  credibility  gap. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  a  gap  so  much 
In  our  Information  as  there  was  in  our 
planning.  The  right  hand  many  times 
does  not  know  what  the  left  hand  is 
doing.  It  was  this  gap  in  our  planning 
that  allowed  the  United  States  to  be 
cascaded  over  the  past  year  into  one 
of  the  most  colosssJ  of  foreign  encounters 
In  our  history.  We  started  off  calendar 
1966  by  approving  a  $4.8  billion  authori- 
zation bill  for  South  'Vietnam  that  is 
ending  up  at  nearly  the  $3  billion  a 
month  rate  at  the  present  time  by  a 
simple  budget  differentiation  subtrac- 
tion. The  proof  of  the  arithmetic  is  in 
the  fact  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
withheld  approval  of  Department  budget 
requests  that  would  Increase  the  1968 
defense  budget  by  one-third. 

The  Amerlcim  people  in  a  measure  are 
being  torn  apart  at  the  seams.  Sixty- 
three  percent  support  the   President's 


foreign  policy  on  the  last  poll — many  be- 
cause of  convictions — many  because  it  is 
the  patriotic  thing  to  do  or  because  of  the 
obvious  benefits  of  a  unified  foreign  pol- 
icy right  or  wrong.  I  hope  that  same  63 
percent  will  voice  support  to  the  adminis- 
tration next  year. 

Our  overall  policy  is  fraught  with  a 
number  of  problems.  In  our  effort  to 
buy  off  the  war  overseas  quickly  we  are 
almost  breaking  the  bank  at  home  and 
it  is  arguable  that  our  military  efforts 
today  have  done  little  but  stimulate  an 
equal  but  opposite  enemy  force. 

On  the  economic  side  we  have  pro- 
gramed this  year  a  $9.7  billion  deficit. 
The  Pentagon  in  making  its  plans  seems 
to  care  little  that  the  deficit  envisions 
raising  the  national  debt  not  only  the  $2 
billion  last  July  and  the  $6  billion  last 
February,  but  also  $8  billion  next  month. 
Nor  is  it  readily  apparent  how  the  bills 
get  paid  if  we  fail  to  raise  taxes  at  least 
$4  billion  next  year  and  fail  to  allow  for 
the  sale  of  $5  billion  more  of  our  paper 
assets  In  the  form  of  participation  cer- 
tificates. Nor  is  it  now  apparent  how  a 
further  unplanned  supplemental  defense 
deficit  would  be  funded.  Washington 
economics  was  fraught  with  disaster  last 
February  when  we  absolutely  had  to 
have  the  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress to  pay  our  bills  the  following  week. 

Unfortunately  I  see  little  real  blue  sky 
on  the  horizon  during  1968.  The  prob- 
lem simply  is  not  credibility  gap  but  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sim- 
ply is  not  geared  to  provide  oversight  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  What  is 
needed  is  some  agency  actually  able  to 
exercise  heavy  restraint  on  Defense 
spending  such  that  the  size  and  nature 
of  our  foreign  military  operations  could 
be  controlled. 

I  mentioned  that  while  our  war  fi- 
nancing was  almost  panic  on  an  annual 
basis  of  the  war's  duration,  tactical 
operations  are  to  the  contrary.  If  this 
was  true  a  year  ago  I  think  that  it  is  true 
in  spades  today.  Actually  at  one  time  last 
year  I  saw  a  type  of  victory  on  the  hori- 
zon— not  so  today,  largely  because  of 
escalation. 

I  firmly  believe  we  have  escalated  to 
no  place.  In  the  face  of  continuous  rec- 
ommendations from  General  Westmore- 
land that  the  war  will  go  on  indefinitely, 
I  have  failed  to  understand  the  theory  of 
escalation.  When  we  in  the  States  have 
assumed  that  our  force  level  at  150,000  or 
250,000  was  at  the  outer  limit  consider- 
ing that  a  $750  billion  economy  was 
fighting  a  $1  billion  economy  without 
modern  transportation,  a  Navy  or  air- 
power,  we  have  always  assumed  that  the 
large  buildup  had  some  kind  of  fore- 
seeable victory  in  mind. 

General  Westmoreland  has  recently 
addressed  the  Congress  and  the  country 
is  now  brought  to  realize  that  even  with 
450,000  men  and  an  expenditure  rate  of 
$3  billion  per  month,  that  this  is  not 
enough. 

I  think  that  It  is  easy  to  move  blindly 
ahead,  every  soldier  or  Congressman  re- 
lying on  the  man  ahead  and  ultimately 
on  the  Commander  in  Chief.  'When  things 
go  wrong  or  not  as  anticipated  we  blame 
the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  the  Congress, 
the  President,  or  the  vocal  minority.  I 
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think  that  It  Is  time  to  low  a  lltUe  of  the 
'  football  team  spirit  and  take 
on  wbere  we  have  been  and 
I  w«  are  golns. 
Our  bomUnc  \a  marginally  effective. 
We  an  panldng  to  get  a  better  ni^ht 
fishter  and  antl-SAM  derloe.  Our  effort 
owall  reminds  me  of  a  giant  trying  to 
•wat  a  gnat  on  a  sheet  of  balsam  wood 
wttb  a  aledge  hammer,  becoming  very 
aerroMa  In  the  endeavor  The  largest  Im- 
porter Into  North  Vietnam  Last  year  was 
not  tbe  Soviet  Union  but  the  United 
States  when  we  dropped  better  than  1 
mUlkwi  tons  of  bombe.  It  is  possible  that 
•e  a  Oreat  Society  we  are  trying  to  solve 
a  war  problem  with  technology  of  Infra- 
red and  kindred  devices  giving  at  all 
times  too  UtUe  consideration  to  the  peo- 
ple problem  and  human  nature.  If  we  In- 
tended to  break  the  back  of  the  north 
with  our  bombing  we  have  been  unsuc- 
eeetful.  The  morale  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese la  better  today  after  having 
knocked  534  of  our  multimillion  dollar 
machines  from  the  sky  than  It  was  a  year 
ago.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  longing  to 
get  a  shot  at  our  14  million  TFX-P- 
111 's— that  are  now  rolling  off  the  run- 
waj.  Neither  would  I  claseify  our  B-52 
procnun  as  a  howling  success  I  know 
when  I  hunt  duck  that  unless  I  pick  a 
Mrd  out  of  the  flock  my  game  bag  will  be 
empty.  Likewise  to  bomb  a  Jungle  on 
course  and  distance  is  noisy  but  UtUe 
else. 

While  we  stated  a  year  ago  that  we 
needed  to  beef  up  our  troops  because 
there  were  10.000  North  Vietnamese 
troops  In  the  south  and  that  we  needed 
at  least  a  10-to-l  overkill  ratio  to  handle 
guerrlllaa  In  the  bush— today  while  the 
United  States  has  raised  Its  level  by  150,- 
000  the  North  Vietnamese  raised  Its  level 
to  better  than  100,000.  WhUe  we  were 
flchtlng  225.000  solid  core  enemy  a  year 
ago.  we  now  admit  their  numbers  to  be 
278.000  and  we  frankly  admit  also  that 
there  U  no  magic  In  these  numbers. 

The  casualty  levels  also  have  been  a 
modified  siiccess  story  We  have  talked 
too  often  about  10-to-l  kill  ratio  In  our 
favor. 

In  tbe  19«4  elections  ve  had  lost  450 
Americans.  Today  we  have  lost  9,445 
American  boys  and  56,327  have  collected 
Purple  Hearts  and  will  collect  pensions. 
In  addition,  last  year  the  South  Viet- 
namese lost  13,154  and  29,597  were 
wounded  Other  allied  losses  are  845  dead 
and  2.330  wounded — all  as  of  last  week. 
Total  casualties  on  our  side  of  102.062 
last  year  alone  then  must  be  measured 
against  84.430  Vletcong  dead  and  126.645 
estimated  wounded.  Since  Vletcong  cas- 
ualty figures  must  be  discounted  by  un- 
identified civilian  casualties  counted  In 
the  overall  numbers  It  Is  readily  apparent 
that  an  enemy  casualty  ratio  of  1  to  2 
would  be  optimistic. 

And  how  are  we  doing  on  the  ground? 
When  last  year  the  I  Corps  and  the 
Mekong  were  well  In  hand — this  year 
they  are  both  open-ended  areas.  Army 
troops  which  should  have  been  pn>- 
gzamed  to  pacify  the  Mekong  bread 
batfcet  are  now  all  tied  up  on  the  de- 
mmtarteed  zone. 

In  llrttflon.  we  should  take  stock  of 
Attltodes  ootslde  of  Vietnam.  The  Soviet 


Union  to  date  with  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct half  the  size  of  the  United  States  has 
engaged  in  the  war  only  modestly.  The 
120  Soviet  ships  that  called  on  Haiphong 
last  year  Is  but  a  few  percent  of  the  UB. 
sailings  to  Saigon.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
expended  In  North  Vietnam  to  date  In 
15  years  about  the  dollar  amount  that 
the  United  States  expends  In  the  south 
In  15  days.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  con- 
sidering a  more  ambitious  program  and 
It  IS  no  wonder  since  the  Umted  States 
Indiscriminately  calls  every  enemy  peas- 
ant casualty  a   "bloody  Communist  " 

The  Soviets  of  recent  date  are  holding 
support  rallies  for  North  Vietnamese.  But 
for  the  accident  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  cleav- 
age the  United  SUtes  might  have  had 
the  fat  in  the  fire"  already  With  Soviet 
opmlon  hardeiUng  I  see  notiilng  but  a 
foreboding  future  for  United  States- 
Asian  policy 

And  how  about  opinion  at  home.  Ad- 
mittedly draft  consclentiou.s  deferments 
art  running  4  to  1  of  previous  encoun- 
U-rs  Dr  Klu^  and  Black  Muslim  Clay 
cannot  now  be  considered  as  Isolated 
objectors  The  college  community  with 
serious  reservations  In  the  past  will  have 
calamitous  reservations  In  the  coming 
year.  The  Republican  policy  position  re- 
cently disclosed  statement  in  a  measure 
Indicates  the  pofislbllltles  for  some  mens 
logic  As  more  butter  and  bread  are  cut 
out  of  domestic  programs  In  the  coming 
year,  more  Americans  will  be  Int respec- 
tively quizzical  of  our  policy. 

What  does  this  dissent  mean""  It  means 
that  the  opinion  Is  entitled  to  respect,  in 
local  school  bond  elections  the  rule  of 
thumb  Is  that  bonds  cannot  be  issued  to 
levy  a  ta.x  on  all  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  assent  We  can't  remove  a  man 
from  Congress  once  seated  under  the 
Constitution  unle.ss  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  so  vote  Yet  we  subject  every 
youni?  person  not  deferred  to  the  draft 
while  63  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
country  only  have  subscribed  In  a  poll 
to  our  foreign  policy 

Legally  the  United  SUtes  can  pursue 
Its  present  foreign  policy  course  Not  to 
be  concerned  wlht  the  respectable  minor- 
ity, however.  Is  foolhardy. 

I  would  say  then  that  the  better  part 
of  valor  at  the  present  Ume  would  be  for 
the  administration  to  be  deadly  serious 
with  Itself  as  to  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  are  going.  It  will  profit  us  little 
as  a  nation  If  we  exhaust  ourselves  eco- 
nomically on  North  Vietnam  only  to  And 
that  our  curtailment  and  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Including 
the  Americas,  has  allowed  a  Communist 
foundation  to  be  dug  on  our  hemi- 
spheric mainland  While  our  policy  In 
Vietnam  at  one  time  was  a  matter  of 
choice,  at  the  present  time  It  is  monu- 
mentally compulsive.  We  criticized  last 
year  the  U  S.  AID  program  In  South  Viet- 
nam as  a  conglomeration  of  confusion. 
If  the  situation  is  any  better  today  I  am 
unaware  In  spite  of  a  major  AID  effort  at 
reorganization.  The  South  Vietnamese 
revolutionary  cadre  system  of  30,000  men 
has  suffered  high  casualties  over  the  last 
year  and  Is  ik)w  reputed  to  be  Ineffective. 
What  this  all  really  means  Is  that  the 
war  on  poverty  for  the  world's  deprived 
and  underprivileged  must  be  fought  of- 


fensively through  effective  AID  procrams 
In  a  time  of  peace  rather  than  defensively 
at  a  time  of  war.  Because  people  are 
bound  to  wonder  if  the  United  States 
does  not  care  for  my  political  future  at 
a  time  of  peace,  why  do  they  care  at  a 
time  of  war  with  communism?  I  sincerely 
hope  that  one  day  we  will  realize  that 
American  wealth  was  given  to  us  for  a 
purpose.  If  we  would  help  our  neighbors 
but  25  percent  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
military  assistance,  there  might  trtily  be 
a  hope  for  peace  In  our  time.  The  fact 
that  AID  and  poverty  programs  are  in- 
effective for  reasons  other  than  money  is 
another  story. 

I  would  finally  like  to  address  a  point 
In  the  pending  bill  called  the  FDL — fast 
deployment  logistics  program. 

Over  the  past  year  and  before  I  have 
concerned  myself  about  the  need  for  and 
manner  of  construction  of  the  projected 
$2  billion  fast  deployment  logistics  ship- 
building program.  I  am  concerned  like- 
wise with  this  Nation's  critical  need  for 
a  nuclear  Navy  and  the  needs  of  this 
Nation  for  a  crash  program  to  revitalize 
our  rapidly  depleting  merchant  marine 
fleet. 

It  Is  obvious  that  as  a  result  of  our 
Southeast  Asia  Involvement  our  Nation 
has  become  critically  aware  of  our  Na- 
tion's current  deficit  In  ability  to  com- 
mandeer on  short  notice  a  surface  fleet 
capability  to  deliver  logistic  material  sup- 
port on  underdeveloped  shores.  Having 
participated  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  a  south  Asia  in- 
spection tour  last  year,  however.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  defldt  was  overcome 
by  our  Department  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
at  Chu  Lai  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay  by  alter- 
native means  I  am  personally  also  satis- 
fled  that  though  we  moved  troops  to  the 
shore  before  supplies,  the  overall  delay 
has  not  seriously  affected  our  total  over- 
all effort. 

The  PDL  program  could  overcome  the 
referenced  deficiency.  You  could  specu- 
late that  perhaps  the  program  could  also 
assist  In  providing  the  United  States  with 
a  continuing  capability  with  the  C5A  air- 
craft that  would  allow  us  to  retract 
troops  from  overseas  positions  and  still 
allow  us  to  Involve  ourselves  very  quickly 
In  a  police  action  of  war  overseas.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  United  States  needs 
more  of  a  capability  to  get  out  of  en- 
counters easily  rather  than  get  In.  The 
nuclear  Navy  which  I  support  has  a  "de- 
fensive" world  Image.  A  patrolling  FDL 
fleet.  I  am  sure,  would  be  considered  as 
"offensive." 

Secretary  McNamara  said  last  year  in 
Montreal  that  during  the  past  8  years 
there  were  150  encounters  around  the 
world,  one-third  of  which  were  affected 
by  communism — some  Intracountry  and 
some  between  imtlons  In  all  of  which  the 
United  States  could  have  Involved  Itself. 

The  Idea  of  maintaining  a  $2  billion 
fleet — an  amount  equal  to  the  shipyard 
cost  of  our  Polaris  fleet,  I  think  Is  pre- 
posterous. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  purpose  of 
the  FDL  program  and  Its  manner  of  pro- 
curement have  been  confounded. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  this  program 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  The  timing  Is  wrong.  Our  cur- 
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rent  year  deficit  of  19.7  billion  should  be 
limited  In  every  way  possible. 

Second.  The  FDL  program  would  be 
mutually  exclusive  to  a  nuclear  Navy 
program  which  program  I  know  carries 
paramount  priority  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. In  the  1960's  we  have  averaged 
Si  'a  billion  annual  Navy  expenditure  for 
new  construction.  The  FDL  program 
while  perhaps  only  6  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  shipbuilding  program  would  com- 
prise nearly  25  percent  of  all  Navy  oon- 
sti-uctlon  procurement  for  the  next  6 
years. 

Third.  The  FDL  program  I  believe  to 
be  the  most  cost  Ineffective  to  ever  re- 
ceive the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  ships  constructed 
will  not  be  operational  because  they  wOI 
have  no  place  to  go.  To  tie  up  %2  billion 
of  a  merchant  fleet  we  do  not  have  dock- 
.side.  loaded  with  progressively  obsolete 
military  equipment  Is  not  sound. 

First,  the  Army  and  Marines  would 
have  to  buy  two  of  everything,  one-half 
of  which  would  be  hermetically  sealed 
for  perhaps  a  5-year  period  when  It  must 
be  replaced  without  ever  going  in  serv- 
ice— hopefully.  If  the  ships  were  used 
once  capriciously  or  ill  timed,  thereafter 
our  fleet  would  be  persona  non  grata  all 
over  the  world. 

The  ships  also  would  be  maimed  24 
hours  a  day  with  military  crews  or  ci- 
vilians claiming  overtime,  hazard,  and 
special-duty  pay. 

Far  better  it  would  be  to  build  a  fleet 
with  a  function;  that  Is.  a  true,  modem 
fast  merchant  fleet  that  would  be  avail- 
able on  priority  call  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  Is  my  Information  that 
such  a  fleet  could  be  constructed  for 
private  merchant  marine  operation  In 
private  shipyards  and  could  be  available 
on  call  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Department  would  pay  an  annual 
rental  for  the  preemptive  rights  which 
financial  guarantee  I  am  Informed  would 
be  adequate  for  private  financing  and 
construction. 

The  proposed  pending  FDL  submission 
could  be  used  to  develop  the  required 
merchant  fleet  with  the  full  PDL  capa- 
bility. This  type  of  program  has  real 
merit.  The  work  would  be  9}read  to  all 
private  shipyards  or  to  one  on  a  com- 
petlUve  bid.  The  United  States  would  not 
Ret  Into  the  merchant  shipping  business. 
The  ships  would  be  in  full  operation  and 
operated  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  or 
Navy  Department  maintaining  perhaps 
a  partial  FDL  capability  at  all  times. 
Taxpayers'  money  would  be  Involved  at 
a  mlnlmimi.  The  base  could  be  laid  for 
a  new  modem  merchant  fleet  and  the 
fleet  operation  would  not  be  construed  as 
a  hostile  act. 

Fourth.  It  would  seem  that  if  we  must 
pre-posltlon  logistics  hardware,  that  we 
could  do  It  much  cheaper  at  the  many 
American  bases  overseas.  If  the  FDL 
have  a  quick  off-loading  capability,  they 
must  also  have  a  quick  on-Ioadlng  capa- 
bility of  containerized  material.  There 
should  be  no  need,  therefore,  to  main- 
tain Idle  a  complete  fleet  of  floating 
warehouses. 

We  are  authorizing  In  the  present  bill 
but  two  of  the  flve  FDL's  requested  by 


the  Department  of  Defense.  Our  com- 
mittee has  taken,  volumes  of  testimony 
In  several  days  of  hearing  on  this  Issue 
from  military  and  private  witnesses. 

Though  the  committee  is  ainiroving  a 
total  of  four  PDL  ships,  Including  two 
ships  from  the  1966  authorization,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  following 
language  In  our  report: 

The  committee,  ttierefore.  In  approvliig 
two  of  tbe  flve  FDX.S  requested  In  tlilB 
year's  budget  does  not  oommlt  Itaelf  to  ap- 
proval of  tbe  30  abip  program  .  .  .  before 
considering  any  furtber  expansion  of  tbe 
FJ3X.  program  beyond  tbat  recoounended 
In  tbe  proposed  legislation.  Tbe  cwnmlttee 
will  want  to  see  an  approved  program  aub- 
mltted  by  DOD  witb  respect  to 

(a)  Modernization  of  naval  sblpyarda 

(b)  A  strengthened  American  Mercbant 
Marine 

(c)  A  continued  aseurmnce  tbat  none  of 
tbe  ablpa  previously  autborized  will  be  used 
In  competition  wltb  tbe  American  Mercbant 
Bforlne. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  also  poaelble  tbat  other  shipbuilding 
companlea  wbo  have  not  submitted  propoeals 
on  tbe  FDli.  program  may  find  themaelves 
qualified  to  bid  on  tbe  dealgn  of  one  of  tbelr 
aeroepaoe  oompaiUee.  If  tbe  proposal  permits 
•ucb  a  poaalblUty  tbe  DOO  would  be  remiss 
m  not  takmg  advantage  .  .  . 

Finally  I  would  like  to  offer  my  views 
locking  toward  resolution  of  the  Vietnam 
Issue. 

How  should  the  United  State  resolve 
oiu"  current  international  dilemma?  First, 
we  should  recognize  that  we  are  escalat- 
ing to  nowhere.  We  should  resist  escala- 
tion at  all  costs  unless  we  know  the 
escalated  result.  We  have  played  too 
much  blind  man's  bluff  on  a  major  scale 
too  long.  We  should  unilaterally  scale 
down  our  cost  and  siae  of  operations  in 
South  Vietnam  and  keep  the  burden  of 
the  conflict  on.  the  "Vietnamese  them- 
selves. We  should  recognize.  I  believe, 
that  the  alternative  to  being  pushed  into 
the  Tonkin  Oulf  In  1965  Is  not  wholesale, 
all-out  war  in  1967  especially  when  our 
commander  in  the  battlefield  has  no  pre- 
dictions for  victory  whatsoever  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

If  actions  were  scaled  down  and  if 
our  war  budget  could  reapproximate  the 
|£  billion  level,  then  we  would  be  postured 
as  a  nation  to  wait  out  the  hardheaded- 
ness  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  He  sees  us  now 
restless  in  our  Great  Society  and  today 
his  patience  is  better  than  ours. 

In  some  encoimters  in  the  past  perhaps 
we  bad  not  the  option  to  reason  why, 
only  to  do  and  suffer  the  consequences. 
Today  we  are  involved  in  a  new  kind  of 
imdeclared  war  which  is  concerned  not 
so  much  with  a  mad  dictator's  lust  for 
power,  but  with  a  surge  of  people  to 
better  their  plight.  While  we  can  destroy 
a  dictator,  you  carmot  destroy  a  whole 
people. 

It  is  inevitable,  therefore  that  the  pres- 
ent confiict  be  concluded  with  some  kind 
of  an  accommodation  by  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  encounter  looking  to- 
ward their  mutual  development.  The 
United  States  has  been,  perhaps,  too 
ready  with  the  olive  branch  in  the  past 
and  now  grows  weary  of  offering  to  nego- 
tiate. Ih  t**"*.  I  believe  tensions  will  relax 
to  the  point  when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  will  talk. 
It  ts  to  American  Interests  that  the  bal- 


ance of  the  world,  free  and  Communist, 
not  become  too  exercised  or  alarmed  in 
the  meantime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  liaving  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  "Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Cc«nmittee  having  had  under  consldera- 
tlcwi.  the  bill  (H.R.  9240)  to  authorize  ap- 
prcH>riatlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 463,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPKAKER.  The  question  is  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  401,  nays  3,  not  voting  29,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  84] 

TEAS— 401 


Abbltt 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dom 

Abernethy 

Burleson 

Dow 

Adair 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dowdy 

Adams 

Burton,  Utah 

Downing 

Addabbo 

Bush 

DulskI 

Albert 

Button 

Duncan 

Anderson, 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dwyer 

Term. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Eckhardt 

Andrews,  Ala. 

CabcU 

Edmondson 

Andrews, 

Cahlll 

Edwards,  Ala. 

N.  Dak. 

Carey 

Edwards,  La. 

Annunzlo 

Carter 

EUberg 

Arends 

Casey 

Erlenbom 

Asbley 

Cederberg 

Each 

Asbmore 

OeUer 

Eshleman 

Asplnall 

Chamberlain 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ayres 

Clancy 

Everett 

Baring 

Clark 

Fallon 

Bates 

Clausen, 

Parbsteln 

Battln 

DonH. 

FasceU 

Belcher 

Clawson,  Del 

Felgban 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Plndley 

Berry 

Cohelan 

Flno 

Betts 

Colmer 

Fisher 

BevlU 

Conable 

Flood 

Blester 

Conte 

Flynt 

Bingham 

Corbett 

Foley 

Blackburn 

Connan 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Blanton 

Cowger 

Ford. 

Blatnlk 

Cramer 

William  D. 

Boggs 

Cunningham 

Fountain 

Boland 

Curtis 

Frellnghujrsen 

Boiling 

Daddarlo 

Frledel 

Bolton 

Daniels 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Brademas 

DavU,  Ga. 

F^ilton,  Tenn. 

Brasco 

Davis,  WU. 

Fuqua 

Bray 

Dawson 

Galiflanakls 

Brlnkley 

delaOarza 

Oailagber 

Brock 

Delaney 

Gardner 

Brooks 

Dellenback 

Garmatz 

Broomfield 

Denney 

Gathings 

Brot.zman 

Dent 

Gettys 

Brown,  Mich. 

Derwlnski 

Gibbons 

Brown,  Ohio 

Devlne 

GUbert 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Gonaales 

BroyblU.  Va. 

DlngeU 

GoodeU 

Buchanan 

Dole 

GoodUng 

Burke,  Fla. 

Donobue 

Gray 

cxin- 
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Oreen,  Ong. 

Mahon 

Rimtenkowakl 

Orean.  P». 

MallUard 

Roth 

CMiOUM 

Marvb 

Rtjudebush 

OroM 

Martin 

Ro\ish 

Oro»er 

Math  las,  Calif. 

Roybal 

Oude 

MathlM.  Md. 

Rumsfeld 

Qumey 

MaUuna^a 

Ruppe 

Ha^n 

May 

Ryan 

Baler 

Mayne 

Sandman 

Hall 

Meeds 

Satterfleld 

HAUeck 

Me&kiU 

St  Germain 

HaJpern 

Michel 

Srhadeberg 

Miller,  calif 

Scherle 

Miller.  Ohio 

Scheuer 

•chmldt 

Mills 

Schneebetl 

H&niey 

Minlsh 

S.  hwelkcr 

Hanruk 

Mink 

Schwengel 

Banam,  Idaho 

Mlnahall 

Scott 

Hardy 

Mlze 

Selden 

Harrison 

Mona^^an 

Shipley 

Harsba 

Montgomery 

Shnver 

Harrey 

Moore 

Sikea 

Hathaway 

Moorhead 

Sisk 

Hawkina 

Morgan 

Skubltz 

Haya 

Morris.  N   Mex 

Slack 

Hubert 

Morton 

Smith.  Calif. 

Haehler.  W  Va 

Moeher 

Smith.  Iowa 

H«cklar.  Maaa. 

Mo«s 

Smith.  Okla 

HelatoaU 

Multer 

Snyder 

HendaraoQ 

Mvirphv.  ni 

Springer 

Bar  long 

Myers 

Stafford 

Hlcka 

Natcher 

Staggers 

HoUfleld 

Nedzl 

Stanton 

Holland 

Nelsen 

Steed 

Horton 

Nichols 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Boamer 

NIX 

Stelger.  Wis 

Bull 

CHara.  Ill 

Stephens 

Bungata 

O-Hara.  Mich 

Htratton 

Bunt 

OKonskl 

Stubblefleld 

Hutchlnaoo 

Olsen 

Stuckey 

Inhord 

O  Neal.  0«. 

Sullivan 

Irwin 

O'Neill.  Ma^s. 

Taft 

Jaeoba 

OttlnKer 

Talcott 

Passmaa 

Taylor 

Joalaon 

Patman 

Teague.  Calif 

J'ohnaon,  Calif 

Patten 

Teague.  Tex 

Jobnaon,  Pa. 

Pelly 

Tenzer 

Jonaa 

Pepper 

Thompson.  Oa 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Perkins 

Thompaon,  N  J 

Jonaa,  Uo. 

Pettis 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Phllbln 

Tternan 

ILaraten 

Pickle 

Tuck 

Kartb 

Pike 

Tunney 

Kaatenmeier 

Plrnie 

Udall 

Kaaan 

Poaise 

Ullman 

Ke« 

Poff 

Van  Deerlln 

Kaltb 

Pollock 

Vander  Ja«t 

Kelly 

Pool 

Vanlk 

King.  Calif 

Price,  ni 

Vlgortto 

King.  NT 

Price.  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Klrwan 

Pryor 

Waldle 

Kla|>pa 

Puclnskl 

Walker 

Kluezynakl 

Purcell 

Wampler 

Komegay 

Quie 

Watklna 

Kupferman 

QuiUen 

Wataon 

Kuykandall 

Railsback 

Whalen 

Kyi 

Randall 

Whalley 

B^yroa 

Rarlck 

White 

Laird 

Reee 

Whltener 

Langen 

Reld.  ni. 

Whltten 

Latta 

Reld.  N  Y 

WidnaJl 

Leggett 

Relfel 

Wiggins 

Lennon 

Rt-lnecke 

Williams.  Miss 

Llpacomb 

Resnick 

Williams.  Pa 

Uoyd 

Reu.ss 

Wilson.  Bob 

Long,  La. 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Wilson. 

Long.  Md. 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Charles  H 

Lukena 

Rlegle 

Winn 

McCarthy 

Rivers 

Wright 

McClory 

Roberta 

Wyatt 

McCIure 

Roblson 

Wydler 

McCulloch 

Rodlno 

Wylle 

UcDade 

Rogers,  Colo 

Wyman 

McFall 

Rogers.  Pla 

Yates 

McMillan 

Ronan 

Young 

MacOregor 

Rooney.  N  T 

Zablockl 

Mac  hen 

Roonev   Pa. 

Zwach 

Madden 

Ro^nthal 
NAYS— 3 

Brown,  Calif. 

BdwiU-ds.  Calif 

Praser 

NOT  VOTINO— 29 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ouhser 

St   Onge 

Aahbrook 

Hansen.  Wash 

Savior 

Barrett 

Howard 

Smith,  NY 

BeU 

Landrum 

Utt 

Bow 

McDonald. 

Watts 

CoUler 

Mich 

Willis 

Conyers 

McE^wen 

Wolff 

Culver 

Macdonald, 

Younger 

Dlgga 

Zion 

■▼li»B.Tenn. 

Morse.  Masa 

OUUflOO 

Murphy.  NY. 

So  the  bill  was  passed 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs 

Mr     Evlns    of    Tennessee    with    Mr.    Utt. 

Mr  St  Onge  with  Mr  Saylor 

Mr   Olalmo  with  Mr   Zlon 

Mr   Wolff  with  Mr   Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Morse  of 
Massachusetts 

Mr   Barrett  with  Mr   Bow 

Mr  Cu'.ver  with  Mr  Gubser 

Mr    Howard  with  Mr    Younger. 

Mr  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  B4r 
McEwen 

Mrs    Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr    Bell. 

Mr   Watts  with  Mr   Ashbro<^)k 

Mr   Landrum  with  Mr   .Anderson  of  IlUnols. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr  McDonald  ol  Mich- 
igan 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr  Collier. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr 
Mills  >  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  463,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  iS  6661 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

uoTiON  orrrKED  by  mr  Rrvxas 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Rrvi»s  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S  666  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  mlsallea.  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research. 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Porces.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  p.-ovlslons  of  the 
bill  HR    9240.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

TtrLI   I — PROCraiMENT 

Sec  101  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Porces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows 

Aircraft 
Por  aircraft     For   the  Army,   $768,700,000, 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  »2.527,- 
100.000.    for   the  Air  Force,   $5,770  000,000 

Missiles 

Por  missiles  Por  the  Army.  $769,200,000; 
for  the  Navy  $625,600,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $23,100,000.  for  the  Air  Force.  $1,343.- 
000.000 

Naval  Ve.ssels 

Por  nav.il  vessels  Por  the  Navy.  $1,872.- 
900  000,  of  which  amount  $249  6O0.0O0  Is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  construction  of  two 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigates  The 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  two 
nuclear  powered  gulded-mlsalle  frigates  shall 
be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless 
the  President  fully  advises  the  Congress  that 
their  construction  la  not  In  the  national 
Interest. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  naval  vessel  may  be  constructed  In 
any  foreign  shipyard  with  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act.  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law. 


Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 
For     tracked    combat    vehicles:     For    the 
Army.    $424,700,000;    for    the    Marine    Corps. 
$6,100,000. 

Tmx    n — RSSEARCK.     DIVELOPMEKT,    TEST,     AND 
EVALUATION 

Sec  201  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  In  amounts 
as  follows : 

For  the  Army.  $1,539,000,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corpe).  $1,910,118,000.  of  which  sum  $46,- 
000,000  shall  be  used  only  for  anti-submarine 
warfare  programs;  giving  due  regard  In  all 
such  research  programs  to  benefits  which 
may  accrue  therefrom  to  the  American 
Merchant  Marine; 

For  the  Air  Force.  $3,313,514,000.  of  which 
amount  $61,000,000  Is  authorized  only  for 
the  development  of  an  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft; 

Por  the  Defense  agencies.  $464,000,000 

Sec  202.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1968  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  produc- 
tion related  thereto.  $126,000,000. 

TITLE    III    -CENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  15,  19(>6 
(80  Stat  37),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Funds  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  their 
stated  purposes  to  support  1 1 )  Vletname.se 
and  other  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam;  (2i 
local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for 
related  coats,  during  the  fiscal  year  1968,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine  " 

TITLE     IV 

Sec  401.  Section  3034(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  aad  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  from  the  general  officers  of  the  Army. 
He  serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he  may 
be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
four  years." 

Sec  402.  Section  5081  (ai  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"There  Is  a  Chief  of  Naval  Oi)€ratlon8.  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President,  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  from  officers  on  the  active  list  In 
the  line  of  the  Navy,  eligible  to  command  at 
sea  and  not  below  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  here- 
after declared  by  the  Congress  he  may  be  re- 
appointed for  a  term  of  not  more  than  four 
years  " 

Sec  403  Section  8034(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  period  of  four  years  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  the  general  officers  of  the  Air  Force 
He  serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he  may  be 
reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  four 
years." 

Sec  404  Section  5201(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  Is  a  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  api>olnted  by  the  President,  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  from  officers  on  the  ictlve 
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list  of  the  Martne  Corps,  not  below  the  rank 
of  colonel.  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency hereafter  declared  by  ths  OongreM  he 
may  be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  four  years." 

Sec  406.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
amendment  shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1, 
1969. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (HJl.  9240)  waa 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    RIVERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  le^latlve  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina?  . 

There  was  no  objection.         } 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4,  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY— PERMISSION 
TO  SIT 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  on  May  10. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAILROAD  SETTLEMENT  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
1  rem  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
railroad  strike  would  be  an  Intolerable 
setback  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  last  week  submitted  a 
resolution  to  Congress  which  I  beUeve 
constitutes  the  best,  and  perhaps  only, 
recourse  we  can  take  to  prerent  a  na- 
tionwide rail  strike  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  public  Interest  and 
preserving  free  collective  bargaining. 

We  Bxe  now  In  our  second  extension  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  agreement 
between  labor  and  management  still  ap- 
pears distant.  The  Irony  of  the  situation 
is  that,  while  the  Issues  In  this  dispute 
are  important,  the  differences  that  divide 
both  parties  are  not  that  great. 

I  was  hopeful  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Fahy  Mediation  Board  would 
be  acceptable.  They  were  not. 

But  we  cannot  let  this  setback  become 
an  emotioruil  stoppage  to  continuing  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  The  stakes 


are  too  great.  The  JoAitt  resolution  now 
before  us  would  not  let  that  happen. 
Rather,  it  establishes  specific  procedures 
for  awHlstJng  the  diq^utlng  parties  In  the 
o(»ipletk>n  of  their  ooUectlve  bargaining 
and  the  resolution  of  ranainlng  Issues  of 
difference. 

The  railroad  system  in  this  country  Is 
the  largest  carrier  of  Intercity  freight  In 
the  entire  transportation  system.  In  1965 
it  moved  approximately  700  billion  ton- 
miles  of  freight,  43  percent  of  the  total 
Intercity  movement.  In  1965  railroads 
moved  4.3  billion  ton-miles  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  freight  traffic  In  the 
continental  United  States,  39.3  percent  of 
the  total. 

In  terms  of  passenger  service,  rail- 
roads have  been  declining  steadily  over 
the  post- World  War  n  period  but  still  ac- 
ooimted  for  17.5  billion  Intercity  passen- 
ger miles  in  1905,  about  2  percent  of  total 
intercity  movement  and  18  percent  of 
common  carrier  intercity  travel.  In  cer- 
tain cities,  particularly  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chicago,  railroads  perform 
significant  comma ter  service.  In  1965 
they  carried  192.6  million  commuters,  or 
about  750,000  for  each  working  day. 

These  figures  help  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  our  railroads  in 
service.  But  of  equal  Importance  Is  pre- 
serving America's  tradition  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining — a  subject  of  which 
we  can't  attach  figures — ^but  which  can 
be  counted  among  the  most  important 
Individual  rights  of  our  citizenry. 

The  President's  proposals  take  both 
situations  Into  account.  Indeed,  the  very 
heart  of  this  resolution  is  to  allow  every 
opportunity  for  labor-management 
agreement  without  detrimental  govern- 
mental intervention. 

The  proposed  five-man  board  would 
be  established  for  90  days  with  the  ex- 
press hope  that  a  privately  negotiated 
settlement  could  be  reached  during  that 
time.  More  importantly,  no  action  of 
this  board  will,  at  any  time,  preclude 
continued  bargaining  or  private  agree- 
ment. 

The  first  30  days  of  the  Board's  exist- 
ence will  be  dedicated  solely  to  continued 
efforts  of  collective  bargaining.  If  agree- 
ment cannot  be  reached,  the  Board  will 
d^berate  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  "Fahj  panel — a  group  of  men,  I 
might  add,  whose  efforts  toward  settling 
this  dispute  will  historically  distinguish 
them  among  labor  mediators. 

The  Board's  determinations  on  the 
Fahy  recommendations  will,  after  60 
days,  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

I  consider  this  process  the  most  equi- 
table means  of  establishing  terms  for 
agreement  that  could  be  devised.  It  en- 
compasses all  of  the  goals  we  seek — to 
avert  the  strike  while  at  all  times  pre- 
serving collectiTe  bargaining.  If  agree- 
ment terms  are  established  at  the  end  of 
90  days,  they  will  only  be  in  effect  until 
private  agreements  can  be  reached. 

I  urge  both  labor  and  management 
to  continue  their  deliberations  in  earnest. 
And  I  applaud  the  President's  proposal 
as  the  most  deliberate  means  of  allow- 
ing them  to  do  so. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  NEWS  DEMON- 
STRATION PROJECT  IN  THE 
COUNTIES  OP  WATAUGA.  MITCH- 
ELL, AVERY,  AND  YANCEY,  N.C. 

Mr.  WHITEN KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle and  an  application  by  WAMY,  Inc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
WAMY  Community  Action,  Inc.,  Boone, 
N.C,  has  filed  a  request  for  $179,000  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
a  community  action  news  demonstration 
project  in  the  counties  of  Watauga, 
Mitchell,  Avery,  and  Yancey. 

I  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  application 
until  today.  It  came  to  me  by  courtesy 
of  Tri-County  News,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Spruce  Pine,  N.C.  This  news- 
paper printed  the  full  text  of  the  applica- 
tion and  also  had  a  front  page  news  story 
dealing  with  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  has 
vigorously  protested  this  attempt  by  a 
community  action  organization  to  estab- 
lish a  general  newspaper  with  taxpay- 
ers' money.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  approv- 
ing such  action.  I  caimot  understand  the 
commimlty  action  organization  ever  con- 
juring up  such  a  proposaL  It  Is  my  hope 
that  upon  mature  reflection,  the  direc- 
tors of  WAMY,  Inc.,  will  Immediately 
withdraw  their  request  for  Federal  fimds 
for  this  project  and  that  they  will  Im- 
mediately forget  the  whole  matter. 

I  am  astounded  at  some  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  WAMY,  Inc.,  in  imder- 
taklng  to  support  their  request  for  this 
vast  amount  of  Federal  mon^.  The 
gratuitous  assault  which  this  application 
makes  upon  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
upon  their  followers  in  the  counties  of 
Watauga,  Mitchell,  Avery,  and  Yancey 
is  shocking.  Their  further  contention 
that  the  people  of  this  area  have  a  "long 
history  of  foraging"  Is  contrary  to  my 
observation  of  the  people  of  three  of 
these  counties  whom  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  the  Congress  at 
one  time  or  another.  Prom  my  visits  to 
Watauga  Coimty  over  a  period  of  years, 
I  am  sure  that  the  allegations  are  equally 
incorrect  as  to  that  county. 

■nie  statement  contained  in  the  appli- 
cation that  the  communities  are  "frac- 
tured by  generations-old  feuds  stemming 
from  personal  hurts  and  differences  of 
religious  belief"  Is  an  Insult  to  every 
citizen  of  the  four-county  area  in  which 
WAMY,  Inc.,  operates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  know  the 
mountain  people  of  the  area  Involved  In 
this  application.  I  have  worited  and  lived 
with  them  for  years.  I  have  been  honored 
to  serve  them  in  the  Congress.  I  can  say, 
without  hesitancy,  that  I  know  of  no 
finer,  more  law  abiding  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens than  the  people  who  have  been  re- 
flected upon  by  the  language  of  this  ap- 
pUcatlon  by  WAMY,  Inc.  It  may  be  that 
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some  of  them  are  not  as  flnEmclally  afflu- 
ent M  they  would  lUce  to  be,  but  the  same 
c*n  be  said  of  every  area  of  the  world. 
Tbey  are  well-Informed  people  who  are 
Imbued  with  ambition  to  Improve  their 
own  status  amd  are  experiencing  great 
progress  In  the  development  of  a  better 
economy  for  their  area. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  news  media  of 
the  area  fall  to  carry  the  message  which 
will  result  in  "presaure  on  the  bodies  re- 
sponsible for  financing"  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  the  originators  of  the  i^>pllca- 
tlon  desire.  This,  however,  does  not  war- 
rant the  Federal  Government  financing 
a  propaganda  organ  for  those  who  want 
to  change  the  American  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  application  by 
WAMY,  Inc..  should  be  rejected  by  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  If  It  is 
not  promptly  withdrawn  by  the  organlza- 
tlon. 

I  place  the  news  article  and  the  appli- 
cation by  WAMY.  Inc  .  In  the  Record  for 
today: 

WAMY  Seeks  Psdekal   Funds   rom  Area 
Newspaj>eb 

A  government-supported  weekly  news- 
p*per,  operated  In  conjunction  with  a  broad- 
ortlng  project,  has  been  proposed  In  West- 
em  North  Carolina  as  one  of  tJbe  newest  ap- 
proaches In  the  poverty  war.  It  was  learned 
here  today. 

Putting  Uncle  Sam  In  the  newspaper  and 
ra4llO  business  Is  the  brainchild  of  the  Wa- 
tauga, Avery,  t^tchell  and  Yancey  County 
Oommunlty  Action  Agency.  Inc  (W-AAI  Y  ) 
at  the  urging  of  the  Offices  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. W  A.M  Y  has  Its  headquarters 
in  Boone.  N  C 

Under  Its  IDemonstratlon  Project  Plan, 
a  IS-page  summary  submitted  to  federal 
acenclea  for  approval.  WAMY.  Eisks  for 
$179,000  to  finance  the  two  ventures 

"Thl*  project."  says  the  W  AMY  re- 
port "la  Intended  to  help  solve  the  problemis 
of  aofxie  30.000  men.  women  and  children 
who  exist  on  family  incomes  of  »3.000  per 
year.  These  people  are  scattered  across  1100 
•quare  mUes  of  mountainous,  wooded  coun- 
try-aide on  tiny  farms  and  In  small.  Isolated 
•ettlementa  in  the  counties  of  Watauga. 
Avery.  Mitchell  and  Yancey. 

"The  central  characteristic  of  the  low  In- 
come population  as  far  as  this  project  Is 
concerned  Is  their  historic  and  continuing 
physical,  social  and  psychological  Isolation 
not  only  from  the  world  at  large,  but  from 
each  other  .  The  low-Income  people  have 
developed  psychological  characteristics  con- 
sistent with  their  physical  isolation      .  ." 

Citing  other  problems  among  the  people 
ot  the  area,  the  report  says  they  are  rela- 
tively Ignorant  of  the  outside  world,  and 
even  ot  persons  and  events  only  a  few  miles 
from  their  homes:  they  find  it  dUDcult  to 
cope  with  other  people  and  are  distrustful 
of  strangers:  and  they  are  lacking  In  their 
capacity  for  group  feeling  and  group  en- 
deavor. 

"Their  only  significant  tradition  of  group 
participation,  passive  at  that,"  WAMY 
states,  "Is  In  their  church  congregations,  but 
these  congregations  are  many  and  small. 
many  led  by  lay  preachers  who  continue 
to  promote  a  tradition  of  bigoted  septarat- 
ism    .  . 

The  Community  Action  agency  says  it  has 
"spent  two  frustrating  years  attempting, 
with  small  success,  to  create  the  group  spirit, 
the  feeling  of  self-confldence  and  self-im- 
portance, the  hope  and  the  aspiration  that 
Individuals  must  have  before  concerted  com- 
munity effort  for  Improvement  is  possible  " 

W_AJ<.Y.  complains  that  the  agency  serv- 
ice* now  available  to  the  people  are  under- 
used. This  situatio.n  exists,  the  report  states. 
despite  "a  great  deal  of  manpower  devoted  to 
thaaa  effortB : 


"1»  Informing  the  poor  Individual  of  the 
availability  of  services,  exhorting  him  to  use 
theee  services,  and  facilitating  his  use  of  them 
through  the  provision  of  trunsportatlon. 

"2 1  Exhorting  the  agencies  to  expand  their 
useful  services  and  extend  them  to  the  poor. 
"3)  Organizing  the  poor  to  the  point  where 
they  realize  a  consensus  of  their  needs  and 
win  work  lu  concert  to  have  the  agencies  ful- 
fill them." 

It  Is  as  a  cure  to  this  Indifference  to  federal 
programs  that  W  .A  M  Y  proposes  to  orga- 
nize Its  own  weekly  newspaper  and  broad- 
casting project 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  newspaper 
content  and  broadcast  material  will  be  testi- 
monials from  those  who  have  benefited  from 
the  poverty  programs 

According  to  the  W  AM  Y  report,  this  will 
create  among  the  poor  a  greater  awareness 
that  their  problems  are  shared  by  others, 
give  them  a  feeling  of  familiarity  with  other 
people  and  places,  and  strengthen  their  feel- 
ing  of   self-significance   and    Importance 

In  addition,  the  report  slates,  the  project 
will  establish  the  belief  among  the  pf>or 
"that  efforts  at  self-improvement  by  indi- 
viduals and  communities  are  commendable, 
and  that  such  efforts  can  actually  be  suc- 
cessful This  objective  will  be  achieved 
through  recognition  and  praise.  In  print  and 
on  the  air.  of  Individuals  and  communities 
that  have  been  successful  " 

There  would  also  be  a  listing  of  opportuni- 
ties available  through  the  Community  Ac- 
tion agency  "and  testimonials  of  low  income 
persons  who   h.ive   benefited   from   them  " 

The  proposed  weekly  newspaper  would  be 
produced  by  a  .staff  of  23  full  and  part-time 
employees,  headed  by  an  editor  at  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year  It  would  be  mailed  free 
to  approximately  8,000  residents  of  the  four- 
county  area 

Modern  newspaper  type-setting  equipment, 
designed  fur  the  cold-type  method  of  produc- 
tion, would  be  purchased  and  the  news- 
paper would  be  prepared  up  to  the  printing 
stage  In  a  S.OOO-square-foot  leased  plant. 
The  actual  printing  would  be  done  on  a 
contract  basis,  at  an  estimated  »250  a  week, 
on  the  press  ot  a  weekly  phuit  In  Avery 
County 

Spruce  Pine  Tlie  W  A  MY  Board  of  Di- 
rectors .\prll  25  approved  a  request  for  funds 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In 
Washlngto!!  to  finance  an  experimental  cum- 
munlcallon.s  project  for  low-Income  residents 
of  the  four  WAMY   counties. 

The  project  would  provide  a  weekly  news- 
paper for  at>out  8,000  families  In  the  four 
counties  and  also  feature  up  to  an  hour  a 
dav  In  radio  programming  over  local  stations 
It  Is  designed  to  test  whether  It  Is  cheaper 
Uy  use  mass  communications  or  staff  work- 
ers to  Inform  luw-lncome  residents  of  oppor- 
tunities and  services  available,  and  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizens 

The  WAMY  Board  approved  the  request 
after  a  long  debate  over  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect and  Its  effect  on  the  Uwal  Image  of 
WAMY 

The  Board  also  agreed  to  ask  the  North 
Carolina  Fund  fur  addlUonul  money  over  the 
next  tew  months  to  make  Improvements  In 
the  W  A  M  Y  programs  Included  In  these 
requests  will  be  money  to  help  finance  a 
community  center  at  the  old  Toe  River 
School  m  Avery  County,  and  a  large  expan- 
sion of  the  Incentive  Grants  Program  which 
helps  finance  community  projects 

WAMY  staff  members  told  the  Board  the 
communications  project  was  an  experiment, 
and  that  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
had  asked  WAMY    to  submit  the  project 

"If  we  had  our  choice  we  would  spend  the 
money  on  Job  training,"  WAMY  Director 
Ernest  Eppley  told  the  Board  "But  we  have 
no  choice  In  the  matter  If  we  don't  want 
the  communications  project,  some  other  area 
will  get  It  ■• 

Severs!  agency  heads  on  the  Board,  Includ- 
ing Or.  Mary  Michael  of  the  Watauga  County 


Health  Department  and  Dorothy  Thomas  of 
the  Trl -County  Regional  Library,  said  the 
work  of  their  agencies  was  hampered  by  poor 
communications  with  many  people  In  the 
four  counties. 

Demonsthation  Project  Plan  and  Support- 
ing Data  roR  a  Communitt  Action  News 
Demonstration  Project  in  Watauga. 
Avery,  Mitchell,  and  Yancet  Counties, 
NC 

A      PROBLEMS    TO    BE    ADDRESSED 

Th\3  project  Is  Intended  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  some  30,000  men.  women  and 
children  who  exist  on  family  Incomes  ot 
•3.000  per  year  Theee  people  are  scattered 
across  1,100  square  miles  of  mountainous, 
wooded  countryside  on  tiny  farms  and  In 
small,  isolated  settlements,  in  the  counties 
of  Watauga.  Avery.  Mitchell  and  Yancey  In 
western  North  Carolina.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception these  people  are  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  pioneers  of  the  early  IBOO's  with  a 
l.ing  history  of  subsistence  farming  and  for- 
aging, untouched  by  prosperity  down  to  the 
present  day 

(See  "Background  Paper  on  Operation  of 
WAMY  Community  Action.  Inc,"  in  Pan 
II,  Supporting  Data,  for  more  details  on  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  low-income 
population  ( 

The  central  characteristic  of  the  low-In- 
come population  as  far  as  this  project  Is 
concerned  Is  their  historic  and  continuing 
physical,  social  and  psychological  Isolation 
not  only  from  the  world  at  large,  but  from 
each  other  Prom  the  earliest  days  of  settle- 
ment, the  families  and  small  clusters  of  fam- 
ilies whose  descendants  make  up  the  local 
poor  have  remained  established  In  Isolated 
homes  or  tiny  settlements.  Ltack  of  good 
roads  and  lack  of  money  to  buy  vehicles  and 
telephones  have  maintained  the  physical 
factor  In   Isolation. 

The  low-Income  people  have  developed 
psychological  characteristics  consistent  with 
their  physical  Isolation  They  are  relatively 
Ignorant  of  the  outside  world,  and  even  of 
persons  and  events  only  a  few  miles  from 
their  homes  They  find  It  extremely  difficult 
to  cope  with  other  people  and  are  generally 
reserved  and  distrustful  of  strangers.  Their 
capacities  for  group  feeling  and  group  en- 
deavor have  not  been  developed  Their  his- 
tory shows  few  examples  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor Their  only  significant  tradition  ot 
group  participation,  passive  at  that,  is  In 
their  church  congtregatlons,  but  these  con- 
gregations are  many  and  small,  many  led  by 
lay  preachers  who  continue  to  promote  a 
tradition  of  bigoted  separatism  Their  "Com- 
munities" are  In  many  cases  not  communi- 
ties at  all.  but  merely  clusters  of  interre- 
lated families,  fractured  by  generations-old 
feuds  stemming  from  personal  hurts  and 
differences  of  religious  belief,  maintained  In 
physical  proximity  only  by  the  formidable 
obstacles  of  establishing  livelihoods  else- 
where 

The  physical  and  psychological  situation 
of  these  people  makes  It  difficult  to  achieve 
two  major  objectives  of  the  war  on  poverty 
(1)  achievement  of  effective  community  or- 
ganization, and  (2)  Improvement  of  social 
services 

The  applicant  CAA  has  spent  two  frus- 
trating years  attempting,  with  small  success, 
to  create  the  group  spirit,  the  feeling  of  self- 
confidence  and  self-importance,  the  hope 
and  the  aspiration  that  Individuals  must 
have  before  concerted  community  effort  for 
improvement  is  possible 

The  CAA  has  also  expended  a  great  deal 
of  effort  attempting  to  Increase  the  services 
received  and  available  to  the  poor  from  the 
CAA  and  non-CAA  agencies  It  has  attempted 
this  through  three  general  approaches:  1> 
Informing  the  poor  individual  of  the  avail- 
ability of  services,  exhorting  him  to  use 
these  services,  and  facilitating  his  use  of 
them  through  the  provision  of  transporta- 
tion,  2)    exhorting   the   agencies   to   expand 
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their  uaeful  servlcea  and  extend  them  to 
the  poor,  and  3)  organizing  the  poor  to  the 
point  where  they  revlze  a  conaensua  of  their 
needs  and  will  work  in  concert  to  liave  the 
agenciea  fulfill  them.  Despite  a  great  deal 
of  manpower  devoted  to  these  efforts,  the 
agency  services  available  are  underused,  and 
local  agencies  remain  underfinanced  through 
lack  of  pressure  on  the  bodies  responsible 
for  financing  them. 

A  list  of  specific  problems  to  be  addressed 
In  this  Project  are  implied  in  the  specific 
hypotheses  set  out  in  the  following  section. 

8.    IDENTBnCATION    OF    HYPOTHESXS 

It  is  hypothesized  that  a  project  such  as 
the  one  herein  proposed  for  financing  shall 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  such  proj- 
ects in  achieving  the  objectives  listed  below, 
all  of  which  are  either  intrinsically  desirable 
or  Instrumental  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty. 

1.  Creating,  among  the  poor,  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  their  predica- 
ments, problems,  hopes  and  aspirations  are 
shared  by  many  other  individuals  and  com- 
munities across  the  four-county  area,  and 
thus  helping  create  the  feeling  of  identity 
necessary  to  concerted  effort  for  Improve- 
ment. This  awareness  would  be  actiieved 
through  the  broadcast  and  published  testi- 
monials of  low-income  people. 

2.  Creating,  among  the  poor,  a  greater 
feeling  of  familiarity  with  people  and  places 
in  the  area  beyond  their  immediate  settle- 
ment, and  thus  helping  develop  attitudes 
conducive  to  cooperation  across  wide  areas. 
This  feeling  of  familiarity  would  be  acliieved 
through  the  broadcast  and  published  testi- 
mony of  low-income  people. 

3.  Strengthening,  among  low-income  in- 
dividuals and  communltiea,  the  feelings  of 
self-significance  and  Importance  ttiat  will 
arm  them  for  the  task  of  coping  with  the 
systems  and  institutions  that  they  should 
utilize  for  their  advancement.  The  poor  will 
be  assisted  to  this  end  through  the  experi- 
ences of  being  Interviewed,  broadcast,  and 
quoted  in  print. 

4  Establishing  the  belief,  among  the  poor, 
that  efforts  at  self-improvement  by  individ- 
uals and  communities  are  commendable,  and 
that  such  efforts  can  actually  be  successful. 
This  objective  will  be  achieved  through  rec- 
ognition and  praise,  in  print  and  on  the  air, 
of  Individuals  and  communities  tliat  have 
been  successful. 

5.  Improving  the  poor's  awareness  of,  in- 
terest In.  familiarity  with  and  demand  for 
the  opportunities  provided  through  the  CAA 
and  through  other  social  agencies.  These  ob- 
jectives will  be  achieved  through  announce- 
ments of  services  and  opportunities,  and 
through  the  printed  and  broadcast  testi- 
mony of  low-lnoome  persons  who  have  bene- 
fited from  these  opportunities. 

6  Causing  the  existing  social  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  CAA,  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  quality  of  execution  of  their  programs 
and  to  be  attentive  to  the  preferences  of  the 
poor  in  the  administration  of  their  pro- 
grams. These  results  would  seem  to  follow 
If  the  poor  are  allowed  to  speak  their  minds 
on  the  air  and  in  print. 

7.  Increasing  the  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  the  middle-class,  of  the  nature  and 
problems  of  the  poor  and  the  utility  of  serv- 
ices provided  by  social  agencies,  an  under- 
standing critical  to  developing  the  necessary 
local  support  for  anti-poverty  efforts.  This 
will  be  achieved  through  the  mlddle-claM' 
exposure  to  the  radio  broadcasts  and  occa- 
sional   reading   of   the    weekly   newspaper. 

r      METHODS.  PROGRAM  TECHNTQUKS.  WORK  PLAN 
AND  TIMXTABLje 

1.  Introduction 
The  alms  of  this  Project  will  be  carried  out 
through  two  vehicles :  1 )  a  four-county-wlde 
weekly  newspaper  and  2)  a  radio  program 
development  and  broadcasting  system.  The 
two  vehicles  will  be  directed  and  coordinated 


by  a  single  Project  Director,  who  will  edit 
the  newspaper  and  generally  supervise  the 
work  of  the  Broadcast  Development  Staff. 
The  Project  Director  will  report  to  a  Board 
of  Directors  composed  of  8  low-inoome  and  6 
non-low-income  persons  who  will  set  gen- 
eral and  editorial  policy  for  the  newspaper 
and  for  radio  broadcasts. 

The  weekly  newspaper  will  be  staffed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  editor,  with  local  low- 
Income  people,  who  will  act  as  reporters  and 
assistant  editors.  The  paper  will  be  directed 
at  the  low-income  readership,  and  will  be 
distributed  by  mail,  free,  to  all  families  In 
the  four  counties  whose  Incomes  fall  below 
the  OEO  poverty-level.  The  newspaper  will 
be  printed  by  a  local  commercial  printer. 

The  radio  system  will  have  two  (2)  profes- 
sional staffers  (Broadcast  Developers)  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Project  Director  and  the  re- 
maining four  (4)  people  on  the  staff  will  be 
drawn  from  the  local  low-Income  popula- 
tion. The  radio  system  staff,  to  be  equipped 
with  mobile  recording  vans,  will  travel 
throughout  the  low-Income  community  tap- 
ing programs  for  broadcast  over  the  commer- 
cial stations  that  serve  the  area.  The  staff 
will  also  accept  announcements  and  pro- 
grams of  interest  and  service  to  low-lnoome 
people  from  the  local  CAA  and  from  other 
public  agencies. 

2.  The  weekly  newspaper 

The  weekly  newspaper  will  be  the  most 
conventional  of  the  Information  techniques 
to  be  demonstrated,  In  that  the  techniques 
of  writing  and  printing  a  paper  of  this  type 
are  well  known,  although  little  used  by  the 
commercial  press.  The  first,  and  most  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  newspaper  will  be  satura- 
tion circulation  among  the  poverty-level  resi- 
dents of  the  four  county  area.  This  will  be 
achieved  by  mailing  the  paper  to  all  poor 
residents  at  no  charge.  Extensive  mailing 
lists  are  presently  available  from  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  files,  and  the  Com- 
munity Action  field  workers  will  be  mobilized 
to  add  to  the  list  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
twenty  commimlty  "stringers"  will  also  con- 
tribute to  the  mailing  list.  In  Its  Initial 
monttis  of  operation  the  paper  will  also 
hand  distribute  copies  to  community  centers, 
schools  and  country  stores,  and  will  solicit 
readers  to  subscribe  for  themselves  and  their 
friends  through  subscription  blanks  which 
will  be  printed  aa  a  regular  feature  of  the 
paper.  It  is  exi>ected  that  the  newspaper 
can  build  to  mailed  circulation  among  al- 
most all  of  the  approximately  8.000  poverty- 
level  families  of  the  area  within  three  months 
after  It  starts  publication. 

Although  the  paper  will  be  circulated  free- 
of-charge  to  its  subscribers,  the  addressed, 
mailing  method  of  circulation  will  prevent 
the  paper  from  taking  on  the  characteristics 
of  a  throwaway  sheet.  The  positive  impact 
on  the  poor  of  receiving  a  publication  each 
week  addressed  to  them  and  directed  toward 
them  win  be  far  greater  than  the  negative 
impact  of  receiving  a  free  publication. 

The  new«pi^)er  will  be  supervised  by  one 
professional  journalist,  who  will  also  be 
director  of  the  entire  Community  Action 
News  project.  The  editor  will  continually 
provide  In-service  training  and  supervision 
for  his  newspaper  staff  of  three  full-time 
assistants  and  twenty  community  stringers, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  writing  and 
editing  wiU  be  done  by  indigenous  person- 
nel. The  editor  will  constantly  strive  to  teach 
effective  communication  through  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poor. 

The  paper  will  constantly  try  to  Ijalance  Its 
dual  functions  of  providing  Information 
atMut  services  and  opportunities,  and  of 
printing  the  "news"  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities and  the  larger  county  and  area 
community. 

The  Informational  content  will  include 
facts  on  how  to  get  services,  "how-to"  col- 
umns on  home  management,  child  care,  home 


repairs,  discussions  of  legal  problems,  "citi- 
zen's advice  column"  (answers  to  any  ques- 
tions submitted  by  readers) ,  man-on-the- 
street  interviews  on  specific  questions,  a 
column  where  readers  can  directly  request 
services  from  agencies,  information  on  voter 
registration  and  the  organization  of  all  local 
political  parties,  information  about  the 
various  CAA  programs  and  other  information 
features  as  the  need  arises. 

The  news  content  of  the  pE4>er  will  in- 
clude coverage  of  activities  In  various  com- 
munities as  reported  by  the  community 
stringers,  news  of  local  government,  the  news 
of  the  CAA,  discussions  of  legislation  that 
affects  the  poor,  school  news,  births,  deaths 
and  marriages,  hospital  notes,  schedules  of 
all  events  that  affect  the  poor,  and  articles 
of  general  Interest  that  are  solicited  and 
purchased  from  the  poor. 

Feature  articles  will  focus  on  extensive 
coverage  of  activities  In  one  community  that 
have  Informational  and  educational  value  for 
other  communitiee.  Features  will  also  spot- 
light new  services  or  new  uses  of  existing 
services,  and  occasional  issues  of  the  papers 
will  devote  extensive  space  to  In-depth  cov- 
erage of  one  problem  that  affects  large  num- 
bers of  the  poverty-level  residents  of  the  area. 

Miscellaneous  features  of  the  paper  will 
Include  the  active  solicitation  of  letters  to 
the  editor,  free  waut-ads  for  low-income 
readers,  and  suggestions  on  how  the  CAA  or 
the  newspaper  could  serve  the  area  better. 

Editorials  will  be  signed  by  the  writer  in 
most  cases,  and  will  reflect  only  his  opinions. 
Unsigned  editorials  which  reflect  general 
opinions  and  policies  of  the  paper  will  have 
prior  approval  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors  unless 
the  Board  delegates  this  authority  to  the 
editor. 

The  presentation  of  the  paper's  content 
will  be  almost  as  Important  as  the  content 
Itself.  The  paper  will  be  an  eight-page  tabloid 
and  will  f  eattire  a  large  body  type — 10  and  12 
point — and  will  emphasize  the  actions,  pic- 
tures and  names  of  its  readers.  Each  of  the 
staff  members  will  use  a  Polaroid  camera, 
and  will  be  encouraged  to  take  pictures 
whether  they  are  printed  or  not,  as  many 
plcttires  wlU  be  needed  for  the  bulleUn 
boards  which  are  described  later  in  tills 
proposal. 

Layout  will  play  a  vital  role  In  attracting 
readers.  The  paper  must  look  both  profes- 
sional, and  different.  Many  stories  will  be 
told  mainly  with  pictures  and  headline-size 
sentences.  Modern  advertising  techniques 
will  be  applied  to  the  paper's  layout  to  make 
It  highly  readable  and  attention-worthy,  and 
some  items — such  as  announcements  of 
meetings  and  new  programs  or  services — will 
be  presented  in  the  form  of  simulated  adver- 
tisements. This  type  of  layout  philosophy  Is 
so  totally  foreign  to  area  printers,  that  it  Is 
essential  to  the  paper's  success  that  all  make- 
up be  done  by  the  paper's  staff  and  delivered 
to  the  printer  as  completed  dummies,  ready 
for  the  production  of  offset  printing  plates. 
The  operation  of  typesetting  equipment  and 
the  production  of  completed  dummies  at  the 
paper  itself  will  also  provide  valuable  train- 
ing for  low-Income  personnel  In  journalistic 
skills  that  are  In  crltlcaUy  short  supply  In 
rural  areas. 

This  combination  of  public  information 
and  local  news,  attractive  and  readable  pres- 
entation, and  saturation  circulation  among 
the  poor  in  the  area,  will  reinforce  the  orga- 
nizational efforts  of  the  poor  in  a  way  that 
the  conventional  press  has  never  attempted 
to  do  in  this  area.  A  noted  communications 
expert  from  the  University  of  North  CaroUna 
at  Chapel  Hill,  Wesley  H.  WaUace,  speaking  to 
a  statewide  meeting  of  CAA  directors,  com- 
mented that  one  of  the  greatest  effects  of 
mass  media  is  to  reinforce  the  attitudes  and 
activities  of  those  persons  and  groups  whose 
efforts  are  reported  m  the  media.  The  con- 
tent of  the  weekly  newspaper  will  seek  not 
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only  to  ratnforoe  oommunlty  ftcUTltl««  by 
reporting  ttwlr  news,  but  also  to  furtb«r 
arcaataktloD  utd  Im pre Tvnnent  efforts  by  pro- 
rUflng  tb«  Infonruitlonal  tools  need«d  for 
•dvmxtoement 

Bach  community  corre«pondent  win.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  dutlf^  be  aoslgned  two 
bulletin  boards  that  will  be  erected  by 
Helghborhood  Youth  Corps  crews  at  centers 
of  community  .ictlvlty  These  bulletin  boards 
will  carry  BUinouncementa  of  community 
sctlTttlea  and  prtctures  of  community  resi- 
dents InTOlTed  In  CKA  programB  or  other 
community  self-help  projects  Mlmeoi^raphetl 
matertala  for  the  bulletin  boards  will  be  pro- 
dticed  at  the  newspaper  ofdce  on  community 
action  subjects  of  Interest  to  several  com- 
munities or  pertaining  to  the  entire  four- 
county  area  County  coordinators  of  the  CAA 
will  use  the  bulletin  boards  and  help  the 
community  correspondents  In  keeplns;  up-to- 
dmt«  materials  posted  on  the  displays  The 
pubBc  Information  staff  of  the  North  Caro- 
tin* Fund  has  aifreed  to  assist  In  the  produc- 
tion of  printed  msterl  i!s  for  the  bulletin 
boards  and  to  assist  In  developing  nev 
methods  of  \islng  the  dlsplrys  as  communica- 
tions vehicles 

As  the  poor  begin  to  become  Involved  In 
the  newspaper,  and  begin  to  respond  by 
writing  letters,  asking  questions  and  voic- 
ing complaints,  the  paper  will  serve  as  an 
Important  information  grttherlng  vehicle  for 
use  of  the  CAA  A  stafT  member  of  the  Human 
Heaources  Planning  pr"jet-t  funded  under 
a  (len»onatratlon  grant  will  serve  on  the 
papei^  Board  of  Directors 

One  of  his  delegnted  Tunctlons  will  be  to 
coordinate  the  planning  program  with  the 
paper,  and  to  use  the  newspaper's  Informa- 
tion aa  an  Indicator  of  how  weU  existing  CAA 
programs  are  matching  the  needs  of  the 
poor 

At  least  one  Nelghborh'xxl  Touth  Corps 
enrollee  will  be  asstjirnfd  to  the  paper  s  staff 
to  search  Its  colxrmns  for  possible  referrals 
to  the  public  agency  personnel  The  CAA's 
pubUc  Information  vrorker  wll'  also  scan  the 
paper  for  articles  suitable  for  reprint  in  the 
county  weeklies  and  In  the  d.ilty  press  out- 
side the  area,  so  as  to  Tvirther  reinforce  the 
aetlrttlee  of  the  poor  and  to  strengthen  the 
communication  links  between  the  poor  and 
the  middle  class  The  CAA  i  OJT  Coordinator 
will  try  to  place  numbers  of  the  puper's  staff 
in  permanent  jobs  with  the  conventional 
media  In  the  area  so  as  to  open  training 
opportunities  on  the  paper  to  other  low- 
tneome  residents 

Pretlmlnary  training  for  newsp«per  per- 
sonnel win  be  directed  by  the  editor  with 
the  help  of  the  Public  Information  staff  of 
the  North  Carolina  fund  which  has  offered 
Its  full  cooperation  In  assisting  with  pre- 
liminary and  In-servlce  trriinlng  The  most 
Important  training,  h.rwever.  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  editor  In  his  day-to-day  super- 
rlslon  of  the  production  of  the  paper  and  In 
regularly  scheduled  in -service  training  ses- 
sions which  he  will  supervise 

The  editor  Is  the  logical  person  to  supervise 
the  entire  project  because  of  hla  wide  con- 
tacts with  the  four-county  area  thnmgh 
his  full  and  part-time  newspaper  staff  of 
33  persons  From  his  posl'.l  m  he  will  be  able 
to  schedule  and  c<«jrdlnate  the  radio  unl's 
so  that  their  work  cloeely  follows  the  pat- 
terns of  events  among  the  poverty- level 
residents  of  the  area  .Although  the  mobile 
units  will  attempt  to  cover  every  area  of  the 
four  counties  diirlng  each  six  weeks  of  their 
operation,  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  radio  operation  that  the  mobile  units 
appear  "where  the  action  la  " 

3     iiadto  sysltim 

The  radio  portion  of  the  project  Is  more 
■spMrlmental  In  natture  than  the  nswspa[>er 
PtthUo  InfcrmaUon  and  partictpaUon  proj- 
aets  orer  a  long-term  period  using  tha  radio 
madtom   as   described    in    this   propuaai   are 


an  extreme  rarity  In  conventional  broad- 
casting The  techniques  are  used  somewhat 
In  educational  FM  broadcasting,  but  these 
stations  reach  mainly  the  middle  and  upper 
class  audiences  which  own  FM  receivers 

The  radio  project  will  be  centered  In  two 
mobile  recording  vans  with  equipment  ca- 
pable of  pr'XiucUig  almost  any  kind  of  radio 
program  Each  of  the  varvs  will  operate  In 
two  of  the  four  counries  and  will  be  loosely 
assigned  to  the  commercial  st»itlon  which 
br^i«vdCHs».s  In  thfise  cotnules  Most  of  the 
pri'itrrammlng  produced  however  wi;i  be  ap- 
propriate fiTT  broivdoast  on  either  station  and 
w'.l!  be  u.sed  on  both  stations 

There  Is  a  fweslblll'v  that  a  third  com- 
merf-lal  r^idlo  station  will  become  operational 
In  the  B<'Uthernmi«t  county  of  the  four 
county  tier  during  the  period  of  the  demon- 
stration grant  but  programming  for  this 
station  will  consist  mainly  of  duplication  of 
programs  produced  for  the  two  stations  now 
In  exlslen'^  This  third  station  will  add  slg- 
nlflcnntly  to  the  primary  c*iverage  area  of 
the  radio  prognunmlng  bringing  the  cover- 
age area  from  85  to  approximately  95  per 
cent  of  the  four  county  target  area 

E  ich  of  the  mobile  iinits  will  travel  to  a 
different  community  each  day  re»-ordlng  for 
broadcast  at  the  community  center  in  sight 
'>f  the  pe^'ple.  Interviewing  participants  In 
Work  projects  or  CAA  programs  plugging 
community  activities,  soliciting  nuin-ln-the- 
atreet  Interviews  and  questions  for  the  citi- 
zens' advice  bureau,  recording  the  discussion 
and  debate  at  community  meetlukia.  and  gen- 
erally allowing  people  l.j  express  Iheiiiselves 
through   talk  or  musical   performances. 

From  each  recording  seaelon  In  a  com- 
munity will  come  the  program  material  for 
a  d<t>  s  bnrxkdc&stlng  Questions  asked  by  the 
commanitv  people  will  be  au«wered  on  five 
minute  radio  spots.  The  quesUoiier  will  be 
luld  at  Lt^e  Interview  when  the  answer  to  his 
question  will  be  bruadcaet  Longer  inter- 
views, discu:i8loiLS.  aJiA  mualcai  performances 
will  be  broadcast  on  two  hfteen  nunute  seg- 
menU  or  one  Ihirly  minute  program  dally  un 
eiu.'h  atatli.n. 

Becau.<ie  of  Uie  geographical  characteristics 
of  the  area.  It  Is  expected  thai  each  re- 
cording team  will  spend  at  le.uil  oike  night 
a  week  In  the  northeast  and  aouttiwest  ends 
of  u»e  four  counties  In  order  to  cut  down 
on  linxe  wasted  In  travel,  and  to  Insure  that 
the  enure  l.jur-oouiity  area  Is  covered  thor- 
oughly and  equally 

At  e«oh  recording  stop  the  Prleudly  Home 
Visitor  ( non-prt>feesl<>nal  CAA  health  case- 
worker i  for  thrit  area  will  accompany  the 
van  lo  lake  referrals  One  of  the  Jobs  of  the 
Nelghborhoijd  Youtii  Corps  ef.rollee  appren- 
tice ajucgned  lu  the  van  will  be  to  take  dupli- 
cate referrals  to  assure  the  delivery  of 
services. 

Other  flve-mluute  si)ota  and  o<'ciia|onal 
lunger  prugrains  wUl  be  recorded  by  the 
bn>»dcH.st  developers  from  Informafion 
gathered  from  public  agency  per«.>nnel.  In- 
clurlicg  the  CAA  Hoiiieoi^kers  from  the 
Agricultural  Extension  ScrH.-e  and  group 
Workers  from  the  C.AA  will  provide  Informa- 
Uon  for  allows  on  the  preparation  of  c<jm- 
modlty  foods,  other  recipes,  sewing  hints  aiul 
clxiid  care.  CAA  hortlruiturallsts  working 
wlLh  the  AgrlcuJturai  Extension  Service,  u 
delegate  agency  will  provide  farm  iiiforina- 
UoQ  The  ClUzen  EducaUi.n  Specialists  of 
the  CAA.  who  is  a  lawyvr.  will  provide  Infor- 
mation for  a  legal  advice  prugriun.  and  fur 
programs  dealing  with  county  government 
and  voter  Information  The  public  Informa- 
tion worker  of  the  CA.A  will  provide  Infor- 
mation atxjut  CA.A  prugrums  on  tKilh  tlie 
county  and  four-county  level  IKist  of  the 
service  Information  spots  for  one  week  can  be 
recorded  and  edited  for  broadcast  In  an  In- 
tensive half-days  work,  thereby  allowing  the 
broadcast  developers  and  their  assistants  to 
spend  most  uf  their  recording  time  In  the 
field. 


Two  of  the  essential  elements  In  produc- 
ing successful  radio  programs  will  be  the  de- 
velopment of  attractive  program  formats  and 
the  compilation  of  extensive  Information 
flies  that  can  be  used  to  answer  questions 
asked  In  the  field  and  to  make  effective  re- 
ferrals Some  trial  and  error  work  Is  antici- 
pated In  the  development  of  suitable  formats 
The  two  radio  stations  Involved  have  offered 
to  a.sslst  In  developing  formats  and  In  meas- 
uring their  success  The  CAA  personnel  unci 
the  Public  Information  staff  of  the  North 
Carolina  Pund  will  assist  In  providing  In- 
formation on  service  delivery  and  citizen 
education.  It  Is  expected  that  about  three 
months  will  be  required  to  build  up  to  the 
desired  prograiulug  production  level  of  an 
hour  a  day  fur  each  sUiUoii. 

Programing  will  be  presented  on  a  com- 
bination of  public  service  and  commercial 
air  time  Radio  station  WATA  In  Boone  has 
uttered  the  use  of  Ave  minutes  of  public 
service  Ume  daily.  Radio  stAtlon  WTOE  In 
bpruce  Pine  has  offered  the  use  of  fifteen 
minutes  of  public  service  air  time  dally.  Th>' 
owner  of  WTOE  also  Indicated  that  attracLlvr 
public  service  programs  could  be  sold  tu 
civmmercial  sponsors,  thereby  freeltxg  budg- 
eted money  tor  tlie  purchase  of  addltlonii: 
air  time  Since  the  project  will  not  be  de- 
pendent on  commercial  sponsors  for  support 
however,  there  is  no  possibility  that  ccni- 
mercial  sponsors  could  Influence  program 
content  Commercial  sponsorsldp  could  b'> 
an  effective  tool  for  Involving  part  of  thf 
business  community  In  the  war  on  poverty 
but  the  appropriateness  of  spending  federal 
n»oney  for  the  development  of  programs 
which  might  t>e  sponsored  by  comraerclsl 
sponsors  Is  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  fund- 
ing agency  Other  public  service  progmm.s 
pnxluced  by  public  agencies  are  sponsored 
and  PCC  regulations  do  not  differentiate  be- 
tween public  service  time  that  Is  given  free 
and  that  which  la  sold  to  sponsors. 

Ttie  medium  of  radio  by  Its  very  nature 
provides  little  opportunity  for  oensureship 
as  previewing  of  recorded  material  Is  a  costly 
and  time-consuming  Job  All  programs  wii; 
be  strictly  non-partisan,  as  required  by  CEO 
regulations  and  federal  statutes,  and  the 
radio  station  owners  have  agreed  that  only 
partisan  programs  or  serious  breaches  ol 
libel  Uiw  and  g<KXl  taste  will  l>e  consldere<l 
grounds  for  cancellation  of  program  con- 
tracts 

Preliminary  training  for  broadcast  person- 
nel will  be  conducted  by  the  public  Infor- 
mation staff  of  the  North  Carolina  Pun<l 
wKh  the  assistance  of  Instructors  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
using  the  facilities  of  both  Institutions  Most 
of  the  training  of  the  non-profe«'-lonal  as- 
sistants win  be  conducted  by  the  broadcast 
dfve;o(>er8  on  the  Job 

The  recording  vans  will  provide  physical 
support  for  community  organisations,  as  well 
as  public  recognition.  Each  of  the  vans  will 
carry  a  portable  public  address  sv-stem  that 
can  t>e  used  either  from  the  van  or  from 
Inside  a  building  Other  physical  support 
equlpnu^nt  will  be  used  to  compare  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  various  communications  meth- 
ods One  of  the  vans  will  carry  video  Uipo 
equipment  that  will  t)e  used  to  record  part-s 
of  c  immunity  meetings  for  replay  In  other 
comm  mitles  The  equipment  will  aU.o  bo 
used  for  the  prod  jctlon  of  short  training 
tapes  on  subjects  such  as  how  to  run  a 
meeting,  how  to  plan  a  community  budget, 
and  other  subjecu  of  Interest  to  community 
organizations 

The  other  van  will  carry  movie  projection 
equipment  capable  of  projecting  fllnis 
through  a  screen  suspended  from  the  rear 
of  the  van  In  daylight,  and  that  can  be  u.sed 
In  the  normal  manner  In  a  darkened  build- 
ing Several  existing  films  on  community  or- 
ganization and  service  delivery  will  be  car- 
ried as  part  of  the  van's  equipment,  and  Its 
crew  will  use  a  ISmm  movie  camera  for  the 
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production  of  short  films  about  local  com- 
munities and  for  the  production  of  neva 
film   for   area   television  stations. 

4.  Financial  adminUtration 
A  public  accountant  In  Boone.  North  Car- 
olina, has  agreed  to  manage  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  corporation  on  a  contract  basis. 
The  accountant  will  set  up  the  books  of  the 
corporation  according  to  existing  guidelines 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  He 
wiU  train  and  supervise  the  clerical  staff  ot 


the  corporation  In  bookkeeping,  make  all  fi- 
nancial reporta,  and  close  the  books  of  the 
project  preparatory  to  final  audit. 

5.  Timetable 
The  Community  Action  News  Project  will 
begin  operation  within  five  weeks  after  con- 
firmation of  receipt  of  the  Demonstration 
grant.  The  project  will  build  up  to  full  cir- 
culation and  full  broadcast  time  within 
three  months  after  it  begins  operation.  This 
timetable  la  lUustrated  in  the  table  below. 


I'rocesf — Time  subtequenl  to  confirmat-ion  of  demonttration  grant 

|In  weeks] 


Formation  of  board  and  Incori  oratiun  of  oonununlty  action 

niws      ..      

Iliniii:  anil  orlfulallori  of  i  orsonncl 

rr:i!nlng  of  nonprofessional  staff  .     -   

Inxvis  of  hulMing  lo  full  ncw.spaier  circulation  and  target 
riiillo  tiroaiU'a.st  level  


1 

3 

3 

4 

« 

6 

X 

y 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

V 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

17 


X 


D.    ORGANIZATION 

1.  Governing  body 

An  indeptendent,  private,  non-profit  cor- 
poration shall  be  formed  to  carry  out  the 
Community  Action  News  Project, 

WA.M.Y.  Community  Action,  Inc.,  shall 
manage  the  establishment  of  the  corporation. 
When  the  Initial  directors  of  the  corporation 
have  been  selected  and  have  assembled, 
elected  officers,  written  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion, written  By-Laws,  and  received  a  cor- 
porate charter  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, WA.M  Y.  Community  Action,  Inc.  shall, 
with  the  concurrence  of  OEO,  delegate  the 
Project  to  this  new  Corporation. 

W  A.M  Y  Community  Action  Inc.,  shall  en- 
sure that  the  composition  of  the  governing 
body,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the 
omce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  governing  body  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  constituted  as  follows: 

a.  One  representative  of  the  local  press 
to  be  chosen  by  the  WA  MY.  Board  of  Di- 
rectors with  the  concurrence  of  the  press. 

b.  A  representative  from  one  of  the  two 
local  radio  statloiis  to  be  chosen  by  the 
WA  M  Y.  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  stations'  owners. 

c  A  representative  of  the  W.AMY,  Com- 
munity Action  staff  to  be  chosen  by  the 
WAMY    Board  of  Directors. 

d  A  representative  from  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  to  be  chosen  by  the  College, 

e  A  represenutlve  of  the  W.A.M.Y,  Board 
of  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  that  Board, 

f.  Eight  representatives  of  the  poor,  two 
from  each  county,  to  be  selected  by  the  Com- 
n. unity  Development  Councils  In  each  coun- 
ty '  Only  persons  with  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  line  shall  be  considered  qualified 
representatives  of  the  poor. 

2.  Operofinp  organization 

Subject  to  the  corporate  By-Laws  and 
policies  to  be  established  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  subject  to  the  Board's  regular 
review,  the  authority  for  the  operation  of 
the  project  shall  be  delegated  to  the  Project 
Director.  The  Project  Director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  work  program 
described  under  section  "D"  of  this  applica- 
tion. Individual  staff  positions  and  duties 
are  described  below. 

a.  Senior  Personnel 

(1)  Project  Director — The  project  director 
shall  directly  supervise  the  weekly  news- 
paper and  train  low-Income  personnel  in  its 
production.  He  shall  provide  overall  supervi- 
sion and  staff  direction  for  the  entire  Com- 
munity Action  News  project. 

12)    Broadcast  Developers — (2) — The  broad- 


'  The  County  Community  Development 
Councils  are  made  up  of  representatives  of 
most  of  the  communities  In  each  ootinty. 


cast  developers  shall  develop  suitable  pro- 
gram formats,  and  shall  assemble,  write, 
edit,  and  record  In  the  field,  materials  to 
fit  the  program  format.  They  shall  arrange 
recording  and  broadcast  schedules  \mder  the 
supervision  of  the  project  director.  They 
shall  train  their  low-Income  assistants  In  the 
operation  of  recording  equipment  and  in 
the  techniques  of  radio  production  and 
broadcasting,  and  supervise  their  work  In  the 
field. 

b.  Junior  Personnel — Broadcast 

(1)  Technical  Asaiatanta — (2) — These  per- 
sonnel shall  directly  assist  the  Broadcast  De- 
velopers. They  shall  learn  and  use  the  skills 
necessary  to  operate  recording  and  audio- 
visual equipment,  and  shall  learn  and  use 
the  techniques  of  radio  production  and  an- 
nouncing. 

(2)  Apprenticea — (2) — The  apprentices 
shall  work  as  trainees  with  each  Broadcast 
Developer  and  his  assistant,  and  shall  have 
the  specific  Job  of  monitoring  recording 
sessions  and  noting  requests  for  services  or 
information  indicating  the  need  for  services, 
and  referring  this  information  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  CAA  and  other  public  agencies. 

c.  Junior  Personnel — ^Newspaper 

(1)  Aasistant  editor — The  assistant  editor 
shall  learn  and  use  the  techniques  of  assem- 
bling and  editing  copy,  planning  layouts  and 
writing  headlines,  and  producing  make-up 
dummies  for  offset  printing. 

(2)  Reporter  a — (2) — The  reporters  shall 
learn  and  use  the  techniques  of  news  writing 
and  photography.  Including  the  various  skills 
necessary  for  Investigative  and  government 
reporting,  human  Interest  writing,  and  the 
production  of  comprehensive  feature  stories. 

(3)  Clerical — (3) — The  clerical  personnel 
shall  learn  and  use  the  techniques  and  skills 
necessary  for  efficient  secretarial  work.  One 
clerical  person  shall  also  be  trained  to  oper- 
ate Justowrlter  typesetting  equipment  and 
the  other  clerical  person  shall  be  trained  In 
bookkeeping  and  proofreading. 

(4)  Correapondenta — (20) — Twenty  local 
low-income  persons  shall  be  trained  to  ac- 
curately Judge  and  report  the  news  of  their 
local  communities. 

(6)  Apprenticea — One  or  more  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  enrollees  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  newspaper  to  work  as  trainees  with 
the  full-time  personnel.  Apprentices  shall 
have  the  specific  Job  of  scanning  the  news 
pages  and  noting  requests  for  services  or  In- 
fcn-matlon  which  Indicates  the  need  for  serv- 
ices, and  referring  this  information  on  to  the 
personnel  of  the  CAA  and  other  public  agen- 
cies. 

X.    KESOXraCKB    available    rOR    IVX    PROJECT 

l.Expenae  itema 

a.  Project  Staff 

The  api^icant  has  no  particular  Individuals 
In  mind  for  staffing  the  project  at  this  time. 


but  Is  confident  that  qualified  personnel  can 
be  recruited  for  the  professional  and  non- 
professional positlom.  on  the  Project  staff  at 
the  salaries  Indicated  in  the  enclosed  Budget, 

b.  Project  Equipment  and  Supplies 

The  applicant  believes  that  the  equipment 
and  supplies  listed  In  the  Budget  can  be 
obtained  at  the  costs  Indicated  without  im- 
due   delay. 

c.  Contract  services: 

( 1 )  Press :  The  publisher  of  the  Avery  Jour- 
nal In  Newland,  North  Carolina,  has  agreed 
to  print  the  weekly  newspaper. 

(2)  Radio: 

(a)  Radio  station  WATA  in  Boone,  North 
Carolina,  has  agreed  to  carry  Project  broad- 
casts at  Its  standard  cconmercial  rates,  as 
well  as  to  contribute  6  minutes  dally  as  pub- 
lic service  time. 

(b)  Radio  station  WTOE  In  Spruce  Pine, 
North  Carolina,  has  agreed  to  carry  Project 
broadcasts  at  its  standard  commercial  rates, 
as  well  as  to  contribute  15  minutes  dally  as 
public  service  time. 

(c)  The  above  two  stations'  signals  reach 
practically  all  points  In  the  4-county  area 
served  by  the  CAA  which  will  coordinate  with 
the  Project,  WAJii.Y.  Community  Action, 
Inc.,  (see  ICxhlbits  B  and  C  in  the  supporting 
materials  for  an  Illustration  of  geographic 
coverage  of  these  radio  stations.) 

Although  no  data  on  listening  habits  are 
available,  a  1966  survey  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Pund  revecJed  that  out  of  a  random 
sample  of  roughly  8%  of  the  low-Income 
families  in  the  four-county  area,  80%  owned 
radios,* 

Financial  Administration  and  Training 

A  public  accountant  In  Boone,  N.C.,  Mr. 
Jack  Williams,  has  agreed  to  handle  the 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  affairs  of  the 
corporation  and  train  project  personnel  in 
any  bookkeeping  necessary  on  a  contract 
basis  If  requested.  The  agreement  with  Mr. 
Williams  is,  of  cotirse,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Corporation  upon  its  establishment. 

2.  Non-expense  itema 

a.  Technical  Assistance 

( 1 )  The  University  of  North  Carolina :  The 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Radio,  Tele- 
vision, and  Motion  Pictures  of  the  University 
of  North  CaroUna  at  Chapel  HlU,  Wealey  H, 
Wallace,  has  offered  the  use  of  his  depart- 
ment's radio  facilities  for  the  training  of 
broadcast  staff. 

(2)  The  North  Carolina  P^ind:  The  director 
of  the  Public  Information  staff  of  the  North 
Carolina  F^md,  Billy  E.  Barnes,  has  offered 
the  full  use  of  his  staff  and  facilities  for 
training  of  newspaper  and  broadcast  person- 
nel, (Including  on-the-job  training).  The 
F^ind  also  offers  the  use  of  citizen  education 
programs,  which  It  continues  to  develop  for 
use  with  low-Income  persons. 

b.  Supportive  and  Coordinating  Services: 
W.AAl.Y.  Community  Action,  Inc.  offers  the 
full  cooperation  of  its  staff  in  the  following 
ways: 

(1)  Field  Staff:  W_A.M.Y.  and  Its  delegate 
agencies  field  over  12  full-time  contact  work- 
ers In  each  county.  These  workers  will  assist 
the  project  In  completing  referrals,  arranging 
programs,  providing  "feedback"  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  project,  and  In  compiling  mailing 
lists  for  the  weekly  newspaper. 

(2)  Professional  Staff:  The  professional 
staff  will  assist  the  project  In  preparing  serv- 
ice information  programs  and  columns. 

(3)  Planning  Staff:  The  planning  staff  will 
assist  In  any  evalutlon  of  the  project,  as  well 
as  provide  information  on  resources  avail- 
able to  Individuals  and  ocHnmunltles  from  all 
sources, 

(4)  Public  Information  Staff:  The  pubMc 
information  staff  will  provide  regular  in- 
formation on  current  W.A.M,Y,  programs,  as 


•A  Survey  of  Low-Income  Familiea,  The 
North  Carolina  Fund,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, (Data  not  yet  published) . 
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w*U  ••  prMtBtfction*  prtpmred  tjj  lU  CltlBen 
Sducktlon  BpwiAUat. 

(B)  N«lchbartK»d  Youtb  Oorpa:  The 
W-AJLX.  Nalgbborbood  TouLb  Ckirpa  pro)«ct 
will  help  aetect  uad  will  pay  anroUaca  who 
will  work  •«  appr«iiuc«a  tn  tiie  Bro<Mlc«attng 
Project,  %DtX  will  provuie  tbeaa  with  sup^wrt- 
Ing  aervlcc*  la  Ui«  form  ot  ({eneral  education 
asd  counseling 

p.    PHTSICAI.    r«CIlJTISS    KBOrmUD 

Approximately  3.000  square  feet  of  Indoor 
Boor  apsce  will  be  required  for  the  Project's 
bousing.  This  space  woxiid  provide  office  space 
for  newspaper  perwjnnel  and  the  Broadcast 
Oervlopers,  and  for  a  composition  room. 
make-up  room,  project  room  and  sound  edlt- 
tB(  room.  Some  expense  fas  Indicated  tn  the 
Budget)  win  have  to  be  taken  to  convert  floor 
•pace  Into  specialized  work  areas,  but  the 
labor  of  Ifelghborbood  Youtb  Corpa  enrollees 
■hall  reduca  tbe  cost  of  renuTattona  No  dtf- 
tteulty  ta  anticipated  in  finding  tbe  neceasary 


G  svM.v\Ttus  paocBDmi 
Kraluatlon  arTsingements  for  this  project 
win  b«  left  to  tbe  discretion  of  tbe  oilBce  of 
Soonomlc  Opportunity.  The  staff  of  W  A  M  T. 
Community  Action  shall  be  made  available 
to  assist  In  evaluation  upon  request. 

H.  aXI^TEO  ACTTTITIXS  Or  TOM  APTUCAMT 

W-AJC.T  Community  Action.  Inc.  has  been 
oparattng  anti-poverty  programs  since  June 
o€  196S.  It  Is  currently  operating  nine  (0) 
yaar-rotind  CAP  components,  a  Neighborhood 
Toatb  Corps  operation  Mn-«chool  ai»d  out-of- 
scbool),  an  On-the-Job  Training  Project. 
It  baa  recently  begun  operation  of  Human 
Raaources  Planning;  Project  under  a  Demon- 
•tratlon  Grant  from  OEO.  (A  copy  of  a  Com- 
munity Action  Program  Status  Report,  en- 
ckMed  under  Part  n.  Supporting  Data.  pro- 
Tides  some  detail  on  W  A  M  T  'a  CAP  opera- 
tions) . 

L  QOALJriCATIONS  OP  PEEaONMSL 

1  Senior  perionnel 

a.  Project  Director -Editor:  The  editor  shall 
have  an  AB  det^ree  in  journalism  or  equlv- 
alant  work  ezfterlence.  and  shall  have  at 
laaat  two  years  experience  as  editor  of  a 
weakly  oewspaper.  He  aball  also  have  had  ex- 
perlance  In  and  underst<indlug  of  radio  broed- 
castlnc  techniques. 

b.  Broadcast  Developers:  The  two  broad- 
cast developers  shall  have  B8  decrees  or 
equivalent  work  experience  in  radio  produc- 
tion and  electronlca,  and  shall  have  at  least 
two  fears  experience  m  radio  production  and 
announcing,  and  extexialve  experience  In  Oeld 
raoordlng. 

2  Junior  pertonueX 

Jxmlor  personnel  shall  have  the  talents 
aeceesary  for  training  tn  their  various  joba. 
Tbey  shall  be  hired  by  the  project  dtrector 
flrom  local  applicants  with  Incomea  below 
tbe  poverty  level 

PsoK>8ED  BL-ocrr.  CouMUNrrT  AcnoM  News 
DKMONsraATiosi  PaoJscr,  Mat  1,  1867- 
Arsn.  30.  196a— Grant  Peuoo 

Ftindt  requested,  frxrm  OEO 
A.  Penonnel: 

1  Project  director-editor   (•834 

per  month* 110.000 

a  Broadcast     developers     (•708 

per  month! 17,000 

1  AssUtant    Editor     (tSTS    per 

month)    4.  5O0 

t  Beporters  (•375  per  month).        8.000 
S  Technical     asalatants      (•375 

per  month> 9.000 

3  Clerical  (•aaa  per  month) 8.000 

ao  CorreapoD dents  (one- fourth 

time)    (•06  per  month) 15  400 

•  percent  beneflta 4.  «00 

Accounting   (see  attachment).       3.000 


Bubtotal 


80.700 


Pkoposn)  Btoc«t.  CoMMfHrrr  Acnow  Nrws 
DeMnifermATTON     Paojacr.    Mat     1.     19«7 — 
Apan.    30    19«8 — OaAurr    Psaioo — Continued 
fundi  •■equt'^ted  from  OEO     Continued 

B    Training    (not   applicable) 

C    Permanent    equipment     (see    at- 
tachment!      •38.911 

D    Consiimable     supplies     (see     at- 
tachment)       10.044 

E    Travel   (see  attachment) 7.  548 

F    Miscellaneous    expenses    (see    at- 

tachmeiitj     41,  ia7 


ToUl    179. 

Item  A 
Public  arcountant  to  serve  as  finan- 
cial officer  of  Community  Action 
News  on  coiitraot  basis  Acroiint- 
ant  will  open  and  close  books,  pay 
for  audit,  train  prt)Ject  personnel 
in  bookkeeping  and  handle  all 
financial  transactions  of  corpora- 
tion          3, 

Item  C 

aa  Polaroid  cameras  (at  •lae  I S. 

1  !)<lmeograph  (at  •SMi... 

1  Justowrlter  recorder  (at  •2.430) 3 

1  Justowrlter  reproducer  (at  •3.345).     3. 

1  JoBtowrlter  hcadllner  (  at  »825  i 

1     Ampex    video    tape    recorder     (at 

•3.00C)     3. 

1       Bell      *      HoweU       18-nUlUmeter 

camera  (at  •360) 

1  projection  .system  (at*l.(X)0). 1. 

2  RCA  electronic  lecterns  i  at  •laS)  .. 

3  mobile  recording  studloa   (see  sup- 
plement)    (at  •8.980) 17 

3  staff  vehicles   (at  •1.900) 8. 

40  bulleun  tjoards  (at  •30) 1. 

8  desks  I  at  •77  1 

13  chairs  (at  KQ) 

3   fllln»<s  cabinets   (at  •46) 

1  adding  machine   (at  •208). 

3  tables  lat  836 1 


070 


000 


360 
360 
430 
346 
836 

000 

3«) 
000 
350 

938 

800 
200 
014 
364 
136 
308 
50 


Total    38  911 


Item  D 

1.4iO  Polaroid  film,  at  (3  10 

150  fidsbbulb  packs,  at  •1.60 

3  electric     typewriters     ^rental), 
•  180    

4  upright    typewriters     (rental), 
•90    

2    portable    typewriters    (rental). 

»60    

8  oa\ce  supplies,  at  •IBO 

4  cases  Jtistowrlter  tape,  at  •aS 

60  ho\ir  video  tapes,  at  •SO 

40  rolls  IS  millimeter  film,  at  •IS 

400  rolls  recording  tape,  at  •!  85- . 
Miscellaneous  audio  expendable  sup- 
plies   


at 


at 


at 


3.030 
300 

360 

384 

120 
1,  440 

100 
3.  000 

600 

740 

600 


Total 10.  664 

Item  K 

Two   staff   cars.    ll.UOO  miles  each   at 

•Oue 1.760 

Two  vans.  75  miles  per  day.  at  •OXW. .     3.  130 

Out-of-area  mileage.   3,600  mllee.   at 

•008 388 

Per  diem,  out-of-area  training.  8  per- 
sons, at  tia  per  day  fur  5  days 480 

Per  diem.   ICX)  nights  for  3  recording 

crews,  at  tlO  per  crew  per  night 2.  000 

Total 7.648 

Item  F 

Commercial  air  time,  radio  station 
WATA: 

1.500  5-mlnute  spots,  at  •a 4,600 

60<5  15-mlnute  spots,  at  •S 4.800 

Radio  station  WTOE. 

900  5-mlnute  spots   at  ja 3.700 

6(XJ   15-mlnute  spots,  at  •S 3.000 

Printing.    8.(X)0   copies    per   week,   at 

•3ft0 IS.  000 


PaorosxD  Bnucrr.  CoxMnNrrr  Action  Nrws 

DBMONnXATION      PROJECT.      MAT      1,      1967 — 

Aj'ril    30    1988 — Grant   PaaioD — Continued 
fund  J  requested  from  OEO — Continued 
ttenx  F — Continued 
Postage.    8.000    copies    per    week,    at 

•0.0125  per  copy •5,200 

Article    purchase,     two    articles    per 

week,  at  •S  per  article 520 

Insurance,  four  vehicles 332 

In.-iurance.  recordlnu;  equipment 315 

Physical  plant,  rental  of  3.000  square 

feet,  at  •O  05  per  square  foot 1.  800 

Renovation 500 

Utilities,  at  J75  per  month 900 

Telephone  ( previous  experience) 1.8no 

Sfjundpmofing.  two  vans,  at  •SOO 60u 

Equipment  Installation,  two  vans,  at 

•400    -.  800 

Equipment  maintenance,  two  vans,  at 

•200 400 


Total    41.167 

Item  C.  Supplement 

2  Ford  parcel  delivery  chassis  P- 
350  with  Insulated,  walk-In 
bcxly,  6  cylinder.  300  cubic  Inch, 
170  horsepower  engine,  at 
t^a<X)  

3  Terado  dual  continental  tran- 
sistorised inverter.  600  watts,  at 
•303.38 

4  Ampex  603-^.  fuU-track,  7.6  Ips 
unmounted  recorded,  at  •575.. 

2  Crown   SS801,   fuU-track   7  5-16 

Ips.    remote    controlled    master 

studio  recorder,  at  •1,300 

a  Sparta  816  mixing  console  with 

accessory  amplifiers,  at  •660.. 

2  L'her  4  000  report-L  field  tape 
recorder,   at   •440 

3  HCA  77  DX  studio  microphone, 
at  •asi  50. 

2  Electro-Voice  686  field  micro- 
phone, at  HSO 

2  Kek-O-Kut  B-12H  3-speed 
turiitiible.  at  •IBS. 

2  Rek-O-Kut  S-3a0  tone  arm  for 
above,  at  •34.95 

3  O  E.  VH-II  cartridge  fur  above 
with  replacement  styll,  at 
•3485 

Miscellaneous  audio  supplies  and 

eq  u  I  pmen  t    

Furniture    (chalrs,    table,    lights, 

etc  )     

Total   17.937.56 
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600  00 

604  78 

2 

300.00 

a 

400.00 

1 

300  00 

880.00 

603  00 

300.00 

830.00 

69.  SO 

49.90 

1 

000.00 

600.00 

PROPOSED  NEWSPAPER  PUBLICA- 
TION IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  TO  BE 
FINANCED  BY  OFFICE  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  tiie  remarks  Just 
made  by  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Whitener  I .  I  waa  surprised 
and  shocked  when  I  learned  that  It  is 
being  proposed  that  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment  sponsor  and  finance  a  newspaper 
to  be  circulated  in  several  counties  in  our 
State. 

We  have  always  maintained  a  separa- 
tion of  State  and  press  in  this  country 
and  in  my  Judgment  It  would  be  unwise 
to  abandon  that  policy.  A  Oovemment- 
flnaiKed  newspaper  could  be  a  danger- 
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ous  tool  for  the  dissemination  of  propa- 
ganda. A  Gtovemment-controlled  press 
would  be  Intolerant  in  a  free  society  and 
for  an  agency  of  Ckivemment  to  sponsor 
and  finance  a  newspaper  could  be  the 
first  step  In  what  misht  lead  to  control. 
While  I  do  not  represent  the  area 
where  tills  newspaper  is  supposed  to  cir- 
culate, and  do  not  wish  to  inject  myself 
into  the  community's  affairs  without  in- 
vitation, I  will  add  that  I  previously  had 
the  high  honor  of  representing  two  of 
the  counties  and  still  feel  very  close  to 
the  people  who  reside  there.  But  I  am 
interested  in  this  proposition  because  of 
a  precedent  ttiat  might  be  established  If 
this  project  Is  Implemented.  I  tun,  there- 
fore, spealdng  out  today  for  the  purpose 
of  concurring  in  the  views  expressed  by 
my  colleague  and  to  express  my  own 
views  as  an  Interested  citizen  and  a 
Member  of  Congress. 


SPEECH  BY  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OP 
DEFENSE  CYRUS  R.  VANCE  AT 
90TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OP 
EPISCOPAL  DIOCESE  OP  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
speech  by  the  Honorable  Cyrus  Vance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  submit  for  reprint- 
ing in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  outstanding  speech  made  by 
the  Honorable  Cyrus  Vance,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  the  QOth  armual 
convention  of  the  diocese  of  West  Vir- 
ginia at  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.,  on  May  9, 
1967. 

His  statements  deserve  the  plaudits  of 
the  entire  country,  and  they  bear  care- 
ful reading : 
AoDBBsa  BT   Dxptrrr    Sbcxetabt   or   Dkrnsx 

Craua  R.  Vance  at  rat  90th  Amitdal  Com- 

viNTioi*  or  THE  Diocese  of  West  VnaimA, 

TaiNrrr    CHtmcH.    MARTiNSBTTmo,    W.    Va., 

Mat  6,  1967 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  ad- 
dress this  90th  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  West  Virginia.  It  gives  me  a 
chance,  as  you  may  know,  to  come  home 
again  to  the  land  of  my  forebears.  And  it 
gives  me  a  welcome  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  leaders  of  my  church  In  this  state — 
clergymen  and  laymen  alike. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  always  been 
concerned  with  the  problems  confronting 
men  In  the  world  in  which  they  live.  So, 
in  your  discussions  here,  I  am  certain  that 
you  have  sought  to  relate  your  faith  to  the 
world  that  Is,  as  well  as  the  world  that  ought 
to  be.  In  so  doing,  no  Issue  comes  more  rapid- 
ly to  the  forefront  of  concern  than  this  na- 
tion's Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Quite  recently,  1000  divinity  students  of 
many  faiths  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  It  was  a  thotightful  and  responsible 
communication  In  which  these  young  men 
expressed  both  a  moral  and  a  policy  dissent. 
■  Large  numbers  of  divinity  students,"  they 
said,  "cannot  support  the  war  In  Vietnam 
because  they  believe  this  war  is  neither  in  the 
religious  tradlUon  of  just  wars  nor  In  the  na- 
tional Interest."  They  noted,  too,  that  there 
axe  other  Americans  who  are  similarly 
troubled. 

I  appreciate  both  the  depth  and  tbe  sln- 


oerlty  of  this  coacem.  It  deserrea  the  most 
serious  thought.  Because  the  matters  at 
■take  are  so  protoxmOlj  important  to  us  all, 
I  wUl  devote  my  time  tonight  to  a  considera- 
tion of  tbe  fundamental  Issues  Involved  In 
Vietnam. 

I  Intend  to  examine  both  allegations  made 
by  the  divinity  students — "that  this  war  Is 
neither  In  the  religious  tradition  of  just  wars, 
nor  in  tbe  national  Interest." 

I  do  not  agree  with  these  conclusions.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  respect  their  convictions 
and  I  Btrcmgly  defend  their  right  to  express 
them.  Informed,  disciplined,  and  responsible 
dissent  Is  the  very  essence  of  our  freedom. 

In  America  today,  one  of  the  greatest 
barriers  to  und««tandlng  Is  the  very  nature 
of  the  dialogue  which  has  developed  over  the 
issue  of  Vietnam.  It  Is  heated  and  Intolerant. 
Tbe  lines,  on  both  sides,  are  too  sharply 
drawn. 

We  need,  I  think,  to  restore  the  national 
sense  of  balance,  for  there  Is  little  enllght- 
enntent  In  the  dark  words  which  pass  back 
and  forth  over  a  gulf  of  misunderstanding 
today.  We  can  agree  to  disagree.  But,  surely, 
we  mtist  all  aeek  meaningful  communication 
■a  a  bridge  to  reasoned  understanding  and 
rational  action. 

Vietnam  has  been  viewed  too  often  in 
abeolutes  of  black  and  white.  Tbe  situation 
is  not  BO  starkly  apparent  as  It  is  sometimes 
painted  by  the  several  sides  In  the  debate. 
There  are  gray  tones.  The  Issues  are  com- 
plex and  aometlmee  ambiguous.  This  Is  what 
makes  it  diflleult  to  discuss  or  understand 
Vietnam.  But  we  must  recognize  this  be- 
clouded aspect  of  the  problem  in  trying  to 
see  tlirough  it  clearly.  Clear  vision  depends 
upon  a  dispassionate  balancing  of  all  the 
factors  at  play. 

I  have  given  much  time  to  this  balancing 
of  the  easential  elements.  Let  me  illustrate 
the  complexities  of  such  a  process  by  brief 
mention  of  the  troublesome  grays  on  the 
Vietnam  scene. 

Certainly  there  is  a  shade  of  gray  In  the 
state  of  political  affairs  In  South  Vietnam. 
It  la  not  ideal  in  terms  of  stability,  freedom, 
or  progress.  But  one  must  balance  against 
this  the  progress  made  in  recent  years  In  the 
face  of  an  armed  struggle  for  survival.  Local 
elections  have  been  held,  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly has  met,  a  new  Constitution  has  been 
promulgated,  local  elections  are  In  process, 
and  national  elections  are  to  be  held  In  Sep- 
tember. Contrasted  with  the  colonial  regimes 
of  yesterday,  or  the  suffocating  rule  which 
North  Vietnam  would  offer  as  an  alternative, 
the  hopeful  progress  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam is  clearly  apparent. 

Related  to  this  Is  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  South  Vietnamese,  recalling  colonial 
days,  who  distrust  the  occidental  and  would 
like  to  see  him  leave.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  view  of  even  a  substantial  minority.  The 
people  aee  other  Asians  joined  with  us — 
Koreans,  Thais  and  Flliplnoe.  They  see  young 
Americans  helping  to  build  a  new  Vietnam 
even  while  othcra  are  dying  on  the  battle- 
field. They  note  that,  with  Americans,  the 
energy  and  resources  flow  into  the  country, 
not  out.  And  they  Icnow  from  history  that 
we  are  not  an  imperialistic  nation. 

The  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  are  another 
case  in  point.  They  are  not  yet  as  effective 
as  they  should  be,  and  will  become.  Conced- 
ing this,  however,  they  have  come  a  long 
way  since  19S4  when  there  was  no  national 
army.  They  have  fought  long  and  hard. 
Often,  they  have  fought  well.  The  measure 
of  their  determination  is  their  sacrifice — in 
equivalent  population  terms,  they  have  lost 
more  men  In  action  than  the  total  of  Amer- 
ican battle  deaths  since  1776. 

Another  example  Is  the  question  of  civilian 
casualtlea.  Regretfully,  we  have  caused  some 
in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  But  this 
has  not  been  our  intent.  Rather,  in  defend- 
ing South  Vietnam,  we  have  sought  In  every 
possible  way,  even  at  some  risk  of  our  own 


men,  to  avoid  harming  clviliana.  On  the 
other  hand,  thoae  who  have  Inflicted  this 
war  on  South  Vietnam  have  set  out  to  ter- 
rorize, malm  and  kill  civilians  as  a  deliberate 
tactic  of  conquest.  The  scales  for  judgment 
must  be  balanced  accordingly. 

And  there  is,  without  question,  an  element 
of  native  discontent  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
Is  rooted  In  the  colonial  past  and  the  Imper- 
fect present,  as  well  as  in  aspirations  for 
the  future.  But,  recognizing  this,  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  leap  to  the  concltuion  that 
this  la  just  a  civil  war.  It  Is  not,  and  I  shall 
discuss  this  more  fully  In  a  few  moments. 

When  I  have  weighed  all  the  facts — thoee 
which  are  disquieting  as  well  as  thoee  which 
are  reassuring — I  find  that  the  scale  inclines 
sharply  and  without  hesitation  to  the  posi- 
tion which  we  have  taken  in  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  there  Is  room  for  concern,  but  not  for 
real  doubt  that  our  course  of  action  in 
Vietnam  Is  right  and  necessary. 

Turning  back  now  to  the  statement  of  the 
divinity  students,  I  find  It  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  they  believe  to  be  a  just  war 
"in  tbe  religious  tradltloiL"  Doee  this  depend 
upon  the  particular  religion  of  those  who  sit 
lu  Judgment?  Were  the  crusades  a  just  war? 
Was  the  Saracen  Invasion  of  Europe  a  just 
war? 

Is  the  use  of  military  force  ever  moral? 

The  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  Minister 
of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Washington,  recently  said  this: 

"Military  force  as  such  is  neither  morally 
right  nor  morally  wrong.  It  Is  the  usee  to 
which  It  Is  put — the  times,  the  places,  the 
amount  and  the  purposes — which  determine 
the  moral  or  immoral  use  of  force.  And  in 
this  stage  of  the  development  of  mankind, 
failure  to  use  military  force  In  the  proper 
time  and  place,  and  for  the  proper  purpose, 
can  be  disastrous  and  highly  Inunoral." 

The  world  has  been  racked  with  wars  in 
the  names  of  religious  causes  throughout  his- 
tory, but  there  is  a  transcendent  moral 
ethic — the  right  of  mankind  to  determine  Its 
own  destiny.  Certainly  this  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  Judeo- Christian  ethic  which  teaches 
that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
by  which  we  mean  that  be  is  graven  free  will 
to  determine  his  own  destiny. 

Applying  this  standard  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  Is  our  cause  just?  I  believe  that 
the  answer  Is  an  unequivocal  yes,  because  our 
objective  In  Vietnam  Is  to  permit  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 
However,  fundamental  to  the  answering  of 
this  question  is  a  threshold  question.  Are 
we.  as  some  charge,  intervening  in  a  civil 
insurrection  10,000  miles  from  our  shore?  Or 
are  we  assisting  a  small  nation,  at  its  request, 
to  resist  aggression  from  beyond  Its  borders — 
an  aggression  mounted  by  those  who  would 
dictate  that  nation's  future  by  force  of  arms, 
and  would  take  from  its  people  the  right 
to  shape  their  own  future?  It  is  to  this 
threshold  question  I  now  turn. 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  some  genuine  dis- 
content and  an  element  of  disaffection  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  Is  hardly  surprising  In 
view  of  the  tortuous  and  complex  history  of 
the  Vietnamese  i>eople,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  beset  by  all  the  unfulfllled  aspira- 
tions of  an  underdeveloped  land  in  an  afflu- 
ent world.  The  fact  that  there  is  some  dis- 
satisfaction which  the  communists  have  ex- 
ploited, does  not  prove,  however,  that  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  Is  a  spontaneous,  indige- 
nous southern  movement. 

It  Is  true,  too,  that  there  Is  a  long  history 
of  Vietnamese  nationalist  resistance  to  for- 
eign domination.  This  began  at  the  close  of 
the  19th  Centtiry,  even  as  the  French  com- 
pleted their  colonial  conquest,  and  continued 
unabated  throughout  the  first  five  decades 
of  the  20th  Century.  Vietnamese  nationalism 
took  definitive  form,  during  World  War  II. 
In  the  Viet  Minh  organization  sponsored  by 
tbe  Chinese  Nationalists  to  harass  the  Jap- 
anese In  Indo-Chlna.     But  this  movement. 
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whU«  not  oommunist-organlzed.  was  Joined 
aoon  alter  ita  inceptioD  by  the  Vleinameee 
CODUnunUt  Party  which  took  control  oX  tha 
Vl*t  lilnh  and  subverted  it  to  Communist 
Party  •nda.  In  ao  doing,  they  exploited  the 
geaulZM  nationalist  sentlmenu  to  which  the 
Vtot  Iflnh  appealed  and  which  gave  the  Viet 
Klnh  much  of  ita  strength. 

The  real  political  power  baae  of  the  Viet- 
namese Communist  Party  was  created  In  1945 
after  Japan's  precipitate  surrender  when  the 
communlsta  used  the  Viet  Mlnb  to  seize  pow- 
er In  Hanoi  and  proclaimed  the  existence  of 
the  (ao-c&Uedi  "Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam"  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

In  the  days  which  followed.  Ho  prepared 
for  and  thee  fought  the  war  with  the  French 
A  &r*t  tactic  was  to  announce  the  "dissolu- 
tion" of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  "popular  front."  the  Lien  Viet. 
purportedly  to  achieve  both  "Independence 
and  democracy  "  Though  there  were  devoted 
non-oommumsts  in  the  ranks  of  this  war. 
there  was  never  any  question  as  to  commu- 
nist leadership  and  control 

By  1061.  having  eaiabllahed  a  conimon 
frontier  with  Red  China,  the  mask  was 
dropped.  The  Communist  Party — the  Lao 
Dong — was  reestablished  In  public,  and  new 
war  objectives  were  given  Instead  of  aiming 
for  "Independence  and  democracy."  it  was 
announced  in  all -too- familiar  language  that 
"The  antl -Imperialist  and  the  anti-feudal 
flgbte  are  of  equal  Importance  " 

In  North  Vietnam,  this  signalled  the  be- 
ginning of  a  campaign  to  completely  com- 
munlze  the  country  Americans  should  study 
thU  campaign  to  understand  our  adversaries. 
and  to  comprehend  what  their  victory  would 
mean  to  South  Vietnam  The  record  is  one  of 
incredible  savagery,  violence  and  repression. 
Among  the  victims  were  many  non-commu- 
nlsta  who  had  served  In  the  Viet  Mlnh  against 
the  French,  and  even  some  lifelong  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  Their  theory  of 
operation  was— "it  is  beuer  to  kill  ten  in- 
nocent people  than  to  let  one  enemy  es- 
cape." 

In  1964.  the  war  between  the  French  and 
the  Viet  litflah  was  concluded  by  the  Geneva 
Accord* — a  set  of  truce  arrangements  to 
which  neither  South  Vietnam  nor  the  United 
State*  were  official  parties.  The  seeds  of  con- 
flict In  which  we  are  now  engaged  were  sown 
In  the  months  and  years  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  this  earlier  conflict 

In  the  aftermath  of  Geneva,  the  Commu- 
nlau  took  to  North  Vietnam  the  bulk  of  their 
force*  located  south  of  the  17th  Parallel  and 
many  of  their  southern  supporters  But.  sig- 
nificantly, they  left  behind  secret  cadrea  to 
■ervo  aa  future  focal  points  for  renewed  mili- 
tary and  political  action  and  several  thou- 
sand weapons  caches  for  future  use 

During  this  period,  the  myth  that  Ho  Chi 
tClnh  waa  universally  loved  and  supported  by 
the  Vietnamese  people  was  shattered  T7ils 
fact  la  Important,  since  that  same  myth  Is 
again  in  circulation  and  is  sometimes  rein- 
forced by  misquoting  a  remark  President  El- 
senhower made  at  the  time  of  Geneva  It  Is 
claimed,  erroneously,  that  he  said  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  would  win  the  votes  of  80  percent  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  In  a  free  election  This 
la  faiae.  President  Elsenhower  actually  said 
that  In  an  election  against  Emperor  Bao  Dal. 
Ho  Chl  Mlnh  would  gain  such  a  vote 

The  fact  that  the  Vietnamese  people  would 
have  aUnost  certainly  repudiated  a  French 
puppet — and  did  so  in  South  Vietnam  »  1956 
Referendum — does  not  mean  that  the  bulk  of 
them  revered  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  or  would  favor 
hla  leadership.  It  is  Important  to  remember 
that  some  900.000  northerners,  given  the 
chance  by  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 
Choae  to  leave  their  homes  and  flee  to  the 
south  to  avoid  living  under  Hos  communist 
rule.  Many  more  were  dented  escape  when  the 
communlsta  recognized  how  damaging  this 
«zodus  waa   to   their    Image    and   ambitions. 


This  denial.  Incidentally,  was  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Accords. 

In  the  Hrst  few  years  after  Geneva,  South 
Vietnam  made  strides  toward  stability  and 
progress  which  were  astonishing  in  light  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  their  new  government 
had  to  cope  Despite  the  chaos  of  two  decades 
of  war.  the  legacy  of  colonial  rule,  the  polit- 
ical Inexperience,  and  endemic  corruption, 
life  in  South  Vietnam  presented  a  contrast 
which  was  increiislngly  unflattering  to  that 
In  North  Vietnam  This  waa  one  of  the  main 
determinants  of  the  communist  decision  to 
launch  an  Insurgency  which  would  stop 
South  Vietnam  s  political  evolution,  recreate 
anarchy  and  chaiw.  and  thus  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  Communist  power  over  the 
South  Vietnamese  people 

The  Communist  Party  In  Hanoi  Uiok  sev- 
erul  steps  to  Implement  this  strategic  deci- 
sion Cadres  left  behind  In  the  south  were 
ordered  to  renew  political  agitation  and  build 
up  a  political  and  terrorist  structure  A  ruth- 
less campaign  of  terror  was  Initiated,  de- 
signed to  undo  the  political  progress  that  the 
government  had  made  Ita  particular  targeU 
were  those  IocaI  officials  and  workers,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Saigon  government,  whose 
dedicated  activities  were  making  some  prog- 
ress In  Improving  the  lot  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese peasantry  At  the  same  time,  the 
Party  In  Hanoi  created  a  Reunlflcatlon  De- 
partment, placed  It  In  command  of  a  major 
general  In  the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  and 
gave  him  control  over  those  ethnic  southern 
supporters  who  had  re-grouped  to  North 
Vietnam  after  1954  This  Department  soon 
began  dispatching  these  agents  back  to  their 
native  areas  to  reinforce  the  Insurgent  com- 
munist organization 

By  1959  the  communlsta  In  North  Viet- 
nam were  focusing  publicly  on  their  ob- 
jective ■  We  are  building  socialism  In 
Vietnam"  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  said  "We  are  build- 
ing It.  however  unly  In  half  of  the  country. 
while  In  the  other  half  we  must  still  bring 
to  a  conclusion  the  democratlc-tx)urgeols  and 
antl-lmperlallst  revolution  "  To  these  ends. 
Viet  Cong  agitation  and  terrorism  were 
greatly  accelerated,  and  Infiltrators  moved 
southward  In  ever  greater  numbers  down  the 
Ho  Chl  Mlnh  Trail  "  Six  years  ago.  In  1961. 
the  annual  flow  was  already  more  than 
10.000  men 

It  is  Important  to  understand  the  Identity 
and  the  mission  of  these  Infiltrators  Until 
1964.  they  were  almost  exclusively  ethnic 
southerners  It  was  they  who  built  the  pollt- 
IcaU  and  military  appamtiu  for  the  com- 
munists In  the  south,  and  It  la  they  who 
usually  still  direct  It  at  regional,  provincial, 
and  district  levels  Although  southern,  they 
were  devoted  to  communist  objectives  and 
subject  to  Party  discipline  Without  them, 
the  communist  movement  could  never  have 
been  developed  Into  the  force  It  Is  today 
These  men  did  not  Infiltrate  spontaneously 
In  response  to  legitimate  southern  griev- 
ances Instead,  they  represented  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  a  brilliantly  conceived  and 
ruthlessly  executed  campaign  of  politico- 
military  aggression,  developed  by  the  Lao 
Dong  Politburo  in  Hanoi,  and  completely 
controlled  by  Hanoi  from  Its  Inception  to  the 
present  day 

Thus,  although  It  Is  true  that  many  of 
those  whom  we  fight  In  Vietnam  are  them- 
selves South  Vietnamese,  and  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  southerners  support  the 
enemy  In  some  degree.  It  Is  not  true,  and 
never  has  been,  that  this  Is  a  simple  civil 
conflict  In  which  Hanoi  took  no  role  until 
after  the  United  States  had  already  Inter- 
vened Prom  Its  Inception,  this  Insurgency 
has  been  run  on  Hanols  orders  to  further 
Hanoi's  political  objectives  Viet  Cong  forces 
and  the  Viet  Cong  political  organization  are 
led  by  ruthless  hard-core  communlsu  who 
take  orders  from  Hanoi.  The  ranks  are  filled, 


In  the  main,  by  very  young  men  who  have 
been  conscripted  at  gun  point,  and  who  are 
kept  In  line  by  unrelenting  discipline  In  the 
field  and  unmistakable  threats  against  their 
families  at  home.  It  Is  these  threats,  in  turn. 
backed  up  by  military  force  and  deliberate 
terrorism,  which  account  for  the  support 
given  to  the  enemy  In  Viet  Cong-controlled 
areas. 

The  events  of  recent  years  are  too  familiar 
to  need  much  recounting.  Exploiting  the 
problems  and  weaknesses  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  communists  moved  to  take  over  the  land 
through  subversion,  terror,  and  mounting 
armed  aggression.  Well  before  the  United 
States  deployed  major  forces  to  South  Viet- 
nam at  the  request  of  Its  government,  the 
flow  of  men  and  supplies  from  north  to  south 
had  reached  floodtlde.  And  today,  nearly 
half  the  enemy  divisions  In  the  south  come 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  and  the 
Viet  Cong  ranks  themselves  are  Increasingly 
filled  with  northerners 

It  Is  clear  to  me.  then,  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  no  simple  civil  conflict  Its  roots 
are  traceable  In  history.  Ita  mainspring, 
tactics,  and  even  Ita  language  are  famlllnr 
to  all  who  have  studied  communism.  It  Is 
an  attempt  by  North  Vietnam  to  Impose  an 
unwanted  rule  on  a  sovereign  nation,  an 
attempt  clearly  nourished  by  massive  sup- 
port from  Red  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  communist  nations  throughout  the 
world 

In  a  word,  what  we  see  In  Vietnam  la  ag- 
gression There  may  be  no  precise,  literal 
analogy  which  can  be  drawn  to  past  ag- 
gressions because  the  form  of  aggression  has 
changed  Massive  conventional  attack  has 
been  largely  replaced  by  political  subversion. 
Intimidation,  terrorism,  and  guerrilla  attack 
But  the  essential  analogy  remains,  the  hall- 
mark of  aggression  remains  the  same — an 
attempt  to  Impose  political  change  by  force 
of  arms  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
people 

Next,  It  Is  essential  to  understand  that 
this  Is  a  war  of  limited  objectives  The  con- 
fusion over  these  objectives  is  at  least  partly 
to  blame  for  the  attltudea  of  those  citizens 
who  are  troubled  by  our  participation  and 
who  oppose  our  effort.  To  understand  clearly 
what  our  objectives  are,  perhaps  we  need  to 
repeat  again  what  they  are  not. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  destroy  or  change 

the   government   of   North   Vietnam     We   do 

not  want  permanent  bases  In  South  Vietnam 

We  do  not  want  one  Inch  of  new  territory 

for  America. 

We  are  not  even  seeking  to  enlist  South 
Vietnam  as  a  permanent  ally  In  that  portion 
of  the  world 

Our  objective  is  limited  It  la  limited  be- 
cause we  want  to  halt  conflict  In  one  place 
without  preclpiutlng  it  in  others.  And.  in 
Vietnam.  It  Is  limited  to  assuring  that  South 
Vietnam  can  shape  Its  own  destiny,  choose 
Ita  own  political  and  economic  institutions, 
and  do  so  without  military  pressure  from  ex- 
ternal powers. 

But  what  la  the  objective  of  the  enemy? 
It  Is  to  force  his  own  political  solution  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  This  Is  at  least  Im- 
plicit In  his  statements;  It  Is  explicit  In  his 
Ideology  and  in  his  actions. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  grays  In  this  struggle 
But  there  Is  an  area  of  vast  Importance  In 
which  there  are  no  shadings  It  Is  clear  and 
Indisputable  It  concerns  the  way  In  which 
the  war  Is  fought. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  brutality  and  wanton  ter- 
rorism are  deliberate  tools  of  the  communlsta 
In  Vietnam,  aa  they  always  have  been.  It  Is 
no  error  when  the  most  talented  members  of 
a  village  are  threatened,  beaten,  abducted, 
or  forced  to  serve  the  enemy  It  Is  no  mis- 
take when  a  village  chief  Is  made  to  watch 
bis  family  murdered,  and  then  haa  his  head 
cut  off  It  la  deliberate  when  the  enemy  de- 
atroys  achoola  and  medical  dispensaries.     It 
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la  Intentional  when  he  attacks  the  hearts  of 
citlee.  And  the  cumulative.  Innocent  Tlctlma 
of  these  deliberate  actions  now  number  niany 
thousands. 

We,  on  our  side,  have  made  errors  on  occa- 
sion. We  have  Injured  Innocent  clvlllana  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  have  Injured  our  own 
soldiers.  But  wo  have  Injured  them  by  error, 
error  Inerltable  In  the  course  of  conflict. 
And  we  have  Injured  civilians  In  North  Viet- 
nam In  bombing  attacks.  But  they  have  been 
unintentional  victims,  hurt  In  attacks 
against  military  targets — attaclu  carried  out 
with  more  restraint  than  any  bombing  at- 
tacks in  history.  Never  has  a  nation  had  so 
much  p>ower  as  the  United  States  today.  But, 
most  significantly,  never  has  a  nation  so 
limited  the  power  employed,  or  used  It  with 
such  discrimination. 

What  we  would  like  to  do,  for  all  Viet- 
namese, la  beat  refiected  In  the  countless  kind 
acta  of  unsung  soldiers,  and  civilians  and  the 
contributions  to  nation  building,  which  now 
take  place  every  day  in  South  Vietnam. 

Knowing  these  things — knowing  the  true 
face  of  the  war,  on  both  sides — I  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  convoluted  logic 
which  leads  some  to  condemn  this  nation  for 
"immorality"  and  to  defend  terrorism  as  a 
heroic  struggle  for  "independence." 

Still  another  Issue  in  dispute  concerns 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  achieve 
an  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam.  Here,  the 
contrast  between  our  side  and  the  other  Is 
sharply  etched  on  the  public  record. 

The  communlsta,  for  their  part,  have  aald 
that  discusaiona  cannot  even  be  begun  with- 
out unilateral  concessions  by  us.  As  they 
know,  without  reciprocal  moves  on  their  side, 
these  concessions  could  exact  a  toll  of  blood 
from  those  who  are  defending  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  an  unacceptable  condition  for 
achieving  peace  talks.  Yet  there  are  thought- 
ful Americans  who  believe  we  should  accept 
it. 

We  cannot  be  that  naive  or  take  the 
chances  implicit  In  such  action.  But  we  have, 
over  the  past  several  years,  explored  reason- 
able avenues  to  peace  In  Vietnam  with  more 
than  half  the  nations  on  this  earth.  As  Sec- 
retary Rusk  has  i>ointed  out  within  the  past 
week,  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  some 
38  separate  peace  proposals.  These  were  not 
Just  American  proposals,  oriented  to  our  own 
optimum  interests.  They  were  varied  In  con- 
tent, with  some  having  limited  and  some 
having  broad  objectives.  They  stemmed  from 
many  sources.  They  would  have  Involved  such 
agencies  aa  the  United  Nations,  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission,  the  International 
Red  Cross,  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference, 
or  an  all-Asian  Peace  Conference.  They  would 
have  called  on  the  good  offices  of  such  In- 
dividuals as  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Geneva  Co-Chalrmen. 
Nevertheless,  the  record  is  clear:  The  North 
Vietnan>ese  rejected  every  proposal. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  Is  any  real 
doubt  as  to  which  side  has  taken  the  Initia- 
tive for  peace,  and  which  baa  caat  its  lot  with 
war. 

I  believe,  then,  that  we  are  in  a  Just  war 
and  are  seeking  to  achieve  an  honorable 
peace. 

But  what  of  the  second  allegation  of  the 
divinity  students,  the  allegation  that  this 
war  Is  not  In  our  national  Interest? 

We  live  in  a  world  which  is  at  once  filled 
with  hope  and  despair,  good  chance  and  no 
chance,  trust  and  mistrust,  ease  and  hard- 
ship, security  and  peril,  even  peace  and  war 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  world  suddenly,  and 
Bigniflc&ntly,  grown  small.  The  hiding  places 
are  gone;  each  man's  need  is  the  concern  of 
every  man  and  each  nation's  problem  is 
the  burden  of  every  nation.  It  is  a  complex 
world — interrelated,  interdependent.  In  fer- 
ment, dynamic,  and  demanding  much  of 
those  who  must  assume  leadership. 

In  the  small  world  today,  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  International. 


Our  role  of  leadership  Is  Inescapable.  We  can- 
not fulfill  a  meaningful  destiny  aa  an  afflu- 
ent but  iMMBlvs  witness  to  great  principles  In 
contest. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  not  been  passive. 

For  more  than  20  years  we  have  made  a 
ma]or  contribution  to  the  security  and 
stability  of  Western  Europe.  As  a  conse- 
quence, that  area  has  prospered  economically, 
and  both  peace  and  freedom  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Again,  in  Korea,  we  stood  fast  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination.  While  that  land 
war  In  Asia  went  on,  domestic  critics  were 
both  numerous  and  vocal.  Some  wanted  out; 
some  wanted  total  war;  and  few  could  find 
reason  or  value  In  what  we  did.  Tet,  today, 
South  Korea  Is  freer  than  It  has  ever  been, 
polltlcaUy  responsible,  economically  resur- 
gent, and  able  to  play  a  leading  role  in  Asian 
affairs. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  as  a  further  extension 
of  our  leadership  role  and  our  support  of 
self-determination,  we  committed  ourselves 
through  the  SEATO  Treaty.  We  also  com- 
mitted ourselves,  through  the  voices  of  three 
Presidents;  to  defense  against  aggression  In 
South  Vietnam. 

All  these  oconmltments  to  principle,  and 
our  similar  Interests  In  other  world  areas,  are 
Interrelated.  A  principle  worth  defending  any 
place.  Is  worth  supporting  in  other  places. 
A  promise  kept  In  one  place,  gives  Integrity 
to  promises  made  In  other  places.  Aggression 
halted  in  one  place,  discourages  aggression  In 
other  places.  And  what  happens  anywhere  is 
known  everywhere  In  the  modern  world  of 
swift  transport  and  rapid  communication. 

Can  anyone  truly  doubt,  in  this  world,  that 
the  struggles  In  Southeast  Asia  have  their 
Impact  upon  the  Internal  struggles  of  Africa, 
the  prsssures  of  Europe,  and  even  the  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Would  the  success  of  military  aggression 
In  Southeast  Asia,  then,  be  In  our  national 
Interest?  What  undermines  peace  In  South- 
east Asia  undermines  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

Is  It  in  our  national  Interest  to  allow  one 
large  nation  or  nations  to  project  their 
power  across  International  iMundarles  by 
force  of  arms? 

Would  not  the  loss  of  Independence  of  the 
aoO  million  persons  in  the  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  constitute  a  serious  shift  in  the 
balance  of  power  against  the  free  world? 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  become 
the  policeman  of  the  world. 

It  does  mean  that  we  must  stand  behind 
the  commitments  we  have  made  if  we  hope 
to  preserve  peace  rather  than  permit  raw  and 
naked  power  to  govern.  We  act  in  our  na- 
tional Interest  when  we  stand  behind  those 
commitments;  we  act  against  our  national 
Interest  when  we  do  not. 

In  the  time  available,  I  have  sketched  in 
the  outlines  of  my  views.  There  is  need  fcn- 
us  all  to  ponder  these  issues  in  greater  length 
and  depth,  and  always  with  balanced  per- 
spective. For  we  miut  answer  to  our  own 
people,  and  to  history,  for  the  conclusions 
we  reach,  the  decisions  we  make,  and  the  ac- 
tions we  take. 

No  one  votes  lightly  for  war,  especially  in 
the  face  of  ambiguities  which  are  more 
troublesome  than  the  simplicities  of  earlier 
days.  And  the  first  vote  of  every  responsible 
American  today  is  for  peace.  But  there  is  no 
peace  in  the  surrender  of  principle,  or  in 
ttirnlng  away  from  aggression;  there  is  no 
honor  In  vacating  solemn  conmiltments; 
there  is  no  morality  in  tolerating  brutality; 
and  there  Is  no  security  or  stability  in  isola- 
tion. 

I  would  say  to  the  young  divinity  students 
then:  I  share  your  abhorrence  of  war,  but 
the  sacrifice  of  principle  and  the  loss  of  free- 
dom are  worse  than  the  loss  of  life.  Both 
principle  and  freedom  are  at  stake  In  Viet- 
nam, and  so  I  believe  that  we  are  engaged 
In  a  Just  battle.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  na- 


tional interest  of  a  great  nation  is  Involved 
wherever  principle,  freedom,  and  the  i>eace 
and  stability  of  the  world  are  Imperiled.  Thus, 
for  these  very  reasons,  I  think  we  should  be 
In  Vietnam,  and  we  should  stay  there  until 
the  aggression  ends. 


EEEP  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  recall  the  strong  support 
I  gave  to  legislation  in  1964  to  strengthen 
restrictions  against  the  importation  of 
meat  products.  Although  many  of  us 
agreed  that  legislation  was  as  strong  as 
we  could  hope  to  pass  Into  law  at  that 
time,  we  expressed  our  determination  to 
make  an  occasional  review  of  how  things 
were  going  in  the  delicate  area  of  meat 
imports. 

Despite  the  regulations  which  have 
been  enacted,  the  trend  in  meat  Imports 
during  the  last  3  years  has  continued 
upward.  We  cannot  allow  imports  from 
foreign  countries  to  Jeopardize  the  in- 
come of  our  farmers,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  thorough 
review  and  for  stricter  limitations. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  further  restrict  meat  im- 
ports. It  would  improve  the  existing  law. 
Briefly,  here  are  the  changes  which  I 
recommend  today. 

Existing  law  allows  for  a  10-percent 
ovemm  before  import  quotas  are  legally 
applicable.  I  think  considerable  damage 
can  be  done  before  any  action  can  be 
taken,  and  this  legislation  provides  for 
elimination  of  the  10-percent  overrun 
clause. 

A  second  provision  would  remove  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  duty 
of  estimating  in  advance  the  level  of 
Imports  and  determining  whether  it  is 
likely  they  will  exceed  the  quotas.  This 
bill  calls  for  quotas  to  be  Imposed  by  the 
law  Itself.  It  would  eliminate  the  uncer- 
tainty of  departmental  predictions. 

I  also  recommend  changing  the 
period  on  which  our  present  quotas  are 
based.  Present  quotas  are  based  on  im- 
ports during  the  5-year  period  1959-63. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  representative 
period  and  my  bill  would  base  quotas  on 
imports  during  the  years  from  1958  to 
1962.  The  base  would,  therefore,  be  low- 
ered from  approximately  725  million 
pounds  to  approximately  585  million 
pounds. 

Another  change  would  call  for  quotas 
to  be  imposed  quarterly  instead  of  an- 
nually as  under  existing  law.  I  am  hope- 
ful this  adjustment  will  eliminate  imduly 
heavy  imports  of  meat  products  in  any 
one  season  of  the  year. 

I  £un  also  recommending  that  the  ad- 
ministration be  given  the  power  to  im- 
pose quotas  on  importation  of  meats  not 
covered  in  the  legislation  if  these  im- 
ports should  become  a  threat  to  domestic 
producers.  This  would  be  effective  in  sit- 
uations in  which  the  Congress  may  not 
be  able  to  act  swiftly  enough. 
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Finally.  thLs  bill  provides  that  meat 
purchases  abroad  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  use  of  our  troops  abroad  will 
be  charged  against  import  quotas  for 
such  meats. 

Our  meat  producers  are  plagued  by  low 
Income  and  I  believe  the  Industry,  as  a 
whole.  U  In  serious  trouble  Rura'  Amer- 
ica must  continue  to  be  a  primary  con- 
sideration of  our  Government.  Solutions 
to  the  rural-Income  problem  must  be 
found,  and  the  longer  we  wait  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  achieve  effective  and 
equitable  solutions.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  wUl  Join  In  support  of  this 
legislation   Believe  me,  our  farmers  need 

it.  

KNOCK  ON  THE  DOOR  OP  A  HOME 
IN  CALUMET  CITY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
Calumet  City  is  In  the  district  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  This  is  the 
story  of  a  morning  knock  on  the  door  of 
a  home  In  Calumet  City  that  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  thought  enough  of  to  put 
on  the  first  page  of  its  edition  of  May 
8,  1967.  under  a  three-column  headline 
To  William  Granger,  the  writer,  John  P 
Granger,  the  soldier,  and  the  sister  In 
Calumet  City  go  my  warmest  greetings 
The  article  follows 

A  Knock  *t  the  Doob — Youno  Brotkzs  Is 
Home  From  W.\e 

(By  Wlillim  Granger  I 

ThU  Is  a  story  about  Viet  Nam  It  la  not 
about  »  victory  or  defeat,  or  death,  or  bonib- 
log.  It  la  good  news 

My  brother  came  home  from  the  war  Satur- 
day 

My  alater  called  me  at  work  "I  Just  want- 
ed to  let  you  know  Johnnie  came  home  this 
morning.  He's  sleeping  now  " 

Other  brothers  and  sons  and  husbands 
came  home  from  the  war  this  week-end  as 
he  did.  safe  and  well,  and  their  families 
knew  what  I  felt  that  afternoon 

TKAB  or  WATCHING  LMTS 

And  I  know  some  of  what  those  families 
feel  about  whose  km  are  still  there  be- 
cauae  during  his  yenr  overseas.  I  read  the 
death  lists  in  the  newspaper  and  listened 
to  the  radio  for  that  day's  battle  and  where 
It  was  and  wrote  tetters  with  blind  faith 
that  they  would  be  answered. 

And  I  know  some  of  what  those  fami- 
lies feel  whose  kin  did  not  come  back  be- 
cause of  my  own  reckless  dreams  at  night 
or  a  sudden  thousjht  during  the  day;  What 
If  be  were  dead  now^ 

After  he  woke  up  Saturday  nleiht  and  after 
I  left  work,  I  called  him  I  dldn  t  want 
to  see  him  then  because  he  has  a  flance  and 
be  would  want  to  se«  her 

We  did  not  know  what  to  talk  ab<nit 
I  asked  him  how  he  was  and  he  said  tl:ie 
and  he  asked  me  how  I  was 

He  had  not  told  anyone  when  he  was 
coming  home  exactly  I  think  I  understand 
why.  We  had  our  own  calculations  and  cal- 
endars to  mark  and  we  e.xpected  htm  In  a 
few  weeks. 

\   KNOCK    AT   THE   OOOS 

He  got  off  the  plane  Saturday  morning 
and  went   to  my  sister's  house  in   Calumet 


City  and  knocked  on  the  door  and  went  In- 
side and  had  some  coffee.  He  called  my 
mother,  who  lives  In  Wisconsin,  and  she 
cried  Then  he  went  to  sleep. 

While  we  talked.  I  mentioned  I  was  work- 
ing odd  hours  the  last  few  weeks 

"Not  as  odd  as  mine."  he  said  Then  he 
laughed. 

He  was  not  decorated  In  the  war  He  was 
drafted  two  years  ago.  Just  as  I  was  get- 
ting out  of  the  army  The  army  sent  him 
to  school  and  gave  htm  leave  and  then 
sent  him  to  the  APO  and  then  sent  him  to 
Viet  Nam 

When  he  landed  he  wrote  a  funny  let- 
ter about  the  boat  trip  over 

We  sent  him  the  papers  and  told  him 
about  the  Big  Snow  and  told  him  what  we 
were  doing  He  wrote  back  and  would  say 
he  was  well  and  ask  about  us. 

AN  ORDINARY  SOLDIER 

He  did  not  win  a  medal  He  was  an  ordi- 
nary soldier 

His  voice  sounded  different  when  I  talked 
to  him  on  the  phone  But  maybe  it  was  the 
telephone. 

We  were  going  to  get  together  this  morn- 
ing before  I  went  to  work  to  talk 

But  he  called  my  sister  yesterday  and  said 
he  was  taking  the  train  home  to  Wisconsin 
to  see  our  mother 

He  win  never  forget  the  war  and  In  a  dif- 
ferent way.  neither  will  I.  because  he  was 
there. 

But  maybe  today,  at  home,  he  will  for- 
get It 

NEW    BILL   TO    AMEND   VESSEL   EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAM 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PELI.Y  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  a  stanch  supporter  and  advocate 
of  a  strong  American  merchant  marine 
However,  like  other  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  an  even  greater  allegiance 
to  the  principle  that  "John  Q  Public, "' 
the  taxpayer.  Is  entitled  to  have  his  tax 
dollars  protected  and  spent  in  the  most 
"fflcient  manner  For  this  reason,  I  am 
compelled  to  introduce  today  a  bill  de- 
signed to  remedy  what  to  me  appears  to 
be  maladministration  of  a  law  and  In 
contravention  of  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Two  years  ago  our  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  reported 
to  the  House  a  bill  to  extend  ar.d  Lroaden 
the  vessel  exchange  program  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  That  legisla- 
tion was  favorably  acted  upon  by  this 
body  and  by  the  Senate  becoming  Public 
Law  89-254  It  then  was  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  believe  that  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  that  when 
we  broadened  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
gram It  was  to  meet  a  specific  problem 
concerning  ot>solete  vesoels  in  operation 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  hearings  before 
our  committee  on  this  earlier  legislation 
supfKirt   this   view 

It  now  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
this  well-meaning  piece  of  legislation  has 
been  so  liberally  construed  as  to  totally 
disretjard  congressional  Intent.  Ferry- 
boats, which  in  many  Instances  have 
been  nonoporative  over  a  period  of  time, 


have  l)een  held  to  be  eligible  for  trade-in 
and  have  been  used  as  a  credit  in  com- 
puting the  net  cost  of  large  oceangoing 
Government-owned  cargo  vessels  re- 
ceived in  exchange.  These  ferryboats  have 
come  to  be  known  In  the  jargon  of  the 
maritime  Industry  as  "box  tops" — a  to- 
ken needed  to  qualify  for  the  transfer  out 
from  our  reserve  fleet  of  Govemment- 
owTied  vessels,  since  a  direct  sale  Is  not 
permitted  under  the  existing  law. 

Based  on  current  information,  I  am 
constrained  to  view  such  questionable 
practices  as  nothing  more  than  a  ruse 
It  presents  the  appearance  of  gimmickry 
simply  to  circumvent  the  prohibition  on 
the  direct  sale  of  Government  vessels 
Although  I  recognize  the  need  for  addi- 
tional shipping  capability  as  a  result  of 
the  demands  of  Vietnam,  and  that  this 
liberal  Interpretation  of  the  vessel  ex- 
change program  may  serve  to  meet  these 
needs,  I  would  have  hoped  that  the  Mar- 
itime Administration  would  have  taken  a 
more  direct  and  honest  approach  to  the 
matter  If  such  a  need  exists,  then  why, 
I  ask.  has  not  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion requested  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  the  law  to  allow  direct  sale  of 
Government  vessels'  Either  the  law 
should  be  properly  Interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered, or  It  should  be  changed 
There  should  be  no  subterfuge  under- 
cutting either  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
or  giving  cause  for  anyone  to  question 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  wind- 
fall to  participants  In  this  vessel  ex- 
change program. 

I  inquired  Into  this  matter  by  letter  to 
the  general  counsel  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. The  answer  which  I  re- 
ceived indirectly  took  the  form  of  a 
12-page  letter  which  unfortunately  was 
not  satisfactory  In  my  opinion  and  did 
not  serve  to  assuage  my  well-lntentloned 
concern  over  this  matter. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  significance  in 
the  reply  from  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  was  In  but 
two  of  the  many  paragraphs  of  his  some- 
what lengthy  letter.  One  of  these  para- 
graphs simply  Indicated  that  the  lack  of 
the  new  construction  of  American  ves- 
sels had  reduced  the  number  of  eligible 
vessels  to  be  traded  In  under  the  vessel 
exchange  program.  This  only  points  up 
the  need  for  a  reasonable  and  adequate 
program  of  new  merchant  vessel  con- 
struction. The  second  paragraph  of  sig- 
nificance quoted  portions  of  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  which  held  that; 

The  reference  In  the  National  Transporta- 
Uon  Pulley  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  .^ct 
(40  use  1)  to  the  obJecUve  of  preserving 
a  transportation  system  "adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States   .  and  of   the  national  defense"  Is 

not  merely  a  "hopfd-for  ■end'  ".  but  an  op- 
rratu  r  policy  which  must  be  followed  In  the 
administration  of  the  act  In  a  case  Involving 
the  welfare  of  coastwise  shipping  of  the 
United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commta- 
non  V.  Se-w  York,  Neic  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad    Co.   372    US    744.   761    (1963). 

Well,  Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration the  words  of  this  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  administration  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  It,  too,  is 
not  simply   a     hoped-for  end."  Rather, 
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when  enacted  It  was  designed  to  be  an 
"operative  policy"  which  over  the  years 
has  been  frustrated  and  maligned  by  a 
marked  disregard  for  congressional  In- 
tent— a  disregard  which  Is  exemplified 
by  this  latest  example  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  vessel  exchange  program. 

I.  for  one,  have  no  desire  to  be  a  party 
to  such  a  questionable  transaction.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  introducing  tpday  legis- 
lation designed  to  bring  this  matter  once 
more  before  our  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  will  see  fit  to  hold  early 
hearings  on  my  bill,  so  as  to  rectify  what 
now  appears  to  be  a  gross  error  In  the 
Interpretation  of  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress by  an  executive  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  would  clarify  that 
vessels  traded  In  under  section  510(1)  (1) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  must 
have  been  In  operation  for  the  365 -day 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  exchange, 
either  as  an  ocean-going  cargo  vessel  or 
as  a  cargo  vessel  In  use  exclusively  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  was  the  Intent  of 
Congress,  as  I  understood  It,  when  the 
trade-in  law  was  passed. 


ADEQUATE  CAPITOL 

Mr.     OLSEN.     Mr.     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It 
Is  time  for  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
In  particular,  the  Members  of  the  most 
populous  side  of  the  Capitol,  that  Is,  the 
House,  where  we  have  435  Members,  the 
time  has  come  to  decide  whether  this 
Capitol  Building  Is  going  to  be  a  museum 
or  whether  It  Is  going  to  be  a  functioning, 
living  instrument  of  our  Government. 
This  Capitol  Building  has  had  to  grow 
many  times  In  the  past  to  accommodate 
the  growth  of  this  great  Nation — 1803, 
the  completion  of  the  original  building; 
1817,  the  restoration  of  the  burned 
building:  1859,  the  addition  of  the  House 
and  Senate  wings;  1861.  completion  of 
new  dome;  1961  completion  of  west 
front. 

We  have  many  functions  that  have  to 
work  to  make  the  Congress  work  In  the 
numerous  ofiQces  for  clerks,  attendants, 
and  for  Important  committees — Ways 
and  Means.  Rules,  and  Appropriations. 
Of  course,  the  work  Is  growing  for  every- 
body because  the  country  Is  growing  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  ever  before  In  Its 
history. 

A  particular  fact  Is  the  terrible  Inade- 
quacy of  eating  facilities.  It  Is  becoming 
Incretislngly  embarrassing  that  a  Con- 
gressman cannot  lunch  with  his  constitu- 
ents In  the  Capitol  Building.  This  Is  In- 
creasingly Inconvenient  and  embarrass- 
ing because  our  work  Is  more  and  more 
commanding  with  attendance  on  the 
House  floor  commencing  at  noon  every 
weekday. 

I  think  we  owe  It  to  our  constituents 


when  they  travel  far  to  visit  their  Con- 
gressman that  there  be  dining  facilities 
where  they  can  lunch  and  visit  their 
views  upon  their  Congressman.  I  think 
that  we,  of  course,  should  listen  to  the 
architects  on  the  question  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building.  I  think  we 
shoiild  retain  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  building  as  nearly  as  englneerlngly 
possible,  but  the  growth  of  the  building, 
to  meet  the  growth  of  the  Nation  and 
the  growth  of  the  needs  of  a  function- 
ing, living  Congress  has  got  to  be  the  de- 
cision of  the  Congress.  We  know  that  we 
need  more  room  here  In  this  building. 
We  cannot  give  In  to  sentlmentalism  and 
make  this  building  a  museum.  Were  this 
building  to  become  a  museum,  the  needs 
of  the  Congress  would  demand  that  we 
build  a  new  building,  and  move  to  new 
quarters.  I  think  the  result  of  moving 
to  new  quarters  would  be  to  neglect  the 
care  of  these  quarters.  I  wonder  If  the 
architects  would  be  listened  to  at  all  if 
the  clamor  was  that  the  Congress  remain 
In  Philadelphia?  How  ridiculous  It  would 
be  that  we  remain  In  the  original  quar- 
ters of  the  Continental  Congress  In 
Philadelphia. 

Finally,  we  have  no  other  place  to 
meet.  Here  Is  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  accommodated. 


AID  PROGRAM 


Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nUnols  [Mr.  Findlet]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
3, 1  wrote  Mr.  William  S.  Gaud,  Director 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  asked  for  answers  to  13  ques- 
tions. Because  the  answers  to  these 
questions  may  be  of  Interest  to  many 
Members  In  studying  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  Act  that  Is  now  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  my  questions  and 
the  answers  which  Mr.  Gaud  furnished. 
My  questions  concerned  food  production, 
population  control,  and  the  development 
of  the  private  sector  In  the  developing 
countries: 

Question  1:  How  many  mission  directors 
of  AID  have  had  college  or  graduate  train- 
ing in  agriculture? 

Answer:  Of  the  38  Mission  Directors  on 
the  rolls  as  of  February  28,  1967,  two  had 
coUege  or  graduate  degrees  In   Agriculture. 

Question  3 :  How  many  of  their  staff  mem- 
bers have  had  tills  specialized  training  In 
agriculture? 

Answer:  A  study  made  In  October,  in 
connection  with  another  subject,  showed 
that  at  least  388  emplbyees  overseas  had 
their  highest  degree  In  Agriculture. 

Question  8:  'What  percentage  of  the  AID 
direct-hire  staff  within  developing  countries 
Is  devoted  full  time  to  agricultural  prob- 
lems? Please  give  breakdown  between  Wash- 
ington staff  and  staff  within  developing 
countries. 

Answer:  Tixt  following  table  summarizes 
the  situation  as  of  February  28.  1967: 


Direct- 
hires 

Agricul-    1  Peroentage 
turists 

Overseas     .  .  _- 

4,525 
3.657 

S35  1              11.8 

liiitod  States... 

S3  1               1.45 

Total 

8.182 

588    

These  figures  exclude,  of  coiirse,  clerical 
and  secretarial  support,  personnel  from  other 
U.S.  departments  and  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  many 
contract  personnel  engaged  in  agricultural 
activities. 

Question  4:  What  specific  progress  In  the 
past  six  years  can  you  report  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  receiving  oui  aid  In  regard  to 
food  output? 

Answer :  The  index  of  total  food  production 
in  the  developing  countries  has  risen  from 
110  In  1961  to  123  in  1966  (1957-1969  =  100). 

Progress  in  some  countries,  of  course,  has 
been  more  marlced  than  in  others.  In  the  last 
decade,  for  example,  agricultural  production 
has  risen  82 'e  In  Korea.  In  Turkey,  In  Just  a 
one-year  period  (1965-1966),  agricultural 
production  increased  11%. 

Likewise,  progress  within  most  countlres  Is 
more  marked  In  particular  geographic  regions 
or  for  particular  crops.  For  example,  a  large 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  Pakistan 
Government  In  East  Pakistan  has  enabled 
many  farmers  almost  to  triple  production 
■within  three  years. 

But  the  major  fact  of  life  relating  to  faod 
production  In  the  less  developed  countries 
is  the  offsetting  effect  of  rising  populations. 
Population  Increases  In  many  developing 
countries  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  food 
increases.  This  means  that  food  production 
per  capita  has  stood  alxnit  stUl  over  the  last 
six  years  In  the  developing  countries.  The 
Index  of  fter  capita  food  production  In  the 
leas  developing  countries  was  102  In  1962, 
and  in  1966  It  was  101.  In  1957-1959  It  was 
100. 

The  balance  between  food  and  mouths  Is 
therefore  today  the  number  one  priority  of 
AID  programs. 

Question  6:  I  understand  that  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  the  students  from  Latin  Ameri- 
can Universities  who  study  In  the  United 
States  specialize  In  agriculture.  What  have  we 
been  doing  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Answer:  A.IX>.  financed  International 
training  programs  In  the  United  States  ex- 
pose participants  from  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  a  variety  of  studies  and  practices.  A 
significant  number,  however,  concentrate 
their  time  In  a  study  of  agriculture. 

Prom  FY  1965  through  the  first  half  of 
FY  1967,  5,647  Latin  American  participants 
financed  directly  by  KIT),  arrived  In  the  U.S.; 
1,088  of  these  specialized  In  agriculture.  Of 
the  117  Latin  Americans  who  arrived  In  the 
first  half  of  FY  1967,  and  undertook  reg:ular 
academic  courses,  24  of  these  have  concen- 
trated on  agricultural  matters.  In  addition, 
40  out  of  238  contracj  arrivals  In  the  first 
half  of  FY  1967  llke'wlse  have  concentrated  on 
agricultural  matters,  mainly  at  U.S.  univer- 
sities. 

■While  these  programs  have  proved  produc- 
tive, the  trend  within  A.IX).  Is  to  train  Latin 
Americans  in  agriculture  In  their  home  coun- 
tries, rather  than  In  the  U.S.  In  this  way 
local  or  regional  Institutions  are  created 
which  will  first,  outlast  the  life  of  VS.  assist- 
ance, and  second,  concentrate  on  the  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  obstacles  to  Increased 
food  production  In  their  own  area. 

Question  6:  I  understand  that  in  1962  only 
187  of  the  students  of  the  10,000  students  In 
Central  America  attending  universities  there 
were  studying  agriculture.  To  me  this  shows 
that  the  field  of  agriculture  Is  not  receiving 
the  attention  or  official  encouragement  It 
should  locally.  What  have  we  done  since  1962 
to  reverse  this  trend? 
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Answer:  In  the  ca«e  of  a^cultural  educa- 
tion in  Oenirml  Amerlc*  ihere  have  been  sev- 
eral InjUtutlonal  developmenu  Faculties  of 
agionomy  have  been  eeuibllahed  at  the  Na- 
tional DnlTersitles  In  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
<lor  in  the  ptist.  few  years  The  Benional 
School  orf  Veterinary  Medicine  at  San  CarU« 
University  In  Ouatemala  has  been  eatablLshed 
and  with  A  I  D  assistance  Is  gradually  l>e- 
coming  a  viable  InBtlluUon  Existing  agricul- 
tural education  facllltlee  In  Cceta  Rica  and 
Honduraa  have  received  technical  aasiatance 
tron  A.IX> 

Queatlon  7  It  is  further  my  understand- 
ing that  the  percentage  of  students  In  Cen- 
tral Aioertcan  L'nlversltlee  studying  agrlcul- 
ttu*  baa  been  dropping  rather  than  Lncreaa- 

Ans-wer:  While  we  are  vin.ible  to  Identify 
your  figures,  data  available  to  us  shows  an 
abaolute  Increase  in  numbers  of  students  en- 
rolled In  agriculture  with  a  negligible  de- 
crease In  percentage  from  1961  to  l»«4  It  is 
anticipated  that  futvire  staUsllca  wUl  reflect 
the  Impact  of  the  actions  noted  above. 

Question  8  la  the  promotion  of  basic  hu- 
man liberties  set  forth  In  the  United  NaUons 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rlghu  one 
of  the  objectives  of  our  AID  program?  If 
so.  what  specifically  ha*  AID  been  doing  or  at- 
tempting to  do  in  this  regard^ 

Answer  The  promoUon  of  the  specific 
baalc  human  liberties  set  forth  In  the  L'N 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rlghu  Is 
not  specifically  mentioned  In  the  leglslauon 
governing  A  IX)  programs.  The  DeclaraUcm 
oX  IMfl  was  a  sutement  of  principles  to  serve 
aa  a  guide  for  domeetlc  policy. 

Nonetheless,  an  ultimate  objective  of  all 
Ajj).  programs  Ls  the  evolution  of  economic, 
•octal  and  political  conditions  which  are 
moat  conducive  to  the  thriving  of  the  specific 
human  rights  enumerated  In  the  UN  Dec- 
laraUon  of  Human  Rlghu.  Through  a 
variety  of  A.I  D  tools  and  programs,  we  work 
with  leas  developed  countries  to  further  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  progress  and  Jus- 
tice for  the  widest  possible  number  of 
peoples. 

To  cite  a  few  examples.  AID  Is  involved 
In  strengthening  and  promoUng  democratic 
Institutions  vital  to  development  and  In- 
dividual participation  In  the  development 
process.  Programs  for  community  develop- 
ment, mass  Literacy,  civil  service  reforms. 
labor  leadership  and  the  like  have  now  been 
brought  together  for  special  coordination 
and  promotion  under  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  last  year  AID  programs 
to  fcjater  local  initiative  and  private  enter- 
prise work,  in  the  long  run.  to  promote  the 
objactlvea  of  the  UN  Declaration 

Question  0  Has  AID  imposed  any  firm  re- 
qulremanU  of  birth  control  meaaures  In  any 
ot  the  countries  receiving  our  aid?  Are  any 
such  requirements  being  negotiated  at  the 
present  time""  Do  you  have  any  future  plans 
to  impose  any  such   firm  requirements? 

Answer  A  I-D  does  not  require  rhat  coun- 
tries receiving  aasLst^nce  from  the  United 
State*  adopt  measures  for  family  planning 
or  birth  control.  It  h.is  not  had  any  such 
requirement  In  the  past  and  President  John- 
son has  clearly  stated  that  the  USA  will  not 
coerce  any  nation  to  practice  family  plan- 
ning. Aa  the  President  stated  In  his  Foreign 
Aid  tlessage  to  the  Congress  on  Febru.try  1. 
1066,  "The  United  States  cannot  and  .should 
not  force  any  country  to  adopt  any  partic- 
ular approach  to  this  1  population  problem  1" 
Assistance  by  A. IX)  for  the  papulation  pro- 
grams of  developing  countries  Is  guided  by 
the  following  principles 

1.  AMlstance  Is  given  only  at  request  of 
eacb  recipient  councxy  and  Is  extended  only 
aa  a  supplement  to  the  country's  own  self- 
belp  eSoru  in  the  population  field. 

2.  Help  is  given  only  for  programs  and 
projects  In  which  individual  participation  is 
wholly  voluntary  and  in  which  each  Indi- 
vidual, who  chooses  to  participate  is  free  to 


select  methods  of  family  planning  which 
are  in  keeping  with  his  or  her  religious  be- 
liefs, culture  and  personal  wishes. 

8  A  ID  does  not  advocate  any  specific 
population  policy  for  another  country,  nor 
any  particular  method  of  family  planning  or 
birth  control  The  Agency's  aim  la  to  provide 
neeiied  asssumce  upon  reque.^t  im  that  peo- 
ple may  have  the  fundamental  freedom  of 
conlruUliig  their  reproduclluii  11  they  so 
desire. 

Within  this  framework.  AID  may  provide 
requested  assistance  for  collection  i>f  needed 
population  data  In  assisted  countries,  pro- 
vide technical  help  in  analysis  of  population 
problems  and  supply  technical  and  advisory 
aaslstance  for  population  programs,  training, 
and  research,  in  addition.  It  may  supply 
commodity  assistance,  as  for  vehicles  and 
educational  aids,  and  may  give  local  currency 
assistance  Also  It  coopemtes  with  other  as- 
sisting institutions  such  as  United  Nations 
agencies,  the  Pan  American  Health  Organl- 
latlon.  and  other  ■  rganlzatlon.s  In  helping 
meet  the  full  needs  of  countries  engaged  In 
self-help  action  In  tlils  field. 

Que.stiun  10  To  what  extent  has  the  AID 
program  succeeded  In  strengthening  market- 
ing prices  so  that  farmers  In  developing 
countries  have  an  Incentive  to  produce  fixid' 
To  what  extent  has  the  operation  of  the  P  L 
4aC  program  tended  to  depress  market  prices? 
I  cite  In  particular  India  although  other 
countries   Would   be   equally   Important. 

Aaswer  As  the  quest!'  n  Implies,  the  price 
level  for  farm  produce  is  one  of  many  key 
factors  In  the  level  of  food  production  In 
the  less  developed  countries.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  farmer  will  h.ive  no  incentive  to  prtxluce 
food  for  the  market  If  sales  do  not  result  In 
adequate  proflu.  There  Is  a  thorough  aware- 
ness of  this  basic  consideration  lunong  A  ID. 
ofBclals  and  techn'.clnus  'Where  farm  prices 
are  not  adequate  to  provide  necessary  In- 
centive, this  Is  of  great  concern  to  AID. 
planners 

One  way  to  suengfhen  market  prices  Is  to 
help  the  farmer  hlmaelf  Ui  Uifluence  these 
prices  AID  programs  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries have  done  Just  that 

In  Bf'Ilvla.  A  I  D  organized  the  Rice  Mar- 
keting Committee  which  Uien  offered  rice 
producers  a  guaranteed  minimum  price  As 
a  result.  Bolivia  Is  now  seif-sufQclent  in  rice 
She  previously  had  to  Import  one-third  of 
her  requirements 

.\n  AID  technical  assistance  project  In 
Guatemala  led  to  Instltutlnn  of  a  radio  pro- 
gram In  Indian  dialect  whlrh  broadcasts 
market  news  This  has  put  small  farmers  In 
a  slgnlflcantly  Improved  twrgainlng  position 
witii  commfidlly  spec uia tors. 

A  rice  floor  price  In  the  Dtjmlnlcan  Repub- 
lic was  Instituted  by  the  Agricultural  Bank. 
through  an  A  I  D  loan  Rice  prtxluctlon  la 
expected  to  Inrren.-ie  l.S'"  as  a  result  Similar 
plans  are  moving  ahead  for  bean  and  corn 
prices 

Thrjughout  the  less  d<'vp;.>ped  world 
A  I  D  -funded  markeUng  and  deficit  coopera- 
tives have  eii^ihled  farmers  to  uiUueuie  mar- 
ket prices  by  atTectlnv;  the  level  of  market 
supply  Similarly.  aiKl  more  specifically,  an 
A.I  D  project  In  Nepal  has  resulted  In  the 
building  of  gr\ln  storage  facilities  which 
enable  the  farmer  to  store  grains  away  until 
prices  Increase. 

A  second  and  more  direct  way  AID  pro- 
grams have  strengthened  market  prices  for 
the  farmer  Is  by  actually  arguing  persuading 
and  showing  guvernment  olBclaU  the  Impor- 
tance '-'!  policies  which  create  Incentives  for 
the  farmer  This  has  been  d<ine  In  a  num- 
ber of  countries  either  through  diiUy  contact 
with  host  governmen'  offlcials  or  throuKh 
advisory  groupn  or  high-level  US  coiuiult- 
anu  In  any  list  of  counUles  where  A IX) 
has  been  successful  In  Influencing  higher 
market  prl  e  policies.  Thailand.  Taiwan, 
K  rea  Pakistan  and  India  W'Uld  be  Included. 
AID     progr.im    loan    negotiations    In    India 


have  likewise  led  to  changes  In  Indian  Gov- 
ernment policies  allectlug  prices  for  the 
farmer. 

As  to  the  effect  of  PL  480  shipments  on 
market  prices,  this  Is  dlflftcult  to  answer,  be- 
cause the  effect  Is  not  really  measurable  To 
some  extent,  at  least.  It  Is  probably  true  that 
p.ist  PL  480  shipments  dampened  the  In- 
centive oX  some  less  developed  countries  to 
incrc.-ise  their  own  food  production.  In  a  few 
countries— India  Is  no  doubt  an  example  — 
hirpe  Fuppltes  of  U  S  foods  did  tend  to  de- 
crease farm  prices  In  most  countrtee.  how- 
ever, shipments  were  too  small  In  relation  to 
total  supply  to  Influence  prices  to  any 
degree 

Under  the  current  PL  480  program,  self- 
help  efforts  by  recipient  countries  are  being 
strongly  emphasized,  and  PL  480  programs 
are  being  watched  closely  to  avoid  any  dis- 
incentive effects  And  AID  Itself  Is  maklnp 
greater  efforU  than  ever  before  to  gel  gov- 
ernments to  help  raise  farm  prices  where  an 
adequate  profit  Incentive  Is  required  to  In- 
creaiie  farm  production.  It  Is  slgmflcant  that 
food  prices  luive  risen  since  last  summer  In 
bt)th  Pakistan  and  India,  despite  large  PL 
480  shipments 

Q\iestlon  1 1  ■  What  achievements  can  AID 
cite  In  Its  effort  to  establish  an  entrepre- 
neurial class  in  developing  countries?  What 
further  meaaures  are  being  undertaken  In 
tills  regard? 
Answer 

Department  or  .State. 

Acn*n  roR 
Imtcmnation*!.  DrvnoPMXNT. 
Hon    Paul  Findlet. 
Hou.ie  Of  Rfpreaentative$, 
Washtngton,  D  C. 

DKxa  CONCRXSSMAN  FiNDLET.  Thank  vou 
for  your  letter  of  February  20.  requesting 
spoclflc  Uiform.itlon  on  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gmms  as  they  relate  to  the  development  of 
an  entrepreneurial  class  In  the  developing 
nations, 

A  I  D  s  programs  as  a  whole  are  oriented 
very  strongly  to  the  development  of  the  local 
private  sectors.  We  recognize  that,  without 
exception,  the  countries  that  have  grown 
most  rapidly  have  been  those  where  public 
policy  and  public  Investments  have  spurred 
private  Initiative  on  the  farm  and  In  the 
factories. 

As  Illustrated  In  the  enclosed  "Private  Re- 
sources foe  International  Development."  a 
chapter  from  our  Summary  Presentation  for 
Fiscal  1967.  direct  assistance  to  the  private 
sectors  Is  accomplished  In  many  ways  and 
through  the  administration  of  many  pro- 
grams 

A  ID  program  loans  finance  the  Import 
(from  the  United  States)  of  a  great  variety 
of  goods,  raw  materials.  componenU  and 
spare  paru.  making  It  possible  for  bundr^le 
of  small  and  medium-slae,  privately-owned 
enterprises  In  the  less-developed  countries  to 
obtain  the  materials  they  need  for  new  in- 
vestment or  current  operations  And.  by  mak- 
ing s\ich  loans  conditional  on  the  adoption 
by  the  countries  concerned  of  more  liberal 
poUdea  toward  the  private  sector  (ellmlna- 
uoo  of  rigid  and  inequitable  Import  controls. 
for  example)  we  have  tried  to  further  im- 
prove the  climate  for  private  development. 

AID  has  also  provided,  both  through  loans 
and  technical  assistance,  for  the  creation  or 
expansion  of  local  sources  of  capital  for  pri- 
vate ventures  In  the  form  of  Intermediate 
credit  Institutions — Industrial,  agricultural 
and  housing  development  banks.  In  addition 
to  direct  loans.  A.IJ5.  has  secured  the  co- 
operation of  local  governmenU  Ln  earmark- 
ing portions  of  the  local  currencies  generated 
by  program  loans  for  the  establishment  of 
further  credit  facilities  through  local  Private 
Investment  Funds  From  1958  to  date,  a  total 
of  $7306  million  has  been  tent  to  100  institu- 
tions for  relendlng  to  local  private  borrowers. 
Through  the  assistance  of  experienced  pri- 
vate  U  3.   organizations  and  their   technical 
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expert*.  A.IX).  has  assisted  In  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperaUves.  credit  unions,  and  aav- 
IngB  and  loan  Inatltutlona  to  make  more  In- 
vestment capital  available  at  the  grass  roots 
level.  A.IJ3.  la  now  in  relationship,  through 
contracting  organizations,  with  all  major  na- 
tional, regional  and  local  cooperatives  In  the 
United  States.  These  organizations  supplied 
some  two- thirds  of  the  367  advisors  and  con- 
BiUtanta  working  on  A.IX).  cooperative  pro- 
ject* In  M  countries.  During  1966  KXX>.  as- 
sistance aflTected  30,000  cooperaUves  and 
credit  Institutions  with  9.8  million  members 
In  46  countries.  Some  3.600  new  oooperatlvee 
with  600,000  members  were  organized,  most 
of  them  agricultural. 

A.IJD.'s  many  programs  of  technical  asalst- 
ancee,  training,  and  research  services  to  pri- 
vate Investment  Institutions,  productivity 
centers,  trade  associations,  and  business 
schools  are  designed  to  help  local  private  in- 
dustry Improve  Its  technology,  help  local  in- 
vestors locate  sound  Investment  opportuni- 
ties and  Industry  groups  improve  the  quality 
of  their  output  and  the  marketing  of  their 
products.  As  examples  of  the  many  ways  In 
which  technical  assistance  Is  used  to  assist 
private  sector  growth,  recently  authorized 
projecu  are  designed  to: 

help  Korean  IndustrlallsU  expand  their 
expiorts  through  Improved  quality  control; 

set  up  a  productivity  and  Investment  cen- 
ter In  Paraguay; 

develop  small  Indigenous  industries  In  Ni- 
geria: 

Improve  the  capacity  of  the  private  sector 

In  Chile  to  participate  In  national  planning; 

stimulate  the  formation  of  democratically 

oriented    labor    unions    In    Latin    American 

countries  and   In  Africa. 

assist  Brazil  in  drafting  comprehensive  cap- 
ital markets  legislation: 

develop  a  modern  graduate  school  of  busi- 
ness administration  In  Peru. 

As  of  September  30,  1066,  A.IX).  bad  1,488 
technical  service  contracts  with  private 
groupe  with  a  total  value  of  some  •609  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  projects  in  78  countries. 
Within  this  group  137  American  colleges  and 
universities  held  307  contracts  valued  at  some 
(230  million  for  research,  svirveys,  training 
and  technical  assistance. 

AIX>.'s  International  training  program 
provides  for  the  specialized  training  of  for- 
eign technicians  and  professionals  in  the 
United  States  or  In  third  countries.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Point  IV  program  In  1949, 
67.000  such  participants  have  been  brought 
to  the  United  States  for  advanced  education 
or  training,  and  another  19,000  have  been 
trained  in  third  countries. 

In  recognition  of  the  major  role  in  devel- 
opment that  can  and  should  be  played  by 
American  private  enterprise,  which  has  un- 
equaled  resources  of  managerial,  technolog- 
ical and  entrepreneurial  skills  to  transmit  to 
business  partners  In  less-developed  coun- 
tries. A.IX).  administers  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
grama  to  encourage  and  assist  private  U.S.  in- 
vestment In  productive  enterprise*  in  these 
countries.  Our  progrtuna  of  Information  aerv- 
ices,  investment  survey  participation,  invest- 
ment Insurance  and  guaranties,  and  local 
currency  and  dollar  loans  to  private  firm*  are 
described  In  the  enclosed  AIDS  TO  BUSINESS 
( OVERSEAS  INVESTMENT) ,  which  Is  widely 
distributed  In  this  country. 

We  are  sure  you  will  be  Interested  to  \ttxvL, 
for  example,  that  while  A.IJ3.  1*  obligated 
for  9736.000  aa  lU  share  of  80  completed  In- 
vestment surveys  In  which  the  Investment 
decision  was  negative,  31  afflnnatlve  decision* 
have  been  made  representing  $70  million  in 
planned  Investment.  Thus  for  each  dollar  of 
appropriated  fund*.  190  in  private  Inveat- 
ment  ha*  been  generated.  Outstanding  cov- 
erage under  the  epeciflc  rlak  Inaurance  pro- 
gram rose  from  9479  million  in  1901  to  $3.1 
billion  by  the  end  of  1966.  New  Inveatment 
covered  under  thl*  program  In  1966  totalled 
$260  mllUon. 


To  Btrengtben  prl'vate  cooperation  for  de- 
velopment between  American  biuinees  and 
private  enterprise  in  the  leas-developed  coun- 
trtee, AJX).  ha*  strongly  supported  the  es- 
tablishment and  growth  of  the  International 
Executive  Service  Corps,  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  directed  and  managed  by 
American  bustnoBsmen.  The  lESC  provides 
experienced  American  volunteers  to  help  pri- 
vate firms  in  the  lesa-developed  countries  to 
Improve  their  management,  production,  and 
marketing.  During  1966  lESC  received  367  re- 
quest* from  btulneases,  large  and  small,  in 
37  developing  countries.  The  Service  Corps 
has  a  roster  of  2.160  experienced  businessmen, 
recruited  by  unpaid  representatives  of  btasl- 
ness  in  38  American  cities. 

To  some  degree  most  A.I.D.  programs  exert 
a  forceful,  IX  indirect,  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  an  entrepreneurial  class. 
A.I.D.'*  project  loans  for  the  development  of 
needed  lnfra*tructure  help  create  the  power, 
transportation  facilities,  etc..  that  o];>en  the 
way  for  industrial  development;  our  pro- 
gram* of  health,  education,  and  agricultural 
production  aoslst  in  the  growth  of  a  healthier, 
better-educated  p<9ulace  and  the  creation  of 
a  more  favorable  climate  for  entrepreneurial 
growth. 

As  Indicated.  AJJD.'s  effort  to  improve  and 
develop  jHlvate  sector  growth  cut  across 
nearly  all  functional  and  organizational  lines 
within  the  agency,  making  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  Isolate  and  list  those  personnel  con- 
cerned solely  with  entrepreneurial  growth. 
However  we  are  enclosing  a  list  of  certain 
AID/Wa*hlngton  offlces  primarily  concerned 
with  thl*  area,  together  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  position*  and  personnel  funding. 

A*  to  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  program*,  it  1*  our  feeling  that  much 
is  being  accomplished.  Those  countries  which 
are  developing  most  rapidly  are  those  where 
government  policies,  investments  of  self -gen- 
erated savings,  and  external  assistance  have 
combined  to  bring  the  creative  forces  of  pri- 
vate initiative  into  fiUl  play  ...  for  example, 
Taiwan.  Israel.  Greece,  and  now  Pakistan, 
Peru  and  Korea.  Awareness  of  thl*  truth 
underlies  AJ J}.'s  entire  program,  and  further 
it  ha*  sharpened  the  Agency's  appreciation 
of  its  role  in  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
widest  possible  participation  in  development 
by  other  American  groups — State  and  local 
government*,  private  business  and  non-profit 
organization*.  An  Office  of  Private  Resotirces 
is  being  established  in  A.IX).  to  coordinate 
the  relation*  of  the  Agency  wUh  private 
groups  and  to  strive  for  broader  participa- 
tion from  them. 

Much  remains  to  b^  done.  However  In  little 
more  than  a  decade,  new  nations  have  moved 
from  doctrinaire  reliance  on  state  enterprise 
to  a  pragmatic  support  of  private  initiative. 
Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grama  la  a  continuing  process,  stimulated 
particularly  In  the  summer  of  1966  by  the 
thoughtful  and  substantive  report  and  rec- 
ommendation* of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  (the 
Watson  Committee.)  Many  of  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendation*  (particularly  those 
relating  to  our  Investment  guaranty  pro- 
grams) have  been  put  Into  effect;  the  others 
are  being  carefully  studied.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  Committee's  report,  and  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  it*  recommendations 
aa  inaerted  in  the  CoNoaBssioNu.  Rxcord  of 
July  18.  1966.  A  further  and  more  compre- 
hen*lve  report  on  the  work  accomplished  to 
date  1*  now  In  preparation,  and  a  copy  will 
be  aent  to  you  Juat  aa  aoon  as  It  la  available. 
In  req>onae  to  your  laat  question,  we  would 
say  thers  ars  no  areas  In  which  efforts  to 
promote  a  private  entrepreneurial  class  would 
be  inadvlaable  or  impractical;  there  may  be 
a  question  o(  the  degree  to  which  such  ef- 
fort* can  be  successful  at  a  given  time.  When 
a  country  government  might  have  policies 
which  hamper  free  development  of  private 


enterprise,  or  when  current  economic  con- 
ditions such  aa  rampant  inflation,  etc.,  might 
stifle  development  opportunitlea,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  concentrate  fljat  on  assisting  in 
the  correction  of  theae  specific  detrimental 
conditions.  The  end  result  of  such  assistance, 
however,  is  intended  to  be  the  creation  of  a 
climate  In  which  private  enterprise  can 
thrive  and  in  which  direct  aasiatance  to  the 
private  sector  can  bear  fruit. 

I  hope  this  Information  is  helpful,  and  that 
you  'pill  let  tiB  know  whenever  this  office  can 
be  of  service  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WuxiAM  C.  Gibbons, 
Director.  Congressional  Liaison. 

AID /Washington  office  with  particular  re- 
sponsibility for  private  sector  development: 

Office  of  Development  Finance  and  Private 
Enterprise. 

Bureau  for  Africa — Office  of  Capital  t)evel- 
opment  and  Knance. 

Bureau  for  Africa — Office  of  Private  Enter- 
prise. 

Bureau  for  Near  East  and  South  Asia — 
Office  of  Capital  Development  and  Finance. 

Bureau  for  Latin  America — Office  of  Capi- 
tal Development. 

Bureau  for  Latin  America — Private  Sector 
Development  Division. 

Bureau  for  Far  East — Office  of  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Finance. 

Office  of  International  Training. 

International  Cooperative  Development 
Service. 

Current  Positions:  474. 

Salaries;  $5,639,340. 

Total  A.IX).:   Current  Positions:  8,796. 

Salaries:  $44.007300. 

Question  12:  If  aa  argued  by  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  famine  conditlona 
on  a  rather  wide  apread  acale  are  effected  by 
1984,  can  the  United  States  Justify  tislng  any 
of  its  AID  or  PX.  480  resources  for  projects 
that  are  not  directly  related  to  food  produc- 
tion? 

Answer:  There  are  two  main  points  that 
should  be  emphasized: 

1.  Projects  not  directly  related  to  food 
production  are  many  times  necessary  to 
break  bottlenecks  that  stand  In  the  way  of 
dtrecfZy  increasing  food  production.  In- 
creased tise  of  fertilizer,  for  example,  re- 
quires, among  other  thinga.  Increased 
production  of  fertilizer.  Increaeed  produc- 
tion requires  the  btUlding  of  fertilizer  plants 
which  in  turn  requires  Inputs  from  the  steel 
Industry,  the  chemical  Industry  and  even 
the  education  system.  In  addition,  at  all 
stages  transportation  facilities  are  required: 
farm-to-market  roads  to  get  the  fertilizer  in 
and  the  produce  out,  even  perhaps  port  fa- 
cilities to  get  raw  materials  to  the  fertilizer 
plants  and  to  the  suppliers.  Also,  marketing 
and  credit  facilities,  plus  adequate  price  in- 
centives and  p>erhaps  additional  education 
are  necesary  to  Induce  the  farmer  to  use  the 
fertilizer  and  everyone  else  to  want  to  aupply 
it  to  him.  A  bottleneck  anywhere  along  the 
line  could  slow  down  the  uae  of  fertilizer  by 
the  farmer.  The  main  point  la  that  the  agrt- 
cult\u-al  aector  doea  not  exlat  aa  an  inde- 
pendent, autonomous  unit;  it  la  interrelated 
in  a  complex  way  with  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. If  many  of  the  nonag^icultural  sectors 
do  not  grow  in  a  more  or  less  balanced  way. 
the  agricultural  sector  itself  cannot  grow. 

3.  There  fje  two  ways  for  a  country  to 
acquire  more  food:  grow  It  Itself  or  produce 
more  of  something  elae  and  trade  It  for  food 
produced  in  other  countries.  The  choice  be- 
tween the  two  should  depend  on  resource 
endowments.  A  land-rich  country  ahould — 
all  thinga  being  equal — epeclalize  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  trade  with  a  land-poor 
country  whose  comparative  advantage  may 
lie  In  an  entirely  different  field.  Chile,  for 
example,  haa  good  auppliea  of  phosphate  and 
copper  and  relatively  poor  land,  at  least  In 
comparUon  with  its  neighbor  ArgenUna.  for 
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ipl*.  WliUa  •vcrything  sbouid  be  done  to 
ylelda  In  Cblle  lo  km«  fta  It  la  effl- 
ctanl  to  <lo  90.  food  output  in  both  countriea 
wlU  b*  BiAxiizUzccl  b;  tnducLn^  Chile  to  con- 
eantTAt*  oa  pliospliate  »nd  copp«r  produc- 
UoB  wbll*  ArgeatlnA  coacenirates  on  food 
producUnn.  perliaps  utilizing  Chilean  pbo«- 
ptlAt«  And  ooppex  (or  Chla  purpose  To  do 
oUt«rwla«  would  b«  to  vaat«  resources  Just  at 
•  tlOM  when  we  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

QuMftUon  U  la  uegoUaUng  AXD  projects. 
h««  our  govvrnment  made  any  attempt  to 
negotiate  the  release  o(  U.S.  owned  local 
currencies  for  purposes  other  than  the  ones 
■peclflad  La  Ihe  PJ^.  \BO  agreement  u.nder 
wtUob  Um  curr«tu:y  la  acquired?  Ulve  de- 
tails. 

AWM :  PL  480  l<jcai  corrency  sales  a^ee- 
E^mt»  specify  three  general  purpoaea  for 
whieta  psxKaeds  are  to  be  used  ill  US 
TTse* — primarily  payment  of  US  expenses  In 
the  oountry.  (2)  Loans  to  private  enterprise. 
and  (3)  Loans  or  grnnts  to  the  foreign  gov- 
M II— III  for  eoooomlc  development,  for  the 
common  defense  and  for  population  control 
propmoia.  la  determining  the  distribution 
of  eaxTvndea  for  these  general  purposes.  Qrat 
prUxltjr  \»  glTen  to  the  need  (or  VA.  use  cu.'- 
rency  and  to  the  demand  for  private  1  xin 
tUDda.  The  apeeiac  purposes  for  which 
amounts  set  aside  for  loans  or  grants  to  the 
tarelCB  government  will  be  used  are  n^'t 
usually  spelled  out  in  detail  tn  F'L  480  sales 
agreements.  Tot  example,  the  agreemen'^ 
*~*~'"r  provide  only  that  a  percentage  of 
sales  proceeds  will  be  m^ule  available  (or 
loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  agri- 
cultural and  other  economic  development 
Thla  prorldea  sulBclent  latitude  (or  VS  AID 
IClsalons  to  reach  a(<reement  with  the  (orelj^n 
fav«R>BiaBtB  on  tbe  spedflc  programs  <.>r 
piujecle  for  which  loan  funds  will  be  used 
wltkook  tbe  necessity  o(  rei>eg<~>Uatlng  the 
Ri  4M  agraemeat.  In  many  Instances,  the 
pfubl— II  Is  a  shortage  of  local  currency  gen- 
«>Mad  by  PL  430  or  otherwise  avaUahle  to 
foreign  governments  f.ir  economic  develop- 
■MDtk  the  cooimon  defense,  etc  rather  th.tn 
one  of  Insisting  t.^.^tt  PL  400  currencies  be 
fer  purposes  noc  Included  Ln  the  sales 
at. 


SENATE  REPUBIJCAN  POLICY  COM- 
MTTTEK  WHITE  PAPER  ON  VIET- 
NAM 

Mt.    KLEPPE.     Mr     Speaker.    I    Mk 

Tmanlmous  constnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  nilnnl.s  [Mr.  FindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tbe  Rxcoan 
and  include  ejctraueous  maUer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetkm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  la»t  week 
the  Senate  Republican  policy  conxmittee 
retettHd  an  in  depth  hutoncal  study  of 
tbe  U.8.  hivolvement  In  Vietnam  entitled 
•T^e  War  tn  Vietnam  "  Only  500  copies 
of  this  report  were  printed  and  they  were 
Quickly  exhausted.  Only  brief  cjccerpt-s 
of  the  report  appeared  in  the  pres«.  Tlii:s 
report  has  been  critically  reviewed. 
prmlaed  by  some  and  condemned  by 
others. 

It  b,  I  fefl.  a  significant  dociiment 
that  mertta  thorough  eramtnatlon.  It 
deals  with  the  background  and  future 
course  of  America's  Longest  war — a  con- 
flict that  is  cosUns  about  $2&  billion  a 
year  and  has  already  taken  over  9.000 
American  ttres. 

In  order  that  each  person  may  make 
his  own  individual  Judgment  on  the  re- 


port, I  believe  It  should  have  the  widest 
possible  urculation.  Accordingly,  I  have 
asked  that  the  full  text  be  inserted  In 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

The  Wa«  im  VrrrNAM 

(Prepared  by  the  staS  o(  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican  policy  cuoanlitee.   Bouauc  B    Hxck- 

KMLoopca.   chairman.   Fred   B.   Rhodes,  Jr.. 

staff  director.  April   l'ai67i 
iNTaooucnoN 
Dim<-n.»«o»iJ  of  th«  xoar 

Aa  of  April  19fl7.  the  war  to  contain  Com- 
munist ftggressl'n  In  Vietnam  has  assiimed 
for  the  United  States  these  unusual  dimen- 
sions 

It  means  a  conflict  thnt  h.is  enralated  from 
a  sniLdl  force  of  600  .Amertran  technicians 
to  over  a  half-mlllton  fighting  men. 

It  means  over  8,000  men  killed 

It  means  over  50  000  wounded 

It  means  greatly  Increased  American  cnn- 
Bcrlptlon  at  a  time  when  the  rest  n(  the 
Western  world  has  done  awny  with  Its  draft 

It  means  our  Irm^feat  war  since  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution — 8l«  years — a  weary  night- 
mare and  yet  the  men  who  f^ght  are  fighting 
with  extraordtnarv  bravery  and  skill 

It  means  not  knowing  at  any  given  mo- 
ment precisely  who  the  enemy  Is 

It  means  .i  war  which  Is  not  simply  fought 
over  this  tlnv  land  of  Vietnam  for  this  war. 
unlike  all  nthem  In  American  history  Is  more 
and  more  Justified  lui  much  on  ge<ipolUlcal 
gr>)und8  aa  on  the  defense  of  one  small 
f^vem.Tient 

It  means  OTir  relative  Isolation  as  the 
worlds  policeman,  for  here  we  have  no  Crrand 
Alliance  as  In  W<-»rld  War  II.  no  United  Na- 
tions Combined  Pi>rcea  as  In  Korea  In  addi- 
tion to  South  Vletn.*mese  troops,  four  Pa- 
cific nations  have  provided  some  fighting 
helf>-    with  our  flnanclnl   assistance 

It  means  fli^htln?  a  people  who  claim  this 
ts  a  civil  war  and  who  in  tirn  are  spurred 
on  by  two  giant  powers  quarreling  openly 
with  each  other 

It  mea.'u  that  while  we  have  ctimmltted 
500  0<)0  men  to  battle  n.mmunl.sm.  neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  Red  Chlnit  the  great 
Communist  p<-)irer»—  has  found  it  necessary 
to  commit  troops 

It  means  the  most  frustrating  sort  of  war. 
with  no  fn:)nt  lines  which  breaks  out  here 
and  there,  even  acroas  natlcxiai  txjrdera  In 
Laos  and  Camb^xll*.  neither  at  which  Is 
Involved 

It  means  spending  over  $300,000  to  kill 
each  enemy  s<jidler. 

It  means  spending  $24  billion  a  year,  with 
another  increase  In  taxes  threaienetl.  a  fur- 
ther drain  on  an  alre:uly  inadequate  gold 
supply,    and    an    escalation    of    inflation. 

It  menos  enormi'us  discretionary  p<>»er« 
aaaiuned  by  the  President,  with  Congress 
asked   to  approve  his  actions  after   the   fact. 

It  means  the  Nation  which  started  the 
war  France-  and  li«t  It,  now  has  l)eoome 
our  moet  outspoken  cri'lc  while  profltlng 
heavily  from  the  war 

It  meuiis  a  war  where.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
Asiatics,  we  are  flKhting  against  Indigenous 
Asiatic  nauonallaoi,  much  as  France  did  In 
the    past 

It  metins  the  flrst  war  In  our  history  (ought 
not  only  >n  the  bauletleld  but  brou^l  Into 
the  American  Uv!ngTin>in.  every  day  through 
the  raw  emutlouallun  at  today's  maas 
cunun  u  :iioau<  >  as. 

It  means  a  war  In  which  religious  con- 
troversy between  Catholic  minor!  ly  and 
Buddhut  majority  has  come  dangerously 
close  to  causing  collapse  of  the  successive 
governnjeuts  u(  South   Vietnam 

Here  at  home  tins  confusion.  Lhl.s  frustra- 
tion, has  raised  cluUlenges  within  Cungreas. 
within  colleges  ajid  universities,  within  the 
press,  within  the  nUUtaxy  Itself  and  all  to  a 
degree  uot  experlen.-ed  in  the  United  States 
since  the  ClvU  War.  Cou«aeutlous  objectors 


today  outniunber  their  Korean  counterparts 
4  to  I. 

r*ST  I 

Vietnam  Is  a  3.000  year  old  country  which, 
because  o(  Its  exposed  position,  has  been  In- 
vaded by  the  Mongols,  the  Chinese,  the 
8iaxn^,  the  French,  the  Japanese.  One  o( 
the  (ew  things  uniting  the  30  million  Viet- 
namese Is  a  strong,  conunon  tradition  of 
fighting  outsiders. 

The  longest,  most  recent,  most  oppressive 
occupation — from  tte  Vietnamese  vlew- 
polntr— la  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most 
Vietnamese.  That  occupation  was  by  France; 
a  white,  wefitern.  capitalist,  Christian  power. 
America,  no  matter  how  pure  Its  motives, 
cannot  overcome  the  weight  of  history  inso- 
far as  the  Vietnamese  look  at  it.  In  short, 
their  memory  of  history  Is  what  we  must 
learn  to  deal  with,  not  our  concept  of  It. 

TKe  CTwHal  era 

The  most  cj-uclal  moments  lu  Vietnam's 
recent  history  came  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  and  are  among  the  least  remembered. 
The  critical  evetu*  at  this  era — the  genesis  of 
today's  conflict — bear  recounting  In  the 
Btrlcteet  historical  terms,  complicated  though 
they  may  be. 

For  nearly  two  decades  prior  to  World  War 
n  Vietnamese,  directed  In  large  measure  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  an  exiled  Communist  from 
Annam.  had  c;irrled  on  an  underground 
struggle  for  Independence  from  Prance. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  became  the  principal  rallying 
ft*?ciit  for  undertrround  factions  when  the 
Japanese  conquered  Indochina  during  World 
War  II 

The  World  War  II  pattern  of  Axis  conquest, 
that  of  setting  up  local,  native  puppet 
regimes  (Quisling  In  Norway.  Laval  In 
France!  was  broken  In  Indochina.  "ITie  Jap- 
aneise  found  a  tractable  colonial  bureaucracy 
running  the  oountry.  that  of  the  Vichy 
^*reIK■h.  they  took  advantage  of  It.  and  for 
a  time  allowed  the  French  lo  continue  doing 
business  at  the  same  stand,  but  with  new 
directors  Not  all  the  French  in  Indochina 
were  so  ready  to  cooperate  Many  were 
secretly  allied  with  the  Free  French  ander 
I>i  Oaulle 

Both  the  United  States  and  Nationalist 
China  openly  recognised  Ho  as  leader  of  the 
free  Indochina  movement  during  World  War 
II  We  supplied  Ho's  forces,  the  Vletmlnh, 
with  arms  and  advisors. 

Because  o(  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
mitspoken  United  States  stance  In  opposi- 
tion to  colonialism,  the  Vletmlnh  and  all 
Vietnamese  had  reason  to  expect  VS.  sup- 
port for  their  claim  to  Independence  follow- 
ing World  War  II  They  had.  after  all.  fought 
on  our  Bide — against  both  Japan  and  Vichy 
France 

Toirard  the  end  of  the  war.  alarmed  by 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Independence 
movement,  Japan  set  up  a  puppet  Vietnam 
government  under  the  Emperor  of  Annam, 
Bao  Dal. 

>4fteTTna(/i  of  Potsdam 

The  Potsdam  Agreement  provided  that 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  were  to  disarm 
and  intern  Japanese  forces  north  of  the  16th 
parallel.  British  troops  were  to  perform  the 
s;ime  task  In  the  south. 

On  September  2,  1945-  following  the 
Jap.inese  collapse — Ho  Chi  Mlnh  proclaimed 
from  Hanoi  the  Independence  of  all  Vietnam. 
Ban  Dal  resigned,  offered  to  serve  the 'new 
government  of  Independent  Vietnam,  and 
was  appointed  as  an  advisor, 

British  occupation  forces,  under  Major 
General  Douglas  Gracey.  put  their  own  Inter- 
pretation on  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and 
proceeded  first  to  rearm,  and  then  to  use  de- 
feated Japanese  troops  to  throw  representa- 
tives of  the  newly  proclaimed  Independent 
Vietnam  government  out  of  Saigon. 

The  consequence*  of  ttiis  decision  are  with 
tis  today. 

Thereafter,    the  British   rearmed   approxl- 
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mately  5,000  French  troops  interned  In 
Saigon.  On  Septeml^er  23,  1S45.  tbe  Brltlsll 
allowed  tbe  French  coup  d'etat,  returning 
southern  Vietnam  to  its  colonial  position 
under  Paris  rule. 

British  and  Jap>ane8e  troops  supported 
the  Frencli  in  battle  against  Vietnamese 
units  luitU  enough  French  reinforcements — 
50,000  of  them — arrived  by  December  of  1945 
to  reestablish  total  French  domination  in 
tlie  south. 

Commenting  on  the  use  of  Japanese 
soldiers  to  reestablish  Eiuvpean  colonialism. 
General  Douglas  A.  MacArthur  is  reported 
to  have  said: 

"If  there  is  anything  that  makes  my  blood 
boil,  it  is  to  see  our  Allies  in  Indochina  and 
Java  deploying  Japanese  troops  to  recon- 
quer the  little  people  we  promised  to  liber- 
ate. It  is  the  most  ignoble  ^nd  of  betrayal." 

An  eight-year  colonial  umt 

Thereafter  began  an  eight-year  colonial 
war  which  did  not  then  attract  general  at- 
tention In  the  United  States.  We  were  deeply 
Involved  elsewhere. 

We  were.  In  1940,  attempting  unsuccess- 
fully to  establish  a  modus  vlvendl  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Cold  War  had  beg:un. 

In  1947,  through  the  Marshall  Plan,  we 
were  trying  to  rebuild  a  shattered  Europe, 
This  same  year  we  had  to  move  with  arms 
and  men  to  yet  another  Cold  War  frontier, 
the  Greek  and  AnatoUan  Peninsulas. 

In  1048,  one  more  Iron  Curtain  rang 
down — this  tune  over  Czechoalorakla — ne- 
cessitating the  establishment  of  NATO  to  de- 
fend the  rest  of  free  Europe  from  Commu- 
nist aggression.  A  few  months  later  we  were 
in  the  grim  struggle  to  save  West  BerUn — 
and  West  Germany — by  means  of  the  Berlin 
airlift. 

As  for  Asia,  our  attention  was  riveted  on 
the  war  between  Chinese  Nationalists  and 
Chinese  Communists  for  control  of  mainland 
China.  In  terms  of  stakes  In  the  Cold  War, 
our  commitments  were  elsewhere  than  Indo- 
china. While  we  occasionally  urged  France 
to  grant  Independence  to  these  peoples — as 
we  ourselves  had  already  done  for  the  Phil- 
ippines— our  prime  concern  was  to  secure 
French  cooperation  In  forming  NATO.  Since 
France  was  absolutely  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  and 
was  a  permanent  member  of  the  UJi.,  we 
found  it  inappropriate  to  nudge  Prance  on 
the  matter  of  colonialism  In  quite  the  same 
fashion  as  we  did  with  the  Netherlands  In 
Java. 

In  1949,  tbe  Communists  had  conquered 
mainland  China,  igniting  a  stormy  debate 
within  the  United  States.  It  was  obvious  that 
a  nation  of  3.7  million  square  miles,  burst- 
ing with  half  a  billion  people,  under  aggres- 
sive Communist  leadership,  had  to  be  con- 
tained. This  containment  of  Chinese  expan- 
sion was  to  become  the  key  aspect  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Asia  policy. 

France  argued  that  while  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
was  admittedly  the  leader  of  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalism, he  was  also  a  Communist.  He  was 
t>eginnlng  to  receive  aid  from  Communist 
China.  Tlierefore,  the  French  were  able  to 
convince  us  that  containment  of  China 
meant  support  of  French  colonialism  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Vietnam  1946:  France  recognizes  Ho  Chi 
MiTih 

Despite  the  "Ignoble  betrayal"  referred  to 
by  General  MacArthur,  Ho  Chl  :ilnh  found 
It  convenient  to  negotiate  with  French  rep- 
resentative Jean  Salnteny.  As  a  result  of 
the  agreement  entered  Into,  In  March  1946, 
Prance  recognized  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
as  a  "Free  State"  within  the  French  Union. 
under  Ho  Chl  Mlnh,  with  Its  capital  at  Hanoi. 

In  return.  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  agreed  to  the 
stationing  of  French  troops  Hi  the  north 
with  the  understanding  they  would  be  with- 
drawn by  1951.  The  French  agreed  to  permit 
a  referendtun  as  to  whether  all  of  Vietnam 


would  became  a  imifled.  independent  stats 
witliin  the  Ftench  Union. 

France  abided  by  neiUier  promise. 

Troops  ware  not  wltbdrawn,  nor  were  elec- 
tions held.  Instead,  France  took  a  step  wtilch 
was  to  insure  30  years  of  conflict — conflict 
wMch  continues  to  tills  day. 

On  Jime  1,  1B46,  Admiral  O.  Thierry 
D'Argenlleu,  tbe  new  French  Viceroy  in  In- 
dociilna,  established  and  recognized  a  puppet 
government  tn  South  Vietnam. 

The  VlelJiamese  desire  for  independence 
was  frustrated  a  second  time.  Sulisequent 
negotiations  proved  fruitless.  So  Intense  by 
now  was  the  Vietnamese  hatred  for  Prance 
that  Ho  Chl  Mlnh,  a  Communist,  was  able 
to  crystallize  these  emotions  Into  a  wllUng- 
ness  by  many  Vietnamese — whether  Com- 
munist or  not — to  fight  against  the  French 
occupation  forces  for  eight  years,  eventually 
to  win. 

Oradually,  Ho  Clii  Minh's  forces  won  con- 
trol of  most  of  Vietnam.  French  power 
stirunk  to  control  of  forts  and  the  few  large 
cities.  To  bolster  their  collapsing  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam,  France  appealed  to  the 
one-time  Japanese  pupptet  Bao  Dal  to  again 
become  bead  of  state. 

Negotiations  were  begun  with  Bao  Dal  in 
1948,  finally  resulting  In  the  "Elysee  Agree- 
ments." As  ratified  by  tbe  French  Parlia- 
ment in  January  1960,  the  Agreements — 278 
pages  of  tendentious  legalisms — created 
three  "autonomous"  states,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Vietnam.  In  these  states.  Prance  retained 
control  of  foreign  relations,  armed  forces, 
and,  for  all  practical  puri>ose8,  finances. 

It  was  at  ttkls  time,  in  January  of  1960, 
ttiat  Ho  Chi  tcinh  sought  and  secured  recog- 
nition from  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  from  Com- 
munist Clilna. 

On  February  1,  1960,  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  stated  that  the  recognition  by  the 
XJSJBS,.  and  Communist  China  of  Ho  Chl 
Minb's  government  "should  remove  any 
lllualoDs  as  to  tbe  "NatlonaUBt'  nature  of  Ho 
Clil  Minb's  alms  and  reveals  Ho  In  his  true 
colors  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  native  in- 
dependence in  Indo-Clilna." 

On  February  7,  both  the  United  States  and 
Britain  reeogntBed  ttte  Bao  Dal  Government. 

In  May  of  I960,  Mr.  Acheson  announced 
the  U£.  would  provide  aid  to  restore  "se- 
curity" and  "develop  genuine  nationalism" 
in  Indochina. 

With  tlie  outbrealc  of  the  Korean  War  In 
June  ISfiO,  President  Truman  announced  the 
"acceleration"  of  aid  to  Indochina. 

It  was  argued  in  1950  the  decision  by 
President  Truman  to  assist  the  French  in 
Indochina  was  a  logical  extension  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine  wlilcb  evolved  in  the 
Mediterranean  In  1947.  Under  that  doctrine 
ttie  United  States  tkad  sent  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  when  Uireatened  with  Communist 
aggression. 

There  were  some  basic  differences  between 
the  Oreek-Turklsb  situation  and  that  found 
in  Vietnam  in  1960. 

Greece  was  an  independent  nation  vrlth 
clearly  established  and  defined  borders,  and 
an  internationally  recognized  government.  It 
was  being  attacked  by  Greek  Communists 
who  were  based — and  financed — from  abroad. 
There  was  no  popular  internal  revolution  In 
process,  no  fight  by  the  Greek  people  for 
freedom  from  foreign  domination.  The  Greek 
government  requested  help.  First  Britain, 
then  the  UJB.  responded  with  money,  arms, 
and  advisors. 

Turkey  was  also  a  long-established  nation 
with  a  recognized  government  whose  Ixirders 
were  threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union.  ITie 
government  requested  help  and  we  re- 
sponded with  money,  arms,  and  training  ad- 
visors. 

Vietnam  was  an  altogether  different  situa- 
tion. Py>r  tbe  first  time,  we  were  officially 
committing  American  arms,  money,  military 
advisors  to  a  colonial  war  on  tbe  side  of 
colonial  power. 


Tbe  decision  by  President  Truman  was 
made  in  a  peculiarly  turbulent  pdiUcai 
climate.  The  fall  of  China  had  so  cliarged 
the  political  atmosphere  In  Washington  that 
the  French  appeal  for  assistance  met  readily 
receptive  ears.  The  overt  attack  by  tbe  Com- 
niunlsts  in  Korea,  combined  with  tbe  Com- 
munist recognition  of  Ho  Chl  Minb  earlier 
in  1.he  year,  seemed  to  justify  even  more 
the     position     adopted     by     the     Truman 

A/im1nlat.ra.»lr»r» 

In  August  Of  1950,  the  first  American  mill- 
tary  advisors  arrived  in  Vietnam — 35  of  them. 

From  this  point,  all  opponents  of  tbe  Bao 
Dai  government  were  labeled  Communists 
by  the  French.  The  tragic,  unintended  re- 
sult of  this  war.  as  President  Elsenhower 
noted  in  his  book,  "Mandate  for  Change,  The 
White  House  Years": 

"...  had  elections  been  held  as  of  the  time 
of  the  fighting,  possibly  80  percent  of  the 
population  would  have  voted  for  the  Com- 
munist Ho  Chl  Mlnh  as  their  leader,  rather 
than  Chief  of  State,  Bao  Dai.  .  .  ." 

The  Eisenhower  inheritance 

Aid  received  from  Oommunist  China  be- 
ginning In  1950  had  already  enabled  Ho  Obi 
Minh's  forces  to  captvire  one  by  one  the  entire 
French  line  of  forts  along  the  Chinese  border. 
With  tbe  conclusion  of  the  Korean  War, 
Communist  China  was  able  to  Increase  its 
aid  to  the  Vletmlnh. 

In  1953,  President  Elsenhower  took  office. 
He  was  forced  to  make  basic  decisions  on 
Indochina  almost  at  once.  Most  Important 
was  whether  to  continue  assistance  to  the 
French,  cut  it  bctck,  or  end  it.  President  Eisen- 
hower decided  to  continue  and  Increase 
American  aid,  but  to  attempt  to  channel  this 
aid  around  the  French  directly  to  Bao  Dal 
and  the  Vietnamese  people.  He  hoped  to  make 
Bao  Dal  more  indejjendent  ot  France,  more 
acceptable  to  the  Vietnamese. 

The  French  balked,  insisting  on  keeping 
total  control  over  all  military  and  most  eco- 
nomic aid.  A  relatively  small  program  of  di- 
rect aid  to  the  Vietnamese  continued,  al- 
though it  was  resented  by  the  French, 

By  1954  otir  aid  program  had  totaled  over 
$1   billion.  As  the  French  military  collapse 
accelerated,  we  were  undervrriting  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  their  war. 
Troubled  jpr*nj; 

In  Jsmuary  and  February  of  1954  a  four 
power  conference  met  to  discuss  the  status 
of  Bwlin.  Unable  to  resolve  that  question 
the  representatives  turned  to  other  matters 
and  agreed  that  a  conference  at  Geneva 
would  l>e  convened  in  May  to  effect  "a  politi- 
cal settlement  of  the  Korean  question"  and 
to  discuss  "the  problem  of  restoring  peace 
In  Indochina."  While  not  originally  intended 
as  a  conference  to  settle  boundaries  in  Indo- 
china, but  rather  as  a  discussion  of  a  cease 
fire,  Ho  Chi  Minh's  artillery  was  already  at 
work  writing  a  different  conclusion.  The  saga 
of  Dlen  Blen  Phu  had  begun. 

With  the  French  military  catastrophe  at 
hand.  President  Elsenhower  had  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  Intervene  directly.  The 
question  of  American  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam was  put  to  the  President  on  March  20. 
1954,  by  tbe  French  Chief  of  StaS,  General 
Paul  Ely.  He  stated  that  only  by  massive 
American  intervention  could  France  hope  to 
prevent  a  defeat  at  Dlen  Bien  Phu.  Without 
such  int^-vention,  it  was  Intimated,  France 
would  be  obliged  to  negotiate  a  settlenient 
with  the  Vletmlnh. 

In  short,  the  general  French  thesis — sup- 
ported by  many  Americans — seemed  to  be 
that  if  we  did  not  Intervene  we  would  t>e 
handing  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Communists. 

A  sharp  argument  arose  within  the  Btsen- 
hower  Administration.  The  Chairman  of  tbe 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Arthur  Rad- 
ford, proposed  a  major  United  States  mili- 
tary  intervention   from   Uie   sea   beginning 
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wltb  air  strlkea  to  support  the  French  at 
Dl«n  Blen  Pbu.  Oeneml  Matthew  Rldgway 
oppoMd  this. 

Oopgrewlonal  leaders  were  conjulted. 

President  Elsenhower  gave  sertoua  con- 
sideration to  such  propoeals.  However,  he 
alao  dreuJated  our  allies  in  ETurope  and  else- 
where aa  to  the  advlsabllttj  of  and  their  will. 
Ingneaa  to  Join  In  such  an  tnterrentlon  He 
made  clear  that  any  Intervention  would  have 
to  be  }olnt.  not  unilateral  Britain  waa  the 
key.  and  refuaed.  fearing  It  would  scuttle  the 
pexkdlnc  Geneva  Conference  and  Involve 
them  In  another  endless  colonial  war. 

Furthermore,  France  would  not  give  satis- 
factory assurances,  even  at  this  late  dat«, 
that  It  would  grant  Independence  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Indochina. 

In  the  end.  President  Ertnenhower  refused 
to  p«rmlt  a  unilateral  armed  intervention  to 
save  a  colonial  regime 

Hs  declared  that  he  could  not  "  .  con- 
ceive of  a  greater  tragedy  for  America  than 
to  get  bearliy  involved  now  in  on  all-out  war 
In  any  of  those  regions    i Indochina)  " 

The  Kiaenhower  approach 

Several  facts  are  worth  noting  President 
Staenhoirer,  the  professional  military  man. 
permitted  a  full,  free  debate  over  our  Viet- 
nam policy  among  miuttu^  chiefs  In  effect. 
It  was  General  Rldgway  arguing  against  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Ad- 
miral Radford. 

He  alao  listened  to  Members  of  Congress 
who  objected  to  American  intervention  In 
Vietnam. 

Bven  though  we  had  expended  enormous 
amounts  of  aid  in  support  of  the  French  In 
Vietnam.  President  Elsenhower  was  willing 
to  eaah  In  his  chips  in  19&4.  no  matter  how 
humiliating  It  might  be  to  admit  we  had 
backed  a  loser,  rather  than  throw  good  blood 
aftsr  bad  money 

In  other  words,  he  realized  the  application 
of  military  power  could  not  resolve  a  hope- 
less political  situation  in  Vietnam. 

President  Elsenhower  had  listened  to  all 
ths  arguments  and  weighed  them  carefully. 
R«fanU«ss  of  which  individual  advanced 
whAt  argument,  the  ultimate  decision  was 
ths  President's  It  was  not  the  arguments 
that  preceded  it.  but  the  decision  that 
counted. 

The  decision  had  the  effect,  as  well,  of 
oemsntlng  as  an  American  position  sub- 
■ertbsd  to  by  Republican  and  Democrat  alike. 
at  that  tlzne,  that  we  should  not  become  in- 
volved In  another  land  war  in  Asia. 

As  a  footoote  to  history.  OeneraJ  Matthew 
B.  Etldgw«7  was  to  write  in  bis  memoirs 

"Wh«n  the  day  oomes  for  me  to  face  my 
Makar  and  account  for  my  actions,  the  thing 
I  would  be  most  humbly  proud  of  was  the 
fact  that  I  fought  against,  and  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  preventing,  the  carrying  out  of 
BOOM  harebrained  tactical  schemes  which 
would  have  cost  the  lives  of  some  thousands 
of  man.  To  that  list  of  tragic  accidents  that 
fortunately  never  happened  I  would  add  the 
Indochina  intervention." 

The  Oeneva  Conference 
Ths  Oen«va  Conference  was  not  arranged 
to  preside  over  the  partition  of  Vietnam 
nor  the  withdrawal  of  n^nce  Events  at  Dlen 
Bleu  Phu — which  fell  on  May  7.  the  day  be- 
fore the  Vietnam  phase  of  the  Conference 
opened— -dictated  otherwise  The  Conference 
did  partttlon  Vietnam  and  registered  uJtl- 
mats  Tnaeh  withdrawal 

PartletpaUng  in  the  Indochina  phase  were 
ths  United  States.  France.  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  X7nl«o.  and  aft«r  prolonged  haggling. 
Communist  China.  These  powers  finally 
agreed  afreed  that  representatives  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  take  part  along  with  a  rep- 
ressntttttTS  of  Bao  Dai  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

TlM  Coofsrenos  was  uniquely  struotv-ed 
In  tluU  ths  five  great  powers  were  Interested 
In  aa  atrssment  on  Indochina  but  were  alao 
Inter  wted   In   other   problems    and   negotia- 


tions of  equal  delicacy  Indeed  they  may  have 
considered  the  latter  of  greater  Importance 
than  peace  In  Indochina. 

The  key  was  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity The  US  ajid  Britain  were  attempt- 
ing to  found  EDC  and  felt  they  could  not 
over-prosBore  France  on  the  Indochina  ques- 
tion The  Soviet  Union  was  equally  Interested 
in  blocking  EDC  and  pressured  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  make  concessions  to  France  which  Ho  did 
not  feel  were  JustlQed.  Since  the  Vletminh 
controlled  three-quarters  of  all  Vietnam,  Ho 
was  confident  he  could  quickly  capture  the 
reet  He  alao  felt  It  was  but  a  matter  of  time 
before  Laos  also  fell  to  Communist  rule. 
Communlat  China,  at  the  time,  was  trying 
t.3  present  a  more  moderate  Image  to  the 
world  and  was  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  forcUig  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  taae 
his  demands 

During  the  Conference  France  underwent 
a  domestic  crisis  because  of  mlUt*ir>-  reverses 
m  Indochina  and  elected  a  new  Premier,  and 
thus  a  new  set  of  ne^illa-tors.  Even  so, 
France  emerged  fr.im  the  Conference  having 
salvaged  at  the  negotiating  table  much  oi 
which    she    had    last    on    the    battleHeld 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  agreed  to  pull  Vletminh 
forces  out  of  South  Vietnam,  which  they 
largely  controlled,  back  above  the  17th 
parallel. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  withdrawal  of 
Tegular  tn>jpe.  '  but  did  not  press  the  Issue 
of  guerrillas  There  was  to  t)e  only  routine 
replacement  of  troops  and  armament  Rein- 
forcement and  introduction  of  new  weapons 
were  prohibited  The  population  was  to  be 
allowed  to  move  freely  from  one  rone  to  an- 
other A  sf)eclal  "regroupment  area"  was 
created  In  Laos  for  the  Communist  Pathet 
Lao.  composed  of  the  northern  provinces  bor- 
dering on  China  and  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  subject  of  reunification  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam  the  Conference  made  It 
clear  the  I7th  p>arallel  was  not  to  be  a  per- 
manent dividing  line  It  called  for  nation- 
wide elections  within  two  years,  by  July  1958 
This  last  provision  was  assented  to  orally  by 
all  parties  except  the  U  3.  and  Bao  Dal 

The  International  Control  Commission 
was  to  supervise  observance  of  all  provisions 
Including  elections  Tb«  Commission  was 
composed  of  India  (chairman).  Poland  and 
Canada. 

Neither  the  U  3  nor  South  Vietnam  signed 
the  agreemenu  The  U  3  .  In  a  separate  state- 
ment, declared  It  would  refrain  from  disturb- 
ing the  agreemenu  The  Vletminh  probably 
were  persuaded  to  accept  the  agreement  be- 
cause they  felt  confident  that  In  two  years 
the  elections  would  sweep  them  Into  power 

Principal  gain  of  the  Vletminh  was  Inter- 
national recognition  of  their  control  over 
what  has  since  become  known  as  North 
Vietnam. 

France — the  government  and  French  citi- 
zens— emerged  from  Geneva  with  Vietnam 
no  longer  a  drain  on  resources  and  man- 
power, but  with  their  commercial  interests 
Intact  In  South  Vietnam.  They  profited 
vastly  from  the  American  Investment,  both 
economic  and  military,  all  through  this  dec- 
ade They  still  profit  today 

The  nev  South  Vietnam 

With  Vietnam  divided— at  least  tem- 
porarily— as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, the  Elsenhower  Administration  was 
faced  with  yet  another  critical  decision 
whether  to  give  aid  to  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam 

During  the  Geneva  Conference.  Bao  Dal 
had  persuaded  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  to  become 
premier  of  his  government  Diem  was  strongly 
nationalist.  anti-French  and  antl-Conxmu- 
nlst  He  was.  however,  an  unknown  quantity, 
both  In  his  homeland  and  Internationally. 
as  to  bis  ability  to  govern:  nuiny  considered 
him  a  mere  caretaker  until  the  19S0  elections 
when,  they  were  confident.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
would  come  back  to  power. 


The  events  of  the  next  18  months  read 
like  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  court.  There 
were  American  offlclala — civil  and  military— 
who  supported  Diem,  and  Americans  who 
thought  him  Inadequate.  There  were  French 
officials  who  actively  conspired  against  him; 
others  actively  cooperated  Bao  Dal — "gov- 
erning" from  Parts  or  the  Riviera — alternate- 
ly backed  his  premier,  charged  him  with 
usurping  his  power,  demanded  his  resigna- 
tion, or  ordered  Viet  troops  to  fight  in  his 
defense.  Dlem's  army  commander  negotiated 
with  the  French,  or  disaffected  Vietnamese, 
to  overthrow  him. 

Diem  bad  no  administrative  corps  upon 
which  to  draw,  the  French  were  leaving  and 
Vietnamese  who  had  served  under  the 
French  were  not  welcome.  Great  areas  of 
South  Vietnam  were  governed  by  nearly 
autonomous  religious  sects  with  their  own 
armies.  The  Saigon  police  were  a  Mafia- 
like  group  of  gangsters— also  with  their  own 
mlllUa 

Compounding  the  confusion  in  Saigon,  a 
million  refugees  from  the  north  fled  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  Communist  dictatorship  and  settled 
In  South  Vietnam.  Diem  bad  to  provide 
housing,  employment  and  food  for  the  refu- 
gees and  attempt  to  relocate  them. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  used  the  two  years  1054-56 
to  consolidate  his  power  In  North  Vietnam 
No  longer  leading  a  band  of  guerrillas,  be 
t'X>k  the  course  all  newly-constituted  Com- 
munist regimes  have  taken.  TTiose  who  op- 
posed his  rule  were  killed.  At  least  50,000. 
perhaps  as  many  as  100,000  were  slaughtered 
A  peasant  uprtslng  were  put  down  brutally 
Small  landowners — many  of  them  with  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  an  acre — were  treated  as 
though  they  were  absentee  landlords:  they 
were  shot. 

In  short,  the  millions  who  fied  south  were 
fieelng  a  reign  of  terror 

Diem    The  nuccessful  years 

Diem  hung  on.  For  the  first  time  there  wan 
a  Vietnam  Independent  of  both  France  and 
the  Communists  A  group  of  officials  with- 
in the  Elsenhower  Administration  argued 
that  this  fact  alone  mertted  Amertcan  sup- 
port and  aid.  Additionally,  they  argued,  such 
aid  could  now  go  directly  to  the  Vietnamese 
people.  In  line  with  the  ortglnal  Elsenhower 
goal 

Thus,  when  Diem  formerly  requested  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States — economic 
aid  Immediately  to  help  care  for  the  refugees 
as  well  as  long-term  aid  programs — Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  agreed  to  help  In  a  letter 
dated  October  33,  1954. 

That  letter,  so  often  trotted  out  by  suc- 
ceeding Administrations  to  prove  that  what- 
ever they  did  was  simply  in  line  with  the 
Elsenhower  "legacy"  deserves  to  be  quoted 

"I  am  accordingly,  instructing  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  .  .  to  examine  with  you  in 
your  capacity  as  Chief  of  Government,  how 
an  intelligent  program  of  American  aid  given 
directly  to  your  Government  can  serve  to 
assist  Vietnam  In  Its  present  hour  of  trtal, 
provided  that  your  Government  Is  prepared 
to  give  assurances  as  to  the  standards  of 
performance  It  would  t>e  able  to  maintain 
In  the  event  such  aid  Is  supplied. 

"The  purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  exi>ects  that  this 
aid  win  be  met  by  performance  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  In  undertak- 
ing needed  reforms.  It  hopes  that  such  aid. 
combined  with  your  own  continuing  efforts, 
will  contribute  effectively  toward  an  Inde- 
pendent Vietnam,  endowed  with  a  strong 
Government.  Such  a  Government  would.  I 
hope,  be  so  responsive  to  ths  nationalistic 
aspirations  of  Its  people,  so  enlightened  In 
purpose  and  effective  performance,  that  It 
will  be  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad 
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and  discourage  any  who  might  wish  to  Im- 
pose a  foreign  Ideology  on  your  free  people." 

There  are  several  points  worth  noting  with 
respect  to  this  offer  of  aid. 

The  most  Important  is  that  a  primary  con- 
dition was  attached,  and  reiterated  In  several 
different  ways,  to  wit,  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernment had  to  make  the  proper  effort  to 
survive  on  its  own  In  order  to  receive  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance.  This  prin- 
ciple of  "self-help"  on  the  part  of  the  recip- 
ient country  had  long  been  advocated  by 
Republicans. 

The  letter  was  primarily  "political"  In  Its 
prescriptions,  emphasising  the  establishment 
of  a  "strong."  "viable"  government,  and  the 
effecting  of  needed  reforms  In  the  country. 
The  military  program  was  Intended  to  es- 
uibllsh  a  climate  of  security  to  make  the 
former  possible. 

A  month  previous.  In  September  1064,  the 
SEATO  agreement  and  the  Manila  Pact  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  U.S.  and  other  nations, 
specifically  giving  the  states  of  Indochina 
a  guarantee  against  aggression  from  the  out- 
side and  subversion  from  within. 

This,  plus  the  promise  of  aid,  had  the 
Immediate  effect  of  giving  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment a  combination  of  psychological,  eco- 
nomic and  military  suppKirt  necessary  for  It 
to  survive. 

Diem,  thereafter,  moved  first  against  the 
gangsters  around  Saigon,  and  after  defeat- 
ing and  dispersing  them,  disarmed  and  sup- 
pressed the  autonomous  religions  sects.  By 
October  1055.  he  felt  strong  encoigh  to  pro- 
poee  a  referendum  between  the  absent  Bao 
Dal  and  himself.  It  was  clear  that  Diem 
would  have  won  overwhelmingly  In  any 
event,  but  bis  brother  felt  It  necessary  to 
manipulate  the  election  giving  Diem  about 
98  percent  of  the  vote.  This  was  the  first  In- 
dication that  Dlem's  concept  of  a  "viable" 
government  was  one  in  which  authority  was 
centralized  in  the  person  of  the  President. 

The  1956  nonelection 

The  Geneva  Agreements  called  for  a  na- 
tional plebesclte  In  Vietnam  by  July  1956. 
That  election  whs  never  held. 

Diem  knew  that  were  the  election  to  be 
held,  it  would  be  a  popularity  contest  be- 
tween himself  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh;  and  he 
knew  Ho  would  quite  likely  win.  Ho  was  far 
better  known  as  the  leader  In  the  fight 
against  Prance.  He  had  the  aura  of  success 
about  him.  On  a  head-count  basis  there  were 
simply  more  votes  to  be  cast  In  the  north 
than  In  South  Vietnam.  Further,  Diem  felt 
the  International  Control  Commission  could 
not  supervise  the  election  properly  In  the 
North  and  that  Ho  could  as  easily  manipu- 
late the  polling  there  as  Diem  had  In  his  own 
election  In  1955.  Finally,  France,  which  had 
been  commissioned  at  Geneva  to  help  the 
ICC  supervise  the  election  in  the  south  had 
pulled  out  completely,  early  In  1965,  at  Dlem's 
Insistence  The  Geneva  co-chairmen,  Britain 
and  Russia  did  not  name  a  replacement  for 
the  French. 

So,  Diem  decided  against  allowing  the  elec- 
tion. 

He  defended  his  action  by  saying  neither 
his  Government  nor  the  United  States  had 
agreed  at  Geneva  to  the  election  and  there- 
fore were  not  bound  by  that  agreement,  and 
that  France,  which  had  agreed  was  gone. 
Technically,  perhaps,  he  was  correct.  His  de- 
cUslon  foreshadowed  a  renewal  of  guerrilla 
activity  a  year  later.  In  1957,  which  became 
diingerously  widespread  and  brutal  In  1050- 
60. 

Diem  in  decline 

Diem,  by  1957,  bad  taken  other  actions 
which  made  the  renewal  of  revolutionary 
guerrilla  warfare  both  Inevitable  and  suc- 
cessful. 

He  suppressed  all  political  opposition  In 
the  south,  and  not  Just  the  Viet  Cong,  but 
those  who  attempted  to  criticize  him  through 
the  regular  channels  of  parliament  and  press. 


Hla  administration  drew  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  Catholic  refugees  frcxn  the  north, 
causing  the  beginnings  of  friction  with  the 
largely  Buddhist  population  of  the  south. 

Throughout  history  Vietnam's  thousands 
of  Tillages  were  traditionally  governed  by 
Tillage  chiefs  or  headmen.  These  village  lead- 
ers had  their  family  roots  deep  In  the  local 
soil,  many  having  lived  In  the  same  village 
for  centuries.  Diem  chose  to  replace  many  of 
these  village  headmen  with  apptolntees  of  his 
own  from  Saigon,  causing  deep  resentment 
among  the  vlUagers  so  governed. 

This  resentment  made  it  easier  for  the  Viet 
Cong  to  draw  much  of  Its  early  support  from 
non-Communist  South  Vietnamese.  Many  of 
the  revolutionists  In  the  South  were  not  nec- 
essarily Conununlst  to  begin  with,  but 
rather  antl-Salgon  or  anti-Diem. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration  has  been 
criticized  for  not  pushing  Diem  harder  on 
political  "reforms."  What  Is  really  meant  is 
that  Diem  allowed  the  power  structure  he 
had  so  carefully  put  together  In  1054-55  to 
disintegrate.  To  talk  of  superimposing  west- 
ern democratic  Institutions  overnight  on  the 
Vietnamese  culture  Is  pointless.  There  exists 
no  truly  democratic  nation  from  Burma  to 
the  gates  of  China  In  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

A  candid  statement  aa  to  Dlem's  disinte- 
grating regime,  however,  should  not  obscure 
one  important  point. 

President  Elsenhower  stuck  to  bis  basic 
position  that  If  there  was  a  solution  In  South 
Vietnam,  It  was  political  and  not  military. 
Insofar  as  the  U.S.  was  concerned.  That 
fundamental  precept  was  not  to  be  altered 
until  1061  when  the  new  Administration  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  took  office. 

Thus,  the  Bepubllcan  position  could  be 
summarized: 

(1)  No  American  armies  In  Asia,  no  land 
war  In  Asia; 

(2)  No  commitment  to  aid  colonialism  or 
to  suppress  nationalism  In  Asia; 

(3)  In  any  event,  no  tinllateral  military 
Intervention;  a  reeort  to  force  only  under 
some  Intematlonai  sanction,  in  particular 
the  UJ*.; 

(4)  Any  multilateral  commitment  to  force 
should  be  In  a  q>eclflc  area,  for  a  specific, 
limited  purpose  in  order  to  keep  the  conflict 
localized; 

(5)  Specifically  in  South  Vietnam,  the  sup- 
plying of  aid — money,  supplies,  arms — but 
not  U.S.  armies. 

PABT   n — TXAIfl  or  FAILtTBB 

The  Kennedy  administration 

In  1081  President  Kennedy  had  most  of 
the  same  options  President  Elsenhower  had 
in  1053;  he  could  contintie  economic  and 
military  aid  with  the  same  emphasis  on  a 
political  solution;  be  could  Increase  aid,  cut 
it,  or  phase  It  out.    The  choice  was  his. 

We  tend  to  forget  the  poUUcal  climate  of 
the  time.  The  tone  of  the  new  Administration 
was  one  of  disdain  for  the  performance  of 
Elsenhower,  particularly  In  the  field  of  for- 
elgTk  affairs.  There  was  a  tendency  In  the 
Kennedy  Administration  to  believe  that 
everything  could  be  fixed  If  the  proper  Amer- 
ican was  sent  there  to  fljc  It. 

On  April  30,  in  Vietnam,  a  group  of  18 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  who  bad  fought 
against  the  French  signed  an  open  letter  to 
Diem  demanding  economic,  administrative 
and  military  reforms.  By  November  11,  antl- 
Diem  feeling  was  so  Intense  a  military  coup 
by  elite  paratroop  battalions  was  attempted 
against  the  Diem  regime.  It  failed. 

One  month  later,  in  December  1060,  the 
National  Front  for  Liberation  of  South  Viet- 
nam (NLF)  was  formed  by  militant  South 
Vietnamese  lns\irgents — mostly  Communists. 
Their  platform  was  a  renewal  of  open,  armed 
warfare  against  the  Saigon  government,  fol- 
lowing 3  years  of  terror  and  assassination. 

In  dealing  with  the  NLP,  successive  Demo- 
cratic Administrations  hf.ve  assumed  since 
1061  that  the  revival  of  the  war  in  the  South 


was  undertaken  solely  at  Hanoi's  Initiative. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  says  the  war 
in  the  south  "could  end  literally  In  34  hours" 
if  Hanoi  80  decided. 

U.S.  State  Department  assumptions  that 
(1)  South  Vietnamese  Communists  are 
totally  controlled  by  Hanoi,  and  (2)  there  Is 
absolutely  no  difference  between  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  two,  are  open  to  question. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  NLF  has  been 
southern  oriented.  Forty  of  their  senior  lead- 
ers were  native  South  Vietnamese.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Communists  have.  In  the  past, 
found  Hanoi  quite  willing  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments at  the  expense  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese where  Communist  or  not.  Examples: 

One,  on  March  6,  1046,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  with  the  French 
which  provided  for  a  "free  state"  embracing 
what  is  now  North  Vietnam,  but  leaving 
southern  Vietnam  under  French  control. 

Two,  a  second  agreement  on  September  14, 
1946,  further  conflrmed  Paris  rule  over  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

Three,  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  July  1054. 
left  the  south  under  control  of  the  Diem 
government  for  at  least  2  more  years — this 
when  most  of  the  south  was  already  under 
C(»nmunist  control. 

Pour,  thereafter,  neither  Hanoi  nor  Pe- 
king, nor  Moscow  made  strong  representa- 
tions against  dropping  elections  In  1956,  in 
effect  confirming  Dlem's  control  and  leaving 
the  South  Vietnamese  Ccmimunlsts  out  in 
the  cold 

All  of  which  is  a  reminder  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Communists  that  North  Vietnam 
has  separate  Interests,  and  has  not  in  the 
past  been  the  most  reliable  of  allies. 

On  January  29,  1961.  Hanoi  Radio  recog- 
nized the  NLF,  praised  It  and  shortly  there- 
after infiltration  from  North  Vietnam  into 
the  south  was  step[>ed  up.  Terrorism  was  on 
the  rise;  assassinations  of  South  Vietnamese 
increased;  attacks  on  Diem  military  forces 
rose  In  number  and  ferocity. 

President  Kennedy,  concerned  with  this 
Increased  Communist  activity,  told  a  news 
conference  on  May  5,  1061,  use  of  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

Thereafter,  American  counter-insurgency 
forces  were  moved  into  South  Vietnam;  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  reverted  to  old  fashioned  grun- 
boat  diplomacy  and  sent  an  aircraft  carrier 
to  demonstrate  off  Haiphong;  troops  were 
sent  Into  Thailand  and  then  withdrawn  to 
show  our  strength  and  readiness  to  move. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  1967  these 
maneuvers  seem  to  have  the  thrust  and 
feint  of  shadow  boxing,  but  they  were  mili- 
tary actions  and  made  more  fateful  military 
actions  which  were  to  follow  much  easier. 

The  parade  to  Saigon 

In  1961,  too,  began  a  piarade  of  political, 
diplomatic  and  military  figures  from  Wash- 
ington to  Saigon.  May  11,  six  days  after  the 
President's  press  conference.  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  dispatched  to  South- 
east Asia.  Warmed  by  a  cordial,  twt>-day  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Johnson  likened  President  Diem  to 
George  Washington,  Andrew  Jackson,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Win- 
ston Churchill. 

In  a  Joint  statement  at  Saigon,  May  13, 
Diem  and  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

"The  United  States  recognizes  that  the 
President  of  Vietnam,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  who 
was  recently  reelected  to  office  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  his  countrymen  despite 
bitter  Communist  opposition,  la  In  the  van- 
guard of  those  leaders  who  stand  for  freedom 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Communist  empire  In 
Asia." 

On  returning  from  Southeast  Asia,  Vice 
President  Johnson  wrote  a  memorandum  to 
President  Kennedy  dated  May  23,  1961: 

"The  fundamental  decision  required  of  the 
United  States — and  time  is  of  the  greatest 
importance — Is  whether  we  are  to  attempt  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  Communist  expansion 
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now  in  Southeast  Asia  by  a  major  effort  In 
■upport  ot  the  rorcea  of  freedom  In  the  area 
or  t^row  In  tbe  towel  This  decision  must  b« 
mad*  tn  a  full  realization  of  tbe  very  heavy 
Mid  continuing  coats  involved  In  terms  of 
money,  of  effort,  and  uf  U  S  prestige.  It  must 
hm  made  with  the  knowledge  that  at  some 
point  we  may  be  faced  with  the  further  deci- 
sion of  whether  we  commit  major  C  S  forces 
to  tn«  area  or  cut  our  losses  and  withdraw 
■tiould  our  efforts  fall  We  must  remain 
master  of  this  decision  " 

Close  upon  the  Vice  President's  heels.  Pro- 
fwnr  Eugene  Staley  of  Stanford  University 
Tlalt«d  Saigon  for  the  Administration  He  was 
eomnUaatoned  to  direct  an  all-embracing 
study  which  was  to  form  the  basis  for  a  new 
procnun  of  American  aid 

Staley  ttrateyxc  Karniets 

Staley  prescribed  lar^e  Increases  In  the 
Vletnamwe  army,  the  Civil  Guard  and  village 
militia,  tO((ether  with  an  Increased  flow  of 
arma  and  radio  communications  equipment 
Moat  of  this  equipment  which  went  to  the 
TlUacaa  was  later  acquired  by  the  Viet  Cong 

The  Staley  plan  also  called  for  creation  of 
tha  Strate^c  Hamlet,  whereby  scattered  vtl- 
lag«r«  would  be  brought  together  in  com- 
pounds iMtter  to  protect  them  from  maraud- 
ing Vlat  Cong  It  was  based  on  the  successful 
BrlUah  tactic  in  Malaya 

Tbara  were,  however,  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  British  situation  in  Malaya  a 
decade  earlier  and  that  found  tn  Vietnam 
in  IMl. 

Plrwt,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Thailand 
government,  tbe  British  were  able  to  seal  the 
border  and  therefore  deny  the  Communists 
In  Walaya  any  overland  supply  routes. 

Second,  the  Communist  foe  were  largely 
Chlnaae  aliens,  squatters,  and  therefore 
readily  identifiable 

Third,  the  native  Malayan  people  were 
willing  to  cooperate  because  of  the  hostility 
with  which  they  regarded  these  Chinese 
aliens.  At  most  in  Malaya  the  hard-core 
Communist  terrorists  numbered  no  more 
than  t.OOO  and  the  total  Chinese  population 
something  over  400.000 

Fourth,  the  French  had  already  tried  It 
during  their  war  In  Vietnam  and  failed 

In  Vietnam  there  could  oe  no  sealing  off  of 
the  tiaotlan  border  which  was  oootrolled  by 
Communists.  Inflltratlon  and  cross-border 
moremant  were  easy  for  the  guerrillas.  In 
Vietnam,  tbe  Communist  guerrillas  were  in- 
dlganoua  and  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  non-Coaununlst  villagers.  In  Vietnam 
tlM  TlUagers  had  lived  on  the  same  land  fur 
generations.  They  objected  vehemently  to 
being  moved  from  their  villages  into  what 
oould  too  often  be  described  as  concentra- 
tion camps.  Finally.  In  Vietnam  the  guer- 
rlUaa  totaled  between  15.000  and  30.000 
anned  men  in  1941  and  by  1963  this  figure 
had  grown  to  30.000 

Tet,  President  Kennedy  approved  the  pro- 
gram. On  September  17,  1961.  R  O  K 
Thompson,  former  permanent  Defense  Sec- 
retary In  Malaya,  was  brought  to  Vietnam  to 
put  the  Staley  plan  Into  action 

r'le  Taylor -Rostoic  mianon 

On  October  11.  1961.  President  Kennedy 
announced  he  was  sending  his  military  ad- 
visor, Oeneral  Maxwell  Taylor,  and  Econo- 
mist Walt  W.  Roetow  then  the  Presidents 
Deputy  Assistant  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, to  South  Vietnam  Their  mission. 
charged  ths  President  was  to  find  out 
"whether  Vietnamese  nationalism  bad 
turned  irrevocably  against  us  or  still  might 
■erre  aa  a  basis  for  the  fight  against  Com- 
munism." 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Taylor  re- 
port contained  not  simply  recommendations 
to  beef  up  and  improve  military  operations. 
but  made  a  strong  case  for  sweeping  political 
reforms  In  tbe  Diem  government,  including 
Increaaed  freedom  of  speech,  some  form  of 


decentralization,  and  tbe  release  from  Jail  of 
bona  flde  nationalist  leaders 

Unfortunately.  Oeneral  Taylor's  report  was 
severely  denounced  by  the  government-con- 
trolled Saigon  press  for  what  It  termed  an 
attempt  to  Infringe  on  South  Vietnamese 
sovereignty  On  November  34.  1961.  the  news- 
paper Thot-Bao  ran  an  eight-column  head- 
line "Republic  of  Vietnam  No  Ouinea  Pig 
Pur  Capitalist  Imperialism  Is  It  Not  Time  to 
Revise  Vietnamese- American  Collabora- 
tion?" The  accompanying  article,  echoed  by 
other  Saigon  newspapers,  contained  accu- 
sations uf  American  'Interference  '  with  In- 
ternal affairs  of  South  Vietnam,  alnted  at 
"gaining  proQts  under  the  eiploltatlon  pol- 
icy of  capitalist  Imperlall.im  "  The  Diem  gov- 
ernment refused  to  be  swayed  by  broad  dip- 
lomatic hints  that  we  might  recall  our 
Ambassador  If  refurms  were  not  effected 

The  result  was  a  Joint  American-Viet- 
namese eleven-p<jlnt  declaration  of  January 
1962.  which  was  cienrly  a  compromise  In 
favor  of  Saigon  The  political  reforms  urged 
by  Taylor  were  watered  down,  but  military 
and  economic   support   were   Increased 

T'le  quaUtatw*  nht/t 

The  war  In  Vietnam — and  American  In- 
volvement had  taken  a  qiiallUitlve  shift 
By  the  end  of  1961,  It  became  apparent  that 
the  Kennedy  Admlnlstratli.n  had  opted  for 
military  Intervention 

Arthur  Schleslnger  admits  that  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's decision  at  the  end  of  1961  was  to 
place  the  main  emphasis  on  the  military 
effort  " 

The  first  American  soldier  was  killed  in 
open  combat  In  1961 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct  account  i  if  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  decision  to  escalate  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  Is  that  of  his  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs  Robert  Manning, 
who  wrote  In  April   1967 

'One  day  late  In  1961  President  Kennedy 
discussed  with  his  counselors  a  decision  to 
increase  the  American  'presence'  In  South 
Viet  Nam  from  a  few  hundred  military  ad- 
visers' to  a  military  force  of  19  000  men 
Undersecretary  of  State  Oeorge  Ball  opposed 
this,  arguing  that  It  would  seriously  alter  the 
character  of  the  war  and  might  eventually 
suck  more  than  300,000  American  men  Into 
action  there  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
agreed  that  Ball's  reservations  were  fair  ones, 
but  they  were  willing  to  risk  tbe  conse- 
quences   Kennedy  decided  that   he  was  toci 

"Hindsight  marks  that  decision  as  a  critical 
step  In  this  country's  creeping  escalation 
toward  Intematlcjnal  tragedy  and  a  domestic 
crisis  of  politics  and  morality  Tet  In  the  news 
reports  of  the  day  It  was  characterized  only 
as  a  'modest'  Increase  In  American  advisory 
help  to  the  beleaguered  S<jutb  Vietnamese 
government 

"What  If  news  reporters  had  been  told  of 
the  full  dlscviRslon''  They  would  have  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  bad  decided 
to  Increase  Its  commitment  to  IS  000  men, 
that  this  might  lead  to  the  involvement  of 
as  many  as  300  OOO  soldiers — then  unthink- 
able- and  that  the  President's  advisers  dis- 
agreed about  taking  such  a  step  If  the  news- 
men had  told  that  story,  how  would  the 
American  public  have  reacted?  Would  the 
course  of  history  have  been  changed''" 

N'Ti  —The  historian  searching  for  a 
motive  In  President  Kennedy's  decision  to 
opt  for  a  military  solution  In  Vietnam  finds 
two  separate  accounts  The  first  Is  that  of 
James  Reston,  Nru-  York  Timea  editor  "A 
few  minutes  after  this  meeting  (with 
Khrashchev  In  Vienna  In  June  19611  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  told  me  that  apparently 
Khrushchev  had  decided  that  'anybody 
stupid  enough  to  get  Involved  In  that  situa- 
tion (the  Bay  of  Pigs)  was  Immature,  and 
anybody  who  dldn  t  see  It  thru  was  timid 
and  therefore,  could  be  bullied  '  "  Mr  Reston 
says.     President    Kennedy     then    put     13000 


American  soldiers  Into  Vietnam  as  an  offset 
to  Khrushchev's  estimate  of  him.  altho  he 
was  amply  warned  that  he  was  creating  an 
unlimited  commitment  and  was  violating  all 
his  pronouncements  about  not  allowing  the 
United  States  to  get  Into  an  Asian  land  war 
{Washington  Dally  Neun.  June  2.  1966)  The 
second  account  Is  found  In  'Facing  the 
Brink  "  by  Edward  Welntal  and  Charles  Barl- 
lett.  "Had  he  not  suffered  reverses  In  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  and  Laos.  "  they  write.  "It  may 
well  be  that  President  Kennedy  would  have 
thought  twice  before  expanding  the  Viet  Nam 
commitment  early  In  1962  from  700  to  11.000 
advisers  Had  be  followed  a  long-range  policy 
plan  rather  than  an  understandable  concern 
for  his  image  as  a  result  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco,  he  might  have  reduced  rather  than 
increased  the  Viet  Nam  commitment." 

The  two  principal  historians  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  Theodore  Sorensen  and 
Schleslnger,  tmtb  plead  that  past  American 
policy  gave  Mr  Kennedy  virtually  no  alter- 
native Schleslnger  wrote  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, 'had  no  choice  now  but  to  work  within 
the  situation  he  had  Inherited."  and  Dulles 
policy  In  .South  Vietnam  had  "left  us  In  1961 
no  alternative  but  to  continue  the  effort  of 
1954  ■■  Sorensen  agreed 

Accepting  this  thesis  at  face  value — that 
an  entire  Democratic  Administration  was 
bereft  of  alternatives — pictures  President 
Kennedy  as  a  mere  robot  with  no  reeponslbll- 
lly  for  whatever  actions  be  took  in  Vietnam 
Carried  to  Its  ultimate  absurdity  this  thesis 
presents  Lyndon  Johnson  as  a  captive  of 
Oeorge  Washington's  policies,  with  no  real 
Justification  for  quadrennial  Presidential 
elections. 

United  States  again  backs  Diem 

By  February  7.  1962.  the  total  of  US  mili- 
tary personnel  In  South  Vietnam  had  in- 
creased to  4  000  Three  weeks  later,  two  fight- 
er planes  piloted  by  members  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Air  Force,  bombed  and  strafed  Pres- 
ident DIem's  Saigon  palace  Dlom's  relations 
with  American  newsmen  were  deteriorating 
as  correspondents  for  U  S,  papers  and  net- 
works were  booted  out  of  South  Vietnam  with 
Increasing  frequency,  Tet  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, by  tbe  beginning  of  March  1963, 
was  attempting  to  rally  public  opinion  be- 
hind Diem,  Time  described  It  this  way  on 
February  23.  1963 

"Whatever  the  dlfllculUee.  the  U  8  U  stick- 
ing with  Diem,  Speaking  last  week  to  Ro- 
tarlans  In  Saigon,  U  S,  Ambassador  Frederick 
Noltlng  Jr  urged  critics  of  Diem  to  l>e  tXKwt- 
ers  Instead  of  naysayers.  'The  divisions  among 
patriotic.  antl-Communlst  Vietnamese,  which 
are  no  secret  to  anyone  here,'  said  Noltlng. 
"are  In  my  Judgment  a  great  barrier  to  your 
country's  progress  and  a  real  danger  to  your 
country's  survival,'  Conceding  that  Diem  was 
taking  his  own  sweet  time  In  instituting  re- 
forms. Noltlng  said  that  be  agreed  'to  a  cer- 
tain extent'  with  those  Vletnanmese  who  com- 
plain that  'the  real  benefits  of  a  free  society 
are  not  getting  through  to  the  people.'  But 
he  also  praised  DIem's  "dedicated  and  coura- 
geous leadership."  added  that  reforms  "could 
be  accomplished  relatively  quickly  if  only 
more  people  were  willing  to  work  and  sac- 
rifice to  accomplish  them  " 

Washington  soon  after,  according  to  T'lc 
New  York  Times.  Instructed  the  American 
Mission  In  Saigon  "'to  get  along  with  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  DIem's  regime  come  hell  or 
high  water  and  forget  about  i>ollUcal  re- 
forms" 

Lest  the  scale  be  tipped  too  far  against 
Diem.  It  mu.rt  be  remembered  tbe  fabric  of 
his  regime  was  further  weakened  by  acts  of 
Communist  terrorists  During  1963,  an  esti- 
mated 1,700  South  Vietnamese  civilians  were 
assawlnated  by  the  Viet  Cong,  freq-uently 
with  unimaginable  tmrbarlsm,  and  9.688  were 
kidnaped  Their  targets  were  not  Just  DIem's 
unpopular  village  administrators  but  school- 
teachers,   and    those   engaged   In    agriculture 
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and  social  reform:  literally  Irreplaceable  cit- 
izens of  South  Vietnam. 

Peking  proposal 

On  March  1,  1062,  Secretaxy  Rusk  com- 
mented on  the  request  by  Peking  of  Febru- 
ary 24,  1962  that  the  co-chairmen  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference,  and  other  countries 
concerned,  consult  regarding  Vietnam. 

S&ld  Rusk,  ".  .  .  the  United  States  Is  always 
prepared  to  talk  about  situations  which  rep- 
resent a  threat  to  the  peace,  but  what  must 
be  talked  about  Is  the  root  of  the  trouble; 
In  this  case  It  is  the  Communist  aggression 
against  Vietnam  In  disregard  of  the  Geneva 
Accords." 

No  talks  were  held. 

The  ICC  report 

On  June  2,  1962,  the  Canadian  and  Indian 
members  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission In  Vietnam  created  by  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords  Issued  a  report  (which  Po- 
land refused  to  sign)  charging  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam,  and  the  United  States 
with  factual  violations  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cord. 

Thereafter,  the  Conrunlsslon  Issued  no  more 
reports  until   1965. 

U.S.  Marines  in  Thailand 

In  1961,  Tlie  Three  Prlncei  War  resumed  in 
Lao6  TTie  UB.  had  withdrawn  Its  chips  from 
the  middle  or  "Neutral"  Prince,  and  placed 
them  on  the  "Rightist""  Prince.  His  Royal 
Laotian  Army  suffered  serious  defections  and 
reverses  in  1962.  and  was  driven  by  the  Neu- 
tralist forces  and  Pathet  Lao  Communist 
forces  across  the  Mekong  River  into  Thailand. 
On  May  15,  1962,  at  the  request  of  "Thailand, 
President  Kennedy  dispatched  a  force  of 
5,000  US,  Marines  Into  northern  Thailand. 
On  July  30,  1962.  the  Marines  were  with- 
drawn. Their  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Lao  was.  at  best,  prob- 
lematical. 

The  Conference  convened  in  1961,  and 
finally  achieved  agreement  in  1962.  The 
agreement  was  billed  by  tbe  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration as  neutralizing  all  of  Laos.  Ac- 
tually it  left  untouched  the  Pathet  Lao  con- 
trol of  the  Laotian  territory  bordering  on 
Vietnam,  through  which  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  infiltrating  to  South  Vietnam  and 
supplying  the  Viet  Cong, 

About  this  time .  In  1962.  comforting 
analyses  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  two  of 
the  moet  prominent  US.  State  Department 
officials  were  offered  for  public  consumption, 
one  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  enemy  and 
the  other  as  to  the  limited  nature  of  our 
commitment. 

Said  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W, 
Ball: 

"'The  guerrillas  whom  the  Vietnamese 
Army  Is  fighting  are  under  distinct  handi- 
caps. In  many  cases  they  are  poorly  trained 
and  equipped  and  not  motivated  by  deep 
conviction.  Rather,  they  are  merely  un- 
sophisticated villagers  or  peasants  who  have 
been  conscripted  by  terror  or  treachery.  In 
such  a  case  they  are  likely  to  have  had  only 
rudimentary  training  in  weapons-handling 
and  tactics.  Their  equipment  may  be  make- 
shift, often  Just  what  they  can  capture  or 
fabricate  themselves. 

""Only  the  leaders  and  tbe  hard  core  have  a 
strong  Ideological  conunltment.  The  rank  and 
file  are  their  puppets — those  whom  they  bare 
bought,  coerced,  or  intimidated." 

And  Mr.  Kennedy's  roving  ambassador 
Averell  Harrlman,  in  explaining  why  we  could 
afford  a  military  commitment  in  Vietnam 
but  not  Laos,  said: 

"In  Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  said 
In  1962,  "a  decision  to  assist  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  defend  Itself  against  the  sort 
of  attack  being  waged  In  that  country  would 
not  Involve  the  deployment  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  and  would  not  require  tbe  occupation 
of  foreign  territory  by  the  United  States  or 
other  Western  forces." 


Political  developments  in  South  Vietnam 

On  June  20,  1962,  South  Vietnam's  Na- 
tional Aaaembly  extended  Its  own  term  of 
office  by  one  year.  And  when  on  Octolier  26, 
the  Aaaembly  extended  I^lem's  emergency 
powers  to  rule  by  decree  for  another  year,  l.t 
was  an  act  of  near  prophecy,  for  Diem  was 
assassinated  precisely  one  year  and  seven 
days  thereafter. 

In  conaldering  the  politics  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime. It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  Viet- 
nam, aa  In  most  Asiatic  countries,  no  tra- 
dition of  formal  representative  government 
exists. 

The  Vietnam  nationalist  parties  that 
formed  during  French  rule  were  secret  move- 
ments accustomed  to  operating  clandestinely 
and  often  warring  with  each  other.  This  tra- 
dition of  secretlveness,  of  factionalism,  of 
small,  select  groups  composed  of  men  who 
could  be  trusrted  implicitly,  continues  today. 

Diem  accomplished  a  miracle  In  putting 
together  a  stable  government,  and  attracting 
•upport  of  many  key  factions  of  the  elite  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  there  is  one  point  most 
observers  agree  on,  it  Is  that  from  1958  on- 
ward Diem  seemed  to  draw  Inward,  loelng 
touch  with  the  coalition  he  had  put  together. 

More  and  more,  he  appeared  to  rely  on  the 
ad'vlce  of  his  Immediate  family  and  few 
others.  Personal  govemment,  not  new  to 
Vietnam,  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 

Thus,  when  crack  paratroop  battalions 
surrounded  his  palace  In  1960  and  demanded 
reforms,  their  leaders  were  not  thinking  in 
terms  of  Western  democracy;  rather,  they 
sought  an  end  to  deliberate  use  of  tbe  per- 
sonal power  of  members  of  tbe  Diem  family 
to  monitor  the  loyalty  of  civil  and  military 
officials,  to  control  both  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  policy,  to  determine  who  should 
be  promoted  in  the  civil  and  military  bu- 
reaucradea,  and  to  manipulate  the  military 
In  such  a  way  aa  to  Interfere  with  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  conflict  with  tbe  Viet 
Cong. 

While  Conununlst  pressure  Increaaed,  Diem 
and  his  family  devoted  increasing  attention 
to  sumptuary  legislation  to  Improve  Saigon 
morals.  As  an  example  of  tbe  state  to  which 
the  National  Assembly  had  been  reduced. 
Madam  Nhu — DIem's  sister-in-law — was  able 
to  dictate  legislation  prohibiting  men  and 
women  from  dancing  with  each  other.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  Viet  Cong  victories  multiplied. 
On  January  2,  1963,  a  force  of  200  Viet  Cong 
attacked  and  defeated  a  demoralized  force 
of  2,000  South  Vietnam  regulars  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta.  Five  helicopters  were  shot  down, 
killing  three  Americans. 

By  spring,  military  action  was  overshad- 
owed by  a  serlea  of  tragic  political  events; 
yet  Kennedy  Administration  pronouncements 
remained  highly  optimistic. 

In  1962  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  had 
said,  "Every  quantitative  measurement  we 
have  shows  we're  winning  this  war." 

On  March  8,  1963,  Secretary  Rusk  said  the 
struggle  against  the  Viet  Cong  was  "turning 
an  Important  comer"  and  concluded  EHem's 
forces  "clearly  have  the  initiative  In  most 
areas  of  the  country." 

r?le  fall  of  Diem 

Of  tbe  near-million  North  Vietnamese  who 
fled  southward  in  1964-55,  roughly  90  per- 
cent were  Catholic.  It  was  among  these  peo- 
ple that  Diem  found  many  of  his  most  loyal 
administrators.  South  Vietnam,  predomi- 
nantly non-Chrlatlan,  found  these  refugees 
doubly  alien.  They  were  from  the  north;  they 
were  adherents  of  a  Western  religion.  What- 
ever favoritism  was  shown  northern  Catholics 
by  the  Diem  regime — and  there  is  some  evi- 
dence of  such  favoritism — created  frictions 
and  Jealousies  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Buddhist  majority. 

On  May  8,  1963,  In  the  city  of  Hue,  govern- 
ment troops  flred  into  a  crowd  protesting 
DIem's  strictures  against  flying  the  Buddhist 
flag  during  a  religious  festival. 

Demonatr&tlona  spread  to  Saigon.  On  June 


11,  a  monk  committed  suicide  by  setting  fire 
to  himself,  to  be  followed  in  the  next  six 
months  by  six  other  acts  of  self-lnunolation. 

On  August  21,  DIem's  Special  Forces  at- 
tacked Buddhist  pagodas  in  Saigon,  Hue,  and 
other  cities,  arresting  a  number  of  Buddhists. 

DIem's  Buddhist  Foreign  Secretary,  Vu 
Van  Mau,  resigned  in  protest.  Mme.  Nhu's 
father,  tbe  Vietnamese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  also  resigned  along  with  most 
of  his  staff. 

Students  Joined  the  Buddhist  demonstra- 
tions. Diem  closed  the  Universities  In  Saigon 
and  Hue,  and  all  secondary  schools  in  Saigon. 
About  4,000  students  were  arrested. 

Not  all  opposition  to  Diem,  his  brother 
Nhu,  and  his  sister-ln-law,  Mme.  Nhu,  arose 
from  Buddhist  leaders.  Discontent  in  key 
segments  of  South  Vietnam's  rickety  power 
structure  was  being  transformed  into  rebel- 
lion. 

Still,  on  July  11,  1963,  Ambassador  Noltlng 
returned  to  Saigon  from  Washington  with  as- 
surances of  continued  'U.S.  support  of  the 
government  of  President  Diem.  He  called  for 
"unity  of  purpose"  and  warned  against  "in- 
ternal dissension." 

Newspaper  accounts  describing  the  deteri- 
orating situation  in  Vietnam  had  long  been 
labeled  propaganda  by  Administration 
spokesmen.  By  the  end  of  summer  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  could  no  longer  main- 
tain the  credence  of  the  American  people 
that  Diem  was  popular  with  his  own  people 
and  was  winning  the  war.  On  September  2, 
1963,  in  a  CBS  interview  I>re8ldent  Kennedy 
admitted  Diem's  regime  had  "gotten  out  of 
touch  with  the  i)eople"  and  that  he  believed 
it  could  regain  support  only  if  there  were 
"changes  in  policy  and  perhaps  with  per- 
sonnel." 

On  September  21,  Secretary  McNamara  and 
Oeneral  Taylor  once  again  flew  to  Saigon. 
While  they  were  there  elections  were  held 
for  the  National  Assembly.  All  candidates 
were  approved  In  advance  by  the  Diem  Gov- 
ernment. Obviously,  so  far,  no  change  In  pol- 
icy or  personnel  had  taken  place. 

On  October  2,  1963,  the  White  House  Is- 
sued a  summary  of  the  McNamara-Taylor 
report  on  their  findings.  The  summary 
makes  interesting  reading: 

"Major  U.S.  assistance  in  support  of  this 
military  effort  Is  needed  only  until  the 
insurgency  has  Ijeen  suppressed  or  until  the 
national  security  forces  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  are  capable  of  suppressing 
It.  Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
reported  their  Judgment  that  the  major  part 
of  the  U.S.  military  task  can  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1965,  although  there  may  be  a 
continuing  requirement  for  a  limited  number 
of  U.S.  training  personnel.  They  reported  that 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  program  for 
training  Vietnameee  should  have  progressed 
to  the  point  where  1,000  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  South  Vietnam  can  be 
withdrawn." 

Added  General  Paul  Harklns,  Commander 
of  the  Military  Assistance  Command  in  Sai- 
gon, in  the  November  1,  1963  service  news- 
pajjer  Stars  and  Stripes: 

"Victory  in  the  sense  it  would  apply  to  this 
kind  of  war  is  Just  months  away  and  the  re- 
duction of  American  advisors  can  begin  any 
time  now." 

As  Stars  and  Stripes  was  being  delivered  to 
the  newsstands  that  November  1,  a  military 
Junta  led  by  General  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  over- 
threw tbe  Diem  Government  and  seized  con- 
trol of  Saigon.  The  next  day,  November  2, 
Diem  and  his  brother  Nhu  were  assassinated. 

Despite  all  the  clamor,  rioting,  and  discon- 
tent among  civilians,  in  the  end  it  was  the 
South  Vietnamese  military — the  group  over 
which  the  U.S.  bad  the  greatest  degree  of 
direct  control — which  was  to  overthrow  and 
assassinate  Diem. 

Political  chaos  was  immediate  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Nonetheless,  on  November  16,  a  VS.  mill- 
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tatrf  fpokMinAn  eairted  on  tha  McNuxuLrs- 
Tftylcr-Karkliu  Un«  and  prottUaed  1.000 
fliiiMlf  n  military  men  would  ba  withdrawn 
tram  Vtatnaoi  baglnnlng  on  Deceraber  S. 

On  iro*«nb«r  23,  Prealdent  John  F  Ken- 
nedy w»M  ■■MMlmteil  and  a  new  Prealdent, 
LyndOfa  B.  Jotuaoon,  took  oOce. 

Lyndon  Johnson  takes  command 

Once  acaln  a  new  American  Prealdent  had 
an  opportunity  to  reauees  the  situation  and 
tb«  American  poalUon  La  Vtetnam 

neitrtent  Johnaon  could  deal  with  an  alto- 
getlMr  B*w  goTeroment  in  Saigon^  be  waa 
not  obliged  to  deal   with   the  Diem  family. 

The  tn^  and  Viet  Cong  controlled  much 
ot  Soutb  Vietnam  By  June  of  1963.  the  SUP 
WM  able  to  levy  taxes  in  41  of  South  Vlet- 
lUMU'e  44  provinces. 

TlM  NUP  had  already  (reported  by  Radio 
Hanoi  November  17,  1963)  made  a  alx-pdnt 
pe«e»  etatement,  couched  in  violent  accusa- 
tory language. 

TtMre  were  atlli  fewer  than  30.000  Amerl- 
e»a  troope  ooaunltted  to  Vietnam. 

Aeoordlnc  to  Ttit  New  York  Times.  UN 
8«cr«tary  Oenerai  V  Tbant  met  with  Presi- 
dent Jotmaon  shortly  after  President  Ken- 
nedy's ewsslniitlnn  and  conveyed  to  him  an 
oCar  tram  Ho  Cbl  Ulnh  proposing  talks  on 
a  aettlement. 

He  atlll  had  before  htm  Jae  DeGauUe  oOer 
of  AugTMt  39,  1963.  rejected  by  the  Kennedy 
Admlalatratlon,  to  help  work  for  an  Inde- 
pendent but  neutral  South  Vietnam. 

In  December  1969.  Cambodian  Chief  of 
St*«»  Norodom  Sihanouk  again  invited  South 
VletBam  to  join  bla  country  Ln  a  neutral  oon- 
federatlon. 

While  Prealdent  Johnson  had  options  to 
chooee  from.  President  Kennedy  did  not 
leave  htm  the  same  altematlvee  which  Presi- 
dent Slsenhower  left  In  1691.  Actions  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration  had  decidedly  nar- 
nrwed  the  field  The  American  commitment 
wma  greater;  Americans  were  actually  In- 
Tolved  in  combat:  more  and  more,  Ameri- 
can military  prestige  was  at  stake 

In  addition.  President  Johnson  from  all 
ftooounta  was  concerned  with  maintaining 
the  appearance  of  continuity  In  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy. 

In  December  1963,  President  Johnson  mtide 
his  choice  and  announced  it  through  his  New 
Tear'a  meeaage  to  Oenerai  Mlnh  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  message  read  m  part: 

"The  United  States  will  continue  to  fur- 
nlah  you  and  your  people  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  support  in  this  bitter  fight.  We 
•hall  maintain  in  Vietnam  American  per- 
sonnel and  materials  as  needed  to  assist  you 
In  achieving  victory. 

"Our  aims  are.  I  know.  Identical  with 
yooia:  to  enable  your  government  to  pro- 
tact  Its  people  from  the  acts  of  terror  per- 
petrated by  Communist  insurgents  from  the 
north.  As  the  forces  of  your  government  be- 
come increasingly  capable  of  dealing  with 
thla  aggression.  American  military  person- 
nel In  South  Vietnam  can  be  progressively 
withdrawn. 

"The  United  States  Government  shares  the 
view  of  your  government  that  'neutralization' 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  unacceptable.  As  long 
aa  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Vietnam 
penlsta  In  its  aggressive  policy,  neutraliza- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  would  only  be  an- 
other name  for  a  Communist  takeover  Peace 
will  return  to  your  country  Just  as  soon  as 
the  authorities  in  Hanoi  cease  and  desist 
from  their  terrorist  aggression 

"I  know  from  my  own  experience  In  Viet- 
nam bow  warmly  the  Vietnamese  people  re- 
apoDA  to  a  direct  human  approach  and  bow 
they  have  hungered  for  this  In  their  leaders 
So  acaln  I  pledge  the  energetic  suppmrt  of  my 
country  to  your  government  and  your 
pei^tla.' 

Thus  Prealdent  Johnson  publicly  revealed 
bla    belief    that    American    involvement    in 


Vietnam  required  an  open-end  military  oom- 
mitmeru 

The  President  now  set  the  goal  as  military 
victory. 

At  a  time  when  President  Johnson  was 
making  bis  decLslun  for  deeper  American  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam,  the  opportunity  ex- 
isted to  make  that  Involvement  worthwhile 
by  Insisting  on  a  st^iund  clviuan  government 
in  Saigon  capable  of  leading  the  people.  Yet, 
be  allowed  the  mJUtary  Junta  to  continue 
Its  total  dominance  of  the  civilian  govern- 
ment. The  generals  neither  knew  how  to 
govern,  nor  showed  any  real  desire  to  learn. 
The  Administration,  meanwhile,  shipped  In 
more  money,  more  guns,  and  more  American 
troops. 

In  the  18  months  that  followed  ten  gov- 
ernments passed  through  Saigon  In  quick 
succession,  each  more  disorganized  than  the 
last. 

The  Johnson  Administration  was  to  express 
high  hopes  for  each  of  these  ten  regimes. 
Oenerai  Khanh.  for  Instance — who  repla.'ed 
Oenerai  Mlnh  In  January  1004 — was  de- 
scribed by  McNamara  as  "an  able  and  ener- 
getic leader."  who  has  "demonstrated  his 
grasp  of  the  basic  elements — political,  eoo- 
noouc  and  peychologlcal.  as  well  as  military — 
required  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong  "  Etc..  etc. 

Khanh  tKninced  in  and  out  ot  the  premier- 
ship for  a  year  after  the  McNamara  speech, 
finally  was  packed  off  as  roving  Ambassador 
to  the  world 

Despite  this  p>olltlcal  chaos,  when  McNa- 
mara testified  before  ConKrees  on  February 
18.  1964.  he  sUU  InsUted  the  "bulk  '  of  OS. 
troops  would  be  pulled  out  by  the  end  of 
1966 

By  July  1964.  wben  Oenerai  William  C. 
Westmoreland  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  V3.  military  advisory  mission,  our  ad- 
visory body  had  grown  to  about  23.000.  but 
the  South  Vletnairese  whom  they  came  to 
advise  were  melting  away  During  the  winter 
of  1964-65  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  had 
dwindled  to  slightly  over  aoo.OOO  men.  They 
had  lost  by  desertion,  or  to  the  Communists, 
a  good  third  of  their  strength. 

Not  only  was  South  Vielnam  suffering  from 
massive  desertions  from  Its  army,  but  shortly 
after  Dlem's  death  It  was  discovered  Staley's 
Strategic  Hamlet  Program  waa  a  crushing 
failure  The  US.  Mission  found  thousands 
of  supposedly  "secure"  hamlets  were  really 
controlled  secretly  by  the  Viet  Cong,  who 
often  used  them  for  supply  and  rest  havens 
The  United  Statee  had  contributed  tens  of 
millions  ot  dollars  worth  of  equipment.  In- 
cluding cement,  radios,  weapons,  fertilizer 
and  livestock 

When  the  Mlnh  Junta  came  into  power 
Premier  Tho  stated  that  only  20  percent  of 
the  8,600  Strategic  Hamlets  the  Diem  govern- 
ment claimed  to  have  built  could  In  any  way 
be  regarded  tiS  usable 

The  succeeding  military  governments  and 
Juntas  did  little  to  remedy  this  situation  The 
key  to  real  security  for  the  South  Vletnameee 
peasant  lay  not  so  much  In  b&rbed  wire  but 
In  the  type  of  political  leadership  that  would 
attract  his  loyalty  and  make  the  strxiggle 
against  the  Viet  Cong  seem  worth  the  risk 

On  March  36.  1964.  Secretary  McNamara 
admitted  "But  the  large  Indigenous  support 
that  the  Viet  Cong  receives  means  that  solu- 
tions must  be  as  much  political  and  economic 
as  military.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  purely  military'  solution  to  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam." 

The  prextdential  election 

At  this  point  In  history  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  Vietnam  waa  unce  again  Influenced 
by  political  events  elsewhere  the  United 
States  waa  Involved  In  a  presidential  election 
campaign 

Through  the  summer  of  1964,  the  Vietnam 
situation— both  political  and  military— waa 
deteriorating  Day-to-day  conduct  of  the  war 
remained  the  respoiislbillty  of  Kennedy  ap- 


polnteee  who  stayed  with  the  Johnaon  Ad- 
ministration. Rusk.  McNamara,  Bundy,  Ros- 
tow.  Taylor,  were  left  to  handle  Vietnam 
while  President  Johnson  electioneered. 

The  first  Indication  of  a  theme  that  was 
to  be  struck  repeatedly  during  the  coming 
canapalgn  was  Introduced  during  a  television 
interview  on  March  15,  1994,  when  the  Presi- 
dent told  the  listening  audience: 

"I  waa  reading  a  letter  only  today  that 
General  Elsenhower  wrote  the  late  President 
Diem  10  years  ago.  and  it  is  a  letter  that  I 
could  have  well  written  to  President  Khanh 
and  sent  out  by  Mr  McNamara." 

One  of  the  moat  trying  aspects  of  living 
with  Mr.  Johnson's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
Is  precisely  this  gambit  which  might  be 
termed  Diplomatic  Darwinism.  By  this  Is 
meant  the  President's  insistence  that  what- 
ever he  may  be  doing  is  but  part  of  a  steady 
evolution  from  commitments  made  by  earlier 
Presidents,  particularly  President  Elsen- 
hower 

Thus,  he  was  to  reiterate  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign  that  his  several  decisions 
by  which  we  became  engaged  in  a  full-scale 
shooting  war  In  Vietnam  were  merely  logical 
Implementations  of  that  far  away  and  long 
ago  1954  Eisenhower  letter  agreeing  to  limited 
aid  for  South  Vietnam — money,  supplies  and 
arms,  but  not  combat  troops. 

Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 

A  second  justification,  equalling  the  by- 
now  tattered  1954  lettar  In  usefulness,  was 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of  August  7. 
1964.  The  series  of  events  leading  to  the  res- 
olution began  with  a  July  30  South  Vletnam- 
eee naval  raid  on  North  Vietnamese  island 
radar  and  naval  Installations.  According  to 
official  accounts,  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  was 
not  Informed  of  the  raid.  On  August  3,  a 
U.S.  destroyer  on  patrol  In  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  near  the  Islands  was  attacked  by 
North  Vietnamese  PT  boats.  The  PT  boats 
were  driven  off  with  gunfire  and  an  air  at- 
tack   The  U3.  formally  protested  to  Hanoi. 

On  August  4.  two  US.  destroyers  reported 
a  second  attack  by  North  Vietnamese  PT 
tKNtts.  President  Johnson  ordered  U.S.  "air 
action"  against  "gunboats  and  certain  sup- 
porting  facilities   In   North   Vietnam." 

On  August  5,  Prealdent  Johnaon  requested 
Congreaa  to  enact  a  Joint  reeolutlon  "to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  aecunty  In  Southeaat  Asia." 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R.,  NY.)  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  such  unilateral  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  provided 
for  by  this  resolution.  During  consideration 
of  the  resolution  he  raised  the  same  issue 
President  Elsenhower  bad  raised  10  years 
earlier  when,  in  1954.  the  French  requested 
American  assistance  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  In 
1954,  Mr.  Elsenhower  surveyed  our  allies  as 
to  their  wUllngneas  to  Join  In  taking  such  a 
atep.  Asked  Senator  Javlts  of  Senator  Ful- 
bnght  In  1964: 

"What  I  wish  to  know  from  the  Senator  is. 
first  Have  we  consulted  with  our  allies?  Sec- 
ond, what  are  we  to  look  to  from  our  allies 
In  the  way  of  assistance,  aid.  comfort,  part- 
nership, and  the  future  Implementation  of 
the  reeolutlon?  It  la  one  thing  to  stand 
alone;  It  Is  another  thing  to  stand  with  seven 
other  countrlee,  three  of  them  In  the  areu. 
Implementing  a  solemn  commitment,  which 
Is  Just  as  binding  on  them  as  It  Is  on  us  " 

Scope  of  the  resolution 
The  Joint  resolution  was  in  three  parts 
The  first  expressed  Congressional  approval  of 
the  Presidents  action  to  repel  attacks  on 
U  S  forces,  and  the  third  part  extended  the 
life  of  the  resolution  until  the  President 
should  determine  that  peace  had  been  re- 
stored or  until  terminated  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress.  These  two  sections 
were  not  challenged  In  the  Senate  debate. 

Section  3  waa  the  center  of  discussion.  It 
reads: 
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"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  for  its  free- 
dom." 

The  potential  effect  of  agreeing  to  this 
section  was  of  concern  to  many  Senators. 
During  the  Senate  debate.  Senator  Daniel 
Brewster  (D.,  Md.)  asked: 

"So  my  question  Is  whether  there  Is  any- 
thing In  the  resolution  which  would  author- 
ize, or  recommend,  or  approve  the  landing  of 
large  American  armies  In  Vietnam  or  In 
China?" 

Replied  Senator  J.  William  Pulbright  (D., 
Ark.  I  floor  manager  of  the  resolution  and 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee: 

"There  Is  nothing  In  the  resolution,  as  I 
read  It.  that  contemplates  It.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  that  Is  the  last  thing  we 
would  want  to  do.  However,  the  language  of 
the  resolution  would  not  prevent  It.  It  would 
authorize  whatever  the  Commander  In  Chief 
feels  Is  necessary.  .  .  .  Speaking  for  my  own 
committee,  everyone  I  have  heard  has  said 
that  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  Is  to  be- 
come Involved  In  a  land  war  In  Asia;  that  our 
power  Is  sea  and  air.   .  . 

The  reply  did  not  satisfy  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor John  Sherman  Cooper  (R.,  Ky.)  went 
more  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  issue.  He 
engaged  Senator  Fulbrlght  In  a  lengthy 
colloquy,  part  of  which  follows : 

"Mr.  CooPEB.  The  second  section  of  the 
resolution  goes,  as  the  Senator  said,  to  steps 
the  President  might  take  concerning  the 
parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  and  the  countries  under  the 
protocol — which  are.  of  course,  Laoe,  Cam- 
bodia, and  South  Vietnam.  The  Senator  will 
remember  that  the  8EATO  Treaty,  In  article 
IV,  provides  that  in  the  event  an  armed  at- 
tack Is  made  up>on  a  party  to  the  Southeaat 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  or  upon  one 
of  the  protocol  states  such  as  South  Vietnam, 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  one  of  whom  la  the 
United  Statee,  would  then  take  such  action 
as  might  be  appropriate,  after  reeortlng  to 
their  constitutional  processes.  I  assume  that 
would  mean.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
that  Congress  would  be  asked  to  grant  the 
authority  to  act. 

"Mr.  P'uLBRicHT.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  CoopxK.  Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the 
President  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  into  war,  we 
will  give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 

"Mr.  Ftn-BRioHT.  That  is  the  loay  I  toould 
interpret  it.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  CoopKR.  /  ask  these  questions  because 
It  is  well  for  the  country  and  all  of  us  to 
know  what  is  being  undertaken.  .  .  . 

"Under  section  2,  are  we  now  providing 
the  President,  if  he  determines  it  necessary, 
the  authority  to  attack  cities  and  ports  in 
North  Vietnam,  not  primarily  to  prevent  an 
attack  upon  our  forces  but.  as  he  might  see 
fit.  to  prevent  any  further  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam? 

"Mr.  Pttlbright.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
procedure  provided  in  this  Joint  resolution, 
and  also  In  the  Formosa  and  Middle  East  In- 
stances Is  In  response,  let  us  say,  to  the  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  warfare. 

"Under  modern  conditions  of  warfare  .  .  . 
It  is  necessary  to  anticipate  what  may  occur. 
Things  move  so  rapidly  that  this  is  the  way 
In  which  we  must  respond  to  the  new  devel- 
opments. That  is  why  this  provision  is  neces- 


sary or  Important,  Doea  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  this  Is  so? 

"Mr.  CooPBt.  Yea,  warfare  today  la  differ- 
ent. Time  la  of  the  eoeence.  But  the  power 
provided  the  Prealdent  In  section  2  Is  great. 
"Mr.  ¥*tTLBRiGRT.  THis  provision  Is  intended 
to  give  clearance  to  the  President  to  use  his 
discretion.  We  all  hope  and  believe  that  the 
President  will  not  use  this  discretion  arbi- 
trarily or  irresponsibly.  We  know  that  he  is 
accustomed  to  consulting  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  vHth  congressional  lead- 
ers. But  he  does  not  have  to  do  that. 

"Mr.  Cooper.  I  understand,  and  believe 
that  the  President  will  use  this  vast  power 
with  Judgment. 

"Mr.  Pui,BRiGHT.  He  Intends  to  do  it,  and 
he  has  done  it.  .  .  . 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  will 
consult  with  Congress  In  case  a  major  change 
In  present  policy  becomes  necessary. 

"Mr.  Cooper.  I  know  It  Is  understood  and 
agreed  that  In  the  defense  of  our  own  ships 
and  forces  any  action  we  might  take  to  repel 
attacks  could  lead  to  war.  If  the  Vietnamese 
or  the  Chinese  Communists  continued  to  en- 
gage In  attacks  against  our  forces.  I  hope 
they  will  be  deterred  by  the  prompt  action 
of  the  President. 

"We  accept  this  first  duty  of  security  and 
honor.  But  I  would  feel  untrue  to  my  own 
convictions  If  I  did  not  say  that  a  different 
situation  obtains  with  resi>ect  to  South  Viet- 
nam. I  know  that  a  progression  of  events  for 
10  years  has  carried  us  to  this  crisis.  Ten 
years  have  passed  and  perhaps  the  events 
are  Inevitable  now,  no  one  can  tell.  But  as 
long  as  there  Is  hope  and  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  with  honor  a  war  in  southeast 
Asia — a  conflagration  which,  I  must  say, 
could  lead  Into  war  with  Communist  China, 
and  perhaps  to  a  third  world  war  with  con- 
sequences one  can  scarcely  contemplate  to- 
day— I  hope  the  President  will  use  his  power 
wisely  with  respect  to  our  commitments  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  he  will  use  all 
other  honorable  means  which  may  be  avail- 
able, such  as  eonaultatlons  In  the  United 
Nations,  and  even  with  the  Oeneva  powers. 

"We  have  confidence  in  the  President  and 
in  his  good  judgment.  But  I  believe  we  have 
the  obligation  of  understanding  fully  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  defending  our 
own  forces,  and  taking  ofjensive  measures  in 
South  Vietnam  which  could  lead  progres- 
sively to  a  third  world  loar." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Perhaps  the  most  often  repeated  state- 
ment during  debate  on  the  resolution  was 
that  the  United  States  should  not  get  bogged 
down  In  a  land  war  in  Asia.  There  were 
equally  as  many  assurances  that  this  was 
not  contemplated. 

Yet  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  Section  2 
of  the  resolution  did  In  fact  authorize  the 
President  to  send  land  armies  into  Vietnam 
and  also  to  bomb  North  Vietnam. 

Certainly,  from  their  colloquy,  both  Sen- 
ator Cooper  and  Senator  F^^lbrlght  were  firm 
In  their  own  minds  that  the  resolution  did 
authorize  whatever  actions  the  President 
might  see  fit  to  take.  If  this  Is  the  correct 
Interpretation,  then  It  would  appear  the 
President  la  on  firm  ground  when  he  states — 
as  he  has  so  often  since  stated — that  later 
commitments  of  U.S.  ground  forces  to  com- 
bat as  well  as  the  bombings  of  North  Vietnam 
were  authorized  by  Congress. 

Congress  drew  some  assurance  from  its 
assumption  In  1964  that  such  a  contingency 
was  remote  and  that  the  President,  being  a 
man  of  "good  judgment,"  would  not  act 
rashly,  would  use  his  power  cautiously,  would 
always  consult  Congress  as  well  as  the  U.N. 
and  the  Oeneva  powers. 

The  President  was  to  give  Congress  ample 
ground  for  thla  belief  during  1964.  During 
the  entire  presidential  election  campaign  he 
repeatedly  assured  the  American  people  he 
was  not  In  office  to  engage  in  such  a  massive 
land  war  or  to  take  raah  actions. 


During  the  debate  on  the  resolution,  Sen- 
ator Thruston  B.  Morton  summarized  the 
feelings  of  many  Republicans  in  Congress 
when  he  said,  "I  believe  Congress  should 
speak  loud  and  clear  and  make  It  plain  to 
any  would-be  aggressor  that  we  Intend  to 
stand  here.  If  we  make  that  clear  we  will 
avoid  WELT,  and  not  have  to  land  vast  armies 
on  the  shores  of  Asia."  The  Prealdent  found 
the  resolution  spoke  loudly  enough  and 
clearly  enough  so  that  he  signed  it  on  Au- 
giist  11. 

But  this  was  an  election  year.  And  the 
very  next  day,  August  12,  the  President  was 
to  dull  the  sound  and  blur  the  clarity  of  the 
resolution — and  his  own  Intentions — with  a 
campaign  speech  to  the  Bar  Association  In 
New  York.  He  spoke  sorrowfully  of  those  who 
were  "eager  to  enlarge  the  conflict"  and  then 
he  added: 

"They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should  do. 
They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action  which 
might  risk  the  lives  of  millions  and  engulf 
much  of  Asia  and  certainly  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world.  Moreover  such 
action  would  offer  no  solution  at  all  to  the 
real  problem  of  Vietnam." 

This  thesis,  that  American  boys  were  not 
to  be  sent  half-way  around  the  world  to  do 
the  job  Asian  boys  should  be  doing,  was  re- 
peated In  an  Akron,  Ohio,  speech  October  21. 

This  was  the  President's  campaign  reassur- 
ance to  the  American  people;  it  may  also 
have  contributed  to  the  Communist  miscal- 
culation as  to  American  intentions  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Election  year — Bargain  budgets 

Reinforcing  Congress'  beUef  that  the  U.S. 
commitment  In  Vietnam  would  be  limited, 
new  obligatlonal  authority  sought  for  de- 
fense had  dropped  from  $48.1  billion  in  fiscal 
1963,  to  $47.2  bllUon  in  fiscal  1964. 

A  further  decline  had  been  registered  in 
fiscal  1965  when  defense  N.  O.  A.  (requested 
In  January  1964)  amounted  to  only  $46.8 
billion.  In  short,  the  election  year  defense  re- 
quests did  not  reflect  the  realities  of  fighting 
then  going  on. 

By  March  1964,  newspaper  accounts  de- 
scribed Vietnamese  reluctance  to  take  U.S. 
military  advice  and  described  the  difficulties 
we  were  facing  In  getting  Vietnamese  troops 
to  fight.  On  AprU  25,  the  AP  reported  that  In 
the  first  four  and  a  half  months  of  1964,  324 
American  servicemen  had  become  battle 
casualties. 

Beginning  in  May,  with  American  forces 
already  in  combat,  reports  of  sertous  short- 
ages were  verified  making  necessary  the  use 
of  dangerously  obsolete  equipment. 

On  May  15,  Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
announced  he  would  call  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara for  a  closed  session  In  regard  to  a 
full-scale  Investigation  of  the  use  of  obsolete 
military  equipment  In  Vietnam. 

The  distressing  series  of  events  led  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen  on  May  27  to  de- 
clare, "While  the  Johnson  Administration 
falters  In  Indecision,  the  United  States  is  a 
party  to  another  treadmill  conflict  .  .  ." 

By  July  1964  the  war  was  costing  the 
United  States  $1.5  million  a  day.  Announced 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam  had  climbed  to 
18,000. 

The  Administration  found  It  necessary  to 
request  a  $700  milUon  defense  supplemental 
appropriation  speciflcally  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  first  In  a  chain  of  afterthought 
supplementals  to  follow. 

Yet  total  U.S.  troop  strength  levels  con- 
sistently failed  to  reflect  the  escalation  of 
conflict  In  Vietnam.  On  June  30,  1962,  total 
active  duty  military  personnel  numbered 
2,807,819. 

On  June  30,  1963,  troop  strength  was  down 
to  2,699,677  and  the  next  year,  on  June  30, 
1964,  down  a  third  Ume  to  2,687,409. 

By  June  30,  1966,  after  flve  years  of  steadily 
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vs.    oonunltm«Qt    In    Vietnam. 
totel  mMt*  duty  VB.  mlUtATy  pcnonnel  bul 
daelliMd  to  3.065.380. 

;  Johnann'i  refusal  to  allow  budget 
to  toUow.  vren  remotely,  tbe  actual 
ot  «v«nU  In  Vietnam  wae  to  plague 
tiM  mUltaxy  up  to  the  tUcal  IMS  budget  For 
In  Oacal  lOM  Lie  InltUl  deTetiM 
request  wai  only  946.8  blUlon.  but 
a  aupplemental  appropriation 
at  iU.l    tHUloD   waa   required    later    in    tbe 


In  Sacal  1M7  although  the  main 
t  approprlaUoo  Jumped  approximately 
M1.S  WIU''".  a  lupplemeDtal  appropriation 
ot  %12J>  btlUom  waa  requested  and  received 
Ut«r  tn  tbe  year. 

Thu  affwst  on  military  procurement — par- 
tteuUrly  tbe  so-called  "long  leadilme"  items 
reqolrlztg  commitment  well  tn  advance  of 
•etual  dsUvery — was  devastating  from  1963 
through  10M. 

Morwm — The    forgotten    Les-wn 

To  •  frightening  degree,  these  events 
p«r*Usled  tbe  mistakes  made  over  a  decade 
esrilsr  by  another  Democratic  Administra- 
tion In  Korea  Said  President  Johnson  In  his 
Jaauskry   1997   Budget   Message   to  Congress 

"A  JtULt  ago  we  were  In  tbe  midst  of  a  rapid 
buildup  of  our  forces  In  Vietnam  Rather 
than  submit  a  budget  to  the  Congress  based 
on  blgbly  uncertain  estimates.  I  requested 
funds  sufklent  to  finance  the  conflict 
throtigh  fiscal  year  19<n  At  the  present  time 
Um  situation  Is  different  While  unforeseen 
STsnts  can  upset  the  most  careful  estimate. 
w«  ars  tn  a  much  better  position  to  deter- 
mine otir  future  requirements  In  Vietnam 
As  a  conssquence.  my  1008  budget  provides 
tot  thnst  requirements  on  a  continuing  ttasts. 
Inclndlnc  the  possibility  of  an  extension  of 
oombat  b«yoQd  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  " 

Said  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subeonunlttee  14  years  earlier.  In  May  1053 

*nro  touch  specifically  on  the  budgetary 
guldsUnss.  It  has  been  testified  that  tbe 
plannars  could  not  plan  properly  for  the  Ko- 
rsan  War  because  one  of  the  assumptions  was 
that  It  would  be  over  by  the  beginning  of  the 
aacal  ysstr  which  was  being  planned.  Budget 
rsqussts  w«re  bas«d  on  the  amount  of  ammo 
Bsad  plus  the  replacement  of  reserve  stocks 
with  no  thought  that  the  War  would  con- 
ttnus  for  a  tongw  period  of  time. 

"In  hindsight  thU  ts  a  most  unrealistic 
policy  or  assumption  It  may  well  have  bad 
an  adTsrss  effect  on  our  military  planners 
Ws  know  that  applied  to  the  Korean  am- 
mOBltlon  program,  an  adverse  effect  occurred 
•uuMWlisrs  bacauss  no  substantial  quantity 
of  ammunition  was  produced,  and  this  was 
rsspomtbls  for  depleting  our  existing  stocks. 
This  la  the  result  of  partial  moblllmtlon  " 

rinaUy,  in  1M7.  Mr  UcNamara  was  to 
admit: 

"Mikea  we  can  now  project  our  requlre- 
msnts  for  tbe  oonAlct  in  Southeast  Asia  with 
far  grsatsr  confidence  than  last  ye&r.  we  have 
ehangsd  our  basic  approach  In  preparing  tbe 
rr  1967  Supplemental  as  well  as  tbe  FT  1068 
Bodgst.  BulBclent  funds  are  being  requested 
In  both  the  FT  1907  Supplemental  and  tbe 
FT  1068  Budget  to  protect  the  production 
isadtims.  . 

In  bslated  recognition  of  this  fact,  the 
Initial  Defense  Budget  request  this  year  Is 
fuUy  076  bllUon. 

Pemce  provoaaU.  1994 

ASttr  President  Kennedy's  assassination. 
rspaatad  newspaper  stories  told  of  attempts 
by  U.K.  Sscretary  Oeneral  V  Ttaant  to  arrange 
for  sons  sort  of  peaoe  negotiations  between 
Baaot  and  Washington.  Their  authenticity 
««•  dsnlsrl  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Itoday  w*  know  that  Ur.  Thant,  in  Septem- 
ber 19M,  made  a  serious  proposal  to  Hanoi 
■ad  W—hlngTrw  that  thsy  secretly  send  rep- 
fSMlatliss  to  Bangnrw.  Burma  to  discuss 
ths  Vtotaam  war.  Banol  accepted  the  pro- 
POMI  y«t  Washington  tumsd  It  down. 


According  to  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson,  the 
Johnson  Administration  refused  to  discuss 
peace  In  Vietnam  with  Hanoi  because  of  the 
possible  effect  on  tbe  1004  elections. 

Secretary  Tbant  agreed  to  wait.  After  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  overwhelming  reelection,  he 
again  made  the  proposal  Hanoi  again  agreed 
but  tbe  Johnson  Administration,  through 
Secretary  McNamara.  once  again  refused. 

When  r^e  New  York  Ttviej  on  March  0. 
1008  reported  that  U  Thant  had  undertaken 
to  arrange  fur  such  negotiations.  Mr  John- 
son's State  Department  denied  that  it  had  In 
fact  rejected   the  Thant  proposals 

Only  after  Eric  Severeld  published  his  ar- 
ticles In  the  November  30.  1905.  Look  con- 
cerning the  late  U  N  Ambassador  Adlal 
Stevenson.  Including  Stevenson's  revelations 
about  the  Tbant  mission,  did  the  State  De- 
partment at  long  last  admit  the  existence 
of  the  Thant  proposal  and  that  It  had  been 
rejected 

This  episode,  when  added  to  the  host  of 
other  incidents,  utterances,  misleading  state- 
ments, half-truths,  outright  untruths,  em- 
phasl;2es  the  hallmark  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration in  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
wax     a  complete  lack  of  candor. 

T'le  Americanizaticm  of  the  xcar 

President  John  Kennedy  once  remarked 
the  war  In  Vietnam  could  be  won  only  so  long 
as  It  was  their  war  If  It  were  ever  converted 
Into  a  white  man's  war.  we  would  lose  as  the 
French  had  loot  a  decade  earlier  In  the 
French  period.  Paris  had  some  9.000  to  7.000 
administrators  plus  the  French  colonials,  In 
Vietnam  Their  troup  commitment  reached 
373  000 

Today  the  United  .States  has  roughly  500  - 
000  military  men  In  Southeast  Asia,  plus 
about  30  000  .^mer1can  civilian  administra- 
tors with  more  of  each  to  come,  and  with 
Americans  doing  most  of  the  fighting 

How  did  this  war  become  Americanized'' 
As  the  record  has  shown,  a  qviaJltatlve  shift 
In  the  American  commitment  In  1901  — from 
arms,  money  and  a<l visors  to  armed  combat 
troops  -set  the  stage  for  Increased  United 
States  Involvement  It  also  set  the  stage  for 
the  next  shift  In  our  commitment,  this  time 
a  quantitative  change 

On  February  7  1905.  eight  Americans  were 
killed  83  wounded  In  a  guerrilla  attack  by 
the  Viet  Cong  President  Johnson  promptly 
ordered  the  American  Air  Force  Into  a  re- 
taliatory attack  on  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam Soviet  Prime  Minister  Koeygin  was  In 
Hanoi  at  the  time  of  the  first  bombing  at- 
tack 

Correspondents  on  the  scene  have  specu- 
lated KosyglQ  had  gone  to  Hanoi  on  a  mis- 
sion to  wean  North  V^letnam  away  from 
Peking  The  Chinese  Communists  had  not 
given  Hanoi  as  much  material  support  as 
promised  Kosygin  was  In  Hanoi  to  promise 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  more  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  bombing,  when  it  came,  gave  the  So- 
viet Union  Its  'reason" — for  public  consump- 
tion, at  least — for  making  such  an  offer.  On 
February  0.  Kosygin  made  his  first  public 
announcement  of  stepped-up  Soviet  support 
for  the  Hanoi  regime. 

Each  of  the  first  three  raids,  we  carefully 
notified  Moscow,  were  in  retaliation  for  spe- 
cific attacks  against  American  military  pet- 
sonnel  In  South  Vietnam. 

Bombing  and  troopt—Up  and  up 
During  this  period  the  military  situation 
In  South  Vietnam  was  deteriorating  bad- 
ly. Vietnainese  army  units  were  being  de- 
feated dally:  the  Vletiuunese  army  was  los- 
ing a  battalion  a  week;  district  capitals  were 
falling  weekly;  village  strongpotnts  were  be- 
ing overrun  nightly. 

Within  this  framework  the  President 
stepped  up  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
no  longer  as  retaliatory  raids  but  as  an 
sffort  to  break  the  supply  route  to  ths 
South  which  Bo  was  using  to  supply  the 
Viet    Cong.    Anasrlcan    military   strength    In 


South  Vietnam  began  to  climb  dramatically: 
by  mid-lO0S  we  had  53,000  ground  troops 
in  Vietnam  and  by  year's  end  over  300,- 
000. 

The  escalation  continued  through  1966 
Our  bombings,  formerly  tactical — to  Inter- 
dict supply  routes — were  now  strategic,  &s 
well,  aimed  at  whatever  steel  mills,  power 
plants.  Industrial  complexes  existed.  By 
spring  of  1067,  the  United  States  had  com- 
mitted 500,000  men  to  a  land  war  In  Asia  and 
was  spending,  for  that  conflict  alone,  one- 
flfth  of  Its  entire  national  budget 

In  casualtlea.  there  are  over  9,000  Ameri- 
cans dead,  50,000  wounded 

We  have  lost  over  1,300  airplanes  and  near- 
ly 800  helicopters 

Ifet  at  the  beginning  of  April  1967.  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  were 
able  to  claim  control  over  fewer  villages  and 
hamleu  than  In  1963. 

Adnnniitratton   policy 

In  1901  the  State  Department  Issued  u 
white  paper  on  Vietnam  which  emphasized 
the  Indigenous  nature  of  the  conflict.  It  said 
In  part 

"The  basic  pattern  of  Viet  Cong  (Viet- 
namese Communist)  activity  Is  not  new 
ot  course.  It  operated,  with  minor  varlatlon.s 
In  China,  and  Mao  Tse-tung's  theories  on 
the  conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare  are  known  to 
every  Viet  Cong  agent  and  cadre.  Most  ot 
the  same  methods  icere  used  in  ttalajfa.  In 
Greece,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Cuba,  and  m 
Laos  If  there  is  anything)  pecuUar  to  the 
Vtetnarn  sitMation.  it  Is  that  the  country  is 
diiHded  and  one-half  provides  a  safe  sanctu- 
ary from  which  subx>ersion  in  the  other  halt 
ts  directed  and  supported  with  both  person- 
nel and  material"  (Kmpbaals  added) 

By  1005  the  Indigenous  character  of  the 
Viet  Cong  was  t>elng  played  down  in  favor 
of  the  new  theme;  that  Is,  aggression  from 
the  north  Said  tbe  1005  State  Department 
white  paper  on  Vietnam,  In  part: 

"The  war  in  Vietnam  U  a  new  kind  of  war 
a  fact  as  yet  poorly  understood  In  most  part-i 
of  the  world  Much  of  the  confusion  tbat  pre- 
vails In  ths  thinking  of  many  people,  and 
even  many  governments,  stams  from  thl.^ 
tMkslc  misunderstanding  For  In  Vietnam  a 
totally  new  brand  of  aggression  has  been 
loosed  against  an  independent  people  whn 
want  to  make  tbelr  own  way  In  peace  and 
freedom. 

"Vietnam  Is  not  another  Oreece.  where  In- 
digenous guerrilla  forces  used  friendly 
neighboring  territory  as  a  sanctuary 
(Emphasis  State's  own) 

"Vietnam  Is  not  another  Malaya,  where 
Communist  guerrillas  were,  for  the  most 
part,  physically  distinguishable  from  the 
peaceful  majority  they  sought  to  control. 

"Vietnam  la  not  another  PhlUlpplneF 
where  Communist  guerrillas  were  physical- 
ly separated  frotn  the  source  of  their  moral 
and  physical  support." 

Perhaps  the  State  Department  was  cor- 
rect in  lu  new  assessment  of  the  nature  of 
the  war  Perhaps,  too,  the  Increased  North 
Vietnamese  Involvement  was  to  match  in- 
creased US   commitment  to  battle. 

Preconditions  to  negotiations 

This  second  white  paper  was  issued  during 
a  three-week  lull  between  the  first  retaliatory 
air  raids  on  North  Vietnam  In  1966  and  the 
commencement  of  sustained  bombing.  Dur- 
ing this  lull.  U  Thant.  recognizing  the  poesl- 
blllty  of  retaliation  turning  Into  open  war- 
fare, approached  Hanoi  and  Washington  with 
a  renewed  plea  for  negotiations. 

The  Johnson  Administration  at  this  point 
laid  down  what  seemed  to  be  two  basic  pre- 
conditions to  peace  negotiations; 

( 1 1  That  Hanoi  accept  South  Vietnam  as  a 
separate  and  independent  State. 

(3)  That  Hanoi  agree  to  pull  all  forces  out 
of  the  South. 

Meanwhile,  a  separate  appeal  had  come 
from   the   conference   of    17   so-called   non- 
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aligned  nations  meeting  at  Belgrade  asking 
Hanoi  to  negotiate.  Both  appeals — Thant's 
and  the  nonallgned  nations' — were  dismissed 
by  Hanoi  on  grounds  the  United  States  had 
already  rejected  any  negotiations  on  a  "no- 
precondltlons"  basis. 

Johnson  position  hardens 
In  retro8p>ect,  it  is  clear  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration did  not  wish  to  negotiate  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  Saigon  government  con- 
trolled barely  20  percent  of  South  Vietnam, 
Its  generals  made  no  bones  of  the  fact  they 
were  losing  to  the  Viet  Cong.  To  come  to  the 
bargaining  table  In  hopes  of  salvaging  an  In- 
dependent South  Vietnam  would  be  asking 
the  ImpKJsslble.  In  1964.  at  Geneva,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  had  agreed  to  relinquish  the  area  of 
Vietnam  south  of  the  17th  parallel  In  return 
for  nationwide  elections  In  1956.  elections 
which  failed  to  materialize.  For  the  U.S.  to 
hope  for  similar  concessions  In  1965  was  un- 
rcallst.c. 

In  wmmenting  on  the  President's  attitude 
toward  negotiations  at  this  time,  Senator  Al- 
bert Gore  (D  .  Tenn  >  said: 

"We  know  that  at  one  time  President  John- 
son opposed  negotiation.  He  was  very  much 
opposed  to  negotiation  or  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment at  the  time  I  suggested  more  than  a 
year  ago.  .  .  .  Fortunately  at  bis  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (In  April  1965).  he  changed 
his  strategy  and  came  to  what  I  think  was  a 
far  more  realistic  defensible,  feasible  posi- 
tion." 

President  Johnson  added  to  the  confusion 
surrounding  a  negotiated  settlement  when, 
on  March  26.  1966.  he  said,  "We  seek  no  more 
than  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the  agree- 
ments of  1964 — a  reliable  agreement  to  guar- 
antee the  Independence  and  security  of  all  In 
Southeast  Asia." 

Did  the  President  Indeed  wiata  to  return  to 
the  essentials  of  the  1054  Geneva  Agreement? 
To  bold  nationwide  elections  In  Vietnam  as 
provided  for  at  Geneva?  To  withdraw  all 
foreign  troops  as  provided  for  at  Geneva? 
To  reunite  North  and  South  Vietnam  as  pro- 
vided for  at  Geneva?  Or  was  the  TJB.  posi- 
tion really  the  one  stated  by  Dean  Rusk 
February  35.  1065.  I.e.  that  Hanoi  must  accept 
South  Vietnam  as  a  separate.  Independent 
state? 

Again,  contradiction  within  the  welter  of 
statements  coming  from  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration confuses  not  only  Americans, 
but  allies,  bystanders  and  enemy  alike.  If 
a  policy  of  deliberate  obf  uscation  was  desired. 
Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Johnson  succeeded.  Clear- 
ly, too  many  "official"  statements  have  been 
made  by  too  many  different  officials,  shaped 
and  adapted  to  tbe  wants  of  too  many  dif- 
ferent audiences. 

On  April  13,  1965,  Hanoi  also  hardened  its 
position,  laying  down  four  principal  points: 

"1.  Recognition  of  the  basic  national  rights 
of  the  Viet  Nam  people :  peace.  Independence, 
sovereignty,  unity  and  territorial  Integrity. 

"2.  Pending  peaceful  reunification  of  Viet 
Nam,  while  Viet  Nam  Is  still  temporarily 
divided  Into  two  zones,  the  military  provl- 
Flons  of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements  on  Viet 
Nam  must  be  strictly  respected;  the  two 
zones  must  refrain  from  Joining  any  military 
alliance  with  foreign  countries,  there  must 
be  no  foreign  military  biases,  troops  and 
military  personnel  In  their  respective  ter- 
ritory. 

"3.  The  Internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam 
must  be  settled  by  the  South  Vletnameso 
people  themselves.  In  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  South  Vietnam  National 
Front  for  Liberation  (Viet  Cong),  without 
any  foreign  Interference. 

"4.  The  peaceful  reunification  of  Viet  Nam 
U  to  be  settled  by  the  Vietnamese  people  In 
both  zones,  without  any  foreign  Inter- 
ference." 

Present  political  situation 

The  South  'Vietnamese  Constituent  As- 
sembly In  March  1967,  adopted  a  new  consti- 
tution for  the  Republic.  It  was  promptly  ap- 
proved by  the  ruling  Junta  of  Marshal  Ky. 


The  constitution  provides  for  free  elections 
throughout  South  Vietnam  and  on  the  sur- 
face seems  to  provlds  some  hope  for  stability 
and  political  progress. 

However,  with  the  Viet  Cong  controlling  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  territory,  and  40 
percent  of  ths  population — and  even  more 
when  the  sun  Is  down — tbe  significance  of 
the  elections  seems  problematical.  Elections 
for  President  are  scheduled  September  1, 
1967. 

It  Is  also  problematic  as  to  how  freely  a 
newly-elected  government  can  operate.  The 
military,  to  date,  has  provided  the  most  co- 
hesive force  In  'Vietnam,  at  least  from  our 
viewpoint.  It  can  be  assumed  they  wUl  let 
go  of  the  reins  of  power  reluctantly,  constitu- 
tion or  no  constitution.  The  problem,  how- 
ever. Is  not  simply  the  military  In  Saigon, 
according  to  seasoned  Southeast  Asia  re- 
porter. Marvin  L.  Stone,  In  his  article  "Viet- 
nam— A  Hopeless  War?",  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  for  Dec.  5. 1966 : 

"At  the  top,  It  la  a  Government  of  power 
blocs  and  factionalism.  In  the  French  tradi- 
tion. Ijeadera  In  Saigon  are  preoccupied  fight- 
ing to  keep  tbelr  grasp  on  power. 

"At  Just  about  every  level  below  the  top 
It  Is  a  Government  of  local  fiefs,  run  by  en- 
trenched military  sycophants  or  petty  under- 
paid dvll-ser'vlce  officials." 

TtUs,  says  Stone,  means  Uiat  District  or 
Province  chiefs  in  the  countryside  buy  their 
jobs  and  Impose  their  own  "unofficial"  forms 
of  taxation  to  make  a  profit.  The  i>easant 
has  no  place  to  turn  for  relief.  Adds  Stone: 

"Saigon's  l&nd-reform  program,  so  vital 
to  the  aspirations  of  peasants,  has  never 
really  been  put  in  motion.  In  the  secure  areas, 
tenant  feirmers — that  means  70  per  cent  of  all 
farmers  In  the  Delta — still  are  forced  to  pay 
up  to  60  per  cent  and  more  of  their  rice 
crops  to  absentee  ifindlords  who  have  ab- 
solutely no  obligation  In  return.  A  law  on 
the  books  since  1955  sets  the  limit  at  25  per 
cent. 

"Americans  here  insist  that  no  progress 
win  be  made  so  long  as  the  men  at  the  top 
In  Saigon  are  members  of  mandarin  families, 
cr  allied  with  families  which  have  vested  in- 
terests In  land  that  they  have  no  Intention 
of  relinquishing." 

Peace  feeten,  19SS-9t 

The  year  1066  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
anormous  number  of  proposals  from  all  over 
the  globe  for  peaceful  negotiations.  They  can 
b«  summarised  as  follows : 

Raoonvanlng  the  1064  Geneva  Conference 
to  effect  a  cease  fire  and  eventual  peace. 

Direct  negotiations  between  Washington 
and  Hanoi. 

A  mediation  effort  through  U  Thant. 

Resort  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  or 
Security  Council  as  mediators. 

Negotiations  between  Saigon  and  Hanoi. 

Negotiations  to  achieve  a  neutral  federa- 
tion of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

Negotiations  between  Saigon  and  the  NLP- 
Vlet  Cong  with  Hanoi  and  Washington  back- 
stopping  each  side. 

Negotiations  between  Saigon,  Hanoi,  and 
the  NFL  with  a  neutral  nation  acting  as 
chairman. 

Infcnrnal  dlseusBlons  between  Hanoi  and 
Washington  In  a  neutral  country  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  grounds  for  formal  nego- 
tiations exist. 

It  Is  physically  Impossible  to  compare  the 
tests  of  each  of  the  prc^xisals  and  note  all 
the  differences,  all  the  conditions,  whether 
they  are  factual,  semantic,  or  mere  nuance. 
Nor  can  each  such  proposal  be  detailed.  For 
these  reasons,  this  study  Is  confined  to  the 
last  known  U.S.  position,  contained  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of 
February  1907,  and  In  the  exchange  between 
T7JT.  Secretary  General  TT  Tbant  and  tb. 
Johnson. 

Previous  Administration  utterances — at 
Johns  Hopkins  In  1965,  the  Hawaii  Confer- 
ence of  December  1966,  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence of   1066  and  the  Guam  Conference  of 


1067 — while  significant,  must  be  considered 
In  the  context  of  domestic  American  poli- 
tics, in  the  context  of  current  'world  oi^nlon, 
and  In  the  context  of  the  actual  miUtary 
situation  In  Vietnam  at  the  particular  time 
they  were  issued. 

Thus  the  present  i>oeltlon  of  Mr.  Johnson 
and  bis  advisors  Is  the  only  truly  useful 
benchmark  In  this  spring  of  1967.  It  is,  as 
best  as  can  be  Judged,  contained  In  the 
texts  of  a  letter  from  President  Johnson  to 
President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  dated  Pebruary  2, 
1967,  and  in  the  North  Vietnamese  leader's 
reply,  dated  February  15,  1967,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  in  Washington: 

Pre*tdenf  Johnson's  letter 

"Dear  Mr.  Presideivt:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  the  hope  that  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  can 
be  brought  to  an  end.  That  conflict  has  al- 
ready taken  a  heavy  toll — In  lives  lost.  In 
wounds  inflicted,  in  property  destroyed  and 
In  simple  human  misery.  If  we  fall  to  find  a 
Just  and  peaceful  solution,  history  will  Judge 
us  harshly. 

"Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  both  have  a 
heavy  obligation  to  seek  earnestly  the  path 
to  peace.  It  is  In  response  to  tbat  obligation 
that  I  am  writing  directly  to  you. 

"We  have  tried  over  the  past  several  years, 
in  a  variety  of  ways  and  through  a  number 
of  channels,  to  convey  to  you  and  your 
colleagues  our  desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement.  For  whatever  reaeons,  these  ef- 
forts have  not  achieved  any  results. 

"It  may  be  that  our  thoughts  and  yours, 
our  attitudes  and  yours,  have  been  dlstCH-ted 
or  misinterpreted  as  they  passed  through 
these  various  channels.  Certainly  that  is  al- 
ways a  danger  In  Indirect  conununication. 

"There  Is  one  good  way  to  overcome  this 
problem  and  to  move  forward  In  search  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Tbat  Is  for  us  to  arrange 
for  direct  talks  between  trusted  representa- 
tives in  a  secure  setting  and  away  from  the 
glare  of  publicity.  Such  talks  should  not  be 
used  as  a  propaganda  exercise,  but  should 
be  a  serious  effort  to  And  a  workable  and 
mutually  acceptable  solution. 

"In  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have  noted 
public  statements  by  representatives  of  your 
Government  suggeEtlng  that  you  would  be 
prepared  to  enter  Into  direct  bilateral  talks 
with  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
provided  that  we  ceased  "unconditionaUy" 
and  permanently  our  bombing  operations 
against  your  country  and  all  military  actions 
against  It.  In  the  last  day.  serious  and  respon- 
sible parties  have  assured  us  indirectly  that 
this  is  In  fact  your  proposal. 

"Let  me  frankly  state  that  I  see  two  great 
difficulties  with  this  proposal.  In  view  of  your 
public  position,  such  action  on  our  part 
would  inevitably  produce  worldwide  specu- 
lation that  discussions  were  under  way  and 
would  Impair  tbe  privacy  and  secrecy  of  those 
discussions.  Secondly,  there  would  inevitably 
be  grave  concern  on  our  part  whether  your 
Government  would  make  use  of  such  action 
by  us  to  Improve  Its  military  poeltlon. 

"With  these  problems  in  mind,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  even  further  toward  an  end- 
ing of  hostilities  than  your  Govemment  has 
proposed  In  either  public  statements  or 
through  private  diplomatic  channels.  I  am 
prepared  to  order  a  cessation  of  bombing 
against  your  country  and  the  stopping  of 
further  augmentation  of  United  States  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  I  am  assured 
that  infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam  by  land 
and  by  sea  has  stopped.  These  acts  of  re- 
straint on  both  sides  would,  I  believe,  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  conduct  serious  and  private 
discissions  leading  toward  an  early  peace. 

"I  make  this  projposal  to  you  now  with  a 
specific  sense  of  urgency  arising  from  the 
Imminent  new  year  holidays  in  Vietnam.  If 
you  are  able  to  accept  this  proposal  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  could  not  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  new  year,  or  Tet,  holidays.  The 
proposal  I  have  made  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  If  your  military  authorities 
and  those  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
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eould  promptly  negotiate  &n  ezteoston 
a(  ttwTM  truc«. 

"JLm  to  th*  alt*  of  th«  blUt«r&l  dlBcusalons 
I  protxi— .  than  are  Mveral  posalbllltlM.  We 
ooald.  for  example,  tiave  our  representatlTee 
in— t  in  Moscow  where  contacts  bare  already 
oeeumd.  Tbey  could  naeet  in  acme  other 
aaantry  auch  aa  Bxirma  You  may  have  other 
anrnngamenta  or  tltee  la  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  suggeatlonx 

The  Important  thing  la  to  end  a  conflict 
Uiat  baa  brought  burdens  U>  both  our  peoples 
and  above  all  to  the  people  of  South  Vlet- 
n*m.  If  you  have  aay  thoughts  about  the  ac- 
tions I  propose.  It  would  be  most  important 
that  I  receive  them  as  icon  as  possible  " 
Ho  C/ii  Mtnti  5  reply 

"TOUB  B^XCHXKNCT  On  10  February  1967, 
I  received  your  message    ThU  is  my  reply 

"Vletnajn  Is  thousands  of  miles  way  from 
tbe  United  SlaUs  The  Vietnamese  people 
haa  never  done  any  harm  to  the  United 
States.  But  contrary  to  the  pledges  made  by 
Its  representaUve  at  the  1954  Geneva  con- 
ferenoe.  the  US  Oovernment  has  ceaselessly 
lnt«rvened  In  Vietnam;  tt  has  unleashed  and 
intensified  the  war  of  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam  with  a  view  to  prolonging  the  par- 
tition of  Vietnam  and  turning  South  Vlel- 
n»tw  Into  a  neooolony  and  a  military  base  of 
the  United  States  For  over  two  years  now. 
the  VS.  Oovernment  has  with  lu  air  and 
naval  forces  carried  the  war  to  the  DeCTvo- 
cratlc  Republic  of  Vietnam  tin  Independent 
and  sovereign  country 

•"The  U.S.  Oovernment  has  committed  war 
crtmee.  crimes  agalnal  p«ace  and  against 
mankind.  In  South  Vietnam,  half  a  million 
U.S.  and  satellite  troops  have  resorted  to  the 
moet  Inhuman  weapons  and  the  moat  bar- 
baroiM  methods  of  warfare,  such  as  napalm, 
tode  chemical  and  gases,  to  massacre  our 
oompetrlots,  destroy  crops  and  raze  villages 
to  the  ground 

"In  North  Vietnam,  thousands  of  OS  air- 
craft have  dropped  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  bombs,  destroying  towns,  villages. 
factories,  roads,  bridges  dikes,  dams  and  even 
chorchea.  pagodas,  hosp.tals.  schools  In  your 
mrMaagr  you  app.irently  deplored  the  suf- 
tertnga  and  destructions  in  Vietnam  May  I 
Mk  you:  Who  has  perpetrated  these  mon- 
•troua  crimes?  It  is  the  CS  and  satellite 
troa|)«.  The  U  3  Government  Is  entirely  re- 
apoaeible  for  the  extremely  serious  sltuaUon 
In  Vietnam . 

"The  US  war  of  aggression  against  the 
Vletnameee  people  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
the  countries  of  the  Socialist  camp,  a  threat 
to  the  national  Independence  movement  and 
a  aerloua  danger  to  peace  In  Asia  and  the 
world. 

"The  Vietnamese  people  deeply  love  Inde- 
pendence, freedom  and  peace  But  In  the  face 
of  the  US  aggression,  they  have  risen  up. 
united  aa  one  man  Fearless  of  sacrifices  and 
hardahlpa,  they  are  determined  to  carry  on 
their  realatance  until  they  have  won  genu- 
ine Independence  and  freedom  and  true 
peace.  Our  Just  cause  enjoys  strong  sympa- 
thy and  support  from  the  peoples  of  the 
whole  world,  including  broad  sections  of  the 
American  people 

"The  VS.  Oovernment  has  unleashed  the 
war  of  aggression  in  Vietnam  It  must  cease 
thla  aggression  That  is  the  only  way  to  the 
reatoratlon  of  peace  The  U  3  Oovernment 
muat  atop  definitively  and  unconditionally 
Ita  bombing  raids  and  ail  other  acts  of  war 
agatnat  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  VS. 
and  satellite  troope,  and  let  the  Vietnamese 
people  settle  themselves  their  own  affairs 
Such  (la  the  basic)  content  of  the  four-point 
atand  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  D  Jt  V . 
which  embodies  the  essential  principles  and 
proTlalona  of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements 
on  Vietnam.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  correct  po- 
litical solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem 
"In    yoxir    message,    yon   suggested    direct 


talks  between  the  OR  V  and  the  United 
States  If  the  U  S  Oovernment  really  wants 
these  talks.  It  must  first  of  all  stop  uncon- 
ditionally Its  tiomblng  raids  and  all  other 
arts  of  war  against  the  D  R  V  It  Is  only  after 
the  unconditional  cessation  of  the  OS 
bombing  raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war 
against  the  DRV  that  the  DRV  and  the 
United  States  would  enter  Into  talks  and 
discuss   qxiestlons  concerning   the  two  sides 

"The  Vietnamese  people  will  never  submit 
to  force,  they  will  never  accept  talks  under 
the  threat  ol  bombs 

"Our  cause  Is  absolutely  Just  It  la  to  be 
hoped  that  the  OS  Oovernment  will  act  In 
accordance  with  reason  " 

The  second  expression  of  position  Is  con- 
tained In  st-Uements  of  O  Thant  In  March 
1967 

On  March  28  ON  Secretary  General  D 
Thant  called  a  news  conference  and  pre- 
sented a  new  three-jxMnt  peace  formula  that 
he  had  circulated  secretly  In  mid-March  Mr 
U  Thauts  formula  was  this 

First,  a    general  standstill  truce  a  halt 

to  all  military  activities  by  all  sides  " 

Second,  preliminary  talks  between  the 
United  Stales  and  North  Vietnam,  attended 
either  by  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Onion,  as 
co-chslrmen  of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference 
on  Vietnam  and  or  Canada.  India,  and  Po- 
land, as  the  Internatlonftl  Control  Commis- 
sion for  Vietnam 

Third,  reconvening  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence with  Nnh  the  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
ernment and  the  Viet  Cong  as  participants 

The  day  before  Hanoi  radio  had  broadcast 
O  Thants  proposals,  pointedly  rebuffing 
United  Nation's  "Interference"  In  Vietnam 
U  Thant  held  out  ho{>e  that  Hand  had  not 
"f-ateKorlcally  '  turned  htm  down,  while  US 
Secrptary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  treated  Hanoi's 
negative  response  as  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Thant 
initiative 

Yet  as  Washlngti'n  congratulated  Itself  on 
Its  good  fortune  In  finding  Itself  squarely  In 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
ON  O  Thant  had  begun  to  slide  back  to 
his  previous  position  that  the  O  -S  must  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam  as  a  necessary  pre- 
condition to  negotiations 

Meanwhile.  Saigon  was  reported  to  be  In 
affreement  In  principle  with  the  O  Thant 
three-point  proposal,  but  displeased  at  being 
precluded  from  preliminary  talks  and  "being 
treated  like  a  puppet." 

Thereafter  Washington  qualified  Its  ac- 
ceptance ot  the  same  three-point  proposal  by 
saying  It  Is  essential  "  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  military  cease-fire  In  advance 

And  there  the  matter  would  seem  to  rest 

CONCLUSION 

Obviously  there  Is  a  great  amount  of  In- 
formation to  which  only  Mr  Johnson  and 
his  advisors  have  access  A  review  such  aa 
this  must  perforce  rely  on  materials  that 
have  been  made  public  by  the  Administra- 
tion, or  are  obtainable  from  other  public 
sources 

One  other  observation  Is  necessary  Deep 
currents,  Asian  In  origin,  hold  enormous  sway 
over  events  in  Vietnam  yet  cannot  be  ade- 
quately treated  in  a  brief  political  history 
A  list  of  such  currents  Is  large,  and  would 
Include  the  observation  that  Vietnam  is  basi- 
cally Buddhist  and  Confucian,  both  ethical 
religious  without  a  personal  god.  Tliua.  Asi- 
atic communisms  as  espoused  by  Asiatics  can 
n\aaquerade  as  an  ally  in  the  older,  more 
familiar  struggle  against  Western  theism. 
Western  colonialism,  and  Western  capitalism. 

Such  a  list  would  necessarily  Include  also 
the  tragic  Involvement  of  Dlem's  brother 
Nhu  with  opium,  the  profound  effect  the 
writing  of  an  obscure  French  Catholic  phi- 
losopher, Emmanuel  Mounier,  was  to  have  on 
Nhu  and  In  turn  on  his  lonely,  celibate 
brother.  Diem,  the  fact  that  Nhu  and  Diem 
translated  Mounler's  "personnallsme '  ethic 
into  a  secret,  authoritarian  organization,  the 


"Can  Lao"  (Personalist  Labor  Revolutionary 
Party ) ,  to  control  all  aspects  of  government 
and  society  In  South  Vietnam,  thereby  tragi- 
cally destroying  the  coalition  they  had  put 
together  In  19M-65.'  even  the  distaste  of  Indi- 
vidual Vietnamese  In  thousands  of  dally  con- 
tacts at  levels  high  and  low  for  open,  frank. 
Western  speech  compared  to  their  own  fluid, 
often  subtle,  conversational  forms.  These  ac- 
cidents of  culture,  history,  and  geography, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  carry  equally  as  much 
weight  In  the  Vietnamese  conflict  today  as 
say.  the  effective  flre  power  of  the  7th  fleet 
on  a  given  day. 

In  a  larger  sense  much  more  can  be  cited  to 
confound  the  best  of  minds  In  resolving  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  The  West  divides  good 
and  evil,  and  thinks  that  evil  can  be  con- 
quered. Yet  In  Asia,  a  man  Is  generally  ca- 
pable of  believing  that  something  Is  simul- 
taneously good  and  bad.  right  and  wrong, 
black  and  white,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  moet  dlfllcult  real  understanding  by 
the  Western  mentality. 

Just  aa  difficult  to  comprehend  are  the  "pol. 
liics  "  of  the  Buddhists,  or  the  meaning  of 
their  proposals  for  a  peaceful,  independent 
Vietnam,  we  dismiss  them  as  visionary  or 
unrealistic,  yet  they  may  be  more  acceptable 
and  understandable  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese— after  27  years  of  warfare — than 
anything  we  propose  in  our  Western  |x>lltlcul 
terminology 

In  short,  we  Americana  cannot  simply  go 
to  Asia,  wipe  the  slate  clean,  and  say  to 
them.  "ThU  is  how  it  shall  be."  The  Viet- 
namese have  their  own  view  of  nationalism, 
quite  dilTerent  from  ours,  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  identify  with  It.  and  it  renders 
our  Involvement  immeasurably  difficult. 

fTTBTHta     OKCISIONS 

Does  the  Republican  Party  serve  Amer- 
ica best  by  saying  that  politics  stops  nt  the 
water's  edge?  That  we  must  rally  behind  the 
President?  Does  bipartisanship  mean  that 
Democratic  mistakes  are  Republican  re- 
sponsibilities'' 

Republicans — for  two  decadee — have  be- 
lieved the  Onlted  States  must  not  become 
involved  in  a  land  war  on  the  Asian  con- 
tinent   We  are  so  Involved  today 

Republicans  have  believed  that  no  Amer- 
ican military  Intervention  should  be  uni- 
lateral. Our  commitment  today  in  Vietnam 
is  primarily  unilateral. 

Republicans.  1994.  made  a  limited  com- 
mitment to  the  South  Vietnam  Oovern- 
ment. Under  the  Democrats,  our  commit- 
ment has  become  open-ended. 

Before  making  any  further  declsloivs  to 
support  or  differ  with  the  President.  Re- 
publicans might  agree  to  seek  baxd,  realiatlc 
answers  to  two  basic  questions: 

1  What  precisely  is  our  national  Interest 
in  Thailand.  Cambodia.  Vietnam,  and  Laos^ 

3  To  what  further  lengths  are  we  pre- 
pared   to  go   In   support   of   this   Interest? 
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Army  of  the 

American' 

Kei.iiMic  of 
Vietnam  > 

VIelcoiif  ' 

19«1        

3,IM 

33».  (W) 

ra,  400 

IWU    

0.MA 

4»;7,  IM) 

7\»,00il 

I«i3    

ia.SCJO 

Mb.  OOO 

»1,  7«) 

l*'^       

23.000 

■Me,  500 

103. «») 

ItfW 

181,000 

«7S,  (100 

2311,  001) 

1*«     

3tN,U0U 

W  1,1100 

'*0,  001) 

IW67        

•430.000 

>«6U,fl00 

•  '*7,  000 

'  Souros:  IWIl-fle.  Department  of  Defense  throuxli 
V  .«  Benste  \rnie<1  Services  Commlltee;  19«7,  Waslilng- 
ton  I'ost.  Apr    14.  IMt7 

•  ."^DUtli  Vietnam  Conimunlslii,  strenitth  in  the  south 
Source  1901 -«.  I>eparlinrnt  of  l>«fcnw  through  U  .« 
.<«Tuil«  Armed  SstvImh  Commlttoe;  19ir7,  Wastiln^ton 
r<jsl.  .Kpt  14.  1807  (I'nahle  to  obtain  ofBdal  rstlmst<« 
u  to  total  number  of  reKulsr  North  Vietnam  troofia  In 
south  I 

'  Ajof  Apf    I,  HX!7 
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Army  of  the 

Americans 

Republie  of 

Enemy 

killed  > 

Vietnam 
kiUcd  > 

killed' 

l;<i«i  

2,200 
/              4,000 
I              4,400 

s,aae 

12,133 

ItKil 

} 

Wis. 

21.1S8 

lira 

7S 

5.700 

20.575 

I«M 

147 

7.800 

l(V78fi 

IKW 

i,:w 

11.  Olio 

3\43« 

IWiH 

6,U0h 

U,  4UU 

55,624 

i9c: 

<  -J.  434 

•2.954 

•25.773 

Total 

9,078 

47,  IM 

193,053 

1  Iti  hostilp  action   .'iourco    Department  of  Defense. 

•Source:  1««IMI6:  Deiiarfmcnt  of  Defend  throufth 
l!.S  S*nttU<  Arnwvl  Services  C'oraniitt««;  1967,  Washing- 
ton Post,  itiniiulo'l  from  news  ilispiilchps. 

"  .<ourre-  Wnshlnirton  Post,  Apr.  14,  1907. 

•  As  of  Apr   l.^.  I9«7. 

•  As  of  Apr.  I,  l«07.  | 

Appendix  III 
Casualties  {wounded  and  noncomXtat  dead) 


Americans 
dead 

Americans 
wounded 

19(11 

}                  ^ 

3« 

48 

3,W 

1,045 

'398 

lUti.' 

81 

1963 

411 

1»M 

1,039 

6.114 

30,  OSS 

'i«.3S0 

ie«5 

lOOfi 

1967 

Total 

1,909 

54,088 

■As  Of  Apr.  15,  19«7, 

Source:  Departincnt  of  l)('lL>n<«. 
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Enemy 
captured  > 

Enemy 
deiecUons  • 

IWIl 

(1,200 
MSOO 

4.  out 
4.200 

a.  000 

10.000 
•i.OOO 

ItKt! 

... 

HKxi 

IW.4 

11.000 

5,500 

30.000 

'8,000 

ntfvi 

19M 

1967 

Total 

3«k826 

4i500 

'Source:  19C1  ca.  Department  of  Defense  ttaroucb 
U  8  Senate  Armed  Pervices  Committee;  1967  Wash- 
InKlon  Post,  Ajir    14.  19ti7 

•  Hoiiroe:  Department  of  Defense  throiiirh  U.S.  Senate 
Armed  ServicBs  Comniitiee. 

•  Janiiary  19ti"  only. 
«  Ki  of  Apr.  1.  1967. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  REAFFIRM 
NATO  COMMITMENT  TO  GREECE 

Mr,  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindliy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thla  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  House  Republican  Committee 
on  Western  Alliance  urged  President 
Johnson  to  reaffirm  the  U.S.  NATO  com- 
mitment to  Greece.  In  a  telegram,  which 
I  signed  as  chairman,  the  group  said: 

The  United  States  should  promptly  and 
unequivocally  reaffirm  Its  commitment  un- 
der the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  aid  Greece 
and  other  NATO  nations  automatically  In 
case  of  armed  attack. 

The  recent  change  in  the  government  of 
Greece  and  the  manner  in  which  this  came 


about  may  tempt  the  Soviet  Union  or  other 
Communlot-orlented  countries  to  aggravate 
the  tenalonB  whlcb  Inevitably  accompany 
such  a  change,  and  we  therefcM-e  respectfully 
urge  that  you  publicly  reafllrm  our  defense 
commitment. 

This  deivelopment  In  Greece  together  with 
unrest  and  Instability  throughout  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  constitutes  a  new  perU 
to  NATO  and  comes  at  a  crucial  time  tn  Its 
history.  The  alliance  has  not  recovered  from 
the  shock  and  dislocations  produced  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Krench  forces  from  Its  Inte- 
grated command  and  the  exclusion  of  allied 
troops  from  France.  Germany  is  concerned 
over  the  nuclear  weapons  treaty.  Within  a 
year  members  of  NATO  will  be  free  to  de- 
nounce the  treaty. 

The  reaffirmation  of  our  defense  commit- 
ment must  of  course  be  accompanied  by  a 
strong  expression  of  hope  for  an  early  return 
to  constitutional  processes  In  Greece.  While 
■we  deplore  the  Interruption  of  constitutional 
government  there  we  must  leave  no  doubt 
about  our  determination  to  protect  that 
country  from  attack. 

This  Initiative  would  help  to  repair  dam- 
age done  by  a  qualification  of  our  NATO 
commitment  to  Turkey  during  the  Cyprus 
crisis  of  1964.  In  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Turkey  dated  June  5,  1964.  you  stated. 
•'I  hope  you  will  understand  that  your  NATO 
allies  have  not  had  a  chance  to  consider 
whether  they  have  an  obligation  to  protect 
Turkey  against  the  Soviet  Union  If  Turkey 
takes  a  step  which  results  In  Soviet  Inter- 
vention without  the  full  consent  and  under- 
sunding  of  Its  NATO  allies." 

Whether  or  not  so  Intended  this  letter  had 
the  effect  of  qualifying  our  automatic  com- 
mitment to  Turkey.  Evidence  of  this  appears 
In  the  reply  of  the  Turkiah  Prime  Minister 
who  wrote  on  June  13,  1964:  "Our  under- 
standing U  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Impoaea  upon  all  member  states  the  obliga- 
tion to  come  forthwith  to  the  assistance  of 
any  member  victim  of  aggression.  The  only 
point  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  member 
states  Is  the  nature  and  the  scale  of  this 
aaelstance. 

"If  NATO  members  should  start  discussing 
the  right  and  wrong  of  the  situation  of  their 
fellow-member  Tlctlm  of  a  Soviet  aggres- 
sion— ^the  Tery  foundations  of  the  alliance 
would  be  shaken". 

ThU  quallflcatlon  to  which  Turkey  pointed 
haa  never  been  rescinded.  With  instability  in 
the  Mediterranean  growing  day  by  day,  a  new 
afBrmatlon  which  will  sweep  away  the  earlier 
qualification  Is  moet  urgent. 

Both  of  these  eplaodee — the  Turkish  threat 
to  Invade  Cyprua  In  1964  to  protect  lU  former 
nationals,  and  the  recent  military  takeover 
of  the  Greek  government — reveal  an  organic 
weaknsM  In  the  structure  of  NATO.  As  so 
clearly  stated  In  the  official  NATO  Handbook 
(IBflS  edition)  "The  North  AtlanUc  Treaty 
Organization  was  not  estabUshed  to  defend 
geographically  homogeneous  territory  but 
wac  establlahed  primarily  to  defend  a  way 
of  lUe." 

We  hope  that  the  committee  recently 
created  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to 
make  a  th(»Y>ugh  study  of  the  AlUance  will 
give  this  Its  careful  attention  before  report- 
ing to  the  Ministerial  Session  of  the  Ctouncll 
next  December. 


BEATNIKS   IN   THE   PENTAGON, 
MR.  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsoit  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  REiirecKz]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  here  in  the  House  were  shocked  to 
learn  of  the  fact  that  the  peacenik 
marchers  have  nestled  in  the  Pentagon. 
These  people  may  have  the  right  to  a  dis- 
sentir^  opinion,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us 
to  allow  them  to  use  the  Pentagon  as  a 
vehicle  of  distribution  is  unthinkable. 

Apparently  Secretary  McNamara  does 
not  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  he  would  have 
had  them  thrown  out  as  we  did  here  in 
the  Congress  yesterday.  Why  should  this 
country  tolerate  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  does  not  have  the  courage  to  take 
such  action.  Or  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  White  House  has  ordered  hands  off. 
The  President  is  the  Secretary's  only  boss 
and  I  strongly  suggest  that  if  Secretary 
McNamara  will  not  touch  these  no-good- 
niks  then  It  is  only  because  he  knows 
that  his  superior  condones  this  type  of 
activity. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OP 
CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  both 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  consulting 
engineer  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  fact  that  our  Nation's 
Capital  is,  this  week,  privileged  to  host 
the  first  International  Congress  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers  ever  held  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Consulting  engineers  are  distinguish- 
able from  other  engineers  by  virtue  of 
their  Independence — for  each  is  an  entre- 
preneur, a  professional  In  private  prac- 
tice. Their  efforts  may  range  from  per- 
sonal advisory  services  to  complete  engi- 
neering design  of  such  complex  facilities 
as  O'Hare  International  Airport,  or  the 
world's  longest  suspension  bridge — the 
Verrazano-Narrows  in  New  York.  Con- 
sultants cover  such  specialized  fields  as 
radar,  metallurgy,  solar  heating,  noise 
control,  or  munitions.  All  represent  a 
vital,  technological  resource  to  their  re- 
spective governments  for  it  Is  they  who 
are  called  upon  to  design  highways,  water 
sjrstems.  defense  Installations,  and  other 
public  works, 

•nils  week's  International  Consulting 
Congress  brings  to  this  country  out- 
standing engineers  from  20  nations,  in- 
cluding the  highly  industrialized  areas 
of  Western  Europe  as  well  as  some  of 
the  lesser  developed  countries  of  South 
America  and  Africa.  All  are  members  of 
the  52-year-old  Federation  Interna- 
tionale des  Ingenleurs-Conseils  which  is 
headquartered  in  Belgium.  Hosting  the 
world  meeting  Is  the  Consulting  Engi- 
neers Council /USA,  which  is  the  largest 
and  most  active  of  all  Uie  organizations 
which  make  up  the  kitemational  group. 
The  UJS.  Department  of  Commerce  has 
estimated  that  American  consulting 
engineering  firms  earn  approximately 
$300  million  per  year  overseas.  This 
amount  is,  however,  a  far  cry  from  the 
consultants'  overall  contribution  to  the 
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IntonatlonAl  balance  of  p«ynient«.  k& 
dwtgTwrii  of  projects  they  often  specify 
oonstnictlon  which  Lacludea  equipment. 
materlalB  and  services  available  only 
from  DJB.  firms  During  the  period  195»- 
83  American  engineers  worked  on  672 
ov«r8ea«  projects  with  a  total  construc- 
tion value  of  $7  6  billion  Their  mag- 
nlfleent  role  In  designing  military  and 
defenM  installations  in  Vietnam  con- 
stltutM  one  of  the  unsung  sagas  of  that 
conflict. 

Superlatives  hold  little  awe  for  con- 
sulting engineers  who  are  regularly  being 
called  upon  to  design  the  largest,  fastest. 
longest,  smallest  or  tallest.  Chances  are 
that  the  water  we  drmk.  the  highways 
we  traverse,  even  the  conditioned  air  we 
breathe.  Is  the  product  of  consulting 
engineers. 

In  the  light  of  this  week's  Interna- 
tional Consulting  Engineers  Congresa  I 
ask  that  the  Congress  Join  me  In  wel- 
coming the  consulting  engineering  pro- 
fession to  our  city  and  in  extendmg  best 
wishes  to  the  delegates  for  an  enjoyable 
and  productive  meeting 


TIME  FOR  LAWS  TO  PROTECT  OUR 
PT^O 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr  GcrneyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr.  OURNEY  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  Increasing 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  rising  In  defense  of 
the  American  flag  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation that  would  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  desecrate  the  flag  of  this 
NaUon. 

Although  several  States  do  already 
have  such  laws,  there  is  no  regulation  or 
standard  on  the  Federal  level  to  protect 
the  flt«. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  of  an 
endless  series  of  protests,  demonstrations. 
and  marches  where  our  flag,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  greatness  and  pride  of  this 
land,  has  been  burned,  trampled,  torn, 
or  otherwise  mutilated.  Most  Americans 
are  growing  sack  and  tired  of  these  irre- 
sponsible demonstrations.  These  flag 
burnings  are  nothing  short  of  traitorous 
acts  in  the  eyes  of  those  loyal  citizens 
who  respect  the  flag  as  a  tangible  symbol 
of  our  heritage. 

These  actions  are  made  all  the  more 
loathsome  occurring  as  they  do  at  the 
same  time  that  thousands  of  our  young 
men  are  risking  and  giving  their  lives  to 
protect  the  precious  rights  for  which  the 
flag  stands.  Ironically,  it  stands,  among 
others,  for  the  right  of  dissent  that  pro- 
tects Its  defUers. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  provides 
that  mutilation  of  the  flag  shall  be  made 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  has  been 
lauded  not  only  by  public  officials  and 


citizens  throughout  the  country,  but  also 
by  patriotic  orgarUzatlons.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  colleagues  wUl  Join  with 
me  in  urging  passage  of  this  legislation. 
I  am  heartened  to  see  that  in  answer 
to  all  these  anti-American  activities  we 
have  another  kind  of  demonstration— 
the  patriotic  rally  One  such  rally  was 
recently  held  in  Merritt  Island.  Pla., 
where  schoolchildren  and  veterans 
marched  and  sang  their  way  through  an 
inspiring  We  Love  America'  rally.  I 
conunend  the  following  accounts  of  the 
rally,  taken  from  local  newspapers,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues 

iFrom  T'ldHy.   Apr    27,   IMT] 
Maac'h    or    THE    PATBiora 

A  flred-up  band  of  Brevard  young  people 
will  give  their  answer  thl«  weekend  to  the 
anti-war  marcneni 

They  will  c«H  It  tHe  We  Love  America  ' 
march 

Their  route  *in  b«  from  Cocoa  to  the  aea 
the  s&ine  path  trod  two  weeks  earlier  by  a 
couple  of  dozen  young  people  who  remain  un- 
convinced America  nghts  a  Ju.^t  and  moral 
war  In  Vietnam 

Only  the  We  Love  America'  troupe  knows 
how  their  signs  will  read  But  Its  a  safe  bet 
the  placards  wUl  make  more  sense  than  the 
likes  of     Draft  Beer,  N.'t  Boys  " 

The  young  people  leading  the  Saturday 
parade   rightfully  call   them.<ielvea  patriots 

They  are  pwaltlve  their  display  will  ■dem- 
onstrate beyond  all  doubt"  the  patriotism  of 
Brevard  Oiunty  students 

It  U  unlikely  their  protest  agalrut  the 
protestors  of  two  weeks  ago  will  attract  very 
much  attention  beyond  the  conHnea  of  Bre- 
vard 

Tliere  will  be  those  who  will  yell,  others 
who  will  think  cornball"  becauae  the  young 
l>eople  decl.ire  themselves  patriots  That  s  a 
very  old-fashioned  unstylish  word  In  the 
80«  But  It  h.is  kept  America  great  for  many 
years 

And  we  are  sure  the  young  patriots  are 
aware  th.it  .i«  true  patriots  tiielr  feeling  must 
go  far  beyond  a  mere  physical  demonstration 
of  their  love  for  their  native  land 

When  an  American  says  he  loves  his  coun- 
try, he  must  riiein  more  than  loving  the 
rocks  and  rllLs  of  New  England,  the  broad 
itldwe.st  prilrlea  gleaming  under  the  g<xid- 
ne«»  o?  Qod.  the  wide  plains,  the  great 
mountains  the  sandy  beaches  of  Florida  slop- 
ing Ken'.'y  Ui  the  sea 

When  an  American  speaks  of  love  of  coun- 
try his  meaning  only  begins  with  physical 
glories  or  physical  demonstrations 

Love  of  and  for  America  means  love  for 
an  Inner  air  an  Inner  light  In  which  free- 
dom, as  we  know  It.  lives  It  means  love  for 
a  way  of  life  In  which  a  man  can  breathe 
the  air  of  self-respect. 

"We  Love  America"  are  easy  words  to  say 
But  this  Is  a  mighty  assignment  we  give 
ourselves 

It  Is  often  easier  to  f^ght  —sometimes  even 
easier  to  die-  for  principles  than  It  Is  to 
live  up  to  them 

I  Prom  the  Cocoa  Tribune.  Apr.  28,  l(W7 1 

We  Love  .Ameaica  March  Tomorrow 

I  By  WUl  Land) 

Merritt  I.^!and  residents  can  make  It  three 
groups  of  marchers  taking  part  tomorrow  In 
Central  Brevard's  "We  Love  America"  activi- 
ties 

Islanders  today  were  Invited  to  gather  at 
the  First  National  Bank  parking  lot  and  Join 
the  hikers  from  Ccx-oa  who  will  leave  the 
Cocoa   library   at   10  a  m 

Another  group  wll  leave  at  1 1  am  from  the 
Publlx  Market  parking  lot  at  the  AlA  and 
8R520  Intersection   In   Cocoa   Beach 

TTiey   will    all    meet    at   Klwanls    Island,    a 


Merritt  Island  recreation  complex,  for  a  ral- 
ly bglnnlng  at  13  30  p.m. 

State  Sen  Beth  Johnson,  county  commis- 
sioner Oeorge  King  Jr  ,  several  teachers  and 
a  representative  of  Sheriff  Leigh  Wilson  will 
speak   at   the  rally. 

The  march  and  rally  has  attracted  the 
support  of  various  civic  and  fraternal  orga- 
nisations and   business  Qrms 

The  county  commissioners  have  declared 
tomorrow  "We  Lov  -  America"  day  in  Bre- 
vard, and  residents  are  being  urged  to  fly 
fla^s  and  Join  the  march. 

Groups  pledg:".ng  to  participate  In  the 
maxch  include  several  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
many  local  VTW  and  American  Legion  posts 
and  their  Ladles  Auxiliaries,  and  numerous 
Boy    Scout    trotips 

Cocoa  Beach  motel  and  business  marquees 
are  scheduled  to  display  "We  Love  America" 
messages  to  convmemorate  the  acUvltlea. 

Leonard  Hays.  20,  a  Brevard  Junior  Col- 
lege student,  and  Tracy-Lynn  Weir.  17.  a 
Cocoa  High  School  student,  are  credited  with 
organizing  the  march 

It  Is  a  reaction  to  a  "Peace  March"  here 
two  weeks  ago  to  protest  American  involve- 
ment  In  Vietnam 

Miss  Weir  said  she  and  Hays  saw  the 
demonstration,  heard  the  arguments  and 
were  appalled  that  "everybody  was  antl- 
Amerlcan   ' 

[Prom  the  Brevard  SenUnel.  Apr.  30,  1967) 
Max. HERS     Paovc     Patriotisu     Popular     in 

BaCVARD 

MEasrrr  Island  — In  protest  to  recent  anti- 
American  demonstrations  throughout  the 
country,  marchers  from  grade  school  and 
grizzled  veterans  of  past  wars  marched  and 
sang  their  way  to  a  patriotic  rally  here  Sat- 
urday 

The  red  white  and  blue  of  the  American 
flags  the  marchers  carried  snapped  briskly  In 
the  wind  as  youngsters  and  their  parents 
left  Cocoa  Beach  and  Cocoa  to  meet  here  at 
Klwanls  Island 

As  marchers  and  card  carrying  members  of 
the  various  veterans  organizations  arrived  at 
Klwanls  Island,  the  rally  took  on  the  air  of 
a  Fourth  of  July  celebration 

District  Two  County  Commissioner  Oeorge 
King  Jr  ,  his  beard  grown  long  for  the  Tltus- 
vUle  centennial  celebration,  addressed  the 
crowd  dressed  In  the  garment  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  saying,  "If  this  portrayal  of  Mr  Lin- 
coln can  be  Just  a  reminder  then  It  has  well 
served  Its  purpose  " 

King  added,  "It  bothers  me  that  few  men 
win  get  to  their  feet  and  publicly  endorse  the 
philosophy  of  the  government  "I  had  begun 
to  wonder  wh.it  happened  to  the  spirit  of 
America."  he  said,  adding  that  It  was  this 
spirit  which  evolves  from  the  Interrelation- 
ship of  Christian  morality  and  Individual  re- 
sponsibility 

The  spirit  of  America  was  also  the  concern 
of  another  speaker,  Ralph  Paz,  president  of 
the  Mid-County  Republican  Club  who  added 
that  all  Americans  should  continue  the  esprit 
de  corps  that  was  alive  when  the  country 
was  young 

Brevard  C-ounty  s  State  Sen  Beth  Johnson 
of  Cocoa  Beach  was  also  on  hand  for  the 
rally  She  said,  'I  love  America  and  I'm 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  her  " 

Other  speakers  Included  Dick  Thompson 
another  Republican  leader.  Clinton  Deval,  so- 
cial science  teacher  at  Cocoa  High  School  and 
Steve  Valvanls,  Brevard  Junior  College  politi- 
cal science  Instructor 

Cocoa  Beach  marchers  started  out  at  Ca- 
naveral Plaza  Shopping  Plaza  toward  Klwanls 
Island  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Cocoa  Beach 
policemen  who  shepherded  them  along  the 
highways  and  across  the  temporary  bridge 
over  the  Banana  River. 

Many  of  the  policemen,  their  duties  dis- 
charged, stayed  to  hear  and  applaud  the 
sf>eakers. 
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(From  the  Brevard  Sentinel,  Apr.  29,  1967] 

EvERTONE  Urged  To  Join  Pakadx 

(By  Ralph  Bates) 

Cocoa. — "The  March  for  America"  in  sup- 
port of  America  and  American  foreign  policy, 
has  grown  to  where  It  will  receive  national 
coverage  on  this  patriotic  day. 

A  Life  magazine  crew  from  Miami,  an  Air 
Force  camera  crew  from  Orlando  Air  Porce 
Base,  and  other  news  media  will  be  on  band 
to  record  the  events  of  the  day. 

The  Cocoa  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  In- 
cluding the  ladles  auxiliary,  are  In  full  sup- 
port of  the  march  as  axe  leading  citizens, 
public  officials,  businesses,  and  civic  and 
community  organizations. 

County  Comm.  George  King  Jr.  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  for  the  rally  at  Klwanls 
Island.  Other  speakers  will  be  State  Sen. 
Beth  Johnson:  County  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee  Chairman,  William  MuUon; 
Republican  County  Executive  Committee 
Chairman.  Richard  Thompson;  Cocoa  High 
School  teacher.  Cliff  DeVoe,  and  Brevard 
Junior  College  Instructor  Steve  Valvanls. 
The  Rev.  Adrian  Rogers,  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  Merritt  Island  will  give  the 
Invocation. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  has 
proclaimed  Saturday  as  "We  Love  America 
Day"  for  Brevard  County,  and  citizens  and 
organizations  are  urged  to  fly  their  American 
flags  and  march. 

The  Cocoa  group  will  form  at  10  a.m.  In 
the  parking  lot  behind  the  Cocoa  Public 
Library  for  the  march  to  Merritt  Island. 

They  wUl  proceed  on  Church  Street  to 
Delannoy  Avenue  and  then  east  of  Florida 
520  to  the  Island. 

The  parking  lot  behind  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Merritt  Island  has  been  designated 
as  the  meeting  place  for  those  people  de- 
siring to  Join  with  the  Cocoa  marchers  aa 
they  arrive  at  that  point. 

The  Cocoa  Beach  marchers  will  form  their 
group  at  the  Publlx  market  parking  lot  at 
11  a.m.  They  will  then  proceed  west  on 
Florida  620  to  the  recreation  center. 

People  are  reminded  that  the  center  has 
picnic  tables  and  facilities  and  to  bring  their 
lunches  for  the  afternoon's  events. 


THEY  MUST  WANT  TO  SEE  US 
KILLED 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsoi 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  E>akota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nev- 
er cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  contrast 
between  the  men  who  use  freedom  and 
the  men  who  defend  it.  As  an  example, 
a  letter  to  the  editor,  published  May  6, 
1967,  In  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  EMspatch, 
states  the  significance  to  one  American 
soldier  In  Vietnam  of  the  actions  of  a 
group  of  Ohio  professors  who  are  seek- 
ing a  "reasonable"  settlement  of  the  war. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  Columbus  sol- 
dier, Sp4c.  Edward  I.  Arthur.  This  sol- 
dier "has  been  all  over  South  Vietnam." 
In  contrast,  the  professors.  In  all  prob- 
ability, have  merely  been  all  over  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers  from  here  to 
Hanoi. 

Specialist  Arthur  answers  the  charge 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  is 
supported  by  a  large  number  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  by  citing  the  terrorist  tac- 


tics that  force  a  villager  to  comply  or 
pronounce  his  family's  death  sentence. 
The  man  who  is  doing  the  fighting 
says  that  90  percent  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  against  Communist  rule  and 
that- 
Only  about  10  percent  of  the  people  go 
along  with  the  Reds.  These  nuts  are  Just  like 
thoae  we  have  at  home  in  the  same  category — 
like  the  profeasora  who  signed  the  open 
letter. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  of  fighting  the 
Vietcong.  that  Is,  civil  war  forces,  this 
soldier   says: 

The  people  we  are  fighting  are  not  Viet 
Cong  for  the  moet  part,  but  NVAs  from  the 
North. 

And  to  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  should  stop  bombing  the  north, 
Specialist  Arthur  adeptly  sums  up  the 
OI's  feelings  by  saying:  "They  must  want 
to  see  us  killed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  like  this  soldier  are 
fighting  for  freedom,  they  have  accepted 
a  responsibility  to  their  Nation.  In  con- 
trast, persons  like  these  professors  ap- 
parently have  failed  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  finding  out  the  facts 
about  the  war  and  their  half-informed 
conclusions  can  be  deadly. 

I  think  we  can  all  benefit  from  reading 
this  letter.  It  represents  the  views  of  those 
who  are  sweating  In  the  filthy  danger  of 
a  Southeast  Asian  Jungle  for  the  freedom 
of  the  "folks  back  home,"  some  of  whom 
are  attempting  to  verbally  silt  their 
throats. 

For  those  who  are  seeking  a  reasonable 
settlement — and  no  sane  man  wants 
war — I  would  ask,  reasonable  to  whom? 
To  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and 
others  throughout  the  world  who  seek 
freedom?  To  Sp4c.  Edward  I.  Arthur,  and 
more  than  400,000  like  him?  I  think  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  will  stand 
with  Specialist  Arthur. 

I  place  this  letter  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Columbus  GI  Piohtino  in  Vietnam  Replies 
TO  PaorrssoRS'  Open  Letter 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  Just  seen  a  copy  of  the  April  6 
Dispatch  which  contained  the  "Open  Letter 
to  President  Johnson"  signed  by  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Ohio  Professors  for  a  Reasonable 
Settlement  in  Vietnam." 

This  paid  ad  claims  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  would  like  for  the  U.S.  to  get  out 
of  their  country.  This  Is  not  true. 

These  professors  claim  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  is  supported  by  a  large  number 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Hal  If  you  were  ordered  by  armed  thugs  to 
do  aa  you  were  told  or  your  wife  and  children 
would  be  killed  and  your  home  taken  over, 
would  you  tell  them  to  get  out? 

I  have  been  aU  over  South  Vietnam  and  I 
have  found  90  percent  of  the  people  are  for 
getting  the  Commxinlsts  out  of  their  country. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the  people  go 
along  with  the  Reds.  These  nuts  are  Just  like 
those  we  have  at  home  In  the  same  category 
— like  the  professors  who  signed  the  open 
letter. 

I  am  In  the  field  here  in  South  Vietnam 
and  have  been  for  a  long  time.  The  people 
we  are  fighting  are  not  Viet  Cong  for  the 
moet  part,  but  NVAs  from  the  north. 

They  have  come  south  to  kill  and  take 
over  the  country.  The  people  In  the  south 
are  fighting  to  stop  that,  as  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to. 


I  hope  the  people  back  In  the  U.S.  will  not 
be  taken  In  by  the  likes  of  these  Ohio  pro- 
fessors who  signed  the  open  letter  to  the 
President. 

It  would  be  nice  to  be  back  home  In  Co- 
lumbus and  not  get  shot  at,  to  eat  regxilar 
meals,  sleep  well  and  watch  television,  but 
like  the  men  In  South  Vietnam  we  are  trying 
to  help  them  save  their  country  for  freedom. 

These  professors  say  to  stop  lK>mblng  the 
north.  They  must  want  to  see  us  killed. 

Bombing  escalation  Is  needed  to  show  the 
Communists  they  are  not  going  to  take  over 
this  land.  If  we  stopped  bombing,  the  NVAs 
would  be  swarming  all  over  the  south. 

I  try,  but  I  Just  can't  understand  people 
like  these  professors.  As  a  free  man  and  with 
God's  help,  I'll  never  stop  fighting  to  keep 
the  Communists  from  taking  over. 

Spec.  4  Edwabd  I.  Arthur, 
U.S.  Army,  South  Vietnam. 


WE   SHOULD   PRESERVE  FIRST 
AMENDMENT  FREEDOMS 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  DenneyJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
amendment  is  one  of  our  hallowed  free- 
doms guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  right  of  television  and  radio 
broadcasters  as  well  as  newspapers  to 
comment  on  public  issues  must  be  pre- 
served. Although  it  Is  a  right.  It  Is  also 
a  trust.  Some  abuse  that  trust,  but  it  is 
my  feeling  that  the  vast  majority  do  not. 
Certainly,  the  dangers  in  curbing  the 
right  of  fair  comment  outweigh  the  small 
benefit  to  be  derived  in  suppressing  the 
irresponsible  few.  For  that  reason,  I  feel 
compelled  to  speak  out  against  recent 
proposals  that  would  unduly  restrict,  the 
rights  of  a  broadcaster  to  editorialize  on 
issues  affecting  the  public  interest. 

With  the  current  trend  of  fewer  and 
fewer  daily  newspapers  in  our  cities,  the 
burden  of  commenting  on  issues  affect- 
ing the  public  has  become  greater  on  the 
radio  and  television  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  in  support  of 
broadcaster  editorializing  which  has  been 
recently  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Nebraska  Broadcasters  Asso- 
ciation. The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  both  the  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  consistently  recognized 
that  broadcasting  Is  a  medium  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  for  the  past  seventeen  years  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
upheld  the  right  of  a  broadcaster  to  edi- 
torialize on  Issues  of  public  controversy,  and 

Whereas  existing  local,  state  and  federal 
ordinances  and  laws  are  adequate  to  resolve 
the  facts  and  Issues  which  may  arise  when 
local  broadcasters  do  editorialize. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Nebraska  Association  of  Broadcasters  does 
vigorously  oppose  any  legislation  that  would 
Impose  limits  on  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  broadcaster  to  editorialize  on 
any  Issue  of  public  Interest  or  concern. 
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IN  DKPENSi:   OP  THE   PLAO 

ICr.  KI£PPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchadbbbrgI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoao  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  our  Nation  Is  a^ain  beset 
with  war  and  internal  strife  which 
threatens  to  tear  asunder  the  very  things 
upon  wliich  this  great  Nation  is  founded, 
a  refreahing  bit  of  Americana  was  wafted 
Into  my  ofHce  today  to  remind  me.  and 
now  you  and  my  colleagues,  that  In  each 
city  and  hamlet  of  America  still  lives 
that  spirit  which  inspired  early  settlers 
to  defend  their  country,  and  their  flag, 
to  the  death.  Lf  you  please. 

However,  this  refreshing  breath  of 
freedom's  faith  comes  not  from  some 
adult  group  but,  instead,  from  the 
eighth-graders  of  BurUngton  Junior 
High  School,  Burlington.  Wis.  A  letter 
above  the  218  signatures  commends  me 
for  my  activity  in  the  line  of  legislation 
which  would  make  It  a  Federal  offense 
to  publicly  destroy  or  maliciously  deface 
the  American  nag.  My  bill.  H.R  9208.  and 
Other  «imtiar  bills  are  pending  before 
Congress  at  this  time  With  this  petition 
of  tha"lc»  from  youngsters  who  still  feel 
Old  Olory  means  something.  I  again  ap- 
peal to  you  gentlemen  to  take  swift  ac- 
tion to  halt  the  defacing  or  destruction 
of  our  flag. 

These  218  students  have  ended  their 
letter— which  fofiows— with  a  pledge  to 
lend  their  wholehearted  support  to  "^our 
noble  and  'truly  American'  effort."  Let  us 
pledge  ourselres  to  passing  legislation 
which  win  help  this  Nation  retain  some 
measure  of  that  dignity  which  has  been 
oar  heritage  and  for  which  our  gallant 
young  men  are  now  fighting,  and  dying, 
tn  some  far-off  land. 
The  letter  follows : 

BXTKLiNCTON    JUNIOB    HiCR. 

Burlxngton.  »'it 
Hon.  Hxmr  C  Schaosbbsg. 
LtmgwortK  ConnrreuionMl  Butldinf. 
Voa/tinfrton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Conoubsman  Schasbbkbo:  It  waa 
wlUk  a  tremendous  amount  o{  »atlsTactlon 
that  w«,  the  eighth  grade  Social  Studies 
claMM  o<  BurUngton  Junior  High  School, 
BurUngton.  WUcoosln.  learned  of  your  fine 
efforts  to  Introduce  legislation  that  would 
make  tt  a  federal  offense  to  publicly  destroy 
or  auUlelously  deface  the  Amerlc&n  flag. 

Caa  we  Justify  aending  thousands  of  fine 
Axnerlean  men  to  their  death  in  defense  of 
our  Am  while  we  allow  it  to  be  deauoyed  In 
our  own  country?  When  nUsgulded  Indlvld- 
tials  are  allowed  to  deface  or  destroy  our  Hag. 
*  part  of  our  democracy  dies  with  it  because 
our  flag  ki  a  symbol  of  our  democracy  and 
wlU  to  be  free. 

To  this  end,  we  the  undersigned  students 
pledge  to  you  our  wholehearted  support  In 
your  noble  and  "Truly  American"  efforts. 
Respectfully  yours. 
BtrauNOTow  Juniob  High.  Eighth  Qsaos 
Social  Stxtdikb  Stuoknts. 


CURTAILMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPORTS 

Mr.    KLEFPE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangbmI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tiiis  point  in  the 
RacoaD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker,  m  fur- 
tiier  support  oX  legislation  to  restrict 
harmful  agricultural  imports,  which  I 
have  introduced  in  the  House  earlier  In 
this  ses&ion.  I  call  to  Uie  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  1967  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

It  is  good  to  note  that  the  legislature 
of  my  home  State,  where  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  for  8  years,  recognizes  the 
problem  that  American  agriculture  is 
facing  and  has  .seen  fit  to  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Congress  in  this 
manner.  I  commend  them  for  their 
action. 

I  hereby  insert  this  resolution  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord 

RtsortmoM  No    5 
A    resolution    memorializing    the    President. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Congress 
of  the  tJnlted  States  to  curtail  agricultural 
imp>ort8 

Whereas,  agricultural  prices  have  now  de- 
clined to  74  percent  of  parity    and 

Whereas,  agricultural  prices  have  decUned 
In  recent  months  at  the  alarming  rate  of 
seren  percent,  and 

Whereas,  the  severe  underpayment  for  agri- 
cultural production  places  In  Jeopardy  all  of 
rural  .\merlca.  and 

Where*8,  at  this  time  the  nation's  dairy 
farmers  are  engaged  In  an  all  out  effort  dedi- 
cated to  price  Improvement  for  dairy  com- 
modities: and 

Whereas  capital  InpuU  In  today  s  economy 
are  limited  In  agriculture  and  are  not  a  com- 
plete substitute  tor  the  family  farm  and  lU 
family  labor  force,  and 

Whereas,  present  agricultural  pollclea  are 
crippling  and  destroying  the  efficiency  of  our 
food-making  industry  and  stimulating  the 
decay  of  rural  communities,  and 

Whereas,  this  nation  must  have  sulHclent 
resources  In  agriculture — In  people,  machin- 
ery and  other  materials  of  production — to 
provide  abundance  for  the  American  people 
and  also  to  provide  food  and  Qbre  for  aharlng 
with  hungry  people  In  other  nations,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  administration  has 
failed  to  provide  for  equal  Justice  In  this 
essential  area  of  the  nation's  economy,  now. 
therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  U  hereby  petitions 
the  President.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  State*  to  ciirb 
price  depressing  Importation  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment continue  to  resist  price  depressing 
agricultural  Imports  until  such  time  as  agri- 
cultural prices  to  the  American  farmer  are 
m  balance  and  In  keeping  with  the  coet  of 
production,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  federal 
government  Immediately  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  provide  a  return  to  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers In  suflldent  amount  to  assure  a  nec- 
essary and  vital  supply  for  the  great  needs 
of  this  country. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  be  In- 
structed to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson.  President  of  the 
United  States.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Or- 
vllle  L  Freeman,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House    of    Representatives,     the     Honorable 


Mike  Mansfield,  Majority  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the 
Minnesota  congressional  delegation. 
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ADDRESS  BY  CAPT.  FRANK  M. 
MOCRE 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  de- 
lays and  difficulties  of  our  Vietnam  sea- 
lift  continue  and  as  our  obsolete  reserve 
fleet  and  merchant  vessels  prove  to  be 
more  and  more  Inadequate,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  keep  before  the  Congress 
and  the  people  the  extreme  urgency  of 
correcting  this  situation.  For  this  reason. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  address  de- 
livered recently  in  the  famous  shipbuild- 
ing city  of  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  address  was  given  by  Capt.  Frank 
M.  Moore,  a  constituent  of  my  district 
who  has  spent  40  years  In  the  US.  Navy 
Reserves  and  in  the  merchant  marine 
Captain  Moore  is  well  qualified  by  his 
long  experience  to  speak  about  the  vital 
role  of  our  merchant  marine  and  its 
tragic  decline  over  the  past  20  years.  The 
text  which  I  am  Including  in  the  Record 
gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  need  for 
a  modem  merchant  fleet  to  carry  Amer- 
ica's important  foreign  trade  and  to  hold 
our  own  in  the  worldwide  competition 
for  mastery  of  the  seas.  I  hope  that  these 
remarks  will  be  read  with  the  attention 
which  this  great  problem  merits. 

The  address  follows: 

Remarks   Mads    to    Quinct    Kiwanis    Club 

APaH.   17,   1967,  bt  Caft    Frank  M    Mooar 

or  MASSHrTEtn.  Mass. 

It  Is  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  and  concise 
picture  of  the  Importance  of  our  merchant 
marine  as  related  to  the  other  segments  of 
our  economy.  To  the  average  shore-side 
worker,  engrossed  as  he  must  be  In  the  prob- 
lems of  his  own  Industry,  his  family  welfare 
and  educaUooal  requirements,  the  merchant 
marine  Is  something  remote  and  vaguely  re- 
lated to  the  days  of  the  Yankee  clipper 
ships  Most  people  do,  of  course,  realize  that 
there  Is  a  huge  volume  of  cargo  which  must 
be  transported  over  great  distances  but  the 
problem  Is  so  Inunenae  and  remote  that  they 
feel  Individually  they  can  do  little  about  it 
and  they  just  hope  that  "someone  Is  minding 
the  store." 

To  orient  your  thinking  I  propose  to  use 
a  hypothetical  situation  which  Is  admittedly 
an  over-almpllflcatlon.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  home  delivery  of  all  aales  was  essential 
to  the  survival  of  two  such  firms  as  Macy  and 
Olmbels.  Can  anyone  thmk  that  Macy  would 
rely  on  aiml>els'  trucking  service  In  this 
essential  matter?  Yet.  In  our  ocean  trans- 
port we  rely  82 "X  on  the  ships  of  our  com- 
petitors to  deUver  our  manufactured  good.s 
to  our  customers  and  to  supply  us  with  our 
essential  raw  materials.  There  are  100  stra- 
tegic raw  materials  which  are  not  found  In 
North  America.  We  Import  B8%  of  our  man- 
ganese: 86%  of  our  nickel;  86%  of  our  alum- 
inum ore:  44 '"c  of  our  zinc:  in  fact,  the  U.S 
economy  consumea  50%  of  the  non-agricul- 
tural world's  raw  materials.  Relying  02 '^  on 
foreign  shipping  Is  a  somewhat  hazardous 
poslUon  In  which  to  place  ourselvea. 

On  the  slippery  world  road  which  we  are 
forced  to  travel  today,  our  technological,  in- 


dustrial and  agricultural  production  Is  the 
envy  of  every  country  In  the  world.  Our  so- 
called  friends  and  allies  are  not  averse  to 
seeing  us  stumble  a  little  and  maybe  bark 
our  shin.  Many  other  countries  frankly  hope 
we  fall  and  break  our  neck.  Under  such  con- 
ditions It  Is  hardly  realistic  to  rely  on  for- 
eign shipping  for  92%  of  our  required  ocean 
transportation. 

Also  Involved  In  this  matter  Is  the  defldt 
In  our  balance  of  payments  from  foreign 
trade.  The  billions  of  dollars  we  pay  to  for- 
elga  vessels  as  freight  money,  If  paid  to  U.S. 
shipping,  would  go  far  toward  eliminating 
this  deficit. 

Our  Vietnam  sea-Uft  has  exposed  the  weak- 
ness of  our  merchant  marine.  Some  years  ago 
It  was  said  the  next  war  would  be  short  and 
could  be  supplied  primarily  by  air.  However, 
05%  of  our  troops  and  supplies  for  Viet- 
nam are  transp>orted  by  ships.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  we  have  had  to  withdraw 
ships  from  trade  routes  on  which  we  did 
have  a  toe-hold.  We  have  had  to  recondi- 
tion, at  abnormally  high  cost,  all  the  old  20 
to  25  year  old  ships  we  had  In  reserve  since 
World  War  II.  The  maintenance  and  repsdr 
costs  of  these  old  and  Inefficient  ships  are 
much  higher  than  normal  and  It  seems  prob- 
able that  they  vrlU  all  reach  the  {wlnt  of 
obsolescence  at  approximately  the  same 
time — and  that  time  fairly  soon. 

Use  of  foreign  shipping  to  alleviate  our 
shipping  problem  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Many  countries  prohibited  their  ships  from 
participating  In  this  trade.  In  other  cases, 
ships  were  loaded  and  foreign  crews  refused 
to  sail.  The  ships  had  to  be  unloaded. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  trade  routes  from 
which  we  had  to  withdraw  ships  are  being 
pre-empted  by  foreign  shipping.  It  Is  more 
Ironic  to  see  ships  of  these  same  countries 
delivering  fertilizer  plants,  busses  and  ma- 
chinery to  Cuba  and.  In  some  Instances,  even 
delivering  war  materials  to  North  Vietnam. 

Japan  and  Korea  profit  greatly  from  our 
Vietnam  problem,  and  also  contribute  to  our 
balance  of  payment  deficit,  by  manufactur- 
ing moat  of  the  uniforms  and  shoes  needed 
by  our  troops.  Not  because  we  cannot  manu- 
facture uniforms  and  shoes,  but  because  we 
do  not  have  the  ships  to  deliver  them. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  problems  of  our 
Vietnam  supply  lines  justify  a  close  and  hard 
look  at  our  national  maritime  policy. 

However,  there  Is  another  aspect  to  this 
maritime  problem  and,  over  the  long  term, 
probably  a  more  Important  area  of  concern. 
In  the  mid  lOSOe  Russia  declared  a  firm  pol- 
icy to  extend  their  maritime  Influence  to  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  In  recent  yeai-s  the  USSR 
has  shifted  the  major  area  of  conflict  from 
military,  or  quasl-mlUtary,  to  the  arena  of 
economics  and  Industrial  management.  This 
Increases  the  Importance  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  makes  the  ability  to  carry  a 
substantial  proportion  of  our  ocean  transpoi^ 
a  more  vital  consideration.  The  present  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  is  S'/i  M  dwt. — approximately 
equal  to  our  active  merchant  fleet.  Russia 
plans  to  have  20M  dwt.  by  1980. 

The  USSR  carries  75  r-^  of  their  foreign 
commerce  under  the  Red  flag — we  carry  7.7% 
of  our  foreign  trade  In  American  ships. 

In  1965  USA  accepted  delivery  of  16  new 
merchant  ships.  The  USSR  accepted  delivery 
of  129. 

Our  1967  fiscal  budget  called  for  delivery 
of  not  more  than  13  new  merchant  ships. 
The  USSR  had  464  new  merchant  ships  on 
order.  In  other  words.  24 '"r  of  the  production 
of  the  shipyards  of  the  world  la  for  account 
of  the  USSR.  The  shipyards  of  Japan,  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany,  etc.,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  satellites  such  as  Poland  etc.,  are  busy 
building  ships  for  the  Soviets.  Meanwhile, 
our  1968  fiscal  budget  again  calls  for  the 
same  as  1967 — delivery  of  not  more  than  13 
new  merchant  ships. 

The  Soviet  merchant  fieet  serves  600  ports, 
In  91  different  countries  to  which  the  USSR 


maintains  trade  routes.  And  only  13  of  these 
countries  are  communist.  The  USSR  openly 
seeks  to  dominate  the  oceans  of  the  world 
and  hope  to  position  themselves  so  that  they 
can  deny  ocean  services  to  any  country  which 
does  not  conform  to  Kremlin  poUcy.  A  Con- 
gressional Sub-Committee,  of  which  Con- 
gressman Hastings  Keith  of  the  Massachu- 
setts 12th  District  was  a  member,  recently 
made  a  trip  to  Russia.  This  Committee  was 
told  by  Bakayev,  USSF  Minister  of  Merchant 
Marine,  that  their  purpose  was,  "To  gain 
control  of  the  seas." 

So  the  question  arises,  is  something  wrong 
with  our  maritime  policy?  Some  of  our  pres- 
ent Administrators  maintain  we  do  not  need 
any  merchant  marine  at  all.  All  we  need  is 
a  fleet  of  Fast  Deployment  IjOglstlc  ships  to 
fulfill  the  defense  requirements  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  and  Ignore  the  commercial  re- 
quirements entirely.  In  other  words,  we 
should  rely  100%  on  foreign  shipping  for 
our  raw  materials  and  deliveries.  To  some 
others  It  seenis  we  have  no  maritime  policy 
at  all. 

Many  persons  who  have  made  a  serious 
study  of  this  problem  feel  that  the  basic 
fault  is  that  our  present  Maritime  Admin- 
istration Is  burled  deep  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce — mired  in  bureaucratic  red  tape 
and  obliged  to  submit  plans  and  budget  re- 
quirements through  many  devious  chan- 
nels. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  this  group  Is  the 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Maritime 
Administration  able  to  submit  their  program 
and  budget  requirements  direct  to  the  Con- 
g^ress.  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  endorses  this  plan  and 
some  50  or  more  Congressmen  have  filed 
bills  to  create  such  an  Independent  Marl- 
time  Administration. 

Further  recommendations  of  this  group 
are  that  we: 

1.  Recognize  the  major  role  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  In  both  peace  and  war. 

2.  Overcome  public  apathy. 

3.  Re- vitalize  our  shipyards  and  start 
building  the  merchant  fleet,  the  fishing 
fleet,  and  the  oceanographlc  vessels  which 
modem  competition  requires. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  look 
at  the  position  of  the  shipbuilding  coun- 
tries of  the  world: 

1.  Japan:  2.  Great  Britain;  3.  Sweden;  4. 
West  Germany;  6.  Italy;  6.  Spain  7.  Nor- 
way; 8.  France;  9.  Poland;  10.  Netherlands; 
11.  United  States:  12.  Denmark:  13.  Yugo- 
slavia;  14  Brazil;   16.  Finland:   16.  Australia. 

It  seems  odd  to  see  United  States  of 
America  In  11th  place  between  Netherlands 
and  Denmark. 

Some  people  say  Japan  Is  number  one  be- 
cause Japanese  shipyard  labor  is  paid  one 
third  of  the  USA  i>ay  scale.  However,  Japa- 
nese labor  is  paid  two  annual  bonuses 
which,  together,  generally  equal  their  an- 
nual wage.  It  la  hard  to  believe  that  we 
with  our  technological  and  industrial  capa- 
bilities cannot  re-vitallze  our  shipyards  and 
make  them  competitive.  And  if  it  should 
require  some  government  equalization  sub- 
sidy, would  not  this  be  good  insurance  to 
protect  our  supply  of  raw  materials  and  de- 
livery of  sales? 

What  can  you  as  an  individual  do?  Write 
your  Congressman  and  tell  him  your 
thoughts.  Ask  for  bis  oplrUon.  Your  Con- 
gressman is  encouraged  In  his  work  when 
he  bears  from  bis  constituents  once  in  a 
while.  And  the  men  who  are  working  to  save 
our  merchant  marine  need  all  the  encourage- 
ment they  can  get  right  now  I 
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RA-nO    CREDIBILITY    GAP 
REVEALED 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Nelskn]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tim  sorry 
to  report  that  we  now  have  another  credi- 
bility gap  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Farmers  have  been  discouraged 
because  of  the  actions  of  their  Govern- 
ment in  doing  many  things  that  tend  to 
hold  down  farm  prices.  They  were  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  read  recently  in 
the  April  28  "Agricultural  Prices"  release 
of  USDA  that  the  parity  ratio  for  April 
fell  to  72  percent.  This  is  the  lowest  rate 
since  the  simimer  of  1934. 

Ever  since  the  parity  ratio  was  first 
used,  it  has  been  based  on  prices  and  not 
Income. 

In  a  deceiving  effort  to  offset  the  im- 
pact on  farmers  that  the  relationship 
between  the  prices  they  receive  and  the 
prices  they  pay  is  as  bad  as  It  was  in  the 
depression  years  of  33  years  ago,  the 
USDA  has  now  begun  publishing  an  "ad- 
justed parity  ratio"  every  month. 

The  new  "adjusted  ratio"  uses  direct 
Government  payments  to  farmers  to  in- 
crease the  Index  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers. This  is  obviously  an  effort  to  distort 
the  sorry  record  of  the  Freeman  admin- 
istration. 

A  complicated  formula  has  been  devel- 
oped by  IISDA  to  show  that  the  "adjusted 
parity  ratio"  is  now  77  percent — 5  points 
above  the  regular  parity  ratio.  However, 
this  "adjusted  ratio"  Is  still  9  points  be- 
low the  comparable  figure  for  April  1966. 

To  use  direct  Government  payments 
to  distort  psu-lty  ratio  Is  comparable  to 
using  figures  on  farmers'  Income  from 
off-farm  work  and  Investments — higher 
now  than  in  the  1910-14  base  period — 
for  the  same  purpose. 

If  USDA  continues  publishing  an 
"adjusted  ratio,"  fanners  may  conclude 
that  the  Department  thinks  the  direct 
payment  program  has  depressed  farm 
prices. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  who  have  been 
saying  for  years  that  a  series  of  Depart- 
ment actions  and  policies  has  resulted  in 
Government-wrecked  market  prices  can 
well  appreciate  why  USDA  has  again 
tried  to  fool  the  farmer. 

It  is  my  belief  that  farm  people  will  re- 
sent this  latest  attempt  to  cover  up  their 
unfortunate  position  by  those  In  USDA 
who  are  more  Interested  in  holding  down 
farm  prices  than  they  are  in  letting  the 
market  system  operate  so  farmers  can 
get  a  better  income. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  Agricul- 
tural Prices  material  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Prices  RzcEivia)  Index  Down  4  Points — Par- 
ity  Index  Up   1   Point — Adjusted  Pakitt 

Ratio  77 

The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
declined  4  points  (1^  percent)  during  the 
month  ended  April  15  to  246  percent  of  its 
1010-14  average,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
announced  today.  Contributing  most  to  the 
decrease  were  lower  prices  for  eggs,  hogs,  and 
wholesale  milk.  Partly  offsetting  were  higher 
prices  for  lettuce  and  cattle.  The  Index  was 
7  percent  below  April  1966. 

The  Index  of  Prices  Paid  for  Commodities 
and  Services,  Including  Interest,  Taxes,  and 
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Farm  Wag*  BfttM  toaa  1  point  ( Vi  percent) 
during  tlM  tBOBUt.  m  a  result  ot  an  tocre— 
la  tlM  — — onally  adjuatwl  index  of  (arm 
wmgt  ntee.  At  Ml.  the  Ln<lex  waa  8  polnu 
(S  percent)  atwve  a  year  earlier 


The  preliminary  Adjusted  Parity  Ratio,  re- 
flecting Ooremment  payments,  which  will 
b«  publlahed  monthly  beginning  with  thla 
Uaue.  wa  77.  down  3  polntM  from  M&rch 

The  Parity  Ratio  declined   a  point*  to  71 
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OrVK  ClOVERNOR  REAGAN  A 
CHANCK— HIS  PLAUDITS  ARE 
INCREASINO 

Mr.  KL£PPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
onanlmoiu  consent  that  tbe  gentleman 
from  CaUXomla  IMr  TalcottI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Raco«D  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Ronald  Reasan  was  elected  Oovemor  of 
tbe  largest  State  of  the  Union,  he  In- 
herited some  of  the  lar^rest  prt>blems  ever 
to  burden  a  State. 

Hto  fbvt  efforts  to  keep  faith  with  the 
ivter*.  to  follow  through  on  his  campaign 
oommltments.  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
I.  to  rescue  the  State  from  Insol- 
T,  to  develop  a  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  to  cope  with  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  finance  and  student  behavior  at 
the  State  universities  were  lampooned. 
and  rldlcuted  by  the  leftist  and  partisan 
new*  media,  and  by  sulking  defeated 
candidates  and  former  administration 
ofBelaldom. 

Now  that  observers  are  able  to  evaluate 
Oovomor  Reagan's  efforts  and  accom- 
pUahments  with  more  objectivity,  the  re- 
action is  surprisingly  more  commenda- 
tory. Most  citizens  are  applauding  his 
ideas  and  efforts.  Even  the  skeptics  are 
sajrlng,  "Olve  him  a  chance;  he  obviously 
la  trying  with  great  effort  to  give  Cali- 
fornia better  government. " 

His  ofQclai  appointees  have  been  su- 
perior In  ability  and  in  their  dedication 
to  California  than  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors. His  volunteers — a  resource  of 
extraordinary  potential  never  before 
tapped  by  a  Governor — have  been  making 
great  contributions.  The  mail  response 
from  private  citizens  has  far  exceeded 
the  mall  of  all  previous  Governors  in 
quantity  and  percentage  of  approval. 

Because  California  is  a  large  State  and 
frpfa^ity  a  great  experiment  in  repre- 
sentative government  Is  being  conducted 
In  California  by  Oovemor  Reagan.  I  in- 
chide  two  recent  newspaper  columns 
which  pertain  to  Governor  Reagan — one 
by  Roacoe  E>rummond  from  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  of  May  3.  1967.  and  one  from 
the  Sacramento  Union  of  AprU  18.  1967 

I  hope  they  are  of  Interest  to  all 
Members. 


I  From   the   Waahlngton    (DC  >    Poet.   May   3, 
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Is    RtAC\N    Rial''   -<K>v«m NOB    Has    Ls^aMCO 

P»<iM    BH'NDKBa 

I  By  Roacoe  Drtimmond  i 

S.\c«ami:nto.  CiMir  Ronald  Reagan.  &s 
Governor,  looka  better  cloeeup  than  at  a  dis- 
tance 

The  facts  Just  do  ii  )t  support  the  Irnprea- 
Blon  which  many  eaat  of  the  Rockle*  teem 
to  have,  that  Reagan  la  some  kind  of  con- 
servative kook  who  Is  out  to  dismantle  the 
government  of  the  most  populous  SUttc  in 
the  NaUon  and  keep  California's  young  peo- 
ple from  getung  an  education. 

I  do  not  conclude  that  Reagan  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  distinguished  Oovernor — or.  in 
the  end  even  an  efTeotlve  Oovernor.  It  la  too 
9i>on  to  know  But  I  have  t)ecome  con%lnc«d 
that  hla  first  four  months  in  ofBce  show 

That  his  efforts  to  economlie  do  not  make 
him  a  reactionary  bogeyman 

That  the  subatance  of  what  he  la  trying 
to  achieve-  leas  expensive,  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment which,  he  avows,  "will  never  put  dol- 
lars ahead  of  people' — Is  entirely  reaaonahle 

That  Reagan  la  quite  aware  that  he  haa 
made  political  and  tactical  blunders  which 
have  got  him  Into  hot  water — and  h*  Is  learn- 
livg  from  them 

That  It  la  simply  uninformed  to  diamlaa 
Reagan  as  an  actor  playing  Ciovernor  and 
prematura  to  gtieaa  how  he  la  going  to  look 
a  year  from  now 

Such  facts  aa  the  following  about  the 
Reagan  record  seem  little  known  outalde  ot 
California  and  they  deaerre  to  be  better 
understood 

Reagan's  top-'.evel  appolntmenta  reflect  no 
reactionary  mold.  He  la  putting  together  a 
team  of  able  admlalatrators.  some  outstand- 
ing He  ha*  retained  three  of  Oo»  Pat 
Brown's  best  men.  named  a  Democrat  head 
of  the  Water  Reaourcea  Board  becauaa  he 
was  the  moat  qualified,  put  a  dedicated  con- 
serratlonlat  in  charge  of  natural  reaourcea. 
placed  a  farm  expert  with  Washington  ex- 
pertenca  In  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
m  charge  of  Callforni*  agriculture,  and  ap- 
pointed a  Negro  to  run  veterans'  affairs 

Reagan  t>eg:tn  his  administration  by  trim- 
ming the  state  budget  by  » 1 27  000  OOO— more 
than  half  of  what  he  hop>ed  to  save 

He  has  faced  up  to  the  neceealty  of  some 
increaae  In  sales  and  Income  taxes  to  cope 
with  a  deficit  and  to  give  some  relief  to 
excessively    tUgh    property    taxes 

He  has  shown  that  he  Is  nut  afraid  to  tread 
on  some  toes,  that  he  can  m»ke  decisions  and 
stand  behind  them,  that  he  Intends  to  redeem 
his  campaign  promlaea.  He  la  proving  In  prac- 
tice that  the  idea  he  U  an  empty-headed 
actor  reading  sometxxty  else's  script  la  bunk 

Reagan  is  being  too  haatlly  Judged,  not  on 
the  baata  of  what  he  la  seeking  to  achieve 
but  on  the  basis  of  a  few  tactical  mistakes 


I  am  not  saying  that  Reagan  has  landed 
securely  on  hla  feet.  But  the  facts  certainly 
do  not  Jtiatlfy  ruggeatlng  that  he  has  fallen 
on  his  face    He  hasnt. 

I  Prom  the  Sacramento  Union,  Apr  18.  19671 
MaJUNa  A  Stast — GcvxaNoa  Mack  Impact  In 
First  Hundred  Days 
In  bis  first  major  poet-election  speech  at 
Coronado  laat  November.  Ronald  Reagan. 
Bovernor-elect.  outlined  what  he  considered 
arnor^  tbe  moat  Important  tasks  oonXrontlng 
his    administration. 

His  administration.  Reagan  said,  would  go 
beyond  correcting  executive  and  other  de- 
Hcieocles  and  repealing  certain  laws  aa  im- 
portant as  these  functions  must  l>e  tor  any 
governor 

"In  our  case  (we>  must  change  the  entire 
altitude  and  approach  of  government.  We 
cannot  reverse  a  trend  of  years  overnight, 
or  even  In  one  term  But  we  can  make  a 
start  " 

As  columnists  have  noted,  Oov.  Reagan 
made  an  Impact  In  his  first  100  days  In  of- 
fice It  has  l)een  an  Impact  good  for  the 
state 

An  analysis  of  state  laws  and  other  changes 
must  of  neceaslty  wait  until  the  Legislature 
adjourns  But  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
Oov  Reagan's  appolntmenta  for  the  most 
part  have  been  of  top-notch  executives  who 
have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  for  the  state  at 
a  fraction  of  the  Income  their  talents  would 
command  In  private  business  More  than  150 
buslnesamen  additionally  are  contributing 
their  time  to  analyze  deficiencies  In  govern- 
ment 

Gov  Raagan  baa  stopped  the  practice  be 
called  "magic  bookkeeping"  by  the  previous 
admlnlatratlon  to  give  CalUornlans  the  bard 
flacal  facts  of  life  as  brutal  as  they  are.  even 
as  he  had  said  tie  would  do. 

He  haa  earnestly  sought  genuine  economies 
In  government  without  affecting  vital  aerv- 
icea.  trying  to  reach  the  10  per  cent  cut  in 
tbe  general  fund  he  promlaed  during  bis 
campaign. 

Ha  also  haa  propoaed  meaningful  changes 
in  admlnlstraiion  and  Its  hablu  that  will 
make  artate  government  more  reeponalvc  to 
tbe  win  ot  the  people,  also  a  campaign  prom- 
Ue 

In  short,  the  remarkable  aspect  of  the  first 
100  days  of  tbe  Reagan  admlnlatratlon  ta  that 
he  haa  made  a  good  start  In  changing  the 
entire  attitude  of  state  government,  even 
aa  he  has  sought  tbe  correction  of  defiden- 
clee 

The  Impact  this  has  had  from  the  en- 
trenched inlareata  Is  not  surprlalng,  but  even 
this  Is  salutary  Without  tbe  impact,  the 
governor  could  not  have  received  tbe  un- 
divided attention  of  ttie  vested  interests  to 
let  them  know  he  means  busineas. 

And  In  spite  of  thj  outcry  In  some  quar- 
ters, the  governor  has  turned  the  runaway 
Uend  of  state  government  with  grace,  equa- 
nimity ond  logic— gaining  national  atten- 
tion In  the  proceea,  for  If  Gov  Reagan  turns 
the  tide  of  bureaucracy  In  California,  other 
states  will  follow 

To  persons  who  voted  for  the  governor 
and  now  are  aeetng  their  wishes  followed,  or 
to  his  loyal  opposition  which  will  benefit  In 
spite  of  lUelf,  the  first  100  Reagan  days  arp 
encouraging. 

With  the  hundreds  more  to  come  the  Job 
might  get  done. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  In  the  Rxcobd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  the  other  Members  of 
this  House  who  are  supporting  passage 
of  legislation  which  would  make  It  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  desecrate  the  flag  of  our 
country.  I  offer  this  bill  to  demonstrate 
my  support. 

Mutilation  of  the  flag  Is  not — by  any 
l>osslble  stretch  of  the  imagination — a 
legitimate  form  of  protest.  It  is,  to  my 
mind,  disgraceful,  unforgivable  behavior 
that  borders  closely  on  treason. 

The  burning  of  our  flag,  such  as  has 
taken  place  on  several  occasions  recent- 
ly, is  a  direct  assault  upon  all  of  the 
principles  and  values  which  we  as  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  cherish  as  a  part  of 
our  national  heritage.  It  is  a  direct  Insult 
to  this  Nation — to  all  of  us  who  live  un- 
der Its  flag — and  especially  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  Its  defense. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  spirit 
of  our  times  that  such  a  law  should  be 
necessary,  but  necessary  It  Is.  If  respect 
for  our  country  and  our  flag  must  be  en- 
forced by  the  threat  of  fine  and  Impris- 
onment, then  I  am  prepared  to  Impose 
such  a  threat.  That  respect  Is  due.  It 
must  be  forthcoming. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  CAREER  INCEN- 
TIVES FOR  CERTAIN  PROFESSION- 
ALLY TRAINED  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  fMr.  Gude]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  foster  the 
very  best  of  professional  services  for  our 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  H.R,  794,  spon- 
sored by  the  gentleman  from  California 
1  Mr.  LECcrrr  ] ,  a  bill  now  pending  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  career  incentives  for 
certain  professionally  trained  officers  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  my  district  I  am 
constantly  aware  of  the  need  for  the 
professionally  trained  officer.  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  and  nearby  Walter  Reed 
are  but  two  of  the  facilities  that  require 
this  highly  trained  personnel.  It  Is  Im- 
perative to  attract  and  retain  the  pro- 
fe.sslonally  trained  Individual  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  794  Is 
to  authorize  constructive  service  credit 
for  payment  purposes  for  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  whose  original  appoint- 
ments are  conditioned  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  advanced  degrees.  No  more  than 
3  years  of  such  credit  would  be  given  In 
any  case.  The  effect  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  to  equalize  the  con- 
structive service  credit  given  to  veterinar- 
ians, lawyers,  chaplains,  and  certain 
medical  corps  officers  with  that  now 
given  to  doctors  and  dentists.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  acknowledges  the 
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need  to  recognize  the  advanced  degree 
educatltm  of  officers  whose  special  knowl- 
edge Is  of  vital  Importance  to  defense 
missions. 

An  officer  who  obtains  professional  or 
graduate  education  beyond  the  normal  4- 
year  undergraduate  level  usually  enters 
military  service  from  1  to  3  years  later 
than  his  college  contemporary  who  ob- 
tains only  the  basic  baccalaureate  degree. 
Since  he  has  less  active  service,  he  is  en- 
titled under  present  law  to  less  pay  than 
his  college  contemporary,  even  If  they 
both  have  the  same  military  grade.  Thus, 
although  the  Armed  Force  of  which  he  is 
a  member  both  requires  and  receives  the 
benefit  of  his  professional  or  graduate 
training,  he  Is,  in  effect,  penalized  for  the 
time  spent  in  obtaining  additional  educa- 
tion. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  elim- 
inate this  penalty  and  thereby  en- 
courage a  greater  number  of  profession- 
ally trained  officers  to  remain  In  the 
Armed  Forces  on  a  career  basis,  under 
certain  limited  circumstances,  various 
officers  who  required  professional  train- 
ing are  today  given  constructive  credit 
for  Initial  appointment  in  a  grade  higher 
than  their  line  contemporaries.  This 
credit,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
physicians  and  dentists.  Is  limited.  To 
correct  this  inequity,  I  am,  therefore. 
Joining  my  colleagues  in  requesting  that 
this  bill  be  reported  favorably  out  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  on  through  the  Senate.  I  do  hope  my 
honorable  colleagues  Join  me  in  this 
action. 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  who 
have  been  shielded  from  the  untold  bar- 
barous and  criminal  acts  Inflicted  by  the 
North  Vletrjimese  and  Vletcong  against 
limocent  people,  I  am  certain  that  recent 
newsphotos  showing  captured  American 
filers  being  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Hanoi  came  as  a  profound  shock. 

While  I  applaud  the  swift  and  certain 
reaction  by  our  State  Department  against 
this  atrocity,  it  Is  clearly  evident  that  a 
note  of  protest  Is  not  going  to  curtail 
this  Inhumane  treatment  so  Indicative  of 
our  enemy.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  say 
again  today  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
these  people  Is  to  show  them  that  we 
niean  business.  To  these  agents  of  deceit 
the  Geneva  Convention  is  only  a  means 
toward  an  end.  To  them.  International 
commitments  are  only  made  to  give  an 
air  of  legitimacy  to  their  aggression.  like 
their  Chinese  Communist  compatriots  in 
Korea  15  years  ago,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vletcong  have  no  respect  for  the 
rights  of  prisoners  under  suiilcle  13  of  the 
Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention. 

Our  retribution  must  be  harsh  and 
should  Include  a  blueprint  for  the  total 


destruction  of  all  military  and  strategic 
Installations  In  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  all 
too  obvious  that  these  people  are  con- 
vinced we  are  a  paper  tiger.  We  have 
displayed  courtesy — and.  In  reality,  ti- 
midity— In  our  objective  of  limited  bomb- 
ing of  the  North.  Certainly  the  Inhumane 
treatment  given  these  airmen  should 
command  our  maximum  support  for  our 
men  In  Vietnam  and  strengthen  our  de- 
termination to  make  the  necessary  mili- 
tary commitments  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
quick  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  any  normal 
American  would  react  with  horror  when 
he  views  the  mistreatment  of  a  fellow 
American  by  these  Communist  bandits. 
Such  a  feeling  Is  Intensified  when  we  see 
one  of  the  prisoners  with  a  head  wound 
and  obviously  suffering  great  physical 
pain.  But,  this  scene  and  many  others 
will  be  duplicated  unless  the  go-ahead  is 
given  to  our  military  leaders  to  prosecute 
this  war  as  they  see  fit.  We  have  been 
engulfed  in  the  wraps  of  rhetoric  too 
long.  Too  long  has  Vietnam  been  treated 
as  a  political  war.  The  only  way  to  bring 
the  Communists  to  the  negotiating  table 
Is  through  a  position  of  strength.  Notes 
of  protest  would  not  get  the  Job  done,  but 
the  destruction  of  every  target  of  military 
importance  In  North  Vietnam  will. 


MISLEADING  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BROYHn.L]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  literally  thousands  of  people 
in  the  Washington  area  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  activities  of  a  few  busi- 
nesses allowed  to  operate  here  under 
names  such  as  "debt  adjusters,"  "bud- 
get counselors,"  "budget  planners,"  or 
"credit  advisers." 

The  victims,  often  people  with  good 
credit  ratings  and  reasonably  good  in- 
comes, but  facing  unusual  emergency 
financial  situations,  have  responded  to 
carefully  worded  and  deliberately  mis- 
leading advertisements,  and  have  con- 
tracted to  pay  set  amounts  of  money  on 
a  periodic  basis  to  "adjusters"  who,  In 
turn,  attempted  to  obtain  from  their 
creditors  agreement  to  accept  reduced 
payments  paid  through  the  adjusters. 

Mlslesuling  advertising  hsis  convinced 
many  victims  that  their  debts  were  be- 
ing paid  In  full  by  the  adjusters  and 
that  they,  In  turn,  were  to  pay  the  ad- 
justers a  commission  plus  the  balance 
of  the  debts  on  a  regular  basis.  However, 
the  adjusters  do  not  actually  make  lump 
sum  payments  to  creditors,  but  simply 
notify  creditors  that  they  will  pay 
specific  amounts  in  behalf  of  their  clients 
until  the  debts  are  satisfied.  The  ad- 
justers' commissions,  deducted  from 
the  debtors'  payments,  are  often  siz- 
able, and  many  debtors  have  found 
themselves  facing  repossession  of  their 
automobiles  and  garnishment  of  their 
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wftges  by  creditors  who  refuse  to  deal 
with  so-called  debt  adjusters 

As  early  as  1936  the  State  legislature 
In  my  own  State  of  Virginia  decided  that 
the  business  of  debt  adjusting  defied  reg- 
ulatiCHi  and  must  be  outlawed  I  believe 
K  has  been  now  prohibited  In  some  20 
other  States  as  well 

In  1957.  I  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  have  outlawed  debt  adjusting  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  However,  a 
smoke  screen,  promoted  by  the  adjusters 
themselves,  was  built  up  around  the  old 
argument  of  regulation  as  opposed  to 
prohibition,  and  enough  confusion  was 
generated  that  the  meetsure  was  amended 
and  later  died 

Since  then,  however,  enough  time  has 
passed  that  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate evidence  which  should  convince 
anyone  that  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
He  desperately  requires  outlawing  rather 
than  regulating  commercial  debt  adjus- 
ters here.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day for  this  purpose  will  prohibit  the 
business  of  debt  adjusting  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  except  as  an  Incident  to  the 
lawful  practice  of  law  or  as  an  activity 
engaged  in  by  a  nonprofit  corporation 
or  association. 

I  believe  this  legislation  Is  long  over- 
due, and  I  urge  favorable  consideration 
by  my  colleagues 


HON    MENDEL  L    RIVERS 

Mr.  KLEPPE  Mr  Speaker.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  !  Mr  Smith  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  »i  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Honorable  Mendel  L. 
Rivns,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  upon  which  I  serve,  for 
the  good  work  that  he  performs  on  be- 
half of  our  Nation  and  for  his  work  put 
forth,  and  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  H.R 
9240  which  is  now  before  this  body  It 
Is  most  urgent  that  this  bill  be  passed  in 
order  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  Armed 
Forces  throughout  the  world  but  more 
I)articularly  In  South  Vietnam  I  encour- 
age each  of  my  colleagues  to  give  it  a  vote 
of  confidence. 

I  wish  to  join  Chairman  Rivers  and 
Mr.  HiBERT.  my  colleague  on  the  Anred 
Services  Committee.  In  their  remarks  re- 
garding the  beatniks  and  so-called 
peace  marchers  who  are  In  this  city  even 
on  this  very  day.  and  who  have  the  un- 
ooroimon  lack  of  good  Judgment  to  take 
this  means  to  abuse  freedom  of  speech 
and  to  heap  untold  harm  upon  our  boys 
who  are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  Indeed  regrettable  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  the  authority, 
capability,  and  the  reinforcement  of  law 
to  prosecute  these  demonstrators  and 
yet  refuses  to  do  so.  It  Is  incumbent  upon 
this  body  to  urge,  In  every  way  possible, 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  move 
quickly  to  deal  properly  with  the  respon- 
sibility that  lies  before  It  and  correct 
this  prostitution  of  justice. 


Mr  SpeaJcer,  there  has  been  a  sieat 
deal  of  controversy  surrounding  the 
Nike  X  program,  and  the  Installation  of 
this  kind  of  antibalUstlc  missile  system. 
However,  a  great  deal  of  money  has  al- 
ready been  spent  in  research  and  devel- 
opment in  thi.s  area  and  It  is  my  stroiiK 
bflief  that  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment is  absolutely  nece.ssary  in 
order  that  we  may  have  a  ready  deploy- 
ment of  th.e.se  missile.s  which  would  be  a 
useful  first  step  toward  meeting  the  de- 
fen.se  needs  of  our  Nation,  and  protect 
our  citizens  asain-st  ballistic  missile  at- 
tack from  any  pre.sent  or  future  hostile 
Nation. 

The  appropriations  reported  by  our 
committee  in  the  amount  of  114.129.- 
400.000  for  procurement  by  all  of  our 
services  of  the  nece.ssary  aircraft.  mLs- 
slles,  naval  vessels,  and  track  combat 
vehicles,  of  course,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
defense  posture  worldwide  and  In  our 
commitment  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam 

I  further  urse  this  body  to  support  the 
necessai->'  and  mandatory  request  of  our 
services  for  further  research,  develop- 
ment. testinK.  and  evaluation  of  our 
other  defen.'ie  systems  in  the  amount  of 
$7  .305.632.000 

Mr  Speaker,  in  a  day  when  we  have 
witnessed  the  deplorable  conduct  of  some 
American  citizens  t)oth  at  home  and 
abroad  who  have  openly  desecrated  our 
Has.  and  have  criticized  our  soldiers  for 
their  Involvement  In  a  war  to  which  our 
Nation  is  committed,  this  body  is  bound 
to  condemn  them  for  their  act,s  and  rally 
to  the  support  of  our  flKhting  .services 
with  all  that  is  neces.sary 

I  urge  support  of  this  measure. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SPRING  MEETING 
OF  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Mills  ' .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr  PiRNiE  1  is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  PIRNIE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  re%ise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PIRNIE  Mr  Speaker,  as  leader 
of  the  US  group  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
report  on  the  spring  conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  which  was 
held  at  Palma  de  Mallorca  on  the  Island 
of  Mallorca  from  March  27  to  April  2. 
1967. 

The  spring  conference  Is  the  meeting 
at  which  the  agenda  and  resolutions  are 
prepared  for  the  plenary  session  which 
this  year  will  be  held  in  Moscow.  Septem- 
ber 7-15  The  U.S.  group  was  composed 
of  the  following: 

Representative  Alexander  Pirnie.  Re- 
publican of  New  York,  president 

Senator  Gordon  Allott.  Republican, 
of  Colorado,  vice  president 

Senator  John  Sparkman,  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  vice  president. 


Representative  E.  Ross  Adair.  Repub- 
lican, of  Indiana,  vice  president. 

Representative  Emilio  Q.  Daddario. 
Etemocrat.  of  Connecticut,  member  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Executive 
Committee  and  Interparliamentary 
Union  Council 

Senator  Philip  A  Hart.  Democrat,  of 
Michigan,  member  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Council. 

Representative  Paul  C  Jones.  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  treasurer. 

Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinski. 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  secretary. 

Representative  W.  R  Poage,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas 

Representative  John  S.  Monacan. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut 

Representative  Robert  McClory.  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois 

Representative  Catherine  May.  Re- 
publican, of  Washington. 

Senator  B  Everett  Jordan.  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina 

Senator  Wallace  F  Bennett,  Repub- 
lican, of  Utah 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Republi- 
can, of  California 

Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough.  Democrat, 
of  Texas. 

Honorable  Katharine  St.  George,  ex- 
ecutive .secretary  and  honorary  member 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pay  a  well- 
de.served  tribute  to  the  entire  delegation 
for  their  fine  cooperation  and  outstand- 
ing participation  at  the  meeting  They 
were  faithful  to  their  assignments  and 
worked  untiringly  throughout  the  ses- 
sions. Not  only  were  they  effective  in  the 
debate  but  aLso  In  the  personal  contacUs 
which  are  a  most  Important  aspect  of 
such  a  conference. 

We  met  each  morning  In  a  group  prior 
to  the  oflQclal  sessions.  This  enabled  us 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the 
several  committees  and  to  review  the 
problems  presented.  These  preliminary 
discussions  contributed  valuable  prepa- 
ration for  the  final  tests.  In  fact,  this 
approach  worked  so  satisfactorily  that 
regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  group 
will  be  held  here  In  Washington  to  follow 
up  the  work  undertaken  at  Palma.  This 
will  keep  everyone  currently  Informed  on 
all  activities  of  the  Union  as  reported  by 
the  Secretariat  In  Geneva. 

At  the  first  morning  session  of  the  US 
group  in  Palma  we  had  a  briefing  by  our 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  Angler  Blddle 
Duke.  The  Ambassador  gave  the  dele- 
gates a  good  statement  on  political  and 
economic  conditions  in  Spain. 

We  then  went  to  the  first  session  of  our 
conference,  where  we  were  greeted  by  the 
mayor  of  Palma,  members  of  the  Spanish 
Cabinet,  and  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
delegation,  Conde  de  Mayalde.  Our  dele- 
gation wtis  particularly  happy  to  renew 
our  friendships  with  many  members  of 
the  Spanish  delegation,  especially  with 
Senor  Manuel  de  Aranegul,  who  has  al- 
ways been  such  a  good  friend  of  the 
United  States. 

At  these  spring  meetings,  we  receive 
proposals  from  the  various  International 
groups  and  the  committees  as  to  the 
resolutions    to    be    brought    before    the 
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plenary  sessions  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Conference  next  fall.  Our 
members  on  the  five  study  commissions 
were  as  follows: 

Political  Questions,  International  Se- 
curity and  Disarmament. 

Congressmen  Pirnii  and  Dadoario; 
Senators  Sparkman  and  Bennett. 

Economic  and  Social. 

Congressmen  Poace  and  May;  Senator 
Jordan. 

Parliamentarj  and  Juridical. 

Senators  Scott  and  Hart;  Congress- 
man Adair. 

Non-Self-Govemlng  Territories,  and 
Ethnic  Questions. 

Congressman  Derwinski,  Senator  Ku- 
chel. and  Congressman  Jones. 

Cultural. 

Senators  Allott  and  Yakborodgh; 
Congressmen  McClory  and  Monagan. 

During  the  conference,  I  was  named 
a  vice  president  of  the  Committee  on 
Political  Questions,  International  Se- 
curity, and  Disarmament. 

As  anticipated,  the  debate  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Questions,  Interna- 
tional Security,  and  Disarmament  cen- 
tered on  Vietnam.  The  agenda  Item  em- 
braced measures  for  insuring,  in  partic- 
ular at  the  parliamentary  level,  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  United  Nations  dec- 
laration on  the  InadmlssablUty  of  inter- 
vention in  the  domestic  affairs  of  states 
and  the  protection  of  their  Independence 
and  sovereignty.  The  Soviet  Union,  sup- 
ported by  other  members  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  attacked  the  United  States 
for  its  actions  in  Vietnam  and  offered 
a  resolution  which  made  specific  charges 
against  us.  Senator  Sparkman  and  I  re- 
stated our  position  In  support  of  self- 
determination  for  all  nations  and  our 
desire  to  terminate  the  Vietnam  struggle 
under  terms  assuring  stability  in  that 
area,  anc*  protection  against  all  forms  of 
aggression,  including  terrorism  and  sub- 
version. Other  speakers  affirmed  their 
faith  In  our  intentions. 

Finally  the  problem  was  referred  to  a 
drafting  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Belgium,  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  was  very  pleased  that  the  res- 
olution as  reported  dealt  objectively  with 
the  real  dangers  of  all  forms  of  aggres- 
sion, devoid  of  propaganda  and  specific 
charges.  We  Joined  with  27  nations  In 
approving  the  resolution  and  the  Soviets 
could  only  command  10  votes  in  opposi- 
tion. Thirteen  nations  abstained.  The 
full  text  of  the  resolution  is  appended  to 
this  report,  together  with  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Sparkman  and  myself. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Committee 
passed  a  resolution  that  was  acceptable 
to  our  three  delegates  after  some  revi- 
sion ;  but  It  was  decided  to  hold  over  the 
resolution,  which  dealt  with  the  present 
International  monetary  system  and  Its 
possible  reform,  for  further  study.  Quite 
frankly,  the  delegates  did  not  appear  to 
be  sufficiently  Informed  to  deal  with  this 
very  specialized  subject  In  such  a  short 
time. 

The  Cultural  Committee  accepted  the 
U.S.  resolution  on  parliament's  role  In 
the  elaboration  and  control  of  national 
scientific  policy,  and  named  Its  author, 
Congressman  McClory,  as  rapporteur  for 
the     Committee.     Representative     Mc- 


Clort*s  remarks,  and  those  of  Senator 
Allott,  on  this  resolution  and  the  work 
of  this  Committee  are  also  part  of  this 
report. 

In  the  same  Cultural  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Allott  proposed  an  excellent  resolu- 
tion on  conservation,  but  it  was  decided 
to  hold  this  matter  over  for  further 
study.  It  was  evident  that  the  Senator's 
resolution  was  way  ahead  of  anjrthing 
that  other  delegations  offered,  as  they 
specialized  in  only  a  few  facets  of  the 
problem,  whereas  the  Senator's  report 
was  much  more  inclusive: 

The  Committee  on  Non-Self-Goveming 
Territories  and  Ethnic  Questions,  on  March 
30  and  31,  resumed  dlscrusBlon  of  Colonialism, 
Neo-Colontalism  and  New  Forms  of  Racial, 
Religious,  Political  and  Economic  Discrimi- 
nation which  it  had  begun  In  Teheran.  Two 
separate  tendencies  came  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  certain  speakers  stress- 
ing the  virtual  disappearance  of  colonialism 
In  the  world  and  the  serious  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  the  newly  lndep>endent  coun- 
tries, whUe  others  pointed  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  peoples  under  colonial  domination  was 
•till  oonalderable  and  denounced.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Inatancea  of  neo-colonlallsm  which 
manifested  Itself  Increasingly  on  the  eco- 
nomic plane.  The  draft  resolution,  drawn  up 
by  the  nine-member  drafting  committee  and 
largely  baaed  on  a  text  put  forward  by  the 
French  Inter-Parllamentary  Oroup,  takes 
these  faeton  into  aecotut  and  stresses  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  problem.  With  minor 
amendments,  the  draft  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  full  Committee.  A  summary 
ot  our  position  before  this  Ckimmlttee  may 
be  found  In  the  remarks  of  Congressman 
Derwlnsld  hereto  appended.  In  concluding 
debate  ha  summarlEed  the  comments  of 
other  countries  and  rebutted  hostile  charges. 

Finally,  the  Council  met  and  accepted 
those  resolutions  noted  above,  which  had 
afOmuttlve  committee  action.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  approved  two  signifi- 
cant resolutions  Introduced  directly  into 
its  proceedings.  One  was  a  Belgian  reso- 
lution on  Vietnam  which  the  US.  group 
successfully  amended  In  part  before  its 
approval  by  the  Council  for  report  to 
the  Moscow  Conference.  The  United 
States  abstained  from  voting  on  the  sec- 
ond resolution  which  was  a  proposal  of 
the  Polish  delegation.  Amended  in  two 
Instances  by  the  delegation  from  India, 
this  resolution  pertained  to  the  nonpro- 
llferatlon  of  atomic  weapons,  and  will 
probably  come  up  for  further  discussion 
and  possible  amendment  at  the  Plenary 
Session  next  fall. 

On  the  whole  we  came  out  ahead  on 
the  deliberations  at  the  conference,  but 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  still 
fighting  a  rearguard  action;  and  that  we 
are  not  getting  very  much  help  from 
certain  countries  we  assume  to  be  our 
friends.  For  this  reason  we  must  be  dili- 
gent In  keeping  abreast  of  everything 
that  transpires,  and  consider  carefully 
all  communications  from  the  Secretariat 
in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  House  wUl 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  the  only  group  of  international 
p>arllamentarlans  in  the  world;  and  that 
If  the  modem  world  does  not  support 
such  a  group  In  one  of  the  world's  largest 
democracies,  the  parliamentary  form  of 
government  may  well  disappear  from  the 
earth. 

Before  I  finish.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  staff  which  accompanied  us 


and  extend  our  appreciation  for  its  work 
and  attention  to  detail.  In  addition  to 
Mrs.  St.  George,  our  executive  secretary, 
we  had  support  from  our  administrative 
secretary,  Mr.  Darrell  St.  Claire,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  were  also  heljied  by  Dr.  Charles 
Zinn,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House,  by  Mr.  William  H.  Gley- 
steen,  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
by  Miss  Milrae  Jensen,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
Senate. 

Our  military  escorts  were  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam Parker,  USA;  Lt.  Col.  Richard 
Guertin,  USA;  Lt.  CoL  Anthony  DlLo- 
renzo,  USA  (MC) ;  Sgt.  James  J.  Purey, 
USA;  and  Sgt.  James  Buchanan,  USA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent 

I  include  copies  of  the  speeches  made  at 
Palma  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, and  that  copies  of  the  resolutions 
to  be  debated  at  the  Moscow  meeting  In 
September  also  be  included. 

OpKNXNO    STATXMENT   BT    CONCatKSBlCAN    AI.XX- 

andsb  Pikmii  Bktobx  the   CoMMinxz  Olf 
Political  Questions,  Intebnaxional  Skcu- 

BITT.    Am    DlSAKlCAMXNT.     PALMA    DX    MaL- 

losca,  Mascs  28,  1967 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  meet  once  again  as  members 
of  this  international  body — and,  I  should  add, 
to  be  able  to  meet  on  this  beautiful  Island. 
Each  of  our  groups  has  major  responsibilities 
within  its  own  country  to  help  assure  con- 
ditions for  constructive  growth.  Our  task 
here  should  be  to  extend  these  national  ef- 
forts into  international  relations.  I  hope 
we  can  use  this  meeting  to  Increase  our 
mutual  understanding,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced there  can  be  no  sound  basis  for  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  without  such 
understanding. 

The  need  for  our  Joint  efforts  should  be 
apparent  from  a  brief  review  of  our  progress 
and  continuing  problems.  Helpful  changes 
have  taken  place  since  the  end  of  World  War 

II  and  the  bitterest  days  of  the  cold  war. 
Mutual  abhorrence  of  nuclear  war  now  helps 
sustain  an  uneasy  military  balance  among 
the  major  powers  despite  the  tragedy  of 
local  wars.  The  confrontations  of  the  1950's 
have  been  altered  as  a  result  of  national 
revivals  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  virtual  dis- 
appearance of  former  colonial  systems,  and 
the  emergence  of  so  many  newly  Independent 
states. 

The  United  States  welcomes  these  changes. 
We  seek  the  greater  security  which  can  come 
with  growing  matiirlty  and  confidence,  even 
between  nations  with  opposed  ideologies. 
We  have  tried  to  adjust  ovir  policies  to  these 
new  circumstances  and  to  demonstrate  ap- 
propriate  flexibilities. 

We  have  promoted  a  variety  of  contacts 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe; 

We  have  Joined  in  a  limited  test  ban 
treaty; 

We  are  In  the  process  of  achieving  a  new 
treaty  for  ]>eaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

We  are  seeking  an  agreement  which  will 
help  control  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

We  must  not,  however,  let  the  encourage- 
ment of  these  trends  obscure  the  vast  area 
of  unsolved  problems.  Communist  China's 
militant  leadership  still  pushes  an  enormous 
portion  of  manldnd  toward  extreme  goals 
creating  unrest  and  turmoU  within  the  coun- 
try, severely  threatening  International  ef- 
forts to  stabilize  the  security  of  southern 
and  eastern  Asia.  An  ugly  war  continues  in 
Vietnam.  Korea  remains  divided.  Improved 
relations  In  Europe  have  not  opened  a  way 
to  early  unification  of  Germany.  Tensions 
and  periodic  violence  remain  chronic  In  the 
Near  East.  A  new  range  of  problems  has  de- 
veloped In  Africa.  And  finally  the  vast  ma- 
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Jorlty  ot  countries  la  tbe  world  remain  In 
grwtt  need  of  aaslatance. 

I  know  tbat  m&ny  of  70U  share  my  dele- 
gation's anxiety  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Our  baalc  purpose  uhere  la  simply  to  ensure 
that  the  people  of  Vietnam  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  their  own  future  free  from 
external  attack — whether  that  attack  be  open 
and  direct  or  covert  and  Indirect.  We  seek 
notblng  more  We  do  not  threaten  the  legit- 
imate interests  of  any  other  country  In  the 
are*.  We  are  not  bent  on  imposing  our  own 
will  In  Vietnam,  or  intervening  In  the  affairs 
of  tbe  Vietnamese  people.  We  do  not  desire 
p«rmaiient  mUltaxy  bases  In  South  Vietnam. 

Our  determination  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments and  resist  aggression  In  Vietnam  stems 
from  our  past  experience  and  the  world 
conflagration  which  resulted  from  previous 
failure  to  meet  aggression  Anyone  familiar 
witb  tbe  United  States  role  In  this  century 
knows  that  our  people  and  government  fer- 
vently deaire  tbe  maintenance  of  a  world  or- 
der baaed  on  peace,  progress.  Justice,  and  sta- 
bility. We  have  sought  most  vigorously  a 
peacef\il  settlement  which  would  protect  and 
preserve  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  Our 
record  in  seeking  an  honorable  solution 
•peaks  for  Itself  We  have  repeatedly  offered 
to  fo  anywhere,  at  any  time,  meet  with  any- 
one. U  doing  so  would  advance  the  cause  of 
peace  In  Vietnam  We  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cus* all  reasonable  proposals.  We  have  said 
we  wUl  engage  la  dlacua&lons  without  pre- 
conditions or  undertake  reciprocal  actions 
leading  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  To  this 
end  we  have  used  all  responsible  channels 
known  to  us.  but  up  to  this  time  have  found 
ZM)  constructive  resp>onse  from  the  other  side 

We  bave  made  clear  our  preference  to  use 
our  resources  to  assist  efforts  of  Asians  them- 
eelve*  In  the  Qeld  of  economic  and  social 
development  We  have  Invited  the  Soviet 
Union  and  North  Vietnam  to  participate 
with  us  and  others,  once  peace  Is  restored. 
In  tbls  cooperative  venture  on  behalf  of  all 
people. 

Although  the  war  has  enormously  com- 
plicated steps  toward  national  construction 
In  South  Vietnam,  much  progress  has  been 
made.  A  new  constitution  has  been  drawn 
up.  Local  elections  will  be  held  within  the 
next  few  weeks  and  national  elections  will 
be  held  within  a  few  months  Equally  Im- 
portant, the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
bas  undertaken  measures  of  national  con- 
ciliation In  hopes  of  a  situation  where  no 
elements  of  South  Vietnam  will  be  excluded 
trom  peaceful  participation  in  their  nation's 
poUUca:  life 

In  conclusion,  my  delegation  believes  there 
are  specific  steps  which  this  body  can  use- 
fully undertake  whether  we  are  dealing 
witb  the  question  of  war  In  Vietnam  or  with 
otber  cases  where  we  must  concern  ourselves 
witb  protecting  states  from  outside  Inter- 
Ten  tlon  : 

First,  we  can  alert  all  nations,  through 
study  and  debate,  to  the  danger  of  Inter- 
vention and  Its  many  forms; 

Second,  the  IPU  may  call  on  national 
parliaments  to  search  fur  ways  to  strengthen 
tbe  capacity  of  their  own  nations  for  In- 
dividual or  collective  self  defense  against 
attempted    intervention. 

And,  finally,  the  IPU  may  encourage  In- 
dividual parllamentanaiis  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  Intervention 

It  words  about  Intervention  can  be  trans- 
lated Into  action  to  ensure  non-interven- 
tion, then  Ideologies  should  be  able  to  com- 
pete peacefully  on  'heir  merits  without  en- 
dangering  world    oeace 

9r«TXMKN-T    BT    SCN.tTOR    JOH.V    SPARKMA.V    Br- 

Foax  THE  CoMMrrrzK  on  PourriCAL  Ques- 

TlOne,     iNTrXNATlONAL     SBCrarTT.    AND     Du- 
aXMAMXMT.    PAX.MA   OE   MaLXOBCA.    &fABCH    28, 

1991 

I  regret  the  attempt  to  make  this  debate 
re  propagandlstlc  ends. 


I  also  regret  the  Invectives  which  have  been 
used  to  heat  tbls  debate. 

Above  all.  I  regret  that  a  few  delegations 
have.  In  their  presentations,  chosen  to  Ignore 
the  dangers  of  the  modern  techniques  of  In- 
tervention All  of  us  here  can,  of  course,  agree 
to  condemn  open  armed  Invasion  There  have 
been  a  few  cases  of  11  In  the  last  two  dec- 
ades—  In  Korea,  Tibet,  and  Hungary,  for  ex- 
ample Still  open  Invasion  has  gone  a  little 
out  of  style  Most  threats  to  the  peace  In  the 
last  few  years  have  come  from  the  equally 
vlclou.s  but  slightly  more  subtle  forms  of  In- 
tervention— such  as  terrorism,  subversion, 
and  support  of  the  so-called  "wars  of  na- 
tl(.>iial  liberation  " 

The  United  Nations  has  long  since  con- 
demned these  forms  of  malicious  Interven- 
tion along  with  all  the  others  I  leave  It  to  my 
colleagues  to  Judge  the  Intentions  of  the 
Communist  states  In  omitting  subversion.  In- 
filtration, and  terrorism  from  their  state- 
ments and  positions.  Whatever  the  motives,  I 
trust  this  organization,  like  the  United  Na- 
tions, win  rectify  the  oversight 

My  own  conclusion,  unfortunately,  is  that 
the  S<3vlet  Union  and  a  few  other  states  view 
debate  on  this  topic  not  as  an  opportunity 
for  serious  work  but  as  another  chance  to 
attack  the  United  States  for  Its  support  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  The 
Soviet  Union  always  seems  more  prepared  to 
talk  about  the  Vietnamese  situation  than  to 
do  anything  to  end  the  war 

Although  my  delegation  has  already  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  Vlet-Nam.  concern  for 
the  truth  and  the  integrity  of  the  record  re- 
quires me  briefly  to  state  the  facts  again. 
The  action  of  the  United  States  In  Vlet-Nam 
has  been  In  response  to  aggression  by  North 
Vlet-Nam  against  South  Vlet-Nam  The  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States  to  the  requests 
of  South  Vlet-Nam  Is  an  act  of  collective 
self-defense  as  perceived  In  Article  51  of  the 
United  Natloas  Charter  Further,  the  United 
States  has  offered  time  and  again  to  enter 
Into  negotiations,  without  preconditions,  for 
a  settlement  of  the  Vlet-Nam  conflict 

What  Is  so  disturbing  about  the  repeated 
attacks  made  by  the  S<jvlet  Union  Is  the  un- 
spoken assumption  that  this  body  Is  so  gul- 
lible that  It  can  be  made  victim  to  the 
philosophy  that  If  you  repeat  a  story  long 
enough,  no  matter  how  untrue,  people  will 
begin  to  believe  It  And.  at  the  same  time,  the 
USSR  has  obstructed  action  In  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council — a  body  competent 
to  do  something  besides  talk  about  Vlet-Nam 
The  nation  that  has  wept  the  biggest  tears 
In  this  debate  is  one  of  the  nations  that  has 
prevented  action  by  the  United  Nations  Nor 
has  that  members  ally.  North  Vlet-Nam, 
been  prepared  to  talk  privately  about  peace 

The  United  States,  for  Its  part,  has  con- 
tinually stressed  Its  willingness  to  negotiate 
And  my  country  will  continue  to  strive  for 
peace  We  are.  however,  a  little  tired  of  get- 
ting In  reply  the  same  sterile  Invective  and 
the  same  refusal  to  engage  In  serious  work. 
We  are  tired  of  hearing  pious  thoughts  for 
peace  and  witnessing  contradictory  actions 

I  appeal  now  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
any  other  n,itlons  who  may  be  able  to  In- 
fluence the  North  Vietnamese  regime,  to  use 
their  Influence  to  bring  at>out  negotiations 
for  peace — unconditional  negotiations  bused 
on  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Agreements 

Let  me  turn  to  the  ttiak  before  us  the  task 
of  drafting  a  resolution  which  will  guide 
parliamentarians  of  all  nations  In  the  task 
of  defining  and  combating  Intervention  This 
task  Is  no  longer  so  straightforward  as  It 
might  have  t>een  a  few  decades  ago  The 
problem  Is  that  Intervention  of  one  state 
In  the  affairs  of  another  no  longer  Invari- 
ably takes  the  simple  form  It  had  In  past 
times  More  common  than  direct  Invasion 
have  been  attempts  t<:)  overthrow  free  and 
Independent  governments  in  the  developing 
countries  through  assistance  to  so-called 
"national  liberation  movements  "  Such  as- 
sistance has  taken  the  form  of  arms,  money. 


and  training.  We  saw  It  in  Greece  in  the 
years  eifter  World  War  U.  The  Governments 
of  Venezuela  and  Guatemala  have  fought 
this  sort  of  Intervention  for  years  and  are 
still  doing  so.  In  the  case  of  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Intervention  has  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther. South  Vlet-Nam  has  long  been  sub- 
ject to  massive  Infiltration  of  enemy  troops. 
Laos  Is  the  victim  of  the  same  aggression, 
and  now  It  Is  beginning  In  Thailand.  In 
these  circumstances.  It  Is  Important  for  this 
body  to  make  clear  that  it  condemns  con- 
quest, aggression,  and  Intervention  by  any 
name  The  action  we  are  debating  must  be 
specific  on  this  point. 

Our  task  this  year  Is  given  special  urgency 
and  Importance  because,  last  January,  an 
organization  was  set  up  with  the  specific 
purpose  of  developing  communist  plans  for 
Intervention  and  making  arrangements  to 
carry  them  out.  I  refer  to  the  Havana  Trl- 
Contlnental  Conference  and  the  organiza- 
tion It  established  The  Trl-Contlnental  Con- 
ference specifically  attacked  the  United  Na- 
tions and  went  on  to  make  recommendations 
that  are  directly  opposed  to  the  UN  Charter 
In  every  Important  particular.  Every  sort  of 
Intervention  was  Justified  and  recommended 
to  further  "national  liberation" — which  is  to 
say  communist  subjugation. 

The  Trl-Contlnental  Conference  end  its 
permanent  organizations  have  encouraged 
subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare  In  a  great 
many  of  the  newly  independent  members  of 
this  organization.  In  Africa,  some  of  the 
countries  attacked  have  t>een  Uganda,  Congo 
(Kinshasa),  Nigeria,  Senegal.  Upper  Volta. 
Cameroon,  Niger,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy 
Morocco,  Libya,  Tunisia.  Rwanda,  Botswana, 
and  the  present  regime  of  Ghana.  In  Asia 
the  Conference  urged  subversion  In  Japan 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  Thailand,  Laos,  South 
Vlet-Nam.  Indonesia,  and  the  Republic  of 
China  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  list 
Is  too  long  to  repeat,  for  It  Includes  twenty- 
one  independent  states — Virtually  the  entire 
Hemisphere  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
Communist  Cuba. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  Havana  Confer- 
ence had  high-level  delegations  of  officials 
from  every  Communist  country,  but  that 
with  few  exceptions  Its  delegates  from  other 
countries  were  drawn  from  subversive  groups 
or  "liberation  movements"  engaged  in  open 
warfare  with  the  governments  of  those  inde- 
pendent countries.  In  my  view,  this  body 
must  make  clear  that  It  condemns  such 
Intervention  by  a  few  In  the  affairs  of  a 
great  many 

I  often  wish  that  the  nations  guilty  of 
fomenting  such  intervention  would  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  their  own  doctrine 

If  the  Communists  really  believe  that  every 
free  people  will  of  their  own  choice  pick 
communism  then  I  wish  the  salesmen  for 
communism  would  throw  away  their  guns 
Let  the  people  decide  and  decide  freely  That 
Is  how  to  bring  about  peace  That  Is  the  way 
to  insure  that  Intervention,  no  matter  what 
Its  form,  will  become  a  curiosity  of  history 

RxMASxa   or   Congressman   Edward   J.   Dcr- 
wiNSKi   Before  the   CoMxrTTEE   on   Non- 

8BI.r-OoVERNIN0     TERBrroRIES     AND     ETHNIC 

Questions.   March   31.   1967,  at  Palma   de 

M  U-LORCA 

The  various  resolutions  before  the  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  "neo-colonlallsm"  re- 
quire clarification  since  the  term  itself  is 
subject  to  different  definitions  We  must  first 
make  clear  that  "neo-colonlallsm"  Is  a  term 
which  the  Communist  nations  use  exten- 
sively In  their  propaganda  which  Is  directed 
at  the  economic  philosophy  and  policies  of 
Western  nations  who  have  freedom  of  eco- 
nomic activities  not  practiced  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain 

The  UAR.  whose  delegation  seems  deter- 
mined to  Join  In  hurling  criticism  at  West- 
em  nations,  labeling  them  as  Imperlall.sts. 
Is  Itself  a  potential  victim  of  "neo-colonlal- 
lsm" practices  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  UAR 
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must  fully  recognize  that  the  economic  po- 
tential of  Its  recently-discovered  oU  re- 
sources would  be  frustrated  If  the  sales  It 
would  look  forward  to  generating  would  be 
victimized  by  Soviet  oil-dumping  policies. 

Our  colleague  from  the  USSR  surprised 
me  in  that  his  presentation  didn't  reflect 
any  change  tn  substance  from  thoee  utter- 
ances we  have  heard  at  previous  conferences. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  USSR  and  the  other 
.celf-styled  peoples'  democracies  are  demon- 
strating their  use  of  old  cliches  rather  than 
providing  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
advance  world  economic  progress  which 
would  Include  betterment  of  conditions  In 
developing  lands. 

In  resfKinse  to  the  commentary  of  the 
Hungarian  spokesman,  criticizing  that  the 
US.  receives  cooperation  from  South  Africa 
In  the  aggression  which  the  Communists 
claim  we  are  waging  In  Vietnam,  I  must  point 
out  to  them  that  It  is  the  Communist  North 
which  is  attacking  the  non-Communist 
South  Vietnamese.  However,  it  is  the  height 
of  irony  for  a  Hungarian  Parliamentarian  to 
profess  to  be  Interested  In  the  rights  of  In- 
dividual citizens  of  Aden  or  South  Africa 
when  his  own  government  deprives  Its  peo- 
ple of  religious  freedom.  If  the  Hungarian 
government  wishes  to  demonstrate  its  legiti- 
mate re8i>ect  for  human  rights,  It  should 
permit  Cardinal  Mindazenty  to  return  to  bis 
pastoral  duties. 

I  must  address  myself  in  a  very  personal 
way  to  our  committee  member  from  Poland, 
who  like  his  Soviet  counterpart,  attacked 
the  U.S.  in  the  standard  Communist  propa- 
ganda fashion.  As  an  American  of  Polish 
extraction.  I  am  proud  of  the  land  at  my 
forebears,  but  must  recognize  that  the  pres- 
ent government  in  Warsaw  Is  certainly  not 
following  the  great  traditions  of  freedom  that 
can  be  seen  in  tbe  history  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion. I  recognize  that  the  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  on  Polish  soil  might  force  the  War- 
saw government  to  take  certain  positions  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  at  future  conferences  we 
will  discuss  thu  type  of  "neo-colonlallsm"  as 
well  as  the  continued  Soviet  control  of  the 
Baltic  States,  Armenia.  The  Ukraine,  and 
other  captive  nations  held  in  colonial-type 
bondage. 

However,  the  main  assignment  of  our  com- 
mittee should  not  be  to  indulge  in  criticism 
of  other  natlorxs,  but  to  produce  a  workable 
resolution.  On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  group  which 
Includes  my  colleagues,  Senator  Kuchel  and 
Representative  Jones.  I  suggest  that  the  draft 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Prench  be  the 
basis  for  refinement  by  a  special  committee 
and  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  legitimate 
logical  plans  for  economic  cooperation.  No 
nation  or  any  people  will  beneflt  from  propa- 
ganda harangues  or  emotional  disregard  for 
the  facts  of  life  of  international  economics. 

(The  flnal  resolution  of  the  committee 
cleared  up  most  of  the  objections  which  our 
delegation  had,  but  since  reference  was  still 
made  to  "neo  colonialist"  policies  we  did  not 
support  the  flnal  draft.  Senator  Kuchel  pro- 
posed amendments  which  cleared  up  some  of 
the  language  so  that  tbe  flnal  draft  was  as 
reasonable  as  we  could  have  expected.] 

Remarks  bt  Congressman  Robext  McClokt 

BeFORK  TKX  CtTLTURAL  OOMMrTTCK  AT  PaLMA 

DE  Malloxca,  March  29,  1967 

It  Is  most  stgnlflcant  that  a  discussion  on 
the  vital  subject  of  national  science  policy 
should  occur  In  the  homeland  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  Senor  Manuel  de  Aranegul. 
For  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  confer- 
ence, there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  vital 
role  which  the  nations'  parliaments  must 
play  in  developing  science  policy  for  their 
respective  nations.  It  is  also  obvlotis  that  the 
interchange  of  sclentiflc  knowledge  and  In- 
formation between  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  be  a  most  useful  activity  In  behalf  of 
greater  International  understanding  and 
peace.  Of  course,  it  Is  essential  that  sucb 
knowledge  and  Information  should  be  ap- 


plied for  Improving  tbe  economic  and  social 
condition  of  all  of  tbe  peoples  of  the  world. 
Tbe  expressions  "science"  and  "science 
policy"  should  be  given  tbe  broadest  Inter- 
pretation possible  to  Include  science  In  all 
its  branches,  both  basic  and  applied,  and  to 
include  all  of  the  various  technological  and 
other  related  disciplines  which  may  be  em- 
ployed In  our  modern  society. 

The  universal  Interest  In  this  subject  is 
apparent  when  we  realize  that  a  definitive 
and  comprehensive  science  poUcy  is  a  vital 
element  In  tbe  programs  of  developing  and 
developed  countries  alike.  In  addition  to  the 
universal  application  of  the  subject  before 
the  committee,  our  discussion  of  the  role  of 
parliament  In  tbe  development  of  national 
science  poUcy  is  intimately  related  to  the 
important  work  of  UNESCO  (United  Nations 
Educational  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation) with  which  this  committee  has  estab- 
lished close  liaison. 

In  my  own  country,  the  United  States 
Congress  (parliament)  has  attached  in- 
creasing Importance  to  science  policy  in 
recent  years.  I  might  say,  in  passing,  that 
In  1946  only  approximately  1  percent  of  the 
national  budget  related  to  research  and  de- 
velopment on  sclentiflc  and  technological 
subjects.  This  figure  ^as  increased  so  that 
In  1965  an  amount  in  excess  of  15  percent 
of  *.ne  national  budget  was  allocated  for 
sclentiflc  and  technological  purposes.  On 
the  basis  of  current  national  expenditures, 
this  amounts  to  something  more  than  $15- 
bilUon  annually. 

The  empliasls  has  been  not  solely  that 
of  the  national  government  Itself.  The  60 
states  and  lesser  units  of  government  bave 
also  devoted  Increasing  amounts  of  thelr 
a^nual  budgets  to  sclentiflc  uses.  What  to 
many  seems  of  equal  or  perhaps  greater 
significance  is  tbe  allocation  by  private 
industry  of  sizable  amounts  of  capital  and 
earnings  for  sclentiflc  and  technological  re- 
search and  development.  In  general,  this  re- 
siilts  in  Improvements  in  the  Industry's  proc- 
esses and  products.  Frequently  these  private 
expenditures  also  result  in  substantial  pub- 
lic benefits. 

The  role  of  Congress  has  expanded  as  this 
public  and  private  emphasis  on  science  and 
technology  has  increased.  For  Instance,  the 
Congress  lias  supported  and  encouraged  co- 
ordination of  sclentiflc  actlviUes  In  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  of  the 
government.  More  slgnlflcantly,  the  Congress 
has  established  a  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  in  wtiich  is  included  a  Sub- 
committee of  Science  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. This  subcommittee  Is  headed  by  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Emlllo  Daddarlo, 
member  of  tbe  United  States  delegation,  and 
also  a  member  xst  tbe  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

The  principal  aim  of  tliis  subcommittee 
bas  been  to  provide  improved  sclentiflc  In- 
formation for  tbe  Members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  The  essen- 
tial character  of  this  subcommittee  is  ap- 
parent when  one  considers  that  the  Con- 
gress must  make  expensive  and  vital  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  those  areas  of  sci- 
entific research  and  development  which  it 
elects  to  auttorize  and  finance. 

In  addition  to  the  sclentiflc  information 
available  through  those  scientists  attached  to 
tbe  executive  branch  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  those  in  educational  institutions  and 
private  industry,  the  Congress  has  provided 
an  Independent  source  of  sclentiflc  informa- 
tion in  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

At  tbe  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  new 
headquarters  of  the  Inter-ParUamentary 
Union  in  Geneva  in  November  1965,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Wenk.  Jr.,  presented  a  paper  entitled. 
"Information  required  by  Members  of  ParUa- 
ment  in  a  World  increasingly  Governed  by 
Science."  Dr.  Wenk's  presentation  was  repro- 
duced in  a  special  issue  of  the  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary  BuUetin    (First  Quarter   1966).   In 


concluding  his  remarks.  Dr.  Wenk  declared 
significantly: 

"•  •  •  in  a  representative  government. 
Parliaments  must  be  not  only  recipients  of 
science-based  information;  Parliaments  must 
also  be  the  sources  of  Information  and  in- 
terpretation— to  Ulumlnate  the  Issues  and 
alternatlveE  before  the  nation  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  there  is  adequate  exchange  with  their 
constituency  for  parliamentary  action  Indeed 
to  be  the  'people's  choice'."  (p.  39) 

What  is,  I  believe,  a  unique  practice  In- 
augtirated  by  Congressman  Daddarlo's  sub- 
committee is  the  convening  of  an  annual 
symposium  to  which  leaders  In  the  various 
categories  of  science  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  are  drawn  together  to  exchange  Ideas 
and  to  share  information  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  and  their  staffs.  These 
scientific  experts  are  di^wn  from  govern- 
ment, institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the 
private  sector. 

We  were  privileged  during  this  most  re- 
cent symposium,  which  was  held  In  January 
of  this  year,  to  have  as  a  participant  our 
distinguished  Secretary  General,  M.  Andr6  de 
Blonay,  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  M.  de 
Blonay  appraised  this  particular  work  of  the 
United  States  Congress  in  p)art  as  follows: 

"My  first  comment  is  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  to  my  knowledge — and  I  Icnow  a 
great  many  parliaments  in  all  parts  of  the 
world — the  only  assembly  where  a  seminar 
of  this  type  can  take  place  providing  for  a 
free  exchange  of  Ideas  and  information  be- 
tween political  leaders,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
qualified  representatives  of  the  scientific 
commimity,  both  national  and  International, 
on  the  other. 

"•  •  •  the  integration  of  science  and 
politics  (Is)  a  prerequisite  for  any  nation 
which  wishes  to  develop  and  to  implement 
an  Integrated  national  science  policy  cor- 
responding to  the  needs  of  its  people." 

I  suppose  the  main  significance  of  this  dis- 
ctisslon  of  the  United  States  science  policy 
is  that  the  role  of  Congress  has  grown 
dramatically  in  order  to  meet  its  reeponsl- 
bUltles  to  the  people  whom  the  various 
Members  of  Congress  represent.  Also,  It  seems 
Important  to  point  out  that  tn  the  American 
parliamentary  system  the  minority  party  is 
given  appropriate  recognition.  Decisions  with 
regard  to  science  policy,  including  authori- 
zations and  appropriations,  refiect  many  of 
the  views  of  the  Members  of  the  minority 
party  In  the  Congress.  I  should  add.  also, 
that  in  searching  out  the  best  and  most 
current  scientific  information  and  advice. 
Members  of  the  Congress  frequently  hear 
from  scientists  who  expound  divergent  points 
of  view. 

In  endeavoring  to  abbreviate  these  re- 
marks and  point  to  the  broad  objectives  of 
my  nation's  science  policy  as  I  believe  It  ex- 
ists, and  to  provide  a  consensus  or  cross- 
section  of  tbe  views  of  the  635  Members  of 
tbe  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
following  as   our  nation's  main  objectives: 

1 )  Congress  Is  anxious  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
taxaa.  benefit  from  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal advances  and  to  support  those  activities 
which  are  the  most  productive  in  benefiting 
the  nation. 

2)  Congress  favors  the  greatest  possible 
coordination  between  various  scientific  re- 
search agencies  and  endeavors  to  prevent  as 
much  overlapping  of  activities  as  possible. 

3)  Congress  undertakes  to  promote  inter- 
est in  science  and  technology  and  to  encour- 
age among  the  general  public  the  benefits 
which  flow  from  these  developments. 

4)  Congress  endeavors  to  encourage  its 
citizens  to  engage  in  basic  and  applied 
scientific  research  and  to  utilize  scientific 
and  technological  developments. 

6)  Congress  also  encourages  a  maxlmiun 
of  cooperation  and  interchange  between  the 
scientists  from  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors, and  advocates  a  maximum  dissemina- 
tion of  sclentiflc  and  technological  informs- 
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tlon.  It  la  ttxe  taeling  of  the  Coagream  tbat 
toy  promoting  this  sort  of  cooperation,  we 
can  gkln  greater  international  undarstand- 
tog  and  promote  universal  well-being — aod 


Aa  our  distinguished  Secretary  General 
(toclATMl  at  the  recent  United  States  CoQ- 
grewlonal  Symposium  on  Science: 

~n»«re  was  one  •  •  •  point  on  which  our 
UMinberB  meeting  in  Paris  a^eed  and  this 
was  that  the  universal  nature  of  science  Im- 
plies that  every  state,  when  formulating  Its 
science  policy,  must  take  into  account  the 
Imperative  requirements  of  International  co- 
operation and  solidarity. 

"•  •  •  Yea,  science  Is  universal.  Its 
laogliage  ignores  national  barriers.  Science 
tn  an  Interdependent  world  can  only  develop 
through  the  free  flow  of  talent  and  Ideas  and 
scientists  probably  form  the  only  true  Inter- 
naUooal  community  whose  members  share 
common  values  and  have  a  common  under- 
standing of  their  objectives  La  the  seiarch  for 
trutli. 

"The  concept  of  world  jjeace  through 
world  law.  on  which  groat  hopes  were  placed 
tn  the  past,  has  not  made  much  progress 
We  now  look  to  scientists,  hoping  that  they 
win  make  their  contribution  to  world  peace 
tn  this  great  tradition  of  scientific  human- 
ism •   •   •." 

I  conclude  by  stating,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives  by  parlia- 
mentarians from  all  countries  could  help 
move  the  people  of  the  world  rapidly  toward 
a  goal  of  friendly  and  cooperative  under- 
standing and  universal  peace. 

May  I  add  that  the  approval  of  a  draft 
resolution  for  appropriate  discussion  or  de- 
bate at  the  5ept«mt>er  meeting  In  Moscw 
would  seem  to  t>e  a  most  Important  step  f^r 
this  Committee. 


AOOSItDtJM  TO  Remasks  bt  Ssmatos  GoaooN 
Au<OTT  Bcroas  tux  Cultvu  CoMiUTTaz  at 
Paijca  OS  UAi^oRC'A,  Mabcm  27 -Aran.  2. 
I»fl7 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Interpar- 
Uamantary  Union  meeting,  which  was  held 
at  Patma  de  Mallorca  from  March  27-Apnl 
a,  I  was  assigned  to  the  Cultural  Committee. 
upon  which  Representative  Etobert  UcClpry 
baa  serred  for  a  considerable  length  of  tli^e 

A*  a  preliminary  meeting  of  our  Commlt'- 
tee,  held  tn  the  Capitol,  we  determined  that 
he  would  handle  the  Orst  area  of  discussion 

Igned  to  the  Culttiral  Committee,  which 
basically  the  subject  of  the  application 
ct  Science  and  Technolotry  In  our  expendlni.; 
world  and  the  dependence  of  dereloplng 
countries. 

Mr.  McClory  did  a  very  fine  Job  of  pre- 
senting this  area  to  the  Cultural  Committee 
and  drew  a  draft  resolution  which  was 
adopted  with  only  minor  modifications  and 
preeented  to  the  Council. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Cultural  Com- 
mittee assignment  was  the  world-wide  prob- 
lem of  the  oonserva'lon  of  nature  and  nat- 
ural resources.  The  very  title  left  the  whole 
are*  to  be  covered  quite  undefined  becaiise 
as  Mr.  John  Kenneth  Ruse  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  pointed  out  in  the  paper  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  DelegaUon.  the  term 
"conservation  of  nature"  Is  nut  commonly 
used  In  the  United  States.  We  were  n  >t  cer- 
tain, therefore,  whether  the  subject  mat- 
ter to  be  covered  was  the  "preservation  of 
nature"  or  the  conservation  and  use  of  all 
natural  resources  of  a  country,  including 
timber,  ore.  water,  hydro-electric  potential. 
soil  and  the  many  other  uses  dertvLng  from 
the  multiple  purpose  concept  which  has 
been  enacted  Into  law  by  the  United  States 
Congress 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cultural  Commit- 
tee, upon  this  particular  item.  Senator  Yar- 
borough  was  also  present  and  did  not  speitic 
only  because  of  the  pressure  of  time  from 
other  delegates. 

It  appeared  that  the  assignment  of  the 
subject  matter  had  not  been  given  suiTlclent 


thought  and  definition.  Some  countries  who 
made  statements  wers  not  certain  whether 
they  should  talk  about  "preservation  of  na- 
ture" or  conservation   of  natural  resources 

Statements  were  made  by  the  delegates 
from  Belgium.  Israel  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  Japan  and  the  Netherlands,  and  demon- 
strated the  confusion  as  to  the  area  of  dis- 
cussion 

We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  draw  a 
draft  resolution,  covering  basically  the  two 
broad  aspects  of  thin  problem  as  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  natural  environments  and  the 
multi-purpose  use  of  all  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country 

I  att.->ch  a  copy  of  this  resolution  It  was 
filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Cultural 
Committee  and  action  was  diverted  upon  the 
basis  that  the  Cultural  Committee  was  to 
submit  only  one  resolution  to  the  Council 
and  that  the  Science  and  Technology  Reso- 
lution drawn  by  Mr  McClory  was  much  more 
advanced  In  discussion  Action  was  diverted 
upon  the  Resource  Resolution,  but  It  was 
agreed  It  would  be  discussed  at  Moscow 

If  I  am  In  attendance  In  Moscow,  I  would 
suggest  the  submission  of  this  Resolution 
as  a  source  for  discussion,  but  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Cultural  Commit- 
tee, or  ourselves,  will  have  to  define  the  areas 
of  discussion  Most  persons  who  spoke  were 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  natural 
environment  and  not  with  the  conservation 
of  multiple  u^es  of  all  the  natural  resources 
of  a  country 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Mnerow  would 
form  a  b  .Is  for  defining  some  of  these  areas, 
where  tj-.e  great  know-hcrw  of  the  United 
Stat«8  could  be  of  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  In  the  great  and  broad  area  of 
the  use  of  natural  resources 


DRAI-r  RES<;)LUTlii.V  ON  THE  WoRLO-WtDS  PBOB- 
LIS*  or  THX  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURE  AND 
NATTTtAL    RISOtTRlia 

ConMdeTing  conservation  to  Include  both 
the  preeervatl.  >n  of  nature  and  the  wise  use 
of  natural  resources,  emphasizing  develop- 
ment and  management  of  resources  to  obtain 
and  assure  the  tfre.ite^st  g<XKl  for  the  largest 
number  of  people  fjr  the  longest  period  of 
time. 

Obtennnf  the  continuing  growth  of  popu- 
lation In  most  of  the  lands  of  the  earth  the 
rising  expectations  of  such  p>opulatlons  and 
the  expanding  demands  made  by  such  popu- 
lations upon  natural  resources. 

Realt^ng  the  dependence  of  all  mankind 
upon  soil  and  water  for  f<x>d  and  fiber,  con- 
serratlon,  development,  rehabilitation,  and 
augmentation  of  these  rttal  resources  must 
be  universally  encouraged,  utilizing  the  most 
ad. anced  and  proven  techniques  which  In 
some  instances  may  require  the  Joint  efforts 
of  two  or  more  nations: 

Believing  that  It  Is  necessary  for  every 
State  to  formulate  and  Implement  conserva- 
tion policies  In  harmony  with  the  natural 
resources  available  to  it,  whether  they  be 
proven  or  potential  suppUes.  as  well  as  with 
Its  own  present  and  hoped-for  national 
development: 

Recctgnizi'ig  the  c<  mmon  Interest  of  all 
mankind  In  the  preservation  of  endangered 
species  the  setting  aside  of  unspoiled  sam- 
ples of  the  natural  envlronn^ent.  the  estab- 
lishment of  parks  and  niunumenls  of  unique 
character  or  beauty,  the  making  available  of 
sites,  reserves,  trails,  wild  rivers,  green  belts. 
open  spaces  and  other  natural  areas  fur  use. 
recreation  and  study. 

Rfcognuztn^  aljo  the  basic  dependence  of 
our  complex  civilization  on  the  development 
and  wise  use  of  land  and  toll,  water,  air. 
minerals,  tnergy.  forests,  and  other  vital 
resources  from  which  man  supplies  his  needs 
for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  as  well  as  the 
sinews  of  modern  Industry: 

Cor  cernrd  that  easily  available  supplies 
of  some  resources  are  being  exploited  at  a 
rate  which  cannot  be  maintained  and  that 
the   quality   of   the  environm  nt,   especially 


of  air  and  water,  la  being  degraded  by  pre- 
ventable pollution: 

Aeco^niztn;  /urttiermof  the  world-wide 
nature  of  some  conserva'Jon  problems,  that 
International  cooperation  U  necessarily  In- 
volved If  policies  and  .irograms  are  to  be 
established  and  accomplished  with  respect 
to  some  resources  and  that  mutual  benefits 
are  to  be  derived  from  International  dis- 
cussion of  many  aspects  of  most  conservation 
problems; 

i4i£are  of  efloru  to  promote  natural  re- 
source surveys,  encourage  the  formulation 
of  oonservBllon  policy  and  the  planning  and 
activation  of  conservation  projects  by 
UNESCO,  the  United  NaUona  Bconomic 
and  Social  Council,  the  United  Nations  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Application  of 
Science  and  Technology,  and  other  Inter- 
national organlxatlons; 

Bt'ltevtng  that  It  la  the  responsibility  of 
Parllamenu  to  help  formulate  and  control 
national  conser  atlon  policies  and  to  ensure 
that  advances  thereunder  are  applied  in  the 
development    of    national    economies: 

1,  Notes  vnth.  latts faction  that  Resolu- 
tion 2173  (XXI)  of  the  General  Assembly, 
adopted  on  December  8.  1966.  endorsed  ttie 
continuing  study  by  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  means  of  Implementing  a 
five-year  survey  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  non-agricultural  resourcea.  Intended 
to  strengthen  the  economic  base  and  the 
economic  Independence  of  the  developing 
countries. 

2.  Vrget  that  such  surveys  be  directed 
specifically  to  discovering  and  evaluating 
resources  which  now  are  or  soon  will  be  In 
short  supply. 

3  Emphasizing  that  such  surveys  are  not 
an  end  in  themselves  but  if  oriented  toward 
meeting  an  emerging  need  may  provide  an 
adequate  base  for  feasible  economic  devel. 
opment 

4  Notes,  also  with  satisfaction  that 
UNESCO.  In  lu  General  Conference,  four- 
teenth session  meeting  In  Paris  In  October- 
November  1966  adopted  Resolution  2  2.') 
which  reaffirms  that  the  Director -General  Is 
authorlaed  to  continue  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  stimulate  research  and  training  re- 
lating to  the  natural  environment  and  re- 
sources of  land  areas  and  their  conservation. 

6.  Requests  that  conservation  of  natural 
resources  as  encouraged  by  UNESCO  and 
other  International  agencies  will  Involve  a 
broad  rather  than  restricted  definition  of  the 
field  and  Its  ptroblems. 

6.  Expresses  hope  that  the  developed  n»- 
tlons  will  continue  to  siiare  their  present 
knowledge  and  technologies  with  the  devel- 
oping nations  for  ths  benefit  of  all  peoples 
and  continue  the  search  for  better  ways  and 
means  and  will  cooperate  In  Joint  endeavors 
to  develop,  rehabilitate,  and  augment  vital 
basic  resources 

7,  Urges  all  parliaments  to  ensure  that 
national  conservation  policies,  programs  and 
activities  are  provided  with  the  human, 
financial  and  material  resources  necessary 
for  timely  development  and  to  establish  the 
governmental  bodies  and  Institutions  re- 
quired for  activating  and  coordinating  na- 
tional conservation  policy,  giving  emphasis 
to  education  of  the  public  as  well  as  skilled 
technicians  ur  rcseurch  and  development 

RESOLtTTION  PHOM  THE  COMMTrTEE  ON  PO- 
LITICAL Questions.  International  Secl- 
arrr,    and    Disabmame.nt   Adopted   bt    the 

iNTEaPABLlAUENTART  UNION  COUNCIL  FUR 
CUNSIDERATION  AT  THE  MOSCUW  MEETING 
CUNCEBNING     MEASURES     FOB     EnSUBING.     IN 

Particular  at  the  Pabliamentabt  Level. 
THE  Implementation  or  the  United  Na- 
tions DECLABATION  on  the  iNADMiaaiBILITY 
or   I.NTEBVENTION    IN   THE  DOMESTIC   ArTAIRS 

or  States   and  the  Protection   or  Their 
Lndkpendence  and  Sovebxigntt 
The  6flth  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference. 
Noting  the  great  International  significance 
of  the  Declaration  adopted  by  the  XXth  See- 
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Blon  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  the  Inadmissibility  of  Intervention  in  the 
Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and  the  Protection 
of  their  Independence  and  Sovereignty, 

Displaying  serious  concern  over  the  fact 
that,  despite  the  unanimous  approval  and 
adoption  of  the  above-mentioned  Declara- 
tion, some  States  continue  armed  Interven- 
tion In  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  State* 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  carry 
on  other  forms  of  direct  or  Indirect  Inter- 
ference with  the  sovereign  Independence  of 
other  countries  and  nations,  resulting  In  In- 
creased International  tension  and  In  threats 
to  universal  peace, 

Expressing  full  support  of  the  reeolutlon 
:idop^d  by  the  XXIst  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  the  Status  of 
the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  Inadmissibility  of  Intervention  In  the 
Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and  the  Protection 
of  their  Independence  and  Sovereignty, 

Realizing  the  urgent  need  for  adoption  by 
Parliaments  of  concrete  measures  so  as  to 
achieve  strict  observance  of  the  principles 
of  the  said  Declaration, 

Considers  it  its  duty  to  call  upon  the 
Parliaments  of  all  countries: 

1.  to  facilitate.  In  all  their  foreign-policy 
activities,  the  strict  implementation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  the  XXth 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  the  Inadmissibility  of  Interven- 
tion in  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and 
the  Protection  of  their  Independence  and 
Sovereignty,  as  well  as  the  Resolution  on  the 
course  of  the  Implementation  of  this  Dec- 
laration adopted  by  the  XXIst  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly; 

2  to  strive  for  the  Immediate  termination 
and  continued  avoidance  of  armed  Interven- 
tion or  promotion  or  organization  of  sub- 
version, terrorism  or  other  Indirect  forms  of 
intervention  for  the  purp>06e  of  changing  by 
violence  the  existing  system  In  another  State 
or  Interfering  In  civil  strife  In  another  State: 

3.  to  oppose  actively  all  actions  directed 
towards  Interference  In  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  States,  particularly  by  open  parlia- 
mentary discussions  of  such  actions,  by  re- 
fusal to  approve  appropriations  for  carrying 
them  out  and  by  coming  out  against  all  other 
actions  capable  of  hampering  the  uncondi- 
tional application  of  the  humane  principles 
of  non-intervention  and  national  independ- 
ence In  the  practice  of  International  rela- 
tions. 

REsoLimoN  PaoM  the  Economic  and  Social 
CoMMm-EE  Adopted  bt  the  Interpablia- 
mentabt   Union  Council  roa  Considbu- 

TION   AT  the   Moscow  MriTTNO  CONCEBNIMO 

Methods  or  Assisting  Developimo  CotTN- 

TR-E8    IN     THE    FIELD    Or    FOBEIGH    TBAOE    BT 

PixiNo  EgtrrrABLE  and  Stable  Pbicks  roR 
Theib  Exj^drted  Products  as  Well  as  roa 
Goods  Imported  bt  Them  From  Indus- 
trialized Countries 

The  66th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference. 
Convinced  that  unrelaxed  efforts  are  essen- 
tial for  normalizing  and  further  developing 
trade  and  economic  contacts  dU-ected  to- 
wards accelerating  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress and  promoting  mutual  understanding 
among  nations. 

Recognizing  that  the  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  for  the  normal- 
ization of  International  trade  reflect  the  pro- 
gressive conception  of  International  eco- 
nomic relations. 

Convinced  that  "Principles  governing  In- 
ternational trade  relations  and  trade  policies 
conductive  to  development",  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  created  the  basis  for  normaUz- 
'ng  International  trade. 

Considering  that  the  deterioration  In  the 
terms  of  trade,  that  Is  to  say  the  relation  be- 
tween the  prices  of  exported  and  Imported 


goods,  seriously  Impedes  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  developing  countries. 

Supporttng  the  ardent  efforts  of  the  devel- 
oping oounUlM  to  put  an  end  to  economic 
backwardncM  aa  qulcUy  aa  possible  and  to 
build  up  an  independent  national  economy. 

Taking  into  luxount  the  need  for  encotir- 
aglng  the  expansion  and  diversification  of 
all  treiMls  in  international  trade,  particularly 
the  ensuring  of  the  proper  solution  of  urgent 
problems  pertaining  to  trade  and  develop- 
ment of  the  developing  countries, 

Recognizing  the  need  for  further  efforts 
In  order  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment and  to  implement  Its  Principles 
and  recommendations. 

Appeals  to  the  Governments  of  all  coun- 
tries: 

1.  to  mobilize  the  constructive  efforts  of 
their  States  for  the  speedy  Implementation 
of  the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development; 

2.  to  support  in  every  way  measures  to 
make  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  normalizing  International  trade  and 
its  growth  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of 
equality,  respect  for  sovereignty,  non-inter- 
ference in  Internal  affairs  of  countries  and 
mutual  benefit; 

3.  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  directed  towards  creating  fa- 
vourable conditions  for  increasing  the  export 
receipts  of  the  developing  countries. 

Rksolution  Fboic  thx  Cultural  Committix 
aooptkd  bt  thx  intxbpaauamxntabt  union 
CouNcn.  roa  CoNsmxaaTioN  at  the  Moscow 
METTiMa   CoNCXENiNa   Pakliamknt's   Role 

IN    THE    ELABOBATION    AND    CONTROL    Or    NA- 
TIONAL SCIKNCX  POLXCT 

The  seth  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference, 

Considering  science  to  Include  not  only  the 
basic  study  of  natural  laws  but  also  the  ap- 
plication of  this  knowledge  to  the  needs  of 
mankind  through  development  and  engi- 
neering and  other  technology. 

Observing  the  continually  Increasing  im- 
portance of  science  in  the  life  of  all  peoples 
and  its  essential  role  in  economic  develop- 
ment, 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  every  State 
to  set  its  own  goals,  to  formulate  and  Imple- 
ment a  science  policy  in  harmony  with  Its 
own  national  development,  and  to  help  it- 
self towards  the  achievement  of  its  goals, 

Recogniging  otto  the  universal  nature  of 
science,  the  imperative  necessity  for  Interna- 
tional co-operation  in  many  fields  of  science, 
and  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
International  oo-operation  in  all  scientific 
fields. 

Atoare  of  efforts  to  promote  national  sci- 
ence policy  planning  by  Uneeco.  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  on  the  Application 
of  Science  and  Technology  to  Development, 
and  other  international  organizations  and  of 
the  advantages  of  strengthening  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Union  and  Unesco  in 
this  area  as  well  aa  in  the  other  fields  of 
common  Interest, 

Believing  tbat  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Parliaments  to  help  formulate  and  control 
national  science  policies  and  to  ensure  that 
scientific  advances  are  applied  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  economies  and  social  prog- 
ress, 

1.  Reaffirms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
66th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference  on  the 
Apphoation  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
Bconomic  Development,  drawing  particular 
attention  to  the  Invitation  to  developing 
countries  to  establish  organs  and  Institutions 
for  studying  means  of  hameeslng  the  na- 
tional sclentlflc  and  technological  potential 
for  the  purpose  of  economic  development; 

2.  Requests  that  Unesco  continue  its  role 
In    co-operation    with    other    international 


agencies  to  asstat  nations  with  science  policy 
planning; 

3.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  developed 
nations  will  search  for  new  ways  to  share  the 
benefits  of  their  scientific  knowledge  and 
capabilities  with  the  developing  nations  for 
the  maximum  benefit  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world; 

4.  Urges  all  Parliaments  to  ensure  tbat  na- 
tional scientific  activities  are  provided  with 
the  human,  financial  and  material  resources 
necessary  for  their  full  development  and  to 
establish  the  governmental  bodies  and  Insti- 
tutions required  for  the  elaboration  and  co- 
ordinated Implementation  of  national  science 
policy,  giving  emphasis  to  education  as  well 
as  to  research  and  development; 

6.  RecoTnmenda  that  each  Parliament  take 
the  Initiative  In  defining  the  objectives  of  a 
national  science  policy  which  Is  responsive  to 
Its  national  needs  and  the  guiding  principles 
for  achieving  those  objectives; 

6.  Recommends  further  that  all  parlia- 
mentarians be  made  aware  of  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  sphere  of  science  and 
technology; 

7.  Invites  consideration  by  legislative  as- 
semblies of  the  following  procedures  to  en- 
sure that  their  new  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  science  are  fulfilled : 

(a)  The  establlshmeut  of  standing  parlia- 
mentary committees  specially  constituted  for 
the  examination  of  questions  relating  to 
science  poUcy  with  the  aim  of  helping  to 
co-ordinate  scientific  activities  and  prevent- 
ing duplication  of  effort  without  adversely 
affecting  basic  sclentlflc  research; 

(b)  The  provision  to  parliamentarians  of 
access  to  all  sources  of  Information  and  the 
assistance  necessary  for  debating  questions 
regarding  science  policy  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts; 

(c)  The  creation  of  opportunities  for  ex- 
changing Ideas  with  qualified  representatives 
of  the  scientific  community  drawn  from  In- 
dustry and  education  and  other  Independent 
sources  as  well  as  government; 

(d)  The  adoption  of  long-term  and  me- 
dium-range plans  for  scientific  development, 
as  well  as  functional  budgets  for  sclentlflc 
activities. 

Decision  Adopted  bt  the  Intebpabliamen- 
TART  Union  Council  as  an  Appeal  in  Sup- 
port or  the  Conclusion  or  a  Tbeatt  To 
Pbevxnt  the  Pbolitzbation  or  Nuclear 
Weapons 

The  Inter-Parllamentary  Council, 
Referring  to  point  3  of  the  resolution  on 
"Methods  of  strengthening  Regional  Security 
In  Conformity  with  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter", which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
55th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference  In 
Teheran, 

Recalling  UN  General  Assembly  Resolution 
2028/XX,  of  November  19,  1965,  Resolution 
2149/XXI,  of  November  4,  1966.  and  Resolu- 
tion 2153,''XXI,  of  November  17,  1966,  con- 
cerning the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Considering  that  the  absence  of  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  Incurs  the  risk  of  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  States  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  and  In  stocks  of  nuclear 
weapons,  as  well  as  their  proliferation,  and, 
consequently,  is  the  source  of  an  aggrava- 
tion of  international  tension,  constitutes  a 
threat  to  world  peace  and  Increases  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  war, 

Recalling  the  duty  of  Parliaments  and 
Governments  of  all  States  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  creation  of  favourable  conditions 
for  the  conclusion  of  disarmament  agree- 
ments, 

Convinced  that  an  International  treaty  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  a  step  forward  in  strengthening  se- 
curity and  peace,  and  achieving  general  and 
particularly  nuclear  disarmament. 
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Vr^^ntlff  appe*lt  to  «U  P*rlUm«nta  and 
OovenunentB 

1.  to  uae  tbclr  Lniluencw  and  tak*  tta«  ner- 
mmrf  m«aaur«a  to  farUltat*  and  acc«lerat« 
tlM  coodualrvn  of  a  treaty  to  prevent  tbe  pro- 
lUeratlon  erf  nuclear  wo»poQji  whJcto  would 
b*  aooaptable  to  all  Stat««. 

a  to  refrain,  until  the  conclusKin  of  such 
a  treaty,  from  any  action  liable  to  render  Its 
conctualon  more  difficult  or  which  couW  lead 
to  the  proliferation  lif  nucle^ir  weapon* 
throughout  the  world. 

3  to  use  their  Influence  towards  achieving 
general  and  particularly  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. 

COl.ONIAI.ISM         N«0-C0L0NTAI.I8M        AMD       Nrw 

FoMfs  or  Racial   Ri:lioio:ts,  PoLmcAL   and 

BOONOIIIC  DiSCaiMINATTOM 
MtAFT  tZSOLmON  ADOPTED  AT  PALMA  BY  THE 
COKMrrTEZ  ON  NO.V-SELr-GOVER.VING  TFRRI- 
TOaiZS  ANU  STHNIC  SjrESTKiNS.  AND  INCXUDZD 
■T  TH«  INTni-PARMAMENT*RY  COrNCIL  I.N 
TH«    AGENDA    OF    THE    JiuSCOW    CO.vnaiL.S(E 

Rapporteur  Mr  P  de  Mouleaquluu 
(France) 

The  66th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference. 

Reomlltng  its  attachment  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Right*  and  guaranteed  by  Article 
56  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  In  the 
Declaration  on  the  Oran-ing  of  Independence 
to  Colonial  Oountrles  and  Peoples  adof)te<l  by 
Horn  Onlted  Nations  General  Asaembly  in  Hes- 
OduUon  1614   (XV). 

Aware  that  respect  of  fundHment*l  rights 
and  freedoms  Is  an  integral  element  •:  f  tt.e 
dlcnlty  of  human  beings,  the  violation  of 
Vhioh.  by  acts  of  racial,  naiiorval  or  religious 
iBtoierano*,  is  liable  seriously  to  compromise 
International  security 

Deeply  concerm-a  that,  despite  the  recent 
Ub«ratk>n  of  many  peoples  from  colomallst 
rule.  tiMre  remain  a  great  number  of  humnn 
b«U>ca  In  certain  parts  jf  the  world  who  are 
•till  under  lt«  yoke. 

Dtepl^f  concerned  furthermore,  at  the 
m*lnfnance  and  pracuce  of  racial  dlscrlml- 
iMttoti  In  certain  States  which  constitute  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-deter- 
mination. In  particular  by  the  p)ollcy  of 
«p*rtb«kt. 

Convinced  that  the  efforts  to  promote  hu- 
man rights  throughout  the  world  are  not 
•uSdent  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  intoler- 
ance. 

Noting  that  the  gap  between  the  Indus- 
trialized and  the  developing  naUonj  is  widen - 
Lnc  and  that  this  conaututes  one  ot  the  m.jst 
urgent  problems  of  the  age  which  seriously 
hindeza  the  establish  men  t  in  the  deveioplug 
countries  of  effective  freedoms  based  on  the 
economic,  sociiU  and  cultural  promouon  of 
the  Individual. 

1.  Condemns  violations  of  human  rtjjhts 
and  fundamental  freedoms  wherever  they 
occur: 

2.  Associates  ItseU  with  the  work  of  the 
numerous  InternaUonal  organizations  pre- 
occupied with  these  problems.  parUcularly 
the  Oeneral  Asa«tnbly.  the  Economic  and  3«j- 
claJ  Council  and  the  Cumnusalou  on  Human 
BlghU  of  the  United  NaUous. 

3.  Invites  delegates  to  Uke  action  In  their 
respective  Parllameau  to  eiuure  the  adop- 
tion of  legislative  measures  which  would 
promote  absolute  respect  for  human  rlghu 
and  the  ellnUnauon  of  ail  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation baaed  on  race,  sex  and  religion,  as  well 
a*  of  aU  propaganda  designed  for  this  pur- 
po^; 

4.  Urges  them  to  Increase  their  efforts  for 
the  acceleration  oX  the  process  of  decoloniza- 
tion of  the  still  dependent  territories  on  all 
continents,  in  keeping  with  the  United  Na- 
ttODS  reaolutlons; 

5.  AppeaU  to  National  Oroupe  to  e«ert 
their  IniQuence  to  urge  their  Ooveroments  to 
co-operate  with  the  United  Nations  without 


delay  by  taking  positive  steps  against  viola- 
tions of  the  terru.wial  sovereignty  of  tiatlons; 
6    l/rjen.'Iy  '■'<7"«*tJ«  Oovemments 

(a)  to  seek  a  solution  for  alleviating  the 
economic  dlOlcuItles  of  developing  nations 
reeulung  from  the  trade  and  economic  condi- 
tions maintained  by  nofj-coloniallst  policies. 

(b)  to  support  the  work  of  the  IBM  Ge- 
neva Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 
eapeclal'iV  regarding  the  stiite  of  world  market 
prices  for  raw  materials  the  Intenslflcatlon 
iif  tei-;:iiu-,il  aid  and  investments  of  a  pro- 
ductive chari\cter. 

(Ci  to  support  the  KrantinR  of  aid  thmuKh 
the  intermediary  of  international  organiza- 
tions 

DictsioN    AnoPTTD   ar   thi    Intt.rp^kliamen- 
TARY  Union  Council  For  the  DisHAn  h  or 
A   Delegation   Paoii   the   U.mion   to   North 
AND  T<5  t><jUTH  Vietnam 
The   Inter-Parltamentary   Council, 

1  /niitr?  Its  President  to  request  the 
Oovernments  of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
lis  well  Bs  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
whe'her  they  wo\i!d  be  prepared  to  receive  a 
delegation   from   the  Union: 

2  Decid^t.  on  condition  that  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  Interested  parties  Is  ob- 
tained, to  dispatch  a  delegation  from  the  In- 
ter-Parllamentnry  Uni  jn.  composed  of  Its 
Executive  Committee,  to  North  and  to  .South 
Vietnam  so  that  It  may  dlscvias  with  all  In- 
terested parties  the  possibilities  of  rap- 
prochement, reconciliation  and  peace,  offer 
the  facilities  and  good  offlres  of  the  Inter- 
P-trllamentary  Union  for  these  purposes  and 
report  to  the  Conference  of  the  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary Union  to  be  held  In  Moscow  from 
September  7  to  15    19«7 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  express  once  more  my  well -deserved 
appreciation  to  those  Members  of  thl.s 
body  who  so  effectively  participated  In 
this  meetm« 

I  am  sure  that  for  all  of  us  it  was  a 
great  experience  as  we  came  In  close  con- 
tact with  the  parllamentar1an.s  of  other 
nations  and  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
our  thoughts  with  people  who  have  t)e- 
come  more  than  acquaintances  and  more 
than  fellow  parliamentarians,  In  becom- 
ing our  personal  frlend.s. 

I  trust  that  the  member.s  of  the  dele- 
gation share  with  me  the  feeling  that 
this  was  one  of  our  most  memorable  ex- 
periences in  conferences  of  thLs  type 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gfxitleinan  yield'' 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  C.)nnpcticwt 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  first  of  all  llkp  to  oorrunend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  state- 
ment here  today  I  would  call  attention 
to  his  recommendation  that  tlic  docu- 
ments that  will  be  inserted  U\  the  Con- 
cakssioNAi.  RjitoRD  not  only  reflect  the 
vrork  of  the  mtmbtrs  of  the  Inurparlla- 
mentary  Union  at  the  last  meeting  but 
contain  some  very  worthwhile  reading 
matter  I.  too.  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
tiers  of  thLs  House  to  these  documents. 
They  are  well  worth  the  readiiiK. 

I  feel  U  U  extremely  important.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
fine  work  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  U  addressing  ua  from  the  well 
in  this  Chamber,  has  done  as  president 
of  our  American  delegation  this  year  and 
as  acting  leader  the  last  couple  of  years 
at  these  international  meeUiigs 

He  has  done  his  work  so  well  and  lias 
attracted  so  much  attention  and  so  much 


personal  support  from  the  delegations 
from  other  countries  that  he  has  been  an 
honor  and  a  credit  to  the  United  States, 
The  gentleman  has  been  a  real  tower  of 
strength  during  tlie  course  of  these  hear- 
ings and  as  a  result  he  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
fullest  extent 

The  work  has  been  arduous.  The  ac- 
tivities have  been  Important.  The  US. 
delegation  has  always  had  to  watch  very 
cartfully  tlie  work  It  has  done  because, 
unfortur.ately.  we  are  under  attack  for 
many  reasons  by  many  countries.  The 
fact  Is.  too.  that  we  are  looked  to  for 
leadership  We  had  the  opportunity,  such 
as  on  the  committee  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloby  represents,  to  draw  attention  to 
the  importance  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy, and  tills  rapidly  expanding  scien- 
tific and  teclinology  age  hi  which  we  live. 
the  way  In  which  parliaments  through- 
out the  world  must  adjust  and  adapt 
thenuselve.s  to  scientific  and  technological 
developments. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  proceed  further,  there  is  a 
very  important  development  which  I  be- 
lieve took  place  during  the  course  of 
these  meetings,  namely,  a  legitimate 
peace  attempt  made  through  a  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  Belgium  group 
This  is  one  of  the  documents  wiilch  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  put  on 
record,  but  It  deserves  specific  attention 
particularly  because  during  a  time  the 
United  States  Is  being  chastised,  as  it 
has  been  at  those  meetings,  and  partic- 
ularly charged  with  not  making  the 
necessary  efforts  to  bring  about  peace 
through  proper  negotiations  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Belgium  group  submitted  a  res- 
olution which  offered  that  opportunity 
through  the  dispatch  to  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  of  memtiers  of  its 
executive  committee  to  use  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  representing  some 
70  nations  throughout  this  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  its  weight  behind  the 
bringing  of  this  problem  to  the  negotia- 
tion table  for  a  peaceful  solution. 

Tlie  U.S.  delegation  supported  that 
resolution  after  making  some  correcting 
aunendments.  and  the  record  will  show 
that  during  the  course  of  that  debate  in 
every  single  instance  the  entire  Com- 
munist bloc  voted  against  those  effort-s 
We  were  particularly  proud  of  the  sup- 
port that  the  U.S.  group  gave  to  the 
Belgium  declaration.  It  is.  I  believe,  im- 
portant that,  during  the  course  of  thi.s. 
we  showed  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
had  objectivity,  flexibility,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem,  and  that  they  were 
doing  everything  po-sslble  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  as  a  Nation,  the 
United  States  placed  no  barriers  in  the 
path  of  peace 

The  debate  upon  the  Belgium  resolu- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  Important  ones 
which  took  place  at  that  meeting,  and  we 
would  hope  that,  since  It  was  a  resolution 
favorably  acted  upon,  despite  the  opi?osl- 
tlon  of  the  so-called  Communist  bloc, 
with  steps  being  taken  at  the  moment  so 
that  an  Invitation  might  be  obtsdned  In 
order  for  the  executive  committee  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities,  that 
these  efforts  might  be  successful. 
Again   I   thank   the  gentleman  from 
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New  York  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 
congratulate  him  further  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done,  and  I  congratulate, 
too.  the  entire  delegation  which,  under 
his  leadership,  accomplished  such  Im- 
portant actions  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  that  I 
thank  him  very  much  lor  his  kind  re- 
marks, but  his  comments  have  been  made 
with  characteristic  modesty  because,  In 
fact,  he  was  the  one  who  handled  In  the 
Council  this  very  difficult  question  with 
respect  to  the  Belgium  resolution,  and, 
by  the  changes  he  was  able  to  develop, 
he  made  it  acceptable  In  form  so  that  It 
could  be  an  intelligent  appeal  In  behalf 
of  the  parliaments  of  the  world  to  the 
respective  parties  to  accept.  If  they  will, 
the  good  offices  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  with  its  headquarters  In 
Geneva,  so  that  there  might  be  a  meeting 
to  negotiate  a  i^eaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  situation. 

There  has  now  been  brought  before 
all  the  parliaments  of  the  world  our  will- 
ingness and  our  eagerness  to  use  to  the 
fullest  extent  this  method  of  arriving  at 
a  peaceful  settlement.  There  remains  no 
.shred  of  Justification  for  charging  this 
Nation  with  aggressive  Intent. 

I  believe  it  was  a  powerful  example  of 
the  type  of  leadership  that  can  be  given 
in  this  body  said  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  for  the  way  In 
which  this  situation  was  finally  resolved. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  implement 
that  resolution.  They  have  already  sent 
m  behalf  of  the  Union  a  notification  to 
the  respective  governments  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  and  offer  of  these 
.services  has  been  Intended.  We  now  can 
only  await  the  result. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  an  able  member  of  the 
delegation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plesised  to  Join  those  other  members  of 
the  group  who  attended  the  spring  con- 
ference of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
who  have  spoken  and  who  will  hereafter 
si)e8J:. 

First  of  all.  It  was  appropriate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  PiRNiil.  who  Is  now  In  the  well,  ac- 
corded our  delegation.  Its  Importance 
cannot  be  overstressed.  With  the  num- 
ber of  committees  meeting,  with  the  sev- 
eral people  present  as  members  of  the 
delegation,  it  was  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance that  our  efforts  be  closely  syn- 
chronized and  tied  together.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  this  was  certainly  done. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
are  an  Illustration — I  believe  perhaps 
the  best  Illustration — of  a  committee  In 
which  Members  of  both  bodies  of  our 
Congress  can  meet  and  work  jointly  and 
closely  together.  Never  was  this  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  In  the  meet- 
ings of  this  spring. 

Previous  speakers  have  Indicated  that 
the  entire  group  were  diligent  In  their 
efforts.  I  certainly  subscribe  to  that 
statement.  Members  of  both  bodies  of 


this  Congress  wotted  diligently  and  hard 
In  furthering  the  American  position. 

In  these  days  when  members  of  the 
executive  branches  of  the  governments 
throughout  the  world  meet  very  fre- 
quently— and  I  believe  generally  quite 
effectively — it  becomes  more  and  more 
Important  that  members  of  legislative 
bodies  also  meet  together  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  views  and  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  particularly  re- 
flecting the  standpoint  of  the  legislative 
body.  This,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  Important 
things  which  these  meetings  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  afford  us  an  op- 
portunity to  accomplish. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  years  ahead, 
increasingly — again  imder  such  leader- 
ship as  we  have  had  from  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York — these  meetings 
will  continue  to  be  effective  and  increase 
in  their  fmltfulness  as  we  strive  to  find 
solutions  for  problems  of  national  and 
international  importance. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  His  experi- 
ence, not  only  as  a  member  of  former 
delegations,  but  as  a  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, has  brought  to  this  work  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  that  has  been  very  earnestly 
applied.  I  thank  him  for  his  most  effec- 
tive participation  in  our  work. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  a  veteran  member  of 
the  delegation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

I  am  sure  they  express  the  feeling  of 
all  of  the  delegates  to  this  most  recent 
conference  as  to  the  fine  leadership  that 
our  body  had. 

I  should  like  to  speak  particularly  to 
those  'Who  possibly  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  objectives  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  as  such  and 
particularly  to  those  who  might  be  criti- 
cal of  groups  from  the  Congress  meeting 
with  members  of  legislative  bodies  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Having  been  identified  with  and  hav- 
ing participated  in  these  conferences 
over  the  past  12  years,  I  believe  I  have 
been  in  a  position  to  observe  not  only 
the  Improvement  we  have  been  able  to 
make  In  the  manner  in  which  our  par- 
ticipation has  taken  place  but  also  the 
benefits  which  have  come  to  this  Nation 
as  a  restilt  of  the  opportunity  of  mem- 
bers of  the  American  group  to  meet  with 
members  of  groups  from  some  50  or  60 
nations  each  year  and  to  observe  their 
operations  and  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  motivation  and  also  to 
recognize  any  feeling  they  might  have 
for  the  United  States — which  has  not 
always  been  good,  as  we  all  realize. 

I  know  as  an  individual  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  I 
have  been  able  to  return  from  these  con- 
ferences with  what  I  consider  to  be  con- 
structive suggestions  about  things  we 
can  do  to  improve  the  programs  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  over  the  years. 

I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  the  representatives  from 
these  other  nations  the  fact  that  here  in 


the  United  States  we  do  have  a  system  of 
government — which  others  have  tried  to 
pattern  themselves  after — that  we  actu- 
ally practice.  We  have  been  able  to  im- 
press upon  the  representatives  from 
other  nations  the  Importance  of  the 
Congress,  as  the  legislative  body  of  our 
Government. 

I  have  seen  this  improvement.  I  be- 
lieve this  money  not  only  is  well  spent 
but  is  returned  to  the  people  of  America 
manifold  from  the  benefits  we  are  able 
to  bring  back  from  these  conferences, 
both  the  one  held  in  the  spring  for  the 
planning  and  the  main  conference  in  the 
fall. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  comments.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  years  he  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  delegation  have  af- 
forded him  a  background  against  which 
to  make  these  judgments.  His  faithful- 
ness to  the  opportunity  of  malting  per- 
sonal contacts  and  engaging  in  helpful 
conversations  with  members  of  other 
delegations  has  been  particularly  noted. 
I  should  like  to  commend  him  for  the 
genuine  friendships  he  has  developed. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi],  the  secretary  of  our  group. 

Mr.  DE31WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
York  in  reporting  to  the  House  on  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  spring 
session  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
in  Palma  de  Mallorca,  Spain. 

Necessary  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
the  individual  contacts  that  are  de- 
veloped with  members  of  foreign  parlia- 
ments at  Interparliamentsuy  Union 
meetings  and  the  great  potential  that 
lies  in  the  person-to-person  relations 
which  could  develop  with  key  officials 
in  foreign  lands.  For  example,  a  personal 
contact  which  I  made  at  recent  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meetings,  the 
Honorable  Luigl  Turchl,  Member  of  the 
Italian  Parliament,  was  visiting  in 
Washington  last  Wednesday  and  we  re- 
newed our  association  and  discussed 
problems  facing  NATO  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  developments  in  Greece.  Our  col- 
league from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario], 
in  addition  to  our  chairman,  maintains 
numerous  contacts  of  this  nature.  The 
Interparliamentary  Union  meetings  pre- 
sent us  with  a  great  opportunity  and  an 
even  greater  responsibility  of  puncturing 
Communist  propaganda  attacks  against 
the  United  States,  demonstrating  to 
participants  from  all  over  the  world  the 
vitality  and  effectiveness  of  our  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Crovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  excellent  coordination  which 
has  developed  within  our  congressional 
delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meetings  between  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  This  coordination  has 
been  demonstrated  to  a  practical  advan- 
tage in  our  preparation  for  debate  at  the 
conferences.  The  allocation  of  subject 
matter  equips  us  to  meet  the  "curve 
balls"  continually  hurled  by  delegates 
from  the  Communist  bloc  nations. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  is  to  advance  parliamen- 
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tary  or  representative  government. 
When  we  view  the  tendency  to  dictator- 
ships or  one-party  governments  In  many 
lands,  we  Icnow  that  it  Is  essential  that 
emphasis  be  placed  on  effective  parlia- 
mentary governments  representing  the 
views  of  the  people  Amons  the  slgnlfl- 
cant  contributions  our  US  delegation 
makes  at  all  of  these  meetings  Is  the 
demonstration  of  the  vitality  of  our  legis- 
lative branch  of  Oovemment.  the  spirit 
of  our  two-party  structure,  and  the  re- 
spect we  maintain  for  the  views  of  our 
respective  pohtical  parties. 

The  United  States,  along  with  the 
British  Commonwealth  countries,  sets  an 
example  in  maintaining  an  effective  par- 
liamentary government,  that  if  followed 
by  emerging  lands,  would  contribute  to 
their  stability  and  progress  In  ofiQcial  dis- 
cussions, as  well  as  m  unoCQcial  conver- 
sations, we  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  vitality  of  our  free  enterprise 
economic  system,  to  discuss  the  founda- 
tions which  have  helped  produce  the 
greatness  of  our  country,  and  give  the 
assembled  leaders  from  other  nations  an 
opportunity  to  understand  the  American 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  the  other  members 
oi  our  Interparliamentary'  Union  Dele- 
gation in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  leadership 

I  point  out  to  the  Members  that  even 
though  we  as  Representatives  of  the  US. 
Congress  find  that  too  many  of  our  col- 
leagues pay  scant  attention  to  this  con- 
ference and  our  participation,  most  of 
the  other  nations  find  their  participation 
to  be  one  of  their  major  undertakings 
This  Is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
the  newly  developing  countries  which 
are  attempting  to  develop  a  thriving 
parliamentary  government  To  them  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  a  world 
conference  is  something  to  which  they 
attach  significance 

So  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  reem- 
phastze  to  our  colleagues  what  we  feel 
Is  a  valuable  contribution  we  make  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
ar»d  the  Cong^e^s  of  the  United  States, 
through  this  opportunity  to  explain, 
especially  to  delegates  from  the  emerging 
countries,  the  vitality  of  our  congression- 
al structure,  the  freedom  of  our  legisla- 
tion branch  of  Government,  and  the  bi- 
partisanship with  which  we  approach 
the  major  problems 

I  especially  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr  Dad- 
DAtioj,  who  has  been  our  spokesman  this 
year  In  the  executive  committee  and  the 
Council  and  has  done  an  excellent  job 
not  only  in  debate  but  In  developing  per- 
sonal contacts  that  are  needed  to  expand 
the  Influence  of  the  Uruted  States  and  to 
protect  us — and  I  use  that  word  deliber- 
ately— from  the  propaganda  that  the 
Communist  bloc  continually  develops 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
He  has  made  a  very  good  point  when  he 
stresses  the  opportunity  for  explaining 
what  Is  really  meant  by  our  parliamen- 
tary system.  We  find  all  classifications  of 
parliament  within  this  group.  Those 
who  are  just  starting  to  attain  some  re- 
sponsibility In  the  legislative  branch 
marvel  at  the  scope  of  the  activities 
which  we  enjoy  and  the  way  In  which 


we  Initiate  and  develop  legislation  Only 
through  personal  conversation  have  we 
t>een  able  to  make  this  point  clear. 

It  Ls  interesting  tt)  note  some  of  the 
delegation.s  have  seen  tU  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  offer  to  come  here  and  wit- 
ness at  close  range  the  form  of  activity 
in  which  our  committees  engage  and  the 
procedures  under  wluch  legislation  is 
brought  Ui  the  House 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PIRNIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man fnim  New  York  on  oruanlzing  and 
makln-  this  report  to  the  House  and  to 
the  Congress,  because  certainly  everyone 
should  know  the  value  of  tiil.s  work  that 
Ls  being  done  by  our  deletration  with  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Much  is  to  l)e 
gained  from  spreading  it  upon  the 
Record 

I  wa.s  interested  to  read  recently  In  a 
rather  well-known  txx)k  called  "Wash- 
ington Wife,'  which  is  a  diary  of  the  wife 
of  a  Texas  Congressman  named  Ellen 
Slayden.  who  was  writing  at  times  in  the 
Wil.son  administration  and  previously  of 
trips  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
that  time  It  was  interesting  to  me  to 
realize  specifically  that  we  had  been 
sending  dele4:ations  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  for  this  period  of  time 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said,  there  are  over  50  members  who  at- 
tended the  last  meeting  and  over  80  na- 
tions are  members  of  this  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Although  there  has  been 
some  change  m  the  objectives  of  the  or- 
ganization and  in  the  means  by  which 
they  are  worked  out  since  the  time  when 
It  was  founded  in  the  1880  s.  I  certainly 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
as  Uj  the  usefulnes.s  of  the  delegations 
from  different  countries  getting  toi;ether 
not  only  because  of  the  formal  agenda 
but  also  becaase  of  the  opportunities  that 
we  have  to  talk  with  delegations  and  with 
individual  members  from  other  countries 
about  some  of  the  deep  problems  that  ap- 
parently .separate  us  In  many  Instances 
we  find  there  are  approaches  that  might 
not  have  been  discovered  otherwise 

I  should  like  to  refer  Just  briefly  to 
the  commendations  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  American  delega- 
tion received  for  the  work  that  was  done 
at  Teheran,  which  was  an  outstanding 
Job  of  defending  the  po.sitlon  of  the 
United  States,  which  resulted  In  a 
change  in  sentiment.  I  think,  on  the  part 
of  some  countries  and  which  resulted  In 
very  strong  expresslon.s  of  support.  Cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr  Dadd.^rioI.  in  that  meeting  and  also 
In  the  last  meeting  In  Majorca  performed 
yeoman  .service  in  presenting  our  point 
of  view  And,  clearly.  In  many  Instances 
it  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  In- 
formation which  causes  differences  be- 
tween countries  and  which  caused  the 
differences  which  existed  at  this  meeting 
Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  briefly  explain  some  of  the 
political  phenomena  in  the  United  States 
and  some  of  the  reasons  as  to  why  we 
have  reached  the  decisions  at  which  we 
have  arrived. 


Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  we 
can  modestly  say,  but  with  confidence, 
that  this  delegation  has  contributed  to  a 
greater  understanding  between  the  na- 
tions represented  and  has  contributed 
towards  some  substantial  steps  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  world's  problems. 

Mr  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut  IMr    MONACANl. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  say  that 
no  one  has  been  more  sensitive  to  the 
opportunity  for  advancing  this  imder- 
standlng  between  our  great  country  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  MonaganI, 
drawing  upon  his  day-to-day  experiences 
In  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, exhibited  a  depth  of  knowledge  and 
Interest  which  was  very,  very  valuable 
Above  all,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  faithfulness  In  carry- 
ing out  every  assignment  and  for  his  dis- 
play of  genuine  interest  throughout  the 
conference 

Mr  Speaker,  these  traits  which  were 
exhibited  in  such  an  exemplary  manner 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  MonacanI 
were  tremendously  helpful  In  bring  about 
the  l>est  possible  results  from  this  con- 
ference 

Mrs.  MAY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr  PIRNIE.  I  am  very  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May). 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr  PiRNiEJ  for  his  very  clear  resume 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  spring  meetini: 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  Con- 
ference in  Spain  May  I  also  say  that  I 
know  the  entire  delegation  shares  with 
me  the  feeling  that  Congressman  Pirnie 
once  again  distinguished  himself  and 
brought  great  credit  to  th?  United  States 
for  the  way  he  handled  his  heavy  and 
manifold  respKjnslblllties  as  chairman  of 
our  IPU  delegation.  Under  his  guidance 
all  the  delegates  were  given  the  chance 
to  participate  in  dally  planning  meeting's 
held  each  morning  so  that  we  could  ex- 
change notes  and  information  on  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  the  various  com- 
mittees to  which  we  were  assigned.  This 
resulted  In  intelligent  teamwork  and 
the  ability  to  hold  knowledgeable  dis- 
cussions with  delegates  of  the  other 
countries  on  all  facets  of  the  Important 
questions  under  discussion. 

My  specific  assignment  at  Palma  was 
to  serve  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Committee.  I  served  on  this  Committee 
with  Representative  W.  R.  Pqage  and 
Senator  E>.  Everett  Jordan.  Here  again. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  both  Rep- 
resentative PoACE  and  Senator  Jordan 
for  their  contributions  to  the  disci'ssions 
of  two  very  Important  International 
questions  concerning  International  trade 
and  the  International  monetary  system. 
Congressman  Poage  served  as  our  repre- 
sentative on  the  drafting  committee 
which  finalized  the  wording  of  the  reso- 
lution that  will  be  debated  at  the  fall 
meeting  In  Moscow.  A  great  deal  of 
credit  goes  to  Congressman  Poace  for 
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successfully  resisting  any  attempts  to 
draft  a  resolution  that  would  distort  the 
question  or  Include  unfortunate  implica- 
tions. For  your  information  the  resolu- 
tion that  will  be  debated  at  Moscow  con- 
cerns methods  of  assisting  developing 
countries  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  by 
fixing  equitable  and  stable  prices  for 
their  exported  products  as  well  as  for 
goods  imported  by  them  from  industrial- 
ized countries. 

I  am  sure  all  our  colleagues  are  in- 
terested In  the  problem  presented  by 
this  resolution — the  fact  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  development  of 
developing  countries  is  tied  to  and  limited 
by  their  ability  to  acquire  foreign  ex- 
change. Because  of  our  heavy  foreign  aid 
commitments  in  many  of  these  coun- 
tries, we  have  a  large  stake  in  helping 
them  to  work  toward  more  economic  in- 
dependence so  as  to  lessen  their  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  aid.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  solutions  proposed  by  the 
developing  countries  themselves  are  apt 
to  be  one  sided  and  shortsighted.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  our  delegation  at  the 
Moscow  conference  can  successfully 
point  out  some  truths  that  will  inspire 
parliamentary  delegates  from  meinber 
nations  to  recommend  practical  and  ef- 
fective remedies  beyond  the  limits  of 
manipulation  of  prices  of  commodities 
and  other  questions  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings. 

Along  with  other  members  of  the  dele- 
gation I  urge  all  Members  of  this  House 
to  help  us  achieve  the  full  potential  of 
the  goals  of  the  IPU  meetings  by  study- 
ing our  chairman's  report  and  offering 
us  their  advice  and  guidance  on  the  cru- 
cial questions  that  will  be  debated  next 
fall  in  Moscow. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
very  much  for  performing  the  service  of 
bringing  this  report  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  Hotise  and  the  Senate  and.  again.  I 
pay  him  tribute  for  his  outstanding  per- 
formance as  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Washington,  and  I  am 
reminded  of  the  great  work  that  she  did 
on  behalf  of  our  delegation  at  the  con- 
ference In  Ottawa  when,  under  very  try- 
ing conditions,  she  and  Congressman 
Jones  from  Missouri  so  effectively  repre- 
sented this  Nation  during  the  brief 
absence  of  the  remainder  of  the  delega- 
tion obliged  to  return  here  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  House  in  session.  The 
remarks  that  she  has  made  about  the 
opportunity  which  lies  ahead  in  Moscow 
are  appreciated.  There  is  no  one  who 
worked  more  sincerely  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  conference  we  had  in 
Palma  and  to  prepare  for  the  Moscow 
meeting  than  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington, and  I  am  very,  very  proud  and 
happy  to  have  her  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
t^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  international  meetings  in 
which  Members  of  the  Congress  partici- 
pate are  more  difficult  and  more  chal- 
lenging at  the  present  time  than  at  any 


period  in  our  recent  history.  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
had  occasion  to  take  part  in  such  gath- 
erings are  aware  that  the  numerous  in- 
ternational complications,  particularly 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult than  usual  to  resolve  problems  af- 
fecting our  Nation  in  its  relations  with 
other  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  exchanges  between 
Representatives  of  our  U.S.  Congress 
and  Members  of  the  parliaments  of 
other  countries  are  of  greater  signifi- 
cance today  than  they  would  be  during 
a  period  of  relative  international  tran- 
quillity. 

The  recent  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
Spring  Conference  in  Spain  proved  these 
points. 

The  problem  of  meeting  and  explain- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  was  one  which 
required  the  greatest  skill  and  diplomacy. 
I  noted  particularly  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie],  the  chair- 
man of  the  XJB.  delegation,  handled  this 
subject  expertly  when  he  addressed  the 
delegates  from  more  than  50  nations  in 
the  New  Congress  Building  at  Palma  de 
Mallorca.  In  reporting  the  U.S.  position 
the  gentleman  was  able  to  draw  upon  his 
knowledge  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  well  as  his 
past  experiences  at  numerous  earlier  In- 
ter-Parliamentary Union  conferences. 
AnoUier  Important  discussion  of  our  Na- 
tion's role  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia 
was  presented  by  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  VJB.  delegation,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Senator  John  Spahkman. 
There  were  numerous  other  public  ex- 
pressions delivered  in  the  various  com- 
mittee sessions.  I  was  privileged  to  take 
part  in  the  business  of  the  Educatioiial, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Committee  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Coimecticut 
[Mr.  Monagan]. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  meetings  of 
the  Union  and  the  committee  sessions, 
the  individual  exchanges  which  occurred 
outside  of  the  meeting  halls  were  per- 
haps of  even  greater  importsuice  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  our  Nation  with 
influential  representatives  of  the  other 
member  countries.  The  contacts  which 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  have  de- 
veloped with  parliamentarians  from 
other  nations  have  enabled  us  to  advance 
our  national  Interests  to  a  degree  which 
It  is  difficult  to  measure  but  which  Is 
invariably  reflected  in  the  final  results 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelm- 
ing election  last  fall  at  Tehran  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dad- 
DARiol  to  the  10-member  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
I  observed  also  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  was  enthusias- 
tically reelected  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Political  Committee.  In  my  own  cause,  I 
am  privileged  to  serve  aerain  as  rappor- 
teur of  the  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Committee  to  report  in  Moscow 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  committee  on 
"Parliament's  Role  In  the  Elaboration 
and  Control  of  National  Scientific  Pol- 
icy." 

These  expressions  of  confidence  In  our 
U.S.  delegation  are  In  themselves  evi- 


dences that  our  national  ix)sitlon  has 
received  imderstanding  and  also  support. 

Our  success  is  also  evidenced  in  the 
language  employed  in  various  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Coimcil — including  those 
which  wiU  be  debated  at  the  September 
meeting  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  all 
of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  recent  EPU  Conference  are  proud  of 
the  results  achieved.  Indeed  this  should 
provide  a  source  of  pride  for  the  Con- 
gress itself  and  for  all  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  successful  work.  I  congrat- 
ulate also  all  of  my  other  colleagues  and 
the  staff  of  the  delegation  who  took  part 
in  this  memorable  and  successful  event. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  prob- 
ably no  one  has  contributed  more  effec- 
tively to  the  work  of  the  conference  than 
has  he.  It  is  worUiy  to  note,  when  we  are 
speaking  of  recognition,  that  within  his 
group  he  has  been  repeatedly  named  as 
the  rapporteur,  which  is  a  position  of 
honor  given  to  one  wlio  is  capable  and 
knowledgeable  so  that  the  debates  can 
properly  be  reported.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  resolution  which  received 
generous  approval  and  he  has  actively 
partlcli>ated  in  all  of  our  activities  with- 
in the  group  and  within  the  conference. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  him  not  only  for  his  ability 
but  for  his  faithfulness  and  his  genuine, 
sustained  interest. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  noting  that  there  are 
some  changes  taking  place  within  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  which  bode 
good  for  all  of  us — changes  that  have 
been  made  possible  as  in  this  last  spring 
meeting.  For  that  meeting  to  have  taken 
place  in  Spain  is  an  accomplishment. 
In  past  years  Communist  coimtries  would 
not  have  voted  so  that  it  could  happen. 
The  Spanish  Government  would  not  have 
allowed  Communist  delegations  to  be  in 
their  country  and  would  not  have  in- 
vited them. 

The  meeting  in  Moscow  extends  that 
fiexibility  which  is  developing  and  the 
opportunity  to  break  down  barriers  that 
exist  between  the  nations  because  here 
too  there  will  be  the  need  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  invite  to  Moscow  members  of 
coimtries  with  which  they  do  not  pres- 
ently have  diplomatic  relations. 

This  was  one  of  the  points  about  which 
there  was  discussion.  For  example — 
would  the  South  Koreans  be  invited  and 
be  allowed  to  attend.  We  have  every  as- 
surance that  they  will  be. 

These  developing  events,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  of  extreme  import£uice  because 
they  do  show  that  given  time  nations  can 
come  to  a  better  understanding  and  that 
the  obstacles  that  have  grown  up  between 
them  can  be  diminished  and  that  hazards 
can  be  overcome.  It  gives  us  cause  to  be 
optimistic  despite  the  crisis  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  mcHnent.  This  is  a 
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good  development  and  one  which  we  hope 
will  continue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PIRNTE.  As  further  evidence  of 
the  trend  to  which  you  have  referred,  the 
projected  conference  in  Moscow  also 
Includes  an  invitation  to  the  leader  of  the 
U.S.  group  to  participate  in  a  forum  for 
two  evenings  on  television  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  relations  between  constit- 
uents and  their  Congressman,  which  is  a 
story  we  are  delighted  to  tell.  It  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  experienced  in 
many  other  countries. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  will  predict  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  be  an 
Instant  hit  on  Russian  television. 


THE     WOBBLY     KENNEDY     ROUND 
AND  OUR  ANGRY  MERCHANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Dewt]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  such 
reports  as  are  available  from  the  press 
and  other  sources  the  Kennedy  round  of 
tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva  is  still  In 
trouble  and  In  a  state  of  uncertainty 
It  Is  nearly  5  years  since  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  was  passed  In  1962  In  no 
other  instance  has  so  much  time  been 
consumed  with  such  uncertain  results 

The  Kennedy  round  Is  the  sixth  in  a 
series  of  International  tariff  negotiations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  Never  before  has  there  been 
so  much  confusion,  such  divergence  of 
attitudes  among  the  contracting  parties 
as  In  the  present  instance 

The  reason  may  be  that  after  five  pre- 
vious tariff -cutting  sessioris.  l>eginnmg 
with  the  first  GATT  agreement  in  1947, 
much  greater  caution  has  come  to  pre- 
vail and  much  greater  concern  is  felt 
about  further  cuts.  Many  Industries  in 
many  countries  have  about  used  up  their 
margin  of  safety,  if  indeed  they  have  not 
already  become  overexposed  to  import 
competition.  It  is  natural  that  the  lead- 
ing trading  countries  should  examine 
more  closely  what  further  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  would  mean  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  Kennedy  round  was  and 
is  an  American  proposal 

We  placed  ourselves  in  the  role  of  peti- 
tioners from  the  outset  We  were  and  are 
the  proponents.  This  fact  placed  our 
trading  partners  in  the  position  of  dis- 
posers. 

The  meaning  of  this  was  not  lost  on 
the  other  members  of  GATT  They  were 
in  the  position  of  the  wooed,  and  there- 
fore they  coulc*  wait  That  they  were 
prepared  to  wait  us  out  became  clearer 
as  the  negotiations  proceeded  on  their 
dismal  round  At  one  time  the  necotia- 
tions  came  to  a  complete  standstill  for 
nearly  a  year  because  of  French  Intran- 
si?ence. 

The  European  Economic  Community, 
or  Common  Market,  was  the  principal 
actor  in  the  successive  delays  caused  for 
the  most  part  by  failure  to  meet  dead- 
hnes.  The  United  States  bowed  In  each 
instance,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  dead- 
line was  no  longer  a  deadline  It  was  no 
more  than  a  meanlngh-f^s  date 

The  latest  deadline,  put  forward  not 


long  ago  as  the  at>solute  deadline,  was 
April  30  Now  that  date  has  gone  the 
way  of  all  the  others.  Yes,  we  have  been 
the  wooers  and  pursuers,  and  the  EEC 
has  l)een  more  than  coy. 

Now  we  are  m  the  position  of  having 
spent  all  the  deadlines  and  still  being 
without  an  agreement.  Clearly  we  have 
been  outwaited  and  outmaneuvered  The 
other  countries  know  how  eager  wc  are 
to  achieve  an  agreement,  if  for  no  other 
rea.son  than  to  avoid  the  ignommy,  as 
our  State  Department  sees  It.  of  a  fail- 
ure The  EEC  countries  know  that  a 
failure  would  not  be  Ignominious  and 
unbearable,  but  also  know  that  we  would 
so  regard  it.  Therefore  they  have  the 
upper  hand. 

If  any  further  evidence  were  needed 
to  .show  how  far  our  negotiators  are  will- 
ing to  go  In  order  to  achieve  an  agree- 
ment under  the  Kennedy  round  we  have 
it  in  the  proposal  now  being  made  to 
reach  an  International  agreement  on 
grains  The  extremity  to  which  they  have 
gone  will  t>ecome  clear  when  we  take  a 
look  at  the  latest  proposal  our  negotia- 
tors have  advanced;  but  first  we  must 
go  back  a  little 

Members  of  this  body  who  have  kept 
abrP1».'^t  of  the  Kennt^ly  round  will  recall 
that  tht;-  American  position  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  that  the  United  States 
would  not  negotiate  Industrial  tariffs  un- 
less other  countries  gave  us  satisfactory 
concesslon.s  on  agricultural  Items.  This 
was  the  position  tak^n  by  the  late  Honor- 
able Christian  Hert<"r  when  he  was  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations. 

The  pKDsltlon  was  reassert«d  sub.se- 
quently  by  Me.ssrs  W  Michael  Blumen- 
thal.  I>eputy  S[:>eclal  Repre.sent.atlve.  and 
by  William  Roth,  also  a  Deputy  Special 
Repre.sentatlve  who  has  recently  been 
aptwlnted  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Mr. 
Herter's  death 

Mr  Blumenlhal,  at  a  press  conference 
In  St  Louis.  Deceml)er  7,  1965,  quoting 
the  President,  said; 

We  are  striving  for  fully  reciprocal  trade 
Uberullzatlon  which  will  open  new  markets 
for  both  Industrial  and  ap-lcultural  pr<:)ducta 

On  December  15.  the  .same  year.  Mr 
Irwin  R.  Hedge.s.  Agricultural  Trade 
Specialist,  of  the  Herter  office,  speaking 
In  Lincoln,  Ncbr  .  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  said: 

We  have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  a  suc- 
cessful negotlalldn  must  provide  Improved 
access  to  world  markets  for  tJ  S  agricultural 
products.  Including  wheat  .  .  I  assure  you 
we  have  no  Intention  of  negotiating  any  ar- 
rangement that  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of 
wheat  farnriers 

William  R  Roth,  speaking  before  the 
Japane.v -American  Trade  Council  In 
New  York  City,  on  February  1,  1966,  re- 
affirmed  the   position.   Said  he; 

From  the  outset,  the  United  States  In- 
sisted an  Inslstenc*  repeatedly  empha- 
sized— that  meaningful  liberalization  of 
agricultural  trade  must  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  negotiations 

Later,  on  February  14,  1966,  before 
the  American  Manasement  A.ssociatlon, 
New  York  City,  he  repeated  the  same 
thesis  At  that  time  Mr  Roth  said: 


Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  the  Inclu- 
sion of  agriculture  Is  firmly  established.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  swapping  Industrial 
for  agricultural  concessions:  on  all  sides 
there  is  a  g^rowlng  realization  that  agricul- 
ture Is  a  part  of  the  total  economy,  not  a 
separate,  lndep>endent  field  of  endeavor.  The 
Interdependence  of  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial products  requires  that  they  be  treated 
together  In  any  International  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  quotations  should 
be  sufficient  to  establish  the  position  of 
the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations. 

More  recently  Mr.  Roth,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finsuice  Committee, 
after  his  appointment  to  the  post  he  now 
occupies,  reaffirmed  the  position  on 
agricultural  negotiations.  The  Industrial 
tariffs  would  not  be  negotiated  unless 
satisfactory  concessions  were  received 
on  agricultural  Items. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fact  Is  that 
when  the  EEC  finally  made  its  offer  on 
agricultural  products,  it  was  a  far  cry 
from  anything  that  could  be  regarded  as 
acceptable. 

The  United  States  had  indeed  already 
compromised  its  position  In  the  Ministe- 
rial Council  Agreements  of  May  1963  and 
May  1964.  Since  the  EEC  countries  were 
in  the  midst  of  very  difficult  negotiations 
of  their  own  among  themselves  in  an  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  common  agricultural 
policy  and  had  many  hurdles  to  sur- 
mount, we  agreed  to  accept  an  agree- 
ment that  we  would  not  be  squeezed  out 
of  their  agricultural  market.  Instead  of 
bargaining  for  an  Improved  position  In 
their  market,  which  was  the  supposed 
purpose  of  the  Kennedy  round,  we 
agreed  to  something  called  a  guaranteed 
access.  This  is  to  say  we  were  willing 
to  be  satisfied  not  with  a  gain,  but  with 
a  promise  that  we  could  hold  our  own. 

It  developed,  however,  that  the  offer 
made  by  the  EEC  was  not  such  a  guar- 
antee. Our  exports  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  variable  import  fee  that  would 
deprive  us  of  any  competitive  advantageb 
in  the  EEC  countries. 

In  this  dilemma  our  negotiators  looked 
about  for  a  suljstltute.  Having  looked  at 
the  EEC  offer,  which  Is  secret,  and  find- 
ing It  pitifully  Inadequate,  they  groped 
for  some  other  device  that  would  save 
the  Kennedy  round 

In  casting  about,  the  negotiators  hit 
on  the  International  grain  agreement 
Someone  seized  upon  the  Idea  that  if 
the  other  Industrial  countries  would 
agree  to  contribute  grain  toward  feeding 
of  the  hungry  people  of  the  world,  thu.s 
relieving  us  of  the  totality  of  the  burden, 
this  action  might  take  the  place  of  the 
"guaranteed  access"  to  their  markets  for 
our  agricultural  exports.  If.  for  example. 
France  should  set  aside  a  million  tons 
of  wheat  for  food-hungry  people  In 
India,  such  action  might  enable  us  to 
ship  a  million  tons  of  wheat  Into  Prance 
that  we  could  not  have  done  otherwise 

This  Is  a  long  way  around  the  barn. 
Mr  Speaker,  and  shows  the  desperation 
of  our  negotiators  It  reflects  a  deplor- 
able situation  I  will  say  no  more  about  it 
because  other  Members  may  wish  to 
express  themselves,  except  to  say  that 
our  negotiators  should  have  known  that 
they  had  thrown  the  game  long  before 
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It  came  to  this  desperate  pass.  When  our 
delegates  go  into  negotiations  with  eager- 
ness to  reach  an  agreement  written  all 
over  their  faces,  It  would  have  been  a  dull 
and  stupid  trader  on  the  other  side  who 
would  not  have  known  that  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  stall  and  wait.  At  the  very 
end  those  who  had  shown  their  eager- 
ness so  clearly,  would  find  themselves  in 
exactly  the  dilemma  that  now  confronts 
the  President's  Special  Representative. 

The  only  sound  and  sensible  thing  to 
do  now  would  be  to  stand  by  the  Initial 
conditions  agreed  to,  which  is  guaran- 
teed access,  bad  as  that  was,  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  We  made  a 
false  start.  Let  us  correct  our  stance  now 
before  it  becomes  the  standard  for  all 
future  time.  If  we  wish  above  all  to  have 
a  Kennedy  round  we  will  of  course  get 
It;  but  It  wUl  bear  Uttle  relaUon  to 
reciprocity. 

If  the  EEC  countries  will  not  meet 
their  commitments  we  should  forget  the 
Kennedy  round.  This  would.  In  any  case, 
be  the  best  possible  outcome  for  the  many 
and  growing  number  of  our  Industries 
that  already  face  withering  Import  com- 
petition without  further  tariff  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  time,  I  want  to 
put  into  the  Record  a  few  of  the  remaii^ 
and  some  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Irving 
Glass,  representing  the  Tanners  Council 
of  America. 

I  do  this  in  my  continuing  efforts  to 
awaken  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  the  serious  dangers  Involved  in  our 
present  trade  policies. 

Unless  we  change  our  thinking  this 
Nation  will  have  a  revolution  headed  by 
angry  and  disturbed  Americans,  both 
workers  and  employers. 

Statkmknt  or  Mb.  Ibvino  Glass,  on  Behaut 
or  THi  TANNrma  CouNcn.  or  Akerica 

Mr.  OuAsa,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr.  DxNT.  Mr,  Olau,  we  are  happy  to  have 
you  with  us, 

Mr.  Olam.  Well,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  talk  to  you  and  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  trust  Con- 
gressman Bell's  industry  or  California  might 
elicit  some  facts  that  might  be  of  particu- 
lar Interest  to  him  in  California  and  Japan. 

I  beg  your  Indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
not  giving  you  a  prepared  statement.  I 
should  like  the  privilege  of  submitting  one 
to  you  within  several  days. 

It  Is  now  m  preparation. 

I  might  add  that  the  reason  I  do  not  have 
It  with  mt  Is  we  have  decided  recently  that 
we  must  begin  eschewing  all  of  the  pro  forma 
conventional  arguments  and  discussions  on 
the  Issues  of  foreign  trade  and  tarUTs. 

We  recognize  the  province  of  your  com- 
mittee, sir,  and  we  believe  that  that,  in  a 
sense,  emphasizes  precisely  what  you  indi- 
cated a  few  minutes  ago.  You  are  concerned 
with  economic  viability  of  ttUs  country;  and 
so  are  we. 

It  is  our  opinion,  sir,  that  the  conventional 
dlscourae  which  we  have  had  for  genera- 
tions In  this  country  on  high  tarltb  and  low 
has  become  pretty  meaningleaa. 

It  Is  an  anachronism.  The  dlsouulon  in 
more  recent  years  about  such  matters  as 
escape  clauses  and  antl-dumplng  procediue, 
remedies  available  to  Industry,  are,  from  our 
point  of  view,  utterly  meaningless.  We  have 
been  through  them.  It  U  our  position,  sir, 
that  at  this  juncture  in  our  economic  his- 
tory, what  we  need  la  a  revolution  In  the 
thinking  of  the  Congreae,  the  thinking  of  the 
United  Btotee. 


We  must  have  a  complete  change  In  a 
phlloeophy  which  la  outworn.  We  are  now 
living  at  the  tall  end  of  an  Illusion  which 
began  aometlme  ago  in  the  thirties. 

I  think  the  consequencea  of  that  illusion, 
its  perpetuation  by  the  administrative  agen- 
cies, the  pro  forma  doctrine  which  has  been 
espoused  again  and  again,  emphasizing  dip- 
lomatic or  political  considerations  at  the 
expense  of  Induatrlsl  welfare,  of  business 
welfare,  of  Jobs  In  the  United  States,  is 
running  out. 

Time  la  ninnlng  out  on  us.  And  what 
I  should  like  to  do  with  you  gentlemen,  if 
I  may,  Ls  dlacuaa  with  you  our  case  history 
as  an  llluatratlve  history  of  a  development 
In  the  United  States  and  in  world  trade  to- 
day which  haa  the  moat  ominous  kind  of 
ahadowa. 

The  tanning  Industry  la  not  a  large  Indus- 
try. Our  total  employment  la  somewhere  In 
the  area  of  30,000  production  workers.  We 
have  planta  In  the  northeast.  In  the  midwest, 
m  Pennaylvanla,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Area,  and  on  the  weat  coaat. 

We  have  aoma  14  tanners  on  the  west  coast. 

We  auffer,  noi  alone  from  the  Imports  of 
leather  competing  with  our  production  here, 
we  suffM-  becauae  every  pair  of  sboee  im- 
ported Into  the  United  Statea,  every  Japanese 
baaeball  glove  coming  Into  thla  country — 
and  laat  year,  68  percent  of  the  gloves  and 
mlts  used  In  our  national  aport  came  from 
Japan. 

We  auffer  when  work  glove  imports  Increaae 
aa  they  have  within  the  paat  14  months  by 
some  two  or  three  hundred  percent  from 
Ji^an  and  from  Europe.  But  beyond  that, 
beyond  the  loea  of  capital,  the  eventual  liqui- 
dation of  plant,  the  loea  of  Jobs,  the  great 
many  amail  communltiea  where  tanners  are 
located,  we  are  concerned,  as  an  old  tradi- 
tional industry. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain fundamental  tnitha  are  being  loet  sight 
of,  and  we  look  to  Congreaa,  we  look  to  your 
committee,  to  become  the  active  germinal 
Influence  In  generating  and  developing  a 
force  of  thinking  In  thla  country  which  can 
face  up  to  an  laaue  In  modern  terms,  and 
do  aomethlng  which  can  help  make  the 
American  economy  viable  for  the  long  run. 

Let  me  give  you  aome  excerpts  from  the 
lengthier  atatement  which  you  will  have  very 
ahortly.  Will  you  be  good  enough,  sir,  to 
paaa  them? 

(The  documenta  referred  to  follow: ) 

"Tannkss'  CoUNCn.  or  Akxeica,  Inc., 

"Nev  York,  N.Y.,  January  9,  1967. 

"DXAB  Conoussman:  At  the  suggestion  of 
oonatltuenta  In  your  state  we  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  the  leading  article  from  the 
Tanners'  CotincU  membership  bulletin  of 
December  30th. 

"Our  Induatry  la  confronted  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerotia  problem  in  foreign 
trade.  The  consequencea  will  aerloualy  affect 
ahoe  manufacturers,  retallera  and  the  con- 
atunlng  public.  Above  all,  the  continued 
record  export  of  cattle  hldea  from  the  U.S. 
could  eaally  lead  to  a  critical  situation  in 
the  procurement  and  production  of  boots 
and  other  leather  products  for  ovir  Armed 
Foroea. 

"Our  Induatry  haa  never  asked  for  any- 
thing more  than  equity  and  reciprocity  in 
foreign  tarade.  We  believe  the  time  la  long 
past  due  for  a  critical  appraisal  by  Congreaa 
of  the  Inequlttea  in  foreign  trade  which  lead 
to  loea  of  raw  material  and  a  simultaneous 
flood  of  imports  ot  flnlahed  goods.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  domestic  Induatry  la  at  stake. 
Kven  mare  Important,  the  abUlty  of  our 
country  to  aatlafy  Ita  own  requirements  In 
olvUlan  and  military  leather  producta  may 
be  Jeopardised. 

"We  hope  that  the  conatltuenta  of  your 
state  oaa  look  to  you  for  aupport.  If  we 


can  furnish  you  with  any  additional  infor- 
mation please  call  on  us. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"laviNC  R.  Glass, 
"Executive  Vice  President." 

[Prom  the  Council   News,  Tanners'   CouncU 
of  America,  Dec.  30,  1966] 

"Foreign  Trade:   OMiNot7s  Pacts 

"The  last  Issue  of  this  bulletin  In  recent 
years  has  ventured  Into  the  appraisal  of  pros- 
pects for  the  year  ahead.  Such  appraisal  is 
secondary  this  year  end  to  the  long  range 
implications  once  again  expKjsed,  emphasized 
and  underlined  by  the  November  foreign 
trade  figures.  The  report  for  last  month 
should  not  be  read  cursorily.  It  Is  startling 
and  might  well  be  ominous. 

"In  November,  U.S.  cattle  hide  exports 
reached  1,698.000.  Granted  valid  question  or 
qualification  with  respect  to  the  cut  hides 
Included  in  tlUs  total,  it  remains  the  largest 
ever.  The  Council  estimates  that  these  ship- 
ments represented  58%  of  all  the  hides  pro- 
duced In  November  and  a  considerably  larger 
percentage  of  the  packer  and  and  commercial 
slaughter.  Was  this  extraordinary  export 
volume  merely  the  aftermath  of  export  con- 
trols l>elng  suspended  on  November  7th?  It 
would  be  reassuring  to  think  so  but  far  too 
much  evidence  suggests  the  alternative — a 
dangerous  long-term  trend. 

"The  trend  has  been  under  way  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Seemingly  moderate  year 
to  year  changes  have  masked  its  Impact. 
That  Is  no  longer  the  case;  complacency  has 
become  impossible.  Tanners,  and  their  cus- 
tomers, are  faced  with  the  gravest  issue  of 
modern  times  for  the  leather,  the  ahoe  and 
the  leather  goods  industries.  It  is  two 
pronged — loss  of  raw  material  resources  at 
home  and  abroad  and  a  huge  increase  In  the 
imports  of  finished  products. 

"On  the  raw  material  side  a  look  at  the 
facta  from  1-954  on  brings  the  trend  into 
focus.  This  period  was  not  chosen  to  make 
a  statistical  p>oint;  It  is  the  period  in  which 
the  strangling  chain  of  foreign  trade  events 
began.  The  links  include  a  steady  rise  in  the 
volume  and  proportion  of  U.S.  hide  and  skin 
supply  exported;  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
availability  and  movement  of  foreign  hides 
and  skins  to  the  U.S.  On  net  balance  this 
country  has  suffered  a  drastic  loss  in  raw 
material  resources. 

"Here  Is  a  table  that  tells  part  of  the 
story.  It  Is  doubled  In  spades  by  the  foreign 
trade  fEu;t8  In  calfskins  and  kips  and  com- 
pounded by  a  huge  shrlnlcage  in  imports 
of  goat  and  kldsklns. 

"Cattle  hides 

"(Thousands  of  hides) 


Total 
U.S. 
hide 

supply 

Exports 

Percent 

exports 

of 

slaughter 

Noveml>er  1966 

22,900 

1,698 
13,007 
13,309 

6,178 

,W  6 

11  months  1866 

32,500 

40.  U 

Total,  1965 

Total,  19M 

...       34,850 
...!       27,480 

1 

38.fi 
18.8 

"Wtiat  are  the  major  forces  taking  U.S. 
hides  and  skins  or  foreclosing  foreign  sup- 
ply from  the  tanners  of  this  country?  They 
may  be  familiar  but  mtist  be  spelled  out  to 
emphasize  a  t>aslc  inequity  underlying  each 
instance.  Japan,  for  example,  buying  U.S. 
hides  in  mounting  quantities,  rettirnlng 
baseball  gloves  or  radio  cases  to  the  U.S.,  has 
never  opened  its  markets  to  U.S.  leather. 
Japan  haa  welched  on  promise  after  promise 
to  grant  reciprocity,  and  it  has  been  per- 
nUtted  to  do  so.  Eastern  Evirope  is  now  the 
major  factor  in  the  world  hide  market.  Buy- 
ers representing  that  area  have  the  incredible 
advantages    of    a    controlled    economy    with 
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pr%em  — oonrtTy  to  eoooomic  aikd  poliUcai 
purposes.  Rup««s  accumui&ted  from  Soviet 
MUea  or  purported  EUd  graata  to  India  are 
used  ta  buy  grmtaklrts.  Perhaps  rupees  from 
thm  »Mia»  sourc*  ars  eouvarted  In  some  fash- 
ion to  scqulre  hides  In  '.he  US  '  It  la  poliit- 
laaa  to  ask  wheUiex  any  of  tbs  huikdreds  ot 
niUUons  of  rupees  crsdltsd  Tlit  U  S  wheat 
bave    ever   been    used    for    commerclai    pur- 


p<iaea  In  Western  Europe  Lbe  CXiamuui  Milt- 
ket  U  an  Instruoient  for  di«crkiiUnaUo£i 
a^alLuit  l^ve  US  ,  leatliax  tarUts  are  far  tii^laer 
th^n  IrmJgnlflfftnt  VB.  duUaa.  direct  and 
Indirect  subsUlles  promote  exports.  Even  In 
the  Western  HemUphere  a  doxen  InequlUas 
can  be  cited  ranging  frt  m  the  higher  com- 
parative tariffs  of  Canada  to  outright  em- 
bargoes In  Latin  Amertca. 


"Hide  export  deslinationt 
"rrboosaiuU  or  tudesl 


E«Mwn 
KnnqM 

W«atem 
Ziuope 

Wceieni     1 

BeizilS4>bere  I 

Tetal 

NvrmabmttfA 

11   mnniha,    lUrM                         .            .  ,      , 

».777 

an 

fU 
i.aw 

•-SI 

321 

SS2 
3.:w> 

S.070 
2,7W 

2,34a 
1.IM8  I 
1.0S1 

1.IW8 
Li  JO^ 

ToUJ,  •*«*, _ 

U.30V 

Total.  NM 

»,  17t) 

"Vren  leaa  solace  can  be  drawn  from  the 
other  aide  of  the  coin  Imports  of  shoes. 
leather  and  leather  products  Into  the  U  S 
have  reversed  the  historic  poeltlon  Such  Im- 
porta  now  account  for  a  very  sizeable  frac- 
tion of  US  consumption  and  the  rate  of 
Increase  has  accelerated  All  too  often.  U  3 
raw  material  returns  to  these  shores  na  fin- 
ished goods  In  many  other  cases  abrldire- 
ment  of  free  competitive  trade  through  dts- 
crlmlnatory  restrictions  or  through  subeldl- 
aatlon  Is  responsible  for  the  Import  tide 

"In  effect  tanners  and  manufacturers  are 
having  thetr  candles  burnt  at  both  ends  The 
eonaequences  go  twyond  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate tnteresu  nf  domestic  Industry  Na- 
tional welfare  and  security  are  Involved  In 
the  broadest  sense  the  root  causes  of  in- 
equity In  foreign  trade  must   be  dealt  with 


by   Oovemment.   The   time  has   come   when 

the  entire  tndvistry  In  every  affected  com- 
munity mu.it  lay  the  farts  before  the  re- 
sponsible agenrles  of  Oovernment  so  that  the 
minimal  charity  of  economic  fair  play  can 
t)e  aggressively  demanded  and  gained  fnr 
home  Industries  Cungress  convenes  on  Janu- 
ary 10th;  there  Is  no  time  to  lose 

'  Soietnber  dftniLt 
"Raw  material  A  summary  of  November 
exp'Tts  '.a  shown  beliiw  It  h.ia  [Tevloualy 
been  not«d  that  the  accuracy  of  shipments 
reported  as  civtue  hides  except  wh.ile'  has 
t>een  queetlur.ed  and  It  Is  lmp<>aalble  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  inaccuracy  In  Uils  cate- 
gfjry  Repijrted  UitoJs  for  cattle  hidea,  calf- 
skuia  and  liips  were  all  ab<>ve  a  year  dco  loc 
the  eleven  mouths. 


"US.  raw  tlock  exporU 
"ITboosands  of  pieces] 


CattlshMsB,  wl>i<l>    

Cattle  hides,  en  ept  whole. 

Total- 

Cattktas 

Kips 

SlMsp  and  lamb  wool  on_.. 
Bbeep  and  lamt'  pickled 


"Kov 


i8«e 


Oeteber 

1904 


l.ZSl 
<37 


7M 
344 


13* 
3B 

139 
40 


l.l« 

1» 

2S 

131 

111 


Novcubcr 

1906 


sai 

106 


200 

44 

230 
104 


11  aontlu'  total 


1900 


101430 

^877 


a,on 

1.920 

4«3 

6» 


1988 


10,627 
I.5M 


IZOS] 

1.70* 

Mi 

1.  Hfl* 

772 


"Tb^  net  balance  of  foreign  trade  through  November  was  as  follows: 
"U^.  foreifpt  trade  m  rav  slock,  It  months'  totala 
"ITbousands  of  plaees) 


"Kiport-  »n<l 
rwu  porta 


In  perls 


Net  balance 


lOM 


Cattle  hides „ 

CallUlns 

rips. _. 

Ooel  and  ktel.iktns 

Sheep  and  lauil'sklns. 
Cabrettss 


13.023 
1.938 


1830 


nss 


12,043 

1,730 
443 
IS 

2,74i 


1966 


IM 

230 

391 

9.967 

34.  .138 

1.206 


1966 


263 

Vt3 

IS,  Ol'l 

2H.n4l 

1,476 


1960 

1908 

-12.83S 

-11.779 

-1,708 

-1.3UH 

-92 

+  141 

+9.864 

4-12,  «n 

f3l.  VW 

+2s.*aM 

+  1.206 

+  I.C'. 

"Leather.  Exports  In  most  categortea 
moved  up  a  Uttle.  Imports  remained  large. 
All  ot  the  detail  on  raw  material  and  leather 
will  be  larued  this  week  In  the  usual  monthly 
foreign  trade  bulletin  " 


•  or  t-BamiB.  snoas  and  omim 

LxsTHxa  paooucra 

(By  Tutnerv*  Ooimcll  of  America.  Inc  ) 

Imports    of    leather,    ahoes    and    leather 

pvoducta   have   reached    record    proporUoo*. 

Thla  trade  la  one  sided  and  noa-reciprocal. 


The  direct  resnlt  Is  an  unprecedented  Inva- 
sion of  the  US  market,  an  invasion  which 
clearly  threatens  the  future  of  American  in- 
dustry The  soc'F>e  "f  the  Invasion  and  Its 
danger  are  apparent  from  the  following  sum- 
mary tlguree 

"Imports  of  shoee  The  shoe  Imports  re- 
corded below  Include  only  leather  types. 
In  addition,  millions  of  pairs  of  vinyl,  canvaa 
and  no.n-lea'.her  types  were  broucht  In  dur- 
ing 1966.  enough  to  make  the  gross  Import 
total  equal  16  percent  of  aggregate  VB.  foot- 
wear production. 


'L«*theT  footwear   (000  omitted) 
"[la  paXrsi 

Import*  Kxjtortt 

la&a    1.216  4.  B25 

1963    1.235  5.159 

1954    1.049  4,750 

1958    -  1.785  4.642 

195« 3.996  4.533 

1867    4   BM  4.398 

19Sa    16.0»«  4.325 

I960    11,057  8.506 

1960    13.980  ».244 

1961     15,078  3.035 

1962    21.106  2.867 

1963    26.162  2.843 

1»«4    -- 27.567  3,838 

1966    84.723  2.491 

1966    40.038  a.737 

"In  1966.  there  were  also  Imported  more 
than  4«. 000. 000  pairs  of  vinyl  shoes  and  35  - 
000.000  pairs  of  rubber -canvas  typea,  making 
a  grand  total  of  133.137.600  pairs 

"Ptorelgn  trade  In  leather.  The  traditional 
relation  of  leather  exports  and  Imports  has 
been  completely  reversed.  Last  year  Imports 
far  outweighed  exports  from  the  US.  and  ac- 
counted for  a  substantial  proportion  of  do- 
mestic consumption   ' 

Mr  OuA.s.s  Those  contrast  Imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  give  you  the  picture  In  essence  of 
what  IS  developing.  OenUemen 

<Jn  one  sheet,  you  will  notice,  la  the  cattle 
hide  poaltlon.  aivd  on  the  next  sheet,  y  u 
will  notice  the  comparative  figures  on  Uu- 
ports  of  ahoes 

All  of  that  h.ts  taken  place  within  a  dec- 
ade It  I.S  not  something  that  was  a  problem 
ten  or  twelve  years  or  fifteen  years  ago  Cer- 
tainly we  had  problems.  tarllT  problems.  In 
those  days,  but  suddenly,  we  are  faced  with 
a  sltuatloQ  which  Is  completely  new  and  un- 
precedented 

Let  me  give  you  the  elements  of  that  situ- 
ation We  are  exporting  our  raw  material,  as 
the  li\rgest  cattle  hide  producing  nation  In 
the  w^jTld  We  are  now  moving  Into  a  posi- 
tion where  we  are  becoming  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  for  the  rest 
of  the  world 

We  are  shipping  cattle  hldea.  our  raw  mate- 
rial, to  Japan,  to  Western  Europe,  to  Eastern 
Europe,  to  Mexico,  to  Veneaueia.  to  Colomblii. 
to  Peru,  to  be  processed  and  made  Into  fln- 
Uhed  leather  to  be  fabricated  In  shoes,  hand- 
bags, gloves  and  a  hundred  other  Items  and 
returned  to  us 

Mr   Bixi.    Not  to  Argentlnn.  though. 

Blr  Glas.s  Not  to  Argentina.  Argentina  Is 
the  second  large;>t  hide  producing  nation  In 
the  world. 

Mr  Dent.  We  buy  them  from  there? 

Mr  Glass  Not  anymore.  Very  few.  We  In 
effect  are  becoming  an  agricultural  under- 
developed nation,  looking  to  the  technologi- 
cal skills  abroad 

Mr   Dent.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Glass.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
g<xxlg  which  our  retail  stores  must  purvey  to 
consumers.  One  of  oiu-  members  sent  me  the 
other  day  a  column  from  the  Sun  Times,  in 
which  the  columnist  makes  the  p>olnt  that 
consumers  benefit  by  the  Import  of  the.se 
lower  coet  Items,  such  as  shoes  from  It.Uy 
and  Spain. 

Tliit  Is  part  of  the  Illusion  That  la  part 
of  the  tremendous  error  which  has  been 
fulatcrcd  upon  the  thinking  of  this  country, 
and  which  seems  to  be  more  than  ever  In- 
herent In  the  thinking  of  some  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  error  is  ftindamentcU  No  economy  c-in 
11  .e  In  the  long  run  by  taking  In  one  an- 
other's wash.  If  we  all  become  teachers,  doc- 
tars,  lawyers,  servicemen,  who  then  will  pro- 
duce the  goods? 

Who  then  wlU  function  at  the  base  of  the 
eoonotny.  producing  the  productive  wealth 
which  Is  essential  to  Its  ultimate  siutenance 
and  lU  vlablUty? 
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One  Industry  or  another  may  well  be  found, 
in  the  language  of  certain  people  In  govern- 
ment, expendable.  Dozens  of  Indtistrlee  are 
not,  because  ultimately,  what  happened  to 
the  watch  business — and  I  have  been  fasci- 
nated over  the  years  by  the  demonstration  of 
fact  In  that  Industry — what  happened  to  the 
watch  business  happens  ever3rwhere  else,  pro- 
ductive equipment  Is  liquidated,  capacity  la 
lost,  skills  are  loet,  whole  technological  struc- 
ture— and  It  Is  a  complex  technological 
structure  which  Is  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods— begins  to  disappear. 

How  did  we  ever  get  into  a  situation  In 
which  we  export  raw  material,  and  we  Im- 
)>ort  finished  goods?  I  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion, sir.  Congressman  Bell,  which  you 
asked  a  few  minutes  ago  al>out  shoe  pro- 
auction  on  the  west  coast. 

Shortly  after  World  War  11,  we  recognized 
in  common  with  other  Industries,  the  va- 
lidity of  our  government's  program.  Japan 
had  to  be  aided.  An  aid  program  had  to  be 
extended.  We  had  to  put  up  with  certain 
departures  from  fair  trade  practices,  from 
the  concept  of  reciprocity,  because  there 
was  a  dollar  shortage  In  Japan,  and  Japan 
had  to  be  put  on  Its  feet,  and  we  surmised 
ID  our  layman's  fashion  that  obviously, 
Japan  had  to  be  kept  economically  healthy 
In  order  to  become  a  bulwark  against  the 
spread  of  Ideas  from  Red  China,  and  so 
forth. 

But  that  time  Is  long  since  past.  For  more 
than  16  years,  we  have  been  asking  the  State 
Department  to  intervene  on  our  behalf  to 
get  us  a  measure  of  reciprocity  from  Japan. 
Time  and  again  Japanese  manufactiu'ers, 
of  baseball  gloves,  for  example,  and  of  small 
leather  goods,  such  as  the  cases  in  which 
their  binoculars  and  their  mini-radios  come 
to  us.  I  have  been  talking  to  Japanese  manu- 
facturers who  want  to  buy  leather  in  the 
United   SUtes. 

The  Japanese  Oovemment  still  maintains 
a  virtual  embargo  through  currency  control, 
against  the  import  of  a  single  foot  of  leather 
from  the  United  States. 

Now  witness  then  what  happens:  Wo 
can't  compete  in  the  Japanese  market.  The 
Japanese  manufacturer  who  wants  to  buy 
leather  from  the  west  coast  tanners,  from 
Calnap.  In  Napa.  California,  from  Menassie 
Block  In  Berkeley,  from  A.  K.  Salts  in  Santa 
Cruz,  can't  buy  a  foot  of  leather. 

He  must  go  to  his  own  protected  tanners, 
which  is  in  effect  a  cartel  or  a  monopoly 
today  In  Japan.  Behind  that  wall  of  pro- 
tectionism, which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tariff,  which  is  an  absolute  violation  of  all 
the  OATT  conventions,  and  all  the  concepts 
of  reciprocity,  the  Japanese  tanners  can  come 
forward,  come  to  the  west  coast  and  buy  hides 
and  on  the  west  coast. 

Pully  half  of  the  hides  now  produced  on 
the  west  coast  are  shipped  to  Japan.  And 
the  Japanese  tanners  can  buy  them  trans- 
port them,  transport  hide  substance,  water 
and  manure,  8,000  miles  to  Japan, 

Why?  Because  their  internal  market  Is 
completely  protected  against  the  sli^test 
midget  smidgen  of  possible  competition  from 
the  tanners  on  the  west  coast. 

Utterly  unfair,  inequitable,  yes.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  done  on  it.  Within  the  past 
two  months  as  a  result  of  a  renewed  cam- 
paign of  letter  writing  by  our  tanners  and 
their  suppliers,  we  have  once  again  begun 
to  receive  the  pro  forma  reply  from  members 
of  the  executive  agencies,  namely,  "Some- 
thing will  be  done  shortly.  We  are  asking 
Japan  to  let  down  the  bars." 

Well,  we  heard  that  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Glass,  may  I  interrupt  your 
very  interesting  oonunents? 

Mr.  Glass.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  Uttle 
situation.  That  was  Just  one  word,  why? 
Why  is  this?  I  mean,  why  can't  we  get  our 
story  across  of  this  great  IneqiUUble  situa- 
tion as  far  as  Japan  la  concerned? 

It  would  seem  to  me  with  all  the  feelings 


that  we  are  involved  with  with  Japan  that 
this  Inequitable  thing  would  stand  out  like 
a  sore  thumb,  according  to  what  your  story 
Is. 

I  can't  understand  why  we  can't  get  that 
acroes.  What  Is  the  sttmibling  block?  What 
is  the  administration  attitude  or  Is  it  the 
administration  or  who  is  it  that  Is  blocking 
it? 

Mr.  Glass.  Well,  Sir,  I  will  give  you  my 
opinion  for  whatever  it  is  worth.  I  have 
reached  the  stage  of  life  where  I  can  speak 
with  complete  candor,  because  my  conscience 
Is  absolutely  clear. 

In  my  opinion,  what  we  have  is  a  perpetu- 
ated philosophy,  a  series  of  egghead  concepts 
which  have  become  so  ingrained  in  all  the 
echelons  of  government  that  no  one  dares 
depart  from  them. 

I  think  that  when  a  bureaucracy  continues 
to  function,  in  a  given  pattern,  it  is  always 
reluctant  to  see  Its  tomorrows  any  different 
from  its  yesterdays. 

I  believe  that  political  and  diplomatic  con- 
siderations, which  may  have  had  validity  at 
one  time,  tend  to  persist  in  the  operative 
levels  or  agencies  of  the  government,  and  so 
concepts  continue  to  remain. 

There  Is  no  question  that  on  grotrnds  of 
reciprocity  or  equity  of  Justice,  we  are  ab- 
solutely right.  Japan  ought  to  let  down  the 
bars.  But  not  one  agency  of  government,  not 
the  last  ambassador.  Professor  Reischauer, 
or  any  one  else  has  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
even  a  nod  from  the  Japanese  Government. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Well,  this  egghead  thing,  I  see 
some  point  to  it,  all  right,  I  am  not  argtilng 
against  It,  except  that  It  does  not  quite 
satisfy  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  in  any 
crowd,  there  is  always  some  bright  boy  that 
Is  going  to  come  up  and  really  insist  on  this 
thing  and  really  make  an  issue  of  it,  public 
relations  wise,  or  however.  If  it  is  so  equitable, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  somebody  would 
make  such  an  Issue  of  this  that  these  egg- 
heads would  fall  on  their  egg  heads. 

I  Just  can't  quite  see  that. 

Mr.  Glass.  What  you  have  got  at  stake  is 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  all  of  the 
efforts  and  energy  which  has  gone  into  that. 

Would  you  venture  to  Jeopardize  this  at 
a — at  this  stage  which  Is  Inimical  to  the 
Kennedy  Round? 

Mr,  Dent.  That  la  right. 

Mr.  Glass.  And  all  of  those  things  seem 
to  have  a  bearing.  Perhaps  we  are  ignorant. 

Perhaps  there  are  military,  diplomatic  or 
economic  considerations  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  and  obviously,  we  as  layman  have 
no  access  to  the  diplomatic  pouch. 

Perhaps  It  Is  absolutely  Important  that  we 
do  things  for  Japan.  Well  then,  for  heaven's 
sake,  why  aren't  we  told?  But  I  believe  that 
the  failure  to  discharge  the  obligations  Im- 
posed upon  the  United  States  Oovernment 
by  the  requirements  of  our  own  economy 
go  further. 

For  example,  Mr.  Shannon  mentioned  the 
Indirect  subsidy  given  Italian  shoe  man- 
ufacturers. Some  of  the  subsidies  given  to 
German  producers,  German  tanners,  German 
manufacturers.  It  is  called  a  remission  of 
Internal  turnover  taxes.  It  amounts  in  West 
Germany  to  seven  and  a  half  percent.  In 
France,  It  amounts  to  some  seven  and  a  half, 
and  depending  on  the  season  of  the  year. 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  it  can  be  as 
much  as  13  percent. 

Wf  raised  that  Issue  once  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  which  governs  the  customs  law, 
and  interpretation  of  the  customs  law.  We 
submitted  that  such  a  remission  of  Internal 
turnover  tax  was  subsidisation  within  the 
meaning  of  our  tariff  act. 

The  Treasury  ruled  that  it  was  not,  that 
it  was  the  internal  province  of  a  govern- 
ment, of  a  sovereign  government,  to  control 
its  taxes  as  it  saw  fit. 

Well,  the  tanning  Industry  of  the  United 
States,  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  would  love  to  do  business  for  seven 
percent.  I  don't  know  anybody  in  our  Indus- 
try who  makes  seven  percent  on  sales,  and 


if  we  export  whatever  we  export  Is  subject 
to  our  Income  tax  or  whatever  other,  any 
excises  that  apply  in  the  United  States,  no 
special  dispensation  for  export,  why  that 
conclusion  by  the  Treasury,  and  why  that  un- 
remitting adiierence  to  the  doctrine  that  re- 
mission of  tax  is  not  a  subsidy? 

We  can't  account  for  It.  We  think  it  is 
wrong.  We  think  it  la  contrary  to  the  con- 
gressional Intent  as  embodied  in  the  Tariff 
statute  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  answered  your 
question,  sir,  because  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can.  I  can't  read  the  mind  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  Oovemment.  All 
I  can  rep>ort  to  you  on  is  that  in  exe- 
cuting its  functions,  under  the  existing 
law,  we  have  gradually  built  up  a  tremen- 
dous complex  of  inequity  which  now  is  be- 
ginning to  show  up  In  the  destruction  of 
the  fundamental  base  of  American  Industry. 

Let  me  give  you 

Mr.  Bell.  The  only  thing,  of  course,  that 
is  just  so  amazing  to  me  is  that  it  Is  so 
obvious,  that  such  an  obviotis  situation  like 
the  one  you  spoke  of,  and  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  It,  where  even  Japan  herself  could 
gain  by  making  the  change. 

Mr.  Glass.  Certainly,  Congressman  Bell. 
I  have  argued  to  our  government — 

Mr.  Bell.  It  Is  a  difficult  one  for  me  to 
comprehend,  bow  Just  as  a  matter  of  policy 
we  could  stick  to  something  like  that,  if 
there  is  even  consideration  on  the  other  side 
that  that  Is  not  equitable,  and  that  they 
would  be  better  off  to  have  it  equitable. 

Mr.  Glass.  I  am  leading  a  group  of  three 
tanners  to  Japan  early  in  June.  With  the 
help  of  the  TJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculttire, 
we  are  going  to  exhibit  and  show  U.S.  leather. 

The  objective  of  our  effort  is  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Japanese  manufacturers  that 
they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  from  getting  access  to  more  diversified, 
varied  materials,  such  as  U.S.  leathers,  that 
in  turn  they  can  develc^  their  ultimate  ex- 
port trade,  that  they  can  raise  their  standard 
of  living  a  notch  thM'eby,  and  we  believe  that 
earnestly  and  sincerely. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  think  you  can  get  it  accom- 
plished by  the  back  door,  get  Japtan  to  do 
something? 

Mr.  Dent.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  sponsoring  this  fair.  Isn't  it? 

Mr.  Glass.  No,  sir,  they  are  paying  the  way 
for  two  men,  the  air  transportation.  The 
tanner's  council  is  paying  the  way  for  the 
third  man. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  was  in  Japan  vrtth  our  group. 
Mr.  Bell,  you  would  be  interested.  I  was  in 
Japan  with  our  group  when  we  had  a  show. 
a  trade  show  in  Tokyo,  sponsored  by  our 
government,  and  they  were  showing  super- 
market equipment,  you  know,  these  little 
carts  which  you  get  in  supermarkets  and 
all  that  stuff,  and  I  think  that  they  did  not 
realize  what  they  were  doing,  but  what  they 
were  doing  was  bringing  their  patterns  over 
there  for  the  Japanese  to  copy,  because  I 
predicted  within  the  year  we  vrtll  be  import- 
ing the  carts  from  Japan,  and  we  will  be, 
because  the  Japanese  told  me  that  Is  what 
they  were  doing. 

They  were  buying  enough  of  it  to  take  it 
home  and  tear  it  apart  and  design  it,  and 
make  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  but  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can 
see  the  other  pwint  that  he  was  making, 
where  Japan  themselves  would  be  gaining 
by  a  change. 

Mr.  Dent.  We  understand  that,  but  you 
see,  that  is  not  the  point.  The  whole  point  all 
over  the  world  Is  employment.  When  you  get 
dovm  to  the  bedrock,  you  will  find  that  there 
Is  only  one  consideration  In  trade. 

One  consideration  in  trade  is  a  Job.  A  Job 
for  a  worker.  That  is  the  whole  consideration, 
and  It  is  completely  ignored  in  this  country. 
The  Japanese  admit  it.  Then  in  testimony 
before  this  committee.  Their  whole  purpose 
is  Jobs. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Glass. 
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Ifr.  Olajm.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Damtel,*.  II  we  did  oot  slilp  our  leather 
foods  or  btdea  to  Japan,  would  Japan  have 
etbar  svallable  markets  available  to  it? 

Itr.  Qutrnm.  Tea.  Jeipan  co<.ild  draw  on  other 
■ouroaa  for  raw  material,  but  more  Impor- 
tant, air,  they  would  have  to  buy  some  leather 
In  the  United  States.  There  would  t>e  a  twM 
way  trade  to  their  advantage  and  to  ours. 
In   tlie   long    run. 

Two-way  trade,  wtt^i  baalc  equities,  does 
provide  the  element  tit  competition  whk-h 
•tlmulatea  technology  which  stimulates 
•tyle,  which  opens  market.'^  and  raise*  con- 
sumer rtanrtsrda  of  living; 

I  wa«  »ery  Interested  in  Mr  Shannon's 
rvmarka  about  the  h.-rnd  sewn  shoe  In  the 
United  States  Throe  years  aRo  with  the  help 
of  the  Department  of  Airrlcult are  we  staged 
*  show  In  Paris  We  demonstrated  American 
shoes,  American  leather 

It  waa  a  revelation  to  the  Europeans  We 
STsn  brongtat  a  shoemaker  over  from  N&ahua, 
Mew  Hsmpahlre.  to  sit  un  a  podium,  sewing 
taAad  sewn  vamps  by  hand. 

The  Buropeaoa  cuuld  not  get  over  It. 
United  States,  home  of  mass  production  ma- 
chinery, standardisation,  actually  does  hand 
sewing.  We  have  started  sonoethlng  in  Bu- 
rope  by  that  demonstration  which  has  swept 
Btirope   today 

They  are  off  on  a  hand  sewn  binge,  and 
It  has  helped  us  They  are  buying  our  raw 
mstertal.  and  we  hope,  eventually,  we  can  get 
them  to  let  down  the  bars  in  Europe  and 
buy  otir  leather,  because  we  believe  we  can 
service  thetr  manvifacturlng  economy  Uj  even 
better  effect  than  they  can  them-wlvee. 

Mr.  Deirr  What  about  the  second  part  of 
Mr.  Shannon's  statement,  where  he  said  they 
•re  DOW  shipping  the  hand-sewn  shoes  back 
to  th«  United  States  they  showed  them  how 
to  make? 

Mr.  Olass.  TTie  answer.  Congressman  Dent, 
•gain  la  when  they  are  protected  by  remis- 
sion of  taxes,  or  by  restrictions  of  one  kind 
or  snother.  which,  as  you  know,  are  extra- 
tariff  oonstderatloas.  beyond  that,  they  have 
sdvantagea  which  we  can't  match. 

Mr,  Dbnt  We  have  an  extra  tariff  In  tl. ' 
minimum- wage  law   In   this  country 

Mr.  Olass  For  which  no  manufacturer  gets 
ft  remission 

Mr.  DcNT  That  is  right.  It  U  a  tariff 
•gainst  American  made  goods. 

Mr.  DAjfics.  Oettlng  back  to  this  t..>ur  that 
you  propose  to  taJte  In  the  fail  with  three 
tan nsrs,  \a  going  to  Japan,  two  of  whom 
wUl  b«  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  

Mr.  OL4SS.  Right 

Mr.  Damizl^.  What  would  be  the  objective 
of  th«t  trip? 

Mr.  OLasa  To  sell  the  Japanese  manu- 
laoturtng  Industry    shoes,  handbags,  gloves. 


Mr.  DaMiKL3.   Our  flnlahed  products'" 

Mr.  Glass.  The  desirability  of  persuading 
their  Oovernmant  to  let  down  the  bars,  to 
override  the  objections  of  the  tanners,  let 
some  U.S.  leather  In.  We  haven't  gotten  any 
help  from  our  own  Ooveroment.  We  a.-e  g<jlng 
to  try  to  do  it  ourselves   now 

Mr,  Damixlj.  Will  the  Japanese  people  be 
•his  to  afford  this  merchar.dls«  at  prices  that 
would  be  neceeaary.  which  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  paid  in  order  U)  give  A.merlcan 
Industry  a  reasonable  proQt? 

Mr.  Olass  We  could  sell  U^m  leather  for 
baseball  gloves  to  be  manufactured  la  Japan, 
at  chsaper  prices,  far  greater  value,  because 
our  quality  is  greater. 

It  Is  from  California,  shipped  from  San 
Francisco,  at  b«tter  prices  than  the  Japa- 
nese manufacturer  of  baseball  gloves  can 
buy  Ln  Japan  And  that  is  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  their  labor  oost  is  roughly  30  percent 
of  oura. 

Mr.  DxMT  Yes,  but  they  have  a  cartel  which 
estabUshes  a  falss  selling  price  on  the  leather. 
But  In  competition  they  would  raise  that 
price  lmme<iutely. 


Mr  OuAsn    Th«t  Is  right 

Mr  DA>fnn..'»  Who  would  benefit,  str?  The 
Japaneee  consumers? 

Mr  Dent  No  they  d"nt  have  that  many. 
Their  real  consumers  are  the  Amerlcnn  base- 
ball Industry  That  is.  the  consumers  for  the 
Jspinese  baseball  equipment  Sixty-eight  or 
69  percent  of  all  the  gluves  used  In  the 
American  b:^aebid!  enterprise  ure  Imported 
frorn  Japan 

Mr  B«i  I.  Isnt  txtseball  quite  a  sport  in 
their  country    also? 

Mr   DrNT    Yi-s 

Mr  DANIELS  Why  would  the  Japsne<ie 
manufacturers  sell  68  percent  of  bftseball 
gloves  used  by  our  big  leagues  in  the  USA. 
when  V'Ui  sav  our  le.ither  Is  superior  to  the 
J«par.<»«e  le.ither'' 

Mr  Glass  In  m.iklng  a  baseball  glove  the 
labor  component  Is  the  principal  factor. 
Some  60  percent  of  the  coet  of  .sewing  han- 
dling  and  molding  of  the  glove  is  labor 

Mr  D.*NiEts  I  wanted  to  get  that  on  the 
record 

Mr  GLA.S.S  One  of  the  factors  in  Japan  Is 
that  the  going  rate  today  is  roughly  43  or 
44  cen'is  On  the  West  Coast  In  the  Ssn 
Frincisro  area  for  example,  the  tanners  last 
contract  calls  for  $3  10  an  hour    plus  fringes 

N'lw  when  you  get  t-i  prodticts  where  the 
labrr  (-omponent  run.'»  40  or  50  percent,  com- 
petition becomes  almost  insuperable  when 
ynu   are   f.iced   with  43-cent   labor   In   Japan 

Isn't  th.4t  whnt  you  are  talking  about 
when  you  say  we  have  to  have  a  revolution  In 
oar  ttilnklng''  The  phllow.phy  of  trade  »hat 
we  still  •->pers?e  under  Is  outmoded  The 
events  of  the  world  have  overtaken  the  Adam 
Smith  theory,  which  Is  basically  what  we  are 
doing  regardless  of  whether  we  try  to  polish 
It  up  with  new  language  This  Is  very  much 
so 

Mr  DrvT  We  are  still  operating  on  the 
theory  of  Adam  Smith,  that  that  nation 
which  makes  the  product  cheaper  ought  to 
be  able  to  sell  It  to  another  nation,  so  that 
nation  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  product 
at  a  lower  price,  and  that  In  turn  shoiild 
send  l;s  products  to  the  country 

But  what  has  happened  Is,  In  the  centxirles 
that  have  passed,  the  generations  of  recent 
generations  have  developed  a  production  ca- 
pability in  every  line  of  goods  all  over  the 
world 

!^  OiASS  I  would  go  one  step  fvirther. 
perhaps  I  concur  In  yoiu-  reasoning  I  think, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Industry  owes  you 
aiid  your  committee,  sir.  a  debt  of  thanks 
for  your  prescience  In  having  recognized 
these  trends  and  fundamental  obligations 
of  revamping  our  thinking  as  long  ago  as 
Ave  or  six  ye-ix.s  ago 

There  is  another  element  that  enters  Into 
this  picture  I  need  not  dwell  on  all  of  these 
considerations  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that 
cn;r  Ind'-istry  Is  technologically  capable  and 
th<it  we  haven  t  sat  on  our  duITs  and  let 
progress   go   by 

We  are  as  technologically  capable,  I  am 
sure,  far  more  so.  In  fact,  than  any  Industry 
In  the  world  any  tanning  Industry  In  the 
world 

Leather  Is  needed  today,  and  we  are  doing 
quite  a  Job  In  supplying  the  shoes  and  tlte 
leather  equipage  needed  Ln  Suuthe-ast  Asia. 
Tou  are  familiar  with  all  of  that.  Tou  have 
heard  those  arguments  dozetLS  of  times  But 
there  Is  one  otlier  consideration  that  perhaps 
you  may  not  be  aware  of,  gentlemen. 

We  are  faced.  It  seems  to  me.  In  this 
necessity  for  revamping  our  thinking  with 
a  factor  that  has  never  come  Uj  light  before. 
But  It  has  shown  up  In  our  Industry  to  such 
a  startling  extent  that  I  thlnJi  you  ought 
to  be  Interested  in  It. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  were  the  largest  kid- 
leather  producing  country  In  ttte  world.  We 
produced  40-odd  aUUkifi  goat  and  kid  aklns 
annually,  made  leather. 

Our  business  has  shrunk  now  to  aixjut  10 
million  kid  skins.  Who  is  producing  the  kid 
leather?   The  Soviet   Uoloo. 


We  used  to  buy  86  percent  of  the  goat  and 
kid  skins  from  India,  and  we  furnished  hard 
dollars  to  the  Indian  economy  for  shipping 
us  the  goat  skim  We  made  these  skins  Into 
shoea   and   bags,  gloves.   Jackets,   and  so  on 

India  today  Is  shipping  almost  90  percent 
of  her  goat  and  kid  skins  to  Eastern  Europe 
How  did  this  change  come  abouf  It  did  not 
develop  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
market  place  It  didn't  develop  because  Soviet 
or  Polish  or  Rumanian  buyers  are  more  capa- 
ble or  their  plants  are  more  skilled  than 
ours 

It  developed  by  virtue  of  the  fundamental 
difference  between  a  free-enterprise  econ- 
omy and  an  economy  which  Is  planned  and 
ha.s,  as  its  objective,  political  or  economic 
considerations  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  market  plaqc. 

The  Russians  gave  aid.  purported  aid.  t.j 
India  They  built  a  steel  mill  In  Behar,  and 
elsewhere  They  got  rupee  credits,  x-hundred 
millions  of  rupee  credits  for  that. 

We  have  given  aid,  enormous  aid.  to  India 
We  have  got  cTunterpart  fund  credits  In 
rupees  Ours  lie  Idle  In  India,  or  they  are 
used  to  gild  the  Taj  Mahal,  or  some  similar 
purpose 

The  Russians  u.sc  their  rtipee  credits,  gar- 
nered from  aid.  for  the  purpose  of  goat  skins. 
Ergo,  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  price  for  goat 
skli'.s  simply  Impossible  for  any  competitive, 
commercial  U  S    t.inner 

What  has  h.ippened?  As  a  result,  the  In- 
dian hide  skin  and  leather  economy  has 
been  sucked  Into  the  orbit  of  the  Eastern 
European  system.  We  have  be^n  displaced. 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  that  process  can 
happen  in  a  variety  of  other  economic  areas, 
tl^at  11  represents,  to  put  It  bluntly,  eco- 
nomic warfiire  of  a  kind  which  we  have  not 
yet  realized  Is  g<'lng  on. 

Do  you  know  who  Is  one  of  the  principal 
buyers  of  our  cattlehides  today?  Eustern 
Europe 

Mr    BXLL    Our  what? 

Mr  ClLA.ss  Cattlehides  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Soviet  L'nlo^  Is  buying  a  substantial 
proportion.  In  the  Qrst  three  months  of  this 
year  almost  30  percent  of  our  cattlehides 
were  shipped  to  Eastern  Europe.  They  were 
shipped  to  Ceechosiovakla,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Russia.  And  a  great  many  of 
those  cattlehides  wUl  eventually  come  back 
to  us  In  the  form  of  the  work  shoes  and  tlie 
dress  shoes  from  Czechoslovakia  about  which 
Mr    Shannon  commented  previously. 

That  Is  a  completely  new  factor  in  the  or- 
ganluiUon  of  an  economic  system,  a  world 
foreign-trade  system  How  are  we  going  to 
cope  with  It?  Is  It  not  likely  that  the  next 
step  will  be  titanium?  Or  titanium  ore,  or 
bauxite,  or  Jute,  or  hemp?  Or  that  the 
strength  of  a  controlled  economic  system  can 
be  furuieled  deliberately  Into  a  given  product 
area  or  to  a  given  country,  and  that  It  can 
be  utilized  to  such  purpose  and  In  such  a 
way  as  to  capture  that  economic  entity  and 
bring  It  within  the  orbit  of  Eastern  Europe' 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  fundamentally, 
gentlemen.  Is  this,  I  beg  your  leave  to  sug- 
gest to  you,  as  a  committee  which  has  heard 
testimony  on  this  subject,  that  perhaps  In 
your  own  thinking  you  must  concur  with  the 
basic  philosophy  we  offer  you  for  revamping 
our  national  thinking. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  United  States, 
as  an  island  In  the  world  economy,  an  econ- 
omy where,  as  you  properly  point  out,  Mr 
Chairman,  technology  has  been  diffused  to 
such  a  good  extent  that  everybody  today  owns 
the  means  and  the  know-how  That  as  an 
Island  m  such  tn  economy,  the  time  has 
corns  when  we  must  control  the  trafBc  on 
the  bridge.  That  unless  we  do,  we  can  be 
swamped 

We  can't  project  thas*  figures.  Lsst  year 
there  were  record  Imports  of  shoos.  First 
quarter  of  this  year,  up  34  percent  from  the 
arst  quarter  ot  last  ysftr. 

Now.  I  think  Mr,  Shannon  Is  much  too 
conservstlve  Ln  his  papsr  wh«n  hs  predicts 


a  loss  of  some  69.000  Jobs  by  1B70.  As  an 
economist,  when  I  project  the  trend,  I  say 
that  within  two  years  the  shos  Industry  of 
the  United  States — and  that  mesxis  our  bread 
and  butter,  the  tanner's  sustenance — the 
shoe  Industry  of  the  United  States  will  have 
EUlTered  Irreparable  losses.  It  can't  take  It. 
It  can't  take  It  because  that  kind  of  loss  of 
market  no  longer  means  Just  the  loss  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  means  the  loss  of  the  basic 
substratum  which  we  have  held. 

Mr.  Belx.  Could  I  ask  a  question  right 
here? 

Mr.  Glass,  Certainly. 

Mr.    Bell.  Mr.    Chairman,   I   assume    that 
most   of   the   leather   and   equipment   goods 
that  are  going  to  our  troups  In  Viet  Nam  are 
from  California?  I  mean,  not  California,  but 
I  mean  national  Industries. 
Mr.  Glass.  Yes. 
Mr.  Bell.  Is  that  correct? 
&Ir.  Glass.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  Therefore,  as  we  Increase  activ- 
ities In  there.  U  we  do.  why  this,  to  some  de- 
gree, to  that  extent,  helps  our  Industry.  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  Glass.  Tea. 

Mr.  Bell.  But  It  Is  minor.  I  assume. 
Mr.  Glass.  Whether  It  be  major  or  minor, 
sir,   our  point   of  view  is  that  it  Is  funda- 
mentally  abnormal.  We  hope   the  day  will 

come 

Mr.  Beix.  Oh,  I  agree.  There  Is  no  argu- 
ment there.  I  was  Just  curious  about  that 
one  point,  whether  we  were  doing  that,  or  U 
we  were  taking  Japanese  equipment. 

Mr,  Glass  At  the  moment,  and  last  year. 
If  It  were  not  for  military  orders  placed,  the 
position  of  the  shoe  industry  and  of  the 
leather  Industry  in  terms  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts and  In  terms  of  the  ratio  of  Imports  to 
domestic  products,  would  have  been  far  more 
serious  than  It  actually  was. 

We  are  for  the  legislation  that  you  are 
sponsoring.  You  have  our  unqualified  ap- 
proval. God  bless  you  for  initiating  that  legis- 
lation. 

But  we  afeo  suggest  to  you  that  in  your 
capacity  as  legislators,  as  representatives  of 
American  Industry  and  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, that  perhaps  you  ought  to  Join  with 
us  In  supporting  measures  to  control  imports, 
to  let  others  share  In  our  growth. 

But  let  us  make  It  an  orderly  process.  Let 
us  Incorporate  the  concept  of  the  Muskle  bill, 
so  that  the  growing  process  will  be  extended 
to  others  as  wvU  as  to  ourselves,  and  without 
their  Dre-emptlng  our  markets  and  destroy- 
ing our  industry. 

That  Is,  It  seems  to  us,  the  only  possible 
philosophy  of  a  national  foreign-trade  policy 
which  will  allow  domestic  Industry  to  sur- 
vive In  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Glass,  that,  I  believe,  Is  the 
aim  of  all  rlght-thlnklng  persons.  Those  of 
us  who  have  to  take  a  stand  that  appears 
to  be  drastic  and  oriented  completely  to  a 
protectionist  view  do  so  because  we  know 
that  all  other  arguments  have  failed. 

Therefore,  In  order  to  bring  Into  focus  the 
problem,  we  have  to  take  the  extreme  view. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  recommend  that  we 
close  the  borders  of  this  country,  or  any 
country.  But  I  also  must  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  If  we  don't  do  something,  the  American 
Industry  complex  has  lost  its  will  to  fight. 

I  have  right  before  me  the  answer  that  the 
American  industry  has  given  to  the  problem, 
and  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  the  an- 
swer. It  Is  the  kind  of  an  answer  that  spells 
nothing  but  economic  obMvlon  for  this 
country. 

And  here  Is  the  answer  of  Stem  and  Stem. 
I  would  Just  like  to  read  you  two  or  three 
paragraphs  of  why  this  revolirtlon  In  think- 
ing Is  necessary. 

It  Is  to  save  the  American  economy  and 
those  who  control  the  economy.  Labor  does 
not  alone  control  the  economy.  The  tools  of 
labor  control  the  pace  of  the  economy.  When 
the  tools  are  gone,  the  'whole  economy  U 
dead. 
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Mr,  BzLL.  WlU  yon  yield,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  DsiMT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bkt.t,.  I  don't  think  that  I  understand 
what  you  are  saying  when  you  speak  of 
"ertreme."  I  am  no'  saying  that  we  dont 
hsTe  to  rouse  this  situation,  but  I  think 
that  the  orderly  approach,  which  he  em- 
phasized, I  think.  Is  of  utmost  Importance, 
because  thare  are  certain  areas  of  Interna- 
tional situations  where 

Mr.  Gl,*S8.  If  I  may  clarify  my  statement, 
I  referred  to  the  control  of  the  commercial 
trafflc  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  ■world  continent  as  be- 
ing desirable  to  be  orderly. 

But  I  do  think  that  at  this  Juncture, 
where  a  revolution  In  anything  Is  needed,  the 
more  explosive  it  can  be,  sir,  the  more  vio- 
lent we  can  get,  the  more  we  can  make  men 
realize  the  enormous  Implications  of  what 
Is  happening,  the  more  likely  you  are  as 
legislators  to  prevent  damage  before  it  Is 
too  late. 

Mr.  Demt.  We  are  in  the  position  of  a 
person  who  has  been  warned  by  his  doctor 
that  If  he  doesn't  take  care  of  that  innocent 
little  scratch,  that  It  may  become  poisoned. 
He  lets  It  go  and  lets  it  go.  He  cannot  cure 
that  greater  damage  done  to  himself  in 
an  orderly  fashion.  He  has  to  cut  the  arm 
off  to  save  the  body.  We  have  to  cut  the  arm 
oS  today. 

lam  serious. 

Mr,  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  isn't  what  you  are 
saying,  what  we  are  really  saying  here,  that 
In  our  drive  to  win  the  political  Cold  War, 
we  are  losing  the  political  Cold  War  with 
an   economic  method? 

Mr.  Dent.  We  are  losing  the  greatest  war 
of  all,  because  you  cant  survive  In  politics 
without  the  sustenance  ot  politics  which  Is 
economic. 

Mr.  Glass.  I  can  give  you  a  clear-cut  il- 
lustration. Congressman  Dent,  which  'will 
Interest  you. 

Some  five  years  ago  we  bad  a  case  before 
the  Tariff  Commission,  an  unescape-clause 
proceeding.  This  was  prior  to  the  1B62  Act. 
It  'was  on  calf  leather,  mounting  imports  of 
calf  leather. 

We  pointed  out  then  that  if  that  trend 
continued,  the  calf  leather  Industry  of  the 
United  States  would  have  to  go  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  Dent,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Olass.  The  rejoinder  at  that  time  was 
that  you  have  not  proved  injury.  This  Is 
prospective  and  conjectural,  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  law  cletu-ly  charged  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  potential  injury  and  an 
appraisal  and  evaluation  of  potential  Injury. 

Otir  forscast  has  been  more  than  fulfilled. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  Hulshman  plant  no 
longer  exists.  In  Wyoming  the  Elsendor  plant 
no  longer  exists.  We  are  down  now  to  five 
producers  of  calf  leather  In  the  United 
States,  and  we  rely  on  imports  now  for  more 
than  46  percent  of  our  requirements, 

Mr.  Dxnt.  This  Is  the  thing.  But  let  us 
see  what  la  happening  in  American  indus- 
try. What  U  lU  thinking  In  this  line?  Unless 
it  has  a  complete  change  in  the  philosophy, 
here  Is  the  pattern  of  the  future,  because  it 
is  already  the  pattern  of  the  present. 

This  is  from  Stern  and  Stem,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  It,  because  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant enough  to  be  heard. 

"Dear  Congressman  Dent: 

"I  know  that  there  will  be  hearings  on 
HR-478  and  -479  which  are  aimed  at  cutting 
cheap  imports  which  seriously  affect  Amer- 
ican Workers  and  the  industries  employing 
them. 

"I  am  greatly  In  favor  of  these  Bills  and 
can  tell  from  sad  experience  that  something 
should  be  done. 

"Several  yean  ago  the  American  Silk 
Council  had  a  case  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission In  aBdaavoiliig  to  have  the  Tariff 
raised  on  light  All  8Uk  products.  Stern  & 
Stem  was  represented  at  the  Tariff  Meeting 


and   I   made  a  long  deposition   which   was 
read  at  that  time. 

"The  effects  of  the  Govemmenfs  Inactiv- 
ity to  protect  the  small  All  Silk  Industry  was 
that  we  closed  otir  Easton,  Pa.,  plant  kioown 
as  the  Stewart  Division — that  there  were 
about  170  people  thrown  out  of  work — some 
older  ones  permanently — the  older  machin- 
ery was  scrapped — the  newer  sold  to  weaving 
mlllE  In  Mexico  and  the  property  has  now 
been  disposed  of. 

"This  weaving  mill  had  been  In  existence 
since  1902  under  the  Stewart  Management 
and  we  took  same  over  In  1831  and,  un- 
fortunately, bad  to  liquidate  In  1965. 

"We  fought  the  Japanese  Imports  unsuc- 
cessfully for  one  year  and  almost  all  our  silk 
needs,  which  are  considerable,  are  now  being 
Imported  from  Japan  and  In  this  way  mak- 
ing our  balance  oC  payments  worse  and  tak- 
ing work  away  frono  the  American  working 
man.  .  .  ." 

Now  I  read  that  because  in  hearings  five 
years  ago  before  this  committee,  the  then- 
Congressman  Scranton,  later  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  testified  that  they  had  nu- 
merous sllk-textlle  mills  In  the  Scranton 
area.  They  came  Into  being  after  the  World 
War  II. 

The  people  In  Scranton,  there  are  many 
skilled  workers  In  the  lace  Industries  up 
there,  are  very  fine  needle  work  people  and 
textile  workers. 

Because  of  imports  we  were  down  to  four 
mills  working  part-time  In  1962.  I  asked  the 
Japanese  trade  council  representative  to  ap- 
pear. I  asked  questions  about  silk  textiles, 
because  Mr.  Scranton  at  that  time  testified 
that  we  were  buying  25  million  dollars  worth 
of  raw  silk  a  year  for  these  mills.  We  were 
now  Importing  25  million  dollars  worth  of 
finished  textiles,  so  the  money  balance  was 
exactly  the  same, 

I  asked  the  Japanese  witness  why  they 
decided  to  sell  the  manufactured  product 
rather  than  the  raw  product,  which  was  a 
national  product  of  export,  when  the  dollar 
volume  of  business  was  Identical,  almoet  to 
the  penny. 

He  said,  "The  dollar  volume  Is  only  im- 
portant insofar  as  making  world  credits 
available.  But  the  most  important  item  in 
our  economy  is  the  number  of  Jobs.  We  are 
weaving  the  textiles  out  of  our  own  silk  to 
create  the  employment  for  our  p)eople." 

So  even  the  hardest-headed  free  trader  and 
the  hardest-headed  protectionist,  when  they 
sit  down  at  the  table,  must  agree  that  the 
only  thing  being  bartered  today  are  the  Jobs 
of  workmen.  Nothing  else  is,  because  Industry 
cein  survive. 

Stern  and  Stern  Is  not  losing  any  money. 
They  are  still  selling  their  silk  textiles.  But 
what  they  are  selling  Is  Imported,  and  the 
Jobs  of  the  170  people  in  industry  are  com- 
pletely gone. 

The  danger  that  we  face  is  the  greatest  up- 
heaval in  the  world's  history,  because  once 
the  American  consumer  market  dries  up,  and 
it  will  dry  up  at  the  rate  of  three  ooasumers 
ior  every  job  loss  in  production 

I  say  this  as  a  curbstone  economist,  and  I 
defy  anybody  to  prove  me  wrong,  tliat  when 
the  American  consumer  market  dries  up,  not 
alone  will  we  go  down  the  drain.  The  export- 
ing nations  who  depend  for  their  Internal 
economy  on  their  exports  to  the  others  'will  go 
down  the  drain.  And  the  greatest  of  all  world 
upheavals  will  take  place  In  our  lifetime. 

You  remember  what  I  tell  you.  This  is  a 
prediction.  I  hope  I  never  live  to  see  It,  be- 
cause it  is  Ine'vltable. 

Mr.  Glass,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  In 
my  opinion  as  an  economist,  we  are  far  closer 
to  the  consummation  of  that  prediction  than 
has  been  realized  in  these  United  States.  And 
one  day,  when  the  flow  of  dollars  from  the 
United  States  Is  Interrupted,  the  Ilfeltne  of 
Europe  and  the  lifeline  of  Japan  win  sxiffer 
fery  seriously.  Their  well-being  depwnds  on 
our  well-being. 
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Mr.  Dbmt.  Ther*  U  no  queatlon  about  It. 
W*  lutT«  testimony  here  wberv  production 
U  erifttad  in  Weat  0«nn*ny  for  tta«  alniple 
puipOM  of  exporting  to  ttaa  United  State*. 
Aad  Vtkmj  don't  eren  have  the  labor  of  ttaelr 
own.  TtMy  Import  their  labor  force  from 
Italy.  And  they  export  the  product  to  the 
nmtad  states. 

Thla  cannot  exist  In  a  free  world.  It  can- 
not «dat. 

Mr.  Qi.Aaa.  Sooner  or  later  the  cornucopia 
nuM  dry.  and  the  goose  la  Ulled. 

Mr.  Dknt.  We  cannot  help  It  It  Is  Just  one 
of  those  instances  In  which  we  have  lead  the 
world  into  a  freedom  from  colonialism,  po- 
litical colonialism,  and  we  are  leading  the 
world  Into  economic  colonlaUam.  which  will 
Itava  gravsr  effects  than  any  political  colo- 
ntallii  ever  had  on  the  world. 

I  speafc'  as  a  man  who  is  distinctly  dis- 
turbed, even  not  considering  the  condition 
of  our  own  precarious  financial  structure 
In  the  United  States,  with  feeding  people, 
on  on*  hand,  for  not  being  employed.  b«- 
cauaa  thatr  jobs  have  been  taken  away  from 
tlMin.  This  Is  as  unsound  as  It  can  be. 

Mr.  Bki  I .  In  other  words,  what  you  are 
•aylnc  la  that  we  are  doing  ao  many  things 
that  ar«  helping  other  nauons  build  up  their 
eoonomlM  and  our  nation  to  become  an  out- 
let for  them,  or  Import  area  for  them,  that 
«•  ar«  stifling  our  own  industry  to  the  point 
whare  even  the  consumcrB  in  our  country 
wlU  not  be  buying  all  these  things. 

Mr.  Dkmt.  That  la  right  The  automobile 
Industry  ts  down  in  production,  but  no  one 
la  saying  why  The  reason  Is  that  the  auto- 
motitle  industry  for  the  production  they  are 
lostnc  In  the  United  States,  is  importing 
automobUcs  from  Europe  and  selling  them 
throucb  their  agencies 

Tha  automobile  industry,  the  corporate 
■baraboider.  doesn't  lose  The  consumer  loaea. 
bacauaa  ha  doesn't  have  the  money  to  buy. 
toacausa  every  producer  is  a  consumer  That 
la  tba  only  consumer  you  have 

Tou  and  I  are  parasites.  We  are  paraaltea 
on  tba  body  politic  and  body  economic  of 
tbla  country.  We  do  not  produce  anything 

Mr.  Bw.r.  Lawyers,  doctors,  schoolteachers 
ara  all  the  same 

Mr.  DBfT.  We  are  parasitic,  and  we  can't 
har<inia  a  nation  of  parasites. 

Mr.  OLaas.  I  ran  Into  a  shoemaker — Con- 
grsasnun  Dent,  thu  will  interest  you — I  was 
In  Spain  two  weeks  a^^o.  for  two  days,  and  I 
ran  Into  a  shoe  manufacturer,  an  American 
■boa  manufacturer  He  was  there  dickering 
for  a  plant.  And  I  took  blm  to  task 

Mr.  Dnrr.  That  is  right  Listen  to  this.  Al 
This   la  very   Important 

Mr.  BxLL.  I  am  listening 

Mr.  OLsas  I  ran  into  this  American  shoe 
man-afacturer  He  had  been  vehement  In 
protesting  against  imports  and  the  Injury 
tbey  had  been   causing    him 

He  was  In  Spain  dickering  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  plant  to  produce  shoes  there  Ob- 
Tloualy.  I  took  him  to  task.  And  he  said. 
"What  can  I  do?  Competition  forces  me  to 
do  it.  My  chain-store  customers  are  Import- 
ing shoes.  U  I  can't  get  In  on  the  act.  I  will 
ba  forced  out  Stop  everyone  from  doing  it. 
and  I  would  be  more  than  happy  not  to  un- 
dertake this  venture  myself" 

6o  yoti  have  a  divisive  element  entering 
Into  business  Interest  today  which  distorts 
and  muddles   the  picture 
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FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS  MUST  BE 
PROTECTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prenotu  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QmLLiifl  I5 
recosnlMd  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUnJLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
make  available  to  each  Member  of  the 
CongreM  and  to  each  reader  of  the  Rcc- 
o»D  the  Information  that  the  US  Gov- 


enunent.  through  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Is  contemplating  starting  a 
newspaper — the  first  step  to  a  controlled 
press. 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  something  that 
we  must  protect,  and  the  shocking  news 
that  a  demonstration  project  plan  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  a  community  ac- 
tion news  demonstration  project  in 
Watauga.  Avery.  Mitchell,  and  Yancey 
Counties  of  North  Carolina,  which  bor- 
der my  district,  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. Is  Indeed  frightening. 

It  is  proposed  by  WAMY  Community 
Action.  Inc..  headquartered  In  Boone. 
NC 

Mr  Speaker,  freedom  of  the  press  is 
one  of  the  most  cherished  rights  of  our 
people.  There  has  been  grave  concern  re- 
cently of  a  controlled  press  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Executive  should  and  does  control  the 
output  of  facts  This  development  in  our 
press  organization  has  been  extremely 
disturbing. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  plan  for  the 
Government  to  back  a  newspaper,  and 
this  plan  would  destroy  completely  and 
fully  our  right  to  freedom  of  the  press. 
This  plan  is  more  than  potentially  dan- 
gerous. It  Is  insidious. 

If  this  plan  is  not  rejected  immediately, 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  not  lose 
1  minute  In  stepping  in  to  halt  this  mis- 
guided destroyer  of  our  freedom. 

I  am  calling  on  Sargent  Shriver  for  a 
full  report  of  this  action  and  am  asking 
him  to  never  let  this  plan  see  the  light 
of  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  in  the  Record  the  full 
demonstration  project  plan  and  support- 
ing data,  which  outllf^s  this  insidious 
venture.  I  know  this  material  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  my  colleagues. 

DlMONffntATION       PlOJECT       PLAN       AND       SUP- 

poariNO  Data  fob  a  CoMMUNrrT  Action 
Nrw9  Dkuonstkation  Peoject  in  Wa- 
tauga. AVEBT.  MITCHBLI..  AND  YaNCBT 
COUNTIBS.     N  C 

A      PBOBLBMS    TO    SI    ADDRC8SED 

This  project  Is  Intended  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  some  30  000  men.  women  and 
children  who  exist  on  family  Incomes  of 
•3.000  f)er  year  These  people  are  scattered 
across  1100  square  miles  of  mountainous, 
wooded  oountry-slde  on  tiny  farms  and  In 
small.  Isolated  settlements.  In  the  counties 
of  Watauga.  Avery.  Mitchell  and  Yancey  In 
western  North  Carolina  Almost  without  ex- 
ception these  people  are  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  pioneers  of  the  early  1800's  with  a 
long  history  of  subsistence  farming  and  for- 
aging, untouched  by  prosperity  down  to  the 
present  day 

(See  "Background  Paper  on  Operation  of 
W  AJa.Y  Community  AcUon.  Inc.."  in  Part 
II.  Supporting  Data,  for  more  deuils  on  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  low-Income 
populaUon  ) 

The  central  characteristic  of  the  low  in- 
come population  as  far  as  this  project  Is 
concerned  is  their  historic  and  continuing 
physical,  social  and  psychological  Isolation 
not  only  from  the  world  at  large,  but  from 
each  other  From  the  earliest  days  of  settle- 
ment, the  families  and  small  clusters  of  fam- 
ilies whose  descendants  make  up  the  local 
poor  have  remained  esubllahed  In  Isolated 
homes  or  tiny  settlements  Lack  of  good  roads 
and  lack  of  money  to  buy  vehicles  and  tele- 
phones have  maintained  the  physical  factor 
In  Isolation 


The  low-income  people  have  developed 
peychologloal  characteristics  oonalstent  with 
their  physical  isolation.  They  are  relatively 
Ignorant  of  the  outside  world,  and  even  of 
persons  and  events  only  a  few  miles  from 
their  homes.  They  find  It  extremely  difficult 
to  cope  with  other  people  and  are  generally 
reserved  and  distrustful  of  strangers.  Their 
capacities  for  group  feeling  and  group  en- 
deavor have  not  been  developed.  Their  his- 
tory shows  few  examples  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor. Their  only  significant  tradition  of 
group  participation,  passive  at  that.  Is  In 
their  church  congregations,  but  these  con- 
gregations are  many  and  small,  many  led  by 
lay  preachers  who  continue  to  promote  a 
tradition  of  bigoted  separatism.  Their  "com- 
munities" are  In  many  cases  not  communities 
at  all.  but  merely  clusters  of  interrelated 
families,  fractured  by  generations-old  feuds 
stemming  from  personal  hurts  and  differ- 
ences of  reUgloua  belief,  maintained  In  phys- 
ical proximity  only  by  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles of  establishing  livelihoods  elsewhere. 

The  physical  and  psychological  situation 
of  these  people  makes  it  difficult  to  achieve 
two  major  objectives  of  the  war  on  poverty: 
1 )  achievement  of  effective  community  or- 
ganization, and  3)  Improvement  of  social 
services. 

The  applicant  CAA  has  spent  two  frustrat- 
ing years  attempting,  with  small  success,  to 
create  the  group  spirit,  the  feeling  of  self- 
confidence  and  self-importance,  the  hope 
and  the  aspiration  that  Individuals  must 
have  before  concerted  community  effort  for 
Improvement  Is  possible. 

The  CAA  has  also  expended  a  great  deal 
of  effort  attempting  to  Increase  the  services 
received  and  available  to  the  poor  from  the 
CAA  and  non-CAA  agencies.  It  has  attempted 
this  through  three  general  approaches: 

( 1 )  Informing  the  poor  Individual  of  the 
availability  of  services,  exhorting  him  to  use 
these  services,  and  facilitating  his  use  of 
them  through  the  provision  of  transporta- 
tion. (2)  exhorting  the  agencies  to  expand 
their  useful  services  and  extend  them  to  the 
poor,  and  (3)  organizing  the  poor  to  the 
point  where  they  reaZUe  a  conaentus  of  their 
needs  ond  will  work  in  concert  to  have  the 
agencies  fulfill  them  Despite  a  great  deal  of 
manpower  devoted  to  these  efforts,  the 
agency  services  available  are  underused,  and 
local  agencies  remain  underfinanced  through 
lack  of  pressure  on  the  bodies  responsible 
fur  financing  them. 

A  list  of  specific  problems  to  be  addreased 
In  this  Project  are  Implied  In  the  specific 
hypotheses  set  out  In  the  following  section. 

B     IDBNTinCATION  or  HTPOTMX8K8 

It  Is  hypothesized  that  a  project  such  as 
the  one  herein  proposed  for  financing  shall 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  such  proj- 
ects In  achieving  the  obJecUves  listed  below, 
all  of  which  are  either  Intrinsically  desirable 
or  Instrumental  to  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty 

1.  Creating,  among  the  poor,  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  their  predica- 
ments, problenu.  hopes  and  aspirations  are 
shared  by  many  other  Individuals  and  com- 
munities across  the  four-county  area,  and 
thus  helping  create  the  feeling  of  Identity 
necessary  to  concerted  effort  for  improve- 
ment. This  awareness  would  be  achieved 
through  the  broadcast  and  published  testi- 
monials of  low-Income  people. 

a.  Creating,  among  the  poor,  a  greater 
feeling  of  familiarity  with  people  and  places 
In  the  area  beyond  their  Immediate  settle- 
ment, and  thus  helping  develop  attitudes 
conducive  to  cooperation  across  wide  areas 
This  feeling  of  familiarity  would  be  achieved 
through  the  broadcast  and  published  testi- 
mony of  low-Income  people. 

3.  Strengthening,  among  low-Income  In- 
dividuals and  conununltles,  the  feelings  of 
self-slgnlflcance  and  Importance  that  will 
arm  them  for  the  task  of  coping  with  the 
systems   and   Institutions    that    they   should 


utllloe  for  their  advancement.  The  poor  will 
be  assisted  to  this  end  througb  the  experi- 
ences of  being  Intervlswad.  broadcast,  and 
quoted  in  print. 

4.  Establlahlng  the  belief,  antong  tbe  poor. 
that  afforta  at  self-lmprovemant  by  Individ- 
uals and  communities  are  coouxMndabla,  and 
that  such  efforts  can  actually  be  mirrmanful- 
Thls  objective  will  be  achieved  throtigh  rao- 
ognlUon  and  praise,  In  print  and  on  tbe  air, 
of  liullvlduala  and  communities  that  have 
been  succeeafuL 

6.  Improving  tbe  jxkjt's  awareneaa  of.  In- 
terest In,  familiarity  with  and  demand  for 
the  opportunities  provided  through  tba 
CAA  and  through  other  aoclal  agenclea. 
These  objectives  will  be  achieved  througb 
announcements  of  services  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  through  the  printed  and  broadcast 
testimony  of  low-income  persons  who  have 
benefitted  through  these  opportunities. 

6.  Causing  the  existing  social  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  CAA,  to  concern  themselves  with 
tbe  quality  of  execution  of  their  programs 
and  to  be  attentive  to  the  preferences  of  tbe 
poor  In  the  administration  of  their  programs. 
TTiese  results  would  seem  to  follow  If  the  poor 
are  allowed  to  speak  their  minds  on  the  air 
and  In  print. 

7.  Increasing  the  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  the  middle-class,  of  the  nature  and 
problems  of  the  poor  and  the  utility  of  serv- 
ices provided  by  social  agencies,  an  under- 
standing critical  to  developing  the  necessary 
local  support  for  anti-poverty  efforts.  This 
will  be  achieved  through  the  middle-class's 
exposure  to  the  radio  broadcasts  and  occa- 
sional reading  of  the  weekly  newspaper. 

C.    MITHODS,    PKOCRAM    TECHJflQtnKS,    WORK 
PLAN    AND    TIMETABLE 

1.  Introduction 

The  alms  of  this  Project  will  be  carried  out 
through  two  vehicles:  (1)  a  /our-counfy-tride 
weekly  nevapaper  and  (3)  a  radio  program 
development  and  broadcasting  syBtem.  Tbe 
two  vehicles  will  be  directed  and  coordinated 
by  a  single  Project  Director,  who  will  edit  the 
newspaper  and  generally  supervise  the  work 
of  the  Broadcast  Development  Staff.  The 
Project  Director  will  report  to  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors composed  of  8  low-Income  and  6  non- 
low- Income  persons  who  wUl  set  general  and 
editorial  policy  for  the  newspaper  and  for 
radio  broadcasts. 

The  weekly  newspaper  will  be  staffed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  editor,  with  local  low- 
Income  people,  who  wUl  act  as  reporters  and 
assistant  editors.  The  paper  will  be  directed 
at  the  low-Income  readership,  and  will  be 
distributed  by  mall,  free,  to  all  families  In 
the  four  counties  whose  Incomes  fall  below 
the  OEO  poverty-level.  "Hie  newspaper  will 
be  printed  by  a  local  commercial  printer. 

The  radio  system  will  have  two  (2)  profes- 
sional staffers  (Broadcast  Developers)  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Project  Director,  and  the  re- 
maining four  (4)  people  on  the  staff  will  be 
drawn  from  the  local  low-Income  population. 
The  radio  system  staff,  to  be  equipped  with 
mobile  recording  vans,  will  travel  throughout 
the  low-Income  community  taping  programs 
for  broadcast  over  the  commercial  stations 
that  serve  the  area.  The  staff  will  also  ac- 
cept announcements  and  programs  of  Interest 
and  service  to  low-lnoome  people  from  the 
local  CAA  and  from  other  public  agencies. 

2.  The  weekly  newspaper 
The  weekly  newspaper  will  be  the  most 
conventional  of  the  Information  techniques 
to  be  demonstrnted.  In  that  the  techniques 
of  writing  and  printing  a  paper  of  this  type 
are  will  known,  although  little  used  by  the 
commercial  press.  The  first,  and  most  es- 
sential feature  of  the  newspaper  will  be 
saturation  circulation  among  the  poverty- 
level  residents  of  the  four  county  area.  This 
will  be  achieved  by  mailing  the  paper  to  all 
poor  residents  at  no  charge.  Extensive  mail- 
ing lists  are  presently  available  from  the 
Community    Action   Agency   files,   and   the 


OoDununlty  Action  flald  worken  wUl  be  mo- 
bilized to  add  to  the  list  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. Tbe  twenty  ootnmunlty  "strlngen"  will 
also  contribute  to  the  mailing  list.  In  Ita 
Initial  mnnth«  ot  operation  the  paper  will 
also  band  distribute  c<^ea  to  community 
centers,  schools  and  country  atorea.  and  will 
solicit  raadeza  to  subscribe  for  themselves 
and  tbslr  friends  through  subacrlption 
blanks  which  will  be  printed  as  a  regular 
feature  of  tba  paper.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
newspaper  can  build  to  mailed  circulation 
among  almost  all  of  the  approximately  8,000 
poverty-level  famlllae  of  the  area  within 
three  montbs  after  It  starts  publication. 

Although  tbe  paper  will  be  circulated  free- 
of-charge  to  Its  subscribers,  the  addressed, 
mailing  method  of  circulation  will  prevent 
the  paper  from  taking  on  the  characteristics 
of  a  throwaway  sheet.  The  positive  Impact 
on  the  poor  of  receiving  a  publication  each 
week  addressed  to  them  and  directed  toward 
them  will  be  far  greater  than  the  negative 
Impact  of  receiving  a  free  publication. 

The  newspaper  will  be  supervised  by  one 
professional  Journalist,  who  will  also  be  di- 
rector of  the  entire  Community  Action  News 
project.  Ttie  editor  will  continually  provide 
In-service  training  and  supervision  for  his 
newspaper  staff  of  three  full-time  assistants 
and  twenty  community  stringers,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  writing  and  editing 
will  be  done  by  Indigenous  personnel.  The 
editor  will  constantly  strive  to  teach  effec- 
tive communication  through  the  language 
of  the  poor. 

The  paper  will  constantly  try  to  balance 
Its  dual  functions  of  providing  information 
about  services  and  opportunities,  and  of 
printing  the  "news**  of  the  smaller  communi- 
ties and  the  larger  county  and  area  com- 
m'unlty. 

The  Informational  content  "will  Include 
Tacts  on  how  to  get  services,  "how-to"  col- 
umns on  home  management,  child  care, 
home  repairs,  discussions  of  legal  problems, 
"citizen's  advice  colunxn'  (answers  to  any 
questions  submitted  by  readers),  man-on- 
the-Btreet  Interviews  on  specific  questions,  a 
coltmin  where  readers  can  directly  request 
services  from  agencies,  information  on  voter 
registration  and  the  organization  of  all  local 
political  parties.  Information  about  the  vari- 
ous CAA  programs  and  other  Information 
features  as  tbe  need  arises. 

The  news  content  of  the  paper  will  In- 
clude coverage  of  activities  In  various  com- 
munities as  reported  by  the  community 
stringers,  news  of  local  government,  the  news 
of  the  CAA,  discussions  of  legislation  "that 
affects  the  poor,  school  news,  births,  deaths 
and  marriages,  hospital  notes,  schedules  of 
all  events  that  affect  the  poor,  and  articles 
of  general  Interest  that  are  solicited  and 
purchased  from  tbe  poor. 

Feature  articles  will  focus  on  extensive 
coverage  of  activities  In  one  community  that 
have  Informational  and  educational  value 
for  other  communities.  Features  will  also 
spotlight  new  services  or  new  uses  of  exist- 
ing services,  and  occasional  Issues  of  the 
papers  will  devote  extensive  space  to  In- 
depth  coverage  of  one  problem  that  affects 
large  numbers  of  the  poverty-level  residents 
of  the  area. 

MiscellaneouB  features  of  the  paper  will 
Include  tbe  active  solicitation  of  letters  to 
the  editor,  free  want-ads  for  low-income 
readers,  and  suggestions  on  how  the  CAA 
or  the  newspaper  could  serve  the  area  better. 

Editorials  will  be  signed  by  the  writer  in 
most  cases,  and  will  reflect  only  his  opin- 
ions. Unsigned  editorials  which  reflect  gen- 
eral opinions  and  policies  of  the  paper  will 
have  prior  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, unless  the  Board  delegates  this  author- 
ity to  the  editor. 

The  presentation  of  the  paper's  content 
will  be  almost  as  Important  as  the  content 
Itself.  Tbe  paper  will  be  an  eight-page 
tabloid  and  will  feature  a  large  body  type — 


10  and  13  point — and  will  emphasise  tbe  ao- 
tlons,  pictures  and  names  of  its  readera 
£ach  of  tbe  staff  members  will  use  a  Polaroid 
camera,  and  will  be  encouraged  to  take  pic- 
tures whether  tbey  are  printed  or  not.  as 
many  pictures  will  be  needed  for  the  bul- 
letin boards  which  are  described  later  In  this 
proposal. 

Layout  will  play  a  vital  role  In  attracting 
readers.  The  paper  must  look  both  profes- 
sional, and  different,  lifany  stories  will  be 
told  mainly  with  plctttres  and  headllne-slae 
sentences.  Modem  advertising  techniques 
will  be  applied  to  the  paper's  layout  to  m»irif 
it  highly  readable  and  attentton-worthy, 
and  some  items — soch  as  annoancements  ctf 

meetings    and    new   programs   or   services 

■will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  simulated 
advertisements.  This  type  of  layout  philos- 
ophy is  so  totaUy  foreign  to  area  printers, 
that  it  Is  essential  to  tbe  papers  success  that 
ail  makeup  be  done  by  the  paper's  staff  and 
delivered  to  the  printer  as  completed  dum- 
mies, ready  for  the  production  of  offset  print- 
ing plates.  Tlie  operatlcn  of  typeaettlng 
equipiment  and  the  production  of  completed 
dummies  at  the  paper  itself  will  also  fkrovUie 
valuable  training  for  low-Income  personnel 
in  JoumallsUc  skUis  that  are  in  critically 
short  supply  in  rural  areas. 

This  combination  of  public  information 
and  local  news,  attractive  and  readable  pres- 
entation, and  saturation  circulation  among 
the  poor  In  the  area,  will  reinforce  the  orga- 
nizational efforts  of  the  poor  in  a  way  that 
the  conventional  press  has  never  attempted 
to  do  In  this  area.  A  noted  communications 
expert  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill,  Wesley  H.  Wallace,  speak- 
ing to  a  statewide  meeting  of  CAA  directors, 
commented  that  one  of  the  greatest  effects 
of  mass  media  Is  to  reinforce  the  attitudes 
and  activities  of  those  persons  and  groups 
whose  efforts  are  reported  in  the  media. 
The  content  of  the  weekly  newspai>er  will 
seek  not  only  to  reinforce  community  activi- 
ties by  reporting  their  news,  but  also  to 
further  organization  and  improvement  ef- 
forts by  jjrovidlng  the  informational  tools 
needed  for  advancement. 

Each  community  correspondent  will.  In 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  be  assigned 
two  bulletin  boards  that  will  be  erected  by 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpw  crews  at  centers 
of  community  activity.  These  bulletin  boards 
will  carry  annotmcements  of  community  ac- 
tivities and  pictures  of  community  residents 
Involved  in  CAA  programs  or  other  commu- 
nity self-help  projects.  Mimeographed  ma- 
tolals  for  the  bulletin  boards  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  newspaper  office  on  community 
action  subjects  of  interest  to  several  com- 
mtmltles  or  pertaining  to  the  entire  four- 
county  airea.  County  coordinators  of  the  CAA 
will  use  the  bulletin  boards  and  help  the 
community  correspondents  in  keeping  up- 
to-date  materials  posted  on  the  displays. 
The  public  Information  staff  of  the  North 
Carolina  Fund  has  agreed  to  assist  in  the 
production  of  printed  materials  for  the  bul- 
letin boards  and  to  assist  in  developing  new 
methods  of  using  the  displays  as  commu- 
nications vehicles. 

As  the  poor  begin  to  become  Involved  In 
the  newspaper,  and  begin  to  respond  by  writ- 
ing letters,  asking  questions  and  voicing 
complaints,  the  paper  wiU  serve  as  an  im- 
portant information  gathering  vehicle  for 
'use  of  the  CAA.  A  staff  member  of  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Planning  project — funded 
luider  a  demonstration  grant — 'will  serve  on 
the  paper's  Board  of  Directors. 

One  of  his  delegated  functions  will  be  to 
coordinate  the  planning  program  with  the 
paper,  and  to  use  the  newspaper's  informa- 
tion as  an  Indicator  of  how  well  existing  CAA 
programs  are  matching  tbe  needs  of  the  poor. 

At  least  one  Neighborhood  Youth  enrollee 
"Will  be  assigned  to  the  paper's  staff  to  aearcb 
Its  columns  for  possible  referrala  to  the 
public  agency  personnel.  The  CAA's  public 
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InforniAtlon  worker  will  alao  scan  the  pap«r 
tvt  kltlclM  suitable  for  reprint  in  the  county 
and  tn  the  dally  presa  outolde  the 
■O  M  to  fvirther  reinforce  the  actlrltlea 
of  th*  poor  and  to  stren^hen  the  commu- 
nication links  between  the  poor  and  the 
mlddl*  daaa.  The  CAA's  OJT  Coordinator  will 
try  to  place  members  of  the  paper's  staff  In 
p«Rn*iient  Jobs  with  the  conventional  madia 
In  tlM  area,  so  aa  to  open  training  opportu- 
nltlM  oa.  the  pap>er  to  other  low-income 
rwidenta. 

PreUxnlnary  training  for  newsptaper  per- 
■onstf  will  be  directed  by  the  editor  with 
th*  belp  of  the  Public  Information  staff  of 
tb«  North  Carolina  fund,  which  has  offered 
Ita  full  cooperation  In  assisting  with  prelim- 
inary and  In-servlce  training  The  moat 
important  training,  however,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  editor  in  his  day-to-day  super- 
Ttaton  of  the  production  of  the  paper,  and 
In  racularly  scheduled  In-servtce  training 
Maaiona  which  he  will  supervise. 

Tbe  editor  la  the  logical  person  to  supervise 
tba  entire  project  because  of  his  wide  oon- 
taoU  wltb  the  four-county  area  through  his 
full  and  part-time  newspaper  staff  of  33 
paraona.  From  his  poaltlon  be  will  be  able 
to  schedule  and  coordinate  the  radio  units 
ao  that  their  work  closely  follows  the  patterns 
of  STenta  anvong  the  poverty-level  realdencs 
at  tb«  area.  Although  the  mobile  units  will 
attampt  to  cover  every  area  of  the  four  coun- 
ttaa  during  each  six  weeks  of  their  operation. 
it  la  aasentlal  to  the  success  of  the  radio  of>- 
aratlon  that  the  mobile  units  appear  "where 
tba  action  la  " 

J    Radio  rystem 

Tbe  radio  portion  of  the  project  Is  more 
aKp^rlntental  in  nature  than  the  newspaper 
Publlo  Infornuitlon  and  participation  proj- 
aota  OT«r  a  long-term  period  using  the  radio 
medium  aa  deacrlbed  \n  thia  propoaal  are  an 
•xtrame  rarity  In  cunventlonal  broadcaat- 
Ing.  Tba  techniques  are  used  somewhat  in 
aduoaUooai  FM  broadcasting,  but  theae  sta- 
ttona  reach  mainly  the  middle  and  upper  class 
audlencea  which  own  FM  receivers. 

Tba  radio  project  will  be  centered  In  two 
mobile  recording  vans  wuh  equipment  capa- 
ble of  producing  almoat  any  kind  of  radio 
program.  Kach  of  the  vans  will  operate  In  two 
of  tba  (our  counties  and  will  be  looaely  as- 
aicnad  to  tbe  oommerclal  station  which 
broadcaata  in  those  oounties  Moat  of  the 
programming  produced,  however,  will  be  ap- 
propriate for  broadcast  on  either  station  and 
will  be  used  on  both  stations 

There  Ls  a  poaalbUlty  that  a  third  oom- 
merelal  radio  station  will  become  operational 
In  tba  aouthernmoet  county  of  tbe  four 
county  tier  during  the  period  of  the  demon- 
•traUon  grant,  but  programming  for  this 
•taUOD  wUl  consist  mainly  of  duplication  of 
programa  produced  for  the  two  stations  now 
in  axlatanoe.  This  third  station  will  add  slg- 
nlfloantly  to  the  primary  coverage  area  of  the 
radio  programming,  bringing  the  coverage 
area  from  85  to  approximately  06  per  cent  of 
tba  four  county  target  area. 

Baeb  of  the  mobile  units  will  travel  to  a 
different  community  each  day,  recording  for 
broad caat  at  the  community  canter  In  sight 
of  tbe  people,  interviewing  participants  in 
work  projects  or  CAA  programs,  plugging 
oommunlty  activities,  soliciting  man-ln-the- 
atraat  Interviews  and  questions  for  the  cltl- 
■ana'  advice  bureau,  recording  the  dlscusaion 
and  debate  at  community  meetings,  and 
ganeraUy  allowing  pwople  to  ezpkreas  them- 
■alTaa  through  talk  or  musical  performances 

Form  each  recording  session  In  a  commu- 
nity will  come  the  program  material  for  a 
day'a  broadcasting.  Quastlona  aaked  by  the 
oommiinlty  paopla  wUl  ba  anawared  on  five 
mlnuta  radio  spots.  Tba  questioner  will  be 
totd  at  tbe  Interview  when  tbe  answer  to 
hia  qtwtton  will  be  broadcast.  Longer  Inter- 
vtewa,  dlacuaalocis,  and  musical  performancea 
«U1  ba  broadcast  on  two  fifteen  minute  seg- 


ments or  one  thirty  minute  program  dally 
on  each  station 

Because  of  the  geographical  characteristics 
of  the  area.  It  Is  expected  that  each  record- 
ing team  will  sp>end  at  least  one  night  a 
week  In  the  northeast  and  southwest  ends 
of  the  four  counties  In  order  to  cut  down 
on  time  wasted  In  travel,  and  to  Insure  that 
the  entire  four-county  area  Is  covered  thor- 
oughly and  equally 

At  each  recording  stop,  the  Friendly  Home 
Visitor  I  non-professional  CAA  health  case- 
worker) for  that  area  will  accompany  the 
van  to  take  referrals  One  of  the  Jobs  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  C-^rps  enrollee  appren- 
tice assigned  to  the  van  will  be  to  take  du- 
plicate referrals  to  assure  the  delivery  of 
services 

Other  flve-mlnute  spots  and  occasional 
longer  programs  will  be  recorded  by  the 
brriadcast  developers  from  Information 
gathered  from  public  agency  personnel.  In- 
cluding the  C.VA  Homemakers  from  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  group 
workers  from  the  CAA  will  provide  Informa- 
tion for  shows  on  the  preparation  of  com- 
modity foods,  other  recipes,  sewing  hints  and 
child  care  CAA  hortlculturallsts  working 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  a 
delegate  agency,  will  provide  farm  Informa- 
tion The  Citizen  Education  Specialist  of  the 
CAA.  who  Is  a  lawyer,  will  provide  Informa- 
tion for  a  legal  advice  program,  and  fur  pro- 
grams dealing  with  county  gtjvernment  and 
voter  Information  The  public  Information 
worker  of  the  CAA  will  provide  Information 
about  CAA  programs  on  both  the  county 
and  four-county  level  Most  of  the  service 
Information  spots  for  one  week  can  be  re- 
corded and  edited  for  broadcast  In  an  Inten- 
sive half-days  work,  thereby  allowing  the 
broadcast  developers  and  their  assistants  to 
spend  most  of  their  recording  time  in  the 
Held 

Two  of  the  essential  elements  In  producing 
successful  radio  programs  will  be  the  devel- 
opment of  attractive  program  formats  and 
the  compilation  of  extensive  Information  flies 
that  can  be  used  to  answer  questions  aaked 
In  the  fleld  and  to  make  effective  referrals 
Some  trial  and  error  wurk  Is  anticipated  In 
the  development  of  suitable  formats  The  two 
radio  stations  Involved  have  offered  to  assist 
in  developtnx  formats  and  In  measuring  their 
success.  The  CAA  personnel  and  the  Public 
Information  staff  of  the  North  Carolina  Fund 
will  assist  In  providing  Information  on  serv- 
ice delivery  and  citizen  education  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  about  three  months  will  be  re- 
quired to  build  up  to  the  desired  program- 
ming production  level  of  an  hour  a  day  for 
each  station 

Programming  will  be  presented  on  a  com- 
bination of  public  service  and  commercial  air 
time.  Radio  station  W.\TA  in  Boone  has 
offered  the  use  of  five  minutes  of  public  serv- 
ice time  dally  Radio  station  WTOE  In  Spruce 
Pine  has  offered  the  use  of  fifteen  minutes  of 
public  service  air  time  dally  The  owner  of 
WTOE  also  indicated  that  attractive  public 
service  programs  could  be  sold  to  commercial 
sponsors,  thereby  freeing  budgeted  money  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  air  time  Since  the 
project  win  not  be  dependent  on  commercial 
sponsors  for  support,  however,  there  Is  no 
possibility  that  commercial  sponsors  could 
influence  program  content  Commercial  spon- 
sorship could  be  an  effective  tool  for  involv- 


ing part  of  the  business  community  In  the 
war  on  poverty,  but  the  appropriateness  of 
spending  federal  money  for  the  development 
of  progams  which  might  be  sponsored  by 
conunerclal  sponsors  Is  a  matter  for  decision 
by  the  funding  agency.  Other  public  service 
programs  produced  by  public  agencies  are 
sponsored,  and  FCC  regulations  do  not  differ- 
entiate between  public  service  time  that  Is 
given  free  and  that  which  Is  sold  to  sponsors 

The  medium  of  radio  by  Its  very  nature 
provides  little  opportunity  for  censureship  as 
previewing  of  recorded  material  Is  a  costly 
and  time-consuming  Job.  All  programs  will 
be  strictly  non-partisan,  as  required  by  OEO 
regulations  and  federal  statutes,  and  the 
radio  station  owners  have  agreed  that  only 
partisan  programs  or  serious  breaches  of  libel 
law  and  good  taste  will  be  considered  grounds 
for  cancellation  of  program  contracts. 

Preliminary  training  for  broadcast  per- 
sonnel win  be  conducted  by  the  public  In- 
formation staff  of  the  North  Carolina  Fund 
with  the  assistance  of  Instructors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
using  the  facilities  of  both  Institutions.  Most 
of  the  training  of  the  non-professional  assist- 
ants will  be  conducted  by  tbe  broadcast  de- 
velotjers  on  the  Job 

The  recording  vans  will  provide  physical 
support  for  community  organizations,  as  well 
as  public  recognition.  Each  of  the  vans  will 
carry  a  portable  public  address  system  that 
can  be  used  either  from  the  van  or  from  in- 
side a  building.  Other  physical  support  equip- 
ment will  be  used  to  compare  the  effective- 
ness of  various  commimlcatlons  methods 
One  of  the  vans  will  carry  video  tape  equip- 
ment that  win  be  used  to  record  parts  of 
community  meetings  for  replay  In  other 
communities  The  equipment  will  also  be 
used  for  the  production  of  short  training 
tapes  on  subjects  such  as:  how  to  run  a 
meeting,  how  to  plan  a  community  budget, 
and  other  subjects  of  Interest  to  community 
organizations. 

The  other  van  will  carry  movie  projection 
equipment  capable  of  projecting  films 
through  a  screen  suspended  from  the  rear 
of  the  van  In  daylight,  and  that  can  be  used 
In  the  normal  manner  In  a  darkened  build- 
ing Several  existing  Alms  on  community  or- 
gamzatlon  and  service  delivery  will  be  car- 
ried as  part  of  the  van's  equipment,  and  Its 
crew  will  use  a  16mm  movie  camera  for  the 
production  of  short  films  about  local  com- 
munities and  for  the  production  of  news 
film  for  area  television  stations. 

4.  Financial  adminiatration 

A  public  accountant  in  Boone,  North  Caro- 
lina, has  agreed  to  manage  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  corporation  on  a  contract  basis 
The  accountant  will  set  up  the  books  of  the 
corporation  according  to  existing  guidelines 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  He 
will  train  and  supervise  the  clerical  staff 
of  the  corporation  In  bookkeeping,  make  all 
financial  reports,  and  close  the  books  of  the 
project  preparatory  to  final  audit. 

5.  Timetable 
The  Community  Action  News  Project  will 
begin  operation  within  five  weeks  after  con- 
firmation of  receipt  of  the  Demonstration 
grant.  The  project  will  build  up  to  full  cir- 
culation and  full  broadcast  time  within  three 
months  after  It  begins  operations  This  time 
table  Is  Illustrated  In  the  table  below: 
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Procest — Time  »uh»rquenl  to  ronfiriixition  of  ilemonul ration  grant 

[la  waeksl 


i 

3 

'  8 

4 

i 

s 

17 

Forrr.aiioQ  of  UmtM  an<l  lDcori)or«Uon  of  community  arUoO 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Tnuririk'  of  DooiTofeuwU>nftt  9ittfT 

X 

Procww  .if  huii'Uiu  uj  ftiii  ni»wsp<4p«r  rtrmlAtloa  and  tarivt 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

D.    OaOANIKATION 

1.  Governing  body 

An  Independent,  private,  non-profit  cor- 
poration shall  be  formed  to  carry  out  the 
Community  Action  News  Project. 

W^M.Y.  Community  Action,  Inc.,  shall 
manage  the  establishment  of  the  corpora- 
tion. When  the  Initial  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration have  been  selected  and  have  as- 
sembled, elected  officers,  written  Articles  of 
Incorporation,  written  By-Laws,  and  received 
a  corporate  charter  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  W.A.M.Y.  Community  Action,  Inc. 
shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  OEO,  delegate 
the  Project  to  this  new  Corporation. 

W.A.M.Y.  Community  Action,  Inc.,  shall 
ensure  that  the  composition  of  the  governing 
body,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  governing  body  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  constituted  as  follows: 

a.  One  representative  of  the  local  press  to 
be  chosen  by  the  W.A.M.Y.  Board  of  Direc- 
tors with  the  concurrence  of  the  press. 

b.  A  representative  from  one  of  the  two 
local  radio  stations  to  be  chosen  by  the 
W-A.M.Y.  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  station's  owners. 

c.  A  representative  of  the  W.A,M.Y.  Com- 
munity Action  staff  to  be  chosen  by  the 
W  AM  Y.  Board  of  Directors. 

d.  A  representative  from  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  to  be  chosen  by  the  College. 

e  A  representative  of  the  W-A.M.Y,  Board 
of  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  that  Board, 

f.  Eight  representatives  of  the  poor,  two 
from  each  county,  to  be  selected  by  the  Com- 
munity Development  Councils  In  each 
county."  Only  persons  with  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  line  shall  be  considered  qualified 
representatives  of  the  poor. 

2  Operating  organization 
Subject  to  the  corporate  By-Laws  and 
other  policies  to  be  established  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  subject  to  the  Board's  regu- 
lar review,  the  authority  for  the  operation  of 
the  project  shall  be  delegated  to  the  Proj- 
ect Director.  The  Project  Director  shall  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  work  pro- 
gram described  under  section  "D"  of  this  ap- 
plication. Individual  staff  positions  and 
duties  are  described  below. 

a.  Senior  Personnel 

1  Project  Director — The  project  director 
shall  directly  supervise  the  weekly  newspaper 
and  train  low-Income  personnel  In  Its  pro- 
duction. He  shall  provide  overall  supervision 
and  staff  direction  for  the  entire  Community 
Action  News  project. 

2.  Broadcast  Developers — (2) — The  broad- 
cast developers  shall  develop  suitable  pro- 
gram formats,  and  shall  assemble,  write,  edit, 
and  record  In  the  fleld,  materials  to  flt  the 
program  format.  They  shall  arrange  record- 
ing and  broadcast  schedules  under  the 
supervision  of  the  project  director.  They 
shall  train  their  low-Income  assistants  In  the 
operation  of  recording  equipment  and  In  the 
techniques  of  radio  production  and  broad- 
casting, and  supervise  their  work  In  the 
field. 

b.  Junior  Personnel — Broadcast 

1  Technical  Assistants— (2) — These  per- 
sonnel shall  directly  assist  the  Broadcast 
Developers.  They  shall  learn  and  use  the 
skills  necessary  to  operate  recording  and 
audio-visual  equipment,  and  shall  learn  and 
use  the  techniques  of  radio  production  and 
announcing. 

2  4;>prenfu-es— (21— The  apprentices  shall 
work  as  trainees  with  each  Broadcast  De- 
veloper and  his  assistant,  and  shall  have  the 
specific  Job  of  monitoring  recording  sessions 
and  noting  requests  for  services  or  Informa- 


tion Indicating  the  need  for  serrlces,  and  re- 
ferring this  Information  to  tbe  personnel  of 
tbe  CAA  and  other  public  agencies. 

c.  Junior  Personnel — Newspaper 

1.  Aasiatant  Editor — The  assistant  editor 
shall  learn  and  use  the  techniques  of  assem- 
bling and  editing  copy,  planning,  layouts 
and  writing  headlines,  and  producing  make- 
up dummies  for  offset  printing. 

2.  Reporters — (2) — ^The  reporters  shall 
leairn  and  use  the  techniques  of  news  writing 
and  photography,  including  the  various  skills 
necessary  for  investigative  and  government 
reporting,  human  interest  writing,  and  the 
production  of  comprehensive  feature  stories. 

3.  Clerical — (2) — The  clerical  personnel 
shall  learn  and  use  the  techniques  and  skills 
necessary  for  efficient  secretarial  work.  One 
clerical  person  shall  also  be  trained  to 
operate  Justowriter  typesetting  equipment 
and  the  other  clerical  person  shall  be  trained 
in  bookkeeping  and  proofreading. 

4.  Correspondents — (20) — Twenty  local 
low-income  persons  shall  be  trained  to  ac- 
curately Judge  and  report  the  news  of  their 
local  communities, 

6.  Apprentices — One  or  more  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  enroUees  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  newspaper  to  work  as  trainees  with 
the  full-time  personnel.  Apprentices  shall 
have  tbe  specific  Job  of  scanning  the  news 
pages  and  noting  requests  for  services  or  in- 
formation which  indicate  the  need  of  serv- 
ices, and  referring  this  information  on  to  the 
personnel  of  the  CAA  and  other  public 
agencies. 

E.    RESOURCES   AVAIUkBl.X    FOR   TRE    PROJECT 

1.  Expense  items 

a.  Project  Staff:  Tbe  applicant  has  no  par- 
ticular individuals  In  mind  for  staffing  the 
project  at  this  time,  but  is  confident  that 
qualified  personnel  can  be  recruited  lor  the 
professional  and  non-professional  positions 
on  the  Project  staff  at  the  salaries  indicated 
in  the  enclosed  Budget. 

b.  Project  Equipment  and  Supplies:  The 
applicant  believes  that  the  equipment  and 
supplies  listed  in  the  Budget  can  be  obtained 
at  the  costs  indicated  without  undue  delay. 

c.  Contract  services: 

1.  Press:  The  publisher  of  the  Avery  Jour- 
nal in  Newland,  North  Carolina,  has  agreed 
to  print  the  weekly  newspaper. 

2.  Radio: 

a.  Radio  station  WATA  in  Boone,  North 
Carolina,  has  agreed  to  carry  Project  broad- 
casts at  its  standard  commercial  rates,  as 
well  as  to  contribute  6  minutes  dally  as  pub- 
lic service  time, 

b.  Radio  station  WTOE  In  Spruce  Pine, 
North  Carolina,  has  agreed  to  carry  Project 
broadcasts  at  its  standard  commercial  rates, 
as  well  as  to  contribute  15  minutes  dally  as 
public  service  time. 

c.  The  above  two  stations'  signals  reach 
practically  all  points  in  the  4-county  area 
served  by  the  CAA  which  will  coordinate  with 
the  Project,  W.A.M.Y.  Community  Action, 
Inc.,  (see  Extiibits  B  and  C  in  the  supporting 
materials  for  an  illustration  of  geographic 
coverage  of  these  radio  stations. ) 

Although  no  data  on  listening  habits  are 
available,  a  1065  survey  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Fund  revealed  that  out  of  a  random 
sample  of  roughly  8%  of  the  low-Income 
families  in  the  four-county  area,  80%  owned 
radios.' 

3.  Financial  Administration  and  Training: 
A  public  accountant  in  Boone,  N.C.  Mr. 
Jack  Williams,  has  agreed  to  handle  tbe 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  affairs  of  the 
corporation  and  train  project  personnel  in 
any  bookkeeping  necessary  on  a  contract 
basis  If  requested.  The  agreement  with  Mr. 
Williams  is.  of  course,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Corporation  upon  its  establishment. 


'  The  County  Community  Development 
Councils  are  made  up  of  representatives  of 
most  of  the  communities  In  each  county. 


'A  Survey  of  Low-Income  Families,  The 
North  Carolina  Fund,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. (Data  not  yet  published.) 


2.  Nonexpense  items 

a.  Technical  Assistance : 

1.  The  University  of  North  Carolina:  The 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Radio,  Tele- 
vision, and  Motion  Pictures  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Wesley  H. 
Wallace,  has  offered  the  use  of  his  depart- 
ment's radio  facilities  for  the  training  of 
broadcast  staff. 

2.  The  NOTth  Carolina  Fund:  The  director 
of  the  Public  Information  staff  of  the  North 
CTELTollna  Fund,  Billy  E.  Barnes,  has  offered 
the  full  use  of  his  staff  and  facilities  ion 
training  of  new8p>aper  and  broadcast  person- 
nel, (Including  on-the-job  training).  The 
F\ind  also  offers  the  use  of  citizen  education 
programs,  which  it  continues  to  develop  for 
use  with  low- Income  persons. 

b.  Supportive  and  Coordinating  Services: 
WA.M.Y.  Community  Action,  Inc.  offers  the 
full  coop)eratlon  of  its  staff  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Field  Staff:  W.A.M.Y.  and  its  delegate 
agencies  fleld  over  12  full-time  contact  work- 
ers in  each  county.  These  workers  will  assist 
the  project  in  completing  referrals,  arranging 
programs,  providing  "feedback"  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  project,  and  in  compiling  mailing 
lists  for  the  weekly  newspaper. 

2.  Professional  Staff:  The  professional  staff 
will  assist  the  project  in  preparing  service 
information  programs  and  columns. 

3.  Planning  Staff:  The  planning  staff  will 
assist  in  any  evaluation  of  the  project,  as 
well  as  provide  Information  on  resources 
avaUable  to  individuals  and  communities 
from  all  sources. 

4.  Public  information  Staff:  The  public 
information  staff  will  provide  regular  infor- 
mation on  current  W.A.M.Y.  programs,  as 
well  as  presentations  prepared  by  its  Citizen 
Education  Specialist. 

5.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  The 
W.A.M.Y.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project 
will  help  select  and  will  pay  enroUees  who 
will  work  as  apprentices  in  the  Broadcasting 
Project,  and  will  provide  these  with  sup- 
pjortlng  services  in  the  form  of  general  edu- 
cation and  counseling. 

T.    PHYSICAL    FACELrrrES    REQUIRED 

Approximately  3,000  square  feet  of  indoor 
floor  space  will  be  required  for  the  Project's 
housing.  This  space  would  provide  office 
space  for  newspaper  personnel  and  the 
Broadcast  Developers,  and  for  a  composition 
room,  make-up  room,  project  room  and 
sound  editing  room.  Some  expense  (as  indi- 
cated In  the  Budget)  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  convert  floor  space  Into  specialized  work 
areas,  but  the  labor  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enroUees  shall  reduce  the  cost  of  ren- 
ovations. No  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  find- 
ing the  necessary  space. 

G.  EVALUATION   PROCEDURES 

Evaluation  arrangements  for  this  project 
will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  The  staff  of  W.A.M.Y, 
Community  Action  shall  be  made  available 
to  assist  in  evaluation  upon  request. 

H.    RELATED    ACnVITIES   OF  THE    APPLICANTS 

W.A.M.Y.  Community  Action,  Inc.  has  been 
operating  anti-poverty  programs  since  June 
of  1965.  It  is  currently  operating  nine  (9) 
year-round  CAP  components,  a  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  operation  (in-school  and 
out-of-school) ,  an  On-the-Job  Training 
Project.  It  has  recently  begun  operation  of 
Human  Resources  Planning  Project  under  a 
Demonstration  Grant  from  OEO.  (A  copy  of 
a  Oommunlty  Action  Program  Status  Re- 
port, enclosed  under  Part  II,  Supporting 
Data,  provides  some  detail  in  W.A.M.Y.'s 
CAP  operations) . 

I.    QUALIFICATIONS    OF    PERSONNEL 

1.  Senior  personnel 
a.  Project  Dlrector-EkUtor :  The  editor  shall 
have  an  AB  degree  in  Journalism  or  equiva- 
lent work  experience,  and  shall  have  at  least 
two  years  experience  as  editor  of  a   weekly 
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n««wp*p«r.  H«  thall  also  h*ve  h«d  ezp«iienc« 
In  and  andentancllng  oi  radio  broadcaatljag 

b.  BroAdeaat  Developers:  Tbe  two  broad- 
oast  d«veloper(  ihail  bave  BS  degrees  or 
equlTalant  work  experience  La  radio  pro- 
duction and  electronics,  and  abali  have  at 
loaat  two  years  experience  In  radio  produc- 
tion and  announcing,  and  extensive  eiperl- 
•nco  In  Beld  recording 

2    Junior   perionnel 

Junior  per*onnel  shall  have  the  talents 
nocMHury  for  training  in  their  various  Jobs. 
Tb«7  aliAll  be  hired  by  the  project  director 
from  local  applicants  with  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  level 

Pbopossd   Bvdcct.   CoMMt.'urrv   Action   Nrws 

DKIfCMf*T«ATION       PSOJSCT.       MaT       1.       1947- 

hmn.  so,  1068.  GsANT  Psaioo 
Item   A 

Public  accountant  to  serve  as  flnaa- 
dal  oOcer  ot  Community  Action 
Kowa  on  contract  basis  Account- 
ant will  open  and  close  books,  pay 
for  audit,  train  project  p>ersorineI 
in  bookkeeping  and  handle  all  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  corpora- 
tion     ---      $3   OOO 

Ite-m  C 

ae  PoUrold  cameras  at  1135 >3  250 

1  nilmaograpb  at  1350 360 

1  Justowrtter  recorder  it  •2.430 2.  430 

1  Juatownter  reproducer  at  13.245    .  3.  245 

1  Juatowrlter  heiidllner  at  »825 825 

1    Ampex    video    tape    recorder    at 

•3.000 3.000 

1   Ball  &  Howell    16-mm    camera  at 

•3A0   350 

1  projoctlon  system  at  (1.000 1   000 

2  BCA  electronic  lectenis  at  1125 .  ..  250 

2  mobile  recording  studios  (see  sup- 
plexnant)   at  18.069 17,938 

astaffvahldea  at  •1.900- 3.800 

•0  bulletin  boards  at  •SO 1.200 

8  doaka  at  (77 618 

12  cbalrs  at  •32-.- 2©4 

3  aung  cabinets  at  •45 139 

1  adding  machine  at  •206 208 

3  teblea  at  •36.. - 50 

Total    38.811 

/tern  C  tuppkement 

a    TotA    pareel     delivery     chassis 

P-8aO,   with    Insulated,    walk- 1 n 

body,  6-cynnder.  300-cublc-lnch. 

ItO-bonepower      e  a  t(  l  n  e      at 

•3.800    •?,  eOO  00 

X  T^nMlo  dual  continental  tranals- 
toilid  Inverter.  000  watts  at 
8908.88 904  T« 

4  Ampox  803-4,  full-track.  7  5 
I. PA    anxxkounted    recorder,     at 

•ATSjOO 2.300  00 

a  crown  8S801.  full-track  7.6-15 

l.p.*..   rsmote-oontroUed   master 

studio  rwcorder  at  •1.200 2.400  00 

3  S{)*rt*  815  mixing  console  with 

aoeoMory  amplifiers  at  •850 1.300  00 

a  Ubor  4,000   report-L   field    tape 

reoorder  at  8440  00   880  00 

a  RCA  77-DX  studio  microphone 

at  8351 JW _ 508  00 

a    Kloctro-Volce    086    field    mlcro- 

pihono  at  •15000.- 30000 

a  Rok-O-Kut  B-12H  3-speed  turn- 
table «t  •185.00 S30  00 

a  Rek-O-Kut  9-Sao  tone  arm  for 

aboTcat«84»6 89  90 

a  OK   VB-II    cartridge    for    abovp 

wttb      replacement      styll      at 

•M.8a    49  90 

ICaooUAiMous  audio  suppUea  and 

•qulpcnsnt   1.000  00 

Fomlturo    (cbalrs,    table,    llgtau. 

•tc.) -._         800  00 

IMkl 17.W7.58 


^'e^  o  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j^eld  to  the  gentleman 

1450  Polaroid  film  at  ^2  10 •3.020  from  ViTRlnla  IMr.  WamplekI. 

150  flashbulb  parks  at  •ISO 800  Mr.  WAMPLER.     I  thank  the  genUe- 

2    electric    typewritors    irantal)    at  man  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Quillm  1  for 

•180 - — -          360  vleldlnR 

*  .tV^""^     typewriter,      (rental)          ^^  ^^    Speaker.  I  was  shocked  recently 

2  "portable "tVpewruert'tr^n'tairai  ^  l^am  that  plans  are  being  made  In 

KJO. 120  the    mountains    of    North    Carolina    to 

8  office  supplies  at  •ISO 1,440  place  the  Government  In  the  newspaper 

4  cases  Justowriu-r  tape  at  •as 100  buainess.  To  me.  this  represents  a  clear 

50  hour  video  tapes  at  •60... 3  000  Infringement  upon  the  traditional  Amer- 

40  roUs  16-mm.  film  at  •IS 600  jg,^^  concept  Of  a  free  and  unfettered 

400  rolls  recording  tape   »t  •!  85^                740  .^j,    ^^   ^^n    ^^^    ^    vlolaUon    of    the   in- 

Mlicellaneous       audio       expendable  '  .   _j    v.      .  .i.„    * i „   „i»4.>,„  »„ 

3'  DDiies                                                    600  herent  right  of  the  American  cltlren  to 

"" " weigh  the  news  of  the  day  without  en- 
Total 10,664  countering    the    taint    of    government- 

Imposed  thoughts  and  beliefs. 

1^^^  g  In  asking  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 

2  staff  car,    11  000  ml!.,  each  «t  •  08.  •!   7fl0  Port-^nity   ^OT  a  grant  of  $179  000  to  fi- 

2  vans.  75  miles  per  day  at  •  08..    - .     3.  120  '^^"C^   this   highly   questionable   project 

Out-of-area  mileage.  3,600  miles  at  the  community  action  agency  involved 

»08..   ..                       288  ftlleRcdly  feels  that  the  presence  of  a 

Per    diem,    out-of-area    training,    8  wwkly    "poverty    paper"    will    promote 

persons   U  (12  per  day  f(jr  5  days           4B0  group    spirit.    It    Is    possible    that    group 

Per  dipm.  100  nights  frrr  2  recording  .spirit    could    be    achieved    through    the 

rn-ws  at  •lo  per  ^Tew  per  night  -.    2.000  ^y^,^.pJ■  of  the  prcss,  but  I  submit  that  the 

_^  ,                                               _  ...  Int-vitable   and   unfortunate  end  results 

Total. ._.......... ..._.... 7.848  ,                                     .                   #               »        1    v. 

of  a  Kovernment  press  far  outweigh  any 

benefits  which  might  accrue. 

"'"*  '  Surely  the  fact  that  the  Small  Busl- 

Comnierciai  air  time  radio  station  WATA  j^g^  Administration  Is  prohibited  from 

I  500  -  -minute  spou  at  •s               ^4  600  n^aking  loans  to  legitimate  newspapers 

600    15-mlnute   spoU   at   ^8 4.800  .       .     _i.„.    i„^i«„n„„     ^#    ,w^«»— ^-<«.,  =  i 

D.M,^  £....!«,.  oi-tAb  •"   *   clear   indication   or   congressional 

Radio  Station  WTOE  .l..i                 ..._.          •.,*»                *!. 

900  5-minute  «p<;cs  at  t3 2.700  thinking  on  this  subject.   I  cannot  be- 

600  15-minute  spots  at  ^5 3.  000  "^vp  that  the  OfUce  of  Economic  Oppor- 

Printing,  8,000  copies  per  week  at  tunity— or.  If  necessary,  the  Congress  of 

•250 13,000  the  United  SUtes — will  permit  such  an 

PTstage,   8.000  copies  p-r  week   at  obvious   infringement  on   the  American 

•  0123  per  copy 8.200  traditions  of  a  free  press. 

Article  purchase,  2  article,  per  week  j^^^^y    ^^^^^^   j^^^.^   indicated   concern 

in^urtncrVv'ehic'es:::'  :::::::         332  oyer  this  plan.  U  U  ea.y  to  imagine  the 

Insurance,  recording  equipment....           315  ^^^^  »'  ^^ose  small  newspapers  which 

Physical   plant,   rental  of  3,000  sq.  And  themselves  threatened  with  govem- 

ft   at  •OS  per  sq   ft 1.800  ment  competition,  but  It  is  heartenlnp 

Renovation.-     .       500  to  note  that  people  in  other  areas  have 

utaities  at  ^75  per  month 900  also  expressed  shock  and  alarm. 

Telephone    (previous    experience)..       1,800  qj^    ^         7     jgg^     ^h^   Bristol   Herald 

'^"?''^'t"'^"  tl"^;T  n *•  f?«n;\;          ^  <^our\eT  of  Bristol,  Va..  carried  an  edi- 

Equipment   Installation.   2    vans    at  .,,..,              1    ^i.      %_ijj         j 

j^                                                         80Q  torlal  pointing  out  the  hidden  dangers 

EfiuipmVnt  maln'tenance.'a'v^at  which   would   necessarily   result  from  a 

1200 - -         400  government     controlled     press.     I     am 

pleased  to  be  able  to  insert  this  editorial 

Toul  - 41  167  so  that  all  Members  may  have  an  oppor- 

tunity  to  .study  It. 

Punds  requested  from  OKO  The  editorial  follows: 

.A    Personnel  An  Lnsidious  Plan 

1  Project  director-editor   ^•834  The      war    on    poverty"    hiia    taken    some 
per  month) •  10,  000  strange  twists  and  turns,  wasting  millions  of 

2  Broadcast    developers     (•708  dollars  In  the  process. 

per  month! 17.000  But  nothing  yet  has  been  proposed  which 

1  .Assistant    editor     (•375    per  la    quite    as    ridiculous,    nor    as    potentially 
month  I     4,500  dangerous,   as   the   project   advanced   by   an 

2  Reporters  (^375  per  month ) .         ».  000  agency  of  the  Office  of  Kconomlc  Opportunity 
2  Technical     asststanu      (^375  In  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina 

per  month) 9,000  -ptiU    fuixy-mlnded,    fnistrated    agency   is 

2  CTerlcal    (•333    per   month).         8,000  ge^itmg  $179,000  to  pubiuh  a  weekly  news- 

20  Oorreepondents  (one-fourth  paper.  In  conjunction  with  radio  broadcast* 

time)    (•es  per  month) 15.800  ihe  purpose,  as  be«.  we  can  determine.  Is  to 

8  percent   benetiu    4.600  convince  the  proud.  Independent  mountain 

At-counting         (see         attach-  people  of  that  region  that  they  are,  Indeed. 

ment)     3.000  poverty  stricken  and  should  surrender  both 

their   pride   and   Uielr   Independence   to   Uie 

Subtotal    80.700  oreat  Society. 

B    Training  (not  applicable)    Obviously,  the  OEO  agency  has  been  un- 

C    Permanent   equipment    (see   at-  able    to    find    enough    takers    for    the    wide 

tachment)     38,911  variety   of   'beneflUB'   which  It  has  to  offer 

D    OiDsumable    suppUes    (gee    at-  it  aeems   the  good   people  of   the  area  lack 

tAchment)    - 10.044  the     group  spirit"  and  need  to  be  Indoctrl- 

K.  Travel   isee  attachment)    7.848  naled  In   the  virtues  of  the  herd. 

P.  Ulacellaneous  expenses    (see  at-  Ttie  Watauga.  Avery,  Mitchell  and  Tancey 

tachment)    41.  187  County     Community     Action     Agency,     Inc 

(WAMY)    complains  that  It  has  spent  two 

Total 170.  070  frustrating  years  attempting,  with  small  suc- 


cess, to  create  the  group  spirit,  the  feeling 
of  self-confidence  and  self-importance,  the 
hope  and  the  aspiration  that  the  Individuals 
must  have  before  concerted  community  effort 
for  Improvement  Is  possible. 

And,  In  a  remarkable  bit  of  self-ordained 
righteousness,  the  WAMY  pins  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  absence  of  "group  spirit"  on 
"lay  preachers  who  continue  to  promote  a 
tradition  of  bigoted  separatism  ..."  Even 
If  true,  it  still  Is  an  effrontery  and  constitutes 
an  Intolerable  Judgment  of  religious  beliefs 
by  government. 

The  government,  of  course,  nor  any  agency 
of  the  government,  has  any  business  publish- 
ing a  newspaper  for  any  purjxjse,  much  less 
one  designed  to  mold  people  Into  precon- 
ceived  patterns  of  life  and  thought. 

To  do  so  Is  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
evils  which  attach  to  controlled  news  media. 
as  was  the  case  In  Nazi  Germany  and  Is  the 
case  today  In  Soviet  Russia.  That  such  a 
project  could  be  proposed  Is  bad  enough; 
that  It  may  receive  a  sympathetic  ear  In 
Washington.  Is  even  worse.  There  Is  no  place 
In  the  U.S.  for  a  "federal  press,"  no  matter 
how  Innocuous  It  may  appear  In  Infancy  nor 
how  much  "good"  Its  sponsors  believe  It  will 
accomplish. 

That  there  are  people  who  decline  to  accept 
the  beneficence  of  federal  programs  Is,  un- 
derstandably, a  challenge  for  the  Great 
Society.  How  dare  them! 

We  wonder,  though.  If  anyone  has  con- 
sidered the  possibility  that  they  simply  want 
to  be  let  alone  Does  such  an  attitude  de- 
mand a  massive  government  effort  to  con- 
vince them  they  are  poverty-stricken  and 
down-trodden?  Is  the  success  of  a  govern- 
ment program  more  Important  than  the 
desire  of  these  people  to  maintain  their  own 
customs,  traditions  and  way  of  life,  however 
foreign  they  may  be  to  others?  We  think  not. 

The  WAMY  profKJBal  for  a  government  fi- 
nanced and  controlled  newspaper  Is  Insidious. 
It  ough  to  be  rejected  outright  by  the  OEO — 
and  If  It  isn't,  then  Congress  ought  to  lay  a 
hemvy  hand  on  the  project  before  It  gets  off 
the  ground.  This  Is  one  Great  Society  pro- 
posal which  cannot  be  countenanced  under 
any  guise. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE   LAW— LX 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  administration  and  the  De- 
fense Department  are  seeking  ways  to 
better  Integrate  compulsory  military 
service  into  the  fabric  of  American  life, 
the  Idea  of  maintaining  an  entirely 
voluntary  Army  has  been  gaining  greater 
acceptance  because  of  the  increasing 
concern  over  the  draft's  encroachment 
upon,  and  constriction  of,  the  personal 
freedom  of  America's  young  men.  It  is  in 
this  respect,  that  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  state- 
ment signed  by  77  prominent  Americans 
urging  the  abolition  of  conscription. 
Let    Us    End   Conscription 

The  increased  draft  calls  of  the  past  two 
years  have  directed  the  public's  attention  to 
the  need  for  change  In  the  present  selective 
service  system  and  Indeed  have  raised  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  continuation  of 
the  draft  itself. 

Most  concerned  critics,  ourselves  Included, 


cite  many  dissatisfactions  with  tbe  draft  as 
It  now  stands: 

1.  The  draft  Is  inequitable.  As  a  method 
of  selection  the  system  tends  to  conscript 
tbe  poor  and  tbe  uneducated. 

2.  Because  the  draft  Is  compulsory.  It  Is 
tmdemocratlc.  No  nation  can  Justify  con- 
scription of  Its  citizenry  except  under  con- 
ditions of  Immediate  threat  to  Its  survival. 
It  Is  this  feature  of  involuntary  servitude 
that  Is  In  direct  conflict  with  our  libertarian 
traditions — and  is  a  feature  we  abhor  among 
other,  less  democratic  nations. 

3.  The  draft  tends  to  give  the  Executive 
Branch  access  to  an  unlimited  supply  of 
manpower — without  any  checks  and  balances 
or  review  by  Congress. 

4.  Presently  Selective  Service  Is  adminis- 
tered unfairly  and  poorly.  Draft  board  mem- 
bers often  have  little  information  on  con- 
sidered conscripts.  In  addition,  local  draft 
boards  operate  on  different  standards.  There 
Is  no  national  uniform  enforcement  of  stand- 
ards for  the  draft.  This  situation  has  led  to 
many  abuses,  particularly  in  the  South  where 
some  draft  boards  have  tended  to  draft  dis- 
proportionate numbers  of  Negroes. 

6.  The  draft  has  been  used  to  suppress 
dissent.  In  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  several 
young  students  lost  their  23  deferments  for 
Blttlng-ln  at  the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board.  The 
young  men  were  protesting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  draft.  When  questioned.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, approved  of  the  reclassification. 

8.  The  draft  Is  inefficient,  both  economi- 
cally and  militarily.  Many  young  men  are 
drafted  and  sent  through  costly  military 
training  only  to  be  employed  In  distinctly 
non-mllltary  tasks,  e.g.  cooks,  clerks,  dish- 
washers, etc.  Furthermore,  the  draft  Is  a 
military  waste.  Two  years  service  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  the  making  of  a  com- 
petent soldier  in  a  highly  technological  age. 
Most  conscripts  leave  after  two  years  and 
the  pay  for  the  training  of  a  fresh  group  of 
recruits  before  using  the  skills  of  the  old 
one,  is  wasteful. 

While  we  are  in  basic  agreement  with  these 
criticisms  and  while  we  see  a  pressing  need 
for  change,  we  find  ourselves  deeply  dis- 
mayed with  two  alternatives  of  Selective 
Service  that  are  most  frequently  considered : 
A  lottery  and  Universal  National  Service. 

TTinVXKSAI.    NATIONAL    SESVICI 

Widely  suggested  as  an  alternative  to  the 
draft  Is  the  Universal  National  Service  pro- 
posal. Basically,  Universal  National  Service 
suggests  that  all  young  men  and  women 
above  a  specified  age  be  drafted  and  that 
non-mllltary  alternatives  be  permitted  to 
conscripts  within  manpower  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  cannot  help  but  strongly  object  to  this 
alternative.  Universal  National  Service  would 
seek  to  make  the  draft  more  democratic  by 
extending  conscription  with  all  of  its  pre- 
viously stated  objectionable  characteristics 
to  all.  We  see  true  danger  in  conscripting  an 
entire  generation  and  setting  It  outside  the 
framework  of  the  democratic  process  for  two 
years  or  more. 

1.  Universal  National  Service  would  not 
end  the  inequities  of  the  present  system  of 
Selective  Service,  since  selection  for  actual 
military  duty  wotUd  proceed  very  much  on 
the  same  basis  as  at  the  present  with  its 
accompaniment  of  economic,  class  and  edu- 
cational differentiations.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  middle  class  and  the  college  edu- 
cated would  seek  and  receive  alternatives 
while  the  poor  would  continue  to  form  the 
bulk  of  the  fighting  force. 

2.  While  many  proponents  of  the  Universal 
National  Service  program  see  it  as  a  means 
of  solving  many  of  America's  most  grave  so- 
cial problems,  we  can  only  feel  that  little  will 
be  accomplished  If  young  people  are  im- 
pressed to  perform  humanitarian  services. 
The  success  of  such  programs  as  the  Peace 


Corps  Is  due  to  tbe  tremendous  energy  and 
commitment  of  voltinteers.  What  Is  more, 
a  dem(x;ratlc  society  must  not  use  compul- 
sion as  a  means  of  solving  Its  social  problems. 

3.  Compulsory  National  Service  Is  open  to 
the  strong  temptation  of  grave  governmen- 
tal misuse.  The  temptation  to  employ  a  vast 
network  of  manpower  distributed  around  the 
world  and  throughout  tbe  nation  for  the 
partisan  advance  of  narrowly  conceived  po- 
litical goals  could  prove  Irresistible  to  any 
government. 

4.  Persons  ooncerned  about  the  increasing 
regimentation  of  modern  society  find  the 
Universal  National  Service  proposal  most 
alarming.  We  can  only  feel  that  mass  con- 
scription of  our  youth  would  Increase  the 
trend  towards  a  citizenry  that  Increasingly 
accepts   authoritarianism  as  a  norm. 

THE  LOTTEBY 

Thoughtful  critics  of  the  Inequities  of  the 
present  system  have  also  suggested  that  a 
Iqttery  might  remedy  many  of  the  Inequi- 
ties Inherent  in  the  draft.  While  a  lottery,  if 
properly  administered,  might  be  more  equi- 
table than  the  present  system,  depending 
upon  how  deferments  from  the  lottery  were 
established,  a  lottery  would  stUl  maintain 
the  present  shortcomings  and  dangers  of 
the  draft. 

1.  The  lottery  Is  only  another  form  of  com- 
pulsory service. 

2.  Inequities  of  the  present  draft  would 
not  be  ended  because  deferments  would  still 
be  granted  to  those  with  special  skills  and 
those  pursuing  training  deemed  In  the  Na- 
tional interest. 

POR     A     VOLUNTEER     ARMT 

It  Is  our  conclusion  that  both  Universal 
National  Service  and  the  lottery  contain 
many  of  the  defects  of  the  present  Selective 
Service  System  and  that  the  only  forthright 
and  equitable  solution  is  abolition  of  the 
draft.  We  see  only  one  means  of  correcting 
Selective  Service  and  that  Is  to  abolish  the 
draft  and  replace  It  with  a  volunteer  army. 

There  are  two  major  arguments  used  by 
critics  of  a  volunteer  army.  First,  these 
critics  contend  that  volunteer  enlistment 
would  create  a  mercenary  army  of  profes- 
sionals rather  than  a  "citizens'  army."  This  Is 
misleading.  Before  the  war  in  Vietnam 
draftees  accounted  for  less  than  one-third  of 
our  armed  forces.  Two-thirds  were  profes- 
sionals. Thus  we  do  not  have  a  "citizens' 
army."  The  argument  Is  a  false  one.  CrlUcs 
of  the  volunteer  army  fear  the  possibility  of 
the  development  of  an  army  elite.  It  should 
be  noted  that  a  conscript  army  Is  not  more 
democratic. 

A  second  criticism  of  the  volunteer  system 
is  that  It  Is  too  expensive.  Salaries  of  military 
personnel  would  have  to  be  raised  and  var- 
ious incentives  offered  if  military  service  Is 
to  be  made  attractive  to  potential  recruits. 
Varying  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  ex- 
pense necessary  to  create  the  proper  incen- 
tives, and  present  studies  on  this  matter 
have  been  hasty  and  inadequate.  However, 
a  recent  Defense  Department  study  Indicated 
that  a  volunteer  army  of  2.2-2.7  million  men 
could  be  sustained  without  any  additional 
Incentives  whatever.  It  is  also  possible  to  re- 
duce military  costs  greatly  with  the  institu- 
tion of  a  volunteer  army.  A  volunteer  army 
would  eliminate  the  costly  need  to  retrain 
recruits  every  two  years.  MUllons  could  be 
saved  by  the  transference  of  civUian  Jobs 
(such  as  clerical  and  service  work)  now  filled 
by  conscripts,  to  civil  service.  Again  the  ex- 
pense of  combat  training  and  turnover  would 
be  eliminated. 

Critics  also  claim  that  a  volunteer  army 
would  not  meet  the  military's  manpower  re- 
quirements in  time  of  crisis  no  matter  what 
incentives  were  offered.  However,  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  young  people  of  this  na- 
tion would  not  rally  to  the  defense  of  their 
country  In  time  of  national  emergency. 

Wc    recommend    the    following    steps    be 
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to  fkcUlUte  the  tranBlUon  from  Selec- 
tive Service  to  e  volunteer  army. 

1.  The  Inatltutlon  oT  wagea  comparable  to 
cItIUaq  p*7  (or  aU  eniuted  men. 

2.  An  enJargemeat  of  Job-training  and  ed- 
ucAttooAl  opportunities  available  to  volun- 
teer*. 

3.  Tbe  turning  over  to  civil  lervlce  or  all 
non-mllltary  taaJu  now  performed  by  draft- 
eag  and  enlisted  men. 

Conacrlptlon  la  quickly  l>ecomlng  a  fea- 
tvire  of  oatlonal  llle.  Ite  reault  can  only  be 
I  III  iiieetil  militarization  ot  our  society  and 
aooeptsoice  of  autborltarlanlam  as  tbe  norm 
and  military  aolutioos  as  a  way  of  life.  A 
volunteer  army  is  economically  (eaalbie.  It 
U  Incumbent  on  us  to  lift  the  unfair  bur- 
den of  conacrlptlon  frum  our  youth  Of  all 
the  possible  alternatives  to  the  draft,  a  vol- 
unteer army  must  l)e  given  the  mijst  seri- 
ous conalderatlons.  It  Is  the  only  alternative 
tbak  Is  cooaiatent  with  our  heritage  and 
seieguards  at  home  and  the  freedoms  we 
seek  to  protect  abroad. 


JUDGE  ABRAM  OTTO  KANNER 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Flortda  fMr  Pkppkr)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old 
friend,  a  distinguished  legislator,  an  emi- 
nent judge,  recently  passed  away  In 
Florida — Judge  Abram  Otto  Kanner.  I 
came  to  know  him  when  he  and  I  were 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Florida  Legislature  in  1929 
He  lerved  many  years  thereafter  as  rep- 
resentative euid  senator  in  our  legislature 

A  man  of  keen  intellect,  of  judicial 
temperament,  and  a  symbol  of  noble 
character,  he  was  wisely  selected  for  the 
Florida  bench.  After  serving  many  years 
as  circuit  judge  he  was  elevated  to  the 
district  court  of  appeals,  our  intermediate 
appellate  court  in  Florida,  and  there  he 
served  with  great  dedication  and  dlsUnc- 
tkm  until  his  recent  retirement. 

At  his  funeral  on  April  16  at  Stuart. 
Pla..  Judge  Kanner  s  longtime  home,  a 
beautiful  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by 
Rabbi  Mordecai  M.  Thurman.  of  Temple 
Beth  Q,  Port  Pierce,  Fla.  This  tribute  Is 
so  deserved  and  so  beautiful  that  I 
wanted  to  enroll  it  In  the  Record  of  the 
ConcrefBS  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
commend  It  and  the  character  of  the 
noble  judge  and  dear  friend,  who  Is  Its 
subject,  to  my  colleagues  and  to  my 
country. 

IM  MsMOSV  or  AsaAM  O    Kanner    Vovvmbbii 

a.   I893~Ap«ii.   13,   ie«7 

(By  Rabbi   Mordecai   M.   Thurman,   Temple 

Beth  m.  Fort  Pierce.  Pla  ) 
When  Judge  Abn\m  Otto  Kanner.  distln- 
gulebed  public  servant,  legislator,  and  jurist 
was  siunmooed  to  the  Family  above,  death 
stilled  a  noble  Impulse  Our  departed  erected 
for  himself  an  enduring  memorial  in  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  were  prlvUeged  to 
know  him.  His  was  the  rare  combination  of 
keen  intellect.  Inllexlbie  Integrity.  unUrlng 
industry,  and  fine  feeling.  In  the  words  of 
the  pealmlst.  Judge  Kanner  "walked  up- 
rlgbUy  and  spoke  truth  In  his  heart."  keep- 
ing "his  tongue  from  evU  and  his  Ups  from 
■peeking  guUe."  We  are  in  the  presence  of 
the  mortal  remains  of  a  prince  among  men. 


an    aristocrat    who    Journeyed    through    life 
with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart. 

This  kindly,  quiet.  unaMumlog.  gracious 
gentleman  filled  bis  surrounding  sphere  with 
a  pervading  good  His  were  the  virtues  and 
Joys  of  the  hearth.  His  wife  was  tils  horns. 
His  religious  fiUth  was  to  him  Joy  and  com- 
fort, guide  and  strength  He  brought  to  the 
Synagogue,  which  be  loved,  a  genuine  rell- 
giou&nesa  and  a  reverent  apprecLaUon  of  all 
that  Is  good  and  noble  and  true 

His  Is  the  Imperishable  crown  of  a  good 
name 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  years  of  his 
life  and  service  Now  that  Gods  finger  baa 
touched  him  and  he  sleeps,  we  feel  we  have 
surrendered  something  vlUii  and  uncommon 
1^3  the  unconquerable  years 

May  you  who  are  bereaved  be  imbued  with 
the  filth  that  death  dues  not  se^er  the  bond 
of  devotion  which  unites  loving  hearts 
Death  cannot  kill  t.^at  which  never  dies 
Tour  loving  togetherness  Is  greater  than  the 
tomb  Thank  God,  therefore,  for  the  life 
which  In  His  love  He  gave  you.  and  which  In 
His  wisdom  He  has  taken  away  It  is  our 
fervent  prayer  that  Gtxi  may  temper  your 
heartache  and  grant  you  Inner  peace  and 
serenity 

HOPS    ON 

There  was  never  a  day  so  misty  and  grey 
That  the  blue  was  not  son^ewhere  above 
It. 

There  U  never  a  mountain  lop  ever  so  bleak 
That  some  little  flower  doea  not  love  It 

There  was  never  a  night  so  dreary  and  dark 
That  the  stars  were  not  somewhere  shin- 
ing; 

There  is  never  a  cloud  so  heavy  and  black 
That  It  has  not  a  stiver  lining 

There    is   never    a   waiting    time,    weary   and 

long. 

That  will  not  some  time  have  an  ending. 

The  mxst  beautiful  part  of  the  landscape  Is 

where 

The  shadows  and  sunshine  are  blending 

Up>on   every   life   some   shadows   will   fall. 

But  heaven  sends  the  sunshine  of  love; 
Through  the  rifts  In  the  clouds  we  may.   If 
we  will. 

See  the  beautiful  blue  above. 

Then    let    us    hope    on.    though    the    way    be 
long. 

And  the  darkness  be  gathering  fast; 
For  the  turn  In  the  road  Is  a  lltUe  way  on. 

Where  the  home  llghu  will  greet  us  at  last 


NORTHWEST  TOWN  PIONEER  DAYS 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr  Ajtnunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
Richard  J.  Daley,  the  outstanding  may- 
or of  Chicago.  111.  lias  proclaimed  the 
period  from  May  15  through  May  20  as 
Northwest  Town  Pioneer  Days 

This  period  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
mayor  In  order  that  appropriate  ob- 
servances may  be  held  of  the  130th  an- 
niversary of  the  Near  Northwest  Side, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
neighborhoods  In  Chicago. 

The  festivities  which  have  been  sched- 
uled will  focus  attention  on  130  years  of 
progress  made  by  this  community,  and 
wlU  include  a  torchlight  parade  on  May 
26.  All  the  religious,  civic,  business,  and 
industrial  groups  will  participate  In  the 


parade  and  in  the  other  activities  which 
have  been  scheduled. 

The  130th  anniversary  program  Is  be- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Chlcago-Ashland 
Business  Men's  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  serving  the  community. 
and  the  Community  Advertiser,  a  leading 
neighborhood  newspaper  which  has 
served  for  years  as  a  voice  of  the  com- 
munity imder  the  capable  and  inspired 
guidance  of  its  publisher.  Mr.  Arthur 
Schlmmel. 

Mr.  Wayne  Dunkd.  manager  of  Qold- 
blatfs  Department  Store,  is  serving  a.s 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Mort  Miller,  of  Mort 
Miller.  Inc.,  and  president  of  the  Chl- 
cago-Ashland Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion. Is  cochalrman  of  the  event.  The 
committee  members  Include  Milton  Kap- 
lan. Don  Esrlg.  Jot  Frledland,  John 
Lythke,  Eduardo  Pacheco.  Irving  Lamet, 
Al  Dorenfest,  Abraiiam  Cohen,  Leonard 
Wald.  Isadore  Plnkelsteln,  Irwin  W. 
Mendlesohn.  Al  Piet,  Ralph  Credlo. 
Harold  Plkeo,  Mrs.  Wanda  Skalski. 
Joseph  2Ulka.  Lou  Kwasman.  Mrs.  Sophie 
Aron.  Paul  Grossman,  Edward  Howanlec. 
Meyer  Hirst,  Charles  Dexter.  Robert 
Mendez.  Roy  Oarviood,  Vanta  Coda,  Al 
Moss,  James  H.  Ncwmark,  Larry  Bell. 
Max  Cohen.  Sam  Weiss,  and  Edwaud 
Zable. 

By  their  contributions  and  their  ef- 
forts, I  know  that  the  hard-working  and 
dedicated  members  of  the  committee,  to- 
gether with  all  of  the  members  of  the 
community  who  are  participating  In  the 
Near  Northwest  Pioneer  Days,  will  make 
this  event  a  tremendous  success.  I  com- 
mend all  of  them  for  their  commimlty 
spirit  and  their  best  efforts  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  out- 
standing progress  that  the  Near  North- 
west Side  has  made  because  It  Is  located 
in  the  Seventh  District  of  Illinois,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In  the  Con- 
gres.s. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Congrtssionai.  Rscoro 
the  mayor's  proclamation; 
Paocxj^MaTXON 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Chicago  la  thU  year 
Observing  the  i30th  Anniversary  of  its  in- 
corporation, and 

Whereas.  In  this  connection  the  people  of 
the  admirably  progressive  Near  Northwest 
Side  area  are  planning  observances  which 
win  emphasize  particularly  the  development 
of  this  section  in  consonance  with  the  great 
growth  of  Chicago  as  a  whole:  and 

Whereas,  this  local  celebration  of  the  city's 
anniversary  of  Incorporation  wlU  be  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Chlcago-Ashland 
Businessmen's  AssoclaUon  and  the  Commu- 
nity Advertiser: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  J  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  from  May  IS  through  May  30,  1067 
to  be  Northwest  Town  Pioneer  Days  and 
urge  all  citisens  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  special  events  arranged  for  this  time. 

Dated  this  2nd  day  of  March.  A.D..  1867. 

RICHABD    J.    DaLCT, 

Mayor. 


TRIP   TO   AFRICA   IS   A   NECESSITY 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsuilmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  much  Interest  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "This  Trip  Is  Necessary." 
It  deals  with  the  forthcoming  trip  to 
Africa  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  who  will  be 
accompanied  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  African  Affairs  J.  Wayne  Fred- 
ericks. 

As  a  member  of  the  Suboommlttee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Wayne  Fredericks.  I  have 
found  him  to  be  one  of  our  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  Informed  experts  In  the 
Bureau  of  African  Affairs  at  the  State 
Department,  and  I  most  certainly  sub- 
scribe to  the  Times  editorial  that  his 
achievements  over  the  past  several  years 
have  been  considerable. 

His  contributions  as  a  public  servant 
have  been  outstanding,  and  I  would  hope 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  permit  him  to  leave 
the  Department — a  possibility  mentioned 
In  the  editorial.  His  services  are  too  nec- 
essary to  the  country  and  to  the  public, 
and  I  look  forward  to  a  continued  asso- 
ciation with  him  as  one  of  those  gifted 
Individuals  with  the  foresight  to  know 
what  our  foreign  policy  should  be,  and 
the  devotion  and  persistence  to  carry 
such  policy  through  to  fruition. 

At  this  point  In  the  Corgressiohal 
Record,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  9, 
1967. 

This   Tsir  Is   NrcxsSAST 

The  trip  to  eleven  African  countries  on 
which  Under  Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach 
starts  tomorrow  will  be  the  first  such  swing 
through  Africa  by  anyone  from  State's  top 
layer.  The  trip  Ls  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  Job  will  not  be  easy.  He 
will  try  to  persuade  leaders  of  the  new  Afri- 
ca that  the  United  States  is  not  disengaging 
from  the  oonUnent,  that  WastUngton  re- 
mains Interested  in  their  problems  and  op- 
posed to  perpetuation  of  white  minority  rule 
in  southern  Africa. 

He  will  be  called  on  to  explain  how  the 
United  States,  on  one  side,  can  take  strong 
stands  against  the  white  ret>el  regime  In 
Rhodesia  and  against  South  Africa's  flout- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  in  South  Weet 
Africa  and.  on  the  other,  can  approve  such 
a  spectacular  goodwill  gesture  toward  Pre- 
toria as  the  visit  of  the  carrier  FrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt  to  Capetown. 

The  Under  Secretary's  trip  to  an  area  en- 
tirely avoided  to  date  by  the  most  traveled 
Secretary  of  State  in  our  history  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  persistence  of  J.  Wayne  Fredericks. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Af- 
fairs In  accompanying  Mr.  Katzenbach.  Mr. 
Fredericks  may  be  performing  a  last  public 
service  before  returning  to  private  Ufe. 

In  five  years  of  hard  work  he  has  done 
much  to  persuade  the  State  Department's 
seventh  floor  ttmt  Africa  exists  and  will  not 
go  away— «  considerable  achievement. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  THE  tt.TJI 
OF  OUR  MAIL  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H.  Wit- 
soMl   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


pofait  In  ttK  Rscou)  and  include  extra- 
neous matt^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Postmaster  O'Brien's  proposal 
(o  convert  the  Post  Office  Into  a  non- 
profit Oovemment  corporation  was  the 
catalyst  for  a  nationwide  wave  of  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  ills  of  our  mall 
delivery  system.  Most  of  the  editorials 
praised  the  Postmaster  General  for  his 
forthright  comments,  and  rightfully  so. 
He  has  made  a  bold,  thought-provoking 
recommendation  that  deserves,  and  is  re- 
ceiving, full  consideration  In  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government. 

However,  In  their  haste  to  blame  some- 
one for  the  manifold  problems  our  postal 
service  is  heir  to,  some  editorial  writers 
have  decided  that  the  Congress  Is  the 
principal.  If  not  the  sole,  culprit.  They 
have  even  Implied  that  the  Postmaster 
General  has  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. These  newspapers  are  Incorrect  on 
both  points.  The  Congress  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  admittedly  serious  postal 
problems  that  now  exist  In  our  country. 
Nor  did  our  very  able  and  astute  Post- 
master General  ever  even  suggest  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

To  the  contrary.  In  the  speech  before 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  In 
which  he  proposed  a  postal  corporation, 
Mr.  O'Brien  said  our  postal  problems  are 
rooted  In  history.  Here  Is  what  the  Post- 
master General  said,   and  I  quote: 

Permit  me  to  say  loud  and  clear  that  I  am 
not  focusing  any  criticism  on  Congress  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  Postal  Service  Is 
organized.  Our  organization  is  the  product  of 
evolution,  and  I  think  any  candid  assess- 
ment of  the  record  will  show  that  whenever 
reedy  progreM  has  been  made  during  that 
revolutionary  process.  Congressional  prod- 
ding has  had  much  to  do  with  It. 

It  is  always  more  convenient  If  a  handy 
villain  can  be  found.  But  as  Mr.  O'Brien 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  villain  In  this 
piece — unless  you  can  call  a  system  that 
has  failed  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
times  a  villain. 

Let  me  emphasise  that  most  of  the  edi- 
torials I  have  seen  have  been  construc- 
tive and  have  reflected  an  awareness  of 
the  complexities  involved  In  Mr. 
O'Brien's  proposal. 

But  all  the  editorials,  even  those  which 
Insist  that  what  alls  the  Post  OfHce  Is 
Congress,  and  nothing  more,  contribute 
to  the  Important  national  dialog  now 
underway.  With  permission,  I  win  Insert 
In  the  Record  excerpts  from  editorials  on 
the  postal  service  from  California  and 
other  States  throughout  the  Nation. 

lios  Angeles  Times: 

Final  judgments  cannot  be  made  until 
the  details  are  spelled  ont.  But  it  appears 
that  CBrten  has  oome  up  with  an  Imagtna- 
Uve  and  ptaeUcal  i4>pnMM:b  to  averting  the 
threatened  tuvakilown  m  mall  service. 

President  Johnenn  should  seriously  con- 
■Ider  endocBlng  the  proposal  and  aendlng  it 
on  to  Congreas  tot  action. 

The  Sun,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.: 
Tlie  conclusion  of  the  experts  apparently 
H  that  OongresB  la  going  to  have  to  give  up 
•oow  oC  its  rlgkl  control  over  the  poet&l  s^- 


tem.  PuUlng  out  tradition  Is  even  more  diiB- 
cult  than  i»ulllng  teeth,  but  congressmen 
have  had  their  warning. 

Congress  was  not  designed  to  be  an  ad- 
ministrative txxly,  and  that  Is  what  lias  aUed 
the  Poet  Office  for  these  many  years. 


Independent  Star-News,  Pasadena, 
Calif.: 

Congress  currently  has  before  It  a  $700 
million  mall  rate  increase  and  a  $100  million 
crash  mechanization  program.  Both  are 
necessary,  but  wUl  only  momentarily  shore 
up   the  department's  sagging  efficiency. 

The  entire  problem  Is  In  need  of  urgent 
study.  O'Brien's  proposal  may  be  too  drasUc 
or  not  drastic  enough.  It  even  has  been  sug- 
gested that  postal  rates  be  done  way  with 
entirely  and  the  post  office  be  run  completely 
as  a  public  service.  The  obvious  drawbaclu 
to  tills  soIuUon  put  it  In  the  realm  of  Im- 
possibility, but  It  may  be  more  realistic  than 
many  other  plans  being  given  serious  con- 
sideration. 

News  Tribune,  PuHerton,  Calif.: 

The  postmaster  general  may  not  have  the 
perfect  answer  to  the  problem,  but  at  least 
he  has  provided  a  starting  point  for  serious 
discussions  of  remedial  action.  Congress 
ought  to  pick  up  the  ball. 

The    Commercial    Appeal,    Memphis, 

Tenn. : 

The  calamity  of  postal  c9>eratlons  has  been 
so  dramatically  exposed  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  that  it  should  l>e 
obvious  emergency  treatment  is  vital. 

The  Tuscaloosa  News,  Tuscaloosa, 
Fla.: 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  proposal  for 
replacing  the  present  department  with  a 
public  service  corporation  deserves  serious 
study  and  consideration.  And  above  all,  the 
plight  of  the  nation's  postal  system  demands 
public  Interest  and  understanding. 

We  cannot  continue  to  run  a  space  age 
pKJstal  service  with  pony  express  policies  and 
practices. 

The  Minneapolis  Star,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.: 

O'Brien  has  sprung  a  bold  and  exciting 
idea.  The  change  would  t>e  titanic,  and  the 
proposal  will  be  hashed  over  for  a  long  time. 
Even  if  It  doesn't  suoceed  as  presented,  the 
idea  should  be  the  avenue  to  lesser  reform. 

Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  Ogden, 
Utah: 

This  has  promise  of  being  the  course  long 
needed  to  get  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment out  of  the  doldrums  and  on  its  way 
to  handling  maU  faster,  more  efficiently  and 
cheaper. 

Best  of  aU,  it  could — and  should — get  the 
postal  service  out  of  politics. 

News-Sun,  Waukegan,  HI.: 

Some  people  may  ask  why  the  department 
isn't  completely  divorced  from  government 
and  turned  over  to  private  enterprise.  On  the 
surface,  this  Is  a  reasonable  question.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  run  the  system  on  an  un- 
swerving proflt-and-loss  basis,  private  enter- 
prise would  have  to  heavily  Increase  mail 
rates  to  stay  consistently  In  the  black.  The 
post  oflice  was  never  meant  to  operate 
strictly  by  the  balance  sheet,  but  to  help 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  to  advance 
the  economy.  It  does  so  In  many  ways — such 
as  distributing  books,  periodicals  and  other 
publications  at  a  subsidized  rate.  Small,  but 
useful  publishing  companies  could  be  driven 
out  of  troslness  if  they  had  to  pay  sky-high 
mall  charges. 

Press  Citizen,  Iowa  City,  lorwa: 

The  alternative  appears  to  be  continued 
division  of  decision-making  and  veto  powers 
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among  the  admlnlatration  Oongreaa,  po«tal 
tmlons  and  mall  uaers'  aosoclatioiia.  TbU 
blocks  efllcient  management,  so  we  can  ex- 
pect to  hare  continued  rate  Increaaea  In  an 
effort  to  hold  a  deteriorating  system  together. 
Someday,  hoverer.  things  are  likely  to  get  so 
bad  tbat  the  goverament  corporation  Idea, 
or  something  like  it.  will  come  through  pub- 
lic demand 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah: 

The  O'Brien  plan  Is  too  radical  a  depturture 
from  the  present  system  to  be  endorsed — or 
rej«ct«d — out  of  hand  But  the  O'Brien  plan 
should  not  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  aa  has  hap- 
pened with  so  many  other  Ideas  for  the  im- 
provement of  government  services.  On  the 
contrary,  the  plan  could  well  be  used  as  the 
starting  point  for  a  searching  study  of  the 
Poat  OflBce.  The  department  haa  been  de- 
aerlbed  aa  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  "busl- 
naaaca."  II  so.  it  should  be  operated  like  one 

The  Roanoke  Times,  Roanoke,  Va. ; 

It's  a  spectacular  plan.  It  might  work.  It 
might  not.  But  unlesa  Congress  can  come 
up  with  something  better,  it  seems  worth  a 
try.  In  fact,  alnaost  anything  might  be 
preferable  to  a  system  that  is  still  trying  to 
reoorer  from  the  near-fatal  breakdown  of 
mall  distribution  that  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
west last  year 

The  Columbiu  Ledger,  Columbus,  Oa 

Aa  we  said,  the  Idea  should  not  be  shot 
down  before  there's  time  for  a  complete 
study.  Mr  O'Brien's  proposed  solution  might 
not  ba  the  right  and  appropriate  one  But 
at  least,  it  should  be  given  the  benefit  of 
study.  For  one  way  or  another,  something  Is 
going  to  have  to  give  In  the  operation  of  the 
postal  service  It  Is  growing  Into  nn  unman- 
ageable monster 

Journal  Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio . 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P  O'Brien  » 
radical  propoaal  to  overhaul  the  V  S  mall 
system  la  welcome 

The  Scranton  Times,  Scranton,  Pa. : 

The  O'Brien  propoaal  may  not  get  very  far 
Congraaa  Is  Jealous  of  Its  power  to  fix  p>oetal 
rates.  Moreover,  many  members  of  Congress 
contend  that  the  Pounding  Pnthers  Intended 
tbs  Post  Office  Department  to  coiistltute  a 
pubUc  service  and  not  necessarily  a  self-sup- 
porting Institution  But  at  least  Mr  O'Brien 
baa  advanced  an  idea  that  is  certain  to  stir 
up  a  lot  of  debate 


Transcript.       North 


North      Adarn^ 
Adams,  Mass  : 

The  most  intriguing — and  refreshing — 
idee  to  come  from  Washington  In  a  long 
time  was  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P 
O'Brien's  plan  to  abolish  the  present  postal 
system  and  replace  It  with  a  non-profit  gov- 
ernment corporation 

Adirondack  Dally  Enterprise,  Saranac 
Lake.  N.Y 

Two  business  communities  benefit  from  the 
post  office  and.  in  our  view,  unnecessarily 
One  la  the  newspaper  Industry  and  the  second 
la  the  Industry  that  produces  so-called 
"Junk"  mall  and  the  businesses  that  use  that 
form  of  advertising 

At  every  meeting  of  publishers,  whether  of 
newspapers  or  magazines,  there  is  a  valiant 
defense  of  the  present  low  rates  for  publica- 
tions, rates  which  cost  the  taxpayers  many 
mllllona  of  dollars. 

The  ortgloal  purpose  of  this  low  rate  was 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  But  this  was  the 
only  medium  of  communications,  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  before  radio  or  tele- 
vlalon.  We  find  it  ridiculous  to  insist  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  requires  that  the 
federal  government  should  deliver  either  The 


Enterprise  or  Time  and  Life  magazines  at  a 
oost  to  the  US   taxpayer 

News-Register,  'Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 
So  It  was  good  to  hear  the  splendid  pro- 
posal by  Postnaaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  whereby  he 
would  abolish  the  Poet  Office  Department  aa 
a  part  of  the  Cabinet,  and  turn  It  Into  a  non- 
profit oorporaUon  operated  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors and  managed  by  a  professional 
executive  appointed  by  the  board  Certainly 
the  Idea  offers  something  better  than  con- 
tinual postal  deflclta,  poor  service  and  higher 
rates 


CREDIT  UNION  LEGISLATION 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Moorh£ad)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  today 
voted,  with  my  full  and  complete  support, 
to  report  the  bill  H  R  9682,  which  would 
liberalize  the  rules  under  which  officers, 
directors,  and  members  of  supervisory 
and  credit  committees  of  Federal  credit 
unions  may  borrow  from  their  own  credit 
unions 

Many  credit  unions,  particularly 
smaller  ones,  have  found  present  law  a 
handicap  to  obtaining  and  holding  the 
services  of  qualified  officials  I  am  glad 
that  this  needed  legislation  is  starting  to 
move  in  the  Congre-ss  of  the  United 
SUtes 


MISSILES 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thl^  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  should  like  next  to  discuss  the  Army's 
fiscal  year  1968  program  for  the  pro- 
curement of  missiles,  and  repair  parts, 
for  which  authorization  Is  also  sought. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program  Ls  $769.2 
million,  or  appro.xlmately  13  percent  of 
the  PE!hiA  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968 
The  program  as  presented  will  provide 
for  the  introduction  of  the' Tow  missile, 
and  for  the  continued  procurement  of  the 
Chaparral.  Redeye.  Lance,  and  Shillelagh 
missile  systems,  as  well  as  for  the  en- 
hancement of  the  capablliliea  of  other 
existing  systems 

Tow  is  a  tube-launched,  optically 
tracked,  wire-guided  missile  designed  for 
use  by  the  infantryman  to  destroy  enemy 
tanks,  armored  vehicles,  and  pillboxes. 
It  is  crew- portable  and  can  be  mounted 
on  either  a  light  vehicle,  such  as  the 
Mule,  Jeep,  and  armored  personnel  car- 
rier, or  fired  from  the  ground.  Its  range, 
accuracy,  and  ease  of  operation  greatly 
exceed  those  of  the  Entac  missile  and 
106-mm.  recollless  rifle  which  it  replaces. 


Chaparral  Is  a  ground-to-air  adapta- 
tion of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  alr-to-alr 
Sidewinder.  The  missile  launcher  Is 
mounted  on  a  full-tracked,  self-propelled 
carrier,  affording  a  high  degree  of  mo- 
bility and  maneuverability.  The  system, 
when  operational,  will  provide  low-alti- 
tude defense  against  enemy  aircraft  in 
forward  combat  areas. 

Redeye  Is  a  man- transportable, 
shoulder-fired,  guided  missile  developed 
for  use  by  frontline  combat  units  for 
close- In  air  defense.  It  Is  being  procured 
for  both  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps 

Lance  is  a  lightweight,  highly  mobile, 
surface-to-surface  missile  system  de- 
signed to  provide  nuclear  as  well  as  con- 
ventional firepower.  Lance  will  replace 
Honest  John,  providing  improved  ac- 
curacy, range,  and  mobility.  Lance  may 
be  launched  from  a  modified  full-tracked 
personnel  carrier,  which  serves  as  both 
transporter  and  launcher,  or  from  a 
lightweight  towed  launcher. 

Shillelagh  Is  a  command  guided  mis- 
sile which  Is  fired  from  a  gun  tube  that 
is  also  capable  of  firing  conventional  am- 
munition. It  is  a  dlrect-flre.  surface-to- 
surface  missile  for  attack  of  moving  or 
sUtlonary  Urgets.  The  Shillelagh  sys- 
tem, with  Its  152-mm.  gun  launcher,  will 
comprise  the  principal  armament  on  the 
Army's  new  armored  reconnaissance/ 
airborne  assault  vehicle,  XM551 — Gen- 
eral Shertdan— and  the  M60A1E1- 
M60A1E2  tank. 

The  program  includes  $269  million  for 
the  procurement  and  manufacture  of 
long  lead-time  components  for  the  Nike 
X  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  defense  system 
This  is  the  second  year  increment  and. 
together  with  $153.5  million  authorized 
in  fiscal  year  1967,  constitutes  the  re- 
quired amount  to  begin  Nike  X  pro- 
curement should  a  decision  be  made  to 
provide  a  ballistic  missile  defense  for 
the  United  SUtes. 

Other  missile  program  costs  Include 
the  purchase  of  additional  target  mis- 
siles; production  base  support;  procure- 
ment of  additional  towed  Hawk  tactical 
and  maintenance  float  sets,  and  self-pro- 
pelled training  equipment  items;  the  pro- 
curement of  improved  Pershing  ground 
support  equipment  to  better  perform  the 
Quick  Reaction  Alert  role:  and  funds 
for  the  land  combat  support  system — 
Less — and  electronic,  automatic,  multi- 
purpose assembly  of  test  and  repair 
equipment  for  use  in  maintaining  the 
Shillelagh,  Tow,  and  Lance  missile  sys- 
tems in  the  field. 

Missile  parts,  at  a  dollar  value  of  $37.9 
million,  are  programed  for  initial  pro- 
visioning and  replenishment. 
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EDWARD  P  MORGAN  SAYS  "MIS- 
GUIDED REPUBLICAN  SCHEME 
THREATENS  SCHOOL  AID' 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Irum  Indiana  LMr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,   one 


of  tbe  ablest  eommentatan  on  piMlc  af- 
fair* In  oar  ooantry  Is  SdwardP.  Mmsan 
of  ttie  ABC  radio  netvwnk. 

I  ask  unanlmoai  oonaeni  to  Insert  1b 
the  RxooKB  a  onliinin  excenited  from  Mr. 
Morgan's  broadcast.  Hae  oolumn  Is  en- 
UUed,  "Misguided  Republican  Sctieme 
Threatens  Federal  School  Aid." 
Misguided  Republican  Schems  THnanEm 
FXDBEAi.  School  Am 
(By  Edward  P.  Morgan) 

Two  years  ago,  tor  the  flrat  tlms  In  ttie 
natlon'a  history,  Oongrew  began  to  provide 
federal  aid  to  grade  schnois  and  blgb  acbooU. 

It  was  a  maastve  belated  blood  timnafualon 
against  tbe  educattonal  anenUa  that  has  af- 
flicted especially  Anierlca's  poor  like  an  en- 
demic disease  for  generations.  This  was  no 
miracle  drug  and  there  were  some  mlstakea 
In  Its  application.  But  its  needle  was  alnted 
at  the  right  target:  tbe  vlcloos  circle  of  Ig- 
norance in  which  the  natlon'a  needy  are 
trapped.  To  Improve  themselves  they  need 
jobs.  But  to  get  and  bold  Jobs  they  need 
training.  In  tbe  past  educational  opportuni- 
ties open  to  them  have  been  strikingly  lim- 
ited, Btiocklngly  inferior  and  for  tbe  most 
part  they  have  not  been  able  to  aflocd  tbe 
extra  training  neoessary  to  develop  more 
than  manual  labor  skills  demanded  by  an 
Increasingly  specialized  and  mechanized 
economy. 

But  this  national  help  to  the  grass  roots 
was  a  bright  beginning  to  combat  the  blight. 
The  bogeyman  raised  In  tbe  frightened, 
prejudiced  minds  of  some  at  a  big  govern- 
ment brainwashing  the  population  by  dic- 
tating school  curricula  turned  out  to  be  a 
limp  scarecrow. 

Admittedly  there  has  been  some  bureau- 
craUc  Imperlousness  and  more  red  tape  than 
necessary.  Give  an  ofBclal  the  opportunity  to 
circulate  a  form  and  he  all  too  often  Is  In- 
clined to  attach  more  Importanoe  to  the 
form  tban  tbe  substance.  This,  of  course, 
proves  Parkinson's  Law,  that  the  more  blanks 
there  are  to  ail  out.  tbe  emptier  tbe 
efflcleucy. 

The  Ingenlousness  of  tbe  school  aid  legis- 
lation, however,  lay  In  Its  ability  to  clear  two 
bigger  obstacles:  the  antagonisms  ol  race 
and  religion.  It  was  a  must,  of  course,  that 
the  federal  law  provide  equality  of  educa- 
tional benefits  to  Negro  children.  The  consti- 
tutional separation  of  churcb  and  state 
foreclosed  the  possibility  of  earmarking  tax 
dollars  for  parochial  schools,  as  such.  Some 
state  constitutions  forbid  outright  public  aid 
to  church-supported  schools.  No  federal 
money  now  goes  directly  to  prU-ate  or  paro- 
chial schools. 

The  compromise  came  through  by-passing 
the  category  of  the  school.  In  effect,  and  con- 
sidering the  category  of  need  of  the  ptrlnclpal 
objective  of  the  whole  exercise,  the  child. 
The  result  has  been  a  new-found  coopera- 
tion between  government  officials  and  public 
and  private  school  ofBclals  at  a  local  level  to 
provide  children  who  have  never  had  them 
before  such  things  as  remedial  reading,  a 
guidance  counselor  or  a  hot  breakfast. 

But  now  this  whole  Intricate  apparatus  la 
In  danger  of  being  swept  away  tbrongh  a 
sinister  combination  of  misguided  Republi- 
can Ingenuity  and  the  vlndlctlvenese  of  some 
diehard  segregationists  smarting  under  fed- 
eral compulsion— 13  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision— to  Integrate  public  schools. 

Without  committee  hearings,  GOP  Rep, 
Albert  Quie  (Minn.)  has  introduced— and 
changed  it  basUly  several  times — an  amend- 
ment to  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation act  which  would  substitute  block 
grants  to  states  for  aid  now  going  to  local 
communities.  On  the  surface  this  seems  a 
reasonable  projection  of  the  "creative  fed- 
eralism" the  Johnson  Administration  baa 
talked  so  much  about. 
Beneath    the  surface,   however,   the   Qule 


It  a  booby-trai).  MoMllstng  sop- 
port  from  oonaervaU««B  by  its  plUloaoplty  tt 
tax-^hartog  to  oownlsibalMies  "too  anicb 
laterU  oootrat."  Ms  tanauJa  would  aaooats 
fuadto  to  states  «n  ttm  bosk  of  tite  rslaUv* 
■toabsr  «(  mthm\\  ags  chlMna  sad  tlw  rela- 
««•  IneoMs  par  «Mld  la  «aoh  state. 

Tbe  Ironic  flaw  la  this  arttbmctle  is  that 
It  would  hurt  both  tiM  poorest  and  the  rlch- 
«st  statBS.  AU  the  southern  and  border 
Msryland-^ircMild  get  leas 
an  states  which  alrefMly 
are  among  the  lowest  In  per-pupll  expendl- 
toTC  for  sdoeatton.  But  IVew  York,  California, 
nUnoU,  Hew  Jersey  and  Texas  would  be  In- 
jured too.  With  Mg  populations  ttaey  have 
soi&s  of  the  largest  numbers  of  educationally- 
deprived  children  In  school  wbo  need  more 
financial  help. 

That's  not  all.  Punds  for  that  political 
orphan,  the  Dlalrlet  of  Oolumbia,  would  be 
cut  almoot  in  half.  (Tests  Just  released  show 
that  stDdents  In  four  out  of  five  District 
schools  are  poor  readers  and  below  tbe  na- 
tional average.) 

Tlie  Qule  amendment  also  would  Jeopard- 
ise If  not  wipe  out  school  aid  to  migrant 
workers'  ohUdren,  American  Indians,  and  de- 
pendents of  gOTsramant  workMv  overseas. 
It  would  further  weaken  tbe  fledgling  Teach- 
er Corps  as  well  as  deprive  bandlcai^ied  and/ 
or  delinquent  children  whom  federal  school 
funds  now  help. 

The  Leadership  Conference,  an  Influential 
civil  rights  lobby,  opposes  the  amendment, 
fearing  that  in  a  splte-tbe-faoe  mood,  the 
South  will  prefer  to  cut  off  the  nose  of  pres- 
ent federal  funds  and  accept  leas  under  the 
Qule  formula  In  order  to  continue  the  blind 
flght  for  "states'  rights." 

A  mixture  of  misunderstanding,  prejudice 
and  oomplacency  eould  allow  the  Qule 
amendment  to  reverse  the  progress  In  pri- 
mary and  MocBdary  eduoatlon.  In  a  recent 
speech,  one  of  the  nation's  most  valuable 
public  servanu.  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Sec.  John  Gardner,  said: 

"I  understand  the  love  of  complacency. 
But  down  that  path  lies  the  decay  and  ruin 
of  this  great  nation." 


AFL-CIO  CALLS  FOR  BIPARTISAN 
SUPPORT  OP  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SE(X>NDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
(H.R.  7819) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Beademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAa  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
list  of  those  concerned  with  tlie  educa- 
tion of  American  children  who  have  en- 
dorsed continuation  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is  growing 
dally.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
has  now  Joined  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  and  a  host  of  others  In  en- 
dorsing continuation  of  the  present,  suc- 
cessful program  of  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  children. 

As  the  AFL-CIO  statement  points  out, 
the  Qule  substitutes  were  "never  con- 
sidered by  any  congressional  committee. 
It  was  introduced  after  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  had  held 
lengthy  hearings  on  ESEA  and  had  re- 
ported out  H.R.  7819." 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  the  Qule  sntasUtutes  have 
been  amended  wihgtitnaniiy  aeveial 
times.  Tbe  AFL-CIO  says  four  times,  but 
I  have  lost  exact  count  at  tUs  point 
Tbls  Is  no  way  to  legislate  in  such  an  im- 
portant area  as  tbe  education  of  Amer- 
ican children. 

Mr,  Speaker,  H.R.  7819  "Includes  no 
radical  changes  and  creates  no  new  areas 
of  controversy.  It  strengthens  the 
ESEA."  These  are  the  conclusions  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Ootuvdl.  I  urge 
my  col  leagues  to  read  the  full  statement. 
Statkment     bt     the     APL-CIO     Kajcutive 

COTTTTCn.    ON    STTPPOBT   OF  THE   ElXMENTAKT 
ANTJ    SBCOITDAEY   EirtTCaTTON    ACT   OF    1987 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Of  1965  has  been  hailed  widely  and  cor- 
rectly as  historic  legislation  providing  a 
breakthrough  In  the  area  of  federal  aid  to 
education. 

Today,  this  legislation  is  In  serious  Jeop- 
ardy. The  APL-CIO  Kxecutlve  Council  Is 
determined  that  the  great  educational  gains 
achieved  by  the  89th  Congress  shall  not  be 
destroyed. 

Despite  support  for  the  continuation  of 
ESEA  from  every  major  educational  organi- 
zation, the  vast  majority  of  state  school 
superintendents,  local  school  districts,  and 
the  non-public  school  organizations,  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  chosen  to  make  this 
vital  legislation  a  partisan  political  Issue. 

■Waving  the  banner  of  "federal  control." 
this  Republican  lead3rshlp  la  seeking  to  wipe 
out  ESEA  and  fiubstltut<>  a  form  of  financial 
"block  grants  to  the  states.  In  playing  politics 
with  the  education  of  America's  youth,  the 
Republican  leadership  Is  grullty  of  a  national 
disservice. 

Over  eight  million  educationally  deprived 
children  In  vlrtuaUy  all  of  the  country's 
23.000  school  districts  already  have  received 
direct  benefits  under  ESEA.  This  far-reach- 
ing law  has  established  a  national  policy 
directed  at  meeting  the  special  needs  oX  the 
educatlo"  ally  poor. 

As  proposed  by  Rep.  Albert  Qule  (R. 
Minn.),  the  Republican  substitute  would 
permit  the  states  to  lgn<»*  this  national 
policy.  It  would.  Instead,  permit  the  In- 
dlvid\ial  states  to  practice  economic  dis- 
crimination. 

Block  grants  can  only  Intensify  the  pres- 
ent financial  conflicts  l>etween  tbe  large 
cities  and  respective  state  governments.  Pro- 
grams developed  at  the  state  level  can  pro- 
vide no  federal  guarantee  that  funds  will 
go  where  they  are  most  needed — to  help  the 
chUdren  of  the  slums  and  the  rural  de- 
pressed areas. 

The  block  grant  approach  also  threatens 
to  rekindle  the  fiames  of  controversy  over 
the  state-church  Issue  that  frustrated  enact- 
ment  of  federal  aid  to  education  for  over  20 
years.  Private  school  organizations  are  deeply 
concerned  that  their  students  wUl  no  longer 
be  able  to  participate  In  many  federal  pro- 
grams If  thes^  programs  are  administered 
by  state  departments  of  education. 

But  there  is  much  more  that  Is  wrong 
with  the  Qule  substitute. 

The  substitute  was  never  considered  by  any 
Congressional  committee.  It  was  Introduced 
after  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee had  held  lengthy  hearings  on  ESEA 
and  had  reported  out  HJl.  7819. 

The  allocation  formtila  as  now  spelled-out 
in  the  QiUe  substitute  provides  half  the 
states  with  less  funds  than  they  would  re- 
ceive under  H.R.  7819.  These  are  the  states 
most  In  need:  those  with  low  per  pupU  ex- 
p>endltures  and  those  with  the  largest  number 
of  youths  living  in  property. 

The  original  Qule  proposal  has  now  been 
amended  four  times  In  an  effort  to  gain  new 
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poUUcsi  support.  R«p.  Qule  hM  modlOed  his 
block  gituit  approach  to  provide  thAt  at  lea<t 
50  p«rcent  of  a  state's  grant  be  used  for  the 
•ducatlonaUy  disadvantaged  Under  H  H  7819, 
ho««T«r.  80  percent  of  the  federal  funds  muM 
b«  UMd  for  this  purpose. 

The  Qule  substitute  also  prohibits  the  use 
of  saoh  funds  for  general  classroom  construc- 
tion and  improved  teacher  salarle*.  while — 
at  Um  same  time — elLaxinatlng  provisions  for 
such  successfully  operating  programs  as  the 
Teacher  Corps,  aid  for  the  children  of  mi- 
grant workers,  foster  children,  and  many 
otb«rs. 

The  Qule  substitute  also  has  a  detrimental 
•fleet  oo  cItU  rights.  The  ellmlnaUon  of 
"federal  control"  will  not  make  it  easier 
to  enforce  dceegregauon  guidelines.  A  cut- 
back In  funds  to  the  cities  will  punuh  severe- 
ly the  economically  poor  children  of  minority 
group*. 

The  Qule  substitute  would  reduce  by  WSl 
million  nacal  IWW  authorizations  provided 
in  HJl.  7819.  No  such  reduction  Is  Justified 

HJt.  7819,  In  direct  contrast  to  the  Qu!o 
•ubatltute,  continues  the  popular  programs 
bom  In  19«6  that  have  earned  wide  public 
and  Congreeo«onaJ  support  The  bill  Includes 
no  radical  changes  and  creates  no  new  areas 
of  controversy  It  strengthens  BSEA.  Instead 
of  deatroylng  it  as  propoeed  by  Qule 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  is  con- 
vinced that  the  education  of  our  i/outh  is 
too  important  to  be  dragged  into  the  partl- 
jan.  pollflcal  arena  We  are  conftdent  that 
mmny  Republican  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  share  these  mevs 

The  Art-CIO  Executive  Council,  there- 
fore, urges  the  members  of  both  part\es  in 
the  House  to  join  together  in  rejecting  the 
9iii«  substitute  and  giving  bipartisan  sup- 
port to  H  R  7819 — a  continuation  of  the 
l*7%dmark  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act 

BoarroN  globe  urges  defeat  op 

QUTE  BILL 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanlmoius  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr  BnADEatAsl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRS  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  editorial  comments 
I  have  seen  about  the  proposed  amend- 
ments of  RepresenUtlve  Albkht  Quii  to 
do  away  with  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Boston  Globe  of  May  1.  1967 

The  Boston  Globe.  like  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  becomes 
one  more  significant  voice  In  support  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1967  'HR 
7819). 

The  editorial  follows ; 

School  Aid  DivrasioNS 

The  "Republican  plan  '  for  revamping  the 
administration's  elementary  and  secondary 
education  program  would  carry  more  weight 
If  Its  principal  backers  were  not  men  who 
bad  voted  up,  down  and  across  against  prac- 
tically every  ald-to-educatlon  bill  which  has 
conae  up  in  the  past  decade 

The  amendment  which  Rep.  Albert  Qule  of 
Mlniteaota  has  offered  on  behalf  of  twelve 
O.O.P.  colleagues  Is  a  serlo  s  one.  It  accepts 
the  fact  that  Federal  aid  to  education  is  here 
to  stay.  But  by  substituting  block  grant  ap- 
propriations to  the  states  for  the  present 
•y«t«m  of  allocations  by  categories  It  would 


take  most  of  the  punch  and  effectiveness  out 
of  the  Federal  program, 

HKW  Secretary  John  W.  Oardner  summed 
the  situauon  up  when  he  said:  "The  Qiile 
substitute  would  spread  assistance  over  no 
wide  an  area  that  It  would  be  no  more  than 
a  thin  fllm  of  Federal  funds  on  top  of  a  vast 
ocean  of  educational  needs." 

It  would  also  eliminate  Important  Federal 
safeguards.  Southern  Democrats  are  rallying 
behind  the  amendment  In  the  belief  that  1( 
would  scratcb  Federal  guidelines  on  discrim- 
ination There  Is  no  doubt  that  It  would 
sharply  curtail  Federal  control  over  the  kind 
of  programs  to  be  aided  It  might  reopen  the 
old  controversy  over  church-schcxjl  aid. 

Congress  should  forget  these  diversions  and 
get  back  on  the  track 


A  BILL  FHDR  THE  LONG-TERM  CAPI- 
TAL INVESTMENT  IN  OUR  COUN- 
TKYS  PRIME  ASSET:  OUR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr  BarrbttI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
countr>'s  greatest  ass«"t  Is  Its  people  and 
particularly  its  youth  And  I  for  one  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  best  Investment  In 
our  youth,  as  well  as  our  country.  Is  to 
encourage  and  provide  for  their  educa- 
tion, particularly  higher  education.  I  re- 
fer here  to  education  beyond  the  high 
school  level,  not  Just  college,  but  also 
accredited  business,  trade,  technical,  and 
other  vocational  schools  The  Federal 
Government  Is  presently  encouraging 
this  In  a  number  of  ways;  but,  to  date,  we 
have  failed  to  squarely  face  the  high  cost 
of  acquiring  thLi  level  of  education.  To 
meet  this  situation  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  to  allow  a  credit  against  Income  Ux 
for  certain  expenses  Incurred  In  provid- 
ing higher  education. 

The  bill  provides  an  Income  tax  credit 
on  the  first  $1,500  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  supplies  to  aoiyone  who  pays  these 
expenses  for  a  student  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education.  Including  business 
and  trade  schools  The  amount  of  the 
credit  Is  75  percent  of  the  first  $300,  50 
percent  of  the  next  $200.  and  25  percent 
of  the  next  $1,000  The  maximum  credit 
allowable  for  any  one  student  is  $575 
The  tax  credit  is  available  to  anyone  who 
pays  tuition  expervses 

Anyone  financing  more  than  one  stu- 
dent, a  parent  with  two  children  In  col- 
lege or  business  school,  for  example, 
could  get  a  credit  of  this  amount  for 
each  child,  it  is  available  to  other  rela- 
tives; it  is  available  to  students  who  are 
working  to  put  themselves  through 
school  and  pay  their  own  expenses,  and 
It  is  available  to  those  who  would  like 
to  help  deserving  students 

Mr  Speaker,  we  know  that  the  cost  of 
education  In  general  and  particularly 
going  to  college,  business,  or  trade 
school  has  risen  and  will  continue  to  rise. 
The  present  programs  which  help  those 
desiring  to  further  their  education  are 
Inadequate  and  InsufBclent  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  majority  of  American  fami- 


lies. As  the  costs  of  education  continue 
to  rise,  the  burden  will  continue  to  fall 
the  hardest  on  the  lower  and  middle  in- 
come groups — who  are  struggling  to  pay 
bills,  buy  their  homes,  and  educate  their 
children.  This  bill  Is  designed  to  provide 
direct  help  to  those  In  the  lower  and 
middle  Income  groups  In  the  United 
Slates. 

It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that  the 
Congress  recognize  this  need  for  fur- 
thering the  education  of  our  people.  In- 
creasing one's  education  generally  In- 
creases one's  earning  power — so  this 
would  be.  In  effect,  a  long-term,  capital 
Investment  in  our  country's  prime  asset 
and  future.  Just  as  some  tax  relief  is  rec- 
ognized for  such  items  as  large  medical 
bills  and  property  loss  or  damage,  so 
must  there  be  some  relief  for  the  high 
cost  of  education. 
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POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RtcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
food  stamp  program  Recent  action  taken 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  by 
amending  H  R.  1318  to  Increase  State 
participation  In  the  cost  of  the  program 
by  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  bonus  cou- 
pons will,  In  my  opinion,  place  the  pro- 
gram in  great  Jeopardy  I  fear  that  many 
States.  Including  my  own  of  New  York, 
win  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
gram Those  who  need  the  program — 
persons  In  the  lowest  Income  brackets 
and  those  on  pubUc  assistance — will  suf- 
fer. The  program  has  been  an  Important 
one  In  combating  poverty  and  In  per- 
mitting these  people  adequate  amounts 
of  proper  food. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  oppose  the  com- 
mittee action  to  limit  fund  authoriza- 
tion through  fiscal  1967  The  bill,  as  in- 
troduced, had  provided  for  open-end  au- 
thorization. Without  the  need  for  new 
authorization  by  Congress  each  year,  I 
think  this  provision  should  be  restored  to 
H  R    1318 

The  food  stamp  program,  put  Into  ef- 
fect by  Public  Law  525  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, authorized  appropriations  for  3 
years  through  June  30  of  this  year.  The 
program  requires  the  participating  fam- 
ily to  use  some  of  Its  own  Income  to  pur- 
chase food,  and  provides  them  with  the 
opportimlty  to  buy  more  and  better  foo^i 
for  less  money.  This  Is  not  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. There  Is  no  reason  for  any  citizen 
of  this  coimtry  of  great  abundance  and 
food  surplus  to  go  hungry  or  to  lack  a 
proper,  nutritious  diet. 

Although  the  food  stsunp  program  is 
not  yet  in  operation  In  New  York  City, 
it  has  been  In  operation  In  other  sec- 
tions of  New  York  State  We  have  re- 
quested the  program  for  New  York  City 
for  fiscal  1968  and.  hopefully,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  give  approval 
If  State  funds  are  available  to  match 


Federal  fimds.  It  Is  estimated  that  more 
than  200.000  will  benefit  If  It  goes  Into 
effect.  However,  at  the  projected  level  of 
the  program  for  next  year,  the  amend- 
ment to  add  the  20  percent  assessment 
will  cost  my  State  $6  million  for  the 
food  stamp  program — an  Incretise  of  $4.4 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  41  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  support  the  food  stamp 
program.  More  than  2  million  low-ln- 
oome,  needy  families  throughout  the 
country  are  being  assisted.  Many  other 
States,  Just  as  my  State  of  New  York, 
have  Indicated  that  they  desire  to  initiate 
the  program.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
strongly  opposing  H.R.  1318,  as  amended 
and  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  The  States  participating 
In  the  program  and  those  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate should  not  be  penalized  by  a 
burdensome  20 -percent  additional  cost. 

When  H.R.  1318  comes  to  the  House 
floor  I  will  support  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  20-percent  assessment,  and 
I  will  also  support  an  amendment  to  re- 
store open-end  authorization. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has 
added  its  voice  to  the  rising  chorus  of 
opponents  of  the  Qule  substitute  for  the 
1967  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Elducation  Act. 

The  statement  adopted  by  the  execu- 
tive council  Is  a  good  summary  of  the 
major  arguments  against  the  substitute, 
and  I  urge  Members  of  Congress  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  read  it. 

Like  many  of  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  committed  for  years 
to  the  proposition  that  there  Is  a  national 
Interest  in  Improving  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  education  available  to  the 
young  people  of  America.  And  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  legislate  in 
that  national  interest. 

It  took  years  of  hard  work  and  prep- 
aration by  many  Americans — In  and  out 
of  Congress— to  enact  finally  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  In 
1965.  Although  I  do  not  believe  the  act 
is  perfect,  I  am  very  proud  to  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  when  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  was  put  to- 
gether and  finally  reported  for  action  by 
the  full  House.  I  think  each  of  us  who 
served  in  the  last  Congress  and  who  sup- 
ported thLs  landmark  legislation  can  be 
proud  of  the  programs  it  authorized.  It 
represents  a  good  foundation  upon  which 
to  build. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  has  been  good 
for  America.  The  Education  and  Labor 


Committee  has  reported  a  good  bill  to 
extend  and  expand  this  program,  and  I 
hope  Members  of  the  House  will  support 
the  committee  bill  and  oppose  the  Qule 
substitute. 

For  the  information  of  readers  of  the 
CoNCRZssiONAL  RicoRD,  I  Insert  the  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  In  support  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
to  be  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  The  statement 
follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil ON  Support  of  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education  Act   op   1967 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  has  been  hailed  widely  and  cor- 
rectly as  historic  legislation  providing  a 
breakthrough  in  the  area  of  federal  aid  to 
education. 

Today,  this  legislation  is  in  serious 
jeopardy.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive  CoimcU  Is 
determined  that  the  great  educational  gains 
achieved  by  the  89th  Congress  shall  not  be 
destroyed. 

Despite  support  for  the  continuation  of 
ESEA  from  every  major  educational  organi- 
zation, the  vast  majority  of  state  school 
superintendents,  local  school  districts,  and 
the  non-public  school  organizations,  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  chosen  to  make  this  vital 
legislation  a  partisan  political  issue. 

Waving  the  banner  of  "federal  control," 
this  Republican  leadership  is  seeking  to  wipe 
out  ESEA  and  substitute  a  form  of  financial 
block  grant«  to  the  states.  In  playing  politics 
with  the  education  of  America's  jrouth,  the 
Republican  leadership  Is  guilty  of  a  national 
disservice. 

Over  eight  million  educationally  deprived 
children  In  virtually  all  of  the  country's 
23,000  school  districts  already  have  received 
direct  benefits  under  ESEA.  This  far-reaching 
law  has  established  a  national  policy  directed 
at  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  educa- 
tionally poor. 

As  proposed  by  Rep.  Albert  Qule  (R , 
Minn.) ,  the  Republican  substitute  would  per- 
mit the  states  to  Ignore  this  national  policy. 
It  would,  instead,  permit  the  individual 
states  to  practice  economic  discrimination. 

Block  grants  can  only  intensify  the  pres- 
ent financial  conflicts  between  the  large 
cities  and  respective  state  governments. 
Programs  developed  at  the  state  level  can 
provide  no  federal  guarantee  that  funds  will 
go  where  they  are  most  needed — to  help  the 
children  of  the  slums  and  the  rural  depressed 
areas. 

The  block  grant  approach  also  threatens  to 
rekindle  the  flames  of  controversy  over  the 
state-church  Issue  that  frustrated  enactment 
of  federal  aid  to  education  for  over  20  years. 
Private  school  organizations  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  their  students  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  participate  in  many  federal  programs 
if  these  programs  are  administered  by  state 
departments  of  education. 

But  there  is  much  more  that  Is  wrong  with 
the  Qule  substitute. 

The  substitute  was  never  considered  by 
any  Congressional  committee.  It  was  Intro- 
duced after  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  had  held  lengthly  hearings  on 
ESEA  and  had  reported  out  H.R.  7819. 

The  allocation  formula  as  now  spelled-out 
In  the  Qule  substitute  provides  half  the 
states  with  lees  funds  than  they  would  re- 
ceive under  H.R.  7819.  These  are  the  states 
most  in  need:  those  with  low  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures and  those  with  the  largest  nimi- 
ber  of  youths  living  In  poverty. 

The  original  Qule  proposal  has  now  been 
amended  four  times  in  an  effort  to  gain  new 
poUtlcal  support.  Rep.  QtUe  has  modified  his 
block  grant  approach  to  provide  that  at  least 


50  percent  of  a  state's  grant  be  used  for  the 
educationally  disadvantaged.  Under  'B.S.. 
7819,  however,  80  percent  of  the  federal 
funds  must  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  Quie  substitute  also  prohibits  the  use 
of  such  funds  for  general  classroom  con- 
struction and  Improved  teacher  salaries, 
while — at  the  same  time — eliminating  pro- 
visions for  such  successfully  operating  pro- 
grams as  the  Teacher  Corps,  aid  for  the  chil- 
dren of  migrant  workers,  foster  chUdren,  and 
many  others. 

The  Qule  substitute  also  has  a  detrimental 
effect  on  civil  rights.  The  elimination  of 
"federal  control"  will  not  make  it  easier  to 
enforce  desegregation  g^delines.  A  cutback 
in  funds  to  the  cities  will  punish  severely 
the  economically  poor  children  of  minority 
groups. 

The  Quie  substitute  would  reduce  by  $281 
million  fiscal  1969  authorizations  provided 
in  H.R.  7819.  No  such  reducUon  is  JusUfied. 

H.R.  7819,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Qule 
substitute,  continues  the  popular  programs 
born  In  1965  that  have  earned  wide  public 
and  Congressional  support.  The  bill  includes 
no  radical  changes  and  creates  no  new  areas 
of  controversy.  It  strengthens  BSEA,  instead 
of  destroying  it  as  proposed  by  Qule. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  is  con- 
vinced that  the  education  of  our  youth  is  too 
Impyortant  to  be  dragged  into  the  partisan, 
political  arena.  We  are  confident  that  many 
Republican  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives share  these  views. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  there- 
fore, urges  the  members  of  both  pjartles  in 
the  House  to  Join  together  in  rejecting  the 
Qule  substitute  and  giving  bipartisan  sup- 
port to  H.R.  7819 — a  continuation  of  the 
landmark  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  TALMADGE 
AT  GEORGIA  STATE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  CONGRESSIONAL 
DINNER 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stuckey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  the  Georgia  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
has  been  honoring  the  staff  members  of 
our  Congress  with  an  annual  dinner  to 
show  appreciation  for  the  loyal  diligence 
of  these  men  and  women  who  assist  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  serving  their  con- 
stituents. 

And.  each  year,  the  members  of  the 
Georgia  delegation  and  their  staff  look 
forward  to  the  fine  dinner  which  is  held 
by  our  outstanding  chamber  of 
commerce. 

At  this  year's  annual  dinner,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  our  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  Honorable  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge,  as  he  addressed  the 
more  than  500  people  present. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Talmadge's  re- 
marks concerning  civil  disobedience  and 
free  speech  are  particularly  pertinent  at 
this  time;  a  time  when  crime  is  on  the 
increase  in  our  country.  I  would  there- 
fore, like  to  include  Senator  Talmadge's 
remarks  at  tills  dinner  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  House: 
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Kntktwn  OF  VS.  Skmatos  HnnAN   E    T*l- 
Mambi  at  thx  OaoMiiA  Chambsx  of  Com- 
mmwcM  CoNoizafticNAi.  Dtnmxk.  Mat  1.  1967 
We  wra  again  Indebted  to  the  Oeorgla  State 
Cluunb«r  ol  CkJinmerce  for  an  evening  of  good 
food  and  excellent  company    I  knjw  that   I 
•peak  for  all  the  Oeorgta  Congressional  Dele- 
gation  In   saying   that   this  annual   event   \3 
Uide«d  a  highlight  of  the  year 

And  our  great  appreciation  Is  matched  by 
that  of  our  staffs.  Por  it  Is  their  night,  too 
Tbla  la  an  opportunity  for  us  to  take  off  our 
hata  to  the  men  and  women  In  our  offices 
and  thank  them  for  a  Job  well  done  You  may 
or  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  these 
ar«  very  hard-working  and  dedicated  people 
It  la  to  the  credit  of  our  state  that  there 
la  not  a  harder-working  or  more  devoted 
group  of  people  on  Capitol  HIU  than  the  staff 
m«mb«rB  of  the  Oeorgla  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 

For  ua  In  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
reaentatWes  to  try  to  conduct  our  bualnesa 
without  them  would  be  like  trying  to  func- 
tion with  one  arm  tied  behind  us — our  right 
anna  In  mo«t  cases. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  apprentice  plumber 
who  apent  moot  of  hla  time  on  the  Job  mum- 
bling and  grumbling  about  how  hard  the 
work  waa.  Finally  one  of  the  old-tlmera  had 
enough. 

"Look  sonny."  he  told  the  boy.  "you  Just 
dont  know  how  easy  things  Is  nowadays 
Back  In  the  old  days  when  I  waa  starting 
out,  the  boaa  would  let  us  put  down  the  flrst 
two  lengths  of  pipe  .  and  then  he  would 
turn  the  water  vn  and  we  woxild  have  to 
atay  ahead  of  it  " 

Well,  that's  pretty  much  the  way  it  Is  a  lot 
of  tbe  time  in  our  ofBcea  And  somehow  or 
other,  our  people  manage  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  flow  of  mall,  telephone  calls  and  con- 
stituent requests  of  an  kinds 

Speaking  of  my  cuaatituenis.  I  read  In  the 
paper  the  other  day  that  I  was  out  of  touch 
with  the  people.  Then  I  read  the  ne«t  day 
tbat  I  waa  back  in  touch  again.  All  thta  may 
be,  and  I  may  have  t>een  out  of  touch  with 
the  people  But  Judging  from  the  mall,  viaiu. 
and  peraonal  telephone  calls  I  get.  the  people 
bavwnt  been  out  of  touch  with  me 

Tou  know,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple la  Juat  one  of  many  of  the  trlala  and 
trlbuiatlona  of  political  lUe.  it  goes  a  little 
Uka  ttala: 

If  you  try  to  please  the  people,  you're  a 
demagogue.  If  you  don't  you're  a  poor  public 
•errant.  If  you  aapire  to  higher  oflBce  or  re- 
election, you're  amblttoua  and  greedy  If  you 
don't,  you  have  no  brains  and  no  ability 

It  you  get  written  up  in  the  preaa,  you  are 
a  publicity  bound  and  headline  hunter.  If 
you  don't,  you're  a  do-nothing  politician  If 
you  apeak  up  and  ezpreaa  your  rlewa,  you  are 
a  loud-mouth  and  a  show-off  If  you  don't, 
you  dont  know  what  la  going  on. 

Notblng  la  very  simple  any  more — not 
nearly  ao  almple  and  straight  to  the  point  as 
this  masterpiece  on  anatomy  written  by  a 
•ixtb-grade  boy.  He  wrote: 

"Tour  head  ia  kind  of  round  and  hard. 
and  your  brains  are  in  It.  and  your  hair  is 
on  It.  Tour  face  la  the  front  of  your  head 
where  you  eat  and  make  faces.  Your  neck 
la  what  keepw  your  head  out  of  your  collar. 
It'a  hard  to  keep  clean. 

"Tour  atomach  is  something  that  If  you 
don't  eat  often  enough,  it  hurta  .  .  .  and 
aptnach  dont  help  it  none.  Your  spine  la  a 
long  bone  In  your  back  tbat  keeps  you  from 
folding  up.  Tour  t>ack  Is  always  behind  you 
no  matter  how  quick  you  turn  around. 

"Tour  arms  you  got  to  have  to  reach  the 
butter,  and  your  fingers  stick  out  of  your 
taanda  ao  you  can  add  up  arithmetic  Tour 
lapi  la  what  you  got  to  have  two  of  to  get  to 
|«C  to  flnt  btue.  Tour  feet  are  what  you  run 
on.  and  your  toea  are  what  you  always  get 
•ttibbad. 

"And  that's  all  there  la  of  you  except 
what's  Inatde.  and  I  never  aaw  It." 


Tou  don't  run  across  pure  simplicity  like 
that  much  any  more,  especially  not  In  Wash- 
ington .  .  where  you  hear  a  lot  of  people 
say  that  an  elephant  Is  a  mouse  built  to 
Government  specifications 

Did  you  know  that  the  Ten  Command- 
ments contain  2»7  words,  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is 
set  forth  In  4«3  words,  and  the  Gettysburg 
Address  had  266  words 

Then  there  was  a  recent  Federal  Directive 
to  regulate  the  price  of  cabbage  that  took 
26  911  word.i 

I  was  struck  by  this  story  the  other  day 
It  seems  that  this  dniiik  was  sitting  In  a  bar 
around  here  very  bii.sy  scribbling  down  some 
figures  on  a  piece  of  paper 

The  bartender  got  curious  and  asked  him 
wnat  he  wtis  doing 

■  Well.  Us  like  this.'  replied  the  druiik. 
"My  wife  Is  an  a  diet  and  she  told  me  she  Is 
losing  four  puuiids  a  week  ' 
■■3o  what?"  said  the  bartender 
"Well.  If  my  flKures  are  correct."  the  man 
p.tplalned.  Ml  be  rid  of  her  completely  In 
23  months  ■ 

On  a  more  serious  note,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  things  tonight  about  something  that 
I  know  to  be  of  great  concern  to  you  and 
pe<jple  throughout  the  country 

Ar.d  that  Is  What  we  have  be<"n  witness- 
ing In  recent  months  In  the  name  of  so- 
called  civil  disobedience  and  free  speech 

Warm  weather  Is  here  aguln  Tlie  streets 
are  beginning  to  fill  up  again  Campuses  are 
hotbeds  of  disorder  Crime  Is  on  the  Increase 
Let  me  tell  you  my  personal  experiences 
and  that  of  my  office  In  this  regard,  In  Just 
the  past  four  years 

My  house  has  been  burglarized 
The  apartment  of  my  Legislative  A.'aUtant 
has  been  burglarized,  within  the  shadow  of 
the  Supreme  Court  building 

Several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  goods 
were  stolen  from  one  of  my  secrel.u7's  apart- 
ment One  secretary  had  her  purse  snatched 
and  was  pvished  down  before  the  thief  ran 
away 

One  of  my  patronage  employees  was  robbed 
and  a'seaulted  on  the  public  street  within  a 
few  blocks  of  the  capltol  dome 

And.  one  secretary  had  her  automobile 
stolen  last  September  and  then  broken  Into 
Just  last  month  In  the  first  Instance,  the 
teenage  thief  was  slightly  slapped  on  the 
wrist  and  sent  merrily  on  his  way 

Last  month  when  her  car  was  broken  Into 
and  a  tire  stolen,  the  guilty  party  was  turned 
Bcott  free  even  though  he  was  caught  with 
the  goods  from  her  car  and  several  others. 
It  seemed  the  police  officers  had  not  prop- 
erly advised  him  of  his  so-called  constitu- 
tion rights  In  connection  with  the  arrest. 
And.  to  top  It  all  off.  after  spending  the 
better  part  of  the  day  in  court  to  watch  the 
man  turned  loose,  this  secretary  left  the 
courtroom  to  find  a  92  parking  ticket  on 
her  car. 

And  unfortunately,  all  too  often  In  the 
forefront  of  all  this  lawlessness  and  disorder 
are  our  young  people  This  indicates  to  me 
that  something  la  bad  wrong  and  something 
very  serious  Is  lacking 

It  doesn't  take  a  psychiatrist  to  tell  us 
what  many  of  our  young  people  need  today 
A  lot  of  love  .  .  attention  and  affection  .  . 
and  a  haircut.  Someone  told  me  the  other 
day  that  Us  gotten  hard  to  tell  the  males 
from  the  females,  unless  they're  akinny- 
dlpplng 

Well,  I  want  to  say  this  I  am  proud  oC  what 
it  see  In  Georgia.  Last  week,  I  had  occasion 
to  address  the  Oeorgla  Association  of  Student 
Councils  at  Rock  Eagle  Here  were  about  800 
fine  young  boys  and  girls,  all  leaders  In  their 
schools  and  all  at  least  "B"  studenu.  I  didn't 
see  a  one  among  them  who  needed  a  hair- 
cut. I  didn't  see  a  one  who  needed  a  shave 
I  didn't  see  a  one  who  looked  like  be  wanted 
to  get  out  In  the  street  and  carry  some  kind 
ol  silly  sign,  or  ovoiKh  Communist  propa- 
ganda about  our  involvement  in  Viet  Nam.  or 


start  a  revolt  on  his  high  school  campus  Just 
to  show  that  he  was  against  authority,  as  e<:> 
many  young  people  are  doing  today. 

I  think  these  people  were  representative 
of  Georgia  youth,  and  I  think  this  la  why 
we  haven't  had  this  kind  of  trouble  In 
Oe<.rgla 

I  think  most  Georgia  young  people  stand 
tall  and  walk  straight,  and  they're  too  busy 
working  and  studying  and  trying  to  lmpro\e 
themselves  and  their  state  to  get  out  In  the 
street  singing  and  chantlnt^  and  marching  ui! 
In  all  directions. 

I  am  proud  of  what  we  have  In  Georgia, 
and  I  know  you  are.  too 

By  the  same  token.  I  am  sickened  by  much 
of  what  we  see  In  many  of  our  large  cities 
and  schools  across  the  country.  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  stifle  dissent.  I  do  not 
advocate  Infringing  on  anyone's  right  of  free 
speech.    But — 

I  do  not  believe  that  burning  one's  draft 
card  ,  .  .  desecrating  the  American  Flag  .  .  . 
slandering  the  President  of  the  United  States 
.  .  or  spouting  the  Communist  line  falls 
within  the  realm  of  reasonable  or  aenalble 
dl-saent  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  la  a  disgrace 
to  the  United  Stales  and  an  insult  to  our 
flghtlng  men  in  Vict  Nam. 

I  say  that  It  ought  to  be  halted  And  everv- 
public  leader  from  the  President  on  down 
ought  to  see  that  it  Is  halted  by  making  it 
crystal  clear  to  these  beatniks,  vletnlks  and 
— In  some  cases — Juat  plain  criminal  ele- 
ments, that  law  and  order  is  going  to  prevail 
In  this  country,  come  what  may. 

—  And  that  we  are  going  to  keep  our  com- 
mitments In  Viet  Nam  and  prosecute  this 
war  to  a  successful  concluaion. 

— And  that  the  Conununista  are  making  a 
big  mistake  if  they  pay  any  attention  at 
all  to  these  bleeding  hearts  who  would  have 
us  tuck  our  tall  and  run. 

I  waa  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  one 
who  wants  to  throw  In  the  towel  and  quit  Is 
the  loser  And  that's  Just  what  these  people 
are — Losers. 


POSTAL  RATE  INCREASE 
DISCUSSION 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olskm]  may  extend 
his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
{xi&ed  increase  in  postal  rates  has 
aroused  considerable  discussion.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service,  I  have  had  quite  a 
deluge  of  mail.  But  among  those  com- 
ments I  have  some  highlights — one  is 
from  the  Washington  Post  as  follows: 
Postal  RxroRif — Pabt  I 

Why  should  an  affluent,  technologlcally 
progresslve  country  be  concerned  about  the 
Imminent  breakdown  of  its  postal  service^ 
Men  who  can  land  an  Intact  vehicle  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon  are  surely  capable  of 
transporting  objects  over  a  small  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  But  the  goal  of  postal  effi- 
ciency remalna  elusive,  a  dlaquletlng  re- 
minder of  the  widening  gap  between  tt\f 
potentlalltlea  of  technology  and  the  social 
organization  required  for  their  realization. 

The  Post  Office  now  bandies  atwut  80  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall  a  year.  In  the  last  20 
years  the  volume  has  almost  doubled,  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  growth  It  will  double 
again  In  only  14  years.  Tet  much  of  the  mail 
la  atlU  being  sorted  and  transported  much  as 
it  waa  a  century  ago.  An  army  of  700.000  is 
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required  to  move  It,  and  one  gloomy  postal 
authority,  taking  note  of  the  diminishing 
efficiency  of  oi>eratlons,  predicted  that  U 
present  trends  continue  to  the  yeox  2000, 
every  man,  woman  and  ambulant  child  will 
be  delivering  mall. 

But  we  need  not  become  a  nation  of  mall 
carriers.  As  a  result  of  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Poet  Office's  Department  of 
Research  and  Engineering  since  1966,  a  great 
deal  Is  known  about  how  to  Increase  effi- 
ciency. With  optical  scanners  and  a  number 
of  less  sophisticated  devices,  the  process  of 
sorting  and  moving  the  mountains  of  paper 
can  be  mechanized.  But  the  modernization 
of  the  system  will  require  a  large  capital 
outlay,  $5  billion  according  to  tbe  estimate 
of  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 
At  the  moment  $100  million  la  being  spent 
on  a  crash  mechanization  program.  Whether 
or  not  the  Post  Office  continues  to  be  oper- 
ated as  a  Federal  agency,  or  is  transferred  to 
a  nonprofit  corporation  as  Mr.  O'Brien  pro- 
poses, there  Is  no  way  of  escaping  from  the 
need  for  a  massive  infusion  of  capital. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  of  postal  effi- 
ciency Involves  much  more  than  capital 
equipment.  Efficiency  Is  hampered  by  the  po- 
litical appointment  of  postmasters.  And  for 
years  the  postal  workers'  unions  have  ham- 
pered the  growth  of  productivity  by  using 
their  political  influence  to  legislate  restric- 
tive work  rules.  Public  Law  89301,  passed  by 
the  89th  Congress,  provides  that  workers  with 
seniority  are  to  be  given  preference  In  the 
assignment  of  Monday-through-Friday 
schedules  "to  the  greatest  extent  possible." 
As  a  consequence  of  the  Inflexibility  in  sched- 
uling for  a  7-day-a-week  operation,  postal 
authorities  claim  that  they  are  compelled  to 
hire  46.000  additional  workers. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  ob- 
structionist tactics  of  the  postal  unions  stem 
from  bitterness  and  frustration.  The  hours 
are  inconvenient:  the  work  is  dull;  and  the 
pay,  despite  recent  Increases,  Is  poor.  Some  86 
per  cent  of  all  postal  employees  are  In  the 
four  lowest  grades,  and  the  highest  Income  to 
which  they  can  aspire  after  21  years  of  serv- 
ice is  only  »7257  Limited  opportunities  for 
advancement  breed  resistance  to  the  very 
technological  changes  that  would  create 
higher  paying  and  more  Interesting  Jobs. 

Mr.  O'Brien  Is  right  In  insisting  that  the 
managers  of  the  postal  system  must  have 
effective  control  over  labor  policies.  But  there 
must  also  be  radical  changes  in  the  structure 
of  postal  rates,  a  subject  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  concluding  editorial. 

Postal  RcroRM — Part  II 
When  governments  persist  In  selling  serv- 
ices at  far  below  costs,  they  create  what  John 
Stuart  Mill  described  as  "Intractable  prob- 
lems." Suppose  that  Congress  were  to  estab- 
lish a  flat,  $70  celling  on  domestic  air  flights 
In  excess  of  160  miles,  irrespective  of  the 
distance  traveled,  but  p>ermltted  increases  In 
the  rates  for  shorter  flights.  The  nightmarish 
results  are  not  difficult  to  envisage.  AirUnes 
would  be  deluged  with  business  between  such 
points  as  Honolulu  and  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington and  Los  Angeles.  The  excess  demand 
would  create  a  "shortage"  of  the  larger  Jets, 
and  the  airlines  would  rightfully  claim  that 
the  lack  of  profits  made  it  Impossible  to  pur- 
chase more  equipment  And  at  the  same  time, 
short-distance  flight  fares  would  Increase 
sharply  with  a  probable  deterioration  In  the 
quality  of  service. 

Congress  would  not  be  so  Irrational  as  to 
impose  such  a  celling  on  long-distance  flights, 
but  for  more  than  110  years  It  has  committed 
similar  errors  In  setting  postal  rates.  By  pric- 
ing some  classes  of  postal  services  at  far  below 
cost,  It  creates  excess  demand  which  tax  tbe 
capacity  of  the  postal  system.  First-class  air 
mall  revenues  exceeded  the  costs  of  delivery 
by  21  per  cent  In  1966.  But  the  percentage  of 
costs  covered  for  second-class  mall — maga- 
zines and  newspapers — was  a  little  more  than 


21  per  cent,  and  for  third-class  mall — princi- 
pally direct  mall  advertising — It  was  less  than 
63  per  cent. 

Why  Is  the  structure  of  postal  rates  so  Ir- 
rational? Prof.  Jane  Kennedy  of  Houston 
University,  In  a  penetrating  historical  analy- 
sis, concludes  that  "postal  rates  are  used  to 
accomplish  all  aorta  of  social  and  political 
objectlvea  extraneoua  to  the  delivery  of  mall." 
A  desire  to  win  favor  with  the  press  caused 
Congress  to  provide  second-class  subsidies  In 
the  Jacksonlan  era.  (By  withdrawing  second- 
class  mailing  privileges,  the  Post  Office  can 
exercise  dangerous  powers  of  censorship.)  In 
1861,  the  Post  Office  discontinued  its  jjollcy  of 
abandoning  unprofltable  mall  In  order  to 
assist  rural  communities  through  subsidized 
service.  Third-  and  fourth-class  mall  rates 
were  set  with  an  eye  to  helping  the  mall- 
order  Industry. 

In  addition  to  the  subsidies  granted  by  vir- 
tue of  class  rates,  there  Is  a  category  of  "pub- 
lice  service"  subsidies,  paid  for  out  of  general 
funds  at  a  cost  of  about  (600  million  a  year. 
In  1966,  $110  million  of  the  "public  service" 
subsidies  repreeented  the  cost  of  special,  low 
rates  for  "nonprofit  publications,"  periodicals 
such  as  the  National  Geographic,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Society  and 
Nation's  Buaineaa,  none  of  which  pay  Income 
taxes  on  large  advertising  revenues. 

Rather  than  perpetuate  this  peculiar 
patchwork  of  subsidies  and  the  resulting 
mlsallocatlon  of  postal  resources,  Congress 
Bhoud  wipe  the  slate  clean.  There  need  be 
only  two  classes  of  mall,  air  and  surface, 
and  If  possible  all  rates  should  reflect  both 
weight  and  distance.  The  practice  of  charging 
a  flat  rate  for  first-class  mall,  irrespective 
of  the  distance  carried,  began  In  the  early 
19th  century  when  the  Post  Office  feared  that 
It  would  lose  its  letter-carrying  monopoly. 
Its  perpetuation  should  hinge  only  on 
whether  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  estab- 
lish zone  rates. 

In  summing  up,  three  reforms  are  required 
for  an  efficient  postal  service:  the  moderniza- 
tion of  physical  facilities;  the  elimination  of 
restrictive  labor  practices;  and  the  rational- 
ization of  the  postal  rate  structure.  Whether 
or  not  the  system  continues  to  be  run  by  the 
GoTernment,  Congress  and  only  Congress  has 
tbe  power  to  Institute  these  reforms.  These 
and  a  host  of  other  issues  should  be  studied 
by  the  Conunlsslon  on  Postal  Organization, 
a  group  of  dlatlng^uished  citizens  recently 
convened  by  President  Johnson. 

Another  expression  of  opinion  is  from 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Association  over 
the  signature  of  John  K.  Herbert,  presi- 
dent: 

Demolishing  th«   Myth  That  Pisst-Class 
Man.  Pats  Its  Way 

If  I  tell  you  that  when  flrst  class  mall  pays 
103%  of  Its  way  and  It  is  still  not  p>aylng  its 
proper  share  of  postal  rate  costs,  you  will 
think  me  nuts.  But  that's  the  way  it  Is.  The 
postal  rate  situation  Is  a  very  complex  one 
and  since  your  point  of  view  is  a  communi- 
cative one  and  since  you  want  it  to  be  accu- 
rate, will  you  continue  reading? 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien,  who  should 
know  his  business,  testified  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Sub-committee  on  postal 
matters  that  first  class  mall  should  pay  140% 
of  its  cost. 

The  reason  for  this  seemingly  extraordi- 
nary statement  Is  the  basic  postal  rate  law 
which  requires  that  first  class  mall  shotild 
recover  not  only  Its  fully  allocated  cost,  but 
the  extra  amoimt  representing  the  fair  value 
of  the  preferential  handling  it  receives.  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  says  this  Is  140%. 

The  proposed  Increase  on  first  class  mall 
of  1<  makes  its  contribution  123%  of  its 
allocated  cost  and,  therefore,  according  to  the 
leading  authority,  it  still  will  not  be  paying 
Its  way.  To  meet  the  Postmaster  General's 
standard,  flrst  class  should  be  raised  to  2<. 


Whether  this  Is  good  Judgment  Is  a  ques- 
tion for  Congress. 

But  this  is  my  point:  If  the  fair  return  of 
first  class  by  law  and  by  the  Postmaster's 
testimony  Is  140%,  then  It  would  take 
a  It  first  class  stamp  to  bring  this  about. 
Under  these  conditions,  second  and  third 
class  mall  at  28%  and  60%  are  more  than 
paying  their  share. 

The  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  clarify  your 
thinking.  You  may  conclude  that  It  Is  propa- 
ganda, but  we  are  simply  making  a  recitation 
of  the  facts.  As  Casey  Stengel  would  say, 
"You  can  look  it  up." 

Essential  Points  About  Postal  Rates  (H.R. 
7977,   7978,  and  Identical  Bnxs) 

The  Administration  has  proposed  the  larg- 
est postal  rate  increase  in  history — a  bill  to 
raise  almost  $825  million  a  year  when  fully 
effective.  Most  of  the  money,  $536.6  million, 
would  come  from  pienny  increases  in  first- 
class  rates,  raising  postcards  to  5  cents,  let- 
ters to  6  cents,  and  airmail  to  9  cents.  The 
first-class  letter  rate  Increase  would  be  20 
percent.  Second-class  mall  would  be  in- 
creased 23  percent,  bulk  third  class  32  per- 
cent, and  fourth-class  educational  materials 
21  percent.  For  the  following  reasons,  the 
magazine  Industry  believes  the  proposed  in- 
crease on  zone-rated  publications  is  exces- 
sive. 

ZIP  Code  Has  Shifted  Burden  to  Mailers. — 
Since  January  1,  1967,  magazines  have  been 
required  to  presort  their  mall  by  ZIP  Code 
numbers.  Well  before  the  deadline,  most 
magazines  voluntarily  complied  with  the 
ZIP  requirement,  at  considerable  expense. 
This  expensive  change  has  meant  that  pub- 
lishers have  assumed  functions  formerly 
carried  out  by  postal  employees. 

One  reason  why  second-class  magazines  are 
carried  at  a  lower  rate  than  first-class  letters 
is  shown  below : 


Post  ofBce  handlings 
required  lor— 


A  letter        A  magazine 


1. 
•2. 
3. 

4 

6. 
6. 
7. 

s. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
1-2. 
13. 

14. 
15. 


Collection  from  mailbox.  X 
Transport  to  post  oQioe..  X 
Stacking  and  iwstmark-     X 

ing. 

Primary  separation X 

Secondary  sort i  X 

Tie  in  bundles X 

Put  in  mailbag X 

Dispatch  to  train..   i  X 

Transjxirtation  ,  X 

Delivery  to  destination      X 

IX)St  ofTice. 

Primary  sort X. 

Secondary  sort X 

Transport  to  post  office      X 

station. 

Sort  by  carrier  route X 

Delivery  by  carrier X 


Some. 
Do. 


X. 

X. 

X. 
X. 


Whereas  the  average  letter  is  handled  15 
times  by  the  Post  Office,  the  average  magazine 
is  handled  only  6  times  under  ZIP  Code  re- 
quirements. This  reduction  of  handlings  will 
substantially  lessen  Post  Office  costs  while 
increasing  publishers  costs. 

The  Post  Office  has  estimated  that  its  sav- 
ings on  second-  and  third-class  mall  be- 
cause of  ZIP  Code  will  be  $42  million.  We 
believe  this  underestimates  the  potential 
savings.  While  Post  Office  costs  have  been 
reduced,  publisher  costs  of  ZIP  compliance 
have  been  increased — an  Indirect  but  none- 
theless expensive  rate  Increase  for  maga- 
zines. Nor  Is  this  a  one-time  cost  that  has 
already  been  absorbed.  There  will  be  continu- 
ing annual  costs  of  compliance  with  the  new 
sorting  and  sacking  requirements  of  ZIP 
Code.  Many  magazines  estimate  these  addi- 
tional costs  to  be  In  excess  of  the  proposed 
Increase  for  second-class  postage.  The  Poet 
Office  Department  is  now  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign to  persuade  the  general  public  to  use 
ZIP  Code  numbers  on  their  mail.  This  pro- 
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%t%fa  baa  btwi  wholeheartedly  supported  In 
the  public  Lntereet  by  the  magazine  Industry. 
Magaalne  publlahera  have  contributed  1.087  - 
000,000  p«ge  impresslona  of  advertising  space 
in  magaJBlnes  to  rorther  the  campaign  of  the 
Poat  OOce  Department  to  persuade  the  public 
to  uae  ZTTP  Code  on  flrst-clase  mall. 

Cotta  «nd  Rates  — Congresa  has  repeatedly 
determined  that  flrst-cIass  mall  shall  recover 
not  only  Ite  fully  allocated  cost  but  an  extra 
amount  representing  the  fair  v.ilue  of  the 
preferential  handling  and  extra  services  It 
recelvea.  That  Ls  the  law  today  and  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  not  change  It.  The  reason  a 
6-cent  letter  is  Ijelng  requested  now  is  that 
firat-claas  cost  coverage  has  declined  to  103 
percent.  Historically,  this  Is  far  too  low  It 
haa  been  aa  high  as  164  percent,  and  for  the 
twenty  year  period  ended  in  1964  the  aver.ige 
waa  143  percent.  Even  If  a  6-cent  letter  rate 
ta  enacted,  the  coverage  would  be  only  123 
p«rcent.  In  testimony  this  year  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Appropria- 
tions. Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F 
03rlen  aald  nrst-class  cost  coverage  should 
b«  140  percent  To  attain  that  Qgure  would 
require  a  7-cent  letter  rate,  which  would  pro- 
duce about  tl  blUlon  in  added  annual  reve- 
nue from  tlrst-clasa  m:iU  alone-  more  than 
enough  to  put  the  Poet  Office  In  the  black 
without  any  second-  or  third-class  increases 
The  following  chart  shows  the  historical 
pAttarn:    (Chart   not   printed   in    Racou)  | 

Flrst-claaa  mall  is  the  priority  service  and 
properly  pays  the  highest  rate.  Second-  and 
ttilrd-claaa  mall  are  deferred  services,  with 
cbJirgea  properly  reflecting  the  tvpe  of  serv- 
ice rendered  The  following  chart,  based  on 
oAclal  Poet  Office  figures.  Illustrates  the  poet- 
war  trend,  showing  that  second-  and  third- 
class  mailers  have  been  burdened  with  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  Increase  tn  general 
poartal  ooats  Plrst-clasa  rate  Increases  have 
lagged  far  behind  those  on  second  and  third 
claaa,  while  flrst-clasa  piece  coxt  increases 
have  climbed  well  above  second  and  third 
clasa. 

The   following    table    tells    the    story 
Coat  per  piec^  aid  'ates  [  1951-66  i 
(Percent  of  rlse| 

First  class 

CoaU    ._ 100 

Ratea   67 

Second  class: 

Coata    --    61 

Ratea 122 

Third  clasa. 

Coata    89 

Ratea _. 1S8 

A  few  final  words  on  coeta  Mngazlne  pub- 
Uabera  do  not  accept  the  Cost  Ascertain- 
ment System  as  accurately  reflecting  second- 
claaa  coata.  We  dispute  the  claim  that  maga- 
Blnea  do  not  pay  a  sufficient  share  of  their 
coat,  and  we  deplore  the  use  of  these  Cost 
Aacertatnment  figures,  which  the  Poet  Offli-e 
■tatea  are  not  Intended  for  rate-making  pur- 
poaea,  to  allege  underpayment  by  publishers 
We  believe  that  Congress  should  develop  Its 
own  coat  figures,  as  promised  by  the  Senate 
Poat  Office  Committee  In  1962,  t>efore 
second -claaa  ratea  are  increased 

Froductivxty  and  MechanizaHon  Postal 
productivity  In  mall  sorting  and  handling 
operations  has  declined  for  each  of  the  past 
two  ya«ra  and  Is  expected  to  decline  In  the 
com  tug  year  One  reason  is  the  lack  of  mech- 
anization In  the  Post  Office  Department 
Whlla  progreaa  is  being  made,  the  Depart- 
ment ta  woefully  behind  private  industry  In 
modernizing  Ita  facilities.  The  Postmaster 
General  has  stuted  that  he  needs  (1  billion 
per  year  for  each  of  the  next  five  years  to 
modcmlae  the  poatal  system  Providing  the 
propar  tools  for  Increasing  the  productivity 
o(  Ita  amployeea  la  basic  to  sound  {XMtal 
iBMiACanMfit. 

Poatal  workera  ahould  be  paid  a  proper 
wage,  but  U  they  are  not  provided  with  the 


proper  means  of  increasing  productivity  In 
handling  the  80  billion  pieces  of  mall  now 
flooding  the  postal  system,  then  the  acceler- 
ating unit  coat  spiral  will  t>e  even  more  dam- 
aging to  postal  finances.  Wages  have  risen 
since  1961  by  about  25  percent  while  overall 
prtjductlvlty  has  risen  only  4  percent  This 
relationship  must  be  Improved  Mechaniza- 
tion Is  only  one  of  several  means  to  achieve 
It,  but  it  Is  most  Important 

IMvate  Industry  haa  been  able  to  keep 
rising  costs  in  check  by  incrr.islng  the  pro- 
ductivity of  their  workers  through  heavy 
In-  "stinent  In  modern  plant  and  equipment 
The  Poet  Office  does  not  have  the  control 
over  Its  own  operations  that  ft  corporation 
exercises  Eighty  percent  of  Po.,t  Office  costs 
are  fi  r  wa^es  for  over  700  000  employees- 
Congress  sets  the  pay  scales  and  determines 
how  much  the  po-stal  service  can  Invest  in 
labor-saving  machinery 

The  following  table  contrasts  overall  pro- 
ductivity and  pay  Increases  In  the  Poet  Office 
with  the  twenty-year  record  of  private 
Industry 

P'oductiiitv  and  -pay  increases.  1945  65 

(In  percent  I 

CS    Poet  Office: 

Productivity 26 

Pay    1B4 

D  S    industry 

Productivity 78 

Pay    - -.- 143 

Public  SenHcea  and  Poatal  Policy— -Con- 
gress wisely  determined  In  19&8  and  again  in 
1962  that  the  Poat  Office  engages  In  many 
nece^ary  functions  unrelated  to  delivery  of 
the  mall,  and  that  the  coat  of  providing  suih 
services  should  be  paid  from  general  reve- 
nues Included  in  this  category  were  10  to 
30  percent  of  the  coet  of  operating  rural 
services  and  small  pc»t  offices  in  villages,  the 
lose  on  non-profit  publications  and  publica- 
tions for  the  blind  Magazine  publishers  en- 
dorse the  phllcTeophy  of  prior  poatal  policy 
legislation  but  believe  the  existing  law  doea 
not  go  far  enough  Examples  of  public  service 
coots  not  now  included  In  public  services  are 
forest  fire  observation  and  the  apprehension 
of  criminals  by  the  Poetal  Inspection  Service 
Magazine  publishers  believe  that  the  ear- 
marking of  •594  million  this  year  for  public 
service  coBts  Is  fully  JasUfied  and  that  a 
careful  study  of  all  poatal  operating  coats 
would  enlarge  the  list  of  public  servlcee  and 
Increase  the  amount  of  the  allocation  To  do 
so  would  decrease  the  sum  needed  to  be 
raised  through  rate  uureases 

Even  with  all  Its  non-poelal  costs  included 
In  Its  budget,  the  Poat  Offloe  Department 
occupies  a  unique  role  It  Is  the  only  De- 
partment which  serves  every  American  re- 
gardless of  his  I'Katlon.  station  in  life,  or 
Income  It  U  also  the  Department  which 
comes  closest  to  paying  Its  way.  recovering 
80  percent  uf  its  c<«ts  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  by  contrast,  costs  the  taxpayers 
more  money  to  op>erate  than  the  Poet  Office 
and  recovers  only  2  1  percent  of  Its  expenses. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  although  maga- 
zine publishers  spend  mllUoi^  of  dollars  (>n 
first-class  mall,  we  do  not  oppose  rate  legis- 
lation this  year  and  we  support  the  pro- 
posed Increase  on  flrst-ciass  rates  However, 
the  propoaed  increases  In  second-class  rates 
on  ione-rated  publications  are  excessive 

And  tht  final  view  t.s  .expressed  In  the 
New  York  Times  by  Robert  B  Setnple, 
Jr  .  as  follows 

Batti  I    Lines   Post*    ro«    House    Hearinu   on 
Postal  Rati  Risk  Pij»n 

(By  Robert  B  Semple  Jr  > 
W^9HIf«CT^:>N.  May  8  -Conflict  is  expected 
to  break  out  In  Congress  next  week  among 
the  users  of  the  Nation's  malls  The  battlefield 
will  be  provided  try  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rates  of  the  House  Puat  Office  and  Clrtl 
Service  Conunlttee. 


The  subcommittee  will  begin  hearings 
Tuesday  on  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
raise  postal  rates,  but  already  the  lines  hav 
formed  First  class  mailers  are  saying  they  are 
tired  of  "subsidizing"  second  and  third  class 
users  who  get  cheaper  r.ites. 

Second  and  third  class  mailers  hnve 
countered  with  a  variety  of  arguments.  In- 
cluding the  charge  that  first  class  receives 
better  service  and  should  pay  more.  And  the 
second  class  users.  Including  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  the  third  class  users,  mainly 
direct  mall  advertisers,  a-e  also  squabbling 
with  one  another 

The  President's  proposal  would  raise  W12- 
mllllon  more  tn  revenue  over  the  next  three 
years  and  Is  designed  ti7  meet  an  estimated 
gup  of  »650-mllllon  a  year  between  postal 
revenue  and  postal  expenses,  a  gap  that  does 
not  Include  further  losses  Incurred  by  "pub- 
lic services"  performed  by  the  post  office  at 
the  direction  of  Congress. 

JOHNSON'S  PLAN  OLTLINED 

Under  the  President's  plan,  the  price  of 
first  cluss  and  air  mall  stamps  would  rise  1 
cent.  elTectlve  July  1.  to  6  and  9  cents  respec- 
tively, increases  of  21  per  cent  on  second  claas 
rates  for  newspapers  and  magazines  delivered 
out.side  their  counties  of  publication  and  32 
per  cent  In  minimum  postage  fur  bulk  rate 
third  class  matter  are  the  other  major  ele- 
ments of  the  rate  package. 

Little  serious  opposition  Is  expected  to  the 
proposed  Increases  In  first  class  mall  rates 
— m  part  because  first  class  users  are  not 
organized  to  lobby  their  case  effectively  with 
Congrefis  The  real  battle,  which  may  keep  the 
hearings  going  for  more  than  a  month,  and 
perhaps  beyond  the  July  1  effective  date  of 
the  prop<Tsed  Increases  In  first  class  mall — 
win  Involve  second  and  third  class  users  and 
their  friends  and  critics  In  Congresa. 

The  departments  agree  that  recurrent  post 
office  deficits  are  unhealthy,  express  sym- 
pathy for  the  generation  of  Postmaaters  Gen- 
eral who  have  bad  to  operate  at  a  loea — 
the  post  office  last  broke  even  In  fiscal  year 
1945.  accumulating  since  then  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $12  5-bllllon — and  Insist  they  are 
willing  to  pay  their  "fair  share  "  of  the  rates 
necessary  to  reduce  those  deficits. 

But  they  do  not  want  to  pay  what  they 
believe  Is  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  making  up  the  deficit  They  argue 
that  already  the  ratios  are  out  of  line  For 
example.  John  K  Herbert,  president  of  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association,  asserted 
recently 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  a  cx^nslderable 
portion  of  the  historical  share  has  been  un- 
reasonably shifted  to  the  other  claaaea  of 
mail  As  a  result,  the  treatment  of  second 
and  third  class  mall  has,  to  say  the  least, 
verged   on   the  punitive  " 

To  understand  these  and  similar  argu- 
ments. It  Is  necessary  to  examine  the  poet 
office  deficit,  who  contributes  to  It,  and  why 

In  the  fiscal  year  1967,  ending  June  30 
the  department's  net  operating  loas  Is  sstl- 
mated  at  tl  2-btlllon,  up  from  $942-milllon 
In  fiscal  year  1966  This  deficit,  however,  con- 
sists of  two  parts  One  Is  the  direct  subsidy 
ordered  by  Congress  as  a  "public  service  ' 
linder  the  Poatal  Policy  Act  of  1958  "to 
benefit  the  nation  aa  a  whole  rather  than 
any  one  maW  user  group" 

Theae  services,  which  account  for  $567- 
mllUon  of  the  deficit,  Include  free  and  re- 
duced-rate mall  for  non-profit  publications, 
fraternal  magazines  such  as  Tlie  American 
l>eglon  Magazine,  and  publications  defined 
as  "educational,"  such  as  The  National  Geo- 
graphic; nonpostal  services  such  as  selling 
Savings  Bonds;  special  services  such  as 
money  orders,  and  a  small  part  of  the  costs 
of  operating  third  and  fourth  class  poat  of- 
fices, rural  routes  and  so-called  "star"  routes, 
which  are  intercity  routes  operated  by  pri- 
vate carriers. 
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The  rest  of  tbe  daflclt.  deflnsd  aa  a  "Itld- 
den  subeldy"  by  aome  and  defended  aa  ludla- 
pensable  by  Its  beneflclarlaa,  derives  from 
not  charging  certain  kinds  of  mall  anougli 
to  cover  the  coet  of  handling  that  mall — ^In 
other  words,  from  preferential  rates. 

The  slee  of  this  deficit — known  aa  tba 
"postal  deficiency" — Is  $6Sa-mllIlon. 

The  main  recipient  of  preferred  ratea  are 
second  and  third  claaa  users.  By  law,  first 
class  postage  must  cover  full  handling  coata 
phis  "an  additional  amount  representing  the 
preferential  treatment  It  receives,"  Including 
faster  service. 

First  class  now  pays  about  103  per  cent  of 
the  coats  of  handling.  Mr.  Johnson's  pro- 
posals would  Increase  this  to  133  per  cent. 
Moreover,  the  Increases  on  first  claaa  and  air 
mall,  which  accoimt  for  66  per  cent  of  all 
mall  volume  would  yield  about  68  per  cent 
of  the  new  revenuea  under  the  propoaed  leg- 
islation— «536.5-mllllon. 

No  other  class  of  mall  prtxluces  a  surplus. 
Although  the  Poatal  Policy  Act  of  1B58  re- 
quires Congresa  to  adjust  postal  rates  period- 
ically to  balance  revenues  with  costs  after 
"public  service"  expenses  have  been  written 
off,  there  are  no  specific  guidelines,  which 
means  that  the  field  is  wide  open  for  con- 
troversy and  Congressional  disputes. 

Second  class  mall,  for  example,  will  lose 
about  >416-milllon  in  fiscal  year  1867.  Of  this, 
nearly  half  stems  from  public  service  coats — 
such  aa  reduced  ratea  for  fraternal  maga- 
zines— and  about  W36-mllUon  stems  from 
"regtOar"  second  class  mall,  mainly  maaa 
circulation  magazlnea  such  as  Time  and 
Newsweek,  newspapers  and  business  publi- 
cations. Thus,  second  class  contributes  about 
one-third  of  the  •a63-mllllon  "postal  defi- 
ciency." 

The  Administration  contends  that  regular 
second  class  mail  pays  only  29.3  per  cent  of 
the  costs  of  handling  but  proposes  to  raise 
the  coat  coverage  to  36.2  percent.  This  would 
cost  publishers  an  estimated  »25-mllllon  In 
new  mailing  costs  and.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  "will  be  a  great  hardship  for  many 
fine  magazines  that  are  struggling  to  keep 
their  heads  above  the  rising  tides  of  coata." 
Tbe  propoaed  Increase  on  second  class  reg- 
ular mall  would  account  for  about  3  per 
cent  at  the  $813  million  that  Itlr.  Johnaon 
wants  to  raise  over  the  next  three  years. 

The  total  loas  on  third  class  mall,  mostly 
direct  mall  advertising,  is  expected  to  be 
about  $401-milUon,of  which  »100-mllllon  ta 
attributed  to  public  service  costs — for  ex- 
ample ftmd  raising  appeals  and  church  meet- 
ing notices  and  »301  -million  to  regular  mail- 
ing. 

Third  class  regular  mailing  thus  cauaea  a 
UtUe  leaa  than  half  of  the  M63-mmion 
"postal  deficiency." 

Under  the  Administration's  proposals,  the 
coet  oovarage  on  advertising  circulars  (In- 
cluding those  addreased  almply  to  "occu- 
pant")  would  rise  from  61.3  per  cent  to  80 J 
per  cent,  coating  mailers  tl64.1-milllon  and 
accounting  for  about  20  per  cent  of  what  Mr. 
Johnson  would  like  to  raise. 

Most  of  the  controversy  will  probably  oen- 
ter  on  the  proposed  Increaaee  for  thlitl  olaaa 
mall,  which  also  Includea  a  $84.8-mimoD  In- 
crease for  single  place  third  claaa  mall,  main- 
ly greeting  cards,  small  parcels  and  cata- 
logues. 

nrrr   rxBczNT   uax   mwmt 

A  leading  opponent  of  third  claaa  subal- 
(lles,  Repreaentatlve  Ken  Hechler,  West  Vir- 
ginia Democrat,  argues  that  "If  billboards 
and  newspaper  advertisers  pay  their  own 
way,  why  should  these  people  expect  the  tax- 
payers to  pick  up  their  ooats?" 

He  has  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  ralae 
the  regular  third  class  bulk  rate  60  per  cent 
Instead  of  the  81  per  cent  proposed  by  the 
Adminlatratton. 

The  third  claaa  users  coun-ter  wlttt  an  eoo- 
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Bomle  urgmnaitt.  Tha  president  of  the  Asso- 
oUtad  Thlzd  daaa  MaU  Usen,  Harry  J.  Mc- 
Olnnla,  aawii  ti  tturt  sales  through  direct  mall 
advartlalBg  amnant  to  $40-bllUon  annuaUy 
and  account  for  4  to  6  million  Joba,  thereby 
justtfytng  ttM  lower  rates. 

Propanenta  of  ewrond  claaa  subsidies  argue 
that  In  addition  to  providing  advertising 
apace,  newapapera  and  magwiilnea  also  provide 
educational  valtias  that  merit  a  continuing 
subsidy. 

Tbe  two  claaaea  occasionaUy  fight  with  each 
other.  Newspapers  and  magazlnea  regularly 
denounce  third  claaa  advertising  circtilars  as 
"Junk  mall"  and  an  irritant  to  the  "occu- 
pant" wbo  tecelves  them. 

Mr.  MeOinnla  says  that  newspapers  and 
magaTJnes  are  merely  envious  because  they 
do  not  like  "major  department  stores  spend- 
ing advertising  dollars  on  direct  mail  cata- 
logues and  circulars." 

I  have  no  opinion  to  express  on  these 
publications  tmtil  after  all  of  the  hear- 
ings are  conducted,  but  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  know  what  we  are 
being  subjected  to. 


This  Is  the  real  meaning  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  And  this  historic  battle  has  on^ 
begun. 


PRESiDEairr  johnson  reaffirms 

OUR  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
remarks  at  the  White  House  last  night. 
President  Johnson  put  an  end  to  irre- 
sponsible speculation  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  abandoned  its  commitment 
to  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  President  made  it  clear  that  his 
administration  Is  determined  to  continue 
this  vital  program — and  at  full  throttle. 
The  Doubting  Thomases  will  Just  have 
to  find  another  issue. 

Those  of  us  who  know  President  John- 
son know  that  he  does  not  make  a  com- 
mitment lightly.  We  have  learned  better. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  left  on  this  score, 
I  would  only  say  remember  Atlantic  City 
in  1964.  There,  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  our  President  com- 
mitted his  administration  to  a  broad 
range  of  programs  and  policies. 

To  date,  he  has  kept  more  than  90 
percent  of  these  promises. 

And  he  win  keep  his  word  on  the  com- 
mitment to  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  wise 
leadership  in  tills  battle.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  ready  and 
willing  to  Join  with  the  administration 
In  canrlng  forward  tbe  important  work 
of  the  poverty  program. 

I  lu^e  my  colleagues  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress— on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — to  sup- 
port the  programs  that,  in  the  President's 
words,  are  offering  needy  Americans  the 
chance  to  help  themselves. 

The  promise  of  America  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  olTers  for  Americans  to  realize 
their  dreams  and  ambitions.  We  must 
Insure  that  the  boundaries  of  opportunity 
are  extended  to  include  all  Americans 
who  desire  self -fulfillment. 


THE  TEACHER  CORPS:   IT  WORKS 

Mr.  DADDARIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  talk  recently  about  abolish- 
ing one  of  the  finest  programs  approved 
by  this  Congress  in  years,  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

I  could  deliver  a  lengthy  speech  de- 
fending this  program  on  its  own  merits— 
but  such  a  speech  would  be  unnecessary. 
The  best  defense  of  the  Teacher  Corps  la 
Its  end  result.  And  that  result  Is  told 
many  times  over  by  young  American  boys 
and  girls  whose  horizons  have  been 
broadened  by  this  remarkable  and  iui- 
aglnative  program. 

In   the  April  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO 
American     Pederatlonlst,     Richard     A. 
Graham,  the  distinguished  Director  of 
the  Teacher  Corps,  presents  some  case 
histories  that  I  commend  to  all  of  my 
colleagues.  I  particularly  commend  them 
to  those  who  would  do  away  with  the 
Teacher  Corps  in  the  name  of  efficiency. 
I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record: 
Thx  Tkachik  Cobw:  It  Wokks 
(By   Richard   A.   Graham) 
Can  a  nation  enjoying  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic prosperity  Ignore  some  6  mUlion  chil- 
dren In  poverty  and   force   them   to  accept 
second-rate   education   and   its  grim   conse- 
quences Just  because  they  are  poor? 

President  Johnson  has  answered  "no"  by 
calling  up  new  troops  to  Join  in  the  battle 
against  poverty  of  the  mind.  They  are  the 
Teacher  Corps,  a  group  of  1,200  apprenUces 
and  veteran  teachers  now  serving  In  IH 
school  districts  across  the  country. 

Now  the  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
expand  the  Corps  to  five  times  its  present 
size  by  198.S  to  provide  what  he  called  a  "sym- 
bol of  hope"  for  poor  children  acroas  tha 
country. 

Established  in  November  1965  as  part  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Teacher  Corps 
is  designed  to  train  prospective  teachers  In 
the  special  methods  needed  to  successfully 
teach  the  poverty  child.  The  Corps,  however, 
was  not  able  to  get  fully  Into  operation  until 
it  received  all  its  funds  In  October  1966. 

Today,  thanks  to  its  •work  in  29  states,  the 
Teacher  Corps  Is  proving  it  can  make  good 
on  Its  promise. 

In  mid-March,  Life  magazine  said  of  the 
Corps:  "At  these  prices,  it  remains  the  best 
bargain  in  the  federal  education  program." 
The  Corps  has  gone  where  it  was  wanted 
and  needed  Into  the  understaffed,  over- 
populated  schools  of  America's  urban  ghettos 
and  rural  slums.  It  has  done  tbe  Job  it  was 
asked  to  do — helping  overworked  classroom 
teachers  whUe  It  trained  new  teachers  for 
the  toughest  Job  In  education — teaching  stu- 
dents who  had  no  incentive  to  learn;  who 
would  rather  have  three  square  meals  a  day 
than  a  diploma. 

How  has  the  Teacher  Corps  accomplished 
these  ends  in  six  short  months? 

It  cannot  be  Judged  either  in  dollars  and 
cents  or  statistics — only  In  terms  of  children. 
A  success  story  In  Solldad,  CaUfomla;  an- 
other in  Conway,  Arkansas,  added  to  reports 
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from    Teacher    Corpe    programs    acruss    ihe 
country,  add   up  to  Uiia:    It  worlu. 

One  such  story  was  repwrted  recently  by 
one  of  (our  participating  colleges  Ln  New 
York  City  A  teacher-Intern  Is  working  with 
a  ■mall  group  of  10-year-olds  who  had  been 
written  off  as  "social  adjustment  problems  " 
They  skipped  class  regularly  and  already  had 
police  records. 

At  the  request  of  the  principal,  the  corps- 
man  set  up  a  special  program  that  takes 
thea«  children  from  their  regular  clasdroonts 
for  scheduled  periods  each  week  It  Ls  paying 
off  In  two  ways:  the  boys  no  longer  domlnrtte 
the  class  and  overpwwer  the  teacher  And 
they  are  getting  needed  guidance  and  a 
teacher  they  can  talk  to  man-to-man  The 
young  corpaman  didn't  realize  how  well  he 
had  won  these  boys  over  until  he  got  a  call 
from  one  of  the  Ixjys'  older  brtjthers — a  high 
school  dropout  The  older  boy  Just  wanted 
to  know  If  the  corpsman  had  time  tti  teach 
him  and  his  pxals  how  to  read  The  corpsman 
dug  Into  his  own  pocket  for  rent  on  a  store- 
front where  he  holds  night  classes  for  the 
dropouts. 

The  kids  aren't  the  only  ones  who  appre- 
clat«  the  corpemen  Parents  in  Arkansas  and 
an  Impoverished  Appalachian  area  also  have 
•xpreased  their  thanks  to  local  corpsmen 
with  dally  gifts  of  precious  home-grown 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Stories  like  these  suggest  that  corpsmen 
have  made  the  program  work  not  only  m  "he 
clasarooms  but  In  the  school  neighborhoods 
Community  acceptance  is  an  important  part 
of  their  work  and  training 

In  Brooklyn,  corpsmen  have  organized 
storefront  centers  which  serve  as  s<jclal  spots 
as  well  as  training  centers  where  women  can 
ieam  typing  and  shorthand 

In  Philadelphia,  evening  "arm  chair" 
rlmnrn  have  been  organized  for  illiterate 
adulta.  In  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  a  com- 
munity library  was  stocked  by  corpsmen  who 
managed  to  get  I  000  paperback  tx>ok3  do- 
nated by  an  understanding  publisher  In 
aouthem  Texas,  corpsmen  ttxik  mothers  nn 
their   arst    tour   of   a   big   city   supermarket 

There  are  other  examples,  but  they  all 
point  up  the  fact  that  the  teacher  In  the 
aluma  gets  through  to  his  students  best  If 
he  U  part  of  the  scene — part  of  the  child's 
dally  life 

This  way  the  corpomen  have  learned  how 
poverty  limits  a  child's  experiences  and 
alowa  down  the  learning  process  It  is  com- 
mon In  ghetto  schools  to  find  youngsters 
two  years  behind  the  average  by  the  time 
they  reach  third  grade,  hopelessly  behind  by 
the  Ume  they  should  be  ready  for  high  school. 

Although  unequal  educational  opportuni- 
ties are  so  often  defined  In  terras  of  a  racially 
Unbalanced  school,  corpemen  have  learned 
that  It  means  much,  much  more 

In  a  slum  school.  35  youngsters  of  varying 
background  and  abilities  are  often  grouped 
together  and  expected  to  perform  at  the 
same  speed  and  grade  level  It  Just  doesn't 
work  but.  In  an  overcrowded  schoolrcxjm 
manned  by  an  over-burdened  teacher,  this  is 
the  only  way  the  school  can  keep  its  dixirs 
open. 

How  does  the  corpaman  help''  On  the  one 
hand,  by  taking  the  child  who  learns  slowly 
and  giving  blm  personal,  patient  attention. 
On  the  other,  by  working  with  gifted  stu- 
denta,  giving  them  the  extra  push  and  con- 
fld«nc«  which  win  get  them  through  high 
school,  perhaps  Into  college. 

In  one  Junior  high  school  in  Washington, 
D.C..  for  example,  a  young  oorpeman  Is  now 
giving  dally  literature  leosons  to  four  excep- 
tional students  who  have  t>een  coasting  along 
In  their  regular  English  class  The  course  Is 
held  during  half  of  the  children's  lunch 
period  and  runs  30  minutes.  Books  must  be 
rsad  at  home  and  the  children  must  be  pre- 
p«r«<l  to  discuss  them.  In  depth  The  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  corpsman  are  tough  and 
pmwwiaM'f—ttuj  are  making  these  children 


think  as  they  have  never  had  to  think  before 
The  group  Is  currently  reading  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  and  short  stories  by  Salinger — 
heavy  going  even  for  the  average  college 
freshman 

'We've  got  t<:>  tax  these  kids."  says  one 
Intern  from  Arkansas  "It  doesn't  matter  If 
they  are  bright  or  tielow  average-  whatever 
their  abilities,  you  have  got  to  push  them. 
You  have  to  make  them  want  to  overreach 
They  enjoy  It  Failure  Is  a  built-in  commodity 
In  the  slums  It's  expected  accepted  Success, 
however,  is  understoixl  and  means  something 
very  special  to  these  kids  And  they  recognize 
It  and  love  It   " 

How  to  g^ve  these  children  the  extra  push 
varies  from  Teacher  Corps  project  to  project 
Since  local  school  administrators  determine 
how  and  where  corpsmen  can  best  t)e  used, 
each  corps  members  assignment  and  aca- 
demic preparation  dlfTers  Their  work  Is  spe- 
dflcally  geared  to  the  nee<lii  of  the  local 
schools  they  are  .serving  In  fact,  the  Un-al 
school  administrators  work  closely  with  the 
corpemen's  training  Institutions  to  develop 
the   two-year   graduate   work-study   program 

In  Chicago,  public  schools  work  with  a 
group  of  colleges  and  universities  to  develop 
the  Teacher  Corps  program  Corps  activities 
here  center  on  developrlng  the  urt>an  child  s 
language  skills 

In  Canada,  Kentucky  the  fijcus  Is  different 
This  remote,  rural  area  requires  the  corps- 
men  to  introduce  the  children  to  life  beyond 
the  hills,  to  teach  them  about  newspapers, 
telephones,  escalators  and  restaurants  thliig.s 
almost  taken  for  granted  by  the  urban  pov- 
erty child 

In  Rio  Grande  City,  Texas  teaching  English 
as  a  second  language  Is  the  corpsmen's  prior- 
ity Here.  95  percent  of  the  children  are 
Spanlsh-8(>eak!ng  and  start  school  not  know- 
ing a  word  of  English 

Although  the  Teacher  Corps  has  proved 
Itself,  Its  future  may  be  uncertain  The  Corps 
will  require  renewed  congressional  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations 

The  Teacher  Corpw  has  support  In  the  top 
areas  of  government  It  has  suppxiirt  at  the 
bottom  In  the  children  the  Corpe  Is  helping, 
the  college  faculties  who  are  learning  much 
about  training  teachers  from  the  Corpe  and 
in  the  t«*chers  who  welcome  the  help 

It  ne^ds  more  support  In  the  middle  It 
needs  the  support  of  all  those  who  believe 
every  boy  and  girl  has  a  right  to  a  go<Td  edu- 
cation, no  matter  how  poor  their  homes 


GUNNAR   MYRDAL  SPEAKS   TO   ADA 
20TH   ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Califonila  I  Mr  Edw.ardsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.\KE3t  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connectlcuf 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  at  the  20lh  annual  convention 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
held  in  Washington  in  April  1967,  we 
were  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  dls- 
tigulshed  Swedish  economist.  Dr  Oun- 
nar  Myrdal  Dr  Myrdal's  remarks  before 
the  convention  were  too  penetrating  to 
not  Tecelve  broader  publications  and  so, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  the 
followmg  address  by  Ounnar  Myrdal  tn 
the  Congressional  Record 

Dr  Myrdal,  since  his  monumental 
work  on  "The  American  Dilemma, '  has 
been  renowned  as  a  sort  of  international 
citizen — a  critic  of  our  society  who  nev- 
erthelesa  shares  our  deep  commitment  to 


the  Ideals  and  traditions  of  America 
He  sees  a  threat  to  the  maintenance  of 
these  Ideals  In  the  tremendous  Impact  at 
home  and  abroad  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  awesome  role  this  Nation  has 
assumed  as  the  world's  policeman,  a  role 
which  is  influenced  by  a  rigid,  fearful, 
and  often  neurotic  view  of  nationalist 
and  revolutionary  movements. 

We  must  pay  particular  heed  to  some 
dire  predictions  made  by  Dr  Myrdal.  He 
asks  that  we  think  the  unthinkable.  He 
asks  that  we  examine  the  ever-tighten- 
ing stricture  of  population  pressure  and 
food  production  and  the  ever- widening 
Income  gap  between  rich  nations  and 
p>oor  We  must  face  the  ominous  mean- 
ing of  this  for  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions and  the  whole  world  and  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  requisite  steps  to  avoid 
full-scale  chaos  Dr.  Myrdal's  excellent 
and  unprovocative  remarks  follow: 
AouRE&s     BT     Ounnar     Myrdal.     ADA     20th 

Annl'al     Convkntion.     Shoreham     Hotix. 

Washington.  DC. 

No  personal  recognition  has  pleased  me 
more  than  my  election  to  become  an  extra- 
regular  "American  for  Democratic  Action  ' 
I  have  never  been  a  non-partisan  In  Amer- 
ican public  affairs  I  have  been  a  New  Dealer 
a  Fair  Dealer,  a  New  Frontiersman,  and.  of 
course  a  private  In  the  Unconditional  War 
Against  Poverty  and  for  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  the  Great  Society  And  I  have  rather 
been  on  the  side  of  the  activists— as  has  the 
ADA  — urging  better  planning  of  the  reforms 
and  speedier  action. 

In  my  own  view,  this  has  not  Interfered 
with  my  search  for  objective  truth  as  an 
economist  and  social  scientist  This  Is  re- 
lated to  my  conviction  that  research  needs 
the  stating  of  explicit  value  premises — 
already  when  establishing  facts  and  factual 
relationships  and  not  only  when  drawing 
political  conclusions  "Things  look  different 
depending  upon  where  you  stand   " 

This  Is  however,  not  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  discuss  the  methodology  of  socl.il 
study  But.  on  a  personal  note  still,  and 
simply  to  define  the  situation"  of  my  speak- 
ing at  this  banquet.  I  would  like  to  mention 
that.  In  studying  American  problems  and 
Indeed,  problems  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  well  my  value  premises  have  consistently 
been  what  I  have  called  the  "American 
Creed  "  By  this  I  mean  the  glorious  Ideals  of 
liberty,  equality  and  Justice,  which  this 
country  Inherited  from  European  Enlighten- 
ment and  has  stubbornly  adhered  to  ever 
since — In  principle 

The  Ideals  are  far  from  realized  There 
have  been  periods  of  grim  reaction,  and  there 
have  at  all  limes  been  Individuals  and  whole 
communities  trampling  on  these  ideals — and 
other  Individuals  and  communities  oppor- 
liinlstlcally  yle'.dlng  to  the  social  and  politi- 
cal forces  around  them  rather  than  standing 
up  In  their  defense  Nevertheless,  as  I  read  the 
history  of  this  country,  the  trend  In  America 
has  been  towards  a  gradually  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  these  Ideals.  That  is  also  the  deeper 
Justification  for  their  use  as  relevant  and 
significant  value  premises  in  social  study 

Contrary  to  many  of  my  academic  col- 
leagues. I  always  stress  that  Ideals  are  im- 
portant social  facts  when  they  have  a  hold 
on  people's  minds  and  become  rooted  in  in- 
stitutions: In  America  the  Constitution  and 
many  others  It  Is  a  fact  that  your  national 
heroes  on  whom  spiritual  Immortality  has 
been  bestowed,  have  almost  all  been  con- 
vinced liberals,  struggling  for  these  Ideals  I 
do  believe  that  the  same  wUl  be  true  In  the 
future 

1  have  permitted  myself  these  introductory 
remarks,  because  this  organlisatlon — which 
Is  not  a  party,  nor  part  of  a  party,  but  s 
fellowship  bent  upon  Influencing  the  people, 


the  parties,  and  the  government — so  definite- 
ly and  actively  stands  In  this  long  tradition 
of  upholding  and  propagating  the  Ideals  I 
referred  to  as  the  American  Creed.  The  ADA 
seeks  to  disturb  complacency  among  the 
American  people  and  politicians  by  persist- 
ently speUlng  out  In  concrete  terms  the  radi- 
cal changes  of  conditions  and  policies  needed 
to  realize  these  ideals.  And  it  has  not  been 
unsuccessful  as  a  long  string  of  reforms,  not 
least  Ui  recent  years,  testify.  Some  of  these 
reforms  are  so  radical  that  nobody  would 
have  believed  them  possible  only  a  short 
time   before   they   were   enacted. 

Back  in  Stockholm  when  I  began  to  think 
about  what  I  should  say  tonight,  I  read  the 
I'rogram  for  Americana  '66  and  did  so  with 
increasing  enthusiasm.  It  is  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous; It  is  not  evasive  but  faces 
squarely  the  burmng  problems  of  America 
and  the  world  today.  I  believe  I  have  never 
lelt  so  much  In  agreement  with  any  political 
program  I  have  ever  encountered  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Including  my  native  country, 
Sweden.  These  are  the  beacons  I  would  fol- 
low— alnu)st  to  the  last  detail — if  I  were  an 
American  Congressman  or  otherwise  respon- 
sible for  policy  decisions  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  sinister  threat  to  all  of  our  ideals, 
abroad  and  at  home.  Is  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
has  a  horrifying  Impact  on  millions  of  people 
In  a  distant  and  very  poor  country  who  are 
starved,  burned,  maimed  and  killed,  and  who 
see  their  little  property  destroyed.  And  It  has 
corroded  the  moral  climate  of  this  country. 
It  threatens  to  frustrate  all  efforts  of  realiz- 
ing the  American  Ideals  by  reforms  at  home. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  civil  rights 
battle,  the  rebuilding  of  the  cities  and  the 
bulk  of  social  legislation,  have  all  come  to 
a  grinding  halt. 

This  is  stated  here  by  a  man  who  for  dec- 
ades has  consistently  been  an  optimist  in  re- 
gard to  America,  I  have  never,  up  until  now, 
agreed  with  those  who  from  time  to  time 
have  prophesied  that  "it  can  happen  here." 

The  Vietnam  war  is  also  causing  a  tighten- 
ing moral  and  political  Isolation  of  this 
country  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is  the  com- 
mon people  abroad  who  have  become  es- 
tranged from  America,  while  some  govern- 
ments, officials  and  representatives  of  big- 
business  almost  everywhere  may  have  their 
own  good  reasons  for  silently  accepting  or 
even  for  speaking  with  "understanding"  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  government. 

Tou  might  not  be  fully  aware  of  this  deeply 
tragic  element  in  the  foreign  reaction  to  the 
United  States'  nailitary  actlvitiy  In  Vietnam 
and  more  broadly  to  the  inclination  of  its 
present  government  to  want  to  police  the 
world  on  Its  own  terms.  In  earlier  times  It 
was  the  farmers  and  workers  in  Etirope  who 
had  on  the  whole,  the  friendliest  feelings 
toward  America.  In  their  homes  there  were 
photographs  of  their  near  relatives  who  had 
emigrated,  and  there  was  a  continuous  ex- 
change of  letters.  It  was  these  people,  along 
with  most  of  the  liberals  and  Intellectuals 
who  felt  closest  to  America,  while  the  tradi- 
tional upper  classes  often  felt  cultural  dis- 
tance It  Is  now.  however,  the  common  people 
and  even  more  conspicuously  the  entire 
youth — who  Increasingly  view  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  which  Is  careless,  insensi- 
tive and  irresponsible  in  the  exercise  of  its 
might  and  power.  This  is,  as  I  said,  deeply 
tragic. 

I  will  not  touch  further  on  the  Vietnam 
Issue  on  this  occasion.  In  spite  of  its  para- 
mount Importance  for  everything  dear  to  tis. 
I  must  stress,  however,  that  playing  with  fire 
In  Southeast  Asia  becomes  the  more  charged 
with  danger  because  of  several  other 
threatening  international  developments.  I 
win.  as  I  now  move  on  to  characterize  these 
developments,  hopefully  assume  that  the 
Vietnam  war  will  soon  end — and  end  In  such 
a  way  that  lu  people  will  be  left  free  to  seek 
their  own  destiny  without  any  colonial  "con- 
tainment" policy  upheld  by  American  mili- 


tary might.  I  hope  for  that,  and  we  must  be- 
gin to  tblnk  of  new  psropectivee. 

Bven  under  this  oi>tlml*tle  MBumptlon.  our 
world  does  not  present  the  picture  oi  a  sane. 
safe  and  wboleeome  home  for  humanity. 
The  nuclear  armament  race  con-tlnues  un- 
abated. The  test  ban  is  still  only  partial, 
leaving  the  atomic  powers  free  to  continue 
with  underground  testa.  There  Is,  as  yet,  no 
limitation  to  their  production  of  still  more 
forceful  nuclear  weapons  and  penetrating 
delivery  systems.  The  nonproUferatlon  issue, 
about  which  the  newspapers  are  full,  does 
not  even  touch  these  real  disarmament  prob- 
lems. 

While  following  the  frustrated  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  from  a  distance,  one  im- 
pression retained  is  the  following:  In  many 
countries,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  those  In  the  government  who  are 
sincerely  Interested  In  reaching  a  positive 
result  are  looking  over  their  shoulders.  They 
are  quite  free  to  express  general,  moving  but 
noncommltal  declarations  about  the  horri- 
fying dangers  involved  in  the  present  arma- 
ment race  and  of  tiielr  eagernees  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  But  when  it  comes  to  agreeing  on 
even  a  small  practical  step  in  that  direction, 
they  are  acutely  aware  that  at  home  they 
meet  nationalist  suspicions  that  they  are 
letting  down  the  guards  and  selling  out  the 
security  of  the  country.  The  powerful  mili- 
tary-industrial complex — to  use  former  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  expression — has  a  vested 
Interest  In  fostering  such  suspicions.  This  is 
probably  also  true  In  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
also  have  their  generals  and  stisplcioiis  na- 
tionalists and  their  military-industrial  com- 
plex. 

Considering  the  way  people  are  Informed — 
or  rather  misinformed — an  organized  propa- 
ganda campaign  by  a  determined  national- 
ist group  can  foment  a  wave  of  popular  emo- 
tion. Cowardice  towards  the  China  lobby 
played  a  disastrous  role  In  the  United  States 
policy  toward  China  from  1949  onwards, 
when  manipulating  more  or  less  dependent 
governments  to  block  China's  taking  Its 
place  In  the  United  Nations,  and  of,  cotirse, 
in  the  initial  setting  up  and  use  of  the  Diem 
regime  tn  South  Vietnam  as  a  bastion  in 
the  oold  war,  and  the  later  successive  esca- 
lations of  the  United  States  Involvement  in 
ttaat  war. 

In  the  nuclear  disarmament  issue,  the  un- 
derstandable anjdety  to  avoid  arousing  na- 
tionalist complexee  back  home  has,  first,  se- 
verely constricted  tbe  room  for  reasonable 
negotlatlona.  Secondly,  It  has  given  the  gov- 
ernment and  Its  Begc>tlatc««  an  interest  in 
managing  its  leleaaea,  press  conferences,  and 
briefings  in  certain  wa^s.  Thus,  facta  and 
compromise  propomls  that  do  not  fit  the 
tactical  poaltkms  taken  by  the  United  States 
government  under  tbe  restraints  caused  by 
oosulderatlon  of  the  volatile  home  front, 
tend  to  be  overlooked  cv  blotted  out.  This  Is 
the  behavior  of  your  negotiators,  and  your 
newspaper  people  collaborate. 

In  the  final  analysis,  progress  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  dlsannament,  in  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  tbe  United  States  position,  must 
rest  on  popular  education,  on  people  be- 
coming better  Informed  and  thereby  "propa- 
ganda-saXe"  not  least  towards  your  own  of- 
ficials (an  expression  from  pre-war  time  that 
has  unfortunately  fallen  out  of  use) .  This, 
in  turn,  would  allow  the  government  to  fol- 
low a  more  courageous  and  rational  line. 
I  am  aware  that  ADA  plays  a  role  in  this 
field  also,  and  I  earnestly  hope  its  educa- 
tional activities  will  be  Intensified. 

The  widespread  preparation  for  biological 
and  chemical  warfare  Is  less  on  people's 
minds — except  that  tbe  use  of  the  Vietnam 
'war  by  the  American  military  for  large 
scale  experimentation  with  non-conventional 
weapons  has  greatly  contributed  to  tbe 
moral  and  political  Isolation  of  tbe  United 
States  that  I  spoke  of. 

The  United  States,  which  has  an  obvious 


and  generally  recognized  interest  in  prevent- 
ing proliferation  of  mass-destructive  wea- 
ponry, should  have  had  all  reasons  to  re- 
frain from  these  experiments,  as  they  are 
breaking  down  inhibitions.  These  types  of 
non -conventional  weapons  are  cheap  and 
do  not  require  much  large  scale  research. 
The  risk  is,  indeed,  that  they  might  become 
the  poor  man's  opportunity  to  commit 
genocide. 

It  Is,  of  course,  of  paramount  importance 
and  urgency  to  reach  Intergovernmental 
agreements  to  outlaw  biological  and  chemi- 
cal warfare.  The  United  States,  as  you  know, 
has  not  even  signed  the  Geneva  Ag^venvent 
of  1925.  In  this  question  I  also  see  a  field 
where  one  would  wish  the  ADA  to  intensify 
activity. 

There  are  other  trends  In  the  world  at 
large  that  are  pregnant  with  stupendous 
dangers.  One  major  set  of  such  trends  are  tbe 
developments  among  -that  great  majority  of 
mankind  who  lives  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  We  are  all  aware  that  tbe  Income 
gap  between  them  and  us  Is  increasing  every 
year.  The  1960's,  which  on  the  ppopoeal  of 
the  late  President  Keimedy  was  named  tbe 
"development  decade,"  has  seen  Instead  a 
■widespread  failure  to  maintain  even  the  slow 
progress  of  tbe  1960's. 

The  Inflow  of  capital  from  the  rich  coun- 
tries has  tended  to  stagnate  and  as  a  per- 
centage of  their  national  output  it  has  de- 
creased by  a  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  be- 
cause more  and  more  of  it  is  tied  to  exports 
from  the  donor  countries,  the  "quality"  of 
aid  has  fallen.  Also  the  political  motives  for 
directing  the  bilateral  aid — which  Is  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  all  "aid" — to  particular 
countries,  and  the  strings  attached,  are  also 
apt  to  decrease  its  "quality." 

At  the  same  time  a  much  smaller  share  of 
the  capital  flow  is  now  In  the  form  of  credits 
Instead  of  grants.  Even  If  there  has  been  a 
tendency,  until  recently,  to  keep  Interest 
rates  low  and  amortization  periods  long,  the 
net  result  has  nevertheless  been  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  burden  of  debt-service  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  poor  countries'  meager  ex- 
port returns.  The  president  of  the  World 
Bank  and  many  others,  who  are  competent 
to  Judge,  have  given  -us  ringing  warnings  of 
the  dire  consequences  of  a  failure  'to  reverse 
these  trends.  But  as  yet  there  have  been  no 
signs  of  such  a  change. 

Meanwhile,  the  population  explosion  in  the 
poor  countries  is  increasingly  blighting  their 
hopes  lor  rapid  advancement.  It  has  been  in 
actual  fact  by  far  the  only  really  important 
economic  and  social  change  in  the  under- 
developed world. 

Belatedly,  the  United  States  has  in  recent 
years  been  revising  its  position  to  a  po&ltlve 
one  In  regard  to  the  spread  of  birth  control 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  And  there 
are  signs  that  both  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  communist  countries  are  doing  the  same, 
thus  releasing  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  the  other  Intergovernmental  agencies 
from  the  political  restraints  that  up  until 
now  have  prevented  them  from  assisting  poor 
countries  in  family  planning.  More  directly 
important  is  that  we  may  now  stand  before 
a  veritable  technological  breakthrough  mak- 
ing new  contraceptives  available  that  can 
make  a  birth  control  campaign  in  underde- 
veloped countries  truly  effective. 

But  still  there  Is  need  for  decisive  govern- 
ment action  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
to  embark  upon  a  birth  control  campaign. 
There  will  be  need  for  large  cadres  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  para-medical  personnel, 
and  the  rich  countries  can,  at  most,  be  help- 
ful in  training  additional  personnel,  but  can- 
not normally  substitute  for  them.  The  new 
policy,  even  when  it  becomes  accepted,  raises 
huge  administrative  problems  ■which  are  dif- 
ficult to  solve  In  countries  that  are  what  I 
call  "soft  states."  It  Is  an  Illusion  to  believe 
that  in  the  underdeveloped  world  at  large 
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progr—    Lq   spreading   btrth   control    unon^ 
tik*  nn«w«Mi  will  be  a  ivirt  on« 

Aa  Uiea«  nations,  b«caus«  of  the  high 
fortuity  level  up  until  now.  have  very  youth- 
ful populations — with  around  4S  per  cent 
under  15  years  of  age.  against  around  35  per 
c«nt  In  the  developed  countries — there  Ls  an 
extraordinary  momentum  in  their  population 
increase.  The  future  parents  are  already  born 
or  wUl  soon  be  born  By  the  same  token,  the 
latwr  force  will,  under  all  circumstances,  con- 
tinue to  (trow  rapidly  unul  the  end  of  the 
century.  This  raises  very  large  problems  for 
economic  planning,  particularly  in  apicul- 
ture. To  this  I  will  return. 

Tbeae  last  obeervatlons  are  most  definitely 
not  arguments  against  theee  oountrtes  try- 
ing to  press  down  their  birth  rates  as  much 
and  aa  rapidly  as  possible  Quite  the  con- 
trary: they  make  this  ImperaUve  all  the 
more  urgent.  But  we  should  guard  ourselves 
from  the  illusion  that  it  is  easy  and  that 
linfweaalve  results  on  a  world  scale  will  be 
quickly  achieved 

We  know  that  In  recent  years  food  pro- 
duction In  Latin  America.  Africa  and  Asia 
haa  tended  to  lag  behind  population  expan- 
sion, thereby  aggravaUng  the  already  wide- 
spread undernutrition  and  malnutrition  In 
almost  all  underdeveloped  countries  There 
would  have  been  IntenslQed  mass  hunger  in 
very  big  countries  like  India  and  Paklsuin 
and  In  many  smaller  countries,  had  It  not 
been  for  the  availability  of  large  scale  food 
imports  from  the  United  States,  granted 
without  foreign  exchange  compensation  un- 
der P.L.  4«0  from  the  surpluses  In  this  coun- 
try. These  surpluses  have  now  virtually  dis- 
appeared. 

Production  restrictions  have  been  eased  In 
the  United  States  U  they  are  lifted  still 
more,  food  production  can  tie  raised  consid- 
erably. There  are  also  other  countries  that 
could  produce  more  But  even  on  the  optlmLs- 
tlc  assumption  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
more  food  available — and  agree  on  a  formula 
for  sharing  the  Onanclal  burden  among  the 
rich  countries — food  aid  can  at  most  bridge 
over  an  emergency  The  real  answer,  if  dis- 
aster Is  to  be  averted.  Is  to  generate  a  marked 
and  sustained  increase  In  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity In  the  under  developed  countries 
themselves 

This  assumes  the  application  of  a  new  ag- 
ricultural technology  For  the  moet  part,  it 
cannot  be  twrrowed  from  the  rich  countries 
with  temperate  climates  Very  much  more 
of  programmed,  practically  directed,  spe- 
cialized, and  localized  research  Into  food  pro- 
duction In  areas  In  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical zones  will  be  needed  To  accomplish 
this,  these  countries  have  neither  the  finan- 
cial, nor  the  personnel  resources,  but  will 
need  large  scale  assistance  from  the  rich 
countrtee. 

Moreover,  while  the  dramatic  rise  In  vlPlds 
In  the  rich  Western  countries  could  happen, 
while  the  labor  force  in  agriculture  w-is  rtip- 
Idly  decreasing,  the  new  technology  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  must  be  Increasingly 
labor  Intensive,  to  a  degree  most  agricul- 
tural experts  do  not  fully  appreciate  The 
present  labor  force  Is  largely  underutilized — 
what  Is  popularly  known  as  underemploy- 
ment— and  for  decades  to  come  It  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  almost  as  fast  as  the  total  pop- 
ulation Increases  at  preeent,  that  Is  between 
35  and  35  per  cent  a  year  The  practical 
problem  Is  to  raise  crop  yields  by  a  larger  In- 
put and  a  higher  efficiency  of  a  labor  force 
that  is  now  underutilized  and  Is  rapidly  in- 
creasing all  the  time  This  new.  extremely 
labor-intensive  technology  Is  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped, mostly  by  fresh  research  focused  on 
the  ipeclflc  preconditions  In  regard  to  factor 
proportions  and,  as  I  said,  on  the  different 
climates  and  soils. 

Then  comes  the  practical  problem  of  how 
to  «ubetltute  the  new  techniques  for  the 
primitive  ones  that  are  responsible  for  the 
low  yield*.  This  raises  a  hoet  of  problems — 


education  and  extension  work,  marketing, 
credits,  and  cooperation — but  at  the  heart 
of  them  lies  the  terms  on  which  the  cultiva- 
tor works  the  land  These  terms,  while  dif- 
ferent In  different  areas,  are  generally  such 
that  they  do  not  give  the  toller  either  prac- 
tical possibilities  or  rational  motivation  for 
exerting  himself  to  raise  the  yield 

This  Is  the  problem  of  land  reform  In  al- 
mr«t  all  underdeveloped  countries  vested  In- 
terests have  prevented  effective  land  reform 
The  problem  Is  a  most  c<impllcated  one  and 
takes  different  form.i  In  different  countries 
My  fxilnt  In  this  rapid  survey  over  the  world 
problems  is  merely  that  radical  changes  In 
the  relation  between  man  and  land  are  neces- 
sary to  raise  agrtcu;tiirtil  yields  which.  In 
turn  is  the  only  long  run  answer  to  world 
hunger 

The  dimension  of  the  problem  Is  so  over- 
whelmingly big.  that  food  aid  from  America 
and  the  rich  countries  generally  cannot  do 
more  than  buy  time  for  a  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained fo<xl  prtxluctlon  drive  in  the  under- 
developed countries  In  the  long  run  much 
Cin  happen  At  the  end  of  the  century  we 
shall  no  doubt  see  entirely  new  techniques 
of  producing  focxl  It  Is  the  next  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  which  worry  me  deeply 

X  have  been  speaking  in  sweeping  generali- 
ties Unfortunately,  they  do.  I  believe,  con- 
vey only  to<3  well  the  somber  truth  I  fear 
we  are  growing  accustomed  to  living  on 
happily  and  attending  to  the  business  of  the 
day  without  giving  much  thought  to  the  un- 
thlnkables  ahead  of  us 

More  specincally  In  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries I  feel  that  we  have  been  living,  and 
are  still  living.  In  a  fi>or8  paradise  We  have 
formed  opinions  which  are  heavily  biased  In 
an  optimistic  direction  The  careless  applica- 
tion of  Western  economic  theories  and 
models  that  are  not  adequate  to  reality  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  has  contributed  to 
this,  by  making  It  possible  to  disregard  levels 
and  modes  of  living,  and  attitudes  and  Insti- 
tutions -that  Is  the  social  facts  which  raise 
obstacles  and  Inhibitions  to  development 

The  widespread  habit  of  referring  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  aa  "developing 
countries"  la  of  course,  unlmport^int  by  It- 
self, but  It  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
biases  In  our  whole  view  of  these  problems 
The  biases  are  opportunistic  For  If  we  could 
disregard  the  awkward  facts  Ju.«t  referred  to 
and  If  we  could  believe  that  the  under- 
developed world  was  surely  'developing.' 
this  wo'ild  make  things  a  lot  easier  for  us 
aUl  As  the  biases  are  also  apt  to  encourage 
and  please  the  governing  elites  in  the  under- 
developed countries,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  correct  nur  attitudes  They  share  them 
with  us 

In  time,  our  scientific  approaches  will  be 
c>  rrected  Facts  kick,  aa  I  used  to  say  Aa 
the  research  work  pr.xeeds.  we  shall  In  ten 
or  fifteen  years'  time  evolve  quite  different 
theories  and  models  Generally  I  believe 
this  development  of  the  scientific  orienta- 
tion will  go  towards  a  more  Institutional 
approach,  discarding  the  Western  m<xlels 
we  have  used  and  laying  stress  on  the  factors 
I  mentlo.ied  which  are  now  usually  dis- 
regarded In  the  economic  analysis  of  under- 
developed countries  modes  and  levels  of 
living,    attitudes,    and    institutions 

President  Johnson's  recent  message  to 
Congress  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with 
the  Latin  American  countries  provides  an 
extreme  example  of  the  working  of  the 
optimistic  biases  The  exalted  rhetoric  of  the 
message  Is  not  only  empty,  but  grossly  mis- 
leading as  to  facts  and  factual  relationships 
The  moet  disquieting  trait  of  the  message 
la.  however,  that  the  urgent  need  for  land 
reform  and  reform  of  the  structure  of  taxa- 
tion, which  the  late  President  Kennedy  had 
emphasized  when  Inaugurating  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  has  now  been  dropped.  We  can 


be  sure  that  this  will  please  dominant  In- 
terests In  the  Latin  American  countries  as 
well  as  certain  sp>eclal  Interests  In  the  United 
States 

I  referred  to  the  President's  message  be- 
caviae  It  highlights  a  common  type  of  su- 
perficiality and  bias  In  our  view  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  The  first  condi- 
tion for  wisely  directing  our  policies  toward 
that  huge  majority  of  mankind  that  live 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  to  have 
a  correct  appreciation  of  their  realities 

We  must  squarely  face  what  Is  happening 
to  them     (  1 1   the  slackening  rate  of  develop- 
ment   In    most   of    these   countries;     (2)    the 
leveling  off  of  the  flow  of  financial  resources 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor  countries:    (3)   In 
particular   the  speedy  rise  of  the  debt  service 
burden  they  have  to  meet,   (4)  the  rapid  rate 
of   population   Increase,   which,  even  on   the 
most     hopeful     assumption     regarding     the 
spread  of  birth  control,  will  continue  to  rise 
for  some   time  ahead:    (5)    the  sluggish  Im- 
provement of  agricultural  productivity;  and. 
hence.    i6i    the   spectre    of    a   world    hunger 
crisis    These  Interrelated  and  speedily  mov- 
li-,<   trends   are,   as   I   said,   threatening    The 
dangers   the   world   Is   facing  are   not   placed 
as  mere  possibilities  In  a  distant  future,  but 
are  Immediate  and  certain.  If  radical  action 
Is  not  taken  by  us  In  the  rich  countries  and 
by   those   In    the   pcKir  countries    The   world 
will    not    be    the   same   place   ten   or   twenty 
years  hence    either  hell  will  have  broken  out 
or  we  shall  all  have  learned  how  to  cooperate 
much  more  Intensively  and  on  a  world  scale 
Our  "aid"— and  to  simplify  matters  I  will 
Include  the  whole  net-Inflow  of  capital  and 
technical       assistance      to      underdeveloped 
countries— has    so    far    not    been    anywhere 
nearly   large   enough   to   make   more   than   a 
dent   in   world   poverty    In  none  of  the  rich 
countries    have   we    made    real    sacrifices.    In 
none  has  the  aid  been  raised  to  the  level  of 
a    really    Important    Item    In    our    nallonul 
budgets     Including    In    this    connection    the 
&>vlet  Union  and  Its  European  allies,  we  are 
probably  spending  as  much  on  war  and  war 
preparation  as  the  total  of  national  Incomes 
in  all  underdeveloped  countries  put  together 
(I  then  exclude  China  but  take  account  <f 
what  the  economists  call  opportunity  cost.";, 
that  Is,  the  loss  of  Income  by  the  men  who 
are   drafted,   and   the   national   sacrifices  in- 
herent In  employing  so  large  a  part  of  our 
scientific    and    engineering   skills    In    unpro- 
ductive activity)     Most  countries.  Including 
the  United  States,  take  protection  — such  ns 
tying  aid   to  exports — In  order  to  make  aid 
as  cheap  as  possible,  while  lowering  Its  value 
for  the  recipient  countries 

A  main  reason  for  our  niggardliness  has. 
of  course  been  the  opportunistic  biases  I 
have  already  mentioned  Future  events  will 
treat  them  roughly  The  hunger  crisis,  when 
it  aggravates,  will  be  a  real  eye-opener  to  us 
all 

Another  reason  Is  that  Internal  economic 
policies  and  external  financial  cooperation  of 
rich  countries  themselves  have  been  so  weak 
and  deficient  as  to  have  landed  them  all  In 
the  prep)osterous  situation  of  having  to  nurse 
their  balance  of  payments  and  take  a  re- 
strictive view  of  all  financial  outflows.  In- 
cluding those  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries The  preservation  of  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal balance  In  the  economic  development 
of  rich  countries  does  not.  In  my  opinion, 
constitute  insoluble  technical  problems 
This  Is  an  area  where  policies  are  dangerou.sly 
lagging  behind  our  available  knowledge 

The  Siune  lack  of  competence,  courage,  and 
will  to  C(X)perat«  which  brings  rich  countries 
Into  a  position  where  they  feel  that  they  can- 
not afford  larger  outflows  Is  also  evidenced 
In  their  reluctance  to  provide  the  poor  coun- 
tries with  greater  market  opportunities  for 
their  exports  In  all  of  the  rich  countries 
there  are  special  Interests  exerting  pressures 
to  prevent  a  more  generous  commercial  pol- 
icy   towards    the    underdeveloped    countries. 
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In  thla  connection,  I  will  restrict  myaeU  to 
the  oba«rv»tlon  that  the  United  States  baa 
not  been  among  thoee  rich  countries  who 
have  •bo'wn  much  of  a  positive  Interest  In 
meeting  the  demaada  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  It  has  been  less  liberal  than  several 
other  rich  countries,  both  In  the  positions 
taken  In  UNCTAD  and  In  Its  blUteral 
policies. 

Prom  what  I  have  said,  It  Is  clear  that 
reforming  economic  policies  at  home  which 
are  strongly  In  the  interest  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries themselves — attaining  and  preserving 
Internal  and  external  economic  balance  and 
resisting  the  pressure  of  specla'  vested  Inter- 
est groups — would  also  make  possible  more 
generous  policies  towards  tb°  underdeveloped 
countries. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  that  It  la  a 
world-wide  Interest  that  aa  much  as  possible 
of  aid  resources  should  be  channeled  through 
intergovernmental  agencies.  In  particular 
those  within  the  United  Nations  system.  At 
present,  multilateral  aid  forms  only  a  small 
percentage  of  total  aid.  The  explanation,  of 
course,  Is  that  the  big  countries,  and  some 
small  countries  too,  want  to  use  aid  In  the 
political  game.  I  feel  sure  that  an  Interna- 
tionalization of  aid  would  greatly  Improve 
Its  effectiveness  and  also  contribute  to  a  more 
healthy  International  climate. 

I  believe  that  a  gradual  development  In 
this  direction  wlU  come  naturally,  If  and 
when  aid  takes  greater  proportions.  When  the 
threatening  hunger  crisis  makes  It  Impera- 
tive that,  to  over-bridge  an  emergency,  the 
rich  countries  come  forward  with  bigger  de- 
liveries, and  when  much  of  these  must  come 
from  the  United  States — which  as  a  legacy 
from  Its  agricultural  policy  since  the  1930's 
hiis  the  possibility  to  Increase  Its  production 
very  substantially  by  enlarging  the  sown 
areas — It  la  only  natural  that  this  country 
will  feel  that  It  should  not  pay  for  all  of  It. 
But  other  countries  are  not  willing  to  pay  to 
the  U.8,  Treasury  for  an  American  operation. 
They  will  demand  that  this  aid  bs  Interna- 
tionalized as  a  condition  for  their  participa- 
tion. 

But  much  more  Important  than  anything 
the  rich  countries  can  do  by  way  of  aid  and 
trade  is  what  the  underdeveloped  countries 
must  do  themselves  In  order  to  make  de- 
velopment possible.  These  countries  need 
radical  internal  changes. 

They  need  an  effectively  administered  birth 
control  campaign  that  reaches  the  poverty 
stricken  masses.  They  need  many  more  and 
much  better  schools,  breaking  the  class  mo- 
nopoly over  education  and  imparting  skills 
and  attitudes  that  are  conducive  to  develop- 
ment and  not,  aa  often  now,  Inimical  to  It. 
Tliey  need  a  vigorous  movement  for  adult 
education  of  which  in  moet  poor  countries 
there  has  been  astonishingly  little. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  moet  of 
them  need  land  reform  urgently.  Generally, 
they  need  to  tear  down  an  entrenched  social 
Etratlflcation  that  Ls  preserving  privileges  for 
the  few  and  withholding  opportunities  for 
the  masses.  They  need  to  stamp  out  corrup- 
tion which  in  moet  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries has  been  on  the  increase.  They  are 
all  "soft  states"  and  need  very  much  more 
of  Internal  discipline. 

In  many  of  these  countries,  for  example 
India,  It  has  for  decades  been  almost  a  com- 
monplace that  a  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion is  a  necessary  prelude  to  development. 
But  of  such  revolution  we  have  seen  very 
little.  To  press  for  It  and  carry  It  out  la  a 
task  for  these  people  themselves. 

But  we  can,  at  least,  abstain  from  sup- 
porting reaction.  Too  often  In  a  post-war  era 
we  have  fallen  into  the  tradition  of  colonial 
regimes  of  allying  ourselves  with  the  privi- 
leged classes.  Intent  upon  preserving  social 
^tatui  quo.  We  have  even  pampered  reac- 
tionary regimes  using  military  aaalstance  and 
bribes.  And  thla — together  with  the  careless 
use  of  poor  countries  aa  pawns  In  the  QttmX 


Power  rivalry— la  what  gives  oredlblUty  to 
the  accusation  that  what  we  are  offering  the 
poor  eouBtrles  la  but  a  new  form  of  oolonlal- 
1am  and  <tppi»ri»J<"'" 

In  the  re-otlentatlan  of  the  rich  ootmtrles' 
policies  toward  the  underdeveloped  world, 
the  United  States  should  play  Ita  role,  and 
It  muat  be  a  OMialderably  altered  role.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  It  would  be  healthy  If 
we  stopped  talking  so  much  about  American 
world  leadership.  Real  leadership  wlU  ccHne 
to  the  United  States  to  the  extent  it  does 
the  right  things,  shows  restraint  in  Its  use 
of  power  and  wins  the  confidence  of  com- 
mon people  In  the  world. 

It  is  no  news  that  the  United  States  has 
overkill  capacity  to  extemUnate  mankind.  It 
can  certainly  put  fear  Into  the  whole  world. 
But  this  la  the  opposite  of  world  leadership. 
In  fact,  the  US.  government  baa  managed 
to  approach  a  low  point  of  world  confidence 
and  true  world  leadership.  America  haa 
abandoned  iaolationUm  but  It  haa  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  Intent  on  policing  the 
world  on  Ita  own  terms.  It  baa  Instead  In- 
voked isolation. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  I  brooded 
over  things  to  come,  I  saw  the  danger  of  the 
Umted  States  falling  for  the  Uluslon  that 
financial  and  military  might  can  substitute 
for  the  moral  power  of  winning  the  sincere 
approval  of  all  decent  people  In  the  world, 
not  the  opportunistic  acquiescence  of  some 
dependent  governments  and  business  In- 
terests. 

A  most  unfortunate  casualty  of  the  adven- 
turous foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
government  Is,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  the  re- 
forms of  Its  O'wn  society  are  being  stifled. 
Wars  breed  reaction  In  many  ways,  monopo- 
lize the  Interest  of  public  opinion,  distort 
the  economy,  and  breed  a  feeling  that  the 
margins  for  costly  Internal  reforms  have  been 
narrowed. 

In  a  queer  and  not  altogether  logical  way 
the  climate  of  warfare  at  the  same  time  stim- 
ulates exaggerated  Ideas  about  the  richness 
of  the  country.  As  this  point  it  is  my  duty 
to  put  In  a  reminder  that  the  American  man- 
sion Is  a  heavily  mortgaged  piece  of  real 
estate.  It  haa  to  Invest  trillions  of  dollars 
within  the  near  future  to  rebuild  completely 
ita  cities  and,  equally  Important,  to  rehabili- 
tate the  human  content  of  the  slvims.  As  we 
all  must  be  aware,  this  Is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity. The  situation  la  continually  deteriorat- 
ing. Not  to  embark  upon  these  huge  invest- 
menta  soon,  entalla  dangers  for  the  cohesion 
of  the  American  society  and  the  stability  of 
democracy. 

Plana  have  to  be  worked  out.  They  will 
need  to  embrace  fundamental  changes  not 
only  In  housing  policy  but  in  transport  and 
the  division  of  the  country  in  fiscal  and 
administrative  units.  The  Social  Security  leg- 
islation has  to  be  remade  so  aa  to  progres- 
sively Integrate  the  under-employed,  low 
productivity  groups  now  In  the  slums.  The 
structure  of  taxation  that  Is  now  regressive 
up  to  a  rather  high  level  has  to  be  reformed. 
And  within  the  framework  of  all  these  re- 
forms, new  clean  healthy  modem  cities  will 
have  to  rise,  where  people  can  live  and  be 
happy  and  productive.  They  will  have  ample 
parks  and  recreation  grounds,  good  public 
schools  and  hospitals. 

And  to  enjoy  this  new  life  the  inhabitants 
will  have  to  be  themselves  educated  out  of 
their  present  slum-mlndednees.  Under  any 
conditions  this  wlU  take  at  least  a  generation 
to  acoompllah. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  the  end  these  in- 
vestments will  be  productive.  The  slums  and 
the  tolerance  of  a  less  well  organized  society 
is  a  drag  even  on  American  economic  prog- 
ress. But  the  investments  are  long-term  ones 
and  will  for  a  time  require  the  utmost  econ- 
omy of  effort  and  entail  sacrifices  for  the 
majority  of  Amwlcana  who  are  now  In  com- 
fortable circumstances.  The  programs  un- 
dertaken aa  part  o<  the  Unconditional  War 


Against  Povwty  are  pointing  In  the  right 
direction  and  may  have  their  greatest  im- 
portance by  preparing  the  American  people 
for  the  much  bigger,  better  planned  and 
better  organized  and  administered  Invest- 
ments In  Its  future. 

As  I  said,  I  am  and  I  have  always  been  an 
optimist  about  America.  When  the  'Vietnam 
war  Is  ended — as  I  have  opthnlatically  as- 
sumed It  WlU — the  American  people  wlU 
have  dra'wn  certain  lessons  for  the  future 
course  of  United  States  foreign  policy,  I 
hope.  And  In  regard  to  Internal  policies  thla 
proud  nation  that  Is  so  Intensely  and  in- 
deed exaggeratlngly  aware  of  its  wealth,  will 
not  for  long  be  satisfied  to  remain  the  one 
country  among  the  rich  nations  that  has  the 
most  horrible  slums,  the  dirtiest  subways, 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployment,  and  of 
functional  Illiteracy,  crime,  and  a  sociality, 
and  does  least  for  the.  children  of  the  poor, 
who  are  so  many. 

I  would  only  add  that  changing  these  un- 
fortunate conditions  will  give  America  a  new 
image  in  the  world.  It  will  greatly  Increase 
its  p>088lblllty  to  exert  true  leadership  In  a 
world  which  Is  sick  and  tired  of  force  and 
violence  but  receptive  to  advice  coming  from 
a  nation  sincerely  devoted  to  improve  Itself. 

T^e  hlst<»7  of  American  civilization  has  a 
strong  legacy  of  puritan  religiosity.  Though 
undoubtedly  it  has  contributed  to  the  un- 
fortunate self-nghteousness  which  alienates 
America  from  enlightened  opinion  abroad,  a 
more  Important  effect  Is  to  make  America 
more  prepared  than  any  other  nation  I  know 
for  conversion — for  fundamental  changes  of 
approach  and  attitude.  It  Is  this  dynamic 
capacity  I  rely  upon  when  in  spite  of  all  I 
have  to  say,  I  look  forward  to  an  America 
that  at  home  and  abroad  stands  for  what  Is 
really  good  for  herself  and  for  the  world. 


THE  lOTH  OF  MAY:  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY  FOR  RUMANIANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]   is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
of  May  is  the  national  holiday  of 
the  Rumanian  people.  Three  great  events 
of  its  history  are  celebrated  on  this  date. 

The  first  event  was  in  1866,  when 
Charles,  Prince  of  Hohenzollem,  a  scion 
of  the  southern  and  Catholic  branch  of 
the  Prussian  royal  family,  was  pro- 
claimed in  Bucharest,  Prince  of  Ru- 
mania, and  thus  was  founded  the  first 
Rumanian  dynasty.  This  occasion  was 
made  possible  by  the  unrelenting  efforts 
of  Rumanism  patriots,  and  the  diplomacy 
of  Napoleon  m.  Emperor  of  the  French 
Empire.  The  establishment  of  this  dy- 
nasty also  brought  to  an  end  the  strife 
and  rivalry,  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
the  internal  situation  In  Rumania. 

The  second  noteworthy  event  occurred 
11  years  later  in  1877  during  the  tur- 
moil of  the  Russo-Turklsh  war.  Rumania 
proclaimed  her  independence  by  severing 
the  old  and  outdated  bonds  that  linked 
her  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  in- 
dependence had  to  be  fought  out  on  the 
battlefields  south  of  the  Danube,  where 
the  young  Rumanian  Army,  as  an  ally  of 
Russia,  played  a  significant  part  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Turkic  forces.  The  Berlin 
conference  of  1878,  confirmed  Rumania's 
Independence,  a  bright  page  in  the  coun- 
try's dreary  history,  though  marred  un- 
fortunately by  the  loss  of  Bessarabia, 
cynically  wrenched  by  Russia  from  its 
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mHij  who  heliied  them  obtain  victory  over 
the  Turks. 

Four  years  later  came  the  last  of  the 
three  events  to  make  history.  In  1881, 
Charles  I  was  crowned  by  the  will  of  his 
own  people,  the  King  of  Rumania.  A 
prosperous  era  of  six  decades  followed. 
Its  apex  was  attained  when  national 
unity  In  the  historic  boundaries  was 
reached  after  World  War  I.  This  socially 
progressive  country  had  now  become  a 
factor  of  peace  and  equilibrium  In  the 
southeast  of  Europe. 

During  all  these  years  and  up  to  the 
present  time.  Rumanians  have  cherished 
the  10th  of  May  as  their  national  holi- 
day. "Hie  anniversary  of  happy  and  glori- 
ous events  In  their  history,  in  which 
achievements  of  monarchy  and  people 
are  Interaoven.  It  remains  the  symbol  of 
their  permanency  and  perseverance. 
through  woes  and  hardships,  to  reach 
the  ultimate  end  of  freedom  and  well- 
being. 

As  we  commemorate  the  independence 
of  Rumania,  it  might  be  well  to  reflect 
what  Independence  means  to  us.  We  are 
guaranteed  freedom  of  expression,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  choice  and 
place  to  work,  and  an  equitable  share  in 
the  fruits  of  our  labor.  We  may  openly 
profess  our  belief  in  Qod.  and  the  dimity 
of  the  individual.  We  salute  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Rumanians  and  may  they 
someday  tn  their  own  country  live  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom  and 
independence. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  tu; 

Mr.  Kleppe  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
OnuLD  R.  Ford),  for  May  11  through 
May  17.  on  account  of  ofBclal  buslnrss. 

Mr.  WoLrr  fat  the  request  of  Mr 
OAunufAxis),  for  today,  on  account  of 
oCDclal  business 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KJ.ZFPEI  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  tables 
and  other  pertinent  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  QcnxKN.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  HAI.PEBM.  for  10  minutes,  on  May 
10.  1967. 

Mr.  FeI£ham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DASDAaio>.  for  10  minutes  today:  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extrtineous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Cohcressional 
Rbookd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH  to  revise  and  extend  and 
inchide  extraneous  matter  in  his  re- 
marks made  during  consideration  of 
HJl.  9240. 

Mr.  Sthattor  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  during  consideration  of 


H.R.  9240  and  to  inclixle  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  Browk  of  Ohio  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  made  during  consider- 
ations of  H.R.  9240  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr  Mailliahd  during  debate  on  H.R. 
9240  and  to  include  pertinent  extraneous 
matter. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Kleppe)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr   Mathias  of  Marjland. 

Mr.  Erllnborn. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  FiNo. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daddario  >  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr  Fisher. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Broo:ls. 

Mr  Te.vzer. 

Mr  Rarick. 

Mr    Dow 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Ma.ssachasctLs 

Mr.  CONYEHS. 

Mr.  Fraskr. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  210  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  decaJtlng  plant,  a.nd  for  other  pur- 
poses 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  DADD.\RIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m. ».  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  May  10.  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUraCATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

735  A  ootnmunlcatlon  frrjm  the  Pre«ldent 
of  the  United  St«t««  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  requewt  for  appropriations  In  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Depart- 
ment i>f  the  Interior  (H  Doc  No  llQi  :  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed 

Tlfl  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Bduc:itlonal  and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  letter  requewtlng  the  appropriation  of 
necessary  funds  to  create  a  Corps  of  Educa- 
tion Officers  to  serve  in  the  United  States 
foreign  service,  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations 

737  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
Civil  Defense,  transmitting  the  report  of 
Federal  contributions  projfram  equipment 
and  facUlUes  (reporting  symbol  OCD-CONO 
iQi'it.  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1»67. 
frursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subaectlon 
201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended:  to  the  Comjnlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

73*  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United 
States  .Advisory  Commission  on  Intematlooal 
BducatlonaJ  and  Cultural  AfTalrs.  transmit- 
ting a  letter  recommending  the  combining 
of  the  functions  of  the  Center  for  Educational 


Cooperation,  which  Is  to  be  e&t&bllataed  In  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
Bducatlon.  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  ot 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  In  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  genuine  educa- 
tional and  cultural  aepects  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  such  as  Its  li- 
braries and  English  language  teaching  pro- 
grams,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

No  739,  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  Into  the  transfer  of 
hand  tool  and  paint  stocks  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  Uie  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

740  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  CommunlcatJ')iis  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
appllcatl  ins  and  hearing  cases,  as  of  March 
31,  1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Uiw  82-564,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conuneroe, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers,  House  Report  No  232  Report  on  the 
dlspntltlon  of  ccrtnln  pr.pers  of  sundry 
executive  departments  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  H.U.EY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.-ul«.r  Affairs  HR  2531  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  deposition  of  the  unclaimed  and  un- 
paid share  of  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgment 
Fund,  and  to  provide  for  disposition  of 
estates  of  interstate  memt)er8  of  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  or  estates  of  members  of 
the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  dying  without 
heirs;  with  amendment  ( Rept  No  233).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  HALEY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  HR  79S5  A  bill  to  transfer 
tlt:e  to  tr1b.U  land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No,  234)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severitlly  relerred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    BARING    (by  request): 

H  R  9761  A  bill  to  declare  tiiat  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
lire  used  for  cemetery  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BATTIN: 

H  R  9763  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  service  construction  charges, 
and  Increased  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  when  Irrigable  lands  are  taken  for 
n<jnagrlcultural  uses  under  Federal  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

H  R  9763  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  advertising  revenues  derived  by 
a  tax-exempt  organization  from  lis  publica- 
tion of  a  trade  Journal  or  other  i>erlodlcal;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   CABELL; 

H  R  9764  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  CEDERBERG: 

HR  e7«6,  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practice*  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  aaaodatione  of  such  producers. 


aud  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H  R,  9766.  A   bill   to   prohibit   desecration 
of  the  flag;   to  the  Cominlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  DICKINSON: 
HR.  9767.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol  system   on   the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H  R  9768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
in  the  computation  of  accredited  service  of 
certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States  or 
instrumentalities  of  States,  and  for  other 
purp>08es;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama: 

H.R.  9770.  A  bill  to  lncorix>rate  the  Armed 
Forces    Retired    Association;     to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  9771.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;  to  the  Cominlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  9772.  A  bill  to  provide  time  off  duty 
for  Government  employees  to  comply  with 
religious  obligations  prescribed  by  religious 
denominations  of  wlilcb  such  employees  are 
bona  flde  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr,  FINO: 

H.R.  9773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  from  66  to  63 
the  age  at  which  the  additional  exemption 
on  account  of  age  becomes  allowable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FOLEY: 

H J».  9774.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

HR.  9776.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  courts,  correctional  systems  and  com- 
munity agencies  to  Increase  their  capability 
to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency; to  assist  research  efforts  In  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  control  of  Juvenile 
delinquency;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GARDNER : 

H.R.  9776.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  on  a 
merit  baids  under  the  civil  service  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY : 

H  R.  9777.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  HARRISON: 

HR.  9778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  the  same 
benefits  for  employees  of  public  hospitals 
with  resj^ect  to  certain  iienslons  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  as  those  presently  provided  for 
employees  of  private  nonprofit  hospitals, 
other  charitable  organizations,  and  public 
and  private  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

HR.  9770.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  Irradiated  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  fish;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 

HR. 9780.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  enUtled 
"An  act  to  establish  s  program  for  tbs  pres- 
ervation of  additional  historic  properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" to  require  the  preservation  of  Jackson 
Hlll-Holt-Adams  House  and  grounds  in  ttas 


Nation's  Cai^tal;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  til.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HJl.0781.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Ftabrics  Aot  to  increase  the  protection  af- 
forded   consumers   against    Injurious   flam- 
mable fabrics;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.lCACHEN: 
H.R.  9782.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  9783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1985  in 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  9784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  so  as  to  extend  its  provi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  9786.  A    bill    to    charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJt.  9786.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  BCarlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Railsback)  : 
HJt.  9787.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the  appro- 
prlaUon   of   $10,000,000   for   the   repair   and 
modification  of  certam  structures  along  the 
nUnols  and  Mississippi  Canal  m  the  State  of 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  9788.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H  Jl.  0789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion In  the  computation  of  accredited  serv- 
ice  of   certain   periods   of   service   rendered 
States  or  InstnunentaUtles  of  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PELLT: 
HJt.  9700.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  the  tyi>es 
of  vessels  which  may  be  traded  in  for  cer- 
tain war-built  vessels  owned  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  0701.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  0702.  A  bUI   relating   to   taxation   by 
States  of  the  mcome  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain 
officers  of  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
HJt.  0703.  A  bill  to  amend  section   12  of 
the  Universal  Bfllltary  Training  and  Service 
Act  (60  App.  U3.C.  462) ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  0794.  A    bUl    to   provide    for    the    is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com. 
memoratlon  of  the  nUnols  Sesqulcentennlal 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HH.  9796.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  a  vessel  to  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  for  nontransportatlon  use  In  the 
training  of  merchant  marme  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RIVKRS: 
H  Jl.  9796.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in  exist- 


ence, and  tar  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  0797.  A   bUl    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  allow  an  ad- 
ditional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  depend. 
ent  who  is  mentally  retarded;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  9798.  A   bUl   to   establish   a   National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  9799.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interzuil 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  anow  a  taxiiayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  expenses 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
learning;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomla: 
HR.  9800.  A   bUl    to    prohibit   deeecratlon 
of    the    flag;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  ■Ui.  WILLIAMS  Of  Mississippi: 
HJi.  9801.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posl- 
tlons  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  9802.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  Recovery, 
Inc.;  to  the  Ccnunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9803.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head-of- 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  single  persons  who  have 
attained  age  30  and  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  9804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HJl.  9805.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  fiag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  9806.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting  tn  the  District  of  Coltunbla 
except  as  an  incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an   activity  engaged  In  by  a 
nonprofit  corporation  or  association;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltimbia. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  9807.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  m  the 
form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals   in  critical  need  of  new  faculties 
m    order   to   meet   Increasing   demands   for 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
HJt.  9808.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  to  erect  a  statue  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian   In    the    District   of    Columbia;    to    the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 
H.R.  9809.  A  bin  to  limit  Federal  financial 
assistance  otherwise  avaUable  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  nursing  homes  to 
nursing  homes  in  States  which  have  In  effect 
programs  which  provide  for  the  Ucenslng  of 
the  operators  of  such  homes  and  which  meet 
certain  requirements;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

HR.  9810.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  in  assuring  the 
avaUabUlty  of  both  nursing  home  and  alter- 
native noninstltuUonal  services  f o-  recipients 
of  assistance  thereunder,  to  encourage  the 
tise  whenever  professlonaUy  detemUned  to  be 
appropriate  of  noninstltutlonal  services  for 
such  recipients,  to  establish  basic  standards 
of  quality  for  nursing  home  and  home  health 
services  provided  to  such  recipients,  and  to 
provide  for  fair  and  equitable  reimbursement 
for  those  providing  health  care  services  to 
such  recipient;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  FUQUA : 
H.R.  0811.  A  bill  to  aaund  UUe  38  to  pro- 
▼Id*  tbat  service  La  Um  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Oorpa  sbaU  b«  ooaaldered  aoUve 
duty  Ui.  Uie  Armed  Porcea  of  U>e  United 
States,  to  Lbe  Comxolvtee  on  Veteraoa'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  OLiiEN 
HR.  98U  A  bi:i  w  amend  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  wltb  respect  lo  the  claoslflcaUon 
of  tbe  poslUon  of  deputy  U  S.  marsHai.  and 
for  otber  purposes,  to  tbe  CumnUttee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By   Mr.  OU3EN    (for  tUmself.   and  Mr. 

ASFINALl.1 

HA.B813  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-oon- 
trol  system  on  tbe  importuUon  of  certain 
meat  and  n^at  products,  to  Uie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  OTTINOER 

HJl.  8S14.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
Xhm  current  wheat  asxd  feed  grains  progra.Tis 
and  to  authorize  pr(.>^inis  that  wUI  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for  other  pur- 
poMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Apiculture. 
By  Mr  POI.LOCK 

H.R.  0815  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dlspoeaJ 
o*  the  Ooverriment-owned  long-lines  com- 
munication facUlUas  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ansad  Services 

By  Mr  WINN: 

BJl.  081S  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bcvanua  Coda  of  19&4  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  wa.ter  and 
air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penditures Incurred  In  constructing  such 
facilities  and  by  permitting  the  deduction. 
or  amortUaUon  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years. 
on  such  expenditures,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MADDEN. 

B.R.0817  A  bU;  to  amend  the  .Antidump- 
ing Act,  1931,  to  the  Committee  un  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    ROTBAL 

HJt.  9818.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anU- 
truat  laws  certain  combliuiUons  and  arraiige- 
nMnta  necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
aawsp«pers;  to  the  Coaunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  0610.  A  bin  relating  to  taxation  by 
Stataa  of  the  income  of  Members  of  Oon- 
greaa,  manabers  of  their  stafTi,  and  certain 
offlcera  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mlttaa  on  tha  Judiciary. 

HJl.  eeao  a  bin  to  amend  UUe  XVTn  of 
Vb*  Social  Security  Aot  to  permit  payment 
to  an  individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
pbyatclans  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
leaa  eovared  by  the  supplecnentary  medical 
Inaurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bin  for  the  aervlces  In- 
TolTad:     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 


By  Mr  BUTTON 
H.J.  Bas.  500.  Join;  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
M*y  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
P»trol  Week*,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
(Uclajy. 

By  Mr  DUNCAN 
R.J.  Res  561  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  tba  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  OTTINOEK 
H.J.  Res  503  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
tba  daalgnaUon  of  the  second  week  of  May 
at  each  ye«r  as  "National  School  Safety  Pa- 
trol Waak":  to  the  Committee  on  tba  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  DENT 
H.  Con.  Rea  941  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presalng  the  sense  of  Congreaa  with  respect 
to  tlM  adoption  of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
Umm  compensation  standarda  in  foreign 
eoantrtas:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr   QUILLEN: 
H  Con  Res  Hi    Concurrent   reaoluUon   to 
create  a,  delegation  to  a  convenUon  of  North 
AUanuc  nations:    lo  the  Committee  on  Por- 
elgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr    RAILSBACK 
U  Con.  Rea.  34a    Concurrent   reaoluUon    to 
create  a  delegation  t».>  a  convention  of  North 
Atlantic  nations:   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Atfalrs 

By   Mr     EILBERO: 

H  Res  468    Resolution   to  amend  rules  X. 

XI    ai.tl   XIII   of    the   Rules   of   the   House  of 

Representatives    to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  YorH 

H    Res   469     Resolution    to   amend    rules   X. 

XI.   and   XIII   of   the   Rules   of   the   House   of 

Repreaentallves.   t*>  the  Coriunlttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

187  By  the  SPE.\KER  MemorLU  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CuUf  )rnla.  relative 
to  Informing  residents  of  the  county  or 
counties  where  works  of  Improvement  are  to 
be  p)erformed  that  construction  contracts  are 
being  let,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cury 

188  .■Mro  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  .Stnte  of  Minnesota,  relative  t<>  the  cur- 
tailment of  agricultural  Imports,  to  the 
Committee  on  Wa>-s  and  Means 

189  .M.so  memorial  of  the  Legl-'ilature  of 
the  .State  of  Stnith  Carolina,  relative  to  con- 
demnation of  the  burning  of  the  US  flag, 
or  Its  desecration  In  any  way,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

190  Al8<5  memorial  of  the  Legl.ilature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  t*->  ratification  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  uie  United  States  relating  to  sucK~es«lon  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PRFV'ATE   BTllS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    DEL.ANEY 
HR  9821    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul   A. 
Du-BreuiJ,    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr    DERWINSKI: 
H  R.  9822    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ladlslas 
O    Kerenyl,  Claire  Kerenyl,  and  Liidlalas  O. 
Kerenyl.  Jr  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   HECKLER  of  West  VlrglnU: 
H  R  9823    A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Michael 
Murphy.  Ui  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  til    HOLLAND 
H.R  9824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Payez  S. 
Tushan.    M  D  .     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlcl.irv 

By   Mr    KEE 
H  R  9825    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Mllanlo 
Pastore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KUPPERMAN 
H  R  982fl    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Branka 
Mardea«rlch  and  Soma  .S  Stlvanl,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9827    A  bl!!  for  the  relief  of  Ugaya  L 

Vlllaz^TT:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LONO  of  Maryland 

H  R  9828    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CrlsUna 

Rublo   Oonzalez.    to   the  Committee   on   the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr    MONTGOMERY 
H  R  9829    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  American 
Petroflna  Co  ,  of  Teia*.  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion, and  James  W   Harris;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  r 
H  R  9830    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Chin 
Duck  Sam  also  known  as  Tee  Otm  Ball;  to  tha 
CoDimlttae  on  the  Judldary. 


By  Mr.  POULOCK : 

HR  9831  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Harry  Urch;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insuhu-  Affairs 

By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 

H  R  9832  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglotls, 
Georgia,  and  Constantlna  Malllaras;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
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Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitlon.s 
and  papers  were  laid  on  tiie  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows; 

77  By  Mr  UTT  Petition  of  Mrs  H  G 
Llttrell  5815  Llndo  Pasco.  San  Diego,  Calif, 
and  the  Mother's  Crusade  of  San  Diego 
County  Calif  .  relative  to  protesting  aid  and 
trade  with  Communist  coxintrles;  to  the 
Conimlttee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

78  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Ch.aries 
Edward  Smith,  Represa.  Calif  ,  relative  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

79  Also.  peUrion  of  American  Bakery  k 
Confectionery  Workers'  International  Union. 
APTr-CIO,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  relative  to  the 
Improvement  and  modernization  of  the  Fed- 
eral social  security  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  W.iys  and  Means 


■  ■■ 


SENATE 

TiEsn.w.  May  9,  1%? 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Weltzman.  ConRreRation 
B'nai  Jacob.  Brooklyn,  NY,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Oveenu  shbashomaylm  Our  Heavenly 
Father,  may  Thy  divine  presence  rest 
upon  us  and  upon  all  those  who  delib- 
erate upon  the  affairs  of  our  beloved 
country. 

We  beseech  Thy  guidance  In  our  coun- 
cils and  decisions  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  its  people. 

We  pray  Thee,  O  Father  of  Peace,  be 
Thou  with  our  tireless  President  and 
Vice  President  and  with  all  the  leaders 
of  our  country  as  they  walk  the  dlfflcult 
path  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy. 

May  we  emerge  from  the  agonizing 
struggle  In  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
united  and  strengthened  by  a  common 
destiny. 

Spread  Thy  mantle  of  peace  over  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth.  Let  every  man, 
whatever  his  race,  religion,  or  creed,  rec- 
ognize Thee  as  the  father  of  us  all,  so 
that  we  may  dwell  In  brotherhood  and 
In  tranquillity. 

May  we  be  blessed  with  the  greatness 
of  soul  which  will  enable  us  to  rise  above 
the  everyday  and  behold  the  vision  of 
the  eternal. 

May  your  efforts  bring  about  the  cessa- 
tion of  hatred  and  intolerance.  May  the 
law  of  Thy  truth  unite  all  nations  into  a 
bond  of  brotherhood  ao  that  no  nation 
war  against  its  brother  nor  hurt  or  de- 
stroy Its  neighbor.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  UiUted  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 


one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  May  8,  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (8.  1038) 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  to  enter  into  leases  of  real 
property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNiX) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afOxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (8.  270)  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  8,  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstixld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAWsriELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  201  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bykd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WIDOW  OF  ALBERT  M.  PEPOON 

The  bill  (S.  477)  for  the  relief  of  the 
widow  of  Albert  M.  Pepoon  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

8.  477 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That,  in  tbe 
administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  of  May  29,  1930  (aa  in  effect  on 
August  31,  1066),  Alber*:  M.  Pepoon  thaM  b« 
considered  to  have  retired  on  Auguat  31. 1066, 
pursuant  to  aectlon  a  of  luch  Act  and  to 
liave  elected  at  such  time,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  sucla  Act,  to  receive  a  reduced 
annuity  and  an  annuity  after  death  payabla 
to  hu  widow,  Lorettft  C.  Pei>oon. 

Sbc.  a.  Ko  annuity  shall  be  payable  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any 


period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

Sac.  S.  Notwithetandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  benefits  payable  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from 
the  civil  servlee  retirement  and  disability 
fund. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  210),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  legislation  would  create  a  survivor 
annuity  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Albert  M.  Pepoon. 

Albert  M.  Pepoon  served  as  acting  post- 
master and  postmaster  at  Bordulac.  N.  Dak., 
from  July  10,  1045,  untU  bis  resignation  at 
age  72,  August  31,  1056. 

At  the  time  of  bis  retirement,  Mr.  Pepoon 
elected  to  receive  a  single  life  annuity  with- 
out survivor  protection.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  election 
of  a  survivor  annuity  was  not  avaUable  to  an 
employee  who  had  fewer  than  15  years'  serv- 
ice unless  bis  retirement  was  for  disability. 

Albert  Pepoon  died  February  4,  1063.  He 
bad  resigned  as  postmaster  at  Bordulac  be- 
cause of  Ul  health.  In  Its  official  report  to 
the  committee,  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
points  out  that  there  Is  doubt  that  Post- 
master Pepoon  was  properly  advised  concern- 
ing disability  retirement.  He  was  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  at  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion. Had  he  retired  on  disability,  be  would 
have  been  able  to  elect  a  survivor  annuity 
and  to  continue  his  group  life  Insurance  into 
retirement. 

S.  477  would  have  tbe  effect  of  electing  a 
dlsabUlty  retirement  and  a  survivor  annuity 
In  his  bebaU.  Bis  annuity  will  be  recomputed 
as  If  such  an  election  bad  been  made,  and 
any  overpayment  due  tbe  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  dlsablUty  fund  wUl  be  made  be- 
fore a  survivor  annuity  becomes  payable  to 
bis  widow. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  cre- 
ate a  monthly  annuity  of  (36  untU  the  death 
or  remarriage  of  tbe  widow  of  Albert  M.  Pe- 
poon. In  addition,  a  group  life  Insurance  pol- 
icy of  $750  would  be  paid  to  her. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  1190)  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
Inclusion  of  certain  periods  of  reemploy- 
ment of  annuitants  for  the  purpose  of 
eompuUng  annuities  of  their  surviving 
spouses  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  (a)  aectlon  8844(a)  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
tbe  fourth  sentence  tbe  following  new  sen- 
tence: "If  an  annuitant  upon  termination  of 
employment  la  married  to  a  spouse  poten- 
tially entitled  to  annuity  as  surviving  spouse 
by  virtue  of  tbe  annuitant's  retirement,  the 
supplemental  benefit  payable  undo'  the 
fourth  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
reduced  by  10  percent  and  such  spouse  shall 
be  paid  an  annuity  equal  to  55  percent  of 
such  supplemental  benefit  commencing  and 
terminating  at  tbe  same  times  as  the  sur- 
vivor annuity  payable  by  virtue  of  the  an- 


nuitant's retirement,  unless  at  the  time  of 
claiming  such  supplemental  benefit  the  an- 
nuitant notifies  the  Commission  In  writing 
that  he  does  not  destre  his  spotise  to  receive 
such  annuity." 

(b)  Section  8344(a)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following:  "The  employ- 
ment of  an  annuitant  under  this  subsection 
does  not  create  an  atmulty  for  or  affect  the 
annuity  of  a  survivor." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  reemployed 
annuitants  whoee  periods  of  reemployment 
expire  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Section  8348(g)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  cer- 
tain periods  of  reemployment  of  an- 
nuitants for  the  purpose  of  computing 
annuities  of  surviving  spouses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  211) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSB 

This  bin  Is  Identical  in  substance  to  S. 
699.  introduced  In  the  89tb  Congress,  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  but  failed 
of  enactment.  This  legislation  would  permit 
a  reemployed  annuitant  to  designate  that  his 
surviving  spouse  shall  receive  a  survivor 
annuity  created  out  of  any  sui^lemental  an- 
nuity to  which  he  Is  entitled  at  tbe  time  of 
his  final  separation. 

Under  existing  law,  if  a  retired  employee  Is 
reemployed  under  conditions  which  do  not 
terminate  his  title  to  annuity,  his  salary  in 
the  reemployment  position  is  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  his  annuity,  he  Is  considered 
subject  to  the  civil  service  retimnent  pro- 
gram during  his  reemployment,  but  he  does 
not  have  deductions  made  from  his  salary 
dtiring  the  period  of  reemployment. 

If  his  period  of  reemployment  lasts  1  year, 
he  Is  entitled  to  a  supplemental  annuity 
based  on  the  salary  and  service  during  the 
reemployment  period.  If  be  serves  6  years, 
he  may,  at  his  election,  make  a  dejxjslt  to  the 
retirement  fund  equal  to  tbe  amount  which 
would  have  been  withheld  during  his  reem- 
ployment, and  may  retire  again  with  a  new 
computation  based  on  total  service  and  un- 
der laws  and  regulations  existing  at  tbe  time 
of  his  new  retirement. 

Survivor  annuities,  created  out  of  the  em- 
ployee's annuity  and  paid  t<x  In  part  by  a 
small  reduction  in  tbe  employee's  annuity, 
are  equal  to  65  percent  of  tbe  employee's 
annuity.  The  supplemental  anntUty  earned 
during  a  period  of  reemployment  does  not 
create  any  additional  survivor  annuity. 

Tbe  conunittee  believes  it  is  fair  to  create 
a  survivor  annuity  out  of  the  supplemental 
annuity  If  appropriate  reductions  in  the 
supplemental  annuity  are  made  to  pay  the 
cost.  The  committee  recognizes  tbe  value  of 
services  rendered  by  many  reemployed  an- 
nuitants, some  of  whom  return  to  Govern- 
ment service  at  the  request  of  their  agency. 

In  most  instances,  reemployed  annuitants 
do  not  serve  as  long  as  6  years  and  do  not 
become  eligible  for  a  recomputation  of  an- 
nuity. Thus,  their  spKJUses  futiu-e  rights  for 
a  survivor  annuity  are  not  Improved  by  any 
higher  salary  or  additional  service. 
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Section  I  of  3  1190  change*  thla  by  creut- 
Ing  a  survivor  annuUy  out  of  any  supple- 
mental annuity  earned  by  a  reemployed  an- 
nuitant who  at  the  time  of  hla  original  re- 
tirement designated  his  spouse  as  entitled 
to  a  survivor  annuity  His  own  reemployment 
annuity  will  be  reduced  by  10  percent  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  survivor  annuity  The 
figure  of  10  percent  Is  the  same  as  the  re- 
duction for  a  survivor  annuity  made  under 
present  law  for  any  annuity  exceeding  »3  600 

Section  2  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  this  bill  will  affect  only  the  annuity 
rights  of  reemployed  annuitants  wUnee  re- 
employment service  terminates  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Section  3  provides  th<it  the  costs  result- 
ing from  this  legislation  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund 

It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  accurately 
the  coet  of  this  bill  The  very  small  number 
of  reemployed  annuitants  in  the  FetVeral 
service  Indicates  that  the  costs  will  be  quite 
small  In  comparison  to  the  total  coat  of  the 
retirement  program 


AMENDMENT    OP    TITLE    5.    UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  13201  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  ticquisltlon  of 
career  status  by  certain  Government  em- 
ployees serving  temporary  appointments 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  (a)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  33  of 
title  5.  United  States  C<xle  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  33i>4  the  following 
new  section 

"I  3304a.  Competitive     service;      career     ap- 
pointment after  four  years'  tem- 
porary service 
"(a)    An   individual   serving   In   a  position 
in  the  competitive  service  under  an   indefi- 
nite appointment   or   a    temporary   appoint- 
ment   pending    establishment    of    a    register 
(other  than   an   Individual   serving   under   a 
term  appointment,  under  an  overseas  Unxlted 
appointment.   In   the  p<«tal    field  service,  or 
In  08-18,  -17   or  -18  i  shall  acquire  competi- 
tive status  and  have   his  appointment  con- 
verted   to    a    career    appointment    without 
condition  when  - 

"(1)  he  completes,  without  a  break  In 
aerrlce  of  more  than  30  days,  a  total  of  at 
leaat  4  years  of  full-time  service  i  or  an 
equivalent  of  intermittent  or  part-time 
ao^ce)   In  such  a  position: 

"(3)  he  passes  a  suitable  noncompetitive 
examination  for  his  position. 

"(3)  the  appointing  authority  recom- 
mends that  his  appointment  be  converted  to 
a  career  appointment  and  certifies  to  the 
Commlsaton  that  his  work  p>erformance  is 
at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  others  In  simi- 
lar level*  who  qualified  through  competitive 
proceasea:   and 

"(4)    he    meets    Commission    qualification 
J    requirements  for  the  poeltlon  and  Is  other- 
wise eligible  for  a  career  appointment 

"(b)  The  employing  agency  shall  termi- 
nate the  temporary  appointment  of  an  In- 
dividual serving  in  a  position  described  In 
•ubaectlon  lai  of  this  section  not  later  than 
BO  days  after  he  has  completed  the  4-year 
period  unless  prior  thereto  the  Individual 
•hall  have  been  recommended  and  qualified 
for  career  appointment  In  accordance  with 
thla  section 

"(c)  In  computing  years  of  service  under 
•ubaectlon  (a)  of  this  section  for  an  Indi- 
vidual who  leaves  a  position  In  the  competi- 
tive service  to  enter  the  armed  forces  and  Is 
reemployed    in   such    a   poeltlon    within    120 


days  after  separation  under  honorable  con- 
ditions, the  period  from  the  dale  he  leaves 
his  poeltlon  to  the  date  he  Is  reemployed 
shall    be    Included 

"id  I  The  ConunLselon  may  pre«crlbe  regu- 
lations necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this   section    ' 

ibi  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 33  of  tlUe  5.  United  Stotea  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  item 
inunedlately  below  item  3304 
'3304a.  Competitive  service,  career  apf>olnt- 
ment  after  4  years'  tempijrary  serv- 
ice ■■ 

Sec  2  (a)  Chapter  43  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  3302  the  following  new  section 

"5  3303    Career    appointment    after    4    years' 
temporary  service 

"Subject  to  section  3302  of  this  title,  the 
Postmaster  General  may  appoint  any  per- 
son serving  In  a  position  In  the  competitive 
service  in  the  postal  field  service  to  a  career 
position  In  the  postal  field  service  (other 
than  as  a  postmaster  or  rural  carrier  i  If  the 
person  ill  In  each  of  the  4  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  appointment  has  been  paid  for  not 
less  than  700  hours  of  satisfactory  wr^rk 
under  temporary  or  Indefinite  appolntmenu 
in  the  postal  field  service:  (2)  the  app<:)lnt- 
ing  authority  recommends  that  his  appoint- 
ment be  converted  to  a  career  appointment 
and  certifies  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  his  work  performance  Is  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  others  In  similar  levels  who 
qualified  through  competitive  processes.  i3» 
passes  a  suitable  noncompetitive  examination 
for  his  position:  and  (4l  meete  Commission 
reciuiremenu  for  the  position  and  Is  other- 
wise eligible  for  career  appf>lntmeiit  In  com- 
puting years  of  service  for  a  person  who 
leaves  a  position  In  the  competitive  service 
In  the  postal  field  service  to  enter  the  armed 
forces  and  Is  reemployed  In  such  a  position 
within  120  days  after  .separation  under  hon- 
orable conditions,  the  period  from  the  date 
he  leaves  his  position  Ui  the  date  he  Is  re- 
employed shall  be  included  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  may  prescribe  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  this  section  " 

ibi  The  analysis  of  chapter  43  of  title 
39.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  Immediately 
below  item  3302 

"3303    Career     appointment    after     4     years' 
temporary  service   " 

Sbc  3  The  first  sentence  of  section  1310 
(a)  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1952  I  66  Stat  757)  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departmenu.  agencies. 
and  corporations  shall  make  full  use  of  tlielr 
authority  to  require  that  Initial  appoint- 
ments to  positions  m  and  outside  the  com- 
peuuve  service  shall  t>e  made  on  other  tlvan 
a  permanent  basis  in  order  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  permanent  employees  to  that  re- 
quired for  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  civil 
service:  Prorided.  That  any  poeltlon  vacated 
by  a  permanent  employee  called  to  military 
service  or  transferred  to  a  national  defense 
agency  shall  not  be  filled  except  on  a  tem- 
porary or  indefinite  b:uils 

Sec  4  lai  This  section  and  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  beome  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

ibi  The  provisions  of  section  3304aib)  of 
title  5.  United  States  C<xle.  as  added  by 
this  Act.  shall  become  effective  240  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  In  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  prior  to  such  effective 
date  shall  have  completed  the  4-year  period 
referred  to  In  such  section,  the  date  of  such 
completion  shall  be  deemed  to  be  such  ef- 
fective date 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  ib) 
of  this  section,  section  1  and  2  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effecUve  120  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
career  status  by  certain  temporary  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  212',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as  follows: 

PURPOSE     AND     JfSTtnCATION 

TAPER  appointments 
Under  existing  civil  service  regulations,  ap- 
pointing officers  In  Federal  agencies  can  em- 
ploy a  person  In  a  temporary  capacity  when 
a  suitable  civil  service  register  of  eligible  can- 
didates Is  not  available  These  employees  con- 
tinue on  the  Job  until  an  examination  Is 
held,  a  register  established,  and  an  appoint- 
ment Is  made  on  a  permanent  basis  The 
temporary  employee  may  qualify  on  the  ex- 
amination and  be  appointed.  If  within  reach 
on  the  register,  but  he  acquires  no  status 
simply  because  of  his  temporary  service  In  the 
position. 

TAPER  appointments  (so  called  because  of 
the  words  temporary  authority  pending  es- 
tablishment of  a  register"!  serve  a  useful 
function  In  filling  personnel  needs  of  execu- 
tive agencies  Occasionally,  a  register  may  be 
used  up  because  of  unexpected  increases  In 
appointments  There  Is  an  unavoidable  delay 
between  the  expiration  of  an  old  register  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  register  TAPER 
and  other  temporary  authority  fill  the  gap 

In  other  cases,  appointments  and  candi- 
dates are  so  few  In  number  that  It  Is  neither 
eojnomlcally  or  administratively  convenient 
to  follow  normal  examination  procedures  to 
flu  vacancies  As  a  result,  an  employee  may 
be  appointed  by  TAPER  procedures  and  con- 
tinue In  the  Job  for  a  long  period  of  time  A 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  indicated  that  there  are  about 
19000  TAPER  employees  in  the  executive 
branch,  of  whom  nearly  8.000  have  served 
more  than  3  years 

The  disadvantage  to  the  employee  of  being 
In  TAPER  status  Is  that  he  accrues  no  bene- 
fits from  his  continued  service.  He  has  ni) 
retention  preference  (regardless  of  military 
service  I,  acquires  no  senloriry,  Is  not  eligible 
for  promotion,  and  Is  not  covered  by  the  civil 
service  retirement  program  He  Is  eligible  for 
life  Insurance,  health  Insurance,  and  Injury 
comjjensatlon  benefits. 

Tlie  committee  believes  that  this  Is  unfair 
to  the  employees  Evidence  presented  to  the 
committee  Indicates  that  many  would  prefer 
to  take  their  changes  on  a  competitive  exam- 
ination and  acquire  career  status  If  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  exlsrted.  It  U  not  their 
fault  that  examination  procedures  have  not 
been  followed  In  sonve  caaes.  agencies  have 
made  continued  efforts  to  arrange  for  exam- 
inations or  to  obtain  other  administrative 
relief,  but  their  efforta  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful The  expense  and  administrative  work 
involved  In  giving  an  examination  and  es- 
tablishing a  register  outweigh  the  advantage 
to  the  Oovernment  of  following  competitive 
procedures 

Prom  time  to  time,  both  Congreas  and  the 
President  have  provided  relief  for  TAPER  em- 
ployees Public  Laws  84  380,  84-386.  and  85- 
847  provided  conversion  to  career  status  for 
certain  temporary  employees  In  the  classified 
and  postal  services  Nine  Executive  orders, 
dating  back  to  1941,  have  been  Issued  to  con- 
vert certain  temporary  employees  to  career 
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statue.  None  of  these  lawa  or  Executive  order* 
provided  a  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  long-term  temporary  employment. 

POSTAL    TKICFORARISB 

Temporary  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service  differ  from  temporary  employees  In 
other  agencies.  Postal  temporaries  usually 
work  at  peak  periods  of  the  day  and  do  not 
usually  work  a  full  workweek.  They  are  ap- 
pointed because  persons  ranking  higher  on 
a  register  of  ellglbles  do  not  accept  an  offer 
for  any  position  less  attractive  than  career 
substitute. 

Some  postal  temporaries  work  for  years 
without  achieving  career  status.  Either  no 
vacancies  occur  (as  In  the  case  In  small  post 
offices)  or  others  consistently  outrank  them 
on  the  register.  They  continue  to  serve  the 
post  office  but  never  qualify  for  career  em- 
ployment. 

CONVERSION    TO    CAREXX    STATUS 

S.  1320,  as  amended,  will  resolve  the  tem- 
porary status  appointment  problems  of  the 
classlfled  and  postal  services  by  permitting 
agencies  to  convert  temporary  employees  to 
career  positions  under  sp>eclfled  conditions. 
These  are: 

( 1 )  The  employee  must  complete  4  years' 
service  In  a  TAPER  or  indefinite  appoint- 
ment; 

(2)  He  must  qualify  on  a  suitable  noncom- 
petitive civil  service  examination  (assembled 
or  unassembled ) ; 

(3)  He  must  fulfill  Commission  standards 
of  qualification  for  the  position  and  be 
eligible  under  prevailing  law;  and 

(4)  He  must  be  recommended  by  his  ap- 
pointing authority  for  a  career  position,  and 
his  appointing  authority  must  certify  to  the 
Commission  that  his  work  performance  is 
equal  to  that  of  others  at  a  similar  level  of 
employment  who  attained  their  positions 
through  competitive  processes. 

The  committee  has  given  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  the  conflicting  interests  of  pro- 
viding career  status  to  long-term  temporary 
employees  and  the  protection  of  the  com- 
petitive merit  system.  TAPER  or  Indefinite 
appointments  should  never  be  used  to  avoid 
competitive  processes.  The  authority  created 
by  this  legislation  must  not  be  used  to  i>er- 
mlt  appointment  of  any  person  with  a  view 
to  achieving  career  strvtuj  after  4  years'  serv- 
ice. It  Is  the  administrative  re8fK>nBlblIlty  of 
the  executive  branch  and  particularly  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  to  be  certain  that 
no  "back  door"  Is  opened  for  entry  Into  the 
competitive  service.  The  committee  has  In- 
jured that  TAPI31  employees  shall  be  quali- 
fied, eligible,  recommended,  and  certified  as 
performing  service  equivalent  to  competi- 
tively appointed  employees.  It  Is  the  Commis- 
sion's responsibility  to  insure  that  examina- 
tion and  ai>polntment  procedures  are  im- 
proved and  refined  so  that  long-term  tempo- 
rary service  Is  quickly  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

THE  wBrrrcN  amendment 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  provides  for  the  revision  of  the 
Whltten  amendment  (65  Stat.  757)  to  repeal 
the  numerical  Umltatlon  on  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  cl'vll  aervlc«.  Enacted 
during  the  Korean  oonfilct  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  positions  for  employees  who  re- 
signed to  enter  military  service,  the  amend- 
ment has  since  served  as  a  guard  against 
unwarranted  appointment  of  employees  to 
permanent  positions. 

Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  its  enact- 
ment. During  that  time,  three  departments 
and  many  agencies  have  been  established  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  various  programs  established  by 
Congress.  The  population  has  increased  by 
nearly  60  million.  The  permanent  celling  of 
1 10  percent  of  the  number  employed  as  of 
September  1,  lOSO,  Is  no  longer  reallstlo.  Con- 
gress In  1086  removed  the  postal  field  servloe 
from  the  effect  of  the  limitation,  and  the 


committee  now  recommends  that  it  be  re- 
moved altogether.  Oongress,  through  the  ap- 
propiUitlaii  proeeeB,  la  perfectly  able  to  make 
sure  that  exoeastve  numbers  of  persons  ate 
not  hired. 

PUBLIC   RXaXXNGS 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  Service  on  April  13.  1967.  Testi- 
mony was  presented  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  Interested  employees  and 
employee  groups.  All  testimony  favored  en- 
actment. 

COST 

The  only  cost  directly  attributable  to  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  Is  the  additional 
cost  of  agency  contribution  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund  over  the 
present  agency  contribution  to  social  secu- 
rity. 

The  committee  estimates  that  the  total 
number  of  TAPER,  indefinite,  postal  tempo- 
rary, and  former  TAPER  employees  now  In 
career-conditional  status  who  will  receive 
benefit  by  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is 
about  70,000.  This  figure  includes  those 
former  TAPER  employees  who  have  qualified 
for  competitive  appointment  and  been  ap- 
pointed to  career-conditional  positions.  If 
credit  for  their  TAPER  service  is  not  added  to 
their  tenure  as  conditional  employees,  those 
now  in  TAPES  status  who  qualify  for  career 
appointments  will  be  senior  to  them.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  former  TAPER 
service  should  be  added  to  these  employees' 
career-conditional  service  to  prevent  this. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1432)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


DISPOSAL  OP  LONG-LINES  COM- 
MUNICATIONS FACILITIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  223)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Oovernment-owned  long -lines  com- 
munication facilities  In  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  with  an  amendment 
(Ml  page  3,  line  21,  after  the  word  "of". 
to  strike  out  "Agriculture"  and  insert 
"the  Interior";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreMentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Communi- 
cations Disposal  Act". 

TITLE  I — DEPINrnONS 

Sk.  101.  In  this  Act— 

(1)  "Tranafer"  means  the  conveyance  by 
the  United  States  of  any  element  of  owner- 
ship, including  but  not  restricted  to  any 
estate  or  interest  in  property,  and  franchise 
rights,  by  sale,  excbange,  lease,  easement,  or 
permit,  for  cash,  credit,  or  other  property, 
with  or  without  warranty. 

(2)  "Long-iines  communication  facilities" 
means  the  transmission  systems  connecting 
points  inside  the  State  with  each  other  and 
with  points  outside  the  State  by  radio  or 
wire,  and  includes  all  kinds  of  property  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
Interoonnection. 

(3)  "Agency  concerned"  means  any  de- 
partment, agency,  wholly  owned  corporation, 
or  instruinentallty  of  tlie  United  States. 


TITLE  n— TRANSFER  OF  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED  LONG-LINES 

OOMMUNICA-nON    PAdLITIES   IN    AND 
TO  ALASKA 

Sec.  201.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  202,  and  notwithstanding  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee,  with  the  advice,  assistance  and. 
In  the  case  of  an  agency  not  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  con- 
sent of  the  agency  concerned,  and  after  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  Is  authorized  to  ar  d 
shall  transfer  for  adequate  consideration  any 
or  all  long-lines  communication  facilities  in 
or  to  Alaska  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  any  person  qualify- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  section  202,  and 
may  take  such  action  and  exercise  such  pow- 
ers as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  thla  Act. 

(2)  Transfers  under  this  title  shall  be 
ma^e  In  accordance  with  the  procedures  and 
methods  required  by  sections  203(e),  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(e)),  except  that 
"the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Ills  designee" 
shall  be  substituted  for  all  references  there- 
in to  "the  Administrator". 

(3)  The  requirements  of  section  207  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  488),  shall  apply  to  transfers  under 
this  title. 

(4)  The  head  of  the  agency  concerned  or 
his  designee  shall  execute  such  documents 
for  the  transfer  of  title  or  other  interest  In 
property,  except  any  mineral  rights  therein, 
and  take  such  other  action  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  deems  neceesjiry  or  proper  to 
transfer  such  property  under  the  provisions 
of  tills  title.  A  copy  of  any  deed,  lease,  or 
other  instrument  executed  by  or  on  tiebalf 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  pur- 
porting to  transfer  title  or  any  other  Inter- 
est in  public  land  stiall  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(5)  No  Interest  In  public  lands,  with- 
drawn or  otherwise  appropriated,  may  be 
transferred  under  this  title,  without  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, or,  -with  respect  to  lands  within  a 
national  forest,  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(6)  In  connection  with  rolicltlng  offers 
to  purchase  such  long-lines  facilities  of  the 
Alaska  Communication  System  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee  shall: 

(a)  Provide  any  prospective  purchaser 
who  requests  it  data  on  (1)  the  facilities 
available  for  purchase,  (11)  the  amounts 
de;med  to  be  the  current  fair  and  reason- 
able value  of  those  facilities,  and  (Ul)  the 
Initial  rates  which  'will  be  charged  to  the 
purcliaser  for  capacity  in  faclilties  retained 
by  the  Government  and  available  for  com- 
mercial use; 

(b)  Provide,  in  the  request  for  offers  to 
purchase,  that  offerors  must  specify  the  rates 
they  propose  to  charge  for  service  and  the 
Improvements  In  service  which  they  propose 
to   initiate; 

(3)  Provide  an  opportunity  for  prospec- 
tive purchasers  to  meet  as  a  group  'with 
Department  of  Defense  i  epresentatlvee  to 
assure  that  the  data  and  the  public  Interest 
requirements  described  In  (a)  and  (b), 
above,    are    fully    vtnderstood;    and 

(d)  Seek  the  ad'vlce  aid  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Fle'd  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  In  Alaska,  and  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  or  his  designees,  to  assure  considera- 
tion of  all  public  Interest  factors  associated 
with  the  transfer. 

Sec.  202.  No  transfer  under  this  title  may 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
Ills  designee  determines  that — 

(1)    the  United   States  does   not  need   to 
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rataln  the  property  Involved  in  the  transfer 
for  national  defense  purpoees; 

(2)  tfae  transfer  la  In  'Jie  public  Interest. 

(3)  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  Is 
mad*  la  prepared  and  quallQed  to  provide, 
without  Interruption,  the  communication 
MTTlc*  involved  In  the  transfer:  and 

(4)  the  long-Unee  communication  facili- 
ties will  not  directly  or  Indirectly  be  owned. 
operated,  or  controlled  by  a  person  who 
would  legally  be  dlsquallfled  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  holding 
a  radio  station  license  under  any  of  the 
terms  of  the  Commonicatlona  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended 

S«c.  303  The  agreements  by  which  a 
transfer  is  made  under  this  title  shall  in- 
clude a  provision  that 

(1)  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  Is 
made  shall,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  and  body  or  commission  established 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  govern  and  regu- 
late communication  services  to  the  public 
and  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlaalon  and  all  applicable  statutes,  treaties 
and  conventions,  provide  without  interrup- 
tion, the  communication  services  involved 
In  the  transfer  except  those  services  reserved 
by  the  Dnlted   States   in   the   transfer. 

(3)  the  rates  and  charges  for  such  serv- 
ksee  applicable  at  the  time  of  transfer  shall 
not  be  changed  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  transfer  unless  ap- 
proved by  a  governmental  b<xly  or  commis- 
sion having  Jurisdiction,    and 

(3)  the  sale  will  not  be  flnal  unless  and 
until  the  purchaser  shall  receive  the  req- 
uisite certificates  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity to  operate  Interstate  and  Intrastate 
commercial  communications  in  Alaska  from 
the  appropriate  governmental  regulatory 
bodies. 

Sac.  304.  Transfers  under  this  title  do  not 
require  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  may  be  necessary 
under  section  202 1 4 » 

8«c.  205  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  the  gross  proceeds  of  each 
transfer  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
celpto. 

awe.  306  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President — 

(1)  In  January  of  each  year  the  actions 
taken  under  this  title  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months;  and 

(3)  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  com- 
pletion of  each  transfer  under  this  title,  a 
full  aoooont  of  that  transfer 

Tm.E  HI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Except  as  provided  In  secUon  204, 
this  Act  does  not  modify  In  any  manner  the 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1034,  as  amended. 

Smc.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
sloos  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  t  •  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  213  >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rUkPOSk    AND    BACKGROUND    Of    TH« 
LSClai^TTON 

S.  333  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  sell  or  lease  Government-owned, 
long-lines  communications  facilities  in   the 


State  of  Alaska  to  a  private  oommercl.il  ear- 
ner or  to  allow  the  use  of  such  facilities  by 
permit,  easement,  or  other  form  of  transfer 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  to  obtain  the 
advice,  assistance  and.  In  the  case  of  agencies 
not  under  th^-  jurisdiction  of  the  Defense 
Department,  the  consent  of  the  heads  of 
agencies  of  the  Ctovernment  which  operate 
long-lines  tximmuiucatloiis  facUlUes  t)elng 
transferred  No  sale  lease  or  other  transfer 
could  be  made  unless  the  aecrelary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  determined  that  the 
rights  to  be  transferred  were  not  necessary 
for  national  defense  purposes,  and  that  the 
transfer  Is  In  the  public  Interest  The  carrier 
acquiring  any  such  facilities  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide,  without  Interruption  the 
communications  services  Involved  In  the 
transfer 

Since  there  are  no  commercial  long- lines 
communication  companies  operating  in 
Alaska,  that  State,  alone  among  the  50  States 
of  the  Union.  dep>ends  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  the  telecommunlca- 
Mons  network,  facilities,  and  services  that 
are  required  for  business  and  other  purpfjses 
by  the  general  public  Thes*  .services  are  now 
t)elng  provided  by  the  Alaska  Communica- 
tion System  |.^CS).  a  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  activity  The  authority  for  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  ACS  Is  an  act  of 
Congress  of  May  26.  1900.  which  specified 
that  commercial  buslnees  might  t)e  done  over 
military  telegraph  cable  lines  In  .Alaska 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  might  deem  to  be  equitable  and  In  the 
public  Interest  Effective  July  1  1962,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  transferred  responsibil- 
ity for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  ACS  from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

In  response  to  the  ever-Increasing  require- 
ments of  the  public  for  commercial  com- 
munications services  over  a  period  of  more 
than  60  years  the  ACS  has  grown  to  the 
point  that  today  It  provides  all  kinds  of  long- 
distance telephone  and  telegraph  services  for 
private  Individuals,  commercial  enterprises. 
State  and  Federal  civilian  agencies,  as  well  as 
tor  the  Department  of  Defense 

The  uniqueness  of  the  communication  sit- 
uation In  Alaska,  and  the  ever-Increasing 
volume  of  commercial  business,  led  DOD  and 
the  Federal  .Avlatl.>n  Agency  iFAA)  In  the 
late  1950s  to  consider  the  possibility  of  sell- 
ing their  Alaskan  communications  facilities 
to  enable  service  to  the  public  In  Alaska  to 
be  provided  by  a  private,  regulated  commer- 
cial carrier  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
Indicated  that  the  facilities  Initially  offered 
for  sale  will  be.  generally  those  now  operated 
by  the  ACS  Other  facilities,  now  used  pri- 
marily for  defense  purpoees  would  not  be 
sold  however,  capacity  on  these  facilities 
would  be  leased  to  the  ACS  purchaser  to  al- 
low continuation  of  public  service  through- 
out the  entire  State  of  Alaska  The  DOD  fa- 
cilities involved  are  described  In  appendix 
A. 

Since  the  ACS  facilities  are  not.  In  the 
main,  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Depaxtment, 
such  sale  could  be  accomplished  only  with 
special  congressional  authorization  DOD.  In 
anticipation  of  sale  authority,  has  been  re- 
luctant to  make  even  minor  Improvements 
and  expansions  in  the  system  to  meet  the 
continually  Increasing  requirements  of  the 
public.  The  growing  gap  between  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  system  and  the  requirements 
of  the  public  emphasizes  the  lmp>orw.ance  of 
a  realistic  new  look  at  the  communications 
situation  m  Alaska 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S  645'  to  provide  needed 
additional  means  for  the  residents  of 
rural  America  to  achieve  equality  of  op- 
portunity by  authorizing  the  making  of 
grants  for  comprehensive  planning   for 


public  services  and  development  In  com- 
munity development  districts  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 


SURVEYS   OF   TIMBER   AND   OTHER 
FOREST  RESOURCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  11361  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928  <45  Stat.  702  •.  as 
amended  and  supplemented  1 16  U.S  C. 
581hi ,  relating  to  surveys  of  timber  and 
other  forest  resources  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert. 

That  the  last  sentence  of  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  M  ly  22.  lyi^a.  as  amended  (45  Stat  699. 
702;  16  use  581  hi.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  $2,500,000  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof     »5.000.000  ' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  215  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  amendment, 
would  Increase  the  limit  on  annual  appro- 
priations to  keep  the  timber  survey  current 
to   15   million    from   $2  9   million 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  re- 
quested complete  removal  of  the  appropria- 
tion limitation,  has  advised  that  (1)  survey 
costs  have  risen  over  6  percent  annually  since 
the  $2  5  million  limit  was  fixed  In  1962;  (2i 
there  Is  on  Increasing  need  In  most  States 
for  more  Intensive  forest  Inventories.  (3)  by 
1977  the  total  cost  may  amount  to  $5  million, 
and  (41  Federal  and  State  agencies,  private 
forestry  groups,  landowners,  and  timber  op- 
erators all  need  up-to-date  facts  provided 
by  the  survey  for  management  decisions. 

As  Introduced  at  the  Department's  requp.«t. 
the  bill  would  have  removed  the  celling  com- 
pletely The  amendment  recommended  by  the 
committee  substitutes  a  celling  of  $5  million, 
which  should  be  adequate  through   1077. 
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POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR OF  GUAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  4491  to  provide  for  the  pwpular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and 
for  other  pi-rposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

That  section  8  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
(64  Stat  384,  386:  48  U.8C.  1422),  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6,  The  executive  power  of  Guam 
shall  be  vested  In  an  executive  officer  whose 
official  title  shall  be  the  'Governor  of  Guam'. 
The  Governor  of  Guam,  together  with  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  shall  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  people  who 
are  qualified  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the 


Legislature  of  Ouam.  The  Oovvmor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  shaU  be  choeen  jointly, 
by  the  casting  by  each  voter  of  a  single  vote 
applicable  to  both  offices.  If  no  candidates 
receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cut  In  any 
election,  on  the  fourteenth  day  thereafter 
a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  between  the 
candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  receiving  the  highest  and  second 
highest  number  of  votes  cast.  The  first  elec- 
tion for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  be  held  on  November  8,  1070.  There- 
after, beginning  with  the  year  1074,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be 
elected  every  four  years  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
fied. 

"No  person  who  has  been  elected  Governor 
for  two  full  successive  terms  shaU  be  again 
eligible  to  hold  that  office  until  one  full 
term  has  Intervened.  The  term  of  the  elected 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
following  the  date  of  election. 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor unless  he  Is  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  Unguage.  U  and  has  been  for  five 
consecutive  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  election  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Guam  and  will 
be.  at  the  time  of  taking  office,  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  Governor  shall  main- 
tain his  official  residence  In  Guam  during 
his  lncumt>ency. 

"The  Governor  shall  have  general  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  all  the  departments,  bu- 
reaus, agencies,  and  other  Instrumentalities 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  of 
Guam.  He  may  grant  pardons  and  reprieves 
and  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  for  offenses 
against  local  laws.  He  may  veto  any  leglsla- 
Uon  as  provided  In  this  Act.  He  shall  appoint, 
and  may  remove,  all  officers  and  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  of 
Guam,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  or 
any  other  Act  of  Congress,  or  under  the  laws 
of  Guam,  and  shall  commission  all  officers 
that  he  may  be  authorized  to  appoint.  He 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Guam  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  applicable  In  Guam.  When- 
ever It  becomes  necessary.  In  case  of  dis- 
aster. Invasion.  Insurrection,  or  rebellion,  or 
Imminent  danger  thereof,  or  to  prevent  or 
suppress  lawless  violence,  he  may  summon 
the  posse  comltatus  or  call  out  the  mlllUa 
or  request  assistance  of  the  senior  military 
or  naval  commander  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  In  Guam,  which  may  be 
given  at  the  discretion  of  such  military  com- 
mander If  not  disruptive  of,  or  Inconsistent 
with,  his  Federal  responsibilities.  He  may,  In 
case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof  when  the  public  safety  re- 
quires it,  proclaim  the  Island,  Insofar  as 
It  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ouam.  to  be  under  martial  law.  The 
members  of  the  legislature  shall  meet  forth- 
with on  their  own  Initiative  and  may,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  revoke  such  proclamation. 

"The  Governor  shall  make  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  an  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Government  of  Ouam  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress  and  such  other  reports  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  Con- 
gress or  under  applicable  Federal  law.  He 
shall  have  the  power  to  Issue  executive  orders 
and  regulations  not  In  conflict  with  any  ap- 
plicable law.  He  may  recommend  bills  to  the 
legislature  and  give  expression  to  bis  views 
on  any  matter  before  that  body. 

"There  Is  hereby  established  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam.  The  Lieu- 
tenant Oovemor  shall  have  such  executive 
powers  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Oovemor  or  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act  or  under  the  laws  of 
Guam." 


'Sao.  a.  Sectloii  7  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Ouam  (M  8t»t.  S84,  887;  48  X7J3.C.  14aaa)  Is 
deleted  and  replacod  by  %bit  toUowlng  new 
provlalon,  also  rtiwlgnstad  section  7: 

"Sac.  7.  Any  Oorvnor  of  Ouam  may  be 
removed  from  offlo*  by  tbe  people  registered 
to  vote  In  Ouam  If  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  persons  registered  to  vote  shaU  vote  In 
favor  of  recall  at  »  referendum  election.  A 
referendum  election,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  BbaU  be  initiated  by  the  legislature 
of  Ouam  following:  (1)  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  of  such  legislature  In  favor 
of  a  referendum;  or  (2)  a  petition  for  ref- 
erendum to  tbe  legislature  by  25  per  centum 
of  the  people  registered  to  vote  In  Guam." 

Sac.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Ouam  (64  SUt.  884,  387;  48  UB.C.  1422b) ,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  8.  (a)  In  case  of  the  temporary  dis- 
ability or  temporary  absence  of  the  Oovemor, 
the  Lieutenant  Oovemor  shall  have  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Oovemor. 

"(b)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  In 
the  olBce  of  Oovemor,  arising  by  reason  of 
the  death,  resignation,  removal  by  recall  or 
permanent  disability  of  the  Oovemor,  or  the 
death,  resignation,  or  permanent  disability 
of  a  Oovemor-elect,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
the  Lieutenant  Oovemor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor-elect shall  become  the  Oovemor  to  hold 
office  for  the  unexpired  term  and  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and 
qualified  at  the  next  regular  election  for 
Oovemor. 

"(c)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, or  during  any  period  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant Oovemor  la  acting  as  Oovemor,  the 
speaker  of  the  Ouam  Legislature  shall  act  as 
Lieutenant  Oovemor. 

"(d)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in  the 
Office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  arising  by 
reason  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  perma- 
nent disability  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
or  because  the  Ueutenant  Governor  or  Lieu- 
tenant Oovemor-tiect  has  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  Oovemor,  the  Oovemor  shall  ap- 
point a  new  Lieutenant  Oovemor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tbe  legislature,  to  hold 
office  for  the  unexpired  term  and  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and 
qualified  at  the  next  regular  election  for 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

"(e)  In  case  of  the  ten^x>rary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  both  the  Governor  and 
the  Ueutenant  Oovemor,  the  powers  of  the 
Oovemor  shall  be  exercised,  as  Acting  Gov- 
ernor, by  such  person  as  the  laws  of  Ouam 
may  prescribe.  In  case  of  a  permanent  va- 
cancy In  the  offices  of  both  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Oovemor,  the  office  of  Governor 
shall  be  filled  for  tbe  unexpired  term  In  tbe 
manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Guam. 

"(f)  No  additional  compensation  shall  t>e 
paid  to  any  person  acting  as  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Oovemor  who  does  not  also  as- 
sume tbe  office  of  Oovemor  or  Ueutenant 
Oovemor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  0  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  Ouam  (64  Stat.  384,  387; 
48  U.S.C.  1423c(a) )   are  deleted. 

(b)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  S  of  tbe  Organic  Act  of  Ouam  (64 
Stat.  384,  887;  48  UJ9.C.  142ac(b))  Is  deleted. 

Sac.  6.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  0  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Ouam  (64  SUt.  884,  387;  48  U.S.C.  1422c)  Is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  the 
end  of  section  9  the  following  new  section 
0-A: 

"Sac.  9-A.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  ai^Mlnt  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  a  government  comptroller  for  Guam 
who  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  not  be 
a  part  of  any  executive  department  In  the 
government  of  Ouam,  and  whose  salary  and 
expenses  of  office  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  from  funds  otherwise  to  be  covered 


Into  tbe  treasury  of  Ouam  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 80  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Tbe  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  and  settle  all  accounts  and  claims  per- 
taining to  the  revenues  and  receipts  from 
whatever  soiirce  of  the  government  of  Guam 
and  of  funds  derived  from  bond  Issues;  and 
be  shall  audit  and  settle.  In  accordance  with 
law  and  admlnlstratlvs  regulations,  all  ex- 
penditures of  funds  and  property  pertaining 
to  the  government  of  Ouam  Including  those 
pertaining  to  trust  funds  held  by  tbe  govern- 
ment of  Guam. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Governor  of  Guam  all  failures  to  collect 
amounts  due  the  government,  and  expendi- 
tures of  f imds  or  uses  of  property  which  are 
irregular,  unnecessary,  or  not  pursuant  to 
law.  The  audit  activities  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  directed  so  as  to  (1) 
Improve  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro- 
grams of  the  government  of  Guam,  and  (2) 
discharge  the  responsibility  Incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  Insure  that  the  substantial 
Federal  revenues  which  are  covered  into  the 
treasury  of  the  government  of  Guam  are 
properly  accounted  for  and  audited. 

"(d)  Tbe  decisions  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor,  be  taken  by  the  party  aggrieved 
or  the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  tbe  de- 
cision, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  spe- 
cifically set  forth  the  particular  action  of  tbe 
government  comptroller  to  which  exception 
Is  taken,  vtrlth  the  reasons  and  the  authorities 
relied  upon  for  reversing  such  decision. 

"(e)  If  the  Governor  does  not  concur  In 
the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  the 
party  aggrieved  may  seek  relief  by  suit  In 
the  District  Court  of  Guam  If  the  claim 
Is  otherwise  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  No  later 
than  thirty  days  following  the  date  of  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
party  aggrieved  or  the  Governor,  on  behalf 
of  the  head  of  the  deparUnent  concerned, 
may  seek  relief  by  suit  In  the  District  Court 
of  Guans.,  If  the  claim  Is  otherwise  within  its 
Jurisdiction. 

"(f)  The  government  comptroller  Is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  vrtth  any 
person  having  claims  before  him  for  set- 
tlement, or  with  any  department  officer  or 
person  having  official  relation  with  his  office. 
He  may  summon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths. 

"(g)  As  S(x>n  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  the  accounts  of  said  fiscal  year  may 
be  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  Oovemor  of 
Guam  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an 
annual  report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
government,  showing  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  government.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  submit  such  report 
along  with  his  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(h)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Governor  of  Guam,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

"(1)  The  office  and  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment comptroller  of  Guam  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  reports  thereon  shall 
be  made  by  him  to  the  Governor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Congress. 

"(J)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments shall  furnish  to  the  government 
comptroller  such  Information  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  fi- 
nancial transactions,  and  methods  of  busi- 
ness of  their  respective  offices  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  require  of  them;  and  the 
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fOfwnment  comptroller,  or  mxj  of  his  aa- 
■latenU  or  employees,  wbea  duly  autborlxed 
by  hloi.  sium.  (or  tbe  purpose  of  a«curtng 
■uch  InfonnAUon.  have  access  to  and  the 
rlsbt  to  BTamlne  any  books,  documents. 
pmpen,  or  records  of  any  such  department. 
mgnnrx.  or  eatablLshment." 

Sbc.  S.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
Ot  ttUs  Act.  secUon  18  of  the  Orgaixlc  Act 
of  Ou&m  (64  Stat.  3a4.  388:  48  U.S.C.  14a3h) 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sac.  18.  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature 
ahsiU  be  held  annually,  commencing  on  the 
•eoond  Monday  in  January  (unless  the  leg- 
lal«ture  shall  by  law  &x  a  different  date*. 
and  abAll  continue  lor  such  term  as  the  leg- 
islature may  provide.  The  Governor  may  call 
•pedal  se«alons  of  the  legislature  at  any 
tune  when  in  his  opinion  the  public  Inter- 
est may  require  It  No  legislation  shall  be 
considered  at  any  special  session  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  call  therefor  or  In  any 
•pectal  message  by  the  Oovernor  to  the  legis- 
lature whUe  In  such  session.  All  sessions  of 
tbe  legislature  shall  be  open  to  the  public." 

S»c.  7.  Section  19  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  38».  48  U  S.C.  14:2311  Is 
amended  by  deleting  Its  fifth,  sixth,  seventh. 
eighth,  and  ninth  sentences  and  by  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  following:  "Lf.  after  such 
reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  pass  the  bill.  It  shall 
be  a  law.". 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  subsection  ic)  of  section 
38  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat. 
S»4.  391:  48  use    1421d(C)  )   Is  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  January  4,  1971.  sec'.lon  26 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat  384. 
391:  48  use  142  Id),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  a^  follows 

"3k:.  26  The  salaries  and  travel  allow- 
aneea  of  the  Oovernor.  Lieutenant  Governor. 
the  heads  of  the  executive  departments. 
Other  officers  and  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam,  and  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, shall  be  paid  by  the  trovprnment  cif 
Ouam  at  rates  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
Ouam." 

8»c.  9.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  section  5  of  the  Organic  Act  nl 
Ouam  (64  Stat  384.  385.  48  U3C  1421b  I.  Is 
•mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  (  u  i  : 

"(u)  The  provisions  of  clause  1  of  section 
8  of  article  rv  and  section  1  of  amendment 
XTV  ot  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
tile  unincorporated  territory  of  Guam  as  In 
tbe  United  States  or  In  any  State  of  the 
ITnlted  States  " 

8*c.  10  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
o*  this  Act,  chapter  15  of  the  General  Mili- 
tary Law  (70A  Stat.  15.  16:  10  V3C  331- 
834)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of tbe  following  new  section  335 : 

~8ac.  335.  For  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
"State*  Includes  the  unincorporated  territory 
of  Ouam." 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Ouam  (64  Stat  384:  48  USC  1421ai.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  deleting  all 
after  tbe  words  "Federal  Oovemment '  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "In  all 
matters  not  the  program  resp>onslblllty  of 
another  Federal  department  or  agency,  shall 
be  under  the  general  admilnlstnitlve  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ' 

(b)  BecUon  28ic)  uf  the  Organic  Act  of 
Ouam  (64  Stat.  384.  3»2:  48  U.ti  C.  1421fic)  i. 
as  amended,  la  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "bead  of  the  department  or  agency 
destcnated  by  the  President  under  secuon  3 
of  tbla  Act":  and  deleting  from  the  proviso 
tbe  words  "head  of  such  department  or 
■gsnrj"  and  by  substituting  in  each  such 
Instance  the  words  "Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
jlor". 

Sac.  13.  Those  provisions  necessary  to  au- 
tborlae  the  holding  of  an  election  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Oovernor  on  November 
>,  1970,  shall  be  effective  on  January  I.  1970. 


All  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  other- 
wise expressly  provided  herem,  shall  be  ef- 
fective January  4.  1971. 

Sbc  13  Thu  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
"Ouam  elective   Governor  Act". 

The  amendment  wa«  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
1x1  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  216 > .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTtLPOSK 

The  primary  purpose  of  S.  449.  Introduced 
by  Senators  Jacltson  and  Burdlck.  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
and  lieutenant  Oovernor  for  the  territory  of 
Guam  Other  purposes  which  the  bill  would 
accomplish  are:  1 1  i  Create  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor:  (2i  provide  that  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  ex- 
ecutive as  weil  as  the  legislative  branch  be 
paid  by  the  government  of  Ouam,  (3  I  specify 
tbe  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Governor:  (4)  provide  a  method  of  re- 
call for  removal  of  the  Governor.  (5i  set  out 
the  line  of  succession  In  the  event  the  Gov- 
ernor Is  disabled:  (6i  create  the  office  of 
government  comptroller  and  specify  the  pow- 
ers, duties,  responsibilities,  and  procedures 
of  that  office.  i7)  provide  that  the  expenses 
and  salaries  of  the  office  of  the  government 
comptr»;;er  •i.h.ill  be  piUd  by  the  United  States 
from  funds  to  be  covered  into  the  treasury 
of  Guam  pursuant  to  section  30  of  the  Or- 
giinic  Act  of  Ouam.  thus  resulting  In  a  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  Federal  Government. 
(«l  extend  the  privileges  and  Immunities 
cUtuses.  the  due  process  clause,  and  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  V3  Constitution 
to  the  people  of  Guam:  (lOi  make  Guam 
subject  to  the  general  military  law  of  the 
U:iited  States:  and  (11)  make  certain  tech- 
nical chan>;es  In  the  organic  act 

On  October  11.  1966.  the  Senate  passed 
H  n  11775.  a  b:n  similar  to  S  449.  providing 
an  elective  Oovernor  of  Ouam  Due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  session.  It  was  not  possible  to 
take  anal  action  on  that  measure. 

BACKGROUND  AND  NEED 

S  449.  as  an^ended.  represents  a  significant 
forward  step  In  the  development  of  full  local 
self-government  In  Guam  and  toward  the 
fulfillment  uf  the  political  aspirations  of  Its 
people. 

Following  World  War  II  and  the  transfer 
of  administrative  res;x3nslb41!ty  of  the  un- 
incorporated territory  of  Guam  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  t<>  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  island  has  made  remarkable 
economic,  political,  and  social  progress.  The 
organic  act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  384.  48  USC 
ch  8Ai  was  the  first  Important  step  toward 
the  granting  of  local  self-government  taken 
by  the  Congress  It  gave  American  citizen- 
ship to  the  GuamanLans,  created  a  21-mem- 
ber  unlc.imeral  legislature,  provided  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
directed  that  locally  collected  Federal  In- 
come i.ixes  be  covered  into  the  territorial 
treasury,  and  turned  over  to  the  government 
of  Guam  title  to  much  real  property  located 
there  which   The  United  States  owned 

During  the  consideration  of  the  organic 
act,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  advised  the  Guamanlans 
that  additional  measures  of  self-government 
would  be  extended  lo  them  conunensurate 
with  their  proven  capacities  and  Indications 
of  mature  Judgment  In  line  with  this,  the 
Congress  has  en.icted  several  Items  of  sig- 
nificant legislation  since   1^50    each  encour- 


aging local  responsibility:  Public  Law  84- 
876  made  it  possible  for  the  government  of 
Guam  to  collect  taxes  on  post  exchange 
gasoline  sales:  Public  Law  86-316  permits 
civil  suits  to  be  filed  against  the  Government 
of  Ouam:  Public  Law  88-183  gave  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  the  United  States  over  "parties  found, 
acts  performed,  and  offenses  committed"  on 
Federal  property  in  Ouam  and  authorized  the 
transfer  to  the  territorial  government  certain 
submerged  areas  bordering  on  the  Island: 
Public  Law  88-170.  in  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  assist  Guam  in  re- 
covering from  heavy  typhoon  damage, 
provided  for  the  concurrence  of  the  legis- 
lature In  requests  for  appropriations  made 
by  the  Oovernor;  Public  Law  88^171  author- 
ized the  creation  of  an  urban  renewal  au- 
thority on  Guam:  and  Public  Law  89-100 
provides  that  the  legislature  may  determine 
the  salaries  of  Its  own  memt)era  and  that 
these  shall  be  paid  by  the  local  rather  than 
the  Federal  Government  Public  Law  89-552 
amended  the  Guam  Organic  Act  to  authorize 
the  terriuirlal  legislature  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  election  of  some  or  all  of  ita  members 
by  election  districts. 

The  present  bill  Is  thus  the  latest  In  a  long 
series  of  measures  designed  to  grant  the 
Guamanlan  pteople  an  ever-Increasing  share 
In  the  government  of  their  Island  A  number 
of  factors  make  It  clear  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  this  additional  step  The  people  of  Guam 
have  now  had  17  years  experience  in  electing 
their  own  legislature  and  have  demonstrated 
their  capacity  for  doing  so  In  a  responsible 
manner  The  strong  two-party  political  sys- 
tem that  exists  In  Guam  Is  evidence  of  their 
p>olltlcal  maturity  Except  In  such  emergency 
cases  as  the  one  caused  by  Typhoon  Karen  In 
November  1962.  a  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  of  Guam  are  borne 
locally  and  the  expenditure  of  Guam's  tax 
revenues  are  fully  under  local  control.  Since 
1950.  moreover,  the  governorship  has  become 
an  office  of  almost  exclusively  territorial  Im- 
portance The  Governor  no  longer  p)erforms 
exclusive  Federal  functions,  as  he  used  to. 
but  he  does  play  an  Important  role  In  lociil 
government  since  he  performs  all  the  usual 
functions  of  a  Governor  of  one  of  ovu'  States, 
Including  those  of  recommending  legislation 
and  vetoing  bills  which,  In  his  Judgment. 
are  improperly  or  unwisely  pasred  by  the 
legislature  It  is  the  view  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  there- 
fore, that  his  office  should  become  one  whose 
incumbent  is  in  all  respects  responsible  to 
the  electorate  of  Guam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  at 
this  time. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated: 

RrPORT   ON    FKDCBAL    CONTRIBtrnONB    PlOCRAM, 
E«UIPMXNT    AND    FACILrrlKS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Office 
Of  CIv'l  Defe.ise,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Federal  contributions  program,  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  for  the  quarterly  period 
ended  March  31,  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

Report  or  ConpraoixEB  Ocnebal, 
A  letter  from  the  Comptj-olier  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  audit  and 
Inspection  programs  conducted  by  UJ3.  agen- 
cies in  Vietnam  during  1966.  Department  of 
Stale.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment.   Department    of    Defense,    dated    May 
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1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operationa. 

Amendment  or  BccnoN  2733  or  TrrLx  10, 
UKrrcD  Statxs  Codx 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  2733  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
application  of  local  law  in  determining  the 
effect  of  claimant's  contributory  negligence, 
to  clarify  the  procedure  for  appeal  from  cer- 
tain claims  determinations,  and  to  limit  the 
amount  of  attorney  fees  thereunder  (with 
an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

REPORT  or  Equal  Employment  Opportunitt 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal  Elm- 
ployment  Opportimity  Commlsalon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  flscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  joint  resolution  from  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"AssKMBLT  Joint  Resoltttion  9 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  federal 

construction  projects 

"Whereas,  To  enable  federal  agencies  to 
procure  the  most  t>eneflclal  contract  when 
letting  contracts  for  construction  on  federal 
land,  information  concerning  the  proposed 
construction  project  should  receive  wide  dis- 
semination; and 

Whereas,  Many  federal  agencies  do  not 
disseminate  such  information  to  the  covmty 
or  oountles  where  the  construction  Is  to 
take  place;  and 

"Whereas,  It  would  be  most  desirable  for 
federal  agencies  when  letting  construction 
contracts,  relating  to  works  of  improvement 
on  federal  land,  to  afford  the  appropriate 
persona  within  the  county  or  counties  where 
the  construction  la  to  take  place  to  bid  on 
the  contracts;    now,  therefore,  t>e  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and.  Senate  o/ 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  all  federal 
agencies  who  let  construction  contracts  re- 
lating to  Improvements  or  federal  land  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
form the  residents  of  the  county  or  counties 
where  the  work  or  Improvement  U  to  be  per- 
formed that  construction  contracts  are  being 
let:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
.^S6embly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Calendas  S.  422 
"Concurrent  resolution  condemning  the 
burning  and  desecration  of  the  American 
flag  by  Irresponsible  groups,  some  of  whom 
mistakenly  call  themselves  American 
citizens 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly' views  wltli 
deep   concern   the   burning   of   the   United 


States  Flag  and  its  wanton  desecration  by 
Irresponsible  groups  in  this  country  and  in 
fact,  tbe  entire  irarid;  and 

"Wheieas,  It  la  noted  that  this  nefarious 
practice  appeaxs  to  be  increasing;  and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  believes 
that  an  Immediate  effort  should  be  made  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  provide  speedy 
and  certain  punishment  for  those  convicted 
of  burning  or  otherwise  desecrating  the  Flag 
of  tbe  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  General  Assembly  believes 
tbat  tbe  government  of  the  United  States  In 
Washington  should  do  no  less,  aa  it  ia  feared 
tbat  continuation  of  an  open  disrespect  and 
defiance  of  tbe  symbol  of  our  country  will 
have  an  adverse  affect  upon  the  youth  of  the 
nation.  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  tbe  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  places  Itself  on  record  as 
condemning  tbe  burning  of  tbe  United 
States  Flag  or  Its  desecration  In  any  way, 
and  petitions  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  to  in- 
stitute an  active  campaign  looking  to  the 
curbing  of  such  disrespect  to  our  Flag. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  tbe  President  of 
tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  and  the 
Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  in 
tbe  Congress." 

A  letter  In  tbe  nature  of  a  petition  from 
tbe  North  Suburban  Organization  for  Fair 
Housing,  Evanston,  m.,  signed  by  Emory  G. 
Davis,  executive  director,  urging  that  the 
atomic  accelerator  be  relocated  to  a  State 
where  a  fair  housing  law  has  been  enacted; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ingham 
County,  m.,  Bocuil  of  Supervisors,  relating  to 
the  reduction  of  some  Federal  expenditures, 
but  urges  tbat  said  reduction  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  capital  programs  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  tbe  Urban  Planning  Assist- 
ance funds  of  tbe  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
tbe  County  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  request- 
ing the  Congress  to  establish  an  oil  drilling 
sanctuary  offshore  of  the  city  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  to  establlsb  a  moratorium  for  one 
year  on  oil  leasing  in  tbe  Santa  Barbara 
Channel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION  OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myseU  and  my  distinguished  senior 
colleaerue  [Mr.  Pastors],  I  present,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  of  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  to  provide  greater 
State  sanction  control  over  the  disburse- 
ment of  Federal  fimds  to  combat  air  pol- 
lution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  follows: 

RKSOLtmON  s.  271 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  pro- 
vide greater  State  sanction  and  disburse- 
ment of  Federal  funds  for  air  pollution 
purjioees 

Whereas,  Tbe  nation  recently  has  become 
aware  of  tbe  Inherent  dangers  which  air  pol- 
lution produces;  and 

Whereas,  In  accordance  with  this  hazard- 
ous situation  tbe  federal  government  has 
embarked  on  a  progressive  program;  and 

Whereas,  Such  federal  fimds  should  not 
be  earmarked  for  specific  uses  by  the  states 
prior  to  appropriation;   and 


Whereas,  The  Indlvldtial  states  are  better 
equipped  and  more  aware  of  the  specific 
problems  which  may  be  encountered  in  their 
own  states;    and 

Whereas,  The  alms  of  an  air  pollution  pro- 
gram are  indeed  applaudable  but  should  not 
be  limited  by  over-definitive  laws;  now, 
therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  Tlmt  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  tlirough  its  gen- 
eral assembly  now  requests  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  give  consideration  to 
this  resolution  in  limiting  air  pollution  leg- 
islation whose  ends  can  better  be  served  by 
state  disbursement;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  senators  and  represent- 
atives from  Rhode  Island  in  said  congress 
be  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  requested 
to  use  concerted  effort  to  assist  the  states  in 
their  plea  for  disbursal  of  federal  funds  for 
air  pollution  control;  and  the  secretary  of 
state  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  said  Congress. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  flscal  require- 
ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
230). 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  8,  1967, 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported 
favorably,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  on  May  8,  1967, 
the  bill  (HJl.  6133)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program,  to  expand  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port (No.  219)  thereon  which  was 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


PROTOCOL  FOR  THE  FURTHER  PRO- 
LONGATION OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SUGAR  AGREEMENT  OF 
1958— REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed 
from  Executive  K,  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  the  Protocol  for  the  Further  Pro- 
longation of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  of  1958,  done  at  London, 
November  14,  1966,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  protocol, 
together  with  the  President's  message, 
be  referred  to  the  CcHuinlttee  on  Foreign 
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RelAtloiu,  and  that  the  President's  ine«- 
Mtce  be  printed  In  the  Rkcx)rd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  Preeldent  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,   as   follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Protocol  for 
the  Further  Prolongation  of  the  Intema- 
tloiml  Sugar  Agreement  of  1958.  done  at 
London,  November  14.  1966 

The  protocol  was  open  for  signature  at 
London  from  November  14  to  December 
30.  1B66.  inclusive,  and  was  signed  In 
beh*lf  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
December  22. 1966. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  protocol  is  to  ex- 
tend the  administrative  organization 
created  by  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  of  1958  through  December  31, 
1968. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  cor-slderation  to  the  proto- 
col and  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  its 
rattflcatlnn. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson 


have  already  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord.  In  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Ebtecutlve  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  He  on  th-?  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows; 

William  D  Abraham,  and  mndry  other 
catleta.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  fxr  appoint- 
ment to  the  Re>fiilar  Air  Puree, 

William  M  Oarea.  Jr  .  and  Ja«  M  Sanders. 
Jr  for  appointment  in  the  Regular  .Army  of 
the  United  Slates. 

R,.>bert  D  Hunt,  and  William  J  Nelson, 
Jr  ,  midshipmen  of  the  US  Naval  Academy, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Michael  S  Baldwin  and  sundry  other  dl.s- 
Uhgulshed  military  and  scholarship  students 
of  ROTC,  for  appointment  in  the  regular 
Army  of  the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

T^  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

Robert  U.  McBrlde  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  DemocraUc  Republic  of  the 
Conco;  uxl 

H.  Peter  Straus,  of  New  York,  tu  be  an 
Aialatartt  AdnUnlstrator  of  tbe  Agency  for 
Interastlonal  Development. 


EXECUTTVTE      REPORTS      OF      COM- 
MITTEE ON   ARMED   SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  six 
ofllcers  of  the  Army  for  special  assign- 
ments In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Sxecutlve  Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wlth- 
oat  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  nomination.^,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follow.s 

Maj.  Oen  William  Bradford  Ri-)8aon.  Army 
of  the  United  State*  (colonel.  US  Army  i , 
Ma}.  Oen.  Harry  Uemdon  Crltz.  US  Army. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand,  Army 
of  the  United  States  i  colonel.  US  Army  i . 
M«J  Oen.  Albert  Ollle  Connor,  US  Army. 
ICaj.  Oen.  Robert  Howard  York.  Army  of 
the  United  States  i  brigadier  general.  US 
Army):  and  MaJ  Oen  Harry  William  Osborn 
Klnnard.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  US  Armyi.  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  for  appointment 
to  tbe  grade  of  lieutenant  generals  while  so 
aervlng, 

Urs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  549  appointments 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  and  37  appointments  In 
the  Regular  Army  In  grades  of  first  and 
•eeond  lieutenant.   Since   these   names 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF  EXEC- 
UTIVE PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  ttie  Di.spo.sition  of  Papers 
In  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  by  the  .Archlvl.st  of  the 
United  States,  dated  April  20,  1967.  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
liistorlcal  Interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   CARLSON  {for  himself  and  Mr 
Aiken i 

S  1703  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract .Act  of  1965  to  exclude  from  such  Act 
contracts  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  principal  pitrpoee  of  which  Is  the  tr;ins- 
portatlon  handling,  or  delivery  of  the  malls; 
Uj  the  Committee  on  P<-«t  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

t  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Cajilson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

Bv    Mr     E-A.Tn^ND    (hy   request  i 

8  1704  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  UUl,  to  authorize  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  implement  Its  JudgmeiiU 
fur  compensation,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  COTTON 

8  1706  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U  S  DU- 
trlct  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire 
to  hold  court  at  Manchester,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr     YOUNO  of   North   Dakota: 

S  1706  A  bill  to  provide  that  ceruUn  high- 
ways extending  from  iJiredo.  Tex  ,  to  the 
point  where  United  State*  Highway  81 
crosses  the  border  between  North  Dakota  and 
Canada  shall  be  known  cuUecUvely  as  the 
"Pan  American  Highway",  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    KUCHEL 

S  1707  A  bill  t<i  authorize  the  US  Cus- 
toms Court  ^1  maintain  an  office  at  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    KfCKCL  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  .wperate  heading  i 
By  Mr    SMATHKRS 

S  1706  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
with  the  States  of  ooe-haU  of  the  revenuM 


derived  from  Federal  excise  taxes  on  alcohol 
and  tobacco:   to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 

S  1709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Martin  Ruiz  del  Castillo;  and 

S  1710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Cabrera:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathdu  when  he 
Introduced    the    ftrst   above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  8ep>arate  heading.) 
By   Mr    SPARKMAN: 

8  nil.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act:    to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   MONDALE 

S  1712.  A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Vlttorlna 

Danlell.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BL'RDICK  1  . 

S.  1713  A  bill  U)  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  flnanclal 
a.sslstiuice  for  pilot  projects  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  Improved  methods  for  prevent- 
ing, removing,  and  controlling  pollution  In 
public  lakes,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

By    Mr     HOLLAND: 
S   1714    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E 
Ward,    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    YARBOROUOH 
S   1715    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and   Public   Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  YARBOscrtTCH  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separtite  heading  I 

By  Mr    ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 
S   1716    A  bill   to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment   Act   of    1933.   as   amended,    and 
re-enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing     Agreement     Act     of      1937,     as 
amended,  to  provide  for  payment  by  handler 
assessments    of    part    of    the    administrative 
c<jets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.   PROXMIRE    (for  himself,  Mr 
llANsrTZLO.    Mr    MrrcAi-r,    Mr.   Fm.- 
BRiGHT.    Mr     Jordan    of    Idaho,    Mr 
PracT    Mr    Tausadok.   Mr,   Mohdai.f 
Mr      Moss.     Mr.     Yoono     of     North 
Dakota.    Mr     Milxeb.    Mr.    Bxudu  k. 
Mr     Long    of    Missouri,    Mr.    McGer. 
Mr    Kemnzdt  of  Massachusetts,  Mr 
Kfnnedt  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.      RiBirorr,      Mr.      Ttdings.      Mr 
Cannon.    Mr     Bible.    Mr     Beknett. 
Mr  Thormond,  and  Mr  Dominick) 
fi    1717    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Servlcee  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  c*rtaln  pror>erty  to  be  declared  ex- 
cess or  exchanged  with  other  Federal  a(?en- 
rlee  whenever  Its  remaining  storage  or  shelf 
life  Is  too  short  to  Justify  Its  retention,  and 
for    other    purposes:    to    the    Committee   on 
Government   Operations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Proxmire  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr   HARTKE: 
8   1718    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Lsselo 
Helncz.   to  the  Oommlltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  McOEE 
8   1719    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same  bene- 
fits  for   employees   of   public   hospitals  with 
respect  to  certain  pensions  and  profit-shar- 
ing plans  as  thoee  presently  provided  for  em- 
ployees of  private  nonprofit  hoepltals,  other 
charitable  organisations,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr   MAONUSON  (by  request)  : 
S  1720.  A  blU  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural    Oas    Act;     to    the    Oanmlttee    on 
Comnverce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  RIBICOFF: 
3  1721  A  bin  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  premiums  in  connection  with 
the  Insurance  of  mortgages  on  certain  prop- 
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ertlee   owned   by   aerrlcemen;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  BCr.  Rtbicoit  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
S.  1722.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  aa  amended;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maoi'Tobon  when 
he  Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
8. 1723.  A  bill  to  amend  section  176  of  the 
Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  Include 
expenditures    for    the    Installation    of    tile 
drains   as   soU   and   water   conservation  ex- 
penditures  which   may   be   deducted  under 
such  section:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  UUSKIE  (for  himaelf  and  Mrs. 
SMrrM ) : 
8.  1724.  A  bill  to  prohibit  trading  In  Irish 
p>otato  futures  on  commodity  exchanges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  jAvrra)  : 
8.  1725.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
tbe  district  courts  of  tbe  United  States  over 
certain  classes  of  removed  cases  and  to  pro- 
vide Injunctive  relief  in  certain  cases,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  ICznnedt  of  New 

York    when    he    Introduced    tbe   above   bill, 

which  appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Scott, 

Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Biblx, 

Mr.      Booos.      Mr.      BRXwarKR,      Mr. 

Brooke.   Mr.   Burdick.   Mr.   Brxo  of 

West    Virginia,    Mr.    CAai.80N,     Mr. 

Clark.  Mr.  Cctrtis,  Mr.  Dikksxn,  Mr. 

DoDD,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  EIbvin,  Mr. 

Fannin,   tlr,   Hansen,  Mr.   Hicken- 

LOOPEX,     Mr.     INOUTE.     Mr.     Kuckel, 

Mr.    Laubche,    Mr.    McCabtht,    Mr. 

MXTCALT,      Mr,      MlILER,      Mr.      MORSX, 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Mcxpmt, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prodtt,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicoFT,  Mr.  Spaxkman, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Thormond,  Mr,  Tower,  Mr.  Yabbor- 
oooH,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
8.  1726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act.   1921;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  blmaelf  and 

Mr.   MONTOTA)  : 

S.  1727.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  consolida- 
tion and  use  of  funds  arising  from  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the 
Meecalero  Reservation  and  of  each  of  Its 
constituent  groups;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Bbewbtkb)  : 

S  1728    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Young  Kwon 
Chun  and  his  wife.  Dong  Setmg  Chun;   to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONO: 

S  1729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rogelio  Ale- 
jandro Sumaglt;  and 

S  1730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young  Hal 
Llm;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

8.  1731.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  associate  Judges  on  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Mobsb  when  he 
introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8.  1732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mab  Blng 
Shoung  (Lee  Nyln);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

AUTHORmr  TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  A  COMPILATION  EN- 
TTTLED  "HOW  TO  OBTAIN  DEATH 
CERTIFICATES" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  117) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

B.  Rn.  117 

Resolved,  That  tbe  compilation  entitled 
"How  to  Obtain  Death  Certificates",  prepared 
by  the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


TO  NAME  THE  NEW  SENATE  OFFICE 
BUILDING  THE  "STYLES  BRIDGES 
BUILDING" 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  118) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  118 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Office  Building 
constructed  under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  1028) ,  is  hereby  des- 
ignated, and  shall  be  known,  as  the  "Styles 
Bridges  Ofllce  Building." 

Sec.  2.  Any  law,  rule,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  building  to  which 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  applies  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  building  under  and  by 
the  name  of  the  "Styles  Bridges  Office 
Building." 


STAR  ROUTE  CARRIERS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
89th  Congress  passed  Public  Law  89-286, 
known  as  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965.  The  1965  act  requires  that  employ- 
ees of  contractors  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment be  paid  wages  comparable  to  those 
set  by  the  Fail  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Section  7  of  the  Service  Contract  Act 
speciflcally  mentions  seven  exemptions 
from  the  act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
determined  that  these  exemptions  did 
not  include  star  route  carriers  of  the 
U.S.  mails.  There  are  about  12,000  star 
route  carriers  with  whom  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  contracts.  These  con- 
tracts were  negotiated  on.  a  bid  basis — 
mostly  with  small  contractors  who  em- 
ploy (Hie  or  two  drivers. 

There  are  approximately  4,000  of  these 
contracts  which  expire  July  1,  1967.  If 
these  contracts  are  renegotiated  on  the 
basis  that  the  star  route  carrier  would 
necessarily  have  to  pay  his  driver  3  to  4 
dollars  an  hour,  the  small  contractor 
would  be  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  this  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  caused  much  con- 
cern among  postal  officials,  star  route 
carriers,  and  I  believe  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. Therefore,  in  the  April  22,  1967, 
Federal  Register,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
announced: 

Insofar  as  such  contracts  are  concerned 
(but  not  In  other  applications)  such  deter- 
minations are  hereby  withdrawn  until  fur- 
ther notice  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  President,  this  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  no  doubt  will 
relieve  the  situation  for  star  route  con- 
tracts up  for  immediate  expiration,  but 
is  no  guarantee  that  those  contracts  ex- 


piring in  1968  or  1969  would  have  the 
same  consideration. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill,  for  me  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  which  would  exclude  star  route 
carriers  from  such  acts  of  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  Senators 
who  wish  to  offer  their  names  as  oospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  may  do  so  later  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1703)  to  amend  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  of  1965  to  exclude  from 
such  act  contracts  with  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  is  the  transportation,  handling,  or 
delivery  of  the  mails,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Carlson  (for  him.self  and  Mr.  Aiken), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


A  WEST  COAST  ARM  OF  THE  UB. 
CUSTOMS  COURT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
growth  of  intemetional  trade  through 
the  ports  of  the  west  coast  has  been  truly 
phenomenal.  The  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  area,  in  particular,  has  become  a 
new  and  growing  center  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Today,  Los  Angeles  is  second  only  to 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  amount  of 
customs  collections.  During  the  past  21 
years,  customs  duties  collected  in  the 
Los  Angeles  district  have  increased  al- 
most 800  percent,  from  $18,734,000  in 
1945  to  $178,980,158  in  1966.  This  repre- 
sents a  rate  of  increase  double  that  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  size  of  these  collection  figures 
clearly  evidence  the  tremendous  number 
of  Imports  that  daily  enter  the  United 
States  through  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  harbor.  In  1935,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 7,000  formal  dutiable  en- 
tries; today,  there  are  over  100,000  formal 
entries  being  made  in  Los  Angeles  at  a 
rate  of  500  entries  per  day,  or  one  entry 
j)er  minute. 

With  the  increasing  volume  of  im- 
portations, UJ3.  Customs  Court  litigation 
which  arises  on  the  west  coast  has  also 
increased  proportionately.  The  backlog 
of  cases  is  most  substantial  in  Los  An- 
geles where  the  principal  offices  of  the 
major  law  firms  handling  the  bulk  of 
west  coast  litigation  before  the  Customs 
Court  are  located.  In  fact,  the  workload 
has  increased  so  substantially  that  the 
Customs  Court  has  been  forced  to  sched- 
ule a  third  trial  term  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  in  addition  to  the  two  regular 
sessions  held  aimually  on  the  west  coast. 

This  severe  congestion  of  Customs 
Court  cases,  however  is  not  only  due  to 
increased  imports  on  the  west  coast,  but 
to  the  antiquated  procedures  of  the  court 
itself.  The  office  of  the  clerk  and  the 
records  of  the  UJS.  Customs  Court  are, 
by  law,  located  only  in  New  York  City. 
The  law  requires  that  pleadings  filed  at 
the  port  of  entry  where  the  Importations 
enter  the  United  States  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  New 
York,  where  the  official  file  relating  to 
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each  Cftae  ia  kept  and  prepared.  Thla  law 
further  requires  that  all  of  the  ofBclal 
fUes  and  dociimenta  of  the  court  be  re- 
tained in  New  Torfc  ezcei>t  for  a  very 
limited  period  prior  to  the  actual  circuit 
aeaslcma. 

These  procedures  are  partlctilarly  dl5- 
tresslng  and  Inconvenient  to  hundreds 
of  west  coast  litigants  and  their  counsels. 
They  do  not  have  ready  access  to  the 
ofSdal  court  papers  and  It  Is  oftentimes 
neeeaaary  to  travel  the  extensive  distance 
tMtek  and  forth  to  New  York  In  order  to 
properly  prepare  a  c&se  for  trial  and 
ultimate  dlsposlUon  Because  of  this  out- 
dated procedure  and  the  fantastic 
ffTOwth  of  Imports.  Customs  Court  litiga- 
tion on  the  west  coast  is  today  experi- 
encing unreasonable  delays  and  undue 
hardships  and  congestion. 

The  operation  of  the  U.S  Customs 
Court  must  be  modernized  if  it  is  to  meet 
effectively  the  demands  raised  by  today's 
complex  import  problems.  The  first  step 
in  thla  direction  must  be  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  arm  of  the  court  on  the 
west  coast — a  clerk  of  the  court  perma- 
nently located  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
Such  an  of&ce  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  court  and  the  disposition 
of  pending  litigation.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  US  Cuistoms  Court — the  Hon- 
orable Paul  Rao — has  publicly  supported 
such  an  extension.  Leading  west  coast 
customs  attorneys  and  civic  leaders  have 
written  to  me  requesting  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  permanent  ofBce  for  the 
court.  One  leading  customs  attorney  in 
Loe  Angeles,  Miss  Marjorie  M  Shostak, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  location 
of  such  an  office  in  a  recent  letter: 

Since  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
haa  It*  own  quarters  in  Lob  .\nge!e«.  cooslst- 
Ing  of  a  Courtroom.  Judge's  ch&inbers  and 
■•crctary's  ofDce.  in  the  new  Federal  Build- 
ing at  300  North  Loa  Angeles  Street,  the 
OfBc«  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  should  be 
at  the  same  location  I  believe  there  Is 
vacant  space  now  available  on  the  same 
floor  of  that  building  un  the  same  corridor 
aa  tJbe  Courtroom.  In  which  the  Clerk's 
Office  could  be  located 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Customs  Court  clerk  In  Los 
Angeles  will  help  alleviate  the  congestion 
that  has  been  created  by  this  Increased 
amount  of  goods  entering  the  western 
ports,  and  will  provide  a  quicker  and 
more  just  customs  operation.  Such  an 
office  would  permit  retention  of  all  west 
coast  files  on  the  west  coast  where  the 
counsels  and  litigants  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete much  of  the  preliminary  work 
necessary  to  the  prompt  disposition  of 
customs  cases.  Adequate  space  for  such 
an  extension  Is  available  in  Los  Angeles. 
and  I  Intend  to  see  a  Customs  Court  ofBce 
located  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  therefore  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  amend 
section  251  of  tiUe  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Court  to  maintain  an  ofQce  at  the 
city  of  Loe  Angeles.  This  proposal  will 
help  serve  the  needs  of  both  the  litigants 
and  the  court  Itself  In  responding  to  the 
challenge  of  Increased  trade  on  the  west 
coast. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  RacoRo. 


I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
sundry  letters  and  articles  supporting  the 
need  for  such  legislation  be  placed  In  the 
RxcoaD  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sundry  letters  and  articles  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord 

The  bill  iS.  17071  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Custofns  Court  to  maintain  an  office  at 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  introduced  by 
Mr  KucHKL.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RrcoRo.  as  follows: 

8  1707 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Cony^eis  ajjrm^/cd.  That  the 
last  paragraph  of  section  251  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  offices  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Court  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  "The 
court  shall  also  naalntaln  an  ottice.  to  which 
It  shall  assign  a  deputy  clerk,  at  the  Ctty  o* 
LiKi  .\ngele«  " 

The  .sundry  letters  and  articles  pre- 
sented by  Mr   KrcHEL  are  as  follows: 

Law  OmcES  Stun  i  Shostak. 
Los  Angeles  Calif  ,  February  4.  1967. 
Hon    Thomas  H    Kuchc. 
U  S    Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

DtAR  Sen  ATI )»  Kuchel  Fur  8<jme  years. 
Interest  has  developed  on  the  West  Coast  In 
the  possibility  ot  having  a  permanent  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Court  esuibllshed  In  Ia»  Angeles,  to  afford 
to  West  Coast  lltlpints  and  their  counsel 
more  reasonable  access  to  official  court 
papers  relaUng  to  their  pvendlng  cases 

The  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Court  is  located  In  New  York  City 
and  the  records  of  the  Court  are  kept  there. 
In  accordance  with  the  law  [iS  U3C  Sec 
251 )  Pleadings  filed  at  the  port  of  entry 
where  the  Importations  enter  the  United 
States  are  now  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  at  New  York,  where  the  official  file  re- 
lating to  each  case  Is  prepared  Thereafter. 
the  files  are  normally  retained  at  New  York, 
except  for  a  very  limited  period  of  about 
30  days  prlcrr  to  circuit  hearings,  when  these 
records  are  available  for  Inspection  at  the 
port  of  entry  During  this  period,  however. 
Customs  Counsel  are  usually  engaged  In  trial 
matters  before  the  Court  at  Loe  Angeles  or 
other  Weet  Coast  ports  and  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  them  This  prevents 
UtUants  and  counsel  on  the  West  Coast 
frooa  having  ready  access  to  the  official  court 
papers,  for  preparation  of  the  cases  for  trial 
and  for  ultimate  dLspoaltlon 

As  the  official  court  papers  are  not  nor- 
mally required  at  New  York,  after  the  case 
file  has  been  prepared,  until  after  the  eases 
have  been  tried  and  submitted,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
at  Loe  Angeles,  staffed  with  personnel  fa- 
miliar with  the  handling  of  the  Oourt  papters. 
would  permit  retention  of  West  Coast  files  on 
the  Weet  Coast,  where  the  parties  to  the 
suit  and  their  counsel  would  have  a  more 
adequate  opportunity  to  examine  them  and 
prepare  the  cases  for  trial  We  believe  the 
disposition  of  pending  cases  would  be  expe- 
dited by  this  procedure 

As  you  know,  the  growth  of  International 
trade  through  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  has 
been  phenomenal  As  pointed  out  by  William 
R.  Knoke.  District  Director  of  Customs  at 
Los  Angeles,  last  month.  In  an  address  to  the 
Foreign  TVade  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, during  the  past  10  years  Customs 
duties    coUected     locally     Increased     almost 


800%.  from  •18.734.000  In  1846  to  •180,739.000 
in  1966.  double  the  rate  of  Increase  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period 
There  haa  also  been  a  tremendous  Increase 
In  the  number  of  dutiable  entries  made  at 
the  port  of  Loe  Angeles,  from  approximately 
7.000  formal  entrlee  In  1936  to  over  100.000 
formal  entries  per  year  In  1966.  with  entries 
now  being  filed  In  the  Loe  Angeles  Customs 
District  at  the  rate  of  600  entries  per  day. 
or  one  entry  per  minute. 

With  the  Increasing  volume  of  Importa- 
tions. U  S  Customs  Court  litigation  which 
arl-ses  on  the  West  Coast  has  also  Increased 
proportionately  The  Increased  case  load  on 
the  Weet  Coast  has  been  most  substantial 
In  Loa  Angeles,  where  the  principal  offices 
of  the  major  law  firms  handling  the  bulk 
of  West  Coast  litigation  before  the  Customs 
Oourt.  are  located  In  fact,  the  workload  has 
Increased  so  substantially  that  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  has  scheduled  a  third 
trial  term  to  be  held  at  West  Coast  ports 
during  1967.  In  addition  to  the  two  regular 
sessions  held  annually  on  the  West  Coast 
in  recent  years 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Court  and  the  disposition  of  pending  litiga- 
tion If  an  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
were  eetabllshed  In  Loe  Angeles,  to  handle 
the  large  volume  of  records  which  must 
now  necessarily  be  transported  back  and 
forth  from  the  Court's  headquarters  In  New 
York  City  for  each  court  session  scheduled 
on  the  Weet  Coast 

We  understand  that  space  Is  available  In 
the  New  Federal  Building  at  300  North  Los 
Angeles  Street,  adjacent  to  the  United  States 
Custonu  Courtroom,  for  such  facilities  to  be 
established 

In  view  of  the  needs  of  West  Coast  litigants 
to  have  these  documents  more  re(Ullly  avail- 
able, and  the  benefits  to  the  Court  as  well 
as  the  litigants  we  hope  that  you  will  lend 
your  support  to  Insuring  that  authorization 
for  esUbllshment  of  an  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  U  3  Cxistoms  Court  in  Loe  Angeles,  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year,  will  be  approved  by 
Congress 

Sincerely. 

Makjorix  M    Shostak. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Import  Legis- 
lation   and    Customs    Problems.    Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Olao  &  Tum-K.  Atto»n«t8  at  Law. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  .  February  IS.  1967. 
Hon    Thomas  H    Kuchk.. 
US    SeriatOT. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinfton.  DC 

DwjLM  Sbmator  KucHiL  I  wish  to  Indicate 
my  enthusiastic  support  to  Miss  Shostak  s 
letter  to  you  dated  February  4.  1967.  as 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Import  Legislation 
and  Customs  Problems,  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  relative  to  budgeting  for 
a  permanent  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  to  be  located  at  Los 
Angeles 

The  need  for  such  an  office  is  apparent 
by  the  marked  Increase  In  the  number  of 
protests  and  appeals  that  have  been  filed  on 
importations  covering  the  ports  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  particularly  on  the  West 
Coast 

I  would  further  recommend  that  In  the 
event  this  Clerk's  office  is  established  at  Los 
Angeles,  that  the  court  papers  for  all  en- 
tries west  of  the  Mississippi  River  be  filed  or 
kept  at  this  Clerk's  office. 

Not  only  Is  the  present  set-up  slow  and 
time-consuming,  but  adds  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  local  customs  personnel  who  are 
under  the  District  Director  of  Customs. 

Such  an  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  at 
Los  Angeles  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  Court  as  well  as  counsel  for  the  vari- 
ous lltlganU  Therefore.  I  respectfully  urge 
that    you    lend    your    support    towards    the 
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-establishment  of  an  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Court  In  Loa  Angelea. 
Sincerely, 

EowAan  N.  Olad. 

Stati    of    Calitobnxa,    BotrrHHU* 
California  World  Trade  Centxx 

AtTTHORITT, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  0. 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kdchel. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  This  agency  has 
been  aware  for  some  time  of  the  Interest 
which  has  developed  on  the  West  Coast  In 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  permanent 
office  for  a  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 
It  Is  felt  that  the  advantages  to  buslnees 
people  and  for  attorneys  operating  In  the 
western  United  States,  which  would  result 
from  such  a  move,  would  far  outweigh  any 
effort  and  costs  which  might  be  Incurred  In 
accomplishing  this. 

Some  time  ago.  the  undersigned  along  with 
representatives  of  several  of  the  foreign  trade 
organizations  had  a  brief  discussion  with  a 
repreeenUtlve  of  General  Services  Admin- 
istration in  which  It  was  aclcnowledged  that 
consideration  was  being  given  to  the  provi- 
sions of  space  for  this  facility.  In  addition, 
we  have  been  advised  by  the  District  Director 
of  Customs  at  Los  Angeles  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  In  entries  and  customs  duties  noted 
in  this  area  In  the  past  20  years.  The  rate 
of  approximately  500  entries  per  day  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Customs  Dl.strlct  alone  would 
to  us  Indicate  that  the  volume  of  activity  In 
the  Customs  Court  would  warrant  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  Clerk  In  Los  Angeles. 
It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  this  Authority  who  represent 
communities  throughout  Southern  Califor- 
nia if  you  would  lend  y  rir  support  to  the 
request  for  establishment  of  an  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Custonw  Court  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Sincerely, 

R.  D.  Kleist, 

Chairman. 

IFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  8,  1967) 

Los  Anceles  Now  in  Second  Place  in 

Customs  Collections 

Ixjs  Angeles  outdistanced  Detroit  and 
moved  Into  second  place  in  U.S.  customs  col- 
lections laet  year,  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
reported  Tuesday. 

Collections  of  •178,980,158  were  rimg  up 
In  the  Los  Angeles  district,  while  Detroit 
slipped  to  third  place  with  •171.963.866. 

The  LOB  Angeles  area  figure  was  up  16.3% 
from  the  1965  total  of  •155,250,410.  The 
Detroit  figure  was  down  3.3%  from  •177,865  - 
810. 

New  York's  seaport,  as  usual,  headed  the 
list  with  a  total  of  •801,723^19  for  1966,  up 
9.88%  from  1728,967,142  In  the  previous  year. 

New  York's  airport,  took  fourth  place  In 
bo'h  years  lu  1966  total  was  •157.202,611,  up 
21  4%  from  •129,620.330  In  1966. 

Los  Angeles'  gain  for  the  year  was  greater 
th..n  the  national  average.  Total  1966  collec- 
Uons  for  the  United  States  were  a  record 
$2  604.890,760,  up  14.6Tc  from  •2,272,472,949 
In  1965. 

[Prom  the  Commercial  News,  Jan.  3,   1067] 

Customs   transactions  for   week   ending 
Dec.  23.  1966 


CiutoffM  tratuactiotu  for  week  ending 
Dee.  23.  IMtf— ContlnUMl 


LosAncelei 

Airport 

Total 

Entrlee: 

DuUable: 

Current 

week 

•1,877 

$390 

$2,276 

Previous 

year 

Free: 

1,170 

281 

1.461 

Current  week. 

174 

139 

313 

Previous  year. 

102 

113 

215 

Wsrehouse: 

Current  week. 

06 

0 

06 

Previous  year. 

M 

0 

M 

Warehouse 

withdrawals: 

Current  week. 

304 

l;i 

316 

Previous  year. 

230 

6 

236 

NOTES 

Total  entries,  Los  Angeles/lxjng  Beacii: 

Current  week 2,451 

Previous  year i|  jm 

Total  informal,  Los  Angeles/Long  Beach: 

Current  week 371 

Previous  year [      iS5 

Total  entries,  international  alnrart: 

Current  week.. 550 

Previous  year 400 

Total  Informix  entries: 

Current  week.. 607 

Previooi  year.. ['^      450 


I^>s  Anprley     Airport 

Total 

Cdlli'ctinns 

I'ec   23,  1066.. 
Pri-Tioua  3'oar. . 
Kirxirt  slilp- 
menta; 

Current  week. 

Previous  year. 

$2,  675,  2.M.  31  $2»i  161. 10  $2.  060,  412.  41 
l,S7^977.»l    143,680.01    1,723,227.02 

2.220             2.030                 6,168 
1.834,            2.6461               4.480 

FEDERAL-STATE  TAX  SHARING 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  2  years  or  so  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  regarding  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  tax  sharing.  As  evidence 
of  the  interest  this  discussion  has  engen- 
dered, a  large  number  of  bills  have  been 
introduced  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  to  provide  various  formulae  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
share  part  of  its  tax  revenues  with  the 
State  and  local  governments.  Some  of 
these  measures  share  a  portion  of  the  In- 
dividual income  tax.  Others  share  a  por- 
tion of  total  Federal  taxes. 

Some  of  these  bills  attach  conditions 
which  States  must  adhere  to  in  order  to 
become  eligible  for  a  Federal  pajrment. 
Others  avoid  restricting  the  State's 
right  to  use  the  money,  leaving  it  solely 
to  the  good  Judgment  of  the  State  legis- 
latures to  determine  how  the  additional 
revenue  provided  through  tax  sharing 
would  be  utilized. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  we  have  been 
faced  for  years  with  the  question  of  State 
tax  structures  overlapping  the  Federal 
tax  structure  and  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture overlapping  the  State  tax  structures. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  tended  to  rely  most  heavily  on 
Income  taxes  to  provide  Its  needed  reve- 
nue. State  governments,  on  the  other 
hand,  typically  look  to  excise  taxes  and 
sales  taxes  for  their  principal  revenue 
needs. 

Against  this  background,  I  believe  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  if  it  is  going  to  seri- 
ously consider  tax  sharing,  to  carefully 
weigh  the  advantages  and  merit  of  shar- 
ing with  the  States  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral revenue  derived  from  om-  principal 
excise  taxes.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
excise  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  the 
excise  tax  on  tobacco  products.  These 
Federal  excise  taxes  together  accounted 
for  nearly  $6  billion  of  Federal  tax  col- 
lections in  fiscal  year  1966. 

It  is  my  thought  that  sharing  excise 


tax  revenues  for  these  sources  will  reflect 
the  historic  reliance  State  governments 
have  placed  on  direct  taxes  for  their  rev- 
enues. It  would  also  retain  the  current 
structure  under  which  total  Federal  in- 
come tax  collections  are  used  for  Federal 
Government  needs. 

This  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  my 
opinion.  As  we  all  know,  the  Income  tax 
has  been  held  up  as  a  great  tool  for  stim- 
ulating or  retarding  the  national  econ- 
omy. ■We  should  not  do  anything  which 
will  hamper  our  ability  to  adapt  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  to  antlcyclical  needs 
when  the  time  is  on  us  to  use  It  for  such 
purposes.  If  revenues  from  the  Federal 
income  tax  were  shared  with  the  States 
and  we  found  it  necessary  to  cut  individ- 
ual income  taxes  to  spur  a  lagging  econ- 
omy, the  share  of  revenue  allocated  to 
the  States  would  be  diminished  under  a 
tax-sharing  scheme  based  on  the  income 
tax.  States,  seeing  their  revenue  sources 
cut,  would  have  to  react  by  imposing  ad- 
ditional taxes  rt  their  own  in  order  to 
meet  their  expenditure  programs.  To  the 
extent  that  they  would  raise  taxes,  it 
would  offset  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
Federal  tax  cuts. 

Conversely,  If  we  were  to  Increase  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  in  a  time  of  high  pros- 
perity with  a  view  toward  balancing  the 
Federal  budget,  allocations  to  the  States 
would  go  up.  There  would  be  less  revenue 
available  to  apply  against  the  Federal 
debt  and  we  might  very  well  find  States 
cutting  their  own  tsutes  because  of  the 
increased  Federal  payments  they  would 
be  getting.  Once  again,  the  objective  of 
the  Income  tax  change  could  be  thwarted. 
If  we  are  to  have  tax  sharing,  and  I 
believe  there  is  much  to  commend  this 
sort  of  a  program,  then  I  believe  it  should 
be  based  on  an  allocation  which  would 
retain  the  most  flexibility  from  a  tax 
policy  and  economic  standpoint. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  provides  that  one- 
half  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
Federal  sumptuary  taxes  on  alcoholic 
beverages  and  tobacco  products  would  be 
allocated  to  the  States  in  proportion  to 
the  sales  of  these  products  in  each  of  the 
States.  Under  my  bill,  there  would  be  no 
conditions,  no  strings,  no  restrictions  on 
the  eligibility  of  a  State  to  participate 
In  sharing  these  revenues  or  in  their  use 
of  their  share  of  these  Federal  taxes. 

I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  .  and  he  advises  me  of  his  hope  that 
the  work  program  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  1967  can  include  a  hearing 
into  the  feasibility  of  tax  sharing.  I  be- 
lieve the  advantages  of  tax  sharing  based 
on  excise  taxes  can  be  demonstrated  at 
this  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  ai^ropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1708)  to  provide  for  the 
sharing  with  the  States  of  one-half  of 
the  revenues  derived  from  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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AIIENDICENTS     TO     THE     FEDERAL 
COAL    MINE    SAFETY    ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  to  provide  Improved  safety 
for  the  100.000  persons  who  work  under- 
ground In  the  hazardous  coal  mining  In- 
dustry. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  Amendments  of 
1965  <  Public  Law  89-376  >.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  "the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shaU  conduct  a  special  study  to  deter- 
mine the  sufficiency  of  the  present  safety 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  "  As  a  result  of  this  study, 
certain  Inadequacies  In  the  present  law 
were  revealed  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  recommended  that  the  act  be 
amended  to  better  protect  mineworkers 
from  Injury  and  loss  of  life  The  bill 
which  I  am  Introducing  is  a  result  of 
the  Secretary's  recommendations  for 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  au:t. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  require- 
ment for  roof  support  in  a  mine  omits  one 
of  the  most  important  areas — that  of  the 
face  of  the  mine  This  is  where  most  of 
the  work  is  performed  and  where  sev- 
eral men  are  usually  working,  making  it 
a  potential  major  disaster  area  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  roof  collapse  Bureau 
of  Mines  Injury  statistics  for  1965  indi- 
cate that  63  5  percent  of  the  roof  and  nb 
fatalities  occurred  in  this  face  area 
During  the  period  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior's  study— from  March  28,  1966,  to 
January  31.  1967 — there  were  Inspections 
of  3.871  mines  Of  these,  2.920  mines,  or 
almost  75  percent,  lacked  proper  roof 
support  or  were  following  a  hazardous 
practice  In  some  part  of  the  mine  Under 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing,  this 
source  of  potential  disaster  will  be 
averted. 

The  law  also  makes  no  provision  for 
ventilation  at  the  face  area,  unless  gas 
Is  present.  A  stipulated  amount  of  venti- 
lation Ls  required  at  the  last  crosscut, 
but  this  may  be  as  much  as  200  feet 
from  the  actual  working  face  of  the  mine. 
Because  gas  Ls  generally  released  at  the 
working  face  and  should  be  diluted  Im- 
mediately, some  device  is  necessary  to 
convey  the  air  from  the  last  crosscut  to 
the  work  site.  If  ignition  or  a  possible 
explosion  is  to  be  avoided. 

Ventilation  problems  are  also  pre- 
sented In  those  mines  where  the  air  cur- 
rent Is  circulated  from  one  section  to  an- 
other as  a  continuous  current  because 
gas  released  In  one  section  Is  carried  into 
the  next  section  During  the  study  peri- 
od, 212  sections  of  mines  were  found 
which  were  not  separately  ventilated 
The  proposed  bill  requires  such  separate 
ventilation  In  gassy  mines  in  addition  to 
requiring  ventilation  to  the  face  of  every 
working  place 

The  bill  also  requires  that  idle  or  aban- 
doned sections  of  a  mine  be  Inspected  be- 
fore persons  work  in  or  enter  Into  them 
These  sections  are  not  ordinarily  main- 
tained as  well  as  actively  worked  areas 
aiKl  they  deteriorate  rapidly  causing  po- 
tential hazards  to  workmen  who  might 
have  to  enter  them 

Coal  mining  is  at  best  a  hazardous 
profession  and  those  men  who  work  un- 


derground are  entitled  to  adequate  pro- 
tection provided  by  a  safe  place  to  work. 
Our  Nation  has  experienced  too  many 
mining  disasters  to  avoid  taking  the  op- 
portunities where  we  can  to  provide 
strengthened  safety  measures,  such  as 
those  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  Ije  printed 
In  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objfctlon,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bill  IS.  1715)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  introduced 
by  Mr  Yarborough,  was  received,  road 
twice  by  Its  title,  reftrrcd  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S     1715 

Be  it  enacfd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rt^resentative.t  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongresJi  assembled,  Tbat  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  1 66  Stat  692, 
30   vac    471  I    Is  amended   as  f.)llow8 

lai  Subsection  209  (ci  Is  revised  to  read  as 
follows 

"(c)  Roof  Support  (li  The  roof  and  ribs 
of  all  active  underground  roadway*,  travel - 
ways,  and  working  plac«e  In  a  mine  shall  be 
adequately  supported  to  protect  persons  from 
falls  of  roof  or  nbs 

"i2)  A  rocif-control  plan  suitable  to  the 
rfxjf  conditions  and  mining  system  of  each 
mine  shall  be  adopted  and  set  out  In  printed 
form  ahowln?  the  type  and  sparing  of  sup- 
ports approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Mlne« 

••(3>  All  persons  shall  be  prohibited  from 
advancing  beyond  the  last  permanent  sup- 
port  unless   tempi>ra.''y  support   Is  provided  " 

(b)  In  sutwection  209id)(li.  after  the 
flrst  senteoce  injiert 

"In  a  gassy  mine  each  mechanized  mining 
section  shall  be  ventilated  with  a  separate 
split  of  Intake  air  directed  by  overcaau  or 
undercasta  " 

ic)  In  subaeotlon  209(dMl>.  alt»r  the 
present  second  sentence  ending  with  the 
words     Q  unmable  or  harmful   giks«e"   Insert 

"Une  brattice  or  other  suitable  device 
shall  be  installed  from  the  last  open  cross- 
cut to  a  point  near  the  face  to  assure  posi- 
tive airflow  to  the  face  of  every  active  work- 
ing place  " 

(di  In  subsection  20eidwll».  after  the 
third  sentence  Insert 

"Idle  or  abtuidoned  workings  shall  be  In- 
spected for  gas  and  other  dangerous  oondl- 
tlons  by  a  certified  f  ceman  cir  flreboes  Im- 
mediately befi>re  other  etnplnyees  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  or  wr>rk  In  such  places  " 


STOCKPILE     DON.^TION     IMPROVE- 
MENT PROPOS.^L 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
our  Federal  property  donation  laws  so 
that  -Stockpiled  medical  supplies  could 
be  disposed  of  before  they  had  to  be 
de.stioyed  I  am  very  pleased  again  today 
Ij  introduce  an  expanded,  improved 
ver.sion  of  this  legislation  that  corrects 
many  of  liie  weaknesses  contained  in  last 
years  bill 

Under  existing  law  Federal  property 
can  be  given  away  only  if  it  is  declared 
to  be  surplus  to  Federal  needs.  If  this  is 
the  ca.se.  the  property  may  be  donated 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  State  and 
local  organizations. 

Some  items  have  to  be  destroyed  be- 


cause they  never  become  surplus  to  Fed- 
eral needs.  They  simply  lose  their  effi- 
cacy. This  is  the  case  with  stockpiled 
medical  supplies.  Substantial  amounts  of 
these  supplies,  which  are  stored  in  more 
than  2.500  packaged  disaster  hospitals, 
have  short  shelf  lives.  They  cannot  be  de- 
clared surplus  because  they  are  needed 
for  use  In  case  of  emergency  until  this 
shelf  life  expires  Yet  when  they  lose  all 
of  their  value  to  the  Federal  Government 
they  also  arc  worthless  for  donation 
purposes 

Fjr  example,  in  1966  the  Public  Health 
Service  had  to  destroy  $16  million  worth 
of  the.se  supplies.  In  1965  the  dollar  value 
of  worthless  goods  was  even  greater — $19 
million.  Over  a  2-year  span,  $35  million 
in  precious  medical  supplies  had  to  be 
destroyed  because  they  could  not.  under 
the  law,  be  donated  before  they  lost  their 
value.  This  is  a  national  disgrace  In  a 
time  of  snaring  medical  expenses. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  for 
my.self  and  Senators  Mansfield.  Metcalf. 
FuLBRicHT.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Percy,  Tal- 
MADOE,  Moss.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Miller,  Burdick,  Long  of  Missouri.  Mc- 
Gee.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Kennedy  of 
Mas.sachu.setts.  Nelson,  Titdings.  Can- 
non. Bennett.  Thurmond,  Dominick. 
Mondale.  Ribicoff.  and  Bible,  will 
change  this  situation.  It  will  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  donate  stockpiled  medical  supplies 
that  have  a  short  remaining  shelf  life. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  State  and 
local  hospitals  and  other  medical  orga- 
nizations that  could  benefit  from  such 
donations.  It  will  also  permit  medical 
supplies  stockpiled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment overseas  to  be  donated  to  cer- 
tain organizations  eligible  to  receive 
a.ssistance  under  sections  214' bi  and  607 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
This  Includes  hospitals  outside  the  United 
States  that  have  been  founded  or  spon- 
.sored  by  American  citizens — hospitals 
that  desperately  need  medical  supplies. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  improvements 
In  this  legislation  as  a  result  of  sugges- 
tions made  In  a  report  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office 

First,  the  general  definition  of  excess 
property  has  been  amended  to  Include 
all  items  whose  remaining  shelf  life  Is  too 
short  to  Justify  continued  retention  by 
the  Federal  Government  This  means 
that  the  Government  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  other  materials,  such  as  paint, 
which  have  short  shelf  lives  before  the 
shelf  life  expires  and  they  have  to  be 
destroyed. 

Second,  my  revised  bill  would  permit 
more  ready  transfer  of  stockpiled  medi- 
cal supplies  by  allowing  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  exchange  unlike  medical  items 
with  other  Government  agencies  without 
having  to  repurchase  the  same  Items  or 
place  an  appropriate  amount  In  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury.  The 
bin  would  also  allow  a  transfer  of  medi- 
cal supplies  between  agencies  with  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
other  medical  supplies  needed  by  the 
transferring  agency.  This  provision 
should  facilitate  Federal  use  of  medical 
supplies  before  shelf  life  expires. 
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Third.  If  my  proposal  Is  enacted,  for- 
eign excess  property  could  be  returned 
to  this  country  for  exchange  or  donation 
as  excess  or  surplus  property.  Under 
present  law  this  foreign  property  must 
be  dlsixised  of  overseas,  often  at  great 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  give  the 
Federal  officials  working  with  stockpiled 
goods  the  authority  they  badly  need  to 
make  our  surplus  exchange  and  disposal 
programs  more  effective  and  efficient.  It 
will  result  In  the  maximum  use  of  valu- 
able and.  In  many  cases,  lifeglvlng  sup- 
plies purchased  with  tax  dollars.  But, 
above  all.  It  will  make  federally  stock- 
piled medical  supplies  more  readily 
available  at  a  time  when  medical  costs 
are  soaring — the  very  supplies  which  are 
now  being  destroyed  because  of  a  loop- 
hole in  the  Federal  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  on  last 
year's  bill  as  well  as  the  text  of  this  year's 
bill  be  Included  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  and  the 
bill  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bin  (8.  1717)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  permit  certain  prop- 
erty to  be  declared  excess  or  exchanged 
with  other  Federal  agencies  whenever  Its 
remaining  storage  or  shelf  life  Is  too 
short  to  Justify  Its  retention,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmirk  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.    1717 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (e)  of  section  3  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdmlrUstratlve  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  D.S.C.  472),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  (1)  Immediately  after  Federal 
agency  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "or  (2)  the  re- 
maining storage  or  shelf  life  of  which  la 
determined  by  the  head  ot  such  agency  to 
be  of  too  short  duration  to  Justify  continued 
retention  of  such  property  for  possible  use 
by  such  agency." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(p)  ( 1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (referred  to  herein- 
after In  this  subsection  as  the  'Secretary') 
determines  that  the  remaining  storage  or 
shelf  life  of  any  medical  materials  or  sup- 
plies stored  for  national  emergency  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act.  as  amended  (60 
CSC  98  a-h),  or  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2261- 
2297),  is  of  too  short  a  duration  to  Justify 
their  continued  retention  for  national  emer- 
Rency  purposes  and  that  their  transfer  or 
disposal  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Dnlted  States,  such  materials  or  supplies 
shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  Act  to  be  excess  property. 
Upon  agreement  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  bead  of  any  other  Federal  agency,  sueh 


excess  medical  materials  or  supplies  may  be 
transferred  at  their  fair  value  or  exchanged 
for  other  medical  materials  or  supplies  hav- 
ing a  comparable  fair  value  and  the  proceeds 
from  any  transtera  may  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  and 
be  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  such 
medical  materials  or  supplies.  If  such  mate- 
rials or  supplies  are  not  transferred  to,  or 
exchanged  with,  any  other  Federal  agency 
pursuant  to  section  202  of  this  Act  or  an 
agreement  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  they  shall  be  made  available  for 
disposal  pursuant  to  this  section  as  surplus 
property.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  determination  at  such  time 
as  to  insure  that  such  medical  materials  or 
supplies  can  be  disposed  of  In  compliance 
with  this  subsection  In  sufficient  time  to 
permit  their  use  before  their  shelf  life  ex- 
pires and  they  are  rendered  unfit  for  human 
use. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  storage  of  shelf  life  of 
any  medical  materials  or  supplies  stored  for 
national  emergency  purposes,  pursuant  to 
the  Acts  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  has  been  extended  as  the  result 
of  retestlng,  the  Secretary  may  make  as  to 
such  materials  or  supplies  the  determination 
descril>ed  In  paragraph  (1)  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  storage  or 
shelf  life  of  such  materials  or  supplies  has 
t>een  extended. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  Inform  the  recipi- 
ents of  medical  materials  or  suppllee  made 
available  for  donation  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section of  the  estimated  remaining  storage 
or  shelf  life  of  such  materials  or  supplies,  and 
whether  the  original  estimated  storage  life 
thereof  has  been  extended  as  the  result  of 
retestlng. 

"(4)  ITie  United  States  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety,  freshness,  or  effec- 
tiveness of  any  medical  materials  or  sup- 
plies donated  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  inform  all  recipients 
of  such  materials  or  supplies  of  that  fact." 

(b)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended    (40  U.S.C.  612),  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting,  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion number  "Sr.  402.",  the  subsection  des- 
ignation "(a)"; 

(2)  Inserting  after  the  words,  "Foreign 
excess  property"  In  the  first  sentence  there- 
of the  words  "not  disposed  of  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section"; 

(3)  Striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  clause  designations  "(a)"  and 
"(b)",  and  Insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  the 
clause  designations  "(1)"  and  "(2)",  respec- 
tively; and 

(4)  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
mlnistratcH*  shall  prescribe  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  any  executive  agency  having  in 
any  foreign  country  any  medical  materials  or 
supplies  not  disposed  of  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  which,  if  situated  within  the 
United  Statte  would  be  available  for  donation 
pursuant  to  section  203(p)  of  this  Act,  may 
donate  such  materials  or  supplies  without 
cost  (except  for  costs  of  care  and  handling) , 
for  use  In  any  foreign  country,  to  non-profit 
medical  or  health  organizations,  including 
those  qualified  to  receive  assistance  under 
sections  214(b)  and  607  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
ai74(b)  and  2367)." 

(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Admin- 
istrator ahall  preacrllie  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, any  foreign  exceas  property  may  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  handling 
as  excess  or  surplus  property  under  the  pro- 
visions of  s«ctions  202  and  203  of  this  Act 
whenever  the  head  of  the  executive  agency 
concerned  determines  that  it  is  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report, 
presented  by  Mr.  Proxmire,  Is  as  follows: 


COMPTBOLLE*  OENERAL  OF  THK 

UwrrxD  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  13,  1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClclan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  U.S.  Senate 
Deae  Mb.  Chairman:  By  letter  of  May  23, 
1966,   you   requested   our  views   on   S.   3328, 
89th   Congress,    entitled    "A   bill    to   amend 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  medical  materials  and  sup- 
plies   whenever    the    remaining    storage    or 
shelf  life  of  such  materials  or  supplies  Is  too 
short  to  Justify  their  retention,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  general  objectives 
of  the  bill,  but  we  have  the  following  com- 
ments which  we  believe  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  for  Its  con- 
sideration. 

Section  (a)  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
subsection  203(p)(l)  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484)  which  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  determinations  as  to 
whether  the  remaining  storage  or  shelf  life 
of  any  medical  materials  or  supplies  stored 
for  national  emergency  purposes  Is  of  too 
short  a  duration  to  Jiistlfy  their  continued 
retention.  The  Secretary  also  would  be  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  make  such  deter- 
minations at  such  times  as  to  insure  that 
such  medical  materials  or  supplies  can  l>e 
disposed  of  before  their  shelf  life  erpires 
and  they  are  rendered  unfit  for  human  use. 
Further,  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion would  be  required  to  notify  the  recip- 
ients of  the  medical  materials  or  supplies 
available  for  donation,  of  the  estimated 
remaining  storage  or  shelf  life  of  such  ma- 
terials or  supplies,  and  whether  the  esti- 
mated storage  life  thereof  has  been  extended 
as  a  result  of  retestlng. 

In  order  to  accomplish  what  we  believe 
is  or  should  be  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
legislation — use  first  in  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment if  possible — the  language  relating 
to  excess  medical  materials  and  supplies, 
in  our  opinion,  should  be  clarified  to  assure 
that  the  determinations  of  excess  are  not 
required  to  be  based  on  imminent  spoilage 
of  the  materials. 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposed  legislation 
should  more  clearly  permit  or  endorse  utili- 
zation of  the  Federal  establishment's  peace- 
time consumption  to  rotate  items  stock- 
piled for  national  emergencies.  We  believe 
that  the  Secretary  should  be  permitted  to 
make  single  determinations,  on  an  Individ- 
ual item  basis,  that  deterioration  and  dis- 
posal losses  would  be  reduced  by  (1)  trans- 
fer of  the  oldest  quantities  to  other  Federal 
agencies  for  use  In  their  current  peacetime 
programs  and  (2)  replacement  of  the  stock- 
piles with  fresh  stock. 

Associated  with  the  deterioration  problem 
are  the  legal  requirements  of  the  Economy 
Act  of  June  30,  1932  (31  U.S.C.  686)  which 
have  hindered  Public  Health  Service  rota- 
tion programs  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies. In  this  connection,  In  ovir  report  on 
actions  being  taken  to  achieve  greater  utili- 
zation of  llmlted-Ufe  and  long-supply  items 
In  the  civic  defense  medical  stockpile,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1966,  B-133038,  we  discussed  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Comptroller  General  (41  Comp. 
Gen.  671)  dated  April  12,  1962,  which  pointed 
out  that  a  plan  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
would  have  allowed  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  exchange  unlike  medical  items  with  other 
Government  agencies  without  having  to  re- 
purchase the  same  Items  or  to  place  an  ap- 
propriate amount  in  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury  was  not  in  accordance  with 
section  601  of  the  Economy  Act.  The  Comp- 
troller General  recognized  the  general  merit 
of  the  proposal  and  recommended  that  the 
matter  be  presented  to  the  Congress  for  the 
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purpose  of  obtain Ing  speciflc  authorizing  leg- 
lalatlon.  We  bellare  ibat  enactment  of  such 
autbortalng  legUlaUoa  would  enable  In- 
creased rotation  of  Public  Health  Service 
clvU  defenae  medical  stocks  subject  to  de- 
terioration with  other  Ooyernment  agencies 
and,  therefore,  decrease  the  potential  losses 
from  disposing  of  such  medical  stocks.  This 
proposed  legislation,  however,  would  not  au- 
tborlae  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
and  considered  In  our  decision  of  April  13, 
1»63 

The  secondary  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
In  our  opinion,  should  be  to  effect  donation 
to  public  Institutions  or  other  authorized 
recipients  before  the  material  becomee  un- 
fit for  uae.  Where  the  current  requirement  of 
ottMr  Pederal  agencies  Is  too  low  to  permit 
•ffaetlve  rotation  of  stock-piled  medical  ma- 
terlala,  the  Secretary  should  In  these  in- 
stances make  periodic  determinations  that 
Ui*  remaining  storage  or  shelf  life  of  the 
oldest  quantities  Is  too  short  to  Justify  con- 
tinued retention  for  national  emergency  pur- 
pnaaa.  Baaed  on  imminent  spoilage,  these 
qoantltlaa  should  be  declared  surplus  prop- 
•rtj  at  such  time  as  to  insure  disposal  be- 
fore tb«  material  Is  unfit  tor  use 

Howvfcr.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  should  in  our  opinion,  be 
|lv«n  a  certain  amount  of  tiezlblllty  In  com- 
plytxic  with  the  requirements  of  the  bill  as  It 
rstetea  to  medical  stocks  •ubject  to  deterlora- 
tloD  ia  Its  Packaged  Disaster  Hospitals  re- 
qulrvd  to  be  disposed  of  as  surplus  property 

Tb*  Public  Health  Service  had  a.Sao 
Paekacad  Disaster  Hospitals  as  of  February 
19M,  of  which  a.aee  were  In  storage  sltee 
tbroagfaout  the  country.  107  were  on  loan 
to  tba  States  for  demonstration  and  traln- 
tnc  purpoaes.  and  307  were  In  medical  depoU 
■aeb  of  the  assembled  Packaged  Disaster 
Hospitals  contained  from  388  to  395  separate 
ttsma  of  supplies  and  eqvilpment  packed  In 
354  to  373  cases  Of  these  Items  about  30 
wmn  dated  items  and  were  packed  In  about 
■tx  eases.  The  dated  items  had  ezptraUon 
dAtas  ranging  from  18  months  to  10  years 
fTOfn  the  date  of  manufacture. 

It  may  not  be  practicable  In  all  Instances 
to  dlsposs  of  an  individual  item  in  an  in- 
dlrldual  Packaged  Otsaater  Hospital  Por 
warn  pie,  at  the  30  dated  Items  tn  each 
Packaged  Disaster  Hospital,  the  Item  with 
tta*  knrsst  total  dollar  value  was  penlell- 
Un — aOO  units  valued  at  114.  If  withdrawal 
of  the  penicillin  from  a  Packaged  Disaster 
Hospital  In  an  Isolated  locaUon  was  not 
dona  In  connection  with  a  replacement  or 
iBspsetlon  program,  the  cost  associated  with 
Buell  withdrawal  might  make  the  disposal 
sooDOtnlcally  impracticable. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Public  Health 
Semes  Is  not  replacing  any  of  the  deterio- 
rated Items  in  the  Packaged  DUaster  Hoa- 
ptt*la  because  of  a  Bureau  of  ths  Budget 
frssas  on  the  funds  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  Of  the  total  value  of  items  in  the 
dvU  defease  medical  stockpile  subject  to 
dstarloratlon.  about  tto  mllUon  was  esu- 
matsd  by  the  Public  Health  Service  to  be 
applicable  to  antibiotics  which  when  pro- 
cured had  a  stated  shelf  life  of  five  vears. 
It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  retain  "outdated"  antlbloUcs  in  the  clvu 
dsfsnae  medical  depots  as  long  as  periodic 
tssts  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon 
lndl«»t«  no  significant  loss  of  potency  or 
•vldsnoe  of  deterioration  A  PHS  offlclal  has 
Infonnsd  us  that  usuaUy  the  shelf  life  of  the 
antlMotaca  after  testing  by  the  Pood  and 
nng  Administration  has  been  extended  and 
iB  some  cases  for  as  much  as  10  years  past 
their  original  shelf  life 

We  have  been  further  informed  by  a  PHS 
oOclal  that  about  %i  mlUlon  worth  of  the 
anUblotlcs  have  ahslf  lives  that  have  not 
ssplrsd  and  about  M  million  worth  of  antl- 
bloCles  have  original  shelf  lives  which  have 
of  which  about  M  million  has  been 
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tested  and  the  shelf  life  extended  and  about 
•  I  million  Is  due  for  testing. 

Therefore,  disposal  of  antibiotics  to  reclp- 
lenu  prior  to  or  after  expiration  of  their 
original  shelf  life  could  result  In  dls[>osal 
of  Items  which  could  still  have  a  remain- 
ing relatively  long  useful  life  .M»o.  If  funds 
were  not  made  available  for  replacement  of 
the  ai>ttbloCIC8  dlsp>osed  of.  the  Packaged 
Disaster  HoepUals  would  not  have  the  neces- 
sary iintlblotlcs  for  use  In  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency  Accordingly,  we  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
latitude  in  determination  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  for  disposal  of  certain  med- 
lc.ll    stocks   subject   to   deterioration 

H  R  15210  the  companion  bill  to  8  3328. 
expands  the  general  deflinlilon  of  excess  prop- 
erty (40  US  C  472ie)  >,  to  Include  any  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  any  Pederal  agency 
when  the  remaining  storage  or  shelf  life  Is 
determined  by  the  head  of  such  agency  to  be 
of  too  short  duration  to  Justify  continued 
retention  of  such  property  for  possible  use  by 
such  attency  8  3328  does  not  amend  the  gen- 
eral definition  It  authorlaes.  however  uae  of 
the  expanded  deftnltlon  of  excess  property  to 
Items  In  the  medical  st»>ckplle 

Our  report  of  April  3  I9fl5  B  150417.  on 
supply  management  of  paint  and  other  short- 
shelf  life  Items  points  out  that  other  Items 
also  deterU>rAU'(1  during  stt  r<ii?e  and  became 
unsafe  or  worthless  betore  transfer  to  other 
Pederal  agencies  or  donation  to  public  In- 
stitutions Therefore,  we  believe  that  the 
wording  of  the  propr-ised  subsection  203 (p) 
III  to  be  added  t<i  the  above-cited  act  by 
both  bills  should  be  expanded  to  cover  all 
short-shelf  life  Items  stockpiled  for  national 
emergency  purposes,  subject,  however,  to  the 
foregoing  comments  on  utilization  of  stock- 
piled medical  materials  In  the  peacetime 
programs  of  other   Pederal   agencies 

The  above  comments  pertain  to  minimizing 
losses  from  deterioration  of  short-shelf  life 
Items  which  are  stockpiled  for  national  emer- 
gencies. In  our  report  of  April  2.  1965.  we 
Identified  shelf  life  losses  resulting  from 
management  deficiencies  Including  unneces- 
sary procurement  and  accumulation  of  long 
supplies  of  deteriorative  material  stored  for 
peacetime  requirements 

Tn  minimize  deterioration  losses  for  these 
assets  as  well  as  for  stockpiled  assets,  we  be- 
lieve that  3  3328  should  be  conformed  to 
H  R  15310  in  that  the  general  deOnltlon  of 
excess  property  (40  UflC  472(el  ).  should  be 
amended  to  permit  excess  declarations  even 
though  the  property  Is  required  and  stiU  use- 
ful for  meeting  the  agencies'  needs 

The  proposed  subsection  402(b)  would  pro- 
vide for  the  donation  of  medical  materials  or 
supplies  to  "medical  or  health  organizations 
which  are  qualified  to  receive  such  materials 
or  supplies  under  section  303 (p)  of  this  Act  " 
It  Is  not  clear  to  us  what  criteria  are  to  be 
applied  In  the  quallflcatlon  of  such  organlxa- 
tlons 

Sincerely  yours. 

EL1IC31   B    Staats. 
Com-ptroV.er     Geieral     of     the      Untied 


AMESDUEST  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  In- 
trcxluc*,  for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  assign 
the  Federal  Power  Commission 
broadened  responsibility  to  gather  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  natural  gas  In- 
dustry and  to  publish  compilations  of 
such  Information  The  need  for  such 
legislation  Is  explained  at  length  In  the 
letter  of  transmittal  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  at  the  clone  of  these  rc- 
marlcs. 


An  Important  comment  on  this  legis- 
lative proposal  Is  found  In  the  examiner's 
decision  in  the  Pederal  Power  Commis- 
sion case  of  Transcontinental  Oas  Pipe 
Line  Corp. — docket  No.  CP65-181,  pha.se 
n.  In  briefest  summary,  that  case  in- 
volved the  continuing  efforts  of  Tran.s- 
contlnental  Oas  Pipe  Line  Corp  and  Con- 
solidated Edison  to  obtain  additional 
quantities  of  natural  pas  for  use  under 
Con  Edison's  boilers  in  New  York  City 
One  of  the  important  issues  was  the  re- 
duction of  air  pollution  by  using  natural 
gas. 

In  the  course  of  reaching  his  decision, 
the  Examiner  said : 

As  the  Examiner  will  point  out.  the  gre.'tt- 
est  Commission  need  today — a  need  of  which 
the  Commission  has  been  keenly  aware — Is 
a  National  Oas  Survey  of  natural  gas  re- 
serves In  relation  to  the  Nation's  future 
needs.  The  survey  advocated  by  the  Commls- 
sl(.>n  must  have  the  voluntary  and  complete 
Cooperation  of  all  segments  of  the  industry, 
particularly  the  producing  segment,  and 
would  be  similar  to  PPC's  recently  completed 
Niitlonal  Power  Survey  which  has  proved  to 
be  so  beneficial  to  the  Commission  and  the 
power  industry  It  regulates. 

An  agency's  decisions  can  be  no  better 
than  Its  factual  Information,  It  is  re- 
markable to  me  that  a  Federal  agency 
like  this  does  not  have  this  contlnuim: 
authority  to  gather  a  full  basis  of  fact 
on  which  to  base  its  regulatory  declslorLs 
That  other  groups  are  gathering  some  of 
this  Information  only  points  out  the 
urgency  of  the  need.  A  Federal  agency 
should  not  have  to,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
look  beyond  Its  own  resources  for  basic 
Information,  particularly  when  regula- 
tion is  its  purpose. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  this  In- 
formation gathering  authority  could  be 
Its  contribution  to  safety.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  Is  In  the  process  of 
hearings  on  8.  1166.  a  bill  to  autliorlze 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pre- 
scribe safety  regulations  for  the  tran.s- 
portation  of  natural  gas  by  pipelines.  In 
a  letter  to  me  dated  April  18,  1967.  PPC 
Chairman  Lee  White  said.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  costs  of  applying  safety  tech- 
nology to  interstate  pipelines: 

Nor  has  any  survey  tveen  made  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  pipe  In  the  ground  owned  by 
the  various  pipeline  companies  conforms  to 
any  particular  standards 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  cost  of  upgrading  existing  pipelines  to 
a  level  of  safely  realistically  obtainable 
through  present  technology  . .  .  may  be  great- 
er than  any  possible  costs  for  new  construc- 
tion ....  We  are  unable  to  estimate  what 
such  a  program  would  cost,  absent  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  pipe- 
lines. .  .  . 

Some  significant  items  of  Informa- 
tion simply  are  not  available.  It  Is  rele- 
vant to  recall  that  when  the  American 
Gas  Association  testified  on  S.  1166  last 
month,  the  witness  said: 

As  part  of  its  continuing  Interest  In  public 
safety,  the  American  Gas  Association,  about 
six  months  ago.  employed  the  firm  of  Arthur 
D  Little,  Inc..  In  Cambridge.  Massachusetts, 
to  make  a  study  at  the  fatalities  and  Injuries 
associated  with  natural  gas  for  the  ten-year 
period  IBST-loae  ThU  study  has  not  been 
completed,  but  a  preliminary  report  .  .  .  has 
been  received 


This  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  keep  current  on  Impor- 
tant matters  such  as  this. 

The  administration  has  requested 
funds  for  a  gas  survey,  but  this  would 
only  be  a  one-shot  operation.  The  Com- 
mission needs  the  authority  such  as  this 
bill  provides,  for  continuous  gathering 
of  comprehensive  data. 

Congress  should  seriously  consider  this 
legislation.  In  these  days  when  we  dis- 
cuss legislative  reorganization,  much  talk 
revolves  around  the  ready  availability  of 
information.  This  Information-gathering 
authority  would  help  the  PPC  In  the 
formulation  of  its  legislative  recommen- 
dations; and  more  Important,  it  would 
help  the  Members  of  Congress  In  their 
own  consideration  of  natural  gas  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
of  transmittal  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  1720)  to  amend  section  14 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnusok 
Is  as  follows : 

Federal  Power  Commission, 

Washington,  Apnl  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H    Humphrey, 
President,  US  Seiiate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  Transmitted  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee are  twenty  copies  of  a  draft  bill  to 
amend  section  14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to 
assign  the  Pederal  Power  Commission 
broadened  responsibility  to  gather  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  natural  gas  Industry  and 
to  publish  compilations  of  such  Information 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress,  consumers, 
responsible  government  agencies.  Investors, 
and  the  Industry  The  amendment  would  be 
comparable  to  existing  provisions  of  the  Ped- 
eral Power  Act. 

The  natural  gas  Industry  supplies  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  nation's  total  energy 
requirements.  The  continued  prosperity  of 
this  vital  Industry  will  depend  on  progress 
in  the  Industry  itself,  conscientious  public 
regulation,  and   an  Informed  public. 

At  present  the  Commission  may  secure  re- 
ports from  natural  gas  companies  subject  to 
lu  Jurisdiction  and  may  also  Investigate  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  violated 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  (or  Is  about  to  violate 
the  Act)  or  to  obtain  Information  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  legislative  recommendations  to 
the  Congress.  Although  about  two-thirds  of 
the  natural  gas  used  In  this  country  enters 
Interstate  commerce,  and  consequently  comes 
under  PPC  Jurisdiction  for  a  time,  the  ulti- 
mate distribution  of  the  gas  is  generally  by 
companies  not  subject  to  FPC  jurisdiction. 

Congress  has  concluded.  In  section  1(a)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  "the  business  of  trans- 
porting and  selling  natural  gas  for  ultimate 
distribution  to  the  public  is  affected  with  a 
public  Interest"  and  has  provided  for  Federal 
regulation  of  interstate  transportation  and 
sales  for  resale,  to  complement  and  Bup|>ort 
state  regulation  of  the  ultimate  sales  to  con- 
sumers. In  view  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
commitment  to  assure  Just  and  reasonable 
rates  to  the  distribution  companies,  we  be- 
lieve that  Congress  and  the  public  are  en- 
titled to  comprehensive  Information  concern- 
ing the  ultimate  distribution  of  gas. 

Determinations  entrusted  to  the  Commis- 
sion significantly  affect  gas  supply  and  re- 
quirements. We  believe  that  Increased  access 
to  comprehensive  data  would  permit  us  more 
readily  to  evaluate  the  implications  of  mat- 


ters coming  before  us  for  decision  and  would, 
thereby,  serve  the  Interests  of  both  the  regu- 
lated Industry  and  the  public. 

The  bill  would  not  expand  the  regulatory 
responsibility  of  the  Commission.  It  la  In- 
tended solely  to  enhance  the  Commission's 
ablUty  to  gather  and  publish  Information. 
Although  some  gas  Industry  statistics  are 
now  collected  by  a  variety  of  private  and 
Government  agencies  for  limited  purposes 
and  In  most  cases,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  no 
Government  body  is  responsible  for  securing 
and  publishing  statistics  on  all  phases  of  the 
gas  Industry,  from  producing  well  to  burner 
Up.  The  bill  would  direct  the  Commission  to 
use  all  available  data  sources  In  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  and  the  natural  gas 
Industry  before  the  Commission  seeks  Infor- 
mation from  Individual  companies  but  the 
bill  would  Improve  upon  the  information  now 
available  to  satisfy  public  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bill  would  strengthen  the  pubUc's 
right  to  authoritative  and  impartial  informa- 
tion In  areas  such  as: 

(1)  Data  on  the  retail  price  of  gas  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  comparable  to  data  in 
the  Commission's  publication  of  "Typical 
Electric  Bills"  for  cities  over  2,600  population. 
Apart  from  summary  data  for  two  dozen 
larger  metropolitan  areas,  no  agency  pub- 
lishes data  comparable  to  "Typical  Electric 
Bills".  Such  Information  would  help  the  con- 
sumer spotlight  out-of-Une  prices  and  stim- 
ulate companies  to  Improve  performance. 

( 2 )  Annual  summaries  of  financial  and  op- 
erating Information  of  Individual  gas  com- 
panies comparable  to  data  on  interstate  gas 
pipeline  and  electric  companies  the  Com- 
mission now  publishes.  This  would  be  of  par- 
ticular aid  to  the  investing  public.  No  agency 
now  publishes  such  summaries. 

With  better  data  the  Commission  would 
also  be  able  to  exercise  Its  regulatory  powers 
more  efficiently.  As  one  example,  the  Com- 
mission may  need  a  study  of  the  retail  mar- 
ket beyond  its  regulatory  jurisdiction  to 
make  a  decision  on  whether  to  approve  a 
proposed  jurisdictional  pipeline  project.  It 
now  requires  natural  gas  pipeline  transmis- 
sion companies  to  submit  evidence  on  their 
proposed  markets  with  certificate  applica- 
tions. The  Commission  must.  In  turn,  eval- 
uate such  evidence  and  Initiate  studies  in 
each  particular  case.  This  ad  hoc  procedure 
may  delay  completion  of  the  case. 

Industry  associations  are  undertaking 
substantial  Improvements  in  their  data 
systems,  but  further  information  would  be 
useful  to  our  Commission,  to  State  com- 
missions, to  defense  agencies  for  use  In  plan- 
ning for  emergencies,  and  to  Congress  to 
keep  informed  on  the  state  of  the  natural 
gas  Industry.  Thus,  at  present,  no  authorita- 
tive source  collects  and  publishes  gas  reserves 
for  each  of  the  major  gas  fields  and  reser- 
voirs. At  least  two  States  (California  and 
Mississippi)  publish  such  details  but  most 
producing  States  do  not.  Some  associations 
and  private  parties  publish  certain  conglom- 
erate data,  undifferentiated,  however,  as  to 
field  or  reservoir  and  without  full  disclosure 
of  the  source  or  accuracy  of  the  basic  infor- 
mation. The  blU  woiUd  direct  the  Commis- 
sion to  secure  data  on  gas  reserves  on  a  field 
or  reservoir,  rather  than  company  basis,  In 
order  to  protect  certain  confidential  Industry 
Information. 

The  natural  gas  industry,  as  a  part  of  a 
private  market  economy,  would  Itself  oper- 
ate more  efficiently  with  more  accurate  and 
more  comprehensive  data.  The  bill  would 
provide  a  means  whereby  information  now  In 
the  possession  of  individual  members  of  the 
natural  gas  Industry  but  inaccessible  to  the 
public  would  be  gathered  by  a  single  agency 
and  made  generally  available. 

We  envision  no  difllculty  In  compliance  by, 
or  undue  hardship  upon,  those  who  would  be 
expected  to  report.  The  bill  minimizes  any 
reporting   burden   on   individual   companies 


by  directing  the  use  of  all  available  govern- 
ment and  industry  Information  sources. 

The  Bureau   of  the   Budget  advises   that 
enactment  of   this  proposal  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  C.  White, 

Chairman. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  203  OF  NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  203  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  in  connection  with 
the  Insurance  of  mortgages  on  certain 
properties  owned  by  servicemen. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  tight  money 
situation  has  brought  a  serious,  and  I 
am  sure  unintended,  hardship  to  mem- 
bers of  the  military  service.  When  a  serv- 
iceman buys  a  house,  he  normally  buys 
the  house  under  section  222  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  which  provides  that 
the  military  may  pay  any  mortgage  In- 
surance premium  when  the  buyer  is  a 
person  in  the  military  service  to  whom 
a  certiflcate  of  eligibility  has  been  is- 
sued. But  during  a  tight  money  situa- 
tion, it  becomes  very  difficult  for  a  serv- 
iceman to  get  a  section  222  inservice 
l(jan  from  a  bank.  And,  like  many  others, 
servicemen  purchase  a  house  by  assum- 
ing the  mortgage  of  the  seller,  rather 
than  getting  a  new  mortgage  of  their 
own. 

Here  is  the  trouble.  When  a  service- 
man assumes  another  mortgage  which 
has  been  insured  under  a  different  section 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  mort- 
gage Insurance  cannot  be  converted  to 
section  222  imder  present  law.  Thus, 
under  the  current  law,  a  serviceman  as- 
suming an  existing  mortgage  must  pay 
the  FHA  mortgage  insurance  himself 
rather  than  receive  the  benefits  Con- 
gress intended  him  to  have. 

My  bill  simply  removes  a  technical 
obstacle  which  keeps  our  servicemen 
from  getting  the  benefits  Congress  in- 
tended. Certainly  Congress  intended  to 
give  the  benefit  of  mortgage  insurance 
to  all  servicemen  purchasing  homes, 
whether  they  taka  out  a  new  mortgage  or 
assume  an  existing  mortgage.  It  is  the 
only  fair  way.  A  serviceman  should  not 
have  to  pay  this  additional  penalty  when 
a  tight  money  situation  arises. 

The  difficulties  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  face  in  finding  adequate 
housing  for  their  families  are  well 
known.  We  must  certainly  give  them  all 
the  support  we  can.  The  cost  involved 
is  negligible,  but  the  benefit  to  our  in- 
dividual soldier  seeking  housing  is  great. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  blU  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1721)  to  amend  section 
203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  with 
respect  to  the  j>ayment  of  premiums  in 
connection  with  the  insurance  of  mort- 
gages on  certain  properties  owned  by 
servicemen,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicofp, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
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Cnmoey,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RcooMB,  tu  f  oUows : 
8.  iTai 

B«  U  enacted  by  tli*  Senmta  and  Bouje  of 
tUprtmntattvea  of  the  United  Stout  of 
itMMrtoa  Ui  Coagreea  asaembled.  That  (a) 
•ubMCtton  (e)  of  aecUon  303  of  the  Nacionai 
Houalnc  Act  U  amended — 

(I)  by  atrlkUig  out  "(c)"  preceding  the 
t««  ot  such  aubaecuon  and  InaerUng  m  lieu 
tX»mnot  "(c)  (!)••: 

(3)  by  atiUtlng  out  "Such"  In  the  aecond 
•ent«&c«  and  lnjt«rtlag  in  lieu  iheraof  £z- 
o«f>t  as  othervUe  herelncLfter  provided,  such'  . 
and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
PMncrapb  aa  fuUows: 

"(3)  Premlunru  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
under  thla  subaactlon  with  respect  to.  or 
payable  during,  the  period  of  ownerahlp  by 
•  Mrrloeman  of  a  property  (A)  covered  by 
»  mortgage  inaured  under  section  i3J.  or 
(B)  eav«red  by  a  mortgage.  Inaiired  under 
tbis  Mctlon  or  eeeUon  a3Wdi(3>.  the  In- 
i1<ht*>lrn—  under  which  haa  been  aoaxuned 
Jit  ■uch  ■erTlceman  subaequent  to  the  execu- 
tion tlMreof.  ahall  not  be  payable  by  the 
mortcagM  but  shall  be  paid  not  lesa  fre- 
quently than  once  e»«;h  year,  upon  requeat 
of  th«  Secretary  to  'he  Secretary  of  Defeiise 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury.  aa  the 
oaa*  may  be,  from  the  respectlre  approprla- 
ttona  ayallable  for  pay  and  allowancea  of 
Mi  ikaiuan.  The  benefits  herein  provided 
ah»il  aot  be  available  In  the  caoe  of  any  wrv- 
^*<M'**»  who  Is  the  owner  of  a  property 
described  In  clause  (B).  unleea  such  servloe- 
m*a  either  occupies  such  property  or  oer- 
tiOem  that  bis  failure  to  do  so  la  the  reauit  of 
his  mllttary  or  (in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  i  other  aaelgnment  The 
8e«*t*ry  of  Defense  .  .jt  his  designee)  or  the 
Seentery  of  the  Treasury  ( or  his  designee  i . 
••  the  case  may  tw.  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
I*  wrlttng  whenever  the  ownerahlp  t  as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  i  of  a  property  de- 
scribed In  clause  lAi  or  iBi  by  a  servicenLan 
reeelTlng  the  benefits  of  this  paj-agraph  has 
tennln*ted  Ajs  used  in  ihis  Election,  the  terra 
'aai  iliieilltir  than  have  the  same  meaning  as 
ta  aeslgBed  to  auch  term  in  section  232' ai    • 

(b)  Section  233  of  such  Act  Is  axnanded  - 

(1)  by  Btrlklnif  out  the  seoond  sentence  of 
•uhsectlon  ia  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
ttte  following  As  used  In  this  section,  a 
'•errlceman'  means  a  person  to  whom  the 
8ecret*ry  of  Defense  (or  his  designee)  i>r 
the  SsCTetary  of  the  Treasury  (or  his 
^•■•fnee).  as  the  case  may  be.  has.  for  the 
porpoees  of  this  section  or  section  203 (c  i  (3i . 
liierl  a  certificate  indicaUng  that  sxich  per- 
son le  MUilng  on  active  duty  la  the  Armed 
Vorvee  of  the  United  States  or  In  the  United 
StAtes  Coast  Guard  and  has  served  on  active 
duty  for  more  thjin  two  years,  but  such  a  cer- 
tUleate  shall  not  be  issued  to  any  person 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  trairang  purpt»ee 
only  ":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
aentenosa  of  tubsecUon  ici . 


AMENDMENT  OP  WHEAT  ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENT  PROVISIONS 
OP  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OP  1038 

Mr.  MAONUSON  Mr  President.  I 
tntrodoee.  for  »pproprlate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagaie  (Mr 
jACxaoNl.  a  bill  to  amend  the  wheat 
•ereacc  allotment  provlalona  of  the  Ajrrl- 
eultoral    Adjustment    Act    of    193«,    a« 


Thta  Mil  U  designed  to  provide  relief 
^<*  fanner*  who  because  of  adverse 
weather  conditions,  plant  disease  or  loos 
of  Buuteta  are  threatened  with  economic 


disaster.  The  assistance  provided  by  this 
proposal  would  be  available  to  thoee 
fanners  who  had  formerly  grown  wheat, 
but  changed  to  another  primary  crop 
which  has  subsequently  become  unprofi- 
table for  one  of  the  foregoing  reasons. 
Growers  who  live  In  areas  where  wheat  Ls 
the  only  alternative  Income-producing 
crop  suitable  for  production  would  qual- 
ify 

As  the  law  Ls  now  written,  growers  who 
had  previously  grown  w^heat  cannot  be 
granted  a  mfamngfuJ  wheat  allotment 
without  resultant  lo&s  of  allotment  to 
other  farmers  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  broaden  the  national  allotment  re- 
serve so  that  when  emergencies  do  arise, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  have 
the  power  to  .slijnlftcaiitly  Increase  allot- 
ments for  old  wheat  farms  In  the  affected 
area  without  at  the  .same  time  reducing 
the  wheat  allotments  of  other  growers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCKR.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bin  S.  17221  to  amend  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  provi.slons  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Kurestry. 


CrVTL  RIGHTS  PROCEDURE  ACT 

M.-  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  durlnK'  the  last  session.  I  In- 
troduced on  belialf  of  tlie  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr  Javits!  and  myself, 
a  bill  entitled  the  Civil  Rights  Procedure 
Act  ■  The  bill  was  designed  to  revise  P'ed- 
eral  court  procedures  In  two  areas  First, 
it  would  liberalize  the  rlKht  of  removal  of 
State  pro8«xrutloas.  and  second.  It  would 
broaden  the  rlpht  to  a  Federal  Injunction 
agstinst  certain  civil  rlKhts-related  SUte 
court  proceedings  Today,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Javits  and  my.self ,  I  again  Intro- 
duce this  bill.  That  it  Is  badly  needed  and 
will  produce  Important  le«ai  changes  was 
made  only  too  clear  last  June  when  the 
U3  Supreme  Court  decided  two  new 
causes  Involving  the  rUht  of  removal  un- 
der prf^ent  Federal  law 

The  bill  It-self  was  drafted  after  careful 
study  by  a  dlstin^'uLshed  sp«x:lal  commit- 
tee ot  the  A.ssoclaUon  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  under  the  able  and  con- 
scientious chairmanship  of  the  Honor- 
able Francis  E  Rivers  The  members  of 
the  committee  had  the  expert  help.  In 
both  the  study  and  the  actual  drafting, 
of  the  former  staff  director  of  tlie  US. 
ClvlJ  Rights  Commission  The  bill  con- 
stitutes a  responsible  and  thoughtful  pro- 
posal wlilch  deals  with  a  limited  but 
nevertheless  ver>-  slgnlflcant  subject  In 
short  the  bill's  Importance  Is  not  as  a 
comprehensive  piece  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, but  rather  as  a  careful  effort  to 
deal  with  one  problem  which  must  be 
covered  If  we  are  to  move  forward  toward 
Insuring  equal  rights  under  law  to  all  our 
citizens. 

That  problem  Involves  the  relationship 
between  the  State  and  Federal  courts  In 
civil  rtghts  cases  More  specmcally  that 
problem  stems  from  the  Inadequacy  of 
current  Federal  law  concerning  the  re- 
moval of  civil  rights  cases  to  Federal 
courts  and  the   po.salblllty   of  obtaining 


Federal  Injunctions  against  unconstitu- 
tional Stats  prosecutions. 

The  bar  association  committee's  re- 
port extensively  documents  the  basic  In- 
adequacies of  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  repeat  the 
entire  contents  of  the  report.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  For 
the  next  few  moments.  I  would  like  only 
to  review  the  basic  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  supplement  them  by  refer- 
ejice  to  last  year's  Supreme  Court  rulings 
concerning  the  right  of  removal. 

After  briefly  tracing  the  necessity  for 
Federal  Jurisdiction  to  vindicate  certain 
Federal  rights,  the  bar  association  report 
notes  that  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  sharply  circumscribed  the  sig- 
nificance of  28  V3C.  1443 — the  basic  re- 
moval statute.  The  effect  of  these  de- 
cisions was  to  limit  the  categories  of 
State  prosecutions  of  private  persons  re- 
movable to  Federal  court  to  those  occur- 
ring under  a  local  statute  or  ordinance 
unconstitutional  on  its  face.  The  in- 
evitable result  was  that  defendants  in 
clearly  unconstitutional  State  prosecu- 
tions were  forced  to  wend  their  way 
throu*,'h  the  State  courts  up  to  the  US 
Supreme  Court,  and  sometimes  further 
yet — to  the  Federal  district  court  on  peti- 
tion for  habeas  corpus.  This  path  to 
exoneration  was  slow  and  costly.  The  bar 
association  report  cites  the  Shuttleworth 
case  and  the  Jackson  freedom  rlder.s 
litigation  where  the  road  to  dismissal  of 
charges  was  traversed  successfully  but 
only  at  great  cost  in  time  and  money 
And  there  were,  of  course,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  cases  where  the  defendants 
lacked  either  the  financial  resources  or 
the  legal  skills  or  perhaps  Just  the  in- 
cUtiation  to  travel  tlie  whole  way. 

In  1964.  the  Congress  took  a  roimd- 
about  step  to  remedy  the  removal  prob- 
lem It  provided  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  that  year  that  the  remand  orders  is- 
sued by  district  courte  in  removal  case^ 
should  now  be  appealable.  Jurisdiction 
was  thereby  granted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  the  correctness  of  its 
half -century -old  restrictive  Interpreta- 
tions of  28  use   1443 

Within  2  years,  the  Court  was  faced 
with  the  cases  of  Georgia  against  Rachel 
and  City  of  Greenwood  against  Pea- 
cock— cases  involving  various  individuals 
who.  while  attempting  to  Integrate  public 
facilities  In  the  one  case  and  protest 
against  continued  segregation  In  the 
other,  had  been  arrested  by  local  ofBcials 
The  defendants  had  sought  removal  in  an 
effort  to  have  these  prosecutions  quashed 
without  the  inordinate  expenditure  of 
time  and  funds  needed  to  fight  their  cases 
through  the  State  court  systems.  Reaf- 
firming Its  pmst  decisions  on  the  question 
of  removal,  the  Court  ruled  that  only  a 
person  who  is  denied  or  cannot  enforce 
in  the  State  courts  a  right  under  any 
law  providing  for  specific  civil  rights 
stated  in  terms  of  racial  equality  can 
seek  to  shift  Jurisdiction  from  a  State  to 
a  Federal  court.  Even  then,  the  individ- 
ual has  to  demonstrate  that  by  reason 
of  a  State  law  or  by  the  very  act  of 
prosecution  those  rights  would  be  vio- 
lated if  the  defendant  were  brought  to 
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trial  In  a  State  court.  Although  agree- 
ing that  removal  might  be  Justifiable  In 
Rachel,  the  Court  noted  that  Its  Inter- 
pretation of  section  1443  made  It  ap- 
plicable only  "In  rare  situations."  To  a 
five-man  majority  it  was  now  up  to  Con- 
gress to  act  If  the  removal  situation  were 
to  be  altered.  "Congress"  wrote  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  on  behalf  of  the  Court, 
"is  constitutionally  fiUly  free  to  establish 
the  conditions  under  which  civil  or  crim- 
inal proceedings  Involving  Federal  Issues 
may  be  removed  from  one  court  to  an- 
other." 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  rep- 
resents a  scholarly  and  carefully  thought 
through  effort  to  meet  the  problem 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  Informed 
us  is  ours  to  solve.  First,  It  broadens  the 
right  to  remove  cases  for  immediate 
Federal  consideration  by  those  being 
prosecuted  at  the  State  level.  It  affords 
protection  for  those  exercising  or  at- 
tempting to  exercise  rights  secured 
against  the  denial  of  equal  protection.  It 
also  Insures  that  those  prosecuted  for 
exercising  their  rights  to  speak  or  write 
freely  or  peaceably  assemble  In  further- 
ance of  the  right  to  equal  protection 
will  be  entitled  to  a  Federal  forum.  It 
does  this  by  adding  new  subsections  to 
28  U.S.C.  1443  rather  than  by  changing 
any  existing  language.  Second,  It  alters 
the  law  on  injunctions  to  make  It  com- 
plementary to  the  new  provisions  on  re- 
moval. Under  the  bar  association's  pro- 
posal, injunctions  can  be  issued  by  a 
Federal  court  when  a  State  prosecution 
is  infringing  upon  the  same  civil  rights 
which  will  support  a  claim  for  removal. 
The  petitioner  also  must  demonstrate 
that  in  Its  prosecution,  the  State  Is  at- 
tempting to  enforce  an  unconstitutional 
law  or  to  discourage  the  exercise  of  civil 
rights  or  to  base  its  case  on  an  Issue  al- 
ready determined  by  a  court  of  law  in 
favor  of  the  petitioner  or  his  contention 
In  a  substantially  related  proceeding. 
Third,  the  bill  provides  that  where  such 
an  Injunction  is  otherwise  appropriate, 
the  Federal  courts  shall  not  apply  that 
part  of  the  abstention  doctrine  which  re- 
lates to  the  exhaustion  of  State  remedies. 
As  the  bar  association  report  notes,  this 
provision  Is  needed  to  guarantee  that  an 
expanded  power  to  issue  injunctions  will, 
in  fact,  lead  to  "expeditious"  equitable 
relief  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Senator  Javits  and  I  introduce  this 
legislation  today  because  we  believe  it  is 
needed  to  alter  and  clarify  the  law  In- 
volving removal  and  injunctions  in  civil 
rights-related  cases.  The  bar  association 
bill  offers  us  an  excellent  approach  to  a 
very  taxing  problem.  I  think  that  the 
members  of  the  bar  association  commit- 
tee, and  particularly  Judge  Rivers,  de- 
serve our  congratulations  and  our 
thanks  for  the  outstanding  Job  they  have 
done  and  the  great  contribution  they 
have  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  City  of  New  York  be  print- 
ed In  the  RzcoRD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  report  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 


of  the  City  of  New  York  wlU  be  printed 
In  the  RcooiiD. 

The  bill  (S.  1725)  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  over  certain  classes  of  re- 
moved cases  and  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Keitnzdy  of  New 
York  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Javtts)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1726 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Pro- 
cedure Act". 

ranasaa  and  fcsposk 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  has  over  the  last 
century  adopted  legislation  declaring,  pro- 
tecting, and  granting  various  civil  rights  to 
citizens.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  some 
citizens  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
declared  rights  have  been  subjected  to 
lengthy  and  expensive  crlmmal  prosecutions 
Instituted  to  deter  them  from  attempting  to 
obtain  their  civil  rights.  It  is  further  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  proi>er  means  to 
correct  this  unlawful  activity  is  to  vest  ap- 
propriate Jurisdiction  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Oongrees  and  the  purixjse  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  pre- 
venting reprisals  against  thoee  who  seek  to 
end  discrimination  on  accoimt  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

KXMOVAL   OP   CATTBES 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  1443  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  substitut- 
ing a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (2)  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(8)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exer- 
cise, of  any  right  granted,  sectired,  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  of 
any  other  right  granted,  secured,  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  the  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin:  or 

"(4)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exer- 
cise, of  any  right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  as- 
semble secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  when  committed  In 
furtherance  of  any  right  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (3)   of  this  section." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1447  of  UUe 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows : 

"(d)  An  order  remanding  a  case  to  the 
State  court  from  which  it  was  removed  Is 
not  reviewable  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  except 
that  an  order  remaining  a  case  to  the  State 
court  frcxn  which  It  was  removed  pursuant  to 
section  1443  of  this  title  shall  be  appealable 
as  a  final  decision  under  section  1391  and 
an  order  denying  remand  of  a  case  removed 
pursuant  to  section  1443  shall  be  appealable 
as  an  Injunction  of  proceedings  In  the  State 
court  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  1292." 

n* JTTNCnON    OF   8TATZ   PROCEXDtNOS 

Sec.  4.  Section  1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(42  U.S.C.  1983)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  Such  redress  shall  Include  the  grant 
of  an  injunction  to  stay  a  proceeding  In  a 
State  court  where  such  proceeding  was  In- 
stituted for — 

"  ( 1 )  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise,  of 


any  right  granted,  secured,  or  protected  by 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1864,  or  of  any  other 
right  granted,  secured,  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
agalrut  the  denial  at  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  or 

"(2)  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise,  of 
any  right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble 
secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  when  committed  In  further- 
ance of  any  right  of  the  nature  described 
In  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection; 
and  where — 

"(1)  An  issue  determinative  of  the  proceed- 
ing In  favor  of  the  party  seeking  the  Injunc- 
tion has  been  decided  In  favor  of  his  conten- 
tion in  a  final  decision  In  another  proceeding 
arising  out  of  a  like  factual  situation; 

"(11)  The  statute,  ordinance,  administra- 
tive regulation,  or  other  authority  for  the 
proceeding  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  a  final  decision  in  another  proceed- 
ing; 

"(ill)  The  statute,  ordinance,  administra- 
tive regulation,  or  other  authority  for  the 
proceeding  Ls,  on  its  face,  an  unconstitu- 
tional abridgment  of  the  rights  to  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press  or  of  the  people  to 
peaceably  assemble;  or 

"(Iv)  The  proceeding  was  Instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  the  parties  or  others 
from  exercising  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press  or  of  the  peopl  to  peaceably 
assemble. 

"(c)  In  an  action  seeking  an  Injunction 
under  subsection  (b)  the  court  shall  not 
deny  or  defer  relief  on  the  ground  that  a 
defense  or  remedy  In  the  State  courts  U 
available." 

The  report  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  Prom  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York] 

Special  CoMurrrEx  on  Civil  Rights  Undeb 
Law 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Rivers,  Chairman. 

G.  Wallace  Bates,  Aaron  Benenson, 
Robert  L.  Carter,  John  R.  Fembach, 
Lloyd  K.  Garrison,*  Murray  A.  Gor- 
don, Jack  Greenberg,  Daniel  Outman, 
Robert  H.  Janover. 

J.  Robert  Ltmney,  Barbara  Scott  Prels- 
kel,  J.  Lee  Rankin,  Hon.  Scovel  Rich- 
ardson, Hon.  Samuel  L  Rosenman,* 
Alan  U.  Schwartz,  Whitney  North  Sey- 
mour, Asa  D.  Sokolow,  Robert  W. 
Sweet. 

Martin  P.  Richman,  Secretary;  Seymour 
Klein,  Executive  Committee  Liaison; 
Bert  I.  Bemhard,  Staff  Director;  Ron- 
ald B.  Natalie,  Associate  Staff  Director. 

Proposal  roB  a  Fxdebai,  Civn.  Rights  Pao- 
cEDcax  Act — Btjiucaxt  or  Report  and 
Recoiucxmoations  With  PBoeoSD  Bux,, 
Mabch  1966 

INTaOODCnON 

In  the  sqprtng  and  summer  of  1963,  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  aa  citizens  and  more 
particularly  as  lawyers,  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  news  reparts  out  of  the  South. 
These  reports  told  of  repeated  Instances  In 
many  communities  In  which  the  efforts  of 
Negroes  to  exercise  civil  rights  claimed,  and 
In  many  cases  well-established,  under  the 
Constitution  and  Federal  laws  were  being 
frustrated  by  the  use  against  them  of  the 
processes  of  local  and  State  law  enforcement. 
These  processes  Included  arrest,  physical  co- 


•Judge  Rosenman  resigned  In  1964,  upon 
becoming  President  of  the  Association,  t.ad 
Mr.  Garrison  resigned  in  1965,  upon  becoming 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  Yorlt. 
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arelen  by  ttaa  poUc«.  denial  of  or  OQ«ro\M 
oondlUona  oa  tMUl.  rvJacUoa  of  Fadarai  clAima 
at  trial  and  on  kpp«al.  and  delays  or  haraaa- 
m«nt  at  Tartoua  stage*  af  tb»  proc««dln^.> 
That  Uie  local  and  State  law  enforcement 
proceeaea  were  being  mlaused  In  many  In- 
stance* was  conOrmed  by  the  decisions  of  tbe 
Federal  cotirts  when  theae  or  related  case* 
flnaUy  reached  a  bearing  in  a  Federal  court. 

It  was  also  apparent  from  such  decisions 
that  the  ability  of  these  defendants  to  have 
their  Federal  claims  passed  upon  by  a  PM- 
eral  court  promptly  and  declalvely  was 
severely  restricted  by  the  out-of-date  word- 
ing of  the  applicable  Federal  remedial  stat- 
atea.  some  of  which  have  come  down  un- 
changed from  Reconstruction  '.eglslatlon.  and 
In  particular  by  the  narrowing  Interpreta- 
tions that  had  been  given  these  statutes 
by  th«  Supreme  Court  In  the  last  decides  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  civil  rights  and 
other  cases  Subsequent  developments  In 
the  recognition  and  expansion  of  the  sub- 
stantive civil  rights  of  Negroes  by  the  Court 
and  the  Congress,  particularly  in  the  period 
since  the  School  Seffregation  Cases  of  1954. 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  equivalent  re- 
thinking of  Federal  remedial  law  The  prob- 
lem hecame  acute  In  the  laat  several  years, 
aa  Southern  Negroea,  aided  by  civil  rights 
workers  from  all  sections,  have  stepped  up 
the  pace  of  demands  for  realization  of  their 
•ulMtantlve  clvU  rights  in  ail  communities 
by  public  attempts  to  exercise  those  rights 
and  by  demonstrations  and  similar  activities 
In  public  places  to  protest  the  denial  thereof 

Accordingly,  the  then  President  of  the  As- 
sociation. Herbert  Brownell.  appointed  this 
Special  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law,  charged  with  the  primary  duty  of  con- 
ducting a  study  of  the  relevant  Federal 
remedial  statutes  available  to  protect  civil 
rlgbta  and  with  recommending  revisions 
found  neceasary  or  advisable  for  their  mod- 
ernization.' The  work  of  the  Committee  was 
Informed  by  an  extensive  legal  and  factual 
research  study  made  under  contract  by  a 
profaaslonal  staff,  financed  by  foundation 
granta.'  The  detailed  study  ( to  be  referred  to 
herein  as  "the  Staff  Study")  Is  presently 
undergoing  editorial  revision  with  a  view  to 
publication  In  book  form 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  with 
which  this  study  Is  concerned  has  continued 
to  be  severe,  despite   the   further   expansion 


>  See  "Law  Enforcement — A  Report  on 
Equal  Protection  In  the  South.'  Cnlted 
State*  Cctnmlsslon  on  ClvU  Rights,  pp  03  83, 

'Mr.  Brownell's  successor  as  President  of 
tbe  Association.  Hon  Samuel  I.  Rosenman, 
waa  an  original  member  of  the  Committee, 
but  resigned  upon  becoming  President.  He 
baa  continued  in  that  poattlon  to  give  inter- 
ested and  strong  support  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  as  has  Paul  B.  DeWltt.  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

•The  Staff  Director  was  Berl  I  Bemhard, 
Bki..  formerly  Staff  Director  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  who  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  study  held  similar  posi- 
tions with  the  Lawyers  Conuntttee  for  ClvU 
Rlghu  Under  Law  and  the  White  Bouse 
Conference  "To  Fulffll  These  Rights."  Ronald 
B.  Natalie.  Bsq  .  a  former  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Commission,  served  ss  Associate  Staff 
Director.  The  preeent  Recommendations  and 
Summary  of  Report  was  prepared  by  the 
Committee,  baaed  upon  the  manuscript  of 
tbe  Staff  Study. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  has  been 
flnanoed  to  date  principally  by  grants  from 
tbe  Ford.  Field  and  Taconlc  Foundations.  A 
supptententary  grant  from  the  New  World 
Foundation  covered  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
ference with  a  group  of  Federal  and  State 
Judge*  and  proeecutora  referred  to  in  note  4. 

tuff*. 


given  to  the  scope  of  substantive  civil  rights 
by  the  Congress  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
10M  and  ths  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1066,  the 
Kxecutlve  Committee  of  the  Association  has 
authorised  the  release  of  the  present  Recom- 
mendations and  Summary  of  Report  at  this 
time.  In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  may  be  Informed  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee.  Including  the 
changes  In  Federal  legislation  It  proposes 

I    THE  N.»TVBI  or  THI  HROBLXU 

Many  Americans  have  been  arrested.  Jailed. 
tried,  and  ctinvicted  by  local  authorities  only 
because  they  h^ve  tried  to  exercise  rights 
bCranted  by  the  ('finstltutl<'ii  and  laws  i.if  the 
United  States  In  recent  years  the  oHenses 
charged  have  not  generally  been  based  upon 
statutes  ur  urdlnancee  avowedly  cummandlng 
racial  segregation,  but  upon  apparently 
neutrul  enactments,  such  as  those  prohibit- 
ing disorderly  conduct  resisting  arrest 
obstructing  sidewalks  breach  of  the  peace, 
and   similar   allei^ed    offense* 

Ultimately,  however,  the  facts  proved  In 
these  cases  have  generally  boiled  down,  as 
the  Staff  Study  shows  to  activity  protected 
against  .state  liiterfereiire  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  toif^thcr  with  the  Plr«it  Amend- 
ment and  Federal  civil  rights  statutes  And 
ultimately  many  of  thP  defendhrt.s  have  bet-n 
vindicated  on  the  basis  of  Federal  law.  but 
usually  not  until  a  hearing  was  secured 
In  a  Federal  court  Under  the  existing  re- 
strictions upon  the  applicability  of  Federal 
remedial  statutes  it  muy  require  two  t^-i  three 
years  for  a  State  criminal  case  to  reach  a 
Federal  hearing,  either  In  the  Supreme  Court 
on  direct  review  of  the  State  conviction  or 
In  a  District  Court  on  petition  for  habeas 
corpus  Meanwhile,  fieraons  who  ultimately 
will  be  vindicated  are  Incarcerated  or  sub- 
jected to  harsh  ball  restrictions,  and  they 
and  others  similarly  situated  are  discouraged 
from  asserting  their  legitimate  substantive 
civil  rights  demands 

Constitutional  history  teaches  that  Fed- 
eral rights  r"qulre  the  backing  of  Federal 
remedies  to  assure  their  vindication  In  States 
hostile  to  such  Federal  rights  It  may  be 
hoped  that  In  the  generality  of  cases  the 
State  court*  will  recognize  their  concurrent 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  such  rights 
and  thus  make  unnecessary  widespread  use 
of  the  Federal  court  remedies  However,  It  is 
clear,  upon  a  review  of  the  reported  cases  In 
which  Federal  substantive  civil  rights  have 
been  claimed  as  defenses  against  State  crim- 
inal prosecutions  for  activity  asserting  such 
rights,  that  local  and  State  authorities  In 
some  areas  have  taken  unfair  advantage 
of  the  delays  and  other  difficulties  of  Invok- 
ing the  ultimate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  such  State  criminal  prosecu- 
tions Hence,  It  became  apparent  to  the 
Committee  early  in  its  deliberations  that 
remedies  In  the  Federal  courts  at  the  local 
level  had  to  be  strengthened  to  assure  Justice, 
speed  and  finality  In  the  vindication  of  Fed- 
eral defenses  In  criminal  prosecutions  for 
civil    rights    activity 

The  focus  of  the  Staff  Study  was  up<in  the 
three  classic  means  of  Federal  Intervention 
to  protect  Constitutional  and  other  Federal 
rights  against  State  attack,  each  long  rec- 
ognized In  Federal  statutes  hat>eas  corpus. 
Injunction  of  State  criminal  proceedings  and 
removal  of  State  criminal  proceedings  to  a 
Federal  District  Court  With  respect  to  each 
remedy,  as  will  be  discussed  below  various 
restrictions  of  statutory  construction  or 
Judicial  doctrine  were  found  to  limit  Its  full 
effectiveness  as  a  means  of  assuring  the 
desirable  justice,  speed  and  finality  In 
achieving  the  protection  of  substantive  clvU 
rights  The  problem  Is  essentially  one  of 
modernizing  the  law  governing  Federal 
remedies  so  as  to  make  them  effective  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  Federally  granted 
subetantlve  civil  rights  within  a  State  from 


being  unlawfully  frustrated  by  means  of 
State  action  In  the  form  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion These  statutory  remedies,  and  the  re- 
visions proposed  by  this  Committee,  do  not 
relate  to  purely  Individual  Invasion  of  in- 
dividual rights  but  only  to  wrongful  State 
action 

The  Committee  concluded  that  precedents 
In  the  case  law  make  statutory  change  un- 
necessary with  respect  to  hube.is  corpus,  that 
statutory  expansion  of  Federal  removal 
Jurisdiction  Is  Imperative  and  Is  the  most 
salutvry  approach  to  the  problem  presented, 
and  that  a  narrowly  limited  statutory  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  Injunctive  Jurisdiction 
Is  iilso  e.<;sentl.il  for  complete  relief 

II      Tllr    SCOPE    or    THE    HECOMMENDATIONB 

After  reviewing  the  text,  the  legislative 
history  and  the  Judicial  Interpretations  of 
the  relevant  statutes,  the  Committee  deter- 
mined that  It  was  advisable  to  make  fresh 
definitions  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Federal  courts  should  Intervene  In  the  State 
crmanal  process  In  ttus  type  of  case  Tinker- 
ing wl'h  the  Imprecise  nineteenth-century 
wording  of  the  Recon-structlon  legislation, 
which  stands  encumbered  with  the  gloss  of 
judicial  Interpretations  dating  from  an  era 
when  the  courts  were  not  In  sympathy  with 
expansive  recognition  of  clvU  rights,  was 
re<-ognized  as  unsatisfactory  In  principle. 

Moreover,  the  meaning  of  these  old  enact- 
ments Is  the  subject  of  pending  litigation  In 
numerous  clvU  rights  cases.  The  Committee 
believed  that  the  Congress  would  not  want  to 
prejudice  the  positions  of  the  parties  therein 
by  changing  the  existing  statutory  wording 
Thus,  where  the  Committee  recommends 
statutory  revision,  the  changes  take  the  form 
of  adding  Independently-defined  conditions 
for  relief  to  the  provisions  now  on  the  stat- 
ute books  (The  Committee's  recommended 
changes.  In  the  form  of  a  bill  entitled  "Fed- 
eral ClvU  Rights  Procedure  Act,"  are  set  out 
In  Appendix  A  The  most  relevant  provisions 
of  the  existing  statutes,  with  the  recom- 
mended changes  added  In  Italics,  are  set 
out  in  Appendix  B  i 

The  Committee  was  concerned  that  Its 
recommendations  should  not  represent  pu- 
nitive or  sectional  legislation — but  rather 
should  be  equally  applicable  In  all  sections 
of  the  Nation  as  and  when  cases  of  the 
defined  types  may  arise  In  the  continuing 
quest  of  minority  groups  for  equal  rights 
For  this  reason,  the  Committee  rejected  the 
approach  of  enlarging  upon  the  "local  prej- 
udice" jurisdictional  test  of  some  of  the  Re- 
construction legislation,  and  Instead  sought 
to  define  objective  classes  of  lawful  activity 
for  which  Federal  jurisdiction  could  be  In- 
voked as  a  protection  against  unwarranted 
State  criminal  proeecutlons  For  the  same 
reason,  the  recommended  statutory  provi- 
sions speak,  as  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1B64 
similarly  does.  In  terms  of  denial  of  equal 
protection,  not  against  Negroes  alone,  but 
"on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin" 

The  Committee  was,  of  course,  aware  of 
the  current  controversy  existing  with  resijecl 
to  Federal  court  Intervention  In  State  crimi- 
nal proceedings  In  contexts  other  than  civil 
rights  cases.  Because  the  civil  rights  cases 
present  a  distinct  and  urgent  claim  for  Fed- 
eral remedies  to  protect  the  Federal  rights 
actively  being  asserted  In  the  conduct  (or 
which  these  defendants  are  prosecuted,  we 
deemed  It  unnecessary  and  Inappropriate  to 
become  Involved  In  the  quite  different  prob- 
lem of  the  relation  of  Federal  and  State 
judicial  proceedings  In  the  context  of  alleged 
deprivations  of  due  process  (or  denial  of 
equal  protection  or  of  First  Amendment 
rights  on  any  basis  other  than  civil  rights 
activity).  The  Committee's  recommended 
legislation  therefore  Is  limited  In  terms  to 
cases  within  the  scop>e  of  civil  rights  activity 
as  commonly  understood — the  assertion  and 
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advocacy  of  equal  civil  rights  for  minority 

groups* 

ni.       THE      EXISTING      BEJIEDIEa      AND      SPECmC 
BECOMMENDATIONS    rOB    STBENGTHENING    THZM 

A.  Definition  of  civil  rights  activity 

Even  with  the  avowed  intention  of  limiting 
Us  recommendations  to  the  civil  rights  con- 
text, the  Committee  found  varying  views  as 
to  the  best  way  to  define  the  protected  civil 
rights  activity  in  a  remedial  statute.  Recog- 
nizing the  one  problem  with  the  existing 
legislation  was  Its  use  of  Imprecise  terms  such 
as  "equal  clvU  rights,"  the  Conunlttee  de- 
termined to  couch  Its  recommendations  in 
objective  terms  by  describing  activities  pros- 
ecution for  which  merited  and  needed  Federal 
protection  because  such  activities  were  the 
vital  manifestations  of  the  substantive  civil 
lights  declared  by  Federal  law. 

One  view  was  that  the  defl.nltlon  should 
reach  all  Constitutionally  protected  activi- 
ties by  speaking  In  terms  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  and  the  First  Amendment.  This 
view  was  deemed  too  broad,  in  that  it  might 
permit  unintended  use  of  the  legislation  by 
State  defendants  In  contexts  other  than  clvU 
rights  cases  as  properly  defined. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  protected  activities  might  be  described 
by  reference  solely  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1064,  the  most  compendious  catalogue  of 
substantive  civil  rights  in  modern  legislation. 
Although  reference  to  the  Act  by  way  of 
example  seemed  desirable,  limiting  the  cov- 
erage of  remedial  provisions  to  Its  subject 
matter  was  deemed  too  narrow,  in  that  the 
remedial  statute  might  thus  become  obsolete 
soon  after  enactment.  This  could  occur  as 
the  minority  rights  movement  shift* 
emphasis  to  new  areas  of  concern  not  men- 
tioned In  the  1964  Act.  but  which  may  come 
to  be  held  within  the  Constitutional  or  Fed- 
eral statutory  protection  against  racial  and 
similar  discrimination. 

The  Committee  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  scope  of  clvU  rights  activity  to  be  pro- 
tected should  encompass  State  prosecutions 
for  "any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise,  of 
any  right  granted,  secured  or  protected  by 


•  In  order  to  test  out  the  tentatively  formu- 
lated reoomimendatlons  against  possible  at- 
tack on  the  ground  they  could  be  abused  by 
defendant*  In  State  criminal  cases  having 
nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights  and  In  order 
to  seek  out  Informed  'views  on  tbe  central 
problem  of  Federal  remedial  protection  for 
ClvU  rights  defendants,  tbe  Committee  in- 
vited a  distinguished  group  of  Judges  and 
prosecutors.  Federal  and  State,  from  South- 
ern as  well  as  Northern  jurlixllctlons,  to  ex- 
press their  views. 

Following  an  afternoon  and  evening  con- 
ference 'With  this  group  of  experts  In  tbe 
practical  administration  of  such  remedies, 
the  Committee  sharpened  it*  recommenda- 
tions. The  resp>onsiblUty  for  tbe  final  rec- 
ommendations lies  entirely  'witb  the  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  but  it  wishes  here  to  record 
its  appreciation  for  the  candid,  thoughtful 
and  constructive  views  expressed  at  the  con- 
ference by  the  following  persons  who  re- 
sponded to  its  Invitation: 

Hon.  Harold  Tyler.  Jr.,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York; 

Hon,  Francis  L,  Valente,  Justioe  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Appellate  Division,  First  Department  (now 
deceased) : 

Hon.  Barefoot  Sanders,  Assistant  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States;  for- 
mer United  States  Attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Texas; 

Hon.  Terrell  Olenn,  United  State*  Attorney 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  South  Carolina; 
and 

Hon,  Richard  Uvlller.  Chief  of  tbe  Appeals 
Bureau,  New  York  County  District  Attorney's 
Office. 


the  Clvn  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  of  any  other 
right  granted,  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Coostltutlon  or  laws  of  the  United  State* 
against  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  tbe 
laws  on  aoootuit  ol  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin." 

However,  cl'vll  rights  activity  is  commonly 
conducted  not  merely  by  bare  attempts  to 
exercise  individual  rights,  but  by  demon- 
strations and  similar  public  manifestations 
of  protest  at  the  denial  of  clvU  rights,  and 
by  advocacy  for  their  enforcement  and  en- 
largement. These  "First  Amendment"  activi- 
ties will  typically  include  clvU  rights  work- 
ers and  other  persons  in  addition  to  those 
whose  individual  rights  are  sought  to  be 
furthered  by  the  activity.  Hence  the  Com- 
mittee's definitional  provision  goes  on  to 
include  State  prosecutions  for  "any  exer- 
cise, or  attempted  exercise,  of  any  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  or  of  the 
people  to  peaceably  assemble  secured  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
when  committed  In  furtherance  of  any  right 
described  In  (tbe  preceding  quotation]." 

As  explained  more  fuUy  below,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  make  all  State  pros- 
ecutions for  activity  within  either  branch  of 
this  definition  removable  to  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court.  The  more  severe  remedy  of  In- 
junction of  State  proceedings  woiUd  also  be 
avaUable  In  cases  meeting  the  same  test,  but 
only  if  one  of  the  additional  stringent  re- 
quirements explained  below  is  met.  The  pro- 
posed definition  would  not  affect  Federal 
habeas  corpus  JurlBdictlon.  as  no  statutory 
change  is  proposed  there. 

B.  Habeas  corpus 

The  Committee  believes  tliat  statutory 
amelioration  of  restrictive  decisions  regard- 
ing the  availability  of  habeas  corpus  Is  un- 
necessary because  there  are  now  persuasive 
precedents  in  the  CEise  law  which  recognize 
that  the  general  requirement  of  exhaustion 
of  State  remedies  before  resort  to  Federal 
habeas  corpus  la  not  applicable  in  circum- 
stances found  in  the  typical  civil  rights  case. 
Moreover,  adoption  of  the  enlargement  of 
removal  Jurisdiction  we  recommend  would 
make  resort  to  habeas  corpus  In  this  type 
of  case  largely  unnecessary  In  the  future. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  conclusions  are 
possible.  Many  members  of  the  Committee 
were  reluctant  to  propose  departures  from 
the  historic  generalities  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  Great  Writ  for  any  particular  class 
of  cases,  even  in  light  of  the  urgent  current 
problem  with  respect  to  civil  rights  cases. 
The  Committee  was  aware  that  general  leg- 
islative expansion  of  the  remedy  of  habeas 
corpus  might  arouse  great  State  resentment, 
as  evidenced  by  the  reaction  to  the  broad 
Bcop>e  given  recently  to  this  remedy  In  the 
general  criminal  law  context  by  Federal  Judi- 
cial decisions.*  In  habeas  corpus  actions,  the 
Federal  court  discharges  a  person  held  by 
the  State  and,  although  the  writ  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  bar  In  law  'to  a  re-prosecutlon,  it 
may  well  be  one  In  fact  depending  on  the 
grounds  for  Its  Issuance. 

The  nub  of  tbe  matter  Is  that  the  remedy 
of  habeas  corpus  baa  been  used  rarely  in 
dvll  right*  ease**  because  there  has  been 
uncertainty  as  to  the  requirement  of  prior 
exhaustion  of  State  remedies  in  such  cases.' 
Briefly,  the  exhaustion  doctrine  provides  that 
tbe  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  not  be  granted 
unless  the  petitioner  has  first  exhausted  his 


■The  Judicial  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
habeas  corpus  la  best  Illustrated  in  Fay  v. 
Noia,  373  U.S.  391  (1063) . 

*The  notable  exception  has  been  In  re 
Shuttletworth,  860  U.S.  36  (1962).  The  his- 
tory of  this  caae  prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  cited  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
discussed  at  length  In  tbe  Staff  Study,  and 
a  summary  1*  aet  forth  at  pp.  22-24  herein, 

^See,  e«.,  BiUeffoa  v.  Sams.  349  P.  2d  859 
(Stb  Clr.  1965). 


State  remedies.  Although  the  original  habeas 
corpus  statute '  in  no  way  conditioned  ha- 
beas corpus  upon  such  prior  exhaustion, 
some  subsequent  Judicial  decisions  read  the 
exhaustion  doctrine  Into  the  law  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  availability  of  the  writ. 
First  and  most  notable  of  these  was  the  case 
of  Ex  parte  Royall,  117  U.S.  241  (1886) .  which 
devised  the  exhaustion  doctrine  In  a  case  in- 
volving a  petition  for  anticipatory  (pre-trial) 
habeas  corpus  In  a  Contracts  Clause  dispute. 

However,  many  anticipatory  habeas  corpus 
decisions  subsequent  to  Royall,  while  recog- 
nizing the  exhaustion  doctrine,  have  held  it 
inapplicable  to  cases  involving  incarceration 
of  persons  attempting  to  exercise  specific 
Federal  rights.*  It  Is  the  view  of  the  Com- 
mittee that,  under  existing  case  law  and 
without  any  additional  legislation.  Federal 
courts  can  and  should  grant  anticipatory 
habeas  corpus  In  clvU  rights  cases  without 
requiring  exhaustion  of  State  remedies." 

There  seems  also  to  be  confusion  In  the 
cases  as  to  the  scope  and  effect  of  the 
exhaustion  doctrine  upon  post-convlctlon 
habeas  corpus,  now  governed  by  28  U.S.C. 
§  2254,  which  explicitly  requires  that  State 
remedies  must,  in  most  cases,  be  exhausted 
before  habeas  corpus  may  be  obtained  after 
Judgment  In  a  State  court.  The  Reviser's 
Note  (1948)  to  this  provision  states  that 
"this  new  section  is  declaratory  of  existing 
law  as  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court."  How- 
ever, Section  2254  Itself  provides  that  the 
exhaustion  doctrine  Is  inapplicable  if  there 
exist  "circumstances  rendering  such  [State] 
process  Ineffective  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  prisoner,"  " 

We  suggest  that  present  civil  rights  ex- 
perience In  the  South,  as  well  as  recent  Fed- 
eral ClvU  rights  legislation,  indicates  clearly 
that  such  circumstances  do  exist  and  should 
be  Judicially  recognized.  Therefore  the  Com- 
mittee feels  that  Federal  District  Courts  now 
have  the  authority,  without  further  legisla- 
tion, to  hold  that  the  exhaustion  require- 
ment of  Section  2254  is  Inapplicable  after,  Cks 
well  as  before.  Judgment  In  civil  rights  cases 
where  the  denial  of  governing  Federal  rights 
iB  patent." 

C.   Removal 

Federal  removal  Jurisdiction  dates  from 
the  founding  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  the 


•Act  of  February  5,  1867,  Ch.  28,  %  1,  14 
Stat.  385-86. 

"  See.  e.g.,  Cunningham  v.  Neagle,  135  U.S. 
1  (1890):  Ohio  V,  Thomas,  173  U.S.  276 
(1899);  In  re  Loney,  134  U.S.  372  (1890);  In 
re  Sam  Kee,  31  Fed.  680  (C.CNXt.  CtH.  1887); 
and  In  re  Lee  Sing,  43  Fed.  359  (C.C.N.D. 
Cal.  1890). 

"  I>articularly  ■with  reepect  to  rights 
claimed  under  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
the  cases  arising  under  the  Commerce 
Clause,  analyzed  in  the  Staff  Study,  are  prece- 
dent that  in  prosecutloits  interfering  with 
an  important  Federal  interest,  a  petition  may 
be  granted  before  trial.  See  generally,  Am- 
sterdam, Criminal  Prosecutions  Affecting 
Federally  Guaranteed  Civil  Bights:  Federal 
Bemxxval  and  Habeas  Corpus  Jurisdiction  to 
Abort  State  Court  Trial,  113  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
793,  882-908  (1965). 

^^  Section  2254  is  set  forth  In  Appendix 
B  hereto. 

"If  application  for  bail  pending  exhaus- 
tion in  the  State  courts  is  denied,  the  Fed- 
eral habeas  court  may  deem  exhaustion  com- 
pleted. In  re  Shuttlesworth,  369  U.S.  35 
(1962).  See  also  Johnston  v.  Marsh,  227  F. 
2d  528  (3d  Clr.  1955);  United  States  v.  Ham- 
ilton, 3  U.S.  (3  Dall.)  17  (1795).  Even  ap- 
peal is  not  required  where  prisoners  are  held 
for  petty  offenses  and  numerous  prosecutions 
are  Ukely  to  be  pressed  In  the  State  courts — 
typical  ClvU  rights  situations.  Ex  parte  Kief- 
fer,  40  Fed.  399  (C.C.D.  Kan.  1889);  Col- 
lins V.  Frisbie,  189  F.  3d  464  (6th  Clr.  1951), 
affd,  343  XJ£.  519  (1952) . 
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vary  flnt  Judldary  Act  pawed  by  Congrw 
Mtttkorlaact  remoTtJ  of  sp«clfle«l  pIjmm  of 
eaatm  to  the  Federal  court*."  CX>n«7eas  from 
time  to  tune  thereafter  baa  eni&rged  Fed- 
■ral  remoTal  Jurtedlctlon  to  meet  new  sltu*- 
tlo«M  which  Memad  to  require  speclaJ  con- 
sideration. 

In  1880.  Congresa  enacted  the  ClvU  RlghU 
Act,  which  waa  dealgned  to  give  the  freedmen 
the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  laws  for  the 
secttrlty  of  person  and  property  '•  The  Act 
oontained  procedural  provtaiona  which  ap- 
peared to  authorize  the  removal  to  a  Federal 
court  of  all  civil  and  criminal  caaea  affecting 
persona  who  were  denied  or  could  not  enforce 
in  the  State  oourta  the  rights  granted  by  the 
Act. 

Theee  provisions,  as  subsequently  ex- 
teikded  and  codl&ed.  now  appear  In  28  U  S  C 
I  144S.  The  section  authorizes  removal  of 
criminal  proaecuttons 

"  ( 1 )  Agalnat  any  person  who  la  denied  or 
caiuaot  enforce  In  the  courts  of  such  State  a 
rlcht  under  any  law  providing  for  the  equal 
civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  all  persona  within  the  Jurisdiction  there- 
of: 

(3)  For  any  act  under  color  of  authority 
derived  from  any  law  providing  for  equal 
rights,  or  for  refusing  to  do  any  act  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  Inconalstent  with 
such  law." 

While  this  statutory  grant  of  removal  Juris- 
diction appears  broad  on  Its  (ace,  the  Staff 
Study  clearly  demonatrates  that  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  a  series  of  decisions  which 
culminated  in  1906,  construed  the  grant  so 
narrowly  as  to  render  it  virtually  nugatory 
to  effect  removal  of  cases  arising  in  the  cur- 
rent dvU  rights  struggle  '  These  landmark 
caaee,  and  the  many  lower  court  decisions 
which  followed  them,  apparently  restricted 
Um  right  to  removal  under  sutxHvlslon  i  1 ) 
of  what  is  now  Section  1443  to  those  limited 
situations  where  a  State  constitutional  or 
statutory  provision  Wiis  unconstitutional  on 
lU  face." 

Thus,  these  precedents  served  in  recent 
reported  caaea  to  deny  a  right  to  remove 
where  a  State  statute  or  ordinance,  poeelbly 
▼alld  on  Its  (ace.  was  uucunstltuthjnally  ap- 
plied because  of  purp>ose(ul  and  discrimina- 
tory application  against  Negroes  and  civil 
right*  workers  These  decisions  also  inhibited 
removal  where  arrests  were  made  pursuant 
to  law  laid  down  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
State,  rather  than  by  State  statute  Even 
the  wrongful  actions  of  State  court  Judges 
were  apparently  not  deemed  grounds  (or  re- 
moval under  the  statute  as  thus  construed." 


"Act  of  September  24.  1789  Ch  30  }  12 
1  Stat.  7»-80 

"Act  of  April  9,  18««,  Ch  31,  5  3,  14  Stat 
27. 

"See,  eg.  Vir^nta  v  Rivet.  100  US  313 
( 1880) :  Seal  v  Delaware.  103  US  370  i  1B81  >  . 
Kentucky   v    Powers,  201    U  S    1    il906i. 

■■Ttve  Committee's  research  leads  It  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  opinions  limiting  the 
tbruat  of  the  original  civil  rights  removal 
statute,  which  were  not  in  fact  based  upon 
the  legislative  hutory  of  the  Civil  RigbU  Act 
of  IBM.  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  avail- 
able historical  record  These  caaea  were  de- 
cided long  before  legislative  history  had  be- 
come accepted  as  an  Important  tool  in  the 
Interpretation  of  atatutea.  See  Cox.  Judge 
Lemrned  Hand  and  the  Interpretation  of  Stat- 
ute*. 00  Hat?   L.  Rev   370  11947) 

"Subdivision  (2)  of  Section  1443  has  rare- 
ly been  construed  by  the  courts  Accordingly. 
while  the  door  may  still  be  open  to  a  more 
liberalized  construction  of  this  part  of  the 
statute,  the  Committee  thinks  It  possible  that 
the  thrust  of  the  subdivision  will  be  re- 
strlct«d  to  situations  where  Federal  ofBcrrs. 
or  perhaps  private  citizens,  were  actually  dis- 
charging a  Federal  duty,  as  distinguished 
from  exercising  a  Federal  ngtit.  at  the  time 
of  their  arrests.  See  discussion  in  Sere  York 


Tbeae  reatrlctlve  prwcedenta  were  eatab- 
llahed  In  a  totally  different  Constitutional 
and  legal  atmoaphere  when,  for  example,  a 
State's  provision  of  "separata  but  equal"  fa- 
cllltlea  for  Negroes  was  deemed  an  acceptable 
Constitutional  practice  "  And  they  were  de- 
cided long  prior  to  the  time  that  Congress 
manifested  its  recent  clear  Intent  to  enact 
into  law  specific  statutory  guarantee*  of 
substantive  civil  rights.'*  However,  whatever 
the  background  or  explanation,  the  Commit- 
tee has  concluded  that  Section  1443,  as  In- 
terpreted by  these  controlling  decision* 
rendered  some  60  or  more  years  ago,  does  not 
speak  adequately  to  the  serious  problem  of 
the  administration  of  Justice  now  existing  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  This  appears 
clear  from  the  fact  that  until  recently,  a 
remand  to  the  State  court  was  ordered  in 
virtually  every  reported  civil  rights  removal 
case,  and  the  right  to  remove  to  a  Federal 
court  waa  thus  effectively  and  definitively 
frustrated 

A  dramatic,  but  not  atypical,  example  Is 
found  In  Barnes  v  Ctty  of  Danitlle.  337  F  3d 
579  1 4th  Clr  1964),  where  a  group  of  civil 
rights  demonstrators  were  unsuccessful  in 
removing  their  arrest  cases  to  the  Federal 
court  under  Section  1443  The  submission 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
District  Court  showed  that  the  State  court 
Judge  had  actually  been  In  the  streets  at- 
tempting to  disperse  the  demonstrators,  car- 
ried a  gun  to  court,  had  otherwise  displayed 
prejudice  agal:ist  the  defendants,  and  had 
tried  to  Intimidate  the  defendants  and  other 
Negro  citizens  frDm  any  further  exercise  o( 
their  Constitutional  rights  Nonetheless.  Sec- 
tion 1443,  as  Interpreted,  waa  found  not  Ui 
Justify  a  removal  of  this  case  to  a  Federal 
court 

In  another  landmark  case  described  in  de- 
tail In  the  Staff  Study  isee  pp  22  24,  infra), 
a  Negro  minister  prominent  In  the  civil  rights 
struggle  was  convicted  of  disturbing  the 
peiure  on  absolutely  no  evidence  but  was  re- 
quired to  spend  more  than  five  years  in  a 
m&salve  legal  battle  to  vindicate  his  rights 
In  the  course  o{  this  strungle,  he  had  to  ap- 
pear no  lees  than  16  separate  times  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts  A  right  t.->  remove  this 
ctse  at  an  early  stage  would  clearly  have 
effectively  served  the  Interests  of  Justice 

In  still  anuther  series  of  c.^es.  the  Jnckson 
I  Miss  I  Freedom  Riders  were  compelled  to 
spend  four  years  In  the  c«)urt«  at  great  legal 
expense  in  '.>rder  to  overturn  their  convlc- 
tlon.i  This  long  striiggle  was  necessary  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
previously  dechired  the  statute  underlying 
the  arrests  to  be  unconstitutional  *■  Here 
again  a  liberal  removal  statute  would  hnve 
achieved  Justice    speed  and  finality 

There  have  been  few  opportunities  In  re- 
cent years  to  urge  the  Supreme  Court  to 
reverse  the  aforemenlUjned  long  course  of 
restrictive  Judicial  Interpretation  ajid  appli- 
cauon  o{  the  thrust  o(  Section  1443  Until 
the  Civil  RlghU  Act  uf  1964  (or  many  years 
orders  of  Federal  courts  remanding  civil 
rights  cases  to  the  State  courts  were  not 
appealable  As  a  result  of  the  new  appeal 
provisions  of  the   1964  Act  "   there  la  a  gUm- 


V     Galarntion.   342   F    2d   255    (2d   Or     196S), 
cert   denied   380  U  S   977 

•Compare  Plesty  v  Ferguson,  163  US  537 
(18961.  with  Brovn  v  Board  of  Education, 
347  U  S    483    i  1954  i 

•  See.  e  g  .  Civil  Rights  Act  o(  1964,  78  Stat 
241.      42      use        Jl  20OOa   2(X»0h-b.      Voting 
Rights  Act  .)(  1965,  79  Stat   437 

"Bailey  v    Patterson,  36C  U  S    31    il962) 

"  The  Committee  s  recommendations  In- 
clude technical  changes  in  tJie  1964  provi- 
sion, to  clan(y  the  basis  for  appeal  or  re- 
mand orders  isee  Sew  York  v  Galarmson. 
lup'a  n  17  I  and  to  make  denials  to  remand 
also  appealable  in  civil  rights  cases  In  the 
interests  of  (alrneas  to  the  State  and  greater 


mer  of  evldenoe  that  some  lower  court*  are 
seeking  to  find  some  way  to  make  Section 
1443  fill  Its  original  purpose."  The  Com- 
mittee has  concluded,  however,  that  these 
piecemeal  effort*  to  erode  the  line  of  ancient 
Supreme  Court  precedents,  followed  by  lower 
court  rulings  for  some  60  years,  will  be  time- 
consuming,  expensive,  and  may  ultimately 
fall  on  the  basis  of  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  store  decisis  In  our  judgment,  continued 
delay  In  this  area  will  only  foster  disrespect 
for  law  and  order  as  an  effective  method  to 
achieve  equal  civil  right*  for  all. 

With  many  removal  cases  pending  in  the 
courts,  the  Committee  feels,  as  noted  earlier, 
that  it  would  be  Inappropriate  to  attempt 
modification  of  the  original  language  of  sub- 
divisions |1)  and  (2)  of  Section  1443  at  this 
time  Accordingly,  the  Committee  proposes 
the  addition  of  new  subdivisions  to  Section 
1443,  providing  that  the  defendants  may  re- 
move to  the  Federal  court  any  state  criminal 
prosecution 

•■(3)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exer- 
cise, of  any  right  granted,  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Civil  Right*  Act  of  1964.  or  of 
any  other  right  granted,  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  the  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin:   or 

'  (4)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exer- 
cl.se  of  any  right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assem- 
ble secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  when  committed  in  fur- 
therance of  any  right  of  the  nature  described 
In  subsection   I3i   of  this  section  " 

Some  members  of  the  Committee  Initially 
felt  that  in  the  light  of  the  extension  in  the 


consistency  of  standards  through  appellate 
review  See  proposed  amendments  to  28  U5.C. 
I  1447(d) ,  in  Appendix  A  and  B 

»=  See.  e  g  .  Rachel  v  Georgia.  342  F  2d  33fi 
(5th  Clr  1966 1,  cert  granted.  15  LEd.3d  5H 
(indicating  that  removal  may  be  effected 
when  a  Slate  statute,  valid  on  Its  face.  Is  un- 
equally applied  in  violation  of  the  Clvi'. 
RlghU  Act  of  1964):  Peacock  v  City  of 
Grei-nuood.  347  F  2d  679  (5th  Clr  1965 1 
cert  granted  15  LEd  2d  464  (19661  (Indi- 
cating  that  removal  may  be  effected  where  it 
is  proved  that  the  accused  was  deprived  I'f 
his  equal  civil  righu  by  virtue  of  an  arre,>.t 
made  for  reasons  of  racial  discrimination  i : 
Cox  V  Louisiana.  348  F  3d  760  (5th  Clr  1965  i 
(indicating  that  removal  was  Justified  where 
the  State  court  proeecution  waa  deliberately 
designed  to  frustrate  the  protective  mandate 
o(  the  Supreme  Court):  Mctteans  v  Mayors 
Court.  347  F  Supp  606  (MD  Ala  1965)  (in- 
dicating that  removal  was  Justified  where  the 
police  made  harrassment  arrests  of  civil 
rights  workers  engaged  In  peaceful  and  law- 
ful picketing:  a  local  parade  ordinance  and 
State  statute  relating  to  reckless  driving  were 
held  unconstitutional  as  applied  to  these 
defendants)  For  argumentation  supportlnc 
a  more  lit)eral  interpretation  of  the  present 
civil  righu  removal  statute,  see  Amsterdam 
Criminal  Prosecution  Affecting  Federally 
Guaranteed  Civil  Rights  Federal  Removal 
and  Habeas  Corpus  Jurisdiction  to  Abort 
State  Court  Trials,  113  U.  of  Pa.  L.  Rev.  793. 
851   83   (1965) 

However  in  Commonwfalth  of  Vrjinio  v 
Wallace.  No  9462.  and  Baines  v  City  of 
Danville  No  9080,  both  decided  January  21 
1966  by  the  Fourth  Circuit,  the  court  re- 
fused to  order  removal  on  two  grounds 
first  that  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendment 
righu  generally  are  not  within  the  protec- 
tion of  the  present  removal  statute,  and  sec- 
ond that  the  inability  to  enforce  one's  right 
in  the  State  court  must  be  shown  with  cer- 
tainty In  both  cases,  the  court  held  that  the 
Rives — Poicers  line  of  cases  (supra  n  15)  are 
still  good  law  and  noted  that  when  Congress 
made  remands  appealable.  It  did  not  seek  to 
change  the  scope  of  the  removal  statute. 
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definition  of  removable  caaes  being  recom- 
mended, the  procedure  for  removal  might  be 
restricted  In  two  reepecu.  They  suggested 
that  removal  should  no  longer  be  automatic 
upon  filing  appropriate  papers,  but  should 
require  an  order  of  the  District  Cotirt  upon 
an  evidentiary  showing.  They  also  believed 
that  remand  orders  should  not  be  appealable 
as  of  right,  as  the  1964  Act  provided,  but  that 
a  certificate  of  probable  cause  from  a  Dis- 
trict or  Circuit  Judge  should  be  required 
(along  the  lines  of  the  procedure  for  appeals 
in  forma  pauperis) . 

The  Committee  concluded,  however,  that 
the  present  removal  procedure  should  not  be 
restricted  In  either  respect.  Basically,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  burden  of  going 
forward  In  theee  cases  should  be  on  the  State 
prosecutor,  particularly  In  light  of  the  severe 
shortage  of  lawyers  to  handle  clvU  rlgbU 
cases  In  many  areas.  The  establishment  of 
the  conditions  warranting  removal  can  be 
made  upon  the  prosecutor's  motion  to  re- 
mand as  well  as  upon  an  original  petition  for 
removal,  and  the  nature  of  the  showing  to  be 
made  can  best  be  developed  by  case  law  In 
the  course  of  application  of  the  new  juris- 
dictional standard  recommended.  As  to  ap- 
t>eal,  the  Committee  favors  expansion,  rather 
than  contraction,  of  the  right  to  appeal  In 
these  cases  in  order  to  achieve  greater  con- 
sistency of  standards  (see  note  21).  More- 
over, even  though  the  right  to  appeal  a 
remand  order  is  not  limited,  a  stay  of  further 
proceedings  In  the  State  court  continues  to 
be  discretionary. 

In  reaching  1u  conclusion,  the  Committee 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  caveat  expressed 
by  some  members  that  automatic  removal 
might  cause  calendar  problems  by  enlarging 
subetantially  the  caseload  of  the  Federal 
courU.  But  a  consideration  of  these  possl- 
blliUea  in  the  light  of  the  goals  involved 
shows  such  objections  to  be  untenable  for 
many  reasons:  (1)  under  the  present  word- 
ing of  the  removal  statute,  Section  1443  (1) 
and  (2),  many  removal  cases  have  been  filed 
in  recent  years;  (3)  with  the  proposed  liber- 
alized removal  provision,  there  will  be  less 
resort  to  petitions  for  habeas  corpus  or  for 
equitable  relief:  and  (3)  in  any  event,  de- 
prived persons  should  not  be  denied  the  en- 
joyment of  Federally  granted  rlghu  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  because  of  Incon- 
venience to  Judges  or  to  other  litigants." 

The  Committee's  recommended  enlarge- 
ment of  Federal  removal  jurisdiction  is,  we 
believe,  consistent  with  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  century-old  Section  1443,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  problems  of  1066.  It  will  truly 
make  removal  In  genuine  civil  rights  cases 
available  to  those  who  desperately  need  the 
prompt  protection  of  the  Federal  court*,  and 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  existing  rights 
of  the  States  to  try  non-clvll  rlghU  cases  in 
State  courU. 

D.  Injunctive  relief 

Of  all  the  remedies  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee, that  of  Federal  injunction  of  a  State 
prosecution  Is  the  moet  drastic.  Removal 
contemplates  a  trial  In  the  Federal  court  of 
the  State  criminal  charge  removed.  But  Fed- 
eral equitable  relief  would  enjoin  and  there- 
by terminate  the  trial  Iteelf. 

The  pressures  for  such  summary  dlspoel- 
tlon  are  great,  particularly  where  the  prose- 
cutions are  in  conflict  with  plain  or  adjudi- 
cated Constitutional  principles  and  moti- 
vated by  hostility  to  guaranteed  civil  rights. 
In  such  cases  the  delays  In  obtaining  jus- 
tice have  become  notorious.  The  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee,  compiled  a  statis- 
tical analysis  of  all  the  State  criminal  pros- 
ecutions in  Its  files  arising  from  civil  rights 


"See  further  discussion  in  the  article  by 
Amsterdam  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  Review,  supra  n.  23,  at  pagea 
833-36. 


actlvltiea.  That  analysis  Indicated  that  the 
average  time  required  to  complete  action 
within  the  State  court  system,  from  the  date 
of  arrest  tbrougb  the  final  disposition  of  the 
case  by  the  hlgbest  cotirt  of  appeals,  was  20 
months.  It  required  an  additional  0'^ 
months  to  obtain  certiorari  and  a  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court,"  Months  and  years 
therefore  elapee  before  basic  rights  can  be 
vindicated.  During  this  span,  many  defend- 
ant* have  been  incarcerated  or  released  on 
bond  at  great  and  continuing  cost  as  In  the 
Freedom  Rider  cases  in  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi.* Federal  injunction  of  such  prosecu- 
tions, ultimately  determined  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, would  foreclose  the  harassing  ef- 
fect and  purpose  of  these  proeecutlons. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  was  cog- 
nizant that  the  remedy  of  enjoining  a  State 
criminal  prosecution,  and  thus  imposing  an 
absolute  bar  to  that  prosecution,  involves 
considerations  Impinging  uf>on  serious  as- 
pecU  of  our  Federal  system.  This  problem  of 
the  accommodation  of  overlapping  Federal 
and  State  judicial  jurisdiction  occasioned  by 
our  dual  system  of  government  has  pre- 
sented a  perplexing  problem  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  national  history.-*  One  of  the 
earliest  amendments  to  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  was  that  contained  in  Section  5  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1793.  1  Stat.  335.  which  lim- 
ited the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courU 
by  providing: 

"nor  shall  a  writ  of  injunction  be  granted 
to  stay  the  proceeding  in  any  court  of  a 
state  .  .  ." 

In  addition  to  this  statutory  limitation 
upon  the  Federal  Injunctive  power  in  the 
case  of  a  pending  State  proceeding,  the  Fed- 
eral court*,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  have  fre- 
quently abstained  from  enjoining  or  inter- 
fering with  prospective  or  anticipated  State 
prosecutions  or  proceedings."  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  formidable  tradition  In  the  Federal 
system  dictating  extreme  caution  In  the  use 
of  the  Federal  Injunctive  power  vis-a-ms 
threatened  or  actual  State  proceedings  or 
prosecutions. 

Yet,  despite  this  tradition  of  caution,  the 
courts  and  Congress  have  from  time  to  time 
found  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  extend 
Federal  jurisdiction  in  this  area.  Thus,  fol- 
lowing the  ClvU  War,  numerous  exceptions 
were  engrafted  by  judicial  decision  upon  the 
original  Injunctive  prohibition.'*  The  cases 
have  indicated  that  certain  acts  passed  since 
the  enactment  of  the  foregoing  Act  of  1793 


"  It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  em- 
brace several  States,  In  some  of  which  un- 
usual delays  In  civil  rights  cases  have  been 
nominal  or  non-existent.  Moreover,  these 
figures  reflect  only  those  cases  which  have 
been  fully  completed,  and  prosecution  in 
large  numbers  on  account  of  demonstration 
activity  Is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon. 
There  are  over  1,100  current  unclosed  cases 
in  the  Fund  files,  and  the  average  age  of 
these  cases,  even  counting  those  just  begun, 
is  30.3  months, 

"  See  Lusky,  Racial  Discrimination  and  the 
Federal  Law:  A  Problem  in  Nullification,  63 
Col.  L.  Rev.  1183,  1179-1182  (1963). 

»•  See  Toucey  v.  New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.  314 
VS.  118.  129-141  (1941);  Warren,  Federal 
and  State  Court  Interference,  43  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
346  (1930);  Taylor  &  Willis,  The  Power  of 
Federal  Courts  to  Enjoin  Proceedings  in 
State  Courts,  42  Yale  L.  J.  1169  (1933);  Dur- 
fee  &  SIoss,  Federal  Injunction  Against  Pro- 
ceedings in  State  Courts:  Life  History  of  a 
Statute,  30  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1145  (1932):  Note, 
Federal  Power  to  Enjoin  State  Court  Pro- 
ceedings, 74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  726  (1961). 

''Douglas  v.  City  of  Jeannete,  319  US.  157. 
163  (1943);  see  also  Wells  v.  Hand,  238  F. 
Supp.  779  (MX).  Ga.,  1965),  afj'd,  382  U.S.  39 
(1966). 

»  See  Wells  Fargo  A  Co.  v.  Taylor,  254  VS. 
176,  183  (1020);  Toucey  v.  New  York  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  supra  n.  26,  at  134-189. 


operated  as  implied  legislative  amendments 
to  the  blanket  prohibition  where  those  sub- 
sequent statutes  expressly  vested  Federal 
courU  with  exclusive  equity  Jurisdiction-'' 
This  doctrine  is  incorporated  in  the  present 
legislative  prohibition  against  Federal  in- 
junction of  State  proceedings,  which  ap{>ears 
m  28  U.S.C.  5  2283,  as  follows: 

"A  court  of  the  United  States  may  not 
grant  an  injunction  to  stay  proceedings  in  a 
State  Court  except  as  expressly  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress,  or  where  necessary  in  aid 
of  iu  Jurisdiction,  or  to  protect  or  effectuate 
its  Judgments." 

The  question  arises  whether  the  equitable 
remedies  specified  by  Federal  statutes  for  the 
protection  of  civil  rights  have  "expressly  au- 
thorized" an  exception  to  the  anti-lnjimc- 
tlon  statute.  It  was  provided  in  1871,  and 
now  incorporated  In  42  U.S.C.   {  1983,  that: 

"Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance",  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjecu,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  righU,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  i>arty  Injured  in  an  action  at  law,  suit 
in  equity,  or  other  proper  proceedings  for  re- 
dress." *> 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Third  Circuit  "  that  42  U.S.C.  5  1983  sup- 
plied the  statutory  basis  for  an  exception  to 
the  prohibition  against  Federal  injunction  of 
State  proceedings;  however,  there  are  de- 
cisions in  the  Pourth."=  Sixth."  and 
Seventh  "  ClrcuiU  to  the  contrary.  Recently 
the  Fifth  Circuit  held  that  the  injunctive  re- 
medy provided  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  constituted  an  express  statutory  excep- 
tion to  the  anti-injunction  statute.* 

In  our  view,  the  present  state  of  the  law 
does  not  adequately  define  or  settle  the  ap- 
propriate occasions  for  the  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral equity  power  where  a  State  proceeding 
or  prosecution  is  brought  In  those  areas  of 
civil  rights  which  the  Committee  deems  en- 
titled to  Federal  remedial  protection.  In  un- 
dertaking to  define  the  appropriate  area  for 
Federal  equitable  intervention  in  such  cases, 
the  Committee  would  propose  to  balance  the 
right  of  the  State  to  enforce  its  criminal  laws 
and  the  right  of  the  accused  to  prompt  ad- 
judication of  his  Federal  Constitutional 
claims  by  extending  the  right  to  an  injunc- 
tion in  certain  narrow  but  highly  significant 
areas  in  civil  rights  cases  subject  to  removal 
on  the  grounds  dlscussec  at  pp.  8-9,  supra. 


"French  v.  Hay,  89  U.S.  (22  Wall.)  238, 
250,  253  (1875)  (two  cases);  Toucey  v.  New 
York  Life  Ins.  Co.,  supra  n.  26,  at  132-134; 
Bowles  V.  Willingham.  321  U.S.  503  (1944); 
Porter  v.  Dicken,  328  VS.  252  (1946), 

■"Act  of  AprU  20,  1871,  Ch.  22,  {  1,  17  Stat. 
13:  R.S.  5  1979:  42  U.S.C.  S  1983. 

''Cooper  V.  Hutchinson,  184  F.  2d  119  (3d 
Clr.  1950) .  On  motions  for  temporary  injunc- 
tions in  TuchTnan  v.  Welch,  42  Fed.  548 
(C.CX).  Kan.  1890),  and  M.  Schandler  Bot- 
tling Company  v.  Welch,  42  Fed.  561  (C.C.D. 
Kan.  1890),  it  was  held  that  the  predecessor 
to  42  U.S.C.  i  1983  provided  the  necessary 
statutory  authorization  for  federal  equity 
Jurisdiction  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
contained  in  the  predecessor  to  28  U.S.C. 
{  2283,  but  on  subsequent  demurrers  the 
temporary  injunctions  were  dissolved  and 
the  bills  dismissed  for  'want  of  equity  in 
Hemsley  v.  Myers,  45  Fed.  283  (C.C.D.  Kan. 
1891). 

"  Baines  v.  City  of  Danville,  337  F.  2d  579 
(4th  Clr.  1964),  cert,  denied,  381  U,S.  939 
(1965). 

«  Self  on  V.  Barry,  233  P.  2d  220  (6th  Clr. 
1956) ,  cert,  denied,  352  VS.  870. 

"Goss  V.  Illinois.  312  P.  2d  257  (7th  Clr. 
1963). 

»  DiliDorth  v.  Riner.  S43  F.  2d  226  (6th  Clr. 
1965) . 
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llMt*  •!«  four  tTpoa  of  drcumsUuicea.  any 
ana  ol  wblob.  In  Uia  t1«w  of  tbe  Ooaimltt««. 
•iMUld  b*  a  aulBclant  condition  pr*c«<l«nt 
m  v&eHk.  e—aa  for  the  exerda*  of  the  Injunc- 
tlva  ptmt  to  atay  the  crunlnal  prooe«<Ung: 

1.  "An  Uaua  deterBolnatlye  of  tna  proceed- 
ing In  favor  of  tbe  pcirty  aeekin^  tbe  In- 
junction baa  been  decided  In  favor  of  tila  oon- 
tantton  In  a  floal  decLilon  in  another  pro- 
eaecUng  artalng  out  of  a  lllce  factual  sltua- 
ttan." 

Tbm  naod  for  an  eztenalon  of  tbe  remedy 
of  eqmtabla  relief  In  thu  type  of  use  is  11- 
luatr*t«d  by  the  litigation  arUing  out  of  the 
at  tbm  Jackaon  rreedom  Riders,  which 
on  May  34.  UMl  when  they  en- 
t«rMl  tb»  "wrong"  waiting  room  at  the  bus 
twmfnal,  ignored  the  request  of  police  to 
IMIT*  It,  and  were  Bureeted  on  charges  of 
b>— ch  of  the  peace  and  conspiracy  to  breach 
tlM  peace.**  The  facta  in  relation  to  each  of 
100  defendants  were  subatantlally  the 
niere  was  no  genuine  dispute  over 
teota.  and  there  was  no  claim  that  any 
Of  tiM  Rldera  had  been  disorderly  in  any 
w»7.  nftoen  white  Protestant  ministers,  on 
tbm  b*ala  of  testimony  not  materially  dlf. 
farcat  from  that  available  in  tbe  other  300 
caaaa.  were  given  a  directed  acquittal  at  a 
trlai  ie  novo  in  the  Hlnda  County  Court. 

In  November,  1063,  all  of  the  other  caaes 
liMl  been  tried  la  the  Municipal  Court  and 
than  tried  d«  novo  before  juries  In  the 
County  Court;  a  number  bad  been  decided 
and  afBrmed  by  the  Circuit  Court  and  some 
of  tbam  bad  been  briefed  in  the  Mlsslaalppl 
Supraaie  Court. 

When  the  fifteen  white  Protestant  minis- 
ten  were  found  not  guilty,  it  meant  that,  as 
regftrds  tbe  other  clvu  rights  defendaxits,  a 
Unal  dacUlon  had  been  made  In  another 
proceeding  arising  out  of  a  like  factual  situa- 
tion which  constituted  a  holding  that  these 
facta  could  not  amount  to  a  violation  of  the 
State's  criminal  Uw.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, tbe  Federal  court  should  have  had 
the  power  to  stay  State  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  other  Jackson  Freedom  Riders. 
BenooTal  would  not  be  the  moat  appropriate 
remedy  here  since  Its  allows  the  proaecutlon 
to  coBtlnua,  and  In  thaae  oaaea  the  proaecu- 
tlooc  should  have  been  terminated. 

a.  "The  statute,  ordinance,  administrative 
regulation  or  other  authority  for  the  pro. 
oeedlng  has  been  declared  unconstitutional 
In  a  final  decision  in  another  proceeding  " 

ag»«Ti  In  the  case  of  the  Freedom  Riders 
Utlgatlon.  the  Federal  DUUlot  Court,  acting 
on  InaAructlona  from  the  Supreme  Court 
(Bailey  v.  Patterson.  300  US  31,  341.  had 
held  the  segregation  statute  underlying  the 
proaecutlon  to  be  unconstitutional  (see  p.  13, 
rupra) .  Tt  Freedom  Riders  who  were  tried 
subsequent  to  this  1962  Federal  court  deci- 
sion were  being  prosecuted  under  this  same 
statute.  It  would  be  a  prosecution  under  a 
statute  which  bad  been  declared  unconsti- 
tutional In  a  final  decision  in  another  pro- 
ceeding. Such  a  factual  situation  would  cer- 
tainly Jtutlfy  a  Federal  court's  having  the 
to  enjoin  and  further  steps  being 
to  prosecute  the  criminal  proceeding 

3.  "Tbe  statute,  ordinance.  sdmlnXstratlve 
regulation  or  other  authority  for  the  proceed- 
ing Is.  on  Its  face,  an  unconstitutional 
abridgement  of  the  rights  to  freedom  of 
spsech.  or  of  tbe  preae,  or  of  tbe  people  to 
peaceably  asaemhle".  or 

4.  "Tbe  proceeding  was  instituted  for  the 
purpoee  oi  discouraging  the  p&rtlea  or  others 
froca  eKerclsing  rlghte  at  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  tbe  press,  or  of  the  people  to  peaoeahly 


The  OoiBinittee  further  reoommends  that 
In  the  elvU  rights  cases  made  subject  to  re- 
moval, the  remedy  of  equitable  reUaf  also  be 
made  available  where  either  of  the  above  two 
criteria  recently  laid  down  by  tbe  Supreme 
Court  In  XJotn broit iki  v  Pflster  "  are  met. 
The  Court  there  autborlaed  Federal  Injunc- 
tive relief  against  a  threiueoed  prosecution 
by  the  State  of  LoolaLaua  of  oSctals  of  tlie 
S4Mithern  Conference  lECducatlonal  Fund  for 
violation  of  statutes  '  JuaciOably  attacked  on 
their  face  as  abridging  free  expression,  ur 
as  applied  for  the  purpoee  of  discouraging 
protected  activities  "  "  Statutory  codification 
of  Z^ombrotr.ffct  v  Pflster  will  serve  to  stabilize 
the  rule  of  that  case  and  to  provide  Federal 
d;s-rlct  Courts  with  re-enforced  guide-lines 
Acc<jrdiagly  the  Committee  has  proposed  the 
two  additional  bases  lor  Kederal  equitable 
relief  quoted  above 

In  addition  to  urging  the  statutory  crea- 
tion of  tbe  aforementioned  four  categorlea  of 
cases  where  the  exercise  of  Federal  Injunctive 
power  la  appropriate,  the  Committee  further 
recommends  tbe  abolition  of  the  Judicially 
created  abstention  di.)ctrlne  The  Staff  Study 
shows  that  this  doctrine  has  been  frequently 
Invoked  to  bar  or  delay  the  granting  of 
prompt  and  effective  Federal  relief  UuUke 
the  antl-lnjunctlon  statute  Itself,  the  ab- 
stention doc'.rlne  was  a  Judicial  creatltni 
which  has.  in  the  past,  served  to  lead  Federal 
courts  to  defer  to  State  courts  In  tbe  ad- 
judication of  Federal  rights  Abstention  per- 
inl*s  tiie  ftderaJ  court  to  poetpone  the  ex- 
ercise of  Its  Jurisdiction  and  thus  to  deluy 
the  resolution  at  serious  ConsUutlonal  prob- 
lems in  clvU  rights  cases  " 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  grounds  recom- 
mended for  Federal  equitable  relief  are  nut 
eroded  by  requirements  of  exhaustion  of 
State  remedies  such  as  develo{>ed  as  part  of 
the  abstention  doctrtoe.  the  proposed  bill 
provides  that,  where  a  Federal  Injunction  Is 
appropriate  on  the  grounds  mentioned,  the 
relief  Is  not  to  be  denied  or  deferred  by  rea- 
son of  the  availability  of  any  defense  or 
remedy  In  the  State  court  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  expiaiuted  Federal  equitable  relief  In 
the  limited  clrcumstancea  deacrlbed  by  the 
Committee  Is  to  provide  expeditious  Federal 
disposition  of  a  pending  State  proceeding.  It 
would  be  Inappropriate  to  require  exhaustion 
of  remedies  In  that  same  State  proceeding 
This  branch  of  tbe  Conuntttee's  reocm- 
mendation  ts  In  accord  with  the  prevailing 
authorities." 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
posed instances  for  the  remedy  of  Federal 
equitable  Intervention  will  be  resorted  to 
only  Infrequently  if  the  Conunittee's  removal 
proposal  Is  adopted.  Bvery  case  In  which  we 
would  authorise  the  grant  of  equitable  relief 
would  also  be  subject  to  removal  under  the 
proposed  removal  statute  However,  if  In  ad- 
dition to  the  grounds  for  removal  there  is 
also  present  one  of  the  explicit  eoodltlons 
warranting  prompt  equitable  relief  discussed 
above,  the  State  proceeding  should  be  en- 
joined Qnally  *• 


'The  following  are  some  of  the  citations 
of  theaa  various  decisions:  Bailey  v.  Patter- 
son. 1D0  F.  Supp.  &08,  SI3-I3  (SJ3.  Miss.  1961) , 
vacated  ana.  rer/i.  300  U.S.  31  (\9«2);  306  F 
Supp.  67  (SX>.  Miss.  1963),  rev'd  <n  port.  333 
T.  ad  aoi  (Sth  Clr.  1003).  cert.  (Unled  mb 
nom.  City  of  Jackaon  t.  BofJ^y,  378  U3.  910 


"380  US  4'79  1 1965  I.  see  also  Cameron  v 
Johnson.  344  F  Supp  846.  located  and  re- 
manded. 3t\C  9   741  I  1965 » 

*  Dom,bTOv:sk\  v  Pflster,  supra  n  37  at  380 
US    4S0  90 

"See  discussion  In  Lusky.  Racial  DUcrim- 
iTiatton  and  the  Federal  Laic  A  Problern  tn 
NulUflcation.ea  Col   I.  Rev.  1163    1177  ( 1963  t. 

•See  Lane  v  Wilson.  307  US  268  (1930i: 
Mills  V  Board  of  Education,  30  F  Supp  24S 
(D  Md.  1939).  Thompson  v  Glbbes.  60  F 
Supp  873  (EX).  SC.  1943),  Stapleton  v  *fit- 
c/ieZZ.  60  F  Supp  31  (D.  Kan  1945),  appeal 
dismissed  rub  nom.  Mitchell  v  McElroy,  336 
US.  690.  see  also  Hayue  v  CIO.  301  V  S  496 
(19391 

'■  A  possible  correlation  between  the  two 
remedlee  may  arise  In  a  Freedom  Rider  sit- 
uation, where  arrests  are  made  and  trials 
held  over  a  period  of  weeks   It  is  conceivable 


rr.  vraCT  or  pmorosiD  azvisioMa  om  am 

aCTUAI.   CASS 

On  October  30,  1068,  the  Reverend  Fr«d 
Shuttlasworth,  a  Negro  dvil  rights  leader, 
walked  to  a  Birmingham,  Alabama,  bus  stop 
with  a  group  of  Negroes.  When  tbe  bus  ar- 
rtved.  all  but  Shuttlasworth  boarded  it  and 
took  seats  in  the  front  section.  There  was  a 
city  ardlnaiu;e.  only  six  days  old,  which  au- 
thorlised  the  bus  system  to  make  Its  own 
seating  regulations  and  provided  that  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  was  a  breach 
of  the  peace  The  bus  company  immediately 
adopted  regulations  requiring  segregated 
seating,  and  the  Negroes  acted  to  test  this 
new  maneuver  which  had  the  purpoee  of 
avoiding  desegregation.  The  driver  of  the  bus 
ordered  the  Negroes  to  move  to  the  rear  of 
tbe  biu.  which  they  refused  to  do.  All  of 
them,  including  Shuttlesworth,  who  was  still 
on  the  sidewalk,  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
breach  of  the  peace,  conspiracy  to  break  the 
peace  and  disorderly  conduct.  On  October  23. 
Shuttlesworth  and  the  other  Negroes  were 
convicted  of  disorderly  conduct  in  the 
Recorder's  Court  and  varying  sentences  were 
given.  Including  one  of  B3  days  In  Jail  at  hard 
labor  for  Shuttlesworth. 

That  this  criminal  prosecution  of  Shuttles- 
worth  was  obviously  to  thwart  and  frustrate 
tbe  exercise  by  him  and  others  of  civil  rights 
was  shown  more  than  flTS  years  later  in  a 
decision  of  the  Federal  District  Court.  On 
December  13.  1963.  that  court  released  Shut- 
tlesworth in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding. 
s'.atlng 

"The  court  finds  no  evidence  whatever  In 
the  record  to  support  the  conviction  of  peti- 
tioners, and,  uiKler  the  compulsion  of  the 
authority  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  Thompnon  v 
The  City  of  LouitviUe.  tupra,  has  no  alter- 
native except  to  conclude  that  the  convic- 
tions are  void  and  without  force  and  effect . 
since  as  tbe  court  there  aaid  '}u»t  aa  convic- 
tion upon  a  charge  not  made  would  be  sheer 
denial  of  due  proceaa'  so  Is  It  s  violation  of 
due  proceas  to  convict  and  punish  a  man 
without  evidence  of  his  guilt."  Bhuttlerworth 
V  Moore,  0  Race  Rel  L  Rep.  107  (ND  Ala 
1963) 

Under  the  ancient  removed  precedents  dis- 
cussed earlier  this  criminal  proaecutlon  could 
probably  not  have  been  removed  initially  to 
the  Federal  court  since  the  ordinance  under 
which  Shuttleawortb  waa  convicted  waa  not 
discriminatory  on  Ita  face.  However,  under 
the  Civil  Rlghta  Procedure  Act  recoounended 
by  tbe  Oocnmlttee  herewith,  removal  would 
have  been  authorised  since  the  prosecution 
was  on  account  of  acts  coming  within  the 
definition  of  the  proposed  subdlrlslons  (3) 
and  (4)  of  Section  1443.  Promptly  after  re- 
moval, the  defendant  might  have  had  the 
case  dismissed  because  bis  acts  were  pur- 
suant to  vested  civil  rights.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing five  years  to  effect  protection  of  his  civil 
rights,  Shuttlesworth  might  have  secured 
such  protection  within  a  matter  of  months 
It  Is  this  speed  whlc>  the  proposed  rentovnl 
revision  would  bring  to  Federal  process  for 
vindicating  tbs  substantive  rights  granted 
by  the  Constitution  and  Federal  statutes. 

On  July  20.  1060.  after  Shuttlesworth  » 
conviction  had  been  aOrmed  by  the  County 
Court  of  Alabama  and  he  had  appealed  to 
the  Intermediate  Stale  appellate  court,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  held  that  the  ordinance  under  which 
he  was  convicted  waa  unconstitutional."  Un- 
der the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Procedure  Act, 
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that  the  first  group  arrested  might  remove 
and  obtain  a  final  adjudication  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  statute  under  which  the 
arrests  were  made.  If  the  State  continued  to 
press  the  prosecutions,  an  Injunction  would 
be  available. 

"  Bornan  v   Birmingham  Trantit  Company, 
280  F  3d  531,  633  (6th  Clr.  1960). 


Shuttlesworth  could  then  have  secured  an 
order  from  the  Federal  court  enjoining  any 
further  State  criminal  proceedings.  How- 
ever, under  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
because  of  the  anti- Injunction  statute  and 
decisions  thereunder,  Shuttlesworth  could 
not  stay  further  States  court  proceedings 
and  continued  to  be  Involved  In  protracted 
proceedings  In  the  State  courts  until  Decem- 
ber 13.  1063,  when  the  District  Court  finally 
granted  habeas  corpus. 

A  summary  of  the  Shuttlesworth  litiga- 
tion, since  his  arrest  for  disorderly  conduct 
on  October  20,  1958,  shows  tbe  following:  He 
made  numerous  court  appearances,  divided 
as  follows:  6  In  the  State  court  to  review 
his  conviction  directly;  3  in  the  Federal 
court  to  obtain  an  injunction;  3  in  the  State 
court  seeking  collateral  review  and  ball;  1 
in  the  Federal  court  to  obtain  ball;  and 
4  In  the  Federal  court  to  secure  release  on 
habeas  corpus.  In  addition  to  the  five  years 
Involved  with  this  court  litigation,  he  served 
34  days  In  Jail,  had  to  pay  money  for  ball  and 
had  to  be  afforded  legal  services  of  a  value 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  This  gross  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  would  have  been  pre- 
vented If  the  Committee's  recommendations 
for  statutory  amendments  had  then  been  in 
force. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  is  of  tbe 
opinion  that  the  Congress  should  consider 
and  enact  Improvements  In  the  Federal  re- 
medial statutes  applicable  to  civil  rights 
cases  along  the  lines  discussed  herein.  The 
Committee's  draft  of  a  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Procedure  Act,  annexed  in  bill  form  as  Ap- 
pendix A,  Is  believed  to  represent  a  carefully 
limited  extension  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  to 
protect  the  vital  Federal  Interest  at  stake  in 
State  prosecutions  for  civil  rights  activity, 
without  unduly  hampering  the  States  In  the 
discharge  of  their  legitimate  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law. 

Apptndix  a 
[Proposed  bill,  SOth  Cong.,  second  seas.] 

S. 

[H.R. 1 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
[In  the  House  of  Representatives] 

,  1966 

Mr.  Introduced   the  following  bill; 

which     was     referred     to     the     Committee 
on  

A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  district 
courU  of  the  United  States  over  certain 
classes  of  removed  cases  and  to  provide  in- 
junctive relief  In  certain  cases,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Procedure 
Act." 
Sec  3.  Findings  and  purpose. 

(a)  The  Congress  has  over  the  last  century 
adopted  legislation  declaring,  protecting,  and 
granting  various  civil  right  to  citizens.  It  ts 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  some  citizens  seek- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  these  declared 
rights  have  been  subjected  to  lengthy  and 
expensive  criminal  prosecutions  Instituted  to 
deter  them  from  attempting  to  obtain  their 
civil  rights.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  proper  means  to  correct  this  unlaw- 
ful activity  Is  to  vest  appropriate  jurisdiction 
In  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  pre- 
venting reprisals  against  those  who  seek  to 
end  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  3.  Removal  of  causes. 

(a)  Section  1443  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is   amended   by  substituting  a 


semi-colon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
aectlon  (3)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections  : 

"(3)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exer- 
cise, of  any  right  granted,  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1964,  or  of 
any  other  right  granted,  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  the  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin;  or 

"(4)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exer- 
cise, of  any  right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  as- 
semble secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  when  committed  in 
furtherance  of  any  right  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (3)  of  this  section." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1447  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(d)  An  order  remanding  a  case  to  the 
State  court  from  which  it  was  removed  Is 
not  reviewable  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  except 
that  an  order  remanding  a  case  to  tbe  State 
court  from  which  it  was  removed  pursuant 
to  section  1443  of  this  title  shall  be  appeal- 
able as  a  final  decision  tinder  section  1201 
and  an  order  denying  remand  of  a  case  re- 
moved pursuant  to  section  1443  shall  be  ap- 
pealable as  an  Injunction  of  proceedings  in 
the  State  court  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1292," 

Sec.  4.  Injimctlon  of  State  proceedings. 

Section  1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42 
U.S.C.  1983)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  section  and  by  adding 
at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(b)  Such  redress  shall  Include  the  grant 
of  an  Injunction  to  stay  a  proceeding  in  a 
State  court  where  such  proceeding  was  in- 
stituted for: 

(1)  Any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise,  of 
any  right  granted,  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  of  any  other 
right  granted,  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  on  accovmt  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin;  or 

(2)  Any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise,  of 
any  right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble 
secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  when  committed  In  further- 
ance of  any  right  of  tbe  nature  described  In 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  subsection; 

and  where: 

(I)  An  Issue  determinative  of  the  pro- 
ceeding in  favor  of  the  party  seeking  the 
Injunction  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  his 
contention  in  a  final  decision  in  another 
proceeding  arising  out  of  a  like  factual 
situation; 

(II)  The  statute,  ordinance,  administrative 
regulation  or  other  authority  for  the  pro- 
ceeding has  been  declared  unconstitutional 
in  a  final  decision  in  another  proceeding; 

(ill)  The  statute,  ordinance,  administra- 
tive regulation  or  other  authority  for  the 
proceeding  is,  on  Its  face,  an  unconstitutional 
abridgement  of  the  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press  or  of  the  people  to 
peaceably  assemble;  or 

(Iv)  The  proceeding  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  the  parties  or  others 
from  exercising  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably 
assemble. 

"(c)  In  an  action  seeking  an  injunction 
under  subsection  (b)  the  court  shall  not 
deny  or  defer  relief  on  the  ground  that  a 
defense  or  remedy  In  the  State  courts  Is 
available." 

Appendix  B 

Present  Text  of  Relevant  STATtrrxs  WriH 

Proposed  Revisions  Included 

(Matter  added  Is  Italicized,  and  matter  to 
be  omitted  Is  bracketed.) 


TITLZ    38,17.8.   CODE 

{  1443.  Civil  Rights  cases 

Any  of  the  following  clvU  actions  or  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  commenced  In  a  State 
court  may  be  removed  by  the  defendant  to 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  It  is  pending: 

(1)  Against  any  person  who  is  denied  or 
cannot  enforce  in  the  courts  of  such  State 
a  right  under  any  law  providing  for  the 
equal  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  all  persons  within  the  jtirlsdlc- 
tion  thereof; 

(2)  For  any  act  under  color  of  authority 
derived  from  any  law  providing  for  equal 
rights,  or  for  refusing  to  do  any  act  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  such  law[.]; 

(3)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise, 
of  any  right  grantedr,  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  of  any  other 
right  granted,  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  latcs  of  the  United  States 
against  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin;  or 

(4)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exer- 
cise, of  any  right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  as- 
semble secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  when  committed  in 
furtherance  of  any  right  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (3)  of  this  section. 

i  1447.  Procedure  after  removal  generally 

(a)  In  any  case  removed  from  a  State 
court,  the  district  court  may  Issue  all  neces- 
sary orders  and  process  to  bring  before  It  all 
proper  parties  whether  served  by  process  is- 
sued by  the  State  or  otherwise. 

(b)  It  may  require  the  petitioner  to  file 
with  Its  clerk  copies  of  all  records  and  pro- 
ceedings In  such  State  court  or  may  cause 
the  same  to  be  brought  before  it  by  writ  of 
certiorari  Issued  to  such  State  court. 

(c)  If  at  any  time  befca-e  final  judgment 
it  appears  that  the  case  was  removed  im- 
providently  and  without  Jurisdiction,  the 
district  court  shall  remand  tbe  case,  and 
may  order  the  payment  of  just  costs.  A  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  order  of  remand  shall  be 
mailed  by  its  clerk  to  the  clerk  of  the  State 
court.  The  State  court  may  thereupon  pro- 
ceed with  such  case. 

(d)  An  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State 
court  from  which  it  was  removed  Is  not  re- 
viewable on  appeal  or  otherwise,  except  that 
an  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State  court 
from  which  it  was  removed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1443  of  this  title  shall  be  [reviewable  by 
appeal  or  otherwise]  appealable  as  a  final 
decision  under  section  1291  and  an  order 
denying  remand  of  a  case  removed  pursuant 
to  section  1443  shall  be  appealable  as  an  in- 
junction of  proceedings  in  the  State  court 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1292. 

5  2241.  Power  to  grant  writ 

(a)  Writs  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  granted 
by  the  Supreme  Couj^,  any  justice  thereof, 
the  district  courts  and  any  circuit  judge 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The 
order  of  a  circuit  judge  shall  be  entered  In 
the  records  of  the  district  court  of  the  dis- 
trict wherein  the  restraint  complained  of 
is  had. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  a  prisoner  unless — 

•  «  •  •  • 

(3)  He  is  in  custody  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United 
Stetes; 

•  «  •  •  • 

§  2354.  State  custody:  remedies  in  State 
Courts 
An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  Judgment  of  a  State  court  shall  not  be 
g^nted  unless  It  appears  that  the  applicant 
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haa  iXbAUsted  4b«  T«n>e41e«  available  In  tbe 
oourta  of  tbe  StaM.  or  tte4  ttMpe  la  «lUMr  an 
■Iwiw  ct  BTAlialila  atkta  eorraotty*  prooeu 
or  Mm  Tir*^^*"^  of  ttrcuamtMiaam  randerlnc 
taaSaetlTa  to  protact  ttM  ilchta 

JLM  ^ppHoant  ataaU  not  be  AemtaM  to  hare 
axbAuated  tbe  reme<Uaa  availabla  la  ttaa 
eoorto  at  tbe  State.  wltbLa  tbe  meaning  of 
ttkta  iwtlnn.  U  tM  baa  tbe  rtgbt  under  tbe 
lanr  of  tbe  State  to  raiae,  by  any  available 
pcooariui«.  ttkB  quaatton  preaented. 
I  2an.  Stay  or  State  court  proceedlnga 

A  court  of  tbe  United  States  may  not  grant 
•a  InJVBCtloB  to  stay  proceedlnga  In  a  State 
floort  isoept  ^  ezpreaaly  autborlaed  by  Act 
of  Oongraaa.  or  wbere  neceaaary  Id  aid  of  Ita 
jurladlciton.  or  to  protect  or  effectuate  ita 
Judgmenta. 

TTrlA    48.     US     cool 

I  isas.  CItU  action  for  deptivauon  of  rlgbts 

(m)  Bvery  person  wbo,  under  color  of  any 
■tatiite,  ordinance,  regulation,  cuatom.  or 
Ti-rfT.  at  any  State  or  Terrieory.  subjecu.  or 
•KUM«  to  be  sabjected.  any  cltlaen  of  tbe 
TTmltad  Statea  or  otber  person  wltbln  tbe 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  tbe  deprivation  of  any 
xl^ta.  prtvUegea.  or  Imiaunltlea  secured  by 
ttw  Oofwtltutlan  and  Uws.  Bbaii  be  liable  to 
the  party  injured  la  au  actiun  at  law,  suit  In 
equity,   or   otber   proper   pr'jceedlng   for   re- 


(b)  S-ueh  ndress  «/mU  xncLude  the  grant 
of  •»  tmiunction  to  itay  a  proceeding  tn  a 
Stmts  court  where  such  proceeding  was  in- 
stituted for 

(!)  Any  exercue.  or  attempted  exercUe,  o/ 
any  ri^At  granted,  secwed  or  protected  by 
tK€  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  or  of  any  other 
right  granted,  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Contiitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
mgainat  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin,    or 

(2)  Any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise,  cf 
any  right  to  freedom  of  tpeech  or  of  the  press 
or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  atsembie  se- 
cured bf  the  Constitutiori.  or  laics  of  the 
United  Statea.  when  com-nitted  in  further- 
ance of  any  right  of  the  nature  described  tn 
tubparagraph  (f|   of  thu  subsection. 

and  where 

(<)  An  Issue  deterrnmative  of  the  proceed- 
ing in  favor  of  the  party  seeking  the  miuric- 
tion  has  been  decided  m  favor  of  his  conten- 
tion tn  a  final  deci-non  in  another  proceed- 
ing ariatng  out  of  a  like  factual  situation. 

(U)  The  statute,  ordinance,  administra- 
tive regulation  or  other  authority  for  the 
proceeding  has  been  declared  unconttttu- 
tttmoi  in  a  final  decision  tn  ai%other  proceed- 
ing: 

(ttt)  The  statute,  ordinance,  mdminutra- 
tive  regulation  or  other  authority  for  the 
proceeding  la.  on  its  face,  an  unconstitu- 
tioMoi  abridgement  of  the  rights  to  freedom 
of  apeech  or  of  the  press  or  of  the  people  to 
peaceably  a*.iemble.   or 

(iv)  The  proceeding  teas  Instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  the  parties  or  others 
frvm  exercising  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press  or  of  the  people  to  peooeobiy 
assemble. 

(e)  In  an  action  seeking  an  infunction 
isnder  mtbsection  (b)  the  court  shall  not 
dang  or  defer  relief  on  the  ground  that  a  de- 
fense or  remedy  in  the  State  courts  is  atail- 
abte. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleaMd  once  a^aln  this  year  to  Join 
with  my  colleague  Senator  Kemnkoy  In 
Introducing  this  bill  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  certain  cases  from  State  to 
Federal  courts.  This  bill  Im  the  re«iilt  of 
a  eomprehenalve  study  by  a  committee 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Judge,  Prancls  Rivers.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  were  Lloyd  K.  Oarrlaon, 


president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  J.  Lee  Rankin, 
former  Solicitor  Qeneral  of  the  United 
Statw;  Whitney  North  Seymour,  former 
sresident  of  the  American  Bar  Asaocia- 
tlon;  the  Honorable  Sajnuel  I.  Rosen- 
man,  former  F>ederal  Judge  and  now 
president  of  the  association:  Robert 
Sweet,  now  deputy  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York;  Jack  Greenberg,  head  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund;  and  G. 
Wallace  Bates.  Aaron  Benen^ion.  Robert 
L.  Carter.  John  R.  Fembach,  Murray 
Gordon.  Daniel  Outman.  Robert  H.  Jan- 
over.  J  Robert  Lunney.  Barbara  Scott 
Prelskel.  Hon  Scovel  Richardson,  Alan  U 
Schwartz,  and  Asa  D  Sokolow,  all  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  New  York 
bar. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  allow  removal 
of  certain  caaea  from  State  to  Federal 
court  where  It  Is  alleged  that  State  prose- 
cutlon.s  had  been  Instituted  to  curb  the 
exercise  of  rights  prxiaranteed  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  by  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  a  limited  approach  and 
would  not  authorize  wholesale  removal 
simply  on  the  accusation  that  racial  biae 
was  a  factor  In  the  proeecutlon.  but  It 
would  allow  a  fair  hearing  In  a  Federal 
court  where  such  a  hearing  might  not  be 
available  In  State  courts 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court.  In  two 
ca.ses  from  the  fifth  circuit,  greatly  re- 
stricted the  removal  power,  and  held  that 
the  1806  statute  allowed  removal  only 
In  cases  where  the  SUte  statute  In  qttea- 
tlon  was  patently  unconstltutionaJ.  Jus- 
tice Stewart,  writing  for  the  majority 
however,  specifically  .stated  that  a  broad- 
ening of  the  removal  power  would  be 
within  the  purview  of  Congress. 

I  hope  our  bill  will  receive  the  early 
attention  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery,  In 
connection  with  their  consideration  of 
Jury  reform  legislation  which  both  Sen- 
ator KE>rNEDY  and  I  have  cosponsored. 


.AMENDMENT  OP  THE  ANTIDUMPING 

LAW 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Scott  1,  and 
Senators  Bays.  BeNNmr.  Biblx,  Boc<:;s. 
Brewster,  BRtxDKE,  Blrdick,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Ca«lson.  Clark.  Curtis. 

EhRKSE.N,  DODD,  DOMIWICK.  ERVEW,  FANNIN, 

Hansen,  Hickenlooper,  Imouye,  Kuchel. 
Lausche.  McCarthy.  Metcalt.  Miller. 
Morse.  Moss,  Mundt.  Mttrphy.  Pearson, 
Prouty,  Randolph.  Ribicoff.  Sparjem-an. 
Syiuncton,  Talmadge,  Thurmomd.  Tow- 
er, Yarbohodch.  and  Yotmc  of  Ohio,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Antl-Dumplng  Act  of  1921. 
I  feel  the  introduction  of  this  bill  to 
be  particularly  Important  at  this  time. 
Negotiations  are  presently  t)eing  con- 
ducted— or  liave  already  been  con- 
cluded— In  Geneva  on  an  international 
antidumping  code  This  satellite  agree- 
ment to  the  Kennedy  talks  would  neces- 
sarily encompa.ss  sub.stantlve  changes  tn 
provisions  of  the  1921  act  While  I  have 
been  assured  time  and  time  a^'aln  there 
are  no  substantive  changes  envisioned  In 
the  agreement  and  that  there  will  be  no 
need    for    Implementing    legislation    or 


senatorial  consent  to  an  taitematlonal 
instniment,  I  ftod  this  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. How  does  one  substantively 
modify  a  statute  without  legislation? 

Mr.  President,  much  as  I  respect  the 
Judgment  of  the  OCDce  of  the  Special 
RepreeenLative  for  Trade,  I  submit  that 
the  decision  on  whether  an  agreement 
needs  legislation  to  effect  it,  or  approval 
to  make  it  legal,  remains  In  the  Congress 
and  not  within  the  executive.  I  value  the 
administration's  advice  and  give  It  due 
consideration,  but  when  administration 
advice  takes  the  form  of  deciding  what 
areas  of  trade  agreements  are  not  our 
concern.  I  feel  I  must  stand  up  and  voice 
unequivocal  disagreement.  Is  the  execu- 
tive branch  now  to  supersede  the  function 
of  the  policymaking  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  allow  access  only  to  those 
areas  It  deems  fit?  Must  we  wait  to  see 
here  legislation  by  the  executive  branch 
that  will  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
the  provisions  of  the  1921  act?  I  say  no. 
and  I  feel  that  the  over  40  Senators  who 
have  Joined  me  as  cosponsors  feel  the 
same  wav. 

To  me  this  broader  issue  Is  what  Is  at 
stake  here  today,  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
the  bill  I  am  now  proposing.  This  bin  will 
provide  clarlflcaUon  in  this  area  of  our 
international  trade  policy,  provide 
guidelines  for  investigation  procedures, 
and  define  Just  what  constitutes  injury 

But  I  believe,  in  light  of  what  has  been 
reported  In  the  press  auid  from  what  I 
have  been  told  by  administration  spokes- 
men, that  more  Is  at  stake  here  than  pro- 
viding ourselves  and  our  trading  part- 
ners with  a  responsible  curb  to  unfair 
trade  practices.  What  Is  at  stake  here  is 
the  right  of  the  US.  Congress  to  deter- 
mine where  and  when  It  shall  legislate 
What  Is  at  stake  here  is  the  right  of  the 
US  Congress  to  speak  with  its  compos- 
ite wisdom  In  are€u  that  are  constitu- 
tionally and  tradittonally  its  domain 
What  U  at  stake  here  is  the  beginning  of 
a  movement  within  the  Congress  to  re- 
assert its  rights,  prerogatives,  and.  in- 
deed, its  beholden  duty  to  itself  and  the 
people  it  represents.  What  Is  at  stake 
here  is  a  refusal  by  the  Congress  t^) 
again  and  again  be  presented  with  inter- 
national agreements  the  rejection  of 
which  would  place  the  Executire  In  an 
embarrassing  position.  What  Is  at  stake 
here  Is  the  Congress  firm  declaration  to 
see  eroded  no  further  the  separation  of 
powers  that  has  served  this  country  and. 
Indeed,  the  world  so  well. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  have  we  been 
delinquent  in  providing  discretionary 
powers  to  the  President  to  negotiate  in 
CJeneva?  Have  we  been  delinquent  in 
providing  food  to  starving  peoples  all 
over  the  globe?  Have  we  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  developing  nations 
that  depend  so  heavily  on  banks  and 
funds  we  generously  support?  Is  there 
any  shame  to  be  confessed  by  the  Con- 
gress when  25  years  after  V-E  Day  we 
look  at  the  achievements  of  the  Marshall 
plan?  Where,  Mr.  President,  have  we 
failed  to  respond  to  a  genuine  need  that 
was  presented  to  the  Congress?  I  main- 
tain. Mr.  President,  that  recent  histors- 
shows  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  and  does  respond  in  a  timely  and 
fulsome  manner  when  the  need  Is 
clearly   demonstrated.   The   purpose   of 
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this  bill  la,  therefore,  twofold.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. First,  It  provides  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  put  the  Executive  on  no- 
tice that  the  pendulum  of  power  has 
swung  too  far  in  one  direction  and  will 
begin  to  move  back  where  the  Founding 
Fathers  Intended  It  to  be.  Second,  the 
bill  Itself  provides  clear  ground  rules  for 
antidumping  investigations  and  admin- 
istrative proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  a  fair  and  effective  an- 
tidumping act  is  urgently  needed,  and  it 
is  needed  now  before  there  la  further 
harm  done  to  domestic  Industry  by  the 
dumping  of  imports  Into  our  home  mar- 
kets. Vice  President  Humphrey,  then  our 
distinguished  colleague,  used  these 
words  in  Introducing  the  1963  antidump- 
ing bill: 

The  amendment  I  Introduce  today  doee 
not  alter  the  phUoeophy  of  purpoee  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  In  any  way.  Ita  only  pur- 
pose la  to  make  tbe  act  nM>re  effective  in 
achieving  Its  original  purpoae  and  to  help 
insure  that  International  trade  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  fair  and  equitable  fashion. 

The  word  here  that  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  Mr.  President,  Is  "fair." 
That  is  all  this  bill  seeks  to  Insure  Ameri- 
can industry  and  agriculture.  It  has  been 
the  declared  policy  of  this  country  to  seek 
often  free  but  fair  trade.  The  14  points  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  included  "re- 
moval so  far  as  possible  of  all  economic 
barriers  to  the  establishment  of  quality 
of  trade  conditions  among  nations." 
From  that  time,  despite  the  intervention 
of  World  War  n,  there  has  been  an  ever 
Increasing  degree  of  International  com- 
merce, which  this  past  year  totaled  over 
$200  btlllon.  This  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  spirit  behind  President  Wilson's 
visloD  of  a  lasting  world  peace  underwrit- 
ten, so  to  speak,  by  free  international 
trade  under  an  international  rule  of  law. 
There  have  sprung  from  this  original  vi- 
sion, Mr.  President,  many  institutions 
whose  aim  is  to  encourage  free  but  fair 
trade  in  the  world.  Today  we  have  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  more  recently  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
All  of  these  have  been  made  possible  by 
the  bell^  of  the  United  States  In  the 
soundness  of  the  motivating  ^irlt  made 
possible  by  and  resulting  from  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Conference. 

Mr.  Preflddent,  I  have  purposely  out- 
lined very  briefly  here  progress  made 
in  the  last  half  century  in  liberalizing 
international  trade.  I  feel  the  United 
States,  by  being  in  the  forefront  of  this 
movement,  has  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  it  Is  not  protectionist.  We  wish 
trade  to  become  increasingly  free.  Surely, 
the  powers  granted  to  the  President  un- 
der the  Trade  Expansion  Act  demon- 
strate the  belief  of  the  Congress  in  free 
but  fair  trade.  But  as  one  studies  the 
evolution  of  these  Ideas  and  the  Inatltu- 
tions  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
them,  one  word  oomes  through  ever  and 
ever  more  clearly;  and  that  word  la 
"fair." 

This  then,  Mr.  President,  Is  what  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  through  the  bill 
now  being  offered  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate.  We  are  trying  to  take 
that  important  step  In  Insuring  that  fato: 


and  equitaMe  trade  tmder  an  eventual 
International  rule  of  law  will  indeed  be- 
«ome  a  really,  TWA  act  Is  to  make  clear 
that  we  desire  to  increase  our  commerce 
but  will  not  pesmit  riolatlons  of  equity 
«tandarda  we  demand  of  our  own  indus- 
tries in  domestic  trade.  Surely,  a  look 
at  the  health  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system,  operatlns  under  rules  that 
encourage  rattier  than  discourage  com- 
petition, will  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  the  approach  and  philosophy  em- 
bodied In  this  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  will 
be  to  provide  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Tariff  Commission  with  a  clearer 
definition  of  ^rtiat  constitutes  injury  to 
domestic  industry.  Far  too  often  the 
Commission  has  considered  It  appro- 
priate to  find  Injury  only  to  afford  some 
dying  domestic  Industry  a  measure  of 
equity  against  foreign  dumping.  Far  too 
many  times  there  has  been  real  and  seri- 
ous injury  to  American  Industry  and 
labor  by  unfair  practices  of  producers 
from  abroad  without  appropriate  action 
being  taken  by  the  CommissioiL  The  bill 
thus  elaborates  the  standards  by  which 
injury  is  to  be  recognized  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  These  standards,  I  feel, 
are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  that  gave 
rise  to  antitrust  and  other  unfair  trade 
laws  as  they  have  been  developed  by  the 
Congress,  administered  by  Government 
agencies,  and  adjudicated  by  the  courts. 

Under  tiie  provisions  of  this  bill,  in- 
jury to  domestic  industry  would  exist  If 
dumped  imports  capture  5  p>ercent  of 
total  domestic  sales,  or  are  a  contribut- 
ing cause  of:  first,  a  price  decline  affect- 
ing 50  percent  of  domestic  sales;  second, 
a  5  percent  decline  of  labor;  or  third, 
any  anticompetitive  effects.  This  clari- 
fication should  make  clear  to  the  im- 
porter just  what  would  constitute  injury 
■mi  would  Vesaen  the  chance  of  his  em- 
barking on  a  venture  that  would  prove 
expensive  to  both  him  and  domestic 
industry. 

A  second  provision  of  the  bill  would 
curtail  the  number  of  opportunities  now 
available  to  cireumvent  the  act  by  offer- 
ing exclusive  dealing  arrangements  or 
allowances  for  differences  in  quantity 
discounts  or  eircumstanoes  of  sale  on 
sales  to  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  foreigner's  home  market  sales. 
This  would  be  limited  to  differences  In 
costs  Involved  which  were  actually  taken 
into  accoimt  by  the  seller  in  setting  his 
price. 

A  third  provision  of  the  bill  would  ease 
the  harsh  language  of  the  present  law 
and  permit  the  Treasury  to  determine 
dumping  on  the  basis  of  Information 
other  than  material  volimteered  by  the 
supplier.  Refusal  to  supply  Information 
would  not  be  the  grounds  for  conclusive 
determination  of  dumping,  thus  imme- 
diate sending  the  matter  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  for  injury  determination. 

A  fourth  provision  of  the  bill  would 
require  firm  assurances  from  a  supplier 
that  his  ceasing  to  dump  is  not  just  a 
ploy  to  halt  the  investigations  and  that 
he  will  not  immediately  resume  dumping 
of  the  same  or  another  {H-oduct. 

A  fifth  provision  of  the  bill  would,  In 
effect,  ratify  some  of  the  coneesrions  now 
given  to  the  Importing  community  l^  the 


Treasury.  I  am  referring  particularly  to 
the  revisions  which  would  req\dre  more 
detailed  complaints,  more  spetABc  notioes 
of  investigations,  dlminatlon  in  large 
part  of  the  retroactive  application  of 
dumping  duties  and  the  recognition  by 
by  Treasury  of  a  warranty  by  foreign 
exporters  to  reimburse  XJ3.  Importers  for 
dumping  duties  on  certain  shipments. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  of  the 
bill  would,  I  am  sure,  obviate  present 
confusion  and  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
needless  frustration.  The  bill  Is  moderate 
and  constructive.  Its  thrust,  I  say  again. 
Is  not  toward  protection  but  toward 
fairness  and  equity.  This  bill  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  answering  the  com- 
plaints of  both  domestic  and  foreign  In- 
terests against  the  present  law  and  the 
way  it  Is  being  administered.  Therefore, 
I  feel  that  continued  and  Increased  bi- 
partisan support  should  be  enlisted  to 
make  the  UjS.  Antidumping  Act  a  model 
of  efficiency,  speed,  certainty  and  above 
all,  fairness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

■nie  bill  (S.  1726)  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  CtMimiittee  on  Fi- 


nance. 


INCREASED  NUMBER  OF  JUDGES  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
authorizing  three  additional  Judges  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, five  additional  judges  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, and  two  additional  Judges  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  juvenile  court. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  I  have  made  a  very 
carefiQ  study  of  the  judicial  manpower 
requirements  of  these  courts  and  have 
become  convinced  that  the  number  of 
judges  proposed  in  my  bill  is  minimal. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  10  additional 
judges  proposed  for  these  three  courts 
can  be  utilized  very  fully  and  efficiently 
in  processing  the  business  and  Improving 
the  quality  of  justice  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  this  city's  war  against  crime. 

As  recently  as  yesterday,  a  panel  of 
very  distlngxilshed  District  of  Columbia 
lawyers,  supported  by  the  Judges  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  released  a  study 
and  recommendations  concerning  the 
courts.  Among  these  recommendations 
of  this  distinguished  group  was  the  call 
for  five  additional  judges  for  the  court  of 
general  sessions  and  three  additional 
judges  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals. 

I  regret  that  this  panel  of  distin- 
guished District  of  Coliunbia  lawyers 
and  judges  of  the  UB.  Court  of  Appeals 
did  not  recommend  any  additional  Judi- 
cial manpower  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Juvenile  court.  The  case  backlog  for 
the  juvenile  court  is  a  very  serious  one 
and  should  be  remedied  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  The  study  which  I  just  men- 
tioned urges  that  every  child  brought 
before  the  Juvenile  court  should  have  a 
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lawyer  and  that  any  delinquent  housed 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Receiving 
Rome,  awaiting  a  hearing,  should  be 
brought  before  the  court  sooner  than 
under  the  present  practice  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  in  view  of  these  recom- 
mendations, which  I  believe  are  very 
valid  ones,  the  study  group  did  not  rec- 
ommend additional  Judicial  manpower 
for  the  juvenile  court  In  my  judgment, 
additional  judicial  manpower  for  the 
juvenile  court  is  imperative  Not  only 
shoiild  two  new  judicial  positions  be  au- 
thorized, but  the  White  House  should  act 
without  delay  In  filling  the  vacancy 
which  occurred  in  that  court  In  Novem- 
ber of  last  year 

A  study  undertaken  by  the  Office  of 
Criminal  Justice  of  the  US  Department 
of  Justice,  released  In  October  1966.  en- 
titled "CriminaJ  Justice  In  a  Metropoli- 
tan Court,"  states  that — 

Of  all  th«  problems  facing  the  court,  the 
problem  of  &n  uamanageable  volume  oX 
ia  the  most   immediate. 
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As  Senators  will  recall.  Congress  au- 
thorized five  additional  Judges  for  the 
court  of  genersd  sessions  last  year  The 
additional  judicial  manpower  authorized 
last  year  for  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions has  been  helpful,  though  it  does 
not  meet  the  present  or  future  require- 
ments of  that  court  Again.  I  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  nom- 
inate without  any  further  delay  two 
Judges  for  the  court  of  general  sessions 
In  order  that  existing  vacancies  in  that 
court  will  be  filled 

My  very  wonderful  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  Mr.  Biblz.  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  May  3,  1967,  a  bill  to  authorize 
three  additional  Judges  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  Senator 
BiBLX  has  very  effectively  documented 
the  case  for  these  additional  Judges  I 
am  In  wholehearted  support  of  the  pro- 
iposal  made  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  case  backlog  in  the  three  courts 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  continues 
to  grow.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
backlog  Ls  that  more  and  more  defend- 
ants are  requesting  trials,  and  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  but  we  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  this  Is  the  situation  and  pro- 
vide the  courts  with  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  Judges  to  handle  the  workload. 
The  litigants  and  tht  public  are  entitled 
to  no  less. 

As  Senators  know,  Judges  cannot  do 
all  of  the  work  on  behalf  of  the  court. 
There  are  many  problems  In  the  District 
<rf  Columbia  crying  out  for  a  solution. 
Among  these  problems  are  the  types  of 
prosrams  established  to  treat  and  re- 
habilitate Juvenile  delinquents  and  adult 
criminals.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done 
In  the  juvenile  field  In  order  that,  when 
the  judges  of  that  court  In  their  wisdom 
Impose  sanctions  against  a  Juvenile,  the 
necessary  educational,  social,  and  re- 
habilitative programs  may  be  put  to 
work  so  that  the  possibility  of  the  Ju- 
venile returning  to  a  life  of  crime  or 
asocial  behavior  may  be  sharply  dimin- 
ished. There  simply  must  be  additional 
money  appropriated  In  order  that  the 
facilities  and  training  programs  may  be 
greatly  Improved. 

"Hje  staffs  of  these  three  courts  must 


also  be  greatly  Increased  More  proba- 
tion officers  are  urgently  needed,  and  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  we  at  least 
recognize  the  problem  and  then  begin 
to  appropriate  the  amount  of  money 
which  LS  necessary  to  achieve  these 
requirements. 

We  must  seek  to  establish  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  flrst-class  court  sys- 
tem The  bill  I  Introduce  today  will  help 
achieve  that  objective 

Mr  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  and  ask 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bill  'S  17311  to  amend  title  11 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  associate  Judges 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Juve- 
nile court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Introduced  by  Mr  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S     1731 

Be  It  enactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  R-presentatnen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrefis  a.i3emblrd  TTiat  sec- 
tion ll-902(ai  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
Code  la  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty" 
and   inserting  in   lieu   thereof  ■twenty-live" 

Sec  2  lai  Section  ll-702iai  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "two"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"five" 

(bi  Section  11-703(C)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"two"   and   Inserting  In   lieu   therefif  "four". 

Sec  3  Section  Il-I502(ai  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Code  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"two"  and   Inserting  In   lieu  thereof  "four". 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNR'ERSAL  MILI- 
TARY TRAINING  AND  SERVICE 
A  CT— A  M  ENDM  ENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO      190 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  hmi, 
to  the  bill  .8  1432)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
untinlmous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYREl  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana iMr  BayhI  be  added  to  the  list  of 
casponsors  of  my  bill,  S  877,  to  amend 
the  Clayton  Act  by  making  section  3  of 
the  Robinson -Patman  Act,  with  amend- 
ments, a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act,  In  order 
to  provide  for  governmental  and  private 
civil  proceedings  for  violations  of  section 
3  of  the  Robinson -Patman  Act,  at  Its  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 


Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Case]  and  the  Senator  from 
nUnols  (Mr.  Percy]  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  tS.  1282)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb 
the  tax-exempt  financing  of  Industrial 
or  commercial  facilities  used  for  private 
profltmaking  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson],  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pircy],  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS.  1283)  to  amend 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  remove  the  tax  exemption  for 
interest  on  State  or  local  obligations  is- 
sued to  finance  industrial  or  commercial 
facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  private 
profltmaking  enterprises 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  ,so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  S.  1691,  a  bill  to  revise  the  Patent 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr  Ribicoff]  be  Included  as  a  cospon- 
sor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  Muskie],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  Senator 
Tydincs  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
1591,  an  amendment  to  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1924,  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr  Muskie],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  Senator 
Clark  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1485, 
the  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act  of 
1967,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  Senators 
Inouye,  Moss,  and  Pell  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  1582,  the  Federal  Pine  Arts 
and  Architecture  Act,  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  my  bill,  S  1684,  the  National 
Park  Service  Natural  Science  Research 
Act.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel)  be  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  Senator  Kuchel  Indicated  to  me 
his  desire  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  am  extremely 
grateful  for  the  support  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  I  regret  that  his  name 
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was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  first 
printing  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  dlstinerulahed  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  8.  727,  to  exclude  eer- 
tain  State  employees  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chuuch]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  925,  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  establish 
a  reserve  of  at  least  165  million  ounces  of 
silver  for  national  defense  puri>ose8. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (8.  884)  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Colorado  River  development  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  making  allowances  to  the 
Hoover  Dam  powerplant  for  deficiencies 
in  firm  energy  generation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    ELEC- 
TORAL   COLLEGE    REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  I 
wish  to  announce  additional  hearings  on 
resolutions  pending  before  this  subcom- 
mittee which  pertain  to  electoral  college 
reform.  The  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
begin  at  10  ajn.  on  May  16,  17,  and  IB. 
They  will  be  conducted  In  room  G  304 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  9,  1967,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  270)  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  the  construction  and  op>era- 
tlon  of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


POSSIBLE    GROUND    INVASION    OF 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
able  reporter,  Richard  Dudman,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  wrote  an  arti- 
cle in  that  paper  last  Sunday  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  was  consid- 
ering a  ground  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

If  he  Is  correct  with  respect  to  this 
consideration,  for  several  reasons  I  want, 
now,  to  register  my  opposition  to  any 
such  military  development. 

The  United  States  already  has  some 
450,000  troops  in  South  Vietnam,  not 
counting  tens  of  thousands  of  additional 
military  in  the  7th  Fleet  and  various  air 


twits;  and  becauae  of  the  problems  our 
brave  and  dedicated  military  are  already 
havlns  in  that  country,  this  additional 
move  woidd  generate  the  need  for  tens 
of  thomanda.  if  not  iiltlmately  hundreds 
of  thousands,  of  additional  American 
tro(v>s. 

It  is  no  secret  that  we  already  have 
aerlous  problems  and  heavy  casualties  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
to  believe  that  those  problems  would  be 
any  less  in  North  Vietnam.  In  addition, 
we  would  beMone  further  bogged  down 
in  the  one  war  all  our  military  experts 
of  this  century  have  warned  against — 
a  major  ground  wsu:  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia. 

Finally,  it  Is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment— and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
considered  Judgment  of  our  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  Far  East — that  such  an  In- 
vasion on  our  part  would  probably  result 
in  Red  Chinese  combat  groimd  troops 
moving  into  North  Vietnam  to  oppose 
the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  such  an  action  on  our 
part,  therefore,  are  incalculable.  They 
would  Include  heavy  additional  loss  in 
both  lives  and  treasure,  along  with  In- 
evitable deterioration  in  our  relations 
with  Soviet  Russia. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  Is 
defending  and/or  financing  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  free  world.  Let  me  ask, 
which  of  these  countries,  in  Europe,  or 
the  Middle  East,  or  for  that  matter  the 
Far  East,  would  support  the  United 
States  in  any  such  new  development? 

Our  chances  for  success  in  this  war  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
utilization  of  our  technological  advan- 
tages as  contained  in  our  alrpower  and 
seapower. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Invasion  of  North  Dxbateo — Poue  CoMim- 

NisT   Divisions   Thxxaten    Near   thr   De- 

MiUTAxizED    Zone — poucncAKau    Rxcall 

MacArtbttr's      Success      With      Inchon 

Landing 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Washington,  May  6. — The  idea  of  a  United 
States  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  U  attract- 
ing increasing  attention  as  a  logical  step  in 
the  expanding  war. 

A  respected  military  observer,  who  hap- 
pens to  favor  extrication  instead  of  escala- 
tion, says:  "From  a  purely  military  point 
of  view,  if  I  bad  another  300,000  men  I  would 
Invade  as  soon  as  possible.  The  best  time 
would  probably  be  next  December,  when  the 
rice  paddles  will  be  dry  and  the  tanks  could 
run  over  them." 

A  high  ranking  State  Department  official, 
asked  about  the  prospects  of  invasion,  said: 
"If  we  do.  It  win  be  only  In  the  southern  part 
of  North  Vietnam." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  spurred  such 
talk  last  March  by  the  peculiar  wording  of 
his  demand  for  reciprocal  action  by  Hanoi  in 
return  for  a  halt  In  the  U.S.  bombing.  He  said, 
"we  have  said  that  we  would  be  glad  to  stop 
our  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  If  they  would 
stop  their  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam." 

The  State  Department  caUed  special  atten- 
tion last  week  to  the  presence  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  just  north  of  the  seventeenth 
parallel,  the  boundary  between  North  and 
South.  In  carefully  chosen  words,  reporters 


were  told  that  at  least  four  dlvlsona  were 
"massed"  there,  that  the  "most  Immediate 
problem"  was  the  poeslblllty  of  a  conven- 
tional attack  across  the  slz-mlle  wide  de- 
mill  tarlzed  zone  at  the  border,  and  tbat  the 
United  States  "may  have  to  undertake  more 
aggressive  patrolling." 

Reporters  were  told  also  that  the  United 
States  still  believed  that  the  war  must  be 
won  In  the  South  but  that,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  not  aUow  a  "safe  haven"  In  the 
North, 

New  talk  of  Invasion  grows  partly  out  of 
an  unannounced  but  evident  change  In 
American  strategy.  In  the  absence  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration appears  to  have  decided  that  It  must 
destroy  Hanoi's  capacity  to  wage  war. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk  warned  this 
week  that  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  Just 
north  of  the  border  .might  attack  the  U.S. 
Marines  Just  south  of  the  border  IT  there 
were  a  new  halt  in  the  bombing. 

Hanoi's  buildup  at  the  demilitarized  zone 
Is  not  new.  It  began  about  a  year  ago.  The 
change  since  the  first  of  the  year  has  been 
some  shift  In  positions  and  stepped  up  pa- 
trolling. 

The  Pentagon  appraisal  Is  that  the  north- 
ern forces  now  could  march  across  In  force  In 
a  conventional  raid,  that  their  losses  would 
be  heavy  and  that  they  would  be  driven  back. 

"They  would  be  playing  our  game,"  aald 
an  ofiOcer  who  has  studied  the  matter,  "I 
don't  see  what  they  could  achieve  by  it." 

Without  taking  that  risk,  however,  the 
northern  divisions  pose  a  continuing  threat 
that  has  Ued  down  a  big  part  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  force  that  has  been  conducting 
painstaking  pacification  efforts  In  spread- 
ing areas  of  I  Corps,  comprising  the  five 
northernmost  provinces  of  South  Vietnam. 
Two  battaUons  have  been  shifted  this 
month  from  the  southern  part  of  the  corps 
area  up  to  the  border.  Army  units  had  to 
be  brought  in  to  take  their  places  in  Quang 
Ngal  and  Quang  Tin. 

A  logical  military  response  by  the  United 
States  would  be  to  encircle  this  enemy  force 
by  landing  perhaps  three  divisions  on  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam  somewhere  between 
the  border  and  Hanoi.  The  result  would  be  a 
typical  nutcracker  or  hammer -and-anvll  op- 
eration. In  which  the  enemy  units  would  be 
caught  between  the  landing  force  behind 
them  and  a  frontal  attack  across  the  border. 

Military  men  visualise  a  brUllantly  suc- 
cessful cqjeratlon  In  which  the  enemy  force 
would  be  cut  off  from  Its  supplies,  bit  from 
both  sides,  and  subjected  to  heavy  bonibard- 
ment  from  air,  sea  and  ground.. 

Such  a  move  would  follow  the  pattern  of 
General  Douglas  MacArthur's  landing  at 
Inchon,  Just  southweat  of  Seoul  in  1850,  part 
of  his  drive  northward  after  his  forces  had 
been  forced  mto  the  Uny  Pusan  beachhead 
at  the  southern  tip  of  Korea. 

An  account  of  the  Inchon  landing  was 
given  by  Rutherford  Poats,  now  assistant 
administrator  for  the  Par  East  In  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  then  a 
United  Press  correspondent,  In  his  book  "De- 
cision In  Korea." 

Poats  described  the  Inchon  landing  as  a 
bold  stroke  that  "turned  near  defeat  into 
brilliant  victory." 

"It  offered  a  chance  to  exploit  fully  for 
the  first  time  the  allies'  absolute  control  of 
the  sea  and  air  and  thus  end  the  costly 
matching  of  man  for  man  with  the  Com- 
munists on  the  ground."  he  wrote.  "In  ex- 
change for  great  risks,  it  offered  quick  and 
complete  victory." 

Two  reinforced  divisions  made  the  landing. 
Casualties  were  light.  The  move  was  hailed 
as  a  great  success.  It  led  to  MacArthur's  drive 
northward,  past  the  thirty-eighth  parallel, 
and  on  to  the  Yalu  river,  the  border  with 
China.  That  further  move  led.  In  turn,  to 
China's  entry  into  the  Korean  War. 
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The  question  of  Chinese  or  Soviet  Inter- 
vention U  a  major  one  tn  all  suc^  poeslble 
MCAlatlona  of  tile  wax.  whether  ground  in- 
vaalon  of  the  North,  tximblng  the  immediate 
Hanoi  area  or  bombing  or  blockading  the 
harbor  at  H&iphong 

PollcynMiers  have  been  showing  increased 
ooufldence  lately,  however,  that  intervention 
la  not  likely  A  commonly  heard  remark  Is. 
"If  you  had  told  me  a  year  ago  that  we  could 
do  what  we  are  doing  now  and  China  would 
not  come  In.  I'd  have  said  you  were  crazy  ■ 
Some  ofllclala  have  been  saying  this  for  a 
7«ar. 

A  new  tone  U  evident  on  the  Soviet  side 
A  Soviet  diplomat  said  this  week  In  Wash- 
ington that  his  country  would  respond  to  a 
U.S.  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  with  new 
and  better  military  assistance  to  Hanoi. 

Another  Soviet  diplomat,  asked  if  his 
coiuitry  was  stUl  having  difficulty  transport- 
ing military  supplies  acroes  China  to  Viet- 
nam, replied  "If  necessary,  we  can  move  our 
supplies  by  other  routes — directly  Into  Saigon 
or  Da  Nang  ■ 

The  remark  was  a  scarcely  veiled  threat 
to  uae  missiles  to  attack  the  South  Viet- 
namese capital  or  the  headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  forces  in  I  Corps 

Another  objection,  held  even  by  some 
Amerlcaivs  who  fully  support  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  is  that  an  invasion  would 
mean  additional  massive  Involvement  In 
ground  warfare  In  Asia 

Some  military  observers  question  the  effec- 
tlvenesB  of  U  3  combat  forces  In  dealing 
decisively  with  the  Viet  Con«  Insurgency  in 
the  South  They  believe  that  US  troops 
would  And  the  going  even  tougher  In  the 
North,  surrounded  by  a  totally  hostile  popula- 
tion. 

Some  see  a  "limited"  Invasion,  moreover, 
aa  a  Orst  step  that  would  be  expanded  into 
an  American  effort  to  subjugate  and  occupy 
all  of  North  Vietnam  They  believe  that 
would  mean  multiplying  by  at  least  two  the 
present  formidable  problem  of  pacifying  the 
South  * 

Serious  talk  of  a  U  S  invasion  of  the  North 
would  have  t>een  out  of  the  question  a  few 
months  ago  Even  now.  some  Hnd  the  Idea 
Inconceivable 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  Mc- 
Namara  was  asked  at  a  recent  briefing  about 
the  possibility  he  was  able  to  laugh  off  the 
question  without  answering  it 

But  It  18  in  the  nature  of  escalation  that 
strategic  horizons  expand  as  the  stakes  rise 
McNamara  gave  persuasive  argumenu  why 
U  would  be  unwise  to  drop  bombs  at  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  and  why  it  would  be  unwise 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam's  MIO  airfield* 
^tw — within  days  ;n  the  case  of  the  MIO 
bases — the  target  list  was  enlarged  to  Include 
what  he  had  ruled  out 

Aa  one  anxious  observer  of  the  war  puts 
It,  "this  weeks  m.idness  is  next  week's 
policy   " 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  article  in  hand'' 

Mr,  SYMINGTON      I  do 

Mr.  GORE.  I  read  the  article  and 
found  It  dLsturbin«  I  should  like  to  read 
one  paragraph: 

A  high  ranking  State  Department  official. 
asked  about  the  prospects  of  Invasion,  said: 
"If  we  do,  it  will  be  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  North  Vietnam  ' 

I  hope  this  is  not  prophetic.  I  hope  this 
does  not  turn  out  to  be  typical  of,  first 
advisers;  then.  Inch  by  inch,  a  full- 
fledged  war 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  callin*?  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
I  concur  in  the  remarks  he  h£us  made 

Mr,  SYMINGTON  I  thank  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


RESOLUTIONS  APPROVED  BY  THE 
FARMERS  COOPERATIVE  COMMIS- 
SION CO  AT  ITS  52D  ANNUAL, 
MEETING  IN  WICHITA.  KANS 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Co,, 
at  its  52d  annual  meeting  in  Wichita. 
Ka ns.  April  10  and  11.  approved  resolu- 
tions and  expre.ssed  Its  views  on  several 
items   affecting   agricultural    income. 

Approximately  1.000  people  were  In 
attendance  at  the  meeting,  representing 
128  member  coop^-ratlves  m  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Farmers  Cooperative  Commission 
Co  .  with  it.'^  a.sseis  of  over  $15  million. 
Ls  one  of  the  strongest  cooperative  re- 
gional grain  marketing  agencies  in  the 
United  States 

As  these  re.solutlons  are  of  national  In- 
terest. I  ask  unanmious  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BcRDicK  in  the  chair'  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  re.solutlons  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

RESOLTTIc'N     I       F*BM     Pr.h.r.\ms 

The  marketing  ..f  wheat  and  feed  graln.i 
has  become  a  romplex  combination  of  di- 
niesllc  and  export  transactions  Grain  pro- 
ducers are  becoming  more  affected  by  Inter- 
national trade  agreemenw.  Government  aid 
programs  and  barters. 

Even  with  these  complexities,  farmers  have 
accomplished  much  with  their  general 
farm,  commodity  and  cooper.itlve  orgiinUa- 
tlons  .K  Cr-ivernment  farm  program  Is  an 
additional  means  available  at  present  to  gain 
the  desired  end  In  many  commodities,  espe- 
cially  wheat  and   feed  grains 

We  urge  the  continuance  of  price  supports 
and  a  loan  program  We  further  rec(jmmend 
the  continuance  of  the  present  domestic 
wheat  certificate  program  We  also  recom- 
mend the  use  of  export  wheat  cenincates  or 
a  similar  device  to  improve  farmers  Income 

We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  P  I. 
480  Ffx>d  tor  Peace  program  and  the  expan- 
sion of  section  32  purchases,  expansion  rif 
the  food  stamp  program  and  reduction  uf 
Imptjrta  where  they  affect  prices  and  Income 
to  producers. 

Resolvtion    2     Foreign    Am    Programs    and 

THE    AGRlCiLTt  BE    BfDCET 

The  cost  of  the  current  government  For- 
eign Aid  programs  are  now  charged  t,)  the 
agricultural  budget  These  shipments  do 
much  to  aid  our  foreign  policy  efforts  We 
recommend  that  the  cost  of  the  foreign  aid 
programs  be  charged  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  a  similar  Interested  department 
and  not  to  USDA  We  recommend  that  a 
concerted  effort  be  made  to  help  the  general 
public  recognize  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
money  spent  by  USD.*,  benefits  all  people. 
not  Just  the  farmer 

Resolution  3 — National  Grain  Reserve 
We  strongly  urge  that  a  so-called  strategic 
or  minimum  wheat  reserve  be  established 
during  this  session  of  Congress  This  reserve 
to  be  set  aside  solely  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion against  crop  failure  or  in  coses  of  ex- 
treme national  emergency  Such  a  reserve 
should  be  sufficient  to  meet  these  extreme 
conditions 

We  strongly  urge  that  these  rci^erves  should 
be  completely  Isolated  from  the  market  and 
at  no  time  should  they  be  used  In  Influencing 
the  market  Further,  the  cost  of  carrying 
such  reserve  should  be  borne  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  State,  or  a  like  or  proper 
department. 


Resolvtion  4 — Transportation 
The  very  large  Investments  by  farmers  in 
faclUUes  which  are  rail  connected  and  which 
were  built  In  good  faith  in  the  expectation  of 
the  continuance  of  transit  can  be  destroyed 
in  short  order  by  the  elimination  of  transit 
privileges 

We  vigorously  oppose  any  changes  In  the 
present  regulations  pertaining  to  transit  We 
further  oppose  multiple  car  freight  rate.s, 
non-transit  rates,  or  rates  based  on  mileage 
We  oppose  multiple  cio-  rates  unless  multiple 
car  rates  can  be  construed  to  be  two  or  more 
cars  as  can  be  used  by  rural  stations. 

We  further  recommend  that  flour  rates  he 
lowered  to  allow  the  flour  mills  of  Kansas  to 
compete  with  nulls  In  other  sections  of  the 
United   States 

Resolution  5— Grain  Grading  Standards 
The  present  Federal  Grain  Grading  Stand- 
ard-i  are  unnecessarily  strict,  severe,  and  un- 
duly expensive  We  are  convinced  that  the 
present  grading  standards  have  not  resulted 
In  .iny  slgnlflcant  Increase  In  exporU  or  do- 
mestic sales  of  wheat  Since  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer Is  the  one  who  pays  the  discounts  that 
are  created  by  these  stricter  standards,  we 
recommend  that  a  re-examlnallon  of  the 
Federal  Grain  Grading  Standards  be  made 
for  the  puri>ose  of  making  necessary  changes, 
taking  Into  account  the  financial  effect  on 
wheiit  producers. 

Resolltton  7— Research  and  Market 
Development 

The  directors  and  management  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Company 
are  supporting  market  research  and  develop- 
ment that  proml.ses  economic  improvement 
to  the  membership  and  the  area  It  serves 

We  encourage  continued  research  and  the 
employment  cf  qualified  personnel  to  find 
additional  grain  products  for  sale  In  the 
domestic  and  foreign  m.irkels  We  recom- 
mend that  an  adequate  promotional  budget 
be  maintained   to  support    these  products 

We  cr>mmend  the  directors,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  employees  of  the  Farmers 
Ci 'operative  ''ommlsslon  Company  for  their 
diligence  In  developing  new  products  and 
m  irKets  for  Kansas  wheat 

Resolution  8 -Consolidation   and 
Competition 

Many  cooperatives  are  still  duplicating 
services  to  members  of  a  general  area  There 
are  m  my  cooperatives  In  the  area  served  bv 
the  Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Com- 
pany that  could  better  serve  the  member- 
ship by  being  merged  Into  a  more  efBclen: 
business  In  most  areas  services  could  be  ex- 
p.mded.    Improved    and    even    established 

It  Is  desirable  that  managers  and  directors 
Rt'idy  the  possibilities  of  mergers  both  on 
the  local  and  regional   levels. 

We  encourage  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Ccjmmlsslon  Company  to  continue  working 
on  the  possibility  of  a  merger  of  regional 
coop>eratlve  grain  marketing  assocUUans 
keeping  In  mind  the  best  Interesu  of  the 
general  membership  of  Farmers  Cooperative 
Commission   Company 

Every  cooperative  should  review  Its  grain 
pricing  structii'e  and  grain  handling  proce- 
dure with  the  aim  of  Increasing  grain  mar- 
gins to  a  level  consistent  w^lth  good  business 
management  and  the  lasUng  welfare  of  Its 
members 
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ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  THE 
CONFLICT  IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Republican  policy  committee 
released  a  report  entitled  "The  War  in 
Vietnam."  This  thought-provoking  and 
heavily  documented  study  brought  to 
light  a  number  of  differences  In  the 
handling  of  the  problem  in  Southeast 
Asia  by  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. It  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  our  policy  In 
Vietnam  was  to  treat  the  situation 
largely  as  a  political  matter.  Times  have 
changed.  The  distinguished  minoifty 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN  1 ,  has  pointed  out  that  the  report 
does  not  suggest  that  we  modify  Repub- 
lican support  of  our  present  national 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Today's  problems  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, far  different  from  those  of  a  dec- 
ade ago.  It  would  be  tragically  wrong,  in 
my  opinion,  for  members  of  our  party  to 
assume  that  by  playing  upon  simple  con- 
trasts between  past  and  present  policy, 
that  the  party  in  power  can  be  left  alone 
with  the  problem  of  the  war.  Acting  on 
such  an  assumption  would  be  both  irre- 
sponsible and  uninformed. 

The  Republican  Party  has,  since  the 
time  of  Arthur  Vandenberg,  stood  firmly 
for  a  policy  of  collective  security  and 
constructive  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
policy  wherever  the  national  interest  re- 
quired it.  Politics  cannot  always  stop  at 
the  water's  edge.  There  must  be  dissent 
and  discussion.  But  whenever  the  Nation 
has  been  committed,  whether  we  agree  or 
disagree  with  It,  there  arises  a  common 
res[X)nsibillty  for  all  of  us. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  United 
States  is  committed  today  in  Vietnam. 
The  issue  before  us  now  Is  not  the  origin 
of  our  involvement  in  the  conflict,  but 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  honorably, 
and,  hopefully,  peacefully.  The  role  of 
our  party  is  to  seek  that  end,  not  for  the 
sake  of  potential  political  gain  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  course  of  freedom  for  human 
beings. 

The  role  of  the  Republican  Party  must 
be  a  forthright  one — criticizing  where 
blame  is  due,  providing  alternative  ave- 
nues for  solution,  and  encouraging,  ad- 
vising, and  warning  the  administration 
regarding  our  national  policies,  as  we 
conceive  them. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  major  role 
to  play.  There  are  a  number  of  critical 
actions,  which,  in  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  it  must  continue  to  take. 

First.  Support  the  military  effort  In 
Vietnam  and  give  all  necessary  support 
and  assistance  to  the  men  In  the  field. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Uj8.  Anny, 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  defined  our  ob- 
jective as  "restoring  the  integrity  and 
security  of  Vietnam  and  Its  people;  so 
this  means  no  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government,  no  wish 
to  be  involved  in  China,  but  that  what- 
ever is  required  in  South  Vietnam  would 
be  done."  The  accepted  view  of  the  con- 
flict is  stm  that  it  is  a  limited  one. 

Second.  Encourage  Initiatives  toward 
ending  the  war  by  honorable  negotia- 
tions. Particular  attention  must  be  given 
to  Asian  Initiatives  such  as  the  proposed 
All-Asia  Peace  Conference  and  negotia- 


tion between  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  opposing  forces  willing  to  ac- 
cept coDstitutianal  government.  If  there 
l8  one  aspect  of  the  Eisenhower  policy 
that  needs  reiteration  by  our  party,  it  is 
the  contlniied  emphasis  on  the  political 
aspects  of  the  conflict. 

Third.  Oppose  expansion  of  the  war 
to  global  dimensions.  The  risks  of  Soviet 
or  Communist  Chinese  involvement  are 
all  too  apparent.  The  larger  Communist 
powers  must  be  on  notice  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  an  end  to 
our  effort  by  negotiation,  if  possible,  but 
by  military  force.  If  necessary. 

Fourth.  Clarify  the  issues  and  the 
alms  of  the  American  people.  Free  debate 
is  essential  to  the  democratic  process.  So 
Is  constructive  criticism.  The  people 
must  speak  out  when  the  administration 
fails  to  treat  events  with  candor. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  I  called  upon  the  President  to 
tak(  positive  action  to  overcome  the 
doubts  that  plague  our  Nation.  I  then 
said: 

The  people,  through  their  President  and 
their  Congress,  must  sharpen  the  public  dia- 
logue In  order  to  fix  our  goals,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  corruption  of  Initiative  which  stems 
from  misunderstanding,  and  to  reassure  our 
gallant  men  in  the  field  that  their  sacrifice  is 
not  In  vain. 

I  believe  the  cause  of  a  just  peace  would 
be  advanced  U  the  Administration  were  to 
send  a  clear  statement  of  Its  goals  for  the 
future  peace,  security  and  Independence  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  Congress  for  debate 
and  action.  It  would  help  to  bring  our  people 
together,  aixd  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  all 
Americana  in  freedom.  I  think  it  would  help 
our  position  before  the  world. 

In  the  national  dialog  the  Republican 
Party  has  a  special  role  to  play  as  the 
"loyal  opposition."  It  must  help  guard 
agEilnst  a  tendency,  all  too  common  in 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  of  taking  at 
face  value  optimistic  estimates  of  what 
we  can  hope  to  achieve.  The  situation  in 
Vietnam  Is  highly  complex.  It  represents 
a  wholly  unique  tragedy  in  all  our  coun- 
try's history.  Oversimplification  or  at- 
tempts to  concod  Important  facts  can 
only  Increase  the  tempo  of  criticism  and 
the  divisions  among  us. 

Fifth.  Expose  excessive  expenditures 
and  wasteful  use  of  Government  fimds. 
The  grcwlng  costs  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict have  put  the  budget  in  deficit, 
caused  a  rise  In  taxes,  encouraged  in- 
flation, and  forced  the  curtailment  of 
many  Importcmt  domestic  programs.  The 
administration's  handling  of  national 
monetary  and  fiscal  problems  must  not 
be  left  unchallenged.  The  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  war.  now  and  In  the  future, 
are  of  grave  and  continuing  concern  to 
all  Americans. 

Sixth.  Help  to  achieve  unity  for  a  di- 
vided people.  The  Republican  member- 
ship in  the  Congress  has  given  the  ad- 
ministration unstinting  cooperation  to 
our  effort  In  Southeast  Asia.  Unity  can 
be  achieved  when  the  Nation's  obligation 
Is  made  clear.  This  can  be  demonstrated 
by  free  debate  and  a  frank  exchange  of 
views.  If  the  administration  plays  fair. 
It  can  continue  to  coimt  on  that  support. 

The  Republican  Party  must  not  en- 


gage in  specious  political  flummery 
merely  to  gain  political  advantage.  Our 
party  must  not: 

First.  Disavow  our  support  of  allies  in 
Asia  who  are  faced  with  the  clear  and 
present  danger  of  Commimist  aggression. 

Second.  Give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  by  attempting  to  speak  with  two 
voices  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  di- 
visions in  our  coimtry  between  "hawks" 
and  "doves."  I  doubt  that  either  of  these 
terms  expresses  a  philosophy  in  keeping 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States 
believes  in  peace,  is  devoted  to  peace, 
and  works  for  peace.  It  is  equally  true 
that  oiiT  idealism  is  not  goiiig  to  deter 
us  from  aiding  a  free  friend  who  has 
been  made  the  victim  of  terror  and  ag- 
gression. 

Third.  Abandon  our  clear  and  long- 
standing support  of  a  system  of  collec- 
tive security  against  Communist  expan- 
sion in  Asia,  in  any  effort  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  White  House  in  1968. 

The  goal  of  the  American  people  in 
Vietnam  is  to  find  a  solution  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Vietnam  them- 
selves. Honest  men  may  differ  on  the 
scope  of  action  required.  But  we  must 
keep  faith  with  our  imdertaklng  to  join 
in  the  defense  of  independent  nations 
in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  matter  of  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  idea,  bom  of  long 
suffering  and  many  tragic  failures,  that 
no  people  should  be  obliged  to  accept 
Imposition  of  rule  by  subversion  and  fear, 
by  diplomatic  intervention,  or  by  force 
of  arms.  Ours  mus*  be  essentially  a  role 
of  assistance  in  Vietnam — to  help  the 
Vietnamese  stand  up  for  themselves.  The 
political  situation  in  the  south  has,  from 
time  to  time,  been  far  from  clecu-.  But 
simply  because  some  of  the  population 
has  been  forced  to  accept  communism, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  majority  want 
that  system  forced  up>on  them.  Their 
conduct  shows  it.  They  have  shown  their 
determination  to  resist.  We  are  there  to 
help. 

The  great  majority  of  the  American 
Ijeople  support  our  natlonsJ  effort  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Republican  Party 
seeks  to  speak  for  the  American  people. 


OIL  IMPORTS:  A  CALL  FOR  BETTER 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  April  20,  1967,  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Oil  Import  Administrator  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  regarding  a 
situation  which  I  think  cries  out  for  solu- 
tion. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
country  Is  now  divided  into  five  geo- 
graphical areas  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering the  oil  import  program.  The 
importation  of  finished  products  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  east  coast,  districts  I 
through  rv,  is  strictly  regulated,  but  a 
gaping  loophole  exposes  the  west  coast, 
district  V,  to  the  i>ossible  influx  of  un- 
limited voliunes  of  gasoline  to  that  area 
from  Puerto  Rico.  Furthermore,  pending 
applications  for  special  treatment  Im- 
port quotas  from  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico  threaten  to 
throw  the  oil  Import  program  Into  dis- 
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array  and  severely  to  Impair  the  west 
coast  Independent   reftnlng   Industry 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcord  the 
statement  I  made  before  the  .^dmlnlstra- 
tor,  plus  a  copy  of  some  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
this  subject 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  'Mr 
Lattsche  In  the  chair>  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  belnc:  no  objection,  the  m.<tter1al 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

arATXMZMT      or      V  3       SCNATOg      Thomas      H. 

KUCHIX    BErtiRE    THE    OU.    IMPORT    -fOMI.VIS- 

TWATOR.       DEPAKTMENT       OT       THE       iNTEKlriR. 

THtTSaDAT.    jVpaiL    20.     1967 

Mr.  Hoehn.  I  am  honored  to  be  here  t<idiy 
to  tjmtiiy.  Afl  United  States  S«naU>r  frnm 
California.  I  certaJnly  approve  of  the  basic 
purpose  oi  the  oil  Import  control  program. 
We  must  maintain  a  heattby  domestic  petro- 
leum industry  as  a  pillar  botb  ol  our  na- 
tional security  and  aur  economy. 

I  have,  however,  been  deeply  concerned  by 
the  unreg:uUted  flow  of  reflned  products 
from  Puerto  Rico  Into  District  V  This  tra.tlc. 
which  began  last  year.  Is  now  of  the  order 
of  10.000  barrels  a  day 

Last  May  I  wrote  Secretary  Udall  request- 
ing that  the  importation  of  rehned  products 
from  Puerto  Rico  lato  District  V  be  subject 
to  regulations  similar  to  those  which  benefit 
Districts  I  through  rv  .Mthough  the  volume 
of  gaaollne  shipped  InU)  Districts  I  through 
IV  Is  strictly  limited  by  regulation,  as  you 
know,  there  U  no  formal  limitation  whatso- 
•rer  on  the  volume  of  such  products  which 
can  move  into  District  V 

Secretary  Udall  said  last  year 

"Along  this  line  we  have  been  assured 
by  Commonwealth  Oil  A  Reftnlng  of  the 
company  s  Interest  to  hold  the  amount  being 
cent  to  California  to  10  000  b  d  This  guaran- 
tee should  go  a  long  way  to  reassure  the  West 
Coaat  refiners  that  the  situation  is  not  go- 
ing to  get  out  of  hand  As  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  the  new  allocation  period  be- 
ginning January  1.  1^467.  tt  U  our  present  In- 
tention to  seek  authority  to  plai-e  definite 
limits  on  these  shipments,  along  the  lines 
ruggerted  by  the  West  Coast  relncrs  and  by 
you  In  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  to 
Aseletant   Secretary    Moore   dated    June   32." 

Am  you  kJiow  when  January  1,  1967.  came. 
no  such  change  w^ts  made  in  Presldenual 
Proclamation  3J79 

I  ask  consent  that  my  corr^sponderce  with 
the  Department  be  included  in  the  record  at 
thla  point 

I  wish  to  address  myself  briefly  t->  the 
various  arguments  which  have  been  presented 
to  me  over  the  months  during  wh!ch  I  .^ave 
been  concerned  with  this  issue.  In  his  letter 
of  June  20,  1966.  Assutaut  Secretary  Moore 
explained  to  me  that  there  was  no  need 
for  regulation  of  the  volume  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
refined  products  moving  lnu>  District  V. 
•Lnce  "District  V  Is  an  oil  deficit  area  and 
there  Is  no  significant  amount  of  available 
domestic  production  in  District  V  that  does 
not  have  a  market." 

Although  I  respect  the  Judgment  of  the 
Department  that  District  V  is.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  an  oil  deficit  area.  I  am  told  by 
•uthontlea  outside  the  Department  that  the 
gap  between  domestic  supply  and  total  de- 
mand In  District  V  Is  diminishing  When  the 
domestic  supply  begins  to  catch  up  with  the 
total  demand  In  District  V,  any  Puerto  Rlcan 
gaaollne  brought  into  the  District  will  present 
an  extreme  hardship  to  some  spheres  of  the 
Callfomla  industry  I  would  prefer  to  see  any 
gaaollne  shortage  In  District  V  met  by  In- 
ereaatng  the  crude  oil  imports  for  the  benefit 
of  tlie  entire  domestic  Industry,  rather  than 
by  Imiwrtatlon  of  Puerto  Rlcan  gasoline  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  few  companlee  having 
qpedal  prlvllegea  in  Puerto  Rico. 


I  have  also  been  told  that  the  District  V 
demand  for  mi'tor  gasoline  Is  nearly  700.000 
barrels  a  day  I  quote,  again,  from  Secretary 
M< lores  letter  of  June  20,   1966. 

■  Currently  the  gasoline  shipments  into 
Distr.ct  V  from  Puerto  Rico  are  estimated  to 
be  appnixlmately  10  000  b'd  This  must  be 
considered  aijainat  an  approximate  total  de- 
mand for  moUir  gasoline  In  District  V  '^f 
673.000  b  d  which  wuj  supplied  fr- m  the  fol- 
lowing sources. 

BarreU  per 
day 

District   V   Refiners 605,000 

Tanker  shipments  from  Gulf  coast.  Ifl.  Ooo 
Pipeline  from  other  districts..  ..  67.  (X>o 
Licensed  and  overland  Imports 3,000 

Total-- 681.000 

Lees  shipments  and  exports 8.000 

Total 673,000" 

In  my  view  It  Is  unfair  to  compare  the 
volume  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Imports  with  the 
totttl  demand  in  District  V  Ratht-r.  one 
should  compare  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Imports 
with  the  output  capacity  of  that  segment  of 
the  market  ni(»t  likely  tti  be  dl.splaced  by 
such  Imports—  the  small  independent  re- 
finer .\3  of  1966  the  seven  small  refiners  In 
Dutrlct  V  prixluced  only  about  18  5o0  barrels 
per  day.  or  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  gaaollne  In  District  V  If  these  refiners  do 
not  have  their  own  distribution  facilities, 
their  refinery  output  can  easily  be  displaced 
by  the  cheap  Puerto  Rlcan  by-product  gas- 
oline. 

It  may  be  of  economic  benefit  to  Puerto 
Rico  or.  for  that  matter,  tlie  Virgin  Islands 
or  Guam,  to  have  refineries  or  petro-chemlcal 
plants  built  on  their  soil  I  would  be  the 
first  to  applaud  such  measures  to  assist  the 
economic  well-being  of  these  areas  However, 
the  .Administrator  has.  I  believe,  a  serious 
duty  to  weigh  carefully  the  adverse  Impact 
on  any  segment  of  the  domestic  Industry  of 
the  Importation  of  gasoline  fr^m  these  areas. 
\  healthy  and  viable  domestic  Industry 
means  an  Industry  not  only  of  giants  which 
can  withstand  the  Influx  of  cheap  foreign 
g.vsoUne.  but.  also,  thiise  smaller  companies 
whose  futtire  might  well  be  endangered  by 
floridlng  their  market  with  such  products 

I  have  been  told  by  the  Department  that 
It  win  control  the  flow  of  refined  priducts 
Into  District  V  Informally  by  administrative 
action.  On  November  11.  1966,  Secretary  Udall 
wrote  to  me 

"In  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Deptirtment  to  provide  Indirect  con- 
trols on  movements  of  products  tmm  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  Weet  Cmst  We  Intend  to  achieve 
this  objective  by  restrictions  on  Importation 
of  crude  and  unfinished  nls  into  Puerto  Rico, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  restricting  the 
capability  cf  refiners  on  that  Island  to  ship 
products  to  District  V  Uitely.  A-^slstant  Secre- 
tary Moore  re;)eated,  s.iylng  we  will 
Include  estimates  for  shipments  of  products 
from  Puerto.)  Rico  to  the  West  C-ast  In  tlie 
development  of  total  allocations  available  t<5 
Puerto  Rlcan  Importers  We  are  confident 
that  this  procedure  will  provide  an  absolute 
limit  on  Puerto  Rlcan  movements  to  Cali- 
fornia," 

Now.  however,  the  Federal  Register  reveals 
a  5~  Increase  In  Puerto  Rlcan  crude  oil  Im- 
p<jrts  f  r  the  year  ending  March  31,  1968,  plus 
a  special  quota  to  Phillips  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  Increase  In  view  of  the  Secretary's 
p>revlous  assurance  that  crude  oil  Imports 
Into  Puerto  Rico  would  be  restricted  so  that 
the  flow  of  refined  products  to  the  West 
Coast  would  be  controlled. 

If  we  have  a  problem  which  demands  a 
regulation  under  Presidential  Proclamation 
3279  to  control  the  flow  Into  Districts  I 
through  IV.  then  regulation,  rather  than 
administrative  <llacretlOQ.  la  appropriate  for 
District  V  One  of  the  criticisms  often  aimed 
at  the  administration  of  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram Is  that  It  extends  valuable  special  privi- 


leges to  Individual  companies.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  comment  on  these  charges.  Frankly. 
I  am  not  close  enough  to  the  operation  of 
your  program  to  know  whether  this  Is  true 
I  do  see.  however,  the  danger  of  abuse  of 
power  In  the  broad  discretion  with  which 
you  have  been  entrusted 

.\s  I  understand  it,  the  Department  has  an 
informal  agreement  with  Commonwealth  OH 
Refining  Co  that  It  will  move  no  more  Ui.iii 
10,000  barrels  per  day  Into  District  V,  I  In- 
sist that  regulations,  on  the  books,  for  nil 
the  world  to  see.  are  a  more  sound  way  to 
administer  a  program  than  are  Informal  oral 
agreements. 

Over  the  last  few  months,  Commonwealth 
has  shipped  mure  Uian  ICiXK)  barrels  a  day 
Into  District  V,  Phillips  Petroleum  will  be 
on  line  In  Puerto  Rico  soon  and.  although 
the  company  says  It  has  no  Intention  to  ship 
Its  gasoline  Into  District  V  there  Is  no  l.n- 
or  regulation  to  stop  or  control  such  ship- 
ment Union  Carbide  wishes  to  build  a  new 
petrochemical  facility  In  Puerto  Rlco.  The 
company  says  It  does  not  intend  to  produce 
gasoline,  but  If  It  sliould  subeeqiiently  de- 
cide to  do  s<j.  there  is  no  regulation  to  pre- 
vent It  from  selling  an  unlimited  amount  of 
cheap  PuerU)  Rlcan  gasoline  In  District  V 

I  have  touched  only  on  the  Puerto  Rlnn 
situation  I  understand  that  Interests  In  th» 
Virgin  lsl.\nds  and  Guam  wish  to  build  re- 
flnenes  and  ship  finished  products  Into  the 
United  Stjites  and.  specifically,  into  District 

V  These  shipments,  of  course,  can  be  made 
only  if  you  grant  a  quota  I  urge  you  to 
recognize  the  great  power  which  has  been 
pl.aced  at  your  disposal  and  to  use  It  w:th 
wisdom,  taking  into  account  not  only  the 
speculative  economic  t>enefit  to  the  territory, 
and  the  great  financial  boon  to  the  com- 
pany seeking  a  quota,  but,  also,  the  possible 
b.lght  on   the  domestic  Industry  in  District 

V  I  strenuously  oppose  the  use  of  the  oil 
Import  program  by  Individual  companies, 
under  the  guise  of  helping  the  local  economy, 
to  obtfUn  special  treatment  and  great  finan- 
cial windfalls  In  tht  form  of  quotas  for  tiie 
Importation  of  gasoline  from  the  Virgin  la- 
lands  and  Guam 

US,  Department  or  tht  iNxrRirR. 

OmcE  or  THE  SECRrr^RT, 
Wa!<hv\gton    DC  .  January  20.  1967 
Hon.  Thomas  H    Kitchel, 
US    Smate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  KfcHEi, ;  As  you  know,  I 
have  had  a  thorough  discussion  with  Mr, 
Lewis  E  Reld  of  your  office  with  respect  to 
shipments  of  petroleum  products  from 
Puerto  Rlco  to  District  V,  As  I  explained  to 
Mr  Reld,  It  was  Impossible  for  us  to  ob- 
tain revision  to  Presidential  Proclamation 
3279  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
placing  absolute  limitations  on  Puerto  Rlcan 
shipments  to  the  West  Coast  In  time  to  be 
effective  for  the  allocation  year  beginning 
J..nu.ir>  1,  1907  As  an  alternative,  we  have 
adopted  a  procedure  consistent  with  the  ex- 
isting proclamation  which  wUl  achieve  the 
objective  that  you  have  sought. 

As  outlined  to  Mr.  Reld.  we  will  IncUide 
estimates  for  shipments  of  product  from 
Puerto  Rlco  to  the  West  Coast  In  the  develop- 
ment of  total  allocations  available  to  Puerto 
Rlcan  Importers.  We  are  confident  that  this 
procedure  will  provide  an  absolute  limit  on 
Puerto  Rlcan  movements  to  California, 

We   have   appreciated   the   opportunity   to 
work  with  you  and  your  staff  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J,   CoRDELL   Moore, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

C  S,  Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmcE  or  THi  Sbcrttart, 
Washington.  D  C.  November  11,  1966. 
Hon,  TaoMAB  U.  Kuchbl, 
U.S  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchei.:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  October  7  concerning  ship- 
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ments  of  finished  products  from  Puerto  Rlco 
to  District  V.  Direct  control  through  regula- 
tlon  of  shipments  from  Puerto  Rlco  to  DU- 
trlct  V  would  require  an  amendment  to 
Presidential  Proclamation  3270.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Proc- 
lamation will  be  amended  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  the  1967  allocation  period. 

In  the  circumstances.  It  will  be  neceasary 
for  the  Department  to  provide  Indirect  con- 
trols on  movements  of  products  from  Puerto 
Rlco  to  the  West  Coast,  We  Intend  to  achieve 
this  objective  by  reetrlctlons  on  lmp>ortat1on 
of  crude  and  unfinished  oils  Into  Puerto  Rlco, 
which  win  have  the  effect  of  restricting  the 
capability  of  refiners  on  that  Island  to  ship 
products  to  District  V, 

While  'here  have  been  no  recent  discus- 
sions with  Phillips,  earlier  ones  Indicated  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  Phillips  to  ship  to 
Districts  I-IV, 

Tou  may  be  assured  this  matter  has  re- 
ceived our  very  careful  attention.  We  believe 
that  the  procedure  we  Intend  to  follow  will 
be  effective  in  holding  shipments  to  District 
V  frt>m  Puerto  Rlco  to  the  current  levels. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stcwakt  L.  Uoau., 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 

October  7.  1966. 

Hon   Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Secret  art:  As  we  move  toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  our  earlier  correspondence  regard- 
ing the  regulation  of  oil  Imports  from  Puerto 
Rlco  Into  District  V.  I  understand,  from  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  between  As- 
sistant Secretary  Moore  and  my  staff,  that 
you  still  Intend  to  abolish  the  discrimination 
against  District  V  which  exists  In  present 
regulations,  and  to  Impose  a  quota  on  the 
volume  of  refined  products  fiowlng  from 
Puerto  Rlco  Into  District  V,  I  am  advised  that 
yuur  tentative  Intention  Is  to  set  the  figure 
at  10,000  barrels  per  day,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  furnish  me  a  draft  of  the 
regulation  which  you  propose  to  establish 
before  It  becomes  effective. 

Many  Independent  producers  In  California 
are  concerned  that  when  the  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Company  petrochemical  plant  In  Puer- 
to Rlco  begins  production,  all,  or  a  large 
portion,  of  Its  output  of  refined  products  will 
move  Into  District  V.  Could  you  advise  me  If 
you  have  had  any  discussions  with  Phillips 
Petroleum  on  this  topic  and,  IX  so,  whether 
you  have  reached  any  agreement  with  the 
firm  about  the  areas  In  which  the  output 
of  Its  petrochemical  plant  will  be  marketed. 

I  feel  It  Is  difficult  to  Justify  the  Importa- 
tion by  Commonwealth  OU  Refining  Co.,  Inc. 
of  10,000  barrels  a  day  Into  District  V  and. 
that  being  the  case,  I  believe  It  Imperative 
that  no  other  company  be  given  an  allocation 
for  lmp>ortatlon  of  Puerto  Rlcan  gasoline  Into 
District  V. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchxl, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  SXNATX, 

CoMMn-r^  OM  iNTXRioa 

AND  iNStTLAR  AJTTAIRS, 

July  13,  1966. 
Hon  Stewart  L,  Udall, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Stxwart:  Thank  you  for  your  June 
30,  1966,  letter  regarding  lmpK>rtatlon  of  gaso- 
line from  Puerto  Rlco  Into  District  V. 

Prom  your  letter,  and  from  oonversatlons 
between  my  staff  and  Aaslstanit  Secretary 
Moore.  I  understand  that  Conunonwealth 
on  &  Refining  has  agreed  to  limit  lU  Un- 


portatloa  at  gasoline  Into  District  V  from 
Puerto  Bloo  to  10,000  barrels  a  day,  and  that 
this  represents  the  total  amoimt  of  Puerto 
Rican  gaaoUna  frcKn  all  sources  which  will 
be  allowed  to  move  Into  District  V. 

As  Senator  frtwi  Callfomia.  the  state  most 
directly  affected  by  the  lack  of  any  regulation 
on  these  Imports,  I  am  deeply  concerned  by 
the  movement  of  any  Puerto  Rlcan  gasoline 
whatsoever  Into  District  V.  There  can  be  no 
legal  or  moral  justification  for  a  regulation 
limiting  the  volume  of  refined  products  mov- 
ing Into  the  United  States  from  Puerto  Rlco 
but  excluding  the  western  states  from  Its 
protection. 

I  appreciate  your  decision  to  seek  the 
amendment  of  oil  Import  regulations  effective 
January  1,  1967,  so  that  District  V  will  enjoy 
the  same  regulatory  protection  as  Districts 
I  through  rv,  which.  In  my  view,  should  have 
been  the  case  from  the  beginning. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 

V.S.  Department 

or  THE  Interior, 
Omcx  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Was/i<ngton,  D.C,  June  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Kuchel  :  With  further  refer- 
ence to  our  letter  of  June  20  concerning  Im- 
ports Into  District  V  of  gasoline  from  Puerto 
Rlco,  I  feel  I  would  like  to  provide  you  with 
some    additional    Information. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  level  of  licensed 
Imports  Into  District  V  Is  btised  upon  the 
difference  between  supply  and  demand.  Oil 
Imftorted  overland  from  Canada  Is  considered 
part  of  domestic  supply.  Oil  brought  around 
from  the  East  Coast  and  Puerto  Rlco  Is  also 
considered  on  the  supply  side  of  the  equa- 
tion. Thus,  as  far  as  domestic  producers  are 
concerned,  any  oil  imported  from  Puerto 
Rloo  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
supply-demand  gap  and  thus  to  reduce 
licensed  Imports.  This  provision  virtually 
assures  100  percent  operation  for  California 
crude  producers. 

The  domestic  refiners,  particularly  the 
small  Independents,  have  In  the  past  objected 
somewhat  to  the  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
licensed  Imports  since  this  obviously  affects 
th^r  Individual  quotas.  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  fully  appraise  the  current  situation 
on  the  West  Coast  although  we  have  been 
attempting  to  Obtain  Information  from  all 
ln^er8ste('l  parties.  The  latest  report  Indicates 
th.it  gasoline  inventories  are  somewhat  on 
th'i  abort  side  so  gasoline  receipts  from 
Puerto  Rlco  probably  do  not  present  a  very 
serious  problem.  I  believe  the  refiners  on  the 
West  Coast  are  more  concerned  with  the 
threat  that  these  Imports  Imply  for  the 
future  rather  than  the  amount  currently 
being  Imported. 

Along  this  line  we  have  been  assured  by 
Commonwealth  Oil  &  Refining  of  the  com- 
pany's interest  to  hold  the  amount  being 
sent  to  Callfomla  to  10,000  b/d.  This  guar- 
antee should  go  a  long  way  to  reassure  the 
West  Ooast  refiners  that  the  situation  Is  not 
going  to  get  out  of  hand.  As  the  time  ai>- 
proaches  for  the  new  allocation  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1967,  It  Is  our  present  In- 
tention to  seek  authority  to  place  definite 
limits  on  these  shipments,  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  West  Coast  refiners  and  by 
you  In  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Moore  dated  June  22, 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  to 
watch  the  situation  very  carefully  and  of 
course  would  be  pleased  to  talk  to  you  or  to 
any  of  the  petroleum  groups  who  might  wish 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


U.S.    Senate,    CoMMrrrKE   on   In- 
terior Aim  Insular  ArrAOts, 

June   22,    1966. 
Hon.  J.  CoROELL  Moore, 
Assistant   Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore:  lliank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  June  20,  1966,  regarding  the  lack  of 
oU  Import  regulations  on  refined  products 
moving  from  Puerto  Rlco  Into  District  V. 
While  I  appreciate  your  reply,  I  respectfully 
urge  that  your  response  does  not  address 
Itself  to  the  basic  problem  raised  by  my 
Inquiry. 

There  presently  exists  a  discriminatory 
variation  In  the  Import  regulations  for  Dis- 
trict V  when  compared  with  the  regulations 
for  Districts  I-IV.  Refined  products  are  per- 
mitted to  flow  from  Puerto  Rlco  Into  Dis- 
trict V  without  regulation,  while  strict  regu- 
lations exist  on  the  movement  of  gasoline 
from  Puerto  Rlco  Into  Districts  I-IV.  Al- 
though the  present  demand  for  gasoline  in 
District  V  Is  673,000  barrels  per  day,  I  am 
told  that  the  total  production  of  Independent 
domestic  refiners  In  District  V  Is  only  18,600 
barrels  per  day,  and  that  the  10,000  barrels 
per  day  of  gasoline  now  moving  Into  Dis- 
trict V  from  Puerto  Rlco  Is  marketed  below 
the  price  of  comparable  domestic  products. 

The  availability  of  excess  Puerto  Rlcan 
products  In  the  District  V  market  places  do- 
mestic refiners,  who  use  domestic  labor  and 
raw  materials,  at  an  unfair  competitive  dis- 
advantage. Furthermore,  since  Independent 
refiners  do  not  have  an  assured  market  for 
their  production,  this  Infiux  of  a  significant 
supply  of  cheap  Puerto  Rlcan  gasoline  may 
make  it  more  difficult  for  Independent  refin- 
ers to  sell  their  gasoline. 

I  see  no  reason  to  favor  the  few  refiners 
authorized  to  move  Puerto  Rlcan  products 
Into  District  V  market  at  the  sole  expense  of 
the  domestic  refiners  In  District  V.  I  respect- 
fully request  that  you  consider  amending  the 
appUcable  regulations  to  proscribe  this  un- 
fair discriminatory  situation. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmCX  OF  THE  SECRXTART, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  20,  1966. 
Hon,  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  We  ai^reclate  the 
opportunity  to  comment  upon  Uie  views  of 
Mr.  H.  S.  Rothschild  expressed  in  your  letter 
of  May  24. 

Currently  the  gasoline  shipments  Into  Dis- 
trict V  from  Puerto  Rlco  are  estimated  to  be 
approximately  10.000  B/D.  This  must  be 
considered  against  an  approxtmate  total  de- 
mand for  motor  gasoline  In  District  V  of 
673,000  B/D  which  was  supplied  from  the 
following  sources: 

BarreU 
per  day 

District  V  refiners 605,000 

Tanker  Shipments  from  Gulf  Ctoast.     16,  000 

Pipeline  from  other  Districts 57,000 

Licensed  and  overland  imports 3,000 

Total 681,000 

Less  Shipments  and  Exports 8,  000 

Total    673,000 

Effective  January  1,  1966  Oil  Import  Reg- 
ulations were  amended  to  provide  that  aUo- 
catlons  made  to  a  f>erson  In  Puerto  Rlco  who 
shipped  petroleum  products  (excluding  re- 
sidual) Into  Districts  I-IV  (East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains)  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  by  which  such  shipments  exceed 
shipments  made  by  or  attributable  to  such 
person  during  the  calendar  year  1966.  Ship- 
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menta  of  gasoline  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Dts- 
trlct  I  (Kant  Coast)  In  April  were  appruxl- 
TaMX»Vj  30,000  B  D  out  of  totaj  shlpmenU  of 
light  producu  of  43.000  B/D.  Demand  for 
gasoline  In  District  I  Is  approximately  one 
million  B  D 

Also.  District  V  is  ?in  oU  deficit  area  and 
tbeT«  la  no  slgnllicant  amount  of  available 
domeatlc  pnxtuctlon  In  District  V  that  does 
not  have  a  market. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  stability  of  the 
gaaollzxe  market  in  District  V  and  vou  may 
tM  Msured  that  we  will  oonunue  to  watch 
It  cloaely 

Sincerely  yours. 

J    C"»DBtX  Mfx'-M:, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  literior. 

Mat   34.    1966. 
Hon.  Stxwait  L.  Udalx 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  tfie  Interior. 
WasMnffton.  D  C. 

DXA«  Ma  Seckxta>t:  Mr  H.  S  Rothschild. 
President  of  Powerlne  OU  Company,  Santa 
Fb  Springs.  California,  has  written  to  me  to 
Mi;jureaa  his  concern  as  an  independent  re- 
finer that  there  is  no  restriction  on  Im porta 
of  foreign  source  gasoline  into  Dlstnrt  V 
(the  west  coast.  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  am  told  that  refined  product  shipments 
Into  Districts  I-IV  least  of  the  Rocky  .Moun- 
tains) from  Puerto  Rico  are  in  effect  limited 
to  those  of  a  base  period,  with  substantial 
penalties  being  imposed  when  the  limits  are 
excseded.  There  Is.  however,  no  such  control 
over  sblptnente  Into  District  V  where  prod- 
ucts may  be  shipped  In  unlimited  volume 
without  penalty. 

lit  this  Is  so.  I  believe  Mr  Rothschild  has 
good  reason  for  concern  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
rsflners  processing  dotnestlc  crude  in  District 
V  can  be  expected  to  oompete  effectively  with 
tbe  few  Importers  In  a  p>oeltlon  to  use  prod- 
laeta  manufactured  from  low-cost  foreign 
crude  In  Puerto  Rico.  Is  there  some  reason 


why  refiners  In  District  V  should  be  exposed 
to  this  sort  of  competition  while  thn«ie  in 
Districts    I-IV    are   protected    against   If 

I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  the  Oil 
Imprirt  Control  Program  ta  to  encourage  do- 
meatlc exploration  and  production  by  limit- 
ing Imports  Under  that  program  there  exist 
strict  limits  on  the  Importation  of  foreign 
crude  Into  District  V  Under  such  circum- 
stances, unlimited  Imports  from  any  source 
would  be  In  direct  conflict  with  the  basic 
objective  of  the  program  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  an  exception  for  g;i5ollne  moving 
into  District  V  from  Puerto  Rico  can  be 
Justified 

May  I  respectfully  request  that  you  clarify 
the  situation  for  me  It  would  be  particularly 
helpful  If  you  could  tell  me  what  controls 
you  plan  to  impose  on  movements  from 
Puerto  Rico  Into  District  V 

Wtth    kindest   personal    regards. 
Sincerely  yours 

Thomas  H   Kuchix. 

V  S    Senator 


REDUCTION        OF        NONES.SENTI.\L 
FEDERAL    EXPENDITURES 

Mr  WILLI.WIS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
Pre.sident,.  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee oil  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  has  compiled  a  report 
.showing  that  between  January  1  and 
April  21  of  this  year,  24  new  Federal 
advi.sory  and  study  groups  and  special 
Commissions  have  been  formed. 

Some  of  these  groups  and  commissions 
were  created  by  law,  and  others  by  Exec- 
utive order  and  administrative  action. 
The  membership  of  each  ranges  from 
five  to  29  individuals 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^nt  that  this  re- 
port as  complied  under  date  of  April  27, 
1967,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POBMATION      or     24     New     PXUXRAL      Advisoht 

Oiocps    AND   Study    Groups,    and    Special 
CoMMistiioNS — Actions      Announced     Be- 
tween January  1  and  Aprh,  21 
Weekly  Issues  of  the  White  House  publica- 
tion Presidential  Documents  between  Janu- 
ary I   and  April  21,   1967,  have  recorded  for- 
mation  or   contemplation   of   24   new   federal 
advisory   or  study   groups  and   special   com- 
mLsslons. 

These  groups  and  commissions  were  cre- 
ated by  law.  executive  order,  or  other  admln- 
istr.ulve  action  They  do  not  include  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation,  or  any  other 
new  executive  agency,  where  action  was  not 
recorded  during  the  period  in  the  publication 
P'cmdi'nttal  Documents. 

The  groups  and  commissions  fall  generally 
Into  three  categories:  (1)  advisory  commit- 
tees, con\ml8sions.  councils  and  boards,  {2i 
study  committees  and  commissions,  and  (3) 
spi'cial  commissions  and  councils. 

Announcements  In  the  Presidential  Docu- 
ment:! related  primarily  to  apf)olntment  of 
membership  ranging  from  five  to  29  to  the 
respective  commissions,  committees,  boards 
councils,  etc  Memberships  Include  appointees 
from  the  public,  the  professions.  Industry, 
labor,  and  In  most  Instances  memberships 
Included  federal  representation. 

S>>nie  of  the  new  bodies  Involve  out-right 
staffing  and  use  of  appropriated  funds.  In 
some  ctses  provision  was  made  for  "coopera- 
tion '  of  Interested  or  affected  federal  agen- 
cies (presumably  for  staffing  and  support) 
In  some  instances  payment  of  per  diem  and 
travel  expenses  was  specifically  provided  for 
non-federal  members. 

The  list  of  these  new  study  and  advisory 
groups,  and  special  commissions,  as  compiled 
from  Presidential  Documents,  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  April  31,  1967,  follows: 


Name 


Nsttonal    Motor   Vehicle   Safety 
Advisory  (  oimcU. 


Commbishin  .n  I'.irt:.-il  \ctlvlty 
of  Uovcriuiifnl  Kii.iliiyws. 


CommiSBlon  on  Mirln?  i'clenoe, 
KnclnevriDS,  &cil  Kt«  urvts. 


Date  and  page 
reference 


Jsn.  8,No.  l,p.n. 


Jsn.  9,  -No.  2,  p   J4. 


....do 


Conuninlon  on  rn.!es   Z<>nln«,         Jul   12,  No   2,  p.  tf. 
Taistlon,  uid  l>vv«iuv>uieiil        { 
Btandards. 


Authority 


White  noose  release. 


Wliitj*  Houv  ri-U*A.v  and 
PuMlc  Uw  >tv»-6l7,<)ct  3, 

uce. 

Wblte  nouse  release  and 
Public  Law  <«H.M,  June 
17,  lOflA. 


White  ll.juse  release 


Membership  and  iiurr«>ae 


AnMrtean  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Comniissiuti. 

National  .Advisory  Committee 
on  Adult  Hiisic  Eduoitiou. 


/an    II.  No  3,  p   81. 
Jan.  23,  No.  4,  p   74. 


National  .Vlv.sory  Cumniiasion        Jan.  31,  No.  5,  p   148. 
on  Librviva.  , 


Btady  ComjiiLsslon  for  Providing      Feb.  2,  No.  5,  p.  182. 
Faellitim  k>r  V  ;sitors  to  tb« 
Nation  s  Capital. 


Advisory  Conuiiiauuu  on  ParcW 
Distribution  Servites. 


AdrlMry  Cooocil  on  Historic 
PreservaUuEi. 

CommlsBlon  To  .''tudy  the  Fwl- 
mal  BodcM  lr«p<vte<l  m 
PrMldaiit'i  C^unauniou  oo 
Budgat  C-oncepliJ. 


do. 


Uar.  1,  No.  9,  p.  W.. 
Uw.  1,  No.  9,  p.  MD.. 


White  1 1  OIL"*  relen.'*'  luid 
Public  Law  '^  4t>l, 
July  4,  iw«i«i. 

Whir*  House  rr>A.'v  and 
Public  Law  !»-  780. 


White  HiMLie  rt-leaw  »nd 
KiecutiTp  iirler  11301, 
8epl    5,  19fl6. 

White  House  rrleiuie  snd 
Public  Law  !*-TT«j, 
Not.  7,  I9«e. 

White  Rouse  re'.ea*-  «nd 
Public  Law  HW^iie. 
Sept   20.  IWe. 

White  House  raiease 


-do. 


17  members  from  State  and  loon!  (tovemment 
and  public,  tn  "work  with  J^ecretiiry  ol  <omi- 
merce  (Transimrtaliiini  on  niw  :iulo  sifety 
standards."  i  hiA  is  an  iwlvisiiry  Kroup  i*  itn 
no  time  lunltatluii 

12  niemt»T»  4  mvh  by  Pre»l<!ent,  Vkv  Presi- 
dent, nn'l  .-JjieHker.  to  'sluily  the  i-lli-i  l.<  I'l  the 
Hat.  h  Act  ■    This  sluly  grmip  Is  to  n-port  by 

Ut  Ult«T    Il«i7. 

15  nieiubiTs  from  ([nvfrnmenU.  Industry,  re- 
search, etc  ,  iin'l  4  .vlvim.ry  iin'int«r'i  trurii  Coii- 
(rre^w,  to  mlvlsi'  tlie  National  Ciumil  <in  Mu- 
rine Kfnuroes  e»UiMi.«he'l  -^-rleinher  IW^\ 
and  t-i  (>fi't>:ire  rri«irt  t-i  r<nuKil  for  thr  I'resl- 
dent.  "t.i  I'.rvvl.iji.  .!:.  cMinige.  nn.l  in  iiii'.iin  a 
compp^hcnsiv  lonK  r  iiii;r  prij^:r  tin  ui  i;..iriiie 
scleri'-*'  "  T't  rcimrt  U\  1^  niniiih* 

15  meinl*rs  from  (ioveriiment.  education,  ro- 
se acl;.  nc  .  '■  to  niaJii'  thorouKh  study  of  our 
cities."  wlvLie  Mrii,  and  i«fk  vmys  to  ui- 
cretise  ripply  of  low  cost  liuu.sing 

17  meiuliers  from  Uie  pulilic  and  ■<  tnim  ronsrews. 
"to  plan.  eiK-ourajte.  ilevelop  and  mordmate 
the  fommeinofatioii"  of  Ih.'  Iinili'iinhil 

7  members  from  puI'Mc,  tn  "  .kU  i^w-  the  ( "ummls- 
Bloner  of  Eduritlion  im  pripirii.on  of  neneral 
reifii.allons  and  i«'ii'  y  k"irlfi:nes  for  a*lii!t 
«hu»l:on    '  No  11. die. ii. "II  of  time  limitation. 

3tj  :!.<•:, .!>'r<  (ror.i  the  poMIr  e<luciili<>n.  etc  .  to 
stilly  M  1  r<'ntmmeiid  with  resj-ect  l^i  our 
librufy  n'sotirivfl  to  the  I'rt'.sideni's  Lit.rdfy 
Co:nri:itt<*,  Withiii  I  yeiir 

21  meuil'TH  from  public  and  pedera!  agencies, 
"to  luv^.'iiimte  ^Ites  and  plans  k«r  vLsltor 
hcUltieB  and  services."  To  reiiort  by  Sejit  IS 
1987 

S  m«nil<*8,  4  frtim  pubUr  and  1  Fe<leril,  to 
"make  a  full  and  coini>lete  study  of  small 
[lan-el  di.strlbutiou  services."  To  re|>ort  by 
Jan    1.  lii«. 

10  meiiil-'T!!  from  public  and  7  Kedoral  olllcials 
w.iti  the  1  iiroctj^r  ul  the  I'urk  Service  to  serve 
as  Kie^Mitlve  iMn-ctor    No  time  limit 

18  mernliers  from  public  an  I  i  loveenment.  "to 
make  a  ihoroufih  studv  ol  ttie  Pedwai  budget 
and  the  mam. it  in  ^hicii  It  is  [.>re^)enl^  to 
roiiifress  an<l  the  public  "  To  report  by  Sep- 
temt'er  1W«17  if  not  ready,  submit  pro(tT«a» 
report.  President  s  aim  to  Incorptirale  recom- 
mendations in  IMW  budget. 


Slamiig 


None  indioitwl. 


SUfftil  ui  February-.llaniltni- 
p|oynienl,12  1987  appiOpt'lJI- 
tlon,  t7.".,non,  until  ijient. 

8lalTf«l  In  March  »  Itli  Vienipl.iy- 
ees-  i^'~  appropruituin  for  tl»' 
CominL'^sloii  :\ii'l  tile  (^ou'ii  i!. 
ll.KXi.imii.  19fih  rc'iuest  Jl.tKi,- 
D(U. 


None  Indicated.  To 
11  (.1)  '  in  studies. 


'work  »lth- 


None  lndlcnte<l    Would  eipei.'t 
stalling  In  futurtj. 

.None  lndicat*Hl.  To  work  wilh 
HEW  In  [xjllcy  development. 


HKW  to  provide  administrative 
.servK^i".  \n^r  dieni  and  UrtVet 
aulhori/e'l  for  iiieinl>ers;  Ped- 
eriU  iigri  i  ics  direi  id  to  assist. 

None  ir.dicalol    ll»;7  appro- 
priation $«0,OW1, 


None  Indicate*!. 


None  indicated   $100  per  diem 
provided  lor  nou-Federal 
members 

8USe<l  In  .March  with  1  em- 
ployee reported.  It  is  under- 
stood White  House  and  agency 
funds  are  to  be  used. 
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Name 


National  AdrlMry  Council  on 
£ooDOmic  Opportunity. 


I'n'sidenfs  Council  on  Youth 
UpportunUy. 


C  ittiens  .\dvisory  Board  on 
Youth  Opportuully. 

Pacille  Northwest  River  Haslns 
commission. 


National  Commission  on  Reform 
ol  Federal  Crmilnal  Laws. 


N;itional    Highway   .''afety    .\d- 
vts<.iry  CoinmitU*. 


AdvLiory     Committee    on     Top 
Fe<leral  Salaries. 

K jiiKas-Oklahoma    Arkansas 
Uiver  Commission. 


Cuiiiniuisiun  un  i'u.'^lal  Organiu- 

llull. 


yuitico-Superior  Coinmltlee  tre- 
eslabllshment  under  new  Fi- 
ecutlve  order. 

A'lvlsory  Council  on  Cost  Ke»luc- 
tion  ^aiinouuceill. 

Great  Lakes  Dasln  Commission. 


T'-inporary  Commission  on  Penn- 
sylvania .\veDue. 

District  of  Columbia  groups: 
Federal  City  College,  Hoard 
ol  Higher  Education. 


Washington  Technical  In.sti- 
tute,  Board  of  Vocational 
Education. 


Date  and  pec* 
referane* 


Mar.  4,  No.  10,  p.  ITS.. 


Mar.  6,  No,  10,  p.  t7«. 


.do. 


Mar.  8,  No.  10,  p.  ate.. 

Mar.  18  No.  11,  p.  480. 

Mar.ie,  No.  n,p.481. 

Mar.22,  No.  12,r.526. 
Mar.  27,  No.  13,  p.  648. 

Apr.  8,  No.  15,  p.  618.. 

Apr.  10,  No.  15,  p. 620.. 

Mar.  17,  No.  11,  p.  487 
Apr,  20,  No.  16,  p.  648. 

Apr.  20,  No.  16,  p.  647. 

Feb.  13,  No.  7,  p.  241.. 

do 


Antborlty 


Whits  HOBW  TtlMM, 

antboriced  by  Congrea 
last  NoTember. 


White  House  release  and 
ExecuUve  Order  1U30. 


.do. 


White  Bouse  release  and 
Water  Resources  Act. 


White  House  release, 
created  by  Congress  last 
NoTonbar. 

White  House  release,  and 
Public  Law  89-564,  Sept. 
9,1966. 

White  House  release 


Membership  and  purpose 


White  House  release,  and 
Public  Law  89-789,  Nov. 
7,1868. 

White  House  release,  and 
Executive  Order  11341. 


White  House  release,  and 
Executive  Order  11342. 


White  House  release  (Ex- 
ecutive order  to  follow). 

Executive  Order  11345  and 
Water  Resources  Act. 


Executive  Order  11347 
(amending  Executive  Or- 
der 11210). 

Wbtte  House  release  and 
District  of  Columbia 
Higher  Education  Act  of 
89tli  Cong.,  Zd  sesB. 

-...do 


21  members  from  public,  to  "review  the  opera- 
tion of  all  programs  and  make  recommenda- 
tions coDoeming  improvement  o<  existing  pro- 
grams, elimination  of  duplication,  and  co- 
ordination, etc,"  No  tune  limit.  To  report 
aimually. 

11  Federal  officials  (with  provision  for  more),  to 
be  responsible  for,  and  to  strengthen,  evaluate, 
and  encourage  youth  opportunitv  programs- 
summer  and  other.  No  limit. 

15  members  from  the  public  to  "advise  tlie 
Council  and  the  President  on  youth  oppor- 
tunity programs." 

15  members  (plus)  from  interstate  compact  and 
Federal  Government.  Foruiatiou  of  commis- 
sions by  request  of  compact  States  liiider  pro- 
visions of  Water  Resources  Act. 

12  members,  3  from  public,  8  from  Congress,  3 
from  judiciary,  "to  review  Federal  criminal 
law."  To  report  to  Congress  by  November 
1960. 

29  memlicrs,  with  Secretary  of  Trartsportation 
as  Chairman,  to  advise  secretary  in  re  activi- 
tieg  and  functions  of  Uepartraent  ol  Defense 
on  highway  safely.  No  time  limitations. 

8  members  from  public,  to  review  top  Federal 
salaries.  To  reconunend  and  report  by  June  1 , 
1967. 

Members  from  compact  States  and  Federal  rep- 
resentative. Ftaination  by  request  erf  compact 
States  under  I'ublic  Law  89-789.  To  study 
and  advise  in  re  water  resoorces  in  area . 

10  members  from  public,  to  study,  recommend 
and  report  on  postal  improvement  and  reor- 
ganization by  April  ivti8. 


5  members:  3  from  public  and  1  each  fl-om  Agri- 
cultiu'e  and  Interior,  to  "iTomole  the  protec- 
tion ol  the  primitive  quality"  of  the  region. 
No  limit. 

—  members  from  public  and  governments,  "to 
review  our  cost  reduction  programs  and  ex- 
plore opportimities  lor  increased  savings." 

18  members  (plus),  from  the  8  States  involved, 
10  Federal  members,  plus  compact  members. 
Formed  under  Wafer  Resources  Act  at  re- 
quest of  States  to  study  and  advise  on  area. 

16  members  (plus).  Federal  officials  spccilied, 
tostudy  and  plan  Pennsylvania  Avcjnoject. 


9  members,  appointed  by  District  ol  Columbia 
Commissioners,  to  develop  plans  tor  the  new- 
Federal  City  College.  No  limit  on  time  indi- 
cated. 

9  members,  appointed  by  President,  to  develop 
plans  lor  the  technical  institute  authorizeo,  j 
No  time  limit  indicated. 


Staffing 


To  be  staffed  In  April.  Assume 
use  of  White  House  and 
agency  funds. 


To  be  staffed  in  April.  Provides 
for  Executive  Director  and 
staffing;  expenses  to  be  paid 
from  White  House  and 
agency  funds. 

None  indicated;  per  diem  and 
travel  authorized  for  members. 

None  indicated.      Staffing  pos- 
sible. 


None  indicated. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


"Cooperation"  of  Federal 
agencies  and  appointment  of 
staff  authorixed,  also  Executive 
Director;  per  diem  and  travel 
for  members. 

None  indicated. 


Not  known.  Budget  Director  to 
be  Cliairman. 

Employees  authorized. 


.None  indicated. 


Do. 


Do. 


Sciiree  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Jan.  1-Apr.  21,  1967. 
Information  re  onmmisRloiis,  etc  ,  extracted  from  White  House  releases  and  Executive 
orders  reported.   Staffing   notes  Include   iniormation  on  employment  reported   to 


JCRNFE,  and  budgeted  appropriations   Complete  check  and  review  of  Public  Law 
provisions  not  attempted  as  of  this  date. 


ACENCIXS  ESTABLISHED  AND  TKBMINATED  FOB 
PERSONNEL  BEPORTINO  PtTBPOSES  BETWEXI* 
JVLT    ISee    AND   MARCH    1967 

Agencies  terminated 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation. 

National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 

President's  Commission  on  Crime  In  the 
District  of  Coltmibla. 

White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

U.S. -Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Agencies  established 

Ozarks  Regional  Commission. 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service. 

National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development. 

Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission. 

National  Conference  on  the  Problems  of 
Mexican-American  and  Puerto  Rlcan  Com- 
munities. 

Select  Committee  on  Western  Bemlsphere 
Immigration. 

Department    of    Transportation     (Interim 

staff). 

New  England  Regional  Commission. 
National    Advisory   Commission   on   Rural 

Poverty. 

Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Oov- 
•niment  Personnel. 


President's  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts. 

Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineer- 
ing and  Resources. 

KOTE, — In  April  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation ia  formally  reported,  with  the  cor- 
responding termination  of  the  independent 
PAA,  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation  and 
other  organizational  changes.  In  April  the 
formation  of  tioo  new  groups  is  expected — 
National  AdTlsory  Council  on  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportunity. 

Source:  Agencies  as  shown  on  monthly 
personnel  reports  of  the  JCRNPE. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  April  14,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  there  was  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "Social  Re- 
search Efforts  Multiply,  Draw  Charges  of 
Waste,  Duplication."  The  theme  of  this 
article  1b  that  Congress  should  study  the 
impact  of  these  numerous  and  ofttimes 
overlapping  c<Hnmissions  which  are  be- 
ing formed  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Let's  Stttdt  It:  Social  Reseabch  Eftobts 
Multiply,  Draw  Charges  of  Waste,  Dupli- 
cation— Los  Angeles'  Tramsit  Studies 
Produce  Ijttle  Progress — Education  I*roj- 
ECTS  Grow — Washington  Is  Majob  Spon- 
sor 

(By  Mitchell  Gordon) 
"Judging  from  what  is  being  studied,  re- 
searched and  fact-found  all  over  the  world,  it 
is  clear  that  as  a  civilization  we  no  longer 
know  how  to  do  anything.  We  can  meet  no 
situation,  pursue  no  purpose,  without  stop- 
ping work  and  studying.  ,  .  .  We  are  per- 
suaded that  nothing  can  be  done  today  as 
It  once  was  done.  So  we  repeatedly  analyze 
the  familiar  and  suspend  action." 

What  the  man's  saying  Is  that  we're  being 
studied  to  death. 

And  he's  in  a  good  position  to  Judge.  The 
speaker  Is  Jacques  Barzim,  provost  and  dean 
of  the  faculties  at  Columbia  University  La 
New  York  City. 

As  his  remarics  from  a  recent  speech  indi- 
cate, Mr.  Barzun  Is  convinced  that  the  na- 
tion has  gone  overboard  on  social  research. 
Some  other  eminent  scholars  agree  with 
him.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  they  are  so  con- 
cerned at>out  the  burgeoning  U.S.  "study 
industry." 

The  ciity  of  Los  Angeles  has  spent  more 
than  $2  million  for  more  than  two  dozen 
transit  studies  since  1046.  Its  transit  system 
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■till  la  criticized  aa  inadequate — and  ap- 
p*renUy  Ita  transit  problems  sttU  require 
more  study  Another  public  agency  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Tr&nslt  District. 
Ls  currently  sponsoring  a  (3  9  million  study 
of  Loe  Aagelea  transit  that,  among  other 
things,  will  study  the  previous  studies  Not 
long  ago.  the  State  Water  Pollution  Control 
Board  In  California  financed  a  $47,000  study 
that  simply  compiled  a  list  of  all  the  studies 
that  could  be  found  on  the  subject  of  water 
pollution 

DtTPLlCATE  STUDIES 

A  Congreaslonal  subcommittee  headed  by 
Rep  Henry  3  Reuss.  a  Wisconsin  Dem^jcrat. 
baa  compiled  a  2.400- page  study  of  waste,  du- 
plication and  Inefficiencies  in  Government  so- 
cial reaearch  projects  The  rep<irt  to  be  re- 
teaaed  i^onday.  says  that  duplication  of 
reaearcti  often  occurs  because  worlt  In  aufh 
areas  as  envlrf>nmental  pollution,  law  en- 
forcement, education  and  urban  problems  la 
widely  scattered  among  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  that  don  t  know  what  the  others 
are  doing  Often  Federal  researchers  aren't 
even  aware  of  other  studies  under  way  with- 
in their  own  agencies,  the  subcommittee 
found . 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  big  the  study 
budneaa  baa  become  But  mr«t  estimates  put 
the  current  level  of  spending  for  social  and 
other  nonaclence  studies  m  the  U  S  at  well 
over  9500  million  a  year  The  Ciovernment.  by 
far  the  biggest  consumer  of  such  studies,  will 
apend  over  %32b  mUUon  for  nonsclence  re- 
aearch In  fiscal  Ii»67,  up  from  less  than  »75 
million  as  recently  as  fl.scul   1960 

Federal  studies  are  e.vpected  to  Increase  In 
coming  years  Louis  R  Bright,  an  associate 
commlasloner  of  the  C  S  Office  of  Education, 
which  spends  more  fur  social  research  than 
any  other  Government  agency,  says  Our 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  could  easily 
double  or  triple  by  1970  If  we  get  peace  In 
Vietnam,  ana  they  11  probably  be  lncrea.slng 
dramatically  over  the  longer  run  even  If  we 
don't  "  The  Ofllce  of  Education  has  budgeted 
•75  million  for  research  In  fiscal  1967,  up 
from  only  11  mlllun  in  fiscal  1958.  the  first 
year  It  financed  studies 

KCSILAKCH      OKGANIZATION3 

Moat  social  research  studies  are  paid  for  by 
Federal,  state  or  local  government  agencies  or 
by  private  foundations  Usually  they  are  pro- 
duced by  big  universities  or  by  Independent. 
nonprofit  reaearch  organizations  such  aa 
Rand  Corp  In  Santa  Monica.  Calif  .  Stanford 
Reaearch  Institute  In  Palo  Alto.  Calif  .  or 
Brooklnga  Inctltutlon  in  Washington 

A  big  question  raised  by  critics  of  the 
atildy  Industry  Is  whether  the  sponsor  of  a 
atudy  gets  his  money  s  worth  "When  Ford 
Motor  Co  produces  an  Edsel.  It  finds  out  fast 
enough.  But  when  the  Ford  Foundation 
(which  sponsors  many  studies i  does  so.  no 
one  may  ever  know  of  it."  says  Kenneth  E 
Bouldlng.  an  economics  profesa«)r  at  the  Unl- 
▼eralty  of  Michigan  and  author  of  The  Im- 
pact of  the  S<x-l<il  Sciences,  a  boc)k  that 
criticized    certain    study    techniques 

Reaearchers  Insist  It  Is  Inevitable  that  some 
■octal  research  projects  will  flop  '  OU  men 
are  happy  with  one  gusher  In  six  — and  knowl- 
ertge  la  no  more  predictable  than  petroleum," 
aaya  one  researcher 

LANDMAaX    STTTVIeS 

There  Is  no  question  that  many  studies 
have  been  well  worthwhile  Gunnar  Myrdal's 
■tudy.  The  Negro  Problem  In  American 
Democracy,  financed  by  Carnegie  Corp  .  waa 
publlahed  In  1944  under  the  title  An  Amer- 
ican Dilemma  The  book  played  a  major  role 
In  ahaplng  the  framework  of  Federal  policies 
and  public  attitudes  toward  civil  rights  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  Former  Harvard  Unl- 
Teralty  prealdent  Jsimea  B  Conant's  1958 
atudy.  The  American  High  School  Tragedy. 
baa  been  credited  with  widely  reshaping  cur- 
rlculuma  and  standtu-da  In  the  nation  s  sec- 
ondary BChOJlS 


One  of  the  most  lnfl\ientlal  studies  of  all 
waa  Abraham  Flenners  1910  study  of  medical 
education  In  the  US  and  Canada  It  put  a 
flock  of  fly-by-nlght  medical  schools  oiit  of 
business  and  helped  create  today's  system  of 
modern  clinical  training  for  doctors 

But  many  studies  turn  out  to  be  dismal 
failures  Critics  say  that  even  some  of  the 
mr«t  highly  regarded  researchers  are  so  out 
of  touch  with  reality  that  the  recommenda- 
tions they  make  are  wholly  Impractical  Crit- 
ics also  bemoan  the  fact  that  many  studies 
are  so  dull  and  verbose  that  they  end  up 
gathering  dust  on  an  obscure  office  shelf 
■'A  lot  of  people  producing  studies  are  moti- 
vated not  so  much  by  a  dealre  to  solve  a  social 
problem  as  to  produce  a  dessertatlon  that's 
respectable  to  their  colleagues  '  says  Henry  S. 
Etowen.  president  of  Rand  Corp 

"About  90  o  of  the  Federally  sponsored 
stuff  Is  sheer  waste."  claims  an  administra- 
tor who  Is  In  charge  of  a  costly  study  being 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  He  says 
that  "too  often  studies  are  designed  around 
preconceived  notions"  and  as  a  result  don't 
pr'>duce  useful  new  Ideas 

Ely  M  Br.jndes,  a  senior  economist  at 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  says  studies  In 
the  field  of  mass  transportation  often  are  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  B<3th  spon.sors  and 
researchers  In  this  area  "are  too  enchanted 
with  painting  pretty  pictures  and  not  con- 
cerned enough  with  grubby  details  to  pro- 
vide operational  Instructions  for  getting  from 
here  to  there.  "  he  says 

A  1960  Rand  Corp  study  of  urban  trans- 
portation, financed  by  a  $500  000  Ford  Pi:pun- 
datlon  grant,  has  drawn  a  lot  of  criticism 
Charles  J  Zwick.  who  directed  the  study, 
credits  the  minutely  detailed.  427-page  work 
with  "contributing  to  the  body  of  source 
documents  and  delivering  a  whole  group  of 
people  for  employment  In  Washington  " 
I  Many  of  the  researchers  Involved  In  the 
study  were  hired  by  Federal  agencies  looking 
for  specialists  In  transportation  and  urban 
problems  Mr  Zwlck  himself  has  been  "de- 
livered for  employment  "  In  Washington,  aa 
assistant  director  of  the  U  S  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  I 

A.M     "INTtaeSTINO     BOOK" 

The  Ford  Foundation's  overseer  on  the 
Rand  study  say  that  "'a  very  Interesting  bcxjk 
came  out  of  It  "'  But  he  concedes  that  he's 
read  no  more  than  10  pages  of  the  study 
He  says  Ita  authors  "aren't  the  most  lively 
writers  In  the  world"  (A  sample  conclusion 
from  the  study  "It  is  a  virtual  certainty  that 
the  spatial  pattern  of  a  city  In  a  free-enter- 
prise society  Is  the  collective  result  of  a  large 
number  of  separate  business  and  house- 
hold location  decisions  and  transportation 
choices  "  I 

The  Departtnent  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment la  distributing  copies  of  the  study, 
which  bears  the  title  The  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Problem  But  a  top  oHBclal  of  the  new 
Federal  agency  admits  be  hasn't  read  the  en- 
tire volume  himself 

The  Office  of  Education  is  trying  to  make 
findings  of  education  studies  more  readily  ac- 
cessible It  has  designated  13  U  S  organiza- 
tions and  unlversitlea  to  serve  as  repositories 
and  disseminators  of  Information  on  various 
educational  specialties  The  education  ofUce 
plans  to  spend  close  to  $3  million  this  fiscal 
year  to  help  establish  three  or  four  more  of 
these  "Educational  Research  Information 
Centers  "  The  centers  make  printed  or  micro- 
filmed documenta  from  their  files  available 
at  nominal  cost  to  anyone  who  wants  them. 

SCVCRAL   CENTIKS  OPERATING 

Among  the  centers  already  operating  are 
clearinghouses  for  Information  on  the  dis- 
advantaged student  i  "Veshlva  University.  New 
York  I .  on  exceptional  children  (the  National 
Education  Asaoclatlon.  Washington.  D  C  ) 
and  on  foreign  language  study  (the  Modern 
Language  Asaoclatlon  of  America,  New  York) . 


Carnegie  Corp  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  hiring  authors  and  edltura  to  make 
Its  studies  more  readable  and  to  turn  out 
popularized  versions  of  Its  technical  tomes 
It  recently  gave  the  American  Asaoclatlon  of 
Junior  Colleges  a  tS.©©©  grant  to  produce  an 
Illustrated,  4e-page  synopsis  of  a  study  on 
coun.sellng.  placement  and  other  student  per- 
sonnel functions  that  ran  260  pages  In  Its 
original  form 

At  least  one  social  researcher  believes  thnt 
the  key  to  su'-cess  Ls  to  stay  small  The  six- 
year-old  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  In  New 
York  operates  on  the  premise  that  It  can  get 
more  done  "by  resisting  attempts  to  get  too 
big.  zeroing  Is  on  a  soft  spot  In  a  given 
system,  going  Into  It  In  real  depth  and  then 
following  up  with  action  programs  to  den-.- 
onstrate  and  refine  proposals. ""  says  Herbert 
Sturz.  director 

Vera  Institute  operates  on  an  annual 
budget  of  only  $250,000  with  a  full-time  staff 
of  12  persons  Including  secretaries  But  It  is 
widely  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
etHclent  social  research  organizations  In  the 
country 

BAIL    PROJECT 

In  1961.  Vera  devised  the  Manhattan  Ball 
Project  Honor  System  '  and  persuaded  Nt-w 
York  City  courts  to  release  without  ball  many 
prls<5ners  awaiting  trial  As  a  direct  result  of 
the  project's  success,  Congress  last  year 
passed  the  Ball  Reform  Act  which  requires 
Federal  Judges  to  extend  to  most  Federsil 
prisoners  the  privilege  of  being  released  until 
trial  without  putting  up  a  financial  bond 
Vera  soon  will  begin  studying  arrests  and  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics 

Researchers  Involved  In  the  about-to-be- 
releaaed  Congressional  sulx-ommlttee  study 
of  waste  In  the  study  Industry  expect  their 
refvjrt  Ui  h.ive  more  of  an  Impact  than  did  i\. 
previous  Federal  study  of  studies.  In  1954. 
the  Government's  National  Science  Founda- 
tion commissioned  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina researchers  to  make  a  $50  000  study  of 
social  science  study  activities  In  New  York 
California  and  four  cHher  states 

By  the  time  the  study  was  delivered  In 
I960,  however,  officials  who  had  launched 
the  probe  were  no  longer  with  the  NSF  .^n 
official  who  saw  the  original  version  of  the 
report  says  new  NSF  officials  ordered  re- 
searchers to  tone  down  their  criticisms  and 
to  remove  from  the  report  entirely  their 
references  to  waste  and  duplication  and  their 
recommendations  for  coordinating  state  and 
Federal  study  projects  more  closely 
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MONUMENTAL  BUILDER'S 
MILESTONE 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
traordinary American  who  personifies 
resourcefulness  and  determination,  and 
whose  contributions  to  our  Nation  almost 
defy  description,  reaches  his  85th  mile- 
stone today  I  wish  to  extend  salutations 
to  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  California  and  a  prodigious  in- 
fluence for  progress  and  good,  on  this 
significant  occasion. 

In  a  life  of  creatlveness.  Henry  J 
Kaiser  has  carved  out  what  undeniably 
are  several  careers  With  boundless  en- 
ergy and  determination,  with  Impatience 
for  hidebound  thinking  and  readiness  to 
innovate,  with  compassion  and  under- 
standing, he  has  created  monuments  In 
varied  fields  of  activity.  To  catalog  his 
accomplishments  and  beneficences  would 
itself  be  a  monumental  task. 

I  ask  to  have  appended  to  these  re- 
marks a  news  dispatch  highlighting  the 
eventful,  productive  span  of  Henry 
Kaiser's  years. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoio, 
as  follows: 

Oakljutd,  Caut. — Henry  J.  Kalaer  got  bis 
first  job  when  he  waa  13  aa  a  helper  in  • 
Utlca,  N.y..  drygooda  store.  Today — hla  86th 
birthday — he'a  atlll  working,  running  the 
$2  7  billion  induatrlal  complex  he  founded. 

"I'd  be  loet  If  I  couldn't  have  the  fun  of 
working  every  day,"  confldea  the  man  wboee 
190  planta  In  33  atatea  and  40  foreign  coun- 
trlea  employ  90.000  persona,  have  an  annual 
payroll  of  $630  million. 

When  will  he  retire? 

"Never."  answera  Kaiser  who  atlll  ruea 
the  fact  that  when  he  entered  hla  80e  he  waa 
forced  to  cut  down  on  16-hour  dally  work 
Bchedulea. 

What  doea  he  consider  his  great  accom- 
plishment? 

"The  Kalaer  Foundation  hospitals  and 
health  plan. 

"I  aee  the  day  when  no  one  need  die  for 
lack  of  medical  care,  aa  my  own  mother 
died  in  my  arma  when  I  waa  16  years  old." 

There  are  18  Kalaer  Foundation  hospltala, 
more  than  40  clinics  In  California,  Oregon 
and  Hawaii,  and  a  health  plan  providing 
hoepltal  service  and  care  by   1,600  doctora. 

By  telephone  from  his  office  and  home  In 
the  new  community  of  Hawall-Kal  that  he 
is  building,  Kalaer  keeps  In  touch  with  his 
son,  Edgar,  president  of  Kalaer  Induatrlea, 
and  with  company  managers  around  the 
globe. 

To  keep  hla  health,  he  haa  dieted  down 
from  the  260  pounda  he  weighed  during 
World  War  II  when  hla  ahlpyarda  were  turn- 
ing out  a  ahlp  a  day.  Now  he'a  at  180  pounda. 

He  acofl^s  at  mention  of  the  "good  old 
days  ■'  He  recalls  that  he  had  to  walk  four 
miles  from  Whltesboro.  NY.,  to  his  first  job 
In  Utlca. 

"I  never  believed  in  looking  back,"  Kaiser 
Eiild. 

The  projections  to  the  year  2000,  which 
have  meet  Impressed  me,  came  up  with  these 
forecaata:  The  average  family  will  be  earn- 
ing $14,750  a  year.  The  national  Income  will 
reach  $3,000  billion  — think  of  It.  two  trillion. 

"We  can  realize  an  abundance-for-all,  and 
that  means  not  only  In  material  things,  but 
the  best  In  education  and  cultural  pursuits, 
better,  more  livable  cltlea  and  homea,  re- 
warding lelBure,  and  achlevenients  in  the 
finest  values  of  life."' 

Kaiser  first  planned  a  birthday  dinner  In 
Honolulu  tonight,  but  last  Wedneaday  de- 
cided to  fly  to  Oakland,  headquartera  for  hla 
Induatrlal  empire. 

He    Is    expected    to    dine    with    his    wife 
Alyce,  his  son  Kdgar,  his  Bon's  family  and 
some  close  associates. 
Then  back  on  the  Job  again  Wedneaday. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  man- 
kind, not  only  our  Nation  is  tremen- 
dously in  Henry  Kaiser's  debt.  He  has 
pioneered  in  dealing  with  grievous  health 
problems.  He  supplied  Incentive  and  drive 
to  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
develop  resources  for  defense  of  liberty 
when  a  global  conflagration  broke  out 
three  decades  ago.  He  pointed  the  way 
for  new  processes  and  techniques  to 
bring  economic  progress  at  home  and  in 
faraway  lands.  He  gave  meaning  to  en- 
lightened management-labor  relations. 
He  personified  vision  and  perseverance, 
and  above  all  he  has  been  a  symbol  of 
selfless  brotherhood. 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  be  able  to 
voice  happy  birthday  wishes  to  this  grand 
and  venerable  citizen  and  to  express  the 
hope  he  is  blessed  with  many  more  years 
of  health  and  vigor.  We  applaud  one  who 
radiates  endless  youth. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HILL  BE- 
FORE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE 
ON  EMPljOYliffiNT  OP  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week  was  observed  here  in  Wash- 
ington. My  colleague,  Senator  Hill,  made 
a  very  fine,  Interesting,  and  informative 
speech  at  the  volimteers  limcheon  during 
the  observance  of  that  week.  It  gave  a 
good  bit  of  the  history  of  the  movement 
for  the  physically  handicapped.  I  think 
it  would  be  good  reading  for  every  Sena- 
tor and  everybody  else  who  reads  the 
RxcoRD.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REMAKKS  by  SENATOB  LlSTEB  HlIX.  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S CoMiirrTBE  OH  Employment  of  the 

HANDICAPnCD  "VOLUNmafl  LtJNCHEON, 

•WASHINOTON -HILTON    HOTEL,    WASHINGTON, 

D.C.,  Apkil  28,  1067 

Luke,  the  Beloved  Physician,  tells  us  that 
one  of  llfe'a  sorrows  is  the  Impermanence  of 
Its  Joys.  Certainly,  the  Joy  of  this  occasion 
and  the  honor  that  you  have  done  me  will 
ever  live  In  my  mind  and  In  my  heart.  It 
wUl  Indeed  b«  an  Inaplratlon  to  me  and  a 
challenge  for  the  great  tasks  that  He  ahead, 
and  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  you. 

At  a  volimteers  luncheon  In  honor  of  "old 
tuners",  It  Is  fitting  that  we  look  back  over 
the  last  ao  years  and  see  whence  we  have 
come  together,  because  these  yeara  have  had 
an  Impact  on  hlatory  and  we  owe  it  to  the 
future  to  place  their  events  on  record. 

It  Is  also  proper  that  we  share  our  own 
bit  of  hlatory  with  today's  newcomers  to  en- 
courage them  to  buUd  on  our  own  founda- 
tlona.  That'a  the  way  progresa  la  made. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this,  together,  while  thanking  God 
for  His  past  blessings  upon  our  work  and  ask- 
ing Him  to  energies  our  spirits  that  we  may 
not  weary  in  our  work  for  others. 

Twenty  years  ago — In  1947 — a  number  of 
significant  events  were  set  In  motion  which 
profoundly  affected  world  history.  One  of 
these  waa  the  Truman  Doctrine  which  halted 
the  spread  of  Communism  In  Turkey  and 
Greece  and  established  as  national  policy 
both  economic  and  military  aid  to  nations 
threatened  by  Communists.  The  foUowlng 
spring.  Congress  enacted  the  Marshall  Plan 
which  helped  Europe  to  help  Itself  and  saved 
Europe  from  economic  and  political  chaos 
following  World  War  n. 

In  the  haUs  of  Congress  during  this  time, 
a  Joint  Resolution  was  being  considered 
which  would  establish  an  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  w»k  of  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,  which  bad  come  Into 
being  In  the  fall  of  1047,  Such  was  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  Congress  at  that  time,  aa 
we  focused  our  eyes  on  the  necessity  of 
saving  the  Free  World,  that  this  Joint  Reso- 
lution wasnt  passed  until  two  years  later. 
The  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall 
Plan  botb  have  passed  Into  history,  having 
done  the  Job  for  which  they  were  intended. 
But,  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  its  name  shortened 
twice  in  the  intervening  years  since  1047,  Is 
still  at  work,  stlU  doing  the  Job  for  which 
It  was  Intended  by  Its  founders.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  four  Presidents  are  proud  of  your  work 
and,  so  long  as  you  remain  true  to  your  task, 
will  continue  to  give  you  the  tools  with 
which  to  carry  an. 

Some  of  the  architects  of  the  President's 
Committee  are  with  us  today,  Paul  Strachnn, 


among  them.  Others  have  gone  to  their 
eternal  reward.  Admiral  Boss  T.  Mclntlre  lies 
on  a  grassy  hill  across  the  Potomac  at  Arling- 
ton, a  brief  walk  from  the  last  resting  place  of 
our  martyred  Prealdent  Kennedy.  As  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee,  Ad- 
miral Mclntlre  established  a  tradition  of  vol- 
unteer service  on  which  hla  two  successors 
have  built  wisely  and  well.  TTie  second 
Chairman,  General  Melvin  J.  Maas,  also 
sleeps  on  another  Arlington  Cemetery  hill, 
close  by  the  Marine  Corps  Headquarters 
which  he  loved  and  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
Capitol  where  he  served  his  country  so  well. 
Well  do  I  remember  Mel  Maas  on  a  visit  that 
he  made  to  my  home  city  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  Made  totally  blind  In  his  service  in 
the  Marines  In  World  War  II,  denied  the  light 
of  day,  he  cast  the  radiance  of  heaven  aU 
about  us.  As  Members  of  Congress.  Mel  Maas 
and  I  were  privileged  to  serve  and  work  with 
our  good  friend,  your  distinguished  toast- 
master  of  today.  Bob  Ramspeck,  when  the 
world  and  we  were  somewhat  younger.  You 
all  know  of  the  energy  and  dedication  of  to- 
day's Chairman,  Harold  Russell,  the  valiant 
warrior  fighting  for  our  country  In  World 
War  n,  and  today  the  valiant  warrior  fight- 
ing for  the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  deprived. 

Paul  Strachan,  together  with  Mildred  Scott 
and  Millard  Rice,  had  made  possible  the  1945 
Resolution  establishing  an  annual  week  on 
employing  the  physically  handicapped.  I  am 
delighted  that  Paul  Is  with  us  today  and  to 
know  that  he  will  share  with  you  the  his- 
torical background  of  "NEPH"  Week. 

When  General  Graves  B.  Ersklne  decided 
that  the  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Ad- 
ministration back  In  194fl  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  Jobs  for  the  handicapped.  It  was 
Millard  Rice  who  suggested  that  Paul 
Strachan  be  Invited  to  assist.  The  result  waa 
the  Citizen's  Cooperating  Committee  of  RRA, 
the  actual  predecessor  of  today's  President's 
Committee. 

Paul  Strachan  worked  with  Admiral 
Mclntlre  and  Dr.  Merle  E.  Prampton  not  only 
In  establishing  the  President's  Committee, 
but  In  obtaining  the  Congressional  Joint 
Resolution  In  1949  which  provided  for  ap- 
propriations annually. 

In  proposing  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  President  Truman 
stated  that  it  was  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  among  other  things,  to  create 
"conditions  In  which  we  and  other  nations 
win  be  able  to  work  out  a  way  of  life  free 
from  coercion."  He  said  that  we  must  "sup- 
port freed  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures."  None  of  us  would  deny 
the  Intelligent  self-interest  which  has  made 
such  a  principle  an  accepted  part  of  our 
national  life. 

President  Truman  didn't  use  the  same  or 
similar  language  In  support  of  a  President's 
Committee  In  that  same  year  of  1947,  but  he 
might  well  have  done  so.  Let's  substitute  a 
few  words  and  see  how  the  Truman  Doctrine 
for  Europe  sounds  when  applied  to  the 
handicapped  in  America.  "What  Is  our  work 
all  about  if  it  Is  not  the  creation  of  condi- 
tions In  which  the  handicapped  will  be  able 
to  work  out  a  way  of  life  free  from  the  co- 
ercion of  the  denial  of  Jobs  which  they  could 
well  do.  What  are  we  doing  if  we  are  not 
supporting  handicapped  people  who  are  re- 
sisting the  attempted  subjugation  by 
thoughtless  and  biased  outside  pressures. 
There  are  no  "armed  minorities"  who  prey 
on  the  handicapped.  It  might  almost  be 
better  If  there  were,  for  they  would  be  visible 
and  we  could  find,  fix  and  destroy  them  as 
General  Maas  would  have  urged  In  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  military.  No,  the  coercion, 
subjugation  and  outside  pressures  are  In  the 
subconscious,  lurking  beneath  the  surface 
and  dangerotis  not  only  to  the  handicapped, 
but   to  employers   as  well,  since  they   deny 
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faithful  workers  U)  empK.yers  cry:ng  for  more 
»i»n<^«  to  get  on  with   tomorrow's  work 

Ju«t  as  the  Truman  Doctrine  of  1&47  and 
the  Marshall  Plan  which  shortly  followed  It 
brought  promise  and  life  Indeed  to  untold 
millions,  so  also  has  National  Ennploy  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  and  Governors  C<jmnilt- 
tees  and  local  committees  which  fullowed 
brought  promise  and  life  Itself  to  countless 
millions  of  Americans 

It  is  so  easy  to  think  of  the  bei^lnnlnsts  of 
the  Presidents  Committees  as  occurrlni? 
"only  yesterday  "  We  have  lost  some  of  our 
noble  leaders,  but  mi*t  of  lu  are  still  here. 
serving  the  same  cause  of  the  handicapped 
that  motivated  us  twenty  years  a^o  There 
la  a  great  sense  of  continuity  and  purpose 
that,  I  believe,  carries  us  forward  with  en- 
thualasm  and  renewed  vigor  in  this  magnifi- 
cent cru'Mide 

May  I  say  that  my  Pnther  was  a  sursreon 
and  one  of  the  early  pioneers  In  the  field  of 
helping  the  severely  handicapped  to  lead 
Uvee  of  usefulness  and  dignity.  I  have  seen 
firsthand  the  task  involved  and  the  challenge 
before  us  I  can  tell  you  that  It  has  been  one 
of  the  richest  Jovs  of  my  life  on  Capitol  HIU 
to  respond  favorably  to  the  reconuiienda- 
tlona  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidents 
Committee 

Ihirlng  the  brief  twenty  years  that  the 
Prealdent's  Committee  has  been  in  existence. 
an  entire  revolution  has  taken  place 

Life  for  the  handicapped  Is  not  today  the 
same  as  it  was  back  in  1947  and  let  vis  hope 
ire  never  return  to  those  days  Think  of  what 
strides  have  been  made  for  the  handicapt>ed 
In  the  last  twenty  years 

Vocational  rehabilitation  has  been 
broadened  and  strengthened  and  refined  — 
so  that  It  not  only  server  many  more  people 
than  ever  before,  but  so  that  It  also  has  be- 
come a  dominant  force  In  research  Into  all 
aspects  of  rehabilitation  Twenty  years  ago, 
48.000  handicapped  persons  were  rehabili- 
tated, this  past  year  164iX)(>--a  three-fold 
Increase  in  two  decades 

National  attention  at  long  last  was  turned 
toward  the  mentally  retarded  and  mentally 
restored.  Miracles  of  medicine  and  therapy 
brought  them  to  the  threshold  of  normal. 
productive  life — and  the  President  s  Commit- 
tee and  Oovernors  and  local  Committees  pro- 
vided the  essential  ingredients  of  hope  and 
opportunity  As  a  result,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  mentally  restored  have  been  find- 
ing Jobs  as  never  before,  these  decades.  In  a 
sense,  belong  in  part  to  them 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  approilmately 
10,000  retarded  persons  were  trained  and 
placed  In  Job  situations  In  1966  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  federal  and  si<ite  pro- 
grams, and  It  Is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction 
to  all  of  us  In  the  Congress  that  our  own 
national  government  has  pioneered  In  plac- 
U'.g  these  once  forgotten  and  neglected  people 
In  40  different  kinds  of  Jobs  where  90  per- 
cent have  performed  successfully 

In  this  same  year,  U  OOO  mentally  111  per- 
sons were  rehabilitated  and  placed  In  pro- 
ductive Jobs — double  the  1961  figure,  and 
four  times  the  1957  figure  Furthermore,  for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Adnalnlstratlon.  the 
number  of  mentally  restored  rehabilitated 
persons  exceeded  10  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  people  rehabilitated  m  this  coun- 
try 

Since  1947.  employment  opportunities  for 
the  handicapped  ha-.e  i<reatly  Increased  Prej- 
udice has  lessened  substantially  for  most  of 
the  handicapped,  md  I  have  no  doubt  that 
It  will  continue  to  do  so 

It  Is  good  that  you  have  set  aside  this 
lunch  hour  to  share  some  of  your  proud 
history  with  today  s  volunteers  However,  we 
should  all  keep  in  mind  that  any  national 
movement  such  as  employing  the  handi- 
capped has  some  of  the  aspects  of  an  Iceberg 
In  that  you  only  see  that  part  which  stands 


out  of  the  water  Four-fifths  of  the  volun- 
teers, like  the  four-fifths  of  the  Iceberg,  re- 
main hidden  But.  what  would  an  Iceberg  be 
minus  the  80  percent  of  it  which  doesn't 
show  which  gl'. es  it  strength,  which  provides 
the  broad  base  on  which  the  peak  can  stand 
out  as  a  beacon  for  the  world  to  see? 

So  In  honoring  the  leaders,  the  founders, 
the  men  and  women  of  courage  and  vision. 
we  do  this  well  aware  that  they  could  not 
have  achieved,  could  not  have  progressed, 
could  not  have  continued  the  fight  without 
the  support  and  selfless  dedication  of  the 
80  percent  of  the  workers  This  80  percent 
Includes  the  state  and  local  committee  lead- 
ers, the  representatives  of  countless  organi- 
zations who  worked  with  and  for  the  handi- 
capped through  their  unions,  their  employer 
organizations,  their  veterans  groups,  their 
local,  state  and  national  associations,  clubs, 
churches  and  medical  groups  Thoee  of  ua 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
may  receive  awards  and  trophies,  but  It  is 
this  80  percent  who  have  the  actual  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  handicapped  we  Jointly 
serve,  of  consummating  almost  another  res- 
urrection m  the  person  and  the  family  of  a 
severely  handicapped  man  or  woman  gain- 
fully employed  because  somebody  dared  to 
care   enough    to   make   this  extra  effort 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  State  Chair- 
men and  Secretaries  here  today  and  all  the 
other  volunteers  around  the  country,  out  of 
whose  ranks  will  come  the  State  Chairmen 
and  Secretaries  of  tomorrow  No  matter  what 
the  Chairmen  and  Vice  Chairmen  of  the 
Presidents  Committee  plan,  no  matter  what 
the  Committee  staff  proposes  In  memo  or 
manuscript  not  very  much  Is  ever  going  to 
happen  unless  volunteers  at  the  state  and 
local  level  take  these  plans  and  these  Ideas 
and  adapt  and  adopt  them  as  best  they  know 
how  within  their  own  area,  in  close  coo[>era- 
tlon  with  the  public  and  private  agencies 
who  have  the  direct  responsibility  of  serving 
the  handicapped  Saving  this.  I  want  to  urge 
each  of  you  to  look  around  you  and  see  If 
there  aren  t  some  people  coming  up  who  can 
do  more  than  they  have  been  allowed  to  do 

Also,  when  you  get  back  home,  look  Into 
things  at  your  State  Capitol  and  see  If  legis- 
lators are  matching  the  available  money  for 
rehabilitation  which  the  Congress  appropri- 
ates, or  If  the  handicapped  In  your  8t.iite 
are  being  denied  a  chance  simply  becavise  no- 
body has  been  able  to  tell  the  story  that  re- 
habilitation doesn't  cost    it  pavs 

Again,  when  you  get  back  to  your  cities. 
towns  and  counties,  check  around  and  see 
If  there  Isn  t  a  great  deal  more  that  could  be 
done  If  someone  were  willing  to  lead  the  way 
In  a  volunteer  program  such  as  Jobs  for  the 
handicapped,  the  responsibility  of  the  volun- 
teer Is  cr>n»tant  and   heavy 

I  am  proud  to  salute  you.  old  timers  and 
newc<}mers.  dedicated  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  employment  service  personnel  and 
equally  dedicated  volunteers 

In  enriching  the  life  of  the  handicapped 
of  our  beloved  country  and  of  the  world, 
you  have  learned  that  it  Is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive  For  In  serving  others, 
you  have  found  yourselves  and  have  made 
our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  a  vital  part  of 
your  dally  lives  In  the  confidence  of  knowl- 
edge, in  the  strength  of  Integrity,  In  the 
tenderness  of  sympathy.  In  the  fellowship 
of  humility  and  In  the  love  of  Ood  we  shall 
continue  to  wage  the  battle  for  the  handi- 
capped 

US     CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE   EN- 
DORSES RE\'ENUE  SHARING 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  la-st  week 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
StaU-s  offlclally  endorsed  the  adoption  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  as  a  meajis  of 
revUallzlnK  State  and  local  govemmenta 

The  more  than  1,000  businessman  dele- 


gates to  the  chamber's  55th  annual  meet- 
ing here  voted  that  their  organization '.s 
policy  should  be  to  support  revenue  shar- 
ing with  the  States  as  an  alternative  to 
expansion  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams 

In  addition,  in  a  poll  conducted  at  the 
meeting,  a  remarkable  84  percent  of  the 
942  delegates  and  their  guests  who  were 
quistioned  answered  "Yes  "  to  this  ques- 
tion; "Should  business  consider  Federal 
revenue  sharing  without  Federal 
strings'.'" 

These  actions  by  the  influential  and 
hiu'hly  respected  chamber  are  gratifying 
events  for  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
revenue  sharing  should  be  an  important 
part  of  the  new  direction  our  Nation 
must  travel  in  order  to  develop  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  that  can  most  ef- 
fectively solve  the  problems  of  this  new 
generation  A  national  public  opinion 
survey  shows  that  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  favor  such  an  approach 
This  strcHig  public  sentiment  is  reflected 
in  the  74  revenue  sharing  bills  that  have 
been  Introduced  in  Uiis  session  of  Con- 
gress alone. 

Although  last  week's  statement  was 
the  chamber  s  first  official  policy  state- 
ment on  revenue  sharing,  I  hasten  to 
add  that  the  chamber  Is  no  latecomer  to 
the  ranks  of  those  concerned  about 
strengthening  State  and  local  govern- 
ment The  chamtx>r  has  long  demon- 
strated an  enlightening  and  constructive 
concern  atK)ut  the  need  for  preserviim 
the  traditional  Federal  balance-of-pait- 
nershlp  government  in  our  Nation,  a  tra- 
dition which  has  been  jeopardized  by  the 
burgeoning  ixiwer  of  the  Central  Oov- 
ernment  One  excellent  recent  expres- 
sion of  that  concern  was  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Mr  M  A  Wright,  the  retiring 
president  of  the  national  chamber,  in 
Oklahoma  City  at  the  Oklahoma  Com- 
munity Achievement  Award  banquet  on 
April  12. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  inclusion  in  the  Record  of. 
first,  the  text  of  the  chamber's  policy 
statement  on  revenue  sharing;  second, 
a  copy  of  the  "Poll  on  Community  Prob- 
lems. "  with  results,  taken  at  the  cham- 
bers  annual  meeting  here;  and  third,  a 
copy  of  retiring  chaml)er  president 
Wright's  Oklahoma  address  entitled 
■  State  and  Local  Governments  in  a 
Changing  Society  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorp 
as  follows : 
Chamber  or  Commerce  Policy  Declaration 

Pi.vANciNG  Local  and  State  Government 

Federal-State  Relationships  Preservation 
of  our  system  of  constitutional  government 
re<iulre«  that  Congress  terminate  Federal  di- 
rection and  control  over  those  functions 
which  are  the  rightful  obligation  of  state 
and  local  governments 

Crucial  to  the  ability  of  state  and  loc.il 
guvernmenu  to  perform  their  rightful  func- 
tions Is  the  availability  of  adequate  fiscal 
resources 

Federal  grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local 
governments  are  becoming  a  major  grow- 
ing source  of  revenues  to  such  governments 
Proliferation  and  expansion  of  grants-in-aid 
have  increased  Federal  direction  and  control 
over  wide  areas  of  traditionally  state  and 
local  government  functions 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  consolidate 
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the  vast  number  of  existing  conditional  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  programs. 

Alternative  approaches  to  granta-in-ald, 
such  as  block  grants,  credits  of  state  and 
local  taxes  against  Federal  income  tax,  shar- 
ing of  Federal  revenue,  and  reductions  of 
Federal  Income  tax  rates  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding revenues  to  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  be  carefully  developed  and 
.supported  where  necessary  as  substitutes  for 
Federal  grauts-ln-ald. 

Any  law  providing  these  approaches,  how- 
ever, should  contain  certain  conditions  es- 
.sentlal  to  making  them  effective  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  concept  of  state  and  local 
government  responsibility.  The  conditions 
are  1 1 )  that  these  approaches  provide  In- 
centives for  state  and  local  governments  to 
provide  adequate  revenue  structures  con- 
sistent with  their  needs:  (3)  that  these  ap- 
proaches contain  provisions  to  assure  that 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  Federally  provided 
fimds  goes  to  local  governments;  (3)  that 
the  approaches  encourage  and  help  local  and 
state  governments  to  Improve  their  ability 
to  manage  and  administer  public  services; 
and  (4)  that  the  approaches  encourage  local 
and  state  governments  to  provide  adequate 
levels  of  expenditure  for  needed  public 
services. 

Poll  on  CoMifuNrrT  PaosLxiu 
(Tally  card  results  as  reported  by  Frank  Blair 
of  the  NBC-TV  "Today"  show  at  the  sec- 
ond general  session,  55th  annual  meeting. 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United 
States,  May  2.   1967) 

(Results  In  percent.) 

If  ODEaNIZIMO  LOCAL  COVERMUKNT 

1  Is  need  for  modernisation  greater  today 
thjin  10  years  ago? 

Yes go 

No 10 

2  Is  your  chamber  making  sufficient  ef- 
forts? 

Yes  --- 61 

No 40 

3.  Are  you  personally  involved? 

Yes M 

No.    34 

socioeconomic    PBOBLEICS 

4  Are  community  problems  more  pressing 
today  than  10  years  ago? 

Yes   88 

No  - la 

5  Do  businessmen  understand  these  prob- 
lems as  well  as  economic  development  prob- 
lems? 

Yes 24 

No  -. 78 

6  Should  your  chamber  help  solve  these 
problems? 

Yes .  B5 

No 6 

■CONOMIC    DSVKLOPMKNT 

7.  Has  your  chamber  taken  a  significant 
part  In  creating  new  jobs  In  the  past  6  yean? 

Yes   78 

No . 22 

8.  Does  improving  community  education, 
welfare,  cultural  facilities  help  attract  busi- 
ness and  Industry? 

Yes 97 

No s 

9  Is  your  community  and  chamber  organ- 
ized for  total  community  development? 

Yes 8Q 

No 81 

rXNAMCINO   OOVEaNMKIfT 

10.  Are  your  local  and  State  tax  revenues 
adequate  to  finance  present  communltr 
needs? 


Tes 36 

No 64 

11.  If  not,  should  business  consider  Fed- 
eral revenue  sbarlng  without  "Federal 
strings"? 

Yes  _. 84 

No 16 

12.  Does  -the  Federal  Government  have  a 
role  in  equalising  opportunities  between 
poorer  and  richer  States? 

Yes 42 

No 58 

LEADZXSHIF 

13.  Should  businessmen  be  Involved  In 
solving  education,  welfare,  race  relations,  un- 
employment, crime,  pollution,  and  slum  prob- 
lems? 

Yes 99 

No 1 

14.  Is  your  chamber  the  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  business  action  in  these  areas? 

Yes 94 

No 6 

16.  Are  you  active  In  solving  local  problems 
affecting  your  business  climate? 

Yes 89 

No 11 

State  and  Local  Governments  in  a 
Changing  Societt 
(By  M.  A.  ■Wright,  president.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  before  the 
Oklahoma  Community  Achievement  Award 
banquet,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Apr.  12, 
1967) 

Over  the  past  several  years,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  sectors  In  our  economy  has 
been  the  state  and  local  governments.  In 
Just  ten  years  these  governmental  bodies 
have  Increased  their  employment  almost  60 
percent.  Over  the  same  period  th^r  payrolls 
more  than  doubled,  rising  to  (3.6  billion,  and 
their  total  expenditures  nearly  doubled,  in- 
creasing to  about  880  billion.  State  and  local 
expenditures  have  In  fact  grown  about  twice 
as  fast  as  federal  outlays  and  account  for 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  government 
civilian  expenditures. 

State  and  local  government  operations  have 
indeed  become  big  business — and  a  growth 
Industry  of  the  first  magnitude.  As  you  meet 
here  to  recognise  those  communities  in  Okla- 
homa that  have  done  a  particularly  outstand- 
ing job  of  serving  the  needs  of  their  citizens. 
It  would  seem  appropriate  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  some  of  the  problems  and  challenges 
facing  these  communities  and,  more  gen- 
erally, some  of  the  problems  and  challenges 
facing  most  of  the  nation's  state  and  local 
governments.  What  are  the  forces  and  trends. 
for  example,  that  have  caused  these  units  of 
government  to  undertake  such  an  enormous 
expansion  in  their  operations?  Have  these 
governmental  bodies  developed  the  appro- 
priate organizational.  Institutional,  and 
financial  framework  to  perform  their  func- 
tions effectively?  And  finally,  what  role  can 
and  should  the  business  community  play  in 
helping  these  governments  do  a  better  job  in 
meeting  their  reaponslbllltles? 

One  of  the  most  obvious  forces  causing  the 
recent  surge  In  state  and  local  government 
activities  has  been  the  rapid  growth  In  popu- 
lation and  the  attending  shift  of  this  popula- 
tion to  the  metropolitan  areas.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  nation's  total  population 
has  IncrecMed  about  one-third,  receiving  a 
particularly  strong  boost  from  the  post-war 
baby  boom.  The  population  of  the  nation's 
metropolitan  areas,  however,  grew  at  an  even 
faster  rate,  rising  one-and-a-half  times  as 
fast  as  the  total  population.  As  a  result,  fully 
70  percent  of  all  Americans  are  concentrated 
In  tu'ban  areas  today. 

Another  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  In  state  and  local  government  expen- 


ditures has  been  the  nation's  growing  com- 
mitment to  education.  Not  only  have  we  had 
more  i>eople  to  educate  but  we  have  also  at- 
tempted to  give  each  person  a  better  educa- 
tion. School  and  college  enrollment  for  the 
present  year  is  up  almoet  60  percent  from 
Just  ten  years  ago.  Well  over  three  million 
of  our  young  people  ■will  receive  college  and 
high  school  degrees  this  year,  almost  twice 
as  many  as  ten  years  ago.  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole  95  percent  of  today's  students  will 
complete  the  8th  grade,  70  percent  will  grad- 
uate from  high  school  and  almost  one-fourth 
will  graduate  from  college.  All  of  these  ratJoi 
are  up  substantially  from  Just  a  few  years 
ago. 

A  third  force  leading  to  new  and  expanded 
dena^nds  on  our  state  and  local  governments 
has  been  the  nation's  ever-increasing  indus- 
trialization and  economic  affluence.  Since  the 
early  1950s,  for  example,  the  country's  total 
manufacturing  capacity  has  doubled.  Over 
the  same  15  years,  similar  Increases  were  reg- 
istered by  the  nation's  total  output  of  goods 
and  services  and  by  the  average  income  per 
person.  As  a  result,  family  income  in  the 
United  States  today  is  almost  half  again  as 
large  as  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world 
and,  of  course,  many  times  greater  than  the 
Income  of  most  countries. 

This  increased  prosperity  has  afforded  the 
American  people  endless  opportunity  for  a 
comfortable  and  rewarding  life.  But  it  has 
also  refined  our  tastes  and  Increased  our 
awareness  and  concern  over  the  environment 
around  us.  With  our  new-found  affluence  we 
have  in  many  Instances  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  level  and  quality  of  public  services 
and  uncomfortable  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  an  earlier  date  were  ignored.  We 
now.  for  example,  place  a  much  higher  pri- 
ority on  maintaining  spacious  and  beautiful 
parks  and  open  areas  In  our  local  communi- 
ties. The  larger  public  libraries,  new  halls 
for  the  performing  arts,  and  Increased  ntim- 
ber  of  museums  ttiat  were  once  thought  of  as 
luxuries  are  now  considered  essential  for  the 
joy  and  enrichment  of  our  people.  And  pov- 
erty, though  in  absolute  terms  less  serious 
today  than  at  any  time  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory, has  aroused  our  social  conscience  and 
caused  us  to  become  committed  to  the  goal 
of  its  complete  and  fixial  elimination.  All  of 
these  new  desires  and  changing  attitudes 
have  placed  increased  pressure  on  our  state 
and  local  governments  for  more  and  better 
services. 

The  growth  in  state  and  local  government 
operations,  however,  reflects  much  more  than 
our  goal  as  a  nation  to  solve  past  problems 
and  provide  for  previously  latent  desires. 
Though  the  nation's  urbanization,  indus- 
trialization and  prosperity  offer  -unlimited 
promise  and  opportunity  to  ovir  society,  they 
have  also  created  their  own  set  of  problems — 
problems  that  most  often  call  for  the  atten- 
tion of  our  state  and  local  governments.  Air 
and  water  pollution,  for  example,  has  become 
one  of  the  more  widespread  and  unwelcome 
offshoots  of  our  highly  concentrated,  siffluent 
society. 

In  addition,  the  Nation's  population  shift 
from  the  downtown  areas  to  the  suburbs  has 
caused  many  of  our  central  cities  to  become 
blighted  and  rundown,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  reduced  the  tax  base  necessary  for  re- 
storing and  maintaining  them,  FHirther,  as 
we  have  concentrated  more  people  into 
smaller  spaces,  such  problems  as  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  slum  and  ghetto  hous- 
ing, and  social  and  civil  unrest  have  become 
more  acute.  And  finally,  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing stock  of  automobiles — and  the  leisure 
time  and  Income  to  enjoy  them — ^has  created 
traffic  congestion  problems  that  ix>ee  a  :hal- 
lenge  to  the  imagination  and  resources  of 
our  local  officials.  The  increasing  speed  of  our 
jet  airliners  and  the  gradually  slowing  pace 
of  our  city  transfer  sjrstems  have  In  fact  es- 
tablished a  new  law  of  transportation — the 
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longer  the  d!»tan<-e  to  be  traveled,  tbe  shorter 
the  time  needed  to  cover  It. 

All  of  these  forces,  trends,  and  problems 
hare  combined  to  place  the  machinery  of  our 
state  and  local  governmenia  under  tremen- 
dous pressure  Our  efforts  to  Improve  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  environment  around  u»  and 
to  enhance  and  maintain  our  social,  moral, 
and  economic  values — have  In  almost  every 
case  called  for  the  governments  closest  to 
the  people  to  take  on  larger  and  larger  re- 
sponsibilities .^nd  with  the  nation's  eco- 
nomilc  growth  and  urbanization  quickening — 
and  the  list  of  social  and  public  needs  grow- 
ing— there  seems  little  likelihood  that  the-ie 
responsibilities  will  diminish  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. There  Is  !n  fact  reason  to  believe  that 
the  role  assumed  by  these  units  In  satisfying 
the  nation's  most  urgent  needs  will  continue 
to    Incresise    In    scope    and    In    magnitude 

Thus  It  Is  regrettable  that  at  the  time  most 
factors  are  pointing  toward  expansion  of 
state  and  local  government  respon.slbllltles. 
other  forces  are  it  play  that  tend  to  dlmlnL-ih 
th«  efTectlvenexs  of  these  govemmenta  In 
performing  their  var1'>iu  activity  Many  of 
ear  state  and  local  gr^vemments.  for  In- 
stance, have  not  responded  In  full-v;r  In 
•ome  cases  even  In  part  -to  the  changing 
times  and  to  the  ever-growing  demands  be- 
ing placed  upon  them  Even  though  many  if 
their  most  pressing  problems — air  and  water 
pollution,  traffic  control,  urban  tmn.sporta- 
Uon.  police  and  fire  prote<:tlon.  education — 
are  area-wide  or  regional  In  nature,  often 
there  Is  no  single  government  unit  to  handle 
theae  problems — or  even  coordination  among 
the  many  sm.iller  units  that  attempt  to 
handle  them  TTie  averajje  metr">p<illt.in  aren 
has  87  different  units  of  government  and 
some  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  New  York 
bav«  well  over  l.ooo  One  recent  study  has 
shown  that  the  nation's  a«)0  metrop.)lltan 
areas  are  now  governed  by  more  than  18  000 
governmental  units  In  addition  there  are 
more  than  3.000  counties,  about  17  000  town- 
•hlpa,  and  almiMt  50  000  special  districts— 
including  school  districts,  road  districts  p.ark 
districts,  and  fire  lighting  districts  .Alto- 
gether there  are  more  than  80  OOO  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  United  States  doing  a  job 
that  one  source  estimates  could  be  done 
effectively  by  18,000  units 

This  fragmentation  of  our  local  govern- 
ments has  left  few  units  large  enough  In 
population,  area,  or  taxable  resoiu-ce*  to  apply 
modem  and  efficient  methods  to  their  prob- 
lems. A  recent  study  by  the  Oommlttee  f  >r 
Economic  Development  concludes  that  the 
minimum  size  for  an  effective  unit  of  gov- 
ernment Ls  a  population  of  about  50.000  Yet 
the  average  population  of  local  Jurisdictions 
ta  iJKO  and  less  than  half  the  local  units 
contain  as  many  as  1,000  people.  Moreover 
the  IneAdenctes  of  such  small  sizes  are  fur- 
ther complicated  by  a  government  structure 
which  at  times  calls  for  as  many  as  1 1  orer- 
bkpplng  layers  of  government  to  perform  the 
•ame  or  ainular  functions.  It  is  surely  evi- 
dent that  such  fragmentation  and  duplica- 
tion of  effrjTt  amcng  t.he  lower  levels  of  gov- 
ernment la  not  conducive  to  efficient  opera- 
tions. 

Even  more  regrettable,  the  federal  govern- 
ment's policies  and  programs  often  tend  to 
encourage  and  Intensify  these  dujolnted  ef- 
Joru.  Over  the  years,  the  federal  gtjvern- 
ment'a  response  to  the  nation's  many  social 
needs  has  been  what  one  senator  has  called 
the  "Washington  reflex  " — the  tendency  "to 
discover  a  problem  ajid  then  to  throw  money 
at  it,  hoping  that  it  will  somehow  go  away  " 
This  rather  spontaneous — and  all  too  often 
Ul-planned  and  uncoordinated- -rea<:uitx  to 
these  problems  has  prompted  the  establish - 
ment  of  some  399  separate  federal  aid  appro- 
priations to  the  state  and  local  governments, 
almost  a  nine-fold  increase  over  Just  five 
yeArs  ago.  As  would  be  expected,  such  a  di- 
versity of  separate  and  In  many  ca.<ies  dis- 
organised efforts  forces  some  cities  to  be- 
come Involved  with  as  many  as  100  or  more 
different  federal  programs  in  order  to  satisfy 


local  needs  Such  Induced  fragmentation  by 
the  federal  government  surely  discourages 
consolldaUon  aiul  coordination  at  the  local 
level  and  further  oinpouiids  *he  alreatly  ex- 
isting ineiHclenclea 

One  flnal.  and  certainly  not  Insignificant, 
factor  contributing  to  the  state  and  lix:al 
government's  reduced  effectiveness  is  the  gen- 
erally wldeepread  Inability  of  these  units  to 
generate  sufUclent  revenues  Over  recent  his- 
tory, t.^iesi!  levels  oT  government  have  had  to 
rely  on  sales  and  property  taxes  ttj  meet 
their  revenue  needs.  As  both  of  Lliese  taxea 
generally  have  responded  sKiwer  to  overall 
economic  growth  than  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems caused  by  this  growth,  most  state  and 
local  authorities  have  faced  the  rather  com- 
mon dilemma  of  watching  tlielr  spending 
outpace  the;r  income  The  alternatives  have 
been  to  Increase  Uixew- which  Ls  politically 
distasteful — raise  debt  Umlls.  or  rely  even 
mure  heavily  un  grants-la-ald  from  Ute  fed- 
eral government. 

Although  tax  Increases  and  the  Implemen- 
tation of  new  taxes  have  certainly  not  been 
uncommon,  this  avenue  has  not  been  used 
frequently  enough  to  close  the  revenue-ex- 
penditure gap.  Thus,  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  b«'en  forci-d  to  tluat  larger 
bond  Issues  and  \jo  became  mure  dependent 
on  funds  from  Washington  As  a  resvilt,  state 
and  local  government  debt  has  Increased 
four-fold  since  1W50,  reaching  nearly  »100 
billion  In  1965.  Over  the  same  perlr<l.  tutal 
federal  grants  to  state  and  local  governments 
rose  from  about  12  billion  tri  over  III  billion 
For  the  coming  year  the  .Administration  has 
requested  that  these  funds  be  expanded  to 
*17  billion,  thus  providir.*  .ibout  one-fifth 
of  all  the  revenues  received  by  the  state  and 
local  governments  .\a  mr«t  of  these  funds 
are  tied  to  specific  projects  the  flexibility 
and  Initiative  of  the  ;i:>cal  authorities  In  re- 
spi  ndlng  to  their  communities'  needs  Is 
often  restricted  In  many  cases  this  further 
limits  the  state  and  local  governments'  ef- 
fectiveness   In   solving   their    local    problems 

The  challenges  and  opportunities  facing 
the  nation's  state  and  local  govern.'nenta  are 
Infinite  Our  society's  growing  commitment 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  Its  e::vlrnnment 
and  eliminate  s<ime  of  mnn's  oldest  pr'^blems 
has  created  a  whole  new  set  nf  needs  that 
demand  public  attention  We  In  effect,  must 
see  that  poverty  Is  eliminated  pollution  con- 
trolled, crime  reduced  our  .-entj-al  cities  re- 
vitalized our  slums  removed  and.  In  general, 
our  overall  envlnmment  Improved  But  we 
must  see  that  all  of  these  objectives  are  met 
In  the  most  effective  and  efTlclent  mearis 
P'^>sslble — and  without  damaging  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  system  that  placed  such 
ambitious  goals  within  our  reach 

If  the  most  desirable  solutions  to  these 
problems  are  to  be  developed,  the  nation's 
state  and  local  governments-  the  govern- 
mental unlta  that  should  be  m.aet  responsive 
to  the  people—  need  to  take  much  of  the  Ini- 
tiative In  a  nation  as  diverse  as  ours,  we 
cannot  hope  to  formulate  national  policies 
which  account  for  all  the  differences  between 
regions  and  between  states  We  cannot  hope 
to  develop  uniform  progr.ims  that  will  solve 
all  the  I'.aU.jns  social  problems  with  equal 
eftectlveness  regardless  of  local  circum- 
stances We  need  Instead  to  encourage  local 
communities  and  states  to  respond  to  their 
own  need»--to  develop  the  flexible  policies 
necess.ary  for  each  tinlque  problem  We  need 
to  develop  the  strong  state  and  If>cal  govern- 
ments required  to  counterbalance  our  strong 
federal  government  Indeed,  we  need  to  de- 
velop the  home-rule  that  will  continue  to 
make  our  federalism   viable  and   effective 

If  the  state  and  local  governments  are  to 
develop  such  strength  -and  become  fully  ef- 
fective In  meeting  their  many  responsibil- 
ities—  they  must  t>ecome  more  receptive  to 
change  and  to  modemlratlon  They  need  to 
make  efforts  to  streamline  their  operations 
and  U)  Coordinate  and  cirisolld.ite  their  pro- 
graxns     .\s    more    and    more    L'f    the    nation's 


social  problems  extend  across  present  Juris- 
dictional b<.Tundarle8.  the  governmental  units 
necessary  to  encon>pa.sB  and  solve  these  prob- 
lems must  t)e  formulated.  The  need  In  many 
c.ises  will  be  for  regional  cooperation,  re- 
gional planning  and.  In  effect,  regional  gov- 
ernments. If  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  federal 
government  assume  more  and  more  of  the 
responsibilities  that  traditionally — and  logi- 
cally— have  belonged  to  our  state  and  local 
governments,  we  must  develop  the  organiza- 
tion and  machinery  at  these  lower  levels  that 
are  necessary  to  do  the  Job  ahead 

Much  of  the  burden  for  reforming  state 
and  local  governments  must  rest  with  our 
elected  and  appointed  public  officials.  These 
are  the  people  wh.i  are  most  Involved  with 
the  present  problems  .ind  who  In  many  cases 
bent  understand  the  limits  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ciu-rent  system  But  If  theee  offi- 
cials are  to  respond  In  full  to  the  current 
situation  —  and  consolidate  those  units  of 
government  that  need  con.solldatlon  and  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  those  units  that  need 
coordlii.itlon  — responsible  citizens  In  all  our 
communities  mtist  become  actively  involved 
In  the  reform  process  It  Is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  encourage  and  to  assist  state  and 
local  officials  as  they  develop  more  efficient 
and  effective  ways  of  doing  tlielr  Job 

The  buslne.-is  ccmnnir.ltv,  however.  Is  In  a 
particularly  unique  position  to  fulfill  Its  re- 
■{M)n/itblllty  In  this  process  Because  of  Its 
experience  In  adrrUnlstrntlon  and  manage- 
ment— and  organization  and  reorganization — 
the  business  community  can — and  should — 
be  a  primary  force  In  bringing  about  tlie 
needed  changes.  It  was  with  this  goal  In  mlntl 
that  the  National  Chamber  recently  estab- 
lished a  program  to  develop  a  more  general- 
ized view  of  the  modernization  problem. 

On  a  more  specific  b!i.<ils.  businessmen  can 
help  state  and  local  authorities  apply  the 
same  techniques  to  government  operation* 
that  have  long  been  used  to  Improve  the 
prcKluctlvlty  of  the  private  sector  They  can 
[»)lnt  out  operations  and  units  that  need 
to  be  consolidated  for  better  over-all  ef- 
ficiency Through  the  use  of  such  sclcntlhc 
management  techniques  as  operations  re- 
search and  systems  analysts,  businessmen 
can  advise  government  officials  on  wliat  are 
the  muet  efficient  methods  to  solve  their 
problems  Bu^nessmeu  can  also  help  public 
officials  apply  these  same  sclentlflc  tech- 
niques to  government  decisions,  encourage 
t.hem  to  expand  their  cost -effectiveness  stud- 
ies and.  In  general,  help  them  develop  a  more 
analytical  a{>proach  to  tlielr  budget  and  fi- 
nancial responsibilities  In  brief,  business- 
men can  act  as  management  consultants  to 
their  state  and  local  governments  and  per- 
haps Initiate  a  management  revolution  In 
the  public  sector  similar  to  the  one  that  be- 
gan several  years  ago. 

With  res[>ect  to  these  suggestions.  It  Is 
Interesting  that  only  this  past  w«ek  Post- 
master Oeneral  O'Brien  proposed  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  be  converted  Into  a 
nonprofit  government  cori>oratIon  so  aa  to 
t.ilce  advantage  of  more  buslnees-llke  man- 
agement   techniques    Ln    Its    operation. 

The  business  community  can  also  offer 
guidance  and  leadership  to  the  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  In  their  efforts  to  increase 
revenues  If  these  units  of  government  are 
to  retain  their  most  desirable  character- 
istics— responsiveness,  (lexlbtuty.  and  di- 
versity—  they  must  remain  as  Independent  as 
la  feasible  of  federal  grants  and  the  controls 
that  accompany  these  funds  Where  possible, 
taxes  should  be  levied  by  those  governments 
which  spend  the  money.  The  local  citizen 
should  be  able  to  see  his  tax  money  at  work — 
and  know  exactly  what  public  services  and 
public  programs  he  Is  paying  for  and  bow 
much  they  are  costing. 

But  If  incomes  axe  to  match  outflows  It 
is  likely  that  more  states  and  communities 
will  need  to  evaluate  their  present  tax  sys- 
tems— and  perhaps  make  substantial  re- 
visions More  effective  use  of  the  property 
tux — through      uniform      assessments — and 
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wider  application  of  iu«r  taxes  may  prove 
necessary.  It  is  even  possible  that  after  care- 
ful studies  some  of  the  current  taxes  will 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  new  sources  of 
revenues. 

In  tbe  way  of  a  summary,  let  me  briefly 
restate  some  of  my  observations  on  this  all- 
Important  area  of  public  activity.  Beoatise  of 
the  many  social  and  economic  changes  cur- 
rently at  play  In  our  society,  the  nation's 
state  and  local  governments  are  being  placed 
under  Intense  pressure  to  satisfy  a  growing 
list  of  new  and  different  public  needs.  Their 
ability  to  meet  these  obligations,  however. 
has  often  been  diminished  because  of  out- 
dated structural  and  Institutional  arrange- 
ments. Government  fragmentation  and  du- 
plication have  In  many  cases  reduced  their 
ability  to  respond  In  an  effective  and  efficient 
manner  to  the  demands  placed  upon  them. 
This  necessitates  that  some  of  the  smallest 
government  units  be  consolidated,  or  If  this 
Is  Impractical,  greater  coordination  of  local 
efforts  must  be  achieved. 

Businessmen  can  help  facUltate  this  proc- 
ess by  analyzing  present  government  opera- 
tions, and — with  the  aid  of  sclentlflc  man- 
agement techniques — offer  suggestions  on 
how  more  efficient  approaches  to  various 
problems  can  be  Implemented.  It  Is  hoped 
that,  after  these  changes  have  been  made. 
substantial  savings  will  be  realized,  thus  per- 
haps reducing  some  of  the  financial  pressure 
currently  being  placed  on  these  imlts  of 
government.  But  finally.  If  after  the  appro- 
priate changes  have  been  made  state  and 
local  governments  still  find  their  revenues 
Inadequate,  business  leaders  can  help  public 
officials  make  further  utilization  of  current 
tax  sources  and.  If  necessary,  help  develop 
new  tax  sources.  Through  all  these  efforts 
our  state  and  local  governments  should  be 
better  prepared  to  assume  their  proper  role 
In  our  changing  society. 


CANCER  RESEARCH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virsfinla.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  year  1967  marks  the  30th 
anniversary  of  passage  by  the  Congivss 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  Act.  It 
seems  especially  fitting  at  this  time, 
therefore,  that  we  reexamine  our  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  cancer,  and  ask  our- 
sehes  what  we  can  do  to  stem  the  on- 
slaught of  malignant  disease. 

In  the  30  years  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment began  to  support  cancer  re- 
search and  control  with  an  organized 
program,  there  has  been  a  marked  Im- 
provement in  the  cancer  cure  rate.  In 
1937,  one  out  of  four  cancer  patients,  or 
25  percent,  survived  5  years  or  longer 
without  evidence  of  disease.  At  present 
one  out  of  three,  or  close  to  35  percent, 
survives  5  years  or  more. 

Unfortunately,  this  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  In  1937  there  were  about 
145.000  reported  cancer  deaths  in  the 
United  States— a  rate  of  some  112  per 
100,000  population.  It  is  estimated  that  In 
1967  the  number  of  deaths  will  total 
305,000 — a  rate  of  153  per  100,000.  So  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  a  grim  paradox 
that  produces  on  the  one  hand  a  rise  In 
the  cure  rate  while  we  find  on  the  other 
hand  that  more  people  are  dying  of  can- 
cer than  ever  before.  Moreover,  because 
of  population  growth  and  the  increasing 
proportion  of  older  persons,  cancer  mor- 
tality will  probably  continue  to  rise. 
Thus,  It  is  estimated  that  by  1975  there 


will  be  more  than  a  million  cancer  cases 
under  treatment  and  325,000  deaths  a 
year.  EDiould  the  alarming  increase  In 
lung  cancer  continue,  these  estimates 
will  prove  to  be  low.  The  seriousness  of 
this  situation  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Confronted  with  this  critical  state  of 
affairs,  can  we  And  any  reason  for  opti- 
mism? I  believe  so,  provided  we  have  the 
boldness  and  vision  to  give  our  unstinting 
support  to  programs  of  cancer  research. 
For  through  research  lies  the  only  avenue 
to  the  solution  of  the  cancer  problem. 

When  Federal  support  of  cancer  pro- 
grams began  in  1937,  the  prevaillag  view 
was  that  much  more  would  have  to  be 
learned  about  the  basic  nature  of  the 
cancer  process  before  any  practical  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  could  be  sought.  In- 
deed, during  30  years  of  all-out  organized 
attack  on  malignant  disease,  scientists 
supported  by  both  Federal  and  voluntary 
funds  have  spent  a  large  share  of  their 
time  and  efforts  in  attempts  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  cancer  process.  Today,  it 
can  be  said  that  scientists  have  learned 
more  about  cancer  in  the  past  30  years 
than  in  all  the  previous  years  of  medical 
history.  At  the  same  time,  increasing 
funds  of  knowledge  have  made  it  possible 
to  tackle  an  increasing  number  of  spe- 
cific cancer  problems.  Therefore,  our 
present  understanding  of  cancer,  al- 
though far  from  complete,  enables  our 
scientists  to  apply  research  knowledge 
in  a  vigorous  and  practical  way  along 
several  fronts. 

A  striking  example  of  this  exploitation 
of  accumulated  knowledge  can  be  found 
in  the  National  Cancer  Institute's  special 
virus  leukemia  program.  Scientists  have 
known  for  some  time  that  some  forms 
of  cancer  can  be  caused  in  animals  by 
certain  viruses,  and  although  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  a  similar  relation 
holds  for  man,  a  link  between  viruses  and 
human  cancer  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. However,  it  is  the  conviction  of 
the  Institute  that  there  now  exists  suffi- 
cient scientific  knowledge  and  technical 
capacity  to  plan  and  carry  out  an  Inten- 
sified, coordinated  and  integrated  re- 
search effort  In  this  area.  The  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  shared  this  conviction  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  recommended  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  the  speclEil  virus 
leukemia  program.  Tbe  program  Is  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  in  Its  quest  for  a 
viral  cause  of  human  leukemia  and,  if 
successful,  could,  through  development 
of  a  vaccine,  pave  the  way  for  Immunity 
against  the  disease. 

This  is  especially  gratifying  to  me,  in- 
asmuch as  I  was  helpful  in  having  a 
special  appropriation  of  $10  million  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  added  to 
the  fiscal  year  1985  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  permit  acceleration  of 
the  special  cancer  virus  research  pro- 
gram. 

This  action  was  taken  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  a  major  bresUcthrough  in  the 
identification  of  the  causal  agent  for  at 
least  one  form  of  cancer:  the  highly 
fatal  leukemia  of  childhood. 

Now,  not  only  in  the  prevention  of 
leukemia,  but  in  its  treatment  likewise 
are  sclentistfl  beginning  to  move  forward. 
Although  this  disease  must  still  be  re- 


garded as  a  fatal  affliction,  drug  treat- 
ment combined  with  supportive  therapy 
is  each  year  increasing  the  length  of 
remissions,  or  disease-free  periods,  in 
patients.  A  few  years  ago  a  child  with 
acute  leukemia  could  expect  to  live  no 
more  than  2  or  3  months  after  diagnosis 
of  his  disease.  Today  we  are  measuring 
remission  periods  in  years,  and  we  know 
of  at  least  140  acute  leukemia  patients 
who  have  been  kept  alive  for  5  years  or 
longer. 

This  improvement  has  been  brought 
about  not  only  through  the  use  of  a  half 
dozen  fairly  new  drugs,  but  also  through 
the  discovery  of  more  effective  ways  to 
administer  these  drugs.  It  was  found,  for 
example,  that  two  or  more  of  the  com- 
poimds,  used  in  combination,  were  far 
more  effective  than  when  administered 
singly.  In  addition,  blood  platelet  trans- 
fusion techniques  have  been  improved 
and  germ-free  situations  maintained  to 
help  control  the  hemorrhage  and  infec- 
tion that  have  claimed  the  lives  of  so 
many  leukemia  patients. 

Another  form  of  cancer  that  Is  giving 
ground  to  research  is  Hodgkln's  disease. 
This  affliction  which  affects  the  lymph 
glands  and  other  infection-fighting 
tissues  can  now  be  considered  curable  in 
about  40  p)ercent  of  those  patients  in 
whom  the  disease  is  discovered  In  an  early 
stage  and  treated  with  large  doses  of 
X-ray.  This  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  situation  of  just  a  few  years  ago 
when  Hodgkln's  disease  was  looked  upon 
as  universally  fatal.  Progress  is  also  being 
made  In  the  drug  treatment  of  more  ad- 
vtuiced  disease.  Our  research  people  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
cure  rate  will  be  considerably  higher. 

Perhaps  it  will  have  been  noted  in  my 
brief  remarks  today  on  advances  against 
cancer  how  the  word  "research"  keeps 
running  through  the  various  thoughts 
expressed.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  the  key 
word.  For  here  is  the  way  we  shall  con- 
quer cancer:  through  research  and  more 
research.  The  pace  of  scientific  investi- 
gation in  the  field  of  malignant  disease  is 
beginning  to  accelerate  to  a  degree  un- 
dreamed of  30  years  ago.  No  one  expects 
miracles,  naturally.  The  solution  to  the 
cancer  problem  will  not  come  about  in  a 
blinding  flash.  But  come  it  will — through 
the  Increasing  momentum  of  biomedical 
research. 

However,  research  cannot  proceed 
without  support — generous  financial  sup- 
FK>rt.  The  Congress  has  been  very  liberal 
in  appropriating  funds  for  cancer  re- 
search in  the  past,  but  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  disease  expands,  as  our  scientists 
begin  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
practical  task  of  eradicating  cancer, 
much  greater  sums  will  be  needed. 

This  body  will  shortly  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  its  vote  for  that  portion  of 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  which  provides  funds  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  cancer  research.  The 
amount  programed  for  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  is 
$183,356,000. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  considering  this 
appropriation,  or  the  appropriation  of 
even  more  moneys  than  the  amount  re- 
quested, every  Senator  view  his  vote  as  a 
means  of  endorsing  the  efforts  of  deal- 
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cmted  sdentl^ta  who  are  bringing  us  ever 
nearer  to  the  day  when  cancer  will  have 
been  eliminated  as  a  threat  to  the  Na- 
tion's health. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  contained  a 
timely  and  well-reasoned  editorial  en- 
titled "Greece  Takes  a  Good  Turn  " 

The  American  people  and  the  people 
of  the  world  who  honor  and  respect  the 
contributions  Greece  has  made  to  free- 
dom and  democratic  Institutions  join  in 
the  hope  and  prayer  that  the  return  of 
constitutional  government  in  Greece  will 
not  be  long  delayed 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcord  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred,  entitled  Greece 
Takes  a  Good  Turn,  '  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  9.  1967 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Obxecz  T4jua  A  Good  Tuv 

The  new  mlliuu^  Junta  In  Greece  baa  re- 
sponded to  what  muBt  have  been  a  mulutude 
of  preaaurea  from  inside  and  outaide  the 
country.  Teaterday  it  promlaed  that  a  new 
ConstlCikUon  wuuld  be  lubailtted  to  a  n^i- 
tlonal  reXerendum  and.  after  that,  ijenerai 
elections  and  a  return  to  parliamentary  gov- 
ertxment. 

"nteae  developmenta  will  represent — always 
preawnlng  the  Oovemment  carrlea  out  ita 
promlae — ^a  triumph  that  can  be  widely 
abared.  King  Conrtantlne.  who  took  the 
ttimM*  oX  reluctantly  playUtg  along  with 
the  new  Oovernment,  the  Oreek  people,  who 
stayed  c&lm  under  what  must  have  been  a 
deep  sense  of  frustration:  and  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  army,  that  held  flrm  while  a 
group  ot  oolonels  seized  power- — all  these 
•laments  have  won  out. 

The  United  States  and  other  Interested 
gOTamments  also  have  proved  that  they  did 
tbe  right  thing  Ln  sitting  back  and  waiting 
tot  the  Oreeks  to  settle  their  own  affairs. 
However.  United  States  Ambassador  Talbot 
waa  jTistlfled  In  expressing  concern  on  behalf 
of  Waahlngton  for   all   political   prlaoners 

It  was  clearly  understood  that  Andreas 
Papandreou  and  his  father.  Oeorge.  the 
former  Premier,  were  included  In  this  ez- 
pisaalr.in  of  anxiety  Andreas  was  an  Amer- 
1C4U1  dtlzen  far  some  years  and  was  well 
known  In  the  United  States  as  an  economist 
and  taacher  HLs  academic  mends  here  be- 
sieged the  White  House  In  his  t>eha!f. 

Tor  the  moment  there  are  merely  assur- 
anoaa  that  all  the  political  prisoners  are  being 
well  treated — but  there  Is  no  assurance  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  them.  It  would 
cause  worldwide  revulsion  If  the  Papandreous 
and  other  political  prisoners  were  treated  as 
If  they  really  were  traitors.  Political  opposi- 
tion la  "treachery"  only  In  totalitarian 
regimes  not  In  democracies. 

Teaterday's  announcement  came  at  a 
ooocnent  when  the  Greek  picture  looked  black 
All  lorers  of  freedom  will  hope  there  Is  no 
backsliding  now  It  will  be  good  to  welcome 
back  to  the  ranks  of  democracy  the  nation 
that  Invented  the  word. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NUEVAS  VISTAS  CONFERENCE  EN- 
DORSES BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Spanish -sumamed  population  of  the 
Southwest  has  long  been  handicapped  by 
a  language  barrier  which  of  itself  de- 
feated efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  the 
most  effective  means,  that  is,  education. 
The  special  nature  of  their  problem  re- 
quires special  mcajis  of  solution,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  have  Introduced  S.  428, 
the  Bilingual  American  Education  Act. 

On  April  13  and  14.  the  Nuevas  Vistas 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  State  of 
California  Department  of  Education, 
adopted  a  resolution  of  support  of  S  428, 
the  Bilingual  American  Education  Act. 
and  H.R  800.  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
RoYBAL  of  California. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  and  the  letter  of 
transmittal  to  me  from  Eugene  Gonzales. 
assistant  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, Department  of  Education  of 
the  State  of  California,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tlon  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  ow  Cax-ITobnia, 
Detastment  of  Education. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  ,  May  3.  1967. 
Senator  Ralph  TAasosouoH. 
Waa>it'igton    U  C 

Dkas  Semattjr  TASSt'motrcH  The  Nuevas 
Vistas  Conference  held  on  April  13  and  14 
of  this  year  was  called  to  discuss  those  edu- 
caUonal  needs  of  the  Spanish  surnamed  — 
with  focus  maluiy  on  the  Mexican-American. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  two-day  Confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  the  enclosed  statement  was  voted 
upon  and  approved  by  persons  who  attended 
the  last  session  This  was  a  total  group  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  conferees  as  a  supporting 
statement  to  encourage  passage  of  U  4J8  and 
UJA   8OO0 

With  approximately  half  of  all  the  Mexi- 
can-.\merl  cans  in  the  Southwest  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  Department  of  Education 
Is  most  anxious  to  Insure  adequate  and 
prop«T  educational  services  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking 

Sincerely. 

E17CENS   UONZALBfl. 

Assistant   Superintendent   of   Public   In- 
struction 

At  the  Nuevas  Vistas  Conference  held  on 
April  13-14.  1987  at  Urn  Angeles  California, 
a  motion  wiis  made  by  Manuel  Ruiz,  sec- 
onded by  George  Herrera.  that  the  following 
resolution  be  adopted  : 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  Assembly 
that  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
Is  a  requirement  (or  a  realistic  and  rapid 
transition  Into  our  body  politic  of  a  large 
number  of  students  In  the  United  States  to 
whom   English   is  a  second   language,   and 

Whereas,  those  handicapped  because  of 
language  barriers,  are  In  need  for  Immediate 
and  aggressive  remedial  action  to  help  over- 
come this  handicap  so  as  to  be  able  to  better 
take  advantage,  participate  and  share  fully 
la  the  rich  abundance  of  twentieth  century 
America,  therefore 

Be  !t  resolved  That  this  Assembly  endorsee 
the  passage  and  adoption  of  Bouse  of  Repre- 


sentatives Bill  8000  introduced  Into  the  As- 
sembly on  Wednesday,  April  5.  1667  by  the 
Honorable  Edward  R.  Roybal  of  California, 
entitled  "The  Bl-Ungual  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  and  Senate  BUI  4^  h»Croduced 
Into  the  Senate  on  January  12,  1967  by  -tbe 
Honorikble  Ralph  Yarborough  of  the  State  ot 
Texas,  entitled  an  amendment  to  the  "Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965."  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  establishing  bl-llngual  ed- 
ucation programs  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  COMMENDS 
AMERICAN  GROUPS'  CONTINUING 
COMMITMENT  TO  THE  WAR 
AGAINST  POVERTY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  at  the  White  House  last  eve- 
ning when  President  Johnson  addressed 
the  National  Conference  of  Women  In 
the  War  on  Poverty. 

A  very  distinguished  audience  was 
present.  In  these  days  of  International 
strife  we  too  often  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  tlie  war  on  poverty.  The  au- 
dience filled  every  square  foot  of  space 
In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 
These  ladles  were  giving  their  time  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  In  such  numbers 
they  stood  to  hear  the  President;  there 
was  no  room  for  chairs. 

The  President  made  a  commitment  re- 
garding the  expansion  and  continuance 
of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  President 
last  night  emphasized  that: 

We  are  not  backing  off  from  our  commit- 
ment to  flght  poverty. 

The  President  went  on  to  point  out 
that: 

The  dimensions  of  poverty  are  not  new. 
What  Is  new  Is  the  all-out  American  effort 
to  brenk  their  grip  on  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

It  Is  Just  such  an  effort  that  Is  being 
made  by  this  group,  the  Women  In  the 
War  on  Poverty.  They  are  much  to  be 
commended  on  their  continuing  dedica- 
tion and  their  continuing  accompll.sh- 
ments. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  remarts  of  the  Presi- 
dent last  night  at  the  White  House  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Rkmakks  or  the  President  to  thi 
p.aeticrpants  in  the  conference  of 
Women   in   the  War  on   Povertt,  Mat  8, 

1967 

I  know  that  you  have  heard  a  great  many 
speakers  today,  so  I  will  not  detain  you  long. 

I  do  want  to  share  a  few  thoughts  with 
you  about  the  struggle  we  have  been  wag- 
ing— with  increasing  Intensity — against  pov- 
erty in  America. 

Long  before  there  was  an  official.  Federal 
"war  on  poverty" — long  before  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Pair  Deal — women's  groups  were 
fighting  poverty  In  the  neighborhoods  and 
legislative  halls  Many  of  the  early  victories 
In  the  struggle  against  poverty  were  won  be- 
cause wconen  cared  enough  to  work,  and 
plan,  and  make  their  influence  felt.  The 
battles  for  compulsory  education  and  agaln£t 
child  labor  are  two  that  come  most  readily 
to  mind. 

Now  you  have  organized  behind  a  new  pro- 
gram, using  new  methods  and  new  resources. 
But  this  program— like  all  those  that  have 


gone  before — will  succeed  only  \t  you  make 
the  same  commitment  that  women  have 
made  over  the  generations  to  teach,  to  heal, 
to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 

I  would  like  to  speak  realistically  this  eve- 
ning about  the  Job  that  remains  to  be  done— 
by  all  of  us. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  contrary 

talk  about  poverty  during  the  past  few  weaks. 

Some  people  say  we  are  spending  too  much, 

or  wasting  too  much,  on  a  losing  battle  to 

help  poor  Americans. 

Others  say  that  we  are  spending  too  little, 
that  we  have  backed  away  from  our  com- 
mitment to  this  war,  because  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  other  war — in  Vietnam. 

Both  views  are  earnestly  held.  But  both, 
unfortunately,  are  wide  of  the  mark. 

To  those  who  beUeve  we  are  l>acklng  off, 
I  say.  no — we  are  not  backing  off.  We  are 
staying  for  the  long  pull. 

Let  the  figures  speak  to  you — not  because 
they  can  tell  the  whole  story,  but  because 
they  represent  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
commitment  of  the  American  people  over  the 
past  six  years. 

The  figures  show  that  In  this  fiscal  year. 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  going  to  help 
the  poor  in  America — througb  all  our  social 
programs — will  reach  $32  bilUon  dollars. 

If  Congress  passes  the  1068  budget  I  have 
sent  forward,  that  amount  will  rise  to  $26.6 
bllUon. 

That  is  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 
we  spent  back  in  1960. 

It  is  clear — to  me  at  least — that  we  are  not 
backing  off  from  our  commitment  to  flght 
poverty.  Nor  will  we — so  long  as  I  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it.  We  have  Just  begun. 
To  thoae  who  believe  we  are  siiendlng  too 
much.  I  want  to  address  a  special  word: 

You — and  I — are  ag&lnst  crime  in  the 
streets. 

We  are  against  violence  and  delinquency. 
We  are  against  the  dulling  effects  cX  de- 
pendency  on    welfare,   that    continue   from 
generation  to  generation. 

We  want  our  fellow  men  to  be  productive 
and  responsible  citizens — not  drop-outs  from 
our  society. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  cannot  logi- 
cally oppose  the  effects  of  poverty,  and  ef- 
forts to  relieve  them.  We  cannot  abbor  the 
disease,  and  fight  the  cure — not  If  we  want  a 
healthy  nation.  And  poverty  Is  curable.  I 
have  seen  it  cured. 

Thirty  years  ago.  In  Texas,  when  I  was  27 
years  old,  I  served  as  the  regional  adminis- 
trator for  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. That  program,  started  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  was  slmUar  In  many  ways  to  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  Upward  Bound. 

It  was  a  depression-version  of  the  War  on 
Poverty — and  It  was  a  success.  In  all.  33,000 
young  Texans  became  Involved  in  the  NYA 
program  in  the  Ute  1930's.  Some  learned 
trades.  Some  were  provided  part-time  Joba 
so  they  could  stay  In  school.  Some  got  full- 
time  Jobs. 

You  may  not  know  It,  but  the  first  beautl- 
ficatlon  expert  In  the  Johnson  family  was 
me — not  Lady  Bird.  The  NYA  youth  In  Texas 
built  a  hundred  roadside  parks  that  are  still 
In  existence  today,  and  they  worked  on  hun- 
dreds of  other  projects  that  helped  their 
state  and  themselves. 

Dont  think  the  NYA  and  the  other  New 
Deal  programs  didn't  have  their  critics — 
Just  as  the  War  on  Poverty  doea  today.  But 
for  all  the  criticisms,  most  of  tUa  programs 
survived — and  more  Importantly,  they 
helped  millions  of  Americans  to  survive, 
and  ultimately  to  prosper. 

Today,  when  I  go  through  Texaa.  I  meet 
the  people  who  were  helped  by  NTA  thirty 
years  ago.  Most  are  in  their  late  forties  today. 
Most  are  responsible  and  productive  cltlzena: 
doctors,  businessmen,  skilled  craftsmen. 

It  wUl  be  hard  for  their  children  to  under- 
stand what  poverty  Is  like.  That  Is  one  of 
the    Information   gaps   of   our   time;    many 
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middle-class    Americans    cannot    grasp    the 
elementary  facta  of  life  for  the  poor: 

Kany  of  us  may  wake  up  In  the  morning 
to  gentle  music  of  a  clock  radio. 

A  poor  person  In  America  may  wake  up 
because  there  Is  no  heat— or  because  a  rat 
Is  running  across  his  bed. 

•nils  la  no  exaggeration.  In  one  poor 
neighborhood.  40%  of  the  four-year-old 
children  Identified  a  picture  of  a  teddy-bear 
as  the  only  animal  they  knew — a  rat. 

Middle-class  Amerlcaxia  may  complain 
about  how  hard  It  Is  to  arrange  a  house 
call  from  a  doctor.  But  a  poor  person  In 
America  may  go  without  a  doctor  altogether — 
because  there  are  few  doctors'  offices  In  the 
slums.  The  poor  in  America  do  not  know 
what  the  phrase  "family  doctor"  means.  They 
take  their  medicine — when  they  can —  from 
the  emergency  room  of  a  public  hospital, 
and  they  do  not  see  the  same  doctor  twice. 
One  doctor  summed  up  the  relation  be- 
tween illness  and  poverty  very  clearly.  He 
said  "The  poor  get  sicker.  The  sick  get 
poorer." 

Middle-class  Americans  may  settle  most 
of  their  legal  problems  with  ease.  When  a 
poor  person  reports  a  violation  of  the  hous- 
ing code,  he  and  his  family  may  be  evicted 
by  the  landlord.  He  cannot  afford  a  lawyer 
to  flght  the  eviction. 

Poverty  means  all  of  these  things — not 
one-by-one,  but  all  at  once.  Each  com- 
pounds the  others. 

Poverty  wears  dlPerent  masks  in  different 
places.  We  think  of  it  as  a  city  disease,  but 
almost  half  of  American  poverty  Is  found  In 
rural  areas.  We  sometimes  may  think  of  It 
P.S  a  Negro  affliction,  but  seven  in  ten  poor 
people  are  white.  Poverty  afflicts  the  old  man 
and  the  young  child.  Poverty  Is  found  on 
Indian  reservations,  In  the  hollows  of  West 
Virginia,  in  the  migrant  camps  of  Oregon, 
and  here.  In  Washington,  D.C. 

These  dimensions  of  poverty  are  not  new. 
What  Is  new  la  the  all-out  American  effort  to 
break  their  grip  on  mllUons  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

I  believe  we  are  making  progress.  Not 
everywhere,  not  always,  not  totally.  But  the 
tide  of  progress  is  clear. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  letter  from  a 
mother  in  Peoria,  Illlnois:  "You  literally 
saved  my  boy's  Ufe.  Before  be  entered  the 
Job  Corps,  he  used  to  say  that  the  only  way 
be  could  ever  have  anything  was  to  steal  It. 
He  could  have  ended  up  in  prison — or  worse. 
Now  he  has  a  Job  at  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company  and  makes  $2.96  an  hour,  and  has  a 
chance  to  advance  as  he  becomes  more  ex- 
perienced." 

The  only  thing  the  government  gave  this 
young  man — was  the  chance  to  help  himself, 
and  if  that's  a  give-away  program  then  I'm 
for  It. 

The  Job  Oorpa  will  not  eliminate  poverty — 
or  the  effects  of  poverty — ^In  the  United 
States.  Neither  will  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  nor  a  htuidred  re-training  programs. 
Neither  will  the  massive  education  programs 
that  are  now  pumping  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  into  education  aid  for  disadvantaged 
children:  nor  will  the  medical  centers,  the 
legal  centers,  the  VISTA  program,  or  Head 
Start.  Urban  renewal  alone  will  not  eliminate 
poverty,  nor  will  the  new  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. 

The  Teacher  Corps  will  not  eliminate 
poverty,  nor  will  an  increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity. 

I  wish  I  oould  say  that  all  these  programs 
together — all     26     billion     dollars     worth — 
would  eliminate  poverty  and  Its  effects   In 
America  during  this  decade. 
They  won't. 

For  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  fought  on 
any  singla,  tlmide  battlefield,  and  it  will  not 
be  won  in  a  generation.  There  are  too  many 
enemies:  lack  of  joba,  bad  housing,  poor 
achoola,  lack  ot  akills.  discrimination, — and 
each  aspect  of  poverty  relates  to,  and  inten- 


sifies, the  others.     That  Is  the  vldotis  cir- 
cle we  must  break. 

We  have  spent  well  over  a  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  past  six  years  in  that  ef- 
fort. Those  dollars  have  not  brought  us  total 
victory;  but  they  have  brought  partial  vic- 
tory. They  have  helped  many  millions  of 
Americans  take  their  first  steps  toward  fiUl 
and  meaningful  partlclpaUon  In  their  society. 

We  can  see  that  on  the  faces  of  young 
people  from  the  Job  Corps — many  of  them 
now  wearing  the  uniform  of  their  country. 
We  can  see  it  In  the  Head  Start  classroom — 
although  we  nxay  not  be  able  to  measure  Its 
results  for  a  generation.  We  can  see  It  as 
fully  20%  of  the  young  people  from  house- 
holds in  poverty  go  on  to  coUege,  and  break 
forever  their  own  bondage  to  the  vicious 
circle.  We  see  It  In  the  hoUows  of  Appa- 
lachla,  where  a  Job  Is  again  becoming  a  ccon- 
mon  occurrence.  Instead  of  a  rarity. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  can  see  prog- 
ress In  the  fact  that  bitterness  Is  being  re- 
jected as  the  solution  to  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  The  seeds  of  aspiration — of 
the  will  to  succeed — have  been  planted  in 
the  Blums  and  ghettoe  and  hollows  of  Amer- 
ica. 

As  they  grow,  there  grows  with  them  a  new 
and  restless  spirit  that  seeks  a  constructive 
change  and  a  voice  in  our  society.  That  spirit 
will  build  a  better  America.  Bitterness  and 
strife  and  separatism  will  not  and  cannot 
buUd  anything;  they  can  only  destroy.  And 
that  fact,  I  believe,  Is  understood  among  all 
but  a  small  minority  today. 

We  may  never  Uve  to  see  an  America  with- 
out poverty. 

But  we  may  see  an  America  where  a  life- 
time of  poverty  is  not  the  inevitable  fate  of 
a  child  born  Into  it:  where  there  is  a  gen- 
uine opportunity  for  every  child  and  young 
person  to  live  In  decency  and  security;  where 
the  means  of  liberation,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  how  to  use  them,  arn  available  to  all. 

If  we  reach  that  America,  it  will  be  because 
we  did  not  grow  tired.  It  will  be  because  we 
gave  Americans  a  chance  to  help  themselves. 

That  Is  in  the  finest  and  oldest  American 
tradition:  the  very  same  tradition  that  es- 
tablished land  grant  colleges  and  public 
education;  and  the  GI  BUI  of  Rights;  the 
same  tradition  that  passed  the  Homestead 
Act:  the  same  tradition  that  established  the 
NYA  about  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  also  the  tradition  out  of  which  you 
come.  You  have  given  hope  to  so  many — 
better  lives  to  so  many.  May  you  never  grow 
weary  of  the  blessed  work  you  do. 


PROPOSAL  TO  NAME  OLD  SENATE 
OFFICE  BUILDING  FOR  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  gratified  and  pleased  yesterday  to 
note  the  introduction  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAcmrsoN]  of  a  Senate  reso- 
lution to  name  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building  for  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  occupant  of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  I  very  much 
favor  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Everybody  knows  that  whatever  Harry 
Truman  did  was  done  first  class,  from 
his  Investigation  of  the  frauds  i>erpe- 
trated  In  World  War  n  to  his  flght  for 
medicare,  civil  rights,  and  other  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Even  today  In  spirit  and 
outlook  Harry  Truman  would  qualify  for 
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mcmbttrahlp  In  the  Youns  Democratic 
Club. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  calling  our 
attention  to  that. 

Harry  Truman  remains  young  In  spirit 
and  outlook  and  understanding. 

Tbe  fact  that  we  have  on  the  statute 
books  etvU  rights  and  medicare  leglsla- 
titm  la  due  to  Harry  Truman's  dedicated 
fight  for  such  legislation.  He  paved  the 
way  for  passage  of  these  acts  In  subse- 
quent administrations.  He  would  not 
compromise.  He  fought  for  principle. 

Harry  Truman's  stature  Increases  year 
by  year.  With  the  passage  of  time,  history 
reveala  what  kind  of  President  he  was. 

It  Is  fitting  that  our  former  President 
should  be  so  honored  on  his  83d  birth- 
day. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Waablngton  [Mr.  MagncsonI  for  his 
thousbtfuiness  and  timeliness  of  his 
resolution. 

As  tbe  Senator  from  Washington 
pointed  out.  Harry  Truman  loved  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  Purther- 
m<x*.  as  President.  Harry  S.  Trumaji 
showed  his  concern  for  the  historic 
stnactures  of  our  Capital  City  by  his  ren- 
ovation of  the  White  House,  the  residence 
of  our  country's  Chief  Executives 

As  one  who  served  his  country  well 
during  the  troubled  last  days  of  World 
War  n,  and  as  one  who  himself  en- 
chanted, by  beautifying  and  renovating. 
one  of  Its  most  treasured  buildings,  the 
White  House,  former  President  Truman 
Is  truly  deserving  of  this  honor 

I  congratulate  Harry  S  Tnxman  on 
his  83d  birthday  and  heartily  endorse 
the  resolution  to  give  his  name  to  the 
building  which  he  loved 

I  wrote  former  President  Truman  on 
last  Saturday  I  wired  him  yesterday 
Our  country  was  greatly  honored  to  have 
a  man  of  Harry  Truman's  dedication  and 
aUllty  serve  as  President 

I  should  like  to  see  his  name  perpet- 
uated on  the  face  of  the  building  In  which 
I  work. 


COMMUNFTY     DEVELOPMENT     DIS- 
TRICT  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  206,  8.  645.  which  has  now  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  [Mr.  EllendihI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  steted  by  Utle. 

The  Lkoislattvi  Clerx.  A  bill  >  S  645  • 
to  provide  needed  additional  means  for 
the  residents  of  rural  America  to  achieve 
equality  of  opportunity  by  authorizing 
the  making  of  grants  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  public  services  and  develop- 
ment In  community  development  dis- 
tricts approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sermte 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from   the  Committee  on 


Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  4,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  14,  to  strike  out  "(h)  "  and  Insert 
■'  1 1 '  ' .  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  cTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainejtcn  m  Congr^*  Assembled,  That  thU  Act 
may  l>e  cited  aa  the  ••Community  Develop- 
ment District  Act  of   iee7' 

Sec  3  It  ts  the  purpose  of  thU  Act  (  1 )  to 
provide  the  meaaa  for  more  equitable  parUcl- 
patlon  by  rural  re«ldentB  In  coordinated 
planning  actlvUlea  and  declalons:  i3)  to  In- 
creaae  efBclency  In  the  use  of  resourcea;  (3) 
to  provide  full  repreeentatlon  of  smaller 
govermnental  unite  In  the  planning  activi- 
ties and  decisions  which  affect  their  resi- 
dents, so  that  existing  and  future  programs 
can  be  made  more  effective  In  providing  in 
rural  America  equality  of  opportunity,  |4) 
to  improve  the  relationships  between  and  the 
welfare  of  both  urban  and  rural  people.  i5) 
to  facilitate  the  ctxiperatlou  among  all  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  In  establishing 
community  development  districts  to  tietter 
coordinate  the  planning  of  programs  to  im- 
prove rural  life. 

Sic  3  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
L'rban  Development  may  approve  as  a  com- 
munity develi^pment  district  (hereafter 
called  distrlcf)  for  tlie  purpose  of  this  Act 
any  area  that  has  been  so  designated  by  the 
State  agency  specified  by  the  Governor  or 
legislature  of  the  State,  or  In  absence  of 
such  designation  any  other  area  Provided, 
That  no  district  shall  be  approved  under  this 
section  unless  j  1 1  local  units  of  government 
paruclpatlng  in  such  district  have  requested 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  approve  the 
area  as  a  community  development  district; 
(2  I  the  State  agency  having  supervisory  re- 
8p<:in«lblllty  under  State  law  has  received 
forty-nve  d<»ys^  notice  of  the  IntenUon  to 
approve  such  district,  and  has  not  disfavored 
such  approval.  i3i  except  In  the  case  of  a 
district  designated  by  the  State  agency  speci- 
fied by  the  Governor  or  legislature  of  the 
State  or  In  the  ciise  of  a  district  in  existence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
district  does  not  Include  any  area  of  any 
county  unless  the  entire  area  of  the  county 
Is  Included  Such  district  shall  encompass  as 
nearly  as  feasible  the  area  which  Includes  at 
least  one  service  center  and  the  surr<5undlng 
terrltfiry  within  convenient  commuting  dis- 
tance thereof,  and  any  additional  territory 
from  which  the  residents  t)eyond  convenient 
commuting  distance  depend  on  such  center 
as  their  c«ntral  source  of  goods  and  services 
•Convenient  commuting  distance  '  means  the 
distance  and  dlrecUon  within  which  resi- 
dents carry  on  their  day-to-day  commercial, 
vocational,  public  service,  social,  and  cultural 
pursuits 

Sec  4  (a)  In  order  to  qualify  for  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  community 
development  district  board  (hereafter  called 
"Ixjard")  shall  have  t>een  organized  in  the 
district  and  emptjwered  to  establish  and  di- 
rect a  C'.»mmunlty  development  district  plan- 
ning agency  i  hereafter  called  'planning 
agency")  Members  of  the  board  shall  t>e 
elected  by  the  governing  bixiles  of  the  par- 
ticipating governmenu.  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  the  respecUve  governing  bodies  by 
which  they  are  elected  Representation  on 
the  t>ci*u-d  shall  be  so  established  that  all 
citizens  residing  within  the  district  can  b« 
represented  on  the  board  thnjugh  action  o* 
a  government  In  which  JurUdlctlon  they 
realde 

(  bi  •PartlclpAtlng"  governments  as  used  In 
this  Act  means  those  counties  and  munici- 
palities which  have  authorized  by  official  ac- 
tion of  their  governing  bodies  representation 
on  the  board  and  p«rUclp«UoD  In  the  func- 
tions of  the  boArd  If  such  psj^iclp*Ung 
governments  see  fit  to  Include  in  the  char- 
ter or  bylaws  of  the  district  provision  for 
particlpaUoQ    by    addlUoaal    public    bodies. 


such  additional  public  l>odies  shall  bs  p«r- 
Uclpatlng  governments  for  &li  purposes  of 
this  Act  after  their  governing  bodies  have 
by  official  action  authorized  representation 
on  the  bo&rd  and  panicip«tion  in  tbe  func- 
Uon  of  th«  board. 

S»c  6.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Aoi,  of 
1954.  as  amended,  ts  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following: 

(•)  Notwltiistandliig  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  but  within  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  sub- 
section lb),  granu  may  t>e  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  State  within 
which  the  district  is  located  to  the  planning 
agency  of  any  community  development  dis- 
trict when  such  grants  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Commu- 
nity Development  EMatrict  Act  of  1967  for 
comprehensive  planning  as  defined  in  this 
section,  but  Including  planning  for  all  needs 
of  the  district  In  accordance  with  said  Com- 
munity Development  District  Act.  Such 
granu  shall  be  In  the  amounts  cerUfled  by 
the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

■•(I)  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  required  for  community  develop- 
ment district  program  development  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  planning  of  ;  ubllc  serv- 
ices and  other  functions  of  the  participating 
governmenu  for  which  Federal  planning 
granu  are  not  otherwise  available;  but  in 
no  event  shall  any  grant  under  tills  para, 
graph  t>e  based  on  coeU  serving  as  a  basis 
for  any  other  Federal  planning  grant 

•■•a)  planning  incentive  granU  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  other  Federal  granu  for  plan- 
ning purposes  extended  within  the  district 
Granu  provided  under  this  sulMecUon 
to  the  planmng  agency  may  l>e  paid  In  whole 
or  In  part  to  participating  governmenu  or 
to  SUtes  for  the  use  of  the  SUte  or  the 
planning  agency  or  tvoth  where  this  wUl 
facilitate  the  planning  for  the  district 

••For  purposes  of  this  subsection  compre- 
henslve  planning  may  also  include  the  un- 
deruklng  of  coordinated  planning  for  public 
services  and  for  all  other  local  governmental 
functions  ' 

Sec  fl  The  Administrator  of  any  Federal 
assistance  program  having  a  requirement 
for  planning  as  a  condition  of  losn  or  grant 
OAHlsUnce  shall,  t>efore  approval  of  such 
assistance,  give  consideration  to  the  plans 
for  the  applicable  district 

Sec  7  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall 
require,  as  a  condition  of  extending  plan- 
ning assistance,  that  the  Board  agree  to  give 
consideration  to  all  other  plans  prepared 
under  other  federally  assisted  programs  af- 
fe<-tlng  the  district 

Sec  8  Any  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes 
authorized  to  malce  granU,  loans,  or  other 
assistance  shall  accord  due  and  appropriate 
consideration  to  requesU  for  assisUnce  to 
carry  out  plans  of  distrlcU.  Upon  request  of 
a  board,  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  may 
provide  technical  advice  to  applicanU  for 
such  assisUnce  In  the  development  and  im- 
plemenution  of  plans  provided  for  In  this 
Act 

Sec  9  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  delegate  to  the  heads  of 
other  departmenu  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  such  of  his  functions, 
p<-)wers.  and  duties  under  this  Act  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  to  authortee  the  re- 
delegatlon  of  such  funcUons,  [X)^crs.  and 
duties  by  the  heads  of  such  departmenU 
and  agenclss 

lb)  Departmenu  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  such  manner  as 
will,  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  by 
other  applicable  laws,  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

SBC  10.  The  planning  staff  employed  by 
the  district  shall  prepare  or  revise  annually 
a  deuiled  study  for  the  district  describing 
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the  Federal  programs  ot  aid  or  assistance  In 
economic  or  social  development  tliat  the 
district  is  eligible  for,  together  with  the  cri- 
teria, standards,  or  other  conditions  that 
the  district  must  meet  to  avaU  itself  of  such 
Federal  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Rsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  214),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION 

This  bill  provides  for  granU  to  assist  local 
areas  in  planning  for  facilities  and  services 
necessary  to  their  future  development.  Simi- 
lar asEl£tance  \r  now  provided  under  sec- 
tion 701  of  tiie  Housing  Act  of  1964  for  urttan 
planning.  The  bill  is  identical  (except  as  to 
date)  to  S.  2934.  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  25.  1966.  That  bill  was  requested  by 
the  President  in  his  message  of  January  25, 
1966.  on  rural  poverty. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
after  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  could  approve 
cuininunlty  development  distrlcU  initiated 
by  local  governmcnU.  if  such  approval  is 
not  disfavored  by  the  State  and  if  the  dLstrict 
otherwise  meeU  the  requlremenU  of  the  bill. 
Granu  could  then  l>e  made  by  the  Secretary 
i^if  Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  for — 

(A)  Up  to  75  percent  of  the  professional 
staff  cost  required  for  district  development 
planning  and  for  other  planning  of  public 
services  and  functions  for  which  Federal 
planning  granu  are  not  otlierwise  available; 
and 

(B)  Planning  incentive  granU  In  an 
amount  up  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
otlier  Federal  planning  granU  made  within 
the  district. 

Mr.  KI .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  Is  designed  to  provide  rural  areas  and 
local  communities  with  practical  means 
of  achieving  some  degree  of  equality  with 
our  large  urban  communities  In  the  plan- 
ning of  future  economic  growth  and 
development. 

At  the  present  time  few,  If  any,  of 
our  rural  areas  have  the  resources  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  develop- 
ment, even  with  the  help  of  the  many  new 
Federal  programs  enacted  by  Congress 
during  the  last  several  years.  Federal 
grants-in-aid  are  now  available  for  com- 
prehensive planning,  as  well  as  planning 
for  a  wide  variety  of  specialized  purposes. 
At  the  present  time,  this  aid  has  not 
resulted  In  effective  planning  for  rural 
areas,  but  has  been  very  helpful  In  urban 
areas.  Rural  areas  have  suffered,  mostly 
because  of  the  small,  poorly  staffed,  and 
financially  weak  local  governments.  In 
tho.'-e  cases  where  regional  planning  does 
exlft.  rural  people  are  frequently  under- 
represented  and  sometimes  not  repre- 
sented at  all. 

My  biU.  S.  645,  Is  designed  to  over- 
con-.e  these  deficiencies  by  providing 
grants  to  local  communities  and  rural 
areas  that  desire  to  get  together  and 
form  planning  and  development  districts 
so  that  they  might  have  a  say  In  their 
own  future. 


The  Initiative  and  control  of  planning 
remains  at  the  local  level.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  the  Federal  Government 
impose  a  program  on  rural  areas.  The 
State  must  aiH>rove,  not  only  the  boimd- 
arles  of  the  community  development 
district,  but  also  the  grants  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  will  make  to  the  Dis- 
trict Planning  Commission.  Under  my 
bill,  the  Planning  Board  for  the  District 
must  be  elected  by  the  local  governing 
bodies  and  will  be  responsible  to  locally 
elected  o£Qclals. 

S.  645  alms  at  providing  local  areas 
with  an  opportunity  for  their  own  better- 
ment. It  also  assures  that  complete  con- 
trol remains  at  the  local  level.  This  bill 
provides  planning  funds  only  and  none 
for  capital  Investments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  1  o'clock 
and  47  minutes  p.m.,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfiQcer  (Mr. 
Inottte  In  the  chair) . 


DEPARTMENT     OF     AGRICULTURE 
FAVORS  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  joins  a  long 
list  of  Federal  agencies  which  enthusias- 
tically support  and  endorse  tlie  truth-ln- 
lending  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  and 
which  has  completed  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  report  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  strongly  sup- 
ported S.  5,  the  truth-in-lendlng  bill. 
The  Department  believes  that  farmers  as 
well  as  others  will  benefit  from  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  real  cost  of  credit.  The 
Department  believes  the  cost  of  credit 
may  be  made  particularly  evident  if  it 
is  stated  in  the  terms  of  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  as  provided  in  S.  5. 

The  Department  also  conservatively 
estimated  that  the  American  farmers 
could  save  $60  million  a  year  by  shopping 


for  better  credit  bargains,  if  they  were 
more  awEu-e  of  cost. 

The  Department  also  estimated  such 
a  measure  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
President's  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's report  on  S.  5  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  AoaicTTLTmus, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  13, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 

Chairman,     Committee     on     Banking;     and 
Currency,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  John:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  January  26,  1967,  requesting  a  report  on 
S.  5.  a  bill  "To  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  In  connection  with 
extension  of  credit." 

We  have  strongly  endorsed  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  In  supporting  earUer  versions  of  the 
bill  and  continue  to  endorse  the  purposes  as 
set  forth  In  S.  5  now  before  your  Committee. 
As  we  stated  in  supporting  the  earlier  ver- 
sions of  the  bill,  we  believe  the  proposed  leg- 
islation can  provide  the  kind  of  education 
and  can  arouse  the  Itind  of  public  Interest 
that  wUl  combat  ignorance  and  exploitation 
in  the  field  of  credit.  Farmers,  ai  well  as  oth- 
ers, will  have  a  much  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
real  costs  of  the  credit  they  are  using  If  these 
costs  are  stated  In  terms  of  the  actual  fuinual 
percentage  rate  as  provided  in  8.  6. 

We  pointed  out  In  my  statement  before 
your  Committee  In  1962  that  if  farmers, 
having  been  made  aware  of  the  real  cost  of 
credit,  were  to  choose  the  best  credit  bargain 
available  to  them,  and  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  save  2  percent  on  (3  tiUlion  worth  of 
credit — a  conservative  estimate  of  the  vol- 
lune  of  farmer  credit  which  would  l>e  af- 
fected— the  saving  would  total  $60  million 
annually.  I>ue  to  the  Increased  use  of  credit 
by  farmers  since  1062,  the  saving  today 
would  be  substantially  higher.  This  saving 
would  t>e  a  complete  addition  to  the  net 
farm  income  and  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  farmer. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
S.  5  would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OaviLLE  Ii.  Fbfkman, 

Secretary. 

CREDIT   UNIONS   ENDORSE   TRUTH 
IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20,  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Marin,  repre- 
senting the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation, delivered  a  most  impressive 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  I  have  long  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  credit  union  movement 
in  our  country.  Credit  imions  are  now 
organized  in  48  States  and  have  nearly 
18  million  members.  They  have  done  an 
admirable  job  in  bringing  low-cost 
financing  to  the  American  consumer. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association  is  supporting  the 
truth-in-lendlng  bill.  Many  financial 
institutions  have  testified  the  disclosure 
of  the  annual  percentage  rate  would  be 
difficult  or  unworkable.  However,  the 
credit  unions,  which  by  and  large  rely 
upon  unpaid  volunteer  help,  do  not 
foresee  any  practical  difficulties.  On  the 
contrary,  the  credit  unions  believe  the 
disclosure  of  the  armual  percentage  rate 
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will  provide  valuable  and  lueful  Ixi/or- 
matlon  to  the  consumer.  It  will  provide 
tbem  with  a  meanln^ul  yardstick  to 
niMtfure  the  cost  of  credit  from  many 
different  sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  statement  made  by  Mr 
Marin  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooaB  as  follows: 

BrATltaifT  or  CTJNA  Intdinational.  Inc  ,  to 
CoMXirnB  ON  Banking  and  CiTBaxNCT.  n  S 

8BMATS,     Ai>UI.     30.      1M7.     BT      KKNirVTH      J 

itAMtm,  Kxxcmrvs  COMMrrm  Mxmbbi 
Mr.  Ohalrmaji,  members  of  the  Committee. 
my  nam*  U  Kermetta  J  M&rtn.  I  am  an  ex 
oOdo  member  of  the  Executive  Oocnmittee 
of  CUNA  International.  Inc  .  and  I  am  the 
Imwrtltte  paet  Preatdent  of  CUNA  CUNA 
Intomatlonal,  Inc..  la  a  non-proflt  a«soctatlon 
of  credit  union  lea^pjes.  In  thla  country,  there 
are  M  atate  credit  union  leagues  which  rep- 
resent approximately  aa.OOO  credit  unions  and 
whlcb    comprise    approximately    18    million 


I  am  appearing  before  you  today  to  testify 
In.  aupport  of  S.  5.  the  Tnith-in-Lendlng 
Act. 

Aa  you  know,  credit  unions  are  non-profit 
mutual  membership  organizations  chartered 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  thrift  and  pro- 
Tiding  proTldent  and  productive  loans  Thfy 
are  chartered  by  either  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  by  one  of  the  state  governments,  and 
tbey  are  supervised  and  exanuned  by  a  state 
or  Federal  agency  They  are  exempt  from 
Federal  Income  taxes.  Credit  unions  do  not 
deal  with  the  general  public  Tbey  must  have 
a  common  bond  of  membership  and  they  can 
only  deal  with  members  Bach  member  of  the 
credit  union  has  one  vote  which  he  is  free 
to  exercise  for  the  election  of  ofBcers  and  for 
BUUiy  other  purpoeee  In  order  to  become  a 
member,  an  individual  must  p>ay  a  25  cent 
admlaalon  fee  and  he  must  agree  to  subecrlbe 
to  on*  a  dollar  share  The  member  Is  legally 
an  InTeator  and  not  a  depositor  These  facts 
are  stated  as  a  means  of  indicating  the 
unique  structure  of  a  credit  union  as  com- 
pared to  other  lenders 

We  m  the  credit  union  nu^vement  like  to 
believe  that  credit  unions  exist  for  one  pur- 
poee — that  purpoee  Is  to  serve  the  members 
Traditionally,  we  have  fulfllled  a  subetantlal 
need  for  tlKMe  who  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain credit.  We  like  to  believe  that  we  have 
been  reaponslble  for  proving  to  other  lenders 
tbat  the  "average  maji."  whether  he  is  a 
factory  worker,  an  enlisted  man  In  the  mili- 
tary, a  teacher,  a  clvU  servant,  or  a  welfare 
recipient,  h&s  the  capacity  and  the  character 
to  repay  bis  loans  if  he  is  dealt  with  fairly 
and  oouaeeted  wisely 

To  thla  end.  we  like  to  tmnk  of  ourselves 
■a  mora  than  just  a  savings  and  lending  in- 
stitution. We  believe  that  we  are  also  an 
educational  institution  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  our  time  is  devoted  to  educating 
our  members.  We  justify  thu  undertaking 
on  the  theory  that  ami  members  save  money 
no*  only  by  depoaltlng  a  specific  amount  in 
the  oedlt  umon  each  month,  but,  more  im- 
portant, by  being  knowledgeable  buyers  and 
by  bavlnc  adequate  information  with  which 
to  make  decisions  in  the  market  place.  This 
oonaumer  orientation  la  reflected  In  numy 
ot  tJba  publications  which  are  produced  by 
OnHA  International  and  by  the  various  state 
credit  union  leecuee.  We  publish  a  series  of 
pamphleta  known  ae  Consumer  Facte  which 
attempt  to  give  the  facte  to  our  nvembers  so 
that  tbey  will  be  able  to  get  more  for  their 
money.  These  pamphlets  cover  everything 
from  "Bow  to  Save  On  Meat  Purchasea"  to 
the  "Veteran's  Benefits  Available  Under  the 
Oold  Wkr  OI  BlU"  Moreover,  we  punish  a 
oonaamn's  magmalne  known  as  Kverybody'i 
Momtg  which  has  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
1,500,000.    This    magazine    Is    sent    only    to 


credit  union  members  and  Its  s{>ectflc  pur- 
pose Is  to  provide  them  with  facts  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  get  more  for  their  money 
In  addition,  we  carry  on  all  kinds  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  credit  union  volunteers 
and  professionals  Among  the  more  Impor- 
tant of  these  programs  Is  our  family  financial 
counseling  course  which.  In  many  cases.  Is 
available  to  credit  union  members  through  a 
correspondence  course. 

We  point  all  of  this  out  so  that  you  will 
understand  our  position  on  8  5  We  believe 
that  S  5  contains  the  provisions  which  are 
necessary  for  the  consumer  credit  user  to 
know  the  facts  which  will  allow  him  to  get 
more  for  his  money  We  have  taken  a  favor- 
able position  on  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  bill 
ever  since  It  was  tlrst  Introduced  by  Senator 
Douglas,  and  we  have  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported It  We  continue  to  dn  so.  even  though 
we  realize  that  the  appmxlmate  annual  In- 
terest rate  disclosure  may  put  us  at  a  dis- 
advantage since  there  are  some  lenders  tbat 
have  a  lower  rate  than  Is  available  from  muny 
credit  unions  We  think  this  Is  good.  If  an 
Individual  can  get  a  belter  rate  elsewhere 
after  comparing  all  the  facts,  we  think  he 
should  go  elsewhere  .\s  a  matter  of  fact. 
some  surveys  we  have  taken  Indicate  that 
many  membera  do  Just  that  This  has  led 
some  credit  union  people  to  believe  that 
our  educational  endeavors  may  be  Just  a  little 
bit  too  good 

In  expressing  our  support  of  this  bill,  we 
frankly  admit  that  we  do  not  know  all  of 
the  problems  that  will  be  faced  by  other 
creditors  and  lenders  In  complying  with  the 
bill  However,  we  do  know  that  credit  unions 
win  be  able  to  comply  without  much  dl(B- 
oulty  We  have  substantiated  this  In  previ- 
ous hearings  and  we  continue  to  hold  this 
view  We  continue  to  hold  this  view  even 
though  within  the  past  few  years  many 
credit  unions  have  established  open-end 
credit  plans  for  members  We  still  maintain 
that  even  with  these  plans  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  credit   uulons  to  comply 

In  supporting  this  bill  we  also  admit  that, 
generally  speaking  most  credit  unions  quote 
an  Interest  rate  on  a  monthly  percentage 
baslj>  Historically,  we  believe  that  this  prac- 
tice originated  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  We  have  not 
changed  to  an  annual  rate  because  of  the 
confusion  which  exists  In  the  mind  of  the 
credit  user  concerning  the  coat  of  consumer 
credit  There  have  been  occasions  when  credit 
unions  have  switched  to  an  annual  Interest 
rate  but  had  to  go  back  to  the  monthly  rate 
because  It  proved  to  be  t<»o  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  the  members  the  difference  between 
the  annual  rate  charged  by  the  credit  union 
and  the  discount  or  add-on  rate  used  by 
other  lenders  Regardle&s  of  these  experi- 
ences, we  remain  convinced  that  If  all  lend- 
ers and  creditors  are  required  to  disclose  the 
Interest  rate  on  a  uniform  basis,  then  the 
consumer  will  be  In  a  piwltlon  to  make  a 
knowledgeable  comparison 

We  want  to  make  It  quite  clear  that  while 
we  have  adhered  to  a  monthly  rate,  we  have 
made  no  attempt  to  hide  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  Many  of  our  publications  clear- 
ly disclose  the  annual  rate  In  educating  our 
members,  we  constantly  use  the  annual  rate 
since  we  have  found  from  experience  that  It 
Is  the  only  adequate  means  of  comparison 
Moreover,  since  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  Issued  Its  directive  (DOD  Directive 
1344  7)  requiring  on  base  lenders  to  disclose 
an  approximate  annual  percentage  rate,  we 
have  compiled  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
this  compliance  has  adversely  affected  credit 
union  service.  We  must  admit,  however,  that 
in  complying  with  the  directive  we  deemed 
It  necessary  to  Include  a  sutement  to  the 
effect  that  "a  13  percent  annual  rate  means 
that  you  will  pay  approximately  •6  60  per 
year  per  HOC  bslance  owed  "  This  proved 
necessary   for   reasons   Indicated    previously 

Our  concern  with  the  lack  of  meaningful 
disclosure  of  Interest  costs  In  the  consumer 
credit  Industry  has  become  increase*!  J'  rnt: 


the  past  six  years.  In  reviewing  past  testi- 
mony of  the  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion on  S.  1740.  the  then  pending  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  bin,  we  note  that  we  pointed  out 
that  economists  were  predicting  that  by  1970 
the  amount  of  Installntent  credit  outstand- 
ing would  exceed  SlOO  billion.  This  Is  only 
1967.  and  It  would  not  be  surprising  If  in- 
stallment credit  exceeds  that  figure  by  the 
end  of  1968  We  point  this  out  because  we 
believe  that  the  consumer  credit  Industry  Is 
still  In  lu  Infancy.  We  believe  that  an  analy- 
sis ofthe  present  age  distribution  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  Indicates  that 
consumer  credit  will  be  growing  substan- 
tially In  the  next  25  years.  According  to  a 
recent  article  In  Banking  Magazine,  by  1980 
there  should  be  approximately  14,800,000 
families  In  the  25  to  34  age  group,  an  In- 
crease of  62  percent  over  1966  In  the  same 
article.  It  Is  pointed  out  tbat  between  1960 
and  1963.  67  percent  of  the  families  In  this 
age  group   had   personal   debt 

Because  of  the  substantial  growth  ex- 
p>ected  In  the  consumer  credit  field,  we  think 
the  time  has  come  to  provide  the  consumer 
credit  user  with  the  facts  necessary  to  make 
an  Intelligent  decision.  We  believe  that  It  is 
time  to  destroy  the  6  percent  myth.  The 
myth  serves  no  useful  purpose  In  our  con- 
temporary economy. 

While  speaking  of  the  39  to  34  age  group, 
we  would  like  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
people  In  this  age  group  have  an  entirely 
new  concept  of  debt.  To  these  people,  debt  Is 
actually  becoming  a  form  of  thrift  When 
these  people  borrow,  they  must  set  aside  a 
certain  part  of  their  Income  to  pay  for  prop- 
erty they  have  already  acquired  As  you 
know,  under  the  old  concept,  debt  was  con- 
sidered to  be  somewhat  Immoral  so  consum- 
ers would  try  to  save  the  money  first  and 
then  use  this  money  to  purchase  property 
This  changing  concept  of  debt  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  our  own  credit  union  managers 
and  by  other  lenders  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
president  of  the  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  Max  H.  Karl,  articulated 
this  changing  concept  In  a  recent  report. 

This  Is  an  important  concept  If  the  con- 
temporary consumer  looks  upon  debt  as  a 
form  of  thrift,  then  it  seems  absolutely  nec- 
essairy  that  he  have  available  the  means  to 
compare  this  new  concept  of  thrift  with  the 
traditional  concept  of  thrift.  In  both  In- 
stances, the  consumer  Is  setting  aside  a  por- 
tion of  his  income.  When  practicing  thrift 
according  to  the  traditional  concept,  he  is 
quoted  a  simple  annual  rate  But  when  prac- 
ticing thrift  according  to  the  contemporary 
concept  he  Is  quoted  a  discount,  add-on  or 
monthly  rate  A  meaningful  comparison  Is 
obviously  difficult 

In  turmng  to  the  bill  Itself  the  credit 
union  movement  contends  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  retain  the  approximate  annual  per- 
centage rate  disclosure  requirement,  to  re- 
tain the  coverage  of  revolving  and  open-end 
credit,  and  to  retain  the  inclusion  of  all 
charges  Incident  to  the  extension  of  credit 

We  believe  the  approximate  annual  per- 
centage rate  disclosure  requirement  is  essen- 
tial since  It  Is  the  only  fair  means  of 
disclosing  the  cost  In  a  meaningful  way 
The  use  of  the  cost  of  credit  In  dollars  and 
cents  does  not  tell  the  entire  story  since  It 
Is  very  difficult  to  make  an  adequate  com- 
parison only  on  the  basis  of  dollars  when 
the  amounts  of  the  downpayment  or  the 
length  of  the  contract  are  varied.  The  use 
of  a  monthly  percentage  rate  is  substantially 
deceptive  since  It  Is  misleading  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  Is  misleading  because  In  almost 
every  other  Instance  the  business  world 
states  the  Interest  rate  as  an  annual  per- 
centage rate.  It  Is  used  by  commercial  lend- 
ing Institutions  when  dealing  with  business 
firms.  It  Is  used  by  all  government  agency 
lenders  and  borrowers.  Including  those  lend- 
ing directly  to  the  consumer  The  recent 
widespread  publicity  given  to  the  prime  rate 
bflng  charged  by  commercial  banks  Is  an  ex- 
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cellent  example  of  the  prevalence  of  the  an- 
nual mterest  rate  In  the  commercial  world. 
It  Is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  the  average  In- 
dividual reading  about  a  5'/a  percent  prime 
rate  In  the  newspapers  jumps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Is  necessarily  so  since  lend- 
ing institutions  do  not  charge  In  excess  of  6 
percent  on  loans. 

In  talking  our  stand  on  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  disclosure  requirement,  we 
realize  tbat  some  confusion  will  result  Ini- 
tially. We  realize  tbat  adjustments  In  atti- 
tudes and  practices  will  be  necessary.  How- 
ever, as  we  previously  Indicated,  we  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  destroy  the  6  per- 
cent myth  and  to  put  some  facts  back  Into 
the  consumer  lending  business.  Consumer 
credit  has  become  too  Important  to  the  econ- 
omy to  allow  the  perpetuation  of  such  a 
meaningless  fiction.  We  anticipate  Just  as 
much  confusion  as  do  most  other  lenders, 
but  we  are  prepared  to  handle  It. 

We  also  believe  that  It  Is  essential  to  re- 
tain revolving  and  open-end  credit  within 
the  coverage  of  the  bill.  Credit  unions  have 
recently  established  means  of  extending 
open-end  credit  plans  to  their  members. 
We  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  adhere  to 
the  approximate  annual  percentage  rate  dis- 
closure requirement  of  the  bill  on  these  ac- 
counts. Possibly,  since  our  system  of  comput- 
ing Interest  rates  Is  more  simple  than  some 
other  creditors,  we  fail  to  see  the  problems 
that  other  creditors  will  have.  Yet,  some  of 
the  testimony  given  earlier  In  the  week  In- 
creases our  confidence  that  there  are  means 
by  which  other  lenders  can  comply.  We  are 
also  of  the  opinion  that  to  exclude  revolving 
credit  would  be  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  since  It  would  eliminate  one  of  the  pos- 
sible areas  where  a  consumer  would  be  able 
to  make  an  Intelligent  comparison.  We 
strongly  maintain  that  If  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  disclosure  requirement  Is  to  be 
maintained  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  that  It  must 
be  equally  applicable  to  all  creditors. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  Include  all  charges  Incident  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  destroy  the  yardstick  of  measurement.  To 
allow  a  creditor  to  quote  an  Interest  rate 
and  then  add  on  extra  fees  would  In  effect 
Increase  the  rale  and  effectively  distort  the 
disclosure.  There  are,  of  course,  many  situa- 
tions In  which  It  \b  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  charge  is  incident  to  the  extension 
of  credit.  However,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  such  situations  can  be  handled  by  the 
regulatory  authority  as  they  arise.  The  regu- 
latory authority  would  be  In  a  position  to 
hold  a  public  hearing  and  to  receive  briefs 
from  Interested  parties.  An  adequate  deter- 
mination could  then  be  made  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  regulatory  authority  would  be 
binding  on  all  creditors.  Federal  credit 
unions  have  faced  this  problem  without  diffi- 
culty. Section  8  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  allows  Federal  credit  unions  to  make 
loans  "at  rates  of  Interest  not  exceeding 
1  per  centum  per  month  on  unpaid  balances. 
Inclusive  of  all  charges  Incident  to  making 
the  loan."  Over  the  years  there  has  been 
disagreement  as  to  whether  a  particular 
charge  was  or  was  not  Incident  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  loan.  After  listening  to  argu- 
ments, the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Umons 
has  made  a  decision  and  we  have  lived  with 
It  Had  we  disagreed  strongly,  we  could  have 
appealed  to  the  courts  on  the  grounds  that 
the  decision  was  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  make  one  final 
observation.  It  Is  our  Interpretation  of  the 
present  provisions  of  8.  6  that  the  disclosure 
provisions  apply  only  to  threshold  disclo- 
sure. In  other  words,  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  must  be  applied  at  the  time  that  the 
contract  la  entered  Into,  This  of  course  Is  In 
conformity  with  the  purpoee  of  the  bill  which 
Is  to  provide  the  borrower  with  the  essen- 
tial knowledge  necessary  to  make  an  Intel- 
ligent decision  at  the  time  that  he  intends 
to  borrow. 


That  concludes  my  statement  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  thank  you  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  I  will  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions tbat  you  may  have. 


THE  22D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  V-E  DAY 
RECALLS  THE  SENATE'S  FAILURE 
TO  RATIFY  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS—LXVm 

Mr.  FROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  22 
years  ago  this  past  Sunday,  on  May  7, 
1945,  Nazi  Germany  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, thus  ending  World  War  11  in 
Europe. 

The  Third  Reich  lasted  just  988  years 
short  of  the  millennium  prophesied  by 
its  brutal  masters. 

Barbarism,  unmatched  in  recorded 
history,  left  as  its  monument  a  Germany, 
in  rubble,  and  a  Europe,  devastated. 

Out  of  this  abomination  came  civilized 
man's  resolve  that  the  world  could  not 
and  would  not  accept  the  awesome  sen- 
tence of  another  world  war. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  to 
establish  and  preserve  world  order  and 
world  peace  through  the  recognition  of 
individual  human  rights. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  boldly 
proclaimed  that  organization's  objec- 
tives, the  promotion  of  peace  through 
the  establishment  of  universal  stand- 
ards of  human  dignity.  Human  rights 
were  rightly  regarded  as  innate  to  every 
human  being,  not  some  commodity  to  be 
alternately  granted  and  grabbed  by  any 
despot. 

The  United  Nations  has  sponsored  hu- 
man rights  conventions  toward  achiev- 
ing that  recognition  of  human  rights  in 
international  law. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  the  first 
"magnum  opus"  of  the  United  Nations, 
was  adopted  through  American  initia- 
tive in  1948.  The  Genocide  Convention 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Harry  Truman  in  1949. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
early  1950. 

Since  then  no  report,  no  statement,  no 
progress,  no  explanation. 

When  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  Pres- 
ident Truman,  only  five  nations  had  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Convention.  Now  a 
total  of  70  nations  have  ratified  this  con- 
vention. But  nowhere  will  the  name  of 
the  United  States  be  found  on  that  list. 

The  Senate  cannot  blame  the  usual 
scapegoats — "bureaucratic  bungling," 
"executive  inaction,"  or  simply  "State." 

The  responsibility  for  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  Genocide,  as  well  as 
for  the  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery, 
resides  squarely  in  this  Chamber  with 
each  Senator. 

The  hour  is  late.  But  the  Senate  can 
still  right  a  most  grievous  failure  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention  along 
with  the  other  three  Human  Rights 
Conventions  now. 


HARLOWTON:  MONTANA'S  OUT- 
STANDING COMMUNITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 
Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  in- 


stituted a  community  betterment  pro- 
gram, and  this  year  they  selected  their 
first  outstanding  community.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  selection  of  Harlowton, 
one  of  our  fine  communities  in  central 
Montana.  Harlowton  received  top  honors 
for  cities  in  the  1,001  to  5,000  population 
bracket,  in  addition  to  being  declared  top 
performer  in  all  divisions.  This  is  a 
graphic  example  of  what  a  small  com- 
munity can  do  in  developing  its  general 
appearance,  recreation  facilities,  and 
overall  economic  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  published  in  the 
Harlowton  Times  of  May  4,  1967, 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Times  is  published  by  Hal  Stearns,  who, 
I  am  certain,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  uith 
this  community  project.  Hal  is  an  en- 
thusiastic promoter  of  the  Treasure 
State  and  has  been  most  active  in  these 
areas.  He  recently  addressed  the  National 
Lewis  and  Clark  Commission  meeting  at 
Billings,  Mont.  It  is  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion which.  I  think,  the  Senate  will 
find  of  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  sjjeech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiBrr  1 

Harlowton  Wins  Top  Honohs  as  Montana's 

Outstanding  Commonitt 

Sweepstakes  honors  In  the  form  of  a  mag- 
nificent trophy  and  two  road  signs  were 
awarded  to  Harlowton  at  the  first  annual 
Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  Community 
Betterment  program  In  Great  Palls  Friday 
night. 

It  was  a  great  night  for  Harlowton  as  for- 
mer Governor  Hugo  Aronson  presented  the 
grand  prizes  to  Chairman  Tony  Polrler,  who 
accepted  them  on  behalf  of  the  community. 
A  delegation  frcan  Harlowton  was  present  to 
accept  the  plaudits  of  large  throng  of  folks 
from  all  over  Montana. 

Harlowton  was  declared  as  the  recipient  of 
top  honors  for  cities  In  the  1,001  to  5,000  pop- 
ulation bracket,  and  In  addition  was  declared 
as  top  performer  In  all  divisions. 

F.  M.  Gannon,  president  of  the  Montana 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  presided  at  the 
awards  dinner. 

Governor  Aronson  advised  In  his  talk  that 
If  Montanans  keep  Montana  Clean  It  will 
Stay  Green. 

He  said  Montana  Is  a  great  state  and  we 
can  do  much  ourselves  to  keep  It  that  way 
if  we  are  determined  to  do  our  part  and  not 
go  seeking  aid  from  others. 

Don  Ulrlch,  past  president,  reported  for 
the  judging  team  and  said  If  a  commmilty 
Is  bent  upon  progress  the  door  is  open  to 
prosperity. 

Representing  Harlowton  at  the  dinner  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Polrler,  Mayor  Warfleld 
Munce,  Zoyd  Alexander,  Wilfred  Russell,  Hal 
Stearns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Palmer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reubln  Johnson,  and  from  Great  Palls, 
former  residents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Moore. 

The  magnificent  Harlowton  scrapbook  was 
on  display,  along  with  the  fine  efforts  of 
other  ccanmunltles  entered  In  the  contest. 
Twenty  two  Montana  towns  competed  this 
year. 

Mr.  Polrler  extends  special  thanks  to  Dale 
Schmellng  for  his  fine  pictures.  Chuck  Nls- 
sen  for  the  scrapbook  cover.  Oscar  Blegel, 
chairman  of  priorities  committee;  Harlowton 
Times   for   publicity,    and   to   Leon   Palmer, 
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«bo  1  iwl  M  Mcrvtaxj,  and  to  all  otbers  who 

MM  lin"**"*  Cbamtxr  of  CkanmArce  Com- 
QUUttf  Batterment  Oont««t  Awara  Winner*: 
ITadvlOOO: 
1.  BolMoa. 

S.  Culbartaon. 

Honorabl*  Mention,  Big  Sandy. 

1001-8000 

1.  Harlowton. 

S.  Sidney. 

S.  WhltafUta. 

Honorable  Mention,  White  Sulphur 
Sprtaga. 

5001-16000 

I.  Olendlve. 

X  Olaagow. 

S.  Mllea  City. 

Hoaormbla  Mention.  LewLstown;  North 
Side  MlMouU. 

Orer  IMOO 

1.  Butt*. 

a.  Oraat  rails. 

8.  Helena. 

Sweepetake  award:  Haxlowton. 

nnt  Place  received  2  road  signs. 

S^eoPd — Trophy. 

Tlklitl — Plaq  ue . 

Honorable  Mention — Certificate. 

aa.  Kntrlea. 

1001  to  6000  population:  Harlowton  (Also 
SweepetalLes  Winner >.  Submitted  by  Haxlow- 
ton  Cbamber  of  Commerce  and  signed  by 
A.  A.  "Tony"  Polrter.  Chairman 

Tbe  narratlTe  begins  with  a  Joint  meeting 
of  conununlty  development  and  beautlflca- 
tlon  oommlttee  of  the  Harlowton  Chamber 
ctf  Commerce  and  the  public  and  buslneas 
aSalxs  committee  of  the  Harlowton  Klwanls 
Club.  It  Is  evident  In  the  detailed  scrapbook 
that  these  two  urgiinlzatlons  spearheaded  a 
remarkable  and  many-faceted  development 
program. 

The  scrapbook  Index  LUts  29  lepaxate  proj- 
ect*. A  sequel  to  the  orlgmaJ  committee  meet- 
ing was  a  dtywlde  meeting,  at  which  proj- 
ect* ware  discussed  in  the  presence  of  repre- 
aentatlves  of  virtually  every  public  and  pri- 
vate group  In  the  community  Total  at- 
tendance was  160  In  this  scrapbook  news- 
paper co-operaltun  was  especially  evident 

The  partial  lnde.x  lut.  which  is  documented 
with  color  photographs  and  clippings,  show- 
ing actual  accomplishments . 

I.  Cleanup,  paint-up,  elimination  of  old 
buildings,  old  car  bodies  and  Junk  (2S0 
truckloada  hauled  to  dump — 350  car  bodies 
nu>ved). 

a.  Cleanup  of  old  Junkyard  ut  upper  end  of 
Main   Street. 

3.  Improving  city  dump 

4.  New  poetufflce  building. 

5.  Additional  medical  facilities,  with  new 
cUnlc  (old  service  station  converted  and 
enlarged) . 

0.  Designation  of  Montana  Flour  Mills  as 
■eoond-class  temalni-il 

7.  Highway  12  and  191  construction. 

8.  New  Ughts  on  Highway  12 

B  Bond  Issue  passed,  new  paving  in  bust- 
neaa  dUtrlct. 

10.  New  rest  home  for  Wheatland  county 
(old  building  torn  down  by  volunteers). 

II.  Jawbone  flood  control  project  com- 
pleted. 

la.  Improvements  made  to  Chief  Joseph 
Park  and  entrance 

13.  Fairgrounds  and  rodeo  grounds  Im- 
provement. 

14.  Anjertcan  Lutheran  Touth  center  built 
16.  Dead  man's  basin  recreation  Improve- 
ment. 

16.  Outdoor  basketball  and  tennis  courts 
bum. 

17.  New  playground  equipment  at  swlm- 
mlng  pool. 

18.  ImproTcments  to  Klwanls  Touth  Cen- 
ter building  and  grounds. 

19.  New  railing  at  football  field 

V*.  Klda  baseball  grounds  Improyement. 
ai.  Improrement    to    railroad    shops    and 
yards. 


23    Airport  improvements  and   upkeep. 

23.  Improvements  to  golf  course  and  club- 
house. 

24.  Clulstmas  decorations  and  Chrlstmss 
party  for  kids. 

25  Initiation  ot  Conununlty  Development 
program.,  with  assistance  from  Montana 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

EXUIBTT    2 

Speech   bt   Hakolo  O.   Stkasns,  Harlowton 
Tiuxa  AND  Eastern  Montana  Clabion  Pub- 

LISHEB,    AT  THE   NATIONAL   LEWIS    AND   CI.ASK 

CoMidsaiON    MnrtNO,    Billings,    Jitlt    9, 

1966 

I  am  addressing  the  most  Intelligent  and 
well- versed  and  scholarly  group  of  distin- 
guished personages  gathered  In  one  place 
since  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  author,  phi- 
losopher, statesman.  Inventor,  musician,  col- 
lege founder,  architect.— dined  alone.  Also 
the  most  sunburned  and  dampened,  because 
of  the  float  trip  down  the  Yellowstone  River. 
following  Captain  Clark's  route  However,  we 
went  him  one  better  for  we  had  no  naviga- 
tional problems  at  all  We  followed  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  tracks  and  CS 
Highway  10  all  the  way  from  Livingston  to 
Columbus  and  knew  where  we  were  all  the 
way 

My  feliow  Americans  we  are  re-llving  a 
glorious  chapter  of  the  American  story  By 
re-Uv!iig  hLstory  we  are  helping  prove  history 
Is  truly  a  pontoon  bridge— we  work  at  our 
end  and  have  come  as  tar  as  we  have  over 
pontoons  laid  by  others — many  of  whom  we 
have  never  heard  heralded 

No  man,  even  the  most  polished  and  civi- 
lized, who  has  once  savored  the  sweet  liberty 
of  the  plains  and  mountains,  ever  went  back 
to  the  settlements'  monotony  without  regret 
and  an  everlasting  determination  to  return^ 
.S'.inley  Vestal 

The  heglra  toward  the  setting  sun  has 
never  ce;«ed  since  the  dauntless  explorers 
returned 

To  them,  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  unending 
gratitude-  for  the  spacious  skies,  purple 
mountains  and  expanse  of  land  from  sea  to 
shining  sea,  which  comprises  our  homeland  — 
the  United  States 

Two  years,  four  months,  10  days — over  4,000 
miles,  of  which  nearly  half  that  tremendous 
dlsta.'ice  was  In  Montana's  Big  Sky  Country 
lu  the  Treasure  State  are  286  cantp  sites, 
many  of  which  we  must  seek  out  and  propierly 
designate 

Said  Macauley  'If  a  man  takes  not  pride  In 
the  accomplishments  of  his  atirestors.  he  will 
never  be  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  his  re- 
mote ancestors  " 

Truly  we  cannot  live  In  the  past  or  off  Its 
past  glories  But  we  can  profit  from  its  study 
If  a  man  discerns  no  historical  laws  his 
chance  of  guiding,  or  still  less  being  master  of 
his  fate,  remains  negligible 

The  Two  Cuptalns,   Meriwether   Lewis  and 
Wlliiam  Clark   opened  the  way  to  the  Ameri- 
can    Destiny       Longfellow     In        Hiawatha. 
wrat# 

"Journeye<l  westward,  wentward. 
Left  the  fleetest  deer  behind  them 
Passed  the  mountains  of  the  prairie 
Passed  the  land  of  Crows  and  Foxes 
Passed  the  dwellings  of  the  Blackfeet 
Came  unto  the  Rocky  Mountains 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Wind  " 

It  Is  difficult  Indeed  to  Interpret  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Eiplorallou  Especially  when 
Helen  West  of  the  Montana  Commission,  has 
written  a  virtual  classic  in  the  Summer  Issue 
of  the  Montana  Magazine  of  History,  which 
tells  the  Tale  of  Valor's  meaning  far  better 
than  this  phrase-maker  is  able  to  utter 

Lewis'  and  Clark  s  trek  Is  far  more  than 
being  merely  a  tremendously  great  adven- 
ture story,  replete  with  heroic  deeds,  accom- 
plished In  the  face  of  Incalculable  adversity 
and  odds.  History  Is  filled  with  accounts  of 
treks — Moaea,  Xenopbon,  Xerxes,  Hannibal, 
Caesar,  Alexander,   Stanley  and   Livingstone, 


Amundson,  Peary.  Bhackleton,  Sbeppard, 
Orlsaom,  Carpenter  and  Olenn. 

But  the  Corps  of  Discovery  Is  eepedally 
captivating  and  Important, 

It  Is  Douglas  MacArthur'B  "duty,  hon<N-, 
country."  It  la  Montana's  Pericles,  Wilbur 
Flake  Sanders'  "Men,  do  your  duty"  as  be 
dauntlessly  braved  the  desi)eradoes  at  Vir- 
ginia City  and  ordered  the  trap  be  sprung  for 
Ives,  thus  assuring  the  triumph  of  law  and 
order  In  the  new  Montana  Territory. 

Lewis  and  Clark,  more  than  any  other  men 
In  history,  even  though  unwittingly,  created 
the  greatest  nation  ever  to  exist  on  this 
globe  And  unlike  most  expeditions  It  was  not 
punitive  and  the  end  results  were  productive 
beyond  comprehension. 

Adams  said  the  annexation  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  was  an  event  so  portentous  as 
to  defy  measurement. 

Napoleon,  as  DeVoto  wrote,  In  acoompllsh- 
tng  the  sale  of  his  North  American  posses- 
sions, remarked: 

"this  accession  of  territory  forever  con- 
solidates the  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  have  given  England  a  maritime  rival  who 
win  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride. 

Again  DeVoto:  The  unifier  of  Europe  and 
remaker  of  the  world  of  his  time,  who  had 
also  ended  the  dream  of  a  North  American 
Prance,  was  here  looking  do-vn  the  long  arc 
of  time  with  g^eat  clarity  in  foreseeing  the 
Americans  would  become  the  future  masters 
of  the  world. 

The  Purchase  gave  the  new  country 
boundaries  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  we  were  thus  able  to  consolidate  a  con- 
tinent 

The  Expedition  was  a  wrltln*  crew.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Journals,  several  members  of  the 
party  put  down  their  own  versions,  several 
of  which  broke  Into  print  before  the  writings 
of  the  Captains,  who  found  getting  pub- 
lishers not  as  easy  a  task  as  Is  the  case  today. 
Not  until  1904  when  Thwaltes  completed  his 
monumental  research,  were  the  Journals 
printed  In  their  entirety.  And  new  Informa- 
tion keeps  turning  up.  Sgt.  Ordway's  account 
wasn't  found  until  76  years  later.  And  In 
1953  Clark's  Field  Notee  were  discovered  In  a 
St.  Paul  attic  and  were  published  In  1964 
by  Ernest  Osgood. 

The  Journals  are  more  than  mere  diaries 
The  blotted  and  crowded  pages  show  often 
how  the  pen  faltered  and  the  mind  clouded 
with   fatigue 

We  can  feel  their  excitement  when  they 
first  viewed  the  wide  sweep  of  the  plains  and 
the  towering  summits  of  the  Rockies. 

The  hegira  toward  the  westering  sun  has 
never  abated — largely  due  to  the  Voyage  of 
Discovery 

Thwaites  said  of  the  Journals:  "To  pore 
them  Is  to  open  sesame  to  philosophy,  ad- 
venture, science,  youthful  exuberance.  Ideal- 
ism, courage  derringdo.  The  pages  of  the 
notes  are  aUve  with  human  Interest.  One 
senses  the  quiet,  even  temper  of  the  camp, 
the  consideration  each  leader  felt  for  the 
other.  Lewis,  the  poet,  discoursing  like  a 
philosopher.  Clark,  more  rugged,  wrote 
briefly  and  pointedly — ^a  delightfully  crea- 
tive speller.  The  reader  deeply  admires  the 
pair  and  follows  their  adventures  with  the 
keenest  sympathy  and  understanding. 

Tliere  Is  Lewis's  discourse  on  August  18. 
1805,  crossing  the  Oreat  Divide.  "This  day  I 
completed  my  31st  year  and  conceived  I  had 
in  all  human  probability  now  existed  about 
half  the  period  I  am  to  remain  In  this  sub- 
luminary  world  I  recollected  that  I  had  as 
yet  done  but  little,  very  little  Indeed,  to  fur- 
ther the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  or  to 
advance  the  Information  of  the  succeeding 
generations.  I  viewed  with  regret  the  many 
huurs  I  have  spent  in  Indolence,  and  now 
sorely  feel  the  want  of  that  Information 
which  those  boiu-s  would  have  given  me  had 
they  been  Judiciously  expended.  But  since 
they  are  past  and  cannot  be  recalled,  I  resolve 
to  redouble  my  exertions  and  at  least  en- 
deavor to  promote  those  two  primary  objects 
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of  human  existence  by  giving  them  the  aid  of 
that  portion  of  talents  which  nature  and 
fortune  have  bestowed  on  men,  or  In  future 
to  live  for  mankind,  as  I  have  beretof<w« 
lived  for  myself.  (Little  did  he  know  he  bad  a 
scant  4  years  of  life  ahead ) . 

There  comes  from  reading  the  Journals  a 
feeling  of  disbelief  and  amazement  the  ex- 
plorers could  have  known  so  much  of  botany, 
biology,  geology,  astronomy — how  they  could 
serve  so  well  as  physicians,  they  lost  only  one 
member  of  the  Expedition — using  poultices 
of  bark  of  elm,  concocting  vile  teas,  employ 
volatile  liniment,  and  Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Rush 
pills,  and  medicate  the  Bird  Woman  with 
buffalo  broth. 

We  share  with  them  their  frustration  when 
after  liauling  all  the  way  from  Missouri  the 
Iron  frame  boat  and  then  discovering  It  was 
a  dud  at  the  Oreat  Falls.  And  we  learn  the 
details  of  the  fabulous  Air  Qun,  and  face 
In  duels  the  grizzlies,  the  rattlesnakes  and 
the  Inclement  weather. 

And  we  learn  that  50  lashes  applied  at  the 
right  time  solve  disciplinary  problems  for 
good. 

We  learn  you  can  carry  gunpowder  In 
leaden  canisters  and  as  the  powder  Is  emptied 
one  then  uses  the  lead  for  bullets. 

There  is  4th  of  July  at  the  Oreat  Palls  In 
1805. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day's  work  we  gave  the 
men  a  drink  of  Sperlta — the  last  of  our  stock, 
except  for  a  bit  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Some  men  appeared  a  little  sensible  of  the 
effects.  They  fiddled  and  danced  tmtil  9 
when  a  downpour  ended  the  festivities  on  the 
day  of  our  Independence.  We  had  a  com- 
fortable dinner  of  buffalo,  bacon  and  beans. 
We  had  no  Just  cause  to  covet  the  siunptuoua 
feasts  of  our  countrymen  on  this  day." 

It  is  amusing  to  read  how  Jefferson  and 
Lewis  estimated  the  cost  at  82,600  In  order 
to  allay  the  fears  of  the  frugally  minded 
Federalists  that  the  exploration  would  be  too 
costly.  (The  actual  cost  wound  up  at  about 
»39,0OO) .  After  the  Corps  returned  there  were 
politicians  who  balked  at  providing  811.000 
In  pay  for  the  enlisted  men.  and  giving  Lewis 
and  Clark  each  1,600  acres  of  western  land, 
and  the  men  320  acres  each.  It  was  averred 
such  gratuities  would  soar  the  cost  to  the 
colossal  sum  of  $60,0001  We  might  recall  that 
gold  from  Montana's  Bannack,  amounted  to 
well  over  the  total  815  million  paid  for  all 
Louisiana  Territory. 

We  find  as  DeVoto  did  that  the  fortuitous 
meeting  of  Sacajawea  and  her  brother  Ca- 
meawalt  near  present-day  Armstead,  Mon- 
tana, was  a  dramatic  contrivance  not  per- 
mitted to  dramatists — It  was  Just  too  unbe- 
lievable. Ken  Ralston,  noted  Billings  artist.  In 
his  painting  of  the  scene  where  the  Corps 
obtained  the  needed  horses,  shows  the  Mo- 
ment of  Truth  of  the  expedition.  For  without 
horses  and  guiding  they  would  likely  have 
had  to  turn  back,  balked  of  their  coastal  goal 
of  destination. 

There  Is  the  continuing  argument  as  to  how 
to  pronounce  the  Bird  Woman's  name — with 
a  soft  J  or  a  harshly  enunciated  one.  Is  she 
truly  burled  at  Wind  River,  Wycanlng,  along 
with  her  son  Baptlste?  And  we  learn  how 
Baptlste  was  educated  at  St.  Louis  by  Cap- 
tain Clark  and  how  he  went  to  Europe  with 
Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemburg.  And  that  Jeffer- 
son Kennerly  Clark  was  recognized  by  the 
Sioux  at  Fort  Laramie  In  1843  as  his  father's 
son  because  of  his  red  hair. 

Comes  now  this  generation's  challenge — to 
preserve  from  the  encroachments  of  despoil- 
ing civilization  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the 
White  Cliffs  of  the  Missouri  River  wilderness. 
By  foiling  this  threat  we  can  save  some  of  the 
last  spaciousness  and  grandeur  left  In  our 
land. 

We  must  impress  upon  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans the  highest  bidder  Is  seldom  the  wisest 
user.  Short  term  developments  and  short 
term  gains  will  be  debited  a  thousand  fold 
against  the  assets  of  futiu'e  generations  whose 


claim  on  America  la  as  valid  as  our  own. 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner  opined  that  the 
western  wilds  constituted  the  richest  free 
gift  ever  spread  out  before  civilized  man. 
Never  again  can  such  an  opportunity  come 
to  the  sons  of  man. 

Ted  Yates  of  the  NBC  Television  crew 
which  filmed  the  stupendous  adventure,  con- 
cluded his  witty  and  scholarly  essay  In  Amer- 
ican West  magazine,  "Our  challenge  Is  civi- 
lization. Our  problem  was  to  find  parts  and 
pieces  of  this  beautiful  America  they  re- 
vealed. We  foimd  Lewis  and  Clark  had  done 
the  Impossible.  Our  television  crew  to  a  de- 
gree did  likewise.  We  had  re-constructed 
America  to  look  the  way  many  of  us  dream 
It  looks.  But  despite  our  success,  we  all  felt 
a  great  sadness  because  In  a  way  we  bad 
added  to  the  delusion  and  helped  sustain  the 
myth  that  America  is  from  sea  to  shining  sea 
a  spectacle  of  beauty,  of  love  and  care,  in- 
stead of  a  debacle  of  neglect  and  abuse. 

This  Is  our  challenge — a  race  between  edu- 
cation and  erosion — between  wisdom  and 
waste.  We,  as  with  every  generation,  must 
deal  anew  with  raiders  and  despoilers.  We 
must  preserve  the  heritage  the  Two  Captains 
gave  us — the  beauty  and  bounty  of  the 
American  earth  must  be  ovir  personal  com- 
mitment. Let  us  cherish  our  past  and  be- 
lieve In  our  future,  and  In  so  doing  insure 
the  heritage  of  this.  Our  Homeland.  For  Inner 
peace  can  be  found  In  solitude,  not  speed, 
said  President  Kennedy.  Those  of  us  on  the 
Yellowstone  float  trip  learned  first  hand  to- 
day of  the  wonders  of  leisurely  going  down  a 
river  at  four  miles  an  hour,  quite  a  contrast 
to  the  maddening  super-highways. 

If  we  would  find  ourselves  let  us  look  to  the 
earth  from  which  we  came,  and  to  which  we 
will  finally  return. 

There  ABE  no  limits  to  the  fronUers  of 
the  mind,  and  victory  will  always  require  the 
quesUng  westering  spirit.  Emulating  Lewis 
and  Clark  we  too  must  leave  tracks  more 
permanent  than  footprints  that  vanish  be- 
fore wind  and  rain. 

Pompey'B  Pillar  Is  Clark's  monument.  It 
Is  likewise  an  enduring  tablet  for  such  men 
as  Don  Foote  and  Ding  Darling,  Sherry  Fisher 
and  the  members  of  this  distinguished  com- 
mission. 

For  you  will  accomplish  the  monumental 
task  of  preserving  a  pathway  that  will  endure 
forevermore,  the  American  Applan  Way,  that 
millions  of  Americans,  yet  unborn,  will  be 
able  to  enjoy. 

And  by  telling  and  retelling  of  the  exploits 
of  the  Corps  of  Discovery  we  can  bring  about 
a  rebirth  of  patriotic  fervor  and  pride. 

To  say  nothing  of  contributing  also  sub- 
stantially to  our  economic  welfare  in  promo- 
tion of  tourism. 

John  BakelesB  said  because  of  the  Corps, 
Oregon  Is  American  today.  Ten  white  stars 
In  the  blue  field  of  Old  Glory  stand  for  states 
that  one  by  one  grew  up  in  farms,  mills, 
homesteads  and  cities  along  the  trail  where 
weary  men  In  tattered  elk  skin,  cursed  the 
rocks  that  tore  their  feet,  sweated  at  the 
tow  rope,  poled  against  the  savage  current 
of  the  Missouri,  stumbled  In  the  chill 
streams  of  the  Rockies,  and  staggered  over 
the  Lolo  Trail  to  reach  the  coast. 

So,  they  lie  today — white,  red,  half  breed 
and  Negro  under  the  new  stars  they  added. 
There  were  15  stars  when  they  set  forth,  17 
when  they  returned,  and  now  there  are  60 
scattered  over  the  land  they  served,  the  land 
they  explored.  Lewis  under  the  broken  col- 
xanxx  In  Tennessee.  Clark  on  the  knoll  at 
Belafountaln.  Chaboneau.  God  knows  where. 
Sacajawea  and  her  Infant  stUl  among  the 
tribe. 

But  suppose  the  Angel  Gabriel  should 
prove  a  little  bit  fallible,  and  instead  of 
blowing  the  trump  of  doom,  would  blow 
Instead  of  aounden  horn  of  the  Expedition. 
Would  they  not  all  rise,  pack  the  miraculous 
air  gun  once  again  among  the  molderlng 
tents,  and  the  leaden  canisters  of  powder. 


whistle  for  the  dog  Scannon,  and  with  sharp 
eyes  alert  for  grizzlies,  game  and  Indians, 
run  the  rough  dugouts  into  the  muddy  Mis- 
souri current,  once  again  to  go  a  westering 
and  to  wonder  at  the  changes  In  the  vast 
land  they  gave  our  Nation. 

They  found  it  for  us,  and  entrusted  It  to 
us  as  a  sacred  charge. 

The  preservation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  Is  our  goal  and  obligation.  Let  us  do 
our  duty. 


A  NEIGHBORLY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
reported  in  the  press,  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  several  of  the  Midwest  States 
have  experienced  extremely  late  and 
harsh  winter  conditions.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  our  neighbors  In  the  Ca- 
nadian Provinces  have  experienced  even 
more  difficult  weather. 

Natural  disasters  of  this  kind  often 
given  rise  to  acts  of  generosity  and  co- 
operation. A  good  friend,  Jim  Flsiherty, 
of  Great  Palls,  Mont.,  has  just  alerted 
me  to  such  a  situation. 

Southern  Alberta,  Canada,  had  a  num- 
ber of  snowbound  ranch  communities 
which  were  in  need  of  emergency  feed 
for  storm-isolated  cattle.  This  aid  was 
provided  by  helicopters  at  the  instigation 
of  our  U.S.  consul  general  in  Calgary. 
I  wish  to  join  with  many  others  in  com- 
plimenting Consul  General  John  Hagan 
and  the  U.S.  airmen  who  carried  out  this 
emergency  operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
May  3,  1967,  issue  of  the  Calgary  Herald. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Neighborly  Act 
Two  large  helicopters  from  the  United 
States  Air  Force  base  near  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana, have  rendered  notable  aid  to  the  snow- 
bound ranch  communities  of  Southern 
Alberta  in  recent  days.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Albertans  are  grateful,  indeed,  for  this 
act  of  neighborllness. 

Mr.  John  Hagan,  U.S.  Consul-General  In 
Calgary,  took  the  imtlatlve  In  having  the 
helicopters  sent  north  of  the  border.  Red 
tape  was  cut  to  a  minimum  and  the  big 
whirly-blrds  have  been  very  busy  delivering 
tons  of  fodder  to  storm-isolated  herds  of 
cattle  at  scattered  country  points  south  of 
Lethbrldge. 

Piloting  helicopters  through  blustery, 
snowy  weather  is  no  picnic,  and  tislng  them 
to  transport  bales  of  hay  is  something  out  of 
the  line  of  duty  for  air  force  fliers,  but  the 
U.S.  airmen  carried  out  the  strange  operation 
with  admirable  aplomb. 

It  was  a  typical  act  of  friendliness  and 
generosity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hagan  and  the 
neighboring  country  he  represents.  The 
Canada-U.S.  border  Is  one  of  the  world's 
most  lightly  drawn  anyway,  but  in  times  of 
distress,  fortunately,  It  scarcely  seems  to  exist. 
It  Is  nice  to  have  good  neighbors,  as  we  in 
Canada  certainly  have. 


AWARENESS  OF  OUR  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  know, 
mining  is  one  of  the  msOor  resources  in 
my  State  of  Montana.  Historically,  it  has 
been  one  of  our  major  economic  re- 
sources. The  future  of  the  mining  Indus- 
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try  Is,  ttaersfore,  of  ooiulderable  Interest 
to  the  Tntiswrt  State. 

A  recent  address  and  panel  discussion 
conoersed  vlth  the  future  of  the  Industry 
was  brought  to  my  attention.  This  panel 
was  centered  around  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Dr  Walter  Hibbard.  Director  of 
the  VB.  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  proposed 
a  national  awareness  program  on  our 
national  mineral  resources. 

Dr.  Hibbard  has  made  several  Inter- 
esting proposals  In  his  address  which  was 
delivered  at  Butte.  Mont.,  in  mld-Aprll 
I  believe  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  of  us  here  In  the  Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  In  the  Conor tssioNAi.  Ric- 
ou>  the  text  of  the  panel  discussion  fea- 
turing Dr.  Walter  Hibbard  on  Saturday. 
April  15.  I»67 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  discussion  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoKO,  as  follows 
I^KnTNO  or  TH«  K  I  U.E.  ON  Satl-umt    Aran. 

15,   1M7,  F&iTVUNO   Da.   Wax-TTE   Hibbaks, 

DOMCTOB     OF     TH«     &URtAU     OF     MtVCS     AND 

or    THx    AIMS.    Aa    Pbincipal 


Vic  OXkabt  Mr  Chairman.  Honored 
OumU  and  Members  of  the  AIMS  axid 
guasta,  I  tiava  been  granted  the  algnal  hon- 
or of  InbDduclng  to  jou  our  speaker  to- 
Blgllt.  Or.  Walter  R.  Hibbard.  Jr..  who  Is. 
among  otber  Ui1q«s,  an  intemaUonally 
known  Metallurgical  Koglneer.  Dr.  Hibbard 
waa  born  in  Bridgeport,  ConnecUcut.  He 
graduated  from  Wesleyan  Cniverslty  in  1939 
H«  reeelred  a  Dr  of  Engineering  degree  from 
Ta>«  UnlTerslty  In  1942  and  after  serving 
hla  country  aa  a  naval  offlcer  dvzrlng  tba  war. 
Jm  came  back  to  Yale  as  an  Asalatant  Pro- 
tmmiat.  and  later  as  an  Associate  Professor 
la  IMl  OeneraJ  Blecuic.  enamored  of  Dr 
Hlbbard's  growing  reputation  in  teaching 
and  research,  prevailed  upon  him  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  Industr;-  TUa.t  they  made  no  mis- 
take la  atterted  to  by  the  fact  that  when 
be  left  QX.  In  December  19«5,  he  was  their 
manager  of  metallurgy  and  ceramic  research 
Dr.  Hibbard  left  O  E.  to  become  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  federal  agency 
wblcb  ts  cliarged  with  conservation  and  de- 
▼elopment  of  the  nation's  mineral  resources 
&•.  Hibbard  is  the  author  of  more  than  70 
•dentlflc  papers  and  Is  a  member  of  several 
national  and  Interanttooal  sclentlfSc  acad- 
wnl—  Be  baa  received  numerous  honors. 
not  the  least  at  which  Is  an  Hon  Doc.  of  Law 
degree  from  Michigan  Tech  Dr  Hibbard. 
Who  haa  been  a  member  of  the  A  I  ME  since 
1»40.  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  children 
taRockvUle.  Maryland  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
preaent  to  you  a  rare  triple  threat  man.  an 
outatandlng  scholar,  an  eminent  researcher, 
and  a  succeasful  manager,  the  ie«7  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metal- 
lurgical and  Petroleum  Engineers— Dr  Wal- 
ter R.  Hibbard 

Dr.  HiBBAaD  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am 
Just  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
make  my  flrst  visit  to  Butte  My  dad  worked 
for  Anaconda  much  of  my  early  life  In  their 
Xaatem  Division  of  the  .American  Brass  Com- 
pany, and  I  have  always  looked  forward  to 
the  opportunity  to  cxime  here  and  see  this 
fabuloua  place.  CUff  Hicks  has  returned  to 
his  old  stamping  grounds  as  my  guide  to 
show  me  the  way  and  President  Koch  and 
Ous  Stolz  greeted  me  and  g\ilded  me  through 
the  balls  and  Lb*  laboratories  of  Montana 
Tech.  tbla  mATUln^.  and  then  Steu  Hurlbut 
and  8wen  Sweoseld  showed  me  the  depths 
of  the  m.  Con  shaft  and  some  of  the  surface 
operatlona  nearby  Now  to  top  this  fine  day 
I  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
aone  of  tba  cbailenges  and  tbe  opportunities 
that  are  shared  by  us  with  our  professions 


During  theee  past  10  montba.  two  very  Im- 
portant evenu  have  occurred  to  me.  Plrat  of 
all  I  was  appointed  and  confirmed  aa  the 
Director  of  the  U&  Bureau  of  Mines  and  this 
ts  a  very  challenging  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility to  serve  the  nation;  and  secondly 
I  have  become  the  president  of  the  A.I.M.E  , 
a  very  Oatterlng  honor  and  opptortunlty  to 
serve  my  profession.  These  two  posts  are  not 
unrelated  As  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  I  nnd  myself  concerned  technically 
with  all  the  range  and  divisions  and  the 
councils  of  thp  AIM  E  with  technology  rang- 
ing from  slope  stability  In  open  pit  mining, 
oil  shale,  coal  preparation  and  the  alloying 
of  metals  The  breudth  of  theee  technical  and 
professloniil  Interests  provides  a  unique 
vantage  point  to  view  both  the  A  I  ME  and 
Its  role  in  national  technical  a/Talra  Prom 
this  perspective  I  And  that  never  before  has 
the  future  of  this  nation  been  so  dependent 
upon  the  advancement  of  technology  in  the 
minerals  field 

By  1980  this  co'.intry  will  require  twice  the 
amount  of  minerals  and  minerals  fuels  that 
It  consumes  today  lo  provide  for  the  growth 
of  Its  economy,  standard  of  living  and  the 
national  security  This  fantastic  need  cornea 
at  a  time  when  the  domestic  ores  are  leaner 
In  values,  when  production  costs  must  pro- 
Ttde  for  the  abatement  of  air,  water  and  land 
pollution,  when  graduatee  In  tbe  field  of 
minerals  engineering  are  In  short  supply,  and 
when  more  and  more  of  our  minerals  com- 
modities are  being  Imported  In  fact,  more 
than  75%  of  our  needs  for  20  key  commodi- 
ties are  supplied  today  from  overseas:  a 
quarter  of  our  copper  cumee  from  overseas. 
In  many  cafl<>e  these  are  commodities  which 
we  have  within  our  domestic  shoree,  but  the 
economics  of  the  situation  are  such  that  It 
Is  more  profltable  and  economically  more 
feasible  to  import  Very  simply  there  are  five 
ways  to  Increase  our  mlikerals  resource  base, 
one  through  exploration  ind  new  dlscoverlee 

U  ts  entirely  clear  that  moet  of  our  mineral 
res^jurces.  and  Butte,  of  course,  Is  an  excep- 
tion, have  come  from  very  near  the  earth's 
surface  They  have  been  discovered  and 
Identlfled  from  outcropplngs  We  must  leam 
how  to  explore  at  depths  and  develop  a  tech- 
nology so  we  know  where  the  minerals  are 
In  the  second  layer  of  the  earth's  ciTist  which 
we  must  tap  for  our  future  needs  Secondly. 
we  can  Improve  our  minerals  base  by  Improv- 
ing mining,  bene&clatlon.  and  proceesing 
technolotfy  to  pnjvlde  t.he  technology  which 
will  make  theee  leaner  ores  ec<jnomlcally 
feasible  Thirdly  there  Is  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity m  the  fteld  of  recycling  A  quarter 
of  our  copper,  as  you  know,  comes  from 
scrap,  but  there  are  l.irge  amounts  of 
minerals  In  use  or  In  disuse  which  can  be 
tapped  to  supply  our  future  needs  A  fourth 
way  la  through  subaUtutablllty- eubstltut- 
Lng  thoee  materials  which  are  In  abundant 
supply  for  those  which  are  In  short  supply, 
and  this  Is  the  challenge  of  the  physical 
metallurgist.  And  fifthly  by  Importa  and 
stockpiles,  heaven  forbid  All  of  these  chal- 
lenges are  responsive  to  the  generation  and 
use  of  new  technology  and,  because  of  your 
local  Interest  in  copper,  I  shall  analyse  the 
challenges  In  reepect  to  this  matter  In  detail, 
as  an  example  of  the  way  we  can  approach 
the  prtjblem. 

Parenthetically,  you  may  know  the  federal 
government  ts  going  through  the  process  of 
developing  a  system  of  planning,  program- 
ming and  budgeUng  where  one  must  look 
Into  the  future  and  determine  what  the  long 
range  needs  are  In  the  area  of  reaponslblUty 
of  the  particular  agency  and  plan  a  program 
whioh  will  solve  the  problems  on  an  econonj- 
Ically  sound  base  In  the  case  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  we  are  responsible  for  the  wise  and 
efficient  use  of  our  mineral  resources.  Since 
we  are  not  In  the  metals  or  minerals  business, 
our  plans  must  be  lo  look  at  long  range  prob- 
lems, to  look  at  the  state  of  technology  and 
the  advances  which  are  underway,  to  plan 
a  prognim  of  research  and  development  which 


wlU  provide  for  thoee  which  are  not  going 
to  be  reapo naive  to  Industrial  reaearch,  and 
then  to  transfer  this  technolo^  aa  it  Is 
generated  to  industry,  because  the  Bureau  of 
Mlnea  Seeearch  is  only  as  effective  as  the 
use  which  Industry  puta  to  It.  And  eo  in 
tbe  case  of  copper  we  have  Just  completed  a 
long  range  look  and  a  long  range  plan  for  our 
reaearch  and  development,  I  thought  you 
might  find  this  of  some  Interest.  I  am  going 
to  read  parts  of  thla,  and  some  of  It  you 
know  about,  but  I  think  I  want  to  put  to- 
gether a  coherent  picture,  so  If  you  will  bear 
with  me. 

In  the  past,  the  copper  Industry  has  been 
able  to  expand  with  mounting  demand  be- 
cause of  the  ever  Increa^ng  discovery  of 
reeourcee  In  the  world  and  because  of  ad- 
vances In  mining,  metallurgical  and  fabrl- 
cjiting  technology,  but  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  exploraUon  and  resources  dis- 
covered. 

World  production  and  consumption  ts  more 
than  8  million  tons  In  19<J6  of  copper.  The 
estimated  world  reserree  of  primary  copper 
are  believed  to  be  around  210  to  220  million 
tons.  US  consumption  In  1965  was  about 
Wt  nUlllon  tons  I  e.  6%  of  the  world's  popu- 
lauon  consumed  25%  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion. Our  recent  surrey  of  U.S.  reaervea  Indi- 
cate them  to  be  approximately  75  million 
tons  of  recoverable  copper,  assuming  a  re- 
covery rate  of  »0%  of  the  groee  content  In 
ores  averaging  above  A'\  copper,  Thla  Is 
roughly  about  60  year*  supply  at  present 
rates. 

An  additional  58  million  tons  of  recover- 
able copper  Is  estimated  If  we  can  develop 
technological  Improvements  which  will  per- 
mit the  economic  mining  of  average  grades 
slightly  under  ^i").  Approximately  one  half 
of  the  total  of  U  S.  supplied  copper  Is  de- 
rived from  domesUc  mined  production.  A 
tittle  more  than  a  quarter  is  obtained  from 
Imports,  about  a  quarter  is  secondary  cop- 
per recovered  from  scrap.  Mine  productive 
capacity  In  the  United  States  has  t>een  sub- 
stanUally  customed  up  until  a  couple  of 
years  ago  at  about  I  7  tons. 

We  believe  that  In  the  past  two  years  it 
has  Increased  by  about  10"^.  In  the  same 
period  of  Ome  the  productUvty  of  copper  per 
man  hour  haa  Increased  almost  five  fold  and 
we  believe  that  thla  la  a  clear  Indication  of 
advance  in  technology.  Projected  domestic 
consumption  by  1980  Is  expected  to  be  2  4 
million  tons,  up  60%  from  the  l^  million 
tons  In  1965.  With  ore  reserves  containing 
75  million  tons  of  copper,  an  annual  avail- 
ability of  about  400.000  tons  from  old  scrap 
and  a  current  stockpile  of  about  259,000  tons 
most  of  this  Increased  domestic  demand  prob- 
ably can't  come  from  domestic  reeources, 

A  major  problem  In  this  demand  picture 
la  related  to  rising  costs  and  a  depreciation 
of  high  grade  ores  Based  on  the  trends  In  re- 
cent years,  we  believe  that  by  1980  recover- 
able copper  of  domestic  ores  will  drop  to  an 
average  grade  of  about  '>i  per  cent,  from  the 
average  grade  of  about  »«  per  cent  today 
Again  we  believe  thla  la  going  to  be  In  re- 
aponse  to  advance  In  technology. 

Imp>orta  of  copper,  total  lean  ore,  concen- 
trate smelter  products  have  been  fairly  con- 
stant and  averaged  slightly  leas  than  400.000 
tons  In  the  past  10  years.  We  believe  that 
the  Imports  are  going  to  diminish  In  pro- 
portion to  the  competitive  buying  by  for- 
eign Interests  and  particularly  the  Increasing 
needs  of  developing  countries  with  their  ad- 
vancing standards  of  living  If  domestic  pro- 
duction of  copper  ore  Is  to  serve  aa  tbe  stab- 
ilising base  for  the  copper  supply  required  by 
the  U  S  economy  beyond  1980.  advanced 
technology  Is  needed  to  enable  economic  ex- 
traction of  ever  decreasing  grades  of  ore  and 
ever  Increasing  proportion  of  barren  wastes. 
Such  technology  must  lead  to  greatly  im- 
proved efficiency  and  mass  mining  and  mate- 
rials handling  techniques  and  Improved  ad- 
ditional concentration  and  reduction  meth- 
ods    or     the     evolvement    of     entirely     new 
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methods.  Prom  thla  we  have  developed  a 
program  which  la  aimed  at  providing  pre- 
cisely this  kind  of  Information. 

Typical  of  this  iM-ogram  are  the  projecte  of 
work  we  have  planned  In  cooperation  with 
the  Anaconda  Co.  here  at  the  Berkeley  Pit. 
This  Is  a  research  to  determine  the  safety  and 
economic  limits  of  open  pit  slopes,  the  whole 
problem  of  slope  stability,  where  we  are 
going  to  make  measiu-ements  and  analysea  of 
the  properties,  behaviours  In  pit  slopes,  and 
we  believe  this  can  provide  an  Important  ad- 
vance In  mining  economy.  In  addition  we 
have  work  going  on  with  Montana  Tech 
studying  computer  programming  for  open 
pit  design  and  a  study  of  drilling  techniques 
In  tbe  problems  of  deep  drlUlng.  Again,  theee 
are  aimed  at  providing  technology  which  we 
foresee  as  a  major  requirement  for  our 
copper  Industry  by  1980.  So  much  for  our 
copper  analysis. 

The  A.I.MJE,  has  an  important  role  to 
stimulate  and  communicate  this  new  tech- 
nology on  a  timely  basis  through  Its  pubU- 
catlons,  through  Ita  conferences  and  meet- 
ings. I  think  one  of  the  new  roles  the  A,I.MJS. 
has  la  to  do  with  the  inner  action  between 
science,  engineering,  and  tbe  process  of  gov- 
ernment. Congressman  Daddarlo  of  Connect- 
icut who  is  chairman  of  the  sub  conuzilttee 
of  the  house  on  science  research  and  devel- 
opment has  said  tbe  following  to  the  engi- 
neers Joint  council : 

"The  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  today  Is  fully  cognizant  of  the  enor- 
mous Importance  of  science  and  engineering 
to  the  process  of  Government.  Therefore,  the 
informational  input  from  science  and  engi- 
neering communities  to  tbe  individual  legis- 
lators and  their  committees  la  a  vital  liigredl- 
ent  of  Government.  By  recognizing  thla  In- 
creasing technical  content  of  public  policy 
IfiGuee,  my  sub  committee  on  science  research 
and  development  began  In  1963  to  consider 
the  basic  need  for  scientific  and  engineering 
Information,  advice  and  council.  A  funda- 
mental question  was  the  source  of  advice  and 
the  relative  merits  of  having  a  body  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  would  be  primarily 
responsible  to  the  Congress  for  his  Informa- 
tion, versus  reliance  on  the  many  external 
sources  predominantly  In  the  executive  agen- 
cies. Within  the  Congress  Itself,  important 
changes  have  taken  place.  Overlapping  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction  Is  occurring  with  many 
commission  oriented  agency  programs  In- 
volving a  variety  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing dlaclplineB." 

There  Is  one  Important  potential  for  the 
advice  to  Congress  which  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently tapped  In  Congressman  Daddarlo's 
opinion  (and  I  am  still  quoting  from  him). 
This  Is  the  professional,  techzUcal  society.  I 
believe  (and  I  am  still  quoting  from  Con- 
gressman Daddarlo  who  Is  talking  to  the  en- 
gineering societies)  that  you  should  consider 
carefully  the  possibilities  of  UUs  source  as  a 
unique  and  valuable  means  of  furnishing 
opinion  to  the  legislator:  tinlque  because  the 
opinion  would  be  relatively  free  of  the  vested 
Interests  of  agencies  of  Industry  and  of  forth- 
right lobbying:  valuable  because  It  would 
represent  acknowledged  leadership  among 
persons  who  act  as  professionals  vrtth  all  of 
the  responsibilities  of  public  concern  which 
the  term  Implies.  Then  In  conclusion  he  says, 
"It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  cure  of  the  present 
ills  and  the  key  to  future  accomplishment. 
Is  more  technology,  not  less.  Any  other  course 
would  be  tragic  In  Its  consequences.  It  must 
be  wise  technology  and  such  wisdom  is  not 
the  sole  possession  of  any  one  segment  of 
our  Intellectual  resources.  That  Is  why  I  call 
on  you  and  your  associates  (he  ts  talking 
again  to  the  engineering  societies)  for  in- 
creased participation  In  science  and  engi- 
neering and  In  the  process  of  government". 

In  response  to  this  I  have  proposed  that  the 
A.I.M.E.  undertake  a  study  entitled  "Tech- 
nology In  the  National  IiflneraU  PoUcy", 
which   would  provide  a  aound  engineering 


baae  for  taehnoioglcal  Information  for  the 
C<Higreaa  and  tbe  FMeral  Government  in  re- 
lation to  tibe  MatKmal  Minerals  Sector  of  tbe 
eoQBOmy.  Tbla  proposition  Is  now  being  con- 
aUarad  by  a  special  task  force  from  tbe 
Board  at  Directors  and  I  have  high  hopes 
tliat  It  will  be  underway  in  the  very  near 
future. 

With  respect  to  the  engineering  shortage, 
tills  can  be  relieved  by  effective  career  guid- 
ance and  eelecUve  recruiting.  Both  tbe 
AJ.MJB.  and  Ita  ladies  associates  In  the 
WAA./M.E.  tiave  important  programs  in 
progress  for  this  purpose.  I  would  like  to 
speak  a  minute  about  tlie  young  man  who  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  is  choosing  a  career. 
Youth  today  la  more  cognizant  than  ever  of 
important  world  Issues;  social,  economic,  and 
political.  This  is  largely  because  of  tbe  ef- 
fective communication  ttu-ough  television, 
ttirough  radio  and  newspapers.  Young  men 
wish  to  achieve  what  they  call  an  identity 
with  certain  of  these  issues,  and  tiirough  per- 
sonal actilevement  to  earn  national  recog^- 
tlon  and  social  rewards.  The  key  words  are 
identity,  achievement,  recognition  and  re- 
wards. I  have  three  children  in  college  and 
almost  every  conversation  I  have  with  them 
at>out  serious  matters,  serious  from  their 
standpoint  la  dotted  with  the  use  of  these 
terms.  Issues  Include  Vietnam,  racial  equali- 
ty, space,  world  service,  beautificatlon,  antl 
poverty,  and  theee  have  stimulated  many 
young  people  to  act,  often  precipitously.  The 
youth  la  impatient  for  what  they  call  visi- 
bility with  selective  groups.  My  own  boy  has 
Joined  the  army  and  asked  for  and  received 
service  in  Vietnam.  Some  have  Joined  the 
freedom  marcbera  or  the  Peace  Corpts  or 
Vista.  Others  are  seeking  youthful  leadership 
from  indlvlduala  such  as  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

My  message  la  that  minerals  resources,  by 
1080.  will  become  an  important  social  and 
economic  issue,  equally  aa  impwrtant  as  clean 
air  or  highway  safety  or  any  of  theee  Issues 
which  are  today  attracting  the  attention  of 
youth.  The  lack  of  these  resources  can  sub- 
stantially affect  our  standards  of  living.  If 
we  don't  increase  our  mineral  resource  base 
we,  each  of  us,  will  have  about  half  of  the 
commodities  to  provide  for  our  every  day  liv- 
ing aa  we  have  today.  For  example,  we  have 
all  kinds  of  discussion  about  electric  auto- 
mobiles and  the  solution  to  tbe  air  pollu- 
tion problem.  The  thing  that  I  told  Senator 
Magnuaon  and  Senator  Muskle  Is  that  the 
electric  car  is  an  impossible  solution  to  the 
air  pollution  problem  because  we  do  not 
have  the  metal  resoiu'ces  to  build  the  14 
billion  pounds  of  batteries,  billions  is  the 
word,  (ID*),  required  to  power  the  7  million 
automobiles  we  iiave  today,  let  alone  that 
doubled  amount  in  1980. 

A  career  in  minerals  engineering  can  pro- 
vide Identity  with  social,  with  economic  and 
with  technical  issues,  visibility  through 
achievement  and  recognition  and  rewards. 
The  engineer  who  discovers  how  to  burn  gaso- 
line in  an  automobile  without  polluting  the 
air  beyond  acceptable  limits  can  be  a  national 
hero  and  this  la  a  matter  of  petroleum  chem- 
istry. Tlie  engineer  who  discovers  how  to  re- 
cover economically  the  four  himdred  million 
troy  ounces  of  gold  that  are  now  lying  out 
In  the  low  grade  ores  In  the  United  States 
can  counteract  the  gold  trend  and  will  also 
be  a  national  hero.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  serious  challenges  underly- 
ing all  theee  situations,  is  that  In  general 
cm  country  Is  not  aware  of  the  threats  that 
we  are  facing  if  our  mineral  sufficiency  is 
not  maintained. 

Our  standard  of  living,  as  you  all  know, 
depends  largely  on  an  adequate  supply  of 
minerals  In  tetma  of  the  new  Keyneslan  eco- 
nomlca,  valties  at  the  nUne  have  a  tremen- 
dous multiplier  affect  on  our  eeon<»ny.  Almost 
everything  In  thla  room  depends  upon  min- 
erals Including  tlw  food  we  are  eating  which 
rellea  on  mineral  fertilisers,  the  plastics,  the 


polymers,  the  resins  which  come  from  petro- 
chemical and  natural  gas.  The  powers  of 
machinery  are  the  key  to  our  manufactur- 
ing progress  which  also  come  from  minerals 
and  fuels.  In  general  the  public  takes  theee 
matters  for  granted.  In  general,  minerals  are 
not  recognized  as  key  Itenis  in  our  economy 
and  society  and  when  they  are  they  are 
usually  scolded;  when  they  reach  the  front 
page  It  Is  a  mine  disaster  or  somebody  has 

raised  the  price  of something . 

Tbe  role  of  minerals  in  the  economy  and  the 
consequences  of  shortages  are  Just  not  rec- 
ognized. For  example,  and  this  Is  another 
one  I  picked  for  your  benefit,  our  known  cop- 
per reserves  are  Just  about  sufficient.  (By 
the  way,  when  I  say  reserves  I  mean  material 
which  Is  economically  mineable  at  today's 
prices.) 

The  known  copper  reserves  are  Just  about 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of 
the  people  who  are  alive  today  for  their  pro- 
jected lifetimes.  Our  oil  reserves,  depending 
upon  whose  figures  you  want  to  l>elieve,  are 
equal  to  somewhere  between  11  years  and  15 
years  of  today's  consumption.  Our  gold  re- 
serves are  less  than  2  years  by  our  present 
consiunptlon.  You  can  picture  the  scene 
which  I  have  tised  several  times  recently  of 
the  yoting  baby  who  Is  bom  today  in  the 
hospital  to  the  proud  father  and  tbe  proud 
mother,  and  the  nasty  old  minerals  resource 
man  coming  up  and  saying  to  him  "Sorry, 
young  man,  there  are  Just  not  enough  min- 
erals for  you  to  live  from  now  on,  the  way 
you  are  living  today." 

To  alleviate  this  situation,  there  must  be 
a  total  awakening  to  the  Importance  of  our 
mineral  resources  and  the  Importance  of 
their  role  in  our  national  economy  and  our 
standard  of  living,  a  national  minerals 
awareness  and  positive  action  to  provide  the 
adequacy  for  the  years  to  come.  We  are  Just 
as  close  to  running  out  of  key  minerals  as 
we  are  to  running  out  of  clean  air  and  It  will 
take  new  tecluiology  and  new  discovery  to 
solve  both  of  these  problems.  Minerals  are 
the  keystone  to  our  economy  and  tbe  wealth 
of  this  heritage  is  In  Jeopardy,  You  can  com- 
bat this  threat  by  a  national  minerals  aware- 
ness program,  a  grass  roots  swell,  comparable 
to  that  on  air  pollution,  highway  safety, 
racial  equality,  any  of  these  emotional  social 
Issues,  The  minerals  Issue  is  Just  as  signif- 
icant and  Just  as  urgent.  So  during  this  year 
I  am  carrying  this  message  throughout  our 
membership  and  throughout  the  country  and 
seek  your  support  and  your  cooperation  in 
alerting  the  nation  to  the  significance  of  this 
challenge.  Let's  provide  a  minerals  heritage 
for  our  generations  to  come.  Thank  you  very 
much, 

Vic  O'Leasy,  I'd  like  to  thank  Dr,  Hibbard 
for  outlining  the  task  here  before  us  and 
certainly  we,  of  AJ.M,E„  can  do  a  lot  to  help 
out  in  the  future  outlook  for  the  country,  for 
the  world.  Certainly  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  drive  an  electric  automo- 
bile within  the  next  four  or  five  years,  has 
got  me  bothered  no  end.  On  the  point  of 
view  for  the  rest  of  you  fellows,  the  sooner 
we  get  more  electric  automobiles  the  better 
off  It  win  be  for  the  Anaconda  Co. 

Ernest  Hase.  I'd  like  to  express  my  thanks 
together  with  Vic,  lor  Dr,  Hlbbard's  most  In- 
formative talk,  I  am  sure  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  Is  a  Ijetter  bureau  now  with  Dr.  Hib- 
bard as  Its  director  and  I  know  that  A.I.M.E. 
should  and  will  grow  and  prosper  and  fur- 
ther Its  alms  because  those  are  our  alms, 
with  Dr.  Hibbard  as  Its  president, 

Jim  CoNNELt.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  many 
of  our  addresses  and  pushes  are  kind  of  like 
the  politician  who  goes  down  to  a  comer  to 
address  tbe  local  Democratic  organization 
and  he  knows  that  99%  of  the  people  in  the 
room  are  going  to  vote  for  him  anyway,  so 
why  Is  he  wasting  his  time.  Talking  to  the 
people  here  In  tills  community  in  Butte  In 
the  past  year  In  regards  to  tbe  student  prob- 
lems, we  are  having  difficulty  here  in  Butte, 
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Mnfit»n>.  which,  tf  mj  ptAc«  tn  the  T7iilt«<l 
States,  ahould  be  aware  of  the  mineral  prob- 
Iwn.  and  It  la  getting  high  achool  studenta  to 
p*rtlelpat«  In  icholarBhip  programa.  tn  any 
sort  of  aeadecolc  tnlnerala  program,  and  I 
am  aura  that  Oua  will  bear  me  out  on  thla 
and  tba  other  people  I  have  talked  to.  and  it 
Juat  ■■Mm  to  me  that  if  we  have  thla  dlffl- 
cvdtj  here  In  Butte,  what  are  the  people  to 
think  In  Skokle.  Illinois.  Purdue,  or  some- 
placa  elaa  where  they  don't  even  know  what 
a  mlna  looks  like  or  what  the  problems  are 
In  producing  copper  and  any  other  mineral: 
I  am  )vtMt  wondering  If  you  have  any 
thought*  on  thla  Idea.  We  all  talk  about  how 
w«  ara  going  to  engender  student  enthusiasm 
and  pairtlclpatlon  and  yet  every  year  you  look 
at  the  anroUment  flgures.  and  the  trend  just 
goea  down,  down  down  The  answer  to  It 
■eema  to  have  escaped  ua  here  In  Butte,  much 
to  our  chagrin  I  am  sure,  and  I  was  Just 
wondaring  how  we  are  going  to  reverse  this 
tr«nd  bare  and  other  places 

Dr.  Hnaaao.  Was  that  a  question''  I 
thought  I  Juat  told  you  what  we  have  to  do 
It  la  to  make  the  total  public  aweire  of  the 
problem,  and  if  we  can  identify  this  prob- 
lem aa  one  of  the  great  social  economic 
laauaa.  ao  that  every  mother  tn  the  street  Is 
awar*  of  it,  then  I  think  that  the  students 
will  start  moving  into  this  area  o(  engineer- 
ing juat  aa  they  have  moved  into  certain 
areaa  of  education  in  response  to  the  Vista 
program  and  the  Peace  Corps,  and  their  ad- 
miration of  Bobby  Kennedy  These  have  all 
reflacted  on  enrollments  I  think  the  p<Jint  is 
tbat  tt  haa  to  be  a  total  grass  roots  knowl- 
edga.  and  I  think  the  point  is  that  everyone 
In  thla  profeaalon  should  take  every  oppor- 
tunity he  haa  to  bring  this  message,  not  to 
hla  fallow  engineers,  but  to  his  friends  who 
ara  not  engineers,  people  he  knows  are  lay 
folks,  and  that  was  the  final  appeal  of  my 
speech,  to  aak  you  to  cooperate  and  help  in 
bringing  thla.  not  to  the  other  members  of 
the  AJ.If.E.  but  to  every  last  living  person 
that  70U  know  I  think  if  we  can  do  this,  it 
will  automatically  reflect  in  the  enrollments 
Thara  la  good  evidence  that  this  can  occur 

In  tb«  University  of  Southern  Louisiana 
thara  ta  a  gungho  professor  who  collected 
soma  money  and  put  together  a  Sunday  sup- 
pi  mant  about  the  petroleum  Inc  uatry  In 
sotttbara  Louisiana,  and  Its  needs  and  op- 
portunities for  studenta  tn  thla  field  He 
printed  240.000  copies  and  one  fine  Sunday 
he  got  tt  Into  the  New  Orleana  paper,  the 
Baton  Rouge  papers  and  Shreveport  papers 
aimed  for  local  consumption  His  enrolment 
haa  gone  up  since  then.  He  does  It  every 
year.  Ha  la  now  on  the  Student  Guidance 
Committee  of  the  A  I  ME  and  we  are  going 
to  ■••  If  we  can  teach  everyone  else  to  do 
tllla,  not  only  in  southern  Louisiana,  but 
In  waatam  Montana,  northern  Idaho  and 
anyvbcra  else  In  the  country  where  they 
hare  Btinday  supplements  We  have  put  to- 
getbar  a  couple  of  film  strips  with  a  speech 
wblcb  baa  this  very  message  I  have  Just 
flnlabaC 

Wa  hope  to  get  this  out  to  all  sections 
(youll  get  a  set)  and  we  hope  that  through 
tilU  w*  can  reach  the  high  schools,  radio 
atatlona.  television  stations  In  other  words 
you  can  put  this  on  a  TV  program  to  reach 
tba  general  public  in  your  particular  area. 
We  bope  that  thla  minerals  awareneaa  pro- 
gram will  end  up  with  a  National  Minerals 
Week  with  which  we  can  bring  this  to  the 
public. 

I  bare  a  select  committee  of  industry  ez- 
ecutlvaa  where  I  am  going  to  propose  In  their 
national  television  programs  that  they  put 
aom*  inaerta  of  this  sort  to  reach  the  public 
I  think  the  point  La  we  are  very  sure  that 
the  only  way  we  can  increaae  our  enrol- 
ment Is  by  reaching  the  average  person  In 
the  atreet  to  build  up  a  graaa  roota  acroea 
the  board  feeling  that  threat  to  uur  mineral 
supply  ta  one  of  the  really  Important,  vlalble. 
Identifiable,  rewarding,  national  Issues  which 
can    take   tta   place    in    the   sun    along    with 


air  pollution,  the  Peace  Corps.  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, space,  racial  equality,  you  name  It. 
It  haa  got  to  be  one  of  thoae  lasues.  and 
when  tt  becomes  one  of  these  Usuee.  If  we 
succeed,  then  we  wilt  get  all  the  studenta  we 
can  handle  This  Is  the  evidence  from  other 
disciplines   In   the   field 

Rot  Hammond  Have  you  had  any  conflict 
with  your  department  and  the  Oovernment's 
Ideas  of  setting  aside  vast  tracts  of  primitive 
areas,  forest  service  areas,  and  so  on,  tn  which 
prospecting  is  discouraged  unlike  the  Ca- 
nadian's approach   to   minerals   prospecting 

Dr  HisBAao  I  can  hear  you'  Primitive 
areas  programs.  Department  of  Interiors  pro- 
grams, administrative  special  programs  are 
being  pushed  very  hard  by  my  boas.  Secre- 
tary Udall.  but  I  am  not  certain  that  I  can 
stand  up  here  and  tell  you  It  Is  no  good 
But  In  these  programs,  the  geological  survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  enter  these  areas 
to  Identify  the  mineral  values  so  that  before 
they  are  closed.  It  will  be  on  record  what  It  l.<i 
they  are  closing  out  How  effective  thla  will 
be  I  don't  know,  but  we  are  doing  thla  Job 
and  about  every  week  since  this  started,  a 
new  report  comes  over  my  desk  to  be  signed 
by  Bill  McClure  or  myself  describing  a  pro- 
posed wlldernesi  or  primitive  area  Identify- 
ing the  mineral  values  in  this  area 

Secondly  I  feel  very  strongly  as  an  Individ- 
ual (and  I  have  done  something  about  this 
by  the  way)  that  we  have  a  lot  to  leurn 
from  both  the  Canadian  and  the  Australian 
mining  laws  Ify  Bureau  haa  made  an  analysts 
of  the  compan.ion  between  these  three  laws, 
and  tn  particular  the  things  that  Canada 
does  to  encourage  prospecting  One  of  the 
biggest  problems  we  have  In  this  country 
with  Its  mineral  resources.  Is  that  the  old 
prospector  is  dying  out  A  number  of  reasons 
for  this  I  and  you  know  them  better  than  I, 
or  maybe  at  least  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I  don't 
want  to  quibble  alx^iut  them  as  I  have  to  take 
certain  fxjaturea  being  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  part  of  the  problem  Is  the 
antagonism  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
public  in  the  National  Parks  Service  toward 
prospecting  Legally  the  prospector  can  go 
in  If  he  knows  the  law  he  should  not  be 
able  to  be  bluffed 

The  other  part  of  the  problem  ta  that  ex- 
ploration today  h.\s  advanced  so  rapidly 
technologically  that  *he  coat  of  exploration, 
using  today's  advanced  technology  Is  ex- 
tremely high  It  is  getting  higher  and  higher 
and  higher,  and  companies  like  the  Anaconda 
and  Kennecott  know  this  better  than  I  do 
But  the  kind  of  Instrumentation  that  yuu 
need  today  to  do  effective  exploration  and  the 
cost  particularly  of  exploring  at  depths, 
which  is  part  of  the  problem  around  here.  Is 
extremely  high  and  the  prospector  cannot  af- 
ford this  kind  of  thing  Now  It  Is  perfectly 
true  that  he  can  go  off  and  do  his  analysts 
of  streams,  looking  at  outcropplngs  and  this 
»<:>rt  i.f  thing,  but  the  probability  of  him 
coming  up  with  a  large  find  on  this  basis, 
with  all  the  wr.rk  that  hiis  been  done  this 
way.  Is  relatively  smiiU  But  nevertheless  I 
agree  that  we  need  something  to  stimulate 
exploration  and  Internally  I  have  proposed 
something  to  do  this 

Don  SMrrH  In  connection  with  the  same 
thing  that  Bob  brought  up,  what  provision 
have  they  made  amongst  the  dog  In  the 
manger  boys  regarding  those  same  technology 
advances  In  the  years  to  come  that  we  all 
expect. 

Dr  HiBBAao  Who  Is  the  dog  In  the  manger 
boys? 

Don  SMrTH  The  ones  who  want  to  set 
aside  these  great  tracts  of  land  where  nobody 
ran  put  them  to  any  worthwhile  use.  What 
provisions  do  they  make  for  prospecting  at 
a  later  time?  Let  us  say  they  set  aside  some 
area,  for  example  this  Morgan -Cascade  area 
that  Is  on  the  pan  at  the  moment  Let  us  say 
that  later  on  through  Improved  methods  we 
do  find  some  very  likely  prospecting  country, 
what  provisions  are  made  in  this  for  future 
exploration? 


Dr.  HiBSAao.  Let  me  tell  you  first  of  all, 
before  the  Cascades  are  shut  off.  we  are  going 
to  have  a  mineral  report  on  It,  so  tbat  we  wll) 
know  to  some  degree  what  Is  there,  right? 
So  therefore  you  can  bring  to  bear  all  the 
pressures  that  you  know  best  how,  to  cause 
the  government  to  open  these  up.  If  you  find 
there  Is  something  there  that  you  think  la 
worth  going  after.  Secondly,  I  believe  that 
there  la  going  to  be  a  lot  of  mineral  explora- 
tion. It  la  going  to  be  done  without  aetttng 
fo.it  on  anyone's  land  and  If  that  Is  the  case. 
If  my  prediction  comes  true,  you  don't  care 
whether  the  wilderness  areas  are  closed  or 
not.  you  can  attU  go  In  and  prospect  in  a 
helicopter 

Dr  OarrrrrHS  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
even  after  Dr.  Hlbbard's  talk,  that  this  whole 
problem  Is  a  lot  worse  than  we  realize  To 
some  extent  I  think  the  engineer  la  himself 
to  blame  for  this.  A  couple  of  isolated  ex- 
amples occur  to  me  The  fact  that  the  whal- 
ing Industry,  worldwide.  Is  atmut  to  die  out 
Biologists  have  been  warning  us  for  years 
that  this  Is  happening.  No  one  has  paid  any 
great  attention  and  the  whaling  Industry  Is 
about  extinct  The  people  have  been  telling 
us  as  regards  fuels  that  the  oil  reserves  are 
slowly  dying  away  Dr  Hlbbard  haa  told  us 
that  there  are  about  11  years  left,  but  I  don't 
think  you  will  find  anyone  tn  the  general 
public  that  seriously  bellevea  that  be  ta  not 
going  to  have  a  gasoline  driven  automobile 
within  the  next  20  years  or  so.  Maybe  air 
pollution  Is  beginning  to  convince  ua  other- 
wise, but  aa  I  see  it  the  general  public,  with- 
out even  thinking  about  It,  tacitly  aaaumee 
that  the  engineers  are  going  to  solve  all  our 
problems.  In  a  way  this  Is  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  the  engineer  Is  his  own  worst  enemy 
We  somehow  have  to  convince  people  that 
this  mineral  resources  problem  la  a  tough 
one 

Dr  HtBBAaD  Don't  kid  yourself  that  tt  lan't. 
It  U  I  don't  know  where  the  2  4  million  tons 
of  copper  are  to  come  from  I  believe  no  one 
in  this  room  does. 

Bos  TAcsasoix  Doea  the  Bureau  eatlmate 
the  coat  of  metals  In  1980  by  the  price  paid 
for  them? 

Dr  HiSBAao.  The  answer  Is  yes.  we  do,  but 
we  don't  do  It  publicly.  This  la  part  of  our 
estimate  of  reserves.  Tou  can't  estimate  re- 
serves unless  you  have  some  feel  for  costs. 
We  have  been  plotting  costs  In  constant  dol- 
lars as  a  functtuD  of  time  and  we  can  extrap- 
olate that  along  with  some  contingencies 
which  might  affect  the  cost,  and  tn  fact  we 
have  done  this  for  copper  But  costs  are  very 
difficult  things  to  determine,  and  a  part  of 
our  technical  program  which  Is  aimed  at 
making  the  average  grade  .6  In  1980  Is  a 
recognition  that  we  have  to  meet  some  cost 
levels  with  this  kind  of  ore.  This  really  doesn't 
answer  your  questions,  I  don't  have  tt  on  the 
tip  of  my  tongue,  but  It  la  tn  my  notebook 
Actually  the  cost  of  copper  In  constant  dollars 
haa  been  decreasing  In  a  monotonlc  way. 
gradually  over  the  years. 

Snr  HrauuT  With  regard  to  this  same 
general  subject  Dr  Hlbbard,  you  Indicate  that 
the  price  for  our  metal  may  rise  to  some 
extent  Our  grade  Is  going  down,  we  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  mining  .5  copper.  We 
are  also  faced  with  the  prospect  of  con- 
stantly Increasing  costs  of  labor,  supplies,  and 
equipment  In  order  to  mine  that  6  copper 
then  we  have  got  to  have  some  breakthroughs 
tn  technology  Would  you  care  to  make  any 
predictions  with  regard  to  the  areas  where 
these  breakthroughs  are  most  likely  to  occur? 

Dr  HiaBA«D  I  think  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
surface  mining,  all  kinds  of  It.  not  only  tn 
copper  If  you  want  to  project  something, 
look  at  the  trends  In  iron  mining.  There  is 
not  an  underground  mine  left  operating  on 
the  Minnesota  side  of  the  Mesabl  Range 
today.  All  of  this  was  underground  at  one 
time  Technology  ts  going  to  provide  us  ways 
of  selective  breaking  and  advance  of  com- 
puterized Identification  of  values  and  con- 
centration mixes,  a  whole  automated  system 
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of  materials  handling,  where  we  can  handle. 
In  ray  opinion,  extremely  large  volumes  and 
where  we  go  after  In  some  cases  parts  per 
million  of  values. 

I  personally  believe  there  la  going  to  be  a 
eubstantlal  trend  toward  what  has  been 
railed  hydrometallurgy.  But  really,  minerals 
beneflclatlon  Is  an  applied  form  of  analytical 
chemistry:  we  have  been  able  to  develop  on 
analytical  chemistry  techniques  to  the  point 
where  we  can  Identify  and  quantitatively 
evaluate  very  very  small  amounts  of  material. 
I  ililuk  there  Is  a  direct  application  In  these 
techniques  to  metals  beneflclatlon.  I  think 
this  Is  In  the  foreseeable  future.  I  think  there 
l.s  a  whole  Industry  to  be  developed  In  the  re- 
cycling field.  Recycling  today  la  a  selective 
procu6S.  We  take  the  values  we  can  get  easily, 
but  there  la  no  recycling  Industry  which 
Uikss  the  total  scrap  heap  and  treats  It  like 
an  ore. 

There  la  a  whole  field  of  extractive  metal- 
lurgy here  which  hasn't  been  touched.  We 
have  a  really  Interesting  project  with  the 
Montgomery  County  Incinerator.  This  Is  an 
incinerator  which  la  modern,  there  la  not  a 
puff  of  amoke  that  cornea  out  of  It.  About  tbe 
only  thing  that  Is  left  after  they  get  through 
burning  things  and  precipitating  and  what 
not,  is  jisi  Incinerator  sludge.  £ast  of  the 
Mississippi  we  generate  12S  million  tons  of 
Incinerator  sludge  a  year.  In  this  sludge 
there  are  9  million  tons  of  mineral  values.  I 
think  there  are  going  to  be  techniques  for 
going  after  these  values  and  recycling.  In 
fact.  In  this  Montgomery  County  Incinerator 
sludge,  as  I  recull,  the  copper  values  are 
higher  than  the  values  that  are  being  mined 
In  Arizona  today.  The  only  trouble  Is  that 
there  Is  not  as  much  of  It  as  there  Is  In 
Arizona,  but  somehow  or  other  we  are  going 
to  find  ways  and  means  and  I  believe  by 
probably  either  pneumatic  or  hydraulic 
t^an^~port  to  bring  these  sludges  all  together 
and  treat  them  like  an  ore. 

Here  Is  a  real  Interesting  field  for  the 
beneficlatlon  person;  thla  whole  question  of 
recycle,  I  think.  In  fact,  we  are  going  to 
design  our  use  of  materials  with  recycling  In 
mind.  Part  of  the  problem  today  Is  that  we 
design  for  the  flrst  consumer,  the  first  user 
of  the  material:  we  don't  even  conalder  the 
second  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  and  the 
hfth  We  have  to  conalder  this.  Part  of  the 
trouble  with  the  Incinerator  sludge  la  the 
packaging  Industry.  They  are  putting  out  all 
kinds  of  aluminum  foil,  copper  foil  and  I 
don't  know  what  else  they  are  putting  In 
packaging  today,  and  It  all  comes  down  In 
the  sludge.  I  think  we  can  design  our  piackag- 
Ing  to  better  use  and  reuse  our  materials. 
I  know  we  can  redesign  the  car  without 
changing  Its  functional  characteristics  at  all 
to  make  the  reuse  of  this  material  In  the  car 
much  more  effective. 

There  Is  an  answer.  The  whole  question 
Is  eubstltutablUty.  Clearly  the  use  of  high 
temperature  polymers  Is  going  to  make  In- 
roads Into  container  business.  You  go  down 
to  the  hardware  store  today  and  you  buy  a 
nozzle  for  your  hoee  and  It  la  made  of  plas- 
tic. It  may  be  plated,  but  It  Is  made  of  plas- 
tic 16  years  ago  It  would  have  been  brass. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  find  that  we  can  use 
these  kinds  of  materials  which  are  Inexpen- 
sive and  available.  In  other  words,  the 
amoimt  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  It  takes 
to  make  a  polymer  is  minute  compared  to 
the  unount  of  brass  It  takes  to  make  a  brass 
hoso  nozzle.  This  substltutablllty  Is  going  to 
play  an  important  part. 

I  think  we  are  going  into  deeper  mining. 
I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  second  level 
of  this  crust  of  ours  Is  Just  as  valuable  as 
the  first.  We  are  going  to  find  ways  of  get- 
ting there,  and  this  Is  going  to  be  sort  of  a 
Julos  Verne  approach,  and  It  Is  going  to  be 
a  real  outlet  for  our  applied  rock  mechanics. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  continental  shelf — 
we  know  that  the  land  area  extended  out  to 
about  a  depth  of  100  feet  of  the  continental 
shelf.  Geologists  tell  us  that  this  Is  a  con- 


tinuity, a  oontlnutmi  from  tbe  dry  land  of 
today.  I  am  cure  tbat  there  are  going  to  be 
mineral  valaee  tbere.  Whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  mtne  tbem  wltta  Jules  'Verne  like 
devices,  or  whethM'  we  are  Just  going  to  drive 
a  shaft  down  under  tbe  ocean,  I  do  ivot  know, 
but  there  are  going  to  be  ways  of  getting  that 
stuff,  and  It  is  like  I  said  today,  as  you  go 
down  In  tbe  shaft  and  get  at  a  level  below  sea 
level,  you  dont  know  whether  you  are  below 
sea  level  or  not.  I  was  down  In  Louisiana  tn 
one  of  the  salt  mines,  down  1,300  feet  from 
a  collar  which  Is  almost  at  sea  level:  I  think 
It  was  at  a  level  of  14  feet.  This  mine  Is  liter- 
ally under  the  Oulf .  These  are  the  dlrectlona 
we  are  going  to  go  I'm  sure.  The  opportu- 
nities for  technology  and  the  opportunities 
for  real  challenges  and  real  interesting  ex- 
periences I  think  are  tremendous.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  think  Juat  a  little  bit  uncon- 
servatlve.  Just  look  ahead  a  little  bit  and 
figure  out  what  we  would  do  If  we  had  to  do 
something  like  this. 

The  oil  reserves,  there  are  very  simple 
answers  to  tbat.  Half  the  oil  we  ever  dis- 
covered Is  'underground  today:  more  than 
half  actually.  We  Just  were  careless  when  we 
got  the  first  half  out  and  did  not  provide 
for  getting  the  second  half.  Some  day  there 
are  going  to  be  stimulation  techniques,  for 
getting  most  of  tbat  other  haU.  The  guy 
who  discovers  this  is  going  to  be  a  national 
hero.  There's  oil  shale  that  has  not  been 
tapped.  We  know  bow  to  convert  coal  into 
both  liquids  and  gases.  We  could  make  good 
high  b.t.u.  gas  from  coal.  We  can  make  gaso- 
line from  coal.  The  only  problem  at  the  mo- 
ment is  economics.  Technically  it  is  entirely 
feasible.  I  think  these  are  problems  which 
we  can  solve. 

There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  interesting 
things  going  on,  things  which  are  so  different 
from  the  things  we  do  today  Particularly 
the  thing  which  challenges  me,  is.  If  you 
look  at  the  technology  we  are  largely  using 
today,  with  some  substantial  exceptions,  but 
in  general,  the  beneficlatlon  we  do  to  cop- 
per ores  la  essentially  the  same  technical 
process  which  we  used  30-40  years  ago.  With 
a  couple  of  exceptions  the  beneficlatlon 
which  we  use  and  the  mining  which  we  do  on 
gold  Is  exactly  the  same  as  It  was  50  years  ago. 
There  has  been  an  era  of  very  little  new  dis- 
covery in  this  field.  "Hiere  have  been  tremen- 
dous advances  in  engineering  technology, 
but  not  nearly  the  advances  in  new  discov- 
ery, new  ways  of  doing  things,  that  we  are 
capiatale  of  and  are  botmd  to  undertake  and 
succeed,  say,  within  the  next  IS  years. 

Knbst  Hasx.  In  that  connection  I  might 
add  that  Dr.  Hlbbard  was  mentioning  be- 
fore dinner  that  on  all  the  work  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  doing,  their  reports  can  be  bad 
by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Dr.  HiBBAKD.  Our  research  Is  public  Infor- 
mation for  the  most  part  with  a  couple  of 
exertions  and  our  report*  are  available  to 
those  who  want  them. 

EIRNEST  HAsa.  For  those  of  you  who  did  not 
know  It,  It  might  be  worthwhile  to  write. 
It  might  stimulate  a  little  bit  of  interest. 
Are  there  any  other  questions?  Well  If  not, 
I  would  like  'to  thank  Cliff  again  for  bis 
suooessful  efforts  In  getting  Dr.  Hlbbard 
here,  and  Stu  for  his  very  pleasant  evening. 
If  there  Is  no  other  business,  we  will  stand 
adjourned. 

Dr.  HiBBAXD.  Can  I  make  one  further  com- 
ment. This  is  a  heck  of  a  time  to  have  an 
A.I.M.E.  meeting — on  Saturday  night.  I 
recognize  that  It  Is  not  your  regular  meeting 
night  and  I  certainly  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  gracious  hospitality.  I  mean  this  meet- 
ing has  been  held  on  a  night  when  you 
would  much  sooner  be  watching  television  or 
going  to  a  movie. 


VIETNAM:    "A  VIEW  PROM 
DELAWARE" 

Mr.     BOGOS.    Mr.     President,     the 
Morning  News  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  car- 


ries today  a  thoughtful  Mid  timely  edi- 
torial on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  assesses  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  makes  the  ix>int  that  "every 
American  can  be  proud  of  the  basic  in- 
ternational goals  of  this  Nation,  even 
while  disagreeing  from  time  to  time  with 
particular  tactics." 

The  editorial  is  well  written  and  ob- 
viously the  product  of  both  study  and 
concern.  In  the  hope  that  it  will  get  the 
wider  readership  it  deserves,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  inserted  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  'View  From  Dixawaxe 

Vietnam  haa  come  to  dominate  life  in  the 
■Dnlted  States  today  much  as  the  touching 
picture  of  an  elderly  'Vietnamese  woman  by 
Photographer  Bill  Snead  dominates  our  page 
this  morning.  And  yet  by  some  perverse  logic 
the  nation's  confusion  and  indecision  about 
Its  role  In  Southeast  Asia  seem  to  Increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  Its  Involvement. 

Gen.  Westmoreland  comes  home  to  speak 
to  Congress  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  leads  anti-war  rally  in  New  York  City: 
Sen.  McGovem  delivers  a  thoughtful  and 
disturbing  Bi>eech  to  the  nation  and  Gen. 
LeMay  says  the  only  way  to  win  a  war  Is  to 
win  it:  The  debate  escalates  on  the  home- 
front  Just  as  It  does  on  the  battlefield,  but 
the  people  are  not  reassured.  Instead  of  be- 
coming clearer,  the  Issues  are  more  obscure 
and  the  average  American  Is  mope  doubtful 
than  ever;  It  Is  a  troubled  and  concerned 
p)eople    President   Johnson   leads   today. 

It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  try  In  some 
small  way  this  morning  to  describe  what 
app>ear  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  be  a 
few  of  the  more  pertinent  elements  in  this 
national  debate.  They  are  offered  with  the 
greatest  humility,  for  only  the  fool  or  the 
supreme  egotist  talks  about  International 
politics  today  In  terms  of  absolutes.  And 
though  many  of  the  thoughts  expressed  may 
seem  obvious  or  tired,  they  are  repeated  In 
the  belief  that  their  Importance  is  being 
overlooked  In  the  excitement  of  dally 
developments. 

Thus  in  considering  the  war  tn  'Vietnam, 
one  Is  forced  always  to  begin  with  the  most 
obvious  observation  of  all:  This  war  is  a 
great,  great  tragedy.  It  Is  a  tragedy  not  only 
for  the  Vietnamese  people,  but  for  all  peoples 
everywhere.  And  foremost  among  the  others 
are  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States,  for  It  Is 
they,  jMLTtlcularly,  who  are  being  forced  In 
Vietnam  to  make  a  choice  between  evils. 

Those  who  deny  that  the  United  States 
faces  such  a  choice  In  Vietnam  deny  reality, 
it  seems  to  us.  It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  If 
the  United  States  would  stop  playing  god  in 
the  world  all  would  be  well.  As  long  as  na- 
tionalism and  nationhood  are  the  highest 
unit  of  political  exchange  between  the 
world's  peoples,  the  United  States  cannot 
help  playing  god  In  the  political  sense  for  It 
Is  the  mofit  powerful  nation  in  a  world  that 
honors  national  power  above  all  else.  Its  In- 
fluence will  be  felt  Just  as  much  if  It  does 
not  act  as  If  It  does. 

Given  this,  It  seems  silly  to  flail  away  at 
the  President  and  his  advisers  In  terms  of 
their  appetite  for  jxjwer  or  the  morality  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  as 
well  aware  as  any  priest  of  God  that  there  Is 
nothing  moral  about  killing  a  North  Viet- 
namese, Just  as  there  is  nothing  moral  about 
killing  any  man.  But  he  also  knows  that  the 
people,  who  have  had  him  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Conatltutlon  and  protect  the  nation 
above  all  else,  will  not  permit  him  the  lux- 
ury of  acting  ultimately  on  the  ba^s  of  his 
personal  ethic.  For  him  the  nation's  interests 
must  always  come  first.  And  If  they  do  not, 
as  President,  If  not  as  a  man,  he  will  be  com- 
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mtttiwg  um  moat  morua  sin  of  all.  To  ap- 
prwclAte  UiAt  \M  to  »ppreclat«  Uia  tragedy  of 
Vlatiuun. 

To  appradat*  tlutt  U  also  to  rr«e  tbe  mind 
to  iHtniTT  nsUlstlcaily  tboae  elements  in  this 
war  thmt  are  open  to  question  and  difference 
of  opinion,  for  while  it  may  be  Inevitable 
that  the  United  States  be  Involved  In  the 
Vietnamese  war,  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
current  Involvement  is  legitimate  material 
for  discussion. 

In  assessing  the  nature  of  that  Involve- 
ment, we  have  long  been  convinced  that 
there  la  lltUe  purpose  served  In  dwelling  on 
the  praf>rtety  of  United  States  policy  toward 
Indochina  in  the  immediate  post-World 
War  n  years  Allied  mistakes  then — French 
and  British  mistaJtea  being  principal  among 
them — precluded  iiny  real  chance  for  the 
development  of  that  Yugoelavla-Uke  Com- 
munist Vietnam,  which  so  many  pe<;iple  to- 
day are  fond  of  suggesting  could  be  had  fur 
the  asking. 

Tbs  decLsloos  niade  at  Oeneva  In  1954. 
coming  as  they  did  against  a  backdrop  of  a 
wortdwlds  confrontation  between  the  United 
Statss  and  the  SLno-Sovlet  alliance,  sealed 
the  bargain  and  ended  any  real  chance  Viet- 
nam had  In  the  immediate  future  of  be- 
coming a  unified  and  Independent  nation 
TtUs  Judgment  assumes  the  correctness  of  the 
Dulls*  containment  policy  of  that  time  It 
also  sasumes  that  the  United  States  and  lu 
alUss  are  on  sound  ground  in  believing,  as 
they  have  since  the  late  SOa.  that  their  best 
intsrasts  He  in  seeing  a  body  of  Independent 
and  strong  nations  built  up  on  the  periphery 
oi  Asia  as  an  alternative  to  Red  Chinese 
hagsniony. 

Olven  those  assumptions  and  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  European  Influence  from 
Soutbsast  Asia,  a  poalUve  rather  than  a 
passive  n.S  role  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  In 
the  rest  of  Asia,  should  have  been  expected 
and  encouraged  by  the  people  of  both  Amer- 
ica and  the  nations  of  the  free  world  This 
U  not  to  say  that  the  Internal  political  sit- 
uation In  South  Vietnam  under  President 
Dl«m  and  the  generals  who  followed  him  was 
satisfactorily  from  the  American  point  of 
Tl«w.  It  was  not.  but  there  is  only  so  much 
•▼en  a  major  power  can  do  to  influence  the 
Intamal  affairs  of  another  friendly  state. 
particularly  when  the  major  power's  foreign 
policy  Is  built  on  a  belief  In  self-determina- 
tion ot  peoples.  Thus  in  the  final  analysis 
any  kind  of  political  arrangement  In  South 
Vietnam  was  preferable  to  Ho  Cht  Mlnh  from 
tb«  VB.  point  of  view,  because  as  long  as 
tbs  South  stayed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Nortb   the   situation   was    retrievable 

And  so  there  has  been  war  Not  a  war  that 
was  b«fun  because  of  a  paranoic  U  S  fear 
of  communism,  but  a  war  that  was  likely. 
given  the  perversions  of  Vietnamese  nation- 
alism and  the  dynamics  of  the  international 
eonfrootatlon  between  Western  republican- 
ism  and   Eastern    totalitarianism 

Tha  United  States  role  in  that  war  as  re- 
pufnant  as  it  is  to  all  sensitive  Americans  to 
hare  to  fill  It,  has  been  basically  sound. 
Prom  the  outset  successive  Administrations 
havs  set  limited  military  objectives  and  ex- 
ercised great  restraint  In  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can power.  There  has  been  consistent  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  a  political  solu- 
tion Instead  of  a  military  one  was  the  only 
realistic   U.S.   objective    in   Vietnam 

It  Is  only  In  the  last  three  months  that 
thar*  baa  been  cause  for  concern  that  the 
nation  might  be  drifting  away  from  basical- 
ly sound  policy  positions.  This  Is  particular- 
ly so  In  the  case  of  tbe  air  war  over  North 
Vietnam;  what  was  Initiated  first  as  a  po- 
litical attack  on  tbe  concept  of  sanctuary 
and  azportad  guerrtlla  aggression  has  come 
now  to  be  JustlOad  by  the  Administration 
as  a  military  necessity.  Current  V3  mili- 
tary taetica  appear  dangerously  close  to  open 
war  oo  tba  people  and  nation  of  North  Vlet- 


Wby  the  President,  particularly,  should 
now  be  talking  so  much  about  winning  a 
war.  where  Just  months  ago  be  was  con- 
cerned with  achieving  a  peace,  only  he  knows. 
But  one  suspects  that  a  certain  fatigue  and 
weakening  of  resolve,  coupled  with  domestic 
political  concern  has  something  to  do  with 
it  The  failure  of  Great  Britain  and  the  So- 
viet Union  to  get  North  Vietnam  to  agree 
to  peace  talks  after  the  New  Year's  pause  in 
the  bombing  was  obviously  a  hard  blow  for 
Mr  Johnson  who  constantly  sutlers  at  what 
this  war  is  costing  his  Administration  and 
the  nation  In  life  and  resources 

Yet  there  Is  even  greater  danger  If  this  dis- 
appointment Li  leading  to  over-reaction.  This 
Is  not  a  war  that  the  United  States  could 
afford  to  win  In  the  sense  that  It  won  the 
war  with  Japan  in  1946,  and  Americans  who 
call  for  the  quick  solution  delude  themselves 
and  endanger  the  nation  There  are  no  quick 
military  solutions  when  there's  a  balance  of 
nuclear  terror — only  the  quickest  solution 
of  ail     Extermination 

The  nation  must  come  tc  understiiiid  thiit 
what  s  ahead  Is  more  slogging,  slugging 
Jungle  death  on  the  ground.  Involving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  American  men. 
War  on  the  ground.  Involving  perhaps  ulti- 
mately as  many  as  8OO.00O  U  S  trcx)ps.  was 
correctly  described  by  military  authorities 
two  years  ago  as  the  inevitable  Implication 
of  the  United  States  decision  to  stay  In  Viet- 
nam Today  the  notes  signed  with  that  de- 
cision are  coming  due  and  the  Inevitable  na- 
tional sacrifice  Is  being  asked 

The  nation  must  recognize  this  and  not 
let  the  President  forget  that  it  does  The 
only  way  to  go  is  the  slow  way  It  Is  a  way 
to  test  the  will  and  tear  the  conscience, 
but  it  is  also  the  way  to  national  self- 
respect  For  no  matter,  what  say  those  primi- 
tive dabblers  In  international  politics,  who 
are  .suddenly  so  much  among  us,  every  Amer- 
ican can  be  proud  of  the  basic  International 
goals  of  this  nation,  even  while  disagree- 
ing from  time  to  time  with  particular  tac- 
tics 

United  States  foreign  (>ollcy.  whether  In 
Europeans  and  the  fevered  idealism  of  the 
termination  of  peoples,  the  rule  of  law  and 
an  end  to  military  aggression  as  a  means  of 
settling  political  disputes  and  has  done  so 
without  interruption  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  And  while  its  policy  may  have  lacked 
some  of  the  cynical  sophistication  of  the 
Europeans'  and  the  fevered  Idealism  of  the 
developlni(  nations,  it  has  demonstrated  a 
consistent  responsibility  and  pervading  con- 
cern for  the  condition  of  the  peoples  of  this 
world  during  the  last  22  years  that  few  na- 
tions can  match  This  Is  true  in  Vietnam  too. 
and  every  American  owes  It  to  himself  and 
his  nation  to  see  that  neither  a  lessening 
of  will  nor  a  misreading  of  what's  at  slake 
leads  the  nation  at  this  eleventh  hour  to  get 
It   over   with   or   get  out   of   Southeast   Asia. 


SENATOR  BAYH  WRITES  ON  THE 
ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it  has  Ijeen 
my  privilege  to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana,  Birch 
Bayh.  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
critical  issues  facing  the  nation. 

Only  15  amendments  to  our  venerable 
Constitution  have  been  adopted  since  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  1791,  This  small  number 
of  amendments  demonstrates  not  only 
the  genius  of  our  original  Constitution, 
but  also  the  cool  deliberation  which  has 
most  frequently  characterized  the 
amendment  process. 

Within    the   2   years   I   have   been   a 


member  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee,  we  have  con- 
sidered a  number  of  amendments.  Some 
of  them,  I  believe,  were  unwise  and 
dangerous  to  our  freedoms.  Others,  like 
the  Presidential  Disability  and  Succes- 
sion Amendment,  which  has  now  been 
ratified  by  the  States,  were  clearly  neces- 
sary to  meet  long-standing  gaps  in  our 
Constitution.  The  Presidential  Disability 
and  Succession  Amendment,  for  the  first 
tune  in  our  history,  specifies  the  circum- 
stances and  constitutional  procedures 
under  which  the  Vice  President  may  ex- 
ercise the  Executive  power  when  the 
President  is  incapacitated. 

Throughout  the  proceedings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. I  have  been  Impressed  and  in- 
.spired  by  the  thoroughgoing  thoughtful- 
ness  and  impartiality  of  its  chairman. 
Senator  Bayh.  In  every  case  he  has  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  sometimes  com- 
peting views  of  witnesses  and  committee 
members.  He  has  incisively  and  per- 
sistently investigated  the  need  for.  wis- 
dom in,  and  ramifications  of  proposed 
amendments.  He  has  never  hesitated  to 
defend  the  Constitution  against  impru- 
dent amendment. 

But  while  fearlessly  and  courageously 
defending  the  freedoms  the  Constitution 
guarantees  us.  Senator  Bayh  has  also 
been  prompt  to  recognize  and  propose 
remedies  for  actual  deficiencies  in  our 
constitutional  processes.  One  such  case 
is  the  disability  amendment  which  he 
skillfully  steered  through  Congress  and 
which  has  now  become  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  Its  25th  amendment.  An- 
other striking  case  Is  the  attention  Sena- 
tor Bayh  has  directed  to  the  hopelessly 
antiquated  and  potent'ally  very  danger- 
ous electoral  college  system  of  selecting 
the  President  of  the  United  States 

The  electoral  college  system  was  orig- 
inally conceived  in  the  18th  century 
atmosphere  of  profound  distrust  of  the 
ability  of  the  common  man  to  govern 
himself.  The  Idea  was  that,  rather  than 
choosing  the  President  directly,  the 
people  of  the  States  should  elect  wise 
men  from  amongst  themselves  to  deliber- 
ate in  the  "electoral  college  '  and  then 
choose  the  President, 

Aside  from  the  undemocratic  nature 
of  this  presidential  selection  process,  it 
also  failed  to  make  any  provision  for  the 
role  of  national  political  parties,  which 
did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  drafted.  As  soon  as  the  presidential 
election  became  centered  around  two  or 
three  national  party  candidates,  by  1800, 
in  fact,  the  idea  of  Independent  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  electors  went  out 
the  window.  Nearly  every  State  quickly 
legislated  that  the  electors  chosen  by  its 
people  should  be  bound  to  vote  for  the 
presidential  candidate  who  received  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote  within  the 
State 

This  development  of  the  unit  rule, 
which  persists  today,  not  only  stripped 
the  electoral  college  idea  of  any  virtue  it 
ever  had,  by  eliminating  any  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  electors,  but  also 
created  two  very  distressing  and  danger- 
ous developments  In  the  presidential 
election  process.  First,  it  makes  mean- 
ingless in  the  national  election  all  the 
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votes  cast  In  a  State  for  a  candidate 
who  loses  the  popular  vote  in  that  State, 
regardless  of  how  well  he  runs  elsewhere. 
Thus,  as  happened  in  1888,  as  almost 
happened  In  1960,  and  as  could  happen 
in  any  presidential  election,  a  candidate 
who  captures  the  States  wltji  the  largest 
number  of  electoral  votes  could  win  the 
Presidency,  even  if  he  fails  to  carry 
either  a  majority  of  the  States  or  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote.  This  grave 
deficiency  has  already  produced  one 
minority  President.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
It  also  leads  presidential  candidates  to 
Ignore  the  small  States  and  concentrate 
on  the  few  States  which  possess  a  major- 
ity of  the  total  electoral  votes. 

Second,  a  candidate  might  win  a 
clear  plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  but 
fail  to  get  the  constitutionally  required 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote.  If  that 
happens,  the  Constitution  provides  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  choose 
the  President,  each  State  having  one  vote 
in  that  election.  Thus,  if  no  candidate 
gets  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college, 
despite  his  popular  vote,  the  popular 
vote  totals  will  be  ignored.  The  Presi- 
dent will  be  chosen  in  the  House  on  a 
one-State,  one-vote  principle,  as  imwise 
and  undemocratic  as  any  process  could 
be. 

To  remedy  these  grave  deficiencies. 
Senator  Bayh  has  proposed  doing  away 
with  the  electoral  college  system  alto- 
gether and  replacing  It  with  direct,  pop- 
ular election  of  the  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  pro- 
posal, because  I  believe  it  the  best  and 
most  democratic  way  to  choose  our  Presl- 
ident.  Senator  Bayh's  leadership  toward 
direct  election  has  won  for  his  proposal 
many  new  advocates.  Senator  Bayh's 
leadership  offers  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  we  may  at  last  remedy  this  long- 
standing, hazardous,  undemocratic 
method  of  electing  the  President. 

Recently  Senator  Bayh  elaborated  on 
his  electoral  proposal  and  some  of  the 
alternatives  to  It  in  an  excellent  article 
in  the  March  Student  Lawyer  Journal 
of  the  American  Law  Student  Associa- 
tion. Because  that  article  represents  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  dialog 
on  presidential  election  reform,  I  ask 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Wk  Elect  the   President  ;    What  th« 
Public  Shouu)  Know 

(By  Hon.  Bikch  Bath.  U.S.  Senator,  State  of 
Indiana) 

In  1797.  Representative  William  Smith  of 
South  Carolina  introduced  the  first  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposing  a  reform  of  tbe 
electoral  system.  Since  then,  more  constitu- 
tional amendments  have  been  Introduced  on 
the  subject  of  electoral  reform  than  on  any 
other  single  provision  In  the  Constitution  I 
Electoral  college  reform  Is  Congress'  peren- 
nial legislative  bridesmaid. 

With  the  opening  of  the  90tb  Congress, 
legislators  once  again  are  Introducing  tbe 
same  proposals  that  have  been  before  every 
Congress  for  the  last  170  years.  Although 
these  measures  will  not  b«  considered  In  tbe 
heat  of  a  Presidential  election  controversy, 
that  Is  no  reason  for  Congress  to  stand  by — 
helpless  In  the  face  of  partisan  political  In- 
terests— awaiting  the  future  election  of  a 
"minority"  President. 


It  Is  time  the  American  people  had  the 
right  to  elect  their  President  by  direct  pop- 
ular vote.  Actually,  a  great  many  citizens  mis- 
takenly believe  they  now  enjoy  this  right. 
Tbe  Burrlval  of  our  archaic  electoral  vote 
system  Is  due,  primarily,  to  a  basic  lack  of 
Information.  MlUlons  of  Americans  simply 
do  not  know  enough  about  the  present  sys- 
tem to  be  sufficiently  Interested  In  changing 
It. 

During  the  1948  Presidential  contest  a 
typical  American  citizen  was  called  on,  some- 
what unexpectedly,  to  participate  In  the 
actual  election  of  the  President.  Governor 
Dewey  had  won  the  popular  election  in  Mich- 
igan and,  under  State  custom,  was  entitled 
to  all  of  Its  19  electoral  votes.  President  Tru- 
man, however,  had  already  won  the  national 
election.  Imagine  the  dismay  of  19  startled 
Republican  electors  when  a  colleague,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  act  as  a  substitute,  un- 
wittingly attempted  to  vote  for  Truman.  He 
explained  It  this  way:  "I  thought  we  had  to 
vote  for  tbe  winning  candidate.  I  certainly 
didn't  want  to.  I'm  a  Republican  and  fight- 
ing proud  of  It." 

"A  popular  government  without  popular 
Information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  It," 
James  Madison  observed,  "Is  but  a  prologue 
to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy  or  perhaps  both."  The 
American  public  must  be  alerted  to  the 
numerous  electoral  mishaps  that  have  marred 
Presidential  elections  from  the  Adams-Jeffer- 
son race  In  1796  (when  a  Federalist  elector 
disregarded  bis  party  and  voted  for  Jefferson) 
to  tbe  Kennedy-Nlxon  election  in  1960.  In 
the  1960  contest,  for  example,  an  Oklahoma 
Republican  elector  voted  for  Senator  Harry 
Byrd,  a  Democrat  who  was  not  a  formal  Pres- 
idential candidate. 

In  LotilBlana.  following  the  announcement 
that  Kennedy  was  a  likely  'winner,  some 
members  of  tbe  State  legislature  attempted 
to  rescind  tbe  State's  electoral  law.  Ilielr 
Idea  was  to  replace  the  victorious  Louisiana 
Democratic  electors  pledged  to  Kennedy  with 
an  appointed  slate  of  unpledged  electors. 
The  unpledged  electors  would  then  be  free 
to  vote  as  they  pleased.  Common  sense  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  this  plan  was  defeated. 

OUGIN  or  electoral  system 
In  devising  an  electoral  system,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  Intended  that  each 
State's  electors,  bo'wever  they  were  chosen, 
would  be  Its  leading  citizens.  This  highly 
select  group  would  "deliberate"  over  the 
choice  of  a  suitable  candidate,  with  the 
electors  voting  as  individuals  and  for  Indi- 
viduals. Tbe  choice  was  to  have  been  their 
own.  uninfluenced  by  narrow  State  Interests 
or  partisan  politics.  As  Alexander  Hamilton 
•wrote  in  The  Federalist  No.  68: 

"It  was  .  .  .  desirable  that  the  Immediate 
election  should  be  made  by  men  most  capa- 
ble of  analyzing  the  qualities  delegated  to 
the  station,  and  acting  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  deliberation,  and  to  a  Judicious 
combination  of  all  the  reasons  and  induce- 
ments which  were  proper  to  govern  their 
choice." 

To  reflect  on  Hamilton's  statement  in  the 
light  of  present  day  practices  Is  to  indicate 
bow  far  political  developments  have  modl- 
fled  the  framers'  work.  One  of  the  earliest 
developments  that  altered  tbe  original  elec- 
toral plan  was  tbe  emergence  of  political 
parties.  In  1800,  a  heated  election  contest 
between  Jeflersonian  Republicans  and  Fed- 
eralists found  tbe  Republican  electors  voting 
as  a  bloc  for  their  two  candidates — Jefferson 
and  Burr,  The  problem  was  that  with  an 
equal  number  of  votes  for  both  men.  Burr 
bad  a  substantial  claim  to  the  Presidency — 
despite  Republican  intentions  that  Jefferson 
should  be  the  Presidential  nominee  and  Burr 
the  Vice  Presidential  candidate.  The  stale- 
mate was  finally  resolved  after  36  separate 
ballots  on  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
Jefferson  winning.  The  Twelfth  Amendment, 
ratified  in  1804.  which  provided  for  separate 
Presidential   and    Vice   Presidential    ballots 


for  electors,   was  tbe  direct  result  of  this 
bizarre  Incident. 

THE     "WINNER    TAKE    ALL" rANTAST     OT    tJNIT 

KULX 

The  winner-take-all  formula  Is,  of  course, 
the  most  controversial  feature  of  tbe  present 
electoral  vote  system.  The  unit  rule,  as  It  Is 
commonly  known,  is  not  a  constitutional 
provision  but  another  product  of  party  com- 
petition. Under  this  method  of  apportioning 
electoral  votes,  the  candidate  with  a  popu- 
lar vote  plvirallty  in  a  State  receives  all  of 
the  State's  electoral  votes — whether  the 
margin  of  victory  is  1  vote  or  1  million  votes — 
because  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presiden- 
tial elector  are  elected  as  a  slate,  with  a  voter 
casting  one  ballot  for  the  whole  list  of  party 
electors. 

As  a  result  of  the  unit  rule,  the  popular 
votes  amEissed  by  a  losing  candidate  axe  not 
evident  In  the  final  electoral  tabulations. 
This  creates  a  very  ml&leadlng  picture  of 
the  party  division  within  a  State.  Even  more 
Important.  Is  the  possibility  under  the  win- 
ner-take-all system  that  a  candidate  could 
win  a  majority  of  electoral  votes  by  cap- 
turing popular  vote  pluralities — however 
small — in  a  dozen  of  the  largest  States  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  such  an  event- 
uality, the  cltlzenfi  of  38  States  would  have 
absolutely  no  voice  in  the  determination  of  a 
President.  That  Is  not  a  democratic  election! 

By  any  standards,  the  present  electoral  vote 
system  Is  an  Imperfect  device  for  measuring 
the  p>olltical  sentiment  of  American  voters. 
For  that  reason  alone  it  should  be  discarded. 
A  system  that  can  produce  a  "minority" 
President — that  is,  a  candidate  who  has  won 
an  electoral  majority  while  receiving  fewer 
popular  votes  than  his  opponent — is  not  the 
proper  electoral  machinery  for  Twentieth 
Century  America.  Though,  In  fact,  we  have 
had  only  one  "minority"  President  (Benja- 
min Harrison  in  1888)  there  have  been  mr  ly 
elections  where  the  shifting  of  a  few  thou- 
sand votes  would  have  produced  an  electoral 
victory  for  the  candidate  who  had  lost  the 
popular  election. 

THE   PROBLEMS    ARE   REAL    ONES ILLUS'TRATIONS 

OF    INEQUTTIES 

In  1948  a  popular  vote  switch  in  California 
and  Ohio  totalling  a  meager  12,500  votes, 
could  have  prevented  a  Truman  victory — 
despite  a  Democratic  popular  vote  marpin 
of  2  million.  At  the  same  time,  Dewey  still 
would  have  lacked  an  electoral  majority.  If 
this  had  happened,  the  election  would  have 
gone  to  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee.  'Would 
it  have  made  sense  to  disregard  this  Impres- 
sive 2  million  vote  margin,  as  we  would  have 
been  required  to  do  under  the  present  sys- 
tem? The  logical  answer  Is  "no." 

The  closely  contested  1960  election  pro- 
vides ample  evidence  of  tbe  harmful  effects  of 
retaining  both  the  office  of  Presidential  elec- 
tor and  the  unit  rule.  A  brief  look  at  this 
recent  episode  of  electoral  misadventure  re- 
veals that  developments  in  Alabama  could 
have  produced  a  major  election  crisis.  A  re- 
sounding Kennedy  victory  in  the  electoral 
college,  however,  prevented  a  crisis  from  ma- 
terializing. 

In  Alabama,  where  the  names  of  the  F>re6l- 
dentlal  candidates  do  not  appear  on  the  bal- 
lot and  a  State  statute  permits  unpledged 
electors  to  run,  the  'winning  Democratic 
ticket  showed  an  odd  mixture  <^  6  electors 
pledged  to  Kennedy  and  6  unpledged  elec- 
tors. The  leading  vote  getter  on  the  slate 
was  an  unpledged  elector  who  polled  nearly 
6,000  votes  more  than  tbe  highest  Kennedy 
Democrat.  This  greatly  confused  the  official 
tabulation  of  Alabama's  popular  vote.  To 
this  day,  the  returns  remain  an  enigma. 

Tbe  standard  procedure  for  recording  the 
Alabama  popular  vote  has  been  to  credit 
Kennedy  with  318,000  votes,  the  highest  total 
received  by  a  pledged  elector.  Under  this 
method,  however,  most  Alabama  Democrats 
would    have    their    popular    votes    counted 
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twlo* — onc«  for  tb«  KexmeCj  electors  and 
one*  for  the  uspledged  electors.  In  tax  at- 
tofnpt  to  eorr«ct  tbU,  same  otMerven  bave 
mad*  tbe  following  edJuBtment.  Qve-elev- 
wntbrn  at  SM.060  la  taken  aa  Kennedy '■  pop- 
alar  wta  aad  alx-eleventba  aa  the  popular 
«oM  (or  Ow  tmpledsed  elector*.  This  would 
lavM  gwinarty  with  147;M6  popular  vote*  In 
fllatMW*.  and  would  reault  In  a  nation-wide 
ptnntttj  for  Nlzon  of  68.000  WhUe  the  out- 
oooa  at  the  election  Ln  the  electoral  college 
would  remain  the  aame.  President  Kennedy 
would  havw  been  a  "minority"  Prealdent. 
Thia  focmTtla  la  not  without  ita  crltlca.  A* 
otM  eanmentator  pointed  out,  it  la  "hardly 
•oeaptabla  elnoe  it  would  baae  the  popular 
TOCa  OB  tbe  electoral  vote  rather  than  the 
other  way  around  " 

rOFTTLAB     PaETCXCNCE     ICNOteS 

What  doe*  all  thla  actually  mean?  After 
all,  no  matter  how  we  Juggle  the  Alabania 
▼Ota  totalB,  Kennedy  gtlll  won  an  overwhelm- 
ing alactoral  victory.  In  tenna  of  the  indl- 
Tldoal  Democratic  voters  in  Alattuna,  how- 
rrer,  it  meant  there  wae  no  way  for  them  to 
give  their  full  support  to  Kennedy— or.  for 
that  matter,  to  the  unpledged  electors 

T7nd«r  any  system  that  retains  either  the 
imlt  rule  or  the  electoral  vote,  there  is  the 
dlattnct  prospect  of  elevating  to  the  Presi- 
dency a  man  who.  in  reaUty,  la  not  the  choice 
of  a  majority  of  Americans  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  Justification  for  by-paaelng  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  strength  of  this  argument 
owea  lea*  to  history  than  It  does  to  the  harm- 
ful effecta  Ukely  to  reault  from  the  election 
of  a  candidate  who  laclcs  a  popular  mandate 
By  electing  the  President  directly  these  pit- 
fall* can  be  avoided  Prom  township  trustee 
to  oo«nty  clerk,  to  members  of  Congreae.  to 
goremor*  of  the  60  States,  each  person  has 
the  right  to  vote  directly  for  the  candidate  of 
hla  choice — except  in  the  election  of  the  moat 
Important  office  in  the  United  States,  the 
Presidency. 

The  final  answer  to  this  problem  lies  with 
the  American  public  Congress  will  act  only 
If  It  la  moved  by  the  popular  will  The  necee- 
aary  public  Interest  wLU  not  be  aroused,  how- 
ever, as  long  as  the  old  myths  surrounding 
the  electoral  system  persist. 

One  of  the  moet  popular  of  these  myths 
concern*  the  alleged  danger  direct  election 
would  pose  to  the  two-party  system.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  this  argument,  how- 
ever, la  that  one  Is  rarely  treated  to  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  how  direct  election 
would  actually  threaten  the  party  system. 
nu  BOI.S  or  MiNoarrr  paxtibs — kioconcxp- 
TioN  or  HisToar 

The  Idea  that  direct  popular  election 
would  unsettle  the  historic  role  of  the  major 
parUas  la  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
American  two-party  system  is  the  reault 
sotoly  o<  our  electoral  machinery  To  be  aoore 
■paelflc.  that  th*  need  to  win  a  majority  of 
electoral  wotea.  under  the  wlncer-take-all 
ayatam  at  tbe  State  level,  is  rei.ponslble  for 
the  praaant  supreniacy  of  tbe  Democratic 
and  Bepubllcan  parties  This  requirement.  It 
Is  contended,  has  forced  the  parties  to  "as- 
similate" new  and  competing  forcea.  thus 
acting  aa  a  deterrent  to  tbe  formation  of 
spUntar  psu^les.  TfaU  overlooks  the  fact  that 
any  aiactlon  machinery  requiring  a  majority 
vote  In  a  single  member  district  tends  to  dla- 
caurag*  minor  parties,  and  is  true  whether 
tba  majority  so  required  is  popular  or  elec- 
toraL 

Tbe  growth  of  national  political  pfu-ties, 
moat  blatorlaaa  agree,  was  a  pragmatic  devel- 
at.  Tb*  ftrst  appearance  of  formal  party 
-in  the  form  of  the  Jeffer- 
*onlaa  BapwbUcana  and  the  Pederallsta — waa 
a  Kwapn*!**  to  the  Inunedlate  Issues  growing 
out  of  tke  need  to  govern  a  new  nation.  To 
skptalM  it  otberwlse.  aa  some  have  done,  Is 
to  put  th*  cart  before  the  horse.  Could  the 
aleetarai  system  alone  maintain  the  two- 
partj  structure   Lf  a   third   party   developed 


strong  popular  support?  It  could  not;  nor 
shotUd  It.  Such  developments,  as  In  1880, 
1013,  1934  and  19M.  are  themselves  signs  of 
a  breakdown  tn  party  organization,  and  no 
artificial  mechanism — not  even  the  electoral 
college — can  sustain  a  political  framework 
that  Is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  sustenance  of  the  two-party  system  in 
America  is  nothing  less  than  American  so- 
ciety Itself,  Its  values,  customs,  psychology, 
and,   of  course.   Its   Institutions. 

MINOSTTT    CBOtrPS    WUX    PSOSPZa 

The  fact  Is  that  the  present  electoral  ar- 
rangement actually  enhances  the  prospect  of 
minor  parties.  Winning  electoral  votes  In 
certain  States  on  the  basis  of  Limited  sec- 
tional appeal  places  third  parties  In  an  ad- 
vantageous t>argalnlng  position.  For  example, 
anticipating  a  close  race  In  1M8,  a  group  of 
dissident  Democrata  broke  away  from  the 
national  party  and  fanned  the  short-lived 
States'  Bights  Party  Their  avowed  purpose. 
it  will  be  recalled,  was  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  a  majority  choice,  thus  throw- 
ing the  election  into  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves  where  they  could  exercise  the 
balance  of  power.  Exactly  how  cloae  they 
came  to  achieving  this  Is  Indicated  by  the 
fact,  as  was  noted  earlier,  that  a  popular 
vote  shift  In  Ohio  and  California  totalling 
only  13,500  votes  would  have  prevented  a 
IVum&n  victory  and,  at  the  same  time,  still 
have  denied  Oewey  the  necessary  electoral 
majority 

Hopefully  history  will  not  repeat  Itself 
and  1948  may  well  come  to  be  regarded  as 
an  aberration  brought  on  by  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  a  highly  controversial  Issue — 
civil  rights  Can  we  safely  assume,  however, 
that  such  issues  will  not  mark  our  political 
Ufe  in  the  future  The  answer  to  that  lies  In 
the  rioting  In  Watts  and  Harlem  and  the 
beiktlng  of  Negroes  In  Alabama. 

NOW,  MiNoarriss  ask  PBOTumaa 

Eventually,  any  discussion  of  the  possible 
effects  of  direct  election  on  the  party  system 
must  center  on  the  nature  of  Amerlcen  third 
parties.  Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  present  party  struc- 
ture, most  of  the  significant  third  parlies 
have  been  protest  movements.  These  parties 
were  organised  on  the  basis  of  Ideological 
issues  that  c<^uld  not  be  Immediately  Incor- 
porated Into  the  pragmatic  outlook  of  the  two 
national  parties.  In  the  psst.  therefore,  the 
question  of  electoral  prospects  has  not  In- 
tluenred  the  formation  uf  splinter  groups, 
and  It  Is  not  likely  to  do  so  under  direct  popu- 
lar election. 

T'he  destruction  of  the  two-party  system 
when  viewed  realistically,  and  In  the  light  of 
a  century  and  a  half  of  development.  Is  only 
a  very  remote  possibility  As  one  political 
Bclentlat  has  noted,  "The  two-party  habit  la 
so  entrenched  now  that  voters  tend  to  regard 
Bupptort  uf  a  nUnor  party  candld.iie  us  ttux>w- 
ing  their  vote  away.  ' 

A    RESPOKSX    TO    TH*    MUMOT    Vlrw — PtDCKAI. 

sTsrrsM  wovLo  stmvivx 
Annther  major  argument  that  Is  often 
raised  agilnst  direct  popular  election  Is  the 
claim  that  It  would  destroy  the  federal  sys- 
tem My  colleagfue.  Senator  K.irl  Mundt.  a 
longtime  champion  of  electi5ral  reform.  Is 
the  moet  vigorous  and  able  exponent  of  this 
view.  In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post, 
Senator  Mundt  explained 

"Were  the  President  to  be  elected  (by 

direct  election)  his  title  should  be  changed 
to  President  of  the  American  People,  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  People  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  would  no  longer  be  President 
of  the  United  States  because  the  federal  ele- 
ment of  the  union  of  States  would  have  been 
abandoned  In  favor  of  a  unitary  national 
State  " 

If  nothing  else,  however.  It  Is  hji  estab- 
lished fact  based  on  175  years  of  American 
history  that  the  President  Is  truly  tbe  rep- 


resentative Of  all  of  the  people.  He  1*  not. 
nor  was  he  Intended  to  be,  aa  Senator  Mundt 
Impllea,  a  sort  of  ■uper-govamor. 

The  Preamble  to  th*  CXinstltutton,  as  we 
all  know,  begins  "we  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union  .  .  ."  This  opening  phrase  reveals  to 
posterity  what  nvotlvated  the  American  peo- 
ple to  discard  the  Articles  of  the  Confedera- 
tion and  seek  a  new  form  of  government  by 
catling  a  constitutional  convention.  Their 
express  purpose  was  to  create  a  new  national 
state  In  place  of  a  loose  confederation. 

Bt'ProBTXBS    or    POPtJLAB    VOTK 

It  la  somewhat  ironic,  I  think,  that  the 
opponents  of  direct  popular  election  have 
often  used  the  Issue  of  political  feasibility 
as  an  explanation  for  not  considering  such 
a  proposal  seriously.  It  Is  Ironic  because  most 
of  the  sponaora  of  popular  vote  plans  have 
come  from  small  States.  The  roster  of  direct 
election  supporters  has  Included  Senators 
Linger  and  Burdlck  of  North  Dakota,  Sena- 
tor Norrls  of  Nebraska,  Senator  Chavez  of 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon,  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  of  Montana,  Senator  Aiken  of 
Vermont,  and  Senators  Smith  and  Muskle  of 
Maine,  to  name  only  a  few. 

In  terms  of  popular  support,  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  1985  when  the  Lodge- 
Ooeaett  proportional  plan  and  the  district 
plan  were  being  pressed  In  Congress,  the  late 
Senator  Imager  conducted  a  survey  of  public 
sentiment  In  North  Dakota.  He  discovered 
that  the  people  of  North  Dakota  favored  di- 
rect popular  election  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  8  to  1.  The  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce's  196«  referendum  on  elec- 
toral college  reform  once  again  revealed  that 
direct  election  waa  the  choice  of  the  people 
who  were  questioned.  A  Oallup  poll,  taken 
last  year,  gives  further  evidence  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Americans  would  en- 
dorse a  direct  popular  vote  plan.  A  poll  of 
btate  legislators,  conducted  by  Senator  Bur- 
dlck. revealed  that  almost  60  per  cent  of  the 
2.500  legislators  who  responded  favored  di- 
rect election. 

The  recent  endorsement  of  a  direct  popu- 
lar vote  plan  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Special  Commission  on  Electoral  Re- 
form has  strengthened  the  hand  of  direct 
election  supporters  tn  Congress.  It  has  re- 
awakened Interest  In  the  question  of  elec- 
toral reform,  providing  an  Impetus  which 
many  hope  will  lead  the  90th  Congress  to  act 
favorably  on  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  history  of  the  franchise  In  the  United 
States  Is  the  story  of  the  struggle  to  achieve 
universal  suffrage.  Today  such  obstacles  as 
religion,  property  requirements,  sex.  and  race 
have  been  overcome.  Today,  State  legislatures 
are  apportioned  so  aa  to  fully  represent  peo- 
ple. "One  man,  one  vote"  Is  the  law  of  the 
land — everywhere  but  In  the  election  of  the 
President. 

Direct  popular  election  would  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  smaller  States  in  the  election 
prixess  It  would  result  In  a  nationwide 
Presidential  election.  Candidates  would  have 
to  go  where  the  votes  are,  and  under  direct 
election,  that  would  mean  everywhere.  Under 
the  wlner-take-all  system,  the  small  States 
are  virtually  Ignored  during  the  campaign, 
particularly  In  the  closing  stages.  As  a  re- 
sult of  direct  election,  candidates  would  be 
concerned  not  only  with  winning  pluralities 
In  the  so-called  "crucial"  States,  but  also 
with  winning  rsspectable  vote  totals  In  tra- 
ditional one-party  States.  TTie  net  result 
would  be  a  greatly  Increased  and  better  in- 
formed electorate.  This  would  strengthen  the 
two-party  system  and  make  our  political  Ufe 
a  more  meaningful  experience  for  all  citizens 
Direct  popular  election  would  bring  with 
It  many  virtues.  It  would  substitute  clarity 
for  confusion,  decisiveness  for  danger,  and, 
most  Important,  popular  choice  for  political 
chance.  As  James  Madison  said,  "the  people 
at  large  .  .  .  was  the  fittest  In  lUelf."  Let  us 
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echo  Madison.  Let  us  put  our  trust  In  tbe 
people.  A  faith  In  the  average  American  Is  tbe 

cornerstone  of  our  democracy. 


MARINE  SCIENCE  AFFAIRS— A  YEAR 
OF  TRANSITION 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  In  March 
of  this  year,  the  Congress  received  the 
first  report  of  the  President  on  marine 
lesources  and  engineering  development. 

This  report  was  prepared  In  response 
to  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  of  1966,  passed  by 
the  89th  Congress,  which  firmly  estab- 
lishes the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to 
develop,  encourage,  and  maintain  a  co- 
ordinated comprehensive  and  long-range 
national  program  In  marine  science  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  to  assist  In  pro- 
tection of  health  and  property,  enhance- 
ment of  commerce,  transportation  and 
national  security,  rehabilitation  of  our 
commercial  fisheries,  and  increased  utili- 
zation of  these  and  other  resources" — 
PubUc  Law  89-454. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  act  which  gives  new  momentum 
to  our  marine  science  activities. 

The  President's  report  is  called  "Ma- 
rine Science  ACFairs — A  Year  of  Transi- 
tion." I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  the 
significance  of  this  document. 

This  report  Is  the  first  prepared  by  the 
new  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  E:ngineerlng  Development, 
chaired  by  Vice  President  Humphrey; 
outlines  potential  of  scientific  research 
and  resources  development  to  contribute 
to  our  national  goals;  sets  forth  and  in- 
terprets in  one  document  the  marine 
sciences  programs  and  proposed  budgets 
of  the  1 1  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies involved;  communicates  new  steps 
recommended  by  the  Council  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  accelerate  marine  science  activi- 
ties toward  objectives  laid  down  by  law; 
identifies  initial  priorities,  clarifies  agen- 
cy responsibilities,  and  outlines  means  by 
which  the  participating  agencies  are  co- 
operating, especially  where  programs 
cross  agency  lines;  reviews  ongoing  ac- 
tivities and  identifies  potential  benefits 
of  the  marine  environment  by  new  In- 
vestments of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  sector  of  activity. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  our  Federal 
program  of  marine  science  and  technol- 
ogy has  been  presented  In  such  a  sys- 
tematic and  lucid  manner.  In  defining 
budget  components  by  purpose  and  by 
agency,  the  Congress  will  be  greatly  aid- 
ed in  its  evaluation  of  the  President's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1968  appropria- 
tions. 

I  urge  my  associates  In  the  Congress  to 
study  the  contents  of  this  excellent  re- 
port. They  will  find  a  perspective,  as  the 
Vice  President  has  noted,  on  "how  a 
more  deliberate  study  and  use  of  our  ma- 
rine environment  may  make  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live."  And  they  will  find  Inspiration 
from  the  President's  m£ssage : 

The  depth  of  the  sea  is  a  new  environment 
for  man's  exploration  and  development,  Just 
as  crossing  the  West  waa  a  challenge  In  cen- 
turies past. 

We  shall  encounter  that  environment  with 
the  same   conviction   and   pioneering  spirit 


that  propelled  ships  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
World. 

We  shall  bring  to  the  challenge  of  the 
ocean  deptba — as  we  have  brought  to  the 
challenge  of  outer  space — a  determination 
to  work  with  all  nations  to  develop  the  seas 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ON  THE 
TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  2  weeks  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  vote  whether  to  allow  the 
Teacher  Corps  the  chance  it  deserves  to 
continue  Its  successful  program  In  the 
Nation's  slum  schools. 

At  this  moment  the  administration's 
request  for  a  $12.5  million  supplemental 
appropriation  is  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees. 

Congressional  supporters  of  this 
imaginative  and  Innovative  approsich  to 
solving  the  critical  problems  of  education 
In  disadvantaged  school  districts  have 
long  dted  the  widespread  support  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  among  educators. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Jonathan  Spivak  describes  the 
enthusiastic  reaction  to  the  Teacher 
Corps  of  several  teachers  and  principals 
who  have  worked  with  Teacher  Corps 
teams  In  their  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TkACHEE  Corps  Assignment:   StmvrvAL 
(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

Philadelphia. — Drop  Into  the  Pratt-Arnold 
Elementary  School  here  In  Negro  North  Phil- 
adelphia for  a  glimpse  Into  the  possible 
future  of  the  nation's  slum  schools. 

A  tiny  band  of  neophyte  teachers,  members 
of  the  beleaguered  National  Teacher  Corps, 
Is  learning  by  on-the-job  training  while  try- 
ing to  meet  the  special  needs  of  deprived 
children. 

In  one  classroom  big,  bespectacled  R,  Lan- 
phler  Howe  Jr,  tries  an  unconventional  ap- 
proach with  a  group  of  backward  fourth- 
graders.  To  encourage  self-expression,  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  Imagine  how  they'd  feel 
as  the  floor  of  a  house,  of  all  things.  "I'd  be 
angry  at  all  those  rats  walking  on  me!"  ex- 
claims one  youngster.  "I'd  be  scared  when 
everybody  goes  out!"  cries  another.  The  com- 
ments, Ulustrated  by  students'  drawings,  will 
eventually  be  made  Into  a  booklet.  "I  don't 
feel  I  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  sticking  to 
the  basic  reader,"  Bfr.  Howe  explains. 

Nearby,  Kenneth  Vernon,  a  as-year-old 
onetime  theology  student  with  a  talent  for 
art  and  a  brisk,  cheerful  maimer,  conducts  a 
painting  class.  Tbe  youngsters  dab  water- 
colors  on  pai>er  or  even  spread  flngerpalnts 
directly  on  their  desk  tops.  He  cocks  a  thumb 
and  forefinger  at  those  who  are  finished 
("Stick  'em  up,  stick  'em  up"),  and  kids 
with  painty  hands  troop  to  the  wash  basin. 
Pupils  and  school  officials  are  enthusiastic. 
"Before  the  Teacher  Corps,  It  was  impossible 
to  expand  art  Instruction  to  Include  the  lower 
grades,"  conunents  Matthew  Knowles,  the 
vice  principal. 

"TOtI   FHX    GOOD" 

In  Pontlac,  Mich.,  a  Teacher  Corps  team 
tries  a  fresh  solution  to  the  reading  problems 
of  older  students:  Letting  them  tutor  begin- 
ners. Oangllng  Junior  high  school  girls 
proudly  show  elementary  pupils  how  to 
recognize  words  and  pronounce  them.  The 
older  students  gain   self-esteem,   and   their 


supervisors  gain  satisfaction.  "This  Is  doing 
something  for  someone;  you  feel  good,"  de- 
clares corpsman  Richard  Caleal. 

Elsewhere  around  the  country,  the  year- 
old,  Government-sponsored  Teacher  Corps  Is 
seeking  other  new  solutions  to  the  national 
problem  of  training  more  and  better  teachers 
for  Impoverished  pupUs.  Its  volunteers,  lib- 
eral arts  graduates,  sign  up  for  two-year 
stints  that  combine  academic  Instruction  In  a 
university  (Temple  In  PhUadelphla  and 
Wayne  State  In  Detroit  are  Included)  with 
on-the-job  experience  In  a  nearby  public 
school.  The  corpemen  are  assigned  only  to 
urban  and  rural  slum  schools  that  are  short 
of  teachers  and  ask  for  aid. 

"It's  the  best  training  any  teacher  can 
have:  I'd  be  happy  to  hire  them  next  year," 
asserts  Mrs.  Jeanne  Tlllson,  a  Pontlac  school 
principal. 

But  this  local  enthusiasm  Is  misleading. 
Par  from  being  a  smashing  success,  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  in  dire  difficulties.  This 
newest  of  LBJ's  educational  uplift  endeavors 
Is  short  of  money,  beset  by  growing  pains, 
heartily  disliked  by  many  tradition-minded 
educators,  suspected  by  Southerners  as  an 
Instrument  of  integration,  and  attacked  by 
Congressmen  of  both  parties. 

The  legislators  worry  that  the  corps  will 
weaken  local  control  of  public  schools  and 
needlessly  expand  the  welfare  state.  Their  op- 
position has  already  stymied  expansion. 
Though  the  corps  was  originally  Intended  to 
make  a  substantial  dent  In  the  national 
teacher  shortage,  its  current  1,200  members 
could  hardly  handle  the  needs  of  Philadel- 
phia alone.  Soon,  Congress  could  kill  the  pro- 
gram entirely. 

Unless  the  lawmakers  approve  an  exten- 
sion, the  corps  will  die  July  1.  Even  sooner, 
up  to  $12.5  million  Is  being  sought  to  finance 
summer  training  projects  and  recruit  more 
volunteers.  Otherwise,  officials  say,  attrition 
would  take  a  disastrous  toll  by  June;  corps- 
men  would  drift  off  to  other  teaching  Jobs 
or  leave  the  profession  entirely.  "The  pro- 
gram doesn't  have  to  be  killed;  it  could  Just 
be  strangled  to  death,"  worries  one  propo- 
nent. 

The  time  bind  Is  Intensified  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee's  postponement  of 
a  decision  on  the  extra  money  i>ending  Con- 
gressional settlement  of  the  long-range  fu- 
ture of  the  corps.  This  crucial  vote,  deter- 
mining whether  the  corps  Is  continued  an- 
other two  years,  will  come  shortly  in  the 
House.  (The  more  liberal  Senate,  filled  vrtth 
Infiuentlal  Teacher  Corps  enthusiasts,  is  no 
obstacle  to  an  extension. ) 

The  President's  prestige  is  deeply  com- 
mitted; he  calls  the  corps  a  "symbol  of  new 
hope  for  America's  poor  children  and  their 
parents."  Intense  Administration  lobbying  is 
under  way,  Including  private  tete-a-tetes  on 
Capitol  Hill,  escorted  Congressional  tours  of 
Teacher  Corps  projects  and  testimonials 
from  satlsfiec*  school  folks. 

But  the  outcome  Is  uncertain.  The  corps  Is 
politically  vulnerable  because  Its  constitu- 
ency Is  smaU  and  scattered  through  only  a 
handful  of  Congressional  districts.  "It's  a 
good  issue  to  kick  the  President  on,"  laments 
one  Administration  strategist.  Moreover,  the 
brickbats  hurled  In  the  House  are  bipartisan. 
"This  is  the  kind  of  direct  Involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  schools  which  Is 
bad  news  In  principle,"  protests  one  Republi- 
can. "So  many  of  our  programs  are  patch- 
work ...  I  think  this  Is  applying  a  tour- 
niquet to  a  real  serious  Illness  of  the  inner 
cities,"  contends  Rep.  Edith  Green  of  Oregon, 
a  liberal  Democrat  who  usually  supports  Fed- 
eral education  programs  enthusiastically 

If  the  Impending  legislative  crisis  Is  not 
fatal,  corps  director  Richard  A.  Graham  fore- 
sees steady  growth.  He  wants  to  enroll  an  ad- 
ditional 2,500  Interns  this  summer,  followed 
by  3,000  next  year.  By  1970.  the  corps  could 
be  9.000  strong;  It  would  cost  $70  million  to 
$80  million  a  year  to  operate  and  would  place 
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I  tB  on*  out  of  wmy  four  tantr-clty 


"What  luM  %•  tasppam  la  a  ctiang*  of  at- 
Itltmtm  tvMKtf  tafitrlng  la  tba  alum  actaools. 
■««  M  »  }ato  <tf  attta  pnaOa*:  P«opl«  ^v« 
aart  taBT,  uftwi  a  fautiia.  of  alvm 
Mr.  OrmtkAoa.  And.  tndaed. 
many  corpaman  ataow  XhMX  tbslr 
taava  chanced.  In  Pontlac,  John 
a  aO-faar-oid  wbo  gaT*  up  a 
klChar-pajlnc  aalaa  job  with  VSS.  Rabbar  Co.. 
"I  would  hara  baen  &frakl  to  be  a 
In  tha  tnoar  city.  Bnt  they  are  nice 
mtla  klda:  thafa  aU  there  U  to  It." 

Taauhrai  Oorpa  ooaverta  tnalat  the  program'* 
greataat  potential  ilea  in  stimulating  needed 
rhatna  In  teacher  training  itaelf.  Thus,  even 
thoofh  tbe  alae  remains  small,  the  ultimate 
Impact  on  the  Axnerlcaa  education  system 
could  be  extensive 

"Tfca  |«ner«l  run  of  teacher  education  has 
not  raany  addreeaed  Itself  to  preparing  teach- 
afs  to  taach  kids  who  come  from  poor 
complains  V  S  BSducatlon  Commis- 
Baroid  Howe  IT  Educators  concede 
VbmX  eoirent  courses  often  attract  second- 
rat*  atodeata  and  substandard  faculty,  ex- 
pound outdated  doctrines,  provide  little 
practical  experience  and  slight  the  special 
naada  of  the  poor 

TKACUEB    ON    TV 

Baamhlng  for  a  aoluUon.  the  Teacher 
Covpa  tealnlng  inatltutlona  are  granted  wide 
aatoBomy  to  try  norel  approachea.  At  Wayne 
at*ta.  wbll*  a  portable  TV  camera  rolls,  a 
girl  votanteer  teats  her  teaching  techniques 
In  a  Uterary  dJacusalon  with  delinquent 
ninth-graders.  The  tape  Ls  promptly  played 
baok;  a  faculty  member  crltlclaes.  the  stu- 
dant  teacher  obaervas  her  own  methods  and 
maAiMdama  and  studies  the  puplla'  response 

Im  eontraat  with  conventional  training 
IMUfjaaia.  the  corps  attempts  to  Introduce 
atiMlaima  to  slum  conditions.  Volunteers  live 
with  tiM  poor,  study  urtMn  and  rural  soci- 
ology. aiMoelate  with  welfare  workers  and 
atvU  rlglita  leaders.  At  each  training  site,  the 
kttOQ  Is  taUored  to  the  aeeds  of  local 
Temple,  for  example.  Is  training 
aa  remedial  reading  specialists  at 
tba  talsb-achool  level.  The  reason:  Many  Na- 
groaa  in  Fblladelphia  high  achools  are  still 
struKliog  to  com  prebend  eiemantary  read- 
an. 

TTm  oorpa'  unique  emphaals  la  on  com- 
mtialty  uplift  endeavors  Volunteers  work 
lone  boars  to  demonatrate  that  the  achools 
can  mora  broadly  serve  the  social  needs  of 
alum  dwellers.  In  Pontlac.  corpemen  are 
organising  health  cllnlca  for  the  poor,  in  Um 
flngatna.  they  show  Dtsney  flims  to  students 
oo  SMiirdays;  in  Philadelphia,  they  help 
p«ar  temlUaa  obtain  public  welfare  aid.  "I 
da«t  kA0v  what  we'd  do  without  them, " 
tlanlraa  osm  aehool   administrator. 

Bard  ^aestkna  about  the  fledgling  corps 
must  still  be  answered,  however.  It  was 
tn  great  haste  last  summer,  mainly 
of  Congreaa'  delay  In  doling  out 
ftinda.  Almoat  SO  separate  university  projects 
w«n  started  in  less  than  two  months.  "It 
Insanity,  they  were  Just  plain  lucky 
of  the  things  didn't  blow  up."  contends 
OSM  project  director  Seemingly  senseleaa 
shifting  occurred  to  match  supply  and  de- 
mand. Interns  were  Introduced  to  tbe  soci- 
ology of  Syracuse's  slums — and  shipped  on 
to  Hawaii. 

At  tinaes  corpemen  have  claahed  with  regu- 
lar <  laaaiiwiiii  teachers  resentful  at  their  pres- 
anea.  The  volunteers,  who  will  receive  mas- 
tar's  dagreaa  when  their  two  years  are  up. 
are  not  all  dedicated  to  teaching  in  slum 
achools  (tbey  are  expected  but  not  compelled 
to  d«  so) .  A  recent  corps  survey  shows  that 
9%  dont  want  to  teach  at  all,  while  an  added 
Wk  are  nnwIlUng  to  work  tn  slum  schools. 
Tba  oorpamen's  liberal  pay  scales  provoke 
local  jHUoosy:  some  team  leaders  have  re- 
oalvad  aa  much  as  til. 000  or  113,000  a  year — 
mora   Mxux   principals. 


t^Ko^oMO  srancaoRS 

Originally  the  corps  committed  tbe  poUtl- 
eaj  error  of  dealing  directly  with  tbe  unlver- 
aitlea  b^ore  the  support  of  public  aehool 
people  waa  aolldted.  Tbe  overalght  stirred 
Buaplclona.  which  stm  linger,  that  the  corps 
Is  trying  to  undermine  the  established  edu- 
cation order.  "We  should  have  gone  to  the 
local  school  districts  flrst."  ooncedee  Charles 
Zellars,  who  tt^n  beaded  the  program  Pear 
that  Negro  corpamen  would  be  dispatched  to 
force  (acuity  Integration  at  Suuthera  schools 
was  unfounded  but  could  not  be  quashed. 
Alabama  refused  to  participate  at  all,  and 
several  other  states  were  slow. 

If  Congress  lets  the  Teacher  Corps  live, 
some  of  the  smaller  teams  are  to  be  enlarged, 
spreading  the  supervisory  talent  Yet  no  one 
knows  the  optimum  size  islx.  eight,  ten"*)  or 
even  the  proper  role  of  the  experienced  team 
leaders  Some  contend  that  Interns  need  only 
piart-tlme  direction  by  the  regular  school  ad- 
ministrators: others  envision  the  team  leader 
as  a  new  kind  of  link  between  universities 
and  the  public  schools. 

Corpsmen  who  are  considered  ready  be- 
fore their  two  years  are  up  wUl  be  encouraged 
to  take  regular  teaching  Jobs  next  fall.  The 
shortened  training  span  will  please  rural 
school  administrators  who  have  trouble  at- 
tracting college  graduates,  but  academic  ex- 
peru  worry  that  It  wlU  reduce  potentUl  long- 
range  benefits  of  the  training  program. 

Other  steps  will  be  taken  to  ease  adminis- 
trative problems,  and  soma  dimoilUes  will 
probably  diminish  as  public  understanding 
Increases  But  for  now  the  corps'  chief  o<3n- 
cem.  like  that  of  any  newborn,  U  simply 
survival 


VIETNAM 


Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  much 
has  been  said  and  will  be  said  about  the 
American  purpose  In  Vletiuim  I  happen 
to  be  oiie  of  those  who  believes  very 
strongly  that  a  great  deal  more  la  In- 
volved In  our  war  there  than  a  battle  for 
one  tiny  nation  Asia  today  and  certainly 
tomorrow  must  be  considered  in  the  same 
perspective  as  we  have  considered  Eu- 
rope for  so  mAny  years  The  course  Asia 
will  follow  could  very  well  be  detennlived 
by  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  magazine  Pace  contains  an  edi- 
torial in  Its  May  Issue  that  outlines  bet- 
ter than  I  ever  could  what  Is  at  stake  in 
this  war  I  commend  it  to  every  Member 
of  this  body  and  a^k  that  It  be  Inserted 
into  the  RccoRO. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

V'iCTNAM    ON    mx    RAIlua'S    SlOAS 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  rapidly  becoming  the 
moat  violently  discussed  conflict  in  history. 
Never  waa  a  war  fought  more  Immediately 
before  our  eyes  over  television.  Never  was 
there  more  confusion  tn  the  public  oilnd. 

In  all  the  torrent  of  argument  several  his- 
toric facta  seem  to  be  lost.  "Vet  they  are  basic 
to  our  understanding  not  only  of  what  has 
happened  but  of  what  our  course  must  be 

Pirst,  the  conflict  la  not  concerned  merely 
with  the  Vletnameaa  It  la  crucial  for  one 
billion  human  lives  in  Southeast  and  South 
Asia  A  visit  through  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand.  Malaysia.  Indonesia  and  on  to 
India  would  convince  any  American  with 
his  ears  open  that  the  stand  in  Vietnam 
radically  changed  the  mood  In  these  nations 
from  resignation  to  hope  Peking  no  longer 
represents  tbe  Inevitable  shape  of  human 
destiny 

Second,  this  war  Is  not  being  fought  by 
the  United  States  alone.  Thirty-eight  na- 
tions are  actively  engaged  In  the  support  of 
South    Vietnam     This   spontaneous   alliance 


represents  the  graateat  Aaian  eSort  to  pre- 
aarve  freedom,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Western  nations. 

Third,  despite  continuing  propaganda  to 
the  contrary,  this  war  Is  being  fought  by 
these  AUiaa  in  the  moat  humane,  careful, 
courteous  manner  ever  known.  Tbe  Allies 
bend  over  backwards  to  protect  civilians  by 
telegraphing  their  punchea.  Leaflets  are 
dropped  before  the  raids  to  warn  the  {Peo- 
ple. What  Is  destroyed  in  property  is  re- 
placed or  paid  for. 

Pourth,  In  Vietnam  an  audacious  experi- 
ment la  being  carried  out  to  "build  a  nation 
while  fighting  "  Vietnam  Is  a  scene  of  "rev- 
olutionary development"  It  la  an  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  society  from  the  rice  roots  up 

General  William  Westmoreland  calls  it  the 
"work  of  a  generatioa"  and  says  It  Is  the 
arst  time  In  history  that  men  engaged  in 
war  are  at  the  same  time  buUding  a  "new 
society." 

In  the  light  of  these  facta,  certain  uncom- 
fortable conclusions  should  face  America  and 
every  American  Pirst.  we  are  Involved  In,  and 
responsible  for,  the  future  of  one  billion 
Asians,  by  the  fact  that  we  are  fighting  In 
Vietnam,  and  by  the  way  we  are  fighting 
there  Second,  we  are  part  of  a  mutually  re- 
sponsible aUlance  of  free  nations,  pledged  to 
win  the  war.  Third,  we  have  already  made  u 
plain  that  America  Is  not  only  Interested  In 
winning  the  war  and  providing  military  secu- 
rity, but  also  In  helping  support  a  social. 
economic  and  political  revolution  which  will 
In  due  course  sustain  freedom  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  among  her  neighbors. 

There  is  one  more  conclusion  which  the 
honest  man  must  face  about  Vietnam  and 
Asia.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  war  Is  be- 
tween two  giant  powcn — Peking  and  Wash- 
ington. At  stake  Is  Asia.  The  nUlltary  struggle 
Is  not  ttM  vital  one.  The  AUles  have  already 
won  that,  if  they  do  not  pull  back.  The  real 
Issue  Is  not  between  those  who  want  to 
escalate  and  those  who  want  to  come  to 
terms 

The  fundamental  Issue  at  stake  Ls  whether 
America,  as  tbe  most  powerful  nation  among 
the  Allies,  poaaeaaea  the  greatneas  of  heart, 
the  tenacity  of  spirit  and  the  moral  stralgbt- 
nesa  to  give  what  Communism  has  failed  to 
give  to  nations — a  great  and  satisfying  pur- 
pose fur  living  as  well  as  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

Vietnam  could  stand  for  more  In  history 
than  the  courageous  spilling  of  the  blood  of 
many  races  In  defense  of  liberty,  more  than 
the  overthrowing  of  tyranny,  more  even  than 
a  start  in  answering  hunger,  disease  and 
poverty  We  can  alreculy  see  the  birth  of  a 
greater  hope  through  our  fighting  men.  The 
Vietnam  conflict  Is  demanding  a  modern  type 
nf  man  with  high  standards  and  new  motiva- 
tions It  Ls  demanding  a  commitment  of  the 
young  men  Involved  In  It  "They  will  return 
wiser  tn  the  ways  of  the  Bast  and  more 
mature  ettlaens  of  the  West,"  said  an  Ameri- 
can geiieral 

Vietnam  Is  a  hard  school  but  worthwhile 
If  It  marks  the  beginning  of  making  a  gen- 
eration grow  up  and  a  nation  rethink  Its 
values  and  purpoee  What  can  we  give  more 
than  money,  munitions,  machines  and  ma- 
terialism? Can  America  cope  with  the  spirit 
of  man?  Can  the  spirit  of  man  be  elevsied 
or  escalated  so  the  will  to  build  and  rebuild 
a  nation  becomes  a  national  purpose  and 
aim'' 

Vietnam  might  be  looked  on  as  a  testlnf? 
ground  If  we  can  do  It  for  Vietnam  we  can 
do  It  for  the  millions  of  Asia,  and  eventually 
for  Bed  China.  It  could  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  partnership  between  Asia  and  the  West 
that  would  pioneer  and  demonstrate  a  new 
concept  of  life,  liberty  and  leadership. 
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PEACE,  AND  THE  GOLD 
RESERVE 


Mr    HARTKE      Mr.  President,  amid 
the  continuing  International  discussions 


of  the  place  of  gold  In  the  Intematlonml 
monet&ry  economy,  there  Is  •  political 

factor  which  has  not  received  imicfa  at- 
tention. That  la  the  question  of  war  aa 
It  affects  the  flow  of  International  me- 
diums of  exchange.  J.  A.  Uvlngaton  baa 
cogently  diMussed  this  in  his  Washing- 
ton Post  column  of  May  5. 

'Dollar  reserves,"  says  Mr.  Livingston, 
"assume  peace,"  In  their  role  as  an  in- 
ternational medimn,  dollars  can  be 
quickly  converted  into  other  currency — 
they  are  more  flexible  than  gold  itself. 
But  what  would  happen  to  a  country's 
dollar  holdings  if  it  found  itself  opposed 
in  war  to  ourselves  or  an  ally?  It  is  this 
political  question,  with  the  possibility  of 
the  United  States  acting  in  such  a  case  to 
stop  payment  on  its  dollar  reserves. 
which  Mr.  Livingston  discusses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 
BusiNBBS    OxnxooK:    IM    Pkacx,    DoLuka    la 

BXTTEB    THAN    QOU) 

(By  J.  A.UvlngBU>n) 

Of  Philip  U  Of  Macedonia,  Plutarch  wrote: 
"Not  PhlUp,  but  PhUlp's  gold,  took  the  clttea 
of  Oreeoe," 

In  hla  autobiography.  RaUnondo  Monte- 
cuccoU,  an  Italian  military  strategist  and 
tactician  employed  by  the  Auatrlan  Hapa- 
burgs.  quotes  Lazarus  von  Schwendl.  a  18th 
century  Oerman  statesman:  "War  demands 
three  things — gold,  gold,  gold." 

And  British  dramatist  Oeorge  Peele,  whose 
career  overlapped  Shakespeare's  said:  "Oold 
is  the  glue,  sinews  and  strength  of  war." 

Thoee  sentiments  are  not  lost  on  modern 
statesmen,  such  aa  President  Charles  da 
Oaulle.  who  refuses  to  hold  dollars  as  a  slg- 
niflcant  portion  of  the  Bank  of  France's 
monetary  reserves.  In  this,  he's  acting  as  a 
head  of  stste  with  emphasis  on  political 
rather  than  economic  contingencies.  It  puts 
Mm  at  odds  with  the  United  States  on  Inter- 
national monetary  reform. 

To  economists,  gold  Is  a  monetary  reserve — 
"swing  money."  In  one  year,  a  nation  will  run 
a  balance-of-paymenta  defldt.  Oold  pays  tbe 
defldt.  And,  aa  foreign  trade  grows,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  swings  and  the  greater  the 
need  for  reserves. 

In  the  p>oetwar  years,  dollars  have  served 
as  swing  money  along  with  gold.  They  possess 
an  advantage  over  gold.  They  earn  Interest. 

Like  gold,  they  can  be  converted  quickly 
into  another  currency  such  aa  French  francs, 
Oerman  marks,  Canadian  dollars  or  Japanese 
yen.  And  there's  no  worry  abotrt  storage  or 
Insurance,  or  availability. 

Dollar  reserves  assume  peace.  But  a  states- 
man must  bear  In  the  bade  of  hla  mind 
the  poaalblllty  of  war.  Then  dollars  might  not 
be  as  good  as  gold. 

Suppose  a  country  holding  dollars  became 
involved  in  a  war  against  a  UJ3.  ally.  Would 
the  United  States  stop  payment  on  Its  dollar 
reserves,  whether  held  as  a  depcwlt  with  a 
U  S  commercial  Ijank  or  Invested  In  Treasury 
securities? 

"AU  Is  fair  In  love  and  war."  The  war 
reserve  would  fall  of  Its  purpose.  It  would  not 
he  free  to  pay  for  shipping,  buy  munlUons  or 
Import  food.  It  wouldn't  "swing."  It  would  ba 
subject  to  the  yea  or  nea  of  foreign  power. 
A  war  chest  of  dollars  might  lose  sovereignty 
If  the  sovereign  were  on  the  antl- American 
side  of  a  war. 

This  Is  one  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Euro-dollar  market.  A  business  firm  or 
government  having  a  dollar  deposit  In  tbe 
Chase  Manhattan  or  Morgan  Ouaranty  Trust 
or  some  other  American  bank,  knows  that  in 
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tUn*  of  atnas  the  United  States  Treasury 
could  block  payment. 

But  by  placing  dollars  on  depoalt  with 
the  Barclay's  Bank  in  Tengii.«.t  at  the  Dres- 
dener  Bank  tn  Weak  GtaRnany,  an  Intermedi- 
ary ia  poaad  twiwai  th«  owner  of  the  de- 
poaK  and  tbe  U.a.  gDvernment^ 

Tbe  U.&  goT«mment  has  no  direct  way  <rf 
Icnowlng  who  ovas  Kuro-doUars.  It  would 
requliw  an  extomiTe  tnventory  to  pinpoint 
bolder*— tiicnd  or  enemy. 

Since  KtataBaacn  bave  to  be  prepared  for 
all  coBtlngeDctas  (a  friend  today  may  be  an 
opponent  tomozrov)  they  have  become  more 
and  mora  cbary  about  increasing  their  swing- 
money  doUaa. 

They  reoognlae  that  the  United  States  Is 
rich  and  powerful;  that  the  dollar  is  the 
strongest  monetary  unit  In  the  world. 

But  tbe  United  States  Is  at  war  In  Vietnam. 
Its  balance-of-paym«nt8  deficit  persists 
along  wltb  tta  gold  drain. 

Sanctions  against  dollar  holdings  of  central 
banks  are  Improbable.  But  an  improbability 
Is  always — to  a  statesman — a  possibility. 


THB       SUCCB88       OP       ECX>NOMIC 
OPPCMlTUNmr   ACT   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
final  analysis,  there  is  but  one  way  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  a  program 
siKh  as  the  war  on  poverty,  and  that  is 
by  listening  to  those  who  know  its  con- 
tributions firsthand. 

We  are  all  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  endless  number  of  secondhand  and 
thirdhand  accounts  of  the  program's  in- 
effectiveness. For  the  sake  of  simple 
fairness,  I  believe  we  have  an  obligation 
to  listen  to  those  who  have  new  hope 
as  a  result  of  the  various  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  programs  as  well  as  to 
those  tired  litanies  of  mismanagement 
and  failure  so  frequently  recited  in  cer- 
tain publications. 

Mr.  President,  many  Mlnnesotans  have 
recently  corresponded  with  me  relating 
the  ways  In  which  the  helping  hand  en- 
visioned by  this  legislation  was  extended 
to  them.  I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  would  find 
their  observations  enlightening. 

I  am.  therefore,  requesting  unanimous 
consent  that  a  small  number  of  these  let- 
ters be  reprinted  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  Because  we  live  In  a  so- 
ciety where  affluence  is  a  measure  of 
goodness,  to  be  poor  is  a  sin.  Accord - 
tngly,  I  am  also  asking  that  the  signa- 
tures on  these  letters  not  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aran,  11,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  Moitoale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaaKington,  DXJ. 

Dkaa  Sia:I  am  writing  asking  your  support 
on  tba  War  on  Poverty.  It  has  helped  me 
very  much  to  gain  work  experience  and  self 
re^>act.  It  baa  brought  me  out  al  mj  shell 
of  self  pity  Into  a  new  world  of  hope,  to  make 
a  new  and  better  life  for  my  children  and 
myself. 

My  chUdren  are  making  plans  for  a  better 
future  thru  education. 

I  am  planning  to  go  to  the  college  of  so- 
ciology which  waa  beyond  my  wildest  dreams. 
Just  being  a  social  work  aide  with  Project 
Enable  baa  balped  me  to  see  what  the  War 
on  Povar^  baa  done  to  help  so  many,  many 
people  feel  Ilka  biuaan  beings  again.  We  need 
more  funds  Vo  be  able  to  continue  our  pro- 
grams and  to  be  able  to  reach  many  more. 
Tbla  War  on  Poverty  baa  Just  begun.  We 


can't  stop  noiw  as  it  would  be  a  Me  letdown 
to  many  people  wltb  hopes  rising  blgb. 
So  am  hc^jlng  my  plea  wUl  be  heard. 
Thank  you. 


Apan.  4,  ISM?. 
Senator  Waltzb  MoNnAi.B. 

Deak  8i«:  The  Antl-Porerty  Program  have 
help  me.  Provided  me  with  employment,  more 
education,  health  and  family  planning,  read- 
ing resource  for  my  children.  Head  Start  for 
my  children.  Medicare,  Alert  for  my  mother 
and  Dad.  Job,  training  for  my  children  who 
had  to  drop  out  school.  A  Batter  place  to  live 
This  Program  has  help  So  many  people  that 
are  poor  like  myself. 

Please  support  these: 

Community  Action  Program. 

The  Anti-Poverty  Program. 

Economic  Opportunity  Program. 
Thank  you. 


AFan.  8,  1967. 

Honorable  Sematoe  Moitdale:  I  am  the 
mother  of  five  children.  We  had  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  several  of  the  com- 
munity action  programs  and  think  they  are 
just  great, 

I  feel  they  enlightened  as  weU  as  benefited 
us  greatly.  With  the  educational  and  job 
training  programs  we  can  now  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  confidence. 

I  hope   you  will  give  full  supijort  to  the 
War  On  Poverty  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Aran.  11,  1967. 

Deax  Senator  Walter  Monoale:  My  wife 
and  I  are  writing  to  you  in  regards  to  your 
Citizens  Center  Service.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  continue  this  vital  program. 

We  have  a  family  of  6  children  and  have 
been  helped  greatly  by  the  actions  of  the 
Mpls.  South  Side  Citizens  Center. 

I  have  been  sick  with  a  type  of  illness, 
which  up  until  now  the  doctors  have  not 
been  able  to  give  a  definite  reason  for.  I  have 
lost  many  Jobs  In  the  last  14  years  because  of 
this  Illness. 

Now  at  long  last  my  wife  and  I  are  be- 
ginning to  see  some  answer  to  our  situation. 
This  has  come  about  mainly  because  ot  the 
coordinating  actions  of  the  Center. 

They  have  sent  a  honae  management  aid 
Into  otir  home  to  help  my  wife  and  I  get 
through  this  difficult  period. 

Above  all  they  have  brought  together  the 
doctors  at  Oen.  Hoap..  the  Relief  Dept,  the 
marriage  consulting  service  and  aU  the  var- 
ious departments  concerned,  to  find  a  defi- 
nite answer  to  the  many  problems  conoem- 
Ing  our  sltuatlcui. 

The  above  mentioned  depts.,  all  have  a  very 
poor  way  of  working  together,  to  solve  prob- 
lems such  as  ours. 

The  Citizens  Center  has  brought  them  to- 
gether in  time  to  save  our  marriage  and  our 
family  from  what  has  seemed  like  a  hopeless 
situation. 

Sincerely  yours. 


ArXh.  13,  1967. 
Senator  Waltee  Monoale, 
U^.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Benatxm  Walter  Momdale:  I  am 
writing  to  request  your  support  of  the  Anti- 
poverty  blU.  I  cannot  emphasis  strongly 
enough  the  need  for  funds  being  put  into  this 
program.  Tbe  criticisms  made  about  the  pro- 
gram are  obviously  made  by  persons  who 
have  not  had  the  experience  of  beli%  poverty 
stricken. 

To  give  you  a  little  bit  about  my  back- 
ground. I  was  originally  a  redplaoat  of  A.FJ).C. 
After  taking  advantage  of  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  under  the  Anti-poverty  Pro- 
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(run.  I  am  now  employed  and  earning  my 
own  llTlng.  which  la  an  accompllahmen:  with- 
in Itaalf:  but  peraonally.  I  fe«l  that  my  real 
•ooompllAhment  U  the  real  sense  of  pride  I 
hAV«  knowing  that  t  am  no  longer  a  recipient 
of  Federal  and  State  funds,  but  am  now  pay- 
ing taxes  to  support  such  progranvs  as  the 
Anti-poverty  bill  In  my  case,  I  dont  feel  it 
la  enough  Just  to  say  I  am  grateful  for  the 
ATallabUlty  of  such  a  program,  therefore.  I 
am  mafcing  this  appeal  to  you  to  support  the 
bill. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Apkil  12,  1967 
Senator  Waltxs  Mo.soai.<. 
VJS.  Senate. 
Wmahington.  D.C. 

DCAS  Sot  So  many  times  a  person  hears 
only  about  the  mistakes  a  new  orgamzaclon 
mAkee.  1  would  like  Ui  tell  you  how  the  Antl- 
Foverty  program  has  helped  me  to  become 
■elf-aupporting 

I  le*med  about  the  proi^ram  from  my 
A.F.D.C.  worker  In  October  of  196fl.  at  which 
time  I  applied  for  a  job  December  of  1966,  I 
waa  hired  by  the  Eastslde  Cltlzea's  Com- 
munity Center,  part-time  as  a  Humemanage- 
ment  Aide.  Since  that  time,  I  have  used  many 
ot  the  services  provided  by  the  Centers,  both 
peraonally  and  In  helping  others. 

On  April  3.  of  this  year,  I  was  up-graded  to 
the  ftill-tlme  position  of  Assistant  Admln- 
latr»tor,  which  enables  me  to  be  self-support- 
ing and  no  longer  need  A  P  D  C  assistance 
for  my  2  4  yr    old  daughter  or  myself 

Tbla  program  has   been   very   good   to  me 
I  hope  that  you  will  see  the  need  to  keep  all 
Of  the  C.A.P  programs  going. 
Sincerely. 


April   19.  1967 
Hon.  Wai.tc>  Mo.no.\le, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkm  M«  Senator  I  feel  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty, that  has  been  in  effect,  has  helped  this 
country  a  great  deal  I  believe  there  should 
be  ftn  Increase  in  appropriations 

I  know  of  the  Maternal  and  Infant  Care 
Clinic,  and  I  am  taking  my  child  to  the  Well 
ClUld  Clinic.  The  care  and  concern,  shown 
by  the  people  working  there.  Is  marvelous 
If  it  wasn't  for  the  help  they  give,  I  don  t 
think  the  patients  would  return  and  tell 
their  friends  about  them  I  an  thankful  there 
are  grants  of  this  nature,  their  purpose  is 
wonderful, 

Ple*ae  help  the  War  on  Poverty  by  voting 
for,  and  supporting  President  Johnson's  Antl- 
Porerty  BUI  and  the  Message  he  presented  to 
Congreea. 

Thank-you  for  your  support. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Apmn.  24.  1967 
HoNOBABLS  Sen.ator  MoNDAi.e  To  regards 
to  the  cut  In  the  federal  programa.  I  oannot 
express  or  stress  enough  the  need  for  these 
programs.  Due  to  so  many  of  these  programs. 
I  have  seen  people  in  our  community  become 
Involved,  thejf  learned  how  to  communicate. 
they  becameemployed  and  were  taken  off  of 
welfare  and  most  of  all,  they  are  finally 
caring  what  happens  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  others  also,  yes  there  has  been  a  change 
becAtise  we  have  had  federal  program,  but 
we  absolutely  cannot  afford  cuts,  or  can  we 
afford  to  lose  different  programs  I  ask  your 
support,  not  for  myself,  but  for  others  who 
so  desperately  need  It  and  want  It.  Lets  flght 
tha  war  on  poverty  together  The  rewards 
will  b«  great,  not  now,  but  In  the  future 
Where  wUl  America  be  In  another  hundred 
years  If  we  don't  help,  understand  and  give 
everyone  a  chance  now. 
Sincerely, 


Apru.  17.   1967. 
Senator  Walter  Mondalr, 
V  S   Senate  Building. 
Wastitngton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mondale  I  would  urge  you 
to  support  the  War  on  Poverty  programs  by 
whatever  means  are  at  your  disposal,  par- 
ucularly  by  voting  for  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  Community  Action  Programs 

While  much  reflmng  and  constant  re-eval- 
uatlon  needs  to  be  done  In  all  phases  of  the 
programs.  It  la  Imperative  that  funds  are  not 
cut  oti  at  this  point  Many  projects  are  Just 
beginning  to  form  roots  Into  their  commu- 
nities imd  although  filling  a  great  need. 
would  be  incapable  at  this  time  of  finding 
sufficient  financial  support  from  outside 
sources 

I  think  especially  of  our  neighborhood  Citi- 
zens Community  Center  in  Southeast  Min- 
neapolis Perhaps  their  mcjst  outstanding 
contribution  to  date  has  been  the  hiring  of 
low  Income  persons  and  women  on  AFDC 
The  persons  so  employed  have  literally  taken 
on  a  new  life  They  are  able  to  provide  addi- 
tional family  Income  and  be  of  service  to 
their  community  at  the  same  time  and  In  so 
doing  ftnd  new  value  In  themselves  as  human 
beings  If  their  salaries  were  cut  It  would  be 
an  undescnbable  loss  to  our  whole  commu- 
nity It  Is  the  few  thousands  spent  here  and 
multiplied  many  times  throughout  the  city 
and  nation  which  will  enable  the  C  immunity 
Action  Program  U>  be  a  vital  force  In  com- 
munity reformulation,  so  necessary  for  our 
Cities  to  become  the  exciting  sources  of  hu- 
man creativity  we  Invlslon  I  am  sure  you 
win  do  all  you  can  to  continue  their  support. 
Sincerely. 


TRIBUTE  TO  1ST  SOT    S.\M  K 
SOLOMON 

Mr.  mOUYE  Mr  President.  Hawaii 
1.S  proud  of  its  many  flghtlngmen  In 
Vietnam,  and  we  are  especially  proud 
of  our  own  25th  Infantry  Division 

One  of  the  brave  members  of  that 
division  was  1st  Sgt  Sam  K.  Solomon 
of  Kohala,  Hawaii,  who  was  killed  in 
action  November  3,  1966,  by  a  sniper. 

But  big  Sam  Solomon  is  not  forgotten. 
The  story  of  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
mt^'mory  was  written  by  Mr  Al  Chang  of 
the  A.ssoclated  Press  and  published  in  the 
Honolulu  SUr-Bulletin  of  May  3.   1967. 

If  there  are  no  objections.  I  re.spect- 
fully  request  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Honolulu    Star-Bulletin.    May   3. 

19671 

Memorul  to  Isle  Soldier     No  GI  Can   Pill 

This   Helmet 

I  By  Al  Chang  I 

Ctj  Chi.  Vietnam  —In  the  corner  of  the 
orderly  room  of  "Charley"  company  1st  bat- 
talion. 27th  Wolfhounds,  there  Is  a  shiny  hel- 
met liner  emblazoned  with  the  stripes  of  a 
first  sergeant,  the  Wolfhound  crest  and  the 
taro  leaf  patch  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division 

Newcomers  are  warned  forcefully  not  to 
touch  It 

Then  when  they  are  ftlled  In  on  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  Wolfhounds,  they  are 
t<.>ld  what   the  helmet   Uner  means 

It  belonged  ui  Sam  K  Solomon,  a  tall, 
tough  s<:>ldler  from  Kohala.  Hawaii  He  left  It 
In  the  orderly  room  last  November  when  he 
went  Into  the  field  with  "Charley"  company 
at  the  start  of  Operation  Attleboro 

On  November  3  the  outfit  was  In  heavy 
action,  and  Solomon  moved  out  alone  eight 
times    Into    the    dense    buah    to    bring    back 


wounded  men.  Then,  halting  for  a  breather, 
the  big  first  sergeant  was  shot  and  killed  by 
a  sniper. 

"He  was  one  of  my  finest  soldiers,"  said 
Major  General  Pred  C.  Weyand.  who  was  com- 
manding general  of  the  25th  at  that  time 
"He  dldnt  have  to  come  to  Vietnam  because 
he  was  the  lone  survivor  In  his  family,  but  he 
volunteered  to  be  with  his  men.  His  death 
was  a  most  tragic  loss  to  our  country." 

After  Solomon  died,  the  men  of  his  unit 
made  sure  the  helmet  Uner  stayed  where  he 
left  It  as  a  memorial  to  the  man  they  con- 
sider "the  first  soldier  of  the  Wolfhounds" 
It  Is  shtned  carefully  every  day, 

"I  had  been  in  the  company  only  four 
months  when  he  was  killed."  said  Sergeant 
George  R  Tabor  of  Chicago.  Illinois,  the  com- 
pany clerk  "During  that  time  I  got  to  know 
him  well  When  he  was  killed.  I  was  really 
hit  hard  It  was  like  losing  a  father.  He  was 
the  type  that  If  you  were  In  danger  and  hit.  he 
would  come  out  after  you  and  he  did. 

"That  helmet  In  the  corner  of  this  orderly 
room  Is  for  him.  and,  like  everyone  else.  I'll 
see  to  It  that  It  will  remain  there  and  we'll 
all  keep  It  shining  " 

When  Solomon  was  killed.  Charles  J.  Buck- 
ley of  Bryan,  Texas,  took  over  as  "C"  com- 
pany's lop  kick  He  shares  the  feeling  for  the 
almost  legendary  Solomon 

When  I  came  Into  this  company  and  heard 
ab«jut  his  feau  and  saw  his  helmet  Uner  In 
one  corner  of  my  orderly  room,  I  got  a  great 
feeling  of  respect  for  this  man."  Buckley  said 

"Nobody  Is  going  to  be  allowed  to  touch 
that  helmet,  "  he  went  on  "It's  a  living  me- 
morial to  a  fine  and  great  soldier  It's  a  re- 
minder of  the  courageous  acts  of  our  first 
sergeant  When  I  leave,  I'll  pass  that  word 
along  to  my  replacement 

"Since  I  took  his  place,  a  couple  of  people 
tried  to  manhandle  the  helmet,  not  know- 
ing what  U  meant   They  nearly  got  shot" 

Solomon  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  tough 
sergeant  when  new  men  Joined  his  unit,  but 
he  made  soldiers  out  of  them  and  they  came 
U)  respect  and  love  him  His  service  now  h;is 
become  legendary  and  the  shiny  helmet  liner 
serves  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  man  and 
his  deeds. 

""We  have  12  people  left  In  the  company 
who  knew  Solomon  when  he  was  first  ser- 
geant. '  said  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  L  Col- 
dren  of  Hughes.  Arkansas,  company  execu- 
tive officer  ""When  new  men  arrive  they  are 
told  of  the  traditions  of  the  Wolfhounds,  and 
the   helmet   Is  shown   to   them. 

"It  has  become  a  symbol  No  one  can  fill 
that  helmet   " 
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GARY'S   MAJ.   MARION   McPHERSON 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  Increasing 
recognition  is  being  given  to  the  con- 
tributions made  to  community  life  by 
VTSTA  volunteers.  Reports  about  the 
services  which  these  often  selfless  indi- 
viduals render  are  becoming  more  com- 
mon and  receiving  more  publicity. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  one  such  volunteer,  re- 
tired MaJ.  Marlon  McPherson,  who  is  a 
res'dent  of  Gary,  Ind.  After  completing 
a  distinguished  career  of  20  years  In  the 
US  Army.  Major  McPherson  undertook 
tlie  equally  challenging  and  necessary 
task  of  helping  the  poor.  For  18  months 
he  served  VISTA  In  Georgia  and  Illinois, 
and  now  once  more  has  retired  to  his 
family  home  in  Gary. 

Recently  a  very  interesting  article 
written  by  Derwood  Haines,  describing 
the  ersonal  experiences  of  "Major  Mac  ' 
as  a  volunteer,  appeared  In  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune  Because  this  story  so  well 
illustrates  how  an  Interest  in  people  can 


become  a  highly  priaed  and  valuable 
weapon  in  motivating  thoee  less  tor- 
tunate  than  ourselves,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Recoid  at  the  conclusion  at  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Gabt's  Major  Mac — 'VrrrRAN  or  Two  Kinds 
or  Wastau 

(By  Derwood  Haines) 

Fighting  some  kind  of  a  war  la  old  bat 
to  Marlon  McPbcraon  by  now. 
After  30  yean  that  Included  World  War 

II  and  the  Korean  oonfUct.  McPherson  re- 
tired from  the  D.8.  Army  wltb  the  rank  of 
major. 

Then  he  Immediately  joined  the  nation  "to 
fight  against  poverty  by  becoming  a  "Vol- 
i.nteer  In  Service  to  America  (VISTA). 

"VTSTA."  says  the  ex-Army  major,  "is  a 
very  necessary  program — really  the  only  pro- 
gram that  Is  getting  down  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  reaching  the  poor  people  as 
Individuals." 

He  worked  as  Tolunteer  for  the  Office  at 
Economic  Opportunity  affiliate  for  18 
months  before  resigning  and  returning  here 
to  Uve. 

But  McPherson,  now  B9,  continues  his 
role  In  the  fight  to  help  the  poor.  He  has 
agreed  to  work  with  a  local  welfare  service 
agency. 

This  line  of  work  comes  naturally  to  Mc- 
Pherson who  says: 

"Pew  people  are  poor  because  they  are 
l.izy.  TTie  poor  work  liarder  than  anyone 
el.se  Just  trying  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gnher." 

"What  VISTA  Is  trying  to  do."  he  adds.  "Is 
get  the  poor  together — Involved  with  each 
other." 

McPherson,  a  PYoebel  graduate,  joined 
VISTA  at  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1965.  He 
"K'as  immediately  assigned  to  Gainesville.  Oa. 

Later  he  was  trained  as  a  'VI8TA  leader 
a.'.d  this  time  requested  an  assignment  In 
the  Midwest. 

"The  South,"  he  says  when  commenting 
on  the  request,  "has  shown  that  It  can  take 
care  of  Itself.  I'm  annoyed  with  the  North's 
failure  to  meet  integration  problems  face  to 
face," 

In  compliance  with  the  assignment  re- 
quest. McPherson  was  sent  to  East  St.  Loula, 

III  ,  a  city  of  80,000  which  this  VISTA  volun- 
teer considered  "worse  than  Mississippi." 

Negroes,  he  related,  dldnt  have  adequate 
playgrounds.  There  were  no  job  or  recrea- 
tional facilities  to  keep  Negro  juveniles  off 
the  streets. 

'"This  was  the  promised  land  the  colored 
man  came  to.  but  the  promise  hasn't  been 
kept."  McPherson  asserts. 

He  disclosed  that  soon  after  going  to  the 
Illinois  city,  residents  told  him  they  dldnt 
w.int  Negroes. 

To  back  up  the  claim,  the  VISTA  head- 
quarters In  an  all-white  neighborhood  was 
burned  to  the  ground. 

Working  quleUy — through  the  city's  anti- 
poverty  workers — McPherson  led  a  re-buUd- 
ing  program  and  staffed  the  new  center  with 
a  carefully  selected  integrated  staff. 

The  new  center  Included  recreation  and 
education  acUvltles  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

Prom  there.  "Major  Mae."  as  the  "VISTA 
leader  became  known,  went  on  to  set  up  a  job 
training  program  for  children  not  old  enough 
for  the  high  school-oriented  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

"VISTA  doesnt  replace  the  local  pro- 
grams." he  explained.  "It  works  with  them." 

McPherson,  who  lived  among  the  poor  in 
Eist  St.  Louis,  finds  reason  for  optimism 
there. 

"The  people  worked  together  to  rebuild 
the  centers.  When  that  (working  together) 
happens,  there  is  no  need  to  demonstrate," 
he  comments. 


A  aeooDd  oentcc  was  bum«d  by  Negro 
JUTwnllM  too  young  to  be  »Uawad  to  attend 
a  daaat  at  tta  VXBTA  oantar. 

White  wotkUic  wltti  tbe  poor  In  the  lUiitota 
city.  McPbKBQO  dtdn't  find  it  at  aU  atranga 
to  tM  topskla  patclilng  a  leaky  roof  for  a  poor 
realdiBat  or  balng  in  tlw  Utcben  jprepartng  a 
faroilts  tflah. 

"The  ladles  in  East  St.  Louis  and  I  would 
Tl*  for  t2ie  «•>«»«»««»  to  ataow  off  our  favorite 
dlabeo."  b»  retetes.  "I  wouU  slip  in  hlnta 
about  ourcful  budgatlag  and  planning." 

Bcsidea  being  a  eeok,  carpenter  and  aoldier, 
McFharsaB  hMM  also  worksd  as  a  steelworker, 
upholsterer,  mcclianle  and  railroad  num. 

He  Is  stUl  hlgbly  competent  as  an  up- 
iiolstercr  and  relates  that  this  ability  came 
in  tkandy  as  tie  went  about  furnishing  the 
Bast  St.  Louis  VISTA  center  and  his  Uving 
quarters.  So  <Ud  the  carpentry  ability. 

An  old  ■eying  goes  that  "necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention." 

And,  ao  it  was  with  McPherson,  in  a  sense. 

In  order  to  go  to  college,  b«  worked  on  a 
railroad. 

It  was  a  butler's  job  when  the  depression 
left  him  short  of  necessary  credits  for  a  law 
degree  after  studying  at  Suffolk  Law  School 
in  Boston. 

It  was  in  these  years  that  "Major  Mac" 
picked  up  the  Boston  accent  that  adds  so 
much  to  a  pleasantly  candid  disposition. 

In  1942,  McPherson  was  drafted  into  the 
Army  and  stayed  there  for  20  years  before 
retiring  in  1962  and  going  back  to  college 
for  a  degree  In  Rusaisxi. 

That  Is  one  of  four  languages  Major  Mac 
speaks  fiuently  today.  The  others  are  Ger- 
man. French  and  ^sanish.  To  the  untrained 
ear  of  ttiis  reporter  McPhenon's  Japanese  also 
sounded  fluent,  but  tbe  ex  soldier  denies  that 
It  is. 

McPherson  was  bom  in  Louisiana  and 
caote  liere  at  age  10.  Before  going  to  Boston, 
be  attended  Crane  College  in  Chicago. 

Recalling  his  VISTA  experiences  and  talk- 
ing about  future  fights  against  poverty.  Mc- 
Pherson comments: 

"You  don't  get  a  lot  of  returns.  But  every 
so  often  there  is  the  satlafaction  of  helping — 
of  seeing  someone  you  helped  make  the 
grade." 


ISAAC  DON  UBVINE  WRITES  ON 
WJJErmAU  AND  KB.J. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  several  Maryland  con- 
stituents. I  have  been  asked  to  read  into 
the  Rxcou  a  kifeer  to  the  edltco-  ot  the 
Washington  Post  tfaftt  appeared  over  the 
name  of  Isaac  Don  Le'vlne. 

Mr.  Levlne'B  letter  comes  In  response 
to  a  column  by  Walter  Llppmann  which 
labeled  I^rndon  Johnson  as  a  "Demo- 
cratic President  who  has  proved  that  he 
cannot  make  peace." 

Mr.  Levlne  argues  vigorously  that  by 
his  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  prove  himself  a  Demo- 
cratic President  capable  of  making  a 
peace  more  lasting  than  that  of  either 
1919  or  1945. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Levlne's  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  of  May  5  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcosd.  as  follows: 

On  LiFPUANir,  Wak 

In  needling  Lyndon  Johnson  {in  your  is- 
sue of  April  18)  as  "a  Democratic  President 
who  has  proved  that  he  cannot  make  p>eace," 
Walter  Llppmann  1mm-  projected  Johnson's 
peace  ^orts  against  tbe  achievements  in 
this  field  of  his  two  illustrious  predecessors, 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  At 


the  same  time,  be  l>as  sharply  raised  the 
question  of  Hanoi's  war  alms.  Both  points 
eaU  for  elucidation. 

Now  Llppmann  was  at  Wilson's  aide  in 
Veraallles  and  no  one  among  our  living  ob- 
servers of  that  dynamite-loaded  peace  is 
better  qualified  than  he  to  attest  that  Wilson 
proved  that  he  could  make  peace,  the  kind  of 
peace  which  guaranteed  the  futiu-e  catas- 
trophe of  World  War  n.  Mr.  Llppmann,  and 
tills  writer  who  contributed  memoranda  to 
him  when  he  was  serving  as  Col.  House's 
"brain  trust,"  realized  at  tliat  time — with 
Maynard  Keynes  and  many  others — that  out 
of  Versailles  would  come  an  Umnense  calam- 
ity for  the  clvlllaed  world. 

And  stirely  Mr.  Llppmann  need  not  be  told 
that  Franklin  Rooserelt's  gulhble  efforts  to 
outwit  the  formal  Versailles  Confer«iee  by 
gambling  on  wartlnve  piecemeal  settlements 
made  at  Teheran.  Yalta  and  Potsdam  (where 
Truman  continued  THJI.'b  policies)  proved 
that  he  could  indeed  make  peace,  of  a  kind 
which  bequeathed  to  the  world  the  greatest 
diplomatic  shambles  in  all  history. 

It  is  perhaps  neceasary  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Uppmann's  votaries  that  we  owe  It  to 
FX>Ji.'8  "peace"  that  we  stiU  have  occupa- 
tion forces  of  a  quarter  of  a  mllUon  in  Eu- 
rope some  22  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
that  the  Berlin  Airlift,  the  Korean  War.  the 
Berlin  Wall,  our  draft  and  perhaps  half  of 
our  natl<wal  debt  are  among  the  offspring 
of  that  "peace." 

President  Johnson,  in  his  tireless  search 
for  peace,  has  so  far  proved  that  he  is  not 
for  a  peace  in  the  Wilson-Roosevelt  tradi- 
tion. The  road  to  a  peace  settlement  being  a 
two-way  street,  Mr.  Llppmann  would  do  well 
to  ponder  the  kind  of  peace  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
his  allies  in  our  midst  seek  to  achieve.  The 
key  to  Hanoi's  war  alms  has  been  furnished 
to  us  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  ids  authorized 
apcritesmen.  Mr.  lJ.ppm.ann  could  not  fail  to 
recognize  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  uncompromis- 
ing and  defiant  note  in  reply  to  President 
Johnson's  letter  reads  Uke  a  page  torn  out 
of  the  book  of  tbe  crusading  diplomacy  of 
Trotsky  and  Chlcberin,  who  were  Lenin's 
first  commissars  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  bey- 
day  of  the  Communist  Revolution.  All  of 
Hanoi's  recent-  authoritative  declarations 
hsTe  made  It  clear  that  North  Vietnam  in- 
sists on  a  stoppage  of  bombing  "and  all  other 
acts  of  war."  What  does  It  mean?  Unmistak- 
ably Hanoi  says,  "Our  precondition  to  peace 
negotiations  is:  Get  outl"  To  put  It  in  other 
words:  "We  will  meet  you  at  tbe  peace  table 
if  you  agree  to  unconditional  surrender." 

But  why  does  Hanoi  cry  for  our  uncondi- 
tional surrender?  Because  Ho  Chi  Minh  in 
Asia  represents  historically  the  last  eruption 
of  the  colossal  Communist  explosion  that 
rocked  the  world  half  a  century  ago.  In  the 
bowels  of  Russia,  tbe  center  of  the  vast 
quake,  the  fire  has  turned  into  dying  ashes. 
Red  China  is  a  Prometheus  botind,  lier  vitals 
confrumed  by  the  vulture  of  Irredentist  na- 
tionalism, trapped  as  she  is  between  the 
superior  Soviet  power  in  the  north  and  India 
(vrlth  her  friends  and  Western  backers)  in 
the  south. 

In  brief.  Ho  Chi  Minh  stands  for  the  re- 
kindling of  the  revolutionary  fire  in  the 
heartland  of  Asia,  and  the  only  effective  flre 
brigade  on  the  scene  combatting  the  arson- 
ist is  the  power  of  the  United  States.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  realizes  that  this  is  the  last  confronta- 
tion between  the  West  and  the  Communist 
Revolution,  and  if  he  can  bedevil  our  minds 
and  break  down  our  will,  the  Communist 
flame  will  once  more  burst  into  a  great  con- 
flagration, and  the  United  States  win  inherit 
a  legacy  which  will  dwarf  the  consequences 
of  Versalllee,  Teheran,   Yalta  and  Potsdam. 

President  Johnson  can  easily  prove  that 
he  could  make  that  kind  of  peace.  That  is  the 
kind  Bertrand  Russell  advocates.  But  Mr. 
Llppmann  knows  that  the  Communist  world 
on  an  contlnenta  except  AsU  is  In  a  process 
of  disintegration  and  retreat.  Surrender  to 
Hanoi  would  reverse  that  process  and  engulf 
Asia  in  a  fire  of  unimaginable  dimensions. 
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To  Lyndon  Johnaon  hiatory  will  owe  an 
•T«rla«ang  debt  U  be  continues  to  prove  Uiat 
he  cannot  and  will  not  mjike  peace  on  terma 
dictated  by  the  enemy. 

Isaac  Don  Lsyimc 

WA1.00RV. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  with 
our  society  so  concerned  today  about  the 
many  aspects  of  crune  and  criminal  ac- 
tivity. I  thlnJt  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that 
a  fellow  Florldlan.  Congressman  Dante 
Pasckll,  has  been  conducting;  a  serious 
and  unsensationallzed  study  on  orga- 
nized crime.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues, 
attention,  a  recent  column  by  Victor  Rle- 
»el.  which  appeared  In  the  March  4  edi- 
tion ot  the  New  York  World-Journal- 
Trlbune.  as  well  as  a  second  column  by 
Pete  Laine.  which  appeared  in  the  April 
14  laoue  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
above  described  articles  be  Inserted  at 
thla  point  In  the  body  of  the  Congres- 

SIONAL  RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Rom   the   World   Journal   Tribune,   Mar    4. 
19«7! 

TouoH   Nrw   PrcHTni   Spurs   War   "n    Crime 

(By  Victor  Rleoel ) 

Washington  — A  tough  veteran  who  faced 
the  flak  In  the  Sicilian  Italian  and  Aincan 
campaigns,  haa  Just  plunged  right  unack  In 
the  middle  of  what  has  be«>a  billed  aa  a  maa- 
•Ive  drive  agalnat  the  organized  crime  syndl- 
catea. 

He'a  the  unpubhclzed  seven-term.  40-year- 
old  south  Florida  Congressman.  Dante  Paa- 
c«U,  who  distinguishes  himself  now  with  his 
personal  word  that  he's  launching  an  in- 
({ulry  Into  the  power  of  the  crime  syndicates 
but  wants  "nothing  sensational" — Just  "a 
methodical,  definitive  analysis  of  why  our 
(ovemment     has    gotten     no    place    In     this 


Strangely  enough,  though  not  a  national 
personality,  he  haa  the  power  to  discover 
what  he  is  seeking  an  answer  to  why  the 
■o-called  Mafia  has  been  able  to  develop  some 
300,000  businessmen  Etnd  businesses  worth 
several  hundred  billion  dollars,  almost  un- 
dlaturbed  over  the  decades 

He  wants  to  know  Just  why  many  scores 
of  local  unions  have  been  infiltrated  In  some 
2i  states,  and  why  the  federal  government 
has  not  been  able  t<j  launch  a  counter  >fTen- 
alTs. 

Hla  right  to  ask  and  h'.a  authority,  spring 
from  a  House  group  apparently  known  only 
to  the  professional  Hill  watchers — the  House 
Oovemment  Operations  Committees  sub- 
cotninlttee  on  Le^al  and  Monetary  Affairs 
It  has  full  Jurlsdlctlun  over  the  "economy 
and  efllctency"  of  the  Treasury  and  Justice 
Departments 

He  and  his  group,  therefore,  are  the  special 
watchdogs  over  both  law  enforcement  eigen- 
clea — and  may  give  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark,  his  first  head-on  clash 
with  the  House 

What  has  Intrigued  Dante  Fascell.  who  has 
had  hla  staff  working  on  Just  such  matters 
for  some  weeks  now,  was  the  statement  by 
"Pete"  Peterson  that  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  SecUon  (which  he  heads) 
of  the  Justice  Dept  Just  did  not  have  the 
staff  to  follow  up  their  leads  nor  the  men  to 
Sgfat  the  crime  syndicates  on  a  wide  front 

The  congressman  La  as  much  concerned 
over  the  infiltration  of  labor  as  he  Is  with 
the  huge  invasion  of  legitimate  business  by 
the  mobs.   This  concern  la  warranted.  Only 


the   other   day   a   spokesman    for    the   Orga- 
nised Crime  Section   told  this  columrUst 

"You  aak  where  the  Coaa  Nostra  has  In- 
filtrated labor  There  are  so  many  Mafia  lo- 
cals, we  would  need  an  hour  to  list  them  " 

But  It  is  not  the  glossary  and  roster  of  the 
underworld  operations  which  Dante  Paacell 
now  seeks,  he  said  when  we  talked  the  other 
day 

"What  Is  the  good  of  knowlag  how  bad 
they  are'"  Paacell  asked  rhetorically  "We 
know  how  tough  they  are  We  know  who 
they  are  What  I  want  to  know  Is  how  to  deal 
with  them  It  Is  not  the  unearthing — It  Is 
the  coping  with  It  In  effect,  why  are  we  out- 
numbered and  outmaneuvered '" 

Prom  other  sources  It  la  learned  that  the 
subcommittee  wants  to  know  why  there  are 
but  six  or  seven  Justice  Dept  men  In  the 
special  "labor  unit",  why  there  Is  a  paucity 
of  lawyers  In  the  criminal  division,  why  only 
two  of  the  1.000  murders  In  Chicago  have 
been  solved,  why  none  of  the  42  Boston  slay- 
ing have  been  cracked  Obviously  most  of 
them  came  wuhln  the  federal  Jurisdiction 
over  Interstate  commerce  and  communica- 
tions 

So.  unlike  the  sensations  of  Estes  Kefauv- 
er's  first  TV  spectaculars,  no  mobsters  will  be 
called  to  the  public  hearings  Just  the  federal 
men.  from  "Treasury  and  Justice  and  the 
FBI   • 

This  Is  a  unique  approach  Here  Is  a  con- 
gressman who  would  rather  make  good  than 
headlines. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr   14,  1967 1 

Oamblinq  ■  Oprn"  us    Am  Sats-     Miami  Has 

Pli.vtt     Isn't   Rvn   by    Mafia 

I  By  Peter  Lalnet 

Washington  — Miami  has  a  "great  deal  of 
gtunbllng'  but  It  appears  ui  be  free  from 
direct  Cosa  Nostra  control  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Fred  Vinson  said  Thursday 

Vinson.  Justice  Department's  Criminal  Di- 
vision said  Miami  Is  an  "open  territory"  for 
gambling  In  the  sense  of  not  being  dominated 
by  a  syndicated  crime  ring 

He  said,  though,  that  In  many  areas  where 
the  syndicate  does  not  run  gambling  itself 
It  still  commands  a  10  per  cent  off-the-top 
cut  of  the  profits 

Vinson  was  making  a  second  appearance 
before  House  legal  and  monetary  affairs  sub- 
committee headed  by  Rep  Dante  Paacell  of 
Miami 

Rep  Jack  Edwards  (R.  Ala)  reminded 
Vinson  that  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion listed  Florida  as  one  of  the  states  In 
which  hard-ct)re  crime  groups  live  and  oper- 
ate, but  Vinson  made  no  comment 

Vinson  said  later  he  couldn't  gauge  If  the 
crime  situation  In  Miami  has  been  com- 
ing more  under  control  In  recent  months,  but 
he  told  the  «uboomnilttee  he  felt  "Intui- 
tively' that  inroads  against  organized  crime 
have  been  made  in  the  last  six  years 

Racketeers  haie  been  forced  out  of  more 
profitable  lines  of  acuvlty  such  aa  bank- 
ruptcy frauds  which  were  little  knovin  Uj  law 
enforcement  officials  until  about  four  years 
ago    he  explained 

Vinson  said  crime  has  flourished  because 
of  gambling,  which  bankrolls  its  power  and 
brings  corruption:  public  apathy  which  Is  re- 
flected In  police  work,  the  failure  of  state  and 
local  law  agencies,  and  the  inability  of  the 
federal  government  to  "fill  that  void  ' 

The  federal  government  can't  police  every- 
where."  he  declared 

Vinson  said  there  la  some  corruption  at 
state  levels,  considerably  more  In  local  circles. 
Including  police  but  none  that  he  knows  of 
In  federal  agencies 

The  tremendous  significance  '  of  gambling 
Is  that  It  bankrolls  any  purpose  the  racketeers 
have.  Vlns»jn  said 

He  gave  130  billion  aa  a  safe,  conservative 
estimate"  of  the  annual  amount  spent  on 
Illegal   gambling,    including   at    least   (6    bil- 


lion gross  profit  A  subetantlal  amount  of  this 
la  squirreled  away  out  of  the  nation,  Vinson 
added. 

When  Paacell  asked  about  Investments  in 
legitimate  businesses.  Vinson  told  him  at 
least  26  were  controlled  by  gangrsters  In  one 
city  Investigated 

"They  go  heavy  on  services,  like  linen,"  he 
said,  and  are  also  known  to  have  Interests 
In  security  dealerships,  dairies,  trucking  con- 
cerns and  food  wholesaling 

They  operate  nightclubs,  taverns  and 
restaurants  In  order  to  account  for  their 
money  Vinson  said,  and  have  Increased  their 
reported  Income  by  60  per  cent  since  a  crack- 
down was  made  on  Income  tax  audits 

In  a  typical  blg-clty  Investigation,  the 
Justice  Department  works  closely  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  FBI.  the  Labor 
Department,  the  Narcotics  and  Customs  Bu- 
reau, and  "selected"  local  officials,  Vinson  ex. 
plained 

Fascell  closely  questioned  Vinson  and 
Henry  Peterson,  head  of  the  department's 
organized  crime  section,  about  the  source 
of  central  authority  In  such  probes. 

It  disturbs  me  because  I  can't  see  where 
the  direction  comes  out  of  your  office  while 
gambling  has  tentacles  all  over  the  nation. " 
said  Fascell,  who  was  Interested  In  finding 
whether  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
FBI — or  anyone — really  called  the  over-uU 
shots  He  didn't  get  a  direct  answer. 

Peterson  said  the  federal  Investigators  meet 
with  local  people  In  the  target  area  and  that 
policy  decisions  are  made  there. 

Vinson  testified  that  "a  change  In  our  p>olice 
system  Is  desperately  needed"  and  lamented 
the  fragmentation  of  the  police  network 
Into  more  than  40.000  units  with  protection 
gaps  and  overlapping  reep>onslbllltle8. 

"A  small  police  force  cannot  be  operated 
efficiently,"  he  continued.  "They  have  no  re- 
sources for  training  and  no  retirement  bene- 
fits to  hold  their  people  " 
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HO  CHI  MINH  AND  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Howard 
K  Smith,  in  a  Sunday  column,  has  given 
us  a  very  good  Interpretation  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  based  upon  a  view  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  the  springs  that  move  him.  as 
he  puts  it  In  short,  he  states.  Ho  Is  both 
a  Nationalist  and  the  carrier  of  an  illu- 
sion which  if  not  dissipated  can  only  lead 
to  chaos  and  a  big  war. 

Thus  it  is,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr 
Smith  concurs  with  the  administra- 
tion's argument  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
his  Hanoi  government  must  be  resisted 
and  denied  sway  over  the  entire  country- 
side of  Vietnam,  the  south  Included. 

»VIr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Smith's  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CORRECTLT    INTERPRETING    AN    AMBIGVOVS   WaR 

(By  Howard  K  Smith) 
The  new  burst  of  argument  over  Vietnam, 
sprung  by  the  speeches  of  Senator  McOovern 
and  Gen  Westmoreland,  illustrates  a  sad 
point  The  debate  has  turned  Into  a  dialogue 
of  the  deaf  Neither  side  Is  listening  Emo- 
tion has  diverted  argument  down  tangentml 
and  Irrelevant  paths 

To  Judge  by  the  volume  of  comment,  f.ir 
the  most  important  Issue  raised  by  the  West- 
moreland visit  Is- — is  It  proper  for  a  field  gen- 
eral to  come  home  and  seek  support?  Despite 
press  statements,  the  answer  Is  that  his  ac- 
tion is  solidly  precedented  Both  Gen.  Wash- 
ington and  Gen  Gates  often  left  the  field  to 
seek  supfK>rt  In  the  Continental  Congress. 


As  to  the  political  tactic  Involved,  It  aeems 
to  me  that  if  It  Is  proper  for  thousands  of 
demonstrators  In  the  "Spring  Mobilization" 
to  give  the  world  an  Impression  of  over- 
whelming opposition,  then  it  Is  Just  as  proper 
for  the  Administration  to  correct  the  Impres- 
.sion  by  requiring  Congress  to  stand  up  and 
be  seen  supporting  the  effort  In  Vietnam. 

For  their  part,  the  critics  now  center  their 
arguments  on  the  assertion  that  the  Adminis- 
tration la  frustrating  peace  talks.  All  the 
substantial  evidence  seems  against  that 
.assertion.  But  the  point  is  at  present  incon- 
sequential anyhow.  As  Max  Frankel  pointed 
out  recently  In  the  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine, In  the  present  mood  and  condition 
of  the  combatants  there  Is  simply  no  basis 
for  peace  talks. 

The  heart  of  the  Issue,  which  both  sides 
should  be  detwtlng,  is  the  genuinely  ambig- 
uous nature  of  this  war.  The  point  that 
really  matters,  for  all  else  hangs  on  It,  la — 
which  side's  Interpretation  of  the  ambiguity 
is  right? 

Perhaps  the  heart  of  the  issue  is  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  the  springs  that  move  him. 

Critics  of  present  policy  say  that  Ho  Is  the 
only  national  leader  of  stature  In  either  Viet- 
nam— the  George  Washington  of  his  country. 
Such  is  the  force  and  quality  of  hla  cause 
that  hla  small  and  primitive  country  can 
take  all  we  can  throw  at  them  and  still  go 
on  resisting  fiercely. 

It  is  wrong,  critics  conclude,  to  risk  wider 
war  vrlth  China  or  Russia  In  order  to  fight 
against  a  healthy  nationalist  cause. 

The  basic  administration  argument  Is  that 
Ho  Is  primarily  not  a  Nationalist,  but  Is  the 
carrier  of  an  Intoxicating  world  Ideology 
which  promises  him  and  his  patrons  general 
sway.  If  he  Is  not  halted  there  and  now,  his 
success  win  stimulate  his  side  to  more  dan- 
gerous adventures,  and  will  Inspire  every 
little  rebel  gang  In  every  poor  country  to 
acquire  Its  Cuban  or  Chinese  adviser  and 
begin  Its  war  of  liberation  against  the  ma- 
jority. 

Both  these  arguments  are  correct.  Ho  Is  a 
nationalist.  But  he  Is  more  importantly  the 
carrier  of  an  Illusion  which  If  not  dissipated 
can  only  lead  to  chaos  and  a  big  war.  In  my 
opinion  the  Administration's  argument  Is  the 
overriding  one. 

Ambiguity  of  motives  is  not  unique  with 
Ho  Stalin  was  an  Ideologist  devoted  to  world 
hegemony.  But,  to  resist  Hitler's  hordes, 
Stalin  found  that  the  small  fanatical  cadres 
Inspired  by  his  Ideology  were  not  enough. 
He  had  to  enlist  the  Russian  masses.  So,  to 
Court  them,  he  dropped  ideology  and  became 
a  nationalist  leader,  changing  his  whole 
propaganda  pitch  and  even  his  national  an- 
them. 

For  awhile,  after  World  War  II.  many  peo- 
ple granted  Stalin  the  l>eneflt  of  doubts  as 
he  built  a  buffer  of  friendly  neighbors  to 
protect  his  oft-Invaded  nation.  But  soon  It 
became  clear  that  In  appeasing  the  national- 
ist, they  were  stimulating  the  world  con- 
queror. 

Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ho.  If 
Hoa  aim  were  limited  to  winning  South 
Vietnam,  President  Johnson  might  have  done 
what  Elsenhower  did  when  the  Russians 
sought  to  re-occupy  rebellious  Hungary  in 
1956:  he  might  have  stood  aside.  But  every 
fuct  of  the  year  1965  Indicated  that  the  alms 
of  Ho  and  his  Chinese  patrons  were  unlim- 
ited. Attempts  were  launched  by  terrorist 
minorities  that  year  to  seize  not  only  Viet- 
nam but  also  Laos,  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
M.ilaysla  and  Burma. 

To  app>ea8e  Ho,  the  George  Washington  of 
North  Vietnam,  we  would  have  had  to  give 
-Southeast  Asia  to  Ho  and  Mao  the  Insatiable 
onquerors.  The  President  could  not — and  no 
President  could — do  that.  The  result  Is  a 
painful,  dirty,  ambiguous  conflict  In  which 
fears  and  emotions  have  swept  debate  Into 
side  Issues  of  little  consequence. 


EXEMPTION   OF  $600   SAAO!  AS    100 
YEARS  AGO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Walter 
Trohan,  chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
Washinjgton  bureau,  has  recently  pointed 
out  that  the  $600  individual  Income  tax 
exemption,  which  I  have  proposed  to  In- 
crease to  $1,000  in  S.  1615,  Is  today  "not 
one  cent  more"  than  It  was  at  the  time 
of  the  very  first  Federal  income  tax  In 
this  country  105  years  ago. 

I  noted  when  I  Introduced  the  bill  that 
there  has  been  no  change  In  this  indi- 
vidual exeiaptlon  since  1947,  and  that  it 
Is  decidedly  outmoded  and  unrealistic 
In  a  day  when  the  standard  of  living,  on 
the  most  reasonable  kind  of  basis,  has 
left  It  far  behind. 

The  $600  exemption,  Mr.  Trohan  notes, 
was  a  part  of  the  original  income  tax 
adopted  for  financing  the  Civil  'War,  and 
It  remained  at  $600  for  the  10  years  of  the 
duration  of  that  law  imtil  1872.  But  by 
1913,  When  the  Federal  Income  tax  be- 
came a  permanent  part  of  our  Federal 
financing,  the  allowance  was  $3,000  for 
single  taxpayers  and  $4,000  for  family 
men. 

Mr.  Trohan's  analysis  of  the  history  of 
the  allowance  clearly  shows  that  there  Is 
a  case  in  equity  for  Its  Increase  today.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Chicago  Trlbtme,  Apr.  24, 1967] 

Thi  9600  ExufPTloN  Is  TkACD  TO  Civn.  Wae 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washinoton,  April  23. — The  more  things 
change  the  more  they  remain  the  same  Is  an 
aphorism  that  can  be  applied  to  nothing  so 
well  as  to  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption. 
When  the  income  tax  was  first  adopted  as  a 
means  of  raising  money  In  the  north  for  fi- 
nancing the  Civil  war,  the  personal  exemp- 
tion was  fixed  at  9600.  It  was  the  considered 
Judgment  of  lawmakers  that  a  person  needed 
•600  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  himself  for 
a  year.  It  was  possible  to  live  on  that  amount 
with  some  comfort  in  those  days. 

Now,  105  years  later,  the  personal  exemp- 
tion is  not  I  cent  more  and  no  one  In  this 
country  could  support  himself  solely  on  such 
a  sum  except  as  a  nature  boy.  Even  a  babe  In 
arms  would  require  more  than  $600  for  main- 
tenance. 

There  have  been  variations  In  the  personal 
Income  allowance.  The  $600  allowance  op- 
erated from  1862  to  1872.  when  the  war  fi- 
nancing tax  was  ended.  When  the  Income  tax 
was  revived — ^permanently.  It  is  clear — In 
1913  there  was  an  allowance  of  $3,000  for 
single  taxpayers  and  $4,000  for  family  men. 

KO    AIXOWANCk    FOR    DEPENDENTS 

No  allowance  was  provided  for  dependents, 
but  in  those  days  a  single  person  could  live 
most  comfortably  on  $3,000,  and  $4,000  of- 
fered a  most  comfortable  Il'vlng  for  a  family. 
These  allowances  were  well  above  what  Is  con- 
sidered a  poverty  level  today. 

With  America's  entry  into  World  War  I, 
there  was  a  heavy  need  for  Immediate  money 
and  the  Income  tax  came  Into  its  own.  The 
allowance  was  cut  to  $1,000  for  single  tax- 
payers and  $3,000  for  a  family,  with  a  $200 
allowance  for  additional  dependents.  This 
scale  operated  from  1917  to  1920. 

Frtxn  1921  to  1825  the  single  allowance 
was  $1,000  and  the  family  allowance  was  $2,- 
600.  From  1926  to  1931  it  was  $1,500  and  $3,- 
600,  and  from  1932  to  1939  it  was  $1,000  and 
$2,600.  The  dependent  allowance  ranged  from 
$360  to  $400  In  these  years. 


The  coming  of  World  War  II  and  Its  need 
for  money  brought  the  exemptions  down. 
They  were  $760  for  single  taxpayers  and 
$1,600  for  family  taxpayers  in  1941;  $500  and 
$1,200  m  1942  and  1943;  $500  and  $1,000  from 
1944  to  1947  and  $600  per  person  since  1947. 
Thru  this  period  dependent  allowances 
ranged  from  $400,  to  $500,  to  $600. 

CONGXXBBICXM'B   wat.a^tii   TUFLI 

In  the  same  period  members  of  Congress 
tripled  their  salaries,  but  they  let  the  bed- 
rock exemption  for  taxpayers  stand.  Costs  of 
food,  clothing,  and  bousing  have  soared  as 
well,  but  the  exemption  level  remains  con- 
stant. 

In  1938  there  were  6  million  taxpayers. 
The  war  brought  tax  'withholding  under 
which  taxes  are  paid  before  they  are  actually 
due.  By  the  end  of  the  war  the  number  of 
taxpayers  Jumped  to  45  million.  Last  year  the 
number  was  68  million,  and  It  Is  going  up. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN 
INDIA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  learned  that  Dr.  Zaklr  Hussein 
has  been  elected  the  new  President  of 
India.  In  the  past,  some  of  us  have  at- 
tached greater  importance  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  office  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  that  country,  as  it  is  in  that  office  all 
executive  power  vests  under  the  Indian 
Constitution.  This  generalization  is  true 
today  but  there  are  several  factors  which 
confer  on  the  presidential  election  an  al- 
most equal  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  countrywide 
general  elections  held  in  February  this 
year,  an  electorate  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  entire  ixjpulation  of  our  country 
brought  about  a  political  revolution  at 
the  ballot  box,  by  giving  parties  or  a 
coalition  of  parties  in  opposition  to  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  which  had 
ruled  India  uninterruptedly  for  the  past 
two  decades,  a  chance  to  govern  in  nine 
out  of  17  States. 

On  one  hand  this  speaks  volumes  for 
the  freedom  and  fairness  with  which 
the  massive  election  machinery  must 
have  functioned  and  for  the  political  dis- 
crimination of  which  the  largely,  and 
only  formally,  illiterate  population  is 
capable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation 
has  posed  unprecedented  problems  in 
Federal-State  relations.  The  Instinct  for 
democracy  that  the  Indians  have 
shown — In  contrast  to  the  rising  trends 
in  that  part  of  the  world — coupled  with 
the  excellent  understanding  that  Mrs. 
Indira  Gandhi,  the  Prime  Minister,  hsis 
forged  with  her  colleagues  in  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  common  and  overriding  na- 
tional interest  will  certainly  Insure  a 
sense  of  continuing  partnership  and 
joint  endeavor  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  President  of  India,  vmder  that 
country's  Constitution,  has  the  crucial 
role  of  an  impartial  umpire  whenever 
frictions  may  arise.  Another  compelling 
factor  in  this  period  of  stress  and  growth 
is  the  need  for  continuity. 

Dr.  Zaklr  Hussein  Is  eminently  suited 
for  both  roles.  He  Is  a  scholar  and 
thinker,  a  man  of  gentle  and  persuasive 
manners,  who  had  dedicated  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  education. 
His  contributions  in  the  field  of  national 
education  even  from  before  India's  Inde- 
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pendence  ha\'e  been  widely  recognized 
and  emulated.  He  was  the  pace  setter  for 
•n  Indigenous  system  of  education  rooted 
In  Indian  traditions  and  deriving 
strength  from  the  best  that  other  cul- 
tures bad  to  offer  even  In  days  when 
slavish  imitation  of  the  British  was 
much  in  fachlon.  He  i«  a  highly  rsspected, 
and  indeed,  revered  figure  on  the  Indian 
aoen«,  and  has  made  numerous  friends 
for  his  country  in  whatever  countries  he 
visited.  He  was  recently  in  this  country 
and  his  address  on  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  was  most  inspiring  and  also 
revealing  of  the  deep  Impact  on  the  In- 
dian minds  of  the  values  that  we  our- 
selves have  come  to  cherish.  Dr.  Hus- 
sein was  the  Vice  President  of  India 
from  1962  and  uniquely  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  all  sections  of  the 
Indian  Upper  House  over  which,  like  our 
own  Vice  President,  he  used  to  preside 

Above  all,  his  election  Is  a  striking 
vindication  of  the  secular  character  of 
Indian  policy.  India  Is  a  nation  of  450 
million  Hindus,  80  million  Muslims,  and 
35  million  Christians.  The  balance  pro- 
fess other  religions.  India  Is  neighbor  of 
Muslim  Pakistan,  which  has  openly  de- 
clared herself  to  be  an  Islamic  state  and 
a  country  with  sizable  linguistic  and 
ethnic  minorities  India  has  afllrmed  her 
secular  Ideal  by  electing  of  her  own  free 
choice  a  Muslim  and  has  demorvstrated 
the  equality  of  status  of  all  her  mlnorl- 
Ues. 

I  understand  on  reliable  authority  that 
this  Is  only  the  culmination  of  a  process 
that  began  with  India's  bill  of  rights  en- 
shrined In  her  Constitution,  safeguarded 
by  poUtlclaris  and  administrators  all 
through  the  subsequent  year"!,  and  zeal- 
ously and  even  fiercely  protected  and  In- 
sured to  every  citizen  by  the  courts  of 
the  land. 

I  have  no  desire  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  intruding  into  India's  internal 
politics  but  as  Informed  observers  we 
may  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
ZaUr  Hussein  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  which  Is  the 
rullnc  party  In  New  Delhi,  and  was  par- 
ticularly the  choice  of  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Oandhi.  who  actively  campaigned 
for  him.  despite  misgivings  In  some 
quarters  about  Dr.  Hussein's  ability  to 
win  because  of  his  faith  and  because  of 
ttie  mobilization  of  the  combined 
strength  of  the  opposition  behind  an- 
other candidate.  Dr.  Hussein's  victory  Is 
a  sign  of  confidence  in  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
Judgment  and  leadership. 


HARVESTING  THE  WEALTH  OP  THE 
GREAT  SALT  LAKE 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  for 
eenturles  the  streams  of  Utah  have  been 
carrying  minerals  from  the  Wasatch 
Mountain  Range  and  depositing  them  In 
the  brine  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Since  the 
Mormon  pioneers  arrived  in  the  Great 
Valley  In  1847.  there  has  been  some  ex- 
traction of  sodium  chloride  and  other 
minerals  from  the  lake  for  local  use. 
f*ow  tor  the  first  time,  mining  operations 
on  a  large  sode  are  scheduled  to  beirln 
to  tap  the  multimillion-dollar  mineral 
reeourcee  of  Great  Salt  lAke. 

Today  in  ceremonies  at  Ogden,  Utah. 


the  Great  Salt  Lake  Mineral  b  Chemical 
Co  announced  plans  to  construct  a  $7 
million  ponding  project  in  the  Bear 
River  Basin  area  of  the  lake  between 
Little  Mountain  and  Promontory  Point. 
This  Initial  project  Is  part  of  an  es- 
timated $24  million  Investment  which 
will  be  made  by  this  company  to  extract 
potassium  sulphate,  sodium  sulphate, 
magnesium  chloride,  lithium,  and  other 
minerals  from  the  ancient  lakebed. 

Construction  of  the  ponding  project 
will  be  done  by  the  Gibbons  &  Roed  Co.  of 
Salt  Lake  and  Is  expected  to  take  ap- 
proximately 2  years  to  complete.  Pro- 
duction facUitleG  for  this  company  will 
be  constructed  at  a  later  date  on  a  site 
near  Little  Mountain.  Utah  Several 
other  companies.  Including  the  Dow 
Chemical  Corp  .  have  Indicated  an  In- 
terest In  constructing  facilities  to  de- 
velop the  mineral  resources  of  the  lake 
Utahans  ever>'where  are  thrilled  to  hear 
the  good  news  today  that  this  fine  firm 
has  decided  to  go  ahead  with  its  work 
on  extracting  the  riches  from  the  lake- 
bed.  Tl^iis  facility  is  expected  to  provide 
work  for  .several  hundred  employees,  and 
help  to  stabilise  the  work  force  in  the 
Ogden  area  Pull  development  of  the 
lake's  resources  wUl  add  considerable 
wealth  to  the  Utah  eccncmlc  picture. 
This  project,  as  well  as  other  progranis 
already  underway,  and  those  which  will 
come  along  la^er  to  develop  the  lake,  are 
greatly  welcomed  by  the  Beehive  State 
The  economy  of  the  Ogden  area  has 
depended  too  much  on  military  In.stalla- 
tlons  and  dtfense -oriented  Industry  This 
new  development  will  clve  u.s  a  broader 
base  nn  which  to  build  our  economy  and 
plan  for  the  future. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  this 
Utah  project  because  It  shows  how  ef- 
fective the  free  enterprise  system  can 
be  In  finding  new  solutions  and  Jobs  for 
V  Drkers  This  is  a  venture  which  will  be 
watched  closely  by  many  companies,  be- 
cause the  Great  Salt  Lake  Mineral  ti 
Chemical  Co  Ls  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Lithium  Corp  of  America  and  Salzdet- 
furth,  A  G  ,  of  Germany.  The  Lithium 
Corp.  In  turn  Ls  wholly  owned  by 
the  Gulf  Resources  k  Chemical  Corp  I 
am  very  happy  that  these  compaiiles 
have  found  It  prudent  to  invest  some  of 
their  funds  In  the  developwnent  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State  of  Utah. 


VISTA  VOLUNTEER  ENLISTS  AID 
OP  COMMUTilTY  YOUTHS  AND 
ADLXTS 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President,  the  recent 
success  of  the  VISTA  film.  "A  Year  To- 
wards Tomorrow,"  In  capturing  an 
Academy  Award  as  the  best  documentary 
was  due.  for  the  most  part,  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  Its  story — volun- 
teer service  to  the  community 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  work  of  one  VISTA 
volunteer  and  his  teenage  assistants  who 
have  banded  together  in  an  eCfort  to 
rescue  a  condemned  building  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  commuiiity  center. 

What  is  so  impressive  about  this  story, 
Mr  President,  is  that  one  VISTA  volun- 
teer has  been  able  to  Irifect  a  whole 
community  with  his  spirit:  the  labor  for 


this  project  Is  donated  by  the  so-called 
"mlnl-janltors"  and  the  Citizens  Forum, 
Inc  ;  the  building  Is  a  gift  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Alvln  Mordoh;  the  paint  has  been 
provided  by  Sears.  Roebuck :  the  screen.s 
and  windows  are  a  gift  of  Arnold  Insu- 
lation; and  Tool  Shed  has  loaned  the 
project  a  wallpaper  steamer. 

TO  the  North  Street  Community  Cen- 
ter, the  coordinating  agency,  and  to 
Rev.  James  Miller  and  VISTA  Volunteer 
Ronald  Hemmelgarn.  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Lynn  Dunson, 
which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
explaining  how  this  "total  community 
project"  was  started  be  printed  at  the 
appropriate  place  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
City      Neiohbohs     T&ANsroBM      CotroKUNtL 

HOLSI    iNTti    RtCRXATIUN    CSNTES    rOB    Pooa 
YOUNCSTEBS 

(By  Lynn  Dunaon)  ' 

A  determined  group  of  people  are  changing 
a  tradh-Uttered.  condemned  house  at  524 
East  Miami  Street  into  a  recreation  cen- 
ter for  p<x5r  children  on  the  near  Eastslde 
cloae  to  the  downtown  area 

Alvln  M  Mordoh.  401  Rainbow  Lane,  do- 
nated the  use  of  the  houM  to  tbe  neigh- 
borhood 

.More  than  20  adulu  have  ofTered  help  in 
the  renovation  Both  youngsters  and  grown- 
upn  have  worked  to  atrtp  ripped  waUpaper. 
knock  out  a  wall  and  haul  away  traah,  said 
Ronald  L  Hemmelgarn.  a  Volunteer  In  Serv- 
ice to  America  ( VISTA ) . 

Hemmelgarn  and  the  Rev  James  E.  Miller. 
pas-.or  of  the  New  York  Street  E  U  B  Church. 
are  the  sUmulatlng  forces  behind  this  activ- 
ity In  an  area  more  known  for  Its  Incidence 
of  aJcohoUam  than  for  Ita  driving  commu- 
nity spirit. 

Hemmelgarn  la  one  of  nine  VISTA  volun- 
teers requested  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment by  Community  Action  Against  Pov- 
erty Inc.  (CAAPi  to  help  solve  problems  of 
the  poor  in  Indlanapolla. 

VISTA  training  and  travel  ezpensea  to  aa- 
algnmerit*  are  paid  for  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. VISTA  in  the  United  States  oper- 
ates much  the  same  aa  the  Peace  Corps 
abroad. 

Hemmelgarn  came  to  the  neighborhood  In 
February  In  an  UilUal  efTort  to  organize  the 
people  Into  a  group  that  could  put  pressure 
on  landlords  to  nutke  property  Improve- 
ments. 

He  found  that  he  could  not  identify  him- 
•elf  with  CAAP.  The  predominantly  white 
area  UUiablted  by  Appalachian  migrants  see 
CAAP  as  a  program  "for  colored."  He  then 
gained  the  backing  of  Rev.  Miller,  who  h^ 
been  working  with  the  people  through  his 
church  for  the  last  five  years. 

•'Before  Rev  Miller  came  here,  the  church 
waa  Just  a  place  to  go  on  Sundays  But  now 
the  church  has  become  more  socially  con- 
scious and  It  sees  tlxat  It  has  a  role  to  pl.iy 
In  every  phase  of  the  parlsbloners'  lives." 
Hemmelgarn  s&ld. 

Hemmelgarn  tells  how  he  spent  weeks 
standing  on  comers  tiilklng  to  drunks,  help- 
ing them  to  sober  up,  helping  them  to  find 
Joba.  talking  them  Into  giving  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  a  try  This  waa  his  entrance  Into 
the  neighborhood. 

A  spark  of  interest  waa  kindled.  The  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  landlords  didn't  work, 
but  residents  discovered  they  could  do  some- 
thing for  the  children  who  played  on  a  black- 
topped  basketball  coiu-t  gained  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller. 

But  there  are  no  supervised  playgrounds 
or  gymnaalums  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
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hood.  Tbe  nearest  park  la  between  Bast  Street 
and  North  New  Jersey  Street  Immediately 
north  of  School  3.  It  opened  last  summer. 

The  new  center,  to  be  caUed  the  RUey 
Community  Center,  la  expected  to  draw 
youngsters  from  an  area  bounded  by  Ohio 
Street.  East  Street,  Vermont  Street  and  Col- 
lege Avenue. 

Hemmelgarn  describes  renovation  activi- 
ties aa  a  "total  community  project." 

The  North  Street  Community  Center  la  co- 
ordinating volunteer  efforts  from  several 
local  churches  and  welfare  agencies.  Included 
among  tbe  agencies  are  St.  Mary's  Church, 
New  York  Street,  E.n3.  Church,  Catholics 
Charities  and  Highland -Tech  Economic  Op- 
portunity office. 

Paint  has  been  donated  by  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Company.  Arnold  Insulation  Corpora- 
tion, 601  East  Michigan,  has  promised 
screens  and  windows.  Tool  Shed,  3601  East 
New  York  Street,  haa  loaned  a  weJIpaper 
steamer. 

And  all  the  "'dirty  work"  Is  done  by  neigh- 
borhood people.  During  the  recent  city 
cleanup  campaign  sponsored  by  Citizens 
Forum  Inc.,  four  trucUoada  of  trash  were 
hauled  away  from  the  neglected  property. 

Eventually  the  six-room  houaa  wlU  be 
equipped  vrith  a  pool  table,  ping-pong  table. 
.stove,  waablng  machine  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

A  rehabilitated  alcoholic  haa  volunteered 
to  teach  the  children  the  finer  points  of  pool. 
Piu-ents  and  other  neighbors  have  volun- 
teered to  supwrvlse  play  activities. 

The  stove  and  waahlng  machine  can  be 
used  In  home  economic  demonstratlona, 
Hemmelgarn  explained. 


MAKING  BETTER  USE  OF  "OLDER" 
WORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  two  subcommittees  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  have 
joined  forces  to  study  the  problems 
faced  by  workers  who.  either  by  choice 
or  because  they  must,  make  changes  in 
their  employment  status  when  they  are 
middle-aged  or  older. 

Senator  Jekitings  Randolph,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Retirement  Incomes,  has  long  been 
interested  in  the  development  of  greater 
employment  opportunities  for  older 
Americans. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kknnidy,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal, 
State,  and  Commimlty  Services,  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  nature  and  type  of 
services  available  to  so-called  older 
workers,  who — in  the  Jargon  of  labor 
statisticians — are  workers  past  45  years 
of  age. 

Together,  the  Randolph  and  Kennedy 
subcommittees  will  conduct  a  broadbased 
study  of  questions  that  are  affecting  a 
growing  number  of  Americans.  Aa  chair- 
man of  the  committee  I  wish  them  well, 
and  I  am  sure  that  their  studies  will  lead 
to  productive  recommendations. 

An  editorial  in  the  April  21  Issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  gives  an  excellent 
description  of  several  of  the  questions  to 
be  considered  by  the  two  subcommittees. 
The  editorial  is  worthy  of  widespread 
attention,  and  I  ask  that  It  be  reprinted 
in  the  Concrxssional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Making  Brtkb  Us>  or  "Ou>n"  WokKxaa 

"What  happena  to  workers  who,  either 
by    choice    or    because    they    miut,    make 


changes  in  tbelr  employment  status  when 
they  are  middle-aged  or  older?" 

This  key  question  has  been  posed  by  two 
subcommltteea  at  the  U.S.  Senate  Special 
CtMxunlttee  on  Aging,  having  to  do  with  em- 
ployment and  retirement  incomes,  and  fed- 
eral-state-oommunlty   services. 

It  covers  a  tremendotialy  broad  field.  But 
Sens.  Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.Va.)  and 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (O.-Mass.)  are  appar- 
ently ready  to  seek  logical  answers  through 
logical  means. 

They  will  spend  a  full  year  on  a  Joint  study 
that  will,  hopefully,  elicit  some  solutions  to 
problems  that  concern  all  of  ua:  how  to 
make  "appropriate  work"  available  to  such 
persons:  how  to  effect  closer  coordination 
among  agencies  tliat  provide  Jobs  and 
services. 

There  are  more  than  66  minion  people  in 
the  United  States  aged  4S  or  older.  By  1980 
10  million  more  will  Join  that  age  group. 

The  Johnson  administration  haa  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  prohibit  "arbitrary  and  un- 
just discrimination  in  employment"  for 
workers  past  46.  But  even  this,  if  passed, 
wont  resolve  the  fundamental  dilemma  of 
the  older  worker  In  an  essentially  young 
society. 

Thus  the  Randolph-Kennedy  task  force 
intends  to  explore  such  matters  aa  expected 
changes  In  technology  and  minlmiun  retire- 
ment age  which  will  affect  employment 
patterns. 

With  30%  of  the  current  unemployed  ros- 
ter made  up  of  persons  over  45,  they  ask,  is 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  being  properly  applied  to  this  older 
category? 

Can  before-retlrement  prograima  more  ef- 
fectively equip  workers  for  Job  changes  In 
tbelr  later  years? 

Shouldn't  educators,  starting  with  grade 
school,  help  prepare  men  and  women  for 
such  employment  shifts? 

"What  more,"  ask  tbe  senators  specifically, 
"can  be  done  to  give  older  workers  a  greater 
range  of  alternatives.  Including  full-time 
employment,  part-time  employment,  full- 
time  retirement,  or  retirement  with  some 
opportvmlty  for  volunteer  service?" 

There  are  other  Issues.  But  these  strike 
closest  to  the  heart  of  the  situation.  This  na- 
tion has  a  vast  reservoir  of  Ill-used,  or  tm- 
used  talent,  consisting  of  persons  ready,  able 
and  willing  to  work.  It  shouldn't  cost  bllUons 
to  evolve  a  program  that  will  see  that  they 
aren't  relegated  to  the  economic  Junkheap. 

But  It  will  take  considerable  thought  and 
dedication. 

We  wish  the  senators  well. 


THE  HIOHER  PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  incisive 
statements  I  have  yet  seen  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  public  dissent  to  our  Viet- 
nam policy  has  come  from  a  distin- 
guished wartime  commander,  retired 
Oen.  William  Wallace  Ford,  of  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Oeneral  Ford,  who  commanded  Amer- 
ican forces  In  World  War  I,  World  War 
ZI,  and  the  Korean  war,  sets  forth  his 
views  brilliantly  In  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times,  published  on  May  3,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  this  graduate  of  West  Point  and 
one  of  our  most  experienced  former 
conmianders,  General  Ford,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patuottc  DiBSEvrr 
TotheBnnoB: 

Oeneral  Westmoreland's  statement  that 
American  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  have  been 


"dismayed,"  and  he  likewise,  by  "recent  tm- 
patriotlc  acts  here  at  home,"  deserves  re- 
Joinder. 

Certainly  the  country  Is  proud  of  Oeneral 
Westmoreland,  and  proud  of  the  splendid 
forces  which  he  commands.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  country  Is  obUged  to  send  them, 
and  itself,  to  destruction. 

The  case  against  escalation  has  been  per- 
fectly presented  by  Senator  McOovern,  and 
I  shall  not  try  to  Improve  upon  It. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  to  strike 
down  the  Implication  that  whoever  does  not 
follow  blindly  and  uncomplainingly  in  the 
steady  expansion  of  this  war  Is  somehow  un- 
patriotic. Stalwart  heroes  of  the  Army  and 
of  West  Point,  who  also  learned  well  the 
motto  "Duty.  Honor,  Country,"  have  coun- 
seled against  a  land  war  in  Asia.  One  thinks 
of  MacArthur,  of  Rldgway,  of  Gavin.  There 
are  others. 

DUTY    TO    SPEAK    OUT 

I  volunteered  In  World  War  I  and  served 
every  day  In  that  war,  every  day  In  World 
n,  and  every  day  during  the  Korean  War.  IX 
called,  I  am  quite  ready  to  serve  again.  This 
does  not  release  me  from  the  duty,  nor  deny 
me  the  right  of  trying  to  keep  my  country 
on  a  prudent  and  enlightened  course. 

I  besought  my  newly  elected  Representa- 
tive In  1964  to  try  to  keep  us  from  further 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  voted  In  1964  for 
the  Presidential  candidate  who  opposed  esca- 
lation of  the  conflict.  I  am  still  trying.  I 
consider  It  the  highest  patriotism. 

Wn.LiAM  Wallace  Ford. 

Amherst,   Mass..   April  27,  1967. 


KENNEDY  ROUND  URGED  TO  CON- 
SIDER VARIABLE  LEVIES  ON 
DAIRY    IMPORTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
4  long  years  of  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions on  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade — GATT — 1*;  seems  appar- 
ent now  that  the  countries  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  are  not  going 
to  offer  any  significant  compromises  on 
agricultural  commodities. 

Our  team  of  negotiators  went  to  Ge- 
neva under  the  authority  of  the  Trade 
Ebcpansion  Act  of  1962  to  gain  an  as- 
surance of  access  to  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community — EEC — and  a  modifi- 
cation of  variable  tariff  levy  system  ap- 
plied by  EEC  coimtrles  against  our 
agricultural  exports.  EJvery  indication  we 
have  received  thus  far  from  the  negotia- 
tions points  to  the  fact  that  the  Euro- 
pean coimtrles  are  unwilling  to  compro- 
mise on  either  of  these  items. 

Although  we  have  actually  acquired  a 
much  larger  share  of  European  markets 
according  to  recent  trading  trends,  re- 
ports now  state  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket nations  will  only  guarantee  lis  ac- 
cess to  10  or  11  percent  of  their  grain 
market.  They  have  now  proposed,  not 
only  to  limit  U.S.  Imports  In  grains,  but 
to  Increase  the  limit  of  their  own  pro- 
duction for  their  own  market  with  a 
growth  factor  clearly  favoring  their  own 
producers.  Although  we  do  not  favor  the 
implications  of  this  action,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  EEC  is  demonstrating 
a  commendable  concern  for  its  own  agri- 
cultural producers. 

In  the  trading  which  went  on  in  the 
EEC  between  Prance  and  West  Germany, 
West  Germany  lowered  her  support 
prices  for  wheat  from  $3.21  per  bushel  to 
the  common  EEC  support  level  of  $2.89 
per  bushel  as  her  concession  to  obtain 
tariff-free  access  to  the  Community  for 
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her  InduatrUi  production,  her  mAjor  con- 
cern. 

This  not  only  protected  FYench  agrl- 
eultore,  but  It  Increased  the  support  level 
of  wheat  to  French  fanners  by  13  cents 
per  bushel.  Although  the  reduction  of 
the  support  to  German  farmers  was  sub- 
stantial, their  prices  are  still  far  above 
world  market  prices. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  done  the 
same  for  our  domestically  consumed 
wheat,  and  by  a  combination  of  free 
markets  and  certlflcates,  have  priced  our 
domestically  consumed  wheat  at  parity. 

The  45  percent  of  the  1966  wheat  crop 
la  the  only  part  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction guaranteed  a  parity  return  by 
law.  The  rest  goes  out  onto  the  market 
at  the  best  price  we  can  receive  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  combination  of  market  need  and 
International  agreements.  The  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  expires  on  June 
30,  1967,  the  same  day  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  expires. 

The  IWA  talks  have  become  a  part  of 
the  overall  negotiations  of  the  Kennedy 
round.  They  must  be  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, since  they  are  separate  from  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
for  which  the  Trade  Elxpanslon  Act  was 
designed. 

Since  it  Ls  apparent  that  this  week  Is  a 
crucial  one  to  the  Kennedy  round,  the 
Senate  should  begin  to  turn  Its  attention 
to  the  possibilities  which  may  be  laid  be- 
fore it.  and  with  little  time  for  consider- 
ation. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  Senate  will 
soon  be  asked  to  approve  a  trade  treaty 
on  grain  that  will  simply  pwrpetuate  the 
present  protectlonistic  policies  of  the  E^i- 
ropean  countries. 

Before  we  act  on  such  a  proposal,  we 
should  receive  assurances  from  our  team 
at  negotiators  that  they  will  press  for 
concessions  that  will  benefit  certain  Eu- 
ropean farmers.  If  the  only  a^rreement 
that  the  Europeans  wUi  accept  on  grains 
Is  one  that  falls  short  of  our  stated  ob- 
jectives of  expanding  U.S.  agricultural 
exiwrts,  then  we  should  give  deep  con- 
sideration to  the  concept  of  insulating 
our  own  farmers  from  the  subsidized  im- 
ports orlgirmting  in  those  very  countries 
that  are  working  to  protect  their  own 
agricultural  interests 

The  agricultural  Income  objectives  of 
the  EEC  are  commendable.  Their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  citizens  of  the  member 
countries  indicates  that  declining  agrl- 
eultoral  prices  need  not  be  the  only  basis 
for  stabilizing  the  cost  of  Uving  as  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers seems  t-  advocate. 

If  we  are  to  play  in  the  same  ball  game 
with  the  farmers  of  Prance  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  why  do  we  not  play  by  the 
same  rules?  Is  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
become  so  emotionally  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  variable  levies  to  protect 
domestic  agriculture  that  we  permit  our 
negotiators  to  fall  to  bargain  for  our 
farmers,  once  it  Is  evident  that  we  have 
lost  the  variable  levy  argument  to  the 
EEC? 

We  have  long  protected  the  US.  chem- 
ical Industry  by  the  American  selling 
price — a  variable  levy.  Perhaps  It  should 
be  modified  and  that  is  why  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  negotiations  at  Genera. 
A  ease  in  reverse  is  milk.  Last  year. 
dairy   imports   Into   the   United    States 


totaled  2  7  bllUon  pounds  milk  equivalent, 
competing  against  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed segments  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

Most  of  these  imports  were  subsidized. 
In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  where  she 
Is  always  desperate  for  dollars  to  support 
her  economy  and  her  important  military 
commitment  as  our  partner  in  SEATO, 
this  Is  understandable. 

The  situation  In  Europe  is  sometliing 
else.  Largely  due  to  the  Marshall  plan. 
Western  Europe  has  had  a  most  remark- 
able recovery  from  a  devastating  war. 
Their  economies  are  booming,  and  their 
populace  are  enjoying  rapidly  increasing 
standards  f  living  This  Ls  good  and  we 
rejoice  at  the  Increasing  stability  of 
this  Important  economic  and  political 
area. 

One  of  the  first  Increased  demands  in 
such  a  situation  Is  for  the  upgrading  of 
the  diet,  with  larger  amounts  of  meat 
t)eing  consumed  And  therein  hangs  the 
tale. 

In  the  United  States,  increases  in  beef 
production  are  frequently  at  the  expense 
of  dairy  production  Not  so  in  Europe. 
An  economic  rule  of  thumb  in  Europe 
is  that  when  the  price  of  beef  exceeds 
seven  times  the  price  of  butterfat,  milk 
as  well  as  beef  production  goes  up. 

This  is  because  the  Europeans  have 
developed  a  dual-purpose  cow  which  is 
good  for  only  one  lactation  period.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  their  production  ranks 
with  the  best  of  American  dairy  tnlmals. 

However,  most  of  these  cows  cannot 
be  bred  a  second  time,  but  this  is  no  loss. 
Since  the  Ehjropean.s  prefer  a  more  ma- 
ture and  leaner  beef  than  the  Americans, 
these  large  cows — now  3  years  old. 
against  ours  which  we  market  at  about 
15  months — produce  exactly  what  the 
market  requires  Thus,  the  Increase  In 
beef  has  led  to  a  ver>'  serious  oversupply 
of  butterfat 

This  surplus  butterfat  !.<<  processed  In 
various  forms,  such  as  Colby  cheese  and 
certain  butterfat-sugar  mixtures,  to 
evade  the  present  US  Import  quotas 
These  have  been  imported  Into  the 
United  States  with  as  much  as  a  43-cent- 
per-pound  subsidy,  paid  from  same  var- 
iable levy  funds  collected  against  US. 
agricultural  Imports  Into  the  EEC. 

0\ir  dairy  farmers  have  been  trying 
to  cut  production  and  establish  a  better 
balance  between  supply  and  demand  In 
the  American  market  Last  year  they  re- 
duced production  by  some  4  billion 
pounds  only  to  have  the  U.S  market 
drastically  undercut  when  foreign  coun- 
tries flooded  the  United  States  with  their 
own  dairy  surpluses  through  subsidized 
dumpmg 

The  importation  of  sweetened  cream, 
evading  both  our  lmpf)rt  controls  over 
butterfat  and  sugar,  has  completely  dis- 
rupted our  domestic  market  for  milk 
and  cream  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Ice  cream.  The  various  forms  of  cheese 
containing  leas  than  44  percent  butter- 
fat has  had  a  similar  aaverse  effect  on 
our  cheese  market  for  U  S  milk 

The  US.  dairy  processors  held  their 
supplies  for  several  moiuhs,  hoping  for  a 
recovery  of  the  market.  When  It  was  ap- 
parent that  this  was  not  to  come  soon, 
and  when  the  EEC  salesmen  were  selling 
substantial  quantities  for  storage  against 


the  day  when  the  United  States  would 
get  Its  house  in  order,  the  UB.  processors 
unloaded  $104  million  on  the  CCC  in 
January  and  February  of  1987.  Since 
that  time  they  have  sold  an  additional 
$46  million  to  the  CCC  through  April,  and 
have  contracted  for  an  additional  $50 
million  through  June  for  $200  million 
total  in  6  months. 

Two  courses  of  action  have  been  pro- 
posed to  stem  this  flow  of  sul)8ldlzed 
dumping  Into  the  United  States.  I  have 
Joined  Senator  Proxmuie  and  more  than 
50  otlier  Senators  in  introducing  the 
Dalr>'  Import  Act,  and,  at  long  last,  hear- 
lr\gs  on  this  bill  are  scheduled  in  the 
Senate  starting  May  16. 

In  March,  Secretary  Freeman  sent  a 
recommendation  to  President  Johnson 
tliat  this  import  problem  be  referred  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  study  as  a 
prelude  to  taking  action  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
which  permits  quotas  when  domestic 
support  programs  are  threatened.  The 
President  acted  on  this  suggestion  and 
hearings  are  scheduled  for  May  15.  The 
milk  support  program  Is  threatened  as 
Is  the  USDA  budget,  because  $200  million 
needed  to  cover  support  purchases  was 
not  In  the  budget  for  the  last  8  months  of 
this  fiscal  year,  nor  was  $400  million 
budgeted  for  the  1968  fiscal  year  for  this 
purpose,  and  It  might  be  necessary  under 
present  condltlon.s 

The  United  States  Is  now  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  support  quotas  beln^- 
established  which  will  probably  be  higher 
than  our  domestic  needs  This  is  not  an 
acceptable  solution  to  the  U.S.  dain- 
men,  or  is  it  consistent  with  our  over- 
all trade  objectives  of  reducing  or  re- 
moving quotas 

Another  alternative  is  tlie  redefinition 
by  law  as  proposed  by  the  Dairy  Import 
Act  This  would  in  effect  establish  quota.s 
on  a  different  basis,  but  tills  still  permits 
subsidized  dumping  by  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

Therefore,  one  logical  alternative  left 
Is  to  abandon  the  quota  system  for  those 
countries  who  refuse  the  United  States 
access  to  their  markets  and  who  protect 
their  farmers  and  tlielr  support  programs 
by  variable  levies. 

I  urge  our  negotiators  to  propose  a  sys- 
tem of  variable  tariff  levies  on  forelpn 
dairy  Imports  as  a  final  attempt  to  sal- 
vage some  measure  of  justice  for  the 
American  farmer. 

Such  a  variable  levy  system  of  tariffs 
would  eliminate  price  competition  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  dairy  prod- 
ucts. I  have  continually  cited  the  price- 
depressing  effect  that  low-priced  foreign 
Imports,  heavily  subsidized  by  exporting 
countries,  have  on  the  American  dairy 
market. 

The  variable-levy  system  bases  tariff 
duties  on  the  domestic  selling  price 
rather  than  on  the  Import  price  which 
Is  used  to  normally  calculate  duties.  The 
dockslde  selling  price  for  foreign  Items 
would  be  Increased  through  the  variable 
levy  until  It  equalled  the  comparative 
U.S.  price  support  for  that  specific  dairy 
product. 

Thus,  the  buyer  In  the  United  States 
would  be  paying  the  same  price  for  either 
foreign  and  domestic  dairy  products. 
Tills  would  end  the  disastrous  foreign 
undercutting  of  American  market  prices 
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that  has  threatened  the  very  eidstence 
of  the  family  dairy  farm  In  our  country. 

With  a  tariff  levy  that  Increases  even 
the  lowest  foreign  price  to  a  sum  equal 
to  minimum  market  prices  Ic  this  coun- 
try, our  dairy  farmers  will  have  some 
degree  of  Insulation  against  the  subsi- 
dized dumping  that  has  characterized  so 
much  of  dairy  importing  in  recent  years. 

If  this  is  the  only  way  to  protect  EEC 
markets  from  U.S.  price  competition  in 
wheat,  and  perhaps  it  is.  then  let  us  aiyly 
the  same  principle  to  UJ3.  dairy  imports 
from  the  EEC. 

The  administration  of  President  John- 
son under  the  able  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  increas- 
ing UJB.  agricultural  exports.  Last  year 
they  grossed  for  the  United  States  in 
gold  $2.5  billion,  our  largest  dollar  earner. 
We  did  this  despite  the  elimination  of 
price  competition  In  most  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  has  no  desire  to 
break  world  agricultural  prices  In  any 
commodity.  We  should  not  let  another 
country  or  association  of  countries  do 
that  to  us  either,  especially  when  the 
product,  as  In  the  case  of  milk.  Is  an  tm- 
expected  and  unneeded  bonanza  result- 
ing from  the  demand  for  another  prod- 
uct. With  the  EEC  in  this  case,  it  is  beef 
production. 

If  the  EEC  has  a  surplus  of  milk  that 
it  is  willing  to  dump  on  world  markets, 
let  It  do  as  the  United  States  did  with 
its  siirplus.  We  gave  It  to  the  needy  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  did  not  use  our 
surplus  to  break  world  prices  in  any 
commodity.  We  should  not  permit  the 
EEC  to  do  this,  using  their  surplus  to 
break  our  hard-pressed  domestic  market 
for  milk  and  dairy  products. 

I  propose  that  many  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  represent  dairy  States 
Inform  our  very  able  Ambassador  to 
Geneva,  the  Honorable  William  Roth, 
and  his  able  tetim,  that  an  International 
Wheat  Agreement  which  simply  con- 
tinues the  present  system  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  EEC  will  have  tough  sledlng 
In  the  Senate  unless  they  also  apply  this 
same  system  to  U.S.  dairy  products. 


ASCS  ADMINISTRATOR  HORACE  D. 
GODFREY  RECEIVES  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE LEAGUE  AWARD 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  an  award  made  recently  by 
the  National  Civil  Service  League  Is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  and 
I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

My  personal  feelings  about  the  an- 
nouncement arise,  first  of  all,  from  my 
dedication  to  the  objectives  fostered  by 
the  league-Uhe  alms  of  efficiency  and 
competence  and  quality  In  government. 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 

Beyond  that,  I  am  delighted  that  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Horace  D.  God- 
frey, has  been  recognized  by  the  league 
as  an  example  of  the  best  In  the  career 
service.  The  president  of  the  league,  Mr. 
Mortimer  M.  Caplin.  calls  the  1967 
award  wliuiers  "as  splendid  a  demon- 
stration of  the  quality,  dedication,  and 
excellence  of  the  career  service  as  ever 
has  been  assembled." 


Horace  Godfrey,  as  most  or  all  Sena- 
tors kiujw,  is  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural BtaMl^T't^'^"  and  Conservation 
Service  and  Executive  Vice  President  of 
tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  He 
has  held  fteme  positions  since  1961,  the 
period  In  which  the  f ann  programs  he 
administers  have  helped  bring  farm  in- 
come up  several  bilUons  of  dollars  a  year 
to  new  record  levels  while  wiping  out 
tremendous,  costly  grain  siupluses  and 
xvdudng  other  farm  commodity  sur- 
pluses. 

The  measured  worUoad  of  his  agency 
has  gone  up  more  than  a  third  during 
his  administration,  but  the  manpower 
used  has  gone  down  by  1,842  man -years 
from  1960  to  1966. 

Mr.  Godfrey  has  devoted  his  entire 
career  to  the  Federal  farm  programs, 
having  started  as  a  comptometer  oper- 
ator for  the  AAA  hack  In  1934  and  work- 
ing his  way  up  to  positions  of  increasing 
responsibility. 

He  is  a  native  of  Wazhaw,  N.C.,  and 
lived  in  the  SUte  all  of  his  life,  except 
for  a  period  of  military  service  during 
World  War  U.  until  he  came  to  Wash- 
lngt<m  in  1961. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculttu^,  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman,  has  publicly  congratulated 
Horace  Godfrey  upon  his  selection  for 
the  career  service  award. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  both  the  news  re- 
lease issued  by  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture release  that  carries  the  Secretary's 
statement. 

And  to  the  ocmgratulations  of  Secre- 
tary Freonan  to  Horace  Godfrey,  I  add 
my  own  sincere  and  enthusiastic  con- 
gratulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Civil  Semvick  Lkaoot  Namks  Ten 

FEDBLtL  CAKXB  SSHVICX  AWAKDfl  WnTNEIta 

Ten  career  dvll  servants  from  as  many 
Federal  agencies  have  been  selected  for  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Career  Service  Awards  of 
Um  national  ClvU  Service  League.  The 
Awards  are  given  for  significant  contribu- 
tions to  excellence  In  government. 

•n»e  AwantoM  were  announced  yesterday 
at  a  reception  at  the  Brookings  InsUtutlon 
for  the  award  winners  and  top-levrt  repre- 
sentatives of  their  agencies  which  range  the 
spectrum  oJ  Federal  services  from  Social 
Soeunty  to  Foreign  Aid.  Mortimer  M.  Caplin. 
PresMsnt  of  the  8&-year-old  dtlaezu'  orga- 
nlaatloii,  annoaneed  the  selections. 

The  ten  outatandmg  Federal  Civil  Servants 
will  be  fonnally  honored  and  presented  with 
their  awaida  at  the  National  ClvQ  Service 
IleagUB^i  annual  recognition  banquet  sched- 
uled for  the  evening  of  April  2lBt  at  the 
8hei«ton-Paik  Hotel.  More  than  1600  persons 
from  buslnees,  the  government,  and  the  Civil 
Service  are  expected  to  attend. 

Chosen  for  the  1967  awards  were: 

PhlUp  N.  Brownsteln,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Mortgage  Credit  and  Federal  Hovislng 
Oommlssloner.  Department  of  Housing  and 
XTit>an  Development. 

Horace  D.  Oodfrey,  Administrator,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilisation  and  Conservation 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Arthur  K.  Hess,  Director,  Bureau  of  Health 
Insurance.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Donald  O.  MacDonald,  Director.  VS.  Aid 
Mission  to  Vietnam,  Agency  for  International 
Development. 


William  H.  Smith.  Deputy  Commlsaloner, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Department  of  tbe 
Treasury. 

O.  Glenn  Stahl,  Director,  Bur«ao  of  Poli- 
cies and  Standards,  CB.  GIvU  Service  Com- 
mlsston. 

David  D.  Tbomsa,  Deputy  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agtrtcy. 

Floyd  A.  Verne  Thompson,  Director,  Lang- 
ley  Research  Center,  National  Aeronautics  fr 
Space  Administration. 

Barbara  McClure  White,  Associate  Direc- 
tor. VS.  Information  Agency. 

Marjorle  J.  WllUams.  MX).,  INreetor  Pathol- 
ogy and  AUied  Sciences  Servloe,  Veterans 
Administration. 

CapUn  called  the  group  "as  splendid  a 
demonstration  of  the  quality,  dedication, 
and  excellence  of  the  Career  Service  as  ever 
has  been  assembled.  In  choosing  tbe  1967 
Award  Winners  from  among  dozens  of  nom- 
inees, we  of  the'  National  Civil  Service 
League  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
level  of  responsibility  as  well  as  the  level 
of  comijetence  which  more  and  more  Fed- 
eral Careerists  are  achieving  from  year  to 
year." 

The  National  ClvU  Service  League  Is  a  non- 
partisan, nonprofit  organization  founded  In 
1881  to  promote  efficiency  in  Federal,  state, 
and  local  government.  Supported  entirely 
by  mdlvldual  corporate  and  foundation  con- 
trtbuUons,  the  league  regards  its  Annual 
Career  Service  Awards  Program  as  a  major 
contribuUon  toward  promoting  public  ap- 
preciation of  quaUty  \n  government  and  stim- 
ulating able,  young  people  to  choose  careers 
in  the  service  of  local,  state,  or  Federal 
agencies. 

Each  of  the  ten  Award  winners  will  receive 
(1,000  In  cash  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Sloan  Foundation,  a  gold  watch  from  the 
HamUUHi  Watch  Company,  and  a  framed 
certmcate  citing  their  significant  contribu- 
tion to  excellence   in  government. 

SeCRETABT      FaZIMAN       CONOKATUI.ATBS      ASCS 

ADMiNisTaATos  GonmxT   ON  Civa.  Service 

Leaouk  Awaeo 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman 
today  congratulated  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  USDA's  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  on  his 
selection  by  the  National  Civil  Service  league 
to  receive  its  Career  Service  Award.  The 
League  announced  the  selection  today. 

Mr.  Godfrey  will  be  honored  at  an  awards 
banquet  at  Washington's  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  Friday,  April  21,  along  with  9  other 
public  servants. 

"In  his  job  as  Administrator,"  commented 
Secretary  PYeeman  today,  "Horace  Godfrey 
has  accomplished  goals  that  could  only  have 
been  reached  by  a  man  with  his  unique  com- 
bination of  long-time  career  service  plus  ex- 
traordmary    leadership    and    administrative 

ability. 

"Under  this  leadership,  ASCS  has  taken  on 
new  programs,  growing  out  of  major  new  leg- 
islation in  each  of  5  straight  years.  He  has 
done  this  with  a  reduction  In  manpower  and 
admlnlBtrative  costs.  The  new  programs  that 
ASCS  has  InlUated  under  Mr.  Godfrey  in  the 
past  6  years  have  revived  farm  Income,  elimi- 
nated wasteful  oversuppUes,  and  resulted 
in  large  savings  to  the  Government.  These 
programs,  pl\is  expanded  exports,  have 
brought  farmers  to  a  supply  balance  that 
permits  us  now  to  look  toward  expanded 
production  of  some  crops.  This  is  truly  a 
'new  era'  m  agriculture. 

"I  congratulate  Administrator  Godfrey,  and 
am  delighted  that  this  award  is  to  be  made 
to  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  to  help 
create  a  brighter  future  for  the  farmers  and 
consumers  of  America." 

Mr.  Godfrey,  a  native  of  Waxhaw.  N.C..  and 
chief.  ASCS  administrative  officer  m  that 
State  for  12  years  before  taking  his  present 
post  in  1961,  Is  a  veteran  of  almost  33  years 
service  in  ASCS  and  predecessor  agencies. 
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EXCESSIVE    GOVERNMENT    SPEND- 
J3HO    AND    INCREASED    TAXES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
refreshing  to  read  an  editorial  which 
points  out  some  of  the  problems  we  are 
having  with  excessive  Oovemment 
spending  and  Increased  taxes.  It  is  even 
more  refreshing  to  see  these  problems 
treated  in  a  most  Informative  and  read- 
able manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  an 
editorial  published  in  the  FrulU,  Colo  , 
Times;  and  the  Pueblo,  Colo..  Chieftain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the   FrulU    (Colo  i    Times.   April    13. 

19«7| 

Or  Csaanata  .i.vd  Kino.s 

"The    time    haa    come."    the    Walrus    said. 

to  talk  of  many  things 

Of  shoes — and  ships — and  sealing  wax. 

(By  M  W   B  I 

The  following;  editorial  was  printed  In  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain  and  Is  very  descriptive  of 
our  many  tax  pains  It  will  probably  be  read 
and  put  off  as  just  another  edltijrlal  What 
I'd  lUte  to  see  Is  a  publication  of  this  editorial 
In  every  paper  in  the  nation  and  a  copy  sent 
to  otir  legislators  What  In  heavens  name 
happened  to  the  "Men"  who  when  taxed  to 
death,  screamed — "taxaUon  without  repre- 
sentation Is  tyranny  '  What  sort  of  repre- 
sentation Is  It  that  allows  us  to  be  taxed  to 
death.  Is  this  an  editorial  Just  to  read  and 
i  shrug  off  with  a  what  the  hell"  attitude 
This  Is  not  a  political  argument,  nor  an  elec- 
tion tasue — its  you  and  I.  John  Public  that 
la  paying  through  the  nose,  whether  you're 
Republican  or  Democrat.  40  percent  of  all  you 
own  is  being  conf.-scated  by  the  government 
In  the  name  of  democracy  .  to  what  pur- 
poee  .  .     well  how  much  did  you  put  In 

the  bank  this  year"*  How  much  did  you  give 
for  taxes — city — county — state  and  na- 
tional— ? 

If  we  still  have  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
let's  use  It.  before  they  tax  that  too!  Mall 
thla  paper  into  the  representatives  from  your 
area,  write  your  protest  in  your  local  paper, 
let's  let  them  know  were  watching  and  we 
don't  like  what  we  see 

rmOK     TK«     PtTEBLO     CHIETTAIN.     APBIL     5.     1967 

Thoee  who  are  businessmen  are  also  tax 
collectors.  We're  the  bad  guys  who  take  a 
piece  of  our  employees'  paychecks  and  deliver 
it  to  Washington,  at  our  expense  If  were 
pretty  clever  with  words,  but  pretty  awful 
with  figures,  never  mind.  We're  expected  to 
iiii«  a  figure  filbert,  an  accountant,  to  do  the 
figuring  for  us.  .\t  our  exjjense  He  will  figure 
for  us  what  we're  obligated  to  collect  from 
each  employee,  match  it  to  the  last  penny. 
and  deliver  it  whenever  Washington  directs 

Words  we  understand  And  being  aware 
that  we're  part-time  tax  collectors  we  had 
a  rather  wide-eyed  reading  of  the  Presidents 
budget  measure  regarding  the  tax  take 

SocUU  security  exF>enses  in  that  budget  call 
for  a  $436  million  tax  Increase  In  Just  one 
year.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  this  coun- 
try, and  we  really  couldn't  translate  that 
Into  terms  relating  to  our  little  business 
until  the  accountant  appeared  with  his 
"hook."  He  made  a  trajectory  of  the  figures. 
too,  ao  that  we  could  see  what  we  should 
plan  for.  because  we  prefer  to  have  our  em- 
ployees be  able  to  provide  themselves  with  at 
least  food,  clothing  and  shelter 

Just  to  pay  for  the  presently  scheduled 
benefits,  the  tax  on  the  first  sa.OOO  of  In- 
come will  rUe  to  nearly  10  percent  In  1969; 
and  to  nearly  11  percent  In  1973  It's  our 
Intent  to  be  in  business  at  this  time  In  1969 
That's  only  two  years  away    But   10  percent 


rciclced  us  One-half  of  the  employee  pay- 
check and  we  match  It 

Back  In  1936,  John  Wlnant,  a  one-time 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  first  ad- 
ministrator of  Social  Security  assured  an  au- 
dience In  Washington  to  bear  him  explain 
the  wonders  of  this  new  bonanza  that  the 
government's  take-in  establishing  the  sys- 
tem won't  go  much  higher  "  Want  to  know 
what  It  was  the  night  Mr  Wlnant  spoke? 
"One  per  cent' "  Now  they  want  Ut  raise  the 
first  $6  000  to  $7,800  and  also  raise  the  per- 
centage of  tax 

In  1963  a  dollar  would  buy  10  loaves  of 
bread  Simple  arithmetic  we  can  do.  and  we 
know  that  across  the  country  average  prices 
are  such  that  a  dollar  buys  about  four  loavee 
of  bread  tcxlay 

Maybe  you'd  like  to  do  a  bit  of  arithmetic 
yourself  Project  your  own  reasdnable  sched- 
ule of  working  years  Ignore  the  Inflationary 
forces  at  work  Just  reckon  the  "Inflation" 
we  have  experienced  since  1936  And  estimate 
how  many  loaves  of  bread  a  dollar  will  buy 
when  you  retire  and  start  drawing  social 
security  benefits 

And  something  else  the  government 
doean  t  have  a  thin  dime  of  what  we've  all 
paid  In  The  year  you  retire,  as  every  other 
year  they'll  have  to  make  small  businessmen 
collect   more   money   to   pay   the   tab 

What  worries  present  day  moms  and  dads, 
and  businessmen.  Is  how  the  future  genera- 
tions will  be  able  to  make  the  payments 


FTFTII    INFANTRY    DIVISION.    FORT 
CARSON.  COLO  .  HELPS  A  FRIEND 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  our 
young  men  are  fighting  today  In  South- 
east Asia  just  as  they  fought  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  World  War  U.  In  the  defense 
of  freedom  Many  of  these  young  soldiers 
were  not  yet  born  at  the  time  of  World 
War  n  but  still  have  acquired  that  most 
admirable  trait  of  all  American  fighting 
men;  they  never  forget  a  friend. 

Army  trainees  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo  , 
have  taken  the  Initiative  to  help  an  82- 
year-old  Italian  man  who  saved  countless 
American  and  Allied  lives  during  the 
Italian  campaign.  I  commend  these 
soldiers  and  believe  their  story  should  be 
told  to  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
article  from  the  5th  Infantry  Division, 
Mechanized,  at  Fort  Carson,  be  printed 
In  the  RscoRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FoBT  Casson,  Colo  — American  soldiers, 
known  the  world  over  as  hard  fighters  with  a 
soft  spot  for  the  aged,  the  very  young,  the 
sick  and  the  crippled,  proved  this  point  again 
at  Fort  Carson 

Lt  Col  Alvln  O'Neal,  commander,  3d 
Battalion.  77th  Armor.  5th  Infantry  Di- 
vision (Mech  ),  was  reading  the  Army  Times 
last  Pnday  when  he  came  upon  the  article 
about  Count  D  S  Salazar,  who  saved  hun- 
dreds of  American  and  Allied  lives  during  the 
World  War  II  Italian  campaign  The  count  Is 
known  to  have  spent  11,400.  a  fortune  In 
those  days,  aiding  Americans  and  other  Allied 
troops  who  had  escaped  from  Italian  prison 
camps  Now  83  years  old,  he  Is  sick  and  desti- 
tute   living  In  an  attic  In  a  Naples  slum. 

Colonel  O'Neal,  who  as  an  18-year-old 
tanker  went  through  Naples  during  the 
campaign,  called  In  Sgt  Maj  Roland  H.  Bell. 
su^cgestlng  that  the  battalion  help  the  count 
and  show  him  that  soldiers  do  not  forget  a 
friend. 

Bell  (fathered  his  first  sergeants,  told  them 
the  story,  and   the  campaign  was  on 

Sotm  the  b.ittallon  had  money  and  pledges 


totalling  better  than  $800,  despite  the  pinch 
of  being  between  pay  days.  Privates  not  yet 
bom  when  the  count  was  helping  the  Allies 
emptied  their  pockete  of  change. 

The  ad  Battalion,  lOth  Infantry;  B  Com- 
pany of  the  2d  Battalion,  11th  Infantry;  and 
Headquarters  Company  of  the  3d  Brigade 
pitched  In  with  $133 

Capt  A.  C.  TrlflletU.  commander.  B  Com- 
pany of  the  3  77th.  all  of  whose  grand- 
parents are  from  Italy,  agreed  to  take  leave 
and  deliver  the  money  to  Count  Salazar  In 
Naples  He  left  Port  Carson  today  with  SI. 000. 

Sgt  Ma]  Bell  hopes  that  his  battalion  and 
other  Interested  personnel  can  raise  enough 
to  pay  back  the  1 1.400  the  count  spent,  and 
possibly  a  little  more.  Any  money  collected 
after  Captain  Trlfllettl  departs  will  be 
forwarded 


DEFERMENTS  UNDER  THE  DRAFT 
LAW 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  Senate's  attention  to  the  report 
filed  on  Thursday,  May  4.  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
[Mr  Russell]  regarding  S.  1432,  amend- 
ing and  extending  the  draft  law. 

I  Invite  attention  particularly  to  the 
language  Included  by  the  committee  un- 
der the  heading  "Student  Deferments," 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  6  and 
continuing  at  the  top  of  page  7. 

Flecognlzlng  that  the  President  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  issue  an  Execu- 
tive order  specifying  that  no  deferments 
for  postgraduate  study  will  be  granted  in 
the  future,  except  for  persons  In  medical 
or  dental  schools,  the  committee  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  all  needed  authority  to 
extend  postgraduate  deferments  to  other 
fields.  Therefore.  I  suggest  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  make  it  clear  at  the  time 
he  Issues  the  Executive  order  that  at  any 
time  a  critical  need  can  be  foreseen  for 
any  sp>eclalty  requiring  an  advanced  de- 
gree, he  will  act  quickly  to  extend  stu- 
dent deferments  to  those  specialties  Just 
as  he  already  hsis  authority  to  extend  de- 
ferments to  those  already  trained  in  that 
specialty. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  committee  that 
the  President  might  well  want  to  do  this, 
and  we  Included  In  the  report  the  lan- 
guage that  the  "committee  recognizes 
that  the  President  may  find  It  necessary 
to  extend  postgraduate  deferments  to 
fields  other  than  medicine  or  dentistry. " 

It  seems  to  me  Important  that  this 
language  receive  the  proper  attention  In 
Implementing  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
law  In  the  future. 


STATUS   OF  FREE   WORLD   ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  VIETNAM 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  current  status  of  the 
free  world  assistance  to  Vietnam. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  31  nations  have 
assisted  South  Vietnam  under  this  pro- 
gram. Six  other  nations  and  the  United 
Nations  have  assisted  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  not  under  the  free  world  assistance 
program. 

That  makes  a  total  of  37  nations  and 
the  United  Nations  who  are  helping. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


PHrX    WOBIJ)    AaSISTAMCS    TO     VlKTNAM     AS    OF 

AraXL    1.    1967:    Pan    Woau>    Assistance 

Pboosam 

Thirty-one  nations  have  assisted  'Vlet-Nam 
under  the  Pree  World  Assistance  Program. 
Several  others  have  offered  help.  The  con- 
tributions of  six  other  countries  and  of  the 
UN  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  A 
UetLiUed  listing  by  geographic  area  follows: 

FAB    EAST 

Australia 

Australia  is  providing  a  wide  and  substan- 
tial range  of  aid  to  Vlet-Nam  under  the  Co- 
lombo Plan  and  by  direct  bUateral  assistance. 

MiUtary  aid  consists  of: 

1  Approximately  6^00  combat  troops  In- 
cluding a  brigade  and  support,  a  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer,  and  a  squadron  of  8  Canberra 
bombers. 

2.  100  combat  sdvlsorB  (primarily  special- 
ists In  jungle  warfare) . 

3.  A  73-man  air  force  unit  at  'Vung  Tau 
with  six  Australian  caribou  planes  which  fly 
d.iUy  logistical  transport  missions  In  support 
of  Vietnamese  military  forces. 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  has  to- 
t.iUed  nearly  $10  million  Including: 

1.  Three  surgical  teams,  totalling  37  per- 
sonnel. In  S  proTlncial  hospitals.  These  teams. 
In  addition  to  performing  major  operations, 
have  established  a  blood  bank  and  are  giving 
lessons  In  nursing. 

2.  A  group  of  civil  engineers  working  on 
water  supply  and  road  construction  project*. 

3.  Three  experts  In  dairy  and  crop  practices 
and  radio  techniques. 

4.  Training  of  130  'Vietnamese  In  Australia. 

5.  In  goods  and  materials:  1,360.000  text- 
books In  Vietnamese  for  rural  schools:  3,300 
tons  of  corrugated  roofing  for  Vietnamese 
military  dependents'  bousing:  6  large  oom- 
munlty  windmills:  16.750  sets  of  hand  tools: 
400  radio  seta  and  3.400  loud-speakers,  18,000 
blankets  and  14,000  cases  of  oondenaed  milk. 

6.  A  56  kilowatt  broadcasting  station  at 
Ban  Me  Thout. 

The  Australian  Oovemment  decided  on 
February  1  to  Increase  its  non-mllltary  aid 
to  Vlet-Nam  during  FT  1967  to  $3  mllUon 
dollars.  This  will  permit  substantial  etOargs- 
ment  of  current  medical  and  civic  action  pro- 
grams and  the  undertaking  of  new  projscts 
such  as  providing  equipment  for  refugee  re- 
settlement centers. 

Republic   of  China 
The  BepubUc  of  China  has  provided: 

1.  An  BO-man  agricultural  team. 

2.  An  18-man  military  psychologlcU  war- 
fare team. 

3.  A  12-man  electrical  power  mission  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Talpower. 

4.  A  lO-man  surgical  team. 

China  has  also  provided  training  for  mors 
than  300  Vletnameee  In  Tal'wan.  In  the  way 
of  goods  and  materials,  they  have  provMsd 
28  aluminum  prefabricated  warehouses,  agri- 
cultural tools,  seeds  and  fertUlaera,  600,000 
copies  of  mathematics  textbooks  and  an  elec- 
trical power  substation. 

Japan 
Japan  has  provided  over  $55  million  worth 
of  econonUc  assistance  to  Vlet-Nam,  chiefly 
through  reparations.  Japan  has  sent  two 
medical  teams,  oonatderable  amounts  of  med- 
ical goods  (4AI4  cases).  30,000  transistor 
radios  and  36  ambulances.  It  has  provided 
technical  personnel  and  funds  for  and  cod- 
structlon  of  a  large  power  dam  across  the 
Da  Nhlm  Blvor  and  electrical  transmission 
line  and  screed  to  participate  In  Uie  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  the  Mekong  River 
near  Vlnh  Long. 

Korea 

Korea  has  sent  approximately  i6.000  troops 
Including: 

1.  3  combat  divisions. 

2.  A  130-man  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hos- 
pital (MASH). 

3.  10  military  Instructors  In  Korsan  karats 


for  traming  Vietnamese  military  In  hand- 
to-hand  oombat. 

4.  A  a,200-man  Task  Poros  Unit  composed 
of  the  following  elsmsnts:  1  Army  engineer 
battalion,  1  Headquarters  group,  1  Army 
Transportation  company,  1  Marine  Corps  En- 
gineer company,  1  Infantry  battalion,  1  LST 
and  3  LSMs,  t  Gompostte  Support  unit  (com- 
munications, medical  supplies,  etc.) 

Korean  mUltary  medical  personnel  are  pro- 
viding soms  msdlcal  care  to  the  local  popu- 
lation In  areas  where  BOK  troops  are  sta- 
tioned. In  addition,  7  civilian  medical  teams 
totalling  118  doctora,  nurses  and  support 
personnel  are  working  In  provincial  tiealth 
programs. 

i^oo* 

One  million  kip  ($4,167)  for  flood  relief  In 
Pebruary  1965. 

Malaysia 

Since  1963,  Malaysia  has  trained  about 
3,000  Vietnamese  military  and  police  officers. 
Groups  of  30-60  are  regularly  sent  for  about 
a  month's  training  In  counterlnstirgency 
with  Malaysian  Police  Special  Constabulary. 
Malaysia  has  previously  provided  substantial 
amounts  of  cotmterlnsurgency  materials, 
primarily  military  and  police  transport  such 
as  armored  vehicles. 

Nete  Zealand 

New  Zealand  has  sent  a  6-howltzer  artillery 
battery  of  approximately  125  men  and  pro- 
vided a  as-man  army  engineer  detachment. 
On  March  8  the  New  Zealand  Government 
announced  It  will  Increase  Its  forces  to  Vlet- 
Nam  to  360  men  by  addition  of  an  infantry 
company  and  supporting  elements. 

In  non-milUory  aid.  New  Zealand  has  sent 
an  8-man  surgical  team,  and  a  professor  In 
English  languaga  for  the  University  of  Sai- 
gon. A  escoad  16-man  medical  team  wUl  be 
sent  shortly  to  Binh  Dlnh  province.  They  are 
presently  training  63  Vietnamese  In  New 
Zealand  and  have  provided  7,500£  ($21,000) 
for  equipment  for  a  technical  high  school. 
They  are  also  assisting  by  providing  approxi- 
mately $600,000  for  a  science  building  at  the 
University  of  Saigon. 

PhiUppinea 

The  Philippine  Oovemment  has  sent  a 
3,000-man  military  engineering  unit  'with 
security  support  personnel,  a  station  hospital, 
and  rural  health  and  civic  action  teams. 

In    non-mflitarj/    aid,    approximately    SO 

Philippine  civic  action  personnel  Including 

military  and   clyillan  medical   teams   have 

been  workng  In  Vlet-Nam  for  several  years. 

Thailand 

Ths  Thai  Ctovsmmsnt  announced  on  Jan- 
nary  3  that  It  would  send  a  ground  force 
ecmtoat  unit  to  Viat-Ham.  It  is  expected  that 
this  wlU  total  3,000-3,600  men.  A  200-man 
That  naval  groiq>  manning  an  1ST  and  POM 
patrol  ezaft  arrived  In  Vlet-Nam  in  Decem- 
ber 1966.  A  S6-man  air  force  contingent  has 
been  flying  operational  transport  missions 
for  the  VleCnamsse  forces.  The  Thais  have 
also  been  providing  jet  training  for  Viet- 
namese pilots  In  Thailand. 

In  noM-'miiitery  aid,  the  Thais  have  pro- 
Tided  iloe  for  refugees  and  cement  and  tine 
roo&ng  materiala.  At  the  Manila  Conferenoe, 
the  Tlials  offered  the  Vietnamese  a  $30  mil- 
lion rlos  credit.  The  Thais  have  also  an- 
nounced they  will  send  a  medical  unit  to 
Viet-Nam. 

■UDDLS     KAST 

Greece 
Greece  has  contributed  $16,000  worth  of 
medical  supplies. 

Iran 
Iran  has  contributed  1,000  tons  of  petro- 
leum products  to  'Vlet-Nam   and  has  dis- 
patched a  30-man  medical  team  to  Vlet-Nam. 
Turkey 
Turkey  has  provided  msdlolnes  and  also  of- 
fered  to   provide   a  substantial   amount   of 
cement. 


Austrim 
Atistrla  has  offered  to  supply  medical  sup- 
plies, blankets,  'tents,  through  the  Austrian 
Red  Cross. 

Belgium 
Belgium   has   provided  medicines  and  an 
ambulance  and  has  given  achoiarshlps  for  9 
Vietnamese  to  study  In  Belglom. 

Derfmark 

Denmark  has  provided  medical  supplies  and 
Is  training  Vietnamese  nurses  In  Denmark. 

Germany 

Personnel  In  Vlet-Nam:  Seven  Germans,  a 
director  and  six  Instructors,  are  teaching  at 
the  new  Vietnamese-German  Technical 
High  School  at  Thu  Due  near  Saigon.  At  Hue 
University  there  are  five  Germans:  three  phy- 
sicians in  the  Medical  School,  a  professor 
of  music,  a  professor  of  German  language, 
and  one  expert  In  forestry  Is  working  at  the 
Department  of  Rural  Affairs.  Saigon. 

A  30,000-ton  hospital  ship,  the  "Helgoland" 
with  8  doctors,  30  other  medical  personnel 
and  145  beds  is  on  duty  In  Vlet-Nam. 

Vietnamese  in  Germany:  Porty  Vietnamese 
are  studying  In  Germany  and  the  Germans 
have  agreed  to  accept  30  more  primarily  for 
training  as  future  Instructors  In  the  tech- 
nical high  school.  A  considerable  number 
have  previously  been  trained. 

Goods  and  Materials 

The  Germans  have  provided  the  following 
credits: 

1.  DM  15  mllUon  ($3.75  mUllon)  for  im- 
port of  German  products  such  as  machine 
tools,  fertilizer,  etc.  The  piastre  funds  gen- 
erated go  to  the  National  Office  of  Agricul- 
tural Credit  to  aid  farmers,  particularly  with 
loans; 

3.  a  credit  of  DM  50  million  ($13.5  million) 
for  development  of  the  major  Industrial  com- 
plex at  An  Hoan-Nong  Son; 

3.  a  credit  for  DM  20  mUllon  ($5  million) 
for  conBtructlon  of  an  abattoir  at  Salgon- 
Cholon,  and  three  coastal  vessels; 

4.  a  credit  of  DM  500,000  ($125,000)  for 
equipment  at  the  Vietnsjnese-Oerman  Tech- 
nical High  School  at  Thu  Due. 

In  April  1966,  the  Germans  announced  a 
gift  of  DM  17.5  million  ($4.4  million)  worth 
of  pharmaceuticals,  the  first  shipments  of 
which  have  arrived.  Also  In  the  medical  field, 
they  have  provided  two  mobile  dental  clinics 
and  30  ambulances  for  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

On  June  39,  the  Cabinet  voted  DM  25  nul- 
llon  (US  $6.25  million)  for  new  aid  to  Vlet- 
Nam  including:  1)  sending  25  exp>ertE  to 
establish  a  refugee  center;  2)  building  a 
home  for  wayward  youths;  3)  frpanslon  of 
8  social  centers  and  construction  of  a  ninth-, 
4)  establishment  of  a  training  center  for 
social  workers;  and  5)  the  gift  of  100  buses 
and  a  maintenance  and  repair  facility  in 
Saigon.  The  Germans  have  also  donated  260 
tons  of  rice  for  refugee  relief  programs. 
Italy 

The  Italians  have  provided  a  10-man  sur- 
gical team  and  have  offered  science  scholor- 
Bhips  to  10  Vietnamese  to  study  in  Italy. 
Luxembourt 

Luxembourg  has  provided  plasma  and 
blood  transfusion  equipment. 

The  Netherlands 
The  Dutch  have  undertaken  to  build  5 
tubercnlosls  centers  In  Saigon;  sites  for  3 
have  been  selected.  In  August,  'the  Nether- 
lands announced  a  contribution  of  $356,000 
loi  a  4-year  'UN  project  In  social  welfare, 
part  of  the  $1  million  they  have  earmarked 
for  VN  projects  in  Vlet-Nam.  In  1964,  the 
Dutch  gave  antibiotics  and  4  scholanhlpe 
for  Vietnamese.  They  previously  provided  a 
dredge. 
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Spain 

8p«Ui  hM  provided  800  pounds  of  medi- 
cines, medical  equipment  and  blankeU  and 
baa  lent  a  12-man  medical  team  to  Vlet-Nam. 

United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  has  provided  six 
dTlIlans  for  the  British  Advisory  iilaslon  and 
a  Professor  of  Engllali  at  Hue  University 
Twenty-one  Vietnamese  are  receiving  train- 
ing In  the  United  Kingdom  A  pediatric  team 
of  four  British  doctors  and  six  nurses  went  to 
VJet-Nam  in  August,  laec 

In  19«3-«4.  the  United  Kingdom  provided 
the  following  goods  and  materials  Labora- 
tory equipment  for  Saigon  University,  a  type- 
setting machine  for  the  Ciovernment  Printing 
CMBce,  a  cobalt  deep-ray  therapy  unit  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute;  various  equipment 
for  the  faculties  of  Medicine.  Science  and 
Pharmacy  at  S&lgon  University,  the  Meteor- 
ological Service  and  the  Agricultural  School 
At  Saigon,  and  Atomic  Research  Establish- 
ment at  Dalat  and  the  Faculty  of  Education 
ftt  Hue.  In  1966-«6.  British  economic  aid 
totaUed  £81.000  1I226.8OO1  for  roadbuildlng 
equipment,  dlesel  (tshlng  boat  engines,  and 
portable  anesthetic  machines 

LATIN    AMCaiCA 

Argentina 

Argentina  has  contributed  5.000  tons  of 
wheat. 

Brazil 

Brazil  has  sent  a  substantial  quantity  of 
msdlc&l  supplies  which  was  carried  to  Vlet- 
Nam  by  a  Brazilian  Air  Force  plane  and  has 
klso  provided  coffee 

Costa  Rtca 
Costa  Rica  has  cuntrlbuted  an  ambulance 
for  use  In  Vlet-Nam 

Dcrmtnuan    Republic 

Cement  has  been  otTered  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  use  In  Vlet-Nam. 

Ecuador 

Ecuador  has  sent  medical  supplies  to  Vlet- 
Nam. 

Guatemala 
Ouatem&la    has    sent    15.000    doses    of    ty- 
photd-paratyphold    serum    for    use    In    Vlet- 
Nam. 

Horiduras 

Honduras  has  contributed  drugs  and  dry 
goods  for  refugees  In  Vlet-Nam.  down  there 
on  a  Honduras  Air  Force  plane 

Uruguay 
Uruguay  has  contributed  $21,500  f  jr  relief 
supplies  and  medicines  for  Vlet-Nam 

Venezuela 

Venecuela  has  provided  500  tons  of  rice  for 
rsf\ige«  relief,  and  two  civilian  doctors  are 
working  in  Vlet-Nam 

ArUICA 

Liberia 
A  contribution  of  •50.000   has   been  made 
by  Liberia  fur  the  purchase  of  huepltaJ  equip- 
ment and   other   medical   supplies   for   Vlet- 
Nam. 

Tunisui 
Recently    Tunisia    has    made    available    a 
nimiber  of  scholarships  for  Vietnamese 

HOSTH    AMCalCA 

Canada 

Almost  16  nallUon  of  development  assist- 
ance to  Vlet-Naxn  has  been  provided  by 
Canada 

1.  Personnel  In  Vlet-Nam:  A  Canadian 
Supervisor  has  been  at  Quang  Ngal  suF>ervts- 
Ing  oonstructton  of  a  small  TB  Clinic  which 
the  Canadians  are  funding  The  Canadians 
bavs  sent  two  doctors  and  four  nurses  to 
staff  the  clinic  A  professor  of  orthopedics  Is 
working  at  Cho  Ray  Hospital.  Saigon,  and 
thore  Is  a  Canadian  teacher  at  the  University 
of  Hue. 

3.  Vietnamese     In    Canada      380    Colombo 


Plan  trainees  and  a  total  of  463  trainees 
under  all  programs,  including  those  spon- 
sored by  other  agencies  and  third  countries 
( as  well  as  Colombo  Plan ) .  have  been  trained 
in  Canada.  There  are  currently  331  Viet- 
namese students  In  Canada. 

3  Since  1058.  Canada  has  provided  (850- 
000  worth  of  food  aid  for  Vlet-Nam  Funds 
generated  by  sales  are  used  for  capital  con- 
struction  projects   In   Vlet-Nam 

4  A  new  science  building  for  the  medical 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Hue  Is  being 
built  coetlng  about  •333  000.  drawn  from 
counterpart  funds  generated  by  sales  of  food 
supplied  by  Canada  Construction  has  passed 
the  half-way  mark 

5  The  Canadians  have  also  agreed  to  con- 
struct an  auditorium  fur  the  Fiicult7  of  Sci- 
ences at  Hue  University  which  will  cost  about 

•  125.000 

6  Canada  has  Increased  Its  aid  to  South 
Vlet-Nam  allocating  •!  million  for  medical 
assistance  this  Oscal  year  Including  provid- 
ing ten  200-bed  emergency  hospital  units 
The  flrst  two  units  have  arrived  and  have 
been  installed  At  Phan  Tlet  and  at  Phu  Tho 
near  Saigon  A  Canadian  doctor  and  tech- 
nician visited  Vlet-Nam  In  the  fall  t<:>  In- 
spect potential  sites  Canada  has  sent  650,000 
doses  of  polio  vaci'ine  fur  Vietnamese  school 
children  and  offered  additional  vaccines 
against  polio.  TB  and  smallpox  Considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  establishment  of  a  chil- 
dren's rehabilitation   center   In   Vlet-Nam 

7  Canada  la  printing  half  a  million  copies 
of  a  sijclaJ  sciences  textbook  for  Vietnamese 
grade   school   children 

OTHIK    ASSISTANCX 

Six  other  nations  whose  help  does  not  fall 
under  the  Free  World  Assistance  Program 
have  provided  valuable  ajislstanre  to  Vlet- 
Nam  In  economic  and  humanitarian  fields 

France 
Since   1956.   Prance   has  contributed   about 

•  111  mllUun  in  assistance  to  South  Vlet- 
Nam 

France  has  nearly  500  persons  serving  In 
South  Vlet-N:im  Among  them  are  85  ex- 
perts under  Frances  program  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance.  Including  32  physi- 
cians, professors  and  other  medical  person- 
nel Under  Its  cultural  programs.  471  pro- 
fe8s<xs  I  350  French  and  121  Vietnamese!  are 
teaching  at  9  French-teaching  Institutions, 
and  30  French  professors  are  at  Vietnamese 
Institutions  France  provided  in  1965  for 
Vietnamese  to  study  In  France  55  fellow- 
ships for  technical  training,  and  85  academic 
fellowships 

France  has  provided  low-interest  credits 
of  100  million  francs  (20  million  dollars  1  for 
financing  Imporu  of  French  equipment  for 
Vietnamese  Industry  a  grant  of  500  000 
francs  (•lOOOOOi  for  equipment  for  LEcole 
Natlonale  dingenleurs  des  Arts   Industrlels 

In  I960  France  extended  a  low-Interest 
credit  of  •70  million  francs  (•U  million)  to 
aid  construction  of  the  major  coal  and  chem- 
ical complex  at  \n  Hoa-Nong  Son  south  of 
E>a  Nang  which  I3  well  underway  It  also  pro- 
vides a  low-Interest  ftve-year  credit  of  60 
million  francs  itlJ  nvlUlon)  for  construction 
of  Vlet-Nams  largest  cement-producing  com- 
plex with  plans  at  Hatlen  and  Thu  Due  In 
1964  France  provided  a  930  OfXl  francs  (•18e,- 
000 1  grant  for  the  Installation  of  a  training 
center  for  electrical  technicians  and  In  1965 
a  gift  of  I  25  million  francs  .•-'.SOOOOi  fur 
teaching  equipment,  primarily  In  the  medical 
field 

Ireland 

The  Irish  people  have  contributed  l.OOOC 
(•2,800)  for  Vietnamese  flood  victims 
through  their  Red  Cruse 

Israel 

Israel  made  a  gift  of  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies fur  flood  victims  and  will  train  this  year 
Ave  Vietnamese  In  Irrigation  and  animal 
husbandry 


Noncay 
Norway  sent   a  contribution   through  the 
International  Red  Cross  for  flood  victims  In 
February   1965 

Pakistan 
Pakistan  made  a  financial  contribution  for 
assistance     to    flood     victims    and     donated 
clothing  for  them. 

Siritzerland 
The  Swiss  have  provided  microscopes  for 
the  University  of  Saigon  The  Swiss  Red 
Cross  has  sent  an  11-man  medical  team 
through  the  International  Cotnmlttee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  work  In  a  provincial  hospital  In 
the  Central  Highlands  of  South  Vlet-Nam 

UN  Systern  Aid  to  Vietnam 
The  Umted  Nations  and  lu  specialized 
agencies  are  also  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Vlet-Nam.  Under  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  of  the  UN  De- 
velopment Program.  15  technical  assistance 
projects  are  scheduled  for  1967  and  1968  at  a 
cost  of  •724  475  These  projects  range  across 
such  varied  fields  as  maternal  and  child 
health,  labor  administration,  educational 
planning,  telecommunications,  meteorolo^ty 
and  civil  aviation  Among  the  participating 
agencies  are  ILO,  FAO  UNESCO,  WHO, 
ICAO.  ITU.  WMO.  and  the  Department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs  of  the  U.N.  In 
addition.  UNICEF  Is  lending  financial  sup- 
port u>  a  number  of  programs  In  the  health 
and  child  care  fields 

Several  major  projects  financed  by  the 
Special  Fund  of  the  UN  Development  Pro- 
gram are  about  to  get  underway  A  National 
Technical  Center  (total  International  con- 
tribution approximately  •1.5  million),  with 
UNESCO  Is  becoming  operational.  The  Spe- 
cial Fund  in  January  approved  a  Fisheries 
Development  Project  Including  exploratory 
and  experimental  fishing  In  the  waters  of  the 
South  China  Sea.  to  be  executed  by  FAO  at 
a  cost  of  •!  3  million  Also  being  negotiated 
Is  a  Social  Welfare  Training  Center  to  be 
executed  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  of 
the  UN  BCAFE  Is  pressing  ahead  with  re- 
gional projecu  of  benefit  to  the  nations  of 
the  Mekong  Basin  and  has  undertaken  sur- 
veys of  Irrigation,  hydro-electric  faclUUes 
and  bridge  construction  projects  In  Vlet- 
Nam 
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THE  EVERGLADES  CRISIS 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  today 
one  of  America  s  great  natural  treasures 
Is  threatened  with  destruction.  Now  In 
its  44th  day  of  drought,  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  aquatic  and  bird  life 
in  the  park  face  serious  threats  by  fire 
and  lack  of  water.  Chief  Ranger  Robert 
Kerr.  In  an  article  In  the  Sunday  Wash- 
ington Post,  stated : 

The  water  shortage  In  most  of  the  national 
park  Is  critical 

Other  ofHclals  say  that  the  only  water 
now  flowing  Into  the  park  is  from  State 
and  Federal  water  conservation  areas 
and  Is  "desperately"  needed  to  maintain 
the  wildlife  In  the  preserve.  An  article 
which  appeared  yesterday  In  the  New 
York  Times  states : 

The  State  of  Florida  was  preparing  today 
to  shut  off  the  flow  of  90  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day  Into  the  drought  stricken  Ever- 
glade* National  Park   •    •    •. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  "Everglades  Water 
Crisis."  May  8,  19«7;  and  two  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post,  "A  Lonely 
Struggle  in  the  Everglades,"  May  5, 
1967.    and    "Drought.   Fire   Sear   Ever- 


glades," May  7,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
rkcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto, 

as  follows : 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1967] 
EvKxouuiES  Watbi  Cbibib 
(By  Martin   Waldron) 

MiAici,  May  7. — The  State  of  Florida  w«s 
preparing  today  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  00 
million  gallons  of  water  a  day  Into  the 
drought  stricken  Everglades  National  Park, 
a  waterblrd  and  alligator  refuge  west  of 
Miami. 

OoT.  Claude  R.  Kirk  Jr.  said  that  the  water 
was  needed  elsewhere  In  south  Florida  to 
fight  the  effects  of  the  drought,  now  in  Its 
42d  day. 

The  00  million  gallons,  which  hAd  been 
coming  from  state  and  Federal  water  con- 
servation areas  to  the  north,  was  virtually 
the  only  water  flowing  Into  the  park,  and  ofll- 
clals  said  that  It  was  "desperately"  needed 
to  maintain  the  wildlife  left  In  the  1.4  mil- 
lion acre  preserve. 

Park  ofBclals  said  that  only  a  few  holes 
«lth  water  In  them  were  left  In  the  pork, 
and  that  the  alligators  had  swarmed  to  them 
to  wait  out  the  drought.  Other  animals.  In- 
cluding deer  and  panthers,  were  reported  to 
be  leaving  the  refuge  for  other  conservation 
areas  north  of  the  Tamlaml  Trail. 

Most  of  the  state  below  the  Tampa-Orlando 
areas  was  described  by  otDclals  as  being  "ex- 
tremely dry,"  with  the  possibility  of  prairie 
fires  In  the  vast  E\-erglades  region  posing  a 
threat. 

Several  fires  burned  out  of  control  in 
southwestern  Florida  yesterday.  One.  park 
officials  said,  was  only  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  national  park. 

Cattlemen  who  use  water  from  Lake 
Okeechobee  and  the  water  conservation  dis- 
trict reservoirs,  said  that  the  drought  liad 
ruined  their  pastures.  Florida's  Agriculture 
Commissioner,  Doyle  Conner,  said  that  pctf- 
ture  damage  "Is  as  bad  as  I  have  ever  seen 
It  ■• 

Governor  Kirk,  who  toured  the  area  by  air- 
plane, helicopter  and  alrboat  yesterday,  said 
that  the  state  had  the  authority  to  with- 
hold water  from  the  national  park  whenever 
the  water  In  Lake  Okeechobee,  which  cov- 
ers 750  square  miles  and  is  the  biggest  water 
reservoir  In  Florida,  dro{>ped  below  12.6  feet. 
Tlie  lake  level  was  within  one-tenth  of  one 
Inch   of   this  level   yesterday. 

By  shutting  off  the  flow  of  water  Into  the 
park,  the  state  hopes  to  maintain  the  water 
level  In  other  sections  of  the  vast  grass  and 
hiunmock  prairies  that  cover  much  of  soutb 
Florida  and  make  up  the  Everglades.  The 
half  of  the  Everglades  that  lies  north  of  the 
naUonal  park  Is  surrounded  by  levees  and 
canals  that  are  used  for  flood  control  and 
water  conserv'ation. 

Governor  Kirk  said  that  the  underground 
water  aquifers  that  supply  drinking  water  to 
Miami  and  to  other  cities  on  the  lower  east 
coast  of  Florida  lie  underneath  the  conser- 
vation area  of  the  Everglades. 

"Those  who  are  solely  concerned  about 
the  national  park  have  got  to  remember  that 
there  are  more  than  one  million  people  In- 
volved In  this  drought  also,"  the  Governor 
said. 

Last  March  the  national  park  was  given 
riRhts  to  part  of  the  water  collected  and 
stored  by  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District,  a  state  agency  that 
geu  state  and  Federal  funds  for  flood  control 
and  water  conservation. 

During  part  of  last  fall,  water  was  diverted 
Into  the  national  park  at  the  rate  of  1,3  bU- 
lion  gallons  a  day. 

Water  does  not  stay  In  the  park  very  long. 
It  evaporates  or  is  transpired  by  trees  and 
sawgrass.  The  rate  of  evaporation  and  trans- 
piration has  been  estimated  by  hydrauUclana 


of  tha  flood  control  district  as  belhg  equal 
to  the  rainfall.  Thua,  the  park  and  other  sec- 
tions ot  ttM  Xrar^adM  need  an  almost  con- 
stant Sow  of  water  to  remain  moisture  laden. 

In  the  last  10  yean,  vast  fires  have  burned 
over  the  Everglades  three  times  In  droughts 
similar  to  the  current  one.  Each  time,  it  took 
the  Everglades  more  than  a  year  to  recover. 

Col.  R.  P.  Tabb  of  Jacksonville,  district 
engineer  for  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, flew  over  the  area  during  the  weekend 
on  an  inspection  tour.  He  shares  authority 
over  the  water  In  the  conservation  districts 
with  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District. 

Areas  of  the  Everglades  outside  the  park 
boundaries  and  especially  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  Florida  "look  better  than  I  had 
expected,"  he  said,  "but  the  western  side  of 
the  park  is  at  a  critical  stage." 

He  said  that  fires  In  Collier  County  along 
the  OuU  of  Mexico  appeared  to  be  out  of 
control. 

In  Tallahassee,  Hux  Cotilter,  a  state  for- 
ester, said  that  the  Collier  County  fires  were 
outside  of  organised  fire  control  districts. 
Most  of  the  land  being  burned  is  privately 
owned.  Most  of  the  Everglades  is  owned  either 
by  the  state  or  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in 
Miami  said  that  no  general  rain  could  be 
expected  over  south  Florida  for  at  least  sev- 
eral more  days.  A  park  official  said  that  the 
Weather  Bureau  had  said  privately  that  it 
might  not  rain  for  two  weeks  or  longer. 

Park  officials  said  that  if  the  state  did  cut 
off  the  90  million  gallons  of  water  a  day  It 
might  become  necessary  to  dynamite  alligator 
holes  In  an  effort  to  find  subevu^ace  water. 

Assistant  Chief  Ranger  Ralph  D.  Maxwell 
said  that  alligators  and  other  reptiles  and 
birds  were  suffering  most  from  the  drought. 
Other  park  animals,  such  as  wild  hogs,  pan- 
ther and  deer,  can  leave  the  park  for  other 
sections  of  the  Everglades  until  the  drought 
ends. 

Birds,  now  nesting,  may  be  forced  to  aban- 
don their  eggs  and  their  young  to  fly  north 
to  find  water,  Mr.  Maxwell  said.  He  believed 
they  would  likely  go  to  swamps  In  south 
Georgia. 


(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  May  5, 
1967) 

A  Lonely  Stkucgle  in  the  Everglades 
(By  Marquis  Obllds) 

Everglades  National  Park,  Pla. — You  need 
not  be  an  expert  to  see  how  one  of  America's 
great  natural  treasures  Is  threatened  with  de- 
struction. Creeping  urban  sprawl,  creeping 
pollution,  creeping  drouth  are  beginning  to 
overwhelm  the  rare  and  even  vanishing  life 
In  the  1,400,000  acres  of  this  park  and  in  the 
waters  around  It. 

We  flew  In  a  small  plane  over  areas  that 
seemed  about  to  become  desert — dry,  barren, 
apparently  empty  of  the  bird  and  animal 
species  fiourlshlng  for  endless  centuries  in 
this  biological  wonderland.  The  water  that 
means  life,  fiowlng  In  an  age-old  cycle,  has 
been  Interrupted. 

Then  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  park  we 
came  on  sloughs  with  water  and  there  were 
the  birds,  the  white  ibis,  the  wood  ibis  with 
black-tipped  wings,  the  great  white  heron, 
and  the  egrets — the  snowy,  the  common  and 
the  reddish.  From  about  200  feet  over  the 
roosting  areas  they  were  great  white  flowers 
on  the  dark  green  of  the  mangrove.  As 
though  In  response  to  some  inner  biological 
drive  the  wood  Ibis  were  nesting  for  an  al- 
most-unprecedented second  time  in  a  single 
season. 

It  was  like  coming  on  a  camp  of  refugees 
driven  out  of  the  land  that  had  long  been 
theirs  and  making  the  best  of  it.  Where  they 
once  existed  In  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
millions  these  rare  species  are  now  numbered 
In  previous  hundreds  that  may  or  may  not 
survive  the  swift  alteration  of  their  native 
habitat. 


The  land  speculators  and  the  agricultural 
interests  keep  up  unremitting  presstire  for 
more  and  more  and  more.  Their  Instnunent 
Is  the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood - 
control  district,  with  plenty  of  political  mtis- 
cle  In  Tallahassee  and  Washington.  Allied 
with  the  flood-control  district  Is  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  does  the  bulldoz- 
ing and  builds  the  canals  and  dikes.  With 
pork-barrel  projects  In  each  of  the  SO  states, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  one  of  the  most 
potent  and  yet  Invisible  of  the  Washington 
lobbies. 

One  estimate  is  that  in  Florida  alone  the 
Engineers  have  spent  or  will  spend  In  proj- 
ects already  planned  a  total  of  9375,000,000. 
It  is  called  flood  control  but.  In  effect.  It  is 
drainage  for  speculative  development  and 
agriculture.  In  short,  this  Is  a  fat  subsidy. 

The  argument  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, through  the  dedicated  public  servant. 
Roger  W.  Allin,  who  is  the  Everglades  su- 
perintendent, is  a  simple  one.  There  is 
enough  water  that  can  be  released  from  L>ake 
Okeechobee  to  the  north  tf  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  agree  to  its  release  at  ap- 
propriate times  and  not  just  in  flood.  It 
could  be  fed  into  the  park  without  the  res- 
idue of  pesticides  and  chemical  fertilizers 
that  comes  with  the  water  off  farm  areas — 
the  kind  of  pollutants  bo  destructive  to  life 
and  fertility. 

Recently  a  desp>erate  little  battle  was  waged 
over  a  canal  the  Engineers  had  buUt  through 
the  park  to  carry  missiles  from  a  nearby 
plant.  The  canal  has  never  been  used  for  this 
purpose  and  apparently  will  not  be.  The 
Engineers  proposal  to  pull  out  a  plug  keep- 
ing out  sea  water  overflowing  under  certain 
conditions  would  work  further  damage  in 
the  park. 

The  Park  Service  won  a  tempwrary  victory 
and  the  plug  for  the  time  being  stays  In. 
But  already  the  signs  are  up  advertising 
waterfront  property  for  sale  adjacent  to  the 
canal.  Among  them  are  the  signs  of  the  land 
company  controlled  by  the  late  Arthur  Vin- 
Ing  Davis  who  left  an  estate  of  $100,000,000. 
a  sizable  part  of  It  from  Florida  land.  These 
are  clear  signals  that  the  victory  was  tem- 
porary. 

What  the  visitor  today — more  than  a  mil- 
lion a  year,  Including  flshermen  out  for  some 
of  the  finest  sport  fiishing  in  America — 
cannot  help  wondering  is  whether  any  of 
the  Everglades  treasure  will  be  left  for  an- 
other generation.  After  a  boat  trip  up  lonely 
Inlets  still  untouched  we  came  out  onto 
Florida  Bay  at  sunset.  There  feeding  on  a 
shoal  not  far  from  shore  were  40  to  50 
roseate  spoonbills  out  of  possibly  150  to  200 
still  surviving. 

AUln  and  the  others  in  the  Park  Service 
are  engaged  in  a  lonely  struggle.  They  have 
the  support  of  the  conservationists,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  and  flshing  interests 
aware  of  what  pollution  and  reckless  waste 
of  water  mean  in  destruction  of  a  resource 
both  for  sport  and  commercial  fisheries.  Only 
agreement  between  the  State  Authority,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Park  Service 
ratified  at  the  top  can  save  the  park.  Florida 
has  been  rejoicing  that  Miami  was  chosen  as 
the  site  tor  the  new  Federal  oceanographlc 
center.  But,  short  of  some  positive  action, 
the  Nation  will  see  the  end  of  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  marine  biological  leibora- 
torles. 

(From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post,  May  7, 
1967) 
DEOT7GHT,  Fire  Sear  Everglades 
(By  Stanley  M.  Brown) 
Everglades    Citt.    Pla.,    May    6. — A    huge 
bull  alligator  was  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  dry 
and  cracked  pond  In  the  Everglades.  There 
was  not  a  drop  of  water  within  ten  miles  and 
a  fire  was  raging  toward  the  pond  a  half- 
mile  av^ay. 

A  lone  turkey  buzzard  circled  the  pond. 
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irtilcb  wu  tn  the  mklctle  of  a  beavy  reg- 
•Catad  but  under-dry  are*  in  the  vast  (iramp. 
Tb«  bw^uird  waa  assured  of  a  feast  on  tba 
gator,  which  appeared  to  tw  la  or  14  feet 
tonf — a  giant  even  for  tbe  WergUdes  tf  the 
fire  did  not  get  the  gator,  be  wouid  die 
of  tblrst  or  starve  to  deacb. 

Batn,  or  perhaps  a  miracle,  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  save  that  gator  and  douse 
the  flrea  that  bad  already  eaten  a  30-by-ao- 
mlle  hunk  out  of  the  world  s  biggest  swamp 
Just  northwest  of  the  14  million  acre  Ever- 
glades National  Park 

But  it  hasn't  mined  here  In  38  days  and 
weathermen  say  no  ra;n  is  in  sight.  It  has 
b«en  the  driest  April  in  South  Ptonda  his- 
tory—«Mily  15  of  an  inch  from  a  few  show- 
ers. 

The  drought  has  turned  the  once-plush 
aawgraas  the  color  of  straw  and  sent  wildlife 
on  a  desperate  searob  for  drinking  holes  The 
•••TCh  takes  many  of  the  aiUmals  acrr;«  the 
TanUMttl  Trail  lU^.  Highway  41)  and  Into 
the  path  of  speeding  cars 

Plres,  whipped  by  high  winds,  have  been 
burnlne  out  of  control  for  over  a  week.  Plre 
Rangers  do  not  have  the  equlpn^nt  or  the 
manpower  to  stop  them. 

Tha  area  where  I  hunted  deer  last  year  in 
caU-<*aep  water  was  completely  dry.  The 
n««dJ«s  on  the  cypress  and  scrub  pine  were 
brown.  Most  of  the  branches  had  fallen  off 
th«  cabbage  palms  and  the  aawgrass  would 
crackle  and  break  Into  small  pieces  when 
you  walked  on  it. 

""Ths  water  shortage  In  most  of  the  tLi- 
tlooal  park  is  critical.  '  said  Chief  Ranger 
Robert  Karr.  •The  park  is  completely  dry 
•xcspt  for  a  few  spots  In  the  Shark  River 
alough. 

"If  It  doesn't  rain  soon  the  slough  will  dry 
up  and  the  wildlife  •yiil  have  nowhere  to  go 
for  water  Then  the  situation  wlU  become 
desperate. " 

8o  far.  the  fire  has  not  spread  to  the 
park.  But  It  has  moved  to  within  five  nalles 
of  the  northwestern  park  boundary  and  Kerr 
said  that  If  the  wind  shifts  and  comes  out  of 
the  north  or  northwest,  "we're  In  for  serious 
trouble." 

Lake  Okeechobee  which  feeds  fresh  water 
Into  the  Everglades,  is  nearly  two  feet  be- 
tow  normal,  according  to  offlclals  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  aouth  Florida  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict. 

The  offlclals  have  been  able  to  drain  only 
a  minimal  amount  of  water  Into  the  park 
from  Its  water  impoundment  areas  to  the 
Borth  and  the  water  does  not  travel  far  be- 
fore  It   la   soaked    up    by   the   thirsty    land. 
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COURAGE  AND  VALOR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  UOSa.  Mr.  President,  the  conflict 
In  Vletiuun  haa  produced  many  report* 
of  eztrmonllnary  courage  and  Talor  on 
the  part  of  the  American  servicemen 
who  are  serring  their  country  In  response 
to  the  call  from  their  Commander  In 
Chief. 

One  of  these  reports  has  Just  reached 
my  desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  newspaper  article  published  in  the 
Saturday.  May  6.  1967,  Issue  of  the  De«- 
eret  News  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RCCOIIB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salt    Lakes    Savts    Bt-oDtsa — Sailob    Drvis 
Ojtto    OamAnc 
(By  Robert  C  SCtchell) 
TJye  grenade!" 

This  Vietnam  battle  warning  triggered  "the 
attilT  Medal  of  Honor  winners  are  made  of." 
and  a  Salt  Lake  Wavy  man  threw  his  t>ody 
over  the  explosive  to  save  his  buddies  He 
lived  to  describe  the  incident. 


"Tou  and  I  both  know  that  on  April  14 
our  Heavenly  Father  was  with  me."  OUSA 
Uooaid  M  Oamsr.  31.  wrote  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs   W    M    Oarnsr.  Vi\  8.  Uth  West. 

Ula  parents,  by  oarisi  government  tele- 
gram, had  been  aware  only  that  he  bad 
been  Injured  as  the  result  of  an  exploding 
grenade,  but  knew  none  of  the  details  of  their 
son's  heroism 

The  same  deed  as  Oamer's  has  won  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  several 
others  in  the  past.  The  meilal  la  the  nation's 
highest  honor 

ITils  was  recounted  to  them  In  a  clipping 
from  the  mlUUiry  new.spnper  Paclflc  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  April  17  CIUT  Denton.  S3  Viet- 
nam Bureau  Chief,  reported  that  Uarner  had 
been  In  the  battle  area  only  two  weeks  when 
the  mishap  occurred  near  Blnh  Tuy  on  a 
p.itrol  bo.it  s<>archlng  enemy  sampans. 

Rough  waves  knoclied  the  grenade  from 
another  sjiliors  hands.  The  m.m  dropping 
the  grenade  covered  a  Vletn.imese  national 
policeman  hDt  understanding  the  warning, 
and  Garner  fell  atop  tlie  weapon  to  save 
four  buddies  nearby. 

Garner  wearing  a  steel  flak  Jacket,  suf- 
fered shrapnel  wounds  of  the  right  side, 
arm  and  leg.  The  blast  tore  a  IJ-lnch  hole 
ill  the  patrol  boat  a  steel  deck  plates 

Garner  s  e«ic.ipe  from  death  w;is  described 
as  miraculous,  and  his  conxmandlng  officer, 
Lt  Cmdr.  Donald  D  Shepherd  made  the 
"Medal  of  Honor"  comment,  reported  Mr. 
Denton. 

We  don't  know  wheUier  he  will  come 
home,  be  seat  somewhere  e\ae  In  the  states 
or  be  returned  to  duty.'  said  Mrs  Garner. 
She  and  her  husband  were  told  their  son 
had  been  medevacuated  to  the  C  S.  Army 
3rd  Field  Hospital.  Saigon,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  VS.  Naval  Hospital,  Yokosuka. 
Japan 

His  progress  was  listed  as  "good."  and  his 
morale  high,  said  Mrs  Garner 

The  youth  told  his  parenu  that  former 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  had  attended 
ceremonies  at  which  the  Purple  Heart  was 
awarded  to  him. 

Capt  P  P  Ballenger.  commanding  officer 
of  the  Yokosuka  hospital,  said  the  youth 
would  require  about  60  days  hospitalization 
before  being  able  to  return  to  duty 

Young  Garner  enlisted  In  the  .Navy  nearly 
two  years  ago  In  Salt  Lake  City.  He  Is  a 
graduate  of  West  High  School. 

He  was  acuve  In  high  achcKil  wrestling  and 
footbaU  and  in  Church  softball  throughout 
his  Popular  Grove  Ward  membersiilp. 

During  a  call  to  his  parents.  Garner  said 
that  members  of  the  Church  In  the  Yokoauka 
area  had  already  visited  him. 

Pulling  for  his  quick  recovery  ar«  a 
brother.  Richard  and  two  sisters.  Mrs  Larry 
(Sheryl)   Thompson  and  Karee  Gamer. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  as  the  ar- 
ticle points  out,  a  young  sailor  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  recently  saved  the  lives 
of  his  fellow  sailors  by  throwing  himself 
onto  a  live  crenade.  thus  shielding  his 
companions  from  the  blast.  Most  remark- 
ably, the  Utah  sailor  lives  today  to  tell 
his  story.  He  Is  not  without  wounds, 
however,  but  he  does  give  thanks  to  the 
Saviour  for  his  life. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPER 

Mr  PELL  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Adoiph 
Schmidt,  executive  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Development  Council  for  the  past 
10  years  and  president  of  the  Industrial 
development  council  has  shown  great 
leadership  and  done  an  outstanding  Job 
In  his  chosen  sphere  of  Industnal  devel- 
opment. 

My  own  State   of   Rhode   Island  has 


benefited  greatly  by  the  work  of  Mr. 
Schmidt  and  his  colleagues  of  our  own 
development  council. 

RecenUy,  Mr.  Schmidt  wrote  two  ex- 
cellent articles  which.  I  believe,  would 
be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues.  Accord- 
ingly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  on  April  10.  1967,  and  the 
New  York  Times  Industrial  Development 
Supplement  of  May  7.  1967,  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Apr     10.    1967] 
Role   or   Indlstrial   Devixopes    WmeNs— 
I»u»ACT  or  UNivmsrrivs  Noted 
(By  Adoiph  T   Schmidt,  president,  American 
Industrial   Development   Council   and   ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
velopment Council) 

As  the  American  economy  heads  toward 
the  "fabulous  "708"  the  role  of  the  Industrial 
developer  Is  changing  as  rapidly  as  this  na- 
tion's economic  base. 

If  the  past  20  years  provide  any  clue  to 
future  directions,  then  changes  will  be  both 
radical  and  continuous  In  Its  short  but  hec- 
tic history.  Industrial  development,  since 
World  War  11.  has  mushroomed  from  300  de- 
velopment groups  to  about  15.000  to  20.000 
now 

The  serious  Inislnees  of  attracting  Big 
Business  Is  costing  development  agencies 
•300  million  a  year  while  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment Is  budgeting  nearly  $1  billion  to  In- 
crease Job  potential  in  high  unemployment 
areas.  The  key  target:  American  Industry 
which  this  year  Is  expected  to  lay  out  160 
billion  for  new  plants  and  equipment  Res- 
toration of  the  7  per  cent  Investment  lax 
credit  should  activate  these  expenditures 
more  rapidly. 

rv  NCTION    QUESTIONED 

Some  skeptics  continue  to  ask  whether  In- 
dustrial developers  actually  perform  a  useful 
function.  Their  theory  Is  that  Industry  Is 
well  equipped  to  find  a  location  for  a  new 
plant  on  Its  own.  But  the  point  that  these 
skepUcs  so  often  miss  Is  that  the  Industrial 
develoi>er  communicates  vital  feasibility  in- 
formation to  decision  makers  considering 
alternative  locations.  Beyond  that  Is  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  developers  spend  a  great  deal- 
usually  most — of  their  time  assisting  local 
Industry. 

An  even  graver  charge  la  that  Industrial 
develof>er«  make  their  living  by  stealing 
plants  frotn  one  another  by  offering  more 
and  more  "give-away"  conoeaslooa.  This  is 
untrue.  An  analysis  of  plant  location  pat- 
terns shows  that  80  per  cent  of  the  new 
facilities  being  built  In  this  country  today 
represent  expansions  of  ezlsUag  plants  and 
equipment,  not  "run-away"  operations. 

The  occasional  developer  who  succeeds  In 
"stealing"  an  existing  Industry  In  most  In- 
stances ruefully  discovers  that  his  prize 
catch  wlU  move  on  to  another  location  at  the 
first  hint  of  even  greater  concessions. 

I've  been  able  to  say  something  about 
what  contemporary  Industrial  development 
Isn  t.  What  U  It  then?  Here  are  four  major 
trends  which  should  revolutionize  the  de- 
velopment business  In  the  last  third  of  the 
aoth  century: 

( 1 )  Smokestacks  Giving  Way  to  Ski  Lodges 

This  may  over  drEunatUae  the  situation  but 
the  fact  la  that  non-manufacturing  jobs  are 
Increasing  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
factory  positions  Government  also  Is  em- 
ploying more  and  mora  people,  particularly 
nn  the  state  and  local  levels  Paced  with  the 
stark  fact  that  only  about  300  major  brand 
new  plauti  are  built  In   this  country  each 
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year,  developers  are  now  In  hot  pursuit  ot 
rest  homes.  Insurance  offices,  banks,  motels, 
warehouses,  research  laboratories,  computer 
centers,  and  government  facilities. 

TKCIVD    BRtrr    NOXXD 

Developers  are  spreading  out  because  the 
handwriting  Is  on  the  wall.  In  the  33-year 
period  between  now  and  the  turn  of  the  31st 
Century,  factory  Jobs  will  be  Increasing  by 
only  8  mUUon  while  non-manufacturing  and 
service  positions  will  soar  upwards  by  30 
million,  almost  four  times  the  rate  of  manu- 
facturing employment  Increase.  Oovemment 
Jobs  will  grow  by  17  million  positions,  double 
the  rate  of  manufacturing  employment.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  the  Northeast  Indus- 
trial Developers  Association  recently  devoted 
an  annual  meeting  to  nonmanufacturlng  in- 
vestment opportunities. 

(2)  Rising  ImpKjrtance  of  the  University 
us  Site  Location  Pactor. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Dr,  Wember  von 
Braun  recently  said  that  it's  not  water  or  real 
estate  or  labor  or  power  or  cheap  taxes  that 
brings  Industry — It's  brain  power. 

The  economic  rebirth  of  the  unlverslty- 
rlch  Boston  area  spearheaded  by  the  build-up 
of  research  and  electronics  facilities  along 
Route  138  came  about  for  this  very  reason. 
America's  stepped  up  technology  enriched 
by  our  aerospace  programs  means  a  tremen- 
dous growth  In  laboratories  and  related  fa- 
clUUes.  Technology  Is  moving  so  fast.  In  fact, 
that  a  decade  from  now  at  least  60  per  cent 
of  the  products  we  wear,  use.  and  eat  wUl 
be  completely  new. 

tTNivxxsrrT  seen  kxt 

This  Is  why  developers  are  saying:  To  at- 
tract "brain  power"  Industry,  first  attract 
a  university,  or  similar  facility.  Those  areas 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  university  beUeve 
It  won't  be  too  long  before  their  promotion 
will  read  something  like  this:  "Only  five 
minutes  from  ABC  University  with  three 
Nobel  Prize  winners  on  the  faculty." 

Importance  of  the  university  In  Industrial 
development  can  be  gaged  by  the  Irvine 
Company's  action  in  Southern  California 
where  it  Is  carving  out  "new  towns"  on  90,000 
acres  of  raw  land.  One  of  Irvine's  first  moves 
was  to  donate  1000  acres  to  the  University 
of  Southern  California  on  the  suppoeltlon 
that  "what's  good  for  education  Is  good  for 
business."  Result?  In  recent  months,  the 
Irvine  people  have  had  no  difficulty  In  filling 
up  a  near-by  industrial  park  with  such  com- 
panies as  Xerox,  McDonnell  Aircraft  and 
Douglas  Aircraft. 

And.  It  should  be  noted,  universities  are 
playing  an  Increasingly  Important  role  in 
helping  their  local  conun unities  by  preparing 
special  economic  reports  and  feasibility 
studies  which  the  developer  uses  to  attract 
new  Industry.  It  is  interesting  to  mention 
too  that  Increasing  numbers  of  universities 
nre  adding  Industrial  cevelopment  to  their 
currlculiun,  hence  upgrading  our  profes- 
sional standards.  The  newest:  Texas  A  &  M. 

1 3)   The  Plunge  Overseas. 

Pierce  compeUtlon  Is  leading  many  devel- 
opment groups  abroad  In  the  search  for  new 
Industries.  This  may  not  be  as  far  fetched 
as  It  seems;  foreign  companies  are  Investing 
In  the  U.S.  at  the  rate  of  $1  mlUlon  a  day, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Purthermore.  a  recent  study  shows 
that  no  less  than  300  U.S.  development  agen- 
cies are  currently  considering  Investment 
and  trade  missions  abroad.  The  rather  spec- 
tacular success  of  such  states  as  North  Caro- 
lina Is  one  catalyst. 

CANADA     INITtrX     NOTXO 

In  recent  years,  North  Carolina's  success- 
ful forays  to  Europe  have  yielded  3B  foreign 
plants  employing  6000  persons.  Some  of  our 
best  foreign  Industries  prospects  He  In 
Canada.  Canadians  are  Investing  In  the  U.8. 
at  double  the  rate  we  are  Investing  In  Canada 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  This  Is  made  real  In 
looking    at    the    experience    of  Plattsbtugh. 


New  YotK  which  In  recent  years  has  at- 
tracted about  a  doeen  Montreal-based  sub- 
sidiaries. 

(4)  BeglonaUam  A  Growing  Trend 

Sixteen  years  ago.  Southern  New  Jersey 
became  the  first  area  In  the  country  to  or- 
ganise a  regional  development  agency.  Scores 
of  other  VS.  regions  have  in  the  meantime 
created  multi-county  groups  on  the  theory 
that  a  concerted  effort  affording  a  larger 
budget  can  do  more  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 
Larger  economic  units  are  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  super  regional  agencies  like 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  Appalachla  Re- 
gional Commission  covering  a  territory 
stretching  from  New  York  State  to  Alabama. 
The  pertinent  question  now  is  how  well  the 
local  development  group  can  blend  in  with 
the  larger  units. 

Does  Indtistxlal  development  really  work? 
Let's  look  at  my  State,  Rhode  Island,  which 
because  of  Its  small  size  provides  a  handy 
test  tube  example.  In  1958,  Rhode  Island's 
unemployment  was  11  per  cent  giving  us  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the  most  de- 
pressed area  on  the  Bast  Coast. 

The  state's  economy  bad  been  badly  jolted 
by  the  flight  of  many  long-established  textile 
mills  to  the  South.  Other  old  industries  were 
becoming  rastleas  In  their  aging  factory 
btUldlngs. 

In  launching  an  expanded  development 
program  for  Rhode  Island,  one  of  our  first 
jobs  was  to  make  It  easy  for  manufacturers 
to  move  into  modern  factories.  We  then  de- 
vised the  first  state-wide  mortgage  guarantee 
program  for  new  Industry. 

What  Doks  This  S-ticbol  Mean? 
(By  Adoiph  T.  Schmidt.  PM/AIDC,  president 

of  the  American   Industrial   Developnnent 

Council,  executive  director,  Rhode  Island 

Development  Council) 

"Integrltas  Erga  Omnes"  (Integrity  In  all 
Things)  .  .  .  this  slogan  combined  with  the 
torch  of  Diogenes  appears  on  the  square 
white  button  which  Is  worn  by  the  members 
of  the  American  Industrial  Development 
Council.  Since  the  entire  foundation  of  a 
successful  Industrial  development  effort  at 
any  level  Is  based  on  facte  and  truthful  In- 
formation, what  better  symbol  could  have 
been  adopted  as  the  standard  for  the  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Development  Council. 

'nie  forty-two  year  old  American  Indus- 
trial Development  Council  Is  the  Interna- 
tional association  of  career  and  lay  Indus- 
trial development  practitioners.  It  Lb  an  In- 
dependent, non-profit  corporation  dedicated 
to  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  Industrial 
development  programs  and  the  professional 
competency  of  practitioners  in  the  field.  Its 
objectives,  which  have  been  contlnuovis  over 
four  decades,  are  well  revealed  in  the  Coun- 
cil's Constitution : 

(a)  "to  provide  a  medium  for  the  Inter- 
change of  Ideas,  on  prlnciplee,  practices  and 
ethics  in  the  field  of  industrial  development 
in  its  broadest  connotation; 

(b)  "to  serve  as  a  deliberative  rather  than 
a  policy-making  body: 

(c)  "to  advance  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Industrial  development  through  educational, 
service  and  other  programs,  in  order  to  assist 
Its  members  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  sotind  productive,  distribu- 
tive and  employment-generating  facilities 
with  their  areas  of  activity; 

(d)  "and  to  wcnrk  in  harmony  with  other 
organizations  having  alms  similar  to  those  of 
the  Oorporatlon." 

In  1930  the  first  meeting  on  Industrial 
development  practice  was  held  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  23 
delegates,  representing  15  states,  were  large- 
ly Industrial  bureau  managers  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  From  this  initial  meeting  the 
seed  was  planted  for  the  organization  now 
known  as  the  American  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Council. 


George  C.  Smith,  a  founder  of  the  Council 
and  now  a  veteran  in  the  field  of  Industrial 
development,  'writing  of  this  first  AIDC  Con- 
ference, comments:  "The  National  Chamber 
men  were  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  con- 
ference might  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  work  of  Industrial  managers  and  bring 
their  work  to  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency. 
In  fact,  they  stated  frankly  that  some  mana- 
gers were  guilty  of  making  most  extravagant 
claims  concerning  their  work,  and  results 
obtained,  to  the  extent  that  the  entire  cham- 
ber of  commerce  movement  was  being  jeopar- 
dized by  a  few  who  set  no  limits  to  their 
claims." 

The  first  conference  clearly  Indicated  the 
need  for  an  annual  meeting  of  these  indi- 
viduals that  were  Involved  in  community 
Industrial  development.  The  United  States 
Chamt>er  and  other  local  chambers  nurtured 
the  annual  conference  concept  and  grad- 
ually widened  its  scope  by  inviting  industrial 
developers  from  civic  and  pubUc  organiza- 
tions not  connected  with  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce from  not  only  the  United  States  but 
also  Canada  and  Mexico. 

In  1930,  a  Constitution  and  Byla'ws  were 
adopted,  thus  formally  establishing  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  founders,  and  the  Council  was 
embarked  as  the  first  such  organization  in 
its  field.  Following  World  War  n,  with  the 
stimulus  of  vastly  Increased  Industrial  ex- 
pansion and  the  subsequent  proliferation  of 
development-oriented  organizations  in  the 
private,  civic  and  public  sectors,  the  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Development  Council  ex- 
panded its  operations  and  Its  area  of  In- 
fiuence.  Having  grown  to  such  size  that  It 
could  no  longer  remain  in  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Council  was  incorporated 
as  an  independent,  tax-exempt  organization 
in  1958.  Since  that  date,  the  association  has 
grown  rapidly,  both  in  membership  and  In 
development  of  its  professional  programs. 

PORTT    TEAKS   OLD 

The  forty-year  life  span  of  the  AIDC  has 
covered  an  extraordinary  period  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Ricliard  Preston,  our 
Secretary-Executive  Director  summed  it  up 
well  at  the  1964  Conference  when  he  ob- 
served that  we  had  survived :  "a  boom,  a  bust, 
a  world-'wlde  depression,  extraordltiary  re- 
covery measures,  a  terrible  'war,  poet-war  ad- 
justments, inflation,  recession,  the  advent  of 
the  atomic  age  and  the  omnipresent  cold 
war  of  economic  and  political  theory  and 
practice." 

Our  Constitution  has  been  quoted  earlier 
on  the  purjKweB  of  the  Council.  Putting  these 
purposes  Into  practice  for  a  growing  mem- 
bership has  necessitated  accelerated  services 
In  the  areas  of  education  and  communication 
pyartlcularly.  New  trends  in  federal  legisla- 
tion; new  techniques  relating  to  flnanclng, 
plant  construction  and  marketing;  techno- 
logic change  In  materials  and  processing; 
revolutionary  shifts  in  industrial  geography; 
all  these  and  more  are  part  of  the  resource- 
ful developer's  arsenal  of  Information. 

Since  the  Cotincil's  Inception,  the  Annual 
Conference  has  been  the  major  nieans  by 
which  this  operation  lias  been  effectuated. 
Held  In  the  spring,  these  Conferences  feature 
sessions  dealing  with  specific  solutions  to  de- 
velopment problems,  rather  than  merely  pre- 
senting a  formal  series  of  set  speeches.  A 
random  sampling  of  subjects  presented  and 
discussed  at  recent  sessions  Includes :  Human 
Factors  In  Industrial  Development;  New  En- 
ergy Sources  and  New  Materials;  The  Avia- 
tion Industry  and  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Profession;  Automation  and  the  Com- 
puter; Labor's  Role  In  Industrial  Develop- 
ment; United  States'  Trade  Policy  at  the 
Crossroads;  Industrial  Location  Manage- 
ment's Viewpoint. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  Conferences  is 
the  opportunity  they  present  to  the  career 
and  lay  Industrial  developer  to  meet,  listen 
to  and  question  the  top  men  in  the  field. 
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rvCurulBg  to  hta  work  with  an  eohanced 
knowle4s«  of  the  tools  of  hte  tnd«  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  ethical  standartte 
of  his  profeaelon. 

Rom  the  tliae  the  ALDC  first  began  to 
gatB  stature.  Ita  leaders  bare  been  ooocerned 
about  the  lack  of  spectalixed  oouxaes  and  fa- 
etUtlea  ratatln*  to  industrial  devetopraent. 
A  major  move  to  remedy  this  situation  was 
effected  In  1962  when,  a  reglonaJ  aaaoclatlon 
of  profeaalonals.  the  Southern  Industrial  De- 
Telopment  Council,  established  the  Indus- 
trial Development  Institute  Now  under  AIDC 
direction,  the  Inatltute  u  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Oklahoxna 
at  tta  Kellogg  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion In  Norman,  Oklahoma.  The  IDI  course 
calia  for  three  annual  oa»-we«k  sessions,  held 
in  August,  completion  of  the  three  sessions 
and  approval  of  an  ortglnal  thesis  enUtles  the 
•tudent  to  the  Institutes  coveted  Certificate 
of  Competency. 

TUe  faculty  Includes  both  academlcUns 
and  nationally  recognized  practitioners  of 
Industrial  development  and  related  activities. 
A  rteum^  of  the  curriculum  provides  an 
Inalgbt  Into  the  range  of  study  ajid  operation 
offared  by  the  Institute.  At  present,  the  first 
year  Includes  economic  geography,  econom- 
Ica  (largely,  applied),  plant  locaUon  factors. 
real  estate  and  financing,  prospect  develop- 
ment, plant  locaUon  techniques  and  human 
relatVoos  and  communications. 

The  second  year  offers  lectures  on  legal 
problems,  tajcatlon.  planning  and  site  selec- 
tion, thesis  writing,  marketing,  financing. 
transportation,  prospect  development  and 
actual  location  problems  Involving  field  tripe 
to  nearby  communities. 

The  third  year  concentrates  up>on  case 
Mstorlea  of  management  decision-making 
procedures  Involving  business  policy,  internal 
financing,  plant  location  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  analysis  of  the  mechanics  of 
iMinagriniant  dedston-maklng  itself.  These 
mr»  submitted  for  review  and  acceptance 
dnrtng  tbla  year.  Selected  theses  are  reviewed 
In  ttie  eiaaaroom.. 

OnduAte  IndustrlaJ  Development  Seminars 
■re  held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
Institute  swwitons  and  preeent  the  oppor- 
tuattf  to  study  intensively  a  key  element 
Of  laduatrlai  development.  This  course  en- 
dMkTon  to  bring  the  'graduate  level"  of 
aeadetnle  inquiry  and  scholarship  to  the  field 
of  Industrial  development  It  Is  open  to  In- 
•tttute  graduates.  AIDC  l^llowe  and  qualified 
panoQs  with  at  least  ten  years  experience  In 
dereloiNnent  work. 

A  total  of  310  stodenu  attended  the  1066 
MHton.  Including  34  enroUed  In  the  Ad- 
VABoed  Seminar.  They  represented  41  states,  4 
Canartlin  provinces  and  Prance. 

MDOCATIOM    IS    TOP     PUOarTT 

Education  In  industrial  development  holds 
priority  triple  A-1  in  the  Council's  forward 
planning  program.  Successful  industrial  de- 
velopment has  tremendous  Implications  and. 
It  feUowB  that  mediocre  or  failing  efforts 
have  no  lees  an  Impact  It  is.  therefore,  es- 
sential that  Industrial  derelopment  programs 
Inthe  private,  civic  and  public  sectors  be 
JJtreeted  by  men  and  women  pooaeeslng  pro- 
fessional competency  Such  has  not  been  the 
case,  nor  Is  it. 

Tb  correct  this  condition  and  to  assure  a 
professional  appreciation  of  the  strategy  and 
techniques  of  industrial  location,  the  Ooun- 
ell  la  directing  its  attention  to  uniform 
standards  of  instruction 

"Concepts  and  Ouldellnes  for  Education 
tn  Industrial  Derelopment"  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  work  Is  composed  of  seven  sec- 
tlODS.  Section  A  covers  concepts,  sasumptlons 
and  AIDC  accreditation  policies  Sections  B 
9'  P  ■■*•  ■  pissunt  minimum  criteria  for 
1Sfwa»i  elsiiisiHsi-y.  sscnrdary  (Institute), 
■tfwiesd  sad  eoUaglate  courses  of  instruc- 
Wm.  aactlon  P  covers  such  informal  media 
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as  conferences,  workshops,  clinics  and  the 
like,  requiring  no  partlclpaUon  by  academic 
InatUuUona.  Sectlun  O  la  a  blblography  of 
all  papers  published  by  the  Council  In  the 
period  19<n-l»«e 

MAINTAltlUia   STANIX4aOS 

A  corollary  purpose  of  this  education  pro- 
gram Is  to  establish  a  sense  of  order  In  the 
educational  process  wlt.^iout  which  such 
terms  as  Basic  Course  of  InstrucUon.  In- 
dustrial Development  Inautute,  Graduate 
Seminar  and  Advanced  Industrial  Develop- 
ment 8ym{X)eia  become  meaningless.  The 
Council  recalls  the  downgrading  of  the  once 
meaningful  term  "Industrl.il  park"  to  the 
purely  promotional  use  of  today  Through 
its  accreditation  program.  It  Is  determined 
to  maintain  standards  which  will  Indicate  de- 
grees of  professional  tr&ltung  and.  thereby, 
present  practitioner  and  retainer  alike,  with 
a  sense  of  professional  competency  wherein 
the  formal  educational  process  Is  concerned 
The  year  1983  also  saw  the  American  In- 
dustrial Development  Council  make  a  most 
Important  move  toward  establishing  luelf 
as  the  Internauonal  assocUtlon  of  Industruil 
developers.  Beoognixing  ita  memberships 
need  for  execuUve  and  admlnlstraUve  dlrec- 
Uon  as  weU  as  a  fuU-Ume  Information  and 
c  immunlcatlon  center.  It  opened  a  perma- 
nent ofltee  In  Boston  at  230  Boylston  Street. 
stalTed  by  the  Secretary-Executive  Director 
and  requisite  personnel  Selected  for  the 
execuUve  p«lUon  was  Richard  Preston,  a 
long-time  Council  member  with  an  Impres- 
sive back^ound  In  economic  development 
activity 

.K  graduate  of  Harvard,  with  business  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Preston  was  appointed  by  the 
then  Governfjr  Herter  to  establish  a  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Commerce,  and  be- 
came that  a+teru-ys  first  Commissioner  Fol- 
lowing this,  he  orgaiilxed  hU  own  firm  - 
Economic  Development  AssocUtes  Inc  — and 
while  a  member  of  this  firm,  served  for  2 
years  as  temporary  head  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire SUte  Planning  and  Development  O^m- 
mlsslon  He  also  seT\e<i  as  commututy  eco- 
ncmlc  development  advisor  to  the  Belglaii 
Oovemment  It  was  fullowLng  thu  tour  of 
duty  that  he  became  AIDCs  first.  fuU-Ume 
(and  continuing)  ExecuUve  Director  and 
Secretary  In  which  position  he  succeeded  J 
Haber  Denn.  a  Past  President,  who  underU>ok 
the  executive  duUea  upon  the  Councils 
lncorp<jratlou 

The  OtBce  of  the  Secretary  functions  ae  the 
headquarters  of  the  Council,  in  addition  to 
the  executive  direction  of  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  membership  in  Its  Annual 
Meetings,  the  Office  performs  the  mass  of 
admlnlfitratlve  detail  required  to  service  tie 
rapidly   expanding   membe.-shlp. 

The  newly  esubllshed  "Industrial  De- 
velopers Placement  Service"".  Jointly  spon- 
sored by  AIDC  and  participating  professional 
associations  of  Industrial  development  prac- 
titioners provides  Individuals  seeking  posl- 
Uons.  and  orgaolzaUous  l.Mjkng  for  Industrial 
devel.ipment  personnel,  with  a  common  point 
of  contact. 

The  AIDC  Industrial  Development  Library, 
unique  In  the  field,  maintains  an  ever-grow- 
ing collection  of  papers  and  other  material 
available  to  the  public  on  a  k«in  basis,  as  well 
as  an  Interllbrary  loan  network  which  It 
Initiated 

Like  Its  education  program,  the  Coun- 
cil's publications  program  furthers  AIDC's 
historic  and  continuing  purpose.  It  pub- 
lishes the  pnxeedlngs  of  the  Aoi^ual  Con- 
ference, a  professional  quarterly,  the  AIDC 
Journal,  a  bi-monthly  newsletter  with  pro- 
fessional notes.  AID  PN,  the  annual  Ab- 
stracts of  the  Industrial  Development  In- 
stitute Thesis,  a  Handbook  on  Industrial 
Development  now  consisting  of  some  twenty 
chapters,  an  ID  X.  System  by  which  Indus- 
trial development  material  may  be  uniform- 
ly catalogued  and  filed,   special  puhllcaUoos 


and  manuals  of  the  Council  as  weU  as  those 
which  have  special  bearing  upon  this  field. 

The  Council  welcomes  as  a  member  any 
man  or  woman  regardless  of  country  or 
residence  who  Is  Interested  In  the  theory 
practice,  programming  or  operations  of  in- 
dustrial development  In  Its  broadest  con- 
notaUon.  This  U  tn  keeping  with  the  AIDC 
purpose  of  furthering  the  public  compre- 
hension of  Industrial  development,  Its  im- 
plications and  potentials. 

AcUve  Membership  Is  reserved  for  those 
whose  practice  is  In  the  field.  Criteria  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Council  for  three  (not  necessarily 
oouuuuous  years  I  and  to  be  employing  a 
minimum  of  his  or  her  time  la  active  prac- 
tice. 

The  degree  of  Fellow  may  be  attained  by 
AcUve  Members  who  have  been  In  the  or- 
ganization for  at  least  10  years  with  an  Im- 
pressive record  of  accomplishment,  and  have 
written  a  paper  which  contributes  material- 
ly to  the  advancement  of  Industrial  develop- 
ment It  Is  InUrestlng  to  note  that  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  I.IOO,  only  18  per- 
sons have  earned  the  honor  of  "Fellow," 
although  the  list  of  candidates  steadUy 
grows. 

Honorary  Life  Membership  is  awarded 
only  to  those  wh(5  have  performed  outstand- 
ing service  both  to  the  AIDC  and  to  the 
profession  as  a  whole,  and  who  have  re- 
tired while  still  in  the  profession. 

ovxa  1,100  icxMsns 
Present  membership  In  the  Amertcan  In- 
dustrial Development  Council  stands  at  over 
1.100  tndlvldu.ils.  A  study  miide  In  1966  re- 
vealed that  45  percent  of  membership  was 
retained  by  cozporate.  private  organizations, 
32  percent  by  not-for-profit  organizations, 
and  23  percent  by  tax-supported,  largely 
suie.  provincial  and  municipal  agencies. 

The  AIDC  Is  administered  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  elected  by  the  tiembershlp  at  the 
annual  meeting.  ThU  Board.  In  turn,  elecU 
the  officers  who  »ci\e  as  the  ExecuUve  Com- 
mittee of  the  assoclat'on.  Operations  are 
conducted  by  seven  committees,  coordinated 
by  Uie  iiecretary- Executive  Director  whose 
office  also  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  a 
vast  number  of  Inquiries  keyed  to  develop- 
ment work.  Complicated  inquiries  that  re- 
quire special  expertise  are  referred  to  mem- 
bers with  special  competency  In  that  area. 

It  should  be  stressed  here  that  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  are  by  no 
means  restricted  to  memt)erB  of  the  Council 
It  U  established  to  serve  Industrial  develop- 
ment as  a  whole  Particularly  welcome  are 
service  requesu  by  Industrial  firms,  slte-lo- 
caUon  and  facility  planners,  industrial  real- 
tors and  the  wide  range  of  agenclee  on  mat- 
ters pertinent  to  their  operations  In 
Industrial   location. 

The  year  19«7  will  see  more  than  •83.000- 
000.000  invested  in  new  plant  construction 
and  in  machinery  and  equipment.  To  assure 
Industry  of  a  high  return  on  this  Investment. 
It  t>eco(nea  Increasingly  Important  that  capi- 
tal Investors  should  work  closely  with  an 
Industrial  or  area  developer  who  Li  knowl- 
edgeable, responsible  and  jMtrfesslonally 
competent.  It  will  be  to  the  site-seekers  ad- 
vantage, therefore,  to  make  s\ire  that  his 
contact  is  a  mensber  of  the  American  In- 
dustrial Development  Council. 

Industrial  development  or  Industrial  lo- 
caUon Is  an  emerging  science  as  well  as  a 
profession  It  requires  profeeslonals  with  ex- 
perience and  training  of  Industrial  facilities 
planners  and  of  area  developers.  Regionalism 
as  a  federal  policy  of  North  American  gov- 
ernments has  LmplicaUons  for  all  who  azv 
concerned  with  plant  kx^Uon.  The  com- 
plexities of  urban  concentration  and  dls- 
psralons  of  industrial  Installations  com- 
pound the  problem.  Indeed,  development 
has  the  deepest  of  sociological,  economic 
and  poUUcai   coonotatlons.   The   Industrial 
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developer  of  19M  k  a  far  cry  from  his 
counterpart  of  1036  ,  .  .  and  yet,  the  human 
element  la  still  the  basic  conslderatton. 

How  so  to  educate  and  assist  today's  in- 
dustrial developer  that  he  may  meet  the 
present  and  foreseeable  problems  of  success- 
ful plant  locaUon  is  the  perpetual  challenge 
to  the  Council.  It  is  confident  that  It  can, 
as  It  has  In  the  past,  meet  the  challenge 
and  together  with  Industry,  continue  the 
balanced,  prosperous  economic  growth  of 
nations. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HU. 
6950)  to  restore  the  investment  credit 
aiid  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  equally  charged  against 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  himself? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  propounding  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  Inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  at  my  disposal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
five  and  a  half  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  piu-llamentary  inquiry  mean  that 
business  has  been  transacted? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No  busi- 
ness has  teen  trazisacted.  There  has  been 
a  quonun  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
quorum  call  to  last  not  longer  than  four 
and  a  half  minutes,  the  time  to  be  taken 
out  of  my  sldC; 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  can  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRK8IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need 
within  the  limitation  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  issue  which  confronts  us  and 
the  rumors  which  have  been  afloat 
around  it,  I  wish  to  make  the  record  as 
clear  as  I  possibly  can  at  this  point.  Since 
last  Thursday,  I  have  contacted  various 
Senators  on  the  Democratic  side.  I  did 
not  atk  them  for  a  commitment  to  vote 
against  the  Gore  amendment  or  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment  I  set  forth  my 
concept  of  the  issue  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  I  explained  to  each  Senator 
that  If  the  pending  Gore  amendment 
carried,  the  Senate  would  be  unable  to 
reach  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  my  pro- 
posal. Yet,  that  proposal,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  about  as  fair  a  solution  to  this 
confilct  as  can  be  devised.  It  goes  part  of 
the  way  toward  achieving  what  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  Long  Act 
of  1966  have  stated  as  their  objectives  in 
the  prolonged  debate. 

I  asked  those  whom  I  contacted  to 
weigh  the  situation  in  that  light  and  then 
to  follow  their  consciences.  If  I  did  not 
sufBclently  emphasize  it  in  my  individual 
conversations  with  them,  let  me  restate 
my  feelings  now.  Regardless  of  their  po- 
sitions and  their  votes  on  the  Gore 
amendment,  I  appreciate  the  considera- 
tion which  I  know  they  have  given  to 
what  I  have  to  say. 

So  that  the  reccml  may  be  complete, 
may  I  add  that  I  also  met,  on  yesterday, 
with  a  number  of  Democratic  Senators 
who  have  clearly  supported  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Long  Act  of  1966  from  the 
outset.  I  explained  my  position  on  the 
pending  measure  and  asked  them  for  ac- 
tive support  in  seeking  a  disposition  along 
the  lines  of  my  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senate,  In 
its  wisdom,  will  decide  in  this  matter.  I 
wish  tiie  Senate  to  te  on  notice,  however, 
that  if  the  Qore  amendment  is  defeated 
and  the  Mansfield  amendment  carries 
subsequently,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
that  would  end  the  matter.  If  it  does 
not,  it  would  te  my  intention  to  move 
to  table  all  other  amendments  from  there 
on  out. 

If  by  any  chance  any  Senator  offers  a 
motion  to  table  eitlier  the  Gore  or  the 
Mansfield  proposal,  however.  I  shall,  per- 
force, vote  against  such  a  motion  and  I 
would  hope  the  preponderance  of  the 
Senate  would  do  likewise.  To  do  other- 
wise, in  my  judgment,  would  contribute 
to  a  worsening  of  the  procedural  wrangle 


and  I  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
intention  (tf  becomtaig  a  party  to  a 
prolongation  of  the  difficulty.  I  make  this 
statement,  now,  because  I  announced  last 
Thursday,  when  the  time  limitation  was 
agreed  to,  that  I  would  not  forgo  the 
possibility  of  offering  tabling  amend- 
ments after  the  disposal  of  the  Gore  and 
the  Mansfield  amendments.  I  telieve, 
therefore,  that  I  am  on  tenable  ground 
in  this  statement  of  the  leadership's  pro- 
cedural Intentions. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  •will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  event  that  the 
amendment  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  have  offered  as  a  substitute  is 
adopted.  It  then  becomes  the  Mansfield 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Gore- 
Williams  amendment. 

My  question  is:  The  Senator's  sug- 
gestion, as  I  understand  it,  of  moving 
to  table  applies  after  action  upon  the 
Gore  and  Mansfield  amendments.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, whether  by  substitute  oi'  perfect- 
ing amendment  is  adopted,  then  after 
such  adoption,  as  I  understand  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator,  he  will  offer  a 
tabling  motion,  or  reserve  the  right  to 
offer  a  tabling  motion  to  any  other 
amendments  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  the  latter  In- 
terpretation Is  correct.  And  I  say  that, 
even  though  I  personally  would  niro  to 
vote  for  an  amendment  such  as  the  one 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  several 
weeks  ago  and  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Senate,  which  would  seek  to  bring 
about  corrections  in  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  whichever  amendment  goes  onto 
the  bill,  the  Mansfield  amendment  as 
amended  or  as  unamended,  it  Is  the 
Senator's  position  that  this  should  bring 
this  issue  to  a  close. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  present 
intention.  That  Is  my  proposal  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  the  majority 
leader,  but  in  the  event  the  Senate  de- 
cided to  continue  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Act  it  would  te  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  have  some  action  on  my 
amendments  to  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  These  were  previously  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate,  but  'we 
deleted  them  under  the  previous  Mans- 
field motion. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
unanimous  consent  that  would  cause  no 
delays.  I  am  hoi^ng  that  we  can  have  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  those  njnpnrtivmn^iii 
because  they  are  not  so-called  loading 
amendments.  I  think  that  by  all  means 
they  dionld  te  'voted  on  on  their  mexUa, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  not  move  to  table  ttiem.  But, 
if  so,  I  think  the  Senate  should  te  on 
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notice  that  the  vote  will  be  Interpreted 
M  to  whether  we  are  for  or  against  those 
amwMlfnentg.  IT  we  are  for  the  amend- 
ments we  would  vote  agalnit  tabling. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
oommenta  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
He  knows  how  I  feel  personally  about  the 
amendment  he  has  In  mind.  I  would  be 
prepared  to  vote  for  It  at  a  propltloua 
time,  aa  we  did  once  before,  and  as  the 
Senate  unanimously  did,  because  it  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  be 
Incorporated  In  some  way  Into  the  law 
of  the  land.  I  would  think  that  perhaps 
the  best  place  to  do  that  would  be  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  during  the  6 
weeks  of  deUberatlons  voted  for  by  the 
committee 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  the 
time  we  entered  Into  this  agreement  I 
did  serve  notice  that  these  jumendments 
would  be  offered  should  we  be  unsuccess- 
ful In  repealling  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Act.  I  would  be  willing  to  limit  de- 
bate to  15  minutes  on  each  amendment 
so  that  there  would  be  no  delay,  but  they 
should   be   considered   on   their   merits 

They  will  not  be  offered  should  the 
Oore-WUllams  amendment  to  repeal  or 
suspend  the  act  prevail. 

Unless  the  authority  for  the  $1  check- 
off on  tax  returns  is  rescinded  these 
amendments  to  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  are  even  more  essential 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Of  course,  any 
Senator  has  a  rlKht  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  any  time  prior  to  third  reading 
of  the  bill.  That  right  will  be  respected 
but  I  thought  I  should  state,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  what  my  position  is  at 
this  time,  so  that  there  will  be  no  re- 
criminations or  misunderstandings  later 

I  should  like.  now.  to  direct  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  the  substance  of  the 
pending  issue  Bluntlj-.  it  has  to  do  with 
who  puts  up  the  money  It  has  to  do  with 
the  escalating  costs  of  election  cam- 
paigns, and  how  they  are  to  be  dealt 
with  In  the  public  interest  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  in  the  Senate  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  has  contended  that 
the  present  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing is  good  or  even  satisfactory  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  public  Interest  is  best  met  by  con- 
fining candidates  in  Federal  elections  to 
those  with  sufficient  personal  wealth  I 
do  not  believe  emyone  has  expressed  the 
view  that  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest  In  political  campaigns  can  best 
be  achieved  by  raising  the  price  of  steak 
at  political  dinners,  however  essential 
that  fonn  of  fundralslng  may  be  at  this 
time. 

Congress  reached  a  decision  last  year 
which  reflected  a  concern  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  current  methods  of  financing 
campaigns.  It  voted  for  an  income  tax 
checkoff.  The  decision  was  reached  in 
haste  and  by  an  unusual  procedural  path 
at  the  close  of  a  session.  Nevertheless. 
the  decision  was  reached  legally  and  the 
principle  of  public  participation  In  polit- 
ical campaign  financing  Is  now  the  law 
of  the  land. 

I  believe  that  that  Is  a  wise  principle 
I  lielleve  that  it  Is  a  principle  worth  pre- 
serving in  law.  Whatever  the  shortcom- 
Incs  of  the  Long  Act  of  19M,  those  short- 
comings In   no   way   detract   from    the 


vsOldity  of  the  principle.  Whatever  the 
shortcomings.  In  no  way  do  they  lessen 
the  desirability  of  preserving  that 
principle. 

The  Qore  amendment — and  I  say  this 
most  respectfully — would  seek  to  tear 
down  that  principle.  It  would  deny  the 
validity  of  the  principle — at  least  insofar 
as  the  principle  is  established  and  main- 
tained In  law  by  means  of  the  act  of  1966. 
The  Oore  amendment  says.  In  effect,  get 
rid  of  the  act  of  1966.  Oet  rid  of  it.  even 
if  that  means  disestablishing  a  most  de- 
sirable legal  principle. 

The  Oore  amendment  seeks  to  achieve 
that  end  by  preempting  the  amendment 
wlilch  I  offered  on  Thursday  as  a  bridge 
between  the  opposing  positions.  If  the 
Oore  amendment  prevails,  the  Senate 
will  have  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
substance  of  my  amendment. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
most  have  found  something  of  little  value 
in  my  original  amendment  since  he  felt 
constrained  to  replace  it  with  his  own. 
Frankly,  however.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  Simply  put,  my  amendment  would 
render  the  Long  Act  of  1966  inoperative 
In  the  absence  of  further  legislation.  It 
would  foreclose  public  participation  In 
the  financing  of  election  campaigns  until 
Congress  reflects,  studies,  and  drafts 
what  it  considers  the  best  and  safest 
approach  and  that  is  precisely  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  urged  dur- 
ing all  these  weeks  of  debate. 

Mr  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr  OORE  Let  me  first  say  that  I 
will  yield  such  time  as  the  able  majority 
leader  may  require,  but  he  has  Just 
stated  a  matter  about  which  I  wish  to  ask 
liim  a  que.sllon  The  able  Senator  has 
said  that  if  his  aunendment  were  adopted, 
it  would  make  the  Long  Act  inoperative. 
Would  the  Senator  mind  reading  that 
sentence  again? 

Mr    MANSPIBXD      Not  at  all: 
Simply  put,  my  amendment  would  render 
the  Long  Act  of  1966  Inoperative  In  the  ab- 
sence of  further  legislation 

Mr  OORE  Let  me  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  able  Senator  that  his  amend- 
ment does  not  so  provide.  His  amendment 
would  leave  most  of  the  Long  Act 
operauve. 

I  read  from  his  own  amendment: 
Funds  which  bec<:>me  available  under  the 
PresldentUl  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966  shAll  be  appropr1,ited  and  disbursed 
only  after  the  adopuon  by  law  of  guidelines 
governing  their  distribution 

I  suggest  to  the  able  Senator  that  un- 
der his  amendment  the  Long  Act  would 
still  be  operative  as  to  the  checkoff  on 
the  tax  return  The  money  would  be  col- 
lected The  money  would  be  earmarked. 
The  money  would,  by  direction  of  law. 
after  adoption  of  his  amendment,  still 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Into  the  Presidential  campaign  fund. 
Thus.  I  think  the  able  Senator  will  want 
to  amend  that  particular  sentence  in  his 
statement.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  render  the  Long  Act  inoperative 
only  In  part. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  is 
correct,  in  part.  It  does  forbid  the  ap- 


propriation of  moneys  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  moneys,  and  In  that  respect  ren- 
ders the  law  Inoperative  for  all  Intents 
and  purposes. 

It  retains  only  the  checkoff  provision, 
which  In  effect  would  operate  merely  as 
a  poll  of  the  people  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  wish  to  participate 
in  a  program  of  public  flnanclng.  The 
money  remains  in  the  Treasury. 

If  I  could  continue.  I  would  repeat  the 
next  sentence  It  would  foreclose  public 
participation  in  the  flnanclng  of  election 
campaigns  until  Congress  reflects,  stud- 
ies, and  drafts  what  it  considers  the  best 
amd  safest  approach  and  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  urged  during  all  these  weeks  of  de- 
bate Moreover,  my  amendment  makes 
Ironclad  the  congressional  control  over 
the  sufficiency  of  the  approach  of  the 
guidelines  and  safeguards.  Under  my 
amendment.  Congress  must  determine 
them  by  law  and  affirm  them  by  law  be- 
fore 1  cent  of  Federal  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended for  election  purposes. 

Until  Congress  acts  In  that  fashion, 
a  checkbox  on  the  Federal  Income  tax 
form  will  remain  as  the  sole  reminder 
of  the  1966  act  The  only  effect  of  the 
act.  without  further  legislation,  would 
be  to  make  possible  the  conduct  of  a 
survey  throughout  the  country  of  how 
many  taxpayers  desire  a  system  of  pub- 
lic flnancial  i>articipation  in  election 
campaigns. 

The  retention  of  the  Long  Act  as  modi- 
fled  by  my  amendment  would  merely 
symbolize  the  congressional  view  that 
public  fimds  can  provide  at  least  part  of 
the  solution  to  the  dangerous  dilemma 
which  is  posed  to  popular  government  by 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  modem  polit- 
ical campaigning.  Put  bluntly,  it  will  re- 
mind all  who  were  not  bom  yesterday, 
that  the  millions  of  dollars  which  go  into 
campaigns  must  come  from  somewhere 
and  the  question  of  who  pays  for  cam- 
paigns and  why  is  not  academic  but  vital 
In  a  modem  democratic  State.  The  re- 
tention of  that  reminder  will  compel  us 
In  the  Congress  to  ask  ourselves  again 
and  again :  Shall  the  piper  be  the  whole 
of  the  American  people  through  a  sys- 
tem of  public  participation  in  campaign 
financing?  Or  shall  the  tune  be  called 
more  and  more  In  the  beat  of  special  in- 
terests and  great  wealth?  The  retention 
of  that  reminder  will  keep  before  us  tlie 
Implications  of  these  questions  which  go 
to  the  very  heart  and  structure  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Republic. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  If  my  amend- 
ment prevails,  it  will  Indeed  affirm  the 
principle  of  pubUc  participation  in  tlie 
flnanclng  of  electior^s.  However,  it  will 
not,  in  any  way,  establish  a  particular 
pattern  of  public  participation.  It  will 
not,  in  any  way,  preselect  a  system  of  ta.x 
checkoff  or  tax  credit  or  tax  deduction  or 
any  other  That  question  will  remain  to 
be  determined  along  with  all  others  in- 
volved in  safeguarding  the  Impartiality 
and  integrity  of  public  flnanclng  of  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

As  I  have  already  stated.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  tlie  1966  act,  as  a  flnished  legal 
document.  It  is  crude  and  primitive  It 
is  beset  by  ambiguities.  These  shortcom- 
ings, however,  the  author,  along  with  his 
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critics,  has  been  frank  to  recognize.  And 
President  Johnson,  upon  signing  the 
measure,  is  said  to  hare  remarked  that 
"much  work  was  yet  to  be  done." 

But  for  all  Its  shortcomings,  the  long 
Act  deserves  full  credit  for  establishing 
a  concept  in  law  well  worth  preserving. 
The  amendment  which  I  had  offered — 
and  which  the  Gore  amendment  seeks 
to  override — would  provide  the  mediimi 
lor  retaining  that  principle  while  a  Sen- 
ate committee  evaluates  the  various  ap- 
proaches of  public  financing  and  brings 
forth  Its  recommendations.  Indeed,  the 
Senate  on  April  25  conferred  plenary 
Jurisdiction  on  the  Finance  Committee  to 
do  that  work  and  all  agree  that  that 
work  Is  necessary. 

What  remains  now  Is  the  miatter  of 
what  to  do  with  last  year's  law  while  we 
await  that  action.  That  Is  the  sole  ques- 
tion which  the  Senate  will  decide  In  the 
vote  which  is  coming. 

I  repeat,  if  my  original  amendment  is 
retained,  we  wrlll  remain  committed  to 
the  principle  of  public  fiscal  pwirtlclpa- 
tion  In  campaigns  but  not  to  any  par- 
ticular system  of  flnanclng.  If  the  Oore 
amendment  preempts,  however,  we  will 
have.  In  a  legal  sense,  neither  a  practice 
nor  a  principle.  We  will  obliterate  the  ef- 
fort and  attention  which  has  been  gen- 
erated In  this  matter.  In  my  Judgment, 
it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  10  or  15  years 
before  the  point  Is  again  reached  when 
the  question  of  election  costs  and  elec- 
tion reform  to  meet  corrosive  tendencies 
and  corrupt  practices  will  be  faced  again 
with  legislative  realism.  I  know  that  that 
is  not  what  the  distlnjulshed  Senator 
from  Tennessee  desires,  but,  I  believe  that 
If  his  amendment  prevails,  that  is  what 
the  Senate  Is  going  to  get. 

May  I  say,  finally,  before  the  vote  on 
the  Gore  amendment  Is  taken,  that  as 
each  day  has  passed  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  heat  has  risen.  The  matter, 
regrettably,  has  taken  on  dimensions  of 
personal  hostility.  It  has  also  engendered 
a  cackling  undertone  of  such  Irrelevan- 
cles  as  whose  prestige  may  be  rising  and 
whose  prestige  may  be  falling,  in  the 
manner  of  Louis  Allen  discussing  the 
latest  storm  warnings.  I  would  hope  that 
these  Indulgencies  could  be  laid  aside  at 
this  point.  The  Issue  is  what  matters;  the 
personal  considerations  are  extraneous. 
There  are  no  "good  guys"  or  "bad  guys" 
In  this  situation.  In  the  Senate,  we  wear 
neither  black  hats  nor  white  hats.  We  all 
have  grey  hats.  Insofar  as  "leadership 
prestige"  may  be  concerned,  may  I  say 
that  my  view  of  the  matter  as  Majority 
Leader,  In  this  Instance,  differs  not  one 
lota  from  my  view  as  one  Senator  with 
one  vote. 

We  ought  to  be  concerned  at  this  point 
with  Issues  not  with  Individuals.  I  ask 
all  Senators  and,  particularly,  those  In 
my  own  party,  to  consider  this  vote  most 
carefully  not  In  terms  of  Its  effect  on  any 
Senator  but  in  tenns  of  its  effect  on  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  today  and  in  the 
years  ahead.  I  ask  all  Senators  to  look 
at  the  Issue  without  regard  for  the  per- 
sonal Irritations  which  are  bound  to  be 
felt  in  a  prolonged  and  vehement  debate 
of  this  kind.  I  ask  them  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  public  policy  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  personality  or  pique. 
There  Is  much  at  stake  here  of  vital 


interest  to  the  Republic.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  value  herein  terms  of  personal 
prestige.  Insofar  bs  the  majority  leader 
is  concerned,  I  will  welcome  all  votes, 
particularly  from  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
against  the  Gore  amendment  because  I 
believe  Oiat  It  is  sound  public  policy  to 
vote  in  that  fashion.  I  have  not,  however, 
and  I  will  not  ask  for  any  Senator's  vote 
except  that  it  can  be  given  in  good  con- 
science, <Hi  tile  issue  and  on  the  realities 
of  the  legislative  process.  And  may  I  say 
In  the  latter  connection  that  the  realities 
of  the  legislative  process  Involve  not  the 
Senate  alone  but  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

Win  or  lose  on  this  question,  however, 
my  regard  for  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate remains  the  same.  Insofar  as  I  am 
concerned,  let  it  be  clear,  now.  that  what- 
ever I  may  have  said  to  any  member  of 
my  party  in  my  effort  to  resolve  this  mat- 
ter was  not  said  with  the  intention  of 
Imposing  any  commitment  expressed  or 
implied.  Insoffu-  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
considerations  in  this  vote  are  and  ought 
to  be  only  those  of  each  Senator's  con- 
science and  conviction. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
TenncBsee  for  the  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  verify  my  own  thinking. 

As  I  understand  It.  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Mansfield  amendment  which  in 
any  way  disturbs  the  setting  aside  of 
whatever  number  of  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  Involved  in  the  amounts  checked 
off  by  the  taxpayers. 

Therefore,  if  that  is  true,  the  only 
issue  that  remains  is  what  must  be  done 
in  connection  with  making  the  money 
available  to  the  treasurers  of  the  two 
parties,  because  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  change  the 
fact  that  if,  as,  and  when  the  money  is 
distributed,  it  will  be  distributed  to  the 
treasuries  of  the  two  parties. 

What  Is  there,  in  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, that  would  prevent  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees  of  Congress  from  ap- 
propriating the  funds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  dictum  laid 
down  In  the  amendment,  which  states 
that  there  shall  be  no  appropriations,  no 
distribution  of  fimds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  the  Senator  is  quite 
right  when  he  refers  to  it  as  a  dictvun. 
Suppose  an  Appropriations  Committee 
approiirlated  the  funds;  would  a  point 
of  order  Ue  against  that  appropriation? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  imderstand 
it,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
remove  that  authorization  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  permit  me  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  on  that  point. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
Mansfield  tunendment  is  agreed  to.  Un- 
der that  amendment,  there  Is  no  clear 
restriction  that  I  can  find  which,  as  a 
matter  of  parliamentary  law,  would  pre- 
vent the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  appropriating  the  money  if  they 
decide  to  appropriate  it. 


The  guidelines  of  the  Long  Act  are  still 
there;  namely,  that  the  money  appro- 
priated would  be  distributed  to  the 
treasuries  of  the  political  parties.  Would 
a  point  of  order  lie,  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  an  appropriation  providing  for 
a  distribution  of  the  funds  to  the  treas- 
uries of  the  two  parties? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  be  heard  before  the  Chair  makes 
his  reply? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  language  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  Imposes  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
general  powers  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  still  persist. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
general  powers  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  still  persist.  The  Mans- 
field amendment  would  not  divest  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  its  autlior- 
Ity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  a  matter  of  jwirliamen- 
tary  law  in  the  Senate,  could  ajjpropriate 
the  money,  and  if  the  Senate  SMlopted 
the  Apprc^rlatlons  Committee  bill,  the 
money  would  be  appropriated  and  would 
automatically  go  to  the  treasuries  of  the 
two  parties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Under 
certain  conditions,  the  Parliamentarian 
informs  me  that  an  apprt^Jriation  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  stated  the  hypo- 
thetical situation  tmder  which  I  believe 
that  cotild  happen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  that  would  be 
legislation,  and  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  I  ask  for  a  ruling. 

The  PRESmrNa  OFFICER.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  csm  report 
out  appropriation  measures  with  no  ref- 
erence whatsoever  to  any  restrictions 
on  the  appropriations,  or  they  can  allude 
them  to  such  restrictions  as  those  in  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  yield  all  the  time  necessary  to 
clarify  this  point,  but  I  do  wish  to  ex- 
press a  few  views.  Does  the  last  state- 
ment of  the  Chair  satisfy  the  point  of 
order  raised? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  are  just  in 
the  midst  of  It.  If  my  friends  from 
Montana  and  Tennessee  will  give  me  just 
a  moment,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have 
struggled  with  this  parliamentary  ques- 
tion at  considerable  length  in.  the  last 
24  hours.  It  is  my  present  opinion  that 
even  if  the  Mansfleld  amendment  were 
adopted,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
if  an  Appropriations  Committee  brings 
out  an  appropriation  under  the  Long 
Act.  pursuant  to  the  guidelines  of  the 
present  Long  Act,  that  money,  if  that  ap- 
propriation b£Q  is  passed,  would  auto- 
matically go  to  the  treasuries  of  the  two 
parties.  We  havo  no  other  guideline  and 
no  other  protection  or  restriction  such 
as  I  think  should  be  placed  on  the  ap- 
propriation of  these  fimxls.  If  we  could 
get  over  this  hurdle,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  not  have  any  great  dl£Q- 
culty ;  but  until  we  get  the  matter  cleared 
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up.  I  could  not  possibly  vote  for  the 
Mftiufleld  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Appropiiationa  Committee  oould  propose 
an  •ppropriatlon.  but  whether  or  not  the 
expenditure  would  be  permissible  under 
the  Mansfield  amendment  is  a  legal 
question.  The  Parliamentarian  Joins  me 
In  stating  that  the  parliamentary  Inquiry 
is  so  Involved,  complicated,  and  can  be 
so  dependent  on  contingencies,  that  we 
sncgest  the  matter  not  be  pursued  any 
further  at  this  point 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Terme&see  would  like  to  be 
heard  on  the  i>arllamentary  inquiry  for 
Just  one  moment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  control  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  GORE     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Chair  confesses  and  avoids,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  when  the  Presiding  OfB- 
cer  pleads  that  we  not  pursue  the  matter 
any  further  This  Is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
thing,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned:  When 
an  appropriation  bill  that  appropriates 
the  money  under  the  Long  Act,  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  whether  or  not  the  money 
automatically  goes,  under  the  present 
guidelines  of  the  Long  Act,  Into  the 
treasuries  of  the  two  parties  Those 
STildellnes  are  not  changed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. If,  under  those  guidelines,  i  dol- 
lars would  automatically  go  to  the  party 
treasuries,  the  amendment  would  not  ac- 
complish what  most  of  us  want  to  ac- 
complish, in  restricting  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds.  I  think  the  legal  point  Is  all 
on  my  side.  I  think  the  Parliamentarian's 
adTlsing  the  Presiding  Officer  that  it  Ls  a 
legal  question  proves  my  point. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  here  with 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers" 
money,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  as- 
surance of  the  necessary  restrictions  on 
the  expenditure  of  that  money  As  long 
as  the  Mansfield  amendment  conUlns 
wh*t  I  regard  as  this  glaring  loophole. 
I  must  continue  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  yield  further  at  the  moment. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Chair  that 
under  the  Long  Act,  the  taxpayers  are 
given  the  discretion  of  checking  off  $1 
of  their  tax  payments,  and  designating 
that  that  dollar  be  transferred  to 
the  presidential  election  campaign 
fund.  That  provision  would  remain  In 
the  law  after  adoption  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  The  money  would  be  col- 
lected. 

Under  the  Long  Act  we  would  under- 
take— though  I  am  not  sure  we  can  do 
It  constitutionally — to  give  to  the  tax- 
payers, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  the  power  to  earmark  a  part 
of  their  tax  payment  to  a  political  cam- 
paign fund. 

If  the  money  Is  collected,  the  law  would 
still,  despite  adoption  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  direct  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  that  money  Into  the 
campaign  fimd. 

If  by  law  Congress  delegated — and  the 
Constitution  places   upon   Congress   the 
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duty  of  appropriating  money — If  Con- 
gress delegated  to  the  taii)ayer  the  legal 
right  to  earmark  a  portion  of  his  money 
for  a  campaign  fund,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  paid  it  into  that  fund, 
what  right  would  Congress  have  to  take 
it  out  of  that  fund  and  use  It  for  any 
other  purpose?  We  would  have  given  the 
taxpayer  the  right  to  earmark  the  money 
on  his  tax  form,  and  we  would  have  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  that  money  into  a  special  fund. 
How  could  Congress  appropriate  It  for 
any  other  purpose? 

I  now  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 
First,  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr  Williams!  that  after  I  have 
yielded  to  the  majority  leader,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  as 
much  time  as  remains. 

Mr.  MAMSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  GORE  I  yield 
Mr  MANSFIELD  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  counsel,  and 
I  think  that  my  original  understanding 
of  the  question  raLsed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  still 
Is  accurate  I  point  out  that  the  language 
of  my  amendment  would  mandate  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  not  to  ap- 
propriate funds  under  this  act  However, 
even  If  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
disregarded  the  mandate,  and  the  Senate 
backed  up  the  committee,  the  amend- 
ment would  also  prohibit  the  Treasury 
from  distributing  the  funds. 

I  would  only  add  that  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr  Morse  1,  would  also  apply 
to  any  other  law — defense  approprla- 
tlon.s,  or  any  other  It  Ls  a  power  Inherent 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  But 
the  history  of  this  body  does  not  reflect 
that  type  of  disregard  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  GORE  I  yield 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  also  disclose  that  we  would 
have  a  hard  time  finding  a  duplicate  of 
the  issue  raised  here  during  the  last 
6  weeks.  In  my  Judgment,  the  debate 
It.vlf  has  set  a  precedent  for  such 
extraordlnar>-  handling  of  a  problem. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  If  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reported  and 
Congress  parsed  a  bill,  we  could  not  stop 
the  Treasury  from  carrying  out  Its  ob- 
ligation to  distribute  the  funds,  because 
that  Is  what  the  guidelines  of  the  Long 
Act — and  they  will  still  be  in  the  act- 
call  for  Those  guidelines  call  for  a  dis- 
tribution of  funds  Trom  the  Treasury  to 
the  two  parties 

Mr  GORE  There  is  an  additional 
political  fact  of  life,  of  which  all  Sen- 
ators will  be  aware  Suppose  we  do  let 
the  Long  Act  go  into  effect,  and  $60 
million  are  In  the  presidential  cam- 
paign fund  By  next  May  a  pres- 
idential campaign  will  be  getting  under- 
way, and  the  leader.shlp  of  both  political 
parties  may  say,  We  have  made  our 
plans  for  the  campaign  on  the  basis  of 
the  money  which  the  taxpayers  have  ear- 
marked to  go  into  the  campaign  fund." 
What  is  Congress  going  to  do  about 
it"  This  points  up  the  difference  between 


the  Mansfield  amendment  and  the  Gore 
amendment. 

There  is  no  question  under  my  amend- 
ment but  that  the  Long  Act  would  be- 
come Inoperative  on  September  15,  1967, 
unless  Congress  has  acted  to  provide  the 
necessary  safeguards  by  amending  the 
law. 

Is  there  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
wants  this  law  to  go  Into  effect  un- 
amended? 

The  very  basis  of  the  amendment  of 
the  majority  leader  Is  that  the  law  needs 
amendment  before  going  Into  effect. 
However,  his  amendment  would  allow 
major  portions  of  It  to  go  Into  effect 
My  amendment  would  hold  the  law  in 
abeyance  until  and  unless  Congress  takes 
further  action. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Termessee  has  6V2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  wish  to  make  the  issue  very 
plain.  There  Ls  only  one  way  In  which  we 
can  repeal  or  rescind  the  Long  Act,  and 
that  is  to  agree  to  the  pending  Gore- 
Williams  substitute.  This  would  stop  tlie 
checkoff  of  $1.  As  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  pointed  out.  unless  we 
repeal  the  authority  for  the  $1  check- 
off on  the  tax  returns  we  shall  have  ac- 
complished nothing.  The  latest  deadline 
by  which  the  Treasury  Department  said 
It  could  operate  would  be  repeal  by  St-p- 
tember  15  Any  date  after  that  would  be 
too  late 

The  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  whom  I  respect  very  highly, 
has  offered  his  amendment  which  would 
retain  the  authority  for  the  $1  check- 
off on  the  tax  returns.  That  Is  the  heart 
of  the  controversy. 

I  most  respectfully  remind  the  Senate 
that  If  the  Gore-WUllams  substitute, 
which  repeals  the  act  effective  Septem- 
ber 15,  Is  agreed  to  we  will  accomplish 
only  what  the  majority  leader  about  10 
days  ago  asked  Congress  to  do.  At  that 
time  he  entered  a  motion  to  rec<Mnmlt  the 
bill  and  asked  the  committee  to  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  repealing  the  Long  Act. 

Our  amendment  would  carry  out  ex- 
actly the  same  results  that  the  majority 
leader  last  week  asked  the  Senate  to 
achieve 

Since  that  time  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  an  effort  to  rescind 
that  action.  That  effort  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  52  to  46.  Still  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. 

The  Senate  has  voted  three  times 
straight  to  repeal  the  Long  Act.  This  is 
the  fourth  time  at  bat.  How  many  more 
times  do  we  have  to  win  this  ball  game? 
It  would  be  much  better  to  settle  the 
issue  today  than  to  postpone  the  matter 
and  have  It  come  up  every  time  we  have 
a  bill  from  the  Finance  Committee. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  settle  this 
l.ssue.  and  that  Is  to  repeal  or  cancel  the 
authority  for  the  $1  checkoff  on  tax  re- 
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turns.  This  Is  a  bad  law — one  conceived 
as  a  rider  on  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax 
Act  In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session. 
There  are  no  controls  over  the  money 
once  the  political  parties  get  possession  of 
the  $60  million  slush  fund. 

Besides,  why  should  a  taxpayer  who 
wants  to  contribute  to  his  r>olltlcal  party 
be  compelled  by  law  to  make  an  equal 
contribution  to  the  opposition  party? 

Mr.  GORE,     Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 

minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  1 

minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mansfield  amendment  contemplates  that 
the  Treasury  Department  shall  have 
forms  printed  which  will  Indicate  the 
manner  In  which  the  taxpayer  will  check 
off  $1  of  his  taxpayment  for  political 
purposes. 

The  amendment  of  the  majority  leader 
also  contemplates  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment shall  pay  Into  an  earmarked 
fund  the  moneys  that  have  been  checked 
off.  The  Mansfield  amendment,  however, 
provides  that  although  the  forms  shall 
be  printed  and  the  moneys  collected,  they 
shall  not  be  appropriated. 

That  puts  us  in  a  position  In  which  the 
moneys  will  be  earmarked  and  lie  idly 
by. 

If  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  render  the  Long  Act  In- 
operative, the  amendment  ought  to  go 
the  whole  way  and  not  merely  part  of 
the  way. 

I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  go 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
on  this  Issue.  I  want  to,  but  I  caimot 
reconcile  my  thinking  to  the  anomalous 
condition  that  would  prevail. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  demon- 
strated the  qualities  for  which  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  loves  him  and 
holds  him  In  high  esteem. 

He  has  asked  us  to  vote  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  basis  upon 
which  every  Senator.  In  my  view,  should 
act.  This  Involves  high  public  policy  an 
Issue  of  very  great  Importance  in  which 
the  country  has  a  deep  concern.  The 
question  Involved  here  Is  whether  we 
shall  let  this  inadequate,  Imperfect,  un- 
wise, and.  In  my  view,  dangerous  and 
unprecedented  law  go  into  effect,  or 
whether  we  shall  hold  It  in  abeyance  un- 
til Congress  can,  In  Its  wisdom,  provide 
the  proper  safeguards.  And  It  ought  to 
be  done  In  this  session,  because  next  year 
we  will  be  In  the  throes  of  a  presidential 
campaign. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  I  have  offered  would 
not  destroy  any  principle.  It  would  not 
even  announce  a  principle. 

Our  amendment  neither  announces 
nor  denounces  a  principle.  All  it  would 
provide  is  tliat  unless  Congress  does  act 
by  September  15.  1967.  the  Long  Act  will 
become  Inoperative  imtil  Congress,  by 
law.  shall  direct  otherwise. 

Our   amendment   would   not   destroy 

principle.  On  October  15.  Congress  could, 

by  law.  direct  that  the  Long  Act  become 

operative. 

All  our  amendment  does  is  to  hold  an 


unwise  law  in  abeyance — a  law  which,  so 
far  as  I  now  know,  not  a  single  Senator 
would  like  to  see  go  Into  effect  un- 
amended. Tet,  this  may  be  our  last 
chance  to  have  operation  of  the  law  held 
In  abeyance. 

The  amendment  Is  simple.  It  is  not 
subject  to  all  of  the  points  of  order  and 
legal  questions  to  which  the  Mansfield 
amendment  Is  subject.  It  would  not  leave 
the  Long  Act  operative  in  part  and  In- 
operative in  part. 

This  is  what  our  amendment  provides : 
The  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966  shall  be  Inoperative  after  Septem- 
ber  16,   1967,  unless  Congress  shall   by  law 
otherwise  direct. 

■Riat  is  all.  It  is  simple.  In  my  opinion, 
Senators  should  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  hold  this  unwise  law  In 
abeyance  until  proper  safeguards  are 
eiuuited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, all  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  controls  time  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  points  to  ex- 
plain my  position  on  the  Gore  and  Mans- 
field amendments. 

I  favor  the  elimination  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  credit.  A  bill  to 
accomplish  this  was  voted  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  some  2  months 
ago.  During  the  ensuing  weeks,  many 
important  but  nongermane  matters  have 
been  considered.  These  matters  have 
merit  and  should  be  considered  by  the 
committees  involved,  the  Senate,  and 
Congress.  It  is  high  time,  however,  that 
we  act  on  the  tax  matter,  vital  to  the 
econcMiiy  of  the  country,  and  passed  by 
the  House  weeks  ago. 

I  voted  for  the  Long  bill  of  1966.  I  did 
not  think  it  perfect.  I  had  many  misgiv- 
ings, but  I  thought  it  imperative  that  na- 
tional attention  be  focused  on  the  In- 
creasing and  serious  problem  of  financ- 
ing presidential  elections. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  meets  my 
objectives.  This  amendment,  coupled 
with  the  instructions  already  directed 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  by  the 
Senate,  seems  to  me  adequate.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  in  setting  guidelines, 
can  make  major  changes  of  a  substan- 
tive nature  in  present  law.  The  Senate 
will  again,  after  6  weeks,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  further  amend  or  even  re- 
peal the  present  law. 

For  these  reasons,  I  favor  the  Mans- 
field amendment  and  oppose  the  Gore 
amendment,  and  will  so  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 
This  bill,  the  so-called  Long  Act,  Is  a 
mere  authorization.  Now,  Senators  know 
the  difference  between  an  authorization 
and  an  appropriation. 

The  day  I  came  to  the  Senate,  there 
was  on  the  books  an  authorization  for 
$200  million  to  build  the  Red  River 
lateral  canal  in  Louisiana.  They  have  not 


yet  turned  the  first  spade  of  dirt.  Nothing 
has  happened.  Why?  Because  we  have 
never  had  a  single  dollar  appropriated. 
I  testified  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  today,  asking  for  some 
money  to  be  appropriated  on  the  author- 
ization. The  authorization  has  been  there 
for  20  years,  without  a  dollar  having  been 
appropriated. 

The  so-called  Long  Act  is  merely  an 
authorization.  It  is  not  an  appropriation. 
If  anyone  is  worried  cbout  that,  let  me 
read  to  him  what  the  law  says.  This  Is 
section  303(c)  : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  with 
respect  to  each  presidential  campaign,  pay 
out  of  the  F^ind,  as  authorized  by  appropri- 
ation Acts,  Into  the  treasury  of  each  poUUcal 
party  which  has  coAipUed  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3)  an  amount  (subject  to  the 
limitation  In  paragraph  (3)  (B) )  determined 
under  paragraph  (2) . 

It  requires  an  appropriation  act  to  pay 
out  anything.  Until  the  appropriation  act 
Is  passed,  not  a  dime  can  be  paid  to  any 
political  party.  That  is  how  authorization 
acts  generally  read. 

Furthermore,  If  you  have  any  doubt, 
I  shall  read  section  305 : 

There  are  authorized — 

Authorized,  mind  you — 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the  jN-esldentlal 
election  campaign  fund,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  p^ayments  luider  section 
303  of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

A  mere  authorization.  The  act  says 
authorization  twice:  in  paragraph  303 
(c)  ;  and  In  paragraph  305.  How  many 
times  must  It  be  said  that  this  is  not  an 
appropriation?  This  Is  a  mere  author- 
ization. 

What  are  the  Senator  and  his  sup- 
porters fighting  for?  They  understand  It 
better  than  they  explain  it  to  you.  They 
are  fighting  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  asking  a  mere  ques- 
tion which,  in  the  absence  of  an  appro- 
priation bill,  has  no  more  effect  Xh&xi  a 
question  asked  by  a  census  taker: 

Would  you  like  to  have  one  dollar  oX  your 
money  paid  Into  a  fund  to  finance  both 
presidential  candidates  and  the  candidate 
of  any  third  party  which  can  qualify  In  the 
future? 

The  proposal  of  the  majority  leader 
goes  a  step  further.  It  says  that  before 
we  can  pay  out  a  nickel  under  sm  appro- 
priation act,  we  must  amend  the  au- 
thorization act.  So  we  have  to  amend  the 
authorization  and  then  pass  the  appro- 
priation. His  proposal  makes  it  one  step 
more  difQcult  to  achieve  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  do.  But  those  who  oppose  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  are  afraid  of  letting  the 
American  people 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Those  who  oppose  what  I  am  trying  to 
do — to  find  a  more  honorable  way  to 
finance  presidentisJ  campaigns — fight 
their  own  leadership,  for  fear  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  put  a 
question  on  the  tax  form.  Would  you  like 
to   let   everybody   answer  the   question 
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vhctlker  they  would  like  to  contribute  a 
doUarr  That  is  ail  that  the  talking  is 
about. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  oppo- 
nanta  of  the  M&nsfleld  amendment  are 
fearful  of  having  the  quesUon  aaked. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  says  that 
this  would  be  a  survey,  that  It  Is  simply 
to  let  the  taxpayer  answer  a  question.  I 
•ucgeat.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  what 
the  Lone  Act  proyldes.  It  provides  that  on 
the  tax  form 

Mr.  LOIfO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
yield  for  a  siJeech.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Long  Act 
proTlde  that  the  taxpayer  shall  have  the 
i%bt  to  cheek  a  box  on  his  form  suid  ear- 
mark a  dollar  of  his  taxpayment  to  ko 
to  the  preatdential  campaism  fund?  That 
te  more  than  a  mere  survey. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulslaria.  The  taxpayer 
will  plaoe  a  mark  on  a  form  which  causes 
a  dollar  to  be  transferred  from  one 
Treasury  account  Into  another  Treiwury 
account.  In  the  absence  of  an  approprla- 
tlon  act.  It  provides  that  the  money  re- 
tttmt  to  the  general  fund 

Mr.  GORE,  wm  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  no  such  provl- 
rton  In  the  law.  that  It  go  back  Into  the 
general  fund. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Tliere  Is  such 
a  i»oTlalon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator^  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 90  additional  seconds. 

I  eaggest  that  the  Senator  refer  to 
paragraph  303  (d)  : 

TnaiMttn  to  general  fund,  ir,  aft«r  any 
prMMwnttal  campaign  and  aft«r  all  political 
pa«t*«a  wlilch  ar«  antltlad  to  paynenta  under 
mlMMtluu  (e)  with  r«apect  to  luch  praslden- 
tlal  eaapalcn  have  been  paid  Ute  amount* 
to  waieh  tbey  are  enUUad  under  aubaecUon 
(c).  UMre  are  mooeya  remaining  in  the  fund, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treaeury  thall  tranafer 
tb»  moneye  ao  remaining  to  the  general 
fttnd  of  the  TYeasnry. 

In  the  ateence  of  an  appropriation 

et.  nothing  can  be  paid  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  parties.  The  parties  are  entitled 
to  payment  as  authorized  by  appropria- 
tion acta  If  there  Ls  no  appropriation 
act.  tlie  parties  are  entitled  to  no  pay- 
ment and  then  under  section  303  (d>  of 
last  year's  act.  the  money  in  the  fund 
shall  be  transferred  back  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  liONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  does  not  say  that.  It 
doaa  not  say  "in  the  absence."  It  says 
that  after  the  political  parties  have  been 
paid  what  they  are  entitled  to  imder  this 
law.  then  funds  remaining  may  be  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  general  fund.  This  Is 
ttiT  mora  than  a  mere  survey. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Let  us  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
siiggfrt  the  absence  of  a  q jorum,  not  to 


exceed  5  minutes,  the  time  to  be  taken 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Tilt-  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Gore 
amendment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minute.s  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina 

Tl^ie  PRESIDING  OFT^ICER  On  tlie 
bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 
Mr.  ERVTN.     Mr    President,  the  Sen- 
ate should  understand  clearly  what  it  is 
voting  on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  noise  In  the  Chamber 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  such 
Is  not  Intended  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Mansfield 
amendment  will  tie  the  hands  of  tfee  Sen- 
ate in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  com- 
peUed  to  leave  In  full  force  and  effect  the 
Long  Act.  Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  that 
because  uxulcr  the  Mansfield  amendment 
taxpaylng  dtlaens  of  the  United  States 
would  check  the  square  on  their  tax  re- 
turns and  pay  their  money  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  upon  the 
pledge  of  Congress  that  that  money  is 
to  be  used  as  set  out  in  the  Long  Act. 
that  Is.  distributed  one-half  to  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  and 
one- half  to  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President. 

I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  guidelines 
the  Senate  might  adopt.  It  cannot  change 
that  basic  provision  of  the  Long  Act 
without  breaching  faith  with  every 
American  taxpayer  who  designates  that 
his  dollar  is  to  be  used  on  the  basis  of 
the  Long  Act:  one-half  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidate  and  one- 
half  for  the  Republican  presldenUal 
candidate. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  will  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  so  that  it  will  have 
to  continue  to  make  obeisance  to  the 
concept  of  the  Senator  from  Lotiislana 
regardless  of  their  wishes  in  the  matter. 
This  is  true  because  the  State  cannot  do 
otherwise  imder  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment without  breaking  faith  with  every 
ta.xpayer  who  pays  his  dollar  into  the 
Treasury  under  the  Long  Act. 

I  am  unwilling  to  have  my  hands  tied 
in  such  a  fashion.  Under  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  I  cannot  legislate  according 
to  my  Intelligence  without  brealting  faith 
with  the  American  taxpayer  who  pays 
his  dollar  into  the  Treasury  under  the 
Long  Act.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  Gore  amendmeni. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tesinessee. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr  President,  I  asked  for 

this  1  minute  as  we  near  Uie  conclusion. 


I  am  grat^ul  for  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 

As  has  been  the  case  so  many  times, 
the  Issue  Is  very  close.  The  vote  will  be 
very  close.  I  do  not  know  at  the  moment 
the  outcome  of  the  first  vote.  Three  Sen- 
ators are  absent.  Two  Senators  have 
coimmitments  for  a  pair  on  the  first  vote ; 
neither  has  a  commitment  on  a  second 
vote. 

In  the  event  my  amendment  does  not 
carry,  which  I  hope  It  will,  there  will  be, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  second  vote 
immediately. 

I  thank  the  Senate  very  much  and  I 
ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  amendment  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Lxcislattvi  Clkkk.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gork]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]  : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  of  amendment 
numtwred  187  ppopoeed  by  Bir  Mawstth-d 
inaert  the  following - 

"Sac.  6  The  PrealdenUal  Blectlon  Cam- 
paign Kund  Act  of  ItMM  Biiall  be  Inoperative 
after  September  15,  1967.  unleea  Oongresa 
ahail  by  Uw  otherwlae  direct." 
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Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr 

President,  a  point  of  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  the  first  vote  Is  on  the  Gore- 
Wllllams  substitute  for  the  Mansfield 
motion;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ho* 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
reiterating  something  that  I  said  before 
when  there  were  very  few  Senators  in  the 
Chamber.  I  simply  wish  to  emphasize  my 
point  of  view.  If  I  may. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  Senate's  at- 
tenUon  to  the  substance  of  the  pending 
Issue.  Bluntly,  It  has  to  do  with  who  puts 
up  the  money.  It  has  to  do  with  the  es- 
calating costs  of  election  campaigns,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  the 
Senate  during  the  course  of  this  debate, 
has  contended  that  the  present  system  of 
campaign  flnaiKlng  is  good  or  even  satis- 
factory. I  do  not  believe  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  public  interest  Is  best 
met  by  confining  candidates  In  Federal 
elections  to  those  with  sufficient  personal 
wealth.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest  in  political  campaigns 
can  best  be  achieved  by  raising  the  price 
of  steak  at  political  dinners,  however  es- 
sential that  form  of  fundraising  may  be 
at  this  lime. 

Congress  reached  a  decision  last  year 
which  reflected  a  concern  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  current  methods  of  financing 
campaigns.  It  voted  for  an  income  tax 
checkoff.  The  decision  was  reached  In 
haste  and  by  an  unusual  procedural  path 
at  the  close  of  a  session.  Nevertheless,  the 
decision  was  reached   legally   and  the 


principle  of  public  participation  in  po- 
litical campaign  financing  is  now  the  law 
of  the  land. 

I  believe  that  that  Is  a  wise  principle. 
I  believe  that  it  Is  a  principle  worth  pre- 
serving In  law.  Whatever  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Long  Act  of  1966,  those  short- 
comings in  no  way  detract  from  the 
validity  of  the  principle.  Whatever  the 
shortcomings,  in  no  way  do  they  lessen 
the  desirability  of  preserving  that  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Gore  amendment — and  I  say  this 
most  respectfully — would  seek  to  tear 
down  that  principle.  It  would  deny  the 
validity  of  the  principle — at  least  insofar 
as  the  principle  is  established  and  maln- 
Uined  in  law  by  means  of  the  act  of 
1966.  The  Gore  amendment  says.  In  ef- 
fect, get  rid  of  the  act  of  1966.  Get  rid  of 
it,  even  if  that  means  disestablishing  a 
most  desirable  legal  principle. 

Simply  put,  my  amendment  would  ren- 
der the  Long  Act  of  1966  Inoperative  In 
the  absence  of  further  legislation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator requested  that  I  yield  at  this  point 
the  last  time.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  majority  leader. 
In  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Sen- 
ators Just  said  that  his  amendment  would 
render  the  Long  Act  inoperative. 

Under  the  Senator's  amendment  the 
Long  Act  would  be  inoperative  only  In 
part. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. I  admit  to  that. 

It  would  foreclose  public  participation 
In  the  financing  of  election  campaigns 
until  Congress  reflects,  studies,  and 
drafts  what  it  considers  the  best  and 
safest  approach  and  that  Is  precisely 
what  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  has 
urged  during  all  these  weeks  of  debate. 
Moreover,  my  amendment  makes  Iron- 
clad the  congressional  control  over  the 
sufficiency  of  the  approach  of  the  guide- 
lines and  safeguards.  Under  my  amend- 
ment Congress  must  determine  them  by 
law  and  affirm  them  by  law  before  one 
cent  of  Federal  funds  may  be  expended 
for  election  purposes. 

Until  Congress  acts  in  that  fashion,  a 
check  box  on  the  Federal  Income  tax 
form  wUl  remain  as  the  sole  reminder 
of  the  1966  act.  The  only  effect  of  the 
act,  without  further  legislation,  would 
be  to  make  possible  the  conduct  of  a  sur- 
vey throughout  the  country  of  how  many 
taxpayers  desire  a  system  of  public  fi- 
nancial participation  in  election  cam- 
paigns. 

The  retention  of  the  Long  Act  as  modi- 
fled  by  my  amendment  would  merely 
symbolize  the  congressional  view  that 
public  fimds  can  provide  at  least  part  of 
the  solution  to  the  dangerous  dilemma 
which  Is  posed  to  popular  government  by 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  modern  political 
campaigning.  Put  bluntly,  it  will  remind 
all  who  were  not  born  yesterday,  that 
the  millions  of  dollars  which  go  Into  cam- 
paigns must  come  from  somewhere  and 
the  question  of  who  pays  for  campaigns 
and  why  Is  not  academic  but  vital  in  a 
modern  democratic  state.  The  retention 
of  the  reminder  will  compel  us  in  the 
Congress — I  repeat,  will  compel  us  in  the 
Congress  to  ask  ourselves  agsdn  and 
again:  Shall  the  piper  be  the  whole  of 


the  American  people  through  a  system  of 
public  participation  in  campaign  financ- 
ing? Or  shall  the  tune  be  caUed  more 
and  more  in  the  beat  of  special  Interests 
and  great  wealth?  The  retention  of  that 
reminder  will  keep  before  us  the  implica- 
tions of  these  questions  which  go  to  the 
very  heart  and  structiire  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  If  my  amend- 
ment prevails,  it  will  indeed  affirm  the 
principle  of  public  participation  in  the 
financing  of  elections.  However,  It  will 
not.  In  any  way,  establish  a  particular 
pattern  of  public  participation.  It  will 
not.  In  any  way,  preselect  a  system  of 
tax  checkoff  or  tax  credit  or  tax  deduc- 
tion or  any  other.  That  question  will  re- 
main to  be  determined  along  with  all 
others  Involved  in  safeguarding  the  im- 
partiality and  Integrity  of  public  flnanc- 
ing  of  election  campaigns. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  when 
I  speak  of  an  honest,  clean  elections  cam- 
paign law,  expected  to  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  do  not 
speak  in  jest.  The  need  Is  here  and  now. 
It  Is  long  overdue.  I  want  to  see  a  good 
campaign  law  brought  out.  I  want  to  see 
Congress  as  a  whole  pass  it,  support  it, 
and  uphold  It. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  stand  for  any  she- 
nanigans of  any  kind  in  that  respect.  I 
expect  the  Committee  on  Finance,  if 
It  is  so  directed,  to  bring  out  the  kind  of 
bill  we  have  been  talking  about  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  expect  the 
Senate,  regardless  of  party,  to  support  It. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  In  its  sixth  week  on  legislation 
calling  for  the  restoration  of  7-percent 
investment  credit  on  Federal  Income 
taxes.  This  bill  must  be  passed  and  sent 
speedily  to  the  President.  Our  economy 
needs  it. 

But.  as  we  all  know,  that  bill  is  not  at 
the  root  of  weeks  of  wrangling  and  dis- 
sent. The  thorn  in  our  side  is  the  ap- 
parent Inability  of  Members  of  this  body 
to  waive  their  prejudices  and  reach  a 
suitable  compromise  on  the  question  of 
flnancing  presidential  campEtlgns. 

The  vote  today  is  crucial.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Gore  would  re- 
move the  Presidential  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1966  from  the  statute  books.  The 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  bars  the  dis- 
bursement and  appropriation  of  fimds 
until  gtiidelines  are  set  up  to  govern  their 
distribution  under  the  law  passed  last 
year. 

I,  too,  am  eager  to  get  on  with  other 
pressing  demands  ahead.  That  is  why  I 
have  consistently  voted  against  the  ex- 
traneous and  imrelated  amendments 
attached  to  this  revenue  measure.  But 
I  am  not  so  eager  to  go  forward  at  the 
risk  of  losing  sight  of  what  I  believe 
offers  a  valid  foundation  on  which  to 
build  necessary  guidelines. 

If  the  Gore  amendment  passes  and 
the  campaign  Issue  is  disposed  of,  I  think 
we  can  justly  say  it  might  be  years  imtll 
another  bill  is  enacted  that  provides  a 
base  to  work  out  a  solution  to  rising  cam- 
paign costs.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  critics 
claim,  that  the  Long  proposal  is  a  new 
approach.  As  far  back  as  1907,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  proposed  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  along  the  lines  of  the  act 
whose  fate  we  will  decide  today.  In  his 


recommendations,  however.  President 
Roosevelt  cautioned  that  "It  will  take 
time  for  people  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  this  proposal." 

The  Mansfield  amendment  provides 
that  time  for  study.  We  have  the  alter- 
native of  either  Improving  the  existing 
act  or  Junking  it  in  favor  of  an  alto- 
gether different  approach,  perhaps  stune 
sort  of  a  tax  deduction.  The  provisions 
are  also  flexible,  yet  they  protect  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  oppose  the  act  by 
requiring  the  Senate  to  speak  not  once — 
but  twice  before  any  fimds  can  be  dis- 
bursed. Congress  would  have  to  enact 
guidelines  and  pass  an  appropriations 
bill. 

It  is  obvious  from  debate  on  this  floor 
that  the  Long  proposal  is  not  the  only 
avenue  open.  But  by  retaining  last  year's 
law  for  further  study,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  solution  that  is  better  than 
selling  $100-  and  $500-a-plate  tickets  to 
f  imdraising  events. 

Twenty-flve  years  in  public  office 
coupled  with  the  experience  I  gained  as 
Acting  Democratic  National  Chairman 
for  awhile  and  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee 
confirms  this  judgment.  Such  a  reform  is 
urgently  needed  now. 

I  hope  my  fellow  colleagues  will  not  be 
too  hasty  to  dispose  of  this  campaign 
issue.  It  has  taken  us  60  years  to  enact 
legislation  dealing  with  flnancing  of 
presidential  elections.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  turn  the  clock  back  now. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Johnson  submitted  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  bill  to  Congress  on 
March  9,  this  year,  he  said: 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on 
this  legislation  without  delay  so  that  there 
win  l>e  no  uncertainty  or  doubt  In  our  free 
enterprise  economy. 

The  Senate  has  now  been  deadlocked 
over  the  investment  tax  credit  bill  for 
7  weeks. 

I  believe  that  the  Investment  tax  credit 
bill  should  have  been  passed  weeks  ago. 
The  orderly  expansion  of  our  economy, 
which  means  more  Jobs  and  higher  in- 
comes and  greater  prosperity  for  tdl  our 
citizens,  urgently  requires  restoration  of 
the  investment  tax  credit,  which  en- 
courages businesses  to  expand  and  mod- 
ernize their  operations. 

It  is  very  regrettable  that  this  vital 
bill  has  become  bogged  down  in  the 
attempt  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act.  Broad- 
based  public  support  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns is  vital  in  light  of  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  campaigning.  The  American  peo- 
ple want  their  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency free  from  dependency  on  special- 
interest  sources  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions. Therefore,  during  the  7-week  de- 
bate, I  have  consistently  supported  the 
Csmipalgn  Fund  Act,  as  safeguarded  by 
the  amendments  other  Senators  and  I 
have  offered  to  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Campaign  Fund  Act  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  is  far  better  than  nothing.  And 
nothing  is  what  Congress  had  been  able 
to  agree  upon  for  decades  prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  law.  As  safeguarded  l^ 
my  amendment  to  limit  its  operation  to 
a  trial  run  in  1968  and  other  amendments 
also  intended  to  protect  the  public  in- 
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th«  Campaign  Fund  Act  should 
noi  be  repealed. 

WnneihBlf .  the  time  le  1od«  overdue 
for  the  Senate  to  move  decUveljr  to  paaa 
tte  Investment  tax  credit  bllL 

I  Intend  todajr  to  vote  for  the  Man«- 
flald  eompnimlae  ameodmeni  aiKi  acatnst 
the  autetltute  for  it.  The  Uaaaneld  cocn- 
promiae  will  leave  the  campaign  fund  law 
on  the  books,  but  delay  any  diabursement 
ot  fund*  through  It  until  Congress  agrees 
on  comprehensive  gxildellnes  to  control 
the  use  of  such  funds. 

Whatever  the  result  of  today's  vote. 
however,  I  intend  to  support  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  on  these 
amendments,  so  that  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  Act  can  be  promptly  enacted.  The 
Beoate  should  delay  no  longer.  The  in- 
vestment tax  credit  bill  should  be  passed 
todagr. 

lir.  KENNEDY  of  UassachusetU.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  listened  carefully  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  regarding  his  amendment  and  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee regarding  his  amendment.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  two  amendments 
would  In  substance  produce  an  equiva- 
lent result.  However,  to  resolve  any 
doubts,  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
ths  malorlty  leader.  I  want  to  say  that  on 
the  basis  of  his  statements  on  the  floor 
todajr  and  previously,  and  on  the  basis  of 
my  dIacusKkon  with  him.  I  am  satisfied 
that  his  amendment  would  in  no  way 
commit,  or  bind,  or  express  the  prefer- 
anes  of  the  Senate  for  any  particular 
tana  of  public  participation  in  election 
financing.  It  would  not  tie  us  to  the  tax 
checkoff  system  or.  for  that  matter,  to 
the  whole  Idea  of  Qnanclng  campaigns 
through  Government  appropriations. 
Iliat  Is.  as  I  understand  it.  we  start 
afresh.  Thus  for  example,  if  the  Con- 
gress wants  a  system  of  tax  deductions 
for  contributions,  neither  last  year's  bill, 
nor  the  majority  leader's  amendment  will 
in  any  way  present  any  barrier  or  hin- 
drance whatsoever  to  the  enactment  of 
each  a  system. 

I  am  satisfied  that  It  Is  the  intent  and 
effect  of  the  majority  leader's  amend- 
ment that  if  the  Senate  passes  a  bill 
which  establishes  some  other  form  of 
campaign  financing  than  the  unprece- 
dented tax  checkoff  machinery,  or  de- 
cides against  all  financing  proposals, 
then  no  money  wlU  ever  be  appropriated, 
set  aside,  or  distributed  for  any  election 
campaign  under  the  terms  of  the  1966 
Caovaign  Finance  Act.  I  am  cdso  satis- 
fled  both  from  the  majority  leader's  re- 
marks and  conversations  today  and  from 
his  prior  discussions  of  this  matter  on  the 
floor,  that  his  amendment  and  the  pro- 
vlstoDs  of  the  previous  recommittal  mo- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate,  should  be  con- 
strued by  the  Finance  Committee 
taCDadly.  They  constitute  a  mandate  for  a 
full  review  of  the  various  proposals  for 
ramps ign  reforms,  not  only  dealing  with 
financing,  but  also  dealing  with  all  other 
aspects  of  campaigning  which  have  been 
Identified  as  being  problem  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  voted 
three  times  already  this  session  on  the 
concepts  embodied  in  the  li^6  act.  By 
Its  vote  it  has  repeatedly  expressed  Its 
dlsagreeoMnt  with  the  approach  of  that 
J.  Those  of  us  who  feel  strongly 


about  the  inadequacy  of  that  approach, 
and  who  have  oonsistently  voted  with 
the  majority  on  this  Issue,  are  apprehen- 
sive that  the  1966  measure  itself,  or  a 
thinly  veiled  but  substantially  similar 
bill,  might  possibly  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  again  in  the  near  future  with  the 
Intent  of  meeting  the  criteria  of  the  ma- 
jority leader's  amendment.  But  again,  I 
am  convinced  on  the  basis  of  his  state- 
ments on  the  fioor  and  to  me,  that  his 
attitude  would  be  one  of  complete  oppo- 
sition to  such  an  attempt,  and  that  he 
would  not  consider  such  a  proposal  as 
satisfying  either  the  language  or  the 
spirit  of  his  amendment  or  of  the  prior 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  if  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  does  not  pass, 
to  the  extent  that  any  Senator  feels  that 
there  Is  some  ambiguity  In  the  majority 
leader's  amendment  which  should  be 
cleared  up.  I  think  that  It  would  certainly 
be  appropriate  for  that  Senator  to  sug- 
gest a  clarifying  amendment  to  the  ma- 
jority leader's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore]  and  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Woxiams).  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  heen  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  8PONO  (When  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  am  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GauKMiNa  1 . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vo«e  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote   "yea. "  I  withhold  my  vote 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GtunriNol  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
MinneaoU  I  Mr  McCaktht)  Is  neces- 
sarily absent 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Cass]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and.  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  jreas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  48, 
nays  48.  as  follows : 


[No    107 

I>«I 

TKA3 

48 

Aiken 

Brvln 

McClelUn 

Al'.ntt 

Paiinln 

Miller 

Baker 

Font? 

Munroney 

B«nn«?tt 

Pulbrlght 

Morse 

BoKga 

Ctore 

Miindt 

Brooke 

Oriffln 

Murphy 

Byrd.  Vb 

Haoaen 

Pearnon 

CuiaoQ 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Churcto 

Hlckeulooper 

Prouty 

Clark 

Hill 

Ruaaell 

C<X)p*r 

Hrujka 

Scott 

Cotton 

JdVlU 

Smith 

CurtU 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Dlrk-ien 

Kennedy. 

.NY 

Tower 

D<im:nli-k 

Kiirhel 

WUllama.  DrI 

Rutland 

Lauacha 

Young.  N    D»k 

NATS— 48 

Andenon 

H»JT\K 

Loriif    Mo 

BarUett 

Hart 

Lx)ng    La. 

B«yti 

Hartke 

Ma«iriuai>n 

Bible 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Brewster 

Holland 

Mf-Oee 

Burdlck 

HolllnKS 

McOovem 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Inouye 

M<  lutyre 

rannon 

Jack.'ion 

Metcalf 

Dodd 

Jordan.  N  C 

M'Tiflale 

KUendar 

Kennedy. 

VUm 

Muntoya 

Morton 
Mom 

Muakla 
Nelaon 
Paator* 
PeU 

RazMlolpli 
RlbleoC 

Smathen 

BpaxknuA 

StennU 

BTmlDcton 

TalmadK* 

Tjrdlnga 

WUUMiia,NJ 
Tarboroxigh 
Toung,  Ohio 

NOT  VOnNO— t 

Caaa 
Oruenlng 

licCartby 

8pons 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
there  are  48  yeas  and  48  nays.  The 
Chair  votes  "nay." 

So  the  Gore-Williams  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wilxjams]  and 
myself,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  aslc 
to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a£ 
follows : 

On  page  1.  line  4  of  the  uneDdment  or  the 
Beoator  from  Montana,  numbered  187,  alter 
the  period.  Inaert  the  following: 

■aecUon  6096  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19M  shall  t>ecome  applicable  only  af-er 
the  adoption  by  law  of  »uch  guidelines" 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  take 
only  2  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  assure 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  a  provision 
which  will  do  what  the  majority  leader 
has  Indicated  his  amendment  would  do. 
This  amendment  would  add  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment  these  words: 

SecUon  8096 — 

That  Is  the  checkoff  provision  In  the 
Long  Act — 

Section  6086  of  the  Internal  Revenue  CV.de 
of  1954  shall  b«?come  applicable  only  after 
the  adoption  of  such  guidelines. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  which  th» 
Senate  has  Just  adopted — excuse  me— 
which  Is  pending— this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
been  confused  aurlng  the  debate,  but  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  times — I  should 
have  said  the  Senate  has  Just  rejected  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Maiisfield  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Long  Act  shall  be 
inoperative,  insofar  as  disbursement  of 
funds  is  concerned,  imtll  Congress  enacts 
guidelines  for  distribution  of  the  funds. 

The  amendment  now  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  me  would  add 
that  section  6096  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  become  applicable  onl.v 
after  the  adoption  by  law  of  such  guide- 
lines 

The  amendment  is  simple.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said  y.!s 
amendment  would  not  direct  any  par- 
ticular form  of  financing  campaigns:  but 
I  suggest  to  Senators  that  the  Long  Act 
does  provide  a  particular  method.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  checkoff.  It  provides  for 
a  box  on  the  income  tax  form. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  GORE.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

If  we  really  wish  to  make  this  law 
inoperable,  then  we  ought  not  permit  the 
collection  of  the  money,  as  well  as  restrict 
appropriation  of  it 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  G<»IE.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  1  additional 

minute.        

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  addition  to 
prohibiting  the  appropriation  of  the 
money,  prohibits  the  checkoff  and  col- 
lection of  the  money.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  That  Is  all 
it  does. 

I  suggest  that  the  distinguished  Vice 
President,  was  has  Just  exercised  a  privi- 
lege rarely  exercised  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, may  not  have  to  exercise  his  privi- 
lege on  this  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON  and  Mr.  MILLER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mortow],  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my  ex- 
planation of  my  vote  in  opposition  to 
the  Gore  amendment  has  been  spelled 
out  in  the  Record. 

I  believe  in  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
but  I  feel  that  the  argiiment  made  that 
the  law  should  not  become  operative 
until  we  in  the  Finance  Committee  do 
what  we  are  instructed  to  do  by  the 
Senate  should  go  for  the  checkoff  as  well 
as  for  the  dispensation  of  the  funds;  and 
for  that  reason,  I  think  the  spirit  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  still  prevails 
with  the  pending  amendment,  and  I  can 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  about 
this  checkoff.  As  I  imderstand.  If  we  do 
not  do  something  about  it,  up  to  80  mil- 
lion income  tax  returns  will  have  to  be  in- 
dividually audited.  As  I  tmderstand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, It  provides  the  checkoff  shall  not 
be  operative  until  some  guidelines  are 
passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  MILLER.  Once  the  guidelines  are 
passed  by  Congress,  do  we  not  still  have 
the  checkoff? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  myself  1  addlUonal 
minute. 

The  Senator  understands  that  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  read  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Gore-Wllllams 
amendment.  If  Senators  will  give  me 
their  attention,  I  should  like  to  read  what 
we  are  about  to  vote  upon. 

If  the  Mansfield  amendment  becomes 
a  part  of  the  law,  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  I  have  Just  offered  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.LiAMs] — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauscki]  has  Indl- 
cased  he  wishes  to  be  a  eosponaor — It 
would  read  this  way : 

Sec.  6(a).  Punda  which  become  available 
under  the  Presidential  Klecttoa  Campaign 
Pund  Act  of  1906  shall  be  approprtated  and 
disbursed  only  after  the  adoption  by  law  of 
guldeUnes  governing  their  distrlbutloa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's time  has  expired. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Better  take 
2. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

( b )  Ouidellnes  adopted  In  accordance  with 
this  section  shall  state  expressly  that  they 
are  Intended  to  comply  with  this  section. 

My  amendment  would  add  to  subsec- 
tion (a) : 

Sec.  6006  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  become  applicable  only  after  the 
adoption  by  law  of  such  guidelines. 

Mr.  MHiliER.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OGRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  Is  Just  my  point. 
The  Senator's  amendment  provides  the 
law  is  to  be  applicable  after  guidelines 
are  adopted.  Even  if  guidelines  are 
adopted,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  does  not 
want  the  checkoff,  which  would  require 
the  auditing  of  80  million  Income  tax 
returns. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
done  my  utmost  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  thought  we  had  succeeded,  but 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  in  his 
tie-breaking  vote  has  decreed  otherwise, 
so  this  Is  the  best  I  can  do.  The  purpose 
of  this  Is  to  prevent  the  act  from  going 
Into  effect  until  Congress  does  act 
further. 

Mr.  itOLLER.  "Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  OORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator 
think  It  would  be  a  distortion  of  Inter- 
pretation to  suggest  that  If  Congress 
adopts  guidelines.  It  might  also  eActpt  a 
difference  In  the  way  campaigns  shall 
be  financed? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  think  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  amendment  would  mean 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
have  full  leeway  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  an  election  reform  bill.  I  think 
that  the  pending  amendment  would 
place  In  donnancy  the  Long  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Committee  on 
Finance  reported  a  new  bill  after  hear- 
ings, and  if  the  Senate  did  not  adopt  It, 
then  the  Long  Act,  so  called,  would  be 
completely  Inoperative,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  money  could  not  be 
collected  and  there  would  be  no  law  for 
paying  the  money  out  even  if  it  were;  the 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  have  time  remaining  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lovdslana.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  all  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  whether  or  not  to  ask  the  public 
a  simple  question.  The  question  is: 
"Would  you  like  to  have  one  dollar  of 
your  tax  money  divided  between  the 
major  parties,  with  some  provision  for 
minor  parties,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
conducting  their  presidential  election 
campaigns?" 

The  "^^nrntimut  amendment  would  re- 
quire guidelines  to  be  put  Into  ^ect  be- 


fore  a   single   dollar  could   be   appro- 
priated to  anybody. 

I  must  admit  that  some  people  fear 
the  idea  that  the  public  shcnild  be  per- 
mitted to  express  Itself.  So  we  see  these 
amendments.  Here  is  the  leadership  mo- 
tion, offered  by  the  majority  leader  of 
ttie  Senate,  seeking  to  say  that  nothing 
will  be  paid  out,  not  a  dollar,  unless  and 
unt^  Congress  acts  both  to  amend  the 
authorization  and  to  provide  the  appro- 
priatlmi.  We  have  got  to  do  both. 

But  that  is  not  enough  to  suit  those 
who  will  not  follow  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  They  fear  to  have  the 
question  even  asked,  and  feel  that  they 
must  get  that  question  off  the  tax  return. 
That  is  all  it  Is.  It  has  no  more  status 
than  a  question  asked  by  a  census  tcJcer, 
in  the  absence  of  a  fund  appropriation. 
But  they  fear  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  American  people.  Tti&i  is  all  we  are 
really  fighting  about.  Should  we  ask  the 
question:  "Would  you  like  one  dollar  of 
your  tax  money  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween ttie  two  parties,  with  some  provi- 
sion, &S  we  can  work  It  out,  for  a  minor 
party  In  the  future  to  share  in  the 
fimds?" 

If  the  public  Is  permitted  to  answer 
the  question,  the  opponents  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  feel  that  perhaps  30 
million,  perhaps  50  million,  maybe  even 
60  million  people  might  answer  "Yes"  to 
that  question. 

I  understand  why  they  fear  that.  Our 
committee  is  the  action  committee  on 
campaign  financing  In  this  body.  We 
brought  out  last  year's  act  while  others 
did  nothing.  While  they  were  gathering 
their  recommendations,  we  enacted  a 
bill.  Now  they  want  to  take  It  off  the 
statute  books — the  only  thing  that  has 
been  done  to  provide  a  better  way  to 
handle  the  question  of  campaign  financ- 
ing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  if  the  taxpayer  Is  permitted 
to  say  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent,  he 
might  be  more  likely  to  give  It? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Understand,  I  am  for 
the  Gore  amendment.  But  I  think  essen- 
tially the  votes  mean  the  same  thing. 
The  only  difference  here  is  that  In  one 
case,  the  money  can  be  collected  and 
perhaps  given  to  the  pwirties.  That  is  the 
Mansfield  Eunendment.  According  to  the 
Gore  amendment,  as  I  understand  It,  the 
predicate  here  is  the  passing  of  guide- 
lines; but  you  cannot  collect  the  money 
imtal  you  have  Instituted  the  guidelines, 
therefore,  the  taxpayer  will  know  how 
the  money  Is  to  be  spent  when  he  desig- 
nates his  money.  I  believe  more  money 
would  be  collected  in  that  fashion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tc»-'s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

As  long  as  you  have  a  provision  In  the 
law — and  this  Is  what  I  am  fighting  for — 
that  the  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  answer 
the  question,  then.  In  my  Judgment.  Con- 
gress will  act;  but.  In  the  absence  of  that 
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opportunity  for  the  tAzpayers  to  axiAwer 
that  question,  nothinjc  will  ever  tuippen. 
BecauM  this  Oore  amendment.  In  ef- 
fect, would  take  the  Loos  Act  off  the 
statute  books,  and  then  the  taxpayers 
will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  an- 
swer the  Oxst  question.  They  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  say.  "yea"  by 
answering  "yes":  they  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  "nay"  by  answering 
"no."  They  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  say  "nay."  in  effect,  by  not  making  a 
mark  at  all.  They  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  answer  the  question  In  any 
fashion. 

My  opponents  want  to  see  that  nobody 
gets  a  chance  to  do  anything.  That  is 
what  they  seek  to  accomplish  by  their 
dilatory  tactics  in  this  body — to  assure 
that  nothing  wUl  happen.  Their  dilatory 
tactics  have  already  assured  that  the 
present  state  of  confusion  between  the 
two  Houses — greater  than  at  any  time 
In  the  last  30  years — will  continue  to 
prevail. 

That  Is  why  they  fear  so  much  that 
somebody  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  question.  We  propose  by  the 
Mansfield  amendment  that  nobody  will 
get  a  dollar  until  Congress  acts  further 
That  will  guarantee  that  we  act  further 
However,  to  repeal  what  we  now  have 
would  mean  that  we  will  not  do  anything ; 
we  will  do  what  we  have  done  for  the  last 
30  years  on  this  subject — nothinx 

That  is  why  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  PresideiU.  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
sunwt  the  absence  of  a  quorum  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  charged  to  me 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  l.s 
so  ordered   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  how 
much  of  my  3  minutes  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  2  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr  President.  I 
know  how  strongly  the  distlngiilshed 
Senator  from  Louisiana  feels  about  the 
Long  Act.  While  I  do  join  in  his  enthusi- 
asm, I.  understandably,  do  not  feel  as 
strongly  as  he  does  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
law.  I  think  it  has  been  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  undue  abuse  and  vilifica- 
tion. However,  after  reading  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he 
can  find  within  his  conscience  the  ability 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  think  It  would  be  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  I  think  that  the 
Senator's  rights  would  be  protected,  and 
I  would  hope  that  he  would  give  the  mat- 
ter his  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  am  standing  here  with  blood 
draining  into  my  boots.  One  cannot  tell 


my  necktie  from  my  shirt  after  the  last 
6  weeks.  However.  I  will  not  fight  nay  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I 
merely  want  to  express  gratitude  to  the 
majority  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  withhold  a  moment?  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  last 
Thursday  I  made  the  .;uKKestion  that 
this  procedure  would  be  a  cure  for  all  of 
our  problems 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Montana 
looked  favorably  upon  the  proposal  I  am 
glad  to  hear  today  that,  by  his  state- 
ment, he  confirms  what  I  believe  to  be 
his  position  on  last  Thursday 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President, 
may  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
personal  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  coopera- 
tion and  consideration  which  he  has 
shown  He  has  indicated  this  same  tol- 
prance  and  understanding  down  through 
the  years  of  our  close  relationship.  I  per- 
sonally appreciate  It   very   much 

He.  t<x).  ha.s  b«'cn  subject  to  unwar- 
ranted abuse  and  vilification  I  do  not 
UJce  It,  because  It  l.s  undeserved 

I  say  publicly  what  I  have  said  pri- 
vately and  publicly  before  this  time,  that 
the  cooperation  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  deputy  majority  leader 
has  been  close,  consistent,  and  consider- 
ate down  through  the  years 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
statement 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President.  I  realize 
that  there  is  some  reluctance  to  have  a 
rollcall  vote  However,  we  will  have  a 
conference  with  the  other  body 

I  regret  to  do  this,  but  I  feel  that  it 
would  strengthen  the  ca.se  of  the  Senate 
If  we  were  to  have  this  provision  added 
to  the  Mansfield  amendment  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote 

Mr  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'" 

Mr    CxORE      I  yield 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  could  not  be  split  in  confer- 
ence ThLs  Ls  the  whole  amendment  If 
the  House  conferees  do  not  want  it.  they 
will  not  accept  It. 

A  lot  of  us  have  been  trying  to  com- 
promise and  get  this  measure  to  a  vote 
I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  when  we  are  unanimous  In  fol- 
lowing the  majority  leader 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    GORE.     I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
modify  my  amendment  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

The  \1CE  PRESIDENT  The  amend- 
ment Is  so  modified. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the   yeas   acid   nays   on    the    Mansfield 


amendment  as  modified  by  addition  of 
the  Gore-Williams  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  think  that  the  Senate  should 
understand  the  present  parliamentary 
situation.  I  am  sure  that  the  majority 
leader  will  confirm  my  statement. 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, would  mean  that  there  would  be  no 
$1  check  off,  nor  would  this  item  appear 
on  the  tax  returns  unless  Congress  were 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  so  authorize 

I  repeat — In  the  absence  of  any  future 
action  by  Congress  to  include  this  check- 
off item  on  the  tax  returns,  the  Long 
Act — sometimes  referred  to  as  the  cam- 
paign slush  fund — would  be  null  and 
void.  It  would  be  Inoperative  whether 
one  calls  it  a  repeal  or  not.  There  will 
be  no  checkoff,  nor  will  any  money  be 
placed  in  the  special  fund.  It  automati- 
cally follows  that  no  money  could  be 
appropriated   thereafter. 

It  would  take  afOrmative  action  by 
Congress  at  some  later  date  to  have  the 
checkoff  become  operative.  In  fact,  the 
adoption  of  this  modified  Mansfield 
amendment  repeals  all  but  the  name  of 
the  act.  The  difference  between  the  pend- 
ing Mansfield  amendment,  as  modified, 
and  the  earlier  Oore-WUllams  sub- 
stitute, which  was  Just  defeated,  is  that 
the  Gore-Williams  substitute  would  have 
extended  the  date  of  Its  repeal  to  Sep- 
tember 15.  1967.  The  pending  amend- 
ment advances  that  date  to  the  date  of 
enactment.  Therefore,  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  majority  leader,  as 
modified,  would  be  more  restrictive  than 
would  the  Gore-Wllllams  sulwtltute 
which  was  defeated  earlier  this  after- 
noon. For  this  reason  I  am  urging  that 
It  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  Gore-Williams  substitute  would 
have  allowed  an  extension  of  the  act  to 
September  15  This  pending  proposal  Ls 
much  bettor— It  gets  rid  of  the  act  im- 
mediately 

I  think  that  the  Senate  should  under- 
stand that  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
amendment. 

The  choice  is  clear  The  amendment 
already  in  the  committee  bill  repeals  the 
Long  Act  effective  July  31.  1967.  The 
Manaflelc^  amendment,  as  it  has  t)een 
modified  by  the  Gore-Williams  amend- 
ment, repeals  the  act  immediately. 

We  have  a  choice  between  repeallnK 
the  act  effective  July  31  or  suspending' 
the  act  effective  the  date  of  enactment 
This  is  a  wonderful  compromise  Let  us 
approve  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  hav- 
ing been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum  will  be 
granted.  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment as  It  has  been  modified  by  the  Gore- 
Williams  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grctxning]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
ORUEif  ing]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  Is 
absent  on  official  business  and.  If  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  4,  as  follows : 


(No.  108  Leg.] 

YEAS — 03 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Monro  ney 

Aliott 

Hiirrla 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morse 

Baker 

Hartke 

Morton 

BarUeU 

Hatfield 

Moas 

Ba>ti 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Blbl« 

HlU 

MusUe 

BogCT 

Holland 

Pastor* 

Brewster 

HolUugs 

Peorsoa 

BrookB 

Hruska 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Percy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jarkson 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlta 

Randolpli 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C 

Rlblcoff 

CarlBon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RusseU 

Churcli 

Kennedy,  Msm 

.Scott 

Clark 

Kennedy,  M.Y. 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Bparkman 

CurtlB 

Long.  iio. 

Spong 

Dlrkjsen 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dominlck 

Man.'-fleM 

Talmad^ 

Zetland 

McClellan 

Tburmoxul 

EUendw 

UcQoe 

Tower 

Ervln 

McOovem 

Ty  dings 

Pannln 

Mc  In  tyre 

WUllama,  Del. 

^ilbngbt 

Uetcall 

YartMrou«h 

Oore 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Qnffln 

Mondale 
NAYS— 4 

Young,  Ohio 

Pone 

Pro  rm  Ire 

Williams,  VJ. 

Nelaon 

NOT  VOTINO— S 
Case  Qruenlng  McCarthy 

So  Mr.  Manstixlo's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  is  recognized. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  It  Is  absolutely  impossible  to 
know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
agrees  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  that  Senators  be 
directed  to  keep  their  seats. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  lUinois 
[Mr.  Dlrksen]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
must  Indicate  that  the  time  Is  under 
control,  and  the  question  now  comes  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  bilL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Under  those  circum- 
stances. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  such  time  as  he 


re- 


requires. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
utes. 


I  ask  for  4  min- 


LEGISLATTVE   PROGRAM— THE 
DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  I  have 
an  announcement  to  make  Jointly. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  beginning  on 
Monday,  May  22,  2  weeks  from  yesterday, 
we  wlU  take  up  the  so-called  Dodd  reso- 
lution. 

During  the  period  which  the  resolution 
win  be  considered.  It  Is  our  intention  to 
object  to  any  committee  meetings  of  any 
kind.  It  Is  our  further  Intention  to  come 
In  early,  possibly  at  10  o'clock,  on  Mon- 
day, May  22,  and  stay  as  late  as  need  be 
and  to  make  this  the  sole  and  only  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  during  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  HOLLAND  ad- 
dressedthe  Chair. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  majority  leader 

and  I  have  agreed 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WUl  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  going  to  make  speeches 
please  be  seated. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
tohlmaelf? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yleW 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader  and 
I  have  agreed  that  we  should,  over  our 
Joint  signatures,  dispatch  a  letter  to 
every  Senator  reminding  them  of  what 
is  involved  in  a  consideration  of  this  res- 
olution, because  It  does  affect  a  Member 
of  this  bo<ty  and  could  seriously  affect 
him.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  Senators 
should  cancel  engagements  that  may 
take  tliem  away,  certainly  on  the  23d  and 
a4th  of  May,  and  even  the  22d  of  May. 
if  possible. 

I  think  Senators  owe  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  be  here  and  hear 
the  presentation,  and  we  shall  so  advise 
all  Senators.  We  do  so  so  that  they  will 
be  fully  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
these  proceedings. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    President, 

serving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  yielded  to  the  minority  leader.  We 
have  no  resolution.  We  made  an  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes imder  the  bill.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
minority  leader  if  Senators  can  still  rely 
on  the  projected  Memorial  Day  weekend 
and,  if  so,  when  would  your  able  leader 
feel  that  would  begin? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  had  that  In  mind 
in  designating  the  day,  and  we  believe 
that  will  take  place. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  will  be  In  Vietnam  on  a  trip  for 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  will 
not  be  able  to  be  here  during  that  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  question  I  wished 
to  address  to  the  majority  leader  and  I 
shall  now  address  to  the  minority  leader 
is:  Is  it  intended  to  preclude  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  from  meeting 
during  the  debate  which  has  just  been 
announced? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Appropriations  have  a 
special  dispensation  under  the  rule.  They 
will  be  meeting  In  the  morning,  assuming 
that  the  Senate  does  not  meet  before 
12  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  for  2  days  the  members 
of  the  committee  could  well  be  in  their 
seats  in  the  Chamber  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  proceeding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOT  ill  AND.  I  have  no  opposition 
to  that,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  that  Is  the  intention,  it  would 
require  unanimous  consent.  That  affects 
either  the  rule  or  previous  unanimous 
consent  given,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  not  sure  which  It  is,  to  ac- 
complish that  end. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    We  have  done  nothing 

about  that.  Senators  will  want  to  be  here. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STMINGfTON  and  Mr.  HARTKE 

addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  lUr.  President,  as 
long  as  the  able  majority  leader  and  the 
able  minority  leader  have  announced 
that  this  matter  will  come  up  on  the  22d 
of  May,  I  would  say  respectfully  to  the 
distlngiilshed  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  be 
here  on  the  22d  of  May,  as  I  have  already 
notified  the  majority  leader.  Therefore, 
I  hope  he  vrtll  be  lenient. 

I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  who  cannot 
be  here  on  the  22d  of  May  will  have  an 
opportimlty  to  read  the  Record  on  the 
23d. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  8950)  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
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•ooelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of 
eerUktn  real  property 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  »y  that 
I  h«Te  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 
We  have  no  further  amendments  to  offer 
and  we  hope  that  we  can  come  to  a  rapid 
vote  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Do  Senators 
yield  t>ack  time  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  may  I 
address  an  Inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  New  York  Is  recoemized 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  had  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  related  to 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped  There 
was  a  very  spleiKlld  analysis  of  that  sit- 
uation by  Dr.  Rusk  In  the  New  York 
Times  about  a  week  ago  pointing  out  the 
way  In  which  the  United  States  was  con- 
sidering enormous  amounts  of  money  but 
was  not  giving  some  tax  consideration  to 
the  handicapped,  as  It  did  to  the  blind 
My  only  purpose  In  seeking  to  propo.se 
the  amendment  would  be  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator If  he  would  give  me  a  hearing,  even 
If  It  were  a  brief  hearing;  and  the  leader 
will  table  anyhow  In  view  of  the  backing 
which  this  proposal  has.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  give  us  a  reasonable  op- 
portimlty  In  the  future  to  consider  the 
matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require.  Is  the  amendment  pending? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  amend- 
ment Lb  pending  On  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  10  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  20  minutes,  or 
a  total  of  30  minutes 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  not  a  party 
to  the  agreement  to  Uble  any  further 
amendments  to  the  bill  I  am  managing 
and.  therefore.  I  am  not  In  a  position  to 
speak  to  It. 

It  was  my  plan  that,  however  the  vote 
went  on  the  Oore  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  would  accept 
the  oittcome — and  I  shook  hands  with 
the  majority  leader  on  that.  I  believe  I 
made  the  motion  to  reconsider.  I  accept 
the  outcome.  I  accepted  the  amendment 
on  the  urging  of  the  majority  leader  and 
I  acree  to  It.  I  am  going  to  see  that  there 
are  a  sufUclent  number  of  conferees  to 
uphold  the  Senate's  amendment.  If  the 
House  takes  It.  so  much  the  better. 

I  agreed  also  to  cotxsldering  good 
amendments,  such  as  the  Proxmlre 
amendment.  This  Is  an  Investment  credit 
bill.  The  Proxmlre  amendment  is  an  in- 
vestment credit  amendment.  B^rerybody 
here  agrees  with  that,  and  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  person  say  that  this  Prox- 
mlre amendment  should  not  be  in  the 
bm.  That  amendment  provides  that  a 
technical  situation  adversely  affecting  an 
Industry  In  his  SUte  will  be  corrected  I 
support  the  amendment. 

I  read  that  the  majority  leader  said 
he  reserved  the  right  to  move  to  tab!e 
amendments,  but  I  hope  he  has  recon- 
sidered. I  said  I  would  take  the  Proxmire 
amendment  and  I  stand  ready  to  take  It. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WxluahbJ    had  amendments  Involving 


the  corrupt  practices  law.  He  modified 
hli  previous  presidential  election  amend- 
ment to  Include  them.  I  shook  hands 
with  him  at  the  door  I  said.  "Let's  not 
kid  each  other.  No  matter  how  this  comes 
out.  you  offer  your  amendment,  and  we 
will  agree  to  the  amendment  to  the  cor- 
rupt practices  law" 

I  agreed  to  ta'ce  both  of  those  amend- 
ments, and  I  would  be  willing  also  to 
take  the  Byrd  amendment  nn  social  se- 
curity previously  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  With  regard  to  those  three 
amendments  voted  by  the  Senate,  one 
with  no  objection,  I  agreed  we  would  take 
lllem 

Mr  SMATHER8  and  M  PASTORE 
addressed  the  Chair 

\U  SMATHERS  The  Proxmlre 
amendment  was  not  bruUKht  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committt^e  until  after  the 
bill  was  reported  If  the  amendment  had 
been  considered  by  the  comraltlee.  I  am 
.sure  we  would  h  ive  taken  It 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  If  It  is 
ad..)pu-d  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  WLsconsln  was 
adopted  on  the  floor  but  not  considered 
by  the  committee. 

Mr  SMATHERS  I  do  not  know  why 
we  are  in  this  bind  It  may  be  that  the 
majority  leader  could  relent  and  let  us 
Uke  this  particular  amendment  The  rest 
of  them  can  be  considered  by  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  L<iui.slana  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island '' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE  I  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  insist  that  we  stop  at 
this  f.'oint  with  these  amendments.  It  Is 
actually  becoming  a  .scandal  in  the  busi- 
ne.ss  world  We  have  been  holding  out 
this  relief  to  the  business  community, 
which  has  an  opportunity  to  expend  its 
plants  and  create  more  Jobs  for  Amer- 
ican workers,  but  we  have  been  dilly- 
dallying in  the  Senate  week  after  week. 
I  think  that  what  we  should  do  now  Is 
stop  this  amendment  business  and  get 
down  to  the  real  business  at  hand 

If  we  take  this  one  amendment,  it  will 
only  open  the  doors  to  10  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not 
voted  for  everyone's  amendments.  We  can 
pass  this  bill,  in  any  event.  I  would  say. 
by  6  o  clock  this  evening  And  If  we  pass 
the  bill,  then  we  can  do  Justice  to  the 
Senators  who  have  amendments  which 
should  be  considered,  such  as  the  one  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr  Prox- 
MiRiJ.  which  is  an  investment  credit 
amendment.  It  sets  out  how  the  Invest- 
ment credit  would  be  treated  in  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  situation  It  has 
been  a  real  tax  problem  I  told  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  that  I  would  take  the 
amendment,  no  matter  how  this  last  vote 
came  out  I  would  like  to  take  It  I  wish 
the  Senate  would  let  me  take  the  amend- 
ment 

I  read  the  statement  In  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  stated  that  he  reserved  the 
right  to  move  to  table  amendments.  My 
thought.  In  reading  that  statement,  was 
that  he  referred  to  amendments  which 


had  no  place  here,  which  would  be  dila- 
tory, which  would  not  be  germane,  or 
which  had  not  been  considered.  But  the 
Proxmlre  amendment  has  more  right  to 
be  in  the  bill  than  the  Gore  amendment 
or  the  Mansfleld  amendment,  because  It 
is  relevant  to  the  bill.  It  is  an  Investment 
tax  credit  amendment.  Everyone  agrees 
that  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  withdrew  his  amendment 
.some  days  ago  on  the  assurance — and  I 
sund  to  be  corrected  If  I  am  wrong— of 
a  number  of  Senators,  Including  the 
chalnnan  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
that  It  would  be  placed  as  a  rider  on  the 
next  tax  bill.  As  I  undersUnd,  there  was 
iw  opposition  to  the  amendment.  It  is 
needed.  Its  case  has  not  been  predeter- 
mined I  would  say  that  If  it  were  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  next  tax  meas- 
ure. It  would  most  likely  pass  the  Senate 
unanimously  because  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  his  colleague  (Mr.  Nel- 
.soNl  have  presented  an  airtight  case, 
which  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  approve 
But.  I  would  suggest  to  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  if 
we  start  accepting  amendments  at  this 
time,  there  will  be  no  end.  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  possible  to  come  to  a  final  vote 
on  this  bill  as  It  stands  now,  and  con- 
.sider  at  a  later  time  the  amendments 
such  as  the  loss  carryback-investment 
credit  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  corrupt  practices 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  college  tuition  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
and  others.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  appro- 
priate place,  and  at  the  appropriate  time, 
all  of  these  matters  will  be  given  the  con- 
sideration to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I.  along  with  the  Senate,  would  like  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion  and 
get  the  bill  passed  or  defeated  as  Is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Now.  Mr 
President.  I  had  a  firm  understanding 
with  Senators  about  what  we  were  going 
to  do.  When  we  voted  on  this  Mansfleld- 
Gore  amendment,  no  matter  how  it  came 
out.  we  were  then  going  to  vote  on  the 
Williams  amendment  to  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  I  shook  hands  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  I  would  be  willing  to  take  his 
amendment  If  he  would  offer  It.  and  we 
would  vote  on  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  It 
should  not  be  a  part  of  this  bill — win, 
lo.se.  or  draw. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  minute, 
and  I  will  be  through. 

The  Williams  amendment  belongs  In 
the  bill  It  was  voted  on  before.  In  addi- 
tion. I  had  agreed  to  accept  the  Prox- 
mlre amendment,  and  I  had  told  the  Sen- 
ator If  he  would  offer  his  amendment,  I 
would  take  It. 

I  had  In  mind  to  accept  those  two 
amendments,  as  well  as  the  one  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI 
to  provide  reduced  social  security  bene- 
fits to  people  60  years  of  age  and  over. 
We  have  had  that  In  conference  many 
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times  before.  It  has  never  been  dead- 
locked In  conference.  I  do  not  think  It 
would  be  now.  The  House  either  says  yes 
or  no.  But  these  are  the  amendments  I 
agreed  to  accept,  as  Senator  In  charge 
of  the  bill,  and  I  think  they  should  be 
In  the  bill. 

I  was  not  consulted  at  all  about  any 
agreement  that  we  were  not  going  to  con- 
sider any  more  amendments  on  their 
merits. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  how  much  time 
does  he  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  teU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, that  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  him 
for  his  statement  on  the  floor.  It  means, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  a  great  deal  to 
my  State.  This  Is  a  very  Important  com- 
pany in  my  State.  However,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Senate  now,  I  will  not  press 
my  amendment.  Again,  let  me  express 
my  gratefulness  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator,  how  much  money  Is  In- 
volved In  his  amendment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  'What  difference  does 
it  make  now?  The  Senator  Is  not  going 
to  press  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  far  as  the  Treas- 
ury is  concerned,  the  cost  Is  negligible. 
But.  under  the  circumstances 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  other 
Senators  offer  their  amendments,  they 
will  not  be  germane  to  this  bill.  They 
will  open  the  door  to  more  nongermane 
amendments  to  It.  But  the  Proxmlre 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  admire  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  stating  the  obliga- 
tion by  which  he  feels  he  Is  bound.  But 
here  we  have  a  situation  under  which 
the  parties  to  whom  he  was  bound, 
namely,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  on  the  one 
hand,  announced  some  time  ago  that 
they  would  not  offer  any  amendments, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
Just  announced  under  the  conditions 
that  he  prefers  not  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. It  would  therefore  seem  to  me 
that  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  completely  relieved. 

I  hope  that  in  view  of  the  5  or  6  weeks 
of  debate  we  have  had,  the  time  lost,  and 
the  feelings  which  have  been  aroused — 
which  have  not  always  been  too  kind — 
when  we  have  got  through  with  some  of 
these  debates,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  permit  or  request  the  majority 
leader  to  prevail  and  ailow  the  Senate  to 
vote  on  this  bill  and  pass  It  as  an  Invest- 
ment credit  measure  as  It  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    If  the  Sena- 


tor from  Wisconsin  tells  me  that  he  does 
not  want  me  to  take  his  amendment,  and 
does  not  offer  It,  then  I  am  relieved  of 
that. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  tells  me 
he  does  not  want  to  offer  his  amendment, 
then  I  will  go  along  with  that  decision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  view  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  I  will  withhold  my  amend- 
ments. 

It  had  been  my  Intention  that  these 
amendments  would  be  offered,  and  for  3 
days  last  week  I  tried  to  get  the  floor  so 
that  I  could  offer  them.  I  could  not  even 
get  recognized  since  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  busy  with  his  filibuster. 

But  now  Senators  think  we  should  go 
on  and  have  tliird  reading  of  the  bill, 
and  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
suggestion  and  withhold  the  remainder 
of  my  amendments.  In  fact,  I  am  so 
much  In  accord  with  the  action  just 
taken  by  the  Senate,  whereby  they  In 
effect  repealed  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Act.  that  I  think  we  should  put  the 
"clincher"  on  the  proposal  before  an- 
other filibuster  gets  underway. 

In  light  of  the  circiunstances  whereby 
both  the  minority  and  the  majority 
leaders  have  given  notice  they  will  move 
to  table  all  amendments,  I  shall  not  offer 
them  at  this  time. 

The  Senate  has  done  a  good  day's 
work  when  it  nullified  the  checkoff  au- 
thority of  the  presidential  campaign 
fund.  Let  us  clinch  that  victory  and  go 
home. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shook  hands 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Wn.i.TAMs]  and  agreed  that,  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  Mans- 
fleld amendment  or  on  the  Gore  amend- 
ment, he  would  offer  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  amendments,  and  I  would  agree 
to  them  and  I  would  go  to  conference 
with  them,  and  I  would  urge  the  House 
conferees  to  accept  them.  In  fact,  he 
wanted  me  to  give  him  a  greater  assur- 
ance: that  I  would  guarantee  that  the 
House  would  accept  them.  That  I  could 
not  do. 

Now  he  sasrs  he  Is  not  going  to  offer 
them,  which  is  contrary  to  what  we 
agreed  to,  as  I  understood  it;  but  that  Is 
his  privilege.  I  will  do  what  he  wants 
to  do.  He  has  said  he  Is  not  going  to  offer 
them.  If  they  are  offered,  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  table.  I  cannot  make  a  Senator 
do  what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do;  all 
I  can  do  is  do  what  I  said  I  was  going  to 
do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  Agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
amended,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bUl. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louiisana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
m<Mnent.  The  minority  leader  has  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  the  bill.  I  will  jusrt  as- 
sure the  Senate  I  am  not  going  to  yield 


back  that  time  until  I  ascertain  whether 
there  are  going  to  be  any  more  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    There  are  no  more. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  if  there  are  any 
more  I  am  going  to  move  to  table  them, 
because  I  am  not  committed  to  anyone 
one  way  or  the  other  on  any  kind  of 
amendment.  We  have  had  enough  horse- 
play, and  now  if  we  are  all  done  and  are 
ready  for  the  hammer  to  drop  down,  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  the  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator  that  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  no  other 
amendments  can  be  offered  to  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  'What  is  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  An  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
bill. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  [putting  the  question] . 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  can.  6950)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  addressed  to 
me,  dated  April  3,  with  respect  to  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secret abt  or  the  Treasttby. 

Washington,  April  3,  1967. 
Hon.  George  A.  Siiathess, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smathebs:  I  very  muchi  ap- 
preciate the  thoughtful  and  expeditious 
consideration  which  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  afforded  HJi.  6960,  the  blU  to  re- 
store the  Investment  tax  credit  and  acceler- 
ated depreciation  as  of  March  10,  1967.  The 
Conunlttee's  review  of  this  measure  has  re- 
sulted In  a  bill  which  is  responsive  to  cur- 
rent conditions  and  which  preserves  the 
Integrity  of  prior  legislation  Involving  these 
tax  provisions. 

The  transition  from  suspension  to  restora- 
tion is  thereby  effected  In  a  manner  which 
treats  all  taxpayers  with  fundamental  fair- 
ness and  equity  and  which  Ls  consistent  with 
budgetary  requirements. 

By  retaining  the  provision  of  the  existing 
suspension  law  which  denies  the  Investment 
credit  to  property  ordered  during  the  sus- 
pension period,  the  Committee's  bUl  does  not 
adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  any  taxpayer. 
Those  who  ordered  equipment  during  this 
period  did  so  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  acquisitions  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders  would  not  qualify  for  the  credit. 
Thus,  the  bill  imposes  upon  them  no  hard- 
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rttfy  «r  tiiiffw— n  dtaadrmnteca.  ladMd,  to 
aov  pvtt  Um  er«(Ut  to  proparty  ordared 
duilJlc  the  BUspencioD  period  would  proTld* 
a  wUmUmU  to  thw  t&xpA.y«f»  «t  substaiitui 
eovt  to  tb«  reTeaoe.  uid  would  dlacnmliiAte 
the—  wfao  deferred  placing  orders 
jtbtoUme. 

It  baa  been  argued,  oevertheleae,  tb«t  tbaee 
tasite  oonatdMrAtiaDa  abould  be  caet  ulde.  and 
tta*  eradilt  aMde  available  to  property  ordered 
durtac  the  auapenaloa  period  which  la  de- 
Uveiatl  atter  March  9Ui.  Proponeata  of  thla 
appttMoh  allege  that  the  ao-c&Ued  order  rule 
U  eaaUr  ctrcumTented  and  thereTore  Incapa- 
bl«  ott  effective  enforcement.  Moreover,  it  U 
WW  tended  that  admlnlatrstlon  wUl  be  coetlj 
■nd  wUI  put  the  Oovemment  on  a  colllalon 
comee  wtth  tazpayen  involving  highly  tech- 
nteal  qiuatlona  without  the  benefit  of  rea- 
■onably  clear  Interpretative  guldee. 

Z  ■■>  of  the  firm  opinion  that  thla  la  not 
■o  MMt  that  theae  contenUona  are  wrong  for 


nz«t,  the  aucceaa  o(  our  tax  system  Ls 
tnillt  npon  the  strong  foundation  of  volun- 
tary taxpayer  coraptlance  If  the  law  ta  clear 
that  tb*  tnveetment  credit  la  Inapplicable  to 
property  acquired  pursuant  to  orders  placed 
dujlsc  the  suspension  period.  I  believe  the 
ajortty  of  bualneaamen  wUl  abide  by 
rule.  Otovloualy,  they  were  wUilng  and 
praparad  to  accept  that  result  when  the  sus- 
pecatOQ  period  order  was  placed.  To  avoid 
tiM  tmpact  of  the  order  rule  they  were 
tnltlally  willing  to  accept,  while  at  the  same 
ttxna  retaining  the  substance  of  the  original 
nfilw,  would  require  that  they  enter  into 
derloua  formalities  designed  to  misrepresent 
tllra  tnte  situation.  Thus,  to  retain  the  terms 
of  the  original  order,  such  as  price,  place  In 
order  Una.  and  delivery  date  while  still  giving 
tba  aiipearance  of  a  new  order,  the  formality 
of  eaneeUatlon  of  the  old  order  and  re-order 
would  have  to  be  indulged  In.  I  think  we  can 
ratjr  on  the  responsibility  and  Integrity  of 
ttaf*  vast  majority  of  the  boatneaa  commu- 
nity to  reject  a  path  which  Involvaa  sham 
and  BBlar eprese n tatlon .  just  as  we  so  rely 
In  every  other  phase  of  tax  administration. 

Haoond.  through  our  administration  of  this 
laflalatloii  we  can  readily  deal  with  any 
qtMTttona  of  application  that  may  arise  con- 
e«mlB(  order  chaogea  and  modifications 
wtileb  occur  in  the  regular  course  of  busl- 
■•^  Itar  example.  Treasury  regulations 
under  this  provision  can,  in  a  sensible  and 
feaporiilhle  manner  consistent  with  the  leg- 
ialatlTa  purpoae.  spell  out  what  constitutes 
aa  order,  and  what  modifications  or  can- 
caUatlona  of  suspension  period  orders  fol- 
lowed by  reorders  vrlll,  In  effect,  constitute 
poatHRiepenston  period  orders  entitled  to  the 
credit.  In  fact,  the  language  In  your  Com- 
mlttae  Report  indicating  that  the  credit  la 
Inapplicable  to  property  acquired  after  the 
an  period  which  Is  substantially 
to  property  covered  under  a  suspen- 
perlod  order  sets  the  standard  under 
wtaleb  our  regulations  and  rulings  can  re- 
■otre  theee  questions.  Thla  win  give  guidance 
to  both  taxpayers  and  Internal  Bevenue 
Barrtoe  oAclala  and  will  foster  uniformity 
in  the  administration  of  this  provision. 

Third,  with  a  base  of  voluntary  compliance 

1  paMlshed  administrative  interpretations, 
enforcement  problems  should  be  minimal. 
I  do  not  foresee  the  neoeeslty  or  deelrabUlty 
at  audit  examination  programs  designed  to 
prorMe  special  policing  of  thla  provision 
Any  qnastlona  that  may  arise  will  generally 
occur  In  connection  wtth  the  normal  and 
rafOlar  audit  examinations  undertaken  In 
accordance  with  prevailing  audit  practice 
Ttrua,  no  sddlUonal  cost  of  any  significance 
ihixQA  be  Involved.  Such  questions  would  be 
no  mora  dUBcult  to  reaofve  than  many  other 
tax  tTiiM  In  the  business  area  and  should  not 
arlae  with  any  significant  frequency. 

Foarth.  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  extent 
and  eharactar  of  any  residual  enforcement 
problems  that  wlU  exist.  These  will  be  con- 


fined to  the  type  of  caae  I  have  dlacusaed 
earlier.  That  la.  where  the  cancallaUon  of  the 
suspension  period  order  and  the  re-order 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  sham^-a  aeries  of 
formal  steps  undertaken  to  create  the  facade 
otf  a  poet -suspension  order  while,  In  sub- 
staiice.  providing  for  the  aoqualUon  of  the 
property  pursuant  to  the  original  order 
Theee  are  caaea  of  knowing  evasion  of  the 
statute.  Ttaey  are  situations  of  a  type  which 
are  routinely  handled  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  which  are  certainly  deserving 
of  no  special  legislative  license 

Thus,  administration  of  the  Conmilttee 
bill  continuing  the  order  rule  can  be  uni- 
formly applied  without  any  undue  cost  or 
expense.  It  will  not  prove  a  source  of  dllB- 
culty  or  hardship  to  the  vast  majority  of  tax- 
payers who  conform  their  actions  and  tax 
reports  to  the  provUlons  of  the  law  It  will 
only  make  unproductive  the  efforts  of  those 
who.  by  artiflcial  and  manipulative  means, 
would  seek  tax  benefits  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled 

Accordingly.  I  believe  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  deaervea  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public.  It  will  avoid  dlscrUnlnatlon 
amoi\g  taxpayers  and  will  serve  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  temporary  legislative  actions 
required  by  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hknbt  H   Powlxx. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaxe  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  vote  against  this  bill. 
I  cannot  support  a  S2  billion  tax  reduc- 
tion In  the  face  of  a  $20  billion  deficit. 

The  net  effect  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  «-lll  be  to  extend  a  $1.8  blUlon 
annual  tax  reduction  for  American  In- 
dustry, and  this  tax  reduction  Ls  being 
approved  at  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  certain  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  $20  billion. 

Furthermore,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  administration  is  recommending  ttds 
$2  billion  tax  cut  the  President  is  also 
telling  the  American  people  that  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  in  order  to  control 
Inflation  he  will  be  recommending  a  8- 
percent  across-the-board  tax  Increase 
That  Just  does  not  make  sense.  One-third 
of  the  President's  proposed  6 -percent 
surtax  will  be  required  to  mitk»  up  the 
deficit  that  will  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  bill.  By  what  line 
of  reasoning  can  anj-one  Justify  a  2-per- 
cent across-the-board  tax  increase  for 
all  taxpayers  to  pciy  for  a  tax  reduction 
given  to  another  segment  of  taxpayers? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this 
proposed  6-percent  tax  increase  now 
being  discussed  by  the  administration 
will  not  be  enacted,  but  no  one  contra- 
dicts the  fact  that  with  or  without  the 
tax  Increase  our  deficit  will  be  between 
$15  and  $20  billion. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this 
$2  billion  tax  reduction  can  be  financed 
In  the  face  of  such  a  deficit.  One  way 
would  be  to  Increase  taxes  on  everybody, 
as  the  President  Is  now  recommending, 
with  one-third  of  that  C-percent  tax 
Increase  going  to  offset  the  reductions 
provided  for  under  this  measure.  The 
second  method  would  be  to  Increase  the 
national  debt  to  finance  the  low  In 
revenue. 

This  planned  deficit  program  of  the 
Johnson  administration  has  already 
created  a  serious  infiatlonary  threat  by 
undermining  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar.  The  adoption  of  this  measure  here 
today  Is  one  more  step  toward  fiscal 
bankruptcy. 


The  moflt  dtoturblns  factor  In  the  ad- 
ministration's argument*  In  support  of 
thla  $2  bmiOD  tax  reduction  is  that  at 
no  point  has  anyone  mentioned  the  fact 
that  we  are  at  war.  Over  one-half  mil- 
lion Americans  are  on  the  front  lines  In 
Vietnam,  risking  their  lives  to  protect 
our  freedom.  Certainly  the  American  tax- 
pajrera  can  forgo  a  tax  reduction  until 
tills  war  Is  over.  That  Is  a  small  sacrifice 
compared  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  men  in 
Vietnam. 

I  recognize  that  our  tax  rates  are  high. 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
can  afford  a  bona  fide  tax  reduction; 
but  there  is  only  one  way  to  achieve  a 
real  tax  reduction,  and  that  Is  to  cut  Oov- 
emment  spending,  bring  our  budget  un- 
der control,  and  then  and  only  then  can 
we  afford  to  talk  of  cutting  taxes. 

The  enactment  of  this  tax  reduction 
plus  the  congressional  approval  of  the 
expanded  spending  policies  of  the  Great 
Society  will  further  feed  the  fires  of  in- 
flation and  further  destroy  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar. 

This  administration  Is  rapidly  pau- 
perizing our  retired  cltlxens  under  Its 
planned  deficits  and  planned  Inflation, 
and  a  tax  cut  In  the  face  of  a  $20  billion 
deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  one  more 
step  down  the  ro*ul  toward  Inaolvency. 

The  next  step  may  well  be  another  run 
on  our  diminishing  gold  reserves. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  <when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Cask].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
GRuufiNcl,  is  absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris  J,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cartht]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRUKjriNol,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr  McCarthy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KDCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Casx]  Ls 
absent  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


[No.  100  Leg.) 

TXA8— 8S 

Aiken 

Byrd.  Va. 

Bastland 

Allott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

■Slender 

Anderson 

Cannon 

Krvln 

Baker 

Carlson 

Pannln 

Bayh 

Church 

Pong 

Bennett 

Clark 

Pul  bright 

Bible 

Cooper 

Oore 

BOKKS 

Cotton 

Ortflln 

Brewster 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Bmoke 

Dlrksen 

Hart 

Burdick 

Oomlnlck 

Hartke 

Hatfleld 

McClellan 

Prouty 

Hayden 

McOee 

Proxmire 

Hlckenlooi>er 

McOovem 

Randolph 

Hill 

Mclntyre 

Rlblooff 

Holland 

Met,r.Rlf 

RusseU 

Holllngs 

MUler 

Scott 

Hruska 

Mondale 

Smatbers 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Smith 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Sparkmsn 

Javlts 

Morse 

Spong 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Morton 

Stennls 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Moss 

Symington 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Mundt 

Talmadge 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Murphy 

Thurmond 

KvJChel 

Muskie 

Tower 

Laiische 

Nelson 

Tydlngs 

Long.  Mo. 

Pastore 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Long.  La. 

Pearson 

Tar  borough 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Mansfield 

Percy 

Young,  Ohio 

NATS— 1 

Bartlett 

1 

NOT  VOl'INO — 6 

Case 

Omening 

McCarthy 

Dodd 

Harris 

wmiams.  Del. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  was  passed,  as 

follows; 

H  Jl.  8950 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
48(1)  and  10T(1)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (defining  suspension  period) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "December 
31,  1967"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■March  0,   1967". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4e(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation 
on  Investment  credit  based  on  amount  of 
tax)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subptaragrapbs  (B)  and 
(C)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)  for  taxable  years  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968.  25  percent  of  so  much  of  the 
liability  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  ex- 
ceeds $25,000,  or 

"(C)  for  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1967,  60  percent  of  so  much  of  the 
liability  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds 
135,000.";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last 
lentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "In  applying  subparagraph  (C)  to 
a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1968,  and  ending  after  December  31.  1967, 
the  percent  referred  to  In  such  subparagraph 
shall  be  the  sum  of  26  percent  plus  the  i>er- 
c«nt  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  26  percent 
w  the  number  of  days  In  such  year  after  De- 
cember 31,  1907,  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
days  In  such  year." 

Sec.  3.  Section  48(a)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  property 
used  outside  the  United  States)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)(1)  "or  Is  operated  under 
contract  with  the  United  States". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
•ectlon  and  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  ICarch  0,  1907. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Funds  which  become  available 
under  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
^nd  Act  of  1900  shall  be  appropriated  and 
disbursed  only  after  the  adoption  by  law  of 
guidelines  governing  their  distribution.  Sec- 
tion 6096  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  become  applicable  only  after  the 
adoption  by  law  of  such  guidelines. 

(b)  auldellnes  adopted  In  accordance  with 
this  section  shall  state  expressly  that  they  are 
Intended  to  comply  with  this  section. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
»?reed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its 


amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Senators  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Shathzrs,  Anderson,  Gorz, 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Carlson  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-42,  appoints 
Senator  John  Stinnis  to  attend  the  10th 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  to  be  held  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  from  May  10  through  14,  1967. 


OIL  SHALE  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  committee  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the 
oil  shale  situation  In  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 

In  my  opinion,  the  hearings  were  more 
than  premature,  because  they  dealt  with 
monopolistic  practices  in  an  industry 
which  has  not  yet  come  into  being. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  commonsense 
and  searching  articles  I  have  seen  on  this 
subject  with  respect,  both  to  research 
and  to  the  future  of  the  oil  shale  indus- 
try, appeared  In  the  Denver  Post,  of 
April  23, 1967,  In  the  form  of  an  editorial 
entitled  "Oil  Shale  Research  Must  Come 
First." 

I  sincerely  commend  this  editorial  to 
all  of  my  fellow  Senators,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  members  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  (Dommlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  coming  as  It  does 
from  a  paper  which  has  been  so  inter- 
ested for  so  long  In  the  development  of 
oil  shale  as  one  of  the  great  natural  as- 
sets of  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred,  entitled  "Oil  Shale 
Research  Must  Come  First,"  published  in 
the  Denver  Post,  of  April  23, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.  8Eua.x  Research  Mttst  Come  FmsT 

The  trouble  with  the  criticism  of  the  na- 
tion's oU  shale  policy,  as  voiced  In  Washing- 
ton last  week,  la  that  It  Is  vastly  premature. 
OU  ahale  deposits  In  the  West  do.  Indeed, 
stagger  the  Imagination — but  so  do  the  ooets 
of  extracting  the  oil. 

The  noted  economists,  John  K.  Oalbraith 
and  former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
warned  of  "another  Teapot  Dome"  in  their 
appearances  before  a  Senate  antitrust  and 
monopoly  suboommlttee. 

We  wonder  about  their  timing.  If  Paul 
Revere  bad  ridden  through  Boston  shouting, 
"The  British  are  coming!"  In  1750  he  ■pro\i- 
ably  would  have  been  regarded  as  some  sort 
of  nut.  We  do  not  extend  the  metaphor,  but 
we  cannot  help  wondering  if  Oalbraith  and 
Douglas  have  stayed  up  late  too  many  eve- 
nings reading  hoiTor  stories  about  19th  Cen- 
tury capitalist  robber  barons. 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  Is  wheth- 
er there  Is  to  be  any  oU  shale  Industry  at 
aU.  This  abundant  waxy  hydrocarbon  Is 
locked  tight  in  rock,  in  ccHnblnatlon  pri- 


mejlly  with  lime,  sand  and  clay.  Extracting 
the  "oil"  Is  the  hard  part. 

For  20  years  the  UjS.  Department  of  In- 
terior, mining  experts  and  oU  engineers  have 
been  tinkering  with  the  idea  of  a  modem  oil 
shale  Industry  In  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Utah.  We  say  "modem"  because  a  nitniiar  at- 
tempt after  World  War  I  fell  flat  on  its  face. 

So  putting  first  things  first,  it  Is  fair  to 
say  that  much  more  research  is  needed  before 
there  Is  anything  of  value  to  steal,  a  la  Tea- 
pot Dome.  (Teapot  Dome  was  a  Wyoming  oil 
scandal  of  the  1920e;  Interior  Secretary  Albert 
PaU  was  JaUed  for  accepting  gifts  from  oil 
firms  In  return  for  leasee,  on  a  government- 
owned  field.) 

At  the  present  rate  of  development — with 
shale  oil  estimated  to  cost  twice  as  much  to 
extract  as  pwtroleum — 1980  seems  to  be  a 
prudent  date  for  the  nation  to  expect  com- 
mercial production  of  Aale  oil.  Government 
policies  doubtless  could  hasten  or  delay  that 
target  date. 

The  Interior  Department  presently  is  mak- 
ing available  its  Rifle.  Colo.,  shale  demon- 
stration plant  to  private  research  by  oil  firms, 
funded  through  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
Research  Foundation. 

Such  research  is  predicated  upon  expec- 
tations that  shale  oil  will  be  produced  com- 
mercially under  the  traditional  system  of 
private  firms  leasing  public  lands  and  pay- 
ing the  government  a  royalty  on  production. 

A  sharp  departure  from  this  system  was 
proposed  at  the  Senate  hearings  last  week: 
a  semi-public  corporation  similar  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  Comsat  to 
handle  shade  oU  production.  We  think  the 
Idea  merits  discussion,  but  as  yet  do  not  see 
why  the  present  system  needs  changing.  Oil 
firms  have  operated  in  the  public  domain  for 
50  years  or  more.  The  record,  despite  some 
abuses,  is  good.  Royalties  and  competitive 
lease  payments  have  compensated  the  public 
fairly  for  the  use  of  the  resources. 

If  there  Is  a  convincing  case  for  a  shale 
oil  version  of  Comsat,  it  has  yet  to  be  made. 
It  might  be  more  to  a  practical  point  to  dis- 
cuss whether  shale  oil  producers  should  have 
the  same  27.5  per  cent  depletion  allowance 
as  petroleum  producers.  A  good  case  can  be 
made  against  that. 

At  any  rate,  there  appears  to  be  plenty 
of  time  left  for  discussion. 


PUBLIC  TIMBER  SALES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  federal- 
ly owned  timber  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly large  factor  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mills  in  Oregon,  the 
State  which  leads  all  the  rest  in  timber 
production. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion over  the  pricing  and  bidding  prac- 
tices used  by  the  two  major  agencies,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  UJS.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  On  January  11, 
1967, 1  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et asking  that  it  keep  me  advised  of  pric- 
ing and  bidding  decisions  that  are 
reached.  Subsequently,  I  have  forwarded 
various  constituents'  views  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  as  they  were  presented  to 
me. 

In  order  that  all  In  the  timber  indus- 
try, the  State  and  county  governments 
and  other  organizations  may  be  aware 
of  pending  executive  actions,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  today  tliree  items  on 
these  subjects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  items  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

First.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  letter  of 
April  14, 1967. 

Second.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
letter  with  attachment  of  April  6,  1967. 
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TWrd.  Spaeeh  of  Charlea  F.  Luce.  Un- 
der Becretury  of  the  Interior,  to  Western 
Fofrest  Industries  AasnciaUon  on  April 
14.  1M7. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tbe  materisa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccosd. 
u  fcrilows: 

KuBCVTivK   Owncx  or  tri   Psssi- 
Durr,  BxrsxAn  or  rm  Btroaxr. 

WasfUnffton.  D  C .  Aj)Hl  14.  1967. 
Rod.  Watnz  Mobak. 
VS.  Senate. 
WMhtngttm,  D  C 

Dkas  Sknato*  Mob3i:  This  Is  la  further 
rwpooae  to  your  letter  oX  January  U,  1967. 
concerning  timber  sale  and  timber  manage - 
mant  activities  of  the  Pederal  Oovernmeut 
and  la  aUo  our  reply  to  your  letter  ol  March 
38,  1807,  with  whlcb  you  encioaed  ooplea  oX 
corraapondence  with  Hi.  Loula  Qorvaia. 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Inte- 
rior bAre  b*ld  numerous  diacuaalona  at  the 
field  aAd  Waahln^ton  levels  since  completion 
of  tlM  Interdeparunentai  study  In  an  eSort 
to  d«T«iop  propoaals  for  the  Improvaoient  of 
Pederal  timber  sale  poUclea  and  practice*. 
Bunau  of  the  Budget  stafl  has  participated 
tn  •ome  ol  theae  diec  use  Ions  Several  general 
propoaals  have  recently  been  agreed  upon  by 
Xh»  two  Oepartmenu  which  we  feel  will  slg- 
alflcantly  improve  their  respective  Umber 
appralaai  systemsL  The  Departments  are  cur- 
rantly  developing  tha  details  oX  these  pro- 
poaals with  tha  objective  of  completing  by 
July  1,  1967.  plans  for  a  tlmbar  appraisal 
aTatam  that  is  unlXorm  to  the  fullest  prac- 
»t>^i.ia  aztent.  One  aspect  of  their  appratsai 
syateBM  will  be  changed  ahortly.  It  involve* 
UnpleiQentaUoci  of  revised  mill  production 
appraisal  allowances  in  the  Douglas  Pir  re- 
glOQ  hasTfl  upon  recently  completed  appraisal 
procaaa  of  the  two  Departments  on  a  com- 
parable basis. 

Attar  appropriate  consultation  with  per- 
soaa  ajod  groups,  including  those  having  an 
Intaraat  in  Pederai  timber  sale  and  manage- 
BMBt  programs.  It  Is  Intended  ttiat  a  sys- 
taaa  tbat  ta  uniXonn  to  the  fullest  practicable 
•xtSDt  wUl  be  Implemented  by  July  1968 
Tlieae  actions,  coupled  with  some  longer 
nnga  actiocis  to  be  undertaken  by  the  two 
Departments,  including  appropriate  atten- 
tion to  sealed  and  oral  bidding  procedures 
should  achieve  the  uniformity  objectives  set 
forth  in  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral's  report  of 
Deoamber  39,  1966.  entitled  "Need  to  resolve 
dlffaranoas  in  proceduraa  used  by  Federal 
timber  aoanagement  agendea  in  appraising 
ttabar  offered  for  sale  by  the  Foreat  Servlc*. 
Dapartmsot  of  Agrlcolture;  and  the  Bureau 
of  TiMllan  Affairs,  and  Bureau  ot  Land  Man- 
agement. Department  of  the  Interior." 

In  view  of  the  Administration's  policy  on 
uaar  cbargea.  the  eatntlaUy  \inlfonn  ap- 
pralaal  ayatem  will  be  developed  within  the 
fraiiMwark  of  eatabUshlng  Federal  stnmpaga 
prtoaa  to  aebieve  fair  mar^t  value  returns  to 
the  Oovemment.  Tlse  Departments  will  con- 
duct such  ongoing  studies  as  are  necessary 
to  aaaure  that  theaa  objectives  are  being 
achieved. 

Sincerely. 

(Signed)      Pan. IIP  S  Hcches, 

Deputy  Director. 

U.S.   DSFASTISKNT   OT   TKK  IirrrBIOB, 

BXTKZAU  or  L.AJ40  MAMAGZMaMT, 

Waafitriffton,  DC,  April  8.  1967 

Hon.  WSTNE  MORSI, 

vs.  Senate, 
Wmthtnfton.  D  C 

Ocaa  SzNATOa  Mobsk  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
a  papv  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
aiMl  the  Foreat  Service  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed with  representatives  of  Industry  to- 
day. Tb*  proposal  has  been  Jointly  worked 
out  by  tbe  two  agencies.  The  principles  will 
require  further  dlscxissions  with  Industry 
and  the  CMkC  Advisory  Board  before  full  de- 
velopfoent  and  adoption.  Both  agendea  will 


work  Jointly  tn  thaaa  dlscusaions  and  devel- 
opsnant  of  tha  principles  involved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  O  Caow, 
Acting  Director. 

HiCMLJCHTa      or      PaOPOSAL^      BT      THB     FukCST 
SnVtCB   A.VO    BUBKAU   OF  LaND   MANAGEMENT 

OoNCBKiviTTa    Ttmsbb    Sale    and    ApnwrsAL 

PoLlCIEa    AND    PBOCBDI'BES 

IMTBOOUCTtOM 

During  June  1986.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  requested  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  to  make  a  study  of  tim- 
ber pricing  pwix^eduree  with  an  objective  of 
obtaining  uniformity  of  procedure  between 
the  two  Departments.  A  report  was  com- 
pleted In  May  1966.  and  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  tiie  Budget  on  June  22.  1966  Review  of 
this  report  with  tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget 
resulted  In  proposals  for  several  actions  con- 
cerning timber  sale  and  appraisal  policies 
and  procedurea.  Subsequently  the  two  De- 
partments had  a  number  of  meetings  as  well 
as  discussions  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Tbe  following  statement  sets  forth  [>roposals 
for  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  These 
will  all  need  to  be  discussed  with  representa- 
tives of  Foreat  Industry 
DEvn-oPMErrr  or  a  pnitorm  aptbaisai.  ststxu 

Both  Agencies  plan  to  develop,  to  the  full- 
est practicable  extent,  a  uniform  timber  ap- 
praisal system  Both  Agencies  through  their 
respective  Pacific  Northwest  OfRces  have 
started  to  develop  the  details  of  such  a  sys- 
tem July  i.  1967.  Is  tbe  date  suggested  for 
the  two  Agencies  to  reach  basic  agreement 
about  how  to  have  such  a  system.  Imple- 
mentation of  main  features  of  the  new  proce- 
dures would  be  desirable  by  July  1.  1968  New 
procedures  will  be  discussed  and  explained 
to  Industry  representatives  as  they  are  de- 
veloped and  before  they  are  placed  in  affect. 

I.VTnUM     ADJUSTMENT     nt     APPBAISAL     DSTS     OS 

PBOCtDL'RE 

The  Forest  Service,  after  extensive  review 
and  consideration  plus  notles  to  Industry. 
has  placed  In  effeot  an  adjtanxaent  tn  Its 
appraisal  process  In  the  Douglas-fir  Region 
by  Lnstailing  the  results  of  new  lumlier  and 
plywood  recovery  studies.  The  new  recovery 
data  win  increase  appraised  rates  at>out  S3  00 
Ui  SS  00  per  M  The  Forest  Service,  also,  Is 
eliminating  quarterly  stumpage  rate  adjust- 
ment In  the  Douglas-flr  Region;  and  this  sub- 
ject together  with  the  accompanying  prob- 
lem ot  fixing  the  base  period  for  adjusting 
appraisal  realization  values  has  been  «nth 
Industry. 

The  Bureau  at  Land  Management  also 
pro[>oses  after  review  to  use  the  results  of 
the  new  lumber  and  plywood  recovery  studies 
In  the  Douglas- fir  Region  and  to  replace  tb* 
valuation  factor  method  of  dividing  the  con- 
version return  with  the  profit  ratio  method. 
These  proposals  will  require  discussion  with 
Industry  and  the  O  ft  C  Advisory  Board  be- 
fore adoption 

SBA1.ZS  VBXaUS  OBAl.  BIOOINO 

The  two  Agencies  are  In  general  agreement 
on  the  principle  that  tlmtier  sale  methods 
and  bidding  procedures  should  provide  op. 
portunlty  for  cooipetltlve  bidding  There  are 
some  obvious  exceptions  when  there  are  not 
two  or  more  prospective  bidders  Tbe  two 
Agencies  also  recognize  the  need  for  timber 
dependent  communities  and  mills  tn  these 
communities  to  openly  meet  outside  competi- 
tion through  the  auction  bid  procedure  As 
a  result  of  discussions  on  bidding  procedure, 
particularly  In  regard  to  one-bid  situations, 
the  Agencies  agreed  to  study  the  reasons  for 
single- bid  ssles  In  areas  where  oocnpetitlon 
should  t>e  expected.  An  outline  for  the  study 
plan  Is  under  development.  The  study  will  be 
cotMlucted  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ofllces  of 
the  two  Agencies  We  expect  to  complete  the 
study  this  year  No  changes  In  bidding  meth- 
ods are  contemplated  at  this  time. 


OEVELOPMKMT  OF  A  UNTFOBM  MBASVBEMSMT 
STSTXM 

The  two  Agencies  plan  to  develop  a  uni- 
form measurement  system.  Neither  Agency 
Is  satisfied  with  the  currant  system  of 
measurement.  There  are  serlotis  defects  in 
the  board  foot  measurement  system  In  view 
of  the  different  products  that  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  same  log.  We  need  a  system 
of  measurement  that  will  be  universal  and 
provide  comparability  In  volume  data  for 
both  lajid  managing  and  timber-using  groups. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  use 
the  Scrlbner  log  rule  For  the  aame  tract  of 
timber,  however,  board  foot  volume  if 
measured  by  the  two  Agencies  would  differ 
considerably  The  Forest  Service  applies  the 
Scrlbner  rule  to  long  logs  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  M.inagement  applies  the  rule  to 
short  logs  On  the  average,  Foreat  Service 
scale  has  to  t>«  Increased  by  about  18  per- 
cent to  equal  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
scale  for  tbe  same  timber. 

The  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land 
M.inagement  have  already  started  work  In 
the  development  of  a  uniform  measurement 
system  In  the  PadBc  Northwest  The  study 
logically  falls  into  three  distinct  steps: 

1.  Detertnioe  the  adequacy  of  exlatlng  r>-s- 
tems  and  develop  criteria  for  a  satisfactory 
uniform  system. 

7.  Bxplaln  to  trade  asaodations  and  tlmt>er 
purchasers  ths  adequacy  of  the  analyses  and 
criteria  developed;  and  seek  their  support 
In  wtiat  will  be  a  major  change  tn  industrial 
practieaa. 

3.  Develop  a  system  that  will  provide  satis- 
factory uniformity  and  obtain  Its  adoption 
by  public  land  management  agencies  and  the 
user  groups. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station  is  heading  up  step  one 
of  the  study  for  the  two  agencies.  This  step 
is  tentatively  scheduled  for  completion  by 
July  1.  1967.  Step  two  Is  planned  after  evalu- 
ation of  the  results  of  step  one. 

PBOfTT  aTirDocs 
The  two  agencies  plan  to  make  continuing 
studies  of  ptrofit  levels  tn  the  timber  Industry 
In  order  to  exercise  Informed  Judgment  In 
detemunlng  adequate  profit  opportunities  in 
Oovemment  timt>er  offerings.  These  studies 
win  follow  three  main  directioos. 

1.  Continue  cooperative  studlea  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Servloa  at  approximately 
two-year  Intervals.  Theae  studies  wlU  sample 
each  major  segment  of  the  industry. 

2.  Continue  efforts  to  secure  experienced 
profit  data  through  sampling  operators  from 
whocn  the  Agencies  secure  selling  price  and 
coat  data.  This  permits  localizing  industry 
profit  levels. 

8.  Continue  review  of  overall  Industry 
profit  lervals.  This  involves  ootnparlBon  of 
lumber  and  wood  product  Industry  profits 
with  general  manufacturing  Indtistry  levels, 
pulp  and  paper,  and  other  related  Industries. 
This  type  of  information  is  published  by 
Security  and  Exchange  Commission,  Census 
Bureau,  and  others,  periodically. 

rSE      OF      TBAMBACnoN      BVIDENCB      Hf      TIMBTIl 
APPKABALS 

since  bidding  experience  may  be  an  Indica- 
tor of  need  to  adjust  appraisal  procedures  to 
secure  fair  market  for  stumpage,  t>oth  agen- 
cies have  agreed  to  follow  bidding  experience 
closely.  Analytical  appraisals  are  based  on 
end-product  values  for  lumber  and  other 
products,  which  fluctuate  both  seaaonally 
and  In  other  way*.  Marked  changes  In  market 
prices  or  changes  in  Industry  practice  or 
technology  are  likely  to  cause  shifts  In  bid 
levels.  We  desire  and  need  up-to-date  ac- 
curate cost  and  selling  prices  from  the  Indus- 
try In  order  to  adequately  reflect  the  changes 
which  affect  stumpage  prices. 

In  appraising  Federal  timber  both  Agen- 
cies use  data  from  appraisal  Bones.  When 
the  variance  between  appraised  and  bid 
prices  maintain  a  slgnlflcant  gap  In  an  ap- 
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pralsal  Eona  for  a  period  of  more  than  tbree 
months,  and  Indications  are  tbe  gap  will 
continue,  an  Intenslva  review  of  appraisal 
data  and  methods  will  be  made. 

Following  are  tha  principal  factora  wbloh 
win  be  examined: 

1.  Knd-product  selling  prices  and  costs  of 
production  used  tn  analytical  appraisals  will 
be  reviewed  to  Insure  that  they  are  reason- 
ably current  and  reflect  market  conditions 
and  trends. 

2.  The  state  of  Indtutry  practice  concern- 
ing the  mixttire  of  end  products,  chips,  etc., 
being  manufactured  will  be  reviewed.  This 
win  Include  percentage  of  each  class  of  end 
product  used  In  the  determination  of  an 
average  selling  price.  When  a  change  In  end- 
product  production  In  a  zone  Is  general  In- 
dustry practice,  the  exists  and  realizations 
of  such  products  will  be  promptly  Included 
In  the  appraisal  data. 

3  Changes  or  Improvements  In  manufac- 
turing machinery  or  manufacturing  prac- 
tices win  be  reviewed,  as  well  as  the  devel- 
opment of  new  practices  that  affect  oales 
realization  and  cost  of  manufacture. 

4.  Changes  In  end  product  grades  and 
specifications  and  their  effect  on  recovery 
from  the  various  log  grades  of  timber  and  on 
the  value  of  each  log  grade. 

6.  The  effect  of  labor  contracts  and  strikes 
on  end-product  costs  and  selling  prices  and 
the  consequent  need  for  adjustments  In 
basic  appraisal  data  used  in  stumpage  ap- 
praisals. 

6.  The  sample  mills  on  which  zone  costs 
and  selUng  prices  are  based  to  determine  If 
the  sample  represents  average  efflclency  for 
the  zone  and  Includes  prevailing  changes  m 
manufacturing  and  marketing. 

7.  The  effect  special  markets  for  timber, 
Euch  as  log  exports  and  military  demands, 
have  on  selUng  prices.  If  the  effect  Is  slg- 
nlfleant,  basic  selUng  price  data  will  be  re- 
vised to  reflect  these  special  markets. 

Remaucs  of  Undeb  Sbcxetabt  of  the  Intb- 

SIOB     CHAXLES     F.     LXTCE     AT     THS     WeSTBW 

PoBHT    Inhustrhs    Associatiom    Amituai, 

C0NFB«X»CX,     SAJt     PXANClaCO,     CALtrOBKIA, 

Apbil  14.  1967 

I  bring  the  greetings  and  congratulations 
of  Secretary  Udall  on  tliis,  your  30tb  an- 
niversary meeting.  Over  two  decades  you 
have  played  a  poelUve  role  in  the  forest  In- 
dustry and  contributed  to  an  informed  and 
vigorous  dialogue  with  governmental  agen- 
cies. Tour  able  presentations  of  the  needs 
and  views  of  the  segment  of  the  Industry 
you  represent — non  land-holding  smaller 
Independent  companies  largely  dependent 
upon  government  timber — assist  us  in  great 
measure  in  formulating  otir  policies.  Tour 
challenges  to  our  concepts  and  methods  of 
operation  are  invigorating  the  public  bene- 
fits from  the  give  and  take. 

There  are  few  areas  where  the  Federal 
Oovemment  bears  a  greater  responalblllty 
than  tn  the  stewardship  of  the  resources 
which  It  actually  owns — the  public  lands. 
By  definition  they  belong  to  all  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  and  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  our  responalblllty  to  them  and  to  future 
generations. 

At  the  same  time  since  practically  all  of 
these  lands  are  In  the  West  they  have  a  spe- 
cial relationship  to  the  people  of  the  West- 
ern States  whose  economic,  and  In  a  sense 
f^plrltual,  well  being  U  often  dependent  on 
the  way  In  which  the  Federal  Government 
manages  Its  property. 

Narrowing  the  concept  still  further  to  the 
forested  pubUo  lands  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west which  provide  the  llfeblood  to  a  s  ajor 
segment  of  the  Nation's  timber  Industry, 
typified  by  the  members  of  your  association, 
the  relationship  vergaa  on  symbloais,  the 
term  biologists  apply  to  the  Uvlng  together 
or  even  close  union  of  <HMi<mii»r  organisms. 
I  hasten  to  add  In  carrying  tbe  analogy  a 
bit  further  that  In  the  true  sense  this  as- 
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■oelatlon  la  sdTantageous,  and  often  neces- 
sary, to  both  of  tbe  parttea  and  not  harmful 
to  either. 

Tat  tha  Qoreniment  In  dealing  intimately 
with  thoae  who  are  especially  deoendent  on 
Its  lands  can  never  lose  sight  of  its  resi>onsl- 
blllty  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people 
and  of  future  generations. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  timbered  lands  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  responsibtllty  we  l>ear  to  the 
differing  Interests  of  those  to  whom  we  are 
responsible. 

Since  moat  of  Interior's  forest  lands  and 
a  large  percentage  of  yoiu-  Association's  mem. 
bershlp  are  located  In  Oregon  I  will  focus 
on  Oregon  problems  for  the  most  part. 

A  hearing  la  being  held  thu  morning  In 
Portland,  Involving  some  8,000  acres  of  pub- 
lic land,  which  the  State  of  Oregon  has  ap- 
plied for  In  satisfaction  of  school  indemnity 
rights,  the  so-called  "school  selections".  If 
these  selections  are  granted,  they  will  sat- 
isfy substantially  all  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Oovemment  with  re- 
spect to  Indemnity  selections  of  the  State 
of  Oregon.  The  Act  of  February  14,  1859,  ad- 
mitting Oregon  to  the  Union  granted  unap- 
propriated and  unwlthdrawn  sections  16  and 
86  in  each  township  of  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  Under  the  general  Indemnity 
laws,  where  such  sections  or  portions  there- 
of would  not  vest  In  the  State  because  of 
prior  appropriation  by  a  public  land  claimant 
or  because  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  land  prior 
to  survey  (which  normally  Is  the  point  at 
which  title  Is  vested  in  the  State) ,  the  State 
haa  tbe  right  to  make  applications  to  select 
lieu  landa  from  the  unappropriated  public 
domain.  Selections  by  States  under  these  laws 
are  subject  to  the  general  authority  of  the 
Secretary,  under  Section  7  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  to  determine  whether  the  lands 
may  be  properly  classified  for  such  disposi- 
tion. The  law  gives  considerable  discretion 
In  the  Secretary  to  decide  whether  the  lands 
should  be  classified  for  disposal  to  the  State. 
Among  the  factors  which  we  must  weigh 
In  making  that  decision  are  the  character  and 
value  of  the  landa  selected  by  the  State 
compared  with  the  character  and  value  of 
the  "lost"  lands. 

In  this  Instance  there  Is  a  clear  disparity 
of  values  In  favor  of  the  selected  lands,  the 
vsJue  of  which  Is  estimated  to  be  about  three 
ttmea  that  of  the  l>ase  landa.  But  in  the 
many  thousands  of  acres  that  have  been 
patented  under  previous  selections  of  this 
type,  Btetes  have  not  been  limited  to  lands 
of  equal  value.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  two 
conflicting  questions  of  equity. 

Another  matter  to  be  considered  when 
dealing  with  timbered  lands  Is  the  effect 
of  tbe  transfer  on  the  allowable  cut  and  sus- 
tained yield  management.  The  8,000  acres 
oonsUt  iMTlmarily  of  heavUy  forested  lands. 
Oregon  law  now  provides  that  forested  lands 
received  by  the  SUte  In  satisfaction  of  in- 
demnity rights  shall  be  managed  as  a  pcui;  of 
the  State  foreat  system.  The  fact  that  the 
lands  would  automatically  paas  into  sus- 
tained yield  management  and  not  diminish 
the  allowable  cut  In  the  area  U,  needless  to 
aay,  of  great  significance  to  the  Department 
in  making  Its  decision. 

Before  finally  deciding  the  matter,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  pubUe  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  and  comment  on  the  proposal. 
We  are  hopeful  that  today's  bearings  in  Port- 
land will  clear  the  atmoq>here  so  that  the 
basts  for  our  action  will  l>e  clearly  under- 
stood. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  at  public  hear- 
ings, I  would  Ilka  to  say  a  few  wcurds  about 
requests  that  we  have  recently  received  from 
a  number  of  parties  to  hold  puldlc  hearings 
In  connection  with  a  propoaal  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indiana  that  the  tribe  go  Into  the 
timber  business. 
In  dealing  with  Indian  lands  we  always 


should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  public  lands.  Their  timber  is  not  public 
timber.  It  l>elong8  to  the  Indians.  The  Federal 
Government  acts  merely  as  a  trustee  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Indians.  At  tbe  same 
time  we  have  the  re^MnslbUlty  to  work  with 
the  Iixllans  to  help  them  develop  the  capacity 
to  manage  their  own  estate. 

Tlie  Warm  Springs  Indians  have  been  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  In  many  ways.  We  are  proud 
of  the  businesslike  manner  In  which  the 
Tribe  has  conducted  the  negotiations  sur- 
rounding the  propoeed  venture.  Whatever 
their  decision,  whether  it  be  to  purchase  an 
existing  mill;  to  construct  a  new  mlU;  or  to 
continue  to  sell  stumpage;  our  primary 
responsibility  as  tnistee  Is  to  consider 
whether  their  decision  is  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  one  In  terms  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  Warm  Springs  Indians.  Those  who  have 
been  calling  for  public  hearings  may  possibly 
have  loat  sight  of  that  fact.  Indian  tribes 
should  not  l>e  subjected  to  public  hearings  on 
private  business  matters  any  more  than  your 
firms  should  t>e  on  nimiiar  matters. 

One  of  our  knottiest  land-tise  problems  Is 
also  In  the  Warm  Springs  area.  It  is  the  com- 
peting types  of  development  that  are  being 
pressed  for  the  Deschutes  recreation  area. 
The  issue  la  whether  we  should  develop  a 
road  or  trial  along  a  ten-mile  stretch  of  the 
nver  from  Warm  Springs  to  South  Junctioci. 
Public  sentiment  Is  strongly  divided.  Sonte 
private  owners  would  prefer  to  keep  the  pub- 
lic out  completely.  Many  conservattonlsts 
and  sportsmen  favor  trails  only.  Other 
sportsmen  and  local  business  groups  favor 
a  road  to  open  up  the  area  to  greater  public 
use. 

In  this  area,  as  in  most  competing  uses 
under  a  multiple-use  management  the 
choice  is  seldom  between  right  and  wrong,  or 
good  and  bad.  It  is  freqtiently  between  two 
subject  goods — and  frequently  ends  in  oom- 
promlse.  One  form  of  comprocnlse  that  Is 
currently  under  study  In  this  area  is  to 
construct  a  road  from  the  Warm  Springs 
Bridge  to  a  point  two  and  one-half  miles 
downstream  and  leave  the  remainder  for  a 
trail  into  the  six  miles  of  BLM  river  frontage 
that  would  remain  undeveloped.  With  re- 
spect to  areas  such  as  this.  Secretary  Udall  is 
fond  of  saying  that  future  generations  will 
remember  us  more  for  tbe  roads  we  did  not 
build,  than  for  thoae  we  did. 

In  managing  public  timl>er  in  the  North- 
west the  Federal  Government  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  dominant 
supplier  and  accordingly  both  wields  tre- 
mendous power  and  l>ears  a  heavy  reepoD- 
slblllty. 

In  Its  responsibility  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  counties  at  Western 
Oregon,  the  BLM  must  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  fair  market  value  f<x'  its  timber.  And 
there  are  many,  including  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional  watch- 
dog, who  seriously  question  whether  we  are 
now  doing  that  in  some  areas. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  statutory 
responslbUlty  speUed  out  in  the  OftC  Act 
of  1937,  to  manage  the  forest  "in  oonformity 
with  the  principles  of  sustained  yield  for  the 
piu-poee  of  providing  a  permanent  source  of 
timber  supply  .  .  .  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  local  communities  and 
Industries  .  .  ." 

Faced  with  an  industry  and  community 
BituaUon  that  is  typified  by  an  exceas  of  in- 
stalled production  capacity  in  relation  to 
total  public  and  private  stumpage  market 
annually,  low-end  product  prices,  and  high 
stumpage  prices,  our  charge  presents  no 
easy  task. 

With  the  competition  for  timber  in  the 
areas  where  overcapacity  la  prevalent,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  getting  at  least  a  fair  return.  Tet  It  is 
perplexing  when  one  reads  that  BLM  has 
sold  several  blocks  of  timber  for  upwards 
of   60   percent   above   the   appraised    price. 
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OcoMlonaUy  the  aame  article  refers  to  an- 
other sale  at  the  appraised  price  where 
there  waa  only  one  bidder. 

The  prevalence  ol  thle  situation  over  an 
an  extended  period  require*  that  we  re- 
examine appraisal  procedure*  and  the  com- 
petitive  picture   In   certain   localities 

Thl«  we  are  now  doing  and  representa- 
tXvm  or  BLM  and  the  Poreet  Service  are 
here  to  discuss  our  proposals  with  you 
Both  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  are  now 
trytng  to  develop  to  the  fullest  practical 
extent  a  uniform  Umber  appraisal  system. 
Both  agencies  are  working  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  such  a  system  by  July  I,  1967.  and 
to  Implement  the  main  features  of  the  sys- 
tem by  July  1.  196a  I  assure  you  that  In- 
duatry  will  be  consulted  frequently  and 
fuUy. 

Harlng  been  involved  with  construction 
project*  during  my  days  at  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  I  must  coiLfeaa  that  I  per- 
■onally  have  often  wondered  why  the  Federal 
Oovemment  always  announces  the  appraisal 
price — the  lowest  price  it  wUl  accept  for 
timber,  while  we  always  maintained  the 
UtBOOat  secrecy  about  our  tn-house  estimates 
at  what  a  proposed  government  construction 
Job   wtu   coat. 

Alao.  going  back  to  my  days  as  a  trial 
lawyer  I  cant  help  but  conclude  that  trana- 
actton  evidence,  properly  evaluated.  Is  the 
baat  alngle  indicator  of  market  value,  al- 
tbough  admittedly  not  the  only  indicator 
I  realise  the  hazards  of  appraising  timber 
In  this  fashion  In  a  situation  such  as  prevails 
In  Weatem  Oregon  where  control  of  the  sup- 
ply la  In  a  limited  number  of  hands  At  the 
same  time  I  believe  thai  we  should  seriously 
oonakler  a  method  of  introducing  such  evi- 
dence into  our  appraisal  system  when  the 
■yatflm  does  not  appear  to  provide  results 
that  approximate  prevailing  compellUve 
prleea. 

Much  has  been  said  about  sealed  versus 
oral  bidding,  but  I  feel  that  the  real  prob- 
lem la  not  the  type  of  bidding,  but  the 
quality  and  method  of  our  appraisals  It  Is 
In  this  area  where  we— BLM  and  the  Forest 
Serrlce— are  concentrating  our  efforts 

*•  »i»o  ''111  be  reviewing  carefully  one- 
Wd  aalea.  If  the  BLM  is  to  carry  out  lu 
••gleUtlve  mandate  to  promote  competition. 
It  must  be  alert  to  instances  where  such 
oompetlUon  does  not  exUt  Lack  of  competi- 
tion la  a  complex  problem  that  has  long 
defied  both  economists  and  trust  busters 
We  know  that  in  some  instances  both  geog- 
raphy and  economics  dictate  against  com- 
petition. I  believe  that  we  have  a  duty  to 
dlecoTer  the  reasons  for  such  lack  of  com- 
petition and  to  devise  whatever  remedies  are 
within  our  means.  SltuaUons  where  there  Is 
Inherent  lack  of  competition  highlight  the 
need  for  examining  the  validity  of  every 
facet  ot  our  appraisal  system. 

Having  said  this,  let  me  also  aseure  you 
Uiat  U  we  are  to  do  our  Job  conscientiously, 
we  must  also  be  concerned  with  the  eco- 
oomle  well-being  of  the  industry  Federal 
timber  sales  must  offer,  insofar  as  possible. 
adequate  profit  opportunities,  especially  for 
the  smaller  companies  Your  operations  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  stability  of  the  com- 
munltlea  In  which  you  live.  And,  after  all. 
we  lean  on  each  other  We  need  a  healthy  in- 
duatry  to  practice  good  forestry,  and  you 
need  good  forest  management  to  produce  the 
quantity  of  raw  materlaU  needed  for  your 
mlUa. 


OREGON     COMMUNITY     COLLEGES 
ANNUAL  REPORT,   1965-66 

Mr-  MORSE.  Mr  President,  during 
recent  field  hearings  In  Oregon  on  S. 
IIM,  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
ot  1867,  I  was  very  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  a  number  of 


the  presidents  of  Oregon  community  col- 
leges, and  I  was  privileged  to  receive 
from  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Leon  P  Mlnear  the  annual  report 
on  community  colleges  for  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Since  this  segment  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  receiving  increasmgly  favorable 
attention  throughout  the  United  States, 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  material  con- 
tained in  thLs  report  could  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  educational 
community.  I  would  also  like  to  have  it 
as  a  quick  reference  for  the  members  of 
my  Subcommittee  on  Education 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  report  to  which 
I  nave  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Orego.n  CoM.MfNrTT  CoLLXoes  Annual 
RiPoBT,  1965^  66 
(By  the  Oren^on  State  Dep«u-tment  of  Educa- 
tion. Division  of  Community  Colleges  and 
Vocational  Education.  Robert  O  Hatton. 
assistant  superintendent.  William  O 
Loomis  director  vocational  education, 
Donald  K  Shelton  director  lower  division 
collegiate  programs  i 

CH.\PTra    I      OXVILOPMlNTa    IN   OREGON 

coMMCNrrT  coixicts  i9es  as 
In  1965-66,  ten  Institutions  were  ojieratlng 
under  community  college  sututee  Three  of 
these  Institutions — at  Salem,  Oregon  City, 
and  Portland-  were  (  perated  by  a  local 
school  dutrlct,  and  tw  j,  Salem  and  Oregon 
City  offered  vocational-technical  only  The 
OreKon  City  program  was  limited  by  Inade- 
quate facilities  and  operated  on  year-to-year 
approval  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
catl,>n. 

Seven  community  colleges  were  organized 
within  area  education  districts  and  offered 
comprehensive  programs.  Including  both 
l.)W*r  division  collegiate  and  vocational- 
technical  preparaU)ry  work  The  dates  upon 
Which  the  State  B<jard  of  EducaUon  offl- 
cu;;y  proclaimed  the  formation  of  each  dis- 
trict were  as  follows 

1  Southwestern  Oregon  Community  Col- 
lege, North  Bend-Coos  Bay     May    15     1961 

2  Treasure  Valley  Community  College 
Ontario — October  19,  1961 

3  Clatsop  Conamunlty  College.  Astoria- 
February  14.  1962 

4  Central  Oregon  Community  College. 
Bend  re-eetabllshed  on  an  area  basis Feb- 
ruary 14.  196  J 

5  Blue  Mountain  CVjmmunlty  College 
Pendleton   -June  11.  1962 

6  Umjjqua  Community  CVjllege.  Rose- 
burg— March  30.  1964 

7  Lane  Community  College.  Eugene — 
OcU>ber  30.  1964 

Two  additional  area  education  dlstrlcu 
were  in  existence  EasUlde,  Icx^ated  In  East 
Multnomah  County,  formed  June  3.  1966. 
and  Clackamas,  formed  May  24,  1966  Both 
Mt  Hood  Community  College  lEastslde)  and 
CTlackamas  Community  College  plan  to  offer 
Initial   programs  starting   September   1966 

A  proposed  Mld-Columbla  Area  EducaUon 
District,  Involving  parts  of  Wasco.  Hood 
River,  Sherman,  and  OUUam  Counties,  has 
undergone  several  hearings  and  several 
boundary  changes  On  June  2.  1965.  the  State 
B<:)ard  of  Education  established  boundary 
lines  for  the  district  Further  activity  was 
temporarily  enjoined  by  a  court  order  as  a 
result  of  a  suit  tiled  challenging  these 
boundaries 

Other  adaltlonal  dlstrlcu  may  be  created 
prior  to  the  end  of  1966  A  petition  has  been 
accepted  for  a  proposed  area  education  dis- 
trict  within   Linn   and    Benton    Counties    A 
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hearing  on  the  petlUon  was  held  in  February 
1965  and  boundaries  were  eetabUshod.  How- 
ever, the  election  Is  enjoined  at  the  Ume  of 
this  writing  by  a  court  order.  A  Washington 
County  Area  Education  District  was  narrowly 
defeated  In  an  election  held  April  22,  1965 
The  subsequent  election  which  estabUshed 
the  East  Multnomah  District  may  be  consid- 
ered as  making  the  possibility  of  a  trl-county 
district  more  remote  which.  In  turn,  may 
stimulate  a  renewed  Interest  by  Washington 
and  Clackamas  County  residents  toward  the 
formation   of   their  own  districts. 

Increased  legislative  sup-port.  1965 
Two  major  enactments  of  the  1965  legis- 
lature have  provided  new  stimulus  to  com- 
munity college  development  In  Oregon  Sen- 
ate BUI  34,  Introduced  by  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  permitted  the  distribu- 
tion of  federal  vocational  funds  as  a 
supplement  to  .suite  funds  for  reimbursement 
of  v(x».uonal  educaUon  programs.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  Act.  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion approved  a  disbursement  formula  which 
provided  up  to  »320  per  fuU-Ume-equated 
student  in  addlUon  to  the  basic  state  aid 
rate  of  »433  for  vocational-technical 
enrollment 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  5.  while  not  having 
the  effect  of  statutory  enactment,  set  forth 
legislative  guidelines  for  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  the  state's  community  college 
program  Equally  Important.  It  answered 
critics  who  had  claimed  that  the  program 
was  being  developed  more  extensively  by  the 
State  Board  of  EducaUon  than  the  legisla- 
ture had  Intended 

The  1965  session  also  adopted  measures 
which  provided  that  all  such  InstltuUons 
must  use  the  word  "community  college"  In 
their  titles,  provided  for  the  advancement  of 
federal  funds  to  the  colleger,  and  authorized 
contracts  between  the  colleges  and  high 
school  districts  for  the  attendance  of  high 
•chfKjl  students  In  special  courses  at  the  col- 
leges Community  colleges  were  also  permit- 
ted to  contract  with  private  vocaUmal 
8chcK>ls  for  courses  which  the  private  schools 
might  offer  more  economically  than  the  col- 
leges 

CHAPTER  n  PROGRAW8  AND  DECREES  OFTERED  BY 
ORTCON  8  COMMUNFTT  COH-EOES  AND  EDUCA- 
TION CENTERS 

Vocational- technical  profframs 
A  vocational  preparatory  program,  as  part 
of  the  vocational-technical  curriculum,  trains 
the  student  to  enter  a  particular  type  of  vo- 
cational occupaUon  upon  completion  of  a 
specined  program  of  study.  VocaUonal  ex- 
tension courses  are  i-lso  part  of  the  voca- 
tional-technical currlculiun.  The  vocational 
extension  program  Is  part-time  and  provides 
Job  upgrading  and  retraining  An  extension 
program  Involves  many  of  the  same  classes 
required  in  vocational  preparatory  curricula, 
but  students  In  extension  programs  take  the 
classes  as  Individual  courses  In  vocational 
areas  rather  than  as  part  of  a  structured  one- 
or   two-year  preparatory  curriculum. 

137  vocational-technical  programs,  repre- 
senting 56  separate  occupations,  were  offered 
In  1965-66  Portland  Community  College 
leads  with  26  different  programs,  followed 
by   Salem   with   24   and   Lane   with   20 

The  most  frequently  offered  vocational 
ciirrlcula  were  stenography  (nine  Institu- 
tions!, practical  nursing  (nine  institutions), 
and  general  office  practice  (eight  Instllu- 
tlon.si     I  Figure  1 1 

Z.ou'er  division  programs 
The  lower  division  collegiate  curriculum 
of  the  community  college  Is  generally  desig- 
nated as  a  transfer  curriculum  offering 
classes  In  the  broad  areas  of  fine  arts,  busl- 
necs.  foreign  languages,  humanities,  sciences, 
social  sciences,  and  physical  education. 
Students  can  complete  freshman  and 
sophomore  requirements  prior  to  pursuing  a 
baccalaureate  degree  as  a  Junior  In  a  four- 
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year  Institution.  Th*  community  coUegv 
lower  collegiate  dlvlilMX  ooiudata  of  tbOM 
course*  that  are  approvwl  by  tli«  State  De- 
partment of  Bduoatloa  aod  tlie  State  Syitem 


of  Hlgtier  BdocstlOiii  tot  transfer  to  fotir-year 
state  ooUegee  and  unlversltlee.  The  cnirrlcu- 
lum  win  parallel  that  normally  found  in  the 
lower  dlTlalon  programs  of  four-year  colleges. 


and,  except  In  a  few  professional  areas,  stu- 
dents  may  transfer  from  community  coDegee 
In  Oregon  to  public  Institutions  at  the  Jun- 
ior level  with  no  loea  of  credit*. 


FiacBB  I. — Vocational  currieuluma  offered  at  Oregon  community  colleges 


Health 


lilue  Mountain 
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nine  Mountain 
I'pjitral  tJregon 
(  i.it-sup 
Lane 
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.''.tiera. 
Soutliwestern 
Trc'a.sure  Valley 
I  tUIKJUS 


The  State  System  of  Higher  Education  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  have  approved 
the  follovvlng  transfer  curricula  for  Oregon 
community  colleges: 

Professional 

Agriculture,  Applied  Science,  Architecture, 
Art,  Business  Administration,  Education 
(Elementary),  Education  (Secondary),  Engl- 
neerlng.  Home  Economics,  Journalism,  Music, 
Pre-Dentlstry,  Pre-Porestry,  Pre-Law,  Pre- 
Medlcal  Technology.  Pre-Medlclne,  Pre-Nurs- 
Ing.  Pre-Phannacy,  Secretarial  Science. 

Humanities 
General  Arts  and  Letters,  English,  Philos- 
ophy, Foreign  Languages,  Speech. 

Sciences 
General  Science,  Biology,  Botany,  Chemis- 
try. Entomology,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Mi- 
crobiology, Physics,  Zoology. 

Social  Sciences 

General  Social  Sciences,  Anthropolog^y, 
Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political  Sci- 
ence,  Psychology,  Sociology. 

Most  of  the  community  collegea  offer  all 
of  theee  curricula.  Those  college*  not  pres- 
ently offering  the  complete  list  are  planning 
to  do  so  In  the  near  future. 

General  education  course* 
The  general  education  curriculum  in  com- 
munity college*  and  education  centers  is 
flexible  and  may  be  oombined  with  tech- 
nical work  in  a  structured  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  as8cx:iate  of  science  degree; 
rnay  evolve  into  a  college  transfer  pirogram 
If  the  student  should  change  direction  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period;  or  may  be  struc- 


tured as  an  end  In  Itself,  leading  to  the  as- 
sociate of  arts  degree  and  preparing  a  student 
for  more  effective  citizenship.  A  general  edu- 
cation program  Is  student-centered.  Stu- 
dents are  placed  In  the  various  classes  in  a 
general  education  program  according  to  their 
individual  needs  and  desires.  If  needed,  re- 
medial courses  may  be  part  of  a  student's 
general  education  program. 

.Adult  education  courses 
The  adult  education  curriculum  offers 
classes  In  three  main  areas:  (a)  vocational 
or  occupational  training  for  the  apprentice, 
jotimeyman,  or  experienced  worker;  (b)  gen- 
eral adult  education  for  personal  develop- 
ment: and  (c)  general  culttu-al  Improve- 
ment course*  of  a  hobby  or  recreation  nature 
for  which  the  state  does  not  reimburse  the 
college.  The**  programs  give  adults  the  op- 
portunity to  extend  their  education  on  a 
part-time  basis,  developing  new  orientations 
for  Job  opportunities  or  new  technical-vo- 
cational skills,  acquiring  knowledge  for  per- 
sonal satisfaction  and  citizenship  participa- 
tion, or  pursuing  avocational  interests  and 
ablimea. 

Degrees  and   certificates 

In  1006-66  eight  community  colleges  had 
programs  leading  to  the  associate  of  science 
and  associate  of  arts  degrees.  The  associate 
of  arts  degree  Is  a  nationally  recognized 
award  for  completion  of  the  general  require- 
ments of  a  lower  division  liberal  arte  pro- 
gram. It  is  awarded  for  work  completed  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  division  of  the 
community  college  or  for  work  completed  in 
the  general  education  division,  providing  the 
minimum  requirements  are  satisfied.  The  as- 


sociate of  science  degree  is  awarded  for  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  two-year  program  in 
the  vocational-technical  division.  Require- 
ments for  this  degree  Include  not  only  a 
concentrated  program  of  study  In  a  ptirUcu- 
lar  vocational-tectinlcal  field,  but  also  basic 
general  education  courses.  Certificates  of 
completion  areas  of  study,  and  certificates 
of  attainment  are  Issued  for  satisfactory 
completion  of  individual  courses  or  a  se- 
quence of  courses  in  a  given  area.  Diplomas 
may  be  issued  to  students  in  the  vocational- 
technical  division  who  have  completed  one 
year  of  a  two-year  program  or  who  may  have 
completed  the  technical  work  of  a  two-year 
program  but  not  the  additional  general  edu- 
cation requirements  necessary  for  the  asso- 
ciate of  science  degree. 

Accreditation 
Clatsop  Community  College,  In  November 
1965,  l)ecame  the  first  Oregon  commtinlty 
college  to  be  accredited  by  the  Northwest 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  At  the  same  time  three  other  Insti- 
tutions, Southwestern,  Central  Oregon,  and 
Treasure  Valley,  were  accepted  as  candidates 
for  accreditation  n^th  all  indications  that 
accreditation  would  be  forthcoming  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  accrediting  as- 
sociation In  November  1966. 

CHAPTER  in:   ENBOU.MXNT  ISSS-SS 

Respective  roles  of  lower  division  collegiate 
and  vocational  programs 
Community  colleges  in  Oregon  have  devel- 
oped from  diverse  backgrotinds  within  their 
Individual  locales,  and  educational  programs 
have  been  designed  to  meet  the  ne^is  of 
given  service  areas.  Consequently,  the  col- 
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Uge*  may  differ  somewhat  In  the  relative 
•ncouragement  each  gives  to  lt«  several  pro- 
gnuxw.  In  t«mis  of  enroUment  and  operating 
comtm,  the  lower  division  collegiate  and  voca- 
ttonal  preparatory  study  areaa  may  justifi- 
ably be  called  the  focal  programs  of  com- 
munity college  education 

In  19«6-«6,  a  total  of  9.629  FTE  students 
were  enrolled  in  lower  division  collegiate  and 
vocational-technical  programs  in  Oregon's 
community  colleges  and  education  centers 
Of  that  total,  3.445  PTE  were  registered  In 
lower  division  collegiate  programs  and  4.210 
riK  In  vocational-technical  programs 
Coun«a  operated  under  separate  contract. 
mainly  vocational  in  nature,  enrolled  1.229 
FTE.  The  remaining  735  PT^  were  enrolled 
In  miscellaneous  programs. 
Comparison  of  program  enrollments  usxng 
the  tieadcount  measure 
A  com{>arLson  of  the  FTE  enrollments  in 
e»ch  program  (Table  li  may  be  misleading 
because  the  FTT:  measure  falls  to  reflect  the 
number  of  individual  students  served  in  dif- 
ferent programs  In  1965  66.  35,032  individ- 
ual student  headcount  registered  for  classes 
tn  the  ten  community  colleges 

Lower  division  collegiate  enrollment  repre- 
sented 35.8  percent  of  the  total  PTE  enroll- 
ment but  only  22  5  percent  of  the  total  head- 
count  enrollment,  whereas  vocational-tech- 
Plcal  epjollment  represented  43  7  percent  of 
the  FTE  count  and  43  5  percent  of  the  head- 
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count  registration  The  remainder  of  the  en- 
ruUmeut  was  accounted  for  by  adult  educa- 
tion courses  and  classes  financed  under 
separate  contracts,  such  as  manpower  devel- 
opment training  programs,  all  of  which  are 
vocational  in  nature 

These  tlgures  clearly  demonstrate  thut  Ore- 
gon community  colleges  are  currently  voca- 
tionally oriented  and  .ittractlng  students  to 
vocauonal  programs  In  f.ir  greater  numbers 
than  to  lower  division  collegiate  pro»<rams 
The  vocational  .student,  however,  tends  not 
to  be  a  full-time  student  In  the  same  pro- 
fxjrtlon  a.s  does  the  transfer  student  Conse- 
quently figures  based  upon  PTE  enrollment 
tend  to  blur  tt\e  real  service  the  community 
colleges  are  performing  In  provldln,^  \oqa- 
tlunal   training  programs  for  the  state 

Corripanson  c  /  crx'oUmcrxt^  by  prog'^arn.i 
Table  3  contains  a  breakdown  of  PTE  en- 
rollments by  institution  by  term  It  Is  slg- 
nlftcant  that  of  the  9  629  2  full -time  equiva- 
lent students  only  7.824  9  were  enrolled  in 
courses  which  were  state  or  federally  relm- 
bu.'sed  This  Indicates  a  sizeable  area  of  edu- 
c.itlonal  service  that  community  colleges  are 
rendering  without  state  assistance  This 
service  primarily  community  oriented,  is  an 
accepted  function  of  community  colleges 
throughout  the  country  and  promises  to  be- 
come of  increasing  importance  In  Oregon 
The  ability  of  the  community  colleges  lo 
render  this  service,  however    may  be  seriously 


hampered  If  legislation  U  not  revised  to  pro- 
vide state  financial  assistance. 

Comparxaon  of  enrollment  by  institutions 

Portland  Community  Colleges,  as  would  be 
expected,  recorded  the  highest  total  enroll- 
ment (3,478  2)  representing  45  8  percent  of 
the  state  total  on  a  headcount  basis  and  36  l 
percent  on  the  PTE  basis  Distribution  of 
enrollment  throughout  the  state,  among  the 
other  institutions,  ranged  from  Oregon  Citv 
(IS"";  I  to  Lane  Community  College  ( 16  7  \ 
on  an  PTE  basis       (Table  3  i 

Lane  Community  College  scored  the  great- 
est percentage  gain  (123  8  percent)  in  FTE 
enrollment  and  reimbursable  programs  bu* 
Portlands  PTE  increase  (1.232  0)  wai  the 
largest  numerical  gain  Table  4  Indicates  an 
uneven  growth  rate  among  community  col- 
leges and  points  up  the  dlfflcuIUes  of  making 
accurate  projections  of  institutional  growth 
at  this  stage  of  development. 

Table  5  Indicates  that  the  rate  of  Increase 
In  K.wer  division  collegiate  enrollment  was 
higher  than  in  the  vocational-technical  pro- 
gram The  lower  division  collegiate  gain 
(112  7  percent)  ran  considerably  ahead  of 
the  state  average  gain  (62  9  percent);  where- 
as the  technical-vocational  growth  (46  2  per- 
cent) was  less  than  the  sUte  average  I: 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  total  FTE 
enrollment  In  both  vocational  programs  was 
4.210  5  PTB  vs  3.444  9  In  lower  division  col- 
leglate  courses 


Tabli  \.— Oregon  community  colleges — Percent  diatrtbution  of  inslructtonal  programs,  1966-66 
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37.6 


64.7 
37,9 


36.8 
22.6 


Vocntinnsl- 
trrhulcal 
Hiercent) 


78.4 
76.3 

37.0 
61.1 

mt 

AS 

23.7 
24.9 


Olhrr 
(percent) 


24.6 

23.7 


15.3 
23.0 


3-3 
li6 


11.6 
37.2 


43.7 
43.6 


2DiS 
34.0 


Table  2— Oregon  community  colleger — Student  full-time  equnalencies,  1965-66 


Institution  »nJ  pro^riun 


Blue  Mountain 

Lower  divisiun  oiiirvtate 
Vocational  tirupttrutory 

Vocational  mteti.^lon 

Other  relmbur»»ble.    .... 

Nonretabur^ahle ,.'., 

Separate  coiitrnct .11    IT 

Out  o/tlUte  

Total  reuiitiUPHalile  FTis" 


Total  FTE 

r antral  OreRon 

Lower  division  culle«iiit«. 
Vocational  pr*»parHtory 
Vocational  •■iteii.'iiDn 
Other  rriiiibursuiile 
N  onrelui  bti  na  b  le 
Separate  oontr»ct 
Out  0   State 
Total  relmt'umible  FTE 


Total  FTE. 


dat-iob 

Lower  dlvuston  itjllermte 
Vocational  \  rej  aratory 
Vocational  eitenilon 
Other  reinihumable 
N'onreini  bur?»ble 
Perarate  contract 
OutofState 
Total  retaburmbki  FTE 

Total  FTE     . 


Institution  and  profram 

Sum- 
mer 
MBslon 

Fall 
term 

Wintsr 
t«nu 

Spring 
t«rm 

,  Yearly 

1    total 

Lane 

Ix)wpr  f1tvi<(ii)n  i^jiltvlate 

168.9 
210.2 

60  0 
8.3 

40.0 

195  6 

71  5 

»  1 

11  2 

21  4 

146  2 
16S  2 

M  4 
3  9 

20,6 
231  2 

.TOO 

."Ali  7 

IhO  7 

ix  7 

72,7 

252  6 

2  0 

V  uraf  j.-ni,  [  r**!  ar.itory 

V,,,:,t..,j...i,  .■JU.n.Muli        \\ 

<>tS-r  r.;::,  (  ur'taf  le          

N()nri-lr:,(.ur'<at  je    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

9e;  urate  i-ui;trart    

13.7 
3.8 
L6 

Out  u(  .-uu> 

Total  remibursat'le  FTE 

1,284  1 

Total  FTK 

Oreeon  flty 

Lower  Jivljii(.n  .(.IIi-kI  ile 

18.0 

47&2 

498.7 

031.6 

1.611  4 

V  ocatlonaj  i>n'i'arH|.r> 

i&l 

82.9 

34.8 

122.8 

Vocational  eiicrnioii.   .... 

Other  reinibursalile 

NoniTUiihiinmMi'   -.."""Ill 

Sepamt.'  on. tract 

.8 

.6 

1.8 

OiU-.if  .<!ale 

Total  n-uiii'iirsable  FTE .'.'".'.'. 

Total   KTE 

6.9 
117.2 

66.9 

33.4 

34.  8         124.  I 

Portlaj.d 

l.<i»rr  divl-slon  colleglaie. 

867.1 
2H9  4 
114  6 
37.8 
137.6 
111.1 

802.3 

338  J 
124.0 
32.  i 
107  U 
156.2 

343.7 

3,V)  9 
112.  9 
24.  J 
108.0 
151*.  » 

1. 103.  i 

I,  (H3.  1 

351  4 

VocatU/nal  [irvjiaratory 

64.3 

Vocational  eiienalon. 

Other  rplmbumable 

Norirt'Uiiliurjalile 

Sepamte  contract 

"i68.8 

M.  1 

352.  i; 
533  y 

Out-of-.-ital*   . 

Total  relnibursablc  FTE.   . 

2,691.7 

Total  FTE 

173.  1 

1, 067.  6 

8,478.2 

fc            = 

*       "      1 

1 
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Tablk  2. — Oregon  community  eoUeget— Student  fiill4ime  equivcUenciet,  1966-66— 

-Continued 

Institution  and  proeram 

Som- 

m«r 

sanion 

Fan 
t«nn 

Wint« 
t«nn 

Spring 
tarm 

YMriy 
total 

Institution  and  program 

Sum- 
mer 
session 

Fall 
tarm 

WlntM- 
term 

Spring 
t«nn 

Yearly 
total 

^alem: 

Lower  division  collegiate 

Treasure  Valley— (Continued 
Separate  contract 

23.2 

28  2 

\  ocational  preparatory 

183.0 

3L7 

8.6 

148.1 
28.6 
1L2 

16L4 

87.3 

7.7 

488.4 

07.6 
27.4 

Out  of  State 

94. 1 

\'ocatlonal  eitenslon. 

Total  reimhursBhle  FTE 

716.6 

Other  reimbursable 

Total  FTE 

.Nonreimbursable 

48.4 

269.4 

28U8 

289.2 

833  8 

16L7 

16L7 

L8 

607.0 

Umpqua. 

Lower  division  coUeglate    .. 

out-of-State                              .  .     

68.8 
21.5 

4.n 

11.5 

3.9 

.  7 

68.0 
17.0 
4.6 
5.6 
3.9 
1.6 

61.7 

14.3 

3.8 

Z9 

.  5 

1.3 

Total  retmbureable  FTE _ 

178.5 

52.8 
12  6 

Total  FTE  

224.1 

340.6 

196.8 

770.0 

Vocational  extension    .  . 

Ofh«r  relmhnrWLhle 

20  0 

Soultiwestem: 

16.6 
4.1 
2L2 
&3 

113.4 
78.6 
21.3 
16.2 

.8 
4.0 

100.6 
60.1 
21.0 
11.8 
2.3 
26.4 

0L8 

46.6 

18.8 

0.9 

LI 

7.8 

821.3 

186.4 

62.8 

40.8 

4.2 

67.9 

L5 

60B.8 

Nonreimbursable , 

8.3 

Lower  divlalon  colleRiate 

Separate  contract 

3  6 

Vocational  preparatory 

Out  ol  State 

1.6 

Total  reimbursable  FTF _._ 

282.3 

Total  FTE 

iia7 

90.6 

74.5 

275.  b 

19.8 

State  totals: 

Lower  division  collegiate 

Oiii-o(-State 

48.5 

118.  5 

18.1 

11.8 

1.7 

128.6 

1,191.4 
1, 139.  6 
247.7 
124.5 
184.0 
139.0 

1,189.2 

i,oez9 

287.3 

99.7 

125.8 

47a  2 

1,015.8 

1,039.2 

267.2 

66.4 

130.6 

491.6 

Total  reimbursable  FTE 

3,444.9 

2,390.2 
82a  3 

Total  FTE 

47.0 

23L2 

220.6 

174.6 

673.4 

Vocational  extension _ 

302.  4 

23.9 

12  4 

9.5 

1.3 

L3 

160.2 

91.6 

6.2 

L6 

164.9 

gL9 

16.4 

.4 

18Z8 

0L1 

16.2 

.1 

471.8 

28ag 

47.3 
3.3 
L3 

442.0 

1,229.4 

Vocational  preparatory 

Out  of  State 

133.3 

\' ocational  extension 

Total  reimbursable  FTE 

7,824.9 

Total  FTE 

327.2 

3,026.2 

3.266.1 

3, 010.  7 

9,  629.  2 

Tab 

LE  3. — Oregon  community  coUeges- 

—EnroUment  distribution  by  instiluiions 

Institution 

Total 
FTE 

Percent 
State 
FTE 

Head- 
count 

Percent 
StaU 
bead- 
ooant 

Institution 

Total 
FTE 

Percent 
State 
FTE 

Hesd- 
ooimt 

Percent 
State 
head- 
count 

lUut'  Mountain  _ 

717.3 
676.6 
468.7 

1,611.4 
124.1 

3,478.2 

7.46 
7.03 
4.87 

16.73 
1.29 

86.12 

1,322 
1,364 
1,420 
6,864 
160 
16,040 

3.77 
3.86 
4.06 

16.74 
.48 

46.70 

Salem        

770.0 
673.4 
833.8 
276.8 

8.00 
6.99 
8.66 
Z86 

3,366 
2,244 
2,063 
1,201 

9  61 

(  riitrnl  Oregon ,. 

Southwestern 

6.  41 

t  Uiisop                  ----.-. 

Treasure  Valley 

6  86 

Umpqua 

3.43 

State  total 

Portland.   .          ..                                 ..     .. 

9,620.2 

100.00 

36,032 

100.00 

Table  4.- — Oregon  community  college  FTE  increase  by  institution — All  programs  except  separate  contract,  1964-66,  1966-66 


Institution 


BIui-  Mountain 
Central  Oregon 

Clatsop 

Lane 

Oregon  City... 
Portland 


FTE, 

1964-66 


419.6 
430.6 
334.6 
607.0 
121.3 
1.712.3 


FTE, 
1965-66 


676.5 
6«.9 
459.6 

1,368.8 
124.1 

2,944.3 


Numer- 
ical 
increase 


166.9 
100.3 
125.0 
761.8 
2.8 
1,232.0 


Percent 
of  Insti- 
tution 
increase 


37.30 
46.28 
37.36 
128.86 
2.30 
71.06 


Pereent 
of  State 
increase 


4.84 
6.14 
3.86 

23.17 
.09 

37.97 


Institution 

FTE, 
1964-66 

FTE, 
1966-«6 

Numer- 
ical 
increase 

Percent 
of  insti- 
tution 
increase 

Percent 
of  State 
increase 

Salem 

Southwestern. 

453.3 
484.1 
434.0 
158.7 

608.3 
615.5 
810.  f 
272.2 

155.0 
131.4 
376.6 
113.6 

134.19 
27.14 
86.77 
71.61 

4.78 
1  05 

Treasure  Valley 

11.61 

Umpqua. 

3.  60 

Total 

5. 155.  5 

8,399.8 

3,244.3 

62.03 

100.  00 

Table  5. — Increase  in  Oregon  community  college  FTE,  by  reimbursement  area 


Reimbursement  area 

FTE 
1964-66 

FTE 
1966-68 

Numerical 
Increase 

Percentage 
Increase 

Reimbursement  area 

FTE 
1964-65 

FTE 
1965-66 

Numerical 
Increase 

Percentage 
increase 

Lower  division  collegiate 

1,  619.  7 

2, 319.  0 

778.1 

128.6 

3,444.9 

3, 39a  2 

820.3 

,102.4 

1,826.1 

1,071.2 

42.2 

173.8 

112.60 

46.10 

6.42 

136.16 

310.1 

442.0 

13L9 

42.63 

Total 

Vocational  extension. 

5, 155.  6 

8,399.8 

3,244.3 

62  93 

Other  reimbursable 

cHAPm  rv:   opekation  costs 
Unit  cost  of  education 

The  unit  cost  of  education,  as  defined  for 
this  study  Is  the  total  operating  cost  of  an 
Institution  divided  by  Its  total  FTE  student 
enrollment.  Table  8  lists  the  unit  costs  of 
education  In  196&-66.  As  indicated  in  Table 
6,  there  was  a  variance  In  the  unit  costs  of 
individual  Institutions,  ranging  from  $1,063 
per  nE  at  Southwestern  Oregon  Community 
College  to  $647  per  PTE  at  PortUnd  Com- 
munity College.  Oregon  City  Is  not  Included 
in  these  comparisons  because  It  offered  a  very 
limited  vocational  program. 

One  Important  factor  creating  these  differ- 
ences Is  the  size  of  the  PTE  enrollment  In  an 
liistltuUon.  WhUe  It  Is  true  that  additional 
financial  and  material  resources  must  be  pro- 


vided as  more  students  seek  the  services  of  a 
community  college,  costs  do  not  increase  pro- 
portionately with  the  enrollment. 

The  1966  community  college  law  estab- 
lished the  state  reimbursement  rate  at  86 
percent  of  the  difference  between  operating 
expenses  and  the  amount  received  from  tui- 
tion and  fees,  or  two-thirds  of  the  tmlt  cost 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $433  per  PTE,  which- 
ever is  less.  Regardless  of  the  unit  cost  of 
education  In  any  institution,  in  no  case  can 
the  state  reimburse  an  institution  at  a  rate 
higher  than  $433  per  FTE,  exclusive  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  vocational -technical  education. 
If  an  area  education  district  offered  voca- 
tional-technical programs  in  which  the  net 
operating  cost  was  $611  per  FTE  or  higher. 
Senate  Bill  34  provided  that  for  the  first  time 


federal  vocational  funds  could  be  used  as 
supplemental  aid  to  such  Institutions.  Under 
the  formula  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  a  commtmlty  college  could  re- 
ceive for  each  full-time  equivalent  student 
In  approved  vocational  education  programs 
the  sum  of  the  following  amounts: 

1.  For  the  first  $160  of  net  operating  cost 
of  the  base  of  $510,  the  lesser  of  (a)  85%  of 
the  difference  between  the  net  operating  cost 
per  f.t.e.  vocational  student  and  $510;  or  (b) 
$127.50. 

2.  For  the  next  $150  of  net  operating  cost, 
the  lesser  of  (a)  75%  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  net  operating  cost  per  f.t.e.  voca- 
tional student  and  $660;   or  (b)   $112.50. 

3.  For  the  next  $150  of  net  operating  cost, 
the  lesser  of  (a)   60%   of  the  difference  be- 
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tWMH  the  net  operatlnf  eoot  per  f.t.e.  voc»- 
tlonal  (tudent   and   $8;0:    or    (b)    (90. 

ThU  co«t-l)«eed  formula  haa  resulted  In 
highly  aneren  distribution  of  federal  funda 
to  the  community  colleges  (Table  7).  A  to- 
tal OX  »440.fl44.73  la  federal  vocaUonal  funds 
wa*  distributed  to  the  colleges  for  4.210  5 
full-time  equivalent  enrollment  In  voca- 
tional coursee.  a  sUtewlde  average  of 
•107.27  per  PTK.  However.  IxuUtuUoaal  re- 
ceipts range  from  S307.40  fhlgh)  at  Clat- 
sop to  a  low  of  $0.00  per  PT  at  Portland. 
yet  Portland  had  aa  enrollment  of  l  394  5 
FIX  In  vocational  courses  while  Clatsop's 
enrollment  in  such  programs  was  235  1  PTE. 
The  average  PTE  operating  cost  of  Oregon 
oommunlty  colleges  dropf>ed  tlS  per  FTE 
In  loes-w  to  r758  (Table  8»  Only  one  In- 
stitution. Southwestern,  operated  at  over 
tl.OOO  per  I^TK  in  l»65-6«  whereas  three 
colleges  were  over  that  figure  In  1364-<>5. 
Southwestern,  however,  achieved  a  $213  re- 
duction per  FTE  during  the  year  It  la  be- 
""mlng  apparent  that  after  the  beginning 
yean  of  operations.  FT8  costs  are  beginning 
to  level  off  with  less  range  between  high 
and  low  institutions  and  a  clustering  trend 
occurring  around  the  $900  level. 

Table  0  Indicates  the  percental  In  1965- 
M  oi>eratlng  coetg  borne  by  the  four  sources 
of  operating  revenue  Actual  payments  from 
the  state  general  fund  accounted  for  50  9 
percent  of  the  opierating  coeta  of  all  Oregon 
community  coUegea  la  1965-66.  with  Port- 
land Communl'.y  CoKege  receuing  a  high  of 
ffl   percent   of   lu   operating   cuets   from    the 
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state  whereas  Southwestern  reoelTad  but  41 

percent  of  Its  operaUng  coeLs  from  the  same 
source  This  discrepancy  Is  due  primarily  to 
ths  state  reimbursement  formula  which  flxea 
a  limit  of  M33  per  FIE  of  state  general  fund 
reimbursement  and  the  higher  operating 
costs  per  PTS  at  Southwestern  as  compared 
with  the  lower  operating  cost  per  FTE  at 
Portland.  Pederal  vocational  funda  provided 
09  percent  ot  the  st.ilewlde  operating  costs. 
w:-n  ti  range  of  15  9  percent  at  ClaUop  to  0 
percent  at  Portland  The  Oregon  City  pro- 
iTxm  wa3  reimbursed  excluelve.y  from  federal 
funds  and  Is  not  subject  to  c  >mp*rlson 

The  share  of  of>era:mg  costs  derived  from 
tuition  and  fees  tended  to  cluster  mure  than 
any  other  source  of  revenue  The  .statewide 
arerajfe  of  27  1  percent  was  recorded  within 
a  range  of  a  35  percent  high  i  Cmpqua)  and 
a  :;2  6  percer.t   ;  >w    i  .-^lUth western )  . 

lxA;aI  taxes  provided  15.1  i>ercent  of  gross 
•peratlug  revenue  In  1965-6«J  and.  with  the 
exception  of  two  Institutions,  clust-ered  In 
the  10-18  p>ercent  range  Southwestern  re- 
ceived 26  9  percent  and  Central  Oregon  23  3 
percent  of  their  operating  revenues  from 
local  taxes,  almost  double  t.'iat  received  by 
PLjrtJand  I  10  8  percent)  and  Salem  (10  7 
percent  I 

The  above  analysis  Is  m.ide  nn  the  basis 
of  !7'ot,«  operating  costs  Sute  reimburse- 
ment formula  requires  that  the  local  district 
must  provide  at  least  15  percent  of  the  net 
operating  coets  per  instlluUou  Net  operating 
c  n-.A  are  dell.ied  as  total  operating  costs  less 
receipts  from  tuition  and  fees. 


itrMlysit  o/  operating   cost    by  function 
Operataig  oasts   Include   expenditures   for 

admlnlstraaon.  Instruction,  plant  operation 
and     maintenance,     student     serrloes,     and 
fixed  ebarges.  Ehiring  1965-66,  operating  cosis 
of  the  ten  LnstUutloos  for  reimbursable  pro- 
grams   total    »6.368.627    (Table    10).    Of    this 
amount.   $4,754,269    (74.7    percent)    was   ex- 
pended for  Instructional  costs.  All  ten  Insii- 
tuilons    were    grouped    around    the    average 
from    68  1    percent    (Lane)     to   82.8    percen: 
(Portland);   less  grouping  was  found  In  a<l- 
mlnlsirative  costs  where  a  su.tewlde  avera^-e 
of  7  9  percent  covered  a  range  from  15  4  ""-- 
cent    (Umpquaj     to    4  6    percent    (Portland  i 
In    all     other    categories     most     InsUtutijiis 
tended   to  cluster  around   the  statewide  av- 
erage of  5  3  percent  for  plant  operation.  2  4 
percent  plant  maintenance,  li  percent  stu- 
dent services,  and  8.2  percent  fixed  charge.s 
Local  tax  levies 
Table  11  lists  tnxee  levied  by  local  area  "d- 
uoatloa  districts  for  community  college  op- 
eration and  capital  outlay.  The  average  ttjt.il 
levy    ran    from    a    high    of    6  09    mills    In    the 
Treasure  Valley  Area  Education  District  to  a 
low  of  3  0  In  the  Lane  Area  Eklucatlon  Dl.':- 
trlct.   Bastslde   Area  Education   District    (M: 
H.Kxl)    levied    only    0  6    mills    but    did    not 
offer    an    inetructional    program    In    1965^6i5 
In  the  case  of  Portland  and  Salem,  no  spe?l.T; 
tax    was    levied    as    these    InstltuUons    we.-e 
operated  by  the  local  school  district  and  the 
funds   for   coJiege   operatl'in    were   carried   as 
part   of   the    total   school   district    budget 


Table  G. — Oregon  community  colleges — Vnil  education  rorls  in  li<f:6-€6 


batttuiion 


Total 
tnstlto- 

tlonsl 
adjusted 

FTE 


Re1mN:r»-         Tntal       '  Opersttag 
»Me  FTK      CTr""r«tmg    '     c«wt  per 
rosts        (       FTE 


Blue  Moontam 
Ceotral  Orq^cn. 

Clatsop 

Lsoe. . 

OrsaaaCtt; 

P(«ttnd 


1 


576  5 
fltW.  0 
4Je  « 

1.  358  S 
124  1 

2,»44.3 


•n  i 

615.4  I 
448.  0 
1,284  1    ' 

ii:  J 
2,  .*i  r 


».'J8,0<W 
MW.MW 
454,508 

1,  050, 164 

45.707 
I.675,aM 


1035 

017 
094 
817 
308 
647 


bstttutloQ 


Salem   

tealbwestern 

Trwiaure  Valley 

UmjKiuft     .._. 

State  totals... 


Tntal 
hi.'-'  tit-       Kf 

adjusted    i 
FTE 


^  1  K 


7i>l»l 

oi>er»img 

me  la 


608.3 
816.5 

810  6 
272  2 


607,0 

iKie.8 

715  6 
2flS  S 


»46n.aiw 

643,660 
6<15.627 
238,221   i 


l.n'J 
ssi 
003 


a^aio.8 


7,824.0 


NoTS.— Or«fnn  ("\t\ 
boned 


6,368,626 


7.18 


'i^rrx^^i^'lri^.nu^:;;;::^:^:^;^^:::^ cT; s\"P^^:^.  '^^.'^  '^•"""'° «""* »""-'  ''< *^ >-  ^■■' '■■  ^-"--i --^ved ttw4.46 ^ 


TvBLi   7.  —Oreijon  community  college* — Sfajor  program 

operating  cott  comparit 

m,  1960-66 

Operating  ecsu 

FTK 

1  nrcmt 

Vocational 

prtucfttliiii 

ctnt  i>«r 

lit 

Fwlcral 

Tiic:itlonal 

fun<la  |>er 

1  I  v. 

lC0tttUtl<jSl 

LUC 

V*>cat:on:ii 
•ducaUou 

Ma- 

Vticallonal 
edantuu 

Btas  Mountain 

C««tiiU  Uregon_ ', 

1250,  AAH.  16 
363,  ^Tl  00 
160,  575.  76 
340.351.80 

$2«b,6a«.fl2 
l7u.fl»«.  m 
j»n..'>>w  3.' 

694,605.54 
44,007. 20 
•87. 118.  00 
4S2,f60.C0 
266.068.00 
306.173.39 
80.402  96 

27J.2 

MStU 

;;oi.4 

503.0 

300.  1 

na.  v 
ta.v  1 

:'.4.4 

l..)K4.  .^ 

i;44, 2 
Ml.: 

65.4 

>>41    1* 
<.W4.  .'^ 

t.|l"4J 

i,'(«ri.'3:'" 

7H1   W< 
hW  4X 

»56.2U 

l,i>41    4h 
1.  IIM  »!' 
yos  m 
3«6.fl« 
603.6^ 
TTS*.  Ot. 
l,ir.>7.  12 
«n  1,", 
SOB  flx 

$1-;"  3') 

.•::f  44 
3irr  4m 

OwiwnCity _ ; 

11. 1   44 

PwtlMd 

aslaa 

Boa  th  western. 

TTMSore  Valley 

Cmpqua 

674, 473.  00 

"""i4i,'323.  00 
350.  453.  22 
100,  566.  34 

i,'iu3. 1 

32i.'3 

4:1.8 

178.8 

uliua 

iivTsi 

iili.  .M 
111,  ir.' 
IW,W» 

2.6M.67A.87 

1.100.646.12 

1,444.0 

4.210.  .^ 

77)  77 

831  38 

107.27 

Tabli  ^.—  Oregon  community  colleget — Comparative  FTE  operxiling  eoaU 


tnatttntlun 


1IM3-A4 


10»4-«5 


1006-46 


lostltution 


1063-64 


Bhie  Moantaln . . 
Csotnl  Onsoo.. 
Clalsov 

Lane.    

Oregan  City 

Psrttand 


II 


'<S6 

MM 
>5u5 
■330 
■iSO 


•080 
1.0I>> 
l.UM 
>53«  I 
'372 
•02 


WB6  II  .■W.Tii 
107    I  (4cothirrst*ra..    .   .. 
0»4  ||  TrMSiire  V  aUey 

MIT    '      L  [Up^llA»_ 

M7    '  StaUavtrwe. 


>S538 

1.127 

000 


1064-65 


1.266 
715 
917 


6»4 


1965-6C' 


■  1766 
1,053 

Mtr: 

»03 


773 


758 


'  Operated  only  voeatlocal-technieal  procranK  In  yean  Indicaltd. 
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Institution 


Blue  Mountain... 
Oiitral  Oregon.. 

(  latsop 

Lane 

(irecon  City 

rorliaiid.- 

.«iilfni 

Sou  ih  western 

Treasure  Valley. 
l:i:pqua- 

State  totals 


Total  operating 
costs 


(638,060.04 
680,666.00 
4e4,E«e.07 

1,080,16140 
46,707.43 

1,  67^  066l  00 
466,066.00 
643,660.00 
665,820.61 
238,220.80 


6,368.626.36 


State  tands 


Amount 


$248,408.70 
268^424.00 
103,084.00 
6e<V016.S0 


1,022,333.48 
282,831.00 
284,043.00 
800,864.80 
113,676.00 


3,237,661.08 


Ferosnt 


46.1 
46.2 
42.7 
62.0 


61.0 
66.4 

41.0 
46.6 
47.7 


60. 0 


Federal  funds 


Amount 


$47,204.00 
44, 817.  41 
72,  270. 18 

123,  402.  01 
24,840.43 


17,  306.  57 
61, 180. 00 
37, 103.  86 
12.811.37 


Percent 


8.7 

7.6 

18.0 

11.8 

64.4 


3.7 
0.8 
6.5 
8.4 


440.044.73 


6.0 


Tuition  and  feee 


Amount 


$147, 
146, 
106, 
282. 
15, 
473, 
136, 
145, 
220, 


003.30 

6iaoo 

744.66 
167.97 
718.38 
200.00 
162.81 
667.00 
080.35 
538.60 


Percent 


27.2 
24.0 
23.0 
24.0 
34.4 
28.2 
20.2 
22.6 
33.1 
35.0 


Local  and  other 


Amoont 


$06,202.14 
131, 813.  80 

70,600.24 

118,  870. 12 

8,130.62 

180, 413.  62 

40,758.02 
172,780.00 

06.  617.  60 

28,208.03 


1,  728,  861.  66 


27.1 


061,258.88 


Percent 


18.0 
22.3 
17.6 
11.3 
11.2 
10.8 
10.7 
26.0 
118 
11.9 


15.1 


Table  10.— 

-Oregon  community  coUegea 

— Analyait  of  operating 

coat  reimbursable  programt 

1966- 

66  preaudii 

0) 

Institution 

(2) 
Administration 

(3) 
Instruction 

(4) 
Plant  operation 

(5) 
Plant  maintenance 

'(6) 
Student  servicee 

(7) 
Fixed  charges 

(8) 
Total 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount    Percent 

lilue  Mountain 

$37,607 
40,800 
51,200 

115,882 
3,616 
76,480 
38.020 
52.800 
43,812 
36,600 

7.0 
8.5 
11.3 
U.O 
7.0 
4.6 
8.2 
8.2 
6.6 
16.4 

$808,888 

428,016 
326,640 
714,063 
31,600 
1,887.270 
371.283 
472.461 
46a  024 
163.026 

73.0 
72.7 
7L6 
68.1 
68.0 
82.8 
70.7 
73,4 
60.2 
68.4 

$ae,221 
46,667 
80.377 
30,481 

2,864 
84,106 
23.800 
42.874 
34.688 

8,168 

4.0 
7.8 
6.7 
3.8 
6.3 
6.0 
6.1 
6.6 
6.2 
3.4 

$1, 870 
13,096 
18, 714 

4.493 

4.231 
30.801 

3,770 
17,800 
81,156 

2,770 

as 

2.2 

3.4 

.4 

0.3 
2.3 

.8 
Z7 
7.7 
L2 

$31,128 

3,003 

4,332 

22,121 

6.8 

.6 

LO 

2.1 

$43. 666           8. 1 

$538,970 

rfiitrai  Oregon... . 

49,063 
27,327 
153,235 
3,496 
70,291 
29,077 
47,986 
66,196 
26,160 

8.3 
6.0 
14.6 
7.6 
4.7 
6.2 
7.5 
0.8 

ia6 

889,666 

454,596 

Lane -....™ - 

OriHTon  City      .    .. . 

1,050,166 
45,707 

0,210 

.6 

1,  675, 056 

466,058 

SouthwftStem     .       

ia23i 

9,862 
2,611 

L6 
1.6 
LO 

643,660 

TrwLiure  \' alley           

666,627 

I  nip^iua                       ...... ._ 

238,220 

State  totals             

606,203 

7.0 

4,764,260 

74.7 

338,121 

6.3 

154.121  1         2.4 

02,397 

1.5 

623,516 

8.2 

6,368,627 

'  student  Services  Include  research,  public  Intormatlon,  and  student  transportation. 

Table  11. — Oregon  community  coUegea — Local  lax  levy,  1965-66 


Institution 

Assessed 
value 

Mills 

Tax 

Gen- 
eral 
fund 

C^l- 
outlay 

Avei^ 

total 
levy 

Institution 

Assessed 
value 

Mills 

Tax 

Gen- 
eral 
fund 

Capi- 
tal 
outlay 

Aver- 
age 
total 
levy 

Blue  Mountain: 
I'inatllla 

$08.  309.  OK-2           3. 1 
23.431,060           3.0 

$304,  758. 15 
7a  293. 15 

Mount  Hood: 
Mnltnomfth 

$160.  790,  595 

16, 995,  010 

1,336,281 

as 

.6 
.6 

$80,395,30 

la  197.01 

801.77 

Clackamas 

Hnnd  Rivflr 

Total 

121.740.132  1 

375,051.30 

2.10 

a  08 

3.08 

Total 

179, 121, 886 

91.394.06 

a  61 

0  51 

rciitral  Oregon: 

5,  047.  047 

2.  837.  065 

42,312.436 

30.  807,  688 

IS,  820.  140 

321,366 

3.8 
3.6 
3,2 
3.1 
3.4 
3.7 

19,178.00 

0,928.80 

136,  300. 80 

122,  762. 40 

63.968.48 

L  180. 02 

Southwestern: 

Coos         

82,  047, 135 
18,  707,  306 

5.0 
3.6 

484.078.10 
67, 346.  30 

Lake 

Douglas 

Total 

<'rook  .._ 

100,  754,  441 

SSL  424. 40 

2.20 

3.27 

5.47 

Wa-sco 

Treasure  Valley: 
Baker 

3,  Oil,  491 
41,  535,  005 

6.0 
6.1 

23. 468. 96 
253,363.48 

Total 

106,038.652    - 

40,  024.  720           4.  1 

352,436.50 
164.101.35 

3.04 
4.10 

.20 

3.24 
4.10 

Clatsop:  Clatsop 

Total 

5.  701.  090           3.  0 

17,  103.  27 

872,  467. 01 

455.01 

4  155.  TB 

48,  446,  496 
128,  567,  271 

276.  832.  43 

4.85 
.78 

L24 
L82 

6.00 

Umpqua:  Douglas 

2.6      334.274.00 

2.60 

Lane 

290.  822,  337 

162.505 

1  206  6»5 

3,0 
2.8 
3.2 

Douglas 

i 

Total 

297,984,617 

-  - . 

894,181.08 

Le32 

L368 

3.00 

! 

CHAPTH  V :    CAPITAL  COltSTmUCTION  DTntlNO  THK 
BIENNITTM 

Projected  FTE  enrollment  forma  the  basis 
for  the  long-range  building  plans,  long- 
range  program,  and  staS  plans  of  the  In- 
dividual colleges.  Each  long-range  plan  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  Stat«  Board  of 
Education  contains  an  enrollment  projection 
fo"-  the  Individual  Institution,  developed  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Naturally,  each  new  enrollment 
projection,  proceeding  from  the  most  recent 
actual  FTE  enrollment  figures,  will  outdate 
previous  projections.  Consequently,  the  long- 
range  plans  of  the  Individual  colleges,  de- 
veloped to  accommodate  projected  daytime 
fTE  enrollment,  must  continually  be  revised 
not  necessarily  In  substance  but  In  the  tim- 
ing of  the  various  building  phases  and  In  the 
program  and  staff  changes  that  are  sched- 
uled to  accompany  building  progress.  With 


these  cautions  in  mind,  a  summary  can  be 
given  of  the  existing  institutions'  present 
state  of  facility  development  and  plans  for 
the  immediate  future. 

Lcmg -range  building  plana  for  Oregon  com- 
munity coUegea 

Four  major  factors  are  involved  in  com- 
munity college  capital  construction  plan- 
ning: site.  Bite  improvement,  facilitlee,  and 
equipment.  A  satisfactory  building  program 
for  the  average  community  college  will  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  educational 
programs  offered.  Under  the  current  law,  the 
state  will  pay  86  percent  of  the  approved 
construction  coats  of  these  facilities,  includ- 
ing equipment,  and  the  college  district  will 
pay  S6  percent.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
tliat  due  to  space  and  dollar  limitations 
within  the  current  reimburaement  formula 
and  the  level  of  legislative  appropriations 
that  the  state's  share  of  actual  project  costs 


has  declined  to  37.6  p>ercent.  Shop  and  labo- 
ratory construction  and  equipment  repre- 
sent the  largest  expenditure  in  a  community 
college's  building  program;  academic  class- 
rooms are  the  least  expensive  to  construct 
and  equip.  A  student  center  is  an  important 
addition  to  a  campus,  but  such  a  facility 
must  be  financed  solely  by  the  college  dis- 
trict as  the  state  does  not  contribute  to  its 
construction  cost. 

The  student  capacity  of  a  community  col- 
lege building  Is  determined  by  the  nvimber 
of  FTE  students  enrolling  in  classes  held 
between  B:QO  a.m.  and  6:00  pjn.  It  had  been 
estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  FTE 
enrollment  in  lower  division  collegiate  and 
vocational  preparatory  programs  would  be 
in  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes.  The 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  FTE  students 
would  attend  between  the  hours  from  8:00 
ajn.  to  6:00  p.m.  and  would  therefore  deter- 
mine  the   number   of   student   and   teacher 
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•tetlona  for  which  buildings  muat  be  pro- 
Tldad.  It  haa  not  been  intended  that  the 
•tat*  would  participate  in  providing  faclll- 
tlM  ftor  the  evening  Indlvtctual  student  en- 
roDment  in  evening  courses  may  actually  be 
iKT^n  than  daytime  enroliment.  but  other 
fadlltiaa  in  tb«  cooua unity  are  usually  avail- 
able. IX  neaded.  to  acccimmodale  evening 
elaaaes.  The  number  or  student  stations  re- 
quired by  the  projected  enrollment  la  based 
an  utlllzaUon  standards  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  KducaUon.  Studlee  have  In- 
<tlcat«d  that  these  standards  are  compara- 
tively higher  than  most  po«t-hlgh  school 
education.  The  State  Board  considers  this 
desirable. 

The  state  has  not  participated  In  reim- 
bursement for  community  college  building 
programs  beyond  certain  limitations — floor 
space  at  the  rate  of  1 15  square  feet  for  each 
ris  day  student  and  a  (15  maximum  coet 
per  square  foot  of  floor  space. 

Due  to  the  declining  amount  of  state  par- 
ticipation In  coQctructlon  of  community  col- 
lege laclllUea,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
requested  a  review  of  the  program  during 
1905-66.  A  study  w;i3  conducted  within  the 
state  and  In  other  states  In  which  the  com- 
mtuUty  colleges  were  providing  occupational 
education.  Based  upon  these  studies,  revised 
poUc7,  which  will  become  effective  July  1. 
1M7.  was  approved  by  the  State  Board  April 
6.  1M6.  Data  ascertained  In  the  studies  was 
that  the  headcount  enrollment  In  evening 
programs  waa  high,  but  an  average  of  only 
173  percent  of  the  rTE  were  attending  com- 
munity coUegea  in  evening  hours  This  svate- 
wlde  average  varies  within  the  Institutions 
from  8  percent  to  28  percent  of  the  PTE 
attending  at  night  Urban  institutions  have 
higher  percentages  of  students  attending  In 
the  evening  as  compared  to  institutions  m 
less  densely  populated  areas.  The  ability  to 
offer  a  higher  percentage  of  evening  pro- 
grams wUl  continue  to  be  more  feasible  la 
the  more  densely  population  locations 

Within  the  1968  policy  revision,  the  f  .llow- 
tng  factors   were   incorporated: 

Bona    tor   app'cpriation    requests 

Tot  the  first  2.000  PTE  students  sufflclent 
rtaources  for  140  square  feet  of  gross  facility 
space  per  PTE  Por  each  PTE  student  there- 
after. 100  square  feet  at  space  shall  be  the 
maximum  extent  of  state  participation  In 
determining  appropriation  requests,  the  cur- 
rent construction  cost  for  the  above  space 
allowance  shall  be  determined  each  two 
years.  To  the  amount  thus  obtained,  a  per- 
centage of  construction  coet  shall  be  added 
for  the  purposes  of  architectural  planning. 
Initial  equipment,  and  on-site  devek^pmeut 
eoets. 

Por  the  1967  «9  blennlum.  the  state  con- 
struction support  level  shall  be  based  upon 
an  average  coet  of  $IB  50  per  square  fcxit  plus 
3a  percent  i«  percent  planning  fees.  6  per- 
cent on-site  development  fees,  and  20  per- 
cent equipment  costs  j .  This  amounts  to  a 
groes  of  $3.420  per  FTE  student  for  the  first 
2.000  PTE  and  $2  450  per  PTE  beyond  the 
first  ajXX)  PTE.  The  65  percent  state  share 
Of  the  gross  will  not  exceed  •ajOO  for  the 
Orst  2ja00  PTE  or  $1,590  after  the  Institution 
Is  building  for  the  2,001  student 

InttitMtUmal  etigibtlitif  for  State  /uiult 
The  tHBtrlcfs  eligibility  for  state  funds 
■hall  be  baaed  upon  needs  for  full-tlme- 
equlvalent.  PTE.  resident  district  student 
enrollment  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  biennial  period  following  the  bien- 
nial period  In  which  construction  Is  planned. 
"nils  procedure  shall  be  used  until  such  time 
•a  facilities  have  been  eocstrueted  for  dS 
percent  of  the  resident  district  student  PTK 
potential,  as  projected  by  the  State  Board, 
for  the  tenth  year  following  ofllclal  accept- 
ance of  the  Institution  as  a  oommunlty 
college. 

After  facilities  have  been  constructed  for 
snch  number  of  students,  further  ellgibUlty 


for  construction  funds  shall  be  based  upon 
building  project  plans  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  prior  to  the  deadline  for  request- 
ing biennial  approprlatJons  The  approval 
procedure  shall  Include  a  utilization  study 
of  existing  facilities.  Including  a  study  of 
the  day-nl^ht  FTE  student  raiio  A  need  for 
additional  facilities  shall  t>e  considered  Jus- 
tltted  when  the  study  indicates  that  present 
utilization  and  projected  utlUr.aUon.  Includ- 
ing anticipated  ijtudent  needs  after  com- 
pletion of  the  project,  Is  consistent  with 
Stale  Board  standards  for  teaching  station 
and  student  station  utilization 

Central  Oregon  Comnaunlty  College.  Clat- 
sop Community  Oollege.  Southwestern  Ore- 
gon Cununumty  C-<...llege.  and  Salem  Tech- 
nical V;KCatlonal  Community  College 
received  ailocaUons  for  Initial  construction 
prjjects  according  to  the  1961  law,  In  which 
the  state  s  share  of  building  projects  was  75 
percent  '>f  approved  construction  costs,  fees, 
and  built-in  equipment,  exclusive  of  the  coat 
of  the  site  All  of  these  InstltutUins.  except- 
ing Cliitsop  have  completed  first  and  second 
ph.'^ses    of    their    building    programs 

A  1363  amendment  changed  the  formula 
for  state  aid  for  conununlty  c«jllege  building 
projects.  State  funds  allocated  for  these 
projects  In  the  1963-65  blennlum  account 
f  jr  65  percent  of  the  approved  cost  of  a 
bu:ldln.(  project.  Including  equipment. 
E.ii-h  education  district  must  finance  its 
share  of  the  building  prr-Ject  .-ind  the  entire 
Coet    of    the   site 

Currrnt   capital  co'i '."Lcfu'i 

Blue  Mountain  Community  College  st,%.'te<l 
on  Phase  II  vticatlonal-technlcal  building  in 
February  1966  On  this  project  planning  and 
construction  fees  were  anticipated  U)  be 
$543  756  Occupancy  of  part  of  the  shop  In 
this  second  project  Is  anticipated  commenc- 
ing fall   qu.trter    1966 

At  Central  Ores-.n  Community  C<jllege.  a 
student  center  was  completed  .September 
1965  with  a  pr  Ject  cost  of  $281  194  It  Wiis 
constructed  entirely  with  local  funds  f.'om 
revenue  obtained  through  a  l')cal  bond  Issue. 
At  the  Conclusion  of  this  phase,  the  college 
should  be  able  to  jfter  a  full-time  day  pro- 
gram in  liberal  arts  ,inU  sciences  on  the  per- 
manent campus  Further  additional  facilities 
planned  Include  a  cultur.il  center  f'lr  art, 
music,  and  drama:  a  science  facility:  a  tech- 
nical center:  a  physical  education  building; 
and  a  maintenance  and  utility  building 

Clatsop  Community  College  began  a  sec- 
ond building  project  to  complete  rem<xlel- 
Ing  of  the  two  existing  former  h:»{h  school 
buildings  State  funds  of  $169  434  were  ap- 
proved January  27  1966  A  rem<K:ieUng  proj- 
ect cost  of  $630,490  was  obtained  In  a  bid  ap- 
proved June  1  1966  In  addition  an  engi- 
neering technology  building  with  a  project 
cost  of  $296,537  was  undertaken  simultane- 
ously financed  entirely  by  the  local  commu- 
nity from  the  proceeds  of  a  $700,000  bond 
Issue  A  third  project  untlclp,ited  In  the  fu- 
ture would  add  a  library  annex  The  com- 
pletely remodeled  existing  facilities  Includes 
ne<;e««ary  classroom  laboratory,  adminis- 
tration. multlpurp<«e  area,  temporary  li- 
brary, student  center,  bookstore,  and  part 
of  physical  education  space 

During  1966-66,  Lane  Community  College 
submitted  a  long-range  plan  li>r  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  campus  on  a  146-acre  site 
southeast  of  Eugene,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  njidthe 
Emergency  Board  The  plan  provided  for 
development  of  detail  specifications  for 
Initial  construction  beginning  la  1966-67 
in  order  to  abandon  leased  facilities  by 
September  1968. 

Portland  Community  College  started  first 
permanent  development  June  23.  1066.  when 
a  bid  Ln  the  amount  of  $3J0e.314  was  ap- 
proved for  construction  of  vocatlonal-tech- 
.1.  social  sciences,  and  a  beating-maUi- 


tenance  plant  building  suflQclent  for  the 
whole  campus  Included  waa  178,510  square 
feet  of  plant  Portland  plans  to  let  the  con- 
struction contract  for  the  second  part  of 
Phase  I  during  1966-67.  The  project  was 
sufficiently  large  that  It  was  impossible  to 
complete  architectural  planning  jqj.  ^^ 
simultaneously,  A  separate  amount  of  $300,- 

000  has  been  set  aside  for  architectural  fees 
for  Phase  I  A  and  Phase  IB.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  $3,691,686  will  be 
required    for   I   B    Por   the   completed   Phase 

1  project  as  a  whole  the  estimated  cost  u 
$7  300.000.  State  funds  In  the  amount  of 
$3,058,900  were  allocated  for  Phase  I-A  and 
Phase  IB  construction.  In  addition.  $500- 
coo  in  federal  vocation  1  education  funds 
were  allocated  to  the  project  by  the  State 
Board  January  27,  1966  Local  funds  and  two 
Higher  Education  Facility  Act  grants  are 
anticipated  to  complete  the  project  Student 
stations  for  2  353  FTE  were  provided  for  m 
the  state  fund  allocation. 

At  Salem  Technical  Vocational  Commu- 
nity College  a  Phase  II  project  added  cl.iss- 
rooms  and  labonit<:)rles  to  Phiise  I  facillt;es 
It  was  accepted  April  1966  at  a  total  cost  cf 
$349,756  This  Included  construction  $264- 
852,  architect  $15,891;  site  development 
$12,113;  and  equipment  amounting  to  $56.- 
wOO.  State  funds  of  $90,937,  federal  voca- 
tional funds  of  $145,959,  and  local  funds 
amounting   to   $112,860   were  required 

Southwestern  Oregon  Community  College 
completed  Phase  II  construction  October 
1965  Facilities  were  an  administration  build- 
ing, which  Included  a  temporary  Ubrarv,  a 
science  laboratory  building;  and  a  cli\s.sr  .  ni 
building  The  total  project  cost  was  $796  690 
This  amount  Included  :  construction  $509  724 
architect  fees  $42  109.  equipment  $51,392.  uiid 
site  development  In  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$103  464,  State  participation  amounted  to 
$365071.  local  funds  $164331.  and  a  grant 
of  $267,300  thn>ugh  the  Higher  Education  F.i- 
clllty  Act  were  used  to  complete  the  touil 
On  October  26.  1965,  the  State  Board  ap- 
proved an  allocation  of  $209,519  75  to  be  used 
t<jward  Phase  III  construction  of  a  library 
and  a  physical  education  building,  A  total 
project  cost  of  $924,320  was  anticipated  for 
these  two  buildings,  the  balance  was  antici- 
pated from  federal  funds  and  federal  gr.^nt 
under  the  Higher  Education  Facility  Act. 

Treasure  Valley  Community  College  re- 
ceived as  a  gift  from  the  city  of  Ontario  .in 
89-acre  former  municipal  golf  course  In  the 
southwest  section  of  the  city.  The  site  in- 
cluded a  club  house  which  was  first  u.sed  .13 
a  library  and  later  for  music.  Phase  I  con- 
struction began  April  20,  1965,  on  a  com- 
posite building  which  contains  clas.srin'.'n.s. 
administration,  science  laboratories,  and  a 
vocational-technical  building  containing 
large  shops  Total  project  costs  of  Phase  I 
were  $676  921  Federal  funds  were  obtained  in 
the  amount  of  $168,560  under  the  Vocation, il 
Education  Act  and  $88,896  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facility  Act  State  funds  required 
were  $m,S3V  and  local  resources  amounting 
to  $197,526  completed  the  balance  Although 
not  completely  finished,  classes  began  In  Ui:s 
facility  fall  quarter  1965,  Due  to  a  rapid 
growth  In  the  number  of  students,  two  other 
projects  were  begun  In  1966^<66  although  they 
had  not  originally  been  anticipated.  The  first 
was  constructed  on  the  campus  site  by  pri- 
vate money  and  leased  to  the  college  It  cost 
$134,000  and  contained  class  and  shop  spaces 
This  facility  was  occupied  spring  quarter 
1066.  The  second  became  possible  because  the 
college  received  a  bequest  of  $220,000  from  the 
estate  of  a  local  physician  which,  combined 
with  a  limited  amount  of  state  funds 
($63,871  84),  a  Higher  Education  Facility  Act 
grant  of  $124,243.  and  $94,015  In  local  funds, 
enabled  the  college  to  contract  for  a  $502,130 
facility  containing  classrooms,  vocational 
laboratories  and  a  temporary  library.  It  was 
Incomplete  as  of  June  30.  1066. 

Umpqua  Community  College  was  formed 
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In  March  1964.  Por  the  first  year  classes  were 
held  In  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  In  the 
Roseburg  High  School.  During  106fi-60  addi- 
tional facilities  were  leased  to  add  a  day 
program  as  well  as  the  evening  program.  A 
donated  site  containing  98  acres,  five  miles 
north  of  Roseburg,  has  been  selected  for 
permanent  campus  development.  In  Decem- 
ber 1965,  a  long-range  plan  waa  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Bmer- 
gency  Board.  It  proposes  campus  development 
in  four  stages.  Phase  I.  1065-67,  contains  a 
classroom  building,  a  science-laboratory 
building,  the  permanent  library  building. 
and  the  administration  building.  A  bid  for 


these  four  fliBt-pbaee  buildings  was  approved 
Jime  87,  1966,  In  the  amount  of  $1,203,637. 
Phase  n  construction,  1967-69.  plans  are  for 
a  Tocatlonal-technlcal  building.  In  Phase  m, 
1969-71,  a  student  union,  to  be  built  with 
local  funds,  an  auditorium  and  a  fine  arts 
building  are  planned.  The  fourth  and  final 
phase  is  to  eoataln  a  second  classroom-lab- 
oratory btdimng  and  faciUtles  for  physical 
education. 

The  Mt.  Hood  and  the  Clackamas  Ck>mmu- 
nlty  CoUegea  were  formed  in  1065-66  but  had 
not  bad  sufflclent  time  to  prepare  long-range 
plans  for  the  development  of  permanent 
facilities. 


Biennial  fiiumcing 
For  tlie  1965-67  ht»nninTin  $4,SOO/X>0  for 
state  share  of  community  college  faculty  con- 
struction was  appropriated  from  the  general 
fund.  This  amount  was  insufflclent  to  provide 
for  aU  needs  for  anticipated  F7B  students. 
The  Ways  and  Ueana  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature Indicated  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation a  desire  to  allocate  in  full  to  Institu- 
tions In  accordance  with  student  eligibility 
rather  than  to  prorate  funds  to  all  Institu- 
tions which  had  been  the  pattern  of  the 
previous  biennium.  During  1965-66,  encum- 
brance of  these  funds  was  made  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 


Institution 


BtaU  appropriation. 

1.  Balem 

2.  Ulue  Mountain... 

3.  Portland 

4.  Traasurt  Valley.. 

5.  Southwestern 

B,  Hlue  Mountain... 

7.  Urapqua 

8.  Clatsop 

8.  CentrsI  Oregon.. 


Date 


196&-67 
June     1, 1»«S 
Aug      4, 1965 
Oct.    26.1968 
...do 


do. 

I>ec.     9, 1965 
Jan.    27.1966 

...do.. 

May   20,1966 


Encumbered 


$17,  657,  00 

28,640.08 

,  989,  670.  00 

63, 871.  84 

139,994  00 

264.201.92 

529,  loaoo 

169,  434.  00 
14B.333.00 


Balance 


H 
4. 
4, 

1, 
1, 
1, 


5oo,ooaao 

482,  343.  00 
4S3.  702. 92 
464,  032.  92 
400. 161.  08 
280. 167.  08 
906.  966.  1« 
46^865.  10 
297,431.18 
148,  one.  16 


(Remaining  Unsatisfied  Eligibility  After 
Above  Action;) 

1.  Blue    Mountain 

2.  Central   Oregon 

3.  Clatsop 

4.  Lane   $1,300,000.00 

5.  Portland 

6    Balem   - 474,773.00 

7.  Southwestern 

8.  Treasure  Valley 175,689.16 

9.  Umpqua 

10.  Mount  Hood 603,100.00 

Total 2,463,662.16 

Federal  funds  available  for  Oregon  Com- 
munity college  construction  in  1966-66  were 
$600,000  from  the  VocaUonal  Bducation  Act 
of  1963  and  $1,157,623  authorized  under  the 
Higher  EducaUon  FaclUty  Act  of  1966.  In- 
stitutional grants  were: 

1.  Southwestern  Oregon  Commu- 

nity  College $363,380 

2.  Treasure      Valley      Community 

College   124,343 

3.  Portland  Community  College..  1.157.000 

Projects  completed  1995-Se 
The  following  community  college  physical 
plant  construction  projects  were  begun  prior 
to  July  1.  1965.  but  were  completed  prior  to 
June  SO.  1966: 


InstltQtIon 

Type  building 

ProiM^tcast 

Bhie  Moontaln 

Composite 

$894,789 
281  194 

Central  OregcD 

Student  center 

Salem 

349,756 
796  690 

Sou  tb  western 

Administration,  science  classroom... 

Treasurs  Valley 

Vocational-technical,  admlnistTattan,  elnsroom 
Vocational-technical,  lease  building 

676, 921 
'  134  000 

Total 

3, 123,  350 

'  Does  not  include  equipment. 

Projects  started  1965-66 

These  community  college  facilities  were  started  during  1965-66,  but  were  stlU  under  con- 
struction as  of  June  30, 1966 : 


InsUtution 

Type  building 

Estfansted 
project  cost 

Bhie  Mountain „ 

Central  Orsffon. 

Vocational-technical 

Library 

1  Remodel  2  buildings I.I 

IKnginaering-tochnlcal 

'  »13,  756 

641,309 
1  630,490 

Clatsop 

■  296,537 

(Shops 

Portlsnd 

»  3,  4fi8,  314 

(Plant  and  maintenance 

South  vettern _ 

(Library „    

i  Physical  education 

Classroom 

'924,320 

Treasure  Valley 

Vocationai  laboratory 

502,130 

Temporary  library „.l '. 

Administration . 

Library 

Classroom 

iBclence  laboratory 

Total 

S,  009. 863 

Amount  eonstmction  bid  and  architect  fee  only. 
•Includes  half  CnsO.000)  of  phase  I-A  and  I-B  architect  toe  in  addition  to  bid  amount  of  $3^08,314. 
•  Amount  oonstraction  bid  only. 

Tabls  12. — Oref/on  community  colleges,  completed  construction,  1961-66 


Institution 

Year 
eom- 
pletMl 

Nambar 

of 
bnUdinfs 

ConstTuo- 
tton 
cost 

Other  cost 

Tots!  cost 

State  funds 

Local  fimds 

Other  funds 

Hlii«  Mountain 

i9flfi-a$ 

1963-64 
1964-66 
1900-6$ 
1963-63 
1963-64 

tiMt-ee 
ig$3-s« 
ig«s-«a 
i9«6-ae 

196fr-«6 

1 
4 
1 
I 
2 
2 

C) 

2 
3 
2 

1 

$$82,635 
301,000 
171,920 
346.831 
229,471 
282.096 
364,852 

813.  eo« 

699,724 
B7i202 
12^300 

$232,154 

69,649 

85, 245 

34,363 

214. 017 

56.772 

84,904 

237.800 

196,966 

102,719 

8.700 

$894,789 
370,  649 
257,165 
281,194 
448,488 
339,770 
349,756 
551,406 
796,690 
676,921 

U4,aeo 

$829,898 
225,000 
99.907 

$348,157 
146,  «49 
88.022 
281,194 
263,488 
114,770 
112.960 
838,406 
1M,31S 
197.53$ 

$215,734 

(  i'iiIthI  ()ri>«iJii 

(  Istsop 

88,236 

175.000 
225,000 
90,987 
328,000 
36^071 
221,939 

'•-liflU 

Hoiithwestsm 

' 145,959 

Trca-sure  Valley  (leasa-porohsss  buDdkic) 

387,300 
357,456 
184,900 

Total 

S.  77?,  889 

l,32^289 

6,096,828 

1,957,752 

^029, 391 

l.Uiek$85 

PercsntsfS—. . 

74.0 

26.0 

lOaOl                  88.4 

88L8 

81.8 

'  Addition 
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SEWATE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MTTTEE  REPORT— THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President, 
lAst  week  at  the  direction  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senatorial  Policy  Committee,  the 
staff  of  that  committee  concluded  a  rath- 
er extensive  effort  on  the  compilation  of 
m  study  entitled   "The  War  In  Vietnam." 

This  report  Is  not  Intended  as  a  politi- 
cal party  position  or  political  party  state- 
ment. It  is  Intended  as  an  objective  study 
of  a  part  of  the  historic  background  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

The  report  has  received  a  substantial 
amount  of  Interpretation,  some  misinter- 
pretation, and  some  accurate  Interpreta- 
tion, but  It  nevertheless  has  received  a 
substantial  volume  of  comment  and 
criticism. 

In  order  to  make  the  report  available 
to  as  large  a  number  of  people  as  pos- 
sible, since  we  have  had  thousands  of 
requests  for  thLs  document — and  we  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  have  It 
printed — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  large  type  at  this  point 
in  the  RzcoRD  as  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

THE    WAJI    IN    VVCTSAU 

INTUODCC-nON 

DIMENSIONS  or  THE  W/UI 

As  of  April  1967.  the  war  to  contain 
Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam  has 
assumed  for  the  United  States  these  un- 
usual dimensions: 

It  means  a  conflict  that  has  escalated 
from  a  small  force  of  600  American 
technicians  to  over  a  half-million  flght- 
Ing  men. 

It  means  over  8.000  men  killed. 

It  means  over  50.000  wounded 

It  means  greatly  Increased  American 
conscription  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of 
the  Western  world  has  done  away  with 
its  draft. 

It  means  our  longest  war  since  the 
American  Revolution — six  years — a 
weary  nightmare  and  yet  the  men  who 
flCht  are  fighting  with  extraordinary 
bravery  amd  skUl 

It  means  not  knowing  at  any  given 
moment  precisely  who  the  enemy  is. 

It  means  a  war  which  Is  not  simply 
fought  over  this  tiny  land  of  Vietnam; 
for  this  war,  unlike  all  others  In  Ameri- 
can history,  is  more  and  more  Justified 
as  much  on  geopolitical  grounds  as  on 
the  defense  of  one  small  government. 

It  means  our  relative  Isolation  as  the 
world's  policeman,  for  here  we  have  no 
Grand  Alliance  as  in  World  War  n,  no 
United  Nations  Combined  Forces  as  In 
Korea.  In  addition  to  South  Vietnam- 
ese troops,  four  Pacific  nations  have  pro- 
vided some  fighting  help — with  our  fi- 
nancial assistance 

It  means  fighting  a  people  who  claim 
this  is  a  civU  war,  and  who  In  turn  are 
spurred  on  by  two  giant  powers  quarrel- 
ing openly  with  each  other. 

It  means  that  while  we  have  com- 
mitted 600,000  men  to  batUe  commu- 
nion, neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  Red 
China — the  great  Communist  powers — 
baa  found  It  necessary  to  commit  troops. 
It  means  the  most  frustrating  sort  of 
war,  with  no  front  lines,  which  breaks 
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out  here  and  there,  even  across  national 
borders  In  Laos  and  Cambodia,  neither 
of  which  Is  Involved. 

It  means  spending  over  $300,000  to  kill 
each  enemy  soldier 

It  means  spending  $24  billion  a  year, 
with  another  Increase  In  taxes  threat- 
ened, a  further  drain  on  an  already  In- 
adequate gold  supply,  and  an  escalation 
of  Inflation. 

It  means  enormous  discretionary  pow- 
ers assumed  by  the  President,  with  Con- 
gress asked  to  approve  his  actions  after 
the  fact 

It  mearvs  the  Nation  which  started  the 
war— France — and  lost  it.  now  has  be- 
come our  most  outspoken  critic  while 
profltmg  heavily  from  the  war. 

It  means  a  war  where.  In  the  eyes  of 
many  Asiatics,  we  are  fighting  against 
Indigenous  Asiatic  nationalism,  much  as 
Prance  did  in  the  past. 

It  means  the  first  war  in  our  history 
fought  not  only  on  the  battlefield  but 
brought  into  the  American  Uvingroom. 
every  day,  through  the  raw  emotional- 
ism of  today  s  mass  communications. 

It  means  a  war  in  which  religious  con- 
troversy between  Catholic  minority  and 
Buddhist  majority  has  come  dangerous- 
ly close  to  causing  collapse  of  the  suc- 
cessive governments  of  South  Vietnam. 

Here  at  home  this  confusion,  this 
frustration,  has  raised  challenges  with- 
in Congress,  within  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, within  the  press,  within  the 
military  itself— and  all  to  a  degree  not 
experienced  in  the  United  States  since 
the  Civil  War.  Conscientious  objectors 
today  outnumber  their  Korean  counter- 
parts 4  to  1 

PART      I 

Vietnam  is  a  2.000  year  old  country 
which,  because  of  its  exposed  position, 
has  been  uivaded  by  the  Mongols,  the 
Chinese,  the  Siamese,  the  French,  the 
Japanese  One  of  the  few  things  uniting 
the  30  million  Vietnamese  is  a  strong, 
common  tradition  of  fighting  outsiders. 

The  longest,  most  recent,  most  op- 
pressive occupation — from  the  Vietnam- 
ese viewpoint— Is  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  most  Vietnamese  That  occupation  was 
by  FYance;  a  white,  western,  capitalist. 
Christian  power  America,  no  matter 
how  pure  Its  motives,  cannot  overcome 
the  weight  of  history  insofar  as  the  Viet- 
namese look  at  it  In  short,  their  memory 
of  history  is  what  we  must  learn  to  deal 
with,  not  our  concept  of  it. 

THE     CEt'CIAL     ERA 

The  most  crucial  moments  in  Viet- 
nam s  recent  history  came  at  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  and  are  among  the 
least  remembered  The  critical  events  of 
this  era— the  genesis  of  todays  con- 
fiict — bear  recounting  in  the  strictest 
historical  terms,  complicated  though 
they  may  be 

For  nearly  two  decades  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Vietname.se.  directed  in  large 
measure  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  an  exiled 
Communist  from  Annam,  had  carried 
on  an  underground  struggle  for  Inde- 
dependence  from  France 

Ho  Chl  Minh  became  the  principal  ral- 
lying agent  for  underground  factions 
when  the  Japanese  conquered  Indochina 
during  World  War  II. 

The  World  War  II  pattern  of  Axis  con- 


quest, that  of  setting  up  local,  native 
puppet  regimes — Quisling  in  Norway,  La- 
val In  France — was  broken  In  Indochina. 
The  Japanese  found  a  tractable  colonial 
bureaucracy  running  the  country,  that  of 
the  Vichy  French;  they  took  advantage 
of  It,  and  for  a  time  allowed  the  French 
to  continue  doing  business  at  the  same 
stand,  but  with  new  directors.  Not  all  the 
French  In  Indochina  were  so  ready  to 
cooperate  Many  were  secretly  allied  with 
the  Free  French  under  De  Gaulle. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Nationalist 
China  openly  recognized  Ho  as  leader  of 
the  free  Indochina  movement  during 
World  War  n.  We  supplied  Ho's  forces, 
the  Vletmlnh.  with  arms  and  advisors 

Because  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  outspoken  United  States  stance  in 
opposition  to  colonialism,  the  Vletmlnh 
and  all  Vietnamese  had  reason  to  expect 
US  support  for  their  claim  to  Independ- 
ence following  World  War  H.  They  had, 
after  all,  fought  on  our  side — against 
iKJth  Japan  and  Vichy  France. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  alarmed 
by  the  growing  strength  of  the  Independ- 
ence movement,  Japan  set  up  a  puppet 
Vietnam  government  under  the  Em- 
peror of  Annam,  Bao  Dal. 

AITEEMATH    OF    POTSDAM 

The  Potsdam  Agreement  provided  that 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  were  to  dis- 
arm and  intern  Japanese  forces  north  of 
the  16th  parallel.  British  troops  were  to 
perform  the  same  task  In  the  south. 

On  September  2,  1945 — following  the 
Japanese  collapse— Ho  Chl  Mlnh  pro- 
claimed from  Hanoi  the  Independence  of 
all  Vietnam  Bao  Dai  resigned,  offered  to 
serve  the  new  government  of  Independ- 
ent Vietnam,  and  was  appointed  as  an 
advisor 

British  occupation  forces,  under  MaJ 
Gen.  Douglas  Gracey.  put  their  own 
Interpretation  on  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment and  proceeded  first  to  rearm,  and 
then  to  use  defeated  Japanese  troops  to 
throw  representatives  of  the  newly  pro- 
claimed Independent  Vietnam  govern- 
ment out  of  Saigon. 

The  consequences  of  this  decision  are 
with  us  today. 

Thereafter,  the  British  rearmed  ap- 
proximately 5.000  French  troops  interned 
in  Saigon.  On  September  23,  1945.  the 
British  allowed  the  French  coup  d'etat, 
returning  southern  Vietnam  to  Its  co- 
lonial position  under  Paris  rule. 

British  and  Japanese  troops  supported 
the  French  in  battle  aRainst  Vietnamese 
units  until  enough  French  reinforce- 
ments—50.000  of  them— arrived  by  De- 
cember of  1945  to  reestablish  total 
French  domination  In  the  south. 

Commenting  on  the  use  of  Japanese 
soldiers  to  reestablish  European  colonial- 
ism. Gen  Douglas  A  MacArthur  Is  re- 
ported to  have  said : 

■  If  there  is  anything  that  makes  my 
blood  boil,  it  is  to  see  our  Allies  In  Indo- 
china and  Java  deploying  Japanese 
troops  to  reconquer  the  little  people  we 
promised  to  liberate.  It  Is  the  most 
Ignoble  kind  of  betrayal." 

AN     e-TEAR    COLONIAL    WAR 

Thereafter  began  an  8-year  colonial 
war  which  did  not  then  attract  general 
attention  In  the  United  States.  We  were 
deeply  Involved  elsewhere. 
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We  were.  In  1949,  attemi>tlng  unsuc- 
cessfully to  establish  a  modua  vlveiidl 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Cdd  Wu- had 
begun. 

In  1947.  through  the  Ifarshafl  Plan,  we 
were  trying  to  rebuild  a  shattered  Eu- 
rope. This  same  year  we  had  to  more 
with  arms  and  men  to  yet  anoUier  C(M 
War  frontier,  the  Greek  and  Anatolian 
Peninsulas. 

In  1948,  one  more  Iron  Curta&i  rang 
down — this  time  over  Czechoslovakia — 
necessltattng  the  estal^lahment  of  NATO 
to  defend  the  rest  of  free  Europe  from 
Communist  aggression.  A  few  months 
later  we  were  In  the  grim  struggle  to  save 
West  Berlin — and  West  Germany — by 
means  of  the  Berlin  airlift. 

As  for  Asia,  our  attention  was  riveted 
on  the  war  between  Chinese  Nationalists 
and  Chinese  Commtmlsts  for  control  of 
mainland  China.  In  terms  of  stakes  in 
the  Cold  War,  our  commitments  were 
elsewhere  than  Indochina.  While  we  oc- 
casionally urged  Prance  to  grant  inde- 
pendence to  these  peoples — as  we  our- 
selves had  already  done  for  the  Philip- 
pines—our  prime  concern  was  to  secure 
French  cooi>eration  In  forming  NATO. 
Since  France  was  absolutely  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Al- 
liance and  was  a  permanent  member  of 
the  U.N.,  we  found  it  Inappropriate  to 
nudge  Prance  on  the  matter  of  colonial- 
ism In  quite  the  same  fashion  as  we  did 
with  the  Netherlands  In  Java. 

In  1949,  the  Communists  had  con- 
quered mainland  China,  igniting  a 
stormy  debate  within  the  United  States. 
It  was  obvious  that  a  nation  of  3.7  mil- 
lion square  miles,  bursting  with  half  a 
billion  people,  under  aggressive  Com- 
munist leadership,  had  to  be  contained. 
This  containment  of  Chinese  expansion 
was  to  become  the  key  aspect  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Asia  policy. 

France  argued  that  while  Ho  Chi  Minh 
was  admittedly  the  leader  of  Vietnamese 
nationalism,  he  was  also  a  Communist. 
He  was  beginning  to  receive  aid  from 
Communist  China.  Therefore,  the  French 
were  able  to  convince  us  that  contain- 
ment of  China  meant  support  of  French 
colonialism  in  Vietnam. 

VIETNAM     194*:     rBANCE    alCOGNISEB 
HO    CHI    MINH 

De«)ite  the  "ignoble  betrayal"  referred 
to  by  General  MacArthur,  Ho  Chl  Minh 
found  It  convenient  to  negotiate  with 
French  representative  Jean  Sainteny.  As 
a  result  of  the  agreement  entered  into,  in 
March  1946.  France  recognised  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  as  a  "Free  State" 
within  the  French  Union,  under  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh,  with  its  capital  at  Hanoi. 

In  return.  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  agreed  to  the 
stationing  of  French  troops  in  the  north 
with  the  understanding  they  would  be 
withdrawn  by  1951.  The  French  agreed 
to  permit  a  referendum  as  to  whether  all 
of  Vietnam  would  become  a  unified,  inde- 
pendent state  within  the  French  Union. 

France  abided  by  neither  promise. 

Troops  were  not  withdrawn,  nor  were 
elections  held.  Instead,  France  took  a 
step  which  was  to  Insure  20  yeats  of  con- 
flict— conflict  which  continues  to  this 
day. 

On  Jtme  1,  1946,  Admiral  O.  Thierry 
DArgerUleu,  the  new  French  High  Com- 


mlsBfoner  In  Itado^ilBa.  established  and 
tvoognlaed  a  poppet  govemment  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Tlw  metnamen  desire  for  Independ- 
enee  was  frustrated  a  second  time.  Sub- 
sequent negotiations  proved  fruitless.  So 
Intense  by  now  was  the  Vietnamese 
hatred  for  France  that  Ho  Chl  Minh, 
a  Communist,  was  able  to  crystallize 
these  emotions  into  a  wOllngness  by 
many  Vietnamese — whether  Commimlst 
or  not — to  fight  against  the  French  occu- 
pation forces  for  8  years,  eventually  to 
win. 

Gradually,  Ho  Chl  Mlnh's  forces  won 
control  of  most  of  Vietnam.  French 
power  shrunk  to  control  of  forts  and  the 
few  large  dtles.  To  bolster  their  collaps- 
ing govemment  in  Vietnam,  France  ap- 
pealed to  the  one-time  Japanese  puppet 
Bao  Dai  to  again  become  head  of  state. 
Negotiations  were  begun  with  Bao  Dai 
in  1948,  finally  resulting  In  the  "Elysee 
Agreements."  As  ratified  by  the  French 
Parliament  in  January  1950,  the  Agree- 
meots — ^278  pages  of  tendentious  le- 
galisms— created  three  "autonomous" 
states,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam.  In 
these  states.  Prance  retained  control  of 
foreign  relations,  armed  forces,  and,  for 
an  practical  purposes,  finances. 

It  was  at  this  time,  in  January  of  1950. 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  sought  and  secured 
recognition  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
from  Commimlst  China. 

On  February  1, 1950,  Secretary  of  State 
Acfaeson  stated  that  Uie  recognition  by 
the  UJSjBJR.  and  Communist  China  of 
Ho  Chl  Mlnh's  govemment  "should  re- 
move any  Illusions  as  to  the  'Nationalist' 
nature  of  Ho  Chl  Mlnh's  alms  and  re- 
veals Ho  in  his  true  colors  as  the  mortal 
enemy  of  native  independence  In  Indo- 
china." 

On  February  7,  both  the  United  States 
and  Britain  recognized  the  Bao  Dal 
Govemment. 

In  May  of  1950,  Mr.  Acheson  announced 
the  U.S.  would  provide  aid  to  restore 
"security"  and  "develop  genuine  na- 
tionalism" in  Indochina. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
in  June  1950,  President  Tnunan  an- 
nounced the  "acceleration "  of  aid  to 
Indochina. 

It  was  argued  in  1950  the  decision  by 
President  Truman  to  assist  the  French  in 
Indochina  was  a  logical  extension  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine  which  evolved  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  1947.  Under  tliat  doc- 
trine the  United  States  had  sent  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  when  threatened  with 
Communist  aggression. 

lliere  were  some  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  Greek-Turkish  situation  and 
that  found  in  Vietnam  in  1950. 

Greece  was  an  independent  nation 
with  clearly  established  and  defined  bor- 
ders, and  an  internationally  recognized 
govemment  It  was  being  attacked  by 
Greek  Communists  who  were  based — 
and  financed — ^from  abroad.  There  was 
no  popular  internal  revolution  in 
process,  no  fight  by  the  Greek  people  for 
freedom  from  foreign  domination.  The 
Greek  govemment  requested  help.  First 
Britain,  then  the  UjS.  responded  with 
money,  arms,  and  advisors. 

Turkey  was  also  a  long-established 
nation  with  a  recognized  govemment 
whose  borders  were  threatened  by  the 


Soviet  Union.  TTie  govemment  regoested 
help  and  we  responded  with  money,  arms, 
and  training  advisors. 

Vietnam  was  an  altogether  different 
situation.  For  the  first  time,  we  were  of- 
ficially committing  American  arms, 
money,  military  advisors  to  a  colonial 
war  on  the  side  of  colonial  power. 

The  decision  by  President  Truman 
was  made  in  a  peculiarly  turbulent  po- 
litical climate.  The  fall  of  China  had  so 
charged  the  iwlltical  atmosphere  In 
Washington  that  the  French  appeal  for 
assistance  met  readily  receptive  ears.  The 
overt  attack  by  the  Communists  in 
Korea,  combined  with  the  Communist 
recognition  of  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  earlier  in 
the  year,  seemed  to  Justify  even  more  the 
position  adopted  by  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. 

In  August  of  1950,  the  first  American 
military  advisers  arrived  In  Vietnam — 
35  of  them. 

Prom  this  point,  an  opponents  of  the 
Bao  Dal  govemment  were  labeled  Com- 
munists by  the  French.  The  tragic,  im- 
intended  result  of  this  was,  as  President 
Elsenhower  noted  in  his  book,  "Mandate 
for  Change,  The  White  House  Years": 
"had  elections  been  held  as  of  the  time 
of  the  fighting,  i)osslbly  80  percent  of 
the  population  would  have  voted  for  the 
Communist  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  as  their  leader, 
rather  than  Chief  of  State,  Bao  Dal." 

THE    EZSENHOWZa    INHXBITANCX 

Aid  received  from  Communist  China 
beginning  in  1950  had  already  enabled 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  forces  to  capture  one  by 
one  the  entire  French  line  of  forts  along 
the  Chinese  border.  With  the  conclusion 
of  the  Korean  War,  Communist  China 
was  able  to  increase  its  aid  to  the  Vlet- 
mlnh. 

In  1953,  President  Eisenhower  took 
o£Qce.  He  was  forced  to  make  basic  deci- 
sions on  Indochina  almost  at  once.  Most 
important  was  whether  to  continue  as- 
sistance to  the  French,  cut  It  back,  or 
end  it.  President  Elsenhower  decided  to 
continue  and  increase  American  aid,  but 
to  attempt  to  channel  this  aid  around 
the  French  directly  to  Bao  Dal  and  the 
Vietnamese  people.  He  hoped  to  make 
Bao  Dai  more  independent  of  France, 
more  £u;ceptable  to  the  Vietnamese. 

The  French  balked.  Insisting  on  keep- 
ing total  control  over  all  military  and 
most  economic  aid.  A  relatively  small 
program  of  direct  aid  to  the  Vietnamese 
continued,  although  it  was  resented  by 
the  French. 

By  1954  our  aid  program  had  totaled 
over  $1  billion.  As  the  French  military 
collapse  accelerated,  we  were  underwrit- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  the  cost  of  their 
war. 

TROITBLED     SPRING 

In  January  and  February  of  1954  a 
four  power  conference  met  to  discuss  the 
status  of  Berlin.  Unable  to  resolve  that 
question  the  representatives  turned  to 
other  matters  and  agreed  that  a  confer- 
ence at  Geneva  would  be  convened  in 
May  to  effect  "a  political  settlement  of 
the  Korean  question"  and  to  discuss  "the 
problem  of  restoring  peace  in  Indo- 
china." While  not  originally  intended  as 
a  conference  to  settle  boundaries  in 
Indochina,  but  rather  as  a  discussion  of 
a  cease  fire,  Ho  Chl  Mlnh's  artillery  was 
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•Inady  at  work  writing  a  dlfTerent  con- 
cluakn.  The  sa«a  of  Oien  Blen  Phu  had 
benm. 

With  the  French  military  catastrophe 
•t  hand.  President  Elsenhower  had  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  Intervene  di- 
rectly. The  question  of  American  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam  was  put  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  20,  1954.  by  the  French 
Chief  of  SUfT.  General  Paul  Ely  He 
stated  that  only  by  massive  American  In- 
tervention could  France  hope  to  prevent 
a  defeat  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  Without  such 
Intervention.  It  was  Intimated.  France 
would  be  obliged  to  ncKoUate  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Vletmlnh 

In  short,  the  general  French  thesis — 
mpported  by  many  Americans — seemed 
to  be  that  If  we  did  not  Intervene  we 
woxild  be  handing  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  to  the  Communists. 

A  sharp  argument  arose  within  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admiral 
Arthur  Radford,  proposed  a  major  United 
States  military  intervention  from  the  sea 
beginning  with  air  strikes  to  support  the 
French  at  Dien  Blen  Phu  General  Mat- 
thew Ridgway  opposed  this. 

Congressional  leaders  were  consulted 

President  Eisenhower  gave  serious  con- 
sideration to  such  proposals.  However,  he 
also  circulated  our  allies  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  as  to  the  advislbUlty  of  and 
their  willingness  to  join  in  such  an  inter- 
vention. He  made  clear  that  any  inter- 
vention would  have  to  be  Joint,  not  uni- 
lateral. Britain  was  the  key.  and  refused, 
fearing  It  would  scuttle  the  pending 
Geneva  Conference  and  involve  them  In 
another  endless  colonial  war 

Furthermore,  France  would  not  give 
satisfactory  assurances,  even  at  this  late 
date,  that  It  would  grant  independence 
to  the  peoples  of  Indochina. 

In  the  end.  President  Elsenhower  re- 
fused to  permit  a  unilateral  armed  inter- 
vention to  save  a  colonial  regime 

He  declared  that  he  could  not  "con- 
ceive of  a  greater  tragedy  for  America 
than  to  get  heavily  involved  now  in  an 
all-out  war  in  any  of  those  regions 
(Indochina)." 

TOT!    HaiNHOWm     APPKOACK 

Several  facts  are  worth  noting.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  the  professional  mili- 
tary man.  permitted  a  full,  free  debate 
over  our  Vietnam  policy  among  mihtary 
chiefs.  In  effect,  it  was  General  Ridgway 
arguing  against  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Radford 

He  also  listened  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  obJectM  to  American  inter- 
vention In  Vietnam. 

Even  though  we  had  expended  enor- 
mous amounts  of  aid  in  support  of  the 
French  in  Vietnam,  President  Elsen- 
hower was  willing  to  cash  in  his  chips 
in  1954,  no  matter  how  humiliating  It 
might  be  to  admit  we  had  backed  a  loser, 
rather  than  throw  good  blood  after  bad 
money. 

In  other  words,  he  realized  the  appli- 
cation of  military  power  could  not  re- 
solve a  hopeless  political  situation  In 
Vietnam. 

President  Elsenhower  had  listened  to 
all  the  arguments  and  weighed  them 
carefully.  Regardless  of  which  individual 
advanced  what  argument,  the  ultimate 


decision  was  the  President's.  It  was  not 
the  arguments  that  preceded  it,  but  the 
decision  that  counted. 

The  decision  had  the  effect,  as  well,  of 
cementing  as  an  American  position  sub- 
scribed to  by  Republican  and  Democrat 
alike,  at  that  time,  that  we  should  not 
become  involved  in  another  land  war  In 
Asia 

As  a  footnote  to  history.  General  Mat- 
thew B.  Ridgway  was  to  write  In  his 
memoirs: 

When  the  day  comes  for  me  to  face 
my  Maker  and  account  for  my  actions, 
the  thing  I  would  be  most  humbly  proud 
of  was  the  fact  that  I  fought  against, 
and  perhaps  contributed  to  preventing, 
the  carrying  out  of  some  harebrained 
tactical  schemes  which  would  have  cost 
the  lives  of  some  thousands  of  men.  To 
that  list  of  tratjlc  acciden*^  that  fortu- 
nately never  happened  I  would  add  the 
Indochina  Lntervenlion  " 

THE    GENEVA    CONrERENCE 

The  Geneva  Conference  was  not  ar- 
ranged to  preside  over  the  partition  of 
Vietnam  nor  the  withdrawal  of  France 
Events  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu — which  fell  on 
May  7.  the  day  before  the  Vietnam  phase 
of  the  Conference  opened — dictated 
otherwise  The  Conference  did  partition 
Vietnam  and  registered  ultimate  French 
withdrawal. 

Participating  in  the  Indochina  phase 
were  the  United  States.  France,  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  after  pro- 
longed hagglmg,  CommuiUst  China. 
These  fX)wers  finally  agreed  that  repre- 
sentatives of  Cambodia  and  Laos  take 
part  along  with  a  representative  of  Bao 
Dai  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnli. 

The  Conference  was  uniquely  struc- 
tured in  that  the  five  great  powers  were 
Interested  In  an  agreement  on  Indochina 
but  were  also  interested  in  other  prob- 
lems and  negotiations  of  equal  delicacy 
Indeed  they  may  have  considered  the 
latter  of  greater  Importance  than  peace 
in  Indochina 

The  key  was  the  European  Defense 
Conmiunlty  The  U  S  and  Britain  were 
attempting  to  found  EDC  and  felt  they 
could  not  over-pressure  France  on  the 
Indochina  question  The  Soviet  Union 
was  equally  Interested  in  blocking  EDC 
and  pressured  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  make  con- 
cessions to  Prance  which  Ho  did  not  feel 
were  Justified  Since  the  Vletmlnh  con- 
trolled three-quarters  of  all  Vietnam.  Ho 
was  confident  he  could  quickly  capture 
the  rest  He  also  felt  It  was  but  a  matter 
of  time  before  Laos  also  fell  to  Com- 
munist rule  Communist  China,  at  the 
time,  was  trying  to  present  a  more  mod- 
erate image  to  the  world  and  was  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
forcing  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  ease  his 
demands. 

During  the  Conference  France  under- 
went a  domestic  crisis  because  of  military 
reverses  in  Indochina  and  elected  a  new 
Premier,  and  thus  a  new  set  of  negotia- 
tors Even  so,  France  emerged  from  the 
Conference  having  salvaged  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  much  of  which  she  had  lost 
on  the  battlefield 

Ho  Chi  Mlrih  agreed  to  pull  Vletmlnh 
forces  out  of  South  Vietnam,  which  they 
largely  controlled,  back  above  the  17th 
parallel 


The  Conference  agreed  to  withdrawal 
of  "regular  trooi>s,"  but  did  not  press  the 
issue  of  guerrillas.  There  was  to  be  only 
routine  replacement  of  troops  and  arma- 
ment. Reinforcement  and  Introduction 
of  new  weapons  were  prohibited.  The 
population  was  to  be  allowed  to  move 
freely  from  one  zone  to  another.  A  special 
"regroupment  area"  was  created  in  Laos 
for  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao.  composed 
of  the  northern  provinces  bordering  on 
China  and  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  subject  of  reunification  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  the  Confer- 
ence made  it  clear  the  17th  parallel  was 
not  to  be  a  permanent  dividing  line.  It 
called  for  nationwide  elections  within 
two  years,  by  July  1956.  This  last  pro- 
vision was  assented  to  orally  by  all  par- 
ties except  the  U.S.  and  Bao  Dal. 

The  International  Control  Commission 
was  to  supervise  observance  of  all  pro- 
visions Including  elections.  The  Commis- 
sion was  composed  of  India  (chairman', 
Poland  and  Canada. 

Neither  the  U.S.  nor  South  Vietnam 
signed  the  agreements.  The  U.S..  in  a 
separate  statement,  declared  it  would  re- 
frain from  disturbing  the  agreements 
The  Vletmlnh  probably  were  persuaded 
to  accept  the  agreement  because  they  felt 
confident  that  in  two  years  the  elections 
would  sweep  them  into  power. 

Principal  gain  of  the  Vletmlnh  was 
international  recognition  of  their  con- 
trol over  what  has  since  become  known 
as  North  Vietnam. 

France — the  government  and  French 
citizens — emerged  from  Geneva  with 
Vietnam  no  longer  a  drain  on  resources 
and  manpower,  but  with  their  commer- 
cial Interests  Intact  in  South  Vietnam. 
They  profited  vastly  from  the  American 
Invesrtment,  both  economic  and  military, 
all  through  this  decade.  They  still  profit 
today. 

THE    NXW    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

With  Vietnam  divided — at  least  tem- 
porarily— as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, the  E^lsenhower  Administration 
was  faced  with  yet  another  critical  deci- 
sion: whether  to  give  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam. 

During  the  Geneva  Conference,  Bao 
Dai  had  persuaded  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  to 
become  premier  of  his  goverrunent.  Diem 
was  strongly  nationalist.  anti-French 
and  antl-Communlst.  He  was.  however, 
an  unknown  qiiantity.  both  In  his  home- 
land and  Internationally,  as  to  his  ability 
to  govern ;  many  considered  him  a  mere 
caretaker  until  the  1956  elections  when, 
they  were  confident.  Ho  Chi  Minh  would 
come  beck  to  power 

The  events  of  the  next  18  months  read 
like  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
There  were  American  oCBcials — civil  and 
military — who  supported  Diem,  and 
Americans  who  thought  him  Inadequate. 
There  were  French  officials  who  actively 
conspired  against  him;  others  actively 
cooperated.  Bao  Dal — "governing"  from 
Paris  or  the  Riviera — alternately  backed 
hla  premier,  charged  him  with  usurping 
his  power,  demanded  his  resignation,  or 
ordered  Viet  troops  to  fight  in  his  defense. 
Dlem's  army  commander  negotiated  with 
the  French,  or  disaffected  Vietnamese,  to 
overthrow  him. 
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Diem  had  no  admlnistititlve  ooriM  up- 
on which  to  draw,  the  French  were  leav- 
ing and  Vietnamese  who  had  served 
under  the  French  were  not  welcome. 
Great  areas  of  South  Vietnam  were  gov- 
erned by  nearly  autonomous  religious 
sects  with  their  own  armies.  The  Saigon 
police  were  Mafla-llke  group  of  gang- 
sters— also  with  their  own  mllltla. 

Compounding  the  confusion  In  Saigon, 
a  million  refugees  from  the  north  fled 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Communist  dictatorship 
and  settled  in  South  Vietnam.  Diem 
had  to  provide  housing,  employment  and 
food  for  the  refugees  and  attempt  to  re- 
locate them. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  used  the  two  years  1954- 
56  to  consolidate  his  power  in  North 
Vietnam.  No  longer  leading  a  band  of 
guerrillas,  he  took  the  course  all  newly- 
constituted  Communist  regimes  have 
taken.  Those  who  opposed  his  rule  were 
killed.  At  least  50,000,  perhaps  as  many 
as  100,000  were  slaughtered.  A  peasant 
uprising  was  put  down  brutally.  Small 
landowners — many  of  them  with  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  an  acre — were  treated  as 
though  they  were  absentee  landlords: 
they  were  shot. 

In  short,  the  million  who  fled  south 
were  fleeing  a  reign  of  terror. 

Dixie   THE   strccESsnn.   txaks 

Diem  hung  on.  For  the  first  time  there 
was  a  Vietnam  Independent  of  both 
FYance  and  the  Communists.  A  group  of 
officials  within  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration argued  that  this  fact  alone 
merited  American  support  and  aid.  Ad- 
ditionally, they  argued,  such  aid  could 
now  go  directly  to  the  Vietnamese  people, 
in  line  with  the  original  Eisenhower  goal. 

Thus,  when  Diem  formally  requested 
assistance  from  the  United  States — eco- 
nomic aid  inmjedlately  to  help  care  for 
the  refugees  as  well  as  lor«-term  aid  pro- 
grams— President  Eisenhower  agreed  to 
help  In  a  letter  dated  October  23,  1954. 

That  letter,  so  often  trotted  out  by 
succeeding  Administrations  to  prove  that 
whatever  they  did  was  simply  In  line 
with  the  Elsenhower  "legacy"  deserves  to 
be  quoted : 

"I  am  accordingly.  Instructing  the 
American  Ambassador  ...  to  examine 
with  you  In  your  capacity  as  Chief  of 
Government,  how  an  Intelligent  pro- 
gram of  American  aid  given  directly  to 
your  Government  can  serve  to  assist 
Vietnam  In  Its  present  hour  of  trial,  pro- 
vided that  your  Government  is  prepued 
to  give  assurances  as  to  the  standards  of 
performance  It  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain in  the  event  such  aid  Is  supplied. 

"The  purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  In  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted 
subversion  or  aggression  through  mili- 
tary means.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  expects  that  this  aid  will 
be  met  by  performamce  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  In  under- 
taking needed  reforms.  It  hopes  that 
such  aid,  combined  with  your  own  con- 
tinuing efforts,  will  contribute  effectively 
toward  an  Independent  Vietnam,  en- 
dowed with  a  strong  Govenmient.  Such 
a  Gtovemment  would,  I  hope,  be  so  re- 
sponsive to  the  nationalistic  aspirations 
of  its  people,  so  enlightened  In  purpose 


and  elTectlTe  performance,  that  it  will  be 
respected  both  at  h(»ne  and  abroad  and 
discourage  any  who  might  wish  to  Im- 
pose a  foreign  Ideology  on  your  free 
people." 

There  are  several  points  worth  noting 
with  respect  to  this  offer  of  aid. 

The  most  Important  Is  that  a  primary 
condition  was  attached,  and  reiterated  in 
several  different  ways,  to  wit,  that  the 
new  Government  had  to  make  the  proper 
effort  to  survive  on  its  own  in  order  to 
receive  economic  and  military  assistance. 
This  prln<dple  of  "self  help"  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient  coimtry  had  long  been 
advocated  by  Republicans. 

The  letter  was  primarily  "political"  in 
its  prescriptions,  emphasizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "strong,"  "viable"  govern- 
ment, and  the  effecting  of  needed  reforms 
in  the  country.  The  military  program 
was  Intended  to  establish  a  climate  of 
security  to  make  the  former  possible. 

A  month  previous.  In  September  1954, 
the  Seato  agreement  and  the  Manila 
Pact  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  U.S  and 
other  nations,  specifically  giving  the 
states  of  Indochina  a  giiarantee  against 
aggression  from  the  outside  and  subver- 
sion from  within. 

This,  plus  the  promise  of  aid,  had  the 
Immediate  effect  of  giving  the  Diem  Gov- 
ernment a  combination  of  psychological, 
economic  and  military  support  necessary 
for  It  to  survive. 

Diem,  thereafter,  moved  first  against 
the  gangsters  aroimd  Saigon,  and  after 
defeating  and  dispersing  them,  disarmed 
and  suppressed  the  autonomous  religious 
sects.  By  October  1955,  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  proix>se  a  referendum  between 
the  absent  Bao  Dal  and  himself.  It  was 
clear  that  Diem  would  have  won  over- 
whelmingly In  any  event,  but  his  brother 
felt  It  necessary  to  manipulate  the  elec- 
tion giving  Diem  about  98  percent  of  the 
vote.  This  was  the  first  indication  that 
Dlem's  concept  of  a  "viable"  government 
was  one  In  which  authority  was  central- 
ized In  the  person  of  the  President. 

THX  1«5«  NOIfKLECnON 

The  Geneva  Agreements  called  for  a 
national  plebiscite  In  Vietnam  by  July 
1956.  That  election  wtus  never  held. 

Diem  knew  that  were  the  election  to 
be  held,  It  would  be  a  popularity  contest 
between  hlmiself  and  Ho  Chi  Mlivh;  and 
he  knew  Ho  would  quite  likely  win.  Ho 
was  far  better  known  as  the  leader  In  the 
fight  against  France.  He  had  the  aura  of 
success  about  him.  On  a  head-coimt  basis 
there  were  simply  more  votes  to  be  cast 
In  the  north  than  In  South  Vietnam. 
F^irther,  Diem  felt  the  International 
Control  Commission  could  not  supervise 
the  election  properly  In  the  North  and' 
that  Ho  could  as  easily  manipulate  the 
polling  there  as  Diem  had  In  his  own 
election  In  1955.  Finally,  France,  which 
had  been  commissioned  at  Geneva  to 
help  the  ICC  supervise  the  election  in 
the  south  had  pulled  out  completely, 
early  In  1955.  at  Dlem's  insistence.  The 
Geneva  cochalrmen,  Britain  and  Russia 
did  not  name  a  replacement  for  the 
French. 

So,  Diem  decided  against  allowing  the 
eliBCtlon. 

He  defended  his  action  by  saying 
neither  hla  Oovemment  nor  the  United 


States  had  agreed  at  Geneva  to  the  elec- 
tion and  therefore  were  not  bound  by 
that  agreement,  and  that  France,  which 
had  agreed  was  gone.  Technically,  per- 
haps, he  was  correct.  His  decision  fore- 
shadowed a  renewal  of  guerrilla  activity 
a  year  later,  In  1957,  which  became  dan- 
gerously widespread  and  brutal  In  1959- 
60. 

DIEM     IN     DECLXNE 

Diem,  by  1957,  had  taken  other  actions 
which  made  the  renewal  of  revolutionary 
guerrilla  warfare  both  Inevitable  and 
successful. 

He  suppressed  all  political  opposition 
in  the  south,  and  not  Just  the  Viet  Cong, 
but  those  who  attempted  to  criticize  him 
through  the  regular  channels  of  parlia- 
ment and  press.  His  administration  drew 
to  a  large  extent  from  the  Catholic  refu- 
gees from  the  north,  causing  the  begin- 
nings of  friction  with  the  largely  Bud- 
dhist population  of  the  south. 

Throughout  history  Vietnam's  thou- 
sands of  villagers  were  traditionally  gov- 
erned by  village  chiefs  or  headmen. 
These  village  leaders  had  their  family 
roots  deep  in  the  local  soil,  many  having 
lived  in  the  same  village  for  centuries. 
Diem  chose  to  replace  many  of  these  vil- 
lage headmen  with  appointees  of  his  own 
from  Saigon,  causing  deep  resentment 
among  the  villagers  so  governed. 

This  resentment  made  It  easier  for  the 
Viet  Cong  to  draw  much  of  its  early  sup- 
port from  non-Communist  South  Viet- 
namese. Many  of  the  revolutionists  In 
the  South  were  not  necessarily  Commu- 
nists to  begin  with,  but  rather  anti-Sai- 
gon or  anti-Diem. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration  has 
been  criticized  for  not  pushing  Diem 
harder  on  political  "reforms."  What  is 
really  meant  is  that  Diem  allowed  the 
power  structure  he  had  so  carefully  put 
together  in  1954-55  to  disintegrate.  To 
talk  of  superimposing  western  demo- 
cratic Institutions  overnight  on  the  Viet- 
namese culture  is  pointless.  There  ex- 
ists no  truly  democratic  nation  from 
Burma  to  the  gates  of  China  In  all  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  candid  statement  as  to  Dlem's  dis- 
integrating regime,  however,  should  not 
obscure  one  Important  point. 

President  Elsenhower  stuck  to  his 
basic  position  that  If  there  was  a  solu- 
tion In  South  Vietnam,  It  was  political 
and  not  military,  insofar  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned.  That  fimdamental 
precept  was  not  to  be  alteied  until  1961 
when  the  new  administration  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kermedy  took  office. 

Thus,  the  Republican  position  could  be 
summarized : 

(1)  No  American  armies  In  Asia,  no 
land  war  in  Asia; 

(2)  No  commitment  to  aid  colonialism 
or  to  suppress  nationalism  In  Asia; 

(3)  In  any  event,  no  unilateral  mili- 
tary intervention;  a  resort  to  force  only 
under  some  international  sanction.  In 
particular  the  UU. ; 

(4)  Any  multilateral  commitment  to 
force  should  be  in  a  specific  area,  for  a 
specific,  limited  purpose  in  order  to  keep 
the  conflict  localized; 

(5)  Specifically  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
supplying  of  aid — money,  supplies, 
arms — but  not  U.S.  armies. 
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THS  KBraxDrr  ▲oKmiatmATKxw 
In  1961  President  Kennedy  had  most 
of  the  same  options  President  ELsen- 
hjwer  had  In.  1953:  he  could  continue 
economic  auid  military  aid  with  the  same 
emphasis  on  a  pwlitlcal  solution ;  he  could 
increase  aid.  cut  U,  or  phase  It  out.  The 
choice  wEus  his 

We  tend  to  forget  the  political  climate 
or  the  time.  The  tone  of  the  new  admin- 
istration was  one  of  disdain  for  the  per- 
formance of  Elsenhower,  particularly  In 
the  field  of  forelgrn  affairs  There  was  a 
tendency  In  the  Kennedy  administration 
to  believe  that  everything  could  be  fixed 
U  the  proper  American  was  sent  there  to 
fix  It. 

On  April  30,  In  Vietnam,  a  grroup  of  18 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  who  had 
fought  against  the  French  signed  an 
open  letter  to  Diem  demanding  eco- 
nomic, administrative  and  military  re- 
forma.  By  November  11,  anU-Dlem  feel- 
In*  was  so  Intense  a  military  coup  by  elite 
paratroop  battalions  was  attempted 
against  the  EMem  regime  It  failed 

One  month  later.  In  December  i960, 
the  National  Front  for  Liberation  of 
South  Vietnam — NLP — was  formed  by 
militant  South  Vietnamese  Insurgents — 
mostly  Communists.  Their  platform  was 
a  renewal  of  open,  armed  warfare 
against  the  Saigon  government,  follow- 
ing 3  years  of  terror  and  assassination. 
In  dealing  with  the  NLF.  successive 
Democratic  Administrations  have  as- 
sumed since  19«1  that  the  revival  of  the 
war  In  the  South  was  undertaken  solely 
at  Hanoi's  Initiative  SecreUry  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  says  the  war  In  the  south 
"could  end  Uterally  In  24  hours"  If  Hanoi 
so  deckled. 

UJB.  State  Department  assumptions 
that  (1)  South  Vietnamese  Communists 
are  totally  controlled  by  Hanoi,  and  <  2  > 
there  Is  absolutely  no  difference  between 
the  ambitions  of  the  two.  are  open  to 
question. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  NLF  has 
been  southern  oriented.  Forty  of  their 
senior  leaders  were  native  South  Vlet- 
nameae.  The  South  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists have,  in  the  past,  found  Hanoi 
quite  wlUing  to  enter  Into  agreements  at 
the  ezpenw  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
whether  Communist  or  not.  Examples: 

One,  on  March  «.  1946,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
French  which  provided  for  a  'free  state" 
embracing  what  Is  now  North  Vietnam, 
but  leaving  southern  Vietnam  under 
French  control. 

Two.  a  second  agreement  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1946,  further  confirmed  Parts 
rule  over  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Three,  the  Geneva  Agreements  of 
July  1954,  left  the  south  under  control 
of  the  Diem  government  for  at  least  2 
more  years — this  when  most  of  the  south 
WM  already  under  Communist  control. 

Four,  thereafter,  neither  Hanoi  nor 
Peking,  nor  Moscow  made  strong  repre- 
sentations against  dropping  elections  In 
1956.  In  effect  confirming  Diem's  control 
and  leaving  the  South  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists out  in  the  cold. 

AH  of  which  Is  a  reminder  to  the  South 
Vietnamese     Communists     that    North 


Vietnam  has  separate  Interests,  arkd  has 
not  In  the  past  been  the  moot  reliable  of 

allies. 

On    January    29.    1961.    Hanoi    Radio 

recognized  the  NLF,  praised  It  and  short- 
ly thereafter  infiltration  frcm  North 
Vietnam  Into  the  south  was  stepped  up. 
Terrorism  was  on  the  rise;  assassina- 
tions of  South  Vietnamese  Increased;  at- 
tacks on  Diem  military  forces  rose  In 
number  and  ferocity. 

President  Kennedy,  concerned  with 
this  Increased  Communist  activity,  told 
a  news  conference  on  May  5.  1961.  use 
of  American  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
was  under  consideration. 

Thereafter,  American  counter-Insur- 
gency forces  were  moved  Into  South 
Vietnam.  President  Kennedy  reverted  to 
old  fashioned  gunboat  diplomacy  and 
sent  an  aircraft  carrier  to  demonstrate 
off  HaiphonR;  troops  were  sent  Into 
Thailand  and  then  withdrawn  to  show 
our  strength  and  readiness  to  move. 

From  the  vanUtje  point  of  1967  these 
maneuvers  seem  to  have  the  thrust  and 
feint  of  shadow  boxing,  but  they  were 
military  actions  and  made  more  fateful 
military  actions  which  were  to  follow 
much  easier. 

TUX     PAOADX     TO     SAJCON 

In  1961.  too.  began  a  parade  of  po- 
litical, diplomatic  and  military  figures 
from  WaahinKton  to  Saigon.  May  11.  six 
days  after  the  President  s  press  confer- 
ence. Vice  President  Ljndon  B.  Johnson 
was  dispatched  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Warmed  by  a  cordial,  two- day  session. 
Mr.  Johnson  lUiened  President  Diem  to 
George  Wasiilngton,  Andrew  Jacitson. 
Woodrow  Wilson.  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  Winston  Churchill. 

In  a  joint  statement  at  Saigon,  May 
13,  Diem  and  Mr.  Jotuison  said; 

"The  United  States  recognizes  that  the 
President  of  Vietnam.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
who  was  recently  reelected  to  office  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  his  country- 
men despite  bitter  Communist  opposi- 
tion. Is  In  the  vanguard  of  Uiose  leaders 
who  stand  for  freedom  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Communist  empire  In  Asia." 

On  returning  from  Southeast  Asia, 
Vice  President  Johnson  wrote  a  memo- 
randum to  President  Kennedy  dated 
May  23.  1961: 

"The  fundamental  decision  required 
of  the  United  States — and  time  Is  of  the 
greatest  Importance — Is  whether  we  are 
to  attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Com- 
munist expansion  now  In  Southeast  Asia 
by  a  major  effort  In  support  of  the  forces 
of  freedom  In  the  area  or  throw  In  the 
towel.  This  decision  must  be  made  In  a 
full  realization  of  the  very  heavy  and 
continuing  costs  Involved  in  terms  of 
money,  of  effort,  and  of  UJ3.  prestige.  It 
must  be  made  with  the  fcnowledge  that 
at  some  point  we  may  be  faced  with  the 
further  decision  of  whether  we  commit 
major  UjS.  forces  to  the  area  or  cut  our 
losses  and  withdraw  should  our  efforts 
fail.  We  must  remain  master  of  this  de- 
cision." 

Close  upon  the  Vice  Presidents  heels. 
Professor  Eugene  Staley  of  Stanford 
University  Plaited  Saigon  for  the  Admln- 
IstraUon  He  was  commissioned  to  direct 
an   all-embracing   study   which   was  to 


form  the  basis  for  a  new  pro«ram  of 
American  aid. 

STALKT    »nUTX«nc    RAlTLaTB 

Staley  prescribed  large  Increases  In 
the  Vietnamese  army,  the  ClvU  Guard 
and  vllliage  militia,  together  with  an  In- 
creased flow  of  arms  and  radio  com- 
munications equipment.  Most  of  this 
equipment  which  went  to  the  villages 
was  later  acquired  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  Staley  plan  also  called  for 
creation  of  the  Strategic  Hamlet,  where- 
by scattered  villagers  would  be  brought 
together  In  compounds  better  to  protect 
them  from  marauding  Viet  Cong.  It  was 
based  on  the  successful  British  tactic  in 
Malaya. 

There  were,  however,  basic  differences 
between  the  British  situation  in  Malaya 
a  decade  earlier  and  that  found  In  Viet- 
nam In  1961. 

First,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Thailand  government,  the  British  were 
able  to  seal  the  border  and  therefore 
dciiy  the  Communists  In  Malaya  any 
overland  supply  routes. 

Second,  the  Communist  foe  were 
largely  Chinese  aliens,  squatters,  and 
therefore  readily  Identifiable. 

Third,  the  native  Malayan  people  were 
wllUn«  to  cooperate  because  of  the  hos- 
tility with  which  they  regarded  these 
Chinese  aliens.  At  most  in  Malaya  the 
hard-core  Communist  terrorists  num- 
bered no  more  than  8,000  and  the  total 
Chinese  population  something  over 
400.000. 

Fourth,  the  French  had  already  tried 
It  during  their  war  In  Vietnam  and 
failed. 

In  Vietnam  there  could  be  no  sealing 
off  of  the  Laotian  border  wWch  was  con- 
trolled by  Communists.  Infiltration  and 
cross-border  movement  were  easy  for  the 
guerrillas.  In  Vletimm,  the  Communist 
guerrillas  were  Indigenous  and  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  non-Communist 
villagers.  In  Vietnam  the  villagers  had 
lived  on  the  same  land  for  generations. 
They  objected  vehemently  to  behig 
moved  from  their  villages  into  what 
could  too  often  be  described  as  concen- 
tration camps.  Finally,  in  Vietnam  the 
guerrillas  toUled  between  15.000  and 
20.000  armed  men  In  1961  and  by  1962 
this  figure  hSMl  grown  to  30,000. 

Yet,  President  Kennedy  approved  the 
program.  On  September  17.  1961,  R.  G. 
K.  Thompson,  former  permar^ent  De- 
fense Secretary  In  Malaya,  was  brought 
to  Vietnam  to  put  the  Staley  plan  Into 
action. 

mm    TATXOR-ROSTOW     liriBSION 

On  October  11,  1961.  President  Ken- 
nedy armounced  he  was  sending  his 
military  advisor.  General  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor, and  Economist  Walt  W.  Rostow.  then 
the  President's  Deputy  Assistant  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Their  mission,  charged  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  find  out  "whether  Vietnam- 
ese nationalism  had  turned  Irrevocably 
against  us  or  still  might  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  fight  against  Communism." 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Taylor 
report  contained  not  simply  reconmien- 
dations  to  beef  up  and  improve  military 
operations,  but  made  a  strong  case  for 
sweeping  political  reforms  in  the  Diem 
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government.  Including  Increased  free- 
dom of  speech,  some  form  of  decentrali- 
zation, and  the  release  from  Jail  of  bona 
flde  nationalist  leaders. 

Unfortimately,  General  Taylor's  re- 
port was  severely  denounced  by  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled Saigon  press  for 
what  It  termed  an  attempt  to  infringe 
on  South  Vietnamese  sovereignty.  On 
November  24.  1961,  the  newspaper  Thol- 
Bao  ran  an  eight-column  headline:  "Re- 
public of  Vietnam  No  Guinea  Pig  For 
Capitalist  Imperialism — Is  It  Not  Time 
to  Revise  Vietnamese -American  Collab- 
oration?" The  accompanying  article, 
echoed  by  other  Saigon  newspapers,  con- 
tained accusations  of  American  "inter- 
ference" with  Internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam,  sdmed  at  "gaining  profits  under 
the  exploitation  policy  of  capitalist  Im- 
perialism." The  Diem  government  re- 
fused to  be  swayed  by  broad  diplomatic 
hints  that  we  might  recall  our  Ambassa- 
dor if  reforms  were  not  effected. 

The  result  was  a  joint  American- Viet- 
namese eleven-point  declaration  of 
January  1962,  which  was  clearly  a  com- 
promise In  favor  of  Saigon.  The  political 
reforms  urged  by  Taylor  were  watered 
down,  but  military  and  economic  sup- 
port were  Increased. 

THI    QUALrrATTVK    SRZrT 

The  war  In  Vietnam — and  American 
Involvement — had  taken  a  qualitative 
shift.  By  the  end  of  1961,  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Kennedy  Administration 
had  opted  for  military  Intervention. 

Arthur  Schleslnger  admits  that  Mr. 
Kennedy's  decision  at  the  end  of  1961 
"was  to  place  the  main  emphasis  on  the 
military  effort." 

The  first  American  soldier  was  killed  in 
open  combat  In  1961. 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct  account  of 
President  Kennedy's  decision  to  escalate 
the  Vletimm  conflict  is  that  of  his  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs.  Robert  Manning,  who  wrote  In 
AprU1967: 

"One  day  late  In  1961.  President  Ken- 
nedy discussed  with  his  counselors  a  de- 
cision to  Increase  the  American  'pres- 
ence' in  South  Viet  Nam  from  a  few  hun- 
dred 'military  advisers'  to  a  military 
force  of  15.000  men.  Undersecretary  of 
State  George  Ball  opposed  this,  arguing 
that  It  would  seriously  alter  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  and  might  eventually 
suck  more  than  300,000  American  men 
Into  action  there.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  agreed  that  Ball's 
reservations  were  fair  ones,  but  they 
were  willing  to  risk  the  coiuequences. 
Kennedy  decided  that  he  was  too. 

"Hindsight  marks  that  decision  as  a 
critical  step  In  this  country's  creeping 
escalation  toward  international  tragedy 
and  a  domestic  crisis  of  politics  and 
morality.  Yet  In  the  news  reports  of  the 
day  It  was  characterized  only  as  a  'mod- 
est' increase  in  American  advisory  help 
to  the  beleaguered  South  Vietnamese 
government. 

"What  If  news  reporters  had  been  told 
of  the  full  discussion?  They  would  have 
reported  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
cided to  increase  Its  commitment  to 
15,000  men,  that  this  might  lead  to  the 
Involvement    of    as    many    as    300,000 


soldiers — then  unthinkable — and  that 
the  President's  advisers  disagreed  about 
taking  such  a  step.  If  the  newsmen  had 
told  that  story,  how  would  the  American 
public  have  reacted?  Would  the  course 
of  history  have  been  changed?" ' 

The  two  principal  historians  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  Theodore 
Sorensen  and  Schleslnger,  both  plead 
that  past  American  policy  gave  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy virtually  no  alternative.  Schleslnger 
wrote  that  President  Kennedy,  "had  no 
choice  now  but  to  work  within  the  situa- 
tion he  had  Inherited,"  and  Dulles'  policy 
In  South  Vietnam  had  "left  us  In  1961  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  the  effort  of 
1954."  Sorensen  agreed. 

Accepting  this  thesis  at  face  value — 
that  an  entire  Democratic  Administra- 
tion was  bereft  of  alternatives — pictures 
President  Kennedy  as  a  mere  robot  with 
no  responsibility  for  whatever  actions  he 
took  In  Vietnam.  Carried  to  Its  ultimate 
absurdity  this  thesis  presents  Ljmdon 
Johnson  as  a  captive  of  George  Wash- 
ington's policies,  with  no  real  justifica- 
tion for  quadrennial  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

TTinriD   STATSS   AGAIN    BACKS   DIUI 

By  February  7,  1962,  the  total  of  U.S. 
military  persoimel  in  South  Vietnam 
had  Increased  to  4,000.  Three  weeks  later, 
two  fighter  planes  piloted  by  members  of 
the  South  Vietnam  Air  Force,  bombed 
and  strafed  President  Diem's  Saigon 
palace.  Diem's  relations  with  American 
newsmen  were  deteriorating  as  cor- 
respondents for  n,S.  papers  and  net- 
works were  booted  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam with  increasing  frequency.  Yet  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  March  1962,  was  attempting  to 
rally  public  opinion  behind  Diem.  Time 
described  it  this  way  on  February  23, 
1962: 

"Whatever  the  difBcultles,  the  U.S.  Is 
sticking  with  Diem.  Speaking  last  week 
to  Rotarians  in  Saigon,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Frederick  Nolting  Jr.  urged  critics  of 
Diem  to  be  boosters  instead  of  naysayers. 


>  Note. — ^The  Ixlstorlan  searching  for  a 
motive  In  President  Kennedy's  decision  to 
opt  for  a  military  solution  in  Vietnam  finds 
two  separate  accounts.  The  first  Is  that  ot 
James  Reeton,  New  York  Times  editor:  "A 
few  minutes  after  this  meeting  (with 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna  In  June  i061)  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  told  me  that  apparently 
Khrushchev  had  decided  that  'anybody 
stupid  enough  to  get  Involved  in  that  situa- 
tion (the  Bay  of  Pigs)  was  Immature,  and 
anybody  who  didn't  see  It  tliru  was  timid 
^nd,  therefore,  could  be  bullied.'  "  Mr.  Reston 
says  President  Kennedy  then  put  12,000 
American  soldiers  Into  Vietnam  as  an  offset 
to  Kiirushchev's  estimate  ot  him.  altbo  he 
was  amply  warned  that  he  was  creating  an 
unlimited  commitment  and  was  violating  all 
his  pronouncements  about  not  allowing  the 
United  States  to  get  Into  an  Asian  land  war. 
(Washington  Dally  News,  June  2.  1966).  The 
second  account  Is  found  In  "Pacing  the 
Brink"  by  Edward  WMntal  and  Charles 
Bartlett.  "Had  he  not  suffered  reverses  In  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  and  Laos,"  they  write,  "It  may 
well  be  that  President  Kennedy  would  have 
thought  twice  before  expanding  the  Viet  Nam 
commitment  early  In  1962  from  700  to  11.000 
advisers.  Had  be  followed  a  long-range  policy 
plan  rather  tlian  an  understandable  concern 
for  his  Image  as  a  result  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco,  he  might  have  reduced  rather  than 
Increased  the  Viet  Nam  commitment." 


'The  divisions  among  patriotic,  anti- 
Commimist  Vietnamese,  which  are  no 
secret  to  anyone  here,'  said  Nolting, 
'are  in  my  Judgment  a  great  barrier  to 
your  country's  progress  and  a  real  dan- 
ger to  your  country's  survival.'  Conced- 
ing that  Diem  was  taking  his  own  sweet 
time  In  Instituting  reforms,  Nolting  said 
that  he  agreed  'to  a  certain  extent'  with 
those  Vietnamese  who  complain  that  'the 
real  benefits  of  a  free  society  are  not 
getting  through  to  the  people.'  But  he 
also  praised  Diem's  'dedicated  and  cour- 
ageous leadership,'  added  that  reforms 
'could  be  accomplished  relatively  quickly 
if  only  more  people  were  willing  to  work 
and  sacrifice  to  accomplish  them.'  " 

Washington  soon  after,  according  to 
The  New  York  Times,  Instructed  the 
American  Mission  in  Saigon  "to  get  along 
with  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's  regime 
come  hell  or  high  water  and  forget  about 
political  reforms." 

Lest  the  scale  be  tipped  too  far  against 
Diem,  it  must  be  remembered  the  fabric 
of  his  regime  was  further  weakened  by 
acts  of  Communist  terrorists.  During 
1962.  an  estimated  1,700  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  were  assassinated  by  the 
Viet  Cong,  frequently  with  unimaginable 
barbarism,  and  9,688  were  kidnaped. 
Their  targets  were  not  Just  Diem's  un- 
popular village  administrators  but 
schoolteachers,  and  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  social  reform;  literally 
irreplaceable  citizens  of  South  Vietnam. 

PEKING    FKOPOSAL 

On  March  1, 1962,  Secretary  Rusk  com- 
mented on  the  request  by  Peking  of 
February  24,  1962  that  the  co-chairmen 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference,  and  other 
countries  concerned,  consult  regarding 
Vietnam. 

Said  Rusk,  "the  United  States  is  al- 
ways prepared  to  talk  about  situations 
which  represent  a  threat  to  the  peace, 
but  what  must  be  talked  about  Is  the 
root  of  the  trouble;  In  this  case  It  is  the 
Communist  aggression  against  Vietnam 
in  disregard  of  the  Geneva  Accords." 

No  talks  were  held. 

THS   ICC  REPOST 

On  June  2,  1962,  the  Canadian  and 
Indian  members  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  In  Vietnam  creat- 
ed by  the  1954  Geneva  Accords  Issued  a 
report — which  Poland  refused  to  sign — 
charging  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  United  States  with  factual  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Accord. 

Thereafter,  the  Commission  issued  no 
more  reports  until  1965. 

17J9.   MARINES  IN  THAILAND 

In  1961,  The  Three  Princes  War  re- 
sumed in  Laos.  The  U.S.  had  withdrawn 
its  chips  from  the  middle  or  "Neutral" 
Prince,  and  placed  them  on  the  "Right- 
ist" Prince.  His  Royal  Laotian  Army  suf- 
fered serious  defections  and  reverses  in 
1962,  and  was  driven  by  the  Neutralist 
forces  and  Pathet  Lao  Communist  forces 
across  the  Mekong  River  into  Thailand. 
On  May  15,  1962,  at  the  request  of  Thai- 
land, President  Kermedy  dispatched  a 
force  of  5,000  U.S.  Marines  into  northern 
Thailand.  On  July  30,  1962,  the  Marines 
were  withdrawn.  Their  effect  on  the  out- 
come of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos 
was,  at  best,  problematical. 
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The  Conference  convened  In  1961.  and 
finally  achieved  a^e«ntient  in  1962.  The 
agreement  was  bUled  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration as  neutralizing  all  of  Laos. 
Actually  It  left  untouched  the  Pathet  Lao 
control  of  the  Laotian  territory  border- 
ing on  Vietnam,  through  which  North 
Vietnamese  have  been  Inflltratlng  to 
South  Vietnam  and  supplying  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

About  this  time,  In  1962,  comforting 
analyses  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  two 
of  the  moat  prominent  US  State  Depart- 
ment officials  were  offered  for  public  con- 
sumption, one  as  to  the  Inferiority  of  the 
enemy  and  the  other  as  to  the  limited 
nature  of  our  commitment 

Said  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  BaU: 

"The  guerrillas  whom  the  Vietnamese 
Army  is  fighting  are  under  distinct 
handicaps.  In  many  cases  they  are  poor- 
ly trained  and  equipped  and  not  motl- 
rated  by  deep  conviction.  Rather,  they 
an  merely  unsophisticated  villagers  or 
peasants  who  have  been  conscripted  by 
terror  or  treachery  In  such  a  case  they 
are  likely  to  have  had  only  rudimentary 
training  in  weapons -handling  and  tac- 
tics. Their  equipment  may  be  makeshift. 
often  Just  what  they  can  capture  or  fab- 
ricate themselves. 

"Only  the  leaders  and  the  hard  core 
have  a  strong  Ideological  commitment. 

The  rank  and  file  are  their  puppets 

those  whom  they  have  bought,  coerced, 
or  Intimidated." 

And  Mr.  Kennedys  roving  ambassador 
Averell  Harriman.  in  explaining  why  we 
could  afford  a  military  commitment  in 
Vietnam  but  not  Laos,  said : 

"In  Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand,"  he 
said  in  1962.  "a  decision  to  assist  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  to  defend  Itself  agamst 
the  sort  of  attack  being  waged  in  that 
country  would  not  involve  the  deploy- 
ment of  UjS.  combat  forces  and  would 
not  require  the  occupation  of  foreign 
territory  by  the  United  SUtes  or  other 
Western  forces." 

POXJTICAI.  DEVKLOPMENTS  U*  SOCTH  TIXTNAM 

On  June  26.  1962.  South  Vietnam's  Na- 
tional Assembly  extended  Its  own  term 
of  office  by  one  year.  And  when  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  the  Assembly  extended  Diems 
emergency  powers  to  rule  by  decree  for 
another  year,  it  was  an  act  of  near 
prophecy,  for  Diem  was  assassinated  pre- 
cisely one  year  and  seven  days  there- 
after. 

In  considering  the  politics  of  the  Diem 
regime.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  In 
Vietnam,  as  In  most  Asiatic  countries,  no 
tradition  of  formal  representative  gov- 
ernment exists. 

The  Vietnam  nationalist  parties  that 
formed  during  French  rule  were  secret 
movements  accTistomed  to  operating 
clandestinely  and  often  warrlr.,;  with 
each  other.  This  tradition  of  secretlve- 
nesB.  of  factionalism,  of  small,  select 
groups  composed  of  men  who  could  be 
trusted  Implicitly,  continues  today. 

Diem  accomplished  a  miracle  In  put- 
ting together  a  stable  government,  and 
attracting  support  of  many  key  factions 
of  the  dite  in  South  Vietnam.  If  there  Is 
one  point  most  observers  agree  on.  It  Is 
that  from  1958  onward  Diem  seemed  to 
draw  Inward,  losing  touch  with  the  coali- 
tion he  had  put  together. 
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More  and  more,  he  a[>peared  to  rely  on 
the  advice  of  his  Immediate  family  and 
few  others.  Personal  government,  not  new 
to  Vietnam,  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 

Thus,  when  crack  paratroop  battalions 
surrounded  his  ptilace  in  1960  and  de- 
manded reforms,  their  leaders  were  not 
thinking  In  terms  of  Western  democracy ; 
rather,  they  sought  an  end  to  deliberate 
use  of  the  personal  power  of  members  of 
the  Diem  family  to  monitor  the  loyalty 
of  civil  and  miliUry  olHcials.  to  control 
both  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
policy,  to  determine  who  should  be  pro- 
moted in  the  civil  and  military  bureauc- 
racies, and  to  manipulate  the  military  In 
such  a  way  as  to  Interfere  with  successful 
prosecution  of  the  conflict  with  the  Viet 
Cong 

While  Communist  pressure  Increased, 
Diem  and  his  .■'amlly  devoted  Increasing 
attention  to  sumptuary  legislation  to  Im- 
prove Saigon  morals.  As  an  example  of 
the  state  to  which  the  National  Assembly 
had  been  reduced.  Madam  Nhu— Diem  s 
sister-in-law — was  able  to  dictate  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  men  and  women  from 
dancing  with  each  other    .  . 

Meanwhile.  Viet  Cong  victories  multi- 
plied On  Januar>-  3.  1963,  a  force  of  200 
Viet  Cons  attacked  and  defeated  a  de- 
moralized force  of  2,000  S<5uth  Vietnam 
re>iuUrs  in  the  Mekon*{  Delta.  Rve  heU- 
coptt-rs  were  shot  down,  killing  three 
AmericarLs. 

By  spring,  military  action  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  series  of  tragic  political 
events,  yet  Kennedy  Administration  pro- 
nouncements remained  highly  optimistic. 

In  1962  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
has  said.  "Every  quantitative  measure- 
ment we  have  shows  we're  winning  this 
war." 

On  March  8.  1963,  Secretary  Rusk  said 
the  stni>;gle  a+jainst  the  Viet  Cong  was 
'turning  an  important  comer"  and  con- 
cluded Dlem's  forces  "clearly  have  the 
initiative  in  most  areas  of  the  country." 

THI    FAU.    or    OHM 

Of  the  near-million  North  Vietnamese 
who  fled  southward  In  1954-55.  roughly 
90  percent  were  Catholic.  It  was  among 
these  people  that  Diem  found  many  of  his 
most  toyal  administrators.  South  Viet- 
nam, predominantly  non-Christian, 
found  these  refugees  doubly  alien.  They 
were  from  the  north:  they  were  adher- 
ents of  a  Western  religion.  Whatever 
favoritism  was  shown  northern  Catholics 
by  the  Diem  regime— and  there  is  some 
evidence  of  such  favoritism — created 
frictions  and  jealousies  on  the  part  of  the 
letiders  of  the  Buddhist  majority. 

On  May  8,  1963,  in  the  city  of  Hue,  gov- 
ernment troops  fired  Into  a  crowd  pro- 
testing Dlem's  strictures  against  flying 
the  Buddhist  flag  during  a  religious  fes- 
tival. 

Demonstrations  spread  to  Saigon.  On 
June  11.  a  monk  committed  suicide  by 
settmg  Are  to  himself,  to  be  followed  In 
the  next  six  months  by  six  other  acts  of 
self-immolation. 

On  August  21,  Dlem's  Special  Forces 
attacked  Buddlilst  pagodas  in  Saigon, 
Hue.  and  other  cities,  arresting  a  number 
of  Buddhists. 

Dlem's  Buddhist  Foreign  Secretary.  Vu 
Van  Mau.  resigned  in  protest.  Mme. 
Nhu's  father,  the  Vietnamese  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  also  resigned 
along  with  most  of  his  staff. 


Students  Joined  the  Buddhist  demon- 
strations. Diem  closed  the  Universities  in 
Saigon  and  Hue,  and  all  secondary 
schools  In  Saigon.  Alxiut  4,000  students 
were  arrested. 

Not  all  oppKisltlon  to  Diem,  his  brother 
Nhu,  and  his  sister-in-law,  Mme.  Nhu 
arose  from  Buddhist  leaders.  Discontent 
In  key  segments  of  South  Vietnam's 
rickety  power  structure  was  being  trans- 
formed Into  rebellion. 

Still,  on  July  11.  1963.  Ambassador 
Nolting  returned  to  Saigon  from  Wash- 
ington with  assurances  of  continued  US 
support  of  the  government  of  President 
Diem.  He  called  for  "unity  of  purpose  ' 
and  warned  against  "internal  dissen- 
sion. " 

Newspaper  accounts  describing  the  de- 
teriorating situation  in  Vietnam  had 
long  been  labeled  propaganda  by  Admin- 
istration spokesmen.  By  the  end  of  sum- 
mer the  Kennedy  Administration  could 
no  longer  maintain  the  credence  of  the 
American  people  that  Diem  was  popular 
with  his  own  people  and  was  winning  tlie 
war.  On  September  2.  1963.  in  a  CBS  In- 
terview President  Kennedy  admitted 
Dlem's  regime  had  "gotten  out  of  touch 
with  the  people"  and  that  he  believed  it 
could  regain  support  only  if  there  were 
"changes  in  policy  and  perhaps  with 
personnel." 

On  September  21.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara and  General  Taylor  once  again 
flew  to  Saigon.  While  they  were  there 
elections  were  held  for  the  National  As- 
sembly. All  candidates  were  approved  In 
advance  by  the  Diem  Government.  Ob- 
viously, so  far.  no  change  In  poUcy  or 
personnel  had  taken  place. 

On  October  2.  1963,  the  White  Hou.se 
Issued  a  summary  of  the  McNamara- 
Taylor  report  on  their  findings.  The 
summary  makes  Interesting  reading: 

"Major  U.S.  assistance  in  support  of 
this  military  effort  Is  needed  only  until 
the  Insurgency  has  been  suppressed  or 
until  the  national  security  forces  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  are  ca- 
pable of  suppressing  It.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara and  General  Taylor  reported  their 
Judgment  that  the  major  part  of  the  US 
military  task  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1965.  although  there  may  be  a 
continuing  requirement  for  a  limited 
number  of  US.  training  personnel.  They 
reported  that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the 
US.  program  for  training  Vietnamese 
should  have  progressed  to  the  point 
where  1.000  US.  military  personnel  as- 
signed to  South  Vietnam  can  be  with- 
drawn." 

Added  General  Paul  Harklns,  Com- 
mander of  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  In  Saigon,  In  the  November  1, 
1963,  service  newspaper  Stars  and 
Stripes: 

"Victory  in  the  sense  It  would  apply  to 
this  kind  of  war  Is  Just  months  away  and 
the  reduction  of  American  advisors  can 
begin  any  time  now." 

As  Stars  and  Stripes  was  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  newsstands  that  November  1, 
a  military  Junta  led  by  General  Duong 
Van  Mlnh.  overthrew  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment and  seized  control  of  Saigon.  The 
next  day,  November  2,  Diem  and  his 
brother  Nhu  were  assassinated. 

Despite  all  the  clamor,  rioting,  and 
discontent  among  civilians.  In  the  end  It 
was    the   South   Vietnamese   military — 
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the  group  over  which  the  U.S.  had  the 
greatest  degree  of  direct  control — which 
was  to  overthrow  and  assassinate  Diem. 

Political  chaos  was  immediate  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Nonetheless,  on  November  15,  a  U.S. 
military  spokesman  carried  on  the  Mc- 
Namara-Taylor-Harklns  line  and  prom- 
ised 1,000  American  military  men  would 
be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  beginning 
on  December  3. 

On  November  22,  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  and  a  new 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  took 
oflQce. 

LTNDON  JOHNSON  TAKES  COMMAND 

Once  again  a  new  American  President 
had  an  opportunity  to  reassess  the  situ- 
ation and  the  American  position  in 
Vietnam : 

President  Johnson  could  deal  with  an 
altogether  new  government  In  Saigon; 
he  was  not  obliged  to  deal  with  the  Diem 
family. 

The  NLP  and  Viet  Cong  controUed 
much  of  South  Vietnam.  By  June  of 
1963,  the  NLF  was  able  to  levy  taxes  in 
41  of  South  Vietnam's  44  provinces. 

The  NLF  had  already  (rep>orted  by 
Radio  Hanoi  November  17,  1963)  made  a 
slx-polnt  peace  statement,  couched  in 
violent  accusatory  language. 

There  were  still  fewer  than  20,000 
American  troops  committed  to  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
UJ*.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  met 
with  President  Johnson  shortly  after 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  and 
conveyed  to  him  an  offer  from  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  proposing  talks  on  a  settlement. 

He  still  had  before  him  the  DeOaulle 
offer  of  August  29,  1963,  rejected  by  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  to  help  work 
for  an  Independent  but  neutral  South 
Vietnam. 

In  December  1963,  Cambodian  Chief 
of  State  Norodom  Sihanouk  again  in- 
vited South  Vietnam  to  Join  his  country 
in  a  neutral  confederation. 

While  President  Johnson  had  options 
to  choose  from.  President  Kennedy  did 
not  leave  him  the  same  alternatives 
which  President  Elsenhower  left  in  1961. 
Actions  of  the  Kennedy  Administration 
had  decidedly  narrowed  the  field.  The 
American  commitment  was  greater; 
Americans  were  actually  Involved  in 
combat;  more  and  more.  American  mili- 
tary prestige  was  at  stake. 

In  addition,  President  Johnson  from 
all  accounts  was  concerned  with  main- 
taining the  appearance  of  continuity  in 
both  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

In  December  1963,  President  Johnson 
made  his  choice  and  announced  it 
through  his  New  Year's  message  to  Gen- 
eral Mlnh  of  South  Vietnam.  The  mes- 
sage read  in  part: 

". . .  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
furnish  you  end  your  people  with  the 
fullest  measure  of  support  in  this  bitter 
fight.  We  shall  maintain  in  Vietnam 
American  personnel  and  material  as 
needed  to  assist  you  in  achieving  victory. 

"Our  alms  are,  I  know,  Identical  with 
yours :  to  enable  your  government  to  pro- 
tect its  people  from  the  acts  of  terror 
perpetrated  by  Communist  insurgents 
from  the  north.  As  the  forces  of  your 
government  become  increasingly  capable 
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of  dealing  with  this  aggression,  American 
military  perscmnel  in  South  Vietnam  can 
be  progressively  withdrawn. 

"The  United  States  Government  shares 
the  view  of  your  government  that  *neu- 
trallBation*  of  South  Vietnam  Is  unac- 
ceptable. As  long  as  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  North  Vietnam  persists  In  Its 
aggressive  policy,  neutralization  of  South 
'Vietnam  would  only  be  another  name 
for  a  Communist  takeover.  Peace  will 
return  to  your  country  Just  as  soon  as  the 
authorities  in  Hanoi  cease  and  desist 
from  their  terrorist  aggression. 

"...  I  know  from  my  own  experience  in 
Vietnam  how  warmly  the  Vietnamese 
people  respond  to  a  direct  himian  ap- 
proach and  how  they  have  hungered  for 
this  in  their  leaders.  So  again  I  pledge 
the  energetic  support  of  my  coimtry  to 
yoiu"  government  and  yoiu-  people." 

Thus  President  Johnson  publicly  re- 
vealed his  belief  that  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  required  an  open-end 
military  commitment. 

The  President  now  set  the  goal  as  mili- 
tary victory. 

At  a  time  when  President  Johnson  was 
making  his  decision  for  deeper  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  the  opportunity 
existed  to  make  that  involvement  worth- 
while by  insisting  on  a  soimd  civilian 
government  in  Saigon  capable  of  leading 
the  people.  Yet,  he  allowed  the  military 
Junta  to  continue  its  total  dominance  of 
the  civilian  government.  The  generals 
neither  knew  how  to  govern,  nor  showed 
any  real  desire  to  learn.  The  Administra- 
tion, meanwhile,  shipped  in  more  money, 
more  guns,  and  more  American  troops. 
In  the  18  months  that  followed  ten 
governments  passed  through  Saigon  in 
quick  succession,  each  more  disorganized 
than  the  last. 

The  Johnson  Administration  was  to 
express  high  hopes  for  each  of  these  ten 
regimes.  General  Khanh,  for  instance — 
who  replaced  General  Mlnh  in  January 
1964 — ^was  described  by  McNamara  as 
"an  able  and  energetic  leader,"  who  has 
"demonstrated  his  grasp  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments— political,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical, as  well  as  military — required  to 
defeat  the  Viet  Cong."  Etc.,  etc. 

Khanh  bounced  in  and  out  of  the 
premiership  for  a  year  after  the  Mc- 
Namara speech,  finally  was  packed  off 
as  roving  Ambassador  to  the  world. 

Despite  this  political  chaos,  when  Mc- 
Namara testified  before  Congress  on 
February  18,  1964,  he  still  insisted  the 
"bulk"  of  U.S.  troops  would  be  pulled  out 
by  the  end  of  1965. 

By  July  1964,  when  Gen.  WUllam  C. 
Westmoreland  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  U.S.  military  advisory  mis- 
sion, our  advisory  body  had  grown  to 
about  23,000,  but  the  South  Vietnamese 
whom  they  came  to  advise  were  melting 
away.  During  the  winter  of  1964-65  the 
South  'Vietnamese  Army  had  dwindled  to 
slightly  over  200,000  men.  They  had  lost 
by  desertion,  or  to  the  Communists,  a 
good  third  of  their  strength. 

Not  only  was  South  "Vietnam  suffering 
from  massive  desertions  from  Its  army, 
but  shortly  after  Dlem's  death  it  was 
discovered  Staley's  Strategic  Hamlet  Pro- 
gram was  a  crushing  falltire.  The  U.S. 
Mission  foimd  thousands  of  supposedly 


"secure"  hamlets  were  really  controlled 
secretly  by  the  "Viet  Cong,  who  often  used 
them  for  suw)ly  and  rest  havens.  The 
United  States  had  contributed  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment, 
including  cement,  radios,  weapons,  fer- 
tilizer, and  livestock. 

■When  the  Mlnh  Junta  came  into  power 
Premier  Tho  stated  that  only  20  percent 
of  the  8.600  Strategic  Hamlets  the  Diem 
government  claimed  to  have  built  could 
in  any  way  be  regarded  as  usable. 

The  succeeding  military  governments 
and  juntas  did  little  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation. The  key  to  real  security  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  peasant  lay  not  so 
much  in  barbed  wire  but  in  the  type  of 
political  leadership  that  would  attract 
his  loyalty  and  make  the  struggle  against 
the  Viet  Cong  seem  worth  the  risk. 

On  March  26,  1964,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara admitted:  "But  the  large  in- 
digenous support  that  the  Viet  Cong  re- 
ceives means  that  solutions  must  be  as 
much  political  and  economic  as  military. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  pvu-ely  'mUitary'  solution  to  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam." 

THE    PRXSISENTIAL    ELECTION 

At  this  point  in  history  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  Vietnam  was  once  again  in- 
fluenced by  political  events  elsewhere — 
the  United  States  was  Involved  in  a  pres- 
idential election  campaign. 

Through  the  summer  of  1964,  the  Viet- 
nam situation — both  political  and  mili- 
tary— was  deteriorating.  Day-to-day 
conduct  of  the  war  remained  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Kennedy  appointees  who 
stayed  -with  the  Johnson  Administration. 
Rusk,  McNamara,  Bundy,  Rostow,  Tay- 
lor, were  left  to  handle  Vietnam  while 
President  Johnson  electioneered. 

The  first  indication  of  a  theme  that 
was  to  be  struck  repeatedly  during  the 
coming  campaign  was  Introduced  dur- 
ing a  television  interview  on  March  15, 
1964,  when  the  President  told  the  listen- 
ing audience: 

"I  was  reading  a  letter  only  today 
that  General  Elsenhower  wrote  the  late 
President  Diem  10  years  ago,  and  it  is  a 
letter  that  I  could  have  well  written  to 
President  Khanh  and  sent  out  by  Mr. 
McNamara." 

One  of  the  most  trying  aspects  of  liv- 
ing with  Mr.  Johnson's  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  is  precisely  this  gambit 
which  might  be  termed  Diplomatic 
Darwinism.  By  this  is  meant  the  Presi- 
dent's insistence  that  whatever  he  may 
be  doing  is  but  part  of  a  steady  evolution 
from  commitments  made  by  earlier  Pres- 
idents, partlcul£u-ly  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

Thus,  he  was  to  reiterate  during  the 
presidential  campaign  that  his  several 
decisions  by  which  we  became  engaged 
in  a  full-scale  shooting  war  in  Vietnam 
were  merely  logical  implementations  of 
t^at  far  away  and  long  ago  1954  Eisen- 
hower letter  agreeing  to  limited  aid  for 
South  Vietnam — money,  supplies,  and 
arms,  but  not  combat  troops. 

GXTLT  or  TONKIN  EESOLUTION 

A  second  Justification,  equalling  the 
by-now  tattered  1954  letter  in  usefulness, 
was  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  of 
August  7, 1964.  The  series  of  events  lead- 
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Inc  to  the  resolution  begsui  with  a  July 
30  South  Vietnamese  naval  raid  on  North 
Vietnamese  island  radar  and  naval  In- 
stanatloriB.  According  to  official  accounts, 
the  UJ3.  Seventh  Fleet  was  not  in/onned 
of  the  raid.  On  August  2.  a  X33.  destroyer 
on  patrol  in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  near  the 
islands  was  attacked  by  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats.  The  PT  boats  were 
driven  off  with  gunfire  and  an  air  at- 
tack. The  VS.  formally  protested  to 
Hanoi. 

On  August  4,  two  U.S.  destroyers  re- 
ported a  second  attack  by  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats.  President  Johnson  or- 
dered US.  "air  action"  against  "gxin- 
boats  and  certain  supporting  facilities  in 
North  Vietnam." 

On  August  5.  President  Johnson  re- 
quested Congress  to  enact  a  joint  res- 
olution "to  promote  the  maintenance  of 
IntematlMial  peace  and  security  in 
Southeast  Asia.  ' 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  'R..  NY) 
quesUcxied  the  wisdom  of  such  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  for  by  this  resolution.  During 
consideration  of  the  resolution  he  raised 
the  same  issue  President  Elsenhower  had 
raised  10  years  earlier  when,  In  1954,  the 
Trench  requested  American  assistance  at 
Dlen  Bien  Phu.  In  1954.  Mr.  Elsenhower 
surveyed  our  allies  as  to  their  willingness 
to  Join  In  talcing  such  a  step.  Asked  Sena- 
tor Javits  of  Senator  Fulbright  in  1964: 

"What  I  wish  to  know  from  the  Sen- 
ator Is.  first;  Have  we  consulted  with  our 
allies?  Second,  what  are  we  to  look  to 
from  our  allies  In  the  way  of  assistance. 
aid.  comfort,  partnership,  and  the  future 
implementation  of  the  resolution?  It  is 
one  thing  to  stand  alone:  it  is  another 
thing  to  stand  with  seven  other  coun- 
tries, three  of  them  in  the  area.  Imple- 
menting a  solemn  commitment,  which 
is  Jiist  as  binding  on  them  as  it  Ls  on  us  ' 

■core    OF    THS    ECSOLUnON 

The  Joint  resolution  was  In  three  parts 
The  first  expressed  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  action  to  repel 
attacks  on  UJ3.  forces,  and  the  third  part 
extended  the  life  of  the  resolution  until 
the  President  should  determine  that 
peace  had  been  restored  or  until  termi- 
nated by  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. These  two  sections  were  not  chal- 
lenged In  the  Senate  debate 

Section  2  was  the  center  of  discussion 
It  reads: 

"Sbc.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as 
vital  to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 
Consonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the  United 
States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol 
state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  In 
defense  for  Its  freedom.  ' 

The  potential  effect  of  agreeing  to  this 
section  was  of  concern  to  many  Sena- 
tors. During  the  Senate  debate.  Senator 
Daniel  Brewster  (D..  Md.)   asked: 

"So  my  question  Is  whether  there  Is 


anything  In  the  resolution  which  would 
authorize,  or  recommend,  or  approve  the 
landing  of  large  American  smnles  in 
Vietnam  or  In  China?  ' 

FlepUed  Senator  J  WlUlam  Pulbright. 
'D.  Ark  »  floor  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

"There  is  nothing  In  the  resolution,  as 
I  read  It.  that  contemplates  it  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  that  Is  the  last 
thing  we  would  want  to  do  However,  the 
language  of  the  resolution  would  not  pre- 
vent It  It  would  authorize  whatever  the 
Commander  in  Chief  feels  Is  neces- 
sary .  Speaking  for  my  own  commit- 
tee, everyone  I  have  heard  has  said  that 
the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  become 
Involved  in  a  land  war  in  Asia;  that  our 
power  is  sea  and  air 

The  reply  did  not  satisfy  the  Senate. 
Senator  John  Shirman  Coopir  iR.,  Ky  ) 
went  more  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue.  He  engaged  Senator  Pulbright  in 
a  lengthy  colloquy,  part  of  which  follows: 

"Mr.  COOPER.  The  second  section  of 
the  resolution  goes,  as  the  Senator  said  to 
steps  the  President  might  take  concern- 
ing the  parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  and  the  countries 
under  the  protocol — which  are,  of  course, 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
Senator  will  remember  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  In  article  IV,  provides  that  in  the 
event  an  armed  attack  is  made  upon  a 
party  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty,  or  upon  one  of  the  pro- 
tocol states  such  as  South  Vietnam,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty,  one  of  whom  is  the 
United  States,  would  then  take  such  ac- 
tion as  might  be  appropriate,  after  re- 
sorting to  their  constitutional  processes. 
I  assume  that  would  mean.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  that  Congress  would 
be  asked  to  grant  the  authority  to  act. 

'Mr  Fulbright    I  think  that  Is  correct 

"Mr.  Cooper  Then,  looking  ahead,  if 
the  President  decided  that  it  uxu  neces- 
sary to  use  such  force  as  could  lead  into 
tear,  we  will  give  that  authority  by  this 
resolution"* 

"Mr.  Fulbright.  That  is  the  way  I 
would  interpret  it.  . .  . 

"Mr  CoopiH.  /  ask  these  questions  be- 
cause it  is  well  for  the  country  and  all  of 
us  to  know  what  is  being  undertaken.  .  .  . 

"Under  section  2,  are  we  now  providing 
the  President,  if  he  determines  it  neces- 
sary, the  authority  to  attack  cities  and 
ports  in  North  Vietnam,  not  primarily  to 
prevent  an  attack  upon  our  forces  but,  as 
fie  might  see  fit,  to  prevent  any  further 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam? 

"Mr.  Fulbright  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  procedure  provided  in  this  joint  reso- 
lution, and  also  In  the  Formosa  and  Mid- 
dle East  Instances  is  in  response,  let  us 
say,  to  the  new  developments  in  the  field 
of  warfare.  .  .  . 

"Under  modern  conditions  of  warfare 
.  .  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  what  may 
occur.  Things  move  so  rapidly  that  this 
Is  the  way  in  which  we  must  respond  to 
the  new  developments.  That  is  why  this 
provision  is  necessary  or  important. 
EX)es  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  so? 

"Mr.  CooPKH.  Yes.  warfare  today  is 
different.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  But  the 
power  provided  the  President  In  section  2 
is  great. 


"Mr  Fulbright.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  give  clearance  to  the  President 
to  use  his  discretion.  We  all  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  President  will  not  use  this 
discretion  arbitrarily  or  irresponsibly.  We 
know  that  he  is  accustomed  to  consulting 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with 
congressional  leaders.  But  he  does  not 
have  to  do  that. 

"Mr.  CoopKR.  I  understand,  and  believe 
that  the  President  will  use  this  vast 
power  with  judgment. 

■  Mr.  Fulbright.  He  Intends  to  do  it. 
and  he  has  done  it.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  President  will  consult  with  Con- 
gress in  case  a  major  change  in  present 
policy  becomes  necessary. 

"Mr.  CoopiR.  ...  I  luiow  it  is  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  in  the  defense  of 
our  own  ships  and  forces  any  action  we 
might  take  to  repel  attacks  could  lead  to 
war.  If  the  Vietnamese  or  the  Chinese 
Communists  continued  to  engage  in  at- 
tacks against  our  forces.  I  hope  they  will 
be  deterred  by  the  prompt  action  of  the 
President. 

"We  accept  this  first  duty  of  security 
and  honor.  But  I  would  feel  untrue  to  my 
own  convictions  if  I  did  not  say  that  a 
different  situation  obtains  with  respect 
to  South  Vietnam.  I  know  that  a  pro- 
gression of  events  for  10  years  has  carried 
us  to  this  crisis.  Ten  years  have  passed 
and  perhaps  the  events  are  inevitable 
now,  no  one  can  tell.  But  as  long  as  there 
is  hope  and  the  possibility  of  avoiding 
with  honor  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia — a 
conflagration  which,  I  must  say.  could 
lead  into  war  with  Communist  China,  and 
perhaps  to  a  third  world  war  with  con- 
sequences one  can  scarcely  contemplate 
today— I  hope  the  President  will  use  his 
power  wisely  with  respect  to  our  com- 
mitments in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  he 
will  use  all  other  honorable  means  which 
may  be  available,  such  as  consultations 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  even  with  the 
Geneva  powers. 

"We  have  confidence  in  the  President 
and  in  his  good  judgment.  But  I  believe 
we  have  the  obligation  of  understanding 
fully  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
defending  our  own  forces,  and  taking  of- 
fensive measures  in  South  Vietnam  which 
could  lead  progressively  to  a  third  world 
war."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Perhaps  the  most  often  repeated  state- 
ment during  debate  on  the  resolution  was 
that  the  United  States  should  not  get 
bogged  down  In  a  land  war  in  Asia.  There 
were  equally  as  many  assurances  that 
this  was  not  contemplated. 

Yet  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  resolution  did  in  fact  au- 
thorize the  President  to  send  land  armies 
into  Vietnam  and  also  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam. 

Certainly,  from  their  colloquy,  both 
Senator  Cooper  and  Senator  Fulbright 
were  firm  in  their  own  minds  that  the 
resolution  did  authorize  whatever  actions 
the  President  might  see  fit  to  take.  If 
this  is  the  correct  interpretation,  then 
it  would  appear  the  President  is  on  firm 
ground  when  he  states — as  he  has  so 
often  since  stated — that  later  commit- 
ments of  UB.  ground  forces  to  combat 
as  well  as  the  bombings  of  North  Viet- 
nam were  authorized  by  Congress. 
Congress  drew  some  assurance  from 
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its  assumption  in  liM4  that  such  a  con- 
tingency was  remote  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent, being  a  man  of  "good  Judgment," 
would  not  act  rashly,  would  use  his 
power  cautiously,  would  always  consult 
Congress  as  well  as  the  UJf.  and  the 
Geneva  powers. 

The  President  was  to  give  Congress 
ample  ground  for  this  belief  during  1964. 
During  the  entire  presidential  election 
campaign  he  repeatedly  assured  the 
American  people  he  was  not  In  office  to 
engage  in  such  a  massive  land  war  or  to 
take  rash  actions. 

During  the  debate  on  the  resolution. 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton  summarized 
the  feelings  of  many  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress when  he  said,  "I  believe  Congress 
should  speak  loud  and  clear  and  make  it 
plain  to  any  would-be  aggressor  that  we 
Intend  to  stand  here.  If  we  make  that 
clesw  we  will  avoid  war,  and  not  have 
to  land  vast  armies  on  the  shores  of 
Asia."  The  President  found  the  resolu- 
tion spoke  loudly  enough  and  clearly 
enough  so  that  he  signed  it  on  August  1 1 . 

But  this  was  an  election  year.  And  the 
very  next  day,  August  12,  the  President 
was  to  dull  the  sound  and  blur  the  clarity 
of  the  resolution — and  his  own  Inten- 
tions— with  a  campaign  speech  to  the 
Bar  Association  in  New  York.  He  spoke 
sorrowfully  of  those  who  were  "eager  to 
enlarge  the  conflict"  smd  then  added: 

"They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should 
do.  They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action 
which  might  risk  the  Uvea  of  millions 
and  engulf  much  of  Asia  and  certainly 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 
Moreover  such  action  would  offer  no 
solution  at  aU  to  the  real  problem  of 
Vietnam." 

This  thesis,  that  American  boys  were 
not  to  be  sent  half-way  around  the  world 
to  do  the  Job  Asian  boys  should  be  doing, 
was  repeated  In  an  Akron,  Ohio,  speech 
October  21. 

This  was  the  President's  campaign  re- 
assurance to  the  American  people;  It 
may  also  have  contributed  to  the  Com- 
munist miscalculation  as  to  American  In- 
tentions in  Vietnam. 

rLXCTTON    TKAS BAROAZIir    BTTDCKTa 

Reinforcing  Congress's  belief  that  the 
U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam  would  be 
limited,  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
sought  for  defense  had  dropped  from 
$48.1  billion  in  fiscal  1963,  to  $47.2  bU- 
lion  in  fiscal  1964. 

A  further  decline  had  been  registered 
In  fiscal  1965  when  defense  N.O.A.  (re- 
quested In  January  1964)  amoimted  to 
only  $46.8  billion.  In  short,  the  election 
year  defense  requests  did  not  reflect  the 
realities  of  fighting  then  going  on. 

By  March  1964,  newspaper  accounts 
described  Vietnamese  reluctance  to  take 
US.  military  advice  and  described  the 
difficulties  we  were  facing  in  getting  Viet- 
namese troops  to  fight.  On  April  25.  the 
AP  reported  that  in  the  first  four  and  a 
half  months  of  1964,  324  American  serv- 
icemen had  l>ec(xne  battle  casualties. 

Beginning  in  May,  with  American 
forces  idready  In  combat,  reports  of 
serious  shortages  were  verified  making 
nece.'5sary  the  use  of  dangerously  obsolete 
equipment. 

On  May  15.  Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  then 


Cbaliman  of  tbe  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  annoonoed  he  would  call 
Secretary  McNamara  f<M-  a  closed  session 
In  regard  to  a  fnll-scale  Investigation  of 
the  use  of  obsolete  military  equipment  In 
Vietnam. 

The  distressing  series  of  events  led 
Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  on 
May  27  to  declare.  "While  the  Johnson 
Administration  falters  In  indecision,  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  to  another  tread- 
mill conflict  .  .  ." 

By  July  1964  the  war  was  costing  the 
United  States  $1.5  million  a  day.  An- 
nounced troop  strength  in  Vietnam  had 
climbed  to  18.000. 

The  Administration  found  it  necessary 
to  request  a  $700  million  defense  supple- 
mental appropriation  specifically  for  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  first  in  a  chain  of 
afterthought  supplementals  to  follow. 

Yet  total  UJS.  troop  strength  levels 
consistently  failed  to  reflect  the  escala- 
tion of  conflict  in  Vietnam.  On  June  30. 
1962,  total  active  duty  military  personnel 
numbered  2,807.819. 

On  June  30,  1963.  troop  strength  was 
down  to  2,699,677  and  the  next  year,  on 
June  30. 1964,  down  a  third  time  to  2.687,- 
409. 

By  June  30,  1965,  after  five  years  of 
steadily  increasing  U.S.  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  total  active  duty  UJS.  mUitary 
personnel  had  further  declined  to  2,655,- 
389. 

President  Johnson's  refusal  to  allow 
budget  requests  to  follow,  even  remotely, 
the  actual  course  of  events  in  Vietnam 
was  to  plague  the  military  up  to  the  fls- 
cal  1968  budget.  For  instance,  in  fiscal 
1966  his  initial  defense  spending  request 
was  only  $46.8  billion,  but  once  again,  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $13.1  bil- 
lion was  required  later  in  the  year. 

Again,  In  fiscal  1967,  although  the 
main  defense  appropriation  jumped  ap- 
proximately $11.2  billion,  a  supplemental 
^propriatlon  of  $12.2  billion  was  re- 
quested and  received  later  in  the  year. 

The  effect  on  military  procurement — 
p>articularly  the  so-called  "long  lead- 
time"  Items  requiring  commitment  well 
In  advance  of  actual  delivery — was  dev- 
astating from  1963  through  1966. 
xoue* — THS   roaooTTKir   LBssoif 

To  a  frightening  degree,  these  events 
paralleled  the  mistakes  made  over  a 
decade  earlier  by  another  Democratic 
Administration  in  Korea.  Said  President 
Johnson  In  his  January  1967  Budget 
Message  to  Congress: 

"A  year  ago  we  were  In  the  midst  of  a 
rapid  buildup  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 
Rather  than  submit  a  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress btised  on  highly  imcertain  esti- 
mates, I  requested  funds  sufficient  to 
finance  the  conflict  through  fiscal  year 
1967.  At  the  present  time  the  situation 
is  different.  While  unforeseen  events  can 
upset  the  most  careful  estimate,  we  are 
in  a  much  better  position  to  determine 
our  future  requirements  in  Vietnam.  As 
a  consequence,  my  1968  budget  provides 
for  those  requirements  on  a  continuing 
basis,  Including  the  j>088ibillty  of  an  ex- 
tension of  combat  beyond  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year." 

Said  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subconunittee  14  years  earlier.  In 
May  1953: 


"To  taoxsh  specifically  on  the  budg- 
etary guidelines,  it  has  been  testtfled 
that  the  planners  could  not  plan  prop- 
erly for  the  Korean  War  because  one  of 
the  assumptions  was  that  it  would  be 
over  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  was  being  planned.  Budget  re- 
quests were  based  on  the  amount  of 
ammo  used  plus  the  replacement  of  re- 
serve stocks  with  no  thought  that  the 
War  would  continue  for  a  longer  ijeriod 
of  time. 

"In  hindsight  this  Is  a  most  unrealistic 
policy  or  assumption.  It  may  well  have 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  our  military 
planners.  We  itnow  that  applied  to  the 
Korean  ammunition  progrram.  an  ad- 
verse effect  occurred  somewhere  because 
no  substantial  quantity  of  ammunition 
was  produced,  and  this  was  responsible 
for  depleting  our  existing  stocks.  This  Is 
the  result  of  partial  mobilization." 

Finally,  In  1967.  Mr.  McNamara  was  to 
admit: 

"Since  we  can  now  project  our  require- 
ments for  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia 
with  far  greater  confidence  than  last 
year,  we  have  changed  our  basic  ap- 
proach in  preparing  the  FY  1967  Sup- 
plemental as  well  as  the  FY  1968  Budget. 
Sufficient  funds  are  being  requested  In 
both  the  FY  1967  Supplemental  and  the 
FY  1968  Budget  to  protect  the  production 
leadtime.  .  . ." 

In  belated  recognition  of  this  fact,  the 
initisd  Defense  Budget  request  this  year 
is  fully  $75  billion. 

PKACE    PBOPOSALS 1964 

After  President  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion, repeated  newspaper  stories  told  of 
attempts  by  U.N.  Secret«uy  General  U 
Thant  to  arrange  for  some  sort  of  peace 
negotiations  between  Hanoi  and  Wash- 
ington. Their  authenticity  was  denied 
by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Today  we  know  that  Mr.  Thant,  in 
September  1964,  made  a  serious  proposal 
to  Hanoi  and  Washington  that  they 
secretly  send  representatives  to  Rangoon, 
Burma  to  discuss  the  Vietnam  war. 
Hanoi  accepted  the  proposal  yet  Wash- 
ington turned  it  down. 

According  to  the  late  Adial  Stevenson, 
the  Johnson  Administration  refused  to 
discuss  peace  in  Vietnam  with  Hanoi  be- 
cause of  the  possible  effect  on  the  1964 
elections. 

Secretary  Thant  agreed  to  wait.  After 
President  Johnson's  overwhelming  re- 
election, he  again  made  the  proposal. 
Hanoi  again  agreed  but  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, through  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, once  again  refused. 

When  The  New  York  Times  on  March 
9,  1965,  reported  that  U  Thant  had  im- 
dertaken  to  arrange  for  such  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  Johnson's  State  Department 
denied  that  it  had  in  fact  rejected  the 
Thant  proposals. 

Only  after  Eric  Sevareld  published  his 
article  in  the  November  30.  1965,  Look 
concerning  the  late  UJf.  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson,  including  Stevenson's 
revelations  alx>ut  the  Thant  mission,  did 
the  State  Department  at  long  last  admit 
to  the  existence  of  the  Thant  proposal 
and  that  It  had  been  rejected. 

This  eiiiBOde,  wlien  added  to  the  host 
of  other  incidents,  utterances,  misleading 
statements,    half-truths,    outright    un- 
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truths,  empbjulzes  the  hallmark  ot  the 
Johnaon  Administration  In  th«  conduct 
of  th«  Vletnaim  war — a  complete  lack  of 
candor. 

tVa    AM^UCAtrCEATtOtt    OT    THM    WAB 

President  John  Kennedy  once  re- 
marked the  war  In  Vietnam  could  be  won 
only  so  long  slb  It  was  their  war.  If  It  were 
ever  converted  Into  a  white  man's  war. 
we  would  lose  as  the  French  had  lost  a 
decade  earlier.  In  the  FYench  period. 
Paris  had  some  5.000  to  7.000  adminis- 
trators, plus  the  French  colonials,  in 
Vietnam.  Their  troop  commitment 
reaelMd  372.000. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  roughly 
500.000  millltary  men  in  Southeast  Asia. 
plus  about  30,000  American  civilians. 
with  more  of  each  to  come,  and  with 
Americans  doing  most  of  the  fighting 

How  did  this  war  become  American- 
ized? As  the  record  has  shown,  a  quali- 
tative shift  in  the  American  commit- 
ment In  1961 — from  arms,  money,  and 
advisors  to  armed  combat  troops — set 
the  stage  for  Increased  United  States  in- 
volvement. It  also  set  the  stage  for  the 
next  shift  In  our  commitment,  this  time 
a  quantitative  change 

On  February  7,  1965,  eight  Americans 
were  killed.  62  wounded  in  a  guerrilla  at- 
tack by  the  Viet  Cong  President  John- 
son promptly  ordered  the  American  Air 
Force  Into  a  retaliatory  attack  on  targets 
In  North  Vietnam  Soviet  Prime  Minis- 
ter Kosygln  was  m  Hanoi  at  the  time 
of  the  first  bombing  attack 

Correspondents  on  the  scene  have 
speculated  Kosygln  had  gone  to  Hanoi 
on  a  mission  to  wean  North  Vietnam 
away  from  Peking  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists had  not  given  Hanoi  as  much 
material  support  as  promised  Kosygln 
was  In  Hanoi  to  promise  Ho  Chi  M*nh 
more  supplies  and  equipment 

The  bombing,  when  It  caune,  gave  the 
Soviet  Union  Its  "reason  ' — for  public 
consumption,  at  least— for  making  such 
an  offer.  On  February  9.  Kosystin  made 
his  first  public  announcement  of 
stepped-up  Soviet  support  for  the  Hanoi 
regime. 

Each  of  the  first  three  raids,  we  care- 
fully notified  Moscow,  were  in  retalia- 
tion for  specific  attacks  against  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

BOMBING    AND    THOOPS-     CT    AND    CTP 

During  this  period  the  military  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  was  deteriorating 
badly.  Vietnamese  army  units  were  being 
defeated  dally:  the  Vietnamese  army  was 
losing  a  battalion  a  week:  district  capi- 
tals were  falling  weekly:  village  strong- 
points  were  being  overrun  nightly 

Within  this  framework  the  President 
stepped  ixp  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, no  longer  as  retaliatory  raids  but 
as  an  effort  to  break  the  supply  route  to 
the  South  which  Ho  was  using  to  supply 
the  Viet  Cong.  American  military 
strength  In  South  Vietnam  began  to 
climb  dramatically:  by  mid- 1965  we  had 
53.000  ffroimd  troops  In  Vietnam  and  by 
year's  end  over  200,000. 

The  escalation  continued  through 
1906.  Our  bombings,  formerly  tactical — 
to  Interdict  supply  routes — were  now 
strategic,  as  well,  aimed  at  whatever  steel 
mills,  powerplants.  Industrial  complexes 


existed.  By  spring  of  19S7.  the  United 
States  had  committed  500.000  men  to  a 
land  war  in  Asia  and  was  spending,  for 
that  conflict  alone,  one-flf  th  of  Its  entire 
national  budget. 

In  casualties,  there  are  over  9,000 
Americans  dead:  50,000  wounded. 

We  have  lost  over  1,200  airplanes  and 
nearly  800  hehcopters. 

Yet  at  the  beginning  of  April  1967.  the 
United  States  and  South  Vletrmmese 
were  able  to  claim  control  over  fewer 
villages  and  hamlets  than  in  1962. 

ACMI.VISTKATIUN     POLICT 

In  1961  the  State  Department  Issued  a 
white  paper  on  Vietnam  which  empha- 
sized the  Indigenous  nature  of  the  con- 
flict. It  said  m  part: 

"The  basic  pattern  of  Viet  Cong  Viet- 
namese Communist)  activity  Ls  not  new, 
of  course.  It  operated,  with  minor  varia- 
tions. In  China,  and  Mao  Tse-tung's 
theories  on  the  conduct  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare are  known  to  every  Viet  Cong  agent 
and  cadre  Most  of  the  same  methods 
were  used  tn  Malaya,  in  Greece,  in  the 
Philipptnes.  m  Cuba,  and  m  Laos  If 
there  is  ani/thtng  peculiar  to  the  Vietnam 
situation,  it  IS  that  the  country  is  dimded 
and  one-half  provides  a  safe  sanctuary 
trom  which  subversion  in  the  other  half 
w  directed  and  supported  wHth  both  per- 
sonnel and  materiel  "  (EmphasLs  added.) 

By  1965  the  Indigenoas  character  of 
the  Vu-t  ConK  was  being  played  down  In 
favor  of  the  new  theme:  that  l.s.  aggres- 
.slon  from  the  north  Said  the  1965  State 
Department  white  paper  on  Vietnam,  In 
part 

"The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  new  kind  of 
war  a  fact  as  yet  poorly  understood  In 
most  parts  of  the  world  Much  of  the  con- 
fu.-ilon  that  prevails  In  the  thinking  of 
many  people,  and  even  many  govern- 
ments, stems  from  this  basic  misunder- 
standing For  In  Vietnam  a  totally  new 
brand  of  ai?Kres,sion  has  been  loosed 
aKaln.st  an  inde[X'nd*»nt  people  who  want 
ti)  make  their  own  way  In  peace  and 
freedom 

Vietnam  i.s  not  another  Greece,  where 
IndigenoiLs  guerrtlla  forces  u.sed  friendly 
neighboring  territory  as  a  sanctuary 
I  Fmphasis  States  own  1 

Vietnam  is  not  another  Malaya,  where 
Commuruts  guerrillas  were,  for  the  most 
part,  physically  distinguishable  from  the 
peaceful  majority  they  sought  to  control. 

"Vietnam  Is  not  another  Philippines, 
where  Communist  guerrillas  were  physi- 
cally separated  from  the  source  of  thea- 
moral  and  physical  support  " 

Perhaps  the  State  Department  was 
correct  in  Its  new  assessment  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  war  Perhaps,  too,  the  In- 
creased North  Vietnamese  Involvement 
was  to  match  Increased  US  commitment 
to  battle 

P«ICONDmoNS    TO    NrO'TlAnoNS 

This  second  white  paper  was  Issued 
during  a  three-week  lull  between  the  first 
retaliatory  air  raids  on  North  Vietnam  In 
1965  and  the  commencement  of  sustained 
bombing.  During  this  lull,  U  Thant,  rec- 
ognizing the  possibility  of  retaliation 
turning  into  open  warfare,  approached 
Hanoi  and  Washington  with  a  renewed 
plea  for  negotiations. 

The  Johnson  Administration  at  this 
point  laid  down  what  seemed  to  be  two 


basic  preconditions  to  peace  negotia- 
tions: 

( 1 )  That  Hanoi  accept  South  Vietnam 
as  a  separate  and  Independent  State. 

( 2  >  That  Hanoi  agree  to  pull  all  forces 
out  of  the  South. 

Meanwhile,  a  separate  appeal  had 
come  from  the  conference  of  17  so-called 
nonallgned  nations  meeting  at  Belgrade 
asking  Hanoi  to  negotiate.  Both  ap- 
peals— Thant's  and  the  nonallgned  na- 
tions'— were  dismissed  by  Hanoi  on 
grounds  the  United  States  had  already 
rejected  any  negotiations  on  a  "no-pre- 
conditions"  basis. 

JOHNSON    POemON    HAU>ENS 

Tn  retrospect,  it  is  clear  the  Johnson 
Administration  did  not  wish  to  negotiate 
during  this  period.  The  Saigon  govern- 
ment controlled  barely  20  percent  of 
South  Vietnam.  Its  generals  made  no 
bones  of  the  fact  they  were  losing  to  the 
Viet  Cong.  To  come  to  the  bargaining 
table  in  hopes  of  salvaging  an  independ- 
ent South  Vietnam  would  be  asking  the 
Impossible  In  1954.  at  Geneva.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  had  agreed  to  relinquish  the  area 
of  Vietnam  south  of  the  17  th  parallel  In 
return  for  nationwide  elections  in  1956, 
elections  which  failed  to  materialize 
For  the  US  to  hope  for  similar  conces- 
sions in  1965  was  unrealistic. 

In  commenting  on  the  President's  at- 
titude toward  negotiation  at  this  time. 
Senator  Albert  Gore  iD  .  Tenn.)  said: 

"We  know  that  at  one  time  President 
Johnson  opposed  negotiation.  He  was 
very  much  opposed  to  negotiation  or  a 
negotiated  settlement  at  the  time  I  sug- 
gested more  than  a  year  ago.  .  .  .  Fortu- 
nately at  his  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
'In  April  1965 1,  he  changed  his  strategy 
and  came  to  what  I  think  was  a  far  more 
realistic  defensible,  feasible  position." 

President  Johnson  added  to  the  confu- 
sion surrounding  a  negotiated  settlement 
when,  on  March  25,  1965.  he  said,  "We 
seek  no  more  than  a  return  to  the  essen- 
tials of  the  agreements  of  1954 — a  relia- 
ble agreement  to  guarantee  the  Inde- 
pendence and  security  of  all  in  Southeast 
A.sla. " 

Did  the  President  Indeed  wish  to  re- 
turn to  the  essentials  of  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreement?  To  hold  netionwlde  elec- 
tions in  Vietnam  as  provided  for  at 
Geneva?  To  withdraw  all  foreign  troops 
as  provided  for  at  Geneva?  To  reunite 
North  and  South  Vietnam  as  provided 
for  at  CJeneva?  Or  was  the  U.S.  position 
really  the  one  stated  by  Dean  Rusk  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1965.  1  e.  that  Hanoi  must  ac- 
cept South  Vietnam  as  a  separate,  In- 
dependent state? 

Again,  contradiction  within  the  welter 
of  statements  coming  from  the  Johnson 
Administration  confuses  not  only  Amer- 
icans, but  allies,  bystanders,  and  enemy 
alike  If  a  policy  of  deliberate  obfusca- 
tlon  was  desired.  Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  John- 
son succeeded  Clearly,  too  many  "of- 
ficial" statements  have  been  made  by  too 
many  different  ofBclals.  shaped  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  too  many  dif- 
ferent audiences. 

On  April  13.  1965,  Hanoi  also  hardened 
Its  position,  laying  down  four  principal 
points: 

"1  Recognition  of  the  basic  national 
rights  of  the  Viet  Nam  people:  peace.  In- 
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dependence,  sovereignty,  imlty  and  terri- 
torial integrity. 

'2.  Pending  peaceful  reunification  of 
Viet  Nam.  while  Viet  Nam  is  still  tempo- 
rarily divided  Into  two  zones,  the  mili- 
tary provisions  of  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ments on  Viet  Nam  must  be  strictly  re- 
spected ;  the  two  zones  must  refrain  from 
joining  any  military  alliance  with  for- 
eign countries,  there  must  be  no  foreign 
military  bases,  troops  and  military  per- 
sonnel In  their  respective  territory. 

"3.  The  internal  affairs  of  South  Viet- 
nam must  be  settled  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  themselves.  In  accordance 
with  the  program  of  the  South  Vietnam 
National  Front  for  Liberation  (Viet 
Cong ) .  without  any  foreign  Interference. 

"4.  The  peaceful  reunification  of  Viet 
Nam  is  to  be  settled  by  the  Vietnamese 
people  in  both  zones,  without  any  for- 
eign interference." 

PRESENT     POLmCAL     STTDATIOM 

The  South  Vietnamese  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  March  1967.  adopted  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Republic.  It  was 
promptly  approved  by  the  ruling  junta  of 
Marshal  Ky.  The  constitution  provides 
for  free  elections  throughout  South 
Vietnam  and  on  the  surface  seems  to 
provide  some  hope  for  stability  and  po- 
litical progress. 

However,  with  the  Viet  Cong  control- 
ling at  least  50  percent  of  the  territory, 
and  40  percent  of  the  population — and 
even  more  when  the  sim  Is  down — the 
significance  of  the  elections  seems  prob- 
lematical. Elections  for  President  are 
scheduled  September  1.  1967. 

It  Is  also  problematic  as  to  how  freely 
a  newly-elected  govemmant  can  operate. 
The  military,  to  date,  has  provided  the 
most  cohesive  force  In  Vietnam,  at  least 
from  our  viewpoint.  It  can  be  assumed 
they  will  let  go  of  the  reins  of  power 
reluctantly,  constitution  or  no  constitu- 
tion. The  problem,  however.  Is  not  simply 
the  military  in  Saigon,  according  to  sea- 
soned Southeast  Asia  reporter,  Marvin  L. 
Stone,  In  his  article.  "Vietnam— A  Hope- 
less War?",  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port for  Dec.  5.  1966: 

"At  the  top.  it  Is  a  Government  of 
power  blocs  and  factionalism,  In  the 
French  tradition.  Leaders  In  Saigon  are 
preoccupied  fighting  to  keep  their  grasp 
on  power. 

"At  Just  about  every  level  below  the  top 
It  is  a  Government  of  local  fiefs,  nm  by 
entrenched  military  sycophants  or  petty 
underpaid  clvll-servlce  officials." 

This,  says  Stone,  means  that  District 
or  Province  chiefs  In  the  countryside  buy 
their  Jobs  and  impose  their  own  "unof- 
ficial" forms  of  taxation  to  make  a  profit. 
The  peasant  has  no  place  to  turn  for 
relief.  Adds  Stone: 

"Saigon's  land-reform  program,  so 
vital  to  the  aspirations  of  peasants,  has 
never  really  been  put  In  motion.  In  the 
secure  areas,  tenant  farmers — that 
means  70  per  cent  of  all  farmers  In  the 
Delta — still  are  forced  to  pay  up  to  50 
per  cent  and  more  of  their  rice  crops  to 
absentee  landlords  who  have  absolutely 
no  obligation  In  return.  A  law  on  the 
books  since  1955  sets  the  limit  at  25  per 
cent. 

"Americans  here  Insist  that  no  progress 
will  be  made  so  long  as  the  men  at  the 


top  in  Saigon  are  members  of  mandarin 
families,  or  allied  with  families  which 
have  vested  interests  in  land  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  relinquishing." 

PBACK   FKZLKBS,    ie6ft-6a 

The  year  1965  marks  the  beginning  of 
an  enormous  number  of  proposals  from 
all  over  the  globe  for  peaceful  negotia- 
tions. They  can  be  simimarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reconvening  the  1954  Geneva  Confer- 
ence to  effect  a  cease  fire  and  eventual 
peace. 

Direct  negotiations  between  Washing- 
ton and  Hanoi. 

A  mediation  effort  through  U  Thant. 

Resort  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
or  Security  Coimcll  as  mediators. 

Negotiations  between  Saigon  and 
Hanoi. 

Negotiations  to  achieve  a  neutral  fed- 
eration of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Negotiations  between  Saigon  and  the 
NLF-Viet  Cong  with  Hanoi  and  Wash- 
ington backstopplng  each  side. 

Negotiations  between  Saigon,  Hanoi, 
and  the  NLP  with  a  neutral  nation  acting 
as  chairman. 

Informal  discussions  between  Hanoi 
and  Washington  In  a  neutral  coimtry  to 
determine  whether  any  grounds  for 
formal  negotiations  exist. 

It  Is  physically  impossible  to  compare 
the  texts  of  each  of  the  proposals  and 
note  all  the  differences,  all  the  condi- 
tions, whether  they  are  factual,  semantic, 
or  mere  nuance.  Nor  can  each  such  pro- 
posal be  detailed.  For  these  reasons,  this 
study  is  confined  to  the  last  known  U.S. 
position,  contained  in  President  John- 
son's letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  February 
1967,  and  In  the  exchange  between  U.N. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  and  Mr. 
Johnson. 

Previous  Administration  utterances — 
at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1965,  the  Hawaii 
Conference  of  December  1965,  the  Manila 
Conference  of  1966  and  the  Guam  Con- 
ference of  1967— whUe  significant,  must 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  domestic 
American  politics,  in  the  context  of  cur- 
rent world  opinion,  and  in  the  context  of 
the  actual  military  situation  in  Vietnam 
at  the  particular  time  they  were  Issued. 

Thus  the  present  position  of  Mr.  John- 
son and  his  advisors  is  the  only  truly 
useftil  benchmark  In  this  spring  of  1967. 
It  Is,  as  best  can  be  judged,  contained 
in  the  texts  of  a  letter  from  President 
Johnson  to  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
dated  February  2.  1967.  and  In  the  North 
Vietnamese  leader's  reply,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1967,  and  translated  from  the 
French  in  Washington: 

PKKSIDKNT    JOHNSON'S   LXTTIS 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to 
you  in  the  hope  that  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam can  be  brought  to  an  end.  That 
conflict  has  already  taken  a  heavy  toll- 
in  lives  lost.  In  wounds  Inflicted,  In  prop- 
erty destroyed  and  In  simple  human 
misery.  If  we  fall  to  flnd  a  just  and 
peaceful  solution,  history  will  judge  us 
harshly. 

"Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  both  have 
a  heavy  obligation  to  seek  earnestly  the 
path  to  peace.  It  is  in  response  to  that 
obligation  that  I  am  writing  directly  to 
you. 


"We  have  tried  over  the  past  several 
years,  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  through 
a  number  of  channels,  to  convey  to  you 
and  your  colleagues  our  desire  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  settlement.  For  whatever  rea- 
sons, these  efforts  have  not  achieved  any 
results. 

"It  may  be  that  our  thoughts  and 
yours,  our  attitudes  and  yours,  have  been 
distorted  or  misinterpreted  as  they 
passed  through  these  various  channels. 
Certainly  that  is  always  a  danger  in  in- 
direct commimlcation. 

"There  is  one  good  way  to  overcome 
this  problem  and  to  move  forward  In 
search  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  That  is 
for  us  to  arrange  for  direct  talks  between 
trusted  representatives  In  a  secure  set- 
ting and  away  from  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity. Such  talks  should  not  be  used  as 
a  propaganda  exercise,  but  should  be  a 
serious  effort  to  flnd  a  workable  and 
mutually  acceptable  solution. 

"In  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have  noted 
pubUc  statements  by  representatives  of 
your  Government  suggesting  that  you 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  direct 
bilateral  talks  with  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  provided  that  we 
ceased  'unconditionally'  and  perma- 
nently our  bombing  operations  against 
your  country  and  all  military  actions 
against  It.  In  the  last  day,  serious  and 
responsible  parties  have  assured  us  in- 
directly that  this  Is  In  fact  yotu-  proposal. 
"Let  me  frankly  state  that  I  see  two 
great  difficulties  with  this  proposal.  In 
view  of  your  public  position,  such  action 
on  our  part  would  inevitably  produce 
worldwide  speculation  that  discussions 
were  under  way  and  would  impair  the 
privacy  and  secrecy  of  those  discussions. 
Secondly,  there  would  inevitably  be  grave 
concern  on  our  part  whether  your  Gov- 
ernment would  make  use  of  such  action 
by  uj  to  Improve  its  military  F)osition. 

"With  these  problems  in  mind,  I  am 
prepared  to  move  even  further  toward  an 
ending  of  hostilities  than  your  Govern- 
ment has  proposed  In  either  public  state- 
ments or  through  private  diplomatic 
channels.  I  am  prepared  to  order  a  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  against  your  country 
and  the  stopping  of  further  augmenta- 
tion of  United  States  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  I  am  assured  that 
infiltration  into  South  Vietnam  by  land 
and  by  sea  has  stopped.  These  acts  of 
restraint  on  both  sides  would,  I  believe, 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  conduct  serious 
and  private  discussions  leading  toward 
an  early  peace. 

"I  make  this  proposal  to  you  now  with 
a  specific  sense  of  urgency  arising  from 
the  imminent  new  year  holidays  In  Viet- 
nam. If  you  are  able  to  accept  this  pro- 
posal I  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  new  year, 
or  Tet,  holidays.  The  proposal  I  have 
made  would  be  greatly  strengthened  if 
your  military  authorities  and  those  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  could 
promptly  negotiate  an  extension  of  the 
Tet  truce. 

"Ai  to  the  site  of  the  bilateral  discus- 
sions I  propose,  there  are  several  pos- 
sibilities. We  could,  for  example,  have 
our  representatives  meet  In  Moscow 
where  contacts  have  already  occurred. 
They  could  meet  In  some  other  coxmtry 
such  as  Burma.  You  may  have  other  ar- 
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TKwameBts  or  sltee  ta  mind,  and  I  would 
try  to  meet  your  sugKestions. 

"The  tmportant  thing  is  to  end  a  con- 
flict that  haa  brought  burdens  to  both 
our  peoples,  and  above  all  to  the  people 
of  0oath  Vtetnam.  If  you  have  any 
thoughts  about  the  actions  I  propose,  it 
would  be  most  Important  that  I  receive 
them  as  soon  as  pMslble." 

BO   cm   ICINH'S   IXPLT 

"Yoxni  Ezcellxmct:  On  10  February 
1M7, 1  received  your  message.  This  is  my 
reply. 

"Vletiuun  U  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  the  United  States.  The  Vietnamese 
people  have  never  done  any  harm  to  the 
United  States.  But  contrary  to  the 
pledges  made  by  its  representative  at  the 
1M4  Geneva  conference,  the  U^  Qov- 
emmcnt  haa  ceaselessly  Intervened  In 
Vietnam:  it  has  unleashed  and  Intensi- 
fied the  war  of  aggression  In  South  Viet- 
nam with  a  view  to  prolonging  the  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam  and  turning  South  Viet- 
nam Into  a  neocolony  and  a  military  base 
of  the  United  States.  For  over  two  years 
now,  the  U.8.  Qovemment  has  with  its 
air  and  naval  forces  carried  the  war  to 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  an 
Independent  and  sovereign  country. 

"The  XJB.  Government  has  committed 
war  crimes,  crimes  against  peace  and 
against  mankind.  In  South  Vietnam,  half 
a  mllUon  US.  and  satellite  troops  have 
raaorted  to  the  most  Inhuman  weapons 
and  the  most  barbarous  methods  of  war- 
tare,  such  as  napalm,  toxic  chemicals  and 
gaaes.  to  massacre  our  compatriots. 
dMtroy  crops  and  raze  villages  to  the 
ground. 

"In  North  Vietnam,  thousands  of  US. 
aircraft  have  dropped  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  bombs,  destroying  town.s. 
TlUages.  factories,  roads,  bridges,  dikes, 
dama  and  even  churches,  pagodas,  hos- 
pitals, schools.  In  your  message,  you  ap- 
parently deplored  the  sufferings  and 
destructions  in  Vietnam  May  I  astt  you 
Who  has  perpetrated  these  monstrous 
Crimea?  It  is  the  US.  and  satellite  troops 
The  U.S.  Government  is  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  extremely  serious  situation 
In  Vietnam. 

"The  US.  war  of  aggression  against 
the  Vtetnameee  people  constitutes  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  ooimtrles  of  the  SoclalLst 
camp,  a  threat  to  the  national  Independ- 
ence movement  and  a  serious  danger  to 
peaee  fai  A«da  and  the  world. 

"The  Vietnamese  people  deeply  love  in- 
dependence, freedom  and  peace.  But  In 
the  face  of  the  US  aggression,  they  have 
risen  up,  united  as  one  man  Fearless  of 
sacrifices  and  hardships,  they  are  de- 
termined to  carry  on  their  resistance  un- 
til they  have  won  genuine  Independence 
and  freedom  and  true  peace.  Our  Just 
cause  enjoys  strong  sympathy  and  sup- 
port from  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world. 
Indwling  broad  sections  of  the  American 
people. 

"The  UJ3.  Government  has  unleashed 
the  war  of  aggression  In  Vietnam.  It 
must  cease  this  aggression.  That  is  the 
ohty  way  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  The 
UjB.  Government  must  stop  definitively 
and  unconditionally  Its  bombing  raid^ 
and  aU  other  acts  of  war  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam  all  US.  and 


satellite  troops,  and  let  the  Vietnamese 
people  settle  themselves  their  own  af- 
fairs Such  (Is  the  basic)  content  of  the 
four-p»lnt  stand  of  the  Government  of 
the  D  R  v.,  which  embodies  the  essential 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  1954 
Geneva  agreements  on  Vietnam  It  is  the 
basis  of  a  correct  political  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  problem. 

In  your  message,  you  .suggested  direct 
UliLs  between  the  DRV  and  the  United 
States.  If  the  US.  Government  really 
wants  these  talks,  it  must  first  of  all  stop 
unconditionally  its  bombing  raids  and  all 
other  acts  of  war  against  the  D.  R.  V 
It  la  only  after  the  unconditional  cessa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  bombing  raids  and  all 
other  acta  of  war  against  the  D.  R.  V. 
that  the  D.  R  V  and  the  United  SUtes 
would  enter  into  talks  and  discuss  ques- 
tions concerning  the  two  sides. 

"The  Vietnamese  people  will  never 
submit  to  force,  they  will  never  accept 
talks  under  the  threat  of  bombs. 

"Our  cause  Is  absolutely  just.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
act  in  accordance  with  reason." 

The  second  expression  of  position  is 
contained  In  statements  of  U  Thant  In 
March  1967. 

On  March  28.  U^.  SecreUry  General 
U  Thant  called  a  news  conference  and 
presented  a  new  three-point  peace  for- 
mula that  he  had  circulated  secretly  in 
mid- March.  Mr.  U  Thant's  formula  was 
this: 

First,  a  "general  standstill  truce  .  .  . 
a  halt  to  all  military  activities  by  all 
sides." 

Second,  preliminary  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam,  at- 
tended either  by  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  co-chairmen  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference  on  Vietnam,  and/or 
Canada.  India,  and  Poland,  as  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  for  Viet- 
nam. 

Third,  reconvening  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference with  both  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  the  Viet  Cong  as  par- 
ticipants. 

The  day  before,  Hanoi  radio  had 
broadcast  U  Thant's  proposals,  pointedly 
rebuffing  United  Nation's  "interference  " 
in  Vietnam.  U  Thant  held  out  hope  that 
Hanoi  had  not  "categorically"  turned 
him  down,  while  US.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  treated  Hanoi's  negative  re- 
sponse as  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Thant  initi- 
ative. 

Yet.  as  Washington  congratulated  it- 
self on  its  good  fortune  In  finding  Itself 
squarely  In  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  UJJ.,  U  Thant  had 
begun  to  slide  back  to  his  previous  posi- 
tion that  the  U.S.  must  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  as  a  nece.s.sary  precondi- 
tion to  negotiations. 

Meanwhile.  Saigon  was  reported  to  be 
In  agreement  in  principle  with  the  U 
Thant  three-point  proposal,  but  dis- 
pleased at  being  precluded  from  prelimi- 
nary talks  and  'being  treated  like  a 
puppet," 

Thereafter,  Washington  qualified  Its 
acceptance  of  the  same  three-point  pro- 
posal by  saying  "it  Is  essential"  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  military  cease-fire 
in  advance. 

And  there  the  matter  would  seem  to 
rest.  \ 


COMCLUalOIT 


Obviously,  there  Is  a  great  amount  of 
information  to  which  only  Mr.  Johnson 
and  his  advisors  have  access.  A  review 
such  as  this  must  perforce  rely  on  ma- 
terials that  have  been  made  public  by 
the  Administration,  or  are  obtainable 
from  other  public  sources. 

One  other  observation  is  necessary. 
Deep  currents,  Asian  In  origin,  hold 
enormous  sway  over  events  In  Vietnam 
yet  cannot  be  adequately  treated  In  a 
brief  political  history.  A  list  of  such  cm  - 
rents  Ls  large,  and  would  Include  the  ob- 
servation that  Vietnam  is  basically 
Buddhist  and  Confucian,  both  ethical 
religious  without  a  personal  god.  Thus. 
Asiatic  communism  as  espoused  by 
Asiatics  can  masquerade  as  an  ally  m 
the  older,  more  familiar  struggle  agaln.st 
Western  theism,  Western  colonialism, 
and  Western  capitalism. 

Such  a  list  would  necessarily  Include 
a!.v)  the  tragic  Involvement  of  Diem  .s 
brother  Nhu  with  opium;  the  profound 
effect  the  writings  of  an  obscure  French 
Catholic  philosopher,  Emmanuel  Moun- 
ler.  was  to  have  on  Nhu  and  in  turn  on 
his  lonely,  celibate  brother,  EJlcm;  the 
fact  that  Nhu  and  Diem  translated 
Mounler's  "personnallsme"  ethic  Into  a 
secret,  authoritarian  organization,  the 
"Can  Lao"  (Personallst  Labor  Revolu- 
tionary Party),  to  control  all  aspects  of 
government  and  society  In  South  Viet- 
nam, thereby  tragically  destroying  the 
coalition  they  had  put  together  In  195+- 
55:  even  the  distaste  of  Individual  Viet- 
namese in  thousands  of  daUy  contacts  a: 
levels  high  and  low  for  open,  frank, 
Western  speech  compared  to  their  own 
fluid,  often  subtle,  conversational  form.s 
These  accidents  of  culture,  history,  and 
geography,  for  better  or  for  worse,  carry 
equally  as  much  weight  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese conflict  today  as,  say.  the  effective 
fire  power  of  the  7th  fleet  on  a  given  day. 

In  a  larger  sense  much  more  can  be 
cited  to  confound  the  best  of  minds  m 
resolving  the  Vietnamese  conflict  The 
West  divides  good  and  evil,  and  thinks 
that  evil  can  be  conquered.  Yet  in  Asia. 
a  man  Is  generally  capable  of  believing' 
that  something  Is  simultaneously  good 
and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  black  and 
white,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
most  difficult  real  understanding  by  the 
Western  mentality. 

Just  as  difficult  to  comprehend  are  the 
"politics"  of  the  Buddhists,  or  the  mean- 
ing of  their  proposals  for  a  peaceful,  in- 
dependent Vietnam;  we  dismiss  them  a.s 
visionary  or  unrealistic,  yet  they  may  be 
more  acceptable  and  understandable  to 
the  South  Vietnamese — after  27  years  of 
warfare — than  anything  we  propose  In 
our  Western  political  terminology. 

In  short,  we  Americans  cannot  simply 
go  to  Asia,  wipe  the  slate  clean,  and  say 
to  them,  "This  is  how  it  shall  be."  The 
Vietnamese  have  their  own  view  of  na- 
tionalism, quite  different  from  ours,  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  Identify  with  it, 
and  it  renders  our  involvement  immeas- 
urably difficult. 

nriTMES    DSCIStONS 

Does  the  Republican  Party  serve  Amer- 
ica best  by  saying  that  politics  stop  at 
the  water's  edge?  That  we  must  rally 
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behind  the  President?  Does  bipartisan- 
ship mean  that  Democratic  mistakes  are 
Republican  responsibilities? 

Republicans — for  two  decades — ^have 
believed  the  United  States  must  not  be- 
come Involved  in  a  land  war  on  the  Asian 
continent.  We  are  so  involved  today. 

Republicans  have  believed  that  no 
American  military  Intervention  should  be 
unilateral.  Our  commitment  today  In 
Vietnam  is  primarily  unilateral. 

Republicans,  in  1954,  made  a  limited 
commitment  to  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment. Under  the  Democrats,  our 
commitment  has  become  open-ended. 

Before  making  any  further  decisions 
to  support  or  differ  with  the  President, 
Republicans  might  agree  to  seek  hard, 
realistic  answers  to  two  basic  questions: 

1.  What  precisely  is  our  national  in- 
terest in  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Vietnam, 
and  Laos? 

2.  To  what  further  lengths  are  we  pre- 
pared to  go  in  support  of  this  interest? 

APPENDCt    I 


Troop  strength 

Army  of  the 

American  ■ 

Kppubllc  of 
Vietnam  ' 

Vletoong  > 

WI 

3,  IM 

338,000 

63,400 

H)62 

tt,H66 

467,000 

79,000 

1963 

16.600 

828,000 

91,700 

1964 

23,000 

859,800 

103,000 

ItftiS 

Ihl,  (100 

679,000 

230,000 

1«6« 

389,0(1) 

671,000 

280,000 

1B67 

•  430,000 

'680,000 

•287,000 

'  i'ouroe-  1961-66  Department  of  Defense  through 
r  S.  Sfnate  Armed  BervloeB  Committee;  1967,  Washlng- 
Uin  I'osl,  Apr.  14,  1967. 

'  .><outh  Vietnam  Communists,  strength  In  the  south. 
Source:  1961-66,  Department  of  Defense  through  U.S. 
.•^■iiaU!  Armed  riervloes  Committee;  1987.  Washington 
I'ust.  Apr.  14.  1967.  (I'nable  to  obtain  official  estimates 
ai  to  total  number  of  regular  North  Vietnam  troops  In 
sijuth.) 

'Asof  Apr.  1,  1967.  I 


Appendix  II 
CaauaUies 


Americans 
kUled  > 

Army  of  the 

Republic  of 

Vietnam 

kiUed> 

Enemy 
kUled^ 

IMl 

2,200 

f              4,000 

I              4,400 

8,700 

7,800 

11,000 

9,400 

•2,984 

12,133 
21,188 
20,878 
18,788 
38,436 
88,824 
•28,773 

IVOl 

im2 

1963 

1M64 

1965 

I»«6 

19t;7 

} 

78 

147 

1.360 

8,00N 

•2,434 

Total 

9,078 

47,164 

193,083 

'  In  hostile  action.  Source:  Department  of  Defense 

•  youroc:  1960-66:  Department  of  Defense  through 
I  S  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee;  1967,  Washlng- 
lon  Post,  compiled  from  news  dL<ipatche.<i. 

'  Source;  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14,  1967. 

'  A.i  of  Apr.  15,  1967. 

•Asof  Apr.  1,  1967. 

Appendix  IH 
CasiMltiei  (wounded  and  noncombat  dead) 


IB«1 

isea 

1963 

1964 

1968 

1966 

1967 

Total 


Appendix  IV the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 

~"           '  of  Calendar  No.  204,  S.  1432. 1  do  this  so 

^"emy     '     Enemy  that  the  bill  Will  bcoome  the  pending 

captured.    ;   defections'  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

l^  I -    -  Will  be  stated  by  title. 

4,000  !""";'""';"  The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.    A 

eioooi           ^5;  800  '^ill   <S.   1432)    to  amend  the  Universal 

10. 000  i           20, 000  Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and 

•1.000  !           '8.000  for  other  purposes. 

36,826             44,500  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

•  Source:   1961-66,   Department   of   Defense   through  the  bill? 

u^tJoXt  A^M.  wot""  '^°°™"'**'  ^*®^'  *^"  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

•Source:  tepar'tme'nt  of  Defense  through  US   Senate  proceeded  tO  Consider  the  bill  Whlch  had 

■^j'Mu^"'m7oT™'"**'  ^^^^  reported  from  the  Committee  on 

•  ju'of^Apr.  1,1967.'  Armed  Services,  with  amendments,  at 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield  to  the  the  top  of  page  2.  to  strike  out: 

Senator  from  Maine.  '^i  Section   4    (50  App.   V£.c.   464)    is 
Mrs.  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  I  thank  sSn^"*  ^^  ^'^^^  '^^  ^oUowlng  new  sub- 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa.  "(m)' Notwithstanding     any     other     pro- 
On  May  5,  I  wrote  the  senior  Senator  vision  of  this  title,  whenever  the  President 
from  Iowa,  the  chairman  of  the  Repub-  determines  that  the  enlisted  strength  ot  the 
llcan  policy  committee,  a  letter  with  ref-  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  National  Guard, 
erence  to  the  subject  he  Just  mentioned.  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,   Air  National 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    my  Guard,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Re- 
letter  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  ^^''f^  f  ^'^  ^"^J^  Reserve  cannot  be 
j^^  maintained  by  voluntary  enlistments  at  the 
rm."        w  1                  1.4     i.i          ii.      1  xi  '^^^'    ^^*t    he   determines    to   be   necessary 
There  being  no  objection,   the  letter  m  the  interests  of  national  defense,  persons 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  uable  for  training  and  service  under  this 
as  follows:  title  who — 


May  5,  1967. 

Hon.    BOTTEKK   B.    HXCKENLOOPER, 

Republican  Policy  Committee, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DxAa  Mb.  Chaikman:  With  respect  to 
the  staff  report  on  Vietnam,  I  want  to  state 
that: 

(1)  I  believe  the  report  to  be  excellent: 

(2)  I  believe  that  you  were  sound  and 
wise  to  release  the  report  when  you  did; 

(3)  I  believe  that  the  report  will  serve  a 
very  valuable  purpose  as  a  catalyst  for  ex- 
pression of  views  of  Individual  Senators  at 
the  forthcoming  Conference  on  Vietnam; 

(4)  Never  have  staff  reports  been  consid- 
ered binding  on  any  Senator; 

(6)  I  believe  Senator  Javlts  was  sound  and 
wise  in  calling  for  a  Conference  on  Viet- 
nam; and 

(6)  I  believe  the  decision  to  have  the  staff 
make  a  report  on  Vietnam  prior  to  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Conference  constituted  wise  and  or- 
derly procedure. 

In  abort,  I  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
praise  for  you  and  the  staff  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MAjtoARET  Chase  Smith, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKKNLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine 
for  her  cooperation  and  for  the  under- 
standing which  she  expresses  concern- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  study. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PEARSON  AT  THE  CONCLU- 
SION OP  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes  on  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  May  10,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER .  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


'  As  of  Apr.  18,  1967. 

Bouroe:  Department  of  Defense. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSAL 
MTTiTTARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


"(1)  are  between  the  ages  of  18V4  and  26; 
and 

"(2)  have  not  previously  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  (Including  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces) ; 
may  be  Inducted  Into  that  Ready  Reserve 
and  shall  perform  an  Initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  four 
months.  Persons  shall  be  selected  for  induc- 
tion under  this  subsection  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President  under  section  5(a)  of  this  title. 
A  person  who  Is  Inducted  Into  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard 
shall  concurrenUy  become  a  member  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Air  National  Giurd  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  ease  may  be." 

(3)  Section  6(h)  (50  App.  VS.C.  456(h)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(2)  Section  6(c)(2)(A)  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
456(c)(2)(A)),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  (A)  Any  person,  other  than  a  pyerson 
referred  to  In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
who — 

"(1)  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  orders  for 
him  to  report  for  induction;  or 

"(U)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
Induction  and  pursuant  to  a  proclamation 
by  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  the  effect  that 
the  authorized  strength  of  any  organized 
unit  of  the  National  Guard  of  that  State 
cannot  be  maintained  by  the  enlistment  or 
appointment  of  persons  who  have  not  been 
Issued  orders  to  report  for  induction  under 
this  title;  or 

"(lU)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
induction  and  pursuant  to  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  strength  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval 
Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, or  Coast  Guard  Reserve  cannot  be 
maintained  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persons  who  have  not  been  issued 
orders  to  report  for  induction  under  this 
title; 

enlists  or  accepts  appointment,  before  attain- 
ing the  age  of  26  yecuv,  in  the  Beady  Reserve 
of  any  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air 
National  Guard,  shall  be  deferred  from  train- 
ing and  service  under  this  title  so  long  as 
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b*  Mirea  aatiafactorUy  m  a  mMnt>«r  of  an 
orgMtlaad  cuilt  of  sueb  R««arv«  or  NattouAl 
Qvuxd  In  •coordtLDc*  wltb  aectlon  310  or 
tlU*  10  or  •«ctlon  503  of  title  33.  United 
SUtM  Code,  aa  tbe  case  may  be.  or  satUfac- 
toniy  performa  mch  other  Reatly  Reserve 
•ervlce  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Dtfeaae.  BnUatmenta  or  appointments 
nndOT  aiibp«r««Taptu  (U)  and  (111)  of  thia 
tiMiae  may  b«  accepted  notwltbatandlng  ttie 
proTlslons  of  section  I5idl  of  thU  title.  Not- 
wlttutandlng  the  provlslona  of  aubaecUon 
(b)  of  tliia  lectlon.  no  person  deferred  under 
tht»  clause  who  has  completed  six  years  of 
•uch  satisfactory  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  or  National  Ouard,  and  who 
tforlnc  auch  service  haa  performed  active 
duty  for  training  with  an  armed  force  for 
not  !•■•  th&n  four  eoasecutlve  montha.  shall 
be  liable  for  induction  for  training  and  serv- 
ice under  this  Act.  except  after  a  declaration 
of  w*T  or  national  emergency  made  by  the 
Oangie—  after  Auguat  •.  IMS  In  no  event 
•iMkll  the  number  of  enlistments  or  appolnt- 
nMDta  made  under  authority  of  thla  para- 
grapli  tn  any  Oacal  year  in  any  Reserve  com- 
ponent at  the  Armed  Forces  or  In  the  Army 
MfttloxuJ  Ouard  or  the  Air  tfatlonal  Ouard 
eauM  the  personnel  strength  of  such  Reserve 
component  or  the  Army  National  Ouard  at 
tb«  Air  ITatlonal  Ouard.  aa  the  case  may  be. 
to  exceed  the  personnel  strength  for  which 
ftmdi  have  been  made  available  by  the  Con- 
grase  for  such  flacal  year." 

(3)  Section  8 fa)  (30  App.  U  S  C  45«i  al  )  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fcUowtnc  proviso-  ''frovided  further.  That 
any  person  who  la  in  a  medical,  dental,  or 
alUed  specialist  category  not  otherwise  de- 
ferred or  exempted  under  thla  subeectton 
ahall  be  ll&ble  for  regtatratlon  and  training 
■ad  aervloe  until  the  thlrty-flfth  anniversary 
ot  ttw  date  at  bda  btrth" 

(4)  Section  10(b)  i  3)  (50  App.  U5  C.  4«0 
f^)(8))  la  amended  by  Inaertlng  the  follow- 
tnc  provtao  at  the  end  of  the  Qrvt  sentence 
Vbtmol:  "Provided.  That  no  person  shall  be 
dtaquallfled  from  serving  as  a  eounaelor  to 
reglatraDta.  Including  service  ae  Oovenunent 
appeal  agent,  because  of  his  memberahip  tn 
a  Tlaiiii  III  eofnponent  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

And.  on  pa«e  5.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  18.  to  strike  out  ■(4i"  and  insert 
"ii)";  so  aa  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepreaentatit^s  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Confrest  ^saembled.  That  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  la  amended 
aa  follows 

(1)  Section  lia)  (50  App  U3C  451ia)  )  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows 

"(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  'Selective 
Bvrlce  Act  of  19<JT.~ 

(3)  Section  6(0  (3)  (A)  (50  App  USC 
4ea(e)  (a>(A) ),  l*  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(SXA)  Any  person,  other  than  a  person 
iwfsried  to  In  subaectlon  (d)  of  this  section. 


"(I)  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  orders  for  him 
to  report  for  induction;  or 

"(tl)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
tndnetlon  and  pursuant  to  a  proclamation 
by  the  Oovemor  of  a  .State  to  the  effect  that 
the  authorized  strength  of  any  organized  unit 
Of  the  Ifatlonal  Ouard  of  that  State  cannot 
be  matatalned  by  the  enlistment  or  appoint- 
ment of  persona  who  have  not  been  Issued 
orders  to  report  for  induction  under  this 
title;  or 

"(HI)  prior  to  the  date  scheduled  for  his 
iBdnetlon  and  pursuant  to  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  the  strength  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  the  Army  Reeerve.  Naval 
Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reeerve.  Air  Force  Re- 
or  CXMkj*  Ouard  Reeerve  cannot  be 
by  the  enlistment  or  appolnt- 
of  persons  who  have  not  been  Issued 
oMten  to  report  for  tnductkm   onder  thla 


enlists  or  accepta  appointment,  before  at- 
taining the  age  of  26  years,  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  rorcee.  the  Army  National  Guard,  or 
the  Air  Nauonal  Ouard.  ahaU  be  dafarrsd 
fnjm  training  and  service  under  thla  title 
so  long  as  he  serves  satisfactorily  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  an  organized  unit  of  such  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  In  accordance  with  section 
370  of  title  10  or  section  502  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  as  the  case  may  be.  or 
satisfactorily  performs  such  other  Ready  Re- 
serve service  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  EnlUiiments  or  appoint- 
ments under  subparagraphs  (111  and  (ill)  of 
thla  clause  may  be  accepted  notwithstanding 
the  provlslona  of  section  16(d)  of  thla  title 
Notwltlistandlng  the  provlalona  of  subeection 
{hi  of  this  section,  no  person  deferred  un- 
der i.'iis  clause  who  haa  completed  six  years 
of  such  satisfactory  service  aa  a  memlser  of 
the  Heady  Reserve  or  National  Guard,  and 
who  diu-lng  such  service  haa  performed  active 
duty  fur  training  with  an  armed  force  for 
not  !t>sa  than  four  consecutive  months,  shall 
be  liable  for  Induction  for  training  and 
service  under  this  Act,  except  after  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  national  emergency  made  by 
the  Congress  after  August  9,  1956  In  no 
event  ahall  the  number  of  enUstmenta  or 
appointments  made  under  authority  of  this 
paragraph  In  any  fiscal  year  In  any  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  In  the 
Army  National  Ouard  or  the  Air  National 
Ouard  cause  the  personnel  strength  of  such 
Reeerve  component  or  the  Army  National 
Ouard  or  the  Air  National  Ouard.  aa  the  caae 
may  be.  to  exceed  the  personnel  strength  for 
which  funds  have  been  made  available  by 
the  Congress  for  such  fiscal  year  " 

I  3  )  Section  6  a)  (60App  USC  46«  i  a  n  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  proviso  Proitded  further.  That 
any  person  who  Is  in  a  medical,  dental,  or 
allied  specialist  category  not  otherwise  de- 
ferred or  exempted  under  this  subeection 
shall  be  liable  for  registration  and  training 
and  service  until  the  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  his  birth  ' 

i4i  Section  10<b((3>  (60  App  USC  400 
(bM3n  is  amended  by  Insertlni?  the  follow- 
ing proviso  at  the  end  of  the  Unit  sentence 
thereof  'Provided  That  no  person  shall  be 
dtsquallQed  from  serving  as  a  counselor  to 
registrants.  Including  service  aa  Government 
appeal  agent,  ttecause  of  his  membership  In 
a  reserve  component  of  the  Armed   Forres  " 

(5)  Section  17(c)  (50  App  USC  4«7(C)  ) 
U  amended  by  .striking  out  "July  1.  1907"  and 
inserting  In    place   thereof   "July    1.    1971" 

Sec  a  Section  I  of  the  Act  of  August  3. 
1950.  chapter  537.  aa  amended  (77  Stat  4|. 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1967" 
and  inaertlng  In  place  there<jf  "July  1.  1971". 

aac.  3  Section  10  ot  the  Oependenu  Aaalat- 
aace  Act  of  1960.  ae  amended  (60  App  U.B.C. 
3310).  la  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1907"  and  InaerUng  in  place  thereof  "July  1, 
1971- 

Sec  4  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  June  77. 
1957.  Public  Law  85-03.  aa  amended  (77  Stat 
4).  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "July  1.  1907" 
and  Inaertlng  in  place  thereof  "July  1.  1071  '. 

See  5.  Sectiona  303  and  300  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1967"  whenever  that 
date  appears  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"July  1.  1971" 

8oc.  0.  Chapter  3»  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  iruertlng  the  following  new  section 
after  section  873: 

"1 673a.  Ready    Reserve:    members    not    as- 
signed  to.   or   participating  saUa- 
factorlly  In.  units 
"I a)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Prssldent  may  order  to  active  duty 
any    mscaber   of    the    Ready    Reserve   of    an 
armed  force  who — 

"(1)  Is  not  aaalgned  to,  or  participating 
satlafactorlly  In.  a  unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve; 


"(3)  haa  not  fulfilled  hla  statutory  reserve 
obligation:  and 

"(3)  haa  not  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
total  of  34  montha. 

"(b)  A  member  who  la  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  thia  section  may  be  required  to 
serve  on  active  duty  until  ills  total  service 
on  active  duty  equals  34  months.  If  hla  en- 
Uatment  or  other  p>erlod  of  military  aervice 
would  expire  before  he  haa  aerved  the  re- 
quired period  under  thla  section.  It  naay  be 
extended  until  he  has  served  the  required 
period. 

"(c)  To  achieve  fair  treatment  amoni;; 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are  being 
considered  for  active  duty  under  thla  section 
appropriate  oonaideration  shall  be  given  to— 

"(1)    family  responalblUtlea:  and 

"(3)  employment  necessary  to  maintain 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest.";  and 

(3)  by  Inaertlng  the  following  Item  In  the 
analysis: 

"e73a.  Ready  Reserve:  members  not  aaalgned 
to.  or  participating  satisfactorily  In, 
units." 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  Senate  Is  turning  its  attention  to  a 
question  that  has  been  debated  since  the 
Constitutional  Convention  ol  1787 — the 
question  of  how  this  Nation's  chief  exec- 
utive ofBclale.  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  should 
be  elected. 

On  previous  occasions,  I  have  discussed 
In  great  detail  on  this  floor  the  reason.s 
for  my  advocating  that  our  present  elec- 
toral system  be  dismantled  and  replaced 
by  direct,  popular  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Vice  President. 

Indeed.  I  hope  to  have  occasion  again 
soon  to  review  my  thinking  In  this  mat- 
ter with  my  colleagues.  As  Senators 
know,  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  which  I  chair,  will 
betjln  hearings  on  this  \ital  subject  on 
May  16, 17.  and  18. 

Today,  however.  I  wl.sh  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  several  key  indi- 
cators that  the  Idea  of  improving  our 
sy.stem  of  electing  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  is  no  longer  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  academic  interest,  but  an  issue 
with  which  Congress  is  now  ready  to 
come  to  gri]3s  seriously  and.  hopefully, 
afBrmatively 

For  today.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
arc  addreoslng  themaelves  to  this  issue 
as  never  before — and  their  voices  are 
being  heard.  The  people  no  longer  wish 
to  choooe  the  two  moot  powerful  polit- 
ical officials  in  the  land  through  an  ar- 
chaic, undemocratic,  and  dangerous  sys- 
tem that  has  in  the  past — and  could 
again  In  the  future — result  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  who  receives  fewer  votes 
than  his  opponent. 

The  people  want  to  choose  their  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  In  the  same 
way  they  now  choose  township  trustees, 
school  board  members,  city  and  county 
councilmen.  mayors,  legislators,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  arid  Senate,  and  Oov- 
ernors. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  64 
percent  of  the  American  people  want  to 
elect  the  President  and  Vice  President 
by  direct  vote. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  polled 
Its  members  who  responded  by  favoring 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
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President  by  a  2-to-l  margin  over  all 
other  methods  combined. 

The  leadership  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  one  of  the  largest  unions  In 
the  Nation,  has  announced  Its  support 
of  direct  election. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  with  a  membership  exceed- 
ing 230,000  independent  businessmen, 
supports  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent— In  fact,  75  percent  of  its  members 
responding  to  a  poll  favored  direct  elec- 
tion. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  a  longtime 
advocate  of  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  found  In  a  poll 
among  State  legislators  that  58  percent 
of  their  number  favor  this  method. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Cellek. 
has  Introduced  a  measure  providing  for 
direct  election. 

Coeponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolutioh 
2.  which  provides  for  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  re- 
flect the  wide  appeal  of  this  proposal — 
for  they  represent  both  political  parties 
and  both  large  States  and  small  States. 
They  are  Senators  Biblx,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Church,  Clark,  Hartke,  Hat- 
rnLD,  jAvrrs,  Lausche,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Magntjson,  Mn.LER.  Morse,  Nelson, 
Pearson,  Proxkirx,  Randolph,  TYBrNcs, 
Yarborouch,  and  Youwo  of  Ohio,  as 
well  as  myself. 

In  addition,  this  effort  has  won  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  finest  legal 
minds  In  the  Nation,  as  represented  by 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Earlier 
this  year,  a  special  commission  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  produced  a 
report  reflecting  months  of  arduous 
study  and  discussion,  "nie  report  con- 
cluded that  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  is  the  best  <rf 
all  possible  methods  and,  more  Impor- 
tant, that  It  can  be  a  retillstlc  goal  poli- 
tically. Some  weeks  later,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  through  its  house  of 
delegates,  affirmed  the  report  and  made 
It  the  official  policy  of  this  highly  In- 
fluential and  respected  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  occasion  to  watch 
the  deliberation  of  this  motivated  con- 
ference of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. I  saw  the  way  they  went  at  the 
study  of  this  Important  problem;  and  I 
was  Impressed  by  the  diligent  e£Fort  they 
made. 

But  If  these  are  Insufficient  Indicators 
of  the  political  plausibility  of  enacting 
a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  direct  election,  then  I  wish  to  add 
one  other  such  indicator — an  Indicator 
of  the  utmost  national  Importance. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  these 
remarks  earlier  In  the  day,  while  more 
Senators  were  present  on  the  floor,  so 
that  greater  attention  could  be  given 
the  last  Indicator;  because,  unfortu- 
nately, too  little  slgnlflcance  1ms  been 
placed  on  this  one  Indicator  by  the  press 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  thought 
It  would  be  wise  to  call  attention  to  it 
once  again. 

In  a  recent  announcement,  the  dls- 
tlngiiished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DniKsiN]  indicated  that  he  Is 
strongly  In  favor  of  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  In 
fact,  the  Senator  f rcun  Illinois  has  Intro- 


duced a  proposal  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  Although  different  In  some  respects 
from  a  proposal  bearing  my  name — and 
the  names  of  the  several  cosponsors  I 
mentioned — to  accomplish  the  same 
ends.  I  wish  to  state  that  there  is  no  as- 
pect of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  I  would  find  difficult  to 
accept. 

I  believe  that  basically  what  needs  to 
be  done  Is  for  all  Memt}ers  of  this  body 
to  consider  the  matter  and  let  the  Senate 
work  Its  will.  I  believe  there  is  ample 
ground  on  which  we  can  find  a  consensus 
which  can  deal  with  this  problem  effec- 
tively. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  the  past  to  work 
closely  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
regarding  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Without  his  able  assistance  both 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constltutlontd  Amend- 
ments and  as  Republican  floor  leader  in 
this  body,  there  could  have  been  no  25th 
amendment  today. 

His  support  of  direct  election  already 
has  gained  national  attention.  I  quote 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  9, 1967 : 

Everett  McKlnley  Dlrlcsen  of  Illinois  .  .  . 
(took)  what  could  be  an  Important  step  In 
American  history  by  Introducing  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  provide  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  Presidents  .  .  .  Dirlcsen's 
support  by  no  means  guarantees  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Electoral  College,  but  few  other 
Senators  could  have  added  so  much  weight  of 
support  to  the  proposal.  He  la,  of  course, 
the  Republican  leader  and  has  considerable 
power  and  prestige  with  which  to  bring  his 
party  colleaigues  along  with  him.  More  spe- 
dflcally,  he  la  the  senior  Republican  on  the 
Bayh  subcommittee,  where  a  constitutional 
amendment  must  begin  its  long  course 
through  Congress  and  the  States  .  .  . 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  Nation  as  one  of 
America's  outstanding  statesmen.  His 
work  in  many  areas  of  critical  national 
concern  has  earned  him  this  well-de- 
served recognition. 

But  I  submit  that  this  new  imdertaklng 
to  which  he  has  lent  his  brains,  his  pres- 
tige, and  his  influence  may  well  prove  to 
be  his  crowning  achievement  In  a  long 
and  conspicuously  meritorious  career. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  well 
the  serious  dangers  of  our  present  system 
of  electing  our  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  he  Is  Joining  now  as  a  pres- 
tigious pioneer  to  eliminate  these  dangers 
before  our  country  Is  faced  with  crisis  by 
allowing  those  dangers  to  become  reality. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
I  know  a  grateful  Nation  joins  me  whole- 
heartedly. 

As  has  been  customary  In  the  past.  It 
shall  be  the  task  of  our  subcomimittee, 
to  continue  the  examination  we  began 
last  year  of  every  aspect  of  this  matter. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Seiuttor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
has  definite  views  on  this  subject.  We 
wish  to  hear  from  him  and  from  all  our 
colleagues,  so  that  we  can  attack  this 
problem.  A  problem  which  finds  the  pres- 
ent electoral  system  woefully  lacking  In 
certain  fundamental  elements  that  could 
plunge  this  Nation  Into  a  crisis.  TVe  can- 
not tolerate  that  and  tt  Is  that  which  we 
seek  to  avoid. 

Mr.  HOLIaAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spect the  views  of  my  distinguished  col- 


league, the  Senator  from  Indiana,  very 
greatly.  But  I  am  also  completely  out 
of  accord  with  his  views  In  supporting 
the  direct  election  of  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents. 

This  is  but  another  step — and  one  of 
the  final  steps — toward  complete  strik- 
ing out  of  the  picture  and  downgrading 
the  States  of  the  Union  as  separate 
units,  with  separate  strength  and  repre- 
sentation as  States,  as  occurs  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  electoral  college  as  now  set  up  is 
by  no  means  an  Ideal  system.  I  have 
long  opposed  the  electoral  system  as 
now  set  up.  I  have  supported  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  before  the  able 
committee  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  another  method 
of  the  selection  of  Presidents  and  Vice 
Presidents,  which  I  shall  not  discuss  in 
detail  at  this  time.  In  essence,  the 
method  I  have  supported  was  known  a 
good  many  years  ago  as  the  Lodge-Gos- 
sett  system;  and  I  might  add  that  on  one 
occasion  it  passed  the  Senate  by  the 
very  large  vote  required  for  submission 
to  the  States,  but  failed  of  such  passage 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  so  ably  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  simply 
mean  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  take,  ultimately  and  necessarily, 
complete  control  of  our  election  ma- 
chinery and  processes. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  direct  elec- 
tion of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents,  it 
would  be  necessary  and  natural  that  the 
different  age  limits  set  by  the  different 
States  for  qualifying  electors  to  vote  in 
State  elections  would  have  to  be  made 
uniform.  We  now  have,  as  I  recall,  two 
States  which  allow  citizens  to  vote  at 
the  age  of  18.  We  have  one  State  that 
allows  citizens  to  vote  at  the  age  of  19. 
We  have  a  fourth  State  which  allows  citi- 
zens to  vote  at  the  age  of  20.  We  have  all 
the  other  States  requiring  the  attain- 
ment of  the  age  of  21  as  a  qualification 
for  voting. 

In  the  event  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  should  be 
required  by  our  Constitution,  it  seems  to 
me  inescapable  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  called  upon  to  provide 
and  would  have  to  provide.  In  order  to 
accomplish  anything  like  equity  and 
equality,  that  the  same  age  limit  should 
apply  in  all  50  af  the  States  and  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  simply  striking 
out  any  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  based  on  their  convictions  and 
their  experience,  as  to  what  Is  the  age 
limit  they  consider  adequate  to  qualify 
their  citizens  to  participate  In  elections. 

In  addition  to  that  particular  which 
I  have  mentioned,  which  Is  an  Important 
one,  and  would  call  for  federalization 
of  our  election  laws,  there  would  be  the 
matter  of  the  time  of  residence  in  a 
State  which  would  be  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  registration  to  vote.  The 
States  have  various  periods  of  time 
which  are  now  provided.  This  period 
would  have  to  be  made  uniform  in  order 
to  accomplish  equity  between  the  States 
in  the  event  direct  election  of  Presidents 
and  Vice  Presidents  was  provided  for. 

I  do  not  care  to  have  the  long  and  con- 
trolling arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
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extended  In  that  way  or  In  the 
matter  of  ace  which  I  have  mentioned. 

In  tbe  matter  of  absentee  voting,  the 
same  fltuatlon  would  obtain.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  number  of  voters  who  are  now 
traveling,  or  who  are  now  temporarily 
out  of  their  State,  or  in  the  case  of  my 
State,  away  from  their  voting  districts 
on  the  day  of  election,  who  participate 
in  the  various  elections,  has  become  very 
great  because  our  Nation  Ls  a  nation  of 
travelers,  always  on  the  move. 

In  that  respect,  the  differences  among 
the  various  States  are  very  great.  Some 
States  do  not  permit  absentee  voting  at 
all.  Some  States  permit  absentee  voting 
if  the  citizen  Is  out  of  the  State,  and  they 
lay  down  certain  machinery.  Other 
States  permit  absentee  voting  if  the  citi- 
zen is  out  of  the  State  on  election  day. 
or  even  away  from  his  voting  precinct 
on  election  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  long  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  again  invited  to  come 
in  and  prescribe  a  uniform  method  for 
voting.  Incidentally,  this  prescribed  uni- 
form method  of  voting  would  undoubt- 
edly apply  to  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives because  they  are  Federal  oflQcials, 
elected  under  Federal  law.  and  It  might 
be  made  to  apply,  and  probably  would 
be  made  to  apply  eventually,  to  all  o£D- 
dals.  whether  statewide,  county,  district. 
school,  municipal,  or  whatever  the  unit 
may  be. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  differ- 
ences between  the  States.  For  instance. 
some  States,  in  the  event  of  invalids  be- 
ing detained  In  their  homes,  or  persons 
who  had  operations  being  detained  In 
hospitals,  permit  election  officials  to  go 
there  and  allow  the  casting  of  the  vote 
and  receipt  of  the  vote  in  the  hospital  or 
the  home  where  the  Invalid  Is.  Other 
States  do  not  have  such  a  provision  In 
the  event  of  a  federalization  of  our  elec- 
tion machinery  this.  too.  would  become  a 
uniform  proposition. 

However.  slU  of  these  things  taken  to- 
gether are  not  nearly  so  serious  as  the 
matter  of  striking  out  the  weight  of 
States  under  our  federated  system  of 
government  because,  under  our  present 
electoral  system,  each  State  is  allowed  to 
have  representation  on  the  basis  of  Its 
poiHilation:  tiiat  Is.  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  Representatives  It  has  In  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  Ls  allowed 
to  have  representation  In  the  electoral 
coUcge,  representing  the  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  meaning  that  the  two 
Senators  from  Alaska  or  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Delaware,  or  the  two  Senators 
from  any  other  of  our  small  States  are 
counted  alike  In  determining  the  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  which  each  State 
may  have. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  steps  that 
an  so  ardently  urged  In  recent  days  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  tend  toward  federediza- 
tlon.  centralization,  knocking  out  the  In- 
dependence of  the  States,  and  tends  to- 
ward knocking  out  the  weight  which 
States  have  under  the  Federal  setup  and 
downgrading  them  greatly. 

I  think  these  steps  are  not  to  be  taken 
carelessly  and  simply  because  somebody 
at  a  convention  voted  for  them.  I  think 
these  steps  are  to  be  most  seriously  con- 
sidered. Insofar  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Is  concerned,  he  has  considered 
them  a  long  time,  and  he  thinks  that 


they  would  be  very  hurtful  to  our  type  of 
federated  government,  and  he  will  oppose 
very  vigorously  the  direct  election  of 
Presidents. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  I  wish  to 
mention  is  the  weather.  I  remember  a 
November — I  cannot  give  the  year  Just 
now — when  there  were  hurricanes  raging 
In  my  part  of  the  country  or  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  many  citizens  to  get  to  the 
polling  booths  and  vote  on  that  day  I 
remember  when  there  have  been  snow- 
storms in  other  areas  which  have  had 
the  same  result  I  recall  that  there  have 
been  all  kinds  of  convulsions  of  nature 
which  have  had  the  efTect  of  cutting 
down  the  vote,  not  upon  the  entire 
country,  but  upon  large  regions,  and  cer- 
tainly upon  States,  whether  large  or 
small,  and  sometimes  on  several  States 
at  a  time 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  to  be  assumed.  In  a 
case  such  as  that,  that  those  electors  who 
do  get  to  the  polls  and  vote  will  be 
reasonably  representative  of  the  total 
electorate  of  the  State  or  area  that  is 
affected.  However,  if  we  have  a  direct 
nationwide  election  of  presidents  and 
vice  presidents,  the  number  of  votes  Is 
all  that  would  count.  If  the  one-man. 
one-vote  principle  is  applied  to  the  entire 
Nation  wlUy-nllly  It  matters  not  that  a 
great  State  has  had  a  convulsion  of 
nature  which  kept  down  its  voting 
strength  that  day  to  one-half  of  what  It 
would  have  been,  or  less  than  that,  but 
nonetheless  the  result  has  to  be  based  on 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  through- 
out the  Nation,  In  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Mr  President,  I  believe  this  one  fact, 
which  I  have  Just  mentioned.  Is  enough 
to  make  us  pause.  This  Is  a  great  Nation 
which  covers  a  large  part  of  the  earth, 
and  in  which  there  Is  hardly  ever  a  time 
when  weather  conditions  are  comparable 
in  all  parts  of  our  Nation. 

Yet,  Mr  President,  It  is  proposed  here 
now  that  we  forget  that  fact,  forget  our 
greatness,  forget  the  fact  that  we  are 
composed  of  50  sovereign  States  which 
reserve  some  powers  to  themselves,  re- 
serve to  themselves  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  right  to  have  2  Senators  in  this 
body,  and  reserve  unto  themselves  in  the 
electoral  college  representation  for  those 
two  Senators,  as  well  as  for  the  House 
Members.  We  are  to  forget  all  of  these 
things  and  simply  Jump  at  this  one-man, 
one-vote  shibboleth  and  put  this  country 
In  the  position  of  being  ruled  by  a  bare 
majority  of  Its  citizens  who  m^y  vote 
that  day,  even  though  they  might  come 
from  a  very  great  minority  of  the  States, 
and  from  a  minority  of  the  States  which 
would  not  be  at  all  representative  of  the 
national  thinking. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  measure,  and  with  all  due 
regard  to  the  many  distinguished  people 
who  advocate  the  proposal.  Including  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Senator  who 
has  Just  spoken,  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  measure  Is  largely  destructive  of  the 
historic  structure  of  this  Nation,  and 
that  we  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  take 
.such  a  step. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  did  not 
Intend,  when  first  making  reference  to 
the  significant  decision  of  the  minority 


leader,  to  embark  on  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  merits  of  the  direct 
election  plan. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  distin- 
guished and  very  good  friend  from  Flor- 
ida was  present  during  my  remarks.  He 
so  eloquently  brings  to  the  Record  the 
strong  feelings  which  he  has.  I  know  that 
he  tias  studied  this  matter  very  carefully. 
Although  I  have  reached  a  different  con- 
clusion, I  do  not  for  one  moment  sug- 
gest that  his  views  are  without  merit  or 
that  he  suggests  a  proposal  which  is  ill- 
conceived.  I  have  heard  the  Senator  from 
Florida  testify.  I  know  of  his  conscience 
and  his  deep  convictions. 

However,  I  must  say  that  as  of  this 
particular  moment  I  have  reached  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  As  I  said  earlier,  and 
as  I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida 
knows,  we  will  look  into  this  matter  very 
carefully.  What  the  final  outcome  will 
be.  I  do  not  know. 

When  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity 
to  work  Its  will  on  this  problem — and  I 
hope  it  will — we  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  It  fully. 

I  do  not  share  the  concern  of  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  that  this  wUl  nec- 
essarily embark  Congress  upon  a  course 
that  will  result  In  national  election  laws 
that  will  take  away  State  prerogatives 
relating  to  age  limits,  residence  require- 
ments, or  absentee  voting  regulations. 

I  feel  that  perhaps  we  should  take  a 
very  good  look  at  the  conditions  which 
existed  In  this  country  which  caused  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  reach  their  elec- 
toral compromise.  In  their  day,  the  mass 
of  our  citizenry  was  uneducated.  There 
was  little  or  no  communication.  Trans- 
portation was  very  bad.  A  large  group  of 
citizens  were  slaves  who  had  no  rights, 
let  alone  the  right  to  vote. 

But,  times  have  changed  significantly. 
I  am  not  willing  to  admit  in  my  own 
mind — and  the  Senator  from  Florida  cer- 
tainly is  entitled  to  his  right  to  think 
differently — that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  a  creature  of  the  State.<; 
Rather,  he  Is  a  creature  of  the  50-State 
Union,  and  all  the  people. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  move- 
ment of  power  to  Washington.  I  have 
voiced  my  feelings  in  this  Chamber  that 
the  best  way  to  solve  this  problem  Is  to 
exercise  more  initiative  at  home  and  in 
the  State  legislatures — where  I  have  per- 
sonally seen  It  lacking.  But,  I  am  not 
willing  to  suggest  that  a  plan  is  equitable 
which  would  permit  12  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  determine  who 
Li  to  be  the  President  for  all  50  States.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  people  can 
make  this  determination,  and  we  can 
still  preserve  the  rights  which  concern 
my  good  friend  from  Florida. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity 
to  listen  to  the  eloquent  testimony  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  give  before 
the  subcommittee  and,  hopefully,  we 
will  also  have  another  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  matter  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  participation 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
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Senate,  I  move  that  It  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aad  (at  6 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  tbe  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  19,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  9.  1967: 

In  the  Coast  Oijau» 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  perma- 
nent commlasloned  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander: 

Melvin  J.  Harttnan 

The  following-named  officers  to  b«  perma- 
nent   commissioned    offloerB    Of    the    Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  Ileuteoant: 
Michael  V.  Leahy 
Michael  H.  Dennis 
Morris  D.  Newton,  Jr.  | 

Frank  A.  Boersma 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  per- 
manent oommlssloned  officers  in  tbe  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  ensign: 

Richard  James  Andrews. 

Joseph  Prancls  Angellco. 

Clifford  John  Appel. 

Bruce  Young  Arnold. 

James  Leander  Barth,  Jr. 

Ronald  Earle  Beck 

Michael  Kennedy  Bell. 

Philip  John  Berger. 

Michael  Anthony  Bradarlo. 

Roger  Alan  Brunell. 

George  Clifford  Carter. 

Richard  Kyle  Clark. 

Russell  Joseph  Collins. 

Richard  Burton  Cook. 

Michael  Francis  Cowan. 

Lawrence  Freeman  Cox,  Jr. 

Lynn  Howard  DeOrow. 

George  Michael  Devanney. 

John  Henry  Dlstln. 

Chad  Bryan  Doherty. 

John  Roberts  Donaldson. 

John  Anthony  D'Onofrlo. 

Henry  Joseph  Dr«»ch. 

Kenneth  Lee  Brvln. 

James  Allan  Fetters. 

Carmond  Craig  Fltagerald. 

Preston  Lee  Foskey. 

Robert  George  Frame. 

Donald  Joseph  Freeman. 

James  Heberly  Oetman. 

Harry  Joseph  Godfrey  HL 

Tom  Harmon  Oraenlng. 

Thomas  Carl  Greene. 

Drew  Robert  Hamblln. 

Daniel  Joseph  Hlnee,  Jr. 

Theophllus  Brantley  Houston,  Jr. 

Charles  Sandy  Kennedy,  Jr. 

Richard  Boiling  King  II. 

Geoffrey  Campbell  Kline. 

Richard  Arthur  Knlsely. 

Richard  Milton  Larrabee  tH. 

Charles  Rahner  Lewla. 

Mark  Elastman  Libby. 

Robert  Edward  Long. 

David  Bruce  Lorenz. 

David  Holyoke  Lyon. 

Michael  Stanley  Made. 

James  Patrick  Mahone. 

Louis  Paxil  Manfra. 

John  Wesley  Martin. 

Allen  Tennyson  Maurer. 

Mark  Anthony  McDermott. 

French  Henry  McEHratb. 

Douglas  Mitchell  MUler. 

Lewis  Miller. 

Robert  Allen  Montgomery,  Jir. 

Stephen  FYancls  Mulllns. 

George  John  Munkenbeck,  Jr. 

Walter  Upshur  Nlcholaa,  Jr. 

William  Henry  Kdwln  Nock  ZIX. 

Gordon  Arthur  Olson. 

John  Rogers  Painter. 

James  Robert  Peek  II. 


Randall  James  Peterson. 
Paul  Joseph  Fluta. 
Walter  WUUam  Prelle. 
David  Bllot  Pro— w. 
John  wnilam  Belter. 
Robert  Prancla  RUey,  Jr. 
Milton  Robert  Rose. 
Thomas  Joseph  Scbaeffer. 
Steven  George  Schember. 
Andrew  John  Sedlock. 
George  James  Seprt. 
Terry  WlUlam  Sinclair. 
WUIlam  Robert  Slate. 
Thomas  WUlard  Snook. 
Mark  Leslie  Solberg. 
Evan  Lee  Stoll,  Jr. 
David  Martin  Strasser. 
Uoyd  Edwarda  Taylor.  Jr. 
Gary  Jobn  Eric  Thornton. 
Wayne  Rtchard  TlU. 
James  Richard  Townley,  Jr. 
Richard  Sterling  Tweedle. 
James  Frederick  Verplanck. 
John  Charles  Voden. 
Helmut  Ernst  Walter. 
Rex  Martin  Wessllng. 
David  Jonatiian  West. 
George  Paul  White,  Jr. 
James  Robert  White. 
Robert  Elder  White  IH. 
James  Herbert  Wlhlborg. 
Robert  Edward  Williams. 
Nell  Wise. 

Timothy  John  Wood. 
Charles  Michael  Wrlghter. 
Jon  William  Young. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  warrant  officers  In  the 
Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-4: 


Robert  Jludlce 
Frederick  J.  Alles 
Carl  A.  Carlson 
Melvin  G.  McCoy 
Richard  J.  Zwally 
Ernest  O.  Crlspi 
Edward  T.  Rollins 
Morgan  C.  Hutto,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Buckley 
James  A.  Wlnslow 
Merle  L.  Cochran 
Roger  O.  Stanton 
Thor  B.  Olson 
Robert  J.  Boss 
Gilbert  Shaw 
Stephen  T.  Watson 
Slavko  Stokich 
Harry  C.  Stroiber,  Jr. 
John  J.  Lencmeyer 
Robert  G.  Cameron 
Tlmotby  J.  Crowley 
Olos  P.  Marahall 
Everett  J.  Matteson 
Karl  J.  Wesner 
Russell  A.  Scruggs,  Jr. 
John  H.  Liedke 
Thomas  D.  Galllher 
John  H.  Deboe 
William  B.  Miner 
John  F.  Minster 
WlUlam  A.  Vaaquea 
Robert  C.  McClanahan 
William  F.  Kortlang 
Edwin  H.  Cornell 
James  Szokolay 
Andrew  Taokovetsky 
Richard  P.  McMullen 
Donald  R.  Myers 
Clark  W.  Straus 
George  O.  Bannan 
Neil  H.  Endaley 
Walter  W.  Hake 
Charles  O.  Franklin 
Arnold  S.  Knudsen 
Herman  H.  Keith 
Charles  R.  Fowler 
Melvin  Midgett 
Clyde  S.  Delanoy 
Bussel  H.  Stockfleth 
Wilbur  E.  Lincoln 
Paul  G.  Patrlnos 
WUfred  E.  Cobb,  Jr. 


Charlie  R.  Polly 
Wilton  A.  Hockenberry 
Patrick  M.  ShelUto 
Cyril  L.  Pennelly 
David  C.  Adklns 
Donald  W.  Olson 
HollU  L.  Beard 
William  F.  Queen 
John  W.  Lalne 
Andrew  J.  Brovey 
James  F.  Jones 
Robert  A.  McCarten 
John  C.  Revels 
Raymond  E.  Masker 
William  H.  WesUn 
John  E.  Kenny 
Richard  K.  Mitchell 
Raymond  C.  Herring- 
ton 
Harold  I.  Baker 
Myron  E.  Chesley 
Jobn  A.  Rltter 
Michael  H.  Bower 
Alfred  L.  Hunt 
Elliott  J.  Echols 
James  L.  Reynolds 
Joseph  J.  Glynn 
Ernest  B.  Roark 
Edward  F.  Mattlngly 
Pay  K,  Thompison 
Keith  R.  Bruhl 
John  W.  McMlnn 
Maurice  K.  Nelson 
Hershel  A.  Drury 
Robert  O.  Kelm 
John  F.  Olsen 
Donald  B.  Goodwin 
Robert  J.  W.  Collins 
Marion  K.  Reynolds 
Carl  B.  Kaiser 
Leroy  P.  Phelps 
Zlgmund  F.  Golaszew- 

ski 
Donald  C.  Ebert 
Milton  M.  Midgette 
John  Sabath 
Karl  C.  Teater 
Theodore  L.  Turgeon 
Johnnie  P.  Gilbert 
Leon  D.  Shea 
William  L.  Patterson 
Lyle  G.  Tllden 


Joseph  W.  DunhOKV 
Donald  8.  Gflsham 
Wilbur  J.  Davis 
Louis  E.  K.  PaU 
Robert  R.  Harb«',  Jr. 
Walter  A.  Evans 
WlUlam  M.  Price,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  SeHers 
Charles  E.  Shook 
Frederick  Jonee 
James  B.  Comerford 
Don  E.  McDonald 
Norval  E.  Cosby 
Baker  W.  Herbert 
Paul  H.  Johannes 
George  M.  Bruner 
Herman  Schmidt 
Norman  F.  Muench 
Lee  R.  Green 
Jesse  H.  Burgess 
Lester  M.  H.  Roehr 
Raymond  J.  Moen 
Kenneth  C.  Oliver 
L<ee  O.  Madden,  Jr. 
Edward  A.  Llles 
Beckner  B.  Moe 
Marlon  O.  Simmons 
Charles  W.  Price 
Calvin  W.  Pratt 
John  E.  Dunn 
Thomas  E.  Bockman 
Phillip  E.  Thompson 
Curtln  W.  Chamber- 
lain 
James  P.  McBrlde 
Thomas  H.  Renfroe 
John  W.  Hammack 
Wilfred  J.  Sellers 
George  V.  Stauffer 
Hal  H.  Watts 
Daniel  D.  Wlesman 
Merlin  J.  Powers 
Edmond  R.  Elarleee 
Sidney  D.  Reece 


Robert  K.  Stephen 
Harold  O.  Stockman 
Archie  C.  Tano 
William  A.  Umlng 
Richard  B.  Botxlnson 
Edward  W.  Klnsey 
Harold  Rapp.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Hood 
Stanley  P.  Sleda 
John  H.  KlUlla,  Jr. 
Magnes  L.  Cam.pt>eI1 
Robert  J.  Whitman 
Vincent  G.  Carlson 
Victor  Lc^er 
WlUlam  A.  Izzo 
Ralph  C.  Rowland 
Glenn  R.  Cox 
Clyde  F   Skiles 
John  R.  Qulnllvan 
William  J.  Merrltt 
William  L.  TaylM- 
Paul  R.  Saylor 
Laurln  J.  Wlersema 
Edwin  L.  Brusstar,  Jr. 
Ivey  N.  McClure 
Joseph  A.  Kalczynslcl 
Francis  J.  Taddei 
Homer  T.  Austin,  Jr. 
Marvin  L.  Olson 
Chester  R.  Brooks 
Earl  F.  Hauser 
Sam  Haas,  Jr. 
Herbert  M.  Collins 
Melvin  W.  Ellis,  Jr. 
Herbert  V.  Parkin  tn 
Herbert  W.  Bagg 
Valentine  Oalda 
WllUam  C.  Bart 
Giles  M.  Bailey,  Jr. 
John  8.  Kennedy 
CUfford  R.  Wattam,  Jr 
Dale  E.  Strohecker 
Charles  A.  TTiomton 
Harold  C.  Wadey 


Wayne  H.  Wiley 

The  foUowing-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent oommlssloned  warrant  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guard  tn  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-3: 


Russell  L.  Holt 
WlUlam  R.  Greene 
James  R.  Reese 
Jerry  R.  Cox 
Geoffrey  H.  Brlggs 
John  B.  CromweU 
James  J.  Torpey 
Kenneth  J.  Sweeney 
Donald  R.  Karwedsky 
Aloyslus  P.  Seller 
Eugene  E.  Ockrassa 
Earl  F.  Moore 
Eugene  O.  Thorson 
Elmer  L.  Hicks 
Edwin  J.  Jonas,  Jr. 
John  R.  Soott,  Jr. 
James  W.  Jay,  Jr. 
John  R.  McMahon 
Robert  L.  Jacks 
WalllE  N.  Zimmerman 
BiUy  HoK>er 
Eugene  S.  Talley,  Jr. 
Bobbie  L.  Bentley 
Wayne     E.      Nunnen- 

kamp 
Allle  C.  Woodcock 
Edward  E.  Godlewskl 
Edgar  L.  Parker 
George  E.  Montfort 
Dale  E.  McElfresb 
Arthur  L.  Lucler 
Richard  B.  Page 
Bobert  J.  Baker 
Arnold  Brooks 
Bobert  T.  Gray 
Warren  G.  Berto 
Henry  E.  Brunet 
Lysle  Q.  Iisussade 
Donald  K.  Byrd 
Delbert  F.  Smnmera 
Joseph  E.  Bruce 
Raymond  R.  Close 
Daniel  M.  Wlrzburger 


Allen  V.  Walker.  Jr. 
Edward  H.  Monson 
WUUam  Jackson 
Frank  W.  Kurtz 
Raymond  W.  Nlcker- 

son 
Burr  K.  VaU 
Wray  A.  Stout 
WUbur  J.  Hall,  Jr. 
Earle  W.  Dorr,  Jr. 
Clifford  E.  Reeves 
Elmer  Berrlsh 
Carl  A.  Powers 
Loyd  B.  Reach,  Jr. 
Allen  W.  Craven 
Forrest  E.  Colbath 
Carl  F.  rtaker 
Thomas  P.  CotmeU 
Jack  G.  Albert 
Ernest  C.  Moore  III 
Charles  E.  Fulcher 
Alfred  E.  Schreiber 
Edward  J.  Flynn 
Owen  M.  Halstad 
Donald  Burmelster 
Thomas  J.  Hummel 
Orrin  E.  Stair 
James  C.  Myers 
Jobn  P.  Hlgman,  Jr. 
Herbert  E.  Roche 
Charles  C.  Stephenson 
John  S.  Droadz 
John  E.  Cutrlgbt 
WlUlam  S.  O-Neill 
Ian  D.  Maxwell 
Jack  W.  Beatty 
Clarence  A.  Hall 
Thomas  A.  Fillmore 
William  D.  Franklin 
John  OunsauUus 
John  W.  Wyant  m 
Travis  B.  Hlers 
Robert  C.  Knowlton 
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WntiaW  A.  San<U 
Hanry  B.  PrantlM 
Pkul  8.  Jobaaon 
HvlMTt  J.  Mum 
llAurlo*  A.  Bow* 
Oary  M.  Vaugbn 
WlIllMn  D.  Jkckaon 
a««rf*  U.  McWUllAms 
R«s  W.  CoulBon 
DMiny  H.  Parry 
Jam—  A.  B»ciit«U 
Jack  S.  Arrlngton 
KenaaUi  W  Capal 
Royce  P.  Stoops 
Ouy  P.  Idwarda 
Oordon  R.  Mortenaen 
Haroid  J.  Wairen 
Warren  M.  NU 
OooAld  P.  Irin* 
AJoyalua  Ralph,  Jr. 
Conrad  A.  Paabrlg 
AdrlAQ  D.  DeZecuw 
Jack  I.  Brolllar 
DaTld  L.  Trax.  Jr 
Cbaatar  V.  Barrett.  Jr 
RotMft  H.  St&ikoff 
KlrkO.  Roae 
Oran  A.  Dlnamore 
Jobs  H.  Prele 
Cbarlaa  M.  Saylor 
Andrew  J.  MulUns 
Al*n  R.  Hlnda 
Jobn  L.  Nelson 
Daniel  A.  Sutyak 
Sdca'  1*'  South  worth 
Ray  B.  Wallace 
Cbarlaa  C.  Miller 
Stanley  B.  Anderson 
Chaatar  M.  Miller 
Harold  T.  ColUns 
WlUlam  R.  Sbrsder 
Wmiam  C.  Ray 
William  H.  Speas 
DODAld  O.  Til  ton 
Jobn  C.  Baker 
William  P.  Hatcher 
Paul  O.  Terry 
Cbaater  Morgan 
Doyle  S.  Porter 
Jotm  R.  Rooks 
Roy  B.  Olaon 
Clark*  B.  Harwood 
Jamaa  C.  Healan 
Kaltb  L.  Knighton 
Olann  L.  Marshall 
Ctaorge  J.  Pearce 
Ralph  O.  Oarvln 


Thonoaa  J.  Chrtsttaao 
Edward  Uanemann 
Howard  K.  LualUn 
Kenneth  W.  Lamar 
Thomas  J.  Oolllna 
John  H.  Ingram 
Harold  C  Webster,  Jr. 
William  R.  Torrey.  Jr. 
Oeorge  V.  Ramsey 
WUllam  D.  Hutchlns 
Michael  J.  Barry 
Myron  L.  Marcey 
Jesse  Bradford 
Charles  B.  Dean 
Jewel  E.  Laqiia 
Charles  H.  Coz 
Harry  E.  Lape 
Walter  L.  Hudson 
Donald  E  Nielsen 
Frederick  A. 

Brockm&n 
WUllam  W.  Honeycutt 
Robert  L.  Cotter 
Oordon  W 

Umbehocker 
Jesse  L.  Long 
Roger  E.  Steadman 
James  P  Riddle 
Donald  L.  Landes 
Henry  Q  Jett 
Oerald  W  Hayes 
Robert  L.  Perkins 
Lee  Bradford,  Jr 
Eugene  R.  Lytton 
William  B  Clark 
Oeorge  W.  Todd 
Eugene  L.  Murphy 
William  C.  Cummlng 
John  W  ColUns 
Arthur  R.  Whlttum 
Ralph  M  Dobaon 
Robert  E  Jefferson 
Roger  J .  Conard 
Gary  R.  Kllnkman 
Stanley  W  Haney 
Merrlel  A.  Smith 
Victor  L  Popplewell 
Oeorge  H  Yarrtngton 
David  E  Pord 
Larry  B  Brown 
WUllam  J  Oesser 
Oeorge  R.  Thomas 
Robert  D  Plester 
Ployd  H   McOowan 
Rodger  O  Blehl 
Douglas  J.  Hymers 
Joseph  R  Levesque 


BUly  O.  Bailey 
Porreat  V   Pell 
Beecher  D  Rapp 
Haasen  S.  Salem.  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Bhend.  Jr 
Lowell  W  Waplehont 
Stephen  Sperlak 
Harold  V  Smith 
Anthony  Sloionclnl 
Louis  DeJeaale 
Paul  B  Robertson 
John  P  Breanehan 
Robert  A   Fleming 
Frederic  G  Cook 
Carlton  P  Smith 
Richard  B  LewU 
Robert  B  Halstead 
Edward  L   Amoa 
Robert  E  Mustard 
Frunk  A  Chrlstoph 
Louis  R.  Stowe 
WUUam  O  Wohlfarth 

The  rollowing-named  officers  to  be  per- 
manent commissioned  warrant  officers  In  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-2 


Porreat  D  Peal«r 
Howard  B.  Wales 
Howard  A.  Hirst 
Prank  M  Alonzo 
Leroy  J  Rathbun 
Charles  A.  Lummus 
Jamea  V.  Mmons 
Harrold  M.  Cooke 
Oareth  H.  Stephenaon 
Samuel  C  Brown.  Jr. 
HArold  D  Peck 
Wilbur  L.  Matthews 
Thomas  K.  Wassum 
OrvUle  O  SulUvan 
WUllam  P  Hlller 
Leonard  E  Bngel 
WUllam  P  Westell 
BlUy  B   Welmer 
Ernest  G  Smith 
Wayne  J  Lange 
Edward  J  Slt&rski 


George  8.  Le* 
PhiUp  EUla 
Robert  E  Sanders 
Richard  D.  Slocum 
Arlle  R.  Neal 
Robert  J.  Hughes 
Patrick  T.  Denney 
Joseph  J.  Oeryk 
Elmer  8.  Turley 
Ronald  E.  Bushardt, 

Jr. 
William  H.  Colagross 
Lyle  H.  Dever 
Robert  W.  Bolen 
Joseph  Millard 
Joseph  H.  Anson,  Jr. 
Duane  H.  Larson 
George  T  Causey 
Thomas  P.  Kent 
Harold  W.  Pox 
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Everett  W.  Bray,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Coppens 
Oeorge  J. 

Brookfleld.  Jr. 
Oordon  B.  Cates 
Murray  A.  Strange 
WUllam  A.  Bromley 
Clayton  Keith,  Jr. 
Allen  E.  Oray 
Newton  L.  Bennett 
Thomas  W.  Hart 
Archie  Smith 
Alan  C.  Anderson 
Robert  W  Berlach 
Robert  E.  Smith 
Stanley  C  Schmelz    • 
Eugene  J  Robl 
Robert  J  Denk 
Kenneth  N.  Llndsey 
Robert  O  Midge tt 


Edward  P.  OolassewsklJamee  B  Price 


Galen  R  Slddall 
James  D  Crisp,  Jr 
James  O  Alf  .xander 
Paddy  G   Rogers 
Roger  R  RoKnoskl 
William  A  Swansburg 
Chirles  A  Vedder 
Charles  H   Lancaeter 
Br\ice  T  CoUlngs.  Jr 
Gary  R  Wilklns 
Charles  L  Oomez 
WlUlam  B  Sobeck 
Walter  C  Parker 
Melvln  Long 
Robert  C  Lewetzen 
Jack  Lee 
James  A  Knlcky 
Gale  B  Peick 
John  G   Merino 
Joseph  E  Tamalonls 
Loomls  P  Gibson 
David  D  Austin 
Robert  B  Lynn 
Raudel  E  Jennings 
Paul  F  Drumgoole 
Richard  A  Klrlunan 
Russell  E  Grose 
William  D  Randall 
Donald  D  Smith 
John  R   EngUsh 


Robert  J  Ward.  Jr 
Matthew  J   McCool 
WUllam  Race 
PhUlp  B  Arnold 
WlUlam  T  Pierce 
Jtjseph  W  Nofs 
Carl  NucUU 
Garland  C   Fulcher 
Clyde  A   PhUUps.  Jr 
.Alan  E  Bailey 
Harry  L.  Croneberger 
Jamea  B  Coyle 
Philip  So uza 
Nell  E  Benson 
James  L  Rowe 
Norman  P   Wheeler 
James  A   Hodges 
Charles  P    Rogers 
Hugh  C   Teel 
Antonnealle  G    Town- 
send 
WlUlam  C   HIdlnger 
Alden  Y  Klein 
Clarence  W    Waage 
James  O   Dearoff 
Kenneth  C    Rlggs 
WUllam  A    Clubb 
Harvey  P   Moore 
Paul  O    Bloaafleld 
Fred  W    Alcock 


Henneman 
Roller 
Deb  rows  kl 
Rash 
Butler 
Vermllyea 
Poy 
DIerolf .  Jr 


Shaw 
Seaverns 


Gerry  A. 
Elbert  L 
Daniel  J 
David  O 
Colon  P 
Henry  A 
Jamea  R 
Charles  W 
Arthur    R. 

Ill 
WlUlam  H 
WUUam  P 
Charles  J   Mahaffey 
Rene  LaPlante 
Robert  K  Bond 
John  R  Bradley.  Jr. 
Leonard  E  Klumpp 
Eugene  O  Ostlund 
Stephen  W   Clark 
John  W  Scott 
Silvester  Altlerl 
William  C  Drexler 
John  C  Wlmbrow 
Otello  Agostlnl 
Slgna  H  Barnett 
James  H  Stoutjesdyk 
WUllam  O  Womlck 
Horace  T  Plver 
Richard  L.  WUUams 
Prank  W  Jurln 
Oerald  E  Flynn 
Joseph  PhUUps 
Charles  T  Beals 
Raymond  T  Peterson 
Carmen  E  StClalr 


William  Copeland 
Frederick  A  Kahl 
Charles  H.  Wilson 
Freddie  I  Wooten 
Richard  L.  Moseley 
Martin  C  Baechler,  Jr 
Anthony  A.  Rossi 
WUUam  J  Ledoux,  Jr 
ChavonelleRussell  W  Badger 
Henry  O  Wall,  Jr 
John  D  Burkholder 
Floyd  E  Duck 
Carroll  J.  Whitman 
Dale  T  Dodd 
David  F  Steele,  Jr. 
WUUam  B.  Waller 
Phlllbert  B  Akau 
Oeorge  P  Morris 
Claude  B.  P-den 
Earl  R  Hoggard 
Jackie  L.  Ransom 
Steven  Ouedease 
Flavlel  J.  RolUnaon 
Burton  O  Howell 
James  P.  M.  Joyce 
Donald  D.  Moore 
David  H  Meekins 
Norman  W  Shaffer 
Harry  D  Maclnnes 
Bemlce  A.  Edenfleld 
Albert  D  Miller 
Darwin  L.  Vineyard 
Joseph  Greco,  Jr 
Duane  M  Ferguson 
Charles  H  MacLe&n  III 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


BiO  To  Amend  laternkl  RcTeaae  Code 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NSW    TOBX 

IN  THB  HOCTSB  OP  REPRESENTATTVB8 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  FDIO.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  an  additional  deduction  at  ace 
82  rather  than  65. 

When  the  Congress  allowed  a  person 
to  qualify  for  social  security  at  age  62. 
this  was  only  a  half -step.  Why  should 
we  not  lower  the  age  at  which  a  person, 
be  he  spouse  or  taxpayer,  can  qualify 
for  an  additional  exemption  because  of 
ace?  The  principle  is  the  same. 

I  lArongly  urge  the  Congress  to  extend 
this  break  to  our  senior  citizens.  This 


additional  exemption  will  be  a  reail  boon 
to  many  couples,  widows,  and  single 
women  tcettlng  along  In  years 


Max  Fnllertoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

or     UASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1967 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  with  deep  regret  and 
great  shock  that  I  learned  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Max  Pullerton  last  week  As 
former  chief  of  the  Baltimore  bureau  of 
the  Assoclat«d  Press.  Mr  Pullerton  had 
a  bro«wl  range  of  Interests,  among  which 
was  the  development  of  the  Hall  of  Pame 


for  war  correspondents  In  Oathland 
SUte  Park  In  Washington  County,  Md 
Just  a  few  days  before  his  death  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  expressing  his 
concern  and  Interest  In  this  project,  in- 
dicative of  the  active  and  constructive 
life  he  led  until  *he  time  of  his  death. 

A  graduate  of  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity in  1925,  Mr.  Pullerton  served  as  tele- 
graph editor  of  the  Pairmont  West 
Virginian  and  later  became  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Clarksburg  Telegram  and 
was  named  city  editor  on  August  1,  1925. 

In  1929  he  Joined  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va  .  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
On  December  3,  1945.  he  was  named  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Balti- 
more for  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
and  held  that  post  until  1960  when  West 
Virginia  was  removed  from  the  Balti- 
more Jurisdiction.  He  retired  April  1. 
1963,  but  continued  to  present  the  news 
through  the  radio  and  television  scripts 
prtxluced  by  Maxblll  Productions,  Inc. 


A  charter  member  of  the  Baltimore 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a  national 
Journalism  organization,  Mr.  Fullerton 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Washington 
chapter.  He  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  the  Charles- 
ton Press  Club,  and  the  Maryland-Dela- 
ware Press  Association. 

I  extend  my  most  heartfelt  sympathies 
to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  Pullerton,  and 
to  his  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Thomas  C. 
Lawler  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Townsend  of  Centreville,  Va.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Kelley  of  Lutherville,  Md. 


Welcome,  Consnltiii|^  Engineers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  of  more  than  passing 
significance  is  being  held,  bringing  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  this  coimtry, 
members  of  the  Consulting  Engineers 
Council  of  the  United  States,  and  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Consulting 
Engineers. 

Design  smd  research  engineers  repre- 
senting every  conceivable  facet  of  modem 
technology  wiU  be  in  attendance.  The 
work  of  consulting  engineers  ranges  from 
the  design  of  automated  factories  to  the 
creation  of  computerized  controls  for 
heating  and  cooling  modem  buildings — 
from  design  of  facilities  to  reclaim  waste 
water  to  design  of  radar  telescopes — from 
design  of  air  and  water  pollution  control 
systems  to  design  of  modem  stadiums  or 
airports. 

Virtually  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor Is  touched  in  some  manner  by  the 
work  of  consulting  engineers — and  In 
every  instance  their  efforts  are  directed 
to  the  Improvement  of  man's  environ- 
ment, the  enlargement  of  man's  store 
of  knowledge,  the  achievement  of  hith- 
erto unattainable  goals. 

Who  are  these  men  who  call  them- 
selves consulting  engineers?  They  are 
registered  professional  engineers — spe- 
cialists in  a  broad  spectrum  of  engineer- 
ing disciplines — structural,  electrical, 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  civil  engineer- 
ing being  the  primary  categorical  desig- 
nations by  which  they  are  known.  ITiey 
work  with  the  other  design  professionals, 
such  as  the  architect  and  the  city  plan- 
ner, and  as  such  are  responsible  In  large 
measure  for  the  rebuilding  of  cities,  for 
the  creation  of  new  cities,  and  for  the 
ultimate  shape  of  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  series  of  meetings 
Is  being  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  bring- 
ing together  engineering  consultants 
from  20  countries — for  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital has  played  host  to  many  important 
conferences  of  international  significance. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  work 
of  consulting  engineers — work  that  In 
some  manner  affects  every  one  of  the 


world's  billions  of  citizens — I  hope  that 
each  Member  of  this  Chamber  will  Join 
with  me  In  welcoming  these  conferees  to 
our  city  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
their  discussions  will  be  fruitful.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHirSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday,  May  3,  1967, 
the  Boston  College  of  Washington,  D.C., 
honored  our  beloved  Speaker,  John  W. 
McCormack,  as  their  man  of  the  year. 

This  event  was  of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  Mr.  McCoRMACK's  many  friends 
and  to  Boston  College  as  It  marked  the 
first  time  In  39  years  of  devoted  public 
service  that  this  great  man  has  allowed 
anyone  to  honor  him  in  such  a  way. 

It  was  most  gratifying  when  President 
Johnson  arrived  to  add  his  personal 
tribute  to  the  SpesJcer.  The  President's 
remarks  follow: 

RXMARKS    or   THK    PHXSIDENT    AT    THE    DINNER 

roB  Bpkakxb  John  McCormack,  Regency 
Boom,  Shorzham  Hotel,  Mat  3,  1967 

Tbe  PsKSiDENT.  Reverend  Clergy,  Mrs. 
McCormack,  Speaker  McCormack,  Members 
of  Congress,  all  friends  of  Jobn  McCormaclc, 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

Speaker  McCormack  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  39  years  ago.  He  Is  now 
serving  his  20tb  term.  If  ever  an  American 
could  say  with  pride  that  his  life  has  been 
devoted  to  tbe  creative  use  of  politics,  that 
American  Is  Jobn  W.  McCormack. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  scorn  politics  from  out- 
side tbe  arena.  Sometimes  I  have  envied 
those  whose  occupations  will  permit  them 
to  do  so. 

But  for  more  than  30  years  I  have  been 
Inside  tbe  arena  myself.  And  all  that  time  I 
have  been  In  there  with  John  McCormack 
and  I  felt  very  comfortable  to  be  by  his 
side. 

I  have  been  accorded  the  very  great  privi- 
lege of  working  with  the  distinguished 
Speaker  as  be  and  the  Congress  and  a  series 
of  Presidents  have  attempted  to  make  a 
miracle  and  to  make  tbe  world  in  which  we 
live  a  better  and  more  peaceful  place  to 
Uve  In. 

The  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives occupies  tbe  very  unique  position  in 
tbe  American  way  of  Ooveniment.  When  he 
is  committed  to  progress,  when  he  is  endowed 
with  oompaaslon,  when  he  understands  the 
qualities  of  leadership,  then  things  can  and 
do  happen  In  America.  When  he  is  not,  then 
all  tbe  King's  horses  and  all  the  President's 
horses  as  well  can't  make  any  headway. 

During  most  of  these  last  three  decades 
America  has  been  served  by  two  men  as 
Speaker  who  have  shown  Just  what  can  be 
done  in  the  arena  of  politics — Sam  Rayburn 
and  John  W.  MoCormack. 

What  Sam  Rayburn  did  and  what  John 
McCormack  continues  to  do  show  what  poli- 
tics In  America  is  really  all  about. 

Look  at  the  record  Just  over  the  past  22 
years  since  World  War  n  alone — the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  NATO,  highway  construction,  the 
space  program.  Food  for  Peace,  tbe  GI  Bill, 
civil  rights  measures,  tbe  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress,   tbe   Peace   Corps,    Aid   to   Education, 


Medicare,  the  War  on  Poverty.  That  is  what 
politics  is.  That  Is  what  politics  does.  That  is 
the  living  memorial  and  the  living  record  of 
John  W.  McCormack  of  Massachusetts. 

So  I  say  to  you,  all  of  you,  bis  dear  friends 
who  have  gathered  here  tonight,  I  say  let 
them  all  remember  that  name  when  they 
write  about  politics  In  America.  Let  them 
remember  that  America  and  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  was  elevated  and  was  enriched 
by  John  McCormack  because  he  understood 
and  he  understands  how  to  make  politics 
serve  the  average  man  better  and  how  to 
make  politics  serve  the  best  interest  of  the 
land  he  loves. 

Every  person  in  this  hall  tonight  is  to  be 
commended  for  finally  getting  the  BpetJcer 
to  come  here  and  sit  stUl  for  some  praise. 
And  not  Just  praise  but  for  some  homage. 

I  can't  think  of  a  man  in  America,  and  I 
don't  know  a  man  in  America,  that  I  think 
deserves  that  praise  or  that  homage  more 
than  our  beloved  friend,  John  McCormack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't  had  my  dinner  yet. 
Mrs.  Johnson  went  to  an  art  show  and  I  was 
having  one  of  my  own  all  day,  but  when  I 
got  an  Invitation  to  this  dinner — and  if  I 
hadn't  received  one  I  would  have  written 
myself  one — I  wanted  to  come  here,  in  all 
these  bright  lights  at  this  lovely  affair,  and 
tell  you  in  the  presence  of  all  those  who  love 
you  so  much,  how  much  you  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack have  meant  to  me. 

Incidentally,  there  are  Just  five  of  you  who 
were  here  when  I  first  came.  There  are  Just 
20  of  you  that  are  here  out  of  the  535  when 
I  first  came  as  a  Congressman  In  1937. 

As  a  young  Congressman,  as  Whip,  as  Mi- 
nority Leader,  as  Majority  Leader,  as  Vice 
President,  and  finally  as  President,  there  has 
been  no  person  in  this  room  or  in  this  Capital 
tonight  who  has  been  more  devoted,  who  has 
been  more  loyal,  who  has  been  more  coura- 
geous under  fire,  and  who  has  been  more 
compassionate  for  his  fellow  man  than  you 
have. 

To  Mrs.  McCormack,  that  wonderful,  lovely, 
great  human  being,  who  has  been  your  help- 
mate through  the  years,  to  the  entire  Mas- 
sachusetts delegation,  who  with  B£rs.  Mc- 
Cormack helps  you  do  your  homework,  I 
want  to  say : 

We  are  grateful.  We  are  appreciative.  All 
America  loves  you.  I  am  honored  and  happy 
that  I  co\ild  come  your  way  and  enjoy  your 
friendship  and  participate  in  your  achieve- 
ments. 


Food  to  \^etnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  noRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  all  food  and  supplies  sent 
to  Vietnam  by  private  citizens  are 
deemed  newsworthy  enough  to  merit 
headlines.  But  I  know  of  one  case  from 
my  district  that  I  feel  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  only  wish 
that  more  Americans  and  people  abroad 
were  aware  of  it. 

In  the  city  of  Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Bsdsden  carried  on  correspondence 
with  her  son,  Capt.  Edward  Balsden,  and 
found  that  he  had  distributed  some 
goods  to  civilians  in  South  Vietnam  and 
wished  he  had  more. 

This  Initiated  a  program,  led  by  the 
local  Junior  chamber  of  commerce,  which 
resulted  in  a  commimity  effort  that  col- 
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leeted  3,800  potmds  of  materials  for  the 
peoole  of  Soutb  Vietnam. 

TImm  materials  Included  clothes,  toys 
for  youngsters,  soap,  and  other  personal 


The  response  was  overwhelming  and 
«innl8ln«.  In  the  faoe  of  recent  dem- 
onstrattons,  one  might  have  thought 
such  a  project  would  have  attracted  lit- 
tle Interest.  But  reports  from  the  Jaycees 
indicate  that  citizens  from  every  level, 
including  schoolchildren,  participated. 

I  would  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  point  out  that  Amer- 
icans in  every  part  of  the  country  are 
aware  of  the  situation  In  Vietnam  and 
•re  willing  to  do  their  share  to  help  out. 


the  problem  la  that  we  who  went  to 
school  do  not  understand  "hate."  Just 
what  Is  meant  by  the  WX7  by  "hate"? 
Pro- Amertcanlam  ?  Antl -Communism? 
Christianity? 

The  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
such  goings  on.  If  our  boys  can  die  fight- 
ing communism  In  Vietnam,  certainly  we 
can  fight  communism  and  the  (right 
peddlers  and  swear  artists  who  stifle  basic 
constitutional  rights  at  home. 


A  Mkister  Speaks  for  the  Aacricaa 
Peopk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOClStANA 

D*  THB  H003E  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVE3 
Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Carl  Mclntire.  a  long-perse- 
cuted Christian  minister,  spoke  to  and 
for  Uie  American  people  last  night  at 
Cosistltutlon  Hall,  here  In  Washington. 
DC. 

He  raised  valid  constitutional  points  In 
asking  how  the  Federal  Conununications 
Commission,  a  mere  appointed  creature 
of  Congress,  could  justify  such  diabolical 
power  in  manipulation  of  radio  mechan- 
ics that  It  can  deny  a  minister  the  hberty 
to  preach  and  deny  free  speech. 

Are  we  to  now  believe  that  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  apply  only  to 
Congress  and  not  to  the  FCC?  Who  is  this 
superconscience  of  the  radio  airwaves 
that  is  now  so  afraid  of  Christian  preach- 
ing that  he  or  they  seek  not  only  to  abol- 
ish his  air  ministry  but  also  deny  to  mil- 
lions of  listeners  the  way  of  Christian 
salvation.  Servants  of  the  taxpayers  fear 
the  truth?  Or.  do  they  fear  an  open- 
minded,  informed  citlzeiu^?  If  they  of 
the  FCC  who  are  against  free  speech  and 
antlreliglous  freedom  do  not  like  the  doc- 
tor or  his  soul-searching  sermons,  they 
need  only  change  stations  or  cut  off  their 
set. 

And  the  good  pastor  did  not  reciprocate 
the  foul  deeds  of  the  FCC  by  calling  for 
its  abolition — he  mly  asked  that  we.  of 
Coogress.  investigate  the  FCC  to  see 
where  aU  this  "takeover"  power  comes 
from.  He  stated  he  does  not  even  chal- 
lenge the  fairness  doctrine  of  Mr.  Reu- 
tber.  except  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  he 
felt  it  to  be  used  fairly  and  not  as  a  gag 
to  destroy  his  freedom  of  speech  or  his 
ministry. 

On  this  fairness  doctrine"  I  found  it 
interesting  to  note  the  self-Justification 
of  the  FCC  professing  it  had  the  right 
and  duty  to  oontrotl  "hate"  on  the  air- 
ways. Yet.  it  is  eertairUy  doing  a  lousy 
job  of  controlling  the  anti-American 
hate  jabbe-  coming  from  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael.  Casslus  Clay,  flag  desecraters. 
draft  card  burners,  and  the  like.  Mayhapa 


Tbose    Who    Encoarafc    Draft    Dodfiaf 
Sbould    Be    Jailed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSEWTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  is 
clear  It  provides  that — 

Any  p«rKm  wbo  ertulea  or  refuses  regls- 
tratloa  or  aervlce  la  vhe  armed  force*  .  .  or 
who  linowtQ^ly  counsels,  aids,  or  abets 
another  t<.>  rafuse  or  svade  reglstraUon  ur 
service  In  the  armed  forces.  .  shall,  upon 
conviction  .  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  Ave  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  110.000,  cw  by  t>otb  such  flne  and 
Unprlaonment. 

The  press  reports  that  a  number  of 
people  in  this  country  are  now  openly 
urging  registrants  to  avoid  and  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  draft.  A  violator  of  some 
prominence  is  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
civil  rights  leader  who,  accorduig  to  press 
reports,  has  turned  to  a  crusade  In  favor 
of  the  Communists  In  Vietnam  as  a 
means  of  raising  money  He  recently  said 
he  was  shooting  for  $700,000  In  aiding 
the  Communists  he  has  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  United  States. 

A  news  report  out  of  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
dated  April  23,  1967.  contains  this: 

Dr  King  said  the  •'Vietnam  summer"  drive 
win  Include  anti-draft  activities    .  . 

Earlier.  I>r  King  told  a  news  conference 
at  Brown  Cnlverslty  that  anyone  whoee  con- 
science told  him  the  Vietnam  war  Is  wrong 
should  declare  himself  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector and  avoid  the  draft 

A  US.  News  <i  World  Report  article  of 
April  24.  1967,  rcferrlnK  to  King, 
reported . 

The  Negri  leader  led  off  bis  shift  In  tac- 
tics with  an  antiwar  speech  In  New  York 
City,  In  which  he  called  the  U.S  OoTernment 
the  "greatest  purveyor  of  vtoieoce  In  the 
world  today  "  He  oompared  UB    actions 

In   Vlotnam    to   Nasi   tortures   In   coucentra- 
Uon  camps 

Mr  Speaker,  the.se  are  but  a  few  of 
m^ny  similar  quotations  from  this  &ame 
source  King  has  been  both  brazen  and 
open  in  his  violations  of  the  law.  And  he 
is  joined  by  more  than  a  score  of  other 
sick  minds  and  corrupt  souls  In  urging 
people  to  refuse  to  obey  the  draft  laws 

The  .American  people  want  to  know — 
and  they  have  a  right  to  know — when  is 
the  Department  of  Justice  going  to  crack 
down  on  these  disloyal  elements  In  our 
society?  These  mercenary  crackpots 
should  be  shown  no  mercy.  Tliey  have 


gone  far  beyond  the  realm  of  normal  dis- 
sent. They  are  actively  aiding  the  Com- 
munist cause  by  giving  calculated  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors in  Vietnam,  while  violating  the  laws 
of  their  own  country. 

Tills  Nation  cannot  afford  to  be  soft 
on  these  culprits  at  a  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  loyal  Americans 
are  on  the  front  in  Vietnam  fighting  the 
enemy  which  these  people  are  support- 
ing here  at  home. 


Food  Stamps  Benefit  Minnesotans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  ifimfcaoT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  40  - 

000  Minnesotans  can  attest  to  the  value 
of  the  Federal  food  stamp  program 
under  which  the  diets  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged are  made  more  nutritional. 

During  February,  the  38.576  partici- 
pants In  29  Minnesota  counties  were 
issued  $759,816  worth  of  food  cou- 
pons, of  which  $215,142  were  free  bonus 
coupons 

Five  additional  counties  are  scheduled 
to  begin  operating  under  the  program  by 
July  1. 

One  of  the  organizations  which  ha.s 
paid  tribute  to  the  program  Is  the  Min- 
nesota PVxxl  Retailers  Association.  The 
December  1966  edition  of  the  organiza- 
tion's monthly  publication.  Minnesota 
Food  Guide,  comments: 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  In  Minnesota  U 
moving  toward  Its  objective  of  helping  the 
state's  low-Income  families  get  enough  fo<xl. 
thus  benefiting  these  folks  and  food  retailer? 
alike 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  program 
and  Its  acceptance.  It  is  likely  that  it 
will  be  terminated  If  legislation  pending' 
before  the  House  is  passed  in  Its  present 
form. 

HR.  1318.  which  extends  the  Food 
Stamp  Act.  was  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  containing  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  States  contribute 
20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 
This  requirement  would  undoubtedly 
cause  the  program  to  be  abolished  in 
Minnesota  and  many  other  States  which 
are  beset  with  budget  problems. 

This  undesirable  provision  should  be 
ellmmated  from  the  bill  when  it  comes 
up  in  the  House. 

Minnesota  counties  now  participating 
are  Dakota,  Pipestone.  Anoka.  Henne- 
pin. Ramsey.  Washington.  Benton.  Big 
Stone,  Chippewa,  Crow  Wing,  Kandi- 
yohi. iMC  qui  Parle.  Renville.  Steam.s. 
Swift.  Wright.  Becker.  Beltrami,  Hub- 
bard. Otter  Tail.  Polk,  Roseau.  Aitkin, 
Carlton.  Itasca,  Koochiching.  Lake,  Pine, 
and  St.  Louis. 

These  coimtles  are  scheduled  to  com- 
merce operating  under  the  act  by  July  1 : 
Blue  Earth.  Carver.  Cass,  Chisago,  and 
Yellorw  Medicine. 


Jessie  Falton  Wins  AAA  Safety  Patrol 
Medal  for  Sarinf  a  Homao  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  heroic  deed  of  a  young 
constltutent  of  mine.  Jessie  Pulton,  age 
12.  from  Detroit's  Dwyer  Elementary 
School  and  the  son  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Phelps,  of  10299  Russell  Street,  will  be 
presented  with  a  Gold  Lifesaver  Medal 
from  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion on  Thursday.  May  11,  along  with 
eight  other  young  school  safety  patrol 
heroes,  for  saving  a  human  life. 

Jessie  won  the  award  for  saving  the 
life  of  5-year-old  Wesley  Rivers  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  1967.  Wesley  was  returning  to 
school  after  lunch  at  the  same  time  Jes- 
sie was  returning  to  school  from  his  post 
as  a  school  safety  patrol.  Jessie  observed 
that  Wesley  was  running  l}etween  a 
parked  auto  and  parked  truck,  with  the 
driver  of  an  approaching  auto  apparently 
unaware  of  the  small  yoimgsters.  The 
trafDc  wEis  heavy  and  the  car  was  moving 
at  a  speed  estimated  to  be  at  35  miles 
per  hour.  Jessie,  seeing  Wesley  in  danger, 
ran  into  the  street  and  without  thought 
of  his  own  safety,  ran  between  the  car 
and  truck,  picked  up  Wesley  and  carried 
him  to  safety. 

Jessie,  along  with  the  other  eight 
youngsters,  represents  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  safety  patrol  movement. 
Their  devotion  to  duty  and  their  ability 
to  act  under  emergency  conditions  re- 
sulted in  the  actual  saving  of  human 
lives.  Each  of  them  richly  deserves  this 
highest  of  patrol  awards — the  AAA  Gold 
Lifesaver  Medal. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  by  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  on  Thursday  May  11  at  9  a.m. 
In  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  third 
floor  auditorium.  The  ceremony  will  be 
attended  by  parents  of  the  youngsters 
and  law  enforcement,  education,  and 
AAA  club  officials.  This  ceremony  will  be 
a  prelude  to  the  31st  national  school  safe- 
ty patrol  parade.  The  parade  will  be  held 
on  Washington's  Constitution  Avenue, 
this  Saturday,  May  13,  at  11  ajn.  with 
23.000  boys  and  girls  from  22  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  participating. 

Each  year,  the  American  Automobile 
Association  Joins  with  the  schools  and 
police  In  sponsoring  the  national  school 
safety  patrol  parade  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Thousands  of  yoimg  people  from  all  over 
the  country  participate  in  this  colorful 
annual  event.  In  conjunction  with  the 
parade,  the  AAA  each  year  presents  Gold 
Lifesaver  Medals  to  those  young  patrols 
who  have  actually  saved  the  life  of  a 
schoolmate  in  traffic  danger.  These  cov- 
eted medals  are  generally  presented  by 
a  top  U.B.  official.  Among  those  who  have 
made  the  presentations  in  the  past  are: 
Presidents  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Eisen- 
hower, and  Truman:  Vice  Presidents 
HcMPHRiY  and  Nixon;  FBI  Director  J. 


Edgar  Hoover,  and  Senator  Robert  F. 

KXNNKOT. 

I  think  the  House  might  be  interested 
in  the  backgroimd  and  history  of  the 
safety  patrol  movement.  The  safety  pa- 
trol was  pioneered  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  on  a  national 
scale  In  the  ear^  1920's.  Now  there  are 
over  900,000  boys  and  girls  from  the 
upper  elementary  or  jimior  high  school 
grades  serving  in  40,000  schools  in  15,000 
communities  in  every  State.  There  are 
also  some  156,000  patrol  members  serving 
in  20  foreign  countries.  The  school  safety 
patrols  are  organized  by  the  school  au- 
thorities with  the  cooperation  of  iwlice 
and  motor  cIuIm  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association.  The  duties 
of  these  youngsters  are  to  guide  and  pro- 
tect children  at  school  crossings.  They 
are  required  to  stay  on  the  curb  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  under 
the  patrol  rules,  are  prohibited  from  di- 
recting traffic. 

The  safety  patrol  movement  has  been 
doing  a  flne  Job  of  promoting  safety 
consciousness  among  our  young  people 
and  reducing  the  number  of  needless  and 
senseless  accidents  among  schoolchil- 
dren. Since  the  organization  of  the  patrol 
movement  the  traffic  death  rate  involving 
school-age  children  has  dropped  by  near- 
ly one-half.  The  American  Automobile 
Association  and  its  affiliated  clubs  are  to 
be  commended  for  this  program. 


Cessation    of    Trade    With    Communist 
Nations  and  Victory  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large 
number  of  citizens  living  in  Los  Angeles 
County's  San  Gabriel  Valley,  which  Is 
located  In  part  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict it  Is  my  privilege  to  represent,  have 
been  participating  in  a  tmlque  exercise 
in  good  citizenship  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Under  a  campaign  sponsored  by  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  No.  139  of  Alhambra, 
Calif.,  and  the  Alhambra  Lions  Club, 
hundreds  of  signatures — about  1,000  at 
last  count — ^have  been  obtained  on  peti- 
tions to  Congress  calling  for  cessation  of 
trade  with  the  n.S.SJi.  and  other  Com- 
mimlst  nations  at  this  time  and  for  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam.  The  petitions  to  Con- 
gress call  for  action  to  accomplish — 

1.  Trade  agreements  and  other  commercial 
actlvlUea  by  wiilch  materials  of  all  kinds  are 
furnished  to  the  Soviet  Republic  and  its 
satellite  nations  are  to  be  stopped  and  pro- 
lilblted  for  the  duration  of  the  state  of  war 
in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia,  and 

2.  That  the  full  potential  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  be 
activated  and  released  at  once  to  bring  about 
a  victorious  settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  restoration  of  peace. 

These  petitions  have  been  a  commu- 
nltywlde  endeavor.  Various  businesses 
In  the  area  are  cooperating  in  obtain- 


ing signatures  by  aUowlng  the  petitions 
to  be  available  for  signing  in  their  places 
of  business.  Other  organizations  and 
clubs  are  also  working  on  the  project. 

I  commend  Alhambra  American  Le- 
gion Post  No.  139,  the  Alhtunbra  Lions 
Club,  and  other  participating  clubs,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals  who  have  joined 
in  this  effort.  The  response  to  these  peti- 
tions underscores  that  the  people  feel 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  trading  with 
Communist  nations  and  the  need  to  bring 
the  Vietnam  war  to  a  successful  close. 


A  Great  Democrat  Speaks  Out  on  Party 
Loyalty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished Postmaster  General  recently 
spoke  out  on  some  of  the  major  political 
issues  of  the  day  and  said  thlr.gs  that 
needed  to  be  said. 

Larry  O'Brien  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
speak  as  he  recently  did  in  Minnesota. 
He  was  the  trusted  and  loyal  friend  and 
adviser  to  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
And  he  is  the  trusted  and  loyal  friend 
and  adviser  to  President  ijrndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Larry  O'Brien  is  a  great  Democrat — 
who  believes  that  the  principles  and  pro- 
grams of  our  party  are  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people.  And  he  be- 
lieves strongly  enough  in  our  i>arty  not 
to  allow  rancor  and  dissension  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  building  a  better 
nation. 

He  reserved  some  tough  words  for 
those  who  have  been  trying  to  divide  our 
party: 

Some  of  those  who  claim  that  they  are 
against  Lyndon  Johnson  because  they  were 
so  much  for  John  Kennedy  were  not  at  all 
behind  John  Kennedy  before  his  death — 
they  were  doing  then  what  they  are  doing 
now:  carping,  criticizing,  picking  away. 

To  this,  I  say  "Amen."  I  believe  that 
Larry  O'Brien  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  for  Democratic  unity  by  speaking 
out  boldly  and  honestly. 

The  fact  is.  as  General  O'Brien  notes, 
that   President   Johnson's   recorc   "will 
stand  comparison  with  that  of  any  great 
President  in  our  history." 
We  Democrats  have  a  great  President. 
We  have  a  great  program. 
And  we  have  great  leadership. 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  work  of  build- 
ing a  great  record  of  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent 
I  insert  General  O'Brien's  excellent  ad- 
dress into  the  Record  : 

Address  by   Postmaster  Geni:rai,  Lawszncz 
F.    O'Brien,    at    the    Jeiterson -Jackson 
Day    Dinner.    Democratic    Farmeb-Labob 
Party,     Minneapolis     Civic     AuDrroKiuM, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  29,  1967 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
night, and  I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  asked  me  to  give  you  a 
message. 
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It  lAid  th*t  from  hla  otrnvtrwa^ 
ttona  Witt  Um  Vloe  PreaUlent  b«  probably 
I  almcwt  M  mucb  about  poUUca  In  ICln- 
■■  he  does  about  pontics  In  Tvram.  He 
I IM  omtMtnlj  knowa  that  one  of  Amertcm's 
tttw,  affeetlva,  productUe  State  or- 
na  u  the  Democratic  I^tmer-Labor 
Partf .  Ba  kaowa  that  you  have  glvaa  a  great 
tfaal  to  ttaa  nation,  in  ideaa  and  in  men — men 
Uka  ttaa  Vice  Praaident  and  the  Secretary  of 
Afileaftxire  and  two  of  oiir  brlghtert  and 
moat  eSectlTe  Senators.  Bugene  McCarthy 
md  Walter  Mondale.  and  your  able  Huuwi 
datagattoa.  The  Preatdent  wanta  you  to  know 
that  taa  foUy  expeeta  thu  ItUmeaota-to- 
Waahtngton  aid  program  to  continue.  There 
may  be  a  brain  drain  going  oo  in  Minnesota. 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  better  for  It. 

Of  oourae.  there's  one  good  way  to  put  an 
and  to  the  brain  drain,  one  good  way  to  keep 
your  beat  people  out  of  poUtlcal  office,  one 
good  way  to  change  Minnesota's  reputation 
for  anrtflhtng  Washington  with  outstanding 
poUUoal  leaders. 

What  Is  that  good  way — ?  Tbe  answer  can 
ba  glT«n  In  one  word.  That  word  Is  "dis- 
unity." 

Disunity  is  bad  enough,  for  dlsvinlty  Is  the 
■•na  tliat  spcaads  tha  disease  known  as  Re- 
pubUean  victory. 

But  disunity  that  comes  from  squabbling 
OMT  loat  causae,  dead  Issues,  and  past  mis- 
takes la  worse.  It  Is  worse  because  It  reflects 
a  focm  of  rlsTial  defect  for  which  no  correc- 
have  ever  been  Invented.  That 
I  dafaet  ta  not  near-atghtednesa,  or  far- 
-but  past-High  tart nees.  That  de- 
laet  aaa  lock  your  minds  and  your  energies 
iBto  yaatarday  and  keep  you  from  meeting 
ttoa  prnNai'iia  of  today  and   tomorrow. 

It's  a  painful   and   futile   vtaual   defect— 
and  U'a  oartaln  death  for  a  poUtlcal  party 
Tha   ottier   day   I    recul   of   an   tnterertlng 
group  called  the  "Procrastlnator's  Club." 

It'a  a  humorous  organization  that  spectal- 
1mm  ta  lighting  for  lost  causea. 

^ar  anunple.  they  set  up  a  picket  Une. 
■ad  tliay  carry  signs  with  such  "»"■>' "g 
alogana  aa,  "PUty-Four  I^irty  or  Fight," 
"Kaap  Cool  with  Coolldge."  "Prosperity  Is 
Joat  Arotind  the  Comer,"  "Impeach  Chief 
John  Marah&U,"  and  "Oppoae  the 
PurctMae." 

It  aonnds  like  a  lot  of  fun.  but  that's 
■bontaU  it  u. 

A  political  party  that  spends  lU  energies 
and  time  looking  backward  and  chewing  over 
lost  causes  certainly  Isn't  doing  Its  futiire 
•■7  good. 

All  of  us  oould  devote  ourael'rea  to  aaeeaa- 
lac  bbHns  for  what  happened  here  In  Mln- 
iMKHa  laat  year.  Tou  could  let  dlsappotnt- 
iiMBt  daeay  into  dlaaifectlaci.  or  frustration 
bardan  tnto  hatred. 

But  wbo  would  gain  from  this? 
Tou  wouldn't.  Tour  State  wouldn't.  The 
•Sacttraneaa  of  the  Democratic  Parmer -La- 
bor  Party   wwuldnt.    And   your   candidates 
wouldn't. 

I  only  onea  to  gain  would  be  Republican 
And  their  galna  have  a  way  of 
forming  themswlves  Into  losses  for  the 
paopla. 

Wa  all  remember  that  Will  Rogers  once 
■aid.  "I  am  not  a  member  of  any  organized 
poUtlcai  party. 

"^  am  a  Demoerat." 

1%at  was  good  for  latigha  back  In  1933 — 
but  lot's  not  forget  that  the  disunity  that 
pvodnead  laughs  in  the  Roaring  Twenties, 
also  produced  an  unbroken  string  of  12  yean 
of  BapubUcan  Presidents,  Republican  ma- 
totlUm  in  the  e7th.  «8th.  6»th.  70th.  Tlst. 
1  OOngreaees  and.  ultimately,  the  DIs- 
wben  the  farmer's  finest  crop 
nortgagea. 
nation  can  send  a  man  to  the  moon. 
TlilB  nation  can  afford  to  defend  freedom 


natton  oan,  and  at  last  la.  providing 
u<e  for  older  Americans. 


This  nation  can  afford  to  provide  Its  chil- 
dren with  the  flneet  education  available. 

But  the  record  shows  clearly  that  this  na- 
tion cannot  afford  the  consequences  of  con- 
servative victory  and  reactionary  mlsleader- 
ship. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  we  will  have  If 
we  pttU  apart  Instead  of  together. 

There  is  yet  another  attitude  that  this  na- 
tion caniM>t  afford,  an  attitude  that  disturbs 
nke  deeply,  an  attitude  that  the  occasion  for 
this  dinner  brings  to  mind 

Tonight  we  pause  to  honor  two  great  hia- 
torlcal  leaders  of  our  Party.  But  they  are. 
as  well.  Presidents  admired  by  all  Americana, 

There  Is  no  Party  monopoly  on  esteem  for 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson. 
Their  names  are  part  of  our  American  herit- 
age, honored  today  by  all. 

And  yet.  this  was  not  always  so  The  gentle 
genius  of  Montlcello  was,  during  his  term  of 
office,  the  target  of  abuse  so  foul  and  ex- 
treme that  It  threatened  (or  a  time  to  shake 
even  his  Iron-bound  support  (or  freedom 
of  expression. 

He  was  attacked  as  an  intriguing  incen- 
diary, a  secret  enemy  of  the  OonstltuUon.  an 
atheist,  an  anarchist,  a  tool  of  French  revo- 
lutionaries, a  defender  of  asaasatnatlon. 

His  enemies  searctied  through  his  every 
written  word  to  And  some  evidence  on  which 
to  charge  him  with  sedition. 

A  prominent  New  Tork  newspaper  claimed 
that  Jefferson  would  have  been  capable  of 
"piling  together  the  bodies  of  Hamilton. 
Monis.  .  .  and  Adams.  ...  to  the  amount 
of  one  or  two  hundred  and  burning  them 
on  the  altar  of  deniocimcy  and  lighting  the 
funeral  pyre  with  tiis  defaced  leaves  of  tiie 
Constitution." 

Jefferson  was.  in  effect,  the  object  of  such 
hatred  and  denunciation  by  narrow-minded 
partisans  that,  almost  as  a  cry  of  pain,  he 
said.  "Every  word  of  mine  which  they  can 
get  hold  of.  however  innocent,  however 
orthodox,  is  twisted,  tormented,  perverted 
and  like  the  words  of  holy  writ  are  made  to 
mean  everything  but  what  they  are  In- 
tended  to  mean." 

Andrew  Jackson,  today  high  on  the  list 
of  America's  greatest  Presidents,  was  also  the 
target  of  Invective  and  abuse.  He  was  ac- 
cused In  the  public  press  of  being  a  usurper, 
an  adulterer,  a  gambler,  a  cock-Oghter.  a 
brawler,  and  a  drunkard.  A  paper  In  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  claimed  that  he  had 
committed  twelve  murders,  all  in  cold  blood, 
and  In  the  most  cowardly  fashion.  The 
Ticlousneas  of  the  attacks  la  almost  be- 
yond belief.  And  when  they  got  tired  of 
slandering  him.  they  alandered  his  wife. 

We  look  back  on  these  times  amaaed.  How 
could  Americana  (all  to  see  the  greatness  at 
these  men?  How  could  they  possibly  stoop  so 
low?  Ware  Americans  different  and  In  thoae 
days,  a  step  lower  on  the  scale  of  national 
erolutian? 

It  might  be  comforting  to  think  so. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  wa  are  much  the 
same.  The  proof  U  easy  to  ooma  by.  too  easy 
to  come  by.  ^ar  it  la  found  in  the  extreme 
attacks  we  hear  and  see  against  President 
Johnaon. 

My  friends,  I  can  only  say  that  we  In  the 
United  Statea  are  bleased  with  far  better 
leadership  than  we  seem  to  deserve.  Borne  of 
those  who  claim  that  they  are  against  Lyndon 
Johnaon  because  they  were  so  much  for  John 
Kennedy  were  not  at  all  betUnd  John  Ken- 
nedy before  bis  death — they  were  doing  then 
what  they  are  doing  now :  earptng.  orltlcixing, 
picking  away. 

We  seem  to  have  a  national  drive  to  dis- 
credit our  lea  liar  ship,  to  pull  down  those 
who.  imieas  they  lead  wisely  and  oorrectly, 
can  cause  the  demise  of  this  nation. 

Ova  Prsaldent  today  oarrlas  the  heavteat 
burden  of  any  Praaident  in  history.  The 
world  Is  more  oompUoated  today  than  ever 
before  Ris  every  waking  moment  Is  buffeted 
by  events  throughout  the  world,  and  even 


from  outer  qsaoe.  His  problems,  domestic 
and  foreign,  are  Involved  almost  beyond  be- 
lief aa  ths  cost  of  misjudgment  Is  beyond 
calculation. 

To  maintain  his  balance  and  perspective 
under  the  minute  by  minute  hall  of  prob- 
lems, the  press  for  solutions.  Is  difficult 
enough — but  he  must  also  see  Into  the  fu- 
ture, to  set  our  oourae,  to  avoid  the  roclu 
and  shoals  that  could  sink  our  America  and 
all  the  world. 

We  live  today  In  a  world  where  the  newest 
forms  of  destruction  and  the  oldest  enemies 
of  mankind  together  threaten  world  stability 
A  President  must  deal  with  the  urgency 
posed  by  17.000  mlle-an-hour  ballistic  mls- 
sllee  and  the  rising  threat  of  world  starva- 
tion. And  he  must  also  show  the  world  that 
a  Denoocracy  can,  In  freedom,  solve  Its  own 
problems  of  race,  of  urban  decay,  of  Income 
distribution. 

And  his  record  vrtll  stand  comparison  with 
that  of  any  great  President  In  our  history 

Some  day  a  future  generation  of  Americana 
will  applaud  his  accomplishments,  and  win 
wonder  how  It  was  possible  for  one  man  to  do 
so  much  In  so  short  a  Urns  under  so  many 
sledge  hammer  blows. 

And  those  future  Americana  will  wonder 
about  us.  and  how  so  many  of  us  engaged 
In  low  attacks  or.  almost  as  bad,  stood  by  and 
did  not  raise  our  voices  In  defense  of  our 
President  who  is,  let  us  not  forget.  President 
of  all  the  people,  whose  energies  are  entirely 
devoted  to  tha  nation,  and  in  wtmse  hands 
rest  dedsloos  of  life  or  death,  progress  or 
poverty. 

Bvery  Administration  needs,  and  I  know 
tills  Administration  welcomes,  constructive 
criticism,  but  we  as  a  people  cannot  alTord 
this  rising,  muddy,  destructive  tide  of  blind 
attacks. 

Party  disunity  la  poison  for  the  fortune 
of  a  party — but  the  kind  of  disunity  we  see 
exhibited  through  attacks  on  the  President 
Is  poison  for  the  nation. 

Now  I  know  that  It  la  easy  for  me  to  come 
out  here  and  talk  about  party  unity. 

And  I  am  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
giving  advice. 

It's  like  the  Uttle  boy  who  was  asked  to 
write  a  few  lines  about  Socrates.  He  said. 
"Socrates  waa  a  wise  man.  He  went  around 
giving  people  advice.  They  poisoned  him  " 

So  free  advice  Is  dangerous  to  give  and, 
too  often,  worth  exactly  what  you  pay  (or 
It. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  advice — 
rather.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  exam- 
ples of  what  unity  really  meana. 

I  recall  very  clearly  a  windswept  Boston 
Oommon  in  1963 — walking  there  with  two 
young  men. 

One  had  decided  to  seek  state-wide  olSce 
in  Massachusetts  and  his  brother  had  de- 
tarmlned  that  he  would  devote  bU  full  time 
and  effort  to  assist  him. 

And  I  also  remember  the  primary  route 
in  IWO.  I  recaU  particularly  Wisconsin  and 
West  Virginia  and  the  oonvarsatlcn  I  had 
the  morning  following  that  West  Virginia 
primary  with  tlM  defeated  candidate. 

I  will  never  forget  that  morning. 

That  noble  man,  son  of  Minnesota,  tired, 
bone  tired,  from  weeks  without  sufficient 
sleep,  disappointed,  naturally. 

And  yet,  at  that  moment  he  not  grimly 
hanging  on  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
past,  to  the  dregs  of  hope  drained.  Not  He 
was  looking  to  the  future.  And  so,  calmly, 
firmly,  ha  pledged  hla  sapport,  bis  fuU  vigor, 
his  total  comment,  to  mova  our  party 
forward. 

My  friends,  I  also  racaU  a  hotel  room  in 
L£>s  Angeles  In  1000. 

I  remember  well  a  tall  Texan  coming  into 
that  room  to  meet  and  be  greeted  by  his 
leader. 

And  that  Texan  on  that  day  said  to  our 
nominee,  "Tou  have  my  pledge. 
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"I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  help 
achieve  victory  as  a  member  of  this  ticket." 

And  I  also  recall  a  plana  at  Dallas. 

On  that  plane  with  the  body  of  our  fallen 
leader — a  man  I  had  been  intljnately  aasooi- 
aied  with  for  14  years — I  again  llataned  to 
the  words  of  that  tall  Texan,  who  explained 
ojrefuUy  to  me  his  constitutional  respoosi- 
bility  which  he  was  fully  prepared  to  accept. 
;i!id  pointed  out  that  the  world  and  the  na- 
tion awaited  this  grim  testing  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

The  key  word  In  his  conversation  was  "con- 
tinuity." 

And  he  said  to  me,  "I  have  a  constitutional 
responsibility:  you  have  none. 

"But  I  ask  you  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  me." 

I  have  served  two  Presidents  over  these  last 
six  years — In  cloee  association. 

And  I  recall  here  so  vividly  these  remi- 
niscences I  am  sharing  with  you — that  young 
man  on  windswept  Boston  Common,  who 
served  his  brother,  the  President,  with  dedi- 
cation to  the  end,  and  that  brave  and  cou- 
rageous Democrat  from  this  Great  State  who 
travelled  the  highways  and  the  byways  Into 
the  communities  of  West  Virginia  and  reacted 
as  a  true  soldier  at  his  moment  of  personal 
loss:  and  that  tall  Texan  who  travelled  tha 
long  train  route  through  the  South  in  1960 
and  who  later  assured  ocmtlnulty  for  this 
nation  at  a  moment  of  crisis  and  great  stress 
as  the  world  awaited  with  bated  breath. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  all  three  of 
these  men — leaders  of  our  party — indeed  all 
of  thoae  who  hold  national  position  and 
whom  we  look  to  for  guidance,  will  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  In  1968. 

They  will  be  together  on  the  continuing 
upward  path  to  an  even  greater  America. 

They  will  discharge  their  reaponalbUltlea 
together — their  responsibilities  to  their 
party — their  responsibilities  to  this  nation. 

They  will,  because  they  know  the  value  of 
unity  and  the  cost  of  disunity. 

wai  you  follow  In  their  footsteps?  Will  you 
display  courage  and  unity,  and  lead  Minne- 
sota to  a  better  future?  I  see  the  answer  in 
the  brilliant  progressive  record  of  your  past, 
and  I  know  you  will  be  true  to  your  great 
tradition. 


On  MKreh  4.  193A  President  Franklin  D. 
Booaerrtt  nUd  In  a  special  message  to  Con- 
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or 
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or    NKW    TOaK 

IN  THX  HOtrsX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  new  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
spoke  recently  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Mr.  Boyd  made  a  broad 
statement  on  many  aspects  of  our  Na- 
tion's dilemma  about  its  merchant 
marine. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Boyd  touched  on  some 
matters  where  differences  exist  and 
maritime  policy  Is  being  debated.  I  do 
not  mean  here  to  offer  his  thoughts  on 
all  points.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
existence  of  debate  within  limited  por- 
tions of  this  subject  should  debar  us  from 
profiting  from  many  sound  observations 
that  Mr.  Boyd  offers.  He  has  plainly 
given  the  subject  of  our  national  marl- 
time  policy  a  painstaking  study  that  de- 
serves consideration  by  all  conoemed. 

Extracts  from  Secretary  Boyd's  state- 
ment follow: 


'*An  American  morebant  marine  la  one  of 
our  moat  firmly  eatahUabed  tradltlona.  It 
waa,  during  tha  flist  half  of  our  national  ez- 
latenca,  a  gratt  and  growing  asset.  Since 
then  it  has  dedinad  In  value  and  Importance. 
The  time  haa  come  to  square  this  tra- 
ditional Ideal  wltii  effective  performance." 
The  maritime  policy  which  those  words 
preeaged  waa  imaginative,  practical,  timely 
and  senalbla.  Ik  was  not,  however,  meant  to 
stand  forever.  That  fact  has  been  painfully 
evident  for  soma  time.  Early  this  year  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  asked  me  to  develop  a  new 
mxkrltlme  program  which  would  renew  and 
revitalize  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  This  I 
have  done  and  I  would  like  to  report  for 
the  record  my  findings  to  this  committee. 

Before  making  that  report  I  would  like  to 
clearly  state  the  promise  that  I  made  to  the 
President.  I  told  him  I  would  not  seek  his 
concturence  in  the  new  program  until  I 
could  assure  him  that  It  had  general  sup- 
port within  the  maritime  field — ^from  labor, 
management  and  interested  governmental 
units.  I  told  him  we  would  not  start  oirt  with 
the  Idea  that  there  bad  to  be  unanimity. 
But  we  did  believe  that  unless  those  who 
build,  manage  and  operate  our  ships  were  in 
general  accord,  it  would  be  difficult  to  seek 
administration  agreement.  .  .  . 

BuUding  on  past  reporta  and  Investiga- 
tions, we  Idantlflad  those  elements  which 
must  ba  a  part  of  any  maritime  program. 
Then  came  the  Job  of  seeking  the  support 
necessary  to  tranalate  any  major  program 
into  a  legislative  proposal. 

I  have  made  an  effort  to  talk  to  the  lead- 
ing flgurea  In  the  maritime  industry.  Every 
vlewixilnt  waa  duly  considered. 

However,  I  must  now  report  that  we  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  agreement  which  wiU 
make  such  a  program  a  reaUty.  The  basic 
problem  borders  on  paradox.  We  are  faced 
with  an  industry  which  many  describe  as 
dying  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  Federal 
support.  We  are  told  that  the  death  of  this 
industry,  or  its  continued  decline,  would  be 
a  tragic  blow  to  our  military  and  economic 
strength  as  well  as  to  our  national  prestige. 
I  have  been  told  that,  unlike  most  other 
yiTniiftT  problems  we  face,  the  only  solution 
to  our  maritime  problem  Is  one  that  will  fully 
protect  every  single  Interest  and  meet  the 
demands  of  every  single  group.  Acceptance 
and  agreement  la  etemaUy  conditioned  on 
meeting  these  requirements. 

It  la  absolutaly  impossible  to  cut  through 
the  Oordlan  Knot  of  the  maritime  problem 
with  a  single  stroke.  It  must  be  painstak- 
ingly untied — a  beginning  must  be  made 
from  which  a  new  policy  wUl  gradually 
emerge. 

The  truly  tragic  realisation  Is  that  the 
demanda  confronting  us  wlU  produce  the 
very  thing  that  everyone  fears  the  most — 
continuation  of  the  present  financial  and 
administrative  patchwork — fewer  maritime 
Joba — a  «»«rtnMrig  fleet — lees  work  for  Ameri- 
can ahipyarde— -continuing  deterioration  of 
our  competitive  position.  .  .  . 

It  Is  clear  that  two  things  must  not  hap- 
pen: the  maritime  Industry  must  not  be 
aUowed  to  die  and  It  must  not  be  national- 
ized. To  do  nothing  would  assure  the  former 
and  to  meet  everyone's  demands  wotUd  re- 
quire the  latter. 

Tou  do  not  revitalise  an  Industry  by 
flooding  It  with  federal  dollars  and  Imprison- 
ing It  within  a  wall  of  protection.  What  Is 
needed  la  the  provision  of  Incentives  so  that 
the  inherent  energy  of  free  private  enter- 
prise Is  able  to  do  the  Job. 

We  must  provide  the  confidence  whereby 
American  labor  and  management  will  know 
that  the  Oovemment  stands  ready  to  devote 
public  reaouroea  to  achieve  long-term  eco- 
nomic stability. 

We  must  give  the  public  a  program  which 


wUl  bring  more  econonlc  and  efficient  serv- 
ice in  the  movement  of  otir  commerce. 

We  must  maintain  the  reeponae  capability 
of  this  industry  to  meet  national  unergency 
requliementa. 

We  must  provide  more  new  ahlpe  for  our 
operators  to  expand  their  capabUity  to  serve 
our  growing  foreign  trade. 

We  must  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment work  needed  to  modernize  and  Improve 
the  competitive  position  of  the  fleet. 

We  must  give  Incentives  to  our  shipyards 
to  renovate  and  Improve  productivity  through 
application  of  the  latest  industrial  tech- 
nology. 

We  must  keep  pace  with  the  advancement 
In  streamlining  and  coordinating  transpor- 
tation administration  and  regulation. 

We  must  take  full  advantage  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  Is  occurring  In  maxlUme  tech- 
nology and  In  contalnerlzation.  .  .  . 

A  greatly  expanded  research  and  develop- 
ment program  Is  essential  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  For 
this  purpose  the  expenditure  of  $25  million 
annually  for  5   years  Is  contemplated. 

Major  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  prob- 
lem areas  Involving  high  risks  but  having 
potentially  large  benefits.  Advanced  ocmcepts 
looking  toward  competitive  systems  would  be 
explored.  Research  on  improving  terminal  op- 
erations and  reducing  shipbulldM-'s  costs 
would  be  given  high  priority. 

Shipbuilders  would  be  encouraged  to  Join 
with  the  Government  in  developing  shipyards 
geared  to  produce  a  pre-selected  type  ship 
at  lowest  possible  costs. 

Port  authorities  similarly  would  be  urged 
to  Join  with  the  Government  In  developing 
and  demonstrating  the  operation  of  highly 
advanced   terminals. 

The  research  and  development  program 
woiUd  highlight  systems  analyses  and  the 
development  of  simulators  and  mathemati- 
cal models  for  planning  purposes.  Services 
of  Interest  to  the  maritime  community,  such 
as  gathering  and  disseminating  Information 
would  be  accelerated.  Research  will  be  ex- 
panded. 

Development  of  the  surface  effect  ship  un- 
der a  joint  program  with  the  Navy  will 
produce  a  00-ton  test  vehicle  capable  of 
operating  at  100  knots  In  the  open  ocean.  .  . . 

CONCLOSION 

The  effect  of  the  program  I  have  discussed 
above  would  be  to  substantially  expand 
the  size  of  the  present  merchant  fleet.  Under 
present  policies  the  size  of  our  merchant 
fleet  WiU  continue  to  decline. 

An  expanded  fleet  meana  expanded  em- 
ployment opportunitlea  at  sea.  A  substan- 
tial Increase  In  ship  constructton  in  U.  S. 
yards  also  means  an  increased  levd  of  ship- 
yard employment.  Under  present  policies,  tha 
total  Job  level  will  continue  to  decline. 

We  believe  that  the  fiJl  cooperation  of 
management,  labor  and  Government  in  Im- 
plementing the  foregoing  program  would 
give  to  the  United  States  a  merchant  marine 
and  commercial  shipbuilding  Industry  that 
Is  more  productive,  competitive,  pre-eminent 
in  quality,  and  fully  adequate  to  our  needs. 

That  is  the  program  which  we  have 
sought. 

The  outstanding  question  Is  "What  hap- 
pens now?"  I  have  outlined  a  maritime  pro- 
gram for  you  this  morning,  not  as  an  official 
administration  position  and  not  as  a  signal 
that  there  Is  now  an  open  season  on  more 
bargaining.  That  would  Imply  that  there  Is 
yet  an  alternative  which  will  satisfy  every- 
one concerned — I  do  not  believe  there  Is  such 
an  alternative.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram Is  as  humanly  close  to  an  acceptable 
solution  as  can  be  found.  The  history  of  past 
effcots  to  produce  a  new  maritime  program 
Indicates  this. 

This  program  Is  not  one  that  was  pre-con- 
celved,  circulated  and  then  modlfled.  It  ta 
a  program  that  was  gradually  constructed  aa 
each  party  Interested  in  the  merchant  ma- 
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rlne  made  their  views  and  needa  known.  I 
pcraoDAlly  hope  that  each  of  thoa«  parties 
would  not  now  contemplate  revising  their 
Tlewa  and  needs  just  because  this  program 
does  not  have  unanimous  support  To  start 
all  over  again   Is   to  do  nothing 

In  my  years  of  dealing  with  the  maritime 
problem.  I  have  learned  this  to  come  up 
wltb  a  reasonable  and  fully  acceptable  pro- 
gram takes  the  patience  of  Job  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  the  strength  of  Samson  and 
the  talent  of  Jezebel  I  confess  to  be  ex- 
hausted In  all  but  one  category  patience 
I  do  know  the  limits  of  good  sense  and  good 
economics  In  any  maritime  program  I  know 
they  cannot  be  exceeded  I  know  that  even- 
tually a  retreat  to  those  limits  wlU  occur. 
My  one  sincere  hope  Is  that  It  wUl  not  be 
too  late. 


Experimental  Injectioa  Well  in  Nassau 
Coaaty  an  Example  of  Creatire  Fed- 
cnfism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    KrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Tuesday,  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
1JW7.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  dedicated  an  experimental  in- 
jection well  at  the  Nassau  County  Bay 
P«rk  Sewage  Treatment  Plant.  The  plant 
Is  designed  to  purify  the  sewage  and  the 
well  Is  designed  to  pump  the  reclaimed 
water  into  the  ground  under  pressure  In 
■n  attempt  to  block  salt  water  pollution 
of  Long  Island's  fresh  water  supply. 

This  project  illustrates  well  the  con- 
cept of  "creative  federalism"  because 
this  experiment  was  made  possible 
through  a  partnership  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  Nassau  County  Imagi- 
nation and  creativity  at  the  local  level 
encouraged  by  Nassau  County  Executive 
Eugene  H.  Nickerson  and  his  board  of 
supervisors,  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation both  financial  and  technical  at 
the  Federal  level  by  Secretary  Udall  and 
Interior  Department  officials,  made  this 
dedication  possible 

The  1,450.000  residents  of  Nassau 
Coimty  may  look  into  the  near  future 
when  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  fresh  and  pure  water  to  meet  their 
growing  household  needs.  Hopefully  the 
water  supply  will  also  be  adequate  to 
m»ke  It  unnecessary  to  curtail  use  of 
water  for  their  lawns. 

I  ask  permission  to  Include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Nas- 
sau County  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  Herbert  J.  Simlns;  Nassau  County 
Executive  Eugene  H.  Nickerson;  and  Sec- 
retsuT  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
Rkmauks  bt  Nassau  Commissionex  or  Px-blic 

WOKKS,    He&BCST    J      SiMINS.    AT    ACTTVATION 

or  B*T  Pabjk  iNJBcnoN  Plant.  Mat  3,  1967 
On  behalf  of  the  Nassau  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  I  wish  to  thank  Sec- 
retary Udall  for  honoring  us  with  his  pres- 
ence on  this  occasion  Nothing  could 
emphaalze  more  strongly  the  Importance  of 
our  afforta  than  to  have  the  nation's  top  con- 
Mrvatlon  ofllclal  take  the  time  to  come  to 
Long  laland  to  participate  in  the  actlvauon 
of  thla  plant. 


It  Is  particularly  fitting  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  here  since  through  his 
Department  we  have  received  the  invaluable 
technical  assistance  as  well  as  the  essential 
fliianclng  which  have  enabled  us  to  move 
forward  This  partnership  between  Federal 
government  and  local  government  has  been 
harmonious  and  pr<xluctlve  and  we  confi- 
dently expect  It  to  result  In  a  meaningful 
Increase  In  the  potable  water  supply  of  our 
grrjwtng  County 

I  should  ptjlnt  out.  however,  that  cooper- 
ative Federal-local  programs  require  b<jth 
Imagination  and  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
local  government  It  has  been  our  Depart- 
ment's good  fortune  to  have  in  Eugene  Nick- 
erson a  County  Executive  who  has  provided 
Inspiration  and  encuuragenient  every  step  of 
the  way  Today's  events  and  dLstlngvilshed 
assemblage  are  certainly  a  tribute  to  Eugene 
Nickerson  s  vision  and  his  determination  to 
meet  and  overc:)me  the  problems  of  sub- 
urbia 

I.ntboductobt  Remabks  bt  Nassau  Countt 
ExicurrvE  Euce.ne  H  Nickerson  on  the 
Occasion  op  the  Aittvation  or  the  4O0- 
Oallon- Pes -Minute   Injection    Well   Pa- 

CILmES  AT  THE  BaT  PaRK   WaTER  POLLUTION 

Co.NTROL  Plant  in  East  Rockaway 

We  are  most  grateful  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  for  taking  tune  out 
from  his  busy  schedule  to  visit  Nassau  Coun- 
ty on  this  important  occasion  We  also  wel- 
come Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer  In  whose 
district  this  facility  is  located  and  who  has 
done  so  much  on  behalf  of  the  preservation 
of  our  wetlands  and  In  the  field  of  conser- 
vation generally. 

This  pioneering  program  Is  designed  to 
halt  the  27  million  gallon  dally  fresh  water 
loss  due  to  the  Intrusion  of  salt  water  Into 
the  water  bearing  strata  along  the  south 
shore  of  our  County  To  give  you  some  no- 
tion of  the  Importance  with  which  this  proj- 
ect is  regarded  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  must  point  out  that  the  Federal 
government  has  already  contributed  over 
1900.000  In  funds  toward  the  financing  of 
this  injection  well  What  we  learn  here  at 
Bay  Park  can  be  put  to  good  use  In  many 
areas  of  our  nation 

Prior  to  this  ceremony.  Secretary  Udall 
was  able  to  inspect  our  Bay  Park  Plant  It 
Is.  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  efficient  plants 
of  Its  kind  in  existence  We  have  made  every 
effort  to  see  that  this  plant  not  only  per- 
forms Its  necessary  functions,  but  Is  neither 
an  eyesore  nor  a  contamlnator  of  the  atmos- 
phere In  this  surrounding  area  we  are  now 
developing  park  facilities  which  will  Include 
a  9-hole  nlght-Ughted  golf  course  Wherever 
Nassau  County  has  Its  facilities  we  wish  to 
be  a  good  neighbor 

Some  months  bock  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  visited  Nassau  County, 
I  learned  that  a  lengthy  Introduction  for 
a  President  was  considered  superfluous  since 
his  exalted  title  alone  was  sufficient  trib- 
ute I  believe  that  we  can  do  no  less  for 
our  principal  guest  today  and.  therefore.  I 
give  you  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall. 

Excebpts  or  Remarks   bt   Secretart   or  thx 
Interior   Stewart    L     Udall   at    Bat    Park 
Sewage    Treatment     Pt.A.NT,     East     Rock- 
away,  UiNG  Island,  N  Y  ,  Mat  3.   1967 
For  me.   this  occasion  has  a  stirring  sym- 
txilLsm    We  are  gathered   to  dedicate  a  pio- 
neering research  effort  to  conserve  one  of  the 
most    vital    of    our    natural    resources — oiu' 
fresh   water    It   Is   entirely   fitting   that   this 
conservation  effort   take  place  In   the  home 
county     of     President    Theodore     Rooeevelt. 
who  pioneered  In  the  protection  of  our  nat- 
ural   resource*    from    overhaxvest    and    ruin 
by    the   insatiable   appetite   of   our    national 
development   near  the  turn  of   the  century. 
It  Is  entirely  fitting  also  that.  In  the  true 
American  tradition,  this  vital  water-conser- 


vation research  be  carried  on  as  a  three-way 
partnership  effort  by  two  scientific  bureaus 
of  Interior — the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion— and  a  vigorous,  conservatlon-mlnded 
County  administration.  Such  a  close  and 
productive  partnership  has  been  made  pos- 
sible largely  by  the  progressive  program  of 
water-conservation  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Johnson  Administration 

On  Long  Island,  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Nation,  the  major  water  problem  Is 
not  one  of  short-term  shortages  or  distribu- 
tion need.t  It  Is.  Instead,  the  long-range 
problem  of  conserving  and  managing  a  huge 
but  vulnerable  water  resource  so  as  to  ade- 
quately meet  human  needs  for  good-qualUy 
water   now   and   In   the  future 

Although  Long  Island  Is  blessed  with  an 
abundant  underground  reservoir  of  fresh 
water,  the  drafts  on  It  are  large  and  the 
price  of  mismanagement  Is  disaster  The 
ground  water  of  the  Island  provides  the  en- 
tire water  supply  for  more  than  2  million 
persons  now,  and  It  is  destined  to  supply 
untold  millions  in  the  future.  The  pres -nt 
pumpage  from  Ix)ng  Island  wells — almost 
400  million  gallons  pier  day — Is  nearly  all 
used  for  domestic  and  Industrial  needs,  and 
this  pumpage  probably  represents  the  largest 
such  uses  of  a  single  ground-water  reservoir 
anywhere  In  the  world  The  need  for  water 
Is  Increasing  almost  dally,  as  population  and 
Industry  grow  Economic  development— a 
goal  of  millions  of  Americans  on  Long  Island 
and  throughout  the  Nation — Is  almost  in- 
evitably accompanied  by  Increasing  water 
demands 

The  size  of  this  reservoir  of  fresh  ground 
water  Is  tr\ily  huge  Interior  scientists  esti- 
mate that  at  least  20  trillion  (million-mil- 
lion) gallons  of  fresh  water  are  available  In 
It  for  man's  use  About  one-fourth  of  that 
amount  (5  trillion  gallons)  Is  beneath  Nas- 
sau County 

Despite  Its  huge  size,  however,  the  fresh- 
w.iter  reservoir  could  be  squandered  or 
spyoUed  within  a  few  decades  through  unwise 
development  or  widespread  contamination 
Conversely,  by  application  of  the  true  spirit 
of  conservatlon^protectlon  and  wise  use — 
this  priceless  resource  can  last  Indefinitely. 

But  wise  use  requires  knowledge — knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  environment  and  how 
man  can  achieve  or  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween himself  and  his  environment.  We  are 
dedicating  here  today  an  advanced  array  of 
"t*x)l8" — properly  encased  In  a  handsome 
"toolbox."  or  field  laboratory,  which  will  help 
our  scientists  develop  that  required  knowl- 
edge 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  that  we  are  using  the 
mf>8t  advanced,  the  most  sophisticated  tools 
and  concepts  In  attempting  to  stretch  the 
available  water  resources,  for  we  are  rocket- 
ing along  in  a  technological  era  In  this  era. 
one  age  leads  to  another  with  Increasing 
speed  In  1945  we  entered  the  Atomic  Age  In 
1957  we  expanded  Into  the  Space  Age  The 
tremendous  block  of  conservation  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Johnson  Administration  has 
today  placed  us  In  yet  another  period  which 
I  like  to  call  the  Age  of  Environmental 
Quality. 

in  this  Age  of  Environmental  Quality  we 
must  maintain  our  water  resources  at  a 
suitable  quality  as  well  as  an  adequate  quan- 
tity In  more  and  more  parts  of  the  Nation 
we  win  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  to  use  our 
virgin  ground  water  only  once  before  dis- 
carding It  However,  neither  can  we  afford  to 
endanger  the  quality  of  the  priceless  ground- 
water reservoirs  by  deliberately  returning 
high  levels  of  pollution  to  underground  zones 
containing  freah  water.  This  li  why.  In  the 
present  research  efforts  here  at  Bay  Park, 
we  are  pledged  to  return  underground  only 
water  that  has  been  renovated  to  a  clear  and 
sparkling  state,  and  that  meeu  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  standards  for  drink- 
ing water. 
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I  have  confidence  that  the  exjjerlmenta 
that  will  begin  soon  at  this  magnificent  re- 
search plant  win  provide  answers  to  some  of 
the  significant  problems  that  have  beaet  pre- 
vious programs  of  artificial  recharge  through 
wells.  For  If  we  are  to  husband  our  water 
most  effectively,  we  must  make  Increasing 
use  of  our  underground  water-bearing  rocks 
:is  reservoirs  In  which  to  store  surplus  water 
during  seasons  of  plenty  and  to  furnish  water 
during  dry  periods.  Storage  of  water  In  sub- 
surface reservoirs  has  several  advantages: 
subsurface  reservoirs  do  not  constitute  flood 
hazards,  they  have  little  or  no  evaporation 
Kisses,  they  allow  use  of  the  land  surface  for 
other  purposes,  and.  if  properly  used,  they 
never  wear  out. 

We  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  that 
our  obligation  to  protect  our  natural  heritage 
of  ground  water  Is  fully  as  great  as  our  ob- 
ligation to  clean  up  and  protect  our  streams. 
Ground-water  reservoirs  in  North  America 
may  contain  3.000  to  3.000  times  as  much 
water  as  is  present  In  river  channels  at  any 
one  time.  About  97  percent  of  the  world's 
stock  of  fresh  water  available  at  any  time 
Is  beneath   the   earth's   surface.   About   half 


of  that  Is  within  one-half  mile  of  the  sur- 
face and,  therefore,  U  reasonably  accessible. 

In  coastal  raglons,  the  conMrvatlon  of 
water  involTaa  tb«  special  problem  of  sea- 
water  intruslcm,  wlilctk  it  an  inevitable  result 
of  intercepting  large  amounts  of  seaward- 
flowing  fresh  water.  Seawater  intrusion  In 
coastal  Bubmirfaoe  water-bearing  rock  ma- 
terials commonly  escapee  Immediate  notice 
and  may  continue  for  years  without  detec- 
tion. Oftentimes,  It  Is  only  when  eweet  well 
water  suddenly  turns  salty  that  m^i  le  re- 
minded that  he  must  ultimately  pay  for  up- 
setting nature's  balance. 

The  knowledge  that  Is  being  developed 
here,  and  In  the  programs  of  artificial  re- 
charge that  may  result,  will  benefit  all  of 
Long  Island,  for  ground  water  moves  rest- 
lessly without  regard  to  mamnade  bounda- 
ries. The  knowledge  and  techniques  that  are 
being  developed  also  will  have  Nationwide 
and  worldwide  benefits,  for  the  use  of  under- 
ground water-bearing  rocks  as  reservoirs 
holds  promise  a*  one  of  the  great  strides  that 
man  can  make  in  trying  to  restore  the  balance 
between  himself  and  his  overharveeted  water 
supplies. 


In  the  past,  when  more  good  water  was 
needed,  the  natural  reaction  was  to  Increase 
the  withdrawal — to  divert  more  water  from 
more  streams,  or  to  dig  more  wells.  Now  we 
axe  learning  that  more  water  Is  not  always 
the  beet  answer  to  a  water  problem— often 
the  answer  is  to  manage  t>etter  the  water 
that  we  already  have. 

The  task  of  water  conservation  that  is 
facing  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
all  of  America's  millions  is  not  a  small  one, 
but  neither  is  the  size  of  the  disaster  that 
awaits  us  if  we  default. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oar  students  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels  as  well  as 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
and  residents  Interested  In  conservation 
would  do  well  to  plan  field  trips  to  the 
Bay  Park  site  to  see  this  experimental 
injection  well.  Such  trips  will  be  of  great 
educational  value  and  will  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  residents  of 
Nassau  County  to  see  what  Is  being  done 
in  water  pollution  control  and  water 
conservation. 


SENATE       ' 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowIng 
prayer : 

Most  merciful  Ood,  who  knoweat  our 
necessity  before  we  ask,  and  our  Igno- 
rance, limitations,  and  fallibility  In  ask- 
ing, have  compassion,  we  beseech  Thee. 
upon  our  infirmity;  strengthen  us  In  all 
noble  impulses,  and  daily  increase  in  us 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  knowledge,  and 
true  godliness. 

Dowered  with  privileges  and  with  the 
stewardship  ot  power  as  no  other  na- 
tion, may  our  high  estate  be  to  us  Thy 
call  to  protect  the  weak  and  exploited, 
that  through  the  potent  ministry  of  this 
Republic  of  free  men  all  peoples  of  the 
earth  may  be  blessed. 

"Give  us,  O  Ood,  the  strength  to  build 

The  city  that  hath  stood 
Too  long  a  dream,  whose  laws  are  love, 

Whose  ways  are  brotherhood; 
And  where  the  sun  that  shlneth  Is 

God's  grace  for  human  good." 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
whose  truth  shall  make  us  and  all  men 
free.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAiisnzu),  suid  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  9,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


LXMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INO  THB  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNINa  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamspikud,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


GRESsiONAL  RECORD,  In  Order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator.  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Melvln  J.  Hartman,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, to  be  permanent  commissioned  officers 
in  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

Robert  Jiudice,  and  sundry  other  ofBcers, 
to  be  permanent  commissioned  warrant  of- 
ficers in  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  from  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAN8FIEIi>.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session,  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  866)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  lir.  BARTLETT,  trom  the  Committee 
on  Cooomerce: 

Capt.  Merton  W.  Stoffle,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 

Capt.  Roderick  T.  Edwards,  Capt.  Robert 
W.  Ooehrlng.  Capt.  Ross  P.  BuUard,  and  Capt. 
Orvan  R.  Smeder,  XJ.S.  Coast  Guard,  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admirals. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  also  re- 
port favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names 
have  previously  appeared  In  the  Cow- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  H.  McBrlde,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  the  Congo. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

AGENCY  FOR  IliTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clei*  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  R.  Peter  Straus,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

■nie  VICE  PRESIDEafT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nc«ninatlon  is  considered  and 
conflnned. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  UjS.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc 
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NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— AIR  FORCE  AND 
ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  conflrmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELD,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


SALINE   WATER   CONVERSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  210.  H.R.  6133 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title 

The  L«cisi-*TiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR 
8133)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program,  to 
expand  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Th«t  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952  i86  Stat  3281. 
M  amended  i  43  U  S  C  1951  et  >eq  i ,  Is  hereby 
furtber  amended  aa  rollows 

(a)  In  section  8  strike  out  ■■»90.0OO.0OO. 
plua  rucb  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereaTter  authorize  and  appropriate  but 
not  to  exceed  (185  000.000.'  and  Insert 
•  109.783,000.  plus  such  additional  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  and 
appropriate  but  not  to  exceed  1169.218  000." 

(b)  In  subsection  2ibi  after  labijratory." 
Inaert  "test  bed.  ". 

(c)  At  the  end  of  subsection  2ib)  change 
the  semicolon  to  a  colon  and  ewld  the  follow- 
ing: "Prowied.  That  a  detailed  report  con- 
cerning any  test  bed  plant,  module,  or  com- 
ponent costing  tn  excess  uf  11.000,000  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  respective  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  P^oruied. 
further.  That  the  five  demonstration  plants 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  2.  1958 
(70  Stat.  170«i.  as  amended  (43  USC. 
1968(d)).  shall  hereafter  b«  regarded  as 
t«at  beds  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  but  the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  6 
of  such  Act  and  thuee  provisions  of  section  4 
rvlatlng  to  the  method  of  disposal  and  dis- 
poaltlon  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  applicable  to  them.". 

(dl  In  subsection  2ici  strike  out  dem- 
onstration" and  insert  "prototype  ". 

(•)  By  adding  a  new  section  9  to  read  as 
follows:  "This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Saline 
Wat«r  Conversion  Act'  " 

8ac.  3.  Of  the  amount  of  •106.782.000  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  8  of 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act.  the  unappro- 


priated balance  of  t33, 282.000  may  be  appro- 
priated and  combined  with  «3, 500000 
heretofore  appropriated  but  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  fiscal  yenr  1967.  to 
carry  out  the  program  during  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  as  follows 

1 1 1  Research  and  development  operating 
expenses,  not  more  than  •18.533.000, 

(111  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operallun.  and  maintenance  uf 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities,  not  more  than  •4.298.000, 

illl)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  m'xlules,  not  more 
than  ^2  190.000, 

I IV  I  AdnUnlatratlon  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  •I  762.000 

Prowled,  however.  That  expenditures  and 
obllgaUona  ander  any  of  these  Items  except 
the  la.'  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  If  such  Increase  Is  accom- 
panied by  an  eqvial  decrease  In  expenditures 
and  obligations  under  one  or  more  of  the 
other  Items.  Including  the  last 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
Sisk  unanimous  cons«'nt  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  reF>ort 
'No  219 ' ,  e.xplalning  the  purposes  of  the 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

ptrapusi   rir   thi    u«a.si,ti« 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  admlnlslratlon.  la  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  pr>>gram  and  amend 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  In  certain 
other  respects  The  Increase  In  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  will  make 
aviiUable  for  appropriation  m  flsttil  year  1968 
a  total  of  •26  782.000  which  Is  the  amount 
recommended  In  the  President's  budget  The 
basic  act  Is  amended  to  provide  authority 
for  "test  l>ed"  plants  and  for  redesignat- 
ing "demonstration  plants"  as  "prototype 
plants.  '  thus  clarifying  the  definitions  for 
the  full  sequence  in  the  development  of  a 
process  and  conforming  the  termlnoliigy  In 
the  act  to  that  currently  In  use  throughout 
the  Industry  In  addition,  the  demonstra- 
tion plant  program  Is  Integrated  Into  the 
regular  research  and  development  program, 
and  authority  Is  provided  for  usln.;  the  exist- 
ing demonstration  plants  as  test  bed  plants 

The  Senate  version  requires  that  a  de- 
tailed report  concerning  any  teat  bed  plant, 
module,  or  component  coating  In  excess  of 
•  1  million  shall  be  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

BACKOBorND 

Federal  research  acUvltles  In  the  field  of 
saline  water  conversion  began  In  ly52  (act 
of  July  3  1952.  66  Stat  328  i  What  was  then 
conceived  of  as  a  5-year  program  existing  ^2 
million  has  been  renewed  perWxllcally  and 
has  steadily  expanded  i  act  of  June  29.  1955, 
69  Stat  198,  September  3.  195B.  72  Stat 
1706,  .September  22.  1961.  75  SUt  828.  and 
August  11,  1965  79  Stat  609)  Appropria- 
tions under  these  acts  for  basic  and  applied 
research  and  for  demonstration  plants  have 
totaled  about  •I  10  million 

The  present  request  for  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  action  taKen  by  the  89th 
Congress  In  the  act  last  cited  above  The 
Congress  then  had  before  It  an  administra- 
tion pn.>posed  calling  for  an  extension  of  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  through  the 


fiscal  year  1972  and  a  ^300  million  Increase 
In  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated It  concluded  that,  though  it  was 
proper  enough  fir  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
to  be  given  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  plan 
operations  over  a  5-year  period  at  an  esti- 
mated c.)8t  of  »185  million,  the  program 
should  be  reviewed  annually  and  that  actual 
appropriation  authorizations  should  like- 
wise be  sought  annually.  The  reasoning  be- 
hind these  conclusions  was  summarized  In 
the  Statement  of  the  Managera  on  the  Part 
of  the  House  ■  when  the  legislation  came  out 
of  the  conference  committee  (H.  Rept.  720, 
B9th  Cong  ) 

The  language  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference committee  la  necessary.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, If  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
for  this  program  are  to  be  met  The  adoption 
of  this  language  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  a 
l.^ck  of  confidence  In  the  executive  branch 
The  inclusion  of  the  •IBS  million  figure  in- 
dicates approval  for  planning  purposes  of  the 
full  program  recommended  by  the  President 

By  Its  very  nature,  saline  water  conversion 
la  a  program  where  11  Is  quite  uncertain  from 
one  year  to  the  next  what  direction  the  re- 
search effort  Is  to  take  It  is  understandable 
tliat  the  program  presented  to  the  Congress 
for  the  5-year  extension  was  In  terms  only  of 
the  g'jals  which  It  was  hoped  might  be  at- 
tained The  prosecution  of  this  program  for 
another  5  years  will  Involve  important  policy 
decisions  which  cannot  be  made  at  this 
time  declslon.i  which  are  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress 

Under  the  langu.ige  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  the  prc^ram  for  the  5- 
year  perl  d  cm  be  planned  and  formulated 
as  recommended  by  the  President.  The  »90 
million  celling  on  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  approprl.it<>d  makes  available  •SS  million 
or  »6  million  more  than  the  preliminary  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  for  fiscal 
year  1967  Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1968,  It  la 
the  position  of  the  conference  committee 
that  the  research  and  development  work  to 
be  accomplished  under  this  program  should 
tve  approved  on  a  year-by-year  basis  There- 
fore the  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
submit  to  the  Congress  at  the  appropriate 
time  legislation  to  approve  the  research  and 
development  work  propoeed  to  be  accom- 
plished In  fiscal  year  1968. 

PRESENT    LEGISLATION 

On  February  37,  the  Department  of  the 
InUTlor  submitted  S  1101  and  HR  6133  to 
the  Congress  to  provide  for  continuing  the 
saline  water  conversion  program.  The  legis- 
lation called  not  only  for  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968  but  for 
the  authorization  of  amounts  expected  to  be 
needed  In  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

In  addition.  It  prt>po8ed  several  amend- 
menta  to  the  basic  act  One  of  the  amend- 
ments recommended  proposed  to  add  the 
term  "teat  bed"  In  order  to  give  the  Secretary 
authority  to  construct  and  use  teat  beds, 
that  la.  Intermediate  alze  plants  In  the  re- 
search and  development  work  Another  called 
for  Integration  of  the  existing  demonstration 
plants  Into  the  regular  research  program  In 
order  to  permit  them  to  be  used  as  teat  beds 
In  conducung  further  research  A  third 
amendment  substituted  the  word  "proto- 
type" for  the  word  "demonstration"  In  the 
reference  to  the  type  of  plant  which  must  be 
recommended  to  the  Congress  and  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress. 

coMMrrrn  amendment 
The  Committee  amended  the  House- 
passed  bill  by  deleting  the  provision  to  re- 
quire that  any  test  bed  plant,  module  or 
component  costing  In  excess  of  •!  million  be 
specifically  authorized  by  Congress,  believing 
that  this  would  create  an  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  burden  Instead, 
your  committee  provides  that  a  detailed  re- 
port concerning  all  Information  about  such 
facilities  must  be  submitted  to  the  respec- 
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tlve  Oxnmlttces  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Since  both  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees intend  to  require  an  annual  appropria- 
tion authorization  in  the  future,  any  specific 
project  regardless  of  cost  could  be  speclflcally 
authorized  at  the  time  the  annual  bill  la 
considered.  If  such  a  detailed  authorization 
Is  the  desire  of  Congress.  However,  there  may 
be  instances  where  one  project  that  U 
planned  for  the  future  may  l>e  programed  to 
begin  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Under 
the  language  of  the  House  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  required  to  return  to  Con- 
gress for  authorization  before  continuing 
with  the  project.  If  laoth  committees  are 
fully  informed  of  any  such  proposal  as  re- 
quired by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  ob- 
jections are  raised,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  the  OfBce  of  Saline  Water  would  proceed 
further  with  the  project  until  the  next  au- 
thorization bill  or  unless  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Committee  have  been  satisfac- 
torily answered. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  INDIANA  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Hartki],  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  certified  copy  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  39  adopted  by  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a  fea- 
sibility study  of  a  navigable  Wabash 
waterway  Joining  the  Ohio  River  with 
Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  printed 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  follows: 

House   Concurrent   Resolution   39 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorise 
the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make 
a  feasibility  study  of  a  navigable  Wabash 
Waterway    Joining    the    Ohio    River    with 
Lukes    Erie   and    Michigan   In   accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Wabaata 
Valley  Interstate  Commission  aa  contained 
In  the  Commission's  report  entitled  "Croaa- 
Wabash  Valley  Waterway" 
Whereas,    the    Wabash    Valley    Interstate 
Commission  was  created  In  1059  under  the 
authority  of  the  Wabash  Valley  Compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  and 
approved    by    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States,  and, 

Whereas,  the  Commission  was  organised 
(or  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  human  and  natural 
resources  within  the  33.100  square  miles 
comprising  the  Wabash  Valley  In  Indiana 
and  IlUnoU.  and. 

Whereas,  the  said  Commlaslon  baa  con- 
ducted study  and  research  to  determine  the 
Impact  of  such  a  waterway  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Wabash  Valley  and  haa  published 
a  summarization  thereof,  which  mdlcatea 
potential  savings  to  the  people  of  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  excess  of  (OO  mil- 
lion per  year  through  use  of  the  waterway 
and  which  identifies  among  other  develop- 
ments a  possibility  of  developing  extensive 
recreational  facilities  and  a  valuable  source 
of  water  for  Industrial  use  which  together 
with  other  preliminary  findings  indicate  a 
probable  development  of  extensive  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and. 

Whereas,  a  further  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  the  development  of  a  Cross- 
Wabash  Valley  Waterway  m  accordance  with 


the  publlilied  report  Is  Indicated  aa  being 
highly  daalrable:  "nterefore. 

Be  it  reaolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvaa  of  tba  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  Senate  oonciurlng: 

SacTxoK  1.  niat  the  Congreoa  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  to  authorize 
the  VjB.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make 
a  feasibility  study  of  the  development  of  a 
Cross-'Wabcksh  Valley  Waterway  pursuant  to 
and  In  accordance  with  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  prepared  and  published  by 
the  Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Ck)m mission 
and  that  the  Congress  fund  such  study. 

DCNNIB  H.   HXKKX, 

Representative. 
Richard  A.  Boxhznig, 

Representative. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUNDT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  188.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials  (Rept.  No. 
221). 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
a  feeling  of  pride,  frustration,  and  re- 
solve that  I  address  the  Chair  to  report 
S.  188,  a  bill  to  create  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials  from 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 

I  spealc  with  pride  not  because  I  have 
authored  the  bill,  but  because  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  sit  has  so  quickly  and 
competently  reacted  to  the  moet  recent 
Supreme  Court  opinion  dealing  with  ob- 
scenity or  smut.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
ruling  Monday  by  the  High  Court,  which 
further  muddled  the  waters  of  the  laws 
against  obscrailty.  There,  by  another 
divided  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  certain  magazines  did  not 
violate  the  existing  laws  sigalnst  obscene 
publications. 

The  most  slgnificsoit  fact  on  this  lat- 
est nUlng  is  that  we  have  further  demon- 
stration of  the  vital  need  for  legal  defini- 
tions of  what  constitutes  obscene  mate- 
rlaJs  from  which  uniform  laws  can  be 
developed. 

Several  Court  rulings  have  now  been 
given  on  obscenity  and  the  degree  of  dif- 
ference in  each  decision  indicates  that 
we  are  still  trying  to  swim  in  a  swamp 
because  clear-cut  legal  guidelines  are 
lacking. 

I  think  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  alert 
action  in  getting  the  legislative  machin- 
ery rolling  to  provide  an  answer  to  this 
perplexing  problem,  so  perplexing  that 
the  Court  itself  noted  that  they  were  di- 
vided over  what  publications  are  and  are 
not  obscene. 

S.  188  would  provide  that  a  commission 
be  established  to  explore  methods  of 
combating  the  traffic  in  obscene  and 
noxious  materials,  and  to,  first,  seek 
means  of  improving  coordination  be- 
tween various  levels  of  government  to 
suppress  such  traffic,  and  second,  en- 
deavor, through  the  cooi>eration  of  vari- 
ous information  and  commimication 
media,  to  inform  the  public  about  the 
problem  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  Commission;  and  third,  report  its 


findings  and  recommendations  as  to 
what  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  need  to  be  taken  to  com- 
bat the  traffic  in  obscene  and  noxious 
materials. 

The  study  of  the  Commission,  com- 
posed as  It  would  be  of  an  impartial  body 
of  experts,  can  be  of  great  benefit  in 
clearing  away  many  legal  cobwebs.  It 
would  also  be  of  great  help  in  coming 
to  grips  with  questions  of  censorship. 
Creation  of  this  Commission  is,  in  fact, 
the  best  way  to  avoid  censorship. 

However,  there  is  one  further  aspect 
which  I  feel  is  vital.  This  Commission 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding Information  on  what  action  can 
be  taken  at  local  levels  of  government 
and  by  Individuals.  The  power  of  the  in- 
dividual Is  almost  unlimited.  It  only  has 
to  have  direction  and  stimulation.  Most 
of  the  problems  could  be  solved  In  many 
communities  If  pe<^le  knew  how  they 
can  and  should  react.  Information  of 
this  kind  would  be  most  valuable.  It 
would  have  the  most  far-reaching  effect. 

I  speak  with  frustration  because  I  be- 
lieve the  need  for  such  a  commission  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  In  the  p&st 
and  still  we  have  yet  to  enact  Into  law 
this  bill  which  has  had  wide  bipartisan 
support — 28  Senators  this  year  alone — 
for  several  years. 

I  think  there  is  a  need  for  Congress 
to  act.  Surely  there  has  been  enough 
public  outcry  for  action  to  merit  legis- 
lation of  this  kind.  If  there  had  not  been 
such  a  demand,  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
would  not  have  passed  this  bill  three 
times  without  dissent. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  speak  with  re- 
solve. A  resolve  to  carry  this  battle 
through  to  completion  and  to  take  this 
first  vital  step  to  stop  the  fiow  of  smut 
and  filth  that  daily  Intrudes  upon  our 
lives.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  vigorous 
action  taken  in  the  House  on  a  com- 
panion bill.  Tliey  have  already  held 
hearings  and  I  was  honored  to  testify 
before  their  subcommittee.  They  wlU 
soon,  I  hope,  favorably  report  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Dokinick 
Danebls,  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  success  in  the  big  battle 
to  develop  effective  laws  to  bring  an  end 
to  a  multimillion-dollar  racket  which  is 
not  merely  an  under-the-counter  traffic 
in  pornography  but  places  In  the  hands 
of  children  the  most  vile  and  rotten 
trash  imaginable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Gtovemment 
Operations  Committee  and  the  bill  S. 
188  be  printed  after  my  remarks  along 
with  an  editorial  entitled  "Big  Day  for 
Smut,"  from  Tuesday's  E^venlng  Star. 

Mr.  President,  Tuesday  was  the  day 
when  the  Supreme  Court  made  Its  last 
bad  decision  encouraging  the  peddling 
of  smut. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bykd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The  report 
will  be  received  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
report,  and  editorial  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  188) ,  creating  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Ma- 
terials, the  report   (No.  221),  and  the 
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editorial,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rxcou),  as  ToUows: 
S     188 

Be  H  enActrd.  by  fi*  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Repreaentattvej  of  the  United  St»tet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd, 

rtMDn«Gs   or    fact   and   osci^mATtoN 

OF     POLICT 

SscnoN  1  The  Ccngreas  flndt  that  truffle 
ta  otMCCne  matters  and  niaterlais  la  a  matter 
ot  cr»v«  national  concern  The  problem,  hr.w- 
evtr.  U  not  one  which  can  be  solved  at  any 
one  level  of  government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
•nunent  haa  a  responaiblUty  to  And  more 
effective  ways  of  preventing  the  transmission 
Of  ruch  matters  and  materials  through  the 
InatrumeDtalltles  which,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  subject  to  Federal  regulation  The 
Stat*  and  local  governments  have  perh.ipe 
an  even  greater  responsibUlty  In  the  exercise 
oX  their  police  powers  to  protect  the  public, 
and  particularly  minora,  from  the  niora^ly 
corroalve  affects  ot  such  matters  and  ma- 
tertaU.  Oovemmental  action  to  be  effective 
needs  the  support  and  cooperation  of  an  In- 
formed public  It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act 
to  bring  about  a  coordinated  effort  a:  the 
varloua  governmental  levels,  and  by  public 
and  private  groups,  to  combat  by  all  oonstt- 
tutloaal  means  this  pernicious  traffic. 


INT       or       TH«       COUMlSSlOf       OW 
HOnOITS     kITO     oaSCZNE      MATTKBa     AND      MA- 


a.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  cut 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby 
crafted  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Oommlialon  on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters 
and  Materials  thereinafter  referred  to  aa  the 
"Ootnmiaalon") . 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  mem- 
bar  of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
Individual  by  the  Commission  aa  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional  field. 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
■idecred  as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 381.  288,  384,  434.  or  1914  of  Utle  18  of 
tba  United  States  Code,  or  aecUon  190  of 
the  Bevlsed  Statute*  (S  U^.C.  90  i . 

MnOKUIKIP    or   TRX    COMMlBBlOtl 

8bc.  8.  (a)  NtncBD  awt>  ApronfTxrjtr  ^ 
m«  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twanty  members,  appointed  by  the  Preal- 
dant.  aa  foUowa: 

(I)  Ona  from  the  Senate: 

(3)  On*  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
ttvaa; 

(3)   Two  from  the  Poet  Office  Department, 

(A)  TWO  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
on*  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau ot  Investigation. 

(5)  One  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Iduoatloa,  and  Welfare: 

(8)   Three  from  the  clergy. 

(7)  On*  who  shall  be  a  prominent  edu- 
oator  in   tb*   field   of   secondary   education; 

(8)  On*  who  shall  be  a  prominent  edu- 
cator in  the  field  of  higher  educaUon; 

(»)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  li- 
brarian; 

(10)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  rep- 
raaantatlve  of  the  book  publishing  industry: 

(II)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
■•ntatlva  of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
periodical  publishing  industry: 

(ia>  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  rep- 
riauutatlve  of  the  motion  picture  Industry, 

(H)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  rep- 
raaantatlve  of  the  radio  and  television  in- 
diMtrtaa: 

(14)  One  from  among  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  the  several  States: 

(15)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  prosecutor 
of  a  city  or  county  government,   and 

(16)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  law  enforc- 
ing oiBeer  of  a  dty  or  county  gorernment. 

(b)   VaCAKcna — Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 


mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

ic)  CoNTiNVAnoi*  or  MxicBCBsaiP  Dpon 
Changs  of  9rATua.—  A  change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  .lubeectlon  (a) 
of  this  8«H:Uon  shall  not  affe^-t  hla  member- 
ship upon  the  Cojiimlsslon. 

rWGA.VIZATION    OF    THr    rOMMtSSTON 

Sic  4  The  Commissi,  .n  .shall  elect  a  Chalr- 
miin  and  a  Vice  Chairiium  from  among  Its 
members 

groBCM 

Stc  5  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
sh.ii;  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPTNSA-nON    OF    MEMUCHS    OF    THE 

COMMIS.SION 

Sec  6  (a)  Members  of  Co.nc.ieso — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commlsal-m  shall  serve  without  compensu- 
tlon  In  addlt'on  to  that  received  for  their 
services  :ks  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  suoelstence. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  m  the  p<»rformance  of  the  duties  vested 
In   the  Commission. 

1  b  1  Members  F«om  the  Exxcorrvt  Bkancr. 
— The  members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
In  the  execut've  bnnrh  of  the  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation  In  addition 
to  that  received  fi*  their  services  in  the 
executive  branch,  hut  they  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expjnses  incarrod  by  thtm  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vetted  In  the 
Commission. 

(c»  Mxjt'BEr3  Fbom  P!irv.\T«  Lirx — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  uU'les  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence and  other  necessary  expanses  In- 
curr«d  by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties 

ST  AFT    OF    THE    CnMMIa*ION 

Sec  7  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
per8onn«>l  as  It  deems  advisable,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  clvU  service 
laws  and  Uie  Claaslficutluu  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended 

EXt'EMSIS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sac.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  Uie  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act 

DtTIES  or  THX  COMMISSION 

Sec  9.  la)  I.vvcstication.  AjtALTsia.  A>n> 
RxcoMMrNOATioNs.—It  Shall  b«  the  duty  of 
the    CXjmmlselon — 

( 1 )  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
traffic  In  obscene  matters  and  materials  at 
the  various  levels  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility: 

(31  to  pmvlde  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  Improved  coordination  between 
Federal.  State,  and  local  officials  In  the 
suppression  of  such  traffic. 

(3  I  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  In- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin,  scope, 
and  effects  f  such  trafflc  and  of  obtalmng 
public  support  in  Its  suppression. 

(4)  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of 
leaders  In  the  field  of  mass  media  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
f>oses  of  this  Act: 

(5 1  to  formulate  recommendations  for  such 
legislative,  administrative,  or  other  forms  of 
action  aa  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  com- 
bat such  trafflc.  and 

(6)  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to  traffic 
In  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and  mate- 
rials, and  to  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  appropriate  revisions  of 
Federal   laws  aa  the  Commission   may  deem 


necessary    In    order    to    effectively    regulate 
the  flow  of  such  trafflc 

(bi  Report  —The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  in  no  event  later  than  January 
31,  1967  Tlie  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  foUo»,-ing  the  submission  of  its 
final  report 

POWms     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  10  (a)  Hearincs  and  Sessio.ns  —  Tlie 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold  such  he.\r- 
Ings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  %-ltnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents  as  the 
commission  ur  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable  Subpenas  may  be 
l.ssued  over  the  slRnature  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  of  such  subcommittee,  or 
any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chalrnian  or  member.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  through  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (3  U,SC  193-194 »  shall 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(b(  AovisoBT  CoMMTTTEXs. — In  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion ( 1 1  may  constitute  such  advisory  com- 
mittees within  States  composed  of  cUlzeas 
of  that  State,  and  i2i  mity  consult  with 
Cfovernors.  attorneys  general,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  government 
and  private  organizations,  as  It  deems  art- 
rt.sable  .Any  advisory  committee  constituted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  c-arry  out 
Its  duties  without  expense  to  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Obtainino  Official  Data —The  Ccm- 
ml.sslon  Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  offlce.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instr\imentallty.  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
ofBce.  establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man 

ruxposx 
8.  188  provides  that  a  Commission  will  be 
established  to  explore  methods  of  combating 
the  trafflc  In  obscene  and  noxious  materials, 
and  to  ( 1 )  seek  means  of  Improving  coordi- 
nation between  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  suppress  such  trafflc:  (2)  endeavor 
through  the  cooperation  of  various  informa- 
tion and  communication  media,  to  Inform 
the  public  about  the  problem  and  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  Commission:  and  (3) 
report  Its  findings  and  reconxmendatlons  as 
to  what  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  need  to  be  taken  to  combat 
the  trafflc  in  obscene  and  noxious  materials. 

BACKGROrND     INFORMATION 

S  188  Is  similar  to  S.  182,  a  bill  Introduced 
In  the  87th  Congress,  which  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Oovernment  Operations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  (3.  Rept.  284)  and 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  8eth  Congress,  the  Oovernment 
Op>eratlon«  Committee  of  the  Senate  re- 
ported S  3726  (S.  Rept.  1749)  and  In  the 
89th  Congress  the  committee  reported  S  309 
(3.  Rept.  1355)  which  were  identical  to 
S  188,  and  these  bills  were  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

This  legislation  has  been  introduced  In  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  workable  and  effec- 
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tlve  program  to  fight  the  trafflc  in  obscen* 
and  noxious  matters  and  matarlala.  While 
considerable  interest  has  been  shown  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  general  public  in  the  aerloua 
problems  involved  in  the  distribution  of 
pornographic  literature,  no  single  effeotlTe 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  adopted  which 
deals  a  crippling  blow  to  this  insidious  in- 
dustry. 

Many  religious,  patriotic,  and  service  or- 
ganizations and  groups  have  been  continually 
urging  Congress  to  take  action  on  this  serious 
and  menacing  problem.  The  Congress  has 
taken  note  of  the  widespread  harm  done  to 
youth  and  others  through  the  dissemination 
of  lewd,  obscene,  and  noxious  materials,  and 
a  number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  on  the  subject. 

Twenty-eight  additional  Senators  have 
Joined  In  the  sponsorship  of  this  bill.  It  la 
the  belief  of  the  sponsors  that  the  beet  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  resulting  from  the 
distribution  of  obscene  materials  would  ba 
through  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
which  could  thoroughly  examine  all  the 
facets  of  the  problems  and  could  then  rec- 
ommend steps  to  be  taken  both  by  legislative 
bodies  and  by  private  groups  and  citizens  to 
meet  the  thrisat  posed  by  the  dissemination 
of  obscene  matters. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  sponsors  that  thla 
small  group  of  experts,  drawn  from  a  wide 
area  of  interests,  could  make  racommenda- 
tions  and  initiate  action  more  effectively. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  mads  up  of  per- 
soiu  from  several  walks  of  life  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  the  many  legal  problems  connected  with 
the  suppression  of  the  trafflc  In  obscene 
materials. 

The  Commission  will  study  the  need  for 
any  new  Federal  regulations  for  controlling 
such  trafflc.  as  well  as  the  general  need  for 
State  laws  or  local  ordinances  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Commission 
to  alert  the  public,  especially  the  parents 
and  school-age  children,  about  the  serious- 
ness of  this  pernicious  trafflc  and  give  guid- 
ance to  the  public  In  suppressing  the  distri- 
bution of  such  lewd  and  obscene  matters, 
or  In  bringing  the  purveyors  of  filth  Into 
court. 

MKMBXaSRIP    OF    THX    COMMISSION 

Ttit  following  Oovernment  agencies  will 
have  representatives  on  the  Commission: 
The  Post  Offlce  Department,  the  Department 
of  Justice  (including  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation ) ,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  There  will 
also  be  one  Member  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Commission, 

Public  members  are  selected  from  groups 
knowledgeable  on  this  question  both  from 
a  moral  aspect  and  from  a  law  enforcement 
aspect.  This  will  include  three  clergymen, 
a  secondary  school  offlclal,  a  State  attorney 
general,  a  county  or  city  prosecutor,  and  a 
county  or  city  law  enforcement  officer. 

Representatives  from  the  Information  and 
communications  media  will  sit  on  the  Com- 
mission. One  member  will  come  from  the 
moving-picture  Industry,  one  from  the  ra- 
dio-television industry,  and  one  from  the 
publishing  Industry. 

ThU  group  will  represent  all  segments  of 
the  population  concerned  with  the  problems 
resulting  from  distribution  of  noxious  and 
obscene  matters  and  materials. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Muhdt 
Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  E^venlng  Star,  May  0,   1967] 
Bio  Day  poa  Smut 

A  number  of  smutty  publications  which 
had  been  declared  obscene  In  three  sUtes— 
New  York.  Kentucky  and  Arkansas— now 
enjoy,  thanks  to  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 


Court,  tha  mantla  of  constitutional  protec- 
tUm. 

Thla  lateat  lullng  reveals  a  court  that  Is 
bopaleaaly  dlvldad  on  the  issue  of  what  con- 
stitutes ptuxlshable  obscenity.  At  least  two 
of  the  Justtoas  think  that  anything  goes. 
Tha  attltudea  of  tha  others  vary  in  more 
or  leas  significant  xaspacts.  But  the  impres- 
sion which  survlvea  Is  that  this  court  would 
sanction  almost  any  kind  of  smut  as  long  as 
it  does  not  Involve  the  forbidden  "pander- 
ing" aspects  of  the  Olnzburg  case.  And  that 
was  a  6-to-4  decision. 

The  dissenting  opinion  by  Justices  Harlan 
and  Clark  p<dnt«  out  that  the  majority 
changed  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game 
In  this  Instance.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  oourt  originally  agreed  to  review  the 
three  cases  were  abandoned,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Issue  of  obscenity  or  other- 
wise was  not  dealt  with  either  in  the  briefs 
or  In  the  arguments.  "In  short,"  said  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  "the  court  disposes  of  the  cases 
on  the  Issue  that  was  deliberately  excluded 
from  review,  and  refuses  to  pass  on  the  ques- 
tions that  brought  the  cases  here." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "In  my  opinion 
these  dlspoaltlons  do  not  reflect  well  on 
the  processea  ot  the  court,  and  I  think  the 
Issues  for  which  the  oases  were  taken  should 
be  decided." 

We  would  go  a  step  farther.  Not  only 
should  the  Issuea  (of  obscenity  or  otherwise) 
have  been  deddad.  but  they  should  have 
been  decided  so  aa  to  make  punishable  the 
sale  of  "girlie"  junk  which,  masquerading 
as  "literature,"  Is  contributing  Its  not  in- 
substantial bit  to  the  corruption  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  concur  in  the  expressions  which  have 
JUBt  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muitdt].  I  read  the 
editorial  to  which  the  Senator  referred 
which  waa  printed  in  the  Evening  Star 
entlUed  "Big  Day  for  Smut,"  and  I,  of 
course,  read  the  opinion  of  Uie  Supreme 
Court  reversing  the  number  of  decisions 
in  which  individuals  were  convicted  of 
selling  pornographic  and  licentious 
material. 

Mr.  President,  unless  something  is 
done  to  reach  this  problem.  It  Is  fright- 
ening to  think  of  the  Impact  that  show- 
ings in  books  and  literature  will  have 
upoi.  the  moral  fabric  of  the  people  of 
our  country. 

Last  week  I  rejoiced  when  I  read  In 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  the  report  that 
a  Jury  of  12,  consisting  of  eight  women 
and  four  men,  convicted  three  persons 
engaged  in  the  selling  of  books,  who  were 
violating  a  State  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  pornographic  material. 

The  Judge  sentenced  the  principal  of- 
fender in  two  pronouncements  to  nm 
concurrently  of  1  year  to  7  years  Im- 
prisonment and  a  $5,000  fine.  I  was  stim- 
ulated in  the  belief  that  here  was  an 
effort  made  to  reach  these  offenders. 
Then,  with  shock,  I  read  about  the  Su- 
preme Court's  pronouncement  on  this 
subject.  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  con- 
viction by  the  Cincinnati  Jury,  when  It 
reaches  the  Supreme  Court,  will  prob- 
ably be  reversed. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  do  something 
to  cope  with  this  dangerous  moral  prob- 
lem confronting  our  country  today.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  it  Is  the  pro- 
posal of  the  committee,  on  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuKDTl  Just  reported,  for  a  Commission 
to  be  created  to  study  ways  and  means 


to  cope  with  the  problem.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  correctly,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  MDNDT.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  It  would  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  local  and  State  governments,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  It  be  Its  pur- 
pose to  evolve  a  bill  to  stem  the  chal- 
lenges to  our  Constitution  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  confident  that  It 
will  stem  the  challenges  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. I  hope  that  It  will  also  stem  the 
challenges  being  made  on  It  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  to  which  J  have  referred  is  an 
excellent  one  and  deserves  to  be  read  by 
all  Senators.  It  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
out  the  dangers  of  this  problem.  Appar- 
ently, It  is  difHcult  to  decide  what  is  pru- 
rient literature  or  motion  pictures  which 
will  not  be  knocked  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  give  my  full  support  to  the  proposal 
made  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  get  fast  action  in 
the  Senate  on  this  corrective  measure. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Cincinnati  case,  Mrs.  David — Polly — 
King,  with  her  two  employees,  was  ar- 
rested, prosecuted  and  convicted  of  pos- 
sessing obscene  books:  namely,  "Super 
Dyke,"  "The  Sex  SeUer,"  "Sex  Class," 
and  "Hush.  Hush,  Sweet  Harlot." 

The  trial  lasted  approximately  4  weeks. 
The  judge  sentenced  Polly  King  to  two 
consecutive  terms  of  1  to  7  years  in  the 
Marysville,  Ohio,  Reformatory,  and  fined 
her  $4,000.  Her  employee,  George  Potts, 
was  fined  $3,000,  and  John  Stone  was 
fined  $500, 

I  want  especially  to  commend  the  work 
of  the  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  prosecu- 
tor, Melvin  G.  Rueger,  and  his  assistants, 
Frederick  J.  Cartolano  and  Carl  W.  VoU- 
man,  who  ably  and  skillfully  handled  the 
prosecution  of  the  case. 

Also,  I  commend  the  two  policemen. 
Col.  Jacob  Schott  and  Col.  Henry  Sand- 
man, for  their  part  in  bringing  these 
people  to  justice. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Judge  Keefe  for  his 
firm  stand  in  dealing  with  this  menace 
to  our  society. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
commend  the  remarks  and  the  ideas  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  state,  with  emphasis,  my  approval  of 
everything  he  has  said.  There  is  not  only 
urgency  about  this  matter,  but  also  a  de- 
mand that  his  suggestion  be  carried  out. 
I  hope  that  the  legislative  branch  will 
have  strong  representation  on  any  com- 
mission so  created. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Let  me  say  that  there 
will  be  representation  by  the  legislative 
branch. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chitbch)  : 
S.  1733.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  differentl- 
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■tlon  bctw««n  prlrat«  uid  pabkllc  ownenhip 
at  iMtdB  In  tbe  adnU&tstrstlon  or  the  acreocv 
limitation  provlsloas  of  PederaJl  raclaixxauoa 
law;  to  tbe  Coiiuiiltta«  on  loMrlor  and  In- 
sular Aflaljs. 

(Se«  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Jokoan  of  Idaho 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  KUCHEL 
S.  1734.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8«  of  the 
A^culturai  Adjastment  Act  of  1933.  aa 
amended,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  MarlteUn«  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  and  as  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities  Imposed  by  such  section  to  Im- 
ix>rted  olives:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrtcul- 
ttir*  aad  Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  KucHn.  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading,  i 

By  Mr.  METCAU'  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
MAxsnzLO) 
S.  17S5.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hill  County. 
Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.    HARTKE     (for    himself.    Mr. 

KccREL.   Mr     Morse.    Mr.    Bath,   Mr. 

Bknnttt,   Mr.   BtTKOtCK.   Mr    Cocit:*. 

Mr.  KoNo,  Mr    Ptn-aajcHT,   Mr    Hat- 

nxLO,   Mr.    iNotTTB.   Mr.    McCastht. 

Mr.     McGrz.     Mr.     McGovia-v.     Mr. 

MoNTOTA.  and   idr.   TAaaoBotrca)  : 

8. 178<J.  A  bin  to  provide  Increased  oppor- 

tunltloa  for  students  In  higher  education  for 

ofl-campus  employment  by  establishing  pro- 

grmma  of  work-study  cooperative  education: 

to  ttae  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 

Xax«. 

(Se«  the  remarks  of  Mr.  H.\rtks  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    3PARKMAN  fby  request)  : 
8.  1737.  A  bill  to  require  all  Insured  banks 
to  el««r  checks  at  par;  to  the  Com^nlttee  on 
BAokUig  and  Currency. 

(8m  the  remarks  of  Mr  Spabkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headtni;  > 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Missouri 
8.  1738.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nelson 
Joae  CetMiUoa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TTDINOS: 
8.  1789.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  buslneaa  of 
debt  adjusting  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  a«  an  incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  In  by  a  non- 
profit corporation  or  association;  and 

8. 1740.  A  bin  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  control  of  drunkenness  and 
tbe  prerentlon  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 
In  tbe  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  TTorwoe  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der aeiwrate  headings. ) 

By  B4r.  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Mr 
Bbook>.  and  Mr  Kei*w«dt  of  New 
York)  : 

8. 1741.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  Federal 
controU  over  foreign  banking  corporations 
operating  within  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  JAvrra  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  headini;  > 
By  Mr  JAvrra 

8. 1743.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  extend 
imtU  July  25,  1070.  the  termination  date  for 
home.  farm,  and  buslnees  loans  under  such 
chapter  In  the  caee  of  veterans  of  Wc>r!d 
War  n;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr  Jsvrra  when  he  In- 
trodueed  tbe  above  blU.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  hrn'llnf  ) 

By  Mr   PElA&aON: 

a  174S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954   to  permit  Individuals   to 


elect  to  t»ke  a  credit  against  their  Federal 
Income  tax  for  one-half  of  the  State  and 
local  income  taxes  paid  by  them.  In  lieu  of 
deducting  such  taxes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Peakson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  aptpear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   THURMOND- 

8  1744  A  bill  to  limit  and  prevent  certain 
concerted  activities  by  labor  organizations 
which  Interfere  with  or  obstruct  or  Impede 
the  free  production  of  ^oods  for  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  thereof  In  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

(See  the  r^mftrk.i  of  Mr    THtniMOND  when 
he   Introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlnt;  i 
By  Mr    EASTLAND 

8  1746  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kwan  Pak- 
hunt.  Chen  Yuk-ol,  Kwan  Mun  Ylng  and 
Kwan  Mo  Hlnit: 

8  174«  A  bin  for  t!ie  relief  of  Kwan  Wo, 
Chow  Shul-Ylng.  Kwan  So-Chlk.  Kwan  So- 
Kum.  Kwan  Kin  Man,  Kwan  Kin  Yuen  and 
Kwan  Sze  Chun,  and 

S  1747  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescrll>e  punishment  for  per- 
sons who  unlawfully  refuse  Induction  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SMATHER3 

8  174«  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ramlro 
de  111  Rlva  Domlriguex:  and 

S  1740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Enrique 
Jose  Catasu-s  Soto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    H.\RRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr 

Mi.'NRONET  I   : 

S  1750  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi 
In  Iowa  a:^d  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Sac  and 
Pox  of  Missouri  In  Kansas  and  .Nebraska  In 
Indian  Claims  Cocnnilaslon  dockets  numbered 
138  and  143,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .\ITalrs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  H.\iiris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  l 

By  Mr  THURMOND: 

3  1751  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  acquire  certain 
real  property  lu  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  for  use  as  a  head- 
quarters site  for  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  or  as  sites  for  ufflces  of  other 
International  organisations  or  governments 
of  fi5rel(fn  countries  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ENDORSEMENT   OF   THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL BIOLOGICAL  PROGRAM 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President,  the 
quality  of  man  s  life,  his  health  &nd  hl« 
welfare,  concema  \xa  all.  But.  everyday, 
we  are  wltiiess  to  a  dangerous  deteriora- 
tion of  our  environment — pollution  of 
the  air  we  breathe  and  of  the  water  we 
drlnlt,  decay  of  living  conditions  In  our 
cities  and  In  our  towns,  shortages  of 
food  and  death  from  mounting  starva- 
tion around  the  world,  an  exploding 
world  population  which  has  increased 
2^  billion  in  1950  to  approximately  3  4 
billion  today,  and  Is  expected  to  double 
in  the  next  35  years,  a  continuing  loss 
of  life  to  the  cliief  killers  ol  our  people — 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke — which 
annually  take  the  lives  of  approximately 
1  '.2  million  Americans,  as  well  as  many 
other  social  problems  of  great  magni- 
tude 

Threse  are  some  of  the  challenges  we 
ityce.  and  they  are  challenges  to  which  we 
must  respond    Science  and  technology 


have  brought  us  wondrous  results  In  the 
past;  we  no  longer  helplessly  fear  the 
crippling  effects  of  polio,  we  have  vac- 
cines for  measles  and  some  of  the  more 
virulent  viruses.  We  have  cures  for  many 
of  the  diseases  which  brought  terror  to 
every  jMirent  within  the  memory  of  all 
of  us. 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  Important  co- 
operative International  biological  re- 
search program  which  will  direct  Itself 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  scientific 
aspects  of  these  problems.  I  refer  to  the 
international  bioloRlcal  program. 

The  IBP,  as  It  Is  called,  Is  being  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and 
the  Intenmtional  Union  of  Biological 
Sciences:  It  has  been  In  the  planning 
stage  since  1963  and  Is  scheduled  to  get 
underway  In  July  of  this  year. 

When  fully  implemented  the  IBP  will 
Involve  some  25,000  biologists  in  60  na- 
tions In  a  cooperative  attack  on  prob- 
lems of  major  Importance.  The  IBP  will 
in  some  ways  be  similar  to  the  very  suc- 
cessful International  Geophysical  Year 
program,  which  spanned  a  5-year  pe- 
riod between  195&-60.  It  will  transcend 
national  boimdarles  and  philosophies 
and  will  demonstrate  once  again  that 
the  needs  of  mankind  and  the  language 
of  science  are  universal. 

The  U.S.  participation  in  the  IBP  has 
been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering.  It  has 
attracted,  and  will  continue  to  attract, 
the  attention  of  many  of  our  most  dus- 
tlnirulshed  biologists.  It  will,  as  well,  pive 
added  attention  and  needed  Impetus  to 
the  emerRlng  field  of  biomedical  em;l- 
neerlng  and  will  open  channels  of  com- 
munication among  scientists  of  many 
nations  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
international  biological  program,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  con- 
current resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  under  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
as  follows: 

8.  Con.  Rxs.  28 
Rciolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houje  of  Rep- 
resentatives conciLrring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  interna- 
tional biological  program,  which  was  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Biological  Sciences  and 
which  is  sponsored  in  the  United  States  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  will  pro- 
vide a  unique  and  effective  means  of  meeting 
the  tirgent  need  for  increased  study  and 
research  related  to  biological  productivity 
and  human  welfare  In  a  changing  world 
environment. 

The  Congress  commends  and  endorsee  the 
International  Mologtosil  program  and  ex- 
preasee  Its  support  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Oommlttee  and  tbe  Interagency 
OoordlnaUng  Committee,  which  together 
have  the  immediate  responsibility  for  plan- 
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nlng,   coordinating,   and   carrying  out  such 
program  In  the  United  Btatee. 

The  Congress  calls  upon  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  all  persons  and 
organlzaUona.  both  public  and  private,  to 
support  and  cooperate  fully  with  the  pro- 
gram and  the  activities  and  goals  of  such 
Committees. 


ACREAGE  LIMITATION  AND 
RECLAMATION  LAW 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
the  proposed  application  of  acreage  limi- 
tations relating  to  privately  held  lands 
under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  has 
placed  in  Jeopardy  the  continued  effec- 
tive operation  of  two  farms  In  Idaho 
which  are  owned  by  the  public,  operated 
at  public  expense,  and  in  existence  for 
the  public  benefit. 

Section  5  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
states  that  "no  right  to  the  use  of  water 
for  land  In  private  ownership  shall  be 
sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  180  acres  to 
any  one  landlord."  This  year  tbe  Unlyer- 
sity  of  Idaho  was  advised  that  Its  Cald- 
well Branch  Agricultural  Eziwriment 
Station  would  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  160-acre  limitation  or  be  deprived 
of  water  deliveries.  The  Idaho  State 
School  and  Hospital,  an  Institution  for 
the  mentally  retarded,  was  similarly  ad- 
\'lsed  In  regard  to  the  farm  It  operates 
as  part  of  its  rehabilitation  and  training 
efforts. 

Ownership  of  these  publicly  held  farms 
has  been  construed,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  law.  as  private  ownership.  Thus,  leg- 
islative action  to  clarify  this  matter  and 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  the  public 
lands  in  question  is  dictated  to  permit 
these  farms  to  continue  to  carry  on  the 
nonprofit  functions  they  were  established 
to  perform. 

I  do  not  believe  the  original  Reclama- 
tion Act  was  intended  to  apply  in  such 
cases.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  term, 
private  ownership,  was  intended  to  In- 
clude lands  owned  by  a  State,  county. 
municipality,  or  school. 

Enforcement  of  the  limitations  appli- 
cable to  private  lands  would  In  the  case 
of  these  farms  impose  a  crippling  restric- 
tion on  their  operations  which  could  very 
well  force  their  closure.  At  the  least, 
adherence  to  these  limitations  would 
necessitate  di^wsltion  of  property  and 
minimize  the  public  benefit  of  these 
farms  which  In  the  past  has  proven 
substantial. 

Neither  of  the  farms  comprise  really 
extensive  acreages.  The  managers  and 
administrators  of  both  feel  strongly  that 
maintenance  of  tliese  farms  in  their 
present  size  Is  necessary  and  justified  In 
the  public  interest. 

To  underscore  the  anomalies  of  this 
Issue,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  if  corrective  legislation  Is  not  en- 
acted, it  will  be  possible  for  a  man  and 
wife  to  hold  and  receive  water  for  320 
acres  of  land  on  a  Federal  reclamation 
project  while  a  State,  county,  municipal- 
ity or  school  will  be  limited  to  160  acres. 

I  assume  that  similar  problems  have 
or  may  arlss  in  States  other  than  Uaho 
affected  by  the  Reclamation  Act.  Tho«- 
'ore  I  now  introduce  a  bill  which  will 
clarify  all  such  problems,  eliminating 


any  questkn  as  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  bm  wUl  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
acreage  Umttatlcxi  under  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  as  It  applies  to  those  persons, 
companies  or  corporations  which  are 
truly  private  landowners.  It  is  a  simple 
measure.  It  merely  provides  that  the 
limit  on  acreage  of  inigable  land  held  In 
private  ownership  which  may  receive 
Irrigation  benefits  from  Federal  recla- 
mation works  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
lands  owned  by  States,  political  subdi- 
visions and  agencies  thereof,  and  local 
public  bodies  organized  pursuant  to  State 
law  for  nonprofit  purposes  performing 
functlMis  which  are  of  a  public  nature. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  education,  to  agricultursd  re- 
search, to  the  development  of  a  viable 
agricultural  economy  and  to  the  rehabili- 
tation and  training  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. I  do  not  thinlc  we  Intend  or  de- 
sire to  permit  a  feature  of  land  law, 
which  1b  Itself  designed  to  protect  the 
public,  to  operate  in  a  manner  prejudi- 
cial to  this  commitment. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  In  sponsor- 
ship of  this  measure  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Frank  Chttkch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1733)  to  provide  for  the 
differentiation  between  private  and  pub- 
lic ownership  of  lands  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  acreage  limitation  provisions 
of  Federal  reclamation  law,  introduced  by 
Mr.  JoRDAH  of  Idaho  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chxtrch),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

8.  1733 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  Bouse 
of  Reprettnttsttves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confresa  ataembted.  That  the 
provlaloaB  of  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17,  1902,  12  8tat.  388.  and  Acta 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto)  which  limit  tbe  acreage  of  Irrigable 
land  held  In  private  ownership  which  may 
receive  irrigation  benefits  from,  through,  or 
by  means  of  Federal  reclamation  works,  shall 
not  be  i^pUeable  to  lands  owned  by  States, 
political  sabdlvlilons  and  agencies  thereof. 
and  looal  pubUe  bodlea  organised  ptirsuant 
to  State  law  for  non-profit  purpoees  and  per- 
forming functions  which,  in  tbe  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  are  of  public 
nature  and  purpose. 


PROTECTION  FOR   THE   AMERICAN 
OUVE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  richest  olive  groves  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  located  in  the  valleys  of 
Callfomla.  My  State  is  among  the  prin- 
cipal producers  of  olives  in  America  and 
the  world.  A  large  segment  of  Cali- 
fornia's eeonMny  is  dependent  on  the 
continued  TltaUtgr  of  this  important  in- 
dustry. Today,  our  c^ve  producers  are 
facing  a  serious  challenge  from  the  in- 
creased imports  that  are  flooding  Amer- 
ican mai^ets. 

Prior  to  the  last  6  months,  foreign 
olive  Imports  were  largely  in  bulk  ship- 


ments, which  were  packaged  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
This  form  erf  importation  did  not  seri- 
ously affect  California  production  since 
the  domestic  cost  of  labor  tended  to  keep 
both  American  and  foreign  products  on 
a  competitive  level.  But  the  situation  has 
drastically  changed. 

New  and  modem  packaging  plants  are 
being  established  in  Spain  and  are  now 
importing  vast  quantities  of  packaged 
green  olives  into  the  United  States.  These 
olives  are  being  offered  on  the  west  coast 
today  for  $3.75  per  case  below  the  same 
item  packaged  In  Callfomla.  The  pri- 
mary difference  is  solely  one  of  labor. 
The  California  olive  Industry  is  paying 
approximately  a  rate  per  hour  equal  to 
the  rate  per  day  paid  by  the  ^lanish 
bottling  plants.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
for  the  California  industry  to  meet  such 
unfair  competition.  The  olive  oil  segment 
of  our  domestic  olive  production  has  al- 
ready been  lost  because  of  imports  of 
foreign  olive  oil,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  will  ever  again  be  regained.  If  another 
vital  segment  of  the  olive  industry  is 
lost  because  of  imports,  the  very  stability 
of  the  industry  itself  is  doomed. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  California  and 
the  Nation  if  these  unfair  practices  are 
allowed  to  continue.  The  domestic  indus- 
try has  taken  considerable  steps  toward 
self-help  programs  to  assure  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  of  a  quality  product.  It  has 
encouraged  sales  through  promotion  and 
advertising.  It  has  promoted  progress 
through  research  at  all  levels,  from  the 
growers'  problems  of  production,  me- 
chanical harvesting,  and  proper  uses  of 
Insecticides  and  other  spray  chemicals,  to 
research  in  processing  to  find  better 
techniques  to  reduce  costs  and  to  improve 
the  American  product.  This  Nation  can- 
not allow  these  efforts  to  go  for  naught 
because  of  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing proposed  legislation  which  will  add 
olives  to  the  list  of  commodities  covered 
by  section  8(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act.  This  would  require  Imports 
to  meet  the  same  quality  and  size  re- 
quirements as  those  imposed  on  the  do- 
mestic olive  industry  under  the  present 
Federal  marketing  order.  This  legisla- 
tion will  not  only  provide  increased  pro- 
tection for  the  American  consumer  but 
also  wHl  bring  foreign  olive  Import  prices 
to  a  more  competitive  level.  The  olive  in- 
dustry in  this  Nation  realizes  that  its  size 
places  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  obtaining 
adequate  tariff  protection  through  the 
Congress.  For  this  reason,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  proposal  wiH  be  expeditiously 
acted  upcHi  by  the  Senate  in  order  to  pro- 
tect this  vital  California  and  American 
industry. 

I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  bUl  (S.  1734)  to  amend  section  8e 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
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Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and 
as  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1*«1.  so  as  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  restrictions  on  imported  commod- 
ities Imposed  by  such  section  to  Imported 
olives.  Introduced  by  Mr  Kochel,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

S  1734 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepreaentatwea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8«  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  aa  amended,  a.1  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  ad  amended,  and  as 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I96I. 
la  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  flrst  sentence 
tbereof  between  "tomatoea"  arid  avocados." 
the  following      olives  ' 


EXPANDING    C(X)PERATIVE 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing,  together  with  Senator 
KvcmL  as  chief  Republican  sponsor,  a 
bill  to  expand  the  opportunities  for  co- 
operative education,  which  Is  a  system 
of  alternate  full-time  academic  study 
and  full-time  work  for  cooperating  em- 
ployers. Under  this  system  the  student 
gains  both  practical  e.xperlence  In  full- 
time  employment  and  the  funds  with 
which  to  meet  a  lan?e  share  of  his  aca- 
demic expense  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
has  the  support  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  alsJe,  Including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee {Mr.  Morse  1  The  Hartke-Kuchel 
bill  has  been  assured  hearings  as  an 
amendment  to  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act,  and  In  fact  there  has  al- 
ready been  field  hearing  consideration  by 
the  subcommittee 

The  bill  provides  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  assistance  in  encouraging  more 
institutions  to  set  up  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs,  and  for  expanding  pro- 
grams where  they  exist,  provided  the 
applications  are  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  In  cooperation 
with  an  eight-member  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Development  of  Work- 
Study  Cooperative  Education  Programs 
in  Higher  Education.  No  one  Institution 
may  receive  a  grant  in  excess  of  $65,000 
in  any  one  year  The  total  authoriza- 
tion is  very  modest  in  view  of  the  re- 
sults which  can  be  obtained — less  than 
$8  million  per  year,  $725,000  of  which  Is 
earmarked  for  grants  for  the  training  of 
persons  in  the  establishment  and  admin- 
istration of  such  progranxs  and  for  re- 
search in  this  field 

There  Is  a  great  and  growing  Interest 
on  the  part  of  o\ir  Institutions  of  higher 
education  In  developing  these  programs 
Within  recent  months  there  have  been 
significant  statewide  meetings  of  educa- 
tors and  persons  concerned  with  the 
possibilities  In  the  States  of  New  Mexico. 
at  which  both  Senators  Anderson  and 
MoMTOTA  spoke;  Oregon,  In  which  dis- 
cussion was  led  by  Senator  Morsz — and 
I  might  add  that  Senator  Hatiteld  Is 
alao  one  of  the  cosponsors;  and  In  my 
own  State  of  Indiana,  where  likewise 


we  had  a  Kood  attendance  and  genuine 
enthusiasm 

Let  me  ^numerate  quickly  some  of  the 
advantages  of  this  uniquely  American 
educational  system,  in  which  there  are 
at  present  112  institutions  and  56.000  stu- 
dents engaged,  students  whose  payroll 
from  their  full-time  jobs  in  the  alternate 
periods  away  from  the  classroom  runs 
to  $95  million  I  shall  elaborate  on  some 
of  these  points  a  little  later,  but  the  ad- 
vantages Include 

A  greatei  degree  of  self-help  to  the 
students,  encouraging  particularly  those 
from  the  lowest  economic  levels 

A  fuller  use  of  existing  academic  fa- 
cilities at  a  time  when  the  strain  upon 
them  is  excessive,  since  with  half  the 
students  away  from  the  campus  at  any 
one  time,  and  since  there  are  no  long 
vacation  periods,  the  educational  plant 
can  thus  serve  more  than  double  the 
usual  number  of  students. 

A  highly  practical  means  of  assuring 
employment  opportunities  after  gradua- 
tion, since  the  demand  for  these  gradu- 
ates is  high  and  many  find  permanent 
positions  with  their  cooperative  employ- 
ers 

A  highly  advantageous  learning  proc- 
ess, combining  the  practical  experience 
with  the  academic 

Mr  President,  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
educational  responsibilities  to  space-age 
youth,  we  must  support  the  expansion  of 
tested  innovations  In  higher  education 
that  experience  and  research  have  shown 
to  be  effective,  useful,  and  productive. 
The  administration  has  quite  rightly  in- 
cluded in  the  message  on  education  of 
last  February  28,  a  request  that  an 
amendment  be  made  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  make  possible  Fed- 
eral support  for  expanding  work-study 
cooperative  education  programs  In  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  an  objective 
this  bUl  fumUs. 

In  60  years  of  successful  experience 
with  the  concept  of  work -study  coopera- 
tive education,  this  form  of  education 
has  proven  to  have  exceptional  signifi- 
cance of  adding,  in  the  terms  of  Alfred 
North  Whitehead,  a  new  value  of  quality 
to  learning. 

Whitehead  said: 

Pedants  sneer  at  an  education  which  la 
useful  But  if  education  la  not  useful,  what 
Is  It?  Is  It  talent  to  be  hidden  away?  Of 
course,  education  should  be  uaeful.  whatever 
your  aim  In  life. 

He  went  on  to  say  In  "Alms  of  Edu- 
cation": 

Education  Is  the  art  of  the  uUllzaUon  of 
knowledge 

And  he  said: 

Unleaa  we  are  careful  the  vast  extension 
of  universities  In  numbers  of  students  and  In 
variety  of  activities — of  which  we  are  ao 
Justly  proud— win  fall  In  producing  proper 
results,  by  the  mishandling  of  the  catalyst, 
imagination 

The  catalyst  imagination  is  one  of  the 
Inherent  qualities  of  the  work-study  co- 
operative curriculum.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Ty- 
ler, the  distingtilshed  educator  who  serves 
as  Director  for  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
for  Cooperative  Education,  has  reported 
the  results  of  the  recent  2-year  research 


study  of  cooperative  education  which  he 
headed,  which  found: 

Cooperative  education  gives  a  student  an 
education  qualitatively  superior  in  some  re- 
specta  to  a  conventional  college  education 
Cooperative  education  students,  through 
their  educationally  related  Job  experience, 
become  more  mature:  and  their  records  in 
graduate  school  and  In  employment  show 
that  cooperative  education  Is  a  flirst-rate  col- 
lege education 

The  employment  and  academic  records 
of  these  students  must  be  good  because 
more  than  3,000  American  companies, 
Oovernment  agencies,  and  public  service 
Institutions  employ  work-study  coopera- 
tive education  students.  One  leading 
company— the  Ford  Motor  Co. — alone 
employs  more  than  800  students  in  co- 
operative education  programs. 

The  students  work  in  every  field  of 
economic  value.  They  are  In  the  engi- 
neering departments  of  the  great  indus- 
trial concerns,  in  the  laboratories  and 
X-ray  departments  of  hospitals.  In  vari- 
ous departments  of  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Oovernment;  they  are  in  tigrlcul- 
ture.  schools,  banks,  advertising  agen- 
cies, the  news  media,  merchandising  en- 
terprises, and  Indeed,  almost  every  form 
of  enterprise  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  our  society  Is  pressured 
by  the  rapid  advances  of  technology,  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  scope  of  the  science 
revolution,  bewildered  by  the  knowledge 
explosion,  frustrated  by  the  demands  for 
new  skills  and  by  the  mounting  require- 
ment for  brainpower.  The  challenge  of 
our  times  Is  enormous  and  only  educa- 
tion can  meet  It;  only  education  of  the 
right  quality  and  the  right  relevance  to 
our  needs. 

The  new  challenge  of  quality  Is  wel- 
come to  us  James  Madison  said  that  the 
United  States  was  useful  In  proving 
things  before  held  impossible.  Our  pur- 
pose now  Is  to  prove  It  possible  to  add 
new  dimensions  to  education  that  en- 
compass the  demands  of  a  new  society, 
by  enlarging  this  already  proven  Insti- 
tution. 

I  have  followed  the  burgeoning  of  the 
idea  of  cooperative  education  with  its 
alternating  periods  of  work  and  study, 
and  have  become  increasingly  more  Im- 
pressed with  Its  effectiveness.  I  have 
studied  the  program  and  operation  at 
such  places  as  Northeastern  University 
in  Boston,  and  at  Antloch  College,  Yel- 
low Springs.  Ohio,  and  I  have  seen  how 
it  enhances  the  stature  of  both  students 
and  faculty.  I  have  also  seen  how  it  pro- 
vides motivation  almost  Instantaneously 
to  the  disadvantaged  youngster.  In  such 
a  program  he  can  go  to  college  and  earn 
a  degree.  And  while  he  Is  achieving  his 
baccalaureate  he  works  at  full  wages  in 
a  job  previously  beyond  his  reach  or  ex- 
pectation. Under  such  conditions,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  may  he  any 
longer  be  listed  as  "disadvantaged."  Nor 
can  he  be  viewed  any  more  as  one  with- 
out hope  of  a  future. 

Work-study  cooperative  education  Is 
precisely  the  kind  of  innovation,  the 
kind  of  bold  Imaginative  programing 
we  need  now  and  shall  need  increasingly 
to  solve  the  problems  of  our  time. 

Consider  the  premise  that  universal 
higher  education  Is  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner  The  trend  toward  a  college  educa- 
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tlon  for  all  high  school  graduates  has 
risen  sharply  in  recent  years — to  a  point 
where  more  than  half  of  them  now  at 
least  enter  either  a  4-year  or  a  2-year 
college.  Observers  are  convinced  thAt 
15  years  hence,  schooling  for  everyone 
from  age  3  to  20  will  have  become 
ii  general  pattern  and  education  beyond 
the  high  school  a  necessity  for  most  of 
our  young  people. 

Yet.  as  Marvin  Feldman,  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  observes: 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  that 
ruUeges  are  not  prepared  to  accotnmodate  an 
influx  of  students  who  are  strongly  oriented 
toward  specific  career  goaia.  Rejection  and 
hrst-year  attrition  rates  in  post-aecondary 
schools  are  high.  A  large  proportion  of 
youth — thoae  labeled  non-verbal,  culturally 
deprived,  or  disadvantaged — are  yearly  lost 
to   the   productive   process   and   to   society. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most 
significant  strengths  of  a  cooperative 
work-study  program  Is  Its  adaptability. 
It  can  be  effectively  accommodated  to 
practically  any  type  of  educational  in- 
stitution and  the  different  curricula  they 
maintain.  The  flexibility  possible  with 
cooperative  education  is  the  result  of 
Integrating  theoretical  study  and  practi- 
cal employment.  It  has  proved  adaptable 
for  men  and  women  students,  .\mong 
the  cooperative  colleges  and  universities 
are  almost  every  type  of  Institution  of 
higher  education  in  this  country.  There 
are  coeducational  institutions,  men's 
colleges  and  women's  colleges.  Some  of 
the  cooperative  colleges  are  public  mu- 
nicipal colleges  In  large  cities,  most  of 
whose  students  live  at  home  and  com- 
mute to  classes.  Some  of  the  cooperative 
colleges  also  have  many  evening  stu- 
dents. Others  are  residential  colleges  lo- 
cated In  small  towns.  Thus,  the  coopera- 
tive students  sometimes  live  at  home 
both  when  they  are  in  classes  and  on 
cooperative  jobs.  Others  may  go  away  to 
college,  but  live  at  home  during  work 
periods.  Or  they  may  live  at  home  when 
they  are  In  classes,  but  travel  to  another 
city  for  their  Jobs.  Or  they  may  live  away 
from  home  both  at  college  and  on  the 
job. 

Cooperative  education  programs  can 
Include  all  or  only  some  of  the  students. 
At  some  Institutions,  every  enrolled  stu- 
dent must  participate  in  the  work  pe- 
riods. Very  commonly,  cooperative  edu- 
cation Is  offered  In  some,  but  not  all.  de- 
partments or  schools  of  the  college  or 
university.  At  others.  It  is  an  optional  al- 
ternative that  only  some  of  the  students 
choose.  At  still  others.  It  is  an  honors  pro- 
gram for  which  a  student  must  be  si>e- 
clally  selected.  At  a  few  schools  even 
first-year  students  start  the  alternation 
of  work  and  study,  but  in  most  cases  the 
students  spend  1  or  2  full  years  in  course 
work  before  they  start  their  cocq^erative 
Jobs. 

In  some  programs,  the  student  vidll  re- 
turn to  the  same  company  for  each  of 
his  work  periods,  and  In  other  programs, 
he  will  hold  Jobs  with  a  variety  of  em- 
ployers. Especially  in  engineering,  the 
cooperative  program  Is  organised  so  that 
the  student  returns  to  the  same  company 
and  completes  a  "job  circuit"  of  progres- 
sively more  responsible  positions.  Other 
programs,  especially  In  the  liberal  arts. 


intentionally  place  the  student  with  a 
number  of  employers  so  that  the  stu- 
dent baa  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
functiona  of  a  variety  of  organizations 
in  the  American  economy  and  govern- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  coop- 
erative education  can  be  adapted  to  any 
institution  of  higher  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  another  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
cite  the  experience  of  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, located  in  Boston.  This  university 
has  the  largest  program — degrees  in  27 
different  specialized  schools — and  the 
largest  enrollment  of  any  of  the  112  uni- 
versities and  colleges  with  a  cooperative 
education  program.  At  Northeastern,  7,- 
600  students  are  exchanging  class  study 
for  Jobs  every  3  months.  ITiey  are  earn- 
ing $15  million  this  year  while  gaining 
invaluable  experience  in  educationally 
related  Jobs.  To  [provide  $15  million  at  the 
usual  rate  of  return,  a  $300,000,000  en- 
dowment would  be  necessary.  Here  are 
some  other  salioit  facts  about  the  North- 
eastern program : 

Students  are  now  being  placed  with  1,- 
600  different  employers,  including  all 
levels  of  government,  city,  county.  State, 
and  Federal. 

There  Is  a  waiting  list  of  500  addi- 
tional employers  who  have  asked  the  uni- 
versity to  supply  students—^  greater  em- 
ployment demand  than  the  present  en- 
rollment can  supply. 

Among  Oovemment  employers  are  the 
Library  of  Congress,  NASA,  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  a  variety  of  other  Oov- 
emment agencies  who  find  in  cooperative 
education  an  excellent  selective  process 
for  recruiting  permanent  qualified  em- 
iHoyees. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  enactment  of  the  co- 
operative education  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Higher  Education  Act  will 
open  up  the  possibility  of  tripling  the 
number  of  inatitutlons  involTed  in  this 
program.  Such  an  expansion  would  lead 
to  an  additional  100,000  opportimitles  for 
students  to  hold  off-campus  Jobs.  I  might 
add  that  one  reaaon  for  the  appeal  to  em- 
ployers is  that  the  student  is  not  a  part- 
time  emi^oyee,  but  a  full-time  employee. 
Often  the  em<4oyer  replaces  one  student 
with  another  when  the  first  returns  to 
the  campus,  and  thus  he  gains  an  effec- 
tive woiicer  who  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a  full-time  employee,  although  em- 
bodied in  two  persons,  thus  eliminating 
the  problems  many  employers  would  have 
with  half-day  or  similar  short-term  stu- 
dent workers. 

A  tripling  of  these  programs  In  5 
years  would  result  in  an  additional  In- 
cotne  to  students  amounting  to  $150  to 
$190  mUUon.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
moat  of  these  students  will  have  taxable 
income  as  a  result.  It  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion that  their  income  taxes  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  carry  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram's authorization,  and  probably  a 
good  deal  besides. 

I  have  mentioned  the  deep  interest 
of  business  leaders,  industry  officials,  and 


educators  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Mex- 
ico, C^gon,  and  Indiana  meetings.  On 
January  18, 1  met  with  leaders  of  all  the 
accredited  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  confer  with  rep- 
resentatives of  major  employers  to  learn 
how  to  undertake  cooperative  education 
programs.  There  was  great  enthusiasm 
expressed  for  this  program  by  both 
parties  to  the  necessary  cooperation,  the 
industries  and  the  schools.  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  every  State,  If  this  form 
of  expansion  of  higher  education  re- 
ceives the  attention  and  study  it  de- 
serves, the  attitudes  will  be  similar.  I 
commend  it,  with  my  colleagues  who  join 
me,  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  appear 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  wiU  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1736)  to  provide  Increased 
opportunities  for  students  In  higher  edu- 
cation for  off-campus  employment  by 
establishing  programs  of  work-study  co- 
operative education,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1736 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  Onited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembled.  That  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1985  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  E — CoLX,EGx-lMDtr8TmT  Coopkxativk 

Education   PmocKAiis 

"app»op«iations  atthorized 

"Sec.  671.  (a)  For  t±ie  purpoee  of  stimu- 
lating and  p>romotlng  work-study  coopera- 
tive education  programs  at  institutions  of 
higher  education,  which  programs  alternate 
academic  study  with  full-time  on-the-job 
employment  in  which  all  compensation  is 
paid  by  employers  In  btislneas,  industry,  the 
profeeslona,  Goyemment  or  serrlce-type  work 
situations  and  thus  provide  to  stucfents  the 
opportunity  to  e*m  through  employment  the 
fnnds  to  undertake  and  oomfilete  their  edu- 
cation, by  enabllztg  tha  Commlasloner  to 
make  grants  under  tbla  part  to  tnatltutlons 
of  higher  education  to  aaalat  auch  Inatitu- 
tlona  to  establlah  or  expand  work-atody  co- 
operatlTe  education  programs,  there  la  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $7,250,000  for 
the  fiacal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  flacal  years. 

"(b)  There  la  autliortzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated 9726.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
so,  1968  and  far  eacb  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of  making 
training   grants  under  section   674. 

"GRANTS    rOR    WOKK-STITDT    COOPERATTVE 
EDUCATION     PROGRAMS 

Sic.  672.  (a)  Grants  for  work-atudy  co- 
operative education  progr&ma  may  be  made 
under  this  part  only  upon  application  there- 
for by  Inatitutlona  of  higher  education  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  at  sucta  time  or  tUnes. 
In  auch  manner  and  containing  aucb  Infor- 
mation as  be  may  reasonably  require.  Elacb 
such  application  ahall — 

"  ( 1 )  proTlde,  In  conformance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  for  the  es- 
tabllahment  of  a  work-study  cooperative 
education  program,  for  the  expansion  of  sucb 
a  program,  or  for  the  initial  research  and 
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•tudy  Inquired  to  determine  whether  It  would 
b«  feasible   to  eetabliah  aucb   a   program, 

"(3)  provide  for  the  maJUng  of  such  re- 
ports. In  such  form  and  containing  such  tn- 
fomuttlon,  aa  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  ptut,  and  for  the  keeping  of  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  tlnd  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports: 

"(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedvires  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part:    and 

"(4)  Include  such  other  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out   the  purposes  of  this  part 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Work-Study  Cooperative 
Education  Programs  In  Higher  Education 
established  pursuant  to  section  675  prior  to 
prescribing  the  criteria  under  clause  i  1 1  of 
subSMCtlon   (a)    of  this  section 

"(c)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  part 
may  be  approved  by  the  Comnnlssioner  on:y 
If  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  subsection  (ai  of  this  section 
Amendments  of  applications  shall,  except  as 
the  Commissioner  may  by  regulation  other- 
wise provide,  be  subject  to  approval  In  the 
■azne  manner  as  original  applications. 

"LTMrrATIONS 

'■8*c.  873  No  grant  for  a  work-study  co- 
operative education  program  may  be  made 
under  this  part  to  any  one  institution  of 
higher  education — 

"(1)  in  excess  of  tes.OOO  In  any  fiscal  year. 
or 

"(3)  for  an  aggregate  period  in  excess  of 
three  fiscal  years. 

"TRAINING    GBANTS 

"8*c.  674.  TTie  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  granu  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  or  institutions,  for  the  training 
of  persons  capable  of  establishing,  adminis- 
tering, and  coordinating  work-study  cooper- 
ative education  programs  and  for  research 
In  the  field  of  promoting  and  extending  the 
use  of  work-study  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams In  Institutions  of  higher  education 

"ASvuoaT   coMurrTEX   on    thi    orvrLoPMiNr 
ow  wokk-stt;dt  pbocrams  in  hicheb  edu- 

CATIOM 

"8»c.  875.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Office  of  education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Development  of  Work-Study 
Cooperative  Education  f>rograms  in  Higher 
Kducatlon.  consisting  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  consisting  of 
elfht  members,  representing  Oovemment. 
Industry,  education,  and  labor,  who  are  ex- 
perienced In  the  field  of  work-study  coopera- 
tive education,  who  shall  be  appointed,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provlsloiu  of  title  9,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  by  the  Commissioner 
With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  C<xnmlssloner  in  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
part.  Including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  thereunder 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 
but  not  exceeding  »10O  per  day.  Including 
travel  time:  and.  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  bocnes  or  regular  places  of  business. 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
ttaorlxed  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
State*  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently." 


»N    EZPANOrNQ    HORIZON    IXlB    SIXT-HEl-P    IN 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  and  other 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  of- 
fering this  worthwhile  proposal  to  give 
Impetus  to  the  Nations  growing  pro- 
grams of  cooperative  education.  What 
we  are  proposing  here  is  a  very  small 
Federal  Investment,  seed  money,"  which 
can  greatly  expand  the  $95,000,000  that 
is  now  earned  annually  by  students  to 
pay  the  cost  of  their  college  and  univer- 
sity education  These  millions  of  dollars 
are  earmngs  from  Jobs  that  are  educa- 
tionally related  to  their  academic  work 
and  that  give  valuable  full-time  work  ex- 
perience 

We  are  talking  about  a  program  that 
is  self-Uquldating  The  proposed  3-year 
period  of  Federal  support  would  enable 
collei?es  and  institutions  to  organize  a 
vast  number  of  relatlonsliips  with  bu.si- 
ness  and  industr>'  This  matrix  of  co- 
operation would  in  turn  create  year- 
round  jobs  appropriate  to  a  wide  range 
of  .student  talents  Once  thla  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  continuing  costs  are 
modest  and  can  be  defrayed  from  on- 
going operations  of  the  program  itself 
because  of  the  Increased  number  of  stu- 
dents this  program  of  self-support  makes 
possible 

"Working  one's  way  through  college" 
is  an  honorable  tradition  in  the  American 
West,  where  the  tradition  of  Individual 
effort  has  always  had  special  meaning 
In  California  a  large  number  of  colleges 
and  businesses  have  Joined  in  support  of 
cooperative  education  programs.  Among 
the  institutions  now  repre.sented  are  the 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles 
Sute  and  San  Jose  State  Colleges,  the 
College  of  San  Mateo,  Foothill  College 
In  Los  Altos,  and  Golden  Gate  College  In 
San  Francisco  Let  me  emphasize  that 
both  private  and  public  Institutions  will 
be  able  to  participate  In  this  program; 
Indeed.  Its  origins  in  our  country  are  to 
be  found  In  the  private  educational 
sector 

California  business  has  also  taken  a 
great  Interest  Among  thos  ■  firms  now 
participating  are  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp  .  Beckman  Instnunents  Corp  ,  and 
North  American  Aviation  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  letter  to  me  for 
this  Lockheed  Missiles  k  Space  Co  testi- 
fying to  this  Interest  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record 

Cooperative  education,  work-study 
programs,  are  sound  t>oth  educationally 
and  economically  These  programs  offer 
the  opportunity  of  higher  education  to 
a  much  wider  cross  section  of  capable 
students  This  is  fully  In  keeping  with  our 
national  Ideal  of  a  broadly  based  educa- 
tional establishment  Moreover,  a  higher 
percentage  of  studenLs  In  these  programs 
go  on  to  graduate  school  than  do  stu- 
dents In  the  conventional  programs.  The 
alternation  between  work  and  study 
offers  the  student  a  real  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his 
future,  and  it  helps  Industry  find  him. 

Ralph  W  T>ler,  director  of  the  Center 
fir  Advanced  Study  In  the  Behavioral 


Sciences    at    Stanford    University    has 
said 

A  program  -hlch  Increases  student  mo- 
tivation, helps  the  student  to  find  more 
meaning  In  his  school  studies,  attracts  more 
able  young  people  Into  higher  education  and 
enables  more  of  them  to  go  to  college  should 
be  extended  far  beyond  the  relatively  small 
number  of  colleges  now  using  cooperative 
education 

Also  Important  is  that  "cooperative 
education  '  provides  a  proven  means  of 
meeting  the  costs  of  higher  education  by- 
tapping  the  source  of  need — the  rapidly 
expanding  complex  of  advanced  Industry 
and  business  activity  that  desperately 
requires  trained  people.  Nowhere  in  the 
modern  world.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  greater  need  for  a  highly  trained  cadre 
of  men  and  women  capable  of  solving 
complex  technical  problems  of  our  age 
than  in  my  State  of  California.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  part  in  submitting  this 
bill  and  join  In  urging  Its  expeditious 
consideration. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Lockheed  Mis- 
siles &  Space  Co..  addressed  to  me  and 
endorsing  this  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lockheed  Missiles  k  Space  Co  . 

May  8.  1967. 
Senator  Thomas  H    KirCHEL, 
V  S    Senate   Office    Building, 
Wa^h.mgton.    DC 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel  :  This  Is  to  express 
strong  support  for  the  Kuchel-Hartke  Co- 
operative Education  BUI.  which  proposes  to 
amend  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  financial  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  College-Industry  Co- 
of)eratlve  Education  Programs.  Your  co- 
authorship  of  this  bill  which.  If  passed, 
would  significantly  benefit  the  colleges,  uni- 
versities, students,  and  employers  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  elsewhere.  Is  highly 
conunendable. 

I  have  read  the  pre-print  of  the  bill,  and 
wish  to  make  the  following  comments 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Company  has 
employed  students  under  the  Cooperative 
Education  plan  since  1969  We  presently  have 
students  at  work  from  26  different  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  country.  In- 
cluding five  California  institutions.  As  you 
may  know,  a  number  of  other  Industrial 
firms  and  government  agencies  In  California 
also  employ  Cooperative  Education  Students 
The  College  of  Engineering  at  the  University 
of  California.  Berkeley,  has  a  well-estab- 
lished program,  as  does  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege's Division  of  Engineering.  We  have  ac- 
tively encouraged  other  California  Institu- 
tions to  establish  such  programs,  with  very 
limited  success  It  Is  my  observation  that 
most  schools  are  reluctant  to  start  Coopera- 
tive Education  Programs  because  of  lack  of 
budget  to  support  the  additional  adminis- 
trative functions.  Those  schools  that  have 
recently  started  experimental  programs  have 
done  so  on  a  shoestring  basis  Usually  some 
person  who  already  has  full-time  faculty  or 
administrative  responsibilities  Is  assigned, 
or  volunteers  for,  the  additional  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  Bchool's  Coopera- 
tive Education  activities.  Many  schools  have 
Indicated  strong  support  for  the  principle 
of  Cooperative  Education,  but  have  not  made 
a  start  because  of  a  lack  of  manpower  and 
budget.  In  my  opinion,  the  passage  of  your 
bill  would  make  It  possible  for  a  number  of 
schools — already    favorably    inclined    toward 
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Cooperative  Educatlcxi — to  begin  offering 
this  superior  form  of  higher  education  to 
their  students.  A  great  many  employers  In 
this  area  are  already  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  such  programs  and  others  would,  I'm  sure, 
be  happy  to  partlcl[>ate  If  more  students  In 
Cooperative  Education  Programs  were  avail- 
able for  employment. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
passage  of  the  Kuchel-Hartke  Cooperative 
Education  BUI. 

Sincerely, 

Jaiczs  T.  Godfret, 
Coordinator,     Cooperative     Education 

Program. 


REQUIREMENT   FOR   ALL   INSURED 
BANKS  TO  CLEAR  CHECKS  AT  PAR 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  today  Introduced,  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire all  Insured  banks  to  clear  checks 
at  par. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  letter,  together 
with  the  draft  bill  attached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1737)  to  require  all  Insured 
banks  to  clear  checks  at  par.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Sparkman,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1737  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxite 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (13  U.S.C.  1828)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection : 

"{k)  No  Insured  bank  shall  pay  any  check 
drnwn  on  It  at  less  than  Its  face  amount 
or  make  any  charge,  by  exchange  or  other- 
wise, against  a  person  In  his  capacity  as 
payee  or  Indorsee  for  the  payment  of  such 
checks  and  remission  of  the  proceeds  thereof. 
For  each  violation  of  this  subsection,  the 
offending  back  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  •100,  which  the  Corpora- 
tion may  recover  for  Its  use." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  13  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  342)  U 
amended  by  striking  ":  Provided  further, 
Thut  nothing  In  this  or  any  other  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
a  member  or  nonmember  bank  from  making 
reasonable  charges,  to  be  determined  and 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  but  in  no  case  to 
exceed  10  cents  p)er  $100  or  fraction  thereof, 
based  on  the  total  of  checks  and  drafts 
presented  at  any  one  time,  for  collection 
or  payment  of  checks  and  drafts  and  re- 
mission therefor  by  exchange  or  otherwise; 
but  no  such  charges  shall  be  made  against 
the  Federal  reserve  banks". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
is  as  follows; 

BcABD  or  OovxxNoita 
or  THE  Fedcsai.  Rbsesvi  STariK. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  4,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Spakkman, 

C^atrjTion,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Craibman:  In  some  areas  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  the  commercial  banks 
that  are  not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


System  make  cbargM  for  the  payment  of 
checks  drawn  on  thanoselvea  when  the  checks 
are  preaented  by  mall.  These  charges  are  gen- 
erally known  aa  "oiOhange  charges"  And  the 
banks  that  IrrnxMc  auch  (diarges  are  referred 
to  aa  "nonpar  banks"  because  they  do  not 
pay  at  par,  i.e.,  at  face  value,  all  checks 
drawn  on  them. 

Deposita  In  checking  accounts  constitute 
the  bulk  of  otir  country's  money  supply. 
The  efficient  operation  of  our  economic  ma- 
chine requires  that  checks,  like  currency,  be 
Interchangeable  at  their  face  value.  Present 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  ex- 
pressly prohibit  the  making  of  exchange 
charges  against  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
and,  as  a  practical  matter,  aU  checks  drawn 
on  member  banks  and  collected  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  collection  system  are  paid  at 
par.  Whatever  reasons  may  have  once  existed 
for  the  making  of  exchange  charges,  It  Is 
the  Board's  opinion  that,  under  today's 
highly  developed  system  of  check  collection, 
there  Is  no  sound  reason  for  any  bank, 
whether  member  or  nonmember,  to  pay  less 
than  the  face  amount  of  checks  drawn  upon 
It.  Any  expense  that  a  bank  incurs  in  the 
pajrment  of  checks  should  be  absorbed  by  the 
bank  or  borne  by  Its  customers — the  de- 
positors who  drew  the  checks — rather  than 
by  the  payees  or  Indorsees.  This  Is  the  prac- 
tice followed  today  by  most  banks. 

It  Is  obvious  that  nonpar  banking  in- 
volves Inequities.  For  example,  a  seller  of 
goods  or  services  who  is  willing  to  accept 
checks  in  payment  may  receive  less  than  the 
price  agreed  upon  If  the  purchaser  draws 
his  check  on  a  nonpar  bank.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  receive  full  payment  even  if 
the  check  Is  drawn  on  a  nonpar  bank,  be- 
cause some  such  banks  follow  a  discrimi- 
natory practice  of  "pairing"  Items  only  for 
certain  persona.  In  any  event,  as  long  as 
banks  are  permitted  to  Impose  exchange 
charges,  a  seller  cannot  be  certain  that  he 
will  receive  full  piayment  for  checks  that  be 
accepts  for  his  goods  or  services. 

In  addition  to  such  inequities,  nonpar 
banking  Involves  imjustifled  costs  and  in- 
efflclenclea.  For  example,  where  a  collecting 
bank  presents  a  check  to  a  drawee  nonpar 
bank  and  pays  an  exchange  charge  and  the 
charge  Is  passed  back  through  other  collect- 
ing banks  to  the  payee's  bank  and  ultimately 
to  the  payee,  each  of  the  banks  as  well  as 
the  payee  must  make  appropriate  reversing 
entries  in  Its  books  to  take  accoimt  of  the 
fact  that  the  Item  was  not  paid  at  its  face 
amount. 

The  unjustified  costs  and  Inefficiencies  of 
nonpar  banking  often  talte  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form.  Some  banks  are  willing  to  "ab- 
sorb" exchange  charges  on  checks  cleared 
through  them  In  return  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  minimum  deposit  by  the  forwarding 
bank.  To  pass  a  check  through  such  a  bank 
frequently  Involves  circuitous  routing,  per- 
haps to  places  quite  distant  from  the  drawee 
bank,  thereby  unnecessarily  delaying  the 
time  of  payment  of  the  check. 

WhUe  nonpar  banks  today  obtain  substan- 
tial Income  from  charging  exchange,  banks 
that  have  shifted  from  a  nonpar  to  a  par 
status  have  been  able  to  operate  profitably 
through  the  substitution  of  an  appropriate 
system  of  service  charges  levied  against  their 
depositors  for  the  expense  of  handling  trans- 
actions In  their  accounts.  Thus,  while  the 
elimination  of  exchange  charges  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  efficient  operation  of  our  na- 
tion's banking  system,  the  loss  of  exchange 
inccxne  need  not  be  detrimental  to  individual 
banks. 

For  the  reasons  Indicated  above,  the  Board, 
in  Its  Annual  Report  to  Congress  for  l9Qb, 
recommended  enactment  of  legislation  that 
would  require  all  Insured  banks  to  pay 
checks  drawn  on  them  at  par,  that  is,  with- 
out deduction  ot  exchange  charges.  The 
Board  Is  making  a  similar  recommendation 
In  Its  Annual  Report  for  1966.  In  order  to 


aSord  nonpar  banks  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  adjust  their  practices.  It  la 
recommended  that  such  legislation  be  made 
eflTectlve  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment. A  draft  of  a  bill  for  this  purpose  Is 
enclosed  herewith. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Mabtin,  Jr. 

Dratt  of  a  Bnx  To  Rxoimuc  All  iNstTBEO 
Banks  To  Clkax  Chbcks  at  Pas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
t7.S.C.  1828)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(k)  No  insured  bank  aixail  pay  any  check 
drawn  on  it  at  less  than  Its  face  amount  or 
make  any  charge,  by  exchange  or  otherwise, 
against  a  person  in  his  capacity  as  payee  or 
Indorsee  for  the  payment  of  such  checks  and 
remission  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  For  each 
violation  of  this  subsection,  the  offending 
bank  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $100,  which  the  Corporation  may 
recover  for  Its  use." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  13  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  342)  is 
amended  by  striking  ":  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  a 
memljer  or  nonmember  bank  from  making 
reasonable  charges,  to  be  determined  and 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  but  in  no  case  to 
exceed  10  cents  per  $100  or  fraction  thereof, 
based  on  the  total  of  checks  and  drafts  pre- 
sented at  any  one  time,  for  collection  or  pay- 
ment of  checks  and  drafts  and  remission 
therefor  by  exchange  or  otherwise;  but  no 
such  charges  shall  be  made  against  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  l>ecome  effective  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PROHIBITION  OF  BUSINESS  OF  AD- 
JUSTMENT IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  series  In  the  Washington  Star, 
reporter  Miriam  Ottenberg  has  per- 
formed a  public  service  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  deceptive  commercial  practices 
of  so-called  "debt  consolidators"  in  the 
Washington  area.  Debt  consolidators 
persuade  debtors  to  refrain  from  making 
direct  payment,  to  their  creditors  and 
instead  to  make  payments  to  them. 
They,  in  turn,  pay  the  creditors,  but 
only  after  taking  a  healthy  premium 
from  the  debtors'  payments.  No  benefit 
results  to  the  debtor  from  this  arrange- 
ment. He  merely  adds  a  new  creditor — 
the  debt  consolidator — to  the  already 
burdensome  list  of  his  creditors. 

"Debt  consolidation"  has  nothing  in 
common  with  reputable  enterprises 
which  lend  money  to  debtors  so  that 
they  can  pay  ofif  all  creditors  and  then 
repay  the  single  lender.  A  debt  consoli- 
dator lends  no  money.  He  only  takes  it, 
though  often  misleading  the  harried 
debtor  into  believing  that  his  creditors 
will  all  be  repaid  at  once.  The  details  of 
these  deceptive  practices  are  set  out  in 
Miss  Ottenberg 's  articles.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Twenty-one  States,  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  have  enacted  legislation  to 
outlaw  the  practice  of  debt  consollda- 
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tlon.  I  believe  the  practice  must  also  be 
stopped  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  Introduce 
today.  The  District  Commissioners  have 
endorsed  this  bill 

Simple  regulation  of  these  practices 
C3Uinot  adequately  protect  the  public. 
since — to  be  effective — regulation  would 
require  impossibly  detailed  and  constant 
auditing  of  accounts  of  the  numerous 
small  debtors  upon  whom  the  debt  con- 
aoUdators  prey  Moreover,  the  debt  coii- 
solidators  offer  no  useful  service  which 
should  be  fostered.  In  States  where  the 
practice  Is  outlawed,  private  or  public 
nonprofit  agencies  have  provided  needed 
counseling  to  debtors  having  difficulty  In 
manasrlng  their  debts  This  desirable 
service  Is  In  no  way  prohibited  by  this 
bill.  And  where  the  debtor  Is  so  bur- 
dened with  debts  that  bankruptcy  Is  im- 
pending, legal  advice  from  private  attor- 
neys or  public  legal  aid  agencies  Is  nec- 
essary. There  Is  no  legitunate  role  for 
debt  consolidators  to  play. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  ar- 
ticles win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1739'  to  prohibit  the  busi- 
ness of  debt  adjusting  in  the  District  of 
Oohimbla  except  as  an  incident  to  the 
lawful  practice  of  law  or  as  an  activity 
engaged  In  by  a  nonprofit  corporation 
or  association,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ty- 
DrNGS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  TVdwgs 
are  as  follows; 
DcBToa  Bkwaaje    P.^tments  Kdjvstok  Won't 

SOLVX     Youm     lioNBT     PBOBLfMS—P/iaT      1 

(By  MirUm  Ottenberg) 

A  pltli&ber  and  his  wife  burtlene<l  with 
hoaplt&l  expenses  for  a  new  baby,  taw  their 
blliM  mounting  and  signed  up  with  a  nearby 
MarylajQd  firm  to  adjuaf  their  debta.  They 
were  adjusted  right  oul  oI  their  M.OOO  trailer 
booae. 

A  Dlatrlot  policeman,  saddled  with  moving 
bill*  and  getting  further  behind  because 
his  overtime  stopped  when  he  entered  the 
poUoe  academy,  also  sought  help  from  a 
•o-called  debt  adjuator  He  bad  paid  In  more 
than  9360  before  be  found  out  only  a  few 
dollars  bad  reached  a  creditor. 

A  day  worker,  who  prided  herself  on  pay- 
ing her  bills  promptly,  listened  to  a  debt 
adjuxtor's  advertising  and  figured  she  could 
•ave  intereat  If  she  paid  off  everything  in 
•Iz  months  instead  of  I  a  She  wound  up 
paying  more  interest  because  the  debt  ad- 
juster neglected  the  first  month's  payment 
to  take  out  bis  fee. 

These  are  typical  victims  of  the  debt  ad- 
Justora,  debt  poolers,  debt  consolidators  or 
pro-rat«rs  now  preying  on  Washington  area 
famlllea.  They  are  called  by  thoee  names — 
and  a  few  lees  flattering  ones,  such  eis  para- 
site* and  profiteers  of  poverty 

Actually,  tbey^e  not  interested  in  the  true 
poverty  class.  They  prefer  people  with  a 
regular  paycheck  and  a  conscientious  desire 
to  extricate  tbemselvas  froJn  a  mire  of  debt. 

They  promise  to  consolidate  bills  Into  one 
low  monthly  payment  the  customer  can  af- 
ford, avoid  garnishments  and  free  the  cus- 
tomer to  live  happily  ever  after  They  put  In 
no  money  of  their  own — no  loan,  no  advance, 
nothing  out  of  their  pockets. 

For  sending  each  creditor  something — If 
the  customer  keeps  paying — they  charge  a 
"filing"  or  "iDstailatlon"  fee  of  $25  more 
plus  a  percentage  of  the  debt  they  are  "ad- 
Jtutlng' — usually  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 


If  the  customer  stays  with  the  adjuster 
to  the  end — and  that's  a  big  Lf — he  may  get 
his  "flllng"  fee  back,  but  from  everything 
Tbe  Star  could  find  out.  hell  never  get 
back  a  unsullied  credit  rating. 

Debt  consoUdators  are  capitalizing  on  tbe 
money  problems  that  have  made  the  per- 
sonal bankruptcy  rate  soar  across  the  na- 
tion, fUled  the  divorce  courts  with  debt- 
prompted  famJiy  crises  and  contributed  to 
suicides,  alcoholism  and  mental  Illness  Tbe 
runaway  family  debts  that  prompt  these 
excesses  are  usually  blamed  on  too-easy 
credit,  too  avall.ible  charge  u^cuunts.  the 
plethora  uf  L-redlt  cards  and  the  go-now- 
f>ay-la'.er  phlliisophy 

Problems  that  are  unique  to  the  Wash- 
ington area  make  the  Nation's  Capital  even 
more  attractive  to  the  debt  adjustors.  Here 
they  find  the  transients — Government  peo- 
ple coming  and  going  with  each  administra- 
tion, service  p»ople  putting  in  their  tour 
of  duty  beside  the  Pot^jmac.  people  who  run 
Into  heavy  debt  while  closing  their  home 
back  home  and  finding  a  place  to  live  cloee 
to  schools  and  storoe  here 

In  the  Washington  area  also  they  find  the 
Innocent  and  the  Ignorant,  the  Southern 
families  migrating  northward,  the  small- 
town girls  pounding  Oovernment  typewriters 
In  the  big  city 

The  largest  uf  the  debt  firms  now  doing 
business  In  this  area,  Credit  Advisors.  Inc  , 
haa  described  Its  customers  as  "debtors  who 
are  reUitlvely  unsophisticated  In  matt.er8  re- 
lating to  their  outstanding  debts  Intereat 
ratee.  penalty  charges  and  the  like  " 

The  description  was  given  In  a  suit  filed 
here  last  month  by  Credit  Advisors  against 
another  debt  adjuster — Credit  Budget,  Inc 
In  the  course  of  accvLSIng  Its  competitor  of 
"unfair  competition  and  "misappropriation 
of  trade  secrets"  Credit  .AdvLsors  pulled  back 
a  bit  of  Its  own  veil  of  secrecy 

In  the  suit,  Credit  Advisors  emphasized 
how  much  it  had  spent  on  advertising  and 
how  much  value  It  placed  on  Its  advertising 
copy  used   "repeatedly  and  successfully  " 

Without  saying  how  much  It  harvested 
from  "extensive  advertising  "  Credit  Ad- 
visors charged  that  Its  competitor  had  al- 
ready derived  "large  Income,  profits  and  ad- 
vantages" which  rightfully  belonged  to  Credit 
Advisors 

The  suit  predicts  the  future  will  find  more 
rather  than  fewer  debt  consolidators  In  the 
Washington  area  Credit  Advisors  says  Credit 
Budget  Is  going  to  expand  Its  debt  adjust- 
ment busine.ss  un;e.ss  restrained 

The  court  action  was  cited  by  Credit  Ad- 
visors' local  attorney  as  the  reason  why  the 
firm  couldn't  answer  any  of  a  dozen  ques- 
tions asked  by  The  Star  about  Its  methods 
of  operatlon.5 — ea^y  questions  like  how  much 
Ume  the  "counselors"  spend  on  a  customer 
and  whether  they  ever  give  the  customer  a 
budget  to  follow  to  help  get  himself  out  of 
debt  and  why  they  don't  say  in  their  ads 
how  long  It  will  take  to  pay  off  a  91,000  debt 
at  (IS  a  week. 

Since  Credit  Advisors  wouldn't  talk.  The 
Star  got  the  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  from  the  customers  None  of  those 
Interviewed  had  ever  t)een  given  a  budget 
to  follow  More  time  reportedly  was  spent 
by  the  counsellor  on  how  much  money  the 
customers  could  pay  to  Credit  Advisors  than 
how  they  were  going  to  live  on  what  was 
left.  As  for  how  long  It  would  take  to  pay 
off  a  11.000  debt  at  $15  a  week,  the  answer  was 
obvious — a  discouraging  span  of  months, 
particularly  after  Interest  and  Credit  Ad- 
visors' fees  were  plied  onto  the  indebtedness 

There  was  no  point  In  even  asking  about 
the  advertised  promise  of  "garnishments 
avoided"  after  The  Star  learned  one  creditor 
after  another  has  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  any  debt  adjustment  Rrm 

Although  seven  debt  consolidators  were 
sentenced  here  on  mall  fraud  charges  last 
fall,    although    one    firm    wis    cited    by    the 


Federal  Trade  Commission  for  deceptive  acts, 
although  salaries  continue  to  be  garnished 
and  automobiles  repossessed  despite  tbe  serv- 
ices of  the  debt  consolidators.  tbe  bait  of  a 
debt- free  future  continues  to  lure  customers 
here. 

AOJ-DSrOBS    INCSEASING 

Despite  a  widespread  Impression  that  the 
debt  consolidators  are  on  the  wane  here.  The 
Star  found  Just  the  oppoolte  to  be  true. 

The  regional  credit  sales  manager  of  a  na- 
tional chain  of  department  stores  reported 
more  of  the  store's  customers  in  this  area 
had  become  Involved  with  the  debt  adjustors 
In  the  last  two  or  three  yetu-s  than  ever  be- 
fore He  attributed  the  rise  to  the  "tremen- 
dous advertising  program  " 

Department  stores,  discount  appliance 
stores  and  finance  companies  in  the  area  all 
note  a  growing  trend  toward  the  debt  con- 
Boadators — a  trend  they  don't  like  at  all 

Why  are  more  debt  adjustors  thriving  here 
when  they're  on  the  wane  In  many  states' 
They  came  to  Washington  after  they  were 
outlawed  or  at  least  regulated  elsewhere. 
Debt  adjustors  by  any  name  are  banned  in 
21  states.  Including  Virginia.  They  are  regu- 
lated In  10  other  states,  which  discourages 
some — but  not  all — of  them. 

Rhode  Island  Is  among  the  states  that  pro- 
hibit them  but  several  outfits  operate  a  miUl 
order  business  from  there,  getting  their  cus- 
tomers from  everywhere  but  Rhode  Island 
through  magazine  and  newspaper  advertis- 
ing Since  they  can  operate  freely  here,  at 
least  one  of  these  Rhode  Island-based  outfits 
lists  a  Washington  address  and  telephone 
number  Repeated  calls  to  that  number  have 
prf>duced  nothing  but  a  tape  recorded  an- 
nouncement of  a  number  to  call — a  Rhode 
Island  number. 

BAN    IN    BALTIMORE 

Debt  adjusting  firms  are  banned  in  Balti- 
more, which  la  one  reason  why  more  of  them 
are  opening  for  business  in  nearby  Maryland. 
Credit  Advisors  of  Baltimore.  Inc.,  now  op- 
erates from  Mt.  Rainier,  Md..  and  another 
has  established  Itself  as  Credit  Advisors  of 
Laurel,  Md 

Unprotected  by  any  law,  Washington  and 
nearby  Maryland  debtors  likewise  lack  the 
free  budget  counselling  service  that  puts  the 
paid  debt  adjustors  out  of  business  almost 
as  fast  as  a  law. 

When  a  man.  free  of  charge,  can  get  ooun- 
seUng  on  his  debts  and  expert  help  In  reduc- 
ing bis  indebtedness  to  a  znanag«able  level, 
when  all  he  can  afford  to  pay  on  his  debts 
goes  to  his  creditors,  he  has  no  use  for  a  paid 
debt  adjuster.  Some  S3  communities  acro&s 
the  country  provide  that  free  service  to 
debtors  now — but  not  Waahlngton. 

That's  why  we  have  become  a  haven  for 
debt  adjusters. 


DkBTom  BrwAHK'    hDruaroLB  BHvmrB)  Br 
Most  CsEDrroits — Part  3 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Debt  oonsolldators  cant  guarantee  pro- 
tection from  garnishment  and  dunning  be- 
cause most  creditors  refuse  to  do  business 
with  them,  a  Star  survey  shows. 

The  survey  covered  department  and  dis- 
count stores,  areawlde  chain  stores  and  na- 
tional chains,  credit  unions  and  bank.s. 
finance  and  loan  comparuee — a  cross-section 
of  cred'tors. 

Although  the  stores  and  some  lenders  ac- 
cept partial  payments  sent  In  by  the  debt 
adjusters,  they  will  continue  to  dun  the 
debtor,  not  the  adjuster.  If  a  regular  pay- 
ment Is  missed. 

When  a  customer  tells  bis  creditors  a  debt 
arranger  Ls  now  handlmg  the  bUls,  tbe  reply 
la  always  the  same:  "Our  contract  Is  with 
you.  not  anybody  else  " 

That's  why  the  Washington  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  suggests  to  anyone  a&klng  about 
debt  consoUdators  that  they  check  with  his 
creditors  before  signing  up  with  a  debt  ad- 
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Justing  firm.  In  most  cases,  tbe  BBB  is 
aware,  the  creditor  will  discourage  him  from 
signing. 

"Tou  should  understand,"  the  BBB  an- 
swers Inquiries,  "that  U  you  go  to  a  bill  con- 
soUdator  with  10  creditors,  you  oome  out 
with  11." 

The  debt  adjusting  agency  theoretically 
pools  or  oonsolldates  a  debtor's  bills  and  pro- 
rates what  the  debtor  can  afford  to  pay 
among  all  bis  creditors. 

That  would  mean  a  slice  for  each  of  them 
which,  in  theory,  a  creditor  would  accept 
eagerly  to  recover  something  on  an  overdue 
bill.  Also  theoretically,  tbe  size  of  -the  pay- 
ments Is  worked  out  through  days  or  even 
weeks  of  negotiation  between  the  debt  ad- 
juster and  the  creditors. 

But  that's  only  in  theory.  In  practice,  tbe 
adjuster  just  sends  the  creditors  a  form  say- 
ing what  they're  going  to  receive  and  asldng 
them  to  accept  It.  All  the  creditors  checked 
by  The  Star  said  flatly  they  throw  away  the 
form  and  make  no  agreement  with  the  paid 
adjusters. 

One  went  even  further.  While  talking  with 
The  Star,  a  finance  company  creditor  man- 
ager found  In  his  maU  a  notice  from  a  debt 
adjuster  that  he  would  receive  $5  a  month 
In  payment  for  a  $174  television  set  bought 
only  two  months  earlier. 

"I'm  going  to  send  the  check  back,"  tbe 
credit  manager  said.  "We  Just  checked  this 
customer's  credit  In  February.  If  he  can't 
pay  $17  a  month  now,  we'll  have  to  take  back 
the  set." 

STORXS    WnXJNO    TO    HKLP 

All  Stores  checked  by  The  Star  said  if  the 
debtor  bad  told  them  be  was  in  trouble  and 
wanted  to  pay  less  until  be  was  over  the 
hump,  they  would  have  gone  along  with  him 
If  at  all  possible. 

And  usually  it's  possible. 

Unless  the  debtor  is  a  known  deadbeat 
who  shouldn't  have  been  allowed  to  buy  on 
credit  In  the  first  place,  moet  stores  will  skip 
one  or  two  payments  until  a  customer  gets 
back  on  bis  feet  and  tack  those  payments 
onto  the  end  of  the  bill.  Or  they'll  accept 
token   payments  for  a  while. 

Banks  may  be  able  to  arrange  refinancing. 
Credit  unions  will  help  through  counseling 
and  negotiating  with  other  creditors.  Some 
merchants  will  cooperate  with  customers 
faced  with  an  unexpected  expenses  by  tak- 
ing back  the  merchandise  and  marking  it 
as  a  cancellation — saving  their  customer  the 
stigma  of  a  bad  debt. 

Several  businessmen  stressed  that  tbe  man 
or  woman  who  goes  to  a  debt  consolldator 
is  usually  tbe  very  type  who  would  get  the 
moet  sympathetic  hearing  from  his  creditors 
because  he's  conscientious  alx>ut  his  debts 
and  concerned  about  maintaining  bis  credit. 

More  than  one  creditor  added,  however, 
that  a  debtor  ruins  tils  credit  by  seeking  the 
help  of  paid  adjusters.  A  loan  company 
spokesoxan  said  be  will  never  approve  an- 
other loan  for  any  customer  who  has  gone 
to  a  debt  consolldator. 

Some  stores  with  complex  bookkeeping 
systems  expressed  concern  for  customers 
lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  sectulty  when 
they  assume  tbe  debt  consolldator  has  taken 
care  of  everything  becatise  they  are  not 
dunned.  It  may  be  as  much  as  three  months 
before  a  store's  accounting  machinery  catches 
up  with  the  debt  consolldator's  shrunken 
payments  and  tbe  debtor  is  dunned. 

A  mall  order  house  complained  that  cus- 
tomers who  go  to  debt  adjusters  here  may 
not  get  credit  even  for  the  short  payments 
because  tbe  checks  come  in  without  tbe  bill, 
without  the  ctistomer's  code  number  and 
sometimes  even  without  his  home  address. 

Several  creditors  have  been  made  ruefully 
aware  that  the  debt  consoUdators  instruct 
their  customers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  creditors.  It  doesn't  make  a  store  offi- 
cial any  happier  to  have  a  telephone  banged 
down  when  he  calls  someone  who  owes  him 
money. 


Creditors  don't  like  a  middleman  coming 
between  them  and  their  customers.  They 
don't  like  hearing  a  customer  say,  "But  I 
paid  the  debt  pooler  every  week.  I  don't 
understand  why  he  basnt  paid  you."  And 
creditors  recognize  with  the  cynicism  born 
of  experience  that  the  creditor  who  screams 
the  loudest  and  duns  his  customers  the  most 
will  get  the  largest  slice  of  the  available 
money.  They  don't  like  any  part  of  it. 

A  number  of  firms  make  a  practice  of  tele- 
phoning a  customer  as  soon  as  a  debt  con- 
solldator sends  in  the  notice  that  from  now 
on  the  consoUdator  will  be  paying  the  bill — 
or  part  of  It.  Credit  managers  urge  their 
customers  to  get  clear  of  the  debt  adjusters. 
They  point  out  that  the  customer  could  pay 
off  his  smaller  bills  with  the  money  he's  pay- 
ing these  people  to  write  checits  for  blm. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  gone 
on  record  against  the  debt  adjustment  busi- 
ness as  an  arrangement  which,  in  too  many 
cases  has  turned  out  to  be  an  "abusive 
scheme"  for  deceiving  and  overcharging  the 
debtor. 

The  debt  adjuster,  the  council  said,  fre- 
quently imposes  a  heavy  economic  burden  on 
the  already  overloaded  debtor  who  gets  no 
effective  relief  In  return  since  his  property 
may  be  seized  and  bis  salary  attached  any- 
how. 

Even  the  best  intentioned  and  moet  ex- 
tensively regulated  prorater.  it  was  found, 
can't  render  effective  relief  without  the  con- 
sent of  tbe  credit<»s.  Since  Tbe  Star  found 
that  most  creditors  here  don't  consent  and 
the  proraters  are  free  to  operate  any  way 
they  want  here,  lalwr's  warning  is  particu- 
larly meaningful  in  the  Washington  area. 

A  fmmal  statement  from  the  AFI/-CIO 
executive  council  concluded:  "The  AFL-CIO, 
therefore.  Is  of  the  view  that  the  debt  ad- 
justment business,  regulated  or  unregulated, 
is  not  economically  or  socially  desirable  as  a 
commercial  activity  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated." 

The  statement  came  out  in  1961  and  Leo 
Perils,  national  directw  of  the  AFL-CIO  De- 
partment of  Community  Services,  said  that's 
stUl  the  official  position. 

"We're  against  debt  consolidators,"  be  ex- 
plained, "l>ecause  they  add  another  debt  on 
top  of  all  the  others.  They  don't  solve  the 
problem." 

STOBT    or    ONE    BROCHtraX 

Th«  largest  of  the  debt  adjusting  clialns 
tries  to  give  the  impression  that  tbe  Labor 
Department  takes  a  different  view.  Tbe 
Harden  InTestment  Management  Corp., 
which  is  under  the  same  ownership  as  Credit 
Advisors,  Inc.,  Issued  a  brochure  which 
played  up  this  quotation  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Labor  Standards: 

"If  honestly  operated,  these  agencies  can 
perform  a  real  service  for  persons  deeply 
enmeshed  in  debt." 

The  quotation,  it  develc^ed,  was  only  a 
fragment  of  the  whole  message,  like  the  one 
favorable  line  in  a  oolumn-long  unfavor- 
able movie  review. 

The  "If  honestly  operated"  sentence  was 
followed  immediately  bj  this:  "Unfortunate- 
ly, this  has  not  always  been  tbe  case.  Some- 
times the  money  has  not  been  paid  to  the 
creditors  at  all,  or  only  part  of  it  paid.  Fre- 
quently, creditors  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
debt  pooler's  plan  but  the  agency  does  not 
so  notify  the  debtor. 

"On  many  occasions  the  debt  poolers  have 
paid  themselves  their  entire  fee  first,  and  it 
has  been  some  time  before  money  was  avail- 
able to  pay  the  creditors. 

"Accepting  the  services  of  a  debt  pooler 
has  not  always  prevented  garnishment  pro- 
ceedings. Frequently  the  debtor  finds  that 
instead  of  getting  out  of  debt,  he  simply 
has  another  creditor — the  debt  pooler. 

Because  of  the  distress  caused  by  un- 
ethical debt  poolers,  many  states  have  found 
It  necessary  to  take  legislative  action." 

The  debt  consolldator's  brochure  which 
neglected  to  include  this  part  of  the  Labor 


Department's  statement  waxed  enthuslaatie 
about  tbe  debt  management  company's  con- 
tribution to  the  debtor's  welfare. 

"Perhaps  tbe  agencies  (sic)  moet  Impor- 
tant function,"  the  Harden  brochure  stated, 
"is  pro'vldlng  the  debtor  with  a  learning  ex- 
perience. With  help,  tbe  debtor  learns  by 
tbe  judicious  handling  of  his  monies  to  vm- 
entangle  himself  from  the  nightmare  of  op- 
pressive debts.  He  finds  himself  no  longer  a 
victim  of  a  too  easy  credit  system;  but,  in- 
stead, master  of  his  own  financial  ship." 

Maybe,  but  The  Star  found  a  number  of 
debtors  whose  "learning  experience"  con- 
sisted of  plunging  deeper  Into  debt  by  deal- 
ing vidth  a  paid  debt  adjuster. 

Debtor   BrwARx:    CONSOLm axiom   Fntics   In- 

CaXASING  Clizntxlx — ^Pabt  S 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

One  large  mall  order  house  reports  more 
customers  are  getting  Involved  with  debt  ad- 
justers In  the  Washington  area  than  any- 
where else  in  the  Maine  to  West  'Virginia 
region. 

Like  area  business  leaders,  the  mall  order 
company  spokesman  noticed  more  debt-con- 
solidated customers  here  now  than  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many  delators 
have  signed  up  ■with  the  adjusters  here,  but 
the  largest  of  them.  Credit  Advisers,  Inc., 
claims  to  have  5,000  customers  in  the  city 
and  nearby  Maryland. 

Credit  Advisors,  however,  has  no  monopoly 
on  customers,  as  dozeiLs  of  complaints 
reaching  The  Star  indicate. 

In  The  Star's  collection  of  oomplalners  are 
several  who  blame  their  financial  nightmare 
on  a  firm  manned  moet  days  by  an  answer- 
ing service.  Before  getting  Into  the  debt  ad- 
justing business,  the  owner  of  this  firm 
pleaded  guilty  to  mall  fraud  In  Baltimore  in 
1965  and  received  a  suspended  sentence. 

Others  are  still  smarting  under  losses  suf- 
fered from  two  firms  convicted  here  last  year. 
Some  complained  of  being  plunged  deeper 
Into  debt  by  newer  arrivals  In  this  ■wide-open 
market,  wbUe  several  blamed  tbe  loss  of  their 
cars  and  their  credit  on  firms  that  have  now 
moved  on. 

Among  those  who  brought  their  troubles 
to  The  Star's  Action  Line  was  one  Involved 
by  long  distance.  A  divorcee  with  three  chil- 
dren to  support,  she  agreed  to  pay  $35  a  week 
to  Nationwide  Acceptance,  Inc.,  on  the  tin- 
derstandlng  that  the  firm  would  start  pay- 
ing her  bills  as  soon  as  she  sent  In  her  first 
pajrment  and  payment  books. 

When  her  first  payment  produced  nothing 
but  duns  from  her  creditors,  she  scrambled 
to  find  money  to  pay  them  and  started  tr3rlng 
to  get  her  $35  biu;k  from  tbe  d^t  consoll- 
dator. Calling  the  firm's  Washington  oflSce 
brought  only  a  tape-reoorded  message  to 
telephone  a  number  in  Cranston,  R.I.  Ma- 
tion'wlde  is  one  of  several  debt  adjustment 
outfits  now  being  investigated  by  the  Postal 
Inspection  Service. 

In  addition  to  Action  Line  complalners. 
The  Star  discovered  other  debtor  victims  by 
checltlng  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  offices, 
credit  unions  and  creditors  who  took  pity  on 
families  in  financial  troubles. 

A  number  of  those  interviewed  spoke  of 
other  famlUes  they  knew  who  had  also  been 
victimized  and  sometimes  forced  to  pay  up 
to  $150  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  debt 
consolldater.  More  often  than  not,  however, 
these  victims  don't  complain  publicly. 

BtirrKB  IN  anxscK 
Attorneys,  counselors  and  investigators 
gave  various  reasons  why  victims  suffer  in 
silence.  One  said  'victims  have  been  so  brain- 
washed by  fast-talking  debt  adjusters  that 
they  are  easy  to  convince  that  whatever  went 
wrong  was  their  own  fault.  Thus,  when  credi- 
tors start  dunning  them  again,  the  debt  ad- 
juster often  says  they  are  to  blame  for  miss- 
ing a  payment.  Since  they  have  no  receipts 
to  pro.e  they  paid,  they  swallow  the  story. 
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OUMn  know  tbay  bAv«  b««Q  taken  but  are 
too  MtiMWKt  to  tail  anyone  either  tbac  tbey 
Bought  help  wltb  tbelr  debts  or  put  their 
truat  In  tlM  wrong  place. 

Wbat  outkee  them  turn  to  a  debt  adjuiter? 
BttMT  mlamaoa^ement  or  mlifortune  has 
oventralned  their  reaource*.  Tbey  may  have 
ov«r-«zt«Bda<l  tbemselTes  because  credit  Is 
too  easy  to  get  and  have  long  forgotten  the 
old  inailm  about  not  buying  anything  you 
can't  afford. 

BORDCSING     ON     P/tNtC 

Just  as  Often,  however,  a  sudden  Illness  In 
tbs  family  has  brought  unexpected  demands. 
Or  Income  has  shrunk  through  lost  overtime 
or  lay-off  They  are  strapped  but  not  poverty- 
stricken.  Most  of  the  victims  Interviewed  were 
In  tb*  98.000  to  •10,000  income  class.  Some 
made  a  bit  less  and,  at  the  other  end  uf  the 
scale,  an  $16,000  rlcUm  was  reported 

Pear  bordering  on  panic  drove  them  to  the 
debt  poolers. 

Som«  were  afraid  of  being  fired  because 
moat  large  employers  follow  a  standing  rule 
tbat  If  garnishment  proceedings  are  started 
a^alnat  an  employe,  out  he  goes. 

Some  feared  the  car  they  had  to  have  fur 
their  work  would  be  repossessed. 

And  some  worried  about  their  credit- — the 
cbarg*  accounts  they  counted  on  to  keep 
tbelr  children  fed  and  clothed. 

They  could  see  debts  mounting  They  knew 
they  couldnt  pay  all  the  bills,  tbat  the  next 
notice  of  an  overdue  account  would  be  less 
poUta.  Some  in  seositive  government  Jobs 
worried  at>out  losing  their  security  clearance. 

LeM  pressed  but  looking  to  the  future  was 
the  encaged  couple  who  wanted  to  start 
married  life  in  solvent  blessedness  by  pool- 
ing and  paying  off  all  their  bills  now.  They 
not  only  got  further  behind  but  nearly  lost 
th*  groom's  car. 

Youthful  Inexperience  brought  some  of 
the  victims  to  the  proraters.  A  IT-year-old 
couple.  Just  married  and  up  to  their  necks 
In  debt  for  trousseau  and  furniture,  thought 
tha  debt  consolldator  would  pay  off  all  their 
bUla  at  once  and  then  they  would  gradually 
j«pay  him. 

Tha  young  people  were  about  to  pay  their 
$59.33  Installment  on  their  car  but  the  debt- 
a4juatlng  salesman  told  them  to  give  bim 
tha  ntoney  and  he  would  take  care  of  it. 
Tb«r«aft«r.  they  started  sending  the  debt 
oonaollilator  a  $31  money  order  each  week 

Tb«7  had  paid  out  more  than  $250,  when 
thay  began  getting  cal'.s  from  everybody  they 
owad.  Their  friend,  the  debt  adjuster,  told 
them  not  to  worry  because  he  was  taking 
car*  of  everything 

The  rude  awakening  came  when  the  bride's 
mother,  who  had  signed  for  the  car  because 
the  girl  was  under  age,  was  called  at  her  Job 
and  Informed  that  her  salary  would  be  gar- 
nlab«ed  If  she  didn't  make  a  car  payment 
atone*. 

In  three  nxonths,  the  debt  consolldator 
had  paid  $7  on  the  car — not  even  the  $50.32 
Installment  the  couple  had  turned  over  to 
him  on  the  night  they  signed  bis  debt  ad- 
justing contract. 

In  almost  every  case  Investigated  by  The 
Star  where  the  debtor  lost  by  dealing  with  a 
debt  adjuster,  genuine  counseling  and  some 
frankness  with  creditors  would  have  given 
the  story  a  different  ending.  But  their  fear 
and  deaperation  made  the  debtors  tongue- 
tlad  and  wary  of  their  creditors. 

Sometimes,  a  fellow  worker  will  convince 
someone  a  debt  pooler  will  solve  iU.1  their 
money  problems  Just  as  his  own  problems 
have  been  soiTed  That**  how  a  Rockville 
ooopla  with  a  new  baby  got  InTolvad. 

Tba  ^nng  mother  said  a  man  at  her  bua- 
bWDd's  pl»ca  of  work  told  him  bow  much 
halp  ba  waa  getting  from  a  debt  consolldator 
SlM  Mdnt  know  then  that  th*  debt  firm 
wooM  4adact  trocn  $6  up  to  $100  from  a  deb- 
tors  bUl   aa   a   reward   for   referring    other 


hnaband   signed   a  contract 


to  pay  $43  a  weak  until  all  their  bills  were 
paid.  Within  a  month,  they  were  being 
dunned  by  their  credit<.ira.  The  debt  oon> 
solidator  told  her  the  creditors  were  Just  try- 
ing to  get  more  money  out  of  her  and  sha 
wasn  t  to  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

T»AiLm  arp<->ssEssrD 

"Then,  on  May  6,  1966,"  the  wife  s&ld.  "our 
trailer  was  repossessed.  The  man  gave  us  IS 
minutes  to  get  our  furniture  and  baby  out 
of  our  home  A  few  weeks  later,  our  car  was 
taken  from  us  I  called  all  oiu'  creditors  and 
found  that  none  of  tliem  had  gotten  any  of 
the  money  we  paid  to  the  debt  adjust«r. 

"We  lost  everything  we  had  Our  credit  was 
ruined.  We  didn't  even  have  money  for  food. 
Its  been  over  a  year  now  and  we're  Just 
getting  back  on  our  feet  I'm  glad  of  Ju£t  one 
thing.  I  think  I  would  kill  myself  if  I  had 
taken  even  $5  to  refer  anyone  else  to  these 
people." 

Another  young  couple  also  learned  the  hard 
way  Ir  seven  years  of  marriage,  they  had 
never  been  In  a  financial  bind  until  moving 
expenses  ate  up  their  reserves  and  a  debt 
po<jler  pn.>mised  to  bring  their  bills  up  to 
dale. 

This  man  sounded  on  the  up-and-up  but 
after  I  started  paying  out  $65  every  two 
week.s  the  bllLs  I  received  were  the  same  or 
lart^er  than  the  ones  I  had  before  I  started," 
the  husband  said. 

BANK    OKNOB    LKITSS 

"These  people  gave  me  the  impression  that 
all  my  creditors  would  be  satisfied  Immedi- 
ately but  none  of  them  were,"  he  went  on. 
'•I  figure  the  $260  I  have  given  him  was  Just 
paying  his  commission   ' 

He  was  shaken  when  the  bank  he  owed 
money  back  home  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  letter 
the  bank  had  written  to  notify  the  debt  ad- 
juster the  bank  refused  to  enter  Into  an  ar- 
rangement with  him  and  "payments  will  be 
expected  as  contracted  for  by  the  borrower  " 

Finally,  one  of  his  creditors,  a  one-stop 
shopping  center,  warned  him  on  debt 
consoUd.it<irs 

"■Why  should  yoti  pay  them?"  the  center's 
credit  manager  asked  him.  "Pay  us  directly 
and  if  you  cant.  Just  call  and  tell  us.  Well 
Work  something  out." 

The  wife  picked  up  the  story  there 
If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  way  that  credit 
manager  helped  us,"  she  said,  "we  might  still 
be  hooked  up  with  that  so-called  debt  pooler. 
'Vou  know,  you  don't  think  of  a  creditor  as 
a  friend.  You  avoid  blm. 

"Now  I  feel  tbat  If  we  have  a  problem,  we 
are  gomg  to  level  with  our  creditors.  They'll 
do  mora  for  us  than  any  debt  adjuster.  At 
least,  that's  what  happened  to  tu  " 

Debtor  BrwAsc-   Tkictct  WoaorNO  Baits  the 

Adjusttb  s  Hook— Past  4 

I  By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

A  debt  consolldator  convicted  of  mail  fraud 
blames  carefully  worded  advertising  and 
double-talking  "counselors"  for  giving  debt- 
ors the  false  Impreaaion  that  debt  tuljusters 
will  pay  ail  their  bills  now  and  collect  from 
them  later. 

It's  a  matter  of  total  impreaaion,  explained 
the  former  consolldator.  Neither  the  ads  nor 
the  salesmen  promise  in  so  many  words  that 
the  debt  pooler  will  advance  any  money.  The 
fact  Is.  though,  that  many  debtors  start  out 
belle vmg  that,  and  nobody  disabuses  them 

Victims  interviewed  by  The  Star  said  they 
thought  all  their  creditors  wimld  be  paid  off 
at  once  and  they  would  reimburse  the  debt 
adjuster  In  easy  stages  TTiat's  how  they  mis- 
interpreted the  ads  that  say,  "If  you  owe 
$1,000,  pay  as  low  as  $15  a  week." 

The  ex-adJuster  lllustratad  the  technique 
used  with  this  phraa*  (ram  hts  former  spiel; 
"At  no  time  do  we  advance  any  caata  directly 
to  you."  True  enough,  but  it  leaves  the  debtor 
with  the  Impression  that  while  he's  not  going 
to  get  any  caah^  bis  creditors  wtll. 


Victims  cited  such  advertising  messages  as 
"garnishment  avoided,"  "no  co-signers  or  se- 
curity "  and  "now  you  can  pay  all  your  bills 
regartUeas  of  condition"  as  meaning — to 
them,  at  least — that  the  debt  adjuster  would 
take  care  at  everything  for  them.  Even  the 
phrase  "not  a  loan"  failed  to  straighten  them 
out  since  they  dldnt  expect  any  loan  In  the 
sense  of  cash. 

Prom  the  former  debt  adjuster,  from  fed- 
eral Investigators,  from  victims  and  from 
the  spiels  of  the  pro-raters  themselves.  The 
Star  collected  these  tricks  of  the  debt-adjust- 
ing trade: 

THK    COMK-ON 

In  addition,  to  newspaper,  magazine,  radio 
and  television  advertising,  the  debt  adjusters 
solicit  prospects  by  postcard  They  get  names 
from  court  records  of  people  sued  for  debt. 
from  telephone  crisscrosses  (street  addres!<) 
directories  for  "good"  neighborhoods  and 
from  some  loan  companies  with  whom  they 
have  an  understanding. 

Post  cards  to  prospects  simply  say,  "Plea.<!e 
contact  me  on  a  matter  of  mutual  Impor- 
tance." If  the  prospect  la  curious  enough  to 
call  and  ask  for  the  man  whose  phony  name 
is  listed  on  the  card,  the  salesman  goee  right 
Into  his  opening  pitch.  "We  understand  from 
a  mutual  friend  that  you're  having  a  little 
problem  with  some  of  your  bills  We  wonder 
If  we  could  be  of  service  to  you." 

If  the  prospect  starts  asking  questions,  the 
B.ilesman  knows  he  has  hooked  a  live  one  and 
immediately  makes  a  date  to  explain  "exactly 
what  we're  going  to  do  for  you." 

Debt  adjusters  who  rely  most  on  radio  and 
television  promotion  usually  have  their  sale.s- 
men  cruising  the  area  so  they  can  speedily 
contact  anyone  who  calls  In  response  to  a 
broudcast  before  he  changes  his  mind.  Most  of 
the  victims  Interviewed  by  The  Star  said  a 
salesman  or  "counselor"  came  to  their  home 
-within  half  an  hour  of  their  call  expressing 
Interest. 

In  every  case,  their  visitor  was  more  sales- 
man that  "counselor,"  In  the  30  to  25  min- 
utes he  stayed  -with  them,  he  ( 1 )  found  out 
how  much  they  owed.  (3i  how  much  they 
used  for  living  expenses,  (3»  how  much 
money  they  could  give  him  that  night  and 
(4)  how  much  they  could  pay  weekly.  As 
soon  as  he  had  their  names  on  a  contract,  he 
rushed  off  with  their  i>ayment  books  and 
their  first  payment. 

Thoee  who  described  the  encounter  said 
the  aaleeman  talked  so  fast  they  never  had 
a  chance  to  ask  questions  about  how  their 
money  waa  to  be  used.  AH  one  woman  re- 
membered was  that  she  had  only  $70  in  the 
bank  and  the  salesman  took  $60  of  It.  Several 
victims  were  positive  that  the  salesman  had 
told  them  that  payments  to  all  their  creditors 
would  start  immediately.  They  found  out 
soon    enough    that   that   wasn't   true. 

The  come-on  that  requires  the  least  sales- 
manship and  nets  an  Important  share  of 
the  customer  Is  the  referral  technique. 
Debtors  already  signed  up  with  debt  firms 
will  either  get  a  small  check  to  reward  them 
for  each  new  customer  they  refer  or  any- 
where from  $6  to  $100  will  be  deducted  from 
their  outstanding  debt. 

THX  Brtri. 

Once  be  faces  a  prospective  customer,  the 
"counselor"  finds  soms  negative  selling  fre- 
quently pays  off.  "Shame  on  you."  he  chides 
the  blU-weary  prospects.  "Poor  management 
got  you  into  this.  You  really  don't  need  our 
services.  With  what  you  make,  you  cotild  take 
care  of  all  these  bills  yourself." 

The  prospecUve  victim  falls  for  the  reverse 
psychology.  "No.  I  can't."  he  says,  right  on 
schedule.  "My  wife  blows  everything  I  make 
and  forgets  to  enter  the  checks." 

"WeU,  maybe  we  can  help  you  after  all." 
the  rf'tff""  oonoedes  and  the  contract  Is 
signed. 

Sometlmea,  there's  a  mora  direct  sales 
pitch.   "Tou  pay  ua  and  we'U  lake  care  of  aU 
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your  bills.  Toull  be  out  of  debt  in  half  the 
time  It  would  take  by  yourself."  "Within 
four  weeks  all  your  creditors  will  be  paid  and 
vou'll  be  on  easy  street."  "Becavise  of  our 
reputation  and  volume,  we  can  work  better 
In  your  behalf  than  you  can  for  youraeU." 
"One  check  to  the  store  covering  many  ac- 
counts "Will  be  more  acceptable  than  yotnr 
one  little  check  covering  only  part  of  your 
bill  "  (Not  true,  the  stores  say.) 

THE    COWTEACT 

Since  they  base  their  fee  on  what  the 
debtor  owes  and  they  can  collect,  the  ad- 
justers try  to  include  everything  In  their 
contract — even  car  payments  that  must  be 
paid  In  full  and  on  schedule. 

They  Will  pro-rate  all  the  debts  whether 
or  not  that's  the  right  solution  for  the 
debtor.  It's  always  the  right  solution  for  the 
pro-rater. 

They  try  to  bind  the  debtor  by  a  contract 
warning,  "This  contract  cancellable  only  by 
90  days'  written  notice."  That's  on  the  Credit 
Advisors,  Inc.,  contract,  and  debtors  get  the 
Idea  they  have  to  pay  to  get  out  sooner,  but 
a  spokesman  for  Credit  Advisors,  Inc..  in- 
sisted that  the  flim  never  sues  to  collect. 

When  a  debtor  plugs  along  with  his  weekly 
p.iyments  to  the  debt  adjuster  until  the 
end  is  In  sight,  he  may  be  kept  on  the  hook 
by  an  Informal  letter  In  longhand  from  a 
"counselor."  "In  reviewing  your  account," 
the  debtor  is  told,  "I  find  that  I  can  now 
reduce  your  payments  to  $13  per  Monday. 
If  this  will  help  you  at  this  time  please  sign 
and  return  the  enclosed." 

What  sounded  as  welcome  as  a  gift  ac- 
tually meant  the  debtor  was  stringing  out  hlB 
payments  longer  and  Increasing  his  interest. 
And  that  friendly  letter  virtually  invited  the 
CehtoT  to  take  on  a  new  load  of  debt. 

The  contract  sets  up  a  payment  schedule 
for  the  debtor  but  says  nothing  about  how 
the  debtor  Is  suppoeed  to  live  while  he's  meet- 
ing that  schedule.  Theoretically,  the  debtor 
is  counseled  about  his  living  expenses  but 
since  the  "counselor"  is  more  con-man  than 
economist,  he  gets  up  a  budget  so  unrealistic 
thst  even  the  most  determined  debtor  la 
rarely  able  to  meet  it. 

A  GS-«  Navy  stenographer  with  take  home 
pay  of  $340  80  a  month  signed  up  to  pay  the 
debt  adjuster  $170  a  month.  When  her  rent 
was  deducted  from  what  was  left,  she  had 
$90  a  month  to  cover  food,  clothes,  medical 
bills,  cosmetics  and  car  maintenance. 

Obviously,  she  couldn't  make  It.  Nor  can 
others.  Many  write  off  the  filing  fee  they 
paid  the  debt  adjuster  as  a  bad  guess  and 
look  for  a  more  realistic  way  to  get  out  of 
debt. 

ATTSM.  THX   COimsCT 

Both  debtors  and  creditors  must  be  paci- 
fied, when  bills  arent  promptly  paid  by  the 
debt  adjuster.  Credit  Advisors  handles  the 
complaints  they  know  are  coming  with  a  16- 
polnt  sheet  of  "customer  advice." 

In  addition  to  cautioning  cuBtomers 
against  buying  anything  or  paying  any  cred- 
itors without  checking  with  Credit  Advlaon 
first,  the  "customer  advice"  warns: 

"There  may  be  a  possible  negative  reac- 
tion from  your  creditors  at  first.  Thar*  may 
be  harassing  phone  calls  at  first.  There  may 
be  routine  duns  and  delinquent  notices  at 
first.  It  takes  four  to  five  weeka  to  get  all 
creditors  notified  and  make  arrangements 
with  them  after  the  first  full  payment." 

As  for  the  creditors,  most  debt  adjusters 
seek  to  pacify  them  by  giving  the  biggest 
payment  to  the  one  who  bothers  the  cus- 
tomer most.  Doctors  are  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  on  the  theory  that  you  can't  re- 
possess a  baby  or  an  appendix, 

Sometlmea  they  can  forestall  creditors  a 
while  by  saying  they  are  cleaning  up  the 
small  bills  first  and  If  hell  Just  wait  a  while. 
hell  get  the  biggest  slice  of  the  debtor's  p«y- 
ment. 

When  the  creditor  gets  tired  of  waiting, 
he  sends  the  debtor  a  summons  to  appear 
In  court  to  answer  a  Judgment  or  garnish- 
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ment.  The  debtor  asnds  It  on  to  the  debt 
adjuster,  who  may  try  to  get  th*  creditor 
to  drop  the  case.  U  the  creditor  refuses,  some 
debt  adjusters  fall  to  tell  their  customers 
and  the  case  Is  lost  by  dsfaolt  because  tb* 
debtor  Isn't  there  to  defend  himself.  The 
debtor  leams  what  happened  when  his  sal- 
ary Is  gamlaheed  or  he's  notified  there's  a 
Judgment  outstanding  against  him. 

Both  debtors  and  Action  Line,  in  behalf 
at  debtors,  have  run  into  the  same  answer 
when  things  go  wrong.  It  was  used  when  a 
woman  discovered  the  figures  had  been 
changed  on  her  contract  after  she  signed. 
It  was  the  explanation  given  Action  Line 
after  a  car  on  which  the  debtor  had  pmld 
regularly  via  the  debt  consolldator  was  re- 
possessed. 

Said  the  debt  consoltdator: 

"The  employe  who  did  that  has  been 
fired." 

Debtor  Bewake:   Firms  Sixk  Controi.s  To 

forkstall  a  ban part  5 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

The  commercial  debt  adjusters,  who  make 
a  tidy  living  from  the  fees  they  charge  debt- 
ors, are  trying  to  stay  In  business  by  the 
unique  device  at  campaigning  for  laws  to 
regulate  themselves. 

Since  the  adjusters,  also  known  as  debt 
oonsoUdators,  managers,  liquidators.  p>oolers 
and  pro-ratm.  are  now  outlawed  In  21  states, 
they  strive  to  forestall  more  such  laws  by 
pushing  regulation  as  an  alternative. 

They  were  behind  efforts  here  to  get  laws 
regulating  them.  They  didn't  succeed  but 
they  confused  the  Issue  enough  through  sev- 
eral sessions  of  Congress  to  prevent  passage  of 
a  law  to  put  them  out  of  business  In  the 
DlBtrict. 

They  succeeded  In  pushing  through  a  regu- 
latory measiire  recently  In  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington— the  12th  state  to  regulate  to  some 
extent  rather  than  ban.  They  are  making 
a  determined  ptish  to  keep  Connecticut 
among  the  regulated  states  while  the  Hart- 
ford Times  editorially  campaigns  for  Con- 
necticut to  become  the  22nd  state  to  pro- 
hibit debt  pooling. 

To  the  debt  adjusters,  Maryland  Is  very 
much  a  key  state,  since  Baltimore  already 
outlaws  them,  and  they  dont  want  the  rest 
of  the  state  to  do  likewise — particularly  when 
business  Is  booming  for  ex-Baltimore  firms 
soliciting  Washington  area  debtors  from  new 
locations  In  Motint  Rainier,  Hyattsvllle, 
Laurel  and  Marlow  Heights. 

Credit  Advisors,  Inc.,  the  largest  of  the 
adjuster  firms  with  several  offices  in  nearby 
Maryland  as  well  as  Washington,  boasts  of 
supplying  every  member  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  with  Information  on  regulating 
the  consolldators.  They  dldnt  win  regula- 
tion at  the  latest  session  of  the  legislature, 
but  you  ootildnt  say  they  lost.  A  bill  to 
outlaw  debt  consolidation  throtighout  Mary- 
land died. 

Dr.  Arthtir  Dorman,  Prince  Georges  County 
delegate  In  the  Maryland  legislature,  had 
Introduced  the  outlawing  measure  and  was 
joined  by  two  other  delegates  concerned 
about  debt  poolers  in  their  counties.  Their 
combined  measure  passed  the  House,  but 
opponents  had  flown  In  a  spokesman  from 
the  Midwest  to  testify  against  It,  and  the  bill 
was  "lobbied  to  death"  In  the  Maryland  Sen- 
ate. Dr,  Dorman  said  he  and  his  colleagues 
are  going  to  try  again  at  the  start  of  the  next 
session. 

The  abuses  of  debt  adjusters,  from  back- 
breaking  fees  to  pocketing  of  funds  en- 
tnuted  to  them,  began  prompting  measures 
to  prohibit  the  business  In  1955  when  three 
states — ^Malne.  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— outlawed  them. 

A  year  later,  when  Sen.  Jacob  K..  Javlts, 
R-N.T.,  was  New  York's  attorney  general, 
that  state  outlawed  them.  At  the  Ume,  Javlts 
faced  head-on  the  Issue  of  regulation  versus 
prohibition. 


"As  a  matter  of  basic  policy,"  Ja-vlts  said. 
"I  am  opposed  to  outlawing  any  bostness, 
yet  my  ofllee  oould  suggest  to  the  legislature 
no  practical  way  to  regulate  properly  such 

activities." 


In  Baltimore,  City  Councilman  Leon  A, 
Bubensteln  did  the  same  kind  of  soul  search- 
ing as  Ja'vlts  had  done  a  decade  earil«'  In 
New  York  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Rubensteln.  an  attorney,  got  Interested  in 
the  debt  adjustment  business  when  several 
clients  complained  that  money  they  gave  the 
pro-raters  to  spread  among  their  creditors 
never  got  that  far.  After  he  found  these  firms 
were  handling  other  people's  money  with  no 
control  whatever,  he  announced  that  he 
would  Introduce  appropriate  legislation. 

Predictably,  he  was  contacted  at  once  by 
a  debt  pooler  who  said  he  wanted  to  coop- 
erate and  had  Just  what  Rubensteln  would 
want — a  nifty  bill  to  regulate  the  btislness. 
After  thinking  It  over.  Rubensteln  drafted  an 
ordinance  to  get  them  out  of  town  and  both 
proixwals  went  to  the  City  CotmcU  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  council  chose  to  outlaw  them,  but  the 
debt  poolers  made  one  more  pitch.  They  tried 
to  persuade  Baltimore  Mayor  Theodore  R. 
McKeldln  to  veto  the  ordinance.  The  death 
knell  for  the  debt  poolers  in  Baltimore  was 
sounded  at  a  mayor's  hearing  where  the  Legal 
Aid  Bureau,  a  Bar  Association  committee,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau.  Installment  houses, 
finance  companies,  labor  unions  and  retail 
merchants  all  urged  the  mayor  to  sign  the 
ordinance.  He  did. 

STATES    JODT    BAK 

The  move  by  state  legislatures  to  outlaw 
rather  than  try  to  control  the  debt  poolers 
has  attracted  more  advocates  every  year. 
Virginia  and  Georgia  Joined  New  York  In  out- 
lawing them  m  1956. 

Rhode  Island  started  out  among  the  states 
regulating  them  but  switched  to  an  outright 
ban  and  now  Is  figuring  out  what  to  do  about 
the  debt  poolers  who  use  Rhode  Island  aa 
home  base  but  prey  on  debtors  all  over  the 
country — including  Washington. 

Other  states  which  now  forbid  commercial 
debt  consolldators  are  Arkanaes,  Delaware. 
Florida,  Kansas.  Missouri,  New  Jersey.  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  West  Virginia  and 
Wyoming. 

the  case  against  BEGtn.ATrNG 

Why  do  so  many  state  legislatures,  con- 
fronting the  problem  of  debt  pooling  for 
profit,  choose  to  CMitlaw  rather  than  regulate 
the  business?  The  Star  got  these  answers: 

1.  If  the  bufilneos  were  regulated.  ofllcJal 
sanction  would  be  at  least  Implied  and  debt- 
ors would  be  misled  Into  believing  that  the 
government  was  protecting  their  IntereBts 
and  that  the  debt  liquidator  would  perform 
the  miracles  he  promises.  Since  many  credi- 
tors will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  pro-rater, 
he  cant  follow  through  on  his  assurano*  that 
creditors  will  agree  to  his  terms. 

2.  None  of  the  states  which  regulate  In- 
stead of  outlawing  the  debt  poolers  are  said 
to  have  any  effective  supervision.  It  takes 
trained  staffs  to  audit,  examine  and  supo"- 
vlse.  In  the  case  of  the  pro-raters,  Ucense  fees 
wouldn't  pay  for  a  staff  large  enough  to  police 
the  debt  poolers  and  make  sure  the  money 
went  where  the  debtM-  thought  it  was  going. 

3.  ComnyaxitLl  debt  pooling  may  oonatitute 
the  unautlkorlBed  practice  of  law  and  can- 
not properly  be  authorlaed  and  regulated  by 
statute.  That  was  the  reasoa  given  by  the 
governors  of  j-mtinn^  and  Nebraska  for  ve- 
toing bUls  to  rsgulate  the  pto-rater.  Tlw  Dis- 
trict OommiaslanacB  hare  taken  tb»  aama 
position  every  Ume  the  debt  poolars  propose 
regulation  here. 

OFPOeKD  DIBOB  BiXL 

In  1965,  the  oommlssl oners  gave  this  last 
argument  in  opposing  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Rep.  Charles  C.  Dlggs  Jr.,  D-Mlch.  Detroit, 
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Dtg|p»'  home  tovn.  to  &lao  hom«  to  Credit 
AdTlaora.  Inc.  An  ort^nlflKUon  at  d»t>t  poolers. 
ttaa  American  AaaocUtUon  of  Credit  Counael- 
on,  w«a  credited  with  IntereetLac  Dtggs  In 
theme&ure. 

Akked  for  comment  on  the  Dlgga  bill,  Com- 
oUealoner  Walter  N.  Tobrlner  wrote  House 
DUtrlct  Committee  ChainnAn  John  L.  Mc- 
MHi^n  D-SC.  that  the  bualneaa  of  debt  ad- 
justing Is  "of  such  a  nature  ae  to  lend  ttaelf 
to  grave  abuses  against  tho8«  In  the  lower 
Income  brackets." 

"The  commlMloners,"  said  Tobrlner,  "are 
Inclined  to  the  view  that  debt  adjusting  cre- 
ates a  relationship  of  trust  tn  which  the  debt 
adjuster  may.  in  a  situation  of  Insolvency,  be 
engaged  in  marshaling  assets  in  the  caanner 
of  a  proceeding  In  bankruptcy 

"The  commisalooers  believe  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  debt  adjuster's  client 
may  need  advice  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
various  claims  against  him.  legal  remedies 
goyeming  debtor-creditor  relationships  and 
proTlslons  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act." 

Tobrlner  said  the  commissionera  would  not 
recommend  the  Olggs  bill  but  would  favor 
a  measure  banning  the  business  of  debt  ad- 
justing except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawful 
practice  of  law. 

TTPICAI.    OF    MOTKS 

The  1066  effort  by  the  debt  poolers  was 
typlcai  of  several  moves  to  regulate  rather 
tluui  outlaw  them  here.  Once  they  managed 
to  switch  the  House  District  Committee  from 
outlawing  to  regulating  on  the  ground  that 
any  state  violated  the  Constitution  when  it 
passed  laws  prohibiting  the  business. 

That  argument  collapsed,  however,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  In  April,  1063.  upheld  the 
right  of  Kansas  to  make  It  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
debt  adjusting  except  as  an  incident  to  the 
lawful  practice  of  the  law  The  high  court 
thus  ruled  against  Prank  C  Skrupa.  doing 
buatneas  as  Credit  Advisors 

Credit  Advisors  across  the  country,  all  46 
Ofllces.  are  owned  by  Rudolph  Baxden  of 
Detroit,  whose  Harden  Investment  Manage- 
ment Corp  la  currently  circulating  a  bro- 
chure— four  years  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision — which  still  raises  a  "serious  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality"  about  restricting 
debt  adjusting  to  nonprofit  agencies 

The  proflt-maklng  Credit  Advisors  can  be 
expected  to  flght  any  effort  here  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  debt 


Dswros  BrwAKz 
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(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Across  the  nation  thousands  of  people  are 
freeing  themselves  from  the  mire  of  debt  and 
avoiding  the  stigma  of  bankruptcy  without 
paying  fancy  fees  to  commercial  debt  ad- 
justers. 

They  are  lucky  enough  to  live  in  the  8S 
raetropotltan  areas  and  medium -sized  towns 
where  a  community  answer  has  been  found 
for  the  Individual's  debt  problems  The 
answer  Nonprofit,  free  or  nonilnal-cost  debt 
counseling  servlcee  sponsored  by  a  cross- 
section  of  community  leaders. 

Where  these  services  are  In  full  operation, 
the  so-called  "counselors"  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  debt  management  leave  town  for  lack 
of  customers.  That's  what  The  Star  found  in 
surveying  more  than  a  doeen  cities  with 
community  counseling  services. 

A  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  these 
services  Is  the  virulence  of  attacks  against 
thaoi  by  the  commercial  debt  adjusters.  The 
bead  of  the  nation's  largest  commercial  ad- 
juster network  calls  the  nonprofit  services 
"diabolical  in  terms  of  any  understanding  of 
wn»wf^  and  the  free  enterprise  system." 

The  Star's  survey  showed  why  debtors 
shun  the  commercial  adjusters  when  non- 
profit services  open.  The  fact  that  these 
services  are  free  or  nominal  cost  Is  only  one 
reason.  Here  are  others: 


1.  Instead  of  being  "counseled"  by  sales- 
men for  the  commercial  debt  adjuster,  the 
debtor  is  advised  and.  where  necessary,  his 
debt  payments  are  pro-rated  by  such  experts, 
as  longtime  credit  managers,  budget  coun- 
selors or  retired  bankers. 

3.  While  In  many  place* — Including  Wash- 
ington— most  creditors  refuse  to  do  business 
with  the  comxnerdaj  pro-raters,  any  creditor 
will  go  along  with  a  nonprofit  community 
service  which  Is  largely  creditor-supported 
and  numbers  creditors  as  well  as  consumers 
on  Its  board  of  directors  and  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

3  Duns  cease  and  repossessions  and  gar- 
nishments are  avoided  when  creditors  are 
informed  by  the  counseling  service  that  the 
debtor  Is  working  bis  way  out  of  debt  with 
the  help  of  the  service. 

4.  The  debtor  knows  that  every  dollar  he 
can  manage  to  put  on  his  debts  Is  going  to 
the  people  he  owes  and  Is  not  being  held 
back  by  a  commercial  adjuster  who  takes 
his  own  cut  first. 

6  The  community's  counseling  service  la 
frank  with  the  debtor  from  the  start  Unlike 
the  commercial  adjuster  who  may  convey  the 
Impression  that  he  will  advance  the  money 
to  pay  ail  the  bills,  the  nonprofit  counselor 
makes  It  plain  that  he's  there  to  help  the 
debtor  help  himself,  that  any  money  paid  to 
creditors  will  be  the  debtor's  money. 

Like  the  Waaiiington  area  now,  a  number 
of  cities  had  experienced  an  Invasion  of  com- 
mercial debt  consoUdatora  before  business 
and  civic  leaders  mobilized  the  community 
behind  a  nonprofit  counseling  service. 

New  Orleans  had  some  professional  pro- 
raters  charging  customers  between  40  and 
SO  percent  Interest  a  year  on  tiie  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  their  debts  plus  a  (17  nionttily  serv- 
ice charge  In  Salt  Lake  City,  only  two  of  the 
10  coniiolldators  were  operating  on  a  basis 
acceptable  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau 

In  Kansas  City.  Mo  ,  where  the  paid  ad- 
justers were  charging  18  percent  of  the  debt 
to  do  anything  for  the  debtor,  businessmen 
launched  a  two-pronged  attack  First,  they 
went  to  the  state  legislature  to  get  the  fee- 
charging  debt  adjusters  outlawed  Then  their 
Orm^  chipped  In  11.000  apiece  to  launch  the 
city's  counseling  service 

Baltimore  followed  a  similar  pattern  First, 
City  Councilman  Leon  A.  Rubensteln  led  the 
tight  (or  local  legislation  to  outlaw  the  com- 
mercial adjusters  Then  he  worked  with  civic 
and  business  Interests  to  develop  the  non- 
profit service 

Baltimore  had  been  so  badly  burned  by  the 
commercial  debt  consolldators  that  the 
managing  director  of  the  new  counseling 
service  fesLrs  many  potential  supporters  still 
associate  any  debt  counseling  with  the  out- 
fits of  the  past  The  new  and  the  old  couldn't 
be  more  different. 

In  addition  to  exploitation  of  the  debtors 
by  many  commercial  debt  adjusters,  the 
steadily  increasing  CT>mmunUy  services  have 
been  prompted  by  the  nonstop  surge  of  per- 
sonal bankruptcies,  as  well  as  the  credit  binge 
which  Is  driving  more  and  more  once-solld 
citizens  Into  hopeless  debt 

Indianapolis  launched  Its  service  In  Janu- 
ary. 196S.  after  2.824  bankruptcy  cases  had 
been  processed  there  the  previous  year,  a 
whopping  450  percent  Increase  over  the  1058 
rate 

Salt  Lake  City's  community  service  was 
started  In  April.  1964.  primarily  because  of 
the  zooming  bankruptcy  rate  In  Dtah 

The  rising  tide  of  personal  bankruptcies  In 
California,  now  amounting  to  18  percent  of 
ttxe  national  total,  led  to  eetabllshment  of  the 
only  statewide  organization  to  encourage 
local  communities  to  set  up  counseling 
services 

The  California  pilot  project  proved  Its 
worth  In  Its  first  year  of  operation  The 
anvount  of  money  Involved  In  personal  bank- 
ruptcies In  Sacramento,  after  It  was  started, 
decreased  from  97  million  in  1064  to  M  3  mil- 


lion In  1065  In  the  same  period,  dollar  losses 
through  bankruptcy  In  neighboring  areas 
without  a  nonprofit  counseling  service  In- 
creased by  7  percent. 

The  decrease  In  bankruptcies  is  one  of 
many  benefits  communities  have  derived 
from  their  Investment  In  these  services 
Businessmen  who  take  the  lead  In  sponsoniig 
and  footing  the  bills  for  nonprofit  counseling 
cite  such  Intangibles  as  marriages  kept  out 
of  divorce  courts,  debtors'  Jobs  saved,  a 
healthier  economic  climate  In  office  or  f  actorv- 
when  employes  don't  lose  time  from  work  to 
answer  debtor's  summonses 

There  are  many  tangible  results,  too,  as 
The  Star's  survey  showed    For  Instance: 

In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  the  first  commu- 
nity supported  counseling  service  was  begun 
In  1958,  the  service  distributed  $884,252  from 
debtors  to  their  creditors  In  1066 

The  Atlanta  service  has  helped  some  3.S00 
debtors  since  Its  founding  In  1064,  and  so 
far  none  of  them  have  returned  with  another 
load  of  debt — possibly  because  they  are  given 
an  education  In  budgeting  while  freeing 
themselves  from  debt. 

In  St.  Paul,  where  both  the  Increase  In 
personal  bankruptcies  and  the  Influx  of  vir- 
tually uncontrolled  conunerclal  debt  ad- 
justers spurred  businessmen  to  launch  the 
community  service,  debt  payments  to  cred- 
itors via  the  service  totalled  $481,000  in 
1066  and  are  exi>ected  to  exceed  half-a- 
mllllon  dollars  this  year. 

Chicago's  non-profit  counseling  service,  In 
addition  to  Its  counseling,  educating  and  pro- 
rating successes,  has  chalked  up  another 
plus.  It  has  balled  out  several  victims  c>( 
the  Chicago  crime  syndicate's  juicy  loan 
racket — with  loans  at  such  exorbitant  rules 
of  Interest  that  the  debtor  Is  often  forced 
Into  crime  to  pay  off. 

Of  the  many  (unctions  performed  by  the 
noncommercial  counseling  services,  educa- 
tion Is  given  top  billing  as  the  best  hope  for 
rescuing  what  has  become  a  mortgiiged 
generation. 

Organized  labor  particularly  has  stressed 
the  preventive  role  that  a  counseling  service 
can  play  in  showing  workers  how  to  use  their 
credit  wisely.  Businessmen  are  concerned 
about  young  people  who  learn  early  how  to 
drive  a  car  but  not  how  to  pay  for  It. 

To  fill  this  void,  counseling  services  are 
going  Into  educational  programs  as  sooti  as 
they  can  afford  It 

The  Phoenix  service  sponsors  a  speakers 
bureau  which  visits  high  school,  college  and 
adult  groups  with  lectures  on  money 
handling. 

The  Albuquerque,  N.M  ,  service  offers  an 
educational  movie.  Atlanta  has  scheduled 
six  educational  television  programs  for  this 
spring  and  summer.  In  Kansas  City,  members 
of  the  service's  board  of  directors  take  on  the 
speaking  chores.  Audiences  for  their  lectures 
on  wise  budgeting  have  ranged  from  high 
school  seniors  to  mothers  of  preschool  chil- 
dren. Recently,  a  group  of  exconvlcts  at- 
tended. 

The  director  of  the  New  Orleans  service 
teaches  a  course  tn  consumer  credit  to  the 
Inmates  of  the  Orleans  parish  prison  every 
week  Her  "students"  are  mostly  nonsupport 
and  alimony  offenders. 

The  great  rise  In  nonprofit  counseling 
services  has  occurred  since  1063,  and  the 
catalyst  has  been  the  National  Foundation 
for  Consumer  Credit,  nonprofit,  business- 
supported  organization  doing  research  and 
education  In  consumer  credit. 

The  foundation  has  provided  staff  help  and 
guidance  to  any  bona  fide  community  group 
Interested  In  developing  a  nonprofit  counsel- 
ing service. 

Of  the  63  such  services  now  in  operation 
across  the  country,  about  two-thirds  were 
created  with  the  foundation's  aid.  use  the 
foundation's  plans  and  suggestions  and  have 
adopted   the  same  name.  "Consumer  Credit 
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Oounsellng  Service."  The  uniformity  of  name 
and  copyrighted  Insignia  assures  the  creditor 
that  he's  dealing  with  a  responsible  non- 
profit organization  when  he's  asked  to  co- 
operate tn  the  rehabilitation  ol  a  hard- 
pressed  debtor.  The  debtors  are  sure  that 
ihey  haven't  again  fallen  In  with  the  com- 
mercial pro-raters. 

In  an  unusual  gesture  to  a  private  orga- 
nization, the  Ohio  Senate  officially  com- 
mended the  foundation  In  February  for 
sponsoring  the  nonprofit  counseling  serTlces, 
especially  Ohio's  own  In  Cleveland  and 
Columbus. 

The  most  successful  counseling  services, 
the  foundation  has  emphasized,  are  those 
with  the  broadest  support.  In  the  cities  sur- 
veyed by  The  Star,  the  board  of  directors  and 
advisory  committee  of  each  service  covers 
the  spectrum  of  the  city's  business  and  pro- 
fessional life. 

All  the  bankers  and  finance  company 
executives,  the  family  service  officials  and 
labor  leaders,  the  doctors,  lawyers  and  mer- 
chant chiefs  share  one  common  interest. 
They  want  to  help  debtors  wake  up  from 
their  financial  nightmare  and  regain  both 
their  credit  rating  and  their  seU-respect. 

ArncauATH :  T\a'o-Piioncbd  Movk  on 

Adjcsteks  Neab — Past  7 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

A  Maryland  Senator  and  a  'Virginia  Con- 
gressman yesterday  announced  plans  to  push 
(or  legislation  to  outlaw  the  oommerclal  debt 
adjusters  now  preying  on  Washington  area 
debtors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  business  community 
moved  forward  with  Its  plans  to  replace  the 
commercial  pro-raters  with  a  nonprofit  Con- 
sumer Credit  Counseling  Service  similar  to 
services  now  aiding  the  debt-ridden  In  63 
communities  across  the  country. 

The  two-pronged  move  to  Improve  both 
the  debtors*  and  the  city's  economic  health 
was  the  immediate  response  to  The  Star's 
"Debtor  Beware"  series  of  last  week. 

rijvNS  TO  orrni  bux 

On  the  Senate  side,  Senator  Joseph  C. 
Tydlngs  (D-Md).  chairman  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee's  business  and  finance 
subcommittee,  said  he  was  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  practices  taking  advantage  ot  those 
in  need  of  financial  counseling. 

He  said  tM  will  Introduce  legislation  "to 
outlaw  these  deceptive  practices."  This  will 
be  one  of  the  measures  included  when  he 
opens  hearings  soon  on  the  need  for  con- 
sumer protection  In  a  number  of  activities 
here. 

In  the  House,  Representative  Joel  BroyhlU 
(R-V:<..)  said  The  Star  had  pinpointed  a  prob- 
lem which  should  have  been  corrected  years 
ago  "and  which  I  \ttempted  to  do  at  the 
time  through  legislation." 

Broyhlll  recalled  that  at  earlier  hearings 
on  legislation  to  outlaw  commercial  debt 
managers,  a  "smoke  screen  was  built  up 
arormd  the  old  argument  of  regtilatlon  versus 
prolUbltlon  and  enough  confusion  was  gen- 
erated to  prevent  any  positive  action." 

"We  have  now  had  enough  time  since  the 
hearings,"  he  said,  "for  evidence  to  be  ool- 
lected  that  protection  of  the  public  desper- 
ately requires  outlawing  rather  than  regu- 
lating the  commercial  debt  adjusters," 

PBXOICTS    COSPONSOBS 

He  predicted  that  there  would  be  co- 
sponsors  for  the  legislation  because  of  the 
number  of  victims  of  the  debt  consolldators. 

Recalling  Instances  where  he  had  personally 
counseled  people  who  had  got  Into  financial 
Jams,  BroyhlU  also  emphasised  the  need  for 
nonprofit,  conununlty-sponsored  debt  coun- 
seling service  here. 

"The  lack  of  such  a  service  In  this  area," 
he  said,  "Is  what  leaves  the  door  wide  open 
for  the  unscrupulous  to  rob  people  In  de- 
spair." 


Both  Ty<dlngB  and  BroyhlU  emphasized 
that  the  proposed  legislation  to  outlaw  the 
comizierctal  debt  poolers  should  Ei>eclflcaUy 
exempt  nonprofit  debt  oounsellng  services. 

Meanwhile,  District  Commissioner  Walter 
N.  Tobrlner  disclosed  that  the  Commission- 
ers have  approved  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
commercial  budget  planners  and  plan  to 
send  It  to  Capitol  HUl  soon. 

As  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  legislators 
emphasized,  the  Commissioners'  measure 
wUl  open  the  door  to  non-profit  debt  ad- 
justing whUe  slamming  shut  the  door  on  the 
debt  profiteers. 

Strong  endorsement  for  a  non-profit  con- 
sumer counseling  service  under  community 
auspices  came  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Esther  Peterson. 

At  the  Labor  Department,  she  pointed  out, 
an  experiment  In  such  counseling  la  now 
under  way.  The  two-phase  program  starts 
with  a  series  of  consumer  education  lectures 
which  Labor's  employees  are  given  time  off 
to  attend.  The  second  phase  is  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  30  consumer  advisers 
who  will  be  available  to  aU  department  em- 
ployees for  advice  and  counseling. 

Mrs.  Peterson,  who  untU  recently  was  also 
the  Piesldent's  special  adviser  for  consumer 
affairs,  said  she  hoped  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment's program  for  Its  own  employees 
will  Ulustrate  the  value  of  counseling  and 
consvimer  education  not  only  for  other  de- 
psuinnents  but  for  the  Washington  area 
under  community  auspices. 

Plans  for  establishing  a  free  credit  coun- 
seling service  in  the  metropoUtan  area  have 
been  tn  the  talking  stage  here  for  the  last 
year.  Now,  community  action  appears  leas 
remote. 

Eldward  F.  Garretson,  secretary  of  the  Re- 
tail Credit  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  and  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Credit  Bureau,  Inc.,  heads  the 
association's  committee  working  on  the 
oounsellng  service  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Foundation  for  Consumer  Credit, 
the  Better  Business  Bureau,  Industry  and 
civic  leaders. 

Garretson  said  support  already  has  been 
offered  by  many  national  chains  as  well  as 
local  stores  and  financial  Institutions.  The 
committee,  he  said,  plans  to  contact  all  ele- 
ments of  the  community  for  the  key  roles 
they  are  expected  to  play  In  the  formation 
of  ttaa  service. 


An  organliatlon  meeting  Is  expected  as 
soon  as  sufficient  support  has  been  mobi- 
lized. The  support.  If  it  follows  the  pattern 
The  Star  foimd  In  other  dtles,  'wUI  encom- 
pass educators,  attorneys,  family  service  of- 
ficials, psychiatrists  and  other  medical  au- 
thorities, a  representative  of  the  military, 
and  civic,  labor  and  business  leaders.  In 
other  cities,  the  business  world  Is  widely  rep- 
rsaented  on  both  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  counseling 
service.  Banks,  stores,  finance  and  loan  com- 
panies usually  foot  the  bills  for  the  counsel- 
ing service.  They  also  provide  considerable 
expertise  In  using  credit  wisely. 

Until  a  nonprofit  service  Is  launched  here, 
Garretson  suggested  that  thoee  who  need 
credit  advice  should  talk  either  to  some  of 
their  own  creditors  or  'write  an  account  of 
their  particular  problem  to  the  Credit  Bu- 
reau Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1617,  Washington  13,  D.C. 


MEETma  THE  ALCOHOLISM  CRISIS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  alco- 
holism today  Is  more  serious  and  exten- 
sive in  its  effect  in  the  United  States 
than  In  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
ranking  as  our  fourth  major  health 
menace,  according  to  the  Depturtment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Ap- 


proximately 5  to  6  million  Americans 
today  suffer  from  alcoholism  and  an  es- 
timated 200,000  new  cases  occur  each 
year.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  points  out 
that— 

The  burden  of  alcoholism  Is  not  carried  by 
them  (the  chronic  alcoholics)  alone — It  di- 
rectly, often  tragically,  affects  between  16 
and  20  million  members  of  their  families. 

Moreover,  a  Louis  Harris  poll  last  year 
revealed  that  one  out  every  five  people 
Interviewed  had  a  close  relative  who  is  an 
alcoholic. 

The  heavy  burden  on  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  which  results  from  han- 
dling public  alcoholism  as  a  criminal  of- 
fense is  particularly,  troubling  to  me.  In 
1965,  2  million  persons  were  arrested,  in 
the  Nation,  for  public  alcoholism.  This 
amounted  to  one -third  of  all  arrests  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  If  arrests  for 
traffic  offenses  are  not  considered,  ar- 
rests for  public  alcoholism  account  for 
almost  half  the  arrests  in  the  country. 
These  figures  bespeak  an  enormous  mis- 
use of  law  enforcement  agencies — keep- 
ing police  from  more  urgent  crime- 
fighting.  Jamming  places  of  detention, 
clogging  already  crowded  court  calen- 
dars— to  handle  public  health,  not  crim- 
inal law,  problems. 

Criminal  law  handling  of  alcoholism 
has,  among  its  many  other  disadvan- 
tages, been  a  complete  failure  in  deter- 
ring public  drunkenness.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  about  44,000  persons  were  ar- 
rested in  1965  for  public  intoxication. 
About  70  percent  of  these  were  repeaters, 
hard-core  alcoholics,  who  make  a  per- 
petual circle  between  the  gutter,  the 
courts,  and  the  Jails  or  woAhouses.  A 
Committee  on  Prisons,  Probation,  and 
Parole  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1957 
studied  six  chronic  alcoholic  defendants 
and  found  that  they  had  been  arrested  a 
total  of  1,409  times  and  served  a  total  of 
125  years  in  penal  Institutions.  And  in 
1964-65,  14  persons  died  from  acute  al- 
coholism In  District  of  Columbia  jail 
cells. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  the 
same  shocking  statistics  exist.  During  the 
18-month  period  from  January  1,  1964, 
through  July  1,  1965,  12,785  individuals 
were  convicted  of  public  intoxication. 
And  3,533  of  these  people  had  more  than 
one  conviction  for  this  so-called  offense 
within  a  12 -month  period  during  that 
time.  The  Baltimore  Sun  has  reported 
the  deaths  of  some  27  persons  arrested 
for  drunk«mess,  while  waiting  for  a 
court  hearing,  in  the  past  5  years  alone. 
A  recent  report  of  the  State  department 
of  mental  hygiene  pointed  out  that — 

The  State  hospitals  have  no  treatment 
program  for  habitual  drunkenness  offenders. 

The  absence  of  adequate  treatment  fa- 
cilities is,  unfortunately,  typical  through- 
out the  country.  It  Is  incredible  to  me 
that  our  society  has  tolerated  for  so  long 
this  barbaric  treatment  of  these  unfor- 
tunate, sick  pe(H3le. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  come 
to  a  turning  point  in  our  community  ap- 
proach and  attitudes  toward  chronic  al- 
coholism. This  Juncture  was  reached  as 
the  result  of  two  court  decisions.  Driver 
against  Hinnant,  in  the  Fourth  Circuit — 
which  includes  Maryland — and  Easter 
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Agftlnst  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  Both  deci- 
sions held  that  chronic  alcoholism  was  a 
vmlld  defense  to  a  criminal  charge  of 
public  drunlcenness.  and  that  chronic  al- 
coholics must  be  treated,  not  as  crlml- 
n*ls,  but  as  sick  men  in  need  of  medical 
and  rehabilitative  treatment.  The  courts 
branded  criminal  law  treatment  of  alco- 
hoUes  as  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment" in  violation  of  the  eighth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

The  response  to  these  landmark  deci- 
sions has  thus  far  been  wholly  inade- 
qiiate.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  found 
that  the  Easter  decision  has  resulted  in 
neither  the  removal  of  the  chronic  alco- 
holic from  the  criminal  process  nor  pro- 
vision for  his  treatment.  Since  Easter 
there  has  been,  in  fact,  a  marked  de- 
terioration in  the  health  of  the  city's 
derelict  alcoholics — a  condition  which 
Koca  unheeded  only  by  a  callous  dis- 
regard for  human  life. ' 

I  find  this  situation  shocking  And 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  executive 
branch  or  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment intends  to  lake  any  significant 
steps  to  correct  this  situation.  The  rec- 
ommendations regarding  criminal  law 
and  administration  which  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  District  government 
have  sent  to  the  Congress  ignore  the 
coiu:luslon  of  both  the  National  Crime 
Commission  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Commission  that  facilities  for 
treatment  of  chronic  alcoholics  are  ur- 
gently needed. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
put  Into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  Crime  Commissions.  It  would  estab- 
lish civil  detoxification  centers,  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  treatment  program. 
to  replace  the  police  station  as  an  initial 
point  of  detention  for  Inebriates.  It 
woiild  provide  inpatient  facilities  to 
treat  chronic  alcoholics  through  mten- 
slve  care,  and  outpatient  units.  Includ- 
Inir  halfway  houses,  to  aid  men  getting 
back  on  their  feet  to  obtain  jobs  and 
become  useful  members  of  society 

The  bill  would  make  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation available  to  chronic  alco- 
holics whose  only  ■'crime"  Is  that  they 
are  sick  men.  The  bill  would  also  provide 
facilities  for  civil  commitment  and 
trcAtment  of  those  chronic  alcoholics 
who.  when  intoxicated,  endanger  the 
safety  of  others.  The  public  would  be 
protected,  and  chronic  alcoholism  would 
be  recognized,  amd  treated,  as  an  Illness. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  sub- 
mission by  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  of  a  comprehensive  alco- 
holism treatment  plan  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  bill 
Is  essentially  similar  to  a  bill  Introduced 
In  the  House  by  Representative  Hagan, 
though  It  has  been  modified  to  take  ac- 
coimt  of  Information  developed  in  recent 
House  comm.lttee  hearings 

Washington  is  not  alone  in  falling  to 
meet  the  desperate  problems  of  alco- 
holism. Most  communities  In  the  country 
have  similarly  ffilled.  I  believe  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  should  provide  a  model  for  a 
national  effort  of  alcoholism  care  and 
control.  That  is  the  purpose  or  the  bill 
I  Introduce  today 

The      PRESEDINO      OFFICER       The 


bill   will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  'S  1740)  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  control  of 
drunkenness  and  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr  Tydincs, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 


FEDERAL  REGULATION  NEEDED 
OP  FOREIGN  BANKS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr  Brooke),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr  KinnidyI.  and 
myself,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  foreign  banking  corpora- 
tions doing  business  In  the  United  States 
and  its  territories. 

The  banking  world — and  many  per- 
sons in  this  country — were  stunned  by 
the  failure  of  Intra  Bank,  whose  New 
York  office  held  deposits  of  many  indi- 
vidual investors  in  addition  to  an  esti- 
mated $21  million  loan  from  the  US. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  I  am 
informed  that  under  CCC  regulations 
the  Intra  Bank — or  any  foreign  bank 
with  a  branch  or  agency  in  the  United 
States — is  classified  as  a  US  bank  and, 
therefore,  becomes  eligible  for  credits — 
in  this  case  for  wheat — at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest 1  percent  less  than  a  "foreign 
bank  "  Although  Intra  was  treated  as  any 
other  US.  bank  by  the  CCC.  there  was 
no  Federal  supervision  whatsoever  of  the 
bank's  activities  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  I  am  informed  that 
in  spite  of  its  loss  in  the  Intra  Bank  situ- 
ation, the  CCC  continues  to  trea.t  for- 
eign agencies  or  branches  as  "US. 
banks  " 

Federal  legislation  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  private  investor  as  well  as  the 
Government  from  such  activities  and  to 
give  added  respect  to  the  many  foreign 
banks  m  this  country  carryng  on  highly 
reputable  business  transactions 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  have 
Federal  supervision  of  the  foreign  banks 
because  of  the  degree  of  knowledge  and 
expertise  required  to  *xamine  and  regu- 
late foreign  institutions  Because  these 
activities  constitute  such  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  supervisory  functions  of  any 
State,  the  desired  specialization  in  the 
International  banking  field  has  not  been 
developed 

Although  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Congress  has  resronslblUty  for 
controlling  money  and  for  managing  the 
international  monetary  affairs  of  the 
Nation,  none  of  the  various  Federal  bank- 
ing smencies — that  is  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  Federal  Reserve,  the 
FDIC — has  any  Jurisdiction  over  foreign 
bEuiks  I  feel  that  the  legislation  is  even 
more  necessary  in  order  for  us  to  gain 
an  overall  picture  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  foreign  banking  field 

I  have  made  certain  changes  from  my 
proposal  on  this  matter  made  last  year. 
I  think  the  changes  help  to  make  the 
proposal  more  practical  While  I  still  feel 
there  is  a  need  for  overall  supervision  by 
one   agency   of   all    activities   of    foreign 


banking  corporations  operating  within 
this  country,  I  also  believe  that  the  dual 
banking  concept  should  be  applied  to 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks. 
My  new  proposal  would  allow  a  foreign 
bank  to  go  either  to  the  State  or  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  receive  permis- 
sion to  do  business  in  this  country.  Under 
existing  law.  only  the  States  can  give 
such  permission  and  only  Massachusetts. 
New  York,  and  Oregon  have  done  so. 

A  foreign  banking  corporation  which 
decides  to  obtain  Federal  permission 
must  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  will  consider  among  other 
things  the  convenience  of  the  business 
community  where  the  agency,  branch, 
or  controlled  subsidiary  is  to  be  located, 
the  number  of  other  offices  which  the 
foreign  banking  corporation  may  have 
in  a  particular  State,  and  whether  ap- 
proval of  such  an  application  would  be 
in  the  national  public  Interest.  The  na- 
tional public  Interest  Is  defined  as.  among 
other  things,  the  encouragement  of  le- 
gitimate activities  of  foreign  banks  in 
the  United  States,  the  encouragement 
of  other  nations  to  grant  reciprocal  priv- 
ileges to  banks  chartered  In  the  United 
States  which  operate  or  wish  to  operate 
abroful.  and  the  promotion  of  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
application  of  any  foreign  banking  cor- 
poration to  operate  an  agency,  branch, 
or  controlled  subsidiary  In  any  State  if. 
under  the  laws  of  such  State,  an  agency, 
branch,  or  subsidiary  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  the  business  of  bank- 
ing. Thus,  the  foreign  banking  corpo- 
ration can  only  operate  where  State 
law  specifically  does  not  prohibit  its 
activities  and  such  corporation  must  also 
comply  with  the  branching  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  it  will  operate.  Although 
there  is  no  specific  renewal  time  period 
contained  In  the  bill,  there  Is  a  firm— 
but  appealable — revocation  and  suspen- 
sion procedure.  Administratively,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  the  foreign  bank- 
ing corporations  to  be  examined  at  least 
as  regularly  as  national  banks  and  also 
the  Federal  Reserve  shall  set  reserve 
requirements  which  in  no  event  would  be 
lower  than  thoce  required  of  national 
banks. 

Where  a  foreign  bank  chooses  to  ro 
to  the  State  for  permission  to  operate, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  must  determine  that  the 
granting  of  this  permission  is  In  the  na- 
tional public  Interest  before  the  State 
may  grant  permission.  Also  the  Secre- 
tary win  receive  reports  of  all  examina- 
tions from  the  appropriate  State  bank- 
ing agency  and  If  necessary  conduct 
examinations  of  his  own — or  an  author- 
ity he  may  delegate — to  Insure  that  there 
is  one  agency  which  has  some  supervi- 
sion over  the  activities  of  all  the  foreign 
banks  operating  within  the  coimtry.  It 
Is  too  easy  under  present  law  for  a  par- 
ticular Interest  to  move  Into  two  separate 
SUtes  without  either  of  the  Stote  au- 
thorities knowing  of  the  dual  activities. 
Under  my  proposal,  then,  the  Secretary 
will  not  only  examine  the  banks  which 
have  obtained  Federal  permission  to  op- 
erate but  also  will  receive  examination 
reports  from  State  banking  authorities 
regarding  operations  of  foreign  banking 
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corporations,  who  have  received  permis- 
sion from  the  State  to  operate. 

If  In  the  view  of  the  Secretary,  ex- 
amination reports  reveal  any  agency, 
branch,  or  subsidiary  Is  conducting  Its 
operations  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound  man- 
ner, the  Secretary  shall  ask  the  State  to 
take  necessary  action  for  the  protection 
of  Investors.  Finally,  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that  continued 
State  permission  to  operate  a  certain 
foreign  banking  corporation  Is  contrary 
to  the  national  public  Interest,  he  shall 
so  inform  the  appropriate  State  banking 
authority,  and  that  authority  shall  act 
to  terminate  the  operations  of  the  for- 
eign banking  corporation. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  the  for- 
eign banking  corporation  should  not 
have  the  same  choice  as  our  domestic 
banks  of  whether  to  go  the  Federal  or 
State  route  in  seeking  i)ermlssion  to  op- 
erate. The  distinctions  between  the  for- 
eign and  the  domestic  situation,  I  think, 
are  settled  by  giving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  "veto"  power  over  the  State  when 
the  national  public  Interest  Is  Involved. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  much  debate 
over  some  of  the  details  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  my  Intention  Is  to  arouse  suffi- 
cient Interest  in  the  general  proposition 
to  which  the  bill  Is  committed;  that  Is, 
that  the  Federal  Qoverrunent  should 
oversee  foreign  banking  operations.  I 
Intend  to  seek  hearings  on  this  proposal 
as  soon  as  possible  as  I  believe  we  must 
enact  a  Federal  law  now  to  better  protect 
our  citizens  from  a  repetition  of  the 
Intra  Bank  closing. 

The  Idea  behind  this  proposal  has  been 
brilliantly  set  out  by  Prof.  Jack  Zwick, 
of  Columbia  University,  In  a  paper  en- 
Utled  "Foreign  Banking  In  the  United 
States."  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee   of   the   Congress.   Professor 
Zwick    points    out    that    foreign    banks 
would   not   be   a   threat   to   the   small 
deposit-oriented  bank,  but  rather  for- 
eign banking  operations  are  likely  to  be 
limited  to  a  handful  of  major  foreign 
trade  centers — where  It  would  be  eco- 
nomical to  operate.  Although  at  the  pres- 
ent time  credit  balances  of  foreign  banks 
represent  less  than  1  percent  of  aggre- 
gate balances  in  the  States  where  the 
foreign  banks  are  located.  Increased  In- 
volvement is  anticipated  In  the  future. 
With  few  exceptions,  foreign  banks  con- 
centrate on   the  financing  of  Interna- 
tional trade  between  the  United  States 
and  their  home  nations  or  third  coun- 
tries and  operate  to  a  substantial  degree 
with  dollar  balances  obtained  from  non- 
US    residents.  Foreign  banks  have  ex- 
panded the  volume  of  International  trade 
and    trade    financing    which    domestic 
banks — together  with  branches,  subsidi- 
aries, and  agencies  of  foreign  banks — 
have  financed  to  an  Increasing  degree. 
Certain  of  the  foreign  controlled  sub- 
sidiary banks,   particularly   the  Puerto 
Rican  and  Israeli  banks  in  New  York, 
and  the  Japanese  banks  In  California, 
are  established  principally  to  serve  their 
respective    ethnic    communities.    These 
banks    have    offered    banking    services, 
such  as  Installment  loans  in  the  case  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  branches,  which  do- 
mestic banks  often  did  not  provide.  It  Is 
beUeved  that  these  banks  to  some  extent 


have  attracted  "mattress  money,"  which 
in  their  absence  would  have  been  held 
outside  the  banking  system.  My  proposal 
also  calls  up>on  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
sursuice  Corporation  to  submit  within  90 
days  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  which 
would  allow  those  foreign  banking  cor- 
porations who  so  choose  to  obtain  de- 
posit Insurance. 

In  neither  New  York  nor  California, 
where  domestic  bankers  were  inter- 
viewed, have  there  been  complaints  re- 
garding competition  provided  by  foreign 
banks.  On  the  contrary,  virtually  all 
bankers  have  suggested  that  the  exist- 
ence of  foreign  banks  has  increased  the 
prestige  of  U.S.  money  markets,  ex- 
panded the  volume  of  trade  financing, 
and  has  facilitated  the  overseas  expan- 
sion of  American  banks  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

The  balance-of-payments  effects  as- 
sociated with  the  existence  of  foreign 
banks  caimot  be  assessed  unequivocally. 
The  general  nature  of  foreign  bank 
activities  here  and  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  foreign  banks  here  has  fa- 
cilitated the  opening  of  branches  and 
subsidiaries  abroad  by  U.S.  banks  have 
contributed  to  the  conclusion  which  is 
open  to  rebuttal:  that  our  balance-of- 
pajrments  position  has  been  aided.  One 
thing  is  certain — foreign  trade  has  been 
aided  and  there  the  balance  of  payments 
In  our  favor  Is  clear  and  needs  to  be 
Increased. 

The  bill  has  been  under  preparation 
by  me  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed much  In  the  press.  I  Introduce  It 
after  having  worked  out  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  problems  of  Federal- 
State  relationships  and  also  rebutting 
any  idea  that  we  are  seeking  to  reteJlate 
against  Canada  or  any  other  country  In 
cormectlon  with  the  handling  of  foreign 
banks  In  the  United  States. 

I  hope  very  much  that  early  hearings 
will  be  had  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cturency.  I  have  already  ac- 
quainted many  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers beside  Senator  Brooke  who  serves 
on  the  committee  with  the  proposed 
legislation. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1741)  to  provide  certain 
Federal  controls  over  foreign  banking 
corporations  operating  within  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

WORLD   WAR   n    VETERANS   BENE- 
FITS NEED  EXTENSION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  eUglblllty 
for  home  and  small  business  loans  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  will  expire  on 
July  25  of  this  year.  In  effect,  this  termi- 
nation will  deprive  4,683,000  World  War 
n  veterans  of  opportunities  provided  by 
such  loans. 

Although  the  number  of  veterans  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  loans  has  de- 
creased In  recent  years,  last  year  166,000 
persons  did  utilize  the  program,  and  al- 


ready this  year  37,500  persons  have  par- 
ticipated. This  certainly  Is  not  an  in- 
substantial number.  I  feel  that  as  long  as 
a  reasonably  large  number  of  veterans 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  loan  pro- 
gram, the  program  should  be  available 
for  their  benefit. 

I  point  out  that  similar  benefits  for 
veterans  of  the  Korean  war  have  been 
extended  recently  by  the  Congress  until 
1975 — 25  years  after  their  Inception.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  would  extend  the 
termination  date  for  World  War  n  vet- 
erans for  home  and  small  business  loans 
from  July  25,  1967,  to  July  25,  1970 — 25 
years  after  their  inception.  I  hope  to  ob- 
tain speedy  approval  of  this  measure  be- 
fore the  present  program  expires  this 
July. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1742)  *x)  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  extend  until  July  25,  1970,  the 
termination  date  for  home,  farm,  and 
business  loans  imder  such  chapter  in  the 
case  of  veterans  of  World  War  n,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  wa^  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  PAY  CERTAIN  JUDG- 
MENTS OF  THE  SAC  AND  POX 
INDIANS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senator  Monroney,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  In  Iowa 
and  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox 
of  Missouri  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos. 
138  and  143. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  was  awarded 
judgments  imder  docket  138  In  the 
amount  of  $1,096,533.42  and  under  doc- 
ket 143  in  the  amount  of  $1,789,201.45. 
This  money  has  been  appropriated  and  Is 
drawing  interest  at  the  armual  rate  of 
4  percent. 

On  May  7,  1966,  selected  members  of 
the  business  committees  of  each  of  the 
three  Sac  and  Pox  Tribes  or  Bands 
convened  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  to  discuss 
the  division  of  these  two  judgments. 
After  considerable  discussion  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  each  group  with  regard  to 
membership  within  that  tribe,  a  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  and  adopted  by  the 
delegates,  and  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  General  Council  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  endorsing  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  would  divide  the 
judgments  on  the  basis  of  the  1891  and 
1892  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  letter  dated  April  18,  1967, 
from  the  principal  chief  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  printed  in  the 
Record.  In  support  of  the  bill,  I  also 
ask  that  the  minutes  and  resolution  of 
the  Sac  and  Pox  Nation  dated  May  7, 
1966,  and  the  portion  of  the  minutes  en- 
dorsing the  resolution  by  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma's  general  coun- 
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cfl  meetlns  In  Stroud.  Okla..  on  August 
27.  1906.  be  Included  tn  the  Rxcokd. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tt\e  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  obr}ectlon.  the  let- 
ter and  resolutfons  will  be  printed  In  the 

RiCOtD. 

The  bm  (S.  1750 >  to  proTlde  for  the 
disposition  of  ftinds  appropriated  to  pay 
judsments  tn  faror  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
of  the  BAsslsslppl  tn  Iowa  and  In  Okla- 
homa and  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 
In  ^«n.<*.«  and  Nebraska  In  Indian 
Clmlms  Commission  dockets  Nos.  138 
and  143:  introduced  by  Mr  Harris  'for 
hlraaelf  and  Mr.  Monrowxy  > ,  vns  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inwilar  AfTalrs. 

Tlje  letters  and  resolutions  presented 
by  Mr.  Harris  are  as  follows : 

Sac  and  Pox  NA.TiaN 
aoszwxas  MzmNo  held  mmt  t.   i««a.  Hom. 

JATHAWK,    TOFTKA,     KANS 

Tribal  oJUcialt 

a*c  and  Fox  Tnb«  ol  Um  Ml»«lit»lpta  in 
Iowa:  itx.  Qeorge  Toungbear,  CThalnn&n. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Youngbear.  Treaaurer;  Mrs. 
Adatlne  Wanatee.  Ccmnclhroman. 

Sac  and  Fos  Trtbe  of  Mlasourt:  Ifr 
diartea  Bcabldouz.  Cbairman;  Ifrt.  Oorotlty 
OUflllan.  Secretary.  Mr  .Vnthony  Wapp.  Vice 
Chairman,  Urn  Rita  Bahr.  CouncUwoman. 
Mx».  MitfUia  Morrla.  C\iuncllwa(B»B. 

Sa«  and  Fos  Tribe  of  OUaiMMna:  Ur 
Umax  Ifaoatowa.  Principal  CliXe/:  ISz  Henry 
Soott,  Second  Ctilef.  Mrs.  Peggy  Southern, 
Secretary -TreaaTirer.  Mr  Sam  Morrta.  C<nin- 
cUjoaan;  ICr  George  Harris.  CouneUmaa 

it«yreamt<Ut?rr  /rom  tti*  Bureait  of  imdiax 
Again 

lir.  Norman  Hoimea,  Arc*  Tribal  Opera- 
tions OflVoer.  Aruularkxi.  Oklabutna.  Mr  Jobn 
B.  Taylor.  Area  Field  RepreaentaUve.  Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma,  Mr  Hana  Walker,  Jr..  Tribal 
Operattona  OfBcer.  MlnneapoltB.  Minn  :  Mr 
ItojiauMJ  R.  Woif.  OfBeer-(n-cbarge  Sac  and 
Pw  AFO.  Xama.  Iowa:  Mr.  Jtia  BoberU.  TrtbiU 
Operations  Officer,  Anadarko.  Oklahoma:  Mr. 
Bofortf  Morrlaor.  Area  Fteid  Repreeentatlve. 
Barton.  Kanaaw 

Maaaben  ot  the  Bualneaa  Committee*  ol 
th«  taiae  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  or  Band*  con- 
Tenad  for  a  business  meeting  In  Topeluu 
Kaoaas.  May  7,  I9«8.  for  the  purpose  of  dts- 
I  I— lin  the  dlTlshin  of  JndgTnents  awarded 
In  Docket  138  and  CXxket  143.  and  to  try  to 
agna  on  a  proposal  agreeabl*  to  each  group 
•a  to  tb*  dtvlatim  at  these  Jxalcmsnts. 

Tba  mestlng  v«a  called  to  order  by  tfaa 
Cbalnaan.  Mr  John  Taylor,  there  being  pres- 
ent rsprsssntatlves  from  all  three  groups  of 
Sac  and  Fox. 

Tlisreupon  the  Srst  Item  vas  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  various  bustneas  committees. 
Boreaa  of  Indian  Affairs  representatives  and 
TlatUng  attorneys. 

Thersopon  the  Chalnnan  gaTs  a  brief  rc- 
ruxne  at  events  leading  up  to  the  present 
meeting  today,  adviatng  the  meeting  was 
called  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  see  IX  the 
grofups  can  come  up  with  son^thlng  that  will 
ba  acceptable  to  each  other  in  order  that  they 
mtgbt  be  able  to  go  to  Congress  wtth  a  Bill 
setting  out  the  division  of  the  claims,  and 
tUUmataly  lead  to  each  group  mafctng  use  of 
thair  fluxlB  as  Its  general  council  directs 

Tltareupon.  Mr.  Elmer  Manatowa.  Principal 
C^laf  of  the  Sac  aad  Fox  ai  Ofclahoua.  re- 
quaatad  the  Bureau  give  some  guide  lines  of 
what  Is  needed  by  them  and  what  should  be 
acoompUahed  today 

Tribal  Affah^  Officer  B4r  Iforman  Holmes. 
the  Sac  and  fox  Nation  has  t>een 
Judgasents  under  Docket  138  tn  the 
U  •1.096.533.0  and    under   Docket 


143  in  the  amount  of  H. 789. 201  4S  That  this 
money  has  been  appropriated  Is  now  In  the 
UJS.  Treasury  drawing  4  "i  Interest.  That  each 
group  should  express  their  opinion  and  pro- 
p>ose  a  division  of  this  nxtney  to  be  rabmLltted 
to  the  Q-immlMlrinex  of  Indlaji  Aflalrs. 

Thereupon,  the  Chairman  called  for  pro- 
p(.>6aJs  from  each  group  with  a  discussion  to 
follow    The  following  proposals  were  made: 

Mr  Charles  R<!ubldoux,  Chairman  of  the 
Sac  and  I^>x  Trtbe  of  Missouri  proposed  the 
division  be  made  V-j  to  each  group.  The  Mla- 
soun  band  feel*  they  have  a  greater  eqvilty  in 
the  area  Involved  In  these  iwu  dockets  than 
did  'he  other  two  groups,  aiul  based  on  this 
equity,  they  feel  ihey  are  entitled  to  a  larger 
share  than  they  would  receive  If  the  groups 
use  an  old  mil  ir  a  current  membership  In 
the  division   of   the   Judgments 

Mr  Bmer  ManaUi>wa  proposed  the  division 
t>e  made  m  a  current  membership  basis.  The 
Oklahoma  group  feels  every  member  lA  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Natlun  should  receive  the  same 
amouut  regardleas  of  whether  they  live  In 
Kansas.  lawa.  Oklahoma.  California  or  any 
other  place,  as  long  as  they  are  memljers  of 
one  of  the  three  groups  of  S«Mr  and  Fu«  In- 
volved In  these  Jvidgmcnts. 

Mr  Kenneth  Toungbear,  Treasurer  of  ths 
Iowa  group,  propoaed  the  division  be  made 
on  the  Allolmenc  rolls  of  1891  The  Iowa 
group  (eeis  that  the  Increase  In  population 
uf  the  Oklahunva  group  wau'd  make  a  divi- 
sion  by  any  other  means  unfair  to  them 

Thereupon  a  general  discussion  was  held 
on  the  constitution  of  each  group  with  re- 
gard to  membership  wtthtn  that  particular 
T«be 

To  obtain  membership  wtth  the  Missouri 
group  a  pers<^)n  must  now  re.slde  within  the 
Potawatomi  area  as  set  oat  In  their  con- 
stitution. No  degree  of  Siic  and  Fox  blood 
is  Involved,  only  the  area  in  which  a  fjerson 
reslden  The  Bureau  has  proposed  they 
amend  their  constitution  to  allow  a  more 
f  ttr  enrollment  This  action  Is  pending  They 
now  have  aio  members. 

To  obtain  noembersiup  in  ths  Oklahoma 
group,  a  person  muat  be  at  least  >^  Sac  and 
Fux  of  Oklalioma  dUid  have  at  least  one  par- 
ent on  the  tribal  roll.  They  now  have  1800 
members 

Membership  In  rhe  Iowa  grorip  is  reetrlcted 
m  a  pater  lineal  system  No  degree  of  Sac 
and  Fox  blood  la  Involved.  They  now  have 
76a  meaibars. 

After  discus-tkins  both  pru  and  coo  by  ail 
gruupa.  a  stalemate  seemed  apparent. 

Thereupon.  Mr  Elmer  M.inalowa.  still  ad- 
voc.t','.."^  a  division  on  the  current  rolls,  pro- 
posed a  compromise  amendment  to  the  Iowa 
pr;)po8.il  This  proposal  would  divide  the 
JvMigmenta  on  the  basis  o(  the  1891  and  1893 
roils  and  information  as  proposed  by  ths 
Iowa  group,  but  withholding  from  each  group 
5%  Ttus  &%  to  be  withheld  until  such  time 
as  a  final  determination  Is  mads  by  ths 
Bureau,  or  by  the  Secretary  If  It  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  divided  on  a  current  member- 
ship basis  then  this  5%  would  be  redis- 
tributed to  the  deserving  groiip  If  It  Is 
determlnad  to  be  divided  on  old  roUs.  each 
group  would  get  their  5%  back  Percentages 
Would  be  set  out  as  follows 


fin  p^rrrnf! 

Old  rolls 

Leass 

8 jc  And  fas  of  lows 

tl.70 

11. » 

SLtl 

!^sr  uid  Vox  o(  OUahOBlS^ 

Sac  aii'l  KoT  of  Kiinass 

4&7a 

TotAl 

IODL08 

UkOO 

Thereupon    the   motion   was   secoodsd   by 

Mr  S<im  Morris,  and  a  roll  call  vote  was 
taken.  Eight  votes  were  cast  In  favor  of  the 
motion  arul  five  votes  were  cast  opposing  the 
motion.  Tabulation  of  the  votes  Is  listed 
below. 

Mr    George  Toungbear.  Tea;   Mr    Kenneth 


Youngbear,  Yea;  Mrs.  Adeline  Wanatee,  Yea; 
Mr.  Elmer  Manatowa,  Yea;  Mr.  Henry  Scott, 
Tea;  Ur.  Sam  Morris,  Yea;  Mr.  Osorge  Harris, 
Yea;  Mrs.  Peggy  Bovthern.  Tea. 

Mr.  Cfasu'lcs  HouMdoux.  Nay;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
OUflllan.  Nay:  Mr.  Anthony  Wapp,  Nay;  Urg 
Rita  Bahr,  Nay;  Mrs.  Martha  Morris.  Nay. 

Thereupon  the  Kansas  group  was  advised 
that  since  they  were  opposed  to  this  division 
they  should  snbmlt  their  views  to  Washing- 
ton outlining  theta-  opposition. 

Thereupon.  Mr.  George  Youngbear  made  a 
motion  to  retain  the  current  organization 
with  Mr.  John  Taylor  as  Chairman  and  Mrs. 
Peggy  Southern  as  Secretary  until  the  dis- 
position of  the  15'i  Is  settled.  The  mutlun 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Youngbear 
and  It  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

There  being  no  further  btislness,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 

PxccT  Sotmmttf, 
iiccordinjf  Secretary. 

Sac  and  Pox  Nattom 

businesb  mcxtxma  utlb  mat   t.   iiss,  hutsl 

jathawk.  topexa,  kans. 

Xeso^tioN 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Sac  and  Fox  Na- 
tion, acting  through  their  Business  Commlt- 
teea,  their  Principal  Chiefs  or  other  officers 
designated  by  the  Business  Committee,  shall 
negotiate  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  an  agreement  as  to  the  division  of 
awards  made  by  the  Indian  Claims  Comm;s- 
slon  in  the  proceedings  referred  to  In  mis 
reso lotion  as  follows: 

Docket  No.  138.  Cession  151 — Western  Iowa 
and  northwestern  Missouri 

Docket  No.  143,  Cession  153— Northeastern 
and  nortbcentrai  Iowa. 

That  ths  Tribes  hereby  agree  to  a  division 
of  the  awards  which  have  been  allowed  m 
these  cases  aniong  the  Missouri  Sac  and  Fox, 
the  Iowa  Sac  and  Fox  and  the  Oklahoma  Sac 
and  Fox,  and  will  be  based  on  the  following 
Information : 

Sac  and  Pox  Indiana  of  Mississippi  lo- 
cated In  Oklahoma  Allotment  Roll  of 
February    IS,    1891.   Number  o*  allot- 


549 


Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Mlsslastppl  lo- 
cated In  Iowa  Annuity  Payment  Roll 
of  18d3.  Number  on  payment  roll 392 

Sac  aJMl  Fox  Indians  of  Missouri  located 
In  Kansas  Allotment  Roll  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1881   Number  of  allottees 121 

That  this  division  will  be  broken  down 
Into  percentages,  and 

That  5%  Is  to  be  withheld  from  each  group 
until  such  time  as  ths  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  determines  the  most  equitable  basis 
for  divisions,  the  current  membership  rolls, 
or  the  allotment  and  annuity  rolls. 

That  If  it  Is  determined  to  be  divided  ^n 
a  current  membership  basis,  the  \i'",>  will  be 
redistributed  to  the  deserving  groups. 

Thst  If  tt  U  determined  to  be  divided  on 
the  aUotment  rolls  and  annuity  roll  that  5'c 
will  be  returned  to  this  group. 

That  percentages  will  be  as  follows: 

(lu  percent) 
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Old  rath 

Less 

S:ie  snil  F(a  of  lows    

^ilu:  iiul  Kgi  o<Ukljlioma- 

Sac  and  Foi  of  Kaiisu 

3&91 

St  ;o 
II  as 

.11  91 

To»»l 

MXHOO 

8S.0O 

That  the  foregoing  anthorlaatlon  and  any 
agreement  as  to  the  division  of  awards  re- 
ceived in  the  above  proceedings  shall  be 
subject  to  receiving  the  approval  thereof  by 
the  membership  of  these  TVlbes. 

T^at.  subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  officers 
of  the  Tribe  shall  be  authorized  to  enter  Into, 
execute  aztd  deliver  on  Its  behalf  such  agree- 


ments with  the  Tribes  and  do  or  cause  to  be 
done  such  other  acta  and  things  as  may  be 
necessary  and  desirable  to  carry  out  the  In- 
tont  and  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Passed  and  approved  this  7th  day  of  May, 
1966 

Cerfl/Icofion 

We.  John  Taylor,  duly  elected  Chairman, 
:,nd  Peggy  F.  Southern,  duly  elected  Record- 
ing Secretary,  do  certify  that  the  meeting 
w.is  properly  noticed,  called,  convened  and 
held  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  1966  and  that 
It  was  attended  by  three  (3)  members  of  the 
Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of  the  Mississippi  In  Iowa. 
Ave  <5)  members  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe 
ol  Missouri,  and  five  (6)  members  of  the  Sac 
and  Pox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  that  the  above 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eight 
(8)  In  favor  of  the  resolution  and  five  (6) 
opposing  the  resolution,  and  that  said  reso- 
lution has  not  been  amended  or  rescinded. 

Signed  this  7th  day  of  May.  1966. 
John  E.  Tatlor. 

Chairman. 

Attest: 

Pecct  Southcrn. 
Recording  Secretary. 

Sac  and  Fox  Tribi  or  Oklahoma  Oeneral 
Council  Meeting,  Stroud,  Okla.,  Auouar 
27,  1966 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa, Article  ni  Section  1,  and  pursuant  to 
a  notice  sent  by  members  of  the  Business 
Committee  to  members  of  the  Sac  and  Pox 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  one  hundred  fifty  eight 
(158)  members  convened  for  a  general  coun- 
cil meeting  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  reservation 
at  Stroud,  Oklahoma,  August  27.  196i.  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  tribal  business. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Second  Chief  Henry  Scott.  Reverend  Sam 
Morris  gave  the  Invocation.  Mr.  Scott  advised 
the  Principal  Chief  would  be  unable  to 
attend  the  morning  session  because  of  a 
funeral,  but  would  preside  after  lunch.  The 
secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  gen- 
eral council  meeting  and  the  minutes  were 
approved  as  read. 

.  .  .  The  next  Item  on  the  agenda  was  a 
discussion  of  the  Joint  meeting  held  In 
Topeka,  Kansas  between  the  three  groups 
of  Sac  and  Pox  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
an  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  awards 
made  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  Mr. 
Manatowa  read  the  resolution  which  was 
voted  on  by  the  three  groups  and  asked  for 
a  discussion  and  or  motion  approving  this 
resolution  by  the  membership  of  the  tribe. 
Mr  Levi  Jones  made  the  motion  that  this 
resolution  be  adopted  by  the  membership 
of  the  tribe.  Mable  HeutIs  seconded  the 
motion.  The  motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  113 
In  favor  of  the  motion  and  none  against. 
Resolution  SF-67-4  Is  attached  to  these 
minutes. 

Peogt  P.  Southern. 

Secretary. 

Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  or  Oklahoma 
bcsiness  meeting  or  the  general  council, 

AUGUST    27,    1B6S 

Resolution 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  accepts  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion approved  In  Topeka.  Kansas  by  the 
Business  Committee  as  to  the  division  of 
awards  made  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion  In   proceedings  referred  to  as   follows: 

Docket  No.  138.  Cession  ISI— Western  Iowa 
and  northwestern  Missouri. 

Docket  No.  143.  Cession  152— Northeastern 
and  northcentral  Iowa. 

That  the  Tribe  hereby  agrees  to  a  division 
of  the  awards  which  have  been  allowed  in 
these  cases  among  the  Missouri  Sac  and  Pox, 
the  Iowa  Sac  and  Pox  and  the  Oklahoma 
Sac  and  Pox,  and  will  be  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing InformaUon: 


Sac  and  Fox  Indiana  of  Mississippi  lo- 
cated In  Oklahoma.  Allotment  Roll 
of  February  13,  1891.  Number  of 
allottees   549 

Sac  and  Pox  Indians  of  Mississippi  lo- 
cated in  Iowa.  Annuity  Payment  Roll 
of  1892.  Number  on  payment  roll 392 

Sac  and  Pox  Indians  of  Missouri  located 
m  Kansas.  Allotment  Roll  of  February 
28,  1891.  Number  of  allottees 121 

That  this  division  will  be  broken  down 
Into  percentage,  and 

That  6%  Is  to  be  withheld  from  each  group 
until  such  time  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  determines  the  most  equitable  basis 
for  division,  the  current  membership  rolls, 
or  the  allotment  and  annuity  rolls. 

That  If  It  Is  determined  to  be  divided  on 
a  current  membership  basis,  the  15%  will 
be  redistributed  to  the  deserving  groups. 

That  If  It  Is  determined  to  be  divided  on 
the  allotment  rolls  and  annuity  roll  that 
6%  will  be  returned  to  each  group. 

That  percentages  wUl  be  as  follows: 


(In  percent] 

Old  roUs 

LessS 

Sac  and  Foi  of  Iowa 

Sac  and  Foi  of  Oklahoma.. . 
Sac  and  Foi  of  Kansas 

38.91 
51.70 
11.36 

31.61 

4&70 

&39 

Total 

loaoo 

85.00 

That  the  business  committee  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into,  execute  and  deliver 
on  Its  behalf  such  agreements  with  the  Tribes 
and  so  or  cause  to  be  done  such  other  acts 
and  things  as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this 
resolution. 

Passed  and  approved  this  27th  day  of 
Augtist,  1966. 

Certification 

We,  Elmer  Manatowa,  Jr.,  Principal  Chief 
of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribal  Business  Com- 
mittee and  Peggy  P.  Southern,  Secretary- 
TYeasurer  of  the  Sac  and  Poj  Tribal  Business 
Committee  do  hereby  certlf|y  that  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  General  Council  was  properly 
noticed,  called,  convened,  and  held  on  27th 
day  of  August,  1966  there  being  a  quorum 
present  of  168  enrolled  members  and  that  the 
above  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  112 
In  favor  and  no  votes  against  the  resolution, 
and  that  said  resolution  has  not  been 
amended  or  rescinded. 

Signed  this  27th  day  of  August,  1966. 
Ki.im  Manatowa,  Jr., 

Principal  Chief. 
PaocT     P.     Southern, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 

Sac  and  Pox  Tribx  of  Oklahoma, 

Cxuhing,  Okla..  April  18. 1967. 
Senator  Fred  HAxaia, 
Senator  Mncx  Momronet, 
Representative  Tom  Steed, 
Capitol  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Obntlemxn:  On  May  7,  1966  the  three 
bands  of  Sac  and  Pox  met  In  Topeka,  Kansas 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement  as 
to  the  division  of  awards  made  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  138  and  143. 

Funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of 
AprU  30,  1966  (79  Stat.  81)  to  cover  an  award 
of  $1,096,633.42  In  docket  138  and  by  the  Act 
of  October  31,  1966  (79  Stat.  81)  to  cover  an 
award  of  $1,789,201.46  In  docket  143.  The 
awards  represent  additional  payment  to  the 
Sac  and  Pox  of  the  Mississippi  In  Iowa  and  In 
Oklahoma  and  the  Sac  and  Pox  of  Missouri 
In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  for  lands  In  Iowa 
ceded  under  the  Treaty  of  July  15,  1830  and 
for  lands  In  western  Iowa  and  northwestern 
Missouri  ceded  imder  the  Treaties  of  October 
21,  1837.  The  Judgment  funds  are  on  deposit 
In  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  respective  Sac  and  Pox  Tribal  groups  and 


draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  percent  per 
annum. 

The  Bill  authorizes  the  Judgment  funds  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  three  groups,  who 
are  regarded  to  be  the  successors  in  Interest 
to  the  Sac  and  Pox  Nation  as  it  existed  In 
1830  and  1837  on  the  basis  of  membership  In 
the  re8i>ectlve  groups  In  accordance  with 
allotment  rolls  of  February  13,  1891  for  the 
Sac  and  Pox  of  the  Mississippi  located  In 
Oklahoma,  1892  annuity  roll  for  the  Sac  and 
Fox  of  the  Mississippi  located  In  Iowa,  and 
February  28,  1891  allotment  roll  for  the  Sac 
and  Fox  of  Missouri  located  In  Kansas. 

The  three  Sac  and  Pox  groups  are  orga- 
nized under  approved  constitutions  and  by 
lavrs  and  represent  political  entitles.  The  BUI 
provides  that  fimds  to  which  these  tribes  are 
entitled  In  dockets  138  and  143  may  be  ad- 
vanced or  expended  for  any  purpose  author- 
ized by  the  respective  tribal  governing  bodies. 
These  tribes  have  retained  allotted  and/or 
trlbally  owned  lands  and  members  reside  on 
such  lands  in  substantial  numbers.  They  can 
be  assisted  In  the  elevation  of  their  social 
and  economic  conditions  by  use  of  Judgment 
money. 

Since  the  actions  of  the  Business  Commit- 
tees need  the  approval  of  the  respective  gen- 
eral councils  as  set  out  In  paragraph  8  of 
the  resolution,  we  are  attaching  the  approved 
minutes,  plus  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  last  August 
27.  1966. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  have  this  Bill  In- 
troduced In  this  session  of  Congress  and  any 
help  you  can  give  us  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Yours  very  truly. 
Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
Elmer  Manatowa,  Jr., 

Principal  Chief. 


THE  RAIL  SITUATION 

amendments    nos.    191    AND    192 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  our  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Is  now  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  rail  situation  with  a  view 
toward  acting  on  the  President's  request 
for  what  I  have  called  mandatory  set- 
tlement. 

The  administration  has  been  gravely 
remiss  in  not  having  sent  us  permanent 
legislation  on  this  subject.  It  is  now 
caught  In  the  same  trap  in  which  it  has 
been  caught  before,  in  the  previous  rail- 
road emergency  in  1963,  when  it  had 
to  seek  Interim  legislation  to  protect  the 
public  interest  from  the  effects  of  a  na- 
tionwide railroad  shutdown. 

The  interim  legislation  now  sought, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  has  such  a 
heavy  coloration  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion as  to  be  alarming  to  management, 
labor,  to  the  Nation,  and  certainly  to  me. 
In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  acceptable 
only  as  a  last  resort ;  that  is,  only  if  there 
is  really  nothing  else  that  we  can  do  to 
keep  the  trains  running. 

The  solution  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is,  as  expected,  ad  hoc.  But  while 
in  terms  it  would  be  applicable  only  to 
the  current  dispute,  I  think  there  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  whatever  ac- 
tion Congress  takes  with  respect  to  the 
current  dispute  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  any  general  legislation  which 
may  be  considered  by  the  Congress  in 
the  near  future. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  merely  accept 
the  President's  proposal  as  a  necessary 
expedient  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Nor  can 
we  afford  to  indulge  in  sophistry  to  avoid 
recognizing  the  compulsory  features  of 
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Ow  PreBtdenTk  y»u|X)«ed  leglatatlon.  As- 
suming for  purposes  of  argument,  that 
Senate  Jotot  Reaorotlon  81  does  not  have 
an  tbe  bad  featurea  of  compiilaory  arbi- 
txation.  and  that  the  iwrtiea  have  not 
been  ftf**  tn  mere  ataadavtoozlng  tn 
preparation  for  &  blndtng  detennlnstlon 
br  a  special  board,  the  fact  remains  that 
tWs  reaotntton,  If  enacted  hi  Its  present 
form,  would  greatly  encourage  the  behef 
that  a  similar  approach  would  be  adopted 
on  either  an  ad  hoc  or  a  general  baais  to 
deal  with  future  dtepotes  vhleh  imperil 
the  health  and  aafety  of  tbe  Hatlon. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  notion  that  this 
Is,  in  fact,  the  case,  I  am  tntroduelng  this 
morning  two  amendments  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81. 

Tbe  amendmenta  would  do  tbe  fol- 
lowing:  They  would  amend  section  &  of 
Senate  J^lnt  Benlutlon  81.  which  In  iU 
preaent  form  provides  that  the  deter- 
Bdnation  of  the  Special  Board  shall  auto- 
matically go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  90 
days  If  the  parties  have  not  reached  an 
acreement;  my  amendments  would  pro- 
vide that  If  the  parties  have  been  unable 
to  agree  upon  the  expiration  of  tbe  90- 
daj  period,  tbe  President  would  have  the 
power  to  direct  that  the  determination  of 
the  Special  Board  shall  become  effective, 
subject  however  to  the  right  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  passed  within  20  days  of  the 
President's  direction,  to  declare  that  the 
Special  Board  determlnatloD  shall  not 
go  Into  effect.  Provisions  are  Included  to 
iiunire  that  any  such  proposed  concur- 
rent resolution  would  not  be  subject  to  a 
filibuster  or  burled  tn  committee. 

Under  one  of  the  amendments,  how- 
ever, the  President  would  be  given  an 
alternative  to  directing  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  Special  Board  shall 
become  effective.  Instead,  he  could  order 
a  Umlted  seizure  of  the  carriers  by  di- 
recthig  the  Attorney  General  to  petition 
a  Federal  district  court  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  receiver  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  equipment  and  facilities  of 
the  carriers  involved  tn  the  dispute  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  spe- 
cial receiver  would  ta^  possession  of  the 
railroads  and  operate  them  are  the  same 
as  those  specified  in  S.  145<J,  the  general 
bill  authorizing  Umtted  seizure  in  all 
emergency  labor  disputes  which  I  and 
Senator  Kitchzl  Introduced  earUer  this 
year. 

I  beHere  that  by  incorporating  either 
of  these  amendments  Into  the  proposed 
leglBlatlon  before  us,  we  would  put  to  rest 
the  notion  that  Congress  Is  in  any  way 
committed  to  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  as  the  best  method  of 
settling  labor  disputes  which  threaten 
the  national  health  or  safety. 

My  own  views  in  opposition  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  are  well  known,  and  I 
know  they  are  shared  by  many  of  the 
members  of  this  committee.  I  also  know 
that  most  representatives  of  both  labor 
and  management  are  of  the  view  that 
compulsory  Eirbitratlon  is  an  anathema 
to  the  process  of  free  coUectlre  bargain- 
ing. That  process  represents  our  own 
unlqae  fwTn  of  economic  self-govem- 
nwnt  and  I.  for  one.  am  deeply  con- 
cerned to  see  that  it  should  not  be  com- 
promised— even  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 


There  are  other  altemattves,  such  as 
the  very  Hmrted  form  seizure  or  a  con- 
gressional veto  of  a  mandate  with  which 
Congress  does  noi  agree,  which  are  In- 
corporated In  tbe  amendments  I  have  in- 
troduced this  morning.  It  is  my  hope  that 
before  we  take  action  aH  the  possible 
alternatives  will  be  fully  explored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendments  be  printed  azul  appropriate- 
ly referred 

The  PRKSXDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  Nos.  191  and  192  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMIINDMENT  OP  UNIVERSAL  MILI- 
TARY TRAINING  AND  SERVICE 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMEHDICENT    NO      193 

Mr  HATFIELD  submitted  amend- 
meut&.  intended  to  t>e  proposed  by  liim,  to 
the  bill  'S  1432)  to  amend  the  Uriiversal 
Military  Training  find  Service  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

^MXMOMXMT    NO.     I  »4 

Mr  GRUENING  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  1432.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMXNDMXNT    NO.     I*S 

Mr  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  bill  1432,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  tie  printed. 


•CONGRESSIONAL  COUNSEL  GEN- 
ERAL"—A  CHANGE  IN  TITLE  FOR 
8  1384  ("LEGISLATIVE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL"  >  —AMENDMENT 

AMBNDM>M-r    MO       1  •« 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  on 
March  23  of  this  year.  I  Introduced  a 
bill— S.  1384 — that  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  Its  own  advocate.  This  ad- 
vocate would  provide  advice  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  consUtutlonahly  and  valid- 
ity of  congressional  acts  or  actions  He 
would  provide  representational  services 
for  the  Congress  whenever  so  directed 
He  would  issue  advisories  on  the  intent 
of  Congress  when  so  directed  or  upon  ap- 
provBd  of  the  Congress  and  in  certain 
court  cases  would  appear,  by  right,  as  a 
party  or  as  amicus  curiae. 

Since  Introduction,  Mr.  President,  the 
discussion  this  bill  has  generated  has  In- 
deed been  ridespread  Private  cltlsens. 
attorneys.  US  attorneys,  various  bar 
associations,  and  Federal  appellate 
Judges  have  «-ritten  me  in  praise  of  the 
tiill  and  what  it  would  do  to  afilrm  the 
coordinate  role  of  the  Congress  and  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  The 
overwheiming  majority  of  mall  has  been 
in  favor  of  the  idea  as  supported  by  con- 
stitutional argument 

TTiere  has,  however,  been  mall  that 
Indicates  some  uneasiness  with  the  title. 
It  expresses  concent  that  the  use  of  the 
tlUe  'Legislative  Attorney  General " 
puts  the  congressional  lawyer  In  seeming 
competition  with  the  Cabinet  officer  At- 
torney General  To  reduce  any  adverse 
response  to  the  bill,  I  now  propose  to 


change  the  title  of  the  officer  to  "Con- 
greaalanal  Counsel  General."  This  title 
change  does  not  bring  about  any  lessen- 
ing in  what  I  hope  will  be  the  effective- 
ness and  prestige  of  the  Congressional 
Counsel  General.  In  this  change  I  assert 
here,  as  I  have  asserted  many  times,  that 
the  Congressional  Counsel  General  will 
not  be  in  competition  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Attorney  General.  They  will  both 
function  In  their  own  areas.  The  Attor- 
ney General  will  remain  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  Executive  and  the 
Ctxigressional  Counsel  General  will  pro- 
vide the  above  outlined  services  for  the 
Congress.  But  the  title  of  Congressional 
Counsrf  General  Is  more  accurately  de- 
scriptive and  less  subject  to  misinterpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  many 
individuals  and  associations  that  have 
taken  the  time  to  write  concerning  this 
matter.  TTie  many  thoughtful  letters. 
some  of  great  length,  that  I  have  re- 
ceived deroonstrate  just  how  aware  the 
people  have  become  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Congress  providing  itself  with  a  voice 
for  its  Intent  axul  will,  a  voice  that  can 
apeak  for  it  clearly,  authoritatively  and 
unequivocally. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  that  will  change  the  title  of 
the  ofBcer  designated  by  8.  1384  from 
"Legislative  Attorney  General "  to  "Con- 
gresslorud  Counsel  General."  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  at>proprlately  referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  19«t  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ADDITIONAL   C08P0NS0RS  OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOL'JTIONS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing  of  Senator  Dirksen's 
bill.  S.  515.  which  would  prohibit  the 
desecration  of  our  flag,  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
CMit  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  early  In 
the  session  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Youwcl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  myself.  S.  109,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  discourage  discrimi- 
nation against  members  of  farm  organi- 
zations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its 
next  printing  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosporisors  of  that 
tkill:  Senators  Burdick,  Church.  Hart, 
HICKXNI.OOPBR,  McCarthy,  Tydings,  and 
Bath. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Seimtor  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHELl  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  HolumgsI  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  8.  854  to  reclassify  certain 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service,  and 
for  other  purposes,  at  its  next  prtntinR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastoki]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  S.  1681,  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under for  any  individual  who  Is  blind  and 
has  at  least  six  quarters  of  coverage,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  sind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion <S.J.  Res.  64)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Balanced  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  \^rglnla.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  I  ask  unanlmoiis 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  80.  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
congressional  representation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  names  of  my 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  bill,  S. 
861.  to  authorize  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes.         / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  this 
anniversary  of  the  achievement  of  Ru- 
manian Independence. 

Through  the  relentless  efforts  of  Ru- 
manian patriots,  an  Independent  Ruma- 
nian dynasty  was  created  exactly  101 
years  ago  today,  on  May  10,  1866.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Prince  Charles,  of  Ho- 
henzollem,  the  Rumanians  declared  their 
Independence  from  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
after  which  the  country  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  prosperity  and  progress.  By  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  Rumania  had  be- 
come an  example  of  peace  and  stability 
In  central  Europe. 

The  situation  changed  In  the  closing 
months  of  World  War  n,  when  Russian 
troops  moved  Into  Rumania  to  free  It 
from  the  Axis  powers.  They  put  loyal 
Communists  and  Moscow-trained  cadre 
Into  local  and  national  government  po- 
sitions, and,  by  1945,  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania were  under  a  virtual  Stalinist 
dictatorship. 

But  despite  the  Iron  hand  of  Josef 
Stalin  and  the  continued  occupation  of 
Soviet  troops,  the  Independent  spirit  of 
the  Rumanian  people  could  not  be 
quelled.  Unlike  many  of  the  other  na- 


tions of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Rumanian 
people  and  even  their  indigenous  Com- 
munist leaders  began  to  reject  the  Mos- 
cow-trained leadership.  As  early  as  1952, 
the  Communist  Party  of  Rumania  purged 
the  "Muscovite"  faction,  and  began  to 
lead  their  covmtry  on  the  path  of  truly 
Rumanian  national  communism. 

In  the  more  relaxed  atmosphere  In 
Eastern  Europe  which  followed  the  death 
of  Stalin,  Uie  Rumanian  Government 
concentrated  on  its  own  development. 
The  leaders  of  Runuinia  resisted  efforts 
to  Izidude  all  Eastern  E^urope  into  a 
single  economic  bloc.  They  preferred  to 
develop  their  own  heavy  Industry  and 
meet  their  own  consumer  needs.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  Independence,  Ru- 
mania has  progressed  from  a  nation 
which  was  80  percent  agricultural  in  1945 
to  one  of  the  most  advanced  industrial 
nations  In  Europe. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment has  established  independent 
trade  and  diplomatic  ties  with  a  number 
of  Western  nations.  Including  Britain. 
Prance,  and  the  United  States,  and  has 
voted  Independently  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  number  of  issues  in  the  United 
Nations. 

In  cultural  affairs,  Rumania  has  sent 
cultural  exhibits  to  the  West,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Eastern  European 
nations  to  open  its  borders  to  Western 
tourists.  Western  newspapers  and  other 
publications  are  readily  available  in  Ru- 
manian cities. 

Rumania  today  Is  plajdng  an  Increas- 
ingly important  role  In  world  affairs.  The 
Rumanian  people,  who  once  served  as 
a  bridge  between  the  Roman  and  Slavic 
worlds,  are  now  an  Important  meeting 
ground  between  two  equally  disimrate 
worlds:  Western  democracy  and  Soviet 
communism.  For  those  who  believe 
bridges  can  and  should  be  built  between 
the  two  worlds,  the  example  of  Rumania 
is  heartening  Indeed. 

lliough  their  form  of  go<veniment  may 
not  meet  with  our  approval,  we  must 
nevertheless  have  faith  In  their  essen- 
tial Integrity  and  Independence  through 
trade  and  cultural  contact  and  deeper 
understanding,  to  play  a  creative  role  In 
world  affairs. 

It  Is  therefore  fitting  that  those  who 
hold  the  cause  of  freedom  In  high  regard 
should  pause  at  this  time  to  pay  respects 
to  the  brave  Rumanian  people. 


RUMANIAN  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
of  Romanian  origin,  through  the  spon- 
sorship oS.  the  Rimianlan  National  Com- 
mittee, commemorate  today.  May  10.  as  a 
triple  anniversary  of  imiwrtant  events  In 
the  history  of  their  native  land. 

On  May  10,  1866,  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania ended  internal  strife  among  na- 
tive candidates  to  the  throne  by  pro- 
claiming Charles,  Prince  of  Hohenzol- 
lem-Sigmarlngen  of  the  Prussian  royal 
family  as  the  Bucharest  Prince  of  Ru- 
mania. 

On  May  10,  1878,  the  Rumanians  pro- 
claimed their  Ind^Kndence  after  sever- 
ing poUtleal  ties  with  the  Ottoman  E£m- 
plre. 

On  May  10, 1881,  Charles  I  was  crowned 
King  of  Rumania,  and  a  kingdom  was 


established  by  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
country  prospered  for  more  than  six  dec- 
ades. 

Today,  the  people  of  Rumania  live  un- 
der Commtmlst  rule,  and  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  observe  this  national  holiday 
of  Independence.  Instead,  they  must  ob- 
serve May  9,  the  anniversary  of  Soviet 
victory  over  their  country. 

Today,  I  join  with  all  Americans  in 
recognition  of  Rumania's  fight  for  free- 
dom. I  share  with  all  who  cherish  inde- 
pendence the  hope  that  Rumania  again 
will  be  free. 


"HOW  TO  END  THE  BOMBING  AND 
DEESCALATE"— AN  ARTICLE  BY 
ARNAUD  DE  BORCHGRAVE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tlis 
May  15,  1967,  Issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine contains  an  article  entitled  "How 
To  End  the  Bombing  and  Deescalate." 
The  article  was  written  by  Newsweek 
Senior  Editor  Amaud  de  Borchgra. j, 
whom  I  have  known  for  seme  years,  but 
whom  I  have  not  seen  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  de  Borchgrave  has  been  follow- 
ing events  in  Vietnam  closely  ever  since 
he  parachuted  into  Dienbienphu  in  1953. 
He  now  offers  a  suggestion  as  to  how 
the  bombing  could  be  ended  and  descala- 
tion  begun. 

In  effect,  the  article  advances  the  idea 
of  a  barrier  zone  extending  across  the 
area  south  of  the  17th  parallel  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  South  China  Sea,  over 
Into  Laos,  and  ending  at  Savannakhet  on 
the  Thai-Laotian  border. 

Mr.  de  Borchgrave  writes — and  I  wish 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate— that  a  proposal  of  this  nature  would 
be  able  to  stop  infiltration;  that  it  would 
be  able  to  end  bombing  of  the  north; 
that  it  would  achieve  major  deescala- 
tion;  and  that  it  would  confine  the  war 
to  the  south. 

If  I  imderstand  Mr.  de  Borchgrave's 
reasoning  correctly.  I  assume  that  what 
he  has  in  mind  Is  that  with  the  kind  of 
barrier  zone  he  proposes — a  barrier  to 
be  protected  by  minefields,  electrified 
concertina  wire,  boobsrtraps,  i>lllboxes, 
helicopter  patrols,  and  automated  alarm 
systems — what  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
objectives  of  bombardments  of  the  north; 
that  is,  to  cut  drastically,  if  not  to  pre- 
vent entirely,  the  movement  of  materiel 
and  men  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
could  be  done  more  effectively  oti  the 
plan  he  proposes.  If  this  were  the  case, 
following  my  imderstanding  of  Mr.  de 
Borchgrave's  reasoning,  the  need  for  fur- 
ther bombing  in  the  north  to  bring  about 
that  objective  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  cdso  i>oint  out 
that  the  bombing  of  the  north  was  sup- 
posed to  entail,  I  believe,  a  second  objec- 
tive in  at'.dltion  to  stopping  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies;  namely,  to 
bring  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table.  It 
would  appear  that  neither  of  these  objec- 
tives has  been  achieved. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "How  To 
End  the  Bombing  and  Deescalate,"  by 
Amaud  de  Borchgrave,  Ise  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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How  To  Kiro  tbx  BoxBoro  kitD  Dxxbcaijit« 
At  bottom.  mo«t  critic*  of  present  VS.  pol- 
icy i-n  Vietnam  favor  one  of  two  equally  un- 
appeaiint  eourtea  of  aatiim:  further — and 
wt^Mive — eacalation,  or  ttmple  acceptance  of 
de/aat.  BeUra,  Newsweek  Senior  Kditor  Ar- 
naud  d«  Borchgrave,  who  ha*  l>e«n  following 
event*  in  Vietnam,  closely  ever  tince  he 
parachuted  into  Dienbienphu  in  1953.  sug- 
gest* there  i*  a  third  and  far  more  acceptable 
potaOMity. 

It  now  aeems  fairly  obvious  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  la  not  going  to  end  by  negotiation 
The  dUBculty  la  that  each  aide  se«a  nego- 
tlatlona  essentially  aa  a  device  to  cover  the 
other's  retreat  As  far  as  the  US  Is  con- 
cerned, negotiations  can  only  be  designed  to 
facilitate  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  - 
1  e..  the  continued  division  of  Vietnam  at  the 
ITth  parallel  with  a  non-Communlat  gov- 
ernment in  the  south  Hanoi,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  warned  Its  party  cadres  In  the 
south  that  "If  negotiations  are  ever  held. 
they  will  be  purely  tactical:  fighting  In  the 
south  must  continue  until  final  victory." 

Daadlock:  The  US.,  however,  will  never 
attain  Its  objectives  in  South  Vietnam  so 
long  as  Inflltratlon  from  the  north  contin- 
ue*— and  Inflltratlnn  cannot  be  halted  by 
bombing  raids  against  the  north  Already. 
our  pilots  have  virtually  run  out  of  worth- 
while military  and  Industrial  targets,  and 
the  bombing  of  civilian  population  centers. 
baaldea  being  morally  abhorrent,  can  only 
drive  Russia  and  China  into  a  common  effort 
to  help  North  Vietnam  survive  as  a  socialist 
state.  The  bomb-them-out-of -existence  pro- 
ponents, moreover  seem  to  forget  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  his  associates  fought  the 
French  to  a  standstill  without  ever  holding 
possession  of  a   major  Vietnamese   town 

In  short,  escalation  wUl  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  But  neither  will  be  de-escalatory 
moves  moat  commonly  proposed  Hanoi  can- 
not afford  U]  stop  supplying  the  100.000  reg- 
ular troops  It  now  has  In  the  south  simply 
in  return  for  an  end  to  the  bombing  By  the 
same  token  we  cannot  afford  to  i<lve  up 
bombing  in  return  for  a  mere  agreement 
to  stt  down  and  talk 

Proposal:  Nonetheless.  I  believe  that  there 
la  a  way  to  i  1 1  stop  InQltratlon,  (3i  end  the 
bombing  of  the  north.  (31  achieve  major  de- 
eacalatlon;  and  i4i  confine  the  war  to  the 
south.  It  Is  also  the  only  way.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  return  to  our  policy  of  limited  war 
with  limited  objectives  and  limited  means 
The  Idea  is  to  establish  a  "physical  bar- 
rier" south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  at  the 
17th  parallel  This  has  been  studied  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  in  Washington  for  at  least  two 
years.  So  far.  the  plan  has  been  rejected  - 
partly  because  of  its  cost  i  an  estimated  •! 
bUUon)  and  partly  because,  at  least  during 
tb«  cotistructlon  period,  it  would  require  the 
addition  of  three  or  more  divisions  to  the 
U.S.  forces  now  in  Vietnam. 
«  Admittedly,  construction  of  such  a  barrier 
would  pose  immense  engineering  and  military 
problsnos.  It  would  also  oblige  the  U.S  to  in- 
dulge In  one  more  violation  of  the  moribund 
IMS  Geneva  accord  which  established  the 
neutrality  of  Laos  Kor,  to  be  effective,  the 
barrier  would  have  to  start  at  the  South 
China  Sea  and  run  for  about  170  miles  across 
a  range  of  Jungle-covered  mountains  and 
down  through  the  plains  of  Laos  to  the  town 
of  Savannakhet  on  the  Thal-Laotlan  border 
(map). 

To  my  mind,  however,  the  advantages  of 
the  barrier  plan  are  overwhelming.  Protected 
by  mine  fields,  electrified  concertina  wire. 
booby  traps,  pillboxes,  bellcoptar  patrols  and 
automated  alarm  systems  which  would  call 
in  artlUery  and  air  strikes  whenever  a  breach 
was  signaled,  the  barrier  would  effectively 
cut  off  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  supply  trails  and 
access  to  the  south  through  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. The  Impact  would  be  comparable  to 
that  which  TugoslavU's  closing  of  the  Greek 


border  had   on   the  Greek   guerrillas  during 
the  Communist  uprising  after  World  War  IL 

No  leas  Imptn-tant.  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  would  then  become  unnecessary 
In  fact,  the  President  could  tell  the  world 
that  all  raids — except  In  reprisal  for  attacks 
on  the  line — would  cease  as  soon  as  the 
barrier   becomes   operational 

Feasibility  Is  construction  of  the  barrier 
economically  and  physically  feasible?  The 
answer  Is  certainly  yes  The  US  now  has  In 
Vietnam  construction  capacity  sufficient  to 
duplicate  the  Suez  Canal  In  eighteen  months, 
on  a  crash  basis  the  barrier  could  probably 
be  completed  in  less  than  a  year  As  for  cost, 
the  U-S  has  already  spent  an  estimated  $5  8 
blUlon  on  the  air  war  over  the  north  (Just 
In  terms  of  military  hardware,  the  US.  has 
already  lost  (2  5  blUlon  worth  of  aircraft  In 
the  north  and  has  dropped  $1  5  billion  worth 
of  ordnance  there  i 

Once  operational.  I  believe  that  the  bar- 
rier would  be  a  shattering  blow  to  the  Viet 
Cong.  It  would  enable  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  get  on  at  long  last  with  the  Job  of  rebuild- 
ing their  nation.  It  would  be  universally  rec- 
ognized ds  a  strictly  defensive,  nonaggresslve 
uuive  and  It  would  give  the  world  hope  that 
major  de-escalation  Is  finally    n  sight. 

The  alternative,  unless  the  US  Is  prepared 
to  abandon  South  Vietnam.  Is  a  long  war  of 
attrition  which  U  S  opinion  does  not  seem 
willing  to  support  The  pressures  will  then 
build  up  agHln  for  still  further  escalation 
with  the  attendant  risk  of  a  major  Asian 
Conflagration 


Anything  less  than  this  bill  as  re- 
ported. I  think,  would  repeal  that  very 
essential  resolve,  which  Is  something  the 
American  people  do  not  want  to  lose 
I  believe  that  they  are  overwhelmingly 
In  support  of  the  bill. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 
AND  SERVICE  ACT  EXTENSION 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  have 
made  a  committal  on  another  Senate 
matter  which  will  keep  me  away  from  a 
portion  of  the  debate  on  S  1432,  a  bill 
to  aunend  the  Universal  MUitary  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act 

I  therefore  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks in  support  of  that  measure  now. 

Mr  President,  as  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr  Russell  1,  with  his  great  resources 
and  fine  experience,  held  a  wonderful 
hearing  on  the  bill  He  heard  every  wit- 
ness who  wished  to  testify  and  then, 
under  his  leadership,  the  entire  commit- 
tee worked  out  a  bill  that  Is  very  rea- 
sonable and,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
e.ssentlal 

I  have  no  doubt  that  It  will  be  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate. 

I  support  It  wholeheartedly  based  upon 
the  great  need,  as  I  see  It 

I  favor  extension  of  selective  service 
for  4  years  as  being  ab'»lutely  essential 
I  also  favor  the  Idea  of  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years'  service  under  the  act 
I  wish  It  could  be  less,  but  U  cannot  be. 

I  strongly  support  retaining  power,  as 
heretofore,  in  the  local  draft  boards, 
who  know  the  facts  and  can  therefore  do 
a  better  Job  than  anyone  else  In  passing 
on  these  matters. 

As  I  sUted,  the  bill  was  worked  out  by 
the  full  committee  and  had  Its  unani- 
mous vote,  although  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  made  some  reservations  as  to  mak- 
ing an  amendment 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  bill  will 
pass  by  a  resounding  vote 

To  fall  to  support  the  extra  features 
in  the  bill  would  be.  In  effect,  to  repeal 
our  resolve — that  resolve  about  which 
General  Westmoreland  spoke — the  need 
to  carry  It  on  being  so  essential. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNTnON  OF 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  and  after  the 
remarks  to  be  made  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pe.\r- 
soNl  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond) 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SALE  OF  PORNOGRAPHIC   AND  OB- 
SCENE LITERATURE  TO  MINORS 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  US.  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  series  of  decisions  dealing  with 
the  sale  of  books  and  magazines  alleged 
to  be  obscene.  The  Court  decided  that 
the  Items  in  question  were  not  obscene, 
and  reversed  the  convictions  of  the 
sellers. 

The  language  of  the  Court  In  these 
cases  suggests  that  there  is  an  effective 
constitutional  approach  to  one  aspect  of 
the  pornography  problem.  The  major  evil 
of  pornographic  pictures  and  publica- 
tions, in  my  Judgment.  Is  the  Impact  they 
may  have  on  young  people  who  are  im- 
mature and  Impressionable. 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized  this 
legitimate  concern.  Its  opinion  noted 
specmcally  that  none  of  the  State  laws 
in  question  "reflected  a  specific  and  lim- 
ited State  concern  for  Juveniles  **  And  It 
thereby  implied,  as  it  had  in  earlier  deci- 
sions, that  a  properly  drawn  statute 
aimed  at  the  sale  of  pornographic  mate- 
rial to  Juveniles  would  be  constitutional 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Court  that 
such  limited  statutes  should  be  con- 
sidered constitutional.  Sale  to  an  adult 
who  knows  what  he  wants,  knows  what 
the  effects  will  be,  and  buys  the  material 
Is  one  thing;  victimization  of  our  youth 
Is  another  matter. 

This  Is  the  major  reason  for  my  con- 
cern about  the  smut  Bind  filth  that  floods 
the  newsstands  of  Washington,  the  sur- 
rounding States,  and  the  entire  country 
This  material  can  be  bought  by  young- 
sters as  easily  as  bubble  gum. 

Now  this  situation  must  be  viewed  in 
the  context  of  the  first  amendment.  That 
amendment,  of  course,  guarantees  a 
broad  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
This  Nation  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  in  the  long  run,  the  public  wel- 
fare will  be  better  served  by  a  free  inter- 
change of  Ideas  than  It  will  by  a  harsh 
censorship  which  Inhibits  literary  and 
political  freedom. 

So  a  book  may  not  be  banned  com- 
pletely, merely  because  It  Is  offensive  to 
me.  or  to  the  Senate,  or  even  to  the 
majority  of  the  community.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said — and  we  must  accept  that 
decision— that  such  publications  must  be 


utterly  without  redeeming  social  value  In 
order  to  be  banned  altogether. 

But  the  Court  has  as  much  as  sahl 
that  It  will  allow  restrictions  on  toe 
sale  of  such  materials  to  minors.  And  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  shotild  follow 
the  Court's  invitation  and  enact  legis- 
lation which  would  protect  the  young 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia — as 
well  as  many  young  people  from  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs — from 
pornographic  materials. 

I  have  been  preparing  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  the  dissemination 
by  sale  or  loan  for  money  of  porno- 
graphic materials  to  our  young  people. 
This  proposed  statute  would  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  sell  specified  cate- 
gories of  photographs,  drawings,  books, 
magazines,  or  motion-picture  films  to 
minors  under  the  age  of  18.  This  limita- 
tion would,  of  course,  not  apply  to  bona 
fide  textbooks  and  other  such  educa- 
tional material. 

I  wish  to  refine  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion further,  in  light  of  Monday's  Su- 
preme Court  holdings,  before  I  Introduce 
It.  And  I  am  certain  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  will  make  further 
improv«nents  when  it  considers  the  bill. 
But  I  do  believe  that  It  is  essential  for  us 
to  act  In  this  area.  As  we  keep  alcohol 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  young  people,  we 
can  also  keep  pornography  out  of  their 
hands, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  "Big  Day  for  Smut,"  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Tue-sday,  May  9,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bia  DAT  roR  Smrr 

A  number  of  smutty  publications  which 
had  been  declared  obscene  in  three  states — 
New  York.  Kentucky  and  Arkansas — now  en- 
Joy,  thanks  to  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  mantle  of  constitutional  protec- 
tion. 

This  latest  ruling  reveals  a  court  that  Is 
hopelessly  divided  on  the  Issue  of  what  con- 
stitutes punishable  obscenity.  At  least  two 
of  the  Justices  think  that  anything  goes. 
The  attitudes  of  the  others  vary  In  more  or 
less  significant  respects.  But  the  Impression 
which  survives  la  that  this  court  would  sanc- 
tion almost  any  kind  of  smut  as  long  as  it 
does  not  Involve  the  forbidden  "pandering" 
aspects  of  the  Glnzburg  case.  And  that  was 
a  5-to-4  decision. 

The  dissenting  opinion  by  Justices  Harlan 
and  Clark  points  out  that  the  majority 
changed  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game 
In  this  Instance.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  court  originally  agreed  to  review  the 
three  cases  were  abandoned,  with  the  result 
that  the  Issue  of  oliecenity  or  otherwise  was 
not  dealt  with  either  In  the  briefs  or  in  the 
arguments.  "In  short."  said  Justice  Harlan, 
"the  court  disposes  of  the  cases  on  the  Issue 
th.-it  was  deliberately  excluded  from  review, 
and  refuses  to  pass  on  the  questions  that 
brought  the  cases  here." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "In  my  opinion 
these  dl8f>o6ltlons  do  not  reflect  well  on  the 
processes  of  the  court,  and  I  think  the  is- 
sues for  which  the  cases  were  taken  should 
be  decided." 

We  wovild  go  a  step  farther.  Not  only  should 
the  Issues  (of  obscenity  or  otherwise)  have 
been  decided,  but  they  should  have  been  de- 
cided so  as  to  make  punishable  the  sale  of 
■girlie"  Junk  which,  masquerading  as  "lltera- 


ture,**  1«  contrllratlng  Ita  not  InsubstanUal 
bit  to  tixe  currupUon  of  otir  society. 


RATIPICA'nON  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

WHKXB  DOES  THX  VKlktii  STATES  BTAMS  0>r 
HUMAN  EiaBTBf  FAXLTTBE  TO  RATITT  VOtOLX 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  LEAVES  GREAT   DOUBT LXIX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  during  every  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  rise  again  today  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  of  the 
great  achievements  of  our  Nation  and 
our  people  In  realizing  the  magnificent 
dream  of  equal  human  rights  for  all 
our  citizens. 

But  I  wonder  how  millions  of  our  fel- 
low human  beings — who  have  never 
breathed  free  American  air  or  partici- 
pated In  free  American  debate — but  are 
aware  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  ratify  a  single  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention— view  the  United  States  and 
human  rights. 

What  do  the  people  of  Afghanistan, 
the  people  of  Burundi,  the  jieople  of 
Chad,  the  people  of  Ecuador,  the  people 
of  Jamaica,  the  people  of  Pakistan  think 
about  the  United  States  and  the  XJN. 
convention  to  outlaw  forced  labor? 
Every  one  of  these  governments  has  rati- 
fied the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor,  but 
the  United  States  has  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  what  the  peo- 
ple of  Argentina,  the  people  of  China, 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  people 
of  Finland,  the  people  of  India,  the  peo- 
ple of  Nepal,  the  people  of  Thailand 
really  think  about  the  United  States  and 
our  national  attitude  toward  the  political 
rights  of  women. 

Every  one  of  their  governments  has 
ratified  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  but  the  United  States 
has  not. 

Again  how  about  the  people  of  Algeria, 
the  people  of  Brazil,  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  people  of  Malajrsia,  the  people 
of  Norway,  the  people  of  Portugal,  the 
people  of  the  United  Arab  Republic? 
What  are  they  to  think  about  us  and 
our  national  position  on  the  fundamental 
human  question  of  slavery? 

Every  one  of  their  governments  has 
ratified  the  Convention  on  Slavery,  but 
the  United  States  has  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  can  rectify 
any  mislmpressions  or  misunderstand- 
ings the  people  of  these  countries  may 
have  about  the  United  States  and  human 
rights. 

The  Senate  can  do  so  by  ratifying  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery.       

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MERCHANTS  SUP- 
PORT TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  represented 
this  morning  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  by  its  Vice  Chair- 
man, Gov.  J.  L.  Robertson.  Governor 
Robertson  expressed  the  unanimous 
viewpoint  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — 
all  seven  members — in  stating  that  they 
all  endorse  and  support  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
The  Board  suggested  some  very  signifi- 
cant, interesting,  and  helpful  amend- 
ments to  the  biU;  but  the  testimony  of 
Governor  Robertson  was  most  helpful, 
and  I  expect,  at  a  later  date,  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  Senators  by  asking  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

This  morning  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  the  myth  that  truth  in  lending  is  un- 
workable has  been  dramatically  repudi- 
ated by  the  Massachusetts  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  Recent  testimony  before  our 
committee  revealed  that  merchants  have 
had  no  problem  with  disclosing  the  full 
cost  of  credit  both  in  dollars  and  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  statements 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  WUlet  Smith,  the 
credit  manager  of  Leachmere  Sales  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Leachmere  doeo  about 
$45  million  of  business,  of  which  approxl- 
tmately  $22  million  is  done  on  credit. 
Moreover,  $20  million  of  this  $22  million 
is  on  revolving  credit — one  of  the  most 
hotly  disputed  items  in  the  bill.  Thus, 
Mr.  Smith  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
testify  on  the  impact  of  the  bill  on  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Smith  has  testified  that  he  has 
encoimtered  no  problems  of  any  conse- 
quence with  the  Massachusetts  truth  in 
lending  law.  He  says  his  firm  has  not  lost 
any  business  as  a  result  of  the  bill.  More- 
over, he  testified  that  the  bill  protects  the 
ethical  businessman  from  iinfair  com- 
petition based  on  deceptive  credit  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  excellent  state- 
ment be  printed  In  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  New 
England  automobile  dealers  have  gone 
on  record  requesting  their  national  as- 
sociation to  reconsider  their  position  on 
truth  in  lending.  Mr.  William  Mitchell, 
the  regional  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association 
and  a  prominent  automobile  dealer  in 
Massachusetts,  has  written  as  follows: 

I  would  say  that  In  the  discussion  that  was 
held  on  this  subject  at  our  NADA  Region  I 
meeting — our  President  of  our  State  As- 
sociation, our  State  Association  manager  and 
myself  outlined  that  we  did  not  feel  that  It 
had  hurt  us  In  any  way  shape  or  manner  and 
that  we  were  Inclined  to  feel  that  despite 
limited  experience  it  was  going  to  clean  up 
the  atmosphere  In  this  area — ^particularly 
where  loan  sharking  has  hurt  the  ethical 
automobile  dealer. 

Prom  these  statements  I  think  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  dire  predic- 
tions of  some  members  of  the  credit  in- 
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diistry  have  simply  not  materialized. 
Moreover.  It  is  evident  that  many  or- 
ganliatloiu  who  have  opposed  truth  In 
lending  have  apparently  not  fully  con- 
stilted  with  their  members.  The  vast 
majority  of  businessmen  certainly  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  truth  In  lending. 
On  the  contrary  such  a  measure  would 
be  of  considerable  benefit  to  business. 
Moreover,  I  am  confident  that  If  more 
businessmen  could  study  the  Massa- 
chusetts experience  they  would  arrive  at 
a  similar  conclusion.  I  am  hopeful,  there- 
fore, that  the  Congress  will  look  behind 
the  claims  of  those  who  purport  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  businessmen  In 
opposing  truth  in  lending. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Mitchell 
outlining  his  views  and  the  copy  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  New  England 
Automobile  Dealers  Association  also  be 
printed  in  the  record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2  > 

ExHtBrr  1 

Statkxknt  or  Wili-bt  Smith.  CaEurr   VIana- 

cn,  LXCHM EXK  S.ti-KS  Co  .  Cambkidoe,  Mass 

Mr.  Chairman  ind  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, you  have  asked  that  I  appear  t>e- 
fore  you  today  to  comment  on  the  Truth  In 
^.ainiitng  BlU  I  am  glad  to  give  you  such  aa- 
tlr^ !>'>'•*  •«  I  can  In  your  consideration  of 
tbla  proposal 

The  Maaaachuseita  Credit  Law  became  ef- 
fective Noveaiber  1.  I>i66  In  urder  to  comply 
with  the  act  the  retailer  was  obliged  to 
change  his  credit  forms  and  credit  appUca- 
Uona.  Except  for  the  minor  cost  of  changing 
these  forma  and  applications,  there  was  no 
•xtrft  expense  to  the  retailer  em  a  result  of 
the  paoalng  of  this  law 

Lechmere  Sales  does  about  M5.0OU.0OO  vol- 
ume annually  of  which  approximately  t^2.- 
000.000  of  business  u  done  on  credit  We  en- 
countered no  problems  of  any  consequence. 
either  with  our  record  keeping  or  our  cus- 
tomers, as  a  result  of  this  law 

ao  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine 
the  l*w  la  informailve  for  the  consumer  and 
(air,  workable,  and  helpful  to  the  buslnesA- 
m*n.  It  prevents  tricky  '  selling  of  credit 
programs  which  often  call  for  low  monUily 
plans  but  include  a  balloon-ending  note,  all 
of  which  tend  to  cover  up  the  true  Interest 
eoet  and  deceive  consumers 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  anything  that  Is  good 
for  the  consumer  is  good  for  business  I  be- 
lieve that  this  law  is  i{o<^>d  for  the  consumer 
because  It  corrects  abuses  In  the  extension 
of  credit  and  eliminates  ^mmlcky  selling 
and  advertising  of  credit 

I  know  of  no  Instance  where  Lechmere 
Sales  lost  a  single  sale  because  the  law  re- 
quiring that  the  customer  be  Informed  nf 
tttm  true  interest  rate  or  because  of  the  use 
of  the  new  credit  forms  or  applications  for 
credit. 

A  NaUonal  Truth  In  Lending"  BUI  will 
permit  companies  doing  business  in  different 
•totea  to  operate  under  a  uniform  credit 
law  rather  than  under  u  different  law  In  each 
■tat*  of  the  United  States 

I  beartUy  endorse  the  law  as  passed  In  the 
Oommon wealth  of  Massachusetts 

WiLLET  Smith 

ExHUrr  3 
Natxomai.    ArroMOBiLX    Dealxss 
AaaociATioN 

WasMngtcm   D  C    April  tJ    /9«7 
Mr.  Dkbmot  Shka. 

txeeiUive  Secretary,  Haisachusettt  Consumer 
Council.  State  House.  Botton.  Mats 
Daaa  DxaMor    I  was  pleased  to  discuss  the 
various  matters  that  we  were  Involved  In  on 


the  telephone  with  you.  Although  I  did  not 
call  you  on  It  It  was  Interesting  to  hear 
that  you  were  going  to  be  in  Washington 
next  week  and  appear  before  the  banking 
and  currency  committee.  This  was  true  b»- 
cause  Just  this  week  the  Region  I  of  the 
NADA  recommended  as  per  the  enclosed  copy 
of  recommendation  that  NADA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors study  again  their  poelUon  on  this 
leglslaUon. 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  to  Senator 
Brooke  In  this  regard  You  wUl  note  that 
I  state  that  this  recommendation  of  Region 
I  which  comprises  5  states — does  not  In  any 
way  shape  or  manner  Indicate  that  the  full 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Automo- 
bile Dealers  Association  would  change  Its  [>o- 
sltlon   with   respect   to   this   legislation 

I  am  committed  as  a  Regional  Vice  Presi- 
dent, however,  to  carry  this  resoluUon  to  our 
full  Board  meeting  In  June  I  am  sure  that 
the  other  Directors  from  Rhode  Island.  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont.  Maine  and  myself  from 
lulaasachusetts  were  In  full  accord  on  this 
resolution    at    our    meeting    this    week. 

In  connection  with  your  Inquiry  as  to  how 
the  truth  and  lending  had  affected  us  here 
in  Massachusetts  I  would  say  that  In  the 
discussion  that  was  held  on  this  subject  at 
our  N.^DA  ReRlon  I  meeting  our  President 
of  our  State  .\380clatlon.  our  State  Associa- 
tion maniH<er  and  myself  outlined  that  we 
did  not  feel  that  It  had  hurt  us  In  anyway 
shape  or  manner  and  that  we  were  Inclined 
to  feel  that  despite  limited  experience  It  was 
going  to  clean  up  the  atmiisphere  in  this 
area  particularly  where  loan  sharking  has 
hurt  the  ethical  su'.omoblle  dealer  By  that 
I  mean  that  certain  people  got  Into  the  auto- 
mobile business  purely  as  a  front  for  fi- 
nancing purposes 

I  trust  the  above  meets  with  your  require- 
ments   Wtrh  best  regards 

William  H   MrrcHiLL,  Jr 


Whereas — It  would  seem  that  a  "truth 
In  lending"  bill  Is  becoming  more  popular 
In  consumer  thinking  and 

Whereas  automobile  dealers  depend 
greatly  for  their  business  through  the  ex- 
t«?nalon  of  credit  and 

Whereas  automobile  dealers  are  'onaumer 
minded,  therefore.  Be  It  resolved  by  the 
members  present  of  thin  New  England  Region 
meeting  convened  here  tcjday  wish  to  go  on 
record  to  N.\DA  that  It  reconsider  Its  ex- 
pressed opinion  or  position  concerning  this 
particular  le»clslatlon.  and  If  a  simple,  work- 
able bill  can  be  created  then  go  on  record 
favcirlng     truth  In  lending  '  legislation. 


dep.\rtmf:nt     op     justice     en- 
dorses TRUTH  IN  lending 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  a  report  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  en- 
dorses 8  5.  the  truth  In  lending  bill  The 
Department  Indicated  the  bill  would  be 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  indicated  tlie  bill  would  protect 
consumers  and  promote  competition  in 
the  field  of  consunu-r  finance 

It  Is  abio  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
Department,  which  has  access  to  .some  of 
the  best  le>?al  talent  In  the  country,  saw- 
no  conflict  between  Federal  dLsclosure 
legislation  and  the  various  State  statutes 
on  consumer  credit 

Some  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  credit 
industry  have  raised  a  vague  doubt  that 
somewhere  some  way,  some  State  Judge 
or  Federal  court  might  misconstrue  the 
act  It  IS  noteworthy,  therefore,  that  this 
dire  prediction  Is  not  evident  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  report. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Justice  Department  report 
be  printed  In  the  Recohd 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Onrci  ov  TBS  Arroamrr  axmasL, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Afiril  13, 1967. 
Hon.  ,K>HN  BpaaKMAM, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dxaa  Sxnator:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  8  6.  a  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabllzatlon  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extension  of  credit. 

This  Truth  In  Lending  Bill  Is  similar  to  the 
following  bills  concerning  which  we  have 
commented  In  the  past:  8.  750  (88th  Cong, 
1st  Sess  ),  8  1740  (87th  Cong,  1st  Bees  >: 
and  S   3755  i86th  Cong,  3d  Bess  ) . 

This  Department  favors  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  which  would  ( 1 )  protect  the 
consumer  by  enabling  every  borrower  to 
make  an  Informed  choice  of  alternate  credit 
prices,  and  (2)  promote  competition  In  the 
field  of  consumer  finance  The  bill  Is  consist- 
ent with  and  would  implement  "Truth  in 
Lending  '  proposals  made  In  the  President's 
message  "American  Consumer  Protection." 
House  of  Representatives  Document  No.  57, 
90th  Congress. 

The  major  sutwtantlve  section  of  this  bill 
Is  Section  4  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  4  pro- 
vides for  dsclosure  of  finance  charges,  and 
states  that,  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(bi  which  relates  to  revolving  or  open-end 
credit  plans  any  creditor  shall  furnish  to 
each  person  to  whom  credit  Is  extended  a 
written  statement  which  states,  to  the  extent 
applicable  and  ascertainable 

1  1 1  the  cash  or  delivered  price  of  the  prop- 
erty or  service  to  be  acquired; 

cii  the  amounu.  if  any.  to  be  credited  as 
down  payment  and  or  trade-in; 

(3i    the  difference  between  1  and  2. 

(4 1  the  charges.  Individually  Itemized, 
which  are  paid  or  to  t>e  paid  by  borrower  in 
connection  with  the  transaction  but  which 
are   not   incident  to  the  extension  of  credit; 

(5i    the  total  amount  to  be  financed; 

(8i  the  finance  charge  In  dollars  and 
cents, 

(7)  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate; 

i8i  the  time  and  amoimt  of  payments 
scheduled  to  repay  the  Indebtedness;  and 

1 91  the  terms  applicable  In  the  event  of 
advanced  or  delayed  payments 

SubsecUon  ibl  of  Section  4  provides  that 
any  creditor  agreeing  to  extend  credit  pur- 
suant to  a  revolving  or  open-end  credit  plan 
shall.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board 

I  1 1  furnish,  prior  to  agreeing  to  extend 
credit,  a  written  statement  setting  forth; 

(li  the  periodic  dates  of  the  balances 
against  which  a  finance  charge  will  be  Im- 
p<jsed. 

(11)  the  percentage  rate  per  period  of  the 
finance  charge  to  be  Imposed; 

(HI)  the  periodic  rate  of  finance  charge 
expressed  as  an  annual  percentage  rate 

(2)  furnish  to  such  person,  at  the  end  of 
each  period  determined  for  assessing  finance 
charges,  a  written  statement  setting  forth 
to  the  extent  applicable  and   ascertainable 

(A)  the  ouutanding  balance  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  such  period. 

(  B)  the  amount  of  each  extension  of  credit 
during  such  period; 

(C)  the  total  amount  credited  to  the  ac- 
count during  such  period; 

(D)  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  at 
the  end  of  such  period; 

(El  the  annual  percentage  rate  used  to 
compute  the  finance  charge  for  such  period; 

(Pi  the  balance  on  which  such  periodic 
finance  charge  was  computed;  and 

(Oi  the  finance  charge  Imposed  for  such 
perlfxl 

Subsection  (c)  of  Section  4  provides  that 
If  the  information  disclosed  In  accordance 
with   this  section  and   any   regulations  pre- 


scribed by  the  Board  Is  rendered  Inaccurate 
as  a  result  of  a  prepayment,  a  late  payment 
or  other  adjustment,  through  mutual  consent 
of  the  parties,  the  Inaccuracy  resulting  there- 
from shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 4. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  gives  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  broad  powers  to  prevent  circum- 
vention or  evasion  of  the  bill's  provisions  and 
to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  legisla- 
tion. In  the  exercise  of  Its  powers  the  Board 
Is  to  request  regulatory  functions  with  re- 
spect to  creditors  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  such  agencies  are  to  furnish 
such  views  when  so  requested. 

The  Board  Is  also  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  of  not  more  than  nine  members, 
representative  of  the  interest  of  sellers  of 
merchandise  on  credit,  lenders  and  the  pub- 
lic The  Board  Is  directed  to  advise  and  con- 
sult such  advisory  committee  on  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  powers  under  this  Act. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  that  State 
laws  relating  to  credit  transactions  are  not  to 
be  superseded  except  where  such  State  laws 
are  directly  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bin  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 
The  section  also  exempts  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  credit  transactions  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  deternunes  are  effectively 
regulated  by  State  laws  so  as  to  require  the 
disclosure  by  the  creditor  of  the  same  Infor- 
mation as  is  required  by  Section  4  of  the  bill. 

Section  7,  paragraph  (a) ,  provides  that  any 
creditor  who  falls  to  provide  information  re- 
quired by  the  bill  would  be  liable  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  such  Information  should  have 
been  furnished.  In  amounts  from  $100  to 
12.000,  on  any  credit  transactions,  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  violation  of  the  bill's 
provisions.  Court  action  to  recover  such  pen- 
alty Is  provided  for. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Section  7  provides  that 
any  person  who  gives  false  or  inaccurate  In- 
formation, or  falls  to  provide  information 
required  by  the  bill's  provisions  or  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder,  or  who  otherwise 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  the  bill  or 
a  regulation  Issued  under  It,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both,  provided,  however, 
that  no  such  punishment  or  penalty  shall 
apply  to  the  United  States,  or  any  agencies 
thereof,  or  any  state  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  agency  of  any  state  or  polit- 
ical   subdivision. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  not  apply  to 
extensions  of  credit  to  business  firms  as  such, 
governments,  or  governmental  agencies  or 
Instrumentalities,  or  to  transactions  In  se- 
curities or  commodities  In  accounts  by  a 
broker-dealer  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

We  note  that  the  second  sentence  in  Sub- 
section 5(a)  of  the  bill  sUtes  that  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
«erve  Board  shall  Include  a  description  of 
methods  of  determining  percentage  rates  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed,  prescribe  reasonable 
tolerances  of  accuracy  with  respect  to  dis- 
closing Information,  and  require  that  Infor- 
mation required  to  be  disclosed  be  displayed 
prominently.  We  think  Section  6,  read  as  a 
whole,  evidences  an  Intent  to  authorize  the 
Board  to  make  regulations  other  than  those 
dealing  with  the  matters  listed  In  the  second 
sentence,  to  the  extent  necessary.  However, 
It  might  be  contended  after  enactment  of  the 
bill  that  the  llsUng  of  subjects  for  regulation 
In  the  second  sentence  was  Intended  to  be 
comprehensive.  It  might  be  desirable  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  such  a  contention 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "shall"  In  the 
second  sentence  the  words  and  conunas,  ", 
among  other  things,". 

Section  7(a)  of  the  bill  provides  that  "any 
creditor  who  In  connection  with  any  credit 
tr.insactlons  falls  to  disclose  to  any  person 
any  Information  In  violation  of  this  Act  .  .  . 
Bhall  be  liable  to  such  person  In  the  amount 
Of  »ioo  ..."  '^ 


This  language  may  not  indicate  with  pre- 
cision who  may  sue  the  creditor  for  the  civil 
penalty,  in  that  it  refers  to  "any  person"  to 
whom  Information  is  not  disclosed  In  con- 
nection with  a  credit  transaction.  It  would 
appear  that  the  suit  should  be  limited  to 
the  person  to  whom  the  credit  was  actually 
extended  without  the  required  disclosures, 
that  is,  the  same  person  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  statute.  We  therefore  suggest 
that  in  the  second  line  of  Section  7(a),  after 
the  worA  "person"  the  following  wording  be 
Inserted:  "...  to  whom  credit  Is  extended 
any  information  which  is  required  to  be 
furnished  to  such  person  by  Section  4  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued  to  Imple- 
ment this  Act,  shall  be  liable  .  .  ." 

It  Is  noted  that  Section  7(b)  contains  the 
word  "willfully."  This  word  might  be  found 
not  to  apply  to  Intentional,  voluntary  acts 
but  only  to  acts  performed  with  a  criminal 
Intent,  see  Screws  v.  United  States,  325  U.S. 
91,  101-103  (1946);  Morrlssette  v.  United 
States,  342  U.S.  246  (1952).  As  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  the  word  "willfully"  be  replaced 
with  the  word  "knowingly." 

We  also  suggest  that.  In  accordance  with 
customary  drafting  techniques.  It  would  be 
preferable  to  designate  the  subsections  of 
Sections  3  and  8  by  letters  Instead  of  num- 
bers. Also,  we  suggest  that  the  subdivision 
designations  in  Subsections  4(b)(1)  and 
4(b)(3)  be  conformed  to  one  consistent  style. 

The  Biu^au  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  the  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  8.  5  would  be  In  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
SEABEES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  quar- 
ter-century ago,  in  the  early,  dangerous 
days  of  World  War  11,  the  finest  con- 
struction men  of  America  stepped  from 
civilian  Me  into  the  ranks  of  a  brandnew 
outfit  and  raised  the  proud  Latin  ban- 
ner: "Construimus,  Batulmus :  We  Build, 
We  Fight." 

These  were  the  men  who  formed  the 
US.  Navy  construction  battalions — the 
famous  Seabees  of  World  War  II— the 
men  who  so  soon  and  so  deservedly  en- 
riched our  language  with  that  brief  and 
stirring  motto  which  so  splendidly  ex- 
presses the  spirit  of  America — "Can  Do." 

This  year  of  1967  marks  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Navy  Seabees,  and  the 
100th  armlversary  of  the  Navy  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps  whose  officers  lead  the  Sea- 
bee  battalions  and  teams  in  action. 

The  legendary  feats  of  the  Seabees,  In 
building  and  in  battle,  in  World  War  II, 
are  a  bright  page  In  the  military  lore  of 
these  United  States. 

Later,  in  answer  to  the  Communist 
challenge  in  Korea,  the  Seabees  served 
again,  and  they  supported  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  the  famed  Inchon  landing. 

Today,  in  Vietnam,  the  Seabees  again 
are  performing  construction  miracles  In 
support  of  American  and  allied  forces 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
Long  years  after  the  battle  for  the  free- 
dom and  peace  of  Vietnam  has  con- 
cluded, monuments  to  the  Seabees  who 
now  work  there  will  remain — the  "in- 
stant" airfields  and  deepwater  ports, 
the  cantoimients  and  building  complexes, 
the  communications  facilities,  the  count- 
less miles  of  roads  and  highways  where 
none  existed  before. 


In  recent  years  the  Seabees  have 
added  anew  to  their  tradition.  They  have 
become  the  "Navy  Peace  Corps,"  sending 
their  13-man  Seabee  teams  into  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  Asia  to  help  the  vil- 
lagers in  underdeveloped  nations. 

In  recognition  of  the  Seabee  Silver 
25th  armlversary,  Crov.  Otto  Kemer,  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  recently  proclaimed 
Seabee  Month  in  Illinois. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  proclamation  entered  In  the 
Record,  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation,  State  or  Iixinois 

Whereas,  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Seabees  (United  States 
Navpl  Construction  Battalions)  Is  March  5, 
1967  and  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  foimdlng  of  the  Navy  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  Is  March  2,  1967,  and 

Whereas,  The  skill,  energy  and  gallantry 
shown  by  the  Seabees  In  constructing  and 
maintaining  bases  for  our  armed  forces  In 
World  War  II,  Korea  and  the  present  Viet- 
namese conflict  has  added  many  brilliant 
pages  to  the  military  annals  of  our  Republic, 
and 

Whereas,  Small  teams  of  Seabees  are  exhib- 
iting their  "Can  Do"  motto  by  bringing  tech- 
nical skills  to  the  village  level  In  Southeast 
Asia,  thus  exemplifying  the  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation which  Is  so  vital  a  factor  In  building  a 
desire  for  freedom  In  the  populace,  and 

Whereas,  To  accord  official  recognition  to 
this  anniversary  seems  fitting  and  proper. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Otto  Kerner.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  month  of  March  1967  as  Seabee  Month 
m  lUlnols.  and  call  upon  all  citizens  of  this 
state  to  Join  me  in  due  recognition  of  this 
noteworthy  and  patriotic  event  by  such  acts, 
ceremonies  and  support  as  may  be  fitting 
to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

Otto   Kebneh, 

Governor. 
Paul  Powell, 
Secretary   of   State. 


JUSTICE      DELAYED      IS      JUSTICE 
DENIED 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  submitted  for  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, by  Howard  James,  dealing  with  our 
courts  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
A  second  and  third  article  by  Howard 
James  has  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  dealing  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  In  the  courts  of 
our  land.  The  April  19,  1967,  article  is 
entitled  "Justice  Delayed  is  Justice 
Denied,"  and  the  April  26,  1967.  article 
is  entitled  "Juggled  Justice  in  the  Minor 
Courts."  Because  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  to  every  Member  of  this  body 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  widest 
possible  attention  be  given  to  these  arti- 
cles by  their  Insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Justice  Delated  Is  Justice  Dekied 
(By  Howard  James) 

(Note. — Jammed  courts  spell  Injustice. 
Innocent  defendants  can  languish  in  Jail  for 
months.  Injured  plaintiffs  must  wait  years 
to  collect  legitimate  damage  claims — all  be- 
cause state  courts  in  the  United  States  are  not 
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■■■ting  Uie   nee<U  of   the  Jet   age.   Today's 
artid*.  aaeond  of  13.  explains  wb;  courta  are 

It  you  ar*  arreatad  today  In  Cleveland  on 
a  Mrloua  cbarge  and  can't  make  b«U.  you  may 
•tin  be  In  Jail  atraltlng  your  day  In  court 
when  CbrUttnaa  roUa  around.  Even  if  you  are 
iaaoeent. 

Or  tak*  tbe  oaae  of  a  New  York  housewife. 
DrtvUis  ber  auto  down  a  Bronx  street  she 
U  tilt  by  another  car  Doctors  aay  she  la  serl- 
oualy  injured  and  ezp«na«e  pile  up. 

If  tb«  other  driver's  Insurance  company 
hanle*  over  a  settlement.  It  could  be  1372 
b«for«  atae  collects  a  dime.  It  often  takes  that 
Ioe(  to  get  a  cItU  case  before  a  Jury 

Hot  ar9  Cle»etand  and  New  York  excep- 
tions. Most  state  courts,  e>p«clally  those  In 
large  dUsa.  are  bo^ed  down  with  business 
They  are  struggling  with  what  members  of 
the  bench  and  bar  call  "backlog." 

WHY  JuancB  IS  osljitbo 
JuBtlc*  U  delayed  for  many  reasons  More 
etrU.  caaas  are  aie4 — meetly  auto  accidents— 
than  the  courts  can  handle.  The  crime  rate 
kaapa  eUmblng-.  Cnmtnal  trials  take  longer 
than  txi  the  past  bacauae  at  recent  Supreme 
Ooivt  nilLnga.  There  aren't  enough  Judges  In 
oaoat  Jurladlctlons.  And  both  fudges  and 
lawyers  throw  up  roadblocks,  too  often  for 
■aUab  reasons. 

"The  backlog  of  clvU  trials  continues  to 
mount  until  oxir  courts  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing ttia  point  where  the  nwixlm  'Jviatlce  de- 
layed la  Justice  denied'  may  apply  to  all 
dvU  Btlgants,"  aaserts  Judge  J.  GUbert 
Ptamtaigast  of  Baltimore,  where  delay  from 
fUlng  to  trial  now  totals  more  than  two 
yean. 

"Saytag  'I'll  see  you  In  e<<urt'  has  become 
tha  great  naUor^al  pastime."  asserts  Maurice 
ibarg.    Columbia    University    law    pro- 


Common  Pleas  Judge  Herbert  Lavln  of 
PhUadalphla  warns 

"A  terrible  thing  has  happened  to  Justice 
In  Anetlea.  and  the  tragedy  la  that  while  It 
waa  oecurrtng.  there  were  »o  few  who.  rec- 
ognising It.  warned  us  of  Its  consequences 

"I'm  talking  about  the  House  of  Justice 
In  the  big  city  The  termites  of  slums.  In- 
dustry, unemploynient.  two  world  wars. 
highway  accidents.  labor-management  dis- 
putes, and  myriad  ittixar  pruhlems  never 
known  before  b<jred  their  way  into  the  walls. 
floors,  and  beams  of  a  once-conunodlous 
structure. 

&PSTHT     KCMiklMa 

Y«t  a  naUuoal  tour  by  this  writer  -who 
sat  in  courtrooms  and  talked  to  Judges. 
Lawyers,  prosecutors.  p<jlU:emen,  and  every- 
day cttlseins — reveals 

WldmiULatl    public    apathy    despite    these 


A  taadancy  toward  putting  paper  patches 
•o  tha  atata  systanos  at  Juatloe,  rather  than 
lainlorelng  tonndaUona  or  buiidlng  an  en- 
ttraly  a«w  structure. 

▲  chronic  lack  u<  oonununlcatlon  among 
coucts.  both  wlthla  a  state  and  nationwide. 
This,  oou pled  with  a  trial -and-srror  approach 
to  problem  solving,  means  a  Judge  In  Massa- 
chuaatts  cant  profit  from  the  success  or  fall- 
tiraa  of  courts  In  Oregon.  Texsa.  or  Florida. 
OosnmuBicatlons  even  break  down  among 
jiadcaa  sitting  In  one  city. 

Mgld  opposition  to  change  oti  tha  part  of 
many  lawyers  and  Judges.  This  Is  partly  be- 
cause they  are  overly  concerned  with  tradi- 
tion and  partly  because  of  self-interest. 

"Members  of  the  bar  engaged  In  trying 
etrtl  matters  could  well  be  fTnanelally  dls- 
treesed  If  personal -in  Jury  litigation  goea  out 
the  window."  says  OeoOsry  C  Raxard,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion In  Chicago 

COMPLSX    PBOaLSM 

■mklng  auto  accidents  cmt  at  tha  courts  la 
batng  suggested  aa  one  poaalbliity  to  and 
baeklof .  Lawyers  are  worried. 


"Unless  lawyers  do  sonvethlng  about  court 
backlog,  laymen  will  take  over.  "  warns  Jamea 
A.  Dooley.  one  of  the  biuleat  trial  lawyers 
In  Chicago.  "Within  our  framework  we  must 
do  away  with  existing  Ills  and  bring  about  a 
sueamiinlng  of  trials  to  protect  the  Judge- 
and-Jury  system  " 

The  problem  of  court  delay  Is  exceedingly 
complex.  Each  court  In  each  state  is  different, 
and  moet  face  a  wide   variety  uf  truublss 

At  least  on  paper.  Cook  County,  111  .  has 
the  worst  civil  backlog  In  the  nation.  But 
Juhn  8  Boy'.e.  the  circuit  court  s  chief  Judge, 
accuses  other  courts  around  the  country  of 
Juggling  statistics 

"Were  the  only  court  In  the  nation  that 
keeps  accurate  backlog  ngure.s."  he  said  In  an 
Interview  New  York  has  several  million 
cases  unaccounted  (or.  Using  bookkeeping 
gUiunicks  Los  Angeles  wiped  out  its  backlog 
(on  paper  I  overnight.  Bsslrles.  Chicago  has 
becoma  the  personal-lnjury-utlgauun  center 
of  tJie  warld.  ' 

In  Judge  Boyle's  court  system  it  now  takes 
five  jr  six  years  (."om  the  da'wc  of  tiling  to  get 
a  case  before  a  Jury  Latest  figures  compiled 
by  the  Institute  of  Judicial  AdmlXLlstratlon 
In  New  York  City  show 

A  backlog  of  up  to  live  years  In  civil 
courts  around  New  York  City.  3a  months 
In  the  Boston  area,  34  months  In  Cleveland 
«the  chief  Justice  of  the  Cumnaon  Pleas 
Court  there  told  this  writer  It  Is  nearer 
40  to  48  months  nowi,  33  7  months  In 
Detroit,  and  30  1  months  In  Sun  Francisco 

rKII(INAI.-COt7KT     VOLUMX     UP 

While  moet  concern  centers  on  civil  litiga- 
tion largely  auto-acctdents  sulta-  this  re- 
porter found  an  alarming  growth  In  crimi- 
nal-court business  Soon  criminal -court  de- 
lay may   be  making  national   headlines 

In  Loe  Angelas,  for  "»'"p'»  the  home  of 
one  of  the  best  court  systems  In  the  nation, 
crlmlnai-court  volume  has  hit  crisis  propor- 
tions and  Is  still  cUmbing. 

Arrests  are  up  30  percent  In  Ave  years 
there  Of  greater  concern,  the  number  of 
defendants  demanding  Jury  trials  has  In- 
creased 300  percent  In  the  same  period  This 
offidals  say.  Is  largely  due  to  recant  Suprema 
Court  rulings  restating  tha  rlghu  of  the  ac- 
cused and  cracking  down  on  police  pracUoaa 

mmllar  reports  are  heard  In  otiier  cities 
coiiat  to  coast 

Ten  years  agt>  we  had  two  cnminal- 
court  Judges,  and  they  wrrent  overly  bvisy.  " 
says  Judge  Prendergnst  In  Baltimore  'Now 
we  have  Qve  Judges  there,  plus  a  full-time 
Jureolla  Judga,  hearing  criminal  cases  " 

Ttia  number  of  rrlmlnai  cases  died  In 
Hennepin  County  i  Minneapolis) .  Minn.  In- 
creased by  60  percent  in  1»60  over  ia«6.  Tha 
statewide  average  for  new  criminal  Qllngs 
in    I960  in   9htlnnesota  is  up  46  percent. 

As  noted.  Cleveland  has  one  of  the  worst 
blg-clty  criminal  backlogs  In  tha  nation. 
Donald  P  Lybarger.  chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court,  reported  1. 409  crimi- 
nal cases  pending  as  of  .March  37.  Thoaa  in 
Jail  wait  8  to  10  mooths  to  go  to  trial,  he 
adds.  Defendants  out  on  bail  wait  lunger. 

Criminal  backlog  hurts  both  society  and 
ttie  accused  Prosecutors  complain  they  lose 
tno  many  cases  as  witnesses  disappear  and 
memories  dim 

The  accused,  when  arrested,  may  lose  his 
Job  His  family  facas  great  hardship  Reputa- 
tions are  tarnished.  Of  tan  this  adds  to  al- 
ready fat  welfare  rolls,  tor  the  defendant's 
family  must  eat.  Thoaa  who  cannot  make 
bail  may  sit  In  Jail  longer  than  a  Judge 
would  sentence  them  for  the  crime  This  Is 
the  city  picture  In  some  states 

Delays  also  occur  In  rural  areas  where 
Judges  are  not  sitting  full  time  and  courts 
operate  on  tha  old  "term"  system  This  Is 
as  true  In  Massachusetts  or  Kartsaa  as  In 
South  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

asASoNB  roa  »HjtT 

Since  moat  state  courts  use  the  same  Judge 
to   try  crunlnai   and  civil  cases,   reasons   for 


delay  In  both  divisions  can  be  combined  as 
follows. 

f    Ae-iit«   thortage    of    fudges 

While  populations  mushroom  In  urban 
areas,  many  courta  operate  with  about  the 
same  number  of  men  on  the  bench  as  they 
did  two  or  three  decades  ago 

In  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio  (Cleveland), 
"We  have  24  Judges  for  1  8  million  people 
We  ought  to  have  32,"  says  Judge  Lybarger 

Minneapolis.  In  a  county  with  a  population 
of  900.000  and  with  16  full-time  Judges.  need.i 
4  more,  offlclals  report  The  same  otBclals 
also  want  several  retired  Judges  "working  part- 
time  to  clean  up  the  backlog  Neighboring  St 
Paul,  in  a  slightly  less- populated  county, 
needs  three  Judges  to  boost  the  total  of  full- 
time  Judges  to  13  in  order  to  stay  even. 

Boston  Is  operating  with  fewer  Judges  than 
a  generation  ago  because  many  of  them  ;ire 
transferred  out  of  the  city  to  meet  the  huge 
growth  of  court  business  In  other  Massa- 
chu.setts  counties,  says  O  Joseph  Taiiro, 
chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  "yet 
crime  in  Suffolk  County  has  Increased  more 
than  50  percent  in  the  past  10  years,  the  civil 
load  Is  up,  and  the  need  for  more  Judges  is 
acute 

:.   Too  fete  courtrooms 

■  We  need  more  Judges,  but  even  if  we  get 
them  we  don't  have  any  place  to  put  them. " 
says  Judge  Prendergast  of  Baltimore.  'Our 
courthouse  is  Jammed,  we  have  no  way  to 
expand,  and  so  the  only  aiiswer  is  a  new 
building." 

"We  are  reduced  to  using  what  resembles 
City  Halls  converted  closet  space — boLh 
clotiies  and  water,"  assarts  Philadelphia! 
Judge  Lavln.  "And  while  a  few  decent  roouis 
are  on  tha  planning  board,  these  will  only 
meet  present  and  long-ovardue  needs,  nut 
tomorrow's." 

The  report  of  the  Citizen's  Conference  on 
ths  Administration  of  Justice  In  Hawaii 
suites:  "Physical  faclUties  throughout  ths 
(court!  system  are  woefully  inadequate" 

I  found  similar  complaints  in  more  'iian 
30  other  states. 

J.  Lazy  fudges 

While  many  Judges  work  In  their  chambers 
before  taking  the  bench  In  the  morning,  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour,  or  in  the  afternoon. 
hundreds  of  Judges  average  a  35-  or  30- 
hour  work  week  This  in  spite  of  the  backlog 

Tradition  is  one  excuse  Judges  keep  short 
hours  because  "that's  the  way  It's  always 
been  done  "  Others  assert  that  a  Jud^e  ■ 
Job  Is  so  demanding  that  It  would  be  unfair 
to  expect  them  to  work  longer  (to  which 
still  others  reply:  *'Hogwssh'' ) . 

In  Chicago,  the  city  -with  the  biggeet  civil 
backlog,  this  reporter  has  checked  all  114 
courtrooms  In  the  new  CItIc  Osnter  several 
tlmaa 

On  a  typical  day  ha  found  Judges  on  ths 
bench  In  only  11  at  tha  114  courtrooms  be- 
tween »:S0  arid  10  sjn  :  M  of  the  114  benches 
ailed  between  10  am.  and  10  30  a.m  :  4S 
Judges  sitting  between  10:30  and  11  sm; 
and  the  same  number  between  11  and  11  30 
sjn.  Between  2:30  and  *  p.m.  there  were 
only  34  of  the  114  benches  with  Judges  sit- 
ting 

And  while  almost  every  other  chief  Judce 
In  the  nation  helps  reduce  backlog  by  hesr- 
Ing  cases  or  handling  the  court  calendar 
Chief  Judge  Boyle  functions  as  a  full-time 
administrator 

A  veteran  Chicago  court  observer,  who 
says  Cook  County  courts  are  100  times 
better  than  they  were,"  aaserts  Judge  Boyle 
has  his  hands  full  'knocking  heeids.  t.ikir.g 
care  of  political  matters,  and  acting  as  a 
buffer  between  the  politician*  and  the  prima 
donnas  on  the  bench." 

Some  Chicago  Judges  should  be  praised 
One  this  reporter  always  found  hard  at  work 
Is  Jtidge  Hsrold  O.  Ward,  who  heads  the 
law  division. 

"He  works  from  8  SO  to  5  30.  You  can 
And    him    anytime,"    agrees    Mr.    Dooley,    a 
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lawyer    with    plenty    of    business    in    Judge 
Ward's  court. 

Among  the  nation's  conscientious  pace  set- 
ters: 

Judges  In  Loe  Angeles  arrive  between  8 
and  8  30  ajn.,  reach  the  bench  promptly  at 
9,  take  a  10-mlnute  recess  In  the  morning, 
lunch  from  12  to  1  or  1 :30,  and  q-ult  between 
4   15  and  4:30. 

New  Jersey  Judges  start  at  9:30,  lunch 
from  1  to  2,  and  adjourn  at  4,  "with  lO-mln- 
ute  recesses  In  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
Hours  are  stringently  regulated  by  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court.  Assignment  (admin- 
istrative) Judges  are  the  busiest.  They  start 
by  8 :  30  and  seldom  leave  before  6. 

In  moet  districts  Judges  pick  their  own 
working  hours,  and  there  is  no  one  to  keep 
tabs  on  them.  New  Jersey  is  one  exception. 
There  are  others.  In  some  cities  Judges  work 
out  a  gentleman's  agreement  on  hours.  Some 
rural  Judges,  often  for  lack  of  business,  work 
only  four  or  Ove  days  a  month,  while  In  the 
cities  Judges  fight  backlogs. 

Howard  Kline,  senior  Judge  In  Wichita, 
Kaiu..  says  his  court  has  a  backlog  ranging 
from  four  months  to  2>4  years.  Each  Judge 
Is  given  the  same  number  of  cases,  keeps  his 
own  docket,  and  proceeds  at  his  own  speed — 
without  outside  supervision.  Pressed  for  a 
reason  for  the  wide  variation  there,  he  says: 

"Some  Judges  know  how  to  oi>erate  their 
docket  and  others  don't.  And  I  guess  If  you 
get  right  down  to  it,  there  may  be  some 
lazy  Judges" 

In  every  state  visited  this  reporter  saw  a 
few  Judges  working  long  hours  to  keep  dock- 
ets current.  Sometimes  they  were  doing  it 
Just  to  keep  other  Judges  afloat. 

Most  Judges  still  take  long  vacations. 
During  the  summer  months  many  courts 
shut  down. 

Cleveland  closes  down  In  August.  Pitts- 
burg Judges  take  two  months  off  during  the 
summer.  So  do  Memphis  Judges,  says  Judge 
John  J.  Wilson,  but  "somebody  Is  always 
around  for  emergencies." 

Long  vacations  date  to  the  day  when 
courthouses  weren't  air  conditioned.  Many 
still  arent.  Judges  who  take  most  of  the 
summer  off  argue  that  witnesses,  Jurors, 
and  lawyers  are  often  hard  to  find. 

Yet  times  are  changing. 

In  BCassachusetts  Superior  Court  the  re- 
cess during  the  last  week  of  March  was 
eliminated  this  year  by  Chief  Justice  O. 
Joseph  Tauro.  He  says  Judges  are  ready  to 
lit  all  summer  to  expedite  criminal  matters. 

Rhode  Island's  Superior  Court  Presiding 
Justice,  John  E.  Mullen,  has  asked  the  Leg- 
islature to  pass  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  a  summer  docket  so  that  criminal 
trials  can  be  held  during  the  traditional  lay- 
off This,  he  says,  would  eliminate  excessive 
delay  for  those  held  in  Jail. 

Judge  Joseph  O.  Jeppson  of  Salt  Lake  City 
■ays  his  Judges  only  get  "two  weeks  for  sure, 
and  three  weeks  maximum,"  depending  on 
court  business.  Their  civil  backlog  is  leas 
than  a  year. 

4.  Dilatory  latoyers 

Much  of  the  court  delay  can  be  blamed  on 
lawyers.  This  is  true  in  both  criminal  and 
civil  courts. 

One  problem  is  a  critical  shortage  of  com- 
petent attorneys,  especially  those  who  will 
take  criminal  cases.  The  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  puts  it  this 
way: 

"Criminal  defendants  can  pay  only  a  small 
fte  .  .  .  Criminal  lawyers  are  bound  to 
spend  much  of  their  working  lives  in  over- 
crowded, physically  unpleasant  courts,  deal- 
ing with  people  who  have  conunltted  ques- 
tionable acts.  ...  In  nearly  every  large  city 
a  private  defense  bar  of  low  legal  and  dubi- 
ous ethical  quality  can  be  found.  .  ,  ,  The 
public  Image  of  the  criminal  lawyer  Is  a  se- 
rious  obsucle  to  the   attraction   of   young. 


able   lawyers   and   reputable   and   seasoned 
practitioners.  .  .  ." 

While  clvll-practlce  lawyers  have  much 
more  going  for  them,  only  a  handful  enter 
courtrooms  In  most  cities.  (And  for  that  rea- 
son, like  most  cltlsena,  they  often  have  little 
Idea  of  what  really  is  going  on.) 

Out  of  thousands  of  Chicago  lawyers,  36 
handle  the  btilk  of  auto-accident  cases.  Each 
firm  has  from  300  to  1,000  cases  pending  to- 
day, according  to  court  officials. 

"In  Cleveland,  5S  lawyers  try  82.3  percent 
of  all  cases,"  says  Judge  Lybarger.  "And  we 
have  a  bar  of  about  3,000." 

The  story  la  the  same  across  the  nation. 
Lawyers  who  take  trial  work  find  it  extremely 
lucrative.  Many  grab  every  case  that  walks 
In  the  door.  Some  even  solicit  business.  But 
they  simply  do  not  have  enough  days  in  the 
week  to  go  to  court.  Sometimes  they  forget 
they  have  cases  pending.  They  frequently 
ask  for  continuances  or  delay  Justice  by  be- 
ing tied  up  In  another  coxirtroom,  perhaps 
In  federal  court,  when  their  case  is  called. 

"When  a  trial  la'wyer  has  too  many  cases 
he  tells  the  Judge,  Tm  too  busy  to  come 
to  court,'"  says  Henry  Ellenbogen,  senior 
Judge  In  the  Pittsburgh  Conmion  Pleas 
Court.  "So  the  lawyer  on  the  other  side 
twiddles  hla  thumbs." 

The  system  of  Justice  Is,  in  Itself,  a  cause 
of  delay. 

Lawyers  battle  It  out  in  court,  and  as  one 
Judge  succinctly  puts  It:  "Neither  wants  to 
see  Justice  done.  Each  wants  to  win."  In 
civil  cases  they  are  urged  to  settle  out  of 
court.  So  lawyers  waste  time  trying  to  out- 
bluff  each  other.  The  attorney  for  the  plain- 
tiff holds  out  for  every  cent  he  can  get.  The 
Insurance  company  lawyer  tries  to  bring  the 
plaintiff's  price  down. 

Some  defense  attorneys  even  use  the  back- 
log as  a  lever. 

"A  few  say  'settle  for  what  we  offer,  or 
wait  six  years,'"  says  Chicago  attorney 
Dooley.  "It's  a  lotisy  choice.  Someday  they'll 
learn  that  those  who  can  wait  it  out  will  get 
two  or  three  times  what  they  would  if  they 
settled  without  the  delay." 

In  Cook  Coimty  95  percent  of  the  cases 
are  settled  out  of  court  before  a  Jury  reaches 
a  verdict,  says  Judge  Boyle.  Plaintiffs'  lawyers 
use  the  Jury  as  a  big  stick  to  get  insurance 
companies  to  pay  off,  thus  the  lawyers  func- 
tion largely  as  collection  agents,  using  the 
courts  as  a  tool. 

Criminal  lawyers  across  the  country  admit 
that  they  try  to  deUy  Justice  if  they  have 
a  tough  case,  hoping  that  witnesses  will 
forget  or  change  their  minds.  They  believe 
they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everjrthlng 
to  gain,  since  their  client  will  probably  go  to 
Jail  anyway. 

But  strong  Judges  can  resolve  the  backlog. 

"If  the  Judge  really  wants  to  do  it  be  can 
clear  the  dockets,"  says  Warren  Burnett,  of 
Odessa,  Texas,  one  of  the  busiest  lawyers 
In  the  Southwest,  "All  he  has  to  do  is  make 
a  courtroom  available  and  tell  the  lawyer  to 
be  there.  Then  be  runs  that  lawyer's  cases 
through  like  boxcars,  and  you  settle  or  go 
to  trial  as  fast  as  they  roll  by." 

Mr.  Burnett  knows,  for  as  head  of  a  small 
firm  with  some  3,000  cases  pending,  It  has 
happened  to  him. 

Judge  Boyle  asserts  some  Chicago  lawyers 
slow  do'wn  the  pace  In  November  and  De- 
cember because  they  have  made  so  much 
money  by  then  the  fees  "all  go  to  the  govern- 
ment." (Civil  lawyers  tisually  take  a  26  to 
50  percent  cut  of  the  settlement.) 

5.   "Expert  witnesses" 

The  use  of  "expert  witnesses"  like  doctors 
and  psychiatrists  leads  to  problems  of  delay. 
Each  lawyer.  In  trying  to  knock  down  the 
opposition's  case,  produces  his  own  experts, 
who  testify  at  length. 

These  experts  are  often  hard  to  get  to 
court  because  they  are  busy  professionally. 
So  lawyers  ask  for  delays  to  accommodate 
them. 


6.  Lax  legislatures 

State  legislatures  too  often  refuse  to  face 
the  problems  of  the  courts.  Often  they  do 
not  provide  enough  Judges  or  funds. 

In  Illinois,  where  a  new  Judicial  article 
was  recently  passed,  "there  is  still  a  law 
that  requires  court  docket  books  to  be  "writ- 
ten and  bound  by  hand,  even  though  Cook 
County  has  rented  a  computer  that  could 
produce  the  Information  In  minutes. 

Los  Angeles,  while  generally  ahead  of  the 
nation  in  court  administration,  is  blocked 
by  archaic  laws  and  the  state  constitution 
from  making  additional  Improvements,  says 
Andrew  L.  Schultz,  executive  assistant  court 
administrator. 

Moet  states  also  lack  legislation  governing 
the  forward  progress  of  cases. 

Michigan  Judges  can  throw  a  civil  case 
out  If  it  isn't  making  headway. 

In  New  Yc«1i  City  and  Philadelphia,  crim- 
inal defendants  are  brought  In  for  hear- 
ings 24  hours  a  day.  Pittsburgh  operates  one 
courtroom  till  after  midnight.  Several  states 
have  laws  limiting  the  time  a  man  can  be 
held  without  starting  him  through  the  trial 
process. 

7.  Inefficient  methods 

Nearly  every  state  reqxiires  criminal  cases 
to  proceed  through  the  system  at  a  "rea- 
sonable" speed.  But  each  Judge  and  prose- 
cutor may  have  his  o'wn  theory  on  what 
"reasonable"  means. 

The  courts  themselves  often  refuse  to  try 
modern    business    techniques. 

Each  year  a  few  more  hire  court  admin- 
istrators so  Judges  can  be  free  of  paperwork 
and  other  mundane  activities.  Richard  E. 
Klein  has  been  working  as  court  administra- 
tor in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  since  January,  while 
KfinneapollB  has  had  an  administrator  for  a 
year. 

Judge  Jeppson,  In  Salt  Lake  City,  says  the 
State  Legislature  has  Just  provided  for  an 
administrator.  The  new  law  goes  Into  effect 
June   1. 

I  found  Seattle's  administrator,  Robert  C. 
Wetherholt,  deep  In  paperwork.  Until  Feb- 
ruary he  wore  a  second  hat,  handling  non- 
contested  matters  too.  In  April  he  was  still 
trying  to  clean  up  the  backlog. 

8.   "Cats  and  dogs"  cases 

"Wholesale  filing  of  what  some  Judges  call 
"cats  and  dogs"  cases. 

These  end  up  with  a  verdict  of  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  or  at  most  a  few  thousand, 
and  cost  courts  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money.  Pittsburgh's  Judge  Ruggero  J.  Aldl- 
sert  has  studied  the  problem,  and  In  his 
county  "72  percent  of  all  settlements  and 
verdicts  are  under  ♦5,000." 

Nationally,  thousands  of  plaintiffs  ask  for 
sizable  sums  and  cettle  for  a  fraction — 
sometimes  less  than  $1,000. 

Not  only  are  settlements  small.  Often  the 
area  of  disagreement  between  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  Is  relatively  narrow.  Judge 
Aldisert  adds. 

"If  a  trial  lasts  four  days,  then,  depend- 
ing upon  what  formula  you  tise,  it  costs  the 
taxpayers  between  $1,800  and  $2,400  for  a 
Jury  trial,"  he  asserts.  "If  the  parties  are 
only  $500  or  $1,000  apart  in  a  $5,000  or  $10,- 
000  case  why  should  the  taxpayers  pay  $1,800 
to  settle  this  difference?" 

Criminal  court  Judges  also  complain  about 
the  filing  of  "cheap"  cases,  while  those  in- 
volving serious  crimes  and  "with  good  evi- 
dence against  the  defendant  are  held  up. 
In  too  many  Instances  the  prosecutor  is  too 
busy  to  screen  cases,  or  wante  the  Judge  to 
take  the  blame  for  thro-wlng  them  out. 

SOLUTIONS   OFTEKED 

There  are,  of  coure,  other  reasons  for  de- 
lay. Many  solutions  are  being  offered.  In  ad- 
dition to  more  Judges  and  courtrooms,  and 
longer  working  hours  for  judges,  they  Include 
the  following  (to  be  expanded  upon  in  detail 
In  future  reports) : 
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A  •trong  cbtaf  fodf*  wlio  e^n  make  aaelga- 
MMitaw  •■*  worklsc  tiouzs  umI  nutka  tbmia 
■tick.  «Bd  keap  Jortlclal  buatneaB  fl0wU>c  Ua 
■bould  haw  %  (ood  twlnw  orianfrt  oourt 

TiiMii  iptrtt  In  Um  eowts.  "W*  &•«•  perfect 
ooopenUlon  at  Jadcee. "  mjs  Juit«a  Jobn  W. 
WUaon.  of  MemptaLs.  where  Um  backlog  U 
one  at  Um  lowest  In  the  country  "Say  I  bave 
tbree  suite  on  my  dcx:kct  when  I  open  court 
at  10  ajn.  and  they  all  announce  aetUad.  I 
dOBt  laa*«  Lbe  oourthouae.  although  I  could. 
I  go  to  the  other  Judgea  to  aee  tr  they  have 
anjr  caaea  I  can  take. " 

The  oae  of  oerUflcates  of  readlneai  Before 
a  trial  date  Is  set.  lawyers  must  sign  a  state- 
meat  that  they  are  ready  for  court. 

Computers  and  other  electronic  equipment 
for  record  keeping  and  other  Judicial  admin- 
istration requirements. 

Liberal  transfer  or  aealgnment  policy  In 
cates  a  Judge  la  aent  where  he  is 
A  rural  JndcB  may  well  spend  part 
c€  hla  tiae  in  the  ctty. 

Artttraaon.  In  Ptttabursh  threc-Uwyer 
iwMtcatton  pun^'f  hear  minor  cl*U  caaea  with 
excellent  results,  often  hanaUng  six  caaea  per 
panel  per  day. 

Xba  alz-man  jury  and  spUt  verdicts  In  civil 
c^taa.  Sooie  lawyers  feel  a  smaller  Jury  works 
aa  wail  as  the  large  one  and  that  a  0-3  or 
7-6  Jury  verdict  in  clvU  casea  Ls  better 
the  normal  13^  0  vote. 

Ifueh  has  been  said  about  pretrial,  and 
nearly  every  court  In  the  nation  Is  using 
•oaaa  form  of  It  or  has  tried  it  txi  clarify 
laaiin.  &nd  areas  of  agreement,  and  settle 
olvU  caaea.  In  San  Francisco  Judge  Charles 
S>  Paery.  with  the  help  of  an  appointed  com- 
mlml — ITT  pretrtea  40  to  &0  casea  a  week— 
two  every  half  hour.  Tet  some  Judgea  call  It 
a  waste  of  time. 

CaialS    ABMITTBt 

In  auto-acc1<lent  casea  tbere  are  several 
BMggeaBona.  Judge  Alexander  P.  Waugb  of 
Morrtstown.  KJ.  notes  these:  la)  a  system 
^w»n»y  to  worknien's  compensation  (b).  re- 
cmaiy  on  your  own  insurance  poUey  (c), 
abontlofi  of  the  jury  trial  (d).  oourt  costs' 
being  paid  by  one  or  both  of  the  parttes  in 
the  suit,  rather  tban  by  the  taxpayers. 

While  jixiges.  lawyera.  and  concerned  lay- 
man are  divided  on  solutions  and  will  even 
argtia  over  which  court  problems  are  most 
pressing,  few  deny  that  a  crisis  exists 

It  la  easy  to  file  a  civil  suit.  Thousands  of 
people  go  to  court  for  the  first  time  every 
month — either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  But 
far  many.  Justice  grinds  slowly— eometlmes 
to  no  avail  because  It  grinds  too  late. 

Many  In  the  legal  profeaalon  agree  that 
laymen  will  indeed  "take  over"  unless  the 
f  i.ifa— liili  acts  to  speed  up  the  wheels  of 
^istlea. 

But  whether  reform  cornea  from  within  or 
ftom  outside  the  ranks  of  tbe  legal  pro- 
fewlnn  te  perhaps  of  leaa  Importance  to  con- 
osinsd  cttiaena  than  that  it  come.  And  thera 
la  hope  that  it  will 

Says  ICaurlee  Roaenberg.  profeeeor  of  law 
at  OOhnnMa  Unlrersity.  "Tbe  problem  ot 
delay  may  be  old.  but  it  la  by  no  meana 
ofiBDiaseeBt;  It  ia  complex  but  not  inaotuble: 
It  is  stubborn  but  not  hopeiees.  .  .  ." 

JUCOLXD     JCSTICX     In     I^TNOX     COUXTS 

(By  Howard  Jamas) 

(■ovB. — Bvery  year  mllllnna  of  Americana 
fO  to  oourt.  MlnoCy  percent  of  thnee  who  do. 
gat  tJMtr  Brst  tasta  of  jostlce  In  one  at  liJMO 
mtnor  eowta.  Ttiaat  date  back  to  frontier 
days  when  Justless  at  tbe  peaca  settled  argu- 
ments on  the  spot.  Hare  is  a  report  on  why 
the  minor-court  system  no  longer  meets 
today*!  needs,  plus  Ideas  for  Improvement  i 

She  was  a  pretty  girl  from  Wisconsin. 
AttrmetlTely  dressed,  she  sat  with  the  more 
■oaggly  prtaoners  on  the  platform  and  stared 
St  ber  hands.  Only  once  did  she  let  her  eyee 
meat  those  of  her  Hanc^  In  the  crowd  below. 

Coming  to  Philadelphia  a  few  months  be- 


fore to  be  near  him.  she  was  working  while 
he  finished  college- saving  what  she  could 
tar  their  marriage. 

Now  stie  was  In  Philadelphia's  night  court, 
ehar^ad  with  aboplining 

When  her  naiaa  was  finally  called,  she 
walked  weakly  down  tbe  steps  and  stood. 
wTiite-faced.  before  tbe  beiicb.  A  depart- 
ment-store clerk  laid  the  girt  tried  to  steal 
a  sweater 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  maglatrate 
found  her  guilty  Olvcn  tbe  choice  of  paying 
a  t2&  fine  and  93AQ  costs  or  spending  10  daya 
In  J.tU,  she  let  her  flanc^  pay  the  fine  Her 
oonvictlon  was  entered  In  the  record  book. 

OLO    UA.V    KXCOGNt7.CD 

A  few  minutes  later  a  dirty  old  nuin  with 
bagging  pants  and  a  three-day  beard  stood 
before  the  tnaglstrate.  charged  with  stealing 
14  pairs  of  ladles  hose.  The  ma^trate 
grinned,  recognizing  bloi  us  a  resideai  of  a 
flnphouse  Ln  his  diatrlct. 

'Didn't  all  148  of  you  [residenu  of  the 
flophuuael  vote  against  me'"  tUe  magistrate 
asked,  half  Joking. 

'No.  no,  no.  your  honor,  we  all  voted  fox 
you. "  the  old  ouin  whined.  "I'm  begging  you 
to  give  ma  a  breskk   I'm  begging  you  " 

The  magistrate  grinned  again  and  let  tbe 
man  go 

FLAWS    DmCTID 

TlUs,  then.  Is  an  example  of  Justice  In  a 
typical  American  minor  court. 

On  tbe  two  nights  I  visited  this  court,  the 
magistrate,  bis  clerk,  a  deputy  district  st- 
lomey.  a  stenographer,  a  deputy  public  de- 
lender,  and  two  police  officers  smoked.  This 
despite  large  signs  tacked  to  the  bench  read- 
ing   "No  Smoking  " 

One  man.  waiting  for  hours  for  a  case  to 
be  called,  asked  If  be.  too.  could  smoke.  The 
cheroot-pufflng  assistant  district  attaroey 
told  him  no — only  court  personnel  could 
"Ignore  the  law  " 

As  this  reporter  traveled  acroea  the  nation 
looking  at  tbe  state  courts,  these  events  In 
Pbiladelpbla  became  symbolic  of  flaws  most 
clearly  seen  In  the  minor  cuorts  and  some- 
times present  in  the  higher  trial  courts  as 
arell 

Through  friendship,  political  station,  and 
sometimes  bribery  (although  this  point  was 
not  an  Issue  on  this  night  In  Pbliadelpbla) . 
Americans  have  establlataed  a  curiously  priv- 
ileged class  of  citizens — a  group  ot  people 
wbo  stand  above  or  beyond  tbe  law.  almost 
as  used  to  be  tlM  case  with  tbe  rich  and  tbe 
royal 

Tbe  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
foroetnent  and  Administration  of  Justice  ex- 
preeeed  concern  in  Its  recent  report  over  tbe 
widespread  Inequltlee  It  found  in  tbe  Amer- 
loan  system  of  justice  and  stated  tbe  over-all 
problem  clearly 

"Tbe  eommlsston  has  been  shocked  by 
wtiat  It  has  seen  In  some  lower  courts.  It  has 
seen  cramped  and  noisy  courtrooms,  undlg- 
nlfled  and  pierfunctory  procedures,  and  badly 
trained  personnel  It  has  seen  dedicated  peo- 
ple who  are  frustrated  by  huge  rase  loads,  by 
the  lack  of  opportunity  to  examine  cases 
carefully,  and  by  the  ImpoaalblUty  ot  devis- 
ing constructive  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
offenders    It  has  seen  assembly-line  Justice  " 

And  this  Is  what  I  saw  In  Philadelphia  and 
In  too  many  other  cUlea  across  tbe  nation 

KACISTXATX   NOT   A    LAWTKX 

The  Philadelphia  magistrate  I  watched  in 
action  Is  not  a  lawyer  Like  thousands  of 
other  minor-court  magistrates,  he  became  a 
Judge  uf  his  fellow  men  by  running  for  otflce 
and  winning 

Day  after  day  he  dispenses  Justice  like  an 
Army  mess  sergeant  dishing  out  boiled  pota- 
toes and  meatlnaf 

Only  30  states  keep  cotirt  statistics,  and 
too  often  these  do  not  liirliide  minor  courts 

Though  there  is  little  accurate  Inform.itlon 
available  It  is  estimated  that  every  year  some 
35  million  Americans  come  In  contact  with 
tbeee  so-called  minor  courts  Some,  of  course. 


are  repeaters.  Moat — between  30  and  30  mil- 
lion— are  charged  with  traffic  oSenaea. 

Tha  PresMlent's  coauulssloa  found  that  in 
1966  more  than  3  million  Americana  entered 
pnaoD,  juvsnDa  training  schools,  or  were 
placed  on  probation.  How  many  otben  were 
fined  (hka  the  PhUadelphla  girl).  Jailed 
briefly,  or  "given  a  break"  la  nearly  beyond 
comprehension. 

Tbe  majority  get  tlielT  flrat  taste  of  Ameri- 
can Justkse  from  okora  than  10,000  Judges 
who  are  laymen  or  who  work  part-time.  The 
reat  appear  before  tbe  roughly  6.000  better 
qualified  lawyer-Judges  who  preside  over 
allgbtly  higher-level  minor  courta. 

Minor  courta  vary  widely  In  name.  The 
Largest  number  are  atiU  known  aa  jusllce- 
of-tbe-peace  courts,  a  carryover  from  early 
England.  Other  tltlea  Include  magistrate, 
municipal  Judge,  city  judge,  police  court 
judge,  district  Judge  (In  aome  New  England 
states),  common -pteas  judge  (which  may 
alao  be  tbe  name  of  tbe  highest  trial  court, 
depending  upon  tha  state),  and  county 
Judge. 

Tbeir  duties  are  equally  diverse. 

MisDEMXArroas  couMotrtsr 

In  moat  states  minor  courts  have  Juris- 
diction o\ez  mladenxaanors — the  legal  term 
for  minor  offenses  like  public  dnuxkenness, 
vagrancy.  ahopllfUng.  and  violations  of  lo- 
cal ordinances.  The  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  reports  nine- tenths 
of  all  American  crime  falls  Into  tbe  misde- 
meanor category. 

Pines  vary  from  state  to  state  and  some- 
times from  court  to  court.  Most  are  limited 
to  t200  or  $300 — at  tbe  top  »1.000.  Most  minor 
courts  can  sentence  frotn  30  to  00  days  in 
jail — some  up  to  one  year.  In  those  wbert 
the  minor  courts  have  been  upgraded  Into 
district  courts  with  lawyer-Judgea.  fines  and 
sentences  can   be   considerably   higher. 

County  courts  in  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
have  had  their  jurisdiction  enlarged  so  that 
they  can  hear  the  cases  traditionally  han- 
dled by  tbe  circuit  courts — except  for  treason. 
Tbe  Milwaukee  area  is  an  exception.  Her* 
only  crimes  punishable  by  a  year  or  le.ss  In 
prison  or  by  finea  under  (1.000  can  be  heard. 

Again,  depending  upon  the  state,  minor 
courts  also  may  hear  minor  clvU  matters 
Sometimes,  as  in  South  Carolina,  tbe  top 
limit  Is  a  few  hundred  dollars.  In  Kans^ 
minor  courts  have  civil  Jurisdiction  In  casea 
up  to  tl.OOO.  and  occasionally  as  high  as 
$3.600 — depending  upon  the  county  The 
variation  In  Missouri  U  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
The  cut-ocr  In  South  Dakota  municipal  courts 
ia  $600.  with  $1,000  tope  in  county  courta 
there. 

Dtmxs  orrxi*  onrxxax 

Minor  courts  also  hear  moat  or  all  truffle 
case*,  and  sometimes  probate,  juvenile,  di- 
vorce, and  other  family  matters. 

In  addition  to  this  they  perform  marriages. 
Issue  criminal  warrants,  and  often  set  bail 
for  all  crixnes.  Including  murder. 

Most  can  cite  citizens  for  contempt  of 
court  In  Kansas  a  justice  of  the  peace  r:\n 
send  you  to  Jsll  for  10  days  for  contempt. 
In  Louisiana  the  limit  Is  $10  or  34  hours. 
Montana  and  Nevada  limit  contempt  penal- 
ties to  $1(X)  or  one  day.  The  same  Is  true  of 
Utah.  Sooth  Dakota,  and  Idaho  Some  states 
Ilka  AUbama,  limit  the  penalty  to  $0  or  S 
hoars  or  similar  short  periods. 

At  last  count,  33  states  let  their  minor- 
court  justices  and  judges  earn  all  or  part  of 
their  keep  by  collecting  fees  In  crlmln.nl 
cases.  This  Is  a  horrlbla  system  that  can  lead 
to  nndlng  nearly  everyone  guilty  and  heap- 
ing on  costs  to  make  a  profit;  for  the  magis- 
trate's cut  U  ofun  Ued  to  the  ales  of  tbe  fee 

More  progreeslve  states  have  replaced  the 
fee  system  with  a  salary.  And  some  states 
pay  Justices  a  fee  when  cases  are  dismissed. 

The  President's  commission  found  tbat  In 
at  least  three  states,  justlcee  of  the  peace  are 
paid  only  If  they  convict  and  collect  a  fee 
from  the  defendant — a  practice  held  uncon- 
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stltutlonai  by  tha  Supreme  Court  40  years 

ago. 

Tbousanda  of  mlnor-ootirt  judgea  work 
only  part  time.  In  New  Hampahlre,  only  one 
among  7S  district  and  municipal  Judges  Is 
rull  time.  Of  the  73,  S4  are  laymen,  according 
to  Prank  R.  Kenlson,  Chief  Jiutlce  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Supreme  Oourt. 

In  Pendleton,  B.C.,  JuaUce  J.  W.  HoUlday 
is  a  retired  schoolteacher  who  sits  on  the 
bench  a  few  hours  each  day  handling  "fines 
and  forfeits." 

"I  never  run  out  of  family  troubles,"  he 
said,  as  we  sat  on  his  front  porch  one  eve- 
ning,  chatting. 

JUST  TXIALS  HELA 

Now  and  again  he  Ls  called  on  to  bold  a 
Jury  trial.  When  be  doee,  he  usually  finds 
himself  serving  as  proeecutor  as  well  as 
Judge.  And  he  gives  the  six-man  jury  a 
chance  to  "ask  a  few  queetlons  too,  so  they 
get  enough  facts"  to  make  a  decision. 

Minor-court  record  keeping  checked  by  this 
reporter  In  a  national  tour  would  izi&ke  most 
business  executives  shed  bitter  tears.  In 
Pennsylvania,  where  every  hamlet  and  croas- 
roada  has  It  own  JP,  there  are  between 
4.000  and  8.000  minor  court  judges.  William 
W.  Utke,  former  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar  Association,  has  said: 

"Only  tbe  accounts  showing  fines  trans- 
mitted to  local  and  state  governmenta  and 
ca6tB  for  handling  criminal  casea  which  are 
reimbursed  by  the  county  are  audited.  This 
leaves  a  large  volume  of  criminal,  aa  well 
as  noncriminal,  transactions  unaudited. 

"Moreover,  responsibility  for  auditing  Is 
dh-lded  among  state,  county,  and  local  ofll- 
cLils.  Often  the  auditing  Is  performed  by 
elected  or  appointed  personnel  wbo  lack 
professional  training  and  who  are  not  aloof 
Irom  political  considerations." 

Two  years  ago,  when  Illinois  court  reform 
abolished  tbe  lowest  level  of  courts,  rev- 
enue collected  by  the  courts  soared.  Cook 
County  suburbs  are  taking  In  so  much  now 
that  they  are  building  new  courthouses,  says 
one  state  offlcial.  He  wonders  aloud  about 
where  tbe  money  was  going  before. 

PUBLIC    KNOWLXDCX    8CANTT 

But  at  least  40  states  still  permit  badly 
fl.>wed  minor  oourt  systems  to  operate.  And 
this  system  of  justice  Is  supported — if  only 
through  permissive  silence — by  tbe  Ameri- 
can people. 

Actually  few  know  what  goes  on  in  the 
minor  oouj^.  Few  lawyers  practice  there. 
The  average  citizen  may  appear  once  or 
twice  In  a  lifetime  to  face  sp««dlng  charges 
or  some  other  minor  offense.  His  stay  Is 
brief — perhaps  a  few  hours  In  city  courts  or 
Sve  minutes  or  less  In  rural  areas  where  tlie 
workload  Is  low.  And  be  has  Uttle  or  no  way 
of  evaluating  what  happens,  except  that  he 
may  be  rather  angry  about  his  ];>er8on&l  ex- 
perience. 

Lawyers  who  do  practice  In  the  lower 
courts  are  often  struggling  to  keep  meat  on 
the  table.  In  several  cities  I  saw  them  wait- 
ing for  casea  like  hungry  alley  cats.  Thla  be- 
cause tidbits  are  thrown  to  them: 

Many  lower-court  judges  in  the  United 
Sutes  get  first  crack  at  serious  (felony) 
offenses.  They  hold  preliminary  bearings  to 
see  If  police  have  enough  evidence  to  estab- 
lish probable  cause  to  bind  over  a  case  to 
a  higher  court  or  the  grand  jury. 

In  an  old,  dirty  courtroom  In  Oklahoma 
City,  defendants  charged  with  felonies  often 
appeared  without  lawyers  the  day  I  sat  In. 
H  ihe  accused  agreed,  tbe  judge  assigned 
an  .ittorney  to  them — one  of  several  hanging 
■iround  the  office. 

HXAXINCS   XUSHED    TBXOUCH 

A  brief,  whispered  conference  was  held  be- 
tween lawyer  and  client,  tha  hearing  took 
place,  and  more  often  than  not  tbe  judge 
found  enough  evidence  to  send  the  client  on 
to  higher  court. 

CXni T72-Part  9 


This  praetloa  is  widespread.  In  some  cities 
appointed  lawyara,  though  supposed  to  work 
without  fss  or  to  ba  paid  by  the  county,  push 
a  ellant  to  fork  oyer  a  wrist  watch,  taleTioion 
set,  auto  title,  or  even  a  deed  to  a  home  be- 
fore the  lawyer  will  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant.  In  many  cities  higher  court  Judges 
will  grant  a  continuance  without  a  word 
when  a  lawyer  mentions  a  code  phrase  that 
Indicates  his  client  has  not  yet  paid  his  fee. 

By  law,  minor  courts  must  take  on  these 
preliminary  hearings.  Yet  better  screening 
practioes  by  prosecutors  could  be  more  efiec- 
ttve. 

Thousands  of  tnlnor-court  judges  who  are 
totally  unqualified  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
oSensas  simply  move  all  their  cases  along  to 
a  higher  oourt,  according  to  many  lawyers 
and  Judges  Interviewed. 

WA8IX   or  TIMK 

Thus  a  preliminary  hearing  can  often  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  tax  money.  Many  de- 
fendants waive  these  hearings  In  states  where 
this  Is  permitted.  Lawyers  sometimes  use 
them  to  discover  what  kind  of  evidence  the 
police  have  against  a  client. 

The  lack  of  screaming  results  in  overload- 
ing higher  courts  with  petty  cases. 

"To  clog  up  criminal  courts  with  20,000 
cases,  12,000  of  which  could  be  thrown  out  or 
handled  by  a  (competent]  magistrate.  Is 
ridiculous,"  says  Adrian  Bonnelly,  president 
Judge  in  Philadelphia's  Intermediate  County 
Court. 

B£o8t  of  the  nation's  minor  courts  have 
little  or  no  supervision  from  outside— cer- 
tainly less  than  the  3,700  Judges  sitting  In 
the  highest  state  trial  courts. 

In  the  areas  visited  by  this  writer  perhaps 
fewer  than  half  of  the  higher  trial  courts 
have  Judges  that  can  be  classified  as  "good." 
On  this  basis,  since  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
15,000  or  more  minor-court  Judges  are  not 
lawyers,  and  since  pay  for  lawyer- judges  in 
the  minor  courts  ia  usually  low,  ivlth  many 
working  only  part-time,  perhaps  only  1  In 
10 — If  that  many — could  be  considered  "com- 
petent." 

There  are  exceptions.  In  some  states.  In- 
cluding Maine,  Colorado,  North  Carolina,  and 
Illinois,  nonlawyer  courts  have  been  abol- 
ished recently.  In  these  states  lawyers  can 
sometimes  work  up  through  the  system  like 
coUeg^e  Inati^ctors  moving  up  to  associate 
and  then  full  professorships. 

Even  thla  can  cause  shortoomlngs,  says 
Milton  O.  Rector,  director  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  In  New 
York. 

"Once  a  minor-court  Judge  shows  that  he 
la  capable,  he  Is  ^>polnted  to  a  higher  court," 
Mr.  Rector  says.  "This  means  we  siphon  oS 
tbe  best  Judges  In  courts  that  handle  00  per- 
cent of  the  people.  Tbe  answer  Is  to  upgrade 
these  lower  courts." 

Reform  U  already  in  the  sprinkle  stage, 
and  there  is  hope  It  will  soon  grow  Into  a 
downpour  on  what  ha  been  a  thirsty  desert. 

How  many  cases  ars  "fixed"  by  minor -court 
Judges? 

No  one  In  tbe  United  States  has  any  idea. 
But  moat  statea  have  a  fixing  scandal  every 
few  years — usually  in  areas  where  there  is  an 
aggressive  newspaper  to  keep  watch. 

CHZCaCO     SCANDALS     rRKQTTKMT 

Chicago's  traffic  court  has  been  rocked  by 
scandal  constantly.  Tbe  most  recent  shake- 
up  came  early  thla  year.  Four  magistrates 
were  fired  and  13  others  transferred.  This 
despite  the  fact  tbe  Illinois  court  system 
was  reorganized  two  years  ago  and  the  traffic 
courts  have  been  under  tbe  supervision  of 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  since 
then. 

Maine  prides  itself  on  having  a  first-rate 
Judiciary.  In  1061  it  began  replacing  part- 
time  trial  and  municipal  Justices  with  dis- 
trict Judges.  When  Paul  A.  MacDonald,  a  for- 
mer secretary  of  state,  took  the  bench  he 
found  one  magistrate  In  his  district  had  116 


cases  "pending."  Since  they  were  beyond  tbe 
legal  time  limit,  all  had  to  be  dismissed. 

"The  fellow  was  a  lawyer,  and  I  suppose 
he  put  these  away  as  a  favor  to  fellow  law- 
yers," Judge  MacDonald  says.  "The  old  sys- 
tem wasn't  much  diffovnt  than  In  statea 
where  Judges  run  for  office  and  have  to  col- 
lect campaign  funds  from  attorneys  and 
friends.  It  was  all  political." 

Now  Judge  MacDonald,  wbo  is  appointed, 
can  do  his  Job  without  caring  "whether  I 
hurt  somebody's  feelings  or  not." 

Many  minor-court  Judges  are  pushed 
around  by  prosecutors  and  police.  This  is 
partly  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  partly  becatise  prooecutors  and 
police  win  take  their  cases  elsewhere  If,  In 
their  eyes,  a  magistrate  Is  "soft"  toward 
defendants. 

RETIREE    EARNS    $360    MOMTin.T 

In  Seminole,  Texas,  -a  small  town  not  far 
from  the  New  Mexico  border.  Judge  Jim 
Vlnlng,  a  retired  oil  field  driller  and  news- 
stand opierator,  collects  $360  a  month  to  dis- 
pense justice. 

Often,  he  says,  when  "a  drunk  says  be  Is 
not  guilty"  he  Ls  thrown  In  jail  "for  two 
or  three  days"  until  he  changes  his  xnlnd, 
pleads  guilty,  and  pays  his  fine.  Sometimes 
sheriff's  deputies  put  on  stronger  pressure. 

Tbe  day  I  visited  Seminole,  a  man  bad 
been  released  from  Jail  when  his  employer 
paid  his  $50  fine  and  costs. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  Texas  State  High- 
way Patrol.  Officers  had  found  a  car  stepped 
along  a  barren  stretch  of  highway.  The  man 
was  standing  alongside,  relieving  himself. 
He  was  arrested  and  Jailed,  then  brought 
before  Judge  Vlnlng  by  a  deputy  sheriff  who 
had  no  connection  with  tbe  arrest. 

"They  told  tbe  man  be  better  plead  guilty 
to  drunk  and  vagrancy  or  they'd  get  him  for 
indecent  exposure,"  Judge  Vlnlng  told  me. 
Later  the  sheriff  admitted  this  was  a  fairly 
common  practice. 

Drunks  fill  minor  court  dockets.  In  nearly 
every  large  city  justice  Is  performed  in  rapid- 
fire  fashion. 

San  Francisco  Municipal  Judge  Joseph 
Kennedy,  a  lawyer  who  expressed  as  much 
compassion  and  dignity  as  time  would  allow, 
had  them  file  into  his  courtroom  two  dozen 
at  a  time  on  a  Monday  morning  I  was  there. 

MEN  BUSHED  INTO  LINE 

Even  before  be  reached  the  bench,  you 
could  hear  the  cell  doors  clanging  and  tbe 
jailers  shouting  names  so  the  men  could 
line  up. 

Each  group  of  24  filed  out  behind  a  large 
steel-pipe  barrier.  There  Judge  Kennedy  ad- 
vised them  of  tbe  charge  against  them  and 
of  their  rights.  One  after  another  they 
pleaded  gfullty.  Each  had  roughly  30  seconds 
before  the  Judge,  and  most  were  given  30- 
day  suspended  sentences.  Some  were  encour- 
aged to  leave  town. 

One  frequent  visitor  was  told  he  was  being 
sentenced  to  IS  days  to  "break  the  cycle." 
A  few  younger  men  were  allowed  to  go  to  tbe 
"AA  school  so  you  can  learn  the  evils  of  this 
problem."  Several  told  Judge  Kennedy  they 
bad  been  out  "only  an  hour"  before  they 
were  picked  up  again,  to  which  Judge  Ken- 
nedy replied:  "That  isn't  our  fault.  Is  it?" 

In  S3  minutes  he  processed  more  than  140 
men. 

In  Indianapolis  the  scene  was  tbe  same — 
as  it  Is  in  most  large  cities.  Judge  Harry  F. 
Zaklan  often  recognized  defendants. 

"Ernie,  you  back  again?"  he  would  ask. 
Or,  "Joe,  you've  been  picked  up  160  times. 
It's  still  cold  out.  For  your  own  good  I'm 
going  to  send  you  up  until  It  gets  warmer 
outside." 

BTJRAL     JTTDCES    OFTEN    TOtTOHES 

In  rural  areas  I  found  judges  tougher — 
socking  drtmks  with  $25  or  $50  fines  and  long 
Jail  stretches. 

At    best,    minor    courts    are    unpleasant 
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pUcM.  At  worst  they  are  bad  beyond  belief 
The  county  criminal  court  In  LouUviUe.  Ky  . 
was  packed  and  noUy.  Although  I  sat  near 
the  front  I  found  it  dlflVcult  to  hear  court 
bualneea — until  a  young  woman  who  was 
picked  up  In  a  bar  charged  a  young  man 
with  attempted  rape  Suddenly  everybody  was 
UstonlDg. 

The  Louisville  criminal -court  Judge  was 
•arcastlc  with  nearly  everyone  who  appeared 
before  him.  He  embarrassed  a  long-haired 
youth  from  a  home  for  boys  who  was  brought 
ta  by  the  prosecutor  to  testify  for  the  state 
In  a  case 

"Whatta  they  do  for  you  out  there  (at  the 
home)?"  the  Judge  asked.  "Just  let  you  sit 
around  all  day  and  talk  and  let  yoiu  hair 
grow?" 

SOME     FIND     BIO    PBOrTTS 

Many  minor -court  Judges  are  retired  men 
Who  take  the  low-paying  Jobs  to  fw»d  out 
aoclal-securtty  checks  But  others  find  these 
job*  extremely  profitable. 

Justice  Jack  Treadway  Is  a  lawyer  In 
Houaton.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  afford  to 
take  such  a  low-paylng  Job 

"X  perform  3.000  marrlagee  a  year."  he 
•xplalned.  "My  minimum  fee  Is  110,  and  It 
goea  up  to  t3S  or  tbO  " 

Yet  down  the  hall  the  office  of  another 
Justice  was  empty  He  continues  to  draw 
hU  H3.000  salary  as  a  Justice  of  the  peace, 
although  court  officials  say  he  has  been 
"bed-ndden  for  two  years  " 

Judge  Treadway  says  that  nonlawvers  are 
not  qualified  for  Justlce-of-the-peace  poets 
In  Harris  County  and  that  only  two  out  of 
nine  JPs  are  lawyers 

Justice  Treadway  also  notes  the  Im- 
portance of  screening  cases. 

"I  dismiss  at  least  25  percent  of  all  cases 
that  come  before  me  for  lack  of  evidence" 
b«  lays.  ( Yet  by  conservative  estimate,  the 
national  average  must  be  cloeer  to  2  5  per- 
cent thrown  out  of  minor  courts  ) 

COURTS     tiVrS     INDI3>«NDE/<TI,Y 

Aa  In  the  higher  courts,  seldum  is  there 
communication  between  justices 

In  Ur  Vlnlng's  court  in  Seminole  he  fines 
offenders  tlS  50  for  running  a  stop  sign; 
$ao  for  a  red  light  A  habitual  drunk  pays 
$300  and  usually  serves  a  long  Jail  sentence 
Instead — 'so  we  get  nd  of  him 

A  block  down  the  street  Mrs  Loralne 
Baaham.  a  housewife  and  grandmother,  pre- 
■Idea  over  the  city  court  from  9am  to  12. 
and  from  3  to  5  p  m  —all  for  a  »250  a  month 
•alary,  compared  with  Mr   Vlnlng's  1360 

"I  handle  everything  the  city  police  bring 
In — mostly  drunks  and  disturbances  and 
traffic  cases.  "  she  says 

Her  fine  for  running  a  stop  sign  »5  Red 
lights  cost  violators  »10.  And  drunks  pay  935 
for  the  first  offense.  »50  for  the  second,  and 
»100  for  the  third 

•nurric    violations    bt    the    miluonb 

Moat  Americans — over  20  million  a  year — 
learn  about  minor  courts  through  traffic  vi- 
olations (Another  10  million  pay  fines  with- 
out appearing  before  a  Judge  i 

In  Loe  Angeles  one  Thursday  evening  I 
watched  754  people  proceeaed  In  less  than 
three  hours  by  three  Judges  I>e«8  than  8 
percent  plead  not  guilty,  says  Judge  Thomas 
C.  Murphy,  who  sits  at  the  hub  of  this  three- 
courtroom  setup  and  dispenses  Justice  with 
a  light  touch  that  keeps  people  from  getting 
angry  He  includes  a  "20-mlnute  talk  "  every 
hour  so  defendants  will  understand  their 
rights  and  how  the  court  operate*  Most  plead 
guilty  "with  an  explanation  " 

Ho  even  invitee  fjarents  to  let  their  children 
lit  with  him  on  the  bench — If  they  promise 
to  "take  them  when  they  go  home  "  And 
adds:  "You  can  even  burn  your  drivers  li- 
cense in  protest  on  the  front  steps  " 

Hundreds  of  comjnunltles,  large  and  small, 
UM  traffic  tickets  to  raise  funds—  Ignoring 
What  experts  say  Ls  the  primary  reason  for 
traffic  court     to  promote  driving  safety. 


costb   can    bun    high 

In  Indianapolis  I  waa  surprised  to  hear 
Judge  John  C  Christ  handing  down  fines  of 
tl  or  11  36  and  costs  That  Is  until  I  learned 
coets  vary  from  »7  25  to  117  25.  with  the 
money  going  to  the  city  general  fund.  U)  the 
state,   and   to  state  and  county  prosecutors 

Much  of  the  t2  5  million  yearly  revenue 
(Including'  parking  revenue)  produced  by  a 
one-Judge  court  In  Seattle  goes  into  the  gen- 
eral fund,  says  Judge  Vernnn  W  Towne. 
"Our  practices  here  are  no  different  from 
any  other  city  and  It  bothers  me  when  we 
are  merely  considered  a  revenue-producing 
court   ■ 

Most  traffic  courts  tend  to  encourage  de- 
fendants to  plead  guilty  —although  In  several 
states   they   may   request  Jury  trials 

The  8  percent  pleading  not  guilty  In  Lfie 
Angeles  must  come  back  another  day — per- 
haps missing  work  and  losing  more  money 
than  the  cost  of  the  ticket  Anyone  who  has 
spent  time  around  traffic  courts  has  heard 
citizens  complain  that  they  are  not  guilty 
but  win  pay  the  fine  anyway  to  save  time 
and  money 

ifII.LIO.VS  MAT  BE  LOST 

KnA  there  Is  little  p.^sslblllty  of  keeping 
track  of  money  that  Is  never  turned  In  to  the 
state  or  county  by  the  minor  courts — espe- 
cially In  rural  areas  Millions  may  be  lost 
this  way  each  year 

Last  year  Philadelphia's  traffic  cnirt  re- 
portedly loet  »30.000 

In  Pittsburgh,  Chief  Magistrate  Ernest  C 
Jones  has  t>een  using  IBM  equipment  for 
"eight  or  nine  years,"  along  with  professional 
accounting   pri>cedures 

When  he  took  over,  tickets  were  "stacked 
around  In  boxes  and  bushel  baskets  "  He 
cleaned  up  a  200,000-tlcket  backlog  and  has 
a  Better  Traffic  Committee  working  with 
citizens  groups  To  make  sure  all  are  properly 
treated  and  that  no  money  disappears,  other 
safeguards  are  u.sed  The  cash  Is  balanced 
every  day  and  deposited  In  a  bonk  The  city 
Is  paid  by  check,  and  he  can  listen  In  on 
people  dealing  with  the  public  by  punching 
a  button  In   his  office 

Part  of  the  problen"  with  traffic  offense*  ■ 
Everybody  who  drives  a  car  commits  one  or 
more  violations  almost  every  lime  he  lakes 
It  out  of  the  garage  S<3  he  hardly  classifies 
the  offense  with  other  "crimes,"  although 
the  law  In  most  states  does  Only  a  minute 
fraction  of  all  violations  are  ticketed. 
DiGNrrr  omrN   lacking 

While  many  Justices  run  honest  courts,  a 
Judicial  setting  Is  lacking  In  Loving.  New 
Mexico,  Justice  L  C  Burkham  runs  a  gas 
station  Sometimes  when  police  bring  In  a 
speeder  or  other  offender,  he  wipes  the  grease 
off  his  hands  and  holds  court  right  there 

Others  still  hold  court  In  their  homes 
Some  mot4jrlsts  tell  of  a  farmer  who  dis- 
penses justice  from  a  tractor,  or  from  the 
back  of  the  barn,  where  he  Is  doing  chores 

This  WTlter's  study  of  the  courw  suggests 
a  need  for  the  following  changes 

Training  In  the  law — and  preferably  a  law 
degree — for  traffic-court  Judges 

Pay  adequate  to  attract  hlgh-callber 
Judges 

Abolition   of   the   fee   system 

Strong  lawyer-Judges  for  small-claims 
courts — as  Ls  the  case  In  Lob  Angeles — to 
help    resolve    civil    problems 

An  arbitration  system — as  found  In  Pitts- 
burgh, where  three-lawyer  panels  resolve  dis- 
putes over  minor  money  matters 

Diversion  of  divorce,  Juvenile,  and  other 
family  matters  to  higher  courts,  where  spe- 
cially trained  Judges  are  bad  itopped  with 
proper  facilities  and  staff  to  resolve  these 
problems 

The  most  drastic  solution  offered  Is  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  those  states  that  have  simply 
done  away  'With  minor  oourta. 

"Study  commlBslons  have  pointed  out  the 
scandal  of  the  lower  criminal  courts  for  over 


a  century,"  the  President's  commission  ex- 
plains "More  than  30  years  ago  the  Wlcker- 
sham  Commission  concluded  that  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem  would  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  these  courts.  The  oonmilaslon  agrees  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  10 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
In  1964.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  Its  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision  In  the  Reynolds  against 
Sims  case,  the  decision  had  far  greater 
significance  than  the  principle  of  one 
man.  one  vote. 

What  It  said,  in  effect,  was  that  the 
people  of  a  State  had  no  power  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  one  branch  of 
its  legislature.  What  it  said  was  that 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  providing  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  the  States  were  powerless 
In  providing  for  what  they  deemed  to  be 
fair  representation  to  all  parties,  all  in- 
terests, all  activities  in  a  State.  What  It 
said  was  that  despite  the  10th  article 
of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
reserves  to  the  SUtes  all  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  or  denied  to 
the  States,  the  people  of  those  same 
States  had  no  power  over  their  own  law- 
making bodies.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
long  ago  Justice  Frankfurter  said  this 
was  a  political  thicket  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  no  business.  If  the  ef- 
fects of  this  decision  are  not  remedied, 
it  can  only  mean  that  elected  bodies  from 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  such 
as  school,  park,  county,  sanitary,  and 
other  boards  created  under  the  enabling 
powers  of  the  State,  must  be  subjected  to 
the  same  rule,  regardless  of  the  inequities 
which  might  be  Involved.  Thus,  the  de- 
cision spreads  its  mischief  on  and  on  like 
Tennyson's  brook. 

This  contention  does  not  deny  for  one 
moment  that  any  State  may  apply  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  to  both 
branches  of  Its  legislature  if  it  so  de- 
sires. The  fact  to  be  underscored  here  is 
that  it  Is  brought  about  by  State  and  not 
by  Federal  action. 

Those  who  see  in  the  decision  of  the 
High  Court  a  further  march  of  Federal 
power  and  an  Impairment  of  the  perfect 
union  have  sought  to  undo  this  patent 
damage  to  our  constltutloruil  system  by 
ofTerlnK  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which 
would  restore  this  power  to  the  people 
of  the  State.  That  proposal  called  for  a 
return  to  the  principles  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution  by  its  framers  and  for  a 
reafBrmation  of  faith  in  the  people.  It 
souKht  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  give 
meaning  and  purpose  to  the  phrase  "gov- 
ernment by  the  people,"  even  as  Lincoln 
u.sed  It  at  Gettysburg. 

The  effort  to  bring  this  about  com- 
manded a  clear  and  substantial  major- 
ity in  the  US  Senate,  but  It  was  seven 
votes  short  of  the  required  two-thirds. 
While  this  endeavor  was  in  progress, 
still  another  move  was  underway  tc 
bring  about  the  convening  of  a  Constitu- 


tional Convention  aa  provided  in  article 
V  of  the  Constitution.  Such  a  Convention 
would  have  one,  and  only  one  purpose 
and  that  was  to  deal  with  this  question 
of  legislative  apportionment.  A  substan- 
tial number  of  States  has  already  enact- 
ed applications  as  provided  in  article  V, 
addressed  to  Congress  to  call  such  a  Con- 
vention. At  long  last,  32  States  have  filed 
such  applications.  It  requires  two  more, 
or  34,  to  achieve  this  end.  The  effort 
is  now  imderway  to  obtain  applications 
from  two  more  States. 

Meanwhile,  fainthearted,  fearful  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  with  small 
faith  in  the  people  have  urged  some  of 
the  States  to  rescind  the  action  they 
have  taken.  Thus  far,  no  State  has  re- 
scinded. 

Like  ostriches,  they  hide  their  heads 
in  the  sand  and  close  their  eyes  to  the 
surging  vitality  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is 
a  living  document  today  because  It  has 
been  amended  by  the  people  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  djmamlc  forward 
movement  of  this  great  Nation.  It  has 
been  amended  before  to  provide  us  with 
the  Bill  of  Rlshts,  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  right  to  vote  to  women,  enforcement 
of  prohibition,  the  repeal  of  prohibition, 
and  we  have  even  done  a  better  Job  on 
presidential  succession. 

These  individuals  and  groups  who  are 
In  opposition  to  a  convention  are  seem- 
ingly devoid  of  any  faith  in  the  process 
of  democracy  and  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  render  Judgment  In  a  crisis  of 
this  character  and  magnitude.  They  will 
continue  their  efforts,  and  the  time  is  at 
hand  to  summon  the  power  of  the  people 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  principle  that 
this  is  still  a  Government  of.  for.  and  by 
the  people. 

The  undisputed  fact  Is  that  federalism 
Is  on  the  march.  The  steady  growth  of 
centralized  power  in  WasWngton,  far  re- 
moved from  the  people,  will  Jeopardize 
their  freedom.  By  means  of  grants-in- 
aid  and  other  devices.  States  have  been 
steadily  lured  for  the  sake  of  these  hand- 
outs to  agree  to  the  tags,  conditions, 
qualifications  and  requirements  which 
the  Federal  Government  attaches  to  the 
funds  made  available  to  the  States.  In 
this  wise  States  are  compelled  to  Impose 
additional  burdens  of  taxes  on  Uielr 
people  to  take  advantage  of  this  al- 
legedly free  money.  The  lure  Is  great, 
the  danger  Is  even  greater,  and  the  ulti- 
mate end  is  a  centralized,  all-powerful, 
leviathan  Federal  Government,  clothed 
with  power  to  convert  citizens  Into  sub- 
jects, and  gradually  shear  away  the 
freedoms  they  once  knew. 

What  gives  added  moment  and  Impor- 
tance to  this  Issue  is  something  that 
came  to  my  attention  only  recently; 
namely,  certain  studies — special  studies, 
in  fact — that  have  been  made  for  the 
study  of  democratic  institutions.  We 
oui^ht  to  Incline  our  eyes  and  ears  a 
moment  and  Just  give  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  conclusions  that  these  special 
studies  dish  out. 

The  complexity  of  social  structures  wlU 
m.\ke  some  form  of  regimentation  unavoid- 
able .  .  .  Preedom  and  privacy  may  come  to 
consutute  anU-soclal  luxuries. 

I  never  expected  to  read  that  In  print 
from  anybody  committed  to  a  special 


study  of  demberatie  institutions.  But  this 
groeson: 

In  conaequence,  ttie  type  of  human  beings 
more  likely  to  prosper  will  be  those  willing 
to  aoeept  a  regUnentsd  and  sheltered  way  of 
lUe  In  a  'teeming  and  polluted  world  from 
which  all  wlldemass  and  fantasy  will  have 
disappeared. 

TiM  autonomy  of  the  Individual  ...  Is 
doomed  to  shrink  as  spclety  becomes  even 
more  highly  organized^  At  length,  the  In- 
dividual as  such  will  have  'vanished  In  the 
anonymity  ol  the  mass. 

That  Is  a  rather  happy  thought  In  a 
free  country. 

We  had  better  gather  the  full  Impact 
of  these  suggestions.  Unavoidable  regi- 
mentation. That  Is  to  say,  just  be  a  con- 
tented cow  In  a  sterile  bam,  bom  to  eat, 
produce  milk,  and  wind  up  In  a  butcher 
shop.  That  Is  about  the  only  hope  I  see 
there. 

Freedom  and  privacy  may  come  to  con- 
stitute antisocial  luxuries.  That  Is  to 
say,  to  be  free  and  Insist  on  privacy  does 
not  comport  with  the  needs  of  society, 
and  that  must  be  forfeited.  And,  finally. 
If  you  want  to  be  happy  under  this  new 
Idea,  accept  regimentation,  government 
decrees  and  orders,  and  accept  the  shel- 
tering wing  of  a  paternal  government. 

That  Is  great  stuff,  when  It  Is  com- 
pared to  what  Jefferson  wrote  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  191  years 
ago.  because  he  said: 

Oovemments  are  Instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

Change  all  that  now  and  let  it  read, 
"The  governed  survive,  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being  by  the  tolerance  and  for- 
bearance of  the  government." 

A  noble  sentiment.  Forget  that  you  are 
an  IndlvlduaL  You  are  Just  a  fleck,  a 
spot,  a  digit  in  the  mass.  What  Is  good 
for  the  mass  Is  good  for  you. 

That  sounds  like  that  old  cliche:  "If 
It's  good  for  General  Motors,  It's  good 
for  you."  Well,  now  these  special  students 
lay  out  this  new  doctrine:  "If  It's  good 
for  the  mass.  It's  good  for  you." 

Mind  you,  you  had  better  hold  your 
tongue.  First,  a  protest  would  not  do 
you  any  good;  second,  you  might  be  pun- 
ished for  being  antisocial  and  wind  up 
in  Jail. 

Is  this  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  sac- 
rifice at  Argonne  Forest,  the  Bulge, 
Pusan  Road,  Hill  8811n  Vietnam?  Maybe 
the  Revolution  was,  and  we  did  not 
know  it.  Maybe  there  is  no  retreat.  But 
with  an  abiding  trust  In  the  good  Judg- 
ment of  the  American  people,  It  is  worth 
a  try  to  stem  Uie  disaster  and  retrieve 
what  we  have  already  lost. 

Whether  that  centralization  comes 
through  the  hand  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  or  the  creative  federalism  of  the 
executive  branch,  that  is  the  danger  that 
confronts  America  today.  And  when  they 
talk  about  creative  federalism,  I  guess 
the  shortest  definition  Is:  How  to  spend 
more  money  faster  than  ever  before. 


unacceptable  the  great  goals  of  this  Na- 
tiaa,  as  to  why  we  are  there,  and  some  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  foreign  policy 
of  this  Nation.  The  report  of  Moscow 
radio  needs  no  great  comment,  except 
to  note  the  inaocurturles  of  the  account 
and  to  make  a  record  of  the  same. 


CORRECTION  OF  MOSCOW  RADIO 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4  of  this  year,  Moscow  radio  made 
some  mention  to  comments  that  I  had 
made  in  regard  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
which  would  Indicate  that  I  found  totally 


RUMANIAN    NATIONAL    INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAY— A  GLIMMER  OP  LIGHT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  time  has  come  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  people  of  Rumania  and  to  com- 
memorate their  day  of  national  inde- 
pendence. 

The  one  fact  that  is  most  obvious  to 
all  of  us  here  is  that  the  Rumanians  are 
a  people  with  a  deep-rooted  spirit  of 
freedom  within  their  national  soul  and 
that  they  have  a  special  revtilslon  against 
any  form  of  foreign  domination. 

In  the  19th  century,  we  can  read  in 
the  pages  of  European  history  the  story 
of  Rumania's  drive  toward  Independence 
from  the  Turks, 

In  the  20th  century,  we  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  same  happening:  Ru- 
mania's drive  toward  independence  from 
Soviet  domination. 

When  we  review  the  history  of  Ru- 
mania in  the  early  postwar  period,  we 
can  now  see  how  mistaken  many  ob- 
servers were  when  they  assumed  that 
Rumania  would  remain  a  subservient 
satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  that  time  Rumania  was  brought 
within  the  Communist  camp,  not  by  any 
free  choice  of  her  peoples,  but  rather 
by  the  treachery  of  Indigenous  Com- 
munist leaders  and  by  the  awful  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  military  power.  Within  a 
very  short  time,  Rumania  experienced 
the  same  program  of  sovietlzation  as  was 
then  simultaneously  being  applied  in  the 
other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  With 
the  forced  abdication  of  Kllng  Michael, 
the  Communist  regime  became  totally 
entrenched,  and  Rumania  formally  be- 
came a  people's  democracy  with  a  con- 
stitution structured  on  the  Soviet  model. 

But  the  Soviets  did  not  take  Into  eic- 
count  the  spirit  of  Independence  that 
exists  within  the  Rumanian  soul.  And 
for  that  matter,  neither  did  observers 
from  abroad. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, we  can  now  see  what  was  happen- 
ing. Once  Rumania  had  been  organized 
and  restructured  according  to  the  norms 
of  Communist  Ideology,  and  once  the 
coimtry  began  to  grow  stronger  economi- 
cally, the  nation  Itself  began  to  break 
away  from  the  Soviet  bloc  and  establish  a 
more  independent  course.  This  move- 
ment began  gradually  in  the  early  1960's, 
but  in  recent  years  it  has  accelerated. 

I  should  like  to  cite  Just  two  recent 
developments  as  illustrations:  First,  in 
February  1967,  Rumania,  in  defiance  of 
other  nations  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  estab- 
lished full  diplomatic  relations  with 
West  Germany;  and  second,  Rumania 
conveniently  absented  itself  from  the 
recent  conference  of  Soviet  bloc  states 
in  Karlovy  Vary,  Czechoslovakia,  where 
bloc  unity  was  one  of  many  questions 
under  consideration.  These  are  more 
than  symbolic  acts  of  Independence. 

But  we  must  be  wary  in  speaking  of 
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Rumanian  Independence  from  the  So- 
viet Union  that  we  do  not  confuse  this 
with  a  movement  toward  greater  In- 
ternal freedom.  This  is  not  the  case.  To 
be  sure,  certain  Internal  concessions  have 
been  made  to  the  people.  Life  is  more 
tolerable.  But.  the  regime  continues  to 
assert  its  total  monopoly  of  st^te  power 
and  shows  no  signs  whatever  of  permit- 
ting a  greater  share  of  popular  partici- 
pation In  the  Government. 

In  a  word,  we  have  witnessed  in  Ru- 
mania the  development  of  national  com- 
munism: that  is.  the  continuation  of  the 
Communist  power  apparatus,  but  its 
exercise  of  power  within  an  environment 
that  demands  that  Rumanian  national 
Interests  must  first  be  served  rather  than 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  world 
commimism 

This  Is  a  healthy  sign.  What  the  next 
phase  of  this  development  will  be  we  do 
not  know.  But  we  have  reason  to  hope  for 
the  best  when  we  see  a  situation  where 
Rumania  is  breaking  away  from  total 
unity  with  the  Soviet  bloc:  where  it  Is 
moving  toward  closer  relations  with  the 
West;  and  where  in  general  it  is  charting 
Its  destiny  In  terms  of  strictly  Rumanian 
national  interests 

On  this  day  of  national  Independence 
for  Rumania,  let  us  all  express  our  hope 
that  one  day  true  freedom  as  well  as 
independence  will  become  a  reality  for 
Rumania  and  its  people.  " 


THE  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  in 
1940.  after  peace  had  been  shattered  in 
Europe  by  the  armies  of  Adolph  Hitler, 
and  after  the  territorial  ambitions  of 
Japan's  military  government  threatened 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific,  the 
United  States  adopted  a  Selective  Service 
System.  It  was  clear  that  a  large  land 
war  was  Imminent  and  that  It  would 
probably  involve  this  country. 

After  the  war.  there  was  serious  debate 
In  the  United  States  on  whether  or  not 
the  draft  should  be  retained.  This  de- 
bate stemmed  from  the  American  tra- 
dition of  a  volunteer  army  and  was 
forcefully  voiced  by  members  of  the 
Nation's  religious,  education,  labor,  and 
farm  groups.  The  Navy,  joined  by  the 
Air  Force,  took  the  position  that  the 
draft  was  not  necessary,  that  a  volun- 
teer system  was  more  desirable  The 
Army,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
conscription  was  necessary  to  retain  re- 
quired force  levels.  The  Army's  position 
was  not  fully  investigated  and  the  argu- 
ment was  not  really  solved  when  the 
Korean  war  broke  out.  Circumstance. 
more  than  logic,  dictated  the  Universal 
Military  and  Service  Act  which  remains 
almost  unchanged  at  the  present  time 

After  the  Korean  war.  there  was  no 
«ertous  attempt  to  analyze  the  draft  or 
to  look  at  the  alternatives,  it  simply 
remained 

During  the  past  year,  as  you  well  know. 
the  draft  has  been  the  object  of  harsh. 
sustained  and  widespread  criticism. 
This  criticism  has  come  from  the  youth 
of  our  country,  from  educators  and  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I 
believe  that  these  cnticlsms  are  in  con- 
siderable part  justified. 


The  problems  created  by  our  present 
system  are  many,  and  they  are  serious. 

There  are  Inequities  In  the  current 
draft,  because  of  its  decentralized  nature 
and  deferment  policies  that  are  absurd. 
These  have  been  widely  discussed  and 
there  is  no  need  to  belabor  them  here 

There  arc  very  serious  le^'al  and  moral 
questions  posed  by  religious  or  political 
conscientious  objectors  that  cause  much 
hard  feeling  toward  the  services. 

The  anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  who 
will  .serve  and  when  he  will  .serve  deeply 
affect  our  youth  and  put  military  service 
in  an  unfavorable  liKht  This  is  com- 
pounded by  the  feeling  of  oumpulsion 
that  now  exists  and  that  is  .so  again.st  our 
democratic  ideals 

Certainly  not  least  among  these  prob- 
lems are  the  ones  forced  upon  the  serv- 
ices themselves  by  conscription  Among 
these  military  problems  are  the  high 
turnover  rate  of  draftees  and  their  rela- 
tively poor  attitude  The  greate.st  prob- 
lem for  the  Army  is  its  poor  imaKe  among 
many  draft-axe  youths 

During  World  War  II.  I  served  as  a 
bomber  pilot,  and  I  know  that  many  of 
you  also  served  It  is  all  too  easy  for  peo- 
ple of  our  Keneration  to  underestimate 
or  misunderstand  the  effect  of  the.se 
problems  on  our  younkj  men  and  women, 
but  we  owe  it  to  them,  and  to  our.selves. 
to  solve  them 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  volunteer 
army  would  solve  many  of  the  problems 
that  now  exist  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  all 

The  whole  question  of  deferments, 
whether  on  the  basis  of  education,  family 
situation  or  profession,  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  creation  of  a  volunteer 
force 

The  present  inequities  and  personal 
hard.ships  that  are  so  widespread  would 
no  longer  exist  and  much  of  the  present 
controversy  over  military  service  would 
be  gone,  to  the  benefit  of  the  services  as 
well  as  to  the  people  as  a  whole 

By  the  same  token,  the  questions  pre- 
sented by  conscientious  objectors  would 
be  solved  and  the  present  air  of  com- 
pulsion would  be  removed  to  the  great 
benefit  of  everyone  concerned 

By  Its  very  nature,  a  volunteer  force 
would  eliminate  uncertainty.  Every 
young  man  would  be  free  to  choose 
whether  or  not  he  wanted  to  .serve  and 
when  he  wanted  to  serve,  without  the 
half  threat  of  interruption  at  a  future 
time. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages 
to  be  nalned  from  an  all-volunteer  force 
would  be  its  increased  effectiveness  re- 
sulting from  a  more  stable,  more  highly 
trained,  more  professional  body  of  men. 
Because  of  rapid  developments  in  mill- 
tar>'  technology.  Including  complex 
weapons  systems  and  highly  specialized 
transportation  and  communications 
equipment,  a  high  degree  of  lengthy  and 
expensive  training  is  necessary  This 
training  would  be  much  more  effective  in 
a  volunteer  force  because  of  lower  turn- 
over rate  and  higher  percentage  of  career 
men. 

A  closely  related  advantage  would  be 
the  higher  morale  and  better  psychologi- 
cal attitude  of  men  serving  because  of  the 
removal  uf  the  ct)ncept  of  compulsion 
tied  up  with  ttie  draft. 


These  advantages  seem  to  me  to  be 
strong  reasons  for  adopting  a  volunteer 
army. 

Several  changes  would  be  required  be- 
fore a  volunteer  army  could  be  raised 
and  maintained. 

First  among  these  changes  would  be 
a  complete  change  in  the  military  pay 
schedule.  The  present  pay  of  men  in  the 
lower  enlisted  grades  is  under  $100  a 
month,  and  this  is  hardly  inducement  lo 
enlist.  The  pay  for  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers and  junior  commissioned  offlcers  Is 
not  competitive  with  industry  and  many 
first  enlistment  and  first  tour  men  leave 
for  tlUs  reason. 

Another  very  Important  change  would 
be  the  Improvement  of  living  quarters  for 
soldiers  Anyone  who  remembers  his  days 
in  a  barracks  or  BOQ  understands  the 
conditions  that  exist  In  many  Installa- 
tions 

Improvements  should  also  be  made  In 
entertainment  and  cultural  facilities,  in 
retirement  benefits  and  other  fringe  ben- 
efits 

I  sincerely  believe  that  these  Improve- 
ments, and  the  more  desirable  image  of 
the  service  due  to  elimination  of  the 
draft,  make  a  volunteer  Army  more  de- 
sirable  and   practical 

It  is  my  opinion  that  e  volunteer  army 
can  exist,  at  required  levels,  without 
being  augmented  by  a  draft,  except  in 
time  of  war  when  standby  authority  for 
such  augmentation  would  be  needed.  The 
President  could  be  given  this  authonty 
In  any  emergency  situation  that  could 
not  be  met  by  normal  methods.  These 
men  would  be  selected  in  a  completely 
impartial  manner  to  be  set  by  law. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisorj- 
Committee  on  Selective  Service  and  the 
President's  message  of  March  6  reject  out 
of  hand  the  possibility  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force  The  Committee's  report, 
without  factual  material  or  analysis. 
states  that  such  a  force  would  be  in- 
fiexible  and  too  expensive.  I  do  not 
believe  the  committee  has  proved  Its  case 
I  contend  that  the  monetary  savings  due 
to  force  stability,  and  the  human  savings 
due  to  elimination  of  the  draft  make  it 
economically  feasible 

In  brief,  I  believe  that  a  volunteer 
Army  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  no  practi- 
cal chance  of  getting  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem adopted  in  this  Congress,  but  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  It  Is  the  most  desirable 
-system  and  I  believe  it  would  work  ef- 
fectively In  practice. 


SENATOR   SCOTT   COSPONSORS 
ANTIDUMPING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  honored  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  as  the  principal  coauthor  of 
legislation  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1921 

Countless  American  Industries,  such 
as  the  steel  Industry  In  my  own  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  constantly 
face  the  threat  of  Injury  from  unfair 
dumping  of  foreign  surplus  In  American 
markets.  The  Antidumping  Act  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  this  situation,  but  its 
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implementation  has  proven  Ita  ineffec- 
tiveness. My  bill  would  tighten  the  act's 
provision  to  make  It  work  properly. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  curb 
trade.  Fairness  is  its  hallmark.  Through 
it.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
saying  to  foreign  suppliers  that  when 
marketing  their  goods  In  American  mar- 
kets, they  must  sell  at  competitive  prices. 
Just  as  our  antitrust  statutes  lay  down 
ground  rules  to  Insure  fair  competition 
among  American  companies,  so  would 
my  bill  insure  fair  competition  in  Amer- 
ican markets  among  domestic  and  for- 
eign suppliers. 

This  is  reasonable  legislation.  It  is 
moderate.  It  deserves  prompt  consider- 
ation by  this  Congress. 


pooed  by  Senator  Fong  can  provide  a  good 
starting  point  toward  Its  development. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  STUDY  OF  INSULAR 
AREAS  ENDORSED 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago.  I  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
tS.  Con.  Res.  24)  proposing  the  creation 
of  a  bipartisan  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  present  and  future  status  of  all 
overseas  insular  areas  under  U.S.  admin- 
istration. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  pro- 
posal gained  Immediate  favorable  edi- 
torial support  from  Hawaii's  largest 
newspaper,  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
The  Star-Bulletin  has  taken  an  active 
Interest  in  the  development  of  the  vari- 
ous irisular  areas  in  the  Pacific.  Its  edi- 
tor, A.  A.  (Bud)  Smyser,  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  the  western  Pacific  last  year 
and  wrote  a  series  of  knowledgeable  arti- 
cles about  Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Okinawa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Star-Bulletin  editorial,  entitled  "Our 
Posture  on  Dependencies,"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otj*  Postttke  on  Dependencikb 

Senator  Hiram  Pong's  suggestion  for  a 
Congressional  Status  Commission  to  look 
Into  the  pollUcal  future  of  all  offshore  areas 
now  under  the  U.8.  Oag  is  excellent. 

We  need  to  develop  clear  national  policy 
toward  these  areas  and  a  reasonably  clear 
view  of  their  future  and  ours. 

The  Senator's  proposal  thus  Includes  areas 
like  Micronesia  which  could  wind  up  imder 
some  other  flag  than  that  of  the  U.S.  and 
Okinawa  which  two  Presidents  have  pledged 
win  revert  to  Japan  at  some  unknown  future 
d.iy. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  became  Incorporated 
territories  of  the  U.S.  early  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury with  the  Implicit  promise  of  eventual 
statehood. 

No  such  clear  direction  exists  In  the  case 
of  American  Samoa,  Guam.  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  even  though  they  all  are 
under   unquallfled   American   control   today. 

A  Status  Commission  has  already  evalu- 
ated Puerto  Rico's  alternatives — independ- 
ence, commonwealth  or  statehood — and  a 
plebiscite  Is  forthcoming  to  determine  the 
feelings  of  the  Puerto  Rlcana  themselves. 

Meantime,  however,  the  U.S.  needs  to  con- 
sider lu  own  national  Interests  and  own 
national  policy  toward  the  areas  enumerated 
In  the  Pong  resolution. 

No  real  effort  has  so  far  been  made  to  de- 
velop a  national  consensus  on  the  political 
future  of  these  areas. 

We  need  one.  The  Status  Conunlaalon  pro- 


EXPLANATION  BY  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSIONER 
LOEVINGER  OP  SPEECHES  BY 
HIM 

Mr.  TYDING8.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  commented  on  two  speeches 
which  had  recently  been  delivered  by 
Federal  Communications  Commissioner 
Lee  Loevlnger.  Mr.  Loevinger  has  since 
written  to  me  regarding  my  comments, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FXDEEAI.  COlUrUMICATIONS  COMMISSION, 

Wathington,  D.C..  May  3.  1967. 
Hon.  Jobxph  D.  Ttsincs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sbmatob  Ttdxncs:  The  Congressional 
Record  of  AprU  27,  1967,  contains  some  com- 
ments of  yours  under  the  beading,  "An  Un- 
justified Attack  on  Public  Television  and 
Pred  Prtendly"  (at  page  11014).  Since  the 
comments  concern  a  speech  I  made  which 
did  not.  In  my  opinion,  contain  any  such 
attack,  some  explanation  may  clarify  any 
misunderstanding. 

My  speech  was  prepared  for  delivery  to  a 
Umlted  and  apeciallzed  academic  audience 
and  took  a  humorous  and  satirical  approach. 
That  approach  has  apparently  led  to  some 
misinterpretation  of  my  position.  Part  of  the 
satire  was  directed  to  certam  aspects  of  mod- 
em behavioral  science,  and  the  comments 
of  the  audience  Indicate  that  the  audience 
for  which  the  speech  was  written  understood 
this.  Surely  I  do  not  question  your  right  to 
criticize  my  approach  to  a  serious  subject, 
but  I  would  like  to  state  my  position  now  In 
a  serious  manner  to  avoid  any  further 
misunderstanding. 

1.  I  did  not  Intend  to  attack  non-commer- 
cial, educational,  or  what  has  now  been 
called  "public"  television,  and  do  not  think 
that  I  did  so. 

2.  I  recognize  television  as  a  popular  and 
potent  medium. 

3.  I  think  that  television  generally  has 
done  a  good  Job  of  performing  its  function, 
particularly  In  the  field  of  presenting  news 
and  pubUc  affairs,  that  It  has  generally  been 
fair  In  Its  news  reporting,  and  that  it  has 
been  subject  to  some  unfairly  harsh  criti- 
cism. 

4.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  government 
control  of  program  content  or  news,  except 
to  the  very  Umlted  extent  of  preventing  ob- 
scenity and  lotteries,  enforcing  secUon  316  of 
the  CommunlcatloDs  Act,  and  applying  simi- 
lar established  and  limited  legal  standards. 
I  have  published  several  opinions  and  papers 
stating  this  position  in  detail. 

6.  I  believe  In  promoting  diversity  tn  news 
and  program  sources,  both  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  censorship  and  to  afford  the 
public  as  much  choice  as  practical. 

6.  I  strongly  support  the  proposal  for 
establishment  of  a  Corporation  for  Public 
Television  as  contained  In  S.  lieo,  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  Chairman 
Hyde  of  the  FOC  spoke  for  a  unanimous  Com- 
mission when  he  testified  that  S.  1180,  "la 
the  most  significant  legislation  in  this  area 
to  come  before  the  Congress  in  many  years. 
It  holds  great  promise  of  a  real  breakthrough 
In  making  non-commerdal  broadcasting  a 
truly  vital  force  benefiting  mlUions  of  Amer- 
icans. The  Federal  CommunlcaUons  Commis- 
sion wholeheartedly  endorses  S.  1160."  I  was 
consulted  tn  the  preparation  of  this  state- 
ment, voted  for  it,  concurred  in  it,  and  do 


now  support  Chairman  Hyde's  testimony  as 
well  as  the  proposal  embodied  in  S.  1160. 

7.  The  proposal  for  public  television  em- 
bodied In  S.  1180  ts  derived  In  substantial 
part  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission.  The  Ford  Poimdatlon  had 
earlier  prop>oeed  that  a  domestic  satellite  sys- 
tem be  established  to  transmit  television 
programs  and  that  the  economic  savings 
from  this  system  be  used  to  support  educa- 
tional television.  The  Pord  Foundation  pro- 
posal relates  largely  to  the  method  of  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  what  Is  now 
called  public  television.  It  Is  still  pending  In 
an  undecided  proceeding  before  the  PCC  and 
I  have  not  determined  or  taken  a  position 
with  respect  to  this  proposal  and  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  other  Commissioner  has  either. 

8.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  more  research 
and  study  is  necessary  to  determine  what  the 
effects  of  television  have  been  and  how  It  may 
best  be  utilized.  This  was  one  of  the  points 
made  in  the  original  version  of  my  speech  and 
I  have  published  some  serious  discussions  of 
this  general  subject,  but  the  point  may  have 
been  obscured  In  the  verclon  of  the  speech 
which  came  to  your  attention. 

9.  Any  official  position  or  decision  I  reach 
will  be  based  exclusively  on  the  relevant 
facts  before  the  CommlEslon  and  the  appli- 
cable legal  principles.  No  personal  feelings  or 
considerations  Influence  my  official  actions. 

If  my  efforts  to  be  humorous  or  amusing 
have  misled  you  or  created  an  erroneous  Im- 
presElon  of  my  position,  I  can  only  hope  that 
this  explanation  has  now  clarified  my  posi- 
tion. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Lee  Loevinges. 

Commissioner. 


INDIANA  PROMOTES  MOTORCYCLE 
SAFETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
on  several  occasions  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  concern  over  the  mounting 
toll  of  motorcyclists  killed  and  Injured 
on  our  highways  as  cycling  has  gained 
in  popiUarlty.  I  have  spoken  of  the  desir- 
ability and  the  necessity  of  suitable  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  special  prob- 
lems of  motorcycle  safety.  'While  it  is  a 
problem  which  properly  concerns  the 
new  Traffic  Safety  Agency,  it  is  also  a 
problem  on  which  a  considerable  range 
of  action  is  open  to  the  various  States. 

The  Indiana  State  Legislature  did  take 
action  during  its  recent  session.  Prob- 
ably its  most  significant  action,  and  one 
which  has  been  reconmended  by  traf- 
fic experts,  was  to  require  the  use  of 
safety  helmets  by  motorcyclists,  con- 
forming to  standards  to  be  fixed  by  the 
State  bureau  of  motor  vehicles. 

Radio  station  WOWO,  of  Fort  'Wayne, 
in  a  recent  editorial  spoke  of  these  new 
provisions,  describing  their  range  and 
commenting  in  conclusion  that  "Cycles 
are  fun  and  can  be  safe  if  used  properly." 
I  am  pleased  that  my  home  State  has 
taken  such  action. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, written  by  Carl  W.  Vandagrift, 
WOWO  general  manager,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoTOBCTcui  Time  Again 
(By  Carl  W.  Vandagrift,  general  manager. 
WOWO,  Port  Wayne.  Ind.,  AprU  24,  1987) 
The  recent  Indiana  General  Assembly  pro- 
vided some  new  laws  which  should  help 
make   the   flood   of   Springtime   motorcycle 
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dasigeroua  to  cycUats  umI  motorlsta 


On*  Dev  atatute,  wblcb  wUl  go  Into  effect 
tliU  •ummer,  requires  cycle  op«raton  to  wear 
a»Ititj  iMlmets  coaXormlng  to  at&ndaxtls  set 
by  th»  Stat«  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehlclea. 
CycUsta  are  more  vulnerable  to  head  lojurtea 
than  automobile  drivers  The  use  ut  safety 
heUneta  should  reduce  the  great  number  of 
aerloua  head  Injurlea. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  law  requires 
motorcycle  operators  to  have  In  their  poaaea- 
a<on  protective  glasaes.  goggles  or  a  trans- 
parent face  shield.  The  law  does  not  speclf- 
tc*Uy  state  that  these  devices  must  be  used 
but  we  hope  Trl -State  cycllsta  will  realize 
tbe  value  of  protecting  their  eyes  A  speck  of 
dust  In  a  cyclist's  eye  or  a  small  stone  tossed 
by  the  wheels  of  a  paisalng  car  could  lead 
to  a  aerlotis  accident 

Other  parts  of  Indiana's  motorcycle  law 
require  cycle  operators  to  have  a  mutor  ve- 
blcle  operator's  Uceuse.  require  cycles  to  have 
their  lights  burning  at  all  times,  restrict  the 
number  of  passengers  on  a  motorcycle  to  one. 
aiul  outlaw  the  rental  or  lease  of  cycles  to 
people  who  do  not  have  operator's  licenses. 

We  at  WOWO  hope  these  new  laws  will 
result  In  a  safer  summer  for  motorcycle  op- 
erators. Cycles  are  fun  and  can  be  safe  If 
ueed  properly. 


DJ3.  RELATIONS  WITH  THAILAND 

Mr.  McOEE  Mr  President,  last  wpek. 
In  New  York.  Amba-ssador  Grahiun  Mar- 
tin delivered  a  candid  appraisal  of  Amer- 
ican relations  with  Thailand,  the  na- 
tion where  he  represents  the  United 
States.  SpeaklriR  at  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  the  Ainba£«adur  expressed  great 
hope  for  the  future  for  Thailand  and  for 
all  the  area  of  Southeast  Asia  now  being 
troubled  by  subversion  and  war  I  know- 
that  I,  too.  was  Impressed  with  the  future 
hopes  and  with  the  job  belnt?  done  by 
th«  Oovemment  of  Thailand  today  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  Communist  sub- 
version. 

Thailand,  as  Ambassador  Martin 
points  out  in  his  fine  address,  is  our 
oldest  ally  in  this  part  of  th?  world  In- 
deed, the  two  nations,  the  United 
States  and  Thailand,  enjoy  a  treaty  rela- 
tionship going  back  110  years.  And 
Thailand  is  a  country  which  brings  to 
this  relationship  as  much  as  she  receives. 
including  tremendous  support  in  the  car- 
rent  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Martin's  address 
to  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  New  York. 
delivered    May    3.    be    printed    In    the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AODKXSa   ST   TH>   HONOKABLE    OKAHAM    IdABTIN. 

AmaiCArt  AMBASSADoa  to  Thailand.  Ovn- 

asAS  Puns  Club.  Nrw  Tobk.  NT.  Mat  3. 

1M7 

1  aee  that  your  Club  Bulletin  forecast  a 
candid  appraisal  of  American  relations  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  I  shall  iry  to  Jus- 
tify that  expectation  I  hope  you  will  also 
permit  me  to  go  a  b;t  t>eyund  Thai -American 
rslatlooahlpe  and  add  a  few  commer.us  on 
the  TTial  role  In  Asia  I  would  like  to  sketch 
in  brief  outline  the  extraordinary  Initia- 
tives that  have  ortKtnated  In  Banc^kok  In  the 
past  few  ye«r» — initiatives  which  have  caught 
the  Imagination  and  elicited  the  oo<jperation 
of  almost  ail  other  oatlona  in  Asia. 

It  would  be.  I  think,  almost  unpossible  Ui 
exaggerate  the  enormous  importance  of  these 
developments  to  our  country  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  provide  a  striking  validation  of  the 


correctneaa  of  our  decision  to  meet  fully  the 
commitments  this  country  had  undertaken 
in  Southeast  Aula 

I  think  the  steady,  progreeslve  evolution 
of  these  new  Institutions  of  Asian  coopera- 
tion provide  one  of  Uie  more  dramatic  stories 
of  this  decade.  We  have  been  perhaps  unduly 
prei.«:cupled  with  mlUlary  minutiae  In  the 
pa.5t  I  WiLS.  Uierefore.  tiappy  to  see  that  one 
of  the  lead  articles  In  last  Sunday's  Nfw  York 
Timej  by  jiie  of  your  distinguished  and  per- 
ceptive members,  Mr  Drew  Mlddleu  ti.  after 
ex'.ensive  talks  with  senior  ofllclals  In  most 
of  the  coiintrlps  of  the  area,  did  remrd  his 
impression  that  "the  fflclais  believe  that  In 
the  pause  occasioned  by  allied  resistance  In 
Vlet-Nam  and  Conxmunlst  China's  turmoil, 
this  area  can  be  strengthened  to  the  point 
of  successful  resistance  to  poll!!L-al  subver- 
sion and  oc»inonuc  pressures  '  I  am  convinced 
this  Is  Indeed  the  case  aiad  I  hope  many  more 
of  you  will  investigate  thoroughly  the  slgnlfl- 
cunce  of  these  developments  and  report  your 
ojiscluslons  to  the   American  people. 

Wnaily.  I  Wi^uld  like  to  expose  my  concern 
over  the  difficulties,  as  I  see  them  from  half- 
way round  the  world,  that  the  virtual  revolu- 
tion In  communications  has  posed  for  you  in 
meeting  the  responsibilities  we  both  have— 
responsibilities  I  believe  you  have  always  ac- 
cepted .Li  an  automatic  corollary  of  the  Con- 
stitutional protection  afforded  you  to  keep 
tlie  American  people  oomplelely  Informed 

In  speaking  of  Thai-American  relations,  I 
can  start  with  no  better  authority  than  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand. 
His  E.\coi:ency.  Thanat  Khoman  It  was  only 
a  little  le«s  than  a  year  asto  th.^t  I  had  to  cvit 
short  a  visit  to  the  United  States  In  order  to 
be  back  In  Bangkok  on  May  29  to  sign  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  an  lmp<irt*nt 
treaty  with  Thailand  — a  new  treaty  of  Amity 
and  Economic  Relations. 

The  date  of  May  29  was  chosen  by  the  Thai 
Porelgn  Minister  because  It  was  the  annlver- 
s.iry  of  a  similar  treaty  that  had  l>een  signed 
110  yp-vrs  before  on  May  29.  185«  In  our  re- 
marks we  both  recorded  the  often  overlooked 
fact  that  Thailand  was  the  first  .Asian  nation 
with  which  the  young  l/'nlted  States  of  Amer- 
ica iiad  a  treaty  relationship^  In  1833  The 
Foreign  Minister.  In  recjjlUng  the  mutually 
*ier.etl-1il  relationship  that  had  characterized 
the  intervening  period,  went  on  to  observe 
that   ■  c  'ir   relationship  stands  out  as  a 

remarkable  example  where  a  small  nation 
c.xn  work  with  a  great  pnjwer  without  being 
dominated  or  Indeed  losing  lis  Identity.  In 
thLs  area  and  at  this  time  when  expansionist 
and  domineering  tendencies  are  dangerously 
'.'orl'lng.  Thal-.\m?rlcan  coop?ratlon  Is  a 
worthy  encouragement  to  our  own  constant 
endeavours  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pende:;ce  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  striving 
to  achieve  the  same  objective. 

"Itelatlonshlp  between  a  great  and  a  small 
nation  can  be  mutually  fruitful  and  bene- 
flctal  provided  btith  sides  acknowledge  and 
respect  the  rights  to  equal  opportunity  and 
to  eajoy  equal  benefits,  over  and  above  the 
Inequalities  of  life  and  practical  realities. 
If  that  principle  Is  observed,  as  It  has  been 
In  the  present  case,  there  can  be  a  partner- 
ship which  will  not  smother  or  jeopardize  the 
free  existence  of  the  smaller  party  but  rather 
enhance  the  latter  s  growth  and  development 
On  our  part,  we  Intend  to  secure  the  ob- 
servance of  such  a  principle  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  also  correaponda  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  United  States  Oovemment 

"We,  therefore,  look  forward  not  only  to  the 
continuing  close  asaoclaUun  t>etween  our  two 
nations,  but  particularly  that  It  will  serve  as 
a  model  to  an  orderly  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  reiatlonsliip  between  the  nations. 
lirge  and  small.  In  this  part  of  the  world. 
reUtluostilp  which  will  not  entail  subserv- 
ience to  one  of  the  other  but  rather  mutually 
trustworthy  and  fruitful  partnership  and 
cfjoperatlon   " 

"This  conrunent  from  an  Asian  statesman 
whose  quailtlea  of  fierce  Independence,  cour- 


age and  high  diplomatic  skill  are  in  the 
true  tradition  of  hla  nation  which  waa  the 
only  bit  of  geography  along  the  littoral  of 
Asia  which  managed  to  maintain  ita  freedom 
and  independence  during  sucoeaalve  waves  of 
European  colonisation,  dues  not,  I  suggest, 
support  the  current  stereotypes  we  hear  all 
too  often  about  the  quality  of  American  re- 
latlonahlps  with  other  nations  and  peoples 
It  does  attest,  on  the  contrary,  to  our  con- 
tinuing ability  to  conduct  our  relations  with 
due  regard  for  the  sensibilities  and  the  tra- 
ditional vaiuea  of  others.  Our  relationship 
with  Thailand  has  t>een  and  continues  to  be 
a  partnership  of  equals. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  among  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  become  In- 
formed, that  Thailand  brings  to  this  part- 
nership as  much  as  she  receives  The  one 
manifestation  of  this  cooperation  best 
known  at  the  present  moment  Is  the  mili- 
tary cooperation  being  afforded  by  Thailand. 
As  you  know.  Thailand  and  the  United  Staces 
Ijoth  undertook  commitments  to  the  security 
of  Southeast  Asia  when  both  nations  rati- 
fied their  accession  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  in  1954  In  recognition 
of  that  conunltment,  the  Government  of 
Thailand  has  i>emiltted  the  United  States,  as 
a  SEATO  ally,  to  use  certain  Thai  bases  to 
facilitate  military  operations  in  defense  of 
South  V'let-Nam  from  externally  organized 
and  directed  aggression  In  so  doing.  Tlial- 
land  expressed  by  lis  action  a  complete  faith 
In  the  validity  of  American  statements  that 
we  intended  fully  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments  In   Southeast   Asia. 

As  we  ail  know,  other  countries  in  the 
area  have  chosen  not  to  risk  their  national 
existence  In  so  direct  and  as  immediate  a 
response  to  the  aggressors  But  the  Thai  who 
have  always  been  free,  fully  Intend  to  re- 
main a  free  nation.  Indeed,  the  very  word 
"Thai"  means  free,  and  as  a  free  nation 
it  felt  that  It  had  no  recourse  except  to  honor 
Its  obligations  to  the  best  of  ita  ability 
as  we  were  also  doing  During  the  past  three 
years  there  have  been  literally  hundreds  of 
times  that  I  have,  at  the  request  of  our  gov- 
ernment, presented  requests  to  the  Thai  for 
additional  assistance  I  would  like  to  openly 
record  the  fact  that  never  once  in  thu 
period  has  there  ever  been  an  asaoclatUD 
between  their  affirmative  reaponae  and  our 
action,  or  too  often  lack  of  action,  on  s  re- 
quest which  they  may  have  made  to  us 
for  a-sslstance.  I  suggest  that  many  of  you 
will  find  the  same  dllBcultiea  tiiat  I  have 
experienced  In  finding  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  alliances  with  other  coun- 
tries These  bases,  which  have  been  fully 
described  to  the  American  people,  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  allied  war  effort 
It  is  ImfKjsslbie  to  estimate  how  many  thou- 
sands of  allied  lives  have  been  saved  in  Viet- 
Nam  as  a  direct  result  of  Thailand's  coopera- 
tion. However,  a  partial  sampling  of  the 
stream  of  propaganda  protests  beamed  at 
Thailand  by  Peking  and  Hanoi  give  ample 
evidence  that  our  concerted  actions  have 
hurt   them   painfully. 

Long  range  Communist  plans  for  Thai- 
land's subversion,  openly  announced  by 
Peking  some  years  ago.  have  been  acceler- 
ated. Thai-U.S.  cooperation  has  taken  these 
new  tactics  into  account.  In  addition  to 
our  long-range  program  wlilch  has  assisted 
in  training  and  modernizing  Thailand's 
armed  forces,  we  have  added  other  training 
assistance  including  an  American  Special 
Forces  unit  which  Is  assisting  in  the  train- 
ing of  additional  Thai  military  units  In 
countertnsurgency  operations.  The  Thai  de- 
sired to  move  with  extreme  rapidity  to  meet 
this  new  threat.  Pending  completion  of 
training  of  Thai  pilots,  we  provided  last  year 
at  Thai  request  a  company  of  unarmed 
American  helicopters  to  provide  the  all  im- 
portant element  of  mobility  and  logistical 
flexibility  for  Thai  security  units.  I  might 
add  for  the  record  that  neither  the  Special 
Forces,    nor    other    American    training    per- 
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gonnel.  or  these  temporarily  provided  heli- 
copters, parUcipated  in  any  way  in  actual 
counterlnaurgency  combat  operatlona.  The 
Thai  have  Inalsted  that  thla  la  their  own 
re' ponaibliity  which  they  wlU  meet  within 
their  own  country  with  their  own  forcea. 
Consequently,  on  the  completion  of  the 
training  of  the  Thai  helicopter  pUota,  the 
unit  which  we  had  provided  waa  withdrawn 
to  Viet-Nam.  on  schedule,  on  the  flrat  of 
February  thia  year. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  Royal  Thai 
Government  has  recently  decided  to  add  to 
the  Royal  Thai  Navy  and  Royal  Thai  Air 
Force  units,  already  operating  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  an  additional  fighting  force  from  the 
Royal  Ihai  Army.  They  wUi  be  warmly  wel- 
comed in  resisting  aggression  by  their  other 
SEATO  aiUee  who  became  familiar  with 
their  courage  and  valor  when  they  fought 
as  allies  in  the  United  Natiotis  Command  In 
Korea. 

In  recent  days  you  have  heard  from  one 
of  America's  distinguished  soldiers  of  the 
military  successes  of  the  Free  World  Allied 
Forces  in  Viet-Nam.  We  should  also  note 
that  Asians  have  not  waited  for  these  mili- 
tary successes  to  begin  the  creation  of  a 
new  Asia.  They  began  this  process  some  time 
ago  when  it  became  certain  we  fully  Intended 
to  honor  our  commitments. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  alluded  to  the  ex- 
traordinary initiatives  which  have  been  bub- 
bling up  out  of  Bangkok — initiatives  which 
before  our  eyes  are  rapidly  filling  in  the  out- 
lines of  firm  patterns  of  regional  cooperation 
In  Asia. 

Among  these,  I  would  like  particularly  to 
call  attention  to  the  patient,  determined  and 
persistent  diplomacy  of  U  Nyun  of  Burma, 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  ECAFE,  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

It  is  in  Bangkok  that  the  activities  of 
the  four  riparian  states  of  the  Mekong  Baaln 
have  Joined  together  in  the  Mekong  Com- 
mission, successfully  sulx>rdlnatlng  their 
political  differences  to  a  concerted  effort  for 
the  development  of  the  Incredible  potential 
Inherent  in  this  great  river  system — a  po- 
tential Judged  by  many  experts  to  be  aa  vaat 
as  that  of  our  own  TVA. 

In  a  few  weeka,  we  shall  see  In  Bangkok 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Council,  formed  a  year  ago  in  Seoul.  That 
meeting  was  preceded  by  a  year  and  a  half 
of  patient  work  in  Bangkok  by  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  nations  concerned  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Thai  Foreign  Minis- 
ter. This  resulted  In  a  degree  of  coopera- 
tion evidenced  in  Seoul  which  proved  so 
sUrtilng  to  Western  oijaervers  laat  year.  I 
think  we  may  confidently  anticipate  In  the 
forthcoming  meeting  In  Bangkok,  revela- 
tions of  additional  progress  which  has  been 
made  In  the  intervening  year. 

The  reactivation  of  the  Aasociatlon  of 
Southeaat  Aala  haa  already  proved  an  enor- 
mously attractive  magnet  for  other  nations 
In  the  area  and  I  believe  we  can  confidently 
expect  a  broadening  of  thla  aubreglonal 
framework  In  the  near  future. 

The  progress  of  the  Southeast  Asian  Min- 
isters of  Education  la  proceeding  in  the  per- 
fecting of  the  details  of  the  new  Asian  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  the  cooperative 
broadening  of  existing  inatitutiona  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  tropical  medicine 
which  will  provide  additional  momentum  to 
the  development  of  these  l>adiy  needed  addi- 
tional human  resources. 

We  have  Just  seen  concluded  In  Manila 
the  second  meeting  of  the  conference  on 
Asian  economic  development  which  waa  first 
convened  in  Tokyo  last  year  at  Japanese 
initiative. 

These  are  Illustrations  of  the  startling 
momentum  already  achieved  on  the  basla  Of 
Asian  acceptance  of  the  validity  of  America's 
commitment.  We  are  seeing  here  the  ex- 
ploratory stirrings  of  the  rising  Asian  urge 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  orderly  re- 


gional growth  through  the  collective  engage- 
ment of  Asian  raaourcea.  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  breadth  of  these  acUvlttes  la  as 
imprewlve  a*  It  Is  little  known.  These  new 
cooperative  efforts  extend  not  only  into  auch 
fields  as  Irrigation,  bydro-electrlc  power, 
tranaportatlon,  communication,  natural  re- 
sources exploration,  adentlflc  and  technical 
reaettrch,  experimental  agriculture,  and  qual- 
ity manufacturing  oontrola,  but  alao  Into  the 
flelda  of  coortllnatwrt  economic  planning  and 
cooperative  fiscal  policies. 

Last  October  here  in  New  York,  Foreign 
Minister  Thanat  whrttwan  m  commenting  on 
these  developments,  observed : 

"The  smaller  natlona  In  Southeast  Asia 
have  felt  the  need  of  getting  cloaer  with  one 
another,  tf  division  haa  been  the  cbaracter- 
latlc  of  the  psst  and  bad  brought  about 
grievous  losses  of  freedom  and  independence 
and  had  allowed  interference  and  pressure 
by  outside  powers,  the  future  alms  should 
be  for  cloaer  and  more  fruitful  cooperation 
and  Integration.  While  auch  cooperation 
ahould  be  basically  regional.  It  Is  not  In  omx 
Interest  to  make  It  exclusive.  Outalde  ele- 
menta  may  have  a  role  to  play  but  not  a 
domineering  or  dominating  role.  If  any- 
thing. It  will  be  a  cooperation  on  the  basis 
of  equality  and  partnership." 

I  would  like  to  reiterate,  Asian  efforts  to 
unify  and  fortify  the  region  have  begun  to 
move  so  fast  that  a  real  danger  now  exists 
that  American  and  Western  adjustments  to 
such  dramatic  and  constructive  change  will 
fall  iMhlnd.  The  fact  that  the  President 
haa  engaged  the  vision,  the  statesmanship 
and  the  extraordinary  cocnpetence  of  Eugene 
Black  to  coordinate  our  activities  In  these 
fields  gives  me  confidence  that  we  will  aur- 
mount  the  bureaucratic  resistance  to  the 
necessity  for  new  techniques  and  accelerated 
action  to  match  these  Asian  Initiatives. 
Pree  Asia  has  reached  the  point  where  it  la 
prepared  to  associate  Itself  with  new  West- 
em  initiatives  which  complement  ita  own. 
It  would  be  a  pesslmlat  Indeed  who  could 
not  see  the  newly  compelling  opportunities 
(or  fruitful  cooperation  which  Asians  are 
providing  In  the  course  of  regional  reforma- 
tion and  development.  The  question  now 
is  whether  America  and  others  have  mas- 
tered the  technique  of  full  and  equal  part- 
nership in  Asia.  I  am  Increasingly  confident 
that  the  answer  will  be  affirmative. 

I  said  In  the  beginning  that  I  wished  to 
share  with  you  my  concern  over  the  difficul- 
ties we  both  face  In  our  responsibilities  to 
keep  the  American  people  as  completely  In- 
formed as  we  possibly  can.  I  mention  these 
problems  with  some  diffidence  because  I 
have  no  solutions  to  offer.  However,  I  could 
not  think  of  a  better  place  to  ccme  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel  since  your  meml>ership,  I 
am  certain,  representing  aa  it  does  such  a 
broad  spectrum  of  influence  on  all  media. 
Is  actively  engaged  with  the  same  concerns. 

Having  been  rather  fiUly  occupied  half 
the  world  away  for  these  last  three  and  a 
half  years,  I  am  fterhaps  only  dimly  aware 
of  the  effects  of  the  maaalve  revolution  In 
the  field  of  oommunlcatlons.  For  example, 
I  have  had  time  to  delve  only  briefly  Into 
the  observations  o(  Mr.  Marshall  McLtihan. 
Perhaps  If  I  had  mor')  time  I  would  not  have 
fotind  myself  more  puzzled  than  before.  I 
did  find  appealing  the  recent  comment  of 
Mr.  Richard  Ooe.  Recognising  that  we  are 
living  in  a  period  of  change,  he  observed  that 
change  Is  never  orderly  but  chaotic,  that  not 
one  thing  but  an  aweecmie  range  of  things 
happen  at  the  same  time,  that  the  greatest 
danger  was  In  missing  the  perspectives,  and 
that  the  Ironic  cause  for  the  lack  of  perspec- 
tive perhaps  la  that  Instant  communica- 
tions stresses  the  chaos  and  not  the  order  of 
civilisation. 

In  reporting  a  war,  I  suppose  It  la  tinfor- 
tunately  true  that  the  moet  dramatic  Inci- 
denta  are  those  Involving  violence  and  de- 
struction. Instant  communication  also  faces 
the  editor,  whether  TV  or  newspaper,  with 


the  problem  of  Instant  choice.  If  I  had  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  choloe,  I  wo\Ud 
prol>ably  also  choose  the  dramatic.  But  the 
problem  Is  how  do  we  get  at  least  a  bit  of 
perspective.  We  have  been  told  of  the  mili- 
tary competence  of  our  sons,  and  for  this 
we  may  be  Justly  proud.  But  how  do  we  tell 
the  American  people  that  their  sons  are  also 
engaged  In  constructive  tasks  as  well,  that 
our  soldiers  In  Southeast  Asia  have  eagerly 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  aaalst  whenever 
they  could  in  the  tasks  of  nation  building, 
that  in  so  doing  they  have  earned  the  affec- 
tion and  regard  of  the  Southeast  Asian  peo- 
ples as  well  aa  their  respect  for  their  fighting 
prowess? 

How  do  we  tell  the  American  people  of 
the  staunchness  and  steadfastness  of  an  ally 
like  Thailand?  And  how  do  we  t^l  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  Initiatives  and  Ingenuity 
with  which  the  Asians  are  creating  the  in- 
stitutions of  regional  cooperation  which  hold 
every  prospect  of  bringing  an  Increasing 
stabUlty  and  strength  to  the  area?  How  do 
we  explain,  In  reference  to  SEATO,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  machinery  of  an  alUance 
and  the  alliance  Itself;  that  this  alliance  has 
demonstrated  a  truly  remarkable  flexibility, 
under  the  Rusk-Than  clarification  of  the 
Jointly  and  separately  language  of  Article 
n;  that  this  flexibility  and  resilience  has 
permitted  all  flve  of  the  Pacific  meml>ers  of 
the  SEATO  alliance  to  enagage  troops  In 
combat  in  'Viet-Nam,  while  maintaining  the 
full  participation  of  the  non-Paciflc  mem- 
bers in  the  economic  and  social  tasks  which 
are  also  contributing  to  the  stability  and 
progress  of  the  area?  How  do  you  tell  the 
Asians  that  the  extended  coverage  we  have 
given  the  use  of  the  right  of  dissent,  which 
we  cherish  in  a  free  society,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  great  preponderance  of  American 
public  opinion  which  does  understand  what 
we  are  about  and  which  has  and  which  will 
continue  to  overwhelmingly  support  our  do- 
ing what  has  to  be  done?  How  do  you  look 
and  see  and  arrange  to  tell  the  American 
people  that,  as  a  result  of  that  steadfastness 
and  support,  all  objective  evidence  now  es- 
tablishes that  we  have  In  the  making  In 
Asia  and  the  F>aclflc  a  succees  of  American 
policy  fully  as  great  as  our  success  In  Europe 
In  the  fifties? 

For  this  Is  indeed  the  fact. 

As  I  said  in  the  t>eginnlng,  I  have  no  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  but  I  do  believe 
it  important  that  answers  be  fotind. 

My  I  close  by  reverting  again  to  the  oc- 
casion of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  on  May 
29  last  year.  In  my  reply  to  the  Foreign 
Minister's  comments  I  read  the  entry  my 
predecessor  had  made  in  his  personal  Jour- 
nal describing  those  events  at  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  110  years  before.  As  I  review 
the  totality  of  our  efforts  In  Southeast  Asia, 
I  have  concluded  that  his  closing  sentence 
is  as  appropriate  now  aa  it  was  then.  He 
said  111  years  ago : 

"I  have  great  confidence  for  the  future." 

And  so  do  I. 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  B.  CAMP, 
THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  4.  1967,  Mr.  William  B. 
Camp,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  ad- 
dressed the  70th  annual  convention  of 
the  Oklahoma  Bankers  Association  at 
the  Mayo  Hotel,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

His  remarks  were  interesting  and 
provocative,  and  I  commend  them  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  remarks  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Om  OoMMOif  PvwrosMa 
(Tnrt    of    remarks    of    Will  lam    B.    Camp. 
OomptroUer   of   the   Currency,    before    the 
70th  annual  cooreotlon  Oklahoma  Bank- 
en  AMoelatlon.  Mayo  Hotel.  Tulaa,  Okla.) 
It  to  Indeed  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  speak 
to  jwi  today.  As  a  native  of  your  nelghbor- 
tag  State  of  Texas.  I  naturally  feel  a  close 
relationship   to   Oklahoma   and    this   section 
of    the    oountry.    In    frankness,    however.    I 
muat  say  had  this  Convention  been  sched- 
uled Immediately  before  the  Oklahoma-Tex- 
as  football   game.   I   would   have    had   some 
reservations  about  neighborly  sentiments 

Ixwkln^  back  over  my  thirty  years  with  the 
Comptroller's  OfDce.  one  of  the  continuing 
pleasures  has  been  meeting  with  bankers 
such  as  yourselves.  These  meetings  not  only 
provide  opportunities  far  renewing  friend- 
ships, but  also  stimulate  thoughts  on  our 
oommon  purposes. 

"*"■"»'•  meetings  of  bankers'  groups  were 
held  long  before  any  of  us  attended  our  Qrst 
atKl  we  know  that  their  objectives  were  Ut- 
Ue  different  from  our  own.  P\)rtunately,  the 
proceedings  oX  these  meetings  were  often 
rsoocded  and  remind  us  of  some  of  the  paral- 
lals  between  ourselves  and  bankers  several 
years  ago  Shortly  after  my  appointment  as 
Comptroller,  a  friend  sent  me  the  July  15. 
1006,  Issue  of  Ttie  American  Banker  In- 
cidentally. I  noticed  several  advertisements 
In  It  stating  "we  make  collections  In  Indian 
Territory  "  I  wonder  if  this  was  a  hazarduus 
undertaking? 

This  Issue  featured  a  report  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Tennessee  Banker's  Association.  In- 
cluding copies  of  some  of  the  speeches  that 
wsrs  made  at  their  1005  convention  on 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Reading  these 
•paecbss.  I  was  impressed  with  the  enduring 
natxire  oX  some  of  the  fundamental  pnn- 
dplss  and  problems  of  banking,  only  the 
rsactlOQS  in  response  to  the  world  about  us 
etaangs  and  therein  lies  the  touchstone  of 
sunnsssfui,  meaningful  and  useful  bank 
•upsrrlalon.  Put  simply,  la  order  to  exploit 
•merging  opportunities,  we  must  meet  pres- 
ent drcumstanoes  and  developing  conditions 
la  osw  and  imaginative  fashion. 

Indeed,  the  commercial  bankers  have 
pioneered  and  led  in  many  of  the  modern 
innovations  that  are  commonly  accepted  by 
business  today. 

Banking  Is  a  changing  neld— a  dynamic 
field — and  I  encourage  the  young  men  enter- 
ing the  profession.  Just  as  I  encourage  you 
today,  to  stay  abreast  of  modern  needs  and 
opportunities. 

But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  sure 
our  reactions  and  practices  are  consistent 
with  prudent  and  sound  banking  operations. 
Our  ultimate  goal  Is.  after  all.  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  viable  and  sound  banking  system 
This  is  not  an  easy  task  In  today's  world 
of  computers,  satellites,  and  supersonic  jets; 
nor  was  it  in  years  past  which,  according  to 
tbs  July  1005  American  Banker,  was  "an  age 
of  wonderful  advancements,  startling  dis- 
coveries, and  fast  transportation  like  the 
'Pennsylvania  P'.yer  '  a  train  which  could  go 
trocn  New  York  to  Chicago,  some  000  miles, 
In  eighteen  hours — wlreleas  telegraphy,  the 
automobile,   landi    the  flying  machine." 

The  speakers  before  the  Tennessee  Bank- 
er's were  fully  aware  of  the  difflcultles  in 
following  "safe,  prudent  banking"  practices 
While  adaptmg  to  existing  needs.  In  lauding 
the  virtues  of  "conservative  banking"  one 
speaker  observed  that:  And  I  quote  "Con- 
servatism as  conunonly  Interpreted  Is  a  very 
desirable  element  In  the  make-up  of  the 
executive  ofBcers  and  directors  of  a  bank,  but 
conservative  banking  that  oppoees  change 
because  it  is  change  has  no  plaoe  among  the 
progressive  and  successful  bankers  of  today." 
(Xnd  of  quote) 

The  man  who  carries  a  half  bushel  of  com 
In  one  end  of  the  bag  and  a  large  stone  In  the 
otber  end  to  balance  It  as  he  rides  horseback 


to  the  mill,  because  his  father  did  that  way. 
Is  out  of  harmony  with  this  age  of  progress 
and  development.  And  yet,  the  man  who 
grasps  at  every  new  fad  and  change  that 
comes  along  and  adopts  It  because  It  is 
change,  without  first  carefully  and  patiently 
considering  Its  suitability  and  desirability, 
thinking  only  huw  brilliantly  he  may  out- 
strip his  more  plodding  competitors,  Is  an 
unsafe  leader 

Pads  are  easy  to  follow;  often  too  easy — 
not  because  bankers  are  given  to  fads  and 
fashions  but  rather,  I  think,  because  fads 
are  often  Imprudent,  well-meaning  reactions 
to  a  rapidly  shifting  environment. 

Never  before  have  we  been  In  the  midst  of 
an  economic  climate  undergoing  such  rapid 
and  pervasive  changes  Industries  apptear  al- 
most to  arise  full-blown  out  of  Minerva's 
head,  the  activities  of  others  are  transformed 
almost  as  readily;  business  and  household 
locations  shift  from  central-city  to  suburbs, 
from  East  to  West,  from  North  to  South,  from 
rural  to  urban  and  back,  almost  In  disregard 
of  traditional  locatlonal  ties. 

These  changes  are  not  always  predictable 
and  sometimes  follow  patterns  that  are  quite 
unexpected.  All  of  you  present  are  aware  of 
Industries  or  of  centers  of  residential  con- 
st.-.iction  In  your  own  communities  which 
once  seemingly  promised  a  prosperous  and 
extended  growth  but  ultimately  faded  away 
No  doubt  we  could  compile  a  long  list  of  such 
disappointments 

The  future  course  of  your  communities' 
Industrial  and  residential  growth  Is  by  no 
means  the  only  difficulty  In  adapting  to  a 
changing  world  Most  of  these  conditions  call 
for  new  practices,  for  new  credit  techniques, 
for  new  bank  services,  or  for  expansion  of 
existing  practices  In  my  opinion,  banks  In 
recent  years  have  done  a  truly  ovitstandlng 
and  Imaginative  Job  at  developing  and  adapt- 
ing their  procedures  in  response  to  these  de- 
mands, ar.d.  as  stated  earlier.  Ln  exploring 
and  leading  the  way  for  modern  business 
techniques. 

The  Initial  Introduction  of  new  services — 
no  matter  how  carefully  thouKht  out  In  ad- 
vance— Is  only  one  step  In  the  ultimate  ex- 
pan.slon  of  a  bank's  services  to  the  public 
Until  we  have  experience.  It  Is  difficult  to 
Judge  the  effects  and  the  benefits  of  pro- 
posed new  practices  One  vital  aspect  of  In- 
novation— especially  by  banks — is  the  con- 
tinual and  most  careful  appraisal  of  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  costs  and  benefits — 
both  to  the  bank  and  to  Its  customers — of 
any  newly  Introduced  service  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  quarrel  with  any  sincere  banker 
striving  to  be  of  maximum  service  to  his 
community.  I  would  only  caution  him  to 
have  his  homework  done,  so  to  speak,  and  t<j 
first  explore  a  new  course  as  fully  as  possible 
with  all  the  management  techniques  and 
tools  at  his  command 

The  present  rush  by  banks  to  Introduce 
credit  cards  may  wrve  as  u  case  In  point 
On  the  whole.  It  ap[>ears  that  by  venturing 
Into  this  area,  bonks  deserve  hl);h  marks  for 
aggressively  gervlng  clear  and  legltlmste 
public  needs  In  a  continuing  effort  to  keep 
our  examination  procedures  current,  we  are 
adding  a  special  section  Ln  the  report  dealing 
exclusively  with  credit  cards.  This  should 
prove  especially  valuable  to  banks  currently 
offering  credit  cards  and  to  those  of  you  con- 
templating the  same. 

Some  20  years  ago.  Installment  lending  by 
banks  was  approximately  at  the  same  point 
In  development  that  credit  cards  are  Uxlay 
Many  forecasted  doom  If  banks  were  to  enter 
the  consumer  credit  field.  Yet  today,  the  In- 
stallment loan  function  Is  the  "bread  and 
butter"  of  many  banking  operations.  This 
was  not  accomplished  without  problems  be- 
ing encountered,  but  these  obstacles  were 
solved  by  the  banking  system,  one  that 
allowed  Itself  the  flexibility  and  foresight  to 
adapt  under  the  most  negative  and  pressing 
conditions.  No  doubt  many  of  you  present 


helped  to  make  Installment  credit  the 
profitable  business  It  Is  today. 

The  credit  card  Is  simply  another  means 
of  extending  credit. 

The  banker  who  extends  credit,  whether 
It  be  In  large  or  small  amounts,  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  his  borrower,  to  bis  bank,  and 
to  his  community  to  exercise  prudent  judg- 
ment. Credit  la  a  positive  and  constructive 
force  when  administered  with  Intelligence. 

Indeed.  I  know  of  no  business  or  business- 
man In  our  present  economy  who  could  sur- 
vive and  build  without  some  form  of  credit 
being  available  to  him. 

Credit  Is  one  of  the  Industries  which  has 
served  to  make  our  country  strong.  When 
abused.  It  can  be  destructive,  not  only  to  the 
recipient,  but  In  extreme  circumstances  to 
the  credit  grantor,  and  ultimately  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  Like  atomic  energy,  it  must 
be  harnessed  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  be- 
cause when  perverted,  abused  or  carelessly 
administered.  It  has  latent  power  for  destrac- 
tlon. 

Certain  studies  which  are  now  underway, 
coupled  with  the  new  section  In  our  exami- 
nation repwrt.  hopefully  will  pinpoint  any 
Inherent  problems  In  this  activity  and  pro- 
vide sound  guidelines  for  future  operations 

For  each  of  us — operating  banker  and  bank 
supervisor — this  seems  to  be  a  time  for 
thorough  analysis.  This  Is  not  to  Imply  that 
the  Comptroller's  Office,  during  my  tenure. 
Intends  to  rest  on  past  groundwork — only, 
that  change  Just  for  the  sake  of  change  li 
not  always  the  most  prudent  road  to  travel. 
It  Is  Just  as  necessary  today  as  In  years  past. 
to  maintain  the  prop>er  perspective  In  chooe- 
Ing  between  Innovations  and  traditional 
methods. 

During  my  career  with  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  one  of  my  most 
significant  observations  has  been  the  efforts 
of  the  banking  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  communities  and  our  great  Nation. 
This  has  been  accomplished — both  at  the 
State  and  National  levels — through  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  banks  and  branches,  and 
through  the  establishment  of  new  super- 
visory and  management  techniques  to  aid  the 
banks  In  helping  to  develop  their  com- 
munities. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  Office 
does  not.  of  course,  select  any  new  sites  (or 
proposed  banking  facilities,  as  this  determi- 
nation must  rest  with  the  applicants.  Appli- 
cations for  new  charters  and  branches  should 
represent  well-meaning  efforts  to  respond  to 
the  growth,  to  the  changing  geographic  dis- 
tribution, and  to  the  changing  population 
and  Industrial  composition  of  towns  and 
cities.  However,  we  frequently  find.  In  re- 
viewing branch  and  charter  applications, 
that  these  applications  are  not  always  well- 
concelved  and  even  today's  high  level  of  in- 
come and  growth  do  not  guarantee  the  pros- 
pects of  a  poorly  located  bank  or  branch 
any  more  than  they  guarantee  an  over-ex- 
tended line  of  credit. 

The  banking  system's  structural  response 
to  the  challenges  that  have  faced  It  has  been 
widely  discussed.  Much  of  this  discussion  has. 
In  my  opinion,  been  misdirected  to  the  al- 
leged conflicts  between  the  various  regula- 
tory and  sup)ervlBory  agencies.  To  me,  the 
reputed  conflict  has  been  overdrawn. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  FDIC.  I  have  not  missed  a  single  meet- 
ing since  becoming  Comptroller.  Nor  have  I 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Bank  Supervision,  of  which  I  am 
currently  Chairman. 

I  do  not  envision  anything  other  than  a 
very  smooth  operation  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee.  Certainly,  In  a  great  Democratic 
process  such  as  we  have  In  this  country, 
there  are  bound  to  arise  differing  views  from 
time  to  time.  But  that's  healthy,  and  those 
differing  views  will  in  no  way  bring  about 
any  cleavage  In  the  Committee. 

The  common  objectives  oX  the  bank  regu- 
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latory  agencies  have  brought  forth  produc- 
tive reoulU  in  the  past  few  months.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  agencies  devised  a  formula  which 
was  inserted  In  the  December  lOM  report  of 
rondltton  In  order  to  obtain  the  liquidity 
position  on  a  given  date  of  the  commercial 
banking  system.  Bach  Insured  bank,  as  a 
supplement  to  Its  report  of  condition,  ■was 
requested  to  supply  uniform  Information 
with  respect  to  Its  volume  of  liquid  assets. 
While  the  formula  employed  Is  by  no  means 
perfect.  It  nevertheless  was  the  first  time  the 
bank  supervisory  agencies  received  uniform 
liquidity  data  on  the  banking  system. 

We  Initiated  a  procedure  for  dealing  with 
the  transfer  of  Information  Involving 
changes  of  ownership  of  Insured  banks, 
loans  to  executive  officers,  and  loans  on  bank 
stock.  This  Information  Is  espteclally  helpful 
U)  each  agency  In  discharging  Its  supervisory 
responsibilities. 

In  addition,  when  the  occasion  warrants, 
the  agencies  have  conducted  simultaneous 
examinations. 

Ths  advertising  guidelines  are  another 
example. 

Other  matters  presently  under  study  are  a 
uniform  repwrt  of  condition,  accounting  reg- 
ulations and  capital  adequacy. 

I  am  happy  to  report.  In  short,  that  the 
climate  among  the  regulatory  agencies  has 
reached  a  high  point  from  the  standpoint 
of  cooperation  and  assistance  In  all  matters 
of  mutual  Interest,  and  am  confident  this 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  commercial 
banking  throughout  this  country. 

The  structure  of  commercial  banking  In 
the  United  States  has  been  shaped  by  the 
existence  of  both  state  and  national  super- 
visory agencies.  Some  critics  have  held  that 
the  dual  banking  system  Is  a  vehicle  for 
opposing  change. 

This  Is  unfortunate,  and.  quite  frankly, 
VTongt  To  my  mind,  the  Dual  Banking  Sys- 
tem Is  well-suited  for  facilitating  change  and 
for  generally  pursuing  our  common  purposes. 

As  I  have  stressed,  our  common  purpoees 
stem  from  the  neceaslty,  and  beneflte,  of 
adapting  our  banking  practices  and  Institu- 
tions to  the  changes  that  America's  dynamic, 
and  sometimes  erratic,  development  thrusts 
u[X)n  the  banking  system.  This  development 
18  complex  and  varied;  some  aspects  of  the 
changes  In  the  economy  of  Oklahoma  and  of 
your  own  communities  often  dlflTer  widely 
from  that  of  other  states  and  of  other  com- 
munities. So.  too.  must  the  responses  of 
banking  In  Oklahoma  and  In  other  states 
vary  If  local  banks  are  to  best  serve  their 
own  communities.  Por  Individual  bankers, 
this  sometimes  Involves  an  aggressive,  yet 
judicious  offering  of  modified  or  new  services 
that  are  permitted  under  existing  ground 
rules — our  various  State  and  Federal  Banking 
Laws. 

But.  as  we  are  all  aware,  ground  rules 
which  were  considered  adequate,  or  even  lib- 
eral, a  few  decades  ago  may  now  strangle 
legitimate  efforts  of  banks  to  beet  serve  their 
communities.  Moreover,  ground  rules  that 
suffice  for  one  state  may  sotother  the  oper- 
ations of  banks  that  face  very  different  chal- 
lenges In  another  state. 

The  Dual  Banking  System,  above  all  else. 
provides  the  freedom  to  mold  the  groimd 
rule£  to  best  serve  the  circumstances  of  In- 
dividual states.  Looking  at  banking  In  all 
states.  SB  I  must,  I  am  forced  to  consider 
regulatory  policy  In  terms  of  Its  effect  on  all 
National  Banks  which  operate  under  many 
and  varied  circumstances.  But  for  individual 
states.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Dual  Banking 
System  permits  a  smooth  evolution  of  bank- 
ing legislation — a  particular  experiment  can 
be  confined  Initially  to  one  state,  and  Individ- 
ual states  are  able  to  draw  on  the  results  of 
other  states.  It  also  places  the  responsibility 
for  Initiating  changes  In  many  ground  rules 
with  the  state's  banking  community,  bank 
supervisors,  and  legislature. 

But  we  must  be  ever  vigilant — ^we  must 


constantly  re-examine  our  ground  rules  and 
their  restraints  on  services  to  our  communi- 
ties and  we  mtist  be  constantly  prepared  to 
Initiate  those  changes  which  studies  show 
to  be  neoeasary  and  In  the  public  Interest. 
Only  by  continual  re-examlnatlon  of  our 
policies,  can  we  meet  the  challenges  of  to- 
day's dynamic  economy  with  aggressiveness 
and  imagination.  Whenever  any  of  us  ne- 
glects the  continual  review  of  our  policies — 
be  they  operating,  supervisory,  or  legisla- 
tive— we  neglect  otu-  responsibilities  In  pur- 
suit of  our  common  purposes. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  President's  go-aliead  on 
the  supersonic  transport  program  has 
been  discussed  from  many  viewpoints. 
The  mieed,  size,  and  carryiiig  capacity  of 
this  airplane  have  been  foremost  ajnong 
these.  But  to  me,  the  real  significance  of 
this  project  Is  the  economic  benefits  this 
country  will  derive  from  it. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  this  Nation  em- 
bark on  the  development  of  the  commer- 
cial SST  In  1967,  It  was  40  years  ago.  in 
1927.  when  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  first 
spanned  the  ocean  in  his  solo,  nonstop 
flight  from  New  York  to  Paris.  Lind- 
bergh's flight  was  a  daring  venture  re- 
quiring 33  y2  hours.  The  American  SST, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  cover  the  same 
distance  for  the  ordinary  air  traveler 
in  3  hours.  This  Is  a  very  Impressive  ex- 
ample of  the  tremendous  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  the  past  40  years. 

But  technological  advances  for  the 
sake  of  advancing  technology  mean 
nothing.  Fortunately,  production  of  the 
SST  means  much  more  than  just  a  faster 
means  of  getting  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

It  means  a  new  tool  is  being  added  to 
America's  arsenal  of  economic  factors 
which  govern  the  coimtry's  growth. 

The  air  travel  market  is  expected  to 
grow  at  least  tenfold  in  the  next  25  years. 
Forty  percent  of  this  growth  will  be  in 
the  lucrative  overwater  market,  in  which 
the  SST  will  Initially  operate.  Qovem- 
ment  and  industry  estimate  Indicate  that 
at  least  500  airplanes  will  be  needed  by 
1990  to  serve  the  intercontinental  over- 
water  routes  only. 

If  worldwide  operation  is  permissible, 
with  sonic  boom  limited  to  sparsely  pop- 
ulated areas,  sales  are  expected  to  reach 
1,000  to  1,200  airplanes  by  1990.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  what  thlc  might  ulti- 
mately mean  in  employment  increases. 
But  during  the  prototype  program,  the 
airframe  and  engine  manufacturer  and 
their  first  level  of  suppliers  will  employ 
some  38.000  people  at  the  peak  period. 
This  could  Increase  to  near  60,000  people 
as  the  program  progresses.  Additional 
Jobs  will  be  created  for  thousands  of 
workers  required  by  other  levels  of  sub- 
contracting and  related  businesses. 

Both  Boeing  and  General  Electric  are 
conducting  competitions  and  negotiating 
with  a  host  of  sources  throughout  the 
country.  As  these  competitions  and  nego- 
tiations are  completed,  virtually  every 
State  in  the  Union  will  have  business  or 
industrial  firms  participating  in  the  SST 
program. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  eventual  build- 
ing of  perhaps  1,000  to  1,200  airplanes. 


This  constnictlon  rate  would  generate 
approximately  $60  billion  In  SST  reve- 
nues through  1990.  I  would  consider  $60 
billion  an  important  catalyst  to  any  econ- 
omy. Certainly,  this  Is  a  figure  that  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  by  other  coimtries 
now  building  supersonic  aircraft. 

Without  the  SST,  the  Concorde,  being 
built  as  a  combined  British-French  ef- 
fort, could  affect  the  UJB.  balance  of  pay- 
ments adversely  by  some  $22  billion 
through  1990.  Conversely,  introduction 
of  the  SST  into  airline  service  by  1975 
can  be  expected  to  favorably  affect  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  by  $32  billion. 
Therefore,  this  project  may  be  credited 
with  a  total  improvement  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  of  at  least  $54  bil- 
lion. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's Involvement  in  this  project. 
But  I  believe  it  Is  unfounded.  A  500 -plane 
overwater  market,  which  all  parties  in- 
volved believe  is  assured,  will  allow  the 
airlines  to  make  a  profit,  return  the  Gov- 
ernment's investment,  and  permit  a 
profit  for  the  manufacturers. 

Perhaps  the  most  reliable  indicators 
of  the  SST's  potential  revenue  and  profit 
capabilities  are  the  airlines  themselves. 
The  major  airlines  in  the  United  States 
have  already  placed  at  risk  $1  million  for 
each  SST  they  have  on  order.  To  date, 
these  airlines  have  committed  more  than 
$50  million  to  ease  the  burden  of  Govern- 
ment Investment  during  the  prototype 
development  program. 

Money  on  the  barrel  represents  the 
greatest  faith  and  dedication  in  and  to 
a  program  that  I  know. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  major 
nation  in  the  world  that  relies  primarily 
upon  privately  owned  and  operated 
transportation.  This  project,  while  heav- 
ily financed  by  the  Government  In  the 
prototype  stages,  is  not  a  divergence 
from  that  reliance. 

Historically,  any  basic  Improvement  in 
the  transportation  system  contributes 
substantially  to  the  strength  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  SST  offers  such  an  advance 
and  will  be  a  continuing  source  of  eco- 
nomic vitality  tu  the  Nation,  providing 
stability  in  employment  and  taxable 
income. 

I  support  this  program  as  being  one  of 
the  most  farslghted  and  meaningful  pro- 
grams ever  attempted  on  a  joint  Govern- 
ment-industry basis. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  note  the  historic  commemora- 
tion of  the  10th  of  Ikiay,  a  joyous  occa- 
sion for  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Rumanian  descent  who  celebrate  this 
Rumanian  Independence  Day. 

The  Rumanian  National  Committee, 
like  many  organizations  dedicated  to 
preserving  national  celebrations  of  gen- 
uine freedom,  has  maintained  an  aware- 
ness of  eminent  landmarks  in  Rumanian 
history  that  uniquely  have  taken  place 
on  May  10.  On  that  date  in  1866,  Prince 
Charles  of  Hohenzollem-Slgmaringen 
was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Rumania,  and 
thus  founded  the  Rumanian  dynasty; 
exactly  11  years  later,  the  Principality 
of  Rumania  severed  her  ties  to  the  Otto- 
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nuui  Empire  and  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence; and  on  May  10.  1881,  the 
people  of  Rumania  elevated  their  coun- 
try to  the  rank  of  kingdom  by  crowning 
Charles  I  EUng  of  Rumania. 

These  three  events  will  forever  be  ob- 
served by  devoted  Rumanians  and  fam- 
ilies of  Rumanian  ancestry  throughout 
the  world  as  their  cherished  national 
holiday.  Austere  Communist  rule,  cur- 
rently tyrannlzmg  Rumania,  has  char- 
acteristically attempted  to  change  this 
national  commemoration  to  May  9.  the 
date  of  the  Soviet  victory  in  that  coun- 
try. 

But  no  arbitrary  resetting  of  an  anni- 
versary observtmce,  imposed  from  with- 
out on  a  fiercely  proud  people,  can 
change  the  heartfelt  sentiments  of  these 
people.  The  10th  of  May  Is  an  Inherent 
and  Integral  part  of  all  Rumanian  his- 
tory,  a  holiday  as  beloved  to  these  peo- 
ple as  our  own  Independence  Day  of 
July  4.  1776. 

I  send  my  warm  wishes  to  all  freedom - 
loving  Rumanians  and  those  of  Ruma- 
nian ancestry  on  this  traditional  national 
hoUday,  with  the  hope  that  the  bonds 
of  servitude  currently  engulfing  their 
country  will  soon  be  broken  and  liberty 
restored  to  their  cherished  nation 


PULPrLLME>rT  OP  A  GREAT  AMERI- 
CAN DREAM— THE  DRIVING  OP 
THE  GOLDEN  SPIKE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
American  dream  was  fulfilled  98  years 
ago  today  A  transcontinental  railroad, 
imltlng  the  East  and  the  West,  was  com- 
pleted May  10,  1869.  at  Promontory.  Utah 

The  driving  of  the  golden  spike,  as  the 
two  railroads  Joined  the  span  of  land 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans,  marked  the  end  of  one  era  and 
the  beginning  of  another 

The  days  of  the  courageous  pony  ex- 
press riders,  the  fearless  s  agecoach  driv- 
ers, the  noble  pioneers  in  covered  wagons 
and  the  adventuresome  explorers  were 
fading  from  the  horizon  The  dawn  of 
rapid  transportation  and  communication 
was  beginning  to  rise. 

The  race  to  unite  the  Nation  with  steel 
bands  of  railroad  track  was  the  greatest 
roadbullding  contest  In  history.  Govern- 
ment land  and  loans  accrued  with  each 
mile  of  track  laid 

Eastward  from  Sacramento  Inched  the 
Central  Pacific,  now  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. Averaging  about  110  pounds,  the 
pig-tailed,  basket-hatted  Chinese  worked 
like  devils,  their  picks  beating  a  steady 
tattoo  on  the  Sierra  granite.  Through 
anew  and  avalanche  they  blasted  and 
bored  to  the  Nevada  flats,  leaving  13  tun- 
nels In  their  wake. 

Westward  from  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa, 
thrust  the  Union  Pacific.  Its  construction 
gangs  of  Civil  War  veterans,  mountain 
men,  mule  skinners  and  Paddies  from 
Ireland  tolled,  and  helped  troops  fight 
the  Cheyenne. 

As  the  race  drew  to  a  close,  rival  crews 
traded  pot  shots  and  set  off  blasts  to 
destroy  opposing  grades.  A  Job  estunated 
to  take  12  years  was  finished  in  six  and 
one-half,  mostly  with  hand  labor.  The 
last  10  tniles  of  track  was  laid  in  a  single 
day,  a  world  record  which  remains  un- 
broken today,  98  years  later 


A  dream,  an  idea,  a  legend,  was  ful- 
filled 

Plans  now  are  well  underway  to  make 
this  legend  a  living  one. 

Congress  has  designated  Promontory 
as  a  Golden  Spike  National  Historic  Site, 
expanding  the  7-acre  site  into  a  2,176- 
acre  area  m  commemoration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the 
State  of  Utali  have  united  their  efforts 
to  complete  the  site  for  the  centennial 
celebration  of  thi.s  historic  event  on  May 
10.  1969 

Plans  for  development  of  the  site  in- 
clude the  construction  of  a  visitor  cen- 
ter, replica  locomotives,  tenders  and  cars, 
roads,  parking  areas,  signs  and  markers 

Just  a  month  ago  the  Senate  passed 
Joint  Resolution  10  establishing  a 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Commission. 
The  F'ederal  Commission  will  work  with 
the  Utah  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Com- 
mi.ssion  in  planning  an  appropriate  ob- 
.servance  of  this  historic  date 

I  respectfully  request  continued  con- 
gressional support  in  owr  endeavors  to 
make  this  site  a  living  legend. 


UAW  NATIONAL  PARTS  CONFER- 
ENCE BACKS  PENSION  PROTEC- 
TION  BILL 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  re- 
cently Introduced  a  bill  iS  1435 1  for  the 
protection  of  private  pensions,  a  subject 
on  which  the  Committee  on  Finance  held 
hearings  last  year  when  the  bill  carried 
the  number  S  1575.  The  new  bill  was 
somewhat  altered  to  take  account  of 
some  of  the  problems  revealed  by  the 
hearings. 

The  United  Auto  Workers,  who  repre- 
sented the  Studebaker  plant  at  the  time 
of  its  South  Bend  closing,  have  private 
pension  agreements  which  cover  more 
than  1.250.000  workers,  some  180.000  of 
whom  are  receiving  pension  payments. 
Their  experience  with  about  a  thousand 
such  private  plans  in  current  operation, 
together  with  the  experience  Involved  in 
113  plan  terminations  including  that  at 
South  Bend,  gives  this  organization  a 
considerable  body  of  experience  on  which 
to  Judge  the  need  for  a  protection  plan 
such  as  I  have  offered 

While  Indiana  no  longer  has  a  pri- 
mary automobile  manufacturer,  a  very 
large  number  of  parts  producers  are  lo- 
cated in  the  State,  many  of  whom  are 
represented  by  the  UAW  Recently  the.se 
urilons  and  their  counterpart  locals  from 
other  areas  held  a  National  Parts  Con- 
ference, at  which  the  Hartke  bill  was 
the  subject  of  dl-scussion  and  a  resolu- 
tion, adopted  on  April  19,  which  was  a 
week  before  my  bill  was  Introduced. 
Since  the  resolution  sets  forth  the  con- 
cern of  the  UAW  for  thLs  problem  and 
its  support  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PKNSION    ReINSI-RANCI   RESOLmON 

Whereaa:  The  UAW  now  haa  over  1000 
pension  plana  with  employers  In  the  Auto- 
motive. Aerospace.  Agriculture  Implement 
and  related  Industrie*  These  plans  cover 
over  i  '*   million  active  workers  and  are  cur- 


rently paying  monthly  benefits  to  more  than 
180.000  retired  UAW  members. 

The  available  governmental  atatlstlca  have 
Indicated  that  over  7,000  retirement  plans  In 
the  United  Slates  were  terniinated  between 
1953  and  1965. 

The  UAW  haa  had  direct  experience  with 
i  i3  of  these  pension  plan  termlnatlona.  In- 
volving companies  ranging  in  alze  from 
Studebaker.  which  employed  7.000  workers 
In  South  Bend,  Indiana  at  the  time  It  dis- 
continued operations  In  that  community  in 
December  of  1963,  to  an  Independent  parts 
supplier  with  leas  than  20  employees. 

The  UAW  haa  through  collective  bargain- 
ing, made  sure  that  these  plana  are  actu- 
arially sound,  however,  collective  bargain- 
ing, by  Itself,  cannot  g  larantee  pension 
security  If  a  company  goea  broke  before  the 
pension  plan  la  fully  funded 

An  establishment  of  a  national  mecha- 
nism to  insure  a  portion  of  the  rlak  of  In- 
adequacy of  plan  aasets  to  meet  benefit  ob- 
ligations In  event  of  termination  is  vitally 
needed  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  suffering 
that  accompanies  the  cloalng  of  plants  and 
the  termination  of  pension  funds. 

The  US  Senator  Vance  Hartke  (D.,  Ind  ) 
h.id  submitted  a  bill  In  the  last  Congress 
to  cover  this  pressing  problem  and  Is  re- 
submitting a  bill  In  this  congress  on  pension 
reinsurance,  which  would  require  modest 
contribution  from  each  pension  fund  to  a 
federal  pension  reinsurance  fund  that  would 
finance  pensions  for  workers  of  closed  plants. 
His  plan  would  create  a  self-supporting  fed- 
eral agency  to  Insure  the  pension  plans 
against  bankruptcy — the  same  way  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Insures 
our  bank  deposits  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration    protects    some    mortgages 

In  this  way  every  company  that  adopts  a 
retirement  plan  would  pay  this  new  agency 
a  very  small  premium  to  Insure  its  plan 
against   (allure 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  the 
delegates  to  this  National  Parts  Conference 
go  on  record  of  supporting  this  resolution 
and  the  passage  of  this  bill  when  presented, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  an  all-out 
educational  drive  be  conducted  In  each  and 
every  region  In  the  United  States  so  as  to  let 
all  of  the  people  know  and  understand  what 
this  bin  means  to  them.  Every  means  avail- 
able should  be  used:  at  our  local  union 
membership  meetings,  at  the  AFL-CIO 
council  meetings.  In  our  labor  newspapers, 
ads  In  every  local  newspaper,  spots  on  tele- 
vision and  radio,  handbills,  anyway.  It  Is  only 
when  the  populace  la  made  aware  and  aroused 
that  we  can  expect  action,  and 

Be  It  finally  resolved:  That  when  this 
Council  meets  again  this  year  In  Washing- 
ton. D  C  .  to  meet  and  talk  with  our  Con- 
gressmen, that  these  legislators  have  been 
fully  Informed  by  their  citizens  at  home  of 
the  vital  need  for  this  p;irtlcular  Pension 
Reinsurance  Legislation 

We  cannot  expect  passage  of  this  bill  If 
Congress  Is  not  made  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  lis  need 


TRAGIC  DEATH  OF  PHILIPPA  DUKE 
SCHUYLER 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carries  the 
tragic  news  of  the  death  of  Philippa 
Duke  Schuyler.  Miss  Schuyler's  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  34,  came  when  she  was 
on  an  errand  of  mercy  In  South  Vietnam. 

Her  life  was  most  noteworthy,  not  only 
for  her  many  accomplishments  in  a  va- 
riety of  fields,  but  also  In  the  fact  that 
she  was  constantly  putting  America's 
"best  foot  forward"  In  whatever  she  was 
doing,  be  It  concert  appearances  In 
Africa,  helping  children  of  war-torn 
South  Vietnam,  or  bringing  distinction  to 
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her  other  profession  as  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  Miss 
Schuyler  was  the  10th  Amaican  news- 
paper correspondent  to  be  killed  In  'Viet- 
nam. This  of  Itself  certainly  attests  to 
the  dangers  to  which  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  this  profession  subject  themselves 
in  their  effort  to  bring  to  the  people  here 
at  home  the  news  of  what  is  happening 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiAirisT.  AuTHOB  Dixa  IN  Sotrru  Vixtnam 
Ckash 

Danano,  South  Vletn&m,  May  9. — PhlUppa 
Duke  Schuyler,  famed  pianist  and  child 
prodigy  who  at  age  four  waa  playing  Mozart, 
died  today  in  a  helicopter  crash  In  Danang 
Bay. 

Mlaa  Schuyler,  34,  waa  working  in  Vietnam 
as  a  correspondent  for  the  Manchester  (N.H.) 
Union  Leader  and  giving  concerts  In  Hue,  the 
Ancient  Imperial  capital  of  Vietnam,  and 
Danang. 

Mlaa  Schuyler  waa  the  tenth  American 
newapaper  correspondent  to  be  killed  In  Vlet- 
n.tm,  an(<  the  second  woman  journallat  to  die. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  taking 
nine  Vietnamese  children  from  Hue  to  Da- 
nang where  she  planned  to  enroU  them  In 
school.  One  of  the  children  also  died  in  the 
crash  and  an  American  soldier  was  listed 
as  missing. 

AI.MOST    AT    DESTINATION 

The  Huey  helicopter  in  which  Miss  Schuy- 
ler was  transporting  the  children  was  about 
ten  minutes  from  its  destination  and  40 
miles  from  its  takeoff  point  when  it  crashed. 
An  Army  spokesman  said  th«  pilot  Issued  a 
brief  emergency  signal  giving  bta  location. 
Rescue  helicopters  were  sent  immediately. 

The  helicopter  crashed  close  enough  to  the 
shore  for  some  passengers  to  swim  to  safety. 
Rescue  teams  saved  the  rest.  The  pilot  was 
hospitalized  with  a  concussion  and  the  re- 
maining three  crewmen  and  eight  Viet- 
namese children  alao  were  hospitalised.  The 
crash  waa  attributed  to  mechanlc&l  failure. 

The  bodies  of  Mlaa  Schuyler  and  the  child 
were  recovered  later. 

Miss  Schuyler  waa  the  daughter  of  George 
Schuyler,  an  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Courier  and  a  noted  Negro  newspaperman, 
who  Uvea  In  New  York.  Her  mother  also 
survivea. 

WAS    CHILD    PHODICT 

Miss  Schuyler  who  was  a  precocious  but 
well-mannered  child,  first  attracted  public 
attention  when  her  parents  discovered  she 
could  read  at  age  two  and  half.  She  waa  play- 
ing Moeart  at  four,  and  at  five  she  waa  com- 
posing music. 

When  only  six.  she  played  a  recital  of  her 
compositions  at  the  1939  New  Tork  World's 
P.ilr.  By  the  time  ahe  was  14.  Miss  Schuyler 
was  a  concert  pianist  with  the  New  Tork 
PhllharmorUc  and  had  written  more  than 
100  piano  compoelttons. 

In  her  20's,  she  established  herself  as  an 
International  artist,  touring  more  than  70 
countries.  She  gave  command  performances 
fiT  the  late  Queen  Mother  Elizabeth  of  the 
Relglans,  and  was  honored  by  the  Haitian 
iTovemment  in  1980  and  Emperor  Halle  Se- 
iH.s.sle  of  Ethiopia  In  1966. 

She  gave  the  premiere  performance  of  her 
tirst  pi,ino  concerto  In  1965  in  an  appearance 
^vith  the  Cairo  Symphony. 

WBOTK     BOOKS,     ABTICLSS 

In  addition  to  her  fame  as  a  piano  vlrtuoao, 
Miss  Schuyler  used  ber  travela  as  a  musician 
'"  collect  material  for  arUclee  and  books. 
•She  had  been  a  roving  correspondent  for  the 
Union  Leader. 


When  giving  a  concert  In  the  Congo  in  1960 
at  the  belglit  of  violence  there,  she  fought 
aa  an  attack^  by  Oongoleee.  She  wrote  "Who 
Killed  the  Congo?"  In  ig<K>,  and  In  19S2  wrote 
-Chrtrt  m  Africa." 

Mln  Scbnyler  waa  a  Rconan  Catholic  and 
vrote  many  artlclee  for  Catholic  publlca- 
tlons. 

Ttila  was  her  second  visit  to  Vietnam.  She 
bad  been  the  guest  of  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Cabot  Lodge  for  a  concert.  She 
had  planned  to  leave  last  Saturday  but  de- 
cided to  stay  to  continue  her  volunteer  work 
of  taking  Catholic  children  from  Hue  to 
Danang. 

When  she  was  fotir  she  wrote  a  poem  she 
called,  "A  Baby  In  Death : " 

"When  I  die,  when  I  die 

Sleep,  sleep! 

Tou  must  live  when  I  die 

When  the  rain  comes 

On  the  starry  aky 

Sleep,  Bleep 

When  I  die 

Tra  la  la  la 

Da  da  da  da." 


WATER  TRANSPORTATION  IS  A 
STIMULANT  TO  MORE  INTENSIVE 
REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion is  looking  for  an  answer  to  regional 
development  questions.  Industry  and 
people  have  tended  to  crowd  Into  areas 
that  are  already  burdened.  The  areas 
of  heavy  concentration  would  like  to  see 
some  of  the  new  Industries  that  are  seek- 
ing development  sites  move  out  into  less 
congested  regions. 

In  a  speech  In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  April 
14,  Capt.  Dave  Parker,  president  of  the 
Sioux  City  &  New  Orleans  Barge  Lines, 
Inc.,  presented  his  views  on  how  we  can 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  overcrowd- 
ed industrial  areas.  In  a  thoughtful 
speech,  he  shows  how  the  development 
of  river  transportation  can  provide  the 
answer  to  the  growing  national  need. 
Wisely,  he  Indicates  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem for  all  modes  of  transportation,  for 
when  an  area  develops,  it  requires  every 
service  which  can  be  made  avadlable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech,  delivered  before  the  first  Nebras- 
ka Transportation  Symposium,  be  print- 
ed in  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Watxb  Tbamspoktation   Is   a  Stimulant   to 

morx  imtensivk  regional  development 
(By  Capt.  Dave  Parker) 

The  celebration  of  the  Nebraska  centen- 
nial this  year  permits  a  brief  look  backward 
for  valuable  perspective,  always  a  benefit  In 
a  fast-changing  world.  The  contrast  of  Ne- 
braska a  century  ago  with  the  state  of  today 
will  serve  to  highlight  numerous  Important 
advanoee  and  changes.  There  are  also  some 
things  that  do  not  change  In  Importance. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Missouri-Mississippi  river 
system  serves  a  function  that  Is  central  to 
the  success  of  Nebraska's  economy. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  this  remarkable 
waterway,  Jefferson's  great  stroke  In  pur- 
chasing Louisiana  In  1803  might  have  had  a 
lees  happy  result.  Historians  tell  us  of  a 
move  to  separate  the  western  territories  from 
the  tiny  eaatern  seaboard  states  shortly  af  ter 
tbe  purcbaae  of  Loulalana.  The  move  failed, 
cblefly  because  tbe  Invention  of  the  steam- 
boat made  possible  efficient  communications 
and  ended  tbe  Isolation  of  the  western 
pioneers. 

It  was  the  steamboat  which  brought  the 
first   flood   of   millions   of    western   settlers. 


These  men  and  women,  spreading  out  over 
the  great  prairies,  made  a  certainty  out  of  a 
dream  that  tbe  United  States  would  domi- 
nate the  continent. 

Even  as  late  as  1867,  Nebraska  was  rugged 
country  for  freight  lines.  In  his  "History  of 
Steamboating  on  the  Upper  Missouri,"  Pro- 
fessor William  E.  Til  as  reminds  us  that  ex- 
actly 100  years  ago,  a  major  problem  of  river 
transportation  was  attacked  by  Indians.  Let 
me  quote  a  paragraph: 

"Steamboating  on  tbe  Upper  Missouri  was 
risky  from  yet  another  standpoint.  Naviga- 
tors never  discounted  the  possibility  of  at- 
tack from  renegade  Indians.  Tlie  Indian 
menace  was  particularly  severe  from  the  time 
of  the  Sioux  Uprising  in  188a  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868.  At  any 
point  above  Fort  Randall,  boats  were  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  Slotiz  war  parties.  In  1865, 
Oeorge  Merrick,  the  mate  of  the  St.  Johns. 
was  killed  near  Fort  Rice  by  a  small  party 
of  Sioux  who  fired  directly  into  tbe  pilot 
bouse  whUe  the  boat  was  rtinnlng  close  to  a 
bend.  In  1867,  a  band  of  Stouz  fired  Into  tbe 
Silver  Lake  forty  miles  alx>ve  Fort  Rice, 
wounding  a  son  of  the  captain.  During  tbe 
same  month,  tbe  Antelope  waa  completely 
riddled  with  buUets  by  a  Sicrux  war  pMirty. 
Many  boat  owners  reeorted  to  armoring  the 
pilot  houses,  and  all  lx>at6  were  equipped 
with  weapons." 

The  difference  In  the  freight  rates  la  also 
interesting.  In  1867  the  steamboats  charged 
70  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  service  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Omaha.  Today  grain  Is 
shipped  at  eighteen  and  a  half  cents  a  100 
pounds  over  the  same  distance. 

When  Jefferson  paid  twelve  million  dollars 
for  Louisiana,  which  Included  what  Is  now 
Nebraska,  the  country  was  at  the  full  tide 
of  successful  experiment.  So  successful  In- 
deed were  early  experiments  in  using  govern- 
ment to  stimulate  economic  expansion  that 
a  basic  pattern  emerged  which,  with  little 
change  in  principle,  has  guided  American 
economic  development  ever  since.  Private  en- 
terprise, personal  pioneering,  willingness  of 
individuals  to  take  business  risks  are  the 
main  reliance  of  the  nation.  But  it  Is  recog- 
nized that  there  are  times  when  the  govern- 
ment can  move  the  nation  Into  a  new  dimen- 
sion. Such  an  opportunity  faced  Jefferson's 
administration  in  1803  when  the  French  of- 
fered to  sell  Louisiana.  His  administration 
seized  the  opportunity  and  every  adminis- 
tration since  has  followed  Jefferson's  ex- 
ample. The  land  grants  to  the  railroads  were 
in  the  same  tradition.  Whatever  the  contem- 
porary controversies  over  this  program,  no 
one  can  deny  that  they  accomplished  their 
purpose  of  opening  up  the  west. 

In  recent  years,  highway  construction  has 
rescued  the  farmer  from  isolation,  brought 
new  standards  of  mobility  to  tbe  American 
family,  stimulated  both  the  auto  and  oil  In- 
dustries and  the  trucking  industry.  Federal 
Investment  in  airlines  had  a  similarly  con- 
structive result;  a  vast  and  imp>ortant  new 
industry  was  created  as  a  result  of  govern- 
ment foresight  in  aiding  a  new  tecbnology. 
Atomic  energy  and  space  exploration  are 
even  more  recent  examples. 

Among  the  oldest  programs  whlcb  seek  to 
develop  ni-w  economic  dimensions  for  the 
nation  Is  the  multi-purpose  water  resource 
development  program.  Albert  Gallatin,  Jef- 
ferson's Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  thrifty 
Swiss  who  almost  paid  off  the  national  debt 
of  that  day,  was  on  early  believer  In  tbe  na- 
tional benefits  of  river  development. 

Out  of  small  beginnings  have  come  far- 
reaching  river  basin  development  plans, 
many  of  which  look  ahead  thirty  to  fifty 
ye^rs.  Most  of  us  think  in  day-to-day  terms, 
but  with  its  water  resource  program,  the 
Congress  is  shaping  tbe  basic  framework  on 
which  to  hang  the  regional  development 
plans  of  the  future. 

By  themselves,  these  plana  have  little 
meaning.  They  rely  for  their  success  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  stimulate  private  in- 
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TSBtment  On  the  baaic  foundation  of  water 
rasoTirce  development,  private  enterprise  is 
expected  to  build  the  economy  of  tomorrow 
This  principle  has  been  followed  since 
Jefferson's  ume.  The  Louisiana  Purchase 
stimulated  a  movement  of  people  westward 
to  take  up  lands  and  develop  the  country 
The  land  grants  brought  out  railroad  Invest- 
ment In  needed  new  services  Highways  air- 
line rubeldleo.  atomic  energy  and  space  de- 
velopmeata  are  bringing  out  huge  new  pri- 
vate investments  as  the  years  go  by 

Today,  there  la  a  new  urgency  about  re- 
gional development  Much  government  effort 
la  currently  going  into  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  overcrowded  cities  A  parallel  and 
rapidly  expanding  program  calls  for  more  In- 
tensive development  of  relatively  lightly 
populated  regions  of  the  country  as  one  part 
of  an  effort  to  decentralize  an  over-concen- 
trated economy  It  was  the  late  Senator 
Robert  3.  Kerr  s  vision  that  canalization  of 
Ute  Arkansas  would  lead  to  a  rush  of  In- 
dustry into  the  Arkansas  basin  that  would 
rival  the  land  rush  of  the  last  century 

It  la  similarly  the  vision  of  thfjse  urging 
Improvement  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri 
that  the  states  t>ordering  the  river  will  de- 
velop In  the  same  way  as  the  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee River  basins  The  same  basic  principle 
applies:  government  Investment  In  sound 
foundation  facilities  attracts  private  Invest- 
ment to  build  a  healthy  expanding  regional 
economy 

Some  Idea  of  how  this  works  In  the  MLs- 
■ourl  b.iSln  is  suggested  "ly  two  s-ntences 
from  the  current  Congressional  Justification 
of  the  Missouri  project  and  I  quote.  Stabili- 
sation of  the  bank  of  the  river  from  Sioux 
City  to  the  mouth  will  Insure  protection 
a^lnst  erosion  to  agricultural  areas  totaling 
over  1,800,000  acres  and  to  municipalities. 
Industries  and  other  installations  with  a 
value  of  about  $3  billion  These  Installations 
Include  major  railroad  and  highway  bridges 
which  receive  vital  protection  against  being 
flanked  by  the  meandering  river  " 

A  river  is  a  national  resource  developed  and 
Improved  to  serve  a  variety  of  public  Interest 
objectives  of  which  navigation  Is  only  one 
It  la  the  barge  line's  job  to  translate  a  poten- 
tial economic  asset  Into  a  reality  by  produc- 
ing an  extremely  low  cost  form  of  transporta- 
tion. Water  transportation  has  long  been  a 
most  reliable  stimulant  of  economic  growth. 
helping  to  create  new  traffic  for  rail  and  high- 
way carriers  In  the  process  of  stimulating 
industrial  and  agricultural  activity 

The  nation's  economy  generally  has  been 
doubling  about  every  18  to  20  years  The 
fastest  growing  industries,  such  as  the  elec- 
tric utilities,  are  growing  at  about  seven  or 
eight  per  cent  a  year 

The  rate  if  growth  of  barge  transporta- 
tion has  averaged  4  7  T  over  the  past  five 
years.  But.  the  response  (jf  agriculture  In  the 
Missouri  Valley  to  Improved  barge  trans- 
portation In  the  past  nine  years  has  been 
quite  remarkable  Ton-mlles  of  service  grew 
seven-fold,  from  151  691  000  In  1956  to  over 
l.lOO.OOO.OOO  Wheat  shlpmenu  have  In- 
creased 15  times  In  the  period,  soybean  ship- 
ments seventeen  times,  corn  shipments  six 
times  and  many  products  new  to  the  Mis- 
souri River  achieved  heavy  volume 

In  response  to  such  public  demand,  barge 
lines  have  invested  large  sums  of  money  in 
new  and  Improved  equipment  In  1965,  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  tn- 
veetment  in  nearly  1,000  new  barges  and  64 
new  towl»ats  topped  •150,000,000  This  an- 
nual expenditure  has  grown  In  recent  years 
The  river  Industry  Is  composed  of  many 
small  companies  Very  few  have  annual  rev- 
enues of  more  than  ten  million  dollars  These 
companies  have  nevertheless  Invested  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  In  new  equipment 
since  1050. 

Bven  more  remarkable  has  been  the  change 
In  river  technology  In  1950.  towboats  on 
the  lower  river  were  capable  of  pushing  about 
10.000  tons  or  about  the  capacity  of  a  Liberty 
ship.    Today,    grain    bargee    leaving    Omaha 


or  Kansas  City  Join  others  from  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  to  form  flotillas 
of  up  to  50  barges  capable  of  carrying  40  to 
60,000  tons  or  the  equivalent  of  some  of  the 
largest  bulk  steamships  In  the  ocean  trades. 
The  modern  towboat  of  6,000  to  9.000  horse- 
power Is  highly  automated  thus  helping  to 
create  new  efficiencies  for  the  shipper  With 
Increased  productivity,  the  barge  lines  have 
been  able  to  absorb  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  and  at  the  same  time 
have  been  able  t^radually  to  reduce  rates 

Students  of  transportation  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  a  legal  snag  which  now  threatens 
the  continued  use  of  the  revolution  In  power 
of  the  last  ten  years  Under  a  new  Interpreta- 
tion of  a  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  defining  exemption  from  regulation, 
barge  lines  could  be  required  to  break  up 
the  large,  economical  tows  Into  smaller  units 
and  thus  lose  the  efficiency  of  volume  move- 
ment 

Senator  Warren  O  Magnuson.  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  who 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  cure  the  problem, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  exemp- 
tion section  was  passed  In  1940 — and  I  quote 
Senator  Magnuson — "when  barge  transporta- 
tion was  In  Its  infancy  and  when  few  legisla- 
tors realized  Its  great  potential  Today  this 
transportation  has  reached  such  magnitude 
that  the  ueflnltlnns  cited  above  are  now 
both  archaic  and  restrictive  " 

The  bill,  S  1314,  would  permit  mixing  of 
regulated  and  unregulated  commodities  and 
enable  barge  lines  to  continue  to  tow  each 
other's  barges  and  thus  make  possible  the 
accumulation  of  the  large  tows  If  someone 
were  suddenly  to  interpret  a  statute  to  for- 
bid airlines  from  carrying  more  passengers 
than  the  standard  of  1940— the  DC-3- the 
effect  Would  be  as  absurd  as  the  present 
situation 

Everytxxly  Is  agreed  that  we  must  somehow 
avoid  cancelling  out  the  efflclencles  of  the  big 
towt>oat  No  one  wants  to  see  Increased 
freight  rates  which  could  result  If  the  big 
tows  are  broken  up  Into  small  units 

We  are  hung  up  on  an  obsolete  law  which 
must  be  changed  Opposing  the  change  would 
be  a  little  like  favoring  feather-bedding  We 
did  not  advocate  feather-bedding  for  the 
railroads  and  we  do  not  expect  the  railroads 
to  advocate  cancelling  out  the  benefits  of 
improved    river    technology 

If  anyone  here  wants  to  strike  a  blow  for 
er.r.iviraglng  continuing  technological  ad- 
vance support  for  S  1314  would  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  water  carrier:  Industry,  by  ship- 
pers, by  the  general  public  which  t)eneflls 
directly,  for  example,  from  low  electric  rates 
founded  on  river-borne  coal,  by  farmers,  by 
maritime  labor  and  by  all  those  who  are  pa- 
tiently planning  the  more  Intensive  economic 
de'.  el'jpment  of  the  river  basins 

Water  transport  Is  today  at  the  threshold 
of  new  technological  advance  It  seems  only 
yesterday  that  our  most  frequently  used 
barge  w.is  an  I'pen  hop[)er  vessel  capable  of 
carrying  500  tons  Today  these  barges  are  dis- 
appearing The  modern  grain  barge  will  carry 
1.800  tons  Every  year  a  new  speclalls^ed  barge 
is  added  to  carry  sfme  exotic  new  chemical 
under  pressure,  or  at  high  temperatures  or 
at  very  low  temperatures  Increasingly,  the 
barge  Is  a  link  In  a  highly  sophisticated  pro- 
duction process  rather  than  a  simple  means 
of  transportation 

Increasingly,  loo.  Industry  Is  producing 
prixlucts  which  are  too  big  Uj  go  by  high- 
way or  rail  Atomic  reactors  for  the  new  nu- 
clear powerplants  are  going  by  river  We 
hope  the  bridge  clearances  of  the  future  will 
be  sufficient  for  king-size  products  as  yet 
unlmaglned  It  Is  an  awesome  responsibility 
to  take  an  atomic  realtor  or  an  Inter-plane- 
tary missile  down  the  inland  waterways  A 
mishap  can  mean  huge  financial  losses,  but. 
perhaps  more  Important,  can  waste  three 
years'  work  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most 
highly  skilled  teams  In  the  nation. 


Looking  to  the  future,  a  major  Improve- 
ment In  water  transport  efficiency  wlU  result 
from  the  development  of  a  IS-foot  channel 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  a  nine-foot 
channel  for  the  Missouri.  For  the  980-mlIe 
length  of  the  Ohio,  the  12-foot  channel  will 
s(x)n  be  a  reality  Barges  today  are  being  built 
with  12-foot  depths  In  mind.  On  the  Lower 
Mississippi  It  Is  thought  that  little  would 
be  needed  ui  conform  the  river  to  a  12-foot 
mlnlnuim  channel  depth.  Studies  are  already 
In  progress  and  the  benefit  to  the  economy 
appears  to  be  very  great. 

We  are  now  told  that  In  the  decade  ahead, 
the  economy  will  demand  more  transporta- 
tion per  capita  than  ever  before.  In  1941, 
for  example.  5.800  ton-mlles  of  service  were 
required  per  capita  Today,  that  requirement 
has  grown  to  8,900  um-mlles  of  service  per 
head  and  may.  by  1970,  Increase  to  10,800 
By  1980,  every  man,  woman  and  child  Is  ex- 
pected to  need  16,000  ton-mlles  of  service  a 
year 

This  means  vast  expansion  of  every  mcKle 
and  tremendous  changes  In  the  techniques 
of  doing  business  It  means  a  new  situation 
in  which,  as  the  I  C  C 's  annual  report  has 
noted  surplus  capacity  In  transportation  no 
longer  exists. 

Private  enterprise,  responding  to  prudent 
and  far-sighted  public  policies,  hiis  created 
the  most  advanced  and  efficient  system  of 
transport  In  the  world  This  system  Is  a 
major  factor  In  the  quality  and  level  of  the 
nations   economic   power 

The  country  Is  blessed  with  a  tremendous 
network  of  water  highways,  of  railroads. 
plpUne.s.  airlines  and  truck  lines  which  must 
now  be  rapidly  expanded  In  response  to  pub- 
lic demand  Increasingly,  and  Inevitably,  the 
network  must  be  considered  as  a  single  sys- 
tem It  Is  clearly  sound  public  policy,  sound 
economic  policy  and  sound  business  policy 
to  make  sure  that  the  new  Investment  In  ex- 
panded capacity  Is  applied  In  service  that  Is 
economically  the  most  productive 

Advancing  technology  and  expanding  de- 
mand are  both  powerfully  Influencing  think- 
ing of  both  carriers  and  shippers  on  the 
question  of  coordination  of  service  between 
the  various  modes  As  transportation  be- 
comes a  larger  part  of  the  production  pro<- 
ess  shlpi>ers  are  becoming  more  sophisti- 
cated In  their  demands  for  the  most  econom- 
ical service  Where  large  savings  can  be 
achieved,  for  example,  by  water  movement  or 
by  combined  rail  and  water  movement,  they 
win  either  force  coordination  or  move  their 
factories  to  rivers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lower  cost  service  Comp>etltlon  gives  them  no 
choice 

Accommodation  of  f^emands  for  coordi- 
nated service  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
volunt.^ry  cooperation  on  lines  of  sound  eco- 
nomics What  Is  sound  economics  Is  usually 
also  enlightened  self  Interest  Islands  of  spe- 
cial Interest  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  In 
the  way  of  such  Important  public  programs 
as  more  Intensive  regional  economic  develop- 
ment Wendell  Burge,  a  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  In  charge  of  anti-trust  en- 
forcement— and  a  Nebraskan — In  a  book  en- 
titled "Economic  Freedom  for  the  West" 
strv?ssed  that  transportation  rates  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  in  re- 
gional development  He  wrote  that  without 
artificial  barriers  or  discrimination  In  rates, 
capital  in  Maine,  California  or  Nebraska  will 
have  equal  opportunities  for  Investment  In 
new  Industry. 

Everyone  prefers  the  voluntary  route,  but 
If  serious  artificial  obstacles  are  placed  In  the 
way  of  coordination  of  water  and  rail  service, 
for  example,  the  new  I>epartment  of  Trans- 
portation, the  ICC  and  the  courts  will  Inslsl 
on  better  coordination  I  think  It  Is  Inevita- 
ble that  the  new  unit  train  service  by  rail 
will  be  coordinated  with  large  capacity 
steamship  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
modern  barge  tows  on  the  rivers.  Such  co- 
ordination represenU  a  better  way  of  doing 
the  Job.  P«tf-reachlng  economies  will  result 
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which  will  be  most  important  to  future  re- 
gional development.  Railroads  ■will  And  It 
impossible  to  refuse  to  seU  their  new  tech- 
nologies at  river,  Oreat  Lakes  and  comUU 
ports.  Successful  new  technologlea  cannot  b« 
isolated  and  selectively  withheld  from  gen- 
eral public  application. 

We  are  beginning  to  hear  again  suggestions 
that  better  coordination  could  result  If  single 
ownership  were  allowed  of  different  means  of 
transportation.  But  none  of  the  advocates  of 
single  ownership  has  so  far  answered  the  ob- 
jection that  single  or  common  ownership 
would  seriously  damage  competition  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  shipper  and  the  public. 
Nor  Is  there  an  answer  to  the  simple  fact 
that  all  the  advantages  cited  for  common 
ownership  can  be  obtained  through  coopera- 
tive coordination  of  service  without  risk  to 
the  competitive  process.  Healthy  competition 
is  basic  to  the  sound  future  development  of 
our  transport  system.  Experience  with  the 
department  store  theory  of  transportation 
has  not  been  encouraging  in  the  past.  In  the 
absence  of  competition,  the  well-known  evils 
of  monopoly  have  developed  and  the  govern- 
ment has  had  to  take  a  hand  to  reestablish 
competition. 

I  can  recall  that  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley  opposed  the  proposal  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Illinois  Central  to  buy  a  barge 
line  some  years  ago.  The  argument  that  such 
a  merger  would  reduce  or  destroy  competition 
prevailed.  Nothing  has  changed  since  except 
perhaps  the  fact  that  the  railroad  merger 
trend  Is  diminishing  competition  among  the 
railroads  and  making  the  competition  of  in- 
dependent water  carriers  more  cherished 
than  ever. 

There  Is  one  final  concern  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you.  In  the  expansion  ahead, 
a  major  objective  should  be  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  an  adequate  flow  of  capital 
available  for  new  and  Improved  transport 
capacity.  Transportation  companies  must 
r>)mpete  with  all  other  segments  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  economy  for  money  at  reasonable 
terms,  in  our  Industry  we  are  now  talking  of 
specialized  chemical  barges  costing  (750,000 
compared  to  covered  hopper  barges  at  $60,000. 
TowboaU  are  costing  »l, 500.000  where  once 
a  price  of  half  a  million  was  considered  high. 
The  same  trend  Is  true  In  every  mode  of 
transportation.  The  Jet  costs  more  than  the 
piston  plane,  the  bigger  freight  car  more 
than  the  old  standard  boxcar,  the  modem 
truck  more  than  the  old  one.  However,  It  la 
through  Investment  In  coetUer  but  more 
efficient  equipment  that  the  shippers  achieve 
lasting  benefits.  Increasing  efficiency  In  Im- 
proved economic  productivity  of  equipment, 
better  use  of  capital,  and  better  coordina- 
tion of  service  are  the  only  means  of  offset- 
ting continually  rising  costs. 

Transportation  pricing  must  produce  the 
earnings  necessary  to  replace  and  Improve 
equipment  fw  the  low  cost  water  carrier  no 
less  than  the  airline  In  a  profit-oriented  free 
enterprise  system.  So  far  all  modes  have 
demonstrated  confidence  In  the  future  by 
heavy  Investment  In  new  and  Improved 
equipment.  An  Important  objective  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  of  the 
ICC  should  be  to  maintain  this  climate  of 
confidence  and  the  present  healthy  rate  of 
new  Investment. 


HIGHER    EDUCATION    COURSES    IN 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanography  Association,  which 
is  headquartered  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
has  Just  issued  an  Important  publication 
called  Oceanography  Curricula.  This 
pamphlet  lists  52  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  which  offer 
courses  and  degrees  In  oceanography  or 
closely  related  subjects. 


I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  University 
of  Hawaii  is  one  of  the  schools  listed.  Ha- 
waii offers  an  MJB.  in  oceanography  and 
zoology,  and  a  Ph.  D.  In  marine  zoology. 
It  also  offers  an  M.S.  in  ocean  engineer- 
ing. In  oceanography-related  subjects  it 
offers  an  M.8.  and  Ph.  D.  In  botany,  geo- 
logical sciences,  and  chemistry.  Let  me 
add  that  the  University  of  Hawaii  also 
operates  the  Hawaii  Marine  Laboratory, 
Coconut  Island,  Kaneohe. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii  is,  of  course, 
deeply  interested  and  immersed  in 
oceanographlc  work.  Several  companies 
in  Hawaii  are  active  in  oceanography, 
while  others  are  planning  to  enter  that 
field.  What  is  true  of  my  State  Is  true 
of  every  coastal  State  and  many  inland 
States,  because  oceanography  is  not 
merely  an  occupation  engaged  in  by 
firms  and  Individuals  located  near  the 
ocean.  It  is  becoming  a  truly  national 
Industry  of  considerable  sigiUficance. 

Oceanography,  both  in  the  industrial 
and  academic  areas.  Is  growing  rapidly. 
Rapid  growth  on  the  campus  and  in  in- 
dustry means  that  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture many  more  scientists,  educators, 
and  industrial  experts  In  all  phases  of 
oceanographlc  work  will  be  needed. 

It  Is  fortimate  Indeed,  as  the  Na- 
tional Oceanography  Association's  book- 
let shows,  that  there  are  already  many 
colleges  and  universities  where  young 
people  can  prepare  themselves  for  a 
career  in  oceanography.  In  fact,  nine  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  listed 
in  NOA's  Oceanography  Ciurlcula  offer 
a  BJ3.  or  BA.  degree  in  oceanography, 
ocean  engineering,  marine  sciences,  and 
fisheries;  20  offer  an  MS.  or  MA.  In 
oceanography,  ocean  engineering,  ma- 
rine sciences,  and  fisheries;  19  offer  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  in  oceanography,  ocean 
engineering,  marines  sciences,  and 
fisheries. 

Many  Instltutlrns  listed  In  Oceanogra- 
phy Curricula  also  offer  summer  courses 
at  their  marine  stations  or  laboratories. 
Many  offer  degrees  In  related  subjects 
with  specialization  possible  in  oceanog- 
raphy; for  example,  Scrlpps  Institution 
of  Oceanography  at  the  University  of 
California,  offers  both  an  M.S.  and  a 
Ph.  D.  In  earth  sciences  with  specializa- 
tion in  marine  problems. 

Oceanography  Curricula  gives  poten- 
tial oceanographers  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  good  rundown  on  schools  teaching 
oceanography  and  related  subjects,  and 
the  types  of  Instruction  these  schools 
offer. 

The  National  Oceanography  Associa- 
tion has  performed  a  real  service  by  issu- 
ing that  publication  at  this  time.  I  have 
been  aware  of  NOA  since  its  Inception 
in  the  summer  of  1966.  It  came  into 
being  when  such  an  organization  was 
badly  needed  to  give  leadership  and  di- 
rection to  the  mushrooming  field  of 
oceanography.  I  have  watched  it  grow  in 
strength  and  stature  over  the  past  10 
months.  The  publication  of  Oceanogra- 
phy ClUTlcula  is  evidence  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanography  Association's  for- 
ward-looking attitude  and  Its  concern 
with  the  futxue  healthy  progress  of 
ocean  sclenoe,  which  wlU  contribute  to 
the  growth  and  strength  of  our  Nation. 


RUMANIA— A  TRIBUTE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
Rumanians,  May  10  is  a  day  of  special 
remembrance.  It  is  on  this  day  that  they 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  their 
lndei>endence  from  Turkish  domination. 
That  the  Rumanian  people  should  cel- 
ebrate this  holiday  with  all  the  tributes 
and  reminders  of  their  glorious  national 
past  is  perfectly  imderstandable.  For, 
there  is  a  common  quality  In  each  hu- 
man being  that  compels  him  tc  look  to 
his  national  past  and  to  identify  himself 
with  those  moments  of  national  glory. 
And  what  is  more  meaningful,  what 
event  is  more  full  of  satisfaction,  than 
when  a  nation  asserts  its  right  of  na- 
tional Independence  from  an  oppressor 
and  achieves  that  independence. 

To  look  to  the  past  has  its  rewards  and 
satisfaction;  such  an  exercise  in  remi- 
niscences can  be  comforting  to  the  soul ; 
but  it  is  the  present  and  future  that 
should  be  the  prime  source  of  attention 
for  all  Imaginative  minds;  for,  it  is  here 
where  a  people  faces  the  great  questions 
that  will  determine  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  their  nation,  questions  that  must  be 
solved  if  they  are  to  achieve  their  na- 
tional goals. 

Certainly  as  we  look  at  Rumania  to- 
day we  can  see  that  its  people  have 
neither  ignored  their  historic  past  nor 
have  they  been  remiss  in  determining 
their  own  national  destiny.  Contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  many  in  the  West, 
Rumania  has  broken  out  of  the  iron  grip 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  It  has  asserted  its 
own  national  interests  over  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  world  communism;  it 
has  charted  for  itself  a  political  course 
in  matters  of  foreign  affairs  that  takes 
it  into  a  closer  alignment  with  the  West- 
ern world.  In  recent  days  Rumania  pro- 
vided new  evidence  of  its  determination 
to  seek  its  own  national  goals  rather 
than  the  collective  goals  of  its  Commu- 
nist allies  when  it  openly  defied  the  So- 
viet Union  and  refused  to  meet  with  the 
other  Communist  states  in  Karlovy  Vary, 
Czechoslovakia;  at  this  conference  one 
of  the  key  questions  to  be  discussed  was 
bloc  unity. 

This  is  a  healthy  trend,  this  assertion 
of  national  independence;  and  it  is  one 
that  we  in  the  West  should  encourage. 

But  we  would  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
identified  this  surge  toward  national  in- 
dependence in  external  affairs  with  the 
expansion  of  political  freedom  within 
Rumania.  There  has  been  no  such  devel- 
opment; the  Communist  Party  maintains 
its  monopoly  of  power  within  the  state; 
and  the  state  remains  rigidly  organized 
along  traditional  Communist  lines. 

Still,  we  have  no  assurances  of  what 
the  future  will  hold  for  Rumania  and  her 
people.  We  can  only  hope  that  in  the 
years  to  come  we  will  see  a  flowering  of 
genuine  democracy  internally  as  the 
nation  moves  along  its  independent 
course. 

On  this  May  10,  1967,  let  us  all  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  Rumanian  people, 
and  let  us  express  again  our  confidence 
that  one  day  in  the  future  May  10  will 
be  an  occasion  not  only  for  celebrating 
the  national  Independence  of  the  nation 
but  also  freedom  for  its  people. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  A  fS££  80CIBTY 

Mr.  JORE>AJV  ef  Idnbo.  Mr.  V\vA 
dent,  one  of  th«  Mggest  praUens  wttli 
whleh  CmgresB  has  wresUed  over  manr 
Tears  la  the  need  to  shape  cgeLUve  Ooi*- 
enunent  policy  te>  meet  the  probienu  of 
wnerapJoyraent  In  a  free  loclety 

The  CT«itkm  of  a  completely  con- 
trtrfled  labor  force  la  contrary  to  our  be- 
lief to  frpedom  of  choice  as  a  human 
▼alne  which  Is  basic  to  the  definition  of 
American  society.  But  in  our  efforts  to 
pursue  an  alternative  course,  we  have 
fallen  far  short  of  perfection. 

Recently  the  Republican  task  force  on 
Job  opportunJtle.s  and  welfare,  of  which 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  member,  submitted 
a  report  approved  by  the  Republican 
coordinating  committee  The  report 
points  out  some  of  the  imperfections  In 
current  Federal  policies  and  proposes  a 
number  of  positive  programs  for  mobiltz- 
Inj  more  effectively  our  national  re- 
sources to  open  Jobs  for  all  Americans 

Implicit  In  the  report  Is  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  Is  no  level  of  unemploy- 
ment which  is  acceptable  tn  America 
The  paper  Is  addressed  not  only  to  the 
present  manpower  dilemma  but  aLso,  to 
a  major  extent,  to  emerging  problem.s 
brought  on  by  continuing  rapid  tech- 
nological change — problems  which  we 
mtist  recorilre  now  and  formulate  pro- 
grams to  meet. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  findings 
of  the  report,  and  one  to  which  I  believe 
we  should  give  close  attention,  Is  that 
the  Jobless  total  In  this  country  would 
have  increased  from  June  1960,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1967,  except  for  a  large  ga^n  In 
employment  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  that  period,  total  government  em- 
ployment. Including  the  military,  In- 
creaaed  by  1,373,000  or  28  percent.  In  the 
same  time,  unemplojmient  went  down  by 
880,000.  Over  nearly  7  years,  then,  the 
rlae  In  the  number  of  new  Government 
employees  was  substantially  more  than 
the  unemploTnent  decline.  If  one  wishes 
to  exclude  military  personnel,  the  In- 
crease in  Federal  employment  was  482.- 
000 — more  than  half  of  the  total  tmem- 
ployment  decline 

"niUB,  it  is  clear  that  since  1960.  when 
ttoe  Government  has  spoken  of  new  Job 
opportonlties.  it  has  to  a  large  degree 
been  talking  in  fact  about  new  opportu- 
nltlei  for  Federal  employment.  In  es- 
sence, we  are  fighting  unemployment  by 
adding  more  &nA  more  people  to  the  Fed- 
eral payroU  "Hils  is  the  way  the  problem 
Is  being  answered,  but  we  must  ask  our- 
selves If  this  is  the  best  answer  in  pursuit 
o^  the  goal  of  Jobs  for  all  Americans  in 
a  free  society. 

So  that  Senators  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  task  force  re- 
port, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Repub- 
lican coordinating  committee  task  force 
report  on  Job  opportunities  and  welfare 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Joa   TKAQCtMG    AMD    EstCPLOTIIENT    OPTORTTNI- 

nxB  roB  All  Amebicans 
Joba  for  aJU  Ameiicans  U  a  truly  national 
goaJ.  Wbat  U  needed  \»  a   unlfled   approach 
which  brings  the  diverse  resources  of  j'jvern- 


ment,  ediicatton.  liutUBtry.  and  lat>or  to  l>ear 
««  Vtmtm  proMena.  nu  lt«jrabllc«n  Ooortli. 
iuiUac  ConamltitM  mtCruBmrnd  lUaU  a  year 
ago  to  tba  raaoUitloD  of  the  manpowar 
dUttnuna. 

We  urge  tlmt  carefxil  execuUre  and  legla- 
latlve  atudy  be  given  to  the  loUowlng  con- 
structive  reconrmendatlorna  ■ 

First,  ebat  a  Federal  tncorne  tax  credit  be 
given  to  employer*  toward  the  co6U  of  train- 
ing employees  or  potential  employee*  tn  skllU 
In  short  supply. 

Second,  that  a  National  Skill  Survey  be 
undertttJun  tu  determtrie  what  skills  are  r«- 
quired  now  and  what  the  skill  demand  will 
be  In  future  years  ThU  Is  easectlal  If  young 
people  are  to  be  trained  to  meet  the  needs 
of   an   Increasingly   automated   economy 

Third  that  the  resource*  of  Industry,  labor, 
•ducatiin  and  all  levels  of  government 
should  be  mobilized  to  Institute  a  program 
of  Technological  BducaUon  fur  the  Future 
(  I'fcU-'F  p  This  program  would  provide  young 
people  with  functlouaJ  training  In  needed 
new  skills.  Instruction  In  schools  supplied 
with  the  most  modern  eq\i!pment  and  facil- 
ities would  alternate  with  the  on-the-job 
training  with  potential  employer*  In  a  pre- 
apprentlceshlp  program. 

Fourth,  that  current  survey*  of  monttily 
unemployment  data  be  broadened  to  pro- 
vide the  full  picture  Simple  coimts  of  ihe 
number  of  people  unemployed  do  not  con- 
tribute much  to  an  actljn-orlented  remedial 
pmgram  unless  arconipanj-lng  data  on  the 
number,  typee.  and  distribution  of  Job  va- 
cancies are  al«o  pr>>vtd«d  The  employment 
surveys  of  the  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics 
wtnild  be  expanded  to  provide  more  «peclflc 
deUkUs  abuut  unempioymant  and  Job  va- 
cancy daia.  Labor.  Industry  and  educational 
circles  should  strongly  support  this  con- 
str\irttve  proposal. 

Fifth,  all  too  frequently  the  unemplnyed 
are  not  only  unskilled,  they  also  lack  basic 
elements  of  education  Private  and  public 
organizations  workmg  In  this  area  have 
learned  that  the  key  to  retraining  la  to  pro- 
vide basic  education  and  8elf-re«f>ect.  This 
Is  crucial  In  any  retraining  program. 

BACKCBOtNO    OF    Till    PROBLEM 

Current  employment  statistics  indicate 
that  almost  three  million  Americans  out  of 
a  labor  force  of  nearly  75  million  are  cur- 
rently unemployed,  running  Just  under  four 
percent  of  the  total. 

Untold  millions  more  are  under-em- 
ployed—utilized  In  capacities  well  below  the 


levels    of     their     training,     education    and 
ability 

Tet,  at  the  same  time,  Imiidreds  oT  thon- 
■axidB  of  Jobs  requiring  the  ta}«nte  of  akined 
perscmiie'l  go  unBIled  t>ecause  of  a  short  sup- 
ply of  adequately  trained  manpower.  The 
exact  number,  type  and  dlstrtbtrtlon  of  these 
open  Jobe  Is  an  unknown  quantity 

This  condition — the  existence  of  ■unem- 
ployment among  the  nnakllled,  while  Jobs 
requiring  ekllls  go  begging— Is  known  as 
structural  unemployment.  The  fart  that  the 
American  economy  has  remained  In  this  pe- 
riod of  structural  unemployment  for  several 
years  Is  more  than  a  subject  for  ivory  tower 
discussion:  It  Is  a  national  disgrace 

To  a  great  extent,  hard-core  unemplov- 
ment  Is  a  special  plight  of  particular  groups 
In  the  population  Almost  a  year  ago.  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee  pointed 
otit  these  special  problem  areas: 

Nonwhlte^.  who  comprise  11  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  account  for  24  percent  of 
long-term  unemployment. 

Teenagers  in  the  labor  force,  particularly 
school  drop-outs,  are  unemployed  at  3  58 
times  the  national  unemployment  rate 

A«rlculturril  workers  are  unemployed  at 
rates  two-thirds  hitrher  than  other  workers. 
New  lows  In  farm  employment  are  set  almost 
every  year 

Workers  In  labor-surplu*  areas  like  Appa- 
lachla  have  experienced  reduced  demand  for 
skills  of  almort  all  levels  of  sophistication. 

Workers  with  low  levels  of  education  and 
Job  skills  are  amont;  the  hardest  hit;  unem- 
ployment among  this  group  runs  75  percent 
above  the  national  average 

The  p<3llrles  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  have  failed  to  meet  these 
problems  head-on  No  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  resolve  the  needs  and  problems  of 
structural  and  hard-core  unemployment  has 
been  formulated,  deeplte  the  expenditure 
of  staggeringly  large  rums  of  money  In  the 
effort  to  flght  poverty 

Rather,  the  Administration  has  utlllied 
scores  of  programs,  administered  by  numer- 
ous agencies,  with  little  or  no  overall  coordi- 
nation of  effort  or  goal.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams app>ear  to  be  expensive  failures. 

COVOtNMENT    EMPI>OTlfENT 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  In 
maintaining  high  employment  la  a  dual  one. 
Not  only  do  Ita  economic  policies  have  an 
Impact  on  employment,  but  It  Is  In  a  key 
position  as  the  largest  employer  In  the  Na- 
tion. In  thl*  connection,  the  following 
•tatlstJoa  are   noteworthy: 
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1.  Total  am{>loyment ' 

?.   r.S    Oovertminii  rtvfllan  employTnem  ' 

3.  Percent  iif  lotal  wnplnyraenl      . 

4.  L  s     UovtfTuuieut  «uipJi>yiiicut.  Uidudiag  mUltary 

p«*rs<jrin«^l  '.  

i.  Poreent  ol  total  •"inploymeut. ....,,. .„,...„. ....... 

ft.    t'i\t'in[iioyin*'iit  '  


June  1000 


W.  IW.  OK) 

•j.n.uuu 

3.6 


4.M 


7  3 

Ol.UUi 


Febniary 
1»S7> 


74,  ir.ono 

2,  MV.  (M 
3.8 

fl,KO,  nixi 
H  4 


CbaiiKe 


47,g«8.onn 
-t- 482.  urn 

-t-6.0 

41,»78.0(» 

+  \7  2 

-88a  000 


rerrmit 


-t-t2 

+ai 


-f-28 

-a 


'  The  Buraau  ol  Lslxir  StaCMici  has  IssumI  flmploynn-nt  ilslii  for  Murrh  19«7  ^ner  thlo  p»p»T  wns  adoptol  hy  tlie 
K''DuUiinn  f  .x>r(lluatiiij[  r  ,,njuiilt.*  Ttif-v  do  not  vary  aulnanttallT  triau  those  rrporU-il  atove 

•  l>iilM  ■waaonitMy  »<11u.<te<1   Huitlrties  »iniiy  to  persoiwi  luw  Irt  auti  ovw. 

•  Kieciittve  timiirti  only    Kehniiiry  1W67  data  an  prelim iitary. 

Sources    lUins  1  in<l  8.  I'  S    Ilijreau  of  Lal.<ir  StMtlBt1i-5   lt.-n)  2.  V  S.  rivll  Service  Commission:  Item  4,  C  8.  Civil 
Serv.ot  L  oiuoiuiskiii  luj',  l>ei.<inmi?i.t  o(  li»U-iui».  Items  3  mid  5.  raJculatwl  from  ottier  Items. 


In  summary,  from  June  laOO  to  February 
1967  ■ 

1  Total  employmant  roae  frotn  M,14S.OOO 
to  74.137.000 

3.  UJ3.  Oovernment  civilian  employment 
(Executive  Branch  uniyi  Increased  by  482,- 
000.  It  went  from  3.6  percent  to  3.£  percent 
of  lota)  employment 

3  Total  Ocrvernment  employment.  Includ- 
ing the  military  :ncreas«d  by  1.37S.00O  or  38 
percent.  It  went  fnim  7  3  percent  to  8.4  per- 
cent of  total  employment 

4.  Federal    Oovernment    civilian    employ- 


ment went  up   by  483,000  while  unemploy- 
ment went  down  liy  860,000. 

5.  While  Pedarai  Executive  employment, 
Including  military  peraoanel.  went  up  by 
1.873,900.  unamploymAiit  went  down  by 
880.000. 

CONCLUSION 

HepubUcaiu  believe  that  unemployment 
In  America  can  b«  eradicated.  And  we  believe 
further  that  with  planning  and  the  applica- 
tion of  adequate  private  and  public  resources, 
an  ample  supply  of  highly  trained  men  and 


women  can  be  provided  to  fill  aophlatloated 
Jobs  in  an  automated  economy. 

Exijerlence  has  shown  that  hlt-or-mlM 
programs  which  are  not  the  product  of  co- 
ordinated, Integrated  efforts  wUl  fall  regard- 
less of  their  financial  resources  or  the  dedi- 
cation of  their  staffs.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  an  approach  which  begins  with  youth, 
and  mixes  In  proper  proportions  of  educa- 
tion, technological  training,  and  the  support 
and  participation  of  government,  labor  and 
Industry  can  and  will  solve  the  problems  of 
structural  imemployment  .  .  .  and.  In  the 
long  run,  of  p>overty  as  well. 


GOVERNMENT    AND    SMALL    BUSI- 
NESS IN  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  President  Johnson's  greatest  achieve- 
ments Is  the  high  level  of  cooperation  be- 
tween business  and  Government  that 
exists  today.  Cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  citizens  at  all 
levels — in  business,  Industry,  and  com- 
merce, and  in  the  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, as  well — has  never  been  so 
effective  as  it  is  today. 

This  working  partnership  is  most  no- 
table, I  believe,  in  bringing  about  a  unity 
of  purpose  that  benefits  business  and 
Government  alike. 

Mr.  President,  our  national  economy 
Is  a  strong  one.  Its  strength  Ls  dependent, 
in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  health  of 
the  Nation's  4.8  million  small  firms. 

Small  business  is  important  to  a  grow- 
ing economy  for  many  reasons.  First,  it 
Ls  important  by  virtue  of  the  sheer 
weight  of  numbers.  More  than  95  per- 
cent of  all  American  businesses  are  small. 
They  account  for  40  percent  of  our  labor 
force  and  provide  a  livelihood  for  60  per- 
cent of  our  people.  Small  business  Is  a 
giant  when  considered  in  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  overall  economy. 

Small  business  is  of  importance  for 
another  reason.  It  offers  countless  op- 
portunities for  individual  growth  and  ini- 
tiative. These  ventures  have  been  very 
aptly  termed  the  "seedbed  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy."  Through  the  medium  of 
small  business,  a  person  having  limited 
resources  can  strike  out  on  his  own,  and 
with  determination,  ingenuity,  and  care- 
ful management  can  create  an  outstand- 
ing success,  as  millions  before  him  have 
done. 

Small  business  has  historically  been 
the  door  of  opportunity  for  enterprising 
Americans.  This  is  still  the  case.  The  in- 
dividual innovator,  the  person  with  a 
new  product,  a  new  idea,  a  new  pro6e8s, 
has  virtually  limitless  opportunity. 

President  Johnson  understands  the  im- 
portance of  small  business  and  has  urged 
that  it  be  made  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing industries  in  the  Nation.  The  Presi- 
dent appointed  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  a 
former  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  a  former 
small  businessman  from  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  last  May. 

Under  Administrator  Boutin,  the  SBA 
Is  moving  forward  in  providing  financial 
assistance  and  managerial  guidance  to 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen,  enabling 
them  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  to- 
day's opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  was  elected  to 
the  US.  Senate  in  November  1962,  the 


Small  BuBJneas  Administration  has  as- 
sisted more  than  750  persons  in  Mary- 
land through  long-term  loans  totaling 
$24.4  mlUlon. 

Included  In  the  total  are  300  SBA  loans 
totaling  119.3  million  to  help  small  busi- 
nessmen. One  himdred  and  eighty-two 
persons  received  $2.6  million  in  disaster 
loans  to  repair  or  replace  their  property 
damaged  In  natural  disasters.  Under  the 
Agency's  equal  opportunity  loan  program 
32  disadvantaged  persons  were  provided 
with  nearly  $400,000  In  loans  to  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  m.  business  or  im- 
prove an  existing  one.  Twenty-one  busi- 
nesses that  had  been  forced  to  relocate 
because  of  a  highway  or  an  lu-ban  re- 
newal program  were  given  long-term 
loans  totaling  $1.3  million. 

In  addition,  SBA  has  helped  three  local 
development  companies  with  loans  total- 
ing $799,600,  and  the  companies  in  turn 
have  provided  facilities  for  small  busi- 
nesses that  now  employ  nearly  250  per- 
sons. 

The  SBA  provided  a  loan  of  $350,000  to 
the  Harford  County  Development  Co.,  of 
Joppa.  The  money  assisted  in  providing 
facillUes  for  the  Harford  Brick  Si  TUe 
Co..  which  cost  $625,700.  Twenty-two  new 
Jobs  were  created  by  this  expansion.  The 
development  company  provided  $275,700 
of  the  necessary  funds. 

An  SBA  loan  of  $100,440  helped  the 
Dorchester  Industrial  Development 
Corp.,  located  in  Cambridge  on  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore,  to  construct  a  vege- 
table cannery  costing  $124,000.  The  can- 
nery is  operated  by  a  small  firm  which 
employs  200  persons.  A  bank  provided 
$11,000  of  the  necessary  funds  and  the 
local  development  company  provided 
$12,400. 

An  SBA  loan  of  $406,000,  with  a  bank 
participation  of  $56,840,  helped  the  Deep 
Creek  Development  Corp.  of  Oakland 
constrict  a  ski  tow  costing  $506,000.  This 
facility,  in  addition  to  creating  23  jobs, 
is  amlrtlng  the  local  community  to  devel- 
op its  natural  resources. 

A  common  problem  faced  by  small 
ness  is  that  of  obtaining  long-term  loans 
to  help  them  modernize  and  improve 
their  businesses.  Many  SBA  business 
loans  are  utilized  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. 

One  such  loan  was  made  by  SBA  to 
Baltimore  Display  Industries,  Inc.,  33 
South  Charles  Street  In  Baltimore.  This 
firm,  organized  In  1948,  was  engaged  in 
wholesaling  display  materials  and  fix- 
tures for  department  stores,  specialty 
shops  and  chain  stores. 

This  enterprising  firm  with  16  em- 
ployees was  forced  to  vacate  its  quarters 
in  a  loft.  An  SBA-bank  participation 
loan  of  $60,000  was  provided  to  help  the 
owners  purchase  land  and  construct  a 
suitable  building. 

The  move  has  proved  beneficial  to  the 
firm.  Since  SBA  approved  the  loan,  the 
firm's  sales  have  Increased  more  than  53 
percent  and  net  profits  after  taxes  have 
Increased  fourfold. 

Under  Administrator  Boutin's  direc- 
tion, SBA  is  actively  seeking  small  busi- 
nesses that  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  growth  and  for  helping  build  up  their 
local  communities.  It  wants  to  encourage 
them  In  every  way  It  can.  Maryland 


small  businessmen  can  help  through 
SBA's  Regional  Office  at  Fayette  and 
St.  Paul  Streets,  in  Baltimore  and  at 
the  SBA  Regional  OCQce  located  in  down- 
town Washington. 

The  services  provided  by  SBA  also  in- 
clude management  guidance  and  help 
to  small  firms  in  selling  their  products 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Recently 
the  SBA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Baltimore  School  of  Business, 
sponsored  a  course  in  U.S.  Government 
contract  administration  for  small  busi- 
nessmen. The  purpose  of  the  course, 
which  was  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  for 
7  weeks,  was  to  give  small  businessmen 
up-to-date  information  on  filling  Gov- 
ernment contract.  Experts  from  the 
Westinghouse  defense  and  space  center 
Joined  with  Government  officials  in  mak- 
ing the  course  a  success. 

In  carrying  forward  President  John- 
son's attack  on  poverty,  SBA  works  close- 
ly with  the  Baltimore  County  Commu- 
nity Action  Agency  and  the  Commimity 
Action  Council  of  Howard  County,  Mary- 
land, Inc. 

In  this  project  it  provides  loans  up  to 
$25,000  to  assist  businesses  and  potential 
businessmen  who  have  suffered  from  lack 
of  opportunity.  SBA  assistance  is  de- 
signed to  help  them  compete  in  business 
on  equal  terms  with  their  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  SBA's  programs  give 
meaning  to  President  Johnson's  concept 
of  "creative  federalism."  They  help  to 
make  this  concept  a  success. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  said: 

Federal  energy  U  essential.  But  It  is  not 
enough.  Only  a  total  worUng  ptartnership 
among  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
can  succeed.  The  test  of  that  partnership  will 
be  the  concern  of  each  public  organization, 
each  private  Institution,  and  each  respon- 
sible citizen. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  this  broad  concept 
of  a  working  partnership  with  the  Na- 
tion's small  businessmen  and  with  com- 
munity groups  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  that  makes  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  programs 
meaningful  and  effective,  not  only  tn 
Maryland,  but  in  every  State  In  the 
Union. 


"NO"  ON  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  approved  a  bill  to  re- 
store a  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
and  allowance  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion in  the  case  of  certain  real  property. 

I  voted  against  the  bill. 

I  so  voted  because  the  administration's 
piecemeal  approach  to  tax  policy  does 
not  make  much  sense  to  me. 

Just  7  months  ago  Congress  was 
told  it  should  repeal  this  tax  provision 
to  help  cool  off  infiationary  pressures, 
pressures  created,  at  least  in  part,  be- 
cause industry  was  imable  to  supply  the 
greatly  accelerated  demand  for  goods 
encouraged  by  this  tax  program.  One  of 
the  most  unfortunate  results  of  this  em- 
phasis on  industrial  capital  Improve- 
ments was  a  sharp  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  investment  money  fiowlng  to 
the  home  mortgage  market. 

Now,    Just    7    months    later    we    are 
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to  believe  that  the  tax  credit  pro- 
gram will  not  create  the  sttuatlon  which 
led  to  Its  repeal  7  months  ««o. 

Most  Important.  Congress  reportedly 
win  be  asked  to  enact  a  6-percent  sur- 
charge on  Individual  and  corporate  In- 
come taxes.  This  to  me  appears  to  be 
moving  in  two  diiferent  directions  at  the 
same  time  when  the  goal  Is  assumed  to 
be  one  and  the  same. 

Knowing  that  the  administration  fears 
as  much  as  I  do  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
I  can  only  surmise  that  It  Is  pressing  for 
restoration  of  the  tax  credit  as  an  anti- 
recession measure. 

Mr.  President.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me 
on  the  one  hand  to  pump  up  an  already 
overheated  segment  of  the  economy  to 
prodnce  more  goods  and  then  to  turn 
anmnd  and  dampen  the  consumers'  abil- 
ity to  buy  those  goods.  If  the  people  can 
not  or  win  not  buy,  what  good  will  It  do 
to  produce  more  goods? 

Caearly  the  best  antirecession  meas- 
ure. If  one  Is  reaUy  needed.  Is  to  pump  up 
the  consumer  sector  of  the  economy. 
There  are  some  indications  that  that  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  needs  some  pumping 
up.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  todays  edition  of  the  Wash- 
taigtan  Post  reporting  that  retan  store 
sales  were  not  increasing  as  much  as 
predicted  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
printing  In  the  Rxcord  of  "three  Inescap- 
able facts"  concerning  the  blU  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr 
OorkI  made  m  his  mmorlty  report — the 
bUl  when  it  was  sent  to  the  floor  from 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  I  realiae 
that  Senator  Gori's  strong  feellrigs  sOwut 
the  Fair  Campaign  Act.  19«6,  led  him  to 
vote  for  the  Ux  credit  bill,  but  his  three 
polnta  sum  up  the  case  against  restor- 
ing these  credits 

In  conclusion.  I.  for  one.  cannot  sup- 
port a  tax  cut  favoring  one  segment  of 
the  economy  at  the  expense  of  Individual 
taapas^ers.  particularly  when,  because  of 
a  dght  budget,  we  are  faced  with  having 
to  cut  back  or  not  expand  as  much  eus 
necessary  important  domestic  programs 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Sales  Report  Jolts  Hopes  Pw  Upswing— 
iMJKNKsa  m  April  Wrwr  Up  0  1  Poi.vt. 
Laboe  Depaetmxnt  Sats 

(By  Hobart  Bowec ) 

aftmtnlRtrEtJoaa  hope*  that  a  sharp  upswing 
in  eoDaiuner  buying  bad  ftotten  under  way 
l«o«lved  a  rude  jolt  yesterday,  and  probably 
wUl  auffer  another   blow   today. 

According  to  a  revised  Department  of  Com- 
merce report  on  retail  store  sales,  the  volume 
In  March  was  up  a  bare  I  pwr  cent.  Instead  of 
3  J  per  cent  &s  rep>orted  In  preliminary  figure*. 

And  the  first  report  for  April,  showing  an 
actual  decline  from  March  sale*,  will  be 
laauad  today,  it  was  learned  last  night. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ported that  April  unemployment  had  In- 
creaaed  0.1  of  a  point  to  3  7  per  cent,  sea- 
sooally  adjusted  This  stability  was  maln- 
talDCd.  eurtoualy  enough,  by  an  Increase  In 
'•tail  Job*,  which  offset  a  alowdown  In  manu- 
faetnrtng  acttrtty 

ABOa    TO    CnfCBTTAlNTT 

The  gloomy  news  on  retail  sales,  which 
added  to  growing  uncertainty  about  the 
•ooaomy  in  tbe  month*  ahead,  put  the  sea- 


■onaUy  adjusted  volume  for  March  at  $26.- 
73«,0O0,0OO.  A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Department 

gue**ed  at  •a«,474,0OC,00O.  This  was  not  only 
a  smart  gain  over  February,  but  4  per  cent 
better  than  March,  1966. 

It  was  hoped,  particularly,  that  this  fore- 
shadorwed  a  revival  in  the  consumer  sector 
that  would  cut  Into  heavy  stocks  of  goods 
that  have  been   depreaaliig  the  economy. 

Economic  ad%-1ser  Arthur  M  Okun  had  re. 
ferred  to  the  Mujch  sales  result  a*  "grati- 
fying "  And  although  aunie  Admimstxallon 
economists  privately  wondered  whether  the 
March  figure  might  not  have  been  exag- 
gerated. It  punctured  the  mood  of  pessimism 
prevalent  In  January  ajid  February 

But  by  lopping  »738  million  off  the  orig- 
inal version  the  Commerce  I>epartment  has 
cut  short  the  optimistic  flurry 

DiaAPPOtHTTMINT    Cl.KAa 

Officials  yesterday  reiterated  thHt  reliance 
on  a  single  Indicator,  or  a  single  month's 
stausucs.  can  be  tricky  Yet.  the  disappoint- 
ment was  clear 

The  March  and  AprU  report*  taken  to- 
gether show  no  gain  Instead  of  a  good  gain. 
They  Indicate  that  consumer  spending  re- 
mains on  a  plateau  In  the  face  of  rising  In- 
comoe 

Despite  the  downward  revision,  March  re- 
tall  sales  were  still  a  record,  topping  the 
previous  high  of  $2 5, 703. 000, 000  tvt  last  Sep- 
tember. 

Administration  offlolals  are  not  ready  to 
conclude  that  their  predictions  for  a  second- 
h.\lf  economic  recovery  must  be  discarded. 
They  believe  that  It  will  be  5  weeks  or  more 
before  there  Is  conclusive  data  on  which  way 
the  economy  is  headed. 

SXNATOS      CiORI  S      TMSEI      INESCAPABLE      PACTS 

Pact  No  1  By  enacting  this  bill  we  wlU 
be  cutting  taxes  for  corporations  when  there 
Is  no  demonstrated  need 

As  pointed  out  above,  there  Is  no  oollapee 
in  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  This 
year  will  see  a  sUU  further  advance,  although 
not  a  large  one.  over  the  too-rapid  advances 
we  experienced  In  1965  and  1966. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  a  receealon 
Is  nn:  now  predictable,  there  has  been  an 
Increasing  wariness  on  the  part  of  consum- 
ers CouAUmer  expenditure*  have  slowed  and 
the  savings  rate  has  Jumped  up  markedlv. 
A;:h  j'.iKii  there  Ls  no  sAortiige  In  productive 
cap4icity,  there  Ls  a  shortage  of  purchasliiK 
power  and  If  any  segment  of  the  economy 
needs  encouragement.   It  Is  consumers. 

The  sjijwdown  In  the  automobile  Industry 
I*  characterized  by  an  excf*»  In  Inventory 
of  unsold  automobile*  Would  this  Indicate 
a  need  ftir  a  tax  Incentive  fi>r  more  auto- 
mobile productive  capacity  or  for  more  con- 
sumer d<>mand  (or  the  automobiles  already 
manufactured  and  for  the  production  uT 
which  Idle  capacity  already  exists'' 

Pact  No  2  Cutting  taxes  for  corporation* 
at  this  time  Is  an  Indication  of  a  decision 
to  use  fl»<.-dj  policy  to  pump  up  the  economy. 
But  the  administration,  at  the  same  time. 
U  Inconsistently  pursuing  rastraLnt  In  ex- 
penditures where  such  expenditures  might 
be  more  useful  Highway  fundj*  have  been 
Impounded,  and  althnugh  It  was  recently 
announced  that  they  would  be  released,  the 
final  release  will  not  take  place  until  after 
July  1  Bit  we  are  urged  to  give  corporations 
a  tax  break  now  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Is  sitting  jn  some  t94  million  badly  needed 
for  farm  loans  We  cannot  afford  t»j  make 
these  good  loan.i  but  we  can  afford  to  give 
away  mllllorvs  immediately  to  a  relatively 
few  large  corporatloiis  We  must  defer  action 
to  boost  soclai  security  benefit*  for  the  el- 
derly who  are  In  dire  otralU  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  another  month  u>  cut  corpo- 
rate taxes 

One  wonders  whether  administration 
sprikeemen  are  being  candid.  conElstent.  or 
nelttier 


Fact  No.  S :  The  enactment  of  thl*  measure 
will  kill  any  chance  of  adopUng  the  Presi- 
dent's propoeed  tax  surcharge.  Aa  a  result, 
the  deficit  may  well  approach  930  billion  for 
fiscal  year  19«e  I,  for  one,  cannot  face  such 
a  procpect  with  equanimity,  particularly 
since  we  have  continued  to  run  deficits 
through  the  past  few  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperity. 


MR.  C  K.  YEN,  •VICE  PRESIDENT  OP 
A  FREE  AND  PROSPEROUS  ASIAN 
ALLY,  VISITS  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  Is  honored  to  be  host  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  one  of  America's  stanchest  and 
most  prosperous  Asian  allies.  Mr.  C.  K. 
Yen.  who  Is  also  an  outstanding  econ- 
omist, deserves  a  great  measure  of  credit 
for  building  on  Taiwan  one  of  the  strong- 
est, most  viable  and  private-enterprise- 
oriented  economies  In  the  Far  East. 

A  few  statistics  from  the  current  Issue 
of  Time  magazine  tell  the  story  graph- 
ically. 

The  gross  national  product  on  Taiwan 
has  risen  at  the  rate  of  8.2  percent  an- 
nually since  1952.  Industrial  production 
has  been  Increasing  nearly  14  percent  a 
year.  Per  capita  Income  is  rising  4 '2 
percent  a  year.  But  beyond  this,  as  Time 
points  out; 

Yen  and  liis  men  achieved  eoonomic  sta- 
bility first  by  reforming  the  agricultural 
base,  which  more  often  ttian  not,  I*  a  mUl- 
sloue  around  the  neck  of  a  developing  nation. 

Time  continued  its  article  by  asserting 
that — 

The  scope  of  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved 
only  serve*  to  point  out  how  well  the  Chin- 
ese oD.  Taiwan  hare  done  with  their  economy 
In  the  past  two  decade*.  Not  only  have 
they  survived,  but  they  tiave  become  a  show- 
place  for  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

There  Is  no  more  graphic  and  stark 
example  of  man's  relationship  to  man, 
the  goverrunent's  attitude  toward  the 
governed,  or  the  economic  strength  of 
systems  based  on  freedom  and  on  com- 
munism, than  that  found  by  comparing 
the  Chinese  Province  of  Taiwan  with  the 
Chinese  mainland  only  100  miles  away 

Here  can  be  seen  the  contrast  of  life 
under  two  diametrically  opposed  systems. 
The  accompll.shments  of  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Vice  President  Yen. 
and  others  responsible  for  the  economic, 
industrial,  smd  military  sophistication  of 
a  once  underdeveloped  island  are  In  stark 
contrast  to  the  revolution,  chaos,  and 
negation  of  human  values  found  on  the 
Communist-controlled  Chinese  main- 
land. 

Replied  Mr  Yen  when  welcomed  to 
the  White  House  yesterday : 

The  Republic  of  China  Is  proud  to  pledge 
Its  support  to  the  resolute  stand  of  the 
Dnited  State*  In  upholding  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  Justice  in  our  part  of  the 
world 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  honored  and  pleased  10 
have  the  Vice  President  of  free  China 
In  our  country  His  nation,  as  the  Pres- 
ident noted  yesterday.  Is  "a  model  for 
many  lands  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed 
In  the  RzcoRD, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 

as  follows: 

Taiwan — Thx  Vaaa. 

Into  Washington  this  week  files  C.  K.  Yen, 
61,  vice  president,  premier  and,  most  Impor- 
tant, chief  economic  planner  of  the  National- 
lat  Chinese  government  on  Taiwan.  Within 
the  fortnight  following  he  will  pay  calls  on 
President  Johnson.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  businessmen  and  Chinese  communities 
from  Cape  Kennedy  to  San  Francisco.  Re- 
markably, he  seeks  no  financial  handouts  of 
any  sort.  But,  he  admit*  in  a  modest  way.  he 
would  Indeed  be  pleased  by  recognition  of 
the  dramatic  fact  that  Taiwan  has  become  a 
model  for  Asian  economic  development. 

Yen  has  all  sorts  of  statistics  to  which  he 
can  point.  Items: 

The  gross  national  product  has  risen  at  the 
rate  of  8.2%  annually  since  1952,  now  stands 
at  $3  1  billion. 

Industrial  production  has  been  Increasing 
nearly  14%  a  year;  Industry  on  the  island  is 
four  times  broader  than  It  was  in  1963. 

Taiwan's  trade  balance,  which  once  ran  a 
$100  million  annual  deficit  in  spite  of  U.8. 
aid  (discontinued  In  1966),  is  now  only  $84 
million  In  deficit  on  a  much  larger  base 
($569  million  In  exports  and  $603  million  In 
Imports).  Meanwhile,  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves last  year  rose  another  10%  to  $337 
million. 

Per-caplta  Income,  rising  414%  each  year, 
has  nearly  doubled  to  $200.  With  prices  rtsbl- 
lUced  the  ordinary  Taiwanese  has  begun  to 
buy  rice  cookers  and  radios,  and  toital  savings 
last  year  amounted  to  $aoo  million,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  Taiwanese  tucked 
away  in  1083. 

Ten  and  Ms  men  achieved  economic  sta- 
bility first  by  reforming  the  agricultural  base, 
which  more  often  than  not  U  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  a  developing  nation.  Be- 
cause of  the  splne-Iike  ridge  of  mountains 
that  runs  up  the  middle  of  Taiwan,  only  3.000 
of  the  Island's  13300  square  miles  are  arable; 
for  centuries,  that  land  was  held  by  landlords 
and  worked  by  tenant  farmers.  The  National- 
ist government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  under  a 
land-reform  program,  distributed  small  plots 
to  the  tenants — and  encouraged  landlords  to 
Invest  their  settlement  money  In  Industry. 
Now,  with  farmers  keeping  80%  of  their  crop 
V.  43%  In  the  old  days,  rloe  production  has 
increased  from  20  tons  a  acre  to  84  tons. 
Seeking  to  profit  from  a  semltroplcal  climate 
that  allows  four  harvests  a  year,  the  govern- 
ment encouraged  the  Island's  835,000  farm 
families  to  branch  out  from  stabile  rice  and 
sugar  Into  such  profitable  cash  crops  as  pine- 
apple*.  asparagus,  bananas  and  mushrooms. 
Result;  with  agricultural  output  rising  6% 
a  year,  Taiwan  Is  not  only  able  to  feed  Itself 
one  of  the  hlgheet-calorle  diets  in  Asia  but 
has  also  developed  a  profitable  farm-export 
market,  especially  to  Japan  and  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Industrial  Balance.  Even  while  Improving 
and  Increasing  agriculture,  Taiwan's  econ- 
omists laid  long-range — and  highly  real- 
istic— ^plans  to  balance  it  with  Industry. 
Says  Economic  Affairs  Minister  K.  T.  U:  "It 
is  often  said  that  every  developing  country 
wants  to  begin  with  an  atomic  reactor  and 
and  airline  of  Its  own.  We  resisted  that  temp- 
tation." With  loans  of  $43  million  from  the 
World  Bank,  $56  million  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  a  $160  million  line  of 
credit  from  Japan,  the  Taiwan  government 
set  about  building  industry  and  Improving 
the  Infrastructure  of  railroads,  hlghwajrs  and 
communications  on  which  It  depends.  At  the 
outset,  major  Industries  were  put  under  gov- 
ernment control,  and  many  of  tbem  remain 
there 

Among  government-run  enterprises  Is  the 
China  Petroleum  Co.,  which  has  petrochemi- 
cal complexes  at  either  end  of  the  Island 
and  a  nat\iral-gas  field  at  MlaoU  In  the 
north.  China  Petroleum  last  year  earned  W7 


minion  on  aales  of  $90  minion,  Is  now  ez- 
pa&dlng  with  a  Joint  venture  in  fertHlzers 
with  MobU  OU  and  Allied  Chemical  Oorp. 
The  goyerament-fiontroUed  Taiwan  Power 
Co.  has  brought  •lectrlclty  to  06%  of  Tai- 
wan's population  and  is  fast  outstripping  its 
1,600,000-kw.  capacity:  with  80%  of  its  out- 
put earmarked  for  expanding  industry,  Tai- 
wan Power  is  aiming  toward  a  4,000,000-kw. 
output  withm  the  next  ten  years.  Is  rushing 
completion  of  the  Tachla  River  power  net- 
work to  supply  a  quarter  of  the  total  through 
a  mix  of  hydroelectric  i>ower  and  thermal 
power  generated  by  oil  shipped  halfway 
around  the  world  from  Kuwait. 

Yet  for  all  the  buge  role  that  government 
has  played  In  Taiwan's  economic  upsurge. 
C.  K.  Yen  la  a  firm  believer  in  private  enter- 
prise. Thus  m  the  past  five  years,  the  gov- 
ernment's share  of  total  liulustrlal  output 
has  dropped  from  68%  to  31%. 

Ihe  Investors.  The  basic  idea  is  to  lure 
both  foreign  and  domestic  capital  invest- 
ment. To  outsiders,  Taiwan's  biggest  advan- 
tage is  inexpensive  labor.  Minimum -wage 
laws  require  only  $11  a  month  for  unskilled 
labor,  while  skilled  workers  get  up  to  $70 
or  $80.  The  rates  are  only  one-third  as  high 
as  wage  levels  In  Japan  and  half  those  in 
EU>ng  Kong.  As  a  result,  several  Asian  com- 
panies have  moved  operations  from  those 
areas  to  Taiwan.  U.S.  firms  have  invested 
$110  million  in  Taiwan  enterprises.  Union 
Carbide  Is  building  an  $8300.000  plastics 
plant  in  the  Kaohslung  p>etrochemlcal  com- 
plex. RCA  last  week  announced  that  It  will 
build  a  $2,600,000  factory  to  make  computer 
parts. 

U.S.  businessmen  are  satisfied  with  their 
ventures,  especially  since  Taiwan  gives  them 
a  five-year  holiday  from  mcome-tax  pay- 
ments and  allows  repatriation  of  earnings 
and  capital.  "We  expect  wages  to  go  up." 
says  William  B.  Scott,  manager  of  a  $24  mil- 
lion Phllco  radio  plant  at  Tamsul,  "but  pro- 
ductivity will  go  up  faster." 

As  for  local  entrepreneurs,  Taiwan's  cap- 
ital market  Is  still  pretty  small.  But  there 
are  several  success  stories.  Y.  C.  Wang,  51,  a 
Taiwan-born  smalltime  lumber  dealer  only 
a  decade  ago,  now  owns  the  Formosa  Plastics 
Corp.,  which  this  year  will  do  a  $40  million 
business  in  such  products  as  plastic  sheeting 
and  baby  pants.  T.  S.  Lin's  Tatung  Engineer- 
ing Oo.  has  a  broad  range  of  oonsimier  goods : 
the  Tatung  brand  Is  stamped  on  pressurized 
rice  cookers,  washing  machines,  fans,  radios 
and,  lately,  television  sets.  TJingllng  Yen 
and  his  wile  'Vivian,  who  holds  a  master's 
degree  from  Columbia  University,  operate 
two  of  the  fastest-growing  companies  on  Tai- 
wan. Prom  facing  desks  In  a  modest  Taipei 
offlce,  Ten's  Yue  Loong  Motor  Co.  this  year 
will  sell  0,000  cars  and  trucks  assembled  from 
parts  made  in  Taiwan  or  Japan.  Mrs.  Yen's 
Tal  Yuen  Textile  Co.  ttxma  out  20%  of  Tal- 
'wan's  teztlles,  does  a  $15  million  annual 
btislness,  mostly  overseas. 

ALMOND-ETXD   MIA 

Taiwan  hopes  to  market  more  and  more 
of  its  mdustrlal  products  outside  the  coun- 
try, especially  In  Southeast  Asia.  At  the  same 
time,  C.  K.  Yen  and  his  economists  are  try- 
ing new  ways  to  build  up  capital  and  to  in- 
crease jolM.  One  Is  motion  pictures;  movies 
from  the  Island's  four  flourishing  film  stu- 
dios, with  Mandarin  sound  tracks  and  sub- 
titles In  other  dialects,  are  popular  with 
Chinese  commtmlsts  all  around  the  Pacific. 
Wang  Mo-chou,  24,  an  almond-eyed  Mia 
Farrow,  has  become  big  box  offlce.  The  gov- 
ernment Is  also  hopefully  pushing  such 
tourist  attractions  as  Sun  Moon  Lake  and 
Taroko  Oorge,  last  year  earned  $20  million 
on  tourism,  and  expects  240.000  visitors  this 
year.  In  addition,  it  is  host  to  4,600  U.S.  troops 
a  month  brought  In  from  South  'Viet  Nam  for 
five-day  furloughs;  each  serviceman  8p>ends 
about  $S50  during  his  stay.  To  Increase  jobs, 
the  govemmeBt  has  established  the  Kaoh- 
slimg  Export  Processing  Zone  (KEPZ)  on  170 


acres  of  waterfront  land,  ■where  more  than 
60  firms  manufacturing  products  for  re-ex- 
port •win  eventually  provide  work  for  80,000 
people. 

Creating  more  jobs  Is  one  of  ttie  biggest 
headaches  for  Planner  Yen.  About  46%  of 
Taiwan's  citizens  tu*e  age  15  or  younger,  and 
165,000  will  enter  the  labor  market  every  year 
for  a  decade.  Taiwan  must  also  improve  edu- 
cation to  overcome  shortages  of  managers 
and  sldlled  foremen,  and  solve  its  brain 
drain:  each  year  2,800  students  go  to  the 
U.S.  to  attend  imtversltles.  Few  return  to 
Taiwan. 

Still,  the  scope  of  the  problems  yet  'to  be 
solved  only  serves  to  jwint  up  how  weU  the 
Chinese  on  Taiwan  have  done  'with  their 
economy  in  the  past  two  decades.  Not  only 
liave  they  survived,  but  they  have  liecome  a 
ahowplace  for  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 
And  as  impressive  as  the  record  is  on  its 
own.  it  takes  on  even  greater  proportion  when 
the  economy  of  Taiwan  is  matched  against 
that  of  a  country  only  100  miles  away — Com- 
munist China. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Committee  on  Administrative 
Law  of  the  prestigious  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  this 
week  released  "A  Report  on,  and  Draft 
of,  a  Proposed  Local  Law  for  a  New  York 
City  Ombudsman." 

This  material,  prepared  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  MUton  M.  Carrow, 
represents  several  months  of  diligent  re- 
search and  effort.  It  Is  a  workable  model 
for  other  cities  presently  considering  the 
creation  of  an  Ombudsman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Association  or  the  Bak  or  thz  Crrr  or 

New  Yoek,  42  West  44th  Steeet.  Comaut- 

tex  on  Administeativk  Law — ^A  Repoet  on, 

AND  Dratt  or,  F^oposED  Local  Law  roa  a 

New  York  Citt  Ombudsman 

The  Committee  on  Administrative  Law  of 
The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  recommends  that  an  independent  Offlce 
of  labile  Complaints  be  eetablished  in  New 
York  City,  to  be  headed  by  an  Ombudsman. 
To  this  end  the  committee  tias  drafted  the 
accompanying  bill. 

The  "policy"  declaration  in  the  biU  states 
two  objectives  applicable  to  city  agencies  and 
employees:  first.  "...  to  investigate  and  ame- 
liorate grievances  arising  out  of  ailegatlons 
of  .  .  .  maladministration,  unfairness,  unrea- 
sonableness, arbitrariness,  arrogance,  rude- 
ness, oppressiveness,  inefficiency,  improper 
motivation,  unwarranted  delay,  clear  viola- 
tions of  laws  or  regulations,  or  other  abuse 
of  authority  . . ."  and  second,  on  the  Ombuds- 
man's Initiative  "...  to  investigate,  study 
and  make  recommendations  with  regard  to 
agency  acts,  practices  and  procedures." 

The  fact  that  there  are  such  "grievances" 
Is  not  neoessarily  due  to  deliberate  acts  on 
the  part  of  city  agencies  or  employees.  In 
fact,  New  York  City  Is  noted  for  the  com- 
paratively high  caliber  of  Its  administrative 
personnel.  Many  of  the  causes  stem  from  the 
size  and  proliferation  of  the  bureaucracies, 
the  skyrocketing  of  costs  of  governing  well, 
insufficient  personnel,  the  lack  of  means  of 
informing  people  about  available  services 
and  procedures,  especially  for  the  poor  and 
even  those  of  modest  means,  and  the  enor- 
mous pressures  on  urban  life  today  resulting 
from  Inadequate  housing,  conflicts  In  com- 
munity relations,  dilapidated  transportation 
and  the  like. 

The  proposed  blU  wUl  not  solve  theae  prob- 
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lU  aim  U  ({ult«  limited.  PrlmArUy.  It 
to  build  a  bridge  ot  undorstandlng  b«- 
tb»  p«ople  aJCMl  tbe  agenclaa  of  tbe  city 
gowmmant.  An  office  which  U  Intereated  Ut 
bMtrinc  tb*  cltlaen'i  ootnplalntB  and  which 
haa  Um  aar  of  the  official!  complained  about 
will  b«  able,  aa  experience  elaewhere  has 
■bown.  to  "ameliorate"  the  great  majority  of 
giiwvmxkoaa.  It  will  undoubtedly  also  be  a 
brak*  am  tboee  member*  of  the  official  family 
wbo,  for  reaaona  not  related  to  their  Joba. 
proTlda  grounda  for  oooaplalnt.  Moreover,  it 
wlU  provide  expertise  on  modem  admlnia- 
tratlT*  practlcea  and  procedures  for  the  aa- 
■Utaaca  of  the  agencies  which  have  neither 
the  funda  nor  the  personnel  to  rtudy  them. 

■acKoaouin)    of    thx    coMMrrrxx's    pmopoaAL 

Tba  oocnmlttee's  consideration  of  the  de- 
atrabUlty  and  feasibility  of  an  office  of  public 
comfrialnta  for  New  York  City  began  more 
than  two  years  ago.  It  studied  the  ombuds- 
man system  as  It  originated  and  developed  In 
Sweden  since  1806,  as  well  as  in  Finland. 
Denmark,  Norway.  New  Zealand  and  Oreac 
Britain.  It  also  examined  the  work  of  the 
Offlca  of  Public  Protection,  established  in 
Naaaau  County,  New  York,  In  1S>0«.  |U 
learned  that  on  March  31.  1967.  the  City 
Council  of  San  Diego.  California,  established 
an  "Office  of  Citizens  Assistance  Officer"  ) 

la  addition,  the  committee  has  followed 
developments  In  those  countries,  such  as 
Canada,  which  are  now  actively  considering 
rtiwiimj'  proposals,  as  well  as  In  this  country 
Here,  on  the  federal  level,  two  bills  have 
been  Introduced  In  Congress,  one  by  Con- 
tliieiiisii  Reuse  of  Wisconsin,  providing  for 
«a  "Administrative  Counsel  of  Congress" 
(HA.  3388,  90th  Cong  ) ,  and  the  other,  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Long  of  Missouri,  to  es- 
tablish an  Ombudsman  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  (S  3783,  89th  Cong  )  Senator 
Long  has  also  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
**.  .  .  the  Office  of  Administrative  Ombudsman 
to  lUTeatigate  administrative  practices  and 
prooadures  of  selected  agencies  of  the  United 
StAtea".  (S.  1195,  90th  Cong.)  In  New  York 
State,  Senator  Bronson  and  Assemblyman 
Oreen  have  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  state 
CAM  of  Public  Redress  i3  9-A,  Intro  A  87. 
1M7). 

Model  ombudsman  bills  have  been  drafted 
by  Professor  Walter  Oellhorn.  of  Columbia 
University,  (also  the  author  of  "When 
Amsflrsnt  Complain  '  and  "Ombudsman  and 
Othan:  Cltlaens'  Protectors  In  Nine  Coun- 
tries") and  the  Harvard  Journal  of  Leglala- 
tlon  (V.  3,  p.  313.  1S65).  both  of  which  have 
baen  of  much  help  to  this  conunlttee 

In  New  York  City.  Councilman  Paul 
CDwyer,  In  1965.  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  City 
Council  to  create  an  Office  of  Citizen  Re- 
s'*, which  was  reintroduced  by  Council - 
J.  Daniel  Dlggs  la  1986  Also  In  196«. 
CouxtoU  President  Prank  O'Connor  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  Councilman  Edward  L 
BadowBky,  In  November.  1988,  filed  a  bill 
calling  for  the  creation  of  an  office  of  "Ad- 
ministrative Review"  as  an  arm  of  the  City 
Council. 

Itot  only  has  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law  carefully  analyzed  all  of  these 
measures,  but  also  It  consulted  with  various 
scholars  and  public  officials  conversant  with 
the  subject  In  Pebruary,  1988.  It  co-spon- 
sored a  forum  at  The  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  which  addresses 
were  given  by  Hon  Alfred  Bezellus.  the 
Swedish  Ombudsman,  and  Sir  Guy  Powles, 
the  New  Zealand  Ombudsman.  (Their  ad- 
dresses are  published  In  vol  31  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's "Record",  p  386  )  At  various  com- 
mittee meetings.  It  had  the  benefit  of  help- 
ful comments  by  representatives  of  Mayur 
Lindsay  and  Council  President  O'Connor. 
and  by  Professor  Oellhorn,  Vincent  L  Brod- 
erlck.  Isq.,  former  New  York  City  ComniU- 
stonar  of  Police,  Commissioner  Arnold  Pral- 
man  of  the  Department  of  Investigation,  and 
BMiny  Kaas,  Bsq  .  legal  assistant  to  Senator 


Long  of  Missouri  (None  of  these  persons, 
however,  is  responsible  for,  or  committed  to, 
the  bill  or  any  of  Its  provisions  ) 

■laiTLiaKTS  or  tkx  bux 

One  of  the  most  essential  aspects  of  the 
proposed  bill  could  not  be  Incorporated  in 
mandatary  legislative  language  That  Is  the 
stature,  dignity  and  reepect  necessary  for 
successful  operation  of  the  office  An  effort  Is 
made  In  the  bill's  policy  statement  to  assure 
that  the  head  of  the  office  would  be  "a  per- 
son of  distinguished  accomplishments  In  the 
field  of  law  or  administration"  And.  after 
much  debate.  It  was  decided  that  the  use  of 
the  title  "Ombudsman"  would  be  helpful 
In  this  respect,  because  of  Its  historical  Iden- 
tification with  these  attributes  In  other 
countries 

As  to  the  agencies  and  employees  covered. 
It  was  felt  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  ex- 
emptions The  Mayor  and  the  City  Council, 
being  answerable  to  the  people  In  regular 
elections,  need  no  such  oversight  Their 
"staffs".  It  was  also  felt,  should  be  exempt 
The  courts  were  exempt  becau.se  they  have 
an  extensive  administrative  apparatus  over- 
seeing their  functions,  and  also  because 
some  uf  them  are  not  subject  to  local  law 
The  Board  of  Estimate  Is  exempted  only  In- 
sofar as  It  acts  as  a  board  Thus.  Its  Individ- 
ual members  acting  In  other  capacities  would 
be  subject  tt)  the  Ombudsman's  Jurisdiction 

The  app>otnclng  and  removal  process  was 
designed  to  Insulate  the  Ombudsman  from 
politics  as  much  as  possible  His  term  of 
five  years  would  overlap  that  of  the  Mayor's 
Bind  his  appointment  would  be  by  the  Mayor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Council  'Various  other  devices  were 
considered,  such  as  a  nominating  panel  of 
reputable  citizens,  but  close  analysis  showed 
them  not  to  be  workable  The  salary,  "equal 
to  that  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York  serving  In  New 
York  City",  should  be  sufficient  to  attract  a 
man  of  the  requisite  stature 

The  scope  of  the  Investigative  powers  of  the 
Ombudsman  would  be  broad  He  could  In- 
vestigate any  complaint  and  make  "such 
findings  and  recommendations  he  deems  ap- 
propriate "  Agencies  are  required  to  furnish 
Information  requested  by  him  and  make 
their  records  available  to  him  He  could  Ini- 
tiate an  Investigation  himself  After  giving 
an  agency  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  his 
findings  and  recommendations,  he  could  Is- 
sue them  to  the  press  He  would,  of  course, 
report   to   the  Mayor  and   the  Council 

However,  the  Ombudsman's  powers  would 
not  include  any  sanctions  He  could  only  In- 
vestigate, make  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions and  report  More  definitive  action 
would  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Mayor,  the 
Council,  the  electorate,  or  the  agencies  them- 
selves 

Although  the  Ombudsman  would  have  the 
authority  to  act  in  his  sole  discretion  ",  he 
would  be  required  both  to  inform  the  com- 
plainant of  the  reason  he  does  not  Investi- 
gate, and  If  he  doee,  of  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendation But.  to  Insulate  him  from 
harassment,  his  action  would  not  be  review- 
able In  any  court 
xrrxcT-  oM  thx  DXPAsntiNT  or  invxstioation 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  Office  of 
Public  Complaints  would  make  It  unneces- 
sary (or  the  Department  of  Investigation  to 
retain  Its  complaint  bureau  which  has  the 
power  to  receive  complaints  from  the  public 
under  Section  804  of  the  Charter.  Thus,  the 
bill   provides   that   this  section   be   repealed 

The  Department  of  Investigation,  however, 
win  continue  to  exercise  Its  primary  func- 
tions, namely  to  "make  any  investigation  di- 
rected by  the  mayor  or  the  council"  (New 
York  City  Charter,  Sec  803  1 1 1  i  and  to  "make 
any  study  or  Investigation  which  In  his  (the 
Commissioner  of  Investigation  I  opinion  may 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  city".  (Id  ,  Sec. 
803    131). 


Although  there  may  remain  some  overlap 
In  the  respective  Investigative  powers  of  the 
Department  of  Investigation  and  the  Office  of 
Public  Complaints,  It  is  the  committee's 
expectation  that  In  such  Instances  the  Com- 
missioner of  Investigation  and  the  Om- 
budsman would  coordinate  their  activities 

To  the  extent  the  abolition  of  the 
complaint  bureau  In  the  Department  of  In- 
vestigation reduces  its  work  load.  lU  appro, 
priatlon  for  such  purposes  oould  be  allocated 
to  the  Office  of  Public  OomplalnU. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  bill  follows 

mOFOSXD    LOCAL     LAW     rO«     A     NXW     TOXK     CITV 
OMBXIDSSfAN 

A  local  law  to  amend  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  New  York  In  relation  to  creating  the 
office  of  public  complalnte  beaded  by  the 
ombudsman 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  a*  follows 
Section    1    The   charter   of   the   city   of   New 
York   Is  hereby  amended   by  adding  thereto 
a  new  chapter  54  to  read  as  follows: 

i  1170.  Policy.  It  is  hereby  found  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest  to  establish  an  office  of 
public  complaints  In  New  York  City,  headed 
by  a  person  of  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  law  or  administration, 
whose  main  functions  would  be  (a)  to  In- 
vestigate and  ameliorate  grievances  arising 
out  of  allegations  of  agency  maladministra- 
tion, unfairness,  unreasonableness,  arbitrar- 
iness, arrogance,  rudeness,  oppressiveness. 
Inefficiency,  Improper  motivation,  unwar- 
ranted delay,  clear  violations  of  laws  or  reg- 
ulations, or  other  abuse  of  authority,  and  (b) 
on  Its  own  Initiative,  to  Investigate,  study 
and  make  recommendations  with  regard  to 
agency  acu,  practices  and  procedures. 

I  1171  Office  of  public  complaints;  om- 
budsman. There  shall  be  an  office  of  public 
complaints,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  the 
ombudsman. 

i  1173.  Definitions  a.  "Agency"  means  any 
department  or  other  governmental  unit 
(Whether  or  not  within  or  subject  to  control 
or  review  by  any  other  agency),  any  official. 
or  any  employee  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
other  than  1 1 )  the  board  of  estimate  only 
insofar  as  It  acte  as  a  board,  (3)  the  council, 
Ite  members  and  their  staffs,  (3)  the  courts 
and  (4)  the  mayor,  the  deputy  mayors,  their 
asslstanu  and  their  staffs. 

b  "Agency  act"  Includes  every  action, 
omission,  failure  to  act.  decision,  rule  or 
regulation,  Interpretetlon,  recommendation, 
policy,  practice  or  procedure  of  an  agency 
I  1173  Ombudsman:  appointm^nt:  term 
of  office:  remoral,  vacancy,  salary.  The  om- 
budsman shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  councllmen,  pres- 
ent and  voting,  concur.  He  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  five  yesirs,  and  shall  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  duties  of  said  office.  He  may  be 
removed  by  the  council  by  a  vote  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  councllmen  present  and  vot- 
ing upon  their  determining  that  he  has 
become  physically  or  mentally  disabled  (or 
more  than  six  months  or  has  been  g'lllty  of 
maUeasance  If  the  office  of  ombudsman 
becomes  vacant  for  any  reason,  the  mayor 
shall  forthwith  appoint  a  new  ombudsman 
in  the  same  manner  as  steted  aliove  to  serve 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.  The 
ombudsman  shall  receive  compensation  In 
an  amount  equal  to  that  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  SUte  of  New  York 
serving  in  New  York  City. 

i  1174.  Organitation  of  office  of  public 
complaints  a.  The  ombudaoian  may  select, 
appoint,  and  compensate  as  he  may  see  fit 
(Within  the  amount  available  by  appropria- 
tion) such  asslstanu  and  employees  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  discharge  his  re- 
aponslblUtles  under  thU  law:  and  such  ap- 
pointmente,  to  the  extent  permissible  imder 
the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  requlremenU  of  the  civil 
service    law. 
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h.  The  omhudsm&n  shall  designate  one  of 
hts  aaslstantB  to  be  deputy  ombudHBan  who 
shall  serve  as  aettng  ombudsman  when  Qtmre 
is  a  vacancy  in  tbe  office  of  -"^mNidtmnn 

c.  The  ombudsman  may  delegate  to  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  any  of  his  authority  or 
duties  under  this  law  except  this  powor  of 
delegation  and  the  duty  of  formally  m«ir«i«g 
recommendations  to  agencies  or  reports  to 
the  mayor  or  the  council:  provided,  however, 
that  the  ombudsman  may  delegate  any  of  his 
authority  or  duties  under  this  law  to  the 
deputy  ombudsn.an  when  th*  (unbudsman 
is  unable  to  perform  them  on  account  at 
disability  or  a'^eence. 

5  1175.  Fencers.  The  ombudsman  shall  faaye 
the  following  powers: 

a.  He  may  Investigate,  on  complaint  or  on 
his  own  motion,  any  agency  act,  and  make 
such  findings  and  recommendations  he  deems 
appropriate. 

b  He  may  prescribe  the  methods  by  which 
complaints  are  to  be  made,  received,  and 
acted  upon:  he  may  determine  the  scope  and 
manner  of  Investigations  to  be  made;  and, 
subject  to  the  requiremente  of  this  law,  he 
may  determine  the  form,  frequency,  and 
distribution  of  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendatlotu. 

c.  He  may  request  and  ahall  be  given  by 
each  agency  the  assistance  and  information 
be  deems  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibilities;  he  may  Inspect  and  examine 
any  and  all  records  and  documents  of  all 
agencies  to  tbe  extent  not  prohibited  by 
state  law;  and  he  may  enter  and  Inspect  any 
and  all  premises  within  any  agency's  control: 
provided  that  any  information  received  by 
hun  wtxlch  by  law  is  confidential  shall  not 
be  disclosed. 

d.  He  nuiy  Issue  8ubp>oena8,  In  accordance 
with  the  provlsloiu  of  CPLR  Sec.  2302,  to 
compel  any  agency  or  any  other  person  to 
appear,  give  sworn  testimony,  or  produce 
dcxumentary  or  other  evidence  the  ombuds- 
nian  deems  relevant  to  a  matter  under  his 
inquiry.  A  person  thus  required  to  provide 
Information  shall  be  paid  tbe  same  fees  and 
travel  allowances  as  witnesses  In  the  courU 
of  this  state,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
have  counsel  while  being  questioned, 

e.  He  may,  on  his  own  Inltlatl've,  under- 
take, participate  In,  and  cooperate  with  gen- 
eral studies  or  Inquiries  of  agency  functions, 
practices  and  procedures,  whether  or  not  re- 
lated to  any  particular  complaint  or  agency 
act,  and  may  make  any  findings  or  reoom- 
mendatlons  he  deems  appropriate. 

f.  He  may  do  all  things  reasonably  neces- 
sarj-  or  appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  the 
foregoing  powers. 

fl  1178.  fiasi.s  for  action.  The  ombudsman 
may  receive  a  complaint  from  any  person 
concerning  an  agency  act.  He  siiall  Investi- 
gate the  matters  complained  of  unless,  in  his 
sole  discretion,  he  determines  that: 

a,  the  complainant  has  available  to  hUn 
an  adequate  remedy  which  he  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  use; 

b  the  complaint  pertelns  to  a  matter  out- 
side the  ombudsman's  .Jurisdiction; 

c.  the  complainant  does  not  have  a  direct 
Interest  In  the  subject  matter  of  the  com- 
pl-iint: 

d.  the  complaint  Is  trivial,  frivolous,  vexa- 
t!ou!i,  or  not  made  In  good  faith; 

e.  the  complaint  has  been  too  long  delayed; 
f    the  ombudsman's  resources  are  Insuffi- 
cient for  adequate  Investigation; 

g.  the  matter  is  otherwise  Inappropriate 
(or  Investigation. 

Where  the  ombudsman  decides  not  to  In- 
vestl::ate  a  complaint,  he  shall  so  notify  the 
complainant,  stating  his  reasons  therefor. 

5  1177  Findings  and  recommendations; 
noil f  cation  of  complainant  and  agency;  pub- 
lication. 

a  After  completing  the  processing  of  a 
comt  lalnt  the  ombudsman  shall,  where  pos- 
sible notify  complainant  of  his  findings  and 
recommendatlona. 


b.  XT,  aRer  Investigation,  btit  prtor  to  jrub- 
ncatlon  of  any  findings,  recommendations  or 
report,  tbe  ombudBman  finds  IliBt  any  agency 
■bould  {I)  consider  the  matter  further,  (2) 
modify,  aniHUl  or  cancel  an  agency  Eict,  tS) 
explain  more  fully  tbe  agency  act  in  question. 
(4)  take  any  other  action,  be  shall  notify 
the  agency  of  such  findings  toother  with 
hlB  recommendations.  Tbe  ombudsman  may 
request  the  agency  to  inTnrm  bim,  within  a 
specified  reasonable  time,  of  any  action  taken 
by  the  agency  on  bis  recommendations. 

c.  After  nottflcatlon  to  the  agency  as  above 
provided,  and  after  the  agency  has  had  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  answer,  the  ombuds- 
man may.  If  be  deems  the  matter  of 
sufficient  Importance,  transmit  his  findings 
and  wv.nmTwan^n^f^yiff  to  the  mayor  and  the 
council  or  any  of  Its  committees.  He  may 
also  make  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions available  to  the  press  and  the  public. 
When  publishing  a  finding  or  recommenda- 
tion adverse  to  an  agency  be  shall,  unless 
excused  by  the  agency  or  person  affected,  In- 
clude any  statement  the  agency  may  have 
made  to  him  by  way  of  explanation. 

i  1178.  Annval  report*.  In  addition  to 
whatever  reports  be  may  make  from  time  to 
time,  tbe  ombudsman  shall  on  or  about  Feb- 
ruary 15  of  each  year  report  to  the  mayor 
and  to  the  council  concerning  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  during  tbe  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

{  1179.  Disciplinary  action  against  public 
personnel.  If  tbe  ombudsman  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  public  officer  or  employee 
has  acted  in  a  manner  warranting  criminal 
or  disciplinary  proceedings,  he  shall  refer 
the  matter  to  the  appropriate  authorities. 
S  1180.  Immunities.  No  proceeding  finding, 
recommendation,  or  report  of  the  ombuds- 
man conducted  or  made  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  be  reviewable 
In  any  court. 

f  1181.  Obstruction.  A  person  who  will- 
fully obstructe  or  binders  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  ombudsman's  functions,  or  who  wlll- 
ftilly  misleads  or  attempte  to  mislead  the 
ombudsman  In  his  Inquiries,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months  or  a 
fine  of  86,000,  or  both. 

i  1182.  Construction.  If  any  provision  of 
this  law  or  the  application  thereof  Is  held 
Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  law  or  other 
application  of  such  provision  shall  not  be 
affected.  No  legislation  shall  be  held  to  su- 
persede or  modify  the  provisions  of  this  law 
except  to  tbe  extent  that  such  legislation 
shall  do  so  expressly. 

Section  3.  Effective  date.  This  local  law 
shall  take  effect  Immediately. 

Section  3.  Section  804  of  tbe  charter  of 
tbe  city  of  New  York  is  hereby  repealed. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Milton  M.  Carrow,  Chairman;  Palth 
Collsb,  Martin  R.  Gold,  Stephen  R.  Kaye, 
Kenneth  J.  Jones,  Bernard  J.  Rugglerl, 
Jerome  E.  Sharfman,  Llewellyn  P.  Young, 
Joseph  S.  Bonis,  William  Q.  Keenan,  Melvln 
D.  Kraft.  Stephen  A.  Lefkowitz,  Seymour  B. 
Quel,  Bernard  Schwartz,  Thomas  Tbateher, 
>  Ruth  Toch,  >  Stanley  Buchsbaum,  '  Victor 
P.  Condello,  Alexander  Holtzman,  Robert  O. 
Lehrman,  Malcolm  S.  Mason.  Harold  L. 
Rlcbman,  John  E.  H.  Sherry,  Norman  Solovay. 


IS  THE  GREAT  SOCIETy  A  GUIDE- 
POST  TO  PERDITION? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  two  events  occurred  which  pose 
real  threats  to  the  moral  fabric  of  our 
Nation.  The  first  event  involved  a  fur- 
ther liberalizing  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
already  questionable  rules  regarding  the 
distribution  of  obscene  and  pomograph- 


■  Abstain. 


ic  piibllcatiofni  In  a  7-to-2  dedsioi;,  the 
Court  handed  down  a  ruling  which  win 
add  materially  te  the  «aia  of  every  «nut 
dealer  in  the  coontry,  and  sadden  the 
heart  of  every  parent  concerned  with 
protecting  tbe  morals  of  his  children. 

XRXS    BPIXOH    VXBSnS    UCEMSX    TO    POU.T7TX 

After  the  historic  decision  in  the  CHnz- 
burg  case  last  year,  It  was  fervently 
hoped  that  the  Justices  had  been  awak- 
ened to  the  growing  public  Indignation 
against  the  purveyors  of  filth.  Not  so, 
said  the  Court,  la  reversing  convictions 
against  publishers  and  distributors  of  10 
"girlie"  magazines,  and  two  sex-laden 
spicy  paperbacks.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  supreme  courts  of  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  New  York  had 
found  these  books  lewd,  immoral,  and 
without  any  literary  content,  the  UJS. 
High  Tribunal  threw  out  the  con'victions 
on  the  basis  that  the  publications  were 
protected  by  constitutional  guarantees  of 
free  speech. 

Surely  our  Poimdlng  Fathers  In  pro- 
viding for  freedom  of  speech  as  a  basic 
tenet  under  our  Constitution,  never  in- 
tended that  this  right  would  be  sub- 
verted as  a  license  to  pollute  the  mail, 
our  libraries  and  bookstores  with  un- 
mitigated trash  such  as  the  publications 
involved  in  the  cases  decided  by  the 
Court. 

CONSnniENTS   pbotkst 

In  almost  every  delivery  of  mall  to  my 
ofiBce,  there  is  an  irate  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent regarding  the  amount  of  porno- 
graphic books  to  be  found  on  local 
newsstands,  and  advertisements  received 
through  the  mall  offering  for  sale  smut 
of  every  description.  It  is  most  frustrat- 
ing to  have  to  advise  these  good  citizens 
that  in  spite  of  numerous  local.  State, 
and  Federal  laws  restricting  the  distri- 
bution of  this  ma'terial,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  rer-eatedly  refused  to 
uphold  the  constitutionality  of  such 
laws. 

COMMISSION    ON   NOXIOUS   AND   OBSCENE  MATK- 
BIAL 

Mr.  President,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
was  happy  to  learn  that  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  today  ordered 
reported  S.  188,  a  bill  which  I  have  joint- 
ly cosponsored  with  Senator  Mttndt  and 
26  other  Senators,  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters 
and  Materials.  Section  I  of  this  bill 
states: 

The  Congress  finds  that  traffic  in  obscene 
matters  and  materials  Is  a  matter  of  grave 
national  concern.  Ilie  problem,  however,  is 
not  one  which  can  be  solved  at  any  one  level 
of  government.  The  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  find  more  effective  ways  of 
preventing  the  tr&namlssion  of  such  matters 
and  materials  through  the  instrumentalities 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  are  subject 
to  Federal  regulation.  The  State  and  local 
governmenU  have  perhaps  an  even  greater 
responsibility  In  the  exercise  of  their  jwllce 
powers  to  protect  the  public,  and  particular- 
ly minors,  from  the  morally  corrosive  effects 
of  such  matters  and  materials.  Govern- 
mental action  to  be  effective  needs  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  an  Informed  public. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  A<ct  to  bring  about 
a  coordinated  effort  at  the  various  govern- 
mental  levels,    and   by   pubUc   and   private 
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graup*.    to    combat    by    kli    conatituUon&l 
m— M  thU  pwnleioua  tnOBe. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  enact 
this  Ull  at  an  early  date  and  set  in  mo- 
tion the  necessary  machinery  to  find  a 
lastlnc  solution  which  might  curb  the 
wholesale  distribution  of  pornography 
through  the  various  media  of  c<»mnunl- 
catlon. 

TMMM,  romn  iktoit  bt  chxmc  commiswion 

The  second  event  which  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  relates 
to  a  task  force  report  issued  by  President 
Johnson's  National  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice. This  supplement  contains  178  pages 
and  deals  with  administration  of  Justice 
in  our  courts.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  certain  recommendations 
In  the  task  force  report  which  calls  for 
the  modification  or  abolishment  of  pres- 
ent laws  dealing  with  drunks,  drug  of- 
fenaes,  disorderly  conduct,  vagrancy, 
abortion,  and  sex  offenses. 

There  Is  an  overtone  throughout  the 
report  which  seems  to  condone  or  excuse 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  and 
concludes  that  most  social  problems 
should  be  left  to  social  agencies.  The  re- 
port Indicates  that  "consensual  activities 
now  termed  offenses  affect  no  one  but 
the  participants  and  are  not  the  affair 
■yt  the  public  at  large  " 

OOOD    liOlAtS     ARE    A    PIBLK      CwNlER.S' 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
public  does  have  a  legitimate  interest 
In  good  morals  and  that  this  problem 
should  not  be  so  lightly  dealt  with  by 
the  President  s  Crime  Commission. 

I  am  reminded  of  those  oft-quoted 
lines  from  Alexander  Pope's  "Essay  on 


Vlot  1«  a  moaster  ol  m  rrltfhUul  mien, 
A«  to  be  bated  needs  but  to  be  seen 
Tet  Men  too  oft.  faunliUr  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ots  an  editorial  from  the  Washmgton 
Star  for  May  9,  1967  entitled  "Big  Day 
for  Smut  " 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Record, 
a«  f  oDows 

Biii   Day    rriB  Smct 

A  number  of  smutty  publication*  which 
bad  been  declared  abscene  In  three  state* 
New  York.  Kentucky,  and  Arkans&r  now 
•njoy.  thanks  to  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  mantle  of  cunatltutlonal  pro- 
tection. 

Ttala  latest  ruilng  reveals  a  court  that  Is 
hopeleaaly  divided  on  the  Issue  of  what  con- 
sUtutea  punishable  obscenity  At  least  two 
of  the  Justice*  think  that  anything  goes 
The  attitudes  of  the  others  vary  in  more  or 
leaa  dgnlflcant  respects  But  the  impression 
which  survives  la  that  this  court  would  sanc- 
tion almost  any  kind  of  smut  as  long  as  It 
doea  not  Involve  the  forbidden  "pandering" 
aspect*  of  the  Otnzburg  case  And  that  was 
a  9-to-4  decision 

Tb*  dissenting  opinion  by  Justices  Harlan 
and  Clark  points  out  that  the  majority 
changed  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game 
In  this  Instance  The  grounds  upon  which 
t:ie  court  original  !y  agreed  to  review  the 
three  cases  were  abandoned,  with  the  result 
that  the  issue  of  obscenity  or  otherwise  was 
not  dealt  with  either  in  the  briefs  or  in  the 
argument*.  "In  short."  said  Justice  Harlan, 
"the  coxirt  dispose*  of  the  case*  on  the  issue 


that  was  deliberately  excluded  from  review, 
and  refuses  to  paas  on  the  questions  that 
brought  the  case*  here  " 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "In  my  opinion 
these  dispositions  do  not  reflect  well  on  the 
processes  of  the  court,  and  I  think  the  Issue* 
for  which  the  case*  were  taken  should  be 
decided  " 

We  would  go  a  step  farther  Not  only 
should  the  Issues  lof  obscenity  or  otherwise! 
have  been  decided,  but  they  should  have  been 
decided  5<j  as  to  make  punishable  the  sale 
of  girlie'  Junk  which,  meisqueradlng  as 
"literature."  Is  contributing  Its  not  Insub- 
stantial bit  to  the  corruption  of  our  society 


RUM.ANIAN      C^DETENDENCE     DAY: 
A     COMMEMORATION 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  on  May 
10,  1877.  the  Rumanian  people  declared 
their  Independence  from  Ottomaui  rule 
Today— 90  years  later — these  people  are 
not  free.  The  Rumanian  people  know  op- 
pre.sjiion — they  have  known  it  for  cen- 
turies For  two  centuries  prior  to  their 
independence  in  1877.  Rumania  was 
dominated  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  But 
the  concomitance  of  knowing  oppre.vilon 
Ls  knowing  how  to  survive  under  it  This 
the  Rumanians  also  know- 
It  is  no  irony  that  Rumania  gained 
her  freedom  in  1877  with  the  aid  of  the 
czarist  Russian  forces,  and  lost  her  free- 
dom to  Communist  Ru.ssian  forces  at  the 
end  of  World  War  11  Prom  the  end  of 
the  16th  century  until  Independence  Day 
In  1877.  the  Russian  troops  had  entered 
Rumanian  territory  at  least  13  times. 
Indeed,  after  1877  and  during  World 
War  I.  to  avoid  Rassian  encroachment, 
Rumania  closely  allied  herself  with  the 
West. 

The  Irony  is  the  Russian  Inability  to 
undprstand  the  Rumanians,  for  as  I 
have  said,  while  the  Rumanians  have 
known  oppression,  they  al.so  know  how 
to  survive  it  And  the  Russian  oppression 
has  been  terrible — from  concentration 
camps  to  economic  exploitation,  from 
complete  Soviet  control  to  isolation  from 
the  West 

But  now  there  are  sIkiis- — certain  Im- 
portant signs — that  Rumania  Is  slowly 
and  carefully  drawing  away  from  the  So- 
viet Union  It  Is  only  a  beginning,  this 
Ls  true,  but  It  is  tlie  t)eKlnning  of  Ru- 
mania's rea.ssertion  of  herself  Rumania 
has  Insisted  upon  an  economic  future 
apart  from  ttu-  Soviet  Union's  rigid 
plans,  compulsory  study  of  the  Russian 
language  has  been  abolished,  such  things 
as  the  Russian  spelling  of  many  street 
names  has  been  discontinued;  Rumanian 
offlclaLs  In  the  United  Nations  have  re- 
fused to  follow  the  Russian  lines  on  sev- 
eral occasions:  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  the  West  have  increased 

But  while  we  can  be  hopeful,  we  must 
temper  our  hope  with  realism,  for  Ru- 
mania Is  not  free  We  must  not  har- 
bor false  Illusions,  for  Rumania  has  been 
a  small  countrjB  buffeted  by  great  pow- 
er rivalries  for  centuries  Freedom  will 
not  come  to  Rumania  today,  nor  tomor- 
row: but  we  can  hope  that  It  will  come 
sometime  In  the  future  And  we  base  our 
hope  on  our  knowledKe  of  the  Inherent 
.itrength  of  the  Rumanian  people 

To  aU  Rumanians,  we  pay  tribute  to 
your  Independence  Day.  Know  that  our 
best  wishes  are  with  you.  and  know  that 
we  are  proud  to  salute  your  valiant  spirit 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  TROOPS  FROM 
EUROPE  AND  AVAILABLE  HOUS- 
ING   IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  decision  to  withdraw  some  35,000 
Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  from  Eu- 
rope for  assignment  to  bases  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  prompts  me  to  express  my  con- 
cern with  the  possible  effect  that  such 
redeployment  will  have  on  existing  hous- 
ing for  these  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies upon  their  return. 

As  is  well  know^n  to  those  close  to  the 
housing  problems  of  our  servicemen, 
there  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try housing  shortages  In  both  on-base 
and  off-base  facilities.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion deserving  of  close  study  and  remedi- 
al action. 

With  the  current  problem  in  this  area 
so  serious,  I  feel  we  can  realistically 
anticipate  a  further  compounding  of 
the  problem  when  the  troop  redeploy- 
ment is  Implemented;  and,  certainly. 
Congress  should  lay  the  groundwork  now 
for  such  corrective  attention  as  may  be 
necessary  and  possible. 

I  always  have  taken  the  position  that 
there  is  a  vital  connection  between  the 
housing  needs  of  our  servicemen  and  the 
morale  and  well  being  of  both  them  and 
their  families.  The  serviceman  Is  no  less 
concerned  with  the  need  and  desire  for 
decent  housing  than  is  his  civilian 
counterpart  Likewise,  the  maintenance 
of  our  military  posture  is  Immeasurably 
advanced  by  relieving  the  serviceman  of 
apprehension  that  his  family  will  be 
wanting  for  a  decent  home  environment 
In  the  community  where  he  Is  called  upon 
to  serve  his  country. 

In  my  joint  capacity  as  both  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  have  a  continuing  Interest  in 
addressing  myself  to  the  problems  en- 
countered by  our  servicemen  In  the  area 
of  housing 

Mr  President.  In  light  of  the  possible 
plight  that  may  confront  these  returning 
servicemen  and  their  families,  I  am  re- 
questing the  appropriate  authorities  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  cooperate 
with  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee staff  members  and  Armed 
Services  Committee  staff  members  to 
Identify  and  study  military  housing  prob- 
lem areas;  and.  In  particular,  the  pos- 
sible effect  upon  such  housing  as  may  re- 
sult from  this  pending  troop  redeploy- 
ment I  am  hopeful  that  such  action  can 
be  expedited  so  as  to  Insure  that  any 
required  legislative  remedies  can  be  ini- 
tiated at  the  earliest  possible  date 
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ESCALATION  HAS    CONSPICUOUSLY 
FAILED,     SAY  EVANS  AND  NOVAK 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  the 
writing  duo  of  columnists,  Rowiand 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  whose  InsUie 
Report  is  widely  published  in  the  daily 
press.  In  today's  Washington  Post  come 
to  the  conclusion  that — 

Escalation  of  the  bombing  In  the  North 
and  on  the  ground  In  the  South,  while  es- 
sential in  part  to  prevent  loalng  the  war 
have  conspicuously  failed  to  bring  It  either 
to  negotiations  or  to  a  military  conclusion 


It  seems  to  me  particularly  significant 
that  the  Inside  Report  column  Is  de- 
voted to  appraisal  of  the  escalation  pol- 
icy we  are  following  as  a  failure.  Further, 
they  raise  the  highly  pertinent  question 
of  where  this  policy  may  lead  us,  since 
there  are  left  on  the  ladder  of  escalation 
only  "a  couple  of  rungs  left  to  go."  The 
16  months  of  bombing  escalation  has  not 
yet  led  to  the  sought-for  "breakdown  of 
enemy  morale  and  negotiations."  Nor  do 
they  find  It  likely  to  do  so  as  we  "near 
the  end  of  the  escalation  ladder." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  may  appear  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson's  Healtht  Skepticism 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Whatever  he  says  publicly.  President  John- 
son must  now  be  having  agonizing  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  his  policy  of  es- 
calation In  Vietnam. 

TTie  harsh  truth  is  that  Mr.  Johnson, 
prodded  by  his  military  advisers,  has  all  but 
climbed  the  escalation  ladder,  and  Is  now 
near  the  top-most  rung,  with  growing  indi- 
cations that  when  he  gets  there  he  won't 
find  the  bacon :  A  breakdown  of  enemy  mo- 
rale and  nepotlatlons. 

The  bombing  of  the  North  that  started  in 
February,  1965,  against  supply  depots  has 
been  gradually  and  discreetly  extended 
month  by  month.  It  has  encompassed  supply 
routes  In  North  Vietnam  and  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail,  oil  depots,  power  plants  and 
Industrial  facilities  in  the  North. 

Lately  the  President  gave  his  approval  to 
the  bombing  of  two  of  the  main  northern 
airfields  near  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  on  which 
Sovlet-bullt  Mlg  fighter  planes  are  based. 

This  ladder  of  escalation  now  only  has  a 
couple  of  rungs  left  to  go,  mainly  the  port 
facilities  at  Hnlphong  and  possibly  the  har- 
bor Itself,  which  the  military  have  been  urg- 
ing the  President  to  mine  in  an  effort  to 
deny  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  atilps  one 
of  their  major  Inlets  for  aid  to  Hanoi. 

At  the  same  time,  the  twin  of  air  escala- 
tion In  the  North  has  been  ground  escalation 
In  the  South.  No  question  about  It,  without 
this  ground  escalation — from  some  20,000 
"advisers"  In  South  Vietnam  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  became  President  to  the  present 
level  of  nearly  500.000  troops — most  of  South 
Vietnam  would  long  since  have  fallen  to  the 
enemy. 

But  even  with  the  rapid  Increase  In  ground 
troops.  President  Johnson  today  can  scarcely 
count  on  a  successful  end  of  the  conflict  any 
more  than  he  could  In  July,  19C6,  when  the 
reinforcements  on  the  ground  started  In 
earnest.  ' 

Moreover,  Hanoi  seems  to  have  made  elab- 
orate plans  to  deal  with  this  ground  escala- 
tion In  one  of  the  most  revealing  of  the 
many  documents  captured  by  the  U.S.  Army 
In  South  Vietnam,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army,  General  Vlnh,  an- 
ticipated the  particularly  difficult  military 
situation  that,  he  said,  would  continue  to 
confront   the   United  States. 

Vlnh  pointedly  noted  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Korean  War,  where  "the  enemy 
(that  Is,  the  17. S. )  sent  all  his  troops  to  the 
front,"  and  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

"In  South  Vietnam,"  Vlnh  told  Vletcong 
leaders  In  the  spring  of  1966,  "the  enemy  has 
Introduced  between  300,000  and  600,000 
troops  who  must  flght  on  the  front  line  and, 
at  the  same  time,  protect  the  rear  (from 
the  Vletcong  guerrillas) . 

"But  he  can  fulfill  only  one  of  these  tasks. 
If  his  troops  oppose  our  people's  movement 
In  the  South,  they  will  be  unable  to  stop 
reinforcements  from  North  Vietnam.  If  they 
concentrate    their   force    to   stop   reinforce- 


ments from  North  Vietnam,  they  cannot 
stand  firm  on  the  front  In  the  rear  ...  To 
fulfill  both  these  tasks,  they  must  have  a 
million  troops.  To  introduce  a  million  troops 
Into  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States  must 
double  It*  mobilization  rate." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  large  element  of  brag- 
gadocio in  these  words  of  General  Vlnh,  who 
Is  also  chairman  of  the  Reunification  De- 
partment of  the  Lao  Dong  (Communist 
Party)  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  what  is  happening  today  In  the  First 
Cori>8  area  of  South  Vietnam — the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country  adjoining  the  De- 
militarized Zone  (DMZ)  at  the  17th  paral- 
lel— gives  his  words  an  ominous  ring. 

When  several  divisions  of  North  Vietnam's 
army  moved  south  near  the  DMZ.  raising  the 
specter  of  possibly  massive  attack,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland  was  forced  to  deplete 
his  troops  In  the  midlands  and  rush  rein- 
forcements to  the  First  Corps. 

In  short,  escalation  of  the  bombing  in  the 
North  and  on  the  ground  in  the  South,  while 
essential  In  part  to  prevent  losing  the  war, 
have  conspicuously  failed  to  bring  it  either 
to  negotiations  or  to  a  military  conclusion. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  nears  the  end  of  the 
escalation  ladder,  his  military  advisers 
doubtless  have  a  new  set  of  escalation  plans 
for  him.  This  time,  however,  they  will  be 
dealing  with  a  more  skeptical  Commander- 
in-Chief. 


OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  two  centuries  ago,  Oliver 
Goldsmith  wrote: 

Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the 
law. 

That  had  been  true  for  centuries,  and 
has  been  true  until  very  recently.  But 
now  the  legal  profession  has  recognized 
that  because  the  poor  have  never  had 
lawyers,  our  legal  system  has  had  a  kind 
of  built-in  bias  against  the  poor.  The  Na- 
tion's lawyers,  in  their  legal  aid  societies, 
foimd  the  mechanism  for  removing  this 
bias,  but  did  not  have  the  resources  to 
do  the  job.  The  legal  services  program  of 
OEO  has  begun  to  fill  this  gap.  New  legal 
services  agencies  financed  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty  are  providing  legal  help 
to  about  300,000  low-income  people  this 
fiscal  year.  Some  1,200  lawyers  are  work- 
ing In  600  neighborhood  law  offices  In 
low-income  areas  of  40  States,  Including 
most  of  the  50  largest  cities.  For  the  first 
time,  many  rural  areas  have  access  to 
legal  assistance  in  civil  matters.  These 
include  Indian  reservations,  migrant 
farm  communities,  and  States  like  Mon- 
tana, Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

These  new  agencies  provide  counsel 
and  representation  to  poor  clients  In 
housing,  consumer  matters,  domestic  re- 
lations, welfare,  and  juvenile  problems. 
They  are  practicing  a  new  kind  of  pre- 
ventive law,  providing  education  in  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  to  people  who 
have  long  regarded  the  law  as  their 
enemy.  Neighborhood  attorneys  are  help- 
ing slum  community  groups  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  to  win  their  rightful 
share  of  public  services  and  facilities, 
from  medical  care  to  street  lights.  They 
help  slum  groups  to  set  up  self-help  in- 
stitutions such  as  credit  unions,  buying 
cooperatives,  and  community  associa- 
tions. Perhaps  most  important,  neighbor- 
hood lawyers  are  working  to  reform  the 
law  so  that  It  operates  more  fsdrly  to- 
ward the  poor.  Through  test  cases  and 


legislative  study  and  recommendations, 
they  seek  to  change  laws,  administrative 
policies,  and  business  practices  that  are 
commonly  used  to  take  unfair  advantage 
of  low-income  people.  For  example.  In 
my  own  State  the  Boston  University  law 
and  poverty  project  Is  making  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  Massachusetts  housing 
law  as  it  relates  to  the  poor.  'When  it  is 
completed,  the  project  will  propose  legis- 
lative reforms. 

Certainly  the  purpose  of  these  pro- 
grams Is  not  to  prevent  riots,  nor  need 
a  community  threaten  violence  to  get 
the  benefit  of  them.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  every  legal  services  attor- 
ney contributes  to  community  peace  and 
harmony  by  offering  even  the  most  de- 
prived citizen  the  "dignity  and  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  can  have  the 
law  as  his  servant  to  solve  his  problems. 
If  a  man  cannot  feel  equal  before  the 
law,  his  respect  for  the  law  must  suffer. 
If  society  does  not  let  him  use  its  legal 
machinery  to  attain  his  goals,  his  stake 
in  that  society  must  be  lessened. 

Thus  the  communities  which  have 
moved  ahead  with  legal  services  pro- 
grams can  be  proud  not  so  much  because 
they  have  done  a  deed  of  philanthropy 
to  their  less  fortunate  neighbors,  but 
because  they  have  helped  to  strengthen 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  by  enabUng 
the  poor  to  eat  of  one  of  its  most  precious 
fruits — law  and  justice. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
one  of  my  neighboring  States,  Vermont, 
for  the  fine  support  It  has  given  to  the 
OEO  legal  services  program.  Last  month 
the  Vermont  Legislature  appropriated 
$50,000  in  State  funds  to  provide  the 
local  share  for  the  statewide  legal  serv- 
ices program  currently  pending  as  an 
application  in  OEO. 

Many  members  of  the  Vermont  bar 
spent  substantial  time  and  effort  assist- 
ing In  the  development  of  the  statewide 
program,  which  includes  the  use  of  full- 
time  staff  attorneys  to  provide  compre- 
hensive legal  services  In  all  civil  mat- 
ters to  those  who  cannot  afford  a  private 
attorney.  The  leadership  of  the  Vermont 
bar,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  testified  in  support  of  the  appro- 
priation. Largely  through  their  efforts, 
passage  through  the  Vermont  Senate 
and  House  was  achieved. 

Vermont  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
impressive  and  meaningful  way  it  is  try- 
ing to  insure  that  all  Its  citizens  receive 
equal  justice.  The  action  of  the  Vermont 
bar  and  the  Vermont  Legislature  is  in- 
dicative of  the  broad  suppwrt  the  OEO 
legal  services  program  is  receiving  from 
coast  to  coast. 

A  recent  survey  of  legal  services  agen- 
cies well  demonstrates  the  quality  of  the 
work  that  the  neighborhood  lawyers  are 
doing.  Among  Its  findings  Is  the  fact  that 
these  lawyers  have  won  75  percent  of 
their  court  trials  and  nearly  two-thirds 
of  their  court  appeals.  Almost  90  percent 
of  the  poor  families  who  came  to  the 
legal  services  offices  for  help  in  fighting 
eviction  from  their  homes  were  success- 
ful in  obtaining  relief.  In  80  percent  of 
the  welfare  cutoff  cases,  the  lawyers  were 
able  to  obtain  reversals  and  get  resump- 
tion of  payments.  And  these  cold  statis- 
tics can  only  give  a  hint  of  the  gain  In 
human  terms,  the  feeling  of  those  who 
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c»nnot  make  their  own  way  In  society's 
InstttuUoiu  that  they  can  still  avail 
themselves  of  them  and  be  part  of  the 
society. 

Mr.  President.  I  asJc  unanlmo'<i  con- 
sent that  the  OEO  release  describing  this 
surrey  be  printed  at  *;hls  point  In  the 
Rbcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NXXORBOKROOO    LaWTEBS    Win    75    PXKCZNT    OF 
COT7*T  TUAtJI.  PiXST  PlCV«B8  SHOW 

Ifetgbborhood  Legal  8er%-lcea  progr&ma 
financed  by  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity won  three- fourths  of  the  4,000  court 
trials  in  which  they  were  involved  In  the  lut 
h&U  ot  IBM.  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shrtver 
reported  today. 

Tb«  atx  EDOnth  period  waa  the  first  In  which 
a  alaaahie  number  of  legal  services  agencies 
war*  in  operation  The  OEO  Legal  Services 
program  was  estabUabed  and  began  making 
gnukta  in  the  fall  of  1965 

The  first  figures  for  the  period,  reported  by 
104  op«r»ting  agencies  In  36  states,  showed 
that  neighborhood  lav  ofBces  In  low  income 
mnmt  handled  93.000  cases  for  indigent  fam- 
Ulw  Involving  consumer,  family,  hoostng. 
wUare-adminlntratlve,  Juvenile  and  school 
problems. 

Neighborhood  attorneys  won  nearly  two- 
tblrtla  of  the  71  court  appeals  filed  in  the 
period. 

Tbey  averted  or  won  stays  of  8U  percent  of 
tb*  0BO  evictions  sought  against  poverty- 
striken  famMcs 

They  obtained  reversals  of  SO  percent  of 
300  decisions  cutting  clients  off  public  assist- 
ance In   which   hearings  were   held 

"We  are  moet  gratlfled  by  the  successes 
reflected  in  these  first  statistics  on  the  pni- 
gram,"  Shrtver  said.  "They  document  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  legal  help  among  the  poor. 
and  eq\ially  important,  they  show  that  the 
legal  assistance  provided  is  uf  a  high  quality 
The  lawyers  are  winning  cases,  which  Is  all 
any  client  can  ask  " 

He  estimated  that  more  than  300.000  cases 
will  have  been  handled  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  by  th?  201  legal  services  agencies 
funded  by  OEO  These  locally-organized 
agencies  have  about  1..2U0  lawyers  sualfing 
000  neighborhood  law  otfices  in  low  Income 
area*  of  40  states  including  44  of  the  50 
largest  citie-s. 

Earl  Johnson  Jr  ,  OEO  Legal  Services  direc- 
tor, said  that  program  totals  would  be  much 
blgber  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  in 
the  last  half  'f  1M6  because  many  projects 
did  not  begin  operations  until  last  .Suvember 
and  December 

Johnson  said  the  r<<sults  In  welfare  cases 
"deoaonstrate  how  important  it  Is  for  any- 
one affected  by  government  .action  to  have 
a  good  lawyer.  And  they  indicate  how  arbi- 
trarily welfare  recipients  are  treated  by  some 
local  and   state   welfare  departments  " 

"Clients  come  to  the  neighborhood  lawyer 
reporting  they  have  been  stricken  from  the 
welfare  rolls  because  they  aUegedly  were 
guilty  of  violating  a  rule  or  because  they 
were  no  longer  eligible."  he  said  "In  80  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  legal  services  lawyers  were 
able  to  prove  that  the  welfare  departments 
were  In  error  and  the  welfare  payment*  were 
reetored." 

Of  the  92.000  cases  handled.  37  percent 
InToIred  family  problems  such  as  divorce, 
annulment,  non-support,  and  adoption,  28 
percent  Involved  Juveniles,  school  cases  eind 
misdemeanors,  19  percent  concerned  sales 
contracts,  wage  claims,  and  bankruptcy.  9 
percent  Involved  landlord-tenant  disputes, 
housing  code  violations,  and  public  housing, 
and  7  percent  involved  administrative  prob- 
lems wltb  welfare,  eoclal  security,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  other  agencies. 

Although  15.000  cases  Involved  clients  who 
wanted  to  start  divorce  or  annulment  pro- 


eeedtngs.  only  1900  divorcee  or  annulments 
were  acrually  obtained  Johnson  said  the 
figures  Indicate  that  although  clients  Initi- 
ally thought  of  divorce  as  a  s<.)lutlon  to  their 
difficulties,  neighborhood  lawyers  helped 
many  to  find  other  solutions 

A  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  cases 
resulted  In  litigation 

Of  74.000  cases  reported  on  by  73  of  the 
agencies.  38  percent  of  the  clients  received 
advice  only.  44  percent  were  represented  in 
disputes  that  did  not  reach  the  courts,  and 
14  percent  of  the  cases  resulted  In  court 
actions  About  35  jiercent  were  referred  to 
private  lawyers  sntlpovfrty  and  other  social 
agencies  But  moet  of  thoee  referred  to  other 
agencies  tor  non-legal  needs  required  con- 
tinued  help  from  the  legal  services  agency 

Nearly  3  million  slum  residents  received 
community  education  In  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities through  lectures,  group  dis- 
cussions, debates,  slide  and  film  presenta- 
tlms  held  bef  're  church  groups.  PTA's.  ten- 
ant asBoclatlins  and  block  clubs 

Some  12000  perwrns  who  sought  help  at 
ne!ght>orhood  law  offices  were  not  accepted, 
either  because  they  could  afford  a  private 
attorney  or  because  their  problems  did  not 
require  a  lawyer's  attention  Thoee  who  did 
not  meet  indigency  standards  were  referred 
to  pnv  lie  attorneys 

Ni^irly  nne-half  of  the  OEO  proftrams  are 
conducted  by  established  I^gal  .Md  Societies 
which  have  reorganized  themselves  and  ex- 
panded their  programs  to  comply  with  Legal 
Ser\tces  guidelines  The  program  Is  strongly 
supported  by  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Aa»oclalion.  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and   the  NatUmal  Bar  Association 


CENTENARY  COLLEGE  CELEBRATES 
100   YEARS 

Mr  WILLL'WIS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  I  should  like  to  herald  the 
tiresldcnt,  administration,  faculty,  stu- 
dent body,  and  the  centennial  celebration 
conunlttee  of  Ccnt*-nary  College  for 
Women  in  Hackettstown,  N  J  .  on  this. 
their  100th  anniversary  Centenary  Col- 
lege Is  one  of  our  fine  In.stltutlons  offer- 
InK  2  years  of  higher  education  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  It  was  founded  by 
the  Newark  annual  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  1866,  and 
was  granted  Its  charter  by  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  In  1867.  It  was  the  first  col- 
le^je  In  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  first 
In  the  Nation,  to  grant  a  degree  to  a 
w  rim  an. 

Centenary  ha.s  excelled  In  mcetlnt;  the 
chanplng  demands  of  education  through 
these  hundred  years  The  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration have  developed  a  progressive 
curriculum  combining  occupational  prep- 
aration and  liberal  arts  education  to  In- 
sure the  student'.s  maximum  growth  and 
development  and  to  facilitate  their  move- 
ment Into  the  community  This  small 
residential  coHeee  in.'^tltutes  Its  program 
throut^h  a  .strictly  Individualized  plan 

A  century  of  existence  Is  an  achieve- 
ment In  Itself,  and  I  ommend  Centenary 
College  for  the  forward-looking  strides  It 
has  made  In  the  education  of  our  young 
women 


HOMEOWNERSHIP  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME FAMILIES— THE  CTONDO- 
MINIUM  PLAN 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  recently  brought  to  my  attention. 
It  Is  by  Prof  Jan  Krasnowieckl  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School, 


and  deals  with  the  feasibility  of  provid- 
ing homeownershlp  for  lower  income 
families  through  the  condominium  con- 
cept. 

To  those  who  refuse  to  believe  that 
poor  families  can  meet  the  costs  of  home- 
ownership,  I  recommend  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Professor  Krasnowleckl's  actual 
case  example,  taken  from  oCQclal  records 
of  the  city  of  New  York  Even  If  one 
adds  more  than  15.000  to  the  acquisition 
cost  of  this  particular  building,  as  su;;- 
pested  in  footnote  3  to  the  article,  to 
get  a  total  cost  of  $45,000  or  $5,000  per 
apartment,  the  debt  service  for  various 
terms  and  rates  Is  still  extremely  low.  as 
shown  by  the  table: 

Debt  lervtee  for  a  $5,000  mortgage 
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Using  the  30-yeftr,  3-percent  figure, 
and  adding  as  much  as  $41.42  per  month 
for  taxes.  Insurance,  maintenance,  heat, 
and  utilities,  the  monthly  housing  cost 
to  the  condominium  imlt  owner  Is  still 
only  $62.50.  A  monthly  housing  cost  of 
$62  30,  assuming  a  family  spends  25- 
percent  of  its  Income  on  housing.  Indi- 
cates an  Income  of  $3,000  a  year,  which 
Ls  poor  by  any  family's  standards. 

I  think  it  Is  interesting  that  Profe.ssor 
Krasnowieckl  finds  the  administration's 
rent  sut)6ldy  plan  unattractive,  ar.d 
places  a  high  value  on  the  psychological 
advantages  of  homeownership. 

I  commend  this  article,  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Law  Weekly  of  March  3.  1966,  to 
Members  of  this  body,  and  ask  consent 
that  It  be  Included  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PnnrtsBon    Str.cEsrs    Osi    or    Condomint  m 

Concept 

(By    Jan    Krasnowleclii) 

(  NoT«. — Jan  Krasuowieciti  Is  a  Professor  of 
Law  ut  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  re- 
cei.ed  an  M.A  and  B.C.L.  from  Oxford  and 
his  LLM  from  Harvard  University  Law 
School  I 

In  this  article  I  want  to  present  some  very 
tentative  thoughts  at>out  how  the  condomin- 
ium fi>rm  of  ownerslilp  might  be  used  in  a 
program  to  increase  the  supply  of  decent 
low  cost  liousing — particularly  in  the  city. 

THE     CONDOMINIVM 

Moat  people  thlnlt  of  the  condominium  «s 
a  form  of  apartment  ownership  The  apart- 
ment owner  gets  title  to  his  unit,  his  own 
mortgage  and  shares  the  common  portions  of 
the  building  and  the  slU  with  the  other  unit 
owners  The  mle  of  the  condominium  f  rm 
of  ownership  can  be  better  understood  by 
talcing  note  of  certain  characteristics  of 
housing  The  Important  distinction  here  1-s 
between  housing  whose  physical  chsrncter- 
Istics  make  it  possible  to  allocate  substan- 
tially all  of  the  eletnenu  of  the  project,  site 
and  structures  among  the  owners  for  their 
own  exclusive  use  and  housing  whoee  physi- 
cal characteristics  make  such  exclusive  allo- 
cation impossible  Prom  the  physical  point  of 
view,  one  can  think  of  housing  as  lying  on 
a   scale,   at   one  extreme   very   few  elements 


need  be  shared;  at  the  other,  very  few  ele- 
ments can  be  offered  exclusively  to  the  owner. 
The  condominium  provides  a  new  legal  and 
tlnancial  structure  for  bousing  which  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  sharing.  The  condomin- 
ium cannot  offer  greater  physical  isolation 
than  the  form  of  bousing  allows,  nor  greater 
freedom  from  restraint  than  Is  conaonant 
with  the  rights  of  others.  Its  major  contrlbu- 
ton  Is  to  financial  independence.  Even  here, 
however,  the  lndep>endence  is  no  greater  than 
the  physical  proximity  and  unity  of  the  proj- 
ect will  permit. 

Financing  erptored 

To  explore  the  point  atx)ut  financial  Inde- 
neudence,  let  me  start  with  the  single  family 
detached  residential  subdivision.  Here  the 
developer  will  present  his  project  to  a  home 
mortgage  lender  for  a  "take-out"  commit- 
ment. Under  this  commitment  the  prospec- 
tive home  mortgage  lender  will,  subject  to 
various  conditions  as  to  quality  of  the  con- 
struction, local  approvals  and  so  forth,  com- 
mit himself  to  lend  to  each  prospective  home 
buyer  a  certain  amount  on  each  completed 
borne  at  the  time  of  sale.  Armed  with  this 
commitment,  the  developer  wUl  then  obtain 
his  construction  financing,  either  from  the 
same  lender  or  from  another.  If  the  developer 
has  obtained  the  raw  land  under  a  purchase 
money  mortgage  or  other  secured  loan,  that 
loan  will  be  paid  off  or  subordinated  to  the 
construction  loan.  The  terms  of  the  con- 
struction loan  will,  in  turn,  provide  that 
with  the  sale  of  each  home  the  construction 
lonn  and  any  other  subordinated  loan  will 
be  cleared  at  closing  as  to  that  lot  or  home. 
If  the  home  purchaser  needs  financing,  the 
talce-out  lender  will  stand  ready  to  take  over 
at  this  point.  The  home  purchaser,  of  course. 
Is  free  to  find  his  own  financing  if  he  can 
get  more  attractive  terms  elsewhere.  Thus.  In 
the  typical  financing  of  a  residential  sub- 
division, the  financing  is  lined  up  back  to 
back,  the  prop  being  the  take-out  lender  and 
his  commitment.  Without  the  commitment, 
very  little  residential  construction  would 
l)egln. 

Consider  now  the  position  of  the  take-out 
lender.  Since  he  will  take  over,  unit  by  unit, 
he  will  want  to  be  sure  that  the  value  be 
attributes  to  each  unit  will  be  there  In 
realizable  form  In  case  there  is  a  default  on 
his  mortgage.  So  long  as  the  full  enjoyment 
of  each  unit  is  not  too  heavily  dependent  on 
the  completion  of  the  entire  project,  his  risk 
In  coming  in  and  standing  behind  each  unit 
purchaser  is  held  to  a  minimum.  Similarly, 
the  thought  that  he  may  not  be  the  only 
lender  In  the  project,  that  other  lenders,  less 
careful  than  he,  may  lend  to  purchasers  who 
are  overextending  themselves,  is  not  too  dis- 
turbing Note  how  these  thoughts  change  as 
we  move  up  (or  down.  If  you  prefer)  on  the 
housing  scale — to  housing  which  requires  a 
good  deal  of  sharing  of  various  elements  of 
the  project — through,  for  example,  town- 
house  on  the  green  to  garden  apartment  and 
hlghrlse.  The  point  here  is  that  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  mortgage  lender  to  participate 
on  a  unit-by-imit  basis  tends  to  Increase  as 
more  elements  of  the  project  must  be  shared 
for  full  enjoyment  of  the  unit.  His  natural 
preference  is  to  finance  such  projects  on  a 
project  basis — ending  up  with  a  single 
blanket  mortgage  on  ail  of  its  elements. 
Where  mortgage  financing  Is  limited  to  the 
project  as  a  whole,  the  home  buyer  is  rele- 
gated to  the  common  law's  oldest  financing 
device — the  leasehold. 

Cooperatives  compared 
Before  the  advent  of  the  condominium, 
the  closest  the  home  buyer  could  get  to 
outright  ownership  in  this  situation  was 
through  the  cooperative  organization.  The 
mortgage  would  be  placed  on  the  project  as 
a  whole  by  the  organlBaUon  which  would 
own  the  buildings  and  site.  Each  home  buyer 
would,  on  oomlng  in,  contribute  to  the  down 
payment  on  the  blanket  mortgage  and  ob- 
taln  a  renewable  leasehold  (or  other  posses- 


sory) Interest  In  bis  unit  or  home  from  the 
organisation.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  be- 
come part  owner  of  the  organization  through 
the  Issuance  of  shares  or  other  participation 
rights — be  would  thus  become  his  own  land- 
lord In  oommon  with  the  other  tenants. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  home  or 
dwelling  unit  owner,  the  chief  disadvantage 
of  this  form  of  ownership  stems  from  the 
presence  of  a  single  blanket  mortgage  on  the 
whole  project.  No  matter  how  indefeasible 
might  l>e  his  rights  under  the  lease,  they  are 
subject  to  the  blanket  mortgage  and  the 
presence  of  that  mortgage  exposes  him  to 
more  financial  dependence  on  the  other  ten- 
ants than  would  be  the  case  If  each  tenant 
bad  financed  the  ooet  of  his  unit  individ- 
ually. At  the  same  time,  as  long  as  individual 
financing  was  generally  unavailable,  the  co- 
operative tenant  was  placed  in  a  dlsadvanta- 
geoiis  position  In  bis  attempt  to  recover  the 
equity  which  be  had  built  up  by  making 
payments  on  the  blanket  mortgage. 

Cites  advantages 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  condo- 
minium form  of  ownership  Is  to  secure  to 
the  Individual  unit  owner  the  advantages  of 
Individual  financing — to  avoid  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  blanket  mortgage.  To  persuade 
mortgage  lenders  to  participate  on  a  unlt-by- 
imlt  basis  In  bousing  which  requires  that 
many  elements  be  shared,  the  leasehold  form 
of  ownership  bad  to  be  abandoned.  At  this 
point,  however,  a  note  of  caution  is  neces- 
sary. It  would  be  misleading  to  say  that 
home  mortgage  lenders  were  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  co<^eratlve  Interest  as  security 
merely  l>ecauae  It  Involved  a  leasehold.  It  is 
true  that  the  cooperative  leasehold  was  gen- 
erally less  secure  against  termination  and 
more  subject  to  control  by  the  organization 
than  a  fee  simple  absolute  interest  might  be. 

But  while  less  security  and  more  control 
are  commonly  Incidents  of  the  leasehold  in- 
terest, the  common  law  does  not  prohibit  the 
creation  of  leaseholds  that  eliminate  these 
Incidents.  If  the  cooperative  leasehold  offered 
less  security  to  the  unit  owner  it  was  be- 
cause what  would,  give  more  security  to  one 
tenant  might  give  less  security  to  the  others. 
This  was  one  of  my  original  points.  Inde- 
pendence Is  a  relative  term  particularly  in 
housing  which  demands  sharing  of  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  project.  The  physical 
interdep>endence  remains  even  if  the  legal 
arrangement  removes  most  of  the  restraints. 
This  Is  one  of  the  dilemmas  of  the  condo- 
minium. Tbe  Individual  unit  mortgage  lender 
must  have  tbe  legal  Independence  for  his 
security  which  tbe  fee  Interest  offers,  but  he 
Is  keenly  aware  of  tbe  fact  that  there  Is  dan- 
ger In  this  Independence  when  much  of  the 
value  of  the  mortgaged  unit  is  attributable 
to  elements  wblcb  must  be  shared  and  main- 
tained out  of  contributions  by  all  unit 
owners.  In  tbe  end,  then,  tbe  success  of  the 
condominium  in  an  unsubsldlzed  market  de- 
pends on  a  showing  that  the  market  Is  as 
good  and  preferably  better  than  in  compara- 
ble rental  or  cooperative  housing.  In  areas 
where  there  is  doubt  al>out  this,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  mortgage  lenders  will  tend  to  offer 
something  less  In  terms  of  loan  to  value  ratio 
than  they  are  willing  to  offer  on  a  project 
(blanket)  mortgage  basis. 

Doubts  weighed 
But  many  of  tbe  doubts  that  account  for 
slow  progress  of  the  condominium  idea  in 
some  parts  of  tbe  country,  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, should  have  little  weight  when  we  come 
to  consider  tbe  value  of  the  condominium  as 
a  vehicle  for  providing  government  insured 
or  otherwise  sut>8ldlzed  low  cost  housing  in 
the  city.  Tbe  oondomlnltim  has  psychologi- 
cal advantages  over  rental  housing  wtach,  to 
my  mind,  are  essential  to  tbe  success  of  the 
low  cost  housing  effort  In  the  city.  I  believe 
that  tbe  condomlnltmi  form  of  ownership 
may  serve  aa  a  particularly  effective  vehicle 
In  a  program  of  rehabilitation.  Recognizing 
that,  in  a  brief  discussion  of  this  sort,  I  will 


necessarily  leave  the  reader  wltb  many  un- 
answered questions  and  as  many  doubts,  I 
now  turn  to  the  elements  of  such  a  program. 
The  easiest  way  to  describe  the  proposal, 
is  to  take  some  concrete  figures.  The  figures 
are  taken  from  a  table  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Rehabilitation  Report'  of  1963 
describing  the  effects  of  rehablUtatlon  in  a 
typical  nine-apartment  building  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  Park  Study  Area,  Postulating  an 
average  rental  of  $60  per  apeu^ment  and  a 
rehabilitation  coet  of  $26,287,  the  table  shows 
increases  of  from  $20  to  $25  in  rentals  for 
each  apartment  after  rehabilitation  (under 
various  financing  methods).  Even  with  a 
government  insured  rehabilitation  loan  the 
rental  increase  is  about  $20. 

THE    PBOPOSAL 

Suppose  the  building  were  condemned  out- 
right by  an  appropriate  government  agency 
and  rehabilitated  (the  tenants  remaining  in 
the  building).  After  rehabilitation  is  com- 
pleted, the  title  to  the  building  would  be 
redistributed  to  all  of  the  tenants  as  unit 
owners  (under  the  condominium  principle). 
The  total  cost  of  condemnation  and  rehabili- 
tation would  be  refinanced  through  indi- 
vidual mortgages  on  each  individual  unit 
supported  by  government  insurance.  Let  me 
show  what  the  figures  would  be  if  the  indi- 
vidual mortgagee  were  Insured  under  a  pro- 
gram allowing  a  loan  to  value  ratio  of  100 
per  cent  and  an  interest  rate  of  four  per 
cent  (actually  the  Interest  rate  could  be 
less — as  it  is  under  the  current  Section 
221(d)  (3)  program).' 

The  cost  of  outright  condemnation  should 
be  $13,200  (this  is  the  estimated  present 
market  value  of  the  building  shown  on  the 
table).'   The   cost   of   rehabilitation    (entire 


'  Rehabilitation  Report,  Oity  of  New  York, 
29  (1963). 

'Section  221(d)(3),  Housing  Act,  1934  as 
amended.  That  program,  as  presently  limited, 
would  not  be  available  under  my  proposal. 
The  long-term,  low-Interest  mortgage  In- 
surance of  Section  221(d)(3)  is  available 
only  to  non-profit  or  limited  dividend  hous- 
ing organizations  (to  insure  a  blanket  mort- 
gage on  the  whole  project) .  It  Is  not  available 
to  individuals  for  financing  the  purchase  of 
an  individual  home  or  condominium  unit. 
The  reason  for  the  non-profit  or  limited 
dividend  requirement  is  clear.  If  the  long- 
term,  below-market  Interest  rate  mortgage 
were  made  available  to  unlimited  profit  land- 
lords, the  benefits  could  be  siphoned  off  by 
the  landlord  and  would  never  reach  the  hous- 
ing consumer.  Why  not  make  the  long-term, 
low-Interest  rate  mortgagee  available  to  the 
housing  consumer  directly  rather  than  mere- 
ly through  a  non-profit  or  limited  dividend 
organization?  The  desire  here  was  to  assure 
that  the  housing  generated  by  the  program 
would  remain  in  the  low  cost  field  for  a  sub- 
stantial period.  If  the  program  were  ex- 
tended to  Individual  home  purchases,  the 
home  or  dwelling-unit  might  be  resold  at 
whatever  price  the  market  would  bear.  Thus, 
the  housing  generated  by  the  program  could 
rapidly  drop  out  of  the  low  price  range. 
Surely,  however,  this  problem  might  be  han- 
dled by  appropriate  llinitatlons  on  the  resale 
price  of  units  financed  under  the  program — 
if  necessary  (because  of  the  common  law 
doctrine  against  restraints  on  alienation) 
with  the  help  of  legislation. 

'  The  estimated  present  market  value  for 
the  building  In  question  may  be  unduly  low. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  total,  per  unit, 
cost  (acquisition  plus  rehabilitation)  in  the 
current  114th  Street  Rehabilitation  project 
has  run  perhaps  $5,000  more  than  the  figure 
obtained  on  the  building  described  in  the 
table  to  which  I  refer.  Aside  from  the  differ- 
ences in  the  type  of  building  and  area  in- 
volved, however,  the  114th  Street  project  has 
to  rely  on  negotiated  acquisition.  In  this 
context,  there  may  be  a  sigidficant  Inflation 
of  cost  through  hold  out.  Moreover,  I  would 
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kiUkllac)  ia  taajST.  Total  coct  of  condeoona- 
tton  and  ralMMilteUan  aboiUd  be  US  .487. 
TlM  (OMnunant  uguaej  own*  tb*  building 
oukilcht  diutnc  tb«  ooutm  of  rabAbtlitatlon 
(tlM  feananta  rwnalning  and  paying  the  old 
lant) .  Wban  ratuU>UlUUon  la  oompletcd.  Ui« 
ttUa  U  r«(Uatrlbut«ci  to  aU  ot  tha  tananu 
on  an  individual  unit  ownenblp  baola  (Uta 
coadomlalum  > . 

Amiining  tbm  nln«  unlta  are  ot  equal  alaa 
and  Talue.  aacti  unit  owner  would  have  to 
pay  •4.a00.M  (or  hla  unit  to  retire  tbe  entire 
gorammant  coat.  Becauae  tbe  building  u 
oooTerted  to  tba  unit  ownerablp  baala  the 
tenant  can  obtain  hla  own  Uvdlvtdual  mort- 
gage on  hla  own  Individual  unit  It  the  pro- 
gram Is  combined  with  a  governn>ent  Inaur- 
anca  (or  direct  loan)  program  of  the  sort  I 
have  poatuLated  (100  per  cent  loan  to  value 
ratio  at  four  per  oent — or  leas),  the  tenant 
can  get  a  mortgage  loan  of  94.609  06  paying 
ai>prozlmatel7 :  934  monthly  on  a  IS-ye&r 
mortgage,  t28  monthly  on  a  ao-year  mort- 
gage, $32  monthly  on  a  30-year  mortgage, 
•IB  monthly  on  a  40-year  moi^age 

It  rem  aim  only  to  determine  what  la  the 
coat  of  providing  an  adequate  level  of  repair, 
maintenance  and  aervtce  (and  what  reaervee 
•tiould  be  maintained)  by  the  condominium 
orgaolzatioin  For  example,  tX  the  ooat  la  leaa 
than  110  au>nthiy  per  unit  the  program  need 
only  make  a  15-year  mortgage  available  with- 
out oauaing  any  Increase  In  monthly  pay- 
manta  by  the  unit  owners  [Ht  (monthly 
malntanance  charge)  ^  t34  (monthly  pay- 
ment to  principal  and  Interest  on  the  unit 
mortgage)  -  tdO  (the  previous  rental)  |  If  a 
40-yaar  mortgage  program  Is  made  available 
tba  tenants  would  each  have  (31  monthly  to 
spare  for  maintenance  and  services.  Let  me 
emphasize  some  uf  the  Important  features  of 
this  proposal 

The  subsidy  feature  Under  the  example 
given  there  appears  to  be  no  subsidy  at  all. 
The  coet  of  condemnation  and  rehabilitation 
to  the  goremment  was  939  487  Dpon  distri- 
bution ot  title  to  each  unit,  each  unit  owner 
obialnad  an  individual  mortgage  loan  of 
M.8O0.M,  paying  this  amount  to  the  govern- 
ment agency  for  title  to  his  unit  Nine  unit 
I  having  done  this,  the  government  has 
relmburaed  $39.4«7  However,  the  pro- 
(rmm  requires  that  the  mortgage  loaivs  be 
gOTMMHent  Insured  on  a  100  per  cent  loan 
to  Talue  ratio  The  subsidy  then  la  the  risk 
of  lots  upon  default  With  the  current  de- 
aazMl  for  decent,  low  coet  housing  this  is 
bardlT  a  real  rubaldy  A  form  of  subaldy  la 
found  tnthe  below-market  Interest  rata  be- 
cauae under  such  a  program,  the  mortgagea 
vlU  tend  to  end  up  In  the  F  N  MA  portfolio 
In  effect,  government  will  be  lending  the 
mortgage  principal  at  below-market  rates. 
Howarar,  tbia  la  an  accepted  feature  of  the 
currant  below-market  Interest  mortgage  In- 
•urmnoa  program. 

Subsidy  possible 

I  do  not  overlook  the  poaslblUty  that  an- 
othar  subsidy  may  be  necessary.  The  assump- 
Uoo  in  my  example  is  that,  given  any  cur- 
rant rental  level  (in  my  example  960).  U  la 
poaalble  to  convert  the  ownership  from 
rental  to  Individual  unit  ownership,  abaorb 
tba  whole  cost  of  rehabilitation  and  aasure 
an  adequate  level  of  maintenance  thereafter 
without  any  lucreaae  In  the  monthly  pay- 
manta  (in  my  example  960). 

To  the  extent  that  thla  Is  not  poaalble,  an 
additional  aubiUdy  will  be  necessary.  Pur  ex- 
ample, the  above  flgurea  show  that  under  a 
forty  year  mortgage  program  the  tenanta 
would  have  931  monthly  to  spare  for  main- 
tenance and  services  (the  unit  owner  paying 
919  monthly   on   a   loan   of   94,609  66 1     Sup- 


favor  as  part  of  any  condemnation  approach 
to  aubatandard  houalng  that  the  lav  provide 
a  aet  off  for  code  rlolatlona.  Thla  part  ot 
tba  propoaal.  however,  la  too  complicated  to 
juatUjr  exploration  here. 


poae  931  monthly  la  not  enough— that  939 
U  required.  The  four  doUar  difference  wlU 
have  to  be  abaorbed  by  the  government  or 
elae  monthly  paymenu  wlU  exceed  the  9A0. 
In  effect  the  tenant  can  now  only  afford  to 
borrow  93.660.  to  buy  hu  unit  (the  monthly 
paymenu  on  this  will  be  916— yielding  the 
94  difference)  To  bring  the  unit  coet  down 
to  93.860.  the  government  will  have  to  abaorb 
9fl.«37  of  the  coat  of  condemnation  and  re- 
habilitation (Cost  930,44)7  mlnua  96.637  - 
93J.860,  redistributed  to  nine  units  93,660 
per  unit  I 

tilmllarly,  a  subsidy  may  be  called  for  If  It 
U  desired  to  rfduce  monthly  payments  be- 
low those  current  before  coiiveroion  from 
rental  ttj  unit  ownership 

Compared  tctth  the  rent  subsidy  program. 
But  the  point  la  that  under  my  propoaal  the 
subaldy  goea  In  oncf  and  for  all  at  the  time 
of  converalon  from  rental  to  unit  ownerahlp. 
This  serves  to  distinguish  my  proposal  from 
the  current  propoaala  for  rent  subsidies. 
These  profx^aia  are,  I  think,  inadequate  both 
from  an  economic  and  psychological  point 
of  view  .\  rent  subsidy  must  either  (1)  be 
combined  with  .stringent  governmental  con- 
tn:il  over  how  the  subsidy  Is  used  by  ttie 
landlord,  or  c2)  It  must  be  confined  to  sit- 
uations where  the  landlord  is  a  non-profit 
organtzatton  The  recent  federal  rent  subsidy 
program  Is.  In  fact,  confined  to  non-profit 
organizations  '  This,  In  effect,  makes  the  pro- 
grtim  Inapplicable  U)  most  existing  rental 
houalng  unless  It  La  combined  with  a  pro- 
gram of  condemnation  and  converalon  to 
non-profit  ownership  Note  that.  If  the  rent 
subsidy  program  were  combined  with  con- 
demnation and  conversion  to  non-profit 
ownership-  for  example  to  cooperative  own- 
ership- It  would  reach  the  same  result  as 
my  proposal  save  for  the  following,  (li  the 
unit  owners  would  not  "own"  their  units  In 
the  accepted  sense  of  that  word,  and  (2)  they 
would  be  subject  to  a  constant  reminder  that 
government  Is  miUtln(?  up  the  differences  be- 
tween what  they  are  able  to  pay  and  the  real 
cost  of  their  housing  These  Inevitable  con- 
comitants of  a  'ent  subsidy  bring  me  to  the 
most  Important  feature  of  my  propi«al 

THB    PSYCHOLOGICAL     rCATUtC :      .UIVANTAGCS    Ilf 
oaCSMIBATIUN 

A  sucreasful  low  aoid  moderate  Income 
housing  program  must  offer  a  form  of  owner- 
ship that  will  foster  Individual  Initiative  and 
pride  in  the  housing  The  condominium  form 
of  ownership  and  organization  has  two  fea- 
tures I  believe  are  significant  in  thotte  terms' 
111  It  offers  Individual  ownership  of  the 
dwelling  unit  In  the  two  moat  Important 
senses  of  that  word,  that  Is  (a)  Individual 
title  and  an  Individual  mortgage;  and  (b|  a 
poaslblllty  of  retrieving  the  equity  on  re-sale 
(coveted  prtre  of  the  home  owner  In  the 
suburbi:*  <2)  yet  major  maintenance  of  the 
units  (both  exterior  and  Interlori  Is  a  com- 
munity reeponslblllty — through  the  condo- 
mliUum  organisation — an  organization  of  the 
unit  owners   themselves  • 

Additional  adr-antages  A  program  of  the 
sort  I  hsve  described  need  not  be  confined  to 
a  single  multlfanilly   building    On   the  con- 


•  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  79  Stat  451,  "".Me  I  See  f>X)tnote  3 
supra 

•  Por  the  reaaona  described  In  footnote  3 
rupra.  provlalona  should  be  made  for  con- 
trolling the  resale  and  renting  of  subsidized 
units  so  that  isi  they  would  remain  In  the 
lo"'  price  range  when  resold;  and  (b)  they 
could  not  be  exploited  commercially — for 
Investment  purpoaea 

•  Where  very  low  Income  groupa  are  In- 
volved, the  Idea  of  unit  owners  running  the 
dally  operations  of  the  organisation  may  not 
be  very  practical  However,  assistance  In 
management  could  be  supplied  by  local  com- 
munity leaders  or  by  profea^lonal  manage- 
ment companies. 


trary.  It  can  be  applied  to  whole  blocks  and 
whole  neighborhoods — and  to  any  type  of 
houalng.  Conversion  of  deteriorating  housing 
Into  condominium  ownership  can  be  coupled 
with  ( 1 )  assembly  of  all  of  the  back  yards 
Into  common  recreational  areas  (addition  of 
a  swimming  pool — for  example)  {2)  combina- 
tion with  a  commercial  venture.  Let  me 
sketch  this  last  idea.  Part  of  the  condomin- 
ium could  be  devoted  to  neighborhood  stores 
or  other  commercial  facilities,  owned  by  the 
condominium  organisation  and  rented  The 
rental  Income  could  be  used  to  subsidize  the 
reactlonal  facUitlea  and  maintenance  costs  ' 
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RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  90  years 
ago  today,  on  May  10,  1877,  the  Ru- 
manian people  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence. Freedom,  thus  proclaimed  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
still  had  to  be  won  on  the  battlefields 
south  of  the  Danube  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  czarlst  Russia,  the  Ruma- 
nian army  defeated  the  Turkish  forces 
and  effectively  severed  her  ties  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Rumanian  independence,  after  four 
centuries  of  oppressive  Turkish  rule  com- 
bined with  periods  of  Russian  occupation, 
did  not  come  easily  or  without  years  of 
wise  and  unrelenting  efforts  made  by 
freedom-loving  Rumanian  patriots  It 
was  a  tribute  to  these  efforts  that,  11 
years  earlier  in  May  1866,  the  political 
obstacles  were  removed  that  permitted 
a  member  of  a  Western  royal  family- 
Charles.  Prince  of  Hohenzollem-Sisrmar- 
ingen — to  be  proclaimed  Prince  of  Ru- 
mania, thus  founding  the  Rumanian 
dynasty. 

In  1881,  4  years  after  their  proclama- 
tion of  Independence,  and  again  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  Rumanian  people  ele- 
vated their  country  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
dom and  crowned  Charles  I,  King  of  Ru- 
mania. There  followed  more  than  60 
years  of  prosperity  which  contributed 
significantly  to  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  Balkans  and  Eastern  Europe. 

World  War  II,  and  its  aftermath,  shat- 
tered the  plans,  but  not  the  hopes  and 
dreams,  of  the  valiant  people  of  Rumania 
and  of  other  Eastern  European  nations. 
The  Communist  enslavement  of  Rumania 
following  the  war.  made  easier  by  her 
unfortunate  proximity  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  by  the  ill-considered  actions 
of  the  United  States,  has  again  placed 
this  freedom-loving  nation  under  the 
domination  of  a  cruel  conqueror.  It  is 
indeed  ironical  that  Russia,  who  helped 
Rumania  win  her  Independence  90  years 
ago.  has,  with  our  unwitting  help,  re- 
placed the  Turks  as  Rumania's  oppressor. 

The  month  of  May  has  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  Rumanian  people  as  tJie 
anniversary  of  some  of  the  most  glorious 
and  happy  events  in  their  history.  But 
the  10th  of  May  is  cherished  and  revered 


'The  tax  effects  of  such  a  "shifting"  of 
Income  remain  uncertain  See  Note.  14  Hast. 
L  J  270.  (1963);  Anaheim  Union  Water 
Company  v.  C  IJt  .  331  Pad  363  (9th  Clr. 
1063  I ,  CMcago  ana  Western  Indiana  RR  Co. 
V  CIR.  303  P3d  7M  (7th  Clr  1B63).  At 
mcist,  however,  the  dwelling  unit  owners 
may  have  to  recognize  a  constructive  divi- 
dend. At  the  income  tax  rates  applicable  to 
their  low  brackets  thla  would  hardly  affect 
the  benefit  of  outside  rental  Income. 


by  Rumanians  as  their  national  holiday 
because,  even  more  than  an  anniversary, 
It  symbolizes  their  perseverance  through 
trial  and  hardship  to  reach  the  ultimate 
end  of  independence  and  well-being. 
Even  though  now  governed  by  puppets 
of  a  foreign  power,  who  have  tried  to 
uproot  national  pride  by  prohibiting  the 
commemoration  of  this  day,  Rumanlana 
nevertheless  celebrate  today  in  their 
hearts — as  we  are  privileged  to  celebrate 
openly  with  them.  Let  us  pay  tribute  to 
these  gallant  people  today  on  their  in- 
dei>endence  day.  and  pledge  our  support 
to  them  In  their  striving  to  achieve  free- 
dom once  again. 


NEW  BOOK   ON  DRUG  PRICES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas&acbusets.  Mr. 
President,  a  few  months  ago  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  appeared  in  my  office  to 
talk  about  a  project  of  his,  a  book  which 
would  tell  the  truth  about  drug  pricing 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  time,  we 
who  are  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  were  inquiring 
into  the  effect  on  drug  prices  of  the 
ownership  by  doctors  of  pharmacies 
and  drug  repackaging  firms.  Thus  my 
primary  interest  was  in  this  aspect  of 
dnig  pricing.  My  constituent  said  that 
while  doctor-pharmacy  or  doctor-re- 
packager  connections  might  well  be  a 
significant  cause  of  higher  drug  prices 
in  many  places,  this  effect  was  depend- 
ent on  and  cumulative  to  the  effect  on 
drug  prices  of  the  failure  of  many  doc- 
tors to  prescribe  drugs  by  generic  name 
rather  than  by  brand  name.  He  said  that 
for  many  types  of  drugs,  a  doctor  could 
obtain  by  generic  name,  and  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  equivalent  brand- 
name  drugs,  drugs  which  were  Just  as 
effective.  Just  as  pure,  and  Just  as  re- 
liable. 

Mr.  President,  that  constituent's  name 
was  Dr.  Richard  Burack.  He  is  a  Bos- 
tonlan.  He  Is  a  leading  medical  prac- 
titioner, a  clinical  associate  in  medicine, 
and  an  affiliate  in  pharmacology  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  He  is  on  the 
staff  of  several  Boston-area  hospitals, 
and  taught  pharmacology  for  6  years  be- 
fore entering  practice. 

The  project  he  so  modestly  described 
a  few  months  ago  has  now  borne  fruit 
in  a  book  published  yesterday,  entitled 
"The  Handbook  of  Prescription  Drugs." 
It  has  already  received  rave  notices  in 
the  press.  Morton  Mlntz.  writing  In  Sun- 
day's Book  Week,  called  the  book  "in- 
genious and  invaluable."  He  reports  that 
one  drug-trade  publication  recently 
speculated  that  Dr.  Burack's  book 
"could  rock  the  drug  Industry  much  as 
Ralph  Nader's  book  shook  Detroit." 
Book  Week  reproduced  a  table  from  "The 
Handbook '  which  shows  that  the  most 
Important  penicillin  drug  Is  sold  to  drug- 
gists for  as  little  as  92  cents  per  thousand 
for  a  non-brand-name  product  to  as  high 
as  $6.72  for  one  of  the  brand-name  prod- 
ucts. While  a  company's  research  and 
advertising  auid  promotion  expenditures 
may  legitimately  add  something  to  the 
cost  of  a  brand-name  drug,  it  cannot 


Justify  a  price  which  is  730  percent  of  the 
price  of  the  generic -name  drug.  Dr. 
Btirack's  book  was  also  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times, 
which  aet  out  some  of  his  findings  and 
recommendations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  we  in  Congress  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  unreasonably  high 
cost  of  drugs  in  the  United  States.  The 
revealing  hearings  held  by  the  late 
Senator  Kef auver,  the  work  and  speeches 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Important 
study  being  undertaken  by  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  have  all  thrown  light  on 
this  area.  We  who  are  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  have  also 
been  especially  concerned  about  the 
strong  effect  of  high  drug  prices  on  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens.  Now  Dr.  Burack 
has  suggested  one  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. And  he  has  shown  how  this  answer 
can  be  put  into  practice  by  providing  doc- 
tors with  the  information  they  need  to 
compare  prices  and  to  prescribe  by  ge- 
neric name  when  it  is  appropriate  to  do 
so.  Dr.  Burack  says  he  has  been  doing  this 
for  his  own  patients  and  thus  has  saved 
them  himdreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
over  the  past  4  years.  His  solution  may 
not  be  the  whole  answer  to  high  drug 
prices,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  work, 
and  he  should  be  commended  for  this 
important  public  service. 
ExHTBrr  1 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet  Book  Week, 
May  7,  1967] 
Datrc  SToaz  Houitrp 
(By  Morton  Mlntz,  reporter  for  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  la  the  author  of  The  Ther- 
apeutic Nightmare,  which  he  Is  revising 
for  fall  Issue  as  a  paperback  retltled  By 
Prescription  Only.) 

("The  Handbook  of  Prescription  Drugs." 
By  Richard  Burack,  M.  D.  Pantheon.  170  pp. 
$4.05.  Paperback.  $1.96.) 

("Black  Market  Medicine."  By  Margaret 
Krelg.  niuatrated.  Prentice-Hall.  304  pp. 
$5^6.) 

Reaerplne  la  the  eetabllahed,  or  generic, 
name  for  a  drug  used  to  lower  high  blood 
preasure.  A  thouaand  O.l-mllUgram  tablets 
are  sold  to  drugglsta  for  $1.26  by  a  small 
pharmaceutical  firm  which  has  been  qualified 
by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  to  bid  for 
OOTernment  contracta.  SerpaaU  Iz  the  brand 
name  for  reseiplne  made  by  a  large  firm,  the 
CIBA  Pharmaceutical  Ck>mpany.  Sold  as  Ser- 
paaU, the  aame  thousand  O.l-mlUigram  tab- 
lets of  reaerplne  are  wholesaled  for  $23.50. 

Recently  CIBA  defended  Its  higher — 19 
times  higher — price  In  a  statement  to  the 
news  media.  The  tried  and  trite  claims  were 
•tUl  there,  Just  as  If  the  late  Sen.  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  bad  not  discredited  them  In  his  drug 
hearings  of  196B-62.  "The  high  coet  of  re- 
search." That  magic  phrase.  But  the  price 
difference  between  generic  reserplne  and 
Serpasll  Is  $22.25;  how  much  of  that  went 
Into  research,  and  Into  what  kind  of  re- 
search? "Quality  control."  Men  in  white  coats 
who  assure  us  that  Serpasll  "not  onl^  meets 
but  exceeds  TTnlted  States  Pharmacopeia 
standards."  The  usefulness  of  a  drug,  how- 
ever. Lb  not  Increased  when  it  Is  made  purer 
than  pure  or  whiter  than  white — a  point  that 
may    reassture   Presidents   and    Senators    in 


Washington  and  OIs  In  Viet  Nam  vrtio  are 
treated  with  drugs  prescribed  under  their 
generic  names  rather  than  their  brand 
names.  The  purity  of  the  0.25-mllUgram  tab- 
lets of  reserplne  once  offered  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  CIBA  for  60  cents  per  thousand  (an 
offer  that  was  underbid  by  9  cents)  was 
surely  as  pure  as  the  SerpasU  CIBA  offered 
sUnultaneoufily  to  the  corner  druggist  for 
$39.60,  because  CIBA's  reserplne  equals 
CIBA '8  SerpasU.  And  because  SerpaaU  equals 
SerpasU,  it  seemed  odd  to  Kef  auver  that 
CIBA  was  selling  it  to  foreign  phannacisbs 
for  between  18  and  90  percent  leas  than  to 
American  pharmacists.  In  any  case,  quaUty 
control  ia  shown  by  the  record  to  be  a  prob- 
lem for  all  drug  firms,  large  and  small.  Even 
CIBA  la  not  and  cannot  be  perfect.  Tliree 
years  ago  it  had  to  recall  a  quantity  of 
Ritalin,  a  mild  stimulant  and  antidepres- 
sant that  left  the  plant  mislabeled  as  Ser- 
pasll. 

I  am  using  CIBA,  its  product,  and  Its  press 
statement  only  to  Uustrate  a  situation  which 
could  have  been  Illustrated  equally  well  with 
other  major  companies,  their  products,  and 
their  statements. 

The  "most  important"  question,  CIBA  said 
in  Its  press  release,  is  whether  "the  generic 
drug's  therapeutic  response  (is)  equivalent 
or  even  predictable."  One  of  the  determi- 
nants of  therapeutic  response  is  potency — 
that  is,  whether  a  drug  is  of  a  required 
strength.  A  dmg  if  subpotent  is  a  bad  drug, 
even  II  it  meets  all  the  other  requirements 
and  is  purer  than  pure.  A  year  ago  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  checked  the  po- 
tency of  drugs  from  250  suppUers.  The  prod- 
ucts fell  Into  20  key  categories  but  did  not 
Include  antibiotics,  whose  quaUty  Is  assured 
by  the  FDA's  pre-marketlng,  batch-by-batch 
inspection.  Of  2,600  samples  sold  under  less 
expensive  generic  names  7.8  per  cent  were 
found  subpotent  and  therefore  unacceptable: 
of  2,(X)0  brand-name  samples  8.8  per  cent 
were  below  strength.  (It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  difference  between  these  per- 
centages Is  very  little,  and  under  no  circum- 
stance should  one  conclude  from  tbe  FDA 
findngs  that  the  quality  of  generics  Is  neces- 
sarUy  higher  than  that  erf  brand-name 
drugs.)  If  the  large  drug  manufacturers  truly 
believe  that  "generic  equivalency"  Is  a  myth, 
then  in  the  public  Interest  they  should  sufH 
port  the  legislation  proptosed  by  Sen.  Russell 
B.  Long  and  the  efforts  of  the  FDA  to  assure 
that  all  drugs  sold  in  the  United  States  can 
be  purchased  with  confidence  In  their  quality. 
In  his  Ingenious  and  Invaluable  The  Hand- 
book of  Prescription  Drugs,  Dr.  Richard  Bu- 
rack, a  pharmacologist  and  cUnical  asociate 
In  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  fo- 
cuses attention  on  these  and  other  Important 
points.  CIBA  and  the  EU  LUIy  Company,  for 
example,  are  among  the  major  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers  whose  staggering  profits 
are  dependent  upon  their  ability  to  Induce 
physicians  to  prescribe  drugs  by  brand  name. 
Since  I  know  of  no  one  who  would  contend 
that  CIBA  exceeds  Lilly  In  its  concern  with 
research,  quality  control,  and  therapeutic  re- 
sponse, I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  The 
Handbook  that  CIBA's  price  for  reserplne 
sold  as  SerpasU  Is  three  times  as  high  as 
Lilly's  price  for  reserplne  sold  as  Sandril. 

A  similar  situation,  involving  the  anti- 
tnflammatory  hormone  known  as  prednisone, 
is  disclosed  In  another  one  of  Dr.  Burack's 
neat  tables,  which  list  drug  names,  sources, 
and  prices  as  of  1966.  Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme's 
brand  name  for  prednisone  is  Deltra,  which 
sells  at  $20.90  per  1,000  5-miUlgram  tablets. 
Upjohn's  brand  name  for  prednisone  is 
Deltasone,  which  la  sold  to  druggests  for 
only  four  cents  more.  The  Merck  and  the 
Upjohn  prices  are  2>^  times  higher  than 
those  charged  by  various  firms  that  sell  pred- 
nisone as  prednisone — but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  a  mere  one-eighth  the  wholesale 
price  of  Scherlng's  brand,  Metloorten,  which 
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ta  tlTO.  and  of  the  Parka  Da  via  Ub«l.  Para- 
oort.  which  Is  tlOQ  M. 

"Surely."  Dr.  Burack  mts.  "the  public 
ou(lit  to  know  that  too  often  It  pay*  too 
much  for  prescription  drugs  and  that — work- 
ing with  physician* — It  can  do  something 
ahovrt  It  right  now,  without  sacrificing  qual- 
ity." He  start*  from  the  sound  pr«ml»e  that 
for  the  physician  "there  la  no  coherent  plan 
for  periodically  updating  his  knowledge  of 
druca  and  their  use."  and  that  the  drug  In- 
dusitry  has  stepped  into  the  breach  with  Its 
•3,000-p«r-doctor-per-year  adverttalng  and 
protnotlonal  efforts  "to  pervuade.  to  cajole. 
aztd  to  'educate.'  "  In  the  preface.  Dr  Oeorge 
mcboU  Jr  ,  Clinical  Profesaor  of  Medicine  at 
Harrard.  acclaims  The  Handbook  for  provid- 
ing the  practicing  physician  "with  a  much- 
needed  guide  for  simpler  and  more  effective 
therapy. ■■  An  Illustration  Is  fa-ovlded  by  the 
moat  common  drug  for  high  blood  pressure 
It  la  a  tablet  that  combines  reaerplne  and  a 
thlAKlde  diuretic,  which  increases  urtne  pro- 
duction. "The  use  of  such  combinations  la 
to  be  deplored."  Dr  Murack  writes  "Not  only 
are  they  unconscionably  expensive,  but  In 
using  them  the  physician  loses  Independent 
dose  control  he  la  stuck  with  a  fixed  ratio  of 
doses  which  may  not  be  the  beat  for  that 
partleuUr   patlent" 

The  growing  and  widespread  concern  with 
escalating  medical  costs  makes  Dr  Burack's 
book  especially  welcome  One  of  his  sugges- 
tions la  that  the  physician  "specify  on  the 
prescription  blank  what  brand  or  brands  he 
doM  not  wish  to  be  dispensed  "  TblM  should 
bring  cheers  from  anyone  who  professes 
belief  In  free-enterprise  price  competition 

Dr.  Burack's  32-page  Introduction  is  use- 
ful but  hardly  news  to  anyone  who  Is  familiar 
either  with  the  Kefauver  drug  hearings  or 
with  Richard  Harris'  fine  book  about  them. 
The  Real  Voice  Following  the  Introduction 
Is  a  listing — by  compwiny.  product,  date,  and 
cauae — of  drug  shipments  that  were  recalled 
aa  unsafe  under  the  Good  ManufacturlnK 
Praotlces  Section  of  the  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  Then  come  the  tables  which 
abow  categories,  such  as  drugs  used  to  treat 
infectious  diseases,  to  Induce  sleep,  to  relieve 
psln.  for  asthma,  for  heart  dlaesiae.  and  for 
gastrointestinal  disorders  The  first  appendix 
lists  drug  suppliers  that  have  met  the  Inspec- 
tion requirements  o*  the  Pentagon  The  sec- 
ond appendix  lists  names,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  distributors  of  generic 
druga.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  a  drug-trade  pub- 
lication speculated  recently  that  The  Hand- 
book "could  rock  the  drug  Industry  much 
as  Ralph  Nader's  Unsafe  at  Any  Speed  shook 
Dstrolt." 

Margaret  Krelg's  Black  Market  Medicine  U 
a  black  mark  against  her.  against  her  pub- 
Uabsr,  against  former  PDA  Commissioner 
0«org«  P.  Larrlck  (who  unwisely  extended 
certain  favors  that  made  this  book  possible). 
and  against  such  others  as  may  be  assumed 
to  have  supp>orted  this  project  This  badly 
written,  badly  edited  "undercover  documen- 
tary" Is  about  the  criminals  who.  sometimes 
with  fUthy  backroom  facilities,  counterfeit 
prescription  drugs  That  counterfeit  drugs 
are  an  evil  to  be  exposed  and  fought  goes 
without  saying  That  B4rs  Krelg.  for  all  her 
pro  forma  disclaimers,  should  attempt  to 
equate  counterfeit  drugs  made  by  hoodlums 
with  generic  drugs  made  by  small  business- 
men cannot  be  countenanced  In  order  to 
combat  drug  counterfeiting  she  apparently 
would  do  almost  anything  short  of  repealing 
the  Constitution.  There  are  two  things  she 
did  not  do  to  suggest  that  If  the  large  drug 
companies,  which  in  her  hands  become  In- 
d'Jtlngulshable  from  Snow  White,  would 
charge  moderate  prices  they  would  reduce^  - 
If  not  eliminate— the  incentive  to  counter- 
feit: and  to  tell  her  readers  that  some  of  these 
large  companies  have  been  the  objecu  of 
completed  and  pending  criminal  actions  aris- 
ing out  of  antitrust  conspiracies,  false  ad- 
vertising, and  klckbicks  from  forel(fn-.\ld 
transactions 


I  Prom   page  B4   of  "The   Handbook  of  Pre- 

.scrlptlon  Drugs"! 
Potassium    PrinciLj.iN    O    Tabixtb.    UJ3J». 
iBvmaaD) 
This   Ls   the  basic   and   most   Important  of 
the    penlciillna     Readily    absorbed    from    the 
gastrolntestloal    tract,    It    Is    the    equivalent 
of   any   other  oral   penicillin    preparation   In 
terms   of   clinical    effectiveness     Where    par- 
ticularly  high   blood   levels   are   desired,   the 
dose  may  be  Incretised  from  the  usual  3  tab- 
leu  per  day    i  at   lenat  one  half  hour  before 
mealtime  and  at  least  two  hours  after  having 
last  eaten)    to  as  many  aa  4  tablets  three  or 
four  times  per  day    The  major  contraindica- 
tion to  Its  use  Is  known  allergy  to  penicillin 
T^ie  great  advantages  of  p>enlclUln  Q  are  Its 
low   toxicity  and   Its  reasonable  cost 

200  000  unit  tablet   i  125  mgm  i    fflOO: 
II  25   Allen  Pharni 
1  00  Am  Quinine 
1  30  Carroll 
1  15   Columbia  Med 
1  75  Corvit 
1  45   Daniels 
1  82   Horton  &  Converse 
1  60  Lannett 
4  77  Ully 
6  72*   Parke  DavU 

1  80  Penhurst 
92   Pennex 

2  OO   Pflzer 

1 35   Rondex 

6  62  Squibb  (Pentlds-300) 

1  55  Supreme 

1  L  ■>  Towne,  Paulsen 

1  35   Vlti-Pore 

1  70  West-ward 

1  72   Wyeth 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  8.  19671 
Dtj*l  Dbc-c  Paicia  Hxu)  Mislkaoino--  Authob 
Contends    Consoukb    Wastes    Munet    on 
Bkands  That  Ass  OvntpaicxD 

(By  Richard  D    Lyons) 

Tlie  American  consumer  often  pays  too 
much  for  the  drugs  he  buys,  a  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  physician  observes  In  a  new  book 
being  published  today  that  offers  specific  ad- 
vice on  methods  to  reduce  pharmaceutical 
costs 

The  author.  Dr  Richard  Burack.  provides 
In  his  book.  lists  of  manufacturers'  brand 
names  and  the  official  chemical  names  of 
about  162  of  the  pharmaceutical  agents  most 
commonly  prescribed  by  American  doctors 

Comparisons  of  prices  show,  Dr  Burack 
contends  In  his  book,  that  In  most  cases 
brand  names  cost  more,  often  many  times 
more,  than  the  same  drugs  purchased  by 
their  chemical  names  Pharmacists  usually 
refer  to  the  chemical  names  as  generics 

Titled  "The  Handbook  of  Prescription 
Drugs  Official  Names.  Prices  and  Sources  for 
Patient  and  Doctor."  the  book  Is  being  pub- 
lished by  Pantheon  Books  and  sells  for  $4.98 
In  hardcover  and  •199  In  paperback  The 
book  cites  many  examples  of  sharp  differ- 
ences In  brand  and  chemical  name  drug 
prices 

•Por  example.  CIBA.  the  enormous  Swlta- 
erland-based  company,  offered  to  sell  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  at>out  80 
cents  a  quantity  and  quality  of  reserplne  (a 
drug  to  lower  blood  pressure  |  for  which  the 
corner  pharmacist  must  pay  •39M,"  Dr 
Burack  vrrltea.  "The  Government  buys  It  aa 
reserplne;  the  corner  pharmacist  buys  and 
dispenses  It  as  Serpaall   " 

.NO    VTTAL    DirrEKENCXS 

There  are  no  Important  differences  be- 
tween the  two.  only  the  name  and  $39.  "  Dr 
Burack  contends  "Ironically,  CIBA  did  not 
win  the  contract,  for  they  wore  underbid  by 
a  company  willing  to  sell  the  same  drug  for 
51  cents." 

In  another  example,  Dr  Burack  cites  the 
case    of    a    10-year-oId    boy    who    developed 


rheumatic  fever  and  had  to  take  two  penl- 
cUlln  tablets  a  day  for  at  leaat  20  years. 

A  prescription  for  a  brand  product  of  250 
Ubleta  of  Penttds  of  300,000  unlU  "will  cost 
about  $27  50  at  most  drugstores,"  Dr.  Burack 
writes  But  a  prescription  reading  merely 
potaaslum  penicillin  O  tablets  "need  cost  only 
abixit  $6  25.  sometimes  aa  little  as  »5,  "  Dr 
Burack  says  Over  20  years,  he  adds,  the  sav- 
ing would  amount  to  $1,375. 

Prices  of  the  commonly  prescribed  drug 
digitalis,  an  old  remedy  to  Increase  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart  muscle,  may  range  from 
$136  to  $1840  for  a  bottle  containing  l.Qoo 
tablets,  Dr  Burack  writes  The  only  differ- 
ence, he  holds,  is  that  the  lower-priced  drug 
Is  made  by  a  small  company  and  lacks  a 
brand  name 

The  price  of  an  antihistamine  with  the 
generic  name  of  chlorpheniramine  maleate 
may  range  from  $1.95  to  $20  69  for  a  bottle 
containing  1,000  tablets  The  difference  again, 
according  to  the  author,  la  merely  manufac- 
turer and  brand  name. 

ADVICE    to    CONSVMEB 

"A  patient  should  shop  around  for  drufjs 
because  he  is  a  captive  consumer  and  has 
the  right  to  know  what  he  Is  buying  and 
how  much  It  costs,  "  Dr.  Burack  said  In  a 
telephone  Interview  from  his  home  In  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

Dr  Burack  urged  patients  to  ask  their 
physician  to  make  prescriptions  by  generic 
name  so  that  the  patient  may  be  able  to  pay 
less  for  the  drugs  He  said  most  pharmacists 
would  fill  orders  by  generic  names,  at  a 
cheaper  price.  If  specially  requested  to  do  so 

"I've  found  drugctlsta  are  most  cooperative 
and  will  order  generlcally  from  the  whole- 
saJer  If  they  are  asked.  "  Dr.  Burack  said, 
adding  that  In  four  years  of  private  practice 
he  had  found  only  one  pharmacist  who  would 
nijt  fill  generic  orders. 
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*  350.000  unit  tablet. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  OBERLIN  COL- 
LEGE CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to 
count,  I  was  a  student  at  Oberlin  College 
in  Ohio.  Just  this  past  Saturday,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  be  there 
to  watch  my  nephew  participate  as  a 
member  of  the  lacrosse  team  of  Oberlin 
to  defeat  Michigan  State  University  6-2; 
quite  an  accomplishment.  In  my  opinion, 
when  you  stop  and  realize  that  the  Mich- 
igan State  student  body  exceeds  Oberlin 
10  times  over  and  more. 

However,  lacrosse  is  not  the  only  activ- 
ity In  which  Oberlin  excels.  This  coming 
Saturday,  May  13,  the  college  will  cele- 
brate the  Conservatory  of  Music's  100th 
anniversary.  I  commend  the  school  and 
congratulate  them  on  their  100  years  of 
growth,  rich  tradition,  and  all  of  the 
major  contributions  the  conservatory  has 
made  to  the  field  of  music. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
thought-provoking  article  concerning 
music  and  musical  education,  entitled 
"Centennial — A  Time  To  Evaluate. '  pub- 
lished In  the  Oberlin  Alumni  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CBNTENNLAL,    a    TtlfE    To    EVALt7ATX 

(By  Robert  Fountain.  Dean  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music) 
Celebration  of  the  Oberlin  College  Con- 
servatory of  Music's  centennial  la  a  reminder 
that  anniversaries  are  not  merely  a  time  for 
looking  backward  The  accent,  of  course,  is 
properly  placed  on  fond  reflection  of  our  100 
years   of   growth,   rich   tradition   and   major 


oontrlbutlon  to  the  field  of  music.  It^  neces- 
sary, too,  to  look  abead  and  try  to  envlslaa 
what  the  next  century  will  bring.  But  It  also 
seems  Important  In  a  centennial  year  to 
make  a  close  examination  of  the  present-day 
needs  of  music  and  to  discuss  our  role  In 
meeting  these  needs. 

One  thing  that  facilitates  this  aspect  of 
the  centennial  Is  the  fact  that  an  evaliiatltm 
of  present-day  music  almost  Immediately 
spotlights  three  distinct  areas  which  seem 
to  me  to  call  for  particular  attention  and 
dlfcuaslon. 

TTie  first  of  these  areas  la  the  field  of  c«ti- 
temporary  music  where  the  craftsmen  of  to- 
day are  groping  for  new  media  of  expression. 
They  seek  these  new  media  because  they  are 
convinced  that  all  technics  of  the  fiast  have 
been  exhausted.  Yet  they  find  few  markets 
for  their  new  "products"  becauae  they  are 
confronted  with  the  hard-to-achleve  accept- 
ance possessed  by  the  mtislc  of  Ule  past. 

As  we  examine  electronic  music,  or  the  al- 
ready paae^  serial,  or  aleatorlc,  or  mualc  hid- 
den In  that  mysterious  realm  of  "happen- 
ings," It  appears  that  the  same  B«pport  Is 
necessary  for  new  forma  of  music  as  Is  de- 
manded by  other  arts  striving  for  future 
direction. 

Such  support  can  assume  various  fonns. 
There  should  be  research  opportunities  so 
teachers  of  composition  can  study  the  new 
technics.  The  difficult,  untradltlonal,  some- 
times baffling  scores  will  require  new  skills 
of  the  performer.  When  the  music  is  pro- 
duced electronically,  considerable  eqvilpment 
Is  needed  for  the  establishment  of  studios 
and  laboratories.  This  can  represent  a  formi- 
dable outlay  of  money. 

Most  Important  la  the  need  to  create 
enough  Interest  to  establish  an  a\idlence.  If 
new  music  Is  to  survive,  It  must  be  given 
chances  (more  than  one)  to  be  beard.  The 
great  danger  for  music  of  the  future  lies  In  Its 
possible  Isolation  as  an  esoteric  art.  It  should 
be  a  music  school's  obligation  to  give  all 
available  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  contempo- 
rary composer. 

The  second  area  of  our  concern  shotUd  fall 
under  the  heading  "Holiday  for  Strings."  In- 
deed, the  word  "holiday"  Is  Inappropriate. 
The  words  "extended  vacation"  might  be 
more  useful. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  our  symphony  orches- 
tras are  suffering  from  an  acute  shortage  of 
competent  string  players.  There  simply  are 
not  enough  good  ones  to  go  around  and 
many  of  those  we  have  are  constantly  on  the 
move,  being  bribed,  stolen,  or  kidnaped  from 
one  orchestra  to  another.  It  Is  saddening  to 
read  of  the  Inaugural  concert  of  the  new  hall 
In  a  large  city  of  the  Southwest,  $2,300,000  of 
beautiful  construction  and  excellent  acous- 
tics, serenaded  by  a  less- than -adequate  or- 
chestra. Recently,  the  conductor  of  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  In  a  Midwestern  city 
reported  that,  after  a  strike  had  been  settled, 
he  discovered  that  21  strings  had  left  for 
other  positions  during  the  negotiating  pe- 
riod. In  northern  Ohio,  the  orchestras  in  the 
small  cities  are  desperate.  With  expanded 
repertoire  and  prominent  soloists  they  plead 
for  our  student  players  to  fill  the  need  for 
violins,  violas,  cellos  and  basses. 

Schools  like  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  must 
create  a  larger  supply  of  string  candidates  for 
professional  orchestras.  However,  these  can- 
didates are  not  being  produced  In  the  public 
school  music  programs.  Until  the  Imbalance 
Is  corrected  between  the  host  of  wind  players 
turned  out  by  the  Juggernaut  of  the  high 
school  baLd  and  the  mere  trickle  of  strings 
coming  from  relatively  few  secondary  school 
orchestras,  the  situation  will  get  no  better. 

A  bright  light  on  the  horizon  U  the  Suzuki 
method  of  vloUn  Instruction.  Children  under 
this  tutelage  have  done  remarkable  things. 
But  sooner  or  later  those  same  children  will 
rely  on  the  secondary  school  for  opportunity 
ana  teaching.  If  only  they  could  receive  the 
same  thrill  and  encouragement  mastering  the 
elegance  of  a  Mozart  phrase  that  a  band  play- 


er has  relating  tbs  notes  of  his  b^-lyrc  to 
'nmaadU"! 

Very  few  of  our  school  systems  provide 
class  tlBOs  for  "«"■'«•  Taqiayers  genexally 
are  to  blame  for  falling  to  vote  ample  ftinds 
to  public  schools,  but  relegation  of  music 
to  the  field  of  extra-curricular  actlvltlee 
places  tt  in  unfair  oompetttlon  and  It  suf- 
fers. Music  Is  one  of  the  humanities  and 
should  have  a  position  on  the  dally  school 
calendar  so  that  rehearsing  can  become  a 
rich  learning  experience. 

It's  a  re«J  misfortune  that  the  great  hunger 
of  Americans  for  liberty  and  economic  su- 
premacy has  never  carried  over  into  the  field 
of  artistic  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
many  of  us  are  tempted  to  assume  a  cul- 
tural maturation  which  simply  has  not  taken 
place.  For  example,  a  Rockefeller  Panel  re- 
cently reported  that  the  expansion  in  the 
performing  arts  in  our  country  has  been  tre- 
mendous. The  disturbing  note  la  that  al- 
most all  of  this  Increase  haa  been  at  the 
amateur  level.  Professional  theater,  dance, 
orchestra,  opera,  chamber  and  choral  music 
are  In  deep  eoonomlc  trouble.  What  Irony, 
when  we  have  the  resources  necessary  for 
not  Just  the  survival  but  the  flourishing  of 
the  performing  arts. 

A  greater  appreciation  for  the  performing 
arts  mtist  be  built  In  order  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. This  can  only  be  done  through  educa- 
tion— the  earlier,  the  better.  Parents  need 
to  capture  a  child's  imagination  at  that  ex- 
citing age  when  he  wants  to  "play-act." 
How  children  love  to  dance.  How  they  re- 
act to  color,  music.  Images,  stories!  What 
opportunities,  or  rather  obligations,  there 
are  for  a  parent.  Proper  channeling  of  this 
early  Interest,  stimulated  by  expxietire  to  live 
performances,  could  create  a  desire  for  the 
theater,  resulting  perhaps  in  a  career  and, 
surely,  in  a  lifetime  of  theater-going. 

If  precocious  children  with  musical  talent 
could  be  Identified  early  and  given  the  prop- 
er training  and  stimulation,  America's  1,401 
symphony  orchestras  could  grow  to  10.000 
"With  all  of  them  fully  staffed  with  strings 
and  even  conductors  to  lead  them. 

This  leads  to  a  third  concern:  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  music  education  in  our  puhUc 
schools.  We  need  a  new  type  of  teacher  to 
excite  young  people  about  music  and  lead 
each  one  of  them  In  as  rich  an  exploration 
of  the  art  as  they  are  capable.  Perhaps  this 
person  ahovUd  be  called  an  "artist-teacher" 
In  contrast  to  a  "certlfied-educator." 

An  artist  he  must  be.  Artistry  In  music 
means  success  In  the  achievement  and  cre- 
ativity that  go  with  mualc-maklng  In  per- 
formance. The  artist-teacher's  standards  of 
sxcellence  will  "rub  cXl"  on  his  students.  He 
must  also  have  a  seal,  even  a  passion  to 
teach.  Too  often,  "discarded  performers"  flee 
to  the  field  of  music  education  for  Job  se- 
curity without  any  evaluation  of  their  desire 
to  teach.  The  candidate  for  the  position  must 
be  a  capable  performer  who  wants  to  teach. 
Requirements  for  certification  vary  from 
state  to  state.  A  school  seeking  accreditation 
often  must  adhere  to  an  infiexlble  curricu- 
lum wtilch  thwarts  Its  real  intentions.  Let 
us  realise  that  a  teacher  In  the  arts  must  be 
a  well-trained  specialist,  an  artist,  and  that 
he  must  concentrate  his  efforts  to  be  so. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  a  mu- 
sician to  require  that  he  have  a  "well- 
rounded"  education,  but  is  It  really  necessary 
to  encumber  this  specialist  with  ooiu-ses  in 
state  history  or  government?  Above  all,  why 
should  ha  have  to  go  back  to  school  and 
"learn"  how  to  teach,  when  he  Is  already 
doing  It  most  successfully? 

To  cite  an  extreme  example:  a  conductor 
of  one  of  our  major  symphony  orchestras 
would  not  be  permitted  to  train  a  group  In 
any  one  of  our  public  schools.  Perhap»  he 
might  be  allowed  to  make  a  guest  appear- 
ance, but  to  become  a  "licensed"  teacher  he 
would  have  to  go  (scurrying  after  courses  in 
educational  psychology,  secondary  school 
methods,  mathematics,  social  science,  et  al. 


Several  years  ago.  It  was  esttmsted  that 
America  had  upwards  odT  400,000  private  or 
Independent  music  teachers — uncertified — 
working  with  our  youth.  Of  course  some  of 
them  might  have  been  Ineffective,  but  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  their  deficiencies  were 
caused  by  lack  of  musical  training  rather 
than  their  not  having  studied  academic 
courses. 

These  are  three  of  the  problems  which 
confront  music  today.  Their  solution  will  re- 
quire new  thinking  and  creative  programs  csi 
the  part  of  schools  of  mttsic  like  Oberlln's 
and  the  ocoperatlve  effort  of  performers,  edu- 
cators, admlnlfitrators,  and  students. 


THE  ANNTVERSARY  OP  RUMANIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS. of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today,  May  10,  marks  the  an- 
niversary of  the  achievement  of  Ruma- 
nia's Independence  and  the  founding  of 
Its  kingdom.  Rumanians  all  over  the 
world  are  bringing  to  this  day  the  honor 
which  is  Its  due,  except  those  residing  in 
Rumania.  The  latter  celebrated  yester- 
day— they  were  celebrating  the  day  of 
Soviet  victory.  Today,  these  brave  and 
courageous  people  can  only  honor  this 
day  by  listening  to  broadcasts  from  the 
free  world  as  Rumanians  abroad  com- 
memorate their  homeland's  past  Inde- 
pendence. 

Rumania  has  striven  for  her  freedom 
for  over  a  century.  In  1881,  the  people 
crowned  King  Charles  I  who  reigned 
over  this  prosperous  country  for  over  60 
years,  more  than  20  of  which  Rumania 
enjoyed  unity  within  her  historical 
boimdaries.  Rumania  now  lies  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  May  10  can  no  longer 
be  openly  celebrated  within  the  country. 

Today  not  only  commemorates  Ruma- 
nia's past  glories  and  achievements,  but 
is  a  sjTnbol  of  the  hope  and  dauntless 
faith,  which  Is  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ruma- 
nians the  world  over,  for  when  Rumania 
will  once  again  be  restored  her  precious 
freedom. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESG 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HRUSKA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Immediately  following  the  speech  to  be 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond],  under  a  spe- 
cial order,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
a  period  of  20  minutes. 

The  PREHIDINO  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  Under  the 
order  entered  yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  recognized. 


TAX  CREDIT  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  the  "Tax  Credit  Act  of 
1967,"  providing  a  50-percent  credit 
against  Federal  Income  tax  payments  for 
all  Income  levies  Imposed  by  State  and 
local  governments. 
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Tbe  need  ia  great  to  give  some  Im- 
mediate relief  to  our  fln&nciaUy  dls- 
treased  elttes  and  States.  Our  urban  areas 
In  particular  are  plagtied  with  monu- 
mental problems  of  trafflc  congestion, 
overpopulation,  rising  crime  rates,  air 
and  water  pollution,  chronic  imemploy- 
ment,  festering  slums,  and  explosive  ra- 
cial unrest. 

Mr.  President,  the  solutions  to  these 
dlffleultles  will  not  be  easy.  They  will  re- 
quire time,  money,  and  above  all.  imag- 
ination. A  primary  source  for  the  imag- 
inative programs  needed  lies  with  the 
affected  areas  themselves  Given  the 
proper  assistance,  they  can  develop  ef- 
fective cures  for  the  many  problems  now 
besetting  them  Unfortunately,  they  have 
been  hampered  in  their  efforts  by  an 
overreUance  upon  Federal  money  and  the 
bureaucratic  inertia  which  often  ac- 
companies it. 

While  these  massive  doses  of  Federal 
aid  have  not  provided  the  answers  so 
urgently  needed,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  dtles  and  States  cannot  handle  these 
enormous  problems  alone.  They  need 
Fedend  assistance,  of  course  But  they 
need  encouragement  to  develop  their  own 
programs  more.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  to  be  effective  In  providing  this 
encouragement,  it  must  insure  that  it 
stimulates,  not  stifles,  local  initiative. 

Mr.  President.  Just  such  a  stimulus 
would  be  provided  by  this  bill  The  Tax 
Credit  Act  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  the  taxpayer  to 
deduct  50  percent  of  his  State  and  local 
Income  taxes  from  his  Federal  income 
tax  payment.  Such  a  credit  would  put  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  Federal  tax- 
ing power  at  the  service  of  our  State  and 
city  governments  with  little  danger  of 
stultifying  bureaucratic  control. 

Municipal  Income  taxes  are  virtual- 
ly the  last  revenue  source  available  to 
our  cities.  Other  forms  of  taxation  are 
nearly  exhausted  In  addition,  these  are 
the  only  taxes  which  grow  with  the  lo- 
cal economy  and  are  not  regressive 
Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  financial 
burdens  of  the  State  governments  them- 
selves are  growing  more  serious  with 
every  passing  day 

The  most  equitable  method  of  de- 
veloping greater  revenues  would  be 
through  a  comprehensive  tax  credit, 
such  as  the  one  proposed  In  the  bill, 
which  would  allow  the  States  to  develop 
programs  of  regional  scope,  while  per- 
mitting the  cities  to  enact  "piggyback" 
Ineome  taxes  to  generate  their  own 
fimds. 

If  "Creative  Federalism"  Is  to  be  more 
than  an  empty  phrase,  our  cities  and 
States  must  be  allowed  to  raise  sufficient 
revenues  to  develop  meaiUngful  pro- 
grams tailored  to  ioctd  needs. 

such  an  effort  will  not  be  possible  with- 
out Federal  encouragement.  Because  of 
the  near  Federal  monopoly  on  Income 
tax  revenue.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the 
national  government  to  stimulate  our 
States  and  cities  to  better  utilize  this 
revenue  source. 

For  example,  Mr  President,  In  1»62, 
out  of  all  Income  taxes  collected,  the 
Federal  Government  garnered  93.8  per- 
cent. State  and  local  governments  col- 
lected only  (12  percent. 
In  the  same  year.  80.3  percent  of  Fed- 


eral revenue  oame  from  Income  taxes 
compared  with  only  10.5  percent  for 
State  and  local  units.  Most  of  our  local 
revenue  is  generated  from  sales  and 
property  taxes.  In  tlie  majority  of  our 
cities  and  surrounding  suixirban  areas, 
the  opportunities  for  expanding  these 
taxes  are  severely  limited. 

For  example,  high  property  taxes  In 
the  older  sections  of  a  city  can  actually 
cause  blight  and  decay  A  prohibitive  tax 
structure  tends  to  discourage  owners  of 
older  bmldings  from  maintaining  or  Im- 
proving their  property.  Thus,  these 
measures  often  worsen  the  very  social  ills 
they  are  attempting  to  cure. 

Mr  President,  there  Is  an  obvious  need 
to  avoid  a  further  proliferation  of  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs.  At  present, 
approximately  220  such  programs  are 
administered  by  21  departments  and 
agencies.  In  such  a  confusing  situation,  a 
further  proliferation  would  likely  create 
more  problems  than  it  would  solve. 

A  number  of  alternatives  have  been  put 
forth  recently,  most  of  them  dealing 
with  some  system  of  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  with  the  States.  Many  of  these 
proposals  have  great  merit  and  deserve 
serious  consideration.  Indeed,  they  may 
offer  the  best  long-run  solution  to  the 
problem  of  raising  greater  State  and 
local  revenue  while  avoiding  cumber- 
some Federal  controls  Moreover,  tax 
sharing  can  be  used  effectively  to  equal- 
ize revenues  among  the  States. 

Mr  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a 
tax-sharing  proposal  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Yet  I  recognize 
tliat  tax  sharing  presents  several  dif- 
ficulties 

For  example,  tax  sharing  means  sep- 
aratliiK  the  re.sponslbillties  involved  in 
the  power  to  tax  and  the  power  to  spend. 
It  is  Important  that  those  who  spend 
public  funds  also  bear  the  duty  of  Jus- 
tifying and  raising  the  needed  revenue. 
In  addition,  tax  sharing  Involves  direct 
payment  from  the  U  S  Treasury.  And 
this  year  the  administration  will  prob- 
ably Incur  the  largest  budgeUry  deficit 
In  our  history — perhaps  as  much  as  $20 
billion  Given  the  prospect  of  a  deficit 
of  this  Immense  scope  Congress  may 
prove  unwilling  to  enact  any  large-scale 
programs  of  tax  sharing  this  year 

For  the  fact  remains  that  tax  shar- 
ing Is  directly  related  to  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  make  such  large-scale 
payments  With  a  costly  war  being  waged 
in  Vietnam,  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  In  a  position 
to  afford  such  a  program  on  any  mean- 
ingful scale  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  best  should  be  regarded  as  the 
handmaiden,  not  the  enemy,  of  the  good. 
Let  us.  therefore,  consider  the  more  am- 
bitious proposal  of  tax  sharing  as  a  com- 
plementary effort,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
an  Income  tax  credit 

A  50-percent  credit,  such  as  the  one 
proposed  In  the  bill,  would  operate  quite 
simply.  For  example.  If  a  married  couple 
filed  a  Jomt  return  on  a  taxable  Income 
of  $3,000.  their  Federal  tax  would  be  ap- 
proximately $450.  If  they  lived  in  a  city 
having  a  1 -percent  Income  tax— the 
present  urban  average — their  local  pay- 
ment would  be  $30  If  their  State  tax 
were  4  percent — the   present   average — 


their  State  payment  would  be  $120.  Thus, 
their  total  State  and  local  tax  bill  would 
be$150. 

Under  the  Tax  Credit  Act,  50  percent 
of  these  taxes  could  be  deducted  as  a 
credit  from  their  Federal  tax  payment. 
Thus,  they  could  subtract  $75  from  their 
Federal  payment — $15  for  their  local 
tax,  and  $60  for  their  State  tax. 

In  addition,  the  bill  permits  taxpayers 
the  opportunity  of  listing  State  and  local 
taxes  as  deductions  as  an  alternative  to 
the  partial  credit. 

The  cost  of  such  a  credit  system  would 
not  be  prohibitive,  while  generating  more 
revenue  for  State  and  urban  Improve- 
ment than  does  the  present  hodgepodge 
of  Federal  grants.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  already  sustains  a  rev- 
enue loss  under  the  current  tax  system 
It  is  estimated  that  every  dollar  of  in- 
come tax  currently  collected  by  the  State 
and  local  governments  results  in  about 
a  24-cent  reduction  of  Federal  Income 
tax  liability.  Thus,  the  Initial  cost  of  an 
optional  credit  would  be  less  than  Is 
presumed. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
Uons  in  Its  report  on  Federal-State  Co- 
ordinating Personal  Income  Taxes  that 
the  present  system  of  Itemizing  State 
and  local  Income  tax  payments  will  cost 
the  US.  Treasury  about  $1.1  billion  in 
revenue  in  fiscal  1967.  The  cost  of  an  op- 
tional 50  percent  credit  for  the  same  year 
would  Increase  this  figure  to  approxi- 
mately $2  billion.  Therefore,  the  addi- 
tional 1967  cost  of  the  credit  would  be 
somewhere  around  $1  biUlon. 

Furthermore,  this  Federal  revenue 
loss  would  be  associated  with  a  greater 
rise  In  State  collections.  For  example. 
in  the  absence  of  any  credit,  fiscal  1967 
State  and  local  Income  tax  collections 
will  increase  to  approximately  $4.8  bil- 
lion. Even  If  all  50  SUtes  were  to  enact 
income  taxes  markedly  higher  than 
those  in  existence  today — from  1.2  to  2 
percent  of  Federal  aggregate  Income,  less 
personal  exemptions — the  revenue  less 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
about  $2  billion.  This  loss  would  be 
matched  by  a  rise  In  State  collections  to 
$7.5  bUUon.  Thus,  a  $2  bUllon  Federal 
revenue  loss  would  be  offset  by  a  $2.7  bil- 
lion State  revenue  gain. 

It  Is  tru"  these  figures  do  not  represent 
future  costs.  While  such  costs  would  be 
greater,  they  would  not  likely  prove  to  be 
unreasonable  because  of  the  political 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  public  on  ir- 
responsible Ux  policies — llmlUtlons 
which  probably  have  a  greater  effect  on 
the  local  level. 

Mr.  President.  14  States  currently  do 
not  have  any  Income  taxes  at  any  level. 
In  a  .sense,  therefore,  the  Introduction  of 
a  credit  for  State  and  local  Income  taxes 
would  discriminate  against  these  areas 
which  currently  rely  on  other  sources  of 
revenue  But  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
with  the  enactment  of  a  tax  credit  sj's- 
tem.  the  remaining  States  would  adopt 
Income  taxing. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  credit 
would  not  take  effect  until  December  31. 
1969  thus  allowing  the  nonlncome  tax 
areas  ample  opportunity  to  forestall  dis- 
criminatory  Federal   tax   treatment.  It 
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would  also  allow  areas  now  levsing  such 
taxes  adequate  time  to  consider  rate  In- 
creases to  absorb  all  or  part  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  Its  high  visi- 
bility, such  a  credit  would  also  have  a 
great  psychological  impact.  It  would  be 
clear  evidence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's willingness  to  encourage  local 
action. 

A  wise  man  once  observed: 

TTie  office  of  government  is  not  to  confer 
happiness,  but  to  give  men  opportunity  to 
work  out  happiness  for  themselves. 

Let  us  act  now  to  give  the  millions  of 
people  in  our  States  and  cities  that  op- 
portunity. Let  us  give  them  a  chance  to 
use  their  Insight  and  Imagination.  A 
partial  tax  credit  with  all  of  its  Implica- 
tions and  with  all  the  technicalities  In- 
volved will  not  solve  all  their  mjrrlad 
problems.  But  at  least  it  is  a  start.  It  is 
another  alternative  to  what  we  have  been 
considering  here  In  many  forms. 

It  is  a  fiscally  responsible  stimulus 
which  is  grounded  In  the  most  funda- 
mental tenet  of  American  life — reliance 
on  local  Initiative.  The  tapping  of  this 
wellspring  of  creativity  and  Imagination 
should  not  be  further  delayed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1743)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
Individuals  to  elect  to  take  a  credit 
against  their  Federal  Income  tax  for  one- 
half  of  the  State  and  local  Income  taxes 
paid  by  them,  in  lieu  of  deducting  such 
taxes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  let 
me  say,  In  anticipation  of  whatever  com- 
ments he  might  make,  that  the  concept 
of  dividing  the  responsibility  to  tax  and 
the  responsibility  to  spend  Is  one  I  first 
heard  expressed  several  years  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
who  then  served  as  Governor  of  that 
great  State. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The  tax  credit  idea  appeals  a  great 
deal  to  my  way  of  thinking.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator,  as  to  the  problem  of 
separating  tax  collecting  from  tax  spend- 
ing authorities,  whether  he  believes  that 
the  tax  credit  concept  would  do  less 
violence  to  this  kind  of  balance  which 
should  be  retained  as  compared  with  the 
tax-sharing  proposals  generally  discussed 
both  in  terms  of  bills  and  through  Gov- 
ernors' group  meetings  and  other  such 
public  groups. 

I  think  that  such  a  question  is  perti- 
nent to  the  desire  to  maintain  a  strong 
Federal-State  system,  because  often 
Governors  who  are  confronted  with  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  collecting  rev- 
enues are  quickly  attracted  to  systems 
which  may  appear  on  the  surface — at 
least  relative  to  their  tax -collecting  prob- 
lems— to  let  the  Federal  Oovenunent  col- 
lect the  taxes,  and  then  to  let  the  Gov- 
ernors and  State  legislatures  apportion 


the  taxes  so  collected  and  turned  over 
to  the  States. 

As  a  former  Governor,  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  role  of  the  States  In 
our  Federal  system,  I  have  great  reserva- 
tions about  making  the  States  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Government  by 
accepting  these  tax-collecting  arrange- 
ments. I  do  not  know  that  it  strengthens 
local  government.  Perhaps  It  even  weak- 
ens State  and  local  governments. 

Thus,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
to  comment  as  to  the  comparison  of  his 
tax-credit  program  with  the  tax-sharing 
program,  In  reference  to  strengthening 
State  governments,  and  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  sep>arate  tax-col- 
lecting from  tax-spending  authorities. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  by  merely  repeating  all  of  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  made.  I 
think  I  indicated  cosponsorshlp,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  of  the 
tax-sharing  concept — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taking  a  given  amount  of  money 
and  sending  It  back  to  the  States  with  no 
strings  attached,  a  concept  which  has 
great  merit.  The  great  disadvantage  and 
discrimination  under  Federal-State  pro- 
grams is  that  when  we  look  at  It  as  a 
landscape  of  all  State  developments, 
from  State  to  State,  we  find  a  void  here 
and  a  void  there  In  some  particular  ac- 
tivity of  public  service. 

When  they  find  that  void— that 
vacuum — ^here  in  Washington  they  say. 
"Ah,  a  program  Is  needed  because  x 
number  of  States  are  not  proceeding  in 
the  field  of  mental  health,  land  reform, 
library  construction,  or  something  else." 
The  truth  is  that  from  State  to  State, 
because  of  the  Individual  needs  in  a 
State,  different  programs  are  emphasized. 
The  Mennlnger  Poimdation,  In  my 
State  of  Kansas,  has  given  us  great  in- 
spiration to  move  forward  in  the  field 
of  mental  health.  I  am  sure  that  the  same 
is  true  in  other  fields  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  where  it  has  superiority  over 
other  States. 

The  concept  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment turning  a  given  amount  of  money 
back  to  the  States  with  no  strings  at- 
tached Is  an  exciting  idea,  but  we  come 
back  to  the  old  concept  that  the  people 
who  have  the  power  to  spend  do  not 
share  the  responsibility  and  Justification 
of  raising  the  money. 

Another  proposal — although  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  possibility  of  its  ever 
being  adopted — Is  to  reduce  Federal 
taxes.  But  when  we  reduce  Federal  taxes, 
the  States  and  cities  come  in  and  pick 
them  up.  Realistically,  that  will  not  hap- 
pen, the  political  Implications  being  what 
they  are.  So  the  States  as  well  as  the 
cities  move  into  the  field  of  taxation 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  taxing, 
which  Is  a  highly  dangerous  thing  to  do. 
The  Governor  of  Kansas  Initiated  a 
tremendous  program  to  raise  taxes  for 
education.  It  was  a  great  issue  in  the 
campaign.  He  was  defeated  In  the  last 
election.  Perhaps  the  Senator  will  also 
recall  that  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  a  for- 
mer attorney  general,  was  a  one-term 
Governor.  He  went  Into  ofHce  and  met 
this  responsibility;  namely,  he  raised 
taxes.  He  was  defeated  the  next  time 
around.  I  shall  not  elaborate  upon  the 
political  significance  any  longer,  because 


I  do  not  wish  to  delay  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  on  other  subjects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  expired. 
Mr.  PEARSON.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  this  proposal  offers  the  perfect 
solution,  by  any  means,  as  witnessed  by 
the  States  which  do  not  levy  Income 
taxes.  But  it  Is  another  alternative. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for"  1  additional  minute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  should  like  to  pose 
another  question.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  feel  that  providing  these  addi- 
tional credits  or  tax-sharing  revenues — 
in  whichever  direction  the  Congress 
might  move — would  have  a  tendency  to 
relieve  the  pressure  that  now  exists  in 
some  States  to  engage  In  tax  reforms? 
I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  tax 
structures  in  some  States  are  outmoded 
and  narrowly  based,  that  many  inequi- 
ties exist,  and  that  States  have  great 
difficulty  in  moving  toward  tax  reform 
and  changes.  If  there  is  pressure  by  the 
people  in  those  States  for  tax  reform, 
that  is  one  thing;  but  If  the  Federal 
Government  moves  in  and  its  program 
tends  to  relieve  some  of  that  pressure, 
will  it  diminish  the  possibility  of  getting 
tax  reforms  at  the  State  level? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Quite  frankly,  I 
think  so.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  need 
for  tax  reform,  however,  is  in  Washing- 
ton, at  the  Federal  level.  The  Senator 
has  pointed  out  that  wherever  pressure 
is  relieved,  the  pressure  for  reform,  as 
well  as  for  raising  revenue,  is  also  re- 
lieved. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
special  order  obtained  for  me  to  make 
my  remarks  at  a  later  hour  this  after- 
noon be  modified  to  the  extent  of  their 
coming  before  those  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  REAPPORnONMENT  CRISIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  address  myself  this  afternoon  to  an 
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analysis  of  the  constitutional  question 
posed  to  Congresa  by  the  petitions  for 
a  constitutional  conrentlon  by  the 
States — the  most  important  constitu- 
tional question  to  conJfront  the  country 
since  the  convening  of  the  original  Con- 
stitutional Convention  In  Philadelphia  on 
May  14,  1787 

The  men  who  assembled  In  Constitu- 
tional Convention  at  Philadelphia  May 
14.  1787,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  probably  are  unmatched  by  any 
single  group  In  history  for  their  reasoned 
grasp  of  the  tenets  essential  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  and  for  their 
unquenchable  thirst  for  freedom 

The  Constitution  which  they  wrought 
with  brilliance  and  fervent  devotion  to 
freedom  under  law,  I  believe,  stands  high 
abofve  the  achievement  of  the  Magna 
Carta,  obtained  as  Hamilton  described 
it  •T>y  the  barons,  sword  In  hand,  from 
Klzig  John."  It  stands  high  above  such 
landmark  documents,  too,  as  the  Petition 
of  Right  assented  to  by  Charles  I,  or 
the  Declaration  of  Right  presented  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  afterwards 
formed  Into  an  act  by  Parliament  called 
the  BUI  of  Rights. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
propoaed  by  that  Inspired  body  meeting 
in  Convention  Hall  In  Philadelphia  wa^ 
the  product  of  free  men — forglnig  free- 
dom by  choice.  It  was  not  the  grudging 
gift  of  some  despot  brought  to  terms  by 
force  of  arms  or  chat  of  some  benevolent 
monarch. 

W«  Um  People  of  the  United  State*  •  •  • 
to  Mcure  tbt  t>ie—ing»  ot  Liberty  to  our*elve« 
and  ouz  Pc«tr;Uy,  do  ordain  and  establish 
tbiM  CooaUtution  for  Uie  United  SU'.e«  of 
Amerlcft. 

"To  secure  the  blessings  of  Liberty  to 
ouraelves  and  our  Posterity  *   •   •.' 

We,  today,  are  that  posterity.  Does  the 
Ucht  of  llt>erty  burn  within  us  as  an  all- 
eonsumlng,  living,  breathing  precept  as 
It  did  with  those  who  so  magnificently 
forged  our  Constitution?  Does  the  rule  of 
reason,  the  passion  for  government  by 
l«w,  stir  our  souls  to  the  degree  required 
to  protect  our  precious  constitutional 
heritage?  I  believe  so. 

I  would  not  so  believe,  however,  if  I 
thought  we  might  heed  the  dismaying 
clamor  pealing  from  the  confines  of  mind 
oi  a  few  willful  men  Intent  on  tailoring 
the  fabric  of  our  Constitution  for  pur- 
poses other  than  it  was  devised. 
A  cx)»fmrTKi!«  axrtaKLnrm 

Por  the  first  time  since  the  adortlon 
of  the  Constitution  on  September  17. 
1787,  this  Nation  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  convening  another  constitutional  con- 
vention. It  behooves  us  in  tills  Light  to 
fTamlne  the  cause  and  to  study  the  pur- 
pose of  that  first  Convention  when  It  cre- 
ated the  constitutional  procedure  for 
convening  a  future  convention. 

In  this  way.  I  believe,  we  can  better 
bring  logic  to  our  discussion  and  develop 
a  guideline  to  the  constitutional  ground 
on  which  we  tread. 

While  the  points  which  I  wish  to  raise 
are  designed  to  clarify  the  procedures  In- 
herent in  a  constitutional  convention,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Congress,  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  petitions  from 
the  States  for  a  convention  before  it. 
may  resolve  the  issue  Itself  by  proposing 
the  requested  amendment  to  the  Con- 


stitution to  the  States  for  ratiftoitlon. 
It  has  an  alternative. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  this  alternative 
course  pursued. 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  will  of  the  people 
of  these  United  States  howerer  if  the 
Congress,  in  Its  wisdom  or  obstinacy, 
prefers  the  convening  of  a  Convention. 
To  vote  otherwlw,  in  my  mind,  would  be 
to  violate  my  oath  of  ofBce  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  by  which  this  Nation  is 
governed 

Much  In  the  manner  of  Chicken  Little 
skittering  to  and  fro  telling  eJl  who 
would  listen  the  sky  is  falling,  much 
alarm  has  been  expressed  at  what  a  con- 
stitutional convention  might  do.  "The 
Bill  of  Rights  win  be  repealed,"  "the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  alwlished."  are  Just 
two  of  the  more  Irrational  alarms  being 
trumpeted  from  the  rooftops  by  some  who 
have  felt  compelled  to  exclaim  rather 
than  reason. 

Fears  of  this  kind  have  no  foimdatlon 
in  reason,  logic,  or  experience.  They 
iiiould  be  dismissed 

WHAT    *    O'NSTlriTll'W*!,    C   'NrCNTIUN    CAN     DO 

I  think  It  Is  more  Important  to  recog- 
mze  a  constitutional  convention  for 
what  It  Is  and  what  It  can  do.  Plrst.  it 
is  a  perfectly  valid  method  of  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  It  is  a 
right  reserved  to  the  States  and  guaran- 
teed by  article  V  of  the  Constitution.  The 
fact  that  we  have  never  had  one  does  not 
diminish  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
one  if  they  wish. 

As  to  what  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion might  do  to  existing  rights  or  to 
governmental  structure.  It  could  do 
nothing  more  than  what  the  Congress 
has  authority  to  do — It  can  propose 
ajnendments  to  the  Constitution  Alone. 
It  can  make  no  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion: It  can  change  no  rights  In  the  final 
analysi-s.  three-fourths  of  the  States,  a 
total  of  38,  either  by  legislative  action 
or  by  State  convention,  must  ratify  any 
amendment  the  convention  might  pro- 
pose before  It  becomes  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Precisely  the  same  procedure 
that  applies  to  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Congress  must  be  observed  so  far  as 
ratification  is  concerned 

In  our  examination  of  the  facta  It  Is 
reasonable,  I  believe,  to  read  article  V, 
to  see  what  It  says,  look  at  the  back- 
ground, refresh  our  memory  on  why  it 
was  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
analyze  the  legal  aspects  surrounding  It: 

ABTHIJK    V 

The  Con^eu.  whenever  t»o-lhlnl»  of  both 
Houses  Bhail  deem  It  uecessary.  (hall  pro- 
P')«e  AmeJ.dnienU  to  this  Constitution,  or. 
on  tfie  Applu-atio-^  of  the  Legirlatwes  of 
two-thtrds  of  the  t<  irrai  State.i.  shall  mil  a 
ConventiOfi  tor  prnpoHng  Amendments. 
which,  in  ettlier  Cue  »h\l\  be  valid  to  aU 
Ihtenu  and  Purptae*  a«  part  of  this  Con- 
stltuUon.  when  r.itineU  by  the  LegUUturea 
(jf  three-fourths  uf  the  »ever,il  Httites,  i.*  by 
Conventions  in  three-fourths  tliereof.  us  the 
one  or  the  other  Mude  of  Ratification  may  be 
profKised  by  the  Congre«8 

THE    OE.NESW    Or    AaTItLX    V 

I/et  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  gen- 
esis of  article  V  Why  did  the  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  ConvenUon  in  Phil- 
adelphia insert  this  provision  for  a  future 
constitutional  convention  into  their 
hai^.diwork?  The  an-swer  is  lut  dii^icult 


to  determine.  One  of  the  great  fears  of 
the  delegates  was  a  balky  future  Con- 
greas.  a  Congress  that  might  prove  unre- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  States,  and 
more  importantly,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  those  States. 

A  great  weakness  In  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  with  which  the  delegates 
to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  were 
wrestling  was  the  difQculty  of  amending 
the  articles.  Amendments  to  become 
binding  required  ratification  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  all  of  the  States.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  without  question  that  the 
delegates  to  Philadelphia  early  realized 
the  Impracticability  of  merely  amending 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  even 
though  every  delegate,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  those  from  New  Jersey,  who 
were  operating  under  somewhat  broader 
autiwrlty  than  theirs  confreres,  was  un- 
der instruction  to  do  no  more  than  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

Shortly  after  It  became  apparent  that 
more  than  the  mere  amendment  of  ar- 
ticles would  take  place  and  that  a  new 
Constitution  would  be  submitted,  the 
problem  of  providing  for  subsequent 
amendments  to  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion was  considered.  FVjur  separate  pro- 
posals were  submitted.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  exhibit 
which  contains  the  text  of  proposals  by 
Pinckney.  Randolph,  and  Mason,  and 
documentary  references  and  commentary 
upon  them,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  TTie  Ham- 
ilton proposal  I  shall  speak  of  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

rSAB    or    AH    CrVHXSPONSITS    CONCKESa 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  seems  clear  from 
the  debates  that  what  was  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  the  delegates  in  regard  to 
amending  the  Constitution  was  the  fear 
that,  among  other  things,  there  would 
be  at  some  future  date  a  Congress  unre- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  State.  Ini- 
tially the  sentiment  of  the  delegates,  as 
shown  by  the  Journals  and  diaries, 
seemed  to  be  that  of  denying  to  the  Con- 
gress any  voice  In  the  process  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  The  debates  con- 
vinced a  sufQclent  number  of  delegates 
that  Congress  should  at  least  have  an 
opportunity  to  propose  amendments 
with  the  final  approval  left  to  the  States. 
As  a  result.  Congress  was  only  given  au- 
thority to  propose  amendments.  The 
States,  through  their  legislatures,  re- 
tained the  authority  to  initiate  a  Con- 
vention. The  safeguard  of  a  Convention 
was  specifically  provided  so  that  Congress 
could  not  thwart  the  wishes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  States  by  refusing  to  submit 
amendments  desired  by  the  States. 

Mr  President.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  put  this  In  proper  context 
Those  mtn  at  that  convention  had  just 
flnlslud  a  long  war  against  King  Oeorge 
III  of  England,  and  a  situation  existed 
of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Oovernment 
to  permit  people  to  have  their  wishes. 
They  wanted  to  guard  against  such  re- 
fusals. They  did  It  In  many  ways.  One 
was  the  safeguard  that  was  put  Into  the 
Constitution  In  article  V,  which  allowed 
for  the  States  and  for  the  people  of  the 
States   an   opportunity   to   combat   tyr- 
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anny — the  tyranny  of  either  the  execu- 
tive, of  the  Congress,  or  of  the  central 
national  government — by  having  a  con- 
vention to  consider  amendments  to  the 
Constitution, 

This  safeguard  for  the  calling  of  a 
Convention  upon  application  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  States 
seem  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  Intent.  In 
fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  Congress, 
by  refusing  to  call  a  Convention  upon 
application,  would,  In  such  Instance,  be 
setting  itself  up  as  being  above  the  Con- 
stitution. For  Instance,  the  States  might 
decide  that  a  Convention  was  necessary 
in  order  to  limit  the  power  of  Congress — 
could  Congress  refiise  to  call  a  Conven- 
tion in  such  instance?  A  situation  very 
nearly  like  this  occurred  when  the  17th 
amendment — direct  election  of  Sen- 
ators— was  proposed — it  can  hardly  be 
argued  that  this  amendment  was  "neces- 
sary';  rather,  it  is  apparent  that  Con- 
gress acted  in  order  to  avoid  a  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Federalist  Papers  give  clear  in- 
sight as  to  what  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  In  mind  with  the  adoption 
of  article  V.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 
Federalist  Paper  No.  85,  made  the  point 
that  the  people  were  a  little  afraid  at 
that  time  about  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion and  what  they  should  do  If  they  had 
a  balky  Congress  with  which  they  could 
not  deal.  Pointing  out  they  would  want 
to  amend  the  Constitution  and  to  Insure 
this  right  article  V  was  approved. 

HAMILTON 

Hamilton  said : 

By  the  fifth  article  of  the  plan,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  obliged,  "on  the  application  of 
the  leglalature  of  two-thirds  of  the  States" 
which  at  present  amounts  to  nine,  to  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  amendments  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purpoaes 
aa  a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourth*  of  the 
States,  or  by  conventions  In  three-fourths 
thereof.  The  words  of  this  article  are  per- 
emptory The  Congress  "shall  call  a  Conven- 
Uon." Nothing  In  this  particular  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  that  body.  And  of  conae- 
quence  all  the  declaraUon  about  their  dis- 
inclination to  a  change,  vanishes  in  the  air. 
Nor  however  difficult  It  may  be  supposed  to 
unite  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  state 
legislatures,  in  amendments  which  may  af- 
fect local  Interests,  can  there  be  any  room 
to  apprehend  any  such  difficulty  In  a  Union 
on  polnu  which  are  merely  relative  to  the 
general  liberty  or  security  of  the  people.  We 
may  safely  rely  on  the  dlspoeltJon  of  the 
State  legislatures  to  erect  barriers  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  national  authority. 


THI    SITUATION    TODAT 

It  can  be  seen  then  that  the  situation 
confronting  this  Congress  Is  precisely 
that  visualized  by  the  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787  when  they  made  provision 
that  a  Constitutional  Convention  must 
be  called  upon  application  of  two-thirds 
of  the  States.  At  this  time  In  our  history, 
two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
number  34.  As  of  this  moment,  32  States 
have  petitioned  this  Corogress  to  call  a 
Constitutional  Convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification  which  would  per- 
mit the  States  a  degree  of  flexlbUlty  In 
the  apportloim:ient  of  one  House  of  their 
State  legislatures.  It  should  come  as  no 


surprise  to  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  States  have  so  petitioned. 

In  1963.  as  the  first  implications  of 
Baker  v.  Carr— March  26,  1962.  369  U.S. 
186 — became  evident,  several  States  pe- 
titioned Congress  to  call  a  convention  or 
to  take  action. 

In  1964,  Congress  again  failed  to  take 
action  and  additional  States  added  their 
petitions  to  the  roll  before  us. 

In  1965,  the  process  was  repeated. 

Again  In  1966,  the  number  of  States 
petitioning  for  action  Increased. 

So  far  this  year  1967,  four  additional 
States  have  petitioned,  bringing  the  total 
nimiber  of  petitions  before  us,  as  I  have 
said,  to  32.  I  predict  that  the  number 
will  reach  34,  and  quite  possibly  more. 
The  reason  is  that  Congress  has  refused 
to  act  In  keeping  with  the  expressed, 
deeply  felt  wishes  of  the  States  in  con- 
nection with  this  vital  constitutional 
question.  Therefore,  as  Hamilton  fore- 
saw In  making  provision  for  a  call  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention  in  the  face  of 
an  obdurate  Congress,  the  States  are 
following  the  petition  route. 

It  Is  Important,  moreover  It  is  essential. 
It  seems  to  me.  In  view  of  this  demand  by 
the  States  for  a  Convention  that  certain 
facts  be  clearly  enimciated. 
1.  ARK  THB  prnnoNs  from  the  states  in- 
valid HAVING  BEEN  ADOPTED  OVER  A  PERIOD, 
TO   DATE,   OF   FOUR   TEARS? 

Article  V  Is  silent  both  as  to  the  period 
of  time  In  which  applications  must  be  re- 
ceived in  order  to  be  valid  and  as  to  the 
period  of  time  In  which  ratification  must 
occur  in  order  for  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  become  valid  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

A  time  limit  In  which  ratification  must 
take  place  was  Imposed  by  the  Congress 
in  the  submission  of  the  18th  amend- 
ment. This  marked  the  first  Instance  of 
such  a  time  limitation.  In  the  third  sec- 
tion of  that  amendment  the  7-year  pe- 
riod for  ratification  was  expressed.  The 
validity  of  this  amendment  was  chal- 
lenged because  of  the  alleged  "extra-con- 
stitutional provision  of  the  third  section" 
In  Dillon  v.  Glass,  Deputy  Collector  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue,  256  U.S. 
at  368. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  fair  inference 
from  article  V  Is  that  ratification  must  be 
within  some  reasonable  time  after  pro- 
posal of  the  amendment:  and  that  7 
years,  as  determined  by  Congress,  was 
reasonable.  The  opinion  pointed  out  that 
the  Constitution's  lack  of  express  provi- 
sion on  the  subject  Is  not  In  Itself  con- 
trolling, because  with  the  Constitution,  as 
with  a  statute  or  other  written  Instru- 
ment, what  Is  reasonably  implied  is  as 
much  a  part  of  It  as  what  is  expressed. 
The  following  cases  were  cited:  United 
States  V.  Babbit,  1  Black,  55,  61 ;  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  651,  658;  McHenry  v. 
Alford,  168  U.S.  651,  672;  South  Carolina 
V.  United  States,  199  U.S.  437,  451;  Luria 
V.  United  States,  231  U.S.  9,  24;  The 
Pesaro,  255  U.S.  216. 

An  examination  of  article  V,  the  court 
said,  discloses  that  It  Is  Intended  to  Invest 
Congress  with  a  wide  range  of  power  In 
proposing  amendments.  The  opinion  also 
reads: 

We  do  not  find  anything  In  the  Article 
which  suggests  that  an  amendment  once  pro- 


posed iB  to  be  open  to  ratification  for  all  time, 
or  that  ratification  In  some  of  the  States  may 
be  separated  from  that  In  others  by  many 
years  and  yet  be  effective.  We  do  find  that 
which  strongly  suggests  the  contrary.  Plrst, 
proposal  and  ratification  are  not  treated  as 
unrelated  actfi  but  ae  succeeding  steps  in  a 
single  endeavor,  the  natural  Inference  being 
that  they  are  not  to  be  widely  separated  In 
time.  Secondly.  It  Is  only  when  there  is 
deemed  to  be  a  necessity  therefore  that 
amendments  are  to  be  proposed,  the  reason- 
able Implication  being  that  when  proposed 
they  are  to  be  considered  and  disposed  of 
presently.  Thirdly,  as  ratification  la  but  the 
expression  of  the  approbation  of  the  people 
and  Is  a  fair  Implication  that  It  must  be  suffi- 
ciently contemporaneous  In  that  number  of 
States  to  refiect  the  will  of  the  people  In  all 
sections  at  relatively  the  same  period,  which 
of  course  ratification  scattered  through  a 
long  series  of  years  would  not  do. 

We  conclude  that  the  fair  Inference  or 
Implication  from  Article  V  Is  that  the  rati- 
fication must  be  within  some  reasonable 
time  after  proposal. 

Of  the  power  of  Congress,  keeping  within 
reasonable  limits  to  fix  a  definite  period  for 
the  ratification  we  entertain  no  doubt.  As  a 
rule  the  Constitution  speaks  in  general 
terms,  leaving  Congress  to  deal  with  subsidi- 
ary matters  of  detail  as  the  public  Interests 
and  changing  conditions  may  require';  and 
Article  V  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Whether 
a  definite  period  for  ratification  shall  be  fixed 
so  that  all  may  know  what  it  Is  and  specula- 
tion on  what  is  a  reasonable  time  may  be 
avoided,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  matter  of  detail 
which  Congress  may  determine  as  an  Inci- 
dent of  Its  power  to  designate  the  mode  of 
ratification.  It  is  not  questioned  that  seven 
years,  the  period  fixed  In  this  Instance,  was 
reasonable,  If  power  existed  to  fix  a  definite 
time;  nor  could  It  well  be  questioned  con- 
sidering the  periods  within  which  prior 
amendments  were  ratified. 

Applying  the  reasoning  of  the  court 
in  Dillon  against  Glass  to  the  problem  at 
hand  it  is  clear  that  applications  for  a 
Convention  would  certainly  be  valid  if 
received  within  a  7-year  or  possibly  a 
longer  period,  since  this  period  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  courts,  and  action  pursuant  thereto 
constituted  valid  ratification.  The  argu- 
ment that  applications,  to  be  valid,  must 
be  received  in  the  life  of  one  Congress 
is  about  as  illogical  as  saying  that  rati- 
fication must  take  place  in  the  life  of  one 
Congress  or  that  failure  of  a  proposed 
amendment  In  one  Congress  would  for- 
ever foreclose  subsequent  Congresses 
from  attempting  to  propose  similar 
amendments. 

2.  ARE  THE  APPLICATIONS  VALID  AS  TO  FORM  AND 
SUBJECT     MATTES? 

In  determining  whether  the  applica- 
tions are  in  proper  form,  it  should  be  re- 
called in  the  first  place  that  article  V 
makes  no  reference  to  form.  Congress 
might,  although  this  is  a  doubtful  iwwer, 
prescribe  a  form  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose but  it  has  not  done  so.  It  seems 
strange,  then,  for  Congress  now  to  con- 
tend that  the  applications  are  in  im- 
proper form.  More  logical,  It  would  seem 
would  be  the  view  that  since  the  State 
legislatures,  and  they  alone,  have  the  au- 
thority to  initiate  a  Convention,  their 
decision  as  to  form  should  be  binding, 
and  the  form  used  by  one  legislature 


•  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat.  304, 
326;  Mcculloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  316, 
407. 
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would  not  preclude  the  uae  of  m  tUfferent 
atjit  form  by  another  legislature  tn  mak- 
Inc  TPM'itt^"  U)  the  Concresa  for  a 
OoovenUon.  What  really  aeems  to  be  Im- 
porUnt  or  eoDtroUlns  la  the  aubataooe. 
purpose,  and  Intent  of  the  appUcatlooA. 

■Kh  of  the  S3  appUcationa  presently 
before  aa  speclflcaUy  requests  that  a 
Constltatlonal  Convention  be  called. 
Thej  assign  various  reasons  for  their  re- 
mift  by  uslnfi;  one  or  more  "whereaf" 
riauf.  all  of  which,  however,  relate  to 
•pportionnient.  Tliese  clauses  are  not  a 
part  of  the  resolving  clause  and  In  no 
way  limit  its  effect.  Some  legislatures 
have  proposed  tn  their  applications  ac- 
tual lanciiase  for  an  amendment  but  in 
ao  doing  tiiey  have  not  destroyed  the 
effectiveness  of  their  applications  for  a 
Oonatltutional  Convention.  Such  lan- 
ViMMCe  oould  only  be  regarded  at  most  as 
anrptaiage  intended  to  convey  to  the 
Congress  an  Idea  as  to  the  wording  of 
the  amendment  that  either  the  Congress 
or  a  convention  could  propose  for  ratl- 
flicfttloii.  The  {^plications,  as  previously 
noted,  do  give  to  Congress  the  altema- 
tlva  to  calling  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tkn;  that  alternative  being  Uie  submis- 
ol  amendment  by  the  Congress, 
of  the  States  have  in  their  ap- 
plleatlons.  attempted  to  establish  the 
method  of  ratification.  No  reason  is  given 
for  this  action,  but  It  can  be  presumed 
that  It  was  done  so  as  to  foreclose  any 
posalhllity  that  the  Congress  might  re- 
fuse to  provide  a  method  of  ratiflcatlon. 
In  any  event  the  inclusion  of  this  ex- 
traneoas  material  could  not  conceivably 
tnraUdate  the  application  for  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

In  fact,  the  situation  existing  now  Is 
alm^nt  precisely  that  envisioned  by  the 
delegates  at  PliUadelphla.  The  altema- 
ttre  that  the  delegates  provided,  the  call- 
ing ot  a  Constitutional  Convention,  was 
designed  to  meet  the  very  situation  where 
Cocgreas  would  not  act. 
».  Boas  Tas  PACT  Ttitr  bomb  op  thx  lxoisla- 

TUUa  WKMX  MAL-APPOBnOlTBO  AT  TUB  TIMB 
TUX  »mjC.\TK»im  WCBB  AiMVTZD  ArPSCT  TMB 
VAUBtrr    OP  THB   APPLICATIONS? 

During  the  period  of  time  covered  by 
these  applications — 1963-67— application 
for  a  Convention  has  been  made  by  legis- 
latures apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation alone  Other  legislatures  that  were 
tmder  court  order  to  reapportion  also 
made  application  for  a  Convention,  and. 
finally.  State  legislatures  that  were  mal- 
apportloned  to  some  extent  according  to 
the  principle  of  Reynolds  against  Sims. 
but  had  not  been  found  to  be  malappor- 
tioned  by  any  court,  also  approved  appli- 
cations for  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  these  two  latter  groups  could 
make  a  valid  application  for  a  Conven- 
tion BO  as  to  permit  apportionment  of 
one  Hi>use  on  the  basis  of  factors  other 
than  population  alone. 

Part  of  the  argument  being  made  in 
support  of  the  premise  that  a  malappor- 
tloned  legislature  could  not  make  a  valid 
application  for  such  a  Convention  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  such  action 
was  self-serving  and  would  tend  to  make 
that  legislature  "pure."  This  line  of  argu- 
ment faHs  of  Its  own  weight.  In  the  first 
place,   no  such   application  could   stay 


court  action  requiring  apportionment 
based  on  the  principle  of  Reynolds 
against  Stnos;  namely,  population  alone. 
So  that  those  legislatures  under  court 
order  had  no  alternative  but  to  reappor- 
tion, and  they  did.  Obviously,  any  such 
application  could  not  have  been  self- 
serving  ao  far  as  preserving  the  appor- 
tionment of  that  legislature  was  con- 
cerned. Those  legislatures  that  were  In 
fact  mAlapportioned,  but  under  no  court 
order  could  hardly  expect  to  maintain 
their  status  quo  by  the  act  of  approving 
SLU  application  for  a  Convention  Only  an 
amendment  to  tl^  Constitution  could 
help  them,  and  the  undisputed  fact  Is 
that  there  was  not  sufDclent  time  to  pro- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment  and  ob- 
tain ratification  so  as  to  help  this  group. 

As  to  the  patently  absurd  argument 
that  these  applications  cannot  be  counted 
because  they  were  approved  by  a  mal- 
apportioned  legislature.  It  can  be  dis- 
posed of  with  the  observation  that  if 
such  argument  is  true,  then  every  act 
of  that  legislature  and  preceding  ones 
are  Invalid  and  with  them  quite  likely 
most  every  act  of  the  Congress  because 
every  State  having  more  than  one  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  would  have  had  It 
congressional  districts  determined  by  an 
Invalid  legislature.  Also,  the  validity  of 
all  amendments  to  the  I'ederal  Constitu- 
tion subsequent  to  the  14th  will  be 
brought  Into  question  because  with  only 
one  exception,  the  2l8t  article  of  amend- 
ment, they  have  been  ratified  by  malap- 
portioned  legislatures  What  a  paradox 
it  would  be  to  hold  valid  the  ratification 
of  an  amendment  by  a  legislature  as  pro- 
vided In  article  V  and  to  hold  invalid  the 
petition  for  a  Constitutional  Convention 
by  the  same  legislature  as  also  provided 
In  article  V 

Fortunately,  we  have  some  guidance 
from  the  Supreme  Court  on  tills  problem. 
The  question  arose  in  Texas  v  White 
(18«8i    7  Wall    (74  US  »    700 

f  S      BT:-p«BMe     Cr>T*BT     Rt-UNO     OW     THIS     POIWT 

Texa3  V.  WhUe— 74  US.  Reports  700 
1 1868) .  The  Supreme  Court  in  this  case 
was  confronted  with  a  situation  based  on 
certain  acts  of  the  Civil  War  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  It  held  tiiat — 

CotLBldered  aa  tnauacUona  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  ordinance  or  secession,  adopted 
by  the  Texaa  convention,  and  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  olUzena  of  Texaa,  and  all 
acta  of  her  legislature  Intended  to  give  effect 
to  that  ordinance  were  absolutely  null  TTiey 
were  utterly  without  operation  In  law. 

But,  the  Court  stated,  the  State  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  State,  nor  her  citizens 
to  be  citizens  of  the  Union.  The  Insur- 
gent legislature  could  not  be  regarded 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  a 
lawful  legislature,  ur  Its  acts  as  lawful 
acts.  Yet  that  legislature  and  Its  gov- 
ei-nment  were  the  only  actual  govern- 
ment Texas  had.  It  constituted  a  de 
facto  government  "and  Its  acts  during 
the  period  of  Its  exlstervje  as  such  would 
be  effectual  and  In  almost  all  respects 
valid  "  Such  validity,  however,  did  not 
extend  to  a  contract  Ln  aid  of  the  rebel- 
lion, which  was  a  treasonable  act.  On 
this  point,  the  Court  held; 

Exact  deflnlUona,  within  which  the  acta 
of  a  :3tAle  guverument,  organized  in  UoetlUty 


to  tb»  Conctttutlon  and  government  of  the 
United  Stetea.  must  be  treeted  m  valid  or 
tnvaUd.  need  not  be  attempted.  It  may  be 
aald.  however,  that  acta  neceaaary  to  peace 
and  good  order  among  cltlzena,  auch,  for 
exainple,  aa  acta  a&nctloning  and  protecting 
m&rrla^  and  tbe  domestic  relations,  gov- 
erning the  ooutae  of  deeoenta,  regulating  the 
conveyance  and  transfer  of  property,  real 
and  peraonal,  and  providing  remedies  (or 
Injuries  to  person  and  estate,  and  other  simi- 
lar acta,  which  would  be  valid  If  emanating 
from  a  lawful  government,  must  be  regarded 
m  general  aa  valid  when  proceeding  from  an 
actual,  though  unlawful  government;  and 
that  acta  In  furtherance  or  support  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  United  States,  or  intended 
to  defeat  the  just  rlgbts  of  cltlaena  and  other 
acta  of  like  nature,  must.  In  general  be  re- 
garded aa  Invalid  and  void. 

No  one  would  seriously  contend  that 
these  State  legislatures  who  have  made 
application  for  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion were  "illegal  governments"  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  malappor- 
tloned.  It  certainly  carniot  be  said  that 
an  application  for  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention constitutes  "rebellious"  or  "trea- 
sonable" actions  of  that  legislature. 

At  the  time  the  petition  for  a  Conven- 
tion was  adopted,  the  very  least  that  can 
be  said  that  such  legislature  was  a  part 
of  a  de  facto  government  and  Its  acts 
would  be  effectual  in  such  matters  as 
this.  This  is  clear  under  the  decision 
in  Texas  against  White. 

But  the  uniform  holdings  of  the  courts 
have  been  that  otherwise  valid  enact- 
ments of  legislatures  will  not  be  set  aside 
as  unconstitutional  by  reason  of  their 
passage  by  a  malapportioned  legislature 
See  Dawson  v.  Bomar,  322  Fed.  (2d)  445 
tl963).  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
•  cerUorari  denied.  376  UJ3.  732). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  that  opinion  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  portions  of 
the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Aa  Indicated  by  the  petitioner's  failure  to 
cite  authority  In  support  of  hla  contention, 
the  courta  have  uniformly  held  that  other- 
wlae  valid  enectmenta  of  leglslaturea  will  not 
be  set  aatde  aa  unconaUtutlonal  by  reaaon  of 
thc4r  pasaage  by  a  malapp>ort!oned  legisla- 
ture This  conclusion  Ls  reached  upon  one  or 
more  of  three  Judicially  recognlaed  doctrines: 
( 1  >  the  de  jure  doctrine  which  recognizes 
that  a  legislative  body  created  by  a  stnte 
constitution  haa  a  de  fure  existence  which  Is 
not  destroyed  by  any  failure  to  redlslxlct  in 
accordance  with  the  ooostltutlonal  mandate: 
(2)  the  de  facto  doctrine  which  recognizes 
that  the  legislative  offices  created  by  tbe 
state  constitution  were  de  jure  and  the  In- 
cumbents, even  though  elected  under  an  In- 
valid dlstrlcUng  act,  were  at  least  de  facto 
members  of  the  legislature  and  their  acts 
aa  valid  aa  the  acts  of  the  de  jure  offlcer.s. 
(S)  the  doctrine  of  avoidance  of  chaos  and 
confusion  which  recognises  the  common 
sense  principle  that  courts,  upon  balancing 
the  equlUes  between  the  Individual  com- 
plainant and  the  public  at  large,  will  not 
declare  acta  of  a  malapportioned  legislature 
Invalid  where  to  do  ao  would  create  a  state 
of  chaos  and  oonf  uaion. 

For  tbe  Court  to  aelect  any  particular  cate- 
gory of  lawa  and  separate  tbem  from  other 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  applying  either  the 
de  /scto  doctrine  or  tbe  doctrine  of  avoid- 
ance  of  chaos  and  eonfuslon  would  in  fact 
circumvent  legal  principles  In  order  to  subsU- 
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tute  tbe  Court's  opinion  as  to  tiM  wladom, 
morality,  or  approprtsteneea  of  audi  lava. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
case  of  Rvan  ▼.  rtnstey,  31«  VM.  (ad> 
430  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Tenth  Cir- 
cuit. April  23,  1963,  the  court  held: 

If  the  petitioner's  eontentlo&s  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted, a  malapportioned  leglalature  could 
not  paaa  a  valid  act  of  reappartloamant. 


CAN    TRS    COtraBBBS    OB    THB    aTATVB 
THB  ACnOn    OP    A  OOITVBKTIOM? 


LHUT 


In  providing  an  answer  to  this  question 
two  principles  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  is  that  whatever  the  Congress  does. 
It  can  only  do  as  a  resiilt  of  authority 
delegated  to  it  in  the  Constitution.  Sec- 
ond, Congress  In  proposing  amendments 
or  caning  a  Constitutional  Convention  is 
not  exercising  a  legislative  function.  This 
latter  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed 
and  disposed  of  by  the  Court  In  Hollinga- 
worth  v.  Virainia  (1798)  Dallas  378.  In 
that  case  the  following  argument  was 
made: 

The  amendment  haa  not  been  proposed  In 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  constltntlon,  and 
therefore.  It  Is  void.  Upon  an  Inspection  of 
the  original  roll,  it  appears,  that  tbe  amend- 
ment was  never  submitted  to  tbe  prealdent 
lor  bis  approbation.  Tbe  constitution  de- 
clares, that  every  order,  resolution  or  vote, 
to  which  the  concurrence  of  tbe  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary 
(except  on  a  quesUon  of  adjournment) ,  shall 
be  presented  to  tbs  president  of  the  United 
States:  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect. 
shall  be  approved  by  blm.  or,  being  disap- 
proved by  him.  shall  be  repassed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  senate  and  bouse  of  repre- 
sentatives Ac.  Art.  8  S  7.  Now.  tbe  constitu- 
tion likewise  declares,  that  the  concurrence 
o[  both  houses  shall  be  necessary  to  a  propo- 
tltton  for  amendments.  Art.  V.  And  it  la  no 
answer  to  the  objection,  to  observe,  that  as 
two-thirds  oX  both  houses  are  required  to 
originate  the  proposition,  it  would  be  nuga- 
tory to  return  It  with  the  president's  nega- 
tive, to  be  repassed  by  tbe  same  number; 
since  the  reasons  assigned  for  Ms  disapproba- 
tion might  be  so  satisfactory  as  to  reduce 
the  majority  below  the  constltutlonaj  pro- 
portion. The  concurrence  of  tbe  prealdent  is 
required  In  matters  of  Infinitely  less  impor- 
tance: and  whether  on  subjects  of  ordinary 
legislation,  or  of  constitutional  amendment*, 
the  expression  la  the  same,  and  equally 
applies  to  the  act  of  both  houses  of  congreaa. 

In  response  the  Attorney  General 
stated: 

Two  objections  are  made.  1st.  Tliat  the 
amendment  has  not  been  proposed  in  due 
:  >rm  But  baa  not  the  same  course  been  pur- 
sued relative  to  all  the  other  amendnaenta 
that  have  been  adopted?  (a)  And  the  case  of 
amendments  la  evidently  a  subetantlve  act, 
unconnected  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
legl.slation,  and  not  within  the  policy  or 
terms  of  Investing  tbe  president  with  a 
qualined  negative  on  the  acts  and  resolu- 
tions of  congress 

The  Cor.rt  on  the  day  succeeding  the 
aix'uments  unanimously  held  that  the 
amendment  was  constitutionally  adopt- 
ed, and  this  decision  has  been  uniformly 
ob.sprvcd,  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
amending  process  is  not  a  legislative 
function. 

As  to  the  question  of  a  delegation  of 
Piwer  to  the  Congress  to  limit  the  action 
of  a  Convention,  nowhere  in  the  Consti- 
tution can  such  a  delegation  of  authority 
►Je  found.  Such  a  delegation  would  ne- 
pate  the  very  authority  reserved  to  the 
States.  What  purpose  would  be  served  by 


•Uowlnc  tbe  States  to  initiate  a  Conven- 
tion And  leave  the  authority  in  the  Con- 
gress to  say  wttA  the  Conventian  could 
do?  If  ft  OonTcntioD  can  in  fact  be  lim- 
ited, it  would  seem  that  only  the  States 
who  poaseiB  the  sole  authority  to  Initiate 
It  could  oontrol  tt.  In  this  connection  I 
would  point  out  that  all  32  petitions  un- 
der rtlsrusBlon  request  action  only  In 
respect  to  reamwrtlonment.  In  fact,  also, 
further  and  ultimate  oontrol  does  rest  in 
the  States  for  not  tmtil  three-fourths  of 
them  have  ratified,  could  any  amend- 
ment proposed  by  a  Convention  have 
effect. 

In  further  considering  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  precise  nature 
of  the  Acts  involved  in  calling  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  Congress,  as  has 
been  discussed,  does  not  have  the  initiat- 
ing authority  In  this  instance,  it  can  act 
only  in  response  to  applications  from  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures, 
and,  tipon  receipt  of  the  necessary  num- 
ber must  call  such  a  Convention.  Since 
the  Congress  is  without  authority  of  its 
own  to  call  a  Convention,  it  is  possessed 
at  most  with  authority  only  over  routine 
housekeeping  functions.  These  functions 
would  provide  for  the  place,  date,  pre- 
fiumahly  the  dtumtion,  financing,  voting, 
and  other  similar  functions  of  the 
Convention. 

Since  article  V  gives  to  the  States  sole 
authority  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  since  someone  must  say  where, 
when,  and  so  forth.  Congress  obviously 
has  this  limited  authority.  It  can  be  ar- 
gued that  the  States  could  Include  these 
items  In  a  uniform  marmer  in  their  ap- 
plications, but  since  they  did  not  do  so 
it  would  seem  that  this  fimetion  Is  left 
to  the  Congress. 

Wherein  lies  any  safeguard  against  a 
"wide  open"  Convention?  First  in  the 
good  fkith,  judgment,  and  responsibility 
of  its  ddegates.  Sectmd,  in  the  require- 
ment that  amy  proposals  of  the  Conven- 
tion must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States — 38  of  them — before  becoming 
effective. 

5.    CAJC  A  BTATX  LKOISLATTTU  aXBCIND  AN  APPLI- 
CATION FOB  A  CONSTTrUTKUrAI.  CONVXimONT 

Attempts  to  rescind  the  application  for 
a  Constitutional  Convention  made  by  an 
earlier  legislature  have  occurred  at  least 
in  four  State  leglslatiu-es.  An  instance 
where  this  occurred  is  in  Maryland.  The 
1965  Legislature  of  Maryland,  found  by 
the  Court  to  be  malapportioned,  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  legislature  was  reappor- 
tioned according  to  population.  In  its 
1967  session,  a  resolution  rescinding  the 
eartler  application  was  introduced  but 
rejected.  No  legislature  has  rescinded  an 
amplication  for  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion oa  reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures. The  question  then  is  whether  or 
not  such  an  act  of  rescission  would  have 
effect. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  con- 
fronted with  cases  on  ratification  that 
shed  some  light  on  this  question.  The 
Court  has  held  that  the  function  of  a 
State  legislature  in  ratifying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
like  the  function  of  Congress  In  propos- 
ing the  amendment  Is  a  Federal  function 


derived  from  the  Ped«til  Constitution; 
and  tt  transcends  any  limitations  sought 
to  be  imposed  by  the  people  of  a  State. 
Hawke  v.  Smith.  Na  1,  253  UJ3.  221; 
Hatoke  V.  Smith,  Na  2,  253  UJ3.  231; 
National  Prohibition  cases,  253  UJS.  350, 
386. 

It  also  appears  that  ratification  of  a 
proposed  amendment,  when  once  acced- 
ed to  by  a  State  legislature  would  seem 
to  exhaust  its  authority  to  act  and  pre- 
clude a  reconsideratiiHi.  Coleman  v.  Mil- 
ler 307  UjB.  433. 

The  Court  has  also  held  that  certifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State — now  Ad- 
ministrator GSA— by  the  legislature  of 
its  act  of  ratification  Is  binding  upon 
him.  In  Lester  v.  Grameff  258  U.S.  130, 
the  Cotirt  held : 

Tbe  remaining  contention  la  that  the  rati- 
fying resolutions  of  Tenneaaee  and  of  West 
Virginia  are  inoperative,  because  adopted  in 
violation  of  tbe  rules  of  legislative  procedure 
prevailing  Ln  tlie  respective  States.  Tbe  ques- 
tion raised  may  have  been  rendered  imma- 
terial by  tbe  fact  that  since  tbe  proclama- 
tion tbe  legislatures  of  two  other  States — 
Connecticut  and  Vermont — have  adopted  res- 
cdutlona  of  ratification.  But  a  broeder  answer 
should  be  given  to  the  contention.  Tbe  proc- 
lamation by  the  Secretary  certified  that 
from  official  docunxenta  on  file  In  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  State  it  appeared  that  tbe  pr(q>oeed 
Amendment  waa  ratified  by  tbe  leglslaturea 
of  thirty-six  States,  and  that  It  'haa  become 
valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  aa  a  part 
of  tbe  Conatltutlon  of  tbe  UrUted  States.' 
As  tbe  leglalattires  of  Tennessee  and  of  West 
Virginia  bad  power  to  adopt  tbe  resolutions 
of  ratification,  official  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary, duly  autbentlcated,  that  tbey  bad  done 
so  was  conclusive  upon  him,  and,  beln^  cer- 
tified to  by  bis  proclamation,  Is  concltisiva 
upon  the  source.  Tbe  rule  declared  In  Field 
v.  Clark,  143  U.S.  649,  669-673,  Is  applicable 
here.  See  also  tfanoood  v.  Wentioorth,  162 
VS.  647,  563. 

Since  the  act  of  a  State  legislature  In 
making  an  application  to  Congress  for  a 
Constitutional  Convention  and  its  act  of 
ratifying  a  proposed  amendment  are 
quite  similar  and  relating  the  court's 
holdings  in  the  former  to  the  latter  it  is 
apparent  that:  First,  both  are  FWeral 
functions;  second,  neither  can  be  re- 
scinded; and,  third,  each  would  be  bind- 
ing, the  one  upon  the  Congress,  the  other 
on  the  Administrator  of  GSA  imd  both 
upon  the  courts.  Tlie  rule  of  reasonable- 
ness, such  as  the  Court  used  in  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  cases,  where  it  held 
7  years  to  be  a  reasonable  time  in  which 
to  effect  ratiflcatlon,  could  be  applied  so 
as  to  prevent  the  cumulative  effect  of  ap- 
plications spread  over  a  number  of  years 
and  on  various  subjects.  Any  attempt  to 
rescind  during  this  7-year  period  would 
be  a  nullity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  7  years 
during  which  time  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  had  not  been  achieved  the  amplica- 
tions would  lose  their  effect. 

AdditionaUy,  once  applications  from 
two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  have  been 
received  by  the  Congress  we  are  con- 
fronted with  what  might  be  termed  an 
act  of  finality.  Any  attempted  act  of 
rescission  of  Its  application  by  a  State 
legislature  would  have  no  more  meaning 
then  than  would  an  attempt  to  rescind 
a  sufficient  number  of  acts  of  ratifica- 
tion so  as  to  repeal  an  arUcIe  of  amend- 
ment that  had  previously  been  ratified 
by  three- fourths  of  the  States, 
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•.  KVST  THX  CONOaZSS  CALL  A  rONVI.VTIiiN 
T7POM  ATPLICATION  Or  TWO-THIR08  Or  THE 
L101.SI.ATVRK3  OF  THX  STATES? 

The  Federalist  Papers  give  clear  in- 
sight as  to  what  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  in  mind  In  article  V  I  have 
quoted  Alexander  Hamilton  In  Federalist 
Paper  No.  85  In  this  respect,  where 
Hamilton  makes  It  clear  the  Congress 
has  no  option 

The  duty  of  Congress  under  article  V  is 
Culte  clear  In  the  syllabus  of  United 
States  V  Spracme  et  al  .  282  U.S.  715,  it  is 
noted  that: 

...  3  Article  V.  in  Its  provision  that  pro- 
poaed  amendments  shall  become  part  of  the 
Conatltutlon  when  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourtha  of  the  several  Slates 
or  by  conventions  In  three-fourtha  thereof, 
"aa  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  the  Congresa."  plainly 
and  without  ambiguity  places  the  choice  be- 
tween these  two  modes  In  the  sole  discre- 
tion of  Congresa,  and  cannot  by  construction 
b«  rsad  aa  requiring  that  changes  detracting 
from  the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  distinguished 
from  changes  in  the  character  of  federal 
mwins  or  machinery,  shall  be  referred  to  con- 
ventlona  p  730 

3.  The  Conatltutlon  waa  written  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  voters,  Ita  words  and  phraaes 
were  used  In  their  normal  and  ordinal^  aa 
distinguished  from  technical  meaning:  where 
the  Intention  Is  clear  there  la  no  room  for 
construction  and  no  excuse  for  Interpolation 
or  addition   p  731. 

4.  The  fact  that  an  instrument  drawn  with 
sucb  meticulous  care,  and  by  men  who  so 
well  understood  how  to  make  language  fit 
their  thought  does  not  contain  any  phrase 
limiting  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the 
Congress  In  choosing  one  or  the  other  alter- 
njktlve  modes  of  ratification,  la  persuasive 
evidence  that  no  qualification  waa  intended 
p.  733. 

Applying  this  Interpretation  to  the  In- 
stant case  It  would  appear  that  the  Con- 
gress is  left  without  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  wisdom,  propriety  or  desirabil- 
ity of  the  applications  and  their  pur- 
poses. Certainly  It  would  not  be  a  deci- 
sion for  the  Congress  to  make  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  Con- 
stltutiorutl  Convention  this  decision  has 
already  been  made  by  the  States,  assum- 
ing 34  applications.  Only  when  an 
amendment  or  cunendments  as  had  been 
requested  bad  been  proposed  by  Con- 
gress for  ratification  could  the  Congress 
constitutionally  Ignore  the  mandate  of 
the  State  legislatures  calling  for  a  Con- 
vention. The  action  of  Congress  in  this 
Instance  would  seem  to  t>e  purely  and 
simply  ministerial  To  reinforce  this 
view.  If  Indeed  reinforcement  Is  needed. 
Is  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  adopted 
the  Convention  clause  of  article  V  be- 
cause of  fear,  a  fear  it  appears  that  dem- 
onstrates no  little  foresight,  that  an 
oppressive  Federal  administration  might 
refuse  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
States  for  a  change  in  the  fundamental 
Uw. 

rNroaccMKNT  bt  cotrmr  oboes 

Since  the  action  required  of  Congress 
In  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention  Is 
purely  ministerial,  in  fact  not  even  legis- 
lative, can  It  be  compelled  to  do  so 
against  Its  wishes,  by  court  order''  Rec- 
ognizing the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  and  the  somewhat  battered  prin- 
ciple of  political  question.  It  appears  that 


a  recalcitrant  Congress  can  be  compelled 
to  act 

It  is  a  well-establLshed  principle  of  law 
that  the  courts  will  compel  the  doing  of 
purely  ministerial  acts  This  is  normally 
accomplished  by  mandamus  and  Is  fre- 
quenty  referred  to  as  a  writ  commanding 
the  fjerformance  of  a  particular  duty 
which  results  from  the  official  station  of 
the  one  to  whom  it  Is  directed 

In  one  of  its  ver>'  early  decisions.  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison  (February  1803 1  1 
Cranch  137,  the  Supreme  Court  clearly 
established  the  principle  that  the  Court 
can  command  the  performance  of  a 
purely  ministerial  act  by  an  official  of  a 
coequal  branch  of  Government,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Some  excerpts  from  that  opinion 
are  particularly  applicable  On  page  163, 
the  Court  said: 

The  government  of  the  Unll«d  .States  has 
been  emphatically  termed  a  government  of 
laws,  and  not  of  miin  It  will  certainly  cease 
to  deserve  thU  high  appellation,  if  the  laws 
furnish  no  remedy  f<jr  the  violation  of  a 
vested  :egaJ  right 

On  page  166: 

But  where  a  specific  duty  Is  assigned  by 
law.  and  IndlvlduaJ  rights  depend  upon  the 
performance  of  that  duty,  it  seems  equally 
clear  that  the  individual  who  considers  him- 
self Injured,  has  a  right  to  resort  to  the  laws 
of  thla  country  for  a  remedy 

On  page  170: 

What  Is  there  In  the  exalted  station  of 
the  officer  which  shall  bar  a  citizen  from 
asaertlng.  In  a  court  of  Justice,  hla  legal 
rights,  or  shall  forbid  a  court  to  listen  to 
the  claim,  or  to  laaue  a  mandamus,  directing 
the  performance  of  a  duty,  not  depending  on 
executive  dlacretlon.  but  on  particular  acts 
of  Congress  and  the  general  principles  of  law? 

And  on  page  179: 

From  theae.  and  many  other  selections 
which  might  be  made.  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  contem- 
plated that  Instrument  aa  a  rule  for  the 
goveriunent  of  couru  aa  well  aa  of  the  leg- 
islature 

Applying  the  reasoning  of  the  Court 
In  that  landmark  case  to  the  problem  at 
hand  can  it  earnestly  be  contended  that 
the  people,  through  their  representatives 
In  the  State  legislature  can  be  denied  by 
the  Congress  one  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal rights  they  possess,  that  of  altering 
the  basic  document  under  which  the 
whole  process  of  government  operates, 
the  Constitution,  and  that  the  Court  Is 
without  authority  to  enforce  this  right? 
If  this  be  true,  that  the  right  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  to  secure  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention  upon  application  to 
Congress  Is  a  nonenforceable  right,  then 
we  have  ceased  to  be  a  Government  of 
laws  Indeed,  for  the  Court  to  refuse  to 
enforce  this  right  It  would  have  to  cast 
aside  a  whole  series  of  decisions,  not  the 
least  of  which  would  be  those  affirming 
the  validity  and  propriety  of  several  arti- 
cles of  amendment  But.  more  Impor- 
tantly, the  people's  sovereignty  would 
once  and  for  all  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Court  has  had  no  difficulty  In  re- 
cent cases  involving  the  legislatures. 
Granted  they  are  State  legislatures,  but 
the  principle  remains  the  same.  The 
Court  secured  compliance  with  Its  orders 
even  though  the  swrtlon  Involved  was  to  a 
certain  extent  legislative  whereas  in  our 


case  It  clearly  Is  not.  These  cases  Involved 
apportionment,  beginning  with  Baker 
against  Carr  and  more  recently  Reynolds 
against  Sims,  and  related  cases.  In  those 
instances,  where  a  legislature  refused  to 
obey  an  order  to  redlstrlct.  the  Court  de- 
veloped Its  own  districting  plan  and  di- 
rected elections  to  be  held.  It  Is  really  not 
arguable  that  the  right  of  two-thirds  of 
the  State  legislatures  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  clearly  provided  by  article  V 
Is  less  a  right  than  that  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee  to  have  reapportionment  of 
tlielr  State  legislature. 

Should  the  Congress  fall  to  respond 
affirmatively  to  the  applications  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States 
for  a  Constitutional  Convention,  It  would 
appear  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  en- 
force this  right,  and  that  precedent  for 
it  to  do  so  exists.  Should  the  Congress 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  writ,  the  Court, 
In  enforcing  this  right,  could  Itself  order 
the  Convention.  Some  State  legislatures, 
I  would  be  certain,  would  pursue  this 
form  of  remedy  should  the  Congress  fail 
to  act. 

I  trust  In  this  somewhat  lengthy  pres- 
entation a  base  has  been  provided  for 
rational  discussion  of  the  Issue  before 
us  It  would  have  been  far  simpler  to  en- 
gage In  a  bit  of  rhetoric  rather  than  cit- 
ing the  ample  precedent.  Intent  and  law 
which  prevails.  However,  It  Is  my  ob- 
servation that  this  deliberative  body,  now 
engaged  In  a  considerable  constitutional 
discussion,  prefers  fact  to  fun  In  reach- 
ing Its  conclusions. 

For  myself,  as  I  have  stated,  should 
this  body,  through  inaction  in  propos- 
ing a  reapportionment  constitutional 
amendment,  vote  the  mandatory  alter- 
native of  a  Convention,  I  have  no  more 
fear  of  the  outcome  than  did  the  dele- 
gates to  Philadelphia  In  1787,  when  they 
provided  this  course  of  action  for  the 
situation  they  could  foresee  which  now 
has  arisen. 

If  there  are  those  among  my  colleagues 
who  are  fearful  of  a  Convention,  I  sug- 
gest they  respond  now  to  the  call  of 
the  States  by  proposing  the  necessary 
amendment  to  the  States  for  ratification 
or  rejection. 

PROPOSED    CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDlfCNT 

There  are  several  elements  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  Included  In  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment: 

First.  The  proposal  should  be  entirely 
permissive  In  nature.  Each  State  could 
make  Its  own  determination  whether  or 
not  It  wishes  to  make  use  of  provisions 
for  constituting  one  house  of  Its  legisla- 
ture on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than 
population  or  constituting  both  houses 
on  the  basis  of  population. 

Second.  Reapportionment  would  be 
mandatory  e\ery  10  years. 

Third.  Any  State  electing  to  constitute 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  the  basis 
of  factors  other  than  population  would  be 
required  to  submit  alternate  plans  to  the 
electorate  for  approval  or  rejection — one 
plan  for  population  only  in  both  houses, 
the  other  a  little  Federal  plan. 

Fourth.  A  section  should  be  consid- 
ered protecting  the  right  of  the  States  to 
determine  the  composition  of  the  sub- 
divisions of   State  government — county 
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boards  of  supervisors,  school  districts, 
city  coanclls,  and  so  on. 

Fifth.  A  section  reasserting  the  right 
of  every  State  to  two  U.S.  Senators,  and 
iirovldlng  that  States  caimot  be  com- 
bined for  purposes  of  membership  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Sixth.  A  section  reasserting  the  right 
of  every  State  to  proportionate  member- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  no  State  having  less  than  one  mem- 
ber, and  a  stipulation  that  State  bound- 
aries cannot  be  crossed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  congressional  districts. 

The  voice  of  the  people  has  been  made 
abimdantly  clear  on  this  issue.  Now  it  Is 
up  to  us  to  let  the  people  decide— either 
through  a  Convention  called  for  that 
purpose  or  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  by  this  Congresa.  Ftrr  the 
life  of  me,  I  can  find  no  rationale  for 
denying  the  people  of  this  country  the 
right  to  decide — which  they  now  request. 
If  we,  the  Congress,  caniK>t  trust  the 
people,  we  have  no  right  to  be  here. 
Frankly,  no  amount  of  vnrbal  obfusca- 
tlon  can  hide  the  fact  that  this  Is  the 
real  Issue  up  for  decision. 
Exhibit  1 

The  four  proposals  as  to  methods  of  fu- 
nire  amendments  of  the  Constitution  which 
were  submitted  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, were  as  follows.  One  by  Charles 
Plnckney,  on  May  3S:  one  by  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph on  that  same  day;  the  third  by  Wil- 
liam Patterson  on  June  16;  and  the  fourth  by 
Alexander  HanUlton  on  June  18. 

PINCKNET 

Mr.  Plnckney  proposed  the  following: 
"If  two-thlrda  of  the  Leglalatures  of  the 
States  apply  for  the  same,  the  Legislature  of 
the  United  States  shall  call  a  Convention 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion: or,  should  Congress,  with  the  consent 
of  two- thirds  of  each  House,  propose  to  the 
8t.-itee  amendments  to  the  same,  the  agree- 
ment of  two-thirds  of  the  Lefrlslatures  of 
the  States  shall  be  sufBcleut  to  make  the  said 
amendments  parts  of  the  Constitution." 
As  Plnckney  explained  It,  this  article:  ' 
"  .  .  proposes  to  declare,  that  If  It  should 
hereafter  appear  necessary  to  the  United 
States  to  recommend  the  Grant  of  any  addi- 
tional Powers,  that  the  assent  of  a  given 
number  of  the  States  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Invest  them  and  bind  the  Union  as  fully  as 
If  they  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  all  the  States." 

Plnckney  feared  the  requirement  of  unani- 
mous consent  to  any  change,  as  found  In  tbe 
Articles,  because  "It  Is  to  this  unanimous 
consent  the  depressed  situation  of  the  Union 
Is  undoubtedly  owing  .  .  ."  ' 

RANDOLPH 

Randolph  proposed  the  following  language : 
"Resolved  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Union, 
whensoever  It  shall  seem  necessary;  and  that 
the  assent  of  the  National  Legislature  ought 
not  to  be  required  thereto."  i 

IfASON 

Maaon.  on  June  11.  In  defending  the  pro- 
posal for  providing  some  means  of  amend- 
ment said  that  it  would: 

be  better  to  provide  for  them  In  an 
easy,  regular  and  constitutional  way,  than  to 
trust  to  chance  and  violence.  It  would  be  im- 


'  Th  e  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787  120  (Farrand  ed.  1»37).  Farrand  Indi- 
cates that  Plnckney •  explanation  of  thla 
Article  XVI  waa  made  on  May  28,  the  day 
before  he  presented  It  to  the  Convention. 

'  Ibid. 


proper  to  requirs  Um  oonsestt  of  the  Katlonal 
Legislature,  because  they  may  abuse  th^r 
powar,  and  rcfuaa  tlielr  snent  on  that  very 
account.  The  c^portunlty  for  such  an  abuse 
may  be  tlifl  fanilt  of  the  ConsUttrtlon  calling 
far  amendsMnt." 

Am  various  details  of  what  la  now  Article 
'V  were  discussed  and  agreed  to,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Governors  Morris  and  Gerry  to 
amend  proposed  Article  V,  so  that  the  Con- 
vention clause  might  be  Inserted  providing 
that  a  Convention  for  proposing  amendments 
would  be  called  on  application  of  two-thirds 
of  the  States.  Madison,  however,  "did  not 
see  why  Congress  would  not  be  as  much 
bound  to  propose  amendments  applied  for 
by  two-thirds  of  the  States  as  to  call  a  Con- 
vention on  the  like  application."  <  He  had  no 
objection  to  providing  for  a  Convention,  as 
he  had  previously  Indicated,  but  did  fore- 
see "that  dUBcultles  might  arise  as  to  the 
form,  tbe  quorum,  etc.,  which  In  Constitu- 
tional regulations  ought  to  be  as  much  as 
possible  avoided."  '  The  motion  to  amend  so 
at  to  require  a  Convention  waa  approved 
without  di33ent  and  toaa  worded  in  such  a 
faahion  as  to  make  it  mandatory  that  Con- 
gresa call  a  Convention  upon  application  by 
turn- thirds  of  the  States. 


WHO  WANTS  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION? 

Mr.  TYXUNOB.  Mr.  President,  this 
momlngr  we  have  heard  the  other  side 
of  the  lawyer's  argument  regarding  the 
obscure  constitutional  questions  involved 
In  convening  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  rewriting  our 
basic  charter  of  government.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  later  about  the  substance 
of  these  speecbes. 

SuCQce  It  to  say  now  that  this  lawyer's 
argument  really  misses  the  whole  point 
that  Is  involved  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  issue.  That  is  the  question 
whether  the  people  of  the  United  States 
want  a  Constitutional  Convention. 

Throughout  their  3 -year  struggle  to 
reinstate  rotten  borough  legislatures,  the 
proponents  of  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  have  consistently  urged  that 
we  "let  the  people  deckle."  We  who 
have  opposed  reinstating  minority  gov- 
ernment In  the  States  believe  the  people 
have  decided.  In  fact,  they  have  de- 
cided this  issue  twice,  by  repudiating  the 
so-called  IXrksen  amendment  In  the 
Senate  in  both  1965  and  1966. 

I  suggest  we  also  took  to  the  people 
on  whether  to  have  a  Constitutional 
Convention.  We  should  not  concern 
ourselves  with  the  actions  of  now  ex- 
tinct rotten  borough,  legislatures  calling 
for  a  convention  to  ratify  their  illegal - 
llty.  We  should  Instead  look  to  see 
whether  the  people  of  the  United  States 
want  a  Constitutional  Convention. 

It  Is  clear  that  many  of  the  legislatures 
that  have  petitioned  Congress  for  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  would,  upon  re- 
flection, withdraw  those  Convention 
calls.  A  case  in  point  Is  Maryland,  which 
one  of  the  speakers  this  morning  inac- 
curately characterized  as  having  rejected 
an  attempt  to  rescind  its  Convention  call. 

llie  fact  Is  that  within  1  week  of  the 
time  that  the  current  drive  to  call  a 
Constitutional  CMiventlon  was  revealed, 
efforts  were  underway  in  the  Maryland 


»  Madison,  Journal  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion (Scott  ed.  1898)  Note  12  at  737. 
•  Ibid. 


Legislature  to  repeal  the  conventkm  call 
that  the  grossly  malapportioned  1965 
Maryland  Legislature  had  made.  Limited 
by  the  State  constitution  to  a  70-day 
session,  the  fairly  apportioned  Maryland 
Legislature  of  1967  was  literally  working 
against  the  clock.  At  the  time  this  latest 
move  to  call  a  convention  was  discovered, 
only  a  week  remained  in  the  session. 

The  senate  passed  a  resdsalon  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  27-13.  and  sent  that 
petition  to  the  house  of  delegates  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session.  There  the  peti- 
tion was  sponsored  by  half  the  members 
of  the  house,  but  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  immediately  moved  to  table 
It.  That  tabling  motion,  which  was  in 
effect  a  vote  on  the  -resolution  itself,  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1. 
Elghty-flve  delegates  voted  in  favor  of 
rescission,  and  only  35  voted  against  it. 
During  that  critical  vote,  however,  the 
clock  had  run  out  on  the  70th  day,  bar- 
ring final  passage  of  the  blU. 

It  is  Indi^utably  clear  that  Maryland 
would  have  rescinded  its  Convention  call 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  limitation  on 
its  session.  Rescission  efforts  also  seem 
probable  In  a  number  of  other  States. 
The  Washington  House,  just  2  weeks  ago, 
for  example,  passed  a  rescission  resolu- 
tion. 

Leaving  aside  technical  legal  questions 
about  the  petitions,  what  do  the  people 
of  America  think  about  the  Constitution- 
al Convention  issue?  The  evidence  is 
abundant  and  clear  that  the  American 
peoi^e  do  ix>t  want  to  reverse  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule.  In  light  of  that  fact, 
it  Is  equally  clear  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  a  Convention  to  tam- 
per with  other  aspects  of  the  Constitu- 
tion either.  At  the  height  of  the  tumult 
about  the  one-man,  one-vote  decision,  in 
the  summer  of  1964,  a  Gallup  poll  indi- 
cated that  two  out  of  every  three  Ameri- 
cans favored  the  one-man,  Mie-vote 
principle  applied  to  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures.  During  the  next  2  years,  as 
most  State  legislatures  In  America  were 
reapportioned,  popular  approval  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule  principle  in- 
creased. By  November  1966,  the  Hants 
poll  revealed  that — 

By  3  to  1,  every  group  tn  the  population 
specifically  suppwrts  the  one-man,  one-vote 
decision. 

As  the  Harris  and  Gallup  polls  reveal, 
people  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
from  every  walk  of  life,  support  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  principle.  And  why  not? 
Who  can  be  against  equal  representation 
in  State  government  and  against  minori- 
ty control? 

Who  wants  a  Constitutional  Craiven- 
tion?  The  only  people  in  America  who 
want  a  Constitutional  Convention  on  the 
one-man,  one-vote  rule  or  any  other  is- 
sue are  the  special  Interests  which  pros- 
pered under  malapportionment.  They 
are  the  people  who  represented  a  minor- 
ity of  the  pe<vle  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  States  and  who  controlled 
legislation  in  the  States  for  the  last  half 
century.  These  are  the  interests  which 
failed  to  meet  the  problems  of  urban 
areas,  where  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  now  live.  They  are  the  in- 
terests who  refused  to  let  State  legisla- 
tures face  up  to  the  issues  of  the  20th 
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century.  They  are  the  people  who  prac- 
tically succeeded  In  derailing  the  federal 
system  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision,  by  paralyzing 
the  machinery  of  State  government. 

In  short,  the  question  of  whether  to 
have  a  Constitutional  Convention  should 
depend  on  what  the  American  people 
want.  They  want  the  one-man.  one-vote 
rule.  They  do  not  want  a  Constitutional 
Convention.  They  want  the  Constitution 
protected,  not  tampered  with. 

I  ask  that  the  Harris  and  Gallup  polls 
I  have  mentioned  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Haaus  Stj«v«T  Supreme  Cou«t  Wins 
Orm-ALi.  Support  or  Onlt  48  Pdcxnt  or 
Public 

(By  LouU   Harris) 

Th«  VS.  Supreme  Court  haa  become  a 
highly  controversial  branch  of  government 
and  \»  able  to  muster  an  over-all  vote  of  con- 
fidence from  lees  than  half  the  American 
people.  The  public,  whatever  consututlonal 
principles  may  be  Involved.  Is  most  critical 
of  two  key  decisions;  the  banning  of  prayers 
In  public  schools  and  the  refusal  to  accept 
confeaalons  made  by  suspects  before  they  can 
obtain    legal    counsel. 

In  a  special  survey  of  a  cross-section  of  the 
American  people,  the  public  gives  a  negative 
rating  to  the  Job  done  by  the  Nation's  high- 
est coixrt  by  53—48  percent  This  Is  largely  the 
result  of  the  court's  extreme  unf>opularlty 
In  the  South,  although  the  Midwest  approxl- 
matea   the  national   average   of  disapproval 

"Popular"  decisions  by  the  court  Include 
three  landmark  cases  decided  In  recent  years 
Pot  example,  by  3  to  1.  every  group  In  the 
population  specifically  supports  the  "one- 
m*n,  vote"  decision  that  required  many 
States  to  reapportion  legislative  districts  on 
a  population  basts  Purthermore.  with  the 
exception  of  the  South,  the  decisions  to  out- 
law segregation  In  the  schools  and  In  public 
acconunodatloru  meets  with  close  to  3-to-l 
public  approval 

A  sixth  decision — that  which  forbids  the 
State  Department  from  denying  passports  to 
Communists — splits  the  public  almost  down 
the  middle 

A  consistent  pattern  In  the  results  reveals 
that  younger  people.  Negroes  and  the  better 
educated  tend  to  back  the  court  while  white 
Southerners,  older  people  and  the  lees  well- 
educated  tend  to  be  the  court's  severest 
crlUcs. 

The  special  croes-sectlon  of  the  public  was 
asked: 

"How  would  y.->u  rate  the  Job  the  U  S 
Supreme  Court  has  been  doing — excellent, 
pretty  good,  only  fair  or  poor'?" 

Cood- 
excellent.    Fair-poor, 

percent  percent 

NaUon-wlde 48  52 

By  region . 

Best    52  48 

Uldweat 48  52 

South - 38  65 

West  .- 56  45 

By  age: 

Under  35 — .     68  42 

35  to  49... 61  49 

50  and  over 42  58 

By  education 

8th   grade   or   less 44  56 

High  school 48  54 

College    63  47 

A  young  husband  in  Columbia.  Miss, 
sununed  up  his  position  tn  this  way  "I  have 
two  school-age  children  Therefore.  I  don't 
Uke  what  the  oourt  Is  doing — period  "  Said 
an  Illinois  housewife  "I'm  disturbed  about 
this  bending  over  backward  to  take  care  of 


the  single  individual  What  about  the  major- 
ity who  want  the  opposite''" 

The  court,  however,  Is  not  without  sup- 
porters "Theyte  trying  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  bigotry,"  said  a  64-yeaj-old  woman  from 
Los  Angeles  "They  have  put  the  churcJies 
on  their  toes."  added  a  neighbor  "They've 
stuck  their  necks  out  and  taken  stands  when 
they  could  have  avoided  It." 

Here  Is  the  roeter  of  approval  and  ils- 
approvaj  by  the  public  on  six  key  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

Dis- 
Ap-     ap- 
prove, prove, 
per-      per- 
cent    cent 
Reapportionment:  one  man.  one 

vote _ 78  24 

Desegregation  of  schools 64  38 

Desegregation  of  public  accom- 
modations       64  36 

Allowing  Communist  passports.  49  51 

Disallowing  confessions  without 

counsel    35         65 

Ovitlawlng     prayers     In      class- 
rooms ., 30  70 

In  the  South,  only  the  reapportionment  de- 
cision meets  with  public  approval  The  pub- 
lic accommodations  decision,  upholding  the 
1984  Civil  Rights  Act,  Is  opposed  better  than 

2  to  1  It  Is  significant,  however,  that  the 
1954  court  decision  on  school  Integration  Is 
now  supported  by  44  percent  of  all  South- 
erners. Indicating  that  op[>oelllon  trends  to 
dwindle  with  time. 

By  contrast,  Negroes  heartily  support  five 
out  of  six  of  the  key  decisions  They  are 
heavily  Influenced  by  the  forthright  f)oeltlon 
of  the  court  on  racial  equality,  but  they  are 
opposed  to  the  school  prayer  ban  by  3  to  1. 
indicating  the  strong  religious  feeling  that 
exists  in  the  Negro  community. 

Young  people  appear  to  be  far  more 
aroused  about  Individual  civil  liberties  than 
their  elders  This  Is  undoubtedly  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  this  younger  genera- 
tion that  non-conformlly  Is  vital  to  a  free 
society  Clearly,  the  Issue  of  dissent  has  split 
the  generations  In  America  In  the  mid- 10608 

Thx  Gaixup  Poix — People  Back  High  Court 
ON    App<jBTIonment.   3   2 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  NJ.  Aug.  18. — A  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  undo  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  on  appwrtlonment  of 
state  legislatures  Is  likely  to  run  Into  trouble 
with    voters    of    the    Nation 

In  the  first  test  of  the  public's  reaction 
to  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  opinion  divides 

3  to  2  In  favor  am'mg  those  who  have  formed 
an  opinion 

The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
would  be  to  reduce  representation  of  the 
small  towns  and  rural  are"s  In  state  legis- 
latures, thus  reducing  wh..t  Is  normally  a 
conservative   Influence   In   state   politics 

At  this  point,  roughly  one-fourth  of  those 
Interviewed  had  not  yet  formed  an  opinion 
on  this  Issue,  which  will  be  debated  In  the 
campaign  and  in  the  months  to  come  Voters 
living  In  the  most  highly  urbanized  areas-- 
who  stand  to  gain  the  most  from  the  new 
Court  ruling — voice  the  greatest  approval 

The  following  question  was  put  to  a  cross- 
section  siimple  of  people  across  the  Nation- 

"An  you  knotc.  the  US  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  nurnber  of  representa- 
tives 0/  f>oth  the  lower  house  and  the  Senate 
in  all  state  legislatures  rnust  be  in  propor- 
tion  to  population  In  most  states,  this  means 
reducing  the  number  of  legislators  from  the 
rural  areas  and  increasing  the  number  frorn 
urban  area  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove 
of  this  ruling'' 

The  results  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 


A  plank  In  the  1964  Republican  platform 
calls  for  a  constitutional  amendment  as 
well  as  legislation — "enabling  states  having 
bicameral  legislatures  to  apportion  one  house 
on  bases  of  their  choosing.  Including  factors 
other  than  population." 

But  the  survey  showed  very  little  differ- 
ence between  Republicans.  Democrats,  and 
Independents  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HOLLiNcs  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 
AND  SERVICE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
tlUe. 

The  LicisLAxrvi  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
1432 »  to  amend  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pur.su- 
ant  to  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond  J  for  20  minutes. 


Approve 

Disapprove   . 
No    opinion. 


Percent 
47 
30 
33 


GROUND  WARFARE  IN  vaETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Anthony  Harrigan,  associate  editor  of 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  has 
gained  an  International  reputation  for 
authoritative  articles  on  military  tactics 
and  strategy.  His  reputation  Is  well  de- 
served because  he  is  not  content  with 
armchair  theory.  Mr.  Harrigan  roams 
the  world,  visiting  the  scene  of  action  for 
on-the-spot  analysis.  Unlike  many  cor- 
re.spondents.  who  merely  "report"  the 
action,  he  writes  from  a  military  under- 
standing of  the  principles  at  work. 

His  latest  article,  "Ground  Warfare  in 
Vietnam."  from  the  April  1967  Issue  of 
the  Military  Review  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Ground  and  General  Staff  College,  is  a 
good  e.xample  of  hts  work.  Mr.  Harrigan 
makes  the  point  that  war  hardware  and 
gadgetPr'  still  take  second  place  to  the 
foot-soIdler  himself.  'In  the  final  analy- 
sis." says  Mr.  Harrigan.  "troops  on  the 
ground  decide  whether  a  countrj'  is  won 
or  lost." 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ground  Warfare  in   Vietnam 

Although  the  United  States  Is  In  South 
Vietnam  to  assist  that  country  In  maintain- 
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ing  its  Independence,  the  southeast  Asian 
conflict  also  is  serving  as  a  laboratory  In 
which  a  new  type  of  war  is  being  tested. 
The  details  of  the  test  have  profoimd  slg- 
nlflcance  to  free  societies  confronted  with 
the  menace  of  an  Illusive,  guerrilla  enemy 
backed  up  by  regular  units  Infiltrating  across 
a  border. 

tlXW    TOOLS    OF    WAS 

Military  commentators  have  made  much 
of  the  new  tools  of  war  which  engineers  have 
produced  to  aid  United  States  and  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  forces  in  dealing  with  the 
V'let  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  regular 
units.  The  most  Important  of  these  tools  is 
the  helicopter.  In  the  course  of  the  Viet- 
nam struggle,  the  helicopter  has  under- 
gone a  remarkable  evolution  from  an  un- 
armed aerial  transport  for  s  squsd  of  soldiers 
to  a  true  combat  air  vehicle  mounting  an 
elaborate  array  of  weapons.  Including  rockets, 
guided  missiles,  grenades,  and  automatic 
cannon. 

Somewhat  overlooked  in  the  public  and 
professional  attention  devoted  to  the  new 
weaponry  is  the  revolution  In  battlefield 
tactics.  Important  as  ars  the  new  machines 
and  weapons,  the  ways  In  which  foot  soldiers 
are  employed  have  even  greater  significance. 
In  the  final  analysis,  troops  on  the  ground 
decide  whether  a  country  is  won  or  lost. 

The  US  soldier  on  the  ground  In  Vietnam 
can  count  on  extraordinary  support.  Mas- 
sive firepower  Is  available  to  back  up  deep 
penetrations  of  enemy  territory.  Excellent 
communications  make  possible  complicated, 
precisely  timed  operations.  In  critical  situa- 
tions, troops  on  the  ground  can  simunon 
aerial  and  artillery  support.  Avallabmty  of 
flxed-wlng  and  rotary  craft  have  made  In- 
stant logistics  almost  a  reality.  Most  Im- 
portant of  all,  there  Is  the  unprecedented 
mobility  of  ground  units  and  their  weapons. 
It  is  routine  for  s  division  commander  to 
have  a  battalion  picked  up  by  heUcoper  and 
carried  to  a  clearing  deep  In  a  Jimgle.  It  also 
is  routine  to  fly  artillery  over  rice  paddles 
and  jungle  Into  positions  miles  from  any 
road  or  atop  high  ridges. 

important   advances 

The  hell-Uftlng  of  artillery,  even  at  night, 
represents  one  of  the  most  Important  ad- 
vances in  ground  warfare  In  centuries. 
Major  General  Moahe  Dayan,  former  Israeli 
Chief  of  Staff  who  observed  the  ground  con- 
flict In  Vietnam,  has  described  this  hell-llft- 
Ing  as  "the  American  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  movement  in  the  Jungle:  mobility 
that  is  not  dependent  on  roads,  ground  ve- 
hicles or  airfields." 

Neither  mobility  nor  massive  firepower, 
however,  offer  a  complete  answer  to  the 
problem  of  the  elusive  guerrilla  unit.  The 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
superbly  adapted  to  the  environment  In 
which  they  are  fighting.  All  through  the 
summer  of  1068,  for  example,  the  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  Infiltrated  Into  wilderness 
areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Using  tunnels  and 
Jungle  tracks,  they  built  up  supply  and  am- 
munition depots  Inside  the  demlUtarlz«d 
zone.  The  battles  US  ground  troops  fought 
in  the  mud  and  among  the  rocks  In  the 
summer  and  early  fall  testified  to  the  leg- 
power  of  the  enemy. 

These  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munist units  have  led  to  frustration  for  US 
ground  forces  on  many  occasions.  Nothing 
Is  more  depressing  than  a  sweep  that  nets 
nothing.  The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  skilled  at  utilizing  the  hours  of 
darkness,  the  early  morning  monsoon  rains, 
and  the  fog  to  withdraw  from  the  US  at- 
tackers. This,  after  all,  is  their  basic  strategy, 
for  them,  victory  often  simply  means  avoid- 
ing being  destroyed. 

hiob-and-seek 
Ground  warfare.   In   these   circumstances, 
frequently  is  a  game  of  hide-and-seek.  Re- 
acuon  time  Is  no  longer  a  major  problem 


for  US  forces  now  that  helicopters  are  avaU- 
able  In  great  numbers.  But  locating  the 
enemy — pmpolntlng  bis  formations — Is  a  dif- 
ferent atory,  Belloopt««  loudly  announce 
themaelTss  as  they  approach  a  ian<iing  aone. 
Often,  tbey  are  the  signal  for  the  enemy  to 
break  up  Into  nnaU  units  and  move  Into  the 
Jungle  by  different  routes  as  they  strike  out 
for  a  new  rendesvous.  It  Is  this  sltuaUon 
that  has  necessitated  sophisticated  tacUcs 
for  stealthy  entry  onto  the  battlefield. 

In  time,  less  noisy  helicopters  may  be  pro- 
duced which  will  allow  a  greater  measure  at 
surprise  In  bellbome  assaults.  For  the  pres- 
ent, US  combat  forces  have  to  rely  on  tincon- 
ventlonal  tactics.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  side- 
looking  radar  and  Infrared  devices  In  recon- 
naissance aircraft  are  not  useful.  They  are 
able  to  detect  river  crossings  at  night  and 
locate  the  sites  of  recent  enemy  campfires. 

The  most  valuable  data,  however,  comes 
from  the  soldier  who  spots  the  enemy  with 
bis  own  eyes.  Tbiu,  Increasing  use  Is  being 
made  of  long-range  reconnaissance  patrols. 
These  elements  have  been  introduced  at  the 
battalion  as  well  as  the  brigade  level. 

Ctutomary  procedure  is  for  these  patrols 
to  be  bell-Ufted  Into  en«ny  areas  for  recon- 
naissance missions  of  several  days'  duration. 
Their  mission  is  not  to  engage  the  enemy, 
but  to  locate  him.  As  in  all  patrol  actlvlUes, 
results  are  mixed.  Sometimes  no  useful  in- 
formation Is  turned  up.  On  other  occasions, 
the  patrols  are  spotted  by  strong  enemy 
forces,  and  It  is  necessary  for  the  recon- 
naissance group  to  disengage.  Finally,  there 
are  the  successful  operations  when  the 
enemy  Is  plnpomted  and  a  powerful  US  re- 
action force  arrives  on  time  to  accomplish 
its  mission. 

FOLLOWTTP   FROCKDUaX 

A  foUowup  procedure  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  iMig-range  patrol  system.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure, a  reaction  force  of  company  size  Is 
located  fairly  close  to  the  reconnaissance  pa- 
trol. Once  the  reconnaissance  patrol  has 
acquired  a  target,  the  accompanying  reac- 
tion force  begins  the  engagement.  Meanwhile, 
the  main  battaU<Hi-strength  reaction  force 
U  lifted  Into  the  area  as  fast  as  possible. 

US  troops  also  have  been  making  In- 
creased use  of  night  operations.  Battalion 
airmobile  assaults  have  been  made  under 
cover  of  darkness  following  reconnaissance  by 
the  battalion  reconnaissance  unit.  These 
have  been  accomplished  without  preliminary 
aerial  or  artillery  fire. 

Continually  being  refined  In  Vietnam  Is  the 
mode  of  entry  onto  the  battlefield.  The  basic 
style  of  the  hellbome  assault  Involves  pre- 
liminary aerial  reconnaissance;  closer  In- 
spection of  a  landing  zone  by  air  and  ground 
commanders;  preparation  of  the  landing  zone 
by  bombing,  artillery  fire,  and  helicopter 
giinshlps;  and,  finally  the  landing  of  the  as- 
sault force. 

This  basic  style  Is  not  always  satisfactory, 
however,  as  the  preparatory  phases  of  the 
operation  frequently  persuade  the  enemy  to 
d^Mut.  A  modification  of  the  classic  hellbome 
assault  involves  moving  elements  of  a  bat- 
talion Into  landing  aones  near  the  main 
landing  zone  that  has  been  selected.  Mov- 
ing by  night,  a  small  reconnaissance  force 
takes  up  positions  In  the  main  landing  zone. 
The  other  elements  of  the  battalion  then 
land  In  the  main  zone  without  preparatory 
fire. 

This  Is  not  to  say  one  approach  or  another 
is  better  under  all  circumstances.  The  "mix" 
of  the  Vietnam  war  changes  all  the  time. 
Fighting  guerrillas  and  fighting  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  are  very  different  proposi- 
tions. Fighting  In  the  Mekong  Delta  and 
along  the  demilitarized  zone  Involves  differ- 
ent problems.  In  the  former,  the  use  of  air 
and  artillery  has  to  be  restrained  because  of 
the  danger  of  harming  friendly  people.  In 
the  dense  tropical  forests  along  the  lAotlan 
border,  where  there  are  few  people,  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  drench  the  ridges  and  valleys  with 
artillery  and  rocket  fire. 


Heavy  preparatory  fire  also  Is  necessary  In 
contested  landing  zones  or  In  areas  which  It 
Is  necessary  to  seize,  over  fierce  opposition, 
because  of  major  campaign  objectives.  In 
such  an  (^>eratlon.  106-mllllmeter  howitzers 
might  be  hell-lifted  into  an  uncontested 
landing  zone  a  mile  or  two  from  the  main 
landing  zone.  These  howltsers  would  be  put 
to  work  to  soften  up  the  perimeter  of  the 
main  landing  aone  during  a  firing  schedule 
of,  perhaps,  30  minutes.  Fighter  bombers 
might  then  drop  600-pound  bombs  on  the 
jungle  bordering  the  main  landing  zone. 
Then,  the  troops  would  make  their  assault. 

RXNOSmX   SKAT 

In  such  an  operation,  the  assault  com- 
mander would  be  In  a  helicopter  command 
post  where  he  has  a  sweeping  vision  of  the 
battle  area.  Indeed,  even  a  tank  battalion 
commander  Is  likely-  to  be  airborne  during 
action.  This  way  he  Is  able  to  keep  In  con- 
stant touch  and  know  where  all  his  tanks 
are  deployed. 

Insofar  as  an  assault  commander  Is  con- 
cerned, he  can  detect  from  a  helicopter  a 
gap  in  the  bomb  and  artillery  barrage  soften- 
ing up  a  landing  zone.  If  the  enemy  Is  scat- 
tering, he  can  direct  the  gimshlpe  to  follow 
as  the  enemy  withdraws.  The  commander 
can  take  note  of  all  the  elements  on  the 
battleground — everything  from  unexploded 
bombs  that  endanger  his  own  men  to  iinwlse 
bunching  of  troope.  What  the  helicopter 
means  to  the  assault  commander  Is  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  direct  a  battle  fr«n 
a  ringside  seat. 

In  World  War  n  a  division  commander 
might  not  know  what  was  going  on  until 
reports  came  In  from  the  battlefield.  In 
Vietnam,  however,  commanders  can  be  In 
visual  contact  with  the  developing  combat 
situation.  Indeed,  It  Is  possible  for  a  divi- 
sion commander  or  assistant  division  com- 
mander to  oversee  several  battallon-slze 
operations  In  a  single  day.  The  Isolation  ot 
headquarters  from  frontline  troops — always 
a  danger  in  former  wars — no  longer  exists  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Another  Interesting  aspect  of  the  new 
warfare  In  South  Vietnam  is  the  tempo  of 
divisional  action.  Brigadier  General  Wlllard 
Pearson,  Commanding  General,  Ist  Brigade, 
101st  Airborne  Division,  gave  this  account  of 
division  operations  In  Army  Digest: 

"During  a  six-day  period  at  Tuy  Hoa,  we 
conducted  four  battalion  assaults  and  II 
artillery  battery  displacements  by  helicopter. 
At  Tou  Morong,  we  moved  nearly  16,000 
troops  and  accomplished  33  separate  unit 
alrmobUe  operations,  plxu  seven  artillery 
battery  displacements  In  an  18-day  period." 

MODERN    ARTtLLXBT    RAID 

One  of  the  techniques  used  by  the  artil- 
lery In  Vietnam  Is  an  updated  version  of  the 
artillery  raid.  A  typical  raid  consists  of  pick- 
ing a  location  central  to  several  enemy  tar- 
gets, landing  a  battery  (four  guns  and  a 
minimum  of  personnel)  with  70  rounds  for 
each  gun  and  precomputed  firing  data.  Ac- 
cording to  one  1st  Cavalry  Division  source, 
"The  Idea  Is  to  get  In,  get  the  rounds  off, 
and  get  out  of  the  area."  This  type  of  raid 
Is  typical  of  the  aggressive  use  of  artillery 
in  Vietnam. 

Current  Infantry  tactics  indicate  there 
is  little  danger  of  the  war  assuming  a  static 
quality.  Indicative  of  this  Is  the  following 
statement  by  Major  General  William  E. 
DePuy: 

"We  don't  send  troops  slogging  through 
the  jungles  anymore  just  looking  for  some- 
thing. We  let  the  rifle  squads  move  out  on 
reconnaissance.  When  they  find  something, 
we  quickly  send  In  a  battalion,  maybe  two. 
And  we  provide  the  firepower  support." 

For  the  foot  soldiers,  the  moment  of  great- 
est danger — and  also  the  period  of  maximum 
casualties — Is  the  Initial  contact  with  the 
enemy.  After  the  troops  have  been  offloaded 
from  helicopters,  they  move  out  from  the 
landing  zone.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
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toRmln  In  SouUi  VVetaam.  it  ofUa  ti  naeea- 
mrf  for  •  piatooa  to  advano*  tn  aln^la  tUe 
dowa  a  amrrfj/w  path. 

Tikis  typ*  of  foniMtloB  mMtoa  that  Um 
«alt  baa  cmly  a  mlntmum  of  Orepo'wer  for- 
w*r(L  bi  aucti  a  altuaUon,  aooau  win  pro- 
oaad  wttb  gnat  eaoUcn.  •t,opptn«  to  lUten 
for  til*  enemy  aad  to  aaarcii  tb«  patb  tor 
•▼tdacoa  of  mines  Nevertheleaa.  ambuah 
erteo  caoiaot  be  avoided  wttbln  a  few  hua- 
tfred  ymrda  of  a  larvdtiM;  son^ 

The  Viet  Con«  are  ikltlful  at  catnoutUtfe 
AZMI  at  preparlOK  ar1n«  poaltiona  In  all  Itke- 
Ubood.  tbe  Vtet  Cong  unit  eommaiKleT  will 
allow  the  first  US  aquada  or  platuuna  to  pass 
along  the  path,  and  then  direct  all  available 
fire  at  the  other  platoons  »trung  out  along 
tbe  path.  In  such  an  Incident,  casuaJUes  are 
Qkely  to  he  heavy  on  the  US  side 

The  US  counterattaclt.  when  it  comes,  moet 
probably  Is  conducted  wUh  aerial  «jid  artll- 
l«ry  strlkea.  not  manpower  Repeated  storm- 
tng  by  ground  forces  Is  not  standard  proce- 
dure la  the  Vietnam  war  Instead.  Orepower 
is  directed  to  accomplish  the  Job  Bom  be. 
rockets,  and  shells,  after  all.  are  not  vulner- 
able to  ambushes,  n  ,r  are  they  Impeded  by 
Jnngle  growth  To  dmw  jut  the  enemy  Ui 
■wbere  he  can  be  subjected  to  massive  fire- 
power la  the  tra  aim  In  the  new  warfare 

CAVK  ajTD  ruwwBLarsTziis 
Of  coarse.  "sbaJclng  oat"  tbe  Viet  Con«; 
and  tbe  North  VIetnameee  can  be  extremely 
tflAeolt.  tn  tbe  reiclon  of  rasorback  Mdccea  In 
ths  lllgltlandjs.  tbe  North  Vletn&meae  dug  an 
elaborate  cave  and  tunnel  system  that  ran 
#aap  Into  the  mountains.  Oenls  Warner,  the 
AnstraUan  nxlbtarT  writer  has  reported  that 
"•OBM  at  tb««e  Doaninada  cavn  were  90  feet 
lon«  aad  40  feet  wide,  with  IT-foot  oeinnirs  " 
Ob  the  surfsoe  in  the  deinllltartBed  er>ne 
th«  Kortb  Vtetoancse  In  the  summer  of  \9W 
tfOK  mUea  of  oommunlcatlona  trenches  and 
gna  wnplanements  Dealing  with  the  Com- 
MUBlst  cave  and  tunnel  systems  Is  a  problem 
thruugboot  Vietnam,  altbough  the  use  of 
■DBOks  and  tear  gas  U  helpful 

The  extent  of  the  tunneling  points  up  the 
tmDmcj  of  regarding  Oonununlat  Insurgrnt 
varfare  In  Vietnam  as  strictly  prlmldTe  The 
aotlOD  of  gtierrlllaa  awUiuiilng  In  a  protMrtlve 
•S*  at  peasants  Is  grossiy  Inadequate  Reyo- 
tattooary  warfsre  In  the  Vietnamese  coun- 
tryside has  beeoms  quite  sophisticated,  with 
tks  ansmy  requiring  ooocealed  bases  tn  f>>r- 
Wts  aad  swamplands.  Some  of  Xtie  cares  and 
tannnls  ooastltate  large  ammtinition  and 
■op^y  dumps,  tndaed.  a  aoo-bed  hospital 
warn  found  ta  one  cave  network  tn  tbe  fall 
C<  Iteo.  It  was  dSBlcned  to  serre  North  Vtet- 

Baslc  to  understanding  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  U  the  realization  that  severai  dif- 
ferent types  of  war  are  tn  progress  at  the  same 
ttme  In  different  parts  of  the  counU7  and 
In  different  terrain  While  Vietnam  la  not  an 
armor  war.  for  Instance,  tank  units  have 
played  an  Increasingly  important  role  In  the 
Central  Highlands 

Wherever  th«  North  Vietnamese  have  es- 
tahUihed  villages  fortified  with  concrete 
bunkers  and  tr«xu-h  systems,  a  tank  la  a  use- 
ful weapon  Tanks  also  have  been  useful  la 
BgbUng  off  North  Vietnamese  t>attallon-elze 
attacks.  In  one  such  attack  on  a  Korean 
OBlt  In  August  19fi6.  tanks  employed  In  sup- 
port of  tbe  3Sth  tHvUlon  killed  40  percent  of 
ttis  attacking  force. 

Tbe  French  had  a  disastrous  experience 
vltb  annor  In  Vietnam,  but  they  lacked  ad- 
Tantages  posasssad  by  US  forces.  Helloopter 
BkObnity  makes  possible  the  swift  dispatch  at 
repair  crews  to  disabled  tanks.  These  crews 
ean  repair  in  a  matter  of  hours  a  tank  that 
baa  been  put  out  of  action  by  mines  or 
rscctllass  rUlee. 


tmiaedlataly  f«t  ant  at  tbe  "kill  mum"  aad 
charts  tbe  ambushars  One  of  tbe  most  effec- 
tive tank  wvapons  Is  tbe  canister  round  TlUa 
oootalns  2.T0O  airvall  steel  pelleU  which  have 
a  shcx^un  efTsct  on  a  bltlalde  Operating  on 
road  patrol  the  tanks  serve  u  a;i  sarly  wmrn- 
tn«t  system  for  an  area  The  secret  of  a  suc- 
oewaful  tank  patrol,  ttirwarmr  ks  nev<er  to  do 
the  same  thing  twioe  MtTvements  have  to 
be  rarled  so  that  Communist  trope  do  not 
d:&rern  a  pattern 

Tfy«  principal  gnp  rem.ilns  tarfjiHs  arqul.il- 
tlTO  and  Inteltlgenre  as()e<?ta  of  the  same 
problenn  New  devices  give  hoy>e  of  marked 
tMlTsrw-es  alnrig  the«e  linen  hnwe-.-er  The 
ehemlraJ  personnel  det*<ct.»r  carried  by  the 
l*«d  man  on  a  fiatrol  promisee  to  be  effec- 
tive In  revealing;  an  .■imbUBher's  lr>catlon  be- 
fore an  en||r«Kement  h-glns 

Perhaps  the  moet  slgnlflrant  uppltoatton 
of  ITS  technlriil  know-how  Is  the  v»e  of 
computers  to  jirocees  lnfce:ilger«-e  data  An 
enormous  mass  of  Intelligence  data  Is  avail- 
able th.-ough  human  and  t<^hn!rnl  channels 
HeretfjfTre  the  problem  has  been  organlrlng 
It  in  timely  fsahlon  for  the  use  of  field  com- 
mander? With  the  Installation  of  the  first 
pompiters  In  Saigon.  hTwever  the  com- 
mander of  UH  forree  in  Vietnam  cnn  pull  the 
neceesary  tntelllg^nre  data  trrgether  In  a 
matter  of  a  few  hours 

fed  Into  the  atitomatlr  data  processing 
eq\i!pment  are  the  locations  of  roads,  water- 
ways "ind  landing  sites:  Information  cm  past 
amb'i.sh  sites  known  tunnel  syrtems,  cavra 
and  antlalrcTift  gun  sites:  material  gathered 
by  electronic  and  Infmred  menn-i:  and  knirwl- 
edge  gained  from  informers  and  deserters 
It  Is  ptosslble  on  the  basts  of  a  computerized 
re^dln^j  of  this  d.i:a  to  obtain  a  complete 
intelligence  report  on  an  area  In  which  a 
division  plans  an  o[ieratton  In  the  past,  the 
information  wis  available  to  a  cotudderable 
<le(tTee  but  oolLatlnK  It  w«  an  aim  «t  Impca- 
slble  task  In  a  short  time 

No  aocurate  report  on  the  war  In  Vietnam 
can  properly  oonclude  however  with  the  Im- 
pression that  this  Is  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
war  Tbe  war  la  Vietnam  contains  the  cliuwlr 
elemsnu  of  battlefMd  combat  only  In  dif- 
ferent ooaablnatlons  PurtbarnKsre.  the  real 
heart  of  victory  is  not  exotic  weaponry  or 
tacUcal  gimmicks  <>o  the  baltlsAeld  Ttte  es- 
sentials ars  the  age-old  qualines  of  well- 
trained  and  worthy  ground  fiirces.  familiarity 
with  personal  weapons,  physical  oondittonlng 
for  cinibdt.  le.ulfr.shlp  at  all  levels,  aiul  the 
arii;-to-sf1n  that  is  bom  of  the  proud  tradi- 
tions uf  a  great  army  oilndf  ul  of  ths  oooccpts 
of  duty,  honor,  and  country 

The  Army's  orer-all  tralnltig  oilsnlon  is  to 
provide  units  which  can  close  with  and  de- 
feat the  enemy  in  sustained  land  combat 
Bach  man  must  know  his  )ob  thoroughly  and 
hdve  complete  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
tiie  determioaUoo  to  accompiisb  that  Job 
under  any  conditions.  The  men  In  combat 
units  mast  be  trained  from  scratch'  because 
there  Is  no  counterpart  In  civilian  life  foe  a 
rtflenuia.  a  bowttcer  crewman,  or  a 
gunner. — Oen.    Ilarold    K.    Johnson 


Tanks  also  are  proving  valuable  for  route 
■Msulli.  Thwy  can  keep  roads  open  and 
Tiotaot  truck  convoys.  In  an  ambush,  tanks 


TliE     RESPONSIBILITY     OP     NEWS 
MEDIA 

M.'  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
feel  called  upon  today  to  isime  a  com- 
plaint which  does  not  appeal  to  me  at  all, 
but  one  which  needs  to  be  said  and 
heard  In  the  morning  lasue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  appeared  on  the  front  page 
an  obvious  waste  of  space — that  Is.  a 
four-column  picture  of  some  so-called 
peace  demonstrators  camped  In  the  end- 
less corridors  of  the  Pentagon  Upon 
turning  to  page  2  of  the  Post.  I  was 
greeted  by  still  another  picture  and  a 
long    two-column    story    describing    the 


routes,  times  of  arrival,  and  various 
other  movements  of  this  Isand  of  84  mal- 
contents from  Boston  who  Journeyed  to 
Washington  to  have  their  day  In  the 
press. 

Unfortunately,  this  type  of  (letalied 
pres.s  coverage  of  every  character  who 
has  time  to  scrawl  a  poster  or  grow  a 
beard  is  not  confined  to  the  Post — but  Is 
prevalent  In  many  other  newspapers, 
and  also  finds  a  good  market  on  our 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Certainly,  these  young  people  have  the 
right  to  make  Jack&sses  out  of  them- 
selves If  they  so  choose,  but  I  am  frankly- 
puzzled  by  the  wide  news  coveraKe 
such  activity  commands.  Such  events 
are  perhaps  newsworthy,  but  I  think  It 
Is  high  time  our  newspaper  editors  rele- 
gate them  to  the  appropriate  space  they 
so  richly  deserve.  Until  our  newspapers 
view  such  demonstrations  In  their 
proper  perspective,  we  can  expect  more 
and  louder  demonstrations  by  such 
groups,  who  really  fsOl  to  meaningfully 
lobby  for  their  views  by  such  conduct 

This  country — and  any  country,  for 
that  matter — Is  filled  with  people  and 
groups  willing  to  commit  civil  disobedi- 
ence for  a  few  pictures  and  headlines  in 
the  press  It  is  gettmg  to  the  point  where 
any  band  of  screwballs  can  come  to 
Washington  and  sit-in  at  the  White 
House.  Capitol,  Pentagon,  or  Justice  De- 
partment, and  the  press  comes  running 
and  blows  nothing  Into  something.  It  Is 
long  past  time  for  some  responsibility 
to  be  shown  in  this  area,  by  the  editors 
and  executives  who  manage  some  of  our 
newspapers,  as  the  reportera  who  cover 
these  stories  are  merely  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  their  superiors. 

Thousands  —  perhaps  millions  —  of 
American.s  wish  to  issue  a  dissent  regard- 
InK  the  polldeB  of  their  National  Govern- 
ment, but  they  are  titlltzlng  methods 
such  as  resolutions,  petitions,  letter  writ- 
ing, and  orderly  civic  action  projects, 
which  give  meaning  to  our  democracy 
and  not  detract  from  It.  It  is  the  respon- 
sible dls.sent  which  the  press  should  be 
recognizing  more  articulately,  for  this 
strengthens  law  and  order  In  our  society 
rather   than   diminishing   it. 

As  the  summer  approaches,  concern 
grows  throughout  the  Nation  regarding 
domestic  order  on  the  home  front.  1 
believe  some  of  the.se  demonstrations  we 
are  witnessing  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
and  thrxTUihout  the  Nation,  can  be  re- 
ported In  a  less  spectacular  way  by  the 
prrsB.  without  any  sacrifice  from  our 
editors  In  fulfilling  their  responslb.llty 
to  their  readers. 


May  IG,  1967 
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GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDIZED 
NEWSPAPERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  disturbed  to  read  recent  news  re- 
ports that  a  federally -funded  anti- 
poverty  agency  In  Bonne.  N.C..  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  a  grant  to  start  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  to  produce  weekly  radio 
programs.  The  amoimt  of  the  grant 
sought  Is  $179,000.  The  newspaper  and 
the  radio  programs  would  be  aimed  at 
U.OOO  so-called  low-Income  families  In 
four  counties  around  Boone. 


I  am  calling  upon  the  OEO  now  to 
reject  this  project  upon  its  very  face. 
The  principles  of  a  free  press  are  written 
into  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
presc.  This  is.  In  effect,  a  negative  re- 
quirement. At  the  same  time,  Americana 
have  always  believed  that  no  press  fi- 
nanced by  a  government  can  be  free. 

While  this  project  would  not  affect 
directly  the  already  existing  press,  it 
would  create  a  press  whose  freedom  is 
by  definition  abridged.  According  to  the 
news  accounts  of  the  proposals,  this 
paper  would  go  beyond  the  mere  pres- 
entation of  information  about  govern- 
ment programs.  It  would  have  many  of 
the  same  functions  as  the  free  press 
traditionally  has  in  this  country.  It 
would  publish  editorials,  both  signed  and 
unsigned.  The  Federal  Government 
would  be  in  the  business  of  financing  the 
expression  of  partisan  opinion. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  newspaper  would  be  sent 
free  to  8.000  citizens.  It  would  be  sent 
free  upon  the  presumption  that  many  of 
the  8.000  could  not  afford  to  subscribe. 
Yet  this  Is  an  admission  that  there  is 
really  no  standard  of  Judging  the  neces- 
sity of  the  project.  The  traditional  yard- 
stick of  newspaper  worth  to  a  community 
Is  its  paid  circulation.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  whether  this  newspaper 
is  necessary. 

Moreover,  this  newspaper  would  not 
be  self-supporting.  It  does  not  propose 
to  carry  paid  advertising.  The  effect  of 
tills  policy  would  be  to  bring  this  project 
to  a  close  as  soon  as  the  Federal  funds 
ran  out.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a 
shortrun  project  could  be  effective.  If 
It  Is  not  a  shortrun  project,  then  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  finance 
it  indefinitely. 

The  alternative  to  perpetual  financing 
would  be  the  gradual  admission  of  paid 
advertising,  leaving  the  newspaper  as  a 
self-supporting  business.  For  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  create  competition 
to  privately  capitalized  businesses 
through  the  use  of  outright  grants  is 
Intolerable.  For  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  create  a  controlled  press  by 
outright  grant  Is  completely  contrary  to 
every  concept  of  a  free  society. 

It  is  Important  to  consider  these  basic 
principles  because  this  proposal  Is 
spoken  of  as  a  "demonstration  project." 
The  harm  that  this  project  could  do  in 
a  rural  area  of  longstanding  traditions 
Is  limited  In  scope.  But  the  same  kind  of 
project  funded  In  seething  urban  dis- 
tricts could  create  a  kind  of  political 
dynamite  that  would  be  ImjMsslble  to 
handle.  If  every  poverty  agency  were  to 
get  a  100-percent  subsidy  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Its  own  propaganda — freed  from 
the  responsibility  of  business  losses  and 
restrictions — then  a  medium  would  be 
created  to  promote  social  imrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  OEO  that 
this  project  Is  still  under  consideration. 
My  advice  to  OEO  officials  Is  to  turn 
down  the  proposal.  To  do  otherwise  Is  to 
tamper  with  one  of  our  country's  most 
cherished  principles  and  to  Invite  the 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  goals  of  the  OEO. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  "Antipoverty  Unit 
Asks  $179,000,  Plans  NewsiMiper,"  be 
printed  in  the  Cohorxssional  Rkcord  at 
the  oonclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  tbe  AstaevlUe  Citizen,  May  4,  1967] 
Airn-PovHrrr    Unit    Asks    $178,000,    Plans 

NrWSPAPEB 

BooNK. — A  four-county  antl -poverty 
agency  headquartered  here  is  seeking  a  fed- 
eral grant  to  set  up  a  government-supported 
weelUy  newspaper,  it  was  made  public 
Wednesday. 

A  separate  corporation — with  a  board  com- 
posed of  poor  people,  representatives  of  Ap- 
palachian State  Teachers  College  and  com- 
mercial newspapers  and  radio  stations — 
would  control  the  new  communications  out- 
let. 

Besides  hiring  a  commercial  printer  to 
Issue  the  newspaper,  the  project  would  also 
purchase  time  (an  hour  a  day)  on  each  of 
two  radio  stations,  WATA  In  Boone  and 
WTOE  In  Spruce  Pine. 

The  objectives  of  the  project,  which  would 
cost  •179,000,  would  be  to  give  poor  residents 
of  Isolated  mountain  sectors  "a  fonmi  for 
expressing  their  opinions,"  a  channel  to  learn 
of  opportunltlea  In  employment,  social  and 
welfare  services,  educational  and  new  anti- 
poverty  programs,  according  to  Bill  Thomas, 
deputy  director  of  the  antl -poverty  agency 
known  as  WAMT. 

The  agency.  Community  Action  Inc.  of 
Boone,  serves  four  surrounding  counties  of 
Watauga,  Avery,  Mitchell  and  Yancey. 

Thomas  said  tbe  project  was  suggested  by 
the  North  Carolina  Fund  of  Durham,  which 
supports  some  anti-poverty  programs.  How- 
ever, the  NCF  does  not  have  money  available 
for  the  newspaper  and  WAMY  submitted  a 
proposal  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (OEO)   in  Washington  April  12. 

In  Washington.  OEO  officials  said  the  ap- 
plication is  pending  In  the  OEO's  community 
services  division. 

Marshall  H.  Peck,  OEO  public  affairs  of- 
ficer, said  the  Boone  project — if  okayed — 
would  be  the  first  of  Its  kind  under  OEO 
funds.  It  would  be  a  "demonstration"  project 
and  If  successful,  might  be  repeated  else- 
where In  the  country. 

Peck  was  asked  whether  It  wouldn't  be 
Just  as  effective  to  distribute  the  advisory 
Information  to  the  poor  via  mimeographed 
newsletters  which  would  cost  considerably 
less  than  $179,000. 

Peck  -eplled  that  WAMY's  application  "wUl 
be  examined  on  the  basis  of  Its  presenta- 
tion" and  that  one  of  the  things  to  be 
considered  Is  whether  a  newspaper  format 
would  be  the  beet  means  of  presentation. 

A  WAMY  spokesman  at  Boone  told  The 
Citizens  that  the  regular  commercial  daily 
press  Is  not  "doing  the  Job"  of  reporting 
"local  news  of  what's  happening  In  the  small 
communities." 

And  although  some  commercial  weekly 
newspapers  carry  the  news,  said  the  WAMY 
official,  "not  enough  people  subscribe  to 
them — scxne  cant  afford  It,  some  are  not 
interested  and  some  cant  read." 

Thomas  explained  that  the  weekly  govern- 
ment newspaper  would  be  sent  free  via  mall 
to  some  8,000  low  income  families  in  the 
four  counties. 

The  newspaper  would  carry  no  paid  adver- 
tising, although  it  will  use  "simulated  ad- 
vertisements" to  announce  meetings  and 
programs. 

Thomas  expressed  a  view  that  chances 
"may  be  slim"  for  getting  the  federal  back- 
ing for  the  newspaper-radio  project  right 
away  because  of  competition  for  OEO  funds 
from  big  city  anti-poverty  offices  seeking 
ways  to  stifle  possible  street  violence  this 
summer. 
The  corporation  which  would  operate  the 


newspaper  and  radio  project  would  have  a 
majority  of  poor  persons  sitting  on  Its  board 
of  directors,  according  to  Thomas.  OUker  of- 
ficials— college  representatives  from  Boone 
and  commercial  news  and  radio  figures — 
would  round  out  the  board. 

The  newspap>er  would  be  printed  for  a  fee 
by  the  Avery  County  Journal  at  Newland. 
It  would  be  staffed  by  10  permanent  per- 
sonnel and  20  part-time  corresiwndents, 
who'd  be  low  income  people  "trained  to 
Judge  accurately  and  report  the  news  of  their 
local  communlUes."  Heading  the  staff  would 
be  an  editor  (a  professional  Journalist)  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000  annually. 

Two  professional  radio  people  would  also 
be  hired  to  manage  the  radio  aspects  of  the 
communications  project. 

Thomas  said  two  mobile  vans  equipped 
with  recording  equlppient  and  microphones 
would  be  sent  Into  remote  areas  to  Inter- 
view people,  get  their  view  and  expressions 
of  their  needs. 

These  programs  would  be  aired  later  over 
the  two  commercial  stations  at  Boone  and 
Spruce  Pine.  WATA  has  offered  to  donate  five 
minutes  of  air  time  free  dally  and  WTOE 
would  donate  15  minutes  free  dally  to  the 
anti-poverty  project.  The  broadcasts,  it  was 
said,  win  also  carry  "success  stories"  of 
poverty  level  persons  who  Improved  their 
status,  and  similar  programs. 

The  broadcast  unit  would  train  "low  in- 
come assistants  In  the  operation  of  recording 
equipment  and  the  techniques  of  radio  pro- 
duction and  broadcasting  and  supei^lse  their 
work  In  the  field." 

WAJTY  has  allotted  $15,000  for  commercial 
broadcast  time. 

The  weekly  newspap>er,  according  to 
WAMY's  proposal,  would  print  editorials 
signed  by  the  v?rlter  and  some  unsigned  edi- 
torials. 


LEGISLATION  TO  LIMIT  AND  PRE- 
VENT  CERTAIN  CONCERTED  AC- 
I'lVl'l'lES  BY  LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS WHICH  INTERFERE  WITH 
OR  OBSTRUCT  OR  IMPEDE  THE 
FREE  PRODUCTION  OP  GOODS 
FOR  COMMERCE  OR  THE  FREE 
PLOW  THEREOF  IN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  limit  and  pre- 
vent certain  concerted  activities  by  labor 
organizations  which  Interfere  with  or 
obstruct  or  Impede  the  free  production 
of  goods  for  commerce  or  the  free  fiow 
thereof  in  commerce.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  appropriately  referred  and  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
present,  labor  unions  enjoy  a  general 
Immunity  from  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws.  Although  the  antitrust  laws  do  not 
themselves  specifically  provide  an  ex- 
emption for  unions,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  United  States  v.  Hutcheson.  312  U.S. 
219  (1941),  read  such  an  exemption  into 
the  law.  In  that  case  the  Court  con- 
cluded : 

So  long  as  a  union  acts  In  Its  self-interest 
and  does  not  combine  with  non-labor  groups, 
the  licit  and  the  Illicit  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  any  judgment  regarding  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom,  the  rlghtneas  or 
wrongness,  the  selfishness  or  unselfishness 
of  the  end  of  which  the  particular  union 
activities  are  the  means. 
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In  other  words,  the  Court  said.  If  yoa 
•re  A  labor  union  and  you  make  up  your 
ndnd  that  what  you  desire  to  do — al- 
though unlawful  to  everybody  else — Is 
In  your  own  self-interest.  It  thereby  be- 
come* lawful.  No  matter  bow  much  dam- 
age this  acti?lty  may  inflict  upon  the 
eeonomy,  or  society  or  individuals,  it  is 
lawful  because  you  aay  It  Is  In  your 
Interest. 

A  few  years  after  the  Hutcheson  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  con&idered  a 
situation  in  which  a  labor  union  con- 
Vlred  with  a  group  of  employers  to  con- 
trol the  prices  and  re«vilate  the  market 
for  electrical  products  in  New  York  City. 
In  Its  decision,  the  Court  held  that 
although  a  union  may  not  conspire  with 
employers  to  bring  about  a  restraint  of 
trade,  it  may.  acting  on  its  own,  enforce 
the  same  restrictive  practices  and  bring 
about  the  idenucal  ead  result.  In  simple 
terma.  the  Court  said.  Labor  unions  have 
a  Ueeiwe  to  Impose  whatever  economic 
restraints  they  wish,  without  regard  to 
their  effect  upon  the  rest  of  society. 
Allen  Bradley  Co.  v.  Electrical  Workers 
Local  3.  325  U^.  797  ^845). 

Because  of  this  freedom  from  legal  re- 
straints, labor  unions  have,  within  the  26 
years  since  the  Hutcheson  decision, 
gained  sxteh  economic  dominance  that 
they  threaten  the  survival  of  our  free 
enterprise  economy.  In  many  industries 
they  have  eliminated,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  any  effective  compeutlon  at 
either  the  production  or  marketing  levels. 
They  can  keep  products  out  of  the  market 
at  will,  and  can  control  prices  and  limit 
production. 

It  la  unmistakably  clear  that  tinless 
some  action  is  taken  to  limit  this  special 
economic  License,  our  free  enterprise 
economy  Is  Jeopardized,  and  we  will  be 
rapidly  forced  into  a  socialistic  system 
nils  bill  Is  intended  to  Impose  some 
reasonable  limitations  upon  this  monop- 
oly power  by  making  certain  types  of 
unlOD  arrangements  unlawful 

Union  monopoly  power  manifests  Itself 
In  two  separate  and  distinct  ways:  First. 
restrictive  trade  practices  such  as  price 
fixing,  restrictions  on  use  of  rvew  proc- 
esses and  technological  unprovements. 
exclusion  of  products  from  the  market. 
and  so  forth;  and,  second,  enforcement 
0*  wage  demands  through  indiistrywlde 
and  pattern  bargaining  practices  with  no 
ngard  for  the  economic  problems  of  In- 
dlvidaal  business  firms  or  the  Impact 
opon  the  Industry  or  area  affected  This 
Mil  deals  directly  with  both  of  these 
aspects  of  union  monopoly  power. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  first  part  of  the 
problem  by  making  It  unlawful  for  a 
nnlon  to  enter  Into  any  arrangement. 
either  voluntary  or  coerced,  with  an  In- 
dhrldual  employer  or  group  of  employers 
or  with  other  unions,  which  would  lead 
to  product  boycotts,  price  fixing,  or  other 
types  of  restrtctlre  trade  practices.  It 
should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
In  virtually  all  Instances  In  which  a 
union  brings  about  a  restrictive  trade 
practice  the  cooperation  of  the  employer. 
dtber  volimtary  or  coerced.  Is  present 
In  a  typical  case,  for  example,  the  Milk 
Drivers  Union  presents  to  the  various 
dairies  in  a  comm  unity  a  union -approved 
price  list  axul  makes  clear  to  each  dairy 
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that  unless  It  adheres  to  the  union  price 
list  U  will  fliul  Itself  InvolTed  In  various 
labor  dUQcultiea.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
threatened  labor  trouble  each  dairy  fol- 
lows the  union  price  list  TTxe  result  Is 
the  same  as  would  occur  if  a  price- fixing 
agreement  were  entered  Into  among  the 
dairies  themselves.  But  since  the  uzilon 
Induced  the  price  fixing  by  arrangement 
with  individual  dairies  rather  than  the 
dairies  as  a  group.  It  Is.  under  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  law.  not  subject  to  anti- 
trust prosecution  In  another  type  of 
situation,  the  Carpenter's  Union  Imposes 
a  restriction  on  use  of  prefabricated  door 
and  window  frames  and  advises  each 
building  contractor  that  use  of  the 
banned  products  will  result  in  his  labor 
supply  being  withdrawn  from  the  proj- 
ect. To  avoid  tlie  threat  of  a  strike  each 
contractor  discontinues  use  of  the  pro- 
hibited materlaLs  As  can  be  seen,  the 
restrictive  practice  could  not  be  imposed 
by  the  union  If  the  Individual  employers 
refused  to  comply  with  tlie  union 
demand.  Their  alternative,  unfortunate- 
ly, usually  Involves  being  put  out  of  busi- 
ness by  withdrawal  of  labor  supply. 
strikes,  slowdown.^,  and  so  forth. 

Various  efforts  to  deal  with  tht.^  prob- 
kra  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  have  been  unsuccessful  because  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
Supreme  Court  have  carded  out  loop- 
holes In  the  statutory  language  and 
otherwise  Interpreted  away  Its  effective 
Intent  In  the  Landnim-Oriffln  Act  In 
1959.  for  example,  Corvgress  adopted 
amendments  to  tl^e  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  designed  to  expre.sjUy  pro- 
hibit hot  cargo"  agreements  and  to 
tighten  the  secondary  boycott  provLsions. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Im- 
medlat'^ly  went  to  work  to  nullify  the 
effect  of  these  Improvements  In  the 
statute,  and  the  complete  success  of  the 
Board's  effort  was  reflected  In  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Na- 
tional Woodworkers  Association  against 
KLRB.  decided  April  17,  1967. 

This  case  arose  on  a  hoxising  project 
In  Philadelphia  The  contractor.  PVouge 
Corp  .  ordered  3.600  precut  doors  from  a 
door  manufacturer,  Mohawk  Door  Co. 
When  the  doors  were  delivered  to  the 
project  the  Carpenter's  Union  ordered  Its 
members  not  to  hang  the  doors,  and 
Frouge  was  required  to  purchase  other 
doors  which  were  fitted  and  cut  b>-  the 
carpenters  on  the  Job  site  The  union 
action  wa.s  taken  pursuant  to  provlslorvs 
of  an  agreement  with  the  General  Build- 
ing Contractors  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia that; 

No  member  of  the  Dutrk-t  CknincU  will 
handle  any  doors  which  have  boen  attod 
prior  to  being  {urnlshod  on  the  job. 

This  type  of  agreement  has  been  gen- 
erally known  as  a  hot  cargo"  tigreement, 
and  section  8'e)  of  the  NLRA  was  ex- 
pressly designed  to  make  such  agree- 
ment* unlawful  and  unenforceable.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  a  5-to-4  decision  held 
that  In  spite  of  the  clear  language  of 
secUon  Je)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  It  would  not  conclude  that 
Congress  Intended  to  prohibit  the  agree- 
ment barring  the  use  of  prefitted  doors. 
In  Justifying  its  decision  the  Court  rea- 
soned that  the  union's  ultimate  purpose 


was  the  preservation  of  work  for  its  mem- 
bers rather  than  a  product  boycott  as 
such,  and  that  this  was  a  legitimate  ob- 
jective. The  Court  sUted  that  since  the 
union's  objective  was  to  create  more  work 
for  Its  members  on  the  Job  site,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  desire  to  punish  or 
penalize  the  manufacturer  of  the  pre- 
fitted doors,  the  restrictive  agreement 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  prohibited 
hot  cargo  agreement  under  the  act.  The 
Court  thus  concluded  that  the  unions 
activity  in  this  case  was  primary"  ratlier 
than  •  secondar>-,"  and  should  be  per- 
mitted despite  the  literal  language  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  Uie 
contrary. 

Four  members  of  the  Court,  Justices 
Stewart,  Black,  Etouglas,  and  Clark, 
strongly  dissented  from  the  majority  and 
pointed  out  that: 

The  relevant  leglslaUve  hlatory  conflrnu 
and  retaforcea  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
statute  and  ecbibllahe*  that  the  Unions 
product  boycott  In  this  caa«  aiid  the  agree- 
ment authorizing  It  were  both  unfair  labor 
practtcea.  In  deciding  to  the  contrary,  the 
court  hM  substituted  ita  own  notions  of 
•ound  l«b<ir  policy  for  the  word  of  Oongreea 
There  may  b«  eoclal  and  economic  areu- 
ment«  for  changing  the  law  of  product  bcy- 
eoUB  e«tabUahed  In  8  8.  but  ttioee  changes 
are  not  for  thl«  court  to  make. 

Since  efforts  to  deal  with  this  type  of 
product  boycott  under  Federal  labor 
laws  has  been  completely  unsuccessful, 
It  Is  now  Ume  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem by  the  simple  expedient  of  bringing 
such  activity  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Under  the  language  of  this  bill,  any 
attempt  by  a  union  to  Induce  an  em- 
ploj^r  or  a  group  of  employers  to  comply 
with  a  union  demand  which  would  result 
In  restrictive  trade  practices  would  be 
unlawful,  and  an  employer  faced  vAtii 
such  a  demand  could  seek  legal  remedies 
to  restrain  the  union  from  enforcing  Its 
demand  The  consequent  denial  to  un- 
ions of  the  right  to  fix  prices  or  Impose 
other  artificial  market  limitations 
would  not  In  any  way  interfere  with  nor- 
mal and  legitimate  union  functions  or 
with  their  proper  collective  bargaining 
powers  They  would  merely  be  placed  on 
an  equal  foothig  with  all  other  groups  in 
society  as  was  the  case  during  the  50 
years  prior  to  the  Hutcheson  decision 

The  second  part  of  the  problem,  that 
of  union  bargaining  power  Is  much  more 
complex  and  difficult.  A  labor  union  Is 
In  a  sense  a  monopoly  per  se.  That  Is  to 
say,  the  purpose  of  a  labor  union  Is  to 
organize  Into  one  group  all  the  workers 
In  a  particular  trade,  occupation  or  en- 
terprise In  order  to  strengthen  their  bar- 
gaining position  with  their  employer.  Al- 
though the  result  may  be  a  monopoly  of 
the  supply  of  labor,  this  has  been  con- 
strued as  a  permissible  type  of  monopoly 
under  our  economic  s>'8tem  for  over  100 
years  In  this  light,  great  reluctance  has 
been  felt  toward  any  governmental  re- 
straints on  union  organizational  activity 
or  upon  use  by  unions  of  their  traditional 
economic  weapons  such  as  strikes,  pick- 
eting, and  boycotts  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands for  wages  and  other  conditions  of 
employment. 

In  actual  practice,  no  serious  problems 
were  presented  so  long  as  organizational 
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activity  and  collective  bargaining  func- 
tions were  handled  by  the  local  unions. 
The  problem  only  became  acute  when  the 
national  and  international  unions  began 
to  take  these  functions  away  from  the 
local  unions  and,  through  a  system  of 
Industrywide  and  pattern  bargaining 
practices,  to  Impose  upon  entire  Indus- 
tries uneconomical  and  inflationary  wage 
demands. 

The  basic  problem,  then,  is  how  to  rec- 
oncile the  right  of  unions  to  develop  and 
utilize  their  economic  strength  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  proper  safeguards 
for  the  public  and  the  consumer.  Various 
measiuTS  to  Umtt  industrywide  bargain- 
ing for  imlona  have,  heretofore,  been  re- 
jected as  unworkable. 

Under  this  bill  Individual  local  imlons 
would  remain  free  to  engage  In  all  proper 
organizational  activities  and  also  to  use 
all  of  their  traditional  economic  weap- 
ons to  enforce  whatever  wage  demands 
they  may  wish  to  make.  Any  resulting 
interference  with  shipment  of  goods  In 
Interstate  trade  or  commerce  would  be 
completely  permissible  within  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  the  principle  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Apex  Hosiery 
Co.  V.  Leader.  310  U.S.  489  (1940).  would 
not  be  disturbed.  But  any  strike  or  other 
Interference  with  Interstate  trade  or 
commerce  undertaken  to  enforce  any 
concerted  industrywide  or  pattern  de- 
mand, arrived  at  through  arrangement 
or  combination  with  any  other  labor  or- 
ganization, whether  It  be  another  local 
or  a  parent  or  subsidiary  union,  would 
constitute  an  unlawful  restraint  of  trade. 

This  bill  would  effectively  prevent 
domination  or  control  of  local  onion  bar- 
gaining activities  by  the  parent  national 
or  international  union  and  restore  to  the 
rank  and  file  workers  at  the  local  union 
level  the  authority  to  make  their  own 
decision  as  to  what  their  wage  demands 
shall  be  and  when  to  go  out  on  strike 
and  when  to  return  to  work.  Cooperation 
between  local  unions  and  national  imlons 
In  organizational  efforts  and  other  broad 
spheres  of  action  could  be  permitted, 
provided  that  such  activities  do  not  In- 
volve any  concerted  action  which  results 
in  a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce. 

In  this  sense,  a  union  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  any  business  firm  or 
any  other  group  or  Individual  under  the 
law.  It  would  be  In  no  way  hampered  In 
carrying  out  Its  proper  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives. At  the  same  time  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  protected  from  unreason- 
able restraints  of  trade  and  commerce 
and  the  inevitable  corruption  of  the  free 
economy  which  will  result  if  unrestrained 
union  power  continues  to  dominate  our 
naUonal  life. 

This  bill,  it  should  be  noted.  Is  not 
an  amendment  to  the  antitrust  laws,  nor 
does  It  attempt  to  place  unions  under 
the  existing  antitrust  laws.  It  Is  a  com- 
pletely separate  and  Independent  legis- 
lative approach  to  the  problem  of  union 
monopoly  power.  It  Is.  like  the  antitrust 
laws,  based  upon  the  premise  that  com- 
petition Is  essential  to  a  healthy  and 
progressive  economy  and  is  designed  to 
Insure  that  the  consuming  public  has 
access  to  adequate  supplies  of  needed 
commodities  at  prices  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  natural  economic  laws  of 


8uppl7  and  demand  rather  than  by  any 
artificial  arrangement  or  combination. 
It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
when  snch  a  tree  market  Is  maintained, 
consumer  purchasing  Is  stimulated  and 
business  activity  Is  constantly  increased. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  arrange- 
ment or  combination  which  limits  or  re- 
stricts competition  is  mideslrable.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  par- 
ticular arrangement  or  combination  Is 
put  into  effect  by  competing  businesses 
or  by  labor  organizations  operating  upon 
or  with  competing  businesses.  In  either 
case  the  adverse  effect  upon  competi- 
tion Is  the  same. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  bill 
does  not  provide  the  very  severe  legal 
penalties  that  are  Imposed  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  bill  does  not  provide 
for  criminal  prosecution  nor  does  It 
specify  the  stringent  penal  damages  that 
are  provided  In  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
principal  means  of  enforcement  under 
this  bUl  would  be  by  Injunctive  relief 
either  in  the  Federal  or  State  courts. 

Although  I  know  that  this  biU  will  be 
roundly  condnnned  by  the  leaders  of 
organised  labor  as  antUabor  and  as  de- 
signed to  destroy  unions,  the  true  fact 
Is  that  it  Is  a  prolabor  bill.  Its  whole  ef- 
fect would  be  to  return  unions  to  the 
rightful  control  of  the  union  members 
rather  than  permit  the  perpetuation  of 
the  dictatorial  and  tyrannical  power  of 
those  who  have  degraded  unions  and 
made  them  objects  of  contempt  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  segment  of  our  people. 

The  PRKBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
wUl  be  ixlnted  In  the  Rxcokd. 

The  bill  (S.  1744)  to  limit  and  prevent 
certain  concerted  activities  by  labor  or- 
ganisations which  Interfere  with  or  ob- 
struct or  Impede  the  free  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  or  the  free  flow 
thereof  in  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Ifr.  Thuiimord,  was 
received,  read  twke  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1744 
Be  it  eriacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DKTi.asaTiow  or  roucr 
SacnoK  1.  (a)  The  Congren  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  maintenance  of  a  competi- 
tive enterprliM  economy  and  a  free  market 
for  good*  and  servlcea  la  essential  to  con- 
tinued economic  growtli  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation;  ttiat  laws  heretofore  enacted  pro- 
hibit oomblnatlona  and  conspiracies  among 
producers  and  sui^lers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  are  m  restraint  of  interstate  trade 
or  commerce  or  tend  to  create  monopolies; 
that  the  Immunity  of  labor  unions  from 
ttiese  statutory  prohibitions  tiaa  permitted 
them  to  form  jMwerfuI  combinations  and 
enter  into  arrangements  wtilch  severely  limit 
competition,  impoae  restrtUnts  upon  trade 
and  commerce,  and  permit  the  parties  to 
su^  comhlnatlbns  and  arrangements  to  ex- 
erclee  manopollatlc  controls  over  production 
costs  and  the  use  and  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  in  a  number  of  essential 
Industries:  tb»X  such  oombinatlons  and  ar- 
rangements impair  collective  bargaining  and 
deny  to  tlie  cooaiunmg  public  the  benefits 
of  effective  competition,  increased  produc- 
tion, new  and  improved  products,  and  lower 


prices  for  goods  and  services;  that  such  com- 
binations and  arrangenvents  are  no  leas  dam- 
aging to  the  national  economy  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  than  similar  combtnatloDS  and 
arrangements  between  prodtioers  and  sup- 
pliers of  goods  and  services;  and  tiiat.  In 
order  to  protect  the  public  interest,  such 
combinations  and  agreements  formed  and 
entered  into  by  labor  organizations  must  be 
prohibited. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  and  policy  of  this 
Act  to  promote  the  full  flow  ot  commerce, 
to  provide  orderly  procedures  for  protecting 
the  flow  of  commerce  and  fireventlng  restric- 
tive practices  or  arrangements  which  may 
impede  the  flow  of  commerce,  to  preserve 
the  right  of  empioyeee  to  form  and  Join  labor 
unions  and  to  engage  in  concerted  activities 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  legitimate  objects 
of  their  union,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individual  employees,  employers,  and  the 
public  in  their  relations  with  labor  unions 
whose  activities  affect  commerce. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  tinlawful  and  contrary 
to  the  pubUc  policy  of  the  United  States  for 
any  labor  organization  In  concert  with  any 
other  labor  organization  (whether  or  not 
affiliated  with  the  same  national  or  inter- 
national union),  or  with  any  employer  or 
other  person,  to  engage  in  any  action,  plan  of 
action,  arrangement,  or  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  or  which  may 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  t>e  imlawful  and  contrary 
to  the  public  policy  of  the  Umted  States  for 
any  lat>or  organization  to  strike  or  engage 
in  any  other  course  of  sction  for  the  purpose 
of  Inducing,  persuading,  or  compelling  any 
employer  In  an  industry  affectmg  commerce 
(I)  to  enter  into  or  become  a  party  to  any 
action,  plan  of  action,  arrangement  or  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce, 
or  (3)  to  accede  to,  grant  or  otherwise  put 
into  effect  any  demand  for  wages  or  other 
terma  or  conditions  of  employment  made 
pursuant  to  any  combination,  agreement, 
conspiracy  or  understanding  entered  mto 
with  any  other  labor  organization  (whether 
or  not  affiliated  with  the  same  national  or 
international  union). 

Sec  4.  Fw  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  no 
action  or  plan  of  action.  Including  strikes, 
picketing,  and  boycotts,  undertaken  by  an 
individual  lal>or  organization  m  furtherance 
of  or  in  relation  to  any  purpose  of  snch 
organization  and  which  is  not  undertaken  or 
carried  out  in  concert  with  any  other  labor 
organization  or  with  any  employer  or  other 
person,  shall  l>e  deemed  to  l>e  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce. 

Szc.  S.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  district  court  of  the  Umted 
States  shall  have  power  to  prevent  and  re- 
Btram  any  labor  organization  from  any  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1867 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1432)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  hi  this 
age  of  superlatives  it  Is  easy  to  be  carried 
away  and  to  overstate  the  Importance  of 
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aome  lASues,  but  I  think  it  can  fairly  be 
■aid  that  an  extension  ot  the  draft  Is  as 
Important  to  our  safety  and  survival  as 
any  measure  this  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider.  In  my  opinion,  the 
strength  and  hcaith  of  our  Armed  Forces 
could  not  be  maintained  without  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  authority  to  induct  per- 
sona for  military  service. 

The  draft  has  been  continuously  in 
effect  since  1940,  except  for  the  period 
from  March  1947  to  June  1948.  During 
the  life  of  the  draft,  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  the  Armed  Forces  have 
fluctuated  widely,  with  the  enormous  de- 
mands of  World  War.  with  lt«  millions 
called  to  the  colors,  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  and  the  76.000  Inductees  required 
In  OBcal  year  1963  at  the  other.  The  law 
Is  flexible — by  Its  nature  It  must  be  flex- 
ible— and  It  has  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  Even  In  those  periods  when 
draft  calls  are  relatively  low,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  authority  to  Induct  serves  as 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  voluntary  enlist- 
ments for  regular  or  reserve  service  and 
to  enlistment  In  officer  procurement  pro- 
grams such  as  the  ROTC  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  secures  about  570,000 
persons  each  year  from  voluntary  enlist- 
ments and  from  officer  programs.  If  the 
draft  were  not  In  effect,  this  number 
would  surely  be  drastically  reduced 

Some  earnest  persons  continue  to  sug- 
gest that  It  Is  practical  to  attract  an  all- 
volunteer  force  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  believe  this  to  be 
practical,  but  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  It  Is  not  practical.  To  attract  the 
desired  number  of  persons  In  the  enter- 
ing, or  lowest  pay  grade,  the  pay  of  those 
persons  in  the  higher  grades  would  have 
to  be  increased  to  a  greater  degree  than 
is  necessary  to  attract  and  keep  persons 
In  these  grades  today  The  estimate  of  the 
cost  In  attracting  an  all-volunteer  force 
of  the  pre-Vietnam  level  of  2,700,000 
persons  is  from  $4  to  $17  billion  annually 
It  la  my  own  guess  It  would  cost  not  less 
than  $10  billion  additional  to  maintain 
the  pre- Vietnam  level  Beyond  the  prob- 
lem of  cost,  however,  are  such  consid- 
erations as  there  not  being  enough  turn- 
over among  an  all-career  force  to  create 
opportunity  for  promotion,  whether  per- 
sons attracted  to  military  service  solely 
by  financial  inducements  are  properly 
motivated  In  times  of  crisis,  and  whether 
we  can  safely  allow  development  of  the 
idea  that  defense  of  the  Nation  is  not  a 
personal  civic  responsibility  But  prob- 
ably the  greatest  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal that  our  Armed  Forces  should  be 
composed  solely  of  volunteers  Is  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  ex- 
pand the  force  to  the  size  needed  when  a 
war  of  considercUale  dimensions  is  being 
fought.  Guessing  how  high  the  pay  rates 
would  have  to  go  to  lure  young  men  to 
flfiht  In  Vietnam  purely  for  the  money 
Involved  would  begin  very  far  up  the 
■cale. 

ICr.  President,  when  everything  Is  con- 
sidered. I  think  the  present  Law  has 
worked  very  well  I  know  It  is  being  stri- 
dently attacked  by  some  persons  whose 
real  complaint  is  that  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  is  unpopular.  Much  of  the  crlt- 
lelsni  comes  from  persons  who  do  not 
really  imderstand  the  system.  In  trying 


to  decide  what  changes  In  the  law  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  been  mindful 
that  one  of  the  reesons  the  present  law 
has  functioned  successfully  Is  that  it 
is  not  too  rigid  It  prescribes  policy,  but 
It  avoids  excessive  detail.  Much  of  its 
implementation  can  be  changed  by  Presi- 
dential order  This  Is  one  of  the  reasoiis 
that  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  amendments  to  the 
law  every  year  or  several  times  a  year 
as  the  demand  fur  manpower  fluctuates. 

Moit  of  tlie  changes  that  are  now 
being  discussed  can  be  accomplished  by 
E.\ecutive  order  or  regulation  and  with- 
out amending  the  law  I  shall  attempt  to 
comment  on  a  few  of  the  more  Important 
proposals  for  change 

The  present  order  in  which  eligible 
men  are  inducted  for  military  service  is 
based  on  sige,  with  the  oldest  bt-ing  taken 
first  Critics  urge  that  this  results  In  a 
prolonged  period  of  uncertainty  for 
young  men,  extending  all  the  way  from 
the  age  of  18  4  to  26  I  do  not  think  that 
criticism  has  any  real  substance,  though, 
of  course,  it  does  have  some  merit.  If 
one  begins  with  the  idea  that  avoidance 
of  any  service  is  an  objective,  I  suppose 
the  uncertainty  complaint  has  a  limited 
validity  But  if  one  starts  from  the  as- 
sumption that  most  young  men  will  be 
needed  for  some  kind  of  military  service 
somewhere  between  the  ages  18 '2  to  26. 
a  young  registrant  has  a  broad  choice, 
not  only  in  selecting  the  age  at  which  he 
will  serve,  but  also  to  select  the  program 
that  IS  most  suited  to  his  personal  desires 
and  needs  Notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  all  these  options,  there  is  more  or 
less  general  agreement  that  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  reversing  the  order  of  Induc- 
tion so  that  the  youngest  would  be  taken 
first,  instead  of  the  oldest  The  President 
has  announced  his  Intention  to  change 
the  order  of  Induction  so  that  the  pri- 
mary period  of  vulnerability  will  be  from 
the  age  of  19  until  the  age  of  20  Of 
course,  yuu  understand,  Mr  President, 
this  does  not  mean  tiiat  a  {jerson  who  has 
reached  20  will  be  excused  from  liabil- 
ity to  service,  but  each  year  from  the  lime 
he  passes  20  until  he  becomes  26  he  will 
have  a  diminishing  likelihood  of  being 
called 

Despite  some  advantages  in  changing 
to  a  youngest  first  sequence  of  induc- 
tion, the  transition  is  not  without  com- 
plications It  would  not  be  fair  to  ex- 
cu.se  completely  those  who  have  been 
deferred  for  educational  or  other  rea- 
sons and  who  arc  20  years  old  or  older. 
Consequently,  to  make  the  transition, 
this  group  will  probably  be  considered 
along  with  the  19-year-olds  at  the  time 
the  switch  is  made  A  result  is  that  both 
the  19-year-olds  of  the  year  that  the 
switch  Is  made,  and  those  20  and  above 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  avoiding 
service  altogether  than  If  the  present 
system  were  continued.  To  the  extent 
that  those  20  and  older  are  selected  in- 
stead of  19-year-olds,  the  objective  of 
taking  more  19-year-olds  would  be  de- 
feated These  complications  do  not  nec- 
essarily argue  against  adoption  of  the 
youngest  first  system,  but  I  mention  them 
merely  to  show  that  the  change  Is  not  as 
simple  as  It  sounds. 


I  should  state.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
would  favor  making  the  transition  over 
a  2-year  period,  so  as  to  more  equitably 
spread  the  responsibility  for  service,  and 
to  have  the  vulnerability  for  call  to  the 
armed  services  more  widely  shared. 

Another  Important  area  in  which 
changes  are  to  be  made  Is  student  de- 
ferments. Some  persons  have  avoided 
service  by  receiving,  first,  undergraduate 
college  deferments  and  then  successive 
deferments  which  result  practically  In 
their  exemption:  or  they  can  acquire 
enough  dependents  or  pursue  an  occu- 
pation that  results  in  their  not  being 
called  for  ser\ice  before  reaching  the 
age  of  26.  The  President  has  Indicated 
that  he  is  preparing  an  order  to  end  this 
pyramiding  of  deferments  and  that  in 
the  future  college  deferments  for  gradu- 
ate work  will  be  authorized  only  for 
those  studying  to  become  physicians  or 
dentists. 

Continued  deferment  of  undergradu- 
ates In  colleges  is  a  subject  on  which 
there  are  strong  differences  of  opinion. 
The  committee  believes  and  recommends 
that  undergraduate  deferments  should 
be  continued  in  normal  times  until  the 
registrant  receives  a  bachelor's  degree, 
reaches  the  age  of  24.  or  ceases  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  satisfactorily,  with  the 
condition  that  when  one  of  these  con- 
ditions occurs,  the  registrant  who  re- 
ceived the  deferment  should  then  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  in  the  same  degree  as 
other  persons  In  the  age  group  or  groups 
from  which  the  draft  calls  are  being 
made  at  that  time.  In  other  words.  If 
calls  are  being  made  from  the  19-year- 
old  group,  a  student  might  be  24  cal- 
endar years  of  age  when  his  deferment 
ended,  but  he  would  have  the  construc- 
tive age  of  19  for  determining  his  lia- 
bility for  service  under  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

There  are  arguments  that  college  de- 
ferments are  discriminatory  in  favor  of 
the  rich,  that  they  permit  registrants  to 
Ix)stpone  cervlce  when  conflict  is  occur- 
ring, and  that  college  students  tend  to 
avoid  service  altogether.  Mr.  President, 
when  these  contentions  are  examined 
closely,  most  of  them  lose  at  least  some  of 
their  force  The  committee  heard  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  In  recent  years 
60  percent  of  the  college  student  group 
has  ser%'ed  in  the  Armed  Forces,  either 
as  volunteers  or  as  Inductees,  compared 
with  57  percent  of  the  noncollege  stu- 
dents who  were  called  to  or  entered  mili- 
tary service.  Persons  who  accept  student 
deferments  may  be  as  likely  to  defer 
themselves  into  a  period  of  combat  as 
they  are  to  avoid  combat.  I  point  out, 
for  Instance,  that  students  who  entered 
college  In  the  fall  of  1962  had  very  little 
reason  to  think  or  suppose  that  they 
might  be  graduating  at  a  time  when 
draft  calls  were  high,  and  when  conflict 
was  raging  at  a  high  level,  as  in  Vietnam 
today  Under  the  economic  conditions 
prevailing  today,  almost  any  young  man 
with  any  determination  to  do  so  can 
secure  flnanclal  assistance  to  attend  col- 
lege. To  the  committee,  the  arguments 
for  continuing  student  deferments  are 
much  more  convincing  than  the  argu- 
ments against  them. 
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It  the  appearance  of  preferential 
treatment  Is  to  be  avoided,  it  seems  im- 
portant that  apprentices  be  eligible  for 
deferment  along  with  students.  Under 
authority  of  the  draft  law,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  provide  deferments  for 
"study,  research,  or  other  endeavors 
f  oimd  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  inter- 
est." Regulations  now  In  effect  provide 
for  the  deferment  of  persons  In  appren- 
tice programs,  but  through  the  insistence 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  an  appren- 
tice Is  an  occupation  listed  as  critical 
must  have  1.000  hours  in  the  program  to 
qualify  for  a  deferment  and  an  appren- 
tice in  a  trade  not  listed  as  critical,  but 
which  the  local  board  considers  impor- 
tant, must  have  2.000  hours  in  the  pro- 
gram to  be  eligible  for  an  apprentice 
deferment.  I  may  say  that  there  are  the 
minimum  hours  that  are  prescribed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  they  seem 
to  me  to  conflict  with  the  objective  of 
liberal  apprentice  deferments.  To  give 
apprentices  equality  with  stuflents,  the 
committee  thinks  that  these  restrictions 
on  apprentice  deferments  should  be 
eliminated. 

Now  I  would  like  to  disctiss  the  so- 
called  random  or  lottery  selection  for  a 
few  moments.  The  President  annoimced 
that  he  was  directing  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  to  institute  a  fair  and 
Impartial  system  of  random  selection  of 
eligible  registrants.  This  random  selec- 
tion would  be  substituted  for  the  existing 
system  of  ordering  persons  for  Induction 
in  accordance  with  their  age,  with  the 
oldest  being  ordered  first.  The  existing 
system  of  calling  the  oldest  flrst  could 
be  retained  and  operated  for  the  19-  to 
20-year-old  group  of  primary  vulnera- 
bility. The  committee  has  not  prohibited 
the  operation  of  a  random  selection  sys- 
tem, bat  If  one  imderstands  the  method 
of  calling  by  birth  dates,  with  the  oldest 
in  the  group  subject  to  call  being  called 
first.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  that  a  random 
selection  represents  an  improvement. 

Much  of  the  case  of  random  selection 
Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  only  a 
part  of  the  19-to-20  age  group  will  be 
needed,  and  that  if  the  oldest  flrst  sys- 
tem Is  retained,  the  younger  half,  or 
some  fraction  of  this  year  group,  will 
never  be  reached  for  induction. 

In  the  flrst  place,  It  would  be  easier 
to  predict  results  If  one  knew  exactly 
what  part  of  a  year  group  would  be 
inducted.  This  Is  nearly  impossible  to 
predict.  In  addition,  those  who  predict 
that  the  younger  part  of  a  year  group 
or  those  born  in  the  latter  part  of  any 
month  might  be  less  likely  to  be  called, 
assume  that  orders  to  report  for  induc- 
tion are  Issued  by  all  the  local  boards  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month.  In  actuality, 
orders  to  report  for  Induction  are  Issued 
every  day  by  some  boards.  Let  us  consider 
a  case  in  which  a  board  must  select  those 
to  be  inducted  under  an  "oldest  flrst" 
system. 

Assume  further  that  the  board  Is  se- 
lecting from  registrants  with  birthdays 
within  the  same  month.  If  the  order  for 
induction  were  issued  every  month  on 
the  flrst  of  the  month,  those  bom  on 
the  second  of  the  preceding  month  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  called  than  a  person 


bom  on  the  Sdfch  at  the  preceding  month, 
because  the  former  are  older.  But  if 
the  orden  forlnduetion  are  Issued  on  dif- 
ferent days  at  tbe  mooth,  as  Is  true  In 
practice,  there  la  as  great  an  element  of 
chance  and  as  much  Impsu^lality  in  call- 
ing these  persons  by  the  date  of  their 
birth  with  the  oldest  first  as  there  would 
be  in  ordering  them  In  an  order  deter- 
mined by  a  lottery  of  their  birth  dates. 

A  random  system  of  selection  probably 
would  be  a  bit  more  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter than  the  current  system  because  of 
the  problem  of  almost  Innumerable 
changes  in  classification  that  occur  dur- 
ing a  month  or  a  year.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  It  might  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  ROTC  program,  which  furnishes  a 
large  part  of  the  ofBcer  supply  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  If  a  young  man  could  pre- 
dict with  some  precision  whether  he  is 
to  be  inducted  as  a  19-year-old,  he  prob- 
ably would  not  find  the  Reserve  officers 
training  i>rogram  very  attractive,  but 
would  take  his  chances  rather  than  in- 
curring the  obligation  to  serve  that  ac- 
companies an  ROTC  enrollment. 

Although  this  point  Is  not  dealt  with 
specifically  In  the  bill.  I  wish  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  criticism  about  a  lack  of  urd- 
formlty  among  the  local  boards  admin- 
istering the  draft  law.  I  submit  that  uni- 
formity is  inherently  impossible  to  attain 
under  a  system  that  contemplates  exer- 
cise of  Judgment  locally  on  the  facts  of 
each  individual  case.  Under  the  present 
system,  each  case  is  decided  on  its  in- 
dividual merits.  It  Is  impossible  for  me  to 
understand  how  there  could  be  uniform 
decisions  on  such  things  as  hardship 
cases.  Another  illustration  of  what  I  have 
in  mind  is  the  deferment  of  policemen. 
Some  persons  think  all  policemen  should 
be  exempt  by  law.  Certainly  the  incidence 
of  crime  Is  a  grave  problem  and  we  need 
competent  policemen.  But  there  is  au- 
thority for  local  boards  to  defer  police- 
men in  those  locations  where  the  need 
for  them  Is  acute.  But  it  would  be  unwise 
to  write  that  into  the  law  and  auto- 
matically defer  all  policemen  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  a  surplus  of 
potential  poUcemen  in  some  locations. 
What  I  am  attempting  to  say  is  that 
there  Is  an  almost  irreconcilable  conflict 
between  the  power  to  exercise  a  local 
Judgment  and  the  attainment  of  a  uni- 
form application  of  deferment  policies. 

I  still  think  that  members  of  a  draft 
board  In  the  same  political  subdivision 
where  the  registrant  resides  are  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  determine  whether  any 
registrant  can  be  spared  from  that  com- 
munity than  any  Federal  official  promul- 
gating regulations  from  Washington. 

At  one  time  or  another  almost  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  praised  the  con- 
cepts of  keeping  Government  close  to  the 
people,  of  decentralization  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  and  of  allowing 
local  people  to  have  a  voice  in  local 
affairs. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  almost 
a  perfect  example  of  this  kind  of  oper- 
ation. Yet  it  is  distressing  to  me  that  the 
executive  branch  Is  studying  the  practi- 
cality of  substituting  a  new  bureaucracy 
of  civil  service  employees  to  make  the 
decisioru  that  now  ara  made  by  these 
impaid,  volimteer  members  of  selective 


service  boards.  Because  not  all  the  local 
board  decisions  have  been  uniform,  the 
proposal  that  is  being  studied  would 
remove  the  responsibilities  now  exercised 
by  about  4,000  local  boards  and  concen- 
trate them  in  300  to  500  area  offices 
manned  by  civil  service  personnel  that 
would  report  to  eight  regional  offices 
through  the  country.  I  may  have  a 
simple  mind,  but  I  have  dlfflciilty  in  per- 
ceiving that  a  Giovemment  employee 
many  miles  farther  removed  from  the 
registrant  would  have  more  wisdom  in 
deciding  whether  that  registrant  should 
serve  than  would  an  unpaid  citizen  re- 
siding in  the  same  community  or  city  as 
the  registrant.  Instead  of  condemnation, 
the  members  of  the  local  boards  are  en- 
titled to  compliments  and  appreciation. 

I  wish  to  seize  this  occasion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  pay  my  word  of  tribute  to  the 
operations  of  loc£d  boards  who  have  ad- 
ministered this  thankless  Job  of  select- 
ing those  who  are  to  serve  In  our  Armed 
Forces. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  major  scandal  or  corruption 
charged  to  local  draft  board  members, 
though  they  are  dealing  with  the  most 
sensitive  area  of  human  life. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  executive 
branch  will  not  seriously  propose  the 
transfer  of  the  classification  functions 
now  performed  by  local  boards  to  a  re- 
mote agency  of  the  Goverrunent  whose 
members  can  hardly  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  situation  In  the  com- 
mimities  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  some  aspects  of  the  ex- 
isting military  manpower  system  have 
given  me  great  concern.  One  condition 
that  has  bothered  me  continuously  since 
it  was  authorized  in  1955  is  that  a 
draftee  can  be  compelled  to  participate 
actively  In  a  Reserve  unit  for  as  long  as 
3  years  following  his  release  from  active 
duty.  Not  all  Inductees  are  required  to 
participate  actively  in  units,  however, 
and  the  accident  of  a  person's  residence 
largely  affects  whether  he  has  to  par- 
ticipate or  whether  his  name  is  merely 
on  the  roll. 

This  has  always  seemed  highly  in- 
equitable to  me,  particularly  when  only 
a  part  of  the  qualified  and  available  man- 
power is  being  inducted,  because  this 
required  those  who  had  had  a  period  of 
active  service  to  participate  actively  with 
the  Ready  Reserve  when  many  other 
citizens  similarly  situated  had  had 
neither  active  duty  nor  Reserve  duty.  I 
resisted  this  requirement  when  it  was 
urged  as  a  military  necessity  in  1955. 
I  recognized  then  and  I  do  now  that  an 
effective  Reserve  carmot  be  constituted 
entirely  of  6-month  trainees.  The  solu- 
tion I  proposed  at  that  time  involved 
offering  a  Reseire  enlistment  bonus  for 
those  inductees  and  enlistees  who  have 
completed  their  active  duty  and  who  are 
willing  to  enter  Reserve  units  voluntarily. 
It  was  impossible  to  secure  enactment  of 
my  proposal  then  and  the  requirement 
for  active  participation  in  the  Reserve  by 
at  least  some  of  the  inductees  has  con- 
tinued until  now.  I  have  not  attempted  in 
the  pending  bill  to  adjust  this  inequality 
and  inequity,  because  we  have  pending 
in  the  committee  at  this  time  a  so-called 
resei-ve  bill  of  rights,  H.R.  2,  and  In  con- 
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nectlon  with  committee  consideration  of 
that  bill.  I  shall  ask  the  committee  to 
give  earnest  consideration  to  repealing 
the  requirement  that  persons  who  have 
enlisted  or  who  have  been  inducted  shall 
h«ye  a  higher  responsibility  for  Reserve 
duty  or  a  greater  obligation  for  Reserve 
duty  than  those  who  have  not  served 
at  all. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  that 
the  number  of  qualified  young  men  In  the 
years  to  come  will  be  greatly  In  excess 
of  the  number  needed  on  active  duty 
Personally.  I  hope  this  proves  to  be  true, 
and  I  think  that  It  will  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  not  In  sight  and  some  of  these 
predictions  may  be  entirely  too  opti- 
mistic. 

In  ariy  event.  Congress  would  find  it 
necessary  to  extend  the  draft  law  even  If 
the  war  In  Vietnam  ended  tomorrow 
With  this  war  continuing  with  an  In- 
creasing tempo,  the  requirement  for  ex- 
tending the  authority  to  Induct  Is  all  the 
more  necessary 

All  of  us  fervently  wish  that  we  lived 
In  a  peaceful  world  of  universal  good  will 
and  restraint  But  this  Is  an  Ideal  and 
not  a  reality  and  unhappily  we  must  deal 
with  realities  The  necessity  for  extend- 
ing this  law  Is  one  of  these. 

When  the  choice  Is  between  personal 
sacrifice  and  national  survival  the  ap- 
pearance of  choice  Is  only  Illusory 

I  should  be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer 
questions  of  my  colleagues,  after  which 
I  shall  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
President,  will  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
First,  Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  Job  the  committee  has 
done  and  the  consideration  it  has  given 
to  the  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  Rather  than  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Senate  now  m  reviewing  the  background 
and  the  development  of  my  own  Interest 
In  this  program,  as  well  as  the  material 
developed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
plojmaent.  Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distln- 
g\ilshed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
CLAaKl.  and  the  results  of  the  observa- 
tions of  that  committee,  which  were 
made  available  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  which  I  believe  to 
some  extent  did  relate  to  their  findings. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  into  the  matter  In  some  detail,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  re- 
marks be  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  comment  He  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  testified  on  some  of  these 
more  perplexing  problems,  and  he  was 
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of  great  assistance  to  us  In  reaching  our 
conclusions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  On 
page  6  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  referring  to  revers- 
ing the  order  of  inductions.  It  is  stated: 

This  sequence  of  Induction  haa  been  criti- 
cized almoet  unanimously  by  the  persona 
who  have  reviewed  the  operation  of  the  draft 
law  and  Ita  administration  Among  the  rea- 
sons for  criticism  of  this  sequence  are 

Then  three  reasons  are  listed,  and  the 
fourth  reads 

It  provides  older  manpower  for  the  armed 
forces  than  would  another  system. 

I  would  be  Interested  In  learning 
whether  the  committee  had  developed 
information  with  respect  to  reversing  the 
order  of  selection,  to  take  the  younger 
men  first,  which  would  Indicate  that 
these  younger  men  can  perform  well  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country. 

Mr  RUSSELI.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  19-year-olds  making  excellent 
soldiers 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachusetts.  But 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  completely 
satisfied  from  the  evidence  which  was 
presented  to  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee, that  by  taking  the  younger  man  first, 
we  will  continue  to  have  the  kind  of 
qualified  young  man  who  will  be  able  to 
.serve  effectively  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  country"'  And  with  regard  to  our  own 
military  policy,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  completely  satisfied  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  younger  man  will  till  our  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  an  effective 
national  defense'' 

Mr  RUSSELI.  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  the  change  in 
the  order  of  induction,  and  that  is  as  to 
the  effect  It  may  have  on  the  procure- 
ment of  commissioned  personnel  and  the 
platoon  leaders  Unquestionably,  so  far 
as  the  men  in  the  ranks  and  the  Junior 
noncommissioned  officers  are  concerned. 
the  19-year-old.s  will  make  as  good  or 
better  .soldiers  and  fighting  men  than 
those  who  are  older  I  have  some  reser- 
vation with  resi)ect  to  whether  it  may 
handicap  officer  procurement,  but  that 
can  be  handled  perhaps  by  e.xpandlng  of- 
ficer training  schools 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachu setts.  I 
believe  the  Marshall  Commission  and 
the  Clark  Panel,  as  well  as  the  Deferise 
Department  study,  substantiate  what 
the  Senator  has  Just  staled  to  be  the 
findings  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  that  was  also  the 
testimony  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  Did 
the  committee  have  any  reluctance  In 
endorsing  the  principle  of  reversing  the 
order  of  selection  for  those  who  would 
serve'' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  We  found  nothing 
very  pleasant  about  any  a.spect  of  this 
matter,  may  I  say  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion In  the  committee  that  19  Is  a 
rather  youthful  ane  to  start  calling  men 
and  putting  them  Into  battle  after  rela- 
tively brief  training  But  I  think  I  can 
say  that  when  we  finally  dlscu.ssed  the 
matter  and  arrived  at  a  conclusion — or 
consen.sus.  I  believe  Is  the  word  that  Is 


used  today — the  committee  was  unani- 
mous In  not  objecting  to  the  change. 

We  had  more  concern  about  the  tran- 
sition and  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
who    have    been    deferred — because   we 

had   heretofore  come   from   26  down 

might  escape  service. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  On 
the  point  of  the  transition  period,  was 
It  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  that 
with  the  change  In  the  order  of  call,  we 
can  move  through  this  transition  with- 
out providing  disruptions  or  Inequities 
more  serious  than  those  in  effect  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  true 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  some  of 
those  who  are  19,  as  well  as  some  of 
those  who  are  In  the  ages  above  20,  will 
escape  service,  because  there  will  be  a 
large  pool;  but  the  selections  will  be  made 
from  both  age  groups. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  has  been  asked  this 
question  Suppose,  for  example,  the  order 
of  call  is  reversed  and  we  move  to  select- 
ing the  younger  and  we  eliminate  all 
student  deferments.  When  does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  feel  that  those  who  are  at- 
tending graduate  school  or  entering 
graduate  school  should  be  subjected  to 
calls  for  induction? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  a  matter  we 
did  not  attempt  to  prescribe  because  of 
the  tremendous  difference  in  the  type  of 
study  that  Is  being  pursued  and  the 
nature  of  the  degree  that  Is  being  sought 
in  the  graduate  schools.  We,  therefore, 
left  that  determination  largely  to  regula- 
tion that  we  assumed  would  be  promul- 
Kated  by  the  President,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Security  Council. 

It  Is  altogether  possible  that  some 
young  men  who  are  pursuing  graduate 
degrees  in.  let  us  say.  nuclear  physics  or 
aeronautical  engineering,  or  space  sci- 
ences, to  name  a  few.  might  be  permitted 
to  complete  their  graduate  work.  Per- 
sonally. I  thlrik  there  are  several  cate- 
gories where  they  should  be  permitted  to 
complete  their  graduate  work. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
As  I  understand  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  regard  to  graduate  student 
deferments,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
exception  for  health  professionals— I 
suppose  tho.se  which  were  recommended 
by  the  Marshall  Commission,  which 
would  Include  medical  persoimel  such  as 
doctors  and  dentists— should  be  retained 
in  any  transition  period. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  referring  to  those  who  are  now  pur- 
suing their  graduate  degrees  in  colleges 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  RUSSELL  Future  deferments  for 
graduate  work  would  be  confined  to 
those  studying  medicine  or  dentistry  or 
allied  sciences,  although  we  did  not  close 
the  door  to  allowing  graduate  study  in 
any  category  by  a  flat  prohibition  in  the 
law  I  think  It  would  be  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  do  so.  We  are  living  In  a  very 
fast  moving  world  and  in  a  system  of 
revolutionary  changes  In  weapons.  We 
never  know  when  we  will  need  a  number 
of  scientists  of  a  certain  type. 

We  did  not  say  there  cannot  be  any 
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other  types  of  graduate  deferments.  We 
did  recommend  that  in  no  Instance 
should  a  man  be  allowed  to  use  a  series 
of  deferments  In  pursuing  a  graduate 
degree  that  culminated  In  his  avoldliuc 
liability  for  service  In  the  Armed  Pbrces. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
we  continue  college  student  deferments, 
which  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  It  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  that 
these  deferments  be  exclusive;  that  Is, 
that  they  could  not  be  compoimded  by 
additional  deferments  which  would  per- 
mit de  facto  exemption  from  the  armed 
services? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Absolutely.  For  that 
reason  we  urge  that  when  a  man  gradu- 
ates with  a  baccalaureate  degree  he  be 
vulnerable.  If  he  becomes  24  before  grad- 
uation he  becomes  vulnerable  In  any 
event.  We  did  not  suggest  a  lesser  age, 
even  though  I  think  the  average  college 
graduate  Is  about  22. 

Some  men  have  to  work  their  way 
through  college  and  they  are  not  able  to 
devote  all  of  their  time  to  classes.  The 
age  of  24  should  permit  them  to  com- 
plete. If  a  student  falls  In  college,  he  Is 
Immediately  vulnerable. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  report,  as 
I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  person 
who  has  had  a  student  deferment  may  be 
24  years  old  according  to  the  calendar, 
but  he  Is  only  19  as  far  as  the  draft  Is 
concerned.  He  goes  down  on  the  rolls  with 
the  19-year-olds  and  he  Is  Just  as  vul- 
nerable as  the  19-year-old.  This  Is  not 
goliig  to  hurt  the  mobilization  and  It  Is 
not  going  to  be  unjust.  This  man  Is  Just 
as  vulnerable  as  19-year-olds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  case  of  a  person  with  a  college  de- 
ferment, who  then  gets  married,  and 
then  has  children,  would  he  be  able  to 
secure  an  extended  deferment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No  action  by  the  reg- 
istrant should  be  permitted  to  enable 
him  to  secure  an  extended  deferment. 
There  may  be  a  hardship  in  the  famUy; 
his  father  may  die;  his  mother  may  have 
a  stroke ;  or  there  may  be  some  necessity 
to  have  a  deferment  for  hardship  to 
others;  but  these  should  be  a  result  of 
acts  of  nature  or  providence. 

There  Is  nothing  he  can  do,  such  as 
getting  married  or  having  children, 
which  should  save  him  from  1  day's 
service.  He  should  be  thrown  back  with 
the  19-year-olds  for  liability. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
understand  there  was  some  feeling  on  the 
committee,  that  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue student  deferments,  we  should  also 
favorably  consider  deferments  for  those 
who  are  In  apprenticeship  training  or 
on-the-job  training. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  so  provided  in  the 
committee  report  specifically. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
They  would  receive  the  same  kind  of 
consideration? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. They  should  be  deferred  until  they 
conclude  the  apprenticeship,  or  reach  the 
age  of  24,  or  cease  to  satisfactorily  pursue 
their  apprentice  work. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  more  difficult  problem  Includes  those 
boys  who  are  working  their  way  through 


school  or  college  over  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  Is  difficult  to  say  that  they 
are  In  the  normal  4-year  period  of  col- 
lege, or  that  they  are  In  an  apprentice- 
ship training  program,  or  In  some  other 
2-year  or  4-year  educational  program. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  that  the  deter- 
mination for  these  kinds  of  deferment 
should  be  left  to  the  local  draft  board. 

Mr.  RiraSELL.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  KESKBDY  of  Massachusetts. 
And  they  could  graduate  If  It  should  be 
determined  that  an  Individual  was  suffi- 
ciently worthy  and  qualified. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  point  out  that  the 
present  regulation  authorizes  a  defer- 
ment for  a  student  satisfactorily  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  of  study.  That 
has  been  construed  by  a  number  of  draft 
boards  to  provide  for  the  cases  the  Sen- 
ator mentions  and  undoubtedly  they  will 
do  so  in  the  future. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  In  the 
future  they  catmot  do  so  beyond  the  age 
of  24.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should. 
Today  If  a  man  Is  that  near  completing 
his  course,  he  could  get  a  loan  or  a  grant 
to  attend  full  time  for  6  months  or  two 
semesters  to  conclude  his  course. 

I  have  been  utterly  amazed  to  find  in 
my  own  section — and  I  do  not  live  in  a 
wealthy  section  of  the  United  States — 
there  are  large  loan  funds  available  at 
some  of  our  universities,  funds  that  were 
eagerly  sought  after  when  I  was  in  col- 
lege, that  have  not  been  requested  by 
students  in  the  universities. 

Mr.  KE3INEDT  of  Massachusetts. 
One  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  our  hear- 
ings concerned  the  extraordinarily  large 
number  of  young  people  rejected  for 
mental  or  physical  reasons.  The  figure  Is 
about  700,000  persons  a  year;  about  one- 
half  of  this  number  Is  for  health  defi- 
ciencies, and  the  other  half  Is  for  educa- 
tional deficiencies. 

As  I  understand  it,  at  the  present  time 
when  a  young  person  is  examined  and 
rejected  by  the  draft  board,  a  referral 
system  is  available  to  him.  For  example, 
if  he  is  rejected  for  reasons  of  health, 
he  is  referred  to  a  local  health  agency,  be 
It  private  or  public,  that  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  attempting  to  re- 
habilitate this  young  man. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings,  as  well, 
we  foimd  that  not  much  use  Is  made  of 
the  information  developed  by  the  exam- 
ination and  referral  machinery.  The  fact 
that  they  are  rejected,  and  the  reasons 
for  it,  are  not  centrally  cataloged  or 
filed  after  this  person  goes  through  the 
referral  system.  For  example,  of  the 
roughly  450,000  rejected  for  health  rea- 
sons in  one  16-month  period,  only  11,000 
actually  received  medical  assistance 
through  the  r^erral  machinery. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  feels  that  we 
should  review  these  procedures  or  prac- 
tices of  referral.  In  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide the  greatest  degree  of  opportunity 
for  these  young  people,  many  of  whom 
would  like  to  volunteer  for  armed  service 
and  for  one  reason  or  another  are  re- 
jected. Does  he  feel  that  we  should  at 
least  attempt  to  urge  these  referral  serv- 
ices to  use  new  efforts  in  providing  for 
both  the  health  and  educational  services 


to  the  young  people  in  need  of  them  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
done.  Theoretically  it  Ls  done  today,  but 
as  a  practical  matter  It  may  not  be. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  upon  coming  to 
Washington,  where  I  thought  we  had 
one  Government,  that  we  really  have  15 
or  18  governments.  Each  department  is 
a  government  in  Itself.  It  is  terribly  diffi- 
cult to  get  one  department  to  cooperate 
with  another  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
We  have  gone  further  than  referral  now. 
The  Defense  Department  has  an  objec- 
tive of  accepting  as  volunteers  100,000 
people  who  are  marginally  deficient 
either  mentally  or  physically,  on  the 
theory  that  we  areiiolng  to  rehabilitate 
them.  They  may  receive  remedial  medi- 
cal care.  If  they  have  a  deficiency  In  edu- 
cation, the  Department  Is  going  to  give 
them  special  classes  to  bring  them  out. 
We  will  have  100.000  being  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  have  grave  misgivings  about  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  being  the  proper 
agency  to  conduct  such  a  program,  which 
requires  the  services  of  a  large  number  of 
commissioned  officers  and  longtime 
noncommissioned  officers  who  could  be 
used  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  objective  but  I  think  a  ci- 
vilian agency  should  accomplish  it. 

I  have  never  considered  the  military 
forces  to  have  sociological  functions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Do 
I  correctly  imderstand  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  that  Project  100,000  should 
at  least  be  given  a  reasonable  chance  to 
see  what  results  it  produces? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing them  that  chance.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  it  Is  going  to  be  expensive  rehabil- 
itation, because  it  costs  about  $6,000  to 
$7,000  a  year  to  keep  a  man  in  the  Army. 
I  do  not  complain  too  much  about  the 
cost,  although  I  am  still  old-fashioned 
enough  to  have  concern  for  the  Treas- 
ury and  for  expenditures.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned that  the  program  will  require  the 
services  of  several  thousand  of  our  ex- 
perienced, hardcore  regulars  who,  I 
tlilnk,  could  be  better  employed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  also  brought  out  that  if  we  were  to 
have  our  young  people  in  Job  Corps 
training  programs  and  other  training 
programs — under  the  poverty  program — 
the  cost  of  rehabilitation  would  be  in- 
creased somewhat  over  those  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  too  sure 
about  that,  but  Defense  has  embarked 
on  the  program  now.  The  conunlttee  did 
not  imdertake  to  reduce  the  objective  of 
100,000  or  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  maintaining  it  at  100,000. 
But  it  is  my  personal  view  that  the  mili- 
tary is  not  the  proper  organization  at 
this  time  to  undertake  that  work.  Nev- 
ertheless it  is  being  done,  and  we  did  not 
undertake  to  stop  it, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If  I 
correctly  understood  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  this  after- 
noon, as  well  as  those  in  the  committee 
report,  he  supports  the  local  draft  board 
concept. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  whether  he  would  agree  with 
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me,  that  to  the  extent  that  we  preserve 
local  draft  boards,  particularly  for  re- 
Tleving  cases  of  hardship,  that  they 
should  be  repre-sentative  of  the  oommu- 
nlty  In  which  they  sit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  completely 
with  that  idea.  Let  me  say  that  In  moet 
Instances  with  which  I  have  any  famil- 
iarity, they  are.  Undoubtedly,  there  are 
some  cases  where  they  are  not. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  those  boards 
are  selected  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
supposedly  actli^  on  the  advice  of  some- 
one who  lives  In  the  community:  and 
the  Oovemor  recommends  the  names  of 
members  of  the  draft  board  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  they  are  almost  automatically 
placed  on  the  draft  board.  I  have  never 
be«rd  of  one  being  vetoed  yet.  So  the 
Motions  really  go  down  as  far  to  the 
graasroots  level  as  it  is  possible  to  go. 
Of  course,  draft  boards  have  made  mls- 
ta!cea.  But  I  am  siirprlsed  at  the  few 
mistakes  they  do  make  They  have  not 
made  many  mistakes  considering  the 
millions  of  men  with  whom  they  have 
dealt  in  the  administration  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  laws. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Within  the  general  framework  of  being 
representative,  it  is  then  the  understand- 
iBC  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  they  should  be  representative  in 
every  possible  way. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  every  one  of  the 
4.00C  communities  ahere  a  draft  board  Is 
located,  the  members  certainly  should 
reside  In  that  community  and  should  be 
representative  of  that  community.  Of 
course,  the  right  of  appeal  exists. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
That  Is  right. 

Was  the  Senator  Impressed,  as  I  was, 
with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
Morris,  who  appeared  before  bis  com- 
mittee and  also  before  the  Comaiittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  available  and  with 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  serve  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country,  will 
greatly  Increase  in  the  next  few  years? 
And  also,  that  the  number  of  available 
young  men.  in  relationship  to  the  num- 
ber which  will  be  needed  to  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  both  In  a  Vietnam  situa- 
tion and  in  a  non- Vietnam  situation,  will 
be  a  great  deal  larger? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes ;  the  class  of  regis- 
trants each  year  increases  by  2OC.0OO  or 
300,000.  It  has  been  dramatically  Increas- 
inc  since  the  so-called  war  babies  started 
registering.  The  ellglbles  wUl  continue  to 
faicrease  and  the  Armed  Forces  may  need 
a  sxaaUer  part  of  the  available  man- 
power. That  is  where  we  hit  the  real 
difflculty  in  dealing  with  the  human  ele- 
ment, where  there  are  seven  eligible  and 
we  need  to  induct  only  one  for  the  serv- 
ices although  others  are  needed  as  vol- 
miteers — that  Is.  if  we  ever  get  back  to 
3,700.000  strength  which  we  had  before 
the  war  started  in  Vietnam.  We  now 
have  more  than  3.300,000  persons  in  uni- 
form hi  the  Armed  Forces.  The  strength 
has  Increased  about  700,000  since  the 
war  started  tn  Vietnam. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Thus,  what  we  have,  tn  effect,  ts  a  large 
pool  of  young  men  who  are  qualified  and 
equal,  In  the  sense  at  least  of  having 


the  physical  and  mental  capacities  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  If  I  Interpret 
the  remarks  of  tiie  Senator  from  Georgia 
correctly,  then  we  will  have  to  draft, 
really,  only  a  small  percentage — one  out 
of  seven — in  a  non-Vietnam  situation, 
and,  of  course,  a  higher  percentage  in  a 
Vietnam  buildup  situation. 

Hi.  RUSSELL.  That  is  true,  assuming 
voluntary  enlistments  do  not  decline. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
Thu.s.  as  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  what  we  will  have  ts  a  lart;e 
pool,  and  we  are  going  to  select  actually 
only  a  small  percentage  of  tlmt  number. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  That  is  true,  as  long 
as  we  have  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  thir\k  that 
would  be  true  If  we  abolished  the  act,  or 
if   we  severely  curtailed  Its  effect. 

Even  when  only  a  few  thousand  per- 
sons are  being  Inducted  each  month. 
many  thousands  of  others  volunteer  for 
some  branch  of  service.  The  stimulus  of 
the  draft  causes  many  young  men  to 
select  their  service  and  the  branch  In 
which  they  want  to  serve.  Others  enlist 
in  order  to  receive  .special  schooling  or 
training.  It  is  generally  overlooked  that 
the  armed  services  of  tlie  United  States 
conduct  probably  the  greatest  training 
organization  In  the  world. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  trains  thousands  of 
men  as  airplane  mechanics.  In  the  elec- 
tronics field,  and  things  of  that  kind — 
tens  of  thousands  more  than  in  all  other 
schools  in   this  country  combined. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  U 
the  Senator  from  Texas  will  let  me  say 
Just  this  one  final  word.  Was  the  com- 
mittee able  to  come  up  with  a  system 
which  was  either  fairer  or  more  equita- 
ble, more  reasonable  or  more  rational, 
than  that  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Marshall  Commission  and,  I  believe,  the 
Defense  Department  and  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  as  well? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  first  part  of  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
the  course  of  the  hearings  tn  the  com- 
rmttee.  and  in  the  testimony  which  the 
Senator  heard,  was  the  Senator  able  to 
develop  a  system  to  select  men,  when 
there  were  many  available  and  ready  to 
leme  In  the  armed  services,  which  was 
more  equitable,  more  reasonable,  or 
more  rational  than  that  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Marshall  Commission,  the 
Defense  Department,  or  the  Selective 
Service  System? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  some  Instances,  we 
compromised.  In  some  Instances,  we  dis- 
carded some  of  the  recommendations 
that  each  of  them  made  because  there 
were  some  conflicts  between  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  two  commissions.  By 
and  large.  I  think  that  this  bill— and  I 
have  participated  in  the  writing  of  every 
Selective  Service  Act  since  1940 — Is  the 
fairest  one  we  have  had.  However,  it  ts 
not  perfect.  It  will  not  eliminate  all  the 
Inequalities.  That  never  will  be  done,  if 
we  worked  on  it  from  now  for  several 
centuries  to  come.  We  cannot  get  rid  of 


every  inequality.  No  two  cases  are  ex- 
actly identical.  They  may  be  almost 
identical,  but  there  are  no  cases  which 
are  absolutely  identical.  The  committee 
has  made  a  genuine  effort  to  cull  through 
not  only  the  reports  of  these  commis- 
sions but  also  the  reports  of  commissions 
of  prior  years. 

We  had  commissions  a  long  time  t)efore 
the  Clark  and  Marshall  ones.  One  was 
the  Samoff  Commission.  Others  made 
comprehensive  studies  and  filed  nu- 
merous reports.  But  we  have  done  the 
best  we  could.  We  have  a  system  that  will 
supply  the  needed  manpower,  even  if 
there  is  a  substantial  increase  and  even 
if  we  suffer  a  catastrophe  by  being 
drawn  into  other  areas,  as  we  are  in 
Vietnam.  This  system  will  supply  the 
manpower  in  the  fairest  way  we  could 
arrive  at. 

I  should  say  that  with  regard  to  all 
our  discussion  about  deferments  for  col- 
lege students  and  for  apprentices,  if  we 
get  into  an  all-out  war  somewhere,  such 
deferments  would  have  to  be  ended.  Then 
everybody  would  be  called,  even  some  of 
the  halt  and  lame. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  Interested  In  this 
question  of  equality.  Can  It  be  legitimate- 
ly said  that  there  can  be  complete  equity 
of  treatment  when  we  have  a  bigger  pool 
of  eligible  manpower  than  is  required? 
Beyond  that,  when  a  boy  ts  Inducted  or 
he  volunteers,  can  there  be  complete 
equality  of  opportunity  or  complete 
equality  from  the  standpoint  of  risk  as 
between  one  who  has  to  go  out  on  patrol 
and  do  the  fighting  wliile  someone  else 
has  to  stay  at  headquarters  and  keep 
records? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Many  of  them  are 
stevedores  on  the  docks. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  a  veteran  of  the 
US.  Navy.  It  was  a  popular  saying  that 
there  ts  no  rear  echelon  in  the  Na^^y. 
because  when  a  ship  Is  In  a  fight,  every- 
body fights.  Including  yeomen,  store- 
keepers, and  cooks.  So  I  beHeve  It  can  be 
said  that,  from  the  standix)lnt  of  risk 
Involved,  there  cannot  be  completely 
equitable  treatment  There  has  to  be  some 
random  selection  and  risk  Involved.  But 
Is  not  this  the  fairest  way  we  have? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  It  is  absolutely 
the  fairest  way  we  could  devise.  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  someone  come  up  with 
one  that  is  fairer. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  said  about  the  Navy.  I  had  the 
rar\k  of  apprentice  seaman  in  World  War 
I,  and,  of  course,  we  knew  when  a  ship 
went  down.  It  took  all  hands  down  with 
it  I  still  felt  that  by  serving  In  the  Navy 
I  would  be  better  off  than  if  I  had  to  He 
In  the  mud  and  perhaps  have  rats  run- 
ning across  my  face. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Following  the  inquiries 
and  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
regarding  equal  treatment,  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  change  to  first  Induction 
of  19-year-olds  would  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  inducing  larger  enlistments  at 
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that  age  and  thus  place  a  heavier  burden 
of  service  on  this  age  group? 

Let  me  give  the  background  for  my 
question.  As  I  understand,  about  2  mil- 
lion will  become  eligible  for  registration 
in  1968  at  ISi/z-  At  19,  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  Induction,  and  atraut  1  million  of 
the  2  million  will  likely  go  into  the  serv- 
ices, 660,000  as  volunteers  and  340,000  as 
Inductees. 

I  would  assume  that  imder  the  present 
system  of  induction  volunteers  probably 
are  more  evenly  balanced  in  the  age 
groups  between  19  years  and  26.  Is  it  not 
true  that  imder  the  changes  proposed 
volunteers  are  likely  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  19  to  20  age  group? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  age  of  volunteers 
depends  somewhat  on  the  age  of  induc- 
tion, because  a  man  has  an  opportunity 
to  enlist  in  the  organization  of  his  choice. 
Without  Selective  Service  we  would  not 
get  as  many  volunteers. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  am  sure  that  is  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  One  study  by  the  Air 
Force  showed  that  43  percent  of  Its  en- 
listed men,  39  percent  of  Its  officers,  and 
80  percent  of  Its  reservists  would  not 
have  volunteered  in  the  absence  of  the 
draft. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  more  19-year- 
olds,  because  they  were  subject  to  induc- 
tion, volunteer?  Would  there  not  be  a 
larger  proportion  of  19-year-old8  than 
at  present  in  the  whole  range  of  ages 
from  19  to  26? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Some  of  those  who 
are  very  knowledgeable  In  this  field  think 
that  reducing  the  age  to  19  will  result 
In  reducing  the  number  of  volunteers, 
because  it  gives  greater  opportunity  to 
men  of  this  young  age  to  calculate 
whether  they  are  likely  to  be  called. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  are  now  volun- 
teers of  older  ages,  say  21  to  26.  But 
knowing  they  are  going  to  be  Inducted  at 
the  age  of  19,  a  larger  proportion  of 
volunteers  will  lie  in  that  age.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  may  be  true. 
One  thing  that  has  caused  me  concern 
Is  that  reversing  the  order  of  Induction 
may  reduce  the  number  of  ROTC  officers 
coming  out  of  college.  They  are  the  ones 
who  lead  the  troops — first  and  second 
lieutenant,  captains,  even  up  to  majors. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  Reserve  officers 
who  come  off  campuses  of  colleges.  A 
man  might  be  more  likely  to  take  a 
chance  on  not  enrolling  for  ROTC  if 
he  thought  he  could  make  it  from  19 
through  20  without  being  called. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  is  one  of  the 
places  where  I  can  see  it  militates  against 
a  certain  equality  of  treatment  as  be- 
tween 19  and  26. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  affect  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Reducing  the  age  to 
19  will  naturally  compel  more  19-year- 
olds  to  volunteer.  And  some  believe  there 
will  i)e  lesser  incentive  for  older  men  in 
the  draft  pool  to  enter  ROTC. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Taking  the  19-year- 
olds  first  does  give  a  man  a  much  better 
chance  to  plan  his  life,  and  does  let  him 
know  when  he  is  more  vulnerable  to  the 
draft;  and  if  he  passes  the  age  of  prime 
vulnerabUlty,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
absence  of  any  large,  all-out  war,  he  can 
plan  his  Ufe.  As  It  is  today,  it  is  difficult 


to  make  plans  beoatise  he  Is  vulnerable 
from  the  age  of  19  through  26, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  think 
It  will  be  more  difficult  to  secure  officers 
under  the  pn^xMed  change? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  am  concerned 
about  that  very  much. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  read  In  the  hearing 
that  41,000  officers  will  be  needed  next 
year  and  each  year  thereafter  if  the  war 
continues  at  Its  present  rate.  How  would 
41,000  officers  be  obtained? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Enough  officer  train- 
ing schools  could  be  established  to  pro- 
vide that  niunber.  Whether  they  would 
be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  men  who 
have  had  4  years  of  ROTC  is  a  question. 
I  read  somewhere — I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  the  statement — that 
many  more  commissioned  officers  in  the 
armed  services  have  come  from  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University  than  from  West  Point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  expect  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  deny  that,  but 
that  shows  the  importance  of  ROTC 
units. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  heard  that  state- 
ment from  my  brother-in-law,  who  is  a 
West  Point  graduate  and  who  taught 
later  at  Texas  A.  <i  M. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
Indulge  me,  I  should  like  to  read  a  brief 
statement  that  was  placed  In  the  record 
of  the  hearings.  It  deals  with  the  subject 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  raised: 

When  equity  for  the  Individual  and  the 
welfare  of  society  as  a  whole  are  inconsistent, 
declslona  for  society  may  be  hard  declslonB 
to  make  and  it  may  have  to  accept  the 
resulting  dlaaatlsfactlon  and  criticism.  Un- 
fortunately, true  equity  la  hard  to  achieve 
In  military  operations.  Ineqiilty  results  when 
some  serve  while  others  escape.  However,  In- 
equities also  occur  even  among  those  that 
serve.  No  one  can  find  much  equity  between 
poundmg  a  typewriter  in  the  Pentagon  and 
carrying  the  M-ie  rifle  In  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  the  role  of  local 
draft  boards  been  firmly  determined? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  It  has.  The  legis- 
lation concerning  draft  boards  that  Is 
now  on  the  books  has  not  been  changed 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Their  role  has  been 
firmly  settled? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  far  as  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned,  yes.  Unless  the  Senate 
overturns  the  committee,  the  question 
has  been  settled. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
status  of  local  draft  boards  has  been 
maintained.  The  members  of  local 
boards,  who  serve  without  pay,  are  faith- 
ful to  duty  and  understand  local  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  tolerated  the  draft  sys- 
tem over  a  long  period  of  years  largely 
because  of  what  the  local  draft  boards 
have  done. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  and  commend 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TOWE31.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  quite  share  the 
Commission's  fear  about  the  ROTC.  If 


we  refiect  upon  It,  with  the  undergradu- 
ate deferment  being  in  existence,  too,  cmd 
with  the  applicant  for  the  undergraduate 
deferment  being  required  to  waive  all 
other  deferments,  he  gets  into  the  imit 
at  age  22,  when  he  receives  his  imder- 
graduate  degree.  Knowing  that  he  carmot 
get  any  more  deferments,  he  may  be  en- 
couraged to  go  into  the  ROTC. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  hope  that  will  be  the 

I*CSlll  t 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  two  subjects  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  One  is  a  very  needling 
one,  to  me  and  I  think  to  all  Americans. 
Tliat  is  the  implication  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  demagoguery  going  on 
in  the  country  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  allegedly  more  Negroes  than 
others  serve  in  Vietnam,  and  In  more 
dangerous  positions;  and  there  is  always 
an  implication  in  such  statements  that 
somehow  or  other  the  draft  board  setup 
tends  to  be  free  of  the  integration  efforts 
which  otherwise  prevail  in  this  country. 

I  know  the  Senator's  view  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  know  he  is  fair  enough,  be- 
cause I  have  had  long  experience  with 
him,  to  address  himself  to  this  responsi- 
bility without  any  overcast,  in  his  think- 
ing, of  his  basic  views  upon  the  subject, 
which  we  have  been  through  many  times. 
So  I  sp>eak  to  the  Senator  very  frankly, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Also,  in  an  effort  to 
equate  the  fact  that  not  enough  Is  being 
done  to  redeem  the  Negro  minority  from 
what  is  alleged,  and  I  think  properly,  to 
be  decades  of  backwardness  in  education, 
et  cetera,  because  we  are  preoccupied 
with  the  Vietnamese  war,  this  whole 
matter  becomes  something  of  an  ogre 
which  rears  its  head  in  a  very  lethal  way 
because  of  the  Jeopardy  that  occurs  to  a 
man  in  Vietnam,  with  danger  to  his  life, 
and  so  on,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
kind  of  an  insidious  body  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government 
itself. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  Just  to  lay 
the  matter  out  as  candidly  as  that,  and 
to  invite  the  chairman's  views  upon  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  asked  that 
question.  I  anticipated  that  It  would  be 
asked,  and  I  knew  that  to  some  people 
I  would  be  suspect  in  answering  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Not  to  me. 

Mr.  RUSSET  ill.  I  imderstand,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  that  statement. 

But  to  get  testimony  that  would  be  ab- 
solutely unassailable,  I  examined  Mr. 
Burke  Marshsdl,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  civil 
rights  section  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice at  the  time  of  all  the  disorders  on  the 
University  of  Mississippi  campus  and 
some  others  throughout  the  Nation;  be- 
cause if  any  witness  whose  testimony 
could  be  accepted  in  this  area  could  be 
brought  forward,  it  Is  Mr.  Marshall. 

As  Senators  will  find  on  page  134  of 
the  hearings,  I  examined  him  very  care- 
fully. I  stated: 

As  a  southerner  I  am  perhaps  somewhat 
suspect  f<M'  asldng  this  question,  but  I  have 
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aMB  ma&y  ■tat^meiita  In  the  pxeas  that  have 
HOC  lM«n  Jv>aU&«(l  by  my  obaervations  of  our 
Araaad  l^>rca■  over  •  period  or  years  «•  to  tbe 
r*ci*I  balance  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  have 
IMfl  your  report  and  I  see  It  Indicates  that 
Magroea  do  not  serre  In  the  Armed  Forces  out 
of  proportion  to  thetr  cumposltloa  ol  tae 
population .  la  that  oorrect? 

Mr.  Maxsh&U  stated: 
That  la  correct.  Senator. 

Then  I  asked  him  this  question: 

And  the  Negro  soldiers  have  a  record  nf 
heavy  reenllstment  and  volunteering  in  elite 
combat  units,  such  as  the  p&ratroopers,  maK- 
tng  a  oare«r  of  the  armed  services? 

I  lnter]?olate  here  that  no  one  who 
tuts  ever  Inspected  the  airborne  divisions 
can  have  fsilled  to  be  impressed  by  the 
large  number  of  career  sergeants  and 
corporals  In  those  alrtKime  divisions — • 
such  as  the  82d.  the  101st.  and  the  173d 
Airborne  Brigade — who  are  Negroes 
They  make  a  career  of  such  service,  per- 
haps, because  they  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunities In  civil  life  that  they  would 
like,  and  the  airborne  divisions  do  offer 
good  i»y.  Their  members  receive,  of 
course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  extra  pay 
for  airborne  service. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  they  have  a  high 
desree  of  dl£:nity.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  happen  to  have  a  nephew  who  at 
one  time  was  engaged  in  airborne  traln- 
tag,  and  who  later  was  very  severely 
wounded  In  Vietnam.  He  states  that  the 
Mecroes  in  these  units  have  done  an  ut- 
terly fantastic  Job  over  there. 

To  continue  with  Mr.  Marsiiall's  testl- 
mcny.  be  replied : 

That  la   correct.   Senator.    Their   casualty 
right  now  are  proportionately  high  (or 


I  then  asked  hun: 

Did  yoa  tn  your  study  And  that  there  had 
any  notloeabie  dUcrtmlnatlon  (or  racial 
I  In  eonnectton  with  the  selective  aerv- 
I? 

Mr.  Marshall  replied : 
No,  Senator.  We  have  some  statistics  on 
the  oompoeltlon  of  the  local  boards,  which 
■how  that  {TToportionate  to  the  population 
Negroes  are  nnderrepresented  I  ruppoee  that 
71x1  eooM  show  that  about  other  groups.  We 
<BdB*t  have  statistics  on  other  groups,  and 
■re  lots  of  reasons  (or  that.  Senator, 
iren't  discriminatory. 

I  then  said: 

I  didn't  have  as  much  reference  to  the 
boards  aa  I  did  to  those  that  they  selected 
for  service. 

Mr.  Marshall  said: 

We  thoogbt — Senator,  there  was  no  evt- 
dence  before  the  Commission  that  racial  dls- 
olm  I  nation,  direct  racial  discrimination,  ac- 
eounted  tor  the  statistics  which  we  re(erred 
to  In  the  report  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
the  draft  on  the  Negro.  The  statistics  are  that 
oat  ot  the  eligible  pool,  some  18  percent  of 
whites,  I  thlnlc  and  30  percent  of  Negroes 
•r*  drafted,  so  that  there  la  a  higher  propor- 
tton  oat  of  the  eligible  pool,  and  that  U  bal- 
anoad  by  the  rejection  rate,  which  accounts 
(or  the  fact  that  the  total  population  mix 
to  about  even. 

Tlien  he  goes  on  and  testifies  at  some 
further  length  In  this  field.  I  Invite  at- 
taUioQ  to  his  further  testimony  on  page 
Ui  of  the  hearings. 


There  Is  a  great  deal  of  misapprehen- 
sion throughout  the  country  about  the 
number  of  registrants  under  selective 
service  who  are  rejected. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  less  tiian 
50  percent  of  those  In  our  armed  serv- 
ices come  In  through  the  selective  service. 
The  others  are  volunteers,  and  they  all 
qualified  physically  and  mentally.  So  it 
is  not  a  fair  test,  nor  Is  it  fair  to  condemn 
the  youth  of  America  for  being  unfit 
physically  and  mentally,  to  say  that  a 
high  percentage  of  those  who  come  In 
through  the  selective  s«  rvice  are  rejected, 
when  the  number  inducted  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  those  who  are  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr  JAVrrs  May  I  ask  the  Senator— 
and  I  intend  to  make  it  as  brief  as  I  can; 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith) 
has  not  yet  even  made  her  opening  state- 
ment— may  I  ask  the  Senator,  who  Is 
known  as  a  man  of  honor  throughout 
this  country  and  the  world 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  would  rather  he  said  that  about  me 
than  anything  else  he  could  say. 

Mr  J.WITS  Tlie  Senator  knows  he 
and  I  have  had  many  differences,  but 
never  on  tliat  question. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  committee 
that  it  will  be  alert  to  and  will  correct 
any  evidence  of  discrimination  in  the 
makeup  of  draft  boards  and  the  drafting 
of  Individuals  for  service,  and  the  kinds 
of  service  tliat  they  are  put  into,  or  in 
any  of  the  terms  and  candltions  of  the 
draft;  and  that  it  is  the  committee's 
bounden  purpose  to  see  that  this  draft 
law  is  Implemented  and  administered  in 
a  completely  colorblind,  racebllnd,  and 
ethnlc-orlgln -blind  manner. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Insofar  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned,  yes.  But  let  me  point 
out  U\sU  the  committee  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  selection  of  those 
who  comprise  the  draft  boards 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
makeup 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  Insofar  as  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  committee,  we 
Intend  for  people  to  be  treated  as  in- 
dividuals, and  not  as  members  of  any 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  And  the  committee's 
policy  will  be  to  implement  that  basic 
function? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  far  as  possible  As 
the  Servitor  knows.  Congress  can  pass 
laws  but  it  cannot  administer  them.  That 
must  be  done  by  the  executive  branch. 
But  Insofar  as  it  is  within  our  power, 
we  intend  to  see  that  every  person  In  this 
Nation  Ls  treated  fairly  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  law. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  There  is  a  question  con- 
cerning the  rejectees  for  educational, 
physical,  and  other  grounds. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kenncdt]  was  EMrting 
chairman  during  some  hearings. 

The  real  problem  that  emerged  is  that 
those  who  do  the  poorest  Job  of  develop- 
ing their  future,  who  do  not  study,  and 
who  are  not  honest  are  most  likely  to 
be  deferred  while  the  boy  who  is  a  real 
100-percent  American  boy  and  makes  his 


grades  in  school  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
drafted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ls  it  not  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  United  States,  and  Is  it 
not  almost  demanded  as  a  matter  of 
Justice,  that  we  should  make  far  more 
mandatory  and  far  more  tight,  provi- 
sions to  make  it  possible  for  many  of  the 
present  rejectees  to  become  eligible  to 
take  their  chances  with  the  others  rather 
than  have  it  the  other  way  around? 
There  was  the  feeling  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  too  expensive  or  inconvenient 
to  do  something  aix>ut  the  matter,  and 
therefore  the  very  people  who  deserved 
consideration  the  least  were  being  let 
off  the  hook. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  say  that  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  Insure  equal- 
ity of  service  to  the  Nation  should  be 
done. 

I  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  had 
some  reservation  about  the  military's 
undertaking  to  train  100.000  men  when 
It  takes  so  many  veteran  commlsfiioned 
and  noncommissioned  officers  who  might 
be  better  employed  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  JAVITS.  But  the  Senator  cer- 
tainly agrees  with  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  as  a  matter  of 
prliKiple. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  We  have  comprehen- 
sive programs,  and  we  should  pursue 
them  to  the  utmost,  not  only  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  but  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  tliank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  I  met  with  several  classes  at  Yale. 

I  wanted  to  be  able  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  the  draft  and,  among  them, 
questions  about  the  ratio  of  Negro  and 
white  soldiers.  I  went  to  the  office  of 
General  Hershey.  and  the  information  I 
secured  bears  out  the  facts  presented  in 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavttsI  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  IMr.  RussfllI. 

I  am  very  glad  that  this  has  been 
brought  In  detail. 

There  Is  another  matter  which  con- 
cerns me  and  many  other  people.  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNoxnri]  present  in  the  Chamber.  I 
understand  he  Is  ill.  Some  time  ago  he  in- 
troduced S.  1181  with  a  number  of  co- 
sponsors.  I  subsequently  asked  to  be 
listed  as  a  cosixsnsor  of  the  bill. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
under  present  law.  If  a  member  of  the 
military  service  is  klDed  in  Vietnam  or 
dies  as  a  result  of  Injuries  or  sickness 
sustained  there,  and  there  is  one  surviv- 
ing son.  the  surviving  son,  upon  applica- 
tion, will  not  be  assigned  to  service  in 
the  combat  zone. 

But  Lf  a  family  had  three  sons  in  the 
military  service  and  one  son  Is  killed  In 
Vietnam,  and  another  son  Is  In  Vietnam, 
he  would  not  be  the  sole  surviving  son, 
and  must  serve. 
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If  we  were  engaged  in  a  dedared  war 
to  which  the  people  and  resources  of  our 
country  bad  been  committed,  it  would  be 
better  imderstood  if  several  members  of  a 
family  were  engaged  in  combat,  and  more 
than  one  gave  up  his  life.  But  I  would 
think  the  legislation  should  provide  that 
if  one  son  were  killed  In  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, other  sons  should  be  relieved  of 
duty  in  the  combat  zone  and  not  assigned 
to  Vietnam.  Such  a  provision  would  be 
fair  to  the  family  concerned  at  a  time 
when  so  many  people  are  not  contribut- 
ing anything  to  the  war  except  concern 
and  anxiety.  I  do  not  think  that  a  family 
which  has  given  one  son  should  be  asked 
to  risk  the  loss  of  another. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  bill.  I  looked  it  over  on 
the  committee  calendar.  I  have  not  come 
to  any  firm  conclusion  about  it. 

It  might  get  the  Senate  Involved  In 
all  kinds  of  collateral  issues. 

There  are  thousands  of  families  that 
do  not  have  but  one  son.  What  will  we 
do  in  that  situation?  WUl  we  draft  him 
and  send  liim  to  war?  If  he  gets  killed, 
that  family  will  not  have  any  son  at  all. 

It  Is  a  difficult  subject  to  legislate  on. 

When  the  Senator  asks  the  question, 
the  natural  reaction  is  to  say  yes,  but 
we  must  think  of  the  impsMit  that  will  be 
bad  across  the  board. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  However,  there  is 
fairness  in  my  proposal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  Is,  because  such 
a  family  has  suffered  a  great  tragedy  in 
their  lives.  We  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter and  will  consider  it  further. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  last  fall  in  the  town  of 
Bowling  Oreen,  Ely.  I  was  asked  to  come 
to  the  home  of  a  family  whose  t>oy  had 
been  brought  back  home  from  Vietnam. 
I  did  not  want  to  go  because,  frankly,  I 
thought  it  might  be  considered  political, 
and  I  did  ru)t  want  to  impose  on  the 
family's  sorrow. 

But,  the  family  sent  for  me.  Standing 
by  the  coffin  of  the  boy  whose  body  was 
brought  back  from  Vietnam  was  a 
younger  brother  from  the  same  outfit  in 
Vietnam,  who  in  10  days  would  be  re- 
quired to  go  back  to  Vietnam. 

His  father  said  to  me:  "I  imderstand 
the  law,  and  I  am  not  protesting.  But  I 
do  not  believe  my  wife  can  stand  to  see 
this  younger  boy,  19  years  old,  go  back 
to  the  same  outfit  in  the  same  place  in 
which  his  older  brother  had  been  killed." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  had  another  son. 
I  assume? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  they  did  not.  he  was 
entitled  to  exemption.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  sole  son  of  a  father  killed  in  com- 
bat Is  likewise  exempt  from  service. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  The  boy 
was  reassigned,  but  it  may  not  always  be 
the  same  in  such  cases. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  Join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  urging  the  Senate  to  give 
prompt  approval  to  this  bill. 

Since  the  committee  report  and  the 
chairman's  statement  explain  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  the  action  of  the 
committee,  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
by  a  repetitious  elaboration. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that 
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one  of  the  Tlrtues  of  the  current  law  Is 
its  flexibility.  Because  of  this  flexltmity 
it  has  been  poeaifate  to  procure  manpower 
for  our  Aimed  Forces  under  eircum- 
stanoes  that  have  Taried  greatJy.  Ordi- 
narily, I  believe  CSongress  should  be  quite 
explicit  in  legislating  the  results  it  in- 
tends. In  matters  of  manpower  proctire- 
ment.  however,  circumstances  can 
change  so  rapidly  that  the  executive 
branch  must  be  left  with  some  discre- 
tion in  implementing  the  broad  policies 
prescribed  by  Congress. 

The  changes  In  the  law  itself  that  are 
recommended  by  the  committee  could 
hardly  be  considered  substantial.  Indeed, 
the  preponderant  part  of  the  needed 
changes  in  the  draft  can  be  accomplished 
by  changes  in  the  regulations.  These 
changes  could  have  been  effected  sooner, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  the 
President  In  seeking  the  advice  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  on  some  of  the  con- 
troversial issues. 

In  addition  to  recommending  a  few 
changes  In  the  law.  the  committee  has 
expressed  itself  in  the  report  on  several 
of  the  major  proposals  for  modif 3^ng  the 
present  system  of  procuring  the  man- 
power our  Armed  Forces  need.  That  the 
committee  was  unanimous,  or  nearly  so. 
in  making  these  recommendations  is  to 
me  rather  remarkable.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  chairman,  an  authority  on 
defense  matters,  known  for  his  fairness, 
experience,  and  understanding,  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  this.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  mbembeis  of  the  committee 
view  all  the  suggestions  for  change  ex- 
actly the  same  way.  but  I  believe  there 
la  no  dissent  to  the  major  thrust  of  the 
committee's  recmnmendations. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  current  law  as  it  has  been 
construed  on  the  subject  of  conscientious 
objection.  I  recognize  that  matters  of 
conscience  and  religicRi  are  extremely 
dlfflcult  areas  to  define  precisely.  Candid- 
ly, so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  propose 
a  better  solution,  but  I  believe  that  the 
conscientious  objector  provisions  and 
their  enforcement  need  to  be  followed 
carefully  and  that  some  further  legis- 
lative action  in  this  field  may  be  needed. 

To  me,  the  need  for  extending  the 
authority  to  Induct  versooa  into  the 
Armed  Forces  is  ahundantly  clear.  As 
the  chairman  has  so  clearly  stated,  this 
need  wtHild  exist  even  if  we  were  not  en- 
gaged in  combat  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
think  we  all  regret  that  Involuntary  serv- 
ice in  defense  of  our  country  is  required. 
At  the  moment  there  simply  is  no  satis- 
factory alternative. 

I  hope  this  bin  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  1  wish 
to  extend  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  my  profound  appreciation 
for  her  complimentary  references  to  me. 
She  Is  a  tower  of  strength  on  the  com- 
mittee. She  Is  well  informed  on  every 
amect  of  legislation  dealing  with  the 
armed  services  that  comes  before  tis.  In 
some  fields  she  is  more  expert  than  any 
other  member  of  the  committee.  I  am 
grateful  to  her  for  her  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Soiator  yield? 


Mr.  HATFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  ask  for 
a  quonmi  call,  without  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Oregon  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  the 
floor. 

AMENDMENT   HO.    19S 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  It  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
wlU  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  which  Is  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  consent  request? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  be  allowed  to  retain  his  rigtit 
to  the  floor  while  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  desire  that 
reservation,  also — that  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  yield  to  me  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  commit- 
tee amendments  have  not  been  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  withhold  offer- 
ing my  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  the  pending  bfll  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  orig- 
inal text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tiie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  ELtxnxu)] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

AMZIfDMEItT  no.    190 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  an  amendment  pending  at  the 
desk  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wifl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foDowsr 

On  page  3,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 
"(2)  The  first  sentenoe  ot  section  4(b) 
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(M  App.  VSjC.  «64(bn  U  •mended  by 
■tilklng  oat  'twenty-four'  and  Inaertlng  In 
Itou  Vamnot  'elgbteen*. 

"{S)  Pftn«r»pb  (3)  (A)  of  eecUon  4(k) 
(SO  App.  4M(k) )  la  amended  by  ctrtklng  out 
tvanty-four*  «nd  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
•tgbtmn-. 

"(4)  Parmgrmphe  (1)  and  (4)  of  section 
4(1)  (SO  App.  nS.C  464(1))  are  amended 
by  striking  out  twenty-four'  each  place  It 
app««r«  therein  aod  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
'elChteen'  " 

Banumbar  paragrspha  (3).  (3).  (4),  and 
(5)  oi  the  ilrat  section  of  the  bill  aa  para- 
Brmpba  (0),   (0).  (7i,  and  (8),  reapectlvely. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
It  U  evident  to  all  Americana  that  the 
present  selective  service  law  Is  discrim- 
inatory and  unfair  In  many  of  its  aspects. 

1  am  very  happy  that  the  legislative 
proposal  which  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
aklerlnc  Is  a  great  Improvement  over  the 
present  draft  law.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
vote  for  the  pending  bill  which  was  con- 
sidered In  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

The  amendment  I  am  ofTerlng  would 
reduce  the  time  of  the  draft  from  2  years 
to  18  months. 

I  ofTered  my  amendment  In  committee. 
but  It  was  not  adopted.  However.  I 
stronsly  believe  it  warrants  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  imdoubtedly  the  argu- 
ment will  be  made,  and  it  could  be  made 
forcefully,  that  this  Is  an  Inopportune 
ttane  to  make  a  change  in  the  period  of 
servloe  for  draftees.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  selective  service  law  was  not 
•mended  several  years  ago  to  provide 
for   18  months'  service  Instead   of   the 

2  years  of  service  provided  In  the  present 
law. 

Those  very  eminent  Senators  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  who  are 
senior  to  me  would  state.  I  believe,  that 
had  this  change  been  made  several  years 
ago.  It  would  have  been  a  change  for  the 
better  In  our  selective  service  law.  I  shall 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment,  but  I 
shall  not  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  say  enough  or 
place  enough  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
reported  a  bill  which  greatly  Improves 
our  selective  service  law  and  removes 
many  of  the  Inequities  In  our  present  law 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  (Mr.  Rcs- 
■Bx]  and  other  senior  members,  such  as 
the  dlstintrulshed  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  StminctonI.  who  worked 
hard  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill,  de- 
serve a  great  amount  of  credit  for  their 
public  service. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  careful 
reaearch,  however.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
new  selective  service  law  would  abolish 
the  current  practice  of  allocating  draft 
quotas  by  State  and  local  boards,  and 
Instead  establish  a  national  pool  from 
which  all  eligible  young  men  would  be 
Inducted.  This  would  have  eliminated 
the  present  situation  whereby  too  much 
discretion  for  the  granting  of  deferments 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  local  selective 
service  boards. 

As  a  result,  there  are  thousands  of 
different  criteria  for  deferment.  Some 
boards  have  been  granting  deferments  In 
Inttanees  where  a  neighboring  board  In 
the  same  State,  or  even  In  the  same  city, 
would  not.  For  example,  in  my  home  city 


of  CHeveland.  a  board  In  one  section  of 
Cneveland  might  grant  a  deferment  to  a 
youn«  man  when  another  board  in  an- 
other area  of  the  city  might  give  an 
opposite  ruling  and  Induct  a  youngrster 
In  an  Identical  situation. 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  after 
considering  all  alternatives,  felt  that  the 
present  system  should  be  continued. 
While  I  disagree  with  this  conclusion.  I 
feel  that  we  can  live  with  the  present 
method  if  it  Is  carefully  monitored. 

The  most  important  recommendation 
made  by  the  committee  is  to  reverse  the 
order  of  induction.  At  present,  induction 
begins  with  those  who  are  26  years  of 
age  and  works  backward  The  committee 
has  recommended  that  induction  com- 
mence with  the  age  of  19.  This  procedure 
in  the  law  will  remove  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  from  the  lives  of  young 
Americans  eligible  for  the  draft,  decrease 
the  number  of  deferment  applications, 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  provide 
the  services  with  a  pool  of  manpower 
more  readily  adaptable  to  our  military 
needs 

The  present  selective  service  law  Is 
very  disruptive  In  the  lives  of  millions 
of  young  Americans  with  the  possibility 
of  the  draft  hanging  over  a  young  man 
until  after  he  attains  the  age  of  26. 

I  At  this  point.  Mr  Morsi  assumed  the 
chair  » 

Mr  YOUNO  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  commence  the 
draft  with  19-year-olds  so  that  a  young- 
ster directly  after  graduating  from  high 
school  would  then  be  placed  in  the  pool 
of  youne  men  of  the  same  age.  and  if 
he  were  drawn  for  active  service  he  would 
serve  and  have  that  behind  him  He  could 
then  have  a  continuity  about  his  educa- 
tion and  later  life. 

Mr  President.  I  also  completely  agree 
with  the  committee  recommendations  on 
changing  present  standards  for  student 
deferments.  However,  there  is  one  In- 
equity in  the  proposed  legislation.  Young 
men  drafted  Into  our  Armed  Forces  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  required  to  serve 
for  24  months  This  is  an  arbitrary  figure 
arrived  at  many  years  ago  when  the  orig- 
inal peacetime  laws  were  enacted.  It  is 
outmoded  and  unnecessary  today. 

While  there  remains  a  continuing 
need  for  conscription  to  meet  our  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements — especially 
while  we  continue  to  be  Involved  In  an 
ugly  miserable  civil  war  In  Vietnam — the 
need  for  a  24-month  term  of  service  no 
longer  exists. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
continues  to  require  an  initial  training 
period  of  not  less  than  4  months.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  present  period  of  basic  train- 
ing Is  only  8  weeks.  Thus  under  existing 
circumstances,  a  young  man  will  have 
concluded  his  basic  training  and  will 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  months  of  specialized  training 
before  he  could  be  sent  to  Vietnam  or 
overseas  to  any  combat  zone 

The  present  tour  of  duty  of  men  in  our 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  is  1  year  Even 
assuming  that  a  young  man  were  given  6 
months  of  training  before  being  sent  Into 
the  combat  area,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
could  fuimi  his  obligation  to  his  coun- 
try in  a  period  of  18  months  and  then 
be  returned  to  clvtiian  life.  Certainly, 
those  In  charge  of  personnel  assignments 


for  various  branches  of  our  Armed 
Forces  could  ful£Lll  all  their  requirements 
with  an  18-month  tour  of  duty  for  draf- 
tees. In  my  considered  Judgment.  It  is 
unfair  and  unnecessary  to  require  these 
young  men  to  serve  for  2  years. 

Furthermore.  In  each  of  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  nearly  1,900.000  young  men 
will  attain  the  age  of  19.  In  1970.  that 
number  will  probably  exceed  2  million 
Of  this  number,  under  current  stand- 
ards, three  of  10  will  probably  be  dis- 
qualified for  physical  reasons  or  deferred 
for  reasons  of  hardship  or  unfitness 
Therefore,  approximately  1,300,000  19- 
year-olds  will  be  qualified  and  available 
for  service  In  our  Armed  Forces  each 
year. 

According  to  Thomsw  D.  Morris,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  In  Charge  of 
Manpower,  in  a  typical  post-Vietnam 
year — which  we  all  hope  will  be  very 
soon,  but  which  many  of  us  doubt  will 
be  so  soon — it  is  estimated  that  110,000 
inductees  will  be  required  annually 
These  men  would  be  selected  from  the 
residual  pool  of  draftees  available,  ex- 
clusive of  those  who  had  already  volun- 
teered. That  pool  would  consist  of  ap- 
proximately 730.000  yoimg  men.  Thus, 
under  the  proposed  bill,  only  one  out  of 
seven  of  the  19-year-olds  remaining 
available  for  Induction  each  year  would 
be  needed  to  be  drafted. 

Why  should  the  burden  fall  on  such 
a  comparatively  small  group?  If  short- 
ening the  tour  of  duty  should  conceivably 
result  In  the  need  for  more  men,  they 
can  be  drawn  from  the  additional  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  who  other- 
wise would  be  exempted.  It  would  spread 
the  service  obligation  among  more  young 
Americans  and  not  allow  it  to  fall  upon 
a  comparatively  small  segment. 

Mr  President,  it  is  startling  and  shock- 
ing that  of  our  allies.  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  have  no  conscription  whatever. 
Here  we  have  a  situation  of  more  than 
345.000  men  in  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Western  Europe  ostensibly  because  of  the 
threat  of  Soviet  aggression,  when  every 
sensible  person  knows  that  no  real  threat 
exists.  If  there  Is  such  a  threat,  then 
Great  Britain  Is  closer  to  It  than  we  are 
and  still  Great  Britain  has  no  conscrip- 
tion whatsoever. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  our  other 
alUes. 

New  Zealand  provides  conscription  for 
12  months.  France  provides  conscription 
for  16  months.  West  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  for  18  months  each.  Bel- 
glum,  for  12  to  15  months.  Denmark, 
which  Is  close  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
14  months.  Sweden.  10  to  12  months.  The 
drafting  of  young  men  In  Italy  Is  lim- 
ited to  only  15  months.  In  Norway  it 
is  for  12  months. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  shocking.  Here 
we  have  been  drafting  the  finest  young 
men  in  the  world  and  sending  many 
of  them  overseas  to  fight  in  a  small  na- 
tion, Vietnam,  which  is  of  no  strategic 
Importance  whatever  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Yet,  our  allies  and 
friends — so-called  friends,  such  as  Great 
Britain  and  Prance — either  have  no 
draft,  or  it  is  only  for  18  months  or  less. 
We  are  drafting  our  men  for  2  years.  Not 
one  of  those  countries  has  sent  a  soldier 
to  fight  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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West  Germany  has  probably  one  of 
the  finest  armies  in  the  world,  but  It  has 
only  an  18-month  draft.  That  country  Is 
prospering  as  never  before,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  which  was  poured 
Into  West  Germany  after  we  nearly  de- 
stroyed it  In  World  War  n.  Yet,  Ger- 
many is  doing  nothing  to  help  us.  It  has 
not  sent  one  soldier  to  Vietnam. 

As  we  all  know,  the  draft  seriously  dis- 
rupts the  lives  of  our  young  men,  imtU 
they  have  fulfilled  their  military  obliga- 
tions— disrupts  not  only  the  lives  of  our 
young  men,  but  those  of  their  parents  as 
well.  Our  boys  are  unable  to  make  plans 
fur  the  future.  Likewise,  It  takes  2  years 
from  their  lives  If  they  are  selected  for 
active  duty.  It  puts  those  who  are  drafted 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  compared  vrlth 
others  of  their  age  group  who  have  not 
been  drafted  and  thus  allowed  to  begin 
their  careers. 

If  It  is  necessary  to  require  millions  of 
our  young  men  to  serve  their  nation, 
then  we  should  at  least  do  our  utmost  to 
spread  the  burden  among  more  of  oar 
citizens — among  more  of  our  families — 
and  to  lessen  that  burden  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can.  There  Is  no  valid  reason 
whatever  for  continuing  the  24-month 
tour  for  draftees. 

Mr.  President.  I  expect  to  call  up  my 
amendment  shortly  after  the  Senate 
convenes  tomorrow.  I  am  not  Inclined  to 
call  It  up  for  a  vote  tonight.  I  may  want 
to  speak  further  in  support  of  It  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  meritorious 
amendment.  It  should  have  been  In  the 
selective  service  law  years  ago.  It  would 
be  fairer  to  the  families  of  America. 
I  have,  therefore,  offered  this  amend- 
ment to  amend  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  My  amend- 
ment, with  respect  to  every  part  of  the 
law  which  at  present  provides  for  2  years 
service,  fixes  the  tour  of  duty  for  con- 
scripted young  men  at  a  noazhniun  of  18 
months.  I  urge  that  the  amendment, 
when  It  is  called  up  for  a  vote  tomorrow, 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hsttiklo} 
has  the  floor.  I  ask  uiuuilmous  consent 
that  the  floor  be  yielded  to  me,  without 
interfering  with  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  have  the  floor  when 
I  conclude  my  brief  remain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  deserves  our  highest  praise 
for  the  analysis  he  has  Just  given  us  of 


the  very  tiouMed  problem  of  draft  re- 
form, and  for  his  explanation  of  the 
views  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  extending  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  committee  report  is,  in  my  Judg- 
moit.  a  document  which  we  should  all 
read  closely.  Those  of  us  here  tn  the 
Senate  who  have  long  urged  that  our 
draft  laws  be  reformed  can  take  heart 
at  the  carefully  measured  reasoning 
which  the  report  represents.  Not  one  of 
us  would  claim  that  draft  reform  is  a 
simple  matter.  Not  one  of  us  would  claim 
that  the  badly  needed  changes  could  be 
woriced  overnight.  Yet  we  all  recognise 
that  changes  are  needed  to  bring  an  out- 
dated system  up  to  date,  and  they  are 
needed  urgently. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  the 
Armed  Services  Ccnnmlttee  has  done  a 
very  fine  job  In  expressing  its  views  on 
draft  reform. 

I  was  particularly  heartened  that  the 
committee  refrained  from  substantially 
amending  the  universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act.  I  hold  a  strong  be- 
lief In  the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  draft  laws,  a  flexibil- 
ity of  the  type  the  Chief  Executive  now 
has  under  that  act.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  when  I  introduced  legislation  early 
this  year  on  the  subject  of  draft  reform, 
I  introduced  it  In  the  form  of  a  concur- 
nnt  rescdutUHi.  llils  resolution  would 
have  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
relative  to  the  administration  of  the 
draft,  but  would  have  left  the  adminis- 
trative details  up  to  the  President. 

If  there  la  any  area  In  which  I  would 
take  Issue  with  the  action  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  it  is  this  matter. 
Tliere  Is  gelled  out  In  the  report  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  many  problems  which  are 
the  concern  of  those  who  urge  draft  re- 
form. But  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
this  matter  Is  of  such  great  urgency  and 
Importance  to  the  American  people,  that 
it  would  have  been  helpful  to  have  had  a 
positive  mandate  frcsn  the  UJ3.  Senate 
on  these  various  Questions.  Such  a  man- 
date would  be  a  resolution  similar  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  12,  which 
I  Introduced  earlier  this  year. 

It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I  endorse  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
o(  the  Aimed  Services  Committee  this 
afternoon,  and  also  the  findings  of  the 
committee.  Particularly,  I  think  that  the 
strong  language  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  while  not  having  the  force 
of  a  concurrent  resolution,  is  neverthe- 
less a  deer  Indication  to  the  President  of 
how  the  Armed  Services  Committee  feels 
about  the  administration  (rf  the  draft. 

It  is  my  hope  tiiat  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  by  reference  the 
report  accompanjring  It,  because  it  gives 
the  President  some  measure  of  backing 
for  his  announced  intentions  to  change 
the  draft  laws. 

It  was  my  privflege,  through  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare  [Mr.  Clark], 
to  chair  7  days  of  hearings  on  the  non- 
militaiy  implications  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  These  hearings  turned  up 
a  great  deal  of  highly  relevant  and  in- 


teresting Information,  which  I  Teported 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  when 
I  testified  before  It. 

An  area  of  pcu-ticular  concern  to  the 
members  of  the  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  Subcommittee  was  the 
treatment  of  those  rejected  for  military 
service  because  they  do  not  meet  the 
armed  services  qualifications,  either  edu- 
cational or  physical.  We  discovered  that 
the  profile  of  a  rejectee  is  strikingly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  person  struck  by  poverty, 
and  we  consequently  endeavored  to  find 
out  both  what  happens  to  rejectees  and 
how  they  can  best  be  rehabilitated. 
There  presentiy  exists  a  limited  sjrstem 
of  referral  for  those  rejected  by  the 
Armed  Forces,  but  we  discovered  that, 
as  presentiy  organized  and  constituted, 
the  referral  system  Is  most  disappoint- 
ing. It  does  not  reach  effectively  all  of 
those  who  want  treatment,  and  it  Tpro- 
vldes  very  little  help  for  those  who  need 
assistance  but  are  put  off  by  the  paper 
work  and  procedin-es.  Our  subcommit- 
tee was  very  Interested  in  a  program 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  called 
Project  100,000,  under  which  men  who 
do  not  quite  meet  the  qualifications  are 
nevertheless  taken  by  the  military  and 
given  military  training. 

It  was  also  the  observation  of  a  num- 
ber of  us  on  that  subcommittee,  who  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  the  question  of 
student  deferment,  that  we  would  reach 
a  different  conclusion  from  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  reached. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Willard 
Wlrtz,  testified  before  our  committee. 
When  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  that  defer- 
ment of  students  was  of  overriding  na- 
tional Interest,  he  answered  In  the  nega- 
tive. The  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Mr.  Harold  Howe,  was  asked  whether 
there  was  a  sound  educational  reason  for 
considering  student  deferments,  and  he 
also  answered  in  the  negative.  So  it  was 
my  conclusion,  and  tliat  of  others,  that 
if  there  were  no  overriding  national  in- 
terest for  student  deferment,  or  no  over- 
riding educational  reasons  for  student 
deferment,  particularly  at  a  time  of  a 
"hot"  war — and  I  would  consider  oar 
present  engagement  in  Vietnam  a  "Tiot" 
war — we  ought  to  consider  very  seriously 
whether  we  should  continue  student 
deferments. 

I  believe,  very  simply,  that  we  should 
have  student  deferments  when  we  are 
not  involved  in  a  limited  or  "hot"  war 
situation:  that  overriding  educational 
reasons  do  Justify  student  deferments  in 
those  times.  But,  imder  present  circiun- 
stances,  pfirUcularly  vrith  the  statements 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  we  should  give 
serious  thought  to  whether  there  should 
be  a  continuation  of  student  deferments. 

With  that  really  fundamental  excep- 
tion, I  do  suiHX>rt  the  report  of  the 
Armed  Services  Ck>mmittee.  I  think  it 
does  much  to  eliminate  the  inequities 
and  unfairness  that  exist  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

Comments  have  been  made  this  after- 
noon that  we  will  never  be  able  to  elim- 
inate all  the  inequities,  all  the  unfair- 
ness, all  the  uncertainties  in  the  draft 
and  Selective  Service  Ss'stem.  I  think  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  acted  re- 
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■poniibly  In  doln«  what  we  In  the  Sen- 
ate Okn  do  to  eliminate  many  of  thoae 
Inequities. 

I  think  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  deserve  the  commendation  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  under  a  previous  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  It  was  agreed 
that  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  there 
would  be  printed  material  relating  to  the 
Information  developed  by  the  hearings 
I  chaired  In  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

These  hearings  were  the  result  of  dls- 
cuadoDs  I  had  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
ayhranla  (Mr.  ClakkI.  in  which  we  all 
agreed  that  in  this  year  of  intensive  re- 
view of  the  Selective  Service  System  It 
would  be  advisable  to  have  hearings  on 
the  nonmllltary  aspects  of  the  Selective 
So^rlce  System,  as  well  as  on  the  military 
aapecta.  The  7  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Stibcommlttee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  were  the  result. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  present  a  sum- 
mary of  the  findings  of  these  hearings 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
It  is  this  sximmary  which  I  would  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point. 

It  would,  in  addition,  be  helpful  to 
Senators,  I  think,  to  have  before  them 
the  text  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
13.  which  I  Introduced  on  February  23. 
and  to  which  I  have  referred  already 
today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [  Mr. 
HattizloI  for  yielding  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OTATncxirr  BT  Sknatok  Edwakd  M    KcNNroT 

TO      THS      SKKAT*       COMMrrrSB      OM       AUCKD 


Mr.  Cbalmum.  it  U  a  distinct  pleasure  for 
OM  to  pr«a«nt  to  you  and  tha  dlatln^iahed 
uMaaban  of  the  Armed  Serncee  Ck}iniiiitt«e 
a  ■ommary  report  on  the  hearings  I  recently 
ehalrad  In  the  Subcotnmlttee  on  Enxploy- 
ment.  Manpower  and  Poverty.  Theee  bear- 
ings, ooDducted  during  the  weeka  of  March 
aoth  and  April  3rd,  were  concerned  with  the 
maapower.  poverty,  employment  and  educa- 
tional ImpUcatlonj  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  ways  In  which  the  System  could 
be  Improved  this  year 

When  we  dlscuseed  the  poaalbUity  of  these 
tMartogs  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  Feb- 
ruary, you  made  very  clear  your  belief  that 
th«y  would  be  beneficial  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  as  It  con- 
sidered legislation  to  extend  the  Selective 
Sarrlee  Act  As  you  observed  then,  "the  draft 
U  OB*  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which 
oonrronts  not  only  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mlttae  but  also  Congress  as  a  whole." 

I  aliared  that  view  then,  and  now,  after  our 
Mven  days  of  hearings  and  the  testimony  of 
nineteen  witnesses.  I  hold  it  even  more 
strongly.  The  draft  touches  the  life  of  every 
yoong  man  In  this  country,  and  It  touches 
blm  at  a  time  when  be  Is  making  the  educa- 
tional, career  and  family  decisions  which  will 
largely  determine  his  future  We  cannot  per- 
mit our  system  of  military  conscription  to 
continue  as  a  haphazard  collection  of  out- 
dated policies:  for  that  system  works  against 
tbe  opportunities  our  young  men  should 
have  to  develop  themselves  to  their  fullest 
potential.  In  a  word,  the  hearings  In  the 
Labor  Oommlttee  convinced  me  of  the  press- 
lag  nssd  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  non- 
mllltary  implications  of  the  structure  and 
policies  of  our  system  of  military  conscrip- 


tion than  we  have  In  the  past,  a  conviction 
I  know  we  share. 

No  one  would  seriously  question  the  state- 
ment In  Section  1  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  "that  an  adequate 
armed  strength  must  be  achieved  and  main- 
tained to  Insure  the  security  of  this  nation." 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  needs  of  national 
defense  must  t>e  the  overriding  consideration 
In  designing  any  military  conscription  sys- 
tem. But  national  defense  should  not  be  the 
only  consideration  If,  for  example,  we  aire 
considering  a  number  of  different  draft  sys- 
tems, all  of  which  would  satisfy  the  man- 
power requirements  of  the  military,  then  It 
la  imperative  that  In  deciding  which  of  the 
systems  to  adopt  we  consider  the  effects  of 
that  system  on  other  important  national 
goals— the  education  of  our  youth,  the  effi- 
cient use  of  manpower,  and  full  employment. 

Because  these  non-miUt&ry  elements  of 
our  draft  laws  were  the  focus  of  our  hearings 
In  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power and  Poverty,  my  testimony  today  will 
concentrate  more  heavily  on  these  elements 
of  the  draft  And  this  concentration  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate,  I  think.  In  the  light  of  the 
statement  yesterday  by  General  Mark  W 
Clark  that  his  Panel  directed  Its  attention 
to  the  role  played  by  the  draft  "in  the  pro- 
curement of  military  personnel  "  With  Oen- 
eral  Clark's  Panel's  concentration  on  the 
military  asF>ects  of  the  draft,  and  our  Sub- 
committee's concentration  on  the  manpower, 
employment,  poverty  and  educational  im- 
plications of  the  draft.  I  think  this  Commit- 
tee will  have  the  benefits  of  a  balanced 
presentation 

These  two  presentations  are  offered  of 
course  in  addition  to  the  broad-gauged  In- 
quiry of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  SelecUve  Service,  beaded  by  Mr.  Burke 
Marshall  This  Inquiry,  under  the  authority 
of  Executive  Order  11280,  was  charged  with 
conducting  a  thorough  review  of  "the  laws 
by  which  govemsent  calls  lu  cltlaens  to 
serve,  .  not  only  In  the  light  of  military 
needs  but  also  with  a  view  to  other  national, 
community  and  Individual  needs."  I  think 
we  can  all  agree,  whether  or  not  we  concur 
with  each  and  every  reconunendatlon  of  the 
Marshall  Commiaslon,  that  the  Commission 
Report  Is  a  masterful  document,  reflecting 
careful  analysis  of  the  problems  and 
thoughtful  resolution  of  them  The  nation, 
in  my  Judgment,  owes  Mr  Marshall,  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  and  Its  staff  a 
debt  of  gratitude 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  long  been  urging 
speclflc  reforms  In  our  draft  laws.  I  agree 
with  the  Clark  Panel's  conclusion  that  "the 
major  dlscontenu  (with  the  present  system) 
are.  In  fact,  with  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  law  and  policies  relating 
thereto  rather  than  with  the  law  per  $e  " 
And  re  the  reasons  for  these  discontents 
were  well  and  succlntly  stated  by  the  Mar- 
shall Commission :  "Sweeping  changes  have 
come  Into  our  society  since  the  system  for 
selecting  men  fnr  Induction  Into  the  Armed 
Porces  was  established  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  Tbe  United  States  has  outgrown  Its 

Selective  Service  System" 

Within  the  framework  of  the  various  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  In  the  operation 
and  administration  of  the  law,  and  In  the 
related  policies,  there  is  an  astonishing  range 
of  agreement 

An  example  of  the  agreement  lies  In  a 
area  of  deep  concern  to  this  Committee—  thj 
effectiveness  of  our  armed  forces  Mr  Thomas 
D  Morris,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
M<uipower.  quoted  to  our  Subcommittee  from 
a  recent  statement  of  General  Earl  Wheeler, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
In  It.  General  Wheeler  made  the  point  that 
younger  recruits  make  better  scildlers  than 
older  ones  'The  younger  ones  are  eager." 
General  Wheeler  said,  'they  are  sturdy,  they 
learn  quickly.  '  while  the  older  men  "are  not 
as  eager  and  not  as  willing  to  understand 
the  military  service  "  In  this  stHtemrnl  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  necinded  previous  similar  state- 


ments by  such  distinguished  military  flgiues 
as  General  Omar  Bradley  and  Admiral  For- 
rest Sherman. 

Not  a  single  witness  who  appeared  before 
our  Subcommittee  differed  with  this  Judg- 
ment of  our  military  leaders.  There  seemed 
to  be  two  general  reasons  cited  by  our  wlt- 
neeaes  for  reversing  the  order  of  call  and 
drafting  the  youngest  first,  starting  at  age  19 

First,  It  would  eliminate  uncertainty.  The 
uncertainty  about  when  and  whether  a  young 
man  will  be  drafted  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  considerable  concern  From  the  date  a 
young  man  registers  until  the  age  when  he 
Is  likely  to  be  Inducted,  he  Is  unsure  of  his 
future.  The  average  draft  age  has  gone  as 
high  as  23  years  and  7  months.  Secretary  of 
I,abor  Wlllard  Wlrta  testified  that  between 
registration  and  Induction  many  young  men 
face  problems  "because  of  many  employers' 
reluctance  or  even  refusal  to  hire  them " 
And  a  Defense  Department  study  showed 
that.  In  1964,  48  pwr  cent  of  employers  placed 
restrictions  on  hiring  draft-eligible  college 
graduates  Needless  to  say,  private  activities 
beyond  employment  are  also  disrupted  for 
these  young  men. 

Second,  It  would  decrease  the  number  of 
deferments  for  occupation,  education  and 
dependency.  At  age  24,  for  Instance.  27  per 
cent  of  all  registrants  have  an  occupational 
or  dependency  deferment.  It  should  be  ap- 
parent that  drafting  the  youngest  first  would 
eliminate  one  of  the  serious  strains  on  our 
draft  system.  There  are,  for  example,  over 
3.6  million  draft-eligible  men  with  depend- 
ency deferments,  and  another  260,000  with 
occupational  deferments. 

This  testimony.  In  short,  backed  up  the 
reconunendatlons  of  the  Marshall  Commis- 
sion, tbe  Clark  Panel,  and  the  President's 
Message  The  feeling  that  the  youngest 
should  be  drafted  first  seems  to  be  unani- 
mous. 

The  next  two  major  areas  of  reform  are 
wound  tightly  together:  deferments  and 
method  of  selection  of  draftees.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  method  of  selection  first. 

Of  thoae  who  testified  on  this  subject,  all 
favored  doing  away  with  tbe  present  date- 
of-blrth  sequence  selection  system  and  in- 
stead adopting  some  form  of  random  selec- 
tion or  lottery  system.  I  am  aware  that  yes- 
terday General  Clark  made  clear  bis  opixwi- 
tlon.  and  that  of  bis  Panel,  to  random  selec- 
tion. I  regret  that  he  declined  to  testify  be- 
fore our  Subcommittee,  because  we  had 
hoped  to  have  blm  explain  his  thinking  to 
us  as  well . 

The  testimony  In  favor  of  random  selec- 
tion was  baaed  on  a  number  of  different  rea- 
sons, ranging  from  tbe  Inherent  equality  of 
a  lottery,  to  frustration  at  being  unable  to 
select  the  few  to  serve  from  among  the 
many  eligible,  to  a  concern  for  tbe  mechanics 
of  selecting  from  within  a  given  age  class  by 
date-of-blrth  sequence 

General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  aince  1841,  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System  or  Its 
predecessors,  told  us:  "I  think  random 
choice  may  satisfy  better  than  what  we  have 
been  doing,  tbe  choosing  of  those  who  will 
not  have  to  serve." 

Assistant  Secretary  Morris  testified  that 
in  the  near  future,  even  If  we  continue  un- 
dergraduate— and  I  emphasize  undergradu- 
ate— defermenu,  'about  1,300,000  19-year- 
old  men  will  be  qualified  and  available  for 
service  each  year  ...  Our  frilmated  military 
requlremenu  for  new  men  might  amount  to 
about  860,000  per  year  In  a  typical  post- 
Vletnam  year,  or  slightly  over  one-half  of 
the  total  qualified  age  group  ....  We  can  ex- 
pect to  obtain  about  570,000  of  these  men 
from  voluntary  enlistment  and  officer  pro- 
grams. Our  estimated  requirements  for  in- 
ductees would,  therefore,  toUl  about  110,000 
per  year"  Theee  110,000  draftees  would  be 
drawn  from  the  residual  pool  of  draft- 
eligible  non volunteers,  which  would  number 
about  730.000  Thu»  ice  would  have  to  draft 
ontj/  one  man  out  of  the  seven  available. 


Mr.  Morris  then  detailed  the  various  se- 
lection systems  that  had  been  considered, 
concluding  that  "the  method  that  would 
most  approach  eqtiity  would  be  to  establish 
a  Fair  and  Impartial  Random  (FAIR)  system 
of  selection  to  determine  the  order  of  call  for 
all  equally  eligible  men."  Moreover,  be  added 
that  he  foresaw  no  difficulty  In  Instituting 
a  random  selection  system  rapidly,  second- 
ing the  Judgment  of  General  Herabey. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  favored  random  se- 
lection because  it  would  be  "as  fair  to  the 
sons  of  economically  and  politically  weaker 
parents  as  to  the  sons  of  parents  with  more 
immediate  Influence."  On  this  argument — 
that  a  random  selection  system  would  oper- 
ate with  absolute  falmeaa — there  can  be 
little  argument. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  tbe  members 
of  this  Committee,  at  this  point,  that  the  ran- 
dom selection  system  faced  repeated  scrutiny 
in  our  Subcommittee.  We  asked  all  the  wit- 
nesses what,  in  their  view,  was  tbe  moet  fair 
and  easily  operated  selection  system.  Tbe 
answer,  in  ecich  case,  was  a  system  based  on 
random  selection. 

The  Subcommittee  also  considered  the 
question  of  deferments,  which  Is  an  overrid- 
ing concern  In  planning  our  national  defense 
needs.  It  Is  in  this  troubled  area  that  our 
Subcommittee  made  what  I  consider  Its  most 
fruitful  discoveries. 

In  the  area  of  those  deferments  based  on 
manpower  needs,  for  example,  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Wlrtz  was  highly  Interesting.  He 
told  us  that  "There  Is  no  Justification  under 
present  circumstances,  and  esi>eclally  In 
view  of  the  prospective  shift  to  a  19-year-old 
group  Induction  priority,  for  'occupational 
deferments  .  .  .'  There  is  nothing  In  the 
civilian  mantxrwer  needs  of  the  economy 
which  warrants  any  consideration  In  deter- 
mining who  shall  assume  the  military  serv- 
ice obligation."  I  questioned  Secretary  Wlrtz 
closely  about  our  need  for  engineers,  mathe- 
maticians, physicists,  and  other  persons  In 
similar  fields.  He  was  very  firm  In  his  belief 
that  "the  supply  of  those  absolutely  Inval- 
uable talents  will  not  be  Interfered  with  in 
a  significant  way  by  the  Induction  of  the 
19-year-old  group."  Part  of  the  Secretary's 
reasoning  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  only  two- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  IQ-year-olds  have  an 
occupational  deferment,  and  that  tbe  entire 
elimination  of  the  deferment  will  In  no  way 
disrupt  the  supply  of  highly  trained  special- 
ists 

Secretary  Wlrtz  was,  however,  clear  on  the 
point  that  there  are  "skill  shortages  today 
in  some  key  occupations."  But  the  Secre- 
tary went  on  to  argue  that.  In  terms  of  draft- 
ing 19-year-olds  first,  "these  are  all  situa- 
tions In  which  there  Is  somebody  who  can 
be  trained  for  them,"  and  that  consequently 
the  fact  of  the  skill  shortages  shcmld  be  no 
determinant  in  who  gets  drafted  and  who 
does  not.  The  draft  choice  should  be  made. 
and  then  the  men  not  drafted  should  be 
trained. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  the  terms  of  the 
highly  advanced  technology  of  our  military, 
that  many  men  receive  training  while  In  the 
military  service  which  Is  directly  compatible 
to  these  skill  shortages — such  as  In  electronic 
circuitry.  The  members  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee found  Secretary  Wlrtz  very  persuasive, 
since  his  knowledge  of  the  manpower  needs 
of  our  country  is  perhaps  unequalled. 

Another  very  troublesome  area  when  we 
consider  deferments  Is  education.  We  found 
a  near  agreement  that  graduate  school  defer- 
ments should  be  eliminated,  except  for  doc- 
tors and  dentists.  Tbe  reasons  for  continuing 
graduate  deferments  for  doctors  and  dentists 
Is  simply  that  doctors  and  dentists  are  tbe 
subject  of  an  entirely  separate  conscription 
system,  and  that  they  should  consequently 
be  permitted  to  finish  their  educations  and 
then  be  subject  to  the  draft.  This  would  en- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  trained  health 
professionals  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  the  na- 


tion, both  dvlllan  and  military;  It  would 
not  subject  doctors  and  dentists  to  a  double 
eligibility;  and  It  U  not  an  unfair  use  of  the 
educational  deferment  to  escape  military 
service  entirely. 

Other  than  the  educational  postponement 
from  draft  eligibility  for  doctors  and  dentists, 
however,  there  was  no  support  at  all  in  tbe 
bearlngB  for  continuing  the  graduate  school 
deferments. 

On  the  subject  of  undergraduate  defer- 
ments, however,  we  had  some  marked  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

Mr.  William  Oorham,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  for  Program  Coordination,  stated 
that  he  didn't  particularly  favor  either  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  student  deferments. 
Yet  he  qualified  this  statement  by  saying 
that  once  tbe  graduate  deferment  loophole 
la  tightened,  "college  deferment  Is  no  longer 
tantamount  to  evasion  from  service."  Fur- 
ther, he  said  that  studies  made  both  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  by  tbe  Dep>artment 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  could  find 
"no  evidence  that  breaking  the  (educa- 
tional) career  at  mld-polnt  would  discourage 
continuation;  so  from  a  long-term  point  of 
view,  ending  college  deferments  would  not 
necessarily  have  Important  Implications  one 
way  or  the  other  for  the  trained  manpower 
which  our  educational  system  produces."  It 
la  apparent  in  fact  that  many  young  men  are 
actually  Induced  to  serve  In  the  military  be- 
fore going  on  to  college  because  on  their 
discharge  they  are  eligible  for  tbe  broad  ben- 
eflta  of  tbe  Cold  War  GI  Bill.  Finally,  Mr. 
Oorham  said  that  be  could  find  little  basis 
for  college  deferments  other  than  public 
sentiment. 

Mr.  Burke  Marshall  presented  very  ably 
both  the  majority  and  minority  views  on 
college  deferments  refiected  within  his  Com- 
mission. I  see  no  need  to  elaborate  on  his 
able  presentation. 

Mr.  Harold  Howe,  tbe  UJS.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  told  us  that  "from  tbe  point  of 
view  of  HEW  and  tbe  Administration,  we 
want  to  keep  this  matter  (of  college  defer- 
ments) open  .  .  .  With  that  reservation,  and 
with  the  feeling  that  we  have  a  lot  to  learn 
frcHn  tbe  results  of  these  hearings  and  other 
evidence  that  will  be  brought  to  tbe  matter, 
I  would  personally  feel  that  undergraduate 
deferments  are  no  longer  Justified."  I  and 
the  other  members  of  our  Subcommittee 
went  Into  this  matter  at  great  length  with 
Commissioner  Howe,  and  I  am  now  well  satis- 
fled  that  no  valid  reasons,  based  upon  edu- 
cational needs,  exist  for  continuing  college 
deferments. 

We  heard  one  day  of  testimony  from  a 
panel  of  editors  of  student  newspapers,  and 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among  them 
over  whether  or  not  the  college  deferment 
should  be  continued.  It  was  apparent  that 
their  testimony  reflected  the  division  on 
our  campuses,  and  I  would  like  to  call  wit- 
ness to  tbe  president  of  the  student  body 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Henry 
Drummonds,  who  left  college  last  month, 
giving  up  his  3-S  deferment  and  subjecting 
himself  to  the  draft.  He  has  already  received 
his  notice  of  Induction.  He  left  college,  he 
says,  because  of  his  belief  that  college  de- 
ferments are  unfair  in  times  of  conflicts 
such  as  that  In  Vietnam.  This  voluntary 
stirrender  of  a  3-S  deferment  Is  not,  I  am 
sure,  a  typical  reaction  of  students  to  college 
deferments,  but  It  highlights  the  very  strong 
feelings  our  young  men  have  about  the 
equities  of  college  deferments. 

This  strong  feeling  among  students  about 
deferments  Is  greatly  stengtbened  dtirlng 
conflicts  such  as  Vietnam,  when  some  young 
men  are  giving  up  their  lives  In  combat  yet 
no  war  or  emergency  is  declared.  I  have 
visited  many  campuses  In  recent  months,  and 
tbe  bostllity  to  fighting  In  an  undeclared 
war  Is,  among  some  students,  overt,  I  do 
not  think  this  overt  hostility  is  a  matter  of 


lack  of  courage  or  of  lack  of  faith  in  our 
government,  as  some  have  suggested.  I  think, 
rather,  that  college  deferments  during  a 
shoo:lng  war  have  caused  what  Yale  Uni- 
versity President  Kingman  Brewster  has 
called  "a  cynical  avoidance  of  service,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  alms  of  education  and  a 
tarnishing  of  the   national   spirit." 

This  cynicism  toward  the  draft  among  our 
students  has  been  a  great  concern  to  me, 
and  it  has  given  a  certain  credence  to  one 
particular  arg^ument  against  continuing  col- 
lege deferments  In  times  of  a  shooting  war. 

This  Is  the  so-called  "timing  argument." 
If  a  man  can  choose  whether  to  go  to  col- 
lege or  to  subject  himself  to  the  draft,  then 
he  can,  during  a  Vietnam  situation,  choose 
whether  be  will  bear  the  risks  of  defending 
bis  country  In  a  shooting  war.  Thus,  a  young 
man  with  the  money  and  brains  to  attend 
college  could,  today,  decide  to  enter  college 
and  take  the  chance  that  four  years  from 
now  we  would  not  be  committed  In  South- 
east Asia,  or  anywhere  else,  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  now.  A  young  man  without  the 
brains  or  money,  or  both,  cannot  get  a  2-S 
deferment,  of  which  there  are  now  over  2 
million.  This  young  man  without  the  2-S 
deferment  goes  Into  the  military  and,  per- 
haps, to  Vietnam.  If  there  were  no  college 
deferments,  then  the  disadvantaged  young 
man  would  not  be  subjected  to  this  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  no  good  to  say,  as  some  have,  that 
the  young  man  who  chose  to  go  to  college 
four  years  ago,  Instead  of  subjecting  himself 
at  that  time  to  the  draft.  Is  now  facing  an 
entirely  different  military  situation  than  he 
was  four  years  Eigo.  Now  he  might  go  to  Viet- 
nam, whereas  had  he  gone  Into  the  service 
four  years  ago,  be  would  have  gone  into  the 
peacetime  army.  The  point  is  this:  If  a  man 
can  choose  now  whether  or  not  to  go  to  col- 
lege, he  Is  certain  to  avoid  serving  In  the 
military  for  the  next  four  years.  In  this  he  has 
an  unfair  advantage  over  the  young  man 
who  does  not  have  that  choice. 

A  number  of  us  on  our  Subcommittee,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  oiir  witnesses,  tried  to 
work  out  some  way  to  permit  four-year  col- 
lege deferments  In  peacetime,  when  tbe  draft 
calls  are  quite  low  and  the  risks  of  death  In 
the  service  small,  but  to  discontinue  them 
during  pieriods  of  hostility  such  as  Vietnam, 
when  calls  are  high  and  the  risks  of  death  In 
combat  something  to  be  reckoned  with.  I 
noticed  in  General  Clark's  testimony  yester- 
day a  similar  expression  of  concern,  when  he 
asked  that  some  way  be  found  to  share  the 
risks  of  the  Vietnam  war  more  equally  »>e- 
tween  reservists  and  Inductees.  Mr.  Morris 
told  us  that  47  per  cent  of  the  Army  i)er8on- 
nel  In  Vietnam  are  Inductees,  while  the  re- 
servists, trained  to  be  soldiers  and  paid  to  be 
soldiers,  were  not  taking  part  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

We  in  otir  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  our 
witnesses,  were  not  able  to  develop  an  ap- 
propriate triggering  device  for  determining 
when  a  peacetime  situation  becomes  a  war- 
time situation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  draft. 
I  don't,  for  example,  think  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion that  we  are  now  in  a  wartime  situation. 
Yet  we  in  the  Congress  have  neither  declared 
war  nor  has  the  President  declared  a  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Perhaps  there  should  be 
some  mechanism  whereby,  assuming  we  per- 
mit college  deferments  for  up  to  four  yearti 
in  peacetime,  these  deferments  can  be  dis- 
continued when  we  become  engaged  In  a  war 
In  which  thousands  of  our  young  men  are 
being  killed  and  tens  of  thousands  wounded. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  permit  one 
boy  the  luxury  of  avoiding  the  risks  of  the 
Vietnam  war  by  going  to  college  while  we 
send  another  off  to  do  battle  with  the  Viet 
Cong.  I  am  certain,  though,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
thought  about  the  problem  of  developing  a 
suitable  triggering  device,  and  I  hope  to  dis- 
cuss It  at  the  conclusion  of  my  testimony. 
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To  tuin  up.  on  the  matter  of  college  dafer- 
BMOta:  tbe  overwhelming  wet^t  of  the 
testimony  to  ovir  Subcomxnltee  was  on  the 
■Uto  of  eliminating  them  entirely  tor  thoee 
boys  who  were  selected  as  draf  teea  at  age  IS. 
^ni».M  socie  triggering  mechanism  could  be 
developed  to  prevent  the  inequity  of  a  young 
man  avoiding  a  ahootlng  war  by  electing  to 
go  to  college. 

If  such  a  triggering  mechanism  Is  devel- 
oped and  college  deferments  consequently 
continued,  or  If  college  deferments  are  con- 
tinued Irreapectlve  of  the  basic  unfairness  of 
permitting  a  young  man  to  choose  his  way 
out  of  a  shooting  war.  then  our  Subcom- 
mltte*  uncovered  a  very  disturbing  situation 
Ln  the  area  of  vocational  and  apprenticeship 
training  and  part-time  attendance  at  college 
Aad  this  unfalrneoa  exists  today  under  our 
preaant  system. 

Secretary  Wlrtx  Orst  raised  this  issue  for 
our  oonalderatlon,  and  we  subsequently  aired 
It  wltb  all  of  the  rest  of  our  witnesses  be- 
cauae  of  Its  Importance.  I  would  like  at  this 
pdat  to  quote  from  Secretary  Wlrtz's  testi- 
mony, because  be  was  very  speclQc  and  elo- 
quent on  It.  "If."  the  Secretary  said,  "there 
la  to  be  continued  deferment  of  college  stu- 
dents, on  the  ground  that  a  general  educa- 
tion Is  Important  enough  to  warrant  It.  the 
queatlon  will  be  pressed  more  and  more 
strongly  of  why  and  whether  there  should 
be  any  different  treatment  of  young  men 
who  are  In  occupational  training  programs 

"Mj  own  answer  la  that  there  cannot  Jus- 
ttflably  b«  any  such  distinction  made  It 
would  be  bard  to  prove,  and  It  hasn't  been 
prored  so  far.  that  there  la  a  larger  value — 
eltber  to  the  pubUc  or  to  the  Individual  In- 
Tolved — In  letting  Bob  flnlah  college  than 
In  letting  Jim  complete  his  apprenticeship 
•a  a  cM-penter  or  letting  John  work  his  way 
\ip  the  unskilled  steps  toward  a  skilled  Job 
•  ea  a  punch  press  operator. 

"In  fact,  the  Laat  two  may  b«  more  likely 
to  get  thrown  off  stride  by  a  two  year  In- 
terruption than  the  college  student  would 
be. 

"Without  arguiiig  either  for  or  against 
'atttdent  dafannenu'  I  urge  that  the  answer 
muat  be  tbe  seme  for  the  boya  wbo  are 
fettlng  their  training  In  college  and  for 
tboee  who  are  getting  it  in  a  school  of  harder 
knTKhr 

"Thla  point  haa  been  Increaalogly  recog- 
nlaed  in  the  case  of  young  a>eo  who  are  in 
private  apprantlceatalp  programs  But  that 
.  .  .  atlll  leaves  out  thoee  who  are  In  different 
kinds  of  employment  where  the  training'  Is 
oo  unakiUed  or  low-sklUed  )obe  that  ofler 
Mlvmnce  to  the  next  higher  work  clasalOca- 
Uon.  and  then   the   neat,   and  so  forth." 

Mr.  Cbsirman.  It  la  my  opinion  that  Sec- 
reta«7  Wlrta  haa  given  us  a  very  Important 
inelfht  In  a  serious  fault  in  our  present  draft 
system.  We  now  give  deferments  to  students: 
hlCh  school  students,  college  students  end 
graduate  students.  But  only  tn  a  very,  very 
Mmltittl  fashion  do  we  give  deferments  for 
students  In  occupational  training.  We  have 
oaed  the  argument  of  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  for  the  Judgement  to  defer 
OoUeca  studenta.  yet  we  give  no  deferments 
to  the  young  man  learning  the  skllLs  he  must 
have  to  beccane  a  productive  participant  in 
our  eoooomlo  system. 

A  further  point  brought  out  by  Secretary 
WlrtB  relating  to  occupation  deferments  U 
that  "of  the  current  260.0OO  registrants 
classlflecl  by  the  locaJ  boards  as  i-A  (occu- 
pational deferment),  half  are  neither  tn  es- 
sential activities  as  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  CoBunerce  nor  In  critical  occupations  as 
certified  by  the  Secretary  ot  Labor "  The 
Secretary  gave  us  some  examples  of  those 
occupations  listed  as  critical :  Glass  blowers 
and  structural  linguists,  among  others,  were 
on  the  list.  He  also  gave  us  some  idea  of  the 
applications  for  new  oocupattooal  defer- 
ments, which  lacladed  pretael  bakers  aiul 
pipe  organ  makers.  The  Secretary  noted  that 
theee  applications  had  been  turned  down. 


We  have,  at  the  present  time.  iu>  Informa- 
tion about  the  occupations  or  activities  of 
the  125,000  registrants  now  deferred  whose 
Jobe  are  not  on  either  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's critical  occupations  list  or  the  Com- 
merce Department's  essential  activities  list. 
But  we  are  looking  Into  the  matter. 

On  one  day  of  our  hearings,  we  beard  from 
a  panel  of  three  young  men  in  apprentice- 
ship training  One  an  apprentice  carpenter, 
was  drafted  out  of  his  apprenticeship  train- 
ing, atter  one  year,  and  spent  two  years  In 
the  Army  as  a  mls-sile  technician  stationed 
in  Germany  He  Is  now  back  cumpletlng  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  carpenter  His  experience 
denK>nstiales  the  unfairness  of  a  system 
which  would  defer  a  19-year-old  student  of 
Mth  century  baroque  music,  but  draft  a 
19-year-o:d  student  of  carpentry.  Buth  young 
men  are  students  and  both  are  acquiring  the 
knowledge  and  the  skills  they  will  need  to 
participate  in  our  diverse  marketplace 
eccin«ny. 

In  addition  Ui  the  problem  of  those  in  oc- 
cupational training,  there  Is  the  problem 
of  part-time  students.  I  have  received  since 
our  bearings  began  considerable  mall  on 
speclQc  o^MS  of  unfairness  in  the  adminis- 
tration ot  our  present  draft  system  One 
letter  came  from  a  young  man  who  had 
been  a  part-time  engineering  student  while 
holding  a  full-time  Job  He  had  been  work- 
ing to  support  himself  When  he  reached  the 
senior  class,  after  six  years,  he  received  his 
InducUon  notice,  and  after  basic  military 
training  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam.  He  de- 
scribed the  case  of  students  wbo.  because 
they  were  lacking  crediu.  had  also  spent 
six  year*  in  college  but  were  not  drafted  be- 
cause they  were  full-time  students.  8oa>e- 
thing  is  wrong  with  a  system  which  drafts 
a  young  man  working  his  way  through  school 
and  carrying  only  a  part-tlnte  case  load  but 
skips  over  the  young  man  wbo  c<kn  afford  to 
be  a  full-time  student 

We  did  not.  In  this  troubled  area,  reach 
any  conclusion  except  that  gross  unfairness 
now  plagues  our  policies  governing  appren- 
t  ces  and  part-time  studenu.  In  Secretary 
Wlrts's  words.  "There  is  a  very  real  danger 
here  of  denying  democracy's  basic  ideals  by 
putting  boya  In  double  jeopardy  because  they 
are  poor  ' 

Tta«  anal  area  of  particular  concern  to  our 
fiuboommlttee  Involves  those  rejected  by 
the  military  as  unfit  for  military  duty 

In  1983  President  Kennedy  establlahed  the 
task  force  on  Manpower  Oonservatlon.  which 
made  Its  report  on  January  I.  19M.  It  was 
entitled  one-third  of  a  nation,  the  ons  third 
In  the  title  being  thoee  who  of  all  men  wbo 
turn  19  every  year,  are  found  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service.  The  letter  transmitting  the  re- 
port to  J»resldent  Kennedy  said  "This  level 
of  failure  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  nation,  an  unavofdabls 
fact  of  the  preeent.  There  could  be  no  more 
urgent  task  than  to  ensure  that  In  our  time 
It  becomee  a  thing  of  the  past  " 

Mr  Chairman,  the  testimony  to  our  Sub- 
committee Indicates  that  this  shocking  sit- 
uation Is  still  with  us  today  In  fiscal  year 
19M  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
were  rejected — half  for  educational  deficien- 
cies, and  half  for  health  reasons  I  will  not 
dwell  here  on  the  Information  we  received  on 
the  Income  and  racial  breakdowns  of  the  re- 
jectees, except  for  one  example  and  a  gener- 
alization Seventy-six  and  one  half  percent 
of  all  Negro  registrants  In  South  Carolina 
are  rejected  as  unqualified  for  military  duty 
And.  to  genprall7«.  the  correlation  between  a 
profile  of  rejectees  and  of  those  classified  us 
poverty-stricken  Is  very  close 

Tlie  resson  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  exten- 
sively on  this  aspect  of  our  hearings  Is  that 
the  program  of  economic  opportunity  de- 
signed to  raise  the  one-third  of  a  nation  out 
of  their  ho(>elessness  are  properly  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Ljkbor  Committee,  except  for  one 
particular  area  of  Joint  concern. 

I'    we    want    to    increase    the    extent    of 


voluntarism  in  our  armed  forces,  then  one 
way  of  doing  It  is  to  focus  some  of  our  at- 
tention on  those  wbo  volunteer  and  are  re- 
jected. It  is  estimated  that  from  one  third 
to  one  half  of  thoee  presently  rejected 
every  year,  or  from  230.000  to  380.000  young 
men  a  year,  were  volunteers  for  mlluary 
duty  Their  rejection  has  at  least  two  efTecis 
First.  It  means  we  must  draft  naen  to  fill  the 
places  they  would  have  occupied  in  the  mill- 
tary  If  qualified  and  accepted.  Second,  it 
means.  In  the  words  of  a  witness  who  hat 
worked  extensively  wltb  rejectees,  that  since 
"the  Army  Ls  the  last  chance  for  many  of 
them.  If  they  are  rejected  from  the  Army. 
they  have  nothing  left,  and  this  leads  to  dif- 
ficulty. They  roam  the  streets.  They  get  in  a 
group,  something  develops,  and  the  next 
thing  you  know  they  are  la  the  courts  On 
the  other  band,  those  who  have  served,  may- 
be in  Vietnam,  are  very  proud  of  their  serv- 
ice Many  want  to  go  back  and  serve  in  Viet- 
nam for  their  nation." 

Every  witness  in  our  hearings  who  spoke 
to  this  point  spoke  of  the  Importance  of 
training  and  treating  thoee  rejectees  with 
deficiencies  easily  correctable.  Secretary 
Wlrtz  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  com- 
pulsory rehabilitation,  on  analogy  to  com- 
pulsory education.  Sargent  Shrlver  recom- 
n>ended  screening  all  young  men— and 
women— at  age  16  to  Identify  their  educa- 
tional and  health  deficiencies,  and  to  offer 
assistance.  Commissioner  Howe  recommended 
an  expansion  of  the  referral  service  whlcb 
preeently  exists  for  some  of  the  rejectees.  Mr 
Morris  recommended  an  expansion  of  Project 
100.000.  the  program  ui.ler  whlcb  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  this  year  giving  military 
training  to  40.000  young  men  who  missed 
qualifying  by  a  very  small  margin.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  these  men  are  not  being 
given  the  Intensive,  special  training  envi- 
sioned by  the  step  program,  which  was  not 
funded,  but  are  put  through  the  regular 
basic  training  courses  along  with  thoee  not 
In  Project  100,000.  The  preliminary  results 
have  been  highly  satisfactory,  according  to 
Mr.  Morris,  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  military,  because  of  the  high  military 
motivation  of  this  group. 

Another  recent  development  In  this  ares 
was  the  recommendation  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  that  Military  Career  Centers  be 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  rehabilitation  of  vol- 
unteers wbo  are  otherwise  unable  to  meet 
the   requirements   for  military  service. 

We  found  this  area  of  medical  and  educa- 
tional rehabilitation  of  rejectees  to  be  an 
area  of  high  activity  In  the  military.  In  tbe 
AdnUnlstratlon.  In  the  Congress,  and  In  uni- 
versities. I  am  very  certain  that  it  will  be 
given  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  both  in 
this  Committee  and  tn  the  Labor  Committee, 
and  I  think  the  net  result  will  be  a  better 
military  establishment,  a  higher  degree  of 
public  satisfaction  with  the  draft,  and  & 
marked  Improvement  In  ths  lives  of  those 
young  men  exposed  to  '.he  advantages  of 
military  service. 

There  remain  two  major  areas  of  concern 
on  which  we  heard  testimony. 

The  first  relates  to  the  volunteer  army 
Professor  Milton  Friedman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  a  leading  advocate  of  the  volun- 
teer army,  was  our  primary  witness  on  this 
subject,  and  he  presented  his  case  well.  But 
there  remain  a  number  of  troublesome,  un- 
resolved problems.  The  first  Is  cost.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  estimated  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  maintaining  a  volunteer  army 
at  from  M  to  tn  billion  a  year.  This  Is  quite 
a  range,  and  ths  members  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee did  not  feel  competent  to  make  any  Judg- 
menu  as  to  the  vslldlty  of  theee  coets  It 
was  Professor  Friedman's  view  that  these 
figures  were  not  correct,  and  that  a  volunteer 
army  nUght  even  be  leas  costly. 

Tbe  second  problem  is  one  to  which  Gen- 
eral Clark  spoke  eloquently  yesterday.  This 
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involves  what  he  called  the  "serious  moral 
and  psychological"  problems  of  the  volunteer 
army.  He  pointed  out  that  the  direct  citizen 
participation  in  the  military  provides  a 
"bridge  of  participation  and  idertlflcatlon" 
between  military  and  civilian,  and  that  an 
erosion  of  this  bridge  by  reliance  upon  an 
army  of  profeaelonals  would  have  serious  and 
unforeseeable  consequences. 

It  seems  to  me.  from  our  testimony,  that 
we  should  attempt  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary, but  that  we  should  not  move  toward 
adopting  a  strictly  volunteer  army  without 
considerably  more  serious  study  of  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  It. 

National  service  Is  the  last  of  the  major 
areas  of  concern  we  touched  upon  in  our 
hearings.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Secretariat.  Mr.  Donald  J. 
Eberly,  commented  upon  the  various  pro- 
posals for  development  of  national  service  al- 
ternatives to  military  service.  It  was  clear, 
from  his  testimony  and  from  that  of  our 
other  witnesses,  that  much  thinking  remains 
to  be  done  before  we  can  consider  equating 
non-mlUtary  service  with  military  service, 
either  directly  or  by  some  other  means  of 
determining  equivalency. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
ment briefly  upon  S.  Con.  Res.  12,  which  I 
Introduced  on  February  23,  and  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
This  resolution  would  declare  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  effect  cer- 
tain changes  In  the  administration  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
These  changes,  In  brief,  are: 

(a)  to  establish  national  criteria  for  the 
classification  of  persons  registered  under  the 
Act,  and  to  require  such  criteria  to  be  ad- 
ministered uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States: 

(b)  to  require  that  the  order  of  induction 
ot  persons  under  the  Act  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  random  selection,  and  that  the 
method  of  such  random  selection  be  tbe  same 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(c)  to  eliminate  all  deferments  authorized 
by  regulation  except  deferments  for  extreme 
hardship  cases  and  deferments  for  students 
pursuing  undergraduate  work  in  colleges  and 
universities,  with  the  proviso  that  such  stu- 
dent deferments  should  not  last  longer  than 
(our  academic  years: 

(d)  to  require  that  yotmgest  registrants  be 
inducted  first;  and 

(e)  to  continue  to  revise  the  physical  and 
mental  standards  for  military  service  so  that 
persons  who  do  not  meet  the  physical  and 
mental  standards  necessary  for  combat  serv- 
ice may  be  Inducted  and,  with  remedial 
training  and  treatment,  be  made  fit  to  per- 
form noncombat  or  limited  service,  or.  In  ap- 
propriate  circumstances,    combat  duty. 

My  rationale  for  submitting  a  Concurrent 
Resolution,  instead  of  a  bill,  is  my  belief 
that  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
should  have  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  In 
the  administration  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  That  Act,  as  Gen- 
eral Clark  pointed  out,  haa  an  Inherent 
flexibility  which  Is  readily  adaptable  to  our 
changing  demands  for  military  manpower, 
and  it  has  consistently  provided  the  "man- 
power essential  to  the  security  of  the  nation." 
I  do  not  think  we  should  In  any  way  attempt 
to  restrict  the  President's  authority  to  op- 
erate the  Selective  Service  System  with  a 
high  degree  of  flexibility,  particularly  at  this 
time  when  the  President  is  moving  to  Insti- 
tute many  of  the  reforms  urged  both  by  wit- 
nesses to  our  Subcommittee  and  to  your 
Committee. 

But  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  give 
the  President  any  policy  guidance  in  the  five 
crucial  areas  of  draft  reform  listed  in  S.  Con. 
Res.  12.  And  that  Is  the  reason  for  S.  Con. 
R«8'  13:  to  give  the  President  an  explicit 
statement  of  Congressional  policy  in  how  he 
should  operate  the  Selective  Service  System. 


The  actual  operating  details  would  be  left 
to  Executive  Order  and  administrative  reg- 
ulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  tbe  text  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  12  be  printed  In  the  record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  testimony. 

In  siun,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Uni- 
versal MUltary  Training  and  Service  Act 
should  be  extended  before  the  Induction 
authority  which  is  Its  operative  section  ex- 
pires this  June.  But  I  think  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  to  Indicate  to  the 
President  our  feelings  on  what  general  form 
the  badly-needed  reforms  In  our  draft  sys- 
tem should  take.  The  calls  for  reform  are 
persistent,  they  are  wide-spread,  and  they 
are  specific.  And  they  are  persistent,  wide- 
spread and  specific  because  they  are  needed. 
I  am  very  honored  to  have  been  able  to  pre- 
sent to  this  distinguished  Committee  a  simi- 
mary  repcna  on  the  hearings  on  the  employ- 
ment, manpower,  poverty  Implications  of  the 
draft  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  chair. 
The  Information  we  have  developed  Is  pro- 
vocative, and  I  am  certain  that  It  will  prove 
highly  useful  in  this  Committee's  delibera- 
tions. 

Draft  reform  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
said,  a  most  difficult  Issue.  It  fully  deserves 
the  Intensive  consideration  being  given  It  by 
your  Committee  and  by  the  Congress.  Our 
overriding  concern  must  be  provision  for  the 
continued  strong  defense  of  this  country. 
But  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  fair  to  our 
young  men,  as  they  are  the  source  of  strength 
In  our  future.  It  is  in  this  context  that  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

S.  Con.  Res.  12 
Whereas  the  lack  of  uniform  national 
standards  in  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versal MlUtary  Training  and  Service  Act.  as 
amended,  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  military  service  among  the 
residents  of  the  several  States  and  of  different 
districts  within  the  States; 

Whereas  the  expcmslon  of  the  pool  of  men 
eligible  for  Induction  Into  military  service 
haa  made  finding  rational  and  fair  policy 
distinctions  for  Inducting  some  and  deferring 
others  increasingly  more  difficult; 

Whereas  the  existing  system  of  granting 
liberal  deferments,  authorized  by  regulations 
Issued  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act,  has 
caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  btir- 
dens  of  military  service  among  men  of  dif- 
ferent educational  and  family  backgrounds 
and  of  different  physical  and  mental 
capabilities; 

Whereas  the  policy  of  drafting  the  oldest 
eligible  registrants  before  tbe  eligible  yotmg- 
eet  registrants  has  worked  to  cause  uncer- 
tainty and  unpredictability  detrimental  to 
career  planning.  Job  opportunities,  and  de- 
velopment of  family  life; 

Whereas  the  present  physical  and  mental 
standards  for  military  service  preclude  lim- 
ited or  noncombat  military  service  for  many 
men  anxious  to  serve  their  country,  which 
service  would  permit  them  to  lead  more  pro- 
ductive lives;  and 

Whereas  the  authority  granted  to  the 
President  by  said  Act  to  issue  regulations 
governing  the  admlnlsla-atlon  of  said  Act 
permits  him  to  change  certain  aspects  of  its 
administration  to  make  it  more  fair,  equi- 
table, and  just:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
In  the  administration  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended, 
the  President  should  exercise  the  authority 
vested  In  him  by  law  to  effect,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  tbe  following  changes  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  said  Act — 

(a)  Establish  national  criteria  for  the 
classification  of  persons  registered  under  said 
Act  and  require  such  criteria  to  be  admin- 
istered uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States; 

(b)  Require  that  the  induction  of  persons 


under  such  Act  be  carried  out  on  the  basis 
of  random  selection  and  that  the  method  of 
such  selection  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States; 

(c)  Eliminate  all  deferments  authorized  by 
regulation  except  deferments  for  extreme 
hardship  cases  and  deferments  for  students 
pursuing  tmdergraduate  work  in  colleges  and 
universities:  Provided.  That  such  student 
deferments  should  not  last  longer  than  four 
academic  years; 

(d)  Require  that  youngest  registrants  be 
Inducted  first;  and 

(e)  Revise  the  physical  and  mental  stand- 
ards for  military  service  so  that  persons  who 
do  not  meet  the  physical  and  mental  stand- 
ards necessary  for  combat  service  may  be 
Inducted  to  perform  noncombat  or  limited 
service. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  furtherdeclared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  student  deferments 
specified  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  1  of 
this  resolution  should  be  effective  during  all 
periods  except  a  period  of  war  hereafter  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  a  period  of  national 
emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  amendment  for  the  time 
being.  I  intend  to  ask  that  it  be  con- 
sidered again  tomorrow.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has  the  floor, 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Is  withdrawn. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  first  amendment,  and  ask  that  it 
be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  Subsection  1(c)  (50  App.  U.S.C.  451 
(c) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
its  power  to  raise  and  support  armies  to 
Insure  the  security  of  the  Nation  Includes 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
manpower  procvirement  system  based  on  in- 
voluntary Inductions;  but — 

"  *  ( I )  that  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
necessarily  constitutes  an  Invasion  of  the 
liberties  of  America's  young  men; 

"■(2)  that,  accordingly,  such  authority 
should  be  exercised  only  when  the  Nation's 
defense  commitments  are  so  extensive,  and 
the  resources  available  for  meeting  those 
commitments  so  limited  by  comparison,  that 
reliance  on  a  wholly  voliuitary  military  man- 
power system  Is  not  reasonably  attainable; 

"  '(3)  that  whenever  a  military  manpower 
system  based  on  Involuntary  inductions  is 
in  operation,  it  should  be  designed  so  that 
the  obligations  and  privileges  of  serving  In 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  resei^e  compo- 
nents thereof  may  be  shared  generally,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  system  of  selection  which 
is  fair  and  Just,  and  which  is  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  na- 
tional economy; 

"  "(4)  that  whenever  such  military  man- 
p>ower  system  Is  In  operation.  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  frequent  and  Im- 
partial reassessment  of  the  considerations 
jtistlfylng  its  use;  and 

"'(6)  whenever  such  reassessment  reveals 
that  a  system  of  Involuntary  Inductions  can 
be  replaced  by  a  system  based  on  the  free 
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of  Indlvldujai  at  an  overall  coat  tbe 
NaUMB  ean  rwaaooaMy  aiZord.  Coacraaa  alK>uid 
•ct  to  lacIUtata  tba  prompt  termi&aUon  of 
Involuntary  InducUona  and  a  tranalLkoQ  to 
amaffacttva  voluntary  ayatam  for  tba  procur«- 
m«D(  of  BUiltary  manpowar.'  " 

BwtMUpmri  paracraplu  (3).  (>>.  (4).  and 
(ft)  at  tba  Orvt  mcUoo  of  tb«  UU  aa  para- 
gnptaa   (3).    (4).   (S).  and   (6),  reapecUvely. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
should  I'fc"  to  make  an  Inquiry  of  the 
majority  leader.  Ooes  the  leadership  plan 
to  adjourn  now,  at  this  point,  or  what 
is  the  plan? 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Pr«aMlent.  It  is  the  plan  to  recess  until 
la  o'ckwk  noon  tomorrow,  but  tt  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinfirulshed 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pxrct]  wishes 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  yield  to  him 
brteflj  for  a  comment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PKRCY.  No.  I  will  withhold  that 
until  tomorrow 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  If  there  is  no  further  business 
to  oome  before  the  Senate.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at 
4  o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  11.  19«7,  at  12  o'clock  meridan. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  10,  1967; 

DSP4aTMU«T    or    ST4TS 

Robert  H  McBrtde,  of  tlk*  Dtatiict  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  oOcer  of  claaa  1, 
to  b*  Ambaaaador  Extraordinary  and  Planl- 
potentlary  of  the  Del  ted  Statea  of  America 
to  tbe  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo. 

AanfCT  Fo*  Iktk«matiomal  Divsi-opment 

R.  P*t«r  Straus,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  A5- 
•Utaat  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
tertiatioiMU  Development. 

In  thk  Abmt 

Th*  following- named  oScera.  uiuler  the 
proTlslona  of  UUe  10.  United  Statea  Code. 
••CUoa  30M.  to  t>e  aaslgned  to  poalUona  of 
Importanc*  and  reaponalbUlty  designated  by 
tb*  Prealdent  under  •ubeectlon  (a)  of  aec- 
UOQ  3060,  In  grade  aa  (oUowa: 

To  be  lieutmrnnt  penerala 

ICaj.  Oen  William  Bradford  Rosson. 
033664.  Army  of  the  United  Statee  (colonel, 
VS.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen  Harry  Hemdon  Critz.  019786. 
U.9.  Army 

XaJ.  Oen  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand, 
093739,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Albert  Ollle  Connor.  O20«99, 
0  3.  Army. 

UaJ.  Oen  Robert  Howard  York.  021341, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
VB.  Army) 

ICaj.  Oen  Harry  William  Osbom  Klnnard. 
091990,  Army  of  the  United  Statee  (brigadier 
general,  V  3  Army ) 

In  THC  Aim  Foacs 

Tb«  Domlnatlona  beginning  William  D 
Abrabam.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Tbomaa  A.  Stevenaoo,  to  be  second  Ueuten- 
ant,  wtilch  nominations  were  recalved  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoMsaaaaioMAL 
Racoaa  on  AprU  ae,  1»«7  (OAF) . 
In  thx  AmacT 

The  nominations  beginning  WllUam  IC 
OarM,  Jr ,  to  b«  first  Hentenant,  and  ending 


Robert  W.  Worthing,  to  be  aeoond  Ueu  tenant, 
which  oonxlnauons  were  received  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  CoNcaxssiuNSL  Rsc- 
oab  on  May  1,  1067  (ftA) . 


^•^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WtD.NKsuAY.  May  10,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev    Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  fftve  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  (or  He  is 
good:  (or  His  mercy  endureth  (orever. — 
Psalm  106:  1 

O  Ood  of  truth  and  love,  who  art 
worthy  of  a  nobler  praise  than  our  lips 
can  utter,  and  worthy  of  a  greater  love 
than  our  hearts  can  offer,  li\  Thy  pres- 
ence we  bow  this  moment  as  Into  Thy 
hands  we  commit  our  lives. 

May  the  thoughts  In  our  minds  become 
channels  for  Thy  goodness,  may  the  no- 
ble dreams  In  our  hearts  find  their  ful- 
fillment in  Thee  and  may  the  work  of 
our  hands  be  honest  and  true.  Together 
may  we  build  a  greater  Nation  and  a  bet- 
ter world  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  and  our  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  a  new  day. 

Open  our  eyes  to  the  manifestations  of 
Thy  spirit  In  our  world  Give  us  courage 
In  weakness,  steady  us  when  we  would 
fall,  enlarge  our  sympathies  that  we  may 
become  brothers  to  all  the  sons  of  men. 
Make  us  a  people  grateful  for  our  privi- 
leges, faithful  In  our  stewardship,  and 
sensitive  to  the  need  of  our  countrymen 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ment In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H  R  a»50  An  act  to  restore  the  Inveetment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
predation In  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty 

The  message  aLso  aruiounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  >H  R.  6950'  entitled  "An  act  to 
restore  the  Investment  credit  and  the  al- 
lowance of  accelerated  depredation  In 
the  case  of  certain  real  property,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Lone  of  Loui- 
siana, Mr.  Smatukrs.  Mr  Aironsoii,  Mr. 
OoRK.  Mr.  WiLLiAiis  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr  Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  323  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Oovemment-owned  long-llnee  communi- 
cation fadlltlea  tn  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purpooes. 


8.  440.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  popular 
election  of  tbe  Governor  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.  477.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  tb»  widow 
of  Albert  M.  Pepoon; 

8.  646.  An  act  to  provide  needed  additional 
means  (or  the  residents  of  rural  America  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  by  author- 
izing tbe  making  of  grants  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  public  services  and  devel- 
opment In  community  development  districts 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

8.  1136.  An  act  to  amend  section  0  of  the 
Act  of  May  33,  1038  (46  8Ut.  703).  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (16  U.SC 
681h),  relating  to  surveys  of  timber  and 
other  forest  resources  of  tbe  United  States. 
and  for  otber  purposes; 

8.1100.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  (or  the  Inclusion  o( 
certain  periods  of  reemployment  of  annui- 
tants (or  the  purpose  of  oomputlng  an- 
nuities of  surviving  spouses;  and 

8.  1330.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  acquisi- 
tion of  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
employeea  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuan..  to  Public  Law 
86^42,  appointed  Mr.  Stknnis  to  attend 
the  10th  Canada-United  Statea  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  to  be  held  in 
Ottawa.  Canada,  May  10  to  14,  1967. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BURDEN  OP 
UNFAIR  CRITICISM 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  President  Johnson  for  the  dig- 
nity with  which  he  has  faced  outrageous 
and  hateful  abuse  from  the  critics  of  his 
Vietnam  policies. 

I  daresay  that  no  /tmerican  Presi- 
dent— Including  P.D.R.  and  perhaps 
even  Lincoln — has  been  so  vUlfled  by  his 
critics  as  has  President  Johnson. 

The  President.  I  believe,  can  take  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  the  worst  invectives 
have  traditionally  been  reserved  for  our 
greatest  Presidents — leaders  who  topple 
the  status  quo  or  who  pursue  goals  with 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  In  spite 
of  enormous  countcrpressures. 

This  administration  Is  doing  what  It 
believes  to  be  right,  botli  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  there  has  been  no  suppression  of 
Individual  rights,  no  pressure  brought  to 
bear  to  curb  freedom  of  speech,  no  ob- 
stacle put  In  the  way  of  anyone  desiring 
to  speak  their  mind  on  Vietnam  or  any- 
thing else. 

Free  speech — no  matter  how  irrespon- 
sible— has  never  been  as  unrestricted  or 
as  uninhibited  as  it  is  today. 

Tho.se  who  doubt  this  statement  are 
cordially  invited  to  read  .«ome  of  the  signs 
held  by  pickets  In  front  of  the  White 
House.  Or,  perhaps,  they  might  want  to 
attend  the  ofT-Broadway  production  of 
•MacBird  ' 

I  relish  the  freedom  that  our  society 
provides  for  thoee  wishing  to  dissent  from 
Government  policy.  But  I  strongly  de- 
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plore  the  abuse  of  this  freedom  demon- 
strated by  those  who  savagely  attack  Mr. 
Johnson's  patriotism,  integrity,  and 
honor. 

The  right  to  speak  out  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  the  right  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. That  right  must  be  earned.  Our 
Nation  Is  involved  In  great  issues  of  war 
and  peace  that  demand  the  best  from  us, 
the  most  reasonable  judgments  and  the 
most  careful  thought. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  that  the  Presi- 
dent's scattergun  critics  would  emulate 
the  man  they  are  attacking. 

Editorial  reaction  against  vilification 
of  our  President  has  been  most  hearten- 
ing. I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  fed  up  with  the  Irresponsible  tac- 
tics of  a  minority  of  dissenters.  I  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  representa- 
tive sampling  of  these  editorials: 
(From  the  Wyoming  Eagle,  Apr.  27,  1067] 
The  Richt  To  Pbotest 

The  right  of  dissent  Is  Inherent  in  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  E^veryone 
tias  the  right  to  bis  own  opinion — and  tbe 
right  to  express  It. 

It  must  be  recognized  alwajrs,  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  ccHitroverslal  question. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  also 
guarantees  the  right  of  people  "peaceably  to 
asfeemble,  and  to  peUtlon  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances" — tbe  right  of  peace- 
able protest,  U  you  will. 

We.  and  most  other  Americans,  moet  cer- 
tainly would  defend  those  rights. 

But  we  believe  sonte  of  the  recent  demon- 
itr&Uons,  In  protest  against  our  role  In  the 
Vietnam  war,  have  gone  far  beyond  tbe  limits 
o(  decent  dissent — even  In  this  freest  of  free 
nations. 

Pulitzer  prlse-wlnnlng  reporter  Merrlm&n 
Smith,  veteran  United  Press  International 
White  House  correspondent,  said  tbe  other 
day  that  Prealdent  Johnson  has  had  to  bear 
'some  of  the  worst  vlllflcatlon— even  ob- 
scenity— that  rve  seen  or  heard'  In  US  years 
of  covering  tbe  Wblte  House. 

"At  the  ao-called  peace  demonstnttkm  In 
New  York's  Central  park  tbe  other  day,"  be 
said,  "tbere  were  grown  men  carrying  signs 
which  openly  and  plainly  dvaUenged  tbe 
President's  normalcy — mentally  and  mx- 
ually." 

Smith  expressed  dismay  at  buttons  which 
say  "ijee  Harvey  Oswald,  wbere  are  you  now 
that  we  need  you"  and  pamphlets  and  books 
which  allege  that  President  Johnson  engi- 
neered the  death  of  President  Kennedy. 

"This  iB  not  enlightened  social  change,  or 
legitimate  dissent  or  revolution.  It  la  anarchy, 
bom  of  a  highly  permissive  atmosphere  in 
which  freedom,  at  times,  seems  to  be  work- 
ing against  the  very  things  for  which  free- 
dom supposedly  stands,"  he  said. 

When  the  protestors  defend  their  right 
to  protest,  we  say:  "Sure,  go  ahead.  But 
keep  your  protests  peaceable — within  tbe 
limits  of  common  sense." 

When  protestors  complain  that  critics 
would  deny  them  the  right  to  protest,  we 
say: 

"Nuts!  Even  as  you  have  the  right  to  pro- 
te.st  and  demonstrate,  we  have  the  right,  and 
perhaps  the  duty,  to  protest  against  your 
actions — particularly  when  ttaoae  actions  In- 
clude attempts  to  keep  top  American  offi- 
cials from  speaking.  When  those  actions  In- 
clude burning  the  American  flag,  when  those 
actions  lead  to  rioting  In  the  streets,  and 
when  thcae  actions  incloda  aeuRlloai  fUtfl- 
eatloD  aC  tbe  PresMent  of  tbe  ITnltad 
States." 

By  way  of  crltlclzlog  such  acUons,  we 
would  say  they  are  stupid  at  Ijest,  vicious 
and  un-American  at  worst. 


I  From  tbe  Dallas  Morning  News, 

Apr.  27,  1987] 

'TkXZDOIC"  VXSSITB  Fbxkdou 

Reporter  Meirlmaa  Smltb  of  United  Press 
International  la  tbe  dean  of  all  Wblte  House 
correspondents,  a  respected  member  of  his 
profession,  a  Pulitzer  prize-winner  and  a  man 
who  Is  sick  and  tired  of  all  tbe  "slimy"  abuse 
beaped  on  national  leaders,  tbe  Presldeiit  In 
particular. 

Smith  calls  It  anarchy  In  an  atmosptiere 
"In  wbicb  freedom,  at  times,  seems  to  be 
working  against  tbe  very  tilings  for  which 
freedom  6upi>osedly  stands." 

This  may  explain  why  the  vulgar  and 
vicious  attacks  are  without  parallel  In  Ameri- 
can history;  tbe  atasosphere  itself  is 
unparalleled. 

To  Truman,  Dewey  was  tbe  cute  little  man 
on  the  wedding  cake.  And  tbe  fact  that  Tru- 
man came  from  a  state  noted  far  Its  jack- 
asses was  put  to  good  use  by  his  opposition. 

Stevenson  and  Eisenhower  were  egghead 
and  applehead,  respectively,  depending  on 
which  side  was  doing  the  talking.  It  was 
"give  'em  bell"  poUtlcs,  to  be  sure,  but  few  of 
tbe  remarlca  came  wltbout  a  twinkle  and  a 
trace  of  a  emlie. 

Contrast  this  wltb  the  current  button  ask- 
ing, "Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  where  are  you 
now?"  And  wltb  tbe  harangues  that  paint 
the  President  as  a  murderer  of  young  men, 
leading  the  country  to  be  a  great  purveyor  of 
vloience  and  deceit. 

It  has  an  entirely  different  ring  to  It — a 
sick,  den>ented,  rotten  ring.  And,  unfor- 
timately,  it  may  be  Just  one  symptom  among 
many  tbat  the  country  stiffers  from  acute 
moral  anemia. 

Reporter  Bmltb  calls  the  malady  an  over- 
dose of  permissiveness.  And  he  itrges  the 
American  public  to  take  some  reBponslblllty 
for  its  own  image  and  stop  blaming  every- 
thing on  either  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Drew 
Pearson." 

Tliat  sense  of  responsibility  can  be  encour- 
aged by  parents  In  the  terms  they  use  In 
Tront  of  their  children  to  describe  national 
leaders,  those  In  poeltlona  of  authority  In 
general  and  other  fellow  citizens. 

"Hie  treatment  should  by  all  means  Include 
religious  Institutions,  for  here  Is  where  the 
dream  of  true  freedom  was  born.  Wben  Vol- 
taire said,  I  disapprove  of  what  ycru  say,  but 
"T.  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say 
it,"  be  was  speaking  In  a  larger  context — 
under  tbe  canopy  of  a  hl^er  law. 

This  Is  tbe  law  that  counsels.  In  many 
languages  and  varlatiOBS,  Do  unto  others.  .  ." 
The  Oolden  Rule  te  the  only  proved  preserva- 
tlre  for  otber  law. 

It  la  apparent  now  that  massive  trans- 
fusions of  tbls  great  law  are  needed  to  arrest 
the  cancer  of  permissive  anemia.  Or  else  for 
true  freedom,  the  disease  could  be  terminal. 

{From  tbe  Houston  Gbrooicle,  Apr.  36,  1967] 

Caacaeo  Tbibvxx  Dapixnas  "VnJtnc4TioN"  or 

Joavaoir 

Tbe  Cblcaflo  Tribune,  In  its  lead  editorial, 
■aid  TXieaday  President  Jt^mson  "does  not 
deserve  the  assaults  be  has  been  getting  from 
tbe  peaceniks,  the  "black  power'  crowd,  the 
liberal  Intellectuals,  and  otber  assorted 
fanatics." 

The  editorial,  titled  "The  Vlllflcatlon  of 
the  President,"  said,  "the  recent  wave  of 
Tldooa  personal  attacks  on  President  John- 
son and  otber  government  leaders  was  dl»- 
cussed  yesterday  by  Merriman  SmlUi,  the  re- 
apected  White  Hoom  ooReepondeat  for 
United  Jyeas  International,  at  a  meeting  at 
editors  and  pubUsbflrs  in  New  Tork. 

"He  said  tbe  Prealdent  'tbase  days  is  the 
object  of  some  of  the  worst  vilification — 
even  obaoenlty — ^ttiat  I've  seen  or  heard  in 
more  tban  M  yean  on  tbe  Wblte  House  as- 
slgnmenl^.'' 

The  editorial  continued: 


"itz,  Smltb  cited  some  of  tbe  obscene  signs 
carried  in  the  recant  'peaoe'  rtfimonstratJans 
in  New  Tork,  tbe  signs  and  songs  tbat  Presi- 
dent Jobnaon  Is  deliberately  burning  Asian 
babies  with  napalm,  and  tbe  pamphlets  and 
otber  material  alleging  that  President  Jobn- 
son  engineered  tbe  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

"  'This  is  not  enlightened  social  change  or 
legitimate  dissent  or  revolution,'  said  the 
oorrespondent.  'It  Is  anarchy,  born  of  a 
highly  permissive  atmosphere  In  this  coun- 
try; a  strangely  paradoxical,  pejorative  at- 
mo^here  in  wiilch  freedom,  at  Umes,  seems 
to  be  working  against  tbe  very  things  for 
which  freedom  supposedly  stands'." 

"All  presidents  have  been  subjected  to 
cruel  jokes,  unjustified  ridicule,  and  falsi- 
fication, some  of  which  has  been  Instigated 
by  political  opponents.  Tbe  personal  attacks 
on  President  Hoover  -will  always  be  a  black 
mark  against  the  Democrats  who  made  them. 
But  the  vilification  of  President  Johnson 
Is  not  based  on  political  opposition;  much 
of  It  seems  to  have  no  motivation,  unless,  as 
Mr.  Smith  suggests,  the  purpose  Is  to  tear 
down  public  confidence  in  authority  at  any 
level.   This  is   the   road  to  anarchy. 

"The  Tribune  shares  Mr.  Smith's  anger 
and  disgust  at  the  personal  attacks  on  the 
President.  As  our  riders  know,  tbls  news- 
paper has  vigorously  criticized  ntany  of  his 
policies,  but  we  reoognlae  tbe  difficulties  of 
his  Job  and  the  efforts  he  has  been  making 
to  do  his  best.  He  does  not  deserve  tbe  as- 
saults he  has  been  getting  from  the  peace- 
niks, the  "black  power'  crowd,  the  liberal 
intellectuals,  aiMl  other  assorted  fanatics. 

"liir.  Smith  noted  that  tbe  press  has  a  epe- 
dal  reason  for  beiiig  concerned  about  the 
attacks  on  government  leaders. 

"  'Hate  and  vilification  warp  judgment  Just 
as  heat  buckles  steel  beams.'  be  said.  'If  you 
tear  down  confidence  in  established  author- 
ity, then  those  In  public  office  blame  a  lot  of 
this  on  the  newspapers  for  reporting  It.  They 
say  we  are  not  doing  enough  reporting  in 
deptb;  tben  wben  we  do  burrow  l>eneath 
the  government's  bright  public  face  of  fresh 
handouts  and  self-serving  background  con- 
ferences not  for  attribution,  they  yell  at  us 
again  for  distorting  their  purpose  of  trying 
to  second-guess  Dean  Rusk. 

"  "So  what  do  we  have?  An  effort  to  de- 
stroy confidence  In  government  plus  an  effort 
to  pull  down  confidence  In  the  prees.  Then, 
if  both  efforts  are  successful,  whom  do  you 
beUeve,  Dr.  Spock? 

"  "Mr.  Johnson — In  fact  no  president — de- 
serves the  Indignities  being  heaped  upon 
him  these  days  in  the  name  of  peace  or  civil 
rights.  Criticism  and  challenge  have  tbelr 
rightful  place  in  our  political  system,  but  not 
the  scrawls  from  restroom  walls.' 

"Correspondent  Smith  closed  his  speech 
with  the  following  eosnment: 

"  'LBJ  is  in  for  much  more  punishment  at 
tbe  bands  of  tbe  name-callers  unless  tbe 
squares  wbo  raise  kids,  mow  tlie  lawns,  aT^ 
pay  their  taxes  decide  to  Involve  themselves 
by  getting  off  their  patios  and  telling  the 
dirty-mouths  to  sbut  the  bell  up." " 

(From    the    San    Antonio    Express,    Apr.    30, 
19671 

VlUnCATION  Is  BELr-DXFXATmG 

The  president  of  tbe  United  States  Is  the 
target  of  the  most  vicious  attacks  In  tbe  his- 
tory Of  tbe  nation. 

We  do  not  refer  to  those  who  dissent  with 
bis  domestic  and  foreign  policies  nor  tbose 
wbo  oppose  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  per  ss. 

Our  form  of  government  Is  open,  and  even 
requires  contrary  opinions  In  order  to  func- 
tion as  Intended. 

We  do  refer,  tu>wever,  to  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign at  elaiMtar,  wtilapen.  Innuendo  and 
vUlflcation  in  outbottse-waU  tenas.  One 
bears  it  on  tbe  streets,  sees  It  on  lapel  pins 
and  bumper  stickers,  and  on  picket  lines. 
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Mftny  of  tbe  slgoa.  for  Instance,  carried  In 
p— cw  demonatratlons  in  Ontral  Park  In  New 
Tork  recently  were  such  obecene  attacks  on 
Lyndon  Johoaon  that  tbe  wire  services  would 
not  tranamit  the  photographs. 

It  la  more  than  an  attack  on  a  president 
and  an  individual.  It  is  a  campaign  calcu- 
lated to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
tbe  goremment  Itself 

Kvcry  city  has  local  ordinances  that  cover 
pubUe  aith  They  should  be  inforced  to  the 
fuIlMt.  But  a  greater  problem  Ilea  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  smirks  and 
mlggars  at  gutter  slashes  at  the  most  power- 
ful offloe  In  the  world 

They  think  they  are  helping  destroy  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  the  man  In  truth,  however. 
they  are  helping  erode  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  Immorality  In  Its  highest  form 
and  la  self-defeating 

LBJ.  the  man.  can  handle  himself;  the  life 
or  the  prealdency  Mrs  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  of  us 


THE    19TH    ANJfTVERSARY    OF    THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ooasent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  been  granted  unanimous  consent  to 
addreas  the  House  on  Monday.  May  13. 
on  the  19th  anniversary  of  that  little 
but  gre^t  State  of  Israel.  I  Invite  all 
other  Members  who  are  Interested  to 
Join  In  that  special  order  on  Monday 
next. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE— PERMIS- 
SION TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

M-.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 


INFORMATION  LAW 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr  Rumsftld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoko  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  DakoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  4.  1966,  PubUc  Law  89-487  was 
sicned  Into  law.  Its  purpose  Is  to  clarify 
and  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to 
Ooverrmient  Information  and  Is  to  be- 
come eflectlve  on  July  4  of  this  year  The 
l-yttLT  delay  was  provided  to  permit  the 
agencies  ample  time  to  adjust  their  prac- 
tices to  conform  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  To  facilitate  the  process,  the 
Justice  Department  has  been  developing 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government 
In  complying  with  the  law. 

While  the  eruideiines  have  not  been 


made  public  yet.  there  are  disturbing 
nomors  that  some  agencies  are  resisting 
the  changed  requirements.  In  an  article 
by  George  Lardner,  Jr  ,  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  the  Justice  Department's  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  are 
specifically  cited.  Mr.  Lardner's  article 
reflects  a  concern  of  members  of  the 
press  that  the  nine  exemptions  the  law 
provides  "mlKht  be  turned  Into  sweeping 
rigid  new  excuses  for  the  same  old  prac- 
tices." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations^ the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill — and  as 
one  who  worked  for  Its  passage,  I  shall 
follow  the  Implementation  of  the  legis- 
lation with  the  closest  scrutiny  Any  at- 
tempt to  rewrite  or  circumvent  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  by  administrative  action 
would  be  unwise  If  the  fears  reported  by 
Mr.  Lardner  are  realized,  I  am  confident 
that  those  responsible  will  not  be  lacking 
in  opportunities  to  explain  their  acts  to 
the  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  article  of  May  8.  1967, 
follows: 

U.S.  Drajts  Ouion-iNBa  on  Information 

Law 

( By  Oeorge  Lardner.  Jr  ) 

Scores  of  Oovernment  Information  officers 
gathered  Informally  at  the  YWCA  last 
month  for  a  Justice  Department  brleflng  on 
an  unprecedented  new  law  Intended  to  end 
the  suppression  of  Oovernment  records  on 
official  whim. 

Most  In  the  audience  had  no  more  than  a 
remote  idea  of  what  was  in  the  new  "freedom 
of  information"  law  although  It  was  passed 
almost  a  year  ago  with  a  delayed  effective 
date  to  give  them  time  to  get  used  to  It 
Many  were  clearly  apprehensive  at  the  mes- 
sage that  the  old  excuses  (or  refusing  to 
give  out  information  would  no  longer  wash. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Prank  M. 
Wozencraft,  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  told  them  they 
had  little  time  left  to  change  their  hablu. 
The  law  goes  Into  effect  July  4. 

To  assist  In  the  transition.  Wozencraft — 
whose  predecessor  called  the  bill  unconsti- 
tutional— has  been  working  on  a  lengthy  set 
of  Oovernment-wlde  guidelines 

The  Administration  had  opposed  the  bill's 
p>assage.  but  Wozencraft  and  his  assistants 
appear  to  be  making  a  genuine  effort  to  win 
the  bureaucracy's  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  American  has  tbe  basic  right 
to   ei<tnilne   his  Government's   records 

StUl  In  prellmlnajy  form  and  subject  to 
further  change,  the  g^ildellnes  begin  with 
the  notification  that  on  July  4.  "every  ex- 
ecutive agency  must  begin  meeting  In  spirit 
as  well  as  practice  tbe  obligations  of  the 
Public  InfarmaUon  Act  enacted  by  Congress 
last  year   ' 

The  new  law.  the  memo  adds,  requires 

"That  disclosure  be  the  general  rule,  not 
the  exception 

"That  all  individuals  have  equal  rights  of 
access. 

"That  the  burden  be  on  the  Government 
to  Justify  the  withholding  of  a  document, 
not  on  the  person  who  requests  It 

"That  Individuals  Improperly  denied  ac- 
cess to  documents  have  a  right  to  seek  In- 
junctive relief  In  the  courts  " 

IN    THI    PUBLIC    INTTaiST 

Up  to  now.  the  law  has  permitted  Govern- 
ment agencies,  from  top  officials  down  to 
office  clerks,  to  withhold  any  records  where 
secrecy  is  considered  "in  the  public  Interest" 
or  required  "for  good  cause"  There  was  no 
recourse  to  the  courts. 


In  approving  the  new  law.  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  pointed  out  that  In- 
formation has  often  been  withheld  simply 
"to  cover  up  embarrassing  mistakes  or  Irreg- 
ularities." The  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  said  "Improper  denials  oc- 
cur again  and  again  " 

The  new  law  applies  to  every  agency  and 
organizational  unit  In  the  executive  branch 
presumably  even  the  CIA— to  whatever  min- 
Iscule  extent  Its  secrecy  might  not  be  pro- 
tected by  other  laws — and  the  nine  across- 
the-board  exemptions  set  out  In  the  law. 

Not  a  few  agencies  are  expected  to  reslft 
the  changes,  however.  Reports,  apparently  re- 
liable but  Impossible  to  document,  have  been 
received  on  Capitol  HIU  that  officials  In  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration's  Bureau  of 
Medicine  have  been  advised  to  get  In  the 
habit  of  putting  as  little  on  paper  as  pos- 
sible 

Enthusiasm  for  the  new  law  outside  the 
Government,  moreover,  has  been  somewhat 
tempered  by  fears  that  the  nine  exemptions 
might  be  turned  Into  sweeplngly  rigid  new- 
excuses  for  the  same  old  practices. 

The  nine  exemptions  cover  a  broad  spec- 
trum, from  national  defense  and  foreign  pol- 
icy secrets  covered  by  Executive  order  to  var- 
ious inter-agency  and  Intra-agency  memos 
and  letters 

On  this  score,  the  Justice  Department's 
own  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
published  a  set  of  proposed  regulations  under 
the  new  law  this  past  week  that  seem  to  con- 
flict with  the  advice  that  Wozencraft  h.^ 
been  enunciating. 

Wozencraft  has  been  publicly  stressing  the 
theme  that  the  exemptions  are  "permissive  ' 
not  mandatory,  and  that  requests  for  records 
should  be  Judged  on  their  merits,  not  auto- 
matically rejected  because  the  documents 
(all  under  one  of  the  exemptions.  Spokesmen 
(or  the  House  Oovernment  In{ormatlon  Sub- 
committee headed  by  Rep.  John  E.  Mom  (D- 
Calif  )    have  been  pressing  this  view. 

The  Immigration  Service,  however,  flatly 
proposes  that  any  documents  exempt  under 
the   new  law   "will   not  be  made  available " 

The  guidelines  are  being  developed  in  what 
amounts  to  negotiations  with  the  Moas  Sub- 
committee Restrictive  advice  In  an  early 
draft— such  as  a  remark  that  records  in  use 
are  not  to  be  "snatched  from  agency  em- 
ployes"— has  been  dropped  and  replaced  by 
a  suggestion  that  a  copy  can  always  be  made 
"with  reasonable  promptness." 

SUGGESTS  KCAOINO   SOOMS 

Wozencraft  also  has  suggested  that  all 
agencies  set  aside  reading  roonvs  where  the 
newly  public  records  can  be  made  available 

A  spokesman  for  the  Moas  Subcommittee 
said  disputes  over  the  new  disclosure  law  will 
inevitably  have  to  be  resolved  by  the  courts 
But  so  far,  he  said,  the  guidelines  seem  to 
be  "on  the  plus  side"  for  disclosure 

Except  at  this  point,  for  the  "freedom  of 
lnform.itlon  guidelines  themselves,  the  still 
preliminary  draft  copies  have  been  tightly 
restricted  and  selected  newsmen  have  been 
promised  a  peek,  when  Justice  Is  ready,  on 
a    confidential  "  basis  only. 

Meanwhile,  a  Justice  Department  spokes- 
man tersely  told  The  Washington  Poet,  which 
obtained  a  draft  copy:  "We  have  no  com- 
ment  Wozencraft  has  no  comment  " 


DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Button]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    BUTTON.     Mr.   Speaker.   I  am 


concerned  about  the  problem  the  dairy 
farmers  of  my  area,  and  of  tbe  State  of 
New  York,  ha¥e  in  making  a  living.  Be- 
cause they  are  receiving  such  ji  low  re- 
turn on  thdr  investment — plus  they 
have  to  spend  long  hoars  on  the  Job,  7 
days  a  week — many  are  leaving  the  dairy 
farms.  And  unless  something  is  done. 
and  this  trend  is  reversed,  tJie  result 
could  be  a  shortage  of  milk  La  this 
country. 

Today  I  introduced  the  Dairy  Import 
Act  of  1967.  This  bill  limits  Imports  to 
the  average  butterfat  and  iwnfat  milk 
solids  shipped  Into  this  country  from 
1961  through  1965.  Also,  these  quotas  can 
be  increased  if  necessary,  In  the  nation- 
al Interest,  and  they  will  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  domestic  market 
grows. 

Foreign  shippers  would  continue  to  sell 
dairy  products  to  this  country,  but  ef- 
fective quotas  would  be  in  force.  As  it 
stands  now,  quotas  are  Ineffectlve- 

Because  these  quotas  are  not  effective. 
the  dairy  farmers  of  my  area  are  faced 
with  Increasing  competition  from  for- 
eign products.  We  want  to  encoorage 
trade  with  other  nations.  We  want  to 
move  toward  a  more  trade-minded  pol- 
icy where  economic  benefits  are  likely  to 
be  diffused  over  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple. We  need  to  prove  to  the  world's 
underdevekiped  countries  that  we  accept 
them  as  equal  trading  partners.  But  the 
dairy  farmers  need  some  protection. 

In  a  State  such  as  New  York,  the  dairy 
Industry  Is  an  important  segment  of  our 
economy.  Dairy  farmers  In  New  York  sell 
$481  million  worth  of  milk  each  year,  the 
second  highest  total  In  the  country.  And 
dairying  ranks  first  in  total  fann  Income 
in  the  State. 

New  York  agriculture  Is  Wg  bushwss. 
Pour  out  of  every  10  people  working  owe 
their  employment,  at  least  Indirectly, 
to  agriculture.  Actually  the  pntductlon 
and  selling  of  milk  Is  New  York's  largest 
single  Industry.  It  accounts  for  a  billion 
dollars  of  commerce  each  year  In  the 
State. 

There  are  some  33.000  dairy  farms  In 
the  State,  producing  about  5  billion 
quarts  of  milk  each  year. 

But  these  33,000  fanners  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  should  be  concerned  about 
the  problems  in  the  dairy  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  milk  bustnets  being 
big  bustnesa,  milk  and  dairy  products 
are  the  largest  portion  of  our  diet.  YHiUe 
we  can  buy  manufactured  dairy  items 
from  importers,  fluid  milk  and  fresh 
dairy  products  can  only  come  from  our 
dairy  farms  here  in  this  country. 

The  future  of  our  dairy  industry  af- 
fects not  only  farmers,  but  every  con- 
sumer as  well. 

To  encourage  American  dairy  farmers 
of  continuing  markets,  where  they  can 
receive  reasonable  prices  for  their  milk, 
It  has  become  necessary  to  place  some 
sort  of  reasonable  quotas  on  Imported 
dairy  products. 

The  Presklent  has  called  on  tbe  UJ3. 
Tariff  Commission  to  hold  hearlncs  on 
May  15  to  determine  If  new  quotas  are 
needed.  If  the  Commission  recommends 
new  quotas,  and  It  is  beUered  that  it 
will,  this  will  restrict  dairy  product  Im- 
ports. 

However,  In  the  past,  such  action  un- 


der sectioD  22  lutf  provided  only  taa- 
ponoy  ndieX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  dairy  farmers 
want  is  a  permanent  bill  and  they  are 
united  In  stipport  of  the  Dairy  Import 
Act  of  1967. 


RODNEY  HUNT  CO.  WINS  "E" 
CITATION 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cohte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
very  great  pleasure  recently  to  partici- 
pate in  a  ceremony  tn  which  the  Com- 
merce Department's  coveted  "E"  award 
was  presented  to  the  Rodney  Htuit  Co., 
of  Orange,  Mass. 

The  ceremony  was  an  historic  one, 
bejrond  simply  the  significance  it  has  for 
those  of  OS  concerned  with  business  and 
commerce  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  and.  Indeed,  all  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  the  first  time  a  ceremony 
of  this  kind  was  ever  held  In  the  Senate, 
this  being  in  a  Senate  reception  room, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  participate  jointly 
in  the  ceremony  with  my  •very  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  other 
body.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Tlie  "£"  award  is  one  in  which  we  all 
take  great  pride,  of  course.  It  Is  given  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  export  expansion  program.  And, 
as  we  all  know,  expansion  of  exi>orts  Is  a 
vital  ingredient  in  both  our  political  and 
economic  foreign  policies.  It  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  we  seek  to  remedy 
our  long-standing  balance-of-payments 
problem,  and  a  very  effective  means  by 
which  we  can  perhaps  lower  the  barriers 
between  East  and  West  and  thereby 
lessen  the  tensions  that  have  for  two 
decades  kept  civilization  at  or  near  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

I  am  personally  very  proud  that  Bod- 
ney  Hunt  has  won  the  award,  although 
for  those  of  us  to  whom  the  Imaginative, 
bold,  and  aggressive  management  pc^- 
cies  of  Rodney  Hunt  Ca  are  a  familiar 
story,  the  award  comes  as  no  surprise. 
The  Arm  has  been  In  the  very  forefront 
for  years,  both  in  innovation  and 
efflclency  of  production,  and  in  em- 
ployee and  conununity  relations. 

nieae  policies  have  paid  off  In  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  ex{»rts  in  recent 
years.  A  vigorous  sales  program,  based 
on  the  tradition  of  direct  customer  con- 
tact, plus  significant  new  innovations  In 
IntecxB-ted  fywunnniftfl.tinnB  programs  to 
reach  ovezseos  clientele  have  opened  sig- 
nificant new  markets.  As  a  result  of  an 
extensive  travel,  and  territorial  explora- 
tion program,  the  company  now  has 
major  Installations  In  more  than  50 
countries  Including  Vietnam,  Soviet 
Union,  Pakistan,  Egypt.  Cuba,  and 
Australia. 

The  Hodney  Hunt  Co.  is  among  the 
oldest  and  proudest  tn  the  cuiuiliy. 
It  was  founded  in  1840  to  produce  the 
equipment  and  machinery  needed  by  the 


then  developing  textile  Industry  that 
was  for  &o  ma^iy  generations  the  very 
backbone  of  our  New  England  economy. 
The  firm  continues  to  prosper  today.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of  our  textile 
Industry  has  migrated  from  New  Eiig- 
land  to  other  areas  where  labor  and 
operating  costs  are  lower. 

Specifically,  the  firm  produces  textile 
wet  finishing  machinery  and  sluice  gates, 
these  being  its  principal  world  market 
commodity.  For  domestic  markets.  It 
also  manufactures  Industrial  rolls  for  the 
paper,  plastics,  and  textile  Industries. 
The  company  also  produces  more  than 
3.000  types  and  combinations  of  sluice 
gates  for  use  in  power,  flood  control, 
water  purification,  and  the  all-important 
area  of  sewage  and  pollution  control 
systems.  These,  too,  have  found  world 
markets. 

The  company  pioneered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  contiimous  bleaching 
ranges  for  fabric  processing  in  rope  and 
open  width  form.  Rodney  Hunt  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  machinery  is  used  by 
leading  textile  mills  throughout  the 
world. 

Certainly,  I  am  very  proud  and  pleased 
indeed  to  offer  my  personal  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  Rodney  Hunt 
President  Earl  Harris,  and  to  the  ap- 
proximately 350  employees  who  have 
made  their  firm  one  of  the  Nation's  best. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  KL£PPK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Deewxitski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pctot  in  the 
RxooRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  today.  May  10,  1967,  is  the  90th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
modem  Rumania. 

The  Rumanian  nation  achieved  its 
oflQclal  independence  on  this  day  In  1877, 
permanently  breaking  away  from  control 
of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  Its  independence 
was  achieved  imder  Charles  I,  the  first 
king  of  modem  Rumania  and  Its  inde- 
pendence  lasted  until  1M7  wh«i  the  legal 
ruler,  King  Michael,  was  forced  Into  exile 
by  the  Communists.  The  Illegal  Soviet- 
imposed  government  has  held  the  Ruma- 
nian people  captive  tor  the  last  20  years, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that  the 
Communist  designs  to  control  the  world 
manifest  themselves  in  an  continents, 
although  our  main  attention  at  the 
moment  te  In  Vietnam  where  (flrect  Com- 
munist military  aggresdon  Is  takiiig 
place.  However,  we  reoognl«  t*»t  true 
peace  and  freedom  wH!  not  oome  to  the 
worid  unless  Commimlst  aggression  is 
completely  halted.  We  loc*  forward  to 
the  day  when  all  the  captive  peoples.  In- 
cluding the  brave  Rumanian  natkm,  wHl 
be  aWe  to  enjoy  a  government  of  their 
own  (Sioocing  In  conformance  with  their 
history  and  culture  and  legitimate  na- 
tional aspirations. 

We  must  take  practical  steps  on  brtnlf 
of  the  oppressed  people  of  Rumania. 
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Ndtber  the  Voice  of  America  nor  Radio 
Free  Europe  U  doing  an  effective  job  of 
broadcasting  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Both  are  preaching  the  coexistence  line 
of  the  present  administration. 

The  Voice  of  America  programing  to 
Eastern  Eiirope  and.  therefore,  to  Ru- 
mania has  been  especially  weak  since 
there  Is  the  obvious  policy  of  the  John- 
son administration  to  appease  Com- 
munist dictators  of  Eastern  Europe 
rather  than  to  use  our  own  excellent 
facilities  to  deliver  a  message  of  truth 

Radio  Free  Europe,  which  has  been 
coerced  into  an  sdmost  neutral  type  of 
presentation  In  recent  years  should  be 
encouraged  to  augment  strong  broad- 
casts Into  Rumania  with  messages  that 
have  practical  and  direct  bearing  on 
current  events. 


BEEP     IMPORTS     AND     THE     LIVE- 
STOCK INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KLEFPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mlchlgain  (Mr  RuppeI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  DakoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr  Speaker,  livestock 
farmers  throughout  the  country  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  prospects  of  a  continued 
falling  off  in  beef  cattle  prices.  Heavy 
supplies  of  low -cost  beef  and  veal  are 
flooding  the  American  market. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  choice 
steers  on  the  Chicago  market  averaged 
$34.95  per  hundredwelght^»3  leas  than 
a  year  ago.  In  fact,  beef  prices  have  been 
falUng  almost  continuously  for  the  past 
year.  The  present  farm  parity  ratio  of 
74  has  not  been  equaled  since  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  currently  fore- 
easting  a  further  decline  of  3  percent 
In  realized  net  farm  Income  this  year. 
Farm  production  costs,  farm  mortgages, 
and  ftumers'  short-term  debts  are  at  an 
all  time  high. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  the  answer  to  the  distress  of 
agriculture  lies  wholly  within  the  live- 
stock sector  of  the  farm  economy.  But 
Uvcatock  and  Uvestock  products  are  big 
contributors  to  total  farm  Income;  in 
1966  Uvestock  and  its  products  accounted 
for  more  than  half,  and  meat  animals 
for  more  than  a  third,  of  total  farm  mar- 
ketings. There  is  little  doubt  that  live- 
stock producers  held  a  critical  position 
In  the  farm  economy. 

What  is  the  current  outlook  for  cat- 
tlemen this  year?  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  notes  that  there  were  3  per- 
cent more  cattle  on  feed  on  April  1  than 
a  year  earlier,  and  that  marketings  in 
this  second  quarter  will  be  mcreased  4 
percent  over  a  year  ago.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  1967,  there  seems  to  be  no 
relief  for  livestock  producers.  Domestic 
supplies  will  continue  to  be  heavy,  costs 
will  continue  high,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
see.  beef  imports  will  continue  to  pour 
in  from  Australia,  New  2^aland,  Ireland. 
Mexico.  Canada,  and  other  low -cost 
areas. 

I  ahall  not  go  into  great  detail  at  this 


time  on  the  beef-Import  situation.  This 
has  been  done  by  well-qualified  Members 
of  this  body  over  the  past  3  weeks.  For 
those  who  missed  it,  I  would  suggest  a 
reading  of  the  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem by  13  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
on  April  27,  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House 

For  the  present  I  would  point  out  that, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, imports  of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton 
In  1966  were  18  percent  above  1965.  To- 
tal Imports  are  as  high,  or  higher,  than 
they  were  3  and  4  years  ago.  when  their 
volume  nearly  mined  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  the  Congress  attempted  to 
curb  them  by  enacting  the  Meat  Import 
Act  of  1964 

You  will  remember  that  the  admin- 
istration was  extremely  unsympathetic 
to  that  act  In  order  to  get  any  legis- 
lation at  all.  the  Congress  was  forced 
to  accept  a  twtse  period  for  the  setting  of 
quotas  which  resulted  In  a  quota  that 
was  entirely  too  high  Moreover.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-482  contained  two  provisions 
which  almost  guaranteed  the  present 
high  volume  of  imports.  First,  it  pro- 
vided for  a  Uxj-generous  quota  increase 
based  on  the  growth  of  domestic  mar- 
ketings Second,  projt-cted  Imports  were 
allowed  to  exceed  quotas  by  10  percent 
before  such  restrictions  could  become 
operative 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  1964  act 
was  the  provision  which  required  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estimate  In 
advance  the  level  of  Imports  in  deter- 
mining whether  they  would  exceed  the 
quota.  Early  last  year,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, the  Secretary  estimated  that 
700  million  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  would 
be  imported  He  continued  to  revise  that 
figure  upward,  but  somehow  his  estimate 
never  matched  actual  imports  of  more 
than  823  million  pounds 

So  It  Ls  with  this  background  of  failure 
that  a  number  of  our  colleagues  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  amend  Public 
Law  88-482  to  effectively  limit  imports  of 
low-cost  foreign  beef,  and  insure  do- 
mestic producers  of  a  measure  of  secu- 
rity I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
assure  sponsors  of  this  proposal  of  my 
support,  by  introduclns  a  bill  to  amend 
the  1964  act 

The  proposal  of  the  distinguLshed  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr  Prici) — among 
others — appears  to  me  to  answer  the 
shortcomings  of  the  1964  act  Briefly.  It 
would  do  six  things 

First.  It  would  eliminate  the  10-per- 
cent overrun  of  quotas  I  mentioned; 

Second,  It  would  provide  that  the 
quotas  be  set  by  the  law  Itself,  rather 
than  by  an  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture; 

Third,  it  would  use  the  years  1958-63 
in  establishing  quotas,  rather  than  the 
present  system  which  includes  1963— the 
highest  year  on  record  for  beef  Imports; 

Fourth,  it  would  Impose  quotas  on  a 
quarterly — rather  than  a  yearly — basis; 

Fifth,  It  would  allow  the  administra- 
tion to  Impose  quotas  on  other  meat 
products,  such  as  canned  and  cured  beet, 
fresh  lamb  and  pork ;  and 

Sixth,  it  would  require  that  off-shore 
purchase  of  meat  by  our  Department  of 
Defense  be  charged  against  the  appli- 
cable quota. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  1964  Meat  Im- 
port Act  was  passed,  there  were  those 
among  the  membership  of  the  House 
who  warned  that  It  was  an  Inadequate 
measure.  We  now  have  the  proof  of 
their  foresight.  We  have  an  opportunity 
and  an  obligation  to  correct  this  meas- 
ure. Let  us  act — and  quickly — to  provide 
our  livestock  farmers  with  the  protec- 
tion they  deserve. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  text  of  my  bill : 

HR    9830 
A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-control  system  on 

the  im[>ortatlon  of  certain  meat  and  meat 

products 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreis  asiembled.  That  (a)  It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  the  articles  sp>eclfied  in 
li«ins  loe  10  (relaUng  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  meat)  and  106 J)0  (relating  to  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep 
(except  lambs)  )  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  which  may  be  imported 
Into  the  United  States  In  any  calendar  year 
tMglnnlng  after  December  31.  1067,  should 
not  exceed  585.500.000  pounds;  except  that 
this  quantity  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased 
for  any  calendar  year  by  the  same  percentage 
that  estimated  average  annual  domestic  pro- 
duction of  these  articles  In  that  calendar 
year  and  the  two  preceding  calendar  years 
Increases  or  decreases  In  comparison  with 
the  average  annual  domestic  commercial 
production  of  these  arUclea  during  the  years 
1968  through   1062.  inclusive. 

(bi  Before  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  after  1967.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  estimate  and  publish  the  aggregate 
quantity  prescnt>ed  for  such  calendar  year 
by  Bubeectlon  (ai . 

(c)(li  The  President  shall  by  proclama- 
tion Umlt  the  total  quantity  of  the  articles 
described  In  subsection  (a)  wtUch  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  each  quarter  of  any 
calendar  year  to  one-fourth  the  aggregate 
quantity  estimated  for  such  calendar  year 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
subsection  (bi 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  al- 
locate the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and  any  increase  in  such 
quantity  pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  among 
supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
shares  such  countries  supplied  to  the  United 
States  market  during  a  representative  period 
of  the  articles  described  In  subsection  (ai. 
except  that  due  account  may  be  given  to 
special  factors  which  have  alTected  or  may 
affect  the  trade  in  such  arUcles.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  certify  such  allo- 
cations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(di  The  President  may  suspend  any  proc- 
lamation made  under  subsection  (cl.  or  in- 
crease the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
such  subsection,  if  he  determines  and  pro- 
claims that — 

II)  such  action  is  required  ^y  overriding 
economic  or  naUonal  security  '  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  giving  8[>eclal  weight  to 
the  Icnportance  to  the  Nation  of  the  eco- 
nooUc  well-being  of  the  domestic  Uvesloclc 
industry, 

(3)    the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  dc 
scribed  In  sulwection  (a)   will  be  Inadequ.Tte 
to    meet    domestic    demand    at    reasonablp 
prices;  or 

(3)  trade  agreements  entered  Into  aftpr 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  ensure 
that  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a> 
wUl  be  carried  out. 

Any  such  suspension  shall  be  for  such  pe- 
riod, and  any  such  Increase  shall  be  In  such 
amount,  as  the  President  determines  and 
proclaims  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 


(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  circumvention  of 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Skc  2.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  Imposition  of  quotas  on 
the  quantity  of  any  article  enumerated  In 
subpart  B  of  part  2  of  schedtile  1  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (re- 
lating to  meats  other  than  bird  meat) ,  other 
than  the  arUcles  enumerated  m  items  106.10 
and  106.20,  Is  necessary  In  order  to  prevent 
unwarranted  increases  in  the  quantity  of 
such  article  imported  Into  the  United  SUtes, 
he  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of 
such  article  which  may  be  imported  Into 
the  United  SUtes  during  such  period  or 
periods  as  he  may  specify,  and 

(2)  to  limit,  by  proclamation,  the  total 
quantity  of  such  article  which  may  be  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  such  period  or  periods 
to  the  total  quantity  so  determined. 

(b)  The  President  may  suspend  any  proc- 
lajnatlon  made  under  subeectlon  (a)  and 
may  Increase  or  decrease  the  total  quantity 
proclaimed  with  respect  to  any  article  under 
such  subsection. 

See  3.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
calendar  quarter  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
an  estimate  of  the  quantity  in  pounds  of 
meat  to  be  accepted  for  delivery  during  such 
quarter,  procured  from  appropriated  funds 
by  the  Defense  Department  from  foreign 
sources,  of  any  of  the  articles  with  respect 
to  which  quantitative  limitations  have  been 
Imposed  on  Imports  under  the  provisions 
hereof  The  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
section  1  or  section  2  hereof  sliall  be  di- 
minished by  the  amount  of  such  meat  to 
be  accepted  for  delivery  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae. 

Sec  4.  All  determinations  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  this  Act  shall  be 
final. 

Sbc.  6.  Effective  January  1.  1968,  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  certain  wild  animals, 
and  to  provide  for  the  Imposition  of  quotas 
on  certain  meat  and  meat  products."  ap- 
proved August  22,  1964  (Public  Law  88-482). 
Is  repealed. 

URBAN    HOUSING— ADDRESS   BY 
SENATOR  PERCY 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  eve  of  his  Introduction 
of  the  National  Home  Ownership  Act. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  of  Illinois, 
discussed  the  bill  and  the  general  prob- 
lems of  housing  in  urban  areas  before 
the  Washington  Urban  League.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  here  In  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  Include  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  In  the  Record  for  the 
allcntlon  of  all  Members  and  Senators. 

Senator  Percy's  Initiative  and  vision 
in  developing  this  proposal  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  us  all.  He  has  shown  us  a 
way  to  end  our  relismce  on  outdated  and 
uninspiring  programs  that  have  failed 
to  solve  the  critical  housing  problem.  I 
hope  this  bill  wUl  command  strong  sup- 
port in  both  Houses,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 


The  address  follows: 

Urban  Housxmg:    A  New  iNmaTivK 
(Address  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  Re- 
publican, of  Tiunnia  ijefore  the  Washington 

UrlMm  League,  Apr.  10,  1067) 

"Even  the  blindest  of  us  now  knows  the 
danger  signals  are  flashing.  Our  cities  are  in 
crisis." 

Thus  begins  the  1066  annual  report  of  the 
National  Urban  League.  And  unhappily, 
there  Is  little  reason  today  to  believe  that 
the  situation  will  show  dramatic  improve- 
ment In  1967. 

A  dreary  recital  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities  would  serve  no  purpose  for  this  audi- 
ence. For  67  years  the  National  Urban  League 
has  fought  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
developing  plight  of  ovx  cities  and,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  minority  groups  In  their 
burgeoning  slums  and  ghettoes. 

Today  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the 
goal  of  spotlighting  the  needs  of  otir  cities 
has  been  achieved.  That  Is  the  essential  be- 
ginning, and  the  Urban  Ijeague  can  take  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  It. 

But  unfortunately,  the  achievement  of  this 
beginning  is  only  an  Infinitesimal  part  of 
achieving  the  ultimate  goal — a  satisfying 
urban  envlroiunent  where  every  person  has 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop  his  in- 
nate human  potential,  and  to  pursue  happi- 
ness urburdened  by  the  chains  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  exploitation  and  discrimination. 

"Among  all  those  problems  to  which  we 
must  address  ourselves,"  continues  your  an- 
nual reix)rt,  "the  most  critical  is  housing." 
Since  I  have  long  had  a  deep  concern  in  this 
area,  and  since  I  have  been  chosen  to  serve 
on  the  Senate's  Housing  Subconunittee,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  that  particular  problem 
with  you  this  evening. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  offer  this 
observation:  While  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  housing  as  such,  we 
must  never  forget  that  bousing  exists  to 
serve  the  needs  of  people.  Any  program  or 
plan  which  fails  to  l>egln  with  that  simple 
but  too-often  Ignored  fact  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

nils  has  unhappily  befallen  the  two  prin- 
clt>al  Federal  programs  historically  designed 
to  fight  the  battle  against  slums — urban  re- 
newal and  public  housing. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  book, 
The  Federal  Bulldozer,  Professor  Martin 
Anderson  arrives  at  these  conclusions  about 
urban  renewal : 

"The  federal  urban  renewal  program", 
writes  Dr.  Anderson,  "has  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult t<x  low  and  middle-Income  groups  to 
obtain  housing  because  of  the  amount  of  low 
rent  housing  it  has  destroyed." 

"Urban  renewal  helps  upper  income  groups 
and  a  few  elite  groups.  It  hurts  low  Income 
people,  especially  those  from  minority 
groups."  "Over  60  percent  of  the  people  forced 
to  move  are  either  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  or 
members  of  other  minority  groups." 

Far  from  eliminating  slums  and  preventing 
the  spread  of  blight,  "it  is  likely  that  urban 
renewal  simply  shifts  slums  and  thus  en- 
courages the  spread  of  slums  and  blight." 

While  one  does  not  need  to  agree  100% 
with  Professor  Anderson's  views,  it  seems  to 
me  Inescapable  that  urban  renewal,  as  a 
method  of  saving  cities  and  improving  the 
Uvea  of  city  people,  has  fallen  so  far  short 
of  those  goals  that  some  better  way  must  be 
found  to  achieve  them. 

Public  housing  has  suffered  much  the  same 
fate.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  certainly  no 
enemy  of  government  action,  had  this  to 
say  about  public  housing  in  his  splendid 
testimony  before  the  Rlbicoff  subcommittee 
last  August: 

"Public  housing  was  once  thought  of  as 
the  answer  to  the  problems  of  slums  .  .  . 
Our  bousing  projects  were  built  largely  with- 
out either  reference  or  relevance  to  the 
underlying  problems  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, social  disorganization,  and  alienation 


which  caused  people  to  need  assistance  In 
the  first  place.  .  .  Too  many  of  the  projects, 
as  a  result,  became  Jungles — places  of  despair 
and  danger  for  their  residents,  and  for  the 
cities  they  were  designed  to  save." 

It  is  easy,  looking  backward,  to  criticize 
tboee  who,  two  or  ttiree  decades  ago, 
launched  what  was  then  a  bold  and  imagina- 
tive effort  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  xirban 
problems. 

It  U  difficult  today  to  devise  a  way  of 
moving  toward  those  same  elusive  goals  they 
so  bravely  pursued. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  we  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  thirty  years  of  experience 
we  have  gained.  And  the  lesson  of  tboee  years 
is  indisputably  clear :  bousing  and  the  phjrsi- 
cal  environment  must  be  dealt  with  as  they 
relate  to  human  beings  and  hunuin  needs. 

Having  emphasized  that,  and  bearing  It 
always  in  mind,  let  me  turn  to  the  specific 
problem  of  housing. 

If  the  housing  needs  of  today's  slum  dwell- 
ers are  to  be  effectively  met,  we  must  find 
a  way  to  bridge  the  credit  gap. 

Hard  data  Is  difficult  to  come  by,  but  I  am 
sure  that  any  of  you  who  have  worked  In 
the  housing  field  Instinctively  know  that 
mortgage  financing  and  home  improvement 
loans  can  be  desperately  bard  to  obtain  in 
areas  that  lenders  regard  as  a  slum. 

I  have  in  my  files  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  socially  conscious  bank  offi- 
cials in  Chicago:  In  it  be  says: 

"It  is  often  stated  that  most  financial  in- 
stitutions stay  away  from  declining  areas, 
and  such  is  generally  the  case.  Probably  a 
majority  of  housing  in  such  areas  Is  sold  at 
inflated  and  luireallstic  prices  to  minority 
groups  on  a  contract  tiasis  with  little  down- 
jMiyment.  Lack  of  a  down  paymient  and  un- 
due credit  risks  make  the  conventional  mort- 
gage a  rarity  for  low  or  middle  Income 
people  In  decaying  or  slum  areas.  Often  when 
there  Is  a  downpayment,  the  property  is  over- 
burdened with  first,  second,  and  even  third 
mortgages,  leaving  no  cash  flow  for  a  re- 
habilitation loan." 

The  result  of  ttUs  sort  of  credit  gap,  which 
widens  whenever  the  mortgage  market  is 
tight,  Is  the  further  deterioration  of  the 
ghetto.  If  ovir  urban  ghettoes  are  going  to 
be  revitalized  as  decent,  attractive  commu- 
nities— and  they  must  be — some  way  must 
be  found  to  bring  more  credit  in  on  reason- 
able terms  to  do  the  Job. 

Fifty  years  ago  farmers  In  downstate  Illi- 
nois suffered  from  a  credit  gap  very  similar  to 
the  credit  gap  in  Chicago's  slums  today. 

The  small  country  ban]s;s  could  finance 
plows  and  wagons,  but  lacked  the  resources 
to  make  long-term  credit  available  for  land 
and  equipment. 

The  large  city  banks  had  the  resources, 
but  lacked  the  familiarity  with  rural  areas 
and  were  reluctant  to  make  loans  far  from 
their  home  office. 

That  credit  gap  was  bridged  by  what  was 
then  a  daring  new  concept — the  Federal  land 
bank  system.  Today,  in  the  50th  year  of  the 
land  bank  system,  a  broad  array  of  lending 
Institutions  exist  to  serve  the  specific  needs 
of  the  American  farmer. 

The  initiative  came  from  action  by  the 
Federal  government.  But  the  responsibility 
was  left,  ultimately,  with  the  farmer-bor- 
rowers themselves.  As  a  result,  the  entire 
Federal  land  bank  system  authorized  in  1917 
passed  Into  full  private  ownership  In  1947. 
When  the  government  bad  played  Its  part 
in  the  difficult  early  phases,  it  stepped  aside 
to  let  the  farmers  themselves  take  over. 

What  we  need  today  is  a  mechanism  to 
bridge  the  credit  gap  in  our  urban  slimis — 
a  new  lending  Institution  tailored  to  the 
specific  conditions  and  needs  of  slums  and 
gray  areas,  and  sjmipathetic  to  the  needs  of 
their  people. 

Tomorrow  in  the  United  States  Senate  I 
intend  to  Introduce  legislation  to  create 
Just  such  an  Institution. 

Last  fall  I  advanced  the  idea  of  creating 
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ft  prtTftte.  nonprofll  InstltuUon  oor\blnlng  a 
K»n  fund  and  a  technical  aMlatAnce  ••rvlce, 
•nilB  laatiratlon  would  support  con*trucUon 
or  r«lM»bUtt«tlon  pro-am*  to  proTtde  dec«nt 
boualng  for  Mle  to  famlUe«  who.  though  poor 
•t  Um  beginning,  had  the  capacity  to  rlae 
glTwn  the  opportunity  and  motivation,  to  the 
point  where  they  could  succeaafuily  carry  » 
lem-cott  naortgage 

I  spoke  in  terms  of  outright  sale  to  poor 
faznniea  because  I  believed  then — and  believe 
•T«n  iB<»e  strongly  now — that  home  owner- 
ahlp  can  be  a  powerful  force  for  moUvating 
tb«m  to  Inveat  \i\  themaelyea — to  rise 
tfarougb  their  efforu  to  economic  security 
In  addition,  hocoe  ownership  give*  that  feel- 
tng  o*  rooU.  of  dignity,  of  self-esteem  that  a 
poor  man  can  scarcely  get  as  the  perpetual 
victim  of  the  slumlord  or  the  public  housing 
management.  It  promotes  reeponalbUlly. 
•tabUlty.  respect  for  property  good  mainte- 
nance, and  many  other  habita  which  con- 
tribute to  the  creaUon  of  wholesome,  at- 
tractive neighborhoods  and  aapirlng  com- 
munities. 

The  bUl  I  Intend  to  Jo'n  In  sponsoring 
tomorrow  repreaente  a  tremendous  Improve- 
ment over  the  first  version  advanced  last  fall 
There  la,  of  course,  much  room  for  further 
refinement  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Senate 
Housing  Subcommittee,  and  I  know  that  the 
accumulated  know-how  of  my  colleagues  ■>! 
both  parties  will  find  many  ways  to  make  it 
a  better  bill 

Let  me  give  you  a  preview  of  its  contents 
BMlcally.  the  WU  would  charter  a  private. 
nonprofit  National  Home  Ownership  Pounda- 
tton.  consisting  of  two  major  components 
a  loan  fund  to  help  local  sponsoring  organi- 
Batlons  overcome  the  credit  gap.  and  a,  tech- 
nical assistance  service  to  help  them  acquire 
tbe  expertise  to  plan  and  execute  a  success- 
ftll  program  for  making  home  ownership 
available  to  aspiring  families  who  could  not 
on  their  own.  get  credit  from  conventional 
local  sources 

Before  a  poor  m.\n  could  qualify  for  home 
ownership,  of  course,  he  would  have  to  ex- 
hibit the  earning  capacity  fnr  carrying  a 
mortgage  This  might  mean  six  months  to 
a  year  of  education.  Job  training,  and  credit 
ocnmaellng  a»sl.«ance  before  he  and  his  fam- 
ily could  qualify  TTie  realistic  prospect  of 
borne  ownership.  I  am  convinced,  can  provide 
the  crucUl  impetua  for  low  Income  families 
to  embark  on  this  path — even  if  they  have 
been  shipped  dnwn  time  and  time  again  when 
they  sought  to  take  charge  of  their  Uvea 
The  local  sponsoring  organlaatlons  would 
have  to  spring  from  the  people  themselves-  - 
they  would  not  be  -  iperlmpooed  from  above 
by  well  meaning  p<  jp'.e  In  Washington  or 
elsewhere  They  might  be  nonprofit  housing 
MMOClatlons  or  cooperatives  or  limited  divi- 
dend corporauons.  The  Washington  Urban 
League  might  l>e  a  sporvsor  But  whatever 
form  the  sponsoring  organization  might  take 
It  wmild  have  to  be  based  upon  the  people 
to  be  served  and  command  their  allegiance 
and  personal  Involvement. 

The  %«*  dollar  question  of  course.  Is  how 
can  the  housing  produced  whether  single 
family,  cooperative,  or  condominium,  be  made 
available  at  a  cost  a  lower  Income  family  - 
•ay  m  the  »350O  •<JO0O  range— can  afford? 
Wont  this  require  a  government  subsidy 
glvan  today's  bousing  cost*? 

Wen.  I  for  one  am  hopeful  that  ways  can 
be  found  to  cut  deeply  Into  the  coau  of  hous- 
Inf  rehabilitation  The  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Drban  Development  and  several  of 
tb«  large  building  materlaU  suppliers  are 
bard  at  work  on  thla  problem.  But  barring  a 
bTMUCttarough  of  unexpected  proportions 
there  wUl  probably  have  to  be  some  <overn- 
ment  aM  to  n\ake  heme  ownership  a  mean- 
ingful pi»albUlty  for  low  Incotne  famlllaa 

The  assistance  plan  we  finally  developed  Is 
dac«ptlvely  straightforward  It  would  work 
•omcthuig  Ilka  thia. 

Here  U  a  local  sp<->n3or1ng  organization  with 


houses  or  apartmenta  ready  to  s«U  Perhaps  It 
Is  the  Washington  Urban  League  There  Is  a 
waiting  list  of  families  seeking  homes,  and 
they  have  over  a  period  of  time  demonstrated 
their  quallflcatlooa  for  home  ownership 

And  so  the  committee  says  to  this  family. 
-We  think  you  have  ablUty  and  moUvatlon 
We  think  you  have  what  It  takes  to  move 
even   further  up  the  economic  ladder  " 

••So  we  are  going  to  help  you  become  the 
owner  of  this  homo  Since  the  paymenu  are 
a  little  more  than  you  can  atlord  now.  the 
government  will  pitch  In  and  pay  part  of  your 
Interest  ci:«t  \  few  years  later  on.  when  you 
are  earning  a  good  deal  more  money,  you  can 
gradually  begin  to  pay  back  that  original 
goveriunent  Inveatment  In  you  What  you 
are  able  to  pay  back  wUl  go  to  help  another 
family  coming  along  the  same  path  And  U 
you  have  bad  luck  along  the  way  and  U  you 
ne.  er  quite  make  enough  money  to  pay  back 
any  of  that  investment  -don  t  worry  about 
It.  You  won  t  owe  anyone  a  thing  ' 

Now  that  is  a  propoaltlon  with  dignity 
That  says  to  a  poor  man  Uxl.iy  not.     Here 
Is    a    BToveniment    handout       but      We    have 
faith    that   you   and   your   family   can   make 
your  own  way  ' 

Here.  I  think.  Is  a  helping  hand  that  not 
only  does  not  destroy  dignity  and  pride  in 
the  person  beln^  helped,  but  actually  en- 
courages those  feelings  in  him  Contrast  this 
with  welfare  system  with  tu  inveeUgallons 
and  hArassment  and  coiidcecenslon.  and  I 
think  you  will  see  tlie  pt.wer  In  It  to  uplift 
a  m^n.  not  crush  his  spirit. 

Now  cynics  win  say  that  this  is  a  tlghl- 
tlated  -jcheme  U>  U»x  the  receuily  poor  I 
say  It  IS  a  generous  scheme  to  build  pride 
and  incenuve  in  a  poor  man  by  investing  In 
him  -  by  helping  him  to  liave  8».>methlng  and 
be  somebody  and  genUy  excusing  hUn  If  hs 
does  not  quite  live  up  to  our  hopes. 

There  are  counties*  other  details  and 
aspects  of  the  National  Home  Ownership 
PoundaUon  Act  I  am  sure  you  a:i  have  many 
questions  which  I  have  perhaps  stimulated 
but  not  answered 

over  the  next  few  months  I  will  attempt 
to  discuss  and  reply  to  many  such  queatlons. 
and  I  win  expect  to  profit  by  your  suggesUona 
and.  I  hope,  your  support 

I  am  fu.lv  aware  that  this  legteUtlon  U  not 
perfe  t  I  am  aw.ire  that  It  does  not  provide 
the  answer  to  all  our  slum  housing  problems 
or  new  hope  to  all  slum  people  But  It  Is  a 
beginning  .  ^  ^ 

L.ust  September  Just  as  I  first  advanced 
the  rudiments  of  this  idea.  President  Johnson 
spoke  at  the  Brookings  InstltutU.n  here  In 
Wiahlngvjn  Speaking  of  his  acUons  as 
President  in  coplug  with  urt>an  problems. 
the  President  said.  We  need  not  delay  acUon 
in  the  dtles  until  Brookings,  and  lU  sister 
institutions,  have  given  us  a  definitive 
answer  When  governments  are  faced  with 
great  public  dilemma*,  they  must  shape  IhelJ 
pro(jram*  with  the  greatest  wisdom  that  they 
possess,  but  governments  must  act  They 
cannot  wait  to  *ct  until  ail  that  U  tentatl'.e 
and  hypothetical  can  be  established  as  firmly 
as  a  law  if  mathemall-'s   ' 

That  Is  the  spirit  In  which  I  will  offer  thU 
legislauon  tomorrow  That  Is  the  spirit  In 
which  I  hope  it  will  be  received. 

1  am  hopeful  that,  perhaps  with  some  fur- 
ther reflnements.  a  National  Home  Ownership 
foundation  can  be  made  a  reality  When  It 
U.  we  WUl  have  an  Important  new  tool  for 
m.ib.iliing  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
private  soctur  behind  sound  grasfcrooU  pro- 
gmma  to  tnake  Uxlay  s  poor  slum  families 
the  muUlle  in-ome  h  >me  owners  of  tomorrow 


MAKING  IT   EASIER  FOR  THE  RUS- 
SIANS TO  EXPORT  COMMUNISM 
Mr     KLEPPE      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unarUmoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  AshbbookJ  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oT  the  gentleman  from 
North  DakoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities today  heard  testimony  from 
LeoruLTd  I.  Epstein,  a  New  Jersey  busi- 
nessman who  v&s  approached  by  a  Rus- 
sian national  In  hopes  of  getting  various 
technological  Items  for  the  Russian's 
"customer." 

Epstein  related  how  Vadlm  Isakov.  an 
employee  of  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund, 
initiated  his  espionage  efforts  by  Indicat- 
ing that  he  was  Interested  in  bu>lng 
items  for  UNICEP— he  was  a  UNICEF 
procurement  ofBcer — and  ended  up  at- 
tempting to  buy  an  underwater  robot, 
which  could  be  used  for  retrieving  items 
from  the  ocean  floor,  accelerometers. 
which  could  be  used  to  accomplish  a  soft 
landing  on  the  moon  by  a  space  vehicle .  a 
miniature  computer,  which  could  be  used 
on  board  a  space  craft ;  titanium  pressure 
vessels — It  had  to  be  titanium  because 
of  the  weight  factor;  and  flexible  hcses 
used  to  fuel  missiles  prior  to  laimch. 

While  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
UNICEF  was  attempting  clandestine 
purchases  of  American  technological 
goods,  the  administration  Is  attemptlnx 
to  make  It  easier  for  the  enemy  to  get 
goods,  mainly  through  the  expansion  of 
East-West  trade  As  Mr.  Epstein  said. 
much  Russian  technology  Is  probabli'  30 
to  40  years  behind  us. 

Fortunately  there  Is  a  group  that  Is 
attempting  to  block  this  expansion 
Headed  by  former  Gov.  John  Davis 
Lodge,  this  trroup  of  distinguished  Indi- 
viduals has  apparently  started  on  the 
right  track  by  calling  a  spade  a  spade 
This  Is  seen  in  their  name.  Committee 
To  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy. 

Here  Is  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  8.  1967.  which  lists  the  spon- 
sors As  you  can  see  they  Include  bii5;- 
ne.ssmen. 

Eight  CEASE  Sponsors  Listd  bt  John 

LODCB 

John  Davis  Lodge,  Republican  former  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  announced  last  night 
eight  sponsors  for  his  Committee  to  End  Aid 
to  the  Soviet  Enemy  (CEASE),  a  grtnip 
dedicated  to  blocking  adnalnlstratlon  etlort* 
to  Increase  West-East  trade. 

Lodge  listed  his  sponsoring  committee  as 

P  K  Weyerhauaer.  of  the  Weyerhauser  Co 
St  Paul,  Minn.;  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Wash- 
ington author  and  Journalist;  former  U  S 
Sen  William  P  Knowland.  publisher  of  the 
Oakland.  Calif  Tribune:  retired  Adm  Arthur 
Radford  of  Washington,  former  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

John  B.  Adama.  a  Washington  pubUsher; 
Alex  Parker  Jr.  of  the  Parker  Tobacco  Co. 
Mayivllle,  Ky  ;  William  Penn  Patrick,  board 
chairman  of  HoUday  Magic  Co  ;  retired  Gen 
Arthur  Trudeau,  chairman.  Qulf  Research 
and  Development  Co..  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
retired  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  Washington 

Mr.  EpBteln  stated  this  morning  thai 
the  UNICEF  employe*  apparently  be- 
lieved that  American  businessmen  would 
be  glad  to  sell  to  an  unknown  'European 
customer."  anything  to  make  a  "buck." 

"I  think  that  most  businessmen  should 


uphold  the  safety  and  security  of  their 
Nation  and  hang  the  dollar  in  these 
cases,"  Epstein  told  the  committee.  Need- 
less to  say,  Mr.  Epstein  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  George  Yohrling,  were  more  con- 
cerned about  their  country  than  making 
money  and  contacted  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  as  soon  as  they 
realized  what  was  going  on. 

In  contrast  to  Mr.  Epstein  and 
CEASE.  I  have  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  6,  1967.  headed,  "U.S. 
Pushes  Drive  for  Soviet  Trade."  This  ar- 
ticle states  that  there  Is  a  renewed  effort 
to  "break  a  logjam  In  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,"  and  the  "President  or- 
dered hundreds  of  goods  removed  from 
a  list  of  products  barred  from  sale  to  the 
Communist  bloc."  Here  is  the  Times  ar- 
ticle: 
U.S.     Pushes     Drfve     for     Soviet     Trade — 

Sponsors    Participation    by    Business    in 

Moscow   Pair 

(By  Raymond  H.  Anderson) 

Moscow,  May  5. — The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  American  businessmen  have 
started  a  campaign  to  break  a  log  Jam  in 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  first  time,  Washington  Is  support- 
ing the  participation  of  American  companies 
In  a  trade  fair  here.  The  exhibition,  concen- 
trating on  food -processing  and  food-packag- 
ing equipment,  will  open  May  16. 

Also  for  the  first  time,  an  American  trade 
mission  Is  In  the  Soviet  Union  specifically 
to  buy  and  sell  The  group  represents  16 
Minneapolis  concerns. 

Another  trade  mission,  from  California, 
win  arrive  In  Moscow  May  15  to  explore  the 
potential  for  sales  of  farm  machinery,  food 
products  and  food   processing  equipment. 

The  surge  of  American  Interest  In  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  reflects.  In  part,  the 
appeal  last  October  by  President  Johnson  for 
Improved  relations  with  the  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

As  a  step  toward  better  relations,  the  I^resl- 
dent  ordered  hundreds  of  goods  removed  from 
a  list  of  products  barred  from  sale  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

expanding  maxket 

The  new  interest  In  doing  business  with 
the  Soviet  Union  also  reflects  an  awareness 
that  the  country  is  now  In  the  market  for  a 
wide  variety  of  equipment  as  It  drives  for  a 
major  expansion  in  agriculture,  automobiles 
and  many  other  areas. 

Eighteen  American  companies  will  have 
exhibits  at  the  Moscow  trade  fair,  called 
Inprodmash-67.  The  fair,  which  ■will  last  13 
days,  win  be  In  Sokolnlkl  Park  In  the  north- 
east section  of  the  city. 

Among  the  companies  taking  part  are 
Crown  Cork  and  Seal  of  Philadelphia,  Dow 
Chemical  of  Midland.  Mich..  Fairbanks  Morse, 
Olenrock,  N.J  .  and  Scientific  Data  System  of 
Santa  MorUca,  Calif. 

Three  soft-drink  companies,  Coca-Cola, 
Pepsi-Cola  and  Royal  Crown  Cola,  will  have 
exhibits  at  the  fair  In  the  hopes  of  persuad- 
ing SoWet  officials  to  allow  them  to  produce 
their  drinks  under  license. 

Equipment  for  processing  and  packaging 
food  Is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  loses  a  large  amount  of  fresh  food 
each  harvest  because  of  spoilage. 

The  Minneapolis  trade  mission,  which  ar- 
rived early  this  week  and  leaves  Sunday  for 
Poland,  represents  food-processing  companies 
iis  well  as  concerns  manufacturing  farm 
equipment,  rc»d  building  equipment  and  In- 
dustrial machinery. 

Among  the  companies  are  Honeywell.  Acro- 
metal  Products  and  John  Deere. 

The  members  of  the  mission  have  made 
ho  sales  yet,  but  they  hope  some  contracts 
will  be  signed  within  a  year  or  so. 


Soviet  offlclala  are  reported  they  hope  aome 
contacts  will  be  an  artlflcal  meat  offered  by 
one  Wellens  tc  Co.  The  product  la  made 
from  soybeans. 

Acoordlng  to  Lovils  R.  Brewster,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  the  Russians  found 
It  hard  to  believe  that  the  samples  he  gave 
them  were  artificial. 

Mr.  Brewster  said  the  products.  Including 
artificial  bam,  beef,  bacon  and  hamburger, 
had  a  higher  protein  contibnt  than  real  meat. 

The  product,  he  added,  would  be  offered 
to  the  Rtisalana  for  about  30  cents  a  pound, 
which  compares  with  a  meat  price  here  of 
more  than  a  dollar  a  pound.  Meat  la  still 
In  short  supply  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Mr. 
Brewster's  company  is  hopeful  of  making 
sales. 

The  California  mission,  which  arrives  later 
this  month,  will  Include  the  Elliot  Manufac- 
ttiring  Company  of  Fresno,  the  West  Coast 
Growers  and  Packers,  of  Selma,  and  the 
Blackwelder  Manufacturing  Company  of  Bio 
Vista. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  my  memory  is  correct, 
several  of  the  firms  mentioned  in  the 
Times  article  as  participants  of  the  Mos- 
cow trade  fair  were  also  mentioned  this 
morning  as  sources  of  some  of  the  items 
which  the  "unidentified  European  cus- 
tomer" wanted. 

I  think  It  Is  true  that  most  Americans 
are  against  trading  with  the  enemy  but 
It  seems  that  the  administration  is  not. 

For  my  part,  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lution which  would  prohibit  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  satellite  nations 
until  there  Is  solid  evidence  that  they 
have  called  a  halt  to  their  alleged  wars 
of  liberation. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  profitable  to  ex- 
port goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  nations,  but  our  goods  only 
make  It  easier  for  them  to  export  com- 
munism. 


CONSIDER  WHAT  HUD  PLANS  TO  DO 
TO  YOUR  CITY 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  lavishly  spending  money 
and  time  to  promote  the  "demonstration 
cities"  program.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
convinced  himdreds  of  cities  that  if 
the  requested  budget  of  $662  million  is 
appropriated  for  "demonstration  cities," 
they  will  receive  large  grants  to  cure  the 
economic,  social,  racial,  educational,  and 
esthetic  ills  of  the  cities.  These  promises 
have  been  misleading. 

The  techniques  and  tactics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  be  a  fair  warn- 
ing of  what  can  be  expected  in  the  "Fed- 
eral cities"  program.  Not  only  will  cities 
be  prostituted  by  impossible  promises, 
but  Members  of  Congress  will  be  treated 
like  puppets  on  strings.  "Vote  for  the 
appropriation,  and  your  city  will  share 
the  largess." 

The  model  cities  program  is  the  first 
step  in  forging  a  new  and  predominant 
Department  of  Domestic  Affairs  to  super- 


sede all  other  domestic  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  Independent  agencies. 

Housing  is  only  one  objective  of  the 
model  cities  program — it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  models  or  demonstrations.  The 
Secretary  will  be  in  charge  of  aU  racial, 
social,  smd  economic  integration  plans 
of  this  administration — and  they  are 
ambitious.  Housing  is  no  longer  the  prin- 
cipal objective.  American  housing  is  al- 
ready far  superior  to  any  other  housing 
in  the  history  of  mankind  because  of  in- 
dividual pride,  ordinary  citizen  ambition, 
and  private  enterprise.  Few  cities,  oCB- 
cials,  or  planners  have  had  the  courage 
to  evaluate  this  model  cities  program. 
Whenever  any  question  has  been  raised 
or  Inadequacy  mentioned,  the  Depart- 
ment simply  promised  a  grant. 

A  view  of  one  experienced  expert  was 
published  in  the  National  Observer  of 
May  1,  1967.  All  Members  should  con- 
sider the  warning  of  Lewis  Mumford,  our 
country's  foremost  scholar  in  the  field  of 
urban  problems: 

Article  by  Mr.  Lewis  Mumtoed 

By  profession  I  am  a  writer — not  an  archi- 
tect, an  engineer,  or  a  city  planner;  and 
though  I  have  been  a  professor  of  city  and 
regional  planning  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania I  have  no  wish  to  appear  before  you 
as  an  urban  specialist,  an  "expert,"  an 
authority.  But  please  do  not  read  any  false 
humility  Into  this  statement.  All  the  colossal 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  during  the 
last  quarter  century  In  urban  renewal,  high- 
way building,  transportation,  land  use,  and 
recreation  have  been  made  by  highly  quali- 
fied experts  and  specialists — and  as  regards 
planning,  I  should  blush  to  be  found  in  their 
company.  .  .  . 

Is  there  any  plausible  reason  for  expecting 
any  better  results  from  wholesale  govern- 
ment intervention,  under  our  present  aus- 
pices, no  matter  how  much  money  you  are 
prepared  to  spend?  If  you  embark  on  such  a 
program  without  asking  far  more  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  reasons  for  our 
past  failures,  and  If  you  fall  to  set  up  more 
human  goals  than  those  our  expanding 
economy  now  pursues,  you  ■will  be  throwing 
public  money  do'wn  the  drain.  And  worse:  In 
the  course  of  doing  this,  you  will  bring  about 
even  more  villainous  conditions  than  those 
you  are  trying  to  correct:  for  you  will  wipe 
out  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  what  is  left 
of  neighborly  life,  social  co-operation,  and 
human  Identity  In  our  already  depressed 
and  congested  urban  areas.  .  .  . 

Surely  It  Is  time  that  there  was  a  general 
realization  of  the  fact  that  we  must  delib- 
erately contrive  a  new  urban  pattern;  one 
that  will  more  effectively  mobilize  the  Im- 
mense resources  of  our  great  metropolises 
without  accepting  the  Intolerable  congestion 
that  has  driven  increasing  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  seek — at  whatever  sacrifice  of  time  and 
social  opportunity — at  least  a  temporary 
breathing  space  In  less  congested  suburban 
areas.  The  new  form  of  the  city  must  be  con- 
ceived on  a  regional  scale.  Not  subordinated 
to  a  single  dominant  center,  but  as  a  net- 
work of  cities  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  set 
in  the  midst  of  publicly  protected  open 
spaces  permanently  dedicated  to  agriculture 
and  recreation.  In  such  a  regional  scheme 
the  metropolis  would  be  only  the  first  among 
equals. 

This  Is  the  organic  type  of  city  that  the 
technology  of  our  time,  the  electric  grid,  the 
telephone,  the  radio,  television,  fast  trans- 
portation. Information  storage  and  transmis- 
sion, has  made  possible.  A  handful  of  plan- 
ners, notably  Christopher  Tunnard,  has  seen 
the  Implications  of  this  new  scale  In  urban 
planning.  But  most  of  our  planning  authori- 
ties still  remEdn  like  a  scratched  phonograph 
record,  with  the  needle  stuck  in  the  old  met- 
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rruMt'Ur"  groove.  li*ay  peopl*;  dnce  the 
pubUcAtlon  of  Jean  Oottm&nii'i  monumental 
•urv«y,  bJiTe  trlMl  to  t&ke  ootnfort  tn  tbe 
thoufht  thmt  th«  preaant  diaordervd  and 
iltiliitliatliift  orban  maaa.  wblch  Oottmann 
baa  popularlaad  aa  "me^opoUa."  la  In  tact 
tba  "M^f*"  form  of  tb«  dty,  new.  dynamic, 
and  InafTltable.  whether  we  tl^  It  or  not. 

Tbat  la  a  allly  Idea,  wortby  oaXj  of  a 
"~— *«-"  M/-i.nK.«n  or  a  Timothy  Leary  Tou 
mtSht  aay  of  this  sprawling  megalopolltan 
nonantlty.  In  McLuban's  termlnolo^.  that 
the  maaa  ti  the  meaaage  And  the  more  mas- 
alT«  the  meaa.   the  more  muddled  the  mea- 


How,  I  have  bad  to  explain  to  myself  why 
tta«  td«M  we  put  forward  during  the  last 
b*U  eaatury  often  proved  politically  and 
anandaUy  acceptable,  but  only  at  the  price 
of  b«lDC  ■terlllaed.  dehumanized,  and  de- 
gnuMI.  But  the  full  eiplanatlon  dawned  on 
ma  only  recently  in  the  course  of  an  analysis 
I  hav*  been  making  on  the  basis  aaaump- 
tleiM  MMl  goals  tbat  have  governed  all  large- 
memi*  tadmology  since  the  Pyramid  Age  in 
VlTPt  aame  &,000  years  ago 

OBOWTH     OF     THB     MECAJfACHIKI 

From  the  earliest  stuges  of  civilization  on. 
aa  I  reMt  the  evidence,  the  moat  striking 
advancaa  In  masa  technology  have  been  the 
outootna  of  centralized  organizations,  dellb- 
•imt«lj  expanding  power  in  every  form^ 
i.K»i»i.-«i  power.  poUtlcai  power,  military 
aanclal  power,  and  not  least  the 
power  of  accurate  analysis  and 
-to  i^hlev^  control  over  both  the 


aatunU  •nvirorunent  and  the  human  com- 
munity. The  astounding  mechanical  success 
ot  tbMa  high- powered  tecbnologlea  is  due  tu 
tiMtr  method  of  systemaucally  breaking  down 
•eoloclcal  complexiues  by  deliberately  elimi- 
T«»tiKg  the  human  factor  I  have  called  this 
ancient  form  of  mechanized  organization  the 
"mafamachine  "  Wherever  it  operates.  It 
liltllinaa  authoritarian  power  and  miul- 
mliiia  human  Inltlauve.  aclf-directlun.  and 
•eU-gOTarameQ  t. 

Tbe  main  point  to  observe  la  that  there  U 
a  deep-aeated  antagunisin  between  a  mech- 
anistic power -centered  ecunumy  and  the 
fkr  older  organic  life-centered  economy,  fur 
k  UXe  economy  seeks  continuity,  variety,  or- 
derly and  purposeful  growth  Such  an  econ- 
ooky  la  cut  to  the  human  scale,  so  that  every 
every  community,  every  human 
alULll  have  the  variety  of  goods  and 
■  ipiileiii  ee  neceasary  fur  the  fulfilment  of 
bla  own  individual  life-course,  from  birth  to 
de*tb. 

The  beale  of  a  life  economy  is  a  raapect  for 
ovaMBto  timtta.  It  seeks  not  the  greatest  poa- 
slble  quantity  of  any  particular  good,  but 
tbe  rlfbt  quantity,  uf  the  right  quality,  al 
ttae  rlgbt  place  and  the  right  time,  for  the 
rtcbt  purpose  Too  much  of  any  one  thing  Is 
ae  fatal  to  living  organisms  as  too  little 

In  eoQtraat,  a  power  economy  la  dealgned 
for  tbe  continuous  expansion  of  a  limited 
number  of  uniform  goods — thoae  are  specially 
adapted  to  quantity  production  and  remote 
control.  Apart  from  enlarging  the  province  of 
merhanlmfinn  and  automation  Iteelf.  the 
chief  goel  of  this  economy  is  to  produce  the 
gr««teet  an>ount  of  power,  prestige,  or  profit 
for  the  distant  controllers  of  the  megama- 
cbine.  Though  these  modem  power  systems 
produce  a  maximum  quantity  of  highly  spe- 
clailxed  product* — motors  cars,  refrigerators. 
waahlng  machines,  rockets,  nuclear  bombe — 
tbey  cannot,  on  their  own  terms,  do  Justice 
to  the  far  more  complex  and  varied  needs 
of  human  Ufe.  for  these  needa  cannot  be 
mechanised  and  automated,  still  leas  con- 
trolled and  suppressed,  without  killing  some- 
tlilng  eeaential  to  the  life  of  the  organism  or 
to  tbe  aelf-reepect  of  tbe  human  personality. 

For  the  last  century,  we  Americana  have 
been  systematically  Indoctrinated  tn  the  vir- 
tues of  maas  production  and  have  accepted, 
with  unction,  the  plethora  of  goods  offered. 


la  which  even  thoee  on.  public  relief  now 
participate.  But  we  have  been  carefully 
trained  to  Look  only  at  tbe  plua  side  of  the 
equation,  and  to  close  our  eyea  to  tbe  appal- 
ling defects  and  failures  tbat  tasue  from  the 
vei-y  success  of  tbe  msgamafhlne. 

No  sound  public  policy  in  bousing  and 
urban  renewal  can  be  rormuluted  till  we  have 
reckoned  wltb  these  llablUtlee.  The  over- 
production o(  motor  cars  has  not  only 
wrecked  our  once-elBclent  and  well-balanced 
transportation  system,  and  turned  our  big 
cities  InW'i  holliiw  shells,  exploding  with  vio- 
lence, but  It  has  polluted  the  air  with  lethal 
carbon  a^onoxide.  and  even,  wltb  the  use  of 
lead  In  gasoline,  dangertjusly  poisoned  our 
wnter  and  food  The  c^vemical  industry.  In 
Its  undisciplined  effort  to  sell  a  maximum 
amount  of  Ita  products,  has  poisoned  our 
soils  and  our  foods  with  DDT.  malathlon. 
and  other  deadly  compounds,  while  heed- 
leasly  befouling  o\xi  water  supply  with  de- 
tergents 

So.  to<;i  with  the  pharmaceutical  Industry, 
the  rocket  Industry,  the  television  Industry, 
the  pornography  and  narcotics  Industries 
Ail  have  become  Immensely  dynamic  and 
profitable  enterprises,  automatically  expand- 
ing, and  by  their  very  expanalon  callouAly 
disregarding  human  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare, while  wiping  out  every  trace  of  organic 
variety  and  active  human  choice 

The  point  I  am  now  making  challeng^es.  I 
regret  to  say.  not  only  some  of  the  published 
views  of  your  chairman,  but  probably  the 
views  of  the  rest  of  this  committee  You  ac- 
cept. I  tdke  It.  the  current  American  faith  in 
the  necessity  for  an  expanding  machine- 
centered  economy,  as  If  this  were  one  of  the 
great  laws  of  nature,  or  If  not.  then  Amer- 
ici's  happiest  contribution  to  human  pros- 
perity and   freedom    I  wish   you  were  right 

B.it  do  you  seriously  believe  that  a  houaing 
Industry  based,  as  Senator  Rlblcoff  has  put 
It.  on  the  technology  of  megalopolis"  will  be 
any  more  regardful  of  human  needs  and 
human  satisfacuous.  or  any  mors  eager  to 
overcome  the  distortions  and  perversions  of 
a  power-obsessed,  machine-driven,  money- 
oriented  economy'  If  so.  you  are  Ignoring  the 
very  factors  that  have  mocked  and  ruined  so 
many  of  our  previous  efforts  at  urban  Im- 
provement This  expanding  economy,  for  all 
lis  suSocdting  abundance  of  machine-made 
goods  and  gadgets,  has  resulted  In  a  dismally 
mntracted  life  lived  fi-rr  the  most  part  con- 
nned  to  a  car  or  a  elevlslon  set.  a  life  so 
empty  of  vivid  firsthand  experience  that  It 
might  as  well  t>e  lived  In  a  space  capsule, 
traveling  from  nowhere  to  nowhere  at  super- 
sonic speeds. 

Space  capsules  yes  stationary  space  cap- 
sules--that  Is  what  most  of  our  new  bulld- 
l:igs  are  and  our  prefabricated  foods  taste 
Increasingly  like  those  supplied  In  tubes  to 
astronauts:  while  In  our  urt>an  planning 
schools  I  have  encountered  ominous  designs 
for  whole  cities  to  be  built  underground,  or 
underwater,  so  that  their  Inhabitants  may 
live  and  die  without  ever  coming  Into  con- 
tact with  the  living  eiivtrunmenl.  which  has 
been  essential  to  the  human  race  for  or- 
ganic health,  psychological  stability,  and 
cultural  ifrowth  for  at  least  500.000  years 
And  In  boasting  of  the  fact  that  Automation 
will  soon  be  able  to  do  away  with  ail  serious 
and  humanly  rewarding  work,  manual  or 
mental,  we  are  threatening  to  remove  per- 
haps the  most  essential  historic  InvenUon 
for  preserving  mental  balance  and  further- 
ing the  arts  of  life  These  are  all  danger 
signals    Is   It   not   time   to   give   them   heed' 

Now  your  chairman.  In  his  able  speech 
last  January,  attempted  to  bring  together 
what  seems  to  me.  If  I  may  speak  frankly. 
two  altogether  Incompatible.  In  fact  down- 
right antagonistic,  proposals  On  one  hand 
for  restoring  neighborhoods  as  the  t>aslc  hu- 
man environment,  on  the  other  for  applying 
to  housing  what  he  called,  quite  properly,  the 
technology   of   megalopolis    Senator   Rlblcoff 


wisely  recopilaed  the  need  to  respect  the 
small  unit,  tbe  neighborhood.  In  order  to 
promote  those  qualities  we  associate,  at  least 
as  an  Ideal,  with  the  small  town — meaning. 
I  take  tt,  •  place  wtiere  everyone  has  an 
tdentlflabie  face  and  Is  a  recognizable  and 
responsible  person — not  just  a  Social  Security 
number,  a  draft-card  number,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  digits  on  a  computer. 

As  to  neighborhoods,  I  am  entirely  on 
bis  side.  I  have  not  spent  part  of  my  life 
In  a  small  country  community,  and  another 
part  In  a  planned  neighborhood  unit.  Sunny- 
side  Gardens,  Long  Island,  without  learning 
to  appreciate  these  Intimate  small-town 
virtues.  And  I  believe  the  greatest  defect  of 
tbe  United  States  Conatltutlon  was  Its  origi- 
nal failure,  despite  the  example  of  the  New 
EUigland  township  and  the  town  meeting,  to 
make  this  democratic  local  unit  the  basic 
cell  of  our  whole  system  of  government.  For 
democracy,  in  any  active  sense,  begins  and 
ends  In  communities  small  enough  for  their 
members  to  meet  face  to  face. 

But  if  your  purpoee  Is  to  do  urban  plan- 
ning and  renewal  on  the  basis  of  neighbor- 
hoods and  balanced  urban  communities,  you 
would.  I  submit,  be  deceiving  yourselves  if 
you  Imagined  that  a  vast  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Government — tSO  billion  over  10 
year*  has  been  suggested — could  possibly 
achieve  the  happy  results  you  hope  for.  Such 
a  masalve  expenditure  succeeded,  we  all  know, 
m  producing  the  atom  bomb;  and  It  has  been 
applied  with  equal  success  in  producing 
rockets,  space  satellites,  supersonic  Jets,  and 
similar  Instruments  of  physical  conquest  or 
destructloo 

But  note — this  method  can  be  applied  only 
to  thoae  structures  or  machine  assemblages 
that  can  be  deelgned  without  the  faintest 
regard  for  the  human  factor,  and  without 
any  feedback  from  the  human  reaction  TTils 
patently  leaves  out  the  neighborhood  and  the 
city  Unless  human  needs  and  human  Inter- 
actions and  human  responses  are  the  first 
consideration,  the  city,  in  any  valid  human 
sense  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  for.  as  Soph- 
ocles long  ago  said.  "The  city  is  people." 

Accordingly.  I  beg  you  to  look  a  little  more 
closely  St  what  such  a  huge  supply  of  capital. 
with  such  large  prospective  proflu,  would  do 
Not  merely  would  It  skyrocket  already  In- 
flated land  values  so  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  would  go  to  the  property  owners 
aoid  real  estate  speculators;  but  even  worse— 
It  would  Invite  ever  greater  megamactalnes  to 
Invade  the  building  industry.  With  %bO  bil- 
lion as  bait,  a  new  kind  ot  aerospace  Industry 
would  move  in.  wltb  all  Its  typical  para- 
phernalia of  scientific  research  and  engineer- 
ing design  At  that  moment  your  plans  for 
creating  humanly  salUfactory  neighborhoods 
would  go  up  In  smoke. 

KMroacxo  coNroBkirrr 

"General  Space-Housing,  Inc  "  will  sohe 
your  housing  problem,  swiftly  and  efflclently, 
though  not  painlessly,  by  following  Its  u»n 
typical  method,  derived  from  the  undent 
pyramid  builders:  eliminate  the  human  fac- 
tor by  enforcing  conformity  and  destroying 
choice 

Once  started,  such  a  scientifically  ordered 
housing  Industry  commanding  virtually  un- 
limited capital  at  national  expense,  and  pro- 
viding, as  In  the  Pentagon's  favored  Indu.s- 
trles.  Indecently  large  salaries  and  excrbi- 
tiint  profits  for  private  Investors,  would  be 
geftred  for  further  expansion  And  It  would 
achieve  this  expansion,  not  only  by  designing 
units  prefrabrlcated  for  early  obsolescence, 
but  likewise  by  wiping  out.  as  dangerous 
rivals,  thoee  parts  of  the  rural  or  urban  en- 
vironment that  were  built  on  a  more  human 
plan 

I  have  only  nibbled  at  the  edges  of  this 
difficult  subject  My  final  words  must  be 
m<3etly  words  of  negation  and  caution  Go 
slow!  Experiment  with  small  measures  and 
small   units.  Whatever  you  do  In  extending 
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the  policies  followed  In  the  past  wlU  almoet 
surely  meet  wltb  the  same  embcurassments 
and  the  same  failures. 

Remember  that  you  oannot  overcome  tbe 
nietropoUtaa  congestion  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  the  cataclysmic  disintegration  of 
urban  life  during  the  last  30  years,  by  insti- 
tuting a  crash  program.  Tou  are  much  more 
likely  to  produce  more  lethal  congestion, 
more  rapid  disintegration,  ending  in  a  greater 
crash.  The  time  for  action  on  a  massive  scale 
has  not  yet  come.  But  the  time  for  fresb 
thinking  on  this  whole  subject  is  long  orer- 
due 


BILL    TO   PROHIBIT   DESECRATION 
OP  FLAO  GAINS  SUPPORT 

Mr.  KI.FPPE.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  uk 
unanlmouA  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  reintroduced  a  bill  which  I 
originally  Introduced  In  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress,  which  would 
prohibit  desecration  of  the  American 
flag. 

This  bill,  similar  to  several  which  have 
been  Introduced  by  my  colleagues  during 
this  session,  would  provide  for  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year  and  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  anyone 
who  publicly  mutilates,  defaces.  defUes. 
defles.  tramples  uprnn,  or  casts  contempt, 
either  by  word  or  act,  on  any  flag,  stand- 
ard, colors,  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States, 

It  is  strange  to  see  In  our  newspapers 
pictures  of  American  young  men  facing 
danger  and  death  In  Vietnam  while  In 
these  same  editions  there  are  pictures  of 
other  Americans  burning  their  Nation's 
flag;  in  the  safety  of  an  American  park. 

While  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  right 
of  dissent  In  our  Nation,  a  right  which 
was  established  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  one  which  must  remain  Inviolate, 
there  Is  a  point  at  which  dissent  ends 
and  disloyalty  begins.  This  great  right 
of  dissent  was  never  Intended  to  allow 
the  desecration  or  mutilation  of  our 
American  flag,  a  symbol  of  our  national 
heritage. 

And  even  as  I  have  read  and  heard 
with  disgust  of  recent  desecrations  of 
our  flag,  so  have  I  been  heartened  and 
encouraged  by  my  many  colleagues  who 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  prohibit 
this;  and  by  the  prompt  hearings  grant- 
ed similar  bills  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

I  hope  these  hearings  will  be  followed 
by  quick  and  positive  action  to  end  these 
disgraceful  exhibitions. 


RUMANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  10th 
of  May  Is  the  traditional  annlveraary 
of  the  day  of  Rumania's  Independence, 
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but  the  people  of  Rumania,  locked  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  may  not  celebrate 
this  day. 

Thoee  who  have  escaped  from  their 
homeland  to  ttae  freedom  of  America, 
continue  to  mark  this  national  holiday, 
and  today  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
National  Center  In  New  York  City,  mes- 
sages will  be  read,  preparatory  to  broad- 
casting them  to  the  Rumanians  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  others  in  America  who  are  for- 
timate  enough  to  have  our  heritage  of 
freedom,  must  step  forward  this  day 
to  Join  in  sending  messages  of  hope 
which  can  help  to  keep  alive  the  will  to 
flght  for  the  restoration  of  freedom. 

Rumanians  today  are  denied  the  right 
to  mark  their  traditional  day  of  in- 
dependence because  their  overlords  order 
them  to  observe  May  9,  the  date  on 
which  the  Russian  forces  defeated  the 
Nazis  in  Rumania. 

May  10  was  selected  by  the  Rumanian 
people  to  commemorate  three  significant 
events  in  their  history:  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Principality  of  Rumania  in 
1866,  independence  won  from  Turkey  in 
1877,  and  the  establishment  of  their  na- 
tion as  a  kingdom  In  1881. 

Ehiring  its  period  as  an  independent 
nation,  Rumania  had  one  of  the  more 
socially  progressive  and  stable  govern- 
ments in  E^urope.  Liberal  reforms  had 
been  Instituted  by  Rumania,  including 
a  land  reform  measure  which  gave  the 
peasantry  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
ownership  of  much  of  the  land.  A  com- 
pulsory educational  system  was  estab- 
lished. By  the  provisions  of  the  1923  Ru- 
manian Constitution,  male  suffrage  came 
into  existence  in  Rumania. 

Yet  it  was  to  be  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
Rumanian  people  again  to  fall  under  for- 
eign subjugation.  Following  World  War 
n,  a  Communist  regime  was  Imposed 
on  them,  and  the  people  were  terrorized 
into  submission. 

Life  today  In  Rumania  means  strict 
police-state  surveillance.  It  means  sub- 
mitting to  Communist  Party  directives 
on  a  broad  range  of  everyday  matters 
from  housing  and  holidays.  It  even 
means  being  dependent  on  the  party's 
favor  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Despite  yean  of  indoctrination,  the 
Communists  have  not  succeeded  in  eras- 
ing the  natlon«l  consciousness  of  the 
Riimanlan  people.  They  continue  to 
yearn  for  freedom — ^freedom  from  for- 
eign contnd  for  their  nation  and  the  In- 
dividual freedoms  now  denied  them. 

Even  the  Communist  functionaries  in 
Rumania  are  becoming  more  responsive 
to  the  imdercurrent  surge  of  national- 
ism permeating  the  population  of  Ru- 
mania today.  Partly  to  gfain  greater  pop- 
ular support  and  partly  a  reflection  of 
the  current  trend  of  the  loosening  ties 
within  the  Soviet  bloc,  Rumanian  Com- 
munists have  adopted  one  of  the  more 
Independent  courses  taken  by  the  East 
European  nations. 

The  Rumanian  Communists  have  gone 
pertiaps  even  further  than  any  other 
East  European  nation  in  attempting  to 
de-Russify  Rumania,  Russian-language 
courses  are  no  longer  compulsory  in 
Rumanian  secondary  schools,  national 
history  books  are  being  corrected   to 


eliminate  some  of  the  pro-Soviet  slanted 
material,  and  even  street  names  have 
been  changed. 

Although  the  more  nationalistic  policy 
adopted  by  the  Rumanian  Communists 
may  produce  an  amelioration  of  the  liv- 
ing conditions  in  Rumania,  the  Ruma- 
nian people  will  never  be  satisfied  by  a 
mere  reassertion  of  national  id'^ntity.  Not 
until  that  national  Identity  assumes  the 
form  of  a  restoration  of  national  and 
individual  freedom  will  the  Rumanian 
people  be  truly  satisfied. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  Rumanian  na- 
tional holiday,  we  Americans  wish  to  ex- 
press again  our  lasting  friendship  to- 
ward the  Rumanian  people,  our  con- 
tinuing prayers  for  the  restoration  of 
their  complete  Independence,  and  our 
deepest  hope  that  the  Rumanian  people 
will  so.-^n  be  in  control  again  of  their 
own  government  and  their  individual 
lives. 


UNITY    AND    THE    NAIIONAL    FED- 
ERATION  OF  REPUBUCAN   WOMEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  had 
a  firsthand  opportunity  to  ot>serve  the 
conduct  of  the  biennial  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  which  was  held  in  Washington 
during  last  week.  I  know  when  I  see  a 
railroad  running  through  the  micdle  of 
the  house  so  it  was  not  hard  to  observe 
what  was  transpiring. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  decision  was 
made  that  Mrs.  Phyllis  Schlafly  should 
not  be  elected  President  of  NFRW  and 
every  tactic  and  device  was  used  to  ac- 
complish this  objective.  I  saw  many  of 
them.  Others  can  only  be  the  subject  of 
cofijecture.  For  example,  it  would  appear 
that  the  only  real  reason  for  postponifig 
the  convention  which  was  originally 
scheduled  for  last  year  in  California  was 
for  the  purpose  of  undercutting  Mrs. 
Schlafly. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
theme  of  last  week's  convention  was 
unity.  If  Mrs.  Schlafly  wants  to  support 
those  who  stacked  the  deck  against  her, 
it  would  be  sheer  grace  on  her  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
those  who  manipulated,  gave  unfair 
rulings  and  engaged  in  unfair  tactics 
have  no  right  whatsoever  to  ask  for 
unity.  They  were  the  most  divisive  force  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  Republican  Party — 
the  same  dominant  elements  we  saw 
playing  the  spoiler's  role  in  1964. 

A  formal  objection  has  been  lodged  by 
a  number  of  the  pro-Schlafly  delegates. 
Their  objections  are  not  those  of  sore 
losers  but  of  Indignant  women  who  wit- 
nessed this  affair.  I  Include  their  letter 
and  two  nevrspaper  articles  In  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Mat  8.  1867. 
Mr.  Rat  Bliss, 

National  Chairman,  RepubUoan  NatUm€U 
Committee.  Waahington,  D.C. 
Dkax  Ma,  Buss:  Tlie  undersigned  vomen, 
who  served  as  delegates  to  the  Convention 
of  ttae  National  Federation  of  Republlean 
WomMi  In  Wasblngton,  D.C.  on  May  6-6, 
formally  protest   ttae   groes   Ulegallties   and 
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liT«CUl*rltlea  which  characterized  both  the 
Convention  proceedings  and  the  election  We 
believe  that  theee  Irregularttlea  defeated  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  and 
members  of  the  Federation  We  urge  that  you 
initiate  an  Inveetlgatlon  by  Impartial  per- 
sona acceptable  to  both  candidates 

1.  The  Credentials  Committee  wrongfully 
deprived  about  100  Schlafly  delegates  of  their 
right  to  vote  at  this  Convention  for  reasons 
which  were  either  completely  invalid  or  of 
doubtful  validity  At  the  san^.e  time,  the 
Committee  wrongfully  sealed  about  800 
OTtonnell  delegates  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  who  should  have  been  disquali- 
fied for  the  very  fundamental  reason  of  not 
paying  their  full  dues  Some  of  the  specifics 
on  these  cases  are  set  forth  in  the  Minority 
Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee 

It  la  a  shocking  double  standard  that  little 
pro-Schlafly  clubs  were  disqualified  for  being 
Allegedly  one  or  two  days  late  In  paying  their 
dues,  but  the  big  pro-O'Donnell  states  of 
New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania  were  allowed  to 
vote  although  they  paid  only  about  half  the 
dues  required  by  Section  4  of  Article  3  of  the 
NFBW  bylaws  The  offldal  NPRW  Statistical 
Report  proves  that  New  York  paid  on  mem- 
bsrahlp  of  only  33,500  for  1966  and  1966.  al- 
tbougb  the  "actual  membership  is  65.000." 
which  means  that  New  York.  Ln  effect,  paid 
only  bi  per  capita  dues,  while  all  states  uther 
thaji  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  paid  10< 
per  capita  dues. 

The  same  NFRW  Statistical  Reports  prove 
thJiC  Pennsylvania  made  only  a  token  pay- 
ment of  about  one-quarter  what  they  owed 
In  1066.  and  one- third  what  they  owed  In 
1900.  Thtis.  for  two  of  the  three  years  since 
the  last  NPRW  Convention.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  are  substantially  in  arrears  In 
their  duea,  and  a  large  percentage  or  all  of 
their  delegates  should  have  been  barred  from 
voting  at  this  Convention 

Another  pro-O'Donnell  state  which  was 
permitted  serious  deviations  from  the  dues 
requirement  was  Oregon  Oregon  did  not  pay 
Its  dues  for  1967  until  about  10  days  after 
the  deadline,  and  then  only  In  re8p>onse  to 
a  telegram  request  from  the  NFRW  oflVce  By 
contrast,  13  Schlafly  delegates  were  disquali- 
fied because  the  state  treasurer  forwarded 
the  duea  to  the  national  office  one  day  late 
In  Texaa,  17  pro-Schlafly  clubo  were  barred 
from  voting  for  tardiness  In  paying  dues, 
although  It  was  proved  that  these  clubs  had 
been  given  erroneous  Information  about  the 
date  of  the  dues  deadline 

Because  of  one  erroneous  challenge. 
brought  to  the  Credentials  Committee  by  a 
■Ingle  OX)onnell  supporter.  26  Wisconsin 
delegates  who  had  complied  with  all  rules 
and  paid  their  registration  fees  and  were 
wearing  their  badges,  were  made  to  wait  48 
boura  standing,  sitting  and  lying  In  hot  and 
stuffy  halls,  missing  (33  worth  of  meals  they 
bad  already  paid  for  and  two  nights  of  sleep; 
they  were  finally  cleared  at  5  AM  the  mom- 
Uag  of  voting.  This  was  In  shocking  contrast 
to  tbe  automatic  credentlalling  and  register- 
ing of  hundreds  of  delegates  arriving  by  bus- 
loads from  pro-O'Donnell  states,  some  arrtv- 
Ing  as  late  as  five  hours  after  voting  had 
begun. 

3.  The  principal  credentlalling  of  dele- 
gates was  not  handled  by  an  Impartial  cre- 
dentials or  registration  committee,  but  was 
turned  over  to  state  presidents.  35  of  whom 
were  In  the  O'Donnell  campaign  organlza- 
tlOB.  This  meant  that  state  presidents  could 
band  tbe  badges  over  to  anyone  of  their  own 
ebooslng,  without  any  check  whatsoever  on 
whether  they  were  proper  delegates  There 
was  no  guarantee  against  badges  being  given 
to  unauthorized  persons;  there  was  even  no 
guarantee  against  one  woman  voting  twice 
wttb  different  badges  The  result  was  that. 
the  morning  of  the  voting,  busloads  of 
women  arrived  from  New  York.  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey  and  Michigan  w.io  were  taken 
laamedlately    to    their    state    headquarters, 


given  badges.  Instructed  how  to  vote,  herded 
through  the  voting  area,  and  then  put  back 
on  the  buses  and  driven  home  without  ever 
going  to  the  Convention  floor  or  participat- 
ing In  the  Convention  In  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  It  can  be  assumed  that 
these  were  not  legitimate  deleKates  'from 
each  club,"  as  specified  in  the  NFRW  bylaws, 
but  were  women  appointed  by  their  state 
presidents  to  represent"  clubs  to  which 
they  never  belonged 

3  Although  the  otBclal  Call  to  Convention 
stated  that,  in  order  to  vote,  a  delegate  must 
present  the  yellow  credential  slip  signed  by 
her  club  president  and  countersigned  by  her 
club  treasurer,  this  requirement  was  aban- 
doned at  the  Convention  Delegates  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  without  showing  this  yellow 
form  to  the  tellers,  so  that  there  were  no 
cr'Ms  checks  with  the  ballot  machine  spindle 
cards  against  this  offlclal  form  Further,  there 
are  many  tellers  who  will  testify  to  other 
Irregularities  of  voting  procedures  S<5me  95 
Schlafly  delegates  from  Ohio  were  subjected 
to  Incredible  harassment  and  delay  after  they 
arrived  in  the  voting  area 

4  Mrs  Elston.  as  presiding  officer,  denied 
the  Convention  the  right  to  accept  or  reject 
any  Credentials  Committee  report  This  Is 
clearly  contrary  to  Section  71  of  Roberts 
Rules  of  Order  Revised  which  states  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Credentials  report  shall  be 
the  first  order  of  business  There  was  never 
an  offlclal  deternunatlon  before  the  election 
of  how  many  delegates  were  entitled  to  vote 
Repeated  attempts  from  the  Convention  floor 
to  demand  the  Credentials  Committee  report 
were  ruled  out  of  order. 

5  We  have  never  yet  been  given  any  accu- 
rate or  satisfactory  Credentials  Committee 
report  As  of  today,  we  do  not  know  how 
many  delegates  were  present  and  entitled  to 
vote 

6  In  the  Co.'iventlon  hall,  the  seating  was 
NOT  alphabetical,  but  arranged  in  a  manner 
beneficial  to  pro-O'Donnell  states  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  were  seated  to- 
gether In  the  front  rows  under  the  television 
lights  while  the  pro-Schlafly  states  were 
seated  In  the  pooriV-Ughted  rear  of  the  hall 
and  on  the  outer  fringes  Thus.  It  was  physi- 
cally Lmp>08slble  for  the  chair  to  rule  fairly 
or  accurately  on  any  i.loee  voice  or  standing 
votes. 

7  The  floor  of  the  Convention  was  policed 
with  such  efficient  control  that  leaders  of 
Mrs  Schlafly's  delegations  could  not  even 
communicate  with  one  another  or  with  the 
chair  Microphones  were  usually  turned  off 
In  the  area  of  the  pro-Schlafly  states  Men 
were  controlling  and  directing  the  entire 
Convention  floor  Visitors  lmf>orted  from 
areas  hostile  to  Mrs  Schlafly  were  made  ser- 
geants-at-arms  A  force  of  hired  police  was 
stationed  at  all  doors,  and  Schlafly  delegates 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  by  side  doors  con- 
venient to  the  ladles"  room.  Mrs.  Orace 
Thackeray,  president  of  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  California  Federation,  heading  a 
membership  of  40.000  women,  could  not  walk 
down  the  aisle  to  speak  to  a  member  of  her 
delegation  without  being  harassed  and 
threatened  When  she  tried  to  speak  to  a 
point  of  personal  privilege,  she  was  never 
recognized  A  network  of  control  prevented 
her  leaving  the  floor  to  talk  with  reporters, 
or  to  speak  with  them  on  the  floor 

8  It  was  a  clear  conflict  of  Interest  for 
Mrs  Dorothy  Elston.  the  real  campaign  man- 
ager of  Mrs  O'Donnell  campaign,  to  pre- 
side at  the  Convention  For  many  months, 
Mrs  Elston  had  used  the  National  Federa- 
tion office  as  a  campaign  headquarters  for 
Mrs  O'Donnell  and  against  Mrs  Schlafly, 
the  elected  First  Vice  President  Mrs  Elston 
continued  her  partisan  and  prejudicial  be- 
havior In  the  conduct  of  every  phase  of  the 
Convention  and  the  election  She  named  all 
the  Convention  committees,  which  resulted 
in  a  ratio  of  15  Schlafly  supporters  out  of 
109  committee  members.  Only  after  a  strong 


protest  was  lodged  by  Schlafly  supporters 
did  Mrs.  Elston  agree  to  some  additional 
Schlafly  tellers  The  president  of  the  Hawaii 
Federation,  Mrs  Ruth  Jackson,  resigned  as 
a  member  of  the  Credentials  Committee  be- 
cause of  Its  steady  stream  of  biased  deci- 
sions 

9  The  many  violations  of  proper  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  Roberts  Rules  of 
Order  are  too  numerous  to  list  Many  points 
have  been  already  mentioned  In  addition, 
there  was  no  Treasurer's  Report  presented, 
probably  because  It  would  have  brought  up 
embarrassing  questions  about  the  failure 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  pay  their 
full  dues  By  a  series  of  maneuvers,  the  chair 
successfully  evaded  the  presentation  of  the 
Credentials  Committee  report,  although 
Roberts  Rules  say  that  a  change  In  the  Con- 
vention program  requires  a  i,  vote. 

10  Mrs  Schlafly's  representatives  were 
denied  the  right  to  watch  the  preparation 
and  sealing  of  the  voting  machines,  and 
denied  the  right  to  test-vote  them,  although 
Mrs  Elston  had  promised  this  In  writing  In 
her  letter  to  Mrs  Schlafly's  campaign  man- 
ager. Mrs  Kate  Hoffman  Mrs  Elston's  letter 
also  promised  that  hlrs  Schlafly's  represent- 
atives would  be  notified  of  the  Ume  of 
the  preparation  of  the  voting  machines 
Such  notice  was  not  given.  When  Mrs 
Schlafly's  ballot  security  repreeentatlves  ac- 
cidentally discovered  that  the  preparation  of 
the  voting  machines  was  In  process  and  6  of 
the  20  machines  had  already  been  sealed, 
they  tried  to  watch  the  preparation  of  the 
remaining  machines  They  were  ejected  from 
the  voting  machine  area  and  not  permitted 
to  do  this. 

11  As  late  as  6  AM.  Mrs  Schlafly's  rep- 
resentatives Indicated  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  spot  check  of  the  backs  of  the 
machines,  but  even  this  was  denied.  The 
cursory  viewing  of  the  outsldes  of  the  ma- 
chines then  permitted  was  no  guarantee 
whatsoever  of  a  fair  election,  and  cannot 
possibly  substitute  for  Inspection  of  the  seal- 
ing of  the  machines. 

12  A  formal  challenge  to  the  whole  elec- 
tion was  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
vention Please  note  that  this  challenge  was 
presented  while  the  election  was  taking 
place — not  after  the  election  results  were 
known.  The  delegate  who  presented  the  chal- 
lenge, Mrs.  Rosalind  Frame,  stated  that  she 
was  making  the  challenge  regardless  of  who 
won  the  election 

13  What  Is  at  stake  here  Is  the  Integrity 
of  the  ballot  In  our  opinion  this  was  a  con- 
trolled and  rigged  election  which  has  con- 
stituted an  election  fraud  depriving  the  half 
million  Federated  Republican  women  of  their 
representation  at  the  National  Convention. 
Republicans  cannot  point  their  fingers  at 
election  frauds  in  Texas  and  Cook  County 
unless  our  own  electloxxs  £ire,  like  Caesar's 
wife,  above  suspicion. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Mrs.  Katx  HorrifAN, 

Illinois 
Mrs.   Obace  Thackcrat, 

California. 
Miss  Lccn.LE  Boston. 

Calitomia. 
Mrs    RrTH  Mi'rray. 

Wisconsin. 

I  Prom   the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  8, 

1967) 
Mas    ScHLAFtT  Chaboes  Fraud  in  GOP  Vot- 
ing   4    Backers   Ask   Bliss  To   KIakk   In- 

VISTIOATION 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Washington,  May  8.— Mrs  Phyllis  Schlafly 
of  Alton.  Ill  .  charged  fraud  today  in  the 
election  Saturday  In  which  she  was  defeated 
for  president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women 

She  and  her  conservative  followers  de- 
manded an  impartial  investlgaUon  of  what 
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they  called  a  "controlled  and  iICSmI  elsetton" 
that  constltutad  an  "Section  fraud." 

Pour  of  her  Ueutenanta  asked  for  tlie  in- 
quiry in  a  letter  addreaaed  to  Ray  BUn. 
chairman  of  the  R«publlcan  National  Com- 
mittee. She  said  It  would  be  hand  dellTored 
to  Bliss  today. 

Mrs.  Schlafly,  elaborating  on  the  charges  at 
a  press  conference,  accused  "Tfew  Tork -baaed 
liberals"  of  defeating  her.  She  and  her  aids 
blamed  the  "eastern  establishment"  for  the 
continuing  split  In  ths  500,000-member 
women's  federation. 


The  victor  In  the  election  Saturday  was 
Mrs.  Gladys  OTtannell.  a  Long  Beach  (CaUf.) 
bualneaswoman  and  atrplana  pilots  Tha  vota 
was  1910  to  1494. 

"nie  letter  protested  ag&lnat  "gross  lUegall- 
Ues  and  Irregularities"  In  the  election  and 
in  the  proceedings  of  tbe  federation's  con- 
vention, held  here  Friday  and  Saturday. 

"We  believe  that  these  Irrvgularltlea  de- 
feated the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  and  members  of  tbe  federation." 
the  letter  said. 

We  urge  that  you  Initiate  an  investiga- 
tion by  impartial  persona  acceptable  to  both 
candidates." 

The  women  charged  that  tbe  credentials 
committee  wrongfully  deprived  about  100 
pro-Schlafly  delegates  of  the  right  to  vote 
but  wrongfully  seated  about  800  O'Donnell 
delegates  from  New  York  iJoA  Pennsylvania 
who  had  not  paid  their  full  dues. 

Handling  of  credentials  was  turned  over 
to  state  presidents;  36  of  whom  were  In  the 
O'Donnell  campcdgn  organisation,  the  letter 
said.  They  contended  that  there  was  no  guar- 
antee against  passing  badges  around  or  even 
voting  twice  with  different  badges. 

"The  result  was  that,  tbe  morning  of  the 
voting,  busloads  of  women  arrived  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Michi- 
gan, who  were  taken  Immediately  to  their 
sute  headquarters,  given  badges.  Instructed 
how  to  vote,  herded  through  the  voting  area. 
and  then  put  back  on  the  busses  and  driven 
home  without  ever  going  to  tbe  convention 
floor  or  participating  in  the  convention." 

The  bill  of  rwrtlculara  charged  also  that 
there  never  was  any  satisfactory  credentials 
committee  report. 

'"As  of  today,  we  do  not  know  how  many 
delegates  were  present  and  entitled  to  vote," 
It  said. 

The  letter  charged  tbe  retiring  president. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Elston,  with  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est on  the  ground  that  she  was  "the  real  cam- 
paign manager"  for  Mrs.  O'Donnell. 

"'Mrs.  Klaton  continued  her  partlaan  and 
prejudicial  behavior  in  the  conduct  of  every 
phase  of  the  convention  and  the  election," 
the  letter  said. 

INSPKCnON   BiJtXlB 

It  repeated  earlier  charges  that  Mrs. 
Schlafly's  representatives  were  denied  the 
right  to  Inspect  the  voting  machine  as 
promised  In  advanced  by  Mrs.  Elston. 

Mrs.  Schlafly  said  she  did  not  expect  legal 
action  If  the  demand  for  an  Inquiry  was 
rejected. 

"I  don't  have  any  faith  In  any  legal  ac- 
tion, so  there  really  isn't  much  recourse  ex- 
cept to  tell  people  the  truth  and  make  sure 
It  doesn't  happen  again."  she  said. 

(From    tbe    St.    Louis    Olobe-Demoorat, 

May  9,  1967] 

Ths   RcptniLicAN   Women's  Debaclx 

It  was  the  Republican  party,  not  Phyllis 
Schlafly,  who  suffered  a  defeat  In  the  voting 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  In   Washington  this  past   weekend. 

Mrs.  Schlafly  was  so  clearly  tha  better  can- 
didate that,  left  to  personal  selection,  there 
would  have  been  no  contest.  She  was  next  In 
line  for  the  presidency,  but  completely  be- 
yond this  rather  substantial  claim,  PhyllU 
Schlafly  is  brUllant,  hardworking,  energetlo 


and  bcavttfal— •  hard  combination  to  beat 
in  any  laagwa. 

Bar  oppaneBt  proclaimed  benrtf  a  "almpla 
garden  variety  al  unoompllcatad  BepubUcan." 
It  la  dlflkmH  to  imagine  anything  that  the 
BapubUcan  party  naeda  laaa  in  these  troubled 


Not  everyone  win  always  agree  with  Mrs. 
Schlafly,  although  this  newspaper  has 
WBtchad  bar  career  orar  the  years  with  con- 
slderablfl  antbusiaam.  At  tbe  very  least,  her 
party  regularity,  bar  unfailing  enthusiasm  for 
BapubUean  candidates,  as  demonstrated  In 
many  alactlona.  and  bar  contagious  enthu- 
siasm in  aupport  of  good  causes  made  her  the 
ideal  selecUan. 

There  aeema  little  doubt  that  she  was 
counted  oat,  which  lent  the  first  thne  that 
this  has  happened  to  a  Republican  candidate 
in  recent  years. 

Many  at  bar  adbarents,  properly  qualified 
duea-paylng  Bepubllclans,  were  disfranchised 
without  hearing  on  flimsy  technicalities  whUe 
bus  loada  of  ladiee  of  dubloua  political  back- 
ground at  best  were  rushed  In  at  the  last 
moment  under  the  aegis  of  Oov.  Nelson 
Bnckefellar,  that  perennial  spoiler  of  Repub- 
lican cbanoea,  and  ware  allowed  to  vote. 

It  la  ragrattabla  that  Mra.  Rosemary  Qlnn, 
Republican  National  Commltteewoman  In 
Missouri,  whose  tenure  has  scarcely  been 
showered  with  the  roses  of  success  In  this 
state,  allied  herself  with  the  Rockefeller  stop- 
Schlafly  faction. 

Our  prediction  is,  knowing  Mrs.  Schlafly, 
that  aba  will  continue  her  energetic  fight  for 
Republican  causes  and  that  she  wlU  be 
crowned  with  the  eventual  success  which  Is 
due  here  talent  and  her  vision. 

The  BapubUean  party  has  an  excellent 
chance  of  electing  a  President  and  a  niunber 
of  Oovemon,  Senators,  Congressmen  and 
lesser  nfflfdals  naxt  year. 

They  will  not  do  it,  however.  If  they  persist 
In  trying  to  give  tha  election  away  by  such 
meana  aa  tha  abortive  anti-Johnson,  so- 
called  policy  statement  last  week,  and  tbe 
Schlafly  robbery  at  the  polls  last  weekend. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LIND- 
BERQH*S  FLIGHT 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WH^SON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  marks  the  40th  anniversary 
of  Lindbergh's  flight  from  New  York  to 
Paris.  A  replica  of  the  original  "Spirit 
of  St.  Louis"  has  been  painstakingly 
reconstructed  by  Prank  Tallman  of  the 
Tallmantz  Avletlon  Co.  In  Orange  Coun- 
ty, Calif.  Beginning  today,  this  exact 
flying  replica  of  Lindbergh's  "Spirit"  is 
on  display  at  North  Island  Naval  Air 
Station  In  San  Diego.  'With  Tallman  in 
the  cockpit,  the  model  "Spirit"  will  take 
off  today  at  3:55  Pacific  daylight  time, 
the  exact  time  of  Lindbergh's  departure 
in  1927,  and  will  fly  over  the  San  Diego 
area.  Prom  there,  the  plane  will  be 
transported  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Paris  Air  Show  in  France 
where  the  Tallman  replica  will  be  the 
centerpiece  of  the  U.S.  Pavilion  at  the 
alrshow.  In  Paris,  Tallman  plans  to 
reenaet  the  historic  landing  on  May  21 
at  Le  Bourget 

I  can  still  recall  my  excitement  as  a 
schoolboy  In  Calexlco,  Calif.,  when  I  saw 
Charles  Lindbergh  fly  his  "Spirit"  of  St. 


Louis.  He  was  touring  the  country  just 
a  few  mooths  after  his  hlstorymaklng 
transatlantic  flight  and  we  "kids."  at 
the  time,  were  let  out  of  school  to  watch 
the  "aJlrit"  circle  overhead. 

Many  San  Diegans  can  remember  far 
more  than  Just  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
original  plane,  for  a  number  of  our  citi- 
zens worked  with  Lindbergh  In  the  con- 
struction and  testing  of  his  aircraft.  At 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  a  story 
by  Robert  Zimmerman  from  the  San 
IMego  Union  describing  the  vital  role  of 
these  aircraft  workers: 

"Spirit  or  St.  Louxs"  Banfoa  Back 

(By  Robert  Zimmerman) 

The  replica  of  tha  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  that 
will  appear  In  the  sky  over  San  Diego  this 
week  embodies  a  dream  that  goes  back  many 
yean  for  some  San  Dlagana. 

They  are  men  who  worked  on  the  origi- 
nal plane  for  Charles  Lindbergh  40  years 
ago  and  have  hoped  to  see  one  like  It  fly 
again. 

Although  the  replica  to  be  flown  here 
Wednesday  "was  built  by  the  Tallmantz  Avi- 
ation Co.  In  Orange  County,  Its  close  re- 
semblance to  the  original  Is  due  In  part  to 
a  project  undertaken  several  years  ago  In 
San  Diego. 

This  was  "Project  We,"  a  program  of  the 
San  Diego  Aerospace  Mueeum  which  was 
aimed  at  putting  a  new  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
Into  the  air  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  Lind- 
bergh's solo  hop  across  tbe  Atlantic. 

Although  "Project  We"  got  only  part-way 
toward  Its  goal,  it  covered  In^mrtant  ground- 
work leading  to  the  construction  of  tbe  Tall- 
manta  replica. 

rOR   FARXa  SHOW 

Prank  Tallman,  a  movie  pilot  whose  firm 
at  the  Orange  County  Airport  has  produced 
many  reproductions  of  early  alrcr&ft  for  Hol- 
lywood films,  decided  last  fall  to  build  a 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis  replica  to  be  flown  at  the 
Paris  Air  Show  this  year. 

Tallman  wanted  it  to  be  a  dead-rlnger, 
even  down  to  the  ribs  and  spars  that  would 
be  hidden  by  fabric.  He  began  collecting  all 
the  records  and  drawings  pertaining  to  the 
original  that  he  could  flnd. 

The  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.  came  up  with 
an  extensive  file  of  1937  photographs  show- 
ing the  original  Spirit  in  different  phases  of 
construction.  Other  40-year-old  documents 
gave  additional  specifications. 

But  nothing  In  the  way  of  original  factory 
blueprints  could  be  found.  Then  Tallman 
got  a  helping  hand  from  "Project  We." 

A  set  of  shop  drawings — painstakingly  re- 
produced by  men  who  had  worked  on  tha 
original — ^had  been  assembled  at  the  Aero- 
space Museum.  Much  of  the  work  had  been 
done  by  Dan  Burnett  of  8069  Ctilowee  St., 
La  Mesa,  now  an  employe  of  Rohr  Corp.  He 
had  serv  ^1  as  foreman  In  the  wing  assembly 
shop  when  the  first  Spirit  was  made  by  Ryan 
Airlines,   Inc. 

Tallman's  craftsmen  added  these  draw- 
ings to  their  collection  of  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
records  and  went  to  work.  John  Van  der 
Llnde  of  4650  6dth  St.,  a  retired  Ryan  engi- 
neer who  also  worked  on  the  original,  visited 
the  Tallman  shops  for  constUtatlons  as  tb«i 
new  Spirit  began  to  take  shape. 

When  Tallman  took  the  replica  on  Its 
maiden  flight  two  weeks  ago,  he  said  he  was 
satisfied  that  It  not  only  looked  like  the  orig- 
inal but  flew  just  like  It  as  well.  It  Is  as  close 
to  a  perfect  reproduction  as  anyone  could 
hope  for,  he  said. 

Many  San  Diegans  who  had  a  hand  In 
building  the  first  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  wUl  be 
able  to  slue  up  the  replica  when  it  goes  on 
display  at  North  Island  Naval  Air  Station 
Wednesday. 
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MA  Morrow,  who  Uvea  at  1371  Clarendon 
St.,  B  Cajon,  and  r«ttre<l  two  years  ago  aa 
a  Ryan  «inploy«,  was  another  who  worked 
on  Um  first  Spirit  and  baa  been  actl7e  in 
"Pro}aet  We." 

Morrow  U  one  of  tboae  whom  Lindbergh 
r«c*Ua  meeting  at  the  Ryan  shopa  on  Harbor 
Drive  when  he  came  here  In  February,  1937. 
to  tupervlae  construction  of  his  plaine  by 
Ryan  AlrUnea.  The  events  are  recounted  in 
Llndberfb'a  1953  book.  "The  Spirit  of  St. 
LouU." 

Lindbergh  bad  dealt  first  by  telegram  with 
T.  Claude  Ryan,  now  chairman  of  the  Ryan 
Aeronautical  Co.  who  was  then  a  partner 
In  Ryan  Airlines  with  B  P  Mahoney  Shortly 
before  Lindbergh  came  here.  Ryan  sold  his 
interest  In  the  firm  to  Mahoney. 

DESIGN    cacDrrES 

The  36-year-old  air  mall  pilot  whose  name 
would  one  day  be  known  throughout  the 
world  spent  hours  In  consultation  with  Do>n- 
ald  Hall,  then  the  chief  engineer  for  the  Ryan 
firm,  who  now  Uvea  at  3330  Xenophon  St 

HaJll  la  credited  with  the  actual  design  of 
Um  plane — a  modification  of  the  M  2  mono- 
plane which  Ryan  was  building  to  fly  the 
mall.  Changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  wing 
and  fuaelage  to  create  a  plane  that  could 
get  00  the  ground  with  enough  fuel  aboard 
to  make  a  non-stop  flight  from  New  York 
toParla. 

Lindbergh  tells  of  leaning  over  Hall's 
shoulder  under  a  bare  light  bulb  as  the 
Spirit  of  St.  Louts  took  shapw  on  a  drawing 
board,  and  of  strolling  with  Hall  on  the 
Silver  Strand  beach  aa  they  Ironed  out 
detalla  of  the  design 

At  one  point.  Lindbergh  and  Hall  went 
to  the  San  Diego  public  library  to  flgure  out 
Juat  bow  far  It  was  from  New  York  to  Paris 
Th«7  stretched  a  piece  of  white  grocery  string 
■  crciaa  the  library's  globe  and  calculated  the 
■pan  as  3,600  statute  miles 

Lindberg  also  writes  of  hu  association  with 
Hawlay  Bowlus.  who  was  the  Ryan  factory 
manager  and  now  Uvea  In  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  Bowlus  spent  many  years  In  San 
Diego,  and  during  the  1930b  he  taught  Lind- 
bergh and  his  wife  to  pilot  gliders  off  Point 


Another  flgure  around  the  Ryan  shops  In 
1937  waa  Douglas  Corrtgan.  who  would  some 
day  earn  the  nickname  "Wrong-Way  '  for  a 
transatlantic  flight  of  his  own  Corrlgan  Is 
now  an  orange  grower  In  Orange  County 

In  San  Diego,  Lindbergh  also  met  the 
Iat«  Fred  Rohr  for  the  first  time  Then 
Robr'a  am&ll  firm  was  supplying  fuel  tanks 
and  cowlings  for  Ryan  planes.  The  Rohr 
Corp.  la  now  one  of  the  major  aircraft  sub- 
aaaembly  manufacturers  In  the  nation 

In  hla  book,  Lindbergh  decrltws  his  de- 
parture from  North  Island  May  10  He  had 
aet  4  pjn.  for  his  departure  tlnie.  but  actually 
took  off  5  mlnutea  early 

"At  3:40  I  crawl  Into  my  flying  suit  It's 
uncomfortably  hot  In  this  California  sun.  but 
I  cant  very  well  put  the  suit  on  while  I'm 
In  Mm  air — and  ru  certainly  need  It  over  the 
motintaln  ranges  tonight   .    . 

"W*  start  and  warm  up  the  engine  It's  a 
few  mlnutea  early,  but  why  wait  longer  In 
tb«  baat?  I  wave  good-by,  taxi  into  poaltton, 
and  aaaa  the  throttle  open  As  I  pick  up 
■peed,  I  hold  the  tail  low  to  put  as  much 
load  aa  poaalble  on  the  wings  and  reduce 
the  strain  on  the  landing  gear 

"Tbe  take-off  wasn't  as  difficult  as  I  ex- 
pected. It's  3:56  Pacific  I  make  a  mental 
note  of  the  time,  check  instruments,  pull  the 
throttle  back  slightly,  and  begin  a  wide, 
cllmblnf  turn  to  the  left 

'"We  circle  North  Island,  the  factory,  and 
the  dty  at  San  Diego  Then,  leaving  ocean 
and  bay  behind,  I  set  my  compaaa  heading 
for  St.  Loula. " 

The  atory  by  no  means  enda  here  The 
building  of  tbe  "Spirit  oX  St.  Louis"  was 


only  the  beginning  of  San  Diego's  para- 
mount role  In  the  development  ot  avia- 
tion. Lindbergh's  flight,  however,  more 
than  any  other  single  event,  put  the 
stamp  "Made  In  US  A  "  on  future  ad- 
vances in  aeronautics  and  the  fantastic 
air  age  In  which  we  are  privileged  to  live. 

Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  Congress  recognize  this 
anniversary  date  as  the  beginning  of 
many  productive  and  far-reaching  years 
of  aviation  for  San  Diego,  and  the  Na- 
tion, by  passage  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  I  am  Introducing  today  In 
conjunction  with  my  San  Dlego  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
James  B  Utt 

H    Res    470 

Whereas  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  historic  transatlantic  flight 
of  Charles  A  Lindbergh  In  his  plane,  the 
"Spirit  of  St  Louis,""  will  be  commemorated 
In  San  Dlego.  California,  on  May  10.  1967; 
and 

Whereas  that  historic  flight  began  at 
Rolcwpll  Field  In  .San  Dlego.  the  ""Spirit  of 
St  Louis  "  wa.s  built  !n  San  Dlego.  and  San 
Dlego  has  been  the  site  of  many  other  firsts 
in  the  annals  of  aviation,   and 

Wliereas  the  Department  of  Commerce 
win  transport  the  only  exact  flying  replica 
of  the  Spirit  of  bt  Louis  '  to  Parts,  France, 
for  the  reenactment  on  May  21.  1967,  of 
Lindbergh's  landing  at  Le  Bourget.  Prance, 
on  May  21.  1927.  and 

Whereas  that  replica  of  the  "Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  "  will  become  a  focal  point  of  the 
United  States  pavilion  at  the  Parts  Air  Show; 
and 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  the  San  Dlego  com- 
munity linked  with  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  will  form  a  bridge  of  friendship 
with  the  f>eople  of  France  which  Is  appro- 
priate to  the  40th  anniversary  of  that  his- 
toric flight     Now    therefore,  be  It 

Resolvrd.  That  the  city  of  San  Dlego.  Cali- 
fornia, be  commended  for  Its  conununlty 
leadership  In  this  w<,<rthy  International 
event. 


RESPECT  FX)R  OUR  FLAG   AND   RE- 
SPECT FOR  OUR  CONSTITUTION 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr  Bingham] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  of  our  colleagues  share  by  revul- 
sion at  the  burning  of  the  American  Flag 
by  those  who  oppose  our  country's  for- 
eign policy  But  we  must  guard  against 
the  danger  that  such  revulsion  may  lead 
to  unnecessary  and  unwise  legislative  ac- 
tion Respect  for  our  flag  and  respect  for 
our  Constitution  must  go  hand  In  hand. 

In  the  overheated  atmosphere  of  emo- 
tionalism that  prevails,  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  is  provided  by  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning;  it  reads  as  follows: 

Respect  ro«   the  Flag 

The  American  flag  Is  an  emblem  of  the 
United  States  As  such,  of  course.  It  deserves 
respect;  and  any  misuse  or  desecration  of  It 
Ls  properly  and  understandably  offensive  to 
Americans  But  respect  for  the  flag  meatu  re- 
spect for  the  great  values  of  which  it  la  em- 


blematic. It  repreeenta  a  nation  which.  In  Its 
fundamental  charter,  recognizes  dissent  from 
prevailing  opinion  aa  vital  to  the  general 
welfare,  which  foeters  diversity  and  Indi- 
viduality as  socially  desirable  and  which 
guarantees  freedom  for  the  expression  even 
of  opinions  which  a  majority  abhors. 

Some  of  the  recent  clamor  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  protection  of  the  flag 
by  legislation  seems  grossly  Ignorant  of  these 
values  Congressmen  who  urge  their  country- 
men to  "forget  the  First  Amendment"  or  who 
talk  wildly  about  firing  squads  for  flag- 
burners  or  who  proptoee  to  make  verbal  con- 
tempt for  the  flag  a  Federal  crime  do  greater 
violence  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Its  meaning  than  the  worst  of  the  boorish 
oafs  who  fancy  that  setting  fire  to  a  flag  is  a 
meaningful  form  of  protest. 

Every  one  of  the  60  American  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  now  has  a  law  for- 
bidding such  behavior  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  need  for  Federal  legislation  Invad- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  states  In  thi.s 
connection  And  In  point  of  fact  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  facilities  for  en- 
forcing such  legislation  Let's  not  Inflate  a 
nuisance  Into  a  menace 

Flag  burning  Is  a  silly  and  Ineffectual  ges- 
ture on  the  level  of  hanging  someone  In  efflgy 
The  person  hung  In  effigy  may  be  annoyed 
but  Is  unlikely  to  be  Injured  But  the  United 
States  san  be  gravely  endangered  by  offlcUil 
outbursts  of  hysterical  "patriotism"  aimed 
at  odious  opinions^ -or  at  odious  expressions 
of  opinion  The  country's  temperature  Is  al- 
ready feverish  Genuine  patriotism  will  aim 
at  c'x>llng  It  down,  not  at  heating  It  up 


RESULTS     OF    QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  completed  the  tabulation 
of  a  questionnaire  which  I  sent  to  every 
resident  in  my  congressional  district  In 
February.  The  thousands  of  replies  re- 
ceived are  a  tribute  to  the  Interest  taken 
by  my  constituents  on  Important  pub- 
lic Issues. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record,  I  insert  the 
results  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

I      VIETNAM 

1    Do  you  favor  these  steps  In  an  effort  to 
get   peace   talks   going    i  as   recommended   by 
U  Thanti : 
A    Stop  bombing  In  North  Vietnam: 

PcTCcnt 

Yes    45 

No 49 

Undecided 8 

B  Agree  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (Vietcong  political  arm)  should 
be  party  to  peace  talks  In  Ita  own 
right 

Percent 

Yea 66 

No 35 

Undecided 9 

C  Reduce  level  of  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam  (1  e.,  de-escalate) : 

Percent 

Yea  --- 43 

No 61 

Undecided « 
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2.  Assuming  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinues, how  do  you  want  your  Congressman 
to  vote  on  Defense  Appropriation  blUa: 

Percent 

For 73 

.^gainst    27 

n,   OTHES  rORKION   POLICT 

1.  Should  U.S.  support  U.N.  decision  to 
compel  Rhodesia  to  move  toward  majority 
rule? 

Percent 

Yes    - - 60 

No  ...- - 27 

Undecided 13 

2.  Do  you  favor  Prealdent  Johnson's  eSorta 
to  "build  bridges"  to  communist  countrlea 
of  Eastern  Europe,  for  instance  through  In- 
creased trade? 

Percent 

Yes 70 

No  ..-- — 24 

Undecided « 

ni.  The  draft:  The  Selective  Service  Act  ex- 
pires this  year.  Which  of  tbe  following  al- 
ternatives do  you  favor  for  the  future? 

Percent 
A   Continue  the  existing  system  of  selec- 
tive aervlce  with  its  limited  exemp- 
tions (for  students,  etc.) 23 

B.  Use  a  lottery  with  exemptions  only  for 
health  reasons  or  where  family  cir- 
cumstances      absolutely       demand 

them 19 

C    Draft  all  youngsters  of  given  age  and 
require  either  military  or  other  na- 
tional     service      (e.g.      community 
service,  conservation  corps,  etc.) ..     44 
D   Other    (specify) 14 

IV  I  favor  federally  assisted  research  to 
help  develop  an  inexpensive  electrically-pow- 
ered car  as  a  means  of  fighting  air  pollution. 
Do  you  agree? 

Percent 

Yes 77 

No 17 

Undecided    .— 6 

V  Do  you  favor  the  President's  propoaal  to 
make  all  wiretapping  and  "bugging"  Illegal 
except  where  a  Judge  certlflea  that  the  na- 
tional security  la  involved? 

Percent 

Yes 86 

No    B 

Undecided    8 

VI  Would  you  favor  a  law  limiting  the 
total  amount  of  TV  and  radio  time  that  can- 
didates for  public  office  oould  buy? 

Percent 

Tes 78 

No    17 

Undecided 8 

'VII.  On  the  queatlon  of  mall  order  aalea  of 
firearms,  do  you  believe  they  abould  be 

Percent 

Prohibited 58 

Strictly    reguUted-.. 86 

Allowed  to  continue  aa  la 0 

VIII.  Trading  atamps:   Wblch  ot  the  tol- 

lowing  Btatementa  moat  nearly  reflects  your 

views: 

Pet  cent 

A.  The  glfta  from  redeemed  trading 
stampa  are  a  pleaaant  bonus  for 
shopping  in  certain  stores 12 

B   Trading  stampa  mean  higher  prices 

and  are  unwanted M 

C  Use  of  trading  stampa,  which  have 
good  and  bad  featurea,  abould  be 
more  cloaely  regulated 88 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanlmoiu  oonaent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   [Mr.  DnraBX] 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  i>olnt  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out history  Rumania  has  been  a  cross- 
road between  East  and  West  In  south- 
eastern Europe.  Partly  for  that  reason, 
up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century 
Rumania  was  divided  among  her  neigh- 
bors for  nearly  400  years,  and  the  Ru- 
manians had  to  endure  alien  rule.  During 
those  centuries  Rumania  was  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  it  was  ruled  by  the 
callous  and  corrupt  agents  of  the  sultans. 
Through  mlsgovemment  and  misrule  the 
people  suffered  much,  but  the  Rumanians 
continued  to  struggle  hard  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  freedom,  in  1877,  when  the 
Russo-Turklsh  War  was  raging  In  the 
Balkans,  the  llberty-lovlng  Rumanians 
cast  off  the  Ottoman  yoke  and  pro- 
claimed their  independence  on  May  10 
of  that  year. 

That  has  become  a  memorable  day  In 
Rumanian  history.  The  Rumanian  forces 
Joined  the  Russians  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  war 
their  newly  won  Independence  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  In 
1878.  Thenceforth  they  enjoyed  freedom 
for  several  decades,  but  their  i>eaceful 
life  was  Interrupted  by  many  wars.  In- 
cluding of  course  the  two  world  wars. 
They  were  Involved  In  both,  and  they  suf- 
fered indescribable  misery  In  both. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  they  lost  part 
of  their  territory  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  lost  their  national  freedom.  A 
Communist  government  was  forced  upon 
than  by  the  Kremlin,  and  they  had  to 
endure  its  rigid  rule  for  almost  two  dec- 
ades. But  In  recent  years,  In  response  to 
growing  pressures  from  the  freedom -lov- 
ing Rumanian  p(^)ulace,  the  Rumanian 
Communists  have  been  forced  to  find 
ways  of  loosening  Moscow's  rigidity  and 
thus  partly  free  Rumania  from  Moscow's 
close  supervision.  This  response  to  pres- 
sure from  the  people  of  Rumania  has  suc- 
ceeded In  Introducing  some  freedom  in 
many  vheres,  including  foreign  trade 
and  Internal  affairs.  Fortunately,  an 
open  clash  with  tbe  Soviet  Union  has 
been  avoided.  In  Its  moves,  Rumania  has 
been  remai^ably  successful  and  has  not 
roused  the  wrath  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. However,  the  Rumanian  people 
want  full  freed<Hn,  and  let  us  hope  that 
they  will  attain  their  goal  without  involv- 
ing the  country  in  a  war.  That  is  our  wish 
for  the  Rumanian  people  on  their  inde- 
pendence Day,  and  I  am  indeed  pleased  to 
Join  than  In  the  observance  of  the  anni- 
versary of  that  memorable  day. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— LXI 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastxn- 
Mxnta]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricorb  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Tlie  SPBAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
compulsory  military  service  not  only  re- 
sults in  a  severe  deprivation  of  civil 
liberties,  but  it  is  also  a  grievous  depar- 
ture from  tills  Nation's  most  cherished 
heritage — that  of  personal  freedom. 
Rising  public  anxiety  about  such  viola- 
tions, as  well  as  the  obvious  inequities 
in  the  present  Selective  Service  System, 
has  led  many  private  citizens  to  speak 
out  against  the  draft  and  demand  its 
abolition.  One  such  individual  is  Dr. 
Joseph  McMurray,  president  of  Queens 
College.  In  a  speech  delivered  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  draft  sponsored  by  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  Presi- 
dent McMurray  epoke  of  conscription 
being  undemocratic  in  any  form  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  voluntary  army. 
Furthermore,  he  called  for  the  limita- 
tion of  unneeded  military  occupations 
and  the  making  of  military  service  more 
attractive  tlirough  increased  remunera- 
tion and  educational  benefits.  Because  of 
the  significance  of  Dr.  McMurray's  re- 
marks, I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  full  text  of  his  state- 
ment, as  follows: 

Thk   Dratt   and   Fekkdom 
(By  Joseph  McMurray) 

I  have,  as  you  know,  proposed  a  voliuiteer 
army  as  a  means  of  ending  the  draft  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  at 
the  invitation  of  Oua  Tyler  to  put  that  sug- 
gestion before  you.  I  am  here  on  my  day  off — 
the  College  offices  are  closed  In  obaervance  of 
Veterans  Day.  "What  I  have  to  aay  la  not  the 
official  opinion  at  Queena  OoUege,  nor  la  there 
such  an  opinion.  I  speak  as  an  Individual  but 
I  know  that  my  concern  reflects  the  wide- 
spread interest  among  coUege  and  university 
people  in  the  draft. 

My  suggestion  should  not  convey  with  It 
any  sense  of  opposition  to  the  pollciea  of 
President  Johnson  and  our  government  In 
their  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  have 
known  President  Johnson  for  many  years.  I 
know  his  desire  to  do  his  beet.  I  know  his 
patriotism.  I  think  that  If  I  had  aU  tbe  facta 
that  are  available  to  him  that  I  might  weU 
make  exactly  the  same  decisions  he  has  made. 
I  support  President  Johnson  and  I  want  to 
make  this  clear  to  you  first  of  aU.  Thla  la  not 
meant  on  my  part  to  be  a  diactisaion  of  Viet- 
nam, and  in  the  event  that  my  apeech  la  re- 
ported In  the  preea,  I  hope  this  will  be  made 
clear. 

Like  you,  like  President  Johnson,  I  have 
been  disturbed  by  tbe  draft.  An  entire  gen- 
eration of  Americans  has  grown  up  under 
a  system  of  military  conscription.  I  am  dis- 
turbed, deeply  disturbed,  when  our  young 
men  and  women  make  heroes  out  of  thoae 
who  evade  service  to  their  country.  This  is 
the  state  of  patriotism  we  find  ourselves  In 
today. 

It  is  said  that  the  issue  of  enforced  mili- 
tary conscription  has  nothing  to  do  anymore 
with  freedom.  As  distinguished  a  writer  as 
Hanson  Baldwin  wrote  that  the  draft's  tm- 
Amerlcan  aspects  do  not  "play  a  major  role 
In  suggestions  for  reform."  Chairman  Rivers, 
in  his  opening  remarks  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  said,  "The  facts  ap- 
pear abundantly  clear — we  do  need  a  draft 
law  for  now  and  the  foreseeable  future." 

Psychologically,  slowly,  inexorably  we  are 
being  told  that  there  is  no  turning  back. 

Even  many  of  the  most  sincere  and  out- 
spoken opponents  to  the  draft  only  advocate 
alternatives  that  are  Just  as  Involuntary. 
Some  propose  lotteries,  as  if  a  machine  could 
better  dispense  Justice.  Others  propose  yarl- 
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WW  lortBA  ol  onlvcrsAi  service  to  Uxa  govern- 
ment. Stm  other*  confuse  tb%  Orkit  la»\u 
with  clTll  right*.  One  oX  the  most  emotlon- 
ally-ch&rged  arfTnaenU  agahut  the  prMcnt 
mfWtma  at  SelecUre  Oci  Hce  todar  la  that  It 
>tlfTti»lnaf—  against  tlM  poor  vbo  oAen 
•n  Nacro«a.  Ho  racu  that  I  bare  Men  beaf 
tlklaoat. 

Umnj  rls«  up  acaiuat  the  presAiit  fyaUm 
>>•'••>«*  tbe7  u;  itudenta  go  acot  free.  A* 
»  matter  of  fact.  57%  of  mea  deferred  fur 
ooUege  erentnaJly  serre. 

The  oW  saw  aboiit  "citteen  solcBers"  f^ta 
IMUliM,l«(l  ev«ry  week  or  to  to  support  the 
"mmrnon  ilafati— "  rationale  of  anforced  serr- 
iee.  Tbte  takea  ua  back  to  the  frotiUer  But  ve 
■r*  not  talking  about  a  cltiz«na  army  by  any 
■tntcta  of  the  Imagination.  Look  at  the 
flcurea.  Th«  armed  forces  nuinb«r  about  3 
mnUon.  Of  that  number,  only  some  SOO.OOO 
«r»  dnifteea.  l»ew  men  hi  today's  army,  ac- 
twOly  abovt  ooe-Oftb  ot  them,  are  engaged  In 
•oaalMUw  WhUe  soma  draw  dangaroua  mla- 
■iDna.  others  ar«  clerks,  track  drtTcrs,  IBM 
kcypnnebara,  photap-apiiera.  typiata.  ac- 
ommtantt,  englneera,  acd  the  like.  We  are 
tout  that  In.  the  army  every  man  Is  a  soldier. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  army  that  could  put 
tti  orderllea  Into  combat. 

1C0B  do  not  serre  equalhr.  It  la  ob»lou« 
Ror  ar»  ttMy  cimaen  equally,  for  the  selective 
MI  vlc«  ayctem  allows  for  deferments  on  v&rl- 
oua  grounda.  as  indeed  It  must.  General 
Herahey'a  facetious  remark  in  a  bearing  about 
the  lottery  calling  up  a  man  with  no  legs 
quickly  establishes  that — for  one  reason  or 
another — aom«  are  going  to  be  more  equal 
than  others. 

Mj  BUggestion  for  ridding  us  of  the  draft 
eMns  about,  in  part,  becaujse  I  do  doi  believe 
ia  a  world  without  alternatlvca.  No  plan  Is 
perfect  and  tlixte  niakaa  as  judge  our  plans 
■gainst  new  harfcrirops.  Tou  cannot  put  your 
foot  Into  the  same  stream  twice  HeracUtus 
totd  us.  Bo  1  believe  we  are  wrong.  ladles  and 
■■ntlemen,  to  accept  altematlvea  u>  the  draft 
ot  tbe  draft  Itself  without  first  »T«miriing  uie 
basic  argument.  Do  we.  In  the  United  States 
today,  need  to  put  our  young  men  Into  what. 
In  strong  and  plain  language,  must  be  seen  as 
Involuntary  servitude? 

Z  tlilnk  the  basic  issues  of  the  draft  can  be 
discussed  on  two  grounds.  Tile  flrat  Is  on  the 
Cround  of  freedom,  which  Is  most  important. 
and  the  second  is  on  tbe  ground  ot  the  draft's 
eoonomlc  meanings. 

Ifen  should  not  t>«  coerced  Into  service  to 
their  country,  barring  the  moat  oalamttous 
eIrcTimstances.  We  are  not  fn  those  ctrcrnn- 
stances,  as  Secretary  Mclfamara  made  qutte 
clear  ftom  bis  statement  about  lowering  the 
<traR  call  the  other  day  I  Just  read  In  this 
morning's  Post  that  Mr.  McNamara  wants 
dvUlans  to  be  drafted  even  If  there  are 
enough  volunteers  to  meet  manpower  re- 
qulzementa  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Tbla  la 
healthier  for  us.  he  argues  because  It  ctvtl- 
tantzw  the  army  and  keepe  tbe  military  from 
being  sepcirate. 

One  might  as  well  propose  that  we  sen- 
tence everyone  to  terms  of  hard  labor  in 
schoolrooms,  police  stations,  and  city  rooms 
because  teachers,  police,  newsmen  exercise  a 
potent  Influence  over  American  life  that  con- 
ceivably might  be  abused. 

Well,  I  am  for  civilian  review  of  the  police 
and  the  military  and  I  am  for  public  accoont- 
abllltj  ftom  the  press  and  ffom  educators. 

But  It  Is  simply  siHy  to  think  that  a  few 
hapless  19  year  olds  can  mold  tbe  military 
ntahllahment. 

Mr.  ICcRamara's  argument  for  the  con- 
ttnuatlon  of  the  draft  Is  another  example  of 
the  blinders  that  constrict  our  view  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

Men  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  lib- 
erties, their  choices  of  careers,  or  their 
choices  of  action  In  order  to  satisfy  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  admirals,  the  Congress. 
OK  even  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
unless  clearly  thsrs  Is  no  other  way — and  I 
■tress  that  phrase^ — no  other  way  to  Insure 
tbe  security  of  the  nation. 


Tbe  Selective  Service  systeos  has  been  ad- 
mired by  Its  head  as  a  "channeler"  ot  men. 
General  Rershey  said  before  a  Congressional 
committee    •  .we  have  channeled  people 

tBto  training  for  oecupatlesis  and  profs^^ns 
that  were  said  to  be  very  necessary  In  na- 
tional life  ...  I  have  no  Idea  bow  many 
pet^Ie  we  are  deferring  that  may  well  be  as 
Immediately  Lnvnived  In  survival  as  the  peo- 
ple who  are  In  uniform  ...  In  fact.  It  takes 
88%  of  our  time"  the  General  eonttnoed. 
"wttta  the  people  we  are  trying  to  encourage 
■a  go  tnto  professlotxs  and  occupations  and 
training  for  those  by  deferring  thsm  .  . 

Any  syalcm  tt^l  takes  people  Into  Involun- 
tary servitude  either  by  putting  them  into 
uniforms  or  by  forcing  them  Into  occupa- 
tlons  Is  unjust 

Such  a  sywtetn.  defended  on  the  grounds  of 
justice  aiMt  fairaees.  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Brewster  of  Tale,  "tamiahes  our  na- 
ttexiai  aptrit"  and  suggests  that  the  only  way 
to  serve  humanity  Is  "to  repudiate  your 
country." 

The  conscription  of  men  In  any  form, 
under  any  system,  raises  a  question  of  free- 
dom !n  the  United  State*  and  r  shall  not  be 
brainwashed  to  think  otherwlae 

The  draft  Is  economically  wasteful  and 
economically  unfair 

To  draft  ab<jut  300  000  men  a  year  pri- 
marily mto  the  Army,  has  required  sn  enor- 
mous bureaucracy  I  quoie  from  Ube  8elacuve 
Service  Act  some  of  the  jobs  that  have  sprung 
Into  being  to  feed  these  moo  Into  the  Army, 
registrars,  local  boards,  appeal  boards,  med- 
ical advisors  to  local  bi.>arda.  medical  ad- 
visors to  State  Directors,  advisors  to  regls- 
tranta  InterpreCcra  Ail  ot  these  people,  and 
some  are  voionteera.  make  telephone  calls, 
have  oOlce  or  meeting  quarters,  print  mate- 
rials, travel,  and  eat.  The  1»«4  euet  of  this 
grest  "channeling"  r"<wh;nf  wi^s  In  excess  of 
(40  mUIlon. 

One  Interesting  expenditure  of  time  Is  this 
The  Director  of  8e»eictlve  Service  In  each 
state.  In  the  words  of  General  Herahey.  ts 
'almost  constantly  cancelling  Inductloas  so 
that  people  can  enlist. "  Tou  know,  of  conrsa, 
that  the  law  does  not  permit  a  man  to  enilst 
for  three  yeara  when  he  has  been  called  for 
two. 

Delays  In  such  a  system  are  bound  to  be 
costly  and  common  Out  of  a  pool  of  990.000 
men  available  as  of  May  1.  only  71,000  had 
been  exanilned  and  eertlfled  fit  The  draft 
took  17.000  men  from  Michigan  aad  only 
15.000  from  Tex.is— a  state  with  3^6  million 
more  people— in  the  same  period  of  tima 
Turnover  must  be  very  costly.  Sacta  year. 
400.000  men  retire,  most  of  whom  are 
draftees  whose  reenhstment  rate  U  only  8%. 
The  process  of  the  draft  la  mostly  one  of 
elimination  and  rejection  rather  than  re- 
cruitment. Out  of  every  ten  men  who  reaeta 
tbe  age  of  28.  8  are  drafted  3  enlist,  S  are 
rejected,  and  ooe  ts  deferred  as  s  student  or 
for  some  other  reason.  As  I  sakl  before,  must 
students  svantually  serve  On  ihe  Initial  ex- 
aminatlon  at  18  years  of  sge,  bS%  are  re- 
jected. With  so  many  men,  some  figures 
estimate  as  many  as  IST  of  the  18  year  old 
population  who  never  serve,  the  system  b«- 
eooMs  honeycombed  with  exemptiosts  and 
exceptions  Tbe  sttoation  Is  not  helped  in  Its 
aOlciency  by  4jOtiO  local  boards,  eacb  with 
considerable  autonomy,  administering  the 
law 

There  Is  a  lot  of  ecosKisntc  unfairness  about 
the  draft  John  Oalbralth  said  that  the 
draft  Is  a  "device"  by  which  we  use  compul- 
sion to  get  young  man  to  serve  at  less  than 
the  market  rate  of  pay.  We  shift  the  cost 
of  military  service  from  the  well-to-do  tax- 
payer, who  beneflts  by  Knrer  taxes,  to  the 
tmpecxuiioas  young  draftee  "Presumably." 
he  ooBdodes.  "freediim  at  ehotce  here  as 
alsewhers  would   be  worth   paying   for  .  .  .' 

The  men  who  are  presently  drafted  are 
forced  to  subaidUs  by  U^tit  lost  time  and 
their  lost  wages  the  coets  of  defending  their 
country    Why  should   we  expect  men  Ln  the 


armed  forces  to  bear  the  greatest  expense 
at  tbs  saoae  time  we  expect  them  to  bear  the 
greatest  danger?  Freedom  must  have  Ita  own 
oaotlvas.  Freedom  must  supply  men  with  in- 
centives and  rewards  for  behavior  or  govern- 
ment becomes  a  punishing  and  coercive  force. 
I  believe  that  rewards  and  pride  are  better 
than  bondage.  I  propose  that  men  be  re- 
cruited Into  the  armed  forces  by  means  of 
attracUve  beneflu.  Some  of  these  beneflts 
might  be  in  the  form  of  salary.  One  could 
expect  a  soldier  to  earn  at  least  as  much  aa 
a  new  police  officer,  yet  he  does  not  even  after 
long  years  of  service. 

Beneflu  might  take  the  form  of  bonds  or 
other  savings  put  away  during  the  mans 
service  and  payable  to  him  later  in  life  Edu- 
cational benefits  were  cited  In  a  recent  De- 
fense Department  study  as  one  of  the  key 
reasons  for  enlistment.  A  guarantee  of 
future  educational  opportunity  In  a  ooUege 
or  vocational  school  would  be  a  oogent  argu- 
ment for  enlistment. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  |40  mmion 
tnidget  at  the  SelecUve  Servloe  operaUon 
eould  fund  a  suocessful  recruitment  cam- 
paign for  the  armed  serrlcea. 

When  I  first  mentioned  this  Idea  of  a 
volunteer  army  In  a  Commencement  Address 
last  June.  I  supposed  It  not  to  be  orlglna;— 
which  It  Is  not — but  an  opinion  tluit  was  In 
clrcuUUon  and  that  was  receiving  or  wouM 
receive  oosislderatlon.  I  oSered  the  Idea  as  a 
cltiaen,  not  as  an  exi>ert.  and  I  expected  per- 
haps naively  that  any  alternative  in  favor  of 
freedom  would  receive  priority  o*  considera- 
tion- I  regret  to  say  that  this  docs  not  seem 
to  be  the  case. 

General  Ilenhey  said  quits  biunUy.  "Any 
person  I  can  get  in  the  Armed  Forces  that 
comes  for  pay  alone.  I  don't  want."  I  have 
reported  to  you  the  eroding  pressure  put 
upon  ua  to  think  only  In  terms  of  other 
methods  of  conscription.  In  press  reports 
about  the  Pentagon  study  of  the  draft.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Morris  Is 
said  to  have  testified,  and  I  quote.  "Neither 
improved  pay  nor  fringe  beneflts  would  help 
enough  to  do  away  with  the  draft."  Another 
account  reported  Mr.  Morris  as  follows:  'In 
discounting  the  prospects  of  ending  the  draft, 
MoTTis  noted  that  even  by  raising  pay  and 
other  beneflts  to  tiks  tune  of  (17  blliioo  a 
year,  the  Pentagon  would  be  'theoretically' 
unable  to  maintain  a  force  of  X.^  n^mirvn  meo, 
the  pre- Viet  level." 

I  next  read,  on  July  3.  of  the  Presldenti 
appointment  of  a  30  membei  panel  headed  by 
IBM  General  Counsel  Burke  Marshall  with  a 
"broad  mandate"  to  study  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  make  a  recommendation  by 
January  1  In  The  New  York  Times  account 
of  that  appointment,  I  was  surprised  by  the 
fact  that  not  once  was  the  prospect  of  ending 
the   draft   so  much   as   mentioned. 

I  draw  to  yonr  attention  right  now  that 
this  panel  may  never  even  consider  the 
sltminatlon  of  the  draft 

Mr.  McNanoara,  according  to  a  Reporter 
magaslne  piacs  by  Bruce  Chapman,  gave  two 
estimates  of  the  additional  cost  of  an  all- 
voluntcer  army.  One  estimate  was  M  bUUcn, 
It  was  made  In  February.  The  second  was  t20 
billion,  made  In  December  Tou  have  heard 
Mr,  Morris'  estimate  of  (17  billion. 

Tba  ease  with  which  these  billions  sUp 
through  the  rooms  of  the  Pentagon  Inclines 
lae  to  agree  with  Mr.  Chapman  when  he 
writes,  "...  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
either  found  the  computation  of  cost  of  this 
alternativa  to  the  draft  Inordinately  com- 
plicated or  has  not  given  It  serious  consld- 
sratlon" 

I  should  like  the  Idea  of  a  volunteer  arroy 
to  have  the  seiluus  attention  and  considera- 
tion It  dasarvaa.  WUl  it  cost  billions?  Yes. 
freedom  Is  expensive  and  our  own  freedom 
ts  as  expenstvs  and  as  precious  and  as  worth 
Invaetlag  In  as  any  freedom  we  have  paUi 
for  in  the  past.  It  might  cost  as  much  as 
•SCO  million  per  State,  a  small  percentage 
of  our  gross  national  product,  to  keep  men 
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out  of  a  state  of  Involuntary  servitude.  What 
Is  our  money  for  If  It  cannot  keep  ua  free? 

But  let  us  begin  to  at  least  plan  for  an  end 
to  the  draft.  Let  us  stop  deluding  ouraelves 
that  more  conscription  will  solve  tbe  prob- 
lems of  unfair  conscription  or  that  teaching 
In  Brooklyn  or  In  Mississippi  are  viable  al- 
ternatives to  service  in  a  combat  area. 

Let  us  stop  teaching  our  young  men  bow 
to  "cop  out"  In  cynical  avoidance  of  military 
service.  In  some  situations,  every  man  may 
be  called  to  patriotic  service.  But  until  those 
situations  are  clearly  before  us,  let  us  not 
:onfuae  patriotism  with  adherence  to  an 
outmoded  bureaucracy. 

Our  young  men  and  women  love  their 
country.  They  have  shown  ua  that  In  their 
acts  of  conslcence,  in  their  urban  corps,  In 
their  teacher  corps.  In  their  tutoring  of  the 
young.  In  their  fight  for  minority  rights  and 
In  their  willingness  to  sometimes  die  In  that 
fight. 

I  propose  an  alternative  to  a  system  that 
has  made  military  service  a  shameful  act 
and  a  place  for  the  unlucky  or  the  unwanted. 
I  propose  that  we  honor  the  men  who  serve 
their  society  by  protecting  It  by  treating 
them  with  the  compassion  of  an  abundant 
and  a  grateful  society.  Men  will  risk  death 
for  us  and  they  will  risk  It  voluntarily  as  the 
long  histories  of  the  armed  forces,  the  police, 
and  the  fire  departments  of  this  country 
have  proven.  We  must  provide  all  of  these 
men  with  the  beneflts  due  their  hard  and 
dilBcult  work. 

I  ask  you  and  I  ask  those  In  our  govern- 
ment responsible  for  these  matters  to  turn 
away  from  coercion  and  force.  I  ask  that 
every  effort  be  made  Immediately  to  study 
ways  of  reducing  and  eventually  eliminating 
the  numbers  of  men  taken  into  service 
against  their  wills. 

I  ask  that  every  nuin  and  woman  serve 
our  nation  with  the  right  to  choose  the  form 
of  service  he  or  she  stiall  give,  as  fits  a  nation 
of  free  men  and  women. 


GORDON  McLENDON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gordon  Mc- 
Ijendon,  head  of  the  well-known  broad- 
casting orgaiiizatlon,  recently  challenged 
the  music  industry  either  to  clean  up 
some  of  their  lyrics  or  desist  sending  to 
stations  records  that  many  listeners  hold 
objectionable.  The  national  press,  as  well 
as  broadcasters  across  the  country,  were 
quick  to  acknowledge  this  unprecedented 
move.  It  is  the  natural  fear  of  most 
broadcasters  that  they  must  play  what 
is  selling,  regardless  of  what  is  in  good 
taste,  for  fear  they  will  lose  out  to  an 
unscrupulous  competitor. 

All  the  more  reason  that  Gordon  Mc- 
Lendon  and  his  staff  should  be  com- 
mended. Their  unprecedented  courage 
in  assuming  such  community  responsi- 
bility should  be  an  example  for  the  mu- 
sic industry  to  follow. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
share  my  Interest  in  McLendon's  open 
letter  to  the  music  industry,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  BroadcasUng  on  April  10,  1967. 
and  a  number  of  articles  and  letters  in 
response : 
An  Opxn   LcTTka  to:   Tm  Mtrsic  Indttstbt 

Prankly,  we're  tired  .  .  . 

Tired    of    today's     new    releases    coming 


through  rife  with  "raunchy"  lyrics,  et  cetera. 
In  the  past  month,  six  records  which  were 
on  tbe  aattoaal  charts  far  overstepped  the 
boundarlea  at  good  taste,  and  we  were  forced 
to  ban  them. 

Tired  of  "policing"  your  industry.  It  U  Ume 
consuming,  not  our  responsibiUty,  and  an 
outright  impotitiem — on  aU  broadcasters. 

Tired  of  answering  complaints  from  our 
listeners,  dvlc  groups,  and  dvlc  leaders  who 
blame  us  for  your  poor  Judgment  on  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  in  good  taste 

Tired  of  sincerely  promising  the  PCC  that 
we  will  do  everytliing  to  elevate  the  needs, 
tastes  and  dealres  of  the  community — only 
to  have  one  or  two  records  threaten  to  feor 
it  all  doion. 

Therefore,  we  Intend  to — 

1.  Refute  to  review  effective  May  16,  1987 
any  record  submitted  to  us  for  air  play  un- 
less it  Is  accompanied  by  a  valid  and  actual 
lyric  sheet  for  both  sides. 

a.  Refute  to  play  record  releases  which  con- 
tinue, through  "gimmicks,"  intonations,  and 
nuances  to  either  innocently  or  Intentionally 
offend  public  morals,  dignity  or  taste. 

8.  Refute  oonsideratlon  of  both  sides  of  a 
record  If  one  side  Is  adjudged  unfit  for  air- 
play. 

4.  Urge  all  responsible  Itroadcasters  to  fol- 
low this  "code  of  record  star^dard^'  in  review- 
ing records  in  the  future. 

Frankly,  toe  are  tired.  We  tMinf  to  be  fair. 
But  OUT  success,  after  all,  is  often  dependent 
on  your  success  at  record  producers:  but  con- 
versely, your  success  is  predicated  on  radio 
airplay  of  your  product.  Please,  let's  work  to- 
gether. Clean  thirms  up  before  tome  unnec- 
essary regulatory  action  it  taken  or  before 
the  broadcaiter'i  littening  audience  indig- 
nantly tunes  out. 

Ths  McLxifooM  Stations. 

LxFB  Lurk 

This  Is  "Life  lilxie,"  Kelvin  Munn  from 
DaUas. 

There  Is  nothing  basicaUy  wrong  with 
sophistication,  modern  viewpoints,  and 
changes  In  our  culture  so  long  as  our  open 
society  Is  allowed  to  retain  its  affection  for 
good  taste.  There  is  no  reason  why  art.  films, 
books,  and  music  must  dredge  in  stagnate 
waters  of  our  Kngllsb  language  in  order  to 
turn  up  words  and  phrases  that  shock  and 
startle  the  listener.  Almost  every  language 
on  earth  has  Its  colorful  and  bawdry  expres- 
sions to  be  used  in  verbal  assaults  upon 
everything  from  the  Andean  Llama  of  South 
America,  to  tbe  Missouri  mule,  to  the  balky 
space  rocket,  and  to  the  man  next  door  who 
lets  his  sprinkler  block  your  driveway  I  There 
are  words  that  ought  to  be  left  scrawled 
on  tbe  alley  fence  or  allowed  to  drop  on  the 
floor  during  live  conversation.  There  are  also 
words  that  have  no  place  in  books,  maga- 
Bines  and  papers  which  are  intended  for 
family  reading. 

I  am  told  that  my  hearing  la  excellent  and 
I  find  no  difficulty  in  being  able  to  hear 
clearly  most  things  that  occtir  in  sound  of 
me.  I  do,  however,  have  one  problem.  I  find 
It  extremely  difficult  to  translate  some  of 
the  vocal  soimds  made  by  singers  who  are 
competing  with  rock  'n  roll  bands  on  tbe 
stage  and  recordings.  It  may  well  be  because 
I  do  not  hear  enough  of  this  type  of  music 
to  be  able  to  Interpret  the  words,  but  I'm 
also  convinced  that  I  don't  understand  many 
of  the  lyrics  simply  because  tbe  music  is 
over-ahadowlng  the  singer.  Still,  I  find  that 
young  people  have  a  keen  ear  since  this  is 
their  favorite  kind  of  popular  tune.  As  a 
result,  the  youth  often  understands  lyrics  to 
a  new  song  much  better  than  does  the 
adult.  Thus,  if  there  Is  an  obscene,  indecent, 
or  off-color  word  or  phrase  in  the  lyrics  tbe 
youngster  generally  recognizes  It  at  once. 

There  are  many  rock  'n  roll  tunes  that 
have  quality,  depth,  and  appeal.  The  lyrics 
of  many  such  tunes  express  a  reasonable 
thought  with  some  clarity.  On  the  other 
band,  a  great  many  lyrics  make  little  or  no 


sense  even  to  tbe  most  faithful  devotee.  Still 
other  lyrics  are  downright  objectionable  and 
have  no  place  on  the  broadest  airwaves  or 
on  the  home  record  player.  There  are  prob- 
ably several  million  American  homes  today 
with  youngsters  having  in  their  record  col- 
lection vocalists  singing  lyrics  piarents  would 
not  permit  if  they  knew  some  of  the  words 
the  singer  was  using. 

I  have  been  in  and  around  the  record, 
radio,  and  television  industries  for  a  lot 
of  years.  With  very  few  exceptions  these 
powerful  elements  In  our  American  life  are 
managed  by  responsible  and  honorable  peo- 
ple. For  many  years  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
try has  policed  Itself  with  a  broadcasting 
code  that  has  protected  the  listening  public 
from  much  of  the  cheap  and  the  vulgar, 
lliat  is  also  true  of  the  record  industry. 
However,  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  daily  work  sometimes  restilts  in  tem- 
porary lapses  of  responsibility  and  Judgment 
essential  to  tlie  preservation  of  good  taste. 

Perhaps  that  has  tiappened  in  tbe  record 
business.  In  any  case,  the  recording  Industry 
does  need  to  take  a  second  and  third  look 
at  some  of  tbe  cheap  and  vulgar  material 
occasionally  released  on  record. 

In  that  direction  comes  now  a  broadcast- 
ing pioneer,  both  a  firm  and  its  founder 
widely  known  for  courage  and  imagination. 
The  McLendon  Stations  is  a  corporate  name 
for  the  firm  that  owns  a  number  of  radio 
stations  throughout  the  nnlted  States.  On 
page  39  of  Broadcasting  Magazine  for  April 
i:,  1967,  there  appeared  a  full  page  ad.  The 
ad  speaks  for  itself  and  it  speaks  for  the 
McLendon  Stations.  It  is  an  open  letter 
to  tbe  music  Industry  and  reads  as  fcdlows: 

"Frankly,   we're   tired    .... 

"Tired  of  today's  new  releases  coming 
through  rife  with  'raunchy'  lyrics,  et  cetra. 
In  tbe  past  month,  six  records  which  were 
on  the  national  charts  far  overstepped  the 
boundaries  of  good  taste,  and  we  were  forced 
to  ban  them. 

"Tired  of  'policing'  your  industry.  It  is 
time  consuming,  not  our  responsibility,  and 
an  outright  imposition — on  all  broadcasters. 

"Tired  of  answering  complaints  from  our 
listeners,  civic  groups,  and  civic  leaders  who 
bl'.me  us  for  your  poor  judgment  on  what 
is.  and  what  is  not,  in  good  taste. 

"Tired  of  sincerely  promising  the  FCC 
that  we  will  do  everything  to  elevate  the 
needs,  tastes  and  desires  of  the  community — 
only  to  have  one  or  two  records  threaten  to 
tear  it  all  down. 

"Therefore,  we  intend  to 

"1.  Refuse  to  review  effective  May  16,  1967 
any  record  submitted  to  us  for  air  play 
unless  it  Is  accompanied  by  a  valid  and  actual 
lyric  sheet  for  both  sides. 

"2.  Refuse  to  play  record  releases  which 
continue,  through  'gimmicks,'  intonations, 
and  nuances  to  either  Innocently  or  inten- 
tionally offend  public  morals,  dignity  or 
taste. 

"3.  Refuse  consideration  of  both  sides  of 
a  record  if  one  side  is  adjudged  unfit  for 
airplay. 

"4.  Urge  all  responsible  broadcasters  to 
follow  tills  'code  of  record  standards'  In 
reviewing  records  In  the  future. 

"Frankly,  we  are  tired.  We  want  to  be  fair. 
But  our  success,  after  all.  Is  often  dependent 
on  your  succe<i8  as  record  producers;  but 
conversely,  your  success  is  predicated  on 
radio  airplay  of  your  product.  Please,  let's 
work  together.  Clean  things  up  befwe  some 
unnecessary  regulatory  action  is  taken  or 
before  tbe  broadcasters'  listening  audience 
Indignantly  tunes  out." 

And  that  ad  Is  signed  the  McLendon 
Stations. 

The  McLendon  organization  operates  ra- 
dio stations  In  Dallas.  Buffalo,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Houston,  San  Francisco. 

I  want  to  salute  Mr.  Gordon  McLendon, 
his  staff,  and  his  station  personnel  for  the 
dignity,   clarity,   and   professional   responsl- 
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fefUty  tntMrant  In  tbim  nam  codm  c4  reocrd 
■iMBdBRk.  The  rciaUonaJEilp*  tMrCwe«n  the 
btoart— ifl  n%  atMttan  uid  xiim  ^aoermi  public 
will  eonttiraa  U>  be  piamamnx  uid  ti*n«AetaI 
tf  imdio  sad  taimatoti  tartMutuMftan  will  \n- 
•tot  upon  A  fair  level  erf  rtiiogiicy  tn  erwy 
•eng  tbay  br<Mulcast.  It  woukl  b«  nuat  oc- 
fortuiuUe  Lf  al>)ectloittble  tong  tyrtca  lank 
•o  low  &■  to  force  tbe  public  to  flfmand 
SadanJ  govcnuncst  Interreation. 

■fooar  liABrm  Devoi-mcx  McLnvooM  Chach 

EUKT 

(  By  D«Te  PlnJtl^i 

TTi*  Mcl«ndon  Statlona  &zinounced  last 
week  tbat  after  May  IS  all  slnglen  subrrvltted 
for  airplay  must  t>«  accompanied  by  coptes 
of  "Talld"  and  "actual"  lyrlci  for  both  sides 
of  the  ilngle. 

(They  alao  announced  that  their  eight  af- 
ftttated  AM  and  FM  statlona  would  not  play 
roeords  which  -either  Innocently  or  inten- 
tionally oflend  pabHc  naorala,  dlg:n!ty  or 
tasW  and  they  would  not  conalder  either 
■Ide  of  a  gtngte  for  play  "If  one  side  Is  ad- 
iaigett  nnftt  for  airplay  "1 

The  record  company  reaction,  polled  by 
Jiecord  World,  to  the  demand  for  lyrlca  was 
Tarled,  with  onlv  one  company— United  Art- 
tstv — deciding-  tc  send  the  lyrics  from  the 
Dome  oiRce 

The  T7A  feelhig  was  that  their  promotion 
department  exists  In  part  to  serrlce  disk 
Jockeys,  and  If  certain  disk  Jockeys  require 
lyrtca.  ihey  would  receive  them 

MOM  alao  seemed  to  be  of  a  mind  to  Rtve 
the  McLendoD  stations  what  they  want  Dls- 
trlba  locally  who  hand  out  the  deejay  stnfftcfl. 
M  waa  explained,  would  be  fulflhlng  the 
request. 

6KWZXALI.T 


DnaaaPTTvc 

Moat  of  the  other  companies  queried  were 
VBreeeptlve  to  the  Wea  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
■ona,  which  ranged  from  the  expense  of  "go- 
tng  Into  the  printing  huslneas"  to  sentiment 
that  stations  aj-e  lucky  to  get  so  much  free 
prodtict  without  making  farther  demands 

Most  eorapany  spokeoR^en  stated  that  sta- 
tions shonkl  decide  whether  or  not  to  play 
■  rveord  by  listening  to  It  and  If  they  don  t 
llkv  what  they  hear  or  suspect  that  what  they 
b«ar  to  objectionable,  they  should  reto  it 

A  preralent  quote  (  paraphraaed )  was  We 
OTnaor  oitr  own  records:  so  we  dont  need  to 
•and  out  accompanying  proof 

On*  Ub«l  •xacutt've  fen  that  atatloos 
ahould  not  oonalder  thcmaelvee  censors  at 
all,  that  If  they  profess  to  be  playing  best- 
•elllng  records,  they  ahould  pl«a  their  play- 
Data  by  salea  repcrta  solely. 

Tba  play  list  oX  raoorda  la  being 
earafuUy  perused  Tlaualiy  and  aurally  tor 
overt  and  covert  m^retrVclous  azpreaalcn. 
And.  oX  cours«.  the  problem  ^  obscenity  or 
queaUoaabla  Laste  la  an  extremely  moot  one 
In  these  days  of  LSD  obseasloa,  when  Just 
about  every  obtruse  word  or  phrase  la  Imiue- 
dlately  assumed  to  be  hoodwinking  argot. 

The  McLendon  statlona  Include  KIXP  and 
KJfXJS-M«- Dallas;  KILT  and  KOST  PM- 
Houaton:  KTSA-San  Antonto:  KABL-AM- 
FM-Oakland-San  Pranclsco:  WYSL-A\f-rM- 
Buffato;  and  W!fTTS-AI»M-rM-Chlcago 

Barton  R  McLendon  Is  Chairman  and  Oar- 
don  B.  McLendon  Is  President. 

J  From  BUlboaxd.  Apr.  22.  19871 
Hah.  McLcndom 


To  tike  McL^ndoD  radio  statlona: 
Tcmr  Btatanaant  of  policy  in  the  April  8  laaue 
la  boClk  cammgmoaa  and  nsr— iry  I  only  wUh 
that  eoptaa  ct  your  atatament  coold  be  na- 
tionally publicized  on  a  vaat  enough  scale  to 
aaaoura«e  tboae  who  bav*  felt  that  they 
alone  were  disturbed  by  current  trends,  both 
la  ajMi  out  of  the  mualc  field.  Tfaank  you 

Mrs.  JOAJf  R.  E&NBT. 

PAL^t    Ba^kCii,   Fljl 

Ksnoa.:    Recarda   MeLeodoo's   open    letter 
WOH  radio  coocura.  Th«  bjoadcaatlng  indus- 


try la  nacb   too  lata  tn  takbigr  a  stand  on 
tills  laaaa^ 

RooB  CL^ax, 
WGB  rrogrmrm  Direetor. 

NkWPORT  NlW8.  Va 

[Frooa  Ifewswvek.  May  8.  1967) 

Pt-TKCX 

When  an  executive  for  the  McLendon 
Corp  a  radio-ataUon  chain  fuuud  his  9-year- 
old  daughter  Uat  month  with  a  RulUng 
Sbonea  record  oUied  "X>et  s  Spend  the  Nl^ht 
Together  "  he  fL>lli>wed  his  Impulaa  and 
bU^hed  lbs  ^ruuves  wlUi  a  can  opei^er  His 
second  thought  wtw  tu  ct'uvluce  his  boas. 
Dallas-based  OtcI  :i  B  M.l.endon.  to  launch 
a  mornllty  campai({ji  im.»inhl  dirty  lyrics'  In 
pop  m':alc. 

McLendon  obUi;ed  In  full-page  ada  ap- 
pearing In  bruttdcast  trade  numuzlnee.  the 
chain  owner  popped  ofl  loud  and  clear 
"We're  tired  o(  today's  new  relaaaea  c>>aDlng 
throu^  rile  with  raunchy  lyrlca.  '  lie  also 
strldenUy  urged  other  t>roadcttaters  to  go 
along  with  him  In  a  purge  of  records  which 
through  'Intonatluns  and  nuancea  either  In- 
nocently or  Intentionally  offend  public 
morals   dignity  or  taste   " 

Suiting  action  to  vorda,  the  McLendon 
Corp  a  six  statlona  have  already  purged 
themselves  i>f  the  Beatles  "Penny  Ljuie'  for 
Its  cockney  earthlnaas,  "Candy  Man  '  by  the 
Hltty  Untty  Dirt  Band  (or  a  casual  reference 
to  Ood.  and  a  funky  Uttle  number  by  Mitch 
Ryder  and  the  Detroit  Wheels  called  Bock 
It  to  Me  Baby   - 

Although  McLsndon  waa  soon  Joined  by 
the  SIX  >>aUeu  of  the  Susquehanna  Broad - 
casting  Btatlnrw  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Imme- 
diate reaction  from  the  recording  Industry 
was  a  loud  guffaw.  "Ridiculous.  "  said  a 
sp^jkesman  for  Capitol  Records  which  had 
orders  for  more  than  a  million  "Penny 
l-anes  '  even  before  It  wns  released  "When 
the  Beatles  make  a  record,  the  kids  know 
ab<:>ut  It  and  they  buy  It  "  Rock  and  Roll 
hae  always  been  raunchy."  adds  Richard 
Ooldstetn.  a  music  critic  for  Kew  Tork's 
World  Journal  Tribune  "That's  what  It's  all 
about.  It's  got  a  special  code  and  a  lot  of 
kids  nnderstand  It  It's  made  fur  that  par- 
pose  " 

All  rtatUHis,  of  course,  exercise  record  cen- 
sorship when  the  leerles  get  too  lusty  But 
few  have  exercised  so  heavy  a  band  as  the 
McLendon  chain  "ITje  hippies  know  what 
they're  saying  on  these  records."  snorts  BUI 
Toung.  pro-am  director  at  McLeiKlon's 
KILT  In  Houston  "But  ole  John  Q.  Public 
doesn't  We're  tired  of  them  putting  It  over 
on  ole  John  Q  " 

iMMoaAi.  Rxroaoe  Banivxb  ar  McLaivooiv 

Radio    Gsoor 

(By  Ben  Oross) 

At  last  something  Is  being  done  about 
It  .  .  .  and  Its  about  time!  The  McLendon 
group  of  radio  stations,  extending  ail  the  way 
from  Buffalo  to  San  Pranclsco.  la  banning  all 
recordings  ^mostly  rock  'n'  roU )  with  lyrics 
"that  are  Unmoral  or  in  tkad  taste  ~ 

In  full  page  advertisements  appearing  tn 
two  trade  nuigazlnea,  this  company  an- 
nounced that,  effective  Bday  15.  It  wlU  not 
review  any  platter  submitted  for  air  pLay 
"unless  It  Is  accompanied  by  a  valid  and 
actual   lyric  sheet   for  both  tides." 

Also.  It  win  refuse  to  play  the  record  re- 
leaiiea  which  continue  'through  gimmicks, 
Intonations  and  nuances  to  offend  public 
morals,  dignity  or  taste,  either  innocently  or 
intentionally  " 

Too,  these  stations  will  not  air  either  side 
of  a  disk  If  one  side  la  "adjudged  unfit  for 
air  play  "* 

A    WELCOMX    llOVK 

This  action  oa  the  part  of  a  progressive 
group  of  Indapandent  stations  will  be  wel- 
onmsd  by  paranta.  teachers  and  aU  lovers  of 
good  popular  music  fot  yeaxss  certain  manu- 


facturers ot  raoordlngs,  especially  the  fly-by- 
nlgbts.  hav«  bacn  gvttJng  away  with  murder. 
That  Is,  ths  murder  of  all  decencies  and  sen- 
atbUlUaa. 

In  the  name  of  the  "new  Bauslc**  and  the 
"new  freedom  of  youth,"  too  many  lyrlca 
have  been  not  only  off-color  In  a  subtle  sort 
of  way  but  openly  dirty  tn  a  coarse  and 
leering  manner 

Thoss  who  have  ventured  to  criticize  these 
excrements  of  song  have  often  been  attacked 
aa  old  (of^lca.  (uddy-duddles  and — horror  of 
horrors — as  squares.  We  have  been  told  that 
they,  far  from  being  "in."  are  hopelessly 
'out'  .  social  parlaha  who'rc  simply  "not 
with  It." 

Cordon  B.  McLendon,  president  of  tbe 
chain,  and  the  father  of  four  children  rang- 
ing frtim  16  to  aa.  gave  a  cogent  exptanaUon 
of  his  action:  "I  have  been  disturbed  at  tfae 
lyrics  and  sounds  of  many  records  popular 
with  the  youth  of  America.  I  think  these 
are  morally  damaging  and  I  have  ordered 
all  our  stations  to  ban  this  type  of  record- 
ing. But  It  Is  up  to  the  record  Industry  to 
police  Itself,  not  up  to  the  broadcaster.*' 
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Memoka  inmc 

Apeh.    17.    1967. 
To:    The  music  Industry. 
Prom .   The  Susquehanna  stations. 
Subject.    Your  poor  taste. 

We  thought  we  were  alone  with  the  prob- 
lem So  our  hats  are  off  to  The  Mc- 
Lendon Stations  for  publicly  airing  (Ticir  con- 
cern In  Billboard. 

We.  too.  spend  too  much  time  with  the 
evidence  of  your  bad  taste.  Lyrics,  song  titles, 
offensive  vooil  sounds,  and  even  names  of 
the  performing  groups  have  moved  from  the 
clever  and  creative  to  the  crude  and  out- 
rage<:>us. 

If  you  are  trying  to  find  out  If  you  can 
get  away  with  It  .  .  .  you  can't.  We,  along 
with  other  responsible  broadcasters,  art 
blowing  the  whistle 

We  Join  with  The  McLendon  Stations  In: 

1  Requiring — a  lyric  sheet  with  records 
submitted  for  air-play. 

a.  Continuing— to  refuse  records  If  either 
side  offends  public  morals  by  title,  lyrics, 
or  group  name. 

3.  Urging— an  responsible  broadcasters  to 
publicly  set  the  same  standards. 

Yours  la  a  great  Industry.  So  Is  ours  We 
plan  to  keep  ours  that  way  by  respecting  the 
dignity  and  taste  ct  the  people  who  hare 
made  us  great   .  .  .  our  listeners. 

How  about  youT 

THX  SUSQL'XHANItA   BTATIOMS 

fProm    BUI    Gavin's    record    report    No.   843. 

Weekly    Summary.    San    Prandaco,   Cahf , 

April  7,  1»67) 

On    Ths   Rxcoao 

The  April  8  loBue  of  Billboard  offers 
broadcastcra  Okorc  than  the  normal  amouiit 
of  Interesting  reading. 

We  were  also  struck  by  the  full  page,  in 
the  same  Binboard  Issue,  taken  out  by  the 
McLendon  stations  as  an  open  letter  to  the 
record  companies.  The  letter  otojecta  to  sug- 
gestive tong  lyrtca.  It  reflects  the  opinions 
of  many  broadcasters.  It  la  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  responsibility  for  the 
Influx  of  questionable  records  does  not  lie 
with  the  record  business  aa  a  whole,  but  only 
with  the  comparatively  few  manufacturers 
who  have  sacrlflced  good  taste  to  good 
profit  The  venality  of  a  small  minority 
should  not  be  used  to  reflect  discredit  on 
the  entire  record  Industry. 

In  the  final  analysts,  each  broadcaster  Is 
responalble,  not  for  the  records  be  receives. 
but  for  those  that  he  puts  on  the  air.  Radio 
consistently  rejects  a  vast  majority  of  the 
records  submitted  each  week  for  shortcom- 
ings of  quality  and  or  content.  Radio  1» 
never  demeaned  by  the  Inferior  level  of  the 
records  that  are  auditioned;  each  radio  sta- 


tion tells  it  Uke  it  li  by  the  records  played 
for  Its  listeners. 

The  admonltlona  In  the  ifcI<endon  lettsr 
might,  with  somewhat  greater  ralevanoa,  ba 
applied  to  those  radio  paople — program  di- 
rectors, music  directors  and  IXTs — who  inter- 
pret a  station's  ethical  standards  by  what 
they  put  on  the  air. 

AKnKAM  MoTHKBS  CoicMrrm,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  April  21. 1967. 
Mr.  WnxiAif  Stxwaxt, 
McLendon  Stations, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Mt  Dkax  Ms.  Stewabt:  It  was  pleasant  to 
talk  with  you  today,  and  to  know  that  you 
can  participate  In  the  Panel  Discussion 
scheduled  for  May  10th  at  luncheon  12:80 
noon  In  the  Astor  Gallery.  Waldorf-Astoria. 
The  subject  Is — "In  our  complex  tocietf 
trhat  can  inspired  indltHdudI  leadership 
achieve  toioard  strengthening  the  hoine,  the 
community  arid  the  nation?". 

Mrs.  Harold  V.  Mllligan  will  moderate  the 
panel.  This  discussion  follows  the  morning 
session  devoted  to  the  Toung  Mother  Council 
Service.  We  hope  that  you  will  attend  the 
luncheon  as  our  guest. 

The  response  of  thousands  of  mothers  to 
our  "Mothers  Manifesto"  Indicates  tba  con- 
cern felt  by  the  public.  Your  leadership  Indi- 
cates clearly  what  Individuals  can  do  when 
sufficiently  motivated.  We  hope  that  your 
contribution  will  not  only  reveal  what  you 
have  accomplished  but  will  ba  so  dlrectad 
as  to  Btimulate  our  audience  to  greater  dedi- 
cation. 

I  enclose  some  background  material  for 
your  information.  The  other  panel  members 
are  distinguished  leaders  of  accomplishment. 

Best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Mrs.  DoaoTHT  Lrwis, 

President. 


PouE  Baoa., 
Joiiet,  lU.,  April  5. 1967. 

OxirTLKKXif :  Just  a  little  acknowledgement 
of  your  full-page  announcement  In  Billboard 
concerning  the  rulgarlty  that  baa  become 
rampant  In  today's  song  lyrics.  I  for  one 
couldnt  be  more  gratified  that  someone  has 
finally  taken  an  Important  step  forward  In 
the  morass  we  call  modem-day  music;  a 
stand  against  the  gradual  degradation  of  otir 
culture;  a  poaltlve  move  toward  restoring  a 
sense  of  decency  and  naorality  to  current 
popular  music. 

Our  young  people  In  this  day  and  age  find 
It  hard  enough  to  distinguish  between  what 
Is  good  and  what  Is  bad,  what  with  all  the 
promiscuous  movies,  to  shows,  and  noagaalnea 
that  prerall  aTerywbera.  Ttae  music  buslneas 
should  take  It  upon  Itaelf  to  at  least  prorlda 
one  haven  from  the  barrage  of  "Sex  at  any 
Price"  purveyors  seeking  to  warp  the  minds 
of  our  youth  and  tha  whole  basis  of  our  aoelal 
and  moral  structure. 

Aa  Recoid  Oapt.  manager,  I  have  long  baan 
appalled  at  tha  lack  of  dlacratlon  shown  bjr 
the  promoters  of  off-color  lyrics  and  dirty 
meanings  in  today's  pop  songs,  and  I  alnecrsly 
bope  yotir  courageous  action  wlU  encourage 
a  more  active  participation  by  everyone  con- 
cerned In  promoting  a  greater  sense  ot 
decency  and  responsibility  In  the  music 
business. 

Tours  sincerely. 

Michael  Lapikas. 

The     McLxndon     Stations     MnfoaANvmc, 
Ainui.    II,    1987 

To    Bin  Stewart. 

Prom:   Bin  Young. 

Subject:   Billboard  ad. 
More  reaction  to  the  Billboard  ad  I 
Chuck  Just  talked  to  Juggy  Oayla  (Promo 

man  for  AtlanUc)  and  be  said  that  AtlanUo 

Is  making  arrangements  now  to  comply  with 

the  lyric  sheet  requirement. 
Ha  also  said  that  tba  Una  "sock  It  to  ma. 


Baby"  has  baen  adltad  out  of  the  new  Aretha 
Franklin  single  "Respect".  This  cut  has  been 
pulled  from  ber  LP,  but  because  of  the  ad, 
will  ba  adltad  for  release! 
Apparently,  we  are  making  our  point. 

Dick  Dalx  BNTxapaisxs,  Inc., 
UoUywood,  Calif.,  AprU  7,  1967. 
Mr.  OOBSON  McLzmdon, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Dear  Mk.  McLxnoon  :  Read  your  open  letter 
to  the  Music  Industry  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Billboard  and  I  agree  with  you  100%. 

I  knew  sooner  or  later  some  one  of  Im- 
portance would  have  the  guts  to  tell  the 
music  producers  to  clean  house.  I  have  been 
In  the  music  business  for  many  years  and 
have  noticed  the  downward  trend  of  music 
In  the  past  several  years,  especially  the  titles 
which  have  double  meaning  It  was  bad 
enough  we  had  to  put  up  with  the  long 
hairs  and  the  uncouth  scene.  I  can  see  In 
the  near  future  a  change  for  the  best  if 
many  music  producers  follow  your  example. 
I,  for  one,  will  do  my  part  to  produce  the 
better  type  of  music  as  I  have  been  doing  in 
the  past  on  our  Del-Tone  Record  label  and 
also  our  Cougar  Record  label. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  me  at  any  time.  If 
I  can  help  In  any  way  to  help  the  drive  you 
have  started.  If  every  producer  in  every  area 
takes  notice,  the  music  industry  can  thank 
you  for  spear-headlng  this  drive  for  better 
music. 

Soon  to  follow  this  letter  wlU  be  our  new 
release  on  Cougar  Records  which  we  believe  is 
the  better  type  of  music.  This  record  was 
turned  down  by  the  major  stations  In  Los 
Angeles.  My  guess  Is  because  it  Is  too  clean 
and  Is  good  music.  I  am  led  to  believe  if  we 
want  to  get  a  bit  record  we  must  make  it 
dirty.  I  say,  hell  vUl  freeze  over  before  we  go 
that  route. 

Pleaae  keep  up  the  good  work  and  I'm  sure 
the  major  stations  will  soon  wake  up  to  the 
fact  there  is  good  music  to  be  heard. 
Warmest  Regards. 

Jim  Monsoitk. 

President. 

APAMg-El  HBIUUK  PtTSLUHINa  CO..   BMI, 

G«it>e*ton,  Tex..  April  3, 1967. 
Mr.  OoanoN  McLsndon, 
The  McLendon  Stations, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

OxAx  Hx.  McLendon:  Tou  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  ad  appearing  in  the  April  8 
Issue  <^  Billboard.  The  situation  in  our  busl- 
neas has  been  heartbreaking  to  the  serious 
producer  for  the  past  few  years. 

We  have  a  release  out  now  featuring  Roy 
Montague  on  Columbia  Records.  We  realize 
his  potential,  and  we  went  all  out  on  the 
production,  with  the  Anita  Kerr  Singers, 
strings,  the  beat  arranger,  BUI  Walker.  Roy 
will  be  the  next  big  recording  star  of  the  Jim 
Reeves,  Bddy  Arnold  style. 

Tet  wa  bave  been  turned  down  for  alrtlme 
on  many  stations  including  your  KILT,  even 
though  I  made  a  personal  trip  to  the  Pro- 
gram Director.  Mr.  Dunaway.  Tet  a  great 
place  of  trash.  Sock  It  To  Me,  Baby,  Is  getting 
fantastic  air  time  on  KELT. 

I  hope  to  see  national  results  on  yovir 
stand.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  re-submlttlng 
our  release  to  your  stations  as  outlined  In 
your  policy. 

Sincerely, 

Leon  Etrkidce. 

AVCO  BaoADCASTtNO  Coap., 
Washington,  D.C..  April  r7,  1967. 
Mr.  WnxiAX  Brwast, 
National  Prognmt  Director, 
The  McLendon  Stmtions, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Dk*k  Box:  I  have  your  letter  of  AprU  30, 
and  the  attached  repro  of  your  April  10,  1967 
Broadeasttng  Ad.  In  direct  answer  to  your 
question  regarding  my  feeUngs,  I  concur 
oomi^etely. 

The  problem  la  not  an  especially  serious 


one  to  WWDC  which,  for  the  lack  of  a  better 
description,  Is  a  s'wlnglng  middle-of-the-road 
station.  Since  we  regularly  exercise  subjec- 
tive discretion  over  the  list  of  records  we 
play,  we  can,  and  do,  simply  avoid  records 
which  fit  the  descriptions  In  your  Ad. 

At  my  former  association,  WPTR,  which 
was,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  description,  a 
top-40  station,  the  problem  was  far  more 
acute.  There,  the  dilemma  of  being  required 
to  play  the  top  records  of  the  day  and  yet 
recognizing  the  "put  on"  or  worse,  of  some 
of  the  records  we  were  playing  was  quite 
apparent  to  us. 

WPTR's  Program  Director,  Dick  Lawrence, 
and  myself  discussed  this  at  considerable 
length  Just  prior  to  my  leaving.  I  am,  there- 
fore, taking  the  lllwrty  of  sending  a  carbon 
copy  of  my  letter  to  him  and,  In  closing, 
your  letter  and  repro  for  his  consideration. 

Irv  Lichtensteln,  WWDC's  Program  Direc- 
tor, to  whom  you  also  sent  this  correspond- 
ence, asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  too  is  In 
agreement.  Please  let  me  know  If  there  is  any 
way  further  we  can  help. 

Kind  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Perbt  S.  Samuels. 

[Prom  Variety  Apr.  26,  1967] 

McLendon  Station  Exec  Hits  BamsH 
Lacqueb  Lkxkics 

Two  centuries  ago  a  warning  cry  went  out 
"The  British  are  coming!"  Today  a  cry  in 
the  broadcasting  Industry  Is  "Stop  the  Brit- 
ish .  .  .  from  influencing  American  music 
with  their  out-and-out  'single'  entendres," 
so  declares  McLendon  Stations'  national  pro- 
gram director  Bill  Stewart. 

Radio  chain,  with  headquarters  in  DaUas, 
Is  the  first  to  go  on  record  anent  the  Increas- 
ing "Gimmicks,  intonations  and  nuances  in- 
nocently or  intenUonaUy  offending  public 
m(»-ala,  dignity  and  taste"  through  the  new 
wave  of  lyrics  In  certain  songs. 

BLASTS  BEATLES 

"The  English,  spearheaded  by  The  Beatles, 
are  continuously  Injecting  these  suggestive 
lines  that  ultimately  will  bring  strong  cen- 
sorship by  the  U.S.  government,  not  Just  the 
broadcast  Industry  alone,"  Stewart  asserted 

Stewart  reports  within  six  months  between 
25  and  30  top  recordings  have  been  banned 
by  his  stations  because  of  the  "tone  of  the 
words." 

Starting  May  15,  all  dlskeries  must  submit 
separate  lyric  sheets  before  wax  wUl  be  aired. 

"If  we  keep  getting  titles  Uke  'Pish  And 
Finger  Pie"  and  'Let's  Spend  The  Night  To- 
gether Baby'  and  such  Unes  'wlthln  the  songs 
themselves  like  'sock  It  to  me.  baby'  and  '40,- 
000  purple  holes  In  my  arm'  the  time  to  stop 
Is  now,"  Stewart  warned.  Another  English 
group  he  charges  is  an  offender  Is  The  RolUng 
Stones. 

Stewart  went  on  to  say  that  "they  (pop- 
rock  English  groups)  are  Just  having  too 
much  Influence,  and  are  making  an  Impact 
on  the  dlskers  and  record  manufacturers  in 
this  country." 

Stewart  says  "most  other  broctdcasters  con- 
cur with  what  we  have  to  say  and  the  stand 
we  are  taking."  The  Susquehanna  Broad- 
casting Co.,  which  controls  six  top-40  sta- 
tions, he  asserts  Is  lending  "support"  to  the 
crusade  started  by  McLendon. 

"Many  of  the  major  record  companies  are 
behind  us  In  our  thoughts,  but  there  are 
still  some  which  are  objectionable  In  mis- 
construing this  as  being  censorship  of  free 
expression.  We  sincerely  mean  our  'code  of 
record  standards'  as  a  better  guldeUne  for 
the  companies  and  performers  alike. 

"We've  had  all  we  can  take  of  this  glorify- 
ing of  LSD  and  hop." 

AlCESICAN  BROAOCASnNO  CO., 

Ifev  York,  N.Y. 
Oentlsiixn:  We  ask  your  cooperation  In 
assisting  tis  to  handle  a  problem  of  concern 
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to  botb  the  record  axid  broadcast  Indusuiea: 
th«  Kreenlag  of  records  which  contain  lyrlca 
In  bad  taste. 

Initially,  we  want  to  reaffirm  our  basic 
position:  this  station  will  not  play  records 
whoae  lyrics,  in  our  sole  opinion,  violate  the 
tenets  of  good  taste 

We  try  to  screen  all  new  record  releases 
for  possible  Inclusion  on  our  weekly  play  list 
Many  rscords  contain  lyrics  which  are  clearly 
and  easily  distinguishable  by  listening  to 
ttaem.  Our  problem  does  not  Involve  these 
records,  since  if  the  lyrics  are  deemed  to  be 
in  bad  taste,  the  specific  record  will  not  be 
broadcast  by  our  station 

The  problem  area  involves  those  records  In 
which  the  lyrics  are  not  clearly  and  easily 
understandable  In  the  Initial  screening  Ef- 
fsctlTS  Immediately,  in  such  instances  we 
aak  you  to  furnish  us  lat  the  $ame  ttme  you 
fumith  the  record)  with  a  copy  of  the  lyrics 
actually  used  on  the  particular  record  fur- 
nished. 

11  there  Is  the  slightest  doubt  whatsoever 
that  the  lyrics  on  your  record  are  not  clearly 
distinguishable,  we  suggest  that  you  attach 
a  copy  of  the  lyrlca  used,  because  i/  tiie  sta- 
tion eanjtot  undeTstand  the  lyrtcj.  and  there 
ia  no  trarueript  attached,  that  record  uHU 
not  be  considered  for  broadcast  by  this 
station. 

Thus,  In  any  situation  In  which  there  la 
the  slightest  doubt,  you  must  include  a 
transcript  of  the  lyrics  If  you  wish  to  pro- 
t«ct  your  record's  opportunity  for  equal  con- 
aldsratlon  with  all  other  records  for  inclu- 
sion on  our  play  list. 

We  b«lleve  the  foregoing  procedures  will 
•nabls  us  to  implement  our  obligation  to 
broadcast  In  the  public  Interest  and  will  be 
eztrvmely  helpful  to  both  the  record  and 
broadcast  Industries  In  maintaining  the  high 
standards  observed  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  engaged  In  our  business 

We  hope  all  responsible  record  companies 
win  cooperate  with  us  In  this  endeavor 
Very  truly  yours. 

Walts*  A  Schwabtz. 
Vice  PrtMdent  and  General  Manager 

WLCY   Radio. 
Tampa.  Fla  .  Apnl  25.  1967 
Mr.  Bxix  Sttwast, 
National  Prograrn  Director, 
The  McLendon  Stations. 
Dallas,  Tex 

HmMM  Bn-i.  Thanks  for  your  note  It's  been 
a  lot  of  years  since  we've  been  In  touch 

Bill,  I  posted  your  ad  when  It  appeared  In 
the  trades  for  staff  and  management  opinion 
The  response  was  one  of  relief:  "Thank  Ood 
somebody's  taking  a  stand." 

We  do  not  air  records  with  suggestive  lyr- 
ics, naturally,  and  it  would  certainly  ease  our 
load  (and  ears)  not  to  have  to  play  and  re- 
play a  record  while  writing  down  the  lyrics. 

I  thought  I  was  the  only  blue  nose  In  the 
world  who  wouldn't  play  the  flip  of  a  rec- 
ord like  the  Rolling  Stones  last  one — I'm 
glad  to  bear  I'm  not  alone  Those  kids  buy 
a  record  on  our  say-so  and  play  both  sides 
when  they  get  it  home  And  what  really  bugs 
me  Is  that  one  of  the  network-owned  major 
labels  Is  In  It  deep  I  asked  one  of  that  label's 
regional  men  If  he'd  have  his  14  year  old 
daughter  come  over  to  my  office  and  let  me 
talk  dirty  to  her  for  an  hour  or  so  He  got 
the  point. 

Cordials, 

Rot  E    Nelson. 
Operations  Manager. 

RcaoLUTlON   AooPTKB   APRH.   23.    1967   bt   th« 

Louisiana    Association    or    Broaocastexs 

MzmMO  IN  Shbevepost.  La. 

Whereas  there  Is  an  apparent  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  salacious  and  immoral  mate- 
rial being  Included  In  records  distributed  to 
all  stations,  and 

Whereas  the  broadcasting  Industry  has  no 
control  over  the  production  and  distribution 


of  records  and  must  use  recorded  music  made 
available  to  It. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  this  As- 
sociation concurs  with  Gordon  McLendon  In 
his  contention  that  the  Industry  responsible 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  this 
music  should  show  more  concern  about  the 
nature  of  the  music  and  lyrics  produced,  and 

Be  It  f\irther  resolved  that  we  compliment 
Mr  McLendon  for  taking  this  courageous 
stand  and  making  his  voice  heard. 


REMARKS  BY  DR  JOSE  A  MORA. 
SECRETARY  GENERAL  OF  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN 
STATES 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker. 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
first  of  May.  the  distinguished  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Dr  Jose  A  Mora,  delivered  a 
very  eloquent  and  significant  address  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington  This  great  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  has  done 
much  to  promote  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Western  Hemisphere  In 
years  past  We  know  that  its  role  in  the 
progress  and  peace  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  years  ahead  shall  be  even 
greater  Dr  Jose  A  Mora,  distinguished 
statesman,  as  Secretary  General,  has  Im- 
measurably contributed  to  the  accom- 
pli.=;hments  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican SUtes  We.  of  the  Florida  SUte 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  highly  hon- 
ored to  have  him  appear  at  this  function, 
and  were  particularly  pleased  to  hear  Dr 
Irving  Muskat  speak  .so  favorably  of  the 
great  Inter-American  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center,  known  as  Interama.  lo- 
cated in  my  district  In  Miami,  and  to 
have  his  recognition  of  the  part  that  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Cen- 
ter will  play  In  future  years  In  bringing 
closer  together  in  friendship,  and  In  co- 
operation, the  peace-loving  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere 

I  commend  Dr   Mora's  able  address  to 
my    colleagues   and    fellow    countrymen 
and  include  it  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  pwint: 
Remakks  of  the  Secretasy  Gencsal  or  the 

Obcanization     or    American     States,     Db. 

Jose   A    Mora,   at  the  Annual   Dinner   or 

THE  Florida  State  Chamber  or  Commerce 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  present  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  in 
Washington,  and  to  find  myself  In  the  com- 
pany of  so  many  friends  of  long  standing 

Over  the  many  years  I  have  spent  In  this 
country,  first  as  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  and 
more  recently  as  Secretary  General  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  I  have  been 
in  unusually  frequent  contact  with  the  State 
of  Florida. 

Some  of  my  experience,  of  course,  stems 
from  the  fact  that  Florida  Is  In  a  very  literal 
sense  the  United  States'  gateway  to  the 
south — the  point  of  passage  for  thousands 
of  travelers  between  this  country  and  Latin 
America. 


Much  more  is  Involved  than  mere  geo- 
graphical proximity,  however. 

The  ties  between  Florida  and  the  lands  of 
the  Caribbean  date,  as  you  all  know,  from 
the  earliest  years  of  our  recorded  history. 
The  first  European  settlement  In  United 
States  territory.  Saint  Augustine,  was  not 
English-speaking,  but  Spanish-speaking,  and 
throughout  the  colonial  period  Florida's  con- 
tacts were  exclusively  with  the  captaincies 
of  the  Vlceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  not  with 
the  British  establishments  to  the  north. 

If  the  Spaniards  went  their  way  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  and  their  place  has  been 
taken  by  an  ever- Increasing  fiood  of  de- 
scendants of  the  British  colonists,  their 
memory  lingers  on 

To  begin  with,  of  course,  there  Is  the  name 
of  the  state,  commemorative  of  Its  discovery 
on  Easter  Sunday,  but  singularly  appropriate 
In  Its  suggestion  of  a  land  of  flowers.  Then 
there  Is  the  oft-told  tale  of  Ponce  de  Leon's 
vain  search  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Per- 
haps that  gentleman  was  not  so  much  misled 
as  ahead  of  his  time;  could  he  return  today 
during  the  Easter  vacation  period,  and  land 
on  the  beach  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  he  would 
surely  be  convinced  that  his  goal  had  been 
attained! 

As  befits  a  race  called  Conqulstadores,  the 
Spanish  were  great  military  architects,  and 
the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  Is  a  lasting  re- 
minder of  the  first  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  set  The  restoration  of  that  and  other 
colonial  buildings  at  Saint  Augustine,  en- 
thusiastically promoted  by  native  Florldlans 
and  Immigrants  from  as  far  off  as  New 
England,  will  bring  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  a  vivid  realization  that  the 
American  heritage  Is  Iberian  as  well  as 
BrlUsh  in  origin. 

However  respectful  of  history  they  may  be. 
Florldlans  are  not  given  to  living  In  the  past. 
Indeed,  considering  the  Installations  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  they  are  In  some  respects  living  In 
the  future!  Thus.  In  connection  with  the 
8.ilnt  Augustine  restoration,  they  have  pro- 
vided a  Pan  American  Center,  to  further 
closer  relations  with  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
Americans  of  today  A  little  farther  to  the 
south,  a  stlU  more  ambitious  undertaking 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
Is  coming  into  t>elng  at  Miami — the  project 
known  as  Interama. 

The  Florida-Colombia  Alliance  represents 
one  of  the  outstanding  relationships  devel- 
oped under  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Program  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  Conference  held  In  Tampa  In  November 
of  last  year,  and  was  Impressed  to  note  that 
the  projects  considered  ran  from  agrarian 
technical  assistance  to  health  programs,  from 
tourism  to  the  exchange  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors and  aid  to  libraries  and  educational 
Institutions  I  am  confident  that  the  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  undertaken  will  be 
fruitful,  not  merely  In  material  benefits  to 
those  who  are  the  object  of  assistance,  but 
also  In  meaningful  p»ersonal  relationships 
among  the  collaborators — one  of  the  firmest 
bases  of  Inter-Amerlcan  solidarity. 

It  Is  Indeed  encouraging  to  me.  as  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  OAS.  that  the  fastest- 
growing  state  In  the  East,  and  one  that  Is  In 
the  vanguard  of  progress,  Is  also  a  leader  In 
promoting  friendship,  cooperation,  and  trade 
with  the  United  States'  neighbors  to  the 
s«'juth 

I  salute  the  State  of  Florida — a  hLstoric 
outpost  of  Imperial  Spain,  the  gateway  to  the 
adventures  of  outer  space,  and  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  jjeoples  and  cultures  of  the  New 
World 


POOR  SCHOOLS  FIRST 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper]  may 
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extend  his  remaiiu  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoso  and  Include  extraneoiu  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from 
Mlssteslppl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Republi- 
can efforts  to  dismantle  our  current  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  m-ogram  are  being 
conducted  In  the  name  of  "States' 
rights."  Challenging  this  theory,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  points  out  In  an  April 
29  editorial  that  without  the  Elementary 
arxl  Secondary  EducaUom  Act  the  result 
In  States  such  as  Florida  "would  be  a 
complete  reversal  of  Congress'  Intent  to 
stimulate  better  schools.  The  rich  would 
get  more,  the  pow  less." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  editorial 
In  the  RcooED  at  this  point: 

POOB  ScaOOI.*  FXBflT 

American  gorammentKl  progress  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  great  compromises.  One  of 
them — deciding  the  proper  role  ol  the  fed- 
eral government  In  assisting  elementary  and 
secondary  schools — has  fallen  Into  deep 
trouble. 

Every  Congress  since  the  end  of  'Wofld  'War 
n  has  heard  impassioned  debate  over  fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  With  local  and  state 
tax  resources  consumed  by  ever-Increasing 
demazuls.  Congress  wanted  to  offer  some 
relief  with  federal  tax  dollan.  But  for  two 
decades,  every  attempt  was  stalled  by  emo- 
tion-packed differences  between  pnbUc  and 
religious  schools,  rural  and  uit>an  areas,  rich 
and  poor  states. 

It  was  left  for  the  remarkable  89th  Con- 
gress to  dlsoo'ver  an  acceptable  compromise  in 
1066.  Federal  aid  was  not  to  go  to  states, 
school  districts  or  schools.  It  was  to  go  to 
children,  specifically  children  of  low-lnoome 
families.  Congress  directed  the  U.S.  Com- 
mtflsioner  of  Education  to  distribute  ap- 
propriated funds  to  state  education  depart- 
ments trhlch  would  tn  turn  apportion  moneys 
to  school  districts  according  to  a  precise 
formula  devised  by  Congress.  The  formtila  Is 
based  upon  the  number  of  6  to  17-year-old 
children  In  each  district  from  families  with 
Incomes  below  $2,000  a  year,  multtpUed  by 
50  per  cent  of  each  state's  average  expendi- 
ture per  school  child.  Thus,  wben  state  school 
support  rose,  so  would  federal  aid. 

Aware  of  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  on 
this  issue.  President  Johnson  eaUed  the  Bdu- 
catlon  Act  "the  most  Important  measure  that 
I  shaU  ever  sign." 

Supported  by  the  churches,  educators,  pri- 
vate schools  and  the  public,  the  program  has 
worked  t>eautlfully. 

Now,  when  the  80th  Congress  must  renew 
the  law,  a  short-sighted  group  of  HoufM  Re- 
publicans is  attempting  to  throw  out  the 
entire  compromise.  'Whether  It  Is  their  goal 
or  not,  these  efforts  threaten  all  federal  aid 
to  education. 

Ironically,  the  attack  is  being  conducted  In 
the  name  of  states'  rights.  Instead  of  states 
being  required  to  follow  Congress'  needy  chil- 
dren formula,  the  opponents  want  to  give 
state  education  departments  the  power  to 
distribute  the  funds  as  they  wish. 

The  result  in  states  such  as  Florida,  where 
outdated  state  school  aid  formulas  actually 
discourage  county  support,  would  be  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  Congress'  Intent  to  stimulate 
better  schools.  The  rich  would  get  more,  the 
poor  less. 

Or.  If  the  worst  happens,  the  entire  federal 
program  wUl  collapee.  So,  In  the  name  of 
states'  rights,  the  Republican  House  mem- 
bers win  have  increased  the  load  on  state 
treasuries  and  on  heavily  overburdened  prop- 
erty taxes. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Florida's  13  otembers  of 
the  House  will  help  see  that  It  doesnt. 


nUTERACY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kew  York  [Mr.  Schxxtxr] 
may  cstend  his  remazks  at  this  point  In 
the  Raooaa  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

•me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  retjuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  more  than  2  mUUon  American 
schoolchildren  who  do  not  speak.  BngUsh 
and  iHk>,  as  a  direct  result,  suffer  In 
terms  of  the  educational  oi>i>ortunltles 
available  to  them.  In  terms  of  being  sible 
to  compete  effectlvdy  for  Jobs  upon 
graduatkm.  and  In  terms  of  social  stand- 
ing In  their  communltJew.  Unable  to  com- 
municate tn  the  language  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  life,  they  have  been 
cut  off  from  effective  participation  in 
thetr  society  liy  an  invisible  but  real  bar- 
rier of  verbs  and  nouns,  idiom  and 
nuance. 

In  my  own  New  York  there  are  more 
than  67,000  such  children,  less  than  1,000 
of  whom  graduate  each  year  from  an 
academic  high  school.  Although  the  vast 
majority  of  these  children  in  New  York 
are  at  Puerto  Rlcan  heritage,  the  school 
age,  non-English-speaking  children  In 
New  York  cut  across  74  different  locales 
and  speak  32  distinct  languages. 

For  one  ciiUd  to  be  deprived  of  his 
birthright  of  equal  opportunity  as  an 
American  cltlaen  because  of  Inadequate 
language  preparation  is  a  cause  for  na- 
tional shame;  for  67,000  or  2  million 
children  to  be  thus  deprived  is  a  national 
disgrace. 

The  effects  of  this  word  barrier  extend 
beyond  the  2  million  children  directly 
involved.  Because  of  their  inability  to 
communicate  effectively  their  classmates 
are  often  slowed  down  in  the  learning 
process.  What  appears  to  be  sin  impor- 
tant but  relatively  small  problem  then, 
actually  has  tremendous  magnitude  and 
Impact  on  untold  mllUons  of  American 
children. 

I  have,  therefore,  today  introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Bilingual  Education 
Act  to  provide  Uie  assistance  necessary 
to  allow  these  children  and  their  parents 
the  opportunity  to  participate  more  fully 
in  the  life  of  America. 

Although  Individual  school  districts 
have  made  efforts  to  meet  the  problems 
faced  by  non-English-speaking  students 
in  their  classes,  these  efforts  have  rarely 
provided  the  comprehensive,  concerted 
force  needed  to  effect  change.  The  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  'will  provide  this 
force. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HH.  9840 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1905  in  order  to  assist 
bUlngtial  edncatlon  programs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Billngucd  Educa- 
Uon  Act." 

Ssc.  3.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Kducatlon  Act  of  1066  (Public  Law  89-10)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  title  VII  as  tlUe 
'Vm.  redesignating  sections  701  ttirough  706 


and  references  tb««to  as  MctUms  801 
through  806,  raspeetlTely.  and  by  Inacrtlng 
after  title  VI  the  foUowtag  new  UUe: 

"TITUC   Vn — BIIJKCT7AL    smTtUTBTNAL   PmOOBalO 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 

"Smc.  701.  Tbere  are  autharlsed  to  t>e  ap- 
proprUtad  $36,000,000  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  $86j000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80. 1069,  and  ^OJOOO.- 
000  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  llacal 
years,  to  enable  the  Commlasloner  to  make 
grants  to  local  educational  agendee  and  In- 
stitutions of  higher  edocatlan  to  eaalst  them 
in  carrying  out  bUlngual  education  pro- 
grams In  accordance  with  the  prorlstons  of 
this  title. 

"Uses   of  Federal  funds 

"Smc.  703.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  'with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  708,  for — 

"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
Ifts^iing  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  hl^-quallty  educational 
opportunities  for  children  from  non-Bngllsh- 
speaklng  homes,  including  pilot  projects 
designed  to  test  the  eSectlvenees  of  plans 
so  developed  and  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  special  Instructional  materials 
for  use  In  bilingual  education  programs; 

"(b)  providing  preeervlce  training  de- 
signed to  prepare  persons  to  participate  in 
bilingual  education  programs  as  teachers  or 
teacher-aides,  and  Inservloe  training  and  de- 
velopment programs  designed  to  enable  such 
persons  to  continue  to  improve  thetr  qual- 
lOcations  whUe  partlctpattng  In  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"(c)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  (including  the  construction,  re- 
modeling, or  renovation,  or  acqtilsttlon  by 
lease  or  otherwise,  of  neoeasary  facilities  and 
the  acqtilsttion  of  necessary  equipment  and 
Instructional  materials)  at  programs  irtilcta 
are  designed  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
entire  program  of  schools  consisting  of  a 
large  proxMrtlon  of  children  from  non- 
BngUsh-speakmg  low-lneonoe  famlllm  or 
special  programs  designed  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  chUdren  In  areas  having 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  non- 
English-speaking  low-Income  families,  In- 
cluding— 

"(1)  intensive  early  childhood  programs 
involving  bUlngual  education  techniques  de- 
signed to  provide  children  during  the  pre- 
school, kindergarten,  and  early  eiementAry 
years  with  educattooal  eiqjerlenoes  which 
will  enhance  their  learning  potential; 

"(2)  special  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  supplement  and  enrich  the  programs  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  including 
bilingual  education  programs  and  blculturai 
education  prograons  which  acquaint  stu- 
dents from  both  English-speaking  and  non- 
KngUsh -speaking  homes  with  the  history  and 
culture  associated  'with  each  language; 

"(3)  comprehensive  programs  of  support- 
ive services  to  students,  Including  guidance 
and  counseling,  remedial  instruction,  sum- 
mer programs,  peychoioglcai  and  social  work 
services,  health  and  nutrition  programs,  and 
efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home;   and 

"(4)  adult  education  programs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  particularly  for 
parents  of  children  participating  in  bilin- 
gual programs. 

"Approval  of  project  applications 

"Sxc.  703.  (a)  A  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  title  only  for  a  project  under  clause  (a) 
of  section  702  or  a  project  Involving  pro- 
grams under  lx>th  of  clauses  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  702,  upon  application  submitted  to 
the  Commissioner  Jointly  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  deenu  necessary. 
Such  application  shall — 
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"(1)  provide  that  the  local  educational 
■(•ney  and  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion Jointly  submitting  the  application  will 
b«  r«aponalble  for  carr>-lng  out  the  progranis 
for  which  assistance  Is  sought  under  thu 
tlUe: 

"(3)  •et  forth  procedures  and  pollcle* 
which  aasure  that  the  training  provided  by 
th«  institution  of  higher  education  for 
taacher*  and  teacher-aides  wtU  be  coordi- 
natad  with  the  bilingual  education  programs 
of  the  local  educational  agency  Ln  which 
■uch  persons  are  serving  or  will  serve; 

"(S>  provide  for  such  methods  of  admln- 
Utratlon  aa  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thia  title. 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  the  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practicable. 
Incraaae  the  level  of  funds  that  would.  In 
the  absence  of  assistance  under  this  title, 
h«  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
education  of  children  served  by  programs 
aaslat«d  under  this  title,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds: 

"(8)  show  the  estimated  total  current 
educational  expenditure  per  pupil  partici- 
pating In  the  programs  for  which  assistance 
la  sought  under  this  title: 

"(8)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Pederal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title. 

"(7)  provide  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
aa  the  Commissioner  caay  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
datemUna  the  extent  to  which  funds  ex- 
panded for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
703  have  been  effective,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
aa  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports:  and 

"(8)  provide  assurance  that,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law.  provision  has  been  made 
for  th«  participation  in  the  project  of  non- 
KngUsh-speaklng  children  who  are  not  en- 
rolled in  public  school  on  a  full-time  basts 

"(b)  Applications  tor  granu  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  If— 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  i  a  i . 

"(2)  the  project  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion la  of  such  size,  scope,  quality  and  design 
as  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of  making 
a  substantial  Impact  In  meeting  the  special 
aducatlonal  needs  of  persons  who  come  from 
non-BnglLsh -speaking  low -income  families. 
and 

"(3)  approval  of  the  project  Is  consUtent 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Commission- 
er. Including  criteria  designed  to  achieve  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  and  criteria  designed  to  take  Into 
account  the  impact  upon  the  educational 
j»py  nn«  In  communities  In  which  the  num- 
ber of  non-EngUah-speaklng  persons  from 
low-income  families  constitutes  a  sutwtan- 
tlal  proportion  of  the  population. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall. 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications 

"Sac.  704  til  The  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  each  applicant  which  has  an  applica- 
tion for  a  project  approved  under  this  title 
such  amounts  as  the  applicant  may  expend 
undar  the  terms  of  the  grant,  which  may 
Include  an  amount  for  development  of  the 
propoaal  of  tiot  to  exceed  one  per  centum 
of  the  grant  In  the  first  year  of  a  project  as- 
slatad  under  thU  title 

"(b)  Paymenu  under  this  title  may  be 
In  Installmenu  and  In  advance  or  by 


way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments 

'Labor   ttandarda 

■'Sec  705  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  US  C 
276a— 276a-5i  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  spe- 
cified In  this  section  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  I  15  F  R  3176;  5  U  S  C.  133z- 
15  1  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (40  US  C   276c ) ," 

Sec  3  la)  That  part  of  section  801  (as  so 
redesignated  by  section  2  of  this  Actt  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  which  precedes  clause  (ai  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  V"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■  V.  and  VII". 

(bi  Clause  iji  of  such  801  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "title  11  and  title  III."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    titles  II.  Ill   and  VII". 


SOCIAL  SECURTTk'  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  1  Mr  St  Ger- 
main 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neou.s  matter 

The  SPEAKE31  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Speaker,  our 
senior  citizens  should  be  able  to  look 
upon  the  sunset  of  their  lives  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  not  be  darkened 
by  the  uRiy  shadow  of  poverty 

We  in  the  Congress  must  take  the  nec- 
essary lediislatlve  .steps  to  Improve  our 
social  security  system  so  that  our  senior 
citizens  will  have  the  assurance  they  so 
rlghtfuly  deserve  that  their  retirement 
years  will  be  lived  in  dignity  and  self- 
resp>ect 

I  have  received  a  resolution  from  the 
Rhode  Island  chapter  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  requesting 
such  action  which  I  would  like  to  Insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Resomttov   for  Social  SEcfarrr 

IMPKOVEMENTS 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  urged  the 
Congress  of  t^e  United  States  to  Increase 
Social  Security  benefits  by  an  average  of 
20  percent  with  the  biggest  proportionate 
share  going  to  the  2',  million  retirees  who 
now  get  only  the  minimum  of  $44  a  month 
I  »66  for  a  couple  j  .  and 

Whereas,  even  the  proposed  Increases 
would  fall  short  of  assuring  Sixlal  Security 
beneficiaries  genuine  financial  Independence, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and 

Wh'  reas  many  other  nations,  far  less  af- 
fluent han  the  United  States,  have  far  more 
adequate  social   welfare  systems,   and 

Whereas  ii<'  remotely  comparable  Insur- 
ance protection  Is  available  to  Americans  at 
any  price. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  prompt,  positive 
action  to  attack  the  deficiencies  that  exist  In 
the  Social  Security  system  so  that  older 
Americans  widows  and  children,  and  the  dis- 
abled can  live  out  their  retirement  years  in 


dignity  and  self-respect  rather  than  In  pov- 
erty and  despair;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  since  the  program's 
biggest  single  defect  Is  the  lack  of  adequate 
cash  benefits,  that  the  Congress  act  to  in- 
crease these  benefits  as  proposed  by  the 
President;  and 

Be  It  fiirther  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  Pastore,  Sen- 
ator  Pell.  Congressman  St  Germain.  Con- 
gressman Tlernan.  and  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills,  requesting  them  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  and  to  place  this  resolu- 
tion In  the  records  of  Congress;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  given  the  fullest  publicity  through  the 
communications  media. 


RUMANIAN    NATIONAL    HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
May  10,  the  national  holiday  of  the 
Rumanian  people  is  celebrated.  On  this 
day  In  1866.  Prince  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zollcrn — Sigmarlngen  was  proclaimed 
Prince  of  Rumania  and  the  Rumanian 
dynasty  was  founded.  Eleven  years  later. 
In  1877.  the  principality  of  Rumania 
severed  her  links  with  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  proclaimed  her  Independence 
and  on  May  10.  Just  15  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  Rumanian  dynasty, 
Charles  I  was  crowned  King  of  Rumania. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10  Is  a 
most  significant  day  for  the  Rumanian 
people  and  for  the  world  because  man- 
kind has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
many  contributions  made  to  It  by  this 
great  nation.  A  nation,  which  we  are 
sad  to  say,  now  stands  beneath  the  dark 
shadow  of  communism. 

Twenty-two  years  have  passed  since 
the  independence  of  this  spirited  nation 
has  been  disrupted  by  the  forces  of  com- 
muni-sm  but  this  passage  of  two  decade.'^ 
has  not  destroyed  the  will  of  the  Ru- 
manian people  to  assert  their  sense  of 
national  pride  and  national  Independ- 
ence. It  still  remains  to  pierce  the  shadow 
of  communism  with  the  bright  light  of 
hope  and  historic  strength. 

This  spirit  of  nationalism  Is  particu- 
larly significant  when  we  view  how  it  has 
managed  to  break  the  monolithic  So- 
viet bloc  Into  many  factions  of  com- 
munism, some  of  which  are  opposed  to 
each  other  And  the  spirited  light  of  na- 
tionalism shines  brightest  in  Rumania, 
Someday  I  expect  this  spirit  to  overcome 
the  darkness  of  communism  and  once 
again  clearly  place  before  the  world  the 
splendor  of  an  Independent  Rumania. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  FIAT  CASE 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  immediate  considerations  cloud 
ultimate  objectives  and  cause  us  to  veer 
off  course  in  our  endeavor  to  gain  a  last- 
ing world  peace. 

Such  Is  the  case  concerning  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  grant  a  $40  million  credit  to  Italy's 
Flat  Co.  in  order  to  allow  the  company 
to  purchase  machine  tools  in  the  United 
States  for  a  huge  auto  plant  to  be  built 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Because  of  Russia's  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam,  an  immediate  consideration, 
too  many  people  have  failed  to  realize 
that  the  loan  in  question  would  provide 
for  an  increasing  amount  of  the  Soviet's 
industrial  capacity  to  be  geared  to  pro- 
ducing consumer  goods,  an  ultimate  ob- 
jective. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  concerning  this  matter  that  ap- 
peared in  the  May  9  edition  of  the  Prov- 
idence Journal. 

This  article  brings  to  light  all  the  con- 
siderations of  the  case  at  hand  and  is 
as  follows : 

TooLiMO  Up 

The  House  banUng  committee  has  acted 
in  the  nation's  best  interest  by  helping  to 
establish  what  could  be  an  Important  ele- 
ment In  President  Johnson's  plan  for  Im- 
proved East-Weat  trade. 

The  committee  narrowly  rejected  an 
amendment  that  would  have  ban«d  tbe  Kz- 
port-Import  Bank  from  granting  a  40-mllllon 
dollar  credit  to  Italy's  Plat  company  In  order 
to  allow  the  company  to  purchase  machine 
tools  in  the  U.S.  for  a  huge  auto  plant  to 
be  built  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendment  had  a  polltloal  ring  be- 
cause, generally  speaking.  It  would  prohibit 
the  bank  from  making  loans  or  guaranteeing 
any  loans  for  tbe  use  of  any  nation  wboae 
government  Is  providing  goods  or  senrlcee  for 
an  antagonist  of  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  happens  to  be  helping 
North  Vietnam  in  the  Vietnam  War,  and  tbe 
machine  tool  credit  Involved  In  the  Plat- 
Soviet  auto  plant  would  fall  under  this 
prohibition. 

The  House  committee  fortunately  was 
guided  by  long-range  and  more  valid  con- 
siderations concerning  VS.  security.  It  Is  to 
America's  advantage  and  In  the  cause  of 
world  peace  If  an  Increasing  amount  of  tbe 
Soviets'  Industrial  capacity  Is  geared  to 
producing  consumer  goods.  There  also  Is  Im- 
portant American  self-interest  In  selling  ma- 
chine tools  In  what  probably  will  be  a  rapid- 
ly growing  market. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  entire  House  wlU 
see  these  advantages  as  dearly  aa  did  the 
majority  of  the  banking  committee  and  help 
to  move  along  this  Important  bit  of  liberal 
trade  legislation. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.   MONTGOMERY.    Mr.   Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  On- 
MAiN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  Include  eztr»- 
neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


long  aa  I  have  anything  to 


Mr.  ST  OEEIMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  glories  of  aa  affluent  society  is  its 
ability  to  combat  poverty  wherever  and 
whenever  it  may  exist. 

Being  cognizant  of  our  ability  to  re- 
move the  ugly  shadow  of  poverty  from 
the  face  of  our  land,  the  Congress  com- 
mitted Itself  to  this  task  by  waging  a  war 
on  poverty.  Our  commitment  is  a  firm 
one.  And  it  should  be. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  great  delight 
that  I  listened  to  President  Johnson's 
stirring  words  yesterday  about  the  war 
on  poverty. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  are  not  backing  oB  from 
our  commitment  to  fight  poverty — 

He  Stated — 

Nor  will  we 
say  about  It. 

We  are  staying  for  the  long  pull. 

Continued  the  President. 

These  words  embrace  the  tenacity 
that  must  be  the  very  backbone  of  our 
antipoverty  program.  The  President 
knows  that  victory  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty will  not  be  easy  to  come  by.  He  is 
aware  of  the  strong  political  forces  that 
threaten  to  destroy  the  war  on  poverty 
in  favor  of  short-range  political  gain. 
But  the  President  Is  determined  that  the 
war  on  poverty  shall  be  won  and  he  is 
willing  to  stick  it  out.  And,  I  submit,  so 
is  this  House  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  for  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  body  should  fall 
to  face  up  to  the  long  pull  and  should 
fail  in  its  commitment  to  our  under- 
privileged citizens.  And  this  is  what 
would  occur  If  the  so-called  Republican 
opportunity  crusade  were  to  be  enacted. 
This  "crusade"  would  abolish  the  OfDoe 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  only  voice 
the  poor  have  ever  had  in  the  Halls  of 
Oovemment.  It  would  scatter  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  throughout  the  old 
bureaucracy  to  agencies  whose  heads 
have  publicly  warned  that  they  are 
strained  to  the  administrative  breaking 
point  by  the  programs  they  already  have. 

Much  to  my  dismay,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  President's  war  on  poverty.  Too  many 
people  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  war 
on  poverty  is  not  a  matter  of  welfare  or 
the  dole.  On  the  contrary,  its  alms  are 
to  aboUsh  the  dole  by  making  productive 
members  of  society  out  of  those  welfare 
recipients  who  are  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves. 

And  there  is  another  misunderstand- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  to  which  the  President 
alluded  yesterday.  That  is  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  economic  opportunity  leg- 
islaticm  Is  an  exclusively  Negro  program. 

Poverty  wears  different  masks  In  different 


pli 

ITie  President  wisely  remarked — 

We  may  sometimes  think  of  It  as  a  Negro 
affliction,  but  seven  out  of  ten  poor  people 
are  white. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  war  on  poverty  is  a  comprehensive 
program  and  a  national  program.  It  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  President  and 
of  the  Nation.  It,  therefore,  deserves  the 
strong  support  of  this  body. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  BETRAYAL  OP  OUR 
TAXPAYERS'  VAST  INVESTMENT 
PROPOSED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  De- 
cember 18,  1964,  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  have  been  engaged  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  to 
replace  the  treaty  of  1903  imder  which 
Panama  granted  in  perpetuity  to  the 
United  States  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  its  perpetual 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and 
protection. 

In  a  joint  statement  by  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  Panama  on 
September  24,  1965,  they  announced  that 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

First.  That  the  1903  treaty  will  be  ab- 
rogated. 

Second.  That  the  new  treaty  will  ef- 
fectively recognize  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  Canail  Zone  territory — United 
States  owned. 

Third.  That  the  new  treaty  will  termi- 
nate after  a  specified  number  of  years. 

Fourth.  That  a  primary  objective  of 
the  new  treaty  wUl  be  to  integrate  the 
Canal  Zone  territory  with  that  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

The  significance  of  that  announcement 
was  immediately  apparent  to  informed 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  students 
of  the  Isthmian  question  but  not  to  the 
people  of  our  country  at  large.  It  was 
evident  that  our  negotiators  with 
Panama  had  been  bamboozled  from  start 
to  finish  by  radical  and  communistic  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  the  Panamanian 
negotiators. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  and  press 
release  on  September  27,  1965,  I  empha- 
sized three  points:  First,  that  the  Presi- 
dential declaration  meant  a  complete 
and  abject  surrender  to  Panama  of  our 
indispensable  sovereignty  with  respect 
to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone 
in  favor  of  a  dual  managerial  and  gov- 
ernmental setup,  in  an  area  of  endless 
bloody  revolution  and  political  insta- 
bility; second,  that  such  control  could 
only  lead  to  unending  conflicts  and 
recriminations  that  always  accompany 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction;  and  third, 
that  it  would  mean  the  scrapping  of  all 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  since  190^ 
for  canal  purposes  and  for  governing 
the  zone  territory,  with  the  loss  of  our 
huge  Investment.  For  full  text  of  my 
press  release  see  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  30,  1965. 

As  a  consequence,  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  others  have  wished  to 
know  the  extent  of  our  investment  in  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  territory, 
the  funds  for  which  have  been  furnished 
by  our  Nation's  taxpayers.  Since  its  total 
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sum  aptMurentlr  had  nerer  been  deter- 
mloed.  on  Aoruit  SO,  IMC.  I  rBQuested 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  niiiplT  me 
cuch  InfonnatioQ.  He  ba»  now  replied  In 
two  reports;  the  first  on  April  10,  1967, 
oonoemlng  the  costs  to  the  Army.  Navy. 
and  Air  Force  for  defending — military — 
the  Panama  Canal;  and  the  second  on 
Aprfl  21,  19<57.  concerning  the  cost«  of 
the  acquisition  and  govemmrent  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  of  the  construction, 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and 
—police — protection  of  the  canal. 

From  the  data  thus  supplied,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  sums  paid  by  our  Oorem- 
ment — an  astounding  total: 
Dafense      of      tb«      Panaoxa 
Canal: 

Army |3,  r74.  381.  000 

WaTJ     083.  ISO.  000 

Air  Force «2*,  400.  ooo 


Ttital 


..     4.047.  Ml.  000 


AcqulalUon  ot  government  oT 
Uie  Canal  Zone,  oon- 
•trucUon,  maintenance. 
operation.  sanitation. 
and  protection  Ipoticei 
ot    thm    Panama    Canal. 

OroM  U.8    tDToatment I.  0S1.  OOO.  000 

Raooverlaa    by    US    Treaa- 

ury   -- 1.361.500.000 

Unrecovered 700.100.000 

TMal     tiiv««tinent 4.748.081.000 

This  Is  exclusive  of  $141,000,000  of  net 
revenue  which  if  added  would  bring  our 
total  Investment  to  (4.889.051.000. 

In  connection  with  the  gross  UJS  In- 
vestment of  11.951,800,000,  this  flgure 
does  not  accurately  reflect  Its  present 
ralue.  which,  conservatively  spealdng, 
would  be  anywhere  from  100  to  200  per- 
cent more  than  the  sum  stated. 

Ur.  Speaker,  this  total  book  value  of 
$4,748,051,000  Ls  greater  than  I  expected 
azid  this  Is  the  investment  that  our 
country  will  altogether  lose  by  the  cur- 
rently proposed  treaty  or  treaties  that 
may  be  sent  to  the  Senate  at  any  time 
after  July  for  ratiflcation^a  shocking 
assault  on  the  taxpayers  of  our  country 
Moreover,  the  proposed  treaties  If  rati- 
fied will  constitute  an  igrvirlng  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  who.  In  the  canal  picture, 
constitute  a  group  that  has  been  entirely 
Ignored  and  forgotten. 

No  wonder  the  hidden  architects  of  this 
planned  surrender  are  o&ing  the  treaty 
process  to  bring  about  wbat  could  never 
be  obtained  by  leRlslaUoii.  No  wonder 
they  are  strenuously  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  current  diplomatic  negotiations  se- 
cret and  to  maintain  silence  in  the  Sen- 
ate until  the  treaties  are  sprung  on  an 
uninformed  body  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose to  obtain  a  stampeded  ratification. 

In  connection  with  the  last,  one  of  the 
key  ofUclals  concerned  with  the  treaty 
negotiations,  a  Presidential  appointee. 
has  visited  Capitol  HUI,  ta&ed  with  a 
number  of  prominent  Seriators.  and  en- 
deavored to  persuade  them  to  remain 
sUent  until  after  the  treaties  are  sub- 
mitted. Could  there  be  anything  more 
iniquitous  than  to  discourage  Senators 
from  studying  this  vital  matter  In  ad- 
vance of  submission  of  the  treaties? 
Could  there  be  anything  more  ruinous  of 
our  constitutional  system  of  separation 


of  powexs?  And  could  ttere  be  a  more 
atrockius  dlszcgard  at  our  dttaens  who 
have  furnished  the  huge  funds  thus  to  be 
given  away  as  If  tttej  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  pinch  of  salt? 

In  order  that  the  entire  Nation  may 
have  the  facts  and  figures  of  our  Invest- 
ment at  Panama  and  with  the  hope  that 
In  some  way  the  taxpayers  will  come  to 
understand  the  situation  Involved.  I 
QQOte  my  initial  request  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  his  two  reports  as  parts 
of  my  remarks:  and  commend  them  for 
study  by  every  Member  of  the  Congress, 
the  staffs  of  cognizant  oommittees,  In- 
terested agencies  In  the  executive  tuanch 
of  our  Ooverrunent.  and  all  others  con- 
cerned with  the  isthmian  queetlon.  espe- 
daiiy  transportation  agencies.  Institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  those  responsible 
for  mass  media  di.ssemlrtttlon. 

The  information  follows: 

AOOTTVT  30.    1960. 

Hon  &TkNL.aT  &.  Rcaoa, 

Secretary,  Dei>artmen.t  o/  the  Armg, 
Washington.  D  C. 

DXA*  Mk  Sc«tieta«t  In  rtew  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  C-anal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  problems  now  pending  and  In  furttier- 
ance  of  stucHea  that  I  bare  made  through 
(be  jeara  In  theae  connecUons.  I  dealrc.  ai 
•arl)'  aa  may  be  practicable,  a  statement 
ahowlng  all  kum«  paid  by  our  government 
and  Ita  subaldlartea  fur  the  construction, 
maintenance,  opemtlnn.  »anItatlon.  protec- 
tion and  defenae  of  the  Canal  and  the  (piT- 
emment  of  the  Canal  Zone.  atarUnic  In  1904 
and  oonUnuLnr  untu  the  present  time. 

bucb  statement  ahould  Include  any  Interest 
that  our  government  bad  paid  on  the  account 
of  ezpendlturea  dealing  wltb  the  Zone  and 
the  Canal.  Including  expenditures  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Compmny:  snd  for  all  bridge*, 
roadways,  hospitals  rewklencee  and  other  Im- 
provements In  the  Zone  made  at  tile  expense 
of  the  Onlted  StaCea.  together  with  the  ooets 
of  fortlflcatlona  In  and  out  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  Suoh  gross  sums  of  expenditures 
should  be  credited  respecUvely  by  any  sums 
of  relmbursenients  received  by  our  govern- 
ment and  Its  agendee 

In  brief  I  should  like  to  hare  a  complete 
ehrooolof^lcal  recital  of  all  and  expenditures 
and  credits  so  as  to  show,  at  least  In  approsl- 
matlorv  what  has  been  thus  expeuded.  In  net. 
In  the  activlUea. 

I  realize  that  this  request  may  Involve 
considerable  research,  but  I  believe  that  un- 
der existing  conditions  rurh  data  Is  Impera- 
tive 

Slrxerely  yoora. 

DA^nn.  J    Pioo», 
Jfsmber  of  Confresi. 

DSPABTICKMT  OF  TMB  AaSfT, 

Omci  or  THx  Cvon  SxcarrAST, 

Wathtngton,  D  C  ,  April  10,  1967. 
Deas  U>  Plooo  .  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letters  of  August  SO.  1966  and  Pebraary  21, 
I»67  to  Secretary  Reeor  r«<tnestlng  Informa- 
tion on  the  smns  paid  by  our  Ooreminent 
and  Its  subsidiaries  for  the  aoqulsltlao.  eon- 
strucUon,  maintenance,  operation,  sanlta- 
Uon.  protection  and  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Ooverrunent  of  the  Canal 
Zone 

Tbe  enclosure  attached  provides  cost  data 
relating  to  th«  protection  and  dcfenas  of  the 
Canal  in  a  chronological  display  as  requested. 
You  will  note  that  this  data  covers  all  tden- 
ttflatole  expenditures  of  the  Oepertment  of 
the  Army,  Nary,  and  .Mr  Poroc. 

Tbe  remaining  data  requested  vlU  be  pro- 
vided shortly. 

Sincerely. 

THADorcs  Holt, 
Deputy  Vndrr  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(tntematiortml  Affgtn}. 


Comt  om  VattimcuBfm  and  Dsmna  or  tbx 
PaMAMa  Cajiai.  mr  Miutsst  D^avnaxNT 

Coat  of  defense  and  protection  of  the  i 
Canmi 
|In  Ukousands  ol  dollai^ 


1904. 
1M>6 


1S07  _ 

i9nR 

I9W    

h»kO 

1911 

leij 

MU 

1WI4    

iwi.v 

MIB 

1917 

I9W    

NI9    

laao 

1921 

vm  

urjo 

1W4 

I»B*    

WfJfi 

l«'J7 .... 

tVJ    

1939 

HOC     

19SI    _ 

rmj  

193.1     

1\«4       

1W.S    

l«rt 

iwr  

1U3»   

lu-tw   

i*ai. _ 

ISMl      

194.'  

IMS     

1IM4     

VH^      

11M«     

iw:     

IMS    

H»4«     

laao 

IBW      

1WS3 

lK.'-4       

ly.'ji    

I9.V!      

1967     

IMH         

11*M*  .     ... 

IMT    

IWI     

It*:   

IWB _ 

lau 

I9W 

I«M 

MC.\  tDtaL. 


Anaj 


16 
14 

3« 
K 
41 

i.ttl 

i.sve 

8,063 
«,SM 

.^,  810 
KtfS 
ai.iu 

IS.7S4 
U,7«4 
U.KM 

ao,  101 
r.  .OS 

28.038 
27,  7M 
20,013 
20.  OU 

30,  ms  I 

2i,0U 

2u,au 

so,  704 

AIM 

SI.  704 

3l.fiW 

«.W1 

41,  W» 

43.647 

61.744 

40.(00 

76,14A 

119.437 

tt»7,2M 

lU.OSJ 

108.435 
<0, 101 
64,  IS* 
SU.11S 
41.06*1 
49.019 
tH,T29 
72,304 
«0l2O7 
64.  SK2 
M.53I 
4».  UC 
fl.S66 
38,7)0 
il./JO 
51,  40H 
M.4I3 
»7W 

eit.;ii« 

77.8iS 

7.^  «r!  ' 

7«.  743  I 
115.73  I 


Navy 


\J&A.r 


282 
67 
M6 
»4 
150 

tm 

214 

206 
SI  4 
3S> 

ua 

7W? 
TBI 
U67 
182 
I.2S3 

i.»a 

J. 337 
1,177 
1.150 
1,146 
1,358 
1,230 
1,210 
1,751 
2,196 
3,  till 

i.ma 

8,7* 

2,617 

3,571 

3.  too 

4,080 

3,825 

S,87B 

4,740 

12.508 

2fl.?T7 

6a  TIM 

87,  3W 

84.000 

ffi.no 

36.  .^72 
38^400 
27,4«ia 
21. 119 
I9.  458 
3«.3fl8 
24.080 
23. 3U 
19,384 
»,  7W 
13,  too 
12.480 
1Q,:J08 
8,817 
10.  S26 

io.as7 

11,033 
1U,253 
10,717 
11.500  I 
IS,  44B  I 


0 

t 
0 
0 

e 

0 
Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 
8 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

0 

e 
• 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.806 

8.806 

8,806 

8.805 

5,834 

7.  an 

1^144 

B.8M 
10,031 
10,817 
11,310 
11.300 
11.4JW 
11.1(72 
11,4)7 
1X888 
U«»44 
20,610 
77.423 
S.814 

7xias 


Ttttal 


'W 

83 

l.-i« 

358 

LV 

M 

2S7 

\.h!M 

I. KM 

3,3n 

7.171 

6,3»I 

16,  iM 

22, 074 

IK.SAt 

17. « 

17,181 

21.438 

»,we 

38, 8B 

20.  JU 

a.  141 

30.3tS 

30,  .'^3 
31.764 

31,  an 

33,  U< 

36, '13 
r.4M 
38,503 

34.218 
48,  ',.'2 
46.481 

47.  in 

85.  VH 

131.  i4S 
223,  VB 
MO.  Ml 

xn.mt 

1UU,4U 

in.w 

74,111 

77.  IM 
TKTO 
84.  m« 
lOK,  170 
«.« 

87.  TM 
83,>>M 

88.  fAli 
7».3« 
6U,4S1 
Si  1*5 
72.  J?: 
7«.  ITS 
81.242 

•9.  .a: 

10^.^U 
IH.nrJ 
118.348 

•271.1)30 


TolAl J,  874.361  .     h53.190        3J0,  400      4.047, OT 

'  Tulal  <wUiu»ittil  riptvvUtures  IimMiuW  appropj^uiLKXUi 
Ibr  mlUtttry  iierwituu'l.  op<'r»tl()n  aii'l  malnlenftucf.  ami 
pT'KTirpmrnt  nf  ••Trrlpmi^t  sml  mtssllfs  (hichi'ltnr  it'- 
piTiwift  of  MieiiBunI  and  sinmuslllsa). 

■  Ui:a  usiill4sr>'  tOMtrnetiiin.  i4>ta«lirtatlons)  h*T* 
iMki  L«ea  Itriuuod  ly  iS*''  ^'^  total  rcprew^nU  iiil 
sum.i  i'ip*ni!f<l  hr  military  coruitructlcm,  Inrhi'llnr 
honnnc,  lor  all  military  d^jxtftjiMTits  from  MM  to  lunr 
30,  1806. 


Vwrurrtmrr  or  th«   Abmt.   nrrntATTB  Cost 

or  PaoTTcnow  anb  Dayawss  of  th«  Panama 

Caival 

rueswoBV 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Army. 

1.  The  report  contains  a  chronological  list- 
ing by  major  appropriation  of  tbe  estimated 
expenditure  of  the  US  Army  from  1904  to 
30  June  1966. 

3.  nmnat  of  the  report  is  as  foilo^ra: 

OolaaiB  I :  Year. 

Cohnnn  1:  MlHtsjT  Strengtb  ot  the  Army 
■a  of  SO  iJOkt,  each  year. 

Column  3:  MPA  (Military  Personnel, 
Army)  Apjnt>i>riatlon. 

Column  4;  OMA  (Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Army!    Appropriation. 

Column  8:  PEMA  (Procurement  ol  Bqulp- 
ment    and    Mlertlss,    Army)     ApproprtaUon. 
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(Includes  PEMA  Replacement  and  Ammii- 

nltlon). 


Colunm  8:   MCA   (MlUtary  Construction, 
AiToj)  Appropilatlon. 


Column  7:  Total  Expenditures,  rounded  to 
tbe  nearest  thousand  dollars. 


Coat  of  protection  and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal 
[DoHsr  amounts  In  tboiuaods] 


MlUtsfy 
strength 

<2) 


hurt 

|1«)5 

imw 

IM07 

I0OS 

1909 

IBIO 

I'.'ll 

IVVi 

IHI3  

IBM 

1915 

I''I6 

1W17 

IU18 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922... 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1928 

19.7 

192S 

19.'9 

1930 

1«3I 

1932 

1933 

I»34 

1»35 

uoe 


>4 

0 

8 

13 

21 

29 

25 

876 

841 

>!«S6 

2.179 

3,000 

8,000 

11,223 

10,  461 

M,  722 

4,772 

6,063 

8,834 

8,334 

8,334 

8,334 

8,784 

8,784 

8.784 

8,784 

8,784 

0.308 

9.303 

0,303 

9,578 

18,3«7 

12,750 


MPA 

(3) 


$4 

9 

8 

12 

20 

28 

24 

841 

807 

851 

2,092 

2,880 

7,680 

10,773 

10.043 

8,467 

8,556 

10,858 

14.  »a 

14.943 

14.»43 

14.943 

15.750 

15.750 

14,760 

15,750 

15,750 

l^a80 

18,680 

16,880 

17,173 

23.987 

22,877 


OMA 

(4) 


» 

7 

6 

10 

16 

22 

19 

673 

646 

681 

1,674 

2,304 

6,144 

8,618 

8,034 

6,774 

6,845 

8,682 

11,964 

11,964 

11,  OM 

11,064 

12,600 

12,800 

12,800 

12,800 

12,800 

13,344 

13,344 

13,344 

13,738 

19, 174 

18,302 


PEMA 

(5) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$138 

137 

1,530 

3,230 

436 

628 

1,731 

707 

S23 

S25 

see 

639 
l,flS9 
1,180 

880 

aes 

688 

1.663 
663 
663 
880 
880 

1,880 


MCA 
(6) 


m 


Totsl 

(7) 


810 
TOO 


" 


$7 

16 

14 

22 

36 

60 

43 

1.652 

1,500 

3,05(2 

6,006 

6,610 

14.452 

21,123 

18,784 

15,764 

15,036 

20,101 

27.886 

28,686 

28,036 

Z7,78« 

20,013 

20.013 

30.103 

20,013 

20,  OU 

80,704 

SO;  704 

81,704 

31,800 

43,061 

41,060 


Year 


(I) 


Military 
I  strength 

(2) 


MPA 


(3) 


OMA 


(4) 


1037 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1962 

1943 

1944 

1946 

1046 

1047 

1048 

1940 

1950 

1951 

1062 

1053 

1064 

1955 

1956 

1067. 

1058 

1050 

1960 

1981 

1062 

1063 

1964 

1965 

1066 

MCA  total. 


Total »656,J06 


13,243 
14,042 
13,451 
22,384 
35,017 
58,257 
57,305 
41,278 
32,018 
14.704 
13, 821 
7,251 
7,682 
8.343 
8,424 
11,671 
0,960 
8,146 
9,360 
6,806 
6,934 
4.825 
4.859 
5,930 
6,444 
6,699 
7,735 
8,557 
8,245 
8,313 


$23,745 
28^791 
24,118 
40,135 
62.785 
104,455 
102,748 
74.011 
57,408 
33,509 
27,794 
14,763 
23,300 
26,247 
33,890 
37.125 
29,083 
26,963 
32,610 
25,305 
26,585 
18,750 
21,312 
26,359 
28,940 
30,025 
34  419 
41,288 
39,436 
39,902 


318,006 
21,433 
19,204 
32,106 
50,228 
83,564 
82,108 
50,200 
45,926 
23,526 
23,496 
13,777 
16,132 
18,772 
20^807 
29,761 
26,484 
23,697 
27,518 
20,485 
21.329 
15,426 
17,288 
21,075 
23,295 
22,485 
28,148 
31,652 
31.545 
31,922 


PEMA 


(5) 


1,451,3881  1,156,796 


3806 
3,520 
2,617 
2,903 
6,424 
9,236 
9,121 
7,222 
6,101 
3,006 
2,890 
1,573 
1,626 
4,000 
4,032 
5,318 
4,640 
3,022 
4,403 
a392 
3,442 
2,607 
2,620 
3,974 
4.178 
4,279 
4,689 
5.015 
4,891 
4,918 


MCA 


(6) 


Total 


(7) 


$43,547 
51,744 
46,029 
75,146 
110,437 
107,255 
104.067 
140,442 
106,436 
60,101 
54,180 
30,113 
41,048 
40,010 
58,729 
72,204 
62,207 
5i582 
64.531 
49,182 
51,356 
36,783 
41,220 
51.408 
66,413 
66.789 
63,256 
77.955 
75,872 
76,742 
116^723 


15^464     $115,723    2,874,361 


■  The  1st  U.S.  military  irarrlson  In  the  Canal  Zone  consisted  of  approximatdy  1,400 
U.S  .Marine  Corps  personnel  that  wpre  landed  in  November  1908  and  departed  In 
Jmniary  1914.  Army  [wrsonnrl  during  the  period  1004-10  consisted  primarily  of  surrey 
U-Mnf.  The  1st  U.S.  Army  troop  unit  arrived  In  the  Canal  Zone  October  1911. 

>  orlKlnal  Army  (ortlScatlons  (1911-15)  cost  approximately  $ll,00O,00a  Constractlon 
)u'<t  prior  to  and  during  World  War  11  cost  approximately  $75,000,000.  Remainder  Is 
(ir  ruads  and  other  reqiiirrd  military  eonstmctlon.  Does  not  include  minor  construc- 
iinii  projects  which  are  funded  under  "Operation  and  maintenance,"  Army.  Does 
II  it  Include  defense  eipenditures  such  as  bombprooflng  locks  which  were  funded  by 
till'  Panama  Canal  Company. 

■  I'liins  for  early  defense  of  the  canal  had  their  beginning  In  January  lOtS.  At  this 
tiiiii'  a  House  committer  on  appropriations  held  open  hearings  on  tbe  delenses  to  be 
('uii.''trurted.  It  was  eitimated  that  a  minimum  mobile  force  of  7,000  troops  plus  the 
I'oiwst  artlilery  personnel  to  man  tlie  planned  heavy  fortlflcatlons  would  tie  required. 
1  Ix'  !<tudy  resulted  In  (he  Department  of  the  Army  beliu  authorised  a  total  of  8,350 
iiiilitiiry  personiD'l  fur  the  protection  and  defense  of  the  Canal  Zone.  It  Is  interesting 
!■  note  that  the  present  diiy  Army  strength  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  very  close  to  this 
flt^iire    The  Panama  Caiml  Department  has  undergone  many  reorganisations  since 


this  early  defense  plan  was  Implemented;  however,  the  major  changes  in  Army  units 
are  that  the  Hawk  batteries  have  replaced  the  coast  artillery  batteries  and  an  infantry 
brigade  along  with  a  Special  Forces  Group  have  replaced  the  infantry  regiments  and 
other  mobile  forces  of  that  era. 

«  The  Ist  Air  Corps  units  were  assigned  to  the  Panama  Canal  Department  in  1919. 
During  this  period  the  Army  coast  defenses  and  the  mobile  defenses  consisted  of  18 
ooast  artillery  batteries,  3  Infantry  regiments,  1  cavalry  squadron,  1  field  artillery 
battalion,  1  signal  company,  1  engineer  regiment,  2  observation  groups  (Air  Corps), 
snd  1  photographic  section  (Air  Corps). 

•  Total  tor  col.  2  is  military  man-years. 

Sources:  Annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  or  the  Adjutant 
General.  Chief,  Military  History,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Chief  of  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Studies,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Army. 

Historical  references:  Histoij  of  the  Panama  Canal  Department,  vol.  I-IV,  An 
Integrated  History  of  Panama  Canal  Department  and  the  Fortifications  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  (Historical  manuscripts  are  on  (lie  in  the  Offloe  of  the  Chief  of  MiUtary  History, 
Department  of  the  Army.) 


DxPAmfKMT  OP  THi  Navt  E^stimatzd  CoeT 
or  Pbottction  and  DxrxNax  or  thi  Panama 
Canal 

rOEKWOSD 

I.  This  report  presents  estimated  net  ex- 
penditures in  cases  where  complete  fiscal 
data  were  not  available.  Estimates  are  baaed 
on  historical  records. 

2  Military  construction  costs  for  tbe  Navy 
Department  are  in  the  summary  for  all  Serv- 
ices in  Enclosure  1. 

E.ifimafed  cost  of  protection  and  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal 


[Dollar  amounts  In  tliousands] 


Estimated  coat  of  protection  and  defense  of 

the  Panama  Canal — Continued 

(Dtrilar  amounts  In  thousands] 


Estimated  cost  of  protection  and  defense  of 

the  Panama  CanaZ— <3ontlnued 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


Year 


1024 
1028 
1926 
1027 
1028 
1029 
1930 
1031 
1032 
1033 
1034 
1«8« 
1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 
1941 
1042 
1043 
1044 
1046 
1»46. 
1047 
1048 
1040 
1060. 
1051. 
1952 
1063. 
1954 
19&6. 
1056 
19.57. 
1088. 


MUitary 
strength 

Military 

All 
other 

(msn- 

pay 

costs 

years)' 

62 

$221 

$944 

85 

221 

1,134 

86 

346 

884 

64 

400 

810 

62 

807 

044 

64 

1,131 

1,064 

72 

1,655 

2,256 

83 

1,008 

3,901 

87 

2,262 

i720 

85 

2,216 

4,582 

85 

1,750 

867 

82 

1,751 

820 

93 

1,771 

1,720 

144 

1,830 

2,241 

150 

1.828 

1,000 

174 

2.338 

1,542 

230 

2,618 

2,222 

2,043 

3,061 

8,547 

6,674 

6,250 

20,018 

10.810 

14,454 

62,330 

10,172 

18,133 

74.227 

0,646 

15,819 

88.181 

3,836 

18,728 

38.107 

3,280 

9,720 

25,862 

2,466 

6,478 

28,022 

2,988 

7,080 

19,503 

1,288 

3,680 

17,689 

1,440 

4,740 

14.716 

1.487 

4.670 

21,719 

1,683 

5.301 

19,189 

1,474 

3,045 

19,373 

1,104 

4.157 

15,227 

1,103 

4,200 

22.491 

064 

3,750 

11,850 

650 

2,511 

9,049 

Total 
costs ' 


$1,165 

1,355 

1,230 

1,210 

1,751 

2,105 

3,811 

5,809 

6.982 

6,798 

2,617 

2,571 

3,500 

4,080 

3,825 

3,878 

4,740 

12,508 

26,277 

66,784 

87,380 

84,000 

61,830 

35,572 

35,400 

27,492 

21,139 

19,456 

26.398 

24,580 

23,318 

19,384 

28,700 

15.600 

12.460 


r^ 

Military 
strength 
(man- 
years)' 

MiHtary 
pay 

AU 
other 
costs 

Total 

008U» 

19-i9    

1960 

1961 

19(52 

615 
.126 
.S44 
530 
577 
592 
639 
639 

$2,577 
2.232 
2,348 
2,290 
2,522 
2,845 
3,197 
3,?25 

$7,629 
7,585 
7,977 
8,097 
8,510 
7,408 
7,520 
8,365 

$10,206 

9.817 

10.325 

10  387 

1963.     

1964 

11,032 
10  253 

1965  .... 

10  717 

19tJ6  . 

li;590 

Total 

•73,150 

177,938 

591,403 

769,341 

'  Man-year  data  prior  to  1941  cover  Marine  Corpr 
personnel  only.  Military  pay  is  for  Marine  Corps  only 
in  1904  through  1907  but  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corjr 
personnel  begtanlnd  in  1908.  Navy  man-year  data  an 
not  available  1908  through  1940. 

»  Excludes  $83,849,000  for  military  construction.  Navy 
expenditures  from  1904-66,  as  provided  by  the  C^hief  of 
Intcroceanic  Canal  Studies,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. tT.S.  Army. 

'  Not  available. 

'  Total  for  col.  2  is  military  luan-years 

Defaxtment  or  the  Ant  Poacs,  Estuiated 
Cost  or  Pbotection  anu  Defense  or  tke 
Panama  Canal 

fokeword 
I.  The  data  shown  thereon  reflect  costs  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Southern  Command  (for- 
merly   the    Caribbean    Air    Command ) ,    and 
to  tbe  extent  possible  excludes  those  costs 
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tel«t«d  to  v&rtoiu  Latin  AmTtcan.  programs 
■uch  aa  mlsslona.  Also  excluded  are  thoae 
•xpenaes  not  flnacced  through  or  Identified 
Vttb  this  command  or  Its  bases,  such  as  Air- 
craft POL  and  centrally  procured  Items  pur- 
chaaed  through  procurement  appropriations. 
Of  the  coats  presented,  the  funds  related  to 
that  specific  mission  of  the  command  which 
!•  "to  dlrwrt  the  Air  Defense  of  the  Canal 
Zone"  cannot  be  sep>arately  identified 

a.  Expenditures  for  the  Army  Air  Corpa 
iptiot  to  1M7)  axe  Included  In  Army  coau. 
Air  Force  expenaes  m   Ptnawia   Canoi   Zone 


Fhcal 
year 


Millntrr 
peraunnt-l 


,  S  \inh-  pA  moa ;. : 


1MI> 


IM3- 


j,;u 

3,  iU 

l.3:» 

1.  7X1 
I. MM 
1.7HI 

i.aot 

1.54T 

' 1    1,  411 

I j    1.  *J 

I. I    i.i!>i 

I. .1  i.jir; 

(   1.  144 

1.1.W 

I.  I7:i 

l.T*> 


I  >p»r»-  .Ml!l- 

tkm  tary 

tuvi  crm- 

oanee  Uon 


MCA 


». 
y 
». 
X 

3. 
5. 

S. 

y 
y 

». 
». 
,1, 
y 
y 
y 
y 
«. 
IJ. 


.V.J 

.VJ 

7M 
«.•■« 

mr 

,S4». 

3K.^ 
IH 
J.'-l 
0* 
OB" 


$3. 
3, 

.1, 
J. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
4, 
4, 
». 

«, 
H 

14. 

I", 


i)S3 

oa 

I.1K3 

JW 
•♦14 

48» 
IM7 
4M 

ir> 

lift 
il7« 

4no 

-JO 

W7 

■*7s 

:3« 


Total 


9».m 
i,t» 

8.a06 

».n4 

7,  «h 

e.  144 

10.  on 

10.  sn 
11, no 
u.2n> 

I1.4.W 
11.102 
11.437 
12.0IW 
13.  M4 

ao.Aio 

27.  «0 


172,288       72.2B8 


Total.  t».OaO      123.  S43      124,  29«  >     rZ.  2ag  '  39,  400 


•  EstlraatHl  i>r  1947  4'< 

>lfCA  total  m  Ibr  l»t7  >«.  IdcIu  1m  ti>l'.lJ7  .inipnailT 
uproprlaMtl  iur  Armv  Vli  A  ukI  i/miMtrrred  a  tern  '.IM 
U.S.  Air  force  basesiue  s  irvHnUc  1'  paninntL. 


DrP.tRTMENT    or    THE    AbMT. 

Omca  OF  THK  U>n)KB  BacxETAaT, 

W«^(nyfon.  DC  ,  April  21.  1967 
Dbak  Mm  P*lood  In  my  letter  of  April  10 
ISMT  I  submitted  to  yon  coat  data  relating  to 
tlM  protection  and  defense  of  the  Panama 
Oanal.  This  was  In  partial  response  to  your 
requests  for  information  in  letters  of  August 
SO.  19M  and  Pebruary  21.  1907  to  Secretary 
Reaor. 

The  remaining  Investment  of  the  rrilte<l 
States  Government  In  the  Canal  Is  reflected 
In  the  enclosure  attached.  These  same  data 
were  submitted  for  the  record  to  the  Senate 
Api>roprlatlons  Committee's  Subconunlttee 
on  Public  Works  as  an  extension  of  the  testi- 
mony by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  at 
m  bearing  on  April  11.  1967 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  on 
tbla  matter,  pleaae  let  me  know 
Sincerely. 

Thadoeds  Holt. 
Deputj  Under  Secretary  of  th.e  Army 

llntemattonai  AUair<i). 


P.\iiAMA  Canal  Eirri 
Vruiudited  rummary  of  f-uiulM  and  property 
received  by  tKe  Panarrim  Can^l  enterprue 
from  the  US  Oovemment.  interest  cotn 
thereon  payable  to  the  US  Govemmerit, 
•nd  funds  paid  iMck  to  the  U  S.  Treasury 
by  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  /rom  in- 
ception to  June  30.  196S 

{III  niUrioiut  oriloUarsI 


July  I. 
I«B1 

1906 

Gross  Investment  o(  V  3. 
Uawmmenc 
Funds  uul  pruvwty  Lntnafefa  (1) . 
Interest  on  ii«t  uivestuiet  t  uf 

f  roni  lncpi>uon  u>  June  30. 

IMl    J> 

1.0U.9 

373  i 

1.41918 
373.4 

Pamama  Canal  KxTERPmisa — ConUnuetl 
Unaudited  rummary  of  /u«d*  end  property 
receMed  hy  the  Panama  Caruil  enterprise 
from  the  US.  Goveranent,  tnterc*t  ooitl 
thereon  payable  to  the  V  S  Oinernment, 
and  funds  paid  bmck  to  CAe  V  S  Treo-iury 
by  the  Punama  Canal  enterprise  f^om  in- 
ception, to  June  30.  1966 — Conunued 
[lu  oUlUoiu  of  (lulUi^ 


'%'' 

June  30, 
1908 

Oross  hiTestinent  of  U.S   Oar- 
emment— Contiaosd 
Interest  on  net  invesuiisol  e( 

r  S    1  lovenimem— Cob. 
From  July  1,  1»S1,  to  Junt  30, 
ISM; 
Panama  Canul  ('aiipany 
<pald  to  VS.  Tirasiiry) 

Canal  Zone  Oimm:a\at% 
and  Thatcher  *'erry 
Bridge  (4) 

u».« 

18.8 

Total  gross  tnTi-atment 
of  t*  »^     '  lOTrmrnMit,. 
Re«-"  ■-■  'U-s  '..  r:,,.  t'  ;^_   ]  rviiniry: 

l''  ;     ■  '  -   '        :•  ;  irtit  i3v<liu 

(r   .:    I.:  ~  i,-'.  -  .5,1 

1,387  3 

^44   « 

1.901  e 

l.iSi  S 

Un  recovered  balance  ex- 
cluding retaluadeariuiiga.. 

tea.  7 

700.1 

Sirtw.  — NfH    iriel'i'Je'l    sboye   ta    Il4l.nn0.000   of   net 

reven'ie    f-»f'i»-l  "ver  from  l^nama  K*ilr'm<l  Conipanyj 

p<l    In   I'liniunti  ruiiu 


ri.i'">'»>.  ,.. 

Cotur'nnv    ■»" 
Uj  tne  m.**f:   ' 


JTV    I     19.";p     If  tlilM  iniotint  19  to  I* 
vl  !•-!     nertinei  t  d  ^titMihi  t*  added 


lU&l 

uee 

■e.7 

71.1 

700.1 

Uetuiwd  act  reveoiM 

t4Ll 

Adjusted  laUl 

873.1 

Ml  2 

Detailed      statement      supporting     summary 
statement    of    unrecotered    investment    of 
Vie  L' J   Govemrnent  in  the  Panarria  Canal 
enterprise  from  inception  to  June  30,  ISM 
1    Punds      and       property 
tr;insfers 
Ptmds    appropriated    di- 
rectly fur  the  enter- 
prise 
Original  construction-      |38«,610,  3U1    00 
Malnten.ince.      opera- 
tion, and  additional 
capital           expendi- 
tures  829.593.859    40 

Total     ^ 1,318.504.180   40 

Funds    appropriated    for 

ot.her    U  S     Ouvem- 

ment     agencies     for 

the  dlrev  t  benefit  af 

the  eii'.erprlB*- 
Construction    annuity 

to    employees     i  and 

their    widows  i     en- 

giiged    In    the    con- 
struction      of       the 

canal 45  872,  877.  01 

Increased    annuity    to 

Panama .  18   500  000  00 

Annuities  to  employees 

retired  prior  to  July 

1.1951        15,  CWl.OOO  00 

Salaries      i.if      military 

personnel      aaalgned 

U)    the    cujial    prl'ir 

U>   July    1     1951  9.  .107.0U3.  00 

Injury  and  death  pay- 
ments.     Bureau      of 

Employees   Compeii- 

satloD 4    704    700    17 

Total    01,275,580  62 

^— ™— ^~— ^^^— 
Total      appropria- 
tions  1,407.779.741.02 


Detailed  ifotement  supportiMg  tummary 
statement  of  unrecovered  investwient  of 
the  U  S  Government  in  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise  from  inception  to  June  30, 1966— 

Continued 

1     Funds,  etc  — Continued 

Property  transferred 
from  other  US.  Gov- 
ernment agenclee 119,395.443  22 

Property  transferred  to 
other  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment agenclBB 7,  354.  372.  75 


Total              property 
transfers,    net 


13,041.070.47 


Total  funds  and 
prtjperty  lr;ui»- 
fers 1,419,820,811.49 
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noM    mCBPTION    TO 
JXTttK    30.     1S91 

3.  Interest    on    net    direct 

Inveatment: 

Interest  at  3  percent 
to  Aug  14.  1914,  and 
at  Indlvidnal  an- 
nual rates  there- 
after (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Sec- 
retary Of  the  Treas- 
ury), has  been  cal- 
culated on  net 
withdrawals  (total 
appropriations  less 
depoalta  of  canal 
tolls  and  other  de- 
posits)  from  1904  to 
1951)     373,442,887,50 

raOM  JXTLT    l.lSil.TO 
JUNE  30.   !»«• 

S.  Panama  Canal  Company: 
Interest  at  rates  from 
1.96  percent  for  fis- 
cal year  1061  to  3  OS 
percent  for  fiscal 
year  19«6  (aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S. 
Treasury)  has  been 
calculated  on  the 
Company's  net  di- 
rect Investment,  es- 
tablished In  accord- 
ance with  section 
62  of  title  2  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Code, 
charged  to  Com- 
pany operations 
and  subsequently 
deposited  Into  the 
U  8.  Treaaury  aa 
miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, as  required 
by    law 138,  M6.  a67.  8J 

4.  Canal      Zone      Govern- 

ment and  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge- 
Existing  law  speclft- 
c.'.lly  exempts  the 
net  direct  Invest- 
ment of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government 
and  the  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge  from 
Interest  charges. 

However,  it  Is  con- 
sidered that  this 
element  should  t)e 
Included  In  arriving 
at  the  unrecovered 
Investment  of  the 
VS  Government  In 
the  canal  enter- 
prise The  Interest 
coat  reflected  herein 
has  been  calculated 
at  the  same  rates 
used  fur  the  Com- 
pany as  shown  un- 
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Detailed  ttatement  supporting  Bummarp 
statement  of  unrecovered  inveatment  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise  from  Inception  fo  June  30, 1986 — 
Continued 

4.  Canal  Zone,  etc. — Con. 

der  paragraph  3 
above,  on  the  net 
direct  Investment 
of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  and 
Thatcher  Perry 
Bridge  as  of  June  30 
each  year  through 
June  30,  1966 $18,  847,  860.  00 


6.  Recoveries   by   the   U.S. 

Government: 

(a)    Actual         deposits 

Into       the       U.S. 

Treasury: 

Canal    tolls    prior    to 

June  30,    1051 

Net  profits  from 
business  opera- 
tions (activities 
corresponding 
roughly  to  our 
present  support- 
ing operations 

Licenses,  fines,  fees 
and  postal  re- 
ceipts     

Proceeds  from  sale 
of       construction 

equipment 

Capital  repayments 
and  interest  on 
public  works  In 
Panama  and 

Colon    

Dividends  paid  by 
the  Panama  Rall- 
roAd  from  1906  to 

1050 

Interest  on  net  di- 
rect Investment 
of  the  Company 
from  July  1,  1951 

to  date 

Capital  repayments 
from  July  1,  1951 

to  date 

Net  cost  of  Canal 
Zone  Govern- 

ment, reimbursed 
by  the  F>anama 
Canal  Company.. 
Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment revenue 
and  plant  salvage 


043,  88S,  620.  78 

I 
28.  601,  812.  OS 
«,  887.  294.  68 

0,990,681.75 

I 
S,  647, 00«.  22 

23,  984, 906.  00 

I 
189,  68fl,  387.85 

25,  000,  000.  00 

182,633.569.48 
109,821,007.64 


Total 1,180,836,164.87 

(b)  Deposit  credits: 
Value  of 
Canal  tolls  on 
U.S.  Govern- 
ment vessels 
to  Jvine  30, 
1951     70.668,969.00 


Total        de- 
posits and 
deposit 
credits  _.   1,261.606,123.87 


JOB  CORPS 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Albert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Rentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
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like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  up-to-date  report  on  an  important 
part  the  Job  Corps  is  playing  in  each  of 
our  States,  regranUess  of  whether  or  not 
we  each  happen  to  have  a  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter in  our  congressional  district. 

Job  Corpsmen  are  sending  home  money 
to  their  dependents  in  the  form  of  allot- 
ments— this  act  in  itself  is  commendable. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  responsibility  that 
will  have  an  influence  on  them  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  a 
report  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity recenUy  o(Knpiled  showing  that  Job 
Corpsmen  have  spent  home  nearly  $16 
million  in  allotments  in  the  last  2  years. 

The  Job  Corps  report  follows  : 

Job  Cosps  Aixonaarrs  to  Neb>t  Dependents 
Total  Neaslt  $16  Mnxioif 

Job  Corpsmen  and  women  in  two  years 
have  sent  nearly  $16  million  In  aUotments 
home  to  needy  dependents.  Director  William 
P.  Kelly  of  Job  Corps  announced  today. 

In  March  1967,  he  said,  76  percent  of  the 
young  men  and  women  In  the  program  made 
aUotments  to  needy  dependents.  The  allot- 
ments by  24,681  young  men  and  women  to- 
taled $1,211,810  that  month. 

Kelly  said  that  86.4  percent  of  those  mak- 
ing allotments  send  the  maximum  of  $25  a 
month,  with  Job  Corps  matching  the  amount 
of  the  allotment. 

The  share  of  the  allotment  by  the  Corps- 
man  or  woman  U  taken  from  the  $50  a  month 
readjustment  aUowanoe,  which  Is  paid  the 
youth  on  leaving  the  program. 

The  first  allotments  were  paid  In  March 
1965  and  the  monthly  total  has  Increased 
steadily  since  that  time,  running  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $1  million  a  month  since  No- 
vember 1866. 

"It  is  heartening  to  see  the  great  nimi- 
ber  of  young  people  who  willingly  make 
these  allotments,  even  though  It  comes  in 
part  out  of  their  own  funds,"  Kelly  said. 
"These  allotment  payments  are  of  great  help 
to  thousands  of  families  in  America,  as  well 
as  thousands  of  communities." 

Allotments  paid  from  March  1966  through 
March  1867  by  states: 

Job  Corps  allotments 

Alabama    $721,887 

Alaska    26.800 

ArlBona    138,880 

Arkansas 611,160 

California   i,  057,  410 

Colorado   251.070 

Connecticut   66,  670 

Delaware 70,730 

District  of  Columbia 161,  520 

Florida 693,  860 

Georgia    746,310 

Hawaii 98,600 

Idaho 40,  860 

Illinois 496,  070 

Indiana    168.020 

Iowa 48,  890 

Kansas 124,370 

Kentucky    375,  590 

Louisiana 698,400 

Maine 78,  360 

Maryland 827,740 

Massachuaetts 143,650 

Michigan 262, 180 

Minnesota . 97,450 

Mlsslasippl   692, 140 

Missouri 368,  040 

Montana  48,  860 

Nebraska 64,  220 

Nevada _.  41,090 

New  Hampshire 22,  800 

New  Jersey 418,  810 

New  Mezloo 201,  620 

New  York 1,086,390 

North   Carolina 292,360 

North   Dakota 62,  250 


Job  Corpa  allotments — OcAtlnued 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina- 
South   Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas   

Utah 

Vermont   

Virginia 

Washington 

West    Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$406,260 

948,760 

110,200 

438,200 

20,830 

681,400 

62,  370 

404,940 

1,  668,  720 

63,770 

18,940 

743,350 

126,690 

866,620 

95,240 

36,  920 


Total    15.  957,  095 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MtiLTEH,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday, 
May  15,  on  the  19th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Israel. 

Mr.  EscH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kleppe)  for  1  hour,  on  June  7;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kleppe),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PucrNSKi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppe)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Kee. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  223.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Government-owned  long-lines  communi- 
cation facilities  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
fc«'  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

8. 449.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and  tar 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Albert  M.  Pepoon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  645.  An  act  to  provide  needed  means  for 
the  residents  of  rural  America  to  achieve 
equality  of  opportunity  by  authoring  the 
making  of  grants  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  public  services  and  devdopment  in 
community  development  districts  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  the  CJom- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 
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8.  IIM.  An  ftct  to  am«nd  aecUon  9  of  the 
act  <tf  MftT  aa.  1938  (4A  Stat.  703) .  u  amended 
mwM  ■appl«m«nted  (18  U  S  C.  581b).  relatUig 
to  mamj*  of  timber  and  otber  (oreat  re- 
goufc^  of  the  United  Sut-a.  and  (or  otber 
purpoM*:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcult\ir«. 

S.  1190.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  Cnited 
StatM  Code,  to  provide  (or  the  Inclusion  of 
ewteln  periods  of  reemployment  of  annui- 
tants for  the  purpoee  o(  computing  annu- 
Itlw  of  aurrlTlng  spouses,  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CtvU  Service 

8.  liao.  An  act  to  provide  (or  the  acquisi- 
tion otf  career  status  by  certain  temporary 
empiny—  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


with  amendment  (Rept  No  238)    Referred  to 
the  Committee  o(  the  Whole  House  on  the 

Stale  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  Hou^e  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(MX  12  o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.).  the 
HouM  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  11.  1967.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NIZ:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CtvU  Barries.  HJl  1411.  A  blU  to  amend 
tttl*  SO.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect 
to  uas  of  the  malls  to  obtain  money  or 
property  under  (alae  representations,  and  (or 
otbar  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
335).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  NTX:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Sarrlcs.  HJi.  3979.  A  blU  to  amend  sec- 
tion S400(b)(l)  of  Utle  39,  United  States 
Oods.  which  relates  to  transportation  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  Postmaster  General: 


PUBLIC    RTT.T.q    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4   of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows. 
Br   Mr   ASPINALX 

HR  9833  A  bill  to  amend  section  1331  ic) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  retired  pay  tu  persons  other- 
wise qualltted  who  were  Reserves  before 
August  16,  1945,  and  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  so-called  Berlin  crisis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr   BUTTON 

H  R   9834    A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
mlllt  and  dairy  produc-s,  and  (or  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  CLKVKLAND 

H  R  9835  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
o(  the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    GUBSER 

H  R  9830  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  offset  losses  of  retired 
pay  sustained  by  certain  Individuals  who 
retired  from  the  Armed  Forces  be{ore  June 
1.  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    HATS 

H  R  9837  A  bUl  to  amend  the  LegUlatlve 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1959,  as  It  re- 
lates to  transportation  expenses  o(  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

By  Mr   HICKS 

H  R  9838.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  (or  other  purposes, 
to  the  Conrunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   RUPPK 

HR  9839  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trul   system   on    the   Importation    of   certain 


meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    SCHBXTKR: 
H  R  9840   A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  o(  1986  In  or- 
der to  assist  bilingual  education  programs; 
to   the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr   BOB  WILSON  ((or  hlmseK.  and 
Mr  Utt) 
H    Res  470    A  resolution  commending  San 
Diego,    Calif  ,     (or    Its    commemoration    o( 
Charles  A    Lindbergh  s  historic  transatlantic 
flight  In  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ADDABBO: 
HR  9841.  A  bill  (or  the  relief  of  Olacomo 
and    Vlncenza    Bologna    and    minor    child, 
Pasquale  Bologna;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   CAREY: 
H  R  9843    A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Nina 
Gemma  Slnagra;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts 
HR  9843    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Luclana 
Ernesto  Rodrlgues  DeCastro;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PErrmoNS.  etc. 


Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII, 
80  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peUUon  o( 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  county  of  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.,  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  an  oil  drilling  sanctuary  offshore  of  the 
city  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  to  establish  a 
moratorium  for  1  year  on  oil  leasing  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


ladepea^eace  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 


IN  THM  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  May  10.  1997 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  Speaker,  May  10  Is 
the  national  holiday  of  the  Rumanian 
people,  celebrated  by  Rumanian  organl- 
mtlons  throughout  the  world.  After  cen- 
turtea  of  oppressive  domination  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  Rumanian  people 
had  at  long  last  achieved  their  much 
dealred  freedom  and  nation  Independ- 
ence. Today  marks  the  90th  anniversary 
at  that  event. 

Unfortunately,  the  Rumanian  people 
today  live  in  a  state  of  national  oppres- 
sion, victims  of  the  vile  Infection  of 
communism.  Rumania  along  with  many 
of  her  Eastern  European  counterparts 
waa  swallowed  up  by  the  tyranny  of 
^«M»«mii«i«m  following  World  War  II. 

Let  ua  an  express  a  common  wish  that 
the  forces  of  Rumanian  unity  with  the 
Weat  will  increase  and  that  In  the  course 
of  time  the  Rumanian  people  will  enjoy 
the  national  independence  they  so  richly 


deserve  Today  we  Join  with  Rumanians 
who  are  captive  in  their  homeland  in 
hoping  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  time,  when 
freedom  will  return  to  their  country. 


Ramaaiaa  NaHoaal  ladepeadeace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    OJLIMOJM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  today. 
May  10,  we  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  Rumanian 
Independence.  On  this  date.  In  1877.  the 
Rumanian  Parliament  declared  Ru- 
mania totally  Independent  of  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  Empire,  after  having  endured 
centuries  of  persecution,  oppression,  and 
hardship.  In  1856  Rumania  had  secured 
a  status  of  autonomy  from  the  Turks 
who  by  then  had  begun  to  feel  the  symp- 
toms of  decline  E^ven  so,  the  Ottomans 
exacted  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Ru- 
manians. 

Ten  years  later,  Rumanians  elected  as 
prince,    Charles    of    HohenzoUem-Slg- 


marlngen;  at  the  same  time  a  new  con- 
stitution was  Instituted  to  which  Prince 
Charles  subscribed.  This  constitution  was 
based  on  the  Belgium  Charter  of  1851 
and  provided  for  upper  and  lower  legis- 
lative bodies  and  gave  the  prince  an 
unconditional  veto  on  all  legislation. 

The  existence  of  the  Turkish  tribute 
served  to  overburden  the  economic  and 
social  system  of  Rumania.  When  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  broke  out  in  1877, 
Rumanians  were  overjoyed.  They  wer^ 
confident  that  Russia  would  cnish  Tur- 
key, gain  for  Rumania  complete  freedom 
from  Turkey,  and  at  the  same  time,  re- 
spect Rumania's  territorial  integrity. 
Thus.  It  was  that  on  May  10,  1877,  th* 
Parliament  passed  the  resolution  declar- 
Ing  Rumania's  Independence  from  Tur- 
key, gain  for  Rumania  complete  freedom 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  In  1878,  albeit 
wUh  certain  harsh  territorial  encroach- 
ments, to  the  benefit  of  Russia. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  salute 
the  Rumanian  people  and  their  persever- 
ance and  courage  in  attaining  independ- 
r.nce  from  outside  domination.  It  is  our 
firm  belief  that  Rumanians  will  per- 
severe still  in  their  struggles  against  out- 
side domination  and  will  one  day  soon 
take  their  proper  position  on  the  world 
stage  of  free  nations. 


May  10,  1967  I 

RomaniaB  ladepeaiieaca  Day 
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EZTEaiSION  OF  REMARKS 

e» 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  Kxw  JiaasT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPaXSXNTATIVBS 

WedTiesday.  May  10.  1987 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ru- 
manians constitute  the  largest  ethnic 
group  In  southeastern  Europe,  In  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  their  homeland  la 
among  the  largest  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Just  as  these  19,000,000  hard-worklns 
peasants  constitute  a  formidable  force 
in  Balkan  region  today,  so  in  their  past 
history  they  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  that  region.  For  cen- 
ttuies  they  held  their  own  against  power- 
ful and  aggressive  invaders,  but  in  the 
15th  century  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  Their  country  waa 
overrun,  and  for  some  400  years  they  be- 
came subjects  of  the  Ottoman  sultans. 
During  that  long  period  they  endured 
the  cruel  rule  of  the  Turks,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  did  their  utmost  to  cast 
off  the  alien  yoke  weighing  heavily  upon 
them.  Time  and  again  they  revolted  and 
rose  in  rebellion  against  their  fierce  over- 
lords; time  and  again  they  were  over- 
powered and  severely  punished  for  their 
attempts  to  free  themselves.  But  the  Ru- 
manian people,  firmly  determined  to  free 
themselves,  and  unwilling  to  be  held 
down  for  long,  revolted  several  times 
during  the  last  century,  and  in  at  least 
two  of  these  revolts  they  were  success- 
ful. 

In  1856  they  obtained  autonomous 
status  within  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
for  ail  practical  purposes  their  only  tie 
with  the  Sultan  was  the  payment  of  an- 
nual tribute  to  his  treasui^.  But  the  Ru- 
manians wanted  to  cut  off  this  last  link 
with  the  Turks.  To  attain  this  goal  they 
rose  again  in  1877.  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence on  May  10,  and  started  fight- 
ing against  the  Turks,  Fortunately  they 
had  the  Russians  as  well  as  other  Balkan 
peoples  on  their  side.  So  the  victory  of 
their  cause  was  assured  early  in  1878. 

Thus  May  10,  1877,  and  the  events 
cormected  with  that  date,  mark  a  true 
milestone  in  Rumania's  political  history. 
The  proclamation  of  May  10  ushered  In 
a  new  era,  and  gave  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple a  new  lease  on  life  as  a  nation.  They 
then  built  and  developed  their  coimtry, 
and  made  good  use  of  its  Immense  nat- 
ural resources,  making  Rumania,  Eastern 
Europe's  "breadbasket."  Later  on  Ru- 
mania became  an  Important  source  of 
petroleum.  Rumanians  enjoyed  their 
freedom  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
country.  Then  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war  things  began  to  take  a  sad  turn, 
leading  to  Rumania's  tragedy  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

It  Is  Rumania's  misfortune  to  be  bor- 
dering on  the  Soviet  Union.  That  geo- 
graphical fact  made  Rumania  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  Soviet  aggression  early 
in  1945.  Since  then  the  Rumanians  have 
known  little  real  freedom.  Today  they 
suffer  under  commimlsm,  but  they  have 
successfully  tried  to  loosen  the  chains 
which  have  held  them  tied  to  the  Krem- 


lin. In  recent  years  they  have  attained 
some  measure  of  freedom  even  under 
the  Communiat  regime,  often  defying  the 
authorltr  of  the  Kremlin.  Let  us  all  hope 
that  th^  win  retain  the  freedom  thus 
gained,  and  win  soon  attain  fun  national 
freedom.  On  their  Independence  day  I 
wish  them  fortitude  and  patience  In  their 
struggle  against  totaUtarlanlsm  in  their 
homeland. 


The  Kee  Report:  Federal  Aid  to 
Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  waax  vnanriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVEB 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcokd.  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report" 
The  subject  discussed  Is  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

The  report  foUows: 

PXDIKAI.    Am    TO    BDT7CATION 

This  is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

Ilie  United  States  Office  of  Education  is 
now  administering  the  most  far-reaching  aid 
to  education  program  ever  sponsored  by  tlie 
Federal  Qovemment. 

ThU  program  has  l)een  underway  for 
nearly  a  decade — stnee  the  enactment  of  a 
measure  known  as  the  National  Defense  Sd- 
ucatlm  Act.  Tbls  legislation  contained  a 
number  of  provisions  intended  to  help  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  education.  But  the  climax 
of  the  program  came  2  years  ago  when  C3on- 
gresB  passed  and  the  President  approved  2 
landmarks  In  the  hlstoiry  of  education — the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  ptupoee  of  this  leglsIaUon  was  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  at  education  in  every 
school  district  In  the  country  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  every  qualified  American 
youngster  to  obtain  a  higher  education  IX  he 
has  the  determination. 

In  helping  the  progress  of  education,  Con- 
gress was  following  a  tradition  almost  as  old 
as  onr  country  itaelf.  Shortly  after  we  be- 
came a  nation  tlie  Federal  Government  au- 
thorlMd  the  eatablUhment  of  agriciUtural 
experiment  statlona  and  many  of  these  later 
developed  Into  fuU-tlme  colleges.  But  the 
biggest  boost  to  education  came  during  the 
Civil  War  when  Federal  legislation  brought 
about  the  beginning  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges. 

This  came  about  when  Congress  passed  an 
Act  transferring  Federal  land  to  the  various 
states  on  condition  that  the  revenue  from 
these  lands  should  be  used  for  educational 
purposes.  The  wisdom  of  that  act  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  today  every  state  has  at 
least  one  land-grant  college  or  university. 

The  Office  of  Education  Is  now  Just  100 
years  old.  Its  creation  was  sponsored  a 
century  ago  by  RejireBentatlve  James  A.  Gar- 
field, a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  later  became  one  of  our  martyred 
presidents.  The  purpose  of  the  Office  was  to 
keep  an  eye  am  the  public  school  system 
which  waa  tben  enjoying  Its  greatest  period 
of  growth. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
public  school  system  rests  upon  the  states 
and  local  communities,  Jiist  as  It  always  has. 
However,  In  thousands  of  school  dlstrlcta. 


local  education  boards  faced  an  alarming 
crisis  a  few  years  ago  because  of  e^andlng 
population  and  rising  costs.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  In  echocA  districts  where  a  large 
percentage  of  the  children  came  from  low 
Income  homes.  It  was  to  help  meet  this  crlsla 
that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tl<m  Act  was  enacted  a  years  ago. 

This  year,  the  sum  available  In  Federal 
grants  for  schools  In  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  totals  $3,790,930.  This  Federal  aid  is 
based  upon  the  presence  in  the  7  counties 
of  more  than  28,000  pupils  who  come  from 
low  Income  families. 

This  Is  now  the  second  full  year  of  opera- 
tion for  this  Federal  aid  program.  Educators 
believe  it  Is  too  early  to  appraise  the  benefits 
or  the  shortcomings  (rf  this  program.  How- 
ever, there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
ultimate  outcome  will  be  a  better  school 
system  functioning  under  the  supervision  of 
a  better-paid  teaching  corps. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  you  can  have 
education  without  democracy.  But  you  can- 
not have  democracy  without  education. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


RBBianiaB  ladepeadeBce  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  true  that  every  nation  has  a 
special  day  which  is  significant  In  its 
history.  This  day  is  a  day  of  rededlcation 
and  of  patriotic  celebration.  Rumania 
has  such  a  day — May  10 — a  day  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  Ruma- 
nian independence.  It  is  also  true  that 
some  nations  have  a  history  of  misfor- 
tune and  suffering.  Rumania  has  such  a 
history. 

After  centuries  of  Turkish  domina- 
tion, Rumania  declared  her  independ- 
ence on  May  10,  1877.  Realizing  that  this 
was  a  day  of  dedication,  the  Rumanians 
had  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  their  independence  and 
governing  their  country.  Yet  the  Ruma- 
nians on  that  day  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  national  tragedy  which  would  befall 
them  even  before  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  Turkish  domination  was  r^laced  by 
Russian  domination — no  less  cruel,  no 
less  a  national  disaster. 

TTie  Soviet  domination  of  Rumania  Is 
a  tragedy,  but  there  is  no  finality  in  tills 
tragedy.  Indeed,  there  have  been  stir- 
rings, as  Rumania  attempts  to  move  to- 
ward greater  economic  freedom,  to  a  re- 
assertion  of  things  Rumanian,  and  to 
greater  cultural  contacts  with  the  West. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  Rumania's 
misfortune  to  border  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  can  also  be  said  that  it  is  Rumania's 
fortune  to  have  a  brave  and  patriotic 
citizenry.  It  is  difficult  to  salute  a  peo- 
ple who  know  tragedy,  for  the  words 
must  seem  somewhat  irrelevant  coming 
from  someone  who  has  not  shared  their 
trials.  We  can,  however,  commemorate 
the  Independence  Day  of  the  Ruma- 
nians. We  can  reaffirm  our  belief  that  on 
some  future  day  they  will  be  free,  Just 
as  the  Rumania  of  today  is  reaffirming 
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the  same  belief.  We  commemorate  a 
proud  and  brave  people  who  have  been 
OTemm  by  conquerors  and  invaders 
through  most  of  their  known  history — 
but  who  have  constantly,  tirelessly  at- 
tempted to  reassert  their  Independence. 
To  Rumanians  in  their  native  land. 
and  to  Rumanians  throughout  the  world, 
we  extend  our  hope  on  this  Independence 
Day  that  the  bonds  oppressing  them  will 
■omeday  rust  and  cnmible.  We  all  look 
forward  to  that  May  10  when  Ruma- 
nianc  can  celebrate  their  independence 
day  aa  free  citizens  of  a  free  country. 


Draft  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  oioaoiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Congress  is  called 
upon  to  pass  thousands  of  new  laws 
touching  upon  all  aspects  of  our  society. 
ICany  knowledgeable  persons  request  the 
Ifembers  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body  to  adopt  laws  making  It  a  crime 
under  the  Federal  statutes  to  commit 
certain  offenses.  Yet  the  Members  of  this 
body  well  know  that  many  of  these  pro- 
poeed  laws  are  unnecessary  now.  and 
will  be  in  the  future,  if  those  charged 
wHh  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the 
law  would  carry  out  their  sworn  duty. 

A  caae  in  point  occurred  only  yester- 
day before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  during  the  testimony  of  Oen. 
Mark  W.  Clark,  now  retired.  General 
dark  urged  the  committee,  according 
to  news  accounts,  to  make  It  a  "very  se- 
vere punishable  offense"  for  anyone  to 
eiioourage  the  youth  of  oui  country  to 
evade  the  obligation  of  ndlltary  service 
under  the  Universal  Ihlilltary  Training 
and  Service  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Judging  by  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Justice  Department  to- 
ward such  matters.  It  Is  entirely  under- 
standable that  General  Clark  and  others 
ooooemed  about  the  security  of  our 
country  oould  feel  that  no  law  presently 
•xlsta  to  reg\ilate  conduct  such  as  Is  now 
ooeurring  In  too  many  parts  of  America. 
But  there  is  such  a  law.  It  Is  already 


"a  very  severe  punishable  offense"  imder 
exlstliig  Federal  statute  to  encourage 
others  to  evade  the  draft  law.  Imprison- 
ment for  up  to  S  years  and  a  fine  of  up 
to  110,000  is  severe  pimlshment  under 
any  standards — and  that  Is  what  the  law 
now  provides  for  such  an  offense. 

Specifically.  I  refer  to  section  12* a)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  This  section  declares  that 
whoever  "evades  or  refuses  registration 
or  service  In  'he  Armed  Forces  or  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  or  who 
knowingly  counsels,  aids,  or  abets  an- 
other to  refuse  or  evade  registration  or 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  title  or  who  shall 
knowiiigly  hinder  or  Interfere  or  attempt 
to  do  so  In  any  way.  by  force  or  violence 
or  otherwise  or  who  conspires  to"  do  so,  Is 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Subsection  (b)(3)  of  the  same  section 
applies  to  anyone  who  'knowingly  de- 
stroys, knowingly  mutilates '  a  draft 
card.  Thankfully,  Mr  Speaker,  this  sec- 
tion Is  being  enforced  by  the  FBI.  But 
the  enforcement  of  this  section  alone 
merely  reaches  those  who  have  violated 
the  law  after  being  encouraged  to  do  so 
Such  enforcement  does  not  reach  those 
principals  who  encouraged  such  acts  In 
the  past  and  continue  to  do  so  today 
with  apparent  Impunity 

Members  of  this  body  well  know  that 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  enforce  the  law,  both  civilly  and 
criminally  It  Is  not  now,  nor  has  It  ever 
been,  the  responsibility  of  that  Depart- 
ment to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  before  taking 
any  action  under  them,  to  decide  wheth- 
er It  wants  to  carry  out  those  laws.  The 
duty  of  Interpreting  the  laws,  and  testing 
their  constitutionality.  Is  both  histori- 
cally and  constitutionally  the  duty  of 
the  courts.  If  we  allow  our  own  Justice 
Department  to  permanently  settle  into 
a  pattern  of  deciding  what  laws  It  wants 
to  enforce,  and  those  which  It  does  not 
want  to  enforce,  then  we  have  openly 
condoned  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of 
men  for  the  rule  of  law.  right  here  in  the 
Nations  Capital 

Further,  the  discussion  in  the  House 
yesterday  made  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  section  mentioned  is  not  the  only 
law  which  applies  to  this  situation.  Sec- 
tion 23M  of  UUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  also  applies  when  properly  con- 
strued In  light  of  the  emergency  which 
was  declaired  In  December  of  1950 


This  is  the  section  which  makes  it  a 
punishable  offense  for  anyone  to  will- 
fully cause  "irurjbordlnatlon.  disloyalty, 
mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty,  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  wlllfiilly  obstructs  the  recruiting  or 
enlistment  service  of  the  United  States 
or  at'«mpts  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  acts  have  occurred 
within  the  largest  city  within  my  con- 
gressional district;  they  have  occurred 
wlthm  the  largest  city  within  this  Na- 
tion; and  they  have  occurred  elsewhere. 
There  Is  no  need  to  name  names.  The 
Identity  of  the  perpetrators  is  well 
known,  for  they  seek,  rather  than  avoid, 
publicity.  They  openly  parade  their  con- 
tempt for  the  laws  of  this  country  be- 
fore the  entire  Nation.  No  bloodhound 
Is  needed  to  track  them  down. 

And  yet.  as  pointed  out  here  yester- 
day, the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  candidly  declares  that 
no  one  has  been  prosecuted  under  exist- 
ing Federal  law  for  such  an  offense 
"within  his  experience."  Apparently  this 
Department  has  no  intention  of  obtain- 
ing any  such  "experience"  until  It  is 
forced  to  do  so. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  this 
situation  to  continue.  We  should  not  al- 
low the  Justice  Department  to  continue 
to  say  that  it  will  not  enforce  this  or 
that  law  because  it  thinks  enforcement 
might  violate  this  or  that  amendment  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  Every  lawyer 
Member  of  this  body  is  well  familiar 
with  the  rule  that  no  right  guaranteed 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  an  absolute 
right.  It  Is  a  cardinal  principle  that  all 
of  our  rights  must  be  exercised  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  the 
rights  of  society. 

The  Congress  has  already  declared 
that  it  Is  not  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  to  encourage  others 
to  violate  the  draft  law.  It  Is  now  incum- 
bent upon  the  Attorney  General  to  carry 
out  that  law.  It  Is  not  for  him  to  decide 
whether  he  likes  that  law,  or  the  duty  It 
imposes.  The  Attorney  General  Is  sworn 
to  uphold  the  law,  and  he  should  either 
uphold  it  or  resign  in  favor  of  someone 
who  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body 
feel  so  strongly  about  this  matter  that  I 
will  ask  their  support  in  a  few  days  for  a 
resolution  I  plan  to  offer  which  will  call 
upon  the  President  to  direct  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  enforce  the  law  as  in- 
tended by  the  Congress. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi  RSD,\Y.  May  11,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Tbe  Reverend  Edward  O.  CarroU.  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Washington.  D.C..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  M  then  toith,  confidence  dravo  near 
to  the  throne  ot  grace,  that  toe  may  re- 
ceive mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in 
time  of  need. — Hebrews  4 ;  18. 

Let  us  pray.  Gracious  Father  of  our 
■ptrlts.  we  thank  Thee  for  this  day  and 
the  opportunity  to  feel  the  strength  that 


surrounds  us.  to  follow  the  light  that  In- 
dwells us.  and  to  appropriate  the  wisdom 
Thou  givest  liberally  to  all  who  ask  of 
Thee. 

Bless  those  who  sit  [n  this  Chamber 
and  other  places  of  Government.  Endow 
them  with  sensitiveness,  pure  purposes, 
and  determination  to  the  end  that  they 
legislate  Justly  and  assure  for  all  people 
the  fruition  of  their  fullest  potential. 

Grant  unto  them  the  grace  of  peni- 
tence that  they  may  not  grow  Insensible 
to  their  need  of  forgiveness,  from  one 
another,  and  from  Thee;  but  seek 
cleansing  In  communion  that  they  may 
walk  into  that  heaven  of  freedom  where 
the  mind  is  without  fear  and  the  head 


Is   held   high.   In   Thy   name   we  pray. 
Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  May  6.  1967.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 
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H.R.  286.  An  act  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  of  dlcyandlamlde  and  of  limestone 
when  imported  to  be  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  cement. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  6133.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
Uons  for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram, to  expand  tbe  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—PERMISSION TO  PILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  INDE- 
PENDENT OFFICES  AND  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  until 
midnight.  May  12,  1967,  to  file  a  priv- 
ileged report  on  the  Independent  ofQces 
and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1968. 

Mr.  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


TO   RENAME   THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mj'  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
which  I  have  Introduced  for  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  the  House  is  one 
which  will  appropriately  and  deservlngly 
rename  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health— the  John  E.  Fogarty  Health 
Institutes. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  eulogize  the  late 
Congressman  Fogarty — for  this  was  done 
by  others  who  are  far  more  eloquent 
than  I  at  the  time  of  his  regrettable 
passing.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  recite  the 
long  list  of  humane  contributions  made 
by  John  Fogarty  to  the  cause  of  national 
and  International  health  and  to  the  field 
of  medical  research — for  they  are  his 
well-known  legacy.  What  I  do  propose  is 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
which  John  Fogarty  did  so  much  to 
nourish  and  foster,  become  not  only  his 
monument  in  spirit  and  word,  but  his 
monument  in  name. 

In  a  memorial  address  to  Representa- 
tive Fogarty.  Senator  Edmund  Muskie, 
of  Maine,  said  John  Fogarty's  "long  and 
devoted  support  helped  make  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  centers  for  medical  re- 
search in  the  world.  The  importance  to- 


day of  NIH  Is,  In  large  part,  a  monument 
to  Congressman  Fogarty's  work." 

His  colleagues  and  mine  in  the  House 
also  recognized  John  Fogarty's  contribu- 
tions to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  a  far  more  intimate  way.  In  simi- 
lar memorial  addresses.  Representative 
Frank  Bow  acknowledged  "that  the 
great  institutes  of  health  in  Bethesda 
stand  as  a  lasting  memorial"  to  the  be- 
loved Congressman  Pogarty ;  and  Repre- 
sentative Leonor  Sullivan  made  the 
moving  yet  accurate  assessment  of  John 
Fogarty's  role  in  man's  unceasing  drive 
against  disease — and  I  quote: 

Trained  as  a  bricklayer,  he  used  a  good 
mind  and  a  flair  for  politics  to  build,  unit  by 
unit,  as  great  building  blocks  In  a  great 
scheme  of  health  reeearch,  the  renowned  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  part  of  an  ex- 
panded United  Statee  Public  Health  Service. 
This  will  be  his  greatest  monument. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  inscribe  on 
that  monument  the  name  of  its  principal 
architect — John  Edward  Fogarty. 

It  h8is  often  been  said  that  "the  good 
men  do,  lives  after  them."  To  this  maxim 
I  would  add  "that  the  recognition  for 
good  done,  should  also  live  on."  No  more 
fitting  or  enduring  recognition  could  be 
accorded  John  Fogarty  and  his  works 
than  to  affix  his  name  upon  his  labor  of 
love — upon  those  health  institutes  which 
his  dedication  and  foresight  helped  to 
create  and  mature. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  MANNED  SPACE  FLIGHT  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics may  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BRUCE  PETTERSON 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  NASA  Oversight 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  brought  to  a  close 
Its  public  hearings  concerned  with  the 
subcommittee's  investigation  of  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  fire  at  Cape  Keimedy 
which  took  the  lives  of  three  courageous 
and  gallant  astronauts  last  January. 

During  the  course  of  yesterday's  hear- 
ings, we  learned  of  a  very  serious  acci- 
dent that  occurred  at  NASA's  Flight  Test 
Center  in  California  when  another  of 
NASA's  aerospace  pilots  nearly  lost  his 
life  and  Is  right  now  hospitalized  In  crit- 
ical condition. 

Mr.  Bruce  Petterson,  the  pilot,  was  in 


the  process  of  flight  testing  a  lifting 
body,  which  Is  a  prototype  spacecraft  de- 
signed for  aerodynamic  flight  and  for 
landing  on  earth  rather  than  at  sea. 

I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Petterson  is 
another  outstanding  yotmg  man  of  our 
aerospace  team  who  is  laying  his  life  on 
the  line  for  his  country's  progress  in  the 
exploration  of  space.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  Mr.  Peterson  is  a 
very  serious  and  dedicated  professional 
test  pilot  and  engineer.  He  attended  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
and  graduated  from  the  California  State 
Polytechnlcal  College  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  aeronautical 
engineering.  As  an  experimental  test 
pilot  and  marine  flyer,  he  came  to  NASA 
in  1960  where  he  h£is  been  woiidng  as 
an  aeronautical  research  pilot-engineer 
ever  since. 

Therefore,  you  can  see  that  Mr.  Pet- 
terson is  a  man  of  very  considerable  sub- 
stance and  accomplishment.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  he  now  makes  his  home  in 
Lancaster,  Calif.  I  am  also  proud  to  sa- 
lute him  as  a  very  courageous  American 
who  is  contributing  his  career  and  his 
future  to  the  progress  of  the  United 
States.  I  heartily  wish  for  him  a  speedy 
and  full  recovery  from  his  injuries. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
THE   PENTAGON 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  years  ago  I  went  to  the 
Pentagon  on  business.  I  did  not  have  an 
ID  card.  I  was  a  taxpaying  citizen,  and 
a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  had  a  hard 
time  getting  in.  I  had  to  call  the  general 
with  whom  I  had  an  appointment  and 
have  him  vouch  for  me. 

I  think  it  is  an  understatement  to  say 
that  times  have  changed.  Yesterday — 
and  I  understand  again  today — one  of 
the  corridors  in  the  Pentagon  is  filled 
with  people  who  do  not  shave  and  who 
do  not  bathe  and  who  do  not  love  Amer- 
ica. They  ase  blocking  the  corridor  that 
leads  to  the  offices  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  We  are  told  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved. 

Oh,  that  we  had  one  platoon  of  Ma- 
rines who  have  served  in  Vietnam  and 
who  have  returned,  that  we  could  put 
them  in  the  Pentagon. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  before  the  sun 
goes  down,  some  kind  of  regulations  will 
be  promulgated  making  it  impossible  for 
people  to  go  into  the  Pentagon,  while  we 
are  waging  a  war,  imless  they  have  busi- 
ness there  and  can  be  properly  identified 
as  true,  loyal,  American  citizens. 


LAWLESSNESS  WILL  NOT  BE 
TOLERATED 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  tind  to  revise  sind  extend  my 
remarks. 
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•ntm  BPKAKXR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  nquBBk  of  the  (enUemAO  Inan 
Zo«mr 

lime  wu  DO  obJflcUoa. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speakar,  •  ctvU  rlghta 
iMdar  reontly  Indkaited  thjU  Waahlnc- 
tsn  would  be  ttie  target  tar  nmmer-kuic 
•ettvlttea.  n>Ilowlii«  ttils  annoufwement 
tiMve  has  been  a  aucceaBlon  of  Intem- 
parmto  •tatementi  ooDoemln«  extreme 
meaeuiee  which  woald  be  taken  by  dem- 
onctrators  during  that  so-called  Iocs,  hot 
r.  We  have  recently  heard  of  cltl- 
I  arming  themsetres  and  of  organlza- 
ttons  ealdnc  Amerlcaiu  to  take  up  amu 
for  Kuerrflla  activity  on  one  side  and  for 
■elf-protectlon  on  the  other.  A  potenti- 
ally dangnxxH  situation  arlaea. 

Free  expre—lon  most  be  protected  by 
appropriate  measures.  Obedience  to  law 
mast  also  be  guaranteed. 

This  is  the  time.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  municipal  buUdlng,  the  White  House, 
and  the  Congress  must  make  It  ab- 
solutely clear  that  lawlessness  wUI  nol  be 
tolerated.  Thoee  citizens  who  would  take 
the  law  In  their  own  hands  for  promo- 
tion of  causes  or  for  their  own  protection 
should  be  advised  of  the  possible  oonse- 
gneneee.  They  should  be  told  that  the 
poUce  and  military  forces  stationed  In  the 
area  will  be  ordered  to  keep  law  and 
order,  and  that  the  safety,  welfare,  and 
property  of  local  citizens  and  visitors 
win  be  protected  by  whatever  means  are 
necessary 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GENERAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
COB4MITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  SIT  TODAY 

Mr.  PUCIN3KI  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommlt- 
tea  on  General  Educatk>n  of  the  Commlt- 
tn  on  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted 
to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general  de- 
bate for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
XlUnofs? 

There  va.s  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HO.  4  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING  GBN- 
KRAL  DEBATE  MAY  15.  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Subcommittee  No  4 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
sit  during  general  debate  on  May  15, 
1967. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 


PROPOSAL  TO  INCLUDE  WIDOWS 
UNDER  WAR  ORPHANS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.    RESNICK     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    RESNICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    there 


are  many  varying  points  of  view  on  how 
we  should  conduct  the  Vietnam  war. 
However,  there  Is  one  point  on  which  I 
am  certain  we  all  agree — that  the  men 
who  so  bravely  serve  our  country  and 
the  famines  of  these  men,  should  receive 
all  of  the  assistance  It  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  give.  This  Is  especially  true  of 
those  families  of  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  In  service  to  America. 

It  has  cx>me  to  my  attention  that  un- 
der the  presently  existing  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program,  widows 
of  men  who  died  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  disabilities  are  not  extended 
the  same  educational  benefits  that  are 
available  to  their  children. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  American  pubhc  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  there  are  few 
things  that  are  more  Important  today 
than  education  In  order  to  make 
a  decent  living  In  our  highly  complex 
world,  either  a  colLege  or  other  specialised 
education  Is  virtually  a  minimum  re- 
qiiirement 

Mr  Speaker,  we  try  In  every  way  pos- 
sible to  provide  for  widows  of  the  men 
who  serve  to  defend  our  country  In  the 
far  comers  of  the  earth — but  this  Is  one 
area  that  we  have  overlooked. 

In  order  to  correct  this  deficiency  In 
the  present  law.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  blU  which  would  amend  the  present  law 
to  Include  widows  of  our  fighting  men. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  support  of  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion, and  to  see  that  It  becomes  law  as 
quickly  as  possible 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMTTTEE    ON 

RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  (lie  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quor\un  Is 
not  present 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names. 

(Roll  No.  B6| 

Anderson,  Dom  How»nl 

Tenn.  Dowdy  Johiuion.  CalU . 

Andrfwi.  Dunr»n  Johnion.  Pm. 

It   EMU  roitl.  Rx* 

Barrvn  WlUlam  D  Kelly 

BU'nik  Fraaer  KluczyDakl 

Bow  Kulton.  Tenn  I.andrum 

Brmdenun  OmllMher  Ltikena 

BrooinS«ld  OlaJmo  UcDonald. 

Cabell  Urevn.  Ores  Mtch. 

Cedarbarg  Qrlfflttu  McEwcn 

CoUler  Han«en.  Idaho  McMillan 

Oawaon  Hansen.  Wash  Martin 

Darlne  Harmb*  Meeda 

Dlggs  Hawkins  Morgkn 

Dol«  BoU.leld  Maahar 


Multar 

Boytai 

Watktna 

Murphy,  m. 

StOarmaat 

WbaUay 

NU 

at.  One* 

WUllams,  Mitt 

PUca 

BtaSord 

WlUla 

Pool 

Stanton 

Wolff 

Price,  ni. 

Btephena 

Tounc«r 

RandaU 

Thomaon.  Vns. 

Zlon 

Runan 

Tunney 

Roaenthal 

adall 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  367 
Members  have  axuwered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SPACE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  122) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
liig  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astroiuiutlcs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
this  report  of  continued  progress  in  the 
Nation's  space  program. 

The  report  covers  the  months  January 
to  June  1966.  Since  then,  the  risk  to 
human  life  and  the  formidable  technical 
difficulties  that  must  accompany  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  were  vividly  brought 
home  to  every  American  by  the  tragic 
fire  which  cost  the  lives  of  three  of  our 
brave  astronauts. 

The  way  to  the  stars  was  never  thought 
to  be  easy .  But  the  goal  we  seek  promises 
such  great  benefits  to  mankind  that  we 
must  press  on.  We  must  surmount  dif- 
ficulty and  lessen  danger  so  we  can  con- 
tinue in  the  steady  pursrilt  of  this  his- 
toric mission. 

The  achievements  reported  here  reflect 
not  only  our  progress  in  space  flight,  but 
also  new  steps  taken  toward  the  reeH  ob- 
jective of  all  our  efforts  in  space — the 
application  of  new  knowledge  to  bet- 
tering the  lives  of  all  people.  Already,  we 
see  dramatic  examples  of  success  In  the 
satellites  which  have  improved  our 
weather  forecasts  and  t\avlgatlon,  and 
which  are  extending  radio  and  television 
communication  to  the  farthermost  re- 
gions of  the  earth. 

We  are  determined  that  space  be  kept 
free  from  the  weapons  of  war.  Just  re- 
cently the  Senate  ratified  the  Treaty  on 
Outer  Space.  This  historic  action  drama- 
tizes our  continuing  efforts  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  In  conductinB  e'^- 
perlments.  sharing  data,  and  developlni; 
controls  to  assure  that  the  space  efforts 
of  every  nation  will  serve  the  cause,  rot 
of  war.  but  of  peace  and  prosperity  for 
all  mankind.  The  Senate's  action,  taken 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  enables  me  to 
reaffirm  as  President  what  I  said  as  a 
Senator  to  the  United  Nations  In  1958: 

On  the  goal  of  dedicating  outer  spare  to 
peaceful  purpoaea  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, there  are  no  difference*  within  our  gov- 
ernment. l>etween  our  parUea  or  aanong  our 
people. 

The  UJ3.  space  program,  as  reflected 
In  this  report,  continues  to  exemplify 
our  NaUon's  conviction  that  the  road  to 
peace,     progress,     and     abundance     is 


May  11,  1967  ' 

through   continued   cooperation   among 
all  nations. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  11,  1967. 
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INVESTMENT  CREDIT  AND  ALLOW- 
ANCE OF  ACCELERATED  DEPRE- 
CIATION IN  THE  CASE  OP  CER- 
TAIN  REAL   PROPERTY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Mills.  Mr.  King  of  California.  Mr.  Boccs, 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
Curtis. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 400  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H    Res    400 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3.  1967, 
In  carrying  out  Ita  dutlea  during  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  the  Conuntttee  on  Rules  Is 
authorized  to  Incur  such  expenses  (not  In 
excess  of  (5,000)  tu  It  deems  advisable.  Such 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  approved  by  such  committee,  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  and  after  line  7,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

'Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PAYMENT  FROM  THE  CONTINGENT 
FUND  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FOR  OFFICIAL  OF- 
FICE EXPENSES  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  INCURRED  OUTSIDE 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
161  and  ask  for  its  'mmediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.    Rbs.    161 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  1,  1967, 
unui  otherwise  provided  by  law.  the  Clerk 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  relmbiu-se  each  Member,  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  additional  (450  quarterly, 
upon  certification  of  such  Member  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  for  ofBclal  office  ex- 
penses Incurred  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Such  amounts  shall  be  In  addition 
to  any  other  amounts  provided  by  law  for 
such  expenses. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"That  effective  January  3,  1967,  until  other- 
wise provided  by  law,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  reimburse  each 
Member,  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300  quarterly  for  charges  for  strictly 
official  telephone  service  Incurred  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  submission  to  the 
Clerk  of  a  receipt  showing  payment  by  such 
Member  or  Resident  Commissioner  of  such 
charges.  Any  unused  portion  of  each  such 
quarterly  allowance  shall  lapwe.  The  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  shall  make 
such  rules  and  regiUationa  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  resolution.  The 
amounts  provided  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  other  amounts  provided 
by  law  which  may  be  available  for  payment 
of  such  charges." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  jdelding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  why  this  particular  increase, 
to  be  provided  out  of  the  contingency 
fund  of  the  House,  to  be  used  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  comes  up  at 
this  particular  time;  and  what  is  in- 
volved; and  whether  In  fact  it  is  needed 
or  not. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Reports  from  many, 
many  Members  indicate  an  increase  is 
very  much  needed. 

The  money  comes  out  of  the  contin- 
gency fimd  imtll  otherwise  provided  in 
the  budget. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to  re- 
imburse Members  for  telephone  service 
in  their  home  districts,  up  to  $100  a 
month.  There  were  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  came  before  the  committee  and 
showed  bills  of  $120  to  $140  a  month  for 
telephone  service  In  their  districts. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  there  Is  not  now  a  $300-a-quar- 
ter  allowance  provided  out  of  the  same 
fimd  to  cover  these  same  expenses? 

Mr.  FRIKDPTTi.  The  $300  quarterly  is 
provided  for  district  office  expenses,  but  It 
Is  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  of  the  ex- 
penses. Many  of  the  Members  have  to 
rent  typewriters,  duplicating  machines, 
and  other  needed  office  equipment.  We 
have  had  statement  after  statement 
which  showed  $700  or  $800  a  month  for 
official  expenses  back  In  home  districts. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  vmder- 
stand  that  the  $300  quarterly  allowance 
does  cover  other  needed  expenses  for 
equipment  In  the  various  districts,  but 
I  ask  the  gentleman  further  if  he  would 
care  to  reply  as  to  why  the  regular  tele- 
phone allowance  cannot  be  used  for 
other  than  the  installation  and  monthly 
rental  of  the  instnmient?  So  far  as  the 


cost  within  the  district  is  concerned,  is 
there  anything  to  preclude  using  the  reg- 
ular units  provided  to  all  Members  in 
the  district,  whether  they  telephone  from 
that  end  on  their  credit  card,  or  whether 
they  telephone  from  this  end? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  resolution  does 
not  pertain  to  long-distance  calls  alone, 
because  Members  may  use  credit  cards 
for  that.  I  believe  there  are  enough  units 
to  cover  that. 

This  is  for  the  cost  of  all  telephone 
service  in  the  home  districts.  We  saw 
statement  after  statement,  particularly 
from  California,  where  the  monthly  tele- 
phone bill  runs  from  $120  to  $140.  In 
some  areas  there  are  five  different  bor- 
oughs where  there  is  a  charge  of  up  to  25 
cents  a  call  which  is  charged  to  the  Mem- 
ber. There  are  other  charges  for  installa- 
tion and  rent  which  causes  the  phone 
bills  to  run  high. 

The  original  resolution  called  for  $150 
a  month  each  month  to  be  paid  $450 
quarterly.  The  committee  felt  that  this 
sum  was  not  justified  and  limited  it  to 
telephone  service  in  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing $300. 

It  passed  the  subcommittee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  HALL.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  it  passed  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  by 
unanimous  vote? 

Mr.  F'RIEDEL.  It  passed  the  subcom- 
mittee by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  passed 
the  full  committee  by  a  tremendous 
majority. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  wants  to  put  imdue  duress  on  the 
other  Members,  whether  they  be  from 
one  coast  or  the  other,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  this  is  not  a  question  of  expense, 
but  it  Is  a  question  of  management.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  feel  there  Is  ade- 
quate provision  under  existing  rules  and 
funding  for  these  expenses  if  they  are 
properly  handled  and  managed,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  offices  maintained, 
and  regardless  of  the  situation  insofar 
as  the  duties  of  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress are  concerned.  I  shall  oppose  the 
resolution.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  woidd  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  has  happened  to  the 
mail  service,  or  is  there  no  mail  service 
in  the  congressional  districts?  Has  mail 
service  so  deteriorated  that  we  must  add 
$1,200  to  every  Member's  telephone  ac- 
count in  his  or  her  district? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  It  is  a  matter  of 
usage.  The  telephone  is  standard  in  of- 
fices and  homes,  and  has  earned  its  place 
in  modem  life;  an  office  could  hardly 
operate  without  one.  If  there  is  no  tele- 
phone expense,  then  no  funds  would  be 
used.  A  Member  may  be  reimbursed  the 
cost  of  monthly  telephone  service  up  to 
$100  a  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  would  add  $1,200 
to  each  Member's  telephone  account  per 
year. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  If  it  is  used.  If  it  is  not 
used,  it  will  not.  It  cannot  go  over  $100, 
and  it  could  be  much  less. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  good  deal  like 
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oertatn  witnesses  appearing  before  some 
of  tbt  committees.  They  aay,  "Olve  us 
tlM  mooey.  We  may  not  need  It,  but  be 
sure  to  clTe  us  more  money  than  Is  ample 
for  Immediate  needs.  Just  be  sure  to 
make  available."  Invariably  It  goes  down 
ttoe  drain.  The  trouble  Is.  I  will  say  to  my 
frtend  from  Maryland,  this  Oovemment 
is  going  deeper  into  debt  all  the  time. 
and  as  the  country  plunges  deeper  Into 
debt  It  seems  to  become  easier  for  some 
people  to  spend  the  taxpayer's  mcoiey.  I 
just  do  not  believe  each  Member  ought  to 
have  another  $1,200  a  year  to  be  spent 
on  telephone  service  In  his  or  her  con- 
greaatonal  district 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Members  do  not  get  It 
unlns  they  produce  a  bill  for  the  tele- 
phone aervloe. 

Mr.  OR088.  But  it  is  an  expenditure 
of  an  additional  $  1 .200  a  year. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  Only  If  it  is  used.  I 
do  not  have  a  $100  a  month  phone  bin. 

Mr.  OR088.  It  is  available  to  be  used. 
The  gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  But  it  may  be  used  only 
to  the  extent  of  a  bona  fide  phone  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  a  further  and  un- 
neee—ary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers. 
Lei  ua  cut  out  some  of  this  foolishness. 
Mr.  PRIEDEL.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  move 
the  prerlous  question  on  the  resolution 
and  the  amendment  thereto. 
Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 
•n»e  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  to  the  resolution. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
"me  SPEAKER.  T^e  question  is  on  the 
reeoloUon.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  grovmd  that  a  quorum  is  not 
yieeent  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  189,  nays  157.  not  voting  87, 
as  follows  ; 

IRoUNo  80) 
TKAS— 189 


AbarneUir 


Addabko 

Albert 

Ashley 

Aaptnan 

Artva 


Blnsbam 
Bl&ntoa 


BoUlng 


Brof  bia.  Va. 
Burke.  FlA. 
Burke.  Ueee. 
Burleeon 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Olah 
Button 
Byrnr*.  P». 

CAhlll 

Carey 

CtuuBberlaln 
Clark 
Ctoueen. 
DoaH. 
Clar«Ma.IM 


CobalAD 

Conym 

Corbett 

Comian 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

OarU,  Oa 

d«  U  Oaraa 

Dclaney 

Derwlnskl 

DickJaeon 

DlngeU 

Dow 

Bdmondaon 

Bdvarda.  CalU 

Cdwmnla,  t«. 

■Ub«rs 

Brerett 

Xrtiie.  Taoc 

FaUon 

Par  betel  n 

Paacell 

Pelghaa 

PUio 

Flood 

Plynt 

Poley 


Pulton,  Pa 

Puqua 

OannatB 

Otbbooa 

OUbert 

Oonoalaa 

OrtOtha 

Oubaar 

Hagafl 

Hal  pern 

Hamnton 

Hauler 

Haooa 

Hardy 

Haya 

H«bert 

HecUer.  Uaas 

Helatoakl 

Hleka 

Holland 

H  ungate 

Jacoba 

Jobnaon.  Pa. 

Jonaa.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Kaacn 


l>e«Kett 

Llpecomb 

Lon^i.  Ljh. 

Uong.  Ud. 

McCUrtby 

McCIura 

McDads 

McPall 

Uacdonald. 


UacOregor 

Macben 

Madden 

MallUard 

Uatblaa.  Callt 

Malbiaa,  Ud 

Matsuna^a 

May 

Michel 

Miller.  Calir 

Mink 

Moaa«(an 

Moor  head 

Morris.  N   Mez. 

Morse.  Ma«. 

Morton 

Moa 

Murphy.  N  T 

Matcher 

Nedal 

O  Hara.  Ill 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 


Abbttt 

Adair 

Anderson,  111 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Areiids 

Ash  brook 

Barlnt; 

B^tea 

Battin 

Bel'  her 

Bennett 

Berry 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brtnkley 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  W  C 

Buchanan 

Bush 

Byrnee.  Wis 

Carter 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Conabie 

Doate 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

DaTts.  Wla. 

Dellenback 

Denaey 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

BdwanlB.  Ala. 

■rlenbom 


Olsen 

ONeUl, 

Ottloger 

Pasamaa 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perklna 

PMtls 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pollock 

Puclnskl 

P'.ircell 

Q'.ile 

QuiUen 

Ralls  back 

Rees 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Reuse 

Rhodea.  Pa. 

Rivera 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  T 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rums/eld 

Kuppe 

R>'an 
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Oardner 
Oh  things 
Oettys 
Ooodllikg 
Oroaa 
Oude 
Ourney 
Haley 
Hall 
Hallerk 
Hammer - 
Schmidt 
Harrt'Kia 
Harvey 

Hechler.  W   Va 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
JoeUon 
Jonaa 
Jonee.  Mo 
Jonea,  N  C. 
King.  N  Y 
Kleppe 
KomeKay 
Kupfennan 
Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

lAttA 

Leonon 

Uoyd 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

Mahon 

ILt»f«l« 

Mayne 


Eshleoxan 

Evana.  Coto 

Plndley 

Plaher 

Fountain 

Prellnghuyaen 

OallflaaakM 


MlUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

MInlBh 

Mlnahall 

Mlae 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Myera 

Nelaen 


Sandman 
Saylor 

Srheuec 

Shipley 

Bisk 

Slack 

Bmlth,  Iowa 

is  taggers 

ateed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompeon.  Oa. 

Thompson,  M.J. 

Tlernan 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waggoniur 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whalaa 

White 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

WUsoa,  Bob 

Wrigbt 

Wyatt 

Yaiea 

Zablockl 


Nichols 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Patten 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Price.  Te« 

Pry  or 

Rarick 

Reld.  ni 

Rhodes.  Arts 

Rlegle 

Ro  bison 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rousb 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Soott 

Heiden 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

BkuMts 

Smith.  N  T. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Btelger,  Arts. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Tart 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague,  OalU. 

Tuck 

utt 

Vender  J«ct 

VanU 

Wamplar 

Watwa 

Watts 

Whltenar 

Wldnan 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylte 

Wyman 

Zwach 
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Ford.  aer»ld  R.  Keith 

Ford.  King.  Call/ 

WUllam  D.  Klrwan 

Frledel  Kyroa 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N   Dak 
Annunzlo 
Ashmore 
Barrett 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Bow 

Broom  field 
Brown.  CalU 
Cabell 
Casey 
Oedeibeig 
CMlsr 


Collier 

Cowger 

Cramer 

DawBoo 

Dent 

Devtne 

DIggs 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Fraaer 

Fuitoa.  Tenn. 

Oallagbar 

Otalme 

OoodMI 


a  ray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Orover 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wssh. 

Haiaba 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Holineld 

Howard 

Irwin 

Johnson,  CWU. 

Kastenmeler 

Kea 

KaUy 


Bllucaynakl 

Laird 

Landnim 

Lukeos 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKwen 
McMillan 
Martin 
Meeds 
Morgan 
Monher 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Nix 


PUe 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

RandaU 

Reld.  NY 

Reanlck 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

St  Oermaln 

St  Onge 

Smith,  Calir. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Tenaer 


Thomson,  WU. 
Tunney 
Udall 
Watklns 

Whalley 
Williams,  Ml&s 
Willis 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Young 
Younger 
Zlon 


So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Moaher. 

Mr.  Annunslo  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr  Multer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Reld  at  New  Tork. 

Mr.  KluczynsU  with  Mr.  liicOonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr   Otalmo  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr  Houneld  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr   St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see 

Mr  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Cederberg 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr    BetU. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  KeUy  wtth  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

tlr.  Morgan  with  Mr   Cramer. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr   Oallagher  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Haraha. 

Bir.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Bfc- 
Ewen. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr   Young  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Nlz. 

Mr    Randall  with  Mr   Stanton. 

til.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mrs  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr  Stafford 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr  Reanlck  with  iii.  McMillan. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Dom. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr  Murphy  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  WltlU. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Pool 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ADTHORIZINa  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  ADDITIONAL  CAPITOL  POLICE 
FOR  DUTY  UNDER  THE  HOUSE 
OP    REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
istration.  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
4«4  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ra.  404 

Resolved.  That,  In  addition  to  the  number 
of  officers  and  membars  of  the  Capitol  Folic* 
axkd  of  personnel  detaUed  to  the  Capitol  Po- 
lio* from  tb*  MetropoUtan  PoUce  ot  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  existing  on.  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  there  axe  hereby 
authorized  to  be  established  Beventy-threc 
positions  of  prtrate.  four  positions  of  ser- 
geant, and  one  position  of  tMptaln  on  tiM 
Capitol  Police  for  duty  under  the  Honsc  ct 
RepresentatlTes.  Appointments  to  such  addi- 
tional positions  shall  be  made  by  the  Capitol 
Police  Board,  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  positions.  The  compensation  for 
such  additional  poaltlons  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  pre- 
vious experience  with  salary  increases, 
and  so  forth,  I  would  suggest  that  those 
people  who  voted  for  the  preceding  reso- 
lution wait  a  little  bit  before  they  fUe 
their  telephone  bill  because  they  might 
get  trampled  on  In  the  rush  of  those 
who  voted  against  It  in  trjrlng  to  get 
theirs  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  need 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  the  pay  department.  There  are 
other  departments  In  which  we  might 
make  a  few  suggestions  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  how  many  Capitol  iMllce  we 
now  have. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  are  200  privates 
and  14  officers  on  the  House  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  are  detailed  to 
the  Capitol? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  do  not  know,  but  there 
are  quite  a  few  aroimd.  There  are  25 
permanently  detailed,  and  15  additional 
are  assigned  at  various  times. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  police  are 
there  at  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  do  not  know  that.  We 
have  no  Jurisdiction  over  police  detailed 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  do  we  have  In 
these  various  setups  here  at  the  Capitol 
patrolling  the  grounds  at  night? 

Mr,  FRIEDEL.  I  am  sure  the  number 
varies  depending  on  the  shifts,  avail- 
ability of  personnel,  and  general  condi- 
tions. I  am  also  sure  the  number  Is  in- 
adequate to  cover  all  the  bulkUngs  and 
grounds  to  full  security. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  how  many  dogs 
are  there? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  I  understand  there  are 
six  and  these  are  considered  to  be  In- 
adequate for  required  coverage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  unable 
to  put  a  numerical  value  on  the  number 
of  police  that  there  are  available  on  Cap- 
itol Hill?  Is  that  the  answer? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  There  are  200  pri- 
vates and  14  officers  under  House  Juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  today  deaUng  with 
a  bill  that  I  understand  provides  for  an 
Increase  of  73  police  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  To  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa  let  me  say  that  we 


are  doing  sway  with  an  antiquated  sya- 
tem  of  a  S-day  workweek  and  putting 
policemen  on  a  6-day  week.  The  change- 
over piovkles  for  a  new  leave  system 
geared  to  tenure.  We  need  33  more  men 
for  theee  puriXMes.  Also  we  need  40  more 
men  for  the  new  parking  facilities  soon 
to  be  opened  south  of  the  Raybum  and 
Longworth  Building.  Twenty-four-bour 
pollce  coverage  will  be  provided.  Even  so 
there  might  be  a  shortage  of  policemen. 
The  additional  positions  are  very  much 
needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  amazed  that  we  have 
no  detailed  information  as  to  the  total 
number  of  police. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  told  you  we  have  200 
privates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
others  that  patrol  this  area  right  here 
of  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  just  off  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  You  know  there  are 
quite  a  few  around  here.  The  number  of 
men  on  duty  varies  according  to  shifts 
and  conditions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRTKDEIL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  200  Capitol  Police  on  the  House 
side.  When  you  divide  by  3  shifts 
plus  a  5-day  week.  It  is  the  same  as  divid- 
ing by  4,  which  means  for  four  build- 
ings plus  two  new  garages,  which  would 
be  six  installations,  you  have  50  Capitol 
Police  available  at  any  one  time.  That 
is  not  very  many.  As  to  the  number  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  we  pay  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  corps  $160,000  a  year 
for  the  police  that  they  furnish  to  the 
Capitol. 

At  approximately  $6,000  per  year  per 
man,  one  would  come  out,  then,  some- 
where around  25  Metropolitan  Police,  and 
then  dividing  that  by  4,  one  would  find 
about  6  at  any  one  time. 

That  is  not  quite  a  fair  appraisal, 
because  we  have  some  plalnclothesmen 
detailed  up  here  during  the  day  who  are 
not  detailed  here  in  the  evening  hours  or 
at  night. 

At  night.  It  is  my  opinion  it  Is  fair  to 
say  that  there  are  one  or  two  with  dogs 
patrollng  the  Capitol  Grounds.  In  view 
of  some  of  the  things  which  have  hap- 
pened In  the  very  recent  past,  crimes 
perpetrated  upon  the  various  Congress- 
men and  their  staffs,  this  number  Is  in- 
adequate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
there  can  be  much  argument  made  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  we  have  an  In- 
adequate police  force  and  that  we  should 
attempt  to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  yield 
to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  FRIEDEIi.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Hi.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tt  is  my  opinion  that  It  was  last  year 
when  we  approved  an  increase  of  about 
50  in  additional  policemen.  A  recom- 
mendation was  made  at  that  time — and 
it  was  approved  by  the  House — to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  men  should  be  selected  upon 
the  basis  of  merit  and  not  upon  the  basis 
of  patronage. 


I  presume  the  committee  and  the 
Board  is  proceeding  upon  that  basts? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  The  system  oper- 
ates oa  that  basis. 

My  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  ap- 
pointments to  the  additional  positions, 
while  being  subject  to  the  Capitol  Police 
Board — such  appointments  are  subject 
to  prior  approval  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation,  and  such  appoint- 
ments are  made  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
ability  and  such  abilities  as  to  meet  the 
test  of  an  effective  policeman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  who  is  on  the  Cap- 
itol Police  Board? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate. 

In  other  words,  these  men  who  will  be 
appointed  under  this  resolution  will  not 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pa- 
tronage committee. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes;  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  long  has  the  Board  been  In  oper- 
ation? Quite  frankly,  I  have  never  heard 
of  It. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  For  many,  many  years. 
I  do  not  know  when  the  Board  was  first 
established. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Has  It  previ- 
ously had  this  function? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  In  the  years  prior 
to  1966,  the  patronage  committee  se- 
lected the  appointees.  Under  legislation 
passed  In  1966,  the  Capital  Police  Board 
Is  required  to  make  selections  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
required  duties. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  will 
yield  further,  did  the  Capitol  Police 
force  select  the  nonpatronage  policemen 
last  year? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  subse- 
quently approve  each  Individual  after 
the  Capitol  Police  Board  has  made  its 
recommendations  ? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Appointments  are 
made  by  the  Capitol  Police  Board  sub- 
ject to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the  res- 
olution grant  the  appointment  authority 
to  the  Capitol  Police  Board,  subject  to 
the  prior  approval  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Administration? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  You  do  not 
select  them? 

Mr.  FRIUDKT,,  No;  we  do  not  select 
them.  The  gentleman  Is  quite  correct. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WTDNALL.  What  is  the  difference 
in  the  powers  of  a  Metropolitan  police- 
man as  contrasted  between  those  of  a 
Capitol  policeman  here  on  Capitol  Hill? 
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Do  they  have  the  same  powers  under 
which  to  make  arresta? 

Mr.  PRIXDEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WJJJNALX,.  It  Is  Just  a  question 
of  Jurisdiction? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  It  Involves  the  Jurts- 
dletion  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Our  police 
have  comparable  arrest  powers  to  those 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  except  that 
It  is  limited  to  Capitol  Grounds 

Mr.  WIDNALL  The  Capitol  Hill  po- 
licemen do  not  have  the  power  of  other 
policemen  under  which  to  Issue  a  ticket 
for  an  automobile? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL    For  an  automobile'' 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  For  an  automobile 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Surely,  they  do 

Mr.  WIDNALL  While  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  do  have  that  power? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  No:  only  a  Capitol  po- 
liceman may  Issue  a  traffic  ticket  In 
areas  where  we  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  wonder.  Mr  Speaker.  If  that  por- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Concress.  and  Its  related  agencies,  per- 
taining to  the  Capitol  Police  were  avail- 
able to  the  distinguished  gentleman  and 
the  committee  at  the  time  that  the  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  406.  came  out 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man it  was  available.  We  heard  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant that  there  was  a  consideration 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  which  went  into  this  problem, 
because  it  does  affect  both  House;:  in  con- 
siderable detail.  Among  other  things,  it 
reoognizes.  of  course,  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  brought  out  here  today,  that 
there  are  a  minimum  of  five  different 
organizations  of  police  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  City.  The  recommendations  spe- 
dflcally  were  also  for  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  Capitol  Police.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman.  I  am  not  sure  it  recom- 
mended 78  additional  police,  including 
one  additional  captain  and  four  addi- 
tional sergeants,  but  it  went  along  gen- 
erally with  the  testimony  of  the  Chief 
<rf  Police,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and 
others  who  appeared  before  our  Joint 
committee.  However,  it  went  into  con- 
siderably greater  detail  about  one  of  the 
qtMgtions  which  I  think  is  bothering 
Monbers  of  the  House;  namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Capitol  Police  Board,  and'or 
the  question  of  patronage:  but  more  spe- 
cifically it  went  into  the  techniques  of 
recruitment  from  the  various  sources  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  downtown  in- 
cluding avoidance  of  proselyting.  There 
Is  a  real  danger  here,  and  they  too  have 
recruiting  problems.  Second,  it  went 
into  the  question  of  training  and  inspec- 
tion and  the  presentabllity  of  the  Capi- 
tol Police  force  to  the  visiting  public. 

Finally,  it  went  Into  considerable  detail 


as  far  as  the  Capitol  Police  force  Is  con> 
cemed  about  removing  "moonlighting." 
not  that  the  Joint  committee  had  any- 
thing against  a  policeman  bettering  him- 
self while  serving  on  duty  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  House  or  the  Senate  or  the 
Joint  committee,  or  the  Capitol  Police 
Control  Board,  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion; but  the  fact  that  a  man  cannot 
be  alert  If  he  is  going  to  law  school  and 
or  the  salary  Involved  was  not  requisite 
for  both 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  before  the  Members  of  the 
House  is  that  this  is  another  area  in 
which  the  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  is  being  undercut, 
whether  with  Intent  or  otherwise, 
whether  of  necessity  or  because  of  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
In  turning  out  some  bill  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Congress  I  would  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  at  a  time  we  are 
chipping  away  at  the  two  and  a  half 
years  of  hearings,  the  long  hours  of  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  Joint  committee 
In  marking  up  Its  bill,  a  bill  the  other 
body  has  passed,  and  in  its  report  by 
action  such  as  this  in  piecemeal  legisla- 
tion The  legislative  assistant  was  one 
instance,  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  and  this  is  another.  I 
could  give  a  half  dozen  examples,  the 
vacation  during  August  is  another, 
which  is  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
this  week. 

I  Just  wondered  if  It  Is  the  will  of  the 
House  that  we  do  this  and  completely 
undercut  the  studies,  recommendations, 
and  report  of  this  joint  committee,  of 
which  this  present  resolution  is  Just  one 
example? 

Mr.  FRIEDEX  This  Is  not  undercut- 
ting the  report.  The  report  is  rather  dor- 
mant right  now,  but  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing Immediately  on  the  5-day  week, 
and  also  to  provide  coverage  for  the  ad- 
ditional two  garages. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  will  only 
take  exception  to  that  portion  of  the 
gentleman's  statement  saying  that  the 
report  is  dormant  right  now.  I  would 
say  that  It  has  passed  the  other  body, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
If  the  number  of  inquiries  and  calls 
I've  had  this  week  means  anything  and 
I  feel  that  they  do.  In  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  the  Joint  Committee,  I 
believe  it  Is  erroneous  to  say  It  is  dor- 
mant, I  can  only  hope  that  something 
will  come  forth  from  all  this  labor  with- 
out further  travail. 

I  oppose  this  bill  because  of  the  above, 
plus  the  fact  that  every  morning  I  walk 
two  blocks  to  the  oCQce  and  count  seven 
Capitol  policemen  out  of  doors.  Last 
evening  Mrs  Hall  and  I  walked  around 
the  Botanical  Gardens  to  the  Mall,  to 
the  Peace  Monument  and  back  around 
the  Capitol  We  counted  20  police  and 
two  dogs  Finally,  this  Is  not  the  solution, 
as  we  all  know — but  rather  the  courts 
and  Judiciary  backing  up  and  lending 
credence  to  the  constabulary  we  do  have. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  try  to  clear  up  one  point.  That  Is 


that  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  to  under- 
cut in  any  way  the  reorganization  of 
the  Congress.  The  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Is  very  much  aware  of 
its  responsibilities.  We  are  aware  this  Is 
a  temporary  need  right  now  as  requested 
by  the  Chief  of  Police,  to  provide  for  the 
additional  officers  to  cover  the  additional 
duties  that  have  not  existed  heretofore 

We  and  the  police  felt  that  we  could 
not  wait  pending  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  or  the  action  of  the 
House  on  the  reorganization  bill  to  pro- 
vide these  officers. 

We  felt  very  strongly  that  we  should 
have  professloruil  officers.  We  felt  they 
should  be  trained  and  that  they  should 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  moon- 
light. 

I  have  urged  this  In  committee.  Yester- 
day, we  discussed  setting  up  a  speclail 
committee  within  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Administration  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive overall  study  of  our  police  sys- 
tem. This  study  would  include  where  of- 
ficers are  stationed,  what  their  duty 
hours  are  and  what,  if  any.  additional 
force  we  would  need  In  the  future. 

So  if  this  will  allay  any  misapprehen- 
sions, I  would  point  out  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  imdercut  anything,  but  we  are 
trying  to  do  the  very  thing  that  has 
been  recommended  and  I  think  It  needs 
to  be  done  right  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  simply  want  to  empha- 
size what  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  HallI.  said  about  the 
work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Organi- 
zation, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member. 

This  Is  a  subject  matter  that  we  went 
Into  In  considerable  depth,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
This  bill  was  the  first  bill  in  the  order  of 
business  in  the  Senate  during  the  90th 
Congress  and  it  was  passed,  and  It  has 
been  pending  here. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  can 
be  done  to  obtain  better  functioning  of 
the  House.  It  Just  seems  to  me  this  bill 
has  been  in  cold  storage  for  5  weeks  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  hope  that  this 
committee,  like  the  present  committee, 
when  they  get  into  these  things  will  take 
a  broader  look  at  It.  There  are  people 
In  the  other  body  who  are  very  con- 
cerned about  these  problems  on  Capitol 
Hill  too,  and  whatever  is  done  here  must 
be  and  should  be  coordinated  with  what 
the  other  body  does. 

I  hope  the  membership  will  take  an 
Interest  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
reorganization  bill.  Maybe  if  we  got  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  a  lot  of  these 
piecemeal  things  that  are  coming  up 
could  be  dispensed  with.  One  of  the  rec- 
ommendations, of  course,  of  the  com- 
mittee was  for  a  permanent  ethlc8 
committee  and  I  was  glad  in  a  way  that 
we  picked  that  out  and  moved  it  forward 

But  if  we  are  Just  going  to  keep  a  bill 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  upon 
the  leadership  of  the  House  to  get  that 
thing  moved,  so  that  we  can  solve  a  lot 
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of  these  problems,  including  the  matter 
of  the  polioe  force. 
Mr.  CAHnJ.    Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHZLL.  I  Just  want  to  ask  a  sim- 
ple question.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
for  the  RscoRD  so  that  we  will  all  know. 
what  the  qualifications  are  for  the  offi- 
cers who  are  appointed  on  a  nonpatron- 
age basis  and  what  their  specific  train- 
ing is?  Would  the  gentleman  explain 
that  so  that  we  may  tiave  it  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  a  matter  that 
comes  imder  the  Police  Board  and  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  It  has 
worked  out  very,  very  well  In  the  past. 

Mr.  CAHHJ..  But  I  might  say  that  I 
do  not  know  what  they  are  and  if  the 
gentleman  knows  what  the  qualifications 
are  and  the  training  or  if  anyone  else 
in  the  House  knows,  we  would  appreciate 
that  statement  for  the  Rxoord. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  can  check  with  the 
Board  and  find  out  everything  that  he 
wants  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
Capitol,  those  who  work  here,  and  those 
who  visit,  to  be  protected. 

However,  I  vote  against  this  proposi- 
tion as  a  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  Capitol  Police  force  is  op- 
erated, and  the  manner  in  which  this 
kind  of  legislation  is  considered. 

The  information  concerning  opera- 
tions, qualification  of  officers,  method  of 
appointment  and  Jurisdiction  is  totally 
Inadequate.  The  relationship  between 
the  Capitol  force  and  Metropolitan  Police 
is  not  sufficiently  clear. 

Furthermore,  It  is  painfully  obvious 
that  Capitol  Police  are  not  adequately 
trained  unless  they  transfer  from 
another  system. 

Sections  of  this  bill  dealing  with  leave 
provisions  are  good. 

Capitol  Police  are  a  responsibility  of 
the  Congress.  We  are  not  properly  ful- 
filling that  responsibility. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  334,  nays  16,  not  voting  83.  as 
follows : 

|RoIlN0.871 
YKAS— 334 


Aren<la 

Aahbrook 

Ashley 


Ayres 
Baring 


Abbltt 
AberneUiy 


Adair 
AdamB 


Albert 
Anderson,  m. 


Batttn 

Belehar 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademaa 

Braseo 

Bray 

Brock 

Brocks 

Brotaaoan 

Brown,  Iflch. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroybUUVa. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  na. 

Burke,  ttam. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bymea,  Wis. 

Carter 

Caaey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Celmer 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Conn an 
Cowger 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  laOarsa 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Donohne 
Dow 

Downing 
DulsU 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Bdwards,  Ala. 
■dwards,  Calif, 
■dwardi,  La. 
BUberg 
Krlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Brans,  Colo. 
Kverett 
Kvins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
FasceU 
Felghan 
Flndiay 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  H, 
Ford, 

Wmiam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Fitiin^uyMa 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuciua 


ftaHftanaWs 
Oardner 
OannstB 
OattilngB 
OMttya 
Gibbons 
Oonaales 
OoodeU 
OoodUng 
Qray 

Oreen,Orec. 
arUUhs 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Oude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaUeck 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
HelstoskI 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
HuU 
Hungat* 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Komegay 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
UcCuUoch 
McDade 
McPall 
McMillan 
MacOregor 
Martien 


MaUllard 

Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Bd^me 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 


Minshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Mor«e,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mass 

Murphy,  N.T. 


Myan 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Helsen 

KichOU 

O'Hara.ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

CKonakl 

Olaen 

CHeaUGa. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Pry  or 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QiiUlen 

Railsback 

Barlck 

Reea 

Reid,m. 

Beld.  N.Y. 

Retfel 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reuse 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Bostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Rouah 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Batterfleld 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbeuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Belden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Btratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

SulUvan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  CsJlf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlemau 

Tuck 

TTllmnn 
Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 


Watts 
White 
Whitener 
Whltten 

WldnaU 
Wiggins 


Andrews,  Ala. 
BevUl 
Brlnkley 
CahUI 

Conte 
Curtis 


wmtems.Pa. 
WUaan.Bob 
Wilscm. 
Charles  H. 

Wright 
Wyatt 

HATS— 16 

Derwinski 

Oroes 

Hall 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Kyi 

Meeklll 


Wydler 

Wylia 

Wyman 

Tates 

ZablocU 


Botb 
Wbalea 

Winn 
Zwach 


HOT  vonNO— as 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

M.  Dak. 
Ashmore 
Barrett 
BetU 
Bow 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Cramer 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Dent 
Devlne 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 


Green,  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hanba 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Jcrimaon,  Calif. 

Kee 

KeUy 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lukens 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKwen 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Martin 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  HI. 
Nix 


Patman 

Pike 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

RandaU 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boaenthal 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Tenser 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Vlgorito 

Watkins 

Whalley 

WUliams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wolff 

Young 

Younger 

Zion 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  I>a- 
kota. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Younger. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Harsba. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mi.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wlscon. 
Bin. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  TalcoU. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.   Patman  with  Mr.   Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Devlne. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  Ddall  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Han- 
na. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  HUnols  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 
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Mr.  DliMCaU  with  Mr  Km. 

Mr.  Toung  wlUi  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Cab«U  with  Mr    St  0«rmaln. 

Mr.  Tunn«y   with   Mr    rulton  of  Tennes- 

The  reeult  of  the  vote  was  aiuiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w&s  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZINa  THE  PRINTINa  OP 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS PRINT  ENTITLED  "THE 
FEDERAL  SYSTEM  AS  SEEN  BY 
FEDERAL  AID  OFFICIALS  ' 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 6,  and  asic  for  Its  immediate 
consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  S 
RetolvHl  hy  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  cx>ncumng).  That  there  be 
prliit«d  for  the  use  of  the  S«nat«  Coinmlttee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  five  thouaand 
additional  copies  of  its  committee  print  of 
the  Blghty-nlnth  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "The  Federal  System  as  Seen  by  Ped- 
aral  Aid  Officials",  a  study  prepared  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
Uona. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  recon.slder  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S     Con     Rbb.     17 

Kesoived  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  tbotisand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  Volumes  1,  3,  and  3  of  its  joint 
committee  print  of  the  Etghty-nlnth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  "Federal  Pro- 
grams for  the  Development  of  Human  Re- 
sources" 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  In 

A  motion  to  reconsider  weis  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  PRINTING  FOR 
THE  USE  OP  THE  JODTT  ECONOM- 
IC COMMITTEE  OP  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OP  ITS  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "STATE  AND 
LOCAL  PUBLIC  FACILITY  NEEDS 
AND  FINANCINO' 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 7.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

3    Com    Rjm.   7 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring ) .  That  there  be 
prlntAd  for  the  uae  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Conunittee  one  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  Its  Joint 
committee  print  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
greaa,  second  session,  entitled  "State  and 
Local  Public  Facility  Needs  and  Financing" 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  THE  PRINTINO  OF 
1.500  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "FEDERAL  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OP  HUMAN  RESOURCES' 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 17.  and  ask  for  Its  lmme<ilate  con- 
sideration. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PRINTING  OF 
1,500  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  AN  ECONOMIC 
PROFILE  OP  MAINLAND  CHINA" 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 18.  and  a-sk  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S    Con    Rks    18 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrtng) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  i;se  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  volumes  1  and  3  of  Its  Joint 
committee  print  of  the  Ninetieth  Congreas, 
first  session,  entitled  "An  Economic  Profile  of 
Mainland  China" 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  In 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 200,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H    Con    Res    200 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatii'es 
[the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  printed  as  a  House  Document 
the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  through  February  1967.  with  an 
analytical  Index  and  anclUartes  regarding 
proposed  amendments,  prepared  by  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celler.  of  New  York,  and 
that  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
addiuonal  copies  be  printed,  of  which  twenty 
thousand  shaK  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  balance 
prorated  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1  line  7.  strike  out  "thirty-eight 
thousand"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "thirty- 
nine  thousand   five  hundred". 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr    GROSS     I    wonder    why.   in   this 
resolution  and  In  the  resolution  to  fol- 
low, there  are  20,000  copies  allocated  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary to  the  exclusion  of  other  commit- 
tees swid.  of  course,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  common,  ordinary  garden  variety  of 
Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  resolution  and  the  one  to  fol- 
low were  Introduced,  one  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  other  by  one  of  the  ranking 
members,  and  that  normally  when  reso- 
lutions are  Introduced  by  a  committee 
chairman,  a  certain  number  are  re- 
served for  the  committee  and  In  some 
Instances  all  of  them  are  reserved  for 
the  committee. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  "or- 
dinary garden  variety  of  Congressmen," 
to  use  the  gentleman's  words,  can  If  he 
runs  short  request  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  copies  and  if  they  have  any 
copies,  they  will  give  them  to  him.  At 
least  that  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past  and  I  would  hope  It  would  be  the 
practice  In  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  this  special  alloca- 
tion, I  would  hope  that  that  would  be 
true,  but  of  course  we  have  no  assurance 
as  to  that. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  will  have  some  assurance  be- 
cause if  I,  as  chairman,  find  out  that 
they  have  them  and  will  not  give  them 
to  Members  who  need  them,  I  will  see  to 
it  that  this  kind  of  provision  does  not 
go  Into  these  resolutions  In  the  future 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  assur- 
ance of  the  gentleman  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  one  further  question. 

Do  I  understand  that  substantial  cuts 
were  made  In  most  of  the  requests  for 
printing  as  set  forth  In  the  calendar  of 
resolutions  here  today? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion In  the  affirmative  the  way  that  the 
question  Is  asked  because  In  most  of  the 
bills  that  you  see  here,  we  gave  them  the 
number  that  they  asked  for  but  there 
were  a  number  of  bills  or  a  substantial 
number  of  requests  which  were  turned 
down  altogether. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  to  assure  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
all  Members  of  the  House  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI  has  taken 
his  responsibilities  In  regard  to  these 
printing  matters  very  seriously  and  he 
has  done  a  very  careful  job  of  consider- 
ing these  resolutions.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  should  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  dlstlngulsheo 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 
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PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolution 


221.  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Rxs.  221 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(f/ie  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  by  Doc- 
tor Charles  J.  Zlnn,  law  revision  counsel  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  set  out  in  House  Document 
164  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  be  printed 
as  a  House  document,  with  emendations  by 
the  author  and  with  a  foreword  by  the  Hon- 
orable Eklwln  E.  Willis;  and  that  there  be 
printed  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand additional  copies,  of  which  twenty 
thousand  shall  be  for  the  uae  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  balance 
prorated  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "thirty-eight 
thousand"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "thirty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
uble. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PRINTINO  AS 
A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF  THE 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA  BRIEFING  MAP, 
US.  ARMY  MAP  SERVICE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 253.  and  ask.  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  253 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  (a)  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  the  South- 
east Asia  Briefing  Map  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Army  Map  Service  (stock  number 
6213XSEABRM).  The  copy  for  such  House 
document  shall  be  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

(bi  In  addition  to  the  usual  number,  there 
shall  be  printed  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  House 
document,  of  which  fifty  thousand  copies 
shall  be  lor  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  all  language  on  lines 
2  3,  4,  6,  6,  and  7,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"That  (a)  there  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  certain  maps  and  indicia  relating 
to  Vietnam  and  the  Asian  Continent.  The 
design  and  type  format  shall  be  supervised 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing." 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "sixty-eight" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "seventy-one". 

On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "fifty"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fifty-one."  Also  on  line 
10,  following  the  word  "thousand"  add  the 
words  "five  hundred". 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "eighteen"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "nineteen".  Also  on  line 
1  following  the  word  "thousand"  add  the 
words  "five  hundred". 

On  page  2,  following  line  2,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

■  Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Benate  and  House 


of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  document 
rooms." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
explanation,  let  me  say  that  the  original 
resolution  provided  a  briefing  map  by  the 
U.S.  armed  services  which  was  a  profile 
map  and  which  did  not  have  very  many 
places  designated  therein  by  name,  and 
which  would  require  somebody  experi- 
enced In  map  reading  to  really  read  the 
map  and  understand  It. 

In  addition,  the  cost  was  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
substitute,  which  Is  $14,000.  The  commit- 
tee substituted  a  map  which  is  already 
being  printed  by  the  Hammond  Co., 
which  Is  an  outstanding  printer  of 
maps,  and  which  they  had  copyrighted. 
As  I  have  said.  It  would  cost  about  half 
as  much  and  will  cover  both  sides  of  the 
paper.  It  will  be  not  only  a  map  of  Viet- 
nam, but  on  the  back  there  will  be  a 
map  of  all  Asia.  There  is  a  map  of  South- 
east Asia  and,  in  addition,  a  relief  map 
similar  to  the  Army  map.  We  thought  It 
was  a  much  better  map,  much  easier  to 
read  and  understand,  and  much  cheaper. 
That  is  why  we  substituted  It. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  title  wtis  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  certain 
maps  and  indicia  relating  to  Vietnam 
and  the  Asian  Continent." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT  ENTITLED  "METRO- 
POLITAN AMERICA:  CHALLENGE 
TO  FEDERALISM" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 279  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  279 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, five  thousand  additional  copies  of  its 
committee  print  entitled  "Metropolitan 
America:  Challenge  to  Federalism,"  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PRINTINQ  OF 
THE  LEGISIiATIVE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Conctu-rent  Resolu- 


tion   281    and    ask    for   its   Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  CoN.  Res.  281 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives one  thousand  copies  of  a  com- 
pilation of  the  materials  which  constitute 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1966. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "SPE- 
CIAL INQUIRY  ON  INVASION  OF 
PRIVACY"  AND  "THE  COMPUTER 
AND  INVASION  OF  PRIVACY" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 291  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  291 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  vise  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, five  thousand  additional  copies 
of  Its  committee  hearings  entitled,  "Special 
Inquiry  on  Invasion  of  Privacy,"  and  five 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  committee 
hearings  entitled,  "The  Computer  and  In- 
vasion of  Privacy,"  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, first  and  second  sessions. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  "WORLD 
COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT— SELEC- 
TIVE CHRONOLOGY.  1818-1957, 
PREPARED  BY  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS — VOLUME 
4.  1954-55,"  89TH  CONGRESS,  FIRST 
SESSION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 309  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  309 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  tlu-ee  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  the  publication 
entitled,  "World  Communist  Movement — 
Selective  Chronology  1818-1957  Prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress — Volume  4,  1964-1955," 
Eighty-Ninth  Congress,  first  session. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  lines  2,  3,  and  4,  strikes  out  "for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
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IvlUM  ihnm  theuMmd  five  hundnd  a4dl- 
tlomAl  ooplM  of"  knd  loaert  In  llau  Uker«o< 
"»•  a  Ha«i*a  (locuin«nt  with  thraa  tbouMLnd 
flTB  btmdrad  additional  coplea  for  the  uae  of 
the  Committee  oa  Va-AmericMa  Actlyltlea". 

Tbe  oommlttee  unendmait  wsa  screed 
to. 

The  eoneorrvnt  resolatlon.  as  amended, 
WM  agicwl  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsMer  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
COPTES  OP  THE  REPORT  ENTI- 
TLED "POOD  FOR  PROGRESS  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA' 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  by  dlrecUon 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  313  and 
aak  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reaolutlon,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

H  ass  313 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
tbs  use  ot  tbe  Oonunlttee  on  Banking  and 
CurreacT  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea  one 
thoasand  additional  copies  of  the  report  en- 
titled "Pood  for  Progreaa  In  Latin  America* 
which  waa  made  by  Representative  Henry  3. 
Reuaa  on  February  8.  1967.  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  104S  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
greaa,   second   session 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  EULOGY  PROCEEDINOS  ON 
THE  LATE  CHRISTIAN  ARCHIBALD 
HERTER 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  432  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  reaolutlon.  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Baa.  433 

Reaolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  such  tributes  and  enco- 
miums as  were  made  In  the  Coagrtm  on  the 
occasion  of  the  paaaing  of  the  Honorable 
Christian  Archibald  Harter.  former  Member 
of  ths  House  of  Representatives  and  a  cele- 
tRuted  and  dlaUogulahed  public  servant 
This  document  shall  be  published  with  an 
Illustration  and  In  such  typographical  de- 
sign and  case  binding  as  la  directed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

The  resolution  was  a^rrecd  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was   laid  on 
the  table 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE PRINT  ENTITLED 
"THE  FIAT-SOVIET  AUTO  PLANT 
AND  COMMUNIST  ECONOMIC  RE- 
FORMS" 

Mr.  HAYS    Mr   Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  R£solution  455  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Rca.  iM 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
uae  of  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  ot  Representattves,  two  thou- 
stuitf  five  bondred  addltlonaj  copies  of  the 

subcommittee   print   entitled  "The   FTat-3o- 


Tlst  Aoto  Plant  and  Oeminunlst  BeotMinle 
Baforms'*,  prepared  by  a  aube«mi&lttee  of 
that    eotnnuttae    durlnf    the    BKbty-ntnth 

Con  greaa. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

AUTHORIZINO  THE  PRPnTNO  OF 
EXTRA  COPIES  OF  -ACnvmES  OF 
KU  KXUX  ECLAN  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.-"  89TH 
CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  442  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  rejolutlon,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Rn.  463 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  con- 
currently with  the  Buthortaed  niaaber  of 
haartn^B  relaUng  to  "Activities  of  Kn  Klus 
KUn  Organizations  In  the  United  States.  ' 
Klghty-ninth  Congress,  first  aeaslon,  fifteen 
hundred  extra  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
EXTRA  COPIES  OP  PART  2  OF  THE 
HEARINGS  RELATING  TO  -ACnVI- 
TIES  OF  KU  KLUX  KXAN  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES." 
89TH  CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  before 
I  call  up  the  last  resolution,  may  I  say 
this  seems  like  a  lot  of  printing  resolu- 
tion,j.  but  this  is  the  first  Lime  we  have 
authorized  any  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress It  averages  out  to  about  four  a 
month.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
authorized  16.  four  of  which  are  Senate. 

Mr  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  467  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows 

H    Ras    4«7 

Reiolved.  That  there  be  printed  concur- 
rently with  the  authorized  number  of  hear- 
ings I  part  3)  relating  to  "Activities  of  Ku 
Klux  Klan  Organisations  in  the  United 
States."  Elghly-nlnth  Congress,  first  sasaton. 
fifteen  hundred  eitra  coplea  for  the  uae  uf 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  ActivlUes. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

.K  motion  to  reconsider  waa  laid  on  the 

table 


EST.IBLISHMENT  OF  RICE  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.   MATSUNAQA.    Mr    Speaker,   by 

direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  460  and  ask  for 
Its   Immediate   consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  RC8  4«0 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  eonalderation  of  the  Joint  resolution 
iH.J  Res.  a«3>  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  1067  farm  rice  acreage  allotments  for  cer- 
tain producers  and  farms    After  general  de- 


toats.  which  shall  b«  eonflosd  to  tha  Joint 
resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  bow,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-nilnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  without  tbe  Intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  anaendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
now  printed  In  the  Joint  reaolutlon.  At  tbe 
oonclusloa  ot  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
reeolutlon  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shaU  rise  and  report  tbe  Joint  resolution  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  queetloa 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QmLLKN]  30  minutes,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  460 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
263  relating  to  the  establishment  of  1967 
farm  rice  acreage  allotments  for  certain 
producers  and  farms.  The  resolution  fur- 
ther provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  without  the  intervention  of  any 
point  of  order,  the  committee  amend- 
ments printed  In  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  walrlnfc  of  all  polnta  of  order  b 
necessitated  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  amend  tbe 
Joint  reaolutlon  by  substituting  the  words 
"for  the  crop  years  1967  and  thereafter," 
for  the  language  "for  the  crop  year 
1967."  Because  rice  planting  begins  In 
Arkansas  during  May,  it  is  Important 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  considered 
expeditiously.  If  the  committee  amend- 
ment were  subject  to  a  point  oi  order.  It 
could  not  only  cause  a  delay  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution  but.  what  Is 
more  Important,  the  legislation  would 
not  be  applicable  to  crop  years  subse- 
quent to  1967  and,  thus,  would  be  totally 
ineffective.  Hotise  Joint  Resolution  263, 
as  originally  introduced,  would  have  re- 
quired that  any  new  rice  allotment  be 
awarded  this  year.  Under  the  language 
of  the  original  bill  the  newly  recognized 
producer  would  lose  his  awarded  allot- 
nxeat  even  before  he  enjoyed  any  bene- 
fits 11  he  failed  to  plant  rice  during  1967. 
This  failure  could  result  from  delayed 
enactment  of  this  legislation  or  tardy 
knowledge  of  its  enactment.  Without  the 
committee  amendments,  the  legislation 
would  therefore  be  meaningless  to  the 
intended  beneficiaries. 

The  rice  acreage  allotments  program 
was  established  in  1938.  Between  World 
War  II  and  1950,  there  were  no  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  production  of  rice 
Mass  production  during  this  period 
brought  about  such  a  large  surplus  of 
rice  that  the  authority  to  establish 
acreage  allotments  was  exercised  by  the 
administration  in  1950.  The  law  provides 
that  the  size  of  the  allotment  to  be  estab- 
lished must  be  based  on  the  producer  s 
production  of  rice  during  the  preceding 
5-year  period;  therefore,  the  1950  allot- 
ments were  established  In  accordance 
with  production  during  the  1945-49 
period. 
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Due  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war, 
and  the  resulting  need  for  Increasing  our 
rice  production,  the  rice  acreage  allot- 
ment provision  was  again  abandoned  in 
1951.  There  were  no  more  allotments  im- 
tU  1955  and  these  allotments  were  based 
on  the  production  of  rice  during  the 
period  1950-54. 

House  Joint  Resolution  263  would  en- 
able persons  who  acquired,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  .reducing  rice,  land  suitable  for 
the  production  of  rice  prior  to  1955,  but 
who  did  not  produce  rice  on  this  land 
during  the  period  1950  through  1954  due 
to  being  in  the  military  service  during 
such  period,  to  obtain  a  producer  rice  al- 
lotment allocated  to  the  farm,  or  a  farm 
rice  acreage  allotment,  of  sufficient  size 
to  constitute  an  economic  rice  operation. 
The  allotment  acreage  required  for  this 
purpose  would  be  allocated  from  the  na- 
tional acreage  reserve.  The  national 
acreage  reserve  would  be  appropriately 
reduced  each  year  in  accordance  with 
any  acreage  taken  therefrom  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Joint  resolution. 

A  great  deal  of  our  rice  land  is  not 
economically  suitable  for  the  production 
of  other  crops.  Therefore,  it  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  a  producer,  who  ac- 
quired rice  land,  but  was  prevented  from 
planting  rice  during  the  period  of  1950- 
54  due  to  being  in  the  military  service, 
acquired  it  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
rice. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  enactment 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  263  would  not 
result  in  any  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  460  in  order  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  263  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect that  this  will  affect  one,  or  at  the 
outside  two  individuals?  I  refer  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  According  to  testi- 
mony submitted  at  the  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee,  there  Is  one 
known  and  possibly  another,  but  there 
are  other  imknowns  who  may  enter  the 
picture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  very  limited  num- 
ber, in  any  event.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  have  to  ask  the 
gentleman  why  this  bill  did  not  come  out 
on  the  Private  Calendar  or  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar.  This  to  me  is  a  very  un- 
usual procedure  to  bring  a  bill  of  this 
type  out  imder  a  rule. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  This  bill,  as  you 
know,  was  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  reported  out  of  that 
committee  on  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  a  rule.  So  perhaps  the  question  might 
better  be  put  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  particularly  the 
introducer  of  this  measure. 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
that  this  is  an  unusual  procedure? 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  It  is  in  a  way  un- 
usual that  a  general  bill  would  cover 
just  a  few  individuals,  but.  as  I  see  It, 
this  will  remove  the  Inequity  which  now 
exists,  and  because  it  will  remove  an  in- 


equity I  for  one  supported  the  giving 
of  a  rule  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  hasten  to  add  I  believe 
that  the  bill  has  merit.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  bill.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  I 
am  unable  to  accept  the  procedure  by 
which  the  biU  Is  here.  I  think  this  blU 
should  have  come  out  as  a  private  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar  or  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  can  see  the  point 
of  view  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
However,  In  the  event  of  It  coming  out  as 
a  private  bill,  where  there  are  unknown 
Individuals  involved,  as  there  are  in  this 
case,  we  would  have  to  pass  not  one  pri- 
vate bill  but  two  or  three  or  more  as  they 
come  up.  In  this  case,  while  there  is  one 
known  beneficiary,  there  are  unknown 
beneficiaries  who  would  be  benefited  by 
this  one  piece  of  legislation.  A  private  biU 
could  not  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  knows  package  bills 
are  passed  on  the  Private  Calendar  as 
well  as  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  Those 
bills  will  often  deal  with  more  than  one 
individual.  I  do  not  believe  I  quite  go 
along  with  that  argument. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  would  not  be 
the  usual  case,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Some  private  bills  come 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  of  ever  having 
taken  up  a  private  bill  for  an  unknown 
beneficiary.  I  assume  that  was  the  point 
you  were  making  as  to  why  we  need  to 
follow  this  procedure. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding,  and  further  adding  to  his  com- 
ments about  the  submission  of  committee 
amendments  without  waiver  or  interven- 
tion of  any  point  of  order  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  which  again,  as  I 
pointed  out  so  often,  takes  away  our 
individual  prerogatives,  would  he  please 
Inform  the  House  where  the  source  of  this 
request  originated.  Was  it  from  the  Par- 
liamentarian in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
or  frcMn  the  committee  bringing  the  legis- 
lation befoie  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  request  has 
come  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  have  a  letter  in  my  file  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
questing that  a  rule  provide  for  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order,  because  as  originally 
introduced  the  bill  would  have  covered 
only  the  year  1967.  This  would  have 
meant  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  have  been  meaningless  if  we  did 
not  pass  this  legislation  during  or  prior 
to  the  planting  season  and  it  would  be 
meaningless  for  years  subsequent  to  1967. 
As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  unless  we 
waive  points  of  order,  this  could  not  have 
been  changed  to  the  language  which  now 
is  written  Into  the  amended  bill  as  re- 


ported out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  take  care  of  years  sub- 
sequent to  1967. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  will  yield  further, 
the  preclusion  to  the  intervention  of  any 
point  of  order  does  pertain  only  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  written,  un- 
der the  Ramseyer  rule  in  the  proposed 
legislation  now  pending  before  us? 

In  other  words,  is  that  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  will  yield  further, 
does  the  gentleman  know  whether  or  not 
this  proposed  legislation  contemplates,  as 
has  been  approved,  and  as  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
now  in  the  well  of  the  House,  is  any  sub- 
sidy to  the  United  States  proposed  to  be 
granted  for  a  "blue-helmeted  program," 
to  advise  and  counsel  concerning  pisca- 
torial rice  paddies  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman's 
presumption  is  correct;  there  is  no  such 
proposal. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  S|>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarlcs  and 
include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matso- 
naga]  has  stated,  House  Resolution  460 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate,  waiving  points  of  order,  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
263,  a  resolution  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  1967  farm  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments for  certain  producers  and  farms. 

House  Resolution  460  provides  for 
waiving  points  of  order  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  because 
the  rice  planting  begins  during  May  in 
Arkansas  and  for  other  reasons  as  have 
been  outlined,  thus  the  hour  is  growing 
late  for  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion if  it  is  to  be  helpful  this  year  and  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  letter  which  the  Committee  on  Rules 
received  from  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageJ. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

COMMimE  ON  ACRICtTLTTJEE, 

Washington,  DC,  May  2,  19S7. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  Colmeb, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chakman:  In  response  to  yovir 
request  for  an  explanation  as  to  why  our 
Committee  needs  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  on  H.J.  Res.  263,  as  amended,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  convey  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First,  rice  planting  begins  during  May  In 
Arkansas.  It  Is  extremely  Important  that  this 
resolution  be  considered  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  To  subject  the  added  language  to 
a  point  of  order  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
could  indeed  cause  a  delay  which  would 
render  it  useless  for  this  year.  In  such  case. 
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wltbout  tb«  coBunitt««  ■inea<tm«Dt.  Um 
leglaljttloa  vould  oot  apply  to  aubaAquent 
;e*n  axtd.  therefore,  would  be  totally 
Ineffactlve. 

SaooDd,  H.J.  Ree  ass.  as  introduced  would 
require  that  any  new  rice  allotment  be 
awMded  dorlag  1087  The  cammlttM  felt.  In 
▼  l«w  oC  this  late  date,  that  the  resolution 
■houtd  be  amended  to  permit  new  allotmenta 
after  1047.  U  the  ieglalatlon  aa  Introduced 
were  to  be  enacted  after  the  rice  planting 
•eaaon.  the  new  producer  would  lose  hu 
aw»rded  allotment  because  of  his  failure  to 
plant  rice  thereon 

Thlld.  If  the  leglsUUun  as  Introduced  were 
en*et«d  In  time  to  permit  rice  to  be  planted 
on  the  new  allotment  thla  year,  the  Commit- 
tee felt  that  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
require  a  new  producer  to  acquire  within 
•uch  a  short  period  of  time  all  of  the  very 
complex  and  expensive  machinery  necessary 
to  pl&nt  and  harvest  rice 

Fourth.  H.J  Res.,  aa  Introduced,  would 
apply  only  to  1067.  Therefore,  the  eUglbUlty 
to  obtain  a  new  allotment  would  have  to 
b«  Mtabllahed  La  1067.  The  committee  felt 
that  there  might  be  someone  who  would 
not  learn  of  this  legislation  until  after  1M7 
and  although  be  might  meet  the  same  quail - 
Qcstions  as  sonneone  who  obtained  an  allot- 
ment In  19«7.  he  would  be  denied  the  bene- 
&ca  of  this  legislation  The  amendment  to 
H  J.  R«a.  383.  making  It  apply  to  years  sub- 
sequent to  1M7.  will  make  It  poaslble  for 
persons  who  meet  the  requirements  specl&cd 
within  the  legislation  to  obtain  a  new  allot- 
ment even  though  bis  eligibility  is  discovered 
after  1987 

TMtlmony  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture revealed  chat  there  is  possibly  only 
one  person  who  would  be  eligible  for  an 
alloiment  under  this  legislation,  other  than 
Mr.  C.  K.  Oreene,  who  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oilseeds  and  Rice  Mr 
Oreene  serred  honorably  for  30  years  In  the 
United  States  Navy  Because  Mr  Greene's 
being  In  serTlce  prerented  him  from  planting 
nc«  during  a  period  which  was  Later  to 
become  the  baee  period  for  establishing  rice 
allotments,  he  was  denied  a  rice  allotment. 
althoush  he  had  acquired  land  for  the  pro- 
duction at  rice  while  In  the  service. 

The  committee  provided  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  In  no  way  reduce  any  existing  pro- 
ducer^ rice  allotment  since  all  new  allot- 
ments win  oome  out  of  the  national  reserve 
and  XMt  state  or  county  allotments. 

Tbe  Committee  on,  Agriculture  respect- 
fully submits  the  information  above  Ln  sup- 
port of  the  necessity  for  the  rule  waiving 
points  of  order 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W     R     POACC. 

Ciairman 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pooe  at  the  resolution  U  to  correct  an 
inequity  In  the  current  law.  The  base  pe- 
riod for  setting  rice  acreage  allotmenta 
was  1950-54.  at  a  time  when  thousands 
of  young  men  were  serving  with  the 
armed  services  In  Korea. 

The  resolution  will  enable  persons  who 
purchased  rice  growing  land  prior  to 
1955,  but  who  did  not  grow  rice  between 
1950-54  because  they  were  in  millUry 
aorlce.  to  obtain  a  producer  rice  allot- 
ment of  sufficient  size  to  constitute  an 
eoononile  riee  fanning  operation.  Such 
allotments  would  be  made  from  the  na- 
tional acreage  reserve. 

In  determiiUng  the  size  of  an  Individ- 
ual's allotment  five  factors  will  be 
weighted:  First,  bis  toUl  farmland,  sec- 
ond. Ite  ■uitatoillty  for  growing  other 
crops;  third,  the  avallabiUty  of  Irriga- 
tion water:  fourth,  his  farming  back- 
g round  and  dei>endcnce  upon  farming 


for  a  living;  and.  fifth,  his  interest  or 
ownership  in  other  farma.  An  individual 
must  show  that  he  acquired  the  land 
prtor  to  1955  for  the  purpoee  of  growing 
rloe. 

Currently  there  are  497  acres  in  the 
national  acreage  reserve  from  which 
allotments  can  be  made  under  this  legis- 
lation. The  oommittee  has  suggested 
that  no  allotments  should  exceed  70 
acres  In  size  The  committee  believes  that 
the  few  persons  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  more  than  adequately  han- 
dled by  the  acres  now  in  the  national 
reserve. 

I  warn  the  House  that  this  could  have 
been — and  should  have  been — a  private 
bill.  This  is  a  case  of  passing  a  private 
bill  for  one  individual,  at  the  most  two 
Individuals.  This  certainly  should  not  be 
a  precedent  and  the  Rules  Committee 
discussed  this  at  length  that  it  would 
not  be. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaiter.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  auid  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaiter.  hav- 
ing no  further  requests  for  time,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
BEBT).  The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  iHJ.  Res.  263) 
relating  to  the  esUblishment  of  1967 
farm  rice  acreage  allotments  for  certain 
producers  and  farms. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr    Poagb] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

n*  Titz  COM Mrrm  or  thi  wuolc 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
2631 .  with  Mr  Hull  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  Poagi)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Bki.ch¥>I  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  POAOK  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr    O'Neal) 

Mr  OTfEAL  of  Georgia  Mr  Chair- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oilseeds  and  Rice,  I  will  attempt  to 
explain  the  Wll,  House  Joint  Resolution 
263,  Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr,  Gathirgs]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rice  allotmenta  were 
first  begim  in  1949  and  they  lasted  only 
2  years— 1949  and  1950— before  they 
were  removed. 

Then  for  the  next  4  years— 1981.  1962. 
1953.  and  1954 — anyone  cotild  grow  all 


th«  rlca  he  wanted  to.  There  were  no  re- 
strictions. The  sky  was  the  limit. 

Many  acres  were  devoted  to  rice  by 
new  growers  as  well  as  old  growers  in  all 
of  the  rice-growing  States. 

Then  in  1955.  controls  were  reapplied 
and  allotments  were  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  production  during  the  previous  4  years 
of  free  planting.  If  you  produced  during 
those  5  jrears  you  got  an  allotment  and  It 
was  based  on  how  many  acres  you  har- 
vested. 

Now.  during  those  5  years  that  were 
the  base  years  in  determining  the  allot- 
ments, there  was  at  least  one  man  and 
maybe  a  very,  very  few  others  who 
simply  could  not  plant  rice  although  he 
had  been  planning  to  do  so  for  a  long 
time. 

The  one  man  I  know  about  could  not 
plant  rice  because  he  was  off  In  the  Navy. 
He  had  been  dreaming  of  the  day  when 
he  could,  however,  and  for  many  long 
years  he  had  been  sending  a  little  of  his 
savings  to  buy  rice  land. 

He  had  entered  the  Navy  aa  an  enlisted 
man  in  1939  and  had  progressed  through 
all  of  the  enlisted  man's  ratings,  through 
warrant  oCBcer,  and  finally  became  an 
officer  before  retirement. 

He  saved  and  saved  and  bought  rice 
land  and  bought  rice  land  and  more  rice 
land  until  he  acquired  820  acres — but  he 
was  not  home  during  the  5  crucial 
years— 1950.  1951,  1952,  1953,  and  1954— 
and  because  he  was  still  in  the  Navy, 
consequently  did  not  get  an  allotment 
when  they  were  handed  out  in  1955. 

This  one  man  that  I  am  referring  to 
served  his  country  well.  He  was  In  the 
Philippines  when  Pearl  Harbor  was 
bombed  and  the  Japanese  Invaded  the 
Philippines,  but  his  ship  was  ordered  out 
under  trying  circumstances.  E>urtng  his 
Navy  career  he  was  awarded  a  long 
string  of  medals  and  ribbons.  Including 
the  Purple  Heart.  He  served  in  the  Ko- 
rean war  as  well  as  World  War  n  and 
all  of  this  time  he  had  been  saving  money 
to  buy  rice  land  He  Just  was  not  around, 
however,  to  get  an  allotment. 

He  applied  for  a  new  grower's  allotment 
when  he  did  get  out  and  do  you  want  to 
guess  what  he  was  awarded?  Seven- 
tenths  of  1  acre. 

This  is  ridiculous.  An  economic  unit. 
as  I  understand  it,  would  be  50  to  100 
acres  No  one  Is  blaming  the  county  or 
State  committee  because  they  had  no 
more  they  could  give  him. 

They  could  not  give  him  any  out  of 
the  national  reserve  because  that  is  not 
for  new  growers.  There  is  a  national  re- 
serve of  about  670  acres  for  corrections 
of  errors  and  for  appeals  of  established 
growers  and  there  are  about  500  acres 
In  it  now.  But  none  for  new  growers. 

This  bill  would  make  it  possible  for 
thla  worthy  veteran  and  any  others  in 
the  same  situation  to  get  an  economic 
unit  out  of  the  national  reserve. 

Now  the  question  you  will  naturally 
ask  Is  "How  many  more  applications 
will  there  be?" 

This  bill  has  som.e  limitations  and  re- 
strictions that  we  think  are  equitable  and 
at  the  same  time  will  not  permit  a  flood 
of  unworthy  borderline  cases. 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  grain  policy 
staff  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
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Conservation  Service,  who  ought  to  know 
as  much  about  it  as  Just  about  anyone. 
told  our  Subcommittee  on  Ollaeeds  and 
Rice  that  because  of  the  way  the  bill  Is 
drawn  he  did  not  anticipate  more  than 
about  two  cases  that  would  qualify. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  a  veteran 
would  have  to  convince  the  county  com- 
mittee, whose  members  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  of  the  circumstances 
that:  first,  prior  to  1955;  second,  he 
acquired  fee  simple  title:  third,  in  an 
established  rice- producing  area;  fourth. 
land  suitable  for  producing  rtoe;  fifth. 
with  intention  of  producing  rice  on  that 
land;  sixth,  but  did  not  plant  during  the 
crucial  years:  seventh,  because  he  was  in 
military  sendee  during  that  period. 

Not  only  that,  but  those  passing  on  it 
must  take  into  consideration:  eighth, 
the  total  cropland  acquired;  ninth,  the 
suitability  of  the  land  to  planting  other 
crops;  10th,  the  source  and  availability 
of  irrigation  water;  11th.  the  applicant's 
farming  background:  I2th,  his  depend- 
ence on  agriculture  for  a  living;  13th.  the 
extent  of  ownership  or  Interest  in  other 
farmlands. 

Then,  if  the  local  committee  approves, 
It  goes  to  the  State  committee  who  may 
approve  or  disapprove. 

If  it  is  approved,  then  it  comes  to 
USDA  in  Washington  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

If  it  is  finally  approved  three  times. 
It  comes  out  of  the  national  reserve  and 
no  other  rice  producer  will  suffer  a  re- 
duction because  of  it.  The  national  re- 
serve over  the  srears  has  been  more  than 
adequate  for  the  need  and  can  well  af- 
ford to  have  70  acres  removed  for  this 
man,  which  the  committee  recommends 
In  this  report.  We  do  not  believe  but  one 
or  two  veterans  can  meet  the  seven  es- 
sentials of  the  limitations. 

The  man.  who  I  am  sure  will  apply, 
has  spent  $15,000  on  wells  that  are  neces- 
sary. It  certainly  illustrates  his  strong 
desire  to  plant  rice  and  thereby  sheds 
light  on  his  early  intentions. 

Now,  let  us  face  what  I  think  la  the 
only  problem  in  the  bill. 

You  will  notice  in  the  report  that 
the  DeFMtrtment  of  Agriculture,  t^lrough 
the  Under  Secretary,  has  expressed  op- 
posiUon  to  this  bill. 

The  subcommittee  knew  of  this  opposi- 
tion when  it  reported  the  bill  to  the  full 
committee. 

The  full  committee  knew  of  it  when 
they  reported  the  bill  out.  The  Rules 
Committee  knew  of  It  when  they  recom- 
mended a  resolution  on  the  rule. 

The  position  of  the  Department  Is 
understandable  because  it  is  always  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  make  any  exceptions 
whatever.  I  imagine  these  things  have  to 
be  as  rigid  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
the  Persians. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  us  would 
want  to  start  a  string  of  borderline  cases 
involving  other  veterans  with  other 
crops,  but  I  feel  that  rice  is  in  a  class 
by  Itself. 

The  suitability  or  unsuitability  of  cer- 
tain acres  of  land,  even  In  rice  produc- 
ing sections,  and  the  need  for  water  In 
quantity  narrows  the  possibUity  that 
long  ago  intentions  would  be  misunder- 
stood.   While    the    Department    has    to 


adopt  a  rigid  position,  this  House  has  the 
flexibility  to  do  equity  to  these  very  few 
men  who  deserve  it  and  who  are  penal- 
ized when  they  risked  their  lives  to  keep 
us  free. 

It  will  not  cost  the  taxpayer  anything. 

It  will  not  reduce  anybody's  rice  al- 
lotment. 

It  will  not  bring  on  new  problems. 

It  will  simply  do  Justice. 

Mr.  GATHINas.  Mi.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GATHINas.  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  Z  am  most  grateful  to 
him  for  calling  the  meeting  of  his  sub- 
committee and  commend  him  for  the 
Judicious  manner  in  which  he  presided 
over  the  suboommlttee.  I  want  to  say  too, 
the  gentleman  has  covered  this  matter 
very  well  and  in  a  very  fine  way.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  very 
splendid  statement. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  my 
very  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, only  to  say  that  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  both  passed  this  bill 
unanimously,  llie  oommittee  felt  that 
this  was  a  good  opportunity  to  do  Justice 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  rice 
allotments  or  other  considerations  as  far 
as  the  agricultural  program  of  this  Na- 
tion Is  concerned. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  that 
need  be  said  except  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  O^Nxal] 
on  a  statement  that  very  adequately  cov- 
ered the  subject.  He  did  a  very  fine  Job, 
and  I  certainly  urge,  on  behalf  of  the 
minority,  that  the  bill  be  passed.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  GATHINas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
arise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I  favor 
its  approval  because  It  is  Just,  proper  and 
right  that  a  veteran  who  has  "borne  the 
battle"  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  liberty 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  on  re- 
turning home  to  continue  in  the  business 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  The  Congress 
has  recognized  this  theory  in  the  enact- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n 
of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act,  suicord- 
ing  men  who  had  returned  from  duty  in 
one  of  the  armed  services  to  be  given  5 
percentage  points  added  to  their  grade 
on  civil  service  tests  in  the  case  of  regu- 
lar veterans,  and  10  percentage  points  in 
the  case  of  disabled  veterans,  moving 
such  persons  in  the  latter  category  to  the 
top  of  the  list. 

House  Joint  Resolution  263  is  the 
fulfillment  and  fiutherance  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  policy  of  according  veterans 
who  served  during  time  of  war  Ir.  one  or 
more  conflicts  the  right  and  privilege  to 
grow  rice,  if  such  person  compiles  with 
the  vast  prerequisites  as  contained  in  this 
legislation.  Such  veteran,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  resolution,  must  have  acquired 
inlor  to  1955  in  an  established  rice-pro- 


ducing area  in  fee  simple  lands  suitable 
for  the  production  of  rice,  witAi  the  in- 
tention of  growing  rice  on  such  land  but 
could  not  do  so  because  such  i)erson  was 
engaged  in  military  service  during  the 
base  period  of  1950  to  1954.  A  further 
prerequisite  of  the  legislation  was  that  (A 
consideration  being  given  that  the  total 
acreage  of  the  land  that  is  classified  as 
cropland,  the  suitability  of  such  land  for 
the  production  of  alternate  crops,  the 
source  and  avEdlablllty  of  water,  the  pro- 
ducer's farming  background  and  depend- 
ence upon  farming  as  a  livelihood. 

When  I  introduced  this  legislation  I 
had  in  mind  that  it  wu  to  aid  and  assist 
certain  veterans  who  could  comply  with 
the  rigid  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  it  was 
not  my  intention  then  or  now  to  break 
down  or  set  a  precedent  which  would 
weaken  the  centred  program  for  rice.  We 
need  to  maintain  strict  limitations  on  the 
growing  of  rice  to  avoid  burdensome  sur- 
pluses, since  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
rice  finds  Its  way  Into  export  channels. 
The  principal  beneficiary  of  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  C.  E.  Greene,  R  JJD.,  Brtnkley, 
Ark.,  is  entitled  to,  and  it  Is  my  object 
in  presenting  this  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  county  and  State  committees 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  upon 
enactment  of  this  resolution,  to  provide 
an  allotment  of  such  size  as  to  make 
for  an  economic  unit  in  the  area  where 
his  or  other  eligible  person's  land  lies. 
This  acreage  would  not  in  any  wise  affect 
other  rice  producers  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  would  not  decrease  the  al- 
lotments to  any  of  them,  as  the  allot- 
ment authorized  by  this  resolution  would 
come  solely  and  exclusively  out  of  the 
national  reserve,  which  has  consistently 
been  undersubscrlbed. 

While  Mr.  C.  E.  Greene  was  serving  his 
country  during  the  Korean  oonfiict,  new 
areas  were  brought  into  rice  production 
by  virtue  of  these  lands  building  up  rice 
histories  during  the  war  years  of  1951, 
1952.  1953,  and  1954.  Mr.  Greene  would 
have  cherished  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
his  lands,  which  he  had  purchased  out 
of  the  savings  from  his  salary  in  the 
Navy,  to  grow  rice  during  these  years. 
All  he  seeks  is  being  placed  on  a  par  and 
equal  basis  with  people  who  had  never 
grown  rice  before  and  remained  at  home 
doing  so  and  building  up  their  rice  acre- 
ages during  the  Korean  war. 

The  legislation  should  be  speedily  ap- 
proved and  I  trust  that  the  House  will 
pass  this  resolution  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

UJ.  Bks.  263 
Resoli^d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
crop  year  1967,  in  each  State  In  which  farm 
rice  acreage  allotments  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  past  production  of  rice  and  paat 
acreage  allotments  of  producers  on  the  farm 
there  shall  be  made  available  from  the  na- 
tional acreage  reserve  for  1067  such  acreage 
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M  la  required  for  producers  who  did  not  pro- 
duce rice  In  any  of  tbe  five  years  Immediately 
preceding    the    crop    year    1967    sufflclent    to 
apportion  to  each  person  who  prior  to  1955 
acquired    in    an    established    rlce-produclng 
•re*  In  fee  simple  land  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction  of   rice   with   the   Intention   of  pro- 
ducing rice  on  such  land,  but  did  not  produce 
rlc«  on  such  land   In   any  of  the   years   1950 
to  1964.  Inclusive,  due  to  being  In  the  mili- 
tary service  during  such  period,  a  rice  acre- 
age allotment  of  sufflclent  size  to  constitute 
an    economic    rice   operation    from    the   pro- 
ducer,   taking    Into    consideration    the    total 
acreage  of  land  bo  acquired  which  Is  clasal- 
fled    as    cropland,     the    suitability    of    such 
cropland    for    the   production   of    aJtematUe 
oropa,  the  source  and   availability  of  Irriga- 
tion   water,    the    producers    farming    back- 
ground and   dependence   upon  farming  as  a 
livelihood,   and    the   extent   of   ownership   or 
Interest  in  other   lands  devoted   to  the  pro- 
duction   of    agricultural    cozrunodltles      Pro- 
vitUd,  That  for  the  crop  year   1967  the  pro- 
ducer   rice    allotment    apportioned    to    such 
peraon  shall,   as   a   condition   of   the   appor- 
tionment, be  allocated  to  the  land  so  acquired 
by   him.    and   m   States   In   which    farm   rice 
Acreage    allotments    are    determined    on    the 
bMaU   of    past    production    of    rice    and    piLst 
acreage  allotments  on   the   farm   there  shall 
be   made   available   from    the   national    acre- 
age  reserve    for    1967   such    acreage   as    L»   re- 
quired   for    farms    on    which    rice    was    not 
produced  in  any  of  the  Ave  years  inunedutely 
preceding    the    crop    year    1967    aurtlclent    to 
apportion     to    each     farm    containing     land 
suitable     for     rice     production     which     was 
acquired    in    an    established    rlce-produclng 
area  In  fee  simple  prior  to  1955  by  a  person 
with  the  Intention  of  producing  rice  on  such 
farm  but  rice  was  not  produced  on  the  farm 
containing    such    land    In    any   of    the    years 
1960    to    1954.    inclusive     due    to    the    owner 
thereof  being  m  the  military  service  during 
•uch  period,   an  acreage  allotment   for  such 
farm  of  sufflclent  size  to  constitute  an  eco- 
nomic rice  operation,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion  the    total    acreage   of   land   so  acquired 
which  Is  classlQed  as  cropland,  the  suitability 
of  such  cropland  for  the  production  of  alter- 
native crops,   the  source  and  availability  of 
Irrigation  water,   the  owners  farming  back- 
grottnd    and    dep)endence    upon    farming    as 
a    livelihood,    and    the   extent   of    ownership 
or    Interest    in    other    farms    devoted    to    the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities 

8»c.  2  Por  the  crop  year  1967.  in  the  case 
of  any  producer  or  any  farm  as  the  case 
may  be.  to  which  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  this  resolution  would  apply  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  producer  or  farm  has  since 
1964  been  apportioned  a  new  pnxlucer  or 
new  farm  allotment,  there  shall  be  made 
available  from  the  national  acreage  reserve 
for  1967  sufflclent  acreage  to  provide  each 
•uch  producer  or  farm  an  Increase  In  the 
producer  or  farm  acreage  allotment  other- 
wise determined  sufflclent  to  establish  an 
allotment  for  the  producer  or  farm  of  suffl- 
clent size  to  constitute  an  economic  rice 
operation  for  the  producer  on  the  farm. 
taking  Into  consideration  the  total  acreage 
of  land  acquired  by  the  producer  which  U 
claselfled  as  cropland,  the  suitability  of  such 
cropland  for  the  pr<jductlon  of  alternative 
crops,  the  source  and  availability  of  irriga- 
tion water,  the  owner's  farming  background 
and  dependence  upon  f.ixmlng  as  a  liveli- 
hood, and  the  extent  uf  ownership  or  In- 
terest In  other  lands  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities 

Mr.  POAOE  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
conMnt  that  the  joint  resolution  be  con- 
sldered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
ftnd  open  for  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tcxa^  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  the  words  "crop  year 
1967."  and  liwert  in  lieu  there<jf  the  words 
"crop  years   1967  and   thereafter,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  7  Immediately  after  the  word 
■lt»67   ,   Insert   the   words     and   thereafter' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Page  2.  line  13.  strike  the  words  "crop  year 
1967  '  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"crop  years  1967  and  thereafter." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Thp  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  19.  Immediately  after  the  word 
"1967  '.  Insert  the  words  "and  thereafter". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3  line  13  strike  the  words  "crop  year 
1967  ■  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
crop    years    lu67    and    thereafter 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

T'Kjje  3.  line  18  Immediately  after  the 
word  1967".  Insert  the  words  "and  there- 
after" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  tis  follows: 

Page    4.    line    5     add    a    new    section    3    as 

fi>lloWS 

Sec  3  Pot  the  crop  years  1967  and  there- 
after the  State  acreage  allotments  which 
Would  otherwise  be  determined  for  States  In 
which  rice  allotments  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  past  production  of  nee  and  past 
acreage  allotments  of  producers  on  the  farm, 
and  the  county  acreage  allotments  which 
woiold  otherwise  be  determined  In  States  In 
which  farm  rice  acreage  allotments  are  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  past  production 
of  rice  and  past  acreage  allotments  on  the 
farm  shall  be  Increased  from  the  national 
acreage  reserve  In  an  amount  necessary  to 
provide  fair  and  reasonable  allotments  for 
the  producers  and  farms  for  which  new  pro- 
ducer and  new  farm  allotments  and  Increases 
In  old  producer  and  old  farm  allotments  were 
approved  under  sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act 
without  decreasing  the  allotments  for  all 
other  producers  In  the  State  or  for  all  other 
farms  In  the  c<iunty.  as  the  case  may  be    ' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  tiie  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  stated  previously, 
I  am  not  opposed  to  this  Joint  resolu- 


tion on  its  merits,  but  I  hope  that  no 
one  will  get  the  idea  that  present  con- 
sideration Is  a  precedent  This  joint  reso- 
lution, I  say  again,  ought  to  have  come 
to  the  floor  on  the  Private  Calendar  or 
the  Consent  Calendar.  I  hope  that  It  will 
in  no  sense  t)e  considered  as  setting  a 
precedent,  for  if  this  Is  to  again  be  at- 
tempted I  would  have  to  oppose  the  joint 
resolution  regardless  of  its  merit.  I  only 
want  to  repeat  that  I  think  this  joint 
resolution  should  have  been  considered 
on  the  Consent  or  Private  Calendar  or 
under  suspension  of  rules  if  unanimous 
consent  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho  I  feel  that  the 
pomt  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  well  taken.  If  It  were  not  for  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, perhaps  the  rest  of  us  would  have 
objected,  too  If  there  was  the  possibility 
that  this  was  not  limited.  I  am  sure  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  would  have  ap- 
plied But  we  have  limited  in  this  legi-sla- 
tlon  the  amount  or  number  of  those  who 
could  participate  to  the  amount  that  was 
m  the  reserve  I  feel  we  have  handled 
this  joint  resolution  properly.  There  was 
just  the  possibility  that  others  would  be 
involved  and  we  attempted  to  save  the 
possibility  of  private  bills  coming  up  at 
some  other  time  I  think  there  was  merit 
in  this  approach,  although  I  can  agree 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  precedent  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  brings  up  I 
hope  we  do  not  create  one  here. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hull.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution,  iH  J  Res.  263)  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  1967  farm  rice  acreage 
allotments  for  certain  producers  and 
farms,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  460. 
he  reported  the  joint  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passing  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  263' 
was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•'A  joint  resolution  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  1967  and  subsequent  farm 
rice  acreage  allotments  for  certain  pro- 
ducers and  farms." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 
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POSTMASTER  GENERAL  LAWRENCE 
P.  OBRIENS  TESTIMONY  ON  THE 
PRESIDENTS  NEW  POSTAL  REV- 
ENUE RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  BE 
READ  BY  ALL  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  pertinent  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
tliat  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  every  single  Member  of  the 
House  to  read  the  full  text  of  Postmas- 
ter General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brten's  testi- 
mony, presented  yeserday  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates,  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  recommendations 
for  additional  postal  revenues. 

This  new  postal  revenue  legislation  is 
certainly  one  of  the  major  legislative 
recommendations  which  the  President 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  this  year. 
The  rate  adjustments,  when  fully  ef- 
fective, would  add  $825  million  annual- 
ly in  postal  income — an  amoimt  Just  as 
important  to  the  taxpayers  as  any  econ- 
omies that  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
consideration  of  appropriation  bills. 

I  am  bringing  this  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  excellent  and  very 
persuasive  testimony  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  because  it  is  apparent  that  the 
membership  in  general  will  hear  little 
or  nothing  on  the  subject  through  the 
usual  channels  of  public  Information. 

I  have  noted  that  the  great  second- 
class  press,  a  most  influential  channel 
of  public  information.  Is  carrying  none 
of  the  news  of  the  extremely  important 
hearings  before  our  Postal  Rates  Sub- 
committee. In  recent  weeks,  the  press 
has  consistently  harped  on  the  so-called 
»1.2  billion  postal  deficit.  Editorials  and 
stories,  in  fact,  have  caused  much  of  the 
pressure  for  the  postal  rate  bill.  Now  it 
strikes  me  as  strange,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  vast  publishing  industry — a 
preat  many  of  whose  members  by  their 
own  assertion  rely  so  heavily  on  the  privi- 
lege of  the  malls  at  preferential  rates — 
remain  silent  in  terms  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  inform  the  public. 

Accordingly,  so  that  Members  of  Con- 
Rress — who  as  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic will  ultimately  vote  on  the  President's 
postal  rate  recommendations — ^may  be 
Informed,  I  am  placing  the  full  text  of 
the  Postmaster  General's  statement  In 
the  RxcoRD  today.  Again,  I  commend  its 
reading  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 

■'^T\TrMrNT     BT      POSTMASTKB     OmKMMAI.     LAW- 
RENCl    r.    CBRIEN,    POOTAL    RATES    StTBCOM- 

MU'iBi.  HoTTSB  Post  Omcm  and  Crvn.  Scsv- 

ici  CoMMrmi,  Mat  9,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: It  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before 
this  Subcommittee  today. 

The  stated  purpoM  of  the  bill  before  us  U 
to  adjust  postal  rates.  It  could  weU  be  re- 
ferred to  as:  a  blU  to  provide  the  funds  ws 
need  to  modernize  the  postal  service:  and  a 
>^ill  to  comply  with  clear  requirements  ot 
the  Postal  Policy  Act. 


AU  of  these  titles  are  accurate,  but  per- 
haps the  basic,  essential  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  that  of  modernisation.  Certainly, 
this  Is  not  just  another  rate  blU.  Rather  It  Is 
a  step  we  must  take  before  we  can  move  to- 
ward full  modernization  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice. In  addition,  as  stated  by  the  President, 
It  would  enable  the  Post  Office  to  Improve 
Its  service  and  also  pay  the  cost  of  proposed 
pay  raises  for  postal  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  tried  to  be 
a  realist  who  looks  at  facts.  The  facts  show 
that  our  postal  system  is  archaic. 

I  have  made  a  far-reaching  proposal  to 
change  the  entire  context  In  which  the 
postal  service  operates.  This  suggestion,  as 
you  know.  Is  being  examined  by  a  top-flight 
commission,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  America.  This  commission  has  a 
broad  mandate  to  study  every  aspect  of  the 
postal  service  and  report  within  one  year 
directly  to  the  President.  I  wish  to  naake  ex- 
plicit. Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  proposal  to 
transform  the  Post  Office  Into  a  government 
corporation,  or  any  other  proposal,  in  no  way 
modifies  or  lessens  our  present  needs.  These 
needs  are  urgent,  pressing,  and  exist  right 
now.  Regardless  of  what  the  nature  of  the 
postal  service  may  be  In  the  future.  th»e 
can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  moderniza- 
tion must  continue  and  must  accelerate  now. 
Modernization  funds  simply  must  be  made 
available  to  avert  chaos  and  to  slow  the  rise 
In  costs. 

Unless  the  Congress  enacts  this  moderni- 
zation rate  bill,  our  deficit  for  this  year  and 
next,  combined,  will  be  nearly  ttoo  and  a  half 
billion  dollara.  The  deficit  this  year  Is  at  an 
all-time  high  of  $1.3  billion.  With  so  huge  a 
deficit  acting  as  a  psychological  anchor,  It  is 
unUkely  the  Congress  will  provide  the  funds 
we  need  to  push  ahead  with  a  massive  mod- 
ernization program.  Otir  chances  of  getting 
those  funds  would  without  doubt  be  far  bet- 
ter If  we  could  cut  current  operating  losses 
by  about  $835  million.  That,  as  I  see  it,  U  the 
key  purpose  of  this  blU. 

Our  postal  system  serves  six  percent  of  the 
world's  peculation  yet  It  sags  under  the 
weight  of  half  the  world's  mall.  Our  system 
cannot  take  on  three  to  four  billion  more 
pieces  of  mall  each  year  wltiiout  facing  re- 
peated threats  of  service  breakdown. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  we  must  catch 
up  with  a  modernization  lag  that  has  left 
most  of  our  postal  operations  and  facilities 
30  years  behind  current  technology.  For  ex- 
ample, of  all  the  Federally  owned  space  we 
occupy,  about  BO  percent  was  built  In  the 
1830's  or  earUer.  But  modernization  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  replacing  a  building  here 
and  adding  another  one  there.  It  Is  not  a 
matter  of  patching  and  propping.  It  is  not 
a  faster  cancelling  machine  or  a  new  fleet 
of  vehicles.  Ifodemlzatlon  must  be  a  con- 
certed, continuing.  weU  paced  and  ade- 
quately financed  effort. 

Our  nation's  largest  communication  giants 
are  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  Post  Office.  My  next 
chart  reveals  the  essential  cause  of  disparate 
productivity  trends  for  the  two.  Progress  in 
the  telephone  company  Is  paced  by  an  invest- 
ment program  that  equals  one-third  or  more 
of  each  year's  revenue  intake.  In  contrast, 
Post  Office  technical  apathy  is  rooted  in  an 
Investment  program  that  accounts  for  only 
a  percent  of  Its  yearly  budget. 

Why  must  we  modu-nize?  First,  unless  we 
modenUze  we  cannot  provide  adequate  serv- 
ice for  a  burgeoning  mall  volume.  In  the  ten 
years  through  1066,  our  workload  rose  from 
50  bllUon  to  76  billion  pieces  of  mall.  It  will 
be  more  than  82  bUUon  In  the  next  fiscal 
year.  At  the  same  rate,  volvime  wUl  top  100 
bllUon  pieces  In  1976.  And  even  this  enor- 
mous figure  may  prove  to  be  conservative, 
since,  the  per  capita  use  of  maU  is  also 
Increasing,  as  Is  shown  on  chart  number  6. 
We  now  require  700,000  employees  to  do  the 
job.  and  labor  is  our  greatest  cost  factor. 
In  the  near  future,  we  will  be  lieyond  the 


point  where  n/ining  snother  army  of  postal 
workers  can  cope  with  ttiat  towering  work- 
load. 

In  an  objective  and  critical  article  entitled, 
"It's  Now  or  Never  for  the  Post  Office," 
FORTUNE,  the  magazine  of  business,  recently 
pointed  out  that  letters  are  stiU  processed 
today  very  much  as  they  were  processed 
during  Colonial  times.  Most  mall  sorting 
today  is  a  peek  and  poke  operation,  Uie  kind 
that  was  at>andoned  in  many  industries  after 
Eli.  Whitney  Introduced  the  principle  of  in- 
terchangeable parts  back  in  1796.  Given  this 
oid-fashloned  and  outdated  approach,  for 
far  too  long  we  have  responded  to  added  ^""11 
voltmie  by  adding  more  men  and  adding 
more  pigeon-bole  sorting  cases.  This  kind  of 
primitive  thinking  has  been  inappropriate 
for  many  decades:  is  ineSective  today;  and 
wlU  be  impossibie  tomorrow.  It  also  deprives 
our  employees  of  the  modem  tools  they  need 
and  deserve. 

My  friends,  for  many  decades  our  poet 
offices  have  been  slipping  into  technological 
lassitude. 

The  result  is  that  today  our  postal  service 
is  an  anactironlsm.  I  recently  visited  San 
Prandsco  where  a  tourist  attraction  has  been 
made  of  an  anachronistic  form  of  transporta- 
tion. But  San  Francisco  has  modem  bus  lines, 
and  is  building  a  suliway  system.  It  is  not 
relying  alone  on  the  cable  car.  The  United 
States,  however,  has  only  one  p>oetal  system — 
and  at  present  it  is  a  cable  car  postal  sys- 
tem— and  not  even  much  of  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion at  that. 

We  simply  must  move  out  of  the  cable  car 
era.  We  simply  must  break  through  the  ter- 
rier that  limits  the  speed  of  mall  processing 
to  the  pace  of  hand  movements.  We  must 
multiply  the  abUlty  of  man  by  the  power 
of  modem  machines.  For  unless  we  enlist 
the  full  capacities  of  modem  science  and 
technology,  we  are  doomed  to  continue  op- 
erating a  ponderous,  creaking,  erratic,  costly 
and  increasingly  ineffective  postal  service. 

ZIP  Code  is  bringing  us  to  the  threshold  of 
the  barrier  we  must  crack.  To  pass  across 
that  threshold  our  largest  poet  offices  and 
sectional  centers  must  have  a  coordinated 
array  of  modem  mall  handling  Intruments: 
optical  scanners,  electronic  sorting  machines, 
and  new  materials  handling  equipment.  F^ir- 
ther,  we  musi  have  buildings  designed  for 
Btreamllned  postal  operations,  not  buildings 
fitted  merely  for  miles  of  pigeon-hole  sorting 
cases. 

Unless  we  modernize,  I  can  see  no  way  to 
slow  the  upward  rise  in  postal  costs  and 
rates.  Personnel  costs  account  for  more  than 
80  i>ercent  of  our  budget  and  even  under 
the  most  improved  operaU.on  our  employees 
will  remain  our  major  cost  as  well  as  our 
most  Important  resource.  But  with  more 
capital  equipment  to  share  the  work  that 
men  do  today,  staff  growth  wlU  t>e  slowed 
and  any  future  pay  raises  will  be  Justified 
more  by  productivity  gains  tlian  by  increases 
in  living  costs. 

Thus,  we  see  postal  modernizaUon,  not  as 
a  threat  to  p>06tal  employees,  but  as  a  way 
to  ensure  better  output  and  higher  salaries 
for  a  more  slowly  expanding  work  force. 

Certainly  we  will  need  more  employees  to 
handle  this  refiection  of  our  growth,  our  af- 
fluence, and  our  rising  standard  of  ctvUlza- 
tlon.  Certainly  we  wlU  need  the  best  people 
we  can  find  to  cope  with  this  maU  explosion. 
But  we  will  fail  the  American  people  and  we 
will  fail  our  employees  If,  in  addition,  we  do 
not  provide  them  with  a  postal  service  which 
possesses  the  most  modern  mail  handling 
equipment  and  facilities  avaUable.  A  nation 
that  In  a  period  of  less  than  10  years  can 
progress  from  inability  to  laiuich  a  grapte- 
fruit-sized  satellite  to  one  that  moved  large 
satellites  and  will  move  men  through  space 
to  the  surface  of  the  moon,  has  no  excuse  for 
failing  to  provide  postal  equipment  and  fa- 
clUUes  that  can  move  our  maU  with  maxi- 
mum speed  here  on  earth. 
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Therefore,  a  central  reason  for  requesting 
more  re*Uatlc  r»tea  is  to  secure  the  additional 
flow  of  funds  necessary  to  permit  us  to  ac- 
celerate our  research  and  modernization  pro- 
gr*raa.  And  our  budget  for  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year  calls  for  more  than  $300  million  In 
expenditures  directly  related  to  postal  mod- 
ernization and  service  Improvement  This  fig- 
ure Includes  a  proposed  40-percent  Increase 
on  spending  for  research  and  engineering,  a 
4fl-percent  increase  In  funds  for  plant  and 
equipment,  including  a  284-percent  Increase 
In  fixed  mechanization  systems 

I  might  note  here.  Mr  Chairman,  that  In 
reviewing  the  1958  testimony  concerning  rate 
Increaoee.  a  number  of  witnesses,  represent- 
ing large  volume  mailers,  pointed  out  that 
they  would  be  far  more  willing  to  support 
higher  rates  if  they  could  be  assured  that  the 
Port  Office  Department  was  making  some  ef- 
fort to  upgrade  Its  research  effort,  and  these 
business  mailers  made  a  strong  plea  for  In- 
cxeaoed  funds  for  research  and  moderniza- 
tion. 

ThU  emphasis  on  accelerated  moderniza- 
tion was  moat  recently  reflected  In  a  state- 
m«nt  given  to  the  House  Convmlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations by  John  K  Herbert.  President 
of  the  Magazine  PubUahers  Association 

Mr.  Herbert  pwalsed  the  new  emphasis  be- 
ing accorded  modernization,  but  said  that 
we  should  do  even  more,  stating  that  While 
we  believe  that  progress  is  being  made,  as  a 
large  customer  of  the  postal  service,  we  sub- 
mit that  there  is  stlU  not  enough  being  spent 
In  modernization  and  mechanization  We 
rutamlt  that  over  the  next  three  years  the 
Poat  Office  Depertment  should  have  available 
to  It  at  least  II  blUlon  for  modernization 
aiMl  mechanization  of  the  antiquated  postal 
faellltlee."  I  want  this  Committee  to  know 
that  I  basically  agree  with  the  spokesman 
for  the  Magazine  Publishers  Association  and. 
In  fact,  I  believe  we  need  •!  blUlon.  not  oter 
three  years,  not  for  three  years,  but  each  year 
for  five  years,  to  spend  on  capital  Investment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  must  candidly 
recognize  that  the  public  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  mall  service  it  has  been  receiving  Our 
customers  complain  of  delayed  mall,  the  fact 
that  several  days  may  go  by  before  mall  Is  de- 
livered from  one  suburb  to  another  or  from 
New  York  to  Washington  A  public  that  Is 
dlacontent  with  present  service  will  certainly 
resent  paying  higher  rates  unless  they  lead 
to  Improved  postal  operations 

The  two  go  together  rate  Increases  and 
Improvements  Without  the  ability  to  make 
Improvements,  we  cant  In  good  conscience 
demand  higher  rates  Without  higher  rates 
we  cannot  get  appropriations  f  jr  Improve- 
ment. 

Poetal  modernization  is  compelling 
enough  so  that  no  other  reasons  need  be 
given  for  enactment  of  this  legislation  But 
there  are  other  important  reasons 

While  poetal  service  Is  the  most  widely 
abared  of  all  Federal  services,  it  Is  not  shared 
equally  by  all  taxpayers  Only  about  20  per- 
cent of  all  mall  Is  dispatched  by  Individuals 
The  rest  reaches  us  mainly  from  the  mall 
rooms  of  business  firms 

Tet,  while  postal  service  Is  largely  a  busl- 
neea  service,  we  ask  all  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
poetal  deficits  It  would  be  much  fairer  to 
ask  those  who  use  postal  service  to  pay  In 
proportion  to  their  demands  for  such  service. 

In  Just  the  last  two  years  mall  volume  shot 
upward  more  than  8  percent  And  another 
3.4-bllllon-plece  Increase  seems  to  be  shap- 
ing  up   this   year 

In  1M6  we  delivered  more  than  twice  the 
volume  of  mall  we  delivered  20  years  ago 
While  much  of  this  rUe  stemmed  from  popu- 
lation growth  and  the  affluence  of  our  econ- 
omy, there  is  also  evidence  that  too-low 
poetal  rates   were   a  contributing  cause 

Mall  has  its  counterparts  In  other  modes 
of  communication,  delivery,  and  advertising 
Therefore,  when  rates  for  postal  service  are 
low  In  relation   to  prices  for  Its  commercial 


counterparts,  mall  volume  rises  rapidly  And 
when  auch  growth  adds  to  poetal  deficits.  I 
believe  we  have  an  even  greater  responsibil- 
ity to  charge  them  to  mall  users  rather  than 
to  the  whole  taipaylng  public 

Inev'tably.  those  who  urge  postal  rate  In- 
creases face  the  criticism  that  they  are  put- 
ting financial  objectives  ahead  of  public 
service  I  disagree  Mi>dertilzatlon.  cost  con- 
trol and  better  service  nre  clearly  In  the 
public  interest  and  I  expect  these  benefits 
to  follow  a  rate  Increase  Also,  those  who 
argue  against  rate  Increases  choose  to  Ignore 
that  poetal  deficits  never  go  unpiild  They 
are  paid  whether  rates  are  raised  or  not  For 
postal  operations  are  either  funded  or  not 
performed  In  the  liist  analysis,  postal  serv- 
ices are  paid  for  by  the  peuple  of  the  United 
States,  either  directly,  through  the  purchase 
of  our  s.  -vices  or  Indirectly,  through  taxa- 
tion For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  there  is  and 
can  he  nu  posfjil  deficit  The  cost  of  poetal 
service  has  to  be  paid  one  way  or  another. 
The  major  question  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  p<T8tttl  service  has  been  one 
of  equity;  what  proportion  of  the  cost  should 
be  borne  by  those  who  use  the  mall,  and 
what  proportion  should  be  borne  by  the 
people  generally  Should  these  deficits  be 
paid  from  gener.il  tin  receipts  or  from  the 
earnings  of  those  whose  demands  for  postal 
service  caused   the  deficits? 

The  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958.  as  amended, 
went  far  to  answer  that  question  It  speci- 
fied certain  types  of  postal  service  as  legit- 
imately the  concern  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  the  cost  of  which  should  not  be 
borne  directly  by  the  postal  patron,  and 
should  not  be  considered  In  calculating 
rates,  but  rather  should  be  paid  from  the 
general  Treasury  Diu-lng  the  present  fiscal 
year  these  public  service  costs  are  estimated 
as  »567  million  But  the  difference  between 
our  revenues  and  expenditures  was  more 
than  twice  this  siun  In  other  words,  the 
general  public  Is  now  bearing  over  $600  mil- 
lion more  than  It  should  of  the  coet  of  public 
service 

If  we  are  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  In  the  Postal  Policy  Act. 
ways  equitable  ways  must  be  found  to 
close  the  gap  between  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures, not  counting  the  expenditures  cov- 
er'-d  by  public  service  allowances 

The  rate  bill  before  your  Committee  for 
con.slderatlon  Is  designed  to  close  that  gap. 
with  maximum  equity,  by  spreading  an  $825- 
mllUon  rate  Increase  over  all  classes  of  mall 

The  Cost  Ascertainment  System  shows 
that  the  cost  coverage  of  the  various  kinds 
and  classes  of  mall  currently  varies  bteween 
105  percent  for  first  class  and  airmail  to  7 
percent  for  second-class  publications  of  non- 
profit organizations 

It  Ls  the  Judgment  of  the  Department.  Mr 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee, 
that  this  present  cost-average  spread  Is  hard 
to  Justify  and  should  be  Improved  If  pos- 
sible Since  the  proposed  rate  Increases  are 
roughly  prop)ortlonate  for  all  classes  of  mall, 
they  will  bring  revenue  In  line  with  the  In- 
tent of  the  Postal  Policy  Act 

Before  I  present  our  rate  requests.  I  wish 
to  make  one  additional  comment 

During  my  term  as  Postmaster  General.  I 
have  come  to  see  clearly  how  the  various 
classes  of  malt  are  closely  related  An  ad- 
vertisement In  a  second-class  mall  news- 
paper or  magai-.lrje  often  Includes  a  coupon 
which,  when  sent  by  first  class,  or  an  Insert 
which,  when  sent  by  third  class,  produces  a 
recording  by  fourth  class  or  a  kit  of  tools  by 
parcel  post  This  Interdependence  among  the 
classe.i  of  mall  means  that  a  change  In  rates 
In  any  one  class  affects  all  the  other  classes 
The  rate  structure  being  presented  for  your 
consideration  takes  this  Interdependence 
Into  account  Certainly,  no  elTort  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  Increases  equitable,  to 
assure  that  they  conform  to  the  guidelines 
of  the  Poetal  Policy  Act.  and  to  guard  against 


the  slightest  tincture  of  discrimination 
against  a  particular  class  or  classes  of  mall 
Since  the  Postal  Policy  Act  states  clearly 
that  first  class  mall  must  pay  the  entire 
amount  of  the  expenses  all<x:ated  to  It  and 
an  additional  amount  representing  the  fair 
value  of  all  extraordinary  and  preferential 
services,  facilities,  and  factors  relating  to  It. 
we  are  proposing  a  one-cent  Increase  In  all 
first-class  mall  rates.  Including  regular  and 
air  mall  letters  and  post  cards.  This  one- 
cent  Increase  will  provide  additional  reve- 
nue of  $536  million,  and  will  bring  first  class 
and  air  mall  combined  to  about  125  percent 
of  cost  coverage  Traditionally,  the  cost  cov- 
erage for  first  class  alone  has  been  nearly  140 
percent 

Compared  with  first-class  rates,  second- 
and  third-class  rates  should  be  lower  because 
their  mailers  do  much  sorting  and  other  pre- 
malltng  work  at  their  own  expense.  Also, 
second  and  third  class  mall  don't  receive  the 
priority  service  of  first  class  mall. 

While  I  accept  as  reasonable  the  pricing 
policy  that  permits  lower  rates  for  second 
and  third  class  moll.  I  also  belkve  the  In- 
creases for  these  classes  should  be  at  least 
as  large  as  for  first  class  mall. 

My  next  chart  pinpoints  the  deficits  trace- 
able to  each  class  of  mall.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  problems  are  centered  largely 
In  second  and  third  class  mall  Together, 
these  classes  account  for  more  than  $800 
nillllon  of  the  total  revenue  gap.  before  de- 
ducting public  service  allowances 

The  President's  message  on  postal  rates  In- 
cluded recommendations  for  pay  Increases 
OS  well.  If  the  President's  proposals  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  they  would  change 
tills  picture  of  our  deficit.  First  class  mall 
would  fall  to  pay  Its  way — one  of  the  few 
times  In  history,  and  contrsu-y  to  the  explicit 
requirement  In  the  Postal  Policy  Act  that 
first  class  cover  Its  full  cost  plus  an  extra 
amount.  Of  course,  the  showing  of  other 
classes  Is  similarly  worsened 

The  situation  for  second  and  third  class 
mall.  Mr  Chairman,  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  the  haberdasher  In  my  home  town  of 
Springfield.  Whenever  you  went  Into  his 
store  to  buy  a  suit  he  would  say.  very  sadly. 
"I  lose  money  on  every  suit  I  sell."  Once  I 
asked  him.  "If  you  lose  money  on  every  suit 
you  sell,  how  do  you  make  a  profit?"  "Vol- 
ume." he  said,  "volume." 

Well,  we  lose  money  on  every  piece  of  sec- 
ond and  third  class  mall  sent  through  the 
miill  Unfortunately,  we  aren't  like  the  h.ib- 
erd.'vsher.  We've  got  the  volume,  too  much 
volume,  and  It  doesn't  seem  to  help  very 
much. 

I  recognize  It  Is  our  responsibility  simply 
to  advise  the  Congress  when  poetal  deficien- 
cies exceed  limits  that  are  tolerable  under 
the  terms  of  the  Postal  Policy  Act.  However. 
I  know  this  Committee  feels  duty  bound  to 
range  beycmd  the  scope  of  that  Act  It  must 
weigh  the  cost  of  poetal  deficits  ognlnst 
other  competing  claims  for  public  funds  In 
my  Judgment,  cost  coverage  In  second  and 
third  class  Is  substantially  below  levels  that 
con  be  Justified  on  grounds  of  deferred  serv- 
ice or  natlonol  benefit. 

Each  time  the  need  for  rate  Increases  was 
evident  In  the  past,  Congress  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  ability  of  patrons  to  pay  higher 
rates  And  each  time  the  users  of  second 
and  third  class  mall  carefully  prepared  their 
arguments  against  higher  rates.  As  a  result, 
when  doubts  arose  concerning  ability  to  pay 
they  were  usually  resolved  In  favor  of  more 
mixlerate  rate  Increases 

In  1961.  the  representatives  of  the  mag- 
azine publishing  Industry  appeared  before 
the  Congress  and  supported  their  fight 
against  higher  ra'es  with  a  report  prepared 
by  a  nationally  prominent  accounting  firm 
It  warned  that  America's  magazine  Industry 
was  "in  a  precarious  financial  position."  That 
and  similar  warnings  had  a  significant  effect 
on    the   final    decision    to   enact   a   moderate 
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postal  rate  Increase  phased  over  a  3-year 
period.  According  to  magazine  Industry 
spokesmen,  however,  their  financial  situation 
bos  since  changed  from  Insecure  to  solid,  a 
fact  that  may  encourage  the  Congrew  to 
enact  another  Increase  to  defray  a  small  part 
of  a  total  $400  million  revenue  deficiency 
traceable  to  second  class  mall  before  exclud- 
ing public  service  costs. 

For  example,  the  Magazine  Industry  Newt- 
letter,  dated  December  31,  196fi,  reported  the 
following.  In  part: 

"1966  will  mark  the  biggest  year  in  mag- 
azine advertising  revenue — also  In  circu- 
lation. 

"Magazine  advertising  revenue  for  1966  was 
estimated  at  $1,160,000,000  ...  a  7%  Increase 
over  last  year's  revenue  figure  .  .  . 

"Blagazlne  circulation  is  increasing  faster 
than  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  adult 
population  .  .  . 

"Publishers  look  optimistically  forward  to 
1967.- 

In  view  of  these  reports  of  publishers' 
afOuence,  in  sharp  contrast  with  deepening 
postal  deficits,  we  ask  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove an  average  33  percent  Increase  fop 
regular-rate,  outslde-the-country  mailings  of 
second  class  publications.  This  would  be 
phased  over  a  three-year  period. 

For  commercial  mailings  of  bulk -rate 
third-class  matter,  the  Increase  approved  In 
1962  was  even  more  moderate  than  for  sec- 
ond class:  only  16  percent  phased  over  a 
3-year  period.  Coet  coverage  Is  still  only 
about  60  percent  and  we  are  recommending 
an  average  Increase  of  31  percent.  We  would 
recommend  a  larger  Increase  were  It  not  for 
expected  coet  savings.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  the  cost  of  handling  bulk  mall  will  be 
reduced  as  we  move  Into  full-scale  ZIP  Code 
presorting.  These  Innovations  and  the  pro- 
posed rate  Increases  should  bring  third  class 
mall  mu^ji  closer  to  full  coet  coverage. 

Bulk-rate  third-class  mall  has  been  the 
most  rapidly  growing  of  all  major  mall  serv- 
ices. Prom  1947  to  1966  lU  volume  Increased 
more  than  3S0  percent,  at  a  time  when  all 
other  mall  Increased  only  80  percent.  Even 
in  the  period  from  1953  to  1966,  when  most 
rate  Increases  were  effective,  bulk  mall  rose 
73  percent. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  low  postage  rates 
have  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  direct  mall.  Also,  there  Is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  rate  Increases  enacted  In 
1991.  19S8  and  In  1963  have  not  disadvan- 
taged either  the  direct  mall  Industry  or  the 
users  of  that  advertising  service.  Since  1S60, 
bulk-mall  volume  has  grown  faster  than  our 
economy.  Moreover,  according  to  recent  busi- 
ness reports,  direct  mall  volume  has  held  Its 
15-percent  share  of  the  nation's  advertising 
dollar  despite  higher  postage  costs  and  de- 
spite hard  driving  comtietltlon  from  televi- 
sion, radio,  and  magazine  advertising. 

At  one  time,  low  direct  mall  postage  was 
defended  on  grounds  that  volume  expansion 
was  desirable  to  fill  Post  Office  workload  gaps. 
Perhaps  that  was  a  valid  defense  of  low  poet- 
age  In  the  early  1930'8  when  all  poetal  vol- 
ume was  only  a  third  of  today's  volume. 
Perhaps  it  was  still  valid  In  the  early  years 
after  World  War  II,  say  1947,  when  bulk  mall 
was  only  13  percent  of  all  mall  volume.  But 
today  It  Is  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  mall  vol- 
ume. With  total  workload  increases  of  three 
to  four  billion  pieces  of  mall  each  year,  we 
have  no  "slack-hour"  problems. 

I  found  of  considerable  Interest  a  recent 
article  highly  favorable  to  direct  mall.  It 
appeared  In  the  January  Issue  of  PottoZ 
Record,  the  official  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  That 
article  reported: 

"If  there  were  no  third  class  mall,  the 
Post  Office  Department  could  eliminate  about 
one-quarter  of  Its  clerical  employees,  and 
about  one-fifth  of  lU  letter  carriers." 

Well,  the  cost  of  keeping  that  number  of 
employees  on  our  payrolls  Is  abou'i,  $780  mil- 


lion annually.  In  contrast,  our  total  revenue 
from  third  daas  mall  is  only  4683  million. 
So,  right  off,  we  have  an  out-of-pocket  loss 
of  nearly  tlOO  million  In  just  two  personnel 
categorlas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added  costs 
for  other  personnel,  transportation,  space  and 
equipment. 

We  certainly  do  not  object  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  third  class  mall.  We  welcome  It  as 
a  sign  of  economic  growth.  However,  we  do 
object  when  that  growth  adds  considerably 
more  to  our  costs  than  to  postal  revenues.  We 
object,  too,  when  the  growth  of  bulk  mall 
adds  to  the  burdens  of  other  mall  users  and 
taxpayers  who  must  pay  the  costs  of  rapidly 
mounting  postal  deficits.  I  should  also  like  to 
stress  that  we  recognize  and  applaud  the 
effort  made  by  second  and  third  class  bulk 
mailers  to  comply  with  ZIP  Code  pre-sort  reg- 
ulations. This  effort  has  resulted  In  some 
costs  to  these  mailers  and  we  have  recognized 
this  burden  by  requesting  that  the  new  sec- 
ond and  third  class  bulk  mall  rates  be  de- 
layed until  January  1, 1968. 

I  might  also  add  that  had  It  not  been 
for  the  anticipated  savings  through  the  pre- 
sort program  for  btUk  mall.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  to  request  considerably  high- 
er rates  on  bulk  second  and  third-class  mall. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  proposals  also  call  for 
Increases  In  the  rates  paid  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. Percentagewise,  these  rate  In- 
creases would  be  steeper  than  other  Increases, 
but  only  becatise  the  rates  are  InltlaUy  so 
low.  Even  with  the  proposed  Increases  such 
organizations  would  still  maintain  large  and 
valuable  postage  preferences.  Currently,  the 
public  service  cost  of  handling  nonprofit 
mall  exceeds  $200  million  yearly — nearly  40 
percent  of  all  public  service  costs. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Department's 
Advisory  Panel  on  Postal  Rates — a  dlstm- 
gulshed  group  of  citizens — recommended 
that  special  rates  for  nonprofit  organlzatlotu 
be  discontinued.  The  one  dissenting  voice 
came  from  a  member  who  represented  one 
of  those  organizations.  While  our  proposals 
fall  far  short  of  the  position  advocated  by  the 
Advisory  Panel,  we  believe  more-than-aver- 
age  Increases  are  Justifiable, 

Today,  up  to  eight  pubUcatlons  can  be 
mailed  by  these  organizations  for  as  little  as 
one  penny.  And  there  is  no  extra  charge  for 
longer  hauls.  For  that  penny,  the  Post  Ofllce 
will  accept  these  eight  publications  in  New 
York  and  deliver  them  In  Hawaii. 

Also,  without  regard  to  length  of  haul,  the 
Port  Office  win  deliver  four  fund-sollcltatlon 
letters  for  Just  one  nickel. 

Neither  of  these  minimum  rates  for  non- 
profit organizations.  In  second  or  third  class, 
was  raised  In  1963  when  all  other  rates  were 
raised. 

We  are  also  reconunendlng  a  new  postage 
principle  for  nonprofit  publications  that 
carry  more  than  10  percent  advertising. 
There  will  be  a  moderately  higher  rate  scaled 
upward  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  ad- 
vertising carried  by  these  publications.  This 
Is  essentially  the  same  postage  principle  that 
has  long  been  applied  by  the  Congress  for 
commercial  publications.  However,  we  are 
not  proposing  equal  postage  treatment  for 
both  types  of  advertising.  Nonprofit  organi- 
zations would  continue  to  get  huge  postage 
concessions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  our  nonprofit  organizations. 
But  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  ask  for  an 
$800-mllllon  postage  Increase  and  not  ask  for 
some  reduction  in  the  more-than-$200-mll- 
Uon  pubUc  service  cost  generated  by  these 
organizations.  It  must  be  recognized,  this 
coet  Is  In  addition  to  the  tax  concessions 
which  these  nonprofit  organizations  enjoy. 
But,  unlike  tax  concessions — which  repre- 
sent revenue  foregone  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— postal  public  service  costs  are  direct 
subsidies  financed  by  those  who  must  pay 
taxes. 


Before  I  conclude  my  statement.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  urge  approval  of  a  section 
of  this  bill  that  will  help  the  Department 
move  faster  toward  a  modem  and  Improved 
poetal  service.  We  ask  that  the  Department 
be  given  authority  to  charge  an  extra  unit  of 
postage — 6  cente  or  9  cents — for  lightweight 
first  class  or  air  mall  pieces  In  hard-to-handle 
sizes.  The  proposed  surcharge  would  be  lim- 
ited to  mail  weighing  not  more  than  two 
ounces  and  it  would  not  go  into  effect 
sooner  than  two  years  after  enactment. 

To  meet  similar  objectives  In  third  class 
mall  we  are  proposing  three  additional 
changes: 

1.  Samples  of  merchandise  In  non-stand- 
ard, hard-to-handle  sizes  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  bulk-rate  postage. 

2.  When  maUed  in  quantities  at  the  higher, 
single-piece  third-class  rates,  merchandise 
samples  would  be  accepted  for  mailing  only 
when  pre-sorted  or  prepared  as  prescribed  by 
the  Department. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  changes  regarding 
samples,  all  other  non-standard-size  third- 
class  mall  would  be  subject  to  higher  mini- 
mum postage  rates. 

Rather  than  collect  extra  postage  for  non- 
standard envelopes  and  other  hard-to-handle 
mail,  we  would  much  prefer  to  see  their  use 
greatly  reduced.  Unless  we  curtail  the  my- 
riad envelope  sizes  and  shapes,  we  must  plan 
a  more  costly  and  slower  poetal  moderniza- 
tion program.  And  if  their  use  Is  not  cur- 
tailed, we  would  at  least  be  paid  some  of  the 
extra  handling  costs. 

I  have  not  tried  to  cite  all  the  details  of 
a  far-reaching  bUl  that  touches  all  except 
parcel  poet  and  International  malls.  New 
parcel  p>oet  rates  and  size-weight  reform  were 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last  September.  An- 
ticipating the  full  financial  effects  of  that 
legislation,  we  are  at  about  a  break-even 
point  In  that  service.  Higher  International 
postage  rates  were  proposed  on  January  14 
and  new  rates  were  put  into  effect  on  May 
1,  restoring  a  break-even  operation. 

We  are  now  asking  the  Congress  to  take 
up  the  very  Important  remaining  problems 
of  rate  adjustment.  It  Is  a  difficult  set  of 
problems.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  action 
must  be  taken  soon  so  that  Congress  may 
In  the  future  concern  Itself  primarily  with 
postal  modernization  and  service  Improve- 
ment rather  than  the  day-to-day  operating 
deficits  of  the  postal  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  special  message  to 
the  Congress  on  April  6,  1967,  the  President 
urged  poetal  rate  increases  for  the  reasons 
I  cited  and  to  cover  proposed  pay  increases 
for  postal  workers.  Before  1  conclude  my 
statement,  I  want  to  underscore  the  need  for 
rate  action  to  meet  the  cort  of  paying  higher 
salaries  to  our  worthy  postal  employees,  in- 
creased pay  to  which  I  feel  they  are  strongly 
enUtled.  The  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  made  a  conunltment  to  maintain 
Federal  employee  salaries  on  par  with  those 
paid  in  private  industry.  That  has  been  our 
goal  ever  since  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  was  passed  In  1962. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rate  In- 
creases we  proposed  are  the  very  least  we 
can  have  to  operate  a  viable,  progressive 
mall  service. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  no 
less  than  the  finest  mall  service  In  the  world. 
I  believe  that  the  Intensified  effort  to  move 
ahead  through  research,  and  through  mecha- 
nization and  modernization,  all  geared  to 
improving  the  working  conditions  of  our 
employees,  will  bring  us  to  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  In  our  postal  history.  My  dream 
of  the  postal  service  of  the  future  is  one 
that  I  am  sure  that  I  share  with  every 
Member  of  this  Committee:  a  postal  service 
that  operates  at  the  very  minimum  coet 
and  at  the  maxlmtim  efficiency;  a  pKwtal 
service  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  I  be- 
lieve this  new  rate  structure  Is  a  significant 
element  In   the  fulfillment  of   that  dream. 
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THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  OLSES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  &sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarlLs  at 
ttaia  point  In  the  record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tive authorizaUon  for  the  food  stamp 
program  and  its  current  appropriation 
expire  on  June  30.  1967 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  In  1961, 
I  hare  supported  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  I  Intend  to  give  It  my  full  sup- 
port again  this  year.  However.  I  have 
some  strong  reservations  about  the  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  cost-sharing 
formula  asked  for  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion— ^H-R.  1318 — as  reported  from  the 
Hoose  Committee  on  Agriculture,  April 
IJ.  1967. 

I  can  speak  about  these  proposed 
changes  from  a  knowledge  of  firsthand 
experience  gained  over  the  7  years  that 
this  program  has  been  assisting  in 
providing  better  nutrition  for  the  less 
fortunate  In  Montana's  Plrst  Conifre-s- 
slonal  District  It  has  been  my  privileee 
to  work  with  local  ofBclals  In  bringing 
this  program  to  Montana  and  consultlns 
with  them  to  work  out  problems  when 
It  was  in  its  early  stages.  Through  our 
)olnt  efforts.  Silver  Bow  CoiHity  was  se- 
lected back  in  IMl  as  one  of  the  original 
I^lot  counties  In  which  the  food  stamp 
program  was  tested  and  developed  Sub- 
sequently. Deer  Lodge  County  Installed 
the  program,  and  two  others.  Glacier  and 
Lincoln,  have  requested  the  program. 

Basically  the  food  stamp  program  in- 
creases food-purchasing  power  for 
taoaseholds  whose  current  Income  Is  in- 
sufficient to  buy  the  food  necessary  to 
meet  the  minimal  needs  of  the  family 
unit.  Under  the  program  low-lnoome 
families  take  the  amount  of  money  they 
normally  spend  on  food  and  purchase 
food  couix)ns  of  greater  value  to  meet 
their  minimum  food  needs.  The  amount 
of  gain  In  food-purchasing  power  is  de- 
termined by  Income,  need,  and  assets, 
but  the  average  national  gain  Is  about 
one-tiilrd.  The  coupons  can  then  be 
spent  for  food  in  regular  grocery  stores. 

One  most  Important  aspect  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  It  does  not  replace  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  normally  spent 
on  food.  It  can  only  Increase  that  amount 
by  adding  to  It  It  Is  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram specifically  designed  to  aid  only 
those  families  who  need  and  desire 
enough  food  to  provide  adequate  meals. 

Because  the  food  stamp  program  in- 
creases food-purchasing  power,  it  like- 
wise expands  the  national  market  for 
agricultural  products  All  of  the  studies 
done  have  shown  significant  Increases 
In  food  consumption.  Of  special  Interest 
to  the  State  of  Montana  l^s  the  24-per- 
cent  Increase  in  the  consumption  of 
grain  products  shown  In  the  Detroit 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  stamp 
program.  Milk,  fruit,  and  vegetable  con- 
sumption were  also  up  sharply. 

The  program  is  closely  supervised  and 
operates  very  smoothly.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  report  that  of  the  171  retail  and 
wholesale  grocery  outlets  in   the  State 


of  Montana  eooperating  in  this  program, 
there  has  never  been  cause  for  disquali- 
fication of  a  single  place  of  buMness. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Individual  par- 
ticipation, the  program,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  has  been  abuse-free. 

This  program  Is  doing  the  job  it  was 
designed  to  do  in  the  State  of  Montazui. 
It  is  bringing  better  meals  to  people  who 
need  them.  It  is  utilizing  the  normal  re- 
tall  channels  of  distribution  and  the  reg- 
ular State  administrative  machinery.  It 
Is  operatlna;  both  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently 

Under  the  present  program  the  State 
pays  almost  the  entire  cost  of  getting  the 
food  coupons  to  the  families.  The  State 
adniinisters  the  progrtun,  selects  the  par- 
tlclptmts  and  pays  the  cost  of  selling  the 
coupons  to  the  individuals  The  Federal 
Government  pays  the  difference  between 
what  the  participant  pays  and  the  value 
of  the  coupons  he  receives.  In  addition. 
the  Federal  Government  pays  the  cost  of 
supervising  the  stores  that  are  cooper- 
ating and  they  assume  Uie  national  ad- 
aiinistrative  coeits. 

The  measure  now  under  considera- 
tion will  radically  change  thi.s  It  would 
require  that  the  State  of  Montana,  be- 
ginning in  July  of  1969,  pay  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  bonus  coupons  in  ad- 
dition to  Its  present  administrative  ex- 
penses. Presently  State  expenses  run 
about  7  percent  of  the  value  of  these 
bonus  coupons.  The  new  proposal  would 
increase  this  cost  to  27  percent. 

At  the  present  time,  three  counties  in 
Montana  have  the  program — two  have 
requested  it  If  all  five  of  these  counties 
were  operating  In  the  program  now  it  is 
estimated  that  6.912  Individuals  would 
be  a&sistcd  and  Uie  value  of  the  bonus 
coupons  would  be  about  $501,892  per 
year 

Given  this  participation  under  the 
present  cost-sharing  formula,  the  pro- 
gram cost  to  the  State  of  Montana  would 
be  approximately  $35,000  Under  the  pro- 
posed formula,  Montana's  cost  would 
jump  to  approximately  $135,000.  This 
is  almost  a  fourfold  Increase  over  the 
pre.sent  formula  cost. 

The  point  Is  made  that  this  cost  in- 
crease Is  necessary  to  control  the  pro- 
gram externally  from  rampant  expan- 
sion and  Internally  to  prevent  loa-seneas 
of  adminL^tratlon  by  the  States.  Plrst 
of  all  there  has  been  no  rampant  growth. 
There  are  57  counties  In  the  State  of 
Montana  and  only  five  have  applied  for 
the  program  since  it  has  been  operating 
nationally.  In  other  words,  present  pro- 
gram costs  are  sufficient  deterrent  ex- 
cept where  the  assistance  Ls  clearly 
needed  There  has  been  no  looseness  of 
administration  Standards  for  participa- 
tion within  a  State  must  be  the  State's 
own  assistance  standards  and  for  tho.se 
outside  the  a&sistance  program  stand- 
ards must  be  closely  related  to  the  ex- 
isting welfare  standards  In  Montana 
this  means  that  a  family  of  four  earning 
$139  99  per  month  must  .sp^-nd  $52  to 
receive  $84  in  food  stamps.  This  Is  no 
steak  and  caviar  diet  In  Montana  by 
any  st.-etch  of  the  fixxl  budget  However. 
with  sound  planning,  this  family  can 
have  some  meat  and  s<^^ime  vev;etables  and 
some  fruit  in  Its  meals  that  It  could 
otherwise  not  afford    They  can.  If  they 


are  prudent,  have  meals  which  provide 
the  minimum  nutrients  necessary  to  good 
health  and  well-being.  This  program  Is 
In  no  way  excessive  and  there  has  been 
no  demonstrated  need  to  raise  the  cost 
of  this  program  to  prevent  Invented 
abases. 

I  will  oppose  the  cost  Increase  to  States 
on  the  basis  that  it  Is  unwarranted  by 
program  experience.  The  Increase  In 
cost  will  price  the  program  out  of  reach 
of  the  States.  This  will  be  especially  true 
In  the  less  wealthy  States  where  the  need 
is  the  greatest.  The  severe  reduction  Iti 
program  participation  foUowitig  this 
price  Increase  would  serve  to  contract  the 
market  for  agricultural  products.  If  we 
are  going  to  assist  In  bringing  the  less 
fortunate  In  our  Nation  better  diets  the 
bill  Is  going  to  have  to  be  paid  either 
at  the  Federal  or  the  State  and  local 
level.  I  believe  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
can  more  equitably  pro- rate  this  cost 
on  a  imtlonal  level. 

It  Is  unthinkable  tlrnt  In  this  land  of 
agricultural  abundance  we  have  children 
and  elderly  petting  up  hungry  and  golnij 
to  bed  hungry.  We  have  devised  a  simple, 
effective  method  of  coping  with  this 
problem  that  stimulates  self-reliance, 
utilizes  our  agricultural  ability  through 
the  private  enterprise  system  and  en- 
hances Federal-State  relationships. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  to  take 
this  fine  program — which  I  am  satisfied 
Is  doing  all  that  we  intended  It  to  do 
when  we  passed  It  In  1964 — and  put  a 
price  Ug  on  It  which  the  individual 
States  cannot  afford  to  pay. 


LETS  KEEP  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, May  9,  this  week,  a  national  colum- 
nist. In  a  syndicated  column  carried  by 
many  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, accused  me  of  blocking  food  for 
MLssisslppi  Negroes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  name  Is  spelled  right 
and  I  am  "bespectacled.  "  and  perhaps  at 
times  I  have  been  stubborn,  which  can 
be  to  one's  credit  at  times;  but  other 
than  that,  there  is  not  a  single  state- 
ment concerning  me  in  the  article  that 
Is  true. 

The  article  says : 

De8plt«  a  Senate  finding  of  "wide  epread 
liunger"  In  the  Delta  Countle*  that  can  only 
be  described  aa  shocking. 

There  was  no  such  Senate  finding. 

There  was  such  a  statement  attributed 
to  two  U.S.  Senators  from  New  York,  one 
each  from  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia. 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin, 
Vermont,  and  California. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  writer  said  that  as 
the  "holder  of  the  purse  strings  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture."  I  had 
blocked  funds  for  food  stamps  needed 
by  the  poor  to  buy  Government  sub- 
sidized food;  and  that  "Secretary  of 
Agriculture      Freeman       has      phoned 
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Whltten  repeatedly,  pleading  with  him 
to  approve  the  necessary  funds." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
on  my  recommendation,  the  Congress 
provided  $140,000,000  for  food  stamps. 
That  money,  or  approximately  $59,000,- 
000  remaining  as  of  March  31,  the  latest 
reporting  date.  Is  in  Secretary  Freeman's 
hands,  not  mine. 

The  Secretary  was  disturbed  at  the 
.statements  attributed  to  these  Senators. 
However.  Orvllle  Freeman  is  not  one  to 
beg  nor  plead.  He  and  I  have  maintained 
a  relationship  of  mutual  respect  and  can 
talk  about  mutual  problems  at  any  time. 
We  talked  about  this  one. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  law 
required  him  to  sell  food  stamps,  and  set 
up  a  formula  for  charges;  that  I  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  such  general  situ- 
ation in  my  State,  but  if.  as  the  Senators 
claimed,  there  were  families  in  such  con- 
dition, the  answer  was  welfare.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  supplied  me  with 
the  names  and  addresses.  I  immediately 
called  the  Public  'Welfare  Director  of  my 
State,  gave  her  full  Information  on  each 
family  and  asked  that  she  have  her  peo- 
ple check  the  situation  of  these  families 
and  make  proper  provision  for  them. 
This  she  Is  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  and  other 
Members  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
fiscal  year  I  recommended  and  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  approved 
$27,855,000  more  for  the  school  lunch 
program  than  Secretary  Freeman  recom- 
mended; and  $83,000,000  more  for  the 
school  milk  program,  though  I  hasten  to 
say  It  was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
rather  than  the  Secretary  which  was 
responsible  for  the  reduced  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  has  on 
hand  now  approximately  $50,000,000  in 
food  stamp  funds  and  says  It  will  carry 
over  a  substantial  siun  Into  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  to  cities  of 
New  York  State.  California,  Michigan. 
West  Virginia.  Massachusetts.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  In  the  slum  areas 
of  mr.ny  of  them.  We  have  tried  to  help. 
Our  committee,  In  addition  to  providing 
funds  for  school  lunch,  school  milk,  and 
food  stamps,  financed  studies  of  food  dis- 
tribution facilities  and  provided  plans  for 
food  markets  for  New  York  City.  Phila- 
delphia. Chicago.  Detroit,  which  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  those  cities 
and  their  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  these  facts  and  though  I 
have  received  only  a  very  few  letters  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  this  column,  no 
one  likes  to  be  accused  of  hurting  people. 
I  dislike  such  charges,  especially  since 
from  my  district  attorney  days  to  date  I 
have  tried  to  be  fair  to  all  people,  re- 
Rardless  of  race  and  regardless  of  the 
section  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
I  have  followed  such  a  course  here,  both 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  column  brings  to 
mind  the  statement  of  my  late  chairman, 
Hon.  Clarence  Cannon,  who  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion  had  this  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

Now  a  word  about  Drew  Pearson.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regard  him  as  an  Indlapenaable 


adjunct  of  our  de  facto  government.  He  has 
become  an  American  Uutltutlon.  In  the  lan- 
giuige  of  the  Knglliih  Parliament  he  would  be 
denominated  •■  "Her  Ifajesty's  Oppoaltlon." 
In  eccleaUstlcal  parlance  he  would  be  termed 
'"nie  OevU'a  Advocate."  Of  course,  a  man 
who  must  write  a  colunui  every  day  of  the 
year  must  at  times  embellish  proealc  annala 
of  uneventful  days  with  a  little  senaatlonal- 
Ism  In  order  to  make  them  readable.  But  he 
arouses  Interest  and  sometimes  throws  tbe 
needed  light  of  publicity  on  otherwise  un- 
noted phases  of  American  life  and  conse- 
quently Is  always  entertaining.  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  him.  And  I  hereby  express  admiration 
of  the  very  efficient  job  he  did  on  me. 

In  the  language  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  May 
be,  In  the  risible  camaraderie  of  Mark  Twain, 
Joah  Bluings  and  the  Baron  Munchausen, 
live  long  and  prosper. 


NO  EVASION  OP  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ACT  UNDER  THE  QUIE  BILL 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  Uie  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Qule  substitute 
to  the  pending  elementary  and  second- 
ary educaUon  bill,  H.R.  8983,  should  give 
no  comfort  to  those  who  seek  certain 
routes  for  southern  school  districts  to 
prevent  desegregation.  It  is  unseemly 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  support  for  this 
substitute,  certain  claims  are  being  made 
that  it  undermines  Federal  enforcement 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I 
make  this  point  because  supporters  of 
the  Qule  amendment  are  attempting  to 
make  this  proposal  all  things  to  all  men. 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  soon  join  In  rejecting  the 
Qule  substitute  because  of  Its  many  ob- 
vious defects.  The  appeals  to  southern 
regional  interests  is  spurious. 

To  make  certain  that  the  facts  are  as 
I  state  them,  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  on  May  2,  1967,  asking  for  offi- 
cial information  as  to  the  relationship 
of  Representative  Quik's  proposal  to  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
to  Federal  enforcement  imder  that  act. 
The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  reply  follow: 

Mat  2,  1967, 
Hon.  Ramsxt  Claue, 
Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkas  Ma.  Attorkst  General:  The 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon  begin 
floor  debate  on  certain  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  On  April  11,  1967,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  reported 
favorably,  as  amended  by  the  Committee, 
H.R.  7819,  the  "Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967."  Under  this 
bin,  the  basic  structure  of  the  1965  Act — 
federal  financial  assistance  for  specific  pur- 
poses as  described  in  different  Titles  of  the 
Act — would  be  preserved. 

Representative  Qule  of  Minnesota  has  in- 
troduced HJl.  8983,  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Block  Orants  Amendment  Act  of 
1967,"  which  incorporates  a  different  ap- 
proach. This  blU  would  add  a  new  Title  Vn 
to  the  1065  Education  Act,  under  which  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  be  au- 
thorlEed    to   make    "block"    grants    to    the 


States.  The  bill  provides  that  "...  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  these  (Title  VII) 
grants  will  replace  those  authorized  under 
Titles  I,  n.  m  and  V  of  ..."  the  1966  Act. 
I7nlike  grants  presently  l>eing  made  under 
the  1966  Act,  the  proposed  "Htle  Vn  grants 
could  be  used  by  the  States  for  a  wide 
variety  of  educational  purposes,  subject  to 
certain  limitations  set  forth  In  the  bill.  The 
text  of  the  most  recent  revised  version  of 
H.R.  8983  Is  set  forth  at  pages  10628-10829  of 
volume  113  of  the  Congeessional  Reookd. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  the 
following  questions:  First,  would  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  apply  to  HSi. 
88837  Second,  if  Title  VI  would  apply,  would 
enactment  of  HH.  8983  affect  enforcement 
of  Title  VI7 

Sincerely. 

Emanttel  Cklixb. 

Chairman. 

Mat  3,  1967. 

Hon.  Emanuel  Cellek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Celler:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  May  2,  1967  con- 
ernlng  HJt,  8983  the  "Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Block  Grants  Amendment  Act  of 
1967,"  and  the  relationship  of  that  proposal 
to  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
You  aslsed  whether  Title  VI  would  apply 
to  H.R.  8983  and,  if  so,  whether  enactment  of 
that  bill  would  affect  enforcement  of  Title 
VI. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  In  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance 
by  way  of  grant.  Thus,  It  is  clear  that  lltle 
VI  would  apply  to  HJR.  8983,  just  as  Title  VI 
now  applies  to  grants  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1964,  the 
statute  which  HJl.  8983  would  amend. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  8983  would  not  affect 
enforcement  of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Act. 
Grants  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  are  admin- 
istered pursuant  to  a  state  plan  submitted 
to  HEW  by  state  educational  authorities.  As 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  such  a  grant  program, 
the  state  agency  as  well  as  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  required  to  file  with  HEW  an  as- 
surance that  the  program  will  be  conducted 
in  conformity  with  Title  VI  and  the  HEW 
Regulation.  This  assurance  requirement 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  "block" 
grants  under  Title  VII  of  H.R.  8983,  under 
which  payments  would  be  made  by  HEW  to 
state  educational  authorities  and,  in  turn, 
distributed  by  the  state  authorities  to  local 
school  districts.  Generally,  the  same  proce- 
dures and  sanctions  now  applicable  under 
Title  VI  to  individual  school  districts  (In- 
cluding possible  termination  of  funds  to 
such  districts)  would  apply  to  those  dis- 
tricts receiving  funds  under  H.R.  8983. 

Moreover,  under  the  present  enforcement 
program,  the  refusal  of  a  state  agency  to  file 
the  required  assurance  of  compliance  or  to 
abide  by  Its  terms  would  authorize  HEW  to 
imtlate  administrative  proceedings  to  termi- 
nate or  to  refuse  to  continue  assistance  to 
the  entire  State  program.  This  occurred  when 
the  Alabama  State  Welfare  agency  refused 
to  submit  such  an  assurance  for  its  state- 
wide welfare  program,  and  that  order  Is  cur- 
rently being  Judicially  reviewed. 

Congressman  Qule.  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
8983,  recognized  that  Title  VI  would  apply 
to  that  bill  and  that  enforcement  of  Title  VI 
would  not  be  affected  by  Its  enactment.  Con- 
gressman Qule  recently  answered  a  series  of 
questions  concerning  H.R.  8983.  saying  that — 
Fifth.  Would  your  amendment  in  any  way 
affect  enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act? 

Absolutely  not.  The  ClvU  Rights  Act  would 
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apply  to  th«0e  granU  under  a  State  plan  in 
•aaetly  tbe  same  way  aa  it  applies  Oo  all 
otber  Federal  gr&au  for  education,  moet  of 
Vhlcb  are  administered  ttirou^  a  State  plan. 
Dimiiiiiinii  II  FUcoao.  voluine  113,  page 
10300. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


OH  MY  COUNTRY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
Imotia  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  .April  27, 
1967,  there  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  very  well-known  French  newspaper 
Xjc  Figaro  an  article  by  Pierre  Danlnos. 
a  famous  French  author.  I  would  like  to 
read  a  paragraph  from  the  article,  which 
I  have  had  translated,  and  which  I  shall 
put  tn  the  RxcoKD  He  Is  speaking  of  a 
Frenchman  to  France  and  some  French- 
men. He  said : 

Oh  my  beloved  country,  champion  of  the 
logic  and  the  common  sense,  you  who  call  the 
Americana  big  children  but  behave  like  an 
nneducated  youngster,  you  who  say 

"J  have  two  countrtee — mine  and  Prance," 
and  ehout  m  the  evening  France  for  the 
French,"  you  who  yesterday  kissed  the  tanks 
that  brought  you  freedom  and  you  who  then 
Tirged  the  last  C  3  soldiers  to  prudently 
camouflage  their  license  numbers,  you  who 
poae  as  a  pence  dove  and  whoee  arms  only 
tnadTcrtently  penetrated  Into  Algiers  and 
Baragooaa.  .  you  who  claim  to  be  the  most 
eo\irteous  people  on  earth  but  you  croea 

the  sidewalk  in  order  not  to  greet  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  you  who  brandish  the  banner 
of  brotherhood  but  forgot  to  get  to  Vimy  lo 
honor  the  memory  of  the  90  000  Canadians 
who  for  the  sake  of  your  beautiful  eyea  cloeed 
theirs  forever,  you  who  consider  it  normal 
that  your  Prealdent  order  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  unconditionally  from  Vietnam 
but  who  would  have  found  It  Intolerable  had 
the  White  House  suggested  to  you  the  same 
order  at  the  height  of  the  war  In  Algeria— I 
Bke  you  but  you  do  act  like  a  chameleon 

This  is  from  a  Frenchman  to  the 
French,  and  I  commend  the  entire  article 
aa  worthy  of  the  few  minutes  it  will  take 
for  every  Member  to  read  It.  The  entire 
article  is  as  follows 

On  My  Countrt 
^By  Pierre  Uaniuoa) 

After  bavlni;  given  a  short  lecture  to  the 
German  NA  I'U  officers.  Mr  Alfred  Grosser, 
director  of  studies  .it  the  Political  Science 
Foundation,  said  to  one  of  them:  "I  gueas 
there  should  not  be  any  mconvenlencea  n-w 
to  walk  around  in  Pari*  In  uniform?"  "No. 
we  do  not  have  any.  '  was  the  cmiUng  reply. 
"but  I  bet  that  our  American  friends  could 
not  say  the  same  ' 

This  mark  of  our  upude  down  world  In 
which  Prance,  as  It  la  right  and  proper,  has 
tta  head  in  a  whirl,  becune  evident  to  nie  In 
(he  mail  I  received  alter  the  pubUcatlon  of 
an  article  wtilch  showed  the  abaurdity  of  a 
certain  an  tl- American  lam  In  a  country  that 
haa  been  Americanizing  Itself  fur  ita  own 
pleasure.  A  copious  mail  always  reflects,  like 
a  barometer,  the  upa  and  downs  of  the  pub- 
lic mood:  six  months  before  30  i  of  the  lel- 
tera  would  have  been  strung,  now  there  were 
only  three  out  of  five  hundred  which  were 
violent  and  I  waa  turprlaed  to  learn  that  they 
called  me  'courageous  '  I.  perhaps,  had  dis- 
played some  courage  In  Dunkirk  or  Malo- 
laa-Balna,  and  probably  quite  unintention- 
ally, aa  I  do  not  consider  war  a  teat  nor  do 


I  believe  that  having  been  catapulted  into 
Dunkirk  or  Verdun  was  aome thing  of  a 
glory:  many  are  there  and  will  stay  there 
because  they  have  no  other  choice  But  does 
It  mean  that  one  haa  loat  the  concepts  of 
valor  and  hon'ir  when  one  cUIa  the  man 
courafceoUE  who  did  freely  express  his  opin- 
ion In  a  free  newspaper? 

If  I  now  revert  to  the  topic  then  I  do  It 
on  account  of  recent  events  and  berauAe  of 
a  photo  In  the  New  York  Tlmee  which  I  re- 
ceived while  I  was  on  a  trip  and  which  bit  me 
smack  In  the  eye  like  a  sphuih  from  the  Tor- 
rey  Canyon  a  picture  showing  the  American 
flag  t>elng  burned  by  foolhardy  youngsters 
whi)  were  defending  the  Vietnamese  at  PUce 
d'l^na  by  setting  Ore  to  the  rtfty  stars  idul 
I  not  see  svirh  Rwashbucklers  who  shouted 
for  an  Independent  AlKcrU  at  .S.ilnt-Clermaln- 
des-Pres  or  others  who  were  lighting  the 
Nazi  tyranny  in  Rlo  |de  Janeiro  |  by  bound- 
ing their  horns  to  the  tunes  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise I  Undoubtedly,  these  youngsters  who 
were  not  born  under  Hitler  had  nn  Idea  that 
what  they  were  buriung.  we.  nut  so  long  ago. 
had  been  dying  to  see  come  to  us  But  wo»ild 
they  have  shown  as  much  passion  for  the 
Ore  if  one  had  n^'t  started  striking  the  matcii 
at  an  Important  place?  It  Is  easy  for  certain 
pertious  u.)  reiaJl  'Ahal  w.i.s  d<pne  In  1776  b«  if 
the  blood  of  LaTaveiLe  »jj4  lU-wUig  In  their 
veins  My  nienic  ry  h^  wrvfr.  Is  shorter  and 
more  faithful  It  reminds  nie  and  will  always 
remind  me  that  If  the  English,  the  Cana- 
dians, and  the  .Americans  had  not  crushed  to- 
Itether  wr.  h  the  Rus.slans  the  Nazi  Hvdra. 
Paris  which  haa  been  burning  after  "la  Paris 
Burning'"  would  have  a  gaulelter  [regional 
leader  uf  NiSDAPj   aa  Its  master 

May  one  talk  in  tills  manner  without  being 
accused  of  dellrloujily  loving  America?  Do 
people  believe  that  I  have  been  oblivious  of 
the  .\mer!«in  blunders  or  the  cruelty  of  the 
bombings  In  Vietnam'  But  should  I  t)e  In  a 
better  fXTeltlnn  than  the  Pentagon  to  de- 
termine the  course  of  those  lines  where  force 
has  to  be  applied  although  they  often  are 
nit  in  agreement  with  thoae  dictated  by  our 
hearts'  ShuulU  we  believe  that  thousands 
of  young  men  aj-e  sent  to  Asia  Just  for  the 
pleasure  and  In  clLsregard  of  their  mothers' 
sorrows'"  As  a  fltlren  of  the  free  wnrld  who,  I 
admit,  feels  himself  more  attracted  to  the 
Angli>-Saxon  democracies  than  to  the  big 
M.irxlat-I.eninlat  brain  washing  machine*, 
ahould  I  raise  another  voice  Uian  that  of  a 
friend  to  a  friend  who  ha.s  gone  astray  on  the 
wrung  path?  As  to  our  '  coaunltled  '  weeklies 
cwuld  they  .speak  as  freely  If  the  American 
Hag  flying  In  Berlin  wjuld  not  allow  them  to 
^udge  ex-Lutetla  and  very  calmly  Johnson, 
Nasser  or   ^K   •> 

Oh  my  beloved  country  champion  of  the 
logic  and  the  comnwrn  sense  y-ju  who  call 
the  .\merlcana  big  children  but  behave  like 
an  uneducated  youngster,  y';m  who  say  that 
the  Italians  are  versatile  and  the  Russians 
always  ready  to  turn  around  their  coats,  you 
whom  In  a  h.ilf  century  I  have  seen  succes- 
sively turn  sky  blue  and  red,  Oernianophobe 
and  Germanophlle,  Anglophile  and  Anglo- 
phobe.  P^talnlst  and  Oaulllst.  determined  to 
fight  It  to  the  very  end  and  willing  to  sur- 
render, lick  the  Vietnamese  and  dress  your- 
self as  a  Red  Cluard  you.  sweet  country,  who 
adore  being  wakened  by  the  whisper.  "I  have 
two  countries  mine  and  France."  and 
shout  In  the  evening:  •Praure  for  the 
Prench."  y^u  who  yesterday  kissed  the  tanks 
that  brought  you  freedom  and  y-  u  who  then 
urged  the  last  UJ3.  soldiers  to  prudently 
camouflage  their  license  numbers,  you  who 
po«e  as  a  peace  dove  and  whose  arms  only 
inadvertently  penetrated  Into  Algiers  and 
Sarngoesa.  y^'u  the  little  Cartesian  who  be- 
cause you  did  not  want  to  vote  Oaulllst 
changed  from  the  extreme  right  one  Sunday 
to  Communist  on  the  full  jwmg,  you  who 
claim  to  be  the  moet  courteous  people  on 
earth  but  yon  sw'.ft-footed  Perrlchon  cross 
the  sidewalk  In  order  not  te  greet  the  Duke 


of  Edinburgh,  you  who  brandish  the  banner 
of  brotherhood  but  forget  to  go  to  Vlmy  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  60,000  Canadians 
who  for  the  sake  of  your  beautiful  eyes  closed 
theirs  forever,  you  who  consider  It  normal 
that  your  President  order  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  unconditionally  from  Vietnam 
but  who  would  have  found  it  Intolerable  had 
the  White  House  suggested  to  you  the  same 
order  at  the  height  of  the  war  In  Algeria — I 
like  you  but  you  do  act  like  a  chameleon. 


WHAT  IS  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF  CHLTICHES  AND  WORLD 
CX3UNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  POSI- 
TION ON  COMMUNISM? 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  thLs  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Loul.slana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ex- 
pre.sslons  of  some  who  claim  to  speak 
for  Christianity  are  Irreconcilable  to  the 
pure  at  heart  Some  seem  more  Intent 
at  converting  Christians  to  heathenism 
than  following  the  Master's  command  to 
save  the  unbeliever  and  the  lost. 

What  good  can  come  of  Christian  min- 
isters who  permit  themselves  to  become 
so  antlrellplous  and  exploited  that  they 
are  denounced  as  traitors  and  false 
leaders?  They  are  not  only  disloyal  to 
America,  but  dlsol)edlent  to  Christ 

Are  they  builders  or  destroyers?  If  the 
latter,  they  arc  a  disgrace  to  their  call- 
ing and  a  scourge  to  their  country  and 
people 

Ttie  Bible  and  1967  years  of  concerted 
effort  by  dedicated  believers  will  not  be 
overcome  by  a  handful  of  puny  "antl's." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  from  the  April 
29.  1967.  Baton  Rouge  State  Times  and 
the  article  entitled.  "Is  the  NCC  Realli' 
Soft  on  Communism?"  by  David  A.  Noe- 
bel  be  here  Inserted  In  the  Record  for 
study  by  those  Interested  and  concerned. 
The  articles  are  as  follows: 
(Prom  tiie  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Slate  TUues 
Apr.  29,  19671 
Not  tub  Voick  or  Amesica 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  may 
speak  with  the  voice  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  but  he  does  not  speak  with  the 
voice  of  America  when  he  urges  that  this  na- 
tion accept  any  kind  of  peace  It  can  get  out 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict 

Peace  at  any  price  la  not  an  American 
tenet 

Dr  Blake  Is  general  secretary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  he  Is.  short  of  trea- 
sonous utterances  when  his  country  Is  at 
war  to  all  Intents  and  purposes.  cert.Unly 
entitled  to  express  his  views 

It  Is  not  necessarily  treasonous  to  make  It 
plain  he  Is  among  those  who  would  rather 
switch  than  fight. 

It  Is  not  neceasarlly  treasonous  to  con- 
tend that  his  country  cannot  win  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  U  not  treasonous  to  suggest  that  the 
continuation  of  the  conflict  holds  within  it 
the  seeds  of  far  greater  conflict,  as  he  sui:- 
gesU  This  Is  something  even  a  fool  would 
know  to  be  true  It  la  a  part  of  the  calcu- 
lated risk  America  takes  In  honoring  tu  word 
to  a  small  ally  beaet  from  within  and  from 
without  by  those  who  would  destroy  Its  Inde- 
pendence. 
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The  formula  for  the  oonqueat  of  thla  great 
republic,  the  one  real  baatlon  the  world  haa 
known  for  eelf-government  by  a  aoTerelgn 
people  fiercely  independent  both  oollao- 
tlvely  and  Indlrldually,  la  a  almple  one  and 
has  been  widely  pubUclaed.  It  goee:  "Krter- 
nal  encirclement,  plus  Internal  demoralisa- 
tion,  equals   to   progressive   surrender." 

The  physical  might  of  communism  la  busy 
with  the  external  encirclement.  The  Dr. 
Eugene  Carson  Blakea  contribute  to  the  In- 
ternal  demoralization. 

What  America  does  about  both  will  deter- 
mine whether  thwe  shall  be  a  progreaalye 
surrender. 

I  Prom  ChrtatUn  Crusader,  January  IMTJ 

la  THE  NOC   RXAU.T  Sorr  on  Commttnisic? 

(By  David  A.  Noebel) 

The  National  Council  of  Churchea  la  an 
organization  that  enjoys  governmental  and 
denominational  bleaslngs  and  Is  looked  upon 
by  thousands  as  the  voice  of  ProteetanUam. 
Yet,  aa  we  shall  see.  It  rightfully  deaerves 
severe  reprimand.  Crltlclsma  directed  at  thla 
organizational  giant,  however,  are  usually 
brushed  off  as  negativism,  antl-Proteatant 
syndromes.  Irrelevant  right-wing  extremism 
or  other  frightening  niceties. 

An  ominous  fact  about  the  operation  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  is  that  It  la 
really  two  organizations  Ln  one.  The  General 
Board  and  Oener&l  Assembly,  composed  of 
denominational  representatives  from  thirty- 
one  oonatltuent  members,  form  the  public 
Image  of  the  NCC.  We  will  term  It  the  Na- 
tional Council  Number  One.  These  men  at- 
tend to  National  CoimcU  bualness  sporadi- 
cally. I.e.,  they  meet  at  designated  time  Inter- 
vals (usually  three  times  a  year)  but  are  not 
full-time  employees  of  the  National  Council. 

It  la.  In  fact,  the  fuU-tlme  professional 
staff  that  comprUes  the  "bidden"  NCC.  These 
individuals  form  the  bureaucratic  and  policy- 
making structure  of  the  organization  and 
meet  dally  at  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City. 

Thla  National  Council  Number  Two  liter- 
ally manipulates  and  steers  the  movement 
of  the  orgamaatlon  port  side  with  occaalonal 
help  from  lu  faithful  Image,  the  General 
Board  and  Assembly.  While  the  NaUonal 
CotmcU  Number  One  merlta  moet  of  the 
attention  In  the  news  media,  the  profeaslonal 
staff  of  experts  (NCC  Number  Two)  prepares 
the  fact  sheets  and  work  sheets  and  circulates 
them  through  the  denominational  channels. 

Por  example,  when  the  motion  picture  Op- 
eration AtyoUtton  was  current  and  making  an 
unusual  Impact  upon  sleepy  America,  the 
National  Council  published  Its  own  pamphlet 
entitled  Operation  At>olition — Some  Facta 
and  Some  Comments.  It  was  seemingly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Oenexal  Board  on  February  22, 
1961  (five  years  to  the  date  this  same  Board 
called  for  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China).  The  Board's  statement  concludes: 
■  The  General  Board  advises  Its  constituent 
communions  and  their  members  not  to  ex- 
hibit the  film  Operaflon  i4t>o{<tion  In 
churches  unless  a  full  and  fair  presentation 
of  such  facts  as  are  available  relevant  to 
these  questions  Is  provided  beforehand  and 
reference  made  to  the  National  Council 
statement  " 

At  first  blush,  one  Is  left  with  the  Imme- 
diate Impression  that  this  National  Council 
pamphlet  was  actually  endorsed  by  the  Gen- 
e.'al  Board.  However,  one  page  later  we  are 
tersely  advised.  "The  following  material  la 
not  to  be  construed  as  reflecting  the  atti- 
tudes or  position  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.3.A." 

In  other  worda  this  pamphlet  was  not  put 
together  and  distributed  by  the  NCC  Num- 
ber One,  but  by  the  NCC  Number  Two.  And, 
the  pamphlet  Itself,  performing  at  peak  efll- 
fiency,  seeks  to  disqualify  the  film  Operation 
Abolition  by  quoting  pracUcally  every  left- 


wing,  "aoft-on -communism"  publication  In 
tha  country,  f1«..  The  Reporter.  Washington 
Pott,  MUwmukee  Joumml.  The  Nation,  Min- 
neapoUM  Star,  San  rrmnei»oo  Chronicle,  Nete 
York  Pott  mnA  The  Chrittian  Century. 

J.  Sdgar  Hoorar  la  glTen  one  Innocuous 
quote  which  haa  nothing  to  do  with  what 
happened  In  San  Francisco  In  1960,  and  no- 
where la  than  any  bint  that  communism  was 
behind  the  demonatratlons. 

The  actual  disposition  of  the  professional 
■taff  was  revealed  more  fuUy  when  this  writer 
wrote  the  NCC  Office  of  Information  and 
aaked  for  material  concerning  Operaflon 
AboUtion.  What  should  return  but  a  malev- 
cdent  article  sent  out  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil trotn  the  pro-Communist  Nevi  York  Post 
referring  to  the  FBI  Director  as  follows :  "The 
highest  secular  authority  on  matters  of  faith 
and  moraU  In  the  UJS.  U  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
hone  player  and  wrestling  fan."  {New  York 
Pott,  May  4,  1961)  In  other  worda.  the  Na- 
tional Council  saw  fit  to  send  photostatic 
copies  of  the  screed  by  Murray  Kempton 
against  Mr.  Hoover,  along  with  a  New  York 
Timet  editorial  of  May  8.  IMl,  to  all  persons 
aaklng  for  Information  regarding  the  Coun- 
cil's stand  on  the  C<xnmunlst-led  riots 
against  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  In  San  Francisco  in  May,  1960. 
This  Is  Just  one  example  of  the  "soft-on- 
communlsm"  attitude  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churchea  Number  Two. 

The  House  Ocxnmlttee  on  Un-American 
Aetlvltlas.  Itself,  ezpoaed  the  "soft -on -com- 
munism" attitude  of  the  NCC  Number  One. 
WhUe  investigating  the  Air  Force's  with- 
drawal of  a  manual  mentioning  the  pro- 
Communist  sympathies  of  certain  clergymen, 
HCUA  found  that  "The  leadership  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churchea  of  Christ  In 
America  .  .  .  (aa)  over  100  persons  In  lead- 
ership capacity  with  either  Communist-front 
records  or  records  of  service  to  Commtinlst 
cauaea.  The  aggregate  afflllaUons  of  the  lead- 
ership .  .  .  (are]  now  .  .  .  Into  the  thousands 
and  we  have  yet  to  complete  our  check, 
which  woiild  certainly  suggest,  on  the  basis 
of  the  authoritative  sources  of  this  Conunlt- 
tee,  that  the  statement  that  there  la  infil- 
tration of  fellow  travelers  In  churches  and 
educational  institutions  is  a  complete  under- 
statement" ' 

All  thU  would  strongly  indicate  that.  In 
spite  of  the  National  Council's  continual 
chant  that  "there  Is  no  Communist  infiltra- 
tion In  our  august  body,"  the  unvarnished 
truth  Is  another  matter.  There  Is  certainly 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  even  In  a  court 
of  law,  as  they  Insist,  an  overabundance  of 
Communlst-fronters  among  the  indlvlduala 
who  have  positions  of  Influence  In  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

When  the  formation  of  '"Hie  Committee 
to  Celebrate  the  Ninetieth  Birthday  Anni- 
versary of  Dr.  Harry  P.  Ward"  was  announced, 
its  letterhead  revealed  that  the  committee 
waa  sponsored  by  seventy-two  leading  clergy- 
men, twenty-two  of  whom  were  in  leader- 
ahlp  positions  In  the  National  Council  of 
Churchea. 

Now,  each  one  of  these  gentlemen.  In- 
cluding Blahop  James  C.  Baker,  Dr.  John 
C.  Bennett,  Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley,  Professor 
W.  Russel  Bowie,  Bishop  Matthew  Clair,  Jr., 
Blahop  Fred  Pierce  Corson,  Bishop  A.  Ray- 
mond Grant,  Professor  Frederick  C.  Grant, 
Professor  Paul  T.  Lehmann,  Bishop  John 
Wesley  Lord,  Dr.  John  A.  MacKay,  Dr.  Benja- 
min E.  Mays,  Dr.  Walter  G.  Muelder,  Bishop 
Marshall  R.  Read,  Reverend  William  Scarlett, 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Reverend  Alfred  W. 
Swan.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  Bishop  Wil- 
liam J.  Walls,  Professor  Leroy  Waterman, 
Blahop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke,  knew  the  colorful 
background  of  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward. 
Each  knew  his  hundreds  of  Conununist- 


front  affiliations  (approximately  369 ).>  Bach 
knew  his  radical  Marxist  thought.  Each  knew 
that  Ward  waa  identified  under  oath  aa  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  by  Man- 
ning Johnaon  who  referred  to  him  as  "the 
chief  architect  for  Conuniuilat  infiltration 
and  subversion  in  the  rellgloua  field"  •  and 
by  Leonard  Patterson,  a  Negro  ex-Red  who 
testified,  "Dr.  Ward,  Earl  Browder  and  my- 
self, Victor  Jerome,  Manning  Johnson  and 
other  top  leading  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  were  assigned  to  a  top  fac- 
tion. In  other  words,  a  top  policymaking 
body  of  the  Conununist  Party  by  the  Cen- 
tral CcHnmlttee  of  the  Communist  Party."  • 
Each  probably  remembered  that  some  of 
Ward's  books  were  actually  published  by  the 
official  Communist  press,  International  Pub- 
llshers.'  Yet.  these  men  still  insisted  on  mak- 
ing Ward's  ninetieth  a  memorable  occasion. 
This  la  what  we  explicitly,  through  de- 
noUtlvely,  mean  by  the  National  Council 
leaderahlp's  being  "soft  on  oonununism." 
In  fact.  The  Worker,  Moscow's  American 
voice,  editorialized  a  eulogy  to  Ward: 

"Dr.  Ward  is  a  link  between  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist  preachers  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  who  sought  to  end  the 
Church's  neutrality  in  the  class  struggle 
...  He  helped  set  up  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  in  1920  ...  He  became  a 
firm  advocate  of  friendship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  going  to  be  at  Carnegie 
HaU  this  Tuesday  evening,  October  16  to 
wish  this  grand  man  many  more  birthdays. 
We  are  sure  we  will  see  you  there."  * 

Even  the  more  recent  activities  of  the  past 
presidents  of  the  National  Council  weather 
vane  for  us  the  lefUat-orlented  direction  of 
the  organization.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg  is  pres- 
enUy  engaged  in  acUvltlea  that  will  asstu^  a 
Viet  Cong  victory  in  Vietnam.'  J.  Irwin  Miller 
heads  a  presidential  committee  calling  for 
more  txade  with  the  Red  bloc  nations.'  And 
Eugene  Carson  Blake  is  the  latest  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Council  of  Churches — an 
organizaUon  riddled  with  Marxists,  (Social- 
ists  and  Communists ) . 

Professor  Will  Herberg  of  Drew  University, 
speaking  before  a  conference  gathered  In 
Wiesbaden,  Germany,  and  sponsored  by  the 
Foundation  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Inc.,  of  Chi- 
cago, publicly  admitted,  "It  la  a  scandalous 
fact  that  many  chtirchmen  are  soft  on  com- 
munism. All  you  have  to  do  Is  look  at  the 
World  Council  of  Churches."  •  When  one 
looks  at  the  World  Coimcil,  he  finds  the  past 
president  of  the  National  Council  leading  It 
and  the  basic  affiliate  to  be  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  V.SJL. 
Dr.  Herberg  gave  three  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  churchmen  to  oppose  communism 
and  all  three  are  applicable  to  the  majority 
of  the  leadership  of  the  NCC.  "First."  he  said, 
"so  many  churchmen  come  out  of  a  Liberal 
and  Socialist  background.  To  them,  the 
enemy  Is  always  on  the  right.  It  Is  Inbred 
In  their  bones.  Second,  they  see  socialism  as 
the  wave  of  the  future,  and  to  them,  the 
wave  of  the  future  is  In  the  province  of  God. 
Third,  many  of  them  have  a  certain  perverted 
sense  of  guilt.  They  bellve  the  Church  has 
failed  and  communism  has  succeeded  be- 
cause the  Church  has  not  done  Its  duty." 

Herberg  further  remarked  that  "Some 
Christian  leaders  .  .  .  cannot  see  the  fia- 
grantly    totalitarian  character  of  the  Soviet, 


>  House  Committee  on  Vn-American  Activ- 
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Baat  Oerman,  Chinese,  and  other  Communist 
re^mea.  and  tend  to  adopt  attitudes  running 
rrom  friendly  neutralism  and  critical  co- 
operation to  outright  support  " 

At  this  same  conference.  Sir  Arnold  Lunn 
related  a  paradoxical  challenge.  "No  promi- 
nent Jew."  said  Lunn.  'ever  defended  the 
Hitler  regime  No  prominent  Negro  defends 
apartbetd  in  South  Africa  Yet  you  can  al- 
ways find  some  Christians  who  defend 
communlBin  " '" 

Reverend  Richard  Wurmbrand  was  a  for- 
mer representative  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Romania  He  was  Imprisoned  In 
1948  tor  "Illegal  preaching,  '  released  after 
eight  years,  but  Imprisoned  a^aln  from  1950 
through  1964  When  he  was  released  the 
second  time,  his  captors  told  him  he  could 
"preach  about  Christ,  but  not  against 
communism  ' 

"I  came  Into  the  free  world  to  find  many 
clergjrmen  voicing  the  same  advice."  he  testi- 
fied. "I  found  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
urging  an  end  to  attaclts  on  communism  I 
am  very  sad  The  Church  can  never  have 
peaceful  co-existence  with  atheism  Com- 
munism Is  poisoning  the  minds  of  our 
children."  " 

Herbert  A  Phllbrlck  former  FBI  agent 
within  the  Communist  Party  and  still  a  top 
authority  on  the  subject,  rel.tted  in  a  recent 
article  how  the  Communists  planned  to 
make  the  World  Courvcl!  of  Churches  toe  the 
<  Communist  line  Wrote  PhUbrlck:  "From 
sources  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  we  leivrn 
that  the  Communist-controlled  churches'  In 
the  captive  and  sla%e  nations  of  Europe 
hJtve  .  .  been  holding  a  series  of  special 
planning  sessions  to  develop  the  propagan- 
da line  to  be  brought  t>efore  the  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  World  Council  cif  Churchee  In 
Geneva  In  July.    196«  Since   the   theme 

of  the  Geneva  World  Council  of  Churches 
meeting  will  be  on  'Church  and  Society  '  the 
Communists  are  obviously  seeking  ways  and 
meana  to  act  as  a  pollUcAl  lobby  in  favor  of 
Communist  society  and  against  capitalist 
society. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Red  delegates  to 
the  Geneva  World  Council  of  Churches 
meertlng  in  July  will  attempt  to  portray 
the  United  States  as  the  evil  aggressor  In  the 
world:  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  'peace-loving 
nftUon':  and  that  they  will  further  suggest 
that  the  'solution'  should  be  a  policy  of  ap- 
peasement toward  communism  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Free  World 
countries         "  " 

Since  Phllbrlck  wrote  this  material  In 
May,  he  would  not  have  been  surprised  to 
read  the  AP  dispatches  emanating  from  the 
World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  In 
July.  "The  World  Conference  on  Church  and 
Society  overwhelmingly  approved  a  report 
Saturday  criticizing  the  US  military  build- 
up and  air  attacks  In  Vietnam  as  unjustlfl- 
able.  At  the  same  time  seventy-two  Ameri- 
can laymen  and  theolo^ans  at  the  confer- 
ence urged  President  Johnson  not  t4:>  order 
reprisals  If  North  Vietnam  tries  U  3  prisoners 
as  war  criminals  The  conference  rep<5rt  criti- 
cizing US  policy  In  Vietnam  was  adopted 
with  only  a  few  hands  among  the  400  dele- 
gaCea  raised  against  It   "  " 

Now.  most  of  the  '■s<.)ft-on  communism  " 
attitude,  both  in  the  National  and  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Is  directly  traceable 
to  the  Influence  of  the  social  gospel  "  which 
became  fashionable  in  many  theological 
seminaries  a  generation  or  so  ago  "The  so- 
cial gospel.  "  said  the  late  Dr  J  B  Matthews, 
"was  Utile  more  than  a  modern  version  of 
the  ancient  heresy  of  Pelaglua  who  coun- 
tered St.  Augustine's  doctrine  of  original 
sin  with  a  much  more  optimistic  view  of 
human  nature 
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The  result  has  been  that  many  Protestant 
churches  have  come  to  have  the  atmosphere 
of  a  personality  beauty  parlor,  whither  men 
may  repair  to  have  their  egos  massaged  The 
soterlology  of  Christianity  has  been  diluted 
Into  the  social  workers'  prescription  of  vita- 
min pills.  Interior  decorating,  and  smart 
haberdashery  as  the  cure  for  sin  The  resem- 
blance of  this  prescription  for  human  salva- 
tion to  that  of  the  Marxist  propaganda  Is 
obvious 

"The  emergence  of  the  modem  Communist 
slave  state  suggests  that  the  Bishop  of  Hippo 
St  Augustine  was  not  far  off  In  his  view  of 
hunxan  nature  Communism  has  plumbed 
the  depths  of  human  depravity,  and  dredged 
up  its  most  evil  comp<Jiients  to  organize  them 
Into  a  way  of  life  lying,  greed  of  power,  ar- 
rogance, theft,  slavery  torture,  and  murder 
In  this  light  remember  that  a  Oallup  Poll 
found  some  30.000  Protestant  clergymen  who 
were  either  unwilling  or  unable— for  reasons 
of  their  own — to  affirm  the  utter  incompati- 
bility between  being  a  good  Christian,'  on 
the  one  hand,  and  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist  Party    on   the  other   " 

Dr  Matthews  exptwed  an  organization  re- 
sponsible to  a  large  degree  for  this  condi- 
tioning of  Protestant  clergymen  to  accepting 
the  compatibility  of  'being  a  good  Christian  " 
and  po8sessl:^7  membership  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party  "  This  same  organization  also 
bears  a  marked  responsibility  for  the  present 
Ideological  leanings  of  both  the  National  and 
World  Council  of  Churches  Dr  Matthews 
said 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  social 
gospel  group,  having  Its  center  In  Union 
Theolofjlcal  Seminary,  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Fellowship  of  Socialist  Chris- 
tians The  Reverend  Professor  Relnhold  Nle- 
buhr  was  chairman  The  Chairman  of  the 
small  executive  committee  of  nine  mi'mbers, 
one  Francis  Henson  was  a  Communist  I 
mean  Communist  as  distinct  from  Socialist. 
Other  members  of  that  small  executive  com- 
mittee have  uone  places  In  the  ecceleslastlcal 
world  One  of  them  Roswell  P  Barnes.  Is 
associate  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  <if  the  Churches  of  Christ  Another 
was  the  Reverend  Professor  John  C  Bennett, 
who  was  academic  advisor'  to  Ralph  Lord 
Roy  while  the  latter  was  writing  his  Apostles 
of  Discord,  two  years  ago  Still  another  was 
Buell  O  Gallagher  now  president  ot  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  iCCNYi  A 
fourth  was  Henry  P  Van  Dusen,  now  presi- 
dent of  Union  Theological  Seminary  (Since 
t.hlH  was  written,  the  presidency  has  been 
handed  over  to  John  C  Bennett  but  kept 
in  the  family  of  the  Fellowship  of  Socialist 
Christians  |  Pour  of  these — Nlebuhr  Barnes, 
Bennett  and  Van  Dusen  are  men  of  com- 
manding Influence  In  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  as  well  as  In  the  National  Council 
of  Churches 

"The  Fellowship  of  Socialist  Ch.-lsUans 
published  a  magazine  called  Radical  Religion. 
under  the  edlt.irshlp  of  Relnhold  Nlebuhr 
The  magazine  is  stlU  published  under  the 
more  ambiguous  title,  C'lrtatiantty  and 
Society  and  still  under  the  editorship  of 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr  Tlie  name.  Fellowship  of 
Socialist  Christians,  has  been  changed  to 
Social  .Action 

"Relnhold  Nlebuhrs  socialism,  more  than 
his  theology  has  Influenced  the  thinking  of 
thousands  of  Protestant  clergymen  From 
Nlebuhrs  Fabian  socialism  to  Harry  Ward's 
Marxism  has  been  an  easy  step  for  many 
of  the  students  and  graduates  of  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  I  note  In  passing  that  504 
faculty  members,  students  and  graduates  of 
the  Seminary  have  had  afflllatlons  with  Com- 
munist-front enterprises  Arnold  Johnson, 
one  of  the  convicted  so-called  second-string 
Communist  Party  leaders.  Is  a  graduate  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  class  of  1933. 
and  a  protege  of  Harry  Ward   "  ■• 


It  was  exactly  this  type  of  socialistic  oil 
that  greased  the  National  Council's  skids  for 
Its  plunge  Into  the  presently  perilous  "soft- 
on-communlsm"  abyss  "Almost  everyone 
who  cares  earnestly  about  freedom  Is  aroused 
against  the  Conununlsts."  says  Max  Eastman 
In  his  Reflections  on  the  Failure  of  Social- 
isrn.  "but  It  Is  not  only  the  Communists,  it 
Is,  In  a  more  subtle  way.  the  Socialists  who 
are  blocking  the  efforts  of  the  free  world 
to  recover  Its  pK)l8e  and  Its  once-flrm  resist- 
ance to  tyranny"  " 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  ambulations 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  to  rec- 
ognize atheistic  Communist  China.'*  to  make 
the  front  pages  of  The  Worker  over  Its  Viet- 
nam policy."  to  have  Its  leadership  endorse 
the  abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities."  to  suggest  the  possibil- 
ity that  Christians  could  co-operate  with 
Communists,'"  to  dare  believe  that  Commu- 
nists fear  Socialists  far  more  than  Conserva- 
tives," to  maintain  an  economic  creed  that 
the  National  Lay  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  found  to  be  socialistic 
and  communistic!  "  How  else  ran  one  explain 
the  behavior  of  the  National  Council  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  organization  Is  primarily 
a  diaphanous,  socialistic  bureaucracy  that  Is 
"soft  on  Its  socialistic  friends— the  Com- 
munists "! 

Dupery  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  cer- 
tainly l,snt  the  answer  And  these  Intellec- 
tually proud  clergymen  are  usually  the  first 
to  admit  that  they  have  not  been  duped  It 
would  hurt  their  pride,  for  one  thing,  and 
besides,  many  do  know  exactly  what  they 
are  doing! 

Misplaced  Idealism  certainly  Isn't  the  rea- 
son since  most  of  these  gentlemen  are  mature 
Individuals  who  have  reasoning  facilities  and 
the  mental  qualities  to  read  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial depleting  the  horrors  of  communism 

Therefore,  It  Is  our  conclusion  that  the 
majority  of  National  Council  clerics  have  (1) 
a  propensity  for  socialism,  (21  an  abhorrence 
of  orthodox  Biblical  Christianity,  and  (3)  a 
favorable  disposition  toward  the  humanistic 
creed  of  the  social  gospel  And,  since  social- 
ism and  communism  are  Marxist  twins,  the 
logical  Inference  Invariably  results  In  a  "soft- 
on-communlsm"  attitude  terminating  with 
"soft-on-conimunLsm  '  action 


ORDERLY  MARKETING  ACT  OP 
1967 

Mr  HAIX  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  known  as  the  'Orderly 
Marketing  Act  of  1967."  which  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  legislative  relief  for 
the  American  shoe  industry,  from  the 
alarming  steady  increase  in  foreign  shoe 
imports. 

In  the  shoe  Industry  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  high  lat>or  Input,  narrow  profit 
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marginfl,  and  limited  capital  resources 
have  helped  low-wage  foreign  competi- 
tion gain  major  Inroads  in  the  domestic 
market.  These  problems  liave  in  turn 
created  a  rise  of  more  than  12  million 
pairs  of  shoes  Imported  for  UjS.  con- 
sumption in  1966.  The  1966  grand  total 
of  132,188.000  pairs  of  shoes  were  im- 
ported, as  compared  to  120.995,000  pairs 
imported  in  1965.  The  value  of  these  for- 
eign-imported shoes  was  $172,596,000  in 
1966  as  compared  to  a  value  of  $136,092,- 
000  in  1965.  This  means  that  imports  in- 
creased to  16.3  percent  of  the  domestic 
production  In  1966  from  15.2  percent  in 
1965.  These  figures  seem  astronomical 
when  compared  to  the  year  1955  when 
Imports  accounted  for  only  1.2  percent 
of  domestic  production,  and  if  thLs  trend 
continues  unabated,  and  unchecked  im- 
ports will  rapidly  increase  to  a  pro- 
jected 30  percent  of  the  domestic  market 
by  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  this  an  acute 
national  problem,  but  its  urgency  is  being 
hard  felt  in  Missouri,  which  is  one  of  the 
major  shoe -producing  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  my  home  district  of  southwest 
Missouri  where  many  shoe-producing 
facilities  are  located. 

As  to  the  bill  itself:  it  allows  us  to  bring 
balance  to  our  trade  policy.  Very  simply. 
this  bill  would  require,  under  certain  spe- 
cific conditions,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  determine  whether  increased 
quantities  of  imports  are  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  a  condition  of  economic  im- 
pairment of  a  domestic  industry.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  impairment 
does  exist,  then  the  President  would  be 
able  to  Impose  import  limitations  geared 
to  total  sales  in  the  domestic  market, 
subject  to  review  after  3  years.  This  con- 
cept would  allow  us  to  overcome  unfair 
competition.  through  International 
agreements  or  through  unilateral — but 
flexible — quotas.  This  I  believe  to  be  a 
reasonable  approach  to  a  difficult  and 
thorny  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  employees  of 
the  Tobin-Hamilton  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Mans- 
field. Mo .  and  also  insert  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Leather  and  Shoes 
magazine  of  March  18,  1967,  entitled  "Up 
for  Grabs — A  $5  Billion  Industry." 

MANsnxLO,  Mo., 

April  14.  1967. 
Representative  Dubwaud  O  Hall. 
LongiDOrth  House  OfJUee  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  Dm.  Hall:  We,  the  undersigned,  are 
employees  of  Tobln-Hamllton  Ckjmpany,  In- 
corporated, Shoe  Manufacturer  located  In 
Mansfield,  Missouri. 

Our  company  employs  an  average  of  300 
people  and  until  presently  gave  us  continu- 
ous employment  for  the  eleven  years  they 
have  been  operating  in  Mansfield. 

The  contents  of  the  attached  letter  mailed 
to  us  by  our  company  Is  serious  to  us,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  slowdown  and  lack  of 
steady  employment  Is  a  threat  to  not  only  us 
and  our  famUles  peraonally,  but  also  will  l9« 
a  serious  thing  for  Mansfield  and  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

As  our  representatives,  we  urge  and  expect 
you  to  do  your  utmost  to  protect  the  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  be  steadily  and  galnfoUy 
employed.  Our  company  must  be  able  to  com- 
pete, and  only  by  sales  can  they  proricl* 
Jobs. 

Our  company  has  been  In  touch  with  you 


on  varloua  oocariona.  TTiey  aaaure  tu  that  we 
will  be  kept  posted  on  matters  concerning 
your  efforts  to  protect  our  chance  for  steady 
work. 

Sincerely  yotin, 

TOBIN-HAICILTON   Co.  ElCPLOTCES. 

[Prom   Leather   and   Shoes   magazine, 

Mar.  18, 1067] 
Up  ros  Grabs — A  $5  Billion  Ikdustkt 

Few  people,  especially  In  Oovernment 
circles,  realize  that  the  (6  billion  plus  foot- 
wear Industry.  generaUy  regarded  as  one  of 
the  more  stable  standbys  In  U.S.  manufac- 
turing circles,  la  now  teetering  on  the  brink 
of  major  disaster. 

Rather  than  looking  forward  to  projected 
growth  in  1067  and  ensuing  years,  some  800 
odd  domestic  footwear  manufacturers  and 
their  hundreds  of  suppliers  may  soon  find 
themselves  facing  a  long  period  of  attrition 
and  decline. 

The  footwear  Industry's  bright  future  seen 
for  the  1970*8  and  beyond,  Its  hitherto  mod- 
erate but  assured  growth  rate.  Is  almost  sure 
to  prove  but  a  dim  memory.  Even  the  665 
mllUon  pairs  of  conventional  shoes  expected 
to  roll  off  our  production  lines  this  year  may 
turn  out  to  be  more  shadow  than  substance. 

This  astonishing  turn  of  events  can  only 
be  attributed  to  a  fact  we  can  no  longer 
Ignore:  the  VS.  shoe  manufact'urlng  Indus- 
try Is  up  tar  grabs.  In  more  than  300  years  of 
contributing  to  the  nation's  progress  and 
'well  being.  It  has  never  been  threatened  as  It 
is  today. 

Apparently  Congress  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment— we  haven't  been  able  to  pin  down  the 
Individuals  or  groups  responsible — regards 
the  American  footwear  Industry  expendable. 

Otherwise,  how  could  cheap  labor,  low- 
cost  Imported  footwear  be  allowed  to  reach 
close  to  17  percent  of  domestic  production 
In  1966? 

How.  we  ask,  could  our  State  Department 
consider  reducing  Imported  footwear  tariffs 
by  as  much  as  60  percent  (at  the  Kennedy 
Rotinds)  while  reciprocity  remains  a  figment 
of  somebody's  Imagination?  And  while  for- 
eign governments  continue  to  encourage 
footwear  exports  to  the  UjS.  through  ezp>ort 
subsidies? 

How  could  Congress  consider  opening  our 
gates  wide  to  a  flood  of  cheap  shoes  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries  via  the  projected 
East-West  Trade  Bill? 

We  submit  that  the  current  lag  in  domes- 
tic shoe  production,  which  has  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  concerned  over  a  severe 
drop  In  new  orders,  is  due  more  to  the  rapidly 
expanding  influx  of  imported  footwear  than 
to  any  decline  in  consumer  demand.  Witness 
the  24  percent  increase  in  footwear  imports 
during  January,  lifting  imports  to  an  un- 
precedented 23  percent  of  U.S.  footwear  pro- 
duction for  that  month. 

Witness  ttM  fact  that  while  American 
manufacturers  went  begging  for  orders  at 
the  recent  New  York  and  Boston  shoe  shows, 
Importers  at  the  same  shows  were  busily 
writing  a  record  volume  of  orders  for  low- 
cost,  foreign-made  footwear  of  all  types. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  situation  'will 
soon  become  Intolerable.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  record  invasion  of  imported  footwear 
and  leathers  teith  which  our  domestic  in- 
dustries cannot  possibly  compete  solely  be- 
cause  of  price.  We  are  faced  with  a  govern- 
ment trade  poUcy  which  appears  willing  to 
sacrifice  one  of  the  nation's  most  Important 
industries  in  the  Interests  of  so-called  "po- 
Utlcal  necessity". 

Thus  we  can  only  look  forwaird  to  a  de- 
clining share  of  the  American  footwear  mar- 
ket and  closed  doors  overseas.  The  inevitable 
result  is  a  growing  mortality  rate  among  U.S. 
footwear  producers,  among  the  highest  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  relation  to  dollar  volume, 
as  well  as  severe  attrition  among  tanners 
and  suppliers — and  thousands  of  workers 
thrown  out  of  Jobs. 


The  Issue  is  no  longer  one  of  outmoded 
p>olltlcaI  expediency.  Today — right  now — It 
concerns  the  surTival  of  an  Industry! 


SPEEDING  UP  TRANSFER  OF  MAIL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
asked  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
speed  up  transfer  of  mail  shipments  be- 
tween trains  and  station  platforms.  I 
recommended  that  a  container  be  de- 
veloped to  replace  the  honored  but  an- 
tiquated mail  sack,  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  which  Is  often  responsible  for 
delaying  train  departures. 

The  Department  has  responded  with 
an  expeditious  and  optimistic  report,  and 
I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence.  I  am  confident 
that  by  the  time  the  high-speed  trains 
are  in  service  there  will  be  available  a 
container  that  will  save  time  at  the  depot 
and  also  prove  more  efficient  for  mall 
car  operations  and  in  post  office  build- 
ings. 

I  have  also  congratulated  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  for  his  proposal  to  abol- 
ish the  Department  and  turn  the  mail 
Job  over  to  a  nonprofit  Government  cor- 
poration. The  idea  reflects  his  unselfish 
and  patriotic  service  and  merits  imme- 
diate consideration  here  and  at  the 
White  House. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  the  De- 
partment replies  follow: 

House  or  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  DC.  April  11,  1967, 
Hon.  Lawbencb  p.  O'Beisn. 
Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  General  O'Bsien:  In  recommending 
that  the  Post  Office  Departmwit  be  abolished 
and  the  Job  of  delivering  the  malls  be  ttirned 
over  to  a  non-iMX)fit  government  corporation, 
you  have  once  again  demonstrated  your  un- 
selfish and  patriotic  spirit  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. I  congratulate  you,  and  I  trust  that 
your  proposal  wlU  receive  Inunediate  and 
in-depth  consideration  both  at  the  White 
House  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Meanwhile  you  may  want  to  discuss  with 
railroad  officials  the  possibility  of  a  Joint 
research  effort  to  speed  up  transfer  of  mail 
shipments  between  trains  and  station  plat- 
forms. One  week-day  last  month  an  express 
passenger  train  between  the  East  and  St. 
Louis  was  held  up  almost  ten  minutes  in 
Harrlsburg  to  load  mall  long  after  other  cargo 
and  passengers  were  aboard.  On  inquiry.  I 
learned  from  a  railroad  employee  t*at  trains 
are  often  delayed  much  longer  when  mall  is 
heavy.  The  matter  raises  serious  questions, 
as  even  a  slight  delay  can  snowball  into  seri- 
ous Impediments  for  railroad  schedules. 

If  a  study  of  the  situation  should  result  In 
the  demise  of  the  honored  mall  sack,  which 
has  been  standard  equipment  for  as  long  as 
any  of  us  can  remember  and  probably  should 
have  been  discarded  along  the  way  to  prog- 
ress years  ago,  I  susi^ect  that  the  public  can 
adjust  to  the  change.  A  new  type  of  con- 
tainer that  would  save  time  at  the  deptot 
might  also  prove  more  efficient  for  mall  car 
operations  and  in  post  office  buildings  as  well. 
To  find  out  for  sure  should  not  be  too  ex- 
pensive an  undertalLing. 
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Again,   congratulations  on   your   bold   and 
forthiigbt  leadership! 
Sincerely. 

John  P  Satlor. 
Mernber  o/  Congresi 


Thi  Postmastdi  Oensxal, 
Wcuhington.  D  C     April  12.  1967 
Hon  John  P  Satlor, 
House  of  Reprfsentatives, 
WaahiTifiton.  D  C 

Dkam  Congressman  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  ot  April  11  suggesting  the  need  for 
Improved  methods  fir  the  loading  of  mall 
ablpmente  on  paasenger  trains  In  order  to 
avoid  delays  in  railroad  schedules. 

Tour  comments  on  this  matter  will  cer- 
tainly receive  our  very  c^vreful  consideration. 
and  I  want  to  aasure  you  that  we  will  write 
to   you  again   at   the   earliest   pc«slble   time 

Alao,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  very  generous  remarks  about  my 
recent  recommendations  conc-erning  the 
postal  service  Your  expression  of  support  Is 
valuable  and  must  welcome 

Wltb  kind  regards 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  P    OBrixn 

Post  Ovtick  Dep.*htment.  Assist- 
AKT  Postmaster  CIenerai.  Bt- 
RKAD     or     Transportaiion     and 

iNTTRNAnONAL     SERVICES. 

Wa3nington.  D  C  .  April  17.  1967. 
Hon.  John  P    Satlor. 
House  of  RepreseTitativea. 
Washington,  D  C 

DXAR  Congressman  The  Poetmaster  Gen- 
eral has  asked  me  to  give  you  some  further 
loformatlon  on  your  April  11  letter  You 
commented  on  delay  to  mail  carrying  trains 
because  of  loading  large  volumes  of  mall 
•ack  by  sack  and  Inquired  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  developing  better  methods  of  loading 
mall  OD  and  unloading  mall  from  passenger 
trains. 

For  the  past  few  years,  my  staff  has  main- 
tained very  close  contact  with  top  railroad 
officials  In  a  continuing  effort  to  pinpoint 
and  eliminate  any  mail  transportation  ac- 
tivities which  cause  delays  to  trains  .^t 
many  points  we  have  worked  out  advance 
loading  of  cars  to  be  switched  Into  trains. 
expedited  means  of  exchanging  mall  at  the 
stations,  and  use  of  containers  to  expedite 
some  of  the  mall  exchanges 

The  Postmaster  General  has  established 
a  container  study  group  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  with  the  .speclOc  mission  of  ex- 
ploring ways  and  means  of  better  container- 
izing our  mall  and  applying  these  advances 
to  mall  exchanges  with  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation. For  example  we  have  discussed 
with  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  a  small  box  container  to 
slide  mall  quickly  on  and  off  the  coming 
high  speed  trains  between  New  York  and 
Washington  The  practicability  of  wider  use 
of  boxes,  small  cargo  containers,  and  other 
types  of  materials  handling  equipment,  oth- 
er than  the  mall  sack.  Is  being  constantly 
tested. 

Your  suggestion  Is  sincerely  appreciated, 
and  you  may  t>e  assured  that  we  are  taking 
every  possible  effort  consistent  with  good 
postal  service  and  the  variable  quantity  of 
mall  moving  on  different  days  of  the  week, 
to  Improve  the  scheduled  performance  of 
malt  carrying  trains  and  the  means  and 
methods  of  loading  mail  on  these  trains 
Sincerely  yours. 

P      E      BATRtTS, 

Deputy  Assistant  Postrnaster  General 

I  For  William  J  Hartlgan  I 


HOODLUMS   SERVING   AS   COMMU- 
NITY   SPOKESMEN 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia      Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 


dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  two  younc  men,  de- 
termined to  avoid  the  process  of  justice 
at  all  costs,  refused  to  obey  the  demands 
of  a  Washineton  police  officer  One  was 
killed  The  other  formed  a  protest  group 
known  as  Youth  Committee  for  Equal 
Justice,  and  along  with  others  frequently 
seen  In  the  forefront  of  mob  justice  under 
the  Rulse  of  civil  rights,  he  has  succeeded 
in  harassing  city  offlciaLs  Into  a  weak- 
kneed  posture  of  submitting  to  extra- 
legal promises  at  the  very  moment  the 
time-honored  processes  of  justice  are  be- 
ing undertaken 

The  youth  s  name  is  Rufus  Mayfleld. 
I  have  looked  up  the  record  of  this  young 
man— this  voice  crying  for  Justice,  law, 
and  order  at  the  forefront  of  disorder 
and  mob  rule.  Since  his  12th  birthday  he 
has  spent  over  2  years  at  Cedar  Knolls; 
1  at  National  Training  School;  27 
months  at  the  Lorton  Youth  Center  for 
auto  theft,  where  as  a  source  of  constant 
trouble  he  spent  much  time  in  the  spe- 
cial treatment  unit ;  and  since  his  parole 
in  January  of  last  year  he  has  been 
booked  twice  for  disorderly  conduct — 
the  latest  occasion  a  month  ago  today. 

The  Rufus  Mayflelds  of  our  commu- 
nity, who  have  repeatedly  violated 
standards  of  decency  and  order,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  emerge  from  Jail  cells  to 
tell  law-abidinn  citizens  how  to  behave. 
Prison  is  no  place  for  earning  awards  for 
righteousness  or  diplomas  for  civic 
leadership. 

I  do  not  propose  to  be  governed  by  the 
Rufus  Mayflelds.  Mr.  Speaker,  nor  by 
tho.se  who  use  them  as  front  men  of 
civic  distemper  I  do  not  fear  their 
threats  nor  should  the  Congress,  the  city 
officials,  or  the  people  Those  who  abuse 
the  law  cannot  speak  for  it — or  for  me 
or  for  any  segment  of  our  community — 
until  they  learn  to  respect  the  law  we 
all  must  live  by  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a 
decent  society 

Mr  Speaker,  wild  and  rejieated  threats 
are  being  made  dally  In  our  Nations 
Capital  by  groups  and  1  idlvlduals  prom- 
ising nots,  bloodshed,  and  their  own 
brand  of  law  and  order  this  summer,  un- 
less the  community  knuckles  under  to 
their  demands 

Here  Is  another  example  of  the  all  too 
frequent  demand  for  extra  legal  action 
which,  unless  it  is  forcibly  checked  at 
the  .source,  will  engulf  this  city  in  a  wave 
of  lawlessness  and  disorder 

It  thrives  on  fear  and  threat;  it  lacks 
the  form  or  substance  of  ordinary  human 
behavior,  and.  unfortunately,  it  is  usu- 
ally led  by  criminal  elements  ir.  our  city 

We  are  watching  hix)dlums  serve  as 
community  spokesmen,  .setting  them- 
selves up  as  the  conscience  of  the  city. 
And,  backed  by  threats  to  riot  and  de- 
stroy, they  are  afforded  respect  from 
constituted  authorities,  who.  beset  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  weaken  the  au- 
thority vested  in  them  when  they  li.sten 
to  tainted  complaints  and  charges. 


While  we  still  have  a  chance,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  our  citizens  to  ob- 
serve and  respect  the  laws  and  proce- 
dures of  justice  that  governs  them.  I  fur- 
ther urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Con- 
gress convey  its  assembled  wisdom  of  the 
need  for  doing  so  to  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  Nation's  Capital. 


A  BILL  TO  BAR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  PROM 
GAMBLING  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  gambling 
activities  by  public  service  financial  In- 
stitutions. Even  In  these  modern  times, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  good 
citizens  agrees  that  gambling  is  an  un- 
mitigated evil. 

How  paradoxical  It  is  that  some  of  our 
largest  and  most  prestigious  federally  as- 
sisted financial  Institutions  wish  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  horseraclng  lotteries 
and  perhaps  other  gambling  activities. 

I  think  that  most  Americans  will  be 
highly  Incensed  when  they  realize  they 
are  being  trifled  with  by  all  sorts  of  give- 
aways, games  of  chance,  and  other  false 
and  misleading  come-ons  craftily  de- 
signed to  part  the  consumer  from  his 
money 

Certainly  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  by 
our  federally  Insured  banks  for  a  cut  of 
the  profits,  even  where  permitted  under 
local  law,  is  a  great  boost  to  the  gambling 
interests  and  opens  the  door  to  eventual 
domination  or  outright  takeover  of  these 
banks  by  gambling  syndicates 

I  liisert  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
Mr  Speaker,  copies  of  two  recent  news 
items  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  New  York  Times,  followed  by  the 
text  of  my  bill. 

Members  will  note  that  my  bill  does 
not  flatly  prohibit  these  evil  activities  by 
those  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  permissive  local  law.  However,  any 
financial  institution  must  give  up  Its  Fed- 
eral charter,  license,  or  Insurance  If  it 
wishes  to  involve  Itself  in  gambling  And 
any  such  institution  conv'cted  of  gam- 
bling activities  would  also  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  up  to  $100,000  for  each  offense 
[Prom   the   New   York   Times.   May    10.    1967 1 

Ten  Percent  Lottery  Fee  Is  Asked  by 
Banks — Tax  Commissioner  Sats  Ticket- 
Handlino  Charge  "SofNos  a  Lrrn-E 
HIGH" — PcBi.ic  Hearings  Held-  Speakers 
Insist  That  Fair  Compensation  for  Ex- 
penses Is  All  They  Want 

(By  Sydney  H  Schanberg) 
Albany.  May  9  —The  banks  that  will  be 
selling  state  lottery  tickets  told  the  state 
today  that  they  should  be  paid  handling  costs 
of  as  much  as  10  cents  f'>r  each  of  the  tl 
tickets  they  sell. 

-State  Tax  Commissioner  Joseph  H.  Murphy, 
who  Is  In  charge  of  the  forthcoming  lottery, 
responded  by  saying  that  the  10-cent-a-tlcket 
proposal    sounds  a  little  high  " 

There  has  been  some  recent  discussion  In 
the  tax  department  of  possibly  paying  6  cents 
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a  ticket  to  the  lottery  vendors,  who  will  In- 
clude banks,  hotels,  and  motels,  major  West- 
ern Union  branches,  and  possibly  some  local 
government  offices. 

Publicly.  Mr.  Murphy  has  said  only  that 
"we're  considering  2  or  3  cents  a  ticket,  but 
that  may  turn  out  to  be  a  little  bit  low." 

The  banks  made  their  request  for  compen- 
sation at  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Mr. 
Murphy  at  Chancellor's  Hall.  Another  bear- 
ing vrtll  be  held  tomorrow  for  the  hotels  and 
motels  that  want  to  handle  the  lottery  tick- 
ets, which  will  go  on  sale  next  month,  with 
the  first  drawing  to  be  held  In  late  July. 

lottdit  evebt  month 

There  will  be  a  separate  lottery  every 
month,  and  for  every  ll-mllllon  worth  of 
tickets  sold,  there  will  be  (300,000  In  prizes. 
Ail  the  profits — which  the  state  Is  predicting 
will  be  $198-mllllon  a  year — will  go  for  school 
aid. 

More  than  50  representatives  of  banks  and 
banking  associations— representing  savings, 
commercial,  and  savings  and  loan  Institu- 
tions— appeared  at  today's  hearing,  which 
lasted  about  an  hour. 

Most  of  the  speakers  agreed  on  the  10- 
cent-a-tlcket  proposal,  although  a  few  said 
they  thought  7 '4  cents  or  8  cents  might  be 
adequate. 

Virtually  all  the  banking  officials  stressed 
that  banlts  would  not  sell  the  lottery  tickets 
without  some  payment  for  their  serrlcea. 
Many  of  them  said  the  state  should  be  pre- 
pared to  revise  the  vendor  compensation, 
either  upward  or  downward,  If  experience 
later  dictates  It. 

One  official  said  that  many  banks,  particu- 
larly, those  In  rural  areas,  were  holding  off 
applying  for  licenses  to  become  lottery  agents 
until  they  see  what  the  compensation  will  be. 

The  bankers  Insisted  that  they  were  not 
trying  to  make  money  from  the  sale  of  the 
lottery  tickets,  but  were  simply  seeking  fair 
compensation  for  the  expenses  they  will  in- 
cur. Some  of  them  pointed  out  that  the 
standard  fee  for  handling  the  payment  of 
utlUty  bllU  was  10  cents  a  bill. 

All  the  speakers  said  that  having  the  tem- 
porary use  of  the  lottery  proceeds  to  Invest 
and  to  earn  Interest  on  would  not  be  enough 
to  compensate  the  banks  adequately. 

Twi  Commissioner  Murphy  agrees  with  this 
view.  He  has  pointed  out  that  no  lottery  out- 
let would  have  the  funds  for  more  than  a 
month  and  has  estimated  that  a  busy  bank 
that  sold  (8,000  worth  of  tickets  for  one  of 
the  monthly  lotteries  would  probably  be  able 
to  make  no  more  than  910  or  (12  In  interest. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  B.  1067] 
Some  Nrw  York  Banks  Orm  To  Sell  Tick- 
rrs   roa   LormT   in   State — Chasx   Man- 
hattan  Seeks   To   Be   "Major   Agent"  it 
Leoislatuxk  Uses  Powee  OrvEN  bt  Voteks 
New  York. — More  than  a  dosen  banks  In 
New  Tork  State  have  Indicated  eagerness  to 
participate  In  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  If  a 
state  lottery  la  established. 

Establishment  of  a  lottery  was  given  the 
go-ahead  by  voters  In  November,  and  It's  up 
to  the  state  legislature  to  determine  what 
form  It  should  take. 

How  the  tickets  would  be  sold  Is  one  of  the 
chief  problems  under  study  by  legislative  and 
administrative  officials,  currently  drafting 
plans  to  submit  to  the  current  session  of 
the  legislature.  As  part  of  the  study,  legisla- 
tive leaders  Informally  questioned  banks  on 
their  willingness  to  sell  tickets.  The  re- 
s{x>nses,  one  official  said,  were  "more  than 
favorable."  with  at  least  a  dozen  banlu  from 
most  of  the  state's  major  cities  expressing 
Interest. 

One  of  the  more  enthusiastic  responses 
came  from  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  the 
state's  largest.  Chase  not  only  said  It  would 
be  willing  to  sell  UckeU,  but  asked  to  be 
■designated  the  major  agent  for  stocking 
and    controlling    the    tickets    sold    In    this 


state,"  or  at  least  la  the  New  York  City 
area. 

Banks'  Interest  In  the  lottery  Isn't  sur- 
prising, as  these  institutions  would  be  able 
to  use  the  funds  they  collect  from  ticket 
sales  until  they  are  turned  over  to  the  state. 
Bankers  estimate  the  use  of  91  million  "free" 
money  might  equal  $140  a  day  In  interest 
income  for  the  banks.  With  estimates  of  tick- 
et sales  ranging  from  $40  million  to  $300 
million  annually,  banks  could  come  into  a 
windfall  of  as  much  as  $16  million  a  year. 

Even  if  the  banks  were  designated  to  act 
as  ticket  vendors,  some  officials  say,  other 
outlets  would  still  have  to  be  found  if  the 
lottery  is  to  be  successful.  Joseph  H.  Mur- 
phy, commissioner  and  president  of  the  state 
tax  commission,  whose  dep>artment  is  coop- 
erating in  the  lottery  studies,  indicated  that 
7,000  to  10,000  outlets  might  be  needed  to 
meet  some  of  the  ambitious  incoming  goals 
of  lottery  proponents. 

One  proposal  is  to  use  vending  machines 
similar  to  those  used  to  sell  airline  travel 
Insurance  at  airports.  These,  proponents  say, 
could  be  placed  In  various  public  terminals. 

The  need  for  sufficient  outlets,  they  note, 
is  demonstrated  by  New  Hampshire's  lottery, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  1964. 
Sweepstake  tickets  there,  at  $3  each,  are  sold 
at  51  state  liquor  stores,  at  two  thoroughbred 
race  tracks  and  at  two  highway  toll  stations. 
In  1964,  the  state  received  $2.8  million  from 
the  lottery  for  its  schools.  The  revenue  fell 
to  $2.4  million  In  1B65  and  last  year  it  was 
only  $1.8  million. 

■ncket  sales  for  this  year's  sweepstakes  In 
New  Hampshire  are  running  behind  last 
year's  pace. 

HJt.  9892 
A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  financial  institu- 
tions   from    participating    in    gambling 
actlviUes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled, 

AFPUCABILrrT 

Section  1.  (a)  The  prohibition  contained 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  applies  to  any — 

(1)  insured  bank  as  defined  In  section  3 
of  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S,C.  1813). 

(2)  bank  holding  company  as  defined  In 
section  2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  UJ3.C.  1841(a)). 

(3)  Insured  institutions  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1724(a)). 

(4)  person,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  or  business  entity  which — 

(A)  controls  more  than  10  per  centtim  of 
the  stock  of  any  institution  described  in 
paragraph  (3);  or 

(B)  is  found  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  directly  or  Indirectly  exercise 
a  controlling  Influence  over  the  manage- 
ment and  policies  of  any  institution  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  Pederal  credit  union  organized  under 
the  Pederal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C,  ch. 
14). 

(6)  small  business  Investment  corporation 
licensed  under  section  301(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C. 
681(c)). 

(b)  Tor  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"person"  Includes  any  legal  or  business  en- 
tity referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 

OAKBUNG    ACnVrnSS    PROHIBn-KD 

Sec.  2.  No  person  referred  to  in  section 
1(a)  may  conduct,  manage,  operate,  admin- 
ister, or  in  any  manner  aid,  assist,  or  co- 
operate in  the  conduct,  management,  opera- 
tion, or  administration  of  any  gambling 
activity,  including  any  wager,  lottery,  pool, 
or  game  of  chance. 

AOMIMIBTaATIVE   ENPOSCEMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Administrative  enforcement  of 
this  Act — 


( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  Insured  bank,  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  section  8  of  the  Ped- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  Instu-ed  institution, 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  section  407  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  Pederal  credit 
union,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  section 
21  of  the  Pederal  Credit  Union  Act,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  that  section,  any  violation 
of  section  2  of  this  Act  Is  a  violation  of  the 
Pederal  Credit  Union  Act. 

(4)  in  the  case  of  any  small  business 
Investment  company,  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  section  309  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  and  for  the  ptirpoeee 
of  that  section,  any  violation  of  section  2  of 
this  Act  Is  a  violation  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 

CRIMINAL    penalty 

Sec.  4.  Any  insured  bank,  insured  Institu- 
tion, or  Pederal  credit  union  which  violates 
section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000. 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN  O. 
ROBERT  WATKINS  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  COMMrrrEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR  (SUBCOMMPr- 
TEE  ON  LABOR)  RELATING  TO 
H.R.  478  AND  HJl.  479,  MAY  10,  1967 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xinan- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Watkins]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  for  printing  in  the  Record  the 
statement  I  made  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  on  May 
10. 

Statement  of  Congressman  G.  Robert  Wat- 
kins  BsroRx  the  House  Committex  on 
Education  and  Labor  (Subcommtttex  on 
Labor)  Relating  to  HJI.  478  and  HJl.  479, 
Mat  10,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  appreciative  of  this  opportunity 
to  api>ear  before  this  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  which  is  considering  the  Impact  of 
imports  on  American  employment  and  in- 
dustry. While  I  am  aware  of  the  serious  im- 
pact of  imports  on  industries  throughout  the 
nation,  I  am  particularlly  consdotis  of  a 
bombshell  of  tremendous  proportions  which 
was  dropped  on  the  domestic  canned  mush- 
room industry.  These  Imports  have  come  pri- 
marily from  Taiwan  and  In  the  sp>ace  of  fotir 
short  years  assumed  25%  of  the  domestic 
consumption  of  this  product. 

Mushrooms,  both  fresh  and  canned,  are 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  my  District  in  that  State. 
In  terms  of  gross  farm  Income,  mushrooms 
are  the  most  Important  single  crop  In  the 
State. 

A  recent  Tariff  Commission  Report  indi- 
cated that  75%  of  the  total  growers  and 
more  than  half  of  the  canners  are  located 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
10,000  people  are  employed  in  growing  and 
canning  mushrooms  In  Pennsylvania  with 
a  gross  product  of  over  $50  million  a  year. 

Commercial  producers  and  canners  of 
mushrooms  are  concentrated  In  the  Kennett 
Square  area,  much  of  which  is  in  my  Con- 
gressional District.  For  the  most  part,  these 
mushroom  canning  operations  are  similar  to 
those  of  other  small  canneries  in  the  United 
States.  However,  unlike  most  canneries, 
which  operate  during  only  a  few  weeks  or 
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itha  of  the  year,  muahrocon  canneries 
g«n«raUy  operate  during  aa  many  aa  7  or  8 
oaontba.  Moat  muabroom  canner*.  particu- 
larly thoae  In  the  Kennett  Square  area. 
prnftiM  few  other  products,  most  of  tbem 
axe  located  in  areas  economically  unsuited 
tor  growing  other  canning  crops  becaose  ut 
unlavorable  climatic  and  soil  factors 

As  the  witness  {or  the  domestic  Industry 
Will  relate  in  more  detail,  the  United  stcites 
npreaents  a  preferred  market  ftx'  mush- 
rooms canned  In  Taiwan  because  of  dlRer- 
•noaa  In  growing  and  pr'X«sslng  costs  In  the 
United  States  and  Taiwan  These  cost  differ- 
ences can  be  traced  primarily  to  the  dlfler- 
•nc*  In  wage  rates  rather  than  to  any  majur 
difference  in  growing  methods  or  processing 
prmcUoca.  In  both  oountrles.  gruwlng  and 
procmntng  mushr>jon[is  are  labor-intensive 
operations.  Mushroom  harvesting  is  done  by 
band  In  both  countries;  canning  operations 
r«qulre  handlln«;  of  individual  moshroonis 
d-urlng  tbe  initial  stages  of  processing  Hence. 
baeauae  of  the  wide  difference  In  wage  rates. 
tbe  coats  per  unit  nf  prxiuct  Is  higher  In 
tbe  United  States  than  In  Taiwan  Wage 
rates  In  Taiwan  are  from  3',  to  5  cenu  an 
bour;  wbile  in  the  US.  it  is  over  |1  50  an 
botir. 

Members  of  the  domestic  Industry  have 
advised  me  of  the  common  practice  of  the 
tiae  of  child  labor,  particularly  young  ailrl.s, 
working  a  10  hour  day.  6  days  a  week  This 
was  well  documented  in  Department  -rt  State 
alrgram  A  657  from  Taipei  dated  February 
19,  1M6: 

"In  tbe  canning  industry  two  characteris- 
tic* are  moat  striking:  the  large  amounts  of 
ebeap  labor  used,  and  the  amount  of  equip- 
ment produced  locally  for  this  Industry 
Xven  tbe  Larger  factories  have  a  very  small 
nucleus  of  permanent  workers — from  10  to 
70.  and  the  rest  from  200  to  2.000  are 
yoting  girls  from  the  factory's  vicinity  who 
are  on  call  whenever  foodstuffs  arrive  f  jr 
canning.  These  girls  in  many  cases  earn  less 
tJt^n  U-S. — tli  00  per  month.  They  are  used 
Ln  tbe  peeling,  washing,  sorting,  slicing,  trim- 
ming, and  labeling  operations — -all  of  which 
are  done  by  hand-  -but  seldom  run  even  the 
almple.  semi-automatic  sealing  machines 
For  example.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  have 
SO  or  100  young  girls  doing  nothing  but  se- 
lictlnK  tbe  very  best  mushrooms  as  they  go 
by  on  tbe  water  conveyor  (the  remainder  are 
cut  up  or  sliced,  by  hand)    ' 

Industry  offlclals  have  also  advised  me  of 
detentions  by  the  U  S  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration of  Imported  Taiwanese  canned 
muahrooms  at  the  ports  of  Baltimore.  Tampa. 
HotMton,  Norfolk.  Boston.  Miami  and  At- 
lanta, because  they  contained  maggots  In- 
qulrlaa  have  t>een  made  with  Pood  and  Drug 
to  determine  why  il  Imports  have  t>een  so 
detained  at  the  above  ports  there  have  been 
xto  detentions  at  the  principal  ports  of  New 
Tork.  PbUadelphla,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Anfelea. 

Tbe  plain  (acts  of  case  are  that  under 
present  gromlr.g  conditions  lu  Taiwan.  It  la 
tmpoaslble  to  prevent  such  Infestation. 
Mushroom  growing  houses  are  erected  by  the 
producer  from  farm  produced  supplies  such 
as  bamboo  poles  and  rice  straw.  Producers 
are  Just  unable  to  sterUlze  their  growing 
bouses. 

It  Is  believed  In  the  domestic  Industry  that 
tbe  reason  Taiwan  was  unable  In  past  years 
to  make  their  export  goals  was  because  of 
•uch  seizures. 

Here  then  is  a  domestic  Industry  already 
•orely  beset  by  increasing  Imports  of  a  prod- 
uct produced  under  labor  conditions  and 
growing  conditions  which  in  the  U  3  would 
be  an  unfair  method  if  Commerce  We  have 
striven  for  many  years  to  prevent  and  correct 
•ucb  conditions  H  R  478  and  H  R  479  con- 
stitute such  remedies  I  would  urge  their 
favorable  consideration  by  this  Subcommit- 
tee  and   tbe   Committee   on    Education    and 


REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT  ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr  KLEI*PE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  Uils  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  t>akota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  awesome  problems  of  today  and  the 
challenges  of  the  1970's  demand  an  ef- 
ficient and  effective  Conpres-s  Unless 
Congress  Is  strengthened  and  new  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  developed,  there 
Is  grave  danger  that  the  historic  role  of 
Congress  as  an  essential  check  on  the 
massive  power  of  the  Executive  may  be 
dangerously  diluted  Legislation  is  need- 
ed to  update  and  modernize  Congress. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  a  bipartisan 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  was  establlslied  by  unanimous 
vote  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
This  committee  held  41  public  hearings 
and  received  the  views  of  199  witne.sses 
The  testimony  together  with  the  state- 
ments, documents  and  an  Index  Is  set 
forth  m  16  printed  volumes  totaling  2,435 
pages. 

On  March  7.  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Seriate  which  Incorporated  many  of  the 
Joint  Committee  recommendations.  Tliis 
bill.  S.  355.  is  now  before  the  Hou.se  Rules 
Committee  Unfortunately,  there  are 
disturbing  indications  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  with  a  2-to-l  majority 
on  the  House  Rules  Committee  may  take 
no  action  in  this  important  area  We 
believe  there  should  be  action 

The  following  major  improvements 
are  contained  In  this  legLslatlon: 

First  The  establl.shment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
with  continuing  authority  to  study  the 
structure  and  procedures  of  Congress 
and  to  recommend  additional  reforms 
and  changes 

Second  The  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  niinority  through  the  provLslon 
of  additional  committee  staff,  the  right 
to  present  minority  views  and  reports. 
the  provision  of  equal  time  on  confer- 
ence reports,  and  the  rl«ht  to  schedule 
wltnes-ses  during  at  least  1  day  of  com- 
mittee hearings 

Third  The  authorization  of  measures 
designed  to  as-sist  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  performance  of  their  congression- 
al duties  Such  measures  would  Include 
enlarging  committee  staffs,  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  and  authorizing  commit- 
tees to  employ  consultants  on  an  Interim 
basts  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  ex- 
po rti.se  In  various  fields  of  knowledge. 

Fourth  The  implementation  of  fiscal 
controls  and  budgetary  reforms  that 
would  Include  a  greater  utilization  of 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce.  a  multi- 
ple-year financial  projection  of  pro- 
grams and  the  updating  of  the  budget 
on  June  1  of  each  year  and  the  testi- 
mony of  responsible  executive  depart- 
ment officials  Ijefore  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  each  Hou.>e  within  30  days 


after  the  budget  Is  presented  to  Con- 
gress, 

Fifth.  The  appointment  of  post- 
masters and  rural  carriers  would  be  di- 
vorced from  politics. 

Sixth.  The  establishment  of  a  bill  of 
rights  for  committees  that  would  re- 
quire announcement  of  record  votes, 
permit  the  majority  to  compel  the  filing 
of  a  report  or  a  bill,  prohibit  the  use  of 
proxies,  and  require  the  printing  of  com- 
mittee rules  at  the  begimilng  of  each 
session 

The  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  long  have  been  Inter- 
ested in  congressional  reform.  At  the 
outset  of  the  89th  Congress,  a  task  force 
of  the  House  Republicans  on  congres- 
sional reform  and  minority  stafiQng  was 
appointed  to  study  the  matter  of  con- 
gressional reform  In  depth.  As  a  result 
of  the  work  of  this  task  force,  a  book, 
entitled  "We  Propose:  A  Modem  Con- 
gre.ss,"  has  been  published  The  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  contained  in 
this  t)ook  were  presented  in  full  to  the 
Joint  committee  and  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  stemmed 
from  the  work  of  the  task  force. 

We  believe  that  the  Lobbying  Act  of 
1946  needs  strengthening.  Twenty  years 
of  experience  has  exposed  a  number  of 
flaws  In  the  present  provisions.  However, 
the  joint  committee  was  unable  to  con- 
sider this  important  problem  in  the 
depth  and  detail  that  Is  required  and 
which  should  be  afforded  by  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committee.  For  ex- 
ample, this  legislation  fails  completely 
to  address  Itself  to  the  problem  of  exec- 
utive branch  lobbying.  Although  the 
United  States  Code  specifically  prohibits 
the  use  of  appropriated  moneys  to  Influ- 
ence Members  of  Congress  to  favor  or 
oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legis- 
lation or  appropriation  by  Congress,  sub- 
stantial sums  have  been  used  for  thi.s 
purpose.  In  the  past,  long  and  detailed 
telegrams  have  been  sent  by  executive 
department  officials  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress urging  their  support  of  certain 
legislation.  Similarly,  long-distance  calls 
have  been  made  and  Members  have  been 
personally  canvassed  regarding  their 
Intentions  with  respect  to  a  particular 
bill  The  loophole  that  has  been  read  into 
the  present  law  to  permit  this  type  of 
activity  must  be  corrected. 

The  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  Federal  Government's 
activities  and  programs  must  be  con- 
trolled and  audited  by  tJie  congressional 
appropriation  process.  Under  present 
procedures  and  practices.  Congress  has 
been  handicapped  and  unable  to  fully 
perform  Its  historic  role  in  this  Impor- 
tant area  Information  from  the  Execu- 
tive has  frequently  been  confusing  rather 
than  enlightening.  Congress,  limited  as 
to  staff  and  access  to  pertinent  informa- 
tion, has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  execu- 
tive department  fiscal  officers.  All  too 
often.  Congress  has  tended  to  consider 
the  President's  budget  request  In  a 
perfunctory  manner.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  when  the  same  pohtlcal  pai  ty 
controls  both  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  Unless  the  congressional  budg- 
etary process  Is  strengthened,  there  is  a 
real  danger  that  the  fiscal  power  of  this 
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country  will  be  exercised  by  the  Execu- 
tive rather  than  by  the  conatltutionally 
designated  representative  of  the  i>eople. 
Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  Is 
the  first  branch  of  Government.  It  is  the 
central  institution  of  the  American  Re- 
public. In  recent  years,  the  enactment  of 
a  mass  of  open-ended  legislation  that 
grants  broad  and  unrestrained  power  to 
the  executive  department  has  created 
an  escalating  bureaucracy  that  is  In  no 
way  responsible  to  the  voters  of  the 
country.  To  restore  the  balance  that  is 
needed  in  our  Government.  Congress 
must  be  revitalized. 


INCENTIVES    FOR    ANTIPOIXUTION 
CONTROL 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Button]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  aimed  at 
helping  control  air  and  water  pollution 
by  providing  incentives  for  industries  to 
build  antipollution  control  facilities. 

This  bill  would  encourage  private  en- 
terprise to  construct  control  facilities 
without  waiting  for  Federal  Government 
subsidies  or  grants. 

My  bill  and  similar  proposals  would 
provide  an  incentive  tax  credit  for  tax- 
payers who  cooperate  with  appropriate 
State  government  agencies  in  their  anti- 
pollution efforts.  It  would  Increase  the 
present  7 -percent  investment  tax  credit 
on  pollution  control  equipment  to  20 
percent.  In  addition  It  would  provide  for 
a  rapid  tax  amortization  of  the  remain- 
ing cost  of  the  pollution  control  facility. 
Taxpayers  who  qualify  could  amortize 
this  expense  over  a  period  of  1  year  or 
take  It  as  an  expense  deduction  over  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  New  York  State 
has  a  well-designed  program  for  clean- 
ing up  public  water  and  air  that  has  been 
defiled  for  a  century  and  more,  it  Is  plain 
that  Industry  in  New  York  and  other 
States  still  has  much  to  do  in  helping 
.save  our  environment  from  contamina- 
tion. 

To  encourage  the  kind  of  massive  Job 
required  to  replace  the  ugly  specter  of 
foul  and  lifeless  water  and  air,  I  believe 
we  should  provide  industry  with  tax  in- 
centives to  expedite  the  job  of  building 
antipollution  control  facilities. 

With  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprise  working 
together  the  quality  of  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion, and  public  health  can  be  enor- 
mously enhanced. 


U.S.  TRADE  NEGOTIATORS  AT  GE- 
NEVA RETREAT  FROM  STRONG 
AGRICULTURAL  POSITION 

Mr.    KLEPPE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nklskn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEU3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  carries  a  very  dis- 
turbing report  on  the  international  trade 
negotiations  now  winding  up  in  Geneva. 
The  Journal  reports: 

Tbe  UB.  propoeed  that  negotiators  drop 
tbe  question  of  setting  a  figure  on  what 
percentage  of  tbe  Common  Market's  grain 
needs  abould  be  supplied  through  Imports. 

Commenting  on  this  development, 
Slcco  L.  Mansholt,  Common  Market  agri- 
culture commissioner,  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

If  we  agree  to  tbe  American  proposal  our 
farmers  wUl  be  very  glad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  European  farm- 
ers may  find  this  a  welcome  development, 
it  Is  not  good  news  to  American  farmers. 

I  regard  the  willingness  of  UJS.  nego- 
tiators to  drop  our  demand  for  any  per- 
centage guarantee  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  grain  market  as 
unfortunate,  to  say  the  least. 

The  administration  has  reaffirmed 
again  and  again  that  no  deals  would  be 
made  at  these  trade  sessions  which  put 
American  agriculture  on  the  chopping 
block. 

Only  last  week,  at  a  May  2  briefing 
at  the  White  House,  Ambassador  William 
M.  Roth,  chief  negotiator  at  the  Geneva 
sessions,  told  reporters: 

We  bave  been  pressing  particularly  hard 
In  agriculture,  because  it  Is  Impossible  for 
tbe  United  States  to  accept  a  Kennedy 
Round  settlement  that  does  not  Include 
agriculture  In  a  very  meanlng^ful  way  .  .  . 

Later  on  at  the  briefing,  in  discussing 
the  major  outstanding  problems  still  to 
be  resolved,  the  following  colloquy  oc- 
curred : 

Ambassador  Roth.  Third,  It  Is  absolutely 
eesentlal  that  tbe  United  States  gets  addi- 
tional agricultural  offers  from  tbe  com- 
munity. 

Question.  Tou  mean  reductions? 

Ambassador  Roth.  Tes.  Offers.  Reductions, 
In  effect,  in  tariffs. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  our  negotiators  In 
Geneva  are  retreating  from  the  strong 
position  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
a  soimd,  broad-based  trade  future  for 
American  agriculture.  In  view  of  new 
protectionist  farm  agreements  reached 
Isist  fall  by  the  Common  Market,  the  ap- 
parent capitulation  of  the  administra- 
tion on  the  question  of  the  future  U.S. 
grain  market  in  Europe  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation.^ 

In  view  of  its  importance,  I  include 
the  May  11  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
to  which  I  have  referred  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks: 

Tauft  Talks   Slated   To   Rxsuiu   Tomor- 
row With  EEC-UJ3.  Farm  Psoblzms  Sim- 

PUFXSD 

Further  progress  toward  a  successful  set- 
tlement of  tbe  Kennedy  Rotind  of  trade  nego- 
tiations was  made  yesterday  when  the  Com- 
mon Market  CouncU  of  Ministers  In  Brussels 
Instructed  Ita  delegates  to  resume  agricul- 
tural negotiations  on  tbe  basis  of  a  Ujs.  pro- 
posal made  early  Tuesday  morning. 

Tbe  VS.  propoeed  that  negotiators  drop 
tbe  question  of  setting  a  figure  on  what  per- 


centage of  the  Common  Market's  grain  needs 
shoiUd  be  supplied  through  Imports. 

This  means  that.  In  effect,  negotiators  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  will  re- 
turn to  Geneva  tomorrow  with  only  one  ma- 
jor agricultural  question  to  take  up  with  the 
U.S.  delegation.  They  will  simply  try  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  bow  much  food  aid  should 
be  given  by  more-developed  countries  to 
famine -stricken  countries. 

This  means  that,  barring  a  reversal  by  the 
U.S.  In  the  position  it  took  Tuesday,  the  com- 
plex agricultural  problems  wlU  have  been 
greatly  simplified.  The  latest  deadline  for 
both  the  UJ3.  and  tbe  EEC  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment of  trade  questions  of  all  types  between 
themselves  and  with  other  nations  Is  mid- 
night Sunday. 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  which  met  here 
to  hear  a  report  from  EEC  negotiators,  raised 
few  serious  objections  to  the  UJ3.  grain  move. 

The  Common  Market  is  comp>06ed  of 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxembourg. 

On  leaving  the  meeting,  Slcco  L.  Mansholt, 
Common  Idarket  agriculture  commissioner, 
said  that  "if  we  agree  to  tbe  American  pro- 
posal our  farmers  will  be  very  glad."  Today 
tbe  Council  of  Ministers  will  discuss  the  sec- 
ond big  Issue  stiU  pending  In  the  EEC-U.S. 
negotiations,  tariffs  on  industrial  chemicals. 
Jean  Rey,  EEC  chief  negotiator,  has  asked  the 
ministers  to  authorize  an  agreement  on  tbe 
basis  of  a  proposal  by  Eric  Wyndbam  White, 
director  general  of  the  organization  supervis- 
ing the  multinatlon  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  Gatt  Is  sponsoring  the 
Kennedy  Round,  so  called  because  legislation 
authorizing  U.S.  participation  was  passed 
during  President  Kennedy's  Administration. 

SELXXNG    FKICE    RI7LX 

Mr.  Wyndam  White's  proposal  calls  for  tbe 
UJ3.  to  make  50%  reductions  on  chemical  tar- 
iffs that  aren't  covered  by  tbe  American  seU- 
Ing  price  rule.  The  EEC,  In  turn,  would  make 
20%  reductions  and  offer  a  further  30%  con- 
tingent upon  rep>eal  by  Congress  of  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  rule,  under  wblcb  U.S.  tar- 
iffs on  certain  Imported  chemicals,  notably 
dyestuffs,  are  calculated  as  a  percentage  of 
the  American  market  price  rather  than  tbe 
price  set  by  the  seller. 

Whether  or  not  the  Council  of  Ministers 
will  put  any  major  road  block  In  the  way  of 
a  chemicals  settlement  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  the  fact  that  they  didn't  place  any  Im- 
portant new  agricultural  restrictions  on  their 
negotiators  Ls  a  hopeful  sign. 

An  agreement  between  the  EEC  and  tbe 
U.S.  over  the  weekend  would  seem  to  assure 
tbe  success  of  tbe  Kennedy  Round,  in  which 
a  total  of  53  nations  are  participating  and  in 
which  many  others  are  affected  In  some  way. 
Mr.  Rey  said  early  this  month  that  an  EEC- 
U.S.  settlement  would  have  to  be  reached 
before  the  final  stages  of  tbe  negotiations 
could  be  entered  and  that  such  a  settlement 
would  decide  whether  the  Kennedy  Rovmd 
was  to  be  successful. 

The  question  that  unUl  yesterday  seemed 
to  be  a  major  threat  was  how  much  grain 
the  EEC  was  willing  to  accept  from  overseas. 
The  U.S.  wanted  the  EEC  to  buy  13%  of  Its 
grain  from  abroad,  but  the  EEC  was  willing 
to  commit  Itself  only  to  10%.  This  was  sig- 
nificant, as  each  percentage  point  represents 
some  800,000  metric  tons  of  grain. 

But  early  Tuesday  morning,  after  an  all- 
night  negotiating  session,  tbe  U.S.  negotia- 
tors said  they  were  willing  to  drop  their  de- 
mand for  any  percentage  guarantee.  This 
move  apparently  was  based  on  UjS.  willing- 
ness to  gamble  that  the  EEC  wouldn't  be  able 
soon  to  boost  its  self  sufficiency  In  grain 
above  the  present  level  of  about  86%. 

FOOD  Am  PLAN 

In  return  for  tbis  concession,  tbe  UJ3.  ap- 
parently asked  that  tbe  EEC  show  willingness 
to  boost  the  volume  of  wheat  to  be  set  aside 
for  a  food  aid  program  to  famine-stricken 
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B»ttona.  Tbe  V  8  and  the  BBC  have  b*en  wide 
apart  on  tbe  amount,  with  the  D  8  holding 
out  for  flre  tnllUon  to  six  million  metric  ton« 
and  the  EEC  suggesting  about  three  million 
Of  the  total,  the  EEC  would  contribute  Tl". 
and  the  U  S  40'^-  The  larger  the  amount  of 
aid.  the  greater  the  llkeliho«.xl  that  the  EEC 
would  haye  to  continue  Importing  grain  from 
the  OS.  and  Canada 

It  la  believed  that  Mr  Rey  will  return  to 
the  negotiations  prefwred  to  raise  the  EEC 
food  aid  proposal  to  four  million  tons  and 
perhaps  mart  But  the  Council  of  Ministers 
also  armed  him  with  a  further  weapon  for  the 
final  negotiations,  proposing  that  some  of 
the  food  aid  be  not  In  grains  but  in  other 
producta.  ruch  aa  dried  milk,  of  the  type 
produced  In  Comm  jn  Market  countries  This 
type  of  aid.  of  course,  wouldn't  achieve  the 
U.S.  purpose  of  keeping  the  Common  Market 
open  to  U  3    gral  n 

The  U  3  does  have  one  other  card  tn  piny 
on  grain,  however  Under  a  19^  agreement. 
the  KEC  promised  to  negotiate  compensation 
with  wheat-selling  countries  If  Its  Imports  "f 
high-quality  wheat  fell  below  the  average 
leTel  of  the  preceding  three  years  The  fTc 
believed  a  new  p>ercentage  g^iarantee  would 
iiave  wiped  this  offer  out  but  with  the  p>er- 
oentage  guarantee  discarded  it  isnt  sure 
whether  the  VB  might  be  able  to  use  the 
1903  rule  to  maintain  access  to  the  EEC.  at 
least  for  high-quality  wheat  The  1962  agree- 
ment Is  renewable  annually  It  Is  apparently 
was  decided  yesterday  however  not  to  toss 
the  19<I2  agreement  into  the  final  negotia- 
tions. 

The  big  remaining  problem  on  chemicals  l.s 
the  question  of  benaenoid  chemicals  which 
are  used  m  dyes  and  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts. The  VS.  wanted  to  eliminate  the.se 
etaendcala  from  tbe  tariff  agreement  and  the 
KBC  wanted  them  in.  This  question  no  doubt 
wUl  have  to  be  settled  in  the  further  negotla- 
ttooa. 

In  Oeneva.  tbe  American  delegation  spent 
moat  of  Its  day  prer>arlog  for  tomorrow's 
Intenalvs  negotiating  sessions.  Ambassadors 
WUUam  Roth  and  W.  Ulchael  Blumenthal. 
tb«  top  American  negotiators,  were  Joined 
toy  John  A.  Schnilger.  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  In  brief  t»Ika  with  the  Japanese 
»jt/i  tbe  Briuah. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  US.  COMMITTEE 
ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  TO  PREPARE 
FOR  PARTICIPATION  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  OBSERV- 
ANCE OP  1968  AS  INTERNATIONAL 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  YEAR 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
ImouB  oonaent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr  KumnMAif  1  may  extend 
Ms  remarks  at  thia  point  In  the  Ricord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
establish  a  U.S.  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  to  prepare  for  U.S.  participation 
tn  tbe  observance  of  1968  as  Intema- 
tlonai  Year  for  Human  Rights.  During 
tbe  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
■everal  of  my  colleagues  and  I  Introduced 
a  similar  bill  to  establish  such  a  commit- 
tee.' 


'The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Hal- 
pem)  Introduced  the  original  legislation. 
HJl.  12306.  In  tbe  House  of  Represenutlves 
January  2S.  1960.  His  statement  appears  In 
tb«  CoMoacsBiOMai.  Rrcoao.  vol.  112.  pt  1. 
p.  1080.  My  bill  and  statement  appear  in  the 


On  December  13  1963.  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  unanl- 
mou.sly  adopted  a  re.s<,)lutlon  which  des- 
ignated the  year  1968  as  the  Interna- 
tional Human  Ri^ihts  Year,  and  called 
upon  the  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations  to  join  in  that  observance. 

The  year  1968  was  selected  for  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  on  July  2S.  1965.  in  honor  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  tiie  universal  dec- 
laration of  human  nsihts  Pullowin*?  pas- 
sage of  Hie  U  N  re-Solution,  li.e  Intt'ma- 
Uonal  Commission  of  Jurists  in  Geneva. 
Swiuerlaiid.  aruiouiiced  that  a  world- 
wide campaign  would  be  undertaken  and 
ur^ed  that  11  liations  plan  organized  ac- 
tivity to  explore  the  statiis  of  human 
n«hts  and  sugt;est  ways  to  strengthen 
adherence  to  them 

The  letti.'^lation  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day would  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  U.S.  Committee  on  Human  Rlshts 
to  be  composed  of  1 1  members— two  from 
the  House  of  Representative.s.  two  from 
the  Senate,  and  seven  others  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.' 
The  Committee  would  function  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  w  C(X)i  dinatc  and  guide 
efforts  to  prepare  for  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  observance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Human  Rinhts  Year,  and  to  assure 
proper  coordination  and  foUowthrough 
during  1968,  the  year  of  observance. ' 

To  accomplish  this  the  Committee 
would  be  authorized  to  conduct  hearmgs 
and  seminars,  and  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  all  departmenu  of  the  Government 
which  might  be  Involved    A  final  report 
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We  were  Joined  In  this  behalf  In  the  Second 
Session  of  the  89lh  Congress  by  17  other 
Members.  To  dale.  Jiere  have  t>een  eleven 
sporLii^s  of   the   bill   In   the  90th  Congress. 

'  The  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentaUves  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  one  from  each  of  the  two  major 
political  parties,  the  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  In 
similar  fashion  The  original  bill  Introduced 
by  Representative  Ualpern  In  the  8Sth  Con- 
gress provided  that  the  remaining  seven 
committee  members  be  appointed  "from  pri- 
vate life  ■■  The  Department  of  State,  which 
approved  the  legislation,  suKgeated  In  Its 
May  12.  1966,  reFwrt  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  these 
words  be  deleted  to  provide  the  President 
greater  freedom  In  selecltoii  of  Committee 
memtjers  The  Department  of  State.  Joined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  suggested 
other  perfecting  changes  In  the  bill,  such  as 
a  provision  that  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  from 
among  all  Its  members,  rather  than  Just 
from  the  seven  Uie  President  would  appoint 
With  these  technical  changes,  which  I  have 
accepted  and  which  do  not  Infringe  upon 
the  intent  or  substantive  language  of  the 
bi:i  bi.th  executive  agencies  reconimendetl 
passage   of    the   legislation 

'  This  legislation  would  Implement  a  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rlghu  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  CooperaUoii 
This  Committee,  composed  of  an  ad  hoc 
group  of  distinguished  private  citizens,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Louis  B. 
Sohn  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Issued  Its 
report  In  December  of  1966  The  report  sug- 
gested a  number  of  ways  In  which  the  US. 
could  take  action  to  further  universal  respect 
for  tbe  rule  of  law. 


would  be  submitted  to  the  President  no 
later  than  October  31.  1967.* 

I  was  privileged  on  August  11,  1966. 
to  present  a  statement  In  conjunction 
with  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee hearings  held  on  this  subject  by  its 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zation and  MovemenUs.  Although  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  approved  the 
bill  In  modified  form.'  the  House  ad- 
journed without  acting  upon  the  legl.sla- 
tion  The  Senate,  however,  passed  the 
measure  October  17,  1966.  shortly  before 
final  adjournment  of  the  second  session 
of  the  89lh  Congress. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  in- 
cludes the  committee's  authorization 
limitation  of  $300,000  and  other  technical 
changes  su«gested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and   the  Department  of  State. 

The  need  for  the  Instant  legislation  is 
more  apparent  than  ever.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State,  In  Its  May  12,  1966.  re- 
port t(5  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Representative  Thomas 
E  Morgan,  stated: 

A  committee  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress will  attract  Immediate  support  and 
cooperation  from  tlie  many  VB  organizations 
and  institutions  already  Interested  In  ad- 
vancing human  rights.  Tlie  U.N.  resolution 
designating  1968  as  International  Human 
Rights  Year  urges  Iritcnslflcitlon  of  domes- 
tic efforts  and  educational  programs  Many 
Government  agencies,  unlverslUes,  law 
schools,  and  other  Institutions  are  likewise 
concerned. 

In  joining  In  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  this  Nation  will  be  reaf- 
firming a  commitment  to  Inherent  iml- 
vcrsal  human  or  individual  rights  which 
was  made  in  our  earliest  days,  and  which 
remains  the  framework  in  which  our  laws 
are  drawn  and  enforced. 

Although  we  have  on  occasion.  In  some 
areas  of  our  national  life,  neglected  this 
concept  and  have,  for  Instance,  delayed 
acting  on  several  pending  International 
human  rights  conventions,  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  idea  which  prevails  in  all  our 
pronouncements  of  the  hope  which  we 
hold  for  the  world's  development. 

Involvement  In  International  Human 
RighLs  Year  will  afford  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reassert  our  belief  in  the  fun- 
damental worth  of  the  individual  and 
his  Importance  t)efore  the  law.  It  will 
also  enable  us  to  help  disseminate  this 
Idea  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly to  the  less  developed  nations, 
who  sometimes  tend  to  put  this  concept 
aside  In  favor  of  more  immediate 
achievement  and  progress  in  the  material 
sense 

Action  Is  needed  now,  at  this  session. 


•  In  the  bill  Mr  Halpern  reintroduced  In 
the  »Oth  Congress  on  January  10,  1967.  Hit. 
660.  the  Committees  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1.  1967.  Because  of  the  delay  In  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  the  Committee  would 
need  at  least  an  additional  two  months  to 
adequately    perform  its   function. 

•The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
ported favorably  (H.  Report  No.  2050)  on 
the  legislation  September  21,  1966  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  amended  the  bill:  "author- 
izing an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $300,000 
and  empowering  the  US.  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  to  accept  donations  of  money, 
property,  and  personal  services  In  carrying 
out  tbe  provisions  of  this  legislation." 
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because  planning  must  be  done  suf- 
ficiently in  advance  of  the  start  of  the 
observance  to  Insure  the  United  States  an 
active  role  and  a  place  of  leadership  in 
the  events  of  this  important  year. 

I  cannot  suggest  strongly  enough  that 
we  act  at  this  session  to  establish  the 
US.  Committee  on  Human  Rights,  and 
I  am  happy  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Congressman  Seyuottk  Hal- 
pern,  in  supporting  this  measure. 

There  follows  a  copy  of  the  bill  I  have 
today  introduced : 

H.R.  9876 

A  bill  to  establish  a  tTnlted  States  Committee 
on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  the  observance 
of  the  year  1968  as  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

tST4BI,iaHMKWT    OF    UNITSO    STATES   COUICITTES 
ON    HUMAN    RIGHTS 

8>cTioN  1.  That,  In  order  to  provide  for 
effective  and  coordinated  preparation  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968,  designated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  as 
"International  Human  Rights  Year",  there 
Is  established  an  advisory  and  coordinating 
committee,  to  be  known  as  the  "United 
States  Committee  on  Human  Rights"  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee"). 

MKMBERSRIP    Or    THI    COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  from  each  of 
the  two  major  piolltlcal  parties. 

{2)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  tbe  Senate,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(3)  seven  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  Committee  from  among  Its 
members. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  Its  memtjers. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
luch  rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  advis- 
able to  conduct  Its  activities. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBEXS  OT  THE  COMMTTTEI 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
officer*  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  compensation  In  addition 
to  that  received  for  their  services  as  such 
officers  or  employees.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  from  private  life  each  shall 
receive  HOO  per  diem  when  actually  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Committee.  Each  member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  In  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

POWERS     AND     DirriES     OF     THE     COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  shall  formulate 
plans  for  effective  and  coordinated  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  tbe  observance 
of  the  year  1968  as  "International  Human 
Rights  Year".  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  the  Committee  U  au- 
ihorlaed  to — 

1 1 )  conduct  studies,  seminars,  and  meet- 
ings with  appropriate  parties  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  effective  participation  In  the  observ- 
ance of  International  Human  Rights  Year  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States; 


(2)  explore  the  role  of  tbe  United  States 
in  deflnlng.  eKpreaalng,  and  expanding  the 
application  of  human  rights  principles  In  the 
United  States  and   tbrougbout  the   world; 

(3)  review  past  and  present  policies  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  tmlversal 
application  and  preservation  of  himfian  rights 
principles;  and 

(4)  take  aucb  other  action  and  conduct 
such  other  activities  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  provide  a  basis  for  the  observance 
by  the  United  States  of  International  Human 
Bights  Year. 

COOPXXATIOIV   WITH    COMMrTTEE    BT 
XXKTUnVE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to 
request  any  department,  agency,  independent 
establishment,  or  Instrumentality  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
furnish  suggestions  and  Information  to  assist 
the  Committee  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  head  of  each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  independent  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  shall  furnish  such  sug- 
gestions and  information  to  the  Committee 
upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
ciialrman. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  head  of 
each  department,  agency.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  otherwise 
cooperate  with  the  Committee  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  pro- 
vide the  Committee  with  such  additional 
assistance  and  services  as  may  bt  available. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Committee  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

BTAVr  or  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  appoint 
an  executive  secretary  without  regard  to  the 
provialona  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  compietltlve 
service,  prescribe  bla  duties,  and  ffx  bis 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  payable  under  the  General 
Schedule  contained  in  section  6332  of  title 
S  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and  fix 
the  compensation,  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code,  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  Tbe  Committee  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  for  the  departments  by  sec- 
tion 8100  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

REPORT  AND  TERMINATION  OF  COMMTTTEX 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Tbe  Committee  shall  submit 
to  the  President,  not  later  than  October  31, 
1967,  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  re- 
port of  the  actlvltiea  of  the  Committee  under 
this  Act,  together  with  Its  recommendations. 
Including  recommendations  as  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  most  effective  and  coordi- 
nated participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  observance  of  the  year  1968  as  "Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year"  may  be  ac- 
complished and  including  recommendations 
as  to  the  means  by  which  tbe  United  States 
xoay  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  ac- 
ceptance, observance,  practice,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  principles  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world  during  "International 
Human  Blgbta  Year"  and  thereafter. 

(b)  Prom  and  after  the  submission  of  Its 
report  to  tbe  President  under  subsection 
(a),  tbe  Committee  aball,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  ccmtlnoe  as  an  Informa- 
tional and  coordinating  elearlnghotise  and 
center  of  United  States  participation  In  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  as  "International 


Human  Rights  Year"  and,  to  carry  out  such 
purpose,  shall  perform  such  additional  duties 
as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
at  the  close  of  December  31,  1968. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF   DONATIONS;    AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  and 
personal  services  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(b)  "niere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  (300,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


AIR    AND    WATER    POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  unleash  the 
ingenuity  and  aggressiveness  of  private 
industry  to  help  combat  and  solve  the 
Nation's  constantly  worsening  air  and 
water  pollution  problem.  What  is  needed 
now  is  action. 

We,  in  Houston  and  Harris  County, 
Tex.,  are  keenly  aware  of  the  pollution 
that  plagues  us.  Our  city  is  determined 
to  whip  this  problem.  We  want  our  ship 
channel,  bayous,  creeks  and  bays  to  be 
clean  and  healthful.  We  want  the  air  we 
breathe  to  be  pure. 

I  feel  that  private  Industry  has  a  right- 
ful place  of  leadership  in  the  field  of  pol- 
lution control. 

My  bill  carries  a  20-percent  incentive 
tax  credit  that  would  be  applied  to  all 
costs  of  polluticm  abatement  facilities. 
Money  put  into  these  costly  facilities  do 
not  produce  a  profit  and  often  require 
high  and  continuous  operating  costs. 

This  incentive  would  be  a  big  boost  in 
encouraging  industry  to  work  toward  the 
goal  of  clean  air  and  water  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment pollution  programs  and  gxildelines. 

In  Houston,  we  are  facing  up  to  the 
problem  of  "standards  and  guideline" 
legislation;  but,  to  get  quick  action,  we 
need  also  to  make  these  large  and  neces- 
sary nonprofit  expenditures  more  palata- 
ble to  private  industry. 


CHINA,  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frwn  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  attempt  has  been  made  in  recent 
days  to  reopen  the  question  of  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China  and  its  admission  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  passing  one 
should  perhaps  note  that  coming  during 
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the  period  of  the  ofQclal  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  these 
Questions  have  produced  an  unnecessary 
diplomatic  embarrassment  for  our  coun- 
try. It  Is  my  own  further  belief  that  the 
timing  of  such  proposals  could  scarcely 
be  less  fortuitous,  given  Red  China's  In- 
volvement as  our  adversary  In  Vietnam 
to  say  nothing  of  the  current  political 
Instability  of  the  Mao  regime.  We  need 
to  be  careful  lest  In  a  burst  of  something 
described  as  "positivism  "  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed In  shoring  up  a  regime  that  Is  the 
epitome  of  negativism  when  it  comes  to 
the  establishment  of  a  world  system  built 
on  law  and  order  rather  than  violence 
and  terror.  Recognition  of  Red  China 
would  not  be  a  progressive  act  at  all;  It 
would  be  regressive  and  send  a  deep  chill 
through  those  nations  on  the  periphery 
of  Communist  China  that  want  to  see 
the  red  tide  contained 

The  subject  of  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  must  also 
be  considered  within  the  context  of  world 
conditions  as  they  exist  today;  not  as 
they  may  have  ejdsted  a  decade  ago  or 
at  some  other  previous  point  In  history. 
Judged  In  that  light  and  given  the  spe- 
cUlc  conditions  that  do  exist  today  as 
discussed  a  moment  ago,  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  is  a 
question  far  broader  than  Just  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Government  to- 
ward the  United  Nations  and  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  generally.  Red 
China  Is  not  just  any  nation;  these  are 
not  Just  ordinary  and  usual  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  unanimous 
consent  I  enclose  a  very  Informative, 
well-reasoned,  and  I  think  helpful  Judg- 
ment on  this  Issue  by  David  H  Popper, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Intema- 
tlooal  Organization  Affairs.  His  views 
were  outlined  in  a  speech,  entitled 
"China,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
United  States."  delivered  before  public 
affairs  fellows  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion at  Washington,  DC  ,  on  March  28, 
19M.  I  believe  it  is  most  persuasive  In  its 
docimientatlon  of  the  idea  that  Chinese 
Communist  Isolation  is  self-decreed  To 
use  Mr.  Popper's  words: 

Tbua,  the  door  to  co-operation  between 
ouraelves  and  the  people  of  mainland  China 
ootild  be  opened — but  the  keys  are  in  their 
bands. 

The  address  follows: 

Chima,    th*    Umttzd    Nations,    and    the 

UWITHJ    STAT«a 

(By  David  H  Popper  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Organization 
Affairs )  ■ 

We  must.  I  think,  approach  the  problem 
of  United  State*  policy  regau-dlng  the  repre- 
•antatlon  of  China  In  the  United  Nations  In 
tbe  perspective  of  history  In  this  perspec- 
tive It  quickly  becomes  clear  that  It  Is  an 
oversimplification  to  regard  Chinese- Ameri- 
can relations  as  habitually  or  necessarily  an- 
tagonistic. Indeed,  looking  backward  one  Is 
•truck  by  the  long-continued  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  the  development  of  China 
•nd  in  the  close  ties  which  have  typically 
r«i»*^M<  tMtween  the  Chinese  and  the  Ameri- 
can people*. 

For    almost    ISO    years    there    have    been 


'  Address  made  before  the  public  affairs 
fellows  of  the  Brookings  Institution  at  Wash- 
tngton,  DC  .  on  Mar  38. 


Americans  who  were  passionately  Interested 
In  China  The  earliest  t>asls  of  Interest  was 
economic :  Students  of  American  history 
know  how  important  the  China  trade  was  to 
the  seafarers  of  New  England  and  the  mid- 
Atlantic  In  visiting  collections  of  early  19th- 
century  Americana — for  example,  at  the 
Wlnterthur  Museum  near  Wilmington.  Del- 
aware— one  la  struck  by  the  amount  of  mag- 
nificent Chinese  furniture,  tableware,  and 
fabrics  then  to  be  found  In  the  finer  Ameri- 
can homes 

At  a  later  stage,  when  European  countries 
were  engaged  In  carving  out  concessions  In 
a  China  which  seemed  to  be  falling  apart, 
the  United  States  played  an  active  role  In 
seeking  equality  of  commercial  opportunity 
for  all  In  China  Americans  benefited  as  a 
result  from  concessions  exacted  by  others, 
but  the  fact  is  that  Americans  were  not  In 
the  forefront  In  Inflicting  the  colonial  Indig- 
nities to  which  China  was  subjected  as  the 
19th  century  drew  to  Its  close 

Our  national  Interest  In  the  period  of  the 
20th-century  World  Wars  tended  on  the 
whole  to  bolster  Chinese  Independence.  We 
reacted  strongly,  though  as  It  turned  out  not 
strongly  enough,  to  the  Japanese  Invasion 
of  Manchuria  In  1931,  which  perhaps  began 
the  melancholy  train  of  events  leading  to 
Pearl  Harbor  And  we  collaborated  very  ac- 
tively Indeed  with  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  In  fighting  the  Japanese  during 
World   War  II 

Through  all  this  period.  In  Increasing 
measure.  Axnerlcan  educators,  missionaries, 
and  traders  were  at  work  In  China.  There 
was.  I  think,  a  rather  unique  bond  between 
the  two  countries  "Old  China  bands" 
formed  a  very  special  group  of  commitment 
and  expertise,  and  they  had  a  strong  Influ- 
ence on  American  policy 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  In 
drafting  the  United  Nations  Charter  the 
United  States  Insisted  that  China  should  be 
one  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  We  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  decision  rep- 
resented something  of  an  innovation.  A  non- 
European  stale  was  Included  In  the  loner 
circle  of  nations  possessing  major  reap>onsl- 
blUty  in  the  VH  for  maintaining  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  Japan  has  attained 
permanent  miembershlp  In  the  League  of 
Nations  Council,  but  this  was  a  far  leas  slg- 
nlflcant  body  than  the  U  N   Security  Council. 

Unhappily.  China  was  not  able  to  turn  to 
the  task  of  peaceful  development  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  Years  of  strife — 
Invasion  by  foreign  foes  and  civil  conflict  at 
home — bad  drained  China  of  Its  wealth, 
riddled  Its  human  resources,  and  destroyed 
Its  internal  stability.  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists were  able  to  exploit  this  situation  to 
seize  power  Ln  large  areas  of  the  country 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  United 
States  to  help  the  Chinese  to  form  an  over- 
all coalition  government  which  would  restore 
peace  These  efforts  unfortunately  failed,  and 
In  1949  victorious  Communist  armies  forced 
the  legltlntate  government  of  China  and  a 
million  of  Its  supporters  to  take  refuge  on 
the  Island  of  Taiwan,  where  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  Is  located  today. 

The  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime  throughout  mainland  China 
while  the  legitimate  government  of  China 
continued  in  existence  on  Taiwan  presented 
the  U  N  with  a  serious  political  and  legal 
problem  The  government — Indeed  the  very 
personalities'—associated  with  the  original 
Chinese  assumption  of  membership  In  the 
United  Nations  still  exercised  the  functions 
of  government  in  an  area  they  controlled. 
The  de  facto  control  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists on  the  mainland  could  not  b« 
denied;  but  In  1940-60  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  enough  time  had  elapsed  to  draw 
any  concliulons  as  to  how  much  support  that 
rsglme  had  In  mainland  China  or  how  firmly 
It  would  become  established. 


AOcaEaaioM   aoainst  thx   v. v.  in   k«kza 

Then,  as  the  statesmen  and  lawyers 
wrestled  with  this  problem.  North  Korean 
forces  crossed  the  38th  parallel  and  Invaded 
the  free  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
In  June  19S0.  In  the  events  which  followed 
Communist  Chinese  forces  became  massively 
Involved  In  the  aggression.  It  was  not  only 
an  active  aggression  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea;  It  was  an  aggression  against  the 
United  Nations  Itself.  And  the  United  Na- 
tions, In  a  historic  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly,  directly  condemned  the  Chinese 
Communists  for  participating  In  the  aggres- 
sion against  the  UN  The  actual  language  or 
one  paragraph  of  that  resolution,  adopted  on 
February   1.   1951.  reads  as  follows: 

•'The  General  Assembly  .  .  . 

"Findt  that  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  by 
giving  direct  aid  and  assistance  to  those  who 
were  already  commilltlng  aggression  In  Korea 
and  by  engaging  in  hostilities  against  United 
Nations  forces  there,  has  Itself  engaged  In 
aggression  In  Korea." 

This  put  the  problem  of  Chinese  repre- 
sentation In  a  new  and  different  perspective 
It  was  now  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
from  the  United  Nations  standpoint  the 
Chinese  Communists  had,  as  It  were,  the 
status  of  an  outlaw.  To  most  U.N.  members. 
Including  the  United  States,  It  seemed  at  the 
time  quite  Inappropriate  to  regard  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  as  qualified  In  po- 
litical termM  to  be  represented  In  the  balls  o( 
the  United  Nations,  which  It  directly  defied 
by  armed  force. 

Legally  speaking,  we  were  not  talking  at 
this  stage  about  the  admission  of  a  new 
member  to  the  organization  but  about  the 
narrower  question  of  who  should  sit  in  the 
seats  reserved  for  China  In  the  U.N.  Yet  by 
analogy,  the  question  of  qualifications  for 
U  N  membership  necessarily  came  to  the 
forefront.  The  UN.  Charter  provides  that 
UN.  membership  U  open  to  "peace-loving 
states"  which  accept  the  obligations  con- 
tained In  the  U  N.  Chart  'r  and  which.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  organization,  are  able 
and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations 
As  long  as  Communist  China  defied  the 
provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter  having  to  do 
with  the  maintaining  of  International  peace 
and  security,  as  long  as  It  persisted  In  de- 
fending and  Justifying  Its  acts  of  aggression 
in  Korea,  as  long  as  it  would  not  undertake 
to  measure  up  to  the  standards  to  which  all 
United  Nations  members  subscribe.  It  did 
not  seem  to  most  UN.  members  that  Com- 
munist China  could  properly  be  seated  in 
the  UN 

The  Korea  episode  has  not  been  liquidated 
to  this  day,  though  relatively  stable  condi- 
tions exist  along  the  38th  parallel  Yet.  on 
top  of  the  Korean  experience,  the  UN.  has 
observed  one  manifestation  after  another  or 
resort  to  aggressive  force  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime.  The  Chinese  Communists 
used  force  to  subdue  Tibet.  In  two  military 
episodes  the  Chinese  Communists  overriui 
the  frontiers  of  India.  They  endeavored  to 
force  their  way  to  control  of  the  offshore 
Islands  which  remained  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China 

BKACnON    TO    COMMUNIST    CHINISE    IXTSIMISM 

Nor  were  Chinese  Communist  efforts  lim- 
ited to  the  Immediate  borders  under  their 
control  Representing  the  most  extreme  wing 
of  Communist  doctrine,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists embarked  on  subversive  activities  In 
widely  scattered  areas,  both  in  Asia  and  on 
other  continents.  Communists  plotted  to 
seize  control  In  Malaya  and  later  Indonesia 
Chinese  Communist  support  for  subversion 
turned  up  In  Africa  And  Chinese  Commu- 
nist logistic  and  ideological  support  Is  a  very 
appreciable  factor  In  sustaining  North  Vlet- 
Nams   aggression    against   South    Vlet-Nam 

In  the  end.  Communist  Chinese  extremism 
has  succeeded  In  alarming  or  offending  al- 
most everyone.  You  cannot,  after  all,  preach 
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a  doctrine  of  permanent  revolution  without 
antagonizing  governments  and  t>eople  who 
feel  that  they  have  already  passed  through 
their  national  revolutions.  Bhren  the  Oom- 
cnunlst  associates  of  Peking  have  found  It 
impossible — save  only  Albania,  Peking's 
ever-falthftU  spokesman — to  maintain  close 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. And  now,  In  recent  months,  we 
h.ive  observed  astounding  political  convul- 
eioiis  within  China  Itself. 

This,  then,  la  the  background  against  which 
the  problem  of  Chinese  representation  In 
the  United  Nations  has  been  considered  from 
year  to  year.  It  helps  to  explain  why  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  never  attained 
representation  In  the  United  Nations  despite 
the  admitted  fact  that  they  hold  under  their 
rontrol  so  large  a  population  and  so  great  an 
area  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  now  regarding 
efforts  to  obtain  Chinese  Communist  partici- 
pation In  the  U.N. 

Originally  these  efforts  were  spearheaded 
by  the  then  great  and  good  friend  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  the  Soviet  Union.  In- 
deed, at  the  beginning  of  1960  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  unsuccessfully  to  challenge  the 
credentials  of  the  Republic  of  China  In  the 
U  N  Security  Council.  The  Soviets  actually 
walked  out  of  the  Council  temporarily  when 
they  were  defeated  on  this  Issue — Ironically, 
thereby  enabling  the  Security  CouncU  to  act 
with  great  dispatch  when  the  Republic  of 
Korea  was  Invaded  In  June  of  that  year. 

Since  the  Council  Is  a  continuing  body, 
credentials  are  not  periodically  resubmitted 
as  they  are  at  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
U.N  General  Assembly,  and  thus  the  Issue 
has  not  recently  arisen  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  Is  worth  remembering,  however,  that 
what  would  be  at  stake  If  It  were  would  be 
more  than  a  simple  question  of  whether 
the  Chinese  representatives'  credentials  were 
In  good  form.  A  political  Issue  of  flrst-rank 
Importance  would  be  Involved,  and  only  the 
Security  Council  could  make  the  determi- 
nation. 

In  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  the  Chinese 
representation  question  has  been  taken  up 
rrom  year  to  year,  always  with  tbe  same 
result.  For  many  years  the  Assembly  adopted 
a  so-called  "moratorium"  resolution  In 
which  the  Assembly  simply  decided  to  take 
no  action  on  proposals  to  change  the  rep- 
resentation of  China.  More  recently,  the  di- 
rect Issue  of  choice  has  been  debated  at 
length  and  put  to  the  vote.  As  a  matter  of 
procedure,  the  Assembly  has  declc^ed  that 
any  change  In  Chinese  representation  Is  an 
Important  poUUcal  matter  which,  pursuant 
to  the  charter,  requires  a  two- thirds  ma- 
jority In  the  General  Assembly. 

Actually,  proposals  for  a  change  have  never 
atuined  even  a  simple  majority.  There  was 
a  h.nlr-trlgger  tie  vote  In  1965  '  (a  two-thirds 
majority  being  required  for  action),  but  the 
balance  In  1966  swung  against  the  Chinese 
Communists  by  11  votes.  And  the  decisions 
taken  at  the  General  Assembly  have  been 
applied  throughout  the  U.N.  system  of  spe- 
cUiUzed  agencies  In  the  econoinlc  and  social 
.Idd. 

CHI.VESE   COMMUNIST    ATTITUM    TOWARD    nj<. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  rare  uniform- 
ity or  action?  Why  Is  It  that.  In  literally  hun- 
dreds of  decisions  taken  In  the  most  diverse 
U  N  bodies  over  a  period  of  17  years  during 
which  the  number  of  U.N.  members  has  dou- 
bled, the  results  have  always — with  only  one 
minor  and  temporary  exception — been  the 
same^ 

Tlie  answer  cannot,  I  suggest,  be  reduced 
to  the  oversimplification  that  United  States 
pressure  has  dragooned  U.N.  majorities  into 
voting   against   their   own   convictions   year 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13, 
1965,  p.  940. 


attar  year.  Certainly  we  have  made  our  views 
known.  Those  taokUng  different  views  have 
done  the  saine.  But  we  have  made  our  views 
known  on  naany  otber  questions  as  well,  with 
a  less  ■uoceaaful  batting  average  than  this. 
And  be  it  noted,  tbe  cleavage  on  this  subject 
splits  the  NATO  alUes,  splits  AaU,  and  spUts 
Africa. 

It  seems  ntore  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  facts  bearing  on  the  problem  are  the 
decisive  element  In  the  situation.  This  must 
be  so,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  For 
the  entire  thrust  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
U.N.  tends  toward  universality  of  participa- 
tion; other  things  being  equal,  tinlversallty 
should  enable  tbe  organization  to  function 
with  maximum  effectiveness. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  willing  to  pay  any 
price  whatever  to  attain  that  goal.  There  are 
limits  which  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
willing  to  disregard. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
leaders  have  not  been  willing,  to  date,  to 
take  any  step  which  would  Indicate  that  they 
value  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
system  or  that  they  particularly  desire  to 
I>artlclpate. 

First,  they  have  never  renounced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unfettered  use  of  force  in  inter- 
national affairs  which  they  have  advocated 
and  pursued  since  they  gained  power.  All 
around  them,  their  nearby  neighbors  fear 
that  they  may  be  attacked. 

Second,  they  persist  In  supporting  sub- 
versive activities  In  other  countries,  boasting 
of  their  Intention  to  foment  "peoples  wars" 
or  "wars  of  liberation"  In  a  kind  of  perma- 
nent wave  of  revolution.  The  effects  are  far 
reaching,  as  our  involvement  In  Vlet-Nam 
amply  demonstrates.  And  the  Maoist  doctrine 
and  mystique  are  umnatched  in  the  advocacy 
of  violence. 

It  will  be  argued  that  some  states  which 
are  at  present  members  of  the  UJf.  are  also 
less  than  completely  committed  to  VH.  Char- 
ter objectives.  We  may  admit  that  this  is  true 
and  that  unfortunately  not  every  UJ4.  mem- 
ber observes  standards  of  conduct  which  In 
our  eyes  would  represent  full  compliance 
with  the  charter.  But  none  has  a  record 
which  stands  comparison  with  that  of  tbe 
Chinese  Communists.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  President's  Conunlsslon 
on  Law  Enforcement,  which  cites  a  survey 
indicating  that  91  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned admitted  that  they  had  at  some  time 
committed  some  act  punishable  by  law.  We 
do  not  on  that  accotuit  treat  criminal  ele- 
ments as  If  they  were  ordinary  men. 

A  third  point  Impeding  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist cause  In  the  United  Nations  is  the 
cMistant  shrill,  incredible  campaign  of  abuse 
and  vlliflcation  of  tbe  organization  and  its 
Secretary-General  which  sfwws  forth  from 
Chinese  Communist  sources. 

A  fourth  point  is  the  array  of  conditions 
put  forward  by  the  Chinese  Communis ts  for 
their  entry.  Seeking  to  stand  history  on  its 
head,  the  Communists  in  1966  demanded 
that  the  United  Nations  rescind  its  resolu- 
tion condemning  them  for  aggression  in 
Korea,  brand  the  United  States  as  the  aggres- 
sor in  that  case,  reorganize  the  United  Na- 
tions in  a  fashion  more  to  their  liking,  and 
expel  states  they  regard  as  Imperialist  pup- 
pets while  admitting  others  they  consider 
qualified.  How  serious  these  demands  are  one 
cannot  know,  but  they  certainly  give  sub- 
stance to  the  view  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  intent  on  Isolating  themselves. 

Fifth,  and  in  the  long  run  perhaps  most 
Important,  the  Chinese  Communists  Insist  as 
a  condition  of  participation  that  the  United 
Nations  expel  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  leave  Peking  a  free  hand 
to  take  over  the  people  and  territory  of 
Taiwan.  This  Is  a  condition  that  the  UiUted 
States  could  not  accept.  The  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  with  its  [wpulation  of  13  ^^ 
mUUon  la  larger  than  more  than  80  other 


UJf.  members.  Its  recca-d  In  sustaining  the 
principles  and  tbe  work  ot  the  organization 
bears  comparison  VTltb  that  of  any  member. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  repudiate  our  com- 
mitments to  the  Republic  of  China— nor  will 
other  U  JI.  members  do  so. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  problem  In  the  United  Nations  in 
the  past.  Must  we  assume  that  the  poeltlon 
wiU  persist  unchanged  In  the  futiu-e? 

No  one  can  answer  that  question  today — If 
only  because  no  one  can  predict  tbe  outcome 
of  the  extraordinary  political  drama  now 
gripping  mainland  China. 

Yet,  very  few  elements  In  international 
affairs  are  Immutable.  Changes  are  bound  to 
occur  in  China,  In  other  states,  and  in  the 
United  Nations.  What  bearing  they  will  have 
on  the  problem  as  we  see  it  today  is  obscure. 

TH»  "STUDY  COMMrrXES"  PBOPOfiAI. 

One  new  and  Interesting  element  appeared 
In  the  consideration  of  the  Chinese  represen- 
tation problem  at  the  2lBt  Cieneral  Assembly 
session  last  fall. 

A  number  of  Western  governments — ^Bel- 
glum,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Italy,  and  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago — introduced  a  resolution  * 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a  committee 
to  explore  and  study  the  Chinese  r^resenta- 
tlon  situation  In  all  its  aspects  in  order  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  1967  session 
for  an  equitable  and  practical  solution  to 
the  question  of  the  representation  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations  In  keeping  with  United 
Nations  Charter  principles. 

The  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
34  for  and  62  against,  with  36  abstentions. 
We  voted  for  it  as  a  means  of  determining, 
through  the  proposed  committee,  answers 
to  questions  which,  as  Ambassador  Goldberg 
informed  the  General  Assembly,'  can  only  be 
answered  by  Peking.  He  put  the  questions 
this  way : 

"Will  they  refrain  from  putting  forward 
clearly  unacceptable  demands,  and  specif- 
ically the  unacceptable  demand  that  the 
Republic  of  China  be  expelled  from  this  or- 
ganization 

"And  will  they  assume  the  obligations  of 
the  U  Ji.  Charter,  in  particular  the  basic  obli- 
gation to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  territorial  integrity  ot  political 
independence  of  any  state?" 

In  supporting  the  "study  conmiittee"  pro- 
posal, we  made  it  clear  that  we  did  not  con- 
sider that  It  prejudiced  in  any  way  our  own 
commitment  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

Why  did  the  proposal  fall?  In  large  part. 
I  believe,  because  it  was  so  strongly  opp>osed 
by  both  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Both  of 
them  resented  any  hint  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  settle  the  Chinese  representation 
problem  on  any  basis  other  than  by  a  clear 
choice  between  one  and  the  other. 

It  Is  not  for  us  as  Americans  to  question 
the  reality  of  this  sentiment  on  botb  sides. 
We  are  compelled  to  recognize  that  as  nuit- 
ters  stand  today  it  tends  to  undercut  pro- 
posals made  by  American  citizens  and  others 
for  what  is  known  as  a  "two  China"  solution. 
Whatever  plausibility  such  suggestions  may 
have,  the  hard  fact  Is  that  no  one  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  convince  either  of  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  that  they  form  an 
acceptable  basis  for  dealing  with  this  peren- 
nial problem. 

This,  then,  will  be  the  situation  as  we  pre- 
pare for  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly session  of  September  1967.  As  we  did 
last  year,  we  shall  thoroughly  review  our 
tactics.  I  would  not  want  to  speculate  now 
on  the  procedures  which,  6  months  fr<Mn 
now,  wlU  seem  most  appropriate.  But  I  can 
say  that  our  actions  regarding  the  problem 
win  be  determined  within  this  very  clear 
framework. 


'  For  text,  see  ibid..  Dec.  19,  1966,  p.  929. 
'Ibid.,  p.  926. 
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CHDraas  coMicTrrasT«   isouation  sxlf- 


We  do  not  have  a  frosen  attitude  on  ques- 
tlona  rvlatlng  to  China.  The  Korean  conflict 
la  allpplng  back  Into  hlatory.  The  ruallladea 
of  the  cold  war.  aa  app'.ted  to  other  Com- 
monlxt  countrlea.  are  now  more  muted:  and 
w«  are  exploring  ways  tn  which  we  can  co- 
operate with  these  countrlea  In  limited  areaa 
to  mut\ial  advantage.  The  questlona  raised 
by  Ambaaaador  Ooldberg  are  therefore  very 
much  In  point  They  do  not  demand  from 
Communut  China  anything  we  would  not 
expact   from  any   other   regime. 

It  ahould  be  clear  that  the  United  States 
U  not  engaged  Ln  a  policy  with  regard  to 
CoCDin\inlat  China  which  Is  vindictive  for  Ita 
own  take.  We  are  not  conducting  or  plan- 
ning a  holy  war  Ln  Asia.  Nor  do  we  have 
any  designs  or  pretensions  on  the  territory 
of  Oooimunlst  China  or  any  other  political 
entity. 

Our  concern  la  with  practices  of  aggres- 
sion and  subversion.  We  oppose  these  be- 
cause unless  they  are  curbed  our  objective  of 
a  world  governed  by  law  and  able  to  unleash 
Ita  latent  energies  for  peaceful  progress  can- 
not be  attained. 

Not  only  have  we  no  desire  to  attack  Com- 
munist China:  we  do  not  wish  to  Isolate  It 
Tbe  recent  record  on  this  subject  Is  quite 
clear.  American  and  Communist  Chinese 
necotlators  have  held  133  meetings  since 
19M  in  Oeneva  and  Warsaw  It  may  be  that 
tbe  United  States  has  had  more  continued 
ooDtact  on  matters  of  high  policy  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  than  any  other  West- 
em  country. 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  these  meet- 
ings of  ambassadors  have  produced  little  of 
•ubetantlve  significance.  That  is  because,  to 
the  Chinese  Communists,  a  precondition  for 
all  progress  is  a  requirement  that  the  United 
States  abandon  the  Republic  of  China — 
something  which  we  are  unwilling  to  do.  But 
the  essential  fact  Is  that  both  parties  have  a 
desire  to  maintain  In  being  this  unusual 
channel  through  which  cases  can  be  argued 
and  points  of  view  advanced.  Olven  a  more 
rsMaonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
aome  day  this  channel  cannot  become  more 
useful. 

Furthermore,  we  have  felt  that  Commu- 
nist China's  Isolation  la  not  a  matter  of 
United  States  or  United  Nations  action,  but 
something  the  Chinese  Communists  have  de- 
creed for  themselves.  It  Is  not  tbe  United 
State*  or  other  Western  countries  which  have 
maintained  a  modern  Chinese  Wall  of  rigid 
controls  around  Communist  China.  On  the 
contrary,  for  many  years  the  United  States 
haa  vainly  tried  to  persuade  the  Chlneee  Com- 
munists to  agree  to  an  exchange  of  Journal - 
Uts  as  one  of  the  Brst  stepe  to  an  Increase 
In  understanding  between  our  people  Uore 
recently,  we  have  taken  steps  to  permit 
American  scholars,  experts  In  medicine  and 
public  health,  and  other  specialists  to  travel 
to  Communist  China  But  almost  Invariably 
all  of  our  initiatives  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Chinese  Communists. 

In  a  speech  on  the  essentials  for  peace  In 
Asia,  President  Johnson  last  July  reviewed 
our  policy  toward  Communist  China.'  One  of 
those  essentials,  be  said,  was  "reconciliation 
between  nations  that  now  call  themselves 
enemies. " 

The  President  developed  this  theme  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  January  10    ' 

"We  shall  continue  to  hope  for  a  reconcil- 
iation between  the  people  of  mainland  China 
and  the  world  community — Including  work- 
ing together  tn  all  the  tasks  of  arms  con- 
trol, security,  and  progress  on  which  the  fate 
of  th*  Chinese  people,  like  their  fellow  men 
elsewhere,  depends. 


"We  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  a  China 
which  decided  to  respect  her  neighbors' 
rights.  We  would  be  the  first  to  applaud  her 
were  she  to  apply  her  great  energies  and  in- 
telligence to  improving  the  welfare  of  her 
people.  And  we  have  no  intention  of  trying 
to  deny  her  legitimate  needs  for  security  and 
friendly  relations  with  her  neighboring 
countries. 

"Our  hope  that  all  of  this  will  some  day 
happen  rests  on  the  conviction  that  we,  the 
Ajnerlcan  people  and  our  allies,  will  and  are 
going  to  see  Viet-Nam  through  to  an  hon- 
orable peace  " 

Thus,  the  door  to  cooperation  between  our- 
selves and  the  people  of  mainland  China 
could  be  opened — but  the  keys  are  in  their 
hands  The  basic  requirement  Is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  Peking  to  cooperate  peacefully 
with  others  This  could  be  demonstrated  if 
Peking  were  to  cease  its  support  for  the  ag- 
gression against  South  VIet-Nam  or  if  It 
would  throw  Its  Influence  on  the  side  of  un- 
conditional negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  VIet-Nam  conflict. 

And  there  are  many  other  areas  In  which, 
with  absolutely  no  Impairment  of  dignity  or 
rights,  the  signal  could  be  given  that  fair 
and  free  negotiation  on  problems  of  general 
concern  could  be  undertaken  The  world  cries 
out  for  effective  arms  control  measures,  for 
a  halt  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  for 
the  freer  flow  of  Ideas  and  people  and  goods, 
for  peaceful  economic  development,  for  con- 
ditions of  security  for  all 

As  of  today  there  Is  no  sign  whatever  of 
any  response  from  Communist  China  to  these 
Imperatives  of  a   better  world  order 

We  await  developments.  In  the  spirit  of 
President  Johnson's  address  last  July 

"We  persist  because  we  know  that  hunger 
and  disease.  Ignorance  and  poverty,  recognize 
no  boundaries  or  either  creed  or  class  or 
country 

""We  persist  because  we  believe  that  even 
the  most  rigid  societies  will  one  day  awaken 
to  the  rich  possibilities  of  a  diverse  world. 

""And  we  continue  because  we  believe  that 
cooperation,  not  hostility.  Is  really  the  way 
of  the  future  In  the  aoth  century 

""That  day  Is  not  yet  here  It  may  be  long 
In  coming,  but  I  tell  you  It  Is  clearly  on  Its 
way.  because  come  It  must" 

These  are  our  guidelines  for  the  period 
ahead 


•Bulletin  of  Aug   I    lOM.  p   158. 
•  Ibid  .  Jan.  30    ld«7   p    158 


GOLD   MINING  INCENTIVE   ACT 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
Imous  coiisent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Pollock!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
last  three  decades,  the  once  great  gold 
mining  Industry  in  the  United  States  has 
declined  drastically,  and  the  Industry  Is 
an  ailing  one  Indeed.  Today  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  does  not  even  come  close 
X^  meeting  domestic  consumption,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  total  need  Thriving  com- 
munities have  XAXotne  ghost  towns  and 
thousands  of  persons  dependent  on  min- 
ing for  income  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work 

Among  the  reason.s  for  this  situation 
Is  a  unique  and  unrealLst'c  price-cost 
relatlonshp  forced  upon  the  Industry  by 
the  US  Government  Gold,  as  we 
all  know,  has  for  more  than  33  years 
had  a  price  fixed  at  $;J5  per  ounce  by  the 
Government  While  the  price  has  re- 
mained the  same  the  value  of  the  dollar 


has  declined  by  over  half,  and  the  cost 
of  machinery,  equipment,  materials,  sup- 
plies, labor,  and  transportation,  all  of 
which  are  vital  to  the  Industry,  has  in- 
creased manifold.  No  other  industry  has 
faced  this  unusual  situation  of  a  price 
freeze  on  the  end  product  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  total  disregard  of  the  economic 
realities. 

I  am  introducing  two  bills  today  which 
will  insure  the  continuance  of  this  great 
industry.  One  bill  will  provide  for  grants 
to  States  on  a  matching  basis  where  the 
State  programs  subsidize  the  price  of 
gold.  This  indirect  payment  shoiild  elim- 
inate fears  that  the  dollar  Is  being  de- 
valued on  the  world  market  by  a  direct 
subsidy  which  might  be  considered  as 
tantamount  to  increasing  the  market 
price  of  newly  mined  gold.  Federal  money 
would  go  only  to  the  State  as  a  reim- 
bursement and  not  to  the  miners.  This 
reimbursement  could  even  be  made  as  a 
credit  against  matching  fund  require- 
ments for  other  programs. 

The  other  bill  provides  for.  first,  an 
Increased  depletion  allowance  to  27.5  per- 
cent to  match  tlrnt  of  the  petroleum 
industry ;  second,  a  doubling  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  new  equipment, 
third,  a  fast  tax  writeoff;  and  fourth,  a 
new  mines  moratorium.  I  believe  special 
tax  treatment  is  necessary  if  this  long- 
oppressed  industry  Is  to  survive  and 
somehow  be  revived  to  its  former  and 
rightful  position  of  importance. 

The  real  anomaly,  the  paradox  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  in  allowing  the 
gold  mining  industry  to  languish  in  the 
agonies  of  a  death  gasp  before  needless 
extinction.  Is  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  in  critical  need  of  vastly  Im- 
proved gold  reserves,  both  to  underglrd 
our  substantial  international  indebted- 
ness and  to  support  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. Today  our  foreign  obligations, 
theoretically  payable  in  gold  upon  de- 
mand, are  more  than  twice  our  gold  re- 
serve, and  our  monetary  system  substan- 
tially exceeds  the  gold  reserves  required 
to  back  it  up.  "ITierefore.  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  willing  and  anxious  to 
explore  all  possible  avenues  to  revive 
this  seriously  ailing  Industry,  I  am  sure 
there  are  a  number  of  meaningful  ap- 
proaches to  this  revival,  and  my  bills 
introduced  today  make  a  frontal  attack 
in  five  such  areas.  Their  enactment  could 
well  be  entitled  "The  Gold  Mining  In- 
dustry Omnibus  Act  of  1967." 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  shortly 
hold  hearings  on  the  gold  mining  bill 
I  am  hopeful  that  meaningful  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted  this  year. 

The  texts  of  the  bills  follow: 

H.R.  9900 

A  bin  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to  encourage 

gold  mining 

Be  If  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oold  Mining  In- 
centive Act  ". 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon 
application  and  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  shall  certify  any  person 
as  a  qualified  gold  producer  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  If  the  monetary  value  of  newly- 
mined  domestic  gold  produced  by  such  per- 


son during  such  taxable  year  exceeded  the 
aggregate  market  value  of  all  other  min- 
erals produced  by  such  person  during  such 
taxable  year. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  46(a)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
amount  of  Investment  tax  credit)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Geneeal  Rtn,E. — 

"(A)  7  Percent  CaxDrr. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (B).  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  equal  to  7  percent  of  the 
qualified  Investment  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (c) ). 

'(B)      14    PERCENT    CREOrr    rOR    COLD    MINING 

PROPERTY. — In  the  case  where  a  portion  of 
the  qualified  Investment  Is  attributable 
(under  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate)  to  the  placing  in  service  of  one 
or  more  items  of  gold  mining  property  (as 
defined  In  section  48()c))  the  credit  allow- 
able under  section  38  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

■  (1)  14  percent  of  the  portion  of  the  quali- 
fied Inveetment  so  attributable,   and 

"(II)  7  percent  of  the  remainder  of  the 
qualified  Investment." 

(b)  Section  48  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definitions  and  spe- 
cial rules  for  investment  credit)  is  sunended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  subsec- 
tion (1)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (J) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■  (  k )  Gold  Minino  Property. — For  purposes 
of  section  46(a)(1),  the  term  'gold  mining 
property'  means  section  38  property  (1) 
which  Is  placed  In  service  In  a  taxable  year 
by  a  taxpayer  certified  for  such  year  as  a 
qualified  gold  producer  under  section  2  of 
the  Oold  Mining  Incentive  Act.  and  (2) 
which  Is  used  primarily  for  the  production 
of  gold  at  a  mine."'. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  123  as  124  and  Inserting  after 
section   122   the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  123.  Certain  gold-mining  Income. 

"Income  attributable  to  the  production  of 
gold  at  a  mine  shall  not  be  Included  in  gross 
income  for  a  taxable  year  If — 

■■(  1 1  the  taxpayer  is  certified  under  section 
2  of  the  Oold  Mining  Incentive  Act  as  a 
qualified  gold  producer  for  such  taxable  year, 
and 

"(2)  such  taxable  year  Is — 

"(A)  the  first  taxable  year  following  a 
twenty-five-year  period  during  which  no 
gold  was  produced  at  such  mine,  or 

"(B)  the  first  or  second  taxable  year  fol- 
lowing the  taxable  year  described  In  sub- 
paragraph  ( A )  ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  HI 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec    123.  Certain   gold-mining   Income, 
"Sec    124.  Cross  references." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  Itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals and  corporations )  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion : 

"Sec.  183.  Amortization  of  gold-mining  fa- 
cilities. 
"la)  General  Rule. — Every  person,  at  his 
elpctlon.  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  amortization  of  the  adjusted 
ba.sis  (for  determining  gain)  of  any  gold- 
miiung  facility  (as  defined  In  subsection  (d) 
ill),  based  on  a  period  of  sixty  months.  Such 
'imo'tizatlon  deduction  shall  be  an  amount, 
with  respect  to  each  month  of  such  period 
*ithin  the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  the  facility  at  the  end  of  such 
month  divided  by  the  number  of  months  (In- 
cluding the  month   for  which  the  deduc- 


tion Is  computed)  remaining  In  the  period. 
Such  adjusted  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  the 
amortization  deduction  for  such  month.  The 
amortization  deduction  above  provided  with 
respect  to  any  month  shall,  except  to  the 
extent  provided  In  subsection  (f),  be  in  lieu 
of  the  depreciation  deduction  with  respect 
to  such  faculty  for  such  month  provided  by 
section  167.  The  sixty-month  period  shall  be- 
gin as  to  any  gold-mining  facility,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer,  with  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  the  facility  was 
completed  or  acquired,  or  with  the  succeed- 
ing taxable  year. 

"(b)  ELEcnoif  or  Amortization. — The 
election  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amor- 
tization deduction  and  to  begin  the  60- 
month  period  with  the  month  following  the 
month  In  which  tbe  facility  was  completed 
or  acquired,  or  with  the  taxable  year  suc- 
ceeding the  taxable  year  in  which  such  fa- 
cility was  completed  or  acquired,  shall  be 
made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. In  such  manner.  In  such  form,  and 
within  such  time,  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  a 
statement  of  such  election. 

"(c)  Termination  or  Amortization  Deduc- 
tion.— A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  under 
subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  provided  in  subsection  (a)  may, 
at  any  time  after  making  such  election,  dis- 
continue tbe  amortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  tbe 
taxpayer  in  a  notice  In  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month.  The  depreciation  deduc- 
tion provided  under  section  167  shall  be 
allowed,  beginning  with  the  first  month  as 
to  which  the  amortization  deduction  does 
not  apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  further  amortization  deduction 
with  respect  to  such  gold-mining  facility. 

"(d)  Detinitionb. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  GOLD-MININO  FACiLrrr. — TTie  term 
'gold-mining  facility'  means  pro{>erty  (A) 
which  is  subject  to  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation under  section  167,  (B)  which  was 
acquired  or  the  construction  of  which  was 
completed  (i)  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section  and  (11)  during  a  taxable  year  for 
which  the  taxpayer  was  certified  as  a  quali- 
fied gold  producer  under  section  2  of  the 
Gold  Mining  Incentive  Act,  and  (C)  with 
respect  to  which  a  certificate  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  haa  been  made.  In  no  event  shall 
an  amortization  deduction  be  allowed  in  re- 
spect of  any  gold-mining  facility  for  any 
taxable  year  unless  a  certificate  in  respect 
thereof  under  subsection  (e)  shall  have  t>een 
made  before  the  filing  of  the  taxpayer's  re- 
turn for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  OONSxaucTiON. — The  term  'construc- 
tion' Includes  reconstruction,  erection,  and 
Installation. 

"(e)  Dktesmination  or  Adjxtsted  Basis  or 
OOLD-MiNlNO  Facilitt. — In  determining,  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  adjusted 
basis  of  a  gold-mining  facility — 

"(1)  CkRTincATiON. — There  shall  be  in- 
cluded only  so  much  of  tbe  amount  of  the 
adjtisted  basis  of  such  facility  (computed 
without  regard  to  this  section)  as  Is  properly 
attributable  to  such  construction  or  acqui- 
sition after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  certified 
as  attributable  to  gold  production  purposes. 
Such  certification  shall  be  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  An  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  must  be  filed  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
such  regulation. 

"(2)  Separats  FACiLrriKs;  special  ritle. — 
After  tbe  completion  or  acquisition  of  any 
gold-mining  facility  with  respect  to  which  a 


certificate  under  paragraph  (1)  has  been 
made,  any  expenditure  (attributable  to  such 
facility  and  to  the  period  after  such  comple- 
tion or  acquisition)  which  does  not  repre- 
sent construction  or  acquisition  included  In 
such  certificate,  but  with  respect  to  which  a 
separate  certificate  is  made  under  paragraph 
'  1 ) ,  shall  not  be  applied  In  adjustment  of  the 
husls  of  such  facility,  but  a  separate  basis 
shall  be  computed  therefor  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  as  if  it  were  a  new  and  separate 
gold-mining  facility. 

"'(f)  Depreciation  Deduction. — If  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  gold-mining  facility  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  this  section)  is  in 
excess  of  the  adjusted  basis  computed  under 
subsection  (e).  the  depreciation  deduction 
provided  by  section  167  shall,  despite  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  such  gold-mining 
facility  as  if  its  adjusted" basis  for  the  ptirpose 
of  such  deduction  were  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"(g)  Lite  Tenant  and  Remainderman. — 
In  the  case  of  property  held  by  one  person  for 
life  with  remainder  to  another  person,  the 
deduction  shall  be  computed  as  if  the  life 
tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  shall  be  allowable  to  the  life  tenant." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VI 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  item: 

"Sec.  183.  Amortization  of  gold-mining 
facilities." 

(c)  Section  1245(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  depreci- 
able property)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  (A): 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  (B)  and  by  inserting  after  such 
paragraph  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  property  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (3)(D),  its  adjusted  basis 
recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all  adjust- 
ments, attributable  to  periods  beginning 
with  the  first  month  for  which  a  deduction 
is  allowed  under  section  183."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  168"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  168  or  183"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (3)  (A)  and  (B); 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  so  much  of  any  real  property  (other 
than  any  property  described  In  subparagraph 
(B) )  as  is  a  gold -mining  facility  which  lias 
an  adjusted  basis  in  which  there  are  reflected 
adjustments  under  section  183." 

Sec.  6.  Section  613(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  percentage 
depletion  rates)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  insei-ting  in  paragraph  (1)  after 
"oil  and  gas  wells"  the  following:  ",  and 
gold",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)(B) 
does"  where  it  appears  In  paragraph  (3)  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  (B)  do". 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  B899 

A  bill  to  provide  grants-in-aid  to  States  for 
gold  mining  subsidies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon  application  and  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  certify  any  person 
as  a  qualified  gold  producer  for  any  period 
of  time  commencing  after  the  date  on  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  if  the  monetary  value  of 
newly  mined  domestic  gold  produced  by  such 
person  during  such  period  exceeded  the  ag- 
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gi«a»to  B*rket  value  of  all  other  mlneraU 
produced  by  lucb  penon  during  siicb  period. 

8ac.  2.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  shall 
pay.  out  of  ruch  auma  aa  may  be  appropriated 
for  tlM  purpoae.  to  an;  State  an  amount 
equal  to  iK)  per  centum  of  any  amount  paid — 

( 1 )   by  auch  Stete. 

(3)  To  a  person  ceruned  by  the  Secretary 
of  Um  Interior  aa  a  quailfled  gold  producer, 


(3)  aa  a  aubaldy  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
MO  per  One  troy  ounce  for  newly  mined 
domeatte  gold  produced  by  auch  peraon  dur- 
ing Um  period  (or  which  he  la  ao  cerlLQed. 


JOHN   C.    SACKETT— OUTSTANDINO 
YOUMO  MAN  OP  AMERICA 


Mr.  KTiKKPK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a£k  uiian- 
Imous  cooaent  that  the  gentlenian  from 
AlAoka  [Mr.  Poluxic)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wLsh  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  dlstin- 
ffulahed  colleagues  in  the  House  the  un- 
usual accomplishments  of  one  of  my 
constituents. 

The  Honorable  John  C.  Sackett  is  a 
young  Indian,  and  a  leader  in  the  native 
community  of  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  In  Alaska.  When  he  was  21  years 
of  age,  he  was  elected  as  president  of 
the  Tanana  Chiefs  Association,  an  or- 
ganisation of  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the 
various  tribes,  villages,  and  communities 
In  the  Tanana  Valley  near  Fairbanks. 
AlAska.  Now,  at  age  22,  he  is  an  elected 
repxesentaUve  In  the  Alaska  State  Leg- 
islature, representing  the  Nation's  larg- 
est legislative  district. 

Reeently  the  name  of  John  C.  Sackett 
was  Inchided  In  the  19*7  edition  of  'Out- 
standing Young  Men  of  America,  "  an 
annual  publication  sponsored  by  the 
Montgomery.  Ala..  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  am  delighted  that  the  tal- 
ents, dedication,  and  superior  scholastic 
and  dvlc  accomplishments  of  this  young 
man  were  recognized  In  this  way.  and 
I  salute  this  fine  American. 


NASA  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KT.KKPB.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
HUnois  [Mr.  RtncsTKLDl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao  and 
indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  Mr  Speaker.  NASA 
has  taken  a  small  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion today  by  Indicating  before  tbe  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
that  it  will  create  a  Flight  Safety  Office 
In  tbe  Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight. 
However,  this  falls  far  short  of  creating 
an  adequate  safety  program.  NASA  still 
lacks  an  eCFectlve  independent  safety  re- 
vlfew  urstem  to  assure  that  the  Adminis- 
trator will  receive  advice  and  assistance 
In  safety  matters  on  all  NASA  programs 
uncolored  by  considerations  of  budget 
and  schedule  obligations.  NASA  must 
further  strengthen  its  safety  progrsun  to 


provide  greater  assurance  that  the  pres- 
ent "Hazard  evaluation  gap"  will  be 
closed. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
8145>  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  to 
estabU&h  a  mechanism  for  top  level  in- 
dependent safety  review.  Such  a  panel, 
patterned  after  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards,  could  provide  for  the 
Independent  safety  review  of  all  NASA's 
operations  by  a  group  of  non-NASA  ex- 
perts participating  on  a  part-time  basis. 
The  panel's  role  would  be  to  ask  the  hard 
questions  concerning  safety — which  ob- 
viously were  not  being  asked — and  thus 
to  provide  the  Administrator  with  addi- 
tional assurance,  free  of  budget  or  sched- 
ule considerations  and  employee  fear  of 
"rocking  the  boat."  that  the  potential 
hazards  of  the  space  program  have  been 
Identified  and  either  removed  or  their 
ramifications  understood  and  controlled. 

Another  proposal  is  H.R.  4473.  intro- 
duced by  Representative  PuLToif .  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvania,  to  create  In  NASA 
the  position  of  Inspector  General.  The 
Inspector  General  concept  has  been  used 
by  several  key  Government  agencies.  In- 
cluding A£C,  as  well  as  all  branches  of 
the  armed  services.  An  Inspector  Gen- 
eral could  help  to  provide  management 
with  greater  assurance  that  NASA's  staff 
and  contractors  are  performing  properly 
from  a  safety  standpoint. 

The  U.S  space  effort  has  a  significant 
role  ahead.  Successes  of  previous  years 
must  be  matched  and  surpassed.  Now 
that  the  need  for  a  greater  emphasis  on 
safety  within  NASA  Is  known  as  a  result 
of  the  accident,  our  task  is  to  continue 
development  of  a  well-balanced  TJ3. 
space  program.  The  estAblishment  of  an 
Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  and  the 
provision  for  an  Inspector  General  for 
NASA  are  crucial  In  rectifying  glaring 
structural  deficiencies 

Problems  are  not  solved  by  pretending 
they  do  not  exist  The  hazard  evaluation 
gap  within  NASA  can  and  must  be  closed. 
The  Congress  and  NASA  have  the  means 
to  achieve  that  goal  if  they  will  act 
promptly  and  responsibly. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  EMPLOYS  WIDE 
VARIETY  OP  POLICY  TOOLS 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcokd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  any  doubt 
about  the  power  of  monetary  policy  to 
influence  the  domestic  economy  should 
have  been  laid  to  rest  last  year.  With 
fiscal  policy  playing  a  minor  role,  mone- 
tary policy  carried  the  burden  of  fighting 
Infiiatlon.  The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors estimates  that  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  tight  monetary  policy  In  1966 
were  roughly  the  same  as  a  10-percent 
income  tax  surcharge. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  monetary  policy  has  focused  at- 


tention on  the  tools  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  uses  to  influence  the  availability 
and  cost  of  credit.  The  most  Important 
tool,  of  course.  Is  open  market  opera- 
tions— the  buying  and  selling  of  Treas- 
ury secu'lties  to  Influence  the  money 
supply.  Maintenance  of  orderly  credit 
and  financial  markets  is  another  key 
objective  of  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  Influ- 
ences economic  activity  by  changes  In 
the  discount  rate  and  In  required  re- 
serves and  its  power  to  set  ceilings  on 
interest  rates  wliich  commercial  banks 
can  set  on    time"  deposits. 

Each  of  these  Instruments  is  described 
in  an  article  on  the  Federal  Resene 
which  appeared  In  the  April  24,  1967. 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  better  under- 
standing monetary  policy  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  debt  management.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  inserted  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point: 

Pt)cTT8  oif  THi  "Tkd";  Rssnvi  Ststcm  Uses 
Vabud  Tools  To  Widj>  Ittrt-rTEnct  on 
ECONOMT — It  Amcra  Business  THuorcH 
Pow««  Ovxa  iMiKiaai.  Bakk  Resxbtes  and 
Monet  Scpplt — Role  or  Discount  Ratk 
Skein  Its 

(By  Richard  F  Janwen) 

Washington  —  "The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
raised  taxea  to  fight  Infiatlon.  It  did  alow  the 
price  rlae.  but  It  alao  depreaaed  home  build- 
ing, shooed  ahoppera  from  auto  ahowrooms 
and  coat  the  economy  ao  many  billion*  o( 
dollars  of  loat  output  aa  to  raise  the  specter 
of  receealon." 

Should  such  an  Imaginary  aummary  ever 
appear  In  an  economic  blatory  book,  It  would 
be  laughed  off  the  shelves,  alnce  many  a 
achoolboy  knows  that  the  Prealdent  and  the 
Congreaa  get  together  on  raising  taxes,  while 
the  Federal  Reaerve  U  limited  to  murky 
maneuTerlngs  with  credit  supplies  and  Inter- 
est rates. 

Tet  the  capsule  analysis  la  not  quite  as  wild 
aa  U  may  aeem.  For  what  the  "Fed"  did  with 
Ita  credit-managing  powers  in  1906  has  h.id 
at  least  the  same  dampening  effect,  accord- 
ing to  President  Johnson's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  as  a  stiff  10%  Income-tax 
surcharge  would  have  had.  After  aeveral  years 
in  whlcta  the  spotlight  was  on  the  spla&hy 
fiscal -policy  action  of  heftier  Federal  spend- 
ing, lower  tax  rates  and  bigger  deficits,  the 
council  reported  frankly  that  last  year  It 
was  monetary  policy — actions  affecting  tbe 
coat  and  aupply  of  credit — that  "moved  to 
the  center  of  tbe  atage."  (President  John- 
son's appointment  of  William  W.  SherrlU  to 
the  Reaerve  Board,  announced  over  the  week- 
end, tailors  It  more  to  his  liking.  See  story  on 
page  17  ) 

It  Is  there  now.  too.  "While  a  tax  Increase 
to  slow  the  economy  Is  still  In  the  talkinK 
stage  that  It  entered  over  a  year  ago.  the  Fed 
Is  acting  rigorously  to  stimulate  the  V3 
economy,  which  It  restrained  with  high  In- 
terest rates  last  year.  And  if  the  board  decides 
restraint  Ls  needed  again,  it  can  Just  as 
swiftly  change  course  once  more. 

How  does  the  Fed  Influence  the  economy^ 

The  answers  have  changed  somewhat  since 
a  lew  year*  ago:  the  present  board  members 
are  leas  averse  than  their  predecessors  to 
supplementing  acroes-ttae-board  monetary 
policy  moves  with  a  sprinkling  of  "selective  " 
intarventloa.  The  answers  all  lie.  however,  in 
a  compact  kit  of  monetary- policy  tools  that 
has  changed  little  over  the  decades. 

Some  of  these  straightforwardly  let  the 
board  decree  Ita  wishes,  such  as  Its  Increas- 
ingly used  Regulation  Q.  which  clamps  legal 
ceilings  on  the  Interest  rates  that  commer- 
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clal  banks  can  pay  to  attract  savings.  Most 
of  the  Fed's  tools  give  It  less  direct  leverage, 
such  as  Its  recently  reduced  "discount  rate" 
charges  on  loans  to  the  Reserve  System's 
member  banks.  An  Implement  that  provides 
less  noisy  but  very  strong  Impact  on  the 
credit  situation,  and  Is  fast  becoming  a 
favorite  of  the  board's  new  breed,  la  the  one 
letting  It  specify  how  much  cash  banks  must 
keep  idle  as  reserves;  last  month  the  board 
e.i.ied  certain  of  these  reserve  requirements. 

CREATING    MONEY 

But  What  gives  the  Fed  Its  unique  and 
pivotal  power  Is  Its  almost  mystic  ability  to 
create  money  out  of  nothing.  This  enviable 
attribute  Is  masked  In  enough  technicalities 
ih.it  board  members  In  the  early  years  after 
the  Fed  was  established  In  1913  didn't  even 
realize  they  were  using  It.  "It  seems  fan- 
t.Lstlc  now,  but  they  just  didn't  know  what 
they  were  doing  unUl  someUme  In  the  1920s," 
an  aide  observes. 

The  process  centers  In  the  "open-market 
operations"  through  which  the  Fed  adds  to 
the  money  supply  by  buying  existing 
Treasury  securities  from  private  holders,  or 
subtracts  from  It  by  selling  the  securities  to 
them.  The  magic  doesn't  lie  In  the  securities 
themselves,  an  economist  says,  since  the  ef- 
fect would  be  similar  "If  we  decided  to  deal 
in  soybeans  or  old  auto  bodies;  It's  just  that 
Treasury  securities  are  respectable  and  con- 
venient." (By  dealing  In  such  securities,  the 
Fed  Is  In  a  position  to  help  the  Treasury 
curry  on  Its  massive  borrowing;  lately  It  has 
also  tried  Its  hand  at  dealing  In  securities  of 
other  US.  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association.) 

The  process  Is  simplest  when  the  open- 
market  staff  at  the  Fed's  New  York  district 
bank  buys,  for  Instance,  11  million  of  securi- 
ties directly  from  a  big  commercial  bank  in 
New  York.  To  pay  for  them,  the  Fed  men 
simply  add  VI  million  to  the  "reserve  ac- 
count" that  the  commercial  bank  has  at 
the  Fed  bank — without  having  to  take  $1 
million  out  of  any  other  account  anywhere. 

Creating  reserves  takes  a  few  more  steps 
If  the  Fed  buys  from  a  securities  dealer  other 
Uian  a  bank;  In  this  case  It  wrltee  a  check, 
again  without  subtracting  from  any  account. 
When  the  •!  million  check  Is  deposited  by 
the  dealer  In  his  bank  account,  that  bank 
also  gets  the  tl  million  addition  to  its  re- 
serve account  as  It  sends  the  check  back  to 
the  Fed  bank. 

IMPACT    ON    MAIN    STBEET 

At  this  point,  the  Fed  has  already  had  an 
Impact  on  Wall  Street's  money  markets.  But 
it  has  only  set  the  stage  for  a  multiplication 
of  money  that  ultimately  affects  the  coun- 
try's Main  Streets,  too.  This  comes  about 
because  Fed  regulations  require  commercial 
banks  to  keep  Idle  as  reserves  only  a  fraction 
of  the  customers'  deposits  they  receive.  As- 
suming that  the  reserve  requirement  Is 
lS'"r,  a  bank  receiving  a  check  for  tl  million 
from  the  Fed  (or  anyone  else)  needs  to  keep 
only  1150,000  of  reserves  behind  the  deposit. 

So,  It  suddenly  has  $850,000  of  "excess  re- 
serves'' that  the  profit  motive  usually  Impels 
U  to  lend.  Here's  where  the  money  creation 
process  begins  In  earnest. 

The  bank  lends  $850,000  by  adding  that 
sum  to  the  borrower's  checking  account  on 
it.s  books.  When  the  borrower  spends  this 
money,  the  check  he  writes  soon  winds  up  in 
another  bank,  giving  that  bank  new  ability 
to  lend  all  but  the  15%  that  It  must  keep 
as  reserves.  As  the  process  progresses,  Fed 
theoreticians  say,  the  Initial  91  million  of 
new  reserves  eventually  supports  an  extra 
$6  7  million  of  checking-account  deposits  In 
the  banking  system,  the  maximum  expan- 
sion possible  with  a  16%  reserve  require- 
ment. (TTie  total  supply  of  money  In  the 
country  doesn't  swell  proportionately,  of 
course,  since  repaying  of  loans  reverses  the 
process,  and  the  Fed  Itself  frequently  does 


deliberately  reverse  the  process  by  selling 
off  securities,  too.) 

While  the  board's  open-market  operations 
are  probably  its  least  understood  function — 
In  part  due  to  the  secrecy  used  to  prevent 
sp>eculators  In  Treasury  securities  from 
profiting  unfairly — these  dealings  are  the 
Fed's  most  persistent  preoccupation.  The  ac- 
tual telephoning  of  transactions  takes  place 
at  the  trading  desk  of  the  New  York  district 
bank  in  downtown  Manhattan,  where  the 
manager  and  his  staff  must  make  split-sec- 
ond decisions  on  prices  and  volumes  of  pur- 
chases and  sales.  But  building  the  broad 
policy  framework  draws  on  resources  of  the 
whole  system  and  Involves  board  members 
dally. 

Whether  the  board  should  become  so  en- 
grossed in  tbe  constant  fluctuations  of  the 
market  In  Treasury  securities  Is  the  subject 
of  some  dissent  within  the  system.  The  board 
and  Its  New  York  operatives  are  "unduly 
Impressed  with  moment-to-moment  move- 
ments" in  the  capital  markets,  asserts  an 
economist  at  tbe  St.  Louis  district  bank, 
where  officials  generally  would  prefer  a  grad- 
ual, steadier  Increase  In  the  U.S.  money  sup- 
ply. "We're  still  debating  the  trend  of  the 
last  three  months,"  he  says,  "while  they've 
probably  changed  their  minds  three  times 
this  morning." 

THE   CHAIBMAN'S    VIEW 

Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin 
finds  this  attention  to  market  movements 
crucially  Important,  though,  as  do  the  board 
members  generally.  "Markets,"  Mr.  Martin 
snapped  at  a  recent  Congressional  hearing, 
"don't  wait  for  Kings,  Prime  Ministers,  Pres- 
idents, Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  or  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  chialrmen." 

On  a  Tuesday  every  three  or  four  weeks, 
the  basic  buying  and  selling  strategy  Is  ham- 
mered out  around  a  highly  polished  Hon- 
duran  mahogany  table  in  the  chart-studded 
board  room  in  Washington  by  the  system's 
"open-market  committee" — known  around 
the  Fed  as  the  "OMC."  The  committee  con- 
sists of  all  seven  board  members  and  five  of 
the  12  district  bank  presidents;  the  New 
York  bank's  president  (at  present  Alfred 
Hayes)  Is  always  a  member,  wlille  the  others 
rotate.  Tbe  seven  bank  presidents  who  aren't 
on  the  cc»nmlttee  at  any  given  time  usually 
take  part,  although  they  can't  actually  vote. 

Preparation  for  such  a  session  Is  Increas- 
ingly Intensive,  Insldera  say,  reflecting  the 
board's  growing  Interest  in  the  whole  econ- 
omy as  well  as  in  financial  markets.  For  In- 
stance, board  member  Andrew  F.  Brimmer 
relates,  the  "green  book"  prepared  by  the 
staff  before  each  meeting  Is  a  "remarkable 
compendium  of  fact  and  Interpretation"  that 
typically  contains  60  to  75  pages  on  tbe  eco- 
nomic situation;  the  size  has  roughly  doubled 
Just  In  the  last  two  years.  Advance  written 
reports  weren't  even  used  until  1952,  he  says, 
when  they  took  only  10  pages  and  went  only 
to  a  few  key  committee  members. 

Besides  the  "green  book,"  Fed  staffers  pre- 
pare and  circulate  a  "blue  book"  on  money 
market  and  banking  conditions,  "country  pa- 
pers" on  foreign  trends  and  other  reports. 
On  this  material  are  based  the  recommenda- 
tions on  open-market  policy  presented  by 
senior  staff  members  In  the  meetings. 

Of  tbe  dlscuBslons  In  the  sessions,  one  staff 
man  says,  "There's  a  strict  policy  of  academic 
freedom."  He  reports  Chairman  Martin 
doesn't  know  what  the  recommendations  will 
be  until  be  hears  them  along  with  everyone 
else,  and  the  argumente  are  often  lively  with 
no  special  respect  shown  for  rank.  "If  a  photo 
were  ever  taken  of  a  typical  OMC  meeting,  It 
would  probably  abow  me  making  a  face  at 
one  of  the  board  members,"  a  key  economist 
confldes. 

Because  each  session  generates  some  policy 
declslon^-even  If  only  to  continue  the  same 
stance — the  regular  OMC  meetings  cause  ner- 
vous twitterings  In  the  flnanclal  community. 


But  contrary  to  a  persistent  myth,  the  board 
Itself  meets  every  working  day,  not  just  on 
Thursdays,  and  hasty  phone  calls  to  other 
OMC  members  can  achieve  abrupt  policy 
changes  at  any  time.  Every  working  day.  In 
fact,  the  New  York  Market  managers  make 
the  "11  o'clock  call,"  simultaneously  Unk- 
ing the  top  Washington  srtaffers,  a 
smattering  of  board  members  and  one  of  the 
outlying  district  bank  presidents,  to  discuss 
that  day's  open-market  operations. 

The  long-run  effect  of  the  dally  dealings 
on  the  national  economy  Is  almost  staggering. 
Prom  only  about  (2  billion  a  quarter-century 
ago,  the  Fed  has  amassed  a  945  billion  hoard 
of  Treasury  securities.  Including  93  billion 
acquired  last  year  alone.  And  it  Is  the  Fed 
purchases  of  Treasury  debt,  not  the  budget 
deficits  or  the  debt  Itself,  that  brings  the 
"multiple  expansion  of  the  money  supply" 
that  permlte  both  real  economic  growth  and 
the  risk  of  Inflation,  a  new  study  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research  says. 

The  Fed  can  also  foster  the  money-creat- 
ing process  by  changing  the  percentage  of 
deposite  that  banks  must  keep  as  required 
reserves.  By  cutting  to  3%  from  4%  the  re- 
quirement behind  savings  deposits  last 
month,  the  board  freed  9850  million  of  re- 
serves for  bank  lending,  a  chunk  of  money 
that  should  multiply  massively  as  it  is  spent 
by  the  borrowers  and  redeposlted.  When  the 
board  was  striving  to  restrain  the  economy 
last  summer,  it  also  turned  to  the  reserve 
rules,  raising  the  percentage  behind  a  bank's 
total  time  deposits  in  excess  of  95  million  to 
6%  from  4'-^. 

Both  the  fine  adjustments  of  bank  de- 
posits and  the  fairly  frequent  change  are  in- 
novations; prior  to  1966,  the  board  had 
changed  the  percentage  on  time  deposits 
only  eight  times  In  more  than  a  quarter- 
century. 

The  recent  change  in  required  reserves  be- 
hind savings  deposits  applies  to  all  6,150 
banks  under  the  board's  direct  supervision. 
But  the  effect  Is  much  more  selective  than 
It  appears  at  first  glance,  officials  say  with 
some  satisfaction.  They  figure  9500  million  of 
the  newly  freed  reserves  belongs  to  outlying 
banks  that  tend  to  have  more  of  their  de- 
posits in  savings  accounts  and  are  apt  to 
put  some  of  them  to  use  serving  the  Govern- 
ment's goal  of  reviving  home  construction. 
By  comparison,  an  estimated  9350  million  of 
the  freed  money  is  at  big-city  banlts  that 
tend  to  have  less  of  their  deposits  in  sav- 
ings and  specialize  more  in  lending  to  big 
business;  these  banks  might  worsen  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  by  using  extra 
funds  to  repay  last  year's  heavy  borrowings 
from  their  foreign  branches. 

The  reserves  required  betund  demand  de- 
posits haven't  been  changed  since  i960.  They 
stand  at  16.5%  for  "Reserve  city  banks," 
which  generally  are  those  In  bigger  cities 
that  boast  a  Federal  Reserve  district  bank 
or  branch,  and  at  12%  for  "country"  banks, 
which  are  everywhere  else.  The  geographic 
distinction  is  considered  outdated,  and  the 
board  has  just  renewed  a  request  to  Congress 
to  scrap  It  In  favor  of  having  reserves  grad- 
uated according  to  the  banks'  size. 

The  "discount  windows"  at  the  12  district 
banks,  where  member  banks  can  borrow  at 
the  discount  rate,  give  the  system  another 
means  for  pumping  out  new  reserves.  But 
their  contribution  to  the  total  is  relatively 
small.  In  recent  months,  average  bank  bor- 
rowings from  the  windows  have  been  only 
a  few  hundred  million  dollars,  or  less  than 
1%  of  Federal  Reserve  credit  outstanding 
ttirough  c^en-market  purchases  of  Treasury 
securities. 

On  a  typical  afternoon  not  long  ago,  the 
teller-type  discount  window  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fed  bank  presented  a  casual  scene:  A  junior 
officer  gazed  at  statistical  tables,  a  grlrl  was 
absorbed  In  a  paperback  novel  and  a  woman 
riffled  through  a  local  newspaper.  Promptly 
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mt  2  pJa..  •  Kuard  pNclutted  *nj  poaaible 
>*""<«'«t  aottTlty  by  quietly  lockinc  Um  laxf 
bna  gatM. 

Altboafb  feba  dlacount  r»t«  hjk>>  u<t«n  bean 
a  tnmi  b«rg»in.  lajbctlTlty  at  lb*  diaoount 
wtiMlu  w  la  ftommon.  Aa  •  Pbliadalplvui  CU«- 
trtet  bank  pobUcaaoc  puU  t(.  tbl*  b-^TTow- 
tag  U  a  "last  raaort"  rmraly  un<tertakan  unleaa 
A  nrannaM^i  lil  bank  fLnds  Ita  r«a«r*M  b.»* 
•ttddaaly  (ailen  balow  Um  legml  minimum,  or 
U  unexpectedly  large  aaaaonal  Icaaea  of  dr 
port ta  or  k  true  emorgeocy  puta  It  In  •  aeTvi  e 
blntL  Indeed,  a  board  regulation  oounMr.a 
that  the  "contlnuoua  uae  o{  Federal  aearrTe 
credit  by  a  member  bank  over  a  considers  jle 
period  of  time  la  not  regarded  aa  app-o- 
prUU." 

Aa  one  commercial  banker  explalna.  '  We 
don't  want  to  wear  out  our  welcome  at  the 
dlaooOBt  window  II  aocne  day  we  really  need 
to  borrcwi  that  way  and  they  wouldn't  let  ua. 
we  might  have  to  take  a  beck  of  a  bevtlng 
br  aalllng  bonds  at  a  loas"  In  order  to  quickly 
galncaah. 

But  aome  board  oAclala  believe  many 
I  are  onneceeeartly  reluctant  to  borrow 
tbe  Fed  '"There'*  been  a  <xkmplete 
In  roramunicAtiona."  co;nplalna 
la<  "^A^eYe  Onding  m«et  banca  dont 
Know  bow  to  borrow:  they  don  i  understand 
their  rights  or  their  duties  "  Aa  a  result,  one 
reform  being  considered  Is  to  grant  each 
member  bank  a  "line  of  credit"  on  which  It 
eould  borrow  without  embarrassnient:  a 
bank  with  deposits  big  enough  to  require  110 
mlllioii  of  reserves  would  have  a  tlO  million 
line  of  credit 

The  dlacount  rate  has  long  had  stgnlflcanoe 
that  tranacenda  the  quantity  of  funds  it 
oorera.  since  a  change  in  it  la  often  viewed  aa 
atgnallng  a  baalc  change  In  policy:  an  in- 
ereaaa  preaumably  Indicatea  a  deelre  to 
ttchten  credit  and  a  decrease  a  desire  to 
looaen. 

Thtia.  the  last  discount-rate  Increase  in 
Daoember  1046— to  4  5%  from  4%— Indicated 
th«  board  wanted  to  tighten  credit  Late  in 
19M,  however,  the  traditional  pattern  did 
not  prevail;  the  board  wanted  to  loosen 
credit  but  It  did  not  change  the  rate  When  It 
Snally  did  act  recently  to  cut  the  rate  to  4% 
trom  4.5*^.  it  appeared  to  do  so  reluctantly 
"niare  ta  some  doubt  now  that  the  rate  will 
•rer  again  be  viewed  In  the  traditional  way. 
Reliance  on  a  broader  array  of  credit-policy 
opttons  may  diminish  the  Impact  of  discount 
rate  upa  and  downs 

CUANCCS  CONTKMPLJkTXO 

Badlcal  changea  in  the  rate  machinery  are 
baUig  oonaldered  aa  part  of  the  poesible  over- 
haul of  the  "window  "  operation.  If  it'a  de- 
cided to  be  more  generoua  In  making  re- 
aervea  available  through  the  windows,  some 
i<Hiila  think  loans  for  longer  perloda  ought 
to  ba  at  a  higher  dlacount  rate  than  the  baaic 
ooa.  Alao.  the  discount  rates  might  be  al- 
lowed to  drift  along  in  a  fixed  relation  to 
abort-term  ratea  In  the  open  market.  If  the 
board  fait  the  need  for  a  dramatic  demon- 
stratton  of  a  policy  change,  though.  It  pre- 
sumably atUl  would  be  able  to  post  a  ape- 
dfle  set  of  rates  any  time  It  wanted. 

Political  preasures  provide  ample  motive 
(or  considering  reform.  The  dlacount-rate 
booat  In  December  1946  was  the  first  policy 
action  that  got  the  board  summoned  enmasse 
before  a  CongTcsalonal  committee,  which 
probed  publicly  and  painfully  Into  Individual 
mambeta'  dlSerences  and  talked  ominously 
about  ways  to  require  better  adherence  to 
Admlalstratlon  wishes.  Since  changing  the 
dlacount  rate  can  create  such  a  dangerous 
stir,  aome  Federal  aOdala  confide,  it  waa 
thought  a&feat  to  reject  district  bank  bids' 
to  booat  the  rate  further  last  summer. 

Also  serving  to  keep  the  dlacount  rate  la 
Umbo  until  the  recent  cut  waa  the  board's 
dlaeorery  of  how  potent  another  weapon  can 
ba.  Tbla  ta  Ita  long- neglected  and  aeatningiy 
Umltad  power  to  aet  celUnga  on  ooocunerclal 
banks'  Intereat  rates  on  "time"  depoalta.  In 


December  19M,  at  about  the  aame  time  the 
discount  rate  waa  ralaed  to  help  fight  Infla- 
tion, ttaa  oetUng  waa  ralaed  on  aome  klnda  of 
accounta  to  5.5%  from  4%.  The  aim  waa 
apparently  limited— to  keep  big  banka  from 
auddenly  toeing  a  lot  of  depoalta  to  market- 
able aecurltiea,  which  were  carrying  higher 
ylelda. 

But  the  effect  proved  much  broader  and 
oiore  powerful  than  expected,  offlclala  dla- 
oovered.  It  served  to  counter  the  tightenlng- 
up  represented  by  the  discount  rate  Increase 
The  banka  took  unexpectedly  full  advantage 
of  the  higher  ceilings  and  pulled  In 
large  auma  of  money  that  let  them  sharply 
accelerate  iheLr  lending  early  in  lt>66.  And 
when  this  lending  appeared  to  be  fueling 
inAdlioa  last  summer,  offlclala  almply  failed 
to  raise  the  celling  again,  causing  a  big 
enough  dep<jalt  loas  to  force  a  lending  slow- 
down. 

In  retrospect,  soom  board  members  con- 
cede they  made  a  mistake  In  raising  the  ceil- 
ing ao  sharply  in  the  first  place.  They  thought 
they  were  puttiiig  It  out  of  reach,"  but 
found  It  had  a  strange  "magnetism"  that 
t>aiiks  couldn't  resist,  their  rates  promptly 
shot  up  to  the  new  celling. 

THI    RtMOalCKT    TtTW 

A  leeser  boost,  board  ofllclals  now  say. 
might  well  have  saved  the  economy  from  the 
overheating  that  marked  most  of  1966.  tui 
banka  might  have  lost  depoalta  and  lending 
power  gradually  throughout  the  year  rather 
than  abruptly  In  the  Laat  part  of  it  Under 
mure  flexible  authority  granted  last  summer 
by  Congress,  the  board  dropped  the  ceiling 
bai:k  to  S  «  on  time  depoalta  u(  lesa  than 
1100.000  In  commercial  banks  to  give  rival 
savings  and  loan  associations  a  better  crack 
at  savings,  but  It  kept  the  Ud  on  larger 
amounts  at  S  &"<-. 

The  next  question  may  be  whether  these 
ceilings  covering  banks'  "certificates  of  de- 
posit'—  receipts  for  funds  left  for  a  specified 
period  -ought  to  be  lowered  to  help  deeeca- 
Idte  the  interest-rate  confilct  and  to  help 
S&La  and  mutual  savings  banks  compete  fur 
funds  with  which  to  finance  the  home  con- 
struction revival 

Under  11  tUe- known  and  rarely  employed 
powers,  the  Fed  can  move  massively  to  head 
off  a  financial  panic  by  lending  its  newly 
created  funds  to  banks  that  aren't  system 
members  and  even  to  other  financial  institu- 
tions, corporations  or  Individuals.  Last  sum- 
mer, for  Instance,  the  board  quietly  author- 
ized the  system's  district  banks  to  make 
emergency  "  loans  to  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  mutual  savings  banks  In  case 
they  suffered  severe  losses  of  deposits  The 
precaution  proved  unnecessary  though,  and 
no  such  loans  were  made 


.\UTO  INSURANCE  CRITIC  CHARGES 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mr  KLEPPE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  SnydibI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RrcoRO  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  i:>akota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker.  In  recent 
weeks,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  Cahill],  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  OrezmI,  and  I  have  been 
attempting  to  alert  this  body  to  what 
we  believe  to  be  rather  gross  inequities 
In  the  automobile  liability  Insurance 
business. 

Each  of  us  have  brought  various  ex- 
amples of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  State  of  Virginia  appears  to  be 


among  the  endless  list  of  States  suffer- 
ing the  same  problems  as  evidenced  by  a 
story  In  the  Sunday  Star,  May  7,  1967. 
The  news  article  follows: 

Attto  iMBuaAMca  Came  CHAacss 

DiaCalMINATION 

NoaroLK — State  Sen.  Henry  E.  Howell  Jr  , 
an  unceasing  critic  of  the  State  Corporation 
Commiaalon,  says  he  has  examined  under- 
writing standards  of  some  60  auto  Insurance 
companies  doing  business  In  Virginia. 

His  conclusion,  he  said.  Is  that  some  of 
these  companies  refuse  to  Insure  or  Insure 
only  at  premium  rates  these  people: 

Ministers,  doctors,  employed  cooks,  trade.s- 
men  and  painters,  construction  workers,  hos- 
pital attendants,  building  cleaners  and  cus- 
todians, laborers,  unemployed  women,  di- 
vorced and  aeparated  women,  dock  workers, 
domestic  maids,  farm  laborers,  merchant 
sailors,  manicurists,  elderly  people  and  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Such  discrimination,  Howell  said,  is  al- 
lowed by  the  SCC. 

"The  SCC  permits  some  companies  to  set 
such  high  standartls  that  they  take  only  thr 
cream  of  the  drivers,"  he  said.  "Other  com- 
panies with  broader  standards  may  have 
had  bad  experiences,  which  brings  them  in 
for  higher  rates.  The  higher  rates  the  SCC 
grants  then  flow  to  the  cream  puff  com- 
panies " 

The  Norfolk  legislator  said  the  "lack  nf 
falmeas  and  rationale  In  underwriting  prin- 
ciples In  Virginia  la  underscored  by  the  rea- 
son given  for  charging  higher  rates  for  doc- 
tors and  preachers." 

Howell  quoted  one  company's  underwrit- 
ing manual  as  saying,  "both  appear  to  drive 
when  preoccupied  with  problems.  TTie  clergy 
may  drive  with  the  attitude  "The  Lord  will 
provide  '  With  doctors,  there  Is  the  possi- 
bility of  use  of  the  car  in  emergency." 


CHANGE  FOREIGN  AID  TO  FAMINE 
PREVENTION 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FncDLnfl  may  extend  hli 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  proposed  that  foreign  aid  be 
changed  Into  a  famine  prevention  pro- 
gram. In  a  statement  to  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  member.  I  proposed  the 
name  change  and  listed  Ave  amendments, 
I  will  later  offer,  to  redirect  the  progra  n 
Into  an  effective  Instrument  for  world- 
wide self-help  In  food  production  and 
population  control. 

The  population  explosion  is  already 
causing  widespread  famine  in  India  and 
within  a  decade  millions  of  people  there 
and  in  other  countries  will  die  of  starva- 
tion urvless  broad  and  effective  measures 
are  taken  quickly  to  Improve  food  pro- 
duction and  population  control.  OfQcial 
estimates  predict  rising  world  food  defi- 
cits will  outrun  America's  maximum  pro- 
duction capacity  not  later  than  1977. 

The  time  for  moralizing  and  tu;ademlc 
discussion  Is  past,  and  the  time  for  ac- 
tion Is  here.  In  my  opinion,  the  single 
most  Important  item  of  business  before 
the  90th  Congress  Is  to  Inaugurate  an 
effective  worldwide  program  to  avert 
famifve. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible  the 
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resources  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  must  be  concentrated 
on  this  challenging  and  urgent  problem. 
AID  programs  not  directly  related  to  It 
must  be  put  on  the  shelf. 

The  amendments  would — 

First.  Require  annual  "achievement 
targets"  in  food  production  and  popula- 
tion control  for  each  country  receiving 
aid,  and  year-end  reports  to  Congress  on 
how  well  each  measures  up. 

Second.  Require  that  programs  related 
to  food  production  and  population  con- 
trol get  first-claim  on  all  funds. 

Third.  Authorize  use  of  U.S. -owned 
local  currencies  to  encourage  private- 
enterprise  risk-taking  In  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Fourth.  Call  for  recommendations  from 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment by  January  1,  1968,  "In  regard  to 
establishing  an  agricultural  research  and 
training  center  in  each  of  the  three 
major  tropical  regions — Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia." 

Fifth.  Require  that  not  less  than  $75 
million  be  earmarked  In  this  year's  au- 
thorization for  population  control  proj- 
ects. Including  research. 

I  also  proposed  an  amendment  to  en- 
courage the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  basic  freedoms  in  countries  re- 
ceiving aid.  Under  It,  Congress  would 
receive  an  armual  reiJort  on  the  status  of 
freedom  of  press,  speech,  assembly,  wor- 
ship, security  of  person,  and  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest  in  each  country. 


US.  PROLIFERATION  PACT  KICK 
WORRIES  GERMANY 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
evidence  that  the  administration's  re- 
lentless drive  to  put  over  a  nonprollfera- 
tion  pact  with  the  Soviets  causes  deep 
concern  in  West  Germany  is  apparent  In 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Frankfurt  Alle- 
gemeine  newspaper: 

Troop  WrrHDR.^WALs  F^om  EtrROPX 

The  planned  a-lthdrawal  of  four  American 
olr  squadrons  from  the  Federal  Republic 
must  give  rise  to  concern.  We  do  have  under- 
.■^tandlng  for  many  of  our  partner's  problems. 
The  fact  that  30.000  American  army  soldiers 
will  be  redeployed  to  America,  for  example, 
finds  our  understanding,  tho  not  our 
approval. 

But  v^'e  cannot  watch  the  reduction  of 
allied  air  units  with  the  same  equanimity. 
At  stake  are  more  than  Just  eoonomies.  The 
withdrawal  of  American  aircraft  no  longer 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  fiscal  thinking 
that  could  temporarily  force  poUtlca  Into  the 
background.  A  changed  atrateglc  concept 
comee  now  in  view. 

Modern  high-performance  aircraft  are  nor- 
mally equipped  with  nuclear  weapona,  or  else 
one  can  fit  them  for  their  nuclear  teak  in  a 
few  hours.  By  redeploying  combat  aircraft, 
the  Americans  are  Initiating  the  nuclear 
thinning  out  of  the  European  front. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  west's  "overkill 
capacity"  will  still  continue  to  exist.  The  nu- 


clear superiority  of  the  Americana  and  thus 
of  their  allies  remains  overwhelming.  But 
from  the  shifting  of  the  nuclear  emphasis 
from  Europe  to  America  one  can  conclude  for 
the  Atlantic  security  policy  that  the  process 
of  denuclearisation  has  been  initiated.  Pre- 
sumably things  will  go  beyond  mere  Inltia- 
tton. 

The  change  is  under  way  from  a  policy  of 
deterrence  by  constant  threat  to  a  policy  of 
keeping  the  peace  by  agreement  thru  com- 
plicity by  the  atom  giants. 

'We  cannot  prevent  such  tendencies.  But 
we  must  register  them.  Consequences  have 
to  be  drawn  for  our  o'wn  security  policy. 

The  question  oould  arise,  for  example, 
whether  we  ahould  continue  to  finance  with 
offset  aid.  The  last  tripartite  talks  [between 
■West  Germany,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States]  can  hardly  be  regarded  a  real  success. 
This  body  has  proved  unsiil table  for  negotla- 
tlona  on  military  policy. 

'What  is  also  alarming  Is  the  haste  with 
which  our  American  friends  now  proceed  by 
linking  the  withdrawal  of  air  force  squadrons 
[to  that  of  army  troops]  altho  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  still  a  matter  for  negotiation. 
Why  did  the  air  force  withdrawal  have  to  be 
announced  before  the  NATO  conference  of 
defense  ministers? 

It  looks  as  If  the  Geneva  conference  on 
the  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty  blinds 
our  American  friends  to  all  necessities  ex- 
cept one:  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Soviet 
'Union  on  the  nonprollferatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

INCREASE  THE  CAPITOL  POLICE 
FORCE 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Der'wtnski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
good  conscience  I  cannot  support  the  re- 
quested Increase  In  the  Capitol  Police 
force. 

The  so-called  police  force  we  have  is 
by  any  proper  standards  a  laughing- 
stock. They  do  far  more  "featherbed- 
ding"  than  work.  They  do  not  effectively 
control  parking  around  the  Capitol  and 
must  be  augmented  at  the  slightest 
whisper  of  agitation  near  the  Capitol. 
They  obviously  do  not  possess  the  mini- 
mum physical  standards  that  should  be 
required  of  police  officers.  Rather  than 
adding  78  patronage-type  positions  to 
the  cost  of  maintaining  Congress  we 
ought  to  train  the  existing  Capitol  Police 
and  improve  their  caliber  through  main- 
taining higher  standards. 


TIME   FOR  ACTION   ON   RHODESIA 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Qurnxt]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEZER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  1 
month  ago,  on  April  12,  I  Joined  with  a 
great  number  of  my  colleagues  in  a  spe- 
cial order  protesting  Uie  administration's 
action  in  Rhodesia. 


Despite  the  outcry  here  in  Congress 
and  across  the  Nation  expressing  shame 
for  our  policy  of  interference,  the  admin- 
istration has  not  moved  from  its  un- 
tenable and  illegal  position. 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  for  Con- 
gress to  deal  firmly  with  this  matter  and 
to  take  back  the  reigns  of  authority  to 
regulate  foreign  commerce  as  granted  us 
by  the  Constitution.  I  am  therefore  in- 
troducing a  resolution  today  directing 
the  President  to  notify  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  United  States  will  not 
honor  their  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

The  reasons  for  this  resolution  are 
many.  The  United  States  cannot  in  clear 
conscience  pursue  its  present  course  here. 
In  the  first  place,  the  United  Nations  has 
acted  contrary  to  Its  own  charter  in  in- 
terfering in  matters  that  are  within  the 
internal  jurisdiction  of  a  state. 

The  ridiculous  notion,  conceived  to 
circumvent  its  charter,  that  Rhodesia's 
presence  might  annoy  her  neighbors  to 
point  where  they  would  break  their 
United  Nations  agreement  and  attack 
her,  is  ridiculous.  It  is  like  proposing  that 
we  jail  all  the  law-abiding  citizens  so 
that  the  criminals  who  roam  the  streets 
would  not  be  tempted  to  break  the  law 
by  attacking  them. 

To  compoimd  this,  the  President  cir- 
cumvented our  own  Constitution  by  in- 
structing our  United  Nations  delegation 
to  vote  for  the  sanctions  so  that  he  could 
enforce  them  under  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  rather  than  asking 
Congress  to  consider  this  regulation  of 
foreign  commerce. 

The  highly  questionable  legal  status  of 
the  whole  matter  aside,  the  fact  remains 
that  Rhodesia  is  a  harmless,  friendly  lit- 
tle nation  which  asks  nothing  more  than 
to  live  at  peace  with  her  neighbors.  She 
is  strongly  anti-Communist  and  yet  we 
have  left  her  no  place  else  to  trade. 

In  appreciation  for  our  helping  her 
out  of  her  imperial  dilemma.  Great  Brit- 
ain continues  to  supply  the  Vietcong  and 
the  Cubans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  entire  matter  be- 
comes more  unbelievable  as  one  learns 
more  about  it.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
Congress  to  look  into  our  policy  toward 
Rhodesia  and  let  the  President  know 
that  it  will  not  be  tricked  into  relin- 
quishing its  authority  and  responsibility. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  finished  the  legislative 
program  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Monday  \s  Consent  Calendar  day 
There  will  be  one  suspension:  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  42.  nomenclature 
changes  reflecting  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
veloiMnent. 

On  Monday  also  there  will  be  general 
debate  only  on  HR.  1318,  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1967.  The 
bill  will  be  considered  under  an  open 
rule,  with  2  hours  of  debate,  making  It 
In  order  to  consider  the  committee 
amendments  without  the  intervention  of 
any  point  of  order. 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  day 

Also  on  Tuesday  there  will  be  consid- 
eration of  the  Independent  ofDces  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  We  expect  to  finish  the  ap- 
propriation bill  on  Wednesday. 

Also,  on  Wednesday,  we  expect  to  finish 
consideration  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  H.R.  1318.  after 
fliutl  action  on  the  Independent  ofBces 
and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lf  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  should  like  to  take  this  time 
to  say  we  are  hopeful  of  finishing  all  leg- 
islative business  on  Wednesday,  because 
of  the  large  number  of  Members  who 
are  going  to  New  York  City  on  Thursday. 

I  should  like  further  to  advise  the 
Members,  so  that  they  may  govern  them- 
selves accordingly,  that  beginning  with 
the  close  of  business  on  Thursday.  May 
25.  and  going  through  the  following 
Tuesday,  Memorial  Day,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  have  any  legislative  business.  We 
do  expect  to  have  legislative  business  on 
Wednesday,  May  31.  and  the  remainder 
of  that  week 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
EcKHABDTi .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PREVARICATION  BY  JAMES  E  WEBB 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  ajid  to  Include  newspaper 
artteles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  on  April  17. 
1967,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  asked  James  E.  Webb.  Ad- 
mlrUstrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  whether. 
North  American  Aviation  was  the  first 
choice  of  NASA.S  Source  Selection  and 
Evaluation  Board  as  the  winner  of  the 
1961  competlUon  for  building  the  Apollo 
capsule.  Webb  replied.  'Yes.'" 

A  few  days  ago  a  Member  of  the  other 
txxly.  Senator  Margarkt  Chase  Sicitu. 
asked  Webb  whether  the  Martin  Co  had 
not  been  the  Board's  first  choice  This 
time  Webb  admitted  that  Senator  Smith 
was  correct.  Webb  confessed  for  the  first 
time  that  he  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues 
had  overruled  the  200  technical  experts 
and  picked  North  American  for  the  lush 
Apollo  contract 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  not  simply  one  of 
those  Infamous  'credibility  gaps."  This 
IS  prevarication,  and  Mr  Webb  ought 
long  ago  to  have  t)een  fired  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  know.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  part  was  played  In  the 
award  of  this  contract  by  Fred  B  Black, 
Jr  .  former  highly  paid  lobbyist  for  North 
American  Aviation;  by  Robert  G 
I  Bobby  I  Baker,  the  free-wheeling  sec- 
retary to  Lyndon  Johnson  when  the  latter 
was  leader  of  the  Senate  majority:  and 
by  the  late  Senator  Robert  S  Kerr,  as 
well  as  Webb. 

Three  brave  astronauts  met  tragic 
death  last  January  in  the  Apollo  capsule 
that  was  constructed  by  North  American 
and  under  the  direction  of  Webb.  One 
expert  said  there  has  been  almost  count- 
less failures  and  malfunctions  In  the 
course  of  construction  and  testing  of  the 
capsule  and  its  equipment  before  the 
astronauts  were  sealed  inside  on  the 
launching  pad  at  Cape  Canaveral  on  that 
fateful  day  in  January 

Considerable  light  Is  thrown  on  this 
whole  sordid  mess  In  an  article  published 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  April  19. 
1967. 

Written  by  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
reporter,  Mr  Clark  MoUenhofT,  the  arti- 
cle follows: 

Webb    BIan  on  a  Hot  Seat  ii«  Atolu?  Probe — 

THr  Moon  Project's  Tarnished  Image 

(By  Clark  MollenhoO) 

Washinctow.  D.C. — The  lofty  go&l  waB  the 
Moon,  but  the  Apollo  space  program  has 
been  taxnUhed  by  Robert  O  (Bobby)  Baker's 
wheeling  and  dealing,  and  now  it  Is  mf.rred 
deeply  by  careleasneaa  and  the  tragic  death 
of  three  astronauta 

The  man  on  the  spot  is  James  Edwin  Webb, 
administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  as  two 
conunlttees  of  Congress  burrow  deeper  into 
the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  a  fire 
IclUed  three  astronaut*  last  Jan   27 

Webb.  Irritable  and  defensive  under  heavy 
criticism,  has  snapped  "We  will  take  our 
part  of  the  blame  fo-  what  we  have  done  or 
left  undone" 

MAN    ON    MOON 

However,  he  has  tended  to  defend  North 
American  Aviation  and  has  declared  that  it 
Is  more  Important  "to  get  on  with  the  Job" 
of  putting  a  man  on  the  Moon  than  It  Is  to 
go  back  and  pinpoint  responsibility  for  all 
negligence 

It  has  been  eetlmated  by  Dr  Robert  W. 
Seamans.  deputy  director  of  NASA,  that  the 
fatal  Ore  In  the  Apollo  at  Cape  Kennedy  ba« 
set  back  the  space  program  by  at  least  a  year 


He    said    there    Is   only    a   alight   chance   of 
putting  an  American  on  the  Moon  by  1970. 

A  special  ApoUo  review  board  already  has 
Issued  a  report  highly  critical  of  NASA's  ad- 
ministration of  the  ApoUo  program,  and  ac- 
cusing North  American  of  caxelessneaa  in 
production  of  the  spaicecrafi  involved  In  the 
fatalities 

However,  the  House  and  Senate  Space 
Commltteea  are  not  satlafled  with  the  Apollo 
review  board's  report,  and  a  number  of  mem- 
bers are  pressing  for  access  to  all  reports  on 
the  production  and  testing  of  the  Apollo. 

So.ne  members  of  the  House  Space  Com- 
mittee, led  by  Representative  Don  Rumsfeld 
(Rep.  111.),  have  been  critical  of  the  fact 
that  Webb  named  the  Apollo  review  board 
While  that  board  has  been  critical  of  NASA 
and  North  American,  there  haa  been  objec- 
tion to  the  fict  that  the  report  did  not  make 
more  of  an  effort  to  pinpoint  the  respon- 
sibility for  carelessness  within  NASA  and  in 
North  American. 

Hunufeld  and  other  House  coounlttee 
n. embers  have  argued  that  the  head  of  NASA 
should  not  be  the  man  to  name  a  com- 
mittee that  will  Investigate  the  adminis- 
tration of  NASA 

Also,  moat  of  the  members  of  the  Apollo 
review  board  are  employes  of  NASA,  and 
various  committee  members  have  declared 
that  subordinates  are  not  likely  to  be  frank 
In  their  criticism  of  superiors  In  an  agency 

This  criticism  has  not  been  Intended  to 
Judge  the  Apollo  review  board  report  as  in 
error  or  'too  soft"  on  Webb  and  NASA.  The 
Judgment  on  that  will  be  made  after  Con- 
gress and  the  General  Accounting  OfOce 
(OAO)  have  completed  the  investigations 
that  are  now  under  way. 

Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats  said  late 
last  week  that  the  OAO  la  now  Involved  in 
a  review  of  the  entire  Apollo  program.  How- 
ever, a  report  on  that  Investigation  "is 
months  away,"  Staata  aald.  because  it  was 
nut  started  until  a  few  weeks  ago 

It  was  learned  that  unknown  to  Staats.  hl.s 
agency  had  killed  another  investigation  o! 
the  Apollo  program  only  a  few  weeks  ago 

Richard  Madlaon,  director  of  GAO's  At- 
lanta. Oa  .  oRlce,  had  been  engaged  In  an 
extensive  Investigation  of  the  ApoUo  project 
The  Investigation  was  called: 

"Review  of  negotiations  and  administra- 
tion of  contract  for  check-out  on  the  re- 
liability and  integration  support  of  the  Apollo 
program" 

Although  the  Atlanta  office  was  pursuing 
this  investigation  avidly  under  Madison's  di- 
rection. It  was  killed  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Clerlo  Pin,  who  recently  was  made  aaaoclate 
director  of  GAG  In  charge  of  Investlgatlon.s 
of  NASA,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  new  Department  of  Tl-ansportatlon. 

riVE    CONTRACTORB 

It  Is  reported  that  this  Investigation  went 
back  to  the  summer  and  fall  of  19fll  when 
five  contractor*  submitted  plans  for  the 
Apollo  project  In  a  heated  competlUon  for 
the  multl-bllllon-doUar  contract. 

Webb  awarded  the  contract  to  North 
American  AvlaUon  on  Nov.  28.  1981,  after  a 
study  of  the  proposals  of  the  five  contractors 
by  a  team  composed  of  200  engineers  and 
sclentlsta. 

Kor  more  than  three  years.  Senator  John 
J.  Williams  (Rep,  Del  )  and  Representative 
H  R.  Gross  (Rep  ,  la  ) ,  have  been  seeking  an 
Investigation  of  the  award  of  the  ApoUo  con- 
tract to  North  American. 

TTie  desire  for  this  sweeping  Investigation 
of  the  Apollo  contract  arose  out  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  investigation  of  the  "gross 
improprletlea"  of  Baker,  the  former  secretary 
to  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Senate. 

It  had  been  reported  that  North  American 
had  agreed  to  give  Baker  the  •2,SOO,000-a-year 
food  vending  business  at  North  American 
plants  In  the  same  month  that  Webb,  a  for- 
mer administrative  aaotstant  to  Senator 
Robert  S  Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  made  the  award. 
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Also,  there  were  report*  that  North  Amer- 
ican had  agreed  to  en  extensive  building  and 
expansion  program  in  Oklahoma  along  the 
Arkansas  River  project.  Kerr  was  then  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Committee,  and  also  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  that  was 
pushing  the  Arkansas  River  development. 

Senator  Williams  and  Representative  Gross 
were  unable  to  persuade  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  It  should  investigate  the  award 
of  the  Apollo  contract  during  the  Bobby 
Baker  hearings.  The  Democratic  majority  op- 
posed Republican  suggestions  for  witnesses 
on  the  Apollo  project,  and  declined  to  Include 
critical  reports  on  the  A{X)Uo  project  In  the 
Rules  Committee  reix)rt. 

Despite  criticism  from  Williams  and  Orosa, 
North  American  Aviation  continued  Its  con- 
tract with  Baker's  Serv-U  Vending  for  two 
years  after  the  "gross  improprieties"  of 
Baker  had  been  exposed. 

"The  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  had  commented  critically: 
•"Until  such  time  as  defense  contractors  such 
as  North  American  and  Northrop  (Aviation) 
decide  they  no  longer  want  to  do  business 
with  Baker,  bis  financial  empire  may  con- 
tinue." 

The  report  also  said : 

■"The  backbone  of  Baker's  financial  em- 
pire was.  and  still  Is,  the  Serv-U  Vending.  It 
was  through  the  vending  business  that  Baker 
was  able  to  acquire  monthly  cash  kickbacks 
as  weU  as  Inaugurate  a  highly  profitable 
vending  opemUon  wrtth  defense  contractors 
whose  almost  sole  source  of  Income  was  from 
the  United  States  government. 

"It  was  In  these  vending  operations  that 
Baker  became  associated  with  questionable 
Individuals  who  ranged  from  gamblers  to 
those  convicted  of  Income  tax  evasion.  Like- 
wise when  Baker's  Carousel  [Motel]  waa  in 
the  midst  of  financial  dlfOcultles,  It  was  his 
vending  business  that  had  the  wherewithal 
to  ball  out  the  Ocean  City  property," 
MEW    urrxRPRiaa 

North  American  broke  off  Its  relations  with 
another  vending  firm  to  switch  Its  business 
to  Baker's  new  enterprise,  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  any  great  wealth  Baker  acquired 
was  tied  to  this  decision. 

It  also  turned  out  that  North  American 
did  engage  In  a  broad  new  plant  expansion 
program  In  Oklahoma  In  the  months  im- 
mediately after  It  received  the  Apollo  con- 
tract. The  North  American  expansion  in 
Oklahoma  was  not  only  beneflcJai  to  Okla- 
homa generally,  but  It  was  of  some  value  to 
Senator  Kerr  and  his  family  and  associates. 

After  Kerr's  death  on  Jan.  1.  1963.  It  was 
disclosed  that  Kerr,  hie  family,  and  Dean  A 
McGee,  one  of  Kerr"s  buslneaa  partners,  bad 
purchased  more  than  l.lOO  acres  of  land  at 
8  key  point  on  the  Arkansas  River  naviga- 
tion project.  The  land  is  now  the  proposed 
site  of  the  port  of  Catoosa,  which  Is  the 
terminus  of  the  navigation  project. 

The  land  was  held  for  Kerr  In  the  name 
of  an  Oklahoma  City  lawyer,  and  was  dis- 
closed for  the  first  time  when  the  Kerr  as- 
sets were  filed  In  Probate  Coiut  In  Oklahoma 
City  In  March,   1963. 

Prior  to  that  time,  there  was  no  knowledge 
that  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  had  any  personal  financial 
interest  In  the  Arkansas  River  project. 

Webb,  a  former  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Kerr-McOee  Industries,  has  continued  to 
be  a  leading  stockholder  In  the  Fidelity  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City, 
a  bank  In  which  the  Kerr  family  and  McOee 
have  been  major  figures. 

Gross  has  asked  that  Representative  Rich- 
ard Roudebush  (Rep.,  Ind.)  and  other  Re- 
publicans on  the  House  Space  Committee 
press  for  a  full  InvesUgatlon  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  award  of  the 
contract  to  North  American. 

In  a  letter  to  Republican  members  of  that 
committee,  Oross  has  declared  that  certain 


reoordinga  of  the  conversations  of  Fred  B. 
Black,  Jr.,  former  Washington  lobbyist  for 
North  American,  indicate  that  pmUtlcal  fa- 
voritism may  have  been  involved  In  Webb's 
administration  of  NASA. 

The  record  of  the  fraud  and  Income  tax 
evasion  trial  of  Baker  shows  that  on  Feb. 
11,  1963,  only  a  little  over  a  month  after 
Kerr  died.  Black  had  a  conversation  with 
Dean  McCSee  indicating  Webb's  activity  at 
NASA  benefited  North  American,  Oklahoma 
and  Kerr. 

Black's  end  of  the  telephone  conversation 
indicated  that  Webb  bad  deUvered  for  "the 
old  man"  (Senator  Kerr),  In  months  past, 
but  that  since  Kerr's  death  Black,  as  a  Wash- 
ington representative  for  North  American, 
bad  been  able  to  obtain  only  about  one-third 
of  the  projects  requested  for  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  submit  for  printing 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
thedateof  May  11,  1967: 

NASA  Candor  Needed 

James  E.  Webb,  bead  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  was  asked 
on  April  17  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  whether  North  American  Aviation 
was  the  first  choice  of  NASA's  Source  Evalu- 
ation Board — a  group  of  almost  200  technical 
experts — as  the  winner  of  the  1961  competi- 
tion for  building  the  Apollo  capsule.  Mr. 
Webb  replied  "yes." 

A  few  days  ago  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  asked  Mr.  Webb  whether  the  Martin 
Company  had  not  been  the  board's  first 
choice.  This  time  Mr.  Webb  agreed  that  the 
Senator  was  correct  and  revealed  for  the  first 
time  that  he  and  a  few  of  bis  coUeagues  had 
overruled  the  technical  experts  and  picked 
Nortb  American  for  the  rich  ApoUo  contract. 

The  contradiction  between  Mr.  Webb's 
testimony  on  the  two  occasions  would  be  bad 
enough  In  Isolation.  But  against  the  record 
of  these  months  of  investigation  into  the 
Apollo  tragedy  it  strongly  supports  the  belief 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  treated  with  fuU  candor  in 
NASA's  reporting  of  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
space  program.  It  may  be  recaUed  that  the 
famous  PhlUips  report  became  public  prop- 
erty only  as  a  resxilt  of  a  leak  to  Congress- 
man William  F.  Ryan. 

Now  that  the  pubUc  flnaUy  knows  that 
Nortb  American  was  picked  for  the  ApoUo 
project  by  a  few  high  officials — and  not  by 
a  large  group  of  technical  experts  as  origi- 
nally Imagined — the  question  of  why  it  was 
picked  becomes  even  more  Intriguing  than 
before.  The  cynics,  of  course,  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  award  went  to  North  Ameri- 
can as  the  result  of  a  battle  among  influence 
peddlers,  including  Bobby  Baker,  former  Sec- 
retary to  the  Senate  Democrats.  The  cynics 
may  be  wrong,  but  the  public  cannot  know 
without  a  full  investigation.  Congress  has  the 
obUgatlon  to  force  out  aU  the  facte. 


WHY  A  TASK  FORCE  ON  CRIME? 

The  SPELAKKK  pro  tempore.  IJnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Smith]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  there  Is  a  consensus  among  the  vast 
American  electorate,  it  is  the  widespread 
recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  our 
crime  problem  and  the  urgent  necessity 
for  action  on  the  part  of  government  at 
all  levels  to  find  effective  means  for  Its 
prevention  and  control.  The  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Lraw  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
states  that — 

The  existence  of  crime,  the  talk  about 
crime,  the  reports  of  crime  and  the  fear  of 


crime  have  eroded  the  basic  quality  of  life 

of   many  Americans. 

The  Commission  found  that  one-third 
of  all  Americans  say  it  is  unsafe  to  walk 
alone  at  night  in  their  neighborhoods. 
More  than  one-third  report  that  they 
keep  firearms  in  their  homes  for  protec- 
tion from  criminals,  and  almost  as  many 
said  that  they  keep  a  dog  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  figures  for  some  of  our  ma- 
jor cities  are  even  higher. 

Thus  for  these  people  freedom  is  an 
empty  word,  and  talk  of  a  Great  Society 
has  an  empty  ring  to  it.  Nor  is  this  a 
concern  of  only  the  prosperous.  Other 
sui-veys  have  indicated  that  among  the 
poor,  crime  is  listed  as  their  greatest 
day-to-day  problem.  In  a  survey  of  Har- 
lem, for  example,  the  residents  described 
the  worst  problems  in  their  neighbor- 
hood as  follows:  Crime,  28  percent;  dope 
addiction,  20  percent;  need  for  better 
police  protection,  15  percent;  and  mur- 
ders and  drunks  in  the  hallways  of  build- 
ings, 3  percent  each.  These  bare  statis- 
tics present  a  picture  of  the  most  degrad- 
ing kind  of  existence. 

Tliere  is  no  question  but  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  crisis  of  serious  proportions 
and  that  we  in  the  Congress  must  do  our 
utmost  to  find  solutions  and  to  give  lead- 
ersliip  that  will  lead  toward  corrections 
of  this  deplorable  situaUon.  Those  solu- 
tions are  not  going  to  be  easy  to  find. 
Moreover,  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  be  impressed  with  partisan 
labels  on  such  solutions. 

Republicans,  like  their  Democrat 
colleagues,  recognize  that  the  greatest 
ingenuity  must  be  exercised  If  we  are  to 
make  inroads  on  the  cancer  of  crime. 
That  is  why  we  have  established  a  task 
force  on  crime,  to  help  search  for  solu- 
tions, to  offer  information  and  analysis 
and  recommendations  for  action. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  as  our  chair- 
man our  esteemed  colleague,  Rich/uid 
PoFF,  of  'Virginia.  He  is,  as  you  know,  our 
second-ranking  member  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  Is  secretary  of 
the  House  Republican  conference.  He 
has  been  named  to  the  Commission  on 
Revision  and  Reform  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Statutes,  an  agency  created  as 
a  result  of  legislation  that  he  sponsored 
In  the  89th  Congress. 

The  first  Interim  report  of  the  task 
force  is  concerned  with  the  heart  of  the 
crime  problem — better  law  enforcement. 
I  am  honored  to  present  this  report  at 
this  time  as  follows: 

First  Intebim  Report  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime 

Tbe  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  be- 
lieves that  one  small,  yet  positive  and  sig- 
nificant step  In  enhancing  the  status  of  local 
police  officials  would  be  the  passage  of  a 
federal  survivorship  and  disability  compen- 
sation bin.  This  law  would  benefit  officers 
totally  disabled  or  the  survivors  of  officers 
killed  In  action  taken  by  them  to  assist  In 
the  enforcement  of  federal  laws. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Its  comprehensive  survey  of  crime  In  the 
United  States,  gave  considerable  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  poUce.  In  a  special 
report  on  the  i>oIlce  the  Commission  reached 
the  conclusion  that  "widespread  Improve- 
ment in  the  strength  and  caliber  of  police 
manpower,  supported  by  radical  rerlslon  of 
personnel  practices.  Is  the  basic  essential  for 
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ftchlwTlng  mor«  effective  and  fairer  law  en- 
forcement." 

The  fouDdatloa  for  a  successful  attack 
upon  the  problem  of  crime  la  better  law  en- 
forcement. Better  law  enforcement  require* 
the  beat  police  officers.  Many  police  are  not 
proTlded  with  a  aalary  level  and  the  fringe 
beneflti  that  axe  now  prevalent  In  our  eoclety 
among  moet  occupational  groups. 

The  Commission  reports  that  In  1967  alone 
there  will  be  50.000  vacancies  In  police  de- 
partments throughout  the  Nation  The  Com- 
mlaalon  also  reports  that  the  average  start - 
lug  salary  for  a  patrolman  In  small  cities  Is 
M.flOO.  In  large  cities  the  average  is  tS.aoo 
Moreover,  typical  maximum  pay  Is  less  than 
tl.OOO  over  the  starting  salary 

Nor  la  this  the  only  problem  The  fringe 
benefits  customary  to  most  Jobs  today — life 
tnjrurance  and  survivors  benefit*— are  fre- 
quently not  available  to  local  law  officers 
Moreover,  because  police  work  Is  considered 
a  hasardous  occupation.  Insurance  premiums 
are  high  and  difficult  to  meet  with  a  low 
salary. 

At  this  time  there  are  no  comprehensive 
statistics  on  the  existing  state  and  local  com- 
pensation programs  established  for  police  of- 
ficer* Injured  or  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty 
R«c«nt  testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  revealed,  however,  that  the  aur- 
vlvors  of  an  officer  killed  In  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, would  receive  the  sum  of  $75  00  per 
month  for  one  year  from  the  Police  Benev- 
olent Association  Other  testimony  revealed 
that  In  many  states  not  even  this  pittance 
waa  provided 

The  policeman.  Just  as  the  soldier,  fre- 
quently lays  his  life  on  the  line  In  carrying 
out  his  duties.  The  Congress  has  provided 
generous  fringe  benefits  to  the  military  in 
recognition  of  hazards  associated  with  mili- 
tary life  There  Is  a  need  for  similar  recogni- 
tion of  the  hazards  faced  by  local  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

However.  It  is  obvious  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  Inject  Itself  directly  Into  the 
correction  of  this  manifestly  unjust  situation 
confronting  the  local  policeman  But  the 
Congress  can  and  often  has  stimulated  local 
and  state  authorities  by  example.  The  Con- 
gress can  proTlde  compensation  to  the  local 
poUce  officer  who  Is  killed  or  Injured  In  en- 
forcing federal  law. 

There  are  between  16.000  and  30.000  federal 
law  enforcement  ofliclals  Ln  the  United  States. 
These  officers  rely  dally  upon  the  more  than 
OO.OOO  local  and  state  officials  for  sup|X>rt. 
Tot  example,  local  police  may  accompany 
postmasters  to  banks  with  large  sums  of 
money.  FBI,  Secret  Service.  Postal  Inspectors. 
Immigration  officials  and  many  others  use 
the  assistance  of  local  departments  In  carry- 
ing out  their  duties.  Local  officers  swear  In 
their  oaths  of  office  to  uphold  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  all  Federal  laws.  The 
responsibility  should  be  reciprocal 

A  well-written  law  of  disability  and  aur- 
TlTorshlp  compensation  could  stimulate  state 
and  local  governments  to  develop  state  laws 
for  analogous  local  circumstances. 

Under  existing  law.  federal  officers  are  pro- 
vided for  In  a  number  of  compensatory  pro- 
grams. Including  the  Federal  Bmployees  Com- 
pensation Act  which  Is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
abled officers  and  their  surviving  spouses  and 
dependent  children.  The  Republican  Task 
Fores  on  Crime  believes  that  w*  should 
guarantee  equal  treatment  to  local  police 
who  risk  their  lives  to  assist  federal  officers 
protected  by  this  program  in  such  activities 
as  apprehension  of  bank  robbers,  kidnappers. 
and   "AWOL"   military   personnel 

Although  the  details  as  to  how  this  pro- 
gram would  operate  vary  to  socne  degree 
mmnng  proponents,  all  evidence  suggests  that 
tb*  cost  to  the  federal  government  wouid  not 
bs  substantial.  However,  the  dividends  to  the 
Nation  from  such  a  pr<jgram  would  be  slgnl- 
fleant. 


This  proposal  Is  a  beginning  of  recognition 
oi  the  debt  that  society  owes  those  officers 
who  daily  risk  their  lives  for  our  safety.  It 
Is  a  way  of  a  showing  public  support  of  these 
men  while  reducing  the  concern  they  experi- 
ence for  the  future  well-being  of  their  wives 
and  children  The  proposal  would  be  a  first 
step  m  Improving  the  financial  situation  of 
the  police  officer  and  provide  a  precedent. 
The  Republican  Task  Puree  on  Crime  believes 
that  this  measure  would  make  a  tru«  con- 
tribution to  police  morale  and  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  others  to  consider  police  work 
as  a   profession 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  will  be 
happy  t.o  yleid 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area  This  is  a  modest 
beginnint!.  of  course,  for  a  major  task 
that  we  have  ahead  of  us  In  the  field  of 
crime  I  am  glad  the  Republican  Party 
has  faced  up  to  Its  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  Certainly  police  morale  is  a 
major  problem  throin<hout  the  country 
for  whatever  reason,  and  certainly  we  are 
aware  that  fringe  benefits  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  families  of  policemen  who 
have  to  stand  up  every  day  and  be 
counted  in  the  face  of  the  perils  that  lurk 
In  our  .streets  can  have  something  to  do 
with  morale  Morale  is  something  we 
need  to  concern  ourselves  with  in  this 
field   of   law  enforcement. 

So  this  is  a  good  step  It  is  a  step  where 
Federal  leadership  can  point  the  way  I 
believe  the  gentleman  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  interest  in  this  subject. 
I  hope,  as  we  examine  the  concerns  that 
we  all  feel  in  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment, people  in  the  United  States  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and 
suggestions  Because  this  is  the  people's 
problem  and.  being  the  people's  problem. 
It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  our  party 
should  take  special  concern  and  express 
that  concern  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks 

Mr  POPP  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  our  chairman  of  the 
Republican  task  force  on  crime 

Mr  POFP  I  thank  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  May  I  express 
to  him  my  appreciation  for  the  kind  re- 
marks he  saw  fit  to  make  by  way  of 
preface  to  his  presentation  of  this,  the 
first  formal  report  of  the  Republican 
task  force  on  crime 

By  way  of  reciprocation,  let  me  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  for  the  work 
he  has  done  In  this  specific  area  as  a 
memijer  of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
legislation  of  this  nature  in  charge. 

He  has  pointed  the  way  to  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  pertinent,  first  positive  step  in 
the  direction  of  Federal  incentives  to 
better  local  law  enforcement 

As  the  gentleman  has  so  well  said, 
most  local  police  establishments  are  cer- 
tainly ui^able  financially  to  supply.  In 
addition  to  salaries  which,  in  too  many 
cases,  are  altogether  too  modest,  the 
fringe  benefits  which  normally  function 
as  an  Incentive  to  career  performance. 
Obviously      the      Federal      Government 


would  like  to  participate  In  whatever 
way  is  appropriate  and  whatever  way  is 
constitutional. 

Clearly,  the  proposal  embodied  in  the 
first  report  of  the  task  force  is  such  a 
way. 

The  local  law  enforcement  officer 
takes  an  oath  when  he  assumes  his  of- 
fice to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  he  is  frequently 
required,  either  alone  or  In  company 
with  Federal  ofBcers.  to  pursue,  appre- 
hend, place  under  arrest  and  custody 
people  suspected  of  violating  Federal 
statutes. 

That  pursuit  is  often  hazardous.  The 
local  police  officer  exposes  himself  to 
serious,  grevious  and  permanent  injury, 
and  occasionally  he  exposes  himself  to 
death. 

It  is  a  proper  concern,  I  suggest,  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  that  those  he  leaves 
behind  as  survivors  or  in  the  case  of 
disability,  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
him,  should  be  properly  cared  for  If  it 
is  a  Federal  jurisdictional  assist,  then  it  is 
a  Federal  responsibility. 

The  task  force  report  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Government  pay  the  local 
law  enforcement  officers  who  are  killed  or 
disabled  while  pursuing  a  Federal  law 
violator  either  survivorship  benefits  or 
disability  benefits  to  care  for  those  who 
have  lost  a  breadwinner. 

Surely  this  Is  a  proper  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  clearly  it  would 
serve  as  a  useful  Incentive  to  career 
service. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  proposal  that 
the  task  force  has  included  can  be  trans- 
lated Into  legislative  language  In  the 
early  future  in  which  case  that  language 
will  be  offered  to  all  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  with  the 
hope  that  we  may  attract  as  much  joint 
sponsorship  as  possible.  In  that  way.  we 
hope  it  may  be  possible  to  do  something 
this  year  to  fulfill  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  Improve  and  assist  the  local  law 
enforcement. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship In  this  area. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  for  his 
leadership  also. 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  both  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  task  force. 

The  problem  of  the  correct  and  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  States  In  law  enforcement  Is 
a  vast  problem.  There  are  some  400,000- 
odd  local  police  officers  In  this  country-, 
as  the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  but 
there  10,000  or  15,000  who  would  classify 
as  in  that  category  and  who  are  engaged 
In  law  enforcement  at  the  Federal  level 
one  way  or  another. 

It  Ls  Important,  I  think,  to  mention 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  Federal 
police  officers  In  this  country  as  such.  We 
must  never  have  In  this  land  a  national 
police  force  because  where  this  has  been 
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the  case  In  other  countries  in  the  world, 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
citizenry  have  always  suffered  as  a 
consequence. 

So  the  problem  of  broadening  the  bene- 
fits aaid  the  problem  of  attracting  to  law 
enforcement  better  and  better  men  and 
better  quaUfled  men  throughout  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  remain 
largely  In  the  control  of  and  In  the  hands 
of  the  local  communities  and  the  State 
legislatures. 

But  there  is  a  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  we  of  the  task  force  believe, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  does  as  well, 
that  in  providing  this  modest  fringe 
benefit  here  in  cases  where  such  officers 
are  injured  or  killed  in  the  course  of  help- 
ing others  to  enforce  a  Federal  law  Is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

But  Federal  help  to  local  police  should 
never  be  carried,  at  least  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  extent  of  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment directly  or  indirectly  pay  any 
part  of  the  salaries  of  local  or  State  po- 
lice officers  in  this  country.  This  should 
not  be  done. 

It  Is  important,  too,  to  note  that  the 
great  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
i.s  not  a  police  force.  It  Is  the  Investigat- 
ing branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  no  Federal  police  In  the  United 
States.  We  must  not  in  the  attempt  to 
check  the  rising  crime  rate,  which  dis- 
turbs us  all,  create  a  Federal  police  force 
in  law  enforcement.  The  State  and  local 
police  are  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the 
public  against  anarchy.  Of  late  the  police 
have  become  confused  and  dismayed  be- 
cause the  instructions  they  should  be 
receiving  from  the  courts  are  not  being 
given  to  them  sufficiently  clearly  so  that 
they  may  protect  the  public  at  large  by 
enforcing  the  law  properly.  This  disturbs 
them  and  it  disturbs  me.  It  has  been  un- 
realistic and  unnecessarily  confusing. 
The  fact  that  local  and  often  State  po- 
lice are  not  paid  enough  Is  also  a  prob- 
lem. Many  communities  cannot  afford  to 
pay  them  enough.  When  the  gentleman 
said  in  his  remarks  that  there  Is  a  spread 
of  perhaps  only  a  thousand  dollars  be- 
tween the  fellow  who  first  comes  on  the 
force  and  the  fellow  who  has  been  on  the 
force  15  years,  that  is  wrong,  because  the 
man  who  has  been  on  the  force  over 
these  years  and  has  gained  that  experi- 
ence and  training  should  be  paid  a  lot 
more  money  than  the  one  who  has  not. 
Seniority  and  years  of  public  service  In 
law  enforcement  should  be  recognized 
with  Increased  pay. 

Somehow  or  other,  if  the  public  wants 
protection  against  crime,  the  public 
must  be  willing  to  pay  out  of  its  revenues 
enough  money  to  attrsw:t  to  the  police 
departments  better-trained  and  quali- 
fied men  who  are  dedicated  to  better 
protection  and  who  will  not  accept  graft 
or  corruption. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  whether  they  are  members 
of  the  local  police  force,  on  Capitol  Hill, 
or  elsewhere,  are  above  graft  and  are 
genuinely  motivated  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  the  general  pubUc. 

Added  tools  must  be  given  to  the  police 
around  the  country  in  the  way  of  better 
training  establishments  and  better  phys- 
ical facilities.  One  of  the  problems  that 
troubles  so  many  of  us  very  much  Is  the 


question  of  why  younger  pec^le  do  not 
seem  to  develop  the  Impression  that  the 
policeman  Is  their  friend.  In  truth,  there 
is  no  better  friend  that  a  young  person 
or  an  older  person  has  than  a  policeman 
on  the  beat  who  does  not,  in  America, 
stop  at  their  house  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  tap  on  the  door,  and  say, 
"Come  with  me,"  but  walks  up  and 
down,  in  the  snow  and  rain,  facing  all 
the  troubles  that  require  police  in  some 
place  to  have  added  protections  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  officer 
puts  ills  life  on  the  line  just  to  make  sure 
that  people  in  apartment  houses,  people 
in  homes,  and  all  society  can  be  secure 
against  vicious  criminals.  Yet  far  too 
many  citizens  take  this  constant  pro- 
tection for  granted,  never  realizing  that 
these  are  the  men  who  protect  their 
homes,  their  jewelry,  their  lives,  and 
their  children's  lives,  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  against  some  in  our  society  who 
would  shoot,  kill,  murder,  lie,  steal,  and 
rob.  There  are  many  more  crimes  com- 
mitted in  America  than  are  reported  and 
become  a  statistic  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  to  State  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

So  all  of  the  Republican  task  force  on 
crime  under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentlemen 
from  New  Yoifc  and  Ohio  are  joined  to- 
gether to  see  what  we  can  come  up  with 
to  help.  I  am  convinced  that  over  the 
long  haul  in  the  months  and  years  to 
come  our  contribution  will  be  construc- 
tive and  useful  to  law  enforcement  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 
I  am  privileged  and  honored  to  partici- 
pate with  the  gentlemen  in  this  common 
effort. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and  I 
hope  that  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States  will  either  read  or  hear  your 
words. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Smith],  and  our  very  competent  chair- 
man [Mr.  PoFF].  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  foimd  that  there  are 
too  few  policemen  to  launch  the  kind 
of  attack  on  crime  that  must  be  com- 
menced if  It  Is  to  be  successful. 

The  Commission  also  found  that  the 
quality  of  police  personnel  must  be  im- 
proved. Further,  it  was  suggested  that  in- 
centive through  increased  rewards  and 
upgrading  of  the  position  of  law-enforce- 
ment officer  must  be  imdertfiken  imme- 
diately. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  the  least 
expensive  ways  is  to  provide  for  a  man, 
if  he  becomes  disabled,  or  for  his  family, 
if  he  loses  his  life  In  the  line  of  duty. 
Local  law-enforcement  officers  should 
have  no  less  disability  and  survivorship 
benefits  than  are  available  to  Federal 
employees.  I  do  not  suggest  that  a  police 
officer  will  think  in  terms  of  a  disability 
pension  or  survivorship  benefits  as  he 
pursues  a  criminal.  But  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  purchase  disability  or  death 


benefit  plans  through  private  insurance 
hoping  they  will  never  collect  on  them. 

Employers  have  developed  disability 
said  survivorship  programs  to  attract 
better  qualified  people,  and  such  pro- 
grams are  used  as  a  selling  point  in  re- 
cruiting personnel. 

The  same  principle,  I  think,  can  be 
applied  to  recruiting  law-enforcement 
officers.  Law-enforcement  officers,  we  are 
told,  cannot  in  many  cases  purchase  pri- 
vate disability  or  survivorship  benefits, 
or  if  they  do,  the  premium  cost  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

Many  small  communities  have  part- 
time  law  enforcement  personnel  with  no 
disability  or  survivorship  programs. 
Many  communities  have  auxiliary  police- 
men who  are  available  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. I  think  the  possibility  of  gaining 
more  assistance  in  these  areas  would 
definitely  be  present  if  they  had  the  feel- 
ing their  families  would  be  provided  for 
if  something  happened  to  them. 

It  is  hard  to  predict  what,  if  any, 
benefit  might  enure  from  a  plan  such 
as  Congressman  Smith  has  suggested. 
It  does  represent  an  awareness  of  con- 
cern by  persons  in  a  position  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  indicates  that  we  know 
there  is  danger  involved  in  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  President's  Commission  reports 
that  more  benefits  and  compensation 
must  be  provided  to  improve  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  This  plan  could  provide 
a  beginning  and  Incentive  to  that  end. 

It  is  worth  the  try.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  participate  briefly  in 
the  development  of  this  very  worthwhile 
idea.  I  do  have  the  great  privilege  of 
serving  on  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
well  as  on  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  crime.  I  most  sincerely  believe 
that  the  work  of  this  task  force  can  con- 
tribute Immeasurably  to  a  creatively 
Federal  revltalization  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  law  enforcement  as  a  career  and 
of  the  regard  and  respect  which  our 
citizenry  should  hold  for  those  who  have 
the  day-to-day  and  the  hour-to-hour 
task  of  making  the  rule  of  law  a  vital  and 
necessary  Item  in  our  society. 

We  have  heard  the  phrase  "creative 
federalism"  expressed  recently  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Johnson  administration.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  developed  here  today  one  of  the  best 
expressions  or  manifestations  of  how 
that  concept  of  creative  federalism  can 
be  advanced. 

Unfortunately  there  are  legislative 
proposals  pending  that  would  have  the 
opposite  result.  There  are,  to  my  dismay, 
proposals  pending  that  would  make  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  a 
dominant  element  in  the  work  of  every 
local  police  force  and  every  local  law  en- 
forcement agency  in  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Smith]  has  discussed  a  proposal  which 
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In  exactly  the  oppoclte  dlirctlon 
Hit  propoeal  would  give  to  the  local  lav 
enforcement  offlcer.  In  accordance  vlth 
hla  omXh  to  protect  our  citizenry  against 
thoM  who  would  violate  certain  laws. 
some  of  the  same  protections  that  are  ac- 
corded to  Federal  law  enforcement  offl- 
ctala. 

This  legislative  efTort  and  the  devel- 
oixnent  of  this  idea  In  creative  federalism 
Is  a  slgnlflcant  step  forward.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Republican  task  force 
on  crime,  I  am  pleased  to  work  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Porrl  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt).  and  to  work 
alongside  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
t  Mr.  SiriTB  ] .  I  am  honored  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  remarks  and  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Republican  task 
force  on  crime 

Mr.  TAI^.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  and  commend  him 
on  the  excellent  statements  that  have 
been  made  In  outlining  the  problem  that 
faces  this  task  force,  to  which  we  Intend 
to  direct  our  attention  during  the  coming 
months. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  also 
with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  task  force,  which 
have  set  out  today  so  ably  the  nature  of 
the  problems  of  dealing  with  the  un- 
precedented Increase  In  crime  nation- 
wide. 

Serious  crimes  have  increased  by  11 
percent  over  the  past  year.  Murder  was 
up  9  percent.  Aggravated  assault  was  up 
10  percent.  Burglaries  rose  9  percent 

Tragically,  only  one-quarter  of  all  the 
crimes  are  solved  by  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  It  Is  simply  not  enough 
to  examine  the  sociological  causes  and 
the  explanation  for  crime,  as  did  the 
President's  Commission.  The  national 
flgiires  call  for  meeting  the  crime  prob- 
lem bead  on,  with  positive,  constructive 
legislation  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all — of  the  accused  and  also  of  so- 
ciety. 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  present 
problem,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to 
preserve  all  of  the  cherished  rights 
which  have  marked  us  as  freemen  and 
have  distinguished  this  country  from  all 
others. 

In  attempting  to  develop  a  positive 
approach  to  America's  nation %-lde  crime 
program,  we  must  remember  that  our 
Constitution  does  not  bend  to  accommo- 
date a  momentary  crisis  or  even  a  crisis 
of  the  proportion  which  we  now  face 

It  Is  the  American  way.  when  faced 
with  a  problem,  not  to  adopt  an  extreme 
solution. 

It  Is  the  American  way  to  try  to  bal- 
ance the  competing  interests  In  order 
thai  the  legitimate  interest  of  all  can  be 
rciOlaed. 

Ik  is  the  American  way  to  face  up  to  a 
problem  and  to  develop  sound  and  logical 
solutions. 

We  must  and  we  can  do  this  here. 


The  Republican  task  force  on  crime 
believes  that  one  positive,  significant  ap- 
proach to  the  crime  problem  would  be 
the  passage  of  this  Federal  survivor- 
ship and  disability  compensation  bill. 
It  would  enhance  the  much -needed 
status  of  local  law  enforcement  offlcers. 
It  would  recognize  the  dangerous  duties 
they  have  It  would  give  them  the  .same 
kind  of  recognition  that  we  give  to  others 
in  the  military  services,  when  we  give 
ihem  combat  pay  It  would  be  a  first  step 
toward  improving  their  statu.s.  by  Im- 
proving the  financial  .situation  of  the  po- 
lice officer  It  would  demonstrate  the 
public  support  for  those  men  who  dally 
risk  their  lives  for  our  safety 

I  might  say,  with  some  pride,  I  have 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  a  provision 
calling  for  Income  tax  credits  to  police 
offlcers,  which  would  have  the  net  effect 
of  giving  a  $35  a  month  across-the- 
board  Increase  to  all  police  officers 
throughout  our  Nation  It  would  also 
give  to  them,  again,  the  .same  recognition 
and  the  .same  status  that  we  have  given 
to  tho.se  In  our  military  .service 

Another  approach  to  which  I  believe 
our  task  force  should  give  a  great  deal 
of  attention  is  In  the  whole  area  of  pro- 
viding to  the  public  and  to  the  law  en- 
forcement offlcers  alike  a  code  of  conduct 
with  regard  to  Interrogations  to  assist 
investigation  of  crime 

I  particularly  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  body — and  to  discuss  for 
a  few  minutes — the  Miranda  case,  which 
has  recdred  so  much  attention 

In  the  Miranda  case.  I  would  suggest, 
the  court  Is  not  unaware  of  the  problems 
which  might  be  created  when  It  said 
that  the  Congre.ss  has  In  a  .sen.se.  per- 
haps, been  derelict  In  Its  duty,  by  not 
working  out  some  solutions  within  the 
case 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  Miranda 
case  briefly  In  that  regard  The  Court 
said  as  follows; 

I'.  Is  Imposiilble  for  ub  to  forpiiee  th*  p<iten- 
tlal  «!t«rnauvea  for  protecting  the  privilege 
which  might  be  derlsed  by  Congreiw  or  the 
suite*  In  the  eiercUe  of  their  cre«Uve  rule- 
maiunx  capaclUoa  Therefore,  we  cannot  lay 
Ui«t  the  ConsutuUon  neceaaarlly  requlxea 
adherence  t.j  aoy  paxUcular  solutloa  fur  the 
Inherem  compulsions  of  the  Interrogation 
proceea  aa  It  Is  preaenUy  conducted  Our  de- 
cision In  no  way  creates  a  constlttitlonal 
stralt]acket  which  will  handicap  eound  ef- 
forts at  reform,  nor  la  It  tntendad  to  have 
this  effect.  W*  encourage  Congreaa  and  tba 
States  (o  continue  their  laudable  search  for 
Increasingly  effecUve  ways  of  protecUng  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  whUe  promoUng 
efficient  enforcement   of   our  criminal   laws 

That  Is  the  issue  and  the  problem 
with  which  the  Miranda  case  confronts 
us.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  the  Congress  to 
find  a  way  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  at  the  same  time  give  to 
the  law-enforcement  authorities  some 
blueprint,  some  idea,  some  code  which 
they  may  follow  to  effectively  carry  out 
the  protection  which  the  Miranda  case  is 
designed  to  afford 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me  at 
this  point  so  that  I  may  propound  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr  WYMAN.  With  regard  to  the  gen- 
tleman's quotation  from  the  High  Court 
a  moment  ago.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  lit- 
tle card,  which  measures  perhaps  2 
inches  by  3  Inches,  which  is  carried  by 
the  law-enforcement  officers  of  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  Miranda  case 
This  Is  an  Illustration,  under  that  lan- 
guage, of  what  police  feel  they  have  to 
do  at  the  present  time  at  the  time  of 
apprehension. 

This  is  what  they  have  to  tell  these 
people  at  the  time  they  talk  to  them. 

The  Miranda  warning  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  You   have    the    right    to   remain   silent 

2.  Anything  you  say  can  and  will  be  used 
against  you  In  a  court  of  law 

3  Tou  have  the  right  to  talk  to  a  lawyer 
and  have  him  present  with  jou  while  you 
are  t>elng  quesuoned. 

4  If  you  cannot  afford  to  hire  a  lawyer, 
one  will  be  appointed  to  represent  you  be- 
fore auy  questioning.  If  you  wish  one. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  card  appears 
the  following : 

Waiver  After  the  warning  and  In  order  to 
Ferure  a  waiver,  the  following  questions 
should  tM  asked  and  an  afBrnvatlve  reply  se- 
cured to  each  question 

1  Do  you  understand  each  of  these  rights 
I  ha*e  explained  to  you? 

2  Having  these  rights  In  mind,  do  you  wish 
to  Uilk  to  us  now? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  TattI  In  reference  to  the 
language  he  has  just  quoted  and  in  light 
of  his  great  knowledge  of  Court  opin- 
ions and  the  sweeping  meaning  of  the 
Miranda  opinion,  does  he  feel  that  this 
sort  of  rigmarole  contributes  to  the 
InTesUgatory  powers  of  the  police 
throughout  this  land  In  catching  up  with 
and  detecting  crime  In  the  first  flush  of 
its  commission  which,  as  he  very  well 
knows,  in  many  instances  Ls  the  only  way 
you  can  successfully  elicit  facts  from  a 
person  who  commits  a  crime.  t)ecause 
once  they  get  a  lawyer  and  they  sit  down 
together  and  get  to  talking,  they  will  not 
talk  and  It  Is  very  difficult  to  find  out 
who  did  what  In  many  crime  situations 
What  does  the  gentleman  have  to  say 
about  this  7 

Mr  TAPT  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  I  would  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  question  by  saying  that 
I  certainly  concur.  The  IiUranda  case  and 
the  type  of  warning  he  demonstrated 
with  the  short  card  that  he  Just  quoted 
indicates  a  tremendous  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  In  the  Miranda  case.  The 
Supreme  Court  nillng  in  that  case  was 
directed  to  the  individual  who  Ls  held 
alone  and  Intestate  and  In  an  atmos- 
phere dominated  by  the  police.  That  Ls 
the  meaning  and  the  purport  of  that 
case.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  apply  to  an 
investigation  conducted  on  the  street 
or  in  public  and  not  In  such  a  police - 
dominated  atmosphere  where  there  is 
Identification  of  the  law  enforcement 
officer.  I  have  attempted  to  take  care  of 
this  in  the  legislation  which  I  have  Ui- 
troduced  in  this  respect  providing  for  a 
20-minute  period  on  the  street  where  a 
crime  has  been  committed.  I  might  say 
the  American  Law  Institute  study  on 
this  subject,  which  has  not  made  a  full 
report  yet.  Intimates  a  very  similar  pro- 
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ixisal  that  makes  clear  that  on  the  street 
a  policeman  may  seek  cooperation  and 
even  put  a  man  under  a  stop  order  for 
a  brief  period  if  it  becomes  necessary 
where  a  crime  has  been  committed.  This 
does  not  violate  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions Involved. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  say  one  thing 
further  about  the  gentleman's  card  In 
the  Miranda  case.  It  points  out  the  rou- 
tine method  in  which  this  warning  can 
be  given  by  the  police  officer  who  becomes 
expert  in  gi'ing  it  without  true  mesming 
but  nevertheless  being  able  to  say  in 
court  that  a  warning  was  given  and  the 
prisoner  cannot  say  that  it  was  not. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  the  Miranda 
case,  because  of  the  routine  manner  in 
which  such  warning  can  be  given,  does 
not  accomplish  its  major  goal  which  is 
to  assure  the  ordinary  criminally  ac- 
cused (and  not  a  member  of  the  Mafia 
or  the  wealthy  criminal)  is  Interrogated 
in  an  atmosphere  free  from  coercion  as 
opposed  to  being  interrogated  "alone" 
in  custody,  in  a  police-dominated  at- 
mosphere. 

Mr.  •WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  Inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  TArr], 
is  he  of  the  opinion  that  the  police 
throughout  the  land  have  this  imder- 
standlng  of  the  limited  application  of 
the  Miranda  rule  to  which  he  made  ref- 
erence, or  does  he  believe  that  the  police 
feel  this  decision  puts  practically  the 
same  restrictions  on  their  investigations 
in  the  preliminary  stages  that  the  gen- 
tleman says  it  does  if  an  individual  was 
In  a  room  with  a  lot  of  policemen  In  a 
situation  such  as  the  gentleman  de- 
scribed? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Of  course,  the  expert,  the 
skillful,  and  the  well-trained  FBI  man 
probably  does  understand  and  under- 
stands very  well  the  Import  of  the  limi- 
tations of  the  scope  of  this  case.  But  for 
those  other  law  enforcement  offlcers,  a 
great  host  throughout  the  land,  there  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  fear  and  con- 
fusion. If  I  might  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  in  that  regard  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  3,  1967,  pages 
5345  through  5355,  in  which  there  are 
numerous  reports  from  law  enforcement 
offlcers  over  this  Nation  Indicating  In- 
stances of  inability  to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  may  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  an  editorial  writ- 
ten to  the  effect  that  there  are  present 
on  the  streets  in  Baltimore  some  72  self- 
confessed  felons  who  are  free  because 
of  Miranda. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  warn- 
ings and  the  proper  action  taken  there- 
under, perhaps  could  have  cleared  up 
a  great  deal  of  this  crime  and  perhaps 
could  have  cleared  the  individual  in- 
volved, had  they  not  been  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft]  for  his  contribu- 
tion and  for  his  continuing  contribution, 
a  truly  distinguished  member  of  a  truly 
distinguished  American  family  which 
continues  to  make  great  contributions  to 
this  country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject  matter  at  this 
point  in  the  record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NSA  TO  RIDE  AGAIN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eckhardt).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
AshbrookI  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  7,  1967,  con- 
tained an  article  on  page  1  which  stated 
that  grants  of  $390,000  had  been  given  to 
the  National  Student  Association  by 
three  executive  agencies:  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  State  Department.  As  I 
understand  the  article,  two  of  these 
grants  have  been  made  since  the  NSA- 
CIA  fiasco  with  the  third  grant  being  a 
renewal  of  an  existing  federally  funded 
program.  On  the  strength  of  the  Post 
article,  I  am  writing  to  the  three  agen- 
cies— the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
State  Department  for  verification  and 
full  particulars  on  the  programs.  In  view 
of  the  assertion  that  CIA  at  one  point 
provided  almost  80  percent  of  NSA 
budget  out  of  taxpayers'  pockets,  I  am 
sure  that  the  sorely  pressed  American 
taxpayer  will  be  very  much  Interested  In 
these  expenditures.  For  instance,  how 
will  the  reported  $250,000  for  a  "student 
tutorial  program  In  poverty  areas"  be 
used?  As  Federal  aid  presupposes  Fed- 
eral supervision,  how  closely  will  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  oversee  the  program? 
What  other  organizations,  possibly  more 
moderately  or  conservatively  oriented 
organizations,  are  participating  in  this 
program?  For  what  purposes  will  the  re- 
ported State  Department  grant  of  $60,- 
000  be  used  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Algeria? 
How  has  the  Office  of  Education  grant  of 
$80,000,  which  Is  reportedly  being  re- 
newed, been  used  In  the  past?  What  ben- 
efits have  accrued  from  this  program  in 
the  past?  What  specifically  is  meant  by 
"student  efforts  to  gain  more  voice  in 
development  and  evaluation  of  course 
offerings"?  I  believe  the  taxpayer  will 
agree  with  me  that  these  are  valid 
questions. 

Since  the  NSA-CIA  fiareup  in  Febru- 
ary there  has  been  no  public  disclosure 
of  investigations  Into  NSA's  tax-exempt 
status.  The  New  York  Times  of  February 
22  of  this  year  stated  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  was  reviewing  NSA's 
status,  which  review  had  been  initiated 
in  1965.  As  NSA  "hopes  to  finance  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  future  by  a  'consortium'  of 
private  and  open  Government  fimds,"  as 
reported  by  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1967,  it  seems  only  fair  to  tax- 
payers who  will  foot  the  bill  for  the  Gov- 
ernment grants  and  the  donors  of  pri- 


vate grants  that  the  misuse  of  paist  NSA 
funds  be  reviewed,  reported,  and  cor- 
rected. 

It  would  appear  prudent  to  withhold 
any  grants,  both  Federal  and  private, 
until  the  IRS  report  on  NSA  is  forth- 
coming. If  NSA's  past  misuse  of  funds 
were  to  be  repeated  in  the  future,  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  might  be  hard 
pressed  to  justify  these  expenditures  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee next  year,  along  with  continuance  of 
these  general  programs.  Concerning 
NSA's  expenditures,  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  16,  1967,  stated: 

A  source  within  the  NSA  hierarchy  said 
CIA  funds,  funneled  to  his  group  through 
the  Foundation,  were  sometimes  diverted 
from  International  accounts  and  used  for 
Buch  domestic  student  activities  as  civil 
rights.  Travel  allowances  for  trips  abroad 
were  also  Juggled  in  order  to  finance  NSA's 
domestic  activities  through  the  CIA's  indi- 
rect contributions,  the  source  said. 

Most  commonly,  the  NSA's  source  said,  ad- 
ministrative funds  that  came  from  the  CIA 
were  diverted  for  domestic  programs.  It  was 
explained. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  ask  the  American 
taxpayer  to  swallow  the  fact  that  his 
money  is  again  being  channeled  into 
NSA,  especially  when  so  many  questions 
remain  to  be  answered,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  following  facts. 

To  show  the  character  of  the  leftist 
NSA.  one  need  only  look  to  its  president, 
W.  Eugene  Groves. 

The  Chicago  conference,  December  28 
to  30,  1966,  psilled  to  discuss  the  idea  of 
a  nationwide  student  strike  and  other 
forms  of  demonstrations  protesting  the 
effort  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  resist 
Communist  agression  in  South  'Vietnam, 
NSA  President  Groves  states:  "I'm  here 
to  decide  what  role  NSA  can  play." 

And  NSA  members  played  an  active 
role.  At  this  conference,  called  for,  set 
up,  and  dominated  by  Communists, 
Groves  shared  the  speakers  platform 
with  such  admitted  Communists  as  Bet- 
tLia  Aptheker. 

As  shown  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  report,  "Com- 
mimist  Origin  and  Manipulation  of  Viet- 
nam Week,"  this  conference  also  in- 
cluded representatives  of  these  Com- 
munist organizations :  Commimist  Party, 
U.S.A.:  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica; Progressive  Labor  Party;  Socialist 
Workers  Party;  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance; Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
and  National  Guardian. 

Far  from  a  nonpolitical  group  of  stu- 
dent government  affiliates,  a  NSA  mem- 
ber was  listed  as  a  member  of  the  steer- 
ing conunittee  with  these  and  other  left- 
wing  groups.  This  Ls  the  company  to 
which  Groves'  statement  above  applies. 

The  Vietnam  Week  demonstrators 
were  so  infested  with  Commimists,  and 
fellow  travelers,  and  so  effectively  con- 
trolled by  these  interests  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  Groves  and  some  12 
other  NSA  campus  coordinators,  dele- 
gates, or  members  of  NSA  listed  as  si)on- 
sors  of  the  Vietnam  Week  demonstra- 
tions, were  either  impossibly  Ignorant  or 
imconcemed  about  their  associates  while 
banded  together  in  a  blatant  attempt  to 
influence  American  foreign  policy. 

The  committee  report  leaves  no  doubt 
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•bout  the  degree  of  Communist  control 
of  both  the  Student  Moblliz&tion  Com- 
mittee, formed  at  the  Chicago  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Spring  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee, groups  which  then  Joined  In  an 
eff<»t  to  Insure  the  success  of  their  proj  - 
ectt.  I  quote  from  the  report: 

Tbs  propoaai  for  %  naUoawld«  ttudftDt 
•txlks  wma  completely  Coounualst  in  origin. 

And  the  committee  makes  this  salient 
potnt: 

Wo  pmvon  who  la  truly  dedicated  to  free- 
dooi.  UlMrty.  and  the  concept  of  democrBtlc 
gawnmant.  who  opposes  tyranny  and 
tof  lltorlanlam — and.  at  the  nme  time,  la 
truly  Informed  about  ihe  nature  and  record 
of  oommunlam — Joins  in  any  united  front 
operation  with  communlsta. 

I  think  It  Is  more  than  valid  for  the 
American  people  to  ask.  how  many  NSA 
leaders  are  going  to  participate  In  the 
Hay  13.  Support  Our  Boys  In  Vietnam 
Parade  In  New  York?  How  many  of  these 
leftwlng  protestors  are  going  to  }oln  with 
many  of  the  heroes  of  Vietnam,  the  Con- 
grewlonal  Medal  of  Honor  holders,  the 
American  Legion.  Young  Americans  for 
Preedom  and  other  men  and  women  who 
support  a  stand  for  freedom? 

In  eontrast  to  those  who  support  our 
poattlon  In  Vietnam  here  Is  the  position 
of  NSA  as  stated  in  a  resolution  passed 
In  1965: 

(IfSA)  recommends  tliat  the  United  States 
Immartlately  ccaae  the  tiombtng  of  North 
Vietnam,  auspend  all  oSanalve  military  ac- 
tion In  aoutb  Vietnam,  aiid  extend  lu  offer 
o€  uncondlUonal  talkd  to  include  teparate 
Ifatlanal  Liberation  Front  participation 

In  the  light  of  this  NSA  resolution  it  is 
not  ■urprlsing  that  the  NSA  president 
alone  with  at  least  12  NSA  campus  co- 
ordinators, delegates,  or  members  were 
not  exacily  disinterested  in  the  Vietnam 
Week  demonstrations.  The  radical  na- 
ture of  the  participating  groups  left  no 
doubt  oonceming  the  shocking  and  bit- 
ter extremism  which  could  be  expected. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  In  reporting 
on  the  events  of  Vietnam  Week  in  the 
CoiGaxssioitAi.  RzcoRO  on  May  8,  1967, 
stated: 

The  Spnnf  Mobilization  Committee  dle- 
trUmted  a  llat  of  offlctal  alosana  for  uae  la 
mating  algna  for  the  parade  and  rally.  The 
Caaamunlst  Party  expressed  pleasure  that 
"mors  mllltaiit"  slugana  were  aot  banned,  as 
tbsy  had  been  In  some  past  demonstratlooa. 

Some  of  the  approved  slogans  'Stop  the 
Boeabtng."  "End  the  Draft-  Let  Toving  Men 
Live,"  "Children  Are  Wot  Bom  To  Bum  ■  "Wo 
Vistnamese  Ever  Called  Me  Nigger."  'Free 
tbs  Fort  Hood  Three,'  Ceaae  Fire  Now — 
NsgoUats  With  the  NU>  ' 

Many  groups  and  Individuals,  Ignoring  the 
approved  slogans,  maxched  wit2i  placards 
boartng  far  more  militant  and  extreoiilst  dec- 
larations. Including  "LB  J  The  Penalty  for 
Murder  is  Death."  -LB J  Oo  to  Hell,"  "Pale 
r»tm  Preatdsnt  Speaks  With  Forksd  Tongue  ' 
"BaU  Wo.  Ws  Wont  Oo."  "Hey.  L.B.J  .  How 
Many  Kids  CHd  Tou  Kill  Today?'  Other  slo- 
gans used  were  loo  obscene  to  repeat. 

as  hMM  t>een  widely  reported  In  the  press 
and  commented  on  at  length  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Bouse,  an  Anvsrlcan  flag  was 
bnmed  In  Cen&al  Part  by  some  of  the  dem- 
onstrstora  Draft  cards  were  also  bumed 
Swastikas  were  plaoed  over  a  reproduction 
of  ttie  American  flag. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  was  any 
reference  to  the  brutal  and  official  policy 


of  terror  employed  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  Communist  forces. 
As  Chairman  Willis  pointed  out: 

The  Communist  Vletcong.  In  a  veritable 
relga  of  terror,  have,  as  General  Westmore- 
land pointed  out.  tilled  or  kidnaped  53,000 
teachers,  clergymen  civil  servants,  and 
elected  offlctala  in  South  Vietnam  during  the 
hut  decade  They  have  in  addtUon.  Inflicted 
unspeakable  atrocities  on  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
Including  women  and  children 

With  this  review  of  the  facts  in  mind. 
It  Is  imperative  that  the  American  peo- 
ple be  given  a  public  accounting  and  spe- 
cific justification  for  the  grants  to  NSA 
Until  the  IRS  completes  a  report  on  the 
ta.x  status  of  NSA  and  until  Members  of 
Congress  aiul  the  American  taxpayers 
are  presentetl  with  satisfactory  answers 
to  the  questions  mentioned.  I  believe 
funds  from  OEO.  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  State  Department  should  be  held 
in  abeyance 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  the 
Washington  Post  article  concerning  NSA 
in  the  RscORD : 

NSA  Aads  20  Cot  I, IMS  Dbspitb  ExposS  or  CIA 
(By  Oerald  Grant i 

Demands  that  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation ckMe  Its  doors,  raised  at  the  time  of 
the  sensatlanal  expose  of  Its  oijvert  relaUon- 
ahlp  with  the  CLA,  have  been  nearly  forgot- 
ten at  NBAs  hSMlquartera  here 

W  Sugene  Uroves.  president  of  NSA,  said 
!n  an  Interview  yesterday  tiiat  only  two  col- 
legea  had  quit  the  student  organlzaUon  since 
the  revelation  last  February  of  Its  18-year 
history  of  secret  subsidies  from  the  CIA  The 
two  were  Brandels  and  Colorado  State. 

But  In  the  same  period,  30  colleges  and 
universities  joined  NSA  who  had  not  pre- 
viously been  members,  pushing  Its  total 
membership  well  over  300  campuses  JoliLers 
ranged  from  Clemson  to  the  University  of 
Denver 

Were  a  lot  stron^r  than  we  were  be- 
fore "  said  Oruves,  a  33-year-old  furmsr 
Rhodes  scholar  "More  people  know  about  us 
and  we  have  some  new  sources  of  financial 
support   ■ 

IQ  a  relaxed  mood  at  the  now  strangely 
calm  NSA  headquarters  Groves  cited  two 
factors  that  he  felt  were  keys  In  maintaining 
the  sxipport  of  the  members  The  Brst  was 
the  ofBcers'  decision  "to  adtnit  the  whole 
thing'  after  the  story  broke  In  Ramparts 
magaalne.  Th*  second  was  the  revelaUoo  ot 
NiiA's  previous  attempts  to  dlseutsmgle  It- 
self  from   the  Central   Intelllgeivce  Agency. 

But  he  feels  a  serious  challenge  lies  ahead 
at  the  NSA  congress  this  August  at  the  Uni- 
versity nf  Maryland  With  reservations  run- 
ning at  twice  the  rate  of  last  year.  DK)re  than 
tOOO  delegates  are  expected 

Richard  Steams,  International  affaira  vice 
president,  predicts  that  a  vocal  minority 
will  try  tu  cunvlLice  the  Assembly  that  the 
NSA  officers  still  maintain  covert  ties  with 
the  CIA  He  believes  they  will  argue  that  the 
NSA  should  disband  and  start   anew 

But  Stearns  maintains  that  soundings  he 
has  taken  on  40  campuses  since  the  blow-up 
Indicate  that  those  who  favor  folding  the  or- 
ganization will  be  voted  down  by  an  over- 
whelming margin. 

Tet  he  admitted  there  would  be  strong 
support  for  reforms  to  ensure  fvUl  disclosure 
of  NSA  s  sources  of  support  and  to  make  the 
national  organisation  more  responsive  to 
grass  roots  desires. 

taSKLrVANT    PauCSAMS 

Or»e  result  of  the  CIAs  Infiltration  of  the 
student  organization.  Stearns  went  on,  was 
that  tbree-fourtiis  of  the  staff  eventually  be- 
canie  involved  with  International  programs 
that  had  little  relevance  to  campus  needs 
of  many  members 


Although  Um  NSA  supervisory  board 
voted  last  month  to  continue  the  interna- 
tional alTatn  program.  Steams  does  not  ex- 
pect tt  will  ever  again  assume  the  same  pro- 
portions as  It  did  during  the  "stiKlent  cold 
wax." 

The  artlcuiats  33-year-old  rlce-prealdent. 
formerly  an  undergraduate  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  U  now  at  work  on  a  book  about 
tiM  Student  cold  war  poUUca. 

He  said  his  research  indicates  that  the  CIA 
support  of  NSA  began  In  1950.  with  a  $I2.0oo 
grant  from  "undisclosed  sources"  to  send  a 
team  of  students  to  Europe  and  Africa  to 
study  student  groups. 

ONIT    LKASZ    DNBBOKXN 

At  the  height  of  Its  involvement,  the  CIA 
provided  80  percent  of  the  IfSA'a  annual 
budget  and  used  Its  stalTera  to  gather  Intel- 
llgenos  on  sttxlent  leaders  abroad. 

droves  said  the  crganlsatlon  t>as  now 
broken  all  ties  with  the  CIA,  except  for  a 
compUcated  CIA-arranged  leass  for  a  row 
house  that  the  NSA  headqviarter  staff  occu- 
pies at  3115  S  St.  NW.  If  the  lease  cannot  be 
straightened  out  beton  the  congress  meets 
In  August,  J»SA  will  more  out  the  odlcers  sa;d 

The  staff  has  had  to  tighten  Its  belt,  some- 
what, particularly  cutting  back  on  travel. 
Groves  said  But  some  new  sources  of  funding 
are  flowing  In. 

NSA  received  a  •360,000  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  a  student 
tutorial  program  In  poverty  areas.  An  $80,000 
grant  from  the  U  S.  OfBce  of  Education  wns 
recently  renewed,  providing  funds  for  stu- 
dent efforts  to  gain  more  voice  In  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  course  offerings. 

The  Stats  Department  tias  furnished 
160.000  for  programs  In  Asia.  Africa  and 
Algeria 

The  Stern  Family  Fund  provided  WS.OOO 
for  edacatlonal  experiments  in  which  stu- 
dents would  be  given  college  credit  for  off- 
campus  work  In  suoh  activities  as  civil  rights 
or  the  poverty  programs.  Another  private 
grant  of  tS.OOO  will  be  used  for  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  use  of  drugs  on  the  campus, 

BaQtTKST  TTTKirXD   DOWIf 

However,  the  Ford  Foundation  turned  down 
three  weeks  ago  NSA 'a  request  for  two  grants 
toUlIng  saao.OOO  one  would  hmrt  financed  a 
kind  of  reverse  Peace  Corpa,  using  foreign 
students  who  are  studying  at  American  uni- 
veralUes  as  "corpsmen"  In  big  city  alums 
during  their  summer  vacations.  The  other 
would  have  sponsored  an  international  ex- 
ctiange  program  among  students  interested 
In  edacatlonal  reform. 


HALPERN  DEPLORES  US  BOY- 
COTT OP  ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE 
PARADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  HAtpmN]  Ls 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
learned  with  dismay  that  the  United 
States  Is  joining  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
France,  and  England  in  boycotting  the 
Lsrael  Independence  Day  parade  In 
Jerusalem  next  week. 

The  excuse  given  Is  that  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  recognize  the  legality. 
status,  or  permanence  of  Jerusalem  a.s 
a  national  capital  of  Israel,  This  can 
only  serve  notice  to  the  Arabe  that  the 
United  States  sees  Israel  as  somehow 
temporary.  It  also  tells  the  Russians  that 
we  are  vulnerable  In  this  area. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  aggressive 
tendencies  and  war  threats  emanating 
from  Israel's  neighbors,  especially  Syria 
and  Egypt,  which  are  armed  with  exactly 
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the  same  weapons  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  also  sent  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  feel  that  this  Is  the  time  to  imder- 
score  the  stability  and  permanence  we 
accord  to  the  State  of  Israel  on  the  19th 
anniversary  of  her  Independence.  It  is 
not  the  time  to  Join  in  a  seeming  detente 
with  Russia  to  shim  the  Israel  Inde- 
pendence Day  ceremonial  parade  in  the 
capital  of  that  nation. 

What  we  are  doing  In  boycotting  the 
parade  undermines  all  our  efforts  to  keep 
peace  In  that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 
By  appeasing  the  Arabs  in  this  way,  we 
indicate  that  we  might  stand  Idly  by  in 
the  face  of  further  Arab  pressures 
against  Israel.  How  good  are  our  assur- 
ances to  defend  a  nation  against  aggres- 
sion when  we  do  not  even  recognize  that 
country  to  the  extent  of  having  our  Am- 
bassador or  the  U.S,  military  attach^  at- 
tend the  Independence  observance  In  her 
capital  city? 

In  effect,  our  action  tells  the  Rus- 
sians that  they  can  further  exploit  Arab 
anti-Israel  passions  to  penetrate  the 
region.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer 
from  the  administration  on  this  question. 
We  are  making  great  sacrifice  in  Viet- 
nam. We  must  not  allow  the  Near  East, 
by  default,  to  deteriorate  Into  another 
Vietnam. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN  ENDORSES  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  (H.R.  7819) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Braoemas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  en- 
dorsing the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Hil.  7819,  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  letter  points  out, 
the  AAUW  has  taken  this  stand  only 
after  polling  Its  legislative  program  com- 
mittee, which  Is  composed  of  distin- 
guished members  from  across  the  Nation. 
The  AAUW  Itself  represents  almost 
174.000  university  women  from  every 
State  in  the  Nation,  Guam,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  endorsement  of  the  AAUW — as 
well  as  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Coimcli  on  Edu- 
cation, practically  all  major  religious 
groups  In  the  country,  and  a  list  of  others 
too  long  to  enumerate  here — Is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  success  of  the  ESEA  In 
bringing  new  help  to  hard-pressed  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  every 
•section  of  the  coimtry. 

The  text  of  the  AAUW  letter  follows: 

Amkxican  AaOOCIATION 

or  UifrvBtsrrr  WotfUf. 
Wathington.  DC,  May  8,  1997. 
Hon.  John  Bsadimab. 

VS.    House    of    Representatives,    Long  worth 

House  Office  BMilding,  Washington,  DXl. 

DCAB  Ma.   BsADKMAs:    Information  on  the 


elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1087  baa  I>een  sent  to  both 
Bducatlon  and  lieglslatlon  Clialrmen  of  the 
mors  than  1000  branches  of  the  American 
Aaaociatlon  of  nnlverslty  Women. 

Ilie  Legislative  Program  Committee  of  the 
Association  has  been  poUed  on  HR  7819  as 
it  was  reported  from  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  We  wish  to  assure 
tliat  you  may  list  the  AAUW  as  one  of  the 
organizations  which  is  supporting  HR  7819. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.     ViCTOBIA     SCHUCK, 

Chairman,  Legislative  Program   Com- 
mittee. 

Or.  Lois  Roth, 
Area  Representative.  Education. 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
EXPRESSES  GRAVE  CONCERN 
OVER  QUIE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradkmas]  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Logan 
Wilson,  president  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  recently  expressed 
grave  concern  over  ttie  possibility  that 
radical  changes  might  be  made  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  without  the  benefit  of  full  study,  con- 
gressional hearings,  and  consultation 
with  the  education  community. 

The  ACE  rightly  describes  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  as 
"a  momentous  development  of  great  im- 
port to  the  future  of  the  Nation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  radical  changes  in  the 
successful  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  approach,  whether  imder 
the  present  Quie  or  any  other  substi- 
tutes, should  not  be  made  without  bene- 
fit of  most  extensive  study  or  outside  of 
the  normal  i>rocedure  of  committee 
hearings  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  ACE 
statement  follows: 
LxGisLATivx  Tactics  Evoke  Oravx  CoNCEaM 

(SUtement  by  President  Logan  Wilson) 

As  Preakient  ot  the  American  CouncU  on 
Education,  an  association  that  is  primarily 
concerned  with  higher  education  and  which 
numbers  in  its  membership  some  1201  col- 
leges and  tmlvenltlee  in  the  United  States, 
I  must  express  grave  concern  over  a  recent 
leglalattve  development  in  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee . 

In  April  1966,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act :  a 
momentous  development  of  great  import  to 
the  future  of  this  nation. 

After  18  months  of  experience  with  the 
Act,  the  Administration  introduced  legisla- 
tion dealgzMd  to  effect  changes  in  that  Act. 

On  Umn^  a.  1M7,  the  Hotise  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  began  public  heartngs 
on  the  proposed  changes  and  continued  them 
until  March  30.  During  those  hearings  of- 
ficial representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  educational  agencies,  representatives  of 
educational  organisations,  and  spokesmen  for 
organisations  of  the  lay  public  were  given 
opportunity  to  offer  their  comments  and  rec- 
nmmeTKlations  on  the  proposed  legislation  to 
the  members  of  the  legislative  committee. 

As  had  been  previously  announced,  those 


hearings  were  concluded  on  March  20.  On 
that  same  day,  March  20,  H.R.  7477,  a  radi- 
cally different  approach  to  the  qnestlon  c* 
financing  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  one  which,  It  seems  to  us,  mtist 
have  been  tinder  study  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, was  introduced  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee. 

The  hearings  were  over.  There  was  no  op- 
portuiUty  for  open  deliberation  and  testi- 
mony concerning  the  new  and  vastly  differ- 
ent proposal.  As  matters  now  stand,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  called  upon 
to  debate  and  decide  between  two  proposals 
only  one  of  which  lias  been  exposed  to 
scrutinizing  analysis  by  officials,  experts,  and 
the  Interested  lay  public. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  takes 
no  position  on  the  relative  merits  of  either 
proposal,  but  we  do  want  to  express  our 
strong  disapproval  of  tills  approach  to  any 
legislative  matter — particularly  to  a  matter 
so  fundamentally  affecting  the  education  of 
America's  clUldren. 

This  particular  legislation  Involves  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  There  are 
organizations  far  more  knowledgeable  than 
we  In  that  area  and  much  more  competent 
to  speak  on  Its  merits.  Our  colleges  and 
universities  are,  however,  profoundly  affected 
by  any  action  that  materially  affects  learn- 
ing processes  and  opportunities  in  the  lower 
schools.  We  would  urge  that  no  Congres- 
sional action  which  will  have  such  an  effect 
be  undertaken  without  the  responsible  com- 
mittee of  ttie  Congress  having  had  oppor- 
tunity to  elicit  testimony  on  all  the  pro- 
posals to  be  considered. 

Our  concern  is  both  immediate  and  long- 
range.  We  have  been  and  icill  again  be  called 
to  testify  on  legislation  directly  affecting 
higher  education.  If  acts  as  important  as  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
the  product  of  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
dedicated  legislators,  public  officials,  and 
private  citizens  of  both  parties — can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  possibility  of  undergoing  radi- 
cal change  by  offering  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  after  hearings  have  been 
concluded,  then  those  who  believe  in  the 
value  of  Congressional  hearings  as  the  way 
of  developing  sound  legislation  can  never  be 
confident  that  the  legislation  on  which  they 
are  testifying  is  the  legislation  with  which 
they  will  live.  We  believe  strongly  that  if 
members  of  the  Congressional  committees 
are  considering  substitute  legislation,  that 
legislation  should  be  introduced  prior  to  the 
opening  of  hearings  so  that  witnesses  may 
hat)€  an  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  both  the  legislation  before 
the  committee  and  any  proposed  substitute. 
When  our  Congress  acts,  its  actions  should 
be  informed. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  procedure  being 
proposed  teith  respect  to  H.R.  7i77  (or  its 
revised  version,  HJi.  8883).  We  stncerelp  hope 
it  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  precedent. 


WHY  AND  HOW  WE  MUST  AMEND 
ESEA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  we  have  heard  much  about  an 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QmKl. 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  on  May  2, 
I  concerned  myself  with  that  amendment 
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and  what  I  believe  to  be  Its  detrimental 
effects  on  the  present  system  of  Federal 
aids  to  teachers  and  students  in  Ameri- 
can schools. 

I  do.  however,  believe  that  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  needs 
amending 

Why?  Becau^  it  perpetuates  an  In- 
equity which  was  besun  in  1958  with  the 
passage  of  the  National  Defease  Educa- 
tion Act. 

An  Important  provision  of  that  legis- 
lation, title  in,  provided  for  matching 
Federal  grants  for  the  purchase  of  lab- 
oratory and  other  special  instructional 
equipment. 

This  provision,  however,  discriminated 
between  youngsters  in  public  schools  and 
tho«e  in  private  or  parochial  schools 

Public  school  children  could  benefit 
from  Federal  grants  for  such  equipment 
on  a  matching  basis.  Those  in  nonpublic 
schools,  however,  were  eligible  only  for 
loans. 

Because  most  nonpublic  schools  could 
not  afford  the  financial  burden  imposed 
by  such  loans,  the  funds  appropriated 
for  them  largely  went  unused.  Over  an 
8-year  period  only  $4  5  million  was  ex- 
pended in  such  loaris. 

At  the  same  time,  public  schools  were 
receiving  $328  million  in  Federal  funds 
for  laboratory  and  other  special  equip- 
ment. 

Thus,  the  14  percent  of  American  boys 
and  girls  who  attend  nonpublic  schools 
received  a  little  over  1  percent  of  the 
funds  which  Congress  has  appropriated 
under  title  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  And  even  that  small 
amount  must  be  paid  back — with  Interest 

The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
growing  Imbalance  between  the  kinds  of 
equipment  available  for  defense-related 
education  in  public  and  nonpublic 
schools.  This  I  have  called  the  defense 
education  gap  " 

To  end  this  discrimination,  I  have  m 
the  past  introduced  legislation  amending 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  title 
in  to  provide  children  and  teachers  In 
nonpublic  schools  with  such  equipment 
on  a  "loan"  basis  with  actual  ownership 
residing  in  the  hands  of  a  public  author- 
ity. 

This  is  the  formula  currently  used 
in  title  m  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  with  regard  to  text- 
books and  library  resources 

This  approach,  as  embodied  in  H  R 
8203  remains  valid.  New  circumstances, 
however,  require  us  to  consider  whether 
a  better  approach  may  be  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act   The  reasons  are  these: 

Title  m  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
:ation  Act  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly 
since  certain  of  its  provisions  overlap 
with  those  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  For  example,  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  schools  may  purchase 
laboratory  and  audiovisual  equipment 
with  100-percent  Federal  grants  for  cur- 
riculum enrichment. 

Since  a  100-percent  grant  is  far  more 
preferable  than  a  50-percent  matchmg 
grant  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  many  school  districts  have 
transferred  their  purchases  from  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  to  the  Ele- 


men.ary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
In  fiscal  year  1966,  for  example,  more 
than  $200  million  was  spent  for  such  in- 
structional equipment  under  title  I. 

As  a  consequence,  the  appropriation 
request  for  title  III  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  has  been  drastically 
reduced  In  both  fi.scal  years  1966  and 
1967.  the  amount  appropriated  for  grants 
was  $79  2  million.  The  budget  leque.st  for 
fi.scal  1968.  however,  is  only  $47  million. 

It  IS  evident  that  title  III  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Educatkm  Act  Is  being 
scaled  down  as  title  I  equipment  pur- 
chase.s   lncrea.se 

This  situation  threatens  to  lncrea.se 
the  gap  between  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  ever  further  First,  it  gives  the 
public  schools  Increased  opp^jrtunity  to 
obtain  such  equipment. 

Second,  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  .^ct.  children 
in  nonpublic  .schools  can  benefit  only  in- 
directly In  order  to  make  use  of  any  of 
this  equipment  they  must  be  enrolled  in 
protjrams  of  supplementary  education 
carried  out  under  public  school  auspices 

I  am  now  convinced  that  purchases 
of  laboratory  and  other  special  equip- 
ment belongs  in  title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  as  well  as 
m  title  I  This  would  permit  such  equip- 
ment to  be  used  directly  by  teachers  and 
pupils  in  nonpublic  schools,  while  actual 
ownership  resided  In  the  public  au- 
thority. 

To  that  end,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  new  bill  which  would  add  laboratory 
and  other  special  equipment  to  the  text- 
books and  library  resources  already 
available  under  title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act 

It  Is  my  intention  to  offer  this  bill  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1967.  when  that  bill  is  brought  to  the 
Koor  of  the  House  for  debate  and  a  vote 

In  contrast  to  the  Qulc  bill,  this  bill 
is  not  a  hasty  substitute  for  an  existing 
program  It  provides,  rather,  for  the 
rea.sonable  and  equitable  expansion  of 
a  tried  and  tested  formula  for  pro- 
viding; constitutionally  valid  assistance 
to  teachers  and  students  In  nonpublic 
.schools. 

In  preparing  this  bill  I  have  .sought  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  experts  both  in 
Congress,  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  There 
has  been  general  agreement  tnat  some 
adjustment  Is  needed  between  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act 
with  respect  to  overlapping  programs. 

Two  principal  objections  have,  how- 
ever, been  rai-sed  to  my  proposal. 

One  questions  whether  laboratory 
equipment  can  be  loaned  on  the  same 
basis  as  books  and  library  resources  I 
contend  that  it  can.  and  to  silence  all 
doubts  have  made  it  clear  in  the  legis- 
lation that  such  equipment  must  be 
portable  In  order  that  It  may  be  reason- 
ably loaned  or  withdrawn.  If  necessary, 
by  the  public  authority 

The  second  objection  has  to  do  with 
the  financing  of  this  expansion  of  title 
II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  The  great  need  for  textbooks 
has  been  pointed  out  against  the  rela- 
tively limited  amount  of  funds  which  has 


been  budgeted  for  this  title  In  fiscal  1968, 
approximately  $105  million. 

My  proposal,  it  Is  feared,  would  reduce 
the  amoimt  available  for  textbooks  since 
the  budget  funds  would  also  be  required 
to  cover  laboratory  and  other  special 
equipment. 

I  suggest  that  this  problem  might 
easily  be  overcome  without  any  addi- 
tional authorization  of  funds  this  year 
The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  set  the  fiscal  1968  authorization 
under  this  title  at  $150  million.  As  I 
pointed  out  before,  only  $105  million 
has  been  budgeted  as  an  appropriation 
Therefore,  the  authorization  celling  is 
some  $45  million  above  the  expected 
appropriation 

This  sum — $45  million— provides  a 
good  deal  of  latitude  for  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  additional  funds  to  cover 
the  expansion  of  title  II.  Certainly,  if  my 
proposal  is  passed,  the  administration 
will  revise  its  budget  estimate  upward  to 
take  into  account  the  additional  requests 
for  fuiids 

On  ray  part,  I  will  work  here  In  Con- 
press  to  provide  the  additional  appropri- 
ation, should  It  be  needed. 

One  practical  way  of  financing  this 
expansion  would  be  to  Increase  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
title  II  budget  and  subsequently  reduce 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
title  III  budget  by  a  similar  amount. 

Money  is  not  the  key  Issue  heie 
Rather,  It  Is  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
cept that  the  child  benefit  principle 
embodied  In  title  11  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondar>'  Education  Act  should 
logically  and  justly  be  extended  to  labo- 
ratory and  other  Instructional  equip- 
ment. 

Mr  Si>eaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
ln.scrt  the  text  of  my  new  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  and  urge  the  support  of 
my   colleagues   for   it. 

H-R    9930 

A  bin  to  amend  Ulle  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  EducaUi>n  Act  of  1965. 
relating  to  library  resource*,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials,  to  In- 
clude laboratory  and  other  specialized 
equipment 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion  Act  of   1966   is  amended  — 

(li  by  adding  "and  equipment"  at  the 
end  of  the  heading  of  such  title, 

i2i  by  striking  out.  In  section  201(b). 
"printed  and  published  Instructional  mate- 
rtals"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in- 
structional materials  and  equipment", 

(3i  by  striking  out  section  203ia)(2)(Al 
and  Inserang  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  acquisi- 
tion of  school  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  Instrxictlonal  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  In  public  and  private  elemenuiry 
and  secondary  schools  In  the  State,  and", 
(4)  by  striking  out,  In  section  203(a)(2) 
iBidt,  printed  and  published  Instruction- 
al materials"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'injstructl.>nal   materials   and   equipment", 

(  5  I  by  inserting  after  "instructional  mate- 
rials" in  section  203(  a)  (2)  (B)  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing    "and  equipment", 

(6i  by  striking  out.  In  section  303(a)(3). 
"printed  and  published  Instructional  mate- 
rials" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Instruc- 
tional materials  and  equipment", 

(7i    by  Inserting  after  "Instructional  mate- 
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rials"  in  section  203(a)  (3UA)   and  (B)   the 
following:   "and  equipment". 

(8)  by  inserting  after  "Inatructlonal  mate- 
rials" both  tlmea  It  appears  In  section  203(a) 
(4)  the  following:  "and  equipment",  and 
by  striking  out  "printed  and  published  in- 
structional materials"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "instructional  materials  and  equip- 
ment", 

(9)  by  striking  out.  In  section  204(b), 
"printed  and  published  Instructional  mate- 
rials" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In- 
structional materials  and  equipment",  and 
by  Inserting  after  "Instructional  materials" 
the  following:  "and  equipment",  and 

(10)  by  striking  out  in  section  a05(a)  and 
in  section  206(b)  "prtnt«d  and  published 
instructional  materials"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Instructional  materials  and 
equipment". 

Sec  2  Title  11  of  such  Act  Is  furtlier 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fiillowlng: 

"DETiicmoif 

"Sec.  208.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'library  resourcee.  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  m.itenals  and  equipment' 
means  ( 1 )  books,  periodicals,  documents, 
and  textbooks  and  other  printed  and  pub- 
lished materials,  (2)  portable  laboratory  and 
other  special  equipment,  including  audio- 
visual materials  and  equipment,  testgradlng 
equipment,  and  specialized  equipment  for 
audiovisual  libraries,  but  such  term  does  not 
include  athletic  or  recreational  equipment 
or  supplies  consumed  in  use," 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— LXII 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  9,  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  Chairman 
of  the  Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Procurement  that  was 
established  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  testified  on  the  extension  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act. 

The  retired  general  rejected  the  prop- 
osition for  an  all-volunteer  force  not 
only  on  economic  grounds,  but  also,  be- 
cause he  feels  an  army  of  pure  "merce- 
naries" would  have  damaging  moral  and 
psychological  implications  to  the  coun- 
try. General  Clark  stated  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  truly  "mercenary"  military  es- 
tablishment would  destroy  the  bridge  of 
participation  and  identification  of  our 
citizens  with  the  activities  and  the  for- 
tunes of  our  military  forces.  This,  in 
turn,  would  "erode  the  tradltlonia  will- 
ingness of  our  citizenry  to  rally  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  when  the  national 
security  is  threatened." 

The  charge  that  a  military  force,  rely- 
ing solely  on  a  volunteer  enlistment, 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  mercenary  group, 
Is,  of  course,  ridiculous.  Voluntarism  has 
sustained  our  Armed  Forces  throughout 
our  history,  that  greater  part  of  which,  I 
might  add,  was  conspicuous  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  draft. 

The  American  people  have  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  that  they 
are  willing  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  their 


Nation,  regardless  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  draft.  General  Clark  does  a 
great  disservice  when  he  insinuates  that 
the  American  people  would  not  defend 
their  Nation  at  a  time  when  its  seciuity 
is  threatened. 


THE  CHURCH-RELATED  SCHOOL  IN 
AN  ECUMENICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  known  as  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love.  This  is  derived 
from  the  motto  of  the  city.  "Philadelphia 
Maneto,"  as  used  in  its  seal,  meaning 
"let  brotherly  love  continue."  Very  re- 
cently an  event  took  place  which  exem- 
plifies exactly  what  this  phrase  means. 
The  occasion  was  the  aimual  meeting  of 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  Council  of 
Churches,  held  on  April  22.  1967,  when 
the  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Krol.  arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia,  addressed  the 
group. 

As  we  know  from  our  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  oiu'  great  Nation,  the  greater 
Philadelphia  area  was  the  site  of  Wil- 
liam Penn's  charter — "the  holy  experi- 
ment"— which  planted  the  seed  of  the 
fullest  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom 
from  any  form  of  discrimination  because 
of  actions  In  accord  with  the  dictates 
of  one's  conscience.  Philadelphia  is  the 
scene  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  is  the  cradle  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. It  is  surimsaed  by  no  other  city  in 
its  compilation  of  "firsts." 

This  event  on  April  22  was  another 
"first"  for  this  great  city.  The  arch- 
bishop was  given  complete  latitude  as  to 
what  subject  he  wotild  choose  to  discuss 
and  selected  a  subject  upon  which  there 
has  been  wide  areas  of  dissension,  appre- 
hension, and  difference  among  the 
Christian  churches,  for  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Stanhope  S.  Browne,  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Churches,  in  in- 
troducing Archbishop  Krol,  stated  that 
the  archbishop  was  performing  a  useful 
service  in  making  his  presentation  on 
church-state  relationships,  particularly 
as  they  apply  in  the  field  of  education, 
so  that  there  might  be  wider,  more  ma- 
tiu-e  discussion  leading  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding on  these  issues  among  all 
people. 

Following  Archbishop  Krol's  presenta- 
tion. Bishop  Robert  L.  DeWitt  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Bishop  Pred  Pierce  Corson,  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Perm- 
sylvania,  both  suggested  that  the  discus- 
sion was  most  meaningful  and  deserving 
of  consideration  by  all  right-thinking 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pmpose  of  gain- 
ing new  insight  and  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  this  problem  I  insert  in  the 
CoNORKssioMAL  Rkcord  an  adaptation  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Most  Reverend 
John  J.  Krol  by  Stanhope  S.  Browne, 


president  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  address  of 
Archbishop  Krol  before  the  council  en- 
titled "The  Church-Related  School  in  an 
Ecumenical  Perspective." 
Adaptatiok   or  iNraoDtjcnoN   or   xme   Most 

Reveucno  John  J.  Krol,   DX).,   J.CX).,   by 

Stanhope   S.   Browne,   Przsxdemt   of  the 

Greater        Philadeuhia        CotrNcn.        or 

CHtTRCHES,  April  22,   1967 

Freedom  Is  a  word  of  great  significance  to 
Protestants.  We  often  speak  of  freedom  of 
the  individual  conscience,  freedom  of  the 
congregation  and  similar  liberties. 

If  I  am  to  be  free,  you  also  must  be  free. 
In  our  separate  freedoms,  separate  view- 
points will  emerge.  These  differences  can 
then  be  shared,  and  In  the  sharing  comes 
dialogue.  One  of  the  purposes  of  our  free- 
dom Is  to  allow  that  dialogue,  and  the 
dialogue  in  turn  gives  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance to  our  freedom. 

Dialogue  can  become  merely  an  exchange 
of  pleasantries  on  bland  topics,  however.  Or 
it  can  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

When  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Council  of 
Churches  Invited  Archbishop  Krol  to  ad- 
dress our  1967  annual  meeting,  we  gave  him 
complete  freedom  as  to  topic.  He  did  us  the 
great  honor  of  choosing  a  subject  which 
sharply  dK-ldes  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants— government  aid  to  church-related 
schools.  We  did  not  know  what  the  Arch- 
bishop would  say.  Many  of  us  disagreed 
sharply  with  much  of  what  he  did  say.  But 
he  also  gave  us  a  new  Insight  and  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  problem.  He  thereby 
set  the  stage  for  a  meaningful  debate  on 
this  vital  Issue. 

The  Council  was  thus  doubly  honored. 
Archbishop  Krol  was  the  first  Roman  Cath- 
olic ever  to  address  a  Council  meeting,  and 
he  did  It  In  a  manner  which  made  our  meet- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  significant  Inter- 
change between  our  faiths. 

ADDRESS 

By:  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Krol,  DX).,  J.CJ)., 
Archbishop  of  PhUadelphla. 

On:  "The  Church-Related  School  In  an 
Ecumenical  Perspective." 

To:  The  Greater  PhUadelphla  CouncU  of 
Churches. 

At:  Annual  Luncheon  Meeting,  12:00 
Noon.  April  22,  19«7. 

In:  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  Philadelphia, 

Greetings : 

For  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  and 
offering  our  community  further  evidence  of 
the  charity  of  Christ  which  Impels  us  to  work 
for  His  unity,  I  am  deeply  grateful.  On  other 
occasions,  I  spoke  to  many  of  you  on  the 
Vatican  Council,  Christian  Unity,  and  Inter- 
falth  Cooperation. 

When  last  November  your  President,  Mr. 
Browne.  Invited  me  to  address  you  and  tirged 
me  to  "feel  free  to  speak  on  any  subject," 
I  dared  to  think  that  I  might  speak  on  an 
issue  which  continues  to  divide  some  of  us. 
Aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Council  of  Churches  comprises 
twenty-seven  (27)  denominations  and  Five 
hundred  eighty-three  (683)  of  the  Two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  five  (2,506)  Protes- 
tant Churches  in  the  same  flve-oounty  area 
which  makes  up  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia,  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the 
discussion  of  such  a  sensitive  Issue  would 
not  retard  or  reverse  our  ecumenical 
prepress. 

Since  Bishop  DeWItt  urged  me  to  accept 
the  Invitation,  I  consulted  him.  He  assured 
me  that  a  talk  on  the  Issue  of  Church-re- 
lated schools  would  be  "extremely  relevant 
and  helpful"  because  It  would  deal  with  "one 
of  the  great  Issues  of  our  time  for  which  a 
Just,  Imaginative  and  intelligent  solution 
must  be  found."  The  Bishop  had  spoken — 
the  matter  was  settled.  He  shares  responsl- 
btllty  for  the  choice  of  the  topic,  but  I  as- 
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■um*  aole  reaponalbilUy  for  Ita  development 
and  presentation. 

After  the  subject  was  determined,  because 
of  certain  events  I  grew  uneasy,  and  today 
I  st&nd  before  you  with  some  grave  mis- 
givings. You  know  that  I  lack  prophetic  vi- 
sion, and  I  am  not  a  crystal  ball  artist  But 
Is  there  any  way  to  convince  you  that  the 
dramatic  Illustration  of  the  crisis  In  the 
Church-related  schools — the  threatened 
strike  by  some  of  the  lay  teachers  in  the 
Archdiocese,  and  even  to  this  very  week,  was 
not  a  contrived  prelude  and  introduction  to 
my  speech?  Is  there  nny  way  to  convince 
you  that  I  do  not  relish  being  a  terminal  of 
a  "hot  line"  which  is  open  day  and  night? 
Or  that  the  prospect  of  a  seven  flgure  deflclt 
Is  not  a  pleasant  one?  I  can  only  assure  you 
that  the  recent  events  In  our  diocesan  school 
system  are  attributable  to  circumstances  be- 
yond my  control  Such  a  dramatic  Introduc- 
tion to  my  talk  was  not  anticipated,  not 
Invited,  and  not  enjoyed.  However.  It  does 
point  to  a  serious  problem — a  problem  which 
U  every  bit  as  much  a  problem  of  the  com- 
munity as  It  Is  of  the  Archdiocese 

The  topic  of  Church-related  schools  was 
suggested  for  two  reasons.  First.  I  believe  we 
know  each  other  well  enough  to  discuss  rea- 
sonably and  calmly  even  sensitive  topics 
Our  hands  have  been  hardened  enough  by 
the  work  we  have  done  together  to  be  able 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  "hot  potatues"  that 
affect  our  lives  as  .\mer!cans  and  as  Chrls- 


The  second  reason  for  the  choice  of  the 
topic  Is  that  our  unresolved  Church -Stat« 
problems  have  aided  and  abetted  those  who 
are  determined  to  keep  religion  out  of  public 
life.  Because  our  major  faiths,  fuiluwlng 
a  course  of  narrow  sectarianism,  have  failed 
to  resolve  the  role  of  religion  In  society  and 
specifically  la  education,  we  have  played 
Into  the  hands  of  secularism  Humanistic 
secularism,  which  simply  ignores  God.  Is  a 
form  of  belief,  a  form  of  religion,  which  by 
our  default  has  become  the  established  reli- 
gion In  our  country 

When  ordinary  men  say  Let's  keep  reli- 
gion out  of  the  discussion.  '  they  are  sum- 
ming up  an  attitude,  a  distortion  and  a 
tragedy.  They  relegate  and  confine  God  to 
the  sanctuary  of  churches  and  synagogues 
This  Is  a  distortion  because  w^e  live  in  Oods 
world  and  it  needs  Him  living  and  acting  In 
the  values  and  actions  of  men  at  all  umes 
This  Is  a  tragedy  because  the  Christian 
churches  have  t>een  so  intent  on  checking 
each  other,  that  they  have  allowed  religion 
to  be  shut  out  of  man's  dally  life  By  de- 
fault, we  have  allowed  religion  to  become  re- 
garded not  as  something  normal  and  neces- 
sary, but  as  some  sort  of  alien  growth  which 
should  be  excised  or  ignored  but  never  al- 
lowed to  weave  itself  Into  the  fabric  of  our 
national  life. 

Let  me  put  it  bluntly.  We  proclaim  our  be- 
lief and  trust  in  Ocd — "In  God  we  trust;  ' 
In  our  pledge  of  allegiance  we  profess  to  t>e 
"one  nation  under  God  '  Is  not  this  a  form 
of  Up  service;  a  form  of  hypocrlcy  to  proclaim 
our  trust  and  belief  in  God  and  yet  deny 
Him  a  role  in  the  life  and  actions  of  men? 
The  Christian  Churches  have  a  prophe'Jc 
role  to  fulfill  in  uur  society.  If  they  (all  to 
eserdse  that  role,  they  will  betray  their  own 
mission,  their  own  people,  their  own  coun- 
try. A  nation  without  active  religious  values 
Is  doomed  to  fall  back  on  the  fragile  defenses 
of  seU-lnterest  We  owe  it  to  our  country-  to 
sharpen  its  vision,  to  recognize  that  in  this 
life,  as  John  Kennedy  put  It.  "God's  work 
must  truly  be  our  own   ' 

The  prophetic  voice  of  the  Church  has 
served  one  of  our  country's  urgent  needs. 
The  cancer  of  racial  Intolerance  has  drained 
the  moral  strength  of  our  people  for  too  long 
The  Churches  repeatedly  said  that  the  racial 
queation  was  a  moral  issue,  which  must 
ultimately  be  resolved  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Is—  w«re  passed    They  were  good,  but  the 


conflicts  will  be  resolved  only  when  each  man 
accepts  every  other  naan  as  his  brother  This 
cannot  happen  If  God  aJid  His  values  do  not 
permeate  the  daily  lives  of  our  people.  Some 
voices — Christian  voices — protested  that 
racial  Justice  was  not  the  business  of  the 
Church  But  the  Churches  simply  kept  re- 
peating the  New  Testament  challenge  "If 
a  man  says  that  he  lovee  Ood  and  hates  his 
brother  he  Is  a  liar  ' 

The  task  Is  not  yet  done.  The  long  process 
of  educating  all  Christians,  botii  ycjung  and 
old.  In  school  and  in  pulpit,  must  be  con- 
tinued Indeed  the  persistent  courage  applied 
to  the  racial  challenge  In  our  country,  must 
be  applied  to  the  total  education  of  Its  youth 
Here  too  the  Churches  have  a  prophetic  role 
to  fulfill  If  we  are  treated  as  unwelcome 
Intruders  when  we  speuk  to  the  subject,  we 
cannot  retreat  In  enibarr-vssmeiu  We  cannot 
abdicate  our  role  as  teachers  of  nations  nor 
can  we  restrict  our  teaching  role  to  "adults 
only  " 

God.  the  Supreme  factor  In  the  world  and 
m  human  life,  must  also  be  the  supreme 
factor  in  education  Religion  Is  not  jui  In- 
truder In  the  educational  sphere  of  the 
child's  life  Indeed,  more  and  better  ways 
Hiost  be  found  to  make  Chxi  a  present  reality 
Uj  youth  This  Is  an  Imperative  when  we  C4jn- 
slder  the  diminishing  capital  of  moral  and 
religious  factors  which  truly  influence  our 
society  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  In  our 
own  community  there  are  youngsters  who  do 
not  know  right  from  wrong  By  example, 
sometimes  of  their  own  parents,  often  of  their 
friends,  they  were  taught  to  cheat  and  steal 
and  lie  We  refer  Uj  them  all  as  delinquents 
But  among  them  are  non-delinquents  A  de- 
linquent Is  one  who  leaves  a  known  course  of 
action  Some  of  the  youngsters  In  our  com- 
munity were  never  taught  the  right  c<^>ur8e 
of  action 

Parents  are  the  primary  educators  of  the 
child.  As  a  part  of  their  total  educational 
commitment,  many  Churches  have  chosen  to 
cooperate  with  parents  by  founding  and 
maintaining  schools  of  their  own  The  C-atho- 
Uc  community  demanded  such  cr>r>peratlon 
from  Its  Church  The  demand  for  Catholic 
sch<x)ls  has  always  exceeded  the  supply  The 
very  exLitence  of  the  '."athoUc  School  la  a 
glowing  tribute  to  )ur  Catholic  citizens. 
They  support  the  pu  )llc  schools,  and  will- 
ingly assume  the  uenendous  burdens  and 
sacrifices  of  supportl.  g  a  church-related 
school  system 

The  public  school  exists  be<ause  of  a  oim- 
pulsory  tax  imposed  on  all  citizens  The 
Catholic  school  exists  because  of  the  volun- 
tary sacrifices  of  an  appreciative  clientele. 
The  Catholic  school  system  survives  only  be- 
cause of  a  weekly  vote  of  confidence  mani- 
fested In  the  free  will  offerings  of  the  faith- 
ful The  existence  and  survival  of  the  Catho- 
lic school  system  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
marvels  of  our  century  and  of  our  age  It  Is 
not  a  perfect  system — and  no  system  can 
claim  perfection,  but  It  Is  a  system  which 
could  not  survive  at  all.  If  It  were  not  ap- 
preciated and  desired 

The  early  development  of  Catholic  Schools 
took  place  In  an  era  and  a  climate  In  which 
inter-faith  cooperation,  at  best,  produced  an 
uneasy  truce,  but  not  a  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  Anierlciin  philoso- 
phy of  government  and  to  the  free  enterprise 
system,  as  well  as  to  the  dogged  determina- 
tion of  Catholics  and  other  religloiis  groups 
that  religiously-oriented  schcxuls  could  begin 
;ind  did  flourish 

S<jme  people  find  It  hard  tti  grasp  the  real- 
ities of  our  pluralistic  society,  so  well  Illus- 
trated In  our  educational  system  It  Is  not 
monolithic,  both  public  and  private  schools 
have  an  honored  place  and  a  serious  respon- 
sibility Traditionally,  whether  or  not  they 
have  children  In  public  schools,  all  citizens 
have  contributed  to  the  support  of  public 
education  .\nd  more  and  more,  support  has 
developed    into   active    Involvement     Surely, 


we  all  agree  that  the  excellence  of  public 
education  must  concern  every  citizen  If  our 
country  Is  to  flourish  The  recent  words  of 
Pope  Paul  to  a  group  of  Catholic  educators 
are  Instructive  In  this  regard : 

"This  Interest  of  the  Church  In  the  Cath- 
olic schools.  It  is  well  to  remember,  does  not 
lessen  In  her.  as  It  should  not  lessen  in  you. 
the  esteem  as  well  as  Interest  for  any  other 
school  To  such  other  schools  we  wish.  In 
fact,  the  best  growth,  not  only  In  their 
framework,  but  also  In  their  formative  effec- 
tiveness, and  we  hope  that  our  Institutions 
will  always  preserve  good  relations  with 
them  ' 

But,  to  turn  the  coin,  while  private  schools 
do  In  fact  have  the  right  to  exist,  until  re- 
cent years  very  little  has  been  done  legiUly 
to  encourage  their  efforts  to  produce  good 
citizens,  well-educated  and  deeply  Imbued 
by  the  school  as  well  as  by  the  home  with  a 
reverence  under  God  for  their  own  human 
dignity  and  that  of  others  I  do  not  presume 
to  play  the  lawyer  when  I  say  that  most 
American  religious  leaders — myself  In- 
cluded— feel  that  tlie  approach  to  Church- 
State  relations  provided  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment has  worked  out  well  That  amend- 
ment has  never  been  Interpreted  to  provide 
for  an  "absolute  '  separation  of  Church  and 
State  The  Supreme  Court  has  only  said  that 
the  First  Amendment  bars  public  financial 
support  of  religion  Crises  coming  before  the 
Court  over  the  past  twenty  years  have  given 
the  Coiu-t  opportunity  to  explain  what  con- 
stitutes support  of  religion  In  1963.  the 
Court  spelled  out  the  test  to  be  applied  in  all 
cases  wherein  government  financing  Is  pro- 
vided for  programs  of  health,  education  or 
welfare  taking  place  In  Church -re  la  ted  In- 
stitutions The  Court  said  that  for  such  gov- 
ernment programs  to  meet  First  Amend- 
ment requirements,  "there  must  be  a  secular 
legislatiie  purpose  and  a  primary  effect  that 
neitlicr  advances  nor  inhibits  religion  "  This 
seems  an  eminently  sensible  teart 

The  point  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
betrayal  of  our  constitution  Involved  In 
suggesting  that  absolute  separation  Is  not  a 
sacred  American  tradition  Justice  Dougl.is 
noted  In  1952  that  the  Constitution  "does 
not  .say  that  In  every  and  all  respects  there 
shall  be  a  separation  of  Church  and  State 
Rather.  It  studiously  defines  the  manner,  the 
specific  ways.  In  which  there  s.Hall  be  no 
concert  or  union  or  dejiendency  one  on  the 
other  That  Is  the  common  sense  of  the  mat- 
ter Otherwise,  the  State  and  religion  would 
be  aliens  to  each  other — hostile,  suspicious, 
and  even  unfriendly  "'  How  well  this  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  Dr  Franklin  Uttell: 
"The  Ideological  approach  to  separation  has 
almost  always  been  accompKinled  by  hostility 
to  and  suppression  of  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  ""  The  problem,  then,  I  would  sub- 
mit. Is  not  nearly  as  much  one  of  law  as  one 
of  public  policy  How  far  are  we  ready  to  go 
as  a  nation  In  supporting  any  kind  of  serv- 
ice offered  under  Church  auspices'' 

In  the  areas  of  health,  and  welfare,  the 
answer  seems  to  be  fairly  far  Indeed.  Hos- 
pitals, low-rent  housing,  charitable  Institu- 
tions for  young  and  old — In  these  and  other 
areas,  government  has  decided  that  religious 
societies  can  be  supported  when  their  man- 
date of  charity  leads  them  to  perform  a  func- 
tion which  benefits  society  as  a  whole  Even 
In  the  area  of  education,  where  progress  has 
been  slowest,  a  beginning  of  government  sup- 
port has  been  made  Apparently  the  training 
of  an  educated  citizenry  In  Church  schools 
is  already  accepted  In  a  limited  way  as  a 
secular  legislative  purpose  which  can  be 
aided 

The  problem  Is  that  government  has  made 
the  step,  but  organized  religion  Is  split  within 
Its  own  ranks.  Can  all  of  us  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  aid  to  children  attending 
rellgtotis  schools?  We  have  come  so  far  in 
ecumenical  understanding  because  we  have 
learned  to  talk  with  one  another,  to  listen 
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to  one  another.  What  I  propose  to  offer  now 
is  a  new  beginning,  a  first  step  In  what  must 
be  a  continuing  dialogue.  American  ingenuity 
has  found  an  answer  to  so  many  other  chal- 
lenges m  our  history;  surely  we  can  find  a 
way  to  make  religious  education  more  cen- 
tral to  our  national  life  and  the  religious 
school  more  accepted  In  the  mainstream 
of  our  society.  No  one  may  betray  his  con- 
victions, but  dialogue  can  discover  common 
ground. 

Frankness  is  the  only  basis  for  under- 
standing, so  let  me  be  frank.  My  firm  con- 
viction Is  that  to  the  extent  that  religious 
schools  fulfill  the  secular  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety, they  deserve  and  they  have  a  right 
In   Justice   to  support. 

Two  fears  must  be  allayed  If  any  such 
policy  were  to  be  accepted.  Will  aid  to  re- 
ligious schools  undermine  public  education? 
Surely  the  American  public  school  is  strong 
enough  to  prosper  even  if  religious  schools 
are  aided.  Indeed.  It  Is  somewhat  paradoxical 
as  one  writer  has  observed,  that  in  the  name 
of  democracy.  i>eople  should  be  afraid  of 
democracy,  afraid  to  permit  the  people  to 
have  a  meaningful  educational  choice,  not 
one  limited  by  crushing  financial  sacrifices. 
And  then  there  Is  the  fear  that  aid  to 
Church  schools  will  heighten  religious  ten- 
sions. It  may  be  hasty  generalization,  but  I 
am  told  that  Inter-rellglous  understanding 
has  grown  more  vigorously  in  England  and 
Wales  than  in  this  country.  Yet  there  76% 
of  building  costs  and  lOO'^i-  of  maintenance 
needs  are  met  by  State  grants.  Reasonable 
regulations  to  Insure  educational  quality 
without  Inhibiting  religious  freedom  should 
not  pose  an  Insuperable  obstacle. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  be  the  measure  and 
kind  of  aid  suggested,  what  compelling  rea- 
sons are  there  at  all  for  aiding  the  child  in 
the  religiously-oriented  school,  or  more  spe- 
cifically, the  Catholic  school?  Let  me  cite  a 
few  concerning  those  Catholic  schools  about 
which  I  can  best  speak: 

First  of  all,  are  the  Catholic  schools  per- 
forming a  public  service?  In  the  terms  of  all, 
they  surely  are.  With  the  costs  of  good  public 
education  splrallng.  Catholic  schools  relieve 
government  of  an  enormous  financial  burden 
which  It  would  shoulder  only  with  difficulty. 
In  this  diocese  alone,  more  than  376,000  chil- 
dren are  educated  in  Catholic  schools;  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  the  total  number  Is 
600,000  a  saving  to  the  public  of  more  than 
300  million  dollars  per  year. 

But  are  the  Catholic  Schools  dedicated  to 
the  same  educational  goals  as  the  public 
schools?  They  are  Indeed,  though  they  add  a 
religious  dimension  and  seek  to  offer  a  Ood- 
consclous  environment  which  will  support 
the  efforts  of  parents  to  make  their  children 
religious  men  and  women.  The  Catholic 
school  is  not  a  five-day  Sunday  school;  It 
does  not  pursue  constant  Indoctrination 
whether  it  Is  appropriate  to  the  subject  being 
taught  or  not.  In  the  words  of  the  "Vatican 
Council,  "No  less  than  other  schools  does 
the  Catholic  school  pursue  cultural  goals 
and  the  natural  development  of  youth  .  .  . 
It  alms  to  create  for  the  school  community 
an  atmosphere  enlivened  by  the  Gospel  spirit 
of  freedom  and  charity.  It  alms  to  help  the 
young  person  In  such  a  way  that  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  personality  will  be  matched 
by  the  growth  of  that  new  creation  which 
he  becomes  by  Baptism  .  .  ." 

Let  us  pursue  another  related  point.  Does 
the  Catholic  school  produce  a  ghetto  product, 
a  child  less  tolerant  than  those  who  have 
attended  a  rellglously-mlzed  public  school? 
You  may  be  familiar  with  the  University  of 
Chicago's  recent  study.  The  Education  of 
Catholic  Americana.  It  found  no  evidence 
that  the  Catholic  who  Is  the  product  of 
Catholic  schools  is  less  tolerant  of  other  reli- 
gious and  racial  groups  than  the  Catholic 
who  has  attended  public  school.  In  fact,  for 
children  presently  In  Catholic  schools  or  re- 
cently   graduated,    the    findings    suggest    a 


slowly  developing  pattern  that  the  more 
Catholic  educational  env.ronment  during 
youth,  the  more  likely  the  individual  is  to  be 
open  to  greater  Intergroup  understanding. 
Gerhard  Lenskl  has  suggested  that  the 
greater  the  degree  of  Catholic  education,  the 
more  likely  the  Catholic  Is  to  be  plugged 
In  to  the  Church's  teaching  on  racism  and 
anti-Semitism,  for  Instance.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  find  that  startling,  but  It  does 
explode  the  myth  that  the  public  school  is 
an  absolutely  essential  melting  pot.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  feel  complacent  about  the 
growth  of  the  mutual  understanding  through 
the  schools.  The  failures  are  there  to  haunt 
us  and  to  spur  us  on  to  work  more  intensely 
not  only  with  children  and  young  people, 
but  with  parents  as  well. 

There  are  some  other  ideas  I  would  throw 
out  for  your  study.  For  instance,  how  real  is 
a  right  which  cannot  be  exercised?  The 
Catholic  parent  who  must  pay  increasing 
educational  taxes  for  his  local  public  schools 
may  simply  be  unable  to  use  the  option  to 
send  his  children  to  parochial  schools.  Is  not 
this  a  form  of  economic  sanctions  which  dis- 
courages and  eventually  renders  lmp>o8slble 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  free  choice  in 
education? 

And  let  me  touch  gently  on  a  sensitive 
side  effect.  Parents  may  accept  more  calmly 
the  denial  of  a  benefit  to  themselves  than 
to  their  children.  How  real  will  their  In- 
terest be. in  ecumenical  cooperation  if  every 
request  for  aid  Is  greeted  by  a  barrage  of 
law  suits,  chiefly  sponsored  by  religious 
groups?  We  must  as  much  as  possible  seek 
forums  short  of  the  courts  to  resolve  our 
differences.  Now  I  am  not  sitting  in  Judg- 
ment on  the  sincerity  of  any  given  viewpoint. 
and  the  right  to  express  one's  point  of  view! 
This  is  simply  to  suggest  that  legal  con- 
troversy— even  though  involving  honest  dis- 
agreements— Is  not  the  ideal  prelude  to 
ecumenical  growth.  Nw  should  anyone  seek 
and  deter  another  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
course  of  acUon  dictated  by  principle.  But 
I  find  some  parents  reaching  to  such  a  pro- 
liferation of  law  suits  with  the  words  of  the 
old  song:  "Your  lips  tell  me  "Yes,  yes',  but 
there's  'No,  no  In  your  eyes'." 

And  let  us  press  the  point  a  step  further. 
The  massive  educational  problems  of  this 
city  cannot  be  resolved  unless  public  and 
non-public  schools  work  closely  together. 
Indeed,  more  and  more  the  educational  lead- 
ership of  our  nation  has  seen  that  provin- 
cialism will  not  solve  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  Inner  city.  College  and  schools, 
the  city  and  the  subiu'bs,  the  private  schools 
and  the  public  schools — all  must  work  to- 
gether If  the  Good  Society  U  to  be  attained. 
Yet  today  the  cooperation  of  public  and  reli- 
giously-oriented schools  is  hindered  by 
mutual  fears  that  almost  any  kind  of  coop- 
eration may  be  the  subject  of  recriminations 
or  legal  action.  Nor  Is  joint  effort  encouraged 
by  groups  which  In  effect  say  that  they  will 
be  happy  to  bring  parochial  school  children 
Into  any  program  so  long  as  no  federally-sup- 
ported teacher  crosses  the  threshold,  of  a 
parochial  school.  In  such  a  case,  parochial 
school  children  and  their  parents  should,  I 
think,  be  forgiven  a  certain  feeling  of  rejec- 
tion; of  discrimination  and  consequent  re- 
sentment. 

In  effect,  we  have  boxed  ourselves  into  a 
comer  In  which  religious  influences  in 
schools  are  a  greater  source  of  scandal  than 
secularism.  Ilils  bids  fair  to  become  the 
American  tragedy  unless,  working  together 
we  can  find  the  soluUon. 

I  come  to  you  today  then  as  a  beggar,  a 
beggar  for  the  parochial  schools  that  mean 
•o  much  not  just  to  me,  but  to  the  parents 
and  the  children — your  neighbors — and  to 
the  te«chera  who  have  devoted  their  Uvea  to 
thu  work.  Can  we  find  a  way  to  help  these 
schools  even  more  without  offense  to  prin- 
ciple? I  Itnow  that  I  am  asking  for  an  act  of 
mutual  faith.  But  together  we  have  come  far 


since  Pope  John  opened  the  windows  to  let 
fresh  air  come  in. 

We  must  begin  to  live  in  peace  "with  the 
past.  As  a  Catholic,  I  know  that  the  history 
of  my  coreligionists  has  not  always  reflected 
the  character  and  teaching  of  Christ.  But  we 
must  make  a  beginning  of  trust  in  our  age 
and  our  country.  This  is  America,  not  some 
other  place:  this  is  the  20th  century,  not  the 
16th  or  17th,  Indeed,  the  Vatican  Council's 
Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty  should  en- 
courage us,  since  It  is  so  much  an  American 
solution  to  a  challenge  others  have  not  always 
met  so  well. 

Our  Greater  Philadelphia  community  was 
the  scene  of  Penn's  charter — "the  holy  ex- 
periment"— which  planted  the  seed  of  the 
fullest  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  from 
any  form  of  discrimination  because  of  actions 
in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  one's  con- 
science. Philadelphia  is  the  scene  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  is  the  cradle  of 
our  great  nation.  It  is  surpassed  by  no  other 
city  in  its  compilation  of  "firsts."  It  Is  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love.  I  appeal  to  you  and 
through  you  to  your  co-rellglonlsts,  to  give 
Philadelphia  another  "first."  I  appeal  to  you 
to  make  our  community  the  cradle  of  a  move- 
ment which  will  recognize,  encourage,  and 
support  the  "secular  legislative  purpose"  the 
public  function  and  service  of  Church-re- 
lated schools.  I  appeal  to  you  to  make  our 
Philadelphia  community  the  first  to  search 
and  find  a  way  to  make  religious  education 
more  central  to  our  national  life  and  church- 
related  schools  more  acceptable  in  the  main- 
stream of  society. 

Today  I  ask  your  help  in  solving  the  partic- 
ular challenges  of  Catholic  education.  You 
may  find  us  very  sensitive  as  a  group  on  this 
issue.  So  much  sacrifice  and  effort  have  gone 
Into  this  work  that  we  need  your  under- 
standing very  much.  When  children  are  in- 
volved, human  feelings  and  emotions  are 
heightened.  And,  of  course,  the  education  of 
children  In  every  school  Is  Imjxjrtant  to  every 
citizen. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
impossibility  of  separating  religion  from  edu- 
cation and  having  either  of  them  survive. 
In  1965,  the  general  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  expressed  its  support 
for  federal  aid  to  public  schools  and  "To  the 
extent  compatible  with  the  religious  clatises 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  public  control  of  public  funds,  those 
attending  private  and  parochial  schools 
benefit  from  this  aid." 

In  a  recent  report  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  recommended 
government  financing  of  education  for  all 
children,  and  offer  "as  an  alternative  to  pub- 
lic education  financial  support  for  private 
education  up  to  the  amount  of  the  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  In  local  public 
schools."  The  UjS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
report  continues:  "We  are  led  to  this  some- 
what unusual  conclusion  by  our  belief  in 
the  importance  of  sound  education  and  our 
concern  that  the  present  institutional  struc- 
ture in  education  may  not  be  the  best  way 
to  organize  it." 

Today.  I  assure  you  that  we  believe  in. 
and  support  the  principle  of  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Vatican  Council  in 
its  Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty,  defends 
the  right  of  all  to  worship  privately  and 
publicly  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  rightly 
formed  conscience.  Recent  local  develop- 
ments, the  question  of  salaries,  the  threat 
of  a  strike,  dramatically  Illustrated  the  stag- 
gering financial  burdens  we  have  carried — 
the  tremendous  public  service  we  have  quiet- 
ly rendered  to  the  community,  and  the  in- 
creasing financial  problems  that  threatens  to 
restrict  our  efforts. 

Today  in  a  spirit  of  ecumenism,  we  ask 
you  to  rise  above  the  barriers  of  narrow 
sectarianism  and  to  view  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  what  Is  best  for  every 
child  and  what  is  Ijest  for  our  country.  Our 
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Approach  today  U  not  one  oX  ecumenical 
blackmail — "Love  ua.  love  our  acJhooLs  "  We 
do  not  uk  you  to  betray  your  prlnclplea.  We 
do  appeal  for  your  sympathetic  interest,  your 
underatanrilng.  your  counael  and  your  co- 
operation. This  Is  a  time  and  a  concern  In 
which   friendship   U   needed   and   valued. 

I  am  confident  that  with  your  help  Ameri- 
can Intelligence.  American  honesty.  Ameri- 
can Ingenuity,  and  American  good  sense  of 
business  and  economics  will  be  directed  to- 
ward a  solution,  that  will  safegUcird  our 
principles  of  government,  that  will  do  no 
injury  to  the  rights  of  any  purent.  and  do 
Justice  to  the  rights  of  every  child. 

For  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.  for 
your  sympathetic  attention,  and  hopefully 
for  the  consideration  you  may  give  to  my  ap- 
peal, I  am  most  gratef  u: ' 


NEED  FOR  TREATMENT  OP  ALCO- 
HOLISM IN  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITALS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiLS  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Morris!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRS  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
opportorUty  to  discuss  a  measure  which 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  just 
Introduced  to  provide  additional  beds  In 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
afflicted  with  alcoholism.  My  esteemed 
colleagues  Representatives  Brock  Adams, 
Democrat  of  Washington:  Jamzs  T 
BaoTHiLL.  Republican  of  North  Carolina: 
Damn.  E.  Button.  Republican  of  New 
York;  Tim  Lee  Carter,  Republican  of 
Kentucky:  James  C.  Corm.\n,  Democrat 
of  California;  Michael  A.  Feichav,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Ohio;Ki:NNETH  J.  Gray,  Demo- 
crat of  Illinois:  Seymour  Halpern,  Re- 
publican of  New  York;  Charles  S. 
JoKLsoH.  Democrat  of  New  Jersey;  Theo- 
dore R.  KupFERMAw.  Republican  of  New 
York:  Robert  L.  Legcett,  Democrat  of 
California,  Speedy  O.  Long.  Democrat 
of  Louisiana;  John  E.  Moss,  Democrat 
of  California;  Arnold  Olsen,  Democrat 
at  Montana;  J.  J.  "Jake  "  Pickle.  Demo- 
crat of  Texas :  Henry  S.  Retss,  Democrat 
of  Wlaoonsln:  Benjamin  8.  Rosenthal. 
Democrat  of  New  York:  Edward  R  Roy- 
aAL.  Democrat  of  California;  John  P. 
Saylor.  Republican  of  Pennsylvania; 
RouRT  O.  Stephens  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
Georgia,  and  I  join  in  this  effort. 

Alcoholism  Is  an  ancient  human  prob- 
lem. It  is  by  no  means  any  less  a  prob- 
lem in  the  20th  century  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  5.000.000  alcoholics  in  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  them  are 
eligible  veterans  Few  receive  adequate 
treatment.  Alcoholism  is  a  complex 
disease.  It  is  not  a  moral  condition  and 
punishment  of  the  alcoholic  is  not  a  solu- 
tion. In  reality,  punishment  does  not  ap- 
ply to  alcoholism  any  more  than  to  any 
other  disease. 

Considering  the  number  of  alcoholics 
In  the  United  States,  there  are  very  few 
existing  facilities  for  Inpatient  care  of 
the  acute  alcoholic.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
veterans  siifTerlng  from  alcoholism  are 


denied  admission  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnistrauon  hospitals  every  month  t)e- 
cause  no  specific  treatment  facilities  are 
available  Several  VA  hospitals  attempt 
to  render  treatment  to  veterans  with  al- 
coholic problems  through  their  medical, 
surgical,  or  p.sychiatrlc  services  without 
the  benefit  of  a  coordinated  program  and 
with  little  success.  Most  of  these  patients 
have  a  medical  or  surgical  illness  which 
is  under  treatment.  Treatment  of  the 
disease  of  alcoholism  as  such  Is  inade- 
quate 

At  the  present  time  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  facilities  for  the  re- 
search and  care  of  alcoholics  on  a  minor 
scale  There  are  36  research  facilities. 
12  research  and  treatment  centers,  and 
two  treatment  centers  In  operation. 
There  are.  therefore,  a  total  of  only  14 
centers  which  offer  treatment  to  veter- 
ans for  alcoholism.  The  36  VA  research 
facilities  are  carrjtng  on  an  important 
function  in  trying  to  determine  the  best 
and  most  effective  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  treating  the  complex  disease  of 
alcoholism.  However,  there  is  a  great 
and  present  need  on  the  part  of  many 
veterans  for  an  extended  treatment  pro- 
gram which  will  make  available  to  them 
the  benefits  of  this  research  In  several 
localities,  local  chapters  of  the  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  have  enlcrt'd  into  voluntary 
association  with  .staff  members  of  VA 
hospitals  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  type 
of  care  and  guidance  which  Is  required. 
This  effort  mu.st  be  aided  throuh^h  a  uni- 
fled  and  coordinated  program  in  which 
professional  psychiatric  and  psycho- 
therapeutic assistance  is  available. 

It  is  the  punx)6e  of  our  measure  to 
provide  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  ho  authorized 
to  establish  and  operate  not  less  than  2.- 
000  hospital  beds  in  facilities  over  which 
the  Administrator  has  direct  and  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  eligible  veterans  who  are  af- 
flicted with  alcoholism.  It  is  our  think- 
ing that  the  apportionment  of  the.se 
beds  should  t)o  made,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, on  a  State  or  regional  basis 
so  that  no  section  of  the  countrj-  will  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  legislation. 

The  passage  of  such  legislation  would 
at  least  provide  the  foundation  for  the 
separate  treatment  units  which  are  so 
greatly  needed.  These  patients  have  a 
common  problem,  alcoholism.  Even 
though  this  disease  may  be  in  varying 
stages  and  of  differing  degrees,  tlie 
establishment  of  separate  units  would 
permit  the  patients  and  the  staff  to  place 
a  major  focus  on  the  problem  of  alcohol- 
ism. It  would  allow  for  group,  as  well  as 
Individual,  resolution  of  the  problems 
peculiar  to  the  alcoholic  vett^ran.  Sepa- 
rate treatment  units  for  alcoholism  would 
make  possible  a  coordinated  approach 
to  the  many  aspects  of  such  care — medi- 
cal and  dietary  management,  admin- 
istration of  drugs,  psychiatric  and  social 
evaluation,  and  psychotherapy — to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
upon  the  veteran. 

Such  an  integrated  program  would 
also  give  staff  personnel  the  opportunity 
to  become  thoroughly  knowledgeable  re- 
garding the  needs  of  each  patient,  mak- 


ing it  possible  for  the  hospital  to  refer 
outgoing  patients  to  the  appropriate  re- 
sources and  facilities,  such  as  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  chapters  and  rehabilitation 
programs  which  might  exist,  within  their 
own  communities  for  followup  guidance. 

The  eligibility  of  a  veteran  for  this 
type  of  program  would  be  based  upon  the 
same  criteria  now  used  for  general  ad- 
mission to  any  VA  hospital. 

We  are  now  coming  into  an  aee  in 
which  alcoholism  is  recognized  for  iis 
true  nature — a  chronic  and  debilitating 
disease  which  is  often  fatal  to  the  victim. 
We  are  beg  inning  to  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect the  neglect  of  the  alcoholic.  There- 
fore, in  this  period  of  progress,  we  be- 
lieve that  benefits  resulting  from  modern 
medicine  and  research  should  be  made 
available  to  as  many  veterans  as  possible. 
These  are  the  men  who  responded  when 
our  country  was  In  need  and  we  hope  that 
these  same  men  will  receive  assistance  in 
their  own  jjeriod  of  need. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RrroRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
sponsoring  legislation  to  authorize  FHA- 
insured  loans  for  the  purchase  by  home- 
owners of  fee  simple  title  land  on  which 
homes  are  located  In  Hawaii.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing this  bill  In  response  to  the  recent 
trend  In  Hawaii  for  lessors  to  sell  their 
fee  interest  in  property  to  leaseholders, 
a  transaction  which  at  present  does  not 
allow  the  purchaser  to  qualify  for  FHA 
Insurance  for  a  loan  he  might  need  to 
be  able  to  purchase  the  fee  title. 

The  bill,  which  Is  not  actually  limited 
to  Hawaii,  but  Is  designed  as  a  general 
amendment  to  the  National  Housing  Act, 
would  be  most  applicable  to  the  50th 
State  tjecause  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
landholding  situation  there  as  compared 
to  other  States.  My  amendment  would 
authorize  FHA  to  insure  loans  up  to 
$10,000.  or  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
fee  simple  title,  whichever  Is  less.  It 
would  also  limit  the  Interest  rate  on  such 
a  loan  to  6  percent  or  any  lesser  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urbeui  Development.  A  final  stipu- 
lation in  the  amendment  Is  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  the  loan  so  that  it 
could  not  create  a  total  Indebtedness  on 
the  property  being  purchased  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  an  Insured  first  mortgage 
which  would  be  used  to  purchase  the 
home  If  the  entire  property  were  being 
purchased. 

This  bill  Is  Intended  to  cut  the  exces- 
sive costs  of  purchasing  fee  simple  titles 
under  present  practice,  which  usually  in- 
volves securing  a  second  mortgage  or 
obtaining  costly  refinancing  on  the 
property. 

A  second  provision  In  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  in 
order  to  permit  sa\'lngs  and  loan  asso- 
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clatlons  to  Invest  in  the  proposed  FHA- 
insured  loans.  The  act  presently  limits 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  the  pur- 
chase of  first  lien  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  leg- 
islation, which  already  has  drawn  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  which  will 
provide  a  solution  to  a  situation  causing 
severe  financial  problems  for  many 
homeowners  in  Hawaii. 

The  full  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
H.R.  9884 

A  bin  to  authorize  FHA  Insurance  on  loans 

made   for   the   purpose   of   purchasing   fee 

simple    titles   from    lessors,   and   to   allow 

savings  and  loan  associations  to  purchase 

such  FHA-lnsured  loans 

Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Title 

II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  section: 

PURCHASE  or  FEE  SIMPLE  TrTLE  FBOM  LESSORS" 

"Sec.  235  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  make  commitments  to  insure 
and  to  Insure  loans  made  by  financial  Insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  financing  pur- 
chases by  homeowners  of  the  fee  simple 
title  to  property  on  which  their  homes  are 
located. 

"  1  b )    As  used  In  this  section — 
"( 1 )    the  term  'financial  institution'  means 
.1  lender  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  eligible 
for  Insurance  under  section  2  or  a  mortgagee 
approved  under  section  303(b)(1):   and 

"(2)  the  term  'homeowner'  means  a  lessee 
under  a  long-term  ground  lease. 

"(C)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this 
section,  a  loan  shall — 

"(1)  relate  to  property  on  which  there  Is 
:ocated  a  dwelling  designed  principally  for 
a  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  four-family  residence: 
"(2)  not  exceed  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
fee  simple  title,  or  SlO.OOO  per  fannUy  unit, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser: 

"(3)  be  limited  to  an  amount  which  when 
.'idded  to  any  outstanding  Indebtedness  re- 
lated to  the  property  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  creates  a  total  outstanding  In- 
debtedness which  does  not  exceed  the  mort- 
gage llmlu  prescribed  In  section  203(b); 

"(4)  bear  Interest  at  not  to  exceed  a 
rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  In 
excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time,  and  such  other  charges  (In- 
cluding such  service  charges,  appraisal.  In- 
spection, and  other  fees)  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(6)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  30  years  from 
the  beginning  of  amortization  of  the  loan 
or  three-quarters  of  the  remaining  economic 
life  of  the  home,  whichever  is  the  lesser;  and 
"(6)  comply  with  such  other  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(d)  Tlie  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3), 
'&)■  (0).  (7),  (8)  and  (10)  of  section  320(h) 
shall  be  applicable  to  loans  Insured  under 
this  section  and.  as  applied  to  loans  Insured 
under  this  section,  references  In  those  para- 
graphs to  "home  improvement  loans'  and 
this  subsection'  shall  be  construed  to  refer 
to  loans  Insured  under  this  section  235.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately before  the  last  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  an  association  may  Invest 
in  loans  or  obligations,  or  interest*  therein, 
as  to  which  the  association  has  the  benefit  of 
insurance  under  section  236  of  the  NaUonal 


Housing  Act,  or  of  a  commitment  or  agree- 
ment therefor,  and  such  investments  shall 
not  be  included  In  any  percentage  of  assets 
or  other  percentage  referred  to  In  this  sub- 
section." 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  YOUNG 
DEMOCRATS  OF  OAHU,  STATE  OF 
HAWAH.  IN  SUPPORT  OP  OFFICE 
OP  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
tinuous nmibllngs  of  opposition  to  the 
continuation  of  our  vital  OfQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  programs  and  threats 
to  dismantle  the  agency  and  scatter  its 
functions  among  other  departments,  I 
am  gratified  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
the  positive  unyielding  support  for  this 
Great  Society  program  by  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Oahu  In  my  State.  In  a 
recently  passed  resolution,  the  text  of 
which  follows,  the  Yoimg  Democrats  re- 
a£Brmed  their  commitment  to  the  Ideals 
and  activities  of  the  war  on  poverty  by 
pointing  out  the  positive  accomplish- 
ments of  the  OEO  programs  and  calling 
for  adequate  funding  to  continue  this 
vital  work.  It  Is  heartening  to  me  to  have 
my  own  efforts  here  In  the  House  so 
strongly  seconded  by  these  concerned, 
active,  and  well-informed  Young  Demo- 
crats In  Hawaii,  and  I  wish  to  here  com- 
mend them  for  their  Involvement  in 
these  affairs  of  utmost  urgency  for  our 
Nation's  present  and  future  well-being: 

RESOLtJnoN  BT  YoTmo  Democrats  or  Oaitu 

Reaolutlon  urging  the  United  States  Con. 
gress  to  consider  and  study  the  merits  and 
accomplishments  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
to  continue  to  adequately  fund  this  most 
significant  undsrtaking  of  the  great  society. 

Whereas,  the  war  on  poverty  exemplifies 
our  basic  American  belief  that  every  in- 
dividual should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
realize  hla  own  capacity  and  potential  for 
growth,  BO  as  to  live  a  more  useful  and  pro- 
ductive life,  and 

Whereas,  the  war  on  poverty  has  vitally 
contributed  to  the  emergence  of  over  a  mil- 
lion Americans  from  poverty;  vastly  improv. 
Ing  the  health  and  personality  development 
of  over  100,000  preschool  children  in  Head- 
start;  providing  useful  jobs  and  earnings  for 
more  than  a  half  million  disadvantaged 
teenagfers  through  the  neighborhood  Youth 
Corps;  established  Job  Corps  Centers  for 
teenagers  currently  receiving  remedial  edu- 
cation, job  training,  and  counseling;  offering 
promising  but  economically  disadvantaged 
high  school  students  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive a  full  year  of  Intensive  tutoring  and 
special  counseling  in  Project  Upward  Bound; 
Including  our  adults  in  the  Foster  Grand- 
parents programs  and  the  adult  education 
programs,  and 

Whereas,  the  war  on  poverty  has  won  the 
involvement  of  residents  of  Impoverished 
neighborhoods  on  CAP  councils;  the  out- 
pouring of  volunteer  effort  of  men  and 
women;  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  business- 
men, religious  leaders  and  local  government 
leaders,  freely  and  enthusiastically  devoting 
their  efforts  to  the  success  of  the  total  pro- 
gram, and 


Whereas,  the  war  on  poverty  has  immeas- 
urably benefitted  the  State  of  Hawaii,  where 
over  a  period  of  two  years  about  25,000  citi- 
zens have  been  Involved  in  tills  total  effort 
to  rescue  from  despair  and  degradation  the 
deprived  citizens  who  struggle  In  the  midst 
of  our  prosperity,  now  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Young  Democrats 
of  Oahu  County  respectfully  urge  the  United 
States  Congress  to  consider  and  study  the 
merits  and  accomplishments  of  the  war  on 
poverty  and  to  continue  to  adequately  fund 
this  most  significant  undertaking  of  the 
Great  Society,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Honorable  Joseph  8.  Clark, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
meiU,  Manpower  and  Poverty;  the  Honorable 
Carl  D.  Perkins,  Chairman,  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor;  the  Honorable  Patsy 
T.  Mink  and  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga,  Hawaii  delegation  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives;  the  Honorable  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  VS.  Senate;  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
Mr.  Walter  Chun,  Hawaii  Director,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 


AMENDMENT  TO  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY   ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
torically, the  United  States  has  generally 
opened  Its  arms  and  welcomed  Immi- 
grants from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Our 
very  society  is  built  upon  the  energies, 
hopes,  and  skills  of  many  peoples  who 
came  to  these  shores  In  search  of  peace 
and  a  democratic  way  of  life.  We  use  the 
term  "melting  pot"  to  describe  the 
merging  of  ancestry  that  has  taken  place 
here  in  this  country.  Most  of  us  can 
proudly  claim  heritage  from  several  dif- 
ferent lands. 

In  1965.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed,  and  the  President  signed, 
legislation  which  eliminated  the  dis- 
criminatory national  origin  quota  sys- 
tem. Unfortunately,  one  section,  212(a) 
(14),  relating  to  labor  certification,  was 
also  changed  though  In  a  way  which  ad- 
versely affects  the  ability  of  new  Immi- 
grants, specifically  skilled  and  tmskllled 
labor,  to  enter  this  "nation  of  Immi- 
grants." The  law  placed  the  burden  of 
proof  for  entry  on  the  individual  immi- 
grant. This  provision  has  unwisely  pre- 
vented or  delayed  the  entry  of  otherwise 
worthy  immigrants.  It  Is  a  restrictive 
clause  which  is  not  consistent  with  our 
basic  heritage. 

The  pre-1965  labor  provision  placed 
the  burden  of  proof  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This 
procedure,  I  hold.  Is  more  consistent  with 
the  basic  American  practice  of  welcom- 
ing new  Immigrants.  The  provision  I  In- 
troduce today  is  similar  but  not  the  same 
as  this  former  labor  law.  It  provides  a 
flexible  entry  procedure  for  Immigrants. 
Yet,  it  also  adequately  protects  Ameri- 
can labor  standards. 
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I    urge    my    colleagues    to    give    this 
•mendment  their  earnest  consideration. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recokd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  full  payment — subject  to  any 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  generally 
applicable — for  whole  blood  furnished 
an  Individual  under  the  program  of 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged. 

The  Medicare  Act  will  undoubtedly 
stand  as  one  of  the  most  historic  and 
far-reaching  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
passed  by  the  Congress.  It  is  basically 
a  sound  proposal,  one  which  provides 
financial  assistance  to  older  Americans 
who  are  faced  with  the  double  dilemma 
of  rising  need  for  medical  care  and  high 
medical  costs. 

As  we  know,  the  medicare  program 
will  soon  complete  its  first  full  year  of 
operation.  Prom  this  Initial  year  of  ac- 
tivity we  hope  to  be  tible  to  strengthen 
any  weak  provisions,  and  to  extend  the 
coverage  where  appropriate  to  those  not 
presently  protected. 

One  provision  of  specific  Interest,  sec- 
tion 1813(a).  now  requires  that  a  medi- 
care patient  pay  for  the  first  3  pints  of 
whole  blood  received  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  This  is  an  exception  provision 
which  excludes  blood  from  the  general 
deductible  clause  for  hospital  insurance. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  each  patient 
over  65  receives  3  9  pints  annually  The 
result  of  this  restrictive  clause,  there- 
fore. Is  to  practically  eliminate  whole 
blood  coverage  from  medicare. 

I  believe  this  is  an  unjust  measure. 
one  which  discriminates  against  the  poor 
and  the  ill.  It  is  a  known  medical  fact 
that  people  requiring  blood  transfusions 
are  usually  seriously  ill  and  will  proba- 
bly run  up  large  medical  bills  It  is  also 
a  commonly  known  fact  that  poor,  el- 
derly people  are  more  susceptible  to  ill- 
ness. Therefore,  I  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  amendment 
carefully. 

Back  in  1965,  Dr.  Oscar  Hunter,  past 
president  of  the  American  Blood  Bank, 
testified  that  there  was  a  real  danger  that 
"free  blood"  for  older  citizens  would  dis- 
rupt the  volunteer  blood  donation  pro- 
gram which  Is  our  Nations  major  sup- 
plier of  whole  blood  I  can  understand 
Dr.  Himter's  concern.  However.  I  believe 
the  benefit  far  outweighs  the  danger  in- 
volved Approximately  20  percent  of  our 
citizens  are  65  years  of  age  or  older.  Yet 
about  29  percent  of  all  blood  transfused 
goes  to  patients  over  65.  In  numerical 
tenns.  this  means  that  close  to  1  5-mll- 
Uon  pints  a  year  are  transfused  to  our 
older  citizens.  E^stimated  expense  to 
cover  this  cost,  at  $25  a  unit,  would  then 
total  about  $37,500,000. 


The  cost  to  the  Government,  within 
medicare  deductible  provisions,  would  be 
substantial.  However,  the  cost  specifically 
to  our  poor  and  seriously  ill  citizens  would 
be  even  more  costly  based  on  their  limited 
incomes  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
my  amendment  does  not  provide  for  free 
blood.  It  simply  places  the  cost  of  blood 
transfusions  under  the  general  coverage 
with  other  hospital  services.  It  will  not 
completely  eliminate  bl(X)d  cost  but  it  will 
bring  the  benefit  in  line  with  otlier  serv- 
ices. 

Now  I  would  be  remi.ss.  in  concluding 
this  statement,  if  I  did  not  touch  in 
greater  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  volun- 
teer blood  protrram. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  InfoiTnatlon 
on  the  collection  and  utilization  of  blood 
is  both  outdated  and  sketchy.  I  under- 
stand that  part  of  the  collection  process 
now  operative  under  medicare,  will  at- 
tempt to  fill  this  void  The  resultln.ar  data, 
thouqh,  will  not  be  available  until  at 
lea.st  the  end  of  this  year  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  up-to-date  data,  as  well  as  other 
medical  costs  be  available  to  both  the 
Government  and  private  organizations 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  by  briefly  stat- 
IntT  that  the  solution  to  any  blood  short- 
age must  be  a  positive  educational  policy 
encouraged  by  up-to-date  information 
and  effective  local  collection  programs. 
We  must  not  make  our  elder  citizens, 
these  most  in  need,  pay  for  an  inadequate 
program  of  blood  collection. 


A  BILL  TO  HELP  IMPROVE  THE 
QUALITY  OF  AMERICAS  NURSING 
CARE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec<jrd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fro.T'.  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducint;  today  a  bill  to  help  improve  the 
quality  of  America's  nursing-home  care 
The  nurslne-home  Industry  Is  an  Im- 
mense one  of  20.000  homes  with  850,000 
beds.  Eighty-five  percent  of  these  homes 
are  owned  by  proprietary  nursing-home 
organizations. 

But  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
patients  in  nursing  homes  at  present 
are  receiving  care  under  some  form  of 
public  assistance  such  as  old-ace  as.sl.st- 
ance,  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  or 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX.  In 
fiscal  year  1966.  atx>ut  half  a  billion  was 
paid  to  nursing  homes  for  the  care  of 
welfare  patients  About  »280  mllhon  of 
this  came  from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  vital  that  our  elderly  citizens  re- 
ceive good  treatment  in  the  homes,  thus 
givmg  the  Federal  Goveriunent  value  for 
Its  money  While  the  vast  majority  of 
homes  provide  conscientious  care,  there 
are  indications  that  some  of  our  elderly 
citizens  are  not  receiving  decent,  care- 
ful treatment.  In  these  few  cases,  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  only  not  re- 
ceiving full  value  for  its  money,  but  Is 
being  cheated  and  oefrauded  by  some 
homes. 


At  the  request  of  Senator  Frank  E. 
Moss,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long-Term  Care,  the  General 
Accounting  OfHce  recently  completed  a 
study  of  alleged  Improper  practices  in 
providing  nursing-home  care,  medical 
services,  and  prescribed  drugs  to  old-age 
assistance  recipients  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  General  Accounting  OfUce's  find- 
ings indicate  that  more  study  is  In  order 
to  determine  the  type  of  service  being 
given  welfare  patients  in  nursing  homes. 

The  General  Accounting  OfQce  did 
find  a  few  doctors,  fortunately  exceptions 
in  their  profession,  who  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  lax  tax  accounting  and  super- 
vision procedures  to  make  an  unreason- 
able profit  with  a  minimum  of  service. 

As  an  example  of  abuse  in  health 
service,  the  report  found  one  doctor  who 
In  1  month  was  paid  $1,486  for  487  "vis- 
its" to  nursing-home  patients.  Including 
90  "visits"  in  1  day.  As  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  said; 

The  pittprn  of  quite  frequent  and  regu- 
lar visits  indicated  by  our  nnnlyKls  for  cer- 
tain of  the  practitioners  and  the  number 
cf  patient*  indicated  to  have  l>een  Be«n  by 
these  practitioners  on  single  days  suggest 
that  the  service  for  which  bills  were  sub- 
mitted. If  performed,  were  provided  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  and  in  some  cases  m.iy  not 
have  been  sutetantlal. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
social  security  laws  which  would,  I  be- 
lieve, allow  many  localities  to  correct  this 
abiise  if  they  choose.  Where  medical  aid 
for  the  aged  Is  administered  locally,  as  it 
is  in  22  States,  the  local  admlnisterin.u 
agency  could  elect  to  furnish  part  or  all 
of  the  physicians  services  required  by 
such  public  assistance  beneficiaries.  By 
using  the  local  public  health  service, 
treatment.  If  the  abuses  cited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offlce  report  are  as  wide- 
spread as  I  fear  they  are,  should  improve, 
and  costs  be  radically  reduced.  If  they 
do  not.  the  people  will  know  who  is  rc- 
spoiisible. 

FRIENDS     OF     CHESTER     F      KOCH 
CELEBRATE    HIS  75TH    BIRTHDAY 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13, 
1967.  friends  of  Mr,  Chester  J,  Koch,  a 
resident  of  my  congressional  district  who 
has  been  longtime  coordinator  for  pa- 
triotic activities  for  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
will  celebrate  his  75th  birthday.  A  civic 
luncheon  will  be  held  In  his  honor  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Sheraton- 
Cleveland. 

Dui-ing  his  extended  dedicated  service 
to  the  city  and  its  people,  Chester  Koch 
has  been  devoted  to  seeing  that  the  serv- 
icemen who  depart  for  active  military 
duty  and  the  veterans  returning  from 
military  service  to  their  country  are 
properly  recognized,  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  community.  During  the  course 
of  his  work,  he  has  helped  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  servicemen  and  veteiuns. 
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He  has  organized  military  parades  and 
patriotic  events  and  is  known  throughout 
the  community  as  a  veteran's  veteran. 

Chester  Koch  is.  himself,  a  veteran  of 
service  In  World  War  I.  83d  Division.  301 
Motor  Supply  Train,  and  is  active  in 
many  organizations  in  the  Cleveland 
area. 

I  extend  to  Mr.  Chester  J.  Koch  my 
heartiest  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of 
his  75th  birthday  for  his  splendid  devo- 
tion to  his  work  In  Cleveland. 

FoUowing  are  editorial  statements  of 
his  service : 

I  From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Jan.  8,  1951] 

The  Big  Hand  to  Chester  Kocb  .  .  .  becatue 
his  unselfish  devotion  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  baa  eased  the  departure  of  more 
than  200,000  servicemen  .  ,  .  Because  bis 
untiring  efforts  In  pkatrlotlc  causes  have  been 
of  Incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity .  .  .  because  bis  counsel,  advice,  and 
guidance  have  helfied  thousands  of  war  vet- 
erans and  their  families  .  .  .  because  no  call 
(or  aid  Is  too  small  or  too  great  for  blm  to 
answer.  .  .  . 

The  Press  takes  great  satisfaction  In  giv- 
ing its  fifteenth  award  for  distinguished 
service.  The  Big  Hand  to  Chester  Kocb.  the 
Cltys  Coordinator  of  Patriotic  Activities,  as 
one  of  our  most  modest  but  most  important 
citizens.  He  Is  the  first  and  only  official  (Co- 
ordinator of  Patriotic  Actlvltleej  In  this 
country  .  .  .  and  probably  in  tbe  world. 

Perennial  Marshal,  or  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Parades,  Chester  J.  Kocb  baa  become  a  gen- 
uine authority  on  tbe  American  flag  and 
flag  courtesies. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Kov.  7, 
1954] 

Chester  Koch  becomes  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Buckeye  Detachment  Marine  Corps 
League. 

Joseph  E.  Kaselak,  a  past  commander.  In 
making  the  award,  cited  Koch  for  hU  tin- 
tlrlng  devotion  to  "Veterandom"  and  espe- 
cially to  veterans  of  tbe  Marine  Corps. 

(From  tbe  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Jan.  le,  1956] 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Arthur  H.  Day  had 
this  to  say  about  Chester  Kocb:  "In  many 
ways,  Cbeater  la  the  most  remarkable  man 
I  have  ever  known  ...»  man  devoted  to 
humanity  and  especially  to  tbe  segment 
known  aa  'Veterandom.'  I  am  not  r»"1"g 
upon  my  Imagination  when  I  aay  he  la  made 
of  the  kind  of  substance  saints  are  made  of. 
I  know  of  no  public  official  who  baa  con- 
tributed more  to  tbe  community  than  our 
own  Sgt.  Kocb" 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Mayas.  1966] 

In  March  of  1941.  the  City  Council  rec- 
ognised tbe  Importance  of  what  Mr.  Kocb 
waa  doing  and  created  tbe  post  of  City  Co- 
ordinator of  Patriotic  Activities,  to  wbleh  he 
waa  Immediately  appointed.  It  la  be  who  baa 
provided  tbe  eacort  aervlce  for  drafteea  and 
has  persuaded  band<i  and  driun  and  bugle 
corps  to  assist  the  farewell  ceremonlea  and 
has  spoken  millions  of  words  of  advice  and 
appreciation  to  service-bound  boys  at  tbe 
Clevelaiut  Terminal  and  at  Induction  cen- 
ters and  recruiting  centers. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  be  served  over- 
seas with  tbe  B3rd  Division,  306tb  Motor 
.Supply  Train.  Mr.  Kocb  holds  twenty-eight 
different  offices  in  various  organizations, 
non-paying. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Oct.  16,  19601 
The  Halo  of  the  Week  goes  to  Cheater  J. 
Koch,  the  City  Coordinator  of  Patriotic  Ac- 


tivities. He  baa  been  an  untiring  friend  and 
helper  of  servicemen  going  and  coming  from 
tbe  services.  He  la  on  band  at  all  parades.  He 
Is  known  aa  a  "veteran's  veteran"  and  one 
of  the  leaders  In  tbe  cause  of  veterans  In 
the  atate. 

No  matter  what  the  patriotic  cause — 
Chester  Koch  will  fight  for  what  he  thinka 
la  right. 


THE  TIES  BETWEEN  FLORIDA  AND 
THE  LANDS  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobo 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  the  distinguished  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  delivered  a  very 
eloquent  and  significant  address  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington.  This  great  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  has  done 
much  to  promote  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Western  Hemisphere  In 
years  past.  We  know  that  Its  role  In  the 
progress  and  peace  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere In  the  years  ahead  shall  be  even 
greater.  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  distinguished 
statesman,  as  Secretary  General,  has  Im- 
measurably contributed  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  We.  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  highly 
honored  to  have  him  appear  at  this 
function. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  to  hear 
Dr.  Irving  E.  Muskat  speak  so  favorably 
of  the  great  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center,  known  as  Interama, 
located  in  my  district  in  Miami,  and  to 
have  his  recognition  of  the  part  that  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  will  play  In  future  years  in  bring- 
ing closer  together  in  friendship,  and  in 
cooperation,  the  peace-loving  nations  of 
the  Western  Honisphere. 

I  commend  his  able  address  to  my  col- 
leag^ues  and  fellow  coimtrymen  and  in- 
clude it  in  the  body  of  the  Record: 

RZMAKKB   or  TBI   BKCKETAKT    OZlfEKAL    OF  THE 

Omjansbation    or    Amkeican    States,    Db, 
Jose  A.  Moka,  at  the  Anituai.  DminB  or 
THE  FlounA  State  Chambee  or  Coicmebce 
It  la  lnd««d  a  pleaaure  to  be  present  upon 
the  occaatOB  of  the  annual  dinner  of   tbe 
Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  in 
Washington,  and  to  find  myself  In  the  com- 
pany of  so  many  friends  of  long  standing. 

Over  the  many  years  I  have  spent  In  this 
country,  first  aa  Ambaaaador  of  Uruguay,  and 
more  recently  aa  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  I  have  been 
In  unuaually  frequent  contact  with  the  State 
of  Florida. 

Some  of  my  experience,  of  course,  atema 
from  the  fact  that  Florida  la  In  a  very  literal 
aenae  the  United  Statea'  gateway  to  the 
aouth — tbe  point  of  paaaage  for  thousanda 
of  travelert  between  thia  country  and  Latin 
America. 

Much  more  ia  involved  than  mere  geo- 
graphical proxlBolty,  however. 

The  ties  between  Florida  and  tbe  landa  of 
tbe  Caribbean  date,  aa  you  all  know,  from 
the  earliest  years  of  our  recorded  history. 


The  first  European  settlement  in  tbe  United 
States  territory,  Saint  Augustine,  was  not 
English-speaking,  but  Spanish-speaking,  and 
throughout  the  colonial  period  Florida's  con- 
tacts were  exclusively  with  the  captaincies 
of  the  Vlceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  not  with 
the  British  establishments  to  the  north. 

If  the  Spaniards  went  their  way  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  and  their  place  haa  been 
taken  by  an  ever-increasing  flood  of  descend- 
ants of  the  British  colonists,  their  memory 
lingers  on. 

To  begin  with,  of  course,  there  Is  the  name 
of  the  state,  commemorative  of  its  discovery 
on  Easter  Sunday,  but  singularly  appropriate 
in  its  suggestion  of  a  land  of  flowers.  Then 
there  is  the  oft-told  tale  of  Ponce  de  Leon's 
vain  search  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Per- 
haps that  gentleman  was  not  so  much  misled 
as  ahead  of  his  time:  could  he  return  today 
during  the  Easter  vacation  period,  and  land 
on  the  beach  at  Port  Lauderdale,  he  would 
surely  be  convinced  that  his  goal  bad  been 
attained ! 

As  befits  a  race  called  Conqulstadores.  the 
Spanish  were  great  military  architects,  and 
the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  is  a  lasting  re- 
minder of  the  first  empire  on  which  the  sua 
never  set.  The  restoration  of  that  and  other 
colonial  buildings  at  Saint  Augustine,  en- 
thusiastically promoted  by  native  Florldlans 
and  immigrants  from  as  far  off  as  New  Eng- 
land, will  bring  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  a  vivid  realization  tliat  the 
American  heritage  is  Iberian  as  well  as  Brit- 
ish in  origin. 

However  respectful  of  history  they  may  be, 
Ploridlans  are  not  given  to  living  in  the  past. 
Indeed,  considering  the  installations  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  they  are  In  some  respects  living 
In  the  future!  Thus,  in  connection  with  the 
Saint  Augustine  restoration,  they  have  pro- 
vided a  Pan  American  Center,  to  further 
closer  relations  with  Spuinlards  and  Spanish 
Americans  of  today.  A  little  farther  to  the 
south,  a  still  more  ambitious  undertaking  for 
the  promotion  of  trade  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
is  coming  Into  being  at  Bdlaml — the  project 
known  as  Interama. 

The  Florida-Colombia  Alliance  represents 
one  of  the  outstanding  relationshlpe  devel- 
oped under  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Pro- 
gram. I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
Conference  held  In  Tampa  in  November  of 
last  year,  and  was  impressed  to  note  that  the 
projects  considered  ran  from  agrarian  tech- 
nical assistance  to  health  programs,  from 
tourism  to  the  exchange  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors and  aid  to  libraries  and  educational 
institutions.  I  am  confident  that  the  activi- 
ties that  have  been  undertaken  will  be  fruit- 
ful, not  merely  in  material  benefits  to  those 
who  are  the  object  of  assistance,  but  also  In 
meaiUngful  personal  relationships  among  tbe 
collaborators — one  of  the  firmest  bases  of 
inter-American  soUdartty. 

It  la  Indeed  encouraging  to  me.  aa  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  OAS,  that  the  fastest- 
growing  state  In  the  East,  and  one  that  is 
in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  is  also  a  leader 
In  promoting  friendship,  cooperation,  and 
trade  with  tbe  United  States'  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

I  salute  tbe  State  of  Florida — a  bistoric 
outpoat  of  imperial  Spain,  the  gateway  to 
the  adventtires  of  outer  space,  and  a  bridge 
between  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  New 
World. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDS  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES TWO  BILLS  TO  AMEND 
THE  PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper!  m^ay  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  two  bills.  H  R  9894  and  H  R. 
9895.  which  are  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  American  Industry  and  those  who 
work  In  It.  Congressman  DeNT  has  intro- 
duced two  identical  bills  and  is  presently 
holding  hearmKS  t)efore  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  on  this  legislation 

My  bill.  H.R.  9894,  idenUcal  to  H  R 
478.  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  establish  procedures 
to  relieve  domestic  industries  and  their 
workers  who  are  being  Injured  by  in- 
creased Imports  from  low-wage  areas. 

Under  this  bill,  upon  request  of  the 
President,  or  resolution  of  Congress,  or 
application  of  any  employee  organization 
or  Interested  party,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  able  to  investigate  and 
determine  if  imp>orts  of  certain  go<^ids 
were  substantially  contributing  to  serious 
Impairment  of  the  health,  efficiency  or 
general  well-being  of  any  group  of 
American  workers,  or  of  any  American 
community  The  Secretary's  report 
would  then  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  upon  receipt,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  take  such  action 
as  he  deemed  appropriate  to  remove  the 
threat  to  American  commerce  Thus 
these  amendments  would  in  agriculture 
have  the  effect  of  protecting  the  grower 
from  labor-cheap  products  which  would 
undercut  the  farmer's  own  products 
Moreover,  it  could  protect  the  worker 
from  cheap,  inferior  products  whose 
entry  would  tend  to  depress  wa^es  and 
working  conditions 

The  second  bill,  HR  9895,  which  is 
IdenUcal  to  H  R  479.  would  amend  sec- 
tion 4(ei  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  investigate  the  effect  of  for- 
eign competition  on  domestic  employ- 
ment when  a  complaint  is  filed  by  an 
employer  or  labor  orw;anlzatlon  This 
amendment  would  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  a  more  efficient  tool  to 
combat  unemployment  caused  by  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  products,  by  per- 
mitting either  an  employee  organization 
or  employer  to  petition  the  Secretary  to 
Investigate.  'While  such  an  amendment 
would  afford  protection  to  workers  of  all 
industries  heretofore  unable  to  initiate 
their  complaints,  the  most  immediate  ef- 
fect and  the  one  of  primary  Interest  to 
me  Is  the  protection  which  the  amend- 
ment can  offer  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries. 

I  would  like  to  point  that  these  two  bills 
have  now  particular  relevance  for  agri- 
culture, since  last  year  s  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  brought 
farmworkers  under  scope  of  Its  authority 
for  the  first  time 

Two  years  ago  Congress  made  a  wise 
decision  and  put  an  end  to  the  mass  im- 
portation of  foreign  agricultural  labor. 
by  letting  Public  Law  78,  the  bracero  law, 
expire,  and  encouraging  more  careful  ad- 
ministration of  Public  Law  414.  the  older 
law  providing  for  Lmlted  Immigration  of 
farm  labor.  The  restriction  on  the  use  of 
foreign  farm  labor  constitutes  an  alto- 
gether sound  public  policy.  The  expira- 
tion of  Public  Law  78  was  a  step  In  the 


right  direction  toward  rectifying  some 
of  the  economic  and  social  injustices 
which  have  long  plagued  our  Nations 
farmworkers. 

The  practice  of  importing  foreign  na- 
tionals to  harvest  our  vegetable  crops  has 
almost  a  hundred  years  of  hi.story  behind 
it  In  19,t9  durink'  the  hevday  of  the  bra- 
cero program  we  imported  s:imo  400.000 
farmworkers  This  practice  often  led  to 
exploitation  of  the  poor  of  other  coun- 
tries and  the  depression  of  the  wages  paid 
to  American  farmworkers  The  orltrlnal 
Idea  of  the  bracero  program  was  to  .sup- 
ply labor  needed  during  times  of  do- 
mestic labor  shortages  during  the  war. 
But  importation  of  foreign  labor  con- 
tinued even  In  times  of  high  domestic 
farm  unemployment.  This  was  totally 
without  moral  or  economic  justification 

But  2  years  ago  when  Public  Law  78 
was  allowed  to  expire  and  Public  Law  414 
again  became  effective,  this  step  toward 
protection  of  the  American  worker 
against  low  foreign  wages  was  accom- 
panied by  much  grumbling  from  .some 
quarters.  Many  said  that  crops  would  rot 
in  the  fields  without  Public  law  78  since 
it  was  believed  that  no  American  would 
be  willing  to  do  "stoop  '  labor    The  last 

2  years  have  proved  these  dismal  grum- 
lings  unfounded  Crops  did  not  rot  In  the 
fields  Growers'  net  Income  was  up  al- 
most $4  billion  In  1966  over  the  average 
net  Income  of  1960-64.  the  last  5  years 
of  the  bracero  program  Production  was 
also  up  In  1966  over  the  1960-64  period 
in  crops  that  formerly  employed  foreign 
workers  The  transition  from  heavy  use 
of  temporary  foreign  farm  labor  to  re- 
liance on  domestic  farm  labor  has  not 
been  an  easy  one.  but  the  results  arc 
encouraging,  and  the  entire  country  has 
benefited  from  the  Increased  dependence 
on  domestic  farmworkers. 

Although  US.  unemployment  for  all 
industries  Is  lower  today  than  It  has  been 
In  years,  the  rate  of  agricultural  unem- 
ployment In  1966  was  still  65  percent, 
compared   to   overall   unemployment   of 

3  9  percent  ThLs  6  5  percent  is  an  Im- 
provement over  the  9  3  percent  In  1964, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  much  more 
improvement  Eight  States  presently  im- 
port more  than  a  hundred  foreign  agri- 
cultural workers  per  year  Foreign  work- 
ers still  hold  positions  which  could  be 
filled  by  Jobless  Americans  In  December 
of  1966  In  my  State  of  Florida  there  were 
8,705  foreign  workers  in  the  Lake  Okee- 
chobee area  These  were  legally  con- 
tracted farmworkers  Florida  ranks  high- 
est In  the  Importation  of  foreign  labor, 
with  the  next  highest— 7,900 — coming 
Into  Calif  ornla 

In  1966,  23,524  temporary  foreign  farm 
laborers  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  compared  with  200,022  In  1964 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  hourly  wage  rates  have  gone 
up  to  $1  23,  21  cents  hU-her  than  the  1960- 
64  average  Domestic  workers  have 
brought  in  our  crops,  and  with  the  vir- 
tual end  of  foreign  labor  importation, 
wages  have  Improved  .somewhat,  along 
with  working  conditions 

The  demands  these  American  workers 
make  are  not  unreasonable  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  farmworker  who  Is  not  guar- 
anteed  year-round   employment  or   for 


that  matter  even  certain  seasonal  em- 
ployment cannot  be  criticized  for  seek- 
ing an  hourly  minimum  wage  of  $1  25. 
In  most  Instances  the  shockingly  low 
wages  have  been  erased  by  the  Public 
Law  414  suggested  wage  level  and  the 
1966  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  extended  to  cover- 
age of  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1 
to  agricultural  workers  employed  by 
large  industrialized  farms  meeting  the 
500  hired  man-day  requirement.  But  all 
agricultural  workers  are  not  hired  by 
these  large  industrialized  farms,  and  not 
all  farms  hire  Americans  before  they 
hire  foreigners.  The  American  farm- 
worker deserves  opportunities  afforded  to 
workers  in  other  Industries — that  of  a 
decent  living  wage. 

The  expiration  of  Public  Law  78,  the 
return  to  the  immigration  policy  under 
Public  Law  414,  and  the  inclusion  of  ag- 
ricultural workers  in  the  1966  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  amendments  have  cer- 
tainly proved  to  be  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  but  It  Is  now  time  to  take  still 
another  step  More  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  worker  who  remains  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  employment  ladder.  It 
is  true  that  progre.ss  has  been  made,  but 
we  must  assure  that  American  farm- 
workers are  afforded  the  first  priority  to 
work  on  American  farms  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  In  the  abundance  that 
blesses  most  Americans. 

I  seriously  doubt  whether  foreign 
farmworkers  are  often  needed  to  harvest 
this  country's  crops.  American  workers 
are  available  if  they  are  paid  decent 
wages,  treated  fairly,  and  fed  well.  De- 
cent wages  will  not.  as  some  think,  cause 
Inflationary  food  prices.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  the  wages  paid  to  farm  labor  are 
only  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  price  finally 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  farm  produce. 
Replacing  the  American  farmworker  In 
Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
with  a  foreign  worker  who  Is  willing  to 
work  for  60  or  70  cents  an  hour,  or  forc- 
ing him  to  work  for  subpoverty  level 
wages,  has  resulted  In  community  unrest 
and  farm  labor  disputes  Large-scale 
militant  union  activity  among  farm- 
workers demanding  Increases  In  wages 
and  better  working  conditions  has  led  to 
strikes,  boycotts,  and  union  organization 
activities  acro.ss  the  Nation  from  the 
Michigan  fruit  belt,  the  California  De- 
lano grape  valley  area,  the  Texas  Rio 
Grande  Valley  vegetable  country  to  the 
Florida  citrus  and  sugarcane  sections. 

By  the  same  token  the  American 
grower  deserves  the  protection  against 
Importation  of  the  products  of  cheap 
labor  which  tend  to  lower  prices  for  his 
products,  thereby  making  It  difficult  for 
him  to  compete  and  pay  decent  wages  In 
the  production  of  his  labor  Intensive 
crops. 

Not  only  does  the  Importation  of  cheap 
foreign  labor  and  products  affect  the 
farmworker  and  owner,  but  also  the  con- 
sumer and  retail  food  dealer.  They  both 
get  caught  in  the  fight  to  raise  wages  and 
Increase  job  opportunities.  Newly  orga- 
nized farm  unions  solicit  other  union 
sympathy  and  boycott  products  of  cer- 
tain large  farms,  or  picket  retail  stores 
or  chains  that  continue  to  sell  these 
products.    Such    activity — agitation   for 
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better  Job  opportimltles,  wages,  and 
working  conditions — may  or  may  not  se- 
cure the  demands  of  labor,  but  tn  the 
first  Instance  It  certainly  causes  incon- 
venience if  not  harm  to  the  consumer, 
grower,  and  retailer.  Protection  of  the 
American  farmworker's  opportunity  to 
available  jobs  Is  basic  to  the  economic 
stability  and  progress  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  basic  to  the  farmworker  who 
cannot  without  It  enter  or  stay  In  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  working 
force. 

If  enacted  my  two  bills  will  be  a  logical 
next  step  in  the  legitimate  protection  of 
American  workers  and  industries  from 
unfair  foreign  competition.  My  two  bills 
will  encourage  the  promotion  of  better 
wage  levels  and  greater  opportunity  for 
our  farmworkers  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  a  more  efficient  tool  of  protection 
to  the  grower  from  unfair  competition  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  Imports  pro- 
duced by  cheap  labor  which  tend  to  un- 
dercut his  particular  product  and  give 
rise  to  disrupting  labor  discontent.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  legislation. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO  EX- 
PAND OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninKJUs  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  Introduced  legislation  which  will 
extend  and  expand  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
As  you  know,  this  act  makes  possible  a 
program  of  grants  to  States  and  local 
communities  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  projects  which  provide  serv- 
ices to  older  people.  The  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  represents  a  milestone  in 
legislation  on  behalf  of  older  Americans 
In  that  It  sets  forth  a  firm  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  govern- 
ments at  every  level  to  help  secure  new 
opportunities  for  our  older  citizens  In 
order  that  they  may  live  out  their  lives 
in  dignity  and  honor.  The  programs 
started  with  funds  authorized  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  have  Just  begun, 
but  already  they  are  beginning  to  pro- 
duce meaningful  and  practical  benefits 
for  older  people.  I  urge  this  body  to  give 
Its  full  support  to  measures  which  will 
continue  the  efforts  already  begim  by 
States  and  communities  to  Improve  the 
lives  of  older  Americans. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  must  go 
beyond  the  present  programs  and  pro- 
vide additional  opportunities  for  the 
elderly  In  the  communities  In  which  they 
live.  I  am.  therefore,  introducing  today 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps  and  to  authorize  a  special  grant 
program  for  the  planning,  construction, 
and  operation  of  senior  cltlsen  activity 
centers. 


There  are  today.  In  every  community 
across  the  cotmtry,  community  needs 
which  are  not  being  met — in  hospitals, 
schools,  day  care  centers,  and  a  variety 
of  other  facilities  and  programs  which 
provide  services  to  people.  Yet,  there  are 
at  the  same  time  among  our  retired 
citizens  thousands  of  trained  and  highly 
skilled  individuals  capable  of  contribut- 
ing their  talents,  abilities,  experience, 
and  energies  to  the  community,  except 
for  the  lack  of  adequate  arrangements 
for  utilizing  this  wealth  of  untapped 
manpower.  Many  older  people  would 
welcome  the  opportimlty  to  make  a 
meaningfiil  contribution  to  community 
life  but  are  often,  instead,  forced  Into 
unwanted  inactivity. 

A  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps  would  utilize  the  talents  of  older 
Americans  to  meet  many  of  the  needs  in 
communities  which  will  otherwise  go  un- 
satisfied. My  bill  would  provide  for  the 
support  of  local  projects  in  the  public 
interest  which  employed  the  skills  of  old- 
er people  in  public  service  projects.  None 
of  the  persons  utilized  in  these  programs 
would  displace  employed  workers,  nor 
would  they  impair  existing  contracts  for 
services.  Older  people  could  provide  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  school  lunch  and 
health  programs,  child  care  centers, 
vocational  and  classroom  training,  home 
health  care,  and  a  variety  of  other  pub- 
lic service  programs. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  special  grant  program  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  senior  citizen  activity  centers.  Senior 
centers,  some  of  which  have  been  oper- 
ated by  pioneering  commimities  for  a 
number  of  years,  represent  the  most 
significant  and  promising  new  instru- 
mentality yet  devised  to  meet  the  many 
and  varied  needs  of  older  people.  A  cen- 
ter facility,  adequately  staffed  and  effec- 
tively operated,  permits  older  people 
themselves  to  develop  programs  which 
explore  their  interests  and  provide  new 
opportunities  for  self-improvement. 
Centers  can  provide  intellectual  and  rec- 
reational stimulation,  offer  private,  per- 
sonal counseling,  provide  referral  serv- 
ices, and  offer  information  about  other 
services  available  to  the  elderly  in  their 
communities. 

Pimds  ciurently  authorized  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  may  not  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  these  facilities, 
nor  can  funds  be  used  for  major  renova- 
tion of  structures  suitable  for  center  pro- 
grams. Yet  States  recognize  the  need  for 
centers  and  center  programs.  Over  one- 
third  of  the  funds  now  available  to  the 
States  under  title  III  of  the  act  go  for 
the  planning  and  operation  of  center 
programs  where  facilities  are  available. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  separate  au- 
thorization of  funds  specifically  for  cen- 
ter programs  should  be  enacted  to  In- 
clude moneys  for  the  construction  of  cen- 
ters where  necessary.  Many  commimities, 
anxious  to  begin  a  center  program  and 
to  use  such  a  facility  as  the  focus  of  an 
aging  program,  simply  do  not  have  the 
resouroes  with  which  to  begin.  My  bill 
would  provide  the  "seed"  money  to  en- 
able communities  to  begin  developing 
these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  my  Inter- 


est In  programs  on  behalf  of  our  older 
I>opulatlon  has  been  long  and  continuing. 
I  am  satisfied  to  see  that  the  programs 
made  possible  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act  are  reaching  older  people  right  in 
their  own  communities,  where  these  pro- 
grams can  benefit  these  Americans  the 
most.  I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  can  do  much  toward  sus- 
taining the  momentum — started  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act — toward  the 
new  day  dawning  for  those  who  have 
helped  to  make  our  Nation  what  It  Is. 
To  sustain  this  momentum  is  not  only 
our  solemn  duty,  but  also  is  one  of  our 
most  challenging  responsibilities. 


AMENDMENTS     .TO      THE      OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  was 
honored  to  appear  before  the  House  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Education  which 
Is  chaired  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Doici- 
NicK  V.  Daniels.  These  hearings  are  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  As  one  of  the  original  au- 
thors of  the  act,  I  was  pleased  to  strongly 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would,  at  this  time,  like 
to  submit  my  testimony  before  tiiat  com- 
mittee today.  This  and  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  constitutes  a  meaning- 
ful program  in  eliminating  much  of  the 
plight  of  our  senior  citizens.  I  offer  this 
testimony  for  my  colleagues'  attention 
and  for  all  those  who  read  this  Record: 
Stateuemt  or  thi  Honokabix  Clattde  Pxppeb 

Befors  thi  Select  StTBCOStMiTTEE  on  Edd- 

CATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMltTTTKE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  Labob  Regarding  H.R.  4261, 
Legislation  To  Amend  the  Oldek  Amer- 
icans Act  or  1965,  Mat  11,  1907 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished committee: 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  here 
with  you  this  morning  and  commend  what 
this  great  sub-committee  has  done  In  the 
past  and  Is  doing  In  the  cause  of  our  senior 
citizens  through  legislation  of  this  type.  I, 
therefore,  welcome  this  opportunity  to  come 
before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  urge  support 
for  legislation  which  will  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  programs  authorized  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  This  Act  represents  a 
significant  commitment  by  the  Congress  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  programs  for  our  Nation's 
nearly  19  million  older  people. 

As  the  members  of  this  Committee  know, 
I  had  for  many  years  sponsored  legislation 
which  was  designed  to  provide  new  oppor- 
tunities for  older  Americans.  In  1963,  I  In- 
troduced several  measures  which  would  have 
established  programs  of  education,  recruit- 
ing, and  training  for  community  service, 
counseling,  and  a  variety  of  other  programs 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  elderly  citizens. 
I  also  Introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  senior  cit- 
izen centers  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  within 
the  community  for  programs  on  behalf  of 
the  aged.  In  the  89th  Congress,  I  continued 
to  support  and  sponsor  programs  of  expanded 
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opporttinltles  for  all  older  people  I  am  happy 
to  Miy  that  many  ot  the  Ideas  contained  la 
my  bUlfl  were  later  Incorporated  Into  a  bill 
sponsored  by  our  late  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  John  Pogarty  the  bill  which  sub- 
s*quently  became  the  Older  Americans  Act 
on   July    14,    1965 

We  In  Florida  have  for  many  years  been 
deeply  Interested  In  programs  for  older  peo- 
ple. Since  1960.  the  older  population  of  Flor- 
id* baa  Increased  by  34.4%  to  an  estimated 
743.000  persons  aged  65  and  over  In  July  of 
19fl«.  This  tremendous  rate  of  growth  of  the 
older  population  In  the  State  Is  next  Uj  the 
highest  rate  of  growth  found  anywhere  In 
the  United  States  Older  people  comprise 
12-5%  of  Florida's  total  population  Only 
Iowa  has  a  larger  percentage  of  Its  popula- 
tion aged  65  and  above  However,  because 
our  older  population  Is  growing  nearly  seven 
times  the  rate  of  growth  of  that  States 
older  population  i  Iowa  i .  Florida  expects  to 
have,  by  the  next  census,  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  older  Americans  In  the  United 
StAtea.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  phenome- 
nal growth  rate  of  older  people  In  Florida 
baa  been  that  we  have  undertaken  for  many 
years  to  develop  the  services  and  programs 
older  Americans  need  and  want  In  their  re- 
tired years.  The  immigration  of  large  num- 
bers of  older  people  Into  the  State  continues. 
In  part,  because  we  believe  that  older  .Amer- 
icans can  continue  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  our  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities. 

This  positive  philosophy  about  aging,  as  I 
like  to  call  It.  Is  the  central  theme  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  In  States  anu 
communities  across  the  Nation,  where  pro- 
grama  for  older  people  were  Just  beginning. 
tbe  Older  Americans  Act  has  provided  new 
resources  to  enable  community  leaders  to 
assfwH  the  needs  of  their  older  population 
and  to  develop  new  services  aimed  at  meet- 
ing these  needs  In  other  States  and  commu- 
nities, such  as  In  Florida,  where  many  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  were  already  under- 
way, the  Older  Americans  Act  has  made  pos- 
sible the  expansion  of  these  programs  to 
reach  thousands  of  new  people. 

In  my  own  district,  for  example,  a  flne 
senior  citizens  center  has  developed  an  ex- 
cellent program  for  the  older  residents  of 
North  Miami  Beach  The  center,  the  New 
Victory  Park  Civic  Center,  offers  recreational 
and  educational  services,  counseling  serv- 
ices, and  a  variety  of  other  programs  for  the 
elderly  citizens  m  the  area.  Now  with  the 
aid  funds  allocated  to  Florida  under  title  III 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  these  flne  pro- 
grams are  being  expanded  to  where  the  cen- 
ter hopes  to  serve  2.000  older  people  in  the 
near  future. 

0?er  81%  of  the  $270,578  available  to  the 
State  for  programs  in  the  last  two  flscal 
years  has  already  been  committed  to  projects 
for  older  p)eople  in  the  State  Dr.  Carter 
Osterblnd  of  the  Florida  Commission  on  Ag- 
ing and  I  have  met  several  times  to  discuss 
new  programs  which  conununltles  In  the 
State  are  anxious  to  begin  These  programs 
can  be  developed  to  their  fullest  potential 
only  If  the  seed  money  available  to  these 
communities  provided  by  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  Lb  continued  and  expanded 

Florida  Is  also  experimenting  with  new 
concepts  and  programs  for  the  aged  Under 
a  demonstration  g^ant  funded  from  title  IV 
funds  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  the  Dade 
County  Senior  Centers  are  demonstrating  an 
experimental  food  service  program  in  five 
centers  In  the  greater  Miami  area  This  pro- 
gram combines  the  provision  of  a  hot.  nu- 
tritious meal  with  activity  programs  In  the 
centers  which  includes  information  about 
nutrition,  food  preparation,  and  economical 
shopping.  Sound  consumer  principles  are  In- 
valuable to  older  people  who  have  fixed 
Incomes  with  which  to  sustain  themselves 
I  was  also  pleased  to  announce  this  May 
1st  tbat  thirty  senior   teacher  aides   will   go 


to  work  In  the  Dade  County  School  system 
this  fall  under  a  new  demonstration  pro- 
gram These  aides  will  prepare  class  mate- 
rials, check  attendance  and  seating  charts, 
grade  objective  tests  and  mark  errors,  set 
up  class  experiments  and  supervise  bulletin 
boards  This  program  will  be  expanded  If 
successful,  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  and  It  will 
open  up  a  new  line  of  constructive  and  re- 
munerative work  for  our  older  citizens 

Sir  Chairman,  these  programs  and  activi- 
ties made  {xwslble  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act  are  developing  rapidly  Since  this  Act 
represents  a  significant  new  hope  to  every 
older  person  who  desires  to  live  out  his  years 
in  dignity  and  honor,  we  In  the  Congress 
have  the  duty  and  responsibility  to  assure 
that  opportunities  made  possible  by  the  Act 
are  continued  On  March  22nd  I  Introduced 
a  bill.  HR  7671,  which  Is  Identical  to  HR 
4261.  a  bill  Introduced  by  our  dl-stlngulshed 
colleague  Mr  Perkins,  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  »<t  as  to  extend  its  provisions. 
These  bills  Implement  some  of  the  recom- 
mendiitlons  made  by  the  President  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  In  Atd  for  the  Aged 
The  bills  extend  the  grant  provisions  of  the 
Act  through  1972  These  measures  authorize 
appropriation  levels  for  fiscal  year  1968  of 
tl0.5500O<J  frir  grants  to  the  States  and  86  - 
400.000  for  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  grants  funded  directly  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging 

As  you  know,  the  State  grant  program 
(title  nil  allocates  Federal  funds  to  the 
Slates  which  are  used  with  State  and  local 
nionle.s  to  support  community  projects  for 
older  people  In  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
these  people  live  The  « 10.550.000  authorlza- 
tlun  for  this  program  In  1968  will  enable  the 
continuation  of  local  projects  that  will  have 
been  funded  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year, 
and  will  permit  the  Stales  to  fund  an  esti- 
mated  240  projects  during  fiscal   1968 

The  »640O0OO  authorization  Included  In 
my  bill  wilt  fund  continuation  costs  of  many 
of  the  research,  demonstration,  and  training 
projects  now  underway  and  will  permit  the 
funding  of  some  46  additional  projects  This 
authorization  will  al.so  fund  about  33  nutri- 
tional service  projects  to  further  test  the 
new  methods  and  techniques  designed  to 
meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  aged,  tech- 
nlq\jes  developed  In  part  from  the  Informa- 
tion Ijeing  gathered  from  the  demonstration 
projects  now  being  funded  in  Dade  County 
senior  centers  to  which  I  referred  a  few 
moments  ago 

Mr  Chairman,  these  funds  are  needed  to 
continue  the  effurts  of  communities  across 
the  country  to  develop  new  and  meaningful 
programs  for  older  Americans  The  programs 
authorized  by  the  Older  Americans  Act  are 
pnjduclng  useful  and  practical  results,  and 
most  Important,  these  programs  are  reaching 
older  people  In  the  neighborho<xls  In  which 
they  live  and  where  these  programs  can  do 
the    most    good 

The  Older  Americans  .^ct  has  also  pointed 
up  the  need  to  develop  other  new  programs 
to  provide  new  opf>ort unities  for  the  elderly 
I  believe  that  we  must  go  beyond  these  grant 
programs  already  authorized  In  the  act  to 
provide  additional  resources  to  strengthen 
our  Commitment  to  those  who  have  helped 
to  build  uur  country. 

I  would  at  this  time.  Mr  Chalrm.in.  digress 
for  a  minute  regarding  this  matter  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill,  H  R  9893,  which 
will  move  In  this  direction  My  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  a  National  Commu- 
nity Senior  Service  Corps  which  would  tap 
the  vast  talent  pix>l  represented  In  the  skills 
of  thousands  uf  older  Americans  Every  com- 
munity in  the  Nation  Ls  facing  community 
needs  which  are  not  being  met.  primarily 
beoai«e  of  the  lack  of  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  utilizing  available  manpower  re- 
sources to  meet  these  needs 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  nearly 
5  3   million   potential   Jobs   In  public  service 


employment  represented  In  social  needs  not 
now  being  met.  There  are  at  the  same  time 
among  our  retired  older  people  thousands  of 
public  school  teachers,  lawyers,  dieticians, 
nutritionists,  social  welfare  workers  and  rec- 
reation workers,  librarians,  physicians  and 
nurses  Each  of  these  persons  could  be 
utilized  In  public  service  projects  without 
reducing  the  existing  levels  of  employment 
or  subverting  prevailing  labor  standards.  My 
bill  would  make  possible  a  new  prograim  to 
utilize  this  talent  and  provide  at  the  same 
time  for  new  opportunities  for  oiier  citizens 
to  continue  to  contribute  to  their  communi- 
ties My  bill  also  provides  for  money  to  con- 
struct and  operate  senior  citizens  activity 
centers  Currently  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  no  money  Is  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  centers  which  have  dem- 
onstrated again  and  again  their  value  In 
serving  as  a  focus  for  programs  for  older  peo- 
ple In  communities  throughout  the  country. 
Many  more  communities  would  be  able  to 
sponsor  programs  for  recreation.  Information, 
counseling,  referral  and  education  If  re- 
sources were  available  to  them  to  renovate 
existing  structures  or  to  build  new  facilities. 
My  bill  would  provic'e  the  needed  beginning 
in  those  communitlts  where  resources  to 
build  and  operate  cenr€r8  and  center  pro- 
grams are  limited 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bills  before  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  changes  In  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  I  have  just  discussed  are  of  major 
importance  If  we  are  to  sustain  the  momen- 
tum which  has  begun  at  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  level  Ui  provide  new  opportunities 
for  millions  of  older  Americans  to  live  out 
their  lives  in  dignity  and  honor  I  urge  this 
Committee  to  recommend  adoption  of  these 
measures  in  order  that  the  Congress  can 
continue  to  honor  lis  commitment  on  behalf 
of  those  Americans  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  improve  our  Nation.  Thank  you 


DESECRATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG  SHOULD  BE  A  FEDERAL 
CRIME 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genllemar 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  kind 
of  understatement  which  gave  his  words 
the  ring  of  complete  candor,  the  com- 
mander of  American  forces  in  Vietnam. 
General  Westmoreland,  recently  said: 

The  burning  of  the  flag — I  cannot  view 
that  as  other  than  an  unpatriotic  act. 
Thousands  of  men  have  died  for  that  flag, 
and  they  are  still  dying  for  It  In  Vietnam 

Ever  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
there  have  been  efforts  in  Congress  to 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  burn  or  other- 
wise desecrate  the  American  flag.  These 
hearings  are  another  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion, an  effort  which  I  sincerely  trust  will 
succeed. 

The  bill  that  I  have  sponsored  for  this 
purpose  is  HR.  8980. 

It  is  true  that  all  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  laws  making 
the  desecration  of  the  flag  punishable  as 
a  crime.  Penalties  range  from  none  In 
New  Hampshire  to  25  years  In  Texas. 
Several  States  have  Increased  or  are  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  increasing 
their  penalties  for  desecration  of  the  flag. 

Every  State  could  punish  for  murder. 
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too,  yet  Congress  not  long  ago  saw  fit  to 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  murder  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  rea- 
sons for  that  enactment  may  not  be  rele- 
vant to  the  reasons  for  also  making  dese- 
cration of  the  flag  a  Federal  crime,  but  at 
least  it  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  State 
penalties  does  not  preclude  the  exercise 
of  Federal  legislative  power  in  the  same 
area. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  all  the  valid 
reasons  for  such  a  bill  that  have  been 
spread  wide  In  the  newspapers,  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  that  have 
been  heard  In  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings. Most  of  these  reasons  reflect  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  held  patriotic  beliefs 
and  emotions,  and  I  am  In  complete 
agreement  with  them. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
those  who  wish  to  express  their  dissent 
from  the  policies  of  their  Government  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have 
adopted  flag-burning  as  a  symbol  of 
protest.  I  can  think  of  no  quicker  way 
for  them  to  engender  support  for  the 
policies  they  oppose.  Dissenters  must 
learn  to  dissent  in  a  way  that  is  accept- 
able to  most  Americans. 

After  all,  the  parents  of  young  boys 
who  are  drafted  to  flght  and  die  carmot 
be  expected  to  restrain  their  rage  at  such 
abuses  as  flag-burnings.  Why  should 
their  children  be  maimed  or  killed  when 
others  not  only  do  not  serve  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  but  also  des- 
ecrate that  flag?  Do  the  flag  burners 
who  attempt  to  Justify  their  acts  as  ex- 
pressions of  dissent  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  have  any  Idea  of  how 
little  dissent  is  tolerated  on  the  part  of 
a  private  in  the  Army?  Why  should 
patriotic  Americans,  willing  to  do  their 
part,  be  denied  the  simplest  and  most 
basic  freedoms — and  that  is  Just  how 
armies  have  to  be  run  If  they  are  to  be 
run  at  all — in  order  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  those  who  mock  the  national 
emblem,  who  refuse  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  whose  marching  Is 
confined  to  protest  demonstrations? 

That  great  veterans'  organization,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  at  its  67th 
national  convention  last  year,  adopted  a 
resolution  stating : 

We  strongly  support  legislation  providing 
punishment  .  .  .  for  any  person  who  pub- 
licly and  wlllfuUy  destroys,  mutilates,  or 
desecrates  the  American  Flag. 

The  distinguished  senior  vice  com- 
mander of  the  VFW  testifled  before  a 
subconmilttee  on  Monday  that — 

It  U  the  position  of  the  VJ.W.  that  the 
Congress  must  make  desecration  of  tbe  Flag 
a  crime.  Present  laws  concerning  disrespect 
for  the  Flag  are  inadequate  to  meet  tbe 
times.  .  .  .  What  Is  most  regrettable  la  tbat 
defilement  of  our  Flag  has  been  Interpreted 
by  other  nations  and  particularly  by  North 
Vietnam  as  a  substantial  resentment  of  the 
American  people  to  tbe  Vietnam  war  effort. 
The  Flag  of  the  United  States  Is  a  Federal 
banner  and  a  Federal  concern.  Let  us  guard 
that  concern. 

We  must  deter  and  pimlsh  any  acta 
that  are  deliberately  intended  to  cause 
desecration  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  That  flag  is  the  symbol  of  our  na- 
tional independence,  of  our  freedom,  of 
the  precious  heritage  won  for  us  by  brave 
men  and  women  over  the  generation*.  If 


the  flag-burners  hold  the  American 
heritage  in  contempt,  that  is  their  busi- 
ness, but  they  have  no  right  to  inflict 
their  contempt  for  it  on  the  rest  of  us. 

They  have  a  right  to  their  opinions, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  ours.  That  is  the 
basis  of  a  free  society.  They  must  not  be 
permitted  to  abuse  the  freedom  of  others. 
Public  and  overt  acts  of  disdain  and  con- 
tempt for  the  beliefs  and  traditions  of 
the  majority  of  Americans  must  not  be 
protected  under  quixotic  assertions  of 
constitutional  rights.  If  these  characters 
want  to  bum  flags,  let  them  do  so 
privately  in  their  own  furnaces  at  home. 
If  they  must  burn  American  flags  in  pub- 
lic, let  us  jail  them  under  a  Federal  crim- 
inal statute.  If  that  sounds  tough,  so  be  it. 


A  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  COLLEGE 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  another  bill  to  permit 
the  taxpayer  a  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  tuition  and  other  expenses  paid 
by  him  for  his  education  or  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents. 

At  present  I  am  the  sponsor  of  HJl. 
3625,  which  I  introduced  on  January  24, 
1967.  That  bill,  however,  would  only  allow 
the  taking  of  the  deduction  for  the  year 
In  which  the  person  paying  the  tuition 
actually  spent  the  money. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  pro- 
vides the  right  to  postpone  the  taking  of 
the  tax  deduction  for  up  to  5  years, 
when  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fuU  benefit  of  such  deduction.  I  have 
been  sponsoring  similar  legislation  since 
1957. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  higher  education  has  been  splraling 
upward  over  the  past  20  years  and 
is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  sub- 
stantially in  the  years  ahead.  Indeed,  for 
most  American  families  with  college-age 
children,  college  education  has  become 
the  single  largest  yearly  expense  of  the 
family.  I  believe  we  would  be  entirely 
justified  in  permitting  the  taxpayer  to 
deduct  these  educational  expenses  from 
his  gross  Income. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  long  recognized  that  higher  educa- 
tion does  not  benefit  only  the  person  re- 
ceiving it,  but  is  also  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Nation  and  its  future.  If  costs 
continue  to  rise — and  as  I  stated  previ- 
ously— there  is  every  indication  that  they 
will,  we  will  soon  reach  the  point  where 
most  families  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
heavy  burden.  The  public  colleges  can- 
not possibly  absorb  all  those  who  wish 
to  attend  and  the  private  colleges  will 
be  for  the  rich  and  those  bright  enough, 
or  strong  enough,  to  obtain  full  scho- 
lastic or  athletic  scholarships. 

Along  with  Increased  physical  facilities 
we  must  idao  provide  the  academic  com- 


munity with  the  students,  and  one  of 
the  ways  to  do  that  is  to  reduce  the  tax 
burden  on  those  who  pay  the  students 
way. 

I  believe  we  must  do  this  now  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  give  the  earliest  possible 
consideration  to  my  bill. 


RHODE     ISLAND    POVERTY    HEAR- 
INGS ENCOURAGE  SENATOR  PELL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernah]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  my  State  are  very  proud  of  our  distin- 
guished Jimior  Senator,  Hon.  Clairborne 
Pell. 

Among  his  many  concerns  is  the  para- 
dox of  poverty  in  our  aflfluent  society.  On 
Monday,  May  1,  he  chaired  a  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  Senator  Pell  was  encouraged 
at  the  end  of  the  hearing  during  which 
approximately  50  witnesses  from  every 
walk  of  life  and  economic  strata  testi- 
fied in  a  no-holds-barred  session.  Sena- 
tor Pell  concluded  that  the  communities 
of  Rhode  Island  are  doing  an  effective 
Job  in  helping  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  concerning  the  hearing  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  E.  Davis  which  appeared  in  the 
May  2  issue  of  the  Providence  Journal : 
Rhode  Island  Poverty  Hearings  Encourage 
Senator  Pell 
(By  Hamilton  E.  Davis) 

Ben.  Claiborne  Pell  wound  up  an  all-day 
hearing  on  antlpoverty  programs  In  Rhode 
Island  yesterday  by  concluding  that  no  ma- 
jor char,  es  are  needed  In  the  administra- 
tion legL:,.tlon  that  has  been  presented  to 
Congress. 

Senator  Pell,  the  only  m-jnber  of  an  In- 
vestigating Senate  subcommittee  who  ap- 
peared at  the  Providence  session,  said  that 
the  one  possible  area  for  change  Indicated 
wa*-  In  requiring  more  local  participation  in 
the  programs. 

The  Providence  session  -vas  one  In  a  series 
of  such  forums  to  be  helu  In  10  states  by  the 
Bubconunlttee  on  employment,  manpower 
and  poverty.  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  D-Pa,  Is 
chairman. 

The  subcommittee  will  begin  work  soon 
on  the  prv-'posed  Johnson  administration 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  The  measure  will  have  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  many  Republicans  and  some 
conservative  Democrata  who  wants  to  see  the 
program  dropped  or  changed  drastically. 

\  total  of  46  witnesses  appeared  at  the 
hearing  Including  state  and  local  antlpoverty 
officials,  employes  of  the  programs  and  resl- 
dente,  mostly  from  Provldenc*. 

The  bulk  of  the  wltnessec  gave  a  favorable 
picture  of  the  overall  program,  although 
there  were  a  number  of  complaints  about 
the  hiring  practices  of  Progress  for  Prov- 
idence Inc..  the  local  agency. 

And  the  out-and-out  critics  of  -he  effort  In 
Providence  were  less  outspoken  than  had 
been  expected.  Specific  complalnta  Included 
lack  of  Negroes  In  policymaking  Jobs,  too 
stringent  Job  specifications,  an  aUeged  has- 
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tlUtf  In  tb*  achool  department  to  tbe  com- 
munltr  ■eboQia  and  l«ck  ol  (ulBclMit  kicml 
p*rUetpaUon  in  tb«  xlmlnutxaUoQ  of  Uie 
programs. 

At  tbe  coxiduslon  ol  the  a«salon.  SeiVBtor 
P«U  Mdd  tbat  the  penonnel  problema  should 
b*  tolred  at  the  local  level,  that  the  Ptot- 


ence.  a  blD  to  amend  the  Otl  Pollution  around  the  Capitol  these  days  Their 
Act.  1934.  as  amended.  TTie  purpose  of  message  Is  simple:  Highway  beautlflca- 
thls  bUl  la  to  attempt  to  rectify  whatever  tlon  must  be  eliminated.  And  arguments 
problems  may  exist  In  the  proper  en-  against  this  bill  are  varied— from  Justl- 
forcement  of  this  act.  fiable  concern  over  the  elimination  of 

There  have  been  recent  press  reports     Jobs  to  appeals  for  States  rights.  Since  we 
IdoDM  agency  te  doing  the  beet  It  can  to     of  statements  alleged  to  have  been  made     are  not  yet  really  talking  about  the  aboli- 

bir«  Negroes  and  that  there  were  leas  com-      ' ..-.j  —  ^^x.    ^  .  .      ..      _  . 

plaints  about  poUUcal  Ijxaueace  in  the  pro- 
gram than  be  expected 

He  also  said  that  mure  allowance  might  be 
made  locally  for  hiring  people  with  lees  glit- 
tering qualUlcdClons  and.  most  Unportan:  of 
all,  that  the  programs  aim  more  at  preparliii; 


by  an  unidentified  spokesman  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congress  crippled  the  enforcement  of 
this  act  last  year  \rf  an  amendment 
which  defined  the  word  "discharge"  as 
used  in  the  act  for  the  first  time   Cer- 


tlon  of  billboards.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  job  threat  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated. 

But  none  of  these  lobbyists  talk  about 
the  rights  of  the  taxpayers  who  have  paid 
for  our  federally  financed  roadways  and 


people  for  jobs  m  private  Industry  than  In     tainly.  the  Congres*  did  not  intend  that  who  have  the  right  to  expect  them  to  be 

w  ..-_  .  j^j,  amendment  would  have  any  such  both  safe  and  scenic.  None  of  these  lob- 

^^T:^  „       ,  ^,..  _  byisis   talk   about   the  many   billboards 

Mr   Speaker,  my  bill  would  strike  out  that  detract  from  both  safety  and  scen- 

the  definition  of  •discharge"  added  last  ery   None  of  them  talk  about  the  rights 


keeping  them  in  public  agencies 

Senator  Pell,  who  asked  many  of  the 
Wltna— ee  whether  they  felt  the  antlpoverty 
program  shotjld  be  kept  In  the  federal  Office 
of  Bconomlc  Opportunity  rather  than  split 
up  among  uther  federal  agencies,  said  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  wa3  an  obvious 
conaensua  in  keeping  tbem  in  OEO. 

The  senator  said  that  this  was  one  of  the 
moet  important  problems  facing  the  Congress 
right  now  The  only  real  support  for  splitting 
up  tts  program!!  came  from  John  L  Magulre. 
a  persistent  critic  of  the  program. 

STAn    COORDINATOR 

Anthony  J  AgoetlnelU.  state  antlpoverty 
coordinator,  said  in  a  prepared  statement 
that  in  light  of  the  pressure  In  Congress  to 
bre*k  up  OEO.  the  community  action  pro- 
gr»m  would  be  best  suited  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  He 
aleo  suggested  what  agencies  might  get  the 
other  antlpoverty  prugr^una 

However,  he  refuse<l  to  answer  Senator 
Pell's  question  whether  he  f.ivored  con- 
tloulng  the  trend  toward  taking  programs 
out  of  OEO  He  said  that  such  pressure 
existed  in  Congre.ts  and  that  a  yes  or  no 
anawer  to  the  senator's  question  was  impos- 
sible. 

Other  than  a  general  request  for  more  sup- 
port, one  of  the  needs  moet  often  cited  was 
foe  day  care  centers  for  children  of  working 
mothers. 

One  of  the  morning  spe.ikers,  Benjamin 
J.  Parrell.  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  said  that  the  sub- 
oonunltte*  should  recommend  that  Congress 
aak  for  funds  from  OEO  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  for  a  net- 
work of  such  centers 

CVARA.VTEJTD    INC(JME 

Mr.  Parrell  also  recommended  that  Con- 
greea  establish  a  guaranteed  annua!  Income 
to  strike  at  the  source  of  the  problems  that 
make  community  action  program.*  necessary 

Strong  criticism  of  Progress  for  Providence 
was  also  voiced  by  Freeman  M  Soares.  an 
employee  of  the  agency  Mr  Soares  said  that 
the  poverty  program  has  done  nothing  for 
the  Negro 

He  said  that  there  are  no  Negroes  In  policy- 
making Jobs  In  the  agency  and  that  efforts 
to  do  something  about  this  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  have  failed  He  said  that  the  last 
two  major  jobs  to  come  up  in  the  agency 
went  to  white  people  even  though  Negroes 
wanted  them 


OIL  POLLUTION  ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright]  may  extend 
hla  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing,  foi   appropriate  refer- 


year  an-i  thereby  restore  the  act.  insofar 
as  the  problem  of  enforcement  Is  con- 
cerned, to  the  same  status  as  it  occupied 
for  4J  years  prior  to  la.st  year  s  amend- 
ments My  bill  would  thus  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  courts  to 
proceed  with  the  orderly  enforcement  of 
the  act  in  the  same  manner  as  tiiey  did 
prior  to  tlie  1966  amendments. 


I  THINK  THAT  I  SHALL  NEVER  SEE 
A  BILLBOARD  LOVELY  AS  A  TREE 

Mr      PRYOR      Mr      Speaker.     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  ResmckI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objec'ion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RESNICK  Mr  Speaker.  2  years 
aco  the  President  and  Mrs  Johnson  cre- 
ated a  program  aimed  at  restoring  to  the 
pfoplt'  a  vcr>'  basic  birthright  the  beauty 
of  America  It.self 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  his 
support  of  this  prot;ram  And  I  commend 
his  First  Lady  for  her  leadership  and 
participation  In  this  needed  work 

The  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of 
1965  wa.s  pa.'i.st'd  by  the  89lh  Congress. 
It  was  passed  becau.se  the  Congre.ss  had 
corrc-ctly  Jud^;ed  the  widespread  support 
this  program  enjoyed  by  our  citizens  ev- 
erywhere It  was  passed  t)ecause  of  the 
hard  work  of  those  who  agreed  with  the 
President  and  Ladybird  John.son  that 
America  can  be  beautiful  And  it  pas.sed 
because  Mrs  John.son  mobilized  public 
support  for  it  with  her  national  cleanup 
campaigns  to  check  the  country's  com- 
mercialized defacement 

This  act  provided  for  the  gradual  con- 
trol over  billt)oard  signs  and  other  clut- 
ter along  federally  aided  highways 

It  excludes  billboards  within  660  feet 
of  the  highways,  except  for  on-premise 
advertising  and  advertising  In  Industrial 
or  commercial  areas  And  it  allows  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  75  percent 
and  States  25  percent  of  com{>ensation 
to  owners  of  .signs  which  would  be  re- 
moved It  IS  estimated  that  1,017,000  bill- 
lx)Hrds  are  due  to  come  down  in   1970. 

This  program  is  now  in  grave  danger. 
I  daresay  that  never  have  so  many  lob- 
byists worked  so  hard  to  perpetuate  ugli- 
ness in  America  as  the  billboard  lobbyists 
In  recent  weeks  I  am  told  that  some  200 
lobbyists     have     been     seen     scurrying 


of  motorists  who  don't  want  to  be  "a 
captive  audience"  for  beer  and  bathing 
suit  manufacturers. 

The  billboard  lobby  has  historically 
opposed  any  sort  of  control  or  regula- 
tion Now  they  are  outraged  over  the  pro- 
po.sed  new  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  stand- 
ards for  the  location,  size  and  frequency 
of  billboard  placements  and  are  trj'lng 
desperately  to  scuttle  this  measure. 

We  in  Congress  represent  the  people. 
This  is  one  instance  where  the  people 
have  no  other  advocates — no  lobbyists — 
to  speak  out  in  tlieir  behalf  except  for 
their  elected  representatives.  Highways 
are  built  with  our  people's  money.  And 
as  the  noted  news  analyst.  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  said  on  Ills  program  tlie  other 
evening : 

TTie  public  Is  flnanclng  a  business  oppor- 
tunity (or  advertisers.  If  the  roads  were  not 
there,  the  billboards  would  not  be  either 
But  as  so  often  happens,  business  forgets 
that  the  public  Interest  still  comes  flrst. 

Business  may  forget,  but  the  Congress 
cannot  forget  that  the  public  interest 
still  comes  first.  And  highway  beautiflca- 
tlon  Is  clearly  in  the  public  Interest. 
There  can  be  no  legitimate  reason  why 
the  90th  Congress  should  reverse  the 
sound  and  progressive  legislation  enacted 
by  the  89th  Congress.  If  this  bill  Is  sup- 
ported by  my  colleagues  on  its  merits 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  positive 
Impact  on  our  national  Hie.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  solidly  supporting  this 
program. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  is 
growing  support  in  the  Nation's  press 
for  not  only  maintaining  the  sound  legis- 
lative program  now  on  the  books,  but 
actually  strengthening  It. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these  edi- 
torials which  call  for  maliitaining  high- 
way beautiflcatlon  In  the  face  of  unprece- 
dented lobbying  attempts  to  scuttle  the 
measure.  The  89th  Congress  was  known 
as  the  Congress  of  accomplishment.  Let 
It  never  be  said  of  the  90th  Congress  that 
we  were  "a  Congress  of  destruction." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  Into 
the  Record  a  sampling  of  editorial  opin- 
ion dealing  with  the  need  for  highway 
beautiflcatlon  legislation: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (DC)  Star,  May  4, 
19«71 

THE  Mighty  Billboard 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  the  late  Senator  Kerr 

of  Oklahoma  used  to  laugh  off  proposals  to 

rid  the  nation's  highways  of  ugly  billboards 

as  an  "assthetlc"  plot  to  kill  free  enterprise — 
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and  no  one  Is  buying  that  line  of  attack  any 
more. 

With  the  passing  of  years,  however,  only 
the  tactics  have  changed.  The  political  force 
of  the  billboard  lobby  is,  from  every  visible 
sign,  as  effective  as  ever.  During  the  last 
few  days.  Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd 
has  made  a  spirited  and  reasonable  defense 
of  the  mandatory  billboard-removal  law 
which  the  administration  wrested  from  Con- 
gress less  than  two  years  ago.  And  the  Indi- 
cations at  the  moment,  sad  to  say,  are  that 
those  pleas  are  falling  on  deaf  ears. 

The  exciise  this  time,  as  voiced  by  Rep- 
resentative Kluczynskl  of  Illinois,  whose 
House  subcommittee  has  Just  finished  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  federal  program,  is  that 
the  IQSS  law  Is  a  "can  of  worms."  so  un- 
enforceable as  to  require  a  whole  new  legisla- 
tive approach.  Kluczynskl.  moreover.  Is 
speaking  from  a  position  of  strength,  since 
the  program  will  expire  unless  it  is  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  proceed  beyond  the  end 
of  next  month. 

The  billboard  law,  to  give  its  opponents 
their  due.  Is  Indeed  dllBcult  to  enforce, 
partly  because  of  the  modified  form  In  which 
the  administration's  initial  proposals 
emerged  from  Congress  In  1966.  It  Is  Boyd's 
contention,  however,  that  the  law  has  not 
been  given  a  fair  chance  to  work  In  terms 
of  time.  And  that.  It  seems  to  us,  Is  clearly 
the  fact. 

One  conclusion  Is  borne  out  by  the  whole 
history  of  billboard  controls:  The  best 
chance  of  success  Is  to  Impose  the  controls 
on  a  national  basis  as  a  condition  of  dis- 
pensing federal  aid  for  highways.  If  the  law 
Is  opened  to  modification  In  Congress,  that 
Is  the  principle  that  the  billboard  lobby  will 
be  shooting  at.  The  congressional  decision 
which  Is  In  the  public  Interest  is  not  to 
curtaU  highway  beautiflcatlon  goals  at  this 
point,  but  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
present  law  for  the  two  years  the  admin- 
istration requests. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  May  6.  19671 
The  BnxBOAso  Hiohwatmen 

It's  that  time  of  year  when  a  lot  of  New 
Yorkers  begin  thinking  about  vacation  trips 
In  the  car  and  being  bombarded  with  appeals 
to  avoid  Uttering  the  highways  and  to  Keep 
America  Beautiful. 

Meanwhile,  that  band  of  highwaymen  col- 
lectively known  as  the  billboard  lobby  Is 
bombarding  Congress  with  demands  to  Keep 
America  as  tTgly  as  Possible. 

Their  hit-and-run  attack  la  directed  at 
the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  passed  two 
years  ago  and  their  strategn^  Is  as  simple 
and  as  selfish  as  ever:  wreck  the  law.  The 
tactics  this  time  involve  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

The  act  Is  a  modest  one.  It  would  keep 
billboards  at  least  660  feet  away  from 
stretches  totaling  some  366,000  miles 
throughout  the  U.S.,  which  has  3,600,000 
miles  of  roads  altogether.  It  would  also  re- 
quire that  Junkyards  within  1,000  feet  of 
roads  be  decently  screened.  The  deadline 
for  compliance  is  July  1,  1970. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  you're  going 
to  the  mountains  or  to  the  shore  this  year. 
The  chances  are  you'll  have  to  cross  long 
stretches  of  man-made  wasteland  en  route. 
If  you're  tired  of  this,  you  may  be  disposed 
to  tell  your  Senators,  your  Congressmen, 
Rep.  Kluczynskl  (D-Ill.).  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Roads  subcommittee — and  the 
White  House. 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  May  6.  1967] 

BkAtmnCATION 

Mention  the  national  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon Act  and  some  of  the  country's  moet 
powerful  lobby  groups — such  as  the  bill- 
board and  tourist  interests — will  set  up  an 
Immediate  clamor  for  its  repeal,  or  Insist 
on  such  modifications  as  to  render  It  almoet 


worthless.  XiOet  In  tbe  din  is  the  small  voice 
that  wishes  to  preserve  what  Is  left  of 
national  beauty.  Lota  and  almoet  forgotten 
are  the  remindws  that  since  the  Interstate 
and  primary  highway  systems  were  built  with 
public  money  the  public  Interest  must  come 
flrst. 

At  a  series  of  hearings  held  by  a  House 
Public  Works  subcommittee,  witnesses  have 
held  forth  at  great  length  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  implementing  the  law  which  is  now 
almost  two  years  old. 

There  Is  much  sentiment  for  modifying 
the  clause  which  bans  billboards  from  within 
660  feet  of  highway  rights-of-way.  There  is 
more  sentiment  for  eliminating  altogether 
the  penalty  clause  under  which  states  would 
lose  up  to  10  per  cent  of  their  highway  con- 
struction money  If  they  fall  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  law.  There  is,  above  everything. 
a  widespread  confusion  among  the  states  as 
to  how  various  provisions  of  the  act  are  to 
he  Interpreted. 

As  long  as  the  committee  is  tinkering  with 
the  act  there  will  be  anxiety  that  the  afore- 
mentioned lobby  groups  will  get  all  or  part  of 
what  they  want.  Indeed,  Representative 
Kluczynskl  has  not  left  much  doubt  that 
he  hopes  to  satisfy  some  of  their  demands. 
There  Is  some  encouragement,  however,  from 
Representative  Pallon,  the  Public  Works 
chairman.  Mr.  Fallon  Isn't  as  sure  as  some 
members  of  bis  committee  that  the  act  will 
have  to  be  rewritten.  But  in  any  case  the 
sole  purpoee,  he  says,  will  be  to  eliminate 
ambigvUtles — not  to  modify,  confuse  or  per- 
vert the  original  goals. 

(From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

Apr.  SO,  1967) 

Road   Beautt   Fioht   Must   Continue 

The  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1966 
must  not  be  allowed  to  die  for  lack  of  funds. 
Nor  should  the  act's  supporters  in  Congress 
give  way  to  pressures  of  the  billboard  lobby 
lor  substantial  weakening  of  its  thrust 
against  highway  clutter. 

Hearings  have  been  held  in  all  60  states 
on  billboard  standards  drafted,  on  order  of 
Congress,  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
As  a  result,  many  of  these  tentative  stand- 
ards have  been  eased,  but  the  billboard  lobby 
Is  still  not  satisfied. 

And  It  clearly  wUl  not  be  satisfied  unless 
the  opponents  of  clutter  give  up  entirely  or 
restrict  their  antibllllKtard  efforts  to  a  few 
thousand  miles  of  specially  designated  "scenic 
highways." 

The  1965  measure  Is  aimed,  quite  prop- 
erly, at  removal  of  billboards  on  268,000  miles 
of  federally  aided  Interstate  and  primary 
roads  outside  urban  areas.  It  makes  excep- 
tions of  signs  offering  ofllclal  directions  and 
thoee  advertising  on-the- premises  business. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  expendi- 
ture of  9200  million  a  year  for  the  next  10 
years  for  general  highway  beautlficatlon 
under  the  1965  act.  Roughly  a  fourth  of  this 
would  be  used  to  compensate  billboard  Arms 
for  sign  removal.  A  relatively  small  portion 
would  aid  junkyard  proprietors  with  screen- 
ing and  relocation  programs.  And  most  would 
go  for  federal  planting  and  other  construc- 
tive projects  for  scenic  enhancement  along 
highway  strips. 

The  InlUal  appropriation,  a  modest  «90 
million,  runs  out  on  June  30.  And  the  time 
Is  here  for  Congress  to  move  firmly  toward 
a  final  realization  of  the  basic  goals  of  the 
1965  act. 

(From  Newaday,  Apr.  10,  1967] 
AmxcA  THK  What? 
Any  day  now,  spring  blossoms  will  bloom 
along  Long  Island's  parkways  and  thousands 
of  driver*  will  enjoy  the  view. 

Long  Island  has  beautiful  parkways  be- 
cause Robert  Moaes  fought  and  won  a  l>attle 
with  the  outdoor  advertising  industry.  Had 


he  lost.  Long  Island's  parkways  today  might 
be  dreary  commercial  causeways  bordered  by 
billboards  Instead  of  spring  blossoms.  Cur- 
rently, an  even  bigger  battle  is  l>elng  fought 
In  Washlng^ton.  At  issue  is  whether  scenery 
or  salesmanship  will  prevail  along  267,774 
miles  of  the  nation's  highway  system. 

The  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965 
expires  June  30.  Hearings  now  being  held  In 
the  Congress  will  decide  whether  the  act 
will  be  extended,  modified  or  scrapped.  It's 
a  good  law,  and  it  deserves  to  survive,  but  It 
may  not. 

As  It  nov.-  st.tnds,  the  law  provides  for  a 
long-range  program  that  will  enable  the  na- 
tion to  preserve  what  President  Johnson 
caled  a  "green  legacy"  for  future  generations. 
The  Commerce  Department  estimates  that 
by  1970,  839,000  billboards  in  rursd  areas  and 
50,000  more  in  commercial  and  industrial 
areas  will  have  been  removed,  if  the  program 
is  allowed  to  proceed.     - 

But  the  President's  beautiflcatlon  pro- 
gram, because  of  Its  ambitious  goals.  Is  not 
an  endeavor  that  can  produce  results  over- 
night. It  has  been  slow  getting  started.  It 
has  yet  to  result  In  the  removal  of  even  one 
billboard.  Critics  of  the  law  cite  these  Initial 
dlf&cultles  as  evidence  that  the  entire  pro- 
gram is  unworkable. 

The  outdoor  advertising  Industry  is  not 
missing  this  opportunity  to  accomplish  what 
It  failed  to  do  In  1965:  kill  the  beautlficatlon 
program.  It's  formidable  lobby  is  pressing 
home  the  argument  that  the  bllll>oard  in- 
dustry is  a  legitimate  business  with  a  right 
to  obstruct  our  view  In  the  name  of  busi- 
ness. 

But  "rights"  are  in  conflict  here.  The  roads 
were  paid  for  by  the  people.  Who  has  the 
right  to  Impair  the  people's  enjoyment  of  the 
natural  beauty  opened  to  them  by  their 
roads?  In  1966.  the  Congress  answered  this 
question  with  the  passage  of  the  Highway 
Beautlficatlon  Act.  It  was  not  as  strong  a  law 
as  the  President  wanted,  but  It  was  the 
strongest  stand  the  Congress  had  ever  taken 
In  defense  of  the  people's  right  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  land. 

Previously,  the  Congress  had  attempted  to 
lure  the  states  into  complying  with  federal 
standards  of  biUboard  control  by  offering 
bonuses  to  cooperative  states.  This  approach 
was  incorporated  in  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
of  1958.  It  was  a  complete  failure. 

By  the  time  the  law  expired  in  1966,  only 
$772,323  in  bonus  payments  had  been  made. 
These  payments  Involved  only  274  miles  of 
road  in  10  states.  Obviously  another  ap- 
proach was  needed.  The  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon Act  of  1966  provided  that  new  approach. 
Under  its  provisions,  states  that  have  not 
reached  agreement  with  the  government  on 
bUlboard  control  by  1968  wlU  face  the  loss  of 
10  per  cent  of  federal  highway  construction 
aid.  It  also  provides  for  federal  participation 
In  the  reimbursement  of  bUlboard  owners, 
the  acquisition  of  scenic  strips  along  high- 
way rights  of  way  and  the  screening  and  re- 
location of  unsightly  Junkyards. 

The  future  of  this  ambitious  and  worth- 
while program  must  t)e  decided  in  the  Con- 
gress by  June  30.  Long  Island  already  has  a 
small  portion  of  the  "green  legacy"  this  pro- 
gram can  provide.  Those  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  seasons  change  along  the  park- 
ways know  what  Is  involved  here.  The  Con- 
gress should  resist  all  efforts  to  weaken  or  to 
klU  this  farsighted  program. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remark  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
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obl«ctlon  to  the  reqvtest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkazisas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
administration's  efforts  to  aissure  a  con- 
tinuing prosperity  for  the  NaUon  are 
reflected  In  a  number  of  areas  of  coniiid- 
erable  importance  to  all  of  ua.  None, 
however.  Ls  more  encouraging  than  the 
outlook  for  small  busmess.  particularly 
those  who  utilized  Federal  Government 
programs  and  services  available  to  them 
I  refer.  Mr  Speaker,  particularly  to 
the  programs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration wiiich  are  especially  de- 
signed to  counsel  and  assist  the  coun- 
try's 4.7  milUon  small  concerns. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  of  several  cases  in  my  congressional 
district  wherein  SB  As  lendlni?  program 
has  provided  both  major  assistance  to  a 
deserving  and  much-needed  small  busi- 
ness, and  was  of  considerable  assistance 
to  the  whole  community. 

The  Maine  Machine  Products  Co 
located  In  South  Parts.  Maine,  wa.s 
established  In  1956.  by  two  mechanical 
engineers,  Roland  L  Sutton.  Jr .  and 
Henry  W.  Detert.  They  hired  two  em- 
ployees at  that  time 

By  1959.  the  promising  firm  needed 
capital  funds  to  keep  up  with  mounting 
orders  for  machines  and  components 
used  In  electronics,  aircraft,  and  for 
woodworkers,  tanners,  and  paper  manu- 
facturers. Local  banks  were  unable  to 
lend  the  needed  $35,000. 

When  the  small  firm  approached  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the 
agency  suggested  that  both  a  local  bank 
and  SBA  participate  This  was  arranged 
through  SBAs  lending  program,  with 
each  participant  taking  a  50-percent 
share  of  the  loan. 

Since  that  time,  the  comptmy  has  en- 
joyed contmued  progress  with  sales, 
profits,  and  net  worth  increasing  steadily 
Employment  has  Increased  from  19  to  44. 
and  sales  have  increased  more  than  ten- 
fold. The  annual  payroll  of  the  prosper- 
ing company  now  exceeds  $267,000. 

While  the  Small  Bu.sincss  Administra- 
tion has  made  more  than  600  business 
loans  totaling  nearly  $30  million  In  the 
State  of  Maine,  I  believe  this  particular 
case  emphasizes  not  only  the  economic 
value  of  such  service,  but  demonstrates 
the  additional,  or  fringe,  benefits  which 
accrue  from  a  Govenunent-buslness  co- 
operative venture. 

If  this  success  story  were  multiplied 
by  the  more  than  600  other  loan  cases, 
I  believe  we  would  have  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  SBAs  contributions  to  my 
State  and  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  my  belief 
that  the  successes  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  aciileved  in  Maine 
are  not  mere  happenstances. 

Presld„^nt  Johnson  has  many  times 
urged  that  full  measuie  be  taken  of  the 
needs  of  small  business  He  has  urged 
that  we  act  to  make  small  business  one 
of  the  biggest  growth  industries  In  the 
country. 

Here  than  this,  he  has  stressed  the 
need  for  cooperation  between  t>usine&8 
and  Goverrunent  to  the  end  that  greater 
security  and  prosperity  are  brought  to 
alL 


Cooperation  Is  built  upon  understand- 
ing I  note  with  pleasure  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration are.  In  no  small  measure,  the  re- 
sult of  President  Johnson's  solicitude. 


NATIONAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE  FAIR 
CAMPAIGN  PRACTICES  COMMITTEE 

Mr     PRYOR      Mr     Speaker,     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Edwards!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  ajid  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE:.'\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  :> 

There  wiis  no  objection 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  grant  a  national  charter  to  the 
Fa;r  Campaign  Practices  Committee,  the 
only  national  objective,  bipartisan  or- 
ganization working  to  improve  the  cli- 
mate of  American  political  campaigns. 
A  charter  recognizing  the  national  scope 
and  stature  of  the  committee  will  help 
all  of  us  achieve  the  goal  of  clean  and 
effective  political  contests,  for  the  elected 
leaders  of  our  Sute  and  National  Gov- 
enunents  ar«^  the  ones  who  gel  the  great- 
est direct  benefit  from  the  work  of  the 
Fair   Campaign    PrecUces   Committee. 

For  more  than  10  years  the  committee 
has  worked  to  educate  the  voters — and 
the  candidates — on  the  principles  of  fair 
campaigning  The  committee  was  orga- 
nized in  the  days  when  smear  and  Innu- 
endo—  the  casual  Imputation  of  dis- 
loyalty and  routine  sneers  about  personal 
habit.s — were  standard  weapons  used  by 
too  many  candidate."!  The  co.mmlttee  de- 
veloped the  code  of  fair  campaign  prac- 
tices as  a  set  of  principles  against  which 
a  candidate  3  conduct  could  be  measured 
and  as  a  basis  for  education  of  future 
voters  on  the  ideals  of  American  politics. 

Candidates  for  most  of  the  Important 
Government  offices  now  sign  the  pledge 
to  campaign  fairly  And  they  honor  the 
pledge,  for  candidates  have  learned  that 
a  clean  campaign — an  all-out  political 
contest  with  the  issues  honestly  pre- 
sented and  forcefully  debated— is  most 
often  a  successful  campaign  The  vott>r8 
are  more  and  more  interested  In  the 
ethics  of  pollttca!  campaigns,  due  In  large 
part  to  the  educatloixal  material  the  fair 
campaign  practices  committee  lias  pre- 
pared for  high  school  and  college  civics 
classes. 

There  still  Is  much  work  to  be  done  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  p«5lltlca!  campaigns 
fiercely  fought  but  fairly  conducted.  A 
national  charter  for  the  fair  campaign 
practices  committee  will  lu'lp  achKve 
that  goal,  and  I  urse  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  lei,lslation 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  brief  .summary 
of  the  accomplishments  and  history  of 
the  fair  campaign  practices  committee 
entitled  'The  CorLscience  of  American 
Politics"; 

The  CONSciEsiCE  or  American  Pchitics 
In  the  early  1950'»  the  cUmale  of  political 
c.»mpal}{n3  In  the  United  States  w.is  »o  biid 
a  U  S  Senate  Corumitlee  wirned  that  dirty 
politic*  Wd*  "destroying  our  eyslem  of  free 
eleclluua,"   The  fUUi  illterlug   tx>«  campalga 


trail  compelled  anot,her  Senate  group  to  urge 
the  two  major  political  parties  to  eetabllsli 
standards  of  fair  cainp>algulDg. 

As  a  result,  the  Fair  Campaign  PracUces 
Conunliiee  waa  set  up  as  the  conscience 
ot  American  politics  and  Immediately  went 
to  work  lo  prevent  specific  smears  while 
developing  a  broad  program  to  educat«  the 
voters  and  the  candldaten  on  the  value  of 
clean  canjp<vlgnlug.  For  example: 

li>56 — A  doctored  newaphoto.  showing  the 
Oovernor  of  Maine  huddled  with  a  CIO  of- 
fl.'i.il  while  a  major  corporation  executive 
waa  neatly  cropped  out.  baclLflred  when  the 
true   facts  were   reported. 

1958 — The  San  Franctsco  Chronicle  with- 
drew lis  tupport  from  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  California  because  of  smear  tactics 
highlighted  by  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee.  The  repudiated  candidate  loBt. 
as  did  a  candld.tte  for  California  Attorney 
General  who  used  smear  and  smirch  tactics. 
I960— To  separate  the  ethics  of  religion 
from  the  politics  of  bigotry,  the  Committee 
sponsored  a  two  day  private  meeting  of  reli- 
gious leaders  which  resulted  in  widely  pub- 
licized guidelines  for  fair  discussion  of  rell- 
g^lon  In  elec'lon  campaigns. 

19^2 — A  smcar-by-mnuendo  campaign  to 
Inject  Irrelevant  dlscus.slon  of  a  candidate's 
divorce  Into  the  c.impalgn  for  Governor  of 
New  York  was  uncovered  by  the  Committee 
und  blocked  before  It  got  under  way. 

Iy6<-— Democrats  withdraw  television  ad- 
vert;.<:empn-o  which  linked  the  Republican 
candldJite  to  children  thre.itened  by  atomic 
f.iUout;  Republlc.ins  withdrew  a  loaded  prop- 
aganda film  which  Implied  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  responsible  for  the  social 
Ills  of  the  citlee.  Both  parties  denounced  a 
vicious  'psychiatrist  poll"  questioning  the 
Republican  candidate's  mental  health 

19«6 — The  Committee's  work  in  Alabama 
gubernatorial  primary  was  commended  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  helping  create  a 
climate  permitting  new  voters  to  cast  their 
bsUois  "freely  and   comfortably  " 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  dozens  of  Jobs 
the  Committee  takes  on  each  campaign  year 
to  improve  the  climate  of  fwUtlcal  races  for 
President,  far  Senator,  for  Governor,  and 
for  the  435  seats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives More  important  are  Uie  Committee's 
broader  educ.^tlon.il  projects  to  warn  both 
the  ciindldates  and  the  voters  that  the  surest 
way  to  bring  about  government  by  scoundrels 
Is  lo  call  every  man  who  runs  for  office  a 
s.^nindrel    For  cx.imple  the  Committee: 

Created  a  code  of  Fair  Campaign  Practices, 
now  subscribed  to  by  nearly  every  candidate 
for   major   political  office. 

Developed  school  pamphlets  and  material 
for  social  studies  textbooks  to  educate  future 
voters  on  fair  play  In  politics. 

Prepared  a  political  Candidate's  Manu.il 
on  the  techniques  of  fair  campaigning  and 
of  defense  agaliust  smear  tactics. 

Sent  out  checklists  each  election  year  to 
help  VQicn  spot  political  sme.xrs. 

Distributed  r.-idlo  and  television  announce- 
ments and  new.ipaper  stories  warning  voters 
about  polltlc.il  smear  tactics,  particularly 
during  the  last  days  of  campaigns. 

Conducted  the  first  national  conference  to 
seek  solutions  to  the  abuses  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision  In  political  campaigns 

The  creation  of  the  Pair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee  in  1954  was  a  direct  response 
to   public   demand 

Today  it  Is  not  easy  to  recall  the  climate 
of  campaigns  In  the  early  1950  s  The  press, 
scholars,  religious  leaders,  the  Congre.'.s — 
most  segments  of  American  leadership- 
cried  out  against  the  excesses  of  smear  and 
vtuncatlon.  Uie  almost  casual  Imputation  of 
disloyalty  to  national  figures,  the  mire 
through  which  candidates  for  high  public 
office  were  forced  to  trudge. 

In  1951  two  Senate  sulKommlttees — one 
concerned  with  elections  and  one  with  ettUcs 
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In  government — urged  the  establishment  of  a 
bipartisan  body  of  prominent  private  citi- 
zens to  rally  moral  support  for  decent  elec- 
tion campaigns.  Editorials  of  the  era  agreed 
with  the  New  York  Times  in  its  assessment 
of  the  1950  campaign  as  a  "nightmare  of  Im- 
mersion In  billingsgate  ....  So  complete  la 
the  character  assassination  In  some  cases 
that  those  who  reach  public  office  will  have 
lL>st  the  confidence  of  the  voters  who  put 
them  there.  The  most  serious  result  of  all, 
perhaps.  Is  that  If  this  sort  of  thing  con- 
tinues, It  will  become  Increasingly  difficult 
to  get  decent  men  and  women  to  stand  for 
public  office  because  of  the  unjustified  abuse 
suffered  en  route  .  .  .  ." 

The  relatively  decent  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1952  partly  obscured  the  frenzied 
calumnies  of  the  off-year"  1950  elections,  but 
as  the  Congressional  campaign  of  1954  ap- 
j)roached  It  became  obvious  there  would  be 
political  business  as  usual — all-out  dirty 
campaigning.  A  handful  of  leading  citizens 
acted  In  response. 

Miss  Aiuia  Lord  Strauss,  a  recent  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
VS.:  Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  Look,  and 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post,  formed  a  nucleus  for  a  national 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee.  Be- 
Uglous  leaders,  including  Charles  P.  Taft,  the 
only  layman  to  have  been  president  of  the 
Federal  CouncU  of  Churches,  Joined  the 
effort,  together  with  other  publishers  and 
civic  leaders,  and  the  Committee  was  estab- 
lished as  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  educa- 
tional organization  In  September  of  1954. 
Miss  Strauss  became  Its  chairman,  Owen  J. 
Roberts,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  held  the  p>ost  of  honorary  chairman 
until  his  death. 

Its  first  action  was  to  adopt  the  Code  of 
Fair  Campaign  Practices,  based  on  a  draft 
code  from  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  at  the  time  of  lt«  1951 
recommendations.  The  second  step  was  to 
prevail  on  the  naUonal  leaders  of  the  two 
major  parties.  Republican  Chairman  Leonard 
W.  Hall  and  Democratic  Chairman  Stephen 
A.  Mitchell,  to  Join  Miss  Strauss  In  a  Wash- 
ington press  conference  to  endorse  the  Code 
and  commend  It  to  their  fellow  politicians. 

The  nature  of  political  campaigning  has 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  Code  and  Its  ac- 
ceptance. In  succeeding  years  a  Washington 
press  conference  at  which  the  two  party 
leaders  signed  the  Code  became  a  starting 
ceremony  for  election  campaigns,  in  effect 
of>enlng  the  hustings  with  national  attention 
to  the  standards  of  fair  play  In  campaigning. 

Charles  P.  Taft  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  In  1956.  and  a  few  years  later 
former  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Truman 
became  honorary  members. 

Other  substantial  InnovaUons  which  have 
become  part  of  the  fiber  of  American  politics 
include  telegraphed  warn-ngs  of  last-minute 
smear  attacks  to  the  nation's  newspapers, 
especially  In  areas  where  unusual  problems 
are  foreseen.  These  were  begun  In  1956.  Many 
papers  feature  these  warnings  In  front  page 
boxes,  others  on  their  editorial  pages. 

At  the  close  of  the  1956  campaign  the 
Committee  realized  it  had  no  detalleC  knowl- 
edge of  where  the  wont  abuses  had  occurred 
nor,  for  that  matter,  did  It  know  the  national 
picture  of  unfair  campaigning.  It  undertook 
a  "state-by-state  study  of  smear  "  which  has 
been  repeated  every  two  years.  These  reports 
are  widely  used  by  newspapers,  political  or- 
ganizations, Ubrarles,  high  schooU  and  col- 
leges. 

As  the  work  of  the  Comnalttee  became  bet- 
ter known,  high  school  civics  teachers  asked 
for  more  Information  about  campaign  tech- 
niques and  how  to  tell  the  good  from  the 
bad.  Theee  questions  led  to  examination  of 
high  school  texts  dealing  with  American  Gov- 
ernment and  problems  of  democracy.  The 
Committee  was  startled  to  find  that  none  of 
the  texts  in  general  used  at  11th  and  12th 
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gp-ade  levels  dealt  with  tbe  ethics  of  poUtical 
argument,  nor  did  tbe  texts  tell  how  the 
voter  might  protect  himself  against  false- 
hood. Innuendo  and  Irrelevancy  In  cam- 
paigns. The  texts  usually  dealt  at  great  length 
with  the  mechanics  of  the  campaign — a  day 
In  the  life  of  a  candidate — but  almost  never 
with  the  substance. 

With  the  assistance  of  high  school  teach- 
ers, organizations,  and  professors  of  educa- 
tion, the  Committee  began  experimenting 
with  teaching  aids  to  fill  the  gap.  By  1960 
the  program  emerged  as  a  major  pamphlet, 
"Pair  Play  In  PoUtlcs."  Revised  and  expanded 
two  years  later,  it  now  Is  in  use  In  some  2,000 
high  schools  and  school  systems  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Commltte«  also  sectu-ed  the  Interest 
and  cooperation  of  civics  text  authors  and 
publishers,  and  convinced  them  to  Incor- 
porate basic  elements  of  the  Committee's  ap- 
proach to  responsible  citizen  participation  In 
political  campaigns.  Thousands  of  studenu 
now  address  queries  to  the  Committee  an- 
nually, and  some  of  these  carry  their  Interest 
and  concern  out  of  high  school  into  col- 
leges and  graduate  schools,  helping  to  swell 
the  number  of  scholars  and  teachers  who 
concentrate  attention  on  political  ethics. 
The  material  is  also  tised  extensively  by  civic, 
political  and  reUgious  discussion  groups. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Committee 
began  to  seek  cooperation  from  pollUcal  sci- 
entists In  colleges  and  universities.  Now  some 
200  faculty  members  and  graduate  students 
In  nearly  every  state  are  part  of  the  In- 
formal but  effective  network  of  observers, 
analysts  and  researchers  for  the  Committee. 
Although  very  few  political  scientists  had 
any  Interest  In  the  subject  when  this  pro- 
gram got  tmder  way,  political  campaign 
ethics  and  voters'  perception  of  unfair  tac- 
tics are  now  a  major  Interest  of  scores  of 
prominent  scholars.  The  first  senior  thesis  on 
such  a  topic  appeared  in  1959.  Today  at  least 
a  dozen  master's  theses  and  doctoral  dis- 
sertations every  year  treat  some  aspect  of  the 
subject,  and  a  dozen  or  more  scholars  work 
on  special  research  projects  In  the  Commit- 
tee's office  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

As  the  prospect  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency  began  to  grow,  the 
Conunlttee  foresaw  an  outbreak  of  rabid 
antl-CathoUclsm  as  a  part  of  the  campaign. 
Preparations  were  begun  late  In  1957  to  bring 
together  leading  theologians  and  social  ethics 
professors  from  the  major  reUglons  to  con- 
sider what  questions  were  fair  to  put  to  a 
Catholic  seeking  the  Presidency.  In  the 
spring  of  1960  the  long-planned  conference 
took  place  In  Washington,  with  participa- 
tion from  every  responsible  faith  group. 

A  statement  developed  from  the  meetings 
was  circulated  to  every  religious  denomina- 
tion. There  was  a  massive  campaign  within 
most  of  the  denominations  to  Isolate  poUtlcal 
bigotry  from  bona  fide  questions.  Many  In- 
formed observers — Including  Kennedy's  press 
secretary  Pierre  Salinger  and  numerous  reli- 
gious leaders — have  credited  the  conference 
with  the  major  responsibility  for  cutting 
many  bigots  out  of  the  herd  In  1960  and 
placing  the  "religious  question"  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Bigotry  still  was  expressed  by  the  haters 
and  the  hysterics,  but  the  Committee  ex- 
posed such  tactics  and  publicized  genuine 
Republican  efforts  to  stem  appeals  to  reli- 
gious prejudice.  Thus,  the  Committee  played 
a  major  role — quite  possibly  the  dominant 
one — in  keeping  the  debate  rational  for  most 
Americans  of  both  parties. 

In  1960  the  Committee  developed  a  car- 
toon-Illustrated leaflet  In  response  to 
mounting  public  requests  for  a  summary  of 
smear  tactics  In  a  form  that  could  be  iden- 
tified by  the  voter.  This  "Voters  Check  List" 
has  been  reprinted  and  circulated  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  has  been  widely 
tised  In  every  subsequent  campaign. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Committee  produced 


and  distributed  a  series  of  television  spot 
announcements  to  alert  voters  to  tbe  tactics 
of  the  smear  arlsts.  By  1962,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  concentration  of  effort  on  one 
cogent,  hard-hitting  spot  announcement 
would  yield  great  Impact.  With  the  help  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  new  spot  annotmce- 
ments  were  produced  In  1963,  and  material 
was  produced  for  both  radio  and  television 
In  1964.  The  anno-uncements  are  carried  as 
a  public  service  by  broadcasters,  and  special 
attention  Is  paid  to  areas  where  dirty  cam- 
paigns are  In  progress  or  expected.  The  pro- 
grams, like  every  other  element  of  the  Com- 
mittee's activity,  have  the  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  the  national  committees  of 
both   parties. 

In  1956  the  Committee  had  begun  a  mim- 
eographed "Bulletin"  to  inform  its  members 
and  friends  of  its  program.  In  1964  the  pub- 
lication was  expanded  and  revised  Into  a 
printed  quarterly,  "Fair  Comment."  In  the 
1964  campaign  newspapers  reaching  tens  of 
millions  of  readers  reprinted  Its  reviews,  by 
national  authorities,  of  the  "dirty  books" 
and  other  bizarre  and  unfair  elements  of  the 
campaign. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  Committee  had 
given  every  candidate  for  Congress  and  for 
statewide  office  copies  of  the  Code  and  a  list 
of  suggestions  on  how  to  use  it.  In  1964, 
calling  on  a  decade  of  full-time  observation 
of  what  goes  wrong  with  election  campaigns, 
the  Committee  published  the  "Candidate's 
Manual — A  Politician's  Guide  to  the  Manly 
Art  of  Self-Defense."  Originally  intended  to 
be  given  only  to  candidates,  along  with  the 
Code,  the  Manual  was  soon  a  major  topic  of 
conversation  In  political  circles.  Requests 
for  copies,  singly  and  In  volume,  came  from 
national  and  state  party  organizations,  librar- 
ies, schools  and  interested  citizens.  The 
Manual  tells  Inexperienced  candidates  bow 
to  avoid  pitfalls  that  may  lead  them  Into 
unfair  campaign  tactics  and  shows  the  can- 
didates how  to  defend  themselves  against 
smear  attacks. 

Various  agencies  of  government  had  caUed 
on  the  Committee  for  help.  Including  the 
Community  Relations  Service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  praised  the  Com- 
mittee's assistance  In  a  1966  primary.  Con- 
gressional committees  and  state  legislatures 
seek  testimony  on  the  nature  and  scope  of 
current  campaign  abuses  and  ask  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  revision  In  the  areas 
such  as  anonymous  literature  and  libel  where 
law  can  address  campaign  ethics.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Attorneys 
General  of  many  states  have  sought  help 
from  the  Committee.  The  Committee  has 
provided  evidence  leading  to  conviction  of 
election  law  violators  at  both  national  and 
state  levels  and  has  also  provided  counsel  on 
law  revisions. 

Since  the  Committee  first  focxised  national 
attention  on  the  need  for  effective  and  reaUs- 
tlc  anonymous  literature  laws,  the  number  of 
states  with  such  laws  has  risen  sharply  to  38. 
Political  parties,  religious  and  civic  groups, 
governors  and  other  persons  and  agencies 
have  called  on  the  Committee  to  set  up  local 
and  state  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Commit- 
tees. This  has  been  done  In  many  Instances, 
and  the  efforts  have  been  greeted  with  grati- 
tude and  enthusiasm  by  press  and  F>olltlcal 
and  community  leaders. 

The  Committee  has  conducted  conferences 
on  special  aspects  of  campaign  problems  and 
has  participated  In  conferences  sponsored  by 
other  groups.  Including  the  organization  of 
panels  before  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  PoUtlcal  Science  Association  and 
National  Municipal  League.  In  1965,  con- 
cerned at  the  prospect  of  growing  abuses  of 
the  electronic  media  in  campaigns,  the  Com- 
mittee staged  a  two-day  National  Conference 
on  Broadcasting  and  Election  Campaigns  In 
Washington.  Participating  were  leading  po- 
litical conservatives,  liberals  and  moderates, 
broadcasters,    the   Federal    Communications 
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Oommlaalon,  tb«  CommuQlcatioru  Subcom- 
mlttMs  of  both  Hou»ea  or  CongreM.  the  Vlc« 
PrvBtdent,  broadcaat  network  and  station  ez- 
•cutlTe*.  »nd  educators 

Th«  Broadcasting  Conference  was  con- 
duetad  for  the  same  reason  that  underlay 
erery  program  on  which  the  Pair  Campaign 
Practice*  Committee  has  embarked,  begin- 
ning wtth  Its  founding  In  10&4:  there  was  a 
clear  and  pressing  necessity  that  It  be  done. 
there  was  no  other  existing,  responsible  and 
Impartial  agency  which  could  bring  together 
the  divergent  talents  and  interests  In  sum, 
the  political  system  needed  It 

In  1W4  when  the  Committee  was  launched 
many  newspapers  greeted  Its  formation  with 
sardonic  editorials  At  the  first  press  con- 
ference In  Washington,  Republican  Leonard 
Hall  and  Democrat  Stephen  Mitchell  be^an 
a  wrangle  over  campaign  ethics  before  the 
Ink  was  dry  on  their  signatures  on  the  Cr>de 
of  Pair  Campaign  Practices  The  dispute 
brought  the  real  point  home  l)efore  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee and  its  Code.  Judging  the  fair  and 
tb*  uoXalr  was  a  wholly  subjective  matter 
There  was  no  point  to  face-to-face  argu- 
ment, for  there  was  no  basis  for  common 
acreement  on  terms  or  for  comparlsrm 

With  the  paasa«te  of  time  It  t>ecame  ap- 
parent to  political  leaders  and  the  press 
that  politics  "lad  become  better  for  the  ei- 
latence  of  the  Committee  Both  Leonard  Hall 
and  Stephen  Mitchell  Joined  the  Board  of 
the  Pair  Camp-lgn  Practices  Committee,  as 
did  Hall's  successor  Ueade  Alcorn  and 
lOtchell's  predecessor  James  Parley  The 
pre—  today  regards  the  Committee  in  an 
utterly  different  light  Commenting  on  a 
flnandal  crisis  that  was  dogging  the  Cum- 
mlttae  a  few  years  ago  one  newspaper 
chain — among  the  most  skeptical  in  1954  - 
ended  a  ringing  editorial  urging  public  sup- 
port for  the  Conunlttee  with  the  ardent  im- 
p«raUve.  "It  must  not  die'"  Another  major 
dally,  once  a  scoffer,  ran  a  cartoon  across  a 
quarter  of  its  editorial  page  depleting  the 
Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  as  a  re- 
•ponalble  group  throwing  a  life  line  to  the 
Statu*  of  Liberty  up  to  her  waist  In  a 
muddy  sea  of  slander 

Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals  and 
eoiuenraUves.  American  leaders  from  every 
walk  of  life,  acknowledge  that  the  Commlt- 
t«e  baa  done  a  necessary  and  difficult  Job 
•erupulovisly  and  well  It  has  become  the 
only  national,  impartial  source  of  Informa- 
tion and  research  about  the  ethics  of  politi- 
cal campaigning  It  has  become  the  avenue 
at  e«naure  for  the  political  smear  artist  and 
th«  court  of  appeal  for  the  honest  politician 
It  baa  become  the  conscience  of  American 
poUUca. 


OXJNNAR  MYRDAL  SPEAKS  TO  ADA 
20TH    ANNUAL    CONVENTION 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr  EdwajiosI  may  ex- 
tend hla  remark*  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  ArkaiLsas? 

There  was  no  objection 

liCr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  at  the  20th  annual  convention 
of  the  Amerlcaru  for  Democratic  Action 
held  In  Washington  In  April  1967,  we 
were  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  dlstln- 
ffTdahed  Swedish  economist.  Dr.  Ounnar 
Myrdal.  Dr.  Myrdal's  remarks  before  the 
convention  were  too  penetrating  to  not 
recelTe  broader  publication  and  so.  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  the  address 
by  Ounnar  Myrdal  In  the  CoNGRKssicmAL 
Rscou. 


Dr  Myrdal.  since  his  monumental 
work  on  The  American  Dilemma."  has 
been  renowned  as  a  sort  of  international 
citizen — a  critic  of  our  society  who  never- 
theless shares  our  deep  commitment  to 
the  ideals  and  traditions  of  America  He 
st-e.s  a  ttireal  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
Ideals  in  the  tremendous  impact  at  home 
and  abroad  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  awesome  role  this  Nation  has  as- 
sumed as  the  worlds  policeman,  a  role 
which  is  influenced  by  a  rigid,  fearful, 
and  often  neurotic  view  of  nationalist 
and  revolutionary  movements. 

We  mu.st  pay  particular  heed  to  some 
dire  predictions  made  by  Dr  Myrdal  He 
asks  that  we  think  the  unthinkable  He 
asks  that  we  examine  the  ever-tightening 
stricture  of  population  pressure  and  food 
production  and  the  ever-widening  in- 
come gap  between  rich  nations  and  poor 
We  must  face  the  ominous  meaning  of 
this  for  the  underdeveloped  nations  and 
the  whole  world  and  t*  prepared  to  take 
the  requisite  steps  to  avoid  full-scale 
chaos 

Dr  Myrdal's  excellent  and  provocative 
remarks  follow 
AnnsEjis     BT     GUNN*«     MmDAL      .AD.\     20th 

ASSUAL      COSVKNTION.      SHOREHAM      HoTEI.. 
Washi.vcto.m.   D  C 

No  personal  recognition  has  pleased  me 
more  than  my  election  to  become  an  extra 
regular  Amerlcaa  for  Democratic  Action" 
I  have  never  been  a  non-partisan  In  Ameri- 
can public  affairs  I  h^ve  been  a  New  Dealer, 
a  Pair  Dealer  a  New  Prontlersman.  and.  of 
course  a  private  In  the  Unconditional  War 
Against  Poverty  and  fur  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  the  Great  .S.xrlety  And  I  h.ive  rather 
been  on  the  side  of  the  activists- -as  has  the 
ADA  -urging  better  planning  of  the  reforms 
and  speedier  action 

In  my  own  view,  this  has  not  Interfe'ed 
with  my  search  for  objective  truth  as  an 
economist  and  social  scientist  This  Is  re- 
lated to  my  conviction  that  research  needs 
the  stating  of  explicit  value  premises--  al- 
ready when  establishing  facts  and  factual 
relationships  and  not  only  when  drawing 
political  conclusions  "Things  look  different, 
depending  upon  where  you  stand  " 

This  Is.  however  not  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  discuss  the  methodology  of  social 
study  But.  on  a  personal  note  sUll.  and 
simply  to  define  the  situation"  of  my  s(>eak- 
Ing  at  this  banquet.  I  would  like  to  mention 
that.  In  studying  American  problems  and. 
Indeed,  problems  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  well,  my  value  premises  have  consistently 
been  what  I  have  called  the  "American 
Creed  "  By  this  I  mean  the  glorious  Ideals  of 
liberty  equality  and  Justice,  which  this 
country  inherited  from  Eurt>pean  Enlighten- 
ment and  has  stubbornly  adhered  to  ever 
since- -In  principle 

The  Ideals  are  far  from  realized  There 
have  been  periods  of  gnm  reacUo.T.  and  there 
h*ve  at  all  times  been  individuals  and  whole 
communities  trampling  on  these  Ideals— and 
other  Individuals  and  communiues  oppor- 
tunistically yielding  to  the  social  and  politi- 
cal forces  around  them  rather  than  standing 
up  in  their  defense  Nevertheless,  as  I  read  the 
history  of  this  country  the  trend  In  America 
has  been  towards  a  gradually  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  these  Ideals  That  Is  also  the  deeper 
Justification  for  their  use  as  relevant  and 
significant  value  premises  In  social  study 

Contrary  to  many  of  my  academic  col- 
leagues. I  always  stress  that  Ideals  are  Im- 
portant social  facts  when  they  have  a  hold  on 
people's  minds  and  become  rooted  In  In- 
stitutions In  America  the  Constitution  and 
many  others  It  Is  a  fact  that  your  national 
heroes  on  whomi  sptrtual  Immortality  has 
been    bestowed,   have   aimoat   all    been   con- 


vinced liberals,  struggling  for  theae  Ideals  I 
do  believe  that  the  same  will  b«  true  In  the 
future 

I  have  permitted  myself  these  Introductory 
remarks,  because  this  organization — which 
Is  not  a  party,  nor  part  of  a  party,  but  a 
fellowship  bent  upon  influencing  the  people 
the  parties,  and  the  government — so  definite- 
ly and  actively  stands  In  this  long  tradition 
of  upholding  and  propagating  the  Ideals  I 
referred  to  as  the  American  Creed  The  ADA 
seeks  to  disturb  complacency  among  the 
American  pe<jple  and  politicians  by  persist- 
ently spelling  out  in  concrete  terms  the  radi- 
cal changes  of  conditions  and  policies  needed 
to  realize  these  Ideals  And  It  has  not  been 
unsuccessful  as  a  long  string  of  reforms.  n(ji 
least  In  recent  years,  testify  Some  of  these 
reforms  are  »<-)  radical  that  nobody  would 
have  believed  them  possible  only  a  short 
time  before  they   were  enacted. 

Back  In  Stockholm  when  I  began  to  think 
about  what  I  should  say  tonight.  I  read  the 
Program  for  Americans  '66  and  did  so  with 
Increasing  enthusiasm.  It  Is  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous; It  Is  not  evasive  but  faces 
squarely  the  burning  problems  of  America 
and  the  world  Uxlay  I  t>elleve  I  have  never 
felt  so  much  In  agreement  with  any  political 
program  I  have  ever  encountered  anywhere 
In  the  world.  Including  my  native  country. 
Sweden.  These  are  the  beacons  I  would  fol- 
low-almost  to  the  last  detail— if  I  were  an 
American  Congressman  or  otherwise  respon- 
sible for  policy  decUlons  In  the  United  SUtes 

The  most  sinister  threat  to  all  of  our  Ideals, 
abroad  and  at  home.  Is  the  Vietnam  war  It 
has  a  horrifying  Impact  on  millions  of  people 
In  a  distant  and  very  poor  country  who  are 
starved,  burned,  maimed  and  killed,  and  who 
see  their  little  property  destroyed.  And  It  has 
corroded  the  moral  climate  of  this  country 
It  threatens  to  frustrate  all  efforts  of  realiz- 
ing the  American  Ideals  by  reforms  at  home 
There  la  no  question  that  the  civil  rights 
battle,  the  rebuilding  of  the  cltlea  and  the 
bulk  of  social  legislation,  have  all  come  to 
a  grinding  halt 

This  Is  stated  here  by  a  man  who  for  dec- 
ades has  consistently  been  an  optimist  In  re- 
gard to  America  I  have  never,  up  until  now. 
agreed  with  those  who  from  time  to  time 
have  prophesied  that  "It  can  happen  here  " 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  also  causing  a  tighten- 
ing moral  and  political  isolation  of  thh 
country  in  the  world  at  large  It  Is  the  com- 
mon people  abroad  who  have  become  es- 
tranged from  America,  while  some  govern- 
ments, officials  and  representatives  of  blg- 
buslneas  almost  everywhere  may  have  their 
own  good  reasons  for  silently  accepting  or 
even  for  speaking  with  "understanding"  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  government 

You  might  not  be  fully  aware  of  this  deeply 
tragic  element  In  the  foreign  reaction  to  the 
United  States"  military  activity  in  Vietnam 
and  more  broadly  to  the  Inclination  of  Its 
present  government  to  want  to  police  the 
world  on  its  own  terms.  In  earlier  times  It 
was  the  farmers  and  workers  In  Europe  who 
had  on  the  whole,  the  friendliest  feelings 
toward  America  In  their  homes  there  were 
photographs  of  their  near  relatives  who  had 
emigrated,  and  there  was  a  continuous  ex- 
change of  letters  It  was  these  people,  along 
with  moat  of  the  liberals  and  Intellectuals 
who  felt  closest  to  America,  while  the  tradi- 
tional upper  classes  often  felt  cultural  dis- 
tance It  Is  now.  however,  the  common  people 
and  even,  more  conspicuously  the  entire 
youth — who  Increasingly  view  the  United 
States  aa  a  nation  which  Is  careless.  Insensi- 
tive and  Irresponsible  In  the  exercise  of  Its 
might  and  power  This  Is,  as  I  said,  deeply 
tragic. 

I  will  not  touch  further  on  the  Vietnam 
Isaue  on  this  occasion.  In  spite  of  Its  para- 
mount Importance  for  everything  dear  to  us 
I  must  stress,  however,  that  playing  with  fire 
In  Southeast  Asia  becomes  the  more  charged 
with     danger     becauaa     of     aerersl     other 
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threiitenlng  International  developments.  I 
will,  as  I  now  move  on  to  characterize  theae 
developments,  hopefully  assume  that  the 
Vietnam  war  will  soon  end — and  end  In  such 
a  way  that  Its  people  will  be  left  free  to  seek 
their  own  destiny  without  any  colonial  "con- 
t.ilnment"  policy  upheld  by  American  mlll- 
ury  might.  I  hope  for  that,  and  we  must 
begin  to  think  of  new  perspectives. 

Even  under  this  optimistic  assumption,  our 
world  does  not  present  the  picture  of  a  sane, 
safe  and  wholesome  home  for  humanity. 
The  nuclear  armament  race  continues  un- 
abated. Th3  test  ban  is  still  only  partial, 
leaving  the  atomic  powers  free  to  continue 
with  underground  tests.  There  is.  aa  yet,  no 
limitation  to  their  production  of  still  more 
forceful  nuclear  weapons  and  penetrating 
delivery  systems.  The  nonproUferatlon  Issue, 
about  which  the  newspapers  are  full,  does 
not  even  touch  these  real  dloarmament  prob- 
lems. 

While  following  the  frustrated  negotia- 
tions In  Geneva  from  a  distance,  one  Im- 
pression retained  Is  the  following:  in  many 
countries,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  those  In  the  government  who  are 
sincerely  Interested  In  reaching  a  positive 
result  are  looking  over  their  shoulders.  They 
are  quite  free  to  express  general,  moving  but 
noncommltal  declarations  about  the  horri- 
fying dangers  Involved  In  the  present  arma- 
ment race  and  of  their  eagerness  to  put  a 
stop  to  It.  But  when  it  comes  to  agreeing  on 
even  a  small  prnctlcal  step  In  that  direction, 
they  are  acutely  aware  that  at  home  they 
meet  nationalist  suspicion  that  they  are 
letting  down  the  guards  and  selling  out  the 
security  of  the  countrj'.  The  powerful  mlll- 
t.^ry-lndustrlal  complex — to  use  former  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  expression — has  a  vested 
Interest  In  fostering  such  suspicions.  This  Is 
probably  also  true  In  the  Sortet  Union.  They 
also  have  their  generals  and  suspicious  na- 
tionalists and  their  military-Industrial  com- 
plex. 

Considering  the  way  people  are  informed — 
or  rather  misinformed — an  organized  propa- 
ganda campaign  by  a  determined  national- 
ist group  can  foment  a  utive  of  popular  emo- 
tion. Cowardice  towards  the  China  lobby 
played  a  dlsnstrous  role  In  the  United  States 
policy  toward  China  from  1949  onwards, 
when  manipulating  more  or  less  dependent 
governments  to  block  China's  taking  Its 
pl.-xce  in  the  United  Nations,  and  of.  course, 
in  the  Initial  setting  up  and  use  of  the  Diem 
regime  In  South  Vietnam  as  a  bastion  In  the 
cold  war.  and  the  later  successive  escalations 
of  the  United  States  involvement  In  that 
w.ir. 

In  the  nuclear  disarmament  issue,  the  un- 
derstandable anxiety  to  avoid  arousing  na- 
tionalist complexes  back  home  has,  first,  se- 
verely constricted  the  room  for  reasonable 
negotiations.  Secondly,  it  has  given  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  negotiators  an  Interest  In 
n-..inaglng  Its  releases,  press  conferences,  and 
briefings  In  certain  ways.  Thus,  facts  and 
compromise  proposals  that  do  not  fit  the 
t.ictlcal  positions  taken  by  the  United  States 
government  under  the  restraints  caused  by 
consideration  of  the  volatile  home  front, 
tend  to  be  overlooked  or  blotted  out.  This  Is 
the  behavior  of  your  negotiators,  and  your 
newspaper  people  collaborate. 

In  the  final  analysis,  prog.ess  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  disarmament.  In  so  far  aa  It  de- 
licnds  on  the  United  States  position,  must 
rest  on  popular  education,  on  people  becom- 
ing better  Informed  and  thereby  "propa- 
g.\nda-safe"  not  least  toward  your  own  of- 
c:als  (an  expression  from  pre-war  time  that 
h.is  unfortunately  fallen  out  of  use) .  This, 
la  turn,  would  allow  the  government  to 
follow  a  more  courageous  and  rational  line. 
I  am  aware  that  ADA  plays  a  role  In  this 
field  also,  and  I  earnestly  bop>e  its  educa- 
tional activities  will  be  intensified. 

The  widespread  preparation  for  biological 
and    chemical    warfare    la    leas    on    people'a 


minds — except  that  the  use  of  the  Vietnam 
war  by  the  American  military  for  large 
scale  experimentation  "with  non-conventional 
weapona  haa  greatly  contributed  to  the 
moral  and  i>oIltlcal  laolatlon  of  the  "United 
States  that  I  spoke  of. 

The  United  States,  which  has  an  obvious 
and  generally  recognized  Interest  In  pre- 
venting proliferation  of  mass-destructive 
weaponry,  should  have  bad  all  reasons  to 
refrain  from  these  experiments,  as  they  are 
breaking  down  Inhibitions.  These  types  of 
non-conventional  weapons  are  cheap  and  do 
not  require  much  large  scale  research.  The 
risk  is.  Indeed,  that  they  might  become  the 
poor  man's  opporttinty  to  commit  genocide. 

It  Is.  of  course,  of  paramount  lmp>ortance 
and  urgency  to  reach  Intergovernmental 
agreements  to  outlaw  biological  and  chemi- 
cal warfare.  The  "United  States,  as  you  know, 
haa  not  even  signed  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1925.  In  this  question  I  also  see  a  field 
where  one  would  wish  the  ADA  to  Intensify 
activity. 

There  are  other  trends  In  the  world  at 
large  that  are  pregnant  with  stupendous 
dangers.  One  major  set  of  such  trends  are  the 
developments  among  that  great  majority  of 
mankind  who  lives  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  income 
gap  between  them  and  us  is  Increasing  every 
year.  The  1960's,  which  on  the  proposal  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy  was  named  the 
"development  decade,"  has  seen  Instead  a 
widespread  failure  to  maintain  even  the  slow 
progress  of  the  1950's. 

The  Inflow  of  capital  from  the  rich  coun- 
tries has  tended  to  stagnate  and  as  a  per- 
centage of  their  national  output  it  has 
decreased  by  a  quarter.  At  the  same  time, 
because  more  and  more  of  It  Is  tied  to  exports 
from  the  donor  countries,  the  "quality"  of 
aid  has  fallen.  Also  the  political  motives  for 
dlrectlng  the  bUateral  aid — which  Is  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  all  "aid" — to  particular 
countries,  and  the  strings  attached,  are  also 
apt  to  decrease  its  "quality." 

At  the  same  time  a  much  smaller  share  of 
the  capital  flow  Is  now  In  the  form  of  credits 
instead  of  grants.  Even  If  there  has  been  a 
tendency,  untU  recently,  to  keep  interest 
rates  low  and  amortization  periods  long,  the 
net  result  haa  nevertheless  been  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  burden  of  debt-service  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  poor  countries'  meager  export 
returna.  The  president  of  the  World  Bank 
and  many  others,  who  are  competent  to 
Judge,  have  given  us  ringing  warnings  of 
the  dire  consequences  of  a  failure  to  reverse 
these  trenda.  But  as  yet  there  have  been  no 
signs  of  such  a  change. 

Meanwhile,  the  population  explosion  in  the 
poor  countries  la  increasingly  blighting  their 
hopes  for  rapid  advancement.  It  has  been  in 
actual  fact  by  far  the  only  really  Important 
economic  and  social  change  In  the  under- 
developed world. 

Belatedly,  the  United  States  haa  In  recent 
years  been  revising  Its  poeltlon  to  a  poaitlve 
one  In  regard  to  the  spread  of  birth  control 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries.  And  there 
are  signs  that  both  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  communist  countries  are  doing  the  same, 
thus  releasing  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  the  other  intergovernmental  agencies 
from  the  political  restraints  that  up  until 
now  have  prevented  them  from  assisting  poor 
countrlea  In  family  planning.  More  directly 
Important  la  that  we  may  now  stand 
before  a  veritable  technological  breakthrough 
making  new  contraceptives  available  that 
can  make  a  birth  control  campaign  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  trvUy  effective. 

But  etlU  there  la  need  fca"  decisive  govern- 
ment action  in  the  underdeveloped  countrlea 
to  wnbark  upon  a  birth  control  campaign. 
There  will  be  need  for  large  cadres  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  para-medlcal  personnel, 
and  the  rich  countrlea  can,  at  moat,  be  help- 
ful In  training  additional  personnel,  but  can- 
not normally  substitute  for  them.  The  new 


policy,  even  when  It  becomes  accepted,  raises 
huge  administrative  problems  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  solve  in  countries  that  are  what  I 
call  "soft  states."  It  is  an  Illusion  to  believe 
that  In  the  underdeveloped  world  at  large 
progress  In  spreading  birth  control  among 
the  masses  will  be  a  swift  one. 

As  these  nations,  because  of  the  high 
fortuity  level  up  untU  now,  have  very  youth- 
ful populations — with  around  45  per  cent 
under  15  years  of  age,  against  aro'und  25  per 
cent  In  the  developed  countries — there  Is  an 
extraordinary  momentum  In  their  popula- 
tion increase.  The  future  parents  are  already 
bom  or  will  soon  be  born.  By  the  same  token, 
the  labor  force  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
continue  to  grow  rapidly  until  the  end  of  the 
century.  This  raises  very  large  problems  for 
economic  planning,  partlcvUarly  In  agricul- 
ture. To  this  I  will  return. 

These  last  observations  are  most  definitely 
not  arguments  against  Ihese  countries  try- 
ing to  press  do-wn  their  birth  rates  as  much 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Quite  the  con- 
trary: they  make  this  Imperative  all  the 
more  urgent.  But  we  should  guard  ourselves 
from  the  Uluslon  that  it  Is  easy  and  that 
Impressive  results  on  a  world  scale  will  be 
quickly  achieved. 

We  know  that  In  recent  years  food  pro- 
duction In  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia 
has  tended  to  lag  behind  population  expan- 
sion, thereby  aggravating  the  already  wide- 
spread undernutrition  and  malnutrition  in 
almost  all  underdeveloped  countries.  There 
would  have  been  Intensified  mass  htinger  in 
very  big  countries  like  India  and  Pakistan 
and  In  many  smaUer  countries,  had  It  not 
been  for  the  availability  of  large  scale  food 
Imports  from  the  United  States,  granted 
without  foreign  exchange  compensation  un- 
der P.L.  480  from  the  surpluses  In  this  coun- 
try. These  surpluses  have  now  virtually  dis- 
appeared. 

Production  restrictions  have  been  eased  in 
the  United  States.  If  they  are  lifted  sttll 
more,  food  production  can  be  raised  consid- 
erably. There  are  also  other  countries  that 
could  produce  more.  But  even  on  the  optimis- 
tic assumption  that  we  shall  be  able  to  mate 
more  food  available — and  agree  on  a  formula 
for  sharing  the  financial  burden  among  the 
rich  countries — food  aid  can  at  most  bridge 
over  an  emergency.  The  real  answer,  If  dis- 
aster Is  to  be  averted,  Is  to  generate  a  marked 
and  sustained  Increase  In  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity In  the  under  developed  countries 
themselves. 

This  assumes  the  application  of  a  new  agri- 
cultural technology.  For  the  most  part.  It 
cannot  be  borrowed  from  the  rich  countries 
with  temperate  climates.  Very  much  more 
of  programmed,  practically  directed,  spe- 
cialized, and  localized  research  into  food  pro- 
duction In  areas  In  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical zones  will  be  needed.  To  accomplish 
this,  these  countries  have  neither  the  finan- 
cial, nor  the  personnel  resources,  but  "will 
need  large  scale  assistance  from  the  rich 
countries. 

Moreover,  while  the  dramatic  rise  in  yields 
In  the  rich  Western  countries  could  happen, 
while  the  labor  force  In  agriculture  was  rap- 
idly decreasing,  the  new  technology  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries  must  be  Increasingly 
labor  Intensive,  to  a  degree  most  agricul- 
tural experts  do  not  fully  appreciate.  The 
present  labor  force  Is  largely  underutilized — 
what  is  pyopularly  known  as  underemploy- 
ment— and  for  decades  to  come  it  "will  con- 
tinue to  grow  almost  as  fast  as  the  total  pop- 
ulation increases  at  present,  that  is  between 
2.5  and  3.5  per  cent  a  year.  The  practical 
problem  Is  to  raise  crop  yields  by  a  larger 
Input  and  a  higher  efficiency  of  a  labor  force 
that  Is  now  underutilized  and  la  rapidly  in- 
creasing all  the  time.  This  new,  extremely 
labor-intensive  technology  is  yet  "to  be  de- 
veloped, mostly  by  fresh  reseaxch  focused  oa 
the  specific  preconditions  In  regard  to  factor 
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proportions  and    na  I  said,  on  the  dlfffrent 
climates  and  soils 

Tben  comes  the  practical  problem  of  how 
to  substitute  the  new  techniques  fnr  the 
primitive  ones  that  are  responsible  for  the 
low  yields  This  ral.-jes  a  host  of  problemn  - 
education  and  extension  work,  marketing. 
crwllts.  and  cooperation  -but  at  the  heart 
of  them  lies  the  terms  on  which  the  cultiva- 
tor works  the  lar.d  These  •.erma  while  dlf- 
fersnt  in  different  areas,  are  generally  such 
that  they  do  not  give  the  toller  either  prac- 
tical possibilities  or  rational  motlv.T;  )n  f  ir 
exerting  himself  to  ral.se  the  yield 

Tills  Is  the  problem  of  land  reform  In  al- 
most all  underdeveloped  countries  vested  In- 
terests have  prevented  eflectlve  land  reform 
The  problem  Is  a  mfiet  complicated  one  and 
takes  different  forms  In  different  countries 
My  point  in  this  rapid  survey  over  the  world 
problems  is  merely  that  radical  changes  In 
the  relation  between  man  and  land  are  neces- 
sary to  raise  agricultural  yields  which.  In 
turn.  Is  the  only  long  run  answer  to  world 
hunger 

The  dimension  of  the  problem  la  so  over- 
whelmingly big  that  food  aid  from  America 
and  the  rich  countries  generally  cannot  do 
more  than  buy  time  for  a  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained food  production  drive  in  the  under- 
developed countries  In  the  long  run  much 
can  happen.  At  the  end  of  the  century  we 
shall  no  doubt  see  entirely  new  techniques 
of  producing  food  It  Is  the  next  Qfreen  to 
twenty  years  which  worry  me  deeply 

I  have  t>een  speaking  In  sweeping  general- 
ities. Unfortunately,  they  do.  I  believe,  con- 
vey only  too  well  the  somber  truth  I  fear 
ws  are  fTXiwlng  accustomed  to  living  on 
happily  and  attending  to  the  business  of  the 
day  without  giving  much  thought  to  the  un- 
tblnkables  ahead  of  us. 

More  specifically,  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, I  feel  that  we  have  been  living,  and 
are  still  living,  in  a  fool's  paradise.  We  have 
formed  opinions  which  are  heavily  blas«d  In 
an  optimistic  direction  The  careless  applica- 
tion of  Western  economic  theories  and 
models  that  are  not  adequate  to  reality  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  has  contributed  to 
tbla.  by  malLlng  it  possible  to  disregard  levels 
and  modes  of  living,  and  attitudes  and  Insti- 
tutions— that  is.  the  social  facU  which  raise 
obstacles  and  Inhibitions  to  development 

The  widespread  habit  of  referring  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  as  "developing 
countries"  is,  of  course,  unimportant  by  it- 
self, but  It  Indicates  the  direction  of  the 
biases  in  our  whole  view  of  these  problems 
The  biases  are  opportunistic.  For  If  we  could 
disregard  the  awkward  facts  Just  referred  to 
»nd  If  we  could  believe  that  the  under- 
developed world  was  surely  "developing." 
ttala  would  make  things  a  lot  easier  for  us 
all.  As  the  biases  are  also  apt  to  encourage 
and  please  the  governing  elites  in  the  under- 
developed countries,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  correct  our  attitudes  They  share  them 
with  us. 

In  time,  our  scientific  approaches  will  be 
corrected.  Pacts  kick,  as  I  used  to  say  As 
the  research  work  proceeds,  we  shall  In  ten 
or  fifteen  years'  time  evolve  quite  different 
tbeonea  and  models  Generally.  I  believe 
this  development  of  the  scientific  orienta- 
tion will  go  towards  a  more  Institutional 
ftpproach.  discarding  the  Western  models 
we  have  used,  and  laying  stress  on  the  factors 
I  mentioned  which  are  now  usually  dis- 
regarded In  the  economic  analysis  of  under- 
develoi>ed  countries:  modes  and  levels  of 
liTtng,  attitudes,  and  Institutions. 

Prwldent  Johnson's  recent  message  to 
Oonsraas  on  the  AlUance  for  Progress  with 
tbe  Latin  American  countries  provides  an 
•ztrame  example  of  the  working  of  the 
optUntsUc  biases.  The  exalted  rhetoric  of  the 
Is  not  only  empty,  but  grossly  mls- 
Bs  to  facts  and  factual  relationships 
Tha  moat  disquieUng   trait  of  the  message 


Is.  however,  thnt  the  urgent  need  for  land 
reform  and  reform  of  the  structure  of  taxa- 
tion, which  the  late  President  Kennedy  had 
emphasized  when  Inaugurating  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  has  now  been  dropped.  We  can 
be  sure  that  this  will  please  dominant  In- 
teres's  In  the  Latin  American  countries  as 
well  as  certain  special  Interests  In  the  United 
States. 

I  referred  to  the  President's  message  be- 
cause It  highlights  a  common  lype  of  su- 
perficiality and  bias  In  our  view  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  The  first  condition 
for  wisely  directing  our  policies  toward  that 
huge  majority  of  mankind  that  live  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries  Is  to  have  a  cor- 
rect   appreciation   of   their   realities. 

We  must  squarely  face  what  is  happening 
to  them.  (1)  the  slackening  rate  of  develop- 
ment In  most  of  these  countries;  i2i  the 
leveling  off  of  the  flow  of  financial  resources 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor  countries.  (3i  In 
particular,  the  speedy  rise  of  the  dobt  service 
burden  they  have  to  meet  (4)  the  rapid  rate 
of  population  lncrea.ie  which  even  on  the 
most  hojjeful  assumption  regarding  the 
spread  of  birth  control,  will  continue  to  rise 
for  some  time  ahead:  i5i  the  sluggish  Im- 
provement of  agricultural  productivity;  and. 
hence,  (6)  the  sfjectre  of  a  world  hunger 
crisis  These  interrel.ited  and  speedily  mov- 
ing trends  .are.  as  I  said,  threatening  The 
dangers  the  world  Is  facing  are  not  placed 
as  mere  possibilities  In  a  distant  future,  but 
are  Immediate  and  certain.  If  radical  action 
Is  net  t-iken  by  us  In  the  rich  countries  and 
by  those  In  the  poor  countries  The  world 
will  not  be  the  same  place  ten  or  twenty 
years  hence  either  hell  will  have  broken  out, 
or  we  shall  all  have  learned  how  to  cooperate 
much  more  Intervslvely  and  on  a  world  scale 

Our  "aid"  and  to  simplify  matters  I  will 
Include  the  whole  net-lntlow  of  capital  and 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries-  has  so  far  not  been  anywhere 
nearly  large  enough  to  make  more  than  a 
dent  in  world  poverty  In  none  of  the  rich 
countries  have  we  made  real  sacrifices:  In 
none  has  the  aid  been  raised  to  the  level  of 
a  really  Important  Item  In  our  national 
btidgets.  Including  In  this  connection  the 
Soviet  Union  and  lU  European  allies,  we  are 
probably  spending  as  much  on  war  and  war 
preparation  as  the  total  of  national  Incomes 
In  all  underdeveloped  countries  put  together 
(I  then  exclude  China  but  take  account  of 
what  the  economists  call  opp>ortunlty  costs, 
that  la  the  loss  of  Income  by  the  men  who 
are  drafted,  and  the  national  sacrifices  in- 
herent In  employing  so  large  a  part  of  our 
scientific  and  engineering  skills  In  unpro- 
ductive activity)  Most  countries.  Including 
the  United  States,  take  protection— such  as 
tying  aid  to  exports — In  order  to  make  aid 
as  cheap  as  possible  while  lowering  Its  value 
for  the  recipient  countries 

A  main  reason  for  our  niggardliness  has. 
of  course,  been  the  opportunistic  biases  I 
have  already  mentioned  Future  events  will 
treat  them  rov;;^.v  The  hunger  crisis,  when 
It  aggravates,  wl',  be  a  real  eye-opener  to  us 
all 

Another  reason  Is  that  Internal  economic 
policies  and  external  financial  cooperation 
of  rich  countries  themselves  have  been  so 
weak  and  deficient  as  to  have  landed  them 
all  in  the  preposterous  situation  of  having  to 
nurse  their  balance  of  payments  and  take  a 
restrictive  view  of  all  financial  outflows.  In- 
cluding those  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries The  preservation  of  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal balance  In  the  economic  development 
of  rich  countries  does  not.  In  my  opinion, 
constitute  insoluable  technical  problems. 
This  Is  an  area  where  policies  are  danger- 
ously lagging  behind  our  avalUble  knowl- 
edge. 

The  same  lack  of  competence,  courage,  and 
will  to  coop>erate  which  brings  rich  countries 
Into  a  position  where  they  feel  that  they 
cannot    afford    larger    outflows    is    also   evi- 


denced In  their  reluctance  to  provide  the 
poor  countries  with  greater  market  oppor- 
tunities for  tlieir  exports  In  all  of  the  rich 
countries  there  are  special  Interests  exerting 
pressures  to  prevent  a  more  generous  com- 
mercial policy  towards  the  xinderdevelopcrl 
countries.  In  this  connection.  1  will  restrict 
myself  to  the  observation  that  the  United 
States  has  not  been  among  those  rich  coun- 
tries who  have  shown  much  of  a  positive 
Interest  In  meeting  the  demands  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  It  has  been  less  lib- 
eral than  several  other  rich  coimtrles.  both 
in  the  positions  taken  In  UNCTAD  and  In 
Its  bllat?r;il   policies 

Prom  what  I  have  said  It  Is  clear  that 
refo-mlng  economic  policies  at  home  which 
are  strongly  In  the  Interest  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries themselves  attaining  and  preserving 
Internal  and  external  economic  balance  and 
resisting  the  pressure  of  special  vested  Inter- 
est groups- would  also  make  possible  more 
generous  policies  towards  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  that  It  Is  a 
World-wide  interest  that  as  much  as  pofslble 
of  aid  resources  should  be  channeled  through 
Intergovernmental  agencies.  In  particular 
those  Within  the  United  Nations  system.  At 
present,  multll.iteral  aid  forms  only  n  small 
percentage  of  total  aid.  The  explanation,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  big  countries,  and  some 
small  countries  toi).  want  to  use  aid  In  the 
political  game  I  feel  sure  that  an  Interna- 
tionalization of  aid  would  greatly  Improve 
Its  effectiveness  and  also  contribute  to  a  more 
healthy  International  climate. 

I  believe  that  a  gradual  development  In 
this  direction  will  come  naturally.  If  and 
when  aid  takes  greater  proportions.  When 
the  threatening  hunger  crisis  makes  it  im- 
perative that,  to  over-bridge  an  emergency, 
the  rich  countries  come  forward  with  bigger 
deliveries,  and  when  much  of  these  must 
come  from  the  United  States — which  as  a 
legacy  from  Its  agricultural  policy  since  the 
1930's  has  the  possibility  to  Increase  Its  pro- 
duction very  substantlEilly  by  enlarging  the 
sown  areas — It  Is  only  natural  that  this 
country  will  feel  that  It  should  not  pay  for 
all  of  It  But  other  countries  are  not  willing 
to  pay  to  the  U  8.  Treasury  for  an  American 
operation.  They  will  demand  that  this  aid 
be  Internationalized  as  a  condition  for  their 
participation. 

But  much  more  ImFKirtant  than  anything 
the  rich  countries  can  do  by  way  of  aid  and 
trade  Is  what  the  underdeveloped  countries 
must  do  themselves  In  order  to  make  de- 
velopment possible.  These  countries  need 
radical  Internal  changes. 

They  need  an  effectively  administered 
birth  control  campaign  that  reaches  the 
poverty  stricken  masses.  They  need  many 
more  and  much  better  schools,  breaking  the 
class  monopoly  over  education  and  Impart- 
ing skills  and  attitudes  that  are  conducive 
to  development  and  not,  as  often  now.  in- 
imical to  it  They  need  a  vigorous  movement 
for  adult  education  of  which  In  most  poor 
countries  there  has  been  astonishingly  little 
As  I  have  already  mentioned,  most  of  them 
need  land  reform  urgently.  Generally,  they 
need  to  tear  down  an  entren-hed  s<x^lal 
stratification  that  Is  preserving  privileges  for 
the  few  and  withholding  opportunities  for 
the  masses  They  need  to  stamp  out  corrup- 
tion which  In  most  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries has  been  on  the  Increase.  They  are  all 
"soft  states"  and  need  very  much  more  of 
Internal  discipline. 

In  many  of  these  countries,  for  example 
India.  It  has  for  decades  been  almost  a  com- 
monplace that  a  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion Is  a  necessary  prelude  to  development 
But  of  such  revolution  we  have  seen  very 
little  To  press  for  it  and  carry  it  out  Is  a 
task  for  these  people  themselves. 

But  we  can.  at  least,  abstain  from  sup- 
porting reaction.  Too  often  In  a  post-war  era 
we  have  fallen  Into  the  tradition  of  colonial 
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regimes  of  allying  ourselves  with  the  privi- 
leged classes.  Intent  upon  preserving  social 
status  quo.  We  have  even  pampered  reac- 
tionary regimes  using  military  assistance  and 
bribes.  And  this— together  with  the  careless 
use  of  pK>or  countries  as  pawns  in  the  Great 
Power  rivalry— is  what  gives  credibility  to 
the  accusation  that  what  we  are  offering  the 
poor  countries  Is  but  a  new  form  of  colonial- 
ism and  Imperialism. 

In  the  re-orlentatlon  of  the  rich  countries" 
policies  toward  the  underdeveloped  world. 
the  United  States  should  play  its  role,  and 
It  must  be  a  considerably  altered  role.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  would  be  healthy  If 
we  stopped  talking  so  much  about  American 
world  leadership.  Real  leadership  will  come 
to  the  United  States  to  the  extent  it  does 
the  right  things,  shows  restraint  In  Its  use 
of  power  and  wins  the  confidence  of  com- 
mon people  In  the  world. 

It  Is  no  news  that  the  United  States  has 
overkill  capacity  to  exterminate  mankind.  It 
can  certainly  put  fear  into  the  whole  world. 
But  this  is  the  opposite  of  world  leadership. 
In  fact,  the  U.S.  government  has  managed 
to  approach  a  low  point  of  world  confidence 
and  true  world  leadership.  America  has 
abandoned  inolationism  but  It  has  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  Intent  on  policing  the 
world  on  Its  own  terms,  it  has  instead  In- 
voked isolation. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  when  I  brood- 
ed over  things  to  come.  I  saw  the  danger  of 
the  United  States  falling  for  the  illusion  that 
financial  and  military  might  can  substitute 
for  the  moral  power  of  winning  the  sincere 
approval  of  all  decent  people  in  the  world, 
not  the  opportunistic  acquiescence  of  some 
dependent  governments  and  business  In- 
terests. 

A  most  unfortunate  casualty  of  the  adven- 
turous foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
government  is.  as  I  said  earlier,  that  the  re- 
farms  of  its  own  society  are  being  stifled. 
Wars  breed  reaction  in  many  ways,  monc^o- 
li2"-e  the  Interest  of  public  opinion,  distort 
the  economy,  and  breed  a  feeling  that  the 
margins  for  costly  Internal  reforms  have 
been  narrowed. 

In  a  queer  and  not  altogether  logical  way 
the  climate  of  warfare  at  the  same  time 
stimulates  exaggerated  ideas  about  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country.  At  this  point  it  is  my 
duty  to  put  in  a  reminder  that  the  American 
mansion  is  a  heavily  mortgaged  piece  of  real 
estate.  It  has  to  invest  trillions  of  dollEU-s 
within  the  new  future  to  rebuild  completely 
its  cities  and,  equally  Important,  to  rehabili- 
tate the  hiunan  content  of  the  slums.  As  we 
all  must  be  aware,  this  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity. The  situation  is  continually  deterio- 
rating. Not  to  embark  upon  these  huge 
Investments  soon,  entails  dangers  for  the  co- 
hesion of  the  American  society  and  the  sta- 
bility of  democracy. 

Plans  have  to  be  worked  out.  They  will 
need  to  embrace  fundamental  changes  not 
only  In  housing  policy  but  In  transport  and 
the  division  of  the  country  In  fiscal  and 
administrative  units.  The  Social  Security 
legislation  has  to  be  remade  so  as  to  pro- 
gressively integrate  the  under-employed,  low 
productivity  groups  now  in  the  slums.  The 
structure  of  taxation  that  is  now  regressive 
up  to  a  rather  high  level  has  to  be  reformed. 
And  within  the  framework  of  all  these  re- 
forms, new  clean  healthy  modern  cities  will 
have  to  rise,  where  people  can  live  and  be 
happy  and  productive.  They  ■wlU  have  ample 
parka  and  recreation  grounds,  good  public 
schools  and  hospitals. 

And  to  enjoy  this  new  life  the  inhabitants 
will  have  to  be  themselves  educated  out  of 
their  present  slum-mlndedness.  Under  any 
conditions  tills  will  take  at  least  a  generation 
to  accomplish. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  end  these  In- 
vestments will  be  productive.  The  slums  and 
the  tolerance  of  a  less  well  organized  society 
Is  a  drag  even  on  American  economic  prog- 


ress. But  the  investments  are  long-term  ones 
and  will  for  a  time  require  the  utmost  econ- 
omy of  effort  and  entail  sacrifices  for  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  are  now  In  com- 
fortable circumstances.  The  programs  under- 
taken as  part  of  the  Unconditional  War 
Against  Poverty  are  pointing  In  the  right 
direction  and  may  have  their  greatest  im- 
portance by  preparing  the  American  people 
for  the  much  bigger,  better  planned  and 
better  organized  and  administered  invest- 
ments In  Its  future. 

As  I  said,  I  am  and  I  have  always  been  an 
optimist  about  America.  When  the  "Vietnam 
war  is  ended — as  I  have  optimistically  as- 
sumed It  will — the  American  people  will 
have  drawn  certain  lessons  for  the  future 
course  of  United  States  foreign  policy,  I 
hope.  And  In  regard  to  internal  policies  this 
proud  nation  that  Is  so  intensely  and  Indeed 
exaggeratingly  aware  of  Its  wealth,  will  not 
for  long  be  satisfied  to  remain  the  one  coun- 
try among  the  rich  nations  that  has  the  most 
horrible  slums,  the  dirtiest  subways,  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment,  and  of  func- 
tional illiteracy,  crime,  and  a  sociality,  and 
does  least  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  who 
are  so  many. 

I  would  only  add  that  changing  these  un- 
fortunate conditions  will  give  America  a  new 
Image  In  the  world.  It  will  greatly  Increase 
Its  possibility  to  exert  true  leadership  In  a 
world  which  is  sick  and  tired  of  force  and 
violence  but  receptive  to  advice  coming  from 
a  nation  sincerely  devoted  to  Improve  Itself. 

The  history  of  American  civilization  has  a 
strong  legacy  of  puritan  religiosity.  Though 
undoubtedly  it  has  contributed  to  the  un- 
fortunate self-righteousness  which  alienates 
America  from  enlightened  opinion  abroad,  a 
more  Important  effect  is  to  make  America 
more  prepared  than  any  other  nation  I  know 
for  conversion — for  fundamental  changes  of 
approach  and  attitude.  It  Is  this  dynamic 
capacity  I  rely  upon  when  In  spite  of  all  I 
have  to  say,  I  look  forward  to  an  America 
that  at  home  and  abroad  stands  for  what  is 
really  good  for  herself  and  for  the  world. 


WHY  NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  month  hearings  concerning  the 
Apollo  fire  have  been  held  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  Many  questions  raised  dur- 
ing these  hearings  remain  unanswered. 

In  view  of  the  incredible  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  North  American  Avi- 
ation and  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Webb  stated, 
that  costs  were  out  of  control,  all  of 
which  were  detailed  in  the  Phillips  re- 
port which  NASA  refused  to  release,  the 
basis  for  the  selection  of  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  as  the  prime  contractor  is 
in  issue. 

There  should  be  a  full  investigation  in- 
to the  circuimstances  under  which  North 
American  Aviation  was  awarded  the  con- 
trsujt,  especially  since  that  company  was 
not  the  first  choice  of  the  Source  Evalu- 
ation Board. 

Today's  New  York  Times  calls  for  a 
full  Investigation  concerning  the  selec- 
tion of  North  American  Aviation. 

Almost  a  month  ago,  on  April  19,  Clark 
MollenhofT,  the  able  Washington  reporter 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register,  published 


an  article  in  the  Register  which  ques- 
tioned the  selection  of  North  American 
and  brought  out  some  very  unusual  facts. 
His  article  should  be  read  carefully.  The 
more  one  looks  into  the  selection  of  North 
American  Aviation,  the  more  obvious  is 
the  need  for  an  investigation  to  see  if  the 
evidence  of  ;^o  much  smoke  means  that 
there  is  fire. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
today's  New  York  Times  editorial  and 
Clark  MoUenhofiF's  article  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  11,  1967] 
NASA  Candor  Needed 

James  E.  Webb,  head  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  was  asked 
on  AprU  17  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  whether  North  American  Avia- 
tion was  the  first  choice  of  NASA's  Source 
Evaluation  Board — a  group  of  almost  200 
technical  experts — as  the  -winner  of  the  1961 
competition  for  building  the  Apollo  capsule. 
Mr.  Webb  replied  "yes." 

A  few  days  ago.  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  asked  Mr.  Webb  whether  the  Martin 
Company  had  not  been  the  board's  first 
choice.  This  time  Mr.  Webb  agreed  that  the 
Senator  was  correct  and  revealed  for  the 
first  time  that  he  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues 
had  overruled  the  technical  experts  and 
picked  North  American  for  the  rich  Apollo 
contract. 

The  contradiction  between  Mr.  Webb's 
testimony  on  the  two  occasions  would  be 
bad  enough  in  isolation.  But  against  the 
record  of  these  months  of  Investigation  Into 
the  Apollo  tragedy  It  strongly  supports  the 
belief  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  treated  with  full  can- 
dor In  NASA's  reporting  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  space  program.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
the  famous  Phillips  report  became  public 
property  only  as  result  of  a  leak  to  Con- 
gressman William  P.  Ryan. 

Now  that  the  public  finally  knows  that 
North  American  was  picked  for  the  Apollo 
project  by  a  few  high  officials — and  not  by  a 
large  group  of  technical  experts  as  originally 
imagined — the  question  of  why  it  was  picked 
becomes  even  more  intriguing  than  before. 
The  cynics,  of  course,  have  always  believed 
that  the  award  went  to  North  American  as 
the  result  of  a  battle  among  influence  ped- 
dlers. Including  Bobby  Baker,  former  Sec- 
retary to  the  Senate  Democrats.  The  cynics 
may  be  "wrong,  but  the  public  cannot  know 
without  a  full  Investigation.  Congress  has 
the  obligation  to  force  out  all  the  facts. 

(Prom    the   Des    Moines    Register,    Apr.    19, 

1967) 
Webb:     Man    on    a    Hot    Seat    in    Apollo 

Pkobe — The    Moon    Project's    Tarnished 

Image 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

■WASHiNC"roN,  D.C. — The  lofty  goal  was  the 
Moon,  but  the  Ajiollo  space  program  has 
been  tarnished  by  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker's 
wheeling  and  dealing,  and  now  it  Is  marred 
deeply  by  carelessness  and  the  tragic  death 
of  three  astronauts. 

The  man  on  the  spot  is  James  Edwin 
Webb,  administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA), 
as  two  committees  of  Congress  burrow  deep- 
er Into  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
a  fire  killed  three  astronauts  last  Jan.  27. 

Webb,  irrl"table  and  defensive  under  heavy 
criticism,  has  snapp>ed:  "We  will  take  our 
part  of  the  blame  for  what  we  have  done  or 
left  undone." 

MAN    ON    THE    MOON 

However,  he  has  tended  to  defend  North 
American  Aviation  and  has  declared  that  it 
is  more  Important  "to  get  on  with  the  job" 
of  putting  a  man  on  the  Moon  than  it  is  to 
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fO  b*ck  and   pinpoint  responsibility   for  all 

It  ha«  been  eattmated  by  Dr.  Robert  W. 
SMunans.  deputy  director  oX  NASA,  ifiat  the 
fatAl  Are  in  the  Apollo  at  Cape  Kennedy  haa 
•et  back  the  space  program  by  at  least  a 
year.  He  said  there  Ls  only  a  slight  chance 
of  putting  an  American  on  the  Moon  by 
1»70. 

A  special  Apollo  review  b-^arcl  already  has 
lamMd  a  report  highly  critical  of  NASA's  ad- 
mlntatratlon  of  the  Apollo  program,  and  ac- 
cualng  North  American  of  c&releaouesa  in 
production  of  the  spacecraft  Lnvoilved  Ln  the 
fatalities. 

HoweTer.  the  House  and  Senate  Space 
Committees  are  not  satisfied  with  the  AptUio 
revlaw  board  s  report,  and  a  number  of  mem- 
baia  are  preaamg  for  access  to  all  reports  on 
tha  production  and  testing  of  the  Apollo 

Some  members  of  the  House  Space  Com- 
mittee, led  by  Repreaentatlre  Don  Rumsfeld 
(Rap..  HI.),  have  been  critical  of  the  fact 
tliat  Webb  named  the  Apollo  review  board. 
Wtalla  that  board  has  been  critical  of  NAiiiA 
and  North  American,  there  has  been  objec- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  report  did  n-n  m  Ue 
coot*  trf  an  effort  to  pinpoint  the  respon- 
BlbUlty  for  careleaeneaa  within  NASA  and  In 
North  American. 

Rumafeid  and  other  House  cormnltlee 
member«  have  argued  that  the  head  of  NASA 
should  not  be  the  man  to  name  a  cuntmittee 
that  wUl  Investigate  the  administration  of 
NASA. 

Alao.  moat  of  the  members  of  the  .\pollo 
rartew  board  are  employes  of  NASA,  and  vari- 
ous committee  members  have  declared  that 
subordinates  are  not  likely  to  be  frank  In 
thatr  crltlcUrD  of  superiors  Ln  an  agexM:y 

Thla  orltlclam  baa  not  been  Intended  to 
judca  the  Apollo  review  board  report  as  in 
error  or  "too  sof t "  on  Webb  and  NASA  The 
JiMlCmant  on  that  wUl  be  made  after  Con- 
(Twa  and  tba  Oenarsl  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  have  completed  the  invescigatlooa 
that  are  now  under  way. 

Oomptroller  General  KImer  Staats  said  late 
laat  waek  that  the  OAO  la  now  involved  In  a 
ravtarir  of  the  entire  Apollo  program  How- 
•«w.  a  report  on  that  Investigation  "la 
moaths  away."  Staats  said,  because  It  was 
noi  atartad  until  a  few  waeka  ago. 

It  was  learned  that  unknown  to  Staats.  bla 
acaocy  had  killed  another  investigation  of 
tba  Apollo  program  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Richard  Uadlsoo.  director  of  OAO's  AUan- 
ta.  Oa,.  office,  had  been  engaged  in  an  ezten- 
stva  Investigation  of  th«  Apollo  project.  The 
iBveatlcatlon  was  called: 

"Ravlsw  of  negoUations  and  administra- 
tion of  contract  for  check-out  on  the  reliabil- 
ity aad  Integration  support  of  the  Apollo 
program." 

Although  the  Atlanta  office  was  pursuing 
thla  Inveatlgation  avidly  under  Madison  s 
direction.  It  was  killed  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Clerlo  Ptn,  who  recently  was  made  associate 
director  of  OAO  in  charge  of  investigations 
of  NASA,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
and  tha  new  Department  of  Transportation. 

mra  coNTaacroaa 

It  la  reported  that  thla  Investigation  went 
back  to  the  summer  and  fall  of  1001  when 
St«  contractors  submitted  plana  for  the 
ApoUo  project  In  a  heated  competition  for 
tha  multl-blUton-doliar   contract. 

Watob  awarded  the  contract  to  North 
AMMTioaa  Aviation  on  Nov  38.  1901.  after  a 
study  of  the  proposals  of  the  Ave  contractors 
by  a  team  composed  of  300  engineers  and 
•ciaatlata. 

For  more  than  three  years,  Senator  John 
J.  Wllllama  (Rep,  Del  i  and  Representative 
H.  R.  Gross  tBap.  la.  >,  have  been  seeking 
an  Inveatlgation  of  the  award  of  the  ApoUo 
contract  to  North  American. 

Hm  rtasire  for  thla  sweeping  Investigation 
of  tha  ApoUo  contract  arose  out  of  tba  S«n- 
ata   Rules   Committee    Investigation    of    the 


"gross  trnproprletlea"  of  Baker,  the  former 
secretary  to  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
Senate 

It  h.id  been  reported  that  North  Amer- 
ican had  agreed  to  give  Baker  the  $2.5CX)  000- 
a-year  food  vending  business  at  North  Amer- 
ican plants  in  the  same  month  that  Webb, 
a  former  administrative  assistant  U:>  Sen- 
ator Rot)«rt  S  Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  made  the 
award 

Also,  there  were  reports  that  North  Amer- 
ican had  agreed  to  an  extensive  building 
and  expansion  program  In  Oklahoma  along 
the  Arkan.>aa  River  project.  Kerr  was  then 
the  chairnvan  of  the  Senate  Aeronautics  and 
ripace  Conimlttee,  and  also  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  that 
was  pushing  the  Arkansas  River  develop- 
ment. 

Senator  Williams  and  Representative  Gross 
were  uaable  to  persuade  the  Senate  Rules 
Conamlttee  It  should  luvestlgate  the  award 
of  the  ApoUo  contract  during  the  Bobby 
Baker  hearings.  The  Democratic  majority 
op^iused  Hepubllcan  suggestions  for  wtt- 
r.edBcs  uu  the  ApoUo  project,  ai^d  declined 
Vj  Include  critical  reports  on  the  Apollo 
project  In  the  Rules  Committee  report. 

Despite  crlucl.'im  from  WllUanis  and  Gross, 
Nortii  Anierlc-an  Aviation  continued  Its  con- 
tract with  Bakers  Serv-U  Vending  for  two 
years  after  the  grosji  inipniprletles  '  uf  Baker 
ha<l  t>een  exposed. 

l^ie  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
Riiics  CuouullLee  had  cuiiiinented  critically 

Until  such  time  as  defence  contractors  such 
as  Noruh  .\merlcaii  and  Northrop  lAvlatloui 
lieclde  thry  no  longer  want  Ui  do  business 
with  Baker,  his  QiiaQclal  empire  may  con- 
tinue  ■ 

The  report  altio  said 

"The  backbone  of  Baker's  Bnanclal  empire 
was.  and  still  Is.  ttie  Serv-U  Vending.  It  was 
through  the  vending  buMoess  that  Buker  was 
able  to  acquire  monthly  cash  kickbacks  as 
well  as  Inaugurate  a  highly  protltable  vend- 
ing operation  with  defense  contractors  whose 
almost  8<Jle  source  of  Income  was  from  the 
Utilted   States   government 

'It  was  In  these  vendlxig  iperatlona  that 
Baker  became  associated  with  questionable 
IndlvldUhls  who  ranged  fmm  gamblem  to 
thoae  convicted  of  ln<-ome  tax  evasion  Like- 
wise, when  Baker's  Carousel  lUutel)  was  In 
the  midst  of  hnanctal  lilDculUes.  It  was  his 
vending  business  that  had  the  wherewithal 
to  ball  out  the  Ocean  City  properly  ' 

Ntw  rMTcxpaisa 

North  .American  broke  oT  Its  relations  with 
antither  vending  firm  to  switch  its  business 
to  Baker's  new  enlerprue.  and  tiirre  Is  no 
doubt  tiiat  any  great  wealth  Baker  acquired 
was  tied  to  this  decision 

It  also  turned  out  that  North  American 
did  engage  In  a  broad  new  plant  expansion 
pr'i^ram  In  Oklahotna  In  the  months  im- 
mediately after  It  received  the  Apollo  con- 
tract Tha  North  American  expansion  In 
Oklahoma  was  not  only  beneOdal  to  Okla- 
hcMna  generally,  but  It  was  of  some  value  to 
Senator  Kerr  and  hla  family  and  associates. 

After  Kerr's  death  on  Jan.  1,  1963,  It  was 
disclosed  that  Kerr,  hla  family  and  Dean  A 
McGee.  one  of  Kerr  s  business  partnem,  had 
purchased  more  than  1  100  acres  of  land  at  a 
key  p^Jlnt  on  the  .Arkansas  River  navigation 
project.  The  land  Is  now  tlie  proposed  site 
of  the  port  of  Catoosa,  wluch  Is  the  terminus 
of  the  navigation  project 

The  land  was  held  for  Kerr  in  Hie  name  of 
an  Oklahoma  City  lawyer,  and  waa  dlsclocied 
for  the  f^rst  time  when  the  Kerr  assets  were 
filed  in  Probate  Court  lii  Oklahoma  City  In 
March.   1963 

Prior  to  that  time  there  was  no  knowledge 
that  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  had  any  personal  BnancLal 
Interest  In  the  Arkansas  River  project. 

Webb,  a  former  a«alHtant  to  the  president 
of  Kerr-McGee  Industries,  has  continued   to 


be  a  leading  stockholder  In  the  Fidelity  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co  of  Oklahoma  City, 
a  bank  In  which  the  Kerr  family  and  McOce 
h:ive  been  major  figures 

Gross  has  asked  that  Hepresentatlve  Rich- 
ard Roudebuah  iRep,  Ind  )  and  other  Re- 
publicans on  the  House  Space  Committee 
press  for  a  f\ill  Investigation  of  nil  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  award  of  the 
contract  to  North  .\merlcan 

In  a  letter  to  Republican  members  of  that 
committee.  Gross  has  declared  that  certain 
recordings  of  the  conversations  of  Fred  B 
Black,  jr ,  former  Washington  lobbyist  for 
North  American,  indicate  that  political 
favoritism  may  have  been  Involved  In  Webb's 
administration  of  N.\SA 

The  record  of  the  fraud  and  Income  t.ix 
evasion  trial  of  Baker  shows  that  on  Feb  11, 
1963.  only  a  little  over  a  month  after  Kerr 
died.  Black  had  a  conversation  with  Dean 
McGee  Indicating  Webb's  activity  at  NA«.\ 
be:;ented  North  American,  Oklahoma  and 
K'-rr. 

Black's  end  of  the  telephone  conversation 
indicated  that  Webb  had  delivered  for  "the 
old  man"  i Senator  Kerr),  In  monUis  past, 
but  that  since  Kerr's  death  Black,  as  a  Wash- 
ington representative  for  North  Amerlc.m, 
hiul  been  able  to  obtitiu  only  about  oue-th:ra 
of  the  projects  requested  for  Oklahoma. 


BUILDING  TRADE  STUDENTS 
BUILD  A  HOUSE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
uiiammous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  PeniiAylvania  I  Mr.  Roonky]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneoiia  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  spend  a  few  hours  with  the  ofUcials 
of  the  Vocational-Technical  School  of 
Eastern  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  and 
to  discuss  with  them  the  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral vcx:atlonal-technlcal  assistance  on 
local  programs. 

On  this  occasion  I  met  with  William 
C.  PfeCter.  Jr.,  president  ot  the  voca- 
tional-technical school  board;  Mrs 
Oeraldine  Pelver,  vice  president  of  the 
vocational-technical  school  board; 
Herbert  Cobley.  chairman  of  the  voca- 
tional-technical school  superintendents 
council  and  superintendent  of  the  Naza- 
reth Area  School  District;  Charles  Pul- 
ler, Industrial  advisory  committee  repre- 
sentative; Lyon  Borden,  Easton  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  Robert  A 
Nagle,  director  of  the  vocational -tech- 
nical school. 

It  was  my  privilege,  at  tliis  time,  to 
Inspect  a  house  construction  project  un- 
dertaken by  tlie  building  trade  students 
of  the  vocational-technical  school  dur- 
ing the  current  school  year.  This  proj- 
ect provides  actual  work  experience  for 
youths  preparing  to  enter  the  building 
trades.  Its  basic  objective  Is  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  theory  and  practice. 

Student  construction  of  this  house  be- 
gan last  fall.  When  it  is  completed,  it  will 
be  placed  on  the  market  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  Students  from  five  Indi- 
vidual school  districts  which  make  up 
the  attendance  area  of  the  vocational- 
technical  school  are  at  work  on  this 
project.  The  participating  school  districts 
are  Bangor.  Easton,  Nazareth,  Pen  Argyl, 
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and  Wilson  Borough,  all  In  Northampton 
Coimty. 

All  phases  of  the  construction  are  be- 
ing completed  by  the  students  of  the 
vocational-technical  ^chool  except  ex- 
cavation and  plumbing.  The  working 
blueprints  are  developed  by  the  drafting 
department.  The  masonry  and  concrete 
V  ork  Is  accomplished  by  the  trowel 
trades  department.  The  carpentry  and 
cabinetmaklng  department  is  perform- 
ing basic  construction  work  with  Mr. 
Harold  Rood,  carpentry  instructor  serv- 
ing as  general  contractor  to  coordinate 
all  departments  on  the  Job.  The  electrical 
department  is  Installing  all  electrical 
facilities.  The  maintenance  training  de- 
partment will  follow  through  with  the 
painting  and  finishing  of  the  home.  The 
vocational  agriculture  department  will 
landscape  the  home  and  the  distributive 
education  department  will  be  in  charge 
of  furnishing  the  home  in  cooperation 
with  local  retailers  for  the  purpose  of 
a  public  open  house.  The  school  printing 
department  is  preparing  brochures  de- 
.•^cribing  the  home  building  program. 

The  total  involvement  of  every  pos- 
.sible  department  of  this  vocational- 
technical  school  in  this  construction 
project  is  re.sulting  in  the  effective  prep- 
aration of  young  citizens  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  America's  skilled  craftsmen.  I 
was  greatly  Impressed  by  the  fine  work- 
manship I  observed  during  my  inspec- 
tion of  this  house. 

Since  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
in  1963.  the  vocational-technical  school 
lias  grown  from  a  nine- shop  department 
of  the  Easton  Area  High  School  to  a 
15 -shop  operation  serving  the  previously 
mentioned  school  districts  with  600  day 
and  night  students.  The  effort  to  provide 
this  type  of  education  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  Federal  aid. 

The  vocational-technical  school  op- 
erating committee  now  is  formulating  a 
new  building  program  which  will  pro- 
vide 24  different  shop  offerings  In  one 
building  located  in  northern  Porks 
Township.  This  growing  program  stands 
as  testimony  to  the  value  of  continued 
Federal  assistance  for  vocational-tech- 
nical training. 


FLAG  ESSAY  WINNERS 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonky]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  weekend  I  had  the 
lileasure  to  present  a  flag  which  had 
flown  over  our  Nation's  Capitol  to  the 
Fountain  Hill  Democratic  Association  on 
the  occasion  of  this  active  organization's 
■iSth  anniversai-y. 

This  presentation  had  a  very  special 
slk'nlflcance.  since  It  was  my  privilege  to 
1) resent  the  flag  to  two  Fountain  Hill 
elementary  school  students  whose  recent 
e.ssays  on  the  American  flag  were  Judged 
the  best  entries  In  a  contest  conducted 
by  Fountain  Hill  Democratic  Association. 


Winning  writers  of  these  essays  are 
Patricia  Wagner,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Wagner,  of  646  Roosevelt 
Avenue.  Bethlehem,  a  fifth-grade  pupil 
at  St.  Ursula's  School,  and  Robert  Santo, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Santo,  532 
Frederick  Street,  Bethlehem,  a  third- 
grade  pupil  at  St.  Ursula's  School. 

The  spirit  of  young  America's  patriot- 
ism reflected  in  these  essays  is  heart- 
warming. All  too  often,  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  high  regard  which  the  great 
majority  of  our  youth  have  for  our  great 
Nation,  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  our  flag.  Infrequent  acts  of 
desecration  of  our  flag  demand  greater 
newspaper  space  because  they  are  ex- 
traordinary. But  the  publicity  afforded 
such  incidents  tends  to  feed  those  who 
hunger  for  the  downfall  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  we  can  con- 
tinue to  instill  in  young  Americans  the 
sense  of  patriotism  evident  in  these 
essays,  our  Nation  need  not  fear.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  these  essays  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  order  that  my 
colleagues  can  share  their  inspiring  mes- 
sage. 

OtTR  Flag 

(By  Patricia  Wagner) 

To  me  the  flag  is  a  symbol  of  the  free- 
dom and  courage  of  many  great  men.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  bravery  and  determination 
of  the  early  settlers  who  started  this  great 
nation.  When  I  look  up  at  the  flag,  I  see 
the  thirteen  stripes  and  I  remember  how  the 
thirteen  original  colonies  fought  hard  for 
their  independence  and  won  It  In  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  I  also  notice  the  fifty  stars, 
brightly  representing  our  fifty  states. 

I  like  to  think  often  of  how  millions  of 
people  fought  courageously  under  our  flag 
for  freedom  and  justice.  Today,  as  In  the  be- 
ginning of  our  great  nation,  men  are  dying 
for  the  freedom  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  flag  shall  always  wave  over 
them  as  a  sign  of  the  country  which  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  freedom  for  all 
men. 

Otts  FlAG 
(By  Robert  Santo) 
Our  flag  Is  made  up  of  fifty  stars  and 
thirteen  stripes.  When  I  look  at  the  flag  I 
salute  It  and  think  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
that  fought  for  our  freedom.  The  fifty  stars 
remind  me  that  there  are  now  fifty  states 
where  we  can  practice  that  freedom  and 
justice.  We  are  really  a  lucky  country  to 
be  able  to  worship  as  we  please.  May  I  always 
feel  proud  to  see  the  red,  white  and  blue  or 
the  stars  and  stripes  as  our  flag  is  known, 
waving  In  the  sky. 


ABILITY   COUNTS   ESSAY   CONTEST 
OP  THE  APL-CIO 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
less  publicized  but  most  noteworthy  fea- 
tures of  the  aimual  conference  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  deserves  our  special 
attention.  I  refer  to  the  part  played  by 


the  AFL-CIO  and  some  of  its  affiliated 
centers  and  unions  In  this  most  impor- 
tant project. 

For  some  years  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AFL-CIO  State  central  federations  have 
been  bringing  to  Washington  the  high 
school  student  wiimers  of  the  "Ability 
Counts"  essay  contests  held  in  each  of 
the  50  States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  After 
these  young  people  arrive,  the  AFL-CIO 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment gives  a  luncheon  for  the  essay 
contest  winners,  during  which  members 
of  the  Musicians  Union  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  donate  their  services  for  a  con- 
cert. Guests  at  this  year's  luncheon,  for 
example,  included  Harold  Russell,  Pres- 
ident of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  and 
the  man  chosen  by  the  Committee  as  the 
Handicapped  Man  of  the  Year. 

Art  Edgerton,  a  38-year-old  blind  Ne- 
gro from  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  chosen  for 
the  honor  this  year.  Mr.  Edgerton  is  him- 
self a  musician  and  a  longtime  member 
of  the  Musicians  Union.  He  directs  the 
musical  programs  and  does  daily  news 
programs  for  WTOL  Radio  &  Television 
in  Toledo.  He  was  presented  with  a  ma- 
hogany and  silver  plaque,  made  by  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled 
and  Disabled  in  New  York  City. 

On  the  day  following  the  luncheon, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  AFL-CIO,  takes  the 
essay  contest  winners  on  a  bus  tour  of 
places  of  interest  in  and  near  the  city, 
such  as  Mount  Vernon,  the  Curtis  Lee 
Mansion,  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns, 
and  the  Kennedy  Grave.  After  that,  the 
young  men  and  women  are  guests  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Building  Trades  Department 
for  a  tour  of  the  Capitol,  during  wliich 
many  of  the  essay  contest  winners  visit 
their  Representatives  and  Senators. 

William  F.  Schnitzler,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  AFL-CIO  made  the  address 
at  the  luncheon.  Since  it  was  an  espe- 
cially appropriate  talk,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address  bt  Mb.  Schnttzler 

I  am  honored  by  the  opportunity  to  come 
here  today  and  greet  this  select  audience  of 
essay  winners  from  all  over  America. 

You  have  demonstrated  your  ability  as 
essayists  In  encouraging  the  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
compete  with  you  on  the  subject.  I  wish 
only  to  affirm  the  fact  that  the  AFL-CIO 
and  all  of  organized  labor  fully  supports  the 
hiring  of  the  handicapped  as  a  proper  use  of 
this  most  valuable  resource,  particularly 
when  nearly  40  million  of  us  have  some 
degree  of  handicap. 

It  is  our  hope  that  through  activities  and 
organizations  such  as  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
greater  use  wUl  be  made  of  the  vast  store  of 
abilities  and  talents  and  skUls  that  are  avaU- 
able  among  our  handicapped  Americans. 

It  Is  therefore  disturbing  to  report  that  all 
Americans  do  not  believe  as  you  and  I — that 
Is,  by  extending  the  hand  of  opportunity  to 
a  fellow  American  we  will  benefit  him  and 
all  of  society  as  well. 

There  are.  unfortunately,  among  us  those 
who  take  a  less  than  sympathetic  view  of 
their  fellow  man. 

There  are  those  who  feel  no  Interest,  no 
obligation  nor  responsibility  toward  theli 
fellow  man,  whether  or  not  he  is  physically 
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bAndleapped  or  suffering  ■oclai  tuuidlcapa  of 
color,  sex  or  h^. 

m  fact,  there  are  some  tn  America  who 
mmke  a  virtue  out  of  rejection.  They  reject 
tlMlr  fallow  tama.  our  tii«tttutlans.  our  soci- 
ety and  our  culture.  They  ara  the  cult  of 
utt«r  SAUiatineaa.  They  bellere  that  theirs  is 
a  Mmpla  ethic  that  la,  if  every  man  takea 
emn  at  himaelf,  the  world  wtU  take  care  of 
lta«U.  It  all  sounds  so  purlt&n  and  nght«ous, 
but  It  Is  actually  the  unbridled  lawlessneas 
of  the  barbanan 

liSt  me  be  specific  There  are.  for  example. 
dladplea  of  the  phlloaophy  put  forth  by  Ayn 
sort  of  rugf(«d  individualism  which 
a  ratum  to  the  uncompUcated  past 
TIkalx  cread  Is:  "I  wlU  never  live  for  U\e  sake 
of  anottaar  man  nor  ask  another  man  to  live 
for  mina."  That  phUusophy  might  have 
worked  for  the  man  who  cleared  his  own  'and, 
planted  his  own  crops  and  lived  In  the  log 
caMn  he  built  himself  But  It  can  hardly  be 
taken  aertoualy  In  a  society  where  an  electric 
blowoat  In  Niagara  Palls  can  paralyse  the 
Uvea  of  40   million  of  us 

TiMn  there  U  another  type,  personified  \n 
the  telavtalon  bate  seaeluos  conducted  by 
Joe  Pyne  and  other  alintUr  creatures  These 
public  TV  displays  encourage  and  enflame 
the  audience  to  tear  asunder  anyone  who 
doee  not  fit  their  tight  mold  of  eonfurmity 
TIUs  show  actually  merchandises  the  raw. 
baee  emotions  of  a  sick  audience  turned  loose 
on  the  c&rcasaes  of  anyone  foolish  enough 
to  appear  as  a  guest  on  theee  pr<:>grams 
After  a  few  minutes  uf  these  ezercUee  I 
would  hesitate  to  ask  their  support  of  any 
procraoi — particularly   mental   health 

There  Is  another  type  among  us  who  turns 
away,  to  avoid  becoming  involved,  sometimes 
la  maea  numtiers  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
Inetanoe  when  40  good  citizens  admitted 
they  watcbed  but  did  mrthlng  while  a  girl  was 
murdered  on  a  city  street. 

And  finally  there  la  the  cynic  whose  Cadil- 
lac bears  the  bumper  sticker  "I  fight  f>uv- 
erty — I  work."  Dont  expect  any  sympathy 
or  support  from  him  He  Is  obllvlotia  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  17  million  Americans  who 
a)M>  work  full  tune  but  make  leas  than  a 
poverty  wage 

There  are  others,  too.  whoae  fears,  mls- 
tnieta.  rejections  and  hairede  have  driven 
tbeoa  to  the  many  rl^t-wlng  groups  that 
offer  simple  solutions  to  complex  problems. 
Tbeae  individuals  have  cloaed  their  minds 
and  hearts  to  their  fellow  American  They 
have  conrlnced  themeelvee  they  are  traveling 
alone  tn  a  Jungle,  fraught  with  beasts  of 
prey,  and  their  only  salvation  Is  to  move 
■wlfUy.  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left.  This  Individual  does  not  stop,  he  does 
not  healtate,  he  offers  no  help,  he  asks  none 

He  la  a  sad  specimen  and  one  to  be  pitied 
Unfortunately,  he  bellevea  that  his  affliction 
la  a  Ttrtue.  He  bellevea  that  he  la  returning 
to  the  simple  values  of  our  forefathere-- 
when  he  is  actually  attempting  to  hide,  to 
•■cape,  to  evade  the  reaponalbllltlea  each  of 
us  baa  In  this  complex  society  and  world  we 
Uve  In. 

The  American  labor  movement  rejects  In 
totsU  these  conceptions  and  attitudes  We 
reject  them  because  they  are  aelflsh  and 
wrong  and  because  they  were  never  the  con- 
cepta  on  which  this  nation  was  built  nor  the 
foondatlon  on  which  we  now  stand. 

In  the  APL-CIO  we  accept  our  obligation 
to  one  another  and  Jointly  we  aeek  to  achieve 
our  ga«la,  whether  they  be  collective  bar- 
galBtng  alms  at  the  negotiating  table  or  by 
leglelattTe  action  In  the  Congreaa.  We  seek 
by  the  onion  of  workers  to  bring  about  the 
greateet  good  for  the  greatest  number 

Please  do  not  misunderstand.  Oura  la  not 
a  ooUaettvw  selfiahneea  of  union  oaembers  to 
obtain  what  they  can  for  themeelvee.  ex- 
ctudlnc  aU  others.  Instead,  we  seek  the  ad- 
vaaasnaent  of  the  entire  nation.  And  orga- 
nised labor  will  never  seek  advantages  for  a 


particular  group  that  which  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

lyet  me  give  you  an  example: 

Last  year  we  achieved  one  of  our  greatest 
victories.  It  will  bring  tremendous  benefit 
to  mlUlona  of  Americans.  This  victory  took 
us  seven  years  to  achieve  and  cost  tens  of 
thousands  of  man-hours  of  effort,  yet  from 
It  we  will  not  sign  a  single  dues  payer  nor 
receive  a  single  dollar  In  dues  That  victory 
was  Medicare 

Medicare  was  a  vti-tory  for  labor — and  for 
all  Americans,  particularly  those  suffering 
the  handicap  of  age  which  cuts  sharply  one's 
Income  and  ones  ability  to  meet  the  medi- 
cal and  hoepltal  need  of  advancing  age.  We 
3'ipported  and  fought  for  Medicare  because 
It  was  right  and  It  was  fur  the  betterment 
of  all  Americans  We  are  now  carrying  on 
this  same  battle  today  In  behalf  of  Social 
Security  which  we  feel  must  t>e  increased  by 
20  percent  across  the  board  for  the  benefit 
of  the  retired,  the  disabled,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  who  depend  on  this  program  for 
their  very  existence 

We  have  waged  the  same  strong  fight  to 
achieve  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion legislation,  civil  rights,  the  war  against 
poverty,  parks  and  recreation  areas  and 
other  legislation  which  all  of  \ik  as  taxpayers 
win  contribute  toward  achieving  And  we 
feel  that  theee  programs  must  be  continued 
and  expanded  upi^n  for  total  »ucce«a 

.And  so.  we  tiellrve  that  helping  the  physl- 
rtlly  handicapped  and  the  disabled  to  help 
themselves  Is  no  dlffe.'ent  from  helping  the 
poverty-stricken,  the  under-educated,  the 
elderly,  and  minority  groups  overcome  their 
social  and  economic  handicaps 

We  pity  the  frightened  few  among  us  who 
reject  their  fellow  men  We  embrace  our  fel- 
low Americans,  of  whom  few  are  free  of 
handicaps  and  none  can  stand  alone  Tou 
have  recognized  this  fact  and  In  a  meet  elo- 
quent manner  Tour  essays.  1  believe,  truly 
represent  the  spirit  and  the  faith  of  America 
My  congratulations  to  you  all 


PRESIDENTIAL  POPULARITY  AND 
DR.  OALLLT* 

Mr      PRYOR      Mr     Speaker,     I     vk 

unanimous  con.wnt  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs  ORiFriTHsl 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs  ORUTTTHS  Mr  Speaker.  Bre- 
t^nia  Bowker  and  I  began  the  first  grade 
of  .school  together.  She  was  always  In- 
telligent and  always  delightful.  To  my 
great  pleasure,  she  visited  me  In  Wash- 
ington and  she  told  me  about  a  brush- 
up  course  she  had  taken  In  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City  In  historiog- 
raphy and  methods  under  Dr.  Stanley  B 
Parsons.  Jr  In  that  class,  she  did  a  meet 
Interesting  piece  of  research  on  the  Oal- 
lup  poll  For  the  benefit  of  all  Presidents 
and  all  prospective  candidates,  I  recom- 
mend Bretenla  Bowker's  paper. 
PaxaioKNTiAL  Pupuu^arrr  amo  Da.  Oallup 
( By  Bretemla  Bowker  i 

Did  President  Lyndon  Johnson  brood  last 
Octot>er  when  a  Qailup  poll  asserted  that 
only  44  "<>  of  American  adults  approved  of 
the  Job  that  he.  as  President,  was  doing?  Or 
did  he  say.  "Elections  are  oomtnf  up.  The 
poll  reflects  the  press,  not  the  publle — and  all 
the  press  Isnt  owned  by  Dsmocrats.  Watch 
^or  the  pattern.  My  rating  goes  up  la  De- 
cember " 


He  may  have  said  something  very  like  this 
If  he  has  studied  the  published  work  of  Dr 
George  Horace  Oallup  who.  In  October.  1935. 
began  to  sell  the  work  of  his  American  In- 
stitute for  Public  Opinion.' 

This  organization,  with  the  help  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  has  made  itself  a  factor  in 
the  Uvea  of  each  of  the  five  men  who  have. 
Rlnce  1033,  occupied  that  singular  office,  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  From  George 
Washington  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  all  members 
of  this  elect  group  of  thlrty-slx  men  have 
been  subjected  to  whatever  quantity  and 
quality  of  publicity  a  free  press  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  could,  with  safety  to  Itself. 
promulgate.  But  mid-twentleth  century 
Presidents — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  s 
Truman.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  F  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  B  Johnson  have  been  vic- 
tims of  a  peculiar  publicity  treatment — a  de- 
vice labelled  by  Its  perpetrators,  The  Frtsi- 
derttxal  Popularity  Poll' 

Questions  close  In,  like  spectators  at  a 
traffic  accident,  around  polls  of  such  a  sub- 
ject Why  are  they  taken?  Why  published^ 
How  can  anyone  measure  a  thing  so  Intan- 
gible as  popularity?  How  can  the  accuracy 
be  tested^  Do  the  polls  ever  seem  pariu,-\n^ 
And  do  they,  as  the  hypothetical  common: 
attributed  above  to  President  Johnson  sug- 
gests, show  a  pattern  relating  to  the  rhythms 
nf  the  United  States  political  system  with 
l',s  motif  accents  of  national  party  conven- 
tions and  national  elections? 

A  brief  study  like  this  can  only  examine 
these  questions.  Perhaps,  suggest  a  few  an- 
swers It  can.  also,  try  to  chart  the  main 
lines  of  presidential  popularity  records,  ac- 
c<irdlng  to  the  gospel  of  Gallup.  And  it  can 
Indulge  In   a   little  speculation 

First,  the  "why"  questions  Why  are  the 
p>olls  conducted  and  published?  At  least  one 
answer  Is  rather  plain.  Dr.  Oallup  conducts 
polls  because  he  can  sell  the  results  to  news- 
pap>ers.  and  newspaper  editors  and  publish- 
ers buy  and  ptrlnt  the  poll  results  because 
readers  are  interested  In  them. 

Also,  a  syndicated  essay  feature  like  Dr 
Gallup's  Is  a  handy  thing  for  a  space-bound 
editor  to  have  If  the  release,  as  it  ootnes  into 
the  newspwper  office  suits  the  editor,  he  can 
print  It  exactly  as  offered.  Including  Its  bold. 
pre -fabricated  headUne.  If  be  chooees.  he 
can  modify  the  effect  ot  the  piece  by  chanf;- 
log  the  headline,  deleting  parts  of  the  iult- 
ratlve.  or  dropping  some  of  the  statistics 
Or  he  can.  of  course,  toss  the  whole  thing 
into  the  waste  basket. 

Thus  It  has  been,  and  Is,  vital  to  Dr.  Gallup 
that  he  keep  his  releasee  so  appealing  to 
editors  that  the  poll  reeults  get  published 
He  must  be  constantly  aware  of  his  market 
and  he'-'^  an  unavoidable  partisan  factor  lifts 
Its  all-too-human  head. 

In  IMS.  for  Instance,  It  was  Important  for 
Dr.  Oallup  to  know  that  79%  of  United 
Stales  dallies  would  support  the  presidential 
candidacy  of  Thomas  E  Dewey'  Dr.  Oallup 
can  discover  the  political  preference  of  news- 
paper owners  by  checklr>g  the  register  of 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
Ushers  Association  at  their  annual  meeting 
each  April  In  New  York  City  Here  each  pub- 
lisher records  his  paper's  editorial  policy  a.<i 
"Republican"  or  "Democratic"  even  though 
the  publisher  considers  the  news  columns  of 
his   paper    "Independent"    and    so    lists    his 


>  Hereafter,  for  convenience,  this  report 
will  refer  to  Dr.  Oallup's  organlxatlon  as  "the 
Institute"  or  "AIPU." 

'This  report,  wltiiout  enthtulaam.  Indeed, 
with  reluctance  and  purely  to  expedite  dis- 
cussion, accepts  "preeldentlal  popularity"  as 
a  working  term  and  will,  henceforth,  use  It 
with  Invisible  quotation  marks. 

'  Morris  L.  Kmst  and  DavUt  Loth.  The  Peo- 
ple JTitois  Best.  (Washington.  D.C..  IMS)  pp 
17.  48.  4». 
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organ  in  N.  W.  Ayers  Directory  of  Newspapers 
and  Periodicals.* 

In  short,  the  merchandising  aspects  of  Dr. 

Gallup's  work  are  similar  to — but  perhaps 
more  sophisticated  than — the  peddling  of 
such  syndicated  items  as  Household  Hints, 
David  Laicrence,  Teen  Age  Hail,  Peanuts  and 
Pogo.' 

Before  leaving  this  matter  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  buyer  and  seller  (e.g.  AIPU 
and  newspaper  editors)  two  other  facets  of 
the  Institute's  consideration  for  Its  market 
deserve  mention.  When  a  poll  Is  taken  whoee 
results  seem  unsatisfactory  to  Dr.  Gallup,  he 
says,  the  sub-standard  results  are  filed  and 
not  released  to  the  Institute's  customers.* 
Also,  the  staff  of  the  Institute,  in  choosing 
questions  for  polls,  "relies  to  a  great  extent 
upon  suggestions  made  by  editors  of  the 
newspapers  which  publish  the  results  of  the 
polls."  ' 

This  rnpport  with  the  marketplace  has 
surely  been  a  factor  In  making  the  Insti- 
tute a  profitable  enterprise — which  should 
answer  the  "why  "  of  presidential  poll  taking. 

Next,  the  "how"  questions.  How  can  any- 
one measure  an  Intangible  like  popularity? 
Well.  AIPU.  in  Its  attempts  to  do  so.  uses 
several  appronches  TTie  most  direct  tactic 
Is  to  Bsk  a  specified  number  of  people  (some- 
times a  few  hundred,  sometimes  a  few  thou- 
sand, who.  the  Institute  claims,  represent 
the  tot.'jl  electorate)."  "Do  you  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  Job  the  President  Is  doing?" 
Dr  Gallup  tabulates  the  answers,  "Yes." 
"No."  and  "Don't  know."" 

The  Institute,  on  occasion,  uses  a  less  di- 
rect question,  which  Is.  Indeed,  a  different 
question  since  It  brings  Into  play  a  partisan 
note.  'If  the  election  were  being  held  today 
would  you   vote  for  the  President?" 

Still  another  question  that  AIPU  uses  Is, 

"If  the  election  were  being  held  today, 
would  you  vote  for  President  X  or  Challenger 
Y?"  This  "choice"  query  would,  obviously 
modify  many  responses.'  Other  modifications 
seem  likely  to  occur  when  the  presidential 
popularity  question  Is  only  one  of  35  or  40 
asked  of  a  listener.  With  this  technique,  the 
approv.il-or-dlsapproval  question  could  be 
associated  with  a  set  of  Inquiries  emphasiz- 
ing only  those  presidential  actions  which 
have  elicited  unfavorable  newspaper  com- 
ment Or  the  opposite  could  be  so.  In  any 
cnse.  this  35  to  40  question  method  Is  usually 
the  one  the  In.stltute  uses  when  conducting 
Its  presidential  p>optiIarlty  polls." 

How.  then,  can  results  so  obtained  be 
tested  for  accuracy?  The  slmpleft  an.«iwer  Is. 
"They  can't,"  except  on  those  quadrennial 
occasions  when  a  referendum  may,  after  a 
fashion,  test  a  president's  popularity.   (Per- 


«A.  J.  Llebllng.  "The  Wayward  Press,"  New 
Yorker  Magazine.  May  9,  1953,  May  14,  1960. 
Oct.  29,  1960.  In  all  three  pieces,  the  late 
Mr.  Llebllng  discusses  the  80%  Republlcan- 
20  r  Democratic  proportion  of  the  United 
State.s  dallies.  Respective  page  numbers  100- 
107.   105    112.   146   150. 

'-  M.^ny  people  contend  that  tlie  political 
hnpllcallons  of  Pogo  reach  much  further 
than  do  thsise  of  Dr.  Oallup.  This  argument 
Is  completely  outside  the  scope  of  this  pres- 
ent study  v^hlch  can  only  note  that  Walt 
Kclley  uses  a  rapier — Dr.  Oallup  a  bludgeon. 

"  George  G.illup.  A  Guide  to  Public  Opinion 
Polls.  (Princeton,  1948)  p   83. 

'Ibid.  p.  49. 

"Gallup,  op.  clt..  p.  22. 

•Roger  Lindsay,  In  The  Pollsters,  suggests 
that  with  these  three  answers.  Dr.  Oallup  la 
not  taking  the  pulse  of  democracy — he  Is 
only  listening  to  Its  baby  talk. 

'"  The  question  can  double  for  a  pre-elec- 
tion poll  query — a  subject  ovitslde  the  scope 
of  this  paper  except  In  reference  to  polling 
accuracy. 

"  John  M.  Fenton,  In  Your  Opinion  (Bos- 
ton, 1960)  p.  17. 


haps.  Indirectly,  his  popularity  Is  measured 
also  In  congressional  elections.)  The  effec- 
tiveness of  such  poUs — except  as  Journalistic 
gossip  Items — lies  in  the  credibility  of  the 
poll  taker. 

Before  examining  AIPU's  accuracy  chart 
it  seems  wise  to  look,  briefly,  at  records  the 
Institute  has  logged  for  the  popularity  of 
Presidents  Rooeevelt.  Truman,  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy.  (Because  the  Johnson  record 
Is  Incomplete,  It  awaits  later  study.) 

Conspicuously,  Dr.  Gallup  does  not  poll 
presidential  popularity  with  calendrlc  regu- 
larity. At  least,  he  does  not  release  results 
on  a  regular  time  schedule.  It  Is  not  possible, 
for  instance,  to  note  where  each  respective 
president  stood  In  the  fourth  month  of  his 
term,  or  the  eleventh,  or  the  thlrty-flrst. 
Gape  are  large  on  the  charts  In  some  seasons 
and  the  entire  record  for  the  war  years  of 
President  Rooeevelt  Is  so  muzzy  that  this 
study  will  bypass  that  period  except  In  dis- 
cussing poll  accuracy. 

Dr.  Gallup  chooses  to  relate  rises  and  dips 
In  presidential  popularity  to  contemporary 
headlines.  Of  course.  In  doing  this,  he  oc- 
casionally touches  on  the  milestone  events, 
whose  correlation  with  poll  results  Is  the 
Interest  of  this  study — national  party  con- 
ventions and  elections.  Here  is  Dr.  Gallup's 
analysis  of  the  first  six  Roosevelt  years. '^ 
Throughout  1033,  the  new  President  was 
"enormously  popular."  The  first  drop  in  his 
"prestige"  did  not  occur  until  1934  during, 
Dr.  Gallup  says,  the  controversy  over  the  air- 
mail contracts.  In  1935,  Dr.  Gallup  recorded 
a  nine  month  slide  downward  In  FDR's 
popularity,  and  attributed  It  to  "acrimo- 
nious debate"  over  Mr.  Roosevelt's  work-relief 
bill,  and  to  mounting  attacks  on  the  NRA. 
iPurthermore,  he  says,  the  president  was 
"ordering"  legislation  and  attempting  to 
"railroad"  his  bills  through  congress.  Not 
until  October,  the  pollster  says,  when  the 
president  announced  a  "breathing  sp>eU"  for 
business  did  bis  popularity  rating  begin  to 
rise.  It  continued  rising  Into  the  early  part 
of  1936  but  dipped  again  "when  the  Repub- 
licans nominated  Landon.  but  after  the  first 
lew  weeks  of  the  camp>algn,  the  President's 
popularity  started  to  grow  again  and  con- 
tinued  to  the  landslide  election  of  1936." 

In  1937,  Dr.  Gallup  says,  the  Supreme 
Court  Issue  lowered  the  President's  rating 
temporarily  but  by  the  beginning  of  1938, 
FDR's  popularity  was  back  to  63  r^ .  Then  be- 
gan another  steady  nine  month  decline  "cor- 
responding with  the  slump  and  the  unpopu- 
lar 'purge'  campaign."  Dr.  Gallup  goes  on, 
"Just  prior  to  the  1938  Congressional  elec- 
tions, the  Institute  Index  showed  Roosevelt 
at  54%.  This  figure  was  objectively  confirmed 
In  the  election  Itself,  when  the  Democratic 
party  strength  at  the  polls  was  52  '1 ." 

A  researcher  can  see  a  correlation  between 
this  account  and  the  U.S.  political  pattern 
that  goes  beyond  Dr.  Gallup's  citations.  In 
1933,  with  no  national  convention  or  election. 
President  Roosevelt's  popularity  was  rather 
steady — and  high.  The  next  year,  1934,  a 
congressional  election  year,  saw  the  first  dip 
in  the  president's  "prestige,"  as  recorded  by 
Dr.  Gallup.  The  next  year,  1935,  when  party 
build-up>s  of  candidates  for  the  conventions 
and  the  campaigns  were  under  way,  FDR's 
popularity  "declined  steadily  for  nine 
months"  but  rose  again  and  held  on  until 
the  dip  "during  the  nomination  of  Landon  in 
1936."  Later  in  the  summer,  when  President 
Roosevelt  was  heading  for  a  46-out-of-48 
states  victory.  Dr.  Gallup  recognized  a  recoup 
of  presidential  popularity. 


"Gallup,  The  Pulae  of  Democrcu:y,  (New 
York.  1940),  p.  223. 

"  On  some  occasions  Dr.  G&Uup  as  above 
seems  to  believe  that  election  returns  are 
the  "acid  test  and  the  only  Justification  for 
pre-election  polling."  At  other  times  he  says 
that  election  returns  do  not  represent  pub- 
lic opinion :  polls  do. 


In  1937,  first  year  of  the  new  temx,  only  a 
slight,  temporEiry  dip,  but  in  1938,  another 
congressional  election  year,  another  nine 
month  decline. 

Does  the  pattern  Just  sketched  app>ear 
again  In  the  post-war  years?  It  does.  For 
the  Truman  period  the  pattern  comes  in 
bolder  colors  with  louder  trumpets — with 
deeper  dips  and,  amusingly  enough,  a  loftier 
p>eak. 

Here's  a  look  at  the  bare  outUne  of  the 
Truman  record  as  charted  by  the  Institute. 
The  first  popularity  rating  appeared  In  July 
after  Mr.  Truman  had  been  in  office  two 
months.  At  this  time,  AIPU  reported,  87% 
of  his  countrymen  approved  of  the  Job  the 
President  was  doing,  only  3%  disapproved 
(surely  the  lowest  disapproval  score  In  the 
history  of  the  Gallup  polls),  and  10%  didn't 
venture  an  opinion.  Nor  did  this  high  score 
descend  precipitously.  In  November,  1945, 
Mr.  Truman's  rating,  by  Gallup,  was  a  rela- 
tively high  82%.  Then  the  decline  began.  It 
continued  for  a  year,  through  October, 
1946 — 32  %  Just  before  the  congressional  elec- 
tions which  sent  a  Republican  majority  to 
Washington — but  began  a  post-election  rise 
and  In  May.  1947,  Mr.  Truman's  score  stood 
at  60'";.  Another  decline  took  him  to  a  low 
of  36%  before  and  during  the  nominating 
conventions  in  the  spring-summer  part  of 
1948.  After  his  defeat  of  Governor  Dewey 
In  the  November  3,  1948  election,  the  rating 
leap>ed  to  69%  In  January,  1949.  By  June, 
1950 — again  a  congressional  election  year — 
the  Truman  rating  was  back  down  to  37%. 
The  Democrats  came  out  somewhat  ahead 
In  the  fall  elections,  but  by  that  time,  sev- 
eral thousand  people  were  writing  and  speak- 
ing millions  of  words  sj>eculatlng  as  to 
whether  Truman  would  run  for  re-election 
in  1952.  All  during  1951,  which  may  be  called 
the  year  of  speculation,  Dr.  Gallup's  rating 
of  Mr.  Truman  never  rose  above  28%. 

After  Mr.  Truman  decided  not  to  run  in 

1952.  the  Institute  spent  its  popularity  polls 
on  possible  candidates — and  not  the  least  of 
these  names  was  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

The  Gallup  jKill,  as  far  back  as  the  autumn 
of  1945  when  Truman  had  been  president 
less  than  half  a  year,  had  begun  to  ask 
people  whether  they  thought  that  Ike  would 
make  a  better  president  than  Harry.  'When 
the  General  stepped  into  the  presidency  In 

1953,  his  Gallup  popularity  rating  was  68 '"  . 
It  stayed  higher  than  60%  all  that  year  and 
most  of  the  next  one — a  congressional  elec- 
tion year.  The  electorate  opted  for  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Gallup  rating  dipped  a  little  that 
November  but  was  back  to  69%  by  January, 
1955  and  stayed  in  the  high  60'6  and  70s 
throughout  that  year,  although  another 
Democratic  majority  won  congressional  seats 
In  the  same  election  that  put  Easenhower 
back  in  the  White  House. 

In  1957,  not  only  a  "lame  duck"  presi- 
dent, but  one  who  had  not  carried  his  party 
Into  Congress  In  either  1954  or  1956,  Elsen- 
hower's popularity  rating,  by  Gallup,  slid 
down  to  57'"  .  The  next  year,  1958.  the  slide 
continued  with  a  low  point  of  49%  In  April. 
Again  congressional  elections  were  coming. 
Elsenhower's  rating  climbed  back  Into  the 
50's — 57%  on  the  eve  of  the  elections.  Again, 
Democrats  got  a  congressional  majority. 
Elsenhower's  rating  dropped  to  52%.  In  1959, 
the  year  of  Ep>eculatlon  as  to  whom  Ike 
would  bless  for  the  1960  Republican  candi- 
dacy, his  rating  rose  steadily.  In  January. 
1960,  his  score  stood  at  71  % .  During  this 
final  "lame"  year,  the  president's  Gallup 
rating  sloped  again  Into  the  50's,  and  he 
closed  the  year  with  a  58%  mark.  John 
Fenton,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Gallup  poll, 
attributes  this  decline  to  "partisan  Interests 
reawakened  by  coming  elections."  After  the 
elections,  the  Gallup  Institute  had  a  brand 
new  presidential  popularity  chart  to  fashion, 
for  the  voters  sent  a  Democratic  congress 
and  John  P.  Kennedy  to  Washington. 
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Ffldant  Kennedy's  beginning  score,  by 
AIFU  caJculaUons.  w&s  73  .  ,  and  throughout 
tl>«  flr»t  •■non-poilUcal"  year.  hU  rating  did 
not  dip  below  71  %  The  next  year.  1962.  a 
congresalonal  election  year.  Kennedy's  softly 
d«cllnlng  rating  had  dropped  to  61  'n  in  Oct- 
tober  Just  before  the  electlona.  After  Novem- 
ber, the  rating  went  up  and  stayed  abtive  70'',. 
Into  the  new  year,  but  now  once  again,  a 
••••on  of  speculation  had  come-  -a  time  for 
the  buUd-up  of  Republicans  who  might  chal- 
lenge the  Democrats  for  the  White  House 
In  19«4.  President  Kennedys  Gallup  rating 
•loped  downward  steadily  after  .\prll  and 
•tood  at  57  -  In  October  before  he  was  a.-.- 
M— Inated  in  November  On  November  10. 
a  Oallup  release  showed  n  rise  of  '2  points  In 
the  presiden'  3  approval  "  score  but  at  the 
same  time  showed  no  compeiLsatlng  drop 
In  the  ■disapproval  ■  score  Kennedys  dis- 
approval' rating  had  been  only  5  6  or  7,. 
much  of  hl.s  first  ye*r  in  offlce  It  had  never 
risen  above  20  ;  except  In  the  three  months 
before  the  congressional  elections  of  1963 
and  now  again,  in  the  speculation  '  year  uf 
1943,  It  had  remained  ab<  ve  '20  .  nuBt  of  the 
time  In  these  last  two  polls.  October  and  No- 
vember. It  was  ut  Its  high  for  Kennedy — of 
38  '>  . 

One  common  feature  of  these  four  records 
la  this  during  each  presidents  first  year  in 
once,  his  Oallup  rating  remains  rather  high 
but  fluctuates  enough  to  create  editor  and 
r«*der — Interest  in  the  Oa;iup  newspaper 
feature.  Kennedys  range  of  Gallup  popu- 
larity percentages  for  tlrst  vear.  nrst  term  Is 
11.    Eisenhowers.    15     and    Truman  s.    12 

In  the  sec<:>nd  year  of  e«ch  term,  every 
ctvart  records  a  dip  In  the  case  of  the  three 
Democratic  presidents,  the  decline  comes  be- 
fore November  Mr  Eisenhowers  brief  dip 
cofnea   after    the    congresslcjnal    elections 

In  each  third  year-  the  candidate  buUd-up 
•eaeon — both  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Ken- 
nedy sbow  steady  declines 

Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Truman  both 
have  fluctuating  scores  Out  Mr  Elsen- 
hower's range  is  only  6  points  i  89  to  75 1  Mr 
Truman  s  is  2U  points  >  35  to  55 1 

Since  most  of  the  polling  energy  in  presi- 
dential election  years  gfies  into  pre-conven- 
tlon  comparisons  of  candidates  and  later 
into  pre-election  p<jlling  straight  p-jpularlty 
rating*  are  few  In  the  case  of  Mr  Roose- 
velt, Dr.  Gallup  %  narrative  records  a  dip  in 
prealdentlai  popularity  during  tne  conven- 
tion that  Dominated  Mr  Landun  Mr  ElUen- 
hower't  score.  In  Iwod  ranged  from  67  to 
77'"^.  In  194«.  Ut  0.»llup  records  for  Mr 
Truman   a   range   of   f)opularuy   from    36    to 

3»    r. 

Yet  all  three  candidates  won  tHeir  retpec- 
tiix  elections 

Had  Mr  Truman  tat  his  election,  the 
miaama  of  partisanship  might  not  cling  as 
densely  as  it  does  i  for  at  least  one  re- 
searcher I  around  the  ftgures  Just  quoted 
And.  perhaps,  a  researcher  might  tie  a  little 
Uaa  sensitive  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  nar- 
rative account  of  the  Truman  polls,  written 
by  John  M    Penton  • 

The  flrst  statistic  which  Mr  Penton  has 
to  deal  with  is.  of  course,  the  87  .  approval 
ot  the  Job  President  Truman  was  doing  in 
July,  1946.  Mr  Penton  Is  on  record  as  b«- 
UeTlng  that  when  70  or  80  percent  of  a 
People — so  diverse  In  economic  and  cultural 
backgrounds  as  American* — "are  for  or 
•galaat  anything,  it  is  not  only  unusual  but 
iBdlcatlve  of  a  rare  degree  of  agreement 
So.  one  might  expect  the  Penton  review  to 
begin  by  exulting  over  the  more- than -rare 
agreement  of  Mr  Truman's  87'"^  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  Venton  tries  to  dismiss  the  finding  by 
•aylng  that  the  poll  was  taken  while  people 


"Penton.  pp  41  73  All  of  the  Penton 
q'QOtes  on  the  following  page  are  also,  from 
these  same  page»— a  chapter  "Harry  9  Tru- 
man— Man   Riding  a  Tiger." 


were  "still  in  a  state  of  shock."  that  the 
score  was  probably  cnly  an  expression  of 
what  pe<-iple  hoped  Truman  would  do  rather 
than  a  record  of  what  they  thought  he  had 
done,  and  that  the  poll  had  been  taken  too 
soon  for  people  to  have  an  opinion  Is  It  fair 
to  ask  why  then  was  the  poll  taken  at  all? 
The  Implication  that  Mr  Penton  Is  reluc- 
tant to  give  Mr  Truman  his  due.  dcjes  not 
diminish  throughout  the  essay  which  Is  laced 
*lth  comments  like  the  following 

As  long  as  there  was  the  exhilaration  of 
winning  the  war  rruman  fared  well  with 
tne    public  Much    more    th.\n    being    a 

victory   for   the   RepubUcans.    the    1946  elec- 
tions    were     a     defeat     for     President     Tru- 
man The   trend    to   the   Democrats   that 
year    11947)     was    really    nothing    more    than 
a  return  to  the  fold  on  the  part  of  Roosevelt 
SMpp>orter5  If  Trumin   seemed   to   have 
his     weaknesses,     he    also    had     one    strong 
p<jlnt—  he    was    a    member    of    the    party    of 
Roosevelt             those    millions    of    voters    de- 
cided  their  safest  bet   was  a   vote  for   Roose- 
vel"..  or  the  best  substitute  they  could  find  for 
him  — the  Democratic  party    It  was  Truman's 
good    fortune    to   be    the   Demix-ratlc   candi- 
date             Truman  s  average  popularity  dur- 
ing   his    second    term    in    ufllre    was    actually 
below    that    of    his    first    term    when    he    was 
serving       out       Roosevelts       mandate 
(Henry)    Wallaces   backers  could   not   be  de- 
scribed ^  particularly  united  behind  a  single 
cause — a   Oallup   poll   report   described    them 
as    a       conglomeration    of    protesters      (slo 
What    they    were    chiefly    protesting    against 
was    Harry    S     Truman  The    long-time 
suspicion  of  many  voters  that  President  Tru- 
man   was     "not    a    big    eiK.ugh    man    for    the 
Job      was    confirmed    by    what   seemed    to   be 
the  confused  state  In  Korea  So  long  as 
Truman  was  wearing  the  mantle  of  the  late 
President,  he  fared  pretty  well  it  seemed 
that  he  was  much  more  popular  as  a  substi- 
tute R.»u8evelt   than   a<   a  real   life   Truman  " 
When  the    "real  life  Trumiin     won  the  real 
life  election  of  \St48.  the  Gallup  organisation 
was  left    not  only  with  Its  ridiculous  proph- 
ecies of   a   large   Uewey    victory,    but   with   a 
pibllahed  record  of   having  prepared  an   un- 
vmial  gift  for  President  Truman  early  In  the 
yir     After   a   series   of    routine   polls    telling 
the    people.    slatlsUcally     how    few    of    them 
Uited   the   president,   the   Institute  concocted 
a   "ipeclal   survey    which   axked   some      voters" 
to  say    "as  though  talking  to  a  friend    "  what 
they    thought   of   n   few   possible    presidential 
candidates      Favorable     commenu     for     Mr 
Dewey,  the  surveyors  reported,  outnumbered 
"unfavorable  ones   by  3   to  2   "   For  President 
Truman      "derogatory     phrases     outweighed 
words  of  praise  by  a  ratio  of  5  to  3  ""  By  way 
of  this  particular  technique,  the  Oallup  staff 
told  the  president— and  the  newspaper  rend- 
ers of  the  country  -  that  Americans  described 
him    as      being    Inconsistent               too    easily 
swayed            not  standing  firm  under  fire 
Incapable          weak          Inefficient  with  no 
Ideas  uf   his  own  ""  •»  This  tasty   package  was 
handed  to  the  President     and  to  the  public, 
of  course-    on   the  eve  of  Mr    Trumans  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  be  the  Democrat's 
prer Identlal  candidate  In  194« 

One  can  compare  this  with  the  Oallup  poll 
survey  released  on  the  eve  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's comparable  announcement  eight 
years  later— that  he  would  seek  a  second  term 
as  a  Republican  president  On  this  latter  oc- 
casion. In  19M.  the  Institute  assured  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  that  75%  of  the  American 
people  approved  of  the  way  he  was  handling 
the  presidency  It  happened  that  Mr  Elsen- 
hower had.  because  of  a  heart  attack,  been 
unable  to  handle  the  presidency  at  all  for 
some  weeks,  and  for  months  before  the  poll 
was  taken,  had  given  only  part  time  to  the 
Job    Mr    Penton.   In   fact,  refers   to  him  af- 


fectionately as  "part-time  Ike  "  This  affec- 
tionate tone  permeates  most  of  the  Oallup 
releases  published  during  the  Elsenhower 
years. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  Penton  review  of 
the  TVuman-Elsenhower  years  Is  pertinent 
here  He  recalls  that  In  1951  the  Institute's 
polls  were  simultaneously  saying  three 
thing"; — that  President  Truman  had  the  sup- 
port of  very  few  people,  that  either  Taft  or 
Elsenhower  could  win  the  presidency,  that 
Taft  8  margin  over  Truman  would  be  film 
but  that  Elsenhower's  would  be  a  landslide 
Penton's  own  words  In  describing  this  period 
seem  more  than  usually  significant  He  writes 
that  the  AIPU  poll  results  gave  practical  poli- 
tirians  "food  for  thought  " 

Since  a  partisan  attitude  Is  not  always,  and 
not  necessarily,  antipathetic  to  accuracy 
what  about  the  accuracy  of  the  Oallup  polls'" 
Us. rig  the  only  yardstick  available— ♦lection 
returns  here  Is  the  record  In  1936,  Dr 
Oallup  predicted  that  President  Roosevelt 
would  be  re-elected  He  was — 46  states  cut 
of  4a  What  matter  that  Dr  Gallup  had 
pre-electl  ni,  given  Roosevelt  only  31  sure 
stares'*  The  authoritative  strawvote  agency 
of  that  day.  the  Literary  Digest,  had  looked 
for  a  Ixxndon  landslide  Though  It  was  rather 
a  case  of  a  one-eyed  man  being  king  In  the 
land  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Oallup  was  viewed  as 
a  man  who  could  "measure  public  opinion.' 
The  Insutute  gained  customers  and  was  on 
Its  way  as  a  polling  organization 

In  1940.  the  actual  percentage  of  the 
Democratic  vote  was  55  0  Oallup  predicted 
52  0  In  1944.  the  actual  Democratic  percent- 
age was  53  8  Oallup  had  predicted  515  In 
1948.  the  actual  Democratic  vote  was  49  5 
the  Oallup  prediction  had  been  44  5  '• 

Not  only  the  error  In  the  1944  Oallup  pre- 
diction, but  the  apparent  Republican  slai.t 
of  poll  essays,  persuaded  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvee  to  ask  for-  and  get — a  congre;.- 
sional  committee  hearing  Into  polling  tech- 
niques 

During  the  hearings.  Dr  Oallup  testified 
that  he  had.  for  the  sake  of  being  "sclentlUc." 
shifted  two  or  three  percentage  points  from 
the  Roosevelt  column  to  the  Dewey  column 
In  order  to  compensate  for  factors  that  his 
'..itervlewers  weren't  taking  Into  account.' 
Despite  this  official  questioning  of  Dr 
Oallup's  motives  and  methods,  the  Institute  s 
election  predictions  in  1948  were  so  egre- 
glously  wrong  that  It  looked  for  a  while  :^ 
If  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
mii!;ht  Join  the  Literary  Digest  In  the  Hail 
of  Has  Beens  But  all  those  Republican 
owners  of  newspapers  where  the  Gallup 
e^jtays  could  be  used  as  "news'"  rather  than 
as  editorials.  mu*t  have  decided  otherwise 
In  December.  1949.  Editor  and  Publisltrr 
printed  the  results  of  a  niall  survey  madi> 
by  Peter  Edson  of  the  National  Edltorliil 
A8.soclation  The  results  Indicated  that 
though  91'"  of  the  336  editors  respondlni; 
to  the  questionnaire  believed  that  the  Re- 
publican party  had  no  program  that  could 
compete  politically  with  Truman's  "Fair 
Deal."  63 'c  of  the  editors  wanted  to  see  Tiu- 
man   out  of   the  White  House  In   1953    Ob- 


'*  Copies  of  poll  releases  on  file  at  Truman 
Library    Also,  quoted  by  Penton,  pp    70-71. 


'•  Ernst  and  Loth,  p   130 

"  Hearings  before  the  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate Campaign  Expenditures,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Seventy-eighth  Congress  (De- 
cember. 1944)  quoted  by  Charles  Van  Devan- 
der  and  William  O  Player,  Jr.,  "Washington 
Memo"  The  syndicated  columnists  add,  "The 
amusing  part  of  this  Is  that  a  good  many  po- 
litical 'experU"  In  reading  the  published  re- 
sulu  of  the  Oallup  poll  arbitrarily  made  their 
own  adjustments  by  transferring  the  same 
two  or  three  percentage  points  back  from  the 
Dewey  column  to  the  Roosevelt  column.  They 
were  making  a  perfectly  scientific  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  Dr  Gallup  In  the  past  had 
always  underestimated  President  Roosevelt's 
vote," 
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vlously,  the  editors  believed  that  the  Repub- 
Ucans must  depend  on  a  "personality"  not 
a  program.  Since  the  autimin  of  1945,  Dr. 
Gallup  had  been  reminding  the  American 
public  how  much  It  Uked  Ike.  The  Oallup 
poll  essays  continued  to  do  this,  and  the 
newspapers  continued  to  support  the  Oallup 
enterprise.  By  being  cautious — and  lucky? 
— the  organization  survived. 

The  angle  of  luck  Is  explored  by  Bernard 
C  and  E^na  R.  Hennessy  In  their  study  of 
pre-election  polls  of  1960.  The  authors  com- 
ment that  the  Oallup  reports  constitute  an 
Interesting  example  of  the  sometimes  fortui- 
tous results  when  two  errors  cancel  each 
other  out.  The  Institute's  "seml-flnal"  poll, 
taken  October  6-7,  1960,  seemed  to  Indicate 
that  Kennedy  was  the  overall  loser  In  13 
Southern  states  and  the  overall  winner  In  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  A  final  pre-election  re- 
lease, however,  averaged  earlier  findings  and, 
though  his  tlndlnps  were  wrong  In  the  South 
and  WTong  In  the  North,  the  errors  cancelled 
each  other  and  AIPU's  final  prediction  was 
very  close  to  the  actual  vote.  The  Hennessys 
conclude  "Luck  again  made  Oallup  a  winner 
rather  than  a  loser."  '" 

Perhaps,  the  Idea  of  prediction  Is  conta- 
gious— so  contagious  that  the  present  report, 
having  examined  so  many  political  predic- 
tions. Is  Inclined  to  couch  Its  own  conclusions 
In  the  form  of  a  prediction. 

Taking  Into  account  that  the  timing  and 
number  of  Gallup  releases  Is  as  Important 
lis  what  they  say;  remembering  the  pat- 
tern that  appears  in  the  popularity  records — 
even  though  the  soundings  were  erratic  and 
incomplete;  recalling,  also,  the  conflicting 
pressures  which  circumscribe  Dr.  Oallup's 
work  — the  demands  of  editors,  the  require- 
ments of  readers  and  Dr.  Oallup's  natural 
concern  for  his  own  reputation — here  Is  the 
prediction. 

The  Gallup  rating  of  President  Johnson's 
popularity,  which  has  risen  slightly  since  the 
pre-election  low  point  of  44%  last  October. 
may  continue  to  rise  Into  the  early  part  of 
the  new  year.  The  rating  will  fluctuate, 
probably  rather  widely,  and  always  con- 
temporaneously with  headlines  which  Dr. 
Gallup  can  refer  to  later,  If  necessary.  (But 
Is  there.  In  the  1960's,  a  week  when  the  di- 
versity of  newspaper  headlines  doesn't  pre- 
sent a  choice  of  "good  news"  or  "cry  havoc" 
headlines — any  one  of  which  could  be  a 
hitching  post  for  an  up  or  down  fluctuation 
In  a  president's  "popularity  mea.surement"?) 

The  rating  may  rise  a  little  toward  the 
end  of  1967  but  will  drop  again  before  and 
during  the  Republican  nominating  conven- 
tion In  1968  If  Dr  Gallup  Is  privately  con- 
%nnced  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  re-elected  In 
November,  the  Institute's  late  October  poll 
essays  will  cautiously  say  so.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  variety  of  polls  based  on  single  states, 
groups  of  states,  regions,  economic  classes, 
educational  levels,  political  parties,  occu- 
pations, etc.  will  feed  the  public  a  variety 
of  information,  any  single  piece  of  which  may 
be  cited  after  November,  1968,  as  supportive 
evidence  for  whatever  the  elections  of  1968 
decide.'" 
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MILITARY   OVERSEAS  MAIL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  an 
ever-increasing  volume  of  mail  flowing 
to  our  servicemen  overseas,  facilities  for 
handling  this  mall  are  overtaxed  and  in- 
adequate In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  an  area  of  vital  concern  to  our 
Post  OCQce  Committee. 

The  military  mail  terminal  at  Frank- 
furt, Germany,  processes  airmail  to  every 
major  installation  In  Europe.  On  April  6, 
1967,  In  cooperation  with  the  German 
Republic,  a  new  $2  million  facility  was 
dedicated  at  Frankfurt.  Described  as  the 
second  largest  and  most  modem  military 
air  mail  terminal  in  the  world,  it  was 
built  by  the  Frankfurt  Airport-Main  Co., 
in  close  cooperation  with  U.S.  Air  Force 
personnel. 

Upon  my  request,  the  chief  of  the 
USAP  European  postal  and  courier  re- 
gion, Col.  Harold  W.  Brazier,  furnished 
me  with  a  narrative  of  the  dedication 
proceedings.  Prom  all  reports,  it  was  in- 
deed a  great  day  for  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  also  for  the 
Flughafen  director,  Herr  Lange. 

Our  worldwide,  integrated  Air  Force 
postal  system,  known  as  the  U.S.  Air 
FV)rce  Postal  and  Courier  Service,  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  single  Integrated  sys- 
tem on  January  1  of  this  year  was  a  giant 
step  forward  In  achieving  eflBcient  and 
expeditious  service  to  our  military  per- 
sonnel overseas. 

With  permission,  I  include  below  a  r^- 
sum6  of  the  dedication  ceremony  of  the 
Frankfurt  Aerial  Mail  Terminal  by  Col. 
Harold  W.  Brazier;  an  excerpt  from  the 
speech  of  Ministerprasident  Zinn;  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Frankfurter  Rundschau, 


April  7,  1967;  and  an  article  from  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  April  7, 1967 : 

Dedica'tion    Cebemont,    FaANKnmr    Axsial 

Mail  Terminal,   Pranktuht,   Gebmant 

A  vital  link  waa  forg^ed  In  the  worldwide 
Air  Force  postal  and  courier  chain  with  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Fr&nkXurt  Aerial  Mall 
Terminal  on  6  April  1967,  The  dedlctitlon 
took  place  at  the  Frankfurt  Flughafen  "with 
representatives  from  the  U.S.  Consulate,  the 
State  of  Hesse,  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force  in  attendance.  The  proceeding  was 
opened  with  a  speech  by  the  Flughafen  Di- 
rector, Herr  Lange,  who  gave  a  general 
description  of  the  use  to  which  the  terminal 
would  be  put.  He  also  cited  the  cloee  rela- 
tionship between  his  employees  and  Air 
Force  personnel.  Director  Lange  then  intro- 
duced Herr  Dr.  Georg-August  Zinn,  Minis- 
terpiesldent  of  the  State  of  Hesse,  who  spoke 
on  the  excellent  cooperation  between  offi- 
cers, engineers  and  airmen  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  the  Flughafen  Frankfurt/Main 
A.G.  and  of  the  fact  that  the  new  building 
will  be  an  ImpKirtant  improvement  for  the 
landing  of  military  airmail  at  this  airport 
as  it  will  allow  the  use  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment. Finally,  Dr.  Zinn  introduced  Lt.  Gen- 
eral Arthur  C.  Agan,  Jr.,  "Vice  Commander  in 
Chief.  USAFE,  who  formally  accepted  the 
new  building  for  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Each  of  the  speakers  emphasized  the  Im- 
I>ortance  of  this  terminal  as  a  vital  link  In 
the  USAF  worldwide  system.  Further,  the 
speakers  alluded  to  the  excellent  state  of 
cooperation  which  exists  between  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  America  as  exemplified  by  the  ex- 
peditious and  excellent  manner  In  which  the 
building  was  planned   find  constructed. 

General  Agan  pointed  out  In  his  remarks 
that  the  terminal  would  soon  be  equipped 
with  modern,  mechanized  mail  handling 
equipment.  'When  so  equipped,  he  stated, 
"this  ■will  be  the  most  modem  military  mall 
facility  in  the  world." 

Also  In  attendance  at  the  ceremony  was 
Colonel  Harold  W.  Brazier,  Chief  of  the  USAF 
European  Postal  and  Courier  Region,  and  Lt. 
Colonel  Harry  F.  Collins,  Chief  of  the  North 
Germany  District,  who  will  actually  operate 
the  terminal  as  part  of  his  overall  function. 
Unable  to  attend  was  the  Chief  of  the  USAF 
Postal  and  Courier  Service,  Colonel  Andrew 
DiAntonio. 

The  dedication  was  officially  completed 
when  Herr  Dr.  Zinn  and  General  Agan  ex- 
changed a  sack  of  mail  symbolic  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  building  from  the  Flughafen  offi- 
cials to  the  Air  Force. 

The  USAFE  Band  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Edward  D'Alfonso  played  before  and 
after  the  speeches  and  a  luncheon  banquet 
was  Ber\'ed  to  all  who  attended.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  luncheon,  the  Minlsterpresl- 
dent  and  General  Agan  were  given  a  tour  of 
the  building  by  Lt.  Gene  S.  Bartlow,  Officer- 
In-Charge  of  the  terminal. 

Excerpt  Fbom  the  Speech  of  Ministerprasi- 
dent Zinn 

Ministerprasident  Zinn  speaks  about  the 
excellent  cooperation  between  officers,  engi- 
neers and  airmen  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
the  Flughafen  Franklurt/Maln  AG.  The  air 
postal  service  of  the  U  S.  Air  Force  use  the 
civilian  Airlines  for  the  transport  of  their 
airmail.  The  new  building  will  be  the  new 
home  of  the  Air  Postal  Group.  This  Is  the 
place  of  the  collaboration  between  military 
and    private   organisations. 

The  development  of  the  Frankfurt  Airport 
is  very  closely  connected  with  the  traffic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Today  Frank- 
furt Is  a  center  of  the  north  atlantlc  traf- 
fic. After  London  and  Paris  Frankfurt  Is  the 
third  busiest  airport  in  Europe.  Especially 
important  are  airfreight  and  airmail.  Within 
the   last   five  years  the  amount   of   airmail 
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IMuaing  the  airport  has  almost  duubled  De- 
velopment of  mnitary  airmail  on  the  airport 
WM  almllju'  It  roee  from  14  million  pounds 
In  1960  to  70  mil: Ion  pounds  In  1966. 

The  new  building  will  be  an  important 
Improvement  for  the  handling  of  military 
airmail  at  this  airport  as  It  will  allow  the 
use  of  more  mechanical  equipment 

Mlnlsterpraaldent  Zlnn  now  speaks  about 
the  construction  of  the  passenger  terminal 
building,  presently  under  construction  at 
this  aJrp>ort  This  building  Is  Intended  to 
handle  12  million  passengers  per  year  It  w!i: 
be  capable  of  handling  large  capacity  air- 
craft, the  so  called  Jumbo  Jets  i  Boeing  B  747) 
as  well 

Lufthansa  also  ordered  this  type  of  air- 
craft The  home  base  of  this  aircraft  will  be 
•t  Prankfurt  Airport  Therefore,  the  airport 
win  have  to  expand  the  facilities  of  the  Luf- 
thansa technical   base 

The  airport  authority  also  plans  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  runway  to  be  used  for 
take-oflTs  only  The  new  runway  is  intended 
to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  l.indlng  sys- 
tem and  to  Improve  the  noise  situation  for 
such  surrounding  communities  as  Raunhelm. 
RUseeLshelm.  Mflrfelden.  Walldorf  and  the 
Landkrels  Offenbach 

The  airport  Is  more  and  more  becoming  a 
center  of  economical  activity  Today  already 
lO.OOO  employees  work  with  different  organi- 
sations at   the  airport 

Finalizing  his  speech  Mlnlsterprftsldent 
Zlnn  compares  the  histiirlcal  German  (x«tal 
organization  of  ■Thurn  und  Taxis"  of  the 
latt  century  which  h.\d  Its  headquarters 
at  Prankfurt  with  modern  airmail  transport 
by  Jet-aircraft 

[Article  In  Frankfurter  Rundschau. 
Apr    7.    Ii»671 
"Rhein-Main  '  Empwjvs   10,000  Pio.-le-  U  S 
Mail     Tbiminal     Opi.ved — Uinistebprcsi- 

D«NT    ZiNN    DCrCNDS    Exf\NSI('N    OT    AtRi'ORr 

The  second  largest  terminal  or  the  mili- 
tary mall  and  courier  service  of  the  US  Air 
Force  was  opened  on  Thursday  at  the  Prank- 
furt airport  Dally  more  than  40  tr.ickload3 
Of  mall  per  day  will  be  arriving  and  distrib- 
uted In  the  1  5  million  Mark  building  near 
the  Lufthansa  base  Mlnlsierpresldent  Zlnn 
and  Lt  General  Agan.  the  Vice  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  US.  Air  Forces  :n  Europe 
gave  the  opening  speeches  ■Rhein-Maln  '  is 
the  terminal  center  for  all  military  mall  from 
or  to  American  bises  In  areas  between  Pin- 
land.  Scotland,  the  Congo  and  East  Pakistan 
The  American  f.iclllty  U  located  in  the  civil 
area  of  the  airport  since  the  shipments  are 
transported  almost  exclusively  by  regular 
commercial  planes  Mlnlsterpresldent  Zlnn 
called  the  building  a  place  of  cooperation 
between  the  military  and  civil  organizations 
which  has  to  prove  luelf  In  the  dally  busi- 
neee  routines"  la  1957.  the  military  mall 
terminal  was  Just  a  hut.  In  1962.  it  moved 
Into  a  wing  of  tne  air  cargo  building  After 
the  0.3  military  mall  shipments  Increased 
to  35  million  kilograms  in  1966.  It  was  de- 
cided to  erect  a  new  building  The  first 
ground  breaking  was  done  on  5  May  of  last 
year 

The  future  expenditures  of  the  Frankfurt 
airport  include  the  construction  of  a  third 
take-off  runway,  the  extension  of  the  two 
•slating  take-oS  and  landing  stripe  by  ap- 
proximately 900  meters,  the  erection  of  a 
cargo  building,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Ltifthanaa  bas«  Mlnlsterpresldent  Zlnn  ex- 
plained In  his  opening  speech  that,  with 
these  plans,  they  are  trying  to  take  Into 
oonalderatlon  the  space  requirements,  the 
poHlble  alteration  of  the  water  budget  and 
the  eUmate.  and  most  Important,  the  noise 
problem.  The  third  take-otr  runway  will 
bring  substantial  relief  to  the  noise  troubled 
Tlllagea  adjacent  to  the  airport 

Expansion  haa  alao  disadvantage*. 

Zlnn  admitted  that  an  economically  con- 
centrated   area    has    disadvantages    to    the 


people  But  he  also  pointed  out  the  slgnlfl- 
cance  of  the  airport  to  the  Inhabitants  Here. 
approximately  10.000  people  from  the  vil- 
lages adjacent  to  the  airport  have  found 
work  The  order  volume  of  the  airport  large- 
scale  operation  amounts  to  100  million  Marks 
annu.^Uy  in  the  construction  area  alone  Por 
many  craft  and  trade  operations  "Rheln 
Main"  Is  a  vital  necessity 

Hesse's  biggest  construction  site—  the  new 
Reception  Building  West -Is  already  planned 
for  the  future  Jumbo  pluies  for  500  pas- 
sengers As  Mlnlsterpresldent  Zlnn  explained. 
the  planning  had  been  made  for  a  traffic 
volume  of  12  million  air  piisscngers  anyway 

The  expansions,  projected  for  a  later  date, 
are  ulready  Included  In  the  construction 
pl^ns  The  dl.spatch  building  will  be  sub- 
stantially expanded  and  a  special  baggage 
system  will  be  Installed.  Also,  the  Lufthansa 
base  will  be  considerably  enlarged  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Jumbo  Jets  109  million 
Mark  are  provided  for  the  next  construction 
stage  alone. 

(Prom  the  Stars  and  Stripes,   Apr    7.   1967 1 

AtlTOMATKI)   TCRMINAL   To    SPEED    UP   MaO. 

Haitdlino 
(By  Jay  Dorman i 
K«^NKF^■RT.  April  6  (SAS)  US  APE  and 
O'rman  officials  Thursday  hailed  a  new 
t400  000  Air  Force  postal  terminal  at  the 
Internauonal  Airport  here  as  a  majjr  step 
In  speeding  mall  service  for  US  forces  in 
Europe 

It  Gen  A  C  Agan  Jr  0SAFE  vlce-com- 
miinder  accepted  the  APO  building  for  the 
Air  Force  from  airport  officials  and  descrlt>ed 
the  facilities  as  a  vital  link  In  the  military 
postal  system  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe 

The  APO  terminal  Is  located  on  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  RhIne-Maln-PrankXurt 
Airport  complex 

Spf-akcr  at  the  German -American  turn- 
over ceremony  was  Cteorg  August  Zlnn.  min- 
ister-president of  the  State  of  Hesse. 

?:inn  told  some  500  guesu  that  the  termi- 
nal as  a  development  of  the  Prankfurt 
Airport  Is  very  closely  connected  with  Im- 
proved traffic  operations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many " 

Agan  and  Zlnn  transferred  a  mall  bag  from 
an  Air  Force  mall  cart  to  a  German  airport 
tractor-trailer  to  ufflclaily  open  the  new 
facility. 

Also  attending  the  ceremony  was  Col 
Harold  W  Brazier,  chief  of  the  European 
Region  USAFE  Postal  Courier  Service 

The  USAFE  band  directed  by  Capt  Ed- 
ward   V     DAlfonso.    furnished    muflc 

Elements  of  the  USAPE  Postal  and  Cotirler 
Region  Det  300  headed  by  Lt  Col  Harry  P 
Collins,  are  operating  the  new  facility  Al- 
though the  completely  automated  mall  han- 
dling equipment  Isn't  fully  installed,  the 
buildings  Ideal  location  will  facilitate  han- 
dling of  a  rapidly  growing  mall  volume 

"We  expect  t  >  have  the  automated  han- 
dling system  operational  within  another 
year."  said  1st  Lt  Gene  S  Bartlow  a  Det  300 
postal    officer 

The  volume  of  mall  handled  by  Air  Force 
mailmen,  officials  said,  has  Jumped  from  15 
million  pounds  In  1961  to  69  5  million  In 
1966  It  Is  estimated  that  the  volume  will 
Jump  to  75  or  80  million  pounds  In   1967 

Before  moving  Into  the  new  building,  the 
Air  Force  mall  handlers  used  the  second 
floor  of  a  commercial  warehouse  at  tl.e  air- 
port There  they  had  to  move  their  mall  bags 
up  and  down  by  elevator  and  store  mall  bags 
on  open  truck  docks.  The  new  building  will 
accommodate  20  trucks  at  a  time  whereas 
the  old  building  had  space  for  eight 

The  automated  mall  handling  system  to  be 
Installed  In  the  terminal  was  designed  by 
Ist  Lt  Joseph  Saline,  a  mechanical  engineer 
It    entails    a    series    of    conveyor    belts    and 


chutes  built  into  the  ceilings  of  the  new 
building  that  will  weigh,  tag  and  sort  mall 
bags  under  the  operation  of  one  man. 

At  present,  the  Frankfurt  facility  is  the 
largest  military  air  mall  terminal  In  Europe, 
and  Is  second  In  size  by  volume  of  mail 
handled  In  the  world  only  to  the  Saigon, 
Vietnam,   terminal. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EXerett]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  legislation  to  extend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  soon,  I  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  comment  on  the  success  of 
the  proRram. 

The  program  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit in  my  congressional  district  and 
throughout  Tennessee  in  providing  food 
for  needy,  undernourished  people. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  an 
amendment  to  the  food  stamp  legisla- 
tion, as  reported  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  This  amendment  would 
require  20  percent  financial  participation 
by  the  States  and  would  unquestionably 
cause  the  program  to  be  terminated  in 
Tennessee  I  say  this  because  It  Is  un- 
likely that  the  State  of  Tennessee  could 
make  available  the  necessary  funds  At 
the  present  level  of  operation  the  amend- 
ment would  cost  our  State  $1,650,360 
per  year  and  the  amount  would  increase 
as  the  program  continues  to  expand. 

It  is  apparent  that  I  am  opposed  to 
this  amendment  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  removing  it  from 
the  bill  when  It  is  brought  up  in  the 
House. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  a  great 
program  and  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue as  it  IS  now  operating. 

The  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  Times  said 
editorially  when  the  Food  Stamp  Act  wa.^ 
passed  In  1964: 

The  program  has  been  made  permanent 
because  many  people  believe  It  Is  an  effec- 
tive way  to  help  people  through  economic 
straits  when  a  sound  diet  can  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Since  then.  Increasing  thousand.*:  of 
Tennessee's  low-income  families  hav" 
echoed  that  belief,  in  the  38  counties 
where  the  food  stamp  program  is  bring- 
ing more  and  better  food  to  the  78.non 
needy  people  taking  part  in  it.  And  an- 
other 13  counties  are  slated  to  inaugu- 
rate programs  before  the  end  of  Jui it- 
Take  Mrs,  Omle  E.  Smith.  63,  of  Mem- 
phis, and  her  dl.sabled  husband.  Artie  L 
Smith,  58.  who  live  on  an  income  of  $101 
a  month,  mostly  from  social  security 
Mrs.  Smith  was  among  the  first  in  line 
when  food  stamps  went  on  sale  in  Mem- 
phis in  February  1968,  to  pay  $28  cash 
for  $40  worth  of  the  food  coupons.  She 
said: 

These  stamps  are  going  to  be  a  big  help 
We  had  to  skimp  and  save  to  get  up  our  first 
payment,  but  It's  worth  it. 
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In  all,  Termessee's  participating  fam- 
ilies, at  the  level  of  c^Jeratlon  reported 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  February  1967.  put  up  slightly  more 
than  $540,000  of  their  own  money  to  re- 
ceive over  $1  million  total  value  of  cou- 
pons. The  $500,000  "bonus"  means  more 
food  for  the  families,  more  business  for 
retailers,  wholesalers,  and  farmers,  and 
a  general  boost  to  the  entire  economy  of 
the  area.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  when  only 
18  counties  in  Tennessee  had  the  pro- 
gram, a  total  of  more  than  $4,000,000  of 
added  food-purchasing  power  flowed  Into 
the  State's  economy  In  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral food  stamps. 

Claude  Posey,  a  certification  worker  In 
the  Scott  County  Welfare  Department, 
where  the  program  has  been  operating 
since  early  1965,  notes  that  "Some  school 
teachers  have  reported  that  children 
from  stamp  families  are  more  alert  In 
class  and  making  better  grades  since  the 
program  began." 

Retailers  in  Haywood  County,  where 
the  program  has  also  been  operating  for 
a  fiill  2  years,  agree  that  food  stamps 
help  people  through  "economic  straits." 
Pood  stamp  use  varies  with  the  seasonal 
economic  picture  and  seasonal  employ- 
ment rates.  But  the  retailers  are  pleased 
that  as  participants  get  Jobs  and  go  off 
the  rolls,  they  continue  to  patronize  the 
stores  where  they  had  been  redeeming 
Federal  food  coupons. 

At  present  and  anticipated  levels  of 
operation  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
it  is  estimated  by  USDA  that  the  total 
Federal  "bonus"  coupons  Issued  to  Ten- 
nessee recipients  this  fiscal  year  may 
reach  $5.7  million  in  value. 

The  State  and  localities  are  required 
to  finance  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
program,  including  certification  of 
eligible  families  and  coupon  issuance  and 
accounting.  Such  costs  typically  run  to 
about  7  percent  of  the  value  of  the  bonus 
coupons — thus.  Tennessee  sources  will  be 
contributing  some  $400,000  to  the  pro- 
i-'ram  In  fiscal  1967. 

A  requirement  for  an  additional  20 
percent  State  contribution  in  the  future 
would  probably  mean  cancellation  of  the 
program  in  Tennessee.  The  20-percent 
State  participation  provision  is  contained 
in  the  legislation  to  extend  the  food 
stamp  program,  as  reported  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  This  re- 
quirement should  be  stricken  from  the 
bill  when  it  is  considered  In  the  House. 

Tennessee  counties  in  food  stamp  pro- 
gram— April  1967:  Anderson,  Bledsoe, 
Campbell,  Cannon.  Chester.  Claiborne, 
Cocke,  Dyer,  Fayette.  Fentress.  Grundy, 
Hamilton,  Hancock.  Hardeman,  Hardin, 
Haywood,  Henry,  Knox.  Lake,  Lauder- 
dale, Lawrence.  Macon,  Marlon,  Mc- 
Nalry.  Meigs.  Morgan,  Pickett,  Ruther- 
ford, Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Shelby, 
Smith,  Sumner.  Tipton,  Trousdale, 
Weakley,  and  Wilson. 

Scheduled  for  program  by  June  30, 
1967:  Clay,  Coffee,  DeKalb,  Grainger, 
Hickman,  Jackson,  Loudon,  McMlrm, 
Obion,  Overton,  Putnam,  Van  Buren, 
Wayne. 

SELDEN  INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION 
TO  CURB  DAIRY  IMPORTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  may  extend 
his  remailES  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dairy 
farmers  in  my  district  and  throughout 
our  Nation  are  being  hard  hit  by  imports 
of  foreign-made  dairy  products  which 
are  cutting  into  markets  for  their  milk. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  some  SVz 
billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  will  be 
imported  this  year  unless  some  action  is 
taken  to  stop  the  flow. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  Is  de- 
signed to  stem  the  unchecked  flow  of 
dairy  imports  into  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  this  legislation  will  re- 
quire that  imported  dairy  products  meet 
the  high  sanitary  standards  that  our  do- 
mestic milk  producers  must  follow. 

This  legislation  will  limit  imports  to 
the  average  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk 
solids  shipped  Into  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1961  through  1965. 
Quotas  will  be  increased,  however,  as  our 
domestic  consumption  of  milk  increases. 
This  allows  importers  to  share  in  our 
markets,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gives 
our  dairy  farmers  some  protection  for 
their  products. 

As  our  urban  areas  become  larger, 
there  is  a  tendency  In  this  country  to  for- 
get the  outstanding  Job  done  by  our  Na- 
tion's farmers.  One  farmer  can  now  feed 
37  Americans,  making  most  of  our  work 
force  available  for  producing  other  goods 
and  services.  Actually,  we  pay  less  of  our 
family  income  for  food  than  do  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  coimtry,  and  this  is 
possible  because  our  farmers  are  the 
most  efiQcient  In  the  world. 

Farming  remains  a  tremendous  indus- 
try in  my  State  of  Alabama,  as  it  does 
throughout  our  Nation.  Dairy  market- 
ings alone  amount  to  about  $50  million  a 
year  in  Alabama.  Yet,  in  the  past  15 
years  we  have  seen  the  number  of  farms 
selling  milk  in  this  country  drop  from 
over  a  million  to  about  500,000.  Dairy 
farmers  are  leaving  the  farm  because  the 
pay  is  low,  the  hours  are  long,  and  the 
price  paid  for  milk  is  subject  to  sudden 
drops. 

For  our  dairy  farmers  to  continue  in 
business,  they  must  have  some  assurance 
that  foreign  subsidized  surpluses  will  not 
be  allowed  to  undermine  their  domestic 
markets.  The  measure  I  have  introduced 
is  reasonable  legislation  that  will  give 
them  that  assurance.  I  am  anxious  that 
it  be  given  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 


MEMORIAL  POR  WOODROW  WILSON 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  his- 
torians select  great  American  Presidents, 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  always  listed. 


He  was  a  brilliant,  versatile  and  com- 
passionate man — a  lawyer,  professor, 
university  president.  Governor,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  architect  of 
world  peace. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  strong  love  of  Justice 
and  freedom  was  evinced  long  before  he 
became  President. 

In  1903,  when  he  was  president  of 
Princeton  University,  he  gave  a  patriotic 
speech  containing  these  stirring  words  of 
challenge : 

If  we  do  not  love  that  which  is  good,  we 
cannot  achieve   that  which   is   great. 

Wilson  was  both  good  and  great. 

A  deep  love  of  righteousness  formed 
the  basic  philosophy  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  had  a  strong  Influence  on  the 
Innovating  university  president,  the  re- 
form Governor,  and  the  progressive — 
and  great — President  of  the  United 
States. 

When  freedom  was  endangered  by  to- 
talitarianism in  1917,  he  asked  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war  before  a  joint  session 
of  Congress — a  speech  that  was  later  de- 
scribed by  author  Edward  Jablonski  as, 
"masterly,  beautifully  proportioned, 
sprinkled  with  memorable  phrases." 

This  tribute  to  Wilson  was  no  surprise, 
because  he  was  a  gifted  writer.  How  elo- 
quent, beautiful,  and  moving  his  speeches 
were.  When  he  was  a  professor,  his  stu- 
dents were  so  moved,  they  would  often 
stand  and  applaud  him  after  he  delivered 
a  lecture. 

After  the  war,  he  fought  hard  and 
courageously  for  a  League  of  Nations  and 
although  his  plan  was  rejected  by  the 
U.S.  Senate,  that  dream  eventually  led 
to  the  United  Nations — our  best  hope  for 
world  peace.  He  once  said: 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  the  least 
anxiety  about  the  triumph  of  the  principles 
I  have  stood  for.  That  we  shall  prevail  is  as 
sure  as  that  God  reigns. 

Wilson's  ideals  still  prevail  and  will 
endure,  because  they  are  right  and  fair. 

It  is  disgraceful  and  incredible  that  43 
years  after  his  death,  no  memorial  has 
been  erected  in  Washington  to  honor 
Woodrow  Wilson — the  m.an  whose  lead- 
ership helped  save  the  world  from  dis- 
aster. A  memorial  should  be  authorized 
by  Congress  to  honor  him  and  approval 
should  not  be  postponed  any  longer. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  helping  to  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion to  build  such  a  memorial.  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  Jr.,  the  distinguished  U.S. 
Senator  of  New  Jersey,  is  heading  the 
flght  in  the  Senate  for  a  suitable  memo- 
rial and  I  hope  that  many  others  will 
help  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Wilson's  wife,  quoting  from  Words- 
worth, once  called  him,  "A  noticeable 
man."  But  he  was  much  more  than  no- 
ticeable, he  was  great  in  many  ways — 
in  mind,  spirit,  and  his  incomparable 
sense  of  honor. 

Woodrow  Wilson  gave  much  to  Amer- 
ica— in  a  sense,  even  his  life — hoping, 
working,  and  fighting  for  enduring  world 
peace. 

But  the  Nation  he  led  and  helped  save 
has  ignored  him — in  its  own  Capital. 
How  ironic,  how  cruel,  how  tragic  this 
ingratitude  is. 

America  should  rectify  this  shame  by 
erecting  an  outstanding  memorial  in 
Woodrow  Wilson's  honor. 
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DBCISION  OF  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  FUND  THE 
SOUTHWEST  ALABAMA  FARM- 
ERS COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
SHOULD  BE  APPLAUDED 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ananlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Schkubr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHBUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision of  the  OCQce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  fund  the  Southwest  Alabama 
Farmers  Cooperative  Association  should 
be  appJauded.  This  self-help  economic 
development  program  is  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  basic  mandate  of  Congress  that 
programs  funded  by  the  OEO  strike  at 
the  root  causes  of  poverty.  Mr.  Shrlver 
and  his  staff  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  dedication  and  imagination  In 
making  this  grant.  In  doing  so,  they 
have  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  a  real  al- 
ternative to  thousands  of  poor  people  In 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  impoverished 
areas  who  otherwise  would  he  forced  to 
migrate  to  the  city  slums  I  urge  all  per- 
soivs  who  support  the  war  on  poverty  to 
heartily  support  SWAFCA— for  it  is  the 
kind  of  program  we  must  continue  to 
develop  if  we  are  to  eliminate  poverty 
In  our  Nation. 


IMPORTANCE      OF     8ST      TO      THE 
NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Frikdel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RtcoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
weeks  ago.  the  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association.  Mr.  Stuart  G. 
Tipton,  made  a  most  interesting  state- 
ment about  the  supersonic  transport  de- 
velopment program  which  seems  particu- 
larly pertinent  now  that  the  President 
has  requested  funds  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram. 

Speaking  before  a  Washington  avia- 
tlon  group.  Mr  Tipton  noted  that  the 
88T  program  was  not  Initiated  Just  to 
enhance  our  prestige  or  even  to  advance 
our  technology — although  I  am  sure  he 
agrees  with  me  that  these  are  Important 
considerations  in  themselves.  Rather,  he 
said,  the  SST  program  was  undertaken 
"to  achieve  a  very  cold  and  very  hard 
economic  objective  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States." 

Therefore,  he  continued; 

Tb«  Judgment  aa  to  whether  the  project 
■hould  cootaiue  hAa  to  be  baaed  upuQ  tbeae 
aame  cold  hard  realUtes  The  question  that 
conataatly  muat  be  before  us  la  whether  thla 
tareatment  In  the  economic  future  of  the 
XJA.  ia  a  good  one  or  ta  not. 

With  your  Indulgence,  then.  I  would 
Uk«  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  address 
mijrself  to  this  question. 


It  Is  true  that  the  SST  program  will 
require  a  substantial  Investment.  Some 
$500  million  already  has  been  appro- 
priated and  approximately  $700  million 
more  will  be  required  to  see  the  program 
through  the  prototype  construction  and 
flight  test  phase.  Moreover,  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  Federal  Government 
could  become  further  obligated — at  least 
through  the  extension  of  some  form  of 
credit  eusslstance  to  the  p>artlclp>ating 
manufacturers 

Consequently,  the  Congress  must  ask 
itself  whether  the  prospects  for  the  pro- 
gram warrant  such  an  Investment.  I 
think  the  answer  Is  an  unqualified  yes. 
The  F.'VA  estimates  that  at  least  500 
SST's  will  be  needed  by  1990  to  serve  the 
transoceanic  routes  alone.  I  might  add 
that  this  estimate  Is  baaed  on  a  vei-y  con- 
.servatlve  forecast  of  traffic  Increases — 10 
percent  per  year  as  compared  with  an 
annual  average  of  17  percent  since  1946 
It  is  very  possible,  then,  that  the  market 
has  been  underestimated  rather  than 
overe.stlmated 

But  even  a  market  of  500  SST's  would 
.seem  to  be  sufficient  justification  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  program  Under  the 
terms  of  the  recoupment  formula  nego- 
tiated with  the  participating  manufac- 
turers, the  Government  would  recover  all 
of  Its  Inve.stment  on  the  sale  of  300  air- 
craft Moreover,  it  would  continue  to  col- 
lect royalties  on  sales  above  the  point  for 
a  period  of  at  least  15  years. 

Of  course,  If  It  Is  determined  after  fur- 
Uier  research  and  testing  that  the  SST 
can  operate  over  populated  land  areas 
without  creating  sonic  boom  problems, 
then  the  market  for  the  aircraft  would 
more  than  double.  As  many  as  1.200 
SST"s  might  be  sold  by  1990 

The  Impact  of  a  500  to  1,200  SST  pro- 
duction program  on  the  national  econ- 
omy would  be  staggering  Based  on  an 
Individual  selUng  price  of  $10  million  per 
SST,  the  value  of  this  production  pro- 
gram would  be  $20  to  $48  bllUon.  And. 
contrary  to  popular  opinion,  this  money 
will  not  be  spent  jusl  in  tlie  Seattle  and 
Cincinnati  areas,  which  are  the  home 
bases  for  Boeing  and  General  Electric, 
respectively  Approximately  65  percent 
of  production  business  will  be  clianneled 
out  to  companies  all  over  the  United 
S tales - 

Moreover,  a  production  program  of 
tills  size  will  create  many  new  jobs  for 
Americans.  Mr.  Tipton  estimates  that 
250.000  new  long-term  jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated directly  and  Indirectly  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  SST.  The  annual  payroll 
of  these  quarter  of  a  million  Jobs  Is  esti- 
mated at  $2' ^  bllUon. 

Finally,  there  are  the  balance-of-pay- 
ment  considerations  associated  with  the 
SST  program  We  expect  that  half  of  all 
SST  sales  will  be  to  foreign-flag  airlines 
This  will  result  In  a  gold  Inflow  of  $10 
to  $24  billion  over  a  15-year  period.  In 
addition,  the  availability  of  the  SST  will 
limit  the  sales  of  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde to  the  U  S.  airlines  and  thus  pre- 
vent a  gold  outflow  of  several  billion 
dollars 

In  view  of  all  the.se  considerations,  I 
think  the  question  is  not  whether  we  can 
afford  to  build  the  SST  but  rather 
whether  we  can  afford  not  to  build  it. 


DEMOCRACY  ON  TRIAL  IN  GREECE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  alon- 
with  many  Americans  I  have  been  dis- 
tressed by  the  mllltar>'  overthrow  of  con- 
stitutional government  In  Greece. 

Press  accounts  Indicate  that  the  U.S. 
officials  In  Greece  knew  about  and  did 
not  protest  contingency  plans  for  a  mili- 
tary takeover  if  results  of  the  upcoming 
elections  were  not  favorable  to  Greek 
military  leaders.  If  these  accounts  are 
true.  I  am  sorely  distressed  by  the  role 
played  by  our  foreign  policy  officials  If 
not  true,  the  United  States  should  give 
clear  and  explicit  Indication  to  the  mili- 
tary junta  now  In  command  that  we  do 
not  countenance  morally,  and  do  not 
Intend  to  support  or  assist,  a  military 
dictatorship. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  voiced 
their  deep  concern  over  the  arrest  of 
Greek  citizens  and  their  duly  elected 
leaders  for  the  crime  of  disagreeing  with 
the  political  viewpoint  of  the  military 
junta.  They  have  strongly  endorsed  the 
plea  which  I  and  others  have  made  that 
former  Premier  George  Papandreou,  his 
son  Andreas  and  his  family,  and  other 
political  prisoners  be  assured  safety. 

People  of  this  country  have  watched 
with  growing  alarm  the  stem  measures 
which  the  new  military  rulers  have  Insti- 
tuted. We  have  been  shocked  and  sad- 
dened to  see  American  tanks,  sent  to 
Greece,  first  under  the  Marshall  plan  and 
later  in  concert  with  our  NATO  allies, 
to  protect  that  country  from  tyranny 
and  aggression,  used  to  round  up  the 
country's  legitimately  elected  officials;  to 
witness  the  detaining  of  more  than  5,000 
political  prisoners;  to  learn  that  news- 
papers are  forbidden  pubUcatlons  and 
that  trade  unions,  athletic  organizations, 
and  political  groups  have  been  dis- 
banded. On  top  of  all  of  this,  the  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  May  28  have  been 
canceled. 

As  a  representative  from  the  Seventh 
California  District  which  Includes  Berke- 
ley, where  Andreas  Papandreou  sened 
for  5  years  as  chair-nan  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  the  University  of 
California,  I  have  a  special  and  personal 
concern  for  his  welfare  and  the  safety 
of  his  wife  and  family.  But  perhaps  even 
more,  I  have  been  concerned  and  di.s- 
mayed  that  people  througho^it  the  birth- 
place of  democracy  have  been  denied  the 
most  fundamental  of  freedoms. 

Our  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Greece  over  the  past  20  years  totals 
nearly  $4  billion.  I  submit  that  before 
the  United  States  grants  any  further  as- 
sistance to  Greece,  it  is  Important  that 
we  receive  assurances  on  three  points: 

First,  that  constitutional  government 
be  restored,  with  elections  held  as 
scheduled ; 

Second,  that  prisoners  whose  only  of- 
fense is  opposition  to  the  military  clique 
now  in  command,  be  released  and  their 
safety  assured;  and. 

Third,  that  the  basic  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  press  be  restored 

I  urge  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,   and   all  American  officials  con- 
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cerned,  not  to  settle  for  less.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  intend  to  Insist  on  these 
assurances  in  matters  of  any  future  ap- 
propriations for  Greece.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  or  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
vague  promises  that  constitutional 
amendments  will  be  submitted  to  the 
people  "at  some  future  time"  or  that 
elections  will  be  held  "when  conditions 
permit." 

Freedom  faces  a  great  test  In  Greece 
today.  As  perhaps  the  leading  advocates 
and  practitioners  of  this  political  philos- 
ophy. I  believe  our  commitment  to  Its 
full  restitution  should  be  unwavering 
and  without  reservation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Wolff  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Celler^  for  Thursday, 
May  11,  1967,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Kleppei  ,  for  1  hour,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kleppei,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kleppe*  ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kleppe),  for  15  minutes,  on  May  15, 
1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York ) .  for  20  minutes,  on 
May  15,  1967. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor>,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  'Van  Deerlin  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pryor',  for  60  minutes,  on  May  17, 
1967. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Find  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Saylor.  I 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleppei  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CowcER. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  DE  LA  Garza 


Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  15,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  n(X>n. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Si>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

741.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
special  report  on.  "Government,  the  Unl- 
versltlee,  and  International  Affairs:  A  Crisis 
m  Identity."  pursuant  to  section  107  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-266  (H.  Etoc.  No.  120) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

742.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (H.  Doc.  No.  121);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

743.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement,  as  follows:  North,  Pigeon, 
Iowa;  Clatonla  Creek,  Nebr.;  Upper  Clinch 
Valley,  Va.;  Trl-Creek,  Wis.;  Pecan  Creek, 
Tex.;  Eutacutaches  Creek,  Miss.;  Little  Snl- 
A-Bar,  Mo.;  Trl-County  Hopson  Bayou,  Miss.; 
Farmers  Creek,  Tex.;  PapllUon  Creek,  Nebr.; 
and  Upper  Bayou  Teche,  La.,  pursuant  to  16 
U.S.C.  1005;  each  of  the  above  Is  not  more 
than  4,000  acre-feet  of  total  capacity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

744.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  (Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  purchase  of  meals  for  District  of 
Columbia  employees.  National  Guardsmen 
and  U.S.  Park  Police  on  special  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  11-1902,  D.C.  C(Xle,  relating 
to  the  duties  of  the  coroner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Joint  Commission  Correctional  Manpower 
and  Training,  Inc..  transmitting  the  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Cor- 
rectional Manpower  and  Training,  April  1, 
1966  to  March  31,  1967.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-178;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prop<5sed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Enabling  Acts  of  the  States  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Hawaii  with  respect 
to  enforcement  of  trust  provisions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

749.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transm^lttlng  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement,  as  follows:  Five  Creeks, 
Mlas.;   Big  Raccoon  Creek,  Ind.;   Big  Creek, 


Miss.;  Bennett  Creek,  Tex.;  Wolf  Creek,  Oreg., 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  1006; 
each  of  the  above  Is  more  than  4,000  acre- 
feet  of  total  capacity;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FRIEDEX:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  400.  Resolu- 
tion providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  237).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  161.  Resolu- 
tion relating  to  payment  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
official  office  expenses  of  Members  of  the 
House  incurred  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  238). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  464.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional Capitol  Police  for  duty  under  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Rept.  No.  239). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  a  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  print  entitled  "The 
Federal  System  as  Seen  by  Federal  Aid  Offi- 
cials" (Rept.  No.  240).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  additional  copies  of  its  Joint  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "State  and  Locai  Public 
Facility  Needs  and  Financing"  (Rept.  No. 
241 1 .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  1,500  additional  copies  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  print  entitled 
"Federal  Programs  for  the  Development  of 
Human  Resources"  (Rept.  No.  242).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  1,500  additional  copies  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  print  entitled 
"An  Economic  Profile  of  Mainland  China" 
(Rept.  No.  243) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  200. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  as  a  House 
document  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  244). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  221. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  as  a  House 
document  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made";  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  245).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  253. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the  South- 
east Asia  briefing  map  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Map  Service;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.   246).  Ordered  to  be   printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  279. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Metropolitan  America:  Chal- 
lenge to  Federalism"  (Rept.  No.  247).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 
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tr»tion.    Houa«   Concurrent    H— olution    281 
Concurrent     r««olutk>D     providing    tor     the 
printing    of    th«    leglsUttve    htatory    at    the 
P«Ir  Labor  Standard*  Ameadmenta  of   1M6 
(Rept.  No   348)    Ordered  to  be  prlntad 

Mr.  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  291 
Concurrent  reaoluuon  authorizing  the  print- 
ing ot  •ddltlon<U  copies  of  rommlttee  hear- 
ings entitled  "'Special  Inquiry  on  Invasion 
of  Privacy"  and  "The  Computer  and  In- 
vaalon  of  Privacy"  (Rept  No  24St  Ordered 
to  tw  printed 

Mr.  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Concurrent  Resolution  309 
Concurrent  reaolutlon  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  "World  Commu- 
nist Movement — Selective  Chronology  1918 
1067."  Prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
S«rTlc«  of  the  Library  of  Congreaa,  volume 
4.  1854-56.  80th  Congress.  Qnit  session,  with 
amendment  i  R^pt.  No  250 1  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HATS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  313  Resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  the  report 
entitled  "Yooa  for  Progress  In  Latin  America  " 
(Rept.  No    251  I    Ordered  to  be  printed 

tSi.  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  432  Resolution 
to  print  as  a  House  document  the  eu.ogy 
proceedings  on  the  late  Christian  Archibald 
Herter  (Rept  No  252 1    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  HAYS  Committee  on  House  .Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  455  Resolution 
authorising  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  subcommittee  print  entitled  "The 
Plat-Soviet  Auto  Plant  and  Communist 
Bconomlc  Reforms"  (Rept  No  2531  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  462  Resolution 
autborlztng  the  printing  of  extra  copies  of 
"Activities  of  Ku  KIux  Klan  Organizations 
In  the  United  States  '  89ch  Congress  first 
■eaalon    (Rept.  254)     Ordered   to  be  printed 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  .Admlnl.i- 
tratlon.  House  ReB<:>lutlon  487  Resolution 
autborlzlhg  the  printing  of  extra  copies  of 
part  2  of  the  hearings  relating  to  'Activities 
of  Ku  Klux  Klan  Organizations  In  the  United 
States."  SOtb  Congress,  first  session  i  Rept 
Wo.   256)     Ordered   to  be   printed 

Mr.  PATMAN  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  H.R  6649  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Acl  of  1945  as  amended 
to  abortan  the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend 
for  5  years  the  period  within  which  the  Bank 
la  authorized  to  exercise  Its  functions,  to 
Incraaae  the  Bank's  lending  authority  and  its 
autborlty  to  issue,  agaln.tt  fractional  reserves 
•xport  credit  insurance  and  guarantees,  and 
for  other  purpoaes.  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  2M) .  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  Rouse  on  the  State  of  the  Onion 

Mr.  BOLLnfG  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reaolutlon  471  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  1318  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  19«4  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
•pproprtattona  for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to 
tb*  llacal  year  ending  June  30.  1967  i  Rept  No 
367).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  DELAXEY  Committee  on  Rules  House 
ResotuUon  472  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R  6431  A  bill  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  for 
Other  purpoaea  iRept  No  258)  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 


PUBLIC 

Under 
bins  and 
jeverally 

By 
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practices 
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BIU^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
clause  4  of  rule  Xjui.  public 
resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
referred  as  follows : 

Mr   HANSBN  of  Idaho 

A  btll  to  control  unfair  trade 
affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
and  aasoclatlona  of  such  producers. 


and  for  other  purpi^ises,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr    ADDABBO 
H  R  9846    A    bill    to    amend    the    Railroad 
Retirement    Art    of    1937    to    provide   a    full 
annuity  for  any  Individual   (Without  regard 
to  his   age  i    who   has   cumpleted   30   years  of 
railroad  servli:*,  to  the  (Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    BARING 
HR   9846    A   bill   to  prohibit   the   expendi- 
ture  of   Federal    funds   by    the   Secretary   of 
Health.    Education,   and   Welfare   to  promote 
the  fluoridation  of  public  water  supplies,   to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  BR.ASCO 
H  R  i)847  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  ex- 
empt certain  ttddltlonal  persons  from  the  re- 
qulremenu  as  to  understand  the  English 
langU'ige  before  their  naturalization  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia 
H  R  9848    A   bill   to  authorize   the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  certain  parking 
facilities,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    BUSH 
H  R  9849    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Cfxle  of   1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution    and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  BUTTON 
H  R  9850  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  f>f  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  frf-in  1  to  5  years:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

Bv    Mr     CLARK 
H  R    9851    A  bin  to  amend  the  Ciavton  Act 
by  making  section  3  uf  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act.  with  amendments    a  part  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  In  order  to  pnvUle  for  governmental 
and    private   civil    proceedings    for    violations 
of  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act;   to 
the  Committee  on   'he  Judlclarv 
Bv    Mr     CLEVELAND 
H  R    9fl52    A   bill   to  amend   titie  V  of   the 
Social  Security   Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove   the    Federal-State    program    of    child 
welff^re  services,    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means 

Bv  Mr  niNOEIX 
H  R  9853  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  direct  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Coinmlsston  to  publish  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  shortage  of  railroad  freight 
cars  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

H  R  9854  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  indviatrlal  or  commercial  facili- 
ties used  for  private  prufltmaXIng  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R  9855  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remoye 
the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State  or 
local  obligations  issued  to  finance  Industrial 
or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private  profitmaklng  enterprises,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mrs  DWYER 
H  R.  9856  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  ReaponalblUty  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  DU- 
tnct  of  Columbia 

By   Mr    KVKRETT 
HH   9867    A  bUi  to  amenu  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  eSeot 
of  certain  commitment  proceedings,   to  the 
Cunomlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    FARBSTEIN 
HA  9868    A   bill   to  amend  aecUon  312(a) 


1 14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H  R.  9869  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  fxUl  pay- 
ment (subject  to  any  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance generally  applicable)  for  whole  blood 
furnished  an  Individual  under  the  program 
of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    FTNO 

H  R  9860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program 
under  which  States  may  be  assisted  In  devel- 
oping programs  for  the  detection  of  the  Il- 
legal use  of  drugs  by  students;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

HR  9861  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
who  rents  an  apartment  or  other  property 
for  use  as  his  home  to  deduct  a  portion  of 
his  rent  payment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   PHASER: 

H  R  9862.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  o  i  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr   FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H  R  9863  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R.  9884  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
ptjses    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  smd  Means 

H  R  9865  A  bUl  to  aboluh  the  death  penal- 
ty under  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
and  authorize  the  imposition  of  life  Im- 
prisonment In  lieu  thereof,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  9888  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Use  of  Narcotic  Drugs 
which  must  approve  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  relating  to  the  medical 
use  of  narcotic  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr    GONZALEZ; 

H  R  9867  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
control  over  foreign  banking  corporations 
operating  within  the  United  States,  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  the  several  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
C(jmmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

H  R  9868    A  bill   to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of    t>eneflta    to   a    married    couple    on    their 
combined  earnings  record,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain 8i)eclal  requlremenu  for  entitlement  to 
husbands  or  widower's  benefits,   to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fa- 
thers  with   minor   children,   to  equalize  the 
criteria    for    determining    dependency    of    a 
child  on  his  father  or  mother,  and  to  make 
the    retirement    test    Inapplicable    to    indi- 
viduals   with    minor   children    who    are   en- 
titled to  mother's  or  father's  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    DOODLING : 
H  R  0869    A  bill  to  prohibit  desecraUon  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    GRAY: 
H  R  9870    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  ortler  to  provide  addi- 
tional beds  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veter- 
ans aiBlcted  w^lth  alcoholism;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Ailalra. 
By  Mr    HALL: 
H  R  9871   A  bin  arranging  for  orderly  mar- 
keting of  certain  Imported  articles;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARVKT: 
H  R.  9873.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
.he  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  gralna,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>oees;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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HR. 0873.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HR.  9874.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Sir.  HORTON: 
H.R.  9876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HR.  9876.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   LEGGETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BaowM    of    California,    Mr.    Bttkton 
of  California.  Mr.  Cohelan.  Mr.  Cor- 
MAN,  Mr.  Edwakds  of  California,  Mr. 
Hahma,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Houtiku), 
Mr.    Johnson     of    California,    Mr. 
Kino  of  California,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr. 
MiLLKR  of  California,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Rees,    Mr.    RoTBAL.    Mr.    Sisk,    Mr. 
TtJHNST,     Mr.     Van     De^un,     Mr. 
WALotc,  and   Mr.   CHAuxa  H.  Wil- 
son) : 
H.R.  9877.   A   bill    to   amend   the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  the  amount 
of    assistance    to    such    academies   and    the 
amount  of  subsistence  payable  per  student; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LEOGETTT: 
H.R.0878.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In   the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MacORBOOR: 
H.R.  9879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  Its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  0880.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HR,  0881.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on  his 
father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  retire- 
ment test  Inapplicable  to  Individuals  with 
minor  children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's 
or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  9882.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R  0883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  wheat  acre- 
age allotments  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaca)  : 
HR  9884.  A  bill  to  authorize  FHA  Instir- 
nnce  on  loans  made  for  the  purpose  ot  pur- 
chasing fee  simple  titles  from  lesson,  and 
to  allow  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
purchase  such  FHA-lnsured  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  MORRIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Adaks,  Mr.  BaoTHnx  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Bxmoir,  Mr.  Caktb,  Mr. 
OoaMAir,  Mr.  naOBAK,  Mr.  QaaT,  Mr. 
Hax«Bur,  Mr.  J0E.SON.  Mr.  Kin>»Ks- 
Maw,  Mr.  Laoonr,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
OLsnr,  Kc.  PiCKUC,  Mr.  Rsttbs,  Mr. 
RoBXNTBAi,,  Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Satlos. 
and  Mr.  SixrasMS) : 

Hll.0886.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional beds  In  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
afflicted  with  alcoholism;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJl.  0886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents,  'With  the  right  to  postpone  such 
deduction  for  up  to  6  years  when  necessary 
to  obtain  the  ftill  benefit  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dui.aKi,  Mr.  RosBNTHAL,  and  Mr. 
Dow) : 

H.R.  0887.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  prevent 
burdens  up«i  commerce  among  the  States 
by  providing  a  system  for  the  taxation  of 
money  earned  outside  of  a  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Iti.  NICHOLS: 

HJl.  0888.  A  bill  to  provide  ccxnpensatlon 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  i>er8ons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

H.R.  0880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1061.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  finance  and  participate  with 
State  and  local  Interests  in  the  financing  of 
recreational  enterprises  and  Industrial  estab- 
lishments needed  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  0800.  A  bill  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 

H.R.  0891.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit 
the  market  system  to  work  more  effectively 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tha^Commlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Ul.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  0882.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  finan- 
cial Institutions  from  participating  In  gam- 
bling activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.e8e3.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Oonunonlty  Senior  Service  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  9804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  relieve  domestic  Industries  and 
workers  Injured  by  Increased  Imports  from 
low-wage  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  088S.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(e) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Investigate 
the  effect  of  foreign  competition  on  domestic 
employment  when  a  complaint  Is  filed  by  an 
employer  or  labor  organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  0896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1086  in 
order  to  assist  bilingual  education  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9887.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  October  33,  1066,  relating  to  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R.  0808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  In  order 
to   assist  bilingual  education  programs;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

HJl.  0809.  A  bill  to  provide  grants-in-aid 
to  States  for  gold  Tnining  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.9900.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  gold  mining;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 

HR.  9901.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  'widows 
of  servicemen  who  die  on  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  eligible  for  educational  as- 
sistance under  that  title;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  0902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic  cred- 
it and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

HJl.  9903.  A  bin  to  re'vlse  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Ccaunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

HJl.  0904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  addltloiLal  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York   (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Scrzuxx)  : 

HJl.  9905.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
reorganizations  In  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

HJl.  9906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  war  or- 
phans' educational  assistance  program  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend 
to  wldovra  of  men  who  died  from  a  service- 
connected  disability  the  same  educational 
benefits  which  are  provided  for  war  orphans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  9907.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  percentage 
depletion  on  certain  clays  at  the  same  rate 
as  aUowed  on  calcium  carbonates  and  lime- 
stone used  In  the  manufacture  of  cement; 
to   the   Committee    on   Ways   and   Means. 

HJl.  9908.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  of  brokerage  licenses  to  certain  per- 
sons authorizing  them  to  arrange  for  the 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of  groups 
of  passengers  and  their  baggage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HJl.  9909.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 

HJl.  9910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Int^nal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  made  and 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  or  securing 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  9911.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its  provi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  9912.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  Federal  boxing  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  the  chan- 
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nela  of  interstate  commerce  are  free  from 
tmlM»  or  fraudulent  desorlpUons  or  depletion! 
of  profeaalon&l  boxing  conteat«;  to  the  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Ur  ROYBAL; 
HJi.  9913  A  bill  U>  eatabllsh  certain  poU- 
clM  with  respect  to  certain  use  permiu  for 
national  forest  lands:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

HJt.  9914.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State  vet- 
erans' homes,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

H.R.  9915  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Ravenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  Industrial  or  comroierclal  facta - 
tl«a  used  for  private  profltmaklng  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

HJl.  991S.  A  bin  to  amend  the  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
moye  the  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  State 
or  local  obligations  issued  to  finance  indus- 
trial or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or 
leased  to  private  profltmaklng  enterprises,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

HJt.  9917  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  SELDEN 
HJi.  9918  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  burning, 
defacing,  mutilating,  or  trampling  upon  of 
the  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign  of  the 
United  States,  with  Intent  to  degrade  or  cast 
contempt  upon  such  flag,  standard,  colors,  or 
•nslgn,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

HJi.  9919  A  bill  to  regulate  ImporU  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  TALCOTT 
H.R.  9920  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llahment  of  a  program  under  which  supple- 
mental agricultural  workers  can  be  recruited 
for  temporary  employment  in  the  continental 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  TEAGOE  of  California 
HJi.  9931  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  or- 
der to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs:  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Eklucatlon 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr    TIERNAN 
HJi,  9923    A  bUl  to  designate  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  the  John  E    Fogarty 
Health  Institutes:   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
HJi.  9923    A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  poetal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee   on   Post   Office 
and  ClvU  Service 

HJi.  9924.  A  bill  relating  to  taxation  by 
States  of  the  income  of  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain  officers  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  VANIK 
H.R.  9925.  A  bni  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  local  welfare 
agencies  In  their  discretion  to  furnish  the 
physicians'  services  required  by  aged  patlenu 
In  nursing  homes,  as  medical  assistance  un- 
der an  approved  State  plan,  through  physi- 
cians regularly  employed  on  their  staffs:  to 
the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr  WAMPLER 
HJI.  993e.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  60  to  50 
the  age  at  which  a  woman  may  become  en- 
titled to  widow's  Insurance  benefits  ( subject 
to  further  actuarial  reduction  under  the  ex- 
Istl:  I  formula):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   WOLFF 
H.R.  9937    A  blU  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal   hoUday,    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 


By  Mr   WRIGHT 
H  R  9938    A   bill   to  amend  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act,   19'24,  as  amended:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

H.R.  992fl  A  bin  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  prixlucts:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr     ZABLOCKI 
H  R   9930    A   bin   to   amend    title   II   of   the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  relating  to  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  Instructional  materials,  to  Include 
laboratory  and  other  specialized  equipment, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By   Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetts 
H  R   9931     A  bUl  to  close  loiipholes  In  parts 
3  iind  4  of  schedule  3  nf  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the    United    States    by     providing    that    the 
provisions  In  such  parts  for  fabrics  In  chief 
value  of  wo<j1  shall  also  apply  to   fabrics  In 
chief  weight  of  wrxjl.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr    DON  H    CLAUSEN 
H  R  9932    A    bill    relating    to    taxation    by 
States  of  the  Income  of  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  their  staffs,  and  certain  officers 
of  the  United   States,    to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary 

H  R  9933  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purp<jses,  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Miirlne  and  Fisheries 

H  R  9934  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
H  R  9935  A  bill  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  tax  revenue 
to  the  States  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  pvu-poees  and  U)  permit  Individ- 
uals to  claim  ii  credit  against  Federal  Income 
taxes,  to  the  C</mmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  MIZE 
H  R  9936  A  bill  t>.  revise  the  quota-control 
system  on  the  Importation  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and    Means 

By    Mr     MURPHY    of    New    York 
H  R  9937    A  bni  to  prohibit  certain  finan- 
cial  InstitutK-His  from   participating  In  gam- 
bling activities:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

By  Mr  ROYBAL 
H  R  9938  A  bill  to  amend  section  702  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  permit  grants  after  construction  Is 
commenced  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties which  qualify  for  such  grants  but  can- 
not receive  them  prior  to  construction  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  funds:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

H  R  9939  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  In- 
crease from  $200  million  to  »600  million  the 
amount  of  the  annual  appropriations  author- 
ized thereunder  for  grants  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  ESHLEMAN: 
H  J  Res  563  Joint  resolution  to  control 
the  dissemination  of  pornographic  litera- 
ture through  the  U  S  mall,  to  prohibit  the 
sale  or  other  distribution  of  obscene  mate- 
rials In  Interstate  commerce,  and  to  Increase 
the  penalties  for  making  lewd  publications 
available  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr  BURTON  of  Utah 
H  J  Res  564  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegauon  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H  J  Res  565  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  with  the 
approval  of  lu  electorate  to  consider  factors 
In  addition  to  jjopulatlon  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  one  house  of  its  legislature;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr   EDWARDS  of  California 
H.J.  Res.  566.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Con- 
gress:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    GURNEY: 
H  J  Res.  567    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN MEIER: 
H  J  Res  568.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for   the   designation   of   the  second   week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week",  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  MAILLIARD 
H.J.  Res  569  Joint  resolution  to  require  a 
feasibility  study  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  additional  mints 
prior  to  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  U  S  assay  office  In  San  Francisco 
for  the  production  of  coins:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J  Res  570  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SCHADEBERG 
H  J  Res  571    Joint    resolution    requesting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  use  butter  In 
Its    rations,    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services 

By  Mr  TAI^ 
H  J  Res  572  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  7-day  period  beginning  on  the  Sunday 
starting  the  last  full  week  In  October  each 
year  as  Cleaner  Air  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    FULTON  of  Tennessee; 
H  Con  Res  344    Concurrent         resolution 
relative   to   the  Supreme   Court  decision  on 
the    reading    of    the    Bible    and    offering   of 
prayers  In   the  public  schools;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr   McCLORY: 
H  Res  473    Resolution      to     amend      rule 
XXII  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr    SCHADEBERG: 
H  Res  474    Resolution      to      amend      rule 
XXII  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  SELDEN: 
H  Res  475  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  construction  on 
Guam  of  a  memorial  honoring  the  Japanese 
dead  of  World  War  II:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BINGHAM; 

H  R  9940  A  bill  for  the  relief  o?  Moris 
Bakhash:  to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   BRASCO; 
HR    9941    A  bni  for  the  relief  of   Angelo 
Leanza:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BROWN  of  Michigan; 
H  R   9942   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jlng  Shen 
Tao  and  his  wife,  Chla  Lin  Pao  Tao;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts 
H  R   9943    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnoa  Orfanakos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr     CEDERBERG; 
H  R  9944.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Homayoun 
Navldzadeh;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    DELANEY; 
H  R.  9945    A  bni   for  the  relief  of  Elemer 
Nyarady:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJI.  994<J.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee.  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FIND: 
H.R.  9947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Chlaramonte;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  HENDERSON : 
H.R.  9948.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  State  erf 
North  Carolina  to  lease  a  portion  of  the  Fort 
Macon  Military  Reservation  for  certain  pur- 
IKtses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
HR.  8949,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Pine 
Hall  Brick  &  Pipe  Co,;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD : 
HR.  9950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Lung 
Kin.  also  known  as  Ken  Chan  or  Chan  Sing: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr,  McCLORT: 
HJi,  9961,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Draglca 
MUoeevic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  O'NEILL  of  MaasachuaettB : 
H,R.  9962,  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Perrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9953.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Plcciurro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
HJi,  9954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
Jamrozlk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  RESNICK; 
HJI.  9955.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of  Albert 
Wangke  Ferdinand  Winter;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  WOLFF: 
H,R.  9966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RoseUa 
Sposito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  9957,  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Walter 
Spychalskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr,  YATES: 
H,R,  9958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Of  Gregorls 
Gountanls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  9959.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Amnon 
Feldman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petltionB 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

81.  By  Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi:  Peti- 
tion of  Relnhold  Artmann.  Summit,  Miss., 
and  approximately  20,000  others,  relative  to 
protesting  aid  and  trade  with  Communist 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

83.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetiUon  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to  House 
Resolution  452;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration, 


Thee:  We  are  conscious  as  we  bow  at  this 
altar  of  Thy  grace  that  If  we  live  a  life 
of  prayer  Thaa.  art  present  everywhere. 
Amid  the  draining  duties  of  these  de- 
manding dt^s.  by  the  spiritual  resources 
that  are  found  in  Thee  alone  restore  our 
jaded  spirits. 

Endow  and  enrich  Thy  servants  in  this 
natlonsd  body  with  wisdom  and  purity 
of  motive  in  the  ministry  of  public  af- 
fairs. Make  them  worthy  of  the  Nation's 
trust  in  these  days  so  fraught  with  des- 
tiny. 

"We  pledge  our  hopes,  our  faith,  our 
lives, 
That  freedom  shall  not  die. 
We  pray  Thy  guidance,  strength,  and 
grace: 
Almlght  Ood  on  high." 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  May  10,  1967,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  slgnied  the  act  (S.  303)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE 

THi'RsnAY,  May  11,  1967 

{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  May  10, 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Gracious  God,  our  Father,  whose  still, 
small  voice  invites  us  to  turn  aside  from 
the  feverish  ways  of  the  world  and  whose 
tender  love  bids  us  find  our  strength  In 


We  are  determined  that  space  be  kept 
free  from  the  weapons  of  war.  Just  re- 
cently Uie  Senate  ratified  the  Treaty  on 
Outer  Space.  This  historic  action  drama- 
tizes our  continuing  efforts  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  conducting  experi- 
ments, sharing  data,  and  developing  con- 
trols to  assure  that  the  space  efforts  of 
every  nation  will  serve  the  cause,  not  of 
war,  but  of  peace  And  prosperity  for  all 
mankind.  The  Senate's  action,  taken 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  enables  me  to 
reaffirm  as  President  what  I  said  as  a 
Senator  to  the  United  Nations  in  1958: 

On  the  goal  of  dedicating  outer  ^>ace  to 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, there  are  no  differences  within  our  gov- 
ernment, between  our  parties  or  among  our 
people. 

The  U.S.  space  program,  as  reflected 
in  this  report,  continues  to  exemplify 
our  Nation's  conviction  that  the  road  to 
peace,  progress,  and  abundance  is 
through  continued  cooperation  among  all 
nations. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lykdon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  May  11. 1967. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESTOENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  122) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
this  report  of  continued  progress  in  the 
Nation's  space  program. 

The  report  covers  the  months  Januai-y 
to  June  1966.  Since  then,  the  risk  to  hu- 
man life  and  the  formidable  technical 
difficulties  that  must  accompany  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  were  vividly  brought 
home  to  every  American  by  the  tragic 
fire  which  cost  the  lives  of  three  of  our 
brave  astronauts. 

The  way  to  the  stars  was  never  thought 
to  be  easy.  But  the  goal  we  seek  promises 
such  great  benefits  to  mankind  that  we 
must  press  on.  We  must  surmount  diffi- 
culty and  lessen  danger  so  we  can  con- 
tinue in  the  steady  pursuit  of  this  his- 
toric mission. 

The  achievements  reported  here  reflect 
not  only  our  progress  In  space  flight,  but 
also  new  steps  taken  toward  the  real  ob- 
jective of  all  our  efforts  In  space — the  ap- 
plication of  new  knowledge  to  bettering 
the  lives  of  all  people.  Already,  we  see 
dramatic  examples  of  success  in  the  satel- 
Utes  which  have  Improved  our  weather 
forecasts  and  navigation,  and  which  are 
extending  radio  and  television  communi- 
cation to  the  farthermost  regions  of  the 
earth. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6950)  to  restore 
the  investment  credit  and  the  allowance 
of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Muls,  Mr.  King  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr,  Curtis  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  May  10, 
1966,  was  approved. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS— 
LIMITAIION  ON  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  two  minor  bills  on  the  calendar, 
not  objected  to;  and  I  believe  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  passed 
these  bills  in  the  previous  Congress,  there 
will  be  no  objection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  211  and 
212. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  LEOISLATTVE 
REORQANIZATION  ACT  OP  1M6 

The  bm  (S.  53«)  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
flacal  requirements  of  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pcussed.  as  follows: 

S  538 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
138  of  tbe  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1M4,  a«  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
M  follows  : 

"JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BLTJCET 

"8ic.  138  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
joint  service  committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  i  hereinafter 
In  ttUs  section  called  the  Joint  committee  i  to 
be  composed  of  fourteen  members  as  follows 

"(1)  Seven  Members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, four  from  the  majority  party  and  three 
from  the  nunorlty  party,  to  be  choeen  by 
■ucb  committee,  and 

"(2)  Seven  Members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives,  four  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  three  from  the  minority 
party,  to  be  choaen  by  such  committee 

"(b)  No  person  shall  continue  to  serve  a< 
a  member  of  the  joint  committee  after  he 
has  ce&sed  to  be  a  member  of  the  oommlttee 
from  which  he  was  choeen.  except  that  the 
Members  chosen  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  been  reelected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  continue  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  committee  notwithstanding 
the  expiration  of  the  Congress  A  vacancy  In 
the  Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  oommlttee.  and 
•hall  be  Qlled  in  the  same  manner  :u  the 
orlglniU  selection,  except  that  ( 1  i  in  case  of 
a  vacancy  during  an  adjournment  or  recess 
of  Congress  for  a  f>erlod  of  more  than  two 
weeks,  the  members  of  the  Joint  comniittee 
who  are  members  of  the  committee  entitled 
to  Oil  such  vacancy  may  designate  a  member 
of  such  committee  to  serve  until  his  succes- 
sor la  chosen  by  such  committee,  and  i2)  In 
the  case  of  a  vacancy  after  the  expiration  of 
a  Congress  which  would  be  filled  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  members  of  such 
conunlttee  who  are  continuing  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Joint  committee,  may  desig- 
nate a  person  who.  Immediately  prior  to  such 
expiration,  was  a  member  of  such  committee 
and  who  is  reelected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  serve  until  his  successor  Is 
chosen  by  such  committee 

"(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  each 
session :  Provided .  however.  That  during  even 
years  the  chairman  shall  be  selected  from 
among  the  members  who  are  Members  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  and  the  vice  chair- 
man shall  be  selected  from  among  the  mem- 
bers who  are  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
during  odd  years  the  chairman  shall  be  se- 
lected from  among  the  members  who  are 
Members  of  tbe  Senate  and  the  vice  chairman 
■hall  be  selected  from  among  the  members 
who  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"(d)  The  Joint  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  Its  organization  and  proce- 
dures as  It  deems  necessary  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  measure  or  recommendation 
•ball  be  reported  from  the  Joint  committee 
a  majority  of  the  committee  assent 


"(ei  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee— 

■*(1)(A)  to  Inform  Itself  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government.  Including 
analytical.  Investigative,  audit,  and  other  re- 
ports on  Federal  operations  prepared  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1931.  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  and  section  206  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  and  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  Including  the  Initiation  or 
continuation  of  Federal  programs  by  utiliza- 
tion of  borrowing  authority,  contract  obllga- 
tlonal  authority,  or  other  means  which  do 
not  require  direct  appropriations  for  the 
Initiation  or  continuation  of  such  programs; 
(Bi  to  provide  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  such  Information  on  Items  con- 
tained in  such  budget,  and  the  Justifications 
submitted  in  support  thereof,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  said  committees  to  give 
adequate  consideration  thereto;  (C)  to  con- 
sider the  President  s  messages  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  the  Economic  Report,  to  con- 
sider all  Information  relating  to  estimated 
revenues.  Including  revenue  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  to 
consider  essential  programs,  and  to  consider 
changing  economic  conditions,  and  (D)  to 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate Its  findings  with  respect  to  budget  esti- 
mates and  revisions  In  appropriations  re- 
quired to  hold  expenditures  to  the  minimum 
consistent  with  the  requlremenu  of  Govern- 
ment operations  and  national  security; 

"(2)  to  recommend  U)  the  appropriate 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  such  changes  in 
existing  laws  as  m.iy  effect  greater  efficiency 
and  eounomy  In  government. 

't  I  to  make  such  reports  and  recom- 
mend.ifions  to  any  standing  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  on  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  standing  committee  relating 
to  deviations  from  basic  legislative  authori- 
zation, or  to  appropriations  approved  by 
Congress  which  are  not  consistent  with  such 
basic  legislative  authorization,  or  to  cutbacks 
in  previously  .luthorlzed  programs  which  re- 
quire appropriations,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  or  advisable  by  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, or  as  may  be  requested  by  any  standing 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress  or  by 
any  subcommittee  thereof; 

■■|4)  to  report  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  of  the  Congress  the  total  esti- 
mated costs  of  all  progranw  and  projects 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  together  with 
estimated  costs  of  such  programs  and  proj- 
ecu  during  the  fiscal  year  underway,  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years,  and  to  make  such  Interim  reports  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable 

'(fl  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  have  power  to  hold 
bearings  and  to  sit  and  act  anywhere  within 
or  without  the  District  of  Columbia  whether 
the  Congress  Is  in  session  or  has  adjourned 
or  Ls  in  recess,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments; to  administer  oaths,  to  take  testi- 
mony; to  have  printing  and  binding  done; 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  within 
the  amount  appropriated  therefor  Subpenas 
shall  t>e  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  shall  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  them  The  prov^lona  of  sections 
102  to  104.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (U8C.  title  2.  sees    192   194i   shall  ap- 


ply In  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness 
to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify 
wh?n  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

•■(gp  Tiie  Joint  committee  shall  have  a 
SUIT  director,  an  associate  staff  director,  and 
such  other  professional,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  employees,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Joint  committee.  Such  employ- 
ees shall  be  employed  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  and  their  compensation 
shall  be  fixed  without  regard  to  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  staff 
director  shall  be  appointed  by  and  respon- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  party  of  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  Is  a 
member,  and  the  associate  staff  director  shall 
be  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  party  No  person  shall 
be  employed  by  the  Joint  committee  unless 
the  members  appointing  him  have  favorably 
considered  the  data  with  respect  to  him  sub- 
mitted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion after  a  thorough  Investigation  of  his 
loyalty   and   security. 

"(h)  The  Joint  committee  shall  m;ike 
available  members  of  its  staff  to  assist  the 
staffs  of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  and  the  several  subcommittees  there- 
of during  the  periods  when  appropriation 
bills   are   pending 

"(11  Professional  and  technical  employees 
of  the  Joint  committee,  upon  the  written 
authority  of  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman, 
shall  have  the  right  to  examine  the  fiscal 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  reports  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
within  or  without  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  data  related  to  proposed  appropriations 
IncorpKirated  In  the  annual  budget  transmit- 
ted by  the  President. 

"(J)  The  annual  budget  of  the  United 
States  shall  henceforth  Include  a  special 
analysis  of  all  active  long-term  construction 
and  development  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  showing  for  each 
the  total  estimated  cost,  and  the  actual  or 
estimated  expenditures  during  prior  fiscal 
years,  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  and  subsequent  fiscal  years.  All 
granu-ln-ald  programs  shall  be  Included  in 
this  analysis.  In  a  separate  grouping,  show- 
ing under  the  heading  'Subsequent  Fiscal 
Years'  for  grants  of  Indefinite  duration  the 
estimated  annual  cost  for  a  ten-year  perlCKl 
Each  agency  carrying  on  any  program  by 
utilization  of  the  borrowing  authority  shall, 
at  such  times  as  the  committee  shall  specify, 
report  to  the  committee  upon  the  extent  of 
lU  borrowings  under  such  program,  and  upon 
Its  operations  generally  under  such  program 
Upon  request  of  the  Joint  committee,  any 
agency  shall  submit  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  estimates  for  proposed  ap- 
propriations on  an  annual  accrued  expendi- 
ture basis 

"(k)  Qualified  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall,  at  the  reque.st 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  or 
any  subcommltte  thereof,  be  assigned  to  at- 
tend executive  sessions  of  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  and  to  ex- 
plain the  content  and  basis  of  proposed  ap- 
propriations. 

"(1)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Commute  on  the  Budget 
make  such  Investigations  and  reports  with 
respect  to  any  agency  as  will  enable  such 
Joint  committee  to  give  adequate  considera- 
tion to  Items  relating  to  such  agency  which 
are  conUlned  In  the  budget  as  submitted  by 
the  President,  and  the  Justifications  submit- 
ted in  support  thereof;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  employ  technical  and  professional  per- 
sonnel   without   regard    to    the    civil    service 
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laws,  rules,  or  regulations,  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation without  regard  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1040.  as  amended. 

"(m)  When  used  in  tills  section,  the  term 
'agency'  means  any  executive  department, 
commission,  council,  Independent  establish- 
ment, Oovemment  corporation,  board,  bu- 
reau, division,  service,  office,  officer,  author- 
ity, administration,  or  other  establistunent, 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
Such  term  Includes  tbe  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  includes  any  and  all 
parts  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  tbe  courts  there- 
of. 

"(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  tbe  Joint 
committee  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  or  vice  chairman." 

Sec.  2.  Section  133  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1046,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  All  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  au- 
thorizing appropriations  reported  from  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  or  the  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  accompanied  by  re- 
ports in  writing,  which  shall  be  printed;  and 
there  shall  be  included  In  each  such  report 
or  In  an  accompanying  document  an  esti- 
mate from  the  department  or  other  agency 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial 
branch  of  tbe  Oovernment  primarily  con- 
cerned of  the  probable  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  legislation  proposed  In  such  bill  or  reso- 
lution over  the  first  five-year  period  of  Its 
operation  or  over  the  period  of  Its  operation 
If  such  legislation  will  be  effective  for  lees 
than  five  years.  U  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  no  existing  depart- 
ment or  agency  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  legislation,  the  estimate  shall  be  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

"(2)  Estimates  received  from  departments 
or  agencies  under  this  subsection  may  be 
submitted  by  the  committees  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  review,  and  such  reviews, 
when  practicable,  shall  be  Included  in  the 
reports  or  accomptanylng  documents  before 
said  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  are  reported. 

"(3)  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  maintain  compilations  of  all  such  esti- 
mates, and  semiannually  shall  print  those 
compilations  (together  with  any  comment 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget)  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress." 

Sac.  3.  Section  138  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1846,  as  amended,  la 
anaended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Joint  Committee  on  tbe  Budget 
Is  authorized  to  recommend  that  Joint  hear- 
ings be  held  by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  and  of  subcommittees  thereof; 
but  such  Joint  hearings  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  respective  committees,  and  of 
subcommittees  thereof,  to  conduct  separate 
additional  committee  hearings,  and  shall  not 
affect  the  lndep>endence  of  committee  delib- 
erations and  decision.  Tbe  chairman  of  each 
such  Joint  hearing  shall  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Cbmmlttee  on  Appropriations,  or  of  the 
appropriate  subconunlttee  thereof,  of  tbe 
House  In  which  the  bill  Is  pending  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  and  the  vice  chairman 
shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  other  House,  or  of 
the  appropriate  subconunlttee  thereof," 

Mr,  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  220) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOXPOSK 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  the 
C!ongress  with  tbe  machinery  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  meet  Its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  appropriation 
of  funds  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  The  bill  S.  638,  If  enacted, 
would  accomplish  this  objective  by  establish- 
ing a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees,  which  would  as- 
sist the  Congress  In  exercising  adequate  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  by 
the  executive  branch  of  tbe  Oovemment. 

8.  538  Is  designed  to  remedy  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  congressional  appropriation  pro- 
cedures by  providing  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
pert staff  faculties  and  detailed  tectinlcal 
information  for  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  on  a  12-month  basis,  as 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  provides  for  the 
executive  branch.  Precedent  for  ttUs  action 
is  found  In  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  which  has  provided  Joint 
expert  staff  facilities  and  technical  Informa- 
tion for  the  revenue  committeea  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  for  more  tlian  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Tills  bill,  sponsored  by  65  Members  of  the 
Senate,  Is  Identical  to  B.  2,  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  the  8Qth  Congress.  Tbe  Senate  also 
approved  similar  bills  in  the  82d  and  83d 
Congresses,  after  extensive  hearings,  and 
again  In  the  84th,  8£th,  37th,  and  88th  Con- 
gresses. The  pending  bill  includes  perfecting 
amendments  adopted  by  tbe  committee  since 
It  was  first  reported  and  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  April  8,  1952.  A  complete  legislative 
history  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  Included 
in  Senate  Document  11  (87th  Cong.),  en- 
titled "Financial  Management  in  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,"  which  was  filed  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  February  13, 1961. 

NEXO  roB  legislation 

For  many  years,  the  Congress  has  labored 
under  a  tremendous  disadvantage  In  con- 
nection with  budget  requests  and  Justifica- 
tions. Requests  for  funds  are  made  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  witnesses  who  appear 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees  in 
support  of  these  requested  appropriations 
represent  exclusively  the  point  of  view  of 
that  branch  of  the  Oovemment.  Since  It  la 
their  duty  as  officers  of  the  Government  to 
support  all  Items  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  It  becomes  their  function  and 
responsibility  to  demonstrate  that  the  spec- 
ified amounts  are  necessary.  For  the  most 
part,  these  requests  are  supported  by  elabo- 
rate justifications,  based  upon  extensive 
agency  research,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
technical  experts  who  have  devoted  many 
years  to  the  fields  in  which  they  are  working, 
and  whose  main  objective  la  to  continue  or 
extend  the  programs  and  operations  of  their 
respective  agencies.  Testimony  from  the  pub- 
lic, except  from  witnesses  appearing  In  be- 
half of  public  works  projects,  is  rarely  re- 
ceived, and,  in  a  vast  majority  of  Instances, 
the  only  manner  In  which  the  public  Interest 
can  be  considered  and  protected,  with  respect 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  are 
sought  or  their  need  or  adequacy,  is  through 
careful  scrutiny  of  requests  and  Justifications 
by  members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. Other  Members  of  Congress  must  rely 
largely  upon  the  recommendations  of  these 
committees  when  funds  are  appropriated  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  material  contained  In  tbe  Federal 
budget  is  developed  and  assembled  by  nu- 
merous employees  and  officials  In  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  reviewed  and  substan- 
tiated by  each  depcutment  and  agency,  and 
then  reviewed,  revised,  and  finalized  by  the 
Bureau  of  tbe  Budget,  where  approximately 
6(X)  persona  are  employed.  In  tbe  Washington 


area  alone,  a  very  large  number  of  pe(rsons 
in  executive  iHaneh  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  involved  in  the  preparatlcm  at  tbe 
budget  each  year.  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
budget  itself,  a  tremendous  amount  at  de- 
tailed Information  la  supplied  in  written  form 
to  tbe  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees,  and  presented  orally  at  hear- 
ings which  last  for  many  nx>nthB  and  cover 
thousands  of  typed  and  printed  pages. 

Finally,  when  tbe  requests  are  reduced  to 
the  form  of  legislative  proposals,  there  are 
usually  between  12  and  15  appropriation  bills 
running  into  hundreds  of  pages  and  contain- 
ing thousands  of  separate  Items. 

Unfortunately,  committee  members  are  so 
heavily  burdened  by  other  legislative  duties 
and  responsibilities  tliat  they  are  unable  per- 
sonally to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
each  budget  Item.  Equally  Important,  how- 
ever. Is  tbe  fact  tliat  they  do  not  have  ade- 
quate facilities  for  obtaining  tbe  Information 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass  accurate 
Judgment  on  the  necessity  for  the  budget 
requests.  Thtis,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  tbe  representations  made 
by  the  respective  initiating  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch,  whose  representatives  ap- 
pear before  these  committees  in  an  ex  parte 
type  of  proceeding  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
Justifying  their  requests  for  funds.  As  a 
result,  the  Congress  Is  often  unable  to  obtain 
Impartial  information  and  facts  to  enable  it 
to  effect  needed  economies  In  the  operations 
of  the  Government.  Because  the  Congress  is 
not  adequately  equipped  to  carry  out  Its 
fiscal  responslbUltles,  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  appropriated  in  excess  of  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. These  excesses  have,  in  turn,  added  to 
the  large  recurring  deficits  which  must  be 
passed  on  to  already  over-burdened  tax- 
payers. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  in  connection  with 
examining  and  passing  upon  budget  requests 
for  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Government, 
have  Increased  tremendously  In  recent  years. 
These  committees  are  staffed  with  competent 
professional  personnel.  It  is  virtually  Impoe- 
slble,  however,  for  their  relatively  small  staffs 
to  examine  and  evaluate  the  annual  budget 
with  its  many  thousands  of  Items  vrithin  the 
very  limited  time  available.  This  precludes 
the  detailed  analysis  which  Is  so  essential  to 
the  performance  of  the  congressional  func- 
tion controlling  Federal  expenditures. 

INCREASING  COST  OF  rXDERAL  GOVERNICKNT 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confront- 
ing the  Nation  today  Is  tbe  maintenance  of 
national  solvency  In  the  face  of  ever-growing 
demands  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
domestic  programs  and  services,  coupled 
with  the  necessity  of  meeting  tbe  ever-rising 
cost  of  our  commitments  In  Vietnam.  Our 
national  expenditures  budget  has  grown 
from  $69  billion  In  fiscal  year  1957  to  an  esti- 
mated $126.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967  and 
an  estimated  $135  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
Thus  we  are  rapidly  moving  toward  annual 
expenditures  In  all  categories  that  are  ap- 
proaching $180  billion,  bearing  In  mind  that 
approximately  $45  billion  In  annual  spending 
does  not  appear  In  the  appropriation  budget. 
Finally,  our  national  debt,  as  of  June  30, 
1966,  has  reached  an  alltlme  high  of  $320.4 
billion  and  Is  expected  to  reach  approxi- 
mately $327.3  billion  by  June  30.  1967.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  matter  Is  of 
the  gravest  concern  to  the  Congress. 

FYom  the  Inception  of  our  Government  to 
the  present  time  It  has  been  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  Constitution  vests  in  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  Congress  alone — the  exclusive 
right  to  appropriate  money  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  designate  the  purposes  for  wtilch  the 
money  shall  be  used. 

Although  the  Government  Is  now  operat- 
ing In  an  era  of  annual  expenditures  budgets 
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tm  tk*  naigbborbood  of  tias  biUloa,  the  pro- 
OMlurw  ua«(l  by  tb*  OoogrMB  In  c&iTTing 
oat  UtMe  Tlt*I  reapoii«lbmu«a  are  pracUoaily 
no  dlffsraiit  Uuoi  U>oa«  OMd  as  or  W  y«&n 
*CO-  In  ocber  worda,  Um  m«tbocU  aiKl  pro- 
OMlOTM  which  w«  now  uae  In  th«  approprlA- 
Uoa  pfoo— e«  ax«  simply  Laadaquate  to  meet 
prwnt-day  aaeda  and  requirements. 

Itembera  ot  the  Ooo^esa  have  learned  from 
oontacu  with  the  people  back  home  that 
thtr*  la  a  txemendoua  ground  iwell  of  public 
sentiment  (or  ecoDomy  In  government,  and 
demanda  for  action  In  elUnlnaUng  unneces- 
•ary  expenditures  in  the  operations  of  the 
Government.  S.  53a  la  designed  to  remedy 
the  existing  deficiencies  relative  to  appro- 
jMiation  procedures  and  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds — to  which  practically  ail  Mem- 
bera  are  dedicated — by  providing  :he  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  enable  the  Congress  u> 
aooompllsh  this  objective. 

In  his  IMTZ  budget  message,  the  President 
atrsasBd  the  vital  importance  of  eSecUve  and 
•ooncmlcal  management  of  governmental 
programs  so  as  to  enhance  the  benefits  of 
tho—  pro-ams  and  release  resources  for  the 
people's  use.  He  detailed  the  steps  being 
taken  under  a  plannlng-programing-budget- 
lag  system  which  is  pojrt  of  a  oompreheoalve 
•ffort  to  lmF>rove  the  effectiveness  of  Oovero- 
ment  programs  by  requiring  ail  agencies  to 
(1)  make  explicit  the  obJecUves  of  their 
^09«m  and  relate  them  carefully  to  na- 
ttolMd  needs:  t2i  set  out  sp>ecific  proposed 
plaos  of  work  to  attain  these  objectives,  and 
(S)  analyze  and  compare  the  probable  costs 
Mad  bsneflta  of  these  plans  against  those  of 
■iltamaUve  methods  of  accomplishing  the 
■am*  resuiu.  The  President  stated  further 
that  this  system  wtU  substantially  Improve 
o\ir  ability  to  decide  among  competing  pro- 
posals for  funds  and  to  evaluate  actual  per- 
formance 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the 
Congress,  in  acting  upon  the  President's  le^- 
l«iatlve  and  appropriation  requests,  would 
b«  In  a  far  better  position  to  Insure  con- 
formanoe  to  these  objectives  if  toe  proposed 
JoLat  Committee  on  the  Budget  Is  estab- 
lisbad,  as  proposed  by  s  538. 

H  la  eminently  clear  that  the  oondlUons 
vbloh  prompted  the  Introduction  of  this 
measure,  in  1050.  and  Its  initial  passage  by 
Um  Senate,  In  1953,  have  In  no  way  d.mln- 
lalMd.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  increased 
with  the  rising  cost  of  Government  and  the 
rwelUng  of  the  national  debt.  We  have  only 
to  compare  our  national  expenditures  budget 
of  $39.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1950.  and  165  3 
blUton  m  fiscal  year  1952.  with  the  fiscal  year 
!•««  figure  of  $107  bllUon.  the  fiscal  year  1967 
— ttmete  of  •126  7  billion,  and  the  fiscal  year 
1M8  estimate  of  »135  billion,  to  get  the  full 
Impeet  of  the  current  picture.  If  that  Is  not 
•ttflMent,  comp>are  our  national  debt  of  i257  3 
bUllon  in  1950,  and  1259  I  billion  In  1952. 
with  the  1320  4  blUion  which  constituted  our 
national  debt  as  of  June  30,  19«6.  and  an 
•ettmated  1327  3  billion  by  June  30.  1967. 
the  latter  figure  representing  an  increase 
■iDoe  June  30.  1952.  ot  W«J  billion  In  the 
national  debt  alone 

As  Important  as  are  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  In  the  revenue  field,  the  proposed 
Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Budget  would  t)e 
in  a  position  to  render  far  greater  service  to 
the  Congress  in  a  field  that  is  much  broader 
In  nAture  and  scope  Its  functions  would  In- 
clude analyses  and  reports  on  the  details  of 
program  operations,  a  review  of  the  actual 
administration  of  authorized  functions,  and 
the  compilation  of  data  on  agency  activities 
and  programs  in  conformity  with  legislative 
authority,  for  the  information  of  the  Appro- 
priations Oommltteea  and  other  commit  tees. 
and  to  make  such  data  available  to  individual 
Members  of  the  Congress.  The  importance  of 
providing  this  type  of  service  for  the  com- 
mittees dealing  with  the  appropriation  of 
pubUc  funds  Is  emphasized  by  the  scope  of 


the  problems  Involved  and  the  magnitude  of 
Federal  appropriations  and  expenditures. 

This  bill  repreeento  the  culmination  of  17 
years  of  careful  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  In  an  effort  to  evolve 
some  method  by  which  congressional  fiscal 
procedures  and  controls  can  l>e  Improved  In 
order  that  the  legislative  branch  may  assume 
Its  rightful  position  with  respect  to  vital  de- 
cisions affecting  the  future  of  the  Nation. 
Confronted  with  Imposing  and  Increasing 
threats  to  the  national  economy  because  of 
ever-mounting  spending  pressures,  both 
from  Internal  sources  and  from  abroad.  It 
is  BBsentlal  that  the  Congress  delay  no  longer 
In  meeting  this  issue  head  on.  This  commit- 
tee t)elleves  that  S  538  offers  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  In 
that  It  would  equip  the  legislative  branch 
with  adequate  machinery  to  examine  care- 
fully every  Item  of  expenditure,  so  that  ap- 
propriations may  be  limited  to  only  as  much 
and  no  more  than  is  actually  required  to  pro- 
vide the  minimmn  funds  essential  to  the 
successful  ijperaUuu  of  the  Governzuent. 


COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  AND 
OBSCENE  MATTERS  AND  MATE- 
RIALS 

The  S«nat«  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S  188'  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  sls  the  Comml&.slon  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  lii  connec- 
tion with  the  agreement  to  scliedule 
floor  consideration  today  on  my  pro- 
posal, S.  188.  for  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial Presidential  study  commission  to 
recommend  to  curb  distribution  of  ob- 
scene literature  and  materials,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  leader- 
ship for  the  swift  action  given  this  meas- 
ure. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  comparable  and  Im- 
mediate action  Is  forthcominj?  In  the 
other  body  on  the  Senate-passed  bill,  or 
the  companion  measure  which  has  been 
Introduced  by  ConKre&.sman  Dominick 
D.^.viELs  and  on  wiiJch  a  Hou.se  subcom- 
mittee has  held  hearings  in  which  I  was 
privlleKed  to  testify 

Should  favorable  action  be  taken  by 
the  Senate  today  on  S  188,  It  would 
clearly  evidence  the  concern  which  is 
felt  by  many  Members  of  Uiis  body  to- 
ward recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
obscenity  and.  In  particular,  the  latest 
decision  on  Monday  of  this  week 

The  combination  of  recent  Court  de- 
cisions and  existing  laws  on  obscenity 
has  resulted  In  a  confiLslon  that  defies 
reasonable  and  responsible  solution  un- 
der present  statutes. 

It  has  been  said  there  Is  a  fine  line 
divldinK  that  which  is  obscene  and  por- 
nographic and  that  which  Is.  for  ex- 
ample, considered  art.  literature,  or  free 
expression. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  If  tliere  Is  such 
a  fine  line.  It  has  become  so  twisted  and 
obscure  that  ail  but  the  obviously  hard- 
core pornography  can  be  Identified  as 
such 

Establishment  of  the  commission,  as 
proposed  in  my  bill,  can  clear  away  the 
legal  cobwebs  through  a  study  to  develop 
a  definition  of  what  constitutes  obscenity 
and  tiius,  from  Its  findings,  recommend 
the  legislative  and  administrative  forms 
of  action  which  are  needed  to  combat 
this  traffic  In  obscene  and  noxious  ma- 
terials 


Mr.  President,  the  expeditious  approval 
of  S  188  would  mark  the  fourth  time  the 
Senate  has  gone  on  record  in  behalf  of 
this  measure,  or  one  comparable  to  it, 
and  there  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
there  Is  powerful  support  from  the  gen- 
eral public  throughout  America  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  set  in 
motion  the  action  required  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  operations  of  greedy  mer- 
chants-ln-fllth  who  are  trying  to  pollute 
our  society. 

We  have.  Mr.  President,  taken  steps  to 
clear  the  air  we  breathe.  We  have  moved 
forward  In  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  pollution  of  our  streams  and  lakes 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  have  not  made 
the  progress  in  the  one  area  which  I 
consider  the  most  vital  of  all.  the  great 
resource  that  is  ours  in  our  young  peo- 
ple— and  it  is  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica. In  particular,  who  are  the  chief  tar- 
gets of  this  vile  campaign  to  poison  their 
minds,  a  pollution  problem  going  to  the 
very  structure  of  our  society. 

I  feel  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  going  to  be  Joined  In  any  action  we 
may  take,  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  many  of  whom  al- 
ready  have  expressed  through  public 
statements  and  In  conversatlont;  their 
sincere  desire  to  do  something  effective 
and  constructive  In  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  also  is  appro- 
priate to  include  at  this  time  the  names 
of  my  colleagues  who  joined  with  me  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  188.  They  are:  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr  Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr    Brewster,  Mr    Carlson.  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Fonc! 
Mr.    HicKENLOOPEH.   Mr.    Holland,   Mr 
Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.   Mr.   Morse.   Mr.   Prouty,  Mr 
RiBicorr,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr 
Sparkican.   Mr.   TirnRMOKD,   Mr.   Tower. 
Mr   Tydincs.  and  Mr.  Yotmc  of  North 
Dakota. 

I  al:>o  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI  who, 
though  not  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  ex- 
pressed their  support  of  the  measure  yes- 
terday when  I  presented  the  report  from 
our  committee  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of  S 
188. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  WEis  ordered  to  be  engro-ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S    188 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentattreM    of    the     United    States    ot 
Amerxca  in  Congress  assembled. 

MNDINCS    or   FACT    AND    DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

Section  1  The  Congress  finds  that  traffii- 
In  obscene  matters  and  materials  Is  a  matter 
of  grave  national  concern  The  problem,  how- 
ever. Is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  at  any 
one  level  of  government  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  find  more 
effective  ways  of  preventing  the  transmission 
of  such  matters  and  materials  through  the 
Instrumentalities  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, are  subject  to  Federal  regulation 
The  State  and  local  governments  have  per- 
haps an   e'ven   greater   responsibility   In   the 
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exercise  of  their  p>oUce  powers  to  protect  the 
public,  and  particularly  mlnmv,  from  the 
morally  ccHTOslTe  effects  of  such  matter* 
and  materials.  Governmental  action  to  be 
effective  needs  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  an  Informed  public.  It  la  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  bring  about  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort at  the  various  governmental  levels,  and 
by  public  and  private  groups,  to  combat  by 
all  constitutional  means  this  pemlcloua 
traffic. 

ESTABLJBHMINT  OF  TKK  COMMX8SIOM  ON 
NOXIOira  AMD  OBSCKNB  ICATTEBS  AND  MA- 
TCXIAL.a 

See.  a.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Mat- 
ters and  Materials  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") . 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  Individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 381.  383,  384.  434.  or  1914  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (6  U.8.C.  99). 

membership     of    the    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Numbek  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twen- 
ty members,  appointed  by  the  President,  as 
follows: 

( I )  One  from  the  Senate; 

(3)  One  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

(3)  Two  from  the  Post  Office  Department; 

(4)  Two  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau Of  Investigation; 

(6)  One  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

(6)  Three  from  the  clergy; 

(7)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor In  the  field  of  secondary  education; 

(8)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  edu- 
cator  In  the  field  of  higher  education; 

(9)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  librari- 
an; 

(10)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  book  publishing  Industry; 

(II)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
periodical  publishing  Industry; 

(13)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  motion  picture  Industry; 

(13)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  radio  and  television  Indiu- 
trles; 

(14)  One  from  among  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  the  several  States; 

(15)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  prosecutor 
of  a  city  or  county  government;   and 

(10)  One  who  shall  be  a  clilef  law  enforc- 
ing officer  of  a  city  or  county  government. 

(b)  'Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  app>olntment  was  made. 

(c)  Continuation  or  Membkeship  Upon 
Change  of  Stattts. — A  change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  his  member- 
ship   upon    the   Commission. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

QDOEUM 

Sec.  S.  Eleven  members  of  the  Cammlsslon 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  members  or 

THE    commission 

Sec  6.  (a)  Members  of  CoNOREas. — Mem- 
bers of   Congress  who  are  members  of  tlie 


Commlwrton  shall  aerve  without  compensa- 
tion in  artrtltlon  to  that  received  for  their 
•errloea  as  Mamben  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  relmbuned  for  travel  subsistence, 
and  otbar  nee  weary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In 
the  Cammlaalon. 

(b)  MEimos  FaoK  the  Executive 
Branch. — ^The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
Bervlces  In  the  executive  branch,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence. 
and  other  neceesary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Oommlaslon. 

(c)  MwfWTKW  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
9100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

STAFT   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

EXPENSES   or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec,  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

DT7TXSS   or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Invr8txgation,  Analysis,  and 
RxcoMMXNDATioNB.— It  Shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 

(1)  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
traffic  In  obecene  matters  and  materials  at 
the  various  levels  of  governmental  reepon- 
slblUty; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  improved  coordination  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  in  the  sup- 
pression of  such  traffic; 

(3)  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  In- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin,  scope, 
and  effects  of  such  traffic,  and  of  obtaining 
public  support  In  Its  suppression; 

(4)  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of 
leaders  In  the  field  of  mass  media  for  the 
accompllstmient  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  combat  such  traffic;  and 

(6)  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to  traf- 
fic In  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and  ma- 
terials, and  to  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Congreae  for  appropriate  revisions  of 
Federal  laws  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  In  order  to  effectively  regulate  the 
fiow  of  such  traffic. 

(b)  Report. — ^Tbe  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  In  no  event  later  than  January 
31.  1967.  The  CX>mmlsslon  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  following  the  submission  of  Its 
final  report. 

powxas  or  the  commission 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Hkarinos  and  Sessions. — The 
Commission,  or  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commlaalon,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  bold  such  hear- 
ings and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  Btich  books,  records,  correspondence. 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as 
the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may 


be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  of  such  subcommittee,  or 
any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  through  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (2  U,S.C.  193-1B4)  shall 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  'wl'tness 
to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Advisory  Committexs. — In  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion (1)  may  constitute  such  advisory  com- 
mittees within  States  composed  of  citizens 
of  that  State,  and  (2)  may  consult  with 
Governors,  attorneys  general,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  government 
and  private  organizations,  as  It  deems  advis- 
able. Any  advisory  committee  constituted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  carry  out  its 
duties  without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality.  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  instrvimentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  221),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

S.  188  provides  that  a  commission  will  be 
established  to  explore  methods  of  combating 
the  traffic  in  obscene  and  noxious  materials, 
and  to  (1)  seek  means  of  improving  co- 
ordination between  various  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment to  suppress  such  traffic;  (2)  en- 
deavor, through  the  cooperation  of  various 
information  and  communication  media,  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  problem  and  to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  Commission; 
and  (3)  report  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  legislative,  administrative, 
or  other  forms  of  action  need  to  be  taken  to 
combat  the  traffic  in  obscene  and  noxious 
materials. 

backcrottnd  information 

S.  188  is  similar  to  S.  163,  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  87th  Congress,  which  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  (S.  Rept.  284)  and 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  the  Senate  re- 
ported S.  3726  (S.  Rept.  1749)  and  In  the 
89th  Congress  the  Committee  reported  S.  309 
(8.  Rept.  1355)  which  were  identical  to 
8.  188,  and  these  bills  were  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

This  legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  workable  and  effective 
program  to  fight  the  traffic  in  obscene  and 
noxious  matters  and  materials.  'While  con- 
siderable Interest  has  been  shown  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  general  public  In  the  serious 
problems  Involved  In  the  distribution  of 
pornographic  literature,  no  single  effective 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  adopted  which 
deals  a  crippling  blow  to  this  insidious 
industry. 

Many  rellglotis,  patriotic,  and  service  or- 
ganizations and  groufM  have  been  con'tlnu- 
ally  urging  Congress  to  take  action  on  this 
eerious  and  menacing  problem.  The  Congress 
has  taken  note  of  the  widespread  harm  done 
to  youth  and  others  through  the  dissemina- 
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ttOB  o(  Uwd.  obaoene,  uid  dokIoua  material. 
•nd  »  number  of  biila  hAT«  been  Introduced 
t&  OoacTMi  oa  Um  ■ub)«ct. 

Tw«iity-«lgtat  Mldltlonal  SenAton  h*Te 
)a<nail  In  Ute  Bponaorablp  of  tbU  bUl.  It  U 
tbm  belief  of  tlie  iponsors  tbat  the  best 
approadi  to  tbe  problema  resulting  from  tbe 
dtetrtbutloQ  of  obecene  maten&U  would  be 
tbiwgb  tb«  aatmblUltment  of  •  coaunlaalon 
wbleb  oould  tborouglily  examine  all  the 
facets  of  the  problem*  and  could  Chen  rec- 
ommeivl  ateps  to  be  taken  both  by  legislative 
bodla*  and  by  (ulTate  groups  and  cltlaens  to 
meet  ttae  threat  posed  by  the  dissemination 
of  obacene  matters 

It  la  the  belief  of  the  sponsors  that  this 
■mall  group  of  experts,  drawn  from  a  wide 
are*  of  Intereets.  could  make  recommenda- 
tions and  Initiate  action  more  effectively 

The  Commission  Is  to  be  made  up  of  per- 
•ona  from  seyeral  walks  of  life  who  have 
knorwledge  of  the  sertotisness  it  the  problem 
and  the  many  legal  problems  connected  with 
the  suppreaslon  of  the  traffic  In  obscene 
materials. 

The  Commission  wt:i  study  the  need  for 
any  new  federal  regulations  for  controlling 
such  traffic,  as  well  as  the  general  need 
for  State  laws  or  local  ordinances  for  this 
purpose. 

Efforts  vlU  be  made  by  the  Cummlsalon  to 
alert  the  public,  especially  the  parents  and 
•chool-age  children,  about  the  seriousness  of 
this  pernicious  traffic  and  give  guidance  to 
the  public  in  suppressing  the  distribution  of 
such  lewd  and  nbscene  matters,  or  In  bringing 
the  purreyora  of  fllth  into  court. 

KXMBEXSHrP   or  TKI  COMMtaniON 

The  following  Government  agencies  will 
have  repreeentaUves  on  the  Commission 
TTie  Post  Office  Department,  the  Department 
of  Justice  I  Including  the  Federal  Bureau 
ot  InTeetignilon) .  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  There  wUl 
also  be  one  Member  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves  and  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Commission. 

Public  members  are  selected  from  groups 
knowledgeable  on  this  question  both  from 
*  moral  aspect  and  from  a  law  enforcement 
upect.  These  will  include  three  clergymen. 
»  secondary  school  official,  a  State  attorney 
general,  a  county  or  city  prosecutor,  and  a 
county  or  city  law  enforcement  officer. 

Representatives  from  the  Information  and 
communications  media  will  sit  on  the  Cum- 
mlsalon. One  member  wlU  come  from  the 
moving  picture  industry,  one  from  the  radlo- 
tslevlslon  industry,  and  one  from  the  pub- 
lishing Industry. 

This  group  will  represent  all  segments  of 
the  population  concerned  with  the  problems 
restiitlng  from  distribution  of  noxious  and 
obscene  matters  and  materials. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  engrossment,  third  reading,  and  the 
passage  of  S.  188. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  an  ainen<iment  now  at 
the  desk  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  peg*  7.  line  0,  strike  out  the  words 
"January  81.  1967-  and  ti»ert  the  words 
"two  yean  after  the  Commission   Is  estab- 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
fetme,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


3.  188 
Be  H  enacted  by  t/Le  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of    the    VnUed    Statet    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

riNDlyJOS    OF   FACT    AHO    DlCTA»ATIOH    OT   POLICT 

Section  1  The  Cungreas  finds  that  traffic 
In  obacene  matters  and  materials  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  national  concern.  The  problem, 
however.  Is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  at 
any  one  level  of  government  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  re«p<juslblllty  to  find 
more  eflecUve  ways  uf  prevenUng  the  trans- 
mission of  such  matters  and  materials 
through  the  luslrumentallUes  which,  under 
the  ConatltuUon.  are  subject  to  Federal  reg- 
ul  lUon  The  State  and  local  governmienls 
have  perhaps  an  even  gre.iter  responsibility 
In  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  ai.  1  particularly  minors, 
from  the  morally  corrosive  effects  of  such 
matters  and  materials.  OovemmentaJ  action 
to  be  effective  needs  the  support  and  coop- 
eration ot  an  liif  jrmed  public.  It  Is  the  pur- 
p<«e  nf  this  .^ct  to  bring  ab»:>ut  a  coordinated 
effort  at  the  various  goverumental  levels, 
and  by  public  and  private  groups,  u:>  com- 
bat by  all  constitutional  me«ins  this  f>ernl- 
clous  trafflr 

SSTABUSHMCNT    or    THB    COMUISSIOH    ON    NOX- 
IOUS   AND    OBSCENK    MArTERS    ,*  .N  D    VIATERIAi.S 

Sec  2  (a  I  For  tlie  purpxjse  of  carrying  out 
the  provlalona  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  Commls&lon  U:>  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Nr>xl'nia  and  Obscene  M.'itters 
and  Materials  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") 

(bi  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  C-onimlsslon  or  employment  of 
an  individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  at- 
torney or  expert  in  any  business  or  profee- 
sioaaj  Held  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis. 
with  or  without  compeiiAaUon,  shall  n».)t  be 
considered  as  service  or  employment  bring- 
ing such  individual  within  the  provisions  of 
section  281.  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  Utle  18 
of  the  United  St^iites  C<>de,  or  section  190  of 
the   Revised   SUatutee    (S   U  S  C.  99). 

MFMBcxamp   or   the   commission 
Sec     3     (si     Nt'MBES    and    Appchntment  — 
The  Oomnilasloii  sh.ill  be  composed  of  twen- 
ty members.  app»jlnt«l  by  the  President,  as 
foU<:>ws 

(l)    One  from  the  Senate: 
1 2 1    One    from    the    House   of   Repreeenta- 
tives: 

(3)    Two  from  the  Post  Office  Department: 
(4(    Two  from  the  Department  of  JusUce. 
one    of    whom    shall    be    from    the    Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation; 

(5 1  One  from  the  Departnvent  of  Health. 
Educauon,  and  Welfare: 

1 6  I    Three   from   the  clergy; 
(7)    One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  educa- 
tor In  the  field  of  secondary  education: 

(8 1  One  who  shall  be  a  procnlnent  educa- 
tor In  the  fleld  of  higher  education; 

(9>  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  librar- 
ian, 

(  10 1    One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 

se-itaUve  of   the   book   publishing   industry: 

111*    One     who     ahail     be     a     prominent 

representative   of    the   newspafwr,    magazine, 

and  periodical  publishing  Industry; 

(12)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative ot  the  moUon  picture  Industry; 

I  13  I  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  radio  and  television  Indus- 
trtee. 

(14)  One  from  among  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  the  several  Statee; 

(15»  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  proeecutor 
of  a  city  or  county  government,   and 

(16)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  law  en- 
forcing officer  of  a  city  or  county  govern- 
ment 

(b)  Vacahctis — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appoUitment  was  made. 


(0)  CoMTmuaTiON  or  UaMBZRSHip  Upon 
Changs  or  8T4TtTB — A  change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  ComoUssloD  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  secuoa  shall  ruH  affect  his  member- 
ship  upon   the  CocnnUsslon, 

OSOANIZATtON     OF    TH«     COMMISSION 

Sec.  4  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members 

QUORUM 

Sec  S  Eleven  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  mimbkss  or  ths 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  S,  (a)  Membebs  of  Conobess. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compeiua- 
tlun  In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in   the  Commission 

( b )  Membebs  Pbom  the  KxEctmvr 
Bbanch  — The  members  of  the  Commission 
vkho  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
In  addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(C(  Membebs  Fbom  Pbjvatb  Life.— The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
H(X)  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actvuil 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

staff  of  the  commission 

Sec  7  The  Commission  shall  have  pwwer 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended 

expenses  or  the  commission 
Sec  8  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of   this  Act, 

DUTIES    OF   THE    COMMISSIOIt 

Set  9  (a)  Investigation .  Analysis,  and 
RscoMMENDATioNS. — It  Shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — - 

(II  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
trafllc  In  obscene  matters  and  materials  at 
the  various  levels  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility, 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  Improved  coordination  between 
Pederal.  State,  and  local  officials  In  the  sup- 
pression of  such  traffic: 

(3  I  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  in- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin,  scope, 
and  effects  of  such  traffic,  and  of  obtaining 
public  support  In  Its  suppression; 

(4 1  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  ot 
leaders  In  the  field  of  mass  media  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  combat  such  traffic;  and 

(«)  to  analyze  the  laws  pertaining  to  traf- 
fic In  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and  mate- 
rials, and  to  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  appropriate  revisions  of 
Pederal  laws  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  In  order  to  effectively  regulate  the 
flow  of  such  traffic. 

(bi  Report — The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Its  findings 
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and  recommendations  as  soMi  as  praotlcable 
and  in  no  event  later  than  two  years  after 
the  Commission  Is  eetabllsbed.  Th«  Oom- 
misslon  shall  oesse  to  exist  sixty  days  follow- 
ing the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

POWEBJB  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec,  10.  (a)  Hbabinos  and  Sbssionb. — Tb» 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  bold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as 
the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  of  such  subcommittee, 
or  any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  provisions  of 
sections  102  through  104  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2  U.S.C,  192- 
194)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  failure  of 
any  witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or 
to  testify  when  summoned  under  authority 
of   this   section. 

(b)  Advisobt  Commrtexb. — ^In  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion ( 1 )  may  constitute  such  advisory  com- 
mittees within  States  composed  of  dtlaens 
of  that  State,  and  (2)  may  consult  with 
Oovernors,  attorneys  general,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  government 
and  private  organizations,  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  advisory  committee  constituted 
pursuimt  to  this  subsection  shall  carry  out 
Its  duties  without  expense  to  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Obtainino  Officiai,  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality,  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  of- 
fice, establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  Intended  today  to  move  forward 
and,  hopefully,  finish  Order  No.  204,  S. 
1432,  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

When  that  is  belilnd  us,  we  would 
hope  to  move  on  to  S.  1031,  the  Peace 
Corps  authorization  bill.  We  hoi>e  to 
have  the  report  filed  today. 

Then  we  hope  to  consider  8.  1030,  the 
Information  media  guarantee  program. 
We  hope  to  have  that  report  filed  today. 

Then  we  would  like  to  get  on  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  33,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety.  We  hope  to 
have  that  report  filed  today. 

After  that,  we  hope  to  take  up  S.  1160, 
the  Public  Television  Act  of  1987.  We 
hope  to  have  that  report  on  Friday.  If 
we  can  get  that  done,  we  hope  to  go 
over  until  Monday. 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT   BY    SENA- 
TOR LONG  OP  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, sometime  In  the  next  few  days,  as 


a  matter  of  personal  privilege,  I  shall 
make  reference  to  what  I  believe  was  a 
very  inadequate  newspaper  reporting 
Job  that  occurred  during  the  Investment 
tax  bill  debate.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
something  Important  Is  going  on,  the 
public  Is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  and 
to  know  what  It  Is  all  about.  I  regret  to 
say  that  there  has  been  so  much  misin- 
formation spread  during  the  debate  that 
it  really  needs  quite  a  bit  of  correction, 
ao  that  people  can  know  what  has  been 
going  on. 

It  Is  too  bad  when  people  cannot  read 
the  newspapers  and  find  out  what  the 
facts  generally  are;  and  I  do  not  believe 
It  is  always  the  fault  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  themselves.  Sometimes  the 
newspaper  reporters  get  lazy  and  tired, 
and  after  long  hours  they  get  to  where 
they  do  some  very  sloppy  reporting ;  and 
some  fellow  who  does  not  serve  in  the 
press  gallery  starts  editorializing  about 
things  about  wiiich  he  knows  nothing. 
So  I  believe  that  in  due  course  I  shall  dis- 
cuss that  matter. 

This  Is  one  point  I  should  like  to  make : 
Here  is  the  calendar.  We  have  one  Im- 
I>ortant  bill  on  it.  Although  we  spent 
5  weeks  debating  the  previous  bUl,  the 
tax  bill,  and  the  amendments  thereto, 
we  now  find  that  if  we  pass  the  selective 
service  bill  today,  as  we  very  well  should, 
we  are  out  of  business,  so  to  speak.  We 
have  to  get  some  bills  out  of  committees, 
and  we  have  been  permitting  the  com- 
mittees to  meet  dally  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  in  order  to  try  to  get  the 
bills  out. 

So,  some  poor,  pitiful  excuse  of 
a  newspaper  reporter  has  been  writing 
that  people  should  stay  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Gallery  because  of  the  so-called 
fiasco  that  was  going  on  in  the  Senate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  conducting 
a  momentous  debate.  The  Congwcssional 
RxcoRO  will  show  that  the  debate  does 
credit  to  every  participant.  Once  in  a 
while,  I  must  admit,  we  become  a  little 
carried  away  with  our  own  self-right- 
eousness, to  the  point  that  on  occasion 
it  appeared  that  there  might  be  a  fist 
fight  on  the  floor.  But  we  did  what  the 
Senate  la  supposed  to  do:  We  deliberated 
and  came  to  a  concltislon.  And  the  more 
I  think  about  it,  the  happier  I  am. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair),  llie  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

ISi.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  the  more  I  look 
at  the  Gore  amendment,  it  looks  like  a 
better  amendment  all  the  time — ^the  one 
on  which  we  finally  agreed. 

I  am  very  happy  about  the  things  that 
worked  out;  and  I  shall  schedule  hearings 
as  soon  as  the  administration  forwards 
Its  recommendations  to  us,  as  to  how  we 
will  go  about  financing  honest  elections 
In  this  country.  The  debate  that  we  had 
will  be  enormously  helpful  to  us  in  pro- 
ceeding forward  to  determined  how  this 
matter  can  be  handled. 

Some  Senators  were  very  constructive, 
and  even  those  who  were  not  construc- 


tive came  up  once  in  a  while  with  a  con- 
structive thought.  It  is  said  that  even  a 
blind  hog  finds  an  acorn  now  and  then. 
We  will  start  holding  hearings  within  a 
few  days  after  the  President's  recom- 
mendations on  the  election  problem  come 
before  the  Senate. 

So  I  would  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
Senate  is  moving  along,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  said  we  should,  as  a  stop,  look, 
and  listen  Congress.  We  stopped;  we 
looked;  we  listened;  we  meditated;  we 
came  to  a  preliminary  conclusion.  As 
I  have  pointed  out,  the  Senate  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  place  where  we  agree  on 
everything.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  place 
where  we  disagree,  hopefully  without 
being  disagreeable,  and  then,  after 
having  discussed  matters  at  considerable 
depth,  we  vote. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  very  in- 
teresting features  of  the  great  debate 
we  have  just  concluded  Is  that  we  voted 
6  or  7  times  on  the  same  proposition,  and 
each  time  we  voted  differently  from  the 
time  before.  So  that  we  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  the  issue,  and 
now  we  are  In  a  position  to  do  it  justice, 
which  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  said,  in  due  course  we  will 
conduct  the  hearings  and  invite  all  Sen- 
ators to  be  aware  and  to  be  ready  that 
the  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  election 
problem,  soon  after  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations are  before  us  and  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  digest  them. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  all  commit- 
tees were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Harold  J.  Maples  to 
be  postmaster  at  Marionvllle,  Mo.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  tills  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  a  number  of  nominations  on 
the  calendar,  and  I  have  a  hold  order 
on  the  AID  nomination;  but  we  are 
ready  to  act  on  the  Coast  Guard  nomi- 
nations, and  I  ask  that  they  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  go  into  execu- 
tive session. 
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us   COAST  GUARD 


The  legrlslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomlruiUons  In  the  US  Coast 
Oiuird. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President. 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARVS  DESK— US  COAST 
GUARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  US  Coast 
Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed,  en  bloc 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  Immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
does  that  take  care  of  the  nomination  of 
Charles  H  Mac  Lean  III,  as  well  aks  the 
others? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  takes 
eare  of  all  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  except  that  of  Rutherford  M 
Poats. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana, 
the  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated : 

PmOPOSZD    LeCISLATlOM     ReI_*TTNO    to     DiSTmiCT 
OP   COLUMBX.* 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
znlaaloners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
••cUon  11-1902.  District  of  Culumb'a  Code, 
relating  to  the  duties  of  the  coroner  of  the 
Dtctrlct  of  Columbia  i  with  an  accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
OBlMloners,  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
t-^ortae  the  purchase  of  meals  for  District  of 
Columbia  employees  and  National  Guards- 
men and  U  8  Park  Police  on  special  duty 
(wttb  an  accompwinylng  paper) .  to  the  CX>m- 
mlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

Rn>o«T  or  CoMpraoLLni  Gcneral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  examination  Into  the  trans- 
fer of  handtool  and  paint  stoclu  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  General  Serv- 
ice* Administration,  dated  May  1967  iwlth 
an  accompanying  report  i.  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 


By   the   PRESIDING  OmCER 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas,   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

"SeNATI    CoNCrRRINT    RlSOLlTlON   39 

■'Concurrent  resolution  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  succession  to 
the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to 
cases  where  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office 

■Whereas.  The  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  the  first  session  begun 
and  held  at  Washington.  D  C  .  Monday.  Jan- 
uary 4.  Id66.  by  a  constitutional  two-thirds 
vote  m  both  Houses  adopted  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion profKJSlng  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution  of   the   United   States,    to-wlt 

■■  ■joint    RESoH'TlON 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President  Is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  ofBce 

■■  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  i  two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein  i  That  the 
following  article  Is  proptjsed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress 

ABTICXX 

Section    1     In   case   of   the   removal  of 

the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President 

Scc-no.H  2   Whenever  there  Ls  a  vacancy 

In  the  office  uf  the  Vice  President  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  tAke  office  upon  confirmation  by  a 
m.ijorlty  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 

SecnoN     3      Whenever     the     President 

transmits  to  the  President  Pro  Temf>ore  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits 
to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary such  powers  and  duties  shall  t)e  dls- 
ch.orged  by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting 
President 

Set-rioN  4  Whenever  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  departments  or  of 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  transmit  to  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  their  written  de- 
claration that  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  fxiwers  and  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, the  Vice  President  shall  Immediately  as- 
sume the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  as 
Acting  President" 

■'Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Sfveaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declaration  that  no  Inability 
exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  his  office  unlesk  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  department  or  of  such 
other  body  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, transmit  within  four  days  to  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  Is  un- 
able to  discharge  the  p)«)wer8  and  duties  of 
his  office  Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide 
the  Issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  If  not  In  session  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or. 
If  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  within  twenty- 


one  days  after  Congress  Is  required  to  assem- 
ble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houaee  that  the  President  Is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  po>wer8  and  duties  of  his  oJBce.  the 
Vice  Preoldent  shall  continue  to  discharge 
the  same  as  Acting  President;  otherwise,  the 
President  shall  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office  ■■;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved,  by  the  Ijeglalature  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  Senate  and  the  House  concur- 
ring 

■'Sbction  1  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  hereby  ratifies  and  adopt.s 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

■Sbc  2  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Texas  notify  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices of  the  United  Stales,  and  each  senator 
and  representative  from  Texas  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  this  action  of 
the  Legislature  by  forwarding  to  each  of  them 
a  certified  copy  of  this  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion ■• 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

■■SxNATi  Joint  Resoll-tion  12 
■■Resolution   ratifying   the   proposed   amend- 
ment   to   the   Constitution    of   the   United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency   and    Vice    Presidency   and    to   case.s 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
■Resolved  by  tHis  Assembli/: 
"Whereas,    the    Eighty-ninth    Congress   of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  Its  First  Ses- 
sion. In  both  houses,  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority  of   two-thirds   thereof,   has   made   the 
following    proposition    to    amend    the    Con- 
stltuUon  of  the  United  States  In  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  wit: 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein)  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three- fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  da'-s 
of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress; 

'■  'ARTICLI    — 

■  SrcTioN  1  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  res- 
ignation, the  Vice  Prealdent  shall  become 
President. 

"  'Section  2  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

■■  Section  3  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  he 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them 
a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

■■  Section  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
txxly  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives their  written  declaration  that 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  Immediately  assume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President 

"  'Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represents- 
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tlvee  bis  'written  declaration  that  no  Inability 
exists,  be  shaU  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  hla  office  unlese  the  Vice  President  and  a 
majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  department  or  of  such  other 
body  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  within  four  days  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  their  written 
declaration  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 
Thereupon  Congress  shall  decide  the  Issue, 
assembling  within  forty-eight  hours  for  that 
purpose  If  not  In  session.  If  the  Congress, 
within  twenty-one  days  after  receipt  of  the 
latter  written  declaration,  or,  if  Congress  Is 
not  in  Session,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
Congress  Is  required  to  assemble,  determines 
by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the 
Prealdent  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  continue  to  discharge  the  same  as  act- 
ing President;  otherwise,  the  President  shall 
resume  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office.' 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut: 

"That  the  said  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  ratified;  and  be  it  ftirther 

"Resolved : 

"That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  of  the  United 
States. 

"Certified  <u  correct  by 
"AsTKtni  Lewis. 

"Legitlative  Commissioner. 
"Chaxlxs   M.   UcColxdm.   Jr., 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Pact,  B.  Grooberd. 

"Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Adopted  February  14,  1967." 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
The  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, signed  by  Homer  D,  Babbldge,  Jr., 
chairman,  relating  to  the  creation  of  a  Corps 
of  Education  Officers  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  for- 
eign service,  and  appropriations  for  the  same; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

A  resolution  endorsed  by  the  Grand  Rlver- 
Joy-Linwood  Boulevard  CouncU,  Inc.,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  favoring  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  in  order  to  provide 
special  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders,  Cape  May  Court  House, 
N.J.,  relating  to  the  flying  of  the  flag 
throughout  the  night,  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Improving 
the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  g^rants  for 
construction  of  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities,  by  authorizing  assistance  In 
the  construction  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by  estab- 
lishing a  nonprofit  corporation  to  assist  In 
establishing  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams, to  facilitate  educational  program 
availability,  and  to  aid  the  operation  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities;  and  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  study  of  Instruc- 
tional television  and  radio;  and  for  other 
purposes  (Bept.  No.  332) . 


By  Mr.  UAOKUBOV,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

SJ.Bm.3S.  Joint  r«solutlon  to  establish 
a  Natlozial  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
(Bept.  No.  225) . 

By  Kr.  MOBSS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1031.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  S12),  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  223).  

By  Mr.  BARHjETT,  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,   without  amendment: 

8. 10.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Ocean  Delight,  owned  by  Saul  Zwecker,  of 
Port  Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges  (Rept.  No.  227) ; 

S.  111.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Eugenie  II,  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout,  of  Mil- 
bridge,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  full  coastwise 
privileges  (Rept.  No,  228); 

S.  690.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Draggin'  Lady,  owned  by  George  W.  Ste- 
venson of  Rockport,  Maine,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coast- 
wise privileges  (Rept,  No.  229); 

8. 1093.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel  Annie  B.  In  the  coastwise  trade  (Rept. 
No.  230) :  and 

S.  1494.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Cap'n  Frank,  owned  by  Ernest  R.  Darling 
of  South  Portland.  Maine,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  full 
coastwise  privileges   (Rept.  No.  231 ) . 


EXTENSION  OF  FELLOWSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM UNDER  SECTION  810  OF 
HOUSINO  ACT  OF  1964— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE  (S,  REPT.  NO. 
224) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  an 
orglnal  bill  (S.  1762)  to  amend  section 
810  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  fellowship  program  au- 
thorized by  such  section,  and  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  which  bill  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  226) 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment. Senate  Resolution  114,  to  disap- 
prove Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  re- 
lating to  the  U.S.  TarlfT  Commission. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  Individual 
views  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  printed, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 


unanimous   consent,    the   second   time, 
and  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

S.  1752.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  prohibiting 
flsblng  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  In  certain  other  areas  by 
vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  by  persons  In  charge  of  such  vessels; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 

8. 1753,  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  permit  retirement 
of  employees  with  30  years  of  service  on  full 
annuities  without  regard  to  age;  and 

S.  1754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he    Introduced    the"   first    atove-mentioned 
bUl,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1756.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Scorro 
Bolick;  and 

S.  1756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  H. 
Lym,  doing  business  as  Lym  Engineering  Co.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bixkndeb)  : 

S,  1757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Thorn- 
ton Knight,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  In  order  to  authorize  the 
chartering  for  certain  passenger  cruise  serv- 
ice of  vessels  operating  under  subsidy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  alxive  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  1759.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  father's  Insurance  benefits  In  cer- 
tain cases  where  an  Individual  Is  a  widower. 
Is  the  father  of  a  child  under  age  14.  and 
has  such  chUd  in  his  care;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bue- 
DicK,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  IjONG  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McCartrt,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr,  Nelson.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio)  : 

S.  1760.  A  blU  to  abolish  the  death  penalty 
under  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Habt  when  be  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 

S.  1761.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  sen'lce 
employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time  in 
the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1762.  A  bill  to  amend  section  810  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  fellowship  program  authorized  by  such 
section;  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bUl  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Sparkman,  which  appears  un- 
der the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees".) 
By   I^.   BURDICK    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  HAmzLD) : 

S.  1763.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bordick  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  lui- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr    MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr 
Hattielo  I 
S.  1704.  A    bill    to   repeal   section   7   of   the 
act  of  August  9.   1946   (80  Stat.  968).    to  the 
Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr     TYDINOS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ba«ti.i:tt.  Mr   Case.  Mr    Nilson    Mr 
Pk-L.  Mr    PsoxMiXB,   Mr    Randolph, 
ajid  Mr   Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  17W.  A   bin   to   authorize   the   Secretary 
of  Agriculture   to  inspect  horses  shipped   In 
Interstate    commerce    to    determine    If   such 
horses  have  been  subject  to  Inhumane  treat- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  affecting  or  altering 
their  natural   gait,   and   for  other   purposes. 
to   the  Committee  on   Agriculture  and   Por- 
•Btry. 

(S«e  the  remark.1  of  Mr  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced  the  arnve  bill  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  TOWER  i  for  himself  and  Mr 
Hicke.nldoper  j 
3.  1766  A  bill  to  amend  the  Exp<)rt-Imp<irt 
Bank  Act  of  1945  to  prohibit  certain  exten- 
alooa  of  credit  Inimical  to  the  national  Inter- 
est; to  the  Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Cur- 
rency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Towias  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    McCLELLAS   i  by  request  i 
8.  1767    A  bill   to  amend  section   lOfle)    of 
the    Federal     Prop<"rty    and     Administrative 
Services   Act   of    1949.    to  the  Comml;tee  on 
OoTemment  Operations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  Appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  KUCHEL 
S.J.  Res  8°J  Joint  resolution  to  require  a 
feasibility  study  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  additional  mints 
prior  to  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  U  S  assay  office  In  San  P^,»n- 
clBco  for  the  production  of  coins:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Krcuri,  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

DESIGNATION  OF  NATION.\L 
HALIBUT    WEEK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  S  Con  Res  27  <  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  National  Hali- 
but Week,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj- 

(See  the  above  concurrent  re.solutlon 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr 
B^ACirusoN,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading  i 


RESOLUTION 


REFERENCE   OF   SENATE    BILL    1757 
TO   COL"RT   OP   (CLAIMS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ellender'  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  S  Res  119  >;  which 
waa  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S   Res     119 

Meaolved,  That  the  bill  iS  1757 1.  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  T  Knight  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred  u> 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claima;  and  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
14»a  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
CoJe.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  15. 
19««  (80  Stat  958)  and  report  to  the  Senate! 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date    giving  such 


findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equlUble,  against  the 
United  States  and  the  amount.  If  any.  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the   claimant 


AME.NDMENT  OF  THE  ACT  PRO- 
HIBITING FISHING  IN  THE  TER- 
RITORLAL  WATERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  Pre.sldent,  the 
legislation  which  I  am  about  to  Intro- 
duce would  provide  for  an  amendment 
to  Public  Law  88-308.  which  prohibits 
fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  other  areas 
by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  persons  In  charge 
of  .such  vessels 

I  have  examined  the  prest-nt  legisla- 
tion and  it  l.s  my  own  judgment  that 
the  present  law  is  sufficient,  but  It  seems 
that  a  further  clarincatlon  of  the  law 
might  better  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  this  important  area  of  en- 
forcement against  foreign  encroachment 
on  our  coastal  fisheries 

Although  there  has  been  no  official 
criticism  of  the  present  law.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  this  clarifi- 
cation might  betu>r  inform  the  courts 
should  such  ca>s«'s  be  presented  before 
them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  iS  1752'  to  amend  the  act 
prohibiting  fl.shlng  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  In  cer- 
tain other  areas  by  vessels  other  than 
vessels  of  the  United  SUtes  and  by  per- 
sons In  charge  of  such  vessels.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr  Magnuson.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 


CHARTER  FOR  CERTAIN  PASSEN- 
GER CRUISE  SERVICE  OF  VESSEI^ 
OPERATING  UNDER  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  for  appropriate 
reference,  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  in  order  to  authorize  the 
chartering  for  certiUn  passenger  cruise 
service  of  vessels  operating  under  sub- 
sidy Introduction  was  requested  by  the 
Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines. 

It  has  long  tx?en  recognized  that  there 
is  a  continuing  need  for  an  American- 
flag  passenger  ship  fleet  However.  In 
order  to  combat  the  inroads  of  foreign 
flag  competition,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary- to  utilize  our  existing  fleet  In  a  more 
efficient  manner 

This  bill  Ls  intended  to  permit  the 
chartering  of  vessels  in  subsidized  serv- 
ice by  one  subsidized  line  to  another,  for 
use  by  the  latter  on  lUs  trade  route  Such 
legislation  will  vary  from  the  present  law 
so  as  to  permit  a  subsidized  operator 
to  charter  ns  pa.ssenger  ships  to  another 
subsidized  operator  with  regular  passen- 
ger service,  rather  than  operating  those 
vessels  m  the  cnuse  trade  Itself. 


This  cross  chartering  will  allow  the 
company  most  familiar  with  the  trade 
route  to  administer  the  service  through 
Its  established  agents,  and  to  Integrate 
the  ships  with  Its  normal  marketing  and 
advertising  plans.  It  would  also  assure 
the  line  owning  the  vessel  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  the  ship  during  the  "off  sea- 
son" period,  without  the  necessity  of  en- 
gaging In  a  trade  with  which  It  Is  not 
familiar  It  will  also  preclude  the  under- 
Uklng  of  advertising  and  other  expenses 
which  substantially  exceed  those  re- 
quired by  the  existing  operators. 

The  benefits  of  cross  chartering  now 
exist,  by  special  legislation,  for  cruise 
service  of  the  Caribbean.  Several  years 
ago.  In  recognition  of  the  need  to  better 
utilize  American-flag  passenger  ships,  we 
enacted  legislation  which  would  permit 
US-flag  operators  to  engage  In  the 
cruise  service  of  the  Caribbean.  This 
legislation  enabled  east  coast  passenger 
line  operators  to  provide  cruises  to  the 
Caribbean  on  vessels  which  were  not 
required  for  the  regular  passenger  serv- 
ice during  the  slow  season.  As  a  result 
of  this  earlier  legislation,  the  loss  gener- 
ally incurred  by  the  subsidized  lines  as  a 
consequence  of  the  lay-ups  of  unused 
passenger  ships  was  reduced  through 
utilization  In  the  cruise  trade. 

The  charterer  of  a  passenger  ship 
seeking  to  increase  his  service  on  a  trade 
route  competitive  with  a  cargo  operator 
will  still  have  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  605ici  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  The  primary  purpose 
of  section  605ici  Is  to  protect  an  exist- 
ing subsidized  carrier  on  a  trade  route 
from  dilution  of  traffic  through  Increase 
of  competitive  operations  without  a 
demonstration  that  present  service  Is 
Inadequate.  This  bill  will  Insure  the 
continued  protection  of  section  605ici 
to  existing  subsidized  carriers  against  an 
undemonstrated  need  for  competitive 
service 

This  bill  will  permit  all  lines  to  maxi- 
mize their  service  potential  by  employ- 
ing other  available  passenger  ships 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

Tlie  bill  I S  1758'  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  In  order  to 
authorize  the  chartering  for  certain 
passenger  cruise  service  of  vessels  oper- 
ating under  subsidy  Introduced  by  Mr 
Magnuson.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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ABOUTION  OF  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  today  I  offer 
a  bill  to  abolish  caplul  punishment  for 
Federal  crimes.  I  am  Joined  by  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  cosponsors  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr  Hatfield,  Mr  Inouye,  Mr. 
Javxts,  Mr  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr  Mondale,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 
Reasons  for  abolishing  the  death  penalty 
are  clear  and  unmistakable  It  has  failed 
to  deter  crime.  It  does  not  protect  law- 
enforcement  officers.  It  does  not  permit 
rectification  of  errors.  The  long  delay- 


now  almost  inevitable — between  sen- 
tencing and  execution  can  fairly  be 
described  as  "cruel  and  unusual"  punish- 
ment. And.  It  discriminates  against 
minorities  and  the  poor. 

NATIONAL    AND    INTIXNATIONAI.    TRKNIM 

A  growing  number  of  nations  have 
ended  the  practice.  There  are  now  73 
countries — Bolivia  having  been  added 
this  past  year — which  have  abolished  the 
death  penalty. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  13  of  our 
States  no  longer  permit  capital  punish- 
ment. My  own  State  of  Michigan  was 
the  first,  120  years  ago. 

Rhode  Island  followed  in  1852,  and 
Wisconsin  In  1853.  Then  came  Maine, 
1887;  Minnesota,  1911;  North  Dakota 
1915;  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  1957;  Oregon, 
1964;  Iowa  and  West  Virginia.  1965;  and 
that  same  year  New  York  and  Vermont 
eliminated  It  except  for  special  cases. 

Capital  punishment  is  today  only  In- 
frequently applied.  In  1965,  67  persons 
were  sentenced  to  death,  as  compared 
with  98  the  year  before.  During  1965 
there  were  62  reprieves  from  the  death 
sentence. 

In  1966  only  one  man  was  executed  in 
the  United  States. 

During  the  i>ast  36  years,  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  executions  from 
a  high  of  200  in  1935  to  1  In  1966. 

Public  opinion  favoring  abolition  has 
increased  In  recent  years.  The  Gallup 
poll  reports  the  following : 


Percent  fai'oring 

ieath  penalty 

1»S3 
m 

7 

1060 

51 
S6 
13 

1905 

Yes         

45 

Nn 

No  opinion 

43 

12 

18      TRX      DEATH      PENALTY      A      DETXXRENT? 

Every  civilized  man  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  the  death  penalty.  Can  It  be 
Justified? 

The  strongest  argument  advanced  by 
supporters  of  the  death  penalty  Is  that  It 
deters  crime.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
Is  acutely  aware  of  this  Nation's  growing 
concern  at  crime  rates  In  our  country.  At 
no  time  In  our  recent  history  has  this 
been  more  forcefully  expressed  than  It  Is 
today. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice recently  reported  that: 

-The  existence  of  crime,  the  talk  about 
crime,  the  reports  of  crime,  and  the  fear  of 
crime  have  eroded  the  basic  quality  of  life  of 
many  Americans — controlling  crime  In  Amer- 
ica Is  an  endeavor  that  will  be  slow  and  hard 
and  costly. 


one   asks,  should  we  do 
tool  that  can  help  stop 


Why,  then, 
away  with  a 
crime? 

But.  Is  the  death  penalty  deterrent? 
All  the  statistics  and  studies  available  to 
me  either  establish  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  not  a  deterrent,  or  simply  point 
out  that,  statistically  at  least,  there  is  no 
apparent  relationship  between  murder 
and  crime  rate  and  the  death  penalty. 
If  capital  punishment  deters  murder, 
then  those  States  without  the  penalty 
should  have  higher  murder  rates  than 
those  retaining  the  penalty.  Yet  crime 
statistics  do  not  bear  this  out  at  all. 


Here  are  the  60  States,  listed  in  order 
of  murder  and  nonnegllgent  man- 
slaughter rates,  per  100,000  population. 
The  first  figure  is  the  number  of  execu- 
tions for  1930-65.  The  data  come  from 
the  NatlomJ  Prisoner  Statistics  and 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for 
1965.  The  abolition  States  are  italicized: 

Murder  and  nonnegligent  marulaughter  rates 
per  lOOftOO  population.  X930-65 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  five 
States  with  the  highest  murder  rates 
have  carried  out  more  executions  than 
almost  any  other  State,  while  the  five 
with  the  lowest  rates  have  abolished  the 
death  penalty. 

There  may  be  some  Justifiable  scienti- 
fic objections  to  this  sort  of  comparison 
because  climatic,  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  factors  may  also  play 
a  role. 

But  even  examining  the  figures  on  a 
regional  basis  offers  no  testimonial  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  abolition  State  of  Michigan  has  a 
lower  murder  rate  than  the  capital  pun- 
ishment State  of  Illinois.  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, both  with  the  death  penalty,  have 
relatively  low  murder  rates — ^but  not 
nearly  as  low  as  the  abolition  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

If  statistics  are  boring,  listen  to  the 
words  of  one  who  spent  his  life  of  fight- 
ing crime. 

Clinton  Duffy,  the  famous  former  war- 
den of  San  Quentln  Prison,  says  fiatly: 

I  do  not  favor  capital  punishment  becatue 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  deterrent  to  crlnae. 

Warden  Duffy  had  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence on  which  to  base  that  Judgment. 


From  1929  to  1962  I  talked  with  every  man 
that  was  convicted  In  San  Quentln  under 
penalty  of  death.  Itiany  of  these  men  have 
been  executed,  others  commuted  to  life  Im- 
prisonment, some  without  posslbUlty  of  pa- 
role. A  few  have  had  new  trials  or  reversals. 
Some  have  died  while  serving  their  sentence 
In  prison  walls.  I  have  asked  personally  every 
man  (and  two  women)  If  they  gave  any 
thought  to  the  fact  that  they  might  be  ex- 
ecuted should  they  commit  a  murder  or  a 
crime  that  Is  covered  by  the  death  penalty. 
I  have  asked  hundreds — yes  thousands  of 
prisoners  who  have  committed  homicides, 
and  who  were  net  sentenced  to  death, 
whether  or  not  they  thought  of  the  death 
penalty  before  the  commission  of  their  act. 
I  have  Interviewed  and  have  asked  the  same 
question  of  thousands  of  roblsers  who  used 
a  gun  or  other  deadly  weapon.  In  the  com- 
mission of  their  "stick  up."  .  .  .  They  of 
course  are  potential  murderers.  I  have  to 
date,  not  heard  one  p>erson  say  they  bad  ever 
thought  of  the  death  penalty  prior  to  the 
commission  of  their  crime. 

John  Barker  Walte,  for  over  30  years 
professor  of  criminal  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  has  pointed  out: 

Alter  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping  case,  when 
some  Jurisdictions  set  up  a  death  penalty  for 
kidnapping,  not  only  did  kidnapping  increase 
in  frequency,  but  it  occurred  as  often  In 
the  death  penalty  Jurisdictions  as  In  others. 
Nowhere  have  1  found  evidence  of  deterrent 
value  In  capital  punishment. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  inconsistency 
among  those  who  favor  the  argument  of 
deterrence.  Evelle  J.  Younger,  writing  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
pointed  out: 

If  the  death  penalty  is  a  deterrent,  we 
should  logically  let  the  public  witness  an 
execution  so  that  the  spectacle  might  save 
someone  from  a  crime  he  might  otherwise 
commit.  Felony  prisoners  should  have  re- 
served seats.  We  shouldn't  put  a  prisoner 
to  death  as  painlessly  as  possible.  If  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  punishment  be  found  In  Its  sever- 
ity, such  severity  should  be  Increased  until 
It  results  In  minimizing  crime.  By  making 
our  executions  as  private  and  as  humane  as 
possible,  we  admit  that  If  any  Influence  at 
all  Is  exerted,  it  must  be  debasing  or  posi- 
tively harmful. 

Supporters  of  capital  punishment 
make  the  case  that  it  protects  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcers  and  prison  guards  in 
special  instances.  But  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
penalty  and  the  homicide  rate  of  police- 
men or  prison  personnel.  Prof.  Thorsten 
Sellin,  in  studying  police  homicide  rates 
over  a  25-year  period  In  11  capital  pun- 
ishment States  and  6  abolition  States, 
concluded  that  the  rate  in  death  penalty 
cities  was  1.3  j)er  100,000  persons,  with 
the  cities  in  abolition  States  having  a 
rate  of  1.2  per  100,000  persons. 

Former  Grov.  Edmund  Q.  Brown,  of 
California,  has  noted  another  argument 
against  the  myth  of  deterrence.  In  his 
message  to  the  legislature  of  January 
31,  1963,  Governor  Brown  wrote: 

Punishment  is  a  deterrent  to  crime  only 
If  It  Is  swift  and  certain.  But  of  all  major 
crimes,  the  punishment  for  homicide  is  most 
subject  to  the  law's  delay  and  to  the  incon- 
sistencies of  our  courts. 

The  evidence  is  clear.  In  1961  there  were 
609  homicides  in  California.  Only  106  de- 
fendants were  found  guilty  of  first  degree 
and  only  20  were  given  the  sentence  of  death. 

Hew  can  it  be  argued  that  our  gas  chamber 
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!■  M>  •S«cUt«  deUireot  U  only  on«  murderer 
In  SO  ia  aictually  md:  to  Death  Rr>w? 

It  U  probable  .  .  .  tbM  oaiy  13  oT  Uxe  800 
iBiutlcrerB  actuail;  vlU  •urreDd«r  IbeLr  Uvea 
to  tbe  atate.  What  possible  deterrence  c&n 
tb«r«  be  In  a  pezLalty  we  invoke  only  a  percent 
or  the  Ume? 

Par  from  acting  as  a  deterrent,  there 
aje  some  Indications  that  capital  punish- 
ment may  actually  be  an  incentive.  The 
Ute  Dr.  Philip  A.  Roche,  specialist  In 
crlmlnoiogy  at  the  University  ot  Pennsyl- 
Tanla,  stated: 

The  number  of  murderers  who  are  men- 
tJUIy  unstable  la  larger  Uian  we  caxe  to  admit 
In  eome  Instances,  they  are  attracted  to  the 
spectacle  of  their  own  execution  and  attempt 
to  Mcxire  It  to  insure  their  own  destruction 

The  one  man  executed  in  the  United 
States  thia  past  year  was  James  French, 
electrocuted  In  the  Oklahoma  State 
Prison  for  strangling  his  cellmate.  He 
was  serving  a  life  sentence  for  murder. 

Before  he  died,  French  told  a  Unlver- 
alty  of  Oklahoma  psychiatrist.  I>r  Louis 
A.  Wist,  that  he  was  angered  when  his 
first  conviction  did  not  result  In  a  de«th 
sentence.  His  basic  motive  in  the  second 
murder,  he  stated,  was  to  force  the  State 
to  execute  him, 

SFTSCT    ON    OOCBT    p«ocam;KBB 

A  further  comment  on  our  court  pro- 
ceedings U  made  In  the  recent  report  of 
the  President  s  Crime  Commission : 

Whatever  views  one  may  have  on  the 
wfflcacy  of  the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent. 
It  clearly  has  an  undesirable  Impact  on  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  Capital 
eases  take  longer  to  litigate  at  the  trial  level. 
the  selection  of  a  Jury  often  requires  several 
days,  and  each  objection  or  point  of  law  re- 
quires Inordinate  deliberation  because  of  the 
IrreTerslble  oonsequences  of  error  In  addi- 
tion, the  Inherent  sensationalism  of  a  trial 
for  life  distorts  the  factfinding  process  and 
incrsasas  the  danger  that  public  sentiment 
will  be  aroused  for  the  defendant,  regardless 
ot  hla  guilt  of  the  crime  charged  This  dis- 
tortion Is  not  restricted  to  the  trial  level 
As  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  noted :  "When  the 
penalty  Is  death  •  •  •  (appellate)  judges 
are  tempted  to  strain  the  evidence  and  even 
In  close  cases,  the  law  m  order  to  give  a 
doubtfully  condemned  man  another  chance  " 

DXaCXIMINATION     AGAINST     THE     POOR 

Just  as  the  poor  are  discriminated 
against  In  many  aspects  of  American  life, 
ao  are  they  unwitting  victims  in  cases 
Involving  capital  puni&hment.  Writes 
lormer  Gov.  Michael  V.  Dl  Salle  of  Ohio : 

The  men  in  death  row  la  the  Ohio  State 
Penitentiary  today,  as  during  my  administra- 
tion, have  one  thing  In  common :  they  are 
pennllesB.  They  have  other  common  de- 
nominators— low  mental  capacity,  little  or  no 
•ducatlon,  few  friends,  broken  homes — but 
the  fact  that  they  have  no  money  Is  the 
principal  factor  In  their  being  condemned 
to  death.  I  have  never  seen  a  person  oX  means 
so  to  the  chair  It  Is  the  well-heeled  gang- 
ster, the  professional  killer  who  can  afford 
the  best  legal  talent  to  defend  him.  who  gets 
off  with  a  lesaer  sentence  It  Is  the  poor,  the 
lUlter&te.  the  underprivileged,  the  member 
ot  the  minority  group— the  man  who  because 
he  U  without  means  Is  defended  by  a  court- 
appointed  attorney  —  who  becomes  society's 
blood  sacriace. 

Imposition  of  the  death  penalty  pre- 
cludes, of  course,  any  opportunity  for 
rehabilitation.  Yet  hundreds  of  case  his- 
tories reveal  that  those  convicted  of  mur- 
der a«,  after  release,  good  risks.  Prom 


IMS  to  ld66.  273  Ohio  lifers  were  re- 
turned to  society.  Fifteen  became  parole 
vloiators  and  oiily  two  returned  to  pris- 
aon,  one  for  robbery   and  one  for  assault. 

TWK  OOCaSOOTAL  INNOCXirr  Malf 

What  of  the  wrong  man  convicted  of 
the  crime?  Oovemor  Brown  tells  the 
story  of  John  Henry  Fry.  sent  to  San 
Quentin  Prison  fur  the  slaying  of  his  wife. 

He  was  under  the  influence  ot  alcohol  at 
the  time  ot  the  rrlme  and  was  uncertain  of 
his  own  guilt  Of  inn.x-ence  But  he  chose  to 
plead  guilty  to  man-slaugh^er  and  was  given 
a  sentence  of  one  to  ten  years 

A  year  later  another  man  was  found  guilty 
and  I  Issued  a  full  pardon  to  John  Henry 
Pry 

The  point  to  remember  Is  this  An  Innocent 
man  could  have  been  sent  lo  his  death,  on 
the  evidence  In  the  case,  had  he  chosen  to 
plead  not  guilty  and  gone  to  trial  on  a  first 
dei^ee  murder  Indictment 

This  is  but  a  single  example  Error  In 
court  proceedln*;s  is  not  an  extreme  rar- 
ity During  the  penod  1889  to  1927,  of  406 
persons  sent  Ui  Sing  Sing  for  execution. 
50  were  found  upon  reconsideration  to 
have  been  sentenced  In  error 

A  report  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  noted  the  wealtncsses  In  our  sys- 
tem: 

Is  It  not  unreiasonable  to  ascribe  Infal- 
UbllUy  to  Judge.  Jurymen,  witnesses,  counsel, 
law  enforcement  ofllorrs  and  otlier  assist- 
ants? Shall  It  be  presumed  that  out  of  this 
oompiMlte  of  Imperfect  men  there  will  come 
a  perfect  decision  .  ">  There  are  too  many 
variables,  such  as  vagaries  of  memory,  er- 
roneous recognition,  fallibility  of  experts. 
faulty  summing  up,  shortcomings  of  legal 
aid.  Inordinate  ambition  of  prueecutors.  prej- 
udice, Ignorance.  lrTe«p<inalbllltle8  of  Jurors, 
rough  pollc*  methods  'jf  obtiilnlng  evidence. 
sensatloruU  newspaper  coverage,  and  biased 
public  opinion  In  corurt  derail  on  of  these  all- 
too-human  elements  no  decision  upon  a 
man's   Ufe  should    be   final. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  with  compelling 
eloquence,  toolc  his  stand  thus 

I  shall  ask  fir  the  atxilltlon  of  the  punish- 
ment of  dea'.h  until  I  have  the  Infallibility 
of  hunutn  judgment  demonstrated  Uj  me 

"CUt-TI.     A.VD     tTNOSfAL"     PTNlaHlIENT 

One  other  point:  Even  those  who 
argue  that  execution  today  Is  swllt  and 
painless  must  concede  that  there  Is 
nothing  painless  about  the  years  of  un- 
certain waiting  In  death  row.  a  delay 
that  has  become  Inevitable  In  the  legal 
process  leading  to  the  execution  cham- 
ber. 

It  can  be  fairly  argued  that  this  delay 
constitutes  the  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment"  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Crime  Commission  report  had  this 
to  say  about  It: 

Purthermore.  the  ImpoelUon  of  a  death 
sentence  Ls  but  the  first  stage  of  a  pro- 
tra*;ted  procees  of  appeals,  collateral  attacks, 
and  petlUons  for  executive  clemency  At  the 
end  of  19fii5  there  were  331  prisoners  await- 
ing execution  in  the  United  States,  and  since 
then  this  number  undoubtedly  has  In- 
creased These  prisoners  then  were  under 
sentence  for  an  average  of  30  8  months,  and 
the  average  time  between  Imposition  and  ex- 
ecution was  iUnuet  four  years  The  sj>ectacle 
of  men  living  en  deith  row  for  ye^rs  while 
their  lawyers  pursue  appellate  and  col- 
lateral remedies  t.H.rTilshes  our  im.ige  of  hu- 
mane and  expeditious  Jitsucc  But  no  one 
seriously    pn.>pus«s    to    limit    the    right    of    a 


condemned  man  to  have  errors  at  his  trial 
corrected  or  to  obtain  the  mercy  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

The  Commission  also  noted  the  dis- 
criminatory pattern  of  executions.  It  re- 
ported: 

Finally  there  Is  ertdence  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  sentence  and  the  exercise 
of  dispensing  power  by  the  courts  and  the 
executive  follow  discriminatory  patterns 
The  death  sentence  Is  disproportionately  Im- 
posed and  carried  out  on  the  poor,  the  Negro, 
and  the  members  of  unpopular  groups. 

Where  does  all  this  lead  us?  I  submit 
that,  to  the  extent  we  have  jurisdiction, 
we  ought  to  eliminate  the  death  penalty 
for  we  have  such  jurisdiction  over  gen- 
eral Federal  crimes.  District  of  Columbia 
crimes,  and  for  military  crimes. 

In  a  statement  given  July  23,  1965.  to 
Chairman  John  L.  McMillan  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
concerning  HH.  559.  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty  and  substitute  Ufe  Impris- 
onment. Attorney  General — then  Dep- 
uty— Ramsey  Clark  said; 

We  favor  the  aboUtton  of  the  death  pen- 
alty Modern  penology  with  Its  correctional 
and  rehabilitation  skills  affords  greater  pro- 
tection to  society  than  the  death  penalty 
which  Is  Inconsistent  ■with  Its  goals.  This 
Nation  is  too  great  In  its  resources  and  too 
good  In  Its  purposes  to  engage  In  the  light 
of  present  understanding  In  the  deliberate 
taking  of  human  Ufe  as  either  a  punishment 
or  a  deterrent  to  domestic  crime.  A  piecemeal 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  In  Federal  law 
la  meaningless.  If  not  harmful  If  abolition 
Is  indicated  for  murder,  why  not  for  rape? 
If  abolition  Is  Indicated  within  the  District 
of  C.WumbIa,  why  not  then  for  all  Federal 
crimes? 

There  was  a  time  when  human  life  was 
held  to  be  cheap.  E>en  today.  In  some 
parts  of  the  world,  we  see  little  concern 
for  preservation.  But  here  we  are  taking 
another  course.  We  are  building  a  society 
devoted  to  saving  lives,  not  destroyint,' 
them  either  carelessly  or  willfully.  Yet  so 
long  as  the  death  penalty  lasts,  that  long 
will  we  be  holding  to  the  ancient  admoni- 
tion of  "an  eye  for  an  eye.  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  " 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk,  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  that  unanimous  consent  be 
given  for  its  printing  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1760)  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart  ( for  himself  and  other 
Senators",  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRu.  as  follows: 

S.  1760 
Be  it  enacted  by  fie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (al 
no  sentence  of  death  shall  be  lmp>osed  here- 
after upon  any  person  conTleted  of  any  crim- 
inal offense  punishable  under  any  provision 
of  law  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  uo  unexecuted  sentence  of  deatli 
heretofore  Imposed  under  any  such  provision 
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shall  be  carried  Into  execution  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Bach  such  proTlsiao 
which  authorizes  or  requires  the  Impceltlon 
of  such  sentence  hereafter  shall  be  deemed  to 
authorize  or  require  the  Imposition  ot  a  sen- 
tence to  Imprisonment  for  life,  and  each  sen- 
tence of  death  heretofore  imposed  under  any 
such  provision  which  remains  unexecuted  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  sentence  to  Impriaonment  for 
life. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time  his  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriate  amendments  to  be  made 
to  all  such  provisions  of  law  which  by  their 
terms  provide  for  or  relate  to  the  Imposition 
of  any  sentence  of  death  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute for  such  sentence  in  all  such  laws  a 
sentence  to  Imprisonment  for  Ufe. 

Mr,  HART,  Mr.  President.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  national  committee  has  been 
set  up  to  promote  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  Federal  crimes. 

It  is  under  the  leadership  of  Michael 
V.  EHSalle,  formerly  Oovemor  of  Ohio. 
Governor  DlSalle  is  the  author  of  a  book 
on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment, 
•The  Power  of  Life  or  Death."  and  Is 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  author- 
ities on  the  subject. 

He  has  been  joined  by  a  very  distin- 
guished panel  of  Americans  who  also  be- 
lieve the  death  penalty  is  not  a  proper 
tool  for  a  civilized  nation. 

Creation  of  the  committee,  and  par- 
ticipating national  organizations,  was 
announced  yesterday.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  press  release  of  the 
National  Committee  To  Abolish  the  Fed- 
eral Death  Penalty  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

The  press  release  presented  by  Mr. 
Hart  Is  as  follows: 

Fifteen  national  organizations  have 
laimched  a  united  effort  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  in  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  it 
was  announced  today.  They  are  the  charter 
affiliated  members  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Abolish  the  Federal  Death  Penalty, 
It  is  expected  that  additional  organizations 
will  join  the  Committee. 

Michael  DlSalle,  former  Oovernor  of  Ohio, 
is  chairman  of  the  new  organization.  Dl- 
Salle. long  Identified  as  one  of  the  most  artic- 
ulate spokesmen  against  capital  punish- 
ment, stressed.  In  announcing  the  formation 
of  the  Committee,  that  the  cooperating  orga- 
nizations opposed  the  death  penalty  in  the 
States  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  jurlsdlc- 
Uon. 

"It  was  decided  to  focus  and  concentrate 
this  national  effort  on  the  Federal  level."  be 
said,  "In  the  hope  and  belief  that  once  this 
sensible  and  civilized  reform  is  taken  by  our 
naUonal  government,  as  it  has  by  73  gov- 
ernments around  the  world,  our  States  will 
follow.  Thirteen  states  have  already  abolished 
capital  punishment." 

Twelve  nationally  prominent  persons  were 
named  in  the  partial  list  of  the  Committee's 
Board  of  Advisers.  They  are: 

Edmund  O.  Brown,  former  Oovernor  of 
California;  John  A.  Bums,  Oovemor  of 
Hawaii;  Paul  H.  Douglas,  former  Senator 
from  Illinois;  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Ehrmann, 
vice-president,  American  League  to  Abolish 
Capital  Punishment;  Maurice  Elsendrath, 
president,  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations: James  Farmer,  formerly  execu- 
tive director  CORE;  William  L.  Guy,  Oover- 
nor of  North  Dakota;  Orant  Sawyer,  former 
Governor  of  Nevada;  Professor  Thorsten 
SelUn,  author  of  "The  Death  Penalty."  a 
report  for  the  model  penal  code  project  of 
The  American  Law  Institute;  Rev,  Charles 
G   Sheedy,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Letters, 


Unlvenlty  of  Hotre  Dame;  O.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams. Xcnnar  Ooremor  of  Michigan;  and 
Wmtoey  Toung,  Jr..  executive  director,  Na- 
Uonal UriMLn  iMgue,  Inc.  (Titles  or  organl- 
Batlonal  aflUlatlODS  are  for  Identlflcatlon 
purposes  only.) 

The  participating  national  organizations 
are: 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Americans  for  Democratic  AcUon. 

American  League  to  Abolish  Capital 
Punishment. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Department  of  Christian  Social  Relations, 
Executive   Council.   Episcopal   Church. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 

Board  of  Social  Ministry,  Lutheran  Church 
in  America, 

Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  The 
Methodist  Church. 

Office  of  Church  and  Society,  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association. 

Department  of  Social  Action,  umted 
Church  of  Christ. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  the  USA. 

In  addition,  anti-capital  punishment 
groups  from  CallfM^nla.  Colorado.  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Ohio  are  affiliated  with  the  Committee. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  willing- 
ness of  these  dlstinqulshed  Americans  to 
take  the  time  from  their  busy  days  to 
give  leadership  In  this  fight  deserves 
acknowledgment  and  thanks  from  all 
Americans.  This  I  voice  for  the  record. 


GUAM  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
strategic  importcuice  of  our  westernmost 
Pacific  territory  of  Guam  recently  was 
dramatized  by  the  2-day  conference  held 
there  by  President  Johnson,  other  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  military  leaders,  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

Important  as  Guam  is  to  us  strategi- 
cally, it  Is  more  than  just  a  defense  bas- 
tion. It  also  Is  a  valued  community  of 
85.000  extremely  loyal  and  energetic 
American  citizens  who  are.  as  they  like 
to  caU  themselves,  "America's  showcase 
of  democracy  nearest  the  Bamboo 
Curtain." 

The  people  of  Guam  have  proved  their 
devotion  to  the  United  States  the  hard 
way.  As  President  Johnson  polpted  out 
when  he  arrived  there,  Guam  Is^'the  only 
populated  U.S.  soil  ever  to  be  occupied 
by  enemy  forces — having  undergone 
more  than  3  years  of  occupation  by  the 
Japanese  forces.  It  Is  indicative  of  the 
loyalty  of  Guam's  people  that  there  were 
no  cases  of  collaboration  with  the  enemy 
during  that  entire  time.  When  liberation 
came,  the  local  police  force — called  the 
"Guam  Patrol" — fought  side  by  side 
with  the  marines.  Several  of  them  were 
awarded  Silver  Stars  and  Bronze  Stars 
for  their  valor  in  action  against  the 
Japanese. 

Today,  as  General  Westmoreland  has 
noted.  Guam  has  a  very  sizable  portion 
of  her  sons  serving  In  Vietnam,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  whom  have  been 
klUed  in  action. 

I  cite  the  foregoing,  Mr.  President,  as 
aome  background  for  the  legislation  I 


am  about  to  Introduce,  the  Guam  Devel- 
opment Fund  Act  of  1967.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  Joined  in  ttds  effort  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territories,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
establish  a  $5  million  fund  which  the 
Government  of  Guam  will  use  to  make 
loans  to  stimulate  and  develop  private 
industry  and  private  enterprise  on 
Guam.  The  fund  is  directed  toward  de- 
veloping the  private  sector  of  Guam's 
economy. 

In  enacting  Public  Law  88-170,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  Guam,  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  imperative  need  to  develop 
a  viable  civilian  economy  for  Guam  and 
thus  provided  under  section  6  of  the  act 
an  authorization  of  $200,000  for  a  Fed- 
eral-Territorial Commission  to  make  a 
long-range  economic  study  for  Guam. 

This  proposed  bill  will  in  fact  serve 
to  implement  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

My  legislation,  the  Guam  Develop- 
ment Fund  Act  of  1967.  will  provide 
what  Guam  patently  needs  most:  An 
economic  mechanism  to  help  develop  a 
viable  civilian  economy. 

I  may  be  asked  why  Guam  needs  such 
a  special  mechanism.  Why  cannot  her 
people  find  capital  for  private  industry 
through  normal  channels — banks.  loan 
funds,  and  so  forth?  Let  me  brlefiy 
explain. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Guam's  econ- 
omy was  based  on  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing, and  it  was  restsonably  prosperous. 
More  than  3  years  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, plus  liberation  by  the  U.S.  Martne 
Corps,  ended  a  good  way  of  life  for  the 
people  of  Guam.  The  Japanese  allowed 
the  many  productive  groves  of  coconut 
and  betel  nut  trees  to  die.  A  number  of 
those  that  survived  were  bulldozed  by 
the  Marines  and  Seabees  to  make  neces- 
sary air  strips.  The  result  was  the  de- 
struction in  substantial  part  of  Guam's 
only  cash  crop,  copra,  suid  it  never 
revived. 

Much  of  the  fishing  trade  was  simi- 
larly put  out  of  business  when  our  Navy 
had  to  dredge  out  a  number  of  the  bays 
and  lagoons  where  clams,  crabs  and  fish 
of  all  descriptions  abounded.  The  sea  life 
disappeared  when  the  shallow,  sandy 
bays  were  dug  out  to  make  space  for 
large  Navy  ships. 

In  the  two  postwar  decades  since  then, 
Guam's  attempts  to  develop  a  new 
civilian  economy  of  its  own  have  been 
restricted  by  our  military  buildup  there 
and  by  natural  disaster  such  as  T^hoon 
Karen  in  1962.  This,  coupled  with  Guam's 
remoteness  to  the  mainland  and  sources 
of  capital,  has  made  it  difficult  for  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  get  started.  As  a  re- 
sult, Guam's  industrious  and  intelligent 
people  have  been  largely  reduced  to 
existing  on  that  which  the  military  econ- 
omy brings.  Today,  more  than  80  percent 
of  Guam's  economy  is  dependent  upon 
the  military. 

Given  a  helping  hand,  Guam's  people 
can  do  much  to  make  themselves  eco- 
nomically independent.  Last  year,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  released  its 
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two-volume  eoooomlc  development  study 
of  Quam.  The  study  showed  that  Ouam 
had  excelleBt  economic  potential  In 
several  areas:  tourism,  assembly  plants. 
fishing,  and  livestock  The  Quam  Eco- 
nomic Development  Authority,  an  arm 
of  the  Oovemment  of  Guam,  has  aggres- 
sively followed  up  these  recommenda- 
tions— searching  everywhere  to  attract 
suitable  business  enterprises  to  Quam. 

But  capital  remains  the  problem:  suf- 
ficient private  financing  simply  has  not 
been  available  to  do  the  job  And  no 
sources  of  financing  In  the  Federal  Qov- 
errunent  have  been  persuaded  to  help 
out.  For  example,  the  Qrst  recommenda- 
tion of  Interior's  economic  study  was  for 
a  first-class  hotel,  capable  of  attracting 
tourists  for  which  Guam  has  excellent 
natural  fEM;llltles^l)eautlful  coral 
beaches,  a  txneficent  climate,  and  many 
historical  attractions. 

Shortly  after  the  study  was  released, 
leaders  on  Guam  got  busy.  A  site  wa.s 
selected,  architectural  plans  approved, 
and  a  nonprofit  corporation  formed  to 
handle  flnaiurlng  and  constniction.  Of 
the  $2,800,000  required  to  build  the 
planned  150-room  hotel,  all  but  $500,000 
has  been  raised  or  guaranteed  In  loaxvs. 

Yet  the  project  has  been  stalled  for 
months  because  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  not  seen  fit  to 
advance  the  final  $500,000.  which  is  Ie.ss 
tlian  one-fifth  of  the  total  cost.  If  there 
had  been  a  Guam  development  fund  in 
existence,  this  loan  could  have  been 
granted. 

There  are  other  worthwhile  enterprises 
of  this  nature  on  Guam  that  can  t>e 
started  In  the  near  future.  That  is.  if  the 
Congress  gives  the  people  of  Guam  the 
tools  through  which  they  can  help  them- 
selves. The  most  important  tool.  I  sub- 
mit, is  the  legislation  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. 

Such  legislation.  I  might  add.  can  have 
tiroad  Implications  for  tlie  United  States 
in  the  entire  western  Pacific  area.  Since 
World  War  n  we  have  held  in  tnistee- 
■tUp  for  the  United  Nations  the  vast 
stretch  of  Micronesia — the  island  chains 
of  the  Marianas,  MarshalLs.  and  Caro- 
lines that  include  among  them  such 
familiar  islands  as  Tlnian.  Salpan.  Yap, 
Truk.  and  PeleUu. 

The  United  States  has  been  criticized 
In  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  Mr 
President,  for  no«  providing  enough 
funds  and  expert  assistance  to  help  the 
90,000  people  of  the  trust  territorves  to 
develop  their  own  ecoiu>mies.  Just  how 
solid  the  ground.s  are  for  such  criticisms. 
I  will  not  venture  to  say  at  this  time  As 
chairman  of  the  Territories  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  how- 
ever. I  do  Intend  to  personally  find  out 
in  Use  near  future. 

BDt  I  do  know  this.  Mr.  President: 
0«iam,  the  only  US  soil  in  the  farfiung 
weaCem  Pacific,  lies  in  the  center  of  these 
trust  territories. 

For  these  far-reaching  reasons  I  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  give  early  and 
favorable  conalderation  to  the  legislation 
I  have  today  proposed,  the  Guam  Devel- 
opment Fund  Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  1763)  to  promote  the  eco- 


nomic development  of  Ouam.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bcrbick  i  for  himself  and  other 
Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSE  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINOS  Mr  President,  last  year 
the  Congress  acted,  with  my  full  support, 
to  end  unnecessary  pain  and  mistreat- 
ment of  animals  used  in  scientific  re- 
search. In  so  doing,  we  recognized  our 
re.sponslbillty  to  protect  from  unneces- 
sary and  cruel  suffering  those  creatures 
which  cannot  speak  for  themselves  I  am 
proud  that  we  took  this  action.  It  wels 
long  overdue. 

But  there  is  another  widespread  prob- 
lem of  cruelty  to  animals  which  also  re- 
quires corrective  let^lslation  I  refer  to 
the  widespread  injury  of  the  beautiful 
Tennessee  walking  horse  In  order  to 
alter  Its  natural  gait. 

Most  of  us  at  some  time  In  our  lives 
have  attended  a  horse  show  euid  were 
thrilled  to  see  these  manniflcent  animals 
proudly  prancing  around  a  show  rinu. 
The  Tennessee  walking  horse's  back 
stride  Is  long;  Its  front  feet  barely  touch 
the  eround. 

However.  un.scrupulous  owners  and 
trainers  of  horses,  particularly  Tennes- 
see walking  horses,  have  discovered  that 
If  the  horse's  front  feet  are  sore  he  will 
lift  them  quickly  from  the  ground  and 
take  a  long  striding  step.  This  sorelng  Is 
accomplished  by  use  of  chains  or  tacks 
on  the  feet,  or  by  appljing  a  burning 
agent  to  the  pastern,  the  area  just  above 
the  hoof  The.se  bumlnc;  agent^s  vary,  but 
the  most  common  are  an  oxide  of  mer- 
cury salve  known  as  creeping  cream," 
and  an  oil  of  mustard  mixture  called 
"scooting  juice  '  Other  cruel  techniques 
recently  developed  involve  driving  nails 
into  the  feet,  or  mjecting  Irritants  Into 
the  sole  area  uear  the  heel.  These  are 
more  ditBcult  to  detect,  especially  as 
the  trainers  often  then  cover  the  wound 
with  a  pad  and  place  an  artificial  foot 
over  that  The  horse  moves  in  extreme 
agony,  crouching  on  his  hind  feet  with 
his  head  drawn  ba^-k  and  the  ears  back. 
Often  the  pain  is  so  severe  that  the  horse 
will  try  to  lie  down  in  the  ring. 

The  exhibitors  and  trainers  who  prac- 
tice this  cruelty  claim  that  they  have  to 
foUuw  the  practice  of  inducing  the  sore 
lick  "  to  win  a  blue  nbt>on.  asserting  that 
many  judges  prefer  the  sore  gait.  How- 
ever, these  despicable  practices  are  con- 
demned by  responsible  organizations 
and  by  some  State  legislatures.  The  Ten- 
nessee Walking  Horse  Breeders'  and 
Exhibitors'  Association  of  America  of- 
ficially prohibits  the  sorelng  of  Tennessee 
walkers  for  show  purposes,  and  pub- 
lished a  notice,  effective  September  15. 
1964.  announcing  that  "due  to  flagrant 
violations  by  exhibitors"  It  will  take 
disciplinary  action.  The  American  Horse 
Show  Association  also  protubiLs  the 
showing  of  horses  "equipped  with  arti- 
ficial appliances,  such  as  leg  chains, 
wires  or  taclcs,  bUstering  or  any  other 
cruel  and  inhumane  devices."  But  some 
of  the  bigge.st  shows  do  not  belong  to  the 
American  Horse  Show  Association,  and 
judges  do  not  alwso's  follow  Uie  show 
rules 


My  own  State  of  Maryland  and  other 
States.  Including  Tennessee,  have  laws 
prohibiting  the  showing  of  horses  that 
have  been  tortured  or  cruelly  treated  In 
this  fashion.  Such  a  bill  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature. 
I  ask  that  the  Maryland  and  Tennessee 
sUtutes,  and  the  Wisconsin  State  bill 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Despite  the  rules  of  the  horse  associa- 
tions and  even  State  laws,  these  cruelties 
continue.  An  article  by  Alice  Hlgglns  In 
the  January  11.  1966.  Issue  of  Sports  Il- 
lustrated, a  story  by  George  Coleman  in 
the  January  6.  1966.  edition  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun.  a  story 
In  the  May  30,  19««,  Issue  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  and  statements  by  Mr 
H.  M.  Oler  of  the  American  Humane  As- 
sociation and  Mrs.  Pearl  Twyne  of  the 
American  Horse  Protection  Association 
all  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  practice  of 
sorelng  Tennessee  Walkers  Is  widespread 
I  ask  consent  that  these  articles  and 
statements  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Honorable  Buford  Ellington, 
former  Governor  of  Tennessee  and  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  pleaded  with  the 
president  of  that  organization  7  years 
ago  to  "clean  up  our  own  house. "  before 
legislation  becomes  necessary.  His  letter 
reads  In  its  entirety : 

Mabch   10.  1960. 
Mr    OLrNN  Tr-RNca. 

Prrsidrnt,   Tmne.mee   Walking  Hone  Breed- 
ers' Aagoeiation,  Leiciaburff.  Tenn. 

Dea>  M«.  Tvwn:  I  am  sure  you  can  un- 
derstand my  concern  and  the  concern  of 
many  of  our  fanners,  horse  breeders,  show- 
men and  thoee  In  general  that  love  and  look 
on  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  as  the  finest 
bree<l  in  America. 

As  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Walking 
Horse  Breeders'  Assoclataon  and  In  my  offlclal 
capacity  as  Governor.  I  am  tremendously 
concerned  about  the  adverse  publicity  that 
has  been  given  to  our  association,  our  breed- 
ers and  all  others  concerned  Such  publicity 
does  not  only  affect  the  guilty,  but  »ill 
greatly  affect  the  acceptance  of  the  Tennes- 
see Walking  Horse  to  the  general  public.  I 
want  to  plead  with  you  that  we  "clean  up 
our  own  house"  I  have  known  for  some 
time  the  desire  and  honest  efforts  of  the 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion and  Its  ofHcers  to  take  proper  action  to 
correct  the  situation  May  I  commend  and 
congratulate  you  on  your  efforts. 

I  have  been  associated  with  the  Tennessee 
Legislature— directly  or  Indirectly — for  the 
past  six  sessions.  During  each  of  those  six 
sessions  there  has  arisen  the  possibility  of 
legislation  being  passed  to  curb  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  brought  to  light  In 
recent  publications  And.  I  insist  that  un- 
less we  can  receive  the  cooperation  of  the 
exhibitors,  breeders,  trainers.  Judges,  and  all 
others  concerned,  legislation  will  l>e  passed 
or  our  present  laws  strengthened  to  deal 
with  It  In  our  next  session  of  the  legislature 

I  believe  our  association  would  prefer  to 
work  out  Its  own  problems  rather  than  turn 
them  over — through  the  legislature — to  other 
organizations  and  groups  to  handle.  I  pledge 
you  my  full  cooperation  In  taking  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation 
In  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  the 
Job  within  our  own  association. 
Sincerely, 

BrrroRD  Elliwotot*. 

GotfemoT. 

A  nimiber  of  representatives  of  hu- 
mane groups  in  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
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land,  as  well  as  others,  hAve  tried  to  put 
an  end  to  the  deplorable  practice  of  sore- 
lng a  fine  animal  for  show  purposes. 
They  have  met  with  little  success.  Mr. 
William  C.  Maclnnes  of  Tampa,  Pla., 
former  member  of  the  board  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Breeders  Association,  writes 
thal^- 

For  quite  a  few  years  I  worlced  ...  to 
clean  up  the  abuse  fostered  on  the  show 
walking  horses.  After  concluding  that  I  was 
butting  my  head  against  a  stone  wall.  I  gave 
up  the  effort  of  showing  walking  horses  and 
now  I  only  sit  on  the  side  lines  and  feel  sorry 
for  the  animals. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Blair,  chief  of  Califor- 
nia's Division  of  Fairs  and  Exhibitions, 
stated: 

I  agree  that  this  Is  a  national  problem 
and  we  would  certainly  look  with  favor  on 
any  leglsiatlon  which  would  be  as  severe  as 
our  rules  or  even  more  severe. 

Last  year,  when  I  Introduced  my  bill  on 
this  subject,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reported  unfavorably  on  it,  be- 
lieving that  these  abuses  were  limited 
and  capable  of  being  handled  by  the 
horse  associations.  Subsequent  to  that 
report,  however,  veterinarians  from  the 
Dejjartment  visited  some  of  our  large 
horse  shows,  and  what  they  saw  (Ranged 
their  minds  about  the  need  for  this  bill. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  for  myself 
and  Senators  BAKTUiTr,  Case,  Nelson, 
Pill,  Proxmire,  Randolph,  and  Young 
of  Ohio,  would  prohibit  the  interstate 
shipment  of  horses  that  have  been  in- 
jured for  the  purpose  of  altering  their 
natural  gait.  This  cruelty  has  been  ob- 
served at  nearly  every  Tennessee  Walk- 
ing Horse  Show  held  in  the  United  States. 
My  bill  would  effectively  curb  this  cruelty 
by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  inspect  Tennessee  walking 
horses  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce. 
Because  sored  horses  could  not  be  taken 
to  competitions  outside  their  State,  this 
vicious  practice  would  be  effectively  cur- 
tailed, and  hopefully,  even  eliminated 
altogether. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  articles  will  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 

ORD. 

The  bill  <S.  1765)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inspect 
horses  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce 
to  determine  if  such  horses  have  been 
subjected  to  inhumane  treatment  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  or  altering  their 
natural  gait,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ttdings  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1785 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  transport 
or  ship,  or  cause  to  be  transported  or  shipped, 
or  to  receive  In  interstate  commerce  any 
horse  whose  legs  or  feet  have  been  made 
sore,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  or  altering  the 
natural  gait  of  such  horse.  The  legs  or  feet 


of  a  bone  aball  be  ooaaldered  to  have  l^een 
made  aor*  U  cbaioa  have  been  uaed  in  a 
manner  designed  to  irritate  or  break  the  ekln 
surface  of  the  bone,  or  If  a  bUsterlag  agent 
lias  l>een  applied  Internally  or  ezternaUy  to 
the  horse,  or  U  bums,  cuts,  or  laceratlanfi 
have  been  inflicted  on  tbe  borse,  or  If  a 
cbemlcal  agent,  or  tacka,  nails,  or  wedgee 
bave  been  uaed  mi  the  horse,  or  if  any  other 
method  or  device  has  been  uaed  which  causes 
physical  pain  to  the  borse  when  walking, 
trotting,  or  running. 

(b)  Any  person  guilty  of  violating  this 
Act  aball  be  fined  not  more  than  $600  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  2.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
tboriaed  to  niake  such  inspections  of  boraea 
transported  in.  or  Intended  for  transport  In, 
or  wbicb  bave  been  transported  in,  lnt«'- 
atate  commerce  as  be  deems  necessary  to 
determine  if  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
being  or  have  been  violated.  In  carrying  out 
the  provlalona  of  tbla  Act  tbe  Secretary  shall 
utilize,  to  tbe  mayimnm  ezteht  practicable, 
tbe  existing  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sac.  3.  Wbenever  tbe  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determinea  that  a  violation  of  this  Act 
haa  occurred  be  aliall  inform  the  Attorney 
General  of  such  violation  and  the  Attorney 
General  aball  take  auch  action  with  respect 
to  such  violation  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sac.  4.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorlaed  to  Isaoe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sac.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "Inter- 
state oommerce"  r"""""  commerce  between 
a  point  in  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Bico)  and  any  point  outside  thereoi  or  be- 
tween points  in  tbe  same  State  or  posses- 
sion of  tbe  United  States  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rloo)  but  through  any  point  out- 
side thereof. 

Sbc.  0.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  matters  presented  by  Mr.  Ttdings 
are  as  follows: 

CoDB  or  Tknnesses 

39-420.  ICsdemeanor.  Horse  ahowa — in- 
juring front  legs  or  hoofs  of  horae  for  com- 
petition unlawful:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  owner  or  exhibitor  of  horses  to  make  tbe 
front  legs  and  hoofa  of  auch  boraes  sore  for 
tbe  purpose  of  competition  in  horse  shows 
and  other  almiliar  events  by  inflicting  burns, 
cute,  lacerationa  or  other  injury  or  pain 
upon  tbe  front  legs  or  hoofs  of  aald  horses 
by  the  use  of  blistering  compounda  (com- 
monly referred  to  aa  "scooting  juice" ) ,  sharp- 
pointed  Inatruments  and  other  devices  or 
dmga  (acts  1967,  cb.  66(a)   1). 

39-421.  Disqualification  of  tortured  horae 
at  horse  abow — reports  to  manager  and  dis- 
trict attorney:  It  aball  be  the  duty  of  all 
persons  designated  and  acting  aa  a  ring- 
master of  any  borse  show  or  almllar  event 
to  disqualify  any  horse  determined  by  the 
ringmaster  to  be  suffering  from  abuse  or 
torture  resulting  from  the  causes  set  out  In 
(a)  39-420  from  fiu-ther  partlclpaUon  in  said 
show  and  to  make  a  report  of  tbe  same,  in- 
cluding tbe  name  of  tbe  horae,  the  owner 
of  said  horse,  and  the  exhibitor  of  said  borse, 
to  tbe  manager  or  chairman  of  said  show, 
who  in  turn  shall  report  the  same  in  writing 
to  tbe  district  attorney — general  of  the 
county  wherein  tbe  incident  occurred  for 
appropriate  acUon  (acts  1957,  ch.  66(a)  2) . 

39-422.  Violations  by  owners,  exhibitors 
ringmaster  of  any  borse  show  or  other  event, 
or  tbe  failure  of  tbe  manager  or  chairman 
of  said  show  to  perform  the  duties  required 
of  such  officials  by  article  39-421,  shall  con- 
stitute a  rn1"1»"'»*""''  punishable  by  fine 
and   imprisonment   in    Uie   county    jail    or 


workhouse  as  in  otber  mlsdi 
i»67,  cb.  66(a)  3). 
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Cobb  or  Mabtlaxb 

CKOSLTT    TO    AtTOULS 

Article  27,  section  61.  Injuring,  etc.,  of 
race  horse,  etc.:  Every  person  who  willfully 
and  maliciously  interferes  with,  injures,  de- 
stroys or  tampers  with,  or  who  wlUfuly  sets 
foot,  instigates,  engages  tn  or  In  any  way 
furthers  any  act  by  which  any  borse  used  for 
the  purpose  of  racing,  breeding,  or  competi- 
tive exhibition  of  skill,  breed,  or  stamina  is 
interfered  wltb.  Injured,  destroyed,  or  tam- 
pered with,  or  any  act  tending  to  produce 
such  Interference,  Injury,  destruction  or 
tamp>eriiig,  whether  such  horse  be  the  prop- 
erty of  himself  or  another,  shall  be  deiemed 
guilty  of  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more  than 
3  years.  (An.  Code,  1951,  sec.  78;  1939,  sec. 
71;  1937,  ch.  11.) 


[From  Sports  Illustrated,  Jan.  11,  1960] 
Th«   Tobturi   Must   Ewd 

(If  the  American  Horse  Shows  Association 
has  nerve  enough,  It  can  stop  abuse  of  tbe 
Tennessee  walking  horse  right  now.) 

(By  Alice  Higgins) 
No  sportsmen  have  practiced  such  system- 
atic cruelty  to  horses  for  the  sake  of  a  blue 
ribbon  as  is  being  perpetrated  today.  Shame- 
fully brutal  treatment  of  the  Tennessee 
walking  horse  is  generally  practiced  by 
breeders,  trainers,  and  exhibitors  and  is  tol- 
erated by  the  8PCA,  a  society  founded  pri- 
marily to  protect  the  horse.  Worst  of  all. 
It  is  Ignored  by  the  American  Horse  Shows 
Association,  the  governing  body  of  the  sport, 
which  is  currently  meeting  in  Detroit.  I  say 
worst  of  all  because  the  AHSA  could  stop 
most  of  it  this  week  if  it  chose  to  do  so. 

When  I  first  described  these  abuses  (Sports 
Blustrated,  Jtily  23,  1956),  I  was  optimistic 
that  measures  were  going  to  be  taken  to 
halt  this  borse  torture.  The  various  asso- 
ciations concerned  pio\isly  expressed  a  desire 
to  aid  in  the  cleanup,  rolling  their  collective 
eyes  heavenward — apparently  to  avoid  the 
ugly  Eight  of  quarter  boots  covered  with 
blood,  for  they  bave  taken  no  real  action 
and  the  situation  is  now  far  worse  than  It 
ever  was. 

The  quarter  boot,  designed  to  protect  tbe 
borse  against  injury  as  be  executes  lUs 
unique  running  walk  with  its  long-reaching 
hind  stride,  is  still  being  used  either  to  in- 
jure or  to  cover  up  deliberately  Inflicted 
injuries.  Unfortunately  for  the  breed,  it  was 
discovered  that  if  the  horse's  front  feet  are 
sore  he  will  lift  them  quickly  from  tbe 
ground,  shift  his  weight  to  his  sound  hind- 
quarters and  take  ttie  much  desired  long- 
striding  step.  This  "sorelng"  usually  Is  done 
by  using  chains  or  taclcs  Inside  the  quarter 
boot  or  by  applying  a  burning  agent  to  the 
pastern  area,  which  is  covered  by  tbe  boot. 
ITiese  agents  vary,  but  of  the  two  most  com- 
m.on.  one,  an  oxide  of  mercury  salve,  is  known 
as  creeping  cream,  and  the  other,  an  oil  of 
mustard  mixture,  is  called  scooting  juice. 
The  so-called  big  lick  so  coveted  for  show 
ring  purposes  is  now  almost  completely  the 
"sore  lick." 

One  walking  horse  breeder  hotly  asserts 
that  most  of  the  recent  world  champions 
were  made  with  a  hot  iron.  A  few  others, 
among  them  the  president  of  the  American 
Walking  Horse  Association,  H.  Karl  Tenser 
of  Washington,  D.C..  are  also  incensed. 
Tenser  recently  sent  an  open  letter  to  his 
Members  which  read  in  part: 

"The  feeling  against  the  continued  sore- 
lng pnri  chaining  of  horses  has  reached  a 
point  where  something  must  be  done  to 
correct  it.  •  •  •  Perhaps  getting  back  to 
more  closely  tlePn^vi  gaits  as  a  standard  for 
judging  would  do  the  job.  •  •  •  Exhibitors 
bave  decried  tbe  use  of  inhumane  devices 
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f«r  7««n  UMl  yet  »Uow«d  th«ir  tr&lnen  to 
oontlnu*  tbelr  ua«.  JiKtgas  hATe  baui  crlt- 
lei— rt  for  tylnc  [pladog)  'son'  hones,  and 
y«t  tb«  Judge's  ttbnda  were  tied.  In  my  own 
pfonsl  expeilance  IX  I  hitd  diaqualifled  nU 
at  tb»  eore  honee  tbown  in  front  of  me. 
I  UB  afraid  I  would  bsve  wound  up  ms.ny 
Ubms  wltb  no  hone*  In  the  claae  to  judge. 
So  I.  too,  am  guilty  of  accepting,  even 
thwigh  I  did  not  condone,  the  'aore  lick.'  I 
know,  too  that  every  Walking  Horae  Judge 
baa  been  confronted   with  the  eame  altua- 

UOB." 

Tenaer  received  some  lively  and  approv- 
ing response  from  his  membership.  But 
C.  C.  Turner,  of  Broadway,  Va.,  a  vice  presi- 
dent tn  Yenaer's  organization  and  also  a 
vto*  prealdent  of  the  powerful  Tennessee 
Walking  Horae  Breeders'  Association,  re- 
oelTWl  anonymous  and  abusive  mall  after 
acting  as  a  Judge  at  Dallas.  Turner  removed 
the  boots  In  the  ring  and  examined  the 
hoc  sea  for  soreness  He  Judged  the  class 
accordingly,  with  the  sorest  farthest  down 
tb*  line.  Apparently  awakened  by  this  show 
of  courage,  the  SPCA  attempted  to  inter- 
T«iM,  but  J  Oleim  Turner,  boes  of  the  Dallas 
abow  and  prealdent  of  the  Tennessee  Walk- 
ing Horse  Breeders'  Association  (and  no 
kin  to  C.  C.  Turner),  refused  to  allow  an 
ASPCA  InspecUon. 

■XFKDIXMCT    VXaSUS    PaiNCIPL^ 

Recently  C.  C.  Turner  and  John  H.  Amos, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
tba  TWHBA,  plus  the  other  directing  officers. 
beld  a  meeting  to  seek  agreement  on  correc- 
tive recommendations  to  be  proposed  at 
tbe  current  Detroit  session  of  the  American 
Bora*  Shows  Association,  which  controls 
mora  than  400  recognized  shows.  Amoa  ad- 
TOOAtad  the  complete  elimination  of  boots 
And  aavere  punishment  of  owners  or  trainers 
who  use  any  torture  device.  (Some  de- 
fenders of  the  boot  contend  Ita  elimination 
would  lead  unscrupulous  trainers  to  drive 
amilM  or  wedges  into  the  tender  frog  of 
ttaa  hoof,  a  method  of  soring  difficult  to 
detect.)  But  as  Is  so  often  the  case,  the 
lotereated  parties  were  forced  to  act  on  the 
low  ground  of  expediency  rather  than  the 
loifty  plateau  of  principle,  and  one  of  those 
cotnprotnlses  was  reached  that  seem  to  sat- 
isfy   all    sides    and    actually   settle    nothing 

Tbe  group  agreed  to  recommend  a  new 
boot  that  reveals  the  front  of  the  hoof, 
proteeta  the  tender  coronet  band.  and.  be- 
cause of  an  extra  long  hinge,  drops  back 
when  the  horse  is  at  rest  to  expose  tbe 
pestem  area  for  inspection.  The  only  other 
recommendation — that  a  Judge  be  author- 
ised to  penalize  or  even  disqualify  offend- 
ers— would,  even  If  adopted,  amount  to  no 
more  than  a  tap  on  the  wrist  In  a  situation 
wbere  a  hard  blow  to  the  heart  (perhaps  I 
should  aay  pocketbooki    is   Indicated. 

And  even  theee  mild  suggestions  may  not 
get  Into  the  new  rule  book  of  the  American 
Horae  Sbows  Association.  For  one  thing. 
J.  Olenn  Turner,  who  ts  no  enemy  of  the 
trainer,  has  been  selected  as  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Walking  Horse  Committee  for  tbe 
AHSA.  Turner  has  never  shown  any  dlspoet- 
tton  to  change  the  present  rules,  which  are 
either  so  vaguely  worded  as  to  be  unlnter- 
pretable,  or  simply  misstate  the  situation. 
For  example,  the  rule  took  says:  "Horses 
mui*  be  servlceably  sound  "  Under  present 
practice,  that  means  only  that  Lf  they  don't 
fall  down  they  can  show  The  book  also  says: 
"Judges  shall  dlsqtiallfy  horses  equipped  with 
artificial  appliances  such  as  *  *  *  leg  chains. 
wlree  or  tracks,  blistering,  or  any  other  cruel 
and  inhumane  devices.  •  •  •  White  boots 
may  be  used,  but  they  shall  be  subject  to 
examination  by  show  officials."  Which  of- 
ficials? In  practice,  the  manager  leaves  the 
job  to  tbe  steward  (the  person  who  must  be 
preaent  at  every  recognized  show  to  see  that 
tbe  aaMclatlon's  rulea  are  upheld),  and  the 
steward  passes  the  buck  Hght  back  to  the 
manager  or  to  the  show  veterinarian  or  to 
the  Judge.  If,   by  some  chance,   an  offender 


Is  caught  he  la  disqualified  from  the  class. 
but  he  ta  free  to  ship  his  horse  off  to  the  next 
show. 

U  tbe  AHSA  had  the  nerve  to  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime,  a  lot  of  trainers 
would  be  on  crutches  The  trainers  of 
course,  blame  preastire  from  the  owners,  and 
the  owners  say  the  trainers  are  at  fault. 
(One  owner  quoted  his  trainer:  "Just  don't 
watch  while  I  put  the  boots  on — you'll  feel 
better  when  you  ride  up  to  get  that  ribbon") 

So.  despite  the  courage  of  men  like  Tenser, 
O  C.  Turner,  and  Amos,  there  ts  little  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  self-interested,  rlbbon- 
seeklng  trainer  or  owner  That  leaves  the 
matter  squarely  In  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can Horae  Shows  Association,  which  has  yet 
to  enforce  or  even  clarify  Its  own  tepid  rules. 
If  the  AHSA  at  Its  current  meeting  falls  to 
redefine  Its  rules,  make  clear  who  is  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  them  and  provide  strin- 
gent penalties  for  offenders,  a  few  courageous 
show  managers  are  ready  to  drop  the  walk- 
ing horse  division  entirely  This  may  seem 
a  drastic  remedy,  but  the  vartotis  walking 
horse  societies  have  had  ample  time  to  clean 
their  own  stable  They  have  failed  to  do  so. 
The  AHSA  must  have  the  courage  to  do  It  for 
them. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer.  May  30,  I9e6\ 
A    Show    Hoass    Livxs    in    Aoont— Chains, 

HAasH   Chemicals   on    Hoovbs   Is   PAiNim. 

Pxici  or  Blue  Ribbon 

I  By  Clyde  Osborne) 

Those  prancing,  sleek  Tennessee  walking 
horses  In  show  rings  pay  for  their  ribbons 
with  pain 

The  horses  more  often  than  not  are  badly 
abused  by  trainers  or  owners 

A  N  C  breeder  told  The  Observer  this  week : 

"Don't  buy  your  child  a  Tennessee  walking 
horse  If  you  want  him  to  learn  kindness, 
consideration  of  others,  and  gracious  good 
sportsmanship. 

"Dont  buy  one  unless  you  are  very  sure 
he  Is  never  going  to  attempt  to  show  it  and 
will  only  use  It  for  pleasure  riding  " 

It's  not  that  there's  anything  wrong  with 
the  Tennessee  walking  horse.  He's  a  wonder- 
ful animal  The  trouble  is  with  his  owner 
or  trainer  whose  only  consideration  is  win- 
ning ribbons  And  more  often  than  not  the 
horse  which  wins  the  most  ribbons  is  the 
one  in  greatest  pain. 

The  horse's  agony  Is  his  front  feet  which 
have  been  given  a  dose  of  oil  of  mustard. 
The  hot  substance  penetrates  the  horse's 
ankles  deeply.  laakes  the  feet  painful.  This 
is  a  process  which  the  horse  set  calls  "soring" 

This  accomplishes  a  purpose  with  Inferior 
walking  horses  that  U  bred  Into  the  superior 
members  of  the  breed. 

When  his  front  feet  are  tender,  the  horse 
puu  hU  rear  feet  as  far  as  possible  under 
him  to  support  most  of  his  weight  This 
lowers  his  rump,  gives  him  more  of  the 
desired  walking-horse  conformation 

And  It  puu  him  In  a  position  so  that  he 
throws  his  front  feet  out  farther  In  the  ring. 
It  makes  a  real  prancer  of  him.  another  de- 
sirable quality  In  good  walkers. 

To  make  him  throw  his  feet  out  still  fur- 
ther, the  horse  la  frequently  trained  with 
chains  around  them  He  tries  to  throw  off  the 
chains  as  he  walks,  giving  him  a  longer  kick 
with  the  front  feet  TTie  chains  add  to  his 
misery 

Chains  are  forbidden  in  the  show  ring. 
There  they  are  replac«d  by  leather  boots 
which  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  sliding 
up  and  down  over  the  "sored"  ankles. 

"The  steps  which  win  In  the  horse  show 
today  are  no  longer  the  step  of  the  Ten- 
nessee walking  horse."  said  anot;.  -  breeder 
"They  are  man-made  steps  Th»  f.-u:it  hooves 
are  elongated  and  weighted  to  make  the  horne 
throw  bis  feet  out  even  further  He  h.is  to 
throw  the  foot  to  even  move  it  I  know 
one  trainer  who  put  six  pounds  of  weight  on 
each  hoof.  " 


Sometlmee  the  horses'  feet  seems  to  be  so 
tender  in  the  ring  that  they  can  hardly  walk. 
he  said. 

"Soring"  Is  forblddsn  In  the  bylaws  of 
the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Breeders  Asso- 
ciation, said  Tom  Fulton  of  Lewlsburg,  Tenn  . 
executive  secretary  of  the  organization. 

"But  it's  hard  to  stop.  "Soring"  gives  them 
what  they  call  the  'big  lick".  The  poor  horses 
are  trying  to  walk  on  their  hind  legs.  It's  a 
great  shame,"  said  Tocn  Fulton  of  Lewlsburg 
Tenn.,  executive  secretary  of  the  association 

It  isn't  necessary  at  all,  he  maintained 
"The  horse  which  won  the  most  points  In 
the  nation  last  year  was  never  touched  with 
any  training  devices — chemical  or  mechan- 
ical His  fine  breeding  gave  him  the  'big  kick' 
which  won  for  him." 

This  leads  to  a  point  that  bothers  I^lton 
and  many  other  walker  breeders.  Perform- 
ance is  intended  to  be  and  should  be  based 
on  conformation.  Inherited  ability  and 
training. 

But  with  chemical  and  mechanical  train- 
ing devices.  Inferior  animals  are  winning 
nbt>ons  also.  With  the  majority  of  walking 
stallions  being  showed  "sored"  there's  nu 
way  to  evaluate  the  natural  ability  of  the 
animals  to  do   tbe  walking  gaits. 

It's  possible  and  usual  for  a  horse  with 
Inferior  qualltlea  to  become  a  champion  and 
command  a  high  price  or  a  high  stud  fee. 

"'Stopping  the  bad  practices  la  an  uphill 
fight,"  Fulton  said,  "but  we're  gaining." 

Mucb  of  the  blame  for  the  "soring"  prac- 
tices belongs  to  trainers  at  some  of  the  larger 
stables,  said  Fulton.  "They  have  so  many 
horses  to  train,  they  can't  get  to  each  of  them 
every  day  So  they  'sore'  the  horses  and  they 
perform  well  for  the  owners  when  they  come 
around." 

One  large  stable  Is  believed  to  be  using  the 
"aorlng'  method  to  aid  the  conformation  of 
tu  coiu.  By  making  them  shift  their  weights 
to  the  rear  while  still  young,  the  spine  will 
grow  in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  the  rump 
permanently. 

A  visitor  to  the  stable  counted  47  horses — 
young  and  adult — all  "sored."  The  visitor 
said  the  barn  "smelled  like  a  pickle  factory, 
the  oil  of  mustard  was  so  prevalent." 

At  the  N.C.  State  Fair  horse  show  two  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Pearl  Twyne  of  the  Virginia  Federa- 
tion of  Humane  Societies  showed  up  wlih 
a  veterinarian  and  began  Inspecting  the  feet 
of  some  of  the  walkers  there. 

Fortunately  for  her,  she  had  asked  for 
police  protection.  Horse  owners  and  trainers 
removed  her  t>odily  from  tbe  arena.  And  after 
she  and  the  doctor  got  in  their  car  to  leave, 
the  g^roup  surrounded  them,  hurling  curses 
and  insults 

The  law  forbids  mistreatment  of  animals. 
said  Mrs.  Martha  Boyce  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Humane  Society. 

"This  "soring'  practice  Is  horrible."  she 
said.  "We  get  hundreds  of  complaints  all  of 
the  time.  But  to  prosecute,  you  have  to  get 
the  testimony  of  a  veterinarian.  And  the  vet« 
are  hard  to  get  because  some  dep>end  on  these 
people  for  a  large  part  of  their  business.'" 

"Soring  is  also  forbidden  by  the  American 
Horse  Shows  Association  Judges,  often  train- 
ers themselves,  will  rarely  disqualify  another 
owner  or  trainer. 

US.  Senator  Joseph  D  Tydlngs  o*  Mary- 
land introduced  legislation  on  May  10  that 
would  outlaw  Interstate  shipment  of  any 
horse  whose  legs  or  hooves  have  beta  made 
sore  to  alter  the  animal's  natural  gait. 

Th«  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Sena*^ 
Agriculture    and    Forestry    Committee. 

"Tills  bill  deserves  the  enthusdastic  support 
of  everyone."  said  Mrs.  Boyce. 

The  average  show  life  of  a  Tennessee  walk- 
ing horse  Is  about  six  years.  Pleasure  horses 
are  still  going  strong  In  their  twenties. 

One  trainer  sores  for  shows  but  not  at  other 
times,  he  said  "But  big  name  guysl  Their 
horses  stand  like  that  year  in  and  year  out 
It's  nationwide  " 

What  can   be  done  about  It?  It  Involves 
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people  with  money  wbo  need  eome  otber 
bobby — some  other  outlet  tban  winning 
ribbons,  said  a  breeder. 

[From  the  New  York  World -Telegram  and 

the  Sun,  Jan.  Q,  1906] 

Spur  or  the  Moment — Tortttre  Stiu,  Ooads 

THE  Walking  Horsb 

(By  George  Coleman) 

The  Tennessee  walking  horse  cruelty  Is  set 
to  hobble  Into  the  1960  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Horse  Shows  Assn.  opening  at 
Lexington,  Ky„  a  week  from  today. 

There's  a  new  rule  that's  supposed  to  bog- 
tie  any  trainers  messing  around  with  walking 
horses:  "Any  horse  foaled  after  Jan.  1,  1906, 
with  scars  around  the  coronet  or  pastern  area 
(Just  above  the  hoof)  ts  Ineligible  for  compe- 
tition."' Plus,  "The  use  of  any  substance  on 
the  coronet  or  pastern  area  which  la  evident 
during  show  performance  Is  prohibited  .  .  ." 

For  five  years,  since  this  newspaper  and 
Sports  Illustrated  exposed  tbe  bloody  busi- 
ness, the  AHSA  has  been  passing  noose-tight- 
enlng  rules  and  the  cruelty  continues. 

A  matter  rOR  RHTMX? 

At  that  time  despite  published  photos  of 
horses  bleeding  to  the  extent  of  staining  the 
tanbark  of  show  rings,  the  AHSA  officers 
didn't  believe  what  they  saw.  The  late  Adrian 
Van  Slnderen,  then  AHSA  president,  at  the 
1960  convention  whitewashed  the '  cruelty 
with  a  32-Une  poem  In  his  report: 

*//  you  desire  a  saddle  horse, 
A  Korse  ttiat's  sure  to  please 
Juat  buy  yourself  a  xoalking  horse. 
And  ride  along  with  ease  .  .  ." 

But  before  the  three-day  meeting  ended 
the  AHSA  took  ite  Initial  halting  steps  to 
curb  the  torture  of  the  walking  horae.  Three 
months  later  at  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  TWH 
breeders'  annual  dinner,  Tennessee's  Gov. 
Buford  Ellington  told  600  owners  and  train- 
era,  "Either  you  stop  messln'  with  walking 
horse  cruelty  or  I'll  chase  every  last  one  of 
you  over  the  Great  Smokey  Mountains." 
Everybody  smiled. 

A  ttpicai.  penalty 

Despite  dozens  of  antl-cruelty  rules  In 
the  AHSA  book,  the  cruelty  goes  on.  Here"s 
an  example  why:  Three  trainers  were  found 
guilty  of  showing  bleeding  horses  at  Kansas 
City's  American  Royal  Horse  Show.  So  tbe 
AHSA  directors  suspended  tbe  three  for  three 
months  until  April  1.  1066,  during  the  winter 
time  when  the  horsemen  wouldn't  be  showing 
anyway.  That's  a  penalty? 

In  tbe  walking  horse,  the  longer  and 
higher  the  stride,  the  better  tbe  ride  and 
performance.  Instead  of  taking  months  to 
teach  tbe  animal  and  being  content  with  Its 
best,  the  trainers  apply  a  burning  mercury 
ointment  at>ove  the  hoovee.  Soon  tbe  fieeh 
Is  blistered. 

On  top  of  the  hooves  go  upislde-down 
cups  of  rubber  called  boots  and  Inside  the 
boots  on  top  of  the  bliaters  are  tacks.  As 
the  boots  and  tacks  rub  the  flesh  rawer,  the 
horse,  to  relieve  tbe  pain,  barely  touches 
the  front  feet  to  the  ground.  To  keep  his 
balance  he  Increases  the  back  stride.  That's 
the  way  some  show  ribbons  are  won. 

the  newkst  doocx 
T.)e  latest  trick  is  deliberately  to  drive  a 
nail.  In  shoeing,  into  tbe  horse's  foot.  That 
accomplishes  the  same  result  as  the  burning 
ointment  and  tacks.  And  there's  no  rule  In 
the  AHSA  book  about  a  nail  In  the  foot. 

Statement  bt  Mr.  H.  M.  Olxr,  RKTRCSENTiNa 
THE  American  Humane  Association  and 
the  Chattanooga,  "Tenn.,  Httmank  Educa- 

•noNAL    SOCIBTT 

(At  the  national  celebration  of  the  walking 
horse,  Shelbyrllle,  Tenn.,  Sept.  4,  196S) 
I    arrived    at    the    horse    show   on    Friday 

night,  August  ae,  1066. 


■ATOinaT,  AvcxrsT  se,  less 
My  first  expnlence  was  seeing  a  sore  mare. 
She  was  vety  stlC  and  sore  and  cotild  barely 
walk. 

Z  saw  the  blacksmith  applying  some  chem- 
ical to  a  horse's  hoof.  The  horse  reacted 
violently  to  the  pain.  "When  the  owner  saw 
my  IdentUlcattOB,  he  took  the  horse  and 
rode  off.  I  eould  not  follow  and  cotild  not 
get  tbe  identity  ot  the  owner. 

The  horses  were  used  constantly  wearing 
heavy  chains  which  tore  their  pasterns  badly 
wearing  the  hair  off — some  were  bleeding. 

WB>NXSDAT,  BKPTKMBEX  I 

I  saw  a  man  cut  a  walking  horse's  foot 
at  the  coronet  band  with  a  razor  blade,  and 
rub  salt  In  the  wound.  I  asked  h<Tn  what  he 
did  that  for,  he  did  not  answer  and  when  he 
•aw  my  Identification,  he  rode  rapidly  away. 
Every  night  at  the  horse  show,  the  horses 
were  shown  stiff  and  sore.  After  working  tmd 
getting  warmed  t^i,  they  did  not  show  so 
mucb  stiff nesa.  However,  after  standing,  they 
moved  sore  after  being  judged.  This  seems  to 
be  routine. 

In  one  claae  one  of  tbe  exhibitors  who  had 
not  been  pinned,  or  tied,  was  angry  and  he 
jumped  the  gate  (about  2  feet)  out  of  the 
ling  without  getting  permission  to  leave  and 
without  waiting  for  the  gate  to  be  <^>ened. 
A  policeman  told  me  that  when  the  rider  got 
outatde,  he  hit  tbe  horse  in  the  head  in 
anger. 

H.  U.  Olkb, 
Humane    Agent,    Huinaixe    Educational 

SocUtji  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
(Representing  the  American  Humane 
Association). 


Statement  bt  Pkakl  Twtne,  HtTMANE  Or- 
ncn  or  the  Vieginia  Federation  or  Hu- 
mane SocirrxBS 

I  arrived  at  the  horse  show  on  Thursday, 
September  3, 1066. 

THUESOAT,  BBTKMBEB  3,  ABOUT  NOOIf 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  black  mare, 
later  Identified  as  the  same  one  seen  by  Mr. 
Oler.  This  mare  was  so  eore  that  she  pain- 
fully set  each  foot  down  and  quivered.  She 
had  to  cross  a  small,  shallow  ditch,  she 
^>raddled  and  could  not  make  It.  I  took  plc- 
turee.  Tbe  man  leading  her  had  to  pull  and 
yell  at  her  to  force  her  over  the  ditch. 

I  walked  around  the  stabled  area  where 
tbe  walking  horses  were  kept.  I  saw  a  groom 
of  the  Circle  R  stables  rubbing  a  liquid  out 
of  a  bottle  on  the  pastern  area  of  the  fore 
feet  both  fore  and  aft.  There  had  been  a  pur- 
ple colored  dye  on  the  feet,  but  tbe  groom 
rubbed  so  hard  that  tbe  color  disappeared 
and  a  large  raw  spot  appeared  over  the  coro- 
net band  In  front,  and  it  became  sore  In  back. 
Tb»  horse  was  crosstled  and  oould  not  get 
away.  I  asked  the  groom  what  the  Uquld 
wotild  do,  and  he  replied  that  It  made  the 
horse  itlng.  The  horse  was  swinging  Its  foot 
back  and  forth.  As  I  watched  the  horse  as- 
•umed  the  typical  walking  horse  stance. 

I  saw  the  same  thing  at  barn  No.  28,  no 
name  on  tbe  stall. 

I  saw  waUdng  horses  being  warmed  up. 
They  were  all  moving  with  the  sore  Uck  and 
were  very  stiff. 

TRmSOAT  evening,  SXPTEMBER  3 

Class  41 — No.  626,  Ebony's  Image — received 
the  first  ribbon.  In  my  opinion  the  horse  was 
very  sore.  I  was  sitting  In  the  reserve  section 
of  the  stadium  and  Mr.  OHex  was  standing 
at  the  entrance.  We  both  marked  our  Indi- 
vidual programs,  and  we  agreed  (separately) 
that  this  yearling  was  very  sore.  We  both 
thotight  that  the  entries  In  the  class  (Cham- 
pionship Walking  Yearling)  had  been  sored. 
We  were  unable  to  get  the  services  of  any 
veterinarian  In  the  State  of  Tennessee  to 
work  with  us,  and  did  not  have  a  veterinar- 
ian to  confirm  our  opinions. 

Class  43.  Ovraer-amateur,  walking  mares, 
any  age.  All  horses  were  sore  to  varying  de- 
grees. When  the  class  was  told  to  line  up  for 


judging,  and  were  requested  not  to  remove 
the  boots  until  requested  to  do  so,  the  grooms 
rushed  In  to  brush  the  horses,  and  many  of 
them  threw  dirt  on  the  horses  feet.  I  have 
seen  tbls  happen  In  many  shows  and  It  was 
done  to  hide  the  blood  and  chafDng. 

Mr.  Oler  and  I  both  agreed  that  No.  137. 
Go  Boy's  Dream;  No.  140,  Lady  Oodlva;  and 
No.  337,  Go  Boy's  Miss  Nassau  (one  of  the 
sorest  In  my  opinion  I  have  seen)  were  all 
sore.  When  No.  337  was  pulled  up,  she  al- 
most fell.  After  being  cooled  when  she  moved 
her  hocks  were  bent  under  at  an  absurd 
angle  and  pointed  outward.  No.  943,  Miss 
Sun  Glo  and  No.  960.  Shadows  Oolden  Girl 
were  very  sore  In  my  opinion  and  that  of 
Mr.  Oler's. 

Class  No.  45  walking  geldings,  4  years  old 
and  over. 

No.  1191,  Sun's  Dark  Demon  was  so  sore 
and  in  dtinger  of  collapsing  that  a  retired 
veterinarian  sitting  next  to  me  remarked 
that  the  horse  was  either  exhausted  or  overly 
sored  and  should  have  been  removed  from 
the  class.  But  No.  1191  was  kept  In  the  class 
when  the  others  (eliminated  from  competi- 
tion) were  dismissed.  He  was  forced  to  work 
excessively  around  the  ring  In  his  condition. 
He  was  placed  sixth,  and  the  people  around 
me  gasped  as  they  thought  the  horse  would 
fall  in  the  ring. 

raiDAT,  SEPTEMBER  3 

In  the  morning  about  8  a.m.  until  1  pjn., 
Mr.  Oler  and  I  walked  around  the  grounds 
and  I  took  both  moving  pictures  and  still 
shots  In  color.  We  saw  tbe  same  conditions 
of  sore  walking  barses  being  warmed  up. 

Specifically,  one  of  the  cruelest  acts  I  have 
seen  was  done  on  the  black  mare  that  Mr. 
Oler  and  I  bad  both  seen  earlier  In  tbe  show. 
The  one  that  was  so  sore.  She  was  being 
dragged  into  the  blacksmith.  Inching  her 
way.  She  was  In  such  pain  that  when  the 
blacksmith's  helpers  was  trying  to  remove  her 
fore  shoes,  she  closed  her  eyes,  breathed  hard, 
tucked  her  hind  feet  far  In  front  of  her, 
moaned  and  tried  to  lie  down.  She  was  cross 
tied  and  her  trainer  and/or  her  owner. 
Jerked  her  and  yelled  at  her.  She  stood 
swaying,  breathing  hard.  They  started  to  cut 
her  feet,  and  1  have  never  seen  a  horse  with 
Its  feet  cut  so  deep  or  tbe  frog  cut  as  this 
mare.  They  were  down  In  the  quick.  A  woman 
standing  next  to  me  had  tears  on  her  checks 
and  she  said  "How  can  they  do  this?"  She 
walked  away.  That  mare  was  kept  tied  there 
from  3  to  4  hours.  I  walked  away  and  came 
back  several  times.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
them  cutting  her  sore  feet  so  d«eply. 

Mr.  Oler  came  back  after  I  left  and  be  saw 
one  blacksmith  (or  his  helper)  take  up  an 
electric  t(»«h,  ground  it  on  the  mare's  shoe 
(off  side) .  A  twitch  had  been  put  on  her  Up, 
and  they  burned  her  foot.  They  poured 
water  on  the  foot  and  It  steamed.  Then 
they  plunged  the  foot  Into  a  bucket  of  water. 
"The  owner  and/or  trainer  held  the  mare's 
bead  throughout  this  torture.  'When  the  mare 
was  led  back  to  her  stable.  No.  21  In  bam 
62,  Mr.  Oler  followed  and  when  tbe  mare 
bad  to  be  led  down  an  Incline  to  the  stable, 
she  could  not  walk  but  slid  down  trying  to 
protect  her  forefeet.  Later  I  saw  her  being 
worked  In  a  ring  with  a  young  woman  on 
her.  I  took  moving  |)lctures  of  her  being  rid- 
den. When  tbe  woman  saw  me  taking  the 
pictures,  she  saluted  me  and  left  the  ring. 
We  could  not  find  her,  the  mare,  or  the 
trainer  afterward.  Many  people  standing 
around  In  groups  were  commenting  on  tbe 
pitiful  condition  of  this  mare.  8be  gave  a 
beautiful  performance  of  a  show  walking 
horse,  flowing  barely  touching  the  ground 
with  her  forefeet. 

American  Horse  Protectiok 

Association,  Inc., 
Arlington,  Va.,  February  €,  1367. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Senate  Offloe  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  In  the  89th  Con- 
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fou  Introduced  SenAte  Bill  No.  3338 
vhldi  would  mjik«  It  uolAwful  for  uiy  p«r- 
•on  to  transport  or  ahlp  In  lntarctat«  com- 
maro*  any  bors«  wboae  feet  and  legs  have 
b««n  made  core  for  the  purpoae  of  affecting 
or  altering  the  natural  gait  through  pain  for 
eocap«tiUve  purpoaee.  S.  3338  waa  referred  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  con- 
•Ideratlon.  That  Department  gave  an  un- 
faTorable  report,  and  following  a  request 
from  your  ofBce.  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reconsidered  its  position.  It  sent 
vetarlnarlans  to  vtsit  the  big  and  important 
horae  shows  to  see  whether  such  legislation 
was  necessary.  At  the  suggestion  of  your  of- 
fice I  kept  In  touch  with  the  VJS.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  give  them  Information 
which  would  help  them  in  their  research  I 
think  that  Department  has  now  reversed  lis 
position  and  feels  that  Federal  legislation  Is 
necessary. 

The  American  Horse  Shows  Association  has 
adopted  a  rule  for  recognized  shows  that  any 
horse  focUed  after  January  1,  1006.  with  scars 
around  the  coronet  or  pastern  area  will  be 
Ineligible  for  oompetltlon.  Tills  rule  has  not 
stoppsd  the  cruelty  as  I  have  attended  shows 
and  have  seen  walking  horses  moving  In 
•ever*  pain.  The  trainers  are  more  subtle. 
tlMj  are  now  driving  nails  in  the  feet,  put- 
ting wedges  in  the  frog  of  the  foot,  or  in- 
jecting Irritants  In  the  sole  near  the  heels 
Tlxis  Is  then  covered  with  a  pad.  and  the 
artlflclal  foot  placed  over  that.  The  horse 
ortSD  carries  at  least  6  pounds  of  weight  on 
each  fore  foot. 

Kncloaed  Is  material  which  covers  the  shows 
through  1906.  the  1967  show  season  has  not 
stairtMl.  The  State  of  California.  Kentucky. 
and  others  use  public  money  to  finance  State 
Fain  and  horse  shows.  I  nrote  to  the  State 
VstsrlxuLrlan.  and  he  wrote  me  that  his  office 
requires  that  each  Walking  horse  entered  In 
tbeas  State  financed  shows,  must  permit 
"^■■"l*'  examination  of  the  walking  horse's 
feet.  In  spite  of  this  some  are  shown  in  pain 
He  says  that  if  they  cannot  stop  this,  they 
will  not  finance  this  class.  A  copy  of  his  letter 
is  enclosed  for  your  Information. 

Tou  are  known  for  your  liberal  views  and 
for  championing  the  underdog.  These  horses 
are  badly  til- treated,  and  we  respectfully  urge 
yo«  to  reintroduce  your  bill  In  the  90th  Con- 
graas.  We  will  all  work  with  you  and  do  all 
in  our  power  to  get  passage  of  the  bill. 

Hopefully. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pkaml  Twtn«. 

Prendent 

3t*t«  or   CALrrosNiA, 
DKPAarME.vT  or  AoBicT7i,rtrsB, 
SacrameTito,  Sovember  2. 1966 
lira.  Paul  U   Twtni. 
President,  Huma;ie  Soctetiea,  Inc  , 
ArUngton,  Va 

HmjJL  Mas.  Twtnx:  California  has  no  law 
•peeUcally  pertaining  to  mistreatment  of 
horses.  However,  the  rules  of  the  Division  of 
Pmln  and  Exposltiona  provide  that  Walking 
Horass  must  be  examined  by  the  Judge  or 
Tsterlnarlan  and  It  is  our  policy  to  disqualify 
any  horse  found  to  be  sore. 

The  Oallfomia  Professional  Horsemen's 
Association  and  other  horsemen's  groups 
have  been  very  cooperative  in  helping  to  en- 
force our  rules  and  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
Inforai  them,  as  well  els  the  American  Horse 
8lM>wa  Association,  that  unless  the  use  of 
InltAnta  ceases,  we  will  remove  WalUng 
Boras  performance  classes  from  our  Master 
Prsmlum  LUt.  This  would  have  the  effect 
Of  burrlnc  this  breed  from  the  51  shows 
pnaently  sponsored  by  the  State  of  Call- 
fomla. 

I  acr**  Uiat  this  is  a  national  problem 
and  we  would  certainly  look  with  favor  on 
any  Isglalatlon  which  would  be  as  severe 
a*  oar  rules  or  even  more  severe 

It  sssms  that  we  are  making  good  progress 
IB  this  matter,  but  we  still  do  have  offenders 
iB  spite  of  our  rather  extensive  program  and 


would,  of  course,  welcome  any  help  we  can 
get. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  B  Baix. 
Chief.   D%vUion  of   Fain  and  Erpoti- 
tions. 

SsNATX  Bn-L  93— Stats  of  Wisconsin 
An  act  to  create  947.13  of  the  statutes,  relat- 
ing to  cruelty  to  walking  horses  and  pre- 
vention thereof  and  providing  penalties 

ANALTSIS    ST    THE    LSCISUkTIVB    axrXXKNCB 

BUBCAU 

(The  bill  prohlbiu  training,  showing  or 
exhibiting  any  horse  whose  legs  or  hoofs 
have  been  mode  sore  and  Impose  a  penalty 
for  a  violation.  It  also  prescribes  how  a  viola- 
tion can  be  proved. 

(The  steward,  manager  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  a  horse  show  must  have  a  state 
veterinarian  present  to  examine  the  horses 
for  a  violation  of  the  law  and  requires  that 
violations  be  reported  to  the  district  attorney 
A  penalty  Is  also  imposed  for  a  violation  of 
these   requirements  \ 

The  p>eople  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  rep- 
resented In  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows 

947  12  of  the  sUtutes  Is  created  to  read: 

"947  Vi  Cruelty  to  walking  horses;  preven- 
tion thereof 

"(  1 1  lai  Whoever  trains,  shows  or  exhibits 
or  causes  to  be  trained,  shown  or  exhibited 
any  horse  whose  legs  or  hoofs  are  sore  and 
have  been  made  so  for  the  purpoee  of  affect- 
ing or  altering  the  natural  gait  of  the  horse 
may  be  fined  not  leas  than  960  nor  more  than 
•500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  6  months 
or  both 

"ib)  No  walking  horse  shall  be  permitted 
to  oomp>ete  or  be  exhibited  In  any  show,  fair 
or  exhibition  for  profit  or  pleasure.  If  said 
horse's  front  legs  or  hoofs  show  any  evidence 
of  any  of   the  following 

"1  That  chains  were  used  on  or  applied 
to  the  horse  to  break  Its  skin  surface. 

"i  That  a  blistering  agent  designed  to  and 
capable  of  m&klng  the  horse's  feet  or  hoofs 
sore  was  applied  internally  or  externally  to 
the  horse. 

'3  That  burns,  cuts  or  lacerations  de- 
signed to  and  capable  of  making  the  horse's 
feet  or  hoofs  sore  were  inflicted  on  the  horse. 

"4  That  a  chemical  agent,  tack,  nail  or 
wedge,  designed  to  and  capable  of  making 
the  horse's  feet  or  hoofs  sore,  was  applied  to 
the  horse,  or 

"5  That  any  other  method  or  device  de- 
signed to  and  capable  of  making  the  horse's 
feel  or  hoofs  sore  was  used  on  or  applied  to 
the  horse 

"(2)  (a)  The  steward,  manager  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  every  horse  show,  fair 
or  exhibition  where  walking  horses  are  shown 
or  exhibited  shall  have  a  state  veterinarian 
present  thereat  whose  duty  It  is  to  examine 
the  legs  and  hoofs  of  every  walking  horse 
before  It  enters  the  show  ring  to  determine 
any  violation  of  sub  (  1 )  At  the  time  of  the 
examination  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  must  be 
free  of  any  covering  whatsoever,  so  the  entire 
hoof  Is  open  for  Inspection  The  veterinarian 
shall  be  present  In  the  show  ring  with  the 
Judge  at  the  time  said  Judge  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  Judging  walking  horses 
examines  and  inspects  the  front  legs  and 
hoofs  of  the  horses  before  making  his  awards 
and  he  shall  assist  the  Judge  In  the  examina- 
tion of  each  entry  If  the  examination  dis- 
closes evidence  of  a  vlnlatlon  of  sub  (1»  It 
Is  the  duty  of  the  steward,  manager  or  other 
person  In  charge  of  the  show,  fair  or  exhibi- 
tion to  immediately  disqualify  the  horse 
from  further  competition  and  In  such  case 
the  state  veterinarian  and  the  steward,  man- 
ager or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  show. 
fair  or  exhibition  shall  Immediately  notify 
the  district  attorney  of  the  county  wherein 
the  show,  fair  or  exhibition  is  held  of  the 
facte  and  supply  him  with  the  name  of  the 
horse    the  name  of  the  owner    the  name  of 


the  trainer  or  handler  and  the  name  of  the 
rider  or  exhibitor  of  the  horae. 

"(b)  'Walking  horse'  as  used  in  this  sub- 
section means  and  Includes  the  breed  of 
horse  known  as  a  Tennessee  walking  horse. 

"(c)  Any  person  violating  this  subsection 
may  be  fined  not  leas  than  (36  nor  more  than 
•  100. 

"(3)  The  director  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  is  charged  with  administering 
this  section.  He  should  direct  the  state  veter- 
inarian to  make  such  inspections  and  exam- 
inations as  he  deems  necessary  to  determine 
violations  of  this  section  and  In  particular 
shall  direct  the  state  veterinarian  to  be  pres- 
ent at  all  horse  shows  where  walking  horses 
are  shown." 


AMENDMENT  OF  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  CERT'AIN 
EXTENSIONS  OP  CREDIT  INIMICAL 
TO   THE    NATIONAL   INTEREST 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duced today  for  myself  and  Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER  a  bill  which  will  tighten  the  rc- 
strlctlona  on  the  operations  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
use  of  credits  extended  by  that  bank  for 
the  purchase  of  D.S.  materials  which 
might  ultimately  result  In  strategic  bene- 
fits to  unfriendly  Communist  countries 

This  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  efforts  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  approve  a 
credit  extension  to  a  friendly  country  for 
purchase  of  U5.  automobile  tooling  ma- 
chinery, which  in  turn  would  be  tran.s- 
shlpped  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing automobile  production  In  Rus- 
sia. 

I  am  quite  sure  all  Senators  are  aware 
of  the  proposed  credit  extension  to  In- 
stltuto  Moblllare  Itallano,  which  In  tum 
would  make  purchases  of  automobile  ma- 
chine tools  In  this  country.  These  tools 
would  be  destined  for  use  In  completing  a 
Plat  automobile  plant  In  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  Intend  to  at 
this  ♦•  Jie  argue  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  piopofled  IMI-Plat  credit.  There  Is 
much  more  to  this  proposal  than  a  mere 
$50  million  worth  of  airtomoblle  machine 
tools  to  make  more  wheels  available  to 
Russia. 

There  is  the  precedent  by  which  every 
Communist  country  In  the  world  can 
obtain  the  benefits  of  Export-Import 
Bank  credits,  and  U.S.  manufacturins 
superiority,  tiy  Inducing  a  non-Commu- 
nist friend  of  ours  to  make  application 
for  Export-Import  Bank  credit  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  buying  U.S.  products 
for  transshipment  to  our  friend's  Com- 
munist friend. 

The  Intent  of  the  original  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  was  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  US  exports  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  Russian  development  un- 
der the  Communists,  but  when  the  Rus- 
sians failed  to  keep  their  word  on  the 
payment  of  Russia's  debts  to  the  United 
States  the  Bank  blackballed  the  Com- 
munists and  they  have  not  since  betn 
eligible  for  Export-Import  Bank  credits 

Not  long  ago,  we  saw  the  culmination 
of  a  deal  by  which  Russia  obtained  wheat 
from  this  country  with  Export-Import 
Bank  guarantee"  of  payment  to  the 
U.S.  wheat  sellers,  which  was  just  an- 
other way  of  giving  Russia  the  benefits 
but  not  the  credit. 

Ndw,  we  are  about  to  see  the  creation 
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of  a  new  policy  by  which  Russia  and 
other  Communists  will  get  the  benefits 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  UJ3. 
manufacturing  quality  and  Ingenuity 
simply  by  hiding  behind  our  friends  who 
have  been  building  good  records  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

When  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  conducted  hearings  re- 
cently on  the  proposed  IMI-Plat  deal, 
administration  witnesses  supported  the 
proposal.  They  used  numerous  argu- 
ments, Including  the  classic  that  "if 
they  do  not  get  the  machinery  from  us 
they  will  buy  it  elsewhere." 

This,  Mr.  President,  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion: "If  such  a  [>osition  makes  sense 
then  why  not  make  the  sale  of  the  ma- 
chine tools  direct  to  Russia?  Why  are 
we  saying  we  are  not  making  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  available  to  Russia 
.and  at  the  same  time  the  bank's  line 
of  credit  and  U.S.  machine  tools  avail- 
able to  Italy  which  In  turn  makes  them 
available  to  Russia? 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  truth 
gap  in  our  foreign  policy. 

I  wonder  what  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  position  would  be  if  our 
friend,  Mexico,  with  an  Eximbank 
credit  at  least  as  good  as  IMI,  would 
make  application  for  a  line  of  credit  to 
buy  automobile  machine  tools  from  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
shipment to  Cuba? 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  not 
only  prohibit  a  line  of  Eximbank 
credit  to  Communist  countries,  but  It 
also  would  prohibit  the  use  of  Exim- 
bank credit  by  non-Communist  coun- 
tries for  purchase  of  U.S.  material  to  be 
transshipped  for  use  in  Russia. 

There  is  the  exception  In  this  bill.  Mr. 
President,  whereby  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  approve  either  a  line 
of  credit  to  a  Communist  country,  or  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  line  of  credit 
made  to  a  non-Communist  country  by 
the  Eximbank,  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  such  approval  would  be 
In  the  national  interest.  He  would  be 
required,  as  he  now  is  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  to  report  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  30  days  after  said 
determination. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1766)  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945  to  prohibit 
certain  extensions  of  credit  Inlinlcal  to 
the  national  Interest,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER>.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  109(e) 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 109(e)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  which  would  discontinue  the 


spedRc  statutory  requirement  that  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  make  an  aimual 
audit  of  the  general  supply  fund. 

This  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Comptroller  General  who  reported 
that  when  the  1949  act  was  approved,  the 
Federal  departments  sind  agencies  were 
required  to  transmit  their  vouchers  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  disbursing  of- 
ficers accounts.  Subsequently,  Congress 
enacted  the  Budget  and  Accoimtlng 
Procedures  Act  of  1950  and  other  laws 
which  gave  the  General  Accounting 
Office  wide  latitude,  in  determining  the 
type  and  scope  of  its  audits  of  agency 
accounts  and  records.  The  Comptroller 
General  further  reported  that  in  the  17 
years  since  the  general  supply  fimd  was 
established,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  strengthened  its  finan- 
cial management  program  by  first,  in- 
stallation of  an  accounting  system  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office ; 
second,  adoption  of  an  automatic*  data 
processing  system  with  built-in  controls 
and  programed  reporting  features;  and 
third,  the  use  of  internal  audit  and  on- 
site  audit  of  appropriations  and  funds 
under  its  control. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  in  law  and 
procedures  since  1949,  the  Comptroller 
General  contends  that  the  audit  required 
by  section  109  of  the  Property  Act  is  not 
needed  and  that  ample  authority  exists 
imder  the  broad  general  authority  of  the 
1921  and  1950  acts  to  audit  and  review 
the  operations  of  the  fund,  as  follows: 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Accoimtlng 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67)  and 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  63)  provide  ample  authority  for  this 
Office  to  review  the  General  Supply  Fund 
when  determined  necessary  or  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  any  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  whether  they  are  examinations  of 
financial  statements  or  otherwise.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  specific  audit  requirement  of  the 
1940  act.  we  would  have  the  same  freedom 
of  choice  under  the  broad  general  audit  au- 
thority given  to  us  under  the  1950  and  1921 
acts  in  selecting  period  and  scope  of  finan- 
cial reviews  that  we  have  in  other  areas  In 
OSA,  and  in  other  agencies  in  general. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  permit 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  ex- 
amine the  financial  statements,  records, 
procedures,  and  audit  of  the  supply  fund 
when  required  on  a  test  or  ssimple  basis, 
rather  than  in  detail  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
dated  January  31,  1967,  which  contains 
additional  Justification  and  background 
on  this  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1767)  to  amend  section 
109(e)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClellan 
is  as  follows: 


COMPTROLLZR  GENTSAI. 

or  THE  Unttxd  Statks, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  31, 1967. 

Hon.  HlTBEKT  H.  HUMPHRET, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Deak  Ma.  PRxsmxNT:  In  accordance  with 
the  congressional  mandate  set  out  in  section 
312  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921, 
approved  June  10.  1921.  ch.  18,  42  Stat.  25. 
31  U.S.C.  53,  that  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress "•  •  •  looking  to  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  in  public  expenditures"  and  in  or- 
der to  provide  flexibUity  in  the  program- 
ming of  our  audits  thus  permitting  more 
effective  use  of  our  manjKiwer,  we  wish  to 
present  for  the  consideration  of  Ck)ngress  a 
legislative  proposal  to  discontinue  the  spe- 
cific statutory  requirement  that  the  Comp- 
troller Oneral  shall  make  an  annual  audit 
of  the  General  Supply  P^ind. 

The  General  Supply  F^ind,  as  established 
under  section  109  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  ap- 
proved June  30,  1949.  ch.  288,  63  Stat.  382. 
as  amended,  5  U.S.C.  630g,  was  Intended  to 
finance  (1)  the  centralized  procurement  of 
supplies,  equipment,  and  noni>ersonal  serv- 
ices for  the  use  of  Federal  agencies  and  (2) 
the  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of 
personal  property.  The  act  of  Sept«nber  1. 
1954,  ch.  1211.  68  Stat.  1126.  40  U.S.C.  491(d), 
made  the  General  Supply  Fund  avaUable  also 
for  financing  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  interagency  motor 
pool  systems.  Payments  by  requisitioning 
agencies  are  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  at  levels  which  will 
recover,  so  far  as  practicable,  all  elements  of 
cost  except  certain  operating  and  adnalnls- 
tratlve  costs  of  the  supply  operation  financed 
by  annual  appropriations. 

The  present  requirement  for  making  an 
annual  audit  of  the  General  Supply  Fund 
and  submitting  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  is  contained  In  section  109(e)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  5  U.S.C.  630g(e).  which 
provides : 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  an  annual  audit  of  the 
General  Supply  Fund  as  of  June  30.  and  there 
shall  be  covered  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  sur- 
plus found  therein,  all  assets,  liabilities,  and 
prior  losses  considered,  above  the  amounts 
transferred  or  appropriated  to  establish  and 
maintain  said  fund,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  report  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually the  results  of  the  audit,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  have  re- 
garding the  status  and  operations  of  the 
fund." 

This  1949  audit  requirement  was  derived, 
with  some  modification,  from  a  similar  re- 
quirement in  the  act  of  February  27.  1929. 
ch.  354,  45  Stat.  1342,  which  originaUy  es- 
tablished a  predecessor  general  supply  fund 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  Our  audit  ac- 
tivities in  1929  were  restricted  generally  to 
a  centralized  audit  of  vouchers  transmitted 
by  each  agency  to  our  Office  for  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  disbursing  officers'  ac- 
counts and  did  not  necessarily  include  audits 
or  reviews  of  financial  statements  nor  veri- 
fication of  the  amount  of  surplus  or  deficit. 
We  therefore  recommended  the  inclusion  of 
specific  audit  authority  In  the  legislation 
creating  the  General  Supply  Fund. 

Nine  reports  have  been  issued  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  1949  act.  Each  report 
includes  an  opinion  as  to  the  fairness  of  the 
financial  statements.  The  earlier  repKirta 
( through  the  report  covering  our  audit  of  fis- 
cal year  1959),  contain  findings  beyond  ac- 
counting or  financial  matters  but  starting 
with  the  report  on  our  audit  for  fiscal  year 
1960,  the  reports  have  tended  to  be  limited 
to  the  reporting  of  financial  data  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinions  on  the  financial  state- 
ments, together  with  a  summary  of  findings 
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r«port«d  to  th«  Admlolstntor.  General  Serv- 
lOM  AdmlnlKtratton.  Our  moet  recent  audit 
of  tiM  a«nei«l  Supply  Fund  under  the  1049 
act  waa  limited  to  snunlnatlon  of  the  Onan- 
elai  atatements  for  the  purpoee  ot  rendering 
AO  opinion  aa  to  their  falmeea.  The  audit 
wnalrtert  of  an  examination  of  the  financial 
•tateme&ta  of  the  Oeneral  Supply  Fund  for 
Saeal  year  ended  June  30,  1943.  and  our  re- 
port thereon  waa  ■ubmltted  to  Oongreaa  on 
April  0.  1903.  Since  then,  we  have  not  made 
«n  wmmtnetlon  of  the  financial  statement* 
<tf  the  Fund. 

W»  are  convinced  that  there  Is  no  necessity 
to<Uy  for  a  separate  annual  audit  of  the 
Oeneral  Supply  Fund  or  Its  financial  state- 
KMnta.  We  have  stated  In  our  last  eight  audit 
rwporta  to  the  Congreea  covering  the  fiscal 
yean  1964  through  1983.  that  the  financial 
•tatflmonta  prepared  try  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration  (OSA)  for  the  fund,  with 
OBly  a  few  minor  qualifications,  presented 
'alily  the  financial  position  of  the  General 
Supply  Fund  and  the  results  of  Its  operations 
In  tiM  17  years  since  Its  creation  In  1940.  OSA 
baa  developed  much  strength  In  Ita  financial 
manacemttnt  program  06A  now  has  an  ac- 
oouBtlBg  system  that  was  approved  by  our 
OSo*  on  June  SO,  1966  It  also  has  an  auto- 
matle  data  processing  system  with  bullt-ln 
ooBtroU  and  various  edit  routines  and  pro- 
grammed reporting  features,  and  other  In- 
t«m*l  controls  In  addition  OSA  has  a  seg- 
refatlon  of  duties  In  an  effective  accounting 
organization  and  an  Internal  audit  group 
This,  together  with  the  safeguards  offered 
through  oar  other  audit  work  hereinafter 
dlaeuased.  leads  ua  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
gnaa  can  rely  on  the  fairness  of  OSA's 
■tewardahlp  reporting  under  the  Oeneral 
Supply  Fund  without  having  recoiirse  to  fu'.l- 
acale  audits  of  financial  statements  as  here- 
tofore carried  out  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
OOm. 

We  also  believe  that  our  continuing  on  site 
audita  of  operations  in  OSA  today  adequate- 
ly serve  the  purpose  of  the  specific  1948  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Oeneral 
Supply  Fxind  The  year  following  the  enact - 
mant  of  the  1949  act.  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950. 
approved  September  12.  1950,  ch.  946.  M  SUt. 
8S4.  31  US.C.  07.  granting  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  wide  latitude  In  determining 
the  type  and  scope  of  its  audits  of  agencies 
la  general.  Under  this  authority  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office,  starting  about  1957.  has 
examined  Into  many  aspects  of  the  activities 
ot  OSA  financed  through  the  General  Supply 
Fund.  In  carrying  out  lU  responalbUlty  for 
providing  an  efllclent  and  economical  system 
for  the  procurement  and  supply  of  personal 
property  for  the  use  of  executive  agencies. 
OSA's  Federal  Supply  Service  (FSSi  (K  sells 
to  Oovemment  agencies  through  OSA  depots. 
or  through  direct  delivery  from  vendors,  cer- 
tain common-use  Items:  and  (2)  operates  a 
Oorermnent-wlde  Interdepartmental  pro- 
curement program  under  which  certain  com- 
monly used  commercial-type  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  services  axe  made  available  to 
Government  agencies  directly  from  the  con- 
tractors. Some  activities  under  the  FSS 
procurement  and  supply  program  relate  to 
the  Oeneral  Supply  Fund  exclusively  while 
others  do  not  Involve  the  Fund  However. 
much  of  the  FSS  activity  affects  both  Fund 
and  nonfund  matters,  and  our  reviews  may 
alao  Involve  both  (Of  all  Federal  Supply 
Serrlce  procurements,  about  40  percent  In- 
volve the  General  Supply  Fund  )  For  ex- 
ample, our  report  on  savings  attainable 
through  elimination  of  locks  from  desks  af- 
feeta  desks  procured  for  stores  stock  and 
ultimate  issue  to  agencies  and  at  the  same 
time  affects  desks  ordered  by  using  agencies 
for  direct  delivery  from  vendors. 

A  list  of  our  reviews  made  under  the  col- 
lective authority  of  the  Acoounung  and 
Auditing  Act  ot  1960  (91  U^.C.  07).  and  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1021   (31  XJSC 


M) .  Involving  the  Fund  directly  or  IndlreoUy, 
and  resulting  In  reports  to  the  Congress  Is 
attached. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1980  (31  USC  91)  and 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
DSC  53)  provide  ample  authority  for  this 
Ofllce  to  review  the  Oeneral  Supply  Fund 
when  determined  necessary  or  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  any  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  whether  they  are  examinations  of 
financial  statements  or  otherwise.  In  the 
absence  of  the  specific  audit  requirement  of 
the  1949  act,  we  would  have  the  same  free- 
dom of  choice  under  the  broad  general  audit 
authority  given  to  ua  under  the  1950  and 
1921  acu  In  selecting  period  and  scope  of 
financial  reviews  that  we  have  In  other  areas 
In  GSA.  and  In  other  agencies  In  general. 
This  fiexlbUlly  jjermius  us  to  use  our  man- 
power more  effectively 

We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that 
secuon  100(e)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdmlnistraUve  Services  Act  of  1040  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"le)  As  of  June  30  of  each  fiscal  year, 
there  shall  be  covered  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  aa  miscellaneous  receipts  any  sur- 
plus In  the  General  Supply  Fund,  all  assets, 
liabilities,  and  prior  losses  considered,  above 
the  amounts  transferred  or  appropriated  to 
establish  and  maintain  said  fund  " 

In  fulfillment  of  otir  reaponslbllltles  under 
the  Accounting,  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.SC.  67)  and  aa  complementary  ad- 
juncts to  our  overall  work  programs  pre- 
viously described,  we  will  continue  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  selected  aspects  of  OSA's 
financial  management  procedures  such  as 
the  continuing  effectiveness  of  the  account- 
ing system,  adequacy  of  Internal  audit  work, 
and  effectiveness  of  controls  over  cash.  In- 
ventories, motor  vehicles,  and  other  prop- 
erty In  addition,  to  carry  out  our  audit 
responsibility  to  settle  accounts  of  account- 
able officers,  each  year  we  will  make  ex- 
aminations, on  a  test  basis,  of  all  types  of 
transacuons  conducted  by  OSA  Including 
thoee  conducted  vinder  the  Oeneral  Supply 
Fund.  Also,  we  will  assure  ourselves,  as  the 
1949  act  now  contemplates,  that  the  annual 
surplus.  If  any.  of  the  Oeneral  Supply  Fund 
Is  covered   Into  the  United  States  Treasury 

This  legislative  proposal  Is  also  being  made 
by    letter    of    today    to    the   Speaker    of    the 
House  of  Representatives 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmex  B   Staats, 
ComptToller  General 
of  the  United  Statf.i 

Rjtvixws  Maoc  bt  OAO  Whi<  h  Invoivz  tux 
Oknckal  SrppLT   Fund 

Procurement  storage,  and  delivery  of  fuel 
oil  (report  Issued  to  the  Congress.  October 
6.  1959.  B~133235l 

Procurement  and  storage  of  general-use 
hand  tools  by  OSA  for  the  Air  Force  (report 
Issued  to  the  Congress.  February  13.  1962. 
B- 146704) 

Planning  by  GSA  for  automatic  data  proc- 
easlng  equipment  Installed  at  Its  Washing- 
ton Regional  Ofllce  principally  for  Federal 
Supply  Service  stores  operations  (report  la- 
sued  to  the  Congress.  August  20.  1962  B- 
146744) 

Automatic  data  processing  activities  at  se- 
lected regional  offices,  for  the  Pederal  Supply 
Service  stores  operation  (report  Issued  to  the 
Congreea,  November  2,  1962.  B- 146732) 

Utilization  of  excess  personal  property  and 
disposal  of  surplus  personal  property  (report 
Issued  to  the  Congress.  November  30.  1062. 
8-1467551 

Use  of  the  direct-delivery  method  of  sup- 
plying stores  Items  by  the  Federai  Supply 
Service  (report  Issued  to  the  Congress.  Au- 
gust 20.   1963,  B- 114807 1 

Brand  name  procxirements  of  personal 
property  for  stocking  m  OSA  supply  depots 
and   self-service   stores   and   subsequent    Is- 


sued to  Federal  agencies  ( report  Issued  to  the 
Congreas,  June  I,  1964.  3-114807) 

OSA  requirement  that  general  office  desks 
bought  by  Federal  agencies  be  equipped  with 
locks  (report  issued  to  the  Congress,  October 
n,  1965.  B-114807) 

GSA  policy  for  multiple-award  system  of 
contracting  (report  Issued  to  the  Congress 
April  la.  1066.  B-114807) 

The  following  reviews  Involving  the  Fund 
are  currently  in  process  under  the  collective 
authority  of  the  1950  and  1921  Acts: 

Self -Service  Store  Operation*— concentrat- 
ing on  slow  moving  items  and  overstocking 
of  Inventories 

Items  Included  In  OSA  supply  system  which 
had  low  or  nonexistent  demand  and  which 
were  readily  available  from  commercial 
sources 

Follow-up  review  on  unnecessary  depc:  and 
transportation  coat  of  supply  Items 

Uneconomical  and  unnecessary  Items  car- 
ried In  the  OSA  supply  system 

Problems  related  to  transfer  of  hand  tool 
management  from  DOD  to  OSA 


AN  ADEQUATE   COmAOE  SUPPLY 
FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  In  1965, 
a  serious  coin  shortage  aflllcted  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States.  In  that  year. 
I  introduced  legislation  to  revitalize  tlie 
historic  mint  at  San  Francisco  to  help 
meet  the  coinage  needs  of  the  Nation. 
The  89th  Congress  authorized  a  limited 
operation  at  San  Francisco  with  the 
following  words: 

The  business  of  the  United  States  asE.iv 
ofllce  In  Ban  Francisco  shall  be  In  all  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  assay  office  of  New 
York  except  that  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  the  mlnu  of  the 
United  States  are  adequate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  coins.  Its  facilities  may  be  used  for 
the  production  of  coins. 

The  San  Francisco  operation  has 
proven  Invaluable,  not  only  In  relieving 
the  serious  national  shortage  of  the  time, 
but  in  maintaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  coins  for  America  today.  In  a  recent 
address,  the  Honorable  Eva  Adams.  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint,  favorably  commented 
on  the  assistance  from  San  Francisco: 

All  of  the  extra  effort  undertaken  to 
achieve  record  production  levels  at  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Denver  Mlnu.  plua  good  assist- 
ance from  the  San  Francisco  Assay  Office,  hat 
let  us  develop  ample  coin  inventories  for  all 
denominations  but  half  dollars. 

There  Is  an  Important  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  recent  emergency  ef- 
forts required  to  replenish  the  national 
coinage  drain.  We  must  not  allow  our 
economy  to  be  threatened  by  similar 
shortages  in  the  future.  It  is  the  respon- 
slblUty  of  both  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Congress  to  plan  for  future  necd-s 
and  to  take  any  step  possible  to  Insure  a 
constant  and  continuing  supply  of  coins 
for  all  America. 

Nowhere  Is  there  a  greater  need  for 
such  a  continuing  coinage  supply  than 
in  the  States  of  the  Far  West.  It  Is  a 
well  known  fact  that  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  experiencing  a  fantastic  popu- 
lation explosion.  Trade,  both  national 
and  international.  Is  rapidly  expanding 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Business  develop- 
ment Is  keeping  pace  with  the  population 
growth.  The  dollar  volume  of  sales  in  this 
area  is  rising  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  NaUon. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  more 
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and  more  people  buying  more  and  more 
goods,  the  San  Frtmclsco  Federal  Re- 
serve District  has  become  the  largest 
distributor  of  coins  of  all  12  districts. 
And  yet.  the  present  temporary  opera- 
tion of  the  assay  ofiSce  at  San  Francisco 
Is  the  only  coin -producing  facility  In  the 
Far  West  today. 

This  was  not  always  the  case.  Before 
its  coin  operations  ceased  and  it  was 
designated  an  assay  ofiQce,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
producers  of  coins  in  America.  Ever  since 
the  gold  rush  days,  the  mint  supplied 
the  coinage  needs  of  the  west  coast.  But 
in  1955.  because  of  economy  reasons  and 
an  overcapacity  in  production  facilities, 
the  San  Francisco  Mint  operations  were 
stopped  by  the  Oovemment. 

This  overcapacity  in  coin -producing 
facilities  no  longer  exists.  One  serious 
coin  shortage  already  has  been  experi- 
enced, and  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
states  that  an  ample  inventory  of  half 
dollars  is  still  lacking.  The  new  and  mod- 
em mint  operations  at  Philadelphia  will 
not  be  completed  or  ready  for  operation 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  Our  present 
coinage  supply,  therefore,  Is  dependent 
on  the  outdated  facilities  now  operating 
at  Denver,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  Interest  of 
the  Far  West  and,  indeed,  the  entire  Na- 
tion, must  be  protected  from  the  ces- 
sation of  activities  at  any  of  these  fa- 
cilities, and  particularly  the  present 
operation  at  San  Francisco.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  has  stated  that  the  long- 
term  needs  of  this  country  call  for  the 
construction  of  a  second  mint,  every  bit 
as  modern  and  efficient  as  the  new  mint 
being  constructed  at  Philadelphia.  In  her 
address  to  the  Western  Mining  Confer- 
ence, the  Director  of  the  Mint  said: 

Finally,  If  the  Ooverment  Is  going  to  build 
a  completely  new  Mint.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  feasibility  study  to  determine 
Its  moet  economic  location. 

I  believe  such  a  feasibility  study  should 
be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  But  until  this  study  has  been 
made  and  the  interests  and  coinage  needs 
of  the  Far  West  considered,  the  Secretary 
should  not  be  allowed  the  discretion  to 
terminate  the  San  Francisco  operation 
at  will.  The  1965  law  authorizing  the  pro- 
duction of  coins  in  San  Francisco  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  with  such  broad  dis- 
cretion. This  west  coast  operation  has 
proven  Invaluable  to  the  continuing  sta- 
bility of  our  coin  inventories.  We  must 
seek  to  protect  that  stability  until  the 
proper  studies  and  investigations  have 
accurately  determined  the  future  coinage 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  am.  therefore,  Introducing  a  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  which  would  pro- 
tect the  operation  at  San  Francisco  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  con- 
ducted such  a  feasibility  study  and  re- 
ported the  results  thereof  to  Congress. 
I  Eun  pleased  to  say  that  Representative 
William  Mailliard,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
Introducing  a  companion  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
proposed  Joint  resolution  to  require  a 
feasibility  study  with  respect  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  or  more  mints  prior  to 


discontinuing  the  use  of  the  assay  office 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  production  of 
coins.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  text  of  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  82)  to 
require  a  feasibility  study  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional mints  prior  to  discontinuing  the 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  n.S.  assay  of- 
fice In  San  Francisco  for  the  production 
of  coins.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  J.  Res.  83 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstand- 
ing section  3668  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  UJ3.C.  283) ,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  production  of  coins  at  the 
United  States  assay  office  In  San  Francisco 
shall  not  be  terminated  prior  to  such  time 
aa  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  (1) 
caused  a  study  to  be  made  of  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  one  or  more  additional  mints 
In  the  United  States  In  order  to  meet  present 
and  foreeeeable  coinage  needs,  and  (2)  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
aa  he  may  deem  desirable. 


DESIGNATION  OP  MAY  28  TO  JUNE  3 
AS  NATIONAL  HALIBUT  WEEK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  May  28  to  June  3  as 
National  Halibut  Week.  In  addition,  this 
concurrent  resolution  calls  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

Last  year  I  presented  a  similar  pro- 
posal and  an  effort  was  made  by  every- 
one interested  in  our  valuable  halibut  re- 
sources to  {^jpropriately  celebrate  this 
occasion.  Strong  leadership  has  been 
given  to  this  celebration  by  the  wives  of 
halibut  fishermen  who  are  not  only  par- 
ticipating in  this  celebration  but  should 
themselves  be  saluted  for  their  industry 
and  activity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  seven -day  period  be- 
ginning May  28,  1967,  and  ending  June  3. 
1067,  as  "National  Halibut  Week"  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 


the  next  printing  of  the  following  bills 
the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor: 

S.  1509.  A  hUi  relating  to  the  use  of  dta- 
tlons  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  lieu  of  fc^inal  arrest, 
and  for  other  ptirpoees. 

S.  1610.  A  bill  relating  to  the  obstruction 
of  the  administration  of  Justice  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  threats  or  force,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8. 1511.  A  biU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  Increase  salary  rates  and  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  for  purposes  of  recruitment  and 
retention  of  privates  In  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  to  establish  the  rank  of  master 
patrolman,  to  change  the  titles  of  certain 
Metro|x>litan  Police  officials,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1512.  A  bill  relating  to  material  witnesses 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1513.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1514.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  narcotic  addlct£  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  1515.  A  bill  relating  to  Intoxicated  per- 
sons in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1516.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  super- 
vise persons  released  Into  their  custody  in 
accordance  with  Judicial  orders  issued  pur. 
suant  to  section  3146  or  3148  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code;  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ball  Agency  to  provide  rei>orts 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  respect  to  any  person  released 
Into  the  custody  of  the  Conunissioners  pur- 
suant to  section  3146  or  3148  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1617.  A  bill  relating  to  material  wit- 
nesses in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1518.  A  bill  relating  to  the  admissibiUty 
of  evidence.  Including  statements  and  con- 
fessions, In  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  1519.  A  bill  designating  robbery  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  crime  of  violence. 

S.  1520.  A  bill  to  amend  section  823  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1323;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
22-1801),   relating  to   btu-glary. 

S.  1521.  A  bill  relating  to  the  making  of 
false  or  fictitious  reports  of  the  commission 
of  criminal  offenses  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1717,  to 
permit  the  donation  of  stockpile  medical 
supplies,  at  the  bill's  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  of  S.  1661,  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist 
in  assuring  the  availability  of  both  nurs- 
ing home  and  alternative  noninstltu- 
tional  services  for  recipients  of  assist- 
ance thereunder,  to  encourage  the  use 
whenever  professionally  determined  to 
be  appropriate  of  nonlnstltutlonal  serv- 
ices for  such  recipients,  to  establish  basic 
standards  of  quality  for  nursing  home 
and  home  health  services  provided  to 
such  recipients,  and  to  provide  for  fair 
and  equitable  reimbursement  for  those 
providing  health  care  services  to  such 
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rediitaita.  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javrs].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttszhcs],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOkb]  be  added  m  oosponaors  of  the 
bUI. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
dtotlnguiahed  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  F/tNNiN  I  be  added  aa  a  cospon- 
aor  at  the  next  printing  of  S.  1620.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  burning,  defacing,  muti- 
lating, or  trampling  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.   It  Is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ON  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 75.  RESTRICTIVE  TRADE 
PRACTICES  OP  BOYCOTTS 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  would  author- 
ise the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee to  study  the  effectiveness  of  present 
law — meaning  primarily  sections  3  and 
4  of  Public  Law  89-113  amending  and  ex- 
tending the  Export  Control  Act  In  pro- 
tectlzig  UjS.  trade  and  businesses  against 
adverse  effects  from  restrictive  trade 
I>ractlce8  or  boycotts  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  agalrvst  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  look  Into  the  questions 
raised  by  Senate  Resolution  75  and  In 
exercise  of  the  committee's  oversight 
jiurUdlctlon  under  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganisation Act  of  1946.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  beginning  July  6.  1967. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit statements  In  connection  with  this 
reaolation  should  notify  Mr.  Lewis  G. 
Odom.  Jr..  staff  director.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300.  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510.  telephone  225-3921. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlTBB.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
readlnc  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  following  concxirrent 
resolutions: 

8.  Con.  R«*.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
ttaorlBlBg  the  printing  at  MldlUon&l  copies 
of  »  Committee  on  Oovsrnment  Operations 
print  entitled  "The  Peaeral  System  as  Seen 
by  Pwleral  Aid  OfflcUls"; 

B.  Con.  Res  7.  Concurrent  resoluton  au- 
tbofldng  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  at  addltlon&l 
eopUs  ot  lu  Joint  oommlttae  print  enUUed 
"Steto  and  Local  PubUc  Paclllty  Needs  and 
Flaanctng"; 

8.  con.  Bea.  17  Concurrent  reaolutton  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  1.500  addlUon^ 
copies  of  the  Joint  economic  Committee 
print  entitled  "Tederml  Programs  for  the  De- 
Telopment  of  Human  Resources":  and 

8.  Con.  Re«  18.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
Tldlag  for  the  printing  of  1.500  addlUonal 
ooptsa  of  the  Joint  Bconomlc  Committee 
print  anUtled  "An  economic  Profile  of  Main- 
land China". 


JUSTICE  FOR  SPECIALTY  CROPS  IN 
THE  KENNEDY  ROUND 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations 
enters  final  stages  and  a  deadline  rapidly 
approaches,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  outcome  of  these  conversations  and 
their  consequences  to  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
vital  segments  of  agriculture — my  State's 
leading  source  of  Income — may  be  Ig- 
nored in  the  hope  of  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment with  the  European  nations. 

Our  agriculture  Is  genuinely  concerned 
that  the  United  States  may  fall  to 
achieve  anything  of  consequence  In 
terms  of  reciprocal  concessions,  fulfilling 
even  the  expectations  most  of  us  shared 
when  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was 
passed  In  1961 

For  many  months.  I  have  heard  an- 
guish and  dismay  from  virtually  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  California  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  exporters  of  specialty  crops. 
These  crops  are  not  beneficiaries  of  do- 
mestic price-support  programs.  Their 
producers  ask  only  for  free  and  fair  op- 
portunity to  compete  In  foreign  markets. 
They  cannot  overcome  third-party 
manipulation  of  prices  or  di.scrlmlnatlon 
through  subterfuges  employed  to  under- 
cut the  purpose  of  reciprocal  lowering  of 
barriers. 

The  Trade  Elxpanslon  Act  gave  the 
President  the  broadest  bargaining  power 
to  remove  obstacles  ever  delegated  by 
the  Congress  It  is  disturbing  to  observe 
signs  that  little  may  come  from  our  en- 
deavors to  expand  mutuadly  rewarding 
International  trade  utKler  its  auspices. 

I  supported  that  legislation  with  en- 
thusiasm The  agricultural  industries  of 
California  looked  forward  to  use  of  the 
authority  to  broaden  opportunities  for 
the  sale  of  products  of  our  efficient  pro- 
ducers, packers,  and  processors  In  the 
world  market.  There  was  special  opti- 
mism about  obtaining  freer  access — in 
light  of  reviving  economic  conditions — 
to  outlets  in  European  nations. 

On  two  different  occasions  In  the  past 
several  months  I  have  been  prompted  to 
Join  a  number  of  Senators  In  round- 
robin  letters  to  President  Johnson  stress- 
ing the  undeniable  necessity  of  obtaining 


better  trade  opportunities  for  America's 
versatile  agriculture.  I  particularly  desire 
to  focus  attention  on  trade,  In  the  spe- 
cialty crops  such  as  fruits,  nuts,  and 
vegetables.  Including  products  dried, 
canned,  and  otherwise  processed.  The 
stakes  affect  such  California  Interests  as 
citrus,  prunes,  pears,  peaches,  grapes, 
raisins,  and  almonds.  Our  State's  exten- 
sive poultry-producing  areas  have  also 
expressed  their  deep  concern. 

With  less  than  2  months  remaining  to 
exercise  authority  granted  the  President, 
we  cannot  remain  silent  when  truly 
significant  American  agrlcultm'al  Inter- 
ests are  jeopardized.  We  must  not  waive 
the  legitimate  demands  of  specialty  crops 
by  way  of  sacrifice  to  obtain  concessions 
through  separate  sideline  agreements 
such  as  the  press  has  suggested  may  bo 
proposed. 

"The  establishment  of  the  Common 
Market,  although  supported  by  the 
United  States,  from  the  outset  has  placed 
this  country  at  a  disadvantage  in  trade 
It  supplied  the  climate  for  a  common 
external  tariff  which.  In  many  In- 
stances, is  higher  than  duties  previously 
in  effect  in  individual  member  nations 
We  recognized  that  this  was  a  temporar>' 
setback.  It  wad  hoped  the  rising  level 
of  economic  health  within  Common 
Market  countries  would  bring  expanded 
consumer  demand,  in  due  course  off- 
setting this  disadvantage.  Such  hopes 
appear  in  danger  of  being  dashed,  in  a 
frantic  last-minute  attempt  to  achieve 
some  sort  of  agreement  as  the  Kennedy 
round  winds  up. 

The  challenge  thrust  at  our  trade  nego- 
tiators and  the  fearsome  Implications  of 
the  recent  course  of  conversations  is  as 
difScult  as  any  ever  by  American  diplo- 
macy. 

The  position  of  those  of  us  from  States 
where  specialty  crops  are  a  highly 
significant  source  of  income  was  stated 
forcefully  in  the  group  letters  to  the 
President,  supplemented  by  a  statistical 
table  showing  dramatically  the  role  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  In  American  export 
trade.  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
this  tabulation  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
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Summary — FruiU  and  vegtiabU* — Valu*  of  U.S.  exporU  to  EEC,  annually,  1960-65 
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FEDERAL      RESERVE      BOARD      EN- 
DORSES   TRUTH    IN    LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  on 
May  10,  Oov.  J  L.  Robertson.  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  gave  a  strong 


endorsement  to  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
in  testimony  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Governor  Robert- 
son indicated  that  he  was  testifying  not 
only  for  himself  but  also  for  all  seven 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  who 


voted  miaiUmously  to  support  this  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  the  first  item  pub- 
lished on  Its  front  page  in  the  column 
on  business  and  commerce,  featured  the 
testimony  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  support  of  a  truth-in-lending  bill  and 
said  that  this  gave  the  bill  a  very  great 
impetus. 

I  would  certainly  agree  on  that. 

Although  this  support  was  coupled 
with  some  recommended  amendments  to 
the  bill,  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  Board  came  out  with  a  solid  endorse- 
ment of  the  two  most  controversial  items 
in  the  bill;  namely,  the  Euinual  percent- 
age rate  and  the  Inclusion  of  revolving 
credit  on  an  annual  rate  basis. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  would  agree 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  one 
of  the  most  capable  and  well-qualified 
staffs  In  Washington.  Many  of  us  who 
have  been  fighting  either  for  or  against 
truth  In  lending  over  the  past  6  years 
may  find  It  dlfBcult  to  maintain  a  de- 
tached perspective.  It  Is,  therefore,  sig- 
nificant that  an  impartial  and  objective 
study  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
concluded  the  concept  of  an  annual  rate 
Is  both  necessary  and  workable.  There 
are  some  people  In  the  credit  industry 
who  have  argued  that  consumers  do  not 
have  to  have  this  Information  and  that 
even  if  they  did  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  the  average  busmessman  to  provide 
It.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not 
agree.  They  have  very  carefully  con- 
sidered all  of  the  arguments  both  for 
and  against  the  annual  rate. 

Incidentally,  they  monitored  every 
single  minute  and  hour  of  the  hearings 
we  had,  with  a  competent  staff  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

They  have  given  the  problem  to  their 
capable  staff  of  economists,  they  have 
called  In  outside  experts  for  consulta- 
tion, and  they  have  concluded  that  the 
disclosure  of  an  annual  rate  Is  workable 
and  that  it  provides  the  consumer  with 
the  Information  he  needs  to  make  an  In- 
telligent choice. 

The  Board  also  believes  that  revolving 
credit  should  be  Included  In  the  bill  and 
that  the  monthly  rate  on  revolving  cred- 
it should  also  be  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentage  rate — despite  the  fact  that 
some  credit  Industry  witnesses  have  tried 
to  argue  It  Is  impossible  to  convert  a 
monthly  rate  into  an  annual  rate.  I  be- 
lieve the  Board  has  restored  common- 
sense  to  the  argument  when  it  advocates 
that  the  following  information  might  be 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  each  monthly 
statement  of  a  revolving  charge  account: 

No  finance  charge  Is  made  for  the  period 
from  purchase  unUi  billing  date,  nor  Is  any 
finance  charge  made  for  30  days  thereafter 
if  the  account  Is  paid  In  full  within  that 
period. 

If  payment  In  full  Is  not  received  within 
30  days  of  blUlng  date,  a  charge  will  be  made 
of  l->a  per  cent  of  the  opening  balance  of 
this  bUI. 

A  charge  of  I-i-^  Tier  cent  per  month  la 
equivalent  to  a  rate  cf  18  per  cent  per  year. 

I  believe  that  these  recommendations 
should  provide  a  reasonable  statement  of 
the  coBt  of  revolving  credit  to  the  con- 
sumer. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlnKws  eon- 
aent  that  the  statement  <^  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  be  printed 
In  the  RccosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxmknt  of  J.  li.  R0BKKT8ON,  Viae  Chaik- 

MAN,   BOABS   OF  OOVZKKOBS  OF  TRX  FEDZBAI, 

Reserve    Stbtxm,    Before    the    Sttbcom- 
icrrTEE  ON  Financial  Institutions  ot  the 
Senate     Banking     and     Cuhrenct     Com- 
iciTTEE  ON  S.  6,  Mat   10,   1967 
The  Board  of  Governors  appreciates  this 
opportunity  to  present  Its  views  on  S.  5,  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act.  We  beUeve  that  Im- 
portant social  as  well  as  economic  benefits 
may  be  expected  to  flow  from  a  more  eSec- 
tlve  disclosure  oi  credit  costs  to  consumers. 
You  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bUl  Is  to  bring  about  "full  dis- 
closure of  the  cost  of  credit  so  that  the  con- 
sumer can  make  an  inteUlg^ent  choice  In  the 
market   place."    The    Board    agrees   that    as 
reasonable  and  workable  ways  are  found  to 
acoompUsh  this  objective  the  market  system 
will  function  more  efficiently.  In  the  field  of 
oonsumer  credit  existing  trade  practices  gen- 
erally fall  ahort  of  the  kind  of  disclosure  that 
facilltataa  meaningful  comparison  shopjplng. 
We  also  agree  with  the  principle  stated  in 
section  3  of  the  bill  that  competition  would 
be  strengthened  by  a  more  Informed  use  of 
consumer  credit. 

The  price  system  is  a  fundamental  attri- 
bute o<  a  free-enterprise,  competitive  econ- 
omy. The  sale  of  goods  and  services  In  ex- 
change for  money  is  the  method  by  which  the 
vast  majority  of  transactions  are  consum- 
mated, and  permits  a  degree  of  specializa- 
tion— with  Its  resulting  efficiencies — that 
otherwise  would  be  Impossible.  And  for  this 
system  to  function  most  effectively,  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  the  prices  at  which  goods  and 
services  are  available  be  stated  by  the  seller, 
and  known  to  the  buyer,  In  standardized, 
meaningful  terms.  It  Is  In  this  way  that  the 
buyer  can  be  Informed  of  his  options — among 
both  competing  seUers  and  competing  serv- 
ices— so  that  he  may  use  his  purchasing 
power  In  what  to  him  Is  the  most  desirable 
way.  The  objective  of  S.  6,  with  which  the 
Board  la  In  full  agreement.  Is  to  see  that  such 
information  Is  provided  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  credit.  It  does  not  purport  to  impose 
rate  ceUlngs  or  any  other  restraints  on  terms 
and  conditions,  but  only  to  assure  full  dis- 
closure of  the  price  charged  for  credit. 

Prices  of  goods  and  services  are  usually 
stated  In  money  terms  (a  point  made  fre- 
quently during  these  hearings)  but  a  mean- 
ingful price  comparison  requires  also  some 
knowledge  about  the  service  to  be  acquired; 
namely,  quantity  and,  where  applicable, 
quality  and  duration  of  use.  When  the  service 
to  be  acquired  Is  the  use  of  consumer  credit, 
quantity  and  duration  of  use  are  the  Impor- 
tant variables.  Duration  of  use  Is  the  period 
for  which  the  credit  is  extended,  of  course, 
and  quantity  Is  the  amount  of  credit  used  on 
average  over  this  period.  It  Is  customary  in 
finance  to  standardize  the  time-period  vari- 
able by  stating  price  In  terms  of  charge  per 
year,  and  the  quantity  variable  by  stating 
price  per  hundred  dollars. 

DISCIiOSURE  OF  annual  P^CENTACE  RATE 

Now  It  would  be  possible  to  meet  this  price 
specification  standard  by  stating  the  price  of 
credit  as  dollars  and  cents  per  hundred  dol- 
lars borrowed  on  average  per  year.  But  this 
Is  a  complex  form  of  statement,  and  It  pro- 
duces exactly  the  same  result  as  the  use  of 
a  percentage  r«te.  That  Is,  on  a  1  year  loan  of 
$1000,  payable  In  equal  monthly  instalments 
and  carrying  a  charge  of  $80  (a  so-called  6 
percent  add-on  loan),  the  charge  per  an- 
num on  the  average  amount  of  loan  available 


to  the  borrower  may  be  stated  at  the  stand- 
ardised rate  of  eltber  tlOj0O  per  hundred  dol- 
lars or  10.9  percent. 

Tilt  Important  point  here  la  that  the  bor- 
rower has  available  for  use,  over  the  life  of 
the  loan,  not  $1000  but  an  average  of  $641.90, 
because  4'ach  monthly  payment  Includes  re- 
payment of  principal  as  well  as  Interest.  The 
Board  believes  that  to  state  ttie  standard- 
ized charge  as  applying  to  anything  other 
than  the  average  amount  of  credit  available 
to  the  borrower  would  distort  the  true  rela- 
tionship between  cost  and  benefit  received. 
The  Board  Is  also  convinced  that  it  Is  pref- 
erable to  state  the  charge  In  percentage 
rather  than  dollar  terms,  and  on  an  annual 
basis  rather  than  for  some  other  period.  This 
would  faclUtate  comparison  with  other  finan- 
cial prices,  such  as  the  percentage  charge  on 
single-payment  loans,  the  Interest  rate  paid 
on  savings  accounts,  and  the  yield  available 
to  Investors  on  Government  bonds  and  other 
securities.  Thus,  we  are  In  basic  agreement 
with  the  provisions  of  8.  6  In  these  respects. 

We  also  agree  that  the  charge  should  be 
calculated  on  an  actuarial  rather  than  a  con- 
stant-ratio or  other  basis.  Again,  It  Is  the 
question  of  accuracy — dlsclo6\ire  of  the 
truth — that  leads  us  to  favor  this  ajjproach. 
On  a  5-year,  6  percent  "add-on"  monthly  re- 
duction loan  (not  uncommon  In  the  home 
modernization  field) ,  the  true  charge  per 
annum  is  10.85  per  cent  while  the  calculation 
on  a  constant  ratio  basis  would  produce  a 
rate  of  11.80  per  cent — nearly  1  point  higher. 
The  reason  for  the  difference  Is  that  the  con- 
stant ratio  method  assumes  that  the  propor- 
tion of  each  payment  applied  to  Interest  is 
the  same.  In  the  actuarial  method,  the 
monthly  payment  Is  applied  first  to  Interest, 
and  second  to  the  outstanding — and  gradu- 
ally declining — credit  balance. 

The  Board  also  agrees  that  the  rate  of  fi- 
nance charge  need  be  specified  only  within 
"reasonable  tolerances",  as  provided  In  the 
bill.  But  we  believe  that  Congress  should  de- 
cide, at  least  in  the  first  instance,  what  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  tolerance.  We  therefore 
recommend  a  statutory  provision  permitting 
the  rounding  of  the  annual  percentage  rate 
to  the  nearest  whole  per  cent.  This  is  a  small 
deviation — viewed  In  terms  of  the  usual  lev- 
els of  consumer  finance  charges — and  it 
would  make  possible  the  use  of  standaid 
tables  In  finding  the  rate  to  be  disclosed  in 
the  vast  majority  of  credit  transactions.  We 
also  recommend,  however,  that  authority  be 
granted  to  provide  wider  tolerances  If  expe- 
rience Indicates  that  this  would  materia'  y 
simplify  the  problem  of  disclosure  In  dtfiu- 
cult  cases. 

IBBECtrUlK  PATMEhfTS 

The  Board  Is  Inclined  to  beUeve  that  the 
problem  of  Irregular  payments,  by  and  large. 
Is  capable  of  practical  solution.  In  the  first 
place,  permitting  rounding  to  the  nearest 
whole  per  cent  In  the  rate  disclosure  will 
take  care  of  most  of  the  credit  contracts 
that  contain  minor  Irregularities.  And  con- 
tracts calling  for  the  deferment  of  payments 
or  a  final  larger  "balloon"  payment  appear  to 
lend  themselves  to  use  of  special  tables  or 
relatively  simple  adjustment  calculations. 

For  the  remaining  cases — we  hope  they  are 
relatively  few — the  calculation  problem  could 
be  a  good  deal  more  difficult.  Where  a  lender 
does  an  appreciable  amount  of  business  in- 
volving a  fairly  common  Irregularity,  such  as 
skipping  summer  payments  for  school  teacii- 
ers  orr  patterning  payments  to  the  seasonal 
cash  receipts  of  farmers,  special  rate  tables 
can  no  doubt  be  designed.  But  for  high]y 
personalized  contracts  involving,  say,  a  de- 
ferred payment  schedule,  a  number  of  skips, 
irregular  payment  amounts,  and  a  balloon 
payment  at  the  end.  the  lender  would  seem 
to  have  no  recourse  exc^t  to  compute  the 
rate  of  n-na.-nrr.  charge  by  hand,  a  process 
which  could  be  quite  difficult.  Although  rate 
calculation  for  such  contracts  Is  technically 
possible,  many  lenders  certainly  would  resist 
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wntlng  tbeoQ.  Tbua,  it  Mama  to  \u  ln«Mc*p- 
mbi*  th*t  Kiina  tandency  tovMtU  \xa»  of 
•taadATcUzed  flnance  t«nna  mutt  tM  axiUct- 
p*t«d.  and  tbjit  tbla  sbouid  b«  t*ken  Into 
•eeount  In  tb«  OommlttM'a  conjidar*Uoa  of 
Um  bin. 

■XVOI.VTNO    OI>KM-KI«n    OUEDTT 

A  morn  tb«  dlfflcult  problem*  brought  out 
in  tlMM  baarlnga  are  those  involTed  In  the 
dladOBure  of  OnAnce  ch&rgea  on  reTolrlng 
or  ofwa-end  credit.  Pint.  It  h«a  been  vfued 
tbAt  Um  annuAi  rate  tb*t  the  cuatomer  will 
p»7  cannot  be  cAlcuI»t«d  In  adv&nce.  be- 
eauM  the  time  that  will  elapse  from  date  of 
purchase  to  date  of  repajment  U  not  tnown 
In  advance.  Second,  more  than  one  method 
la  coounonly  used  for  computing  the  base 
to  which  the  finance  rate  will  be  applied 
Third,  aome  plan*  call  for  annual  fees,  minl- 
mun  charges,  etc  .  which  cannot  be  con- 
Tarted  Into  an  annual  percentage  rate  These 
varlationa  complicate  the  comparison  of  (1- 
nanca  rates  charged  by  different  eatabllsh- 
manta,  as  well  as  those  charged  for  different 
tTiwa  of  credit.  Yet  the  need  remains  Users 
of  rarolvlng  credit  -like  the  users  of  any 
Other  form  of  consumer  credit— should  un- 
derstand the  credit  coeu  that  they  will  pay 

In  rlaw  of  these  problems,  how  can  the 
revQlTlng  credit  customer  have  a  clear  aware- 
ness of  the  terms  under  which  he  buys  or 
borrowa?  We  believe  this  can  be  largely  ac- 
compUahed-  although  not  entirely-  by  re- 
quiring such  terms  to  be  disclosed  at  the 
time  he  opens  a  revolving  credit  account 
Tha  dlaclosure  required  should  Include  the 
duration  of  any  free  period  allowed,  the 
method  of  computing  the  balance  against 
which  the  charge  Ls  Imposed,  the  periodic 
rata  and  the  <innual  percentage  equivalent. 
and  the  minimum  and  special  charges  i  If 
any).  It  would  be  entirely  appr jprlate  fiT 
a  store  to  give  new  customers  a,  WV.'.e  leaflet, 
such  as  the  one  you  have  seen  that  was 
prtatad  by  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  uf 
Boatoa.  explaining  the  advantages  of  that 
•tare's  credit  plan  over  alternative  plans 

In  addition  to  the  original  complete  state- 
mant  of  terms  and  conditions,  a  brief  dis- 
closure of  the  easentlils  should  be  included 
In  the  monthly  bill  Por  example,  the  .'oil  jw- 
Ing  information  might  be  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  each  monthly  statement 

"No  finance  charge  is  made  for  the  period 
from  purchase  until  billing  date,  nor  Is  any 
finance  charge  made  for  30  days  thereafter 
If  tha  account  is  paid  In  full  within  that 
period. 

"ir  payment  in  full  la  not  received  within 
SO  days  of  billing  date,  a  charge  will  be  made 
of  IV^  per  cent  of  the  opening  balance  of  this 
bUl. 

"A  charge  of  i ',  per  cent  per  month  is 
equiTslent  to  a  rate  of  18  per  cent  per  year  " 

The  first  sentence  points  out  that  the 
lender  proyldes  a  "free  period."  during  which 
no  finance  charge  ls  imposed  The  second 
sentence  explains  the  charge  that  will  be  Im- 
poaed  If  the  free  period  is  exceeded  Tou  will 
note  that  this  second  sentence  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  now  used  by  many  stores  not 
•ubjact  to  special  disclosure  laws,  except  that 
It  adds  a  statement  of  the  base  to  which  the 
finance  charge  is  applied  In  a  store  using  an 
adjusted  balance  method,  this  sentence  would 
be  expanded  to  add  for  example,  the  words. 
"less  any  payments  or  merchandise  re- 
turns*'—underlined  If  the  store  wishes  The 
third  sentence  points  out  to  the  user  the 
annual  equivalent  of  the  stated  monthly 
rate.  If  there  are  any  minimum  or  special 
charges,  these  would  be  noted  in  a  fourth 
sentence. 

Baeta  of  these  sentences  would  disclose 
necesaary  information  Taken  together,  we 
believe  they  would  give  the  credit  user  a 
picture  that  is  fair  to  the  store.  Informative 
to  tbs  c\istomer.  useful  In  comparing  charges 
from  store  to  store,  and  broadly  comparable 
to  otber  ratea  charged  for  credit  or  paid  on 
•avlnfi. 


Bafora  turning  to  our  other  recommenda- 
tions, we  should  like  to  emphaalae  again 
what  ail  members  of  this  Committee  fully 
recognize — namely,  that  this  bill  is  not  a 
cure-ail  for  the  myriad  abuses  practiced  by 
some  in  the  lending  of  money  or  sale  of  mer- 
chandise on  credit  Thus.  8  9  will  not  (and 
tt  would  teem  Impossible  to  make  Iti  cover 
the  merchant  who  sells  only  on  a  time-price 
basis  or  who  marks  up  the  prices  of  his 
goods  to  compensate  for  a  lower  finance 
clvarge.  It  will  have  very  little  Influence  on 
cash  lenders  who  advance  amall  amounts  at 
very  high  rates.  It  will  provide  little  assist- 
ance to  the  consumer  who  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  what  he  slgn.i  or  to  the  Impact  of  the 
commitments  he  makes  on  his  future  finan- 
cial condiUon  What  the  bill  can  accomplish 
Is  the  disclosure.  In  the  bulk  of  transactions, 
of  the  amount  and  rate  of  finance  charge  on 
which  credit  may  be  obuined  It  Is  only  one 
step-  -though  an  essential  one-  In  the  proc- 
ees  of  consumer  education  and  the  Increased 
awareness  that  Is  required 

oxFiNrrioN    OF    Laxon 

Section  3ii)  Incorporates  a  defliiitlon  of 
"credit"  that  was  originally  develi.>ped  or  de- 
signed for  a  different  purpose,  the  selective 
regulation  of  down  payments  and  maturities 
tor  credit  m  emergency  situations  Some  of 
the  specified  categories  cover  matters  that 
It  would  seem  unnecenary  or  impractical  to 
cover  under  a  credit-cost  disclosure  bill.  This 
would  seem  true  partlularly  of  the  definition 
of  credit"  to  Include  "any  contract  or  ar- 
r^nicement  for  the  hire,  bailment,  or  leasing 
of  property"  As  Uj  such  transactions.  It 
would  seem  Impossible  to  attribute  or  deter- 
mine a  finance  charge"  Similar  questions 
can  be  raised  as  to  Inclusion  In  the  deflnltlon 
of  such  things  as  options  demands.  Hens. 
and  pledgee 

We  believe  It  would  be  preferable  to  define 
credit  as  the  right  granted  by  a  creditor  to 
a  debtor  to  defer  payment  of  debt  or  to  incur 
debt  and  defer  Its  payment",  followed  by  an 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  Important  types 
of  credit  listed  In  section  3i3)  of  the  present 
bill  The  quoted  deflnltlon  which  has  been 
proposed  In  connection  with  the  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Code  now  b^lng  drafted  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  Is  sufficiently  broad 
to  cover  any  situation  within  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  purpcjse  and  Intent  of  3.  8 
It  would  eliminate  any  concern  as  to  cate- 
Korles  of  transactions  whoee  Inclusion  In  the 
present  detlnltlon  might  seem  to  be  ques- 
tionable 

KEMPTtON    OF    SMALL    CRCDrTB    AND    CHAXCIS 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  wants  to  press 
disclosure  of  credit  costs  to  the  point  where 
borrowers  are  denied  access  to  credit  at  any 
price  But  there  Ls  one  area  where  disclosure 
of  an  annual  percentage  rate  might  do  Just 
that  In  a  closed-end  credit  transaction  In- 
volving a  small  amount,  a  high  effective  rate 
may  be  Justified  to  compensate  the  creditor 
for  the  relatively  high  out-of-pocket  costs 
of  handUng  the  transaction  However,  he  may 
t>e  understandably  reluctant  to  disclose  the 
very  high  rate--  perhaps  50  or  100  per  cent  - 
and  might  decide  Instead  simply  to  dis- 
continue  this  type  of  credit  transaction 

Por  some  borrowers,  unable  to  obtain  open- 
end  credit  accommodation  or  not  having  ac- 
cess to  small  cash  loans,  the  need  to  make 
relatively  small  purchases  on  credit  may  be 
great  indeed  It  may  also  be  argued  that  a 
smail  finance  charge — in  dollar  amount — Is 
not  of  great  slgniflcance  to  the  credit  user  re- 
gardless of  the  effective  rate  of  finance  charge 
Therefore,  we  would  be  disposed  to  see 
closed-end  credit  transactions  Involving  a 
smaU  amount— perhaps  under  •100 — and  a 
small  total  finance  charge — perhaps  under 
•  10— exempted  from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments But  we  think  Congress  should  make 
the  decision  and.  If  It  agrees,  should  Incor- 
porate the  specific  exemption  in  S    5 


KzxMmoN  or  nxsT  mobtoaob  loans 
The  Board  recommends  that  the  bill  l>e 
amended  to  exclude  first  mortgage  real-estate 
loans,  on  the  ground  that  there  Is  already 
reasonable  disclosure  in  this  field.  The  first 
mortgage  contract  usually  specifies  the  In- 
terest charge  in  terms  of  annual  percentage 
rate  on  the  outstanding  t>alance.  and  full  de- 
tails of  one-time  costs  are  customarily  given. 
In  dollars  and  cents,  at  the  time  the  loan  is 
closed 

The  typical  first  mortgage  loan  has  an 
original  maturity  of  20  to  30  years,  as  con- 
tracted with  much  shorter  mattiritles  for 
consumer  Instalment  credit  This  fact,  and 
the  fact  tha'  moat  first  mortgage  loans  are 
repaid  well  In  advance  of  the  original 
maturity,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  disclosure 
requiremenu  developed  for  relatively  short- 
term  credit  are  Inappropriate  for  first  mort- 
K  »ge  loans  In  the  first  place,  to  require 
that  the  annual  percentage  rate  l3e  recomput- 
ed to  reflect  costs  Incidental  to  the  extension 
of  credit  would  Involve  particularly  trou- 
blesome questions  in  first  mortgage  lending 
because  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
costs  assessed  at  closing,  many  of  which 
would  be  Incurred,  In  whole  or  In  part,  by 
a  prudent  cash  buyer  where  no  credit  was 
extended  Second,  while  It  would  be  p>osslbIe 
to  spread  discounts  and  other  credit-related 
costs  over  the  life  of  the  contract  ais  a  part 
of  the  annual  rate  of  finance  charge,  we  feel 
that  this  might  tend  to  mislead  the  bor- 
rower Such  charges  are  In  the  nature  of 
"sunk  cost"  and  are  borne  In  full  by  the 
borrower  whether  the  loan  Is  repaid  in  1 
year  or  30  Third,  to  require  disclosure  of  to- 
tal dollar  finance  charge.  Including  Interest 
payable  over  the  whole  life  of  the  contract 
might  be  more  misleading  than  helpful.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  in  these  bearings,  the 
present  value  of  a  dollar  of  Interest  to  be 
paid  30  to  30  years  hence  la  substantially  less 
th;in  one  dollar,  and  relatively  few  first 
mortgage  contracts  appear  to  be  carried  all 
the  way  to  maturity 

The  Board  does  believe,  however,  that 
second  mortgage  loans  and  similar  trans- 
actions should  be  reUlned  within  the  scope 
of  S  5  Such  credits  typically  are  extended 
for  a  much  shorter  term  than  first  mortgages. 
and  discounts,  fees,  and  charges  can  make 
up  a  much  larger  proportion  of  total  finance 
charges  Moreover,  second  mortgage  credit 
Is  often  obtained  for  purposes  such  as  home 
modernization,  durable  goods  purchases,  and 
debt  consolidation — consumer  transactions 
of  the  type  usually  financed  with  consumer 
instalment  credit. 

BvsiNESs  cmxDrr  xxxiiption 
The  Board  recommends  that  the  exemp- 
Uon  in  section  8(1)  of  extensions  of  credit 
to  "business  firms"  be  revised  to  exclude. 
Instead,  credit  extended  to  corporations  and 
partnerships  and  all  credlU  that  exceed 
•20.000  We  agree  that  credit  extended  for 
most  business  purposes  should  t>e  excluded 
from  the  Act.  but  we  are  concerned  about 
the  difficulty  of  applying  a  purpose  test  for 
the  many  small  businesses  and  farm  opera- 
Uons  in  which  expenditures  for  household 
and  business  purposes  are  closely  associated 
and  often  Intermingled  Such  purchases  as 
transportation  and  refrigeration  equipment 
I  or  miscellaneous  purchases  from  mall-order 
concerns)  often  serve  both  household  and 
business  uses,  and  such  Items  are  frequently 
purchased  on  the  same  Instalment  credit 
terms  as  strictly  household  goods  Further- 
more, many  small  business  and  farm  opera- 
tors need  the  protection  of  full  disclosure 
of  credit  costs  as  much  as  do  purely  house- 
hold consumers 

This  reasoning  leads  us  to  suggest  reword- 
ing the  exemption  along  the  lines  I  have 
mentioned  The  disclosure  provisions  would 
then  iipply  to  credit  extended  to  most  small 
business  and  farm  opterators,  but  not  to 
larger  businesses  and  agricultural  operations. 
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This  would  avoid  unnecessary  burdens  and 
reduce  administrative  problems,  while  oon- 
formlng  to  the  objective  of  the  bill  In  proYld- 
ing  for  full  disclosure  to  tboee  credit 
customers  who  need  It  most.  Discretionary 
authority  to  increase  the  dollar  Umltatlon 
by  regulation  would  also  be  desirable,  slnoe 
experience  or  changing  conditions  may  indi- 
cate a  need  for  a  higher  ceiling. 

EXCLUSION  FROM  "riNANCE  CHASCE"  OF  INSTTB- 
ANCX  PBXMTCMS,  TAXES,   AND  OFFICIAL  FEES 

One  of  the  issues  that  has  proved  trouble- 
some during  these  hearings  has  been  the 
question  of  how  to  treat  insurance  premiums 
on  policies  taken  out  by  borrowers  as  a  con- 
dition of,  and  covering  the  amount  of,  the 
credit  contract.  If  such  insurance  la  required, 
the  borrower  bears  a  cost  which  probably 
would  not  have  been  incurred  If  no  credit 
were  obtained.  Moreover,  exclusion  of  Insur- 
ance  from  the  finance  charge  creates  a  po- 
tential area  of  abuse,  since  some  lenders  may 
be  encouraged  to  promote  high-cost  Insur- 
ance to  compensate  for  a  somewhat  lower 
finance  charge. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  any  In- 
surance provides  a  lieneflt  to  the  borrower 
over  and  above  the  use  of  credit.  To  require 
that  the  finance  charge  include  insurance 
premiums  would  overstate  the  actual  charge 
for  credit.  Therefore,  we  think  that  the  cost 
of  any  kind  of  insurance  la  not  properly  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  finance  charge,  and 
should  be  specifically  excluded  in  8.  6.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  feel  that  the  statute  should  spe- 
cifically exclude  ofllclal  fees  and  taxes  from 
the  "finance  charge",  since  generally  they 
benefit  neither  creditor  nor  borrower,  are  not 
within  their  control,  and  are  the  same  re- 
gardless of  the  source  and  terms  of  the  credit. 
Both  types  of  charge  should  be  required  to 
be  Itemized  among  the  non-finance  charges 
that  must  be  disclosed  pursuant  to  section 

MAIL    AND    TELEPHONE    SALES 

Under  section  4(a)  a  seller  on  credit  Is  re- 
quired, prior  to  consummation  of  the  sale, 
to  furnish  the  customer  "a  clear  statement 
In  writing"  setting  forth  specified  Informa- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  that  compliance  with 
this  section  generally  would  not  be  feasible 
where  a  customer  orders  goods  or  services 
by  mail  or  telephone. 

Appropriate  allowance  for  this  situation 
might  be  patterned  after  the  1966  Massa- 
chiisetts  statute  (Chap.  2&5D,  subsection  F 
of  section  9 ) .  Thus,  there  might  be  added 
to  section  4(a)  of  S.  5  an  exception  for  mall 
or  telephone  orders  given  without  personal 
solicitation  by  a  representative  of  the  credi- 
tor, if  the  cash  and  deferred  payment  prices 
and  the  terms  of  financing  are  clearly  set 
forth  In  the  creditor's  catalog  or  otber 
printed  material  distributed  to  the  public, 
and  if  the  creditor  delivers  to  the  customer 
before  the  date  for  payment  of  the  first  In- 
stalment on  the  purchase  a  written  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  information  required 
to  be  disclosed  by  section  4(a). 

EXEMPTION    or   RECISTEKED   SaOKXE-DEALXaS 

Section  8(b)  exempts  "transactions  in 
securities  or  commodities  in  accounts  by  a 
brolcer-dealer  registered  with"  the  SEC.  We 
know  of  no  reason  for  such  an  exemption, 
and  suggest  that  the  Committee  consider 
whether  it  should  be  eliminated. 

STATES    WITH    SUBSTANTIALLT    SIMILAR    LAWS 

We  believe  that  section  6(b)  of  the  bill 
should  be  modified.  That  section  now  pro- 
vides that  the  Implementing  agency  shall 
exempt  from  the  Act  any  credit  transactions 
"which  It  determines  are  effectively  regulated 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  so  as  to  require 
the  disclosure  by  the  creditor  of  the  same 
information"  as  required  under  8.  6.  We  seri- 
ously doubt  that  a  Federal  agency  should  be 
called  upon  to  Judge  how  effectively  State 
laws  In  this  field  are  enforced,  particularly 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  S.  6,  they  are  en- 


forced in  tb«  courts.  A<;tlon  at  the  State  level 
should  b*  enoouraged.  not  discouraged,  by 
enactment  of  8.  6,  and  It  should  be  made 
desr  that  the  States  need  not  follow  pre- 
cisely the  proTtelons  of  this  bill.  Tou  have 
Indicated  during  the  hoaxlngs.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  la  your  Intent,  but  we  think 
It  should  be  spelled  out  In  the  bUl.  The  Board 
reoonunends,  therefore,  that  section  6(b)  be 
amended  to  exempt  transactions  that  are  de- 
termined to  be  "subject  to  State  law  that 
requires  disclosure  substantially  similar"  to 
that  required  under  8.  G. 

KmCnVE    DATE 

Section  0  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  dls- 
clostire  requirements  shall  take  effect  ISO 
days  after  enactment.  This  period  may  prove 
to  be  too  short.  Sufliclent  time  should  be 
allowed  to  permit  consultation,  preparation 
and  publication  of  the  regulations,  and  a  pe- 
riod during  which  those  subject  to  the  reg- 
ulations may  study  their  provisions,  procure 
rate  tables,  and  train  their  personnel  in  the 
new  procedures.  We  urge  you  to  amend  sec- 
tion 9  ao  as  to  make  the  dlscloeure  require- 
ments effective  at  a  time  to  be  prescribed  in 
the  regulations,  but  In  no  event  later  than 
one  year  from  enactment  of  the  law. 

IMPLEMBNTINO     AGENCY 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  question  of  what 
agency  should  be  designated  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  Implement  this  legislation.  The 
Board's  familiarity  with  the  trade  practices 
that  would  be  subject  to  regulation  under 
this  legislation  is  very  limited.  Its  regulatory 
responsibilities  are  principally  confined  to 
banks.  We  do  collect  consumer  credit  statlE- 
Ucs  as  a  part  of  our  responsibility  for  moni- 
toring flows  of  consumer  credit  along  with 
other  kinds  of  credit.  And  we  have  developed 
sources  of  data  on  current  trends  in  all  fi- 
nancial marlceto  so  as  to  be  continuously  in- 
formed of  the  flow  and  terms  of  credit  needs 
and  uses  by  the  economy  as  a  whole.  But  this 
experience,  helpful  though  it  Is  in  meeting 
our  responaibllltles  In  the  fleld  of  monetary 
policy,  has  not  prepared  us  for  implementing 
with  appropriate  regulations  the  type  of  leg- 
islation before  you  today.  Administration  of 
a  law  such  as  S.  6  Is  a  function  essentially 
different  from  the  functions  that  Congress 
heretofore  has  considered  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Formulating  regulations  under  this  bill 
would  involve  the  Board  In  Ume-conauming 
consideration  of  trade  practices  alxjut  which 
we  have  very  little  knowledge  and  would 
thereby  diminish  the  time  we  can  devote  to 
the  formulation  of  monetary  policy — our 
principal  responsibility. 

However,  we  believe  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  is  great.  If  the  Congress 
decides  to  deelgnate  the  Board  as  the  agency 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  Implement  this 
bill,  we  will  do  our  best  to  carry  out  the 
aaaignment,  but  we  hope  that  In  time  either 
the  States  wlU  promulgate  sutietantially  sim- 
ilar dlscloeure  requirements,  leading  to  ex- 
emptions under  section  6(b),  or  administra- 
tion of  Federal  disclosure  requirements  will 
be  reassigned  to  an  agency  better  suited  to 
perform  the  function. 

The  task  of  Implementing  this  proposed 
law  will  be  complicated  not  only  by  our  lack 
of  knowledge  in  this  fleld  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  Board  has  no  trained  investiga- 
tive stall  at  its  command  to  determine 
whether  the  Act  and  the  regulations  are 
being  complied  with.  Consequently,  we 
would  hope  that  our  only  function  under 
this  legislation  would  be  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  Implement  It  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  cope  with  special  situations  and 
to  prevent  evasions.  We  are  aware  that  It  Is 
contemplated  that  the  Act  will  be  largely 
self-enforcing,  but  we  recommend  that  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  and  investiga- 
tion of  complaints  be  vested  specifically  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  A  similar  division  of  reg- 


ulatory and  enforcement  responsibility  was 
made  between  the  Board  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  with  respect  to 
margin  requirements  for  securities  transac- 
tions. We  also  hope  that  Congress  will  ex- 
press its  desire  that  all  Federal  agencies  en- 
deavor to  secure  compliance  with  the  law  by 
lenders  and  sellers  subject  to  their  Jurisdic- 
tion and  transmit  Information  indicating 
violations  directly  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
investigation  and  appropriate  action. 

ADMUnSTSATrVX   PROVISIONS 

Let  me  mention  briefly  r.  few  amendments 
we  recommend  In  the  provisions  of  section  5, 
which  relate  to  administration  of  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act. 

Section  S  provides  that  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  implementing  agency  "may 
contain  such  classifications  and  differentia- 
tions ...  as  in  the  Judgment  of  the"  agency 
are  necessary  or  proper.  We  reconmaend  that 
after  the  word  "differentiations"  there  be 
added  ",  may  provide  appropriate  rules 
therefor,"  to  make  It  clear  that  any  class 
of  persons  or  transactions  may  be  subject  to 
special  rules  appropriate  to  that  class. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  5(a)  provides 
that.  In  prescribing  any  exceptions  under 
the  bill,  the  Implementing  agency  "shall  con- 
sider whether  .  .  .  compliance  is  being 
achieved  under  any  other  Act  of  Congress." 
To  make  It  clear  that  the  authority  to  make 
exceptions  is  not  limited  to  that  situation, 
we  reconunend  that  after  the  word  "consider" 
the  phrase  ",  among  other  things,"  be  in- 
serted. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  Implementing 
Bgencj'  "shall  request  the  views  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  exercising  regulatory  functions 
with  respect  to  creditors"  subject  to  the  legis- 
lation. The  Board  assumes  that  any  agency 
preparing  regulations  to  Implement  the  bill 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  seek  comments 
and  assistance  from  other  agencies  that 
might  be  affected  or  might  possess  relevant 
information.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that 
a  mandatory  requirement  to  this  effect  might 
result  in  the  voiding  of  a  regulation  on  the 
ground  that  an  agency  with  some  related 
functions  had  been  overlooked  in  the  con- 
sultation process.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that 
the  quoted  provision  Ije  deleted. 

A  measure  such  as  S.  5  obviously  will  de- 
pend for  Its  success  largely  upon  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  various  classes  of  businesses 
affected.  Therefore,  the  agency  that  pre- 
scribes the  regulations  necessarily  will  con- 
sult with  representatives  of  the  creditors  to 
whom  the  bill  would  apply  in  crder  to  de- 
velop regulations  that  are  as  simple  and 
effective  as  possible.  The  agency  should  en- 
deavor not  only  to  tap  the  best  sources  of 
business  advice  but  also  specialltrts  from  the 
non-buslnees  sphere.  The  Board,  accordingly, 
sees  no  need  to  establish  an  advlscwy  com- 
mittee as  provided  in  section  6(c)  and  It 
seems  particularly  doubtful  that  the  best 
sources  of  advice  would  be  available  at  (25 
per  day. 

We  appreciate  the  cooperation  that  the 
Committee  and  its  staff  have  already  ex- 
tended, Mr.  Chairman,  In  connection  with 
these  hearings,  and  we  are  eager  to  assist 
In  any  way  possible  your  efforts  to  perfect 
the  bill.  Members  of  our  staff  will  gladly  con- 
sult with  the  Committee's  staff  to  that  end. 


ONLY  THROUGH  SENATE  RATIFI- 
CATION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS CAN  UNITED  STATES 
REALLY  CELEBRATE  1968  AS  IN- 
TERNATIONAL HUMAN  RIGHTS 
YEAR— LXX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  designated  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year.  Nineteen  hundred 
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and  •lzty-«lght  was  selected  because  It 
marlu  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  TTnlversal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
mma  Rlghta  In  1948. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  In  San  Pran- 
claco.  President  Truman  forcefully  ex- 
preased  this  Nation's  deep  commitment 
to  the  fledgling  United  Nations  efforts 
toward  establishing  universal  human 
rights,  when  he  said: 

noder  this  document  (the  Charter!  we 
h*ve  good  reaaon  to  expect  the  framing  of 
an  International  Bill  oX  Rtgbta.  acceptable 
to  all  the  natlona  Involved.  That  BUI  of 
RigJ&ta  will  be  aa  much  a  part  of  Interna- 
tional life  as  our  own  Bill  of  Rlghta  U  a  part 
of  our  Conatltutlon  The  Charter  la  dedi- 
cated to  the  achievement  and  observance  of 
human  rtghta  and  freedoms,  and  unleaa  we 
can  attain  theae  objectives  for  all  men  and 
women  everywhere — without  regard  to  race, 
language,  or  religion — we  cannot  have  per- 
manent peace  and  security 

As  was  so  frequently  the  case  during 
his  Presidency,  Harry  Truman,  by  these 
words  at  San  F*rancl3co.  proved  himself 
a  sage  prophet. 

President  Truman,  a  full  22  years  ago. 
recocnlzed  that  elementary  truth  about 
International  relations:  Unless  manJcind 
Is  able  to  establish  and  guarantee  uni- 
versal human  rights  for  all  men.  man- 
kind will  be  unable  to  establish  and 
guarantee  permanent  peace  among  all 
men. 

Since  1948,  the  United  States  has  made 
remarkable  domestic  progress  In  the 
guaranteeing  of  basic  human  rights  to 
all  our  citizens.  It  Ls  a  record  of  progress 
In  which  all  of  us  can  take  real  pride 

Unfortunately,  this  Nation's  record 
Internationally  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  legislation  has  been  els  bad  as  our 
domestic  accomplishments  have  been 
good.  Of  the  four  Hunian  Rights  Con- 
ventions— forced  labor,  genocide,  politi- 
cal rights  of  women,  and  slavery — all 
drafted  with  US.  assistance  and  adopted 
by  UJS.  persistence — the  Senate  has 
failed  to  ratify  a  single  one 

Why?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  Senate's  indifference  or  to  explam 
the  Senate's  Inaction.  This  same  Cham- 
ber which  saw  the  enactment  of  two  me- 
morable human  rights  bills  in  1964  and 
1965  has  registered  only  cruel  silence  on 
the  important  question  of  universal 
human  rights. 

As  of  today,  only  nine  nations,  Bolivia, 
Maldives.  Paraguay.  Spain.  Togo.  Union 
d  South  Africa.  Uruguay.  Yemen  and 
the  United  States  have  failed  to  ratify  a 
single  one  of  these  four  conventions  This 
is  an  exclusive  group  In  which  I  for  one, 
do  not  covet  American  membership 

International  Human  Rights  Year  Is 
only  7  months  away.  The  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  alone,  can  enable  the  United 
States  to  observe  fittingly  International 
Human  Rights  Year.  When  I  say  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  alone.  I  mean 
because  the  President  has  discharged 
his  responsibilities  by  recommending 
these  conventions,  and  the  House  has 
no  voice  In  it  at  all.  It  is  therefore  en- 
tirely up  to  us. 

This  Nation  and  people  everywhere 
will  be  able  to  celebrate  when  the  Sen- 
ate ratifies  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions on  forced  labor,  genocide,  political 
rights  of  women,  and  slavery. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


REACTIVATION    OP   A   BATTLESHIP 
FOR    USE    IN    VHTNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  read 
with  interest  an  article  by  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin  In  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  announcing  the  Imminent  reacti- 
vation of  a  battleship  for  use  In  the  Viet- 
nam theater  of  operations. 

In  case  some  have  not  yet  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  this  heartening  story 
by  the  Times'  distinguished  military  edi- 
tor. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  "nmee,  May  11.  1967 1 

N*VT    To    RCCOMMISSIOM    WOULD    Wa«     H 

BATTLesKn»  ro«  Ds«  Orr  VrrrNAM 
I  By  Hanson  W    Baldwlni 

WAaHtNOTON.  May  10  —The  Defense  De- 
partment has  decided  to  recommlsalon  a 
Navy  battl'-ihlp  for  service  in  the  Vietnam 
war  The  New  Jersey,  one  of  four  World  War 
II  veterans  In  the  Navy's  reaerve  fleet,  will 
probably  be  selected,  informed  sources  said, 
for  modernization  and  overhaul,  scheduled 
to  start  shortly  The  New  Jersey  and  her 
sister  ships,  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  are 
in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  the  fourth 
ship,  the  Missouri,  is  In  the  Bremerton 
(Wash  )  Navy  Yard  Each  of  the  ships  has 
nine  18-lnch  guns  The  New  Jersey  Is  said 
to  have  somewhat  more  modern  communi- 
cations and  electronics  than  her  sister  ships, 
that  Is  why  the  Navy  favors  her  selection 
for  recommlsalonlng  Nevertheleas.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  require  a  minimum  of  nine 
months — pwrhape  as  much  as  17  months — 
before  the  ship's  big  guns  are  firing  against 
shore  tarvfta  In  Vietnam  Reactivation  of  a 
ship  that  hiLS  been  out  of  commission  for 
years  Is  an  expensive  and  time-consuming 
process  The  ship  must  be  stripped  of  her 
plaatlc  ccccmns  coemoUne.  grease  and  other 
preservatives  Much  of  her  electrical  wiring, 
which  hAn  probably  deteriorated  through  the 
years,  may  have  to  be  replaced,  and  she  must 
be  refitted  with  modern  communications  and 
electronics 

The  coat  of  reactivating  one  battleship  Is 
variously  estimated  at  tlO-mllllon  to  (37  5- 
mlUlon.  and  annual  operating  coats,  with  a 
full  crew  of  some  3,500  men.  are  estimated  at 
$13  5-minion  to  •17  5-mllllon 

However,  some  32  OOO  tons  of  18-lnrh  am- 
munition—  manufactured  In  World  War  II 
and  Immediately  thereafter — are  In  storage 
and  available,  with  some  reworking,  for  use 

The  Defense  Department's  decision,  which 
Is  expected  to  be  made  formal  within  a  few 
days,  follows  a  request  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  permission  to  reactivate  a 
battleship  The  Issue  has  been  under  debate 
with  the  Navy  and  In  the  Pentagon — as  well 
as  In  Congress     for  the  last  two  years 

The  Marines  and  some  naval  ofTlcers  have 
taken  the  f)oeltlon  that  naval  gunfire  support 
has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  seriously 
since  the  Korean  war  aa  more  and  more  naval 
ships  were  converted  from  guns  to  missiles, 
and  as  the  big-gunned  ships — heavy  cruisers 
and  battleships     were  decomnnlssloned 

.Some  high-ranking  naval  ofHcers,  Including 
the  Chief  of  Naval  05>eratlons,  opposed  the 
recommlsslonlng.  however,  and  urged  the 
addition  of  eight-Inch  g\in  cruisers  to  the 
fleet  Instead  of  the  bnttleshlps  In  effect  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  now 
decided  that  the  big  gunned  battleship  will 
serve  a  useful  role  in  Vietnam  despite  Its 
cost  and  despite  the  length  of  time  required 
to   reactivate 

TAtoETS  ARE  rACTOR 

The  targets  the  battleship  could  bring 
under  fire  from  Its  big  guns  were  said  to  be 
one  of  the  deciding  factors  In  the  decision. 


In  a  recent  study  of  the  battleship  Issue, 
baaed  on  testimony  from  official  Pentagon 
•ourcea,  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre.  Demo- 
crat of  New  Hampablre.  pointed  out  that 
poaalble  target  for  the  lO-lnch.  3,400  pound 
proJectUea  might  be  military  targeta.  docks 
and  bridges  Ln  Hongay,  Thanhoa,  Kampha, 
Vlnh  and  Haiphong. 

Much  of  the  railroad  from  Vlnh  to  Hanoi. 
and  160  miles  of  the  coastal  highway — Route 
1— would  l)e  within  Interdiction  range  of  the 
battleship's  16-lnch  guns,  the  Senator's 
study  found. 

OfBcers  In  the  Pentagon  said  privately  that 
the  big  guns  could  also  have  been  extremely 
useful  against  heavy  enemy  field  fortifica- 
tions furlng  the  recent  fighting  along  the 
demilitarized  isone.  Others  stressed  that  the 
five-Inch  guns  of  United  States  destroyers, 
which  have  been  bombarding  targets  In 
North  Vietnam,  have  often  been  outranged 
by  enemy  coastal  batteries,  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  destroyers  have  been  hit  by  enemy 
projectiles. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
our  Nation  fights  a  curious  conflict  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  our  shores,  a  con- 
flict in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  utilize  the  most  modem  and 
advanced  weapons  known  to  man.  but 
at  the  same  time  has  found  that  some  of 
tlie  old  ways  of  fighting  a  war  are  far 
superior  to  the  new. 

Our  Nation's  troops  are  the  best  we 
have  ever  fielded.  They  are  well  equipped, 
well  trained,  and  well  supplied. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  our  Na- 
tion has  found  that  some  of  the  mo.st 
advanced  weapons  at  our  disposal  are 
largely  ineffective  agEilnst  an  enemy  wha 
fights  by  night  and  hides  by  day;  who 
digs  large  underground  caves  to  hide  It.s 
men  and  materiel:  and  who  can  repair 
a  bridge  or  road  almost  as  fast  as  we 
can  destroy  it. 

Our  air  war  over  North  Vietnam  ha.s 
produced  dramatic,  tangible  results.  It 
has  t>een  an  effective,  devastating  weap- 
on in  curtailing  Hanoi's  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  the  subversion  of  the  south 

But  our  planes  alone  cannot  do  the 
Job. 

Too  many  have  been  shot  down:  too 
many  Mlg's  have  been  deployed  to 
harass  our  pilots;  too  many  bridges  de- 
stroyed on  Monday  are  operable  by 
Wednesday. 

What  is  needed  to  implement  the 
splendid  Job  being  performed  by  our  air- 
men over  the  north  Is  a  sea-based  weapon 
that  is  highly  invulnerable  to  attack  and 
can  hit  its  targets  in  any  kind  of  weather. 
24  hours  a  day. 

The  battleship.  Mr.  President,  is  just 
that  weapon. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure 
direct  confirmation  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  a  battleship  will  Indeed 
be  deployed  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 
However.  I  know  that  such  a  proposal 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Pen- 
tagon for  many  months  now.  It  seem.s 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  this  study  could 
result  In  anything  except  a  favorable 
decision  to  deploy  these  battleships. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  the  need 
and  desirability  of  deploying  these  heavy 
battleships  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  I 
have  presented  many  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  my  desire  to  see  this  weapon 
added  to  our  artillery  In  Vietnam.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  article 
this   mornlns    is  a    concrete    sign    that 
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these  ships  are  Indeed  to  be  deployed  off 
Vietnam. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  he  permitted  to  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


POLICE  MORALE  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  our  Increasing  crime  rate 
is  one  of  our  country's  major  problems. 
Untold  hours  and  many  years  are  being 
devoted  to  its  solution.  Suggested  solu- 
tions are  manifold.  However.  I  am  sure 
that  the  destruction  of  the  morale  of  our 
police  Is  not  a  solution  to  the  crime 
problem. 

Within  the  last  few  months  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  we  have  witnessed  demands 
for  "drumhead  justice"  by  certain  citi- 
zens; of  the  District,  In  cases  Involving 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. 

In  the  latest  Instance,  an  angry,  shout- 
ing group  demanded  that  Commissioner 
Tobrlner  In  effect  appoint  a  citizens' 
committee  to  act  as  judge  and  jury.  This 
demand  was  made  imder  the  threat  that 
If  the  demand  was  refused,  civil  violence 
would  result.  I  strongly  support  Mr. 
Tobriner's  statement  to  the  group  that 
no  Irresponsible  threat  of  riot  or  civil  un- 
rest can  ever  be  accepted  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  a  reason  to  subvert  the 
law.  I  hope  this  continues  to  be  the  policy 
of  District  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  the  above 
simply  to  point  up  the  fact  that,  while 
attempts  to  subvert  our  historic  legal 
processes  are  a  very  serious  matter, 
equally  serious  Is  the  effect  of  such  at- 
tempts on  the  morale  of  our  police.  The 
man  on  the  beat  never  knows,  when  he 
makes  an  arrest  leading  to  a  citizen  com- 
plaint, whether  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  the  appoliitment  of  a  "kangaroo 
court"  or  whether  such  compltdnt  will 
be  handled  through  normal  channels. 
This  uncertainty  results  In  the  erosion 
of  that  particular  policeman's  morale — 
not  only  In  the  erosion  of  that  police- 
man's morale,  but  also  In  the  erosion 
of  the  morale  of  the  entire  police  depart- 
ment. 

Police  morale  Is  very  Important  to 
every  citizen  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  state  of  the  police  officer's 
morale  bears  heavily  on  the  nature  of 
his  contacts  with  citizens,  the  vigor  of 
his  efforts  to  apprehend  criminals,  and 
the  integrity  with  which  he  approaches 
his  Job. 

In  my  years  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  become  acutely  aware  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment and  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
personnel,  both  officers  and  privates,  of 
that  department.  I  find  them  to  be  a 
dedicated  group,  dedicated  to  maintain- 
ing law  and  order  In  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia under  the  most  trying  and  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  They  need  the  out- 
spoken support  of  all  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  can  say,  with- 
out serious  or  soimd  contradiction,  that 
the  morale  of  the  Police  Department  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the  lowest 
that  It  has  ever  been — certainly  during 
the  7  years  In  which  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  was  Informed 
by  the  Police  Department  that  there  were 
310  vacancies.  The  Department  Is  finding 
It  Increasingly  difficult  to  recruit  police- 
men to  fill  the  vacancies,  to  fill  the  au- 
thorized positions,  which  number  3,100. 
This  Is  the  highest  number  of  vacancies 
I  can  recall  at  any  time  during  the  7  years 
I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  think  It  Indicates  a  great 
deterioration  of  the  morale  throughout 
the  Police  Department.  It  Is  just  such 
situations  as  the  one  to  which  I  have 
referred  today  that  have  produced  a 
very  disastrous  Impact  upon  the  morale 
of  the  policemen  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  daresay  that  if  District  of 
Columbia  policemen  could  readily  find 
jobs  elsewhere,  there  would  be  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  resignations  Immedi- 
ately, In  the  face  of  these  happenings, 
which  are  occurring  with  growing  fre- 
quency and  Intensity. 

Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  the  re- 
cent fatal  shooting  of  a  citizen  of  the 
District  by  a  police  officer  constitutes  a 
crime  Is  not  for  me  to  judge.  However,  I 
also  very  firmly  believe  that  It  Is  not  up 
to  a  rump  group  to  Judge.  The  matter  has 
been  referred  to  the  grand  jury,  I  am 
informed,  by  the  U.S.  attorney.  I  hope 
that  Edl  available  evidence  will  be  given 
to  the  grand  jury  and  that  both  sides 
will  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  for  May  10.  1967,  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  ; 
and  that  there  also  be  Included  In  the 
Record  various  news  articles  which  have 
appeared  In  both  the  Washington  Star 
and  the  Washington  Post,  dealing  with 
the  probe  of  the  death  of  Clarence  J. 
Brooker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  May  10, 1967] 
No  Kangaroo  Coitbts 

Last  Monday's  confrontation  at  the  District 
Building  between  Commissioner  Tobrlner  and 
an  angry,  shouting  group  of  citizens  was  In 
many  respects  a  sad  spectacle.  And  the  de- 
mands which  this  group  made  on  the  Com- 
missioners In  connection  with  last  week's 
fatal  shooting  of  a  19-year-old  Negro  during 
an  altercation  with  a  white  police  officer  were 
Irresponsible. 

In  essence,  the  predominantly  youthful 
group  insisted  that  the  Commissioners  Im- 
mediately Busjiend  the  policeman  involved 
In  the  shooting  until  the  entire  case  Is  re- 
viewed by  a  "citizens'  committee" — on  which 
youth  would  be  Uberally  represented.  These 
demands  were  Interspersed,  moreover,  with 
threats  or  warnings  that  civil  violence  might 
be  the  price  of  refusal. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  view  that 
the    confusing    accounts    of    the    Clarence 


Brooker  shooting  and  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  It  must  be  fully  investigated 
and  clarified.  This  is  no  Job,  however,  for 
"citizen"  committees  of  any  sort.  And  it  Is 
certainly  no  Job  for  citizens  who  already  have 
made  up  their  minds,  as  some  of  them 
charged  on  their  visit  to  the  District  Build- 
ing, that  the  shooting  victim  In  the  May  1 
altercation  "met  murder." 

What  sort  of  citizen  "Investigation"  might 
one  anticipate  In  this  kind  of  atmosphere? 
The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  the  only  citizens 
who  can  properly  receive  evidence  and  prop- 
erly decide  that  an  element  of  criminality 
may  be  involved  in  any  case  such  as  this 
are  those  citizens  who  sit  as  members  of  a 
grand  Jury.  And  In  this  instance,  the  proper 
place  for  any  citissen  to  present  evidence  is 
not  the  District  Building.  The  proper  place 
is  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney,  which  will 
present  the  case  to  a  grand  Jury. 

Tobriner  was  right  in  his  persistent  efforts 
to  make  this  point  on  Monday.  He  was  also 
cle.'irly  right  in  refusing  to  prejudge  the  con- 
du;t  of  a  p>ollce  officer  who  stands,  at  this 
moment,  exonerated  by  a  coroner's  Jury.  And 
he  was  wholly  right  In  his  forceful  retort 
that  no  Irresponfilble  threat  of  riot  or  civil 
unrest  can  ever  be  accepted  in  this  city  as  a 
reason  "to  subvert  the  law." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Monday's  hectic  ses- 
sion, Tobriner  repwrtedly  agreed  to  "consider" 
the  formation  of  a  committee  of  some  sort, 
which  presumably  would  act  as  a  means  of 
channeling  information  to  the  U.S.  Attorney 
in  the  Brooker  case.  If  there  are  any  truly 
valid  purposes  to  be  served  by  such  a  com- 
mittee, however,  they  seem  to  us  exceedingly 
obscure.  The  way  to  seek  Justice  in  Washing- 
ton, as  elsewhere,  is  through  the  orderly  pro- 
cedures of  law — and  the  society  which  forgets 
that  Imperils  its  own  survival. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  10,   1967] 

YOTTTHS   P>TJSH    PrOBE    OP   BBOOKER   DEATH 

(By  Robert  C.  Kaiser) 

Half  a  dozen  representatives  of  the  "Youth 
Committee  for  Equal  Justice"  met  with  the 
District  Commissioners'  Council  on  Human 
Relations  yesterday  to  discuss  a  citizens' 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  death  of 
Clarence  J.  Brooker  last  week. 

The  Commissioners  agreed  with  the  new 
group  Monday  that  a  citizens  committee 
could  be  formed  to  "find  the  facts"  sur- 
rounding Brooker's  death.  The  youth  died 
as  the  result  of  wounds  inSlcted  by  the  gun 
of  police  Pvt.  William  Rull. 

Also  yesterday,  Rull's  lawyer  wrote  a  bit- 
ter letter  to  the  Commissioners  denouncing 
the  plan  to  have  a  citizen's  committee  in- 
vestigate the  death. 

The  lawyer,  Bernard  Margollus,  who  often 
represents  policemen,  wrote  the  Commission- 
ers that  the  demand  for  a  citizens'  Investiga- 
tion "has  absolutely  no  basis  in  law." 

Rull,  Margollus  wrote,  "should  not — he 
cannot — be  tried  by  a  citizens'  committee 
acting  in   an  extra-judicial   capacity." 

"It  occurs  to  me,"  he  added,  "that  the 
objecting  group  is  not  seeking  an  Impartial 
investigation  and  presentation  of  the  facts 
in  the  Brooker  case,  but  rather  is  seeking  a 
forum  to  voice  their  views  against  law  en- 
forcement generally,  and  policemen  in 
particular." 

After  meeting  yesterday  ■with  representa- 
tives of  the  Northeast  youth  group  which 
was  formed  to  protest  Pvt.  Rull's  behavior  in 
the  incident,  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  director  of 
the  Council  on  Human  Relations,  told  re- 
porters that  Washington  has  "all  the  ingre- 
dients" for  a  riot  this  summer. 

She  said  police-community  tension  "has 
definitely  increased  in  recent  months."  She 
listed  many  of  the  conditions  of  the  ghetto 
which,  she  said,  could  breed  the  frustration 
that  might  start  a  riot. 

However,  Mrs.  Harris  said  she  thought 
there  was  hope  that  the  worst  could  be 
avoided. 
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(Pram  the  K^tnlng  3Ulz ,  Uaj  10. 10«7| 
BMwm    Wawtb    CmzxNS    Otjt    of    Bbookzb 
Psoas — 8a TS  Hb  PBL^a  Pulnitss  CoxMnrru 
"WoTTU)  Sbbtb  No  Vmam.  Ptrtpoam** 

(By  WlUlAcn  B«sbam  and  ChArlea  Concool) 
UJB.  Atty.  OcTld  O  Breoa  hu  nuule  firm 
hla  position  Uiat  a  rxUl  InTestlgatlon  of  the 
sbooUng  May  1  of  a  Negro  youth  by  a  white 
DUtrlct  poUcenum  should  b«  handled  by  his 
olBce. 

Braai  was  reacting  to  the  proposal  that  a 
clttaMD*  committee  to  aid  the  Investigation 
b«  formed.  The  demands  were  mAde  by  an 
angry  contingent  of  Northeast  residents  on 
Monday  to  the  District  Commissioners 

Learning  that  the  proposed  committee 
would  gather  evidence  to  present  to  his  of- 
fice. Breaa  said  yesterday.  "This  would  serve 
no  uaeful  purpose  .it  would  be  acting 
like  a  grand  Jury  " 

Vr  TO  LCCAL  ACCNCTXS 

Brsss  commented 

"It  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  me  that 
an  Investigation  as  to  whether  a  clmtnal 
act  was  committed  should  be  made  by  any 
committees  of  the  citizenry  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  should  rather  be  left  to  the 
established  legal  agencies  of  government 
which  can  more  effectively  make  the  proper 
detarmlnation  " 

The  government  attorney  said  that  "If  a 
determination  is  made  to  present  the  case 
to  a  grand  Jury,  all  persons  having  personal 
knowledge  will  be  made  available  to  the 
grand  Jury  " 

Pvt.  William  L  Run.  23  shot  Clarence  J 
Brooker,  10.  on  May  1  is  the  latter  tried  Ui 
escape  arrest  on  a.  Northeast  street,  according 
to  police  The  youth  died  an  hour  later  in 
D.C.  General  H^jspital.  and  a  coroner's  Jury 
ruled  that  the  death  was  "Justifiable  homi- 
cide." 

"The  prosecution  Is  not  bound  by  the  de- 
cision reached  by  the  coroner's  Jury."  Breas 
said  In  bis  oCDce  yesterday.  He  added  that 
he  hoped  Co  reach  a  decision  as  to  whether 
to  present  the  case  to  a  grand  Jury  "quite 
•oon." 

Members  of  the  hastily  formed  Youth 
Committee  for  Equal  Justice  met  for  nearly 
four  hours  yesterday  with  the  head  of  the 
Commissioners  Council  on  Human  Rela- 
tions and  submitted  some  names  for  the 
proposed  clllaens  committee. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  commission  head. 
•aid  she  would  submit  the  names  to  the 
District  Commissioners,  who  would  add  other 


The  committee  will  meet  In  closed  session. 
she  said,  and  give  its  findings  to  the  grand 
Jury. 

The  seven  youths  who  met  with  her.  led 
by  Rufus  Mayfleld,  also  discussed  forming  a 
second  oommltiee  which  would  probe  police- 
community  relations  In  the  city  Its  meetings 
would  be  open.  Mrs   Harris  said 

The  meeting  with  Mrs  Harris  was  attended 
also  by  clvU  rights  leader  Marlon  Barry,  who 
also  was  with  a  larger  group  that  held  a 
stormy  session  with  District  Commissioners 
Walter  N.  Tobrlner  and  Robert  Mathe  on 
Monday 

BI.CWN  TO  rtTTKZN   MEMBEKS 

It  was  at  that  meeting  that  the  youths. 
who  were  friends  of  Brooker.  demanded  a 
public  Investigation  of  the  Incident.  They 
alao  requested  the  Immediate  susF>enslon  of 
Prt.  Bull  The  officer  is  white  and  the  victim 
was  a  Negro. 

Mrs.  Harris  said  the  fact-finding  group 
looking  at  the  Brooker  shooting  would  In  no 
way  undercut  the  grand  Jury.  The  findings 
of  tiM  committee  will  be  submitted  to  the 
commissioners  who  will  in  turn  send  It  to 
the  grand  Jury. 

Although  she  wouldn't  reveal  the  number 
of  names  she  will  submit  to  the  oommlaslon- 
era.  Mrs.  Harris  did  say  the  Brooker  com- 
mittee will  have  11  to  IS  members,  and  that 
both  committees  will  have  wide  youth  repre- 
sentation. 


Bernard  Margollua.  Run's  attorney,  sent  a 
lettef  to  the  commissioners  yesterday  argu- 
ing against  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  to  look  Into  the  Brooker  shooting. 

■'It  occurs  to  me  that  the  objecting  group 
la  not  seeking  an  Impartial  Investigation  and 
presentation  of  the  facts  In  the  Brooker 
case."  he  charged,  "but  rather  la  seeking  a 
forum  to  voice  their  views  against  law  en- 
forcement generally  and  policemen  In  par- 
ticular 

'"We  will  ref "ose  to  testify  before  the  citizens 
group  I  dont  think  a  report  of  this  review 
board  Is  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  a  grand 
Jury  Is  required  by  law  to  hear  evidence  and 
to  base  Its  finding  on  proper  evidence." 

He  said  that  if  the  group  has  witnesses, 
those  witnesses  should  be  presented  to  the 
US  attorney,  who  could  then  present  them 
to  the  grand  Jury 

The  grand  jury,  he  added,  deliberates  In 
8e<'recy.  and  Is  outside  the  realm  of  preesure-s 

"This  Is  how  It  should  be."  he  said 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May   11.    1967] 

BaOOKES    DSATB    EVIDKNCS    To    OO    TO    OSAMO 

Juar 
(By  Phil  Casey) 

E.ldence  In  the  fatal  shooting  of  Clarence 
J.  Brooker,  19.  by  District  Police  Pvt  Wil- 
liam L.  RuU.  23.  on  May  1  will  be  presented 
to  a  grand  Jury 

Va  Attorney  David  O  Bresa  said.  "I  think 
there  Is  enough  In  the  case  that  a  grand 
Jur\"  should  hear  It  "' 

Bress  added  that  "All  persons  having  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  facts  relative  to  the 
case  .  will  be  Invited  to  ga  before  the 
gmnd  Jury  " 

His  reference  to  "'personal"  knowledge  ap- 
peared to  exclude  such  civil  rights  leaders 
as  Marlon  Barry  from  the  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings 

Bress  said,  however,  that  he  will  accept 
witnesses  "from  any  source"  so  long  as  their 
knowledge  Is  "personal." 

And  this  statement  was  taken  to  exclude 
any  testimony  from  a  proposed  private  citi- 
zens Investigating  committee  unless  it  Is 
based  on  such   personal   knowledge 

Bress  said  the  case  wUl  be  presented 
"fairly  promptly,"  possibly  next  week.  He 
would  not  elaborate  on  what  specific  criminal 
charges  the  Jury  may  examine 

He  said  Investigation  as  to  whether  a 
criminal  act  was  committed  should  be  left 
to  the  "established  legal  agencies  "  of  govern- 
ment and  not  t>e  conducted  by  "any  com- 
mittees of  the  citizenry  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  "' 

This  was  in  reference  to  the  proposed  citi- 
zens committee  which  would  Investigate  and 
turn  over  evidence  to  Bress  District  Com- 
missKmer  Walter  N  Tobrlner  had  a^eed  ten- 
tatively to  formation  of  such  a  committee 
to  aid  In  the  Investigation  and  present  what- 
ever useful  evidence  it  may  obtain 

RuU  shot  Brooker  In  a  scufde  after  Brooker 
tried  to  escape  arrest  at  Minnesota  Avenue 
and  BeniUng  Boad  ne.  The  trouble  started 
when  Rull  approached  tome  young  men  to 
investigate  a  complaint  that  they  had  caused 
trouble  In  a  store 

Some  cookies  were  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  Hull  attempted  to  arrest  Brooker.  who 
resisted  He  was  shot  In  the  fight  that  en- 
sued and  died  little  more  than  an  hour  later 
In  D  C  General  Hospital  It  was  ruled  "Justi- 
fiable homicide"  by  a  coroner's  Jury 

Bress  has  said  the  prosecution  "Is  not 
bound  by"  the  decision  reached  by  the 
coroner's  Jury 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.   May   10.   1967 1 
Bacsa    Taking    Bbookze    Dcath    to    Gbano 

JiTBT — Opposes  Sbpabatb  Invbbticatiom  bt 

CrriZBMS  Oaoup 

I  By  William  Basham) 
V  3  Atty  David  O.  Bress  said  today  a  grand 
Jury  win  Investigate  the  May  1  shooting  of  a 
youth  by  a  District  policeman 


"I  think  there  Is  enough  question  In  this 
case  to  warrant  a  grand  Jury  hearing,"  Bress 
said.  He  added  that  two  grand  Juries  are  now 
sitting  and  that  he  hoped  to  begin  presenting 
evidence  by  early  next  week. 

Bress  said  he  will  accept  witnesses  who 
have  "personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  In  this 
case"  He  emphasized  that  the  grand  Jury 
will  hear  wltneasee  suggested  by  police  or 
"any  other  source,"  an  obvious  reference  to 
demands  that  a  committee  of  private  citizens 
look  Into  the  shooting. 

Bress  commented : 

'It  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  me  that 
an  Investigation  as  to  whether  a  criminal  act 
was  committed  should  be  made  by  any  com- 
mittees of  the  citizenry  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  should  rather  be  left  to  the 
established  legal  agencies  of  government 
which  can  more  effectively  make  the  proper 
determination." 

BTTIXO    "JDBllf  1ABI.S" 

Pvt  William  L.  RuU,  22.  shot  Clarence  J 
Brooker.  19.  on  May  1  as  the  latter  tried  to 
escape  arrest  on  a  Northeast  street,  according 
to  police.  The  youth  died  an  hour  later  In  D  C 
General  Hospital,  and  a  coroner's  Jury  ruled 
that  the  death  was  "Justifiable  homicide" 

"The  prosecution  Is  not  bound  by  the  de- 
cision reached  by  the  coroner's  Jury."  Breis 
said  In  his  office  yesterday. 

Meanwhile.  Royce  Gibbon,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  International  CJonference  of  PoUre 
Associations,  which  claims  to  represent  more 
than  200.(X)0  of  the  nations  policemen,  callrd 
the  planned  citizens  investigation  "a  kanga- 
roo court "  that  "reverts  to  vigilante  rule. " 

WnX    ADD    IfAMBB 

"The  lack  of  support  afforded  policemen 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,"  Gibbon  declared, 
"has  seriously  affected  the  morals  of  the  men. 
Unless  the  men  are  given  greater  support 
there  will  be  triple  the  vacancies  In  U.e 
Metropolitan  Police  Department — yes,  even 
many  more."  he  asserted. 

Members  of  the  hastily  formed  Touth 
Committee  for  Bqual  Justice  met  for  nearly 
four  hours  yesterday  with  the  head  of  the 
Commissioners  Council  on  Human  Relations 
and  submitted  some  names  for  the  proposed 
citizens  committee. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  conunlsslon  hend. 
said  she  would  submit  the  names  to  the 
District  Commissioners,  who  would  add 
other  names. 

The  committee  will  meet  In  closed  session, 
she  said,  and  give  its  findings  to  the  grand 
Jury. 

The  seven  youths  who  met  with  her,  led 
by  Rufiu  Mayfleld,  also  discussed  forming  a 
second  committee  which  would  probe  police. 
community  relations  In  the  city.  Its  meet- 
ings would  be  open.  Mrs.  Harris  said. 

The  meeting  with  Mrs.  Harris  was  at- 
tended also  by  civil  rights  leader  Marlon 
Barry,  who  also  was  with  the  larger  group 
that  District  Commissioners  Tobrlner  and 
Robert  Mathe  attended  on  Monday. 

It  was  at  that  meeting  that  the  youths, 
who  were  friends  of  Brooker.  demanded  a 
public  Investigation  of  the  Incident.  They 
alao  requested  the  immediate  suspension  of 
Pvt.  RuU.  The  officer  Is  white  and  the  victim 
was  a  Negro. 

Mrs.  Harris  said  the  fact-finding  group 
looking  at  the  Brooker  shooting  would  In  no 
way  undercut  the  grand  Jury.  The  findings 
of  the  committee  will  be  submitted  to  the 
commissioners  who  will  In  turn  send  It  to 
the  grand  Jury. 

KLKVBN   TO    rtFTBkkW    MBMBR8 

Although  she  wouldn't  reveal  the  number 
of  names  she  will  submit  to  the  commls- 
slonerB,  Mrs.  Harrlt  did  say  the  Brooker  com- 
mittee wiU  have  11  to  IS  members,  and  that 
both  committees  will  have  wide  youth  repre- 
sentation. 

Bernard  MargoUus.  Rull's  attorney,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  conunlssl oners  yesterday  argu- 
ing against  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee. 
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"It  occurs  to  me  that  the  objecting  group 
Is  not  seeking  an  Impartial  Investigation  and 
presentation  of  the  facts  In  the  Brooker 
case, "  he  charged,  "but  rather  is  seeking  a 
forum  to  voice  their  views  against  law  en- 
forcement generally  and  policemen  In  par- 
ticular. 

"We  win  refuse  to  testify  before  the  citi- 
zens group  I  don't  think  a  report  of  this  re- 
view board  is  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  a 
grand  Jury  Is  required  by  law  to  hear  evi- 
dence and  to  base  Its  finding  on  proper  evi- 
dence." 

He  said  that  If  the  group  has  witnesses, 
those  witnesses  should  be  presented  to  the 
U.S.  attorney,  who  could  then  present  them 
to  the  grand  Jury. 


USE  OF  BATTLESHIPS  IN  VIETNAM? 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  SAYS  "YES" 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
knowledgeable  military  affairs  writer, 
Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin,  reported  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  decided  to  recom- 
mlsslon  a  Navy  battleship  for  service  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  Mr.  Baldwin's  account 
says  the  New  Jersey,  one  of  four  moth- 
balled  battleships,  will  probably  be  se- 
lected for  modernization  and  overhaul 
scheduled  to  start  shortly. 

The  Defense  Department  this  morning 
called  the  article  Inaccurate,  denjrlng 
that  a  decision  on  the  question  has  been 
made,  but  acknowledging  that  "papers" 
are  In  circulation  and  that  the  issue  "is 
not  dead."  As  a  counterweight  to  this  re- 
action, Mr.  Baldwin  Is  known  to  have  ex- 
cellent contacts  In  and  out  of  military 
channels,  so  his  article  merits  attention, 
regardless  of  the  official  response  to  it. 

In  a  Senate  speech  April  11,1  asserted: 

We  have  lost  enough  aircraft  and  had 
enough  men  kUled  In  strikes  against  targets 
within  battleship  range  to  have  Justified  the 
commissioning  and  crewing  of  at  least  three 
battleships. 

I  based  this  statement  on  figures  to 
which  I  had  access  and  the  best  available 
estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
capital  ship  and  its  crew  into  service.  I 
stated  also  that: 

The  vulnerability  of  enemy  targets  in 
coastal  areas  would  p>ermlt  naval  gunfire  to 
substitute  for  alrstrlkes  and  save  both  Uvea 
and  dollars  in  the  air.  This,  In  time,  would 
free  our  aircraft  from  Jobs  suitable  for  naval 
rifles  and  permit  their  utilization  on  the 
proper  targets — those  unsulUble  for  a  ship's 
gun. 

Heavy  naval  rifles  In  our  active  fleets  could 
save  lives  on  the  ground  by  providing  land- 
ing support  and  "softening  up"  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  sea  which  are  planned  for  in- 
fantry action. 

The  presence  of  battleships  and  their  long, 
heavy  guns  in  our  active  fleet  could  well 
save  our  cruisers  and  destroyers  and  the  lives 
of  naval  personnel  aboard  by  providing  a 
match  for  the  heavy  coastal  batteries  which, 
In  all  likelihood,  will  be  constructed  or  per- 
haps are  being  constructed  along  the  coast 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Powerful  naval  gunfire  would  provide  an 
all-weather,  around-the-clock  interdiction 
and  destruction  capability  which  is  now  be- 
yond the  scope  of  air  power.  And  It  could 
provide  continuous,  disruptive  flre  to  prevent 
the  reconstruction  of  targets  previously  de- 
stroyed by  air  or  naval  bombardment. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  use  of 
battleships  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam 
would  be  a  logical  and  sound  step  to  take, 


militarily  and  psychologically,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hojpe  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  sources 
are  as  accurate  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the  official 
reaction  to  the  Hanson  Baldwin  article 
or  the  current  stage  of  decisionmaking 
in  the  battleship  question,  I  believe  the 
item  from  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  is  important,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  11,  1967) 
Navt  To  RKCOMiaasioN  World  Wab  II 
Battleship  fob  Usb  Orr  Vietnam 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
Washington,  May  10. — The  Defense  De- 
partment has  decided  to  recommlsslon  a  Navy 
battleship  for  service  In  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
New  Jersey,  one  of  four  World  War  n  vet- 
erans In  the  Navy's  reserve  fleet,  will  prob- 
ably be  selected.  Informed  sources  said,  for 
modernization  and  overhaul,  scheduled  to 
start  shortly.  The  New  Jersey  and  her  sister 
ships,  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  are  in  the 
PhUadelphla  Navy  Yard;  the  fourth  ship,  the 
Missouri,  U  In  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Navy 
Yard.  Each  of  the  ships  has  nine  16-lnch 
guns.  The  New  Jersey  U  said  to  have  some- 
what more  modern  communications  and  elec- 
tronics than  her  sister  ships;  that  Is  why 
the  Navy  favors  her  selection  for  recommls- 
sloning.  Nevertheless,  it  is  expected  to  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  nine  months — perhaps 
as  much  as  17  months — before  the  ship's  big 
guns  are  flrlng  against  shore  targets  in  Viet- 
nam. Reactivation  of  a  ship  that  has  been 
out  of  commission  for  years  Is  an  expensive 
and  time-consuming  process.  The  ship  must 
be  stripped  of  her  plastic  cocoons,  coemoUne, 
grease  and  other  preservatives.  Much  of  her 
electrical  wiring,  which  has  probably  de- 
teriorated through  the  years,  may  have  to 
be  replaced,  and  she  must  be  refitted  with 
modem  communications  and  electronics. 

The  cost  of  reacUvatlng  one  battleship  Is 
variously  estimated  at  ♦16-mllllon  to  $27.5- 
mllUon,  and  annual  operating  costs,  with  a 
fuU  crew  of  some  3,500  men.  are  estimated  at 
•13.6-mllUon  to  •17.6-mllllon. 

However,  some  22.000  tons  of  16-inch  am- 
munition— ^manufacttired  in  World  War  n 
and  Immediately  thereafter — are  in  storage 
and  available,  with  aome  reworking,  for  use. 
The  Defense  Department's  decision,  which 
Is  expected  to  be  made  formal  within  a  few 
days,  followa  a  request  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment tat  permission  to  reactivate  a 
battleship,  llie  issue  has  been  under  debate 
within  the  Navy  and  In  the  Pentagon — as 
weU  as  in  Congrew— for  the  last  two  years. 
The  Marines  and  some  naval  officers  have 
taken  the  position  that  naval  gunfire  8Ui^x>rt 
has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  sertoualy 
since  the  Korean  war  as  more  and  more 
naval  ships  were  converted  from  guns  to 
missiles,  and  as  the  big-gunned  ships — heavy 
crulsera  and  battleships — ^were  decommis- 
sioned. 

Some  high-ranking  naval  officers.  Includ- 
ing the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  opposed 
the  recommlsBlonlng.  however,  and  urged  the 
addition  o  feight-lnch  gun  cruisers  to  the 
fleet  instead  of  the  battleships.  In  effect, 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  now 
decided  that  the  big-gunned  battleship  will 
serve  a  useful  role  In  Vietnam  despite  Its 
cost  and  despite  the  length  of  time  required 
to  reactivate. 

TABGkTB   AXK  rACTOB 

The  targets  the  battleship  could  bring 
under  fire  from  Its  big  guns  were  said  to  be 
one  of  the  deciding  factors  in  the  decision. 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  battleship  issue, 
based  on  testimony  from  official  Pentagon 
sources.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Demo- 


crat of  New  Hampshire,  pointed  out  that 
possible  target  for  the  16-lnch,  2,400  pound 
projectiles  might  be  military  targets,  docks 
find  bridges  in  Hongay,  Thanhoa,  Kampha, 
Vlnh  and  Haiphong. 

Much  of  the  railroad  from  Vlnh  to  Hanoi, 
150  miles  of  the  coastal  highway — Route 
1 — would  be  "Within  Interdiction  range  of 
the  battleship's  16-lnch  guns,  the  Senator's 
study  found. 

Officers  In  the  Pentagon  said  privately  that 
the  big  guns  could  also  have  been  extremely 
useful  against  heavy  enemy  field  fortifica- 
tions during  the  recent  fighting  along  the 
demlUtarized  zone.  Others  stressed  that  the 
flve-lnch  guns  of  United  State  destroyers, 
which  have  been  bombarding  targets  In  North 
Vietnam,  have  often  been  outranged  by 
enemy  coastal  batteries,  and  that  a  number 
of  destroyers  have  been  hit  by  enemy 
projectiles. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  been  concerned  about  aspects  of  for- 
eign trade  relating  to  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  committee.  Two  years 
ago  we  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  the  balance  of  payments,  in- 
cluding the  relation  of  the  balance  of 
payments  to  our  gold  supply  and  the  ef- 
fect on  Federal  Reserve  requirements. 
In  addition,  matters  relating  to  East- 
West  trade  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  by  reason  of  our  con- 
cern as  to  the  administration  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act,  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 

Accordingly,  I  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  will 
undertake  a  study  of  these  matters.  It  is 
our  intention  to  make  a  staff  study  over 
the  coming  weeks,  to  be  followed  by  pub- 
lic hearings  at  which  the  Interested  de- 
partments, persons,  and  organizations  in- 
terested in  foreign  trade,  and  the  public 
generally  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  and  give  information 
to  the  subcommittee. 

P\irther  notice  will  be  given  when  the 
dates  for  these  hearings  have  been  speci- 
fied so  that  those  interested  can  request 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


PERSPECTIVE    NEEDED    TO    JUDGE 
OUR  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago  the  Nation  was  shocked  by  a 
fire  aboard  an  Apollo  space  vehicle  at 
Cape  Kennedy  which  took  the  lives  of 
three  heroic  astronauts.  In  succeeding 
weeks,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency,  the  appropriate  Commit- 
tees of  Congress,  and  the  prime  contrac- 
tor in  the  production  of  this  imaginative 
and  unprecedented  space  program,  North 
American  Aviation,  have  been  seeking  to 
find  the  causes  of  this  disaster  so  that 
all  steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
repetition. 

This  is  a  process  which  must  be  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  objectivity.  Already 
important  lessons  have  been  learned. 
The  deficiencies  have  been  acknowledged, 
and  are  now  being  corrected.  Our  efforts 
in  outer  space  will  go  forward  with  re- 
newed courage  and  a  resolve  to  meet  the 
challenge  posed  by  this  tragedy. 

Dr.    Wemher    von    Braim,    head    of 
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NASA's  Uarehall  Sp«c«  Center,  U 
onlquely  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
mooD  project.  He  recently  commented  on 
those  problems  on  national  telerlslon. 
Dr.  von  Braun  pointed  out  that  our  na- 
tional space  effort  Inevitably  faces 
hazards.  I  think  his  oonunents  help  to 
bring  our  appraisal  of  the  Apollo  project 
Into  focus.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Rkxmd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

CBS  EVTNINO  N«W8. 

May  4.  1967 
Db.   Von  Ba.MJN   Intxsvixwsd 

Walter  Cronilte  "North  American  Avia- 
tion, prime  contractor  for  the  Apollo  space- 
craft, has  been  under  attack  since  the  fire 
at  Cape  Kennedy  that  killed  the  three  Apollo 
astronauts,  but  Wemher  Von  Braun.  the  head 
of  NASA*  Marahall  Space  Center,  turned  to 
North  American's  defense  while  attending  a 
•p*c«  meeting  in  Dallas  " 

▼ot»  Braun-  'T  know  that  the  contractor  of 
th*  ApoUo  spacecraft  has  really  been  raked 
©▼•r  tie  ooals.  and  I  think  the  contractor 
himself  doeaa't  deny  it.  that  certain  short- 
cofnlngw  •listed. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  had  very  similar 
(nfflcoltles  early  In  the  Mercury  and  the 
Oenntnl  programs,  and  tt  was  only  through 
Xbm  procesa  of  learning,  and  trial  and  error, 
a  you  wUl,  that  the  contractor  for  Mercury 
and  Oemlnl  dually  got  on  top  of  the  sltua- 
ttoa  with  perfect  products  at  the  end.  But 
this  wasn't  neceasarlly  so  from  the  begln- 
tilnf.  In  fact,  we  mode  a  sutlstlcal  analysU. 
on  the  number  of  falluree-  -of  the  percentage 
of  parts  that  were  marginal  In  performance 
In  Mercury  and  Apollo — tn  fact  the  percent- 
a««  to  a  minute  fraction  of  one  percent — but 
tttsn — and  the  Mercury  had  fewer  parts,  of 
eoune.  than  .Apollo  But  the  number  of 
fallursa  early  In  the  Mercury  program-  and 
this  pareanta^e  basis  ran  about  ten  Umes  aa 
high  aa  what  is  in  .\poUo. 

"So  you  might  as  well  say  the  early  flights 
tB  Mercury.  Uke  Ai  Sheppard's  flight  or  Ous 
Ortsaotn'B  fUght  Mercury,  and  then  John 
aienn's  arst  orbital  flight,  in  the  drat,  ac- 
tually were  ezpoaed.  If  you  will,  to  greater 
statistical  hazards  than  Apollo  was.  We  were 
Juat  oo  the  lucky  aide  of  the  curve.  ' 


THE  19TH  ANNTV'ERaARY  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  THE  STATE  OF 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  LAU8CHE  Mr  President,  begin- 
ning at  sunset  on  Sunday.  May  14.  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  In  the  State 
of  larael  In  particular,  will  usher  In  a 
new  holiday  in  the  Hebrew  religious 
calendar:  Yom  Haatz  Muoth — Israel 
Independence  Day.  It  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  year  of  the  estab- 
Uahxnent  of  the  Republic  of  Israel 

I  visited  Israel  in  November  1963.  after 
having  been  in  Japan.  Hong  Kong.  India, 
Pakistan.  Afghanistan,  and  Spain,  where 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  pro- 
gr— ■  achieved  in  the  welfare  and  social 
fields. 

My  experience  In  Israel  was  Inspiring 
and  astounding.  In  many  areas,  where 
the  land  had  be«n  sterile  and  dead,  vege- 
tation was  in  abundance.  This  had  been 
achieved  by  hard  work  and  resourceful- 
ness. Elverywhere  there  was  evident  a 
will  to  work  and  to  grow. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  a  ptiper  en- 
titled "Israeli  Independence  Day. "  writ- 
ten by  Rabbi  David  L.  GenuUi.  of  Temple 


Beth  El.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Rabbi  Oenuths 
discussion  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
Republic  of  Israel  is  so  replete  In  its 
treatment  of  that  country  that  I  use  It 
now  as  an  expression  of  what  I  should 
like  to  say  about  the  Israeli  Nation. 

I  ask  unarUmous  corisent  that  Rabbi 
Genuth's  report  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ISSAELI    Inocpcmocncx   Dat 
(By  Rabbl  David  L.  Oenuth) 

On  Sunday.  May  14th  at  sunset.  Jews  all 
over  ttie  world  In  general  and  In  the  Htate 
of  Israel  lu  particular  will  usher  in  a  new 
holiday  in  the  Hebrew  iteliglous  Calendar. 
'\'um  HiUitz  Muoth  (  Israeli  Independence 
Day  I 

In  nineteen  years,  Israel  has  developed  be- 
yond our  expectations  Israel  has  constructed 
housing  for  i\lmoet  a  million  and  a  half  ref^i- 
gees  Hhe  has  built  factories  and  has  rebuilt 
nun\aii  liven  'Within  her  borders  the  Bible 
lives,  the  Hebrew  language  reborn  and  the 
Messianic  vision  Is  coming  closer  to  fulfill- 
ment 

Israel  Is  the  bridge  between  three  Conti- 
nents of  the  .^nclent  World  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Europie  It  looks  out  over  the  highways 
which  have  marked  the  migration  and  inva- 
sion of  history's  pageant  By  the  calculation 
of  our  atomic  world  this  is  a  very  small  and 
humble  price  of  the  earth:  the  bridge  Is 
fragile  and  the  highway  narrow  and  In  the 
age  of  Jet  planes  It  probably  takes  longer  to 
get  to  the  International  Hopkins  Airport 
than  It  takes  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Elllath.  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  The  pop- 
ulation directly  affected  Is  approximately  8 
million.  Compared  to  Red  China  Is  like  an 
unborn  Infant  and  a  human  giant 

Therefore,  when  we  evaluate  the  questions 
of  Israel  In  1M7  It  la  In  a  spiritual  world, 
the  world  of  the  Bible  and  the  world  of  all 
major  religions  and  the  world  of  Science, 
especially  in  the  world  of  Freedom  A  new 
Center  Is  being  constructed  now  In  the  City 
of  Jerusalem  for  the  sole  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  ways  to  peace  It  will  be  known  as 
the  Harrv  Truman  Institute  of  Peace  It 
seems  history  repeau  Itself  Over  3400  years 
ago  after  the  ProctamaUon  Issued  by  Cyrus, 
a  mere  handful  took  advantage  of  the  King's 
decree  and  only  43.000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren returned  to  ZIon,  the  land  of  their 
Fathers  That  handful  of  Zionists  and  their 
descendants  changed  the  entire  future  of 
mankind.  TTiey  edited  and  criilected  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  formed  the  Canon 
of  the  Bible  and  gave  the  world  Its  mono- 
theistic religions  and  as  In  the  days  of  Cyrus 
Although  ths  orerwhelmlng  majority  ot  the 
Jews  conUnue  to  live  and  contribute  to  the 
advancement  to  progreaa  and  peace  outside 
of  Israel,  yet  great  bleaslngs  wlU  go  forth 
from  the  new  State    >f  Larael 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
citlasns  of  the  State  of  Israel  will  open  a 
new  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
spint 

The  Hebrew  rtilverslty  the  Weltzman  In- 
stitute and  other  great  cultural  Institutions 
are  already  contributing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  health,  brotherhood  and  peace 

The  words  of  Albert  Einstein  will  testify 
to  this  "Israel  Is  not  primarily  a  plar-e  of 
refuge  for  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  North 
Africa  India  and  other  AraWr  countries  but 
the  embodiment  of  the  reai*akerlng  i.f  the 
corporate  spirit  " 

The  founders  of  the  American  republic. 
Indeed  of  all  free  lands,  fully  rer. .gnl/.e  their 
debt  to  the  Hebrew  spirit,  for  the  Individual, 
social  and  international  virtus  out  of  which 
democracy  was  txirn. 

President  Harry  Truman  who  Ju.st  cele- 
brated his  S3rd  birthday  was  the  first  one  to 
announce  nineteen  years  ago  that  the  {State 


of  Israel  and  Its  government  would  be  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  For  this  heroic 
deed.  President  Truman  is  Included  In  the 
Immortals  of  the  great  friends  of  the  Jewish 
people.  President  Truman's  name  is  bound 
up  with  Israel's  history  and  he  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

laraeU  Independence  Day  should  be  cele- 
brated by  all  Americans  of  ail  denominations 
who  beUeve  In  justice  and  in  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual.  Israel  like  America  had  to 
struggle  for  freedom,  Israel  like  America  Is 
a  country  built  by  pioneers,  by  men  who  set 
their  strength  and  their  spirit  against  the 
forces  of  nature  In  the  allurements  of  com- 
fort. Israel  like  America,  purchased  its  free- 
dom «-lth  sweat,  blood  and  teari.  Israel  like 
America  la  hoping  and  praying  for  the  great 
day  when  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  will  be  ful- 
filled: "That  no  nation  shall  lift  sword 
against  another  nation  and  war  shall  be  no 
more" 

This  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning 
the  prayer  which  is  recited  every  morning  In 
the  Synagogue  will  add  additional  meaning 
to  this  new  holiday.  "O  Cause  a  new  light  to 
shine  upon  Zlon  and  may  we  all  bs  worthy 
soon  to  enjoy  Its  brightness." 

The  greatest  Republic,  the  United  StatM 
of  America  and  the  smallest  Republic,  the 
State  of  Israel  are  both  jewels  slilnlng  In 
different  paru  of  Ood's  world. 


CHANGE  OF  PLACE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President  I  would  Uke 
to  make  a  correction  In  the  Record  of 
May  9,  1967.  pertaining  to  the  hearings 
being  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  In  G.  308,  auditorium  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  rather  than 
O.  304. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cor- 
rection will  be  made. 


RATIFICATION     OF     25TH     AMEND- 
MENT BY  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  the  State  of 
Texas  has  Joined  In  ratifying  the  25tli 
amendment  to  the  VB.  Constitution, 
providing  for  presldental  succession. 
Many  difficulties  and  differences  were 
reconciled  in  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment as  passed  by  Congress;  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  States  have  approved  of 
the  result  Is  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the 
congressional  sponsors  and  managers  of 
the  amendment. 

The  25th  amendment  became  effective 
February  10,  1967,  after  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  State  of 
Texas  has  done  well  to  show  Its  approval 
of  the  amendment,  which  deservedly  Is 
winning  the  support  of  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
certified  copy  of  the  resolution  by  which 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas 
recently  ratified  the  25th  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoto,  as  follows: 

Skmati  CowcrraaKKT  Ri»olution  39 
Concurrent  resolution  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  succession  to 
tiie  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to 
CAses  where  the  President  Is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  oiBce 
Wlitrea.1.  The  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  the  first  session  begun 
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and  held  at  'Washington,  D.C.,  Monday, 
January  4.  1908.  by  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds  Tot«  In  both  Houses  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to- wit: 

"jorNT  RrsoLirnoK  — 
"Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  bis  office 

"Jiesolveet  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa 
in  Congrets  AMiembled  {Ttoo-Thirda  of  Each 
House  Concurring  Therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
stuUl  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  piu-poses  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

•'ARTICI.k  — 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  ofHce  or  of  his  death  or  res- 
ignation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"Section  2.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  conflxmatlon  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Section  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  he 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them 
a  written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President. 

"Section  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  departments  or  of  such 
other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide, 
transmit  to  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives their  written  declaration  that 
the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  Immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President, 

"Thereafter,  when  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  Pro  Ttmpore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives his  written  declaration  that  no  In- 
ability exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
such  other  body  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  transmit  within  four  days  to  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
their  written  declaration  that  the  President 
u  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.  Tliereupon  Congress  shall  de- 
clds  the  issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  If  not  In  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or. 
If  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  Congress  Is  required  to  assem- 
ble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  that  the  President  Is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice  President  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise, the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office.":  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  Senate  and  the  House  Concur- 
ring: 

Section  1.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
nf  Texas  hereby  ratifies  and  adopts  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Texas 


notify  the  Pnaldent  of  the  United  States, 
tba  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise 
at  Rei»«BentativM  of  the  United  States,  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Bervloes  of  the 
United  States,  and  each  senator  and  repre- 
■entatlw  ttota  Texas  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  this  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture by  forwarding  to  each  of  them  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  this  CcHicurrent  Resolution. 

PSBSTON    Sktth, 
Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Bsif  Baxites, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
I  hereby  certify  that  S.  C.  R.  No.  39  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  March  14,  1967. 
Chasleb  Schnablt, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
I  hereby  certify  that  S.  C.  R.  No.  39  was 
adopted  by  tbe  House  on  April  25,   1967. 

DOSOTHT  HAI.T.MAN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Approved:  April  29,  1967. 

JOBM  CONNAIXT, 

Governor. 
JoHK  L.  Hn,i., 

Secretary  of  State. 


DEATH  OF  MISS  PHn.TPPA 
SCHUYLER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
terribly  shocked  and  saddened  to  pick 
up  the  newspaper  yesterday  and  read  of 
the  death  In  Vietnam  of  Miss  Phlllppa 
Schuyler.  A  helicopter  crash,  I  learned, 
took  her  life  at  age  34. 

Miss  Schuyler  was  a  prodigy.  At  age 
two  and  a  htOf  she  started  to  read.  At  4, 
she  was  playing  Mozart  compositions  on 
the  piano.  At  5,  she  was  composing  for 
the  piano. 

In  1939,  at  age  6,  she  played  a  recital 
of  her  compositions  at  the  New  York 
■World's  Fair.  By  the  time  she  wsus  14,  she 
was  a  concert  pianist  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  had  composed  more 
than  100  piano  compositions. 

I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
Miss  Schuyler  play,  although  I  did  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  talking  with 
her  In  Washington  on  several  occasions. 
She  was  the  author  of  several  books  re- 
flecting her  interest  in  the  problems  of 
political  orgtmlzatlon  faced  by  newly  In- 
dependent countries.  The  dissimilar 
character  of  these  Interests  simply  re- 
flects the  Independence  of  her  mind  and 
the  wide  range  of  her  Interests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  obit- 
uary published  in  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pianist,  AtJTHOs  Dies  in  Socth  Vietnam 
CXash 

Dananc,  South  Vietnam,  May  9. — PhlUppa 
Duke  Schuyler,  famed  pianist  and  child 
prodigy  who  at  age  4  was  playing  Mozart, 
died  today  In  a  helicopter  crash  in  Danang 
Bay. 

Miss  Schuyler,  34,  was  working  in  Vietnam 
as  a  correspondent  for  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader  and  giving  concerts  in 
Hue,  the  ancient  Imperial  capital  of  Viet- 
nam, and  Danang. 

Miss  Schuyler  was  the  tenth  American 
newspaper  correspondent  to  be  killed  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  second  woman  journalist 
to  die. 

At  the  tlms  of  her  death  she  was  taking 
nine  Vietnamese  children  from  Hue  to  Da- 
nang where  she  planned  to  enroll  them  in 


school.  One  of  the  children  also  died  in  the 
crash  and  an  American  aoldlsr  was  listed  as 
missing. 

ALMOST   AT   DKSTIirATIDN 

The  Huey  helicopter  In  which  Miss  Schuy- 
ler was  transporting  the  children  was  about 
ten  minutes  from  its  destination  and  40 
miles  from  Its  takeoS  point  when  It  crashed. 
An  Army  spokesman  said  the  pilot  Issued 
a  brief  emergency  signal  gl'vlng  his  location. 
Rescue  helicopters  were  sent  Immediately. 

Tbe  helicopter  crashed  close  enough  to  the 
shore  for  some  passengers  to  swim  to  safety. 
Rescue  teams  saved  the  rest.  The  pilot  was 
hospitalized  with  a  concussion  and  the  re- 
maining three  crewmen  and  eight  Vietnam- 
ese children  also  were  hospitalized.  The  crash 
■was  attributed  to  mechanical  failure. 

The  bodies  of  Miss  Schuyler  and  the  child 
were  recovered  later. 

Miss  Schuyler  was  the  daughter  of  George 
Schuyler,  an  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Courier  and  a  noted  Negro  newspaperman, 
who  lives  in  New  York.  Her  mother  also 
survives. 

WAS  CHILD   PBODIGT 

Miss  Schuyler  who  was  a  precocious  but 
well-mannered  child,  first  attracted  public 
attention  when  her  parents  discovered  she 
could  read  at  age  two  and  half.  She  'was  play- 
ing Mozart  at  four,  and  at  r,iye  she  was  com- 
posing music. 

When  only  six,  she  played  a  recital  of  her 
compositions  at  the  1939  New  York  World's 
Fair,  By  the  time  she  was  14,  Miss  Schuyler 
was  a  concert  pianist  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  had  ■written  more  than  100 
piano  compositions. 

In  her  20's,  she  established  herself  as  an 
international  artist,  touring  more  than  70 
countries.  She  gave  command  performances 
for  the  late  Queen  Mother  Elizabeth  of  ■the 
Belgians,  and  was  honored  by  the  Haitian 
government  In  1950  and  Emperor  Halle  Se- 
lassie of  Ethiopia  In  1955. 

She  gave  the  premiere  performance  of  her 
first  piano  concerto  In  1965  in  an  appearance 
■with  the  Cairo  Symphony. 

WmOTE  BOOKS,  ABTICLES 

In  addition  to  her  fame  as  a  piano  virtuoso. 
Miss  Schuyler  used  her  travels  as  a  musician 
to  collect  material  for  articles  and  books. 
She  had  been  a  roving  correspondent  for  tbe 
Union  Leader. 

When  giving  a  concert  in  the  Congo  in  1960 
at  the  height  of  violence  there,  she  fought  off 
an  attack  by  Congolese.  She  wrote  "Who 
Killed  the  Congo?"  In  1960,  and  In  1962  wrote 
"Christ  In  Africa." 

Miss  Schuyler  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
■wrote  many  articles  for  Catholic  publications. 
This  was  her  second  visit  to  'Vietnam.  She 
had  been  the  guest  of  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  for  a  concert.  She 
had  planned  to  leave  last  Saturday  but  de- 
cided to  stay  to  continue  her  volunteer  work 
of  taking  Catholic  children  from  Hue  'to 
Danang. 

'When  she  was  four  she  'wrote  a  poem  she 
called,  "A  Baby  In  Death:" 

"'When  I  die,  when  I  die 

Sleep,  sleep! 

You  mtist  live  when  I  die 

'When  the  rain  comes 

On  tbe  starry  sky 

Sleep,  sleep 

When  I  die 

Tra  la  la  la 

Da  da  da  da" 


THE  SOVEREIGN  STATES  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  Inciraslng  concern  throughout  the 
country  regarding  the  low  estate  to  which 
our  sovereign  States  have  fallen  in  our 
federal  system.  I  have  voiced  this  con- 
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cem  repeatedly  over  the  past  several 
years  in  connection  with  the  long  over- 
due reapportionment  of  our  State  leKls- 
laturea  and  the  need  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  our  State  constitutions  We 
aU  know  that  the  weakest  branch  of  SUte 
government  Is  the  legislative  branch 
Most  of  our  State  legislatures  are  severe- 
ly shackled  by  constitutional  restrictions 
upon  the  frequency  and  lensrth  of  lewls- 
latlve  sessions,  upon  the  compensation 
which  legislators  may  receive;  and  upon 
the  ability  of  the  committees  of  the  legls- 
Uiturea  to  function  efBciently  between 
regular  sessions. 

To  all  of  us  who  would  like  to  see 
strong  States,  the  current  efforts  being 
stimulated  by  the  American  Assembly 
of  Columbia  University  and  the  Citizens 
Conference  on  SUte  Legislatures  Is  most 
heartening  f'ollowing  general  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  of  State  legisla- 
tures a  year  oho  at  an  American  assem- 
bly at  Arden  House.  New  York  City. 
through  support  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
reglonaJ  assemblies  are  being  held  over 
the  Nation  to  provide  sun  opportunity  for 
the  legislators,  the  business  community. 
ar>d  civic  leader.s  to  examine  the  ways 
tn  which  the  States  legislative  branches 
may  be  improved  An  excellent  summary- 
of  the  problem  of  rejuvenating  State  leg- 
islatures and  of  some  needed  steps  for 
the  future  are  set  forth  in  an  address 
by  David  B  Walker  at  the  Southeastern 
Assembly  on  State  Legislatures  m  Ameri- 
can Politics  held  at  Emory  Unlver.slty, 
Atlanta.  Ga  .  March  31  1967  Dr  Walker 
has  viewed  the  State  legislatures  from 
several  vantage  points  as  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  Bowdoin  College,  as 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and 
now  as  one  of  the  assistant  directors  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  addre.ss  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

8t*t«  Ltoisi-ATVkca   IN   A  Chancing   Pedbial 

STSTEM 

(An  address  by  David  B  Walker.  Assistant 
Director.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  before  the  South- 
eastern Assembly  on  State  Legislatures  In 
American  Politics.  Atlanta.  Ga  Mar  31 
lBfl7) 

The  dramatic  developments  of  our  era 
have  produced  a  crisis  in  American  federal - 
lam  and  the  States-  and  especially  their 
LegUlatures— have  a  major  responsibility  for 
solving  It  This  Is  the  basic  message  I  bring 
to  you  this  noontime  It  Is  a  simple  message 
to  proclaim,  but  It  has  stark  Implications 
(or  all  who  are  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  our  munlclpallUes.  the  future  of  the 
States,  and  the  continuing  viability  of  our 
federal  system 

Clear  recognition  of  thU  crisis  at  the  na- 
tional level  came  moet  forcefully  last  Jan- 
uary when  President  Johnson  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  Message  to  Congress  declared 

'"Only  a  total  working  partnership  among 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  can 
succeed.  The  test  of  that  partnership  will 
be  the  concern  of  each  public  organiziitlon. 
each  private  institution,  and  each  responsi- 
ble citizen  Each  State,  county  and  city  needs 
to  examine  lu  capacity  for  government  in 
today's  world  Some  will  need  to  reorganize 
reshape   their   methods   of   admlnlstra- 
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Uon-as  we  are  dilng  Others  will  need  to 
revise  their  constitutions  and  their  laws  Uj 
bring  them  up-to-date — as  we  are  doing  " 

This  call  by  the  President  for  a  more 
effective  partnership  at  all  levels  of  Ameri- 
can government  ■  signlrtes  a  top  level  aware- 
ness of  the  critical  rules  which  the  States 
and  localities  must  play  In  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  this  country  It  rep- 
resents full  acceptance  of  the  strategic  po- 
^.'Aona  which  these  officials  occupy  In  Imple- 
menting the  more  than  175  major  Federal 
grant  programs  now  on  the  books  And  It 
constitutes  the  signal  that  the  Administra- 
tion Intends  to  cooperate  with  them  and 
assist  them  In  fulfllUng  their  public  re- 
sp<jnaibllltles 

Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  for  a 
number  of  years  with  Improving  the  rela- 
Uonshlps  between  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments  The  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  which  I  serve. 
for  almi«t  seven  years  has  surveyed  many 
of  the  basic  points  of  friction  in  our  sys- 
tem, and  Issued  30  reports  containing  over 
JOO  recommendations  for  Improving  State 
and  local  program  administration  and  fl- 
nanclal  organization  Each  year  this  perma- 
nent, biparusan  Commission,  composed  of 
28  members  from  the  publlc-at-larg*  and 
all  levels  of  government  ln>-Iudlng  three 
State  legislators  Issues  a  comprehensive 
State  program  with  prop^jeed  draft  bills  for 
consideration   by    legislatures 

Several  »<.iutheasterners  have  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Commission  IncliKllng  Its 
new  Chairman.  Farrls  Bryant  of  Florida:  the 
Senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Ervin.  RepresentaUve  L  H  Fountain  of 
North  Carolina.  Mayor  Herman  W  O^.ldner 
of  St  Petersburg  Florida,  former  Governor 
Ernest  F  HoUlngs  of  South  Carolina:  former 
Onvernor  Carl  E  Sanders  of  Georgia:  former 
Governor  Terry  Sanford  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mrs  Adelaide  Walters  of  North  Carolina 
As  a  bipartisan  Commission,  covering  a 
wide  span  of  the  political  spectrum  and  with 
on;y  a  of  Its  36  votes  held  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Cfimmlsslon  In  effect  Is  a 
national  bfxly  responsible  to  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  not  a  Federal  agency-  save  In 
a  narrow  technical  sense  Given  these  traits, 
objectuity  Is  a  basic  characteristic  of  the 
Commissions  report.s  and  recommendations 
But  there  Is  one  theme  that  tends  to  domi- 
nate Its  work  and  It  Is  this  The  position  of 
the  States  must  be  strengthened  within  our 
federal  system  and  the  States  must  assume 
the  responsibility  for  handling  problems 
which  transcend  the  capacity  of  local  units 
Individually   or   by   Joint  ccx-iperatlon 

A  CRISIS  TO  BE  TAOEO 

So  much  for  the  Commission  Now  let  us 
Identify  the  role  of  State  legislatures  In  a 
dynanvlc^Uy  changing  federalism  It  Is  a  criti- 
cal role — perhaps  a  maj<jr  determinant  of  the 
future  course  of  American  federalism  As  you 
know,  a  number  of  responsible  authorities  on 
our  governmental  system  claim  that  State 
governments  are  obsolete,  that  their  execu- 
tive branches  axe  weak.  InetTectlve  and  non- 
professional, that  their  legislatures  are  more 
suitable  for  Andrew  Johnsons  jiertod  than 
Lyndon  Johnsons  presidency,  and  that  their 
constitutions  resemble  more  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian than  a  core  for  active,  modern  consti- 
tutional  government 

To  .some  these  caustic  criticisms  sound 
like  the  mere  prattling  of  a  lot  of  academic 
liberals  But  some  conservatives  Implicitly 
accept  the  validity  of  these  charges  when  they 
alleged  that  the  States  are  being  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  Federal  Government  Like 
must  debates  of  this  kind,  there  is  fact  and 
action  In  both  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges And  In  my  opinion,  our  time  will  be 
better  spent  analyzing  the  Ironic  facts  of  con- 
temporary federalism  and  then  the  response 
of  State  legislatures  must  mount  In  light  of 
these  condition*. 


What  are  the  facu.  not  the  fantasies,  of 
federalism  of  the  Sixties?  Some  provide  the 
basis  for  optimism,  while  others  are  fairly 
depressing  But  all  must  be  reckoned  with 
if  we  are  to  understand  the  new  federalism 
that  has  emerged  since  the  end  of  WW  II 
and  If  we  are  to  comprehend  the  challenges 
that   confront    today's    State    legislatures: 

1  During  the  past  20  years,  we  more  than 
tripled  our  ONP  and  come  to  enjoy  high 
living  standards  and  the  benefits  of  modern 
science  and  technology:  at  the  same  time 
this  rising  level  of  affluence  has  generated 
persistent  demands  for  more  and  more  pub- 
lic services — especially  from  those  govern- 
mental levels  which  are  most  subject  t>i 
hostile  voter  reaction  to  new  tax  levies:  our 
States  and   our  munclpalltles 

2  Since  1&46,  all  governments  have  be- 
come more  active  and  energetic  Total  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  for  civil  govern- 
mental functions  today  Is  five  times  what 
they  were  two  decades  ago  But  in  compara- 
tive terms,  growing  government  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  States  and  localities 
than  of  the  national  government  Witness 
the  fuct  that  State  and  local  governments 
collected  approximately  25".  of  all  govern- 
mental revenues  In  1946  and  these  Jurisdic- 
tions were  collecting  38  ;  In  1965  and  note 
that  these  Jurisdictions  accounted  for  44  . 
of  all  civil  governmental  expenditures  In 
1946.  while  in  1965  their  share  came  to 
nearly    two-thirds    (66  ,  )    of    the    total 

3  Over  the  past  two  decades,  we  have 
concentrated  70  :  of  our  people  In  urban 
areas,  evenly  split  this  sector  of  the  popula- 
tion between  c  ire  cities  and  suburbs,  and 
produced  more  than  80'  of  our  taxable 
wealth  and  business  activities  In  these  same 
metropolitan  areas:  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  built  higher  economic,  social,  and  legal 
walls  between  the  fragmented  units  com- 
prising our  231  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical areas  and  witnessed  a  widening  i  f 
the  gap  between  the  haves  and  have-nots 
among  these  same  local  Jurisdictions  thus 
creating  a  metropolitan  nightmare  for  the 
States  to  contend  with 

4  Since  1946.  the  amount  of  Federal  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  has  expanded 
more  than  17  times  and  the  number  of  pro- 
grams has  risen  to  more  than  175,  but  these 
grants  still  only  provide  16  :  of  State  and 
local  revenues  and  more  than  half  fail  to 
give  explicit  recognition  to  the  unequal  fis- 
cal capabilities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments Moreover,  the  number,  complexity, 
and  administrative  and  personnel  require- 
ments of  these  programs  are  raising  serious 
questions  concerning  their  effectiveness  iis 
devices  of  the  new  federalism, 

5  Since  the  end  of  WW  II.  the  States  have 
Increased  their  own  aid  to  municipalities 
more  than  7  times  and  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year  all  State  legislatures  will  have 
l>een  reapportioned:  yet  only  10  States  have 
effected  major  changes  In  their  administra- 
tive systems  and  only  one-fifth  of  the  States 
have  made  any  financial  contribution  to  such 
Federal-local  urban  development  programs 
as  urban  renewal,  public  housing,  and  water 
and  sewage  facilities.  As  a  result,  many  lo- 
calities metropolitan  areas  and  Federal  ofB- 
cials  still  view  the  States  with  strong  ekepu- 
clsm 

The  emergence  of  an  urban  America  with 
many  resources  and  many  problems,  big  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  but  bigger  government 
at  the  State  and  Ux-al  levels,  an  increase  In 
the  dollar  amounts  and  administrative  prob- 
lems of  Federal  grant  programs:  and  an 
evolving  new  role  for  the  SUtes  which  many 
view  with  skepticism— these  are  the  funda- 
mental and  somewhat  contradictory  features 
of  the  new  federalism  we  have  created  during 
the  past  20  years, 

IMPLICATIONS     rO«     STATE     LECISLATtmCS 

What  do  these  facts  have  for  the  future  of 
the  States  and  for  State  legislatures  in  par- 
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tlcular?  It  involves  r*cognltlan  of  the  fact 
that  with  a  monopoly  of  legal  power  and  with 
acceaa  to  superior  flacal  reaouroee  the  States 
have  a  primary  respooalbUlty  for  resolTlng 
many  of  the  critical  challenges  confronting 
the  Jurisdictions  In  metropolitan  areas.  It 
means  recog^nltlon  of  the  fact  that  the  States 
already  are  running  a  nearly  $60  billion  a  year 
business,  employing  more  than  3  million 
workers.  It  involves  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  public  demands  for  more  and  better 
services  will  grow  as  our  population  grows 
and  as  our  urban  areas  expand,  and  the 
Slates  cannot  shift  this  mushrooming  re- 
sponsibility to  local  authorities  or  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  an  administrative  capability  at  the 
State  level  which  permits  effective  use  of 
Federal  grant  programs.  It  requires  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  management  mud- 
dle Is  not  a  Federal  problem  solely,  but  actu- 
ally an  Intergovernmental  one,  with  the 
States  having  major  responsibility  for  re- 
solving It.  These  are  some  of  the  basic  Im- 
plications that  the  contours  of  contemporary 
federalism  have  for  the  States  and  especially 
their  legislatures. 

The  States  then  must  step  Into  the  breach. 
If  they  do  not,  their  position  In  our  federal 
system  will  be  a  formal,  not  a  substantive 
one. 

THX     LXCISLATVaXS    AND    STATE    KZVITAUZATION 

What  can  the  legislatures  do  to  revamp 
State  government?  First  and  foremost,  they 
can  put  their  own  houses  in  order.  In  far  too 
many  instances  while  their  responsibilities 
have  grown  with  every  hike  in  the  popula- 
tion, their  organizational  setup,  salary,  staff 
assistance,  specialized  services,  and  Institu- 
tional spirit  are  still  geared  largely  to  the 
simple  problems  and  small  population  of  by- 
gone days  Let  me  be  specific: 

With  reference  to  their  public  vlsibUlty,  a 
Gallup  Po'l  taken  last  November  found  that 
only  28  ^'r  answered  "yes"  to  the  following 
question:  "Do  you  happen  to  know  who  will 
represent  your  district  or  locality  in  the 
State  Senate  next  year?"  In  response  to  a 
sinallar  question  concerning  State  represent. 
aUves,  24%  answered  "yes." 

In  terms  of  popular  esteem,  the  same  poll 
found  69 '"r  of  the  sample  indicating  their 
legislature  was  doing  a  "fair"  or  "poor"  Job; 
only   13 '•'c    responded   with   "excellent." 

On  the  matter  of  compensation,  the  latest 
survey  by  the  Council  of  State  Oovemments 
shows  that  salaries,  per  diem  and  living  ex- 
pense allowances  of  legislators  have  Increased 
during  the  past  3  years;  yet  the  median  com- 
pensation for  the  last  biennial  period  still 
fell  in  the  tS.SOO  to  $6,300  range. 

Regarding  legislative  services,  favorable 
votes  for  annual  sessions  came  In  California, 
Kansas,  and  New  Hampshire  last  November; 
but  29  State  legislatures  still  meet  biennially 
including  Kentucky,  North  Dakota,  and  West 
Virginia  where  reform  efforts  were  defeated 
on  November  8. 

In  terms  of  time  limits,  California.  Florida, 
and  Tennessee  voters  sanctioned  proposed 
amendments,  but  30  States  still  have  time 
limits  on  their  regultir  legislative  sessions, 
Including  North  Dakota  where  an  unshack- 
ling proposal  was  not  8upix>rted  at  the  polls. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  ofDclal  legislative 
records,  15  State  legislatures  do  not  maintain 
a  printed  dolly  Journal  of  the  previous  day's 
legislative  proceedings  and  a  comparable 
number  do  not  include  all  rulings  of  the 
presiding  offlcers  in  their  legislative  records. 

In  terms  of  Introduction  of  bills,  all  but 
one  provide  pre-seaslon  bill  drafting  services, 
but  presession  filing  is  permitted  In  only  14 
State  legislatures. 

With  reference  to  the  46  States  that  chiefly 
rely  on  a  separate  standing  committee  sys- 
tem, the  number  of  house  committees  for 
the  1964-65  biennial  averaged  20  and  the 
senate  figure  came  to  21. 

On  committee  proceedings,  40  do  not  keep 
verbatim  records  of  hearings  and  the  minutes 


of  cooixnlttM  piCMiearflngs  and  hearings  are 
maintained  In  only  half  the  legislatures. 

ynth  reference  to  oommtttee  staff,  over  one- 
third  of  the  States  provide  no  professional 
staff  for  indlvldiial  standing  committees  and 
another  third  provide  such  staffing  for  no 
more  than  one  major  committee  in  each 
house  of  the  legislature. 

Segaidlng  permanent  legislative  service 
agencies,  48  State*  now  have  a  legislative 
council  or  almllar  agency  to  provide  research 
Information  to  legislators  and  most  of  the 
remaining  7  have  some  form  of  substitute 
service;  yet  in  12  instances,  these  services 
do  not  include  legal  counselling  for  legis- 
latures; in  18  leglslattires,  they  do  not  in- 
clude preparation  of  bill  and  law  summaries; 
In  15,  they  do  not  include  a  continuous  study 
ot  State  revenue  and  expenditures;  and  in  18, 
tbay  Involve  no  budgetary  review  and  analy- 
sis. 

Turning  to  the  needs  of  Individual  mem- 
bers, only  one- tenth  ot  the  States  provide  In- 
dividual offices  for  all  legislators.  An  addi- 
tional six  provide  individual  offices  for  sen- 
ators and  in  approximately  10  States  legisla- 
tors share  office  space. 

Finally,  one-third  of  the  States  provide 
individual  secretarial  help  for  legislators  and 
an  additional  four  States  provide  secretaries 
fcr  senators  only.  The  rest  of  the  States  have 
pool  arrangements — excepi;  for  eight  or  nine 
with  no  formal  arrangements  for  secretarial 
help. 

Modem  resotuves  for  improved  legislation 
can  only  be  developed  Initially  If  we  move 
vigorously  on  these  various  fronts  and  make 
the  Job  of  legislator  a  vocation,  not  an  avoca- 
tion or  a  vacation.  Improved  procedures,  bet- 
ter organizational  patterns,  higher  pay,  more 
adequate  professional  assistance  and,  above 
all,  a  better  public  image — these  are  legis- 
lative Issues  that  require  State  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  changes.  These  are  the 
vital  Ingredients  for  achieving  the  kind  of 
State  legislative  process  and  product  that 
meet  the  dynamic  needs  of  the  times.  Put 
more  bluntly,  these  are  reforms  that  only  an 
aroused  dtlsenry  and  legislature  can  enact. 

Not  so  long  ago,  some  rather  naive  acad- 
emicians and  political  analysts  assumed 
that  reapportionment  would  automatically 
correct  all  of  these  conditions.  Time,  of 
coiuve,  has  proven  them  wrong.  All  of  us  can 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  as  of  mld- 
January  1967,  39  States  have  valid  reappor- 
tionment plaiu  in  effect;  that  the  remain- 
ing probably  will  have  completed  the  Job  by 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  All  of  us  who 
are  genuinely  Interested  In  strengthening 
State  legislatures  can  take  comfort  In  the 
defeat  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  last  year. 

Equitable  reapportionment,  however, 
merely  solves  a  quantitative  problem;  it  does 
not  automatically  answer  the  more  subtle 
qualitative  question  I  have  raised.  The 
American  Assembly  at  Arden  House,  the 
Citizens  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  and 
various  other  action  groups  working  on  your 
behalf  have  dramatized  this  dilemma  and 
have  sought  to  overcome  It.  In  our  efforts  to 
Innovate,  however,  let  us  be  mindful  that 
the  paramount  objective  before  us  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  leglslatvires  In  each  of  our  60 
States  which  possess  the  prestige,  power,  and 
professional  standing  required  to  make  our 
traditional  separation  of  powers  and  checks 
and  balance  principles  a  living  reality  and 
to  enable  these  ancient  Institutions  of  Amer- 
ican government  to  really  deliberate  and  de- 
cide the  great  Issues  confronting  our  50 
Commonwealths. 

TSS    BTATBa    AOKNDA    OF    imnNISKXS    BUSINESS 

The  stakes  are  high.  Time  Is  growing  short 
and  the  agenda  of  unfinished  State  business 
Is  long.  And  the  legislatures  can  not  Ignore 
the  Items  on  this  agenda : 

There  Is  the  problem  of  a  fragmented  ad- 
ministrative structure  In  the  executive 
branches. 


There  Is  the  related  problem  of  adequate 
State  planning  and  more  effective  use  of 
Federal  grant  pirograms. 

There  is  the  problem  of  a  short  supply  of 
adequate  and  well-trained  manpower  for 
State  government. 

There  is  the  problem  of  effective  executive 
and  legrlslatlve  tools  for  building  a  meaning- 
ful State  budget. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  TwniriTig  more  ef- 
fective tiae  of  the  States'  powers  of  broad- 
based  taxation. 

There  is  the  problem  of  more  effective 
State  supervision  at  the  local  property  tax 
and  of  a  broader,  more  eqtiitable  program 
of  State  aid  to  localities. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
administrative  machinery  and  of  buying  Into 
Federal  urban  development  programs  In  coxier 
to  halt  the  bypassing  of  the  States  of  which 
so  many  at  this  level  complain. 

There  la  the  ptroblem  of  unshackling  local 
govenunents  and  of  more  States  playing  a 
leadership  role  in  the  affairs  of  their  own 
metropolitan  areas. 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  States — 
especially  of  State  legislators — presenting  a 
more  effective  case  In  Washington — to  Ad- 
ministration oflldals,  as  well  as  to  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

I  could  go  on  but  this  catalogue  of  critical 
Issues  underscores  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  paramotint  problems  confronting  the 
States  are  the  most  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting State  legislatures.  And  this  is  why 
the  futtire  of  federalism  has  beoome  so  in- 
escapably linked  with  the  future  of  State 
legislatures. 

Nearly  three-score  years  ago,  Woodrow 
Wilson  wrote: 

"It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  presently 
have  the  .  .  .  light  dawn  upon  us  with  re- 
gard to  our  State  governments,  and,  instead 
of  upsetting  an  ancient  system,  hallowed  by 
long  tise  and  deep  devotion,  revitalize  it  by 
reorganization.  And  that,  not  only  because 
It  is  an  old  system  long  beloved,  but  also 
because  we  are  certified  by  all  political  his- 
tory of  the  fact  that  centralization  is  not 
vitallzation  .  .  .  The  object  of  otn-  federal 
system  is  to  bring  the  tinderstandlngs  of  con- 
stitutional government  home  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  to  make  them  part  of  their 
consciousness  as  they  go  about  their  dally 
tasks.  If  we  cannot  suceesfully  effect  Its  ad- 
justment by  the  nice  local  adaptations  of  otir 
older  practice,  we  have  failed  as  constitu- 
tional statesmen." 

Let  us  be  mindful  of  the  counsel  of  this 
transplanted  Georgian  and  adopt  a  course 
of  prudent  Innovation  so  that  futtire  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  inherit  the  priceless 
legacy  of  a  functioning  federal  system. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  AMERICAN 
SAMOA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  resi- 
dents of  American  Samoa  are  among  the 
most  loyal  of  Americans  although  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

In  the  last  four  major  conflicts  in 
which  this  country  haw  been  engaged, 
the  young  men  from  American  Samoa 
proudly  served  alongside  our  own  fight- 
ing forces. 

On  April  17,  1967,  American  Samoa 
observed  the  67th  anniversary  of  the 
raising  of  the  American  flag  over  the 
islands. 

An  account  of  that  ceremony  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Jay  Gallagher,  assistant  in- 
formation oflScer,  OCBce  of  Samoan 
Information, 

In  this  account,  Mr.  Gallagher  de- 
scribes the  reaction  of  the  "palagl,"  a 
Samoan  word  for  Americans  or  foreign- 
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era,  Americans  who  reside  there,  and 
givta  an  account  of  the  Flag  Day 
ceremony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Samoa  today  marked  the  67th 
aOLniversary  of  Ita  flag  day  In  colorful,  yet 
emotion- packed  ceremonlen  on  the  village 
malae  or  Pagotogo  Upwards  of  5.000  persons 
lined  the  main  road,  side  streets,  and  roof 
tope  to  oboerve  the  traditional  parade,  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  and  to  hear  the  remarks  of 
gOTemment  dlgnitanee 

A  gracious  Providence  provided  perfect 
weather  for  the  commemoration  of  the  first 
raUlng  of  the  American  flag  over  Samoa  on 
Aprtl  17.  1900.  Though  the  hot  sun  drove 
many  spectators  to  seek  shade.  It  provided 
perfect  lighting  for  a  team  of  United  States 
Information  Agency  photographers  Motion 
picture  films  taken  here  today  will  later  be 
shown  aU  over  the  world. 

And  they  will  be  shown  with  pride 

If  this  waa  a  proud  day  for  the  26.000 
Samoans  of  these  Ave  Islands.  It  had  to  be 
an  even  prouder  day  for  the  300  pala^i 
American  citizens  working  here  under  con- 
tract to  the  Qovernment  of  American  Samoa 

Today's  world  news  told  of  American  flag 
burnings  In  England.  Prance  and  even  in  an 
American  University  Yet  here  on  this  tiny 
Island  below  the  Equator  and  thousands  of 
mllee  from  their  homeland,  the  palagls  saw 
their  flag  raised  in  respect  by  the  two  oldest 
surviving  members  of  the  Samoan  Pita  Flta 
Ouard:  they  saw  hundreds  march  In  re- 
view and  give  the  traditional  Samoan  hand- 
over-the- heart  salute,  and  the  palagls  heard 
their  national  anthem  sung  with  ringing  sin- 
cerity by  Samoan  school  children. 

The  Impact  of  the  occasion  touched  every 
palagl.  each  of  whom  was  well  aware  that  the 
respect  and  appreciation  accorded  his  flag 
and  his  country  came  from  persons,  who 
with  few  exceptions,  do  not  share  his  priv- 
ilege of  United  States  citizenship 

Palagls  and  Samoans.  alike,  heard  Oov- 
emor  H.  Rex  Lee  praise  the  Samoans  as  the 
most  dedicated  people  living  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  Governor  Lee  reminded  that  Samoa 
has  given  freely  of  Its  youth  who  have  served 
loyally  and  valiantly  in  four  difficult  wars 
Involving  the  United  States.  The  Governor 
spoke  of  the  courageous  Samoans  who  are 
■•giving  their  best  and  even  their  lives  In 
Vietnam." 

Governor  Lee  said  that  when  Samoa 
wanted  to  move  more  rapidly  Into  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  the  United  States  met  the 
request  generously  The  Governor  said  that 
Samoan  and  United  States  teamwork  has 
In  only  six  years  made  Samoa  a  showplace  of 
democracy  and  progress  Governor  Lee  said 
that  Samoa  has  established  an  educational. 
social  and  political  ystem  of  which  It  can 
rightfully  be  proud 

In  conclusion,  the  Governor  extended  on 
behalf  of  President  Johnson  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  gratitude  for  the 
wisdom  of  those  Samoan  forebearers  for 
making  this  day  p>jssible 

Chief  Lelato  TuU.  Chief  of  Samoan  Af- 
fairs, expressed  the  appreciation  of  his  peo- 
ple to  the  United  States  for  that  country  s 
efforts  in  Samoa  and  particularly  United 
States  determination  of  preserve  the  Samoan 
culture  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Samoan 
The  Samoan  people  demonstrated  their 
gratitude  In  many  ways,  including  a  song 
by  the  98-volce  singing  group  from  Manua 

They  sang  a  song  of  their  own  composition. 
In  Samoan.  of  how  last  year's  hurricane  de- 
stroyed their  homes  and  Governor  Lee  re- 
placed them  with  new  and  better  tales 

And  they  sang  of  the  wonder  of  educa- 
tional  television   which   now  carries   lessons 


to  their  children  over  sixty  mUes  of  ocean 
t<j  the  three  Islands  of  Manu'a 

This  was  Indeed  a  day  for  both  Samoan 
and  paiagt  U)  remember— an  occasion  to 
seal  the  eternal  friendship  and  mutual  re- 
spect of  two  races  living  harmoniously  to- 
gether 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  M  NELSON 
III  AT  GROUND-BREAKING  CERE- 
MONIES AT  PEABODY  CONSERVA- 
TORY OF  MUSIC 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  in  my  home  State,  has 
many  Institutions  of  which  It  can  be 
justly  proud.  Among  the  greatest  of  these 
Is  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  Nation's  oldest  independent  school 
of  music 

This  renewed  Institution  recently  broke 
ground  for  a  $3  2  million  dormitory-stu- 
dent union  building  This  project  will  In- 
crease even  more  their  contribution  to 
American  music  and  musicians. 

At  the  ground-breaking  ceremony,  Mr. 
John  M  Nelson  III,  president  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  made  some  remarks 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
reprinted  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Mivor  McKeldln,  Bishop  Doll,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  the  project  for  which  we  are 
gathered  to  break  ground  today  is  in  m.iny 
ways  an  enterprise  typical  of  the  second  half 
of  the  Twentieth  Century.  In  that  it  repre- 
sents a  cooperative  endeavor  of  a  private  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  with  tiie  local, 
State  and  PederaJ  governments,  as  well  as  a 
notable  ex.impie  of  cooperation  between  locnl 
and  Federal  agencies  A  long-term  loan  of 
»1  200000  was  secured  from  the  College  Fa- 
cilities Section  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  the  help  of 
Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs.  Senator  Daniel  B 
Brewster  and  Representative  George  H  Pal- 
ion,  whose  assistance  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge aa  we  do  that  of  the  Balumore  Housing 
and  Urban  Renewal  Agency  The  garage  por- 
tion of  the  project  has  t)een  made  possible 
through  the  help  of  the  OIT-Street  Parking 
Commission  of  Baltimore  City  the  Com- 
missioners of  Finance,  and  tiie  Mayor  and 
City  Council  of  Baltimore 

Also  Involved  In  the  planning  stage  were 
the  Baltimore  Department  of  Traffic  and 
Transit,  the  Historical  and  Architectural 
Preservation  Commission  and  many  others. 
In  addition  to  the  Federal  and  City  loans, 
about  »1. 000,000  of  the  project  cost  will  be 
borne  by  many  Individuals,  foundations  and 
business  firms  who  have  given  to  our  De- 
velopment Fxind  Tlie  beginning  of  these  new 
buildings  Is  an  Important  event,  not  only 
In  the  history  of  the  downtown  area  but  also 
In  the  history  of  a  celebrated  cultural  In- 
stitution 


NATURE'S  CARETAKERS 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  Minne- 
sota is  blessed  with  magniflcant  resources 
of  land,  lakes,  rivers,  and  wildlife  For- 
tunately for  the  Nation,  the  State  is  al.so 
blessed  with  leaders  who  are  determined 
to  develop  and  protect  those  resources 

Recently  Jim  Kimball,  staff  writer  for 
the  Mmneapolls  Tribune  and  a  former 
commissioner  of  conservation  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  wrote  a  series  of 
five  fine  articles  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  "Nature's  Caretakers."  five 
Mlnnesotans  who  have  devoted  their  en- 


ergies to  the  struggle  to  protect  the 
beauty  of  Minnesota.  One  of  them,  Glenn 
Ross.  Is  a  devoted  outdoorsman  who 
has  been  able  to  bring  many  fine  Ideals  to 
fruition  as  practical  programs.  Another. 
Richard  Dorer.  Is  well  known  as  a  man 
who  can  communicate  the  meaning  of 
conservation  to  schoolchildren  of  all  ages 

A  third  caretaker,  Dr.  Malcolm  M 
Hargraves  of  the  renowned  Mayo  Clinic 
in  Rochester,  has  dedicated  himself  for 
many  years  to  the  biology  of  conserva- 
tion. A  fourth  is  Dr.  Clayton  Rudd.  a 
Minnesota  dentist  whose  work  with  the 
Natural  History  Society  has  been  only 
one  part  of  his  constant  fight  for  any 
resource  that  needs  protection. 

The  fifth  of  the  caretakers  is  Ernp.st 
Oberholtzer.  whose  special  Interest  is  the 
wilderness  areas.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  a  State  which  has 
given  these  fine  men  an  opportunity  to 
work  for  conservation,  and  I  am  proud 
al.so  that  Minnesota  has  Jim  Kimball 
and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  to  call  this 
service  to  the  attention  of  our  citizens. 

This  Congress  has  before  it  a  program 
of  legislation  to  carry  on  the  struggle  to 
preserve  our  resources  from  the  Inroads 
which  Industrialization,  population,  and 
neglect  have  made  on  them. 

I  have  a  particular  Interest  In  two  of 
my  own  proposals  before  the  Congress: 
S.  368,  which  establishes  the  St.  Croix 
National  Scenic  Rlverway:  and  S.  1341, 
which  provides  resources  to  begin  clean- 
ing up  silted  and  polluted  community 
lakes. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  'Nature's  Caretak- 
ers. "  written  by  Jim  Kimball  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  be 
Inserted   in  the  Congressional   Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Natcrb's  CARrTAKms — He's  Been  a  "Conser- 
vation Catalyst  "  for  40  'Vcars 
(EnrroR's  note —Minnesota  Is  well  kniwn 
for  Its  land,  lakes  and  wildlife  This  is  Uie 
first  of  Ave  articles  about  some  of  the  people 
who  have  helped  protect  and  nurture  these 
resources  > 

I  By  Jim  Kimball) 

He  Is  the  most  Interesting  and  certainly 
the  most  complicated  character  I  know. 

Standing  well  over  6  feet.  Glenn  Ross  Is. 
from  his  broad  hat  and  tailored  Idaho  .suit 
to  his  riding  boots,  always  In  Western  dress 

He  doesn't  dress  like  a  cowboy— rather  like 
the  president  of  the  bank  of  Cheyenne.  West- 
ern dress  In  Minneapolis  may  seem  a  little 
odd.  but  it  isn't  odd— it's  Glenn  Ross.  'Vou 
cant  Imagine  him  dressed  any  other  way 

Ross  Is  always  giving  orders  No  matter 
who  you  are  or  what  you  are  doing.  Ross  tell-s 
you  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  The  fact 
that  he  is  often  right  doesn't  make  It  any 
easier  to  take 

He  Is  not  offended  If  you  don't  take  his  ad- 
vice, but  this  does  not  discourage  him  from 
giving  more  of  It  Whether  at  the  club,  on  a 
hunting  or  fishing  trip  or  In  a  conservation 
meeting.  Roes  is  always  out  front  and  always 
calling  the  shots 

To  be  a  friend  of  Glenn  Ross  should  not 
be  taken  lightly;  he  expects  and  demands 
more  of  his  friends  than  anyone  I  know  He 
assumes  that  you  will  do  practically  any- 
thing for  him  and  this  assumption  Is  cor- 
rect. You  win.  because  he  would  do  any- 
thing for  you 

Roes'    exterior   poorly   conceals   his   sensi- 
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tlve.  sentimental  self.  He  seema  to  know  ev- 
eryone and  his  friends  ore  legion. 

Once  we  sat  In  a  restaurant  strenuously 
debating  some  Issue  on  which  he  was  being 
particularly  builheaded.  Without  taking  his 
mind  off  the  argument,  he  motioned  for  the 
waitress  and  told  her  to  bring  him  the  check 
(or  the  four  nuns  sitting  over  in  the  comer. 
Any  of  us  might  have  done  the  same  thing, 
but  only  Ross  would  think  of  it. 

I  have  just  read  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
Conservation  Policy  for  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota," which  was  adopted  by  the  Minneap- 
olis Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  ac- 
curate, and  the  recommendations  are  well 
reasoned  and  sound. 

It  called  for  wildlife  research  and  a  con- 
servation program  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able scientific  knowledge.  It  recognized  the 
inseparable  relationship  between  wildlife, 
forests,  waters  and  soil. 

It  would  have  been  a  provocative  publica- 
tion had  it  just  come  off  the  press.  Actually, 
It  was  published  33  years  ago  and  Ross  was 
chairman  of  the  Jaycee  Conservation  Com- 
mittee that  prepared  It. 

Bylaws  decree  that  Jaycees  shall  "abandon 
ship"  at  a  certain  age,  but  the  members  of 
this  pre-World  War  II  Conservation  Com- 
mittee wanted  to  stay  together  and  continue 
their  activities  In  the  conservation  field. 
Thus  the  Question  Club  was  formed.  It  is 
still  very  much  alive. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  its  members  have 
become  doctors,  lawyers,  judges  and  busi- 
nessmen. Their  growth  has  not  detracted 
from  the  effectiveness  of  their  voice  in  con- 
servation matters. 

Ross  Is  a  past  president  and  was  pro- 
claimed chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Being  a  self-appointed  leader  of  everybody, 
Ross  makes  full  use  of  this  title  and  has  a 
voice  In  practically  all  matters — which  la 
surprising  because  there  Is  no  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

The  entire  Roes  family  Is  "woodsy,"  out- 
doorlsh  and  conservatlon-mlnded.  Glenn  was 
raised  In  the  Lake  Mlnnetonka  area.  He  mar- 
ried Maxlne  Colburn,  daughter  of  the  late, 
highly  respected  game  warden,  Al  Colburn. 

Marine's  brother,  Floyd  Colburn  was,  until 
his  recent  retirement,  one  of  the  flrst  exten- 
sion foresters  In  the  country,  working  out 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

The  Ross  sons,  Dan  and  Bruce,  are  ardent 
outdoorsmen. 

Ross's  flrst  active  conservation  work  began 
In  the  late  '20s  when  he  waa  a  memt>er  of 
the  North  Shore  Game  and  Fish  Club  of 
Long  Lake. 

He  assisted  In  the  successful  effort  to  re- 
elect Sen.  George  Turnham  because  Tum- 
ham  promised  to,  and  when  elected  did, 
eliminate  some  of  the  destructive  drainage 
permitted  by  the  county  ditch  law. 

But  It  was  probably  T.  B.  Walker,  one  of 
Minnesota's  first  and  greatest  lumbermen, 
who  gave  Ross  a  depth  of  understanding  In 
conservation. 

Walker  made  a  fortune  In  the  Minnesota 
lumber  business  and  was  once  reported  to 
be  the  letb  richest  man  in  the  world.  He 
donated  the  Walker  Art  Center  to  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  flrst  public  library. 

About  1924.  Walker  hired  Ross,  who  not 
only  worked  for  him  but  lived  in  bis  home 
and  learned  that  Walker  also  had  an  Intense 
Interest  In  conservation. 

Roes  has  been  In  the  lumber  business  ever 
since.  After  working  for  a  time  In  the  West, 
he  returned  to  Minnesota  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  Suburban  Lumber  Co.  of  Minneapolis. 

Ross  Is  associated  wltb  many  conservation 
organizations,  such  as  Nature  Conservancy, 
Friends  of  the  WUdemess,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  and  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. In  each,  his  most  important  role  la 
much  the  same.  He  can  beet  be  described  aa 
a  conservation  catalyst. 

He  has  the  talent  to  bring  together  tb* 


people  and  the  pblloeophlee  which  by  them- 
selves are  Impotent  but,  when  combined  and 
soUxUfled  into  a  practical  program,  can  be 
put  Into  action  by  some  political  group  or 
agency.  And.  <A  oouzae,  In  Roes'  circle  of 
friends,  tbara  la  always  the  right  connection. 

Roaa  played  that  kind  of  role  to  help  pass 
Minnesota's  Natural  Beaources  Act.  This  law, 
imposes  an  additional  one-cent  per-pack  tax 
on  cigarettes,  and  makes  some  $4  million  a 
year  available  for  conservation.  First  Roes 
was  on  the  Natural  Resources  Committee 
that  developed  the  plan.  Later  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  citizens  committee  that  presented 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Legislature. 

Always  active  In  politics.  Roes  Is  a  well- 
known  Republican.  But  this  does  not  color 
bis  views  on  conservation. 

"Thla  la  a  democratic  form  of  government 
and  we  muat  take  an  active  part  In  the  elec- 
tion of  people  who  wUl  support  the  things 
we  want  In  conservation,"  be  said. 

In  the  last  political  campaign,  Ross  sup- 
ported the  re-election  of  Sen.  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  D-Mlnn.  Convinced  that  Mondale 
bad  a  worthy  conservation  program  to  offer 
nationally.  Roes  formed  a  nonpartisan  cam- 
paign committee. 

Ross  is  particularly  proud  of  a  personal 
letter  from  Prealdent  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
thanking  him  for  financial  support  In  his 
campaign.  Because  of  their  conservation 
vlewa,  Ross  supported  Ed  Thye  as  governor 
and  senator  and  campaigned  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  Ooy.  ECarl  Rolvaag. 

"I  don't  think  the  Democrats  are  really 
any  more  sincere  conservationists  than  the 
Republicans,"  he  said,  "but  they  are  smart 
enough  to  see  that  this  is  what  the  people 
want  and  If  the  Republicans  don't  recognize 
this  soon,  they  are  in  for  trouble." 

Conserving  natural  resources  is  big  busi- 
ness and,  like  other  big  businesses,  a  variety 
of  talent  la  required  to  keep  It  moving.  Sci- 
entists, dreamers,  nature  lovers,  devoted 
workers  and  administrators  are  essential. 

The  role  that  Rosb  plays  as  a  conservation 
catalyst  is  that  of  a  practical  businessman 
who  knows  the  political  ropes.  He  puts  facts, 
dreams  and  words  into  action. 


NA'ruBZ'a  CARXTAKEas — At  77,  He  STn.L 

PaEACHxs  Conservation  to  Kn>s 

(By  Jim  KUnball) 

The  front  door  of  the  schoolroom  burst 
open  and  Richard  J.  Dorer  strode  briskly  In. 
Big,  powerful,  looking  like  an  Indian  clilef, 
he  stood  motionless  before  the  class. 

Seconds  earlier  the  classroom  has  been 
bedlam,  januned  with  children.  Boys  and 
girls  were  crowded  together,  having  a  hilari- 
ous time,  thinking  of  biology  in  one  form, 
perhaps,  but  not  of  conservation. 

For  several  seconds  Dorer  stood  silent  and 
dour,  staring  Into  100  pairs  of  startled  young 
eyes.  The  chattering  stopped,  the  giggling 
stopped.  It  seemed  that  even  the  breathing 
stopped.  Then  came  the  booming  voice 
known  now  to  many  Mlnnesotans.  He  started 
by  telling  a  story. 

Then,  in  his  dramatic  style,  Dorer  launched 
into  conservation  and  tied  it  to  good  citi- 
zenship. Another  story  was  followed  by  im- 
pressive words  a'bout  patriotism  and  Ameri- 
canism and  the  need  for  keeping  America 
strong  through  conservation  of  its  resources. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  continued.  Girls 
forgot  they  were  sitting  next  to  boys,  and 
boys  forgot  they  were  In  school. 

In  the  palm  of  his  band  Dorer  held  100 
attentive  young  minds,  telling  them  a  great 
deal  about  America  and  the  resources  that 
make  It  great. 

Tbla  happened  23  yeara  ago  in  a  acbool- 
bouae  In  St.  Cbarlea,  Minn.  The  scene  prob- 
ably baa  been  repeated  thousands  of  times 
since  than.  Only  last  year  Dick  Dorer,  now 
77,  spoke  to  lia  schoolroom  classes  from 
kindergarten  to  the  sixth  grade,  and  he  gave 


39  major  talks  on  Americanism  and  con- 
servation. 

The  years  have  been  kind  to  Dorer.  His  big 
frame  still  stands  stredght,  tUs  shock  of  heavy 
hair  still  works  Itself  Into  an  upright  posi- 
tion and  there  Is  no  lessening  of  the  resovmd- 
Ing  boom  of  his  voice. 

Dorer  has  held  some  Important  jobs  with 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Conservation, 
including  that  of  supervisor  of  the  Bureau 
of  Game,  but  he  was  45  before  he  got  his  first 
job  as  a  professional  conservationist.  He  bad 
long  tried  to  break  Into  the  field  but,  as  he 
put  It,  "I  cotildn't.  I  was  never  trained  for 
the  work." 

There  are  critics  who  say  Dorer  never 
really  became  a  professional  conservationist, 
but  they  might  find  It  hard  to  point  to  com- 
parable achievements  of  their  o'wn. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  Dorer  know 
that  not  all  tils  ideas  are  destined  for  success. 
Like  most  creative  men,  he  has  as  many 
Impractical  ideas  as  good  ones,  and  he  can 
be  persistent  about  Ixjth.  But  some  of  his 
Inspirations  have  lx)rne  abundant   fruit. 

The  greatest  contribution  Dorer  lias  made 
In  conservation  may  well  be  his  talks  to 
youth,  but  this  Is  not  the  thing  for  which  he 
is  best  known.  He  fathered  the  "Save  the 
Wetlands"  program. 

His  great  contribution  was  not  the  dis- 
covery that  wetismds  need  to  be  saved. 
Thoughtful  conservationists  everywhere  were 
bemoaning  the  effect  of  the  drainage  ditch, 
the  disappearance  of  ponds,  marshes  and 
sloughs,  the  elimination  of  habitat  for  ducks, 
pheasants,  muskrats  and  other  wild  things. 
They  saw  water,  which  should  be  held  on 
the  land,  hurried  into  the  streams  and  rivers 
where  It  could  accomplish  little  but  increase 
flood  crests. 

Dorer  was  among  those  who  saw  these 
things  happening,  but  it  was  he  who  fathered 
and  nurttired  a  plan  to  save  wetlands.  His 
major  contribution,  however,  probably  was 
not  the  plan  but  the  tenacity  and  determina- 
tion with  which  he  saw  It  through. 

Openly  opposed  by  many  and  deemed  Im- 
practical or  lmp>osslble  by  others,  Dorer's 
"Save  the  Wetlands"  program  coxild  have  died 
a  hundred  times  if  It  had  been  sponsored  by 
a  less  determined  man.  Undaunted  by  the 
critics.  Dorer  collected  $1  contributions,  sold 
"Save  the  Wetlands"  buttons  and  preached 
his  sermon  to  ail  who  would  listen.  He  col- 
lected thousands  of  dollars,  but  tills  amount 
was  insignificant  compcu-ed  with  the  Infiu- 
ence  of  his  salesmanship. 

Converted  sportsmen  talked  to  their  legis- 
lators and  obtained  a  91  increase  in  the 
small-game  hunting  license  earmarked  for 
wetland  preservation.  This  put  Minnesota 
In  a  position  of  conservation  leadership. 

National  conservation  organizations  picked 
up  the  battle  and  federal  programs  started 
spending  duck  stamp  revenue  to  save  wet- 
lands. In  a  few  years  "wetlands"  entered 
our  vocabularies. 

Raised  In  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachians 
in  southeast  Ohio,  Dorer  said  bis  first  inter- 
est In  the  out-of-doors  was  inspired  by  his 
mother,  who  never  put  him  off  when  he 
asked  questions  alxiut  nature.  She  was  born 
into  a  family  of  Bavarian  farmers  who  were 
closely  linked  to  the  land,  and  she  loved 
the  land.  Dick  fo\md  bis  firpt  arrowhead  at 
age  9  and  has  collected  over  a  thousand 
Indian  artifacts  since  then. 

Later,  working  in  the  oil  fields,  Dorer  was 
impressed  by  the  waste  of  natural  gas,  the 
p>ollutlon  of  air,  soil  and  water.  During 
World  War  I  he  saw  French  women  carrying 
eroded  soU  back  up  the  hUl  in  baskets  and 
became  aware  of  the  value  of  soil. 

Over  the  years  Dick  Dorer  has  changed 
little.  On  a  moment's  notice  he  can  tell  a 
story,  recite  one  of  his  own  poems,  quote 
Scripture  or  give  an  hour's  speech. 

Since  he  learned  from  his  mother  to  love 
plants   and    how   to   make   them    grow,   his 
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Job  bulMlny  aad  ofMmit- 
Inf  tiM  Carlos  Avery  nursery — was  a  •ueooaa. 

I*Mr,  ■•  Miparvtaor  of  rbom  Ik  tbe  Dc- 
pArtHMM  of  tkmmrfmtKm,  Mb  tetanat  m 
wIldBf*  9UM.  Tbea  mttor  oonMrrattoo  b»- 
casM  aB  laapcvtant  to  btat. 

Now  he  describes  soU,  water  and  atr  as  ttM 
basic  r«0aurees.  saying,  *nPallur«  to  protset 
any  oo»  of  these  wUl  kill  us  all  as  sorely  sa 
an  atomic  bomb" 

Dick  Dorer  Is  a  r«IHrVnjs  man  wbo  spaaks 
AreqtieBtly  about  stewardablp.  wtuch  ba 
probably  best  defines  tn  bts  verss  In  tba 
IClniMaota  Game  and  Fish  Law  Book: 

"7oixr  Crtator  H<u  fllUd  the  earth. 
With  ail  thingM  to  tustaia  you. 
And  titu  fouati  the-n  to  be  good. 
While  you  dwell  among  the  TOortaU. 
You  may  partake  thereof. 
Vae  thern  loUely  and  judiciously. 
Guard  them  closely.  Squander  them  not. 
It  ^ou  are  untrue  to  this  sacred  trust 
Mankind  shall  not  be  perpetuated 
But  shall  banish  itself  from  the  earth." 

Ballevtng  that  Minnesota's  future  lies 
largaly  in  its  tourism  potential.  Dorer  said. 
"If  m  caa  get  our  minds  off  (actorles  and 
indnatrlea  wtilcb  pollute  air  and  water,  and 
U  we  can  take  this  land  of  10.000  lakes  and 
gr«at  natural  beauty  and  develop  It  for  tbe 
pyramiding  demand  for  recreation  which  la 
lialttg  tlurougbout  our  nation,  tt  will  brmg 
ua  better  people,  more  people  and  more 
vealtH." 

MaTtiaa's    CABarAKzas — Doctob    Sats    Biktm 

CONTBOL  la  CONSSBVATIOJf 

( By  Jim  KlmbRll  > 

"Birth  control"  was  a  surprlslnij  answer. 
but  It  was  the  answer  I  got  when  I  asked  Dr 
Malcolm  M  Hargraves  of  the  Mayo  Clinic 
Wbat  he  considered  the  greatest  conservation 
iM«d  today 

Hargraree  came  to  Rocheeter.  Minn  .  joined 
tba  Mayo  CUnlc  and  began  his  medical  re- 
acarcb  In  1935  He  Is  known  throughout  the 
flcm&try  by  peopJe  wbo  have  blood  diseases. 
and  U  known  throughout  the  world  for  his 
rwarLh  and  his  discovery  of  the  L.  E  Cell 
Fbenomemon  diagnostic  technique — known 
)&  Burope  as  tbe  Hargraves  t-benomenon. 

Ho  taas  Imprsaalre  are  bts  state  and  antlonal 
adBia^Mnents  in  the  Held  of  conacrvatlon. 
Among  his  many  accolades,  tucked  away  In 
S  drawer,  are  an  award  tram  Ohio  State  Unl- 
vecBlty  for  acoompllshments  in  tbe  field  of 
medicine:  the  Na&h  Motors  Conservation 
Award:  life  membership  In  the  Izaak  Wal- 
V»  litague  of  America,  tbe  Minneapolis  Suar 
and  Tribune  Leadership  Award  and  tbe 
Senior  Forestry  Award  frcsn  Keep  Minne- 
sota Oreen. 

In  spite  of  tbe  heavy  drain  on  his  time. 
botlt  in  madlclne  and  conservation.  Uar- 
gravea  never  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He 
never  appears  worried  or  harassed.  In  spite 
of  his  graying  mustache,  th,j  youLh  In  hU 
lace  belles  the  years.  Uis  speech  la  calm  and 
precise  and.  thougJi  his  voice  can  be  heard 
to  tba  corners  of  a  large  hall,  be  never  shouts. 

Aa  a  youth.  Hargraves  was  something  of 
a  loner,  wandering  among  the  ciiiTs  and 
woods  near  Akron,  Ohio.  When  old  enough, 
be  Joined  the  Boy  Scouts  and  for  five  years 
scouting  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  his 
future. 

"When  I  look  back  on  scouting  In  those 
days,"  he  said,  "it  was  quite  different  from 
what  it  U  today  We  did  all  sorts  of  things 
out-of-doors,  but  didn't  have  planned  pro- 
grams, and  It  took  five  or  six  months  to  earn 
each  of  my  M  merit  badges" 

But  Hargraves  didn't  become  an  active  con- 
servationist until  he  moved  to  Minnesota  and 
::tarted  attending  the  Rochester  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  meetings.  As  he  put  tt,  "I  Jxist 
jtit  In  a  back  seat  at  first  but  gradually  kept 
moving  up  front." 

He  never  stopped  "moving  up  front"  In 
tbe  IBaak  Walton   Leagne   until  be   became 


state  prealdeat  and  than  a  msmbsr  of  tiM 
Nauonal  Ctnurll. 

To  vtolt  tba  Hargravea  hone  te  to  szpe- 
rtanee  tbe  ultimate  tn  ralazad  bosp«tallty. 
It  U  also  an  opportunny  to  meet  Mra  Har- 
graves and  to  bear  ber  delightful  southern 
accent. 

Ho  less  a  dynamic  personality  than  ber 
husband,  she  was  stsM  president  of  the 
Leaifoe  of  Women  Voters  when  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

In  those  years  there  would  be  Umea  when 
he  would  have  to  take  care  of  the  family  for 
10  days  while  she  was  attending  meetings  in 
Washington,  DC.  and  then  she  would  core 
for  them  while  he  was  at  national  Izaak 
Waleon  L^tLnxtt  meetings  or  on  conservation 
lecture   lours. 

When  their  children  were  growing  up.  the 
Hargraves  family  lived  on  the  edge  of 
Rochester  with  five  acres  on  which  to  raise  a 
big  garden,  chickens,  ducks  and  all  the 
other  things  youngsters  should  grow  up 
with. 

There  were  many  visitors,  too — young  doc- 
tors coming  to  the  cUnlc  and  tnteresung  peo- 
ple in  the  conservauon  field.  The  Hargraves' 
Uvlng  room  was  the  crossroads  of  conserva- 
tlun  When  there  were  soil  conservation 
demo nstrnUans  or  other  oonservatl.^n  meet- 
ings In  the  area.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the 
Harc;ravea  to  have  a  dozen  guests  frr  dinner. 

"This  has  been  our  social  life."  Hargraves 
eiplalned.  "and  It  has  been  quite  different 
from  that  of  many  of  the  doctors  I  work  with 
at  the  cUnlc  We  have  never  belonged  to  the 
country  club,  we  dont  play  golf  and  we  dont 
pUy  bridge.  Our  social  Ufe  has  been  our 
family  and  uit«ieetlng  people." 

For  the  past  14  years  Hargraves  has  been 
'jn  the  MSnnestta  Water  PijUutlon  Control 
Commission  and  Is  auw  chairman  This  re- 
quires tripe  to  St.  Paul  from  one  to  several 
times  a  moo  Lb. 

I  first  got  acquainted  with  Hargraves  when 
I  was  a  young  biologist  In  southeastern  Min- 
nesota In  1844  He  became  my  major  adviser. 
I  made  frequent  vlslU  to  the  Mayo  CUnlc 
where.  In  boou  and  field  clothes.  I  was  quick- 
ly admitted  to  his  office  where  we  discussed 
ail  possible  reasons  for  the  shortage  of  pheas- 
ants In  that  area,  especially  the  possibility 
of  calcium  deficiency  In  their  diet 

It  was  that  year  that  Hargraves  started 
his  weekly  radio  program  "You  and  the  Out- 
of-doors  '  on  station  KHOC  I  was  one  of  his 
first,  anu  undoubtedly  worst,  program  guests 
Petrified  at  my  tlrst  experience  in  front  of  a 
microphone,  I  was  unable  to  think,  talk  or 
read  lt\e  script 

In  spite  of  this,  the  program  lived  and 
now  has  an  estimated  llstemng  audience  of 
over  150,000.  Hargraves  calculates  that  in  the 
past  23  years  he  has  sp>ent  the  equivalent  of 
over  a  year  uf  working  time  preparing  and 
presenting  these  programs. 

For  seven  years  Hargraves  held  a  success- 
ful Amateur  Oamc  Man.\gers  Short  Course 
at  Whitewater  State  Park  When  I  needed 
help  In  South  Dakota,  he  drove  to  Pierre 
and  gave  a  speech  to  the  Conservation  De- 
partment personnel  In  one  hour  he  ad- 
vanced professional  game  managetnent  in 
that  state  about  10  years 

Hargraves  was  serious  In  saying  that  he 
believed  birth  control  Is  the  major  conserva- 
tion problem. 

"I  have  preached  this  for  well  over  20  years 
and  have  be*n  frequently  criticized  for  It," 
he  said  "But  family  planning  and  control 
of  our  p>opulatlon  are  essential.  Many  of  our 
present  problems  and  crises  have  arisen  be- 
cause of  population  growth.  Current  sta- 
tistics Indicate  a  doubling  of  the  world  pop- 
ulation in  the  next  33  years  We  will  be  In 
tremendous  trouble  In  Just  a  couple  of  gen- 
erations 

"Some  planners  look  to  the  day  when  our 
rivers  will  be  used  as  open  sewers,  sea  water 
will  be  distilled  and  pumped  back  onto  the 
continent,  our  food  will  be  algae  and  rough 


tke  aaa  which  Is  ffertthaad  by  the 
sewage  from  oar  ilvara  and  people  wtU  be 
Qgwrattwty  stacked  v^  like  oordwood. 

"Bnt  mrmi  thla  would  be  a  tenaporary  solu- 
tion. With  man.  ss  wttb  all  Ufa.  there  Is  a 
limit  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  In 
spite  of  advances  In  technology.  And  when 
do  we  reach  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns? When  does  life  become  so  restricted, 
regimented  and  Individuality  so  stifled  that 
It  Is  not  wtirtb  wblte?" 

NATuaz's  CaurrsKKES — Meet  Clatton  RTn>i>— 

PioHmia  MivsaaoTA  CoxaKKVATioinsT 

( By  Jim  Klmban ) 

The  name  Clayton  Rudd  and  Natiirat  His- 
tory Society  are  almost  synonymous.  One 
wonders  If  either  could  long  survive  without 
the  other. 

Rudd  was  chairman  of  the  three-man 
group  which  organized  the  society  in  1948 
He  was  the  first  president  and  has  been 
president  ever  since.  He  is  editor  of  the  so- 
ciety's magazine,  "Naturalist,"  and  he  ar- 
ranges the  nine  programs  presented  each 
year 

Rudd  gets  a  great  deal  of  help,  frequently 
from  busy  and  famous  people.  Apparently  it 
Is  next  to  Impossible  to  say  no  to  one  who 
devotes  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
conservation. 

In  addition  to  his  8  hours  a  day  In  den- 
tistry, Rudd  spends  some  four  hours  dally 
on  conservation  work.  Trim  and  vigorous,  he 
walks  fast  and  his  actions  are  quick.  Some- 
one said,  "Rudd  always  looks  as  If  he  had 
Jvist  been  fired  from  a  gun." 

You  certainly  would  never  guess  Rudd  was 
raised  on  an  Isolated  prairie  farm  in  Canada 
and  saw  no  tree  but  an  aspen  until  he  was 
14.  But  these  early  years  Influenced  the 
course  of  his  life  As  he  put  It,  "I  grew  up 
on  the  edge  of  a  prairie  slough  and  learned 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  nature  from  my 
father   " 

After  working  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Dentistry  School  and 
graduating  cum  laude,  Rudd  became  Inter- 
ested In  nature  photography  and  this  crys- 
tallized his  Interest  In  the  out-of-doors. 

Every  summer  except  one  since  1932  he 
and  his  family  have  spent  two  months  la 
Wyoming,  where  they  now  have  their  own 
place  In  Jackson  Hole  with  a  view  of  the 
Grand  Tetons  It  was  there  that  he  first 
became  an  active  conservationist. 

"I  began  to  realize,"  he  said,  "that  while 
a  lot  of  pteople  were  visiting  the  national 
and  state  parks  and  enjoying  the  forests 
and  many  beauties  of  nature,  they  were  not 
aware  of  man's  abuse  of  his  environment. 
They  were  little  concerned  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  earth  with  bulldozers,  dams  and 
ditches. 

"So,"  he  continued.  "In  organizing  the 
Natural  History  Society  we  worked  on  the 
theory  that  If  we  could  draw  together  these 
people  who  have  lin  interest  In  the  out-of- 
doors  we  would  be  able  to  sharpen  the  plc- 
tuie  a  little  and  excite  them  Into  activity, 
particularly  In  the  fields  of  conservation  ed- 
ucation and  legislation  " 

A  year  of  work  went  Into  planning  before 
the   Natural   History   Society   was   born. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  dentist  had 
an  unfair  advantage  In  conversation.  After 
filling  your  mouth  with  equipment,  he  can 
talk  uninterrupted  though  you  may  be  burst- 
ing to  get  a  word  in.  It  may  be  no  coinci- 
dence that  100  of  the  first  charter  members 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  were  Rudd's 
patients. 

But  even  without  his  drill  and  forceps 
Clayton  Rudd  Is  a  persuasive  man,  a  man  of 
action  and  a  man  doing  things.  Fighting  to 
preserve  a  natural  resource,  which  he  fre- 
quently does,  he  hesitates  not  a  minute  to 
call  a  congressman  or  a  senator  or  to  fly  to 
Washington.  D  C 

For  18  consecutive  years  the  society  has 
presented  Illustrated  lectures  on  nature,  a'J- 
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venture,  travel,  explorations  and  sclentlflc 
achievements.  These  programs,  designed  for 
family  entertainment  and  conservation  en- 
lightenment, are  nearly  always  color  movies 
personally  narrated  by  scientists,  explorers 
.ind  world  travelers. 

Fully  as  Important  and  impressive  as  tbe 
programs  Is  the  society's  publication,  "Nat- 
uralist." It  IS  beautifully  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  p>alntlngB,  but  even  more 
impressive  are  the  famous  names  found 
among  tbe  authors,  again  demonstrating 
Rudd's  power  of  persuasion. 

Rudd  does  not  claim  that  "Naturalist" 
presents  carefully  weighed  articles  showing 
both  sides   of  a  controversy. 

"The  engineers,  dam  planners,  timber  in- 
terests," he  said,  "have  the  funds  and  the 
know-how  to  do  a  good  job  of  telling  their 
side  of  the  story.  This  Is  why  "Naturalist" 
is  devoted  to  presenting  the  case  as  seen  by 
the    conservationist." 

Even  operating  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety doesn't  seem  to  absorb  Rudd's  surplus 
of  energy.  Backed  by  the  society  member- 
ship, he  win  accept  any  challenge  to  defend 
the  natural  beauty  of  America. 

Rudd  win  fight  for  any  resource  that  needs 
protection,  and  his  wounded  adversaries  will 
attest  to  the  fact  that  he  fights  bard  and 
seldom  loses. 

He  has  played  a  major  role  In  stopping 
dam  builders  in  Jackson  Hole  and  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  and  In  saving  the  wil- 
derness status  of  the  Boundary  Water  Canoe 
Area. 

Asked  what  he  thought  was  the  greatest 
need  in  conservation  today,  Rudd  answered, 
"Fearless  men  with  tbe  courage  of  their  con- 
victions and  the  fortitude  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

"We  need  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  breed  of 
men  who  will  fight  for  resources  and  not 
straddle  the  political  fence.  Too  long  we  have 
heard  men  say,  'The  time  isn't  ripe  for  ac- 
tion,* or  "The  political  climate  Isn't  right?" 

"What  do  they  mean,  the  time  Isn't  ripe  or 
the  climate  Isn't  right?  Just  a  generation  ago 
our  Great  Lakes  were  tbe  greatest  pure  water 
resource  on  the  continent.  Since  then.  Lake 
Erie  has  been  destroyed  through  pollution 
and  Lake  Michigan  Is  not  far  behind.  Even 
our  Lake  Superior,  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
Is  endangered  by  the  dumping  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  waste  from  taconlte  processing. 

"We  need  courageous  leaders  who  will  rise 
up  and  tell  America  that  If  we  continue  to 
be  at  war  with  nature  It  Is  a  war  we  will  lose; 
to  tell  them  that  man  must  not  be  an  antag- 
onist of  nature;  that  he  Is  In  fact  himself 
a  part  of  nature." 

While  Impatient  with  hedging  and  Irreso- 
lute leadership,  Rudd  sees  great  hope  In  the 
people  themselves. 

"Something  wonderful  Is  happening  In  the 
minds  of  our  people, "  he  said.  "There  Is  a 
new  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  and  nat- 
ural values.  This  surge  of  Interest  In  conser- 
vation has  become  a  national  phenomenon. 
In  fact.  It  has  become  an  Impelling  force. 

"At  last  the  people  are  questioning  waste- 
ful practices  and  the  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  beautiful  world  In  which  we  live. 
As  the  people  Increase  their  knowledge  of 
the  quest  of  conservation  and  of  the  stakes 
Involved  they  will  become  more  aggressive, 
more  militant." 

Natotix's  CARXTAKxas — "Obxx"  Rxcalls  Lirx- 
LONO  Battlx  pos  trx  Wiu>ernxss 

(By  Jim  Kimball) 

On  the  shore  of  Rainy  Lake  east  of  Inter- 
national Falls  and  Ranler,  Ober  and  I  sat  tn 
the  beached  houseboat  which  has  become  his 
home  after  60  years  of  life  alone  on  an 
Island. 

Listening  to  the  little  old  man  known  as 
Ober  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  I  learned  that 
an  Illiterate  grave  digger  In  Des  Moines, 
who  75  years  ago  had  taken  Ober  for  walks 


along  a  creek,  may  have  done  much  to  save 
the  Quetlco-Superlar  wilderness.  Then,  as 
Ober  related  the  events  of  bis  battle  with  the 
powerful  Bdward  W.  Backus,  I  knew  I  was 
hearing  again  tbe  story  of  David  and  Oollath. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Ernest  C.  Ober- 
holtser  of  Ranler  received  tbe  Conservation 
Service  Award  from  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  Ddall.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Slg  Olaon  in  Tucson  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Wilderness  Society  which  Oberholtzer 
helped  found  some  40  years  ago. 

Ober,  that's  been  hla  nickname  for  the  past 
60  years,  was  bom  In  Davenport,  Iowa,  83 
years  ago.  As  a  youth  be  worked  on  a  chicken 
farm.  He  had  a  newspaper  route  and  recalls 
selling  400  Cblcago  newspapers  one  Sunday 
morning  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

On  visits  to  the  cemetery  with  his  mother, 
Ober  got  acquaintart  with  an  Illiterate  Irish 
grave  digger  named  Burke,  who  took  him  for 
walks  down  Duck  Creek. 

Though  surrounded  by  cornfields.  Duck 
Creek  was  wilderness  to  the  8-year-old  boy, 
and  Burke  let  him  Imagine  he  was  the  first 
to  explore  It.  They  waded  out  to  a  little 
Island,  and  because  Burke  was  sure  the  boy 
was  the  first  to  set  foot  on  It,  he  named  It 
Ernie's  Island. 

Oberboltaer  has  been  exploring  and  pro- 
tecting the  wilderness  ever  since. 

Stricken  with  rheumatic  fever  In  high 
school  Ober  was  not  expected  to  regain  full 
health.  But  he  passed  tbe  entrance  exami- 
nations for  Harvard,  and  took  far  more  than 
the  required  courses  and  graduated  with  good 
grades. 

Following  some  graduate  work,  Ober  went 
to  England  with  the  poet  Conrad  Aiken.  Back 
In  the  United  States,  he  became  managing 
editor  of  a  newspaper  for  a  short  time,  but 
the  Itire  of  the  wilderness  was  Irresistible  and 
be  arrived  at  International  Falls  In  1900. 

With  a  canoe  and  an  Indian,  he  spent  the 
stunmer  In  the  wilderness  and  sold  his  notes 
and  pictures  to  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
road for  9400  for  their  promotion  work. 

"It  wasn't  much  money,  but  I  dldnt  oare," 
he  said.  "I  was  having  a  wonderful  time  and, 
tn  a  way.  It  was  like  being  with  Burke  when 
I  was  a  IttUe  kid." 

After  a  second  summer  In  the  wilderness, 
he  was  Invited  by  a  friend  to  go  to  Europe. 
Soon  the  versatile  Ober  became  the  VS.  vice- 
consul  at  Hanover,  Germany. 

But  he  returned  to  the  wilderness.  In  1912 
Ober  was  back  on  Rainy  Lake  to  stay  the  rest 
of  his  life.  That  year,  between  June  26  and 
Nov.  6,  Ober,  with  a  60-year  old  Indian  called 
Billy  McOee,  traveled  2,000  miles  by  canoe 
far  Into  the  uncharted  Arctic  to  Nueltlne 
Lake  on  an  historic  canoe  trip. 

Ober  lived  alone  on  his  lltUe  Island  and  ex- 
plored the  wldemess  by  canoe,  usually  with 
an  Indian  as  his  companion.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  he  never  traveled  less  than  600  miles  a 
summer  by  canoe. 

In  1936  he  learned  that  timber  baron 
Backus  had  proposed  a  grandloee  power  plant 
which  would,  through  a  series  of  dams, 
change  the  water  level  of  all  the  lakes  along 
the  International  boundary  from  Rainy  Lake 
to  the  Pigeon  River.  Some  lakes  would  be 
raised  71  feet,  or  drawn  down  to  expose  mud 
flats  to  supply  water  for  the  power  plant. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  this  plan  would 
absolutely  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  canoe 
area,"  Ober  said. 

"I  dldnt  want  to  get  Into  the  controversy," 
Ober  said,  "but  I  couldn't  stand  by  and  see 
all  that  beauty  destroyed.  And  I'm  glad  I 
did  get  Into  It  because  It  gave  me  a  chance 
to  help  save  It." 

He  started  giving  the  alarm  contacting  in- 
fluential people  and  writing  stories  for  Min- 
neapolis and  Duluth  newspapers.  A  few 
wealthy  businessmen  In  Minneapolis  en- 
gaged Ober  to  prepare  a  complete  analysis. 
When  they  published  his  report.  Backus  was 
enraged. 

Ober  said,  "Everyone  on  this  side  of  the 


Canadian  border  was  for  Backus,  and  when  I 
walked  down  tbe  street  of  International 
Palls  people  would  cross  over  to  the  other 
side  to  avoid  being  seen  with  me." 

Then  tbe  Minneapolis  Jovimal  took  up  the 
Issue  and  wrote  strong  editorials  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Backus  plan.  Backus  went  to  tbe 
Jovimal  office  and  created  a  scene,  but  the 
editorials  continued. 

Tbe  potent  pen  and  persuasive  voice  of 
Slg  Olson  joined  Ober's  fight  to  save  the 
wilderness.  People  were  aroused. 

The  Quetlco-Superior  Council  was  formed 
and  was  supported  by  major  organizations, 
women's  clubs  and  conservation  groups  in 
Minnesota. 

Ober  went  to  Washington  to  stimulate 
passage  of  the  Shlpstead-Newton-Nolan  Act 
which  would  protect  the  shoreline  of  lakes 
and  streams  on  federal  lands  within  tbe 
Superior  National  Forest  area. 

He  also  went  to  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
and.  after  a  bitter  battle,  obtained  passage 
of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses 
urging  Congress  to  pass  the  Shlpstead- 
Newton-Nolan  Act. 

Back  In  Washington,  he  worked  with 
Harold  Ickes  and  Qifford  Pinchot  until,  in 
1930,  the  act  was  passed. 

In  1933,  the  Minnesota  Legislature  passed 
similar  legislation  protecting  state-O'wned 
shorelines  within  the  Superior  area.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
recommended  denial  of  Backus'  plan  for 
water  development  on  the  border  lakes,  and 
the  nine-year  fight  was  over. 

By  1941,  the  wilderness  was  being  Invaded 
by  airplanes  and  fishing  camps,  Ober,  now 
serving  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Que- 
tlco-Sup>erlor  Committee  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  In  the  fight 
again. 

This  was  an  eight-year  battle  which  was 
resolved  when  Ober  discovered  that  the 
planes  could  be  stopi>ed  by  a  presidential 
order  and  did  not  require  an  act  of  Congress. 

Ober  went  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Karl  Compton, 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  had  canoed  tbe  wilderness  cm  his 
honeymoon.  Compton  went  to  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, then  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Elsenhower  persuaded  President 
Truman  to  sign  an  executive  order  creating 
an  air  space  reservation  over  the  roadless 
area  of  the  Superior  National  Forest. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  the  long  strug- 
gle of  buying  up  private  lands  within  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  and  the  recent 
order  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman  restricting  unnecessary  road  build- 
ing and  logging  and  Increasing  the  size  of 
the  area  where  trees  will  not  be  cut.  All  of 
this  Ober  considers  a  great  victory  few  wilder- 
ness. 

But  what  Is  the  little  man  who  wins  the 
big  battles  really  like?  Is  he  a  hunter  and  a 
fisherman?  A  carefree,  rough  wxXHlsman? 
Hardly. 

"I  never  fish  for  pleasure,"  he  said,  "and 
I  only  catch  one  when  I  really  need  It  for 
food.  I  don't  like  to  handle  fish.  In  all  tbe 
years  I've  been  here,  I  have  never  shot  a  bird 
or  an  animal.  My  Interest  In  living  things  Is 
vastly  greater  than  In  dead  ones.  But  I  don't 
object  to  other  people  hunting  and  fishing  as 
long  as  they  are  not  game  hogs." 

Asked  If  he  ever  wished  he  had  married 
and  raised  a  family,  he  said,  "No,  I  have  al- 
ways been  quite  self-sufficient  and  was  bom 
In  the  wilderness." 

He  learned  to  speak  Ojlbwa  (Chlpjjewa), 
and  recorded  Indian  legends.  This  plus  54,000 
letters  and  reports,  23  scrapbooks  and  a  400- 
page  transcript  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  where  It  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  superb  collection," 

Has  he  ever  been  lonely  on  his  little 
Island? 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "I  never  stopped 
to  think  about  It.  I  was  too  busy.  I  always 
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•njoywd  Ttslton  when  Umt  came  and  waa 
mtrrj  to  lee  them  go.  But  then  I  went  right 
Ml  With  my  work." 

When  I  aaked  U  h«  aaw  futur*  problem* 
facing  the  wUdneaa.  I  mw  a  worried  ex- 
prmmHoa. 

"The  force*  that  want  to  get  In  there  and 
•xplolt  It  are  very,  very  powerful,  and  I  know 
that  at  my  age  I  can  no  longer  itand  guard 
at  the  gale."  he  said. 


FIRE  PRETV'ENTION  RESEARCH 

Ut.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22.  1967.  Chief  David  B.  Oratz,  of 
the  Silver  Spring  Plre  Department,  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.,  delivered  an  address  at 
the  Are  department  Instructors  confer- 
ence at  Memphis,  Tenn.  That  meeting 
wa«  attended  by  more  than  4.000  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  world 

The  theme  of  the  address  by  Chief 
Oratz  was  the  (frowing  fire  problem  and 
the  need  for  nationally  coordinated  re- 
search In  this  field.  He  referred  to  two 
measures  now  pending  In  the  Senate. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  46  and  S.  1124, 
both  of  which  emphasize  fire  research 
Chief  Gratz  aiiggests  that  both  measures 
be  combined  Into  one  bill  and  enacted 

The  need  for  fire  prevention  legislation 
Is  acute.  We  must  stem  the  growing  toll 
of  Uves  and  billions  of  dollars  In  prop- 
erty being  lost  from  Are  In  America  ever>' 
year. 

I  ask  that  Chief  Gratz'  remarks  en- 
titled "Design  for  Progress"  be  printed 
at  thla  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
U  follows : 

Dcaioi  FOB  PvocBiaB 
(Preeentad    by   Chief   David   B    Oratz.   Silver 

Spring.     Md  .     at     the     Plre     Department 

Inatructors    Conference.    Uemphta,    Tenn  . 

March  ».  I0«7i 

One  of  the  moet  discussed  subjects  In  the 
tin  service  over  the  past  few  months  is  the 
report  of  the  Wlngspread  Conference,  held  In 
Itadne,  Wisconsin  In  February  19M.  This  re- 
port on  "Statements  of  National  Significance 
to  the  Plre  Problem  In  the  United  States". 
ha«  received  considerable  attention  bi^th 
wlttaln  and  without  the  fire  .service  Let  me 
flnrt  of  all  explain  how  the  Wlngspread  Con- 
ference came  about,   and   what   its  purpose 


Por  a  number  ot  years  several  fire  service 
people,  who  have  worked  together  on  numer- 
OUM  projects,  have  expressed  the  concern  that 
there  was  never  an  opportunity  to  stop  and 
take  a  look  at  what  we  were  doing,  and 
where  we  were  heading 

Am  someone  once  said,  "we  spend  so  much 
Ume  chopping  wood — we  don't  have  time  to 
abarpen  our  axe".  There  waa  concern  that  In 
our  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  Are  service 
all  of  us  were  moving  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  our  problems  are  and  will 
be  in  the  future. 

Any  good  administrator  will  tell  you  that 
before  you  can  solve  a  problem  you  must 
have  the  problem  clearly  de&ned.  This.  then, 
was  the  slngiUar  purpose  of  the  Wlngspread 
Conference — define  the  problems  facing  tiie 
Ore  service. 

Through  the  efforts  of  William  Clark  an 
approach  was  made  to  the  Johnson  Wax 
Potindatlon  In  Racine.  Wisconsin.  The  John- 
son Foundation  sup(>orta  a  number  of  stu- 
dent and  buaineas  seminars,  conferences  and 
work  swialons.  The  facility  is  unique  In  that 
It  la  a  home  built  by  Prank  Lloyd  Wright, 
and  because  o<  its  design  naoMd  Wlngspread. 

inia  Johnaon  Poundatlon  agreed  to  sup- 
port a   meeting   for  a   limited  group.   They 


would  proTlde  bousing,  meeting  rooma  and 
meala  If  the  particlpanu  paid  their  own 
transportation 

Selection  of  the  panlclpanu  was  a  dlffl- 
cuit  task.  This  group  bad  to  b«  both  repre- 
ssntauve  of  the  fire  service  and  objective 
m  their  thinking  Moet  of  aU  they  had  to 
be  people  wno  had  no  speclflc  axe  to  grind. 
Obviously  there  are  hundreds  of  persons 
In  the  Are  service  who  could  meet  these  re- 
quirements Unfortunately  sptace  was  only 
available  for  a  small  conunltlee  Selection 
therefore  was  based  on  a  i?roup  of  Individuals 
who  had  previously  expressed  a  desire  to 
undertake  such  a  project 

Por  three  days.  12  hours  a  day.  the  com- 
mittee struggled  to  develop  a  repwrt  which 
would  have  meaning  At  the  conclusion  a 
rough  draft  had  been  completed  and  referred 
to  an  editorial  C'.mmlttee  for  further  work 
Several  drafts  were  prepared  and  distributed, 
reworked  and  redistributed,  before  the  par- 
ticipants came  Ui  a  unanimous  agreement  on 
the  Qnal  document 

I  have  purposely  spent  some  time  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  why  and  how  of  the 
Wlngspread  Conference  In  order  that  you 
wui  have  an  understanding  of  Its  objective. 

The  recult  Is  a  18  page  dKument  In  the 
form  of  la  statements  supported  by  appropri- 
ate comments  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
lAPC  and  Its  President.  Chief  Lester  R 
Schick.  4.000  copies  of  the  report  will  be 
made  available  to  you  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  presentation  Since  you  will  have  the 
reptirt  to  read  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  speclhc 
ni.^terhil  except  ui  Identify  the  12  stalemenu 

1  Unprecedented  demands  are  being  Im- 
posed on  the  Qre  service  by  rapid  social  *nd 
technological  change 

2  The  public  Is  complacent  toward  the 
rising  trend  of  life  and  property  by  Hre 

3.  There  la  a  serious  lack  of  communlcaUon 
between  the  public  and  the  Are  service 

4.  Behavior  patterns  of  the  public  have  a 
direct  Influence  on  the  hre  problem. 

5.  The  Insurance  Interest  has  exerted  a 
strong  influence  on  the  organization  of  the 
tire  service  This  donUnance  seems  to  be 
waning.  The  Are  service  must  provide  the 
leadership  In  establLshed  realistic  criteria  for 
determining  proper   levels  of   Are   protecUon 

8.  Professlunal  status  begins  with  educa- 
Uon. 

7  The  scDpe,  degree  and  depth  of  the  edu- 
cational requirements  for  efficient  function- 
ing of  the  Are  service  must  t>e  examined 

8  Increased  mobility  at  the  execuUve  level 
of  the  Are  service  will  be  Important  to  the 
achievement  of  professional  status 

9  The  career  development  of  the  Are  exec- 
utive must  be  systematic  and  deliberate 

10  Governing  bodies  and  municipal  ad- 
ministrators generally  do  not  recognize  the 
need  for  executive  development  of  the  fire 
ofBcer 

1 1  Plre  service  labor  and  management,  mu- 
nicipal officers  and  administrators  must  Join 
together  if  professionalism  Is  to  become  a 
reality 

12  The  traditional  concept  that  Are  protec- 
tion Is  strictly  a  resp^mslblllty  of  local  gov- 
ernment mu.1t  t)e  re-examined 

Response  to  the  Wlngspread  Report  was 
Immediate  and  with  few  exceptions — favora- 
ble. Particularly  encouraging  was  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  operational  Are 
service — the  ones  who  are  faced  with  the  re- 
sponsibility when  the  chips  are  down.  The 
lAPC  and  the  IFAI  are  two  national  organi- 
zations which  have  unanimously  endorsed 
the  report 

Some  critical  comments  were  received.  Cer- 
tain organizations  took  Issue  with  speclhc 
Items  of  the  report  but  even  the  critics  were 
generally  agreed  that  a  useful  purpose  had 
been  accomplished 

The  question  now.  of  course.  Is  where  do 
we  go  from  here''  .Ka  previously  stated,  the 
purpose  of  the  Wlngspread  Conference  was 
to  Identify  speclflc  problem  areas — nor  estab- 


Usb  solatlona.  Naturally  we  all  want  solu- 
tions. Some  action  has  already  started. 

Through  the  sponaorahlp  of  Plre  Engineer- 
ing Magaalns  a  two  day  work  aesalon  was 
held  In  Chicago  on  Pebruary  37  and  28th 
The  Wlngspread  participants,  and  others, 
were  Invited  to  make  some  projections  on  the 
future  oX  the  Are  service.  A  report  of  this 
meeting  will  be  the  theme  of  the  September 
lasue  of  Plre  Engineering. 

Of  most  Importance  are  two  proposals  for 
federal  legislation.  Plrst  Is  S-J.  Res.  46,  Intro- 
duced on  February  27th  by  Senator  John 
Sparkman.  of  Alabama.  This  resolution  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  study  the  national  Are  problem 
This  resolution  resulted  from  the  Joint  efforts 
of  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters,  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs,  and  the  International  Plre  Admin- 
istration InsUtute.  It  was  the  opinion  of  these 
three  national  Are  service  organizations  that 
such  a  commission,  composed  of  authorities 
In  the  Aeld.  could  And  speclAc  solutions  to 
the  problems  IdentlAed  In  the  Wlngspread 
Report,  and  study  other  areas  of  concern  tc 
the  Are  service. 

A  second  piece  of  federal  legislation  was 
Introduced  on  Pebruary  28th  by  Senator  War- 
ren Magnuson,  of  Washington.  This  Is  S 
1124— r^e  Fire  Rr 'search  and  Safety  Act  of 
1987  This  Is  an  administration  prop>osal,  un- 
doubtedly generated  by  President  Johnsons 
message  to  the  Congress  of  February  16.  re- 
lating to  Consumer  Safety.  In  his  message. 
President  Johnson  made  speclAc  reference  to 
our  national  Are  problems  and  called  for  an 
action  program. 

S  1134  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  10 
million  dollars  for  the  coming  year,  and 
whatever  additional  funds  are  required  for 
the  following  four  fiscal  years.  The  entire 
project  won.-t  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Obviously  there  are  differences  between 
these  two  proposals.  The  resolution  calling 
for  a  Commission  would  enable  a  study  to 
be  made  before  substantial  sums  were  ex- 
pended. The  course  of  action  would  be 
charted  by  a  selective  group  of  Individuals, 
and  organizations,  who  are  most  aware  of 
the  problems,  and  therefore  best  suited  U> 
determine  the  most  practical  and  economical 
solutions 

S  1124.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  call  for 
action  with  the  entire  project  vested  in  a 
single  federal  agency.  The  lAFP,  lAPC  and 
IPAI  are  working  together  to  see  If  these 
two  pro(>o8als  can  be  married  Into  useful 
legislation.  We  welcome  and  encourage  sup- 
port of  other  Are  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals interested  In  reaching  an  acceptable 
solution. 

Wlngspread  Is  now  history.  Hopefully, 
however,  It  will  not  be  placed  on  the  shelf 
to  accumulate  dust.  The  Wlngspread  Com- 
mittee had  absolutely  no  thought  or  de.slre 
to  set  Itself  up  as  some  super  body  to  chart 
the  future  course  of  the  Are  service. 

The  sole  objective  of  this  group  was  to 
provide  some  starting  pKJint  for  discussion 

If  this  objective  has  been  accomplished, 
then  the  Are  service  will  have  a  focal  point 
from  which  we  can  truly  begin — a  design 
for  progress. 


May  11,  1967 
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THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SEABEES 

Mr,  OORE.  Mr.  President,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  1967  Seabee  silver  25th  an- 
niversary. Gov.  Buford  Elllngtor,  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  recently  proclaimed 
Seabee  Day  In  Tennessee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  proclamation  entered  In  the 
Record,  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


PBOCUkJCATTOIT    FT    THS    OOVBtlfOB,    SrsTS    OF 

TKirNEasEm 

Whereas,  Early  In  1942,  at  a  time  when 
the  future  security  and  life  of  our  BepubUc 
were  In  critical  danger,  the  United  States 
Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps  formed  its  now 
famous  Construction  Battalions — offldally 
designated  and  popularly  known  as  Seabeea. 

Whereas.  Throughout  the  long  montbs  of 
World  War  n  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Seabees  worked  night  and  day  to  provide 
roadways,  airstrips,  and  shore  Installations 
which  enabled  the  armed  might  of  our  na- 
tion and  its  allies  to  prevail  over  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  our  enemies.  In  the  Korean 
action  as  well,  Seabees  were  actively  engaged 
In  amphibious  landings  and  were  Important 
m  helping  stem  the  tide  of  Communist  ag- 
gression In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Whereas,  Today,  wherever  the  Interests  of 
our  nation  require,  the  knowledge  and  ability 
of  the  Navy's  Seabees  are  being  used  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  people.  Backing 
up  those  on  full  time  active  duty  Is  a 
strong  and  vitaUy  energetic  Naval  Seabee 
Reserve  of  construction  men.  trained  and 
ready  for  future  service  to  their  country  at 
any  Ume  the  need  arises. 

Whereas.  On  this  the  25th  anniversary  of 
their  formation,  It  Is  Attlng  that  we  pay 
trlbtrte  to  the  gallantry  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Navy  Seabees. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Buford  Ellington.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  do  hereby 
proclaim  March  6,  1967  ss  Seabee  Day  In 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  citizens  to  the  proud  record  of 
the  Navy's  Seabees. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  to  be  affixed  at  Nashville, 
this  17th  day  of  Pebruary,  19fl7. 

Buford  Ellincton. 

Govtmor. 

Attest: 

Job  C.  Cam, 
Secretary  of  State. 


FAYETTE  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVB 
OF  LA  GRANGE,  TEX.,  ADOPTS 
RESOLUTION  OP  SUPPORT  POR 
RURAL  ELECTRIC  BANK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  recognition  of  the  growing  need  for 
supplemental  financing  of  the  rural 
electrification  program,  the  Fayette 
Electric  Cooperative  of  La  Grange.  Tex., 
on  April  26  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution In  support  of  present  measures 
now  before  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
a  rural  electric  bank.  That  proposal  Is 
now  before  the  Senate  In  the  bill  S.  696, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Coopxa,  of  Kentucky, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

FAYrrrE  Elect«ic  Co-operative,  Inc., 

La  Grange,  Tex.,  Man  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yasborouch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Semator  Yarborouch:  As  Secretary 
of  the  Payette  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  I 
take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing copy  of  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  recent  annual  membership 
meeting  of  the  Cooperative  In  La  Orange. 
Permit  me  to  say,  personally,  that  your  sup- 
port of  our  program  Is  deeply  appreciated  by 
all  the  members  of  our  Cooperative. 

Upon  being  informed  of  the  necessity  for 
supplemental  financing  for  the  rural  electric 


and  rural  telej^ione  loan  programs  tn  order 
to  provkle  for  aufllclent  growth  capital  in  tbe 
future,  tbe  followl&g  reeolutton  waa  unanl- 
moualy  adopted  April  M,  1887,  by  tbe  698 
memberB  of  tbe  Cooperative  who  were  regla- 
tcred,  present  and  voting  at  the  annual 
meeting  : 

"Wbereaa,  In  recent  years,  the  amounta  of 
loan  funds  budgeted  and  authorized  by 
Congress  have  not  kept  up  with  the  growing 
requirements  of  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  to  provide  adequate  and  reliable 
service  for  ttactr  members;  and 

"Wha«aa,  tbe  loan  fund  shortage  has 
caused  a  critical  buildup  of  applications 
backlog  and  Is  an  Immediate  problem  affect- 
ing the  future  prospects  of  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  to  build  additional 
capacity  to  keep  up  the  rising  electric  power 
and  telephone  needs  of  tlielr  consumers  and 
customers;  and 

"Whereas,  moet  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone ayitenu  are  still  not  financially  strong 
enough,  wblle  meeting  the  program  area 
coverage  requirements,  either  to  operate  suc- 
ceeefully  without  tbe  present  REA  85-year 
loans  or  to  go  Individually  to  the  private 
money  market  for  the  capital  they  need;  and 

"Whereas,  legldatlon  Is  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Congress  in  the  form  of  the 
Poage  BUI  (HJt.  1400)  for  esUbllsliing  a 
rural  electric  credit  system  which  we  feel  is 
equitable  and  fair  to  rural  electric  and  rural 
t«lepbone  sjratems  and  to  all  other  parties 
concerned;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  legislation 
providing  for  supplemental  financing  for  the 
rural  electric  amd  telephone  program  be  en- 
acted at  the  earliest  possible  date; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Payette  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
In  Annual  Meeting  assembled  that  we  hereby 
request  of  the  Members  of  Congress  their 
strong  and  unwavering  support  for  tbe  rural 
electric  credit  system  as  embodied  In  the 
above  described  pending  legislation  as  a 
means  of  providing  capital  for  the  future 
need  of  the  rural  electric  and  telephone  pro- 
grams; and  that  we  emphasize  the  great 
necessity  for  such  legislation  to  be  passed  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  make  available  to  REA  sufficient 
loan  funds  to  provide  for  the  growth  require- 
ments of  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
until  such  time  as  the  rural  electric  credit 
system  is  established  and  Is  able  to  meet 
such  requirements. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressmen  J.  J. 
(Jake)  Pickle  and  Abraham  Kazen  and  to 
Senators  Ralph  Tarborough  and  John  Tower." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  M.  Janoa,  Secretary. 


IS   SEDITION   NOW    RESPECTABLE? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrgliila.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Is 
Sedition  Now  Respectable?"  published  in 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch  of 
May  11,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Seditidn   Now   Respbctable? 

Just  where  does  one  draw  the  line  these 
days  between  free  speech  and  sedition?  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  gives  little  comfort  to 
thoee  who  are  disturbed. 

Open  advocacy  of  sedition  seems  to  be 
quite  all  right,  under  the  court's  latest  de- 
cisions. Sedition  is  defined  in  Webster  as  "an 
Insurrection  against  constituted  authority." 
or  "conduct  consisting  of  spealdng,  writing 
or  acting  against  an  established  government 
or    eeeking   to    overthrow    It   by    unlawful 


Latest  devel<^m«it  In  this  connection  Is 
the  public  declaration  ot  a  29-year-old  for- 
mer history  teacher  from  Chleagiys  Skid  Bow 
that  he  Is  "actively  organlxtng  sedition," 
along  with  other  members  of  what  Is  now 
termed  the  "New  Left." 

This  character,  Gregory  Calvert,  and  his 
associates  regard  the  Communists  as  totally 
outmoded,  and  entirely  too  tame  and  docile. 
"We  are  working  to  build  a  guerrilla  force  In 
an  urban  envlrorunent,"  he  said  cheerily  the 
other  day. 

It  Isn't  surprising  that  this  potential 
armed  guerrilla,  headed  for  the  streets  of 
Chicago  or  New  York,  is  pleased  with  his 
prospects.  Burning  of  American  flags,  flying 
of  Viet  Cong  flags,  tearing  up  of  draft  cards 
have  all  come  to  be  tolerated  by  our  authori- 
ties, thanks  largely  to  the  Supreme  Com^. 

Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court  said  this  week  that 
flag-btimlngs  constitute  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tion's security,  and  that  thoee  responsible 
should  be  prosecuted  ahead  of  persons 
charged  with  homicide  and  narcotics  viola- 
tions. 

Justice  Musmanno  also  said  previously : 

When  the  highest  court  In  the  land  says  It 
is  entirely  proper  In  schools  and  colleges  to 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  government 
by  force  and  violence,  there  win  be  disrespect 
for  law,  contempt  for  authority,  and  public 
display  of  aid  and  support  for  our  Commu- 
nist enemies. 

Just  what  the  country  Is  coming  to  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  but  it  won't  be  anything 
good,  If  this  sort  of  doctrine  continues  to  be 
enunciated  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  EAST- WEST 
TRADE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  4,  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  addressed  an 
East-West  trade  conference  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University.  His  factual  ob- 
servations on  the  current  growth  of  VS. 
trade  with  Eaartem  Europe,  his  persua- 
sive arguments  few  further  exjwndlng 
that  trade  across  a  range  of  nonstrategic 
items,  and  his  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
technical  problems  which  liberalization 
of  our  commercial  policy  might  create, 
should  contribute  significantly  to  the 
discussion  on  East- West  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Acting  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge's remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Alexander    B.    Trowbridge    at    East-West 

Trade  Contekence,  Bowling  Green  State 

UNrvERsiTT,    Bowling    Green,   Ohio,   Mat 

4,  1967 

Two  years  ago,  soon  after  tiecomlng  a  gov- 
ernment official,  I  made  a  short  visit  to 
Budapest  to  open  the  U.S.  exhibition  at  the 
Budapest  International  Trade  Fair. 

While  there,  I  had  an  opporttinlty  to  talk 
with  some  Hungarians.  ITiey  lost  no  time 
in  illustrating  their  type  of  self-directed 
humor  which  has  gained  some  fame  as  one 
method  of  commentary  on  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Their  Jokes  take  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer.  "Why,"  they  ask,  "hasn't 
Switzerland  become  a  socialist  country?" 
They  answer,  "Because  it  is  too  small — It 
couldn't  afford  it!" 

We  here  in  the  United  States  are  not  small. 
As  we  exert  every  effort  to  buUd  a  perma- 
nent peace,  we  are  Indeed  too  big  to  be  able 
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»o  aiford  automatic  rejection  of  any  potential 
avenue  of  peaceful  engagement 

•Trade."  Emerson  wrote,  "la  a  plant  which 
gTOw»  Wherever  there  U  peace,  as  soon  as 
there  U  peace,  and  as  long  as  there  Is  peace  " 
Dnlted  States  policy  u  to  cultivate  this 
plant  of  progrees  and  mutual  benefit  In  the 
sou  of  peaceful  engagement  between  the 
East  and  the  West 

The  AdmlnUWatlon.  as  President  Johnson 
has  stated  clearly  and  often,  favors  the 
equitable  liberalization  of  two-way  trade  In 
peaceful  goods  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  We  have  taken  a  number  of 
stepa  In  this  direction  We  have  sought  Con- 
greaalonal  action  to  further  open  the  way 
And  we  have  encouraged  the  commercial  ac- 
tivists of  the  private  secUir  to  move  ahead  In 
th.s  area,   as  indeed   they   are   n  jw   doln^ 

This  bro«d  approach  Is  a  central  element 
In  Preeldent  Johnsons  policy  of  building  new 
bridges  of  ■•Ideas,  education,  culture,  trade, 
technical  cooperation,  and  mutual  under- 
standing for  world  peace  and  prosperity  " 
Peaceful  trade  can  form  LPne  of  the  strunxest 
and  moat  durable  of  these  bridges  between 
East  and  West 

And.  parUcularly  with  the  passage  of  Ume. 
this  expanding  trade  can  yield  tangible. 
meaningful  material  benefits  on  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  ends  of  the  bridge  of 
conunerce 

In  this  conftext.  distinguished  gatherings 
such  as  this  one  can  play  a  major  part  In 
catalyzing  progress  I  am  therefore  very  glad 
to  be  with  you  today,  not  only  in  personal 
terms,  but  within  this  far  more  Important 
International  framework 

The  very  fact  that  this  meeting  Is  being 
held  emphasizes  a  mc)6C  imptirtant  mutual 
realization  both  in  the  East  and  the  West 
Evolving  conditions  and  evolving  relation- 
ships In  our  complex,  chansjlng  world  de- 
mand that  we  be  more  flexible  and  forward 
looking — both  in  the  East  and  In  the  West  - 
In  order  to  serve  the  peaceful  and  progressive 
future  of  all  of  our  peoples  We  know  that 
to  be  hidebound  and  hypnotized  by  the  divi- 
sions and  antagonisms  of  former  years  is  to 
serve  only  the  past 

Even  as  we  meet  here  today,  the  first 
Industry-organized.  government-approved 
United  States  trade  mission  Ls  visiting  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  We  hope 
that  during  Its  stay  in  Moscow — as  well  as  in 
War»aw,  Bucharest,  and  Belgrade^  the  Min- 
neapolis Chamber  of  Commerce  mission  firm- 
ly plants  Its  steps  on  the  road  to  commercial 
growth. 

And  In  addition  a  second  agricultural  and 
business  trade  mission  from  California  Is 
now  preparing  to  leave  for  Moscow  next  week 
on  a  trip  that  will  al»5  take  them  to  the 
cltlea  of  Kiev.  Kishinev.  Krasnador  and 
Kharkov.  Their  Moscow  visit  will  coincide, 
as  well,  with  the  opening  of  the  21-natlon 
International  exhibition  there — Inprodmash- 
67 — at  which  9<^)me  18  United  States  com- 
panies will  be  displaying  their  food  process- 
ing, packaging,  and  distribution  equipment 
Add  to  this  the  series  of  industry-spon- 
sored or  goverrunent-organlzed  US  trade 
groups  that  have  operated  In  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Romania,  and  Bulgaria  In  the  past  few 
years — plus  participation  In  numerous  trade 
fairs  and  exhibits  In  this  period — plus  the 
Initial  US  trade  mission  to  Czechoslovakia 
scheduled  for  later  in  19<J7 — and  I  believe 
you  see  examples  of  what  I  generally  call  a 
"steady  movement  from  the  permissive  to 
the  promotional  "  approach  by  our  country 
as  we  consider  East-West   trade 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  other  di- 
mensions as   well 

One  was  the  significant  growth  of  United 
State*  trade  last  year  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
highest  level  In  the  past  two  decades — with 
the  single  exception  of  1964  when  an  unusu- 
ally large  voltime  of  wheat  shlpmenu  In- 
flated the  total  by  (180  mllUon. 
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The  two-way  trade  toUl  In  196«  came  to 
something  over  »375  million  compared  to 
W77  million  In  1&65.  an  increase  on  the  order 
of  35  percent  over-all  with  a  slightly  larger 
increase  in  US  exports  to  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  Europe  than  In  U  S  imports  frr)m 
these  nations  Prom  1965  lo  1966  the  US 
export  total  rose  from  »140  million  to  1 198 
million,  while  the  Imports  went  from  •138 
million  to  »178  million 

Alongside  aggregate  US  two-way  trade  in 
1966  of  about  ttb  billion  this  Is  not  a  very 
large  total  Nor  does  It  Come  to  more  than 
a  small  percentage  of  the  volume  of  com- 
merce that  flows  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  other  major  trading 
nations 

For  example,  according  Vj  the  preliminary 
figures  that  I  have  seen  trade  between  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  and  these 
nations  last  year  exceed  f2  billion  contrasted 
ti  the  US  »375  million  The  figure  for  the 
United  Kingdom  was  about  CI  billion,  and 
Japan  Prance  and  Italy  all  fell  in  the  range 
between  »600  million  and  t\  billion 

Tl.e  United  Sta  es  total  does  take  on  added 
perspective,  however,  with  consideration  of 
two   additional    f.^ctors 

First.  United  States  trade  figures  do  not 
Include  exports  by  the  overseas  subsidiaries 
or  licensees  of  U  S  Arms  Rather,  these  are 
reflected  in  the  trade  statistics  of  host  na- 
tions Although  solid  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, such  trade  between  European -based 
US  subsidiaries  and  licensees  and  the 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  appears  to  be 
growing  rapidly 

Second,  trade  statistics  are  limited  to  com- 
modities. Not  Included  is  the  sales  prlre  or 
other  monetary  value  of  technical  data  or 
services  Yet  such  trade  constitutes  an  In- 
creasingly Important  share  of  exports  east- 
ward by  U  S  industrial  and  engineering  firms 
An  increasing  number  of  such  transactions 
have  been  licensed  under  the  Export  Control 
Act 

There  have  been  cases  where  the  likely  re- 
turn to  the  U  S  firm  from  the  export  of  tech- 
nical data  to  Eastern  Europe  was  several  mil- 
lion dollars  and  others  often  are  known  to 
total  In  the  hundreds  of  thousands  Cumu- 
latively, this  ele:nent  of  East-West  trade 
could  represent  a  sizeable  addition  to  the 
value  of  exports  reported  for  only  the  ship- 
ment of  goods 

Although  a  generalization,  we  can  say  that 
United  States  participation  In  East-West 
trade  is  somewhat  larger  than  suggested  by 
the  bare  statistics,  with  a  growth  rate  that 
Is  significant,  and  having  potential  for  fu- 
ture expansion  across  a  diverse  range  of 
peaceful  products 

Such  expansion  will  not  come  automati- 
cally, however  Considerable  effort  to  build 
and  broaden  and  strengthen  the  bridges  of 
peaceful  trade  are  necessary  at  both  ends  of 
the  span  And  considerable  effort  will  be 
necessary  to  Increase  and  enhance  the  flow 
of  commerce  across  the   bridges 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  of 
expanding  trade  at  the  Siime  time  as  we  are 
strongly  committed  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression In  Vietnam  We  have  adopted  what 
I  describe  as  a  dual  track"  policy  With  one 
hand  we  confront  such  aggression  where  It 
must  be  resisted,  and  our  resolve  Is  firm  But 
In  a  time  where  pressures  Increase  on  one 
front,  we  need  pressure  relief  valves  on  other 
fronts  Hence  the  desire  to  keep  open  chan- 
nels of  communication-  In  education,  travel, 
culture — as  well  as  trade 

President  Johnson,  carrying  forward  the 
efforts  of  the  post  three  Administrations  In 
todays  evolving  world  environment,  has 
acted  in  a  number  of  ways  to  liberalize,  to 
stimulate,  and  to  support  East-West  trade 
as  a  part  of  our  over-all,  long-term  policy 
toward  E:a8tern  Europe  and  Soviet  Russia 

Export  controls  have  been  liberalized 
More  than  400  non-strategic  Items  were  re- 
moved   from    the    Commerce    Department's 


Commodity  Control  List  late  last  year 
These  products,  which  now  can  be  shipped 
without  a  speclBc  license,  cover  a  broad 
range  including  consumer  products,  textiles, 
certain  metal  manufactures  and  machinery! 
various  chemical  materials  and  products,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles In  addition,  the  process  of  sifting,  re- 
fining, and  updating  this  list  is  an  ongoing 
one  We  want  to  make  sure  that  our  control 
list  Is  realistic  and  unburdened  with  exces- 
sive or  Ineffective  coverage. 

Commercial  credit  facilities  have  been  ex- 
tended In  his  October  7th  speech.  President 
Johnson  authorized  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  provide  normal  commercial  credit  guar- 
antees on  industrial  export  transactions  with 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Bul- 
girla  as  provided  In  July  1964  for  exports 
to  Romania  Commercial  credit  facilities  are 
an  Important  concomitant  to  trade  that 
must  and  do  receive  our  continuing  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  had  authorized  the  Export - 
Impiort  Bank  to  extend  a  loan  of  some  $60 
million  to  the  Istltuto  MoblUare  Itallano  to 
finance  US  origin  machine  tools  and  other 
equipment  for  the  automobile  plant  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Italian  firm  FIAT  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Exlmbank  participation  en- 
courages US  businessmen  to  compete  for 
these  sales,  assists  FIAT  In  obtaining  the 
finest  equipment  available,  and  tangibly  ex- 
presses our  support  for  projects  designed  to 
serve  the  consumer  goods  requirements  of 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Eastern 
Europe  While  any  equipment  sold  for  this 
plant  will  be  carefully  examined  to  ascertain 
that  It  has  basically  peaceful  applications, 
we  operate  from  the  general  approach  that 
we  would  rather  see  traffic  Jams  of  automo- 
bUes  than  of  tanks. 

The  East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  pro- 
p.i.sed  by  President  Johnson  can  provide  the 
conditions  under  which  steady  expansion 
cm  come  about  by  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  non-dlscrlmlnatory  tariff  treat- 
ment as  a  bargaining  element  in  negotiating 
commercial  agreements  with  these  nations 
The  basis  for  this  proF>osal  was  developed  by 
a  group  of  distinguished  American  business 
leaders  led  by  Mr  Irwin  Miller  of  the  Cum- 
mins Engine  Company 

Realistic  Judgment  does  not  suggest  that 
such  legislative  authority  In  Itself  would  set 
In  motion  an  Immediate  flood  of  two-wav 
trade  But  the  fKiwer  to  extend  such  tariff 
treatment,  which  currently  applies  only  to 
Poland  of  the  nations  concerned,  could  cer- 
tainly help  to  Increase  the  flow  of  East-West 
commerce. 

I  think  It  is  true  that  the  Implementation 
of  non-dlscrlmlnatory  tariff  treatment  h.is 
psychological  and  political  overtones  as  well 
as  commercial  Importance  But  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  desiring  to  Increase  the  levels  of 
l)e.iceful  trade — which  we  are — then  we 
should  frankly  face  the  Impediments  that 
exist  and  reduce  them  where  possible.  TTie 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  win  have  \.o  export  to  earn  exchange 
to  buy  our  products  We  should  recognize 
their  need  to  operate  under  competitive  con- 
ditions equal  to  other  countries  selling  In 
our  market. 

Of  course,  agreements  reached  under  this 
act  would  have  to  be  based  on  mutual  bene- 
fits In  return  for  the  beneflu  of  MFN  treat- 
ment, the  United  States  may  seek  settlement 
of  commercial  disputes,  arrangements  for 
protection  of  industrial  property,  provisions 
for  promotion  of  U  S  products,  entry  and 
travel  of  commercial  representatives,  ar- 
rangements for  market  access  and  fair  treat- 
ment for  our  goods,  and  settlement  of  claims. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  as  I  say,  these  Adminis- 
tration measures  represent  a  broad  and 
energetic  Administration  approach.  They  are 
designed  to  reduce  conspicuous  obstacles  to 
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United  SUtea  two-way  trade  with  th«  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Increasingly,  we  hc^pe.  tha  naxae  of  the 
game  will  become  competition  in  each  otbWk 
markets  oonalatent  with  normal  eommerclal 
relationships  that  extend  across  other  Inter- 
natlonai  borders  around  the  globe,  and  de- 
spite the  differences  In  economic  organisa- 
tion that  exist  between  our  countries. 

The  challenges,  then,  will  be  clear  at  both 
ends  of  the  bridge.  We  will  have  to  become 
Increasingly  aware  of  each  other's  market 
requirements,  of  competitive  practices  and 
conditions,  of  consumer  likes  and  dislikes. 
We  will  have  to  develop  advertising,  promo- 
tional, and  distribution  techniques  suited  to 
the  varying  markets.  We  will  have  to  be  pa- 
tient and  flexible.  Long  and  time-consuming 
exchanges  are  probably  necessary  In  order 
to  build  the  kind  of  mutual  confidence  we 
hope  for  as  part  of  "peaceful  engagement," 

This  problem  Is  neither  simple  nor  insol- 
uble. To  a  considerable  extent,  the  answer  is 
likely  to  be  fully  realised  only  through  ex- 
perience. Such  experience  as  has  been  gained 
by  Western  businessmen  negotiating  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Indicates  the  need  for  patient 
and  skilled  bargaining  techniques.  Experi- 
ence of  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  state 
trading  agencies  has  probably  shown  them 
the  need  to  adapt  to  the  competitive  de- 
mands of  our  free  economies, 

A  number  of  approaches  present  them- 
selves for  the  acquisition  and  broadening  of 
such  ex{>erlence.  Perhaps,  to  speed  the 
orientation  process,  trade  ofBclals  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe  will  want  to 
broaden  commercial  relationships  with  busi- 
nessmen in  this  country,  and  particularly 
Importers,  Perhaps  It  will  be  desirable  in 
some  cases  to  contract  certain  business  serv- 
ices In  the  United  States,  at  least  during  this 
orientation  process. 

Or  again,  possibly  businessmen  and  trade 
officials  on  t>oth  sides  might  think  in  terms 
of  general  approaches  to  broadening  com- 
munications. Trade  missions  or  fact  finding 
tours,  such  as  the  TIME  Inc.  and  Business 
International  group  visits,  are  undoubtedly 
useful.  The  uss  of  business  publications 
stimulates  exchange  of  business  or  market- 
ing information.  Obviously,  there  are  a  good 
many  alternate  routes  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed. 

As  well  as  Increased  sales  In  each  other's 
markets,  this  process  could  also  lead  to  fur- 
ther expansion  in  the  future  through  explo- 
ration of  new  trading  techniques,  or  the 
reexamination  of  existing  trade  tools  for  ap- 
plication to  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  these  nations.  To  cite  one  example,  it 
may  be  that  the  technique  of  switch  trad- 
ing— wiilcfa  is  proving  useful  elsewhere — 
could  have  an  application.  As  I  have  sug- 
gested, however,  time,  effort,  and  experi- 
ence must  interact  before  such  specifies 
emerge. 

The  essential  aim  in  this  current  period  is 
to  get  the  biUl  moving — to  allow  the  dy- 
namics of  peaceful  International  commerce 
to  come  fully  into  play  here  as  In  other  areas 
of  world  trade  that  have  seen  such  surging 
expansion. 

Past  this  point,  I  cannot  stress  strongly 
enough  the  primary  role  of  American  busi- 
ness in  this  whole  process  of  growth.  While 
the  goverrunent-to-government  aspects  at 
world  trade  can  be  decisive,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  our  system  there  is  no  busi- 
ness without  business. 

Prom  a  great  many  indications,  there  is 
Indeed  at  the  present  time  impressive  and 
growing  interest  in  the  American  business 
community  In  the  potentials  of  East-West 
trade.  Just  as  an  Increasingly  favorabla  oom- 
mercial  cUmate  appears  to  be  emerging  In 
the  nations  of  this  region, 

Intematloiud  cooperative  efforts  under 
way  today  also  hold  promise  of  Important 
progress  in  the  vital  field  of  Industrial  prop- 
erty, particularly  in  connection  with  patents. 


This  is  m  ootniriex  and  dlfllcult  area  where 
matertal  ■cccmpUsh meat  comes  slowly,  but 
the  plunes  tailata  are  encouraging.  They  in- 
clude: 

Bevlet  aeecaBioB  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  or  Paris  Convention,  the  leading 
international  treaty  In  the  patent  and  trade- 
mark field. 

Subsequent  USSR  and  Eastern  European 
support  tor  the  U.S.  proposal,  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Paris  Convention,  that 
set  in  motion  current  detailed  consideration 
of  an  International  patent  cooperation  treaty. 

Formation  of  a  state  trading  agency  known 
as  Licenslntorg  In  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Trade  to  handle  foreign  licensing  mat- 
ters including  promotion  of  export-import 
arrangements  In  this  field. 

And  Issuance  of  basic  Soviet  publications 
In  this  field  in  English  translation. 

These  are  positive  steps  in  an  area  that 
bears  particularly  on  trade  In  the  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes  that  are  staples  In  U.S. 
business  overseas.  In  particular,  they  stimu- 
late the  confidence  that  is  fundamental  to 
Increased  conunerce. 

Bo,  in  summary,  what  we  see  today 
throughout  this  broad  field  of  UJ3.  trade 
with  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europ>e  are  new 
activity,  new  Interest,  new  developments.  The 
plcttire  Is  one  of  movement,  and  the  direc- 
tion is  toward  expansion  and  liberalization. 
We  are  Increasingly  talking  of  contracts 
rather  than  contrasts. 

One  very  significant  part  of  the  picttire  is 
the  notably  Increased  national  Interest  and 
national  debate  on  this  vital  subject  across 
the  United  States — by  business  groups.  In 
the  newspapers,  at  meetings  such  as  this  one, 
and  among  the  general  public.  I  applaud  this, 
both  because  healthy,  vigorous  national  dia- 
logue— pro  or  con — la  at  the  vwy  heart  of 
our  democratic  process,  and  because  the 
views  expressed  by  the  business  community 
and  others  provide  important  contributions 
to  tlM  Prasident  aiMl  the  Congress  in  their 
conslderatioos  and  decisions  affecting  East- 
West  tra«ls.  I  hope  that  this  discussion  can 
separate  the  myths  and  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  and  that  our  policy  directions  are 
based  on  realistic  appraisals  rather  than 
emotional  reactions. 

AU  that  w«  have  said  notwithstanding,  I 
believe  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  nu- 
nverous  diverse  Influences  on  the  futtu-e  of 
East-West  trade  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing remain  subordinate  in  Impact  to  one 
single  central  determinant.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  general  climate  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  these  na- 
tlons. 

In  this  regard.  President  Johnson  has  ex- 
pressed United  States  hopes  and  intentions 
in  a  brief,  historically  eloquent  declaration: 

"Our  objective,"  he  said,  "is  not  to  continue 
the  Cold  War,  but  to  end  It." 

In  the  years  to  come,  mounting  traffic 
acroes  the  bridge  of  commerce  between  our 
nations  could  be  one  very  effective  element 
in  achieving  this  objective  for  our  own  peo- 
ple and  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


RUMANIA  WILL  AGAIN  BE  FREE 

Mr.  YODNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  10,  1877,  independence  came  to 
Rumania.  May  10  stands  as  a  sjmibol  of 
a  proud  history  and  of  freedom  valiantly 
won.  Rumanian  Independence  Day,  1967, 
however,  is  marked  with  mixed  emotion. 
It  is  with  pride  that  we  note  the  forti- 
tude and  couxage  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple as  reflected  by  their  history.  It  is  also 
a  source  of  pride  that  here  in  America 
citizens  of  Rumanian  extraction  have 
contributed  those  noble  qualities  to  our 
national  life. 

However,  it  is  disheartening  that  this 


holiday  eannot  be  celebrated  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  nation  whose  history  is 
so  steeped  in  love  of  freedom.  The  Com- 
munist dictatorship  imposed  by  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  Rumanian  people  has 
ripped  this  day  from  the  calendar  just 
as  it  has  torn  freedom  away  from  that 
once  proud  and  happy  land.  Today  in 
Rumania  dissent  is  not  tolerated;  free- 
dom does  not  exist. 

The  Communist  dictatorship  has  tried 
to  force  the  people  to  forget  this  day  and 
their  proud  history.  There  will  be  no 
singing  of  the  national  anthem  today  in 
Bucharest,  but  we  know  that  tove  of  free- 
dom persists  in  Rumania.  It  is  for  us  here 
to  give  voice  to  the  thoughts  and  desires 
which  Rumanians  cannot  express  in 
their  own  homeland. 

Rumanians  Iiave  luiown  oppression 
before  in  their  long  history.  Theirs  is  a 
nation  of  a  great  history  and  noble  tra- 
dition. Let  the  Communist  dictators  be 
reminded  that  Rumania  lived  under  the 
tyrarmy  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  for  400 
years.  Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
it  has  been  invaded  10  times  by  power- 
hungry  neighbors,  including  Russia. 
However,  the  Rumanian  people  finally 
won  their  freedom,  and  for  six  decades 
stood  proud  as  a  free  natl(»i.  They  will 
once  again  take  their  proper  place 
among  freedom-loving  peoples  and  free 
nations.  Freedom  won  after  centuries  of 
struggle  and  once  enjoyed  in  happier 
days  cannot  remain  suppressed. 

We  look  forward  with  them  to  the  day 
when  they  will  be  free.  Our  prayer  is  that 
on  another  May  10  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  Rumania  will  once  again  stand 
proud  among  the  family  of  free  nations. 


LAW    DAY   ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR 
SPONG 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Law 
Day  every  year  the  Nation  is  reminded 
of  the  vital  role  of  the  law  and  the 
lawyer  in  the  functioning  of  our  society. 
On  May  1,  1967,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spchtg]  ad- 
dressed the  Roanoke,  Virgina,  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. He  called  on  the  members  of  the 
bar  to  expand  on  their  traditional  role  of 
leadership  and  to  engage  in  "a  wider 
range  of  participation"  and  "a  new  kind 
of  commitment  to  preserving  and  guid- 
ing today's  changing  society." 

In  particular,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  charged  the  legal  profession 
with  the  responsibiUty  of  applying  its 
capacity  for  objective  and  imemotionaJ 
reasoning  to  the  solution  of  the  pressing 
problems  that  face  us  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  the  Senator's  conclu- 
sion that  the  lawyers  of  the  country  have 
much  to  contribute  to  our  society  beyond 
their  activities  within  the  profession  it- 
self. Senator  Spong  spoke  from  personal 
conviction  smd  experience  that  Ls  rooted 
in  his  longstanding  involvement  in  civic 
and  bar  affairs.  Prior  to  his  election  to 
this  body  he  was  scheduled  to  serve  this 
year  as  president  of  the  Virginia  State 
Bar  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  Senators 
and  to  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion tliroughout  the  coimtry  Senator 
Spong's  excellent  address  before  the 
Roanoke  Bar  Association.  I  ask  unani- 
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moiu  consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Adchuss  8t  Sknatob  Sponc 

Thla  iftemoon  I  should  Uke  to  examine 
briefly  the  lawyer's  tradiuonal  role  in  society 
kg^lnat  the  background  of  some  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  presently  facing  the  United 
8Vat««  at  home  and  abroad 

W*  lAwyers  are  often  reminded  that  we 
poaMsa.  or  are  thought  to  possess,  a  set  of 
cbAracterlatlcs  which  uniquely  equip  us  to 
p«rform  important  leadership  services  to  so- 
ciety: an  understanding  of  society  derived 
frocn  broiul  contact  with  many  of  its  various 
acgxiMnts.  an  analytical  approach  to  its  prob- 
l«nia.  an  ability  to  see  the  possible  validity 
of  dUTerent  conflicting  alternatives,  an  ob- 
jectivity In  evaluating  their  respective 
nnerlt*,  and  a  capacity  for  realism— for  recog- 
nition of  the  poealble  Lawyers,  we  are  told. 
can  (Uaagree  without  being  disagreeable: 
they  can  reaolve  seemingly  unresolvable 
coniUcta. 

Tbeae  qualities  have  been  attributed  to  us 
aa  lawyers  and  we  have  been  considered  par- 
tlctUarly  well  suited  to  perform  certain 
leaderablp  functions  vitally  important  to  a 
Democracy — to  mediate  between  the  diver- 
gent forces  of  society  and  to  bind  them  to- 
gether ao  that  society  can  continue  as  a 
viable  entity  John  W  Davla.  a  thoughtful 
and  acholarly  attorney  of  national  repute. 
apeaUng  of  the  lawyers  role  In  an  earlier 
and  more  stable  period  in  our  country's  his- 
tory, aald: 

"True,  we  build  no  brtdges  We  raise  no 
towers.  We  construct  no  engines  We  paint 
no  plcturea — unless  aa  amateurs  for  our 
principal  amusement  There  is  little  of  all 
that  we  do  which  the  eye  of  man  can  see 
But  we  smooth  out  difficulties,  we  relieve 
•***■•:  we  correct  mistakes,  we  take  up  other 
men's  burdens  and  by  our  efTort.s  we  make 
poaalble  the  peaceful  life  of  men  In  a  peace- 
ful state.  We  may  not  construct  the  levers. 
ptstona  and  wheels  of  s<:>clety,  but  we  supply 
the  lubrication  that  makes  its  even  ruuniniz 
poealble." 

And.  even  earlier.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  French  philosopher 
De  ToquevUle  recognized  a  unique  place  for 
the  lawyer  in  our  American  democracy  when 
he  wrote: 

"The  profession  of  the  law  Is  the  only 
aristocracy  that  can  exist  m  a  democracy 
'Without  doing  violence  to  its  nature  "  But. 
how  valid  are  these  observations  on  the 
lawyer's  role  in  society  in  light  of  todays 
problems? 

Laat  Friday.  General  Westmoreland  con- 
fidently predicted  ultimate  victory  for  his 
troops  should  they  continue  to  receive  the 
support  of  those  on  the  home  front  The 
enemy,  he  stated,  believed  our  Achilles  heel 
Is  our  national  resolve  It  Is  obvious  that 
those  In  Hanoi— who  In  past  weeks  have  re- 
bufTed  overtures  for  peace  talks  from  the 
President,  from  U  Thant  and  most  recently 
from  the  Canadians — believe  that  we  will 
prove  no  different  from  the  French,  that  ulti- 
mately the  war  will  become  politically  un- 
acceptable In  Washington.  Just  as  It  once  did 
In  Paris,  and  ultimately  we  will  withdraw 

Never  In  our  history  have  we  faced  a 
crucial  national  matter  which  more  excited 
divergent  passions  than  the  Vietnamese  war 
Yet  never  have  we  faced  a  situation — except 
briefly  perhaps  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis^ 
which  demanded  cool  heads.  Iron  nerves,  un- 
derstanding of  Issues,  evaluation  of  the 
enemy  and  realistic  appreciation  of  the  con- 
sequences of  our  moves  and  the  enemy's 
countermoves. 

If  our  resolve  deteriorates.  If  the  commu- 
nists can  back  us  down  by  fear,  attrition  or 
internal  division,  the  implications  for  the 
future  of  the  free  world  are  grim  to  con- 
template. For.  If  the  communist  world  finds 


that  our  pledge  to  stand  and  fight  Is  but  a 
hollow  bluff,  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
shield  will  be  broken  That  we  mean  what  we 
say  Is  the  major  force  which  has  checked  the 
spread  of  communism  In  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

But  the  holocaust  we  seek  to  avoid  by 
proving  our  determination  will  Just  as  surely 
come  upon  us  if  we  become  tot)  reckless  In 
our  application  of  power  As  we  approach  the 
point  where  only  a  few  more  steps  may  force 
the  hand  of  China  and  Russia,  our  own  hand 
must  become  ever  steadier  and  our  judgment 
ever  more  precise 

And  all  the  while  swirls  around  us  the 
more  emotional  and  piteous  cries  of  those 
who  say  we  must  withdraw  and  the  more 
angry  and  strident  demands  of  those  who 
say  we  must  Indiscriminately  spread  the  war 
Here  at  home  we  face  poverty,  Ignorance, 
disease  and  crime  In  the  core  cities  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  And  we  have  come  to 
fear  the  long,  hot  summers  of  unrest  and 
violence,  or  racial  tensions  and  riots  In  our 
city  streets 

Domestic  problems  are  not  confined  to 
city  limits  Those  who  have  fled  the  core 
cities  face  threats  that  do  not  respect  geo- 
graphic boundaries — air  and  water  pollution, 
traffic  problems  resulting  from  automobiles 
being  produced  faster  than  highways  can  be 
constructed   to   accommodate   them 

Our  rapidly  expanding  population  finds  It- 
self. Ironically,  threatened  by  the  harmful 
side  effects  of  many  activities  which  are  car- 
ried on  for  our  benefit  Air,  water  soil  and 
wildlife  are  being  consumed  and  blighted  In 
frlk5htenlng  proportions  The  Los  Angeles 
smog  and  the  New  York  water  shortage  are 
not  Iwjiated  events  They  are  the  first  symp- 
toms of  disaster  caused  by  our  rapid  growth 
which  can  and  will  sweep  the  country  unless 
Intelligently  dealt  with 

Our  ancestors  could  move  West  In  the 
face  of  these  pn^blems-but  this  is  no  longer 
an  avenue  of  escape  There  Is  a  real  and 
menacing  danger  that,  unless  we  face  up  to 
this  set  of  problems  squarely  and  forth- 
rlghtly  and  immediately,  our  children  will 
not  have  sufficient  fresh  water  to  drink,  pure 
air  to  breathe  or  natural   beauty  to  enjoy 

.\s  countless  local,  state  and  national  laws 
and  regulations  are  pcissed  to  fight  air  and 
water  pollution,  to  make  automobile  travel 
safer,  to  zone,  to  preserve  and  conserve  nat- 
ural beauty,  we  are  reminded  of  John 
Stuart  Mill's  observation  concerning  the 
eternal  struggle  between  liberty  and  au- 
thority 

No  government  can  be  effective  unless  the 
people  have  confidence  In  their  appointed 
and  elected  representatives  This  confidence 
has  undergone  a  severe  strsUn  on  the  na- 
tional  level   In   the  past   few   years 

The  month  of  .\prll  has  been  spent  In  the 
Senate  debating  the  controversial  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966  There  Is 
genuine  concern  today  regarding  the  cost 
of  campaigning  for  high  public  office,  con- 
cerning disclosure  of  the  source  of  campaign 
funds  and  the  use  of  political  funds  for  pri- 
vate purposes. 

And  there  Is  also  concern  regarding  con- 
flict of  interests,  nepotism,  disclosure  of 
assets  and  Income  and  outside  business  ac- 
tivities by  Congressional  employees  The 
problem  of  ethics  In  government  Is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  national  scene  The 
very  population  growth  and  development 
earlier  mentlone<l  has  created  new  tempta- 
tions In  every  state  and  locality 

What  I  have  said  about  Viet  Nam.  about 
the  new  areas  which  government  on  all  levels 
win  occupy,  and  about  the  apparent  lack  of 
appreciation  for  necessary  adherence  to  the 
highest  standard  of  propriety  by  all  those 
in  public  life  has  particular  Implications  for 
the  legal  conununlty 

The  traditional  commitment  of  a  lawyer 
to  his  cause  and  to  his  client,  no  matter  how 
long  or  hard  the  proceeding,  equips  him  to 
provide  our  society  with  some  of  the  determi- 


nation and  staying  power  needed  In  our 
struggle  In  Viet  Nam. 

And  he  should  be  able  to  help  the  more 
confused  elements  of  our  p>opulatlon.  Once 
the  consequences  of  withdrawal  or  unre- 
strained application  of  power  are  grasped  and 
stripped  of  emotionalism,  the  narrow  road 
we  have  to  walk  should  be  obvious,  I  would 
urge  the  members  of  the  bar  to  help  carry 
forward  to  the  American  p>eople  the  case  for 
determined  reason. 

The  new  facts  of  domestic  existence  In  the 
last  third  of  the  Twentieth  Century  are  ca- 
pable of  legal  proof  I  have  spoken  of  the  In- 
creasing population,  diminishing  water  re- 
resources,  polluted  air.  desperate  urban 
slums,  and  disappearing  woods  and  wildlife. 
Once  the  evidence  Is  presented  the  lawyer 
should  be  able  to  reach  logical  conclusions 
concerning  the  necessity  and  methods  for 
dealing  with  them.  Again  his  training  should 
allow  him  to  dissect  and  evaluate  the  mod- 
ern appropriateness  of  the  traditions  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  frontier  and  the  wilder- 
ness-traditions forged  by  the  same  kind  of 
people  but  In  a  different  set  of  facts.  He 
should  be  able  to  retain  the  features  which 
are  Inherent  In  our  personal  characteristics 
while  developing  the  best  new  tools  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  trxlay  This  requires 
thought,  study  and  application  by  many  who 
feel  they  have  no  place  In  the  world  of  poli- 
tics No  one  of  you  with  talent  has  the  right 
to  sit  disinterested  and  self-satisfied  on  the 
sidelines 

In  the  field  of  proper  conduct  for  those  on 
every  level  In  public  life.  It  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  a  major  difficulty 
lies  In  the  Inability  of  many  people  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong,  'While  In  many 
areiia.  precise  and  specific  rules  would  be 
helpful,  these  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem A  need  exists  for  a  fresh  climate  In 
morality. 

Professions,  such  as  the  law,  with  long 
traditions  should  be  able  to  help  Infuse  some 
new  life  into  our  sagging  and  casual  notions 
of  what  is  right  and  what  Is  wrong  Here  I 
would  caution  that  the  legal  profession 
should  not  be  overly  pious,  lor  In  some  In- 
stances Its  members,  too.  have  conveniently 
relaxed  their  standards  and  the  organized 
bar  has  not  acted  with  the  promptness  and 
strictness  that  It  should. 

Nevertheless,  the  bar  should  Join  with  the 
other  professions  to  assure  high  standards  of 
conduct  within  these  groups  themselves  and 
by  example,  action  and  persuasion  to  make 
the  need  for  appreciation  of  rlghtness  felt 
in  the  body  pollUc  and  throughout  the  com- 
munity The  traditional  stabilizing  and  mod- 
erating influence  of  the  bar  still  has  Its  place, 
particularly  In  encouraging  and  even  de- 
manding adherence  to  the  law  by  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society. 

But  1  envisage  the  need  In  these  times 
for  a  wider  range  of  participation — a  new 
commitment  and  a  new  kind  of  commitment 
to  preserving  and  guiding  society. 

I  have  suggested  that  you  should  provide 
determination  and  unemotional  reason  re- 
garding Viet  Nam:  that  you  should  evaluate 
In  lawyer-like  fashion  the  new  facts  of  do- 
mestic life  and  help  fashion  realistic  tools 
to  meet  them  on  every  level;  and  that  as 
Individuals  and  as  a  profession  we  should 
supply  the  underpinning  for  a  new  devotion 
to  the  highest  standards  of  conduct. 

Perhaps  I  ask  too  much  In  view  of  the 
long  tradition  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship by  those  In  the  legal  profession,  I  think 
not. 


AMERICAN     AVIATION      ASKS     FOR 
PLIGHT  TRAINING  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President,  in 
the  May  Issue  of  American  Aviation, 
Managing  Editor  Arthur  H.  Sanfellcl 
voices  his  concern  over  the  growing  need 
for   qualified   pilots,   and   expresses   his 
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belief  that  this  year's  amendments  to  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  8.  9,  will  help  the  avia- 
tion industries  In  meeting  that  need. 

Aviation  is  a  growing  field,  and  one 
which  is  demanding  more  and  more  per- 
sonnel with  very  special  skills — skllla 
which  are  expensive  to  acquire.  Our  vet- 
erans are  logical  people  to  meet  this 
need,  and  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
enter  this  training.  This  was  recognized 
in  earlier  veterans'  benefits  legislation, 
and  It  is  illogical  not  to  include  flight 
training  now,  when  avalation  Is  more 
than  ever  in  need  of  trained  personnel. 
As  Mr.  Sanfellcl  argues: 

This  training  has  been  a  part  of  the  pre- 
vious benefits  to  veterans  so  why  stop  now? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn "Skyways"  by  Mr.  Sanfellcl  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Sktwats 

(By  Art  Sanfellcl) 

It  seems  there  are  still  those  In  government 
who  don't  really  believe  aviation  Is  here  to 
stay.  The  ones  who  didn't  Include  pilot  train- 
ing In  the  'cold  war"  GI  bill  (Public  Law 
89-368) ,  for  Instance.  This  training  has  been 
a  part  of  the  previous  benefits  to  veterans 
so  why  stop  now?  Some  say  that  use  has 
been  made  of  such  training  for  merely  rec- 
reational pursuits.  Because  this  dldnt  help 
the  Individual  In  his  vocation,  why  should 
Uncle  Sam  foot  the  greater  part  of  the  bill? 
In  that  light  this  Is  a  valid  argument,  and 
we  have  no  desire  for  our  tearstalned  tax 
dollars  to  pay  for  somebody's  pleasure  flying, 
either. 

But  civil  aviation,  and  general  aviation  in 
particular.  Is  facing  a  tremendous  surge  in 
growth.  (We  hesitate  to  use  the  term  "boom" 
because,  last  time  we  did,  the  WW  n  vets 
came  home  and  bought  bouses  Instead  of 
airplanes — and  we've  only  recently  recov- 
ered.) We — the  entire  country — will  need 
a  helluva  lot  of  pilots  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand.  And  dont  think  we  are  going  to 
get  them  from  the  military,  either.  The  air- 
lines alone  will  need  12.000  pilots  by  1970 
and  there's  no  telling  how  many  more 
thousands  will  be  needed  by  general  avia- 
tion. Here  we'll  need  every  kind  of  non- 
recreational  pilot  you  can  think  of — flying 
businessmen  and  educators  whose  vocations 
benefit  tangibly  from  mobility,  professional 
pilots  at  all  levels  who  fly  people  and  cargo, 
and  those  who  spray  your  crops  and  deliver 
fresh   lobsters. 

Here's  where  a  OI  bUl  can  be  much  more 
than  merely  a  bonus  for  those  whose  service 
stint  put  them  back  a  few  rungs  on  their 
climb  up  the  career  ladder.  It  can  give  a  bona 
fide  boost  to  the  entire  transpK>rtatlon  indus- 
try— and  don't  think  that  general  aviation 
win  not  be  needed  for  an  Increasingly  bigger 
chunk  of  it  during  the  coming  decade. 

Flight  training,  then,  provides  a  valid 
career  oppKjrtunlty,  and  a  bill  with  built-in 
safeguards  against  previous  abuses  will  be 
a  definite  benefit  to  all.  Sen.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  (D-Tex.)  has  proposed  such  an 
amendment  to  the  cold  war  OI  bill.  Its  des- 
ignation Is  S.  0.  Other  such  bills  are  in  the 
works  In  the  House  but  S.  9  la  the  furthest 
along.  We  hope  that  such  legislation  Is  not 
only  successful  In  being  adopted  but  that 
Congress  also  puts  enough  money  Into  It 
to  do  the  Job  of  training  these  new  pilots 
to  a  degree  of  skill  needed  to  get  an  aviation 
career  off  the  ground. 


RzcoRD  an  editorial  published  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star.  The 
editorial  consema  the  Incidence  of  civil- 
ian casualties  in  Vietnam  and  the  credi- 
bility of  various  sources  on  this  subject. 
The  editorial  and  the  facts  it  contains 
speak  for  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whosi  CBB]>iBn.rTT  Oaf  7 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  four-man  investigating 
team  arrived  in  South  Vietnam  to  make  a 
survey  of  civllan  war  casualties.  The  team, 
composed  of  three  doctors  and  a  former 
newspaper  man,  was  sponsored  by  the 
"Committee  of  Responsibility,"  a  group  that 
counts  among  its  members  such  avowed 
opponents  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  Drs.  Ben- 
jamin Spock  and  Albert  E.  Sabln. 

The  final  report  of  the  investigating  team 
will  be  presented  to  the  sponsors  later  this 
month.  But,  meanwhile,  the  New  York  Times 
has  published  an  account  of  the  group's 
general  findings — a  report  that  should  prove 
enlightening. 

The  survey  covered  37  of  the  40  govern- 
ment hospitals  In  South  Vietnam,  plus  scores 
of  village  facilities.  It  was  found  that  some 
800  civUlan  war  casualties  are  being  treated 
at  any  given  time  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam, which  projects  to  a  figure  of  approxi- 
mately 60,000  casualties  so  far  this  year. 
Of  that  total,  approximately  half  the  casual- 
ties were  estimated  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  This  total  figure.  It  should  be 
noted,  Is  the  same  as  that  recently  estimated 
by  the  United  States  foreign  aid  mission  and 
the  South   Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Health. 

Perhaps  the  most  arresting  statistic  in  the 
extensive  survey  came  in  the  much-publi- 
cized area  of  btirn  casualties.  The  Investi- 
gative team  reported  finding  fewer  than  40 
such  cases. 

Last  January,  Ramparts  Magazine  pre- 
sented a  lengthy  and  shockingly  illustrated 
report  on  the  children  of  Vietnam  In  which 
the  author,  one  Dr.  WUUam  F.  Pepper,  came 
up  with  an  estimate  of  his  own.  American 
napalm  and  phosphorous  weapons,  he  said, 
had  caused  "at  least  a  million  child  casual- 
ties since  1961" — a  statement  that  has  been 
repeated  at  every  opportunity  by  the  more 
vociferous  of  the  administration  critics. 

CivUlan  casualties,  quite  apart  from  the 
numbers  involved  are  tragic,  But  this  latest. 
Impartial  sxirvey  gives  added  proof  that  what 
is  taking  place  in  Vietnam  Is  the  Inevitable 
tragic  consequence  of  modem  war — not,  as 
certain  ax-grinders  would  have  us  believe, 
the  deliberate  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 


WHOSE  CREDIBILITY  OAP? 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
i.nous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  contributions  of  transporta- 
tion to  national  defense  efforts.  Con- 
gress, on  May  16,  1957,  provided  by  Joint 
resolution  for  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion designating  the  third  Friday  in  the 
month  of  May  of  each  year  as  National 
Defense  Transportation  Day.  Similar  ac- 
tion on  May  14,  1962,  provided  for  pro- 
claiming the  we^  in  which  the  third 
Friday  occurred  in  the  month  of  May 
each  year  as  National  Transportation 
Week,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  con- 
tributions to  our  national  life  made  by 
the  men  and  women  who  move  people 
and  goods  throughout  the  land,  and 
around  the  world,  night  and  day.  This 
year  May  14  to  May  21  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  National  Transportation 
Week. 

One    of    the    puriwses    of    National 


Transportation  Week  is  to  focus  atten- 
tion of  the  public  on  the  importance  of 
transportation  to  our  economy  and  to 
the  achievements  of  all  forms  of  trans- 
port. Our  transportation  system  has 
made  us  the  most  mobile  society  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  No  other  country 
can  show  an  overall  output  capability 
equal  to  that  of  the  total  transportation 
system  of  the  United  States.  Nonetheless, 
greater  coordination  of  all  forms  of 
transport  to  provide  greater  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  service  Is  necessary, 
both  for  the  needs  of  the  economy  and 
for  defense  purposes. 

Effective  coordination  of  transporta- 
tion Is  hampered  by  institutional  bar- 
riers, not  by  any  technological  obstacles. 
The  problems  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry require  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  general  public  if  they  are  to 
be  successfully  resolved.  Without  this 
any  national  transportation  policy  will 
prove  ineffectual. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  for  developing  a  strong 
economy.  Future  growth  of  our  economy 
depends  greatly  on  constant  improve- 
ment of  transportation  facilities,  Just  as 
the  growth  of  our  economy  in  the  past 
has  been  closely  Identifiable  with  and 
dependent  u]3on  developments  in  trans- 
portation. 

Transportation  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  national  economy,  as  it  is  of  all  mod- 
em Industrial  economies.  Productive 
forces  are  unleashed,  if  not  called  into 
being,  by  transportation.  Transportation 
is  the  source  of  one  out  of  every  five 
dollars  in  our  economy.  More  Important 
than  transportation's  direct  economic 
contribution  has  been  its  role  in  convert- 
ing regional  markets  to  national  and  in- 
ternational markets,  making  possible 
division  of  labor  and  linking  manufac- 
turers into  the  most  productive  indus- 
trial complex  known  to  man. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  facing  the 
transportation  system  of  the  Nation  is 
suggested  by  the  increased  demand  for 
transportation  in  the  next  two  decades, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  twice 
current  demand. 

National  Transportation  Week  is  a 
focal  point  but  not  a  substitute  for  year- 
round  efforts  of  all  transportation  agen- 
cies and  the  public  generally  in  evolving 
a  transportation  system  adequate  for  our 
present  needs  and  capable  of  supporting 
and  contributing  to  continued  growth  of 
the  economy. 

The  observance  of  Transportation 
Week  will  end  on  May  21  but  the  in- 
fiuence  of  transportation  throughout  the 
entire  economy  is  evident  every  day  of 
the  year.  This  special  week  merely  em- 
phasizes the  contributions  made  by  all 
forms  of  transport  in  serving  the  public 
and  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 


WORLDWIDE  FAMINE  IN  LESS  THAN 
10  YEARS:  AN  ALARMING  PROS- 
PECT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  burning  Issue  of 
overpopulation  which  looms  more  and 
more  terrifyingly  as  its  full  implications 
become  Increasingly  manifest,  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an   extremely  important  book  entitled 
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197S."  with  Um  BUbUUe. 
"Amertea'R  Decision:  Who  wm  8ur- 
vlw7"  It  to  wTttten  tiy  WUll«zn  and  P»ol 
Paddoek  and  to  published  by  Uttie. 
Brown  kCo. 

The  authors  are  weD  quaHfled  as  a 
team  to  discuss  this  subject.  Paul  Pad- 
dock serred  !n  the  US  Foreign  Service 
for  21  years.  In  World  War  n.  he  was 
vice  consul  In  Djakarta  when  the  Japa- 
nese Invaded  Java,  vice  consul  In  Casa- 
blanca following  the  American  landing. 
second  secretary  In  Moscow  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war.  consul  in  Dalren, 
Manchuria,  when  the  Communists  In- 
vaded, and  first  secretary  In  the  Embassy 
In  Korea  during  the  truce  negotiations. 
Nearly  every  post  he  helC  was  In  an  un- 
developed country  William  Paddock  is 
an  experienced  agronomist.  He  was  di- 
rector of  the  Iowa  State  College-Guate- 
mala Tropical  Research  Center  In  An- 
tigua, Ouatemala.  developing  new  meth- 
ods and  crops  for  tropical  agriculture 
In  1957  be  became  the  Director  of  the 
Escuela  Agricola  Pan-Americana  In 
HondTiras.  Under  his  administration  it 
became  the  finest  agricultural  college  in 
Latin  America  Since  196€.  he  has  been 
a  private  consultant  in  tropical  agricul- 
tural development  Like  his  brother,  he 
has  lived,  worked  and  traveled  exten- 
sively In  the  undeveloped  nations 

In  this  well  documented  and  scholarly 
study,  the  authors  make  clear  that  there 
will  not  be  enough  food  to  prevent  mass 
starvation  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
within  a  very  short  time  They  place  the 
crisis  only  8  years  from  now.  They  point 
out  that  it  will  be  largely  dependent  upon 
the  United  SUtes  to  supply  the  food  that 
will  be  needed.  What  they  also  make 
clear  Is  that  our  agricultural  surpluses 
which  have  made  possible  the  generous 
food-for-peace  programs,  which  our 
country  has  been  canTrlng  on.  are  vir- 
tually at  an  end.  and  that  with  every 
effort  which  we  might  make,  we  cannot 
meet  world  food  needs 

In  a  most  realistic  analysis,  the  au- 
thors divide  the  possible  recipient  coun- 
tries Into  the  categories  of  those  that 
cannot  be  saved  because  of  the  Inunen- 
slty  of  their  needs  and  burgeoning  pop- 
ulations and  the  limits  upon  our  capacity 
to  produce  the  necessary  food  This  situ- 
ation will  require  that  we  confine  our 
food  donations  to  countries  that  can  be 
saved.  They  relate  this  analysis  to  the 
Interesting  use  of  so-called  triage  This 
is  the  situation  that  arises  In  war  when 
after  a  battle  a  great  number  of  wounded 
are  rushed  to  the  ho.spital  for  treatment. 
Lacking  adequate  medical  services  to 
take  care  of  all  the  wounded  because  of 
the  overwhelming  flood  of  casualties,  the 
doctors  have  to  divide  the  wounded  into 
three  categories. 

First.  Those  so  seriously  wounded  that 
they  cannot  survive  regardless  of  the 
treatment  given  them  These  are  classl- 
fled  as  "cant-be-saved." 

Second.  Thoee  who  are  not  suflBciently 
seriously  wounded  so  as  to  require  Im- 
mediate treatment  and  can  be  referred 
to  as  "walking  wounded  " 

Third.  Those  who  can  be  saved  by  Im- 
mediate medical  care. 

The  authors  apply  this  to  nations  and 
their  proposal,  however  objectionable  it 


DTlght  appear  from  a  sentimental  stand- 
point is  the  essence  of  realism  for.  indeed, 
we  may  have  to  choose  which  nations 
fail  into  the  third  category. 

As  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  face  these  prDblems.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  reading  of  this  important 
book  which  will  be  published  shortly. 

The  authors  only  by  Inference  and 
occasional  mention  advert  to  the  essen- 
tial remedy  for  this  tragic  prospect  which 
is  widespread  and  Intensive  Inculcation 
of  family  plannmg  and  the  accompany- 
ing contraceptive  information  and 
means  Actually.  In  many  countries,  it  Is 
already  late  The  population  explosion. 
In  many  of  tliem,  has  none  beyond  con- 
trol, but  obviously,  that  is  no  reason  why 
voluntary  contraceptive  programs  should 
not  be  pursued  with  a  determination  and 
vigor  which  has  not  exlsttd  hitherto. 

After  regrettable  timidity  and  inaction 
the  Agency  for  Intematlfinal  Develop- 
ment has  announced  publ'.cly  it  will  pro- 
vide family  planning  materials  when 
they  are  requested. 

For  example,  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day. May  11.  carries  a  news  story  by  re- 
porter Juan  de  Onis  concerning  the  start 
which  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  made  by  beginning  to 
process  requests  for  large-scale  contra- 
ceptive supplies  from  developing  coun- 
tries. This  is  possible  because  AID  Ad- 
ministrator William  8  Gaud  has  wisely 
rescinded  the  self-imposed  AID  directive 
that  prohibited  u.se  of  foreign  aid  fund.s 
for  the  supply  or  manufacture  of  oral  or 
mechanical  contraceptivfs 

I  believe  the  President's  public  man- 
dates concerning  the  population  explo- 
sion and  the  population  dialog  de- 
veloped by  the  Congress  in  1964.  1965, 
1966.  and  1967  have  encouraged  our  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  act  positively  Certainly 
the  right  of  individuals  to  know  that 
family  planning  Information  exisLs  and 
that  it  Is  available  upon  request  cannot 
be  ignored 

The  right  to  know  includes  the  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  those  of  other  nations  Therefore,  I 
was  plea-sed  to  read  In  the  New  York 
Times  today  that  New  York's  Pordham 
University  this  fall  will  initiate  a  pro- 
grrm  on  ."jex  education  which  will  Include 
Information  on  contraceptive  devices. 
The  story  by  reporter  Martin  Gansberg 
points  out  that: 

The  Jesuit  university  waa  believed  to  be 
t.he  flrst  major  Roman  Catholic  educational 
institution  to  undertake  wliat  one  official 
described  oa  a  'f  ramie  dUcuaalon  of  sex." 

When  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures opened  hearings  on  8  1676,  my  bill 
to  coordinate  pnd  disseminate  birth  con- 
trol Information  upon  request  at  home 
and  overseas.  I  quoted  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  my  opening  statement,  as  follows- 

Giving  information  to  Ihe  people  'Is  the 
moat  certain,  and  the  most  legitimate  en- 
gine '-'f  government. ■■  wrote  Thomaa  JefTer- 
son  178  years  ago  to  hu  friend  Jamea  Madi- 
son 

We  have  come  quite  a  ways  since  the 
Foreign  Aid  Elxpendltures  Subconunlttee 
started  hearings  on  June  22.  1965.  In 
less  than  2  years  long  overdue  gains  have 


been  made.  An  ever-enlarging  public  dis- 
cossion  to  taking  place. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  another  strug- 
Rle — to  tnsare  the  proper  organization 
structure,  staffing,  and  funding  of  fam- 
ily planning  programs. 

This  week  a  significant  addition  was 
made  to  the  continuing  national  discus- 
sion and  dialog  on  population  and 
family  planning— I  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Conunlttee  of  the  other  body  in  support 
of  an  expanded  program  of  authorized 
assistance  for  voluntary  family  planning 
programs  overseas. 

The  witnesses  included  Gen.  William 
H  Draper.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Popula- 
tion Crisis  Committee;  Dr.  Richard  N 
Gardner,  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Dr.  Louis  Dupr^,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Georgetown  University: 
and  Dr.  Raymond  E^weU.  vice  president 
for  research.  New  York  State  University 
at  Buffalo.  They  endorsed  proposed  legis- 
lation Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT]  which  would 
earmark  significant  US.  resources— $50 
miUlon  yearly  for  3  years — to  deal  with 
the  Increasingly  urgent  world  popula- 
tion crisis.  The  bill,  S.  1503,  has  a  num- 
ber of  Senate  cosponsors  and  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  one  of  them. 

Dr.  Dupre  is  a  respected  philosopher. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "Con- 
traception and  Catholics"  His  testimony 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee advances  the  population  dlaloc 
and  In  his  concluding  remarks  he  said: 
Here,  again.  It  la  In  the  name  of  respect  for 
these  peoples'  freedom,  the  freedom  to  sur- 
vive rather  than  to  sink  even  deeper  into 
abjection,  that  Catholics  ought  to  cooperate 
actively  tn  making  birth  control  available 
to  their  neighbors  In  need  It  may  sound 
Ironical  to  Invoke  the  essential  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  support  of  a 
cauae  which  Catholics  untU  recently  con- 
Bldered  a  major  threat  to  ChrUtlan  morals 
And  yet.  consistency  Itaelf  demands  this 
change  of  attitude  The  basic  principle  un- 
derlying the  Catholic  Church's  position  is 
respect  for  human  life  and  for  the  dignity 
of  the  person  This  principle  made  'ler  pro- 
tect a  society  suffering  from  underpopula- 
tlon  against  any  behavior  which  could  Jeop- 
ardize the  precarious  balance  of  life  even 
more  Today  this  concern  for  the  dignity  of 
life  demands  a  different  application.  In 
many  places  we  have  eitended  man's  life 
span  by  a  number  of  years  We  thus  have 
created  an  uprecedented  situation  and  are 
faced  with  an  entirely  new  responalblllty 
Unless  we  soon  Integrate  the  consequences 
of  this  behavior  In  our  line  of  action,  we  will 
merely  have  replaced  destruction  from  with- 
out by  destruction  from  within  the  human 
race  Family  planning  will  become  a  matter 
of  survival;  It  already  is  an  essential  factor 
m  preserving  the  dignity  of  life. 

The  Catholic  Church  la  no  longer  In  doubt 
about  the  end  of  family  limitation.  The 
worOs  of  the  Encyclical  quoted  at  the  be- 
ginning prove  that  she  Is  prepared  to  col- 
laborate with  othsn  In  achieving  this  end. 
Those  who  object  to  her  slowness  in  endors- 
ing the  most  efBdent  wvearu  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  many  centuries  in  which  the 
Church  was  virtually  alone  In  protecting  the 
sacrednsss  of  human  Ufa.  This  lonely  respon- 
sibility In  the  past  has  made  her  reluctant 
about  hasty  reversals  In  her  attitude.  But  her 
past  record  may  give  confidence  that  she  will 
not  betray  the  trust  of  mankind  In  the 
future. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  two  news 
stories  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Dupre's 
testimony  appear  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  as  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ElXHIBIT    1 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  11,  1907] 

Aid  UNrr  Widens  Biith  Ccras  Hklp — BEOnfa 

Labos-Scau  Polict  or  Aidu«g  Poor  Lakds 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Washington.  May  10. — The  Unltad  States 
aid  agency  has  begun  to  process  requests  for 
large-scale  contraceptive  supplies  from  de- 
veloping countries  under  a  Uberallzed  policy 
on  birth  control  assistance. 

WUllam  S.  Gaud,  administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  0«velopment, 
signed  an  order  last  week  rescinding  a  di- 
rective in  effect  since  1948  that  prohibited 
use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for  the  supply  or 
manufacture  of  oral  or  mechanical  contra- 
ceptives. 

It  was  learned  that  requests  for  contra- 
ceptives and  of  equipment  to  manufacture 
oral  hormone  pills  that  Inhibit  female  fer- 
tility have  been  received  by  United  States  aid 
missions  In  India,  Jamaica  and  at  least  one 
Latin-American  country.  The  Oovernment 
said  that  the  latter  bad  asked  that  no  pub- 
licity be  given  its  request. 

COST  OF  PtLXJB  A  FACTOS 

The  foreign  aid  position  on  oontraceptlves, 
designed  to  help  developing  oountiiee  cope 
with  the  population  increases  that  are  out- 
stripping their  economic  gains,  raises  impor- 
tant cost  conslderaUons  about  large-scale 
acquisition  of  pills  from  United  States  phar- 
maceutical companies. 

"Although  It  la  true  that  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials for  family  planning  programs  is  usu- 
ally a  minor  part  of  the  total  cost  of  these 
programs,  the  optimal  mix  of  oral  contracep- 
tion with  other  methods  would  add  much 
to  the  cost  of  materials  for  some  programs," 
Mr.  Oaud's  memorandum  on  the  new  policy 
said. 

A  wide  gap  exists  between  the  price  of 
brand-name  pills  sold  at  retail  to  some  five 
million  women  in  the  United  States  who  are 
using  this  form  of  contraception  and  the 
minimum  competitive  international  price  at 
which  equivalent  oral  contraceptives  are  be- 
ing made  available  in  some  national  family 
planning  programs. 

I^or  Instance,  the  retail  price  for  a  variety 
of  standard  low-dosage  estrogen  pills  cov- 
ering a  monthly  cycle  of  ai  daily  pUls  is  $1.60. 

In  a  recent  Defense  Department  purchase 
of  such  pills  on  competitive  bidding,  for  re- 
sale to  military  dependents,  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  Parke,  Davis  ft  Co.  on  a  low 
bid  of  67  cents  for  each  monthly  cycle. 

PTTKCHABI    BT    SWEDEN 

Sweden,  which  Is  providing  governmental 
aid  to  Turkey's  national  famUy  planning 
program,  recently  acquired  a  supply  of  pUls 
from  Searle.  a  British  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturer, at  16  cents  for  each  monthly  cycle. 
This  Is  considered  the  current  minimum  In- 
ternational price. 

Aid  agency  offlclals,  who  foresee  greatly  ex- 
panded use  of  oral  contraceptives  In  United 
States-supported  programs  abroad,  are  con- 
cerned about  getting  the  most  return  for  for- 
eign aid  dollars  applied  to  family  planning 
programs. 

The  agency  now  estimates  It  will  have  930- 
mlllion  to  seo-milllon  available  for  the  first 
year  of  work  under  the  expanded  program. 
The  amount  depends  on  how  much  Con- 
gress will  authorise  under  the  foreign  aid  bUl 
now  In  the  process  of  hearings. 

Richard  Oardner,  former  population  ad- 


viser to  the  United  States  mission  to  the 
I7nlted  NatloDs,  tastllled  yesterday  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  it 
would  cost  about  $2-billlon  a  yeu  to  make 
adequate  oontraeeptive  materials  available 
to  all  women  of  cbUdbearlng  age  In  the  world. 
Tbe  bulk  of  tbls  cost,  be  said,  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  tbe  developing  countries. 

AOCSPTABIUTT    TACTOB 

The  cost  at  wbicb  oral  contraceptives  be- 
come available  to  women  In  low- income  de- 
veloping countries  is  also  a  major  factor  In 
their  acceptability.  Tbe  main  low-cost  meth- 
od of  contraception  that  has  l>een  Introduced 
In  recent  family  planning  efforts  is  the  so- 
called  Intrauterine  device. 

Tbe  desirability  of  employing  tbe  "pill" 
more  widely  baa  been  stimulated  by  tbe  rela- 
tively blgh  cost  of  clinical  services  for  the  de- 
vice and  follow-up  medical  examinations  and 
evidence  IndlcaUng  tbat  nearly  half  the 
women  who  receive  tbe  device  are  no  longer 
using  it  four  years  later. 

Oral  contraceptives  are  also  considered  to 
offer  better  prospects  of  effective  birth  con- 
trol among  younger,  unmarried  women,  re- 
ducing tbe  early  Incidence  of  chUdbearing, 
wblcb  often  begins  before  women  reach  the 
age  of  20  In  most  developing  nations.  But 
tbe  cost  element  is  basic. 

"Unless  cost  barriers  are  removed,  we  will 
be  unable  to  Insure  free  choice  of  birth  con- 
trol methods  to  persons  In  the  less  developed 
countries,"  the  aid  agency  memorandum 
said.  "Many  who  might  accept  oral  contra- 
ception may  refuse  or  expel  I.  U.  D.'s.  and 
continue  to  use  abortions  for  birth  control. 

ExHiBrr  2 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  11.  1967] 

FoaoHAM  To  OiVB  Seminabs  on  Sex — "Pinx 

AND    CANDm"    TAL&B    WOX    iNCLtTDE    BiBTH 
COMTEOL 

(By  IiCartln  Gansberg) 

Fordbam  University  wUl  l>egln  a  program 
of  "full  and  candid"  sex  education  In  tbe 
fall,  including  lectures  on  contraceptive 
devices. 

A  university  official  said  the  program  did 
not  mean  any  departure  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church's  opposition  to  artificial 
birth-control  devices.  Tlie  church  allows  only 
the  rhythm  method,  a  practice  based  on  a 
woman's  natural  cycle  each  month  when  she 
cannot  conceive.  Tbe  new  program,  it  was 
said,  will  Include  Information  on  contracep- 
tive devices  as  part  of  the  whole  aeries  of 
sex  education. 

The  Jesxilt  university  was  beUeved  to  be  the 
first  major  Roman  Catholic  educational  Insti- 
tution to  undertake  what  one  official  de- 
scrllaed  as  a  "frank  discussion  of  sex." 

The  action  followed  a  petition  by  160 
undergraduates  at  Thomas  More  College,  the 
university's  women's  division,  for  Information 
on  birth  control, 

A  leading  physician,  who  specialises  In 
Catholic  family  planning  said  the  Fordham 
move  was  "very  progressive  and  new  and 
different." 

Msgr.  Thomas  UcOovern  of  New  York 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  had  no  com- 
ment on  the  step,  but  be  noted  that  tbe 
FamUy  Life  Bureau  of  the  archdiocese  already 
had  programs  on  sex  education  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  held  discussions  at  the 
parish  level. 

MIBTINO    HELD 

Tbe  Fordham  announcement  was  made 
yesterday  by  l>r.  Martin  J.  Meade,  a  vice 
president  and  dean  of  students,  after  a  meet- 
ing with  thr«e  women  who  were  representing 
tbe  petitioners.  Tbe  meeting  was  held  in  his 
office  on  the  first  floor  of  Keating  Hall  at  the 
Rose  HUl  campus. 

"Tbe  program  wUl  Include  frank  discus- 
sions of  methods  of  conception  and  con- 
traception," Dr.  Meade  said.  "It  will  be  open 
to  all  membets  of  tbe  university  commu- 


nity— men  and  women  students,  faculty  and 
administration." 

He  said  tbe  program  would  follow  a  gen- 
eral theme,  "The  Permanent  Relation  Be- 
tween Mature  Man  and  Mature  Woman." 
Included  In  the  discussions,  he  said,  would 
be  talks  on  tbe  morality  of  premarital  and 
extramarital  relations. 

"Obviously,"  Dr.  Meade  said,  "many  young 
people  who  are  on  the  verge  of  mftking  a 
permanent  commitment  to  Uvlng  with  an- 
other man  and  woman  In  marriage  should 
know  as  much  as  possible  and  reflect  as  much 
as  possible  on  this  relationship." 

Stressing  tbat  tbe  Catholic  church  bans 
tbe  use  of  contraceptive  devices.  Dr.  Meade 
said  there  would  be  explanations  on  their  role 
by  phychiatrists,  sociologists,  physiologists 
and  theologians. 

He  said  the  university  felt  the  subject 
was  permissible  because  "the  morality  of  con- 
traceptives does  not  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion." 

One  of  the  women  explained  the  student 
position  this  way:  "We  don't  want  them  to 
sell  pills  downstairs;  we  Just  want  Informa- 
tion about  them." 

Other  points  In  the  sex -education  program, 
according  to  Dr.  Meade,  Include : 

Having  a  physician  available  at  tbe  uni- 
versity Infirmary  or  in  Its  counseling  service, 
who  would  answer  student  questions  on  birth 
control.  If  no  physician  is  available,  tbe  uni- 
versity wUl  recommend  one  living  off -campus. 

Letting  tbe  students  determine  what 
should  be  discussed  and  decide  who  should 
be  the  expert  Invited  to  speak. 

NT7ISANCE  CAIXA  FEAXED 

Leaders  of  the  student  petition,  who  asked 
that  their  Identities  be  withheld  becatise  of 
fear  of  nuisance  calls,  said  they  felt  the  pro- 
gram "opens  discussion  of  social  relation- 
ships." 

Seated  around  a  table  in  tbe  Student  Cen- 
ter Building  at  the  north  end  of  the  campus, 
which  Is  spread  over  a  wide  area  running 
from  Fordham  Road  and  Third  Avenue  to 
Southern  Boulevard  and  East  19l8t  Street, 
the  women  said: 

"This  will  give  us  tbe  freedom  to  discuss, 
to  form  opinions,  to  question  old  opinions 
and  to  defend  whatever  opinions  we've  bad 
on  sex." 

They  said  that  although  there  were  about 
150  signatures  on  their  petition,  most  of  tbe 
670  women  at  the  university  agreed  with  it. 
Fordham  has  an  enrollment  of  alx>ut  12,000 
day  and  evening  students,  70  per  cent  of 
them  Catholics.  Al>out  half  of  tbe  women  live 
in  dormitories  on  campus  and  about  a  quar- 
ter commute  to  their  homes.  The  rest  live 
In  apartments  near  the  campus. 

The  women  explained  that  tbey  began  their 
campaign  for  blrtb -control  Information  at 
the  university  because  tbey  felt  their  sex 
education  was  restricted.  One  recalled  this 
story: 

A  woman  student  went  to  the  university 
infirmary  and  asked  for  information  about 
the  birth-control  pUl.  The  staff  physician 
told  her  be  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
fostering  eztra-marltal  relations,  tbat  she 
would  have  to  be  married  and  over  21  before 
he  would  offer  advice. 

The  woman  also  said  tbat  he  told  her  use 
of  contraceptives  was  against  tbe  teachings 
of  tbe  chtirch. 

Then,  the  woman  related,  she  told  the 
physician  she  was  over  21,  a  non-Catholic 
and  In  need  of  such  help  for  p>eace  of  mind. 
The  physician  was  said  to  have  told  her  what 
she  was  doing  was  Illegal  and  he  still  could 
not  help  her.  He  refused  her  request  for 
tbe  name  of  an  off-campus  physician  who 
could  help  her. 

One  of  the  undergraduates  who  drew  up 
the  petition,  citing  tbe  above  story,  said: 
"That's  why  there's  a  need  for  a  birth-control 
educational  program.  We  shouldn't  be  unin- 
formed; we  should  Itnow." 
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ExaiBrr  3 
TmTMONT  Bktokk  trk  Housb  ow  Rkpsbsuct- 

ATtrtS  COMMITTR  ON  POBZIDM  ATTMMa    UAT 

9.  1M7 

My  name  la  Louts  Dupr*  I  am  a  professor 
of  i^Uosophr  at  Oeorgetovn  University:  I 
•!»o  serre  on  the  eiecutlTe  board  of  the  Cath- 
olic Committee  on  PopiUatlon  and  Oovem- 
ment  I»oncy,  and  am  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  Contraceptton  and  Catholu-a 

I  would  like  to  testify  thl«  morning  on  the 
need  for  public  family  planning  proKrama 
considered  from  a  moral,  more  specifically 
from  a  Catholic  point  of  view 

I  can  And  no  more  appropriate  words  to  In- 
troduce my  subject  than  the  ones  contained 
In  Pope  Paul  Vl's  recent  encyclical,  Popu- 
torum  ProffTesxio 

"It  Is  true  that  too  frequently  an  acceler- 
ated denaographlc  increase  adds  Its  own  dlffl- 
culttea  to  the  problems  of  development  the 
•Ixe  of  the  population  Increases  more  rapidly 
than  available  resources,  and  things  are 
found  to  have  reached  apparently  an  impasse 
IProm  that  moment  the  temptation  Is  great 
to  check  the  demographic  increase  by  means 
of  radical  measures  It  la  certain  that  public 
authorities  can  intervene,  within  the  limit 
of  their  competence,  by  favoring  the  avail- 
abtUty  of  appropriate  Information  and  by 
adopting  suitable  measures,  provided  that 
these  be  in  conformity  with  the  moral  law 
and  that  they  respect  the  rightful  freedom 
of  married  couples.  Where  the  inalienable 
Tight  to  marriage  and  procreation  Is  lacking, 
human  dignity  has  ceased  to  exist  Finally. 
it  la  for  the  parenu  to  decide,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  on  the  number  of 
ttMlr  children,  taking  Into  account  their  re- 
(qiOBalbUlUea  toward  Ood.  themselves,  the 
children  they  have  already  brought  Into  the 
world,  and  the  community  to  which  they 
belong.  In  all  this  they  must  follow  the  de- 
mands of  their  own  conscience  enlightened 
by  Ood's  law  authentically  Interpreted,  and 
sustained  by  confidence  In  Him." 

Whatever  further  laterpre'-ations  may  be 
offered.  It  la  clear  that  this  statement  recog- 
nises the  legitimacy  of  public  projframs  to 
makfl  family  planning  information  available 
and  reinforces  the  right  of  parents  to  decide 
ths  slz«  of  the  family  On  the  question  of 
which  measures  are  In  accordance  with  the 
moral  law  the  Encyclical  remains  silent,  for 
thus  far  men  have  not  been  able  to  reach  a 
general  agreement  on  the  answer  Some  high- 
ly moral  and  well-informed  people  feel  that 
any  non-abortive  method  of  birth  control 
may  be  used  under  the  projjer  clrcumstancea. 
Others  claim  that  no  other  method  than 
rhythm  Is  licit  Others  again  consider  only 
hormonal  compounds  which  control  the  ovu- 
latory system  as  morally  acceptable  Whether 
one  considers  these  distinctions  morally  rele- 
Tant  or  not.  they  certainly  reveal  that  opin- 
ions in  thia  matter  are  divided  The  division 
•xlsta  also  among  Catholics  The  majority 
of  Catholic  women  of  this  country  are  using 
or  have  uaed  some  form  or  other  of  con- 
traception. The  divtalon  must  exist  even 
among  tive  highest  authorities  in  the  Catholic 
Church  If  It  Is  true  that  only  four  of  the 
more  than  fifty  members  of  the  Papal  Com- 
mlaaton  on  Birth  Control  favor  the  conunu- 
ance  of  the  present  restrictions 

What  under  those  circumstances  la  for 
a  Catholic  the  moral  attitude  toward  public 
poUcy  on  birth  control?  Must  he  abstain 
frocn  any  participation  in  public  programs 
until  the  last  shred  of  doubt  has  disappeared 
wltbln  the  Catholic  Church?  In  doing  so  he 
falls  to  live  up  to  the  responsibility  which 
tb»  Chrlsttan  baa  In  the  world  today  A 
purely  passive  attitude  would  b«  exactly  the 
kind  ot  other-worldly  Indifference  toward  es- 
sential human  values  which  nonbeUevera  de- 
plor*  so  often  In  their  Christian  neighbors 
Mor«ov«r  sncb  conduct  would  be  the  exact 
opposlts  of  that  suggested  in  the  KncycUcai 
Abstaining  from  obstruction  of  govem- 
mant-sponsored  aid  in  family  planning  la  not 


enough.  The  Catholic  has  a  poslUve  respon- 
sibility In  the  present  population  crlsla.  In 
taking  up  thia  responalblllty  he  can  hardly 
expect  that  every  one  adopts  the  official  views 
of  hia  Church  on  the  aubject.  But  thia  fact 
need  not  paralyze  him  Into  non-cooperation. 
It  should  make  him  more  watchful  that  the 
freedom  of  each  recipient  be  respected  In  the 
Implementation  of  family  planning  programs 
In  thus  cooperating,  the  Catholic  does  not 
take  a  stand  himself  on  the  objective  moral- 
ity of  each  particular  method  which  Is  made 
available  by  the  program  He  may  maintain 
his  reservations  toward  any  or  all  of  these 
methods  and  yet  fully  cooperate  as  long  as 
no  hidden  or  overt  attempts  are  made  to 
coerce  the  Individual  recipient  of  aid  into  ac- 
cepting any  particular  method  of  birth  con- 
trol This  was  precisely  the  point  at  stake  In 
the  letter  of  the  American  bishops  of  De- 
cember 1966 

Tlie  principle  remains  valid  today  No  per. 
son  should  be  discriminated  against  because 
of  hLs  refusal  to  practice  contraception  In- 
formation and  technical  means  should  be 
made  available,  but  the  right  to  determine 
the  size  of  the  family  belongs  to  the  family 
alone  The  F>opulatlon  crisis  has  not  yet 
reached  the  state  of  emergency  In  which  the 
body  politic  la  bound  to  Intervene  in  a  com- 
pulsory way  to  protect  the  common  good. 
But  the  avoidance  of  this  specter  of  the  fu- 
ture is  a  strong  reason  to  cooperate  now  In 
making  the  means  >f  family  restriction  avail- 
able while  this  restriction  can  still  b*  made 
on  a  voluntary  basis  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  government  Interven- 
tion becomes. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  Individual  con. 
science  Is  respected,  the  moral  problem  In- 
volved In  the  support  of  goveriunent  spon- 
sored programs  of  birth  control  Is  not 
whether  one  Is  personally  convinced  of  the 
morality  of  the  various  methods  of  contra. 
cepMon  but  whether  one  Ls  willing  to  up. 
h  .Ifl  the  freedom  of  conscience  of  others  in 
making  available  the  means  which  they,  by 
an  Informed  choice  can  adopt  or  reject  ac- 
cording to  their  own  conscience  The  posi- 
tive oblsgntson  U)  respect  the  religious  and 
moral  convictions  of  those  who  do  not  share 
their  faith  holds  eminently  true  for  Catho- 
lics, who  were  recently  reminded  In  the  sec- 
ond Vatican  Council  "No  one  la  to  be  forced 
to  act  In  a  manner  contrary  to  hla  own  be- 
liefs nor  13  anx/one  to  br  rfstratni'd  from 
acttng  in  accordanre  with,  /iw  ovn  bellefn. 
whether  privately  or  publicly,  whether  alone 
or  In  association  with  others,  within  due 
limits  •  It  would  seem  that  Catholics  who. 
because  of  personal  moral  views,  prevent 
legislation  which  would  allow  people  to  cope 
with  a  most  urgent  economic  problem  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
are  paying  only  lip  service  to  the  Council's 
directives  Rellgloiu  freedom  demands  more 
than  non-interference  with  a  non-existent 
freedom  It  Includes  giving  a  choice  to  those 
who  had  no  choice  and  even  making  acces- 
sible Information  of  which  they  might  not 
even  have  suspected  the  existence  This  con- 
clusion haa  nothing  In  comm.in  with  the 
absurd  thetiry  that  one  ought  to  teach  the 
Innocent  every  poealble  perversion  In  order 
to  give  them  a  real  choice  for  a  moral  deci- 
sion The  information  we  are  offering  Is  not 
a  new  way  of  violating  the  moral  law.  but 
an  efficient  means  to  attain  an  end  unlver- 
sally  recognized  as  a  moral  good  The  means 
Itself  Is  considered  moral  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  It; 
It  Ls  considered  doubtful  or  even  Immoral  by 
mmebers  of  one  major  group  Why  should 
thia  personal  disaent  of  a  relaUvely  small 
minority  be  a  reason  for  depriving  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged  from  the  right  of 
practicing   their   own   freedom? 

A  more  Intricate  problem  la  la  the  dis- 
tribution of  birth  control  information  the 
task  of  government'  To  what  extent  does 
ths   common   good   require   government   in- 


tervention Into  the  private  life  of  Its  citi- 
zens? I  think  the  most  moral  answer  to  this 
queatlon  la:  Only  to  the  extent  that  the  com- 
mon good  urgently  demands  such  Inter- 
vention, and  even  then  with  the  greatest 
precautions  for  safeguarding  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual.  Thia  Is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  government  of  one  state  assists 
citizens  of  another.  Yet.  two  points  are  to 
be  made  in  this  respect.  One,  the  absolute 
separation  between  one  state  and  another, 
characteristic  of  the  "modern"  period  of 
history,  no  longer  exlsU  today.  Whether  we 
like  It  or  not.  we  are  Inseparably  united  in 
the  adventtire  of  contemporary  life,  and  for- 
eign aid  la  only  a  practical  recognition  of  a 
de  facto  existing  situation.  Second,  the  need 
Is  most  urgent  In  some  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries In  fact.  It  la  so  urgent  that  Its  urgency 
surpasses  that  of  any  nutritional  aid.  for  a 
continuation  of  the  present  growth  rate  will 
soon  defeat  the  possibilities  of  even  the  most 
extensive  food  prog:rams.  If.  then,  we  have 
the  right  and  the  obligation  to  assist  foreign 
nations  In  their  Immediate  needs,  we  def- 
initely are  allowed  to  help  them  In  prevent. 
Ing  an  emergency  for  which  there  will  soon 
no  longer  be  an  Immediate  solution  available 
Some  countries  may  already  have  reached 
such  an  emergency. 

Here,  again.  It  Is  In  the  name  of  respect 
for  those  peoples'  freedom,  the  freedom  to 
survive  rather  than  to  sink  even  deeper  Into 
abjection,  that  Catholics  ought  to  cooperate 
actively  In  making  birth  control  available  to 
neighbors  In  need  It  may  sound  Ironical  to 
Invoke  the  essential  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  In  support  of  a  cau^e  which 
Catholics  until  recently  considered  a  major 
threat  to  Christian  morals.  And  yet.  consist- 
ency Itself  demands  this  change  of  attitude. 
The  basic  principle  underlying  the  Catholic 
Church's  position  Is  respect  for  human  life 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  person.  Thia  prin- 
ciple made  her  protect  a  society  suffering 
from  underpopulation  against  any  behavior 
which  could  Jeopardize  the  precarious  bal- 
ance  of  life  even  niore.  Today  this  concern 
for  the  dignity  of  life  demands  a  different 
application  In  many  places  we  have  ex- 
tended man's  life  span  by  a  number  of 
years.  We  thus  have  created  an  unprece- 
dented situation  and  are  faced  with  an  en- 
tirely new  responsibility.  Onleas  we  soon 
Integrate  the  consequences  of  this  behavior 
in  our  line  of  action,  we  will  merely  have 
replaced  destruction  from  without  by  de- 
struction from  -vlthin  the  human  race.  Fam- 
ily planning  will  become  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival. It  already  U  an  essential  factor  in 
preserving  the  dignity  of  life. 

The  Catholic  Church  la  no  longer  in  doubt 
about  the  end  of  family  limitation.  The 
worda  of  the  Encyclical  quoted  at  the  be- 
ginning prove  that  aha  la  prepared  to  col- 
laborate with  others  in  achieving  ihla  end 
Those  who  object  to  her  slowness  In  en- 
dorsing the  most  efficient  means  should  be 
reminded  of  the  many  centuries  In  which 
the  Church  was  virtually  alone  In  protectlne 
the  sacrednesa  of  human  life.  This  lonely 
responalblltty  In  the  past  haa  made  her  re- 
luctant about  hasty  reversala  In  her  atti- 
tude But  her  past  record  may  give  confi- 
dence that  she  will  not  betray  the  trust  of 
mankind  In  the  future. 
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ALTERNATIVES  FOR  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate now  going  on  In  thts  House  over  the 
draft  Issue  Illustrates  very  well  the  great 
complexity  of  the  problem  of  providing 
both  adequately  and  fairly  for  the  Na- 
tion's military  manpower  needs. 

I  believe  that  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  analysis  of  this  problem  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Marmlon,  who  is 


a  staff  associate  of  the  Federal  Relations 
Commission  of  the  American  Council  of 
Education.  Dr.  Marmlon  served  on  the 
faculty  of  Moorhead  State  College  in 
Moorhead.  Mlrm.,  for  2  years  before  Join- 
ing the  ACE  in  1966. 

I  have  Just  seen  an  article  by  Dr.  Mar- 
mlon, "Selective  Service :  Are  There  Any 
Alternatives?"  This  fine  summary  of 
various  proposals  and  possibilities  in- 
cludes careful  analysis  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each.  The  article  is 
especially  concerned  with  the  question  of 
student  deferments,  but  it  is  the  finest 
single  analysis  of  the  problems  of  meet- 
ing military  manpower  needs  in  general 
that  I  have  seen. 

This  article  is  scheduled  to  appear  in 
the  Educational  Record  this  month.  Be- 
cause it  Is  so  timely  and  so  relevant  to 
the  debate  at  hand,  I  have  persuaded 
Mr.  Marmlon  to  allow  me  to  ^are  it  with 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Selective  Service: 
Are  There  Any  Alternatives?"  by  Harry 
A.  Marmlon,  be  Inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SkLBcmri  Sekvicx  :  Ark  Tkebk  Airr 
Ai.TniNA'nvks? 
(Hajwt  a  Mabmion,  Staff  Associate  on  the 
ACEs  Cor.imission  on  Federal  Relations^  ex- 
amines the  various  proposals  on  changing 
the  draft  laws  currently  being  considered  by 
Congress.  He  recommends  modifications  of 
the  present  system  rather  than,  as  others 
advocate,  replacing  it  tpith  another.  A  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Marmion 
is  preparing  a  book  on  the  draft  controversy 
and  its  history.) 

(By  Harry  A.  Marmlon) 
The  current  controversy  over  the  draft  law 
haa  produced  a  confusing  situation.  In  dis- 
cussion, it  la  clear  that  the  unpopular  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  behind  everyone's  thinking  on 
the  subject.  Educators  and  other  interested 
people  have  advocated  alternatives  to  the 
current  system,  but  many  of  them  do  not 
take  into  account  the  effect  that  these  alter- 
natives might  have  on  American  higher  edu- 
cation. In  this  article.  I  will  consider  the 
alternative  systems  and  the  present  system 
with  respect  to  suggested  changes.  Where 
relevant.  I  will  discuss  the  potential  effects 
of  these  changes  on  higher  education. 

■ROt7U>  ALL  SmVXT 

Proposals  that  everyone  share  the  military 
responsibility  reoccur  whenever  young  men 
are  Involved  in  a  war.  During  the  Korean 
War,  Congress  renamed  the  current  draft 
law  the  "Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act."  Yet.  after  much  study  and  de- 
bate, Congress  did  not  pass  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  act  to  become  truly  a  system 
of  Universal  Military  Training. 

The  principal  proponents  of  'Universal 
Military  Training  are  General  Hershey,  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System,  and 
former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
When  General  Hershey  is  asked  what  hU 
recommendations  for  improving  the  current 
law  are,  he  has  answered,  in  all  public  state- 
ments. "Take  everyone."  General  Hershey 
believes  that  universal  service  Is  the  essence 
of  democracy,  because  all  should  bear  the 
responsibility  for  service  In  maintaining  our 
democratic  system.  Pormer  President  Elsen- 
hower outlined  the  specifics  of  such  a  pro- 
gram In  the  September  1060  Issue  of  Read- 
er's Digest.  Under  hla  plan,  every  young 
American   (with  the  exception  of  those  ex- 


tmpted  for  obvious  mental  Incompetency  or 
drastle  pbyaioal  defects)  would  receive  mili- 
tary training  at  age  18  for  4S  weeks.  Those 
•erring  under  X7MT  wotUd  receive  subsist- 
ence, clothing,  and  other  necessaries  from 
the  government,  but  only  five  or  ten  dollars 
a  month  for  Incidentals.  At  the  start  of  the 
year's  training,  each  man  would  be  offered 
the  option  of  enlisting  Immediately  for  a 
two-year  hitch  with  all  pay  and  benefits.  In- 
cluding the  GI  bUl.  Those  who  do  not  enlist 
for  the  two-year  period  would  spend  their 
one-year  period  in  mUltary  training.  These 
men  could  be  used  In  times  of  emergency  to 
help  fight  floods,  fires,  and  other  disasters. 
After  this  one-year  period  of  service,  the 
men  would  be  free  to  begin  their  careers 
without  further  InterrupUon,  except  In  cases 
of  major  war,  when  aU  would  be  needed. 

Should  the  inducements  of  full  pay  and 
other  benefits  not  produce  the  number  nec- 
essary for  otir  regular  forces,  then  the  addi- 
tional men  would  be  procured  through  a 
lottery.  At  the  start.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  include  In  the  lottery  the  large  pool  of 
yoimg  men  who  were  still  liable  for  miutary 
service  but  past  the  UMT  age.  After  this 
pool  was  exhausted,  the  lottery  would  apply 
only  to  those  within  the  UMT  program. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  ob- 
vious. Since  everyone  would  serve,  the  criti- 
cism leveled  against  the  current  draft — that 
It  Is  undemocratic — could  not  be  made. 
UMT  would  Include  almost  half  of  those  In 
the  pool,  who  imder  present  selecttve  service 
standards,  are  deferred  for  physical,  mental, 
or  moral  reasons.'  It  would  also  provide  a 
huge  reserve  force  of  basically  trained  men 
available  for  futtire  emergencies. 

The  pragmatic  objections  to  such  a  system 
are  also  obvious.  First,  the  mlUtary  would 
be  tinable  to  uttllze  the  men  avaUable.  The 
recently  released  Department  of  Defense 
Draft  Study  Indicated  that  In  1965,  1,720.000 
men  reached  age  18.  This  figure  Is  nearly 
three  times  the  annual  capacity  of  military 
training  Installations.'  An  expansion  of  this 
magnitude  would  turn  the  armed  forces 
into  mammoth  training  establishments. 
While  the  war  In  Vietnam  conUnuea,  It  will 
be  virtually  Impossible  to  divert  the  mlU- 
tary manpower  needed  to  train  such  an  awe- 
some number  of  recruits.  Por  example,  in 
fiscal  1966,  it  is  estimated  that  draft  calls 
will  total  about  335,000  men.  Were  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  end  the  enormity  of  the  task  of 
using  the  manpower  would  increase.  The 
second  practical  problem  with  UMT  concerns 
the  cost  of  such  an  tuidertaklng.  No  figures 
hare  been  eetabllshed,  but  the  costs  would 
be  high  and  of  a  continuous  nature.  The 
source  of  trained  officers  presents  another 
problem.  Currently,  civilian  college  graduates 
make  up  about  90  percent  of  the  officer  corps. 
Many  would  be  reluctant  to  serve  a  second 
time.  Finally,  should  the  mlUtary  rehabili- 
tate those  who,  under  normal  conditions, 
would  not  serve  becatise  of  physical  or  men- 
tal llmltaUons?  There  has  been  much  re- 
sistance to  the  Idea  of  the  military  engaging 
In  thU  activity. 


'  For  example,  in  fiscal  1965,  681,716  regis- 
trants 19  years  of  age  were  given  the  Induc- 
tion examinations.  Of  these,  60.5  percent  or 
294,134,  were  fotmd  not  qualified.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1964  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1965),  p.  22. 

*  By  1970,  the  number  of  men  reaching  age 
18  will  Jiunp  to  1,930,000,  and  by  1974  the 
figure  will  reach  3,120,000.  In  Statement  of 
Hon.  Thomas  D.  Marrls,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower),  Review  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Second  Session,  Jime  22-24,  28- 
30,  1966  (Washington:  Oovemment  Printing 
Office,  n.d.)   pp.  0923-«984. 


XJiTTa  impact  on  education  would  be  to 
disrupt  college  camptises  during  the  first 
four  years  of  such  a  program.  These  Institu- 
tions would  have  virtually  no  male  freshman 
class  In  the  first  year,  no  sophomore  class  In 
the  second  year,  and  so  forth. 

One  can  say  with  some  confidence  that 
Universal  Military  Training  is  not  practical 
at  this  time.  Any  system  enacted,  however, 
shoiild  have  the  flexibility  to  achieve  Uni- 
versal MlUtary  Training  under  condlUona  of 
total  war. 

A  VOLTTNTAXT  AMMYI 

Many  people  feel  that  any  form  of  con- 
scripted service  Is  undesirable.  Some  of  those 
people  see  a  "voluntary  army"  as  the  answer 
to  this  question.  In  the  Congress,  Repre- 
sentatives Curtis  and  Ellsworth  are  expo- 
nents of  this  concept.  At  the  recent  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Conference  on  the  Draft  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
the  president  of  Queens  College,  Joseph  P. 
McMurray,  deUvered  a  major  speech  "In  fa- 
vor of  a  voluntary  army"'  but  there  was 
little  support  for  the  concept  at  the  confer- 
ence. At  a  subsequent  national  conference 
on  the  draft  held  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, imder  Ford  Foundation  auspices,  the 
proposal  for  a  voluntary  army  received  a 
good  hearing  and  won  some  converts.  Ad- 
herents from  both  ends  of  the  political  spec- 
trum— namely.  University  of  Chicago  Eco- 
nomics Professor  Milton  Friedman,  sup- 
porter of  Barry  Goldwater  In  1964,  and  John 
Chapman  of  the  Moderate  Republican 
Rlpon  Society — advocated  the  system.*  Most 
adherents  feel  that  what  Is  needed  Is  a  na- 
tional commitment  toward  the  creation  of  a 
voluntary  army.  During  the  necessary  period 
of  transition,  the  current  draft  system  would 
continue.  Once  a  commitment  to  voltmtary 
army  was  made,  the  changeover  could  be 
worked  out.  It  would  Include  increasing  mil- 
itary pay  and  replacing  many  mUltary  sup- 
port jobs  with  civilians.  In  short,  ocJy  re- 
form of  general  armed  forces  personnel 
policy  would  enable  such  a  program  to  be 
undertaken. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  would 
be  great.  The  draft  would  be  ended,  and  the 
threat  of  compulsion  eUminated.  Fewer  re- 
cruits would  be  needed,  and  turnover  as  well 
as  training  and  retraining  costs  would  de- 
crease. Young  people  could  plan  their  Uvea 
and  careers  without  having  to  worry  about 
service  In  the  armed  forces  interrupting 
them.  Business  and  industry  could  select 
young  men  on  their  merits,  without  regard 
to  their  draft  status. 

No  matter  how  desirable  the  voluntary 
army,  however,  the  question  of  feaslblUty  re- 
mains. Those  who  wish  to  aboUsh  the  draft 
completely  have  a  difficult  case  to  make. 
They  must  do  more  than  assert  that  the 
draft  creates  uncertainty,  upsets  marriage 
and  career  plans,  and  is  baslcaUy  undemo- 
cratic. They  must  also  prove  the  present  sys- 
tem tinnecessary  and  show  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  alternative  system  would  be  an 
Improvement.  In  the  short  run,  even  given 
cessation  of  the  Vietnam  struggle,  they  -will 
have  difficulty  proving  the  draft  unneces- 
sary. In  the  long  run,  the  voluntary  army 
has  serious  shortcomings.  Given  the  rate  of 
Negro  re-enllBtment  in  the  armed  forces,  a 
voluntary  army  could  become  essentially  a 
black  enlisted  service.  Because  of  educational 
advantages,  the  officer  component  of  such  a 


■Joseph  P.  McMurray,  "TTie  Voluntary 
Army,"  delivered  November  11.  1966,  Hotel 
Sheraton  Park,  Washington,  D.C. 

'Mr.  Chapman  is  the  author  of  a  recent 
book,  The  Wrong  Stan  in  Uniform  (New 
Tork.  Trident  Press  1967) .  which  Is  «sentlal- 
ly  an  argument  for  the  Voluntary  Army.  In 
February  1967,  Mr.  Chapman  Joined  an 
organization  supporting  the  candidacy  of 
Governor  Romney  for  the  GOP  nomination 
for  President. 
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I  would  tM  prtouurlly  white.*  ThU  would 
ftte  •  T«r7  inflazlbl*  mllltery  (ore*. 
Whan  would  w«  obteln  Um  nec»Ty  noAn- 
powar  to  maet  rapid  ctuuogM  In  mlUtery  r«- 
qulnmantaT  WImtw  would  our  oAc«r  corpa 
com*  ftona?  Doos  America  wmnt  to  build  • 
mlUtarj  MtabUabment  that  would  become 
a  pannanent  part  of  our  loclety.  but  at  the 
■am*  time  be  laolated  from  that  society?  It 
la  fair  to  point  out  that  Prledman  admlta 
thla  as  a  problem.  But  he  goea  on  to  aaaert 
that  thla  danger  can  be  avoided  bj  tnaln- 
t»»T>tTH  close  \lnt»  between  the  officer  corpa 
and  the  body  poutlc.  It  reads  well,  but  can  It 
be  achieved? 

Finally,  the  coat  of  such  a  system  preaenta 
a  raal  problem,  and  the  Defense  Department 
baa  not  provided  adequate  flg\irea  for  on 
aatUnate.  Their  flgurea  range  from  M  billion 
to  tao  billion  a  year,  depending  on  the 
aourca.  Tet  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive 
with  raapect  to  normal  budgetary  consldera- 
ttona. 

Tha  obvloua  implication  for  coUegea  and 
unlT«>aitiaa  la  clear.  The  system  would  elimi- 
nate ooncem  over  student  deferments  Col- 
lagaa  and  universities  could  rid  themselves 
of  tha  onaroua  and  morally  distasteful  Job  of 
hoping  to  select  those  who  go  to  war  and 
thnan  who  remain  in  school.  In  short,  the 
voluntary  army  would  serve  In  the  interest 
of  many  people  throughout  the  nation 

It  appetu'  unlikely  ^because  of  cost.  In- 
barent  Inflexibility,  and  mistrust — that  a 
voluntary  army  will  be  considered  seriously. 
now  or  In  the  foreseeable  future  Indeed,  al- 
though some  see  the  volunteer  system  as  an 
opportunity  for  America  to  regain  its  [>ast 
heritage,  others  find  the  whole  concept  of 
relying  solely  on  a  profeaalonal  army  mor- 
ally repugnant. 

aXBVTNC       THE       NATION'S       NKKDe 

One  of  the  most  debated  altematlvea  un- 
der oonalderatlon  at  present  Ls  National 
Servlca.  Its  proponents  believe  that  each 
young  person  should  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  In  a  way  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation  The  main  problem 
facing  thoae  who  propoae  such  a  program  is 
tba  variety  of  proposals  put  forth  There  are 
aa  many  programs  as  there  are  profwnents. 
Tbay  vary  from  the  compulsory  prograxn  of 
ICarsaret  Mead  to  the  voluntary  program  of 
Donald  Eberly  of  the  National  Service  Sec- 
ratarlat.  At  the  University  of  Chicago  Con- 
ferenca  on  the  Draft,  sis  papers  out  of  the 
thirty  or  so  presented  were  concerned  with 
the  question. 

Moat  proponents  recognize  that  the  de- 
fanaa  of  the  nation  has  first  priority  on  the 
of  young  people  Beyond  this,  they 
that,  as  well  as  contributing  to  the 
wvll-balng  of  the  nation,  the  service  should 
ba  oonalstent  with  the  interest  and  educa- 
tion of  thoae  participating.  When  advo- 
cates of  National  Service  are  asked  whether 
such  a  program  is  needed,  they  answer  uni- 
formly: Swarthmore's  sociologist  Leon 
Bramaon  speaka  for  all  when  he  argues  that 
within  the  lS-36  age  group,  two  societies 
ar«  being  developed  One  segment  falls  the 
draft  examination,  does  not  serve,  and  slips 
back  Into  the  half-world  remaining  open  to 
It.  Thoae  In  the  other  segment  may  serve  In 
the  armed  forces,  or  may  be  exempt  for 
many  reasons,  but  in  any  event  they  have 
the   mobility — the    upward    mobility    if    you 


•The  Negro  induction  rate  is  currently 
alxnit  11  percent,  roughly  proportionate  to 
tha  Negro  segment  of  the  population  In  the 
recent  past,  the  figure  has  been  somewhat 
hlgbar.  Negro  re-enllstment  rates  in  some 
eaaaa  have  bean  as  high  aa  49  percent,  and  a 
hlghar  proportion  of  thoae  Negroea  in  serv- 
lca bava  served  In  Vietnam  This  is  true  pri- 
marily because  many  Negroes  lack  the  spa- 
etailaad  skills  and  the  educational  back- 
ground which  would  qualify  them  for  other 
than  combat  duty  They  also  serve  primarily 
aa  enlisted  men. 


wUl — to  move  Into  the  complete  society. 
Some  of  thla  gruup  achieve  mobility  through 
service  In  the  armed  forces,  others  more  con- 
ventionally through  education.  Thus  Bram- 
son  is  saying  that  only  half  of  the  youth  are 
partlclpaUng  in  the  economic  promise  of  the 
nation.  Tet  all  would  agree  that  the  future 
should  belong  to  the  entire  youthful  popula- 
tion. They  see  National  Service  as  the  vehi- 
cle which  will  enable  more  youth  to  take 
part  In  this  future.  Senator  Javita  sees  the 
rehabilitation  of  service  rejectees  as  the 
prime  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
program. 

It  Is  difficult  to  set  forth  one  National 
Service  plan  as  typical  of  all  Don  Eberly  has 
made  the  moat  concrete  prof>o«al  At  age  18. 
when  all  young  men  must  register,  they  will 
be  given  a  choice  of:  (a)  going  into  the 
armed  forcee.  i  ft  I  opting  for  a  program  of 
National  Service  with  the  alternative  service 
spelled  out  and  approved  by  a  National  Ad- 
visory Board  set  up  for  such  a  purpose  These 
young  men  might  spend  a  longer  period  of 
time  in  this  service  than  do  those  who  go 
Into  the  military:  and  |c)  doing  nothing. 
Should  the  armed  forces  need  more  men 
than  the  system  provides,  at  age  IB  the 
needed  man[>ower  would  be  drawn  by  lottery 
from  those  who  had  originally  opted  to  do 
nothing,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  those  not  se- 
lected In  the  lottery  would  be  placed  at  the 
bottoi  1  o'  the  list,  and  their  chances  of  being 
called  would  be  lessened 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  easy 
to  enumerate  Many  young  men  would  re- 
ceive an  opportunity  to  become  useful  citi- 
zens They  would  receive  the  training  and 
experience  necessary  Ui  make  their  way  in 
our  highly  industrialized  society  They  would 
be  absorbed  Into  a  program  that  would  take 
them  out  of  the  Job  market  at  the  time  when 
their  unemployment  rate  la  two  and  a  half 
times  the  national  average  There  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  cross-cultural  exchange  Un- 
doubtedly, this  experience  would  be  Impor- 
tant to  those  participating 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  others  who 
disagree  with  the  whole  scheme  of  National 
Service  As  President  Nathan  Pusey  of  Har- 
vard said  when  he  rejected  the  McNamara 
prop<>aal  of  universal  service.  "It  could  only 
lead  to  a  coloaaal  waste  of  time  "  He  went 
on  to  say.  I  cannot  believe  our  government 
cuuld  possibly  provide  a  demanding  and 
meaningful   experience  for  the  millions 

of  young  people  who  would  be  involved  Nor 
can  I  think  of  anything  worse  for  young  peo- 
ple eager  to  get  on  In  the  world  than  to 
stand  by  marking  time  "  Are  enough  Jobs  in 
nonmiUtary  categories  available  to  absorb 
everyone?  What  about  the  defects  apparent 
In  the  present  Poverty  Program,  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  Job  Corpa  centers  Are  they  not 
symptomatic  of  what  might  happen  under  a 
program  of  National  Service?  The  cost  of 
such  a  program  would  be  high,  the  problems 
of  coordination  between  various  government 
agencies  enormous 

The  implications  that  a  system  of  Na- 
tional Service  holds  for  education  are  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  until  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram are  spelled  out  Certainly  many  teach- 
ers, gTiidance  people,  social  workers,  and 
others  would  be  brought  into  the  program 
to  train,  teach,  and  supervise  activities  The 
early  choice  of  alternatives,  which  would 
take  young  men  out  of  the  college  pool  until 
later,  needs  to  be  considered  by  educational 
Institutions  It  would  mean  that  students 
would  matriculate  at  an  older  age,  and  this 
would  have  an  impact  on  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional activities  and  services 

Becauae  of  the  general  vagueness  of  the 
programs  suggested,  the  budgetary  prob- 
lems currently  facing  the  executive,  and  the 
visionary  nature  of  the  proposals.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful If  such  programs  will  achieve  reality 

aXLTLNO   ON    CHANCB 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  value  of  a  lottery  system  to  replace  tha 


present  draft  administered  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice. Of  the  numerous  proposals,  two  merit 
specific  consideration.  Congressman  Henry 
S.  Reuse  of  Wisconsin  has  developed  a  com- 
plete program  for  armed  forcee  recruitment. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  calls  for  Increased 
benefits  for  servicemen.  In  order  to  encour- 
age enlistments  and  spur  re-enllatments.  He 
advocates  reduction  in  the  military  by  having 
civilian  employees  perform  a  variety  of  sup- 
port functions.  He  also  proposes  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  do  away  with  arbi- 
trary physical  requirements. 

Once  all  possible  reductions  had  been  real- 
ized, and  enlistments  increased,  the  dips  Into 
the  manpower  pool  for  draftees  would  be- 
come smaller  (even  in  a  Vietnam  situation). 
With  an  ever -enlarging  pool  of  manpower 
available,  the  present  complex  draft  system 
for  determining  "who  goea"  will  become  to- 
tally unworkable.  At  this  point,  Reuse  would 
call  for  abolishing  selection  and  replacing 
It  with  a  lottery  as  a  fairer  way  to  distribute 
the  military  obligation. 

Reuss  would  do  away  with  the  student  de- 
ferment. He  explains  that  this  would  not 
determine  whether  a  young  man  goes  to 
college  or  not— it  would  simply  detennlne 
when  he  goes.  To  take  his  reasoning  one 
step  further,  more  men  would  eventually  at- 
tend college  because  educational  benefits 
would  now  be  part  of  the  rewarda  for  mili- 
tary service  Deferments  would  be  continued 
only  for  hardship  cases  and  for  certain  ex- 
tremely vital  civilan  Jobs. 

Finally.  Reuss  would  like  to  work  towards 
the  concept  of  much  more  universal  service 
in  organizations  like  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign Peace  Corps.  This  portion  of  his  plan 
is  not  described  In  detail. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  a  plan  which 
differs  from  Reuss's.  At  age  18.  all  men  would 
be  examined  At  age  18,  all  physically  and 
mentally  qualified  men  would  stand  an 
equal  chance  of  selection.  No  deferments 
would  be  made  for  marriage,  fatherhood,  de- 
pendents, or  occupation,  except  In  extreme 
hardship  cases  The  local  board  would  retain 
Its  responsibility  (or  deferments,  so  that  It 
could  deal  compassionately  with  individual 
problems.  Educational  deferments  would  be 
granted,  but  they  would  be  limited  to  four 
years  They  would,  in  reality,  be  merely  post- 
ponements After  completing  their  under- 
graduate course,  the  students  would  take 
their  chances  with  the  19-year-old  age  group 
in  that  years  lottery.  There  would  be  no 
deferments  for  attending  graduate  school; 
thus  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  pyra- 
mid deferments  In  order  to  escape  the  draft 
altogether  Students  In  medical  school  would 
not  go  into  the  lottery,  but  they  would  be- 
come a  part  of  the  doctors'  draft  after  com- 
pleting their  studies. 

Kennedy  explained  the  flexibility  of  the 
system  he.  propoaes  In  his  statement  of  June 
39.  19e«  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee:  "An  Increase  In  the  draft  neces- 
sitated by  world  problems  would  simply 
mean  local  boards  would  reach  further  down 
to  thoae  men  whoae  numbers  appear  lower 
on  this  list  " 

There  U  in  Kennedy's  proposal  an  Inter- 
esting counter-argument  to  the  assertion 
that,  under  a  lottery  system,  the  rate  of 
enllstmenU  might  decline  because  thoae  not 
drafted  would  have  greater  certainty  that 
they  would  not  be  called  later.  Because  those 
who  do  serve  would  In  moat  casea  not  yet 
have  civilian  careers  to  return  to.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  rate  of  re-enllstment  would 
rise  to  compensate  for  the  decline  In  enlUt- 
menu.  This  could  be  further  encouraged  by 
increasing  military  pay. 

TH>    OKNCKiO.    OBJBCTB 

The  Selective  Service  Is  opposed  to  any 
suggestion  of  a  lottery.  Moat  of  General 
Hershey's  arguments  against  the  lottery  have 
been  disputed  For  e«ample.  he  Indicates 
that,  under  a  lottery,  a  man  whose  number 
doaa  not  come  up  when  he  Is  19  years  old  Is 
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k)at  to  the  aarrloa  forerer.  further,  be  atataa, 
tha  loaa  of  tbaaa  man  would  tm^vetAj  limit 
our  flexibility  In  time  of  major  crlaaa.  But 
others  point  oat  that  thoaa  not  drafted  dur- 
ing their  prime  year  of  avallaUUty  might 
revert  to  tha  bottom  of  tha  llat  for  tha  next 
year  at  laaat,  and  for  admlnlatratlTa  por- 
poeaa  oould  ba  retained  on  the  rtdls  of  the 
Selective  Servlca  to  be  called  upon  In  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

In  Hershey's  words,  the  difTerence  between 
the  present  Selective  Service  System  and  a 
lottery  la  "at  bottom  the  difference  between 
a  human  being  and  a  machine.  The  people 
on  local  boards  have  more  compassion  than  a 
machine,  .  .  .  the  machine  cannot  tell 
whether  a  man  Is  more  valuable  aa  a  father, 
or  student  or  scientist  or  doctor  than  a 
soldier."  •  Inf erentlally  Hershey  Is  defending 
the  deferment  system  and  the  local  autono- 
my of  the  boards.  His  objections  would  be 
met,  however,  In  both  the  Kennedy  and  the 
Reuss  proposals.  Both  would  require  physical 
and  mental  examinations  before  the  lottery, 
thus  eliminating  all  unqualified  applicants. 
Reuss  would  have  no  deferments  except  for 
extremely  vital  occupations.  Kennedy  would 
defer  moat  students  for  only  four  years; 
the  exception  would  be  medical  students, 
because  they  face  the  doctors'  draft  later. 
Questions  of  hardship  could  be  handled 
either  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  lottery,  de- 
pending on  the  administrative  machinery 
decided  upon.  TTie  question  of  machines  vs. 
people  Is  perhaps  chiefly  an  emotional  one. 
A  lottery  would.  In  effect,  create  a  national 
manpower  pool  and  make  feasible  the  use  of 
centralized  computers  and  other  automated 
equipment  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  For  example,  when 
a  young  man  was  registered  and  classlfled  by 
a  local  board,  his  file  would  be  sent  to  Selec- 
tive Service  headquarters  and  put  into  a 
computer.  Any  subsequent  change  In  his 
status  would  then  be  updated  In  the  com- 
puter records.  If  he  were  to  move  from  his 
local  board  area,  his  record  eould  easily 
be  transferred  under  this  system,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  chance  that  geography  would 
determine  his  draft  status.  Currently,  that 
status  may  depend  upon  little  more  than 
where  he  lived  when  he  registered  at  age  18. 

In  addition  to  its  alleged  fairness  as  op- 
posed to  the  Inequities  of  the  selection 
process,  the  lottery  has  other  advantages. 
First,  for  most  men  the  uncertainty  would 
be  lessened;  It  would  last  for  only  one  year, 
and  only  for  those  In  the  middle  zone  of 
the  lottery  numbers  Those  with  low  numbers 
would  be  drafted,  those  with  high  numbers 
would  not  (under  present  conditions)  and 
both  groups  could  make  plans  for  the  future. 
Second,  after  one  yesir,  a  man  would  ba  re- 
lieved of  reaponslblllty  to  serve  in  all  but 
extreme  circumstances  and  so  could  plan 
ahead  with  much  greater  confidence  than 
he  can  now.  Third,  the  system  would  be 
flexible    enough    to    meet   manpower   needs. 

The  lottery's  Impact  on  education  depends 
upon  which  proposal  Is  adopted.  Under  the 
Reuss  proposal,  education  would  be  post- 
poned for  those  selected.  Thoae  not  taken  in 
the  lottery  could  complete  their  education 
with  the  element  of  uncertainty  virtually 
c!lsapp>earing  after  one  or  two  years.  Under 
the  Kennedy  proposal,  those  who  planned 
graduate  work  and  were  picked  by  the  lot- 
tery would  have  to  Interrupt  their  educa- 
tion. In  general,  neither  plan  would  have  a 
severe  Impact  on  higher  education. 

A  lottery  has  many  compelling  arguments 
In  Its  favor,  and  it  will  receive  some  support 
in  the  Congress.  The  question  that  must  ba 
answered  is  whether  the  proponents  of  the 
lottery  can  overcome  the  Selective  Service's 
arguments  against  a  lottery  proposal.  Many 


•  Robert  B.  Semple.  Jr.,  "General  Hershey 
AssrMls  Proposals  for  Lottery  Draft,"  Hew 
York  Times.  June  3,  19M. 


oUwfveia  btilare  fbat  moat  objectlona  can 
be  ftnswvred,  but  tbat  Qtaienl  Henhey's 
oppoiltton  to  the  propoaal  plaeea  it  In  Jeop- 
aidjr.  Ofer  fb«  96  yean  of  hla  tenure  aa 
Director,  be  baa  made  many  friends  In  Con- 
greaa,  otM  in  partleular  being  Congressman 
I>.  Mendti  Rivera,  ehairm&n  of  the  House 
Armed  Serrloea  Committee. 

THX  PIXSKNT  STSZKIC 

Much  of  the  debate  about  the  draft  has 
arlaan  aa  a  reault  of  inequltlaa  in  the  preaent 
ayatem,  which,  if  o(»rected,  would  make  the 
law  more  tolerable  to  a  greater  number  of 
the  people  concerned.  The  following  are  thoae 
portlona  that  have  oome  under  particularly 
heavy  crlticiam. 

THX   ABBBVCS   OT   NATIONAL    STANDAKDS 

There  are  over  4,000  local  boards  (with 
over  le.OOO  local  board  members)  which  per- 
form the  fundamental  operations  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  There  are  95  state 
appeal  boards — one  In  each  Federal  Judicial 
District  with  23  extra  panels  in  most  heavily 
populated  dlatrlcts — which  have  over  500  un- 
paid board  members.  There  are  56  state  head- 
quarters. All  of  these,  plus  the  national  office, 
malce  up  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Thla  "supervised  decentralization"  of  the 
entire  Syatem  has  been  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  It  creates  undemocratic  situa- 
tions because  it  leads  to  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  Interpretation.  Draft  boards  throughout 
the  nation  have  a  wide  latitude  of  action, 
and  in  aome  cases  they  act  arbitrarily.  For 
example,  one  local  board  may  induct  part- 
time  students  before  married  men;  another 
board's  policies  may  be  exactly  opposite. 

Using  the  same  arguments,  however,  many 
people  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
centralized system  is  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy. To  answer  the  criticism  of  local  board 
autonomy  some  have  suggested  that  the  local 
system  might  be  replaced  by  a  national 
board*  that  would  establish  uniform  calls 
for  the  states;  through  the  use  of  modern 
automated  processing  and  conununlcations 
equipment.  Other  people  (the  author  in- 
cluded) feel  that  the  existing  law  should  be 
modified  to  make  agency  guidelines  and 
PreeldenUal  Executive  Orders  mandatory 
rather  than  advisory. 

CHANNELING 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  haa  assumed  what  it  calls  "the 
channeling  function."  The  term  chamieling 
refers  to  the  process  of  Influencing  regis- 
trants, by  deferment  or  prospect  of  defer- 
ment from  military  service,  to  enter  and  re- 
main in  study  in  critical  occupations  and 
in  other  activities  eaaential  to  the  national 
health,  safety,  and  interest.* 

"Further,  Selective  Service  channels  thou- 
aanda  of  yotmg  men  through  its  deferment 
procedures  into  those  flelds  of  endeavor 
where  there  are  ahortagea  of  adequately 
trained  personnel.  Many  younger  engineers, 
aclentlste,  technicians,  and  other  skilled 
workers  have  been  kept  in  their  jobs  through 
occupational  defermente.  Young  male  teach- 
ers are  induced  to  remain  In  the  teaching 
profession  tlirough  deferment  and  addition- 
al studente  are  attracted  into  the  profession. 
The  flalda  of  medicine  and  dentistry  also 
have  benefited  from  student  and  occupa- 
tional deferment  channeling."  * 

The  System  bases  ite  channeling  function 
on  the  very  general  language  in  Section  1 


*Thls  la  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Javlte, 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  9,  p. 
12064. 

•See  Outline  of  Hiitorical  BackgrouTid  of 
Selective  Service  and  Chronology  (1965  ed.; 
Washington:  Qovamment  Printing  Office, 
1986).  p.  30. 

•  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  1965  (Wash- 
ington: Oovernment  Printing  Office,  1906), 
p.  18. 


(e).  Policy  and  Intent  of  Congreaa,  of  the 
Unlveraa]  MlUtary  Tftttnlng  and  Oenltje  Act: 

"Congreaa  further  declarea  that  adequate 
proTlslon  for  national  aecuilty  requires 
maximum  effort  in  the  flrida  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development,  and  the  fullert  pos- 
sible utilization  of  the  nation's  technological, 
scientific,  and  other  critical  manpower  re- 
sonrces." 

On  the  one  hand,  the  System  refers  to 
blanket  channeling  Into  flelds  where  there 
are  shorteges  of  trained  ijersonnel;  the  lan- 
guage used  In  the  1966  Report  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  Is,  "induced  to  remain 
...  In  certain  occupation."  "  'Itellcs  added). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  of  each 
case  of  individual  deferment  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  draft  board. 

Some  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  ex- 
plicit authority  for  the  activity  of  channel- 
ing is  not  contained  in  the  bisic  law  and 
further,  that  even  though  administrative 
interpretotlon  over  the  years  has  created 
this  function,  the  Selective  Service  System's 
poeltlon  on  and  the  language  It  uses  to  de- 
scribe channeling  are  inconsistent  with  the 
decentralized  decision-making  authority  of 
local  boards.  This  inconsistency  is  another 
compelling  reason  for  decreasing  the  wide 
discretion  now  given  to  local  boeirdB.  If  chan- 
neling is  to  work,  the  Selective  Service  must 
set  down  definitive  guldellnee.  Further,  the 
problem  arises  of  whether  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  is  the  proper  agency  for  eetebllsh- 
Ing  and  carrying  out  manpower  poUclee. 

There  are  those  who  queatton  the  pur- 
ported success  of  channeling,  because  al- 
though the  manpower  i>ool  Is  expanding, 
current  draft  calls  are  minimal,  fewer  men 
are  affected,  and  the  system's  capacity  to 
channel  diminishes.  Finally,  and  moet  Im- 
portant, the  practice  of  tislng  the  defer- 
ment-channeling device  as  an  incentive  for 
men  to  enter  certain  flelds  is  highly  sus- 
pect; It  may  motivate  them  for  the  wrong 
reasons  and  it  may  reward  evasive  behavior. 

THE    HIGH    INDUCnON    BTANSARDS 

The  higher  physical  and  mental  standards 
that  determine  acceptability  have  materially 
reduced  the  portion  of  total  manpower  from 
which  the  services  draw  personnel.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  since  1958,  has  raised 
requlremente,  with  a  resultant  increase  In 
the  numbers  rejected.  The  1962  decision  to 
create  a  1-Y/rejection  category  has  no  effect 
except  to  Identify  thoae  within  the  4-F  cate- 
gory who  were  found  unquallfled  by  current 
standards  but  who  probably  would  be  called 
In  an  emergency.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem caUs  Class  l-Y  a  "reserve." 

Since  1950,  over  three  million  men  have 
been  found  to  be  not  qualified.  In  fiscal 
1965,  the  figure  was  60.5  percent  of  those 
given  pre-lnduction  examinations.  Oongress- 
man  Retiss,  commenting  on  this  situation, 
said,  "we  can  tt  least  study  the  poeslblUty  of 
Increasing  enllstmente  by  waiving  some  of 
the  arbitrary  height,  weight  and  other  re- 
quirements which  really  have  very  little  to 
do  with  how  well  a  man  performs  a  non- 
combat  job.  .  .  .  They  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  required  to  meet  combat  stand- 
ards." " 

In  addition,  the  mental  requlremente  for 
enlistment  differ  from  those  for  induction, 
as  Mr.  Norman  S.  Paul,  Assistant  Secretory 
of  Defense  for  ManpKiwer,  pointed  out  In  the 
1963  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  draft. 
It  Is  also  true  that  It  is  more  difficult  for  a 
high  school  dropout  to  enlist  than  for  a  high 
school  graduate  to  do  so. 

This  situation  raises  two  queettona  con- 
nected with  the  availability  of  maniKiwer. 
First,  Is  It  appropriate  for  the  Defense  De- 
ptartment,  in  time  of  war,  to  set  very  high 
standards  of  accepteblUty  for  service  In  the 
armed   forces?  Second,  should  the  Depart- 


"  Speech,  May  27,  19W,  reported  In  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  9,  p.  11710. 
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m«nt  of  I>*f«nM  and  th«  armed  forc«a  be 
napoBalble  for  undertaking  programa  to 
train  and  educate  young  men  ao  that  they 
e*n  meet  atandarda  wtilch  would  enable 
tlMm  to  contribute  to  the  military  and  later 
to  aodety  In  general? 

liaay  people  feel  that  the  high  rate  of 
re]«ctlona  on  both  pbyalcal  and  mental 
grounda  ia  indefensible  In  time  of  war  or 
peace.  We  may  have  a  aoclal  reeponalbUny 
to  educate  and  train  theae  young  people  for 
military  aerrtoe  (at  leaat  In  a  lupport  func- 
tion) and  to  prepare  them  for  a  fruitful 
Ufa  afterwards. 

One  pooalble  lolutlon  to  the  problem  Is 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  lower  the 
phyalcal  and  mental  atandarda  to  a  more 
reasonable  level.  Thus,  the  available  pool 
would  be  Increased,  even  though  this  might 
compound  the  problem.  Another  result. 
however,  whether  desirable  or  not.  Is  that 
this  would  probably  make  It  unneceasary  to 
draft  students,  even  under  limited  war  cir- 
cumstances. 

Oeneral  Hershey  has  argued  time  after 
time  that  such  a  policy  should  be  adopted, 
qualifying  his  agreement  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  additional  expense  of  this 
military  service  function  should  not  be 
taken  from  Department  of  Defense  bud- 
getary allocations  needed  for  maintenance  of 
the  defense  posture. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
enab*rked  on  a  limited  program  of  accept- 
ing recently  rejected  reglstranu  This  pro- 
gram will  serve  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the 
existing  physical  and  mental  standards  for 
induction 

THK   SKLSCnON    AND    INDtJCTION    PBOCCSS 

Basically,  the  present  procedure  Is  to  caH 
the  oldest  first,  thus  heightening  the  un- 
certainty element  for  a  majority  of  the  ap- 
plicants. For  a  number  of  reasons,  many 
people  are  now  advocating  calling  the  young- 
est flrat.  As  Harold  Wool.  Director  for  Pro- 
curement Policy  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, said  In  his  speech  at  the  Washington 
Conference  on  the  Draft:  "Military  service 
Is  still  a  young  man's  Job  .  The  Department 
of  Defense  report  therefore  recommended 
that  .  .  .  the  draft  selection  system  be  re- 
dMlgned  to  assure  that  men  are  called  to 
SMdce.  normally,  at  a  younger  and  more 
predltable  age  To  decrease  the  Inequities 
involved,  some  form  of  random  selection 
could  be  used  to  pick  those  within  the  1-A 
pool  who  are  to  serve  "  It  should  t>e  noted 
that  If  the  "youngest  Orst"  concept  Is  ac- 
cepted some  form  of  random  selection  must 
b«  used.  The  size  of  the  available  manpower 
pool  Is  Increasing  rapidly.  In  1953.  Just  over 
one  million  men  reached  age  18.  In  1966  the 
number  reached  two  million.  Random  se- 
lecUoo  under  these  circumstances  appears 
MMnttal. 

TBM  rrtniENT  DrratMurr  QrcsTioif 
Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Selective 
Serrloe  System  centers  upon  present  student 
deferment  policy.  The  argument  against 
that  policy  is  basically  this:  It  defers  those 
people  who  can  afford  higher  education  and 
who  can  remain  in  good  standing  while  at- 
tending college  or  graduate  school.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  system  drafts  a  disproportionately 
hlch  number  of  economically  deprived  cltl- 
mtOM,  eepeclally  Negroes."  Hence,  the  present 
system  is  inequitable  and  undemocratic 
further,  by  receiving  an  occupational  defer- 
ment, by  continuing  graduate  study,  or  by 
acquiring  dependents,  the  deferred  student 
has  more  opportunity  to  reach  age  36  without 
•erring. 

Sereral  reeervatlons  can  be  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  argument  preaented.  Plrst, 


"  As  was  stated  earlier,  the  Negro  Induc- 
tion rate  is  about  11  percent — roughly  pro- 
portionate to  the  Negro  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 


the  unlveraallty  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion today  mak»f  questionable  the  notion 
that  only  a  few  can  alTord  higher  education. 
Low  tuition  rates  at  moat  public  colleges, 
scholarships,  work-study  programs,  loans 
and  so  forth  make  college  available  to  al- 
most all  qualified  students  Second,  the  na- 
tional rejection  rate  of  males  which  Is  almost 
50  percent,  chiefly  from  the  lower  strata  of 
society.  Ls  evidence  that  many  economically 
deprived  young  men  do  not  serve  Third, 
General  Hershey.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Indicated  that  the  percent- 
age of  college  men  who  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  Is  higher  than  the  percentage  of  non- 
college  men  This  statement  was  contra- 
dicted, however,  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  "homaa  D  Morris.  In 
his  resume  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
study  of  the  draft  befi>re  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  June  30.  1966  Secre- 
tary Morris  said,  "our  analysis  of  Selective 
Service  records  of  men  reaching  age  36  as 
of  June  1964  revealed  that  only  40  per  cent 
of  college  graduates  had  served,  compared 
to  60  per  cent  af  college  dropouts.  57  per 
cent  of  the  high  school  graduates,  and  60 
per  cent  of  non-high  school  graduates  " 

With  regard  to  deferment,  one  can  ob- 
serve that,  first.  Inequities  will  be  present  In 
any  draft  system -at  least  until  such  time 
as  all,  rather  than  Just  some,  men  are 
needed  Second,  an  attempt  to  correct  or 
change  one  Inequity  could  well  create  others 
or  could  lead  to  problems  that  would  affect 
the  economy  of  the  nation  TTilrd.  the  armed 
forces  look  to  civilian  colleges  for  90  percent 
of  their  new  officers  Fourth,  the  need  for  an 
educated  citizenry  has  never  been  denied  It 
Is  In  fact  essential  to  the  future  of  our  nation 
Finally,  and  most  important,  the  decision 
made  concerning  deferments  should  not  be 
made  with  only  a  Vietnam  situation  In  mind. 
The  decision  must  provide  the  flexibility 
necessary  under  a  more  complicated  wartime 
situation  Certainly  deferments  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  continuity  In  a  p<)Bt  war 
situation  Thus  any  decision  abandoning  de- 
ferments, would  be  shortsighted 

The  argument  against  student  deferment. 
then.  Is  not  as  strong  as  It  might  at  first  ap- 
pear to  be  Bvu  It  Is  difficult  to  defend  a 
poelUon  which  would  seem  Ui  favor  estab- 
lishing In  our  nation  an  elite  ttased  on  In- 
lellectual   economic  capacity 

General  Hershey  has  been  the  most  out- 
spoken advocate  for  continuing  the  defer- 
ment system,  that  has.  indeed  been  the  most 
clearly  consistent  theme  In  all  his  recent  pub- 
lic pronouncements  and  It  Is  the  basis  for 
the  concept  of  channeling  mentioned  earlier 
In  his  opening  statement  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  General  Hershey 
said.  If  the  nation  needs  those  who  are 
trained.  It  should  be  prepared  to  defer  them 
when  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  perir'*  " 

The  example  that  General  Hershey  most 
often  uses  when  talking  at>out  allocation  of 
manpower  is  the  education  of  doctors,  and 
he  feels  It  Is  wise  t<i  approach  the  allocation 
question  with  the  best  Judgments  we  can 
muster  rather  than  haphazardly  He  has  said. 
"I  tMlleve  that  virtually  every  student  who 
seriously  pursues  training  to  become  a  physi- 
cian be  deferred  to  do  so  The  objections  to 
relying  on  chance  rather  than  on  Judgment 
In  the  matter  of  selection — which  are  ob- 
vious In  the  case  of  physicians— apply  to  any 
category  of  reglstranu  which  might  from 
time  to  time  have  some  basis  for  being  de- 
ferred In  the  national  Interest  " 

WHAT    SHOt'LO    BI     DON!' 

To  eliminate  some  of  the  deferment  prob- 
lems, the  Selective  Service  System's  regula- 
tions and  the  interpretation  of  those  regula- 
tions should  be  Increasingly  standardized — 
but  without  abandoning  the  concept  of  the 
local  boards'  discretion — or  the  law  should 
be  modified  su   that  agency  guidelines   and 


Presidential  Executive  Orders  are  made 
mandatory  rather  than  merely  advisory. 
Then  the  portions  on  deferment  In  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  would  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood and  lees  open  to  criticism.  P^irther- 
more.  the  argument  for  deferments  would  be 
supported  If  the  leading  American  educators 
who  believe  In  their  necessity  spoke  out 
more  forcefully  in  favor  of  them. 

In  neneral,  the  current  law's  effect  on  edu- 
cation Is  well  known.  Many  persons  vigor- 
ously protest  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
participation  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  deferment  process  The  modifications  of 
the  current  law  suggested  here  would  nullify 
most  of  that  criticism  Higher  education 
would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  these 
modifications 

To  sum  up.  Universal  iillltary  Training,  a 
Voluntary  Army,  and  a  program  of  National 
Service  do  not  seem  to  be  reasonable  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  system  at  this  time.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  through  modifications  in 
the  areas  of  national  standards,  channeling, 
physical  and  mental  standards,  the  selection 
process,  deferments,  and  some  system  of 
random  selection  lottery,  the  current  law 
will  provide  the  manpower  necessary  to  se* 
the  nation  through  this  period  of  limited 
war  Major  modifications  of  the  processes  of 
manpower  selection  must  await  a  more 
propitious  time. 

( In  a  paper  presented  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Currlcular  and  Instructional  In- 
novation, held  at  Michigan  State  Unlverslf, 
last  November,  Russell  M  Cooper  broadly 
summarizes  the  measures  by  which  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  adapting  to 
society's  changing  demands,  while  attempt- 
Ing  to  maintain  traditional  academic  value.s 
Dr  Cooper  Is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  at  The  University  of  South  Florida  ) 


THE     WAR    ON    POVERTY     AND    A 
FEDERALLY  SUBSIDIZED  PRESS 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  If  the  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Eccleslaates  were  living 
today,  he  could  not  say  there  Is  nothing 
new  under  tho  sun. 

This  observation  Is  provoked  by  the 
demonstration  project  plan  and  support- 
ing data  for  a  community  action  news 
demonstration  project  submitted  by 
WAMY,  a  community  action  group  op- 
erating In  the  counties  of  WatauRa, 
Avery,  Mitchell,  and  Yancey  in  North 
Carolina. 

By  this  demonstration  project  plan 
this  agency  of  the  war  on  poverty  a.sks 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  a 
Federal  grant  of  $179,070  to  operate  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  radio  broadcast 
system  in  these  four  North  Carolina 
counties 

This  plan  is  submitted  by  WAMY  to 
OEO  notwithstanding  tho  fact  that  five 
newspapers  established  by  free  enter- 
prisers axe  now  being  published  In  these 
four  counties,  and  three  radio  stations 
established  by  free  enterprisers  are  now 
being  operated  in  these  four  counties 

In  fairness  to  the  board  of  directors 
and  staff  members  of  WAMY.  I  wish  to 
note  that  available  information  Indicates 
that  this  plan  did  not  originate  with 
North  Carolinians,  but  was  in  a  very  real 
sense  imposed  upon  them  by  OEO  I 
make  this  deduction  on  the  basis  of  a 
statement  made  to  the  directors  of  the 
agency  by  a  staff  member  who  is  quoted 
as  having  said : 

If  we  had  our  choice  we  would  spend  the 
money  on  Job  training.  But  we  have  no  choke 
in  the  matter.  If  we  don't  want  the  com- 
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munlcatlons  project,  some  other  area  will  get 

It. 

This  quotation  indicates  that  some  of 
those  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity use  the  threat  of  withholding  of 
Federal  tax  moneys  to  coerce  local  people 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  war  on  pov- 
erty to  bow  to  their  will  even  in  cases  in- 
volving the  submission  by  such  local 
people  to  the  OEO  of  fantaistic  projects 
such  as  that  now  imder  consideration. 

By  way  of  justification  for  the  plan, 
its  formulators,  whoever  they  may  be, 
assert  In  substance  that  they  have  spent 
2  frustrating  years  attempting  with 
small  success  to  create  a  group  spirit 
conforming  to  their  Idetis  among  the 
people  of  Watauga,  Avery,  Mitchell,  and 
Yancey  Counties,  and  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  free  newspaper  and  a  free  radio 
broadcast  to  the  people  of  these  four 
North  Carolina  counties  Is  necessary  If 
these  people  are  to  be  brainwashed  into 
an  acceptance  of  the  ideas  of  the  formu- 
lators of  the  plan. 

The  formulators  also  assert  that  the 
people  of  these  four  counties  are  "rela- 
tively ignorant",  that  they  listen  to 
■bigoted "  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  they  must  be  brainwashed  by  a  fed- 
erally supported  newspaper  and  a  fed- 
erally subsidized  radio  program  if  they 
are  to  be  remade  in  the  images  of  the 
formulators  of  the  plan.  The  plan  as  sub- 
mitted contemplates  that  the  federally 
supported  newspaper  and  the  federally 
subsidized  radio  broadcast  are  to  com- 
pete with  the  existing  free  enterprises 
In  the  communications  field  In  these 
counties. 

In  addition,  they  declare  that  the  plan 
contemplates  that  the  federally  sup- 
ported newspaper  and  federally  subsi- 
dized radio  broadcast  will  give  to  the  peo- 
ple of  these  four  counties  additional  in- 
formation concerning  political  parties 
and  other  things  which  will  organize 
such  people  to  the  point  where  they  re- 
alize their  needs  and  will  work  in  con- 
cert to  have  the  agency  fulfill  them. 

I  do  not  like  to  discourage  the  formu- 
lators of  this  plan.  I  will  nevertheless 
make  the  assertion  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  succeed  in  their  effort  to  remake 
the  people  of  Watauga,  Avery,  Mitchell, 
and  Yancey  in  their  Images.  These  peo- 
ple are  neighbors  of  mine,  and  are  well- 
known  and  much-loved  by  me.  They  are. 
thank  God,  fine  Americans,  who  have 
strong  minds,  great  hearts,  and  true 
faiths. 

The  proposal  that  more  than  $179,000 
of  Federal  tax  money  should  be  used  to 
establish  a  federally  supported  news- 
paper and  federally  subsidized  radio 
broadcast  to  carry  propaganda  manu- 
factured by  persons  engaged  in  carrying 
out  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  only  totally  Incompatible  with  the 
free  enterprise  system,  but  it  Is  also  to- 
tally Incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  a  free  press  and  a 
free  radio  rest. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  in  Grosjean  against  The 
American  Press  Co. : 

A  free  press  stands  as  one  of  the  great  In- 
terpreters between  the  government  and  the 
people.  To  allow  It  to  be  fettered  Is  to  fetter 
ourselves. 


When  the  press  is  supported  or  sub- 
sidized by  Federal  funds,  it  is  disabled  to 
perform  Its  rightful  fimctlon  as  a  great 
Interpreter  between  the  Oovernment  and 
the  people.  This  is  so  because  the  press  Is 
no  longer  free.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  en- 
slaved and  the  enslavement  of  the  press 
will  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  en- 
slavement of  the  people. 

As  James  Madison  said,  we  must  resist 
the  first  experiment  upon  our  liberty. 
With  this  end  in  view,  I  have  called  upon 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  disapprove  this  project 
plan  to  establish  a  federally  supported 
newspaper  and  federally  subsidized  radio 
broadcast  In  North  Carolina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  demonstration  project  plan  which 
appeared  in  the  Trl-Comity  News  of 
Spruce  Pine.  N.C.,  on  May  4,  1967,  and 
the  attached  newspaper  articles  and  edi- 
torials relating  to  such  plan  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

[Prom  the  Spruce  Pine  (N.C.)  Trl-County 
News.  May  4.  1967 1 

Demonstration  Projxct  Plan  and  Suppobt- 
INO  Data  por  a  CoMMtrNiTT  Action  News 
Dkmonstration  F>eoji:ct  in  'Watauca, 
Avert,  MrrCHni,,  and  Yancey  Counties, 
N.C. 

A.    PROBLEMS    TO    BE    ADDRESSED 

This  project  Is  Intended  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  some  30,000  men,  women  and 
children  who  exist  on  family  Incomes  of 
(3.000  per  year.  These  people  are  scattered 
across  1,100  square  miles  of  mountainous, 
wooded  countryside  on  tiny  farms  and  in 
small.  Isolated  settlements.  In  the  counties 
of  Watauga,  Avery,  Mitchell  and  Tancey  In 
western  North  Carolina.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception these  people  are  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  pioneers  of  the  early  1800's  with  a 
long  history  of  subsistence  farming  and  for- 
aging, untouched  by  prosperity  down  to  the 
present  day. 

(See  "Background  Paper  on  Operation  of 
W.A.M.T.  Community  Action,  Inc.,"  In  Part 
II,  Supporting  Data,  for  more  details  on  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  low-Income 
population.) 

The  central  characteristic  of  the  low-In- 
come population  as  far  as  this  project  Is 
concerned  Is  their  historic  and  continuing 
physical,  social  and  psychological  Isolation 
not  only  from  the  world  at  large,  but  from 
each  other.  Prom  the  earliest  days  of  settle- 
ment, the  families  and  small  clusters  of  fam- 
ilies whose  descendants  make  up  the  local 
poor  have  remained  established  In  isolated 
homes  or  tiny  settlements.  Lack  of  good 
roads  and  lack  of  money  to  buy  vehicles  and 
telephones  have  maintained  the  physical  fac- 
tor In  Isolation. 

The  low-Income  people  have  developed 
psychological  characteristics  consistent  with 
their  physical  isolation.  They  axe  relatively 
Ignorant  of  the  outside  world,  and  even  of 
persons  and  events  only  a  few  miles  from 
their  homes.  They  find  It  extremely  difficult 
to  cope  with  other  people  and  are  generally 
reserved  and  distrustful  of  strangers.  Their 
capacities  for  group  feeling  and  group  en- 
deavor have  not  been  developed.  Their  his- 
tory shows  few  examples  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor. Their  only  significant  tradition  of 
group  participation,  passive  at  that.  Is  in 
their  church  congregations,  but  these  con- 
gregations are  many  and  small,  many  led 
by  lay  preachers  who  continue  to  promote  a 
tradition  of  bigoted  separatism.  Their  "Com- 
munities" are  in  many  cases  not  communi- 


ties at  all.  but  merely  clusters  of  Interre- 
lated families,  fractured  by  generations-old 
feuds  stemming  from  personal  hurts  and 
differences  of  religious  belief,  maintained  In 
physical  proximity  only  by  the  formidable 
obstacles  of  establishing  livelihoods  else- 
where. 

The  physical  and  psychological  situation 
of  these  people  makes  it  difficult  to  achieve 
two  major  objectives  of  the  war  on  poverty: 
(1)  achievement  of  effective  community  or- 
ganization, and  (2)  Improvement  of  social 
services. 

The  applicant  CAA  has  spent  two  frus- 
trating years  attempting,  with  small  success, 
to  create  the  group  spirit,  the  feeling  of  self- 
confidence  and  self-importance,  the  hope 
and  the  aspiration  that  Individuals  must 
have  before  concerted  community  effort  for 
Improvement  Is  possible. 

The  CAA  has  also  expended  a  great  deal 
of  effort  attempting  to  increase  the  services 
received  and  available  to  the  poor  from  the 
CAA  and  non-CAA  agencies.  It  has  attempted 
this  through  three  general  approaches:  1) 
Informing  the  poor  Individual  of  the  avail- 
ability of  services,  exhorting  him  to  use 
these  services,  and  facilitating  his  use  of 
them  through  the  provision  of  transporta- 
tion, 2)  exhorting  the  agencies  to  expand 
their  useful  services  and  extend  them  to 
the  poor,  and  3)  organizing  the  poor  to  the 
ix)lnt  where  they  realize  a  concensus  of  their 
needs  and  will  work  In  concert  to  have  the 
agencies  fulfill  them.  Despite  a  great  deal 
of  manpower  devoted  to  these  efforts,  the 
agency  services  available  are  underused,  and 
local  agencies  remain  underfinanced  through 
lack  of  pressure  on  the  bodies  responsible 
for  financing  them. 

A  list  of  specific  problems  to  be  addressed 
In  this  Project  are  Implied  In  the  specific 
hypotheses  set  out  In  the  following  section. 

B.    roENTmCATION    OP    HYPOTHESES 

It  Is  hyjxjtheslzed  that  a  project  such  as 
the  one  herein  proposed  for  financing  shall 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  such  proj- 
ects In  achieving  the  objectives  Usted  below, 
all  of  which  are  either  Intrinsically  desirable 
or  Instrumental  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty. 

1.  Creating,  among  the  poor,  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  their  predica- 
ments, problems,  hopes  and  aspirations  are 
shared  by  many  other  individuals  and  com- 
munities across  the  four-oounty  area,  and 
thus  helping  create  the  feeling  of  Identity 
necessary  to  concerted  effort  for  improve- 
ment. This  awareness  would  be  achieved 
through  the  broadcast  and  published  testi- 
monials of  low-Income  people. 

2.  Creating,  among  the  poor,  a  greater 
feeling  of  familiarity  with  people  and  places 
In  the  area  beyond  their  Immediate  settle- 
ment, and  thus  helping  develop  attitudes 
conducive  to  cooperation  across  wide  areas. 
This  feeling  of  familiarity  would  be  achieved 
through  the  broadcast  and  published  testi- 
mony of  low-Income  people. 

3.  Strengthening,  among  low-Income  in- 
dividuals and  communities,  the  feelings  of 
self-significance  and  Impwrtance  that  will 
arm  them  for  the  task  of  coping  with  the 
systems  and  Institutions  that  they  should 
utilize  for  their  advaacement.  The  poor  will 
be  assisted  to  this  end  through  the  experi- 
ences of  being  Interviewed,  broadcast,  and 
quoted  In  print. 

4.  Establishing  the  belief,  among  the  poor, 
that  efforts  at  self-Improvement  by  individ- 
uals and  communities  are  commendable,  and 
that  such  efforts  can  actually  be  successful. 
This  objective  will  be  achieved  through  rec- 
ognition and  praise.  In  print  and  on  the  air, 
of  Individuals  and  communities  that  have 
been  successful. 

5.  Improving  the  poor's  awareness  of.  In- 
terest In,  familiarity  with  and  demand  for 
the  opportunities  provided  through  the  CAA 
and  through  other  social  agencies.  These  ob- 
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ftittX^tm  win  b«  achlevwl  tbrough  announce- 
OMnti  of  Mrrlces  and  opportunltie*.  and 
througb  tho  printed  and  brcwdcMrt  UwU- 
mony  ot  low- Income  persona  wbo  have  bene- 
fltod  from  tbeae  opportuniUea. 

0.  Canalng  tbe  ezlatlng  social  agendea.  In- 
cluding the  CAA,  to  concern  tbemaelvea  wltb 
the  qoantj  of  execution  of  tibelr  programa 
and  to  be  attentive  to  the  preferencea  of 
tb«  poor  In  the  administration  of  their  pro- 
grama.  These  res\ilta  would  seem  to  follow 
tf  the  poor  are  allowed  to  speak  their  minds 
on  the  air  and  in  print 

7.  Increaalng  the  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  the  middle-claaa.  of  the  nature  and 
problema  of  the  pwor  and  the  utility  of  mfv- 
Icea  provided  by  social  agencies,  an  under- 
standing critical  to  developing  the  necessary 
local  support  for  anti-poverty  efforts  This 
will  be  achieved  through  the  middle-class' 
•zi>oaure  to  the  radio  broadcasts  and  Dcca- 
■lonal  reading  of  the  weekly  newspaper. 

C.    MXTHOOS,  PBOGKAM  rSCHNIQCCS.  WuaX  PLAN 
AND    TlMBTABl.m 

/.    IntrodiLcUoyi 

The  alms  of  this  Project  will  be  earned  out 
through  two  vehicles  1)  a  four-county- wide 
weekly  newspaper  and  3 1  a  radio  program 
derelopment  and  broadcasting  system  TTie 
two  vehicles  will  be  directed  and  coordinated 
by  a  single  Project  Director,  who  will  edit 
the  newspaper  and  generally  supervise  the 
work  of  the  Broadcast  Development  Staff 
Tba  Project  Director  will  report  to  a  B<mrd 
ot  Directors  composed  of  8  low-income  and  5 
non-low-lncome  persons  who  will  set  gen- 
eral and  editorial  policy  for  the  newspaper 
and  for  radio  broadcasts 

The  weekly  uewspaper  will  be  staffed,  with 
the  exception  uf  the  editor,  with  local  low- 
income  people,  wb'j  will  act  as  reporters  and 
aaslatant  edltura  The  paper  wlU  be  directed 
at  the  low-Income  readership,  and  will  be 
distributed  by  n>a:l.  (re«  to  all  families  In 
the  tour  countitv  whose  incomes  fsll  below 
ths  OBO  p».iverty-le»el  The  newspaper  will 
b«  printed  by  a  local  commercial  printer 

The  radio  system  wlU  have  two  ( 3 )  profes- 
•lonal  staffers  (Broadcast  Developers  i  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Project  Director  and  the  re- 
maining tour  14)  people  on  the  staff  will  be 
drawn  from  the  loc<U  low-income  popula- 
tloct.  Tba  radio  system  staff,  to  be  equipped 
wttb  mobile  recording  vans,  will  travel 
Uuougtaoat  the  low-income  community  tap- 
ing programs  for  broadcast  over  the  commer- 
claj  stations  that  serve  the  area.  The  staff 
will  also  accept  announcements  and  pro- 
gnuna  of  interest  and  service  t^i  low-Income 
people  from  the  local  C.\A  and  from  other 
public  agencies 

;    r'l*'    veek'y    nncTpaprr 

The  weekly  newspaper  will  be  the  munt 
conventional  of  the  informaUiin  techniques 
to  b*  demoi^traied.  In  that  the  techniques 
of  writing  and  printing  a  paper  of  this  type 
are  well  known,  although  little  used  by  the 
commercial  press.  The  first,  and  most  esseu- 
Ual  feature  uf  the  newspaper  will  be  satura- 
tion circulation  among  the  puvurty -level  reat- 
denta  of  the  four  county  area.  This  will  be 
achieved  by  mailing  the  (taper  to  all  poor 
rsaldents  at  no  charge  Extensive  oialllug 
llmta  are  preaenUy  available  from  the  Com- 
munity Actlun  Agency  Slea.  and  the  Com- 
munity Action  field  workers  will  be  mublUzed 
to  add  to  the  list  as  rapidly  as  poaalble.  The 
twenty  community  "stringers"  will  also  con- 
tnbut«  to  the  mailing  list.  In  its  initial 
montba  of  operation  the  paper  will  also 
band  distribute  copies  to  community  centers. 
schools  and  country  stores,  and  will  solicit 
readers  to  subscribe  fur  themselves  and  their 
friends  through  subscription  blanks  which 
WlU  be  printed  as  a  regular  feature  of  the 
paper.  It  Is  expected  that  the  newspaper 
can  txulld  to  mailed  circulation  among  al- 
most all  of  the  approximately  8.000  poverty- 
level  families  of  the  area  within  three 
months  after  it  starts  publication. 


Although  tba  paper  will  be  clrculat«d  frse- 
of-chargs  to  Its  subacrlbera.  the  addraasad. 
mailing  method  of  drculatton  will  prevent 
tha  paper  from  *»^'"g  on  tba  charact«rlsUea 

of  a  throwaway  sheet.  Tha  poaltlvs  Impact 
on  the  poor  of  receiving  a  publication  each 
week  addressed  to  them  and  directed  toward 
them  win  be  far  greater  than  the  negative 
impact  of  receiving  a  free  publication. 

The  newspaper  will  be  supervised  by  one 
profeastonal  journalist,  who  will  also  be 
director  of  the  entire  Community  Action 
News  project.  The  editor  wUl  continually 
provide  In-servlce  training  ajnd  supervision 
fnr  his  newspaper  staff  of  lhr»!e  full-tlms 
assistants  and  twenty  community  stringers, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  writing  and 
editing  win  be  dr>ne  by  Indigenous  person- 
nel The  editor  will  constantly  strive  to  teach 
effective  communication  through  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poor 

The  paper  wU!  constantly  try  to  balance  Its 
dual  functions  of  providing  Information 
about  services  and  opportunities,  and  of 
printing  the  "news '  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities and  the  larger  county  and  area 
community. 

T^.e  Informational  content  will  include 
fact*  on  how  to  get  services,  "how-to"  col- 
umns on  home  management,  child  care,  home 
repairs,  discussions  of  legal  problems,  "citi- 
zen s  advice  column"  (answers  to  any  ques- 
tions submitted  by  readers i.  man-on-the- 
street  interviews  on  specific  questions,  a 
column  where  readers  can  directly  request 
services  from  agencies.  Infornr^atlon  on  voter 
registration  and  the  organization  of  all  local 
ptjUUcal  parties.  Information  about  the 
Various  CA.^  programs  and  other  Information 
features  as  the  need  nrlses 

The  news  con'.ent  of  the  paper  will  include 
coverage  of  actlrttles  In  various  communi- 
ties as  reported  by  the  community  stringers. 
news  of  local  government,  the  news  of  the 
CKK.  discussions  of  legislation  that  affects 
the  poor  school  news,  births,  deaths  and 
marnnges.  hcwpltal  ncjtes.  schedules  of  all 
events  that  affect  the  poor  and  articles  of 
general  Interest  that  are  solicited  and  pur- 
eho.'sed   from  the  poor 

Feature  arricles  will  tocui  on  extensive 
rr,vera(;e  of  acMvltles  In  one  community  that 
have  Inf  irtTuttlonal  an(J  educational  value  for 
other  communities  Features  will  also  spot- 
light new  services  or  new  uses  of  existing 
services,  and  c>ccaslonal  Issues  of  the  papers 
will  devote  exteirislve  space  to  m -depth  cov- 
erage of  one  problem  that  affects  large  num- 
t>er8  of  the  poverty-level  residents  of  the  area 

Miscellaneous  features  of  the  paper  will 
Include  the  active  solicitation  of  letters  to 
the  editor,  free  want-ads  for  low  Income 
readers,  and  suggestions  on  how  the  CAA  or 
the   newspaper   could   tervc   the   area   better 

Editorials  will  be  signed  by  the  writer  In 
most  cases,  and  will  reflect  only  his  opinions 
Unsigned  edlt<jrlaU  which  reflect  general 
opinions  and  policies  of  the  paper  will  have 
prior  approval  of  the  eiecutlv  committee  of 
the  Corporations  Board  of  Directors  unless 
the  Board  delegates  this  authority  to  the 
editor 

The  presentation  of  the  paper's  content 
will  be  almost  as  Important  as  the  content 
Itself  The  paper  will  be  an  eight-page  tabloid 
and  will  feature  a  large  body  type-  10  and  12 
point-  and  will  emphasize  the  iictlons.  pic- 
tures and  names  of  Its  readers  Earh  of  the 
staff  members  will  use  a  Polnrold  camera, 
and  win  be  encouraged  to  take  pictures 
whether  they  are  printed  or  not  as  many 
pictures  will  be  needed  for  the  bulletin 
boards  which  are  described  later  In  this 
proposal 

Layout  will  play  a  vital  rule  In  attracting 
readers  The  paper  must  look  both  profes- 
sional, and  different  Many  stories  will  be 
told  mainly  with  pictures  and  headline-size 
sentences.  Uodern  advertising  techniques 
win  be  applied  to  the  paper's  layout  to  make 
It  highly  readable  and  attention-worthy,  and 
some     Itenfis- such     as     announcements     of 


meetings  and  new  programs  or  services — will 
be  presented  In  the  form  of  simulated  adver- 
ttaeovents.  This  type  of  layout  philosophy  Ls 
BO  totally  foreign  to  area  printers,  that  it  la 
essential  to  the  paper's  success  that  all  make- 
up be  done  by  the  paper's  staff  and  delivered 
to  the  (vlnter  as  completed  dummies,  ready 
for  the  production  of  offset  printing  plates 
The  operation  ot  typesetting  equipment  and 
the  prcxluctlon  of  completed  dummies  at  the 
paper  itself  will  also  provide  valuable  train- 
ing for  low-income  personnel  In  Journalistic 
skills  that  are  In  critically  short  supply  in 
riiral  areas 

This  combination  of  public  Information 
and  local  news,  attractive  and  readable  pre.s- 
entatlon.  and  saturation  circulation  amoni; 
the  poor  In  the  area,  will  reinforce  the  orga- 
nisational efforts  of  the  poor  In  a  way  that 
the  conventional  press  has  never  attempted 
to  do  In  this  area.  A  noted  oommunlcatlons 
expert  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Wesley  H  Wallace,  speaklne  to 
a  sutewlde  meeting  of  CAA  directors,  com- 
mented that  one  of  the  greatest  effects  of 
mass  media  la  to  reinforce  the  attitudes  and 
activities  of  those  persoru  and  groups  whose 
efforts  are  reported  In  the  media.  The  con- 
tent of  the  weekly  newspaper  wlU  seek  not 
only  to  reinforce  community  activities  by 
reporting  their  news,  but  also  to  further 
organization  and  improvement  efforts  by  pro- 
viding the  Informational  tools  needed  for 
oilvancement 

Each  community  correspondent  will.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  duties,  be  assigned  two 
bulleun  boards  that  will  be  erected  by 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  crews  at  centers 
of  community  activity  These  bulletin  boards 
will  carry  announcements  of  community 
activities  and  pictures  of  oommunlty  resi- 
dents Involved  In  CAA  programs  or  other 
community  self-help  projects  Ulmeogrnphed 
materials  for  the  bulletin  boards  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  newspaper  office  on  community 
action  subjects  of  Interest  to  several  com- 
munities or  pertaining  to  the  entire  four- 
county  area  County  coordinators  of  the  C.^.^ 
will  use  the  bulletin  boards  and  help  the 
community  correepondents  In  keeping  up-to- 
date  maieriais  posted  on  the  displays  Tht 
public  information  staff  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Fund  has  agreed  to  assist  in  the  produc- 
tion of  printed  materials  for  the  bulletin 
Ixwrds  and  to  assist  In  developing  new 
methfxls  of  using  the  displays  as  communlca- 
t:  >ns  vehicles 

.As  the  poor  begin  to  become  Involved  In 
Uie  newspaper,  and  begin  to  respond  by 
writing  letters,  asking  questions  and  voic- 
ing complaints,  the  paper  will  serve  as  an 
Important  Information  gathering  vehicle  for 
use  of  the  CAA  A  staff  member  of  the  Hum.in 
Reeources  Planning  project — funded  under 
a  demonstration  Krant — will  serve  on  the 
paper's  Board  of  Directors 

One  of  his  delegated  functions  will  be  to 
coordinate  the  planning  program  with  the 
p.iper,  and  to  use  the  newppaper's  Informa- 
tion as  an  Indicator  of  bow  well  existing  CA.\ 
jircsrams  ore  matching  the  needs  of  tlie 
po<jr 

At  least  one  Neighborhood  To\ith  Corps 
enrollee  will  be  osslk^ned  to  the  papers  si.t(T 
to  search  Its  columns  for  possible  referr.ils 
to  the  public  agency  personnel  The  CAA'.s 
public  information  worker  will  also  scan  the 
paper  for  articles  suitable  for  reprint  in  the 
country  weeklies  and  m  the  dally  press  out- 
side the  area,  so  as  to  further  reinforce  llie 
activities  of  the  poor  and  to  strengthen  the 
communication  links  between  the  poor  and 
the  middle  class  The  CAA's  OJT  Coordln.Tl.->r 
win  try  to  place  members  of  the  paper's  staff 
In  permanent  Jobs  with  ths  conventional 
media  In  the  area,  so  as  to  open  tralnlnit 
opp<jrtunltles  on  the  paper  to  other  low- 
Income  residents 

Preliminary  training  for  newspaper  per- 
.•onnel  win  be  directed  by  the  editor  with 
the  help  of  the  Public  Information  staff  of 
the  North  Carolina  fund,  which  has  offered 
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lu  full  cooperation  In  assisting  with  pre- 
liminary and  In-service  training.  The  moat 
important  training,  however,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  editor  In  his  day-to-day  super- 
vision of  the  production  of  the  paper,  and  In 
regularly  scheduled  In-servlce  training  ses- 
sions which  he  will  supervise. 

The  editor  is  the  logical  person  to  super- 
vise the  entire  project  because  of  his  wide 
contacts  with  the  four-oounty  area  through 
his  full  and  part-time  newspaper  staff  of 
23  persons.  Prom  his  position  he  will  be  able 
to  schedule  and  coordinate  the  radio  units 
so  that  their  work  closely  follows  the  pat- 
terns of  events  among  the  poverty-level 
residents  of  the  area.  Although  the  mobile 
units  will  attempt  to  cover  every  area  of  the 
four  counties  during  each  six  weeks  of  their 
operation,  it  Is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  radio  operation  that  the  mobile  units 
appear  "where  the  action  is." 

3.  Radio  system 

The  radio  portion  of  the  project  Is  more 
exp>erlmental  in  nature  than  the  newspaper. 
Public  Information  and  participation  proj- 
ects over  a  long-term  period  using  the  radio 
medium  as  described  In  this  proposal  are 
an  extreme  rarity  in  conventional  broad- 
casting. The  techniques  are  used  somewhat 
In  educational  FM  broadcasting,  but  these 
stations  reach  mainly  the  middle  and  upper 
class  audiences  which  own  FM  receivers. 

The  radio  project  will  be  centered  In  two 
mobile  recording  vans  with  equipment  ca- 
pable of  producing  almost  any  kind  of  radio 
program.  Each  of  the  vans  will  operate  in 
two  of  the  four  counties  and  will  be  loosely 
assigned  to  the  commercial  station  which 
broadcasts  In  those  counties.  Most  of  the 
programming  produced,  however,  will  be  ap- 
propriate for  broadcast  on  either  station  and 
will  be  used  on  both  stations. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  a  third  com- 
mercial radio  station  will  become  operational 
m  the  southernmost  county  of  the  four 
county  tier  during  the  period  of  the  demon- 
stration grant,  but  programming  for  this 
station  will  consist  mainly  of  duplication  of 
programs  produced  for  the  two  stations  now 
m  existence.  This  third  station  will  add  sig- 
nificantly to  the  primary  coverage  area  of 
the  radio  programming,  bringing  the  cover- 
age area  from  85  to  approximately  95  per 
cent  of  the  four  county  target  area. 

Each  of  the  mobile  units  will  travel  to  a 
different  community  each  day,  recording  for 
broadcast  at  the  community  center  in  sight 
of  the  people,  interviewing  participants  In 
work  projects  or  CAA  programs,  plugging 
community  activities,  soliciting  man-ln-the- 
street  interviews  and  questions  for  the  citi- 
zens' advice  bureau,  recording  the  discussion 
and  debate  at  community  meetings,  and  gen- 
erally allowing  people  to  express  themselves 
through  talk  or  musical  performances. 

Prom  each  recording  session  In  a  com- 
munity will  come  the  program  material  for 
a  day's  broadcasting  Questions  asked  by  the 
community  people  will  be  answered  on  Ave 
minute  radio  spots.  The  questioner  will  be 
told  at  the  Interview  when  the  answer  to  his 
question  will  be  broadcast.  Longer  Inter- 
views, discussions,  and  musical  performances 
will  be  broadcast  on  two  fifteen  minute  seg- 
ments or  one  thirty  minute  program  daily  on 
each  station. 

Because  of  the  geographical  characteristics 
of  the  airea.  It  Is  expected  that  each  re- 
cording team  will  spend  at  least  one  night 
a  week  In  the  northeast  and  southwest  ends 
of  the  four  counties  In  order  to  cut  down 
on  time  wasted  in  travel,  and  to  insure  that 
the  entire  four-county  area  is  covered  thor- 
oughly and  equally. 

At  each  recording  stop,  the  Krlendly  Home 
Visitor  (non-professional  CAA  health  case- 
worker) for  that  area  will  accompany  the 
van  to  take  referrals.  One  of  the  Jobs  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollee  appren- 
tice assigned  to  the  van  will  be  to  take  dupli- 


cate   referrals    to    assure    the    delivery    of 
services. 

Other  flve-minute  spots  and  occasional 
longer  prognuna  wlU  be  recorded  by  the 
broadcast  developers  from  Information 
gathered  from  public  agency  personnel,  in- 
cluding the  CAA.  Homemakers  from  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  group 
workers  from  the  CAA  will  provide  Informa- 
tion for  shows  on  the  preparation  of  com- 
modity foods,  other  reclpies,  sewing  hints  and 
child  care.  CAA  horticulturalists  working 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  a 
delegate  agency,  will  provide  farm  Informa- 
tion. The  Citizen  Education  Specialists  of 
the  CAA,  who  Is  a  lawyer,  will  provide  Infor- 
mation for  a  legal  advice  program,  and  for 
programs  dealing  with  county  government 
and  voter  Information.  The  public  Informa- 
tion worker  of  the  CAA  will  provide  infor- 
mation about  CAA  programs  on  both  the 
county  and  four-county  level.  Most  of  the 
service  Information  spots  for  one  week  can  be 
recorded  and  edited  for  broadcast  in  an  in- 
tensive half-day's  work,  thereby  allowing  the 
broadcast  developers  and  their  assistants  to 
spend  most  of  their  recording  time  in  the 
neld. 

Two  of  the  essential  elements  In  produc- 
ing successful  radio  programs  will  be  the  de- 
velopment of  attractive  program  formats  and 
the  compilation  of  extensive  Information 
files  that  can  be  used  to  answer  questions 
asked  In  the  field  and  to  make  effective  re- 
ferrals. Some  trial  and  error  work  Is  antici- 
pated In  the  development  of  suitable  formats. 
The  two  radio  stations  involved  have  offered 
to  assist  in  developing  formats  and  in  meas- 
uring their  success.  The  CAA  personnel  and 
the  Public  Information  staff  of  the  North 
Carolina  Fund  will  assist  In  providing  in- 
formation on  service  delivery  and  citizen 
education.  It  Is  expected  that  about  three 
months  will  be  required  to  build  up  to  the 
desired  programing  production  level  of  an 
hour  a  day  for  each  station. 

Programing  will  be  presented  on  a  com- 
bination of  public  service  and  commercial 
air  time.  Radio  station  WATA  In  Boone  has 
offered  the  use  of  five  minutes  of  public 
service  time  dally.  Radio  station  WTOE  in 
Spruce  Pine  has  offered  the  use  of  fifteen 
minutes  of  public  service  air  time  dally.  The 
owner  of  WTOE  also  Indicated  that  attractive 
public  service  programs  could  be  sold  to 
commercial  sponsors,  thereby  freeing  budg- 
eted money  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
air  time.  Since  the  project  will  not  be  de- 
pendent on  commercial  sponsors  for  support, 
however,  there  Is  no  possibility  that  com- 
mercial sponsors  could  Influence  program 
content.  Commercial  sponsorship  could  be 
an  effective  tool  for  involving  part  of  the 
business  community  In  the  war  on  poverty, 
but  the  appropriateness  of  spending  federal 
money  for  the  development  of  programs 
which  might  be  sponsored  by  commercial 
sponsors  is  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  fund- 
ing agency.  Other  public  service  programs 
produced  by  public  agencies  are  sp>on8ored, 
and  PCC  regulations  do  not  differentiate  be- 


tween public  service  time  that  Is  given  free 
and  that  which  Is  sold  to  sponsors. 

The  medium  of  radio  by  Its  very  nature 
provides  little  opportunity  for  censorship, 
as  previewing  of  recorded  material  is  a  costly 
and  time-consuming  Job.  All  programs  will 
be  strictly  non-i>artlsan,  as  required  by  OEO 
regulations  and  federal  statutes,  and  the 
radio  station  owners  have  agreed  that  only 
partisan  programs  or  serious  breaches  of 
libel  law  and  good  taste  will  be  considered 
grounds  for  cancellation  of  program  con- 
tracts. 

Preliminary  training  for  broadcast  person- 
nel will  be  conducted  by  the  public  infor- 
mation staff  of  the  North  Carolina  Ptind 
with  the  assistance  of  Instructors  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
using  the  facilities  of  both  Institutions. 
Most  of  the  training  of  the  non-professional 
assistants  will  be  conducted  by  the  broad- 
cast developers  on  the  Job. 

The  recording  vans  will  provide  physical 
support  for  community  organizations,  as  well 
as  public  recognition.  Each  of  the  vans  will 
cfirry  a  portable  public  address  system  that 
can  be  used  either  from  the  van  or  from 
Inside  a  building.  Other  physical  support 
equipment  will  be  used  to  compare  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  various  communications  meth- 
ods. One  of  the  vans  will  carry  video  tape 
equipment  that  will  be  used  to  record  parts 
of  community  meetings  for  replay  In  other 
communities.  The  equipment  will  also  be 
used  for  the  production  of  short  training 
tapes  on  subjects  such  as:  how  to  run  a 
meeting,  how  to  plan  a  community  budget, 
and  other  subjects  of  Interest  to  community 
organizations. 

The  other  van  wlU  carry  movie  projection 
equipment  capable  of  projecting  films 
through  a  screen  suspended  from  the  rear 
of  the  van  in  daylight,  and  that  can  be  used 
In  the  normal  manner  in  a  darkened  build- 
ing. Several  existing  films  on  community  or- 
ganization and  service  delivery  will  be  car- 
ried as  part  of  the  van's  equipment,  and  its 
crew  will  use  a  16mm  movie  camera  for  the 
production  of  short  films  about  local  com- 
munities and  for  the  production  of  news 
films  for  area  television  stations. 

4.  Financial  administration 
A  pubUc  accountant  in  Boone.  North  Car- 
olina, has  agreed  to  manage  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  corporation  on  a  contract  basis. 
The  accountant  will  set  up  the  books  of  the 
corporation  according  to  existing  guidelines 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  He 
will  train  and  supervise  the  clerical  staff  of 
the  corporation  in  bookkeeping,  make  all  fi- 
nancial reports,  and  close  the  books  of  the 
project  preparatory  to  final  audit. 

5.  TiTnetable 
The  Community  Action  News  Project  will 
begin  operation  within  five  weeks  after  con- 
firmation of  receipt  of  the  Demonstration 
grant.  The  project  will  buUd  up  to  full  cir- 
culation and  full  broadcast  time  within 
three  months  after  it  begins  operation.  This 
timetable  is  illustrated  in  the  table  below: 


Process — Time  subsequent  to  confirmation  of  demonstration  grant 

[In  weeks] 


1 

o 

3 

4 

s 

6 

17 

Formation  of  board  and  Incorporation  of  oommunlty  action 
news - 

X 
X 
X 

Hiring  and  orientation  of  peraonnel- 

Training  of  nonprofessional  staff 

Process  of  building  to  full  newspaper  circulation  and  target 
radio  broadcast  level 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

■  "" --.|---- 

D.    ORGANIZATION 

1.  Ooveming  body 

An  Independent,  private,  non-profit  cor- 
poration shall  be  formed  to  carry  out  the 
Community  Action  News  Project. 

W.A.M.Y.   Community   Action,   Inc.,    shall 


manage  the  establishment  of  the  corporation. 
When  the  initial  directors  of  the  corporation 
have  been  selected  and  have  assembled, 
elected  officers,  written  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion, written  By-Laws,  and  received  a  cor- 
I>orate  charter  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
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Una.  WAJf.T.  OofxUBUBlty  Action.  Ine  .  ahaU. 
with  tbe  eoQCXimnoe  of  OEO.  delesaU  tb» 
ProJ«ct  ho  tfaU  new  Corporstlon. 

WJLM.T.  Oammunlty  AcUoo.  Inc..  shall 
MMUre  th*t  the  cooipcaltlon  o(  th«  Boverning 
body,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  corporstloii 
•ball  be  conalstent  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Ofllce  o<  BcononUc  Opportanlty. 

Tbe  (ovwulnc  body  of  the  corporation 
•hall  be  oonatttuted  as  follows: 

a.  One  repreaeDtatlve  of  the  local  preaa 
to  be  choeen  by  the  W  A^  T  Board  of  Di- 
rectors  with    the   concurrence   of    the   preaa. 

b.  A  repreaentatlTe  from  one  of  the  two 
local  radio  stations  to  be  chosen  by  the 
HJiM.^.  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  stations'  owners. 

e.  A  representative  of  the  W  A.M  Y  Com- 
muxUty  Action  staff  to  be  chosen  by  tbe 
WJUCT.  Board  of  Directors. 

d.  A  repreaentatlTe  from  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  to  be  chosen  by  the  CoUefrs 

e.  A  repreeentatlTe  of  the  W.A.M  Y  Board 
at  Directors  to  be  chosen  by  that  Board. 

t.  Btsht  representatlTes  of  the  poor,  two 
from  each  ootinty.  to  be  selected  by  the  Com- 
munity Development  Councils  In  each  coun- 
ty.' Only  persons  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line  shall  be  considered  qualified 
repreeantatlvee  of  the  poor. 

2    Oprrating  organization 

Subject  to  the  corporate  By-Laws  and 
policies  to  be  established  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  subject  to  the  Board's  regular 
iwvlew.  tbe  authority  for  the  operation  of 
tbe  project  shall  be  delegated  to  the  Project 
Director.  The  Project  Director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  work  program 
described  under  section  "D'"  of  this  applica- 
tion. Individual  staff  positions  and  duties 
are  described  below 

a.  Senior  Personnel 

(1)  Project  Director— The  project  director 
•hall  directly  supervise  the  weekly  news- 
p^>er  and  train  low-income  personnel  In  Its 
production.  He  shall  provide  overall  supervi- 
sion and  staff  direction  for  the  entire  Com- 
munity Action  News  project. 

(2)  Broadciist  Developert — (2)  The  broad- 
cast developers  shall  develop  suitable  pro- 
gram formats,  and  shall  assemble,  write. 
edit,  and  record  in  the  field,  materials  t<i 
fit  the  program  format.  They  shall  arrange 
recording  and  broadcast  schedules  under  the 
Mipervlalon  of  the  project  director  They 
ahali  train  their  low-Income  asslstanu  In  the 
Ofperatlon  of  recording  equipment  and  In 
the  techniques  of  radio  pnxJuctlon  and 
btoMlcastlng.  and  supervise  their  work  in  the 
field. 

b.  Junior  Personnel—  Broadcast 

(1)  Technical  Aitiatanti — *2i — These  per- 
sonnel shall  directly  assist  the  Broadcast  De- 
velopers. They  shall  learn  and  use  the  skills 
neeeesTy  to  operate  recording  and  audio- 
visual equipment,  and  shall  learn  and  use 
the  techniques  of  radio  production  and  an- 
nouncing. 

(3)  Apprentices — (2)— The  apprenUces 
•ball  work  as  trainees  with  each  Broadcast 
Developer  and  his  assistant,  and  shall  have 
the  specific  Job  of  monitoring  recording 
aeaelons  and  noting  requests  for  services  or 
Information  Indicating  the  need  for  services. 
and  referring  this  information  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  CAA  and  other  public  agencies 

c.  Junior  Personnel — Newspaper 

(1)  Assistant  Editor— The  assistant  editor 
shall  leam  and  use  the  techniques  of  assem- 
bling and  editing  copy,  planning  layouts  and 
writing  headlines,  and  producing  make-up 
dummies  for  offset  printing. 

(3)  Reporters — (2i— The  reporters  shall 
team  and  use  the  techniques  of  news  writing 
and  photography,  incltxllng  the  varlotjs  skills 
for  Investigative  and   government 


reporting,  human  Interest  writing,  and  the 
production  of  comprehensive  feature  storlea. 

(3)  ClericAl — 13) — The  clMlcal  personnel 
•hall  leam  and  use  the  techniques  and  skiUs 
necessary  for  eXBcient  secretarial  work.  One 
clerical  person  shall  also  be  trained  to  oper- 
ate Justowrlter  typesetting  equipment  and 
the  other  clertcsJ  person  sii&il  be  trained  In 
bookkeeping  and  proofreading 

(♦)  Correrpomientt — (20i — Twenty  local 
low-Income  persons  shall  be  trained  to  ac- 
curately Judge  and  report  'he  news  of  their 
local  communities. 

i5i  Apprentice*-— One  or  more  Nelghbor- 
bCHid  Y'juth  Corps  enroUees  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  uewsp.tper  to  work  as  trainees  with 
the  full-time  personnel  Apprentices  shall 
have  the  specific  Job  of  scanning  the  news 
partes  and  noting  requests  fur  services  or  In- 
formation which  Indicates  the  need  for  serv- 
ices, and  referring  this  ln('>rmaUun  on  to  the 
personnel  of  the  CAA  and  Dtiier  public  agen- 
cies 

C    RESOUSrES       ATAn..\Bt.S       rOB       THS       rVOJECT 

I    Bipense  Herns 

a    Project  Staff 

The  applicant  has  no  particular  Individuals 
In  mind  for  stalling  the  project  at  this  time, 
but  Is  confident  that  qualified  personnel  can 
be  recruited  (or  the  professional  and  non- 
profesalonal  positions  on  the  Project  staff  at 
the  salaries  Indicated  In  the  encloeed  Budget. 

b    Project  Equipment  and  Supplies 

The  applicant  believes  that  the  equipment 
and  supplies  listed  In  the  Budget  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  costs  Indicated  without  undue 
delay 

c    Contract  services 

(  1  p  Press  The  publisher  of  the  Avery  Jour- 
nal In  Newland,  North  Carolina,  has  agreed 
to  print  the  weekly  newspaper 

i2i    Radio 

lai  Radio  station  WATA  In  Boone,  North 
Carol;na,  has  agreed  to  carry  Project  brood- 
cants  at  Ita  standard  commercial  rates,  as 
well  as  to  contribute  5  minutes  dally  as  pub- 
lic serrtce  time 

ibi  Radio  station  WTOE  In  Spruce  Pine. 
N>.irth  Carolina,  has  agreed  to  carry  Project 
briadcasts  at  Its  standard  commercial  rates. 
as  well  as  to  contribute  15  minutes  dally  as 
P'.ibMc   service   time 

I  c  The  above  two  stations"  siKnals  reach 
prricUcally  all  points  In  tlie  4-county  area 
served  by  the  CAA  which  will  coordinate 
with  the  project.  ViAMY  Community  Ac- 
tion Inc  .  I  see  ExhlblU  B  and  C  In  the  sup- 
porting materials  for  an  Illustration  of  geo- 
graphic coverage  of  these  radio  stations). 

Although  no  data  on  listening  habits  are 
available,  a  1865  survey  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Fund  revealed  that  c^ut  of  a  random 
sample  of  roughly  B '(-  of  the  low-income 
families  in  the  four-county  area,  80  o  owned 
radios.* 

Financial   Administration  and   Training 

A  public  accountant  In  Boone.  N  C  ,  Mr. 
Jack  Williams,  has  agreed  to  handle  the 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  affairs  of  the 
corporation  and  train  project  personnel  In 
any  txjokkeeplng  nei'essary  on  a  contract 
basis  If  requested  The  agreement  with  B»lr 
Williams  is.  of  course,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Corporation  upon  Its  establish- 
ment 

2    Non-expense  items 

a    Technical  Assistance 

{li  Tlie  University  of  North  Carolina: 
The  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Radio, 
Television,  and  Motion  Pictures  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Wesley  H  Wallace,  has  offered  the  use  of 
his  department's  radio  facilities  for  the 
training   of   broadcast  staff 

(2 1    The  North  Carolina  Fund     Tlie  dlrec- 


'  The  County  Community  Development 
fXnmeils  are  made  up  of  representatives  of 
■UMt  al  the  cotnmunlttea  In  each  county 


•  A  Survey  of  Lov-lricon\e  Families,  The 
North  Carolina  Fund  Durham.  North  Caro- 
lina   I  Data  not  yet  published.) 


tor  of  tbe  Public  Information  staff  of  the 
North  Carolina  Fund.  Billy  E.  Barnes,  has 
oAered  the  full  use  of  his  staff  and  facilities 
for  training  of  newspaper  and  broadcast 
personnel,  (Including  on-the-job  training). 
The  Fund  also  offers  the  use  of  citizen 
education  programs,  which  It  continues  to 
develop  for  uae  with  low-income  persons 

b.  Supportive  and  Coordinating  Services 
W  A.M.Y.  Cccnmunlty  Action,  Inc..  offers  the 
full  cooperation  of  Its  staff  In  the  following 
ways: 

(1)  Field  Staff  VfAid.Y  and  lU  delegate 
agencies  field  over  12  full-time  contact  work- 
ers In  each  county  These  workers  will  assist 
the  project  In  completing  referrals,  arrang- 
ing programs,  providing  'feedback"  on  the 
impact  of  the  project,  and  In  compiling 
mailing  lists  for  the  weekly  newspaper. 

(2)  Professional  Staff:  TTie  professlonni 
staff  win  assist  the  project  In  preparing  serv- 
ice Information  programs  and  columns. 

(3)  PlaniUng  Staff.  The  planning  stafY 
wUl  assist  in  any  evaluation  of  the  project, 
us  well  as  to  provide  information  on  re- 
sources available  to  Individuals  and  commu- 
nities from  all  sources. 

(4)  Public  Information  Staff:  The  public 
Information  staff  will  provide  regular  in- 
formation on  current  W  AM  Y.  programs,  an 
well  as  presentations  prepared  by  Its  Citizen 
Education  Specialist. 

(5)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  Tbe 
W-A-M.Y  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project 
will  help  select  and  will  pay  enrollees  who 
will  work  as  apprenUces  In  the  Broadcasting 
Project,  and  will  provide  these  with  support- 
ing services  In  the  form  of  general  educiUoii 
and  counseling. 

F     PHYSICAL    FACUJTtXa    >EQtnS>D 

Approximately  3.000  square  feet  of  Indoor 
floor  space  will  be  required  for  the  Project's 
housing.  This  space  would  provide  ofDce  spare 
for  newspaper  personnel  and  the  Broadcast 
Developers,  and  for  a  composition  room. 
make-up  room,  project  room  and  sound  edit- 
ing rootn  Some  expense  (as  Indicated  In  the 
Budget)  will  have  to  t>e  taken  to  convert  floor 
space  Into  sp>eclallEed  work  areas,  but  the 
labor  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees 
shall  reduce  the  cost  of  renovations.  No  dif- 
ficulty Is  anticipated  In  finding  the  necessary 
space. 

O     rVALDATION    PBOCTDXHU 

Evaluation  arrangements  for  this  project 
win  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  The  staff  of  W  A  MY 
Community  Action  shall  be  made  avallattle 
to  assist  In  evaluation  upon  request. 
H  Rxi^TXD  Acrrvmza  or  thx  applicant 
W.A  M  Y  Community  Action,  Inc.  has  been 
operating  anti-poverty  programs  since  June 
of  1966.  It  Is  currently  operating  nine  (9i 
year-round  CAP  components,  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  operation  (In-school  and  out-of- 
scbool),  an  On-the-Job  Training  Project.  It 
has  recently  begun  operation  of  Human  Re- 
sources Planning  Project  under  a  Demon- 
stration Grant  from  OEO.  (A  copy  of  a  Com- 
munity Action  Program  Status  Report,  en- 
closed under  Part  II,  Supporting  Data,  pro- 
vides some  deUll  on  W.A.M.Y.'s  CAP  opera- 
tions ) . 

I.    QtTALinCATIONa    or    PXaSOMNEL 

1    Senior  personnel 

a.  Project  Director-Editor:  The  editor  shall 
have  an  AB  degree  in  Journalism  or  equiva- 
lent work  experience,  and  shall  have  at  least 
two  j-eors'  experience  as  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper.  He  shall  also  have  had  experience 
In  and  understanding  of  radio  broadcasting 
techniques. 

b  Broadcast  Developers  The  two  broad- 
cast developers  shall  have  BS  degrees  or 
equivalent  work  experience  In  radio  produc- 
tion snd  electronics,  and  shall  have  at  least 
two  years'  experience  In  radio  productions 
and  announcing,  and  extensive  experience  In 
field  recording 
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2.  Junior  per$onntl 
Junior  personnel  shall  have  tbe  talenta 
necessary  for  training  In  their  various  jobs. 
They  shall  be  hired  by  the  project  director 
from  local  applicant*  with  Incomes  below  tbe 
poverty  level. 

Proposed  BtrDcrr,  Commttnitt  AcnoN  News 
Demonstration  Pbojectt,  Mat  1,  1967- 
April  30,  1968 — Geant  Pxsiod 

Funds  requested  from  OEO 

A.  Personnel: 

1  Project  director-editor 

(•834  per  month) $10,000 

2  Broadcast  developers 

(»708  per  month) _     17,000 

1  Assistant  Editor 

(•375  per  month) 4,600 

2  Reporters  (•375  per  month).  9,000 
2  Technical  assistants 

(•376  per  month) 9,000 

2  Clerical  (•333  per  month)..  8.000 
30  Correspondents  (one-fourth 

time)    (tes  per  month) 16,600 

8  percent  benefits.. 4,600 

Accounting  (see  attachment).  3,000 

Subtotal 80,700 

B.  Training  (not  applicable) 

C.  Permanent  equipment 

(see  attachment) 38,911 

D.  Consumable  supplies 

(see  attachment) 10,644 

E.  Travel   (see  attachment) 7,648 

F.  Miscellaneous  expenses 

(see  attachment) 41, 167 

Total    179,070 

Item  A 

Public  accountant  to  serve  as  finan- 
cial officer  of  Community  Action 
News  on  contract  basis.  Account- 
ant will  open  and  close  books,  pay 
for  audit,  train  project  personnel 
in  bookkeeping  and  handle  all 
financial  transactions  of  corpiora- 
tlon gS.OOO 

Item  C 

26  Polaroid  cameras  (at  •125) •3,360 

1  Mimeograph  (at  •360) 360 

1  Justowrlter  recorder  (at  •3,430) 3,430 

1  Justowrlter  reproducer  (at  •3,346)  .  8,  346 

1  Justowrlter  headllner  (at  $825) 836 

1    Ampex    video    tape    recorder    (at 

•3,000)     3,000 

1  Bell  &  Howell   18-mllllmeter  cam- 
era  (at  •360) 860 

1   projection  system    (at  •l.OOO) 1,000 

3  RCA  electronic  lecterns  (at  •136)  ..  360 
3  mobile  recording  studios  (see  sup- 

pleE^nt)    (at  •8,969) 17,938 

3  staff  vehicles  (at  ^1,900) 3,800 

40  bulletin  boards  (at  •SO) 1,300 

8  desks  (at  •T?) 616 

12  chairs  (at  •32) 364 

3  filings  cabinets  (at  ^46) 186 

1  adding  machine  (at  ^308) 308 

2  tables  (at  •25).. 60 

Total 38,911 

Item  D 

1.450  Polaroid  film,  at  •3.10 •$,  020 

150  flashbulb  packs,  at  •l.SO 300 

2  electric    typewriters    (rental),    at 

•  180  - _  380 

4  upright    typewriters    (rental),    at 

•90 384 

3  portable    typewriters    (rental),   at 

•60 120 

8  office  supplies,  at  •180 1,440 

4  cases  Justowrlter  tape,  at  •25 100 

50  hour  video  tapes,  at  •eo 3,000 

40  roUs  16  millimeter  film,  at  •IS 600 

400  rolls  recording  tape,  at  •1.86 740 

Miscellaneous  audio  expendable  sup- 
plies     600 

Totia 10,004 


Item  B 
Two  staff  cars,  11,000  miles  each  at 

•0.08 (i.  760 

Two  vans,  7S  mllM  per  day,  at  •0.08..     8, 130 
Out-of-area  mileage,  3,000  miles,  at 
•0.08 288 

Per  diem,  out-of-area  training,  8  per- 
sons, at  913  per  day  for  6  days 480 

Per  diem,  100  nights  for  3  recording 

crews,  at  •lO  per  crew  per  night 2,000 

Total 7,648 

Item  F 

Commercial   air  time,   radio  station 

WATA: 

1,500  6-mlnute  spots,  at  •S $4,  500 

600  16-Dainute  spots,  at  •S 4,  800 

Radio  station  WTOE: 

900  6-mlnute  spots,  at  $3 2,  700 

600  16-mlnute  spots,  at  ^6 3,  000 

Printing,   8,000   copies   per   week,   at 

•260    13,000 

Postage,    8,000    copies    per    week,    at 

•0.0126  per  copy 5,200 

Article    purchase,    two    articles    per 

week,  at  06  per  arUcle... 520 

Insurance,  four  vehicles 332 

Insurance,  recording  equipment 315 

Physical  plant,  rental  of  3,000  square 

feet,  at  •O.oe  i)er  square  foot 1,  800 

Renovation goo 

Utilities,  at  •76  per  month 900 

Telephone  ( previous  experience ) 1 .  800 

Soimdprooflng,  two  vans,  at  •SOO 600 

Equipment  Installation,  two  vans,  at 

•400   800 

Equipment  maintenance,  two  vans,  at 

•200   200 

Total.. _ 41,  167 

/fe?n  C.  Supplement 

2  Ford  parcel  delivery  chasets  P- 
360  with  Insulated,  walk-In 
body,  0  cylinder,  300  cubic  Inch, 
170      hrcraepower      engine,      at 

•3.800 •7,600.00 

3  Terado  dual  continental  tran- 
sistorized Inverter,  800  watts,  at 

•302.38 604.76 

4  Ampez  802-4,  fuU-track,  7.6  Ipe 
unmounted  recorder,  at  ^675 2,  300.  00 

3  Crown  8S801,  full-track  7.6-16 
Ips,  remote  controlled  master 
studio  reoordM-,   at  91,300 3,400.00 

2  Sparta  816  miring  console  with 

aooeasory   amplifiers,   at   •650..     1,300.00 

2  Uher  4,000  report-L  field  tape 
recorder,  at  9440 880.00 

3  RCA  77-DX  studio  microphone, 

at  •Se  1.60 603.00 

3  Klectro-'Volce  860  field  micro- 
phone, at  •160 300.00 

3  Rek-O-Kut  B-13H  3-speed  turn- 
table, at  ^166 330.00 

2  Rek-O-Kut  S-330  tone  arm  for 

above,  at  •34.96 69.  90 

3  O.E.  'VRr-n  cartridge  for  above 
'With     replacement     styll,      at 

•24.96 49.90 

Misoellaneous  audio  Bupplles  and 

equlpin«nt   1,000.00 

Furniture    (chairs,   table,    lights, 

etc.)    600.00 

Total 17,937.56 

[From  the  Ashevllle  (N.C.)  Citizen, 
May  4, 1967] 

ANTi-PovmiT   Untt   Asks    •179,000, 
Plans  NrwsPAPEa 

Boons. — A  four-county  anti-poverty  agen- 
cy headquartered  here  Is  seeking  a  federal 
grant  to  set  up  a  government-supported 
weekly  newqiaper,  It  was  made  public 
Wednesday. 

A  separate  corporation — with  a  board  oom- 
poMd  of  poor  people,  representatives  of  Ap- 


palachian State  Teachers  College  and  com- 
mercial newspapers  and  radio  stationa — 
would  control  the  new  communications  out- 
let. 

Besides  hiring  a  commercial  printer  to 
issue  the  newspap^-,  the  project  would  also 
purchase  time  (an  hour  a  day)  on  each  of 
two  radio  stations,  WATA  In  Boone  and 
WTOE  In  Spruce  Pine. 

The  objective  of  the  project,  which  would 
cost  •179,(X)0,  would  be  to  give  poor  retidents 
of  Isolated  mountain  sectors  "a  forum  for 
expressing  their  opinions,"  a  channel  to 
learn  of  oppwrtrunltles  In  employment,  social 
and  welfare  servloes,  educational  and  new 
anti-poverty  programs,  according  to  Bill 
Thomas,  deputy  directcw  of  the  anti-poverty 
agency  known  as  WAMY. 

The  agency.  Community  Action  Inc.  of 
Boone,  serves  four  sturoundlng  counties  of 
Watauga.  Avery,  Mitchell  and  Yancey. 

Thomas  said  the  project  was  suggested  by 
the  North  Carolina  Fund  of  Durham,  which 
supports  some  antl-p)overty  programs.  How- 
ever, the  NCP  does  not  have  money  available 
for  the  newspaper  and  'WAMY  submitted  a 
proposal  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (OEO)   In  Washington  April  12. 

In  Washington,  OEO  officials  said  the  ap- 
plication Is  pending  In  the  OEO's  community 
services  division. 

Marshall  H.  Peck,  OEO  public  affairs  offi- 
cer, said  the  Boone  project — ^If  okayed — 
would  be  the  first  of  Its  kind  under  OEO 
funds.  It  would  be  a  "demonstration"  project 
and  If  successful,  might  be  repeated  else- 
where In  the  country. 

Peck  was  asked  whether  It  wouldn't  be  Just 
as  effective  to  distribute  the  advisory  In- 
formation to  the  poor  via  mimeographed 
newsletter  which  would  cost  considerably 
less  than  •179,000. 

Peck  replied  that  WAMY's  application  "will 
be  examined  on  the  basis  of  Its  presentation" 
and  that  one  of  the  things  to  be  considered 
Is  whether  a  ne'wspaper  format  would  be  the 
beet  means  of  presentation. 

A  WAMY  BjMkeeman  at  Boone  told  The 
Citizen  that  the  regular  commercial  daily 
press  Is  not  "doing  the  job"  or  reporting 
"local  news  of  what's  happening  In  the  Bmall 
oommunltles." 

And  although  some  commercial  weekly 
newspap>ers  carry  the  news,  said  the  WAMY 
official,  "not  enough  people  subscribe  to 
them — some  can't  afford  It,  some  are  not 
interested  and  some  can't  reed." 

Thomas  explained  that  the  weekly  gov- 
ernment newspaper  would  be  sent  free  via 
mall  to  some  8,000  low  Income  families  in 
the  four  counties. 

The  newspaper  would  carry  no  paid  adver- 
■Uslng,  although  It  will  use  "simulated  adver- 
tisements" to  announce  meetings  and 
programs. 

Thomas  expressed  a  •view  that  chances 
"may  be  slim"  for  getting  the  federal  back- 
ing for  the  newspaper-radio  project  right 
away  because  of  competition  for  OEO  funds 
from  big  city  anti-poverty  offices  seeking 
ways  to  stifle  possible  street  violence  this 
summer. 

The  corporation  which  would  operate  the 
newspaper  and  radio  project  would  have  a 
majority  of  poor  persons  sitting  on  Its  board 
of  directors,  according  to  Thomas.  Other  of- 
ficials— college  representatives  from  Boone 
and  commercial  news  and  radio  figures — 
would  round  out  the  board. 

The  newspaper  would  be  printed  for  a  fee 
by  the  Avery  County  Journal  at  Newland.  It 
would  be  staffed  by  10  permanent  personnel 
and  20  part-time  correspondents,  who'd  be 
low  Income  people  "trained  to  judge  accu- 
rately and  report  the  news  of  'their  local  oom- 
munltles." Heading  the  staff  would  be  an 
editor  (a  professional  journalist)  at  a  salary 
of  (10,000  annually. 

Two  professional  radio  people  would  also 
be  hired  to  manage  the  radio  aspects  of  the 
communications  project. 
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■•Id  two  mobile  rmaa  equipped 
with  raaordlnc  equipment  uid  mlcrophonea 
wovJd  be  eent  Into  remote  ajrMM  to  Interrtew 
people,  get  tbelr  view  hnd  ezpreeelona  of  their 


prognuna  would  be  aired  Uter  over 
ttM  two  oommerd*!  etatlona  et  Boone  and 
Sproee  Pine.  WATA  hea  offered  to  donate  five 
nUnutea  of  air  time  free  dally  and  WTOE 
would  donate  IS  mlnutee  free  dally  to  the 
anti-poverty  project.  The  broadcaata.  It  waa 
■akl,  will  alao  carry  "rucceae  stories"  of  pov- 
erty lerel  peraona  who  Improved  their  itatua. 
and  aUnllar  programa. 

Tbe  broadcact  unit  would  train  "low  in- 
ooore  aaalttanta  In  the  operation  of  record- 
ing equipment  and  the  techniques  of  radio 
production  and  broadcaatlng  and  supervise 
tbetr  work  In  the  field  " 

WAICT  haa  allotted  •  15.000  for  commercial 
broadcast  time. 

Tbe  weekly  newspaper,  according  to 
WAMT's  proposal,  would  print  editorials 
signed  by  the  writer  and  some  unsigned 
editorials. 

(Prom  the  News  and  Observer.  May  6.  1M7| 

Aim  POV««TT   Pum   PUiN   P»OTKSTB) 

Booms. — A  proposed  anti-poverty  program 
project  designed  to  reach  low  Income  reel- 
denta  of  four  mountain  counties  through  a 
new  weekly  newspaper  and  dally  radio  broad- 
caata  would  not  mean  establishment  of 
"Amsrlca's  Pravda."  a  proponent  of  the  plan 
said  Prlday 

BUI  Thooaas,  deputy  director  of  a  local 
anti-poverty  group  most  generally  known  as 
WAMT  (for  Watauga.  Avery.  Mitchell  and 
Tano07  counties)  denied  the  project  would 
hav*  any  controls  "at  all"  imposed  by  the 
federal  government  He  stressed  the  unique 
project  would  be  controlled  and  run  com- 
pletely by  local  citizens. 

MMUlwhlle,  C.  M.  Ogle  of  HendersonvUle. 
praaldant,  and  J.  D.  Pits,  of  Morgan  ton, 
secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Prees  Asso- 
ctotloo.  have  wired  Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmons. 
cbAlmuui  of  WAMY  Community  Action,  that 
■ucb  a  newaptapcr  would  be  an  "invasion" 
tbat  would  hurt  private  media. 

Tbe  Idea  for  the  WAMT  demonstration 
project,  actually  is  several  years  old,  he 
noted,  originating  with  the  North  Carolina 
Fund  of  Durham,  a  private  poverty  fighting 
orcuUaatlon  supported  by  grants  from  vari- 
ous foundations. 

Laat  month.  WAMY  put  the  Idea  on  paper 
In  tbe  form  of  a  16-page  proposal  to  the  U  S. 
OOce  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity  In  Washing- 
ton, aeeklng  1179.000  for  the  first  year  of 
op«r»tloDa  as  a  "pilot  project — the  first  of  Its 
type  In  tbe  nation  ' 

Tbe  Tn-County  News,  a  weekly  published 
at  Spruce  Pine,  splashed  the  story  over  (our 
p*Cea  this  week  and  also  edltorlaUzed  against 
tb«  Idea. 

Tb«  AshevlUe  Citizen  followed  through 
wltb  a  news  story  Wednesday  and  an  edi- 
torial Prlday. 

Under  tbe  WAMT  plan,  a  13-member 
boafd  of  trustees  would  be  set  up  to  control 
tbe  newspaper  and  broadcast  operations.  The 
bOMtl  would  be  composed  of  repreaentatlvea 
at  tbe  poor.  local  commercial  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  and  others. 

Tbe  weekly  woulc*  have  a  staff  of  (our 
protfeaalnnal  newsmen.  Including  an  editor 
making  tlO.OOO  a  year  The  bro«dcast  opera- 
tlaaa  would  have  (our  professional  employes. 
Including  two  "broadcast  developers.  '  each 
paid  $8J00  a  year  There  also  would  be  two 
■iwntsrlsa  for  the  combined  operation 

Tbe  newspaper  would  have  20  "community 
correspondents."  paid  MA  a  month  and  each 
fumlabed  with  a  camera  All  would  be  expect- 
ed to  devote  "about  one  fourth  of  their  work- 
ing time"  to  the  newspaper.  Thomas  said 

Aa  ooDoelved.  the  newspaper  would  be  dis- 
tributed free  through  the  malls  to  about 
8,000  residents  in   tbe  four  counties,   where 


according  to  the  I960  census.  57  per  cent  of 
the  families  make  t3.000  or  less  a  year 

The  newspaper  would  carry  an  unusually 
large  number  o(  pictures  t>ecause  many  of 
tbe  mountain  residents  are  Illiterate. 

Dally  hour-long  broadcasts  on  WATA  In 
Boone  and  WTOB  In  Spruce  Pine  would  aug- 
ment the  service  designed  to  generate  In- 
terest In  self-Improvement  and  education 
among   '.he   po<jr.  Thomas  said 

Thomas  contended  many  area  residents 
now  are  unable  to  afford  newspapers  and 
many  are  uninterested  In  the  commercial 
papers  because  they  'do  not  generally  speak" 
(or  the  low  Income  citizens  The  WAMT  pro- 
posed newspaper  would  contain  no  commer- 
cial advertising  but  announcements  of  com- 
munity activities  might  be  run  In  the  form 
uf  ads.  he  said 

The  »179.0OO  budget  Includes  $40,000  In 
initial  coats.  Including  electric  typewriters 
and  v^u'lnus  newspaper  and  broadcasting 
equipment 

It  also  calls  for  115  000  a  year  to  buy  air 
time  on  the  radio  statlDOS  and  $13,000  a  year 
fur  printing  the  newspaper 

Thomas  said  suggestions  to  provide  free 
subscriptions  to  existing  newspapers  or  to 
mall  mlme<igraphed  sheets  which  might  serve 
the  sjune  purpose  were  turned  down  by  the 
WAMT  t>oard  of  directors 

He  predicted  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment wants  120  million  to  keep  the  cities 
cool'  this  summer,  the  proposed  demonstra- 
tion project  might  be  In  trouble  and  (unds 
which  cou'd  have  been  allocated  by  OEO 
might  he  diverted  to  programs  (or  cities  No 
announcement  (roCT"  Washington  can  be  ex- 
pected for  several  weeks,  he  said 

I  Prom   the   Asheville   iNC)    Citizen, 
May  5.    19671 
Arc    Seeds    Bbino    Sown    pos    Amcxica's 

P«AVOA? 

Just  when  we've  begun  to  hope  that  the 
anti-poverty  program  has  sifted  out  sonae  of 
the  bugs  and  settled  down.  It  comes  up  with 
a  tom-foo!  Idea  that  jolts  our  faith  In  Its 
sa  n  1 1  y 

Currently,  up  around  Boone.  It's  planning 
to  publish  a  government  newspaper-  to  com- 
bat poverty 

The  trouble  Is.  the  sponsors  explain,  "Al- 
though some  commercial  weekly  newspapers 
carry  the  community  news  not  enough  peo- 
ple sub8crlt>e  to  them — some  cant  afford  It. 
some  are  not  Interested,  and  some  can't  read 

So,  with  an  Office  of  Economic  Opfwrtunlty 
grant  of  $179000  Community  Action.  Inc 
of  Boone  (Which  serves  four  surrounding 
counties  of  Watauga.  Avery.  Mitchell,  and 
Yancey  1  proposes  to  publish  a  weekly  news- 
paper and  distribute  It  free,  via  mall,  to 
everybody  In  the  service  area,  Including 
those  who  cant  read 

Now  yiu  might  conclude  that  because  we 
publish  a  newspaper  i  unsubsldlzed)  we're 
biased  on  this  Issue — and  you'd  be  right 
We're  biased,  shocked,  aroused,  opposed 

I(  the  OEO  can  publish  a  weekly  newspaper 
In  Northwest  North  Carolina — and  don't  ever 
doubt  that  It  will  tie  sprinkled  with  govern- 
ment propaganda- -Washington  can  eventu- 
ally spread  Its  newspaper  network  to  cover 
the  United  States    Including  the  dally  field 

It  can  develop — gradually  Insidiously — a 
federal  press,  financed  by  taxpayers'  money 
and  telling  the  American  people  only  what 
It  wants  them  to  hear 

That  is  not  likely?  No  It  Is  not  likely  It  Is 
still  possible 

That  Is  the  prime  tactic  of  dictatorship, 
with  a  controlled  press  the  main  tool 

But  this,  you  say.  Is  just  a  little  project 
up  at  Boone?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  printed  In  a  commercial  shop, 
that  had  a  full-time  news  staff  of  10  and  a 
part-time  staff  of  20? 

No,  what  Is  about  to  happen  in  Northwest 


North  Carolina — unless  YOU  stop  It  is-- is 
a  limited  experiment  In  printed  brainwash — 
a  disguised  attempt  to  insinuate  tbe  federal 
voice  as  a  weekly  Bible. 

But  It  wont  stop  here.  This  Is  merely 
beginning. 

(Prom   the   Morganton    (N  C  i    News-Herald. 
May  6.  19671 

Who  Thought  This  Onx  Up? 

It's  disturbing  to  read  that  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  called  on 
to  supp>ort  a  newspaper  jmd  radio  operation 
In  a  nearby  (our-county  area  In  North  Caro- 
lina 

The  project  Is  proposed  by  WAMT  Commu- 
nity Action,  Inc.,  headquarters  at  Boone,  and 
serving — as  the  WAMT  indicates — the  coun- 
ties of  Watauga.  Avery.  Mitchell  and  Tancey 

This  antlpoverty  agency,  which  undoubt- 
edly has  come  up  with  commendable  job- 
creating  projects  as  many  community  action 
groups  have.  Is  wading  off  over  its  bead.  This 
appraisal  Isn't  prompted  by  the  question  of 
whose  occupational  ox  Is  gored  It  just  hap- 
pens that  we  know  a  little  more  about  news- 
papertng  than  some  other  subjects.  Not 
much,  but  a  little 

So  when  It  Is  announced  that  the  project 
would  Involve  an  eight-page  tabloid  news- 
paper to  be  published  weekly,  with  both  the 
newspaper  and  radio  operation  handled  by  a 
staff  of  28 — eight  full-time  and  20  part-time 
employees,  our  Interest  was  aroused  It 
perked  up  considerably  when  It  was  noted 
that  tbe  total  cost  would  be  about  $179,000 
and  that  the  editor  would  be  paid  $10,000 
a  year 

Skepticism  was  spurred  by  announcement 
that  It  "would  be  federally  financed  but 
would  not  be  federally  controlled,"  with  the 
additional  explanation  that  "a  separate  cor- 
poration would  be  set  up  under  guidelines 
from  WAMT  " 

The  proposed  weekly  paper,  we  are  told, 
would  be  mailed  free  to  about  8,000  low  In- 
come residents  of  the  four  counties,  and  one 
hour  of  broadcast  time  la  planned  dally  over 
existini^  stations.  The  broadcast  operation 
would  Involve  two  mobile  units  which  would 
transmit  through  commercial  stations  at 
Boone  and  Spruce  Pine. 

This  seems  to  be  a  hard,  hard  way  to  cre- 
ate Jobs.  The  desire  to  build  up  newspaper 
readership  In  the  so-called  low  income  group 
Is  commendable.  But  with  the  sum  of  $179.- 
000  (Which  doesn't  Include  any  printing 
equipment  since  the  weekly  would  be  printed 
under  conunerclal  contract)  and  with  28 
persons  who  would  be  employed,  person-to- 
person  Instruction  on  how  to  read  a  news- 
paper could  be  given  to  a  lot  of  people,  com- 
plete with  free  subscription  to  the  existing 
county  seat  newspaper.  This  wouldn't  be  a 
hard  lesson  to  teach,  for  example,  with  Bob 
Rivers'  sprightly  Watauga  Democrat,  a  prize- 
winning  weekly  at  Boone 

Developing  an  Interest  In  newspafwr  read- 
ing Is  one  thing,  but  having  Uncle  Sam  foot 
the  bill  to  publish  a  federally  supported 
but  not  a  federally  controlled  newspaper 
(that's  what  the  man  said)  is  something  else 
again 

Perhaps  the  WAMT  people  thought  they 
would  allay  any  fears  on  the  part  of  existing 
newspa[>er8  by  making  It  clear  that  they 
would  not  accept  any  advertising.  Why  should 
they?  With  the  OflOce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity putting  tax  money  Into  It,  no  revenue 
Is  needed  But  the  statement  doesn't  prevent 
concern  Starting  with  8,000  free  subscribers, 
a  weekly  tabloid  produced  by  such  a  staff 
would  beg  to  be  read  by  everybody  In  the 
area  Soon  there  wouldn't  be  a  high  Income 
or  medium  Income  family  In  the  entire  re- 
gion as  far  as  subscription  lists  are  con- 
cerned Then  the  frugal  mountain  people 
would  begin  to  feel,  "Why  should  I  pay  for 
the  county  se.^t  paper  when  Uncle  Sam  sends 
this  to  me  for  nothing?"  Even  If  that  doesn't 
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b»ppen  quite  thst  tray,  present  MlTertlsen 
would  begin  to  Imagine  tbat  tbe  gOTemoMnt- 
finaneed  paper  Is  "taking  over"  tbs  resrtara 
of  tbe  arss  and  therefore  tbe  fine  papsn, 
which  are  good  advertising  media  tucm,  iiMist 
Eomehow  be  losing  subacrlbcrs  and  tberafora 
It  wouldn't  pay  to  advertise  as  much  aa 
heretofore.  Tbe  result:  irrsparabls  damags. 

If  tbe  WAMT  people  want  to  eraate  38  Jobs. 
they  can  find  an  easier  way.  L«t  tbem  be 
farmed  out  to  the  estabUahed  newspapera 
and  radio  stations  for  work  and  training 
u'h.cb  they  envision  in  their  proposed  proj- 
ect. They  will  learn  more  in  sucb  on-the- 
job  training  than  the  community  action  staff 
could  teach  them,  certainly  If  the  teachers 
ere  as  Idealistic  as  the  dreamy  eggheads  wbo 
thought  up  the  project  In  tbe  first  place. 

What  worries  us  Is  who  sold  this  "bill  of 
goods"  in  Watauga,  Avery,  Mitchell  and  Tan- 
cey counties,  recognized  as  the  home  of  high- 
ly Individualistic  mountain  stock  who  don't 
want  to  be  beholden  to  anybody,  especially 
to  federal  bureaucrats  and  more  especially 
Dsmocratlc  ones. 

If  It  can  happen  there,  tbe  WAMT  may 
be  ahead  for  all  of  us. 

I  From   the   Wliiston -Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 

May  6.   1967] 

Antipovertt  Newspapzk  Is  Opposed 

MoaoANTON. — The  N.C.  Press  Association 
yesterday  spoke  out  against  a  proposed  gov- 
ernment-Bupported  newspaper  and  radio 
operation  by  an  antlpoverty  agency  In  four 
Northwest  North  Carolina  counties. 

The  project  is  proposed  by  WAMY  Com- 
munity Action.  Inc.,  of  Boone,  an  antlpoverty 
agency  In  Watauga,  Avery,  Mitchell  and  Tan- 
cey counties.  The  agency  receives  suppc«^ 
from  the  U.S.  0(&ce  of  Bk:onomlc  Opportunity. 

Speaking  for  the  press  association  were 
C.  M.  Ogle,  president,  and  publisher  of  the 
Time  Ne'WB  at  Hendersonvllle;  and  P.  D.  Pits, 
secretary,  and  editor  of  the  Morganton  News- 
Herald.  They  sent  a  telegram  to  Dr.  WllUaoi 
H.  Plenunons.  chairman  of  the  four-cotinty 
agency,  saying  the  members  of  the  press  aa- 
sodatlon  are  "deeply  disturbed"  about  the 
proposal. 

TEXT    or    MESSAGE 

"We  believe  present  newspapoi  and  radio 
stations  serving  your  area,"  the  message  said, 
"are  doing  an  adequate  job  and.  In  some 
cases,  are  widely  recognized  for  their  excel- 
lence. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  bow  a  federally 
financed  newspaper,  no  matter  bow  lofty  Its 
motives,  could  be  regarded  as  noncompeti- 
tive with  existing  efficient  newspapers. 

"It  seems  lmi>os8lble  to  avoid  eroding  the 
readership,  and  therefore  the  revenue,  of 
private  news  media.  We,  therefore,  strongly 
oppose  this  Invasion  of  the  field  of  Journal- 
ism, and  we  hope  your  group  will  take  a 
second  look  at  tbe  adverse  effect." 

CLOSE    LOOK 

Pits  said  later  that  the  press  organization 
plans  to  taks  a  dose  look  and  "see  what  wa 
can  do  to  stop  It."  He  said  tbat  recent  at- 
tempts to  get  a  similar  project  approved  for 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  were  defeated. 

Victor  Wuamette.  WAMY  public  relatloiM 
representative,  said  the  newspaper  and  radio 
operation  would  be  handled  by  a  staff  of 
28 — eight  full-time  and  30  part-time.  Tbe 
newspaper  editor  would  draw  a  salary  of 
f  10.000  a  year. 

Total  coat  of  the  project  would  be  about 
$179,000. 

Wuamette  said  the  weekly  eight- page  news- 
p.iper  would  be  mailed  free  to  about  8,000 
low  income  families  of  the  four  counties. 
One  hour  of  broadcast  time  dally  Is  planned. 

The  nevrspapMr  would  not  carry  advertising, 
but  would  hire  ao  correspondents.  Waumetts 
claimed  the  project  would  not  compete  wltb 
local  and  area  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 


(Vrom  tlM  OnaaalMfo  (NXX)  Ks«s,  May  10. 

IflffZ] 

ArpaLSCKiaif  Paavna? 

Ttw  OOo*  ef  ■rof  ato<  Opportunl^  apon>- 
■orsd  WAMY  Onmiwmilty-AeUon  Prcgram — 
serving  tbs  four  mountain  counties  al 
Watauga.  Avery,  MltcAeH  and  Tancey — 
vanis  a  grant  from  Washington  to  establlsb 
a  poor  folks'  newspaper.  It  would  cost  $179,- 
000  for  the  first  year— enougb  to  hire  a  sise- 
able  staff  and  20  "eosuiuuilty  correspond- 
mts."  It  voold  be  designed  to  aeqtialnt  tbe 
rural  foUc  o(  tlM  Appalachian  area  with  local 
news  and  Job  opparttmltles. 

Poealbly,  the  Asbevllle  Citizen  overre- 
acted when  It  labeled  this  prc^x)sed  fed- 
erally-sponsored newspE4>er-radlo  operation 
an  "American  Pravda"  and  called  it  "a  lim- 
ited experiment  In  printed  brainwash."  Per- 
bafis  It  would  be,  though  In  fairness  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  WAMT  paper  would 
be  published  by  a  board  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  privately-owned  newspapers 
and  radio  stations. 

Tbe  federal  government,  like  all  govern- 
ments. Is  already  deeply  In  'the  public  in- 
formation business — In  thousands  of  ways. 
Every  government  department  has  publica- 
tions, some  of  them  excellent.  Every  gov- 
enunent  department  does  a  good  bit  of 
radio  advertising,  some  of  It  most  consttruc- 
tlve.  So  tbe  Issue  here  is  an  Issue  of  propor- 
tion and  degree  rather  than  principle. 

We  think  tbe  taxpayers  whose  funds  would 
support  such  a  venture  agree  that  programs 
like  the  war  on  poverty  should  have  ade- 
quate channels  of  c<»nmunlcatlon  emd  con- 
tact with  those  whom  they  serve.  The  stick- 
ing pcdnt  la  a  subsidised  prees,  wblch  is  a 
noxious  and  dangero-us  Idea,  whether  It  re- 
sults from  tbe  secret  shenanigans  of  the  CIA 
or  USIA,  or  from  needless  Intmslons  on  the 
private  press. 

Northwestern  North  Carolina,  fortunately, 
Is  not  Impoverished  In  re8p>ect  of  function- 
ing newspapers.  Boone,  the  focus  of  the 
WAMT  project,  la  the  home  of  the  Wataug^a 
Democrat,  a  weekly  newspaper  that  is  a  pe- 
rennial prise  winner  In  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  contests.  There  are  many  other 
papers  of  merit  either  In,  or  within  circulat- 
ing range  of,  the  four-county  area. 

The  guiding  principle  here  should  be  need. 
Could  an  OEO  newspaper  do  more  for  the 
area  than  Its  many  good  newspapers  are  al- 
ready doing?  Tbe  case  would  be  hard  to 
make,  we  suspect.  And  we  further  s'uspect 
tbat  tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opporttmlty 
could  find  UKve  productive  ways  to  spend 
$178.000— wltb  more  to  follow. 


SWORDS  AND  PLOWSHARES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Dakota, 
Senator  McOovern,  has  begun  to  awaken, 
as  no  (me  else,  our  realization  that  we  no 
kxiger  have  vast  surpluses  of  food.  As  the 
former  IXrector  of  the  food-for-peace 
program,  he  speaks  with  authority  in 
pointing  out  that  when  we  move  into  the 
next  c^itury,  the  world  will  have  twice 
as  many  mouths  to  feed  as  now. 

An  excellent  appraisal  of  what  this 
means.  In  relation  to  our  agricultural 
States,  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the 
containment  of  communism,  appears  in 
the  May  4  issue  of  the  Intermountain,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
Tbe  article,  written  by  Ben  Goddard, 
sharply  emphasizes  that  we  would  do 
well  to  heed  the  distinguished  Senator's 
words. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd. 


There  being'  no  ob^eetton.  the  article 
was  OKdaied  to  be  printed  ki  the  Bbqoko, 
asfoUowe: 

(By  Ben  Ooddard) 

Senator  Oeorge  McGovem  of  South  Da- 
ko4a  tells  ua  we  have  about  twenty  years  to 
win  what  be  calls  tbe  BKist  Important  war 
In  'the  history  of  this  world  .  .  .  tbe  war 
against  hunger. 

Tbere  haa  been  ao  much  talk  over  tbe  past 
ten  years  about  soil  banks,  price  supports 
and  food  surpluses,  be  reports,  tbat  we  have 
all  but  lulled  ourselves  to  sleep.  We  no  longex 
have  the  great  surpluses  In  this  country  that 
gave  rise  to  the  food  for  peace  programs. 

There  are  now  approximately  three  and 
one  haJf  billion  persons  In  the  world  ...  In 
thirty  odd  years  there  will  be  over  seven  bll- 
Uon  mouths  to  feed. 

CommuHlam  thrifee  on  hunger,  poverty 
and  want.  It  Is  the  professed  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  curb 
the  growth  of  communism  throughout  the 
world.  If  that,  and  not  tmpertallsm,  is  our 
goal  it  behooves  tts  to  heed  the  -words  of 
Senator  McGovem. 

n>AHO    WOT7U}    CAIN 

In  Idaho,  as  in  other  agricultural  states, 
we  have  a  vested  Interest  In  a  radical  change 
In  our  foreign  policy.  No  Idahoan  should  sup- 
port a  foreign  policy  of  bombs  and  bullets 
when  we  can  support  a  foreign  policy  of  but- 
ter and  accomplish  much  more. 

At  one  i>eriod  in  her  history  Idaho  sent 
two  men  to  the  United  States  Senate  who 
were  loudly  and  effectively  opposed  to  war  as 
an  extension  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Isolationist  views  of  Senators  Borah 
and  Pope  are  no  longer  popular,  but  tbe 
motivation  for  those  views  is  no  less  sound. 
WAS  uravsTnas 

Senator  Pope  served  on  the  committee  that 
touched  off  an  interiiatlonal  conunotion  with 
their  revelations  of  business  practices  within 
the  munitions  Industry.  The  Nye  Ccnunlttee 
dared  to  suggest  that  the  U.S.  just  might 
have  avoided  World  War  I  had  there  been  a 
more  enlightened  policy  toward  the  financial 
and  material  support  of  European  conflicts. 

Some  thirty  years  later  an  American  Presi- 
dent, In  a  fare-well  address,  warned  his  public 
to  beware  of  the  growing  "military-industrial 
complex."  At  this  date  even  the  agrarian 
segment  of  the  eoonooiy  has  refused  to  heed 
the  words  of  President  Elsenhower  and  have 
forgotten  their  traditional  hostility  toward 
the  great  manufact-urlng  Interests. 

Today  a  whole  generation  of  Americans 
look  with  hostility  and  dlstruBt  toward  those 
who  would  oppose  our  current  military 
posture. 

QUIXT    BZU.IONS 

A  vast  segment  of  our  society  has,  with 
their  sUence,  given  consent  to  the  destruc- 
tion by  our  government  of  disarmament  talks 
when  nuclear  disarmament  -was  within  our 
grasp. 

If  there  is.  in  fact,  a  military-Industrial 
complex  in  this  country  they  have  done  a 
marvelous  job  of  flag  waving,  oonunle  hunt- 
ing, and  fear  provoking.  We  now  accept  'with- 
out a  quiver  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  on 
war  yet  grow  ll-vld  In  anger  at  the  thought 
of  the  pittance  devoted  to  poUutlon  control. 

Bven  the  segment  of  the  population  that 
stands  to  make  the  greatest  econocnic  gain 
from  an  enlightened  foreign  policy  lean  on 
their  collective  plows  and  meekly  accept  ever 
increasing  appropriations  for  an  ever  In- 
creasing arms  race  and  an  ever  decreasing 
chance  of  survival. 

We  all  know  that  you  cannot  destroy  an 
Ideology  with  bombs.  (The  Romans  couldnt 
do  It  and  tbey  bad  Uons.)  Tbe  only  way  to 
defeat  communism  Is  to  feed,  dotbe  and 
shelter  It  to  death. 
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WHAT  oxrauaott  couu>  oo 


Think.  Ju*t  tor  a  momant.  wbM  tba  bll- 
Uona  spent  on  w»r  could  do  tn  tine  Mountain 
Boom  deaert.  Tm«g1n«  wbax  tlM  crop*  tpring- 
tnc  from  that  LrrlgaUon  enriched  land  oould 
do  In  Cftmbodla  or  Thailand  or   Ar^ntlnji. 

A  poUc7  of  mulu-lateral  aid  to  under- 
d*T«lop*d  and  dereloplng  natlona  would 
produce  bnmeaaurable  beneflta  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  With  fuat  a  portion  of  our  war 
budget  we  could  find  useful  forma  of  Idaho 
food  products  for  every  nation  in  the  world 

Idaho  farmers  could  Ond  a  market  for 
mllltona  of  dollars  worth  of  increaaed  pro- 
duction. Thouaanda  of  acrea  of  non-lrrlgat«d 
land  could  be  placed  under  cultivation  brtng- 
Inc  new  farms,  new  crope  and  new  food 
proceaalng  Jobs  to  Idaho. 

{•LOWSHAKX    STILL    TKl    GOAL 

It  aeema  ludicrous  for  tin  Idaho  farmer  to 
aupport  a  war  thousands  of  nulea  from  home, 
from  which  we  see  ao  appreciable  gain  and 
which  causes  severe  strain  on  our  economy 
we  could  be  involved  in  a  program  of  aid 
and  development  that  would  result  m  tre- 
mendous political  benefits  and  pour  millions 
of  dollars  Into  the  economy 

It  la  wise  to  turn  our  back  on  the  Isola- 
tionism of  Senator  Borah,  we  Uve  In  a  world 
too  Hnall  and  too  troubled  to  not  be  con- 
cerned   with    our    fellow    inhabitants 

It  Is  not.  however,  wise  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  need  for  turning  swords  into  plow- 
abare*.  we  live  in  a  much  too  destructive 
a^e  to  forget  that  our  lives  may  depend  on  It 


aELECnVE    SERVICE    ACT    OF    1967 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICE31  Is  there 
further  morning  businesA''  It  not.  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  Utle 

The  LKCiSLATrvK  CLtRK.  A  bill  1 8.  1432) 
to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  TOESrOINQ  OFFICER  The  cleric 
win  call  the  roU 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimoujs  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  pending  question  Is  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  195.  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  HAtniLDl. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  query  the  acting  majority  leader 
concerning  the  program  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  and  also  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  if  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  Inquiry  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  may  I  say 
that  the  majority  leader,  prior  to  his 
deputure  yesterday  on  official  business, 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
wmild  complete  the  Selective  Service  Act 
extension  by  the  conclusion  of  business 
today  and,  if  such  were  the  case,  the 
Senate  should  go  over  until  noon  Mon- 
day next. 

I  am  Informed  that  no  bills  are  pres- 
ently on  the  calendar  ready  for  floor  ac- 


tion ;  so  If  we  can  complete  action  on  the 
pending  bill  at  a  reasonable  hour  today, 
I  shall  move.  In  the  event  I  am  acting 
as  leader  at  the  close  of  business  today — 
and  if  I  am  not  so  acting.  I  am  sure  that 
the  majority  whip  will  so  move — that 
upon  the  completion  of  business  today 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

On  Monday  it  Is  anticipated  that  S. 
1031.  the  Peace  Corps  authorization  bill, 
which  was  reported  today  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  will  be 
ready  for  action  on  the  floor  After  the 
disposal  of  this  bill  next  week,  the  lead- 
ership hopes  to  bring  up  the  second  sup- 
plemental and  Interior  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  acting  majority  leader 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distlnguLshed  minority 
leader 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT  OP   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS  1432.  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
and  for  other  punx>«es 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
iMr.  HAxriELDl 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recog- 
nized 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  Pre.sldent.  first  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Rus- 
sell ; 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  during  tl  e  holding 
of  hearings  on  the  National  Selective 
Service  Act.  I  believe  he  gave  ample  op- 
portunity and  very  fair  hearing  to  all 
who  wished  to  be  heard  At  that  time,  I 
presented  to  that  committee  some  of  the 
arguments  on  behalf  of  voluntary  serv- 
ice 

I  believe  that  today  we  have  a  number 
of  obligations  as  we  consider  the  selec- 
tive service  program  and  extension  of 
this  conscription  program,  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  our  obligation  to  the  young 
people  of  this  country,  a  generation 
which  we  are  calling  upon  to  provide  the 
military  manpower  to  give  the  Nation  an 
adequate  defense  program 

I  hope  that  my  views  concerning  vol- 
untary service  are  not  confused  or  mis- 
understood I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
immediately  move  to  the  abolition  of  the 
draft,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  that 
happen,  without  recognizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  transition  period 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  have  an 
abrupt  change  of  one  military  manpower 
procurement  policy  and  the  establish- 
ment of  another  procurement  program 
without  a  transition 

I  therefore  offer  In  this  amendment  a 
proposal  that  the  Senate  go  on  record  as 
establishing  a  basic  consensus,  a  con- 
sensus endorsing  the  objective  of  moving 
toward  a  voluntary  system  as  soon  as 
such  Gu:tlon  Is  feasible 

The  heart  of  this  amendment  Is  found 
on  page  2.  subsection     5)   which  reads: 

Whenever  such  reassessment  reveals  that  a 
system  of  Involuntary  Inductions  can  be  re- 
placed by  a  system  based  on  the  free  choice 


of  individuals  at  an  overall  cost  the  Nation 
can  reasonably  afford.  Congress  should  act  to 
facilitate  the  prompt  termination  of  Invol- 
untary Inductions  and  a  transition  to  an  ef- 
fective voluntary  system  for  the  procurement 
of  military  manpower. 

I  think  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  no  one  Is  requesting  abolition  of  the 
draft  Immediately,  but  rather  It  Is  re- 
quested that  Congress  go  on  record  as 
seeking  an  objective  and  goal  which  I 
think  Is  really  in  the  minds  of  most  Sen- 
ators and  Is  certainly  supported  by  many 
people,  both  In  the  military  and  outside 
of  the  military. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  or 
three  things  as  they  relate  to  our  young 
people  Many  times  we  hear  that  our 
youth  Is  not  responsible  or  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  our  country,  espe- 
cially In  the  area  of  manpower  for  our 
military  organizations. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  an  unfair  Indictment 
against  our  youth  to  Imply  that  young 
people  do  not  have  sufficient  patriotism 
and  love  for  country  to  create  a  desire 
and  an  Incentive  on  their  part  to  respond 
to  our  countr>"s  needs. 

I  believe  this  generation  is  by  far  the 
greatest  generation  of  young  people  that 
this  country  has  ever  produced  since  my 
generation,  and  my  generation  was  the 
greatest  up  until  that  time.  However 
I  think  that  when  we  consider  the  young 
people  of  this  generation — with  all  of  the 
demands  placed  upon  their  time  and 
talents  and  skills  and  with  the  explosion 
of  technology  and  Information  that  they 
are  expected  to  understand  and  to  be- 
come proficient  in — we  must  recognize 
that  our  young  people  today  have  not 
only  a  great  challenge  but  that  they  are 
also  responding  to  that  challenge. 

We  sometimes  tend  to  think  of  our 
youth  as  being  represented  by  a  few  who 
become  involved  In  activities  which  re- 
ceive a  great  deal  of  publicity,  those  few 
who  may  be  erratic  In  their  deportment 
and  those  who  may  be  extreme  in  their 
expressions  of  opinion  and  in  their  de- 
sires to  become  Involved. 

I  should  hope  that  we  would  be  per- 
ceptive enough  not  to  classify  all  young 
people  by  the  erratic  sensationalism  of 
the  few.  When  one  visits  college  and 
university  campuses,  as  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  do  over  the  years,  he  will  note 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  young 
people  are   responsive   and  responsible. 

I  believe  that  voluntary  service  would 
be  such  a  program  as  would  find  the 
young  people  responding  to  the  needs 
of  that  service  If  they  were  given  the 
proper  challenge  and  Incentives. 

We  have  developed  a  great  thing  In 
this  country  over  the  many  decades  of 
our  existence,  and  I  refer  to  It  as  our 
character  of  volunteerlsm.  We  have,  In 
this  country,  depended  a  great  deal  upon 
volunteerlsm  in  our  many  social  pro- 
grams and  in  many  of  our  programs  of 
economic  and  political  Importance.  They 
exist  on  the  basis  of  volunteer  support 
and  volunteer  contribution. 

I  believe  that  If  we  all  recognize  the 
number  of  hours  and  the  money  and  the 
energies  and  the  efforts  that  have  been 
put  Into  many  of  these  groups  and  or- 
ganizations, not  under  coercion  or  com- 
pulsion, but  because  the  American  peo- 
ple have  traditionally  responded  to  na- 
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tlonal  needs  when  they  were  properly 
articulated  and  expressed. 

I  think  this  characteristic  Is  something 
that  should  be  jealously  guarded  and 
preserved.  I  believe  further  that  we  must 
preserve  this  characteristic  In  the  field 
of  military  manpower  procurement.  We 
have  not  really  believed  deeply  enough 
In  volunteerlsm  to  have  faith  that  it 
can  be  done. 

I  do  not  say  that  military  conscrip- 
tion under  a  coercive  conscription  pro- 
gram Is  always  out  of  place  within  our 
national  existence,  but  depends  on  the 
circumstances.  I  think  we  should  use  it 
as  a  last  resort. 

I  think  In  times  of  national  emergency 
when  the  Nation  Itself  Is  threatened  and 
must  acquire  vast  numbers  of  men,  a 
military  conscription  program  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  effactive  and  impor- 
tant instrument  for  procurement.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe,  even  under  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  today  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  that  our  Nation  Is  involved 
In  a  national  emergency  that  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  this  Nation. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  the  conscription 
program  is  the  easy  way  out;  it  is  the 
way  in  which  we  can  acquire  numbers 
of  young  people  without  depending  on 
the  Ingenuity,  the  creativity,  that  could 
devise  a  voluntary  system  to  get  the 
manpower  necessary  even  to  fight  a  war 
in  Vietnam. 

I  believe,  also,  that  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  basic  policy  involved. 
We  are  all  concerned  about  having 
adequate  defense  for  our  country,  but  I 
believe  we  should  ask  ourselves  three 
questions.  In  any  kind  of  national  de- 
fense program,  we  have  to  look  at  certain 
realities  and  we  have  to  recognize  them 
not  only  in  terms  and  times  of  war  but 
also  in  the  programs  and  in  the  actions  to 
which  we  commit  ourselves  under  the 
authority  of  a  peacetime  government.  I 
would  say  that  these  are  the  three  ques- 
tions we  should  ask  ourselves: 

One.  does  the  military  procurement 
program  preserve  the  maximum  amount 
of  individual  liberty  and  freedom  from 
imjustified  Intrusion  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Two,  is  it  a  system  which  is  fair  in  its 
application,  so  that  every  young  man — 
not  a  few,  but  every  young  man — 
receives  equal  treatment,  and  no  young 
man  Is  required  to  make  sacrifices  that 
are  not  demanded  of  his  peers? 

Three,  does  the  military  procurement 
program  provide  us  with  a  system  that 
would  give  us  maximum  national  security 
and  the  most  economical  kind  of  system 
to  provide  the  armed  services  with  the 
needed  quantity  and  quality  of  man- 
power? 

When  we  ask  ourselves  these  questions, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  currently 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  one  of 
the  three.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
say  that  a  coercive  conscription  system 
is  one  which  Is  other  than  a  maximum 
intrusion  Into  the  lives  of  our  young 
people.  It  eliminates  the  opportunity  of 
choice  of  giving  service  to  their  country. 
Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  believe  that 
every  person  has  a  duty  to  his  country, 
to  give  service  to  his  country;  but  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  adopt  the  narrow 


attitude  that  one  gives  sendee  to  his 
country  or  renders  service  to  his  coim- 
try  on^  In  a  military  uniform.  I  believe 
there  are  other  ways  In  which  one  can 
contribute  and  give  service  to  one's 
country. 

The  basic  character  of  conscription 
has  been  very  eloquently  described  over 
the  years.  Daniel  Webster  spoke  on  this 
system.  Men  of  later  date  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  system.  One  of  the 
greatest  Senators  who  has  ever  served  in 
the  UJ3.  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Robert  Taft,  described  the  philosophy  of 
conscription: 

It  Is  said  that  a  compulsory  draft  is  a 
democratic  system.  I  deny  that  It  has  Einy- 
thlng  to  do  with  democracy.  It  Is  neither 
democratic  nor  undemocratic.  It  Is  far  more 
typical  of  totalitarianism  nations  than  of 
democratic  nations.  The  theory  behind  It 
leads  directly  to  totalitarianism.  It  is  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  principles  of  individual 
liberty  which  have  always  been  considered  a 
part  of  American  democracy.  .  .  .  The  prin- 
ciple of  a  compulsory  draft  Is  Isaslcally 
wrong. 

These  are  the  words  of  Adial  Steven- 
son, who  had  given  great  thought  to,  and 
expressed  great  concern  about,  the  free- 
dom of  mankind: 

Every  young  man  who  has  served  In  our 
armed  forces  knows  the  Incredible  waste  of 
our  present  system  of  forced  but  short-term 
service.  He  knows  the  money  that  could  be 
saved,  the  new  efficiency  that  could  result 
from  a  volunteer  system  which  calls  on  young 
men  not  to  endure  two  years  of  service  be- 
cause they  have  to,  but  to  choose  It  for  a 
longer  period  because  it  offers  advantages 
that  seem  to  them  {^pealing. 

William  P.  Buckley,  only  a  year  or  so 
ago,  said: 

The  not  so  very  long-term  objective  should 
be  to  eliminate  the  draft  In  favor  of  a  pro- 
fessional army  of  volunteers,  who  would 
greatly  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  armed 
services,  and  relieve  the  clvU  population  of 
an  experience  which.  Insofar  as  it  Is  unre- 
lated to  true  necessity,  Is  debasing,  and  an 
unnecessary — and  therefore  inexcusable- 
encroachment  on  individual  freedom. 

We  should  recall  that  the  two  p>olitlcal 
party  platforms  of  1964 — the  Republican 
Party  platform  and  the  Democratic 
Party  platform — addressed  themselves 
to  the  question  of  conscription.  Listen  to 
the  words  of  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
form In  1964: 

...  we  pledge: 

Re-evaluation  of  the  armed  forces'  man- 
power procurement  programs  with  the  goal 
of  replacing  Involuntary  Inductions  as  soon 
as  possible  by  an  efficient  voluntary  system, 
offering  real  career  incentives; 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  Demo- 
cratic National  platform  of  1964: 

On  August  36,  the  Democratic  Convention 
promised  In  its  platform  to  "pursue  our 
examination  of  the  selective  service  program 
to  make  certain  that  It  is  continued  only 
as  long  as  It  is  necessary  and  that  we  meet 
our  manpower  needs  without  social  or 
economic  injustice." 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  today  would  do  exactly  as 
these  two  platforms  proposed.  It  merely 
seeks  to  establish  again  the  consensus 
that  we  will  move  toward  a  voluntary 
system  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
effective. 


Following  the  1964  Republican  con- 
vention— In  fact,  only  recently — my  par- 
ty's candidate  for  the  Presidency  In  1964, 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  made  a  very 
interesting  comment.  I  should  also  say 
that  we  could  refer  to  him  as  Gen. 
Barry  Goldwater.  He  said: 

Conservatives  want  to  end  the  draft — 
period.  They  do  not  want  to  extend  It  to  any 
other  form  of  service.  They  sympathize  with 
the  alms  of  the  system,  but  they  cannot  and 
do  not  E3rmpathlze  with  the  method,  no 
matter  what  its  motive.  .  .  . 

The  conservative  position  Is  based  solidly 
upon  the  notion  that  man's  most  funda- 
mental right  and  responsibility  Is  to  live  his 
own  life. 

So  whether  we  are  quoting  John  Gal- 
braith  or  Adlal  Stevenson  or  Barry  Gold- 
water  or  William  Buckley,  I  believe  we 
see  that  liberty — individual  liberty — 
transcends  the  political  philosophies  of 
various  public  officials  and  politicians; 
that  when  we  talk  about  individual  free- 
dom, it  is  something  that  concerns  all 
Americans. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  other 
thing  about  our  young  people  today.  We 
read  a  number  of  articles  about  the 
evasion  mentality  that  exists  today. 
When  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed,  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n,  my  class- 
mates on  the  vmiversity  campus,  my 
friends  and  I,  listened  to  President  Roose- 
velt ask  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Japan  and  Germany.  During  the  period 
that  followed,  we,  as  a  group,  as  a  body, 
moved  out  of  our  university  life  and 
sought  enlistment.  We  went  out  to  enlist 
on  a  volimtary  basis,  because  our  Nation 
had  been  attacked,  and  we  recognized 
our  obligation  to  our  Nation.  We  felt 
sorry  for  those  who  could  not  get  into 
the  military  organizations  of  their 
choice.  We  felt  sorry  for  those  who  were 
turned  down  and  who  were  deferred  be- 
cause they  were  not  able  to  pass  the 
physical  qualifications  or  other  qualifica- 
tions. Yet  today  we  read  articles  stating 
that  the  opposite  is  true:  that  many 
young  people  today  feel  sorry  for  those 
who  have  to  serve  and  who  cannot  avoid 
or  evade  the  draft  or  military  service. 

I  do  not  know  how  widespread  this 
evasion  mentality  is.  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  too  widespread.  But  wher- 
ever and  to  what  degree  it  exists,  I  be- 
lieve It  concerns  all  Americans.  We  can- 
not brush  It  aside  by  merely  saying, 
"Well,  that  is  typical  of  the  youth."  I  be- 
lieve that  whenever  young  people  seek  to 
avoid  responsibility,  even  under  a  law 
with  which  they  disagree.  It  tends  to 
undermine  the  very  concept  of  citizen 
responsibility  in  this  country;  and  we 
should  analyze  the  causes  of  this  kind  of 
evasion  mentality,  no  matter  to  what  de- 
gree it  exists. 

I  submit  that  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  this  evasion  mentality  is  the  failure 
of  our  Government  to  establish  a  system 
of  incentives  to  adequately  reward  and 
encourage  voluntary  enlistment.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  situation  in  which  we  can 
point  our  finger  to  our  youth  and  say 
that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with 
anything  further  than  the  more  or  less 
dogmatic  statement  that  this  is  typically 
immature  youth.  In  many  ways,  there  Is 
a  far  more  profound  understanding  of 
life  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  young 
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people  today  than  on  the  part  of  some 
adnlta  In  our  society. 

They  want  to  be  Involved  In  life  and 
they  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  solution  of 
problems.  They  are  not  willing  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines  and  let  others  run  the  world. 
They  do  want  to  be  a  part  because  they 
are  concerned  about  the  world  In  which 
they  live.  We  should  encourage  this  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  for  construc- 
tive contribution  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity for  participauon. 

There  are  many  times  when  we  talk 
about  this  invasion  of  individual  freedom 
and  responsibility  People  l)ecome  con- 
cerned that  perhaps  we  would  not  get  a 
auAclent  nuinber  of  volunteers  under  a 
volunteer  system. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  to  under- 
stand. I  believe,  some  of  the  very  Im- 
port«nt  facts  and  data  surrounding  the 
military  needs  today  and  the  manpower 
pool  we  have.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  to- 
day we  have  over  12  million  young  men 
In  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  26.  In  other  words,  the  eligible 
manpower  pool  today  is  in  excess  of  12 
iwinwii  from  which  we  can  draw,  either 
through  conscription  or  through  enlist- 
ments. 

When  we  have  this  many  people  In 
our  manpower  pool  we  must  recognize 
that  we  can  establish  Incentives  to  get 
the  nuinber  required  to  serve  In  the  mili- 
tary forces.  Prior  to  the  Vietnam  buildup 
we  had  a  standing  military  force  of  about 
2.7  million.  In  all  probability  we  will 
need  this  number,  at  least.  In  the  next  3 
to  10  years  after  Vietnam.  However.  I 
wlah  to  point  out  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain this  level  of  manpower  we  would 
ODly  have  to  recruit  through  enlistments 
and  voluntary  response  five  out  of  every 
100  young  men  between  18  and  26  who 
are  in  the  manpower  pool.  I  believe  this 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  sufficient 
numbers  from  which  to  draw  on  the  vol- 
untary basis. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  was 
presented  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  which  listed  some  10  direc- 
tives which  I  believe  would  provide  the 
kind  of  Incentives  under  which  we  would 
get  the  Qve  out  of  100  to  enlist  on  a  vol- 
unteer ba&U. 

I  wish  to  mention  a  few  of  them,  not 
in  any  order  of  priority.  First,  there  Is 
the  matter  of  pay  increase.  I  do  not  luiow 
how  many  Senators  have  read  the  In- 
terestln«  study  by  Dr.  Walter  CM  of  the 
University  of  Washington  Department  of 
EcMiomlca.  He  recently  made  a  study  as 
to  the  cost  of  national  defense  and  the 
relation  to  manpower  procurement.  He 
estimated  In  his  study  that  It  costs  each 
young  man  who  goes  Into  our  military 
service  about  $1,000  a  year:  that  Is  to 
My.  U  he  were  in  a  civilian  capacity,  he 
could  earn  that  amount  more  than  he  Is 
reeslvlng.  He  draws  a  reasonable  and 
Xalr  conclusion  that  we  are  not  only  ask- 
ing young  men  today  to  contribute  2 
jrears  ol  their  lives  for  military  service, 
but  that  we  are  asking  them.  In  effect. 
to  aubsidlae  our  national  defense  costs  by 
falllDg  to  give  them  realistic  pay. 

Mr.  President,  one  incentive  would  be 
to  bring  our  military  pay  scales  into  a 
greater  relatloo&hip  to  the  pay  which 
tbcy  would  receive  if   they   were  In  a 


civilian  capacity  Tht  bill  I  propose  would 
establish  a  $30  across-the-board  increase 
In  the  seven  pay  rates  In  the  first  seven 
enlisted  classlflcatlons  a  $30  Increase 
would  cost  about  $1,063,000,000  over  what 
is  now  being  paid. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  would  not 
necessarily  mean  additional  cost  In 
terms  of  the  total  budget  because  there 
would  be  many  savings  created  through 
reorgantxatlon  of  the  military  For  In- 
stance, the  Department  of  Defense  al- 
ready has  undertaken  to  determine  Jobs 
now  being  performed  by  combat- trained 
military  personnel  that  could  be  per- 
formed by  civilians:  they  are  moving 
nonmilltary  personnel  into  these  posi- 
tions to  cut  down  on  the  cost 

In  estimating  the  savings  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  civilian  personnel  we  must 
look  at  studies  made  by  such  experts  as 
Representative  Thomas  Ctjktis.  He  esti- 
mates the  cost  to  maintain  a  foot  soldier 
at  $18,000  a  year.  I  submit  that  one  can 
get  a  bartender  for  an  officer's  club,  or 
a  typist,  or  a  clerk  for  much  less  than 
$18,000  a  year,  and  it  could  be  done  from 
the  civilian  labor  market.  There  are  other 
reclassifications  which  could  be  made  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  combat- 
trained  men  being  used  today  for  non- 
combat  duties. 

There  are  other  costs  in  our  present 
system;  it  is  not  efficient  and  it  is  not 
economical  I  could  illustrate  these  costs 
In  many  ways  but  I  shall  do  it  in  this 
way  Gen  Lynn  Smith,  an  authority  on 
manpower  In  the  Army,  reported  that 
at  no  time  does  more  than  43  percent  of 
our  Army  have  more  than  1  year's  expe- 
rience because  of  the  high  personnel 
turnover 

We  are  told  that  In  the  draftee  clas- 
sification we  have  about  a  95-percent 
turnover  That  mean.s.  on  the  average. 
that  a  man  who  is  drafted  serves  about 
1  9  years  and  then  he  leaves  the  military 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  we  find. 
according  to  Department  of  Defense 
statistics,  that  we  have  only  about  15- 
to  16-percent  turnover  in  the  group 
which  has  chosen  the  military  as  a 
career  I  believe  we  can  obviously  con- 
clude that  the  high  rate  of  turnover  ts  a 
matter  that  need  not  be  continued 

If  we  could  reduce  the  personnel  turn- 
over It  would  make  for  a  more  economic 
and  efficient  system  We  could  reduce 
the  number  of  training  stations,  we 
could  reduce  the  number  of  boot  camps, 
we  could  reduce  the  number  of  person- 
nel Involved  In  training  programs,  be- 
cause we  would  not  have  this  high  rate  of 
turnover.  Intake  and  output,  as  far  as 
personnel  is  concerned  we  would  reduce 
the  number  of  personnel  engaged  In 
training  and  we  would  save  money. 

Dr.  Ol's  report  referred  to  the  fact  that 
we  could  save  79,000  personnel  now  en- 
gaged In  training  programs  through  a 
voluntary  system  with  Its  reduced  turn- 
over; 79,000  now  engaged  in  training 
could  be  devoting  their  time  to  other 
military  activities 

When  we  consider  all  of  these  various 
methods  of  reorganization  I  believe  we 
oonld  then  say  It  la  economically  feasi- 
ble to  move  toward  a  voluntary  system. 

The  Cordiner  report  was  issued  In 
1957   by  a  Committee   appointment  by 


President  Elsenhower.  Mr.  Ralph  Cordi- 
ner. a  distinguished  Industrial  leader, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  group.  They 
reported  on  a  study  of  military  man- 
power needs,  and  military  personnel,  and 
found  that  about  a  10-percent  reduction 
could  be  made  In  the  number  of  Army 
maintenance  technicians  alone  if  we 
had  a  professional  military  personnel 
program  which  would  reduce  the  per- 
sonnel turnover. 

Cordiner  said.  In  effect.  In  this  report, 
that  we  could  save  over  $1  billion  In  ma- 
terial and  maintenance,  not  considering 
the  fact  that  we  could  save  In  the  reduc- 
tion of  maintenance  personnel. 

I  do  not  believe  It  Is  logical  to  argue 
that  we  cannot  move  Into  a  voluntary 
system  because  of  the  high  cost  of  a 
system  of  that  type.  We  could  have  a 
reduction  In  our  present  military  pro- 
grams to  offset  a  major  part  of  the  In- 
creased cost  of  higher  pay  scales  and 
material. 

Also,  we  must  recognize  that  there 
are  other  incentives  besides  pay.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  serving  In  the  mili- 
tary, or  any  man  who  has  served  In  the 
military,  would  deny  the  fact  that  a 
military  man  has  the  same  desires  and 
ambitions  for  his  family  as  a  civilian 
has  for  his  family.  A  man  going  Into  the 
military  makes  certain  basic  sacrifices, 
but  I  belle\e  we  can  do  more  to  enhance 
the  life  of  the  military  than  we  have 
done 

The  old  Idea  that  we  must  maintain 
and  build  houses  square  and  line  them 
up  In  a  row  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
Oregon  we  have  a  small  military  Instal- 
lation called  Camp  Adair.  There  was  a 
need  there  for  housing  for  military  per- 
sonnel. Instead  of  proceeding  on  the 
same  old  format  of  building  houses  In  a 
row,  they  engaged  architects  to  bulM 
housing  for  military  personnel  with  dis- 
tinctive architectural  design,  and  with 
contour  roadways,  lawns,  gardens- 
much  as  a  real  estate  subdlvlder  would 
develop.  We  found  that  not  only  would 
this  provide  us  with  the  necessary  facil- 
ities for  military  families  but  the  hap- 
piness and  the  esthetic  satisfaction 
would  create  a  higher  morale  factor  at 
that  particular  camp.  This  Is  only  one 
small  example  of  what  can  be  done  to 
enhance  the  environmental  life  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  We  have  neglected  the 
cultural  life  of  military  persormel.  Show- 
ing a  movie  once  a  week  or  every  night 
of  the  week  la  not  a  cultural  life  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  military  fam- 
ilies. Having  an  officers  club  or  a  place 
where  a  program  can  be  put  on  once  a 
month,  or  every  2  months  for  social 
activities.  Is  not  enough. 

We  need  to  do  more  In  the  ares  of 
education  for  those  committed  to  mili- 
tary life.  Educational  opportunities  must 
be  updated.  They  must  be  upgraded  as 
well.  I  know  that  the  military  man  wants 
the  same  educational  opportunities  for 
his  youngsters  as  a  man  in  civilian  life 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  caimot  provide 
these  opportunities,  not  only  for  young- 
sters in  military  families,  but  also  for 
the  educational  continuation  and  experi- 
ence of  the  military  man  himaelf. 

In  my  bill,  there  are  provisions  for  ex- 
panding vocational,  technical,  and  other 
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kinds  of  educational  opportunities  for 
military  personnel.  In  other  words,  what 
I  am  saying  is  basically  this;  That  if  we 
use  our  creative  genius,  and  move  as  a 
group  toward  a  basic  objective  and  goal, 
I  beheve  that  we  can  establish  a  volun- 
tary system  that  would  have  the  neces- 
sary incentives  to  provide  us  with  the 
required  manpower. 

I  do  not  accept  the  easy  way  out  by 
saying  we  have  to  continue  the  present 
system  because  we  dare  not  create  a 
new  one.  Again  I  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  ask  for  an  abrupt  end  of  one  system 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  All  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  do  Is  to  give  a  statement 
of  consensus  to  our  young  people,  to  the 
military  people  today  who  are  already 
veterans,  that  we  are  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  voluntary  system. 

The  military  has  moved  Into  a  period 
of  sophisticated  weaponry.  The  old  Idea 
that  we  wanted  quantity  in  manpower 
is  no  longer  appropriate.  We  need  quan- 
tity, of  course,  but  It  is  of  lesser  impor- 
tance. We  now  have  to  consider  the  qual- 
ity of  manpower  in  terms  of  trained 
skills,  so  far  as  operating  this  militarily 
sophisticated  weaponry  Is  concerned, 
when  we  consider  that  many  of  these 
weapons  demand  teamwork.  In  which 
every  man  on  that  team  is  Interdepend- 
ent. But  about  the  time  they  get  the 
man  trained  to  act  In  a  team  effort,  his 
time  Is  up  and  he  leaves  the  military 
service  because  he  wants  to  get  out  Just 
as  soon  as  he  can.  This  does  not  lend 
itself  to  efficiency  in  military  operations. 

As  we  look  at  the  problems  the  mili- 
tary faces  today,  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize,  too,  that  there  Is  not  going 
to  be  a  simple  answer  to  this  problem. 
I  do  not  Indicate  that  there  is  a  simple 
answer,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  can 
indicate  not  only  to  ourselves  but  also 
to  the  military  personnel,  and  to  our 
young  people,  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider this  on  a  basis  that  It  Is  not  going 
to  be  Just  4  years  of  more  of  the  same, 
but  we  are  going  to  try  to  reduce  it  to  a 
period  necessary  to  create  a  volimtary 
system. 

That  is  why  I  have  offered  a  second 
amendment  today,  that  I  should  like 
to  have  called  up  after  we  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  first  amendment — that 
is.  to  pledge  to  our  young  people,  and  to 
the  country,  that  we  are  not  Just  content 
to  move  on  and  tj  continue  the  same 
old  method,  the  same  old  plan,  but  we 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  move  into  a 
more  efficient  one  and  a  better  one  in 
terms  of  personal  life,  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomics, in  terms  of  efficiency,  and  In 
terms  of  reduced  personnel. 

I  am  not  an  obstructionist.  I  am  a 
realist.  With  a  military  procurement 
program  of  the  same  type,  I  am  not  con- 
tent to  sit  back  and  say  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  and  that  we  cannot  do 
something  better  within  a  period  of  less 
than  4  years.  I  will  present  my  argu- 
ments for  the  2-year  extension,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  4-year  extension  which 
the  committee  has  recommended,  at  the 
time  we  take  up  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  close  my  comments  on 
this  particular  amendment  by  referring 
to  a  personal  experience.  If  I  may. 


For  a  number  of  years.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  military  adviser  to 
the  students  at  the  campus  where  I  was 
on  the  faculty.  During  that  period  of 
time,  I  filled  out  many  SSS  forms  109, 
which  is  the  2-S  classification  deferment 
for  students. 

I  can  recall  many  times  how  students 
were  rated,  as  we  were  required  to  do 
under  the  draft  requirements,  according 
to  the  grade  point  average,  starting  with 
4  points  and  on  down  In  descending 
order.  Then  we  struck  a  line  that  was 
going  to  divide  between  those  eligible  In 
the  upper  one-half,  the  upper  two-thirds, 
and  the  upper  three-quarters.  I  can  re- 
call some  students  who  had  participated 
and  been  engaged  in  a  curricula  of 
science  and  mathematics,  a  curricula 
which  was  very  demanding ;  so  demand- 
ing. In  fact,  that  they  were  exerting 
themselves  twice  as  hard  as  anyone  else 
who  might  be,  say,  a  music  major.  There 
is  no  attempt  here  to  depreciate  the 
music  major  as  contrasted  with  chem- 
istry, science,  or  mathematics  majors.  I 
myself  am  a  product  of  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities.  I  think  they  are  every 
bit  as  Important  in  our  modem  life  as 
science  and  mathematics.  But  I  think  we 
all  recognize  that  there  are  certain  de- 
mands made  upon  the  intellect,  abilities, 
and  the  time  schedule  of  students  as  be- 
tween some  other  ctirrlculums.  There 
were  students  who  might  have  passed 
below  this  eligibility  line ;  yet  the  science 
major,  the  student  who  might  have  been 
above  the  line  with  a  music  major,  was 
not  deferred,  and  the  music  major  was. 

I  submit  that  there  must  be  a  greater 
degree  of  equity  brought  to  bear  on  the 
military  procurement  program  In  the 
type  of  thing  which  does  not  even  con- 
sider the  point  of  some  students  who  are 
eligible  for  deferment;  because  they  are 
in  an  economic  status  enabling  them  to 
go  to  an  institution  of  higher  learning; 
and  other  students  who  might  be  Just  as 
bright  but  have  to  go  out  and  get  a  Job; 
and  cannot  afford  educational  opf>ortuni- 
tles,  and  therefore  are  subject  to  being 
drafted  immediately. 

These  are  some  of  the  Inequities  we 
could  continue  to  discuss.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  amount  of  discussion,  how- 
ever. Is  going  to  correct  the  inequities 
which  exist  in  the  present  system.  There- 
fore, I  am  not  content  to  stand  by  and 
say  to  the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
that  we  have  no  better  system  and,  at 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  have  enough 
confidence  in  their  patriotism  to  respond 
to  a  voluntary  system  with  proper 
incentives. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  owes  it  to  oiu*  young  people  not 
to  stand  idly  by  and  say  that  this  is  the 
easy  way,  that  this  is  easier  or  a  more 
simple  way.  I  think  we  have  to  utilize 
our  genius  and  creatlveness  In  building 
a  better  way.  I  think  we  clearly  owe  this 
much  to  our  young  people. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  making 
one  of  the  more  Important  and  valuable 
proposals  that  have  been  made  In  this 
body  for  some  time.  I  want  to  congratu- 


late him  on  bringing  to  this  debate  on 
our  military  requirements  realism,  an 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  preserving 
our  liberties,  and  a  proposal  that  may 
move  us  ahead  on  the  road  toward  real- 
ization of  our  Nation's  professions.  His 
proposal  might  not  merely  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  Armed  Forces  but  cen- 
tral to  it  is  his  statement.  In  the  second 
paragraph,  that  the  present  system  of 
military  manpower  program,  which  is 
based  primarily  on  conscription,  is  an 
undesirable  infringement  on  individual 
liberty.  Here  we  are  presumably  engag- 
ing in  a  war  to  defend  liberty,  yet  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  violating  it  bsisically 
at  home  in  our  procedure  to  achieve  that 
declared  end. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  premises  which  have  led  us  Into 
this  far-reaching  military  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  What  the  Senator  has 
offered  now  might  well  tend  toward  recti- 
fying some  of  the  injustices  inherent  in 
some  aspects  of  our  military  participa- 
tion. 

A.j  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  I  shall  bring 
up  later  today,  which  goes  not  by  any 
means  as  far  as  the  Senator  does,  for 
I  have  proposed  an  amendment  which 
merely  will  provide  that  draftees  shall 
not  be  sent  to  Southeast  Asia  without 
their  consent.  This  is  not  an  impediment 
to  the  war  effort.  On  the  contrary  I  think 
It  will  aid  the  war  effort,  because  it  will 
remove  some  of  the  fear,  apprehension, 
distaste,  and  revulsion  which  have  been 
shown  by  many  people  about  being  forced 
to  serve  In  this  war  against  their  will. 

Now  the  situation,  as  far  as  the  regu- 
lar military  service  is  concerned,  those 
who  enlist  voluntarily  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  know,  at  the  time  of  their  enlist- 
ment, that  they  must  go  where  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  sends  them,  and  they 
go  Into  the  service  with  their  eyes  open. 
The  draftees  are  an  exception.  This 
amendment  would  rectify  that  differen- 
tiation. 

Incidentally,  it  does  not  mean  that  a 
substantial  number  of  draftees  would  not 
elect  to  go  to  Southeast  Asia.  They  may. 
Many  do  not  agree  with  my  views  on  the 
war.  Many  believe  we  are  engaged  in  a 
righteous  war;  that  we  are  right  In  doing 
what  we  are  doing.  But  I  believe  our  boys 
who  are  drafted  should  have  a  choice. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  were 
adopted.  It  might  take  care  of  that  situ- 
ation for  the  future  and  could  result  in 
an  increased  efficiency  of  our  armed 
services. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  this  proposal.  I  hope  his  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  remarks.  I  think  he  has 
made  a  point  which  should  have  more 
understanding  and  which  should  be 
focused  upon.  Many  times  we  are  told 
that  the  only  reason  why  we  are  able  to 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  enlisted 
men  is  the  threat  of  the  draft  being  held 
over  the  heads  of  these  young  men.  Let 
me  state  that  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Defense  Department  indicated  that  38 
percent  of  the  voluntary  enlisted  men 
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who  responded  said  they  had  enlisted 
because  of  the  draft. 

However,  when  we  consider  the  total 
Dinaber  of  men  In  the  manpower  pool. 
and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  military  life  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  incentives  for  enlistment,  this 
ftflrure  is  a  relatively  small  one  In  relation 
to  the  total  manpower  possibilities. 

When  we  consider  the  high  rate  of 
turnover,  we  must  do  something  to  make 
more  efDclent  our  military  program.  The 
Navy  made  an  interesting  report  to  the 
effect  that  130.000  naval  personnel  leave 
the  Navy  each  year.  We  must  do  more 
In  the  way  of  providing  Incentives,  such 
as  greater  bonuiies  for  reenllstment.  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  personnel 
turnover. 

When  we  consider  that  95  percent  of 
the  draftees  today  are  leaving  Just  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  out.  I  think  we  must 
realize  it  is  a  morale  factor  on  the  total 
serrloe. 

Having  served  In  the  Navy.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  Important  aboard  ship. 
When  the  men  are  In  close  quarters,  and 
are  having  to  Uve  In  a  very  compact  area. 
morale  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  fac- 
tora.  When  people  are  "grousing."  as  we 
■ay,  about  anything.  It  has  an  effect  on 
the  total  morale  of  the  whole  group 
Wtaetber  It  be  in  a  division,  a  bunkhouse. 
or  wherever  It  Is.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing worse  on  the  morale  of  those  peo- 
ple than  to  have  someone  say.  "I  am  get- 
ting out  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  back  into 
civilian  life." 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  men  are  leav- 
ing after  an  average  of  1.9  years  of  serv- 
ice Is  to  be  considered  as  an  obligation 
we  have  not  only  to  study  It  but  to  pro- 
vide the  military  service  the  best  tools  to 
do  the  Job  and  to  retain  its  personnel. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  I  would  say  that  the 
profenlon  of  arms  should  be  one  of  our 
noblest  professions,  provided  it  Is  used  In 
the  defense  of  our  country.  Anything 
that  Improves  the  military  services  and 
Induces  Americans  to  enter  Into  the 
servtoe  of  their  country  for  Its  defense 
la  desirable.  That  Is  what  the  Senator's 
proposal  aims  to  do. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  thank  the  Senator 
When  the  Senator  mentions  professlon- 
allam — he  Is  a  medical  doctor  and  a 
professional  man — I  think  the  Senator 
can  appreciate  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  have  professional- 
ism In  everything  except  the  military 
service.  I  hear  doctors  or  lawyers  argue 
that  having  a  professional  military  serv- 
ice would  create  a  threat  to  our  liberties 
This  Is  not  a  valid  argument.  Por  the 
entire  history  of  our  Nation,  we  have 
depended  on  professionals  in  our  mili- 
tary, except  for  the  two  periods  of  the 
World  Wars,  when  we  had  a  conscription 
program,  as  we  do  at  the  present  time 
So  I  simply  do  not  have  a  fear  of  pro- 
fessional militarism. 

Some  people  talk  about  a  voluntary 
system  as  professional  militarism.  When 
we  talk  about  a  professional  military 
system,  we  are  talking  about  not  only  a 
pmtesKlonnl  military  group,  but  we  are 
talking  about  a  military  who  serves  un- 
der general  civilian  control.  When  there 
have  been  military  takeovers  and  coups 


d'etat  in  other  countries,  they  have  not 
taken  place  in  nations  that  have  similar 
civilian  structures,  but  that  have  mili- 
tary power  structures.  We  have  a  system 
In  which  the  civilians  have  control  over 
the  military,  and  therefore  are  subservi- 
ent to  the  civilian  authorities.  So  I  do 
not  have  any  fear  of  a  professional 
military 

May  1  point  out  that  miUtaur  eliteism, 
which  is  referred  to  sometimes  as  an 
argument  against  a  professional  vol- 
untary armed  force,  is  not  to  be 
found  In  the  enlisted  ranks,  but  in  the 
officer  ranks  In  discussing  a  .oluntary 
militar>'  we  are  not  talking  about  pro- 
fessionals who  .serve  as  officers,  but  of 
men  who  are  entering  the  enlisted  ranks. 
So  I  think  that  answers  the  arRument  of 
the  fear  of  being  ruled  by  a  professional 
military  establishment 

Mr  ORDENINO.  A  voluntary  system 
would  be  the  essence  of  a  democratic 
system  The  draft  to  which  young  men 
are  now  subjected  In  this  undeclared  war 
nms  counter  to  true  democracy.  That  la 
why  a  professional  military  service  based 
on  voluntary  enlistments,  which  the 
Senator  proposes.  If  attainable  might 
well  provide  a  solution  for  some  of  the 
present  problems 

Mr.  HATFIELD   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HATFIELD  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  Join  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gbukninc]  in  con- 
gratulating the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
what  I  think  is  the  brilUEint  speech  which 
he  has  Just  made  It  Is  a  speech  full  of 
data  and.  In  my  Judgment,  sound  argu- 
ment. I  would  like  to  contribute  Just  a 
little  In  pointing  it  up  with  a  few  Ques- 
tions to  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  has  demonstrated  in  his 
speech  that  If  we  are  going  to  talk  to 
him  about  the  public  policy  Issues  con- 
nected with  the  draft  in  comparison 
with  adopting  programs  that  will  permit 
enlargement  of  our  voluntary  enlisted 
personnel  and  a  decrease  In  our  so-called 
selective  service  persoruiel.  he  must  talk 
to  him  at  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil.  I 
would  describe  his  speech.  In  some  par- 
ticulars, as  a  lead  pencil  speech,  because 
the  figures  and  the  facts  supporting  the 
figures  he  has  pointed  out  simply  need 
to  be  understood  by  the  American  people. 

So  my  flrst  question  Is,  Just  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  what  was  set  out 
so  eloquently  in  the  Senator's  speech  on 
his  amendment,  and  also  Inherent  In  the 
amendment  he  is  now  offering,  which 
seeks  to  move  in  the  direction  of  provid- 
ing incentives  for  enlarged  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. Will  not  the  amendment  In  the 
long  nm  save  the  American  taxpayers 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars?  Is  not 
that  one  of  the  contentions  of  the 
Senator'' 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
Senators  question,  the  answer  Is  'Yes.  ' 
According  to  the  CordiJier  report,  which 
was  made  in  1957;  it  made  certain  pro- 
jections that  It  could  save  the  taxpayer, 
in  military  maintenance  and  reducing 
personnel  turnover,  about  t2  8  billion  In 
I9<50  and.  It  was  estimated,  |5  billion  by 
1962. 


Then,  as  I  further  indicated  today, 
by  a  voluntary  system,  ultimately  we 
would  reduce  the  number  of  training 
stations  and  personnel  required  in  that 
type  of  military  work;  suid,  thirdly,  I  be- 
lieve considerable  savings  could  be 
realized  through  continuing  the  reclassi- 
fication of  military  personnel  from  non- 
combatant  positions  they  now  occupy, 
and  filling  those  positions  with  civilians, 
particularly  women. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  pointing 
out  that  the  cost  of  the  training  program 
we  are  now  following  In  the  training 
of  draftees  In  order  to  get  them  trained 
sufficiently  to  be  of  service  to  their  coun- 
try militarily  during  the  period  for  which 
they  are  drafted,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  cost  of  training  of  an  enllst<?d 
group,  is  much  higher  because,  as  the 
Senator  points  out,  there  is  a  terrific  per- 
centage of  turnover  at  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period,  which  adds  up.  In  dollars 
and  cents,  to  a  greater  cost  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  Is  true.  In  fact, 
again  referring  to  Professor  Ol's  report, 
he  pointed  out  that  about  10  percent  of 
our  military  personnel  today  are  engaged 
in  training  programs  of  some  kind.  He  In- 
dicated further  that  he  felt  that  by  a 
voluntary  system,  the  turnover  rate  could 
be  reduced  by  at  least  one-third. 

He  estimated  that  a  3-percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  total  force  level  would  mean  a 
saving  of  79.000  men  without  reducing 
military  effectiveness.  Then  he  goes  on  to 
point  out  other  savings  that  could  be 
made,  which  add  up  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars, because  It  Is  estimated  that  today  s 
training  program  for  draftees  who  will 
leave  at  the  end  of  2  years  alone  costs 
about  $3  billion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  third  point  I  wish 
to  mention,  which  came  to  mind  as  I 
foDowed  the  argument  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Is  that,  theoreti- 
cally, at  the  present  time  we  train  mili- 
tarily the  selectees  under  our  selective 
service  program  so  that  they  can  be 
available  for  combat  service  If  necessary ; 
and  then  large  numbers  of  them  are  put 
into  what  really  amounts  to  nonmilltaty 
ser\ice  as  far  as  the  performance  of 
Job  duties  is  concerned.  They  are  put 
Into  various  post  positions  which  couid 
Just  as  well  be  performed  by  civilians, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  livstances  by 
women,  at  much  less  cost  for  training 
than  In  the  case  of  utilizing  militarily 
trained  personnel  to  perform  such  non- 
military  services.  In  the  sense  that  we 
usually  think  of  military  services  when 
we  think  of  a  man  in  uniform. 

Is  that  not  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
the  Senator's  argument? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
burden.  Of  course.  I  think  any  of  us  who 
have  been  in  the  military  service  must 
realize  that  not  every  person  in  uniform 
will  be  bearing  a  weapon  and  engaged  in 
actual  combat,  but  that  there  are  many 
noncombatant  positions  occupied  by 
military  personnel  which,  because  of 
security  or  other  reasons,  must  ccxitinue 
to  be  occupied  by  military  personnel. 

But  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  within  recent  years 
transferred  from  uniformed  military  re- 
sponsibfllty     to     civilian     responsibility 
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some  74.000  Jobs  Indicates  that  very 
likely  mon  can  be  done  along  this  Une, 
in  reclassifying  poelticoa.  not  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  military  personnel 
being  used  In  noncombat  positions,  but 
for  the  utilization  of  civilian  personnel 
to  a  greater  degree. 

I  think  further  that  we  can  recognize, 
both  from  General  Hershey's  statements 
and  those  of  other  military  personnel, 
that  we  could,  by  adjustment  of  our 
qualifications  today,  both  physical  and 
educational,  receive  into  the  services  on 
a  voluntary  basis  more  personnel,  more 
young  people  who  really  want  to  be  in 
the  military  service,  but  who  are  pre- 
cluded because  of  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  present  standards  and  classifica- 
tions— not  that  we  wish  to  make  the 
military  a  reform  organization;  that  Is 
not  the  purpose,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  many  thousands  who,  on 
paper  and  by  examinations  and  other 
such  criteria  which  I  think,  though  not 
exactly  artificial,  are  very  cursory  re- 
views of  the  person's  actual  ability,  are 
being  excluded  from  military  service, 
men  who  would  like  to  have  military 
experience,  and  even  possibly  military 
careers,  are  rejected  under  such  artificial 
standards  of  educational  and  physical 
qualifications. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Bearing  on  the  point  the 
Seruitor  makes  on  the  volunteer  Army 
approach.  I  wholeheartedly  support  his 
plea  and  proposal  for  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  volunteer  Army  rather  than 
continuing  to  maintain  a  very  dispro- 
portionate number,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
selective  service  personnel. 

Under  the  volunteer  approach  the 
Seimtor  is  advocating,  we  would  get 
away  from  what  I  think  is  a  great  waste 
of  manpower  within  the  military  services 
at  the  present  time,  in  that  we  now  are 
limited  to  taking  l-A's.  whereas,  under 
the  program  proposed  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  Army  then,  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  would  be  able  to  take 
into  military  service,  both  men  and 
women — though  I  am  confining  my  at- 
tention to  men  at  the  present  time— who 
could  not  qualify  as  l-A's,  but  oould 
qualify  to  perform  a  great  many  mili- 
tary services  which  do  not  rwiulre  l-A's; 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  Is  true,  based 
upon  the  experience  I  had  when  I  spent 
about  3  years  in  the  Navy,  and  my  ex- 
perience in  having  been  s<Mnewhat  asso- 
ciated with  military  organisations  as  a 
State  Qovemor,  who  Is  the  commander 
in  chief  of  his  State's  National  Guard. 
I  have  had  some  contact  with  the  mili- 
tary in  that  way,  as  well  as  through  per- 
sonal friendships  with  persons  In  the 
military  i>rofesslon  and  otherwise,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  many  such  positions.  The  point  the 
Senator  makes  as  to  having  volunteers 
come  in  other  than  through  Selective 
Servloe  is  a  valid  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now.  Mr.  President,  we 
come  to  one  of  the  most  controversial 
facets  of  this  Issue  as  to  whether  we 
should  be  working  for  the  development 
of  a  volunteer  military  establishment 
and  the  ellmliMitlon  of  the  selective  serv- 
ice phase  of  It.  We  oome  to  the  Issue  often 
referred  to  by  the  opponents  of  the  vol- 


unteer army  approach  as  the  "numbers" 
requirement.  The  argument  is  made  that 
we  CQOld  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
persoimel  imder  a  volunteer  military 
establishment  i^iprosu^,  that  we  have  to 
have  the  selective  service  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  manpower  requirements  that  the 
Pentagon,  for  the  most  part,  has  deter- 
mined should  be  our  military  manpower 
requirements — although  that  policy  of 
the  Pentagon  is  closely  linked  with  the 
foreign  policy  program  of  the  State  De- 
partment. For  that  reason  I  raise  the 
Issue  at  this  point,  because  I  think  it  has 
received  too  little  consideration,  that 
continuation  of  the  selective  service  pol- 
icy of  this  country  at  the  present  time  is 
being  urged  by  both  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pentagon.  The  Pentagon 
is  represented  as  the  leader  in  the  de- 
mand, but  do  not  overlook  the  State  De- 
partment, which  maintains  a  foreign 
policy  by  this  country  which  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  the  most  careful  of  scrutiny, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  consider  the 
military  i»ogram. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  have  adopted 
a  foreign  policy  which  requires  for  Its 
msdntenance  a  very  large  military  es- 
tablishment. That  policy  is  based  upon 
American  military  response,  in  troubled 
spots  of  the  world,  when  forces  in  given 
areas  of  the  world  follow  internal  poli- 
cies that  the  United  States  does  not  like; 
and  therefore  we  bring  our  military 
power  to  bear  in  order  to  force  a  change 
of  their  policy  to  one  of  our  liking.  In 
order  for  us  to  exercise  that  kind  of  for- 
eign policy  domination  around  the 
world,  which  is  so  rapidly  isolating  us  all 
over  the  world,  and  arousing  great  antip- 
athy and  antagonism  toward  the  United 
States,  we  have  to  keep  up  this  military 
manpower,  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  dominate  as  much  of  the  world  as  it 

I  do  not  ask  ttie  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  agree  with  any  of  the  premises  I  have 
Just  laid  down.  I  have  only  laid  down 
these  premises  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  military  aspect  of  my  comments. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  we  can 
Justify  maintaining  a  selective  service 
military  persoimel  program  in  order  to 
use  that  beyond  the  security  of  the  Re- 
public? Does  the  Senator  think  we  have 
any  Justification  for  drafting  by  the 
thousands,  young  men  whom  we  are  us- 
ing to  carry  out  a  foreign  policy  that  does 
not  relate  to  the  security  of  the  Repubhc, 
but  that  seeks  to  persuade  or  direct  or 
command  other  governments  to  follow  a 
foreign  policy  to  the  liking  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  HATFIKUD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  when  we  consider  the  foreign 
jmlicy  matters  of  this  country,  we  recog- 
nise that  foreign  policy  Is  Implemented 
many  times  and  carried  out  through  the 
liuitrumentallty  of  military  organiza- 
tions to  enforce  the  poUcy  that  is  being 
established  and  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  is  a  responslbllty  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  as  part  of  our  great  check- 
and-balanoe  system,  to  have  its  Influence 
M%  In  the  formulatlwi  of  foreign  policy 
which  Is  exercised  by  the  ExecuUve. 

One  of  my  points  of  concern  today 
about  the  present  war  in  Vietnam  is  that 


It  appears  that  the  UJ8.  Senate  In  ful- 
filling its  duties  as  part  (rf  that  check- 
and-balance  system  is  called  upon  to  act 
after  the  fact  rather  than  bring  a  par- 
ticipant In  the  formulation  of  the  for- 
eign policy. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  that  re- 
gardless of  our  personal  viewpoints  on 
the  relationship  of  foreign  policy  and 
Military  Establishment,  I  still  feel  that 
we  have  In  this  proposal  a  resixmsibil- 
Ity — ^no  matter  how  impopular  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or  the  U.S.  position  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam  may  be — to  the  young  people 
of  this  country  to  develop  a  system  which 
will  preserve  freedom  and  the  liberty  of 
people  to  the  maTimnm,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  provide  the  Military  Establishment 
with  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
method  of  manpower  procurement. 

n  we  look  at  this  matter  carefully,  all 
we  are  saying  is  that  we  are  not  com- 
mitting ourselves  today  or  tomorrow  to  a 
volimtary  system.  We  are  In  tf  ect  saying 
that  as  soon  as  practicable  we  want  the 
transition  that  my  measure  provides,  not 
for  an  abrupt  change,  but  an  (xiportunit^ 
to  test  the  incentives  that  are  included 
in  that  kind  of  program  through  the  pe- 
riod of  transition.  If  the  military  man- 
power does  not  respwid  in  the  numbers 
wanted  by  the  Defense  Department  or 
the  State  Department,  it  would  still  be 
within  the  realm  of  our  power  to  main- 
tain the  conscrtptive,  coercive  system. 

I  agree  that  the  Senator  has  a  point — 
concerning  which  there  is  great  debate 
today — that  far  transcends  the  mihtary 
procurement  program,  and  yet  it  relates 
directly  to  that  program. 

We  have  a  Defense  Department  that 
wants  I  number  of  men.  I  am  not  in  a 
positlm  to  argue  the  matter.  I  do  not 
know.  However,  I  do  know  that  if  we  fol- 
low the  program  set  down  by  this  ad- 
ministration, we  will  double  the  amount 
of  manpower  in  Vietnam  in  5  years.  We 
are  told  that  we  will  be  there  that  much 
longer.  However,  I  caimot  argue  the 
matter.  I  dissent  from  the  policy  and 
criticize  It.  I  can  offer  alternatives. 

1  feel  that  we  must  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  getting  the  most  efficient  system 
and  preserving  to  the  utmost  our  liber- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
pursue  further  the  views  that  I  shall  ex- 
pand on  later  as  to  the  relationship  of 
our  military  manpower  policy  and  a 
wrong  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  how  the  flrst  contributes  to 
the  latter.  I  shall  do  that  later  this  after- 
noon. 

I  (Hily  sought  to  elicit  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  the  point  of  view  he 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  purposes  of 
the  pending  amendment.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment for  many  reasons,  including  the 
reasons  advanced  by  the  Senator,  plus 
the  interpretations  that  are  self-evident 
from  the  remarta  I  have  made  relevant 
thereto. 

I  want  to  pinpoint  ttie  matter.  The 
Senator  said  that  this  is  a  program  for 
gradual  change  and  not  sudden  ehaiige. 
The  Senator  has  made  it  very  clear. 
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However,  let  us  make  It  clear  again  that 
the  Senator  la  not  referring  to  a  time  of 
great  national  emergency  when  the  se- 
curity of  the  Republic  Is  Involved.  The 
security  of  the  Republic  Is  not  involved 
In  Vietnam,  In  my  Judgment,  one  lota. 
But  It  was  Involved  In  World  War  n.  It 
could  have  become  Involved  In  the  Ko- 
rean war  had  we  not  acted.  It  was  in- 
volved In  World  War  I. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  In- 
▼olvtns  the  security  of  the  Republic  In 
Southeast  Asia  at  the  present  time  In 
spite  of  all  the  propaganda  of  the  State 
Department,  the  Pentagon  Building,  and 
the  White  House. 

The  Senator  Is  saying  that  If  we  really 
have  a  time  when  there  Is  a  threat  to 
the  national  security,  he  recognizes,  as  I 
do.  the  necessity  (or  a  Selective  Service 
Act.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  be  in  a  position  today 
or  tomorrow  to  vote  for  the  third  time 
asalnst  the  Selective  Service  Act  because 
I  think  It  Is  so  unfortunate  that  the 
eommlttee  has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  such  a  com- 
pletely unsatisfactory  Selective  Service 
Act  acaln.  In  fact,  I  think  they  have 
nibbled  at  the  fringes  of  the  need  for 
eliminating  the  unfairness  and  discrimi- 
nations of  the  present  act. 

I  could  not  think  of  voting  for  the  act 
on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  success  we  will 
haire  in  getting  some  amendments  agreed 
to  today  or  tomorrow.  I  never  give  up 
hope.  I  hope  we  will,  but  I  want  to  say 
tbat  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to 
Totlng  for  a  4-year  Selective  Service  Act 
— ^Urig  to  bind  the  young  men  of  this 
country  for  another  4  years  at  the  cost 
of  such  a  gross  injustice  as  we  are  Im- 
poainc  upon  their  freedom  In  the  name 
of  security. 

What  we  are  saying  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  country  Is:  "We  are  goinjs  to 
seek  to  bind  you  to  continue  the  foreign 
p<dley  that  this  coimtry  Is  now  prosecut- 
Inc  around  the  world  that.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, will  so  Isolate  this  Republic  In  the 
not  too  many  years  In  the  future  that  we 
will  cease  to  be  the  great  power  that  we 
are  a«  the  masses  of  the  people  In  the 
world,  by  the  millions,  proceed  to  orga- 
nise against  the  American  people,  as  they 
are  rapidly  organizing  these  very  days." 
We  are  fast  losing  the  race  for  the  confl- 
imaet  of  millions  of  people,  particularly 
In  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
and  alio  Increasing  millions  of  people 
among  the  Western  Powers,  because  of 
the  course  of  action  we  are  following.  We 
are  saying  to  the  world:  "You  are  going 
to  do  what  we  think  Is  necessary  In  our 
interpretation  of  our  national  interest. 
or  we  proceed  to  use  our  military  posture 
and  our  military  might  to  have  our  will." 
That  la  the  way  most  nations  In  the 
pact  have  fallen,  aiul  that  is  the  way  this 
eocmtry  will  fall  if  we  do  not  stop  trying 
to  subetltute  the  Jungle  law  and  Amerl- 
ean  military  might  for  the  rules  of  In- 
tenmttonal  law  and  peacekeeping  pro- 
eeduree  and  existing  treaties  to  which 


we  pretend  to  be  a  member,  but  which 
we  consistently  violate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  propos- 
ing a  gradual  change  in  our  draft  pro- 
cedures so  far  as  taking  young  men  into 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
Is  concerned. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  would  be  able  to  get  sufBcient  volim- 
teers  for  a  volunteer  army.  I.  for  one, 
have  rejected  the  use  of  lottery  as  a 
means  of  determining  what  young  men 
should  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes.  I  beUeve  It  Is  far  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  left  to  chance. 
Though  I  would  agree  that  at  the  present 
time  our  commitment  In  Vietnam  re- 
quires that  we  draft  young  men  Into  the 
military  service,  I  believe  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  certainly  has 
pointed  us  in  the  right  direction,  so  that 
at  some  time  in  the  near  future  we  might 
have  a  volunteer  army. 

I  cannot  beUeve  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  get  sufBcient  men  In  this  coun- 
try to  Join  a  volunteer  army  I  believe 
that  many  would  consider  It  a  very  re- 
spectable and  a  very  Important  career 
We  would  have  to  pay  them,  of  course, 
a  livable  wage,  commensurate  with  wages 
that  are  being  paid  in  private  Industry, 
and  we  would  have  to  give  prestige  to 
those  who  serve  In  the  volunteer  army. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  against 
a  volunteer  army.  Some  of  them  have 
validity  and  carry  weight 

One  argimient  Is  that  It  might  be  con- 
sidered a  mercenary  army.  I  reject  that 
argument,  because  to  a  degree  everything 
Is  mercenary.  People  are  being  paid  for 
their  services  Men  go  to  West  Point  and 
to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  we  who  are 
in  the  Senate  know  that  we  certainly 
have  no  lack  of  applicants  for  those  in- 
stitutions. I  believe  the  same  situation 
would  apply  with  respect  to  men  who 
would  want  to  make  even  a  noncommis- 
sioned officers  rank  a  career  in  the  mili- 
tary services  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  heard  that  that  Army  might  be 
a  poor  man's  army  or  It  even  might  be  a 
Negro  army  I  reject  both  arguments.  I 
believe  that  persons  of  middle  Income 
and  of  high  Income  groups  might  con- 
sider that  a  career  In  the  military  service 
would  be  one  of  their  choosing  and  would 
be  one  which  they  would  agree  to  take. 
So  far  as  It  being  a  Negro  army  Is  con- 
cerned, that  argument  Is  based  only  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  are  more  Ne- 
groes In  the  lower  economic  nmg  of  our 
society,  and  that  thus  these  men,  being 
unable  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere, 
are  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  go  Into  a  volunteer  army. 

I  looked  Into  this  situation  when  I  was 
in  Vietnam.  I  had  heard  the  allegation 
that  there  were  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  Negro  soldiers  In  Vietnam.  In 
checking.  I  found,  first,  that  there  was 
not  a  disproportionate  number  of  Ne- 
groes drafted  Into  the  Army;  second. 
that  there  was  not  a  disproportionate 
number  of  Negroes  who  enlisted  In  the 


Army.  The  disproportion  that  I  did  find 
came  about  because  of  reenUstment  In 
the  Army.  I  Interrogated  many  of  the 
men  I  saw  in  Vietnam,  and  found  that 
the  reenUstment  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  many  have  found  that  they  can  do 
far  better  in  the  military  service  than 
they  can  do  in  private  life,  because  there 
they  did  not  have  Jobs,  lived  in  unfavor- 
able conditions,  and  lacked  the  educa- 
tion that  was  so  sorely  needed. 

But  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  a  reason 
for  us  not  to  look  forward  to  and  move 
toward  a  volunteer  army.  Some  have 
argued  that  this  would  change  the  entire 
character  of  our  military  forces;  that  we 
might  lose  civilian  control;  that  some- 
thing could  happen  in  this  country  as 
happened  In  Greece — namely,  a  coup  or 
takeover  by  the  military.  We  all  know 
that  we  have  checks  and  balances  in  this 
country;  that  the  civilians  are  still  In 
control  of  the  military  forces:  that  we 
do  have  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the 
military  services  who  are  always  in  com- 
mand, and  of  course  we  have  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Never  has 
there  been  any  Indication  that  the  mili- 
tary might  revolt  and  take  over  the 
country,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
ever  will  be.  I  do  not  consider  this  a 
weighty  argument  at  all. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  volun- 
teers, I  believe  we  would  have  more  vol- 
unteers for  a  volunteer  army  than  would 
be  needed. 

The  other  argvunent — one  which  has 
great  weight — Is  with  regard  to  the  tre- 
mendoiis  cost  of  such  an  army.  We  are 
now  taking  men  into  the  service  for  2 
years,  and  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
spending  In  order  to  train  those  men  for 
3  years  Is  enormous. 

If  we  could  take  men  into  service  and 
give  them  a  contract,  say.  for  5  years — 
not  tie  them  up  so  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  return  to  civilian  life  If  they 
found  that  they  did  not  like  a  career  in 
the  Army — whereby  they  would  be 
trained  and  we  would  then  have  the  ben- 
efit of  their  services  for  5  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  would  not  be  enor- 
mous. They  would  certainly  not  be  com- 
paratively greater  than  the  cost  we  are 
presently  paying  for  training  men  for  a 
short  period  of  2  years. 

We  should  spend  time  on  this  matter. 
not  merely  pass  it  over.  And  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  we  will  have  had  hearings 
and  will  have  more  hearings  on  the 
draft.  So  far  we  have  restricted  the  mat- 
ter to  the  reports  of  Presidential  Com- 
missions, which  have  not  had  open  hear- 
ings. We  have  not  heard  a  full  debate  on 
the  draft,  which  Is  so  Important. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  disgrace  In  this  coun- 
try that  our  young  men  who  reach  the 
age  of  18  are  living  In  such  uncertainty 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  plan 
their  lives,  they  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
Men  are  marrying  sooner  than  they 
should  marry,  as  a  means  of  escaping 
the  draft.  They  are  having  children 
sooner  than  they  should  have  children, 
because  they  think  this  might  be  a  means 
of  escaping  the  draft.  They  are  not  able 
to  plan  their  college  careers  and  cannot 
plan  beyond  that  point,  because,  frank- 
ly, they  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
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happen  to  them.  And  the  uncertainty  iB 
more  damaging  and  more  harmful  to 
them  than  the  actual  draft  when  It  even- 
tually does  come. 

I  served  5  years  in  the  Army,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  many  things  a  man 
can  learn  in  the  Army  which  he  can  use 
later  on  in  life.  It  Is  a  great  experience. 
I  believe  that  presenting  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  this  country  would  be  a  step 
In  the  right  direction.  The  young  women 
could  be  used,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator said,  for  administrative  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Men  who  perhaps  could 
not  Are  an  artillery  piece  could  be  used 
for  other  services  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
thereby  freeing  the  men  who  would  ac- 
tually be  firing  the  artillery  pieces  and 
doing  the  other  combat  chores  that 
would  be  necessary. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  as  we  all  are,  that 
our  country  will  not  forever  be  engaged 
in  war.  War  is  not  Inevitable.  A  peace- 
time Army  may  have  to  be  kept — of 
course,  will  have  to  be  kept — for  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  suggested;  and  a  peacetime 
Army  has  many  great  advantages  which 
would  be  very  attractive  to  yoimg  men 
and  young  women  In  this  country. 

I  was  recently  in  Israel.  It  Is  a  new 
country.  I  believe  that  next  week  it  will  be 
19  years  old.  In  that  country  they  know 
that  at  the  age  of  18  they  are  going  to 
serve — the  men  for  26  months  and  the 
women  for  20  months.  They  know  that, 
and  they  can  plan  accordingly.  But  in 
this  country  we  do  not  even  have  that 
advantage,  because  our  young  people  do 
not  know.  They  are  going  into  the  many 
ways  of  getting  out  of  the  Army  and  of 
getting  exemptions  of  various  sorts  be- 
cause the  imcertalnty  Is  so  devastating  to 
them. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  foresight 
and  vision  he  has  shown,  because  I  think 
It  is  Inevitable  that  we  will  be  coming 
to  a  volunteer  Army.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  Senators  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  it  and  put  the  proposal  not 
on  the  back  burner  to  simmer,  but  In  the 
front  file  where  they  will  be  giving  con- 
sideration tolt  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  certainly  Identified  two  or  three 
of  the  very  frequently  heard  argtmients 
against  the  volunteer  system,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  equally  devasted 
the  arguments. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  QRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ORUENma.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  the 
following  question:  If  some  of  the  ob- 
jections, such  as  inadequacy  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  could  be  drafted  in  a 
volunteer  Army,  should  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect. Is  there  anything  in  his  proposal 
to  abandon  the  present  system? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  is  "No."  In  the 
bill  It  was  hoped  that  we  could,  through 


the  listed  incentives,  of  which  there 
were  11,  and  reorganization  procedures, 
grouiTed  together,  provide  the  necessary 
IncentlTes  for  a  voluntary  military. 

By  the  same  tdken,  as  I  have  empha- 
sized earlier  today  and  wish  to  re-em- 
phasize now,  no  nation  can  afford  to 
abandon  one  manpower  procurement 
program  and  adopt  a  new  program  with- 
out a  period  of  transition.  This  transi- 
tion period  could  be  used  to  evaluate 
whether  or  not  the  incentives  were  ac- 
tually working.  If  they  did  not  work  and 
produce  the  numbers  of  men  required  to 
meet  our  military  requirements,  the 
draft  or  the  conscriptlve  service  would 
continue.  This  has  to  be  a  fundamental 
part  of  any  change.  One  program  can- 
not be  abruptly  ended  and  a  new  one 
begun.      

Mr.  ORUENING.  The  incentives  could 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Incentives  could 
be  Increased  or  changed. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
constructive,  useful,  and  timely  proposal. 
I  would  be  happy  to  associate  myself 
with  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor,  if  he 
Is  willing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  be  hmipy  to  have  the  name  of 
the  Senator  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  other  Senators  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  for 
an  Informative  and  constructive  speech, 
a  speech  which  has  been  supported  by 
a  great  deal  of  study,  foresight,  and  deep 
conviction  which  we  have  learned  to  ad- 
mire, not  only  since  the  Senator  has 
been  in  the  Senate,  but  also  for  many 
years  before. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BrookzI  alluded  to  one  objection, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  referred 
to  it,  which  caused  me  concern.  I  refer 
to  the  possibility  that  under  a  volunteer 
system  It  might  be  found  that  young 
men  with  the  least  education  and  of  the 
iraorest  economic  circumstances  would 
make  up  the  largest  niunber  who  volun- 
teered. 

Yesterday,  Uie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  [Mr.  Russell]  in  opening 
the  debate  on  this  bill,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxnkkdt]  dis- 
cussed the  inequalities  of  the  present 
system,  and  its  unfairness  in  some  re- 
spects, and  I  beUeve  that  it  Is  agreed 
that  any  system  will  possess  inequities. 
But  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  be- 
lieve that  under  a  voluntary  system  in- 
evitably those  who  are  rich,  those  who 
are  well  to  do,  those  who  are  best  trained, 
those  who  are  able  to  go  to  college,  those 
who  have  the  best  economic  opportuiil- 
tles,  would  not  find  it  attractive  to  enter 
the  military  services,  and  that  it  would 
be  the  poorest,  and  those  who  have  the 
least  opportunity  who  would  find  them- 
selves in  the  military  services  as  the 
bulk  of  volunteers. 

If  that  should  happen  I  believe  we 
would  have  an  unjust  system  of  military 
service  in  this  land. 

The   Senator   knows,   as   does   every 


Senator  who  hsis  served  in  time  of  war, 
that  when  there  is  a  great  national  com- 
mitment— as  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n,  we  have  many  volunteers  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  have  a  duty  to 
go.  I  was  a  volunteer.  I  did  not  consider 
myself  any  better  than  one  who  was 
drafted.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty. 

However,  I  have  propounded  my  ques- 
tion and  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
to  respond. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Montoya  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
much  difference  in  what  distinguished 
Senators  are  saying  on  this  question.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  differs  much  from  what 
we  are  saying  because  we  do  have  at  the 
present  time  enlistments  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  think  that  at  all  times  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  conscription  law 
which  can  be  brought  into  effect  when- 
ever the  circumstances  demand  it;  for 
Instance,  in  a  major  war.  But  let  us  hope 
we  never  have  to  use  it.  However,  at  some 
time  we  might  find  that  we  are  unable 
to  get  sufficient  volunteers  to  go  into  the 
military  service,  in  which  case  we  will 
have  to  be  able  to  return  to  a  conscrip- 
tion system. 

If  we  look  at  present  enlistments  in 
the  Army  it  will  be  found  that  we  are 
not  getting  the  best  technological  brains 
or  the  best  scientific  brains  into  military 
service.  They  are  not  going  to  enlist  in 
the  Army  and  make  a  career  of  the  Army. 
That  is  understandable.  Most  of  them 
would  want  to  go  into  the  technological 
and  professional  categories.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  if  we  have  a  volun- 
teer army  it  will  only  be  the  poor  man 
who  would  go  into  the  Army  or  the  man 
who  would  not  have  had  the  benefit  of 
an  education.  Many  men  will  volunteer 
to  go  into  the  Army. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out,  those  who  wish 
to  go  to  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy, 
or  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  or 
any  of  those  schools,  do  so  voluntarily. 
Many  of  them  are  eligible  to  go  to  Har- 
vard, MIT,  Princeton,  or  many  of  the 
other  great  institutions  of  this  country. 
They  attend  the  military  acadonies  in- 
stead because  they  like  the  military 
and  feel  it  is  Important. 

I  think  that  this  would  be  true  on  the 
level  of  noncommissioned  officers  and 
enlisted  men  as  well.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  people  going  Into  the 
army  who  are  unfortunate  and  lacking 
in  education  and  economic  b^iefits. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  learned  in  the 
5  years  in  which  they  would  serve.  In 
some  circumstances  they  would  probably 
learn  more  and  could  earn  much  more 
than  in  civilian  life.  They  would  be  bet- 
ter equipped  if  they  wanted  to  return  to 
civilian  life  because  they  would  have  de- 
veloped skills  and  trained  their  minds 
so  that  they  could  become  productive 
members  of  society.  This  would  be  an  im- 
portant byproduct. 

I  think  it  would  serve  a  cause  and  cure 
many  problems  that  presently  exist  in 
our  Nation.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  could 
have  this  volunteer  army.  All  we  are 
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**'""ff  about  is  enlisting  more  men.  pay- 
ioc  tbcm  better,  and  giving  them  prestige. 
ao  that  the  ultimate  number  ot  men  who 
would  be  drafted  would  be  decreased. 

I  thlnJt  we  would  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  under  those  circum- 
stances BO  that  we  would  not  have  to 
revert  to  drafting  young  men  Into  the 
military  services  unless  we  were  faced 
with  a  major  catastrophe.  I  do  not  see 
much  difference  In  the  volunteer  army 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Oretcon  and  what  we 
actually  have  at  the  present  time.  We  did 
not  have  to  revert  to  the  draft  to  the 
decree  that  we  did  until  we  got  into  the 
Vietnam  crisis 

The  number  of  men  we  draft  depends 
on  our  commitment  in  Vietnam  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  all  hopeful  that 
this  oommltment  will  not  last.  When  It 
ends,  the  number  of  men  to  be  drafted 
will  be  decreased  considerably  and  hope- 
fully eliminated. 

We  must,  then,  as  Senator  HArniLO 
has  suggested,  begin  to  work  toward  a 
volunteer  army,  paying  them  well,  and 
Improving  the  military  service  to  the 
point  where  men  will  want  to  join  and 
participate  on  a  volunteer  basi.';  This 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
drafting  young  men  and  keeping  them  in 
the  state  of  uncertainty  which  exists  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  appreciate  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  as  well  as  the  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  should  like  to  add  one 
or  two  further  points  on  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

I  think  It  is  a  valid  question  and  one 
which  has  evoked  a  great  deal  of  5tudy 
and  concern  on  the  part  of  many  people 
as  they  have  attempted  to  find  a  satis- 
factory answer 

We  miist  realize  that  within  our  educa- 
tional system  today  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous progress,  that  even  though 
there  are  still  many  people  who  are  poor, 
we  are  hopeful  that  through  the  efforts 
of  the  war  on  poverty — not  just  the  for- 
mal war  on  poverty  but  the  efforts  of 
those  In  private  industry  and  In  non- 
goremmental  Institutions — we  can  seek 
to  continue  to  reduce  that  number. 

Of  those  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
In  the  United  States,  some  3  million  could 
be  dasstfled  as  poor,  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. Thirty  percent  of  that  group  Is  non- 
white. 

When  we  raise  these  questions  as  to 
how  much  people  will  respond,  we  raise 
such  questions  as  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  already  raised,  the  ques- 
tion of  an  all-Negro  army,  or  only  poor 
people  Involved.  I  do  not  think  either  one 
in  a  valid  argument,  because  out  of  the 
total  number  of  young  people  today  Ln 
the  16-to-21  a£e  bracket,  which  Is  27  mil- 
lion, 87.5  percent  are  white.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  that  much  difference 
between  the  color  of  one's  skin  as  to 
motivation  and  response.  I  think  we  are 
talklnc  basically  about  the  economic 
question.  I  am  hopeful,  because  of  our 
contlnued  efforts  here,  that  we  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  poor  There  are  many 


people  who  have  not  achieved  the  total 
educational  opportunities  which  they 
would  like  to  have.  My  bill  would  provide 
for  the  expansion  of  these  educational 
opportunities  within  the  mlhtary,  con- 
tinuing to  flght  against  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, and  all  these  other  enemies  of 
freedom. 

One  last  point,  the  one  raised  as  to 
flexibility;  we  have  heard  a  great  Jeal 
about  voluntary  military  service  not  be- 
ing flexible  enough  to  meet  a  crisis,  that 
we  have  set  a  certain  number  of  military 
personnel  under  normal  conditions,  but 
under  a  cnsis  situation  we  would  have  to 
have  an  extraordinarily  larKer  number. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  during 
the  Korean  war.  the  draft  proved  that  it 
was  not  flexibUe  enough  to  mt-et  our 
need.s  We  have  1.600.000  men  in  the  draft 
pool  during  the  Korean  war.  yet  at  the 
same  time,  .ve  had  to  recall  600,000  men 
from  the  Reserve  program.  We  had  to 
recall  50,000  men  from  the  Berlin  crisis. 
Thu-s.  I  do  not  billtve  that  the  present 
conscription  program  has  proved  it  ts 
flexible  enough  to  meet  a  crisis 

My  bill  would  provide  for  a  very  well 
established  program,  bec-iu.se  It  would 
have  a  spare  There  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  our  needs  to  a  fluctuat- 
ii^.k,'  manpower  program,  and  that  would 
be  done  through  a  strong  Reserve  pro- 
gram That  would  need  to  be  related  to 
a  voluntar>'  military  system. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield' 

Mr  HATPTELD  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska 

Mr  GRUENING  I  .should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  con- 
sider that  what  he  visualizes  is  not 
wholly  bad  W>.  are  hopeful,  in  our  free 
society,  to  make  It  a  classless  .society,  to 
help  the  uneducated  become  more  edu- 
cated, and  to  help  the  !>>orly  trained  be- 
come better  trained  The  Army  is  a  great 
educational  liLstltution,  as  those  of  us 
who  have  ser\'ed  In  it  know  so  well  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon's proposal  would  be  a  great  help  In 
our  efforts  on  the  w£ir  on  poverty.  It 
would  give  employmetit  and  training  to 
many  who  lack  and  need  both  I  think 
such  an  army  would  be  of  additional 
value.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sarily constituted  by  a  very  large  number 
of  poor  people — and  by  that  I  mean  eco- 
nomically poor,  not  poor  in  charixter  or 
quality,  or  spirit — If  given  that  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  They  would  find  their 
level,  just  as  they  would  And  It  in  pri- 
vate business.  When  people  go  Into  pri- 
vate business,  if  they  are  not  adequate, 
if  they  do  not  show  capability,  then  they 
stay  at  the  lower  level  in  that  business: 
but  if  they  show  ability,  they  move  up 
Into  the  higher  echelons.  That  would  be 
true  in  this  proposed  ermy  I  think  it 
could  be  of  great  help  in  our  efforts  in 
civilian  life  to  raise  tlie  levels  of  educa- 
tion and  the  abilities  of  our  people  On 
that  basis,  while  I  think  a  considerable 
number  of  the  poor  would  go  into  the 
army,  but  not  by  any  means  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  of  course,  but  it 
would  not  mean  a  deterioration  of  the 
military  service  I  believe  it  might  result 
in  a  raising  of  the  level  of  our  whole 
society. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that  at  all.  In  fact,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  service  in  the  Army  is  of  tre- 
mendous benefit.  It  means  discipline,  a 
more  orderly  life,  a  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship with  those  who  serve,  and  an  ability 
to  deal  with  human  beings  In  general.  I 
think  it  is  very  helpful.  I  understand  all 
of  that.  My  point  Is  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  the  right  thing  for  this  country.  If  Just 
one  class  of  people  serve — and  I  am  not 
talking  here  about  their  quality  or  char- 
acter because,  God  knows,  there  are  Just 
as  many  good  and  decent  people  in  the 
poorer  cla.sses  who  struggle;  of  good 
character  and  spirit  as  those  who  are 
much  better  off;  but  I  do  question 
whether,  under  a  volunteer  system,  if  a 
situation  could  develop  where  the  bur- 
den of  defense  would  rest  upon  volun- 
teers from  that  Kroup  of  people  who  are 
the  poorest.  I  do  not  think  It  would  be 
fair  at  all.  That  Is  the  point  I  have  been 
makini;.  I  sim  raising  the  question. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr    HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  scr\'e  with  volunteer  soldiers 
and  drafted  soldiers  in  the  same  war — 
tliat  is,  in  World  War  n.  And,  frankly, 
I  did  not  see  any  difference  in  the  de«ree 
of  patriotism  or  commitment  to  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  drafted  soldier  over 
the  volunteer  soldier.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  ever  have  that  kind  of  a  problem. 
I  think  that  both  draftees  and  enlistees 
are  equally  devoted  to  their  country.  I 
think  that  both  of  them  would  do  the 
job  if  the  circumstances  demanded  It. 

I  certainly  commend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  for  his  concern  over 
the  matter  of  having  poor  people,  or 
poorly  educated  people,  carry  the  burden 
of  our  military  needs.  We  must  certainly 
take  the  possibility  Into  consideration, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  creation  of  a  vol- 
untar>-  army  would  have  this  result. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  who  are 
totally  lacking  In  motivation  would  no 
more  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Army 
than  they  would  volunteer  to  go  out  and 
look  for  a  Job  today.  We  will  have  to 
stimulate  motivation  in  people  if  we  are 
to  educate  them  and  train  them. 

I  Uiink  that  the  Army  might  very  well 
prove  to  be  the  training  ground  for  many 
young  men  because,  as  the  Senator  very 
well  knows,  the  Army  provides  schooling, 
discipline,  health  habits,  among  other 
advantages.  If  they  receive  this  training 
in  the  military  service.  It  would  be  of 
great  value  to  them  and  to  society.  Many 
men  have  changed  the  entire  course  of 
tlieir  lives  as  a  result  of  service  in  the 
military.  I  just  do  not  believe  the  results 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  might  fear  would  come 
to  pas£.  If  we  did  have  a  volunteer  army. 

Mr  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield? 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  has  chosen  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  one  of  the  most 
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complex  fields  that  is  likely  to  confront 
this  body  In  this  session  of  Congress; 
that  Is  the  matter  of  how  we  supply  the 
inevitable  and  necessary  needs  of  man- 
power to  effectuate  and  carry  forward 
our  national  purpose  and  national  policy 
throughout  the  world. 

I  rise  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
that  may  or  may  not  impinge  finally 
upon  my  decision  on  how  I  shall  vote 
on  the  proixwed  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

To  begin  with,  in  listening  to  the  col- 
loquy here  in  the  Chamber  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  room  for  debate  on  the  proposition 
that  this  country  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  raise  Its  requirements  for 
military  manpower  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

This  has  always  been  the  history  of 
our  Republic.  It  has  always  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  people,  that  when 
the  Nation's  purpose  required  military 
manpower,  the  people  have  volunteered 
in  the  necessary  numbers  to  discharge 
those  obligations. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  is  officially 
nicknamed  "The  Volunteer  State." 

She  has  consistently  supplied,  I  sup- 
pose, more  than  Its  ratable  share  of 
men  for  the  conflicts  In  which  this  Na- 
tion has  been  Involved. 

I  would  be  disturbed  if  there  were  any 
question  or  any  debate  as  to  whether 
our  basic  national  purpose  should  be 
that  of  a  conscrlptlve  process,  a  draftee 
army,  or  a  volunteer  army.  I  would  very 
much  hope  that  we  would  all  prefer  for 
our  manpower  requirements,  except  in 
an  extreme  situation,  to  be  raised  on  a 
volunteer  basis. 

But  there  Is  one  other  concern  In  this 
respect  that  I  sense  and  feel  during  the 
colloquy  between  my  colleagues  that  dis- 
turbs me  Just  as  much,  and  that  essen- 
tially is  the  question  of  timing.  When,  by 
statute,  by  law,  by  amendment,  by  com- 
mittee report,  should  we  undertake  to 
alter  and  change  the  basic  fundamental 
military  purpKMe  of  the  country? 

So  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
agreeing  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  national  purpose  is  best  served 
by  having  voluntary  armed  forces. 
However,  I  have  doubt  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  this  Is  the  time,  or  this  is  the 
place,  or  this  Is  Jie  manner  in  which  to 
restate  that  principle  in  the  face  of  our 
increasing  obligations  to  the  military 
establishment  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  ready  solution, 
but  I  find  myself  concerned  about  the 
language  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
beginning  on  line  9,  page  1,  through  line 
2,  page  2,  which  reads:  "that  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  necessarily  constitutes 
an  Invasion  of  the  liberties  of  America's 
young  men." 

I  feel,  from  my  own  viewpoint,  that  I 
would  have  preferred  the  language  to 
have  read:  "that  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  constitutes  a  necessary  in- 
vasion of  the  liberties  of  America's  young 
men." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
now,  today,  the  call  upon  the  resources  of 
manpower  to  support  our  effort  In  South- 
east Asia  and  elsewhere  Is  necessary,  and 
that  any  effort  to  substantially  alter  or 
change  the  method  by  which  we  develop 


the  necessary  and  essential  reservoir  of 
manpower  and  wealth  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  purpose  might  seriously  dis- 
rupt our  objectives  in  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  against  communism. 

I  express  these  dual  doubts  reluc- 
tantly, especially  because  of  my  high  re- 
gard and  affection  for  my  colleague  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon;  but  I  must 
say,  while  I  still  have  not  fully  concluded 
whether  I  can  or  cannot  support  this 
particular  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
invite  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
fact  that  the  tradition  of  a  volunteer 
armed  force,  rather  than  a  mercenary  or 
conscripted  armed  force,  Is  deeply  inter- 
woven into  the  fabric  of  this  Republic 
and  Its  traditions. 

I  would  be  amazed  if  anybody  ques- 
tioned that  concept.  There  is,  however, 
the  question  of  whether  this  is  the  time 
or  place  or  manner  in  which  to  substan- 
tially amend  our  manpower  procurement 
system  in  the  United  States. 

This  final  word,  if  I  may:  I  would  hope 
this  debate,  the  offering  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  consideration  of  this  bUl, 
will  give  no  comfort  and  no  encourage- 
ment to  those  in  the  United  States — and 
there  are  very,  very  few — who  feel  that 
their  conduct  and  their  actions  are  su- 
perior to  the  collective  judgment  of  all 
Americans.  And  I  would  make  clear  that 
their  personal  resistance  to  the  draft  or 
their  burning  of  draft  cards  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  Is 
in  no  way  condoned  or  encouraged  by 
any  honest  debate  on  our  part  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  our  conscription  sys- 
tem in  America. 

So  let  me  hope  two  things  are  clear: 
first,  that  the  principle  of  a  volunteer 
armed  force  is  deeply  Interwoven  into 
the  fabric  and  entire  structure  of  this 
Republic's  history;  and,  second,  that  by 
the  honest  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  closely  examine 
and  to  make  constructive  new  proposals 
on  how  we  might  modify  our  manpower 
procurement  system,  we  intend  no  com- 
fort to  the  small  minority  who  might 
feel  that  what  we  have  said  gives  them 
such  encouragement. 

Mr.  HATFIKIiD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATKlKliD.  May  I  respond  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  said  before  this  body,  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  debate,  but  how  It 
may  be  reported  and  the  kind  of  re- 
sponse it  may  receive  from  every  seg- 
ment. I  certainly  agree  that  there  should 
be  no  cause  for  comfort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  engage  in  erratic  and 
irresponsible  actions  In  violation  of  law. 

I  would  point  out  again  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  does  not  alter  the 
military  manpower  procurement  pro- 
gram we  now  have.  I  did  have  a  proposal 
that  would  have,  during  a  transition 
period,  altered  this  procurement  pro- 
gram, and  I  was  given  a  full  and  ade- 
quate hearing  before  the  Senate  Armed 
ServioeB  Committee.  I  have  not  offered 
an  amendmmt  In  an  attempt  to  do  here 
on  the  floor  what  the  committee  did  not 
accept.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  a  par- 


liamentary light  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not 
choose  that  pcutlcular  method.  I  have 
chosen  to  make  this  proposal  in  further- 
ance of  the  concept  that,  regardless  of 
national  involvement  or  International 
involvement,  there  are  certain  basic 
principles  that  must  always  be  Jealously 
guarded,  and  the  preservation  of  personal 
liberty  \a  one  such  basic  principle. 

I  do  not  think  any  kind  of  national  or 
International  program  or  commitment 
gives  us  the  right  to  forgo  the  basic 
responsibility  we  have,  not  only  as  Sen- 
ators, but  as  citizens  of  this  country,  to 
exercise  our  responsibility  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  personal  liberty. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  this  amend- 
ment does  anything  but  restate  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  '  been  enimciated  by 
many  great  Americans,  beginning  with 
Daniel  Webster,  with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  conscription  system 
and  a  volunteer  service. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Senate  votes  to  continue 
the  draft — and  I  am  going  to  vote  to  con- 
tinue It,  because  we  cannot  abandon  our 
manpower  procurement  requirements — 
we  will  not  renounce  the  principle  of  a 
volunteer  military  force. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
everybody  here  would  agree  that  the 
establishment  of  a  totally  volunteer  mili- 
tary force  in  this  country  Is  a  goal  that 
we  eminently  desire  to  achieve.  I  think 
we  would  all  prefer  that  we  had  an  en- 
tirely professional  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
from  time  to  time  circumstances  in  this 
world  make  It  necessary  to  reach  beyond 
the  professional  organization  and  re- 
quest citizen  soldiers.  This  has  happened 
several  times  In  this  century. 

We  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
are  constantly  seeking  to  devise  more 
incentives,  for  example,  to  raise  pay.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  military  pay 
has  been  raised  every  year  since  I  have 
been  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
We  are  constantly  seeking  to  provide  in- 
centives for  men  to  seek  a  professional 
military  career.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
committee  has  gone  even  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  this  matter. 

We  do  want  to  achieve  this  goal.  I  think 
this  may  be  simply  reiteration  or  repeti- 
tion of  the  obvious,  of  what  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  Certainly,  this  is 
not  something  that  Is  an  ideological 
argument.  I  think  It  cuts  across  ideo- 
logical lines.  I  think  all  of  the  various 
political  complexions  advocate  a  volun- 
teer army. 

This  is  almost  like  saying,  "Let  us  try 
to  create  a  fire  company  to  fight  a  fire" 
while  a  fire  Is  going  on.  We  are  con- 
stantly Involved  In  tnring  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  professional  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  that  can  meet 
our  needs  In  times  of  national  emergency. 

Sometimes  you  have  to  move  a  little 
bit  faster  to  acquire  available  manpower 
than  the  framework  of  the  volimtary 
service  system  will  permit  you  to  move 
in  filling  the  services  with  volunteers. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  men  in  our  Armed  Forces  today 
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•re  volunteers.  The  vast  m&jority  of  those 
AsMlng  In  Vietnam  today  are  Tolunteers 
So  the  need  Is  relatively  small,  but  It 
must  be  filled  within  a  short  period  of 
time,  and  therefore  we  must  resort  to 
Selective  Service.  It  Is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, not  of  choice. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment.  I  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  the  immediate  situation,  and  do 
not  call  for  a  volunteer  military  estab- 
lishment at  this  moment.  Rather  the 
amendment  says: 

Whenever  such  re&ssessment  reveals  that 
a  system  of  Involuntary  Inductions  can  be 
replaced  by  a  system  based  on  the  free  choice 
at  tba  Individual,  at  an  overall  coat  to  the 
Nation  that  we  can  reasonably  afford. 

At  that  time.  Not  today,  not  next  year, 
but  only  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  Conmilttee  on 
Armed  Services  Is  constantly  maldni; 
such  reassessments,  because  In  fact  the 
Selective  Service  System  Is  a  can  of 
worms.  It  is  something  we  do  not  like 
to  have  to  exercise  oversight  over,  to 
leglaliite  on  periodically.  We  do  not  like 
the  political  Impllcatioris  of  having  to 
maintain  a  Selective  Service  System  to 
select  this  boy  to  go  and  that  boy  to  stay 
borne.  That  Is  not  something  we  like 
It  la  not  something  we  like  to  deal  with, 
even  from  a  political  standpoint. 

I  think  the  Senator  can  t>e  assured 
that  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  both  Houses  are  constantly  engaged 
In  this  reevaluation.  Certainly  they  are 
constantly  engaged  in  trying  to  provide 
better  means  to  attract  more  qualified 
volunteers  for  service  els  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  in  our  armed  services. 

I  think  we  have  done  a  good  job  of 
staying  up  with  the  nonmillta-y  profes- 
8l<»u,  but  it  Is  a  dlfOcuIt  thing  to  do, 
especially  when  the  taxpayer  Is  paying 
the  bill.   

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  can  appreciate  that. 

B4r.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Pkrcy]  be  printed  \n 
the  RccosD  following  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  Senator  Percy  could  not  be 
present  today,  and  asked  that  this  be 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  W  .>corvsin  fMr.  Nklson)  be  asso- 
dAtCG      a  cospousor  of  my  amendments. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOLUlfTKSUSM  IN   MnjTAmT  SKXVICS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Joined  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hattzkld]  in  urging  the  development  of 
a  mlUtary  manpower  program  that  relies 
much  more  heavily  on  the  concept  of 
TotuntUT  military  service  than  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  System.  It  Is  a  con- 
oept  which  I  have  advocated  since  com- 
Inc  to  the  Senate  In  1963.  and  wtilch  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Hattibu)  in 
supporting. 

Tint  present  draft  system  has,  I  think. 


imposed  unnecessary  hardship  and  un- 
certainty upon  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 
This  uncertainty  hangs  over  them  for  8 
years,  from  the  age  of  18  to  26 

It  should  be  our  ultimate  objective  to 
introduce  as  much  volunteerlsm  in  mili- 
tary service  as  is  commensurate  with  the 
development  of  the  moet  effective  pos- 
sible modem  military  force. 

If  the  military  and  the  Congress  revise 
pay  scales  so  that  the  pay  is  commensu- 
rate with  e<iulvalent  rfspon.sibillties  in 
civilian  life,  we  will  be  able  to  attract 
the  major  force  needed  to  meet  our 
manpower  needs  and  .substantially  re- 
duce reUance  on  the  draft 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  ^ne 
young  men  who  would  like  to  make  the 
Armed  Forces  their  career  Yet  they  can- 
not today  because  present  pay  scales  sim- 
ply make  it  impossible  to  maintain  a 
family  and  develop  a  satisfactory  career 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr  Grukni.ngJ  be  asso- 
ciated as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I  shall 
not  take  much  longer,  because  I  believe 
that  everyone  has  familiarized  himself 
with  the  problems  we  face  today  In  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  engage  In  this 
debate  and  colloquy,  because  I  believe 
that  It  should  strengthen  the  concern 
that  we  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  prob- 
lem merely  because  we  shall  have  voted 
on  a  draft  bill  today.  One  that  apparently 
will  pass,  and  one  which  will  continue  the 
present  military  manpower  procurement 
program  for  at  least  another  2  to  4  years 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  all  we 
seek  to  do  by  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
state a  basic  principle  to  which  we  are 
all  committed.  Through  the  amendment. 
I  think  we  could  give  to  the  young  people 
of  our  Nation  some  hope,  some  assurance 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  content  with 
the  present  program,  but  that  we  have 
confidence  In  them  and  in  their  patriot- 
ism to  respond  to  a  nation  in  need,  and 
that,  with  proper  mcentlves.  we  are  going 
to  move  toward  a  volunteer  military,  and 
not  just  ask  them  to  accept,  with  no  hope 
for  change,  a  conscrlptlve  service,  with- 
out being  able  to  look  toward  a  volunteer 
program  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Rxcoro  se- 
lected statements  on  the  subject  of  a 
volunteer  mlhtary  establishment  by  dis- 
tinguished Americans  of  both  political 
parties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TKI      DaAfT      AHV      TH«      VOLCNTABT      AUfT  — 

Sklectkd  Quotations 
Senator  Robert  A  Taft:  "It  la  said  that  a 
compulsory  draft  Is  a  democratic  system.  I 
deny  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  democ- 
racy It  la  neither  democratic  nor  undemo- 
cratic. It  is  far  more  typical  of  totalitarian- 
ism nations  than  of  democratic  nations.  The 
theory  twhlnd  it  leads  directly  to  totalttar- 
ianlam.  It  Is  abaolutely  opposed  to  the  prln- 
clplea  of  individual  liberty  which  have  al- 
ways been  considered  a  part  of  American  de- 


mocracy  The  principle  of  a  compulsory 

draft  Is  basically  wrong."  {Congressional 
Record,  August  14.  1840.  page  15768  ) 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler:  "PeaceUme 
conscription  ...  is  the  greatest  step  toward 
regimentation  and  militarism  ever  under- 
talten  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
^Congreasional  Record,  Augtist  31,  1940,  page 
18255  t 

Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg:  "These  rea- 
sons must  have  been  related  In  some  Indis- 
penslble  fashion  to  the  fundamental  theory 
that  peacetime  military  conscription  Is  re- 
pugnant lo  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  the 
soul  of  Republican  institutions,  and  that  it 
leads  in  dark  directions  "  (Congressioruxl  Rec- 
ord August  12.  1940.  page  810123  ) 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson:  "Bvery  young  man 
who  has  served  in  our  a.nned  forces  Itnows 
the  Incredible  waste  of  our  present  system 
of  forced  but  short-term  service.  He  knows 
the  money  that  could  be  saved,  the  new  effl- 
clency  that  could  result  from  a  volunteer 
system  which  calls  on  young  men  not  to  en- 
dure two  years  of  Ber\'lce  because  they  have 
to,  but  to  chooee  It  for  a  longer  period  be- 
cause It  offers  advantages  that  seem  to  them 
appealing"  (Speech  at  Toungstown.  Ohio, 
October  18.  1956:  cited  In  the  Report  of  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  DtiUzatlon  of  Military 
Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  of  RepresenUllves,  86lh  Congress. 
Second    Seeslon,    page    154  ) 

Defen.'se  Advisory  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional and  Technical  Compensation.  Ralph  J 
Cordlner.  Chairman  :  "Reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms  the  personnel  problem  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  quality  as  opposed  to  quantity.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  total  number  of  people 
on  hand,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  the  level  of 
retention  of  those  possessing  a  high  degree 
of  leadership  quality  and  those  with  the 
technical  training  and  experience  the  services 
so  urgently  need  It  Is  a  matter  of  not  belnn 
able,  at  the  present  time  and  under  the 
present  circumstances,  to  keep  and  challeng:e 
and  develop  the  kinds  of  people  needed  for 
the  periods  of  time  necessary  for  them  to 
make  an  effective  contribution  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  force  ...  It  la  foolish  for  the 
Armed  Forces  to  obtain  highly  advanced 
weapons  systems  and  not  have  men  of  suffi- 
cient competence  to  understand,  operate  and 
maintain  such  equipment  .  .  .  The  solution 
here,  of  course.  Is  not  to  draft  more  men  to 
stand  and  look  helplessly  at  the  machinery. 
The  solution  Is  to  give  the  men  already  in 
the  armed  forces  the  Incentives  required  to 
make  them  want  to  stay  in  the  services  long 
enough  and  try  hard  enough  to  take  on  these 
higher  reaponalbtUtles,  gain  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience levels  we  need  and  then  remain  to 
give  the  services  the  full  benefit  of  their 
skUls." 

("A  Modem  Concept  of  Compensation  for 
Personnel  of  the  Uniformed  Service*",  (Cor- 
dlner Report),  March,  1957.) 

MaJ.  Oen.  Harold  Maddux.  Department  of 
Defense.  Division  of  Manpower  Require- 
ments: "We  need  drastic  changea  In  pay  and 
attitudes  to  upgrade  a  mUltary  career  In  the 
eyes  of  the  nation.  We  can't  get  that  change 
with  large  numbers  of  men  compelled  to 
serve  against  their  will."  (House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Hearings  on  H.R.  2260.  Ex- 
tension of  the  Draft.  January,  1969,  No.  2, 
page  130  I 

Adm.  Ben  Moreell.  president,  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action:  "It  Is  my  firm  con- 
viction ttiat  the  two  greatest  mtnisions  on 
Individual  freedom  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public are,  first,  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment .  .  .  and  second,  the  Act  of  May  18. 
1917,  whereby  Congress  'authorized  and 
ordained'  a  conscript  army  for  use  in  for- 
eign war."  (The  Freeman,  July,  19e0.) 

Senator  Stuart  Symington:  "A  force  made 
up  of  volant«er  profaaslonal  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel Is  more  effective  and  leas  costly  than 
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one  dependent  on  Involuntary  drafteea.  If 
the  current  atmoepbere  of  oomplacency  wac« 
disaolvad,  and  a  military  caraar  auda  woatm 
respected  and  aUntctive.  the  dmtt  eoidd  be 
eliminated."  (Cited  la  Metcsioeek  Moffmne, 
April  4.  1060.) 

RuaaeU  Kirk:  "CalverBal  military  training, 
the  moct  cruslilng  bixvden  that  the  state  can 
Impose  tipon  ita  people,  the  most  terrible 
curse  at  the  better  typea  at  humanity — 
highly  Strang,  aenaltlve  and  nervous — la 
found  In  oonJuDction  with  levelling  democ- 
racy not  msrely  by  coincidence.  The  armed 
horde  la  a  oonoomltant  o(  equalltartan  aoclal- 
Ism  and  state  planning:  and  It  la  a  natural 
reaction  of  any  society  which  haa  abandoned 
all  the  old  hahttu&I  and  Internal  disciplines, 
so  that  it  must  reiy  (aa  Burke  predicted) 
upon  artdtrary  Internal  diadpUnea.'  (The 
Conservative  Mind.  Buaaell  Kirk,  Chicago, 
Regnery.  IMl.  page  378.) 

Prof.  John  K.  Oalhralth:  "The  draft  aur- 
vlvas  prlitclpally  aa  a  device  by  which  wa  use 
compulsion  to  get  young  men  to  serve  at 
leaa  than  the  market  rate  of  pay.  We  shift 
the  cost  of  military  aervtoe  from  the  well-to- 
do  taxpayer,  who  benefits  by  lower  taxes,  to 
the  Impecunious  young  draftee.  This  la  a 
highly  regressive  arrang«nent  which  we 
would  not  tolerate  In  any  other  area. 
Preaumably  freedom  of  choice  here  aa  elae- 
where  would  t>e  worth  paying  for  ...  As  an 
Important  added  benefit  a  shift  from  com- 
pulsion to  fully  paid  service  would  give  ua 
a  better  trained  force— eomething  that  mod- 
em weapons  make  moat  deatrable.  We  would 
not,  as  now.  have  a  force  which  oonslsta  of 
partly  trained  men  who  leave  about  as  soon 
aa  their  training  Is  complete."  (Quoted  by 
Rev.  Montgomery  J.  Shroyer.  ExtenMon  Ol 
the  Draft  and  Related  Authorities.  Hear- 
ing before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  VS.  Senate,  S9th  Oon- 
gress.  First  Session  on  HJR.  2438  (B.  846) ,  page 
80) 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft:  *1t  la  a&ld  that 
we  are  going  to  teach  the  boy*  citizenship 
In  the  camps.  This  argument  makes  clear  a 
,  real  danger  in  the  whole  system.  By  handing 
boys  over  to  the  arbitrary  and  complete 
domination  of  the  Oovernment,  we  put  It  In 
the  power  of  the  Oovemment  to  Indoctrinate 
them  with  the  political  doctrines  then  popu- 
lar with  the  Oovemment.  ...  In  wartime  It 
Is  bad  enough:  In  peacetime,  It  would  be 
Intolerable."  (Quoted  by  Rev.  Montgomery 
J.  Shroyer,  Extension  of  the  Draft  and  Re- 
lated Authorities.  Hearing  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Servlcea, 
U.S.  Senate,  89th  Congress.  First  Seaalon  on 
ns..  34S8  (3.  846),  page  159.) 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin:  .  .  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  It  would  lie  desirable  to  end  the 
draft  entirely.  MUltary  effectiveneas — la 
terms  of  highly  trained  profeaslonala  in- 
stantly ready — would  be  greatly  Improved  If 
prof eaalonal  motivation  could  be  substituted 
for  compulsion.  Certainly  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  recruitment  la  more  compatible  with 
past  Anaerlcan  tradltlona  and  with  our  con- 
cept of  political  freedom  than  eonacrlptlon. 
The  younger  generation  would  be  able  to 
plan  Its  Important  beginning  years  with  far 
greater  certainty  than  la  now  poaalhle,  and 
the  somewhat  corrosive  effects  npoa  morale 
of  the  present  system  of  dafermanta  and  ex- 
emptions would  be  ended.  Ml U tartly,  po- 
litically and  socially,  then.  It  seems  desirable 
to  end  the  draft  .  .  .  (I)f  the  facta  then 
clearly  indicate  that  voluntary  raorultma&t 
and  long  term  pn>feaakmallaxn.  encouraged 
by  Improved  Incentlvea,  might  supply  servloa 
needs,  the  draft  should  be  ended.  But  If  tlkere 
Is  a  doubt,  the  principle  of  compulsion  might 
then  be  suspended,  rather  than  eliminated, 
for  a  atated  period,  In  order  to  teat  and  try 
a  new  ayateui.  one  ma*«  oompatlble  with  the 
soul  or  repuMloa«  tnaOtutlatka."  (W«w  Torfe 
nnn  Magmalme.  rBbould  We  Xnd  ttie  DraftT 


Our  Way  at  ProcurlBg  MUltary  Bfanpower. 
Mow  a  Gampdgn  laawi,  la  Reexamined  ",  Sep- 
tember 37. 10M.) 

Wllllsn  W.  BudOey,  Jr.:  "The  not  ao  very 
teog-tenn  objeettm  should  be  to  eliminate 
the  draft  la  favor  of  a  proCesalanal  somy  oA 
voUmteeia,  who  would  greatly  Increaae  the 
efltdency  of  the  armed  aervlcea.  and  relieve 
the  civil  population  at  an  experience  which. 
Insofar  as  It  Is  unrelated  to  true  necessity,  im 
debasing,  and  an  unnecessary — and  therefore 
Inexcusable — encroachment  on  Individual 
freedom."  (Wtahtngton  Daily  News,  April  24, 
1964.  page  27.) 

James  O.  Patton:  "I  am  confident  that  a 
well  formulated  program  can  be  achieved 
which  will  eliminate  the  draft,  modernize  re- 
serve programs  and  achieve  huge  savings  in 
man-years  and  budget  dollars.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  ]usttflably  generate  widespread 
public  support  and  enthusiasm.  Most  Import- 
ant. It  would  bring  strengthened  civilian  con- 
trol and  simple  human  justice  Into  our  huge 
military  manpower  structure."  (Cited  In  the 

CONCRESSIONSI.    RECORD,     VOl.     110,     pt.     18,     p. 

23072.) 

Senator  Barry  Ooldwater:  "This  adminis- 
tration tises  the  outmoded  and  unfair  mili- 
tary draft  system  for  social  schemes  as  well 
as  military  objectives. 

"Republicans  will  end  the  draft  altogether, 
and  aa  soon  aa  poeafble!  That  I  promise  you! 

"Republicans  understand  that  the  nillltary 
forces  need  trained  volunteers  who  make  the 
mlUtary  service  a  career.  Republicans  under- 
stand that  the  purpoae  of  the  military  forces 
is  not  social,  or  political — It  Is  to  help  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

"To  use  military  aervloee  for  political  and 
social  schemea— MB  this  administraldon  doee — 
is  to  drift  eloaer  to  war  on  an  ebbing  tide  of 
military  strength."  (Chicago  Tribune.  Sep- 
tember 4,  1964.  page  3.) 

Nils  A.  LennarteoB.  Deputy  Assistant  De- 
feme  Seeretaty  for  Public  Affairs:  "We  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  Republican  candidate 
agreea  with  Vm  adm  In  Intra  turn  that  the  draft 
should  be  ended  aa  eoon  aa  poealMe,  .  .  ." 
(New  York  Times.  "The  Pentagon  Says  It 
Weloomea  Ooldwater  Idea  That  Draft  End", 
September  4. 1064.) 

Senator  Oaylord  Nelson:  *Tf  the  Congress 
will  take  the  time  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  the  draft  aa  tt  worka  today,  I  think  it  will 
be  ahoeked  and  h>P*I1«i1  *t  what  it  finds. 

"My  own  atudy  baa  led  me  to  this  conclu- 
sion: 

"Our  preaent  draft  system  la  outoroded.  It 
should  be  tarualnated.  In  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional aeeurlty  aa  well  aa  Justice.  With  care- 
ful planning,  we  can  end  the  draft,  reepon- 
BlMy,  In  1997.**  (Oowmiiwiosfai.  Elaooao,  vol. 
110,pt.  IS.p.  1B886.) 

Senator  Oeorge  llcOovem:  "The  preeent 
system  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wasteftil,  ineffi- 
cient, and  undamoeratlc  method  of  securing 
our  military  manpower.  It  la  a  cloud  over 
the  Uvea  of  aU  of  our  young  men  and  yet 
only  a  fraction  of  them  are  needed  or  will  be 
caned  for  aervtoe. 

"I  think  that  by  proper  salary  and  Job 
beneAta  we  oouM  aeeure  the  men  we  need 
on  a  voluntary  tMala.  This  would  produce  a 
military  foroa  of  better  motivated  career  serv- 
loeman  and  Ieav«  the  rest  of  our  young  men 
free  to  pursue  thctr  careers  and  their  private 
Uvea  without  the  uncertainty  of  a  draft 
hanging  over  their  beada."  (OoKcaaasioNai. 
BKSon.  VOL  110.  p*.  11.  p.  1S871.) 

Bepnbllaan  platfonn.  1964.  "For  the  Peo- 
ple": "...  we  pledge: 

** — re  evaluation  of  the  anned  forces'  man- 
power procnreBiant  programs  with  the  goal 
of  replacing  involuntary  inductions  as  soon 
aa  poaalbly  by  aa  affldent  voluntary  syatem, 
offering  real  career  Inoentlvea;"  (Adopted  by 
tbm  nw|ialil>i  ail  liattonal  Convention,  July 
14.  U64.  San  Fcaneiaco.  California,  page 
15-16.) 

Oamoonrttc  platterm.  1964 :  'X>n  August  36. 


the  Democratic  Convention  pmBdaed  in  ita 
platform  to  'pursue  our  erramlnatton  of  tlie 
aelecttve  aervloe  program  to  make  certain 
that  it  la  continued  oalj  aa  long  aa  tt  Is  nec- 
essary and  that  we  meet  our  manpower  needs 
without  social  or  economic  injustice' ". 
(Cited  in  the  CoNBaaaaxcnrai.  Rsookd.  vol.  110. 
pt.  18.  p.  33008.) 

CongreasmaB  William  BL  Bates:  "I  am 
■gainst  the  draft  and  induction  of  all  kinds 
unleaa  we  liare  to  have  them.  .  .  .  But  you 
have  to  be  very  careful  in  using  a  military 
organization  for  other  ttian  military  pur- 
poaes.  I  atili  think  that  our  home  oommu- 
nlties  with  our  local  schools  and  our 
churches  and  our  neighbors  and  our  friends 
and  relattves,  aU  of  tills  kind  of  community 
effort  is  tiie  plaoe  to  which  we  should  ad- 
dress problems  of  this  nature  and  I  would 
be  most  reluctant  to  use  the  Armed  Forces 
for  anything  other  than  the  purpose  for 
which  they  have  been  established."  (Re- 
view of  the  Administration  and  Operation  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatives,  89th  Congress, 
Second  Session,  pages  6708-9709.) 

Congressman  Robert  Ellsworth:  "I  urge 
that  Congress  abolish  the  draft,  and  get  on 
with  the  establishment  of  a  modem  pro- 
fessional, career-oriented,  highly  paid  vol- 
unteer miUtary   force." 

"The  concept  of  a  national  service  obU- 
gatlon  to  replace  a  military  service  obligation 
is  reptilatve.  .  .  .  But  the  drafting  of  men 
or  women  for  civiUan  serrioe,  no  matter  how 
laudltory  the  cause,  is  the  exact  antithesis 
of  everything  this  Nation  stands  for." 

"The  basic  concept  which  the  Oongresa 
should  accept  is  that  the  draft  should  be 
abolished." 

".  .  .  This  means  increaaed  military  pay. 
It  means  increased  career  opportunities.  It 
means  a  radical  departure  from  prt»tiT»g 
practice  of  using  uniformed  personnel  In 
administrative  and  supply  Jobs  In  the  United 
States  whi(^  could  Just  aa  easily  be  filled  by 
civilians.  It  means  attention  to  the  creation 
of  a  more  adequate  volunteer  reaerve  force 
which  can  be  activated  In  crUls  tUne.  It 
means  a  system  of  bonuaee  for  enlistment 
by  the  reaervea  for  active  duty  in  crlaea. 
But  most  of  all  It  means  a  determination 
by  the  administration  aiid  the  Congrees  to 
make  every  effort  to  undertake  the  neoeasary 
reforms  to  aUow  the  draft  to  be  ended." 
(Review  of  the  Administration  and  Opera- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, House  of  Bepreaentatlvea,  89th  Oongreaa. 
Second  SeHlon,  pagea  9756.  9767,  9759.  9760.) 

Oongressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis:  "The 
draft,  with  its  4061  local  and  autonomoua 
draft  boards  and  its  antiquated  machinery. 
Is  an  anachronism  in  the  Odd  War  era,  a 
relic  of  an  earlier  time  when  vast  quantities 
of  raw  manpower  were  thrown  onto  the  bat- 
tlefields at  Europe  and  Asia  to  overcame  by 
their  very  numbera  the  killing  power  of 
cannon,  machine  gun  and  tank.  In  the  age 
of  the  aklUed  technician,  the  Armed  Porcea 
of  tbe  United  Statea  still  rely  on  the  SelecUve 
Service  System,  a  World  War  Two  expedient. 
to  supply  them  with  bewildered,  untrained, 
(rften  poorly  educated  youth.  Tmn^wne  to 
technological  change  and  changing  popu- 
lation structure,  the  draft  lias  iMcame  the 
weakest  link  in  our  national  aeeurlty  sys- 
tem and  an  unnecessary  burden  on  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  within  our  means  to  eliminate 
oompulaory  miUtary  aerviee;  that  we  have 
not  done  ao,  or  begun  to  do  ao,  is  an  an- 
nouncement of  our  failtuc  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  conditlona  of  modem  society." 
(Pl^boy  Magazine.  February.  1967.  Cited  in 
the  CongrressiofMU  Recori,  January  24.  1967, 
p.  1385.) 

Ift.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Baker,  retired:  "Coneurrait 
with  renewal  of  the  draft,  Oongieaa  sbonld 
provide  for  a  profean  tonal  miUtary  eatabllsb- 
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m«nt  to  meet  the  requtrementa  for  oatlonal 
■•eunty  without  oonscrlpUon.  This  can  b« 
done  by  making  mUltary  careers  competitive 
wltb  tb*  oiTlUan  profeeslons  and  occupations 
tbat  require  similar  education,  preparation 
and  ■km." 

"Occasionally,  one  hears  the  unsupported 
assertion  that  the  coat  of  an  adequate  defense 
force  without  conscription  would  be  pro- 
talblUVM.  Actually,  this  proposal  would  cost 
leaa  than  the  preaent  draft  system,  with  lu 
hlfb  rate  of  personnel  turnover.  More  Im' 
portantly.  It  would  provide  a  credible  deter- 
rent to  nuclear  war.  Such  an  effective  na- 
tional security  system  Is  cheap  at  any  price." 
{Pot- Advocate.  Alhambra.  California.  "Mili- 
tary Affairs:  Replacement  For  Draft  Law." 
Fsfaruary  33.  1967  Cited  In  the  dally  Con- 
greMttonal  Record.  March  9.  1907.  A1183.  i 

Or.  Milton  Friedman.  University  of  Chica- 
go: '(b)  Individual  freedom — A  voluntary 
army  would  preserve  the  freedom  of  Indlvld- 
oala  to  serve  or  not  to  serve.  Or.  put  the 
other  way,  It  would  avoid  the  arbitrary  power 
that  now  realdee  in  draft  boards  to  decide 
bow  a  young  man  shall  spend  several  of  the 
moat  Important  years  of  his  life — let  alone 
whether  his  life  shall  be  risked  in  warfare. 
An  Incidental  advantage  would  be  to  raise 
the  level  and  tone  of  political  discussion 

"A  voluntary  army  would  enhance  also  the 
freedom  of  those  who  now  do  not  serve  Being 
ooaaerlpted  has  been  used  as  a  weapon — or 
tlMUght  by  young  men  to  be  so  used — to 
dlaoourage  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and 
protest.  The  freedom  of  young  nten  to 
•mlCntte  or  to  travel  abroad  has  been  limited 
by  the  need  to  get  the  permission  of  a  draft 
board  U  the  young  man  la  not  to  put  hlm- 
amU  In  tlM  poaltlon  of  inadvertently  being  a 
lawbreaker."  (Paper  preeented  at  the  Oonfer- 
enc*  on  the  Draft.  December  7.  lOM.  Why 
Mot  a  Voluntary  Army?"  CongretsUmai 
Jteoorif.  lCarch9.  1967.  p  aoes.) 

"A  military  draft  Is  undesirable  and  un- 
neoMoary.  We  can  and  should  man  our  armed 
foreee  with  volunteers — as  the  Dnlted  States 
haa  traditionally  done  except  in  major  wars. 

"Only  a  minority  of  young  men  now  enter 
the  armed  forces.  Hence,  some  method  of 
'MlactlTe  service' — of  deciding  which  young 
man  should  serve  and  which  two  or  three 
should  not — Is  Inevitable.  But  our  preaent 
method  la  inequitable,  wasteful  and  Inoon- 
■Istant  with  a  free  society'  (Newsweek 
MagmMine.  "Milton  Priedman  on  a  Volunteer 
Army,"  December  19.  1906.  page  100  ) 

Senator  Barry  Ooldwater:  "Conservattvea 
want  to  end  the  draft — period.  T^ey  do  not 
want  to  extend  It  to  any  other  form  of 
■errloe.  They  sympathize  with  the  alms  of 
tiM  •yatam.  but  they  cannot  and  do  not  sym- 
pathlae  with  the  method,  no  matter  what 
Ita  motive  . 

"Tba  conservative  poaltlon  Is  based  solidly 
upon  the  notion  that  man's  moat  fxinda- 
mantai  right  and  reai>oaslbUlty  la  to  live  his 
own  life."  (The  New  Guard.  May.  1B«7  ) 

Bruce  Chapman :  "The  abolition  of  the 
draft  and  a  new  all-volunteer  military  can 
tennlnate  the  conundrum  of  contradictions 
and  confusion,  the  mandarin  complexltlea. 
dtaarlmlnatlona.  and  inefflclendes  of  the  so- 
callad  Oxxlveraal  Military  Training  and  8erv- 
toa  Act.  Tbe  evasion  mentality  among  the 
fOUBf  can  be  curbed.  Uvea  In  a  world  al- 
ready anxious  and  precarious  can  be  freed  of 
tha  draft's  additional  uncertainty.  The  In- 
sldloua  subtle  power  of  a  vast  bureaucracy 
to  intertore  in  a  citizen's  personal  plans — to 
punlah,  threaten,  or  'channel' — can  be  elim- 
inated and  personal  freedom  enhanced. 

"All  this  la  now  achievable  because  the 
draft  is  no  longer  necessary;  It  can  be  re- 
plaood,  and  therefore  It  should  be  replacwd.* 
{Th*  Wrong  Man  in  Uniform  New  Tork. 
Trldant  Preoa.  1947.  pp    107-106  i 

«»— «»*^»  Mark  O.  Hatfield:  .  .  each  man 
haa  a  moral  obligation  to  serve  his  country, 
but  ba  must  be  granted  the  freedom  to  ac- 
cept bto  reaponslblUty  and  the  right  to  deter- 


mine what  form  his  service  shaU  take.  Any- 
time a  man  is  forced,  against  his  wlabes.  Into 
military  service  his  Individual  liberty  and 
freedom  of  choice  have  been  denied." 

"The  surrender  of  this  right  to  Uberty  can 
only  be  Justified  when  there  Is  no  other 
alternative  to  conscription  and  when  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary  for  national  survival." 
[CongTesti€mal  Record,  March  14,  1967. 
p.  0603  ) 

BxMtarr  1 
Statmint  bt  Szmatos  PxmcT 

I  Intend  to  support  the  amendment  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  able  articulate 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  a  strong  public 
sentiment  that  the  Congress.  In  preference 
to  the  executive,  should  take  the  leadership 
In  making  meaningful  and  constructive 
changes  to  our  present  means  of  maintain- 
ing our  standing  military  forces.  Just  as  the 
merits  and  pooslblUtles  of  ultimately  provid- 
ing for  an  all-volunteer  military  force  merit 
further  exploration,  In  my  Judgment,  the 
merit  and  poesiblUties  of  other  means  to 
make  the  conscrlptlve  system  as  presently 
oriented  more  fair  and  equitable  deserve  our 
continuing  close  attention. 

We  must  strive  In  every  way  to  end  a 
system  that  unfairly  visits  upon  a  few  the 
responsibilities  of  the  many.  The  present 
system  of  conscription  Into  the  armed  serv- 
ices has  been  subjected  to  criticism  from 
many  quajXers.  Regrettably,  much  of  that 
criticism  Is  warranted. 

I  support  the  Senator's  amendment  for  a 
3-year  extenalun  of  the  draft.  The  Ameri- 
can people  had  a  right  to  expect  that  Con- 
gress— long  ago — would  have  accepted  Its 
Constitutional  responsibility  to  undertake  a 
major  review  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
The  rules  whereby  our  young  men  are  con- 
scripted into  the  military  should  be  set  by  the 
elected  repreoentatlvea  of  the  people,  for 
there  Ls  probably  no  governmental  action 
which  more  directly  affects  the  Individual 
citizen   than    the   draft 

The  Executive  Branch  has  studied  and  re- 
studled  this  question  Now  they  promise  us 
they  wUl  continue  to  study  it  further  How- 
ever, the  time  is  past  due  for  the  Congress  to 
organize  Itself  to  thoroughly  study  all 
aspects  of  the  draft.  A  bi-partisan  Joint  oucn- 
mlttee  similar  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee should  be  established,  to  be  composed 
of  member*  from  all  Congressional  oummlt- 
tees  with  Jurisdiction  over  our  manpower  and 
military  needs.  Such  a  Committee  would,  in 
the  next  two  years,  study  all  suggestions  and 
proposals  In  this  area  and  make  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  a  complete 
overhaul  of  our  means  of  mshlntainlng  mili- 
tary forces. 

I  am  confident  that  such  a  Joint  oommlttee 
would  recocnmend  changes  In  the  system  to 
provide  manpower  to  the  military  In  the  most 
fair  and  equitable  manner  possible  I  offer 
for  consideration  the  following  additional 
propooals : 

1  Mental  and  physical  standards  for  in- 
duction should  be  revised.  It  is  a  wasteful 
uae  of  manpower  to  require  all  who  serve 
to  meet  standards  presently  required  tor 
combat  when  their  duties  may  never  re- 
quire any  activities  more  strenuous  than 
typing  a  morning  report. 

3  Many  who  today  would  like  to  enlist 
In  the  military  are  denied  that  opportunity 
for  mental  and  or  physical  reasons.  I  rec- 
oounend  expanded  mental  and  physical  pro- 
grams to  qualify  these  men  for  military 
service. 

3  More  civiuans  should  be  used  in  meet- 
ing non-mllltary  manpower  requirements  of 
the  armed  services  Women  as  well  as  men 
should  be  provided  opportunities  for  service 
In  the  military 

4.  Higher  pay  scales  should  be  Initiated 
for  the  low  military  grades.  Improved  family 


bousing  should  be  provided.  Higher  pay  and 
Improved  living  conditions  would  attract 
more  volunteers,  better  qualified  persons, 
and  decrease  hardship  and  other  exemptlona. 

6.  Special  benefits  for  volunteers  should 
be  initiated.  These  Include  pay  Incentives, 
shorter  terms  of  service,  and  more  advan- 
tageoua  assignment  and  career  poesl  bill  ties. 

0.  A  random  selection  process  should  be 
Instituted  to  select  thooe  who  will  serve. 

A.  The  names  of  all  those  physically  and 
mentally  qualified  who  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain age  should  be  Introduced  into  the  proc- 
ess. While  many  favor  the  ages  of  IB  or  19. 
In  my  Judgment,  a  compelling  argument 
can  be  made  for  age  31. 

nrst.  If  the  selection  process  were  to  be 
made  at  age  31,  rather  than  at  age  18  or  19, 
Increased  manpower  needs  could  be  met 
from  men  not  yet  expoaed  to  the  draft.  The 
possibility  of  serving  twice  or  having  one's 
name  Introduced  Into  the  selection  process 
more  than  one  time  would  then  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Second,  having  the  random  selection  proc- 
ess at  age  31  would  maintain  the  advantage 
of  high  enlistment  rates  at  ages  19  and  20 

Third,  a  selection  process  at  age  31  will 
also  encourage  continued  participation  In 
ROTC  programs. 

Fourth.  If  the  prospective  Inductee  desires, 
he  may  volunteer  to  have  his  name  Intro- 
duced Into  the  proceos  at  an  earlier  age  than 
31 

B.  The  time  between  Introduction  of  an 
Individual's  name  Into  the  selection  process 
and  his  Induction  If  selected  should  be  re- 
duced to  n  absolute  minimum. 

C.  Exemptions  should  be  granted  only  for 
physical  or  mental  incapacity:  hardship; 
conscientious  objectors;  and  such  other  simi- 
lar circumstances  as  the  Congress  may  pre- 
scribe. Having  a  wife  and  children  should 
not  constitute  hardship. 

D  Deferments  should  be  granted  for  com- 
pletion of  an  undergradute  degree  or  a  vo- 
cational or  apprenticeship  program,  medical 
or  dental  school  or  for  other  reasons  as  Con- 
gress may  prescribe. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  is  obligated 
to  continue  Its  study  of  the  draft,  and  to 
continue  to  explore  the  fairest,  most  eqiilta- 
ble  means  of  maintaining  the  military 
forces  of  a  free  society  in  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world.  The  dlstlt>gulshed  Chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Conunittee  frankly  and 
candidly  stated  on  May  10  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  not  perfect,  and  will  not  remove 
all   the   inequities  of   the   preaent  system 

The  passage  of  two  years  time.  In  all 
probability,  see  the  necessity  for  additional 
evaluation  and  revision.  In  my  Judgment, 
public  confidence  in  the  Congress  would  be 
enhanced  by  our  expressing  our  determina- 
tion to  exerdoe  this  leadership,  to  review 
the  selective  service  system  again  In  two, 
rather  than  four  years. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  military  serrlce  hac 
always  been  an  honorable  tradition  In  out 
country.  The  military  profession  Is  exacting 
and  challenging.  The  Congress  and  the  na- 
tion must  strive  to  maintain  and  enhance 
military  service  In  Its  proper  role  as  guardian 
of  otir  country's  security. 

I  oofnmend  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  for  his  thoughtout,  progressive  work 
on  this  legislation,  and  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  atwence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  B'VTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  cooseDt  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  In  exposition  to  this 
amendment.  Before  doing  ao,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  very  kind  comments  In 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  hearings. 

I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the  thesis 
that  In  all  events  and  under  all  circum- 
stances a  professional  army  is  good  for 
the  welfare  of  this  country  and  the  free- 
dom of  its  people.  There  may  be  no  evils 
In  a  professional  army  of  volunteers 
when  the  active  duty  force  Is  small.  But 
If  a  nation  maintains  armed  forces  with 
a  strength  of  4  or  5  million  men  and 
they  are  all  professionals,  keep  them  In 
the  service  year  after  year,  the  evils  that 
George  Washington  foresaw  in  his  Fare- 
well Address  may  exist.  I  think  It  is  a 
healthy  thing  to  have  a  flow,  in  and  out 
of  our  Army,  of  civilians  who  come  In 
and  stay  for  what  is  relatively  a  brief 
period  and  then  go  back  to  their  homes. 
I  think  this  flow  is  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  those  Ideals 
that  all  American  citizens  hold  dear. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  today  a  situa- 
tion that  shows  the  problems  of  defend- 
ing this  country  and  protecting  It  under 
all  circumstances  with  a  purely  profes- 
sional army — and  I  do  not  use  the  word 
"mercenaries";  I  say  a  professional 
army. 

Our  Armed  Forces  today  are  some 
650,000  more  in  number  than  they  were 
when  the  flghting  broke  out  in  Vietnam. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we  hardly 
could  have  raised  enough  money  in  tax- 
ation to  have  brought  650,000  more  men 
Into  the  armed  services  In  that  period 
of  time,  by  financial  inducements  alone, 
with  the  chance  that  they  would  be  sent 
to  the  flghting  front  in  Vietnam. 

Senators  have  referred  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  young  men,  how  they  are  going 
to  spring  to  arms,  that  we  will  Inculcate 
them  with  that  spirit,  and  that  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  induct  them. 

But,  Mr,  President,  what  happened  In 
the  War  Between  the  States?  We  had 
some  serious  issues  then,  and  It  was  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  the  draft  on  both 
sides  to  fill  the  ranks.  And  neither  side 
could  keep  them  filled. 

What  happened  in  World  War  I?  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  in  a  famous  speech 
said,  "If  war  comes,  millions  of  men  will 
spring  to  arms  and  go  to  the  front."  But 
we  were  confronted  almost  immediately 
with  the  necessity  of  imposing  a  draft. 
Without  It,  we  could  not  have  raised  the 
forces  that  brought  us  victory  in  World 
War  I. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  RUSSELL,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
my  impression  that  while  American  boys 
seem  to  be  enormously  courageous  in  bat- 
tle, that  they  are  very  much  afraid  their 
first  time  in  battle,  but  that  after  they 
have  once  been  through  it.  they  tend  to 
adjust  to  it,  and  do  very  well  thereafter. 
But  these  young  fellows  who  may  wish  to 
volunteer  find  their  mothers,  their  sis- 
ters, and  their  loved  ones  all  saying, 
Don't  do  It,  don't  be  a  fool,"  and  the  re- 
sult Is  that  only  after  they  have  actually 


been  In  battle  do  they  have  the  desire  to 
go  back  and  flgbt  again.  At  least  that  has 
been  my  Impression. 

Mr.  RU88^LL.  S<me  persons  would 
wait  to  serve  tmtll  the  enemy  was  close 
to  home.  We  do  not  win  wars  that  way. 

In  World  War  n.  we  found  It  neces- 
sary to  call  14  million  men,  at  one  time 
or  another,  to  the  colors.  A  great  many 
of  them  had  to  be  drafted. 

Involuntary  service  Is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  deal  with  legislatively,  but  we 
have  responsibilities  In  the  Senate  that 
go  beyond  dealing  with  pleasant  things. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  assure  that 
our  Armed  Forces  maintain  sufficient 
military  strength  to  protect  our  Nation 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
not  have  a  cataclysmic  effect,  but  it 
would  have  a  very  damaging  effect. 

Why  Is  It  necessary  for  the  Senate  at 
this  particular  time  to  engage  In  this  self- 
flagellation  by  approving  the  pending 
amendment?  'Why  Is  it  necessary  for  us 
to  send  word  to  43  percent  of  the  men  in 
Vietnam,  in  the  words  of  the  amend- 
ment, "We  have  Invaded  your  liberties." 

Is  it  going  to  help  their  morale  to  say : 
"We,  the  Senate,  have  solemnly  voted 
that  we  have  Invaded  your  liberties"? 

■What  will  be  the  Impression  when  John 
Doe  goes  to  the  Post  Office  In  the  morn- 
ing and  gets  his  mail  and  reads:  "Greet- 
ings. You  are  ordered  to  present  yourself 
for  Induction,"  and  it  continues  "The 
Senate  has  Invaded  your  liberties." 

Mr.  President,  my  opinion  Is  that  the 
pending  amendment  Is  a  very  Injurious 
amendment,  and  I  say  that  in  all  kind- 
ness. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  matters 
of  policy  or  whether  we  want  to  be  in 
Vietnam.  Many  of  the  Senators  who 
have  a  great  Interest  In  the  i}endlng 
amendment  are  those  who  think  that  we 
ought  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  tomor- 
row. However,  we  are  not  determining 
foreign  policy  In  the  p>endlng  bill.  We 
are  attempting  to  live  up  to  our  obliga- 
tion as  Senators  to  maintain  an  adequate 
MlUtary  Establishment  for  the  United 
States.  There  Is  not  a  Senator  who  does 
not  know  In  his  heart  that  we  cannot 
maintain  an  establishment  of  the  size 
we  need  today  under  a  voluntary  system. 

Why  should  we  hold  out  false  hopes? 
Reference  was  made  to  allowing  a  young 
man  to  plan  his  life.  Why  should  we  hold 
out  false  hopes  to  the  yoimg  men  who 
are  approaching  draft  age  by  saying: 
"Tension  and  conflicts  will  end  and  there 
will  be  a  volunteer  army.  You  do  not 
have  to  take  Into  consideration  the  like- 
lihood that  you  may  have  to  spend  2 
years  In  uniform  somewhere." 

I  believe  It  Is  unwise  for  us  to  make  a 
solemn  finding  that  action  necessary  to 
defend  our  country  constitutes  an  in- 
vasion of  the  liberties  of  America's 
young  men.  I  would  prefer  to  emphasize 
our  hc4>e  that  America's  young  men  con- 
sider military  service  an  opportunity  and 
a  privilege. 

I  see  no  reason  for  trying  to  create  the 
Impression  we  can  attain  a  completely 
voluntary  military  force.  We  are  not 
likely  to  do  this.  It  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive  to  procure  military  forces  of 
the  size  we  had  In  World  War  n,  or  even 


today,  by  raising  pay  enough  to  get  com- 
bat volimteers  through  financial  Induce- 
ments alone. 

How  would  we  get  the  doctors  to  look 
after  the  health  needs  of  young  men  In 
the  service?  We  could  not  do  it  by  going 
In  the  open  market  and  hiring  them.  To 
do  so  would  require  a  pay  scale  for  physi- 
cians that  ranged  from  perhi^w  $25,000 
a  year  to  as  much  as  $150,000  annually, 
If  their  pay  Is  to  be  competitive  with 
what  some  doctors  earn  in  civilian  life. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  is  it  the  belief  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  that  citi- 
zen particii>atioil  and  citizen  obligation 
to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try Is  something  that  has  run,  like  a  con- 
stant thread,  through  the  history  of  our 
Nation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
believe.  I  think  this  tradition  has  added 
to  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  It  has 
spared  us  some  problems  such  as  we  ob- 
serve today  in  other  countries.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  invidious  by  naming  countries 
in  which  the  armies  have  taken  over 
time  and  time  again.  When  a  nation  has 
a  completely  professional  army,  a  man's 
devotion  sometimes  turns  primarily  to 
the  officer  corps  or  to  the  army  rather 
than  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
know  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  the 
recent  U.S.  Youth  Council  poll  which 
showed  that  61  percent  of  Its  members 
who  responded  favored  a  volunteer  army. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  And 
I  know  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  the 
basic  conflict  this  same  poU  revealed, 
when  58  percent  of  the  respondents — 
almost  as  many  as  those  who  favor  a 
volunteer  army — indicated  they  person- 
ally would  not  volunteer. 

My  own  experiences  bear  out  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey.  I  have  asked  audi- 
ences of  students  how  many  of  them 
favored  a  volunteer  army.  It  should  not 
be  a  surprise  to  anyone  that,  without 
exception,  about  two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dents raised  their  hands  as  favoring  a 
volunteer  army.  Then  I  have  asked  the 
ones  who  would  not  volunteer  to  put 
their  hands  down.  Let  me  tell  the  Sena- 
tor that  after  the  second  question,  very 
few  hands  remained  up. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  with  me 
that  this  illustrates  one  of  the  very  seri- 
ous problems  represented  by  the  volun- 
teer army? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  As  I 
said  earlier,  I  just  do  not  know  how  much 
you  would  have  to  pay  a  man  to  pick  up 
a  gim  and  go  over  to  the  mud  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
One  of  the  matters  of  great  concern  to 
me — and  I  have  listened  to  the  debate 
this  afternoon  of  those  who  support  the 
concept  of  a  volunteer  army — ^is  that 
we  would  end  by  having  a  volunteer 
army,  but  a  black  army.  We  would  be 
divided  in  this  country  In  a  most  dra- 
matic and  unfortunate  way. 
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I  aok  Senator  whether  he  will  not 
MTCe  with  me  that  If  we  look,  (or  ex- 
ample, at  the  Army  reenllstment  rate 
fl«urc8.  we  will  note  that  the  rate  Is  46  S 
percent  for  the  Negroes  and  21.6  percent 
for  the  whites. 

What  we  see  here  Ls  substantiation  of 
the  argument  which  has  often  been  made 
about  the  volunteer  army,  and  is  Indeed 
being  made  today  That  arsrument 
ooncems  the  reenJLstment  of  Negroes 
who  have  beei\  demed  opportunities  In 
other  aspects  of  our  society,  and  who 
realize  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country  are  the  last  real  resort  to  some 
kind  oX  progress  and  recognition 

It  is  my  very  sincere  belief  that  if 
we  were  to  move  to  the  concept  of  a 
volunteer  army,  to  do  so  we  would  have 
to  pay  what  is  necessary  In  order  to  bring 
those  young  people  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  country.  We  would  end 
with  one  part  of  our  population — a  part 
gifted  either  financially  or  Intellectual- 
ly— being  able  to  continue  to  develop 
Its  own  talents,  and  another  part  of  our 
population — a  part  not  so  gifted — serv- 
ing In  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country 
In  a  professional  way.  According  to  the 
statistics,  figures,  and  projections  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  this  latl/er  part  would 
be  constituted  principally  of  Negroes. 

Either  that  would  be  true.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, or  there  would  be  a  strong  possibil- 
ity that  all  the  lower  posiUoas  would  be 
filled  by  Negroes,  with  the  staff  manned 
by  white  officers  That  would  be  equally 
distasteful 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  wheth- 
er he  does  not  feel  that  to  move  to  the 
concept  of  a  volunteer  army  would  pre- 
sent some  extraordinary  problems,  and 
that  much  more  Information  would  be 
needed  on  this  fundamental  question. 

£yen  corxsiderlng  the  kind  and  amount 
of  testimony  given  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  Ls  chair- 
man, in  its  effort  to  study  and  eliminate 
many  of  the  inequities  in  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  this  question  really  has  not 
had  the  kind  of  hearing,  discussion,  or 
deliberation  that  such  a  proposal  war- 
rants. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
before  we  take  any  such  drastic  steps  as 
have  been  suggested,  the  question  should 
be  given  the  most  minute,  detailed,  and 
careful  scrutmy  and  study. 

I  do  know  that  there  are  a  great  many 
underprivileged  Negro  citizens  whose  in- 
comes are  quite  low  It  so  happens  that 
In  the  part  of  the  world  where  I  come 
from  a  great  many  white  people  have 
rery  low  incomes  I  do  not  know  what 
their  attitude  would  be  about  serving  In 
a  professional   army 

But.  Mr.  President,  think  about  the 
effect  on  the  servicemen  of  a  proposal 
of  this  kind  when  we  are  engaged  In 
warfare.  Let  word  be  sent  out  through 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  Is  read  by 
the  men  in  Vietnam.  The  men  would 
read  In  that  newspaper.  "You  have  been 
deprlTed  of  your  rights.  Your  rights 
hare  been  invaded."  Some  of  them  might 
■ay,  "Lets  get  out  of  here."  right  at 
the  time  when  they  were  to  go  out  on 
patrol  to  fight  the  enemy. 


Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr    RUSSELL    I   yield. 

Mr  ICENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  A 
leading  economist  who  has  supp>orted  a 
volunteer  army,  Prof  Walter  Ol.  of  the 
University  of  WashinKton,  has  made  an 
extremely  deUlled  study  of  what  the  cost 
of  a  volunteer  army  mU'ht  be  I  know 
that  the  dLsUnguLshed  chairman  has 
received  similar  testimony,  based  upon 
a  study  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  which  It  Ls  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  supportlni?  a  volunteer  army 
In  a  Vietnam  .situation  would  be  between 
$10  billion  and  $17  billion  a  year.  Pro- 
fessor Ol  su^eresUs — and  he  Is  a  pro- 
ponent of  such  a  plan — that  the  cost  in 
a  non-Vietnam  situation  would  be  be- 
tween $4  and  $7  billion  a  year 

Mr  RUSSEXL  The  flgure-s  which  the 
S<'nator  from  Ma.>wachusetUs  has  Just 
related  were  computed  before  the  size  of 
the  Armed  Forces  wais  Increased  because 
of  the  Vietnam  war  No  computation  has 
been  made  .since  then,  but  the  cost  of 
raising  the  larser  force  would  be  much 
more 

If  we  are  to  put  up  .signs  reading,  'Men 
Wanted  for  Government  Emplo>Tnpnt. 
Jjln  the  .Army  Free  Pood  Free  Cloth- 
ing Free  Lodging  Go  to  Vietnam,"  how- 
much  does  the  Senator  think  we  would 
have  to  pay  them  a  month' 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
Many  Senators  are  concerned — and  I 
think  appropriately  ?,o — about  the  aspect 
of  compulsion  In  the  Selective  Service 
System  They  find  such  compulsion  ob- 
viously regrettable  and  believe  that  vol- 
unteering should  be  encouraged  to  the 
greatest  degree  pos.slble.  A  number  of 
.suggestions  have  been  made,  Including 
the  suggestloiLs  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr  HatfttldI,  about  the 
utilization  of  women  to  a  greater  degree 
In  a  number  of  capacities  which  men  are 
fining  today  Proposals  have  been  made 
to  update  the  System  In  other  ways 

We  who  are  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  education,  of  human  better- 
ment, of  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities, 
know  what  could  be  done  with  $7  or  $10 
billion  a  year  I  believe  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  whether  the  con- 
cept of  compulsion.  In  the  sense  of  a  mil- 
itary obligation  in  the  armed  services  of 
our  country,  sufTlclently  outweighs  what 
we  feel  to  be  the  extraordinary  needs  of 
our  country  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  and  other  social  programs.  So 
what  we  would  really  be  saying  Is  that 
we  are  going  to  spend  $8  or  $10  billion 
more  a  year,  in  a  non-Vietnam  situa- 
tion, for  a  volunteer  army  That  money, 
Mr  President,  will  have  to  come  from 
somewhere 

•I,  for  one.  would  rather  support  and 
see  Em  expansion  of  programs  for  educa- 
tion, health,  and  social  development, 
than  for  a  volunteer  army. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
agree  with  me  that  the  $8  or  $10  billion 
would  have  to  come  from  s^jmewhere, 
perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  other  pro- 
grams'* 

Mr  RUSSETJ^  The  defence  budget 
today  Ls  more  than  half  of  the  largest 
budget  this  Country  has  ever  seen  If  we 
are  to  go  out  into  tiie  open  market  and 


hire  men  to  constitute  an  armed  force  of 
three  and  a  half  million  men.  there  would 
hardly  be  enough  money  to  carry  on  the 
other  operations  of  Government. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
chairman  has  made  another  very  Im- 
portant point:  that  when  the  Defense 
Department  study  was  made  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service,  as  well  as  the  study  of 
Professor  Ol,  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, unemployment  was  much  higher 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment study  was  made  when  unemploy- 
ment was  close  to  5  percent  Now  it  Is 
down  to  39  percent.  Therefore,  the 
amounts  necessary  to  pay  these  people 
would  Increase  rather  dramatically,  and 
the  cost  would  exceed  the  estimates  about 
which  we  have  spoken  this  afternoon 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  about  one 
final  aspect  of  this  problem.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  of  those  who  support 
the  concept  of  the  volunteer  army  that 
this  would  serve  ais  an  additional  re- 
straint on  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  In  fulfilling  his  responsibilities, 
under  the  Constitution,  with  regard  to 
foreign  policy.  That  is,  any  President 
would  have  to  recognize,  l)efore  he  be- 
came involved  In  a  foreign  venture,  the 
degree  of  popularity  of  his  action,  and 
what  It  would  mean  as  far  as  the  cost  of 
military  manpower  was  concerned.  Some 
have  felt  that  they  could  support  a  volun- 
teer army  because  they  feel  they  would 
like  to  see  this  additional  restraint  placed 
upon  the  President  in  fulfilling  his  re- 
sponsiblltles  But  would  not  the  chair- 
man agree  with  me  that  this  Is  a  very  real 
implication  of  a  volunteer  army,  and 
that,  certainly,  this  aspect  of  It  should 
be  explored  most  completely  before  any 
such  action  Is  taken? 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  am  In  favor  of  Con- 
gress performing  its  proper  role  as  one 
of  the  coequal  and  coordinate  branches 
of  this  Government,  as  was  contemplated 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  I  think  that 
because  of  our  own  dereliction,  we  have 
lost  .some  of  our  stature  as  compared  with 
the  Judiciary  and  with  the  executive. 

I  am  willing  to  put  restraint  on  the 
President  In  most  areas,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  so  on  the  basis  that  we 
should  disarm  the  President  so  that  he 
cannot  fight  a  war 

I  did  not  favor  ever  going  Into  Viet- 
nam. I  opposed  It  as  vlgoroiosly  as  I  knew 
how  Congress  can  get  out  of  Vietnam 
any  day  a  majority  wishes  to,  by  the 
passage  of  a  simple  resolution  revoking 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

Every  one  of  the  obligations  to  which 
we  are  bound — we  are  bound  to  them  all 
over  the  world,  but  how  we  will  ever  ful- 
fill all  of  them  I  do  not  know — has  been 
embraced  In  a  treaty  that  was  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  who  were 
Bitting  In  this  Chamber  Those  obliga- 
tions are  the  obligations  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  President  as- 
sume legislative  power  any  more  than 
anyone  else.  I  will  lay  my  record  of  de- 
fending the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  alongside  that  of 
any  otlier  man  alive  in  this  coimtry 
today. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massacliusetts  I 
wish  to  expre&s  my  appreciation  for  the 
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responses  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  made. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  while  this 
concept  has  some  merit,  I  do  believe  ttiat 
we  have  sufficiently  resolved  a  number 
of  these  questions.  Therefore,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly support  the  decision  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  more  inopportime 
time  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  with 
this  resolution  of  flagellation,  by  telling 
every  man  In  uniform  who  has  been 
drafted  that  he  is  there  because  we  have 
invaded  his  liberties.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  more  inopportune  time  than  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  present  during  the 
earlier  discussions.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  knows  that  I  had  other  duties 
which  required  my  being  elsewhere. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  I  know.  I  was  one 
of  the  absentees  from  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask, 
first,  whether  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
the  Senator's  remarks — I  have  heard 
only  the  last  part — referred  in  large  part 
to  the  recitals  in  section  1  of  subsection 
(c ) ,  providing — and  it  would  be  a  finding 
of  the  Senate — that  the  exercise  of  such 
authority — that  is,  the  draft,  the  selec- 
tive service — necessarily  constitutes  an 
Invasion  of  the  liberties  of  America's 
young  men. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  said  that  if  that 
Ls  a  correct  statement  of  fact,  we  have 
over  the  years  invaded  the  liberties  of 
millions  of  young  Americans. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  addressed  himself  to  that  point. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate, Congress  generally,  or  any  group  of 
American  citizens  would  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  in  carrying  out  our  consti- 
tutional duty — and  it  Is  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  Congress,  not  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  raise  and  support  armies — we 
are  invading  the  liberties  of  America's 
young  men.  That  would  be  about  the 
most  unfortunate  action  that  could  pos- 
sibly emanate  from  Congress,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  that. 

I  should  now  like  to  advert  to  a  matter 
brought  out  by  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  KknnxdyL  While  it  is  true,  as  I 
understand  It.  that  the  greater  percent- 
age of  reenlistments  in  Vietnam  has  been 
from  among  our  colored  troops,  I  think 
that  proves  nothing  at  all  except  what 
we  have  seen  proved  many  times  be- 
fore, and  that  is  that  the  groups  that  are 
in  the  most  hazardous  economic  condi- 
tion «t  home  are  the  ones  to  enlist,  re- 
enlist,  enlist,  and  reenllst  in  the  armed 
services.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator,  I  understand  that  that  was 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  did  not  have  to  do 
with  race  or  color? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  race. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  recall,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  recalls,  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I  when  the  Selective  Service  System 
was  Invoked  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  In  our  Nation's  history.  It  was 
found  that  certain  States  in  the  South 
almost  entirely,  and  one  completely,  met 
their  first  contingent  and  did  not  have 
to  meet  the  first  draft  call.  The  Senator 
may  recall  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  has  to  do  with 
the  point  I  am  making.  Happily,  that 
condition  does  not  exist  any  more,  but 
the  economic  opportunity  of  young  men 
at  that  time  In  the  part  of  the  Nation 
In  which  both  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  I  live  was  not  up  to  the  average  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  enlistment 
and  reenllstment  of  our  men,  white  and 
colored,  was  due  to  the  absence  of  oppor- 
timity  for  advantageous  employment  in 
our  area  at  that  time.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  there  were  less  than  150,000  men 
In  the  Armed  Forces;  there  were  about 
110,000  In  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  had  40,000;  and  there  was  no 
Air  Force,  except  for  the  Army. 

An  imusually  high  percentage  of  the 
enlistees  were  from  the  Southern  States 
because  the  best  way  they  knew  to  make 
a  living  was  to  go  Into  the  services.  They 
made  good  soldiers.  Their  officers  said 
they  made  good  soldiers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wanted  that  in  the 
Record  because  It  demonstrates  that 
there  is  here  no  question  of  race,  color, 
or  region.  The  question  is,  Where  is  the 
poorest  economic  opportunity?  It  is  from 
that  type  of  region  we  have  always 
gotten  the  largest  percentage  of  volun- 
tary enlistments  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  we  always  will,  I  assume. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  The  question  in  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  now  is.  What  is  the 
best  and  fairest  way  to  undertake  to 
share  the  responsibility  of  defending  the 
land  we  love? 

Bfr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  fairly  stated  it,  and  I  stand 
foursquare  behind  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Although  we  are  talking  about  an 
amendment,  I  have  two  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Because  I  have 
to  go  to  another  hearing,  I  would  like  an 
opportunity  to  address  two  general  ques- 
tions to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  question  Is: 
Does  the  draft  of  the  new  bill  here  dis- 
turb the  concept  under  which  we  have 
operated  for  so  many  years,  that  the 
administration  of  selective  service  shall 
be  left  to  State  and  local  people  very 
largely  as  a  matter  of  satisfying  our 
most  truly  democratic  concept  in  this 
NaUon? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  bill  in  no  wise 
restructures  the  system  under  which  se- 
lective service  operates.  It  maintains  the 


same  system  we  have  today.  T^att  local 
boards  would  be  selected  in  the  same 
manner  they  have  been  selected  In  the 
past,  and  in  the  manner  they  were  se- 
lected when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  was  serving  as  Governor  of 
that  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Governor  would 
continue  to  have  high  responsibility  for 
the  functioning  in  a  fair  way  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  in  his  State;  and 
the  local  citizens  who  accept  at  his  invi- 
tation, the  opiwrtunity  to  serve,  and  who 
are  in  an  unpleasant  but  highly  neces- 
sary duty  on  the  local  boards,  the  appeal 
boards,  and  the  like,  would  still  have  that 
type  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  change 
whatever  in  the  -existing  system. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  According  to  the  able 
Senator,  who  has  so  long  handled  this 
setup  as  the  agent  of  the  Senate,  does 
he  feel  that  a  continuation  of  the  present 
system  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
finest  acceptance  by  the  people  genersd- 
ly  who  may  then  look  to  their  home  gov- 
ernment, their  neighbors,  and  their 
friends  whom  they  know  to  determine 
the  vital  questions  as  to  whether  my 
son  or  my  neighbor's  son  is  the  one 
chosen? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  system,  by  Its 
very  nature,  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
American  people.  I  have  stated  as  recent- 
ly as  yesterday  that  in  my  opinion  this 
system  maintained  itself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people  because  it  was  truly 
Jeffersonlan  in  all  a^iects  and  predi- 
cated on  administration  at  the  grass 
roots. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  and  large  the  finest 
people  in  our  commiuilties  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  accept  this  highly  difficult  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  RUSSELI..  They  cannot  be  honored 
too  highly.  Although  there  Is  no  compen- 
sation whatever,  those  who  serve  on  these 
boards  manifest  the  finest  service  that 
can  be  rendered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  conclude.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  agree  to  this  proposal.  It  holds  out 
false  hopes  to  the  young  men  of  this 
country.  It  would  create  much  more  im- 
certainty  in  planning  their  lives  than  it 
could  possibly  eliminate.  Everyone  will 
be  glad  when  that  day  comes  when  we 
will  be  able  to  do  away  with  Selective 
Service.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  do  so  because  the  President,  by 
not  issuing  a  call  in  any  month,  can 
suspend  Inductions  through  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

By  and  large  this  has  been  a  fair  sys- 
tem. We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  great 
international  obligations  all  over  the 
world.  Sometimes  I  feel  we  have  gone  to 
the  extreme.  I  know  we  have  not  re- 
quired the  practical  cooperation  of  all 
of  those  associated  with  us  in  these 
agreements.  But  we  have  these  obliga- 
tions now  and  to  preserve  this  Nation, 
this  priceless  Nation,  this  heritage  that 
we  enjoy,  in  my  opinion  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  Selective  Service  Act  in 
essentially  the  form  It  is  today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
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to  make  a  few  remaxics.  8md  the  dlstln- 
gtitshed  chalnnjui  has  agreed  that  he 
would  answer  questions  for  me.  I  must 
apologize  because  some  of  these  matters 
have  perhaps  been  covered  heretofore, 
but  yesterday  afternoon  I  was  Involved 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and.  therefore,  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  Chamber  during 
most  of  the  afternoon.  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  general  remarks  first  In  connection 
with  the  subject 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  5  or  6  years, 
each  year  when  General  Hershey  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Committee  on  Inde- 
pendent Otflces.  I  have  questioned  him 
specifically  about  the  draft.  I  must  say. 
In  all  fairness,  that  I  found  a  general 
reluctance  to  face  up  to  the  problem.s 
which  were  presented  by  the  draft  I  do 
not  know  that  thLs  particular  bill,  which 
la  before  us  today,  has  answered  all  of 
theM  questions  I  do  not  think  It  has, 
but  I  must  say  In  all  fairness  that  It  can- 
not resolve  all  of  these  questions. 

I  wl&h  to  make  a  remark  or  two  about 
the  volunteer  system.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  In  that  respect  has  used 
a  much  more  accurate  word  in  terming 
such  an  army  that  might  be  raised  as 
an  army  of  professional  men  rather  than 
an  army  of  mercenaries 

I  beUeve  that  arguments  made  this 
afternoon  were  used  in  the  concept  that 
we  were  talking  about  mercenaries  rather 
than  a  professional  army  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  act  which  prevents  us  from 
utillztng  In  the  Army  and  the  military 
forces  today  every  single  last  man  who 
Tolimteers  and  Is  qualified.  In  other 
worda.  he  can  enlist,  as  I  read  the  act  and 
report,  for  2  years,  and  If  this  raises 
enough  men  to  maintain  our  position  in 
the  world  then  we  will  have  enough  men 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  that,  if  a  man  does  enlist,  the 
aeleetiye  service  quota  of  his  county  and 
State  receives  a  credit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  understand  that.  Per- 
haps I  should  have  mentioned  it.  But.  to 
talk  about  a  volunteer  army.  I  think.  Ls 
juat  a  little  out  of  the  ballpark  and  does 
not  deal  with  reality  in  this  world.  It 
has  been  already  disciissed,  but  I  want 
to  mention  it  because  my  vote  on  this 
amendment  Is.  to  a  considerable  degree. 
baaed  upon  paragraph  (cm1>  in  which 
it  is  declared  by  Congress  "that  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  necessarily 
constitutes  an  Invasion  of  the  liberties  of 
America's  young  men.  "  As  I  look  around 
me  in  this  Chamber.  I  see  very  fe^'  men 
here  who  have  not  served  in  one  or  more 
of  our  wars — and  that  Includes  myself 
It  never  occurred  to  me — it  Is  a  concept 
to  which  I  do  not  wish  to  accustom  my- 
■elf — that  I  had  my  liberties  invaded, 
even  though  I  had  offered  my  services 
during  World  War  U.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  If  we  carry  this  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, it  means  that  everyone  Is  enti- 
tled, somehow,  somewhere  along  the 
line,  to  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to 
whether  his  liberties  have  been  invaded 
If  we  make  stich  a  decision  In  our  minds 
In  that  respect,  then  the  Oovemment — 
which  Is  to  say.  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— has  no  right  to  call  upon  us  for 
mutual  defense. 


For  this  reason,  more  than  anything 
else — although  there  are  others — I  must 
vote  against  the  amendment.  I  also  re- 
ttard  it,  Mr  President,  as  a  deterioration 
of  an  attitude  of  support  for  our  country 
in  its  present  position  in  the  world.  I 
could  repeat,  and  I  applaud  most  of  the 
things  which  the  distmguished  chair- 
man said  about  international  policies,  the 
mistakes  that  have  t)een  made  over  and 
over  again  in  Vietnam.  But  the  facts  are 
that,  as  realLstic  people,  we  are  there 
We  are  involved  in  the  third  largt-st  war 
in  our  history.  I  would  go  further  and 
say  that  thLs  countr>'  is  probably  in  the 
most  critical  situation  it  has  been  m  since 
December  7.  1941. 

Ur  n  tills  basLs.  it  is  our  responsibility 
here  to  provide  the  men  to  protect  the 
position  of  our  country  I  leave  aside 
tho.se  who  would  want  to  discuss  bring- 
ing our  boys  back  home,  and  all  the  other 
foolish  thing.s  which  have  been  suggested 
in  the  present  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves 

But,  getting  to  the  subject  of  the  bill 
itself,  I  have  been  concerned,  in  talking 
with  hundreds  and  even  thou.sands  of 
young  men  duruig  the  past  few  years, 
including  the  contacts  my  own  sons 
have  had  with  their  law  school  and 
colles^e  mates  in  these  past  few  years, 
about  the  uncertainty,  confusion,  and 
frustration  which  faces  our  young  people, 
particularly  our  young  men. 

I  have  felt  that,  so  far  as  pcsslble.  a 
young  man  should  be  able  to  determine, 
after  he  get-s  out  of  high  school,  by  that 
age — which  is  ordinarily  18 — if  he  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  ser\e.  and  if  so,  when. 

In  talking  with  these  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  young  people.  I  l)elleve  no 
one  thing  has  left  them  more  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  indecision— and  per- 
haps even  contributing  to  the  feeling  of 
unrest  we  find  so  prevalent  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  today,  and  which 
has  run  far  more  rampant  all  over  this 
country  than  it  ever  has  before — than 
not  being  able  to  determine  the  question 
of  if  and  when  they  will  have  to  ser\e 

Mr  President,  as  I  read  the  bill — and 
it  may  not  be  the  way  I  would  have  done 
it,  but  I  camiot  be  sure  how  I  would  have 
done  it  becau.se  not  being  a  member  of 
the  committee  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
mty  to  give  it  as  deep  and  searching 
study  as  the  committee  members  have — 
but  I  should  like  to  address  this  question 
to  the  distinguished  chairman,  who  is 
listening  to  my  remarks  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  before  us,  a  young  man 
knows  that  by  the  time  he  gets  a  BA 
degree,  has  discontinued  his  studies, 
flunked  out  of  .school  or  has  reached  the 
age  of  24.  whichever  comes  first,  he  is 
going  to  be  subject  tt)  the  draft.  Is  tliat 
true^ 

Mr  RUSSELL  He  Is  thrown  into  the 
1-A  pool 

Mr.  ALLOTT  He  Is  thrown  Into  the 
1-A  pool. 

Let  me  recall  for  a  moment  here  what 
the  situation  is  with  respect  to  those 
called   under  the  draft  and  volunteers. 

The  Information  given  to  us  by  Gen- 
eral Hershey  over  the  years,  and  it  may 
have  varied  by  a  few  percentages,  but  it 
stays  roughly  in  this  area:  Fifty  percent 
of  the  people  who  are  called  under  the 


draft  are  disqualified.  In  round  numbers, 
25  percent  or  one-half  of  the  60  percent 
of  those  disqualified  are  disqiialifled  be- 
cause of  mental  reasons,  and  25  percent 
or  one-half  are  dlsquailfled  because  of 
physical  disability. 

Now.  in  a  volunteer  system.  If  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  one.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  to  consider  this  fact. 

Another  provision  of  the  measure 
which  I  think  will  help  contribute  to 
general  stability,  and  which  I  hope  will 
help  our  younger  men  find  more  of  a 
sense  of  direction  with  respect  to  their 
military  service — as  I  read  the  report  and 
as  I  read  the  bill — Is  the  provision  which 
provides  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
no  deferments  for  postgraduate  study 
except  for  persons  in  medical  or  dental 
schixjls. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
has  nodded  his  head  In  my  direction,  and 
that  Is  as  much  of  a  resounding  "Yes" 
as  from  anyone  dse. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  report  points 
out.  and  I  should  like  to  quote  from  It 
on  page  6  entitled  "Student  Defer- 
ments " 

The  Preslden'-'s  message  on  selective  serv- 
ice announces  tils  Intention  to  Issue  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  specifying  no  deferments  for 
postgnidu.ite  .study  wUl  be  granted  In  the 
future,  except  for  persons  In  medical  or 
dent.il  schoi'ls  Some  student  deferments  tliat 
originally  were  granted  for  undergraduate 
work  have  In  reality  become  exemptions  be- 
cause the  p)er5ons  who  received  them  were 
deferred  further  for  graduate  study  and  if 
they  became  fathers,  or  were  employed  in  .» 
critical  occupation,  their  Induction  was  post- 
poned until  they  pasaed  the  normal  age  fur 
Induction  The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
President  may  find  It  necessary  to  extend 
po.<^ (graduate  deferments  to  flelda  of  study 
other  than  medicine  or  dentistry. 

I  should  like  to  address  this  question 
to  the  distinguished  chairman.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  law.  then,  that  if  a  defer- 
ment beyond  college  and  imdergraduate 
study  is  extended  to  other  fields  besides 
the  fields  of  dentistry  and  medicine,  this 
would  be  a  prerogative  and  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  true.  In  the 
cumimittec  report,  we  suggested  the  Pres- 
ident consult  with  the  National  Security 
Council  In  deciding  whether  there  would 
be  any  graduate  deferments  for  nuclear 
scientists  or  other  fields  of  study.  The 
committee  makes  it  clear  that  we  are 
opposed  to  graduate  deferments  becom- 
ing pyramided  Into  exemptions. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  WhUe  It  Is  discussed  in 
the  report,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dls- 
tinguishd  Senator  from  Georgia  to  e.x- 
plaln  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  this 
bill  to  protect  the  viability  and  the 
strength  of  our  Reserves  and  our  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  provided  In 
this  bill  that  even  after  a  man  receives 
his  notice  of  Induction,  he  may  enlist  in 
the  National  Guard  or  In  the  Reserves, 
if  there  is  a  slot  for  him.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  Is  well  aware  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  now  not  having  any  diffi- 
culty In  maintaining  its  prescribed 
strength. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  this  bill, 
if  yoimg  men  given  the  choice  between 
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being  inducted  imder  Selective  Service 
or  volunteering  in  the  National  Guard 
or  Reserve,  both  of  them  would  be  re- 
tained at  their  full  strength. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  will  remember  the  dis- 
cussion last  year  over  the  use  of  the  en- 
listed Reserve.  Under  this  bill.  It  provides 
authority  to  bring  members  of  the  en- 
listed Reserve,  who  have  not  been  In 
categories  of  active  service,  into  the  mili- 
tary service.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  they  are  not  par- 
ticipating satisfactorily  In  some  active 
unit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Unless  they  are  actively 
in  use  with  a  unit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  for  a  good  job.  I  do  not  think 
this  bill  will  solve  all  the  confusions  and 
perhaps  the  imcertalntles 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  can  only  hope  to  re- 
duce them.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
we  will  never  completely  eliminate  them, 
but  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  this 
measure  will  greatly  reduce  the  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  congratulate  the  Senator. 
While  the  bill  will  not  completely  do  it, 
I  think  It  is  as  far  forward  as  we  can 
reasonably  go  In  Congress.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  the  bill,  and  reject 
the  amendment  which  is  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
I  No.  195)  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kthncdt],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MansitkldI,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MoNDALEl,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  tMr.  Spowg],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stxnnib]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haktkz],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathxhs] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabcuna  [Mr. 
Spabkman],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Spono],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEX.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Adckn],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fowo],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  are  absent  on  official  business 
to  attend  the  10th  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  CaHfomla  [Mr. 
Murphy]  Is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawsdl  [Mr.  Pong],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  9, 
nays  89,  as  follows: 


[No.  110  Leg.) 

YRAft— 9 

Brooke 

McOoTom 

Prouty 

Gruenlng 

Uorae 

Proxmlre 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

NATS— 89 

Scott 

AUott 

Oore 

Miller 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Baker 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Moes 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bible 

Holland 

MiiRlcte 

Boggs 

Boilings 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Hruaka 

Pearson 

BuTdlck 

Inouye 

PeU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 
Rlblcoir 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Cannon 

.  RusseU 

Churclx 

Kucbel 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausciie 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Curtla 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Tower 

Dominldk 

UcCartliy 

Tydlnga 

Eastland 

McClellan 

WlUlama,  N.J. 

BUender 

McOe« 

Yarborough 

Brvln 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

MetcaU 

Yotmg,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 22 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Percy 

Carlson 

mu 

Smathers 

Caae 

Javlta 

gparkman 

Clark 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

StennU 

Fong 

Mansfield 

WllUams,  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Ortflln 

Murphy 

So  Mr.  Hatfield's  amendment  (No. 
195^  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  EarUer  today.  I  had  a 
ooUoquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bykd]  concern- 
ing the  schedule  for  today  and  for  the 
remainder  of  Uie  week.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  we  could  probably  finish 
with  this  mefisure 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  a  little  more  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  we  could  finish  this  bCQ  today  and 
adjourn  over  until  Monday  next.  I  un- 
derstand now,  however,  that  additional 
amendments  will  be  offered,  and  that 
probably  that  schedule  will  not  obtain; 
and  I  ^ould  like  to  ask  him  about  it  now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  stated.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  leadership  earlier  today  that  four 
amendments  would  be  offered — two  by 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  one  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  and  one  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]. 

That  being  the  imderstanding.  it  was 
stated  that  if  the  Senate  could  complete 
its  business  on  the  pending  bill  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour  today,  the  Senate  would  ad- 
journ until  Monday  next. 

I  have  now  heard  that  some  additional 
amendments  are  expected  to  be  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  that  these  amendments 
have  not  been  printed. 

If  this  is  the  case.  It  is  doubtful  that 
we  will  be  able  to  complete  our  worts  on 
the  pending  bill  today.  We  would  there- 
fore not  be  able  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

I  have  not  heard  directly  from  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  am  still  hopeful  that  if  these  amend- 
ments are  not  adopted,  we  can  complete 
our  work  on  the  amendments  that  have 
been  announced. 

I  think  at  this  point,  on  the  basis  of 
information  that  has  reached  me,  It  is 
highly  imlikely  that  we  will  be  able  to 
complete  our  work  on  the  pending  bill 
today  and  go  over  until  Monday  as  origi- 
nally contemplated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


JOHN    FITZGERALD    KENNEDY    NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SITE.  MASS. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1161,  the  bill  to  establish  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  His- 
toric Site. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bOI  (S. 
1161)  to  establish  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which 
was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

Tliat,  in  order  to  preeerve  in  public  own- 
ership and  for  the  purpose  of  establlBhlng 
the  birthplace  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
as  a  national  historic  site,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorised  to  acquire 
by  donation  the  property  In  the  town  of 
Brookllne,  county  of  Norfolk,  Commonwealth 
of  Massac  buaetts,  with  the  improvements 
thereon,  situated  on  Beala  Street,  shown  on 
a  plan  entiUed  "Subdivision  lot  47  Plan  Seals' 
Estate,  Brookllne,  Oct.  1897,  Joseph  B.  Carr. 
C.E."  recorded  with  Norfolk  Deeds,  book  1080. 
page  461,  and  bounded  and  described  as 
follows: 

northwesterly  by  Beala  Street,  60  feet; 

northeasteiiy  by  lot  50  on  plan  recorded 
with  said  deeds  at  the  end  of  bock  800,  72.40 
feet; 
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•ootbaMtcrly  by  lot  48  on  MUd  laat  m«n- 
tktnMl  pUn.  MM  fMt;  axMt 

Kmtbw«Bt«rl7  by  •  p«rt  of  lot  47  on  said 
last  mentloaad  plan  oonTsysd  by  Rob«rt  M. 
Good*  to  BrtUl*  C.  Ralph,  by  dMd  r«oord«d 
wltlk  Mid  d«M]a.  book  1003.  pac«  59,  tOM 
tmt. 

■ueh  property  havUig  er«ct«d  thervon  a  dwell- 
InC  whlcb  la  th«  birthplace  of  Preeldeiit  John 
Fltagerald  Kennedy  The  Secretary  U  further 
authorlaad  to  aoqulre  pereonal  property  uted 
and  to  be  used  in  coonectlon  therewith. 

Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  shaU  administer  the 
Jotm  Pltxgerald  Kennedy  National  Historic 
ante  In  accordance  with  the  Act  approTed  Au- 
(uat  36.  1010  (S8  Stat.  ftSS).  as  amended  and 
•upplemented.  and  the  Act  approved  August 
U.  1936  (40  Stat.  a«e) .  aa  amended. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate-KMwsed 
blU  authorizes  acquisition  of  the  Beals 
8tz«et  property  In  Brookllne.  Ma«s..  the 
late  President's  birthplace,  by  donation 
only.  At  the  time  the  Senate  considered 
the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
had  In  his  possession  a  deed  from  the 
Kennedy  family  therefore  verifying  the 
family's  desire  to  donate  the  site  This 
Is  consistent  with  congressional  policy  In 
honoring  our  Nation  s  Presidents  by  ac- 
quiring and  administering  their  birth- 
places. 

Por  this  reason,  I  see  no  useful  pur- 
poae  to  be  served  by  going  to  conference. 
Therefore.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
In  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SELBCmVE    SERVICE    ACT    OP    19«7 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1432)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  favor  the 
legislation  before  us.  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  S.  1432  as  amended 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  our 
present  draft  law  Is  not  as  fair  as  It 
might  be.  There  has  been  considerable 
hue  and  cry  that  it  is  not  "equal.  "  It  is 
aald  to  Impose  too  much  uncertainty  and 
•nzlety  upon  our  youth,  their  parents. 
their  schools,  and  their  employers  or 
prospective  employers. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  has 
proposed  some  improvements  In  the  bill 
before  us.  But.  I  hope  we  will  not  lose 
sight  of  one  Important  thing. 

What  we  must  remember  Is  why  we 
have  a  Selective  Service  System  at  all 

And.  the  reason  we  have  one  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  defense  We  select  men 
today — as  we  have  for  years — so  that 
our  Nation  always  will  have  the  very  best 
possible  defense  forces  in  time  of  need. 
It  la  not  the  responsibility  of  the  draft 
to  Improve  youthful  morality,  to  Increase 
education,  to  upgrade  physical  capabili- 
ties, or  to  see  that  everybody  has  equal 
service.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  the  re- 
nwDsiblllty  of  the  draft  to  select,  in  or- 
derly fashion,  the  best  young  men  avail- 
able when  their  country  needs  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  draft  there  never 
can  be  equality  of  risk  among  all  young 
Americans  because :  first,  there  are  more 


young  men  today  than  our  military 
forces  need;  and  second,  some  of  them 
are  not  mentally  or  physically  able  to  do 
the  Jobs  our  defense  requires. 

Each  year  our  weapons,  vehicles,  and 
communications  become  more  complex 
and  more  sophisticated,  needing  more 
technical  operation.  Thus,  our  defense 
forces  today  must  be  ever  more  carefully 
selected  for  mental  capacity,  maturity, 
and  aptitude. 

And,  because  of  the  recurring,  unex- 
pected, unpredictable  crises  forced  on  us 
by  aggressive  communism,  we  must  have 
great  flexibility  to  expand  our  defense 
forces  on  short  notice.  Much  of  the  un- 
certainty associated  with  the  draft  is 
uncertainty  caused  by  the  International 
moves  of  the  Communists 

In  addition,  today's  draft  operates — as 
it  has  traditionally — to  preserve  and  to 
reinforce  the  American  concept  of  the 
citizen-soldier  who  accepts  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
and  national  security  when  needed. 
Americans  have  long  understood  that 
sometimes  military  service  must  be 
borne  by  a  few  free  men  so  the  freedom 
of  all  can  be  safeguarded. 

So,  while  this  bill  proposes  some  tech- 
nical changes  to  our  draft  laws,  we  must 
constantly  keep  In  mind  this  fact:  the 
Selective  Service  System  has  passed  the 
most  Important  test  of  all — the  test  of 
battle.  The  Selective  Service  System  has 
provided  our  Nation  today  In  Vietnam 
the  very  best  soldiers  this  world  has  ever 
known. 

This  draft  system  is  not  new.  it  has 
been  evolved  through  years  of  trial  and 
error  In  war  and  peace  It  is  basically 
sound  and  must  be  preserved  so  long  as 
tyranny  threatens  in  this  world,  but  we 
can  decrea,«*  some  of  the  uncertainties 
about  who  will  serve  and  when. 

For  example.  I  believe  we  can  go  fur- 
ther than  we  have  gone  in  revising  the 
laws  applicable  to  draft  deferments. 
Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  deferments 
for  State  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  firemen 

The  increasing  crime  wave,  the  con- 
stitutional problems  In  law  enforcement, 
the  competitive  labor  market  and  the 
lack  of  funds  confronting  our  States  and 
cities  all  combine  to  create  a  major 
potential  threat  to  the  public  safety 
Never  in  history  has  the  need  for  well 
educated,  properly  trained  law  enforce- 
ment officers  l)een  so  critical 

The  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1965  will 
do  much  to  remedy  this  situation  in  the 
long  run  The  aid  provided  under  that 
program  will  enable  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers to  better  cope  with  the  Increasing- 
ly difficult  problems  of  crime  detection 
and  prevention 

But  the  act  does  nothing  to  alleviate 
the  most  serious  and  immediate  problem 
facing  the  police  departments  of  our 
cities  today  Recruiting  of  qualified  young 
men  is  at  a  standstill  Even  the  greatest 
efforts  and  best  Intentions  cannot  im- 
prove the  numerical  strength  and  profes- 
sional effectiveness  of  police  forces.  I 
have  been  In  contact  with  a  number  of 
police  officials  In  Texas  and  have  been 
Informed  of  the  alarming  shortage  of 
officers  in  our  police  forces 

In  many   cities,   police   personnel   are 


stretched  so  thin  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  reacting  quickly  and 
effectively  to  an  unexpected  hazard, 
either  natural  or  manmade.  While  the 
manpower  shortage  of  our  police  force;s 
is  not  a  new  problem,  it  has  become  dis- 
turbingly acute  in  the  last  year.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  for  this  is  the  sig- 
nificant number  of  men  enlisting  and 
being  drafted  for  service  in  our  armed 
services. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  I  have  In- 
troduced, as  S.  718.  an  amendment  to  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  to  provide  a  draft  deferment  for 
police  officers.  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized the  President  to  provide  for  the 
deferment  of  registrants  whose  employ- 
ment is  found  to  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  Interest.  My  bill  would  evi- 
dence congressional  conviction  that 
effective  and  fully  manned  police  forces 
are  necessary  for  public  safety.  Rather 
than  place  a  great  number  of  restrictions 
on  this  agency,  my  bill  gives  it  broad  au- 
thority and  instruction  to  provide  for  the 
deferment  of  police  officers  in  order  to 
avoid  undue  disruption  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  States. 

Draft  deferment  for  police  officers 
would  make  available  a  broad  segment  of 
well -qualified,  well-educated  young  men 
who  would  consider  the  career  of  law 
enforcement. 

A  young  man  who  Is  willing  to  face  the 
risk  of  personal  abuses,  bodily  harm  or 
death  In  the  line  of  duty  as  a  police  offi- 
cer should  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment by  the  draft  boards  in  the  face  of 
the  current  crisis  In  law  enforcement. 

Returning  to  the  bill  before  us.  let  me 
outline  briefiy  what  it  propoees  to  do 
Initially,  because  the  name  "Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act"  of 
the  current  law  Is  misleading  In  that 
congressional  approval  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  has  never  been  granted,  the 
committee  proposes  to  change  the  name 
of  the  basic  law  to  the  "Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967."  This  bill  would  then  extend 
for  4  years,  until  July  1.  1971,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  existing  but 
newly  titled  law : 

First.  The  authority  to  induct  persons 
Into  the  Armed  Forces; 

Second.  The  authority  to  issue  Selec- 
tive Service  calls  for  physicians,  dentists, 
and  sdlled  specialists; 

Third.  The  suspension  of  permanent 
limitations  on  the  active  duty  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces: 

Fourth.  The  authority  to  pay  a  quar- 
ters allowance  to  all  enlisted  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  have  dependents, 
irrespective  of  the  rank  of  these  mem- 
bers. If  the  dependents  are  not  furnished 
Government  quarters;  and 

Fifth.  The  authority  for  special  pay  to 
physicians,  dentists,  and  veterlnarlar^s 

This  bill  would  provide  permanent  au- 
thority for  ordering  to  active  duty  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  not 
assigned  to  or  participating  satisfactorily 
in  units  and  who  have  not  fulfilled  their 
statutory  reserve  obligations  or  served  on 
active  duty  for  a  total  of  24  months.  This 
authority  does  not  now  exist. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  method  for 
maintaining  the  authorized  strength  of 
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the  Reserve  components  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  by  permitting  persons  to 
enlist  In  the  Reserve  or  the  National 
Guard  at  any  time  before  the  date  sched- 
uled for  their  Induction.  Under  present 
law.  persons  may  enlist  only  before  they 
have  received  orders  to  report  for  Induc- 
tion. 

This  bill  would  require  that  all  physi- 
cians and  dentists.  Including  aliens,  be 
liable  for  registration  and  training  and 
service  until  the  age  of  35.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  these  persons  are  required  to 
register  only  up  to  age  26,  but  remain 
liable  for  special  Induction  until  35.  This 
gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  alien  physi- 
cians and  dentists  who  enter  the  United 
States  after  the  age  of  26,  thereby  in- 
curring no  special  liability  for  service. 

This  bill  would  permit  otherwise  qual- 
ified persons  who  are  Reserve  officers  on 
inactive  duty  to  serve  as  Government 
appeal  agents  and  counselors  to  regis- 
trants. The  present  law  has  been  Inter- 
preted as  prohibiting  a  military  affilia- 
tion for  an  unpaid  agent  of  a  local  board 
who  has  the  title  of  "Government  Appeal 
Agent." 

In  addition,  I  share  the  belief  of  the 
committee  that  our  deferment  provisions 
will  be  Improved  by  the  President's  pro- 
posed Executive  order,  maintaining  un- 
dergraduate college  deferments  but  end- 
ing graduate  deferments  except  for  per- 
sons In  medical  and  dental  schools — with 
those  deferred  liable  for  draft  vulner- 
ability later  upon  their  graduation. 

And,  I  tend  to  support  the  President's 
call  for  primary  draft  vulnerability  at 
ages  19  and  20,  rather  than  throughout 
the  period  from  19  to  26.  With  fewer 
years  of  prime  vulnerability,  our  young 
men  will  be  better  able  to  plan  for  the 
future — much  of  their  current  uncer- 
tainty will  be  alleviated.  This,  again,  is 
subject  to  the  President's  power  to  Im- 
plement the  law  by  regulations. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  too.  about 
some  sort  of  lottery  selection  system.  I 
think  much  of  this  so-called  dispute  is 
semantic.  It  would  not  make  sense  to 
substitute  total  chance  for  rational  se- 
lection of  these  key  defense  personnel. 
But  here,  again,  under  existing  law  the 
President  has  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
sequence  of  induction.  Like  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  random  selection  will  result  in  any 
"fairer"  sharing  of  military  service. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
mukes  minor  revisions  In  deferment  and 
age:  but  retains  the  framework  of  the 
existing,  locally  responsive  draft  board 
system  whereby  State  quotas  equitably 
distribute  the  responsibility  and  a  fair 
system  of  random  selection — ^by  date  of 
birth  or  by  numerical  lottery — chooses 
from  the  1-A  eligibility  group. 

The  draft  should  not  be  subverted  for 
civilian  social  goals.  We  should  not  draft 
men  less  able  to  meet  military  demands. 
But,  we  should  continue  to  allow  educa- 
tion deferments  so  our  services  can 
ch-^ose  highly  trained  men  when  they 
are  needed.  And  we  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  deferments  for  law  en- 
forcement personnel 


KAnON AI.  UKMMtU,  IS  TKS  KETSTONZ 

Wh«i  we  need  draftees  we  need  them 
quickly;  we  need  them  badly;  and  we 
need  the  best. 

It  will  never  be  equal  for  one  man  to 
die  while  anoUier  lives.  But  America  lives 
today  because,  throughout  our  history, 
men — called  to  service  by  their  peers — 
have  fought  for  freedom,  and  have  saved 
it.  Again,  I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  hope  that 
some  legislative  action  will  be  taken  by 
Congress  if  necessary  to  achieve  a  pro- 
gram of  permitting  the  deferment  of 
imlicemen  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
policemen  In  many  areas  of  the  country 
and  great  problems  exist  with  respect  to 
law  enforcement. 

This  matter  should  be  considered.  It 
should  be  considered  by  administrative 
action.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  do  so.  If  not.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  pass  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
such  action  at  a  time  of  such  critical 
need. 

AMKKDMENT  NO.  193 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  193  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  6.  line  20.  strike  out  "1971"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1969-. 

On  page  6.  line  24,  strike  out  "1971"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1968". 

On  page  6.  line  4.  strike  out  "1971"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1969". 

On  page  8,  line  8.  strike  out  "1971"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "19«»". 

On  page  6.  line  13,  strike  out  "1971"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "19«9". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

"Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Record  I  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  principle  expressed  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  connec- 
tion with  a  voluntary  turned  force. 

I  found  miyself  unable  to  support  his 
amendment  because  of  the  specific  word- 
ing of  the  amendment.  However.  I  hope 
that  as  time  goes  on,  and  a  relatively 
short  period  ot  time,  we  who  are  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
find  ourselves  trying  to  secure  Informa- 
tion which  will  enable  us  to  determine 
what  criteria  will  be  needed  In  order  to 
get  back  to  a  purely  volimtary  profes- 
sional military  force. 

I  hope  we  will  continue  to  work  on  this 
matter.  I  personally  think  it  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  historic  position  of  the 
United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  take  this  op^xjrtunlty  to 
express  my  basic  agreement  with  many 
of  the  principles  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment which  we  have  Just  voted  on.  But 


the  details  of  that  amendment  caused  me 
to  withhold  my  support. 

I,  too,  share  the  sentiments  Just  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  that  there  Is  much  merit 
to  the  amendment  and  that  it  deserves 
the  study  and  thought  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  hope  that  as  time  goes  along  the 
basic  Ideas  that  have  been  suggested  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  may  be 
Incorporated  In  a  measure  which  will  In- 
clude some  updating  of  the  way  In  which 
we  satisfy  the  manpower  requirements 
of  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  sentiments  expressed  not 
only  by  the  two  Senators  who  have  Just 
spoken,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  but  also  of 
those  who  have  expressed  to  me  privately 
their  sentiments  of  support  for  the  gen- 
eral concept. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTLCER.  There  will 
be  order  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose that  this  having  been  the  first  meas- 
ure I  have  offered  on  the  fioor  as  a 
freshman  Senator,  It  might  be  consid- 
ered as  a  moral  victory  for  me. 

It  reminds  me  somewhat  of  my  days  at 
Stanford  when  In  1  year  our  football 
team  lost  every  game  we  played.  How- 
ever, we  considered  it  a  year  of  the 
greatest  moral  victory  because  we  were 
building  character  that  year  Instead  of 
winning  football  games. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
Is  a  very  simple  amendment.  I  shall  make 
only  one  or  two  simple  remarks  concern- 
ing It. 

The  pending  amendment  to  the  bill 
would,  In  effect,  change  the  extension  of 
4  years  to  an  extension  of  2  years 
for  the  present  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  In  a  period  of 
2  years  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  our  situation  as  it  relates  not  only 
to  our  present  commitments  in  Vietnam, 
but  also  to  whatever  commitments  may 
be  ours  In  the  future,  that  are  acquired 
by  us  or  that  we  obligate  ourselves  to  In 
the  meantime,  or  our  continuing  com- 
mitments. 

I  feel  that  a  2 -year  period  would  be 
a  sufficiently  long  period  In  which  to 
maintain  im  Intake  of  manpower  for  the 
commitments  now  Involved  In  Vietnam 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  not  In- 
volve the  4-year  period  which  I  believe 
is  unnecessary  at  this  time. 

I  think  that  Congress,  with  a  2-year 
extension,  will  better  be  able  to  retain  Its 
control  over  the  military  manpower  sys- 
tem by  this  kind  of  review. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  can  re- 
view the  program  and  change  the  law  at 
any  time  that  we  see  fit,  even  before  the 
4-year  period  expires.  However,  I  do  feel 
that  there  Is  the  added  lnc«itlve  that 
perhaps  with  pressure  upon  us,  we  will 
keep  ourselves  contlntially  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  military  manpower 
procurement,  rather  than  feeling :  "Well, 
we  have  solved  it  for  the  coming  4  years. 
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We  can  move  on  to  other  things  and  for- 
get It." 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  constantly  In- 
volved In  this  matter  cmd  will  not  neglect 
their  duties. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  would 
neglect  their  duties.  However,  I  believe 
that  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole  the  amend- 
ment I  offer.  IX  agreed  to,  would  add  an 
added  Impetus  to  our  thinking  and  cre- 
ative processes  and  sJlow  us  to  concern 
ourselves  with  military  manpower  pro- 
curement and  the  acquiring  of  the  best 
possible  system. 

Without  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  It,  I  feel  that  this  is  an  appropriate 
amendment,  one  which  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  this  body. 

I  am  hopeful  that  In  a  2-year  period 
we  can  expect  to  find  a  solution  to  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam  and  that  we  can 
move  on  into  perhaps  a  voluntary 
system. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  related  to  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem. This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
arguments  we  have  just  had  on  the  vol- 
untary program.  Basically,  this  amend- 
ment merely  strikes  the  langruage  that 
provides  a  4-year  extension  and  moves 
It  back  to  2  years 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

Mr.  RUSSET. I,.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  there  Is  no  need  whatever  of  adopt- 
ing this  amendment.  At  any  time  that 
we  do  not  need  young  men  to  be  brought 
into  the  service  under  the  draft,  there 
ia  no  drsift  I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Hat- 
raru>l.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  HiLLl,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  KzNHBDT).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MANsnzu)].  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  SppngI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  CMr.  SrcirNis]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
ArkanMLS  [Mr.  Fulbright]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  OodoI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartki].  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathxrsI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr 
Spakkmah]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hn.L],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SmatrzbsI,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkmanI,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  SpongI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StknicisI  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AikknI. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Foho), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Orif- 
pzn],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
JoasAif]   are  absent  on  ofBclal  business 


to  attend  the  10th  Canada -United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son), the  Senator  from  Illinola  (Mr. 
Pkrcy  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JAvrrsl.  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CaskI   is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Murphy  J  Is  absent  on  official  commit- 
tee business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr  FoncI,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrsl  would  each 
vole  "nay  ■■ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr  Prrcy!  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Murphy].  If  pree- 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13. 
nays  67,  as  foUows: 
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TKA8— 13 

Buker 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Hatneld 

Yar  borough 

Burdlck 

McOovern 

Young,  Ohio 

Church 

Morse 

Orueulng 

Nelson 

NAYS-   67 

AJlott 

Hayden 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hlckenlix>per 

Moss 

Bart  let  t 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bayh 

HolllnKS 

Mu.'ikle 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pas  to  re 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bowks 

Jackson 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jordan.  N  C 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Randolph 
Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Kuchel 

Cannon 

lAusche 

Russell 

Cooper 

Lx>nK.  Mo 

Scott 

CXjtton 

LonK.  La 

Smith 

Curtis 

M&gntison 

Symington 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McOee 

Tower 

Elleuder 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N  J 

Fannin 

Miller 

Williams.  Del 

Oore 

Mondale 

Young,  N   Dak 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Harris 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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Aiken 

Orlffln 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Hartke 

Percy 

Case 

Hill 

Smathers 

CUrk 

Janu 

Sparkman 

Do<ld 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Ponn 

Kennedy   N  Y 

Stennl* 

Pulbrtght 

Mansfield 

So    Mr. 

Hattirlds   amendment    (Nc 

193  1  was  rejected 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  query  the  acting  majority  leader 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  schedule  for  today,  and 
the  prospect  of  going  over  until  Monday. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, since  I  last  made  an  announcement 
to  the  Senate,  in  response  to  the  distln- 
gtiished  minority  leader's  earlier  In- 
quiry, I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr  MoRst]  I  Informed 
him  that  if  we  could  dLspose  of  his 
eunendments  today  we  could  go  over  un- 
til Monday  next,  and  I  asked  if  this 
would  be  agreeable  to  him.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  stated  that  he  had  three 
amendments,  but  that  he  would  not  re- 


quire too  much  time  on  them  and  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  dispose  of  them 
today.  Therefore,  if  Senators  will  stay 
close  to  the  Chamber  we  expect  to  be 
having  rollcall  votes  rapidly  and  we  hope 
to  dispose  of  this  bill  laefore  the  day  is 
over.  If  we  can  do  that  we  will  adjourn 
until  Monday  next. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1432)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     104 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendmet  No.  194. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair  >.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bin  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  as  amended  (50  App 
use  451-671).  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  aa  follows 

"Sec.  23.  No  person  Inducted  Into  the 
Armed  PVircee  of  the  United  State*  under  thu 
title  shall  be  assigned  to  duty  or  required  to 
perform  service  In  Southeast  Asia  unless 
such  person  volunteers  for  assignment  to 
duty  In  such  area." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  simply  place  draftees 
on  the  same  basis  and  with  the  same 
status  as  those  who  have  enlisted  in  the 
armed  services.  When  a  man  enlists  for 
service  in  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Navy,  or  the  Marine  Corps,  he  knows  In 
advance  that  he  must  go  where  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  sends  him.  He  accepts 
that  obligation  voluntarily  and,  wh  it- 
ever  may  be  his  opinion  after  he  gets 
In  the  service,  as  to  the  rlghtness  of  the 
war — about  which  quite  a  few  people 
disagree — he  Is  under  an  obligation  to 
go.  The  draftee  Is  In  no  such  p>06ltlon.  He 
Is  taken  from  his  family  and  sent  wher- 
ever he  is  ordered  willy-nilly.  The 
draftee  should  have  the  same  freedom 
of  choice  as  has  been  given  to  all  others 
This  would  not  be  an  Impairment  of  our 
military  effort. 

We  have  250,000  troops  stationed  In 
Europe.  We  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  40,000  men  stationed  in 
Japan,  and  65,000  men  stationed  In 
Korea.  They  are  stationed  all  over  the 
world,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  some 
of  these  should  not  go  to  Southeast  A.sla 
and  let  such  draftees  as  do  not  wish  to 
serve  there  to  serve  elsewhere. 

Let  us  not  assume  that  a  large  number 
of  these  draftees  would  seek  service  else- 
where. They  might.  But  if  this  war  is  as 
deserving  a  cause  as  Its  proponents  say  It 
Is,  I  am  confident  that  a  considerable 
number  of  men  would  chooee  to  go  to 
Southeast  Asia.  I  am  sure  many  would 
They  should  have  that  freedom  of 
choice. 

On  the  other  hand  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  Americans  share  my 
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view  that  our  performance  in  Southeast 
Asia  constitutes  an  immoral.  Illegal,  and 
Indefensible  war;  and  they  ihare  the 
view  expressed  repeatedly  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Russkll],  the  manager  of  the  bUl. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  that  we  should  have 
never  gotten  involved  in  that  ground 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  They  continue  to 
feel  we  should  not  be  Involved  there. 
Some  people  think  that  now  that  we  are 
there  we  have  to  go  through  with  it.  I 
believe  we  should  at  least  give  our 
drafted  young  men  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  adverse 
opinions  about  this  war  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  respectful  consideration.  I  note 
that  no  less  an  authority  than  Gen. 
David  M.  Shoup,  the  retired  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S,  Marine  Corps,  a 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  for  bravery  at 
Tarawa,  during  World  War  n.  has  am- 
plified the  view  that  I  expressed  as  early 
as  3  years  ago  that  South  Vietnam  was 
not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American 
boy.  General  Shoup  raised  my  ante.  He 
said  that  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  not  Just 
South  Vietnam,  was  not  worth  the  life 
or  limb  of  a  single  American. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  many  Ameri- 
can people  feel  that  way.  I  have  before 
nie  a  resolution  drafted  by  the  Unitarian 
Unlversalist  Association,  adopted  in  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  as  recently  as  May  6,  1967,  in 
connection  with  the  draft  and  conscien- 
tious objectors.  I  shall  not  read  the  entire 
resolution,  but  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  pleas  in  the  resolution  is  that  they, 
namely,  our  Federal  authorities,  recog- 
nize that  objection  to  participation  in  a 
particular  war  can  be  central  to  the 
belief  of  an  individual  and  therefore  con- 
stitute valid  groimds  for  conscientious 
objection  as  does  opposition  to  all  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  strength- 
en the  war  effort  and  remove  many  of 
the  tensions,  apprehensions,  and  objec- 
tions which  now  exist.  It  would  not,  in 
any  sense.  Interfere  with  the  war  effort. 
We  have  many  thousands  of  young  men 
in  the  armed  services  who  are  not  in 
Southeast  Asia  at  present.  I  believe  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted  and  a  free- 
dom of  choice  given  It  would  strengthen 
the  support  by  the  American  people  for 
our  war  effort. 

As  is  well  known,  I  do  not  approve  of 
what  we  are  doing  there.  I  think,  and  I 
have  so  stated  for  over  3  years,  my 
belief  that  our  military  Involvement  Is 
a  tragic  mistake  and  that  It  is  an  illegal 
and  Immoral  war.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  American  people  do  not  share 
that  view — at  least  not  yet.  If  that  is 
the  case  a  substantial  number,  and  per- 
haps an  overwhelming  majority  of 
draftees  would  not  exercise  the  right  to 
choose  whether  they  go  to  Southeast 
Asia,  and  go;  but  others  who  have  con- 
.<^cientlous  objections  about  this  war 
would  be  given  a  choice. 


In  1966  tbere  were  96,000  desertions 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  and 
last  year  110,000  desertions  from  that 
army,  in  a  country  where  we  are  sup- 
porting a  corrupt  Junta  of  generals 
headed  by  Marshal  Ky,  who  has  declared 
that  his  one  hero  was  Adolph  Hitler,  and 
where  corruption  and  graft  are  rampant. 
If  there  are  those  who  do  not  want  to 
serve  in  that  country,  and  to  shed  their 
blood  for  that  gang,  but  would  prefer  to 
serve  somewhere  else,  they  should  be 
given  that  choice. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
help  the  morale  of  the  Nation  and  allow 
a  freedom  of  choice  to  one  group  of  our 
prospectlve  entrants  Into  the  military 
service  who  do  not  now  have  it. 

KlHIBIT   1 

UNTFAJtuir  TTmvnuBALisT  Association 

General  Resolutlona  Adopted  at  the  Sixth 
General  Anembly,  Denver,  Colorado,  May 
6, 1907 

DftAVT   KEPOKM    AMD    OONSCIKNnOITS    OBJXCTIOM 

Noting  that  present  administration  of  the 
Selective  Service  Syitem  has  resulted  in 
many  inequltlea  and  uncertainties  for  the 
young  men  facing  service  and. 

Noting,  also,  that  the  right  of  conscien- 
tious objection  to  military  service  has  long 
been  reoognlxed  as  lawful  U  based  upon  reU- 
glous  beliefs  and  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  affirmed  that  an  ethical  and  moral  phi- 
losophy iB  parallel  to  belief  In  a  Supreme 
Being  and  thus  quallflea  under  the  definition 
of  religious  belief. 

The  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Association; 
recommenda  that  Congress  In  considering 
renewal  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  affirm, 
aa  nearly  as  poaslble  the  principle  of  equality 
of  sacrifice  be  aastired: 

1.  Reduce  the  discretionary  powers  of  local 
draft  boards  by  establishing  imlform  regula- 
tions regarding  deferments; 

2.  Provlds  that  those  granted  educational 
deferments  upon  termination  of  those  defer- 
ments be  subject  to  the  same  chance  of  in- 
duction as  all  others  eligible,  without  regard 
to  age,  marriage  or  offspring; 

8.  Provide  for  educational  deferments  for 
part-time  students  upon  their  demonstra- 
tion that  they  must  work  to  finance  their 
education; 

4.  Prohibit  use  of  the  draft  to  punish  for 
unlawful  acts  punishable  by  clvU  authority; 

6.  Require  the  selection  of  draftees  by  lot 
from  among  those  presently  eligible  for 
lUlltary  service. 

6.  Broaden  the  concept  of  conscientious 
objection  In  the  law  to  Include  all  those  op- 
posed to  military  service  on  ethical  and  moral 
grounds. 

7.  Require  that  local  draft  boards  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  ethical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic composition  of  the  community; 

8.  Recognise  that  objection  to  p>artlclpatlon 
in  a  particular  war  can  be  central  to  the 
belief  of  an  Individual  and  therefore  consti- 
tute valid  grounds  for  conscientious  objec- 
tion as  does  opposition  to  all  war. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  1967  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Unlversalist 
Association: 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Department  of  Social  Re- 
sponsibility to  cooperate  with  Liberal  Re- 
Uglous  Touth  and  Student  Religious  Liberals 
in  providing  all  possible  Information,  en- 
couragement and  assistance  to  our  ministers, 
churches  and  fellowships  to  Insure  effective 
counseling  of  draft-eligible  youth  and  youth 
approaching  draft  age; 

a.  Recognises  the  responsibility  to  Uni- 
tarians and  Unlversalist  youth  who  have 
secured  conscientious  objector  classification 
and  who  prefer  to  fulfill  their  alternative 
service  requirement  under  the  sponsorship 


of  the  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Association  or 
its  affiliate  organizations; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  Unitarian  Unlversalist 
Service  Committee  to  Increase  Immediately 
its  alternative  service  program  in  order  to 
help  a  significant  number  of  af^Ucants; 

4.  Kncourages  youth  who  are  oonsclentlouB 
objectors  to  war  to  apply  for  conscientious 
objector  stattu  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act; 

6.  Extend  our  support  to  those  persons 
who  in  the  exercise  of  their  moral  choice  and 
through  the  demands  of  their  individual 
conscience  refuse  to  register  for  Selective 
Service  or  refuse  classification  which  are 
contrary  to  their  conscience. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Is  optimistic  in  saying 
that  this  would  be  an  easy  amendment 
to  apply.  I  can  hardly  think  of  anything 
more  disrupting  to  military  forces  than 
passing  such  an  Eonendment  as  this,  and 
having  to  strip  units  bound  for  Vietnam 
of  Inductees  who  may  not  want  to  go. 

We  cannot  afford,  as  unfortunate  and 
sad  as  it  may  be,  to  start  a  policy  of 
giving  people  that  choice  as  to  where 
they  might  serve.  We  cannot  even  go  to 
the  extent  of  giving  someone  the  option 
of  not  serving  in  Alaska,  because  there 
might  be  some  people  in  the  warmer 
climes  who  would  not  wish  to  go  to  serve 
In  Alaska,  in  that  great  land,  because  it 
would  be  so  much  different  from  the 
climate  in  Florida  or  Georgia.  It  would 
disorganize  the  Armed  Forces  beyond  re- 
demption and  beyond  description  to  un- 
dertake to  apply  any  such  amendment 
as  this. 

It  is  also  not  fair  to  the  men  serving 
as  draftees  out  there  now.  I  am  not  sxu* 
whether  the  Senator's  amendment  pro- 
poses to  bring  them  back  home,  and 
whether  it  is  ex  post  facto  or  in  futm-o. 
But,  In  any  event,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  organize  our  military  forces  under 
any  such  amendment  as  this.  About  43 
percent,  as  I  recall,  of  those  serving  in 
Vietnam  today  are  draftees.  This 
amendment  would  only  create  confu- 
sion, involve  enormous  costs  in  travel 
expense  of  moving  men  from  one  unit 
to  another,  moving  furniture,  and  mov- 
ing families.  This  amendment  is  abso- 
lutely imdesirable. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  reply  briefly 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  There  are  all  kinds  of  other 
places  where  draftees  could  now  serve. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
himself  has  gone  on  record  as  saying  that 
he  ws«  opposed  to  the  entry  of  this  coun- 
try into  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  the  first 
place;  he  stated  that  he  thought  it  was 
unjustifiable  and  a  mistaken  policy.  Of 
course  now  that  we  are  in  it,  he  believes 
that  we  must  follow  through.  But  why 
compound  a  mistaken  policy.  Why  should 
we  not  support  the  American  principles 
of  freedom  and,  in  this  case,  allow 
those — and  they  may  be  many — who  do 
not  agree  that  this  In  an  immoral  and 
unjust  war,  who  think  that  we  are  fight- 
ing a  righteous  cause,  to  choose  to  go 
to  Vietnam.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  a 
majority  of  the  draftees  would  not  want 
to  go.  But  I  believe  it  would  strengthen 
the  morale  of  this  coimtry,  and  it  would 
Increase  support  for  the  war,  if  any  peo- 
ple who  are  apprehensive  and  do  not 
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want  to  go,  or  who  have  eonadentlous  ob- 
JecUoiu  aad  have  »o  eiiii  eased  thein- 
seNea.  cuch  as  members  of  the  clercjr 
and  others,  who  do  not  like  the  corrup- 
tion In  Vietnam  which  Is  being  upheld 
under  our  aesis,  and  who  do  not  like  the 
deaertkuaa  from  the  South  Vtetnameae 
army  while  we  arc  sending  In  our  boys 
to  take  their  places  that  these  should 
have  freedom  of  choice 

I  repeat  my  view  that  my  amendment 
would  strengthen  the  war  effort.  We 
should  give  this  freedom  of  choice  and 
let  our  draftees  have  the  same  option 
which  those  in  the  regular  services  have 
I  make  no  plea  for  those  who,  once  en- 
listed In  the  regrilar  service,  whatever 
may  be  thefr  dissent  about  this  war,  want 
to  get  out  of  It,  because  they  have  ac- 
ceiTted  that  obligation  voluntarily.  But 
our  draftees,  who  did  not.  should  be 
glren  the  same  opportunity 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  The  cjues- 
ilon  li  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
tlM  Senator  from  Alaska  fMr  0>unf- 
IM). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
YmtK  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
eall  the  roD. 

The  legtolatlve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
CLaaxl,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  FMr 
HkLL],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
KannsTl.  the  Senator  frc«n  Montana 
tlfr.  ManstikldI.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr  MrrcALr],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr  SpongI.  the  Senator 
from  MlMiartppt  (Mr.  Srnnnsl.  and  the 
Sacator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  I 
are  abaent  on  olBcial  businesa. 

I  alao  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oonneetlcut  (Mr.  E>odd1.  the  Senator 
tram  Indiana  [Mr.  Habtkx].  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  ( Mr.  JoaoAif  I . 
the  8enat<x-  from  norlda  [Mr.  Smath- 
^Bl.  and  the  Senator  from  Aial^ama 
IMr.  SPAKKKAifl   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [  Mr  P^n-saicHT  1  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  fiuther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voUnc.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  JouAHJ.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SmatrxbsI.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mi.  Sp/utKMAH  I .  the  Senator  from 
Vlnlnla  (Mr.  SpohgI.  the  Senator  from 
MlMlMtiiiil  [Mr.  StsnmisJ.  and  the  Sen- 
ator trooi  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WillumsJ 
woald  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KDCHfX.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AikzmI,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr  Ptmol.  the 
Snmtor  from  Michigan  (Mr  Gaimifl. 
and  tha  Senator  from  Idaho  (  Ii^. 
JoasAal  are  abaeiit  on  ofBdal  business 
to  attend  the  10th  Canada -United  SUtes 
IntCTparllamentary  Conference. 

"Hie  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Cakl- 
sowl.  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JsvRsl.  and  the  Senator  from  minols 
fMr.  PbkttI  are  neoeasarfly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CaabI  Is  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

TTie  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MmrHTl  Is  abaent  on  oAeial  committee 


Hawaii  (Mr.  PongI,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr  jAvrrsl .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr  JoaoAifl,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  MorphtI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Dlinols  IMr  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "nay  " 

The    result    was    announced — yeas    2, 
nays  75,  as  follows: 

(No   112  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 2 


Gruenlng 

Mune 

NAYS-7S 

Allow 

Hansen 

Montoy* 

And«rtion 

Harna 

Mortuu 

Baker 

Hart 

Mosa 

Bartlott 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

B«yti 

liayden 

M'uikle 

Benriptc 

Hlckeulooper 

NeUon 

Bible 

Holland 

Piuitore 

Bonits 

HuUlnsi 

Pearson 

Brf  wstef 

Hru&JiA 

Pell 

Br.xjke 

Ir.ouye 

Prouty 

Buftflck 

Jackaon 

PToxm:re 

Bywt  V». 

Kennedy,  Ma.* 

Randolph 

Rlbl.-otT 

Byrd,    W  Va 

K  .chel 

Cannon 

l..H!Vhe 

R'.iiv'<«>U 

Churrh 

I>inR    Mo 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


So   Mr    Gkukming's  amendment   was 

rejecu-d 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  S.  1432.  Tlie 
basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  for 
4  years,  or  until  July  1.  1971,  the  author- 
ity to  draft  to  meet  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  the  armed  services.  It  Is 
essential  to  the  security  of  our  Nation 
that  this  authority  be  extended  and  pre- 
served. 

We  all  regret  that  It  is  necessary  to 
draft  the  youth  of  our  Nation  into  .serv- 
ice for  their  country  Our  country  has  a 
rich  heritage  based  upon  the  theory  of  a 
civilian  mlhtary  force  To  maintain  the 
concept  of  civilians  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary*, and  to  provide  the  manpower  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day,  it  Is 
e.ssential  that  Congress  provide  a  draft 
mechanism. 

The  bill  pending  before  tiie  Senate  ac- 
tually makes  very  little  change  in  the 
law  which  Is  now  on  the  books. 

The  first  is  to  change  the  name  of  the 
law  from  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967. 

The  second,  and  most  Important 
change  as  I  have  previously  mentioned, 
is  to  extend  the  basic  law  for  4  addition- 
al years. 

The  third  change  is  to  allow  enlist- 
ments in  the  Rese-ves  or  the  National 
Guard  by  Individuals  any  time  up  to  the 
day  of  induction  into  the  Armed  Poroes. 
The  law  now  prevents  enlistments  Into 
the  National  Ouard  or  the  Reserves  after 
an  Individual  has  received  hl<  notice  of 


induction.  This  change  was  necessitated 
because  of  the  President's  plan  to  change 
the  order  of  Induction  from  2(J-year-olds 
first  to  19-year-olds  first.  There  was 
much  concern  that  this  would  prevent 
Reserve  units  and  National  Ouard  units 
from  attracting  sulHcient  personnel  to 
maintain  their  full  strength.  The  answer 
proposed  by  the  administration  to  this 
problem  was  to  allow  a  draft  directly  into 
the  National  Guard.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate  rejected  this 
proposal  due  to  the  grave  constitutional 
questions  It  raised,  such  as  requiring,  by 
force  of  Federal  law,  a  person  to  take  an 
oath  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  Governor  of 
a  State,  and  requiring  a  State  and  Its 
Governor  to  accept  a  person  who  may  be 
unacceptable  under  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  State. 

The  fourth  change  In  the  basic  law  Is 
to  subject  alien  doctors  and  dentists  to 
the  draft  up  to  age  35,  if  they  enter  the 
United  States  after  they  reach  age  28. 
This  places  alien  doctors  and  dentists 
on  the  same  basis  as  doctors  and  dentl.sts 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
regards  their  draft  status. 

The  fifth  change  In  the  law  is  to  allow 
Reserve  and  National  Ouard  personnel, 
not  serving  on  active  duty,  to  act  as 
appeal  agent.  This  Involves  primarily 
young  lawyers  who  are  qualified  and  very 
capable  of  acting  as  appeal  agents,  ex- 
cept that  under  the  present  law  they 
are  excluded  from  doing  so  If  they  have 
an  Inactive  Reserve  status. 

The  sixth,  and  last,  major  change  in 
the  law,  is  to  include  In  the  basic  draft 
act  the  authority  to  call  Individual  re- 
servists who  are  not  satisfactorily  par- 
ticipating In,  or  assigned  to,  a  Reserve 
unit,  if  the  member  has  not  already 
discharged  his  statutory  obligation.  The 
reservist  could  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  this  authority  for  a  period  that, 
when  added  to  his  previous  active  duty, 
equals  24  months.  The  same  basic  provi- 
sion was  written  Into  the  E)efense  appro- 
priations bill  last  year,  but  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  These 
six  mentioned  provisions  are  the  basic 
changes  in  the  law  which  are  contained 
In  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee  of  the  Senate. 

Other  major  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  discussed  In  the  committee 
report  on  S.  1432.  Is  essentially  to  advise 
the  President  how  his  authority  under 
the  act  should  be  utilized.  The  draft  law 
extends  broad  grants  of  authority  to  the 
President  as  to  the  maimer  In  which 
the  details  of  the  draft  are  to  be  worked 
out   and  applied. 

The  President  has  already  Indicated 
certain  actions  that  he  Intends  to  take 
In  several  areas,  and  the  committee  re- 
port contains  a  discussion  and  the  col- 
lective Judgment  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers on  these  items. 

The  committee  expressed  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  plan  to  reverse 
the  order  of  Induction  from  primary 
vulnerability  at  age  2fl  to  primary 
vulnerability  beginning  at  age  19.  There 
are,  of  course,  certain  problems  presented 
by  reversing  the  se<iuence  of  induction, 
and  It  Is  hoped  that  a  system  which  will 
result  In  equity  for  all  will  be  devised. 
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The  committee  also  expressed  no  op- 
position to  the  President's  plan  to  end  all 
but  medical  and  dental  school  postgrad- 
uate deferments.  However,  the  report 
contains  the  recognition  by  the  commit- 
tee that  It  may  become  necessary  to  ex- 
tend postgraduate  deferments  to  fields 
of  study  other  than  medicine  or  dentis- 
try. If  graduate  work  in  the  essential  sci- 
ences suffers.  The  committee  has  also 
recommended  that  deferments  for  in- 
dividuals engaged  In  approved  appren- 
tice programs  should  be  granted  on  the 
same  basis  as  undergraduate  college  de- 
ferments. I  personally  think  there  Is  no 
valid  reason  to  require  more  restrictive 
conditions  to  grant  an  apprenticeship 
deferment  than  Is  required  for  the  grsmt- 
ing  of  an  imdergraduate  deferment,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
made  this  recommendation. 

The  committee  considered  at  some 
length  the  proposed  random  selection 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Is  known  as  PAIR— fair  and 
Impartial  random.  There  are  consider- 
able doubts  that  such  a  system  will  result 
In  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  military 
service.  The  committee  expressed  no  op- 
position to  a  trial  of  the  random  system, 
however,  with  the  tacit  understanding 
that  If  It  fails  to  live  up  to  Its  advanced 
billing  It  will  be  replaced  by  some  other 
method. 

Two  other  main  Items  on  which  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
expressed  Itself  are:  First,  the  retention 
of  the  State  quota  system  for  meeting 
manpower  needs,  and  second,  opposition 
to  eliminating  local  boards  and  creating 
a  centralized  bureaucracy  to  perform  the 
functions  now  performed  by  these  local 
boards. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  substan- 
tial changes  to  be  made  In  the  draft  sys- 
tem are  to  be  brought  about  by  adminis- 
tration and  regulation,  rather  than  by  a 
change  In  the  law.  As  far  as  these  regu- 
latory functions  are  concerned,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  has  acted 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  I  am  certain 
that  all  the  members  will  continue  to 
carefully  watch  the  operations  of  the 
draft,  with  a  view  toward  making  It  more 
equitable  for  those  who  must  be  called 
to  service. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  giving  advice, 
I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  give 
some  advice  to  the  Justice  Department. 
There  has  been  much  concern  ex- 
pressed lately  about  the  activities  of  a 
few  notorious  peaceniks  and  rabble 
rousers  who  have  been  publicly  advising 
young  men  to  evade  the  draft  and  say 
no  to  their  country's  call  to  service.  The 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  law  on  the 
books  at  the  present  time,  contained  In 
title  50,  appendix,  section  462  of  United 
States  Code,  read  as  follows: 

Any  person  .  .  .  who  knowingly  counsels, 
Qidj,  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or  evade 
registration  or  service  In  the  armed  forces 
or  any  of  the  reciulrements  of  this  title  .  .  . 
or  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  knowingly 
hinder  or  interfere  or  attempt  to  do  ao  in 
any  way.  by  force  or  violence  or  otherwise, 
with  the  admlnUtraUon  of  tbU  UUe  (said 
sections)  or  tbe  rules  or  regulations  made 
pursuant  thereto,  or  who  conspires  to  com- 


mit any  one  or  more  of  such  offenses,  shall, 
upon  conviction  ...  be  punished  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  five  years  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  tlCOOO,  or  by  both. 

In  my  Judgmoit,  this  law  has  been 
openly  and  flagrantly  violated  by  those 
Individuals  who  have  counseled  evasion 
of  the  draft.  The  Justice  Department  Is 
hiding  behind  the  smokescreen  of  free 
speech  In  refusing  to  prosecute  violators. 
While  we  all  recogize  the  heritage  of  free 
speech  in  our  country,  there  are  ad- 
mitted restrictions  upon  free  speech.  In 
my  Judgment,  advising  and  counseling 
anyone  to  evade  the  draft  is  the  same  as 
hollering  fire  in  a  crowded  theater. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  is  on  the  books. 
It  is  not  the  duty  or  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  simply  ignore 
the  law. 

They  have  a  duty  to  enforce  the  law. 
Their  cavalier  attitude  toward  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  is  in  virtual  con- 
tempt of  Congress.  The  courts  may  strike 
down  the  law  if  a  case  Is  tried.  Then 
Congress  will  have  the  opportimity  to 
rewrite  It  In  such  a  manner  that  It  will 
be  enforceable.  If  the  Justice  Department 
feels  that  the  law  Is  unconstitutional  as 
It  Is  written,  then  their  obligation  is  to  so 
advise  the  Congress  and  request  appro- 
priate changes  in  the  law. 

The  Justice  Department  has  taken  the 
worst  possible  attitude  in  simply  ignor- 
ing the  existence  of  the  law.  and  failing 
to  -take  any  steps  to  either  enforce  it  or 
to  request  a  law  which  in  their  Judgment 
would  be  enforceable. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ctJl  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
read.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  amendment 
No.  190,  as  follows: 

On  page  S.  I>etween  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b)  (50 
App.  UB.C.  4M(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  twenty-four"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'eighteen*. 

"fS)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  4(k) 
(60  App.  4B4(k) )  IB  amended  by  striking  out 
'twenty-four'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'eighteen'. 

"(4)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  section 
4(1)  (60  App.  UJ3.C.  464(1) )  are  amended  by 
■trying  out  "twenty-four"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•eighteen"." 

Renumber  paragraphs  (2),  (S).  (4),  and 
(6)  of  the  first  Motion  of  the  blU  as  para- 
grapba  (8).  («).  (7).  and  (8),  respectively. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  make  my  argument  In  support  of 
this  amendment  very  brief  and  to  the 
point. 

Shortly  before  the  Senate  recessed 
yesterday  afternoon,  I  spoke  at  length 
on  my  amendment  to  the  pending  bill, 
which  would  reduce  the  length  of  serv- 
ice for  draftees  from  2  years  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  18  months. 

While  there  renains  a  continuing  need 
for  conscription — and  that  seems  to  t)e 
the  will  of  the  Senate  today — to  meet 
our  military  manpower  requirements,  the 
need  for  a  24-month  term  of  service  no 
longer  exists,  if  it  ever  did  exist.  The  bill, 


as  reported  by  the  committee,  continues 
to  require  an  Initial  training  period  of 
not  less  than  4  months.  The  fact  is  that 
tiie  present  period  of  basic  training  is 
only  8  weeks.  Thus,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, a  yovmg  man  will  have  con- 
cluded his  basic  training  and  will  have 
had  an  opportimity  for  an  additional  2 
months  of  specialized  training  before  he 
could  be  sent  to  Vietnam  or  overseas  to 
any  combat  zone. 

The  present  tour  of  duty  of  men  in  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  Is  1  year.  Even 
assiuning  that  a  yoimg  man  were  given 
6  months  of  training  Ijefore  being  sent 
into  the  combat  area,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  could  fulfill  his  obligation  to  his  coun- 
try in  a  period  of  18  months,  and  then 
be  returned  to  ciyillan  life.  Certainly, 
those  in  charge  of  personnel  assignments 
for  various  branches  of  our  Armed 
Forces  could  fulfill  all  their  require- 
ments with  8m  18-month  tour  of  duty  for 
draftees.  In  my  considered  judgment,  it 
is  unfair  and  unnecessary  to  reqxiire  these 
young  men  to  serve  for  2  years. 

Furthermore,  in  each  of  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  nearly  1,900,000  young  men 
wiU  attain  the  age  of  19.  In  1970.  that 
number  will  probably  exceed  2  million. 
Of  this  number,  imder  current  standards, 
3  of  10  will  probably  be  disqualified  for 
physical  reasons  or  deferred  lor  reasons 
of  hardship  or  unfitness.  Therefore,  ap- 
proximately 1,300,000  19-year-olds  will  be 
qualified  and  available  for  service  in  our 
Armed  Forces  each  year. 

According  to  Thomas  D.  Morris,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  in  Charge 
of  Manpower,  In  a  tjrpical  post-Vietnam 
year — which  we  all  hope  will  be  very 
soon,  but  which  many  of  us  doubt  will  be 
so  soon— It  is  estimated  that  110,000  in- 
ductees will  be  required  annually.  These 
men  would  be  selected  from  the  residual 
pool  of  draftees  available,  exclusive  of 
those  who  had  already  volunteered.  That 
pool  would  consist  of  approximately 
730,000  young  men.  Thus,  under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  only  one  out  of  seven  of  tlie 
19-year-olds  remaining  available  for  in- 
duction each  year  would  need  to  La 
drafted. 

If  shortening  the  tour  of  duty  to  18 
months  should  conceivably  result  in  a 
need  for  more  young  men,  they  can  be 
drawn  from  the  additional  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  available  men  who  other- 
wise would  be  exempted. 

Suppose,  Instead  of  1  out  of  7,  thct 
proportion  of  men  in  the  19-year-old 
pool  inducted  were  1  out  of  6.  It  would 
not  be  any  more  than  that.  In  that  event 
the  service  obligation  would  be  spretul 
among  more  young  Americans  and  not 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  comparatively 
small  segment. 

Furthermore,  it  is  unfair  to  continue 
to  draft  young  American  boys  for  a 
2-year  period  when  our  allies,  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  have  no  conscrip- 
tion whatever.  Among  our  other  sdlies. 
New  Zeedand  provides  conscription  for 
12  monttis;  France  for  16  mcHiths;  West 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  for  18 
months;  Belgium  for  12  to  15  months; 
Italy  for  15  months;  and  Norway  for  12 
months.  At  the  same  time  we  send  thou- 
sands of  our  young  draftees  to  Western 
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Europe,  ostensibly  to  protect  theoe  na- 
tions. 

An  18-month  period  of  servloe  for 
draftees  is  all  the  West  Oermans  require. 
While  they  perhaps  have  the  finest  army 
In  Europe,  they  have  sent  not  one  soldier 
to  help  us  In  Vietnam.  When  we  finally. 
by  negotiation,  got  the  West  Oermans  to 
agree  to  permit  35.000  of  our  men.  living 
like  squawmen  with  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies, to  return  home  we  had  to  agree  in 
return  to  about  $1.5  billion  In  trade  con- 
cessions. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  send- 
ing thousands  of  young  men.  some  of 
them  draftees,  to  protect  these  nations. 
some  of  which  have  no  draft  whatever 
Frankly,  the  Soviet  Union,  since  the  time 
of  Stalin,  has  not  posed  a  real  threat  to 
Europe  or  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  In  their 
hearts  those  who  oppose  this  amendment 
would  only  make  the  argument.  "Well, 
we  should  have  made  the  period  of  serv- 
ice for  draftees  18  months  2  or  3  or  4 
years  ago.  But  now  that  we  are  stuck  with 
2  years.  In  this  grim  period  of  Interna- 
tional anarchy,  we  probably  ought  to  go 
along  with  It  now  " 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  swallow  that 
argument.  This  is  an  Important  and 
meritorious  amendment.  If  it  Is  necessary 
to  require  millions  of  our  young  men  to 
serve  their  Nation,  then  we  should  at 
least  do  our  utmost  to  spread  the  burden 
among  more  of  our  citizens — among  more 
of  our  families  who  have  18-year-old 
youngsters  subject  to  being  Inducted — 
and  to  lessen  that  burden  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
whatever  for  continuing  the  24-month 
tour  of  duty.  I  urge  that  my  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  RUS8ELX..  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
share  the  Indignation  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  a  number  of  those  coun- 
tries associated  with  us  In  various  com- 
pacts over  the  world  have  greatly  re- 
duced their  periods  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service.  Indeed,  our  ancient  ally, 
Oreat  Britain,  has  abolished  any  form 
of  compulsion  whatever  In  her  armed 
forces.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  Is 
any  Justification  for  us  at  this  time  re- 
ducing our  period  of  service.  There  is 
•ometbing  to  be  said  for  the  18-month 
period,  but  we  considered  the  matter  in 
oommittee,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  committee 
was  unanimous  In  recommending  con- 
tinuation of  the  24-month  period.  We 
did  it  very  largely  on  the  basis  of  the 
statement  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
ciefenae  for  Manpower,  and  I  wish  to 
read  one  brief  paragraph  from  that 
statement:  then  I  shall  have  concluded 
my  remarks. 

This  Is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Morris  speaking : 

A  reduction  In  the  3-year  tour  of  duty  of 
the  Inductee  to  18  months  would  result  In 
Increased  costs  and  decreased  military  effec- 
ttvenesB.  During  the  present  period  of  ex- 
tsoded  operations.  Inductees  can  normally 
expect  an  orerseas  tour  either  In  Vietnam. 
Korea  or  Burope.  The  average  effective  pe- 
riod of  service  for  a  two-year  Inductee,  has 
been  eatlmated  at  only  17  months,  aft«r  al- 
lowing for  training,  travel  and  leave  time. 
A  reduction  in  the  tour  of  duty  to  18  months 


would  thus  leave  about  11  months  for  effec- 
tive service.  Altogether,  it  would  dispropor- 
tionately reduce  the  effective  services  of  in- 
ductees. Increase  training  and  travel  costs 
and  reduce  effectiveness  of  combat  units.  In 
addlttcm,  a  reduction  in  the  draft  term  might 
force  the  Serrlcae  to  reduce  their  voluntary 
enlistment  terms  (presently,  3  and  4  years)  — 
as  these  might  become  comparaUvely  less 
attractive, — In  order  to  obtain  the  required 
numbers  of  recruits.  To  that  extent,  the 
costs  and  Inefflclencles  associated  with  a 
lower  term  for  Inductees  would  also  have  a 
'•muItlpUer"  effect. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  opportune 
time  to  reduce  the  period  of  service. 
Such  an  opportunity  may  occur  at  some 
later  date.  I  sometimes  sense,  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people,  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment that  our  allies  are  not  carry- 
ing their  full  share  of  the  load.  But  that 
is  certainly  not  any  justification  for  us  to 
do  something  that  is  not  in  Interest  of 
our  own  economy  and  eCQciency. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  What  effect,  if  any. 
would  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  have  on  some  500,000  to 
600.000  American  boys  who  are  now  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  would  be  construed.  I  assume 
that  if  a  man  serves  18  months  and  is  in 
Vietnam,  he  would  be  discharged. 

The  courts  could  construe  the  provi- 
sion to  be  perspective  only,  and  prob- 
ably would  However,  the  amendment  on 
its  face  Is  not  clear  on  this  point. 

A  person  who  had  served  24  months 
might  feel  that  he  had  been  cheated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
comment  briefly,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that,  either  way,  the  amendment  would 
be  troublesome.  If  it  would  require  a 
court  interpretation  on  whether  it  would 
apply  to  those  already  in  selective  serv- 
ice, it  certainly  would  cause  trouble.  And 
If  it  would  not  apply  to  those  already  in 
selective  service,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  have  passed  the  18-month 
stage  of  service,  or  who  are  about  to  do 
so,  and  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  I 
can  see  any  number  of  troubles  that 
would  come  out  of  it 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  would  undoubt- 
edly feel  that  we  had  changed  the  rules 
on  them  to  their  disadvantage  while  they 
were  In  the  middle  of  the  fighting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  Imagine  that  their 
families,  and  particularly  the  families 
of  those  who  get  killed  in  the  period  be- 
tween 18  and  24  months  of  service,  would 
feel  pretty  bad  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  would  If  It  were  a 
member  of  my  family,  smd  I  hope  that  I 
am  a  normal  human  being. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  proposal  to  write  this  kind  of 
philosophy  Into  the  law,  particularly  at 
this  time  when  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  Insofar  as  Vietnam  is  con- 
cerned 

Mr  RUSSELL  This  Is  not  any  time  to 
take  such  action.  That  was  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee when  It  considered  the  amend- 
ment at  the  time  it  was  proposed  In  the 
committee  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  brief  in  my  comments  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  YotniG).  I  rise  to  support  his 
amendment. 

I  have  three  amendments  that  I  shall 
offer  later  which  will  take  me  some  time 
I  am  willing  to  stay  as  long  as  the  Sen- 
ate Is  willing  to  stay  to  consider  them 
However,  I  Intend  to  make  my  record  on 
them,  for  I  believe  when  I  am  talking 
on  this  subject  matter  I  am  talking  on 
one  of  the  most  vital  Issues  facing  this 
country.  Although  many  might  not  share 
my  views,  my  views  will  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  record  l)efore  we  go  to  a  vote  on 
my  amendments. 

I  rise  to  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment because  I  do  not  think  we  can  jus- 
tify a  2-year  draft  In  view  not  only  of  all 
the  arguments  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  made,  but  also  when  we  take  a  look 
at  the  conscription  policies  In  allied  and 
European  nations,  a  list  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  part  of  his 
remarks. 

In  the  Interest  of  making  a  record,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  argument. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CoNScam-xoN   w   Allkd  and  Eubopean 
Nations 

Country  and  length  of  service: 

Prance,  16  mo. 

West  Germany.  18  mo. 

East  Germany,  18  mo. 

Netherlands,  18  mo.  for  Army. 

New  Zealand,  12  mo. 

Belgium,  13-15  mo. 

Italy.  15  mo.  for  Army. 

Australia,  34  mo. 

Canada,  no  draft. 

England,  no  draft. 

Sweden,  10-12  mo.  (universal  conscrip- 
tion) 

Norway.  12  mo  for  Army;  13-16  mo  for 
other  services. 

Spain.  34  mo. 

Austria.  0  mo. 

Luxembourg.  6  mo. 

Hungary,  36  mo. 

Czechoslovakia,  34  mo. 

Russia.  36  mo.  for  Army;  38-48  mo.  for 
other  services. 

Denmark,  14  mo  for  Army;  13-14  mo.  for 
other  services. 

Portugal,  18  mo.  for  Army;  18-30  mo.  for 
other  services. 

Turkey,  34  mo. 

Greece,  21-24  mo  for  Army;  21-30  mo.  for 
other  services. 

Rumania.  24  mo  for  Navy;  16  mo  for 
other  services. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
take  Prance,  which  has  16  months,  West 
Germany,  which  has  18  months.  East 
Germany,  which  has  18  months,  the 
Netherlands,  which  has  18  months  for 
the  army,  and  New  Zealand,  which  has 
12  months — and  I  note  that  New  Zealand 
Is  even  a  combat  ally  of  ours  In  Viet- 
nam— Belgium,  which  has  12  to  15 
months,  Italy,  which  has  15  months  for 
the  army.  Australia,  which  has  24 
months — and  she  also  Is  a  combat  ally 
and  has  the  same  period  of  time  as  ours 
but  she  Is  notable  for  her  exception— 
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Canada,  which  has  none,  England,  which 
has  none,  Sweden,  which  has  10  to  12 
months,  Norway,  which  has  12  months 
for  the  army  and  12  to  15  months  for 
other  services,  Spain,  which  has  24 
months,  Austria,  wliich  has  9  months, 
Luxembourg,  which  has  6  months.  Hun- 
pary,  which  has  36  months,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, which  has  24  months.  Russia, 
which  has  36  months  for  the  army  and  36 
to  48  months  for  other  services.  Den- 
mark, which  has  14  months  for  the  army, 
and  12  to  14  months  for  other  services, 
Fortugal,  which  has  18  months  for  the 
army,  Turkey,  which  has  24  months, 
Greece,  which  has  21  to  24  months,  and 
Rumania,  which  has  24  months  for  the 
navy  and  16  months  for  the  other  serv- 
ices. I  say  that  in  fairness  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  cannot,  in  my  Judgment, 
Justify  this  unfair  discrimination  against 
our  youth. 

I  think,  furthermore,  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  24  months'  service  will  set 
further  and  further  back  the  very  sound 
proposal  so  eloquently  presented  by  my 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  frtxn  Ore- 
gon, this  afternoon,  for  our  working  to- 
ward a  volunteer  army  rather  than  an 
army  with  such  a  large  proportion  of 
draftees,  and  that  18  months  of  draft 
service  might  be  an  Inducement  to  the 
Pentagon  and  the  White  House  to  seek 
to  Initiate  the  very  sound  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  fact  that  It  was  turned  down  by 
the  Senate  does  not  In  any  way,  in  my 
Judgment,  take  away  from  its  soundness. 

1  think  that  we  are  quite  wrong  in  in- 
terrupting for  24  months  the  lives  of 
these  young  men,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  tiiat  we  have  such  a  grossly  un- 
fair and  unjust  Selective  Service  System 
for  reasons  that  I  shall  set  forth  later 
this  afternoon  In  my  analysis  of  the 
existing  law,  the  recommendations  of 
the  committees,  and  the  changes  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  made. 

We  have  a  selective  service  law  so 
full  of  exemptions  and  exceptions  and 
deferments  for  those  able  to  get  the 
counsel  and  advice  and  assistance  with 
which  to  work  out  their  escapism  from 
the  Selective  Service,  that  those  who  are 
drafted  deserve  in  common  justice  and 
fairness  not  to  be  compelled  to  serve  for 
more  than  18  months. 

Lastly — and  I  shall  develop  the  point 
In  greater  detail  later  this  afternoon — 
It  Is  quite  unfair  to  take  young  men  for 

2  years  and  put  them  under  selective 
sei'vice,  when  we  know  that  there  is  a 
"policy  " — ^I  put  the  word  in  quotation 
marks  because  I  could  not  raise  my  right 
hand  and  testify  that  it  is  an  official 
policy,  I  only  Judge  by  the  results  of  what 
has  occ.irred — to  use  draftees  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers  and  let  re- 
servists stay  at  home  and  collect  the 
millions  of  dollars  we  are  paying  to  the 
Reserves  in  order  to  maintain  a  system 
that  was  supposedly  established  by  law 
for  men  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
country  in  time  of  emergency. 

If  anybody  has  any  doubt  about  the 
most  effective  way  to  change  our  policy 
In  Southeast  Asia,  let  me  remove  the 
doubt  by  suggesting  that  Congress  pass 


a  lav  or  that  the  administration  merely 
ad<9t  a  poHcy  that  of  those  called  into 
military  servloe  from  now  on,  50  percent 
shall  be  res^rists  and  50  percent 
draftees.  If  anyone  wants  to  hear,  for 
the  first  time  a  discussion  of  American 
foreign  policy  at  the  grassroots,  let  Con- 
gress pass  such  a  law.  We  have  a  hard 
time  Justifying  the  spending  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  maintain  a  Reserve  sytem 
while  not  making  use  of  it.  But  if  we 
start  to  call  up  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists, 
businessmen,  filling  station  operators, 
farmers,  and  all  others  who  occupy  so- 
called  Reserve  status — and  who  are  be- 
ing paid  for  it — ^we  will  hear  from  the 
grassroots. 

I  am  all  for  the  Reserve  system,  but 
I  say,  respectfully,  that  it  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  se- 
curity of  the  country.  We  cannot  square 
leaving  reservists  at  home  and  taking 
thousands  and  thousands  of  draftees 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  caimot 
find  some  way  to  be  deferred  imder  the 
existing  draft  law. 

So  I  shall  vote  for  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1  because 
I  believe  it  Is  fair,  it  Is  Just,  and  is  in  line 
with  selective  service  policies  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  countries  of 
the  world.  I  think  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  will  result  in  the  admin- 
istration, particularly  the  Pentagon,  tak- 
ing some  good  hard  looks  in  the  direction 
of  needed  reforms  of  the  selective  service 
law,  reforms  as  to  which  the  bill  before 
us  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  even  scratch 
the  surface.  The  bill  before  us  this  after- 
noon is  a  far  cry  from  a  selective  service 
law  that  is  fair  and  Just,  That  Is  why  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

That  is  why  I  shall  do  my  best  in  the 
remaining  period  of  time  that  we  consid- 
er the  bill,  before  we  come  to  a  vote,  to 
offer  some  amendments  that  at  least  will 
leave  a  record  for  future  Congresses  to 
consider;  because  I  believe  that  event- 
ually we  win  have  to  come  to  some  of 
these  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young], 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CI.AKK],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hatdkn],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KzNiTXDT],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stknnis]  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [li^.  Williams] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkx],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathxrs],  and  the 
Senator  from  AlsUiama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 


voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Spong],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Adcen],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] are  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  10th  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MiTRPHY]  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  4, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 

|No.  113  Leg.] 
YEAS— 4 


Omening 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

Hatfield 

NAYS— 74 

Allot* 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morton 

Baker 

Hart 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Holland 

MiiKkle 

Bennett 

HolllngB 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Peamrm 

Brewster 

Jackson 

PeU 

Brooke 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Riblcoff 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Roott 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McOovem 

Tovrer 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Dd. 

Krvln 

Miller 

Yar  borough 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Percy 

Carlson 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Case 

Hm 

Bparkman 

Clark 

Javits 

Spong 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Fong 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Williams,  N  J. 

Pulbright 

Mansfield 

Orlflln 

Murphy 

So  the  cunendment  of  lii.  Young  of 
Ohio  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byro] 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  fioor. 


U.S.    INVOLVEMENT    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senate  considers  whether  to  ex- 
tend the  Selective  Service  Act,  It  is  weU, 
I  think,  to  ponder  the  extent  of  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 
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In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  discuss, 
first,  some  of  the  testimony  of  General 
Hershey,  the  Selective  Service  Director; 
second,  the  American  casualties  we  have 
suffered  in  Vietnam;  and,  third,  some  ob- 
servations from  the  reliable  weekly  news 
magstzlne,  US.  News  L  World  Report. 

The  May  8  Issue  of  that  publication 
makes  the  following  assertion 

The  moment  of  trutb  seema  tc  be  dawning 
for  D.S.  In  the  Vietnam  war  'Oradualed  re- 
■ponM,"  as  a  strategy.  Ls  proving  a  flat  fail- 
ure. 

War  strategy  to  date  has  come  out  of  a 
civilian  "think  factory  "  The  US  Military 
never  did  believe  it  would  work.  It  hasn't, 
and  now  the  tough  decisions  are  crowding 
In  for  making.  The  problem  Is  tougher  for 
tbe  delay. 

Initiative.  In  the  "think  factory"  strategy, 
waa  conceded  to  the  enemy  The  US.  re- 
sponse was  to  hit  back  only  hard  enough  to 
counter  the  initiative  While  American  power 
held  In  restraint.  Communist  power  has 


Moves  now  to  be  forced  might  have  been 
decisive  earlier. 

It  was  Just  2  years  ago  that  the  United 
States  began  the  tremendous  buildup  of 
American  manpower  In  South  Vietnam 
Two  years  ago  we  had  29,000  troops  In 
Vletiuun.  and  now  we  hr.ve  440.000. 

Yet,  during  that  2-year  period — while 
we  were  throwing  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans Into  battle — we  have  permitted 
whAt  the  US.  News  &  World  Report  calls 
"a  civilian  think  factory  '  to  determine 
VS.  military  stratesry.  As  a  result,  North 
Vietnam  became  a  sanctuary. 

Yea.  during  that  period  of  time  we  per- 
mitted the  enemy  to  build  its  military 
strength,  to  equip  and  supply  its  troops, 
to  build  a  powerful  anti-aircraft-defense 
system,  and  to  receive  without  hin- 
drance Russian-made  and  Russian-sup- 
plied rockets,  mortars,  oil.  and  other 
weapons  of  war. 

I  quote  eigain  from  a  current  Issue  of 
\J3.  News  b  World  Report,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  fol- 
lowing assertions: 

Career  military  men  are  reported  to  have 
been  resigning  In  unusual  numbers  Com- 
mented a  high-ranking  general  "If  you  are 
a  career  military  man.  there  Is  no  eecaplng 
tb»  feeling  that  under  this  Administration 
your  experience  and  opinions  no  longer 
count.  You  have  36-year-old  'special  assist- 
ants' In  the  Defense  Department,  who  never 
•aw  a  war  or  heard  guns,  telling  admirals 
and  generals  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
and  even,  on  occasion,  chewing  them  out" 

Complains  a  Navy  flier:  "They  continue  to 
order  ua  to  risk  3-milllon-dollar  aircraft  on 
t3A  sampans,  thus  Jeopardizing  llvee  of 
blfbJy  trained  pilots.  To  train  a  Navy  pilot 
coats  •390,000,  and  It  doesn't  make  sense  to 
ask  blm  to  risk  his  life  on  worthless  targets." 

So  the  United  States  now  is  begiimlng 
to  reap  the  results  of  a  strategy  which. 
from  its  begirming,  was  completely  with- 
out logic.  The  great  tragedy  of  this  co- 
lossal error  of  judgment  is  that  the  war 
has  been  prolonged  and  made  more  difD- 
cult — and  American  casualties  have  In- 
creased and  will  continue  to  increase. 

Last  week,  for  the  first  time,  total 
American  casualties  In  Vietnam  ex- 
ceeded 2.000  for  1  week.  The  total  last 
week  was  2.056  killed  and  wounded. 

For  the  first  4  months  of  1967.  Amer- 


ican casualties  in  Vietnam  totaled  21.881. 
If  casualties  continue  at  this  rate  through 
the  rest  of  1967,  our  castialty  total  for  the 
calendar  year  will  exceed  65.000.  During 
1966.  American  casualties  totaled  35.000. 

I  now  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to 
otiier  figures  which  further  dramatize 
the  magnitude  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

General  Hershey  in  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  month  in  response  to  questions  put 
to  him  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
brought  out  what  to  me  was  rather 
dramatic  information. 

In  a  2-year  period,  the  calendar  year 
1968  and  the  calendar  year  1967,  we  will 
have  taken  away  from  the  homes,  fam- 
ilies, and  communities  of  this  Nation, 
nearly  2  million  men  and  put  them  Into 
the  armed  services  Many  of  these  men 
are  now  in  Vietnam  and  many  others 
will  go  there  In  the  succeeding  monttis. 

Yes,  Mr  President,  nearly  2  million 
men— by  the  end  of  this  year — will  have 
left  their  homes  and  entered  the  armed 
.services  To  my  mind  these  figures 
dramatize  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  major 
war 

Sometimes  I  wonder  If  the  American 
people  realize  how  involved  we  have  be- 
come in  Vletrmm — and  sometimes  I  won- 
der If  enough  people  In  Washington 
realize  it 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks,  a  transcript  of 
my  questions  to  General  Hershey  and  his 
replies,  and  also  a  summary  of  the  tables 
of  U  S  casualties  in  Vietnam  as  of 
May  6.  1967 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  Thank  you.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  first  that  I 
think  you  are  the  moet  delightful  witness  to 
come  before  this  committee  In  a  long  time 

In  your  testimony  you  mentioned  that 
382.000  men  were  Inducted  through  the  Se- 
lective Service  during  the  calendar  year  1966 
Then  you  mentioned  a  figure  of  351.000  as 
having  enlisted,  but  that  Is  not  the  total  en- 
listment as  I  understand  It 

Oeneral  HmsHCT  No.  those  are  the  ones 
who  enitsted  after  we  bad  sent  them  up  for 
physical  examination,  and  they  had  t>eeD 
notified  that  they  passed 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  Do  you  happen 
to  have  the  total  enlistment  for  the  calendar 
year  1966' 

Oeneral  Hckshet  No.  but  we  took  In  prob- 
ably about  1  million  that  year,  so  therefore 
It  would  be  somewhere  around  300.000  more 
than  that  Lets  see.  3sa  and  361  are  a  little 
more  than  700  000  One  million  Is  pretty 
close,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  a 
little  more 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  You  took  In.  ac- 
cording to  your  recollection,  a  total  of  1  mil- 
lion men  during  1966? 

Oeneral  Hkbsiut  Yes  That  Included  the 
Reserves  as  well  as  the  Regulars 

Senator  Bt»d  of  Virginia  Those  who  were 
Inducted  plus  those  who  enlisted? 

Oeneral  HrasHiT  That  la  right 

Senator  Bt»d  of  Virginia  Do  you  have  an 
estimate  as  to  what  the  enlistment  will  be 
for  1967'' 

Oeneral  HrasHXT  Well.  It  Is  going  to  be 
probably  less,  unless  the  calls  go  up.  because 
January,  February.  March.  April.  May  la  up 
18,000.  but  we  had  4  months  in  there  that 


were  low,  and  therefore  If  calls  go  up,  we  will 
probably  get  some  around  300,000.  But  the 
beginning  of  the  year  would  Indicate  a  lesser 
number.  Of  course,  that  is  a  thing  that  I 
wouldn't  want  to  try  to  even  speculate  on, 
because  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Is  the  thing  we  don't  expect.  For 
Instance,  if  calls  should  go  up,  I  don't  want 
to  have  anybody  quoting  me  here  that  I  said 
the  calls  are  going  to  be  60.000,  but  just  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  60.000  calls  from  July 
one  would  give  us  300.000  plus  what  was  In- 
ducted before  that  time;  that  would  be  about 
380,000  But  I  don't  believe  that  we  are  likely 
to  go  to  that  figure,  but  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia,  Would  you  esti- 
mate that  the  enlistment  for  1867  would  ap- 
proximate the  enlistment  for  1966? 

General  Hekskxt,  I  doubt  It  a  little  bit 
because  we  have  had  low  calls  for  4  months 
Whenever  you  have  low  calls,  the  enlistments 
are  generally  not  aa  great  as  they  are  when 
you  have  high  calls.  But  on  the  other  hand 
I  believe  that  we  did  have  some  fat.  If  you 
want  to  call  It  that,  because  I  think  the 
Armed  Forces  had  quite  a  long  waiting  list 
when  we  went  Into  these  low  calls,  and  I 
believe  one  of  the  services  have  been  living 
on  It  since  then.  So  it  doesn't  expire  when 
the  call  does. 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia,  We  took  Into 
the  armed  services  during  1066  1  million 
men  in  round  figures.  We  will  certainly  take 
In  half  that  many  during  1967  as  the  lowest 
estimate 

General  Heksmct  I  would  think  more 
than  that  because  of  this  fact  You  see.  we 
started  mobilization  In  the  fall  of  1966,  and 
the  number  of  people  who  will  start  going 
out   next   fall   will   be    reasonably   high. 

One  other  thing  enters  into  It  a  little  bit. 
That  Is  the  question  of  whether  we  had  some 
acceleration  in  strength  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserves  back  In  1965  and 
early  1966.  and  for  that  reason  they  are  on  a 
3-year  enlistment  and  It  is  a  little  longer 
before  they  begin  to  have  to  be  replaced, 
although  the  ones  who  enlisted  the  years 
before  are  going  to  have  to  be  replaced 

Senator  Btro  of  Virginia  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  esUbllah  Is  during  the  2-year  perltxl 
1966  and  1967.  we  will  have  taken  Into  the 
military  services  »(.)mewhere  between  15  and 
3  million  men 

Oeneral  Herahet    Yes, 

Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  Which  again  to 
my  mind  dramatlees  the  fact  that  we  are 
In  a  major  war.  and  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  enough  of  the  American  people 
realize  that,  and  someUmes  I  wonder  wheth- 
er enough  people  In  Weahington  realize 
that  These  figures  to  my  mind  are  dramat- 
ic figures,  when  we  have  taken  away  from 
the  homes  and  families  and  the  communi- 
ties of  this  country  In  a  2-year  period,  we 
win  have  taken  away  somewhere  between 
1.6  and  2  mUllon  men  and  put  them  into 
the  armed  services,  and  many  of  those  are 
now  In  Vietnam,  and  many  others  will  go 
there  In  the  succeeding  months.  To  my  mind 
these  figures  that  you  have  Just  mentioned 
dramatize  the  fact  that  we  are  In  a  major 
full-scale  war.  Thank  you.  Oeneral. 

V  8  casualty  figures  for  the  period  of 
AprU  30,   1967.  through  May  6,  1967: 

Deaths    (hostile   action) 274 

Deaths  (nonhoetlle  action)- ---         3* 

Total  wounded 1,748 

Total    2,056 

US.  casualty  figures  for  period  January  1, 
1967,  through  April  30.  1967: 

Deatha  (hosUle  action) 2.836 

Deaths  ( nonhoetlle  action ) 458 

Total  wounded 18.687 

Total 21.881 
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U.S.  casualty  Qgurea  for  period  January  1.  state  that  I  would  vote  against  it  again.         Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  within  45  min- 

1961.  through  May  8,  1967:  uxdess  it  was  perfected  In  a  manner     utes. 

Deaths  (hostue  action) 9,881  which  I  thought  would  make  It  fair.              Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  1  thank 

T^ui  woS^d^"'**  ^^°''^ ■■"  67  M4  ^  "*«**  "°*  *«"  ™y  political  coUeagues     the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

current  missing               "      '420  ^^^  ^**  *****  **  *  burning  issue  in  my        Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

II State.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  make  my     the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

Total  89.925  record  and  stand  on  it.  I  am  going  to     be  stated. 

Of  the  total  casualty  figures.  69.000  have  °f^  ^^Z'?""'^  ^  pron^  in  my         Tlie    assistant   legislative    clerk   pro- 

oocurred  during  peat  18  months  ^^^  **^*  ^  would  offer,  and  also  make     ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

other  suggestions  as  to  how  and  what  we        Mr.    MORSE.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  dls-  should  do — ^whlch  I  know  is  not  going     xmanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 

tingulshed    Senator    from    Oregon    for  to  be  done.                                                      of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 

yielding  to  me.  This  will  involve  a  discussion  of  a  series        There  are  not  many  Senators  listening 

.^^_^^^__^_  of  stiggesttons  that  I  think  should  be  con-     to  it,  and  I  will  explain  it. 

sldered  before  we  pass  the  bllL  I  have        The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1967  stated  to  the  Soiator  from  West  Virginia     objection,    it   is   so   ordered;    and    the 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conslderaUon  ^^r  ^"»^  that  I  am  perfectly  willing    amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

of  the  bUl  (S.  1432)  to  amend  the  Uni-  ^  ^^^  ^«re  tonight  and  dispose  of  this    ord  at  this  point. 

versal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  °"itter  so  that  we  can  adjourn  imtil        The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

and  for  other  purposes                              '  Monday;  but.  at  the  same  time,  I  think    Oregon  is  as  follows: 

nmnwm  nw  .ttLti^k.  ^^  must  Understand  that  I  shall  have  to        On  page  6.  between  iinee  ii  and  12,  insert 

oTOEa  OF  BUBiNEsa  excrclse  whatever  rights  I  think  are  nee-     the  following: 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  essary  to  carry  out  my  trust  to  the  Issue        "<*)  Section  6(h)  (50  App.  ufl.c.  456(h) ) 

Senator  yield?  before  the  Senate,  and  to  carry  out  the    ^  amended  (A)  by  atriking  out  the  foiiow- 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield.  obligation  which  I  owe  to  myself.                 ^^l  Provided.  That  no  person  within  any 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.   We  have  had   some  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from     llTbH^^i^Zi^ZTt^^ln^^'^ 

colloquies  today  on  Uie  floor  of  the  Sen-  Oregon  yield  further?                                     by  aS^di^^e^t  a^nte^*^x  suc^J^^l 

ate  with  respect  to  the  pending  bill,  and  Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield.                                       section  to  read  as  follows:  'Notwithstanding 

to  the  effect  that  there  was  some  opln-  mj.,  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  assure  the  Sen-     *^y  ''^^^  provision  of  this  title,  the  Presl- 

lon  that  It  would  be  completed  at  an  early  ^tor  that  In  B^fcH^p  my  question  it  in  no     *^^°'  sh&u.  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 

hour.   I   would   like   to   ask   the   dlstln-  yriae  affects  our  cordial  rel&tlonshln              *'^'  *'""'  establish  national  criteria  for  the 

gulshed  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  view  of  Mr  MORflK    I  iinriPr«tlnrt  tCt                  classlficaUon  of  persons  subject  to  induction 

the  fact  that  he  has  four  amendments,  ^j!"  nm^^  Tf^^  J^ Vhot  u     J^^h  ^"f  ""*  T'*'  ***  ^''TT^'T^^'' 

how  lone  he  believes  he  will  reaulre  tA  .    *"•  ^"*»SEN.  I  am  also  sure  that  it     practicable,  require  such  criteria  to  be  ad - 

rtl,™  nf  thi«^t^,,Ht,!^f/!t^     «*  In  no  wise  impairs  the  good  WiU  which     ministered  uniformly  throughout  the  United 

1^^.  «nSff t/^i!^,^ .H-™"^**  ^""^  *^e  Senate  bears  to  the  Senator  from     states." 

long  he  expects  to  discuss  them.  Oregon                                                                         Redesignate  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  the 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,    I   shall  »,_    woniav    t  i»,^o..<.tor,^  *i,«<.    t  -.^     first  section  of  the  bill  as  paragraphs  (5)  and 

answer  the  question,  but  first.  I  Wish  to  no??-kl*toS,J..^P.nr^SmiSfc  ^f . ^2     (6) .  respectively.               p    -^  p      ^  > 

BOW  in  fairriAui  tr^  iVi.  o«Hn»  mo4~^4-»  oot  lUte  to  uiconvenience  Mcmbcrs  of  the 

Sie^  ST^aSr^iTS^t^S^SS  ^"»*«-  ^  ^^^  «»•*  **»««  *«  important        Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 

rM>  BvRni^fhPh^pJSHP^SS?  affairs  going  <m  tonight.  However,  I  did    national     criteria     amendment.     This 

i^ni^^  JJi^rlSnn^n  ™?^»i^  ^l  °o*  *»an<»le  «»e  timetable.  No  one  did.  De-     amendment  is  my  answer  to  the  state- 

5?S  ^c^^iUon  ^  whS  ?  fSd  ^^  i"»*  developed.  We  got  to  the  point    ment  of  the  committee  found  on  page 

m^if              position  in  Which  I  find  th^t  the  timetable  ended  up  at  this  hour    »  of  the  committee  report  under  the 

MY  nTOiTHintf  T  o«,  «.^  >,„  »,oo  when  I  was  next  "on  deck"— last  "on     headhig,  "Continuing  State   Quotas"— 

srJ^JK5S?^L'Si'°.r.t  "^^ISkSEN.  I  understand.  I  Uu^    ^^^'J^S^'ITu.^'ISi^Z 

h^^r^Tr*          ,!r  ^4^         *        ~"^*^  the  senator.                                                               basis  of  the  number  of  men   available   for 

he  thought  it  would  adjourn  at  a  reason-  -^  ^.^    .           vinrinia  Mr  Pr^      '«^^«'  ^"^  "^«  «''e'^  states  and  local 

able  hour  tonight.  I  thought  it  would.  .'^-  zj,,.^  ^^  Virginia.  Mr  Presl-     b^ar^jg    .^^h   credits   for   those   who   have 

Ihadhidlcatedtohimlthoughtltwould.  Zi^,                 ®    Senator    from    Oregon     voluntarily  enllated.  in  practice  thU  means 

Unfortunately,  I  have  been  operating  y*""'                                                                        that  quotas  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 

on  a  shuttle  all  afternoon  between  the  Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield.                                   the  number  of  men  classified  i-A. 

Senate    Chamber    and    the    committee  Mr.  BTRD  oif  West  Virginia.  Let  me        some  critics  of  the  system  have  complained 

hearing  over  which  I  have  been  presid-  My  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from    ^t*  *  "^.^^  °' ^*t** ''""Iff  **[*^*"  ?-**" 

hig.  Plnauy.  20  minutes  ago  I  Sad  to  ^reg^^J^  been  most  cooperative,  as     ^h^Z7^^7k:^nS o^ ^.7^Zl 

break  off  the  committee  hearing,  with  the  he  always  Is.                                                    of  residence.                                    "lepiace 

hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  finish  It.  The  signals  have  been  changed  once.       At  any  given  point  in  time,  ir  one  aa- 

I  have  in  this  debate  cooperated  and  not  through  any  fault  of  his,  simply  be-  sumes  that  the  draft  u  to  be  stopped,  then 
tried  to  cooperate,  as  usual,  frxHn  the  cause  the  adequate  and  correct  Infor-  it  may  be  possible  to  show  that  different 
beginning.  It  has  been  known  that  I  have  mation  was  not  available  to  the  leader-  boards  are  selecting  persona  of  dicerent  ages, 
a  series  of  amendments  I  was  going  to  ship.  0°«  explanation  for  this  Is  that  If  one  ex- 
offer  during  the  debate.  I  hesitate  to  change  the  signals  again.    ^S^J!^^^^l  *  J^"  ^^'^°J  example, 

AS  usual,  through  my  willingness  to  I  have  talked  to  the  SenatSTfrom  Ore-    S^SL  S^'^X^^eT^^^^^iral; 

cooperate,  I  have  gotten  myself  Into  the  Kon  about  his  amendments  and  he  has    age  of  thoae  selected  by  the  board  having 

"5:30  shadow"  predicament,  which  does  Indicated    that    it    would    take    ap-    juriadiouon  over  them  would  be  aomewhat 

not  win  me  much  popularity  at  a  given  pnndmately  2^  hours  for  lilm  to  make    iiigiier  than  that  of  a  ixMuti  that  had  few 

time  in  the  Senate.  But  I  have  got  my  the  record,  present  his  amendments,  and    registrante  with  expiring  educational  defer- 

duty  to  perform.  proceed  to  a  vote.                                                  menta.  if  local  boards  are  clasalfylng  regla- 

I  have  three  amendments,  not  four.  Various  Members  of  the  Senate  have    ^^d  b^tS7  c^L^«.^ '^-r,^*^ 

and  I  think  It  wm  take  me  2^  hours  to  made  arrangements  for  going  away  to-    ^Si ^e  ^"uiS^T^^sSt^i  S^d?oc2 

discuss  them.  That,  let  me  say,  is  at  morrow.  I  think  we  should  stay  and  fin-     quotas.  The  committee  underatanda  that  oo 

least  a  50-percent  cut  in  what  I  had  Ish  our  work  today  so  that  we  can  go     percent  of  all  Uving  registrants  are  ciaasifled. 

planned  to  do.  I  am  going  to  place  a  lot  over  until  Monday.                                                  The  committee  beUevee  that  the  current 

of  material  in  the  Record.  However,  I  Therefore,  I  wonder  whether  the  dis-    praotloe  ot  auocating  quotas  by  statea  and 

wish  to  tell  my  colleagues  hi  the  Senate  tingulshed  Senator  from  Oregon  would    ^°*^  boarda  is  preferable  to  having  calls 

why  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  this.  Indicate  when  we  might  have  the  firet    ^!,  ^.  ^t  !?^  ^^^  :^  !l!?*" 

two^trj°a'Sfh^;ir/d'^*"l^^"*  vote  or.  the  first  rilsth^^5S'    Sn^ ^ii.'Sfta^'l^t: ^^2SSS^^ 

two  times,  and  I  have  made  clear  in  my  ments.                                                             a  period  of  time. 
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Mr.  PreaMent.  I  respectfully  and  to- 
tally dlMwree  with  the  committee.  I 
tMnk  the  eommlttee  haa  glooaed  over  one 
of  the  iiioet  shoektng  faijustiees.  unfalr- 
neflBBB.  and  dlaeriznlnstofT  practices  of 
the  Bdectlre  Serrlce  Systein  In  the  mat- 
ter of  State  quotas. 

State  quotas  are  based  on  the  number 
of  1-A  ctasstflcations.  not  on  populations. 

For  example.  Michigan  dasslfles  a  lot 
of  boys  1-A  and  has  a  hlrher  State  quota 
than  Texas,  which  has  a  lanrer  popula- 
tion than  Michigan  but  which  classifies 
fewer  boys  1-A. 

T^fis,  State  quotas  depend  heavily 
upon  draft  board  policies  and  efDciency. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  local  draft 
boards  have  a  whole  variety  of  practices, 
procedures,  and  policies  which  result  in 
great  Injustices  because  we  do  not  have 
a  national  standard  or  national  criteria 

I  say.  most  respectfully,  that  it  should 
not  make  one  whit  of  difference  wbeUier 
a  1-A  boy  lives  in  Texas  or  in  Michigan, 
Oregon,  Wlaeonsm.  Florida,  or  any  other 
State,  so  far  as  his  chances  of  being 
diafted  are  concerned.  He  Is  not  being 
drafted  to  serve  Michigan.  Texas.  Ore- 
gon. WlsccHisln.  Florida,  or  any  other 
State:  he  is  being  drafted  to  serve  the 
United  States. 

After  all,  tn  a  sense,  we  all  have  dual 
eltlBenshtp.  We  have  State  citizenship 
and  we  hare  Federal  citizenship. 

This  matter  of  serving  our  country  In 
time  of  war,  or  Ln  connection  with  its 
military  requirements,  is  a  national  serv- 
ice and  not  a  State  service.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  permit  the  States,  by 
way  of  thetr  local  draft  boards,  to  have 
tWs  great  diversity  In  practices  and  poll- 
des.  To  exercise  a  very  broad,  discre- 
tionary power  which,  I  respectfully  say. 
somethnes  becomes  quite  capricious. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  aunendment 
seeks  to  provide  national  criteria  for  the 
classtflcatlon  of  persons  subject  to  In- 
duction. It  would  repeal  that  proviso  In 
the  existing  law  which  states : 

ThtX  no  parson  within  any  such  cmtegory 
•hall  b«  deferred  except  vipoo  the  baiu  of 
bis  Indlrldual  atatua : 

It  really  rewrites  what  is  called  the 
Kildajr  amendment  by  directing  the 
President  to  require  "to  the  maximum 
extent  poesible"  that  such  criteria  be 
"administered  uniformly  throughout  the 
United  States." 

Before  offering  this  amendment.  I  read 
thai  section  of  the  committee  report 
which  defends  the  use  of  State  quotas. 
But.  as  I  said,  I  did  not  find  it  convincing. 

Pieeentiy.  young  men  are  deferred  by 
thetr  loeal  boards,  dejTendlng  on  local 
board  needs.  Thus  tf  your  board  happens 
to  bare  a  suritlus  of  draft-eligible  young 
men  physically  qualified  and  ready  to 
serre,  yoa.  s«  a  student,  may  be  ahle  to 
apply  for,  and  reodre,  a  n-8  student 
defetmenC  to  oontmue  your  studies  at 
graduate  srtKx^  and  beyond. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  might  find 
yourself  In  the  situation  of  a  young  man 
I  spoke  to  recently  who  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing st«ry : 

Tba  young  man,  studying  In  the  Unl- 
v«rfltt7  oi  Oregon  for  his  masters  degree, 
was  in  school  after  working  tot  2  years. 


His  local  board,  tn  New  York,  had  grant- 
ed him  a  II-3  to  return  to  school.  He 
went  to  the  local  board  tn  Eugene,  where 
the  university  is  located,  about  a  routine 
Inquiry  and  the  clerk  asked  him : 

'How  old  are  you?" 

"Twenty-three."  he  replied. 

■  And  your  draft  status'"  she  asked 

"TT-S."  the  young  man  told  her 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "that  If  you 
were  registered  here  you  would  be  drafted 
ne.xt  month — graduate  study  or  no  grad- 
uate study  " 

This  situation  is,  unfortunately,  the 
case  in  too  many  parts  of  our  country 
Why?  Because  there  are  no  national 
standards  for  draft  boards  Therefore,  a 
yount;  man  whose  board  Is  in  an  area 
where  the  situation  Is  "tlKht"  faces  a 
much  harder  time  getting  a  legitimate 
deferment  than  a  young  man  whose 
board  has  a  surplus  of  1-As 

I  believe  the  new  selective  service  law 
should  set  up  some  system  ■>\  national 
sundsu-ds  whereby  this  particular  in- 
equity would  be  evened  out  across  the 
Nation  Then  all  young  men  would  be 
dealt  with  equitably. 

I  want  to  say  most  respectfully  that. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  Senate  cannot  con- 
sider this  amendment,  nor  the  other 
amendments  I  shall  offer,  nor  the  com- 
mittee report,  nor  the  bill  which  will  be 
voted  on  later  tonight,  unless  the  Senate 
takes  a  long,  hard,  reappraising  look  at 
the  whole  Selective  Service  System. 

I  have  not  favored  the  draft  as  we  have 
known  it  In  this  country  for  some  time. 
I  have  not  favored  the  draft  as  the  most 
efficient  way  to  recruit  manpower  for  the 
Armed  Forces  In  1063.  when  ttie  draft 
law  was  la^t  extended,  I  told  the  Con- 
gress: 

I',  ta  ail  aatonlshlng  thing  to  me  that  In  a 
Pentd^a  builduig  bulging  with  the  ao-caiied 
■Ki\iA  Iclds  and  sUde  rule  nilnda  that  pride 
Uiemji«:ved  on  Industrial  aOlclency.  that  we 
must  sti::  stiwrKer  along  with  a  rlcltety, 
waslefu:.  and  ccmpletely  unfnir  method  of 
filling  the  ranka  of  the  Army. 

But  It  is  a  fact,  that  of  the  2  mlUlon 
or  so  men  who  annually  register  with 
the  Selective  Service  System,  plus  the  18 
million  who  are  already  registered  and 
are  under  35.  only  343.481  were  drafted 
In  fiscal  year  19M,  even  during  the  peak 
of  the  present  war  In  Vietnam. 

What  happens  to  the  rest? 

About  half  a  million  of  them  enlLsted. 
One  reason  young  men  enlist — and 
therefore  are  not  drafted — Is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  President,  that  bothers  me.  I  do 
not  like  any  form  of  coercion  or  duress 
or  pressure  on  free  men.  I  do  ruit  like  the 
blackmail  aspects  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  I  do  not  think  it  sets  a  very 
good  example  I  think  It  teaches  a  bad 
lesson.  Talk  to  these  young  men,  as  I 
have  to  scores  and  scores  of  them.  They 
will  tell  you  they  have  to  figure  out  some 
way  to  "beat"  the  draft.  So  they  flgiue 
out  that  perhaps  an  enlistment  will  do 
it  if  they  can  t:et  some  understanding 
with  the  prospective  .<;erv1ce  as  to  where 
they  are  going  to  get  their  training;  or 
maybe  they  can  "beat"  It  if  they  get  ap- 
proval to  go  into  the  oflBcers'  training 
corps 


It  has  been  my  observation  that  there 
have  been  some  psychological  costs  to 
the  young  men  of  this  country  who  have 
been  Involved.  I  do  not  think  it  teaches 
a  good  lesson  by  example.  After  all,  the 
lessons  that  these  young  men  learn  are 
transferred  over  Into  other  fact 
situations. 

I  think  It  Is  a  sad  thing,  but  true,  that 
many  thousands  of  young  men.  In  this 
whole  matter  of  their  relationship  to  the 
Selective  Service  System,  have  had  cre- 
ated in  their  minds  an  attitude  of  getting 
around  it,  of  taking  advantage  of  it.  of 
trying  to  obtain  exceptions,  of  trying  to 
figure  out  how  they  can  "beat"  it. 

That  is  the  phrase  they  commonly  use. 
Why?  Not  because  they  are  unpatriotic, 
but  because  the  System  has  worked  un- 
justly, unfairly,  and  inequitably,  and  be- 
cause they  feel  others.  In  somewhat  dif- 
ferent situations  in  life,  are  able  to  get 
around  it  and  are  able  to  "lieat"  it. 

So  I  wish  that  we  would  give  some 
consideration  to  what  we  are  doing  to 
these  young  people  by  seeking  to  Induce 
them  to  enlist  or  enter  the  officers  train- 
ing corps,  or  enter  some  other  military 
service  on  the  threat  that,  if  they  do  not, 
they  are  going  to  be  drafted.  It  Is  pretty 
difBcuit  for  me  to  reconcile  that  with  a 
free  society. 

Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  freely  admits  that  draft  board 
pressure  Is  responsible  for  many  men 
enlisting  in  the  service.  He  sees  this  as  a 
vital  function  of  Selective  Service.  I  do 
not.  I  think  it  Is  pretty  bad  character 
training  It  Is  not  a  service  In  the  devel- 
opment of  high  standards  and  principles 
among  the  young  hi  this  country.  It  tends 
to  teach  them  a  rather  sordid  lesson. 

Apparently,  In  our  society,  one  has  to 
become  pretty  facile  early  In  life  in  fol- 
lowing courses  of  expediency — yes,  often 
courses  of  intellectual  dlrtionesty — in 
order  to  achieve  the  end  of  avoiding  an 
unjust  Selective  Service  System. 

But  what  of  those  who  do  not  enlist? 
About  200,000  entered  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Ouard  units.  For  the  rest,  the  an- 
swer Is  that  magic  word,  "deferment." 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  not  only 
the  young  Reservists.  Init  the  older  Re- 
servists, too,  sit  In  a  pretty  safe  position 
as  draftees  are  being  sent  to  Vietnam 
to  die  in  what  I  consider  to  be  an  unjust 
war. 

There  are  deferments  for  education, 
for  employment,  for  hardship,  for  family, 
for  poor  health,  and  so  on. 

According  to  one  Congressman: 

Your  Btalus  In  society  In  my  district  Is  nnw 
determined  by  what  your  draft  status  is. 
If  you  are  1-A.  you  ar»  a  nobody,  you  are  one 
of  thoae  who  happened  to  get  naught  because 
you  dldnt  know  any  better.  If  you  are  not 
1-A,   you  have  atatua  In  aoclety. 

The  problem  of  who  gets  deferments  Is 
central  to  nearly  every Ixxly's  criticism  of 
the  draft.  Yet.  while  the  deferment  prac- 
tices of  local  boards  have  been  criticized 
from  every  direction  as  being  biased,  I  do 
not  think  the  basic  system  Is  wrong. 

Some  young  mer.  will  always  have  to 
be  deferred :  because  they  are  In  school : 
because  they  are  fathers;  because  they 
are  In  such  poor  health  they  are  not 
physically  qualified  for  service. 
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They  are  going  to  be  deferred  for  rea- 
sons of  employment  unless,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  we  recognize  that  there  should 
be  a  legal  requirement  that  we  start 
with  the  19-year-olds,  so  they  can  get 
their  service  out  of  the  way,  and,  when 
they  come  back.  If  they  do,  can  go  on 
with  their  education  or  training  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  life  of  economic 
.self-support. 

Presently  young  men  are  deferred  by 
their  local  boards,  depending  on  local 
board  needs. 

No  national  standard  there.  No  uni- 
formity. No  fairness  about  It.  Thus,  if 
one's  board  he.ppens  to  have  a  surplus 
of  draft-eligible  young  men,  physically 
qualified  and  ready  to  serve,  then  the 
student  may  be  able  to  be  deferred  or 
apply  for  deferment  and  receive  a  n-S 
student  deferment  to  continue  his  studies 
at  graduate  school  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  quite  unfair, 
and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering,  to  give 
us  some  national  standards. 

I  believe  the  new  selective  service  law 
should  set  up  some  system  of  national 
standards  whereby  this  particular  in- 
equity would  be  evened  out  across  the 
Nation.  Then  all  young  men  would  be 
dealt  vrtth  equitably.  Irrespective  of  what 
State  they  are  In  at  the  time  of  their 
being  drafted. 

What  I  shall  do  now,  Mr.  President, 
Is  discuss  a  whole  series  of  inequities 
that  I  think  are  involved  In  the  draft  law. 
in  order  to  show  the  relationship  that 
they  really  bear  to  the  amendment  I  am 
offering,  because  It  is  a  starter  amend- 
ment, that  seeks  to  Iron  out  some  of  the 
unfairnesses  and  injustices  of  the  pres- 
ent law. 

There  is  an  Inequity,  related  to  defer- 
ments, which  I  believe  should  be  cor- 
rected in  the  Selective  Service  Act  we 
shall  pass  on  tonight.  This  is  the  policy 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  to  draft 
the  oldest  men  first,  then  proceed  to  the 
youngest.  This  works  a  hardship  in  sev- 
eral ways. 

I  know  K  wHl  be  said  by  the  committee 
that  the  President  has  announced  that 
he  intends  to  do  something  about  this 
inequity  by  way  of  an  Executive  policy, 
and  provide  for  the  taking  of  19-year- 
olds  first.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party 
to  giving  that  kind  of  arbitrary  discre- 
tion to  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  that  any  Senator  would 
be  willing  to  do  so  bears  out  what  I  have 
been  heard  to  say  here  so  many  times 
for  so  many  years:  The  tendency  of  Con- 
gress again  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Pres- 
ident, to  let  the  President  exercise  per- 
sonal Executive  power  in  such  a  fashion, 
Is  another  step  down  the  road  toward 
government  by  executive  supremacy. 
That  is  the  way  to  lose  your  freedom. 

I  do  not  propose  to  let  the  President 
decide  what  men,  in  what  order,  are  to 
be  drafted  into  the  Military  Establish- 
ment of  this  Government.  That  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  politicians  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  ought  to  stand  up  and  meet  it.  They 
should  be  willing  to  be  coimted. 

In  fact,  I  grow  somewhat  disillusioned 
at  the  frequency  with  which  Members 


of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiTes  are  willing  to  delegate  away 
the  checks  that  they  ought  to  maintain 
over  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  officials  In  hts  executive  branch 
of  Government.  I  say  that  If  it  Is  desir- 
able that  19-year-olds  should  be  drafted 
first,  then  let  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives vote  it.  Let  them  make  It  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  declared  by  Con- 
gress, instead  of  sitting  here  and  letting 
the  matter  be  shuffled  off  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  I  think  that  in  this  bill 
tonight,  we  should  change  the  present 
policy  of  Selective  Service.  This  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  policies  General  Hershey 
has  cltmg  to  tenaciously.  We  have  been 
reading  statements  from  him  in  the  press 
recently,  that  he  apparently  Is  "acced- 
ing"— as  though  the  law  belonged  to  him, 
or  the  policy  belonged  to  him — that  he 
Is  going  to  "accede"  to  this  expression  of 
Intent  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  repeat,  we  Members  of  Congress 
should  either  vote  to  permit  It  or  vote 
to  deny  the  President  the  privilege  of 
exercising  any  such  administrative 
power.  I  say  you  wHl  never  find  me  voting 
to  give  to  a  President  of  the  United  States 
that  kind  of  unchecked  power. 

Say  a  young  man  goes  to  college,  grad- 
uates, and  then  decides  to  work  for  his 
master's  degree.  He  also  marries  but  does 
not  choose  to  have  a  family  for  some 
time.  When  he  receives  his  MA.  or  MJS. 
diploma  and  begins  working,  he  is  in  a 
most  precarious  situation.  For  unless  he 
can  Join  a  Reserve  or  National  Guard 
unit,  or  unkss  he  viahes  to  enlist  in  the 
service  for  3  years,  he  is  faced  with  the 
immediate  prospect  of  induction.  And 
unless  the  Army  can,  in  some  way,  utilize 
his  BA.  and  MA.  skiUs.  he  is  likely  to 
waste  two  of  the  most  productive  years 
of  his  life  before  he  can  return  to  civilian 
status,  pursue  his  career,  and  settle  down 
to  a  normal  existence  with  his  family. 

Not  even  the  military  like  this  idea. 
They  much  prefer  that  younger  men  be 
drafted. 

Thomas  D.  Morris.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  told  a  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  last  year: 

The  moat  wideilntMB  faatura  of  the  pne- 
ent  aaiecUoii  praoedur*  .  .  .  from  the  mili- 
tary vlawpotnt  and.  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Individual  (Is  the  fact  that  the  older 
men  are  called  lint) .  Combat  commanders 
prefer  the  yoqpgwr  age  group  and  abotrt 
eight  out  ar  tan  volimtaeri  are  In  the  ag« 
groiqi  luMtar  90. 

Tet  the  Selective  Service  System  has 
to  stubbornly  cling  to  Its  policy  of  draft- 
ing the  oldest  young  men  first. 

Following  are  softie  reasons  for  this 
which  General  Hershey  gave  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  year — 
and  I  disagree  with  every  one  of  his 
reasons,  as  I  have  disagreed  with  most  of 
his  policies  in  administering  a  very  im- 
deslrable  and  unfair  selective  service  law. 
for  which,  be  must  assume  a  large  share 
of  the  responsibility,  because  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  my 
judgment,  have  rather  blindly  followed 
him  fbr  too  long  a  period  of  time. 

He  s&js  that — 


During  periods  of  low  caMa,  moet  regis- 
trants would  be  likely  to  go  over  age  3S  with- 
out being  called. 

It  would  be  a  bad  eSect  on  recruiting  since 
registrants  who  are  over  age  19  and  30  would 
feel  they  had  escaped  military  aervice. 

It  Is  beneficial  to  the  Armed  ForcM  to  have 
a  number  of  men  coming  Into  the  Armed 
I'orces  who  are  of  mature  age  with  their 
training,  experience  and  education. 

We  would  loee  the  effect  of  channeling 
Into  essential  activities,  through  the  Induce- 
nricnt  of  prospective  deferment. 

There  might  well  be  more  complaints  of 
Inequity  and  uncertainty. 

There  certainly  would  be. 
There  are  many  in  and  out  of  Congress 
who  question  General  Hershey 's  argu- 
ments in  support  of  taking  the  oldest 
young  men  first.  However.  In  my  opinion. 
it  is  not  a  clear-cut  case  on  either  side 
of  the  argument.  Maybe  It  would  be 
fairer  to  work  out  some  ratio  or  propor- 
tionate formula.  It  has  been  suggested  as 
a  revision  of  the  present  system,  that 
draft  procedure  work  Just  In  reverse 
and  that  the  youngest — not  the  oldest — 
be  drafted  first. 

We  ought  to  write  it  into  the  law.  If 
that  is  a  sound  policy,  if  the  President  is 
giving  consideration  to  trying  to  handle 
It  at  the  executive  level,  what  is  wrong 
with  the  lawmakers  rnaJring  it  the  law 
of  the  land?  It  seems  to  me  that  Ameri- 
can yoimg  men  and  the  parents  and 
other  relatives  of  American  young  men 
are  entitled  to  have  the  law  crystal  clear 
and  the  procedures  a  matter  of  law,  and 
not  a  matter  of  Presidential  discretion. 

I  used  to  think  we  were  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men;  but  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  longer  I  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  more  disillusioned  I  become  about 
that,  because  we  are  moving  more  and 
more  hi  the  direction  of  a  government  by 
men  rather  than  laws.  The  lawmakers,  I 
say  respectfully,  in  my  judgment  have 
not  stood  up  to  their  responsibilities  of 
seeing  to  it  that  policies  that  affect  peo- 
ple as  directly  as  the  Selective  Service 
Act  affects  them — policies,  for  example, 
such  as  the  age  llinlt  that  Is  to  govern 
the  drafting  of  young  men  in  thi.t  coun- 
try— are  written  into  the  law. 

Tliose  making  that  suggestion  argue 
that  it  might  be  wise  to  give  all  yowtg 
men  entering  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem at  18  the  following  choice: 

First.  Immediate  go  into  a  class  \-A. 
availability,  suhject  to  draft  between 
their  19th  and  aoth  birthdays — presum- 
ably when  a  young  man  has  finished  his 
high  school  education.  And  if  not  drafted 
during  that  year,  be  placed  at  tba  bottom 
of  the  next  year's  draft  list,  after  all  men 
in  the  new  class  of  19-year-olda 

Second.  The  alternative  votdd  be  to 
elect  to  continue  on  to  college — with  the 
known  understanding  that  following 
graduation  they  would — ^fcnr  1  year — be 
part  of  the  1-A  pool  erf  19-year-(dds  and 
be  treated  as  Ifl-year-oWs.  At  the  end  of 
that  year  they,  too,  would  be  dropped  to 
the  bottom  of  the  list. 

There  is  one  possible  weakness  in  that 
suggestion  because  if  we  are  going  to  let 
them  go  on  to  college  for  the  period  of 
time  required  for  college  training  when 
a  war  is  going  on  in  Vietnam  and  expect 
to  be  at  least  hopeful  that  that  war  will 
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be  over  by  the  time  they  get  through  with 
their  oollege  tralnlriA,  we  will  be  giving 
them  a  deferment  or  an  escape  from  the 
rtak«  ot  being  drafted  during  that  war. 
This  creates  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
other  young  men  who  are  being  drafted 
and  who  cannot  qualify  for  such  a  de- 
ferment that  their  Qovemment  has  not 
been  too  fair  and  Just  to  them  and  that 
they  have  not  had  the  same  equality  and 
treatment — and  of  course  they  have  not. 

So.  throughout  thlA  whole  discussion, 
to  understand  my  position  with  regard  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  one  needs  to 
understand  that  I  feel  that  the  greatest 
fairness  that  we  could  write  Into  any  law 
Is  the  principle  of  uniform  treatment  so 
that  they  will  all  be  treated  equally  at 
the  age  of  19  In  regard  to  the  draft  serv- 
ice and  there  wUl  be  no  deferments  If 
they  can  and  do  qualify  as  1-A. 

That  Is  not  Watnk  Morsi  testifying 
alone.  I  do  not  have  the  testimony  before 
me.  but  I  want  to  do  complete  Justice  to 
him  before  I  speak  out  of  recall.  I  know 
I  q\x>te  accurately  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  whom  we  had  before 
our  committee  discussing  this  very  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Wlrtz  came  before  that  committee 
and  recommended  opposition  to  defer- 
ments because  of  employment. 

The  record  will  show  that  when  the 
members  of  the  committee  examined  Mr. 
Wlrts  In  regard  to  bis  position  he  sug- 
gested that  there  be  no  deferments  for 
employment  reasons.  Mr.  Wlrtz  was 
asked  what  his  position  would  be  with 
regard  to  college  deferments. 

The  essence  of  his  testimony  was  that 
tf  we  are  not  going  to  have  deferments  for 
employment  reasons — and  he  was  rec- 
ommending against  such  action — it 
iroold  be  only  fair  that  there  should  be 
no  deferments  for  educational  reasons 
etther  He  suggested  we  should  take  19- 
yesr-olds  at  all  economic  levels — those 
that  come  from  tlie  economic  level  at 
which  they  seek  a  college  education,  and 
those  th»t  come  from  the  economic  level 
that  does  not  permit  a  college  education. 
or  who.  as  a  matter  of  personal  motiva- 
tion, train  themselves  for  economic  life 
In  one  of  the  skilled  trades  or  other  types 
of  employ  men  t . 

What  he  was  saying  In  effect,  as  I 
tntenveted  his  testimony,  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  Jiist  said.  The 
omtroning  principle  of  a  Selective  Serv- 
ice law  should  be  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  all  those  that  can 
Qualify  physically  for  the  service. 

Mr.  President.  If  one  followed  the  pro- 
posal that  I  am  stiggestlng.  this  might 
not  greatly  change  the  situation  as  it 
stands.  It  would,  however,  relieve  a  great 
deal  of  the  uncertainty  among  students. 

A  reoent  National  Student  Association 
study  on  student  stress  showed  that  the 
draft  contributes  to  the  anxiety  of  almost 
an  male  college  students — not  because 
of  fear  of  death  or  dislike  of  the  service. 
but  because,  as  the  students  put  it.  "We 
don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  to 
us." 

That  to  their  atUtude. 

The  change  I  suggest  probably  wo\ild 
eliminate  some  of  that  uncertainty.  A 
high   school    senior   and    his    guidance 


counselor  would  better  know  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  as  far  as  his  future  is 
concerned.  And  I  believe  there  is  much  to 
be  said  toward  encours^iing  high  school 
studenu  to  consider  completing  their 
service  before  college.  However,  not  all 
young  men  might  benefit  from  this. 

I  would  estimate  that  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  would  benefit  greatly 
from  some  sort  of  seasoning  and  matur- 
ing experience  between  high  school  and 
college.  That  this  should  take  place  In 
the  Armed  Forces  is  by  no  means  certain 
but  It  certainly  points  to  the  need  for  an 
educational  moratorium  of  some  sort 
which  happens  to  coincide  with  the 
"young  age  class"  idea  iOr  the  draft 

There  is  a  third  reform  that  ought  to 
be  considered  in  my  Judgment  in  con- 
nection with  this  Selective  Service  Act 
before  we  pass  it  tonight.  I  know  that  we 
will  not  pass  it  tonight,  but  nevertheless 
I  am  going  to  make  a  record  as  to  what 
I  think  should  be  considered. 

A  third  reform  which  some  argue  Is 
needed  In  the  selective  service  law  is 
the  possibility  of  making  some  other  form 
of  service  equivalent  to  that  of  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces 

This  idea  of  national  service  has  been 
much  discussed 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
committee  apparently  did  not  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem  and  brought  us 
no  bill  that  encompasses  a  consideration 
of  It 

In  some  States  and  by  some  draft 
boards  it  Is  Implemented.  In  some  cases. 
volunteers  are  granted  deferments  while 
serving  In  the  Peace  Corps;  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  not  ever  drafted  by  their 
local  draft  boards  after  they  have  com- 
pleted their  2  years'  service  abroad. 
However,  even  here  we  have  no  national 
standards,  because  we  have  no  national 
criteria.  No  national  policy  board  exer- 
cises discretion  except  the  local  draft 
board. 

There  is  no  uniformity  of  policy,  for 
some  volunteers  have  been  drafted  after 
serving  2  years  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
Some  have  even  had  their  Peace  Corps 
service  interrupted  by  Induction  orders. 
This  only  Illustrates  the  need  for  a  uni- 
form deferment  system  binding  upon  all 
draft  boards. 

Without  passing  upon  the  merits  of 
the  type  incident  to  which  I  now  refer. 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  read  in  recent  months  of  Pet»ce 
Corps  members  In  some  Instances,  or  of 
Peace  Corps  returnees  Involving  them- 
selves in  protests  within  the  law.  legal 
protests  within  the  law.  demonstrations 
within  the  law  in  opposition  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President, 
as  far  as  the  Peace  Corps  Is  concerned. 
If  the  Senator  will  review  the  history  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
with  which  he  and  I  had  something 
to  do.  he  will  recall  that  it  was  afflrma- 
tlvcly  stated  and  reiterated  that  service 
In  the  Peace  Corps  In  no  way  would 
give  any  exemption  from  service  in  the 
military 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understood 
the  Senator  complained — I  do  not  mean 


personally  complained — but  In  his  speech 
he  said  something  In  the  nature  of  a  com- 
plaint to  the  effect  that  people  who  serve 
In  the  Peace  Coriw  had  to  serve  in  the 
armed  services  when  they  were  drafted 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  was  pointing  out 
that  draft  board  policies  differ  with  re- 
spect to  service  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Then  I  misun- 
derstood. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Some  people  who  object 
to  the  selective  service  law  at  the  present 
time  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  Na- 
tional Service  Act.  and  within  that  Na- 
tional Service  Act — as  I  shall  say  later  in 
my  speech — provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  young  men  who  have  certain 
psychological  attitudes  which  the  Senate 
and  I  do  not  share,  but  who  nevertheless 
have  their  rights  and  are  entitled  to  have 
their  views  and  proposals  considered.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  National  Service  Act  say 
that  we  ought  to  provide  In  law  for  people 
that  serve  In  the  Peace  Corps  and  in 
VISTA  or  those  who  seek  to  serve  as  Red 
Cross  aides  or  Medical  Corps  aides  or  in 
some  similar  ser\'lce  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  deferred  or  exempted  from  the  draft 
provided  they  meet  the  requirement  of 
not  2  years  but  4  years  or  x  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  approach  to  this. 
I  thought  he  was  advocating  that  peo- 
ple who  served  In  the  Peace  Corps  had 
a  right  to  ask  for  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service.  «md  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  would  not  have  that 
right. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair  ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  demands  of  a  good 
many  people  for  reforms  or  changes  In 
the  selective  service  law.  I  respectfully 
say.  so  far  as  I  know  from  reading  the 
report  of  the  committee,  did  not  receive 
any  extensive  hearings  or  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  committee.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  considering 
tonight  a  bill  Involving  a  new  selective 
service  law  for  another  4-year  period 
that  really  represents  the  consideration 
of  all  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  for 
change  In  the  Selective  Service  System 
which  Congress  should  consider  before 
we  pass  this  law. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  passing  this  law  now.  Some  time 
still  remains  before  the  deadline,  and  I 
believe  these  other  considerations  should 
have  been  explored.  I  desire  the  Record 
to  show  that  In  my  opinion  they  were 
not  explored  by  the  Senate  committee, 
to   the  degree   they  should  have  been. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  there 
had  been  adequate  hearings  on  the  var- 
ious points  for  selective  service  reform 
which  I  am  outlining  tonight,  we  would 
have  a  different  bill  before  us. 

Therefore,  we  might  characterize 
part  of  the  purpose  of  this  speech  as  a 
notice  of  continuing  business:  that  the 
Senate  should  recognize  that  when  it 
gets  through  with  this  bill  tonight,  it  has 
not  finished  its  Job  in  regard  to  a  selec- 
tive service  law,  even  for  the  immediate 
future.  When  we  get  through  hearing 
from  the  American  people,  we  are  going 
to  recognize  that  we  have  not  finished 
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the  Job.  Some  of  ray  colleagues  tn  the 
Senate  believe  that  Oris  bill  wCB  be  swal- 
lowed in  one  lump  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  are  going  to  discover  millions 
of  proteslers  against  this  bCD. 

Let  me  say  to  the  American  people,  by 
lite  noUttonss  you  ought  to  protest  It.  It  Is 
a  bad  bin.  It  oontlnaes  to  perpetuate  un- 
fair discriminatory  policies,  continues  to 
be  grossly  unfair  in  its  lack  at  utiifcHm- 
iiy  in  the  treatment  of  the  young  men 
of  this  country,  who  are  being  drafted 
into  the  Army  unfairly,  in  comparison 
«ith  the  privileges,  the  exemptk»is,  the 
deferments,  and  what  amounts  to  favor- 
able discriminatory  practices  made 
available  to  those  who  are  not  being 
drafted  but  have  at  least  the  same  phys- 
ical aiMl  mental  qualtncattons  of  1-A 
which  should  Justify  their  being  drafted 
if  anyone  else  Is  being  drafted.  It  should 
be  done  on  an  equal  bfuls. 

We  have  had  instances  in  which  local 
draft  boartls.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  tried  to  speed  up  or  to  advance  the 
drafting  of  Peace  Corps  members  or  ex- 
Peace  Corps  members  because  they  have 
not  t>een  willing  to  swallow  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Johnson  adminlstratian 
that  this  is  a  Justifiable  war. 

It  appears  that  there  is  increasing  sup- 
port tor  the  proposal  that  the  national 
service  concept  should  be  written  Into 
the  law.  We  should  give  very  careful  at- 
tention to  that  proposal,  and  we  should 
have  a  body  of  information  and  testtmony 
and  hearings  in  regard  to  this  matter.  We 
do  not  have  It.  Therefore.  I  am  making 
this  speech  tonight,  so  that  at  least  there 
will  be  some  record  In  answer  to  propa- 
ganda that  some  Members  of  Congress 
will  seek  to  feed  back  to  their  eonstlto- 
ents  that  we  went  into  the  selective  serv- 
ice law  and  we  came  out  with  this  one 
and  thought  this  was  best.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  Members  of  the  Senate  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  best  or  not;  because 
there  has  never  been  a  consideration  by 
the  committee,  or  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  of  this  entire  long  list  of  proposed 
reforms  and  modifications  of  the  selec- 
tive service  law,  one  of  which  is  the  pro- 
posal I  am  now  discussing — namely,  the 
inclusion  of  a  national  service  act — which 
would  encompass  required  Sdective 
Service  for  other  services  besides  that  of 
the  straight  military  service. 

Instead  of  giving  local  boards  dis- 
cretion In  granting  deferments  to  re- 
turning Peace  Corps  volunteers  the  vol- 
unteers would  be  given  automatic  defer- 
ments. The  same  would  apply  to  VISTA 
workers. 

Whether  the  other  new  programs  of 
national  service  should  be  set  up  as  was 
the  CCC  of  the  1930's.  is  another  m*tter. 
Where  there  are  existing  programs,  such 
as  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
v^here  young  people  volunteer  and  give 
2  or  more  years  of  service  to  their 
country  at  a  minimal  pay,  it  Is  argued  by 
some  that  such  service  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  draft  equivalent  and  should  be 
recognized  as  a  permanent  draft  defer- 
ment. Some  who  take  this  position  sug- 
?est  that  Peace  Corps  and  VI8TA  serv- 
ice."5  should  be  for  3  or  4  yean  Instead  of 
-  If  draft  deferment  is  to  be  granted. 
Even  then,  to  avoid  turning  those  serv- 


ices Into  open  draft  dodging,  it  is  sug- 
gested VbA  dimmHaa  should  be  left  to  a 
natianal  beosd  for  final  determlnatlim  tn 
IndlvldiMl  eases. 

This  Is  to  guard  against  the  Individual 
who  seeks  to  duck  the  draft  out  of  moti- 
vations HmX  we  recognize  are  repr^en- 
siMe.  sometimes  described  as  simply 
wanting  to  avoid  nmnbig  Uie  risk  of  war 
in  which  the  eovntry  has  Involved  itself. 
Some,  more  unkindly,  suggest  that  some 
may  do  it  out  of  motivations  of  alleged 
cowardice.  It  is  always  dlfBciiIt  to  evalu- 
ate mottvatlcHis  of  people,  and  I  should 
like  to  confine  myself  to  the  legislative 
policies  that  are  involved  in  the  proposals 
that  advocates  Ot  a  national  Selective 
Servlcs  Act  advance. 

Even  bi  such  rituatktn,  to  avoid  turn- 
ing those  services  into  open  draft  dodg- 
ing, it  is  suggesting  that  discretion  should 
be  left  to  a  natlmial  board  for  final  de- 
termination In  Indlvldnal  cases.  I  wish  to 
stress  that,  because  no  matter  how  you 
administer  the  draft  law,  you  are  going 
to  deal  with  Individuals  who  will  have 
great  variations  in  subjective  motiva- 
tions. It  Is  very  dUBcult  for  one  human 
being  or  a  group  of  human  beings  to 
Judge  the  motivations  of  others,  although 
the  American  jury  sjrstem  does  a  pretty 
good  Job  of  It. 

Therefore,  I  mention  the  suggestion  at 
some  advocates  of  a  national  Selective 
Service  Act,  in  n^ch  all  young  men,  in- 
cluding some  who  do  not  qtiallfy  as  1-A's 
will  be  selected  for  national  service  for 
X  period  of  time  to  serve  their  govern- 
ment in  some  capacity,  including  combat 
capacity  or  training  in  the  military 
establishment  for  combat  service. 

Tfata  when  you  have  this  percentage 
of  young  men  who  make  the  argument 
that  they  should  be  deferred  because  of 
their  conscience,  because  of  their  convic- 
tions, because  of  their  deep  beliefs,  but 
who  still  are  not  religious  conscientious 
objectors.  It  should  not  be  dilQcult,  if  you 
set  out  national  standards  and  criteria, 
to  have  functioning  under  a  national 
board  a  series  of  sub-boards  that  can 
iMss  upon  whether  at  not.  in  the  Individ- 
ual cases,  you  are  dealing  with  a 
malingerer  or  with  a  so-called  draft 
dodger,  or  with  a  very  sincere  person  who 
has  a  psychological  attitude  so  different 
from  yours  and  rnboe  that  we  have  great 
trouble  in  tiylng  to  understand  his  at- 
Utude. 

Mr.  President,  they  have  those  atti- 
tudes and  they  are  dtlaens.  too.  They 
are  free  men.  too.  They  have  the  right. 
Talking  about  rights,  Mr.  President,  they 
have  the  right  to  have  their  govern- 
ment at  least  give  objective  considera- 
tion to  their  point  of  view  that  they  are 
willing  to  serve  and  they  expect  to  serve 
their  country  in  some  service  that  will 
not  put  them  In  a  position  where  they 
have  to  kill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  young  men.  but  I  have  talked 
to  many  of  them  because  of  Uie  position 
I  have  taken  on  this  war.  I  have  tried 
to  understand  those  men  who  keep  say- 
ing, "But,  Senator.  I  cannot  go  over  there 
and  kill  another  human  being."  When  I 
say.  "Are  you  a  religious  conscientious 
objector,"  they  say,  "Ho,  I  am  not.  But 


I  do  not  believe  In  taking  a  life,  particu- 
larly hi  a  war  I  aM»r  and  whic^  I  think 
Is  so  fanmoral  and  so  wrong." 

What  do  we  gain?  If  we  make  a  finding 
of  fact  through  the  type  of  examination 
they  propooe,  consisting  of  a  national 
board  with  sub-boards  under  it,  with 
national  criteria  for  determination  of 
the  facts  that  these  national  boards  will 
hand  down,  what  do  we  gain  by  taking 
the  position :  You  will  have  to  serve  any- 
way or  go  to  prison? 

Do  not  be  so  sure,  I  say  to  Senators, 
that  we  gain  more  by  the  hard  line  of 
enforcing  the  limited  draft  law  in  this 
field  Oiat  3rou  are  about  to  pass  tonight 
in  comparison  with  what  I  propose.  After 
an,  the  human  being  Is  a  very  complex 
and  strange  organism.  When  you  get  a 
group  of  them  together,  there  are  such 
Individual  differences  among  these  or- 
ganisms that  to  make  dogmatic  legal 
rules  and  criteria  as  are  laid  down  in  the 
draft  law  will,  I  surmise,  in  many  in- 
stances create  great  Injustices  and  in- 
humanity to  man. 

There  are  other  suggested  modifica- 
tions at  the  draft  law  being  advanced 
which  have  not  received  consideration 
from  the  committee  or  the  Senate.  They 
should  be  considered  before  we  cast  a 
vote  tcmlght,  which  explains.  In  ptut, 
why  I  shall  vote  "nay"  tonight. 

For  (Kie  thing,  automatic  data  process- 
ing equlpmoit  should  be  utilized  by  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  ezable  its 
operation  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
maximum  efficiency. 

General  Hershey  has  said  many  times 
that  computers  and  data  processing 
equipment  are  Incompatible  with  the 
autonomy  and  flexibility  of  local  boards; 
that  "we  frankly  have  never  been  able 
to  find  where  we  could  nm  a  computer- 
ized system  with  the  decentralized  sys- 
tem that  we  have." 

The  value  of  a  decentralized  system 
with  the  local  board  autonomy  and  flex- 
ibility Is  that  efich  registrant  has  the 
CH>Portunlty  to  describe  his  Individual 
circumstances  and  problem  to  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who  are  receptive  and 
sympathetic  because  they  are  personally 
Involved  in  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  theory.  It 
would  be  highly  inaiH>ropriate  to  estab- 
lish a  hlglily  mechanized  S^ective  Serv- 
ice System  that  would  meet  draft  calls 
with  the  "push  of  a  buttoD"  in  aooie  in- 
accessible office  In  Washington. 

But  this  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
computer  and  data  i>roces8lng  techniques 
cannot  be  adapted  to  solve  most  of  the 
tulniinlstraUve  proUems  of  the  S^ective 
Service  System.  It  would  minimlae  the 
papershufBing  that  now  occus^es  the 
time  of  local  boards  so  they  can  ecmcen- 
trate  on  their  more  important  function 
of  giving  personal  atteuUcm  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  thoee  whom 
they  have  ordered  for  taiduction  or  are 
about  to  order  tat  induction. 

Such  a  system  could  relieve  the  "pa- 
per-Jam" and  reclassification  procedures, 
the  backlog  of  paperwork  in  the  pipeline 
between  local  boards  and  Army  induction 
centers,  and  the  growing  storage  prob- 
lem for  files. 

There  is  another  reform  being  urged 
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hf  aome  for  the  new  selectlTe  service 
law.  This  oonoems  the  right  to  counsel 
of  reslstranta  and  involves  one  of  the 
amendments  I  shall  offer  later. 

One  of  the  vagaries  of  the  present  law 
Is  that  persons  appealing  their  classifica- 
tion to  their  local  boards  are  not  allowed 
representation  of  a  lawyer. 

Look  at  what  you  are  dealing  with 
here.  You  are  dealing  with  the  very  free- 
dom of  an  individual.  You  are  dealing 
with  the  precious  rights  of  privacy  of 
Individuals.  You  are  dealing  with  what  is 
golns  to  happen  to  an  Individual  during 
•  period  of  time  taken  out  of  his  life  in 
service  under  the  application  of  the 
drait.  You  are  placing  In  mere  men  and 
women  In  the  local  community  the  dis- 
cretionary power  to  decree  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  him  under  the  admlnistra- 
tlOD  of  this  law.  and  he  cannot  even  be 
represented  by  counsel. 

A  number  of  legal  authorities  have 
pointed  out  that  Selective  Service  boards 
are  more  than  administrative  bodies — 
they  are  indeed  quasi-Judicial  ones  and 
In  fact  in  one  sense  they  have  life  and 
death  power  over  individuals  coming  be- 
fore them. 

They  are  given  great  administrative 
and  discretionary  power.  It  Is  argued 
that  in  no  other  segment  of  our  legal 
structure  Is  a  person  called  before  a  tri- 
bunal where  he  does  not  have  the  right 
to  counsel  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  fifth, 
f«-^h.  and  14th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Selective  Service's  answer  to  this 
la  that  the  local  board's  appeal  agent. 
who  Is  In  most  cases  an  attorney,  is  also 
charged  with  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
registrants. 

As  a  lawyer  I  do  not  believe  any  attor- 
ney can  serve  two  masters.  Either  he 
works  for  the  boiutl.  or  he  does  not. 
Again,  In  no  other  area  of  our  legal 
structure  Is  the  defendant  forced  to  have 
the  prosecutor  as  his  attorney. 

Therefore.  I  believe  there  Is  great  merit 
In  the  proposal  that  In  rewriting  the 
draft  law  we  should  glye  registrants 
appealing  a  classification  the  right  to 
bring  an  attorney  with  them  before  the 
local  board.  I  shall  offer  that  amend- 
ment later. 

Mr.  President.  In  sximmary  of  what  I 
have  said  so  far,  I  shall  briefly  review 
the  major  reforms  which  seem  most 
eommonly  discussed  these  days  with  re- 
spect to  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

When  the  record  of  this  bill  Is  closed 
tonight,  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
will  have  simply  failed  to  really  conduct 
the  hearings  In  depth,  and  make  the 
record  tn  the  period  of  time  that  should 
have  been  made  before  we  pass  on  a 
Selective  Service  Act  that  is  going  to 
have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  lives  of 
tatmdreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  In  this  country  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 

That  Is  why  I  rise  tonight  In  protest 
of  the  entire  procedure  that  Is  being 
followed  by  the  Senate  In  coming  to  this 
early  vote  on  this  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  record  of  the  committee,  which 
is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator,  shows 
from  its  four  comers  that  this  bill  has 
not  been  given  the  consideration,  from 


the  standpoint  of  the  demands  of  this 
country,  for  revisions,  reforms,  and  mod- 
ifications of  the  Selective  Service  Act  to 
which  I  respectfully  say  I  think  the 
American  people  are  entitled  before  we 
vote  on  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  briefly  review 
the  major  reforms  that  seem  to  be  most 
commonly  discussed  these  days  In  re- 
spect to  the  Selective  Service  Act: 

First.  There  should  be  national  defer- 
ment standards. 

Second.  The  youngest  men.  not  the 
eldest,  should  be  drafted  first  or  a  ratio 
formula  between  the  youngest  and  oldest 
should  be  worked  out. 

Third.  Permanent  deferments  should 
be  granted  following  equivalent  or  more 
extended  service  in  other  areas  of  service 
to  the  Oovernment,  be  It  VISTA,  the 
Peace  Corps,  medical  aides  attached  to 
the  Red  Cross,  hospital  service,  or  a 
whole  list  of  other  services  which  it  is 
alleged  by  some  should  be  considered  as 
a  substitute  for  draft  service.  If — I  re- 
peat. If— It  is  found  upon  examination 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  Individual 
who,  for  psychological  motivations,  out 
of  the  claims  of  his  own  sense  of  moral- 
ity and  conscience  feels  that  he  cannot 
serve  as  a  draftee  in  the  Armed  Forces 
to  kill  in  a  war  with  which  he  finds  him- 
self In  complete  disagreement  as  a  matter 
of  conscience. 

I  am  not  saying  that  It  should  be 
passed.  But  I  am  saying  that  there  Is 
great  merit  in  the  suggestion,  and  we 
should  try  to  see  by  way  of  adequate 
hearings  whether  we  can  have  a  law 
which  will  protect  the  men  who  are 
drafted  for  combat  from  malingerers, 
draft  dodgers,  and  phonies  who  seek  for 
unpatriotic  reasons  to  avoid  patriotic  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  owe  to  their 
country  in  time  of  crisis,  to  serve  In 
whatever  way  the  security  of  the  Repub- 
lic necessitates 

Fourth.  Local  and  national  Selective 
Service  bureaucracies  should  be  modern- 
ized through  the  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment. 

Fifth.  Registrants  appealing  their 
classification  should  be  granted  the  right 
to  counsel  In  appeal  before  their  boards. 

I  have  left  for  the  last  point  In  my 
discussion  a  very  delicate,  highly  emo- 
tional but  Increasingly  growing  criticism 
of  the  application  of  the  draft  to  a  type 
of  conscientious  objector  who  does  not 
qualify  for  deferment  or  some  form  of 
special  Government  service  because  of 
religious  objections  to  military  service 
There  appears  to  be  a  large  number  of 
young  men,  both  In  and  out  of  college, 
who  allege  that  on  moral  grounds  they 
cannot  agree  to  .*r\'e  In  this  particular 
war  because  It  is  an  undeclared  war  and, 
therefore,  they  consider  It  to  be  an  un- 
constitutional and  illegal  one.  Second, 
they  argue  that  they  consider  it  to  be  an 
immoral  and  unjustifiable  war.  Based 
upon  those  beliefs  and  dictates  of  con- 
science, they  argue  that  the  Oovernment 
should  have  no  legal  right  to  draft  them. 
Some  of  them  state  that  the  Oovernment 
might  have  the  right  or  be  given  the 
right  to  put  them  in  some  kind  of  non- 
mllltary  servloe  but  that  it  should  not 
have  the  right  to  draft  them  to  kill  other 


human  beings  when  they  as  individuals 
believe  as  a  matter  of  conscience  that 
the  entire  war  is  Inmioral. 

It  Is  of  course  difficult  for  thoee  of  us 
who  are  not  driven  by  such  compulsive 
pangs  of  conscience  to  fully  imderstand 
the  views  toward  military  service  of  such 
Individuals.  I  am  always  at  a  loss  to 
understand  them.  However.  I  think  we 
make  a  great  mistake  in  reacting  to 
them  In  anger  or  with  charges  that  they 
are  motivated  by  cowardice,  a  lack  of 
patriotism,  or  selfish  motives  of  seeking 
to  dodge  the  draft.  Probably  some  are 
However,  in  my  Senate  work,  I  hear 
from  many  such  young  men  who  com- 
prise a  new  type  of  conscientious  ob- 
jector. In  almost  all  the  cases  I  have 
counseled  about,  the  young  man  con- 
cerned has  been  a  troubled,  serious,  sin- 
cere young  man  who  is  suffering  the 
pangs  of  mental,  emotional,  and  often 
physical  suffering  and  torture.  An  iji- 
creasing  number  of  clergymen,  psy- 
chologists, and  behavior  specialists  are 
suggesting  changes  in  the  selective 
service  law  to  provide  for  some  proce- 
dure that  will  consider  the  special  prob- 
lems of  these  individuals  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  will  not  exempt  them 
from  a  universal  service  act.  I  think  It 
will  take  10  Solomons  to  solve  this  very 
difficult  but  very  real  problem.  Certainly, 
reacting  vindictively  by  putting  them  In 
prison  as  assumed  draft  dodgers  will 
not  solve  It.  but  that  Is  what  has  got  to 
be  done  with  them  as  of  now.  ao  long  as 
It  Is  the  law.  As  I  have  said  to  tliem. 
there  is  no  other  course  we  can  follow. 
for  we  cannot  maintain  our  system  of 
government  by  law  if  we  are  going  to 
permit  an  Individual  to  determine  what 
laws  he  is  going  to  obey  and  those  he  is 
not  going  to  obey,  laying  claim  to  the 
contention  that  if  he  does  not  obey  them 
because  of  his  moral  conscience  and  rea- 
sons, he  should  not  be  punished  under 
the  law.  We  cannot  accept  that  premise 
and  maintain  a  system  of  government 
by  law.  for  that  will  lead  to  anarchy. 

However,  such  a  response,  without  try- 
ing to  work  out  some  system  of  more 
justifiable  handling  of  these  behavioral 
cases,  or  taking  the  position  that.  "For- 
get about  them,  let  the  law  run  its 
course,"  that  Is  more  of  a  glandular 
response  than  a  cortical  response  on  our 
part.  In  fact.  It  has  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  revengeful  response  rather 
than  a  humane  response. 

Recently.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  young 
constituent  of  mine,  who  wrote  me  a 
heart-rending  letter,  telling  me  at  great 
length  about  his  long  wrestling  match 
with  his  conscience,  and  his  decision  to 
refuse  as  a  matter  of  conscience  to  sur- 
render to  the  draft  and  t>ecome  a  killer  m 
an  undeclared  and  unjustified  war.  I 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  him : 

Mr    — , 

Portland.  Oreg 

Dbaji  Um  :  I  want  you  to  know  that 

I  appr«clat«  very  mucli  receiving  your  frank 
and  very  personal  letter.  TTie  truth  of  the 
matter  la  it  fllla  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
humility  and  in  many  ways  (imply  stumps 
me  for  a  reply.  I  aay  I  find  it  dlflBcult  to  reply 
because  I  am  sure  the  advice  that  I  may  give 
you  may  not  be  at  all  helpful  because  my 
advice  has  to  be  baaed  uix>n  my  responsl- 
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blUty  of  being  completely  objective  as  I  aee 
the  dictate*  of  objectivity  which  are  Involved 
in  commenting  on  your  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  your  standpoint 
the  very  problem  which  you  present  is  colored 
by  subjective  factors  and  deep  personal  feel- 
ings, including  the  Intangible  forces  of  con- 
science, that  no  poosible  outsider  can  expect 
to  be  a  very  helpful  adviser.  However,  for 
whatever  my  advice  may  be  worth,  here  It  la: 

1.  Tou  adnUt  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
religious  belief,  you  do  not  qualify  as  a 
conscientious  objector.  Therefore,  you  are  not 
entitled  under  existing  law  to  any  exemption 
from  serving  In  the  military  forces  If  you 
are  Inducted.  I  think  It  Is  clear  from  your 
letter  that  you  are  aware  of  that  fact,  but 
you  seek  to  solve  your  personal  dilemma  as 
to  whether  you  should  violate  the  law  and 
suffer  the  consequences. 

2.  Although  I  think  I  appreciate  the  dilem- 
ma which  your  feelings  of  conscience  present 
to  you.  nevertheless  my  advice  Is  that  you 
comply  with  the  law.  After  all,  we  cannot 
maintain  a  system  of  government  by  law  and 
order  in  this  system  of  constitutional  self- 
government  of  ours  If  Individual  citizens  are 
to  be  allowed  to  decide  what  laws  they  are 
going  to  obey  and  what  laws  they  are  going 
to  violate.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  I 
share  your  views  with  regard  to  the  immoral- 
ity. injusUce  and  Illegality  of  this  war,  the 
fact  Is  the  country  Is  at  war  and  all  the 
legal  processes  are  going  to  be  used  to  Im- 
plement the  war.  I  recognize  this  even 
though.  In  my  judgment,  the  war  Itself  Is 
unconstitutional  because  it  la  an  unde- 
clared war.  Furthermore,  I  consider  it  Is  Il- 
legal from  the  standpoint  of  our  violation 
of  International  treaUes,  such  as  the  Oeneva 
Treaty  and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

However,  as  a  lawyer,  I  also  recognize  that 
there  Is  no  known  legal  procedure  by  which 
the  legality  of  the  war  can  be  brought  to  a 
test  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  therefore,  the  argument  of  any  of  us 
that  we  believe  the  war  to  be  Illegal  doe*  not 
justify  our  violating  existing  statutes,  such 
as  the  draft  law,  which  are  available  to  the 
Government  In  Its  prosecution  of  the  war. 

3  In  effect,  what  I  have  Indicated  above 
Is  that  as  citizens  of  this  country,  we  are 
bound  by  lu  laws  and  If  we  dont  like  a  given 
law.  our  recourse  Is  not  to  violate  the  law 
but  to  seek  to  use  the  procedures  of  otu- 
democratic  processes  to  try  to  change  the 
law  It  Is  true  that  at  the  present  time  those 
of  us  who  oppose  a  given  law  involved  In  the 
prosecution  of  thU  war,  such  as  the  draft 
law.  have  little  hope  of  changing  it.  Never- 
theless, we  should  keep  trying  to  change  it, 
and  I  have  been  doing  It  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  I  have  voted  against  it  the  last  two 
times  It  has  been  up  for  Congressional  ap. 
proval.  Once  It  has  been  re-enacted.  It  be- 
comes part  of  our  system  of  government  by 
law,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  us  can  con- 
done Its  violation. 

4  I,  too.  wish  that  Individuals  who  have 
your  problems  of  conscience  in  respect  to  the 
war  but  who  are  not.  In  fact,  conscientious 
objectors,  could  be  considered  as  special  cases 
for  assignment  to  other  government  duties, 
such  as  the  Peace  Corps  In  which  you  are  In- 
terested, or  hospital  units  or  some  other  non- 
combat  duty.  But  I  do  not  foresee  any  such 
change  in  the  draft  law  in  the  immediate 
future. 

6.  Therefore,  the  cold  reality  that  faces 
you  and  others  In  your  position  Is  whether 
or  not  you  should,  In  effect,  do  irreparable 
damage  to  your  future  opportunity  to  mak- 
ing a  worthwhile  contribution  to  society  by 
vlolaUng  the  law  and  being  sentenced  to 
prison,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sentenced 
for  a  period  of  years,  using  as  jtistlflcatlon 
for  your  vlolaUon  of  the  Uw  your  convic- 
tion of  conscience.  In  my  Judgment,  such  a 
course  of  action  on  your  part  has  some  of 
the     attributes     of     self-punlslunent.     It 


amounts  to  a  form  of  self-pimlshment  that 
I  do  not  think  you  should  subject  yourself 
to.  In  ons  Mnse,  I  think  It  takes  greater 
strengtli  on  your  part  to  do  what  the  law 
requires  you  to  do.  You  can  use  that  com- 
pliance as  a  basis  for  your  continuing  to 
Influence  people  to  Join  In  trying  to  change 
those  laws  and  legal  procedures  that  need 
to  be  changed  if  we  are  going  to  stop  our 
Government  from  substituting  war-making 
for  peace-keeping  in  settling  international 
disputes.  In  my  Judgment,  you  can  be  more 
constructive  In  promoting  the  cause  of  peace 
by  complying  with  the  draft  law,  if  you  are 
inducted,  and  by  contlniUng  to  make  clear  at 
aU  times  your  opposition  to  the  war  wher- 
ever you  have  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
doing  It. 

I  well  recognise  that  once  you  are  In- 
ducted In  the  Army,  for  the  duration  of  your 
military  servloe,  you  will  not  be  free  to  vio- 
late the  rules  of  military  conduct  to  which 
you  win  be  Just  as  obligated  as.  In  my  opin- 
ion, you  are  obUgated  to  the  civilian  laws 
while  you  are  a  civilian.  Tou  can  make  a 
much  stronger  case  once  you  are  out  of  mili- 
tary service  In  support  of  changing  our  for- 
eign policy  from  one  of  more  war-making  to 
one  of  peace-keeping  than  you  can  ever  make 
as  a  person  out  of  prison  who  seeks  to  use 
his  demonstration  of  conscience  which  led 
him  to  violate  the  law  as  a  platform  for 
seeking  a  change  In  American  foreign  policy. 
I  think  you  will  have  a  better  opportunity 
and  be  more  effective  In  taking  advantage 
of  those  opportunities  of  putting  your  Ideals 
Into  practice  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of  mili- 
tary service  than  you  will  ever  have  as  a 
person  out  of  prison. 

Therefore,  speaking  only  for  myself,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  think  If  I  were  In  your  position, 
X  would  place  my  citizenship  responsibilities 
of  obeying  the  law,  even  though  I  don't  like 
the  law,  In  the  position  of  first  Importance 
and  my  personal  feelings,  even  though  they 
are  feelings  of  conscience.  In  a  secondary 
position.  1  would  do  that  only  because  I 
think  I  could  make  a  greater  productive  con- 
tribution with  my  life  If  I  kept  myself  in  a 
law-abiding  position  and  continued  to  pre- 
sent my  fellow  citizens  and  my  Government 
with  the  facts  and  argtunents  that  I  am  con- 
vinced dictate  that  our  foreign  policy  must 
be  changed. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  one  who  believes  that 
martyrdom  really  changes  much.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  am  one  who  believes  that  If 
men  and  women  keep  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  their  fellow  citizens  cannot  brand 
them  with  proof  that  they  refuse  to  obey 
existing  law,  then  they  are  In  a  much  better 
position  to  help  correct  such  existing  evils 
as  those  confronting  us  in  connection  with 
this  Vietnam  war. 

I  doubt  vary  much  if  my  advice  can  really 
be  of  help  to  you,  but  you  certainly  were 
entitled  to  receive  it  from  me.  I  am  sure  you 
know  I  offer  It  to  you  out  of  a  sincere  respect 
for  you  and  the  struggle  with  yotir  con- 
science that  you  are  obviously  going  through. 
I  hope  you  will  not  decide  upon  a  course 
of  law  violation,  because  if  you  do,  I  feel 
that  In  one  sense,  you  will  be  destroying 
your  potential  for  leading  a  much  more 
productive  life  than  you  can  possibly  ever 
lead  as  one  who  follows  a  course  of  action 
of  refusing  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces. 
If  Inducted,  simply  because  he  does  not  be- 
lieve In  the  Justification  of  the  war  being 
fought. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Watnx  Morse. 

What  he  will  finally  decide  to  do  I 
do  not  know.  However,  he  is  only  one  of 
a  very  large  rnimber  of  young  men  these 
days  who  are  suffering  from  dictates  of 
conacience  that  are  causing  them  to  re- 


volt Inside  of  themselves  as  they  wrestle 
with  the  question  "Should  I  go  forth  to 
kill  In  a  war  that  I  think  is  all  wrong?" 
The  final  point  I  wish  to  mention  in 
this  discussion  of  the  draft  law  Involves 
a  rather  delicate  and,  of  course,  contro- 
versial Issue  but  nevertheless,  one  that  I 
think  should  be  mentioned, 

I  shall  be  brief  about  it,  because  I  al- 
ready discussed  it  earlier  this  afternoon, 
as  I  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Young],  seek- 
ing to  reduce  the  term  of  the  draft  from 
2  years  to  18  months. 

One  of  the  objectloris  that  many  pro- 
spective draftees  and  their  parents  are 
heard  to  raise  from  time  to  time — and  I 
hear  it  from  many — involves  the  ^allure 
on  the  i>art  of  the  administration  to  date 
to  make  greater  use  of  the  Reserves  in 
fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  question  is  raised,  "Why  should 
not  the  Reserves  be  called  up  in  view  of 
the  stated  purposes  of  the  Reserves  when 
the  Reserve  System  was  established?" 
Then,  too,  the  argument  is  made  by  some 
that  In  view  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  the  taxpayers  have  spent  in  support- 
ing the  Reserves  over  the  years  since 
World  War  U  and  the  Korean  war,  why 
should  not  at  least  some  percentage  of 
Reserve  imlts  be  mobilized  and  called  up 
for  active  duty  in  the  Vietnam  war?  Why 
should  most  of  the  burden  of  active  serv- 
ice In  this  war  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
draftees  and  enlisted  personnel? 

These  are  questions  to  which  I  have 
not  heard  the  answers  from  the  ad- 
ministration in  any  specific  form.  There 
has  been  some  talk  to  the  effect  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  Reserves  Is  to  be 
available  for  response  to  the  defense  of 
the  country  only  In  a  great  national 
military  crisis  when  the  very  security  of 
the  country  is  involved.  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  such  an  explanation  Is  an  over- 
statement of  the  underlying  purposes 
and  objective  need  for  the  Reserve  Sys- 
tem at  the  time  that  Congress  was 
asked  to  authorize  it. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Re- 
serves now,  but  I  think  the  reserve  sys- 
tem is  being  done  great  damage  in 
American  public  opinion  because  the 
interpretation  of  many  people  is  that 
apparently  It  is  being  set  aside  and  being 
protected  from  service. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  clearcut  line 
between  end  among  national  emergen- 
cies. If  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
really  is  as  serious  as  the  administration 
has  sought  to  describe  it — and  I  think  it 
is — In  its  justification  for  conducting  the 
undeclared  war.  then  the  argimient 
against  calling  up  the  Reserves  on  the 
ground  that  a  national  emergency  is  not 
serious  enough  leaves  much  to  be  wanted 
in  that  argument. 

On  the  other  h&nd,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  making  extensive 
use  of  Reserve  units  would  greatly  dis- 
rupt our  civilian  economy  In  that  It  would 
take  thousfuids  of  men  out  of  established 
businesses,  professions,  and  other  im- 
portant occupations  from  the  civilian 
economy,  and  certainly  to  some  degree 
thereby  disrupt  the  productive  power  of 
the  economy  of  the  country,  even  reaw:h- 
ing  out  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
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Remientatlves.  That  Is  an  Interesting 
UKWCtat. 

Reva-tbelen.  there  is  considerable 
merit  to  the  argument  of  those  In  the 
ooontry  who  are  protesting  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  make  any  sub- 
stantial use  of  the  Reserves  that  placing 
the  major  burden  of  fighting  the  war  on 
draftees  and  enlistees  Ls  not  fair. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  sufflclently  In- 
formed on  all  the  facets  of  the  problem 
to  speak  with  any  finality,  but  I  do  think 
that  Congress  has  the  responsibility  of 
giving  more  corLsideraUon  to  It  than  It 
has  to  date 

I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tloD  should  have  been  given  to  tt  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  In  prepa- 
ration for  sending  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  new  Selective  Service  Act.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  hear 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrlees.  from  the  Senate,  and  from  Lhe 
Hooae  of  Representatives  whether  or  not 
consideration  should  be  ^iven  to  the 
wrltlnc  Into  a  national  selective  service 
law  some  percentage  of  a  call-up  of  re- 
servists. If  that  were  done,  as  I  said  ear- 
Uer  this  afternoon,  there  would  be  a  new 
foreign  policy  before  long. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  Lf  we  started 
to  take  several  thousand  doctors,  law- 
yers, dentists,  businessmen,  service-sta- 
tion operators,  and  farmers  who  are  In 
the  Reserve  and  who  are  the  recipients 
monthly  of  Reserve  pay,  and  were  to  say, 
"We  are  going  to  call  up  your  units  and 
lend  them  to  Vietnam."  It  would  not  take 
ksDC  to  get  an  entire  change  of  American 
(orelva  policy  vls-a-vis  Vietnam:  for 
then,  at  the  very  grassroots  of  our  econ- 
omy and  at  the  very  grassroots  of  our 
clttwnxy,  a  dialog  would  start  concem- 
tncr  the  justification  of  disrupUng  the 
Ufe  of  America  In  order  to  prosecute  an 
undeclared  war 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  I  think  we 
oacht  to  give  some  consideration  to  this 
and  other  problems  that  liave  not  been 
covered  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  problems  as  to  which  the  com- 
mittee did  not  hold  hearings,  and  In  re- 
spect to  which  I  .say,  respectfu'ly.  they 
owed  it  to  the  Senate  to  make  a  report 
before  they  came  In  with  wnat  I  cun- 
■Ider  to  be  a  limited  and  most  Inadequate 
set  of  proposals  for  what  amounts. 
reftUy.  to  no  substantial  changes  ii^  an 
already-existing,  unfair  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act. 

After  tile  Senate  finUhes  adopting  this 
act  tonight.  I  say  to  the  Senate,  we  will 
hear  from  the  country,  from  millions  of 
people  who  are  going  to  recognize  that 
we  did  not  do  our  job.  that  we  did  not 
paea  a  selective  service  law  that  elimi- 
nates the  InjLLStlces  and  unfairnesses  that 
people  In  this  country  have  t>een  protest- 
ing for  a  long  time,  but  we  chose  to  con- 
tinue a  law  with  great  unfairnesses  In  It. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  have  followed  this  course  of  action 
In  completing  my  major  comments  on 
the  entire  subject  matter,  so  that,  as  I 
now  offer  my  amendments.  It  will  take 
me  only  a  minute  or  two.  on  each  amend- 
ment, limply  to  describe  what  it  is,  be- 
cause I  have  already  discussed  my  gen- 
eral attitude  In  regard  to  the  unfairness 
of  the  bill  that  the  Senate  will  vote  on 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
present  law  dealing  wlUi  the  criteria  for 
drafting.  Just  repealing  them  in  the  Rxc- 
oso,  in  my  judgment,  shows  Uieir  Inade- 
quacy and  thrlr  unfairness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  desig- 
nated e.xccrpts  from  Llie  statutes  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
fulluws : 

BccTioM    6  (w  TK«   L'Nrvra.sAi   Mn.rr/uiT 
Tkaxning   Act 

let  Artatlon  cadrt  applicants — ?^l!ly 
qualified  and  accepted  avUmon  cadet  apiiU- 
canta  of  the  Army.  Navy  or  Air  Force  who 
h.ive  slufnM  .in  .i^reeiiieiit  of  servue  shall.  In 
suc.'i  numbers  as  nmy  be  designated  by  tlif 
Secretary  of  Defense  be  deferred  during  the 
p»r(>d  -overed  by  the  aitreement  hut  not  to 
exceed  four  months  from  Induction  for  traln- 
Insc  and  service  under  this  title  but  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  reiftlatratlon 

(f)  Offlclais  -  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  governors  of  the  several 
States.  Terrltorlea.  and  poasesalons.  and  ail 
other  ofTlclals  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  en- 
tire State  Territory  or  posaesalnn:  members 
of  the  le^slatlve  bodies  of  the  United  Sta'es 
a.id  of  the  several  States.  Territories,  and 
poRseaslons  Judges  of  the  court*  of  record 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States, 
Territories,  posseaaiona  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall,  while  holding;  such  ofScea. 
be  deferred  from  training  and  servl.-e  under 
this  title  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States 

igi  Ministers  of  rell^on  — Regular  or  duly 
ordamed  ministers  of  religion,  as  defined  In 
this  title  and  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry  vmder  the  direction  of  recognlzetl 
churches  or  religious  organizations,  who  are 
satisfactorily  pursuing  full-time  courses  of 
Instruction  in  recognized  thec)'.og;ciii  or  di- 
vinity schixils.  or  who  are  »atlsf.ictortly  pur- 
suing full-time  courses  of  instrui'tlon  leadlrvg 
to  their  entrance  Into  recognl7*'d  t.1eolc>glcal 
or  divinity  schools  In  which  they  have  been 
preenroUed.  shall  be  exempt  from  training 
and  service  (but  not  from  registration)  under 
tills  Utle. 

(h)  Occupations.  Dependency.  Fitness,  BU- 
tenilon  of  age  of  liability;  N  S  T  C  .  Author- 
ity of  Selective  ;?«rvlce  Boards —The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  mjy  prescribe,  to  provide 
for  the  deferm.ent  frnm  training  and  service 
In  the  Armed  Porrea  or  from  training  In  the 
Nationil  Secur.'.y  Training  Corps  of  any  or 
all  categories  of  p»>rs' >ns  whoee  employment 
In  Industry,  a^frlculiure.  or  other  occupations 
or  employment,  or  wh>j«e  continued  service 
in  an  Office  i  other  tlian  an  OfTce  described 
In  subjection  (fj)  under  the  Unlce<l  Stales 
or  any  Stale  Terrltorr,  or  po«ute<wlon.  or  the 
DIstpIrt  of  Columbia,  or  whose  activity  In 
study,  research  or  medical,  dental  veter- 
inary opt*jmetnc.  osteopathic,  scientific, 
pharmaceutical,  chiropractic,  chlroprdln!  or 
other  endeavors  Is  found  to  be  neteasary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safe- 
ty, or  Interest  Printded.  That  no  persoi 
within  any  such  catsgorv  shall  be  deferred  e»- 
eept  upon  the  basis  of  his  Individual  status 
Frrtvidr-d  fvrthfr  That  the  existence  of  a 
shortage  or  a  surplus  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  shall  not  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining tile  dsfRrment  of  any  individual  on 
the  grounds  that  his  employmeiu  In  agricul- 
ture Is  necessary  to  Uxe  malntsDance  of  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  Interest  And  pro- 
t'uttsd  fMTther,  That  pen«jns  who  are  or  may 
b«  deferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  liable  for  training  and 
servlcs  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  for  training 
In  the  NaUonai  Security  Training  Corps 
under  the  pruvlalorvs  ot  section  4  lai  of  Uila 
Act  UQtU  the  Lhlrty-Afth  aanlversary  of  tixm 
date   ot    their   birth    This   proviso   shall   not 


be  construed  to  prevent  the  continued  defer- 
ment of  such  persons  if  otherwise  deferable 
under  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  The 
President  is  also  authorised,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deferment  from  training  and 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  from  training 
In  the  National  Security  Training  Corps  (1) 
of  any  or  all  categories  of  persons  In  a  status 
with  respect  to  persons  (other  than  wives 
alone  except  In  c.Ases  of  extreme  hardshlj)  i 
dependent  upon  them  for  support  which  ren- 
ders their  deferment  advisable,  and  (2)  of 
any  or  all  categories  of  those  persons  found 
to  be  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  de- 
ficient or  defective 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  the  deferment  of  any  person  is  ad- 
visable, becau.-!e  of  his  status  with  respect  to 
p<T.sf>n.s  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  anv 
psyments  of  allowances  which  are  payah.e 
by  the  United  States  to  the  dependents  of 
persorjs  serving  In  the  .\rmed  Forces  of  th» 
United  States  or  undergoing  training  In  the 
National  Security  Training  Corps  shall  be 
taken  Into  conslder.itlon  but  the  fact  thit 
such  payments  of  allowances  are  payable 
shail  not  he  deemed  conclusively  to  remove 
the  grfiunds  for  deferment  when  the  depend- 
ency Is  based  upon  financial  considerations 
and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  remove  the 
ground  for  deferment  when  the  deprndency 
is  b.tsed  upon  other  than  flnanclii!  consldera- 
Uons  and  cannot  be  eliminated  by  financial 
asBlsr^ince  to  the  dependents  TTie  Pre-ldent 
Is  Alan  authorlred,  under  stich  rules  and  reft- 
iilatlons  as  he  may  prescribe  to  provide  for 
the  deferment  from  training  and  service  In 
the  Arme<l  Forces  or  training  In  the  National 
Secvinty  Training  Corps  of  any  or  all  cate- 
gi>rtes  of  persons  who  have  children  or  wives 
and  children,  with  whom  they  maintain  .i 
boiui  fide  family  relationship  in  their  homes 
No  deferment  from  such  training  and  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  or  training  In  the 
National  Security  Training  Oorps  shall  be 
made  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  except 
up.->n  the  b-<Jli  of  the  status  of  such  Indi- 
vidual Tliere  shall  be  posted  In  a  conspicu- 
ous pl.ice  at  the  oflice  of  each  local  board  a 
list  setting  forth  the  names  and  classifica- 
tions of  thoss  persons  who  have  been  classi- 
fied by  such  local  board  Notwithstanding 
any  provisions  of  tiUs  Act.  no  local  board, 
appeal  board,  or  ether  agency  of  appeal  of 
the  SelecUve  Service  System  shall  be  required 
to  postpone  or  defer  any  F>er9on  by  reiison 
of  his  activity  In  study,  research,  or  medical. 
denUil.  vetertnarr.  oplometric.  osteopathic. 
sclenUflc.  pharmaceuUcal,  chlropracUc,  chl- 
nipodlal.  or  other  endeavors  found  to  be 
neceasury  to  the  maintenance  of  the  naUonul 
heaith.  safety,  or  Interest  solely  on  the  basts 
of  any  test,  examination,  selection  system 
class  standing,  or  any  other  means  con- 
ducted, sponsored,  administered,  or  prepared 
by  any  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
CKivernment  or  any  private  Institution,  cor- 
poration, association,  partnership,  or  Indi- 
vidual employed  by  an  agency  or  department 
of  the  Federal  Oovernnient. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr 
Pirsldent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  Inserted  In  the  Record, 
Immediately  following  my  major  speech 
this  afternoon  on  the  draft  law,  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Senator  Edward  M 
KrNNEDY  before  the  National  Press  Club. 
Washington,  DC.  on  January  12,  1967 
In  that  speech  Senator  Kznneoy  pointed 
out  a  good  many  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  which  I 
have  also  commented  on  for  many,  many 
months — In  fact,  ever  since  I  voted 
against  the  draft  law  the  first  time. 
8<ime  of  the  Issues  discussed  by  Senator 
Kennedy  In  the  speech  I  also  covered  in 
my  speech  this  afternoon 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRSSS  BT  Senator  Edward  M.  KxMnnDT 
Betorb  the  National  Press  Clitb.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Jantjabt  13.  1967 
It  has  been  widely  predicted  tliat  the  BOth 
Congress  will  not  accomplish  much  tliat  Is 
new — because  of  Vietnam,  because  of  high 
budgets,  because  of  the  diiBculty  of  afford- 
ing both  guns  and  butter.  I  think  those 
predictions  may  not  hold  up.  I  expect  this 
Congress  to  pass  significant  new  legislation 
In  such  fields  as  housing,  Social  Seciu-lty. 
crime  control,  urban  problems.  clvU  rights, 
and  other  fields  the  President  covered  Tues- 
day night.  The  Democratic  Party  tias  made 
major  achievements  in  Congress  In  the  past. 
with  majorities  much  smaller  than  we  have 
today.  And,  if  the  new  Republican  members 
are  as  modern  and  progressive  as  has  been 
reported,  they  will  help  us  on  many  of  the 
programs  President  Johnson  outlined  In  bis 
message. 

TlUs  need  not  and  should  not  be  a  Con- 
gress of  review  and  retrenchment.  There  is 
too  much  to  do.  Tliere  Is  too  much  to  buUd. 
Our  country  has  not  stopped  growing.  Its 
problems  have  not  stopped  multiplying.  Its 
elected  representatives  will,  I  boi>e,  respond 
to  these  needs  with  understanding  and 
courage. 

The  Selective  Service  law,  which  affects 
over  thirty  million  American  men.  expires 
June  30th.  Between  now  and  then.  Congress 
must  take  some  action  to  continue  con- 
scription. 

In  the  past  we  have  extended  the  draft 
every  four  years,  every  time  with  little  In- 
terest in  the  country  and  with  little  debate 
In  Congress.  Today,  all  this  has  changed. 
There  Is  mounting  dissatisfaction  with  the 
system  as  It  operates  now.  Sixty  reporters 
of  the  United  Press  reported  this  week  that 
their  survey  showed  "a  widespread  crisis  of 
confidence  in  the  Justice  and  elBclency  of 
the  present  law."  The  polls  show  a  greater 
dissatisfaction  with  the  draft  today  than 
ever  before  in  peacetime. 

And  so  our  opportunity  tliis  year  Is  to 
restructure  the  draft — to  make  It  not  Jtjst 
a  more  efficient  and  equitable  Instrument  of 
conscription,  but  something  which  represents 
the  highest  traditions  of  our  society,  and  will 
call  forth  a  more  wholesome  response  from 
our  young  people. 

The  current  Selective  Service  System  was 
InsUtuted  in  1940  to  meet  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Second  World  War.  when  13 
million  Americans  went  under  arms.  It  has 
not  been  changed  substantially  In  twenty 
years,  Evenrwhere  else  In  our  military  estab- 
lishment, we  have  adjusted  our  policies  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  of  cold  war  and 
limited  war.  We  have  devised  a  strategy  of 
deterrence;  we  have  brought  into  existence 
the  retaliatory  forces,  the  continental  de- 
fense forces,  the  mobile  limited  war  forces 
necessary  to  make  tills  strategy  a  success. 
But  we  have  not  revised  our  system  of  pro- 
curing manpower  to  bring  It  up  to  date  with 
our  strategy  We  are  still  trying  to  make  do 
with  a  system  essentlaUy  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  World  War  n. 

The  B-29  was  a  great  airplane,  but  we 
would  not  kid  ourselves  Into  thinking  that 
we  could  have  effective  air  power  In  1B<J7 
simply  by  remodeling  and  tinkering  with  the 
B-a9  of  1947.  Yet  tills  Is  what  wo  have  done 
In  military  manpower.  We  have  a  B-20  sya- 
tem  of  Selective  Service. 

Any  system  which  must  choose  some  few 
from  among  the  many  carries  with  It  the 
seeds  of  uneven  impact.  And  a  system  which 
chooses  without  firm  guidelines  or  central- 
ized regulatory  administration  must  be  very 
uneven.  Indeed. 
To  be  specific,  we  have  a  system  which 


sends  tens  of  thotisands  of  yotmg  men  into 
the  Army  simply  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  college;  and  wlilch  lets  76  per  cent 
of  those  wealthy  enough  or  bright  enovigh 
to  go  on  to  graduate  school  to  escape  mili- 
tary service  competely. 

We  have  a  system  which  allows  profes- 
sional athletes  to  join  National  Guard  units 
which  neither  tndn  nor  guard.  We  have  a 
system  of  local  boards  which  apply  widely 
different  rules — ^whlch  result  in  calling  up 
married  men  In  some  states,  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  single  men  \n  other  states 
remam  imtouched;  which  conscript  19-year- 
olds  In  one  dty  and  33-year-olds  in  another; 
which  put  returning  Peace  Corps  voltmteers 
at  the  top  of  the  list  in  one  area,  and  at  the 
bottom  m  another. 

But  beyond  these  place -to-place  variations 
In  their  Impact  of  the  draft  laws  lie  two  faults 
which  are  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
system.  The  first  Is  the  present  policy  of 
draftmg  the  oldest  men  first,  and  the  second 
Is  the  policy  of  granting  liberal  deferments. 
The  former  breeds  uncertainty,  the  latter 
Inequity. 

In  190S,  the  average  age  of  draftees  had 
crept  up  to  23  years  and  7  months.  This  was, 
of  course,  In  the  period  of  reduced  draft 
calls  Just  before  the  Vietnam  manpower 
build  up.  In  1980,  the  average  aige  of  draftees 
was  30  years  and  4  montlu,  reflecting  the  in- 
creased calls  of  the  btUld  up. 

The  implications  of  these  figures  are 
obvious.  From  the  time  they  register  at  age 
18  for  the  draft  and  imtll  they  are  or  are 
not  Inducted,  many  young  men  are  con- 
demned to  spend  five  or  six  years  of  uncer- 
tainty about  their  futures.  This,  a  time  nor- 
mally of  crystallisation  of  career  and  famUy 
plans.  Is  Instead  a  time  of  economic  hard- 
ship and  personal  anxiety.  A  recent  survey 
showed  S9  per  cent  of  those  entering  the 
service  through  the  draft  between  ages  22 
and  26  had  been  refused  at  least  one  Job  be- 
cause of  their  draft  llabUlty,  and  54  per  cent 
of  the  same  group  experienced  one  sort  or 
another  of  peraonal  dlfflctiltiee.  Only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  those  Inducted  at  age 
17-18  reported  these  dlfflcuitles. 

The  tmcertalnty,  then,  resulting  from 
drafting  the  oldest  qualified  registrants  first 
Is  one  of  my  primary  objections  to  the  pres- 
ent syBtem, 

Our  deferment  policy  is  today  built  upon 
the  principle  that  some  men  should  be  al- 
lowed to  postpone  or  defer  their  military 
service  because  of  educational  plans  or 
dependency.  Ttds,  though  sounding  in  prin- 
ciple like  motherhood  or  the  flag,  is  m  prac- 
tice something  considerably  less. 

For  It  Is  these  deferments  which  have 
stimulated  widespread  cynicism  about  the 
equlUea  of  the  draft,  even  to  the  point  where 
there  are  being  moHA,  in  this  ootmtry,  pam- 
phlets on  ways  to  "beat  the  draft." 

Last  month  Qeneral  Hershey  spoke  to  you 
here  m  defense  of  the  present  system  of 
classification,  deferment  and  exemption. 
General  Herahey  has  served  this  country  for 
many  years.  He  and  those  who  work  with 
him  on  the  local  boards  do  a  patriotic  service, 
with  gnat  Integrity  and  competence.  But  his 
organisation  can  ojwrate  no  better  than  the 
law  It  must  enforce,  and  it  Is  tliat  law  that 
is  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 

I  believe  we  can  revise  the  present  law  to 
add  three  basic  feattu«e:  Jaimesa — to  treat 
every  young  man  equally;  certainty — to  in- 
troduce same  larger  order  of  predlctabUlty 
Into  career  and  family  plans;  and  fiexibility — 
to  meet  changing  military  manpower  needs, 
whether  high  or  low. 

Over  the  last  year  I  have  made  a  series  of 
suggestions  designed  to  do  this.  I  would  like 
to  outline  five  changes  In  the  present  draft 
system  wblob  I  feel  will  help  aciileve  these 
goals. 

First,  the  President,  by  Executive  Order, 
shotild  reverse  the  present  policy  of  drafting 


the  oldest  eligible  men  flrst,  and  instead  look 
first  to  the  18-  and  19-year-oldB. 

The  military  prefers  18-  and  19-year-old 
draftees.  They  make  better  soldiers.  They  are 
at  their  physical  peak,  they  are  easier  to  tram 
and  discipline.  Looking  to  them  will  do  much 
to  impirove  the  system. 

Second,  we  should  eliminate  the  present 
system  of  asslgnmg  each  state  a  monthly 
quota  of  draftees,  in  favor  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  selection,  which  would  leave  the  cias- 
Biflcatlon  of  registrants  m  the  bands  of  local 
draft  boards  but  put  the  order  of  induction 
on  a  national  and  uniform  |}asis.  Ttiis  would 
put  an  end  to  the  present  system  by  which 
men  of  different  age  and  other  draft  charac- 
teristics are  called  to  service  at  the  same  time 
merely  so  the  state  can  fill  its  arbitrary 
quota. 

Third,  we  should  eliminate  most  of  the 
present  reasons  for  deferment — such  as  edu- 
cation, fatherhood  and  so-called  "essential 
occupations."  This  can  l>e  done  once  we  look 
to  the  18-  and  19-year-olds,  for  they  are  much 
less  likely  to  l>e  In  the  middle  of  college,  or 
have  wives  and  families,  or  to  have  mvested 
time  and  training  in  careers.  They  can  do 
their  service,  and  then  commence  their  adult 
lives. 

Fourth,  I  would  further  revise  the  system 
of  mental  and  physical  qualifications.  There 
are  now  over  2  mHiion  men  classified  1-Y — 
qualified  by  reason  of  low  mental  or  physical 
reasons  as  eligible  only  m  war  at  national 
emergency.  Ttiere  are  many  Jobs  they  can  do 
in  the  Army.  There  are  another  10.000  men 
a  month  who  volunteer  for  service  but  do  not 
qualify.  A  large  percentage  of  these  cotUd  l>e 
made  fit  with  a  minimum  of  tutoring  or 
remedial  medical  care.  This  woiUd  not  only 
Increase  the  pool  of  men  able  and  anxious  to 
serve,  but  Increase  the  capability  at  these 
young  Americans  to  live  a  more  productive 
life  after  the  Army. 

Once  we  have  made  these  changes,  the 
manpower  pool  at  any  given  time  will  be 
greatly  enlarged.  There  will  soon  be  2  million 
men  each  year  turning  18.  Our  military  needs 
have  been  estimated  at  a  maximum  of  650.000 
men  a  year.  Half  a  miiUon  men  enlist  volim- 
tarily.  We  will  only  need  one  out  of  every 
five  or  six  men  who  are  physically  and  men- 
tally fit. 

Fifth,  we  should  devise  a  system  which 
gives  every  eligible  yoiuig  man  an  equal 
chance  to  serve  or  be  exempt. 

To  meet  tills  objective  of  equality,  I  would 
propose  the  following  procedure : 

All  young  men  reaching  the  age  of  18 
years  wotUd  be  examined  by  their  local  draft 
boards.  AU  those  found  mentally  and  physi- 
cally qualified  would  be  assigned  a  number 
by  their  local  board.  At  a  given  time  the 
Selective  Service  Ssrstem  would  put  mto  an 
electromc  "fishbowl"  as  many  ntunbers  as 
the  largest  draft  board  bad  available  men, 
and  then  draw  out  ail  the  numbers,  record- 
mg  the  order  in  which  each  appeared. 

Each  local  board  wotild  receive  a  copy  of 
this  list,  which  would  then  give  each  board 
an  order  of  priority  m  which  to  call  its 
available  men.  If  we  were  to  assume,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  that  the  first  number 
drawn  m  tiie  national  lottery  was  the  ntun- 
ber  97,  then  each  man  assigned  the  ntunt>er 
97  by  his  own  local  t>oard  would  know  he 
would  be  the  first  called  by  his  board.  A 
loan  with  a  later  number  would  not  l>e  called 
until  all  others,  from  every  local  board,  who 
hold  prior  numbers,  have  been  called. 

The  Selective  Service  System  would  appor- 
tion its  military  manpower  needs  itmong  the 
4088  local  boards  on  a  pro-rated  basis.  Thus, 
If  the  national  manpower  needs  equalled  % 
of  the  total  nimiber  of  available  men,  then 
each  board  would  call  the  top  third  of  its 
own  registrants.  The  remaimng  %,  those  not 
called,  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  next 
year's  registrants  stUl  ranked  m  the  order 
determined  by  the  national  drawings.  In  this 
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w»y,  Umm*  who  were  not  called  Ln  ^ny  given 
y**«'  would  never  b«  caUed.  unleee  some  n«- 
UooAl  wnergvacy  exhausted  Um  next  year's 
pool  of  men. 

WbUe  Utere  would  b«  no  educaUonal  de- 
feroMnt  In  the  lottery  system,  tbere  would 
be  •  provision  that  In  peacetime  there  could 
*>•  »  postponement  for  educaUunal  purposes 
Tbus,  one  who  was  called  by  the  lottery  sys- 
tem at  ace  olneteen  but  who  wished  to  flu- 
Isb  college  would  be  permitte<1  to  do  so  in 
peaoetime.  but  upon  graduuUon  he  would 
ent«r  the  service.  There  would  be  no  defer- 
ment for  graduate  studies.  The  present  hard- 
sblp  exemptions  would  be  conunued 

This  method  is  the  fairest  possible  for  se- 
lactaig  a  relatively  small  number  of  drafte^^8 
from  among  a  very  large  pool  of  young  men 
whose  situations  do  nut  differ,  one  from  the 
other.  The  present  system  makes  Its  choices 
under  four  thousand  slightly  different  sets 
of  rules.  My  plan  would  replace  these  with 
a  single  national  selection  system,  in  which 
all  jomag  men  would  stand  an  equal  chance 
of  (Mine  called.  It  would  operate  clearly  and 
In  the  open,  without  possibility  of  bliis  or 
XaTorlUam. 

Bvsntu&lly.  I  hope  we  can  make  even  more 
Important  changes  In  our  draft  laws  If  a 
Ume  oomes  when  we  can  cut  down  on  other 
parts  of  the  defense  budget,  we  should  Im- 
prove the  pay  and  Incentlvee  of  military  life. 
and  further  reduce  draft  calls  In  time  of 
peace,  other  kinds  af  service—  In  the  Peace 
Corpe  or  parts  of  our  own  country — could 
•ubetltute  for  military  duty  I  think  this 
kind  of  opportunity  would  call  forth  a  will- 
ing response  from  many  uf  our  nation's 
youth — not  because  It  Is  easy  work,  because 
tt  Is  l»ot:  not  because  It  Is  leas  dangerous. 
beeawse  there  are  dangers;  but  because  youth 
VMild  rather  create  than  destroy,  and  many 
fonng  Americans  would  rather  serve  their 
country  in  the  work  of  development  and  edu- 
caUon.  than  la  the  destructive,  though  vital 
work  of  wax  But  I  am  talking  about  what 
Chances  can  be  made,  as  a  practical  matter. 
by  Congress  in  the  next  six  months — and  the 
above  need  nK>re  time  to  work  out. 

Reform  of  the  draft  would  be  a  must  even 
If  none  of  our  men  were  in  combat  The  way 
WW  determine  which  of  our  men  ahaa  serve 
In  the  military  affects  our  Integrity  as  a  so- 
ctecy.  But  today  it  U  doubly  important  The 
Inequities  we  tolerate  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  Life  and  death  When  we  send 
OB*  young  man  to  war  and  let  another  go  u> 
school.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  be  sure  we 
have  derleed  the  fairest  way  humanly  pos- 
sible to  choose  between  them. 

I  Ao  not  claim  perfection  for  my  proposals. 
Bat  they  sre  a  significant  lmproTea>ent  over 
wlutt  WW  have.  And  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
tt  we  let  another  four  years  pass  without 
mafclny  changes,  we  will  have  failed  In  our 
r— ponelhl titl as  to  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica. Charles  Kettering  once  said.  "We  should 
all  be  ooncerned  about  the  future  because  we 
wtU  have  to  spend  the  reet  of  our  lives 
there."  The  youth  of  this  country  will  feel 
what  we  do  longer  than  anyone  else  If  we 
can  make  their  futures  more  certain,  and 
■tlli  keep  our  country  secure,  this  Congress 
will  have  made  an  Important  contribution 

Ml.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready 
to  yield  the  floor  on  my  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weat  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  dlstingniahed  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  has  made  his  case,  and 
bas  ml  Senators  on  notice  that  the  votes 
on  hlx  two  succeeding  amendments  will 
occur  in  rather  rapid  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  The 
eleik  wlU  call  the  rolL 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


P.ACIFIC.^TION    PROCJR.\M    IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Pre.sldent.  head- 
lines In  newspapers  across  llie  ciiuntry 
thi.s  morning  reported  that  American 
diplomatic  and  millUr>-  headquarters  in 
Saigon  have  underKone  a  .streamllninR, 
and  that  henceforth  the  pacification  of 
South  Vietnam,  known  as  the  revolution- 
ary development  program,  will  be  under 
direct  military  command. 

WWle  this  development  itself  may  be 
only  what  adminl.stratlon  omciais  say  it 
Is— that  it  will  enable  US  civilian  ofli- 
ciaLs  to  draw  more  efficiently  upon  the 
personnel  and  logistical  assets  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam— I  believe  it  is 
timely  now  to  a.sk  what  it  might  become. 
I  think  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty 
to  millions  of  Americans  If  we  did  not 
ask,  What  are  the  prospecus  that  what  is 
termed  today,  a  new  management  con- 
cept' will  turn  out  tomorrow  to  be  the 
assignment  of  U  3  forces  to  carry  out  the 
pAClflcation  of  South  Vletman?" 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
now  approaching  a  poUcy  plateau  Just 
as  Important  as  those  which  led  to 
drastically  Increased  Involvement  of 
US  troops  in  the  south,  and  the  Initia- 
tion of  U.S  bombing  Ui  the  north.  The 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
the  right  and  the  need  to  know  If  a 
major  change  Is  anticipated  In  our  na- 
tional policy  in  Vietnam,  and  the  ad- 
mlnL"!tratlon  would  be  serving  the  na- 
tional interest  if  It  announced  the 
chances  of  a  change  before  ratlier  than 
alter  tlie  fact  The  American  people  and 
their  representatives  In  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  Informed  if  the  admirdstra- 
tlon  Is  about  to  embark  upon  a  program 
that  was  once  the  basic  responsibility  of 
the  Vietrmmese  people,  and  could  very 
well  become  another  step  in  the  Amerl- 
canlzaUon  of  the  entire  conflict.  Mr. 
President,  the  course  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, and  the  splrallng  American  par- 
ticipation In  It,  has  been  an  almost  un- 
broken series  of  promising  programs  fol- 
lowed by  disappointing  results  followed 
by  Increased  U.S.  Involvement  followed 
by  promising  programs.  I  have  no  doubts 
that  had  we  asked  searching  questions 
about  the  prospects  In  Vietnam  5  years 
ago  rather  than  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  soothed  by  administration  reassur- 
ances, we  would  not  find  ourselves  sink- 
ing further  Into  an  Asian  quagmire  to- 
day. I  do  not  believe  that  announced 
reorganization  In  the  administration  of 
the  pacification  program,  in  and  of  It- 
self, Is  Intended  to  be  either  a  deception 
or  a  reassurance.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  lessen  the  possibility  of  the 
creation  of  a  Frankenstein  monster  If  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the  revolu- 
tionary development  program  are  thor- 


oughly aired  before   the  Congress  and 
the  American  p>eople. 

For  Instance: 

First  What  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  Vietnamese,  with  American  guid- 
ance, to  secure  for  themselves  the  ap- 
proximately 2.500  hamlets  In  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Second  What  have  been  the  results  in 
those  areas  where  U.S.  forces  are  already 
carrying  out  the  pacification  program? 

Third.  What  happens  when  US.  forces 
secure  a  hamlet,  and  then  pull  out? 

Fourth.  What  effect  does  direct  Amer- 
ican Involvement  In  the  pacification 
program  have  upon  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Vietnamese  and  our  forces 
there? 

Fifth  In  those  cases  where  American 
forces  have  taken  over  pacification,  have 
we  done  so  at  the  request  of  local  civilian 
authorities'  Military  authorities? 

SLxth  How  many  villages  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  are  under  Vletcong 
control? 

Seventh  How  many  Americans  are 
now  Involved  In  the  pacification  of  the 
delta? 

Eighth.  Is  a  significant  Increase  In 
American  forces  In  the  delta  anticipated? 

Ninth.  Have  local  ofDclals  In  the  delta 
asked  for  Increased  American  military 
support? 

Tenth.  Is  pacification  In  the  delta  re- 
lated In  any  way  to  the  recent  reported 
requests  for  additional  US.  forces  for 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  President,  meaningful  discussion 
of  the  political  and  military  situation  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  US.  commitment  to 
It,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  muted  and 
had  httle  or  no  effect  upon  the  course  of 
events  I  urge  the  administration  to  take 
this  opportunity,  before  events  have  out- 
distanced policy,  to  explain  the  present 
situation  with  regard  to  security  and 
pacification  in  South  Vietnam. 

WiUle  we  strive  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  civil  war  In  the  south, 
and  the  aggression  from  the  north,  let  us 
carefully  analyze  all  the  ramifications  of 
an  American  takeover  In  the  \illages  and 
in  the  countryside  of  Vietnam.  Would 
such  a  takeover  amount  to  a  long-term 
and  massive  American  occupation  In 
order  to  secure  a  postwar  Vietnamese 
Government  for  years  to  come?  Let  us 
be  alert  to  the  opportunities  and  aware 
of  the  problems  that  will  go  hand-ln- 
hand  with  Increased  American  domi- 
nance of  what  was  once  a  Vietnamese 
responsibility.  Let  the  administration  ex- 
plain to  all  Americans  Just  what  their 
responsibilities  In  Vietnam  are,  before 
It  asks  all  Americans  to  shoulder  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  pacification 
of  South  Vietnam  can  only  succeed 
under  the  leadership  and  initiative  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  administration  will  not  think 
It  necessary  to  take  over  an  operation 
that,  while  difficult  for  the  Vietnamese. 
Is  probably  Impossible  for  Americans,  as 
It  was  for  the  French  before  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  per- 
ceptive and  disturbing  report  about 
Vietnam  by  Mr.  Stewart  Alsop.  which 
appeared  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
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on  March  25,  1967,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  followa: 

Thx  PEBsmDrr's  Nezi  Bic  DacisKMr 

I  With  an  American  election  in  sight — bvt 
no  erui  to  the  war — Lfndon  Johnson  may  de~ 
nde  to  order  U  S.  forces  to  'pacify'  the  ffuer- 
Hiia-tnfested  Mekong  Delta.  A  Post  editor 
tells  why  this  would  be  a  tragic  error.) 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

The  American  military  In  Vietnam  liave  a 
consuming  poaalon  for  bricfinc  reportera 
Most  of  these  cndteaa  brlcOngs  are  both  te- 
dious and  unlnformative.  But  a  briefing  I 
got  from  a  haodsocnc,  high-ranking  officer  at 
Marine  headquarters  In  Eluiang  succinctly 
klghllghted  the  two  most  Important  facts 
abuut  the  Vietnamese  war. 

"We  have  four  missions  here."  the  Marine 
officer  said  briskly.  "The  first  Is  to  establish 
secure  bases.  No  sweat,  already  done.  The 
■eoood  Is  to  search  out  and  destroy  the  enemy 
main  farces.  We'll  have  completed  that  mis- 
sion by  the  end  of  1067 — nuiybe  sooner."  His 
voice  reflected  an  absolute  confidence. 

"Then  what?" 

"Our  third  mission  Is  to  pacify  the  popu- 
lated areas  along  the  cuaat,  make  them  secure 
from  the  V.C.,  and  our  fourth  mission" — 
suddenly  his  voles  sounded  less  eonfldent — 
"Is  to  prepare  the  way  so  sventuaUy  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  take  over  from  us." 

"How  long  wlU  that  take?" 

"Maybe  five  years,  maybe  ten,  maybe 
longer — but  for  Uod's  sake  don't  quote  me." 
Hs  paused,  then  added,  "The  trouble  Is 
tliey're  after  a  quick  fix  back  In  Washington, 
and  there  Just  Isn't  any." 

The  Marine  officer's  brisk  Initial  confidence 
underlines  the  first  Important  fact  about  the 
«-ar  In  'Vietnam — the  fact  that  the  American 
forces  are  rapidly  wlniUng  the  war  they  were 
sent  there  to  fight.  This  war  Is  being  fought 
mostly  In  the  Jungles  and  the  lightly  popu- 
lated areas  north  of  Saigon  and  Inland  from 
the  coast.  It  U  the  war  against  the  enemy 
"main  forces." 

According  to  Army  Intelllgeitce  estimates, 
the  main  forces  consist  of  between  160  and 
IRQ  battalions,  each  with  600  men  at  full 
strength,  well  armed  largely  with  Chinese 
copies  of  Russian  infantry  weapons.  More 
than  half  the  main  forces  are  North  Viet- 
namese regular  soldiers:  the  rest  are  tiard- 
core  Viet  Cong.  Unless  every  combat  com- 
mander I  Interviewed  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Vietnam  Is  optimistic  to  the  point  of  insan- 
ity, this  war  Is  being  won.  The  main  forces 
are  being  dertroyed  as  effective  fighting  units. 

The  Marine  officer's  sudden  loss  of  confi- 
dence underlines  the  second  important  fact 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam — the  fact  Uiat 
another  'war  is  going  on  there,  and  that  this 
second  war  ts  not  being  won.  This  is  the  war 
against  the  'Viet  Oong  "Infrastructure"  for 
control  of  South  Vietnam's  3.500  or  so  vil- 
lages. The  Infrastructure  Is  the  Communist 
shadow-govemment,  and  In  much  of  South 
Vietnam  It  Is  the  real  government,  collecting 
taxes,  recruiting  ruthlessly,  exercising  an  In- 
creasingly harsh  discipline. 

The  war  to  "pacify"  the  vinages  has  been 
almost  whoHy  the  responsibility  of  the  Sai- 
gon government's  armed  forces.  Even  where 
the  Saigon  government  forces  are  phyBlcally 
in  control  of  an  area,  the  Infrastructure  stUl 
operates,  nke  a  grim  and  murderous  ghost, 
constantly  making  Its  presence  known  in 
ways  brilliantly  calculated  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment cannot  guarantee  their  security.  In 
much  of  the  Mekong  Delta,  a  vast  semi- 
swamp  swarming  'with  people,  the  infra- 
stracfore  Is  actually  stronger  than  It  was 
a  year  ago. 
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This  le  why — barring  a  negotiated  settle- 
■MBt  ot  the  war — Prealdent  Johnson  Is  soon 
going  to  have  to  make  a  crucial  decision.  Be 
Is  going  to  have  to  decide  whether  Antericaa 
troop*  sbonid  be  given  the  mission  of  pacify- 
ing the  delta  and  the  other  heavily  popa- 
lated  areas  along  tke  coast. 

This  looming  dertslen,  which  only  ttie 
PreeldeBt  can  make,  t*  at  least  as  Important 
■a  his  deddona  in  liMK:  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  Mnd  U.S.  combat  troops  te 
South  Vietnam.  Experienced  American  ci- 
vilian oilcials  In  SeigoB  believe  that  if  U.S. 
forces  are  given  the  padftcation  mission,  our 
total  troop  commitment  Is  certain  to  in- 
crease drastieally.  They  also  believe  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  war  will  change,  that  the 
American  Army  will  become,  In  effect,  a  semi- 
permanent army  of  occupation,  and  that 
South  Vietnam  will  be  an  American  colony 
m  an  but  name. 

For  such  reasons  the  President's  two  chief 
cirltlan  sdvlseri  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war — Secretary  of  IJefense  Robert  McNamara 
and  White  House  aide  Robert  Komer — both 
oppose  giving  American  forces  the  padflca- 
tlon  mission:  But  many  respected  military 
men  argue  that  U.S.  forces  must  pacify  the 
populated  areas.  Their  logic  Is  simple: 

The  South  Vietnamese  can't  do  the  Job. 
Thenton  Americans  must  do  the  Job,  or  the 
war  will  never  end."  And  the  President's  un- 
derstandable eagerness  to  get  the  war  over 
with  before  November,  1888.  is  so  great  that 
In  Saigon  the  pressure  from  the  'White  House 
is  known  as  "the  blowtorch."  This  is  why  the 
argument  of  the  military  men,  as  often  In 
the  past,  may  in  the  end  prevail. 

But  con  Americans  do  the  Job?  The  place 
to  look  for  an  answer  to  this  question  is 
in  the  area  around  the  Marine  headquarters 
in  Danang.  The  B4arlne«  have  had  an  explicit 
mission  to  pacify  this  area —  except  for  one 
experimental  Army  battalion  In  the  delta, 
only  the  Mailnea  have  been  assigned  this 
miiaion.  For  Botng  on  two  years  now  they 
have  worked  earnestly  at  the  task.  "Marines 
have  learned,'*  says  a  Danang  press  release, 
"that  to  win  this  war  they  must  not  only 
liberate  the  people,  they  must  also  win  their 
hearts  and  trust." 

To  "liberate  the  people" — that  is,  pacify 
the  vllisges — the  Marines  have  developed  a 
special  technique,  which  they  call  "County 
Fair."  They  s-urround  a  village  by  surprise, 
at  night,  and  then  move  into  It  at  first  light 
with  a  detachment  of  Vietnamese  army  or 
p<rilce.  Ail  the  people  are  herded  Into  a  tent, 
or  other  central  place.  AH  those  attempting 
to  escape  are  shot,  of  course.  In  ame  County 
Fair  last  year  4S  'Viet  Cong  were  killed  and 
17  captured. 

When  the  ahootlng  ends,  county  Fair  be- 
gins. Concerts  are  given,  and  movies  shown, 
to  keep  the  Ttllagera  entertained.  Marine 
dentists  move  through  the  crowd,  treating 
bad  teeth.  A  hearty  meal  la  served — fried 
chicken  and  Ice  cream,  perhaps.  While  aB 
this  Is  going  on,  the  "▼O-e" — those  suspected 
of  being  Viet  Oaag — are  put  xmder  guard 
and  bundled  off  to  Interrogation  camps.  In  a 
hard-core  village,  most  males  of  military  age 
end  up  In  the  VC-e  category.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  the  'women,  children  and  old  men 
who  are  left  are  given  80  piastres  apiece — 
about  60  cents — and  allowed  to  return  to 
their  houses.  Then  the  Marines  move  on. 

n  Is  worth  trying  to  Imagine  what  a 
County  Fair  in  an  American  town  might  be 
like.  This  exercise  in  imagination  wUl  sug- 
gest why  It  has  always  been  Immensely  dtffl- 
cult  for  a  foreign  army  to  deal  with  a  well- 
organised,  deeply  entrenched  guerrilla  move- 
ment. 

Imagine,  then,  huge,  smelly,,  alien  men 
with  strangely  shaped  eyea,  averaging  about 
eight  feet  tall,  moving  tnto  an  American 
town  by  surprise,  at  dawn,  shooting  aU  those 
who  attempt  to  escape,  and  herding  the  rest 


of  the  people  Into  ttic  town  hall  or  the  movie 
house.  Imagine  the  foreign  music  and  enter- 
tainment, the  strange,  rich  food,  the  enor- 
mous dentists  moving  tlsrovgb  the  cit>wd, 
peering  Into  people's  mouth*  and,  despite 
their  protesU,  smlBagly  pulltn^  out  their 
teeth.  Imagine  seeing  almoet  aU  the  young 
men  at  the  town  loaded  tBt«  trucks  and 
taken  away,  while  the  wotncn  aad  children 
and  old  men  are  each  glwa  60  cenU  and 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 

What  would  be  the  reaction  of  tbe  people 
of  an  American  town?  Would  they  really  give 
the  big  alien  men  "their  hearts  and  trust"? 
Unless  It  Is  supposed  that  the  people  In  a 
Vietnamese  village  are  totally  unlike  the 
people  of  an  American  town — or  any  other 
town  on  earth — the  question  answers  Itself. 

The  Marines  are  full  of  good  win  and  good 
deeds — they  repair  roads,  build  schools,  dis- 
tribute "maternity  kits"  to  naothers,  and 
smhes  and  candy  to  "children.  They  go  to 
great  lengths  to  avoid  bombing  population 
centers  (contrary  to  the  myth,  a  bombed-out 
village  is  a  very  rare  sight  in  South  'Vietnam ) , 
and  as  a  matter  of  policy  they  accept  casual- 
ties to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  brutality 
to  the  civilian  population. 

Yet  the  fact  remains:  There  Is  a  deadly 
incompatibility  between  winning  "the  hearts 
and  trust"  of  the  vUlagers,  and  kllhng,  cap- 
turing, or  carting  off  to  Interrogation  cenpters 
most  of  the  village's  young  men.  The  basic 
Job  of  the  Marines,  after  all,  is  not  to  dle- 
trlbute  midwife  kits  but  to  kUl  or  capture 
the  V.C.  That,  as  the  Marines  say,  "is  the 
name  of  the  game."  In  the  heavily  populated 
areas  It  Is  a  confusing  game.  "Well  nap  the 
bastards."  said  a  young  Marine  officer  de- 
sert Ding  his  plans  for  clearing  a  village  which 
had  already  been  cleared  once  then  reln- 
flltrated  by  the  V.C,  "TSut  the  trouble  is  we 
don't  know  who  to  zap."  Inevitably  the  wrong 
people  sometimes  get  eapp>ed,  and  this  doee 
not  help  to  win  "the  hearts  and  trust"  of 
the  survivors. 

The  Marines,  who  are  tmaccustomed  to 
failure,  make  hopeful  public  noises  about  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  accomplishing 
their  pacification  mission.  But  all  yo^a  really 
have  to  do  is  to  examine  their  own  statistics 
to  see  why  the  Marine  officer  quoted  above 
made  his  gloomy  forecast  of  "maybe  five 
years,  maybe  ten.  maybe  longer";  and  also 
why,  if  American  forces  are  assigned  the 
pacification  mission  In  the  delta,  a  big  Amer- 
ican Army  is  likely  to  be  bogged  down  in 
'Vietnam  for  a  generation  or  more. 

The  Marines  claimed,  when  I  'was  in  Da- 
nang, that,  of  189  villages  in  the  area  under 
their  control,  about  40  had  been  "80  percent 
pacified"  since  the  Marines  began  arriving  in 
March,  1986.  There  are  about  3,500  vlllagee  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  I  remarked  Jokingly  to 
one  officer  that,  at  this  rate,  it  woold  take 
thera  about  89  years  to  pacify  the  country. 
He  dldnt  smile.  "Oh,  no."  he  said.  "I  don"t 
think  It  will  take  that  long." 

It  may  not  take  that  long,  but  if  you  drive 
from  Danang  to  Hoi  An,  a  provincial  capital 
that  Is  a  40-mlnute  Jeep  ride  away,  you  begin 
to  sense  why  It  could  take  ."v  very  long  time. 
The  road  was  only  recently  opened  for  traffic, 
and  on  -the  day  I  made  the  trip  some  'Viet 
Cong  had  been  throwing  grenades  at  a  con- 
voy up  ahead.  Off  to  one  side,  a  company  of 
Marines  was  engaged  in  a  brisk  fire  fight 
with  V.C.  near  a  vlllage. 

In  Hot  An,  an  Army  major  who  was  an 
"adviser"  to  the  province  chief  said  that  the 
day  before  he  and  the  chief  had  visited 
one  of  the  80-percent-pacUIed  villages.  Jiist 
in  time,  the  chief  Iiad  noticed  there  was  no 
one  In  the  streets,  a  sure  sign  that  the  V.C. 
had  moved  back  in.  They  made  a  fast  U-turn 
In  their  Jeep  and  got  out.  -with  bullets 
whistling  about  their  tieads. 

Clearly  an  area  which  is  80  percent  paci- 
fied remains  20  percent  unpaelfled.  "To  teU 
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joa  fba  truth."  lald  •  Vajine  officer  In  • 
at  of  c&ndor  (luring  th*t  drlT*  to  Hoi 
I  oant  r«»liy  say  tbAt  any  place  around 
b«i«  U  raaUy  p*clfled.  Am  aoon  aa  we  move 
out,  tlM  V.C.  moTea  right  ttack  In." 

Tta«  pacification  mlaalon  U.  In  ahort.  a 
hUtooualy  difficult  mlaslon  (or  American 
troops  to  perform.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
wlaa  and  knowledgeable  people — military  a« 
wall  aa  dnuan,  Vletnaxneae  aa  well  aa  Amerl- 
cax> — It  la  an  impo*tibU  mlsalon  (or  Axnerl- 
caa  troopa  to  perform. 

A  tartUlant  young  State  Department  man 
who  haa  baen  in  Vietnam,  off  and  on.  (or  (our 
yaara,  Mja.  "The  American  combat  troopa  are 
<toUi(  a  wonderful  job  flghtlng  the  main 
foreaa  out  in  the  boondocka.  But  In  the  pop- 
ulatad  areaa  they're  like  blind  glanta.  aium- 
bllns  about  among  pygmiee,  stepping  on 
■oma  and  killing  them,  being  pinched  and 
prtokad  and  bitten  by  others  Only  the  Vlet- 
n>maai  can  root  the  Viet  Cong  out  of  the 
TlUagaa.  and  they've  got  to  learn  how — that'* 
tba  only  way  thla  war  can  be  won." 

An  artlculat*  Vietnam eae  village  prleat  in 
ttoa  dalta.  who  haa  been  twice  wounded  In 
battles  with  the  Viet  Cong,  aaya.  "You  Amer- 
icans must  fight  the  big  battles,  but  the 
pacification  of  the  villages  must  be  left  to 
tha  Vietnamese.  Otherwise,  It  wlU  be  the 
Brandt  story  all  over  again.  If  your  Ameri- 
cana mo^e  Into  the  villages,  you  will  occupy 
ua.  Ilka  the  French,  and  then  you  will  surely 


All  this  suggests  why  virtually  all  the 
sanlor  American  clTiitan  officials  In  both 
Waablngton  and  Saigon  are  resisting  the  mil- 
itary Impulse  to  commit  large  numbers  of 
American  troops  to  the  pacification  mission 
In  the  delta.  A  compromise  plan  has  been 
adopted,  which  calls  (or  sending  a  maximum 
of  At*  vs.  Infantry  battalions  Into  the  delta 
tills  ysar,  to  hit  the  Viet  Cong's  main  base 
araas  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Plain  o( 
Heads,  west  o(  Saigon  But  the  main  part  o( 
tiM  Job  of  pacifying  the  villages  will  be  left 
to  tha  Vietnamese 

The  Vietnamese  army.  Idiotically  trained 
by  Amarlcans  as  a  small  cumbersome  replica 
at  tlia  big.  cumbersome  American  Army,  will 
ba  ratralned  as  a  "People's  Army."  Its  men 
will  ba  taught  the  techniques  of  "civic  ac- 
tum**— building  roads  and  scboolhouses.  per- 
hapa  aren  distributing  midwife  kits,  smiles 
and  candy.  The  soldiers  will  be  paid  and  (ed 
innmtgtt  ao  that  they  do  not  have  to  steal 
ehlckans  from  the  villagers  In  order  to  get 
a  squaia  meal,  and  they  will  be  brought  out 
of  thatr  barracks.  Into  the  rUlagss,  to  protect 
tha  villagers  (rom  the  guerrillas. 

Under  ths  Vietnamese  army's  protection, 
a  thousand  or  more  59-man,  all -Vietnamese 
"Rerolutlonary  Development  teams"'  will 
mora  Into  the  villages,  teaching  the  vlllagera 
to  work  together  (or  their  own  economic  ad- 
Tantaga  and  (or  security  against  the  V  C. 
Thess  "RX).  teams"  wUl  have  the  main  Job 
of  Identifying  and  rooting  out  the  VC  in- 
frastructure In  the  villages.  Gradually  -  1( 
tha  new  plan  works — ths  authority  of  the 
Saigon  government  will  spread  throughout 
tba  populated  areas,  while  the  V  C  shadow- 
govemznent  (ades  away  Meanwhile,  on  the 
Anarlcan  side,  the  direction  o(  the  pacifica- 
tion program  will  remain  firmly  In  civilian 
bands. 

Tbat  Is  the  scenario.  Will  It  workf  In  the 
past,  numerous  similar  plans  (or  pacKylng 
tha  Vietnamese  countryside  have  been  at- 
tecapted.  All  of  them  have  (ailed.  Aware  o( 
this,  the  UJ9.  civilian  officials  who  are  chiefly 
rsaponslble  (or  the  new  plan  are  blowing  no 
adranca  trumpets.  But  they  cite  certain  rea- 
sons why  this  plan  Just  inlgbt  work  where 
the  others  have  failed. 

Flnt.  there  Is  beginning  to  ba  a  hope — a 
faint  but  growing  hope — that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  there  nuty  actually  t>e  a  legitimate 
drlllan  government  In  Saigon,  with  real  na- 
tional roots.  This  Is  the  $ine  qxta  non.  There 


will  also  be  village  and  hamlet  elections  this 
year,  which  will  give  the  local  village  chiefs, 
hitherto  Saigon  appointees,  a  measure  of 
genuine  local  authority  and  support. 

Second,  the  retraining  o(  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee  army,  though  It  will  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult Job  Is  surely  not  an  absolutely  Impos- 
sible job.  Third  and  finally,  there  are  already 
more  than  300  R.D  teams  In  the  field,  and 
some  of  them,  at  least,  have  proved  to  be 
surprisingly  effective  I  spent  a  day  In  Blnh 
Dlnh  province,  visiting  several  villages  where 
the  Vietnamese  RX)  teams  were  at  work — 
building  achoolhouses.  Improving  Irrigation, 
organizing  village  centers  and  the  like.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  a  bit  Boy  Scoutlsb,  but 
I  confess  I  was  impressed,  despite  an  Initial 
skepticism.  I  remember  particularly  a  big 
blackboard  put  up  by  an  RX>  team  In  the 
center  o(  a  village,  which  listed  about  half  a 
dozen  names  The  names,  the  leader  of  the 
team  explained,  were  those  of  the  Commu- 
nists In  the  village  I  asked  what  his  team 
did  about  these  people 

"We  don't  do  anything."  the  leader  re- 
plied "We  Just  want  everybody  to  know  who 
they  are  "  This  answer  Indicates  the  kind  o( 
thing  the  Vietnamese  can  do  In  the  villages 
that  no  .American  could  possibly  do 

In  short,  the  new  plan-  given  time — Just 
migh.t  work  But  already  there  are  military 
mutterlugs  to  be  heard  that.  1(  the  plan  does 
not  show  slctns  o(  really  working  "  by  spring, 
then  the  .Americans  wUl  have  to  take  on  the 
pacification  Job  There  U  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  the  new  plan  will  begin  "really 
working""  by  this  spring — or.  In  all  prob- 
ability, by  next  spring  or  the  next  a(ter  that. 

As  month  (oUows  month.  there(ore.  with 
"the  blowtorch"  burning  constantly  hotter. 
it  will  be  rather  surprising  K  the  five  U  S 
battalions  in  the  delta  do  not  multiply  until 
those  "blind  giants"  are  stumbling  about  In 
all  the  thousands  o(  villages  and  hamlets  o( 
the  Mekung  Delta  The  British  are  said  to 
have  acq\ilred  an  empire  In  a  fit  o(  absent- 
mlndednees  We  Americana  may  be  about  to 
acquire  a  colony  In  a  fit  o(  Impatience 

I  asked  a  brilliant  senior  official  In  Saigon, 
who  is  one  o(  the  authors  o(  the  new  plan, 
how  long  It  might  take  be(ore  the  plan 
really  began  to  succeed. 

"Maybe  five  years,  maybe  ten.  maybe 
more."  he  said,  using  precisely  the  same 
words  the  Marine  officer  had  used  ""The 
trouble  is  that  Washington  Just  wont  (ace 
up  to  the  nature  o(  the  conunltment  here  "" 
The  United  States  Is  almost  certainly  caught 
In  what  Mao  Tse-tung  calls  "'the  protracted 
war"— a  long.  long  test  of  will  and  staying 
power  which.  If  Mao"s  doctrine  Is  correct,  the 
Communists  must  win  In  the  end.  That  Is 
""the  nature  of  the  commitment" 

No  American  official  or  officer  In  Vietnam 
is  ready  to  concede  that  Maos  doctrine  Is 
correct,  but  five  years  was  the  Uncfst  esti- 
mate I  heard  o(  the  time  we  would  need  to 
prove  It  incorrect.  Some  estimates  run  much 
higher  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  (ormer  chief 
British  military  adviser  In  South  Vietnam 
and  architect  o(  the  victory  over  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  In  Malaya,  writes  ""The 
Americans  alone  cannot  win  this  war.  They 
can  only  set  the  stage  (or  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  win  their  war  .  That  will  In- 
evitably take  time — ten.  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty  years  " 

The  American  mind  Instinctively  rejects 
the  notion  o(  the  grisly  little  ^"ar  still  being 
(ought  ""ten.  fideen.  or  even  twenty  years'" 
(rom  now  "Americans  do  not  like  long,  In- 
conclusive wars,  and  this  Is  going  to  be  a 
long.  Inconclusive  war,""  North  Vietnamese 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  told  French  his- 
torian Bernard  Pall  In  19fl2,  as  Pall  reported 
In  a  Post  article  that  year  A  (ew  weeks  ago, 
Dong  told  Nev  York  Tirnes  correspondent 
Harrison  Salisbury  almost  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

There  are,  theoretically,  two  ways  the  war 


could  end  In  the  reasonably  near  (uture — 
by  a  negotiated  settlement,  or  by  victory 
(or  one  side  or  the  other.  As  this  la  written. 
talks  between  Washington  and  Hanoi  about 
ending  the  war  seem  more  likely  than  ever 
belore.  But  talking  Is  one  thing,  achieving  an 
agreed  settlement  another.  The  best-ln- 
(ormed  officials  In  Washington  and  Saigon 
renruiln  pro(oundly  skeptical  about  the 
chances  o(  a  negotiated  settlenaent  In  the 
near  (uture.  There  are  many  reasons  (or 
this,   but  the  basic  reason  Is  simple. 

The  North  Vietnamese  leaders  have  said 
again  and  again — and  again — that  they  will 
settle  the  war  only  1(  the  Viet  Cong  p>olltlcal 
organization,  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
Is  recognized.  In  effect,  as  the  real  govern- 
ment o(  South  Vietnam.  The  evidence — in- 
cluding the  (act  that  they  have  rlaked  the 
very  existence  of  their  state  to  attain  this 
objecive — suggests  that  the  Hanoi  Commu- 
nists mean  exactly  what  they  say. 

The  United  States  has  taken  more  th.m 
7,000  deaths  precisely  In  order  to  prevent 
the  N  L.F.  from  t>ecomlng  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  It  seems  almost  Inconcelv- 
sble  that  Lyndon  Johnson  or  any  other 
American  President  will  abandon  that  ob- 
jective. Between  these  two  positions  there 
Is  not  much  room  (or  compromise. 

It  Ls  not  Impossible  that.  If  the  war  goes 
biidly  enough  for  them,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese high  command  will  decide  to  liquidate 
the  war.  at  least  temporarily,  and  accept  the 
best  terms  they  can  get.  That  Is  the  way  the 
Korean  war  ended.  But  there  Is  no  real  evi- 
dence, as  this  Is  written,  that  the  Hanoi  lead- 
ers have  any  Intention  at  all  of  liquidating 
the  war  on  any  terms  but  their  own. 

In  theory,  s  settlement  might  be  negotiated 
directly  between  some  future  civilian  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  and  the  N.LF  But  this  too 
seems  at  best  only  remotely  conceivable 
The  depth  of  the  hatred  this  war  has  en- 
gendered tends  to  be  underestimated  by 
Americans.  A  high  American  diplomat  was 
given  the  Job  o(  F>er8uadlng  South  Vietnam- 
ese Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  to  accept  the 
American -sponsored  "Program  o(  National 
Reconciliation"  promulgated  at  the  Manila 
Conference. 

"Sir."  said  Ky,  "you  do  not  understand 
The  Communist  leaders  consider  me  a  traitor 
and  If  they  catch  me,  they  will  first  tortiue 
me  and  then  kill  me  I  consider  them  traitors 
and,  naturally,  l(  I  catch  them,  I  will  do  the 
same  " 

It  Is  Just  barely  possible  that,  at  some  time 
in  the  rather  distant  future,  a  stable  and 
sel(-assured  civilian  government  in  Saigon 
might  negotiate  a  settlement  with  a  much- 
weakened  Viet  Cong.  But  (or  the  (oceseeable 
(uture  all  doors  to  a  negotiated  settlement 
seem  to  be  closed  I  (ound  nobody  In  Saigon 
who  believed  that  they  could  be  opened  by 
dropping  more  bombs  on  North  Vietnam; 
by  dropping  no  bombs  at  all;  by  "dumping" 
Ky,  by  retiring  to  "enclaves";  or  by  any  of 
the  other  expedients  heatedly  debated  at 
home 

The  only  other  way  the  war  might  end  soon 
Is  by  the  victory  o(  one  side 

A  Communist  military  victory  over  the 
Amerlcar.  (orces  In  Vietnam  Ls  now  Incon- 
ceivable. Until  recently  the  American  high 
command  hoped,  and  at  least  half  believed, 
that  a  U.S  military  victory  over  the  Com- 
munist main  (orces  might  lead  to  a  sort  o( 
unraveling  process  In  the  Viet  Cong.  The 
Viet  Cong  has  unquestionably  been  badly 
hurt  In  1966,  (or  the  first  time,  the  desertion 
rate  from  the  V  C  was  roughly  equal,  pro- 
portionately, to  the  desertion  rate  from  the 
Si>uth  Vietnamese  army.  But  the  experts  on 
Viet  Cong  tactics  study  masses  of  evidence — 
prisoner  interrogations,  reports  of  defectors, 
and  the  like — and  they  agree  that  the  hard- 
core guerrilla  Infrastructure  Is  Intact. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  calls  the 
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infrastructure  'the  real  cancer,**  and  until 
that  oaaeer  Is  snecessfiiily  removad,  tba  war 
wis  go  on.  A  stKldcB  ttttafmn  cC  Viat  Cons 
morale,  with  a  breakdown  of  tbo  bHhorto 
rigid  discipline,  and  mass  defections  to  tha 
pfcwermnsBt  side,  la  not  absolutely  rulad  out. 
But  it  seema  much  mora  likely  that  the  op- 
prj.tlon  on  "the  real  cancer"  will  take  years — 
.md  years. 

The  prospect  o(  a  long  war  fai  "Vietaana  is 
certainly  not  a  pleasant  proepect.  But— on 
one  condition — tt  may  not  be  quMe  so  un- 
bearable aa  K  seems.  The  American  caswalty 
rata  in  this  wai — somewhat  over  7,000  killed 
in  action  as  tlhls  Is  written — has  been  much 
lighter  than  the  rate  In  any  of  tha  three 
other  major  wars  we  have  fought  In  thla 
century.  The  great  majority  of  our  casualties 
occurred  tn  the  fierce  battles  of  lMC-0fl 
Hgatnst  ttia  enemy  main  torcaa.  As  the  proc- 
ess ol  chewing  up  the  main  forcea  continues, 
comparable  casualty  ratea  must  ba  expected 
during  this  year. 

If  tha  combat  conunanders  ars  right,  bow- 
ever,  the  main  farces  will  be  thoroughly 
chewed  up  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Then,  on 
condition  that  our  forcea  do  not  get  drawn 
Into  the  pacification  mission,  casualties 
should  be  reduced  sharply  by  half  or  more, 
according  to  one  expert.  Furthermore,  with 
the  basic  mission  of  the  U.S.  troop  cocnmlt- 
ment  completed .  the  total  (orc«  might  b«  cut 
back  to  300,000  men  or  even  lesa,  beginning 
early  in  1968 — a  passlblllty  which  political 
bookmakers  should  bear  In  mind.  And,  with 
the  completion  of  such  expensive  projects 
as  the  vast  Cam  Ranh  Bay  Installation,  war 
costs  could  probably  be  cut  back  from  tba 
present  level  of  more  than  «23  billion  a  year 
vo  tlO  billion  or  lesa 

Finally,  the  proapect  of  a  very  long  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  not  quite  so  Intolei-able  as  It 
may  seem  because  It  Is  a  different  kind  of 
war  from  any  we  have  fought  before.  For 
one  thing,  the  American  Army  in  Vietnam  Is, 
by  and  large,  a  professional  army,  and  a  man 
does  not  beeonte  a  profesetonta  soldier  tn 
order  to  avoid  wars.  For  another.  It  has  very 
little  In  common  with  the  oonvantlonal  30tb- 
eentiuy  Infantry  war.  with  threa  or  four 
divisions  crowded  Into  a  front  approximately 
10  miles  wide  and  10  miles  deep.  In  fact, 
the  ofllcerB  often  compara  Vietnam  to  the 
Indian  wars  durlnf  the  era  of  the  winning  of 
the  West. 

"Looks  kind  of  like  Custer's  last  staniV 
doesnt  It?"  a  Marina  battalion  cnramander 
said  of  hla  taolated  unit,  perched  on  a 
mound  near  the  DenUllt&rtaed  Zone,  its  weap- 
ons pointing  outward  In  every  direction. 
The  captain  of  an  Air  Cavalry  company, 
which  had  Just  landed  by  helicopter  In  a 
clearing  In  a  long  valley  farther  south,  said 
much  the  sama  thing. 

Somatln^s  theae  units,  suicidally  Isolated 
by  oonTonttonal-warfars  standards,  suSer 
Custsr'a  fate.  But  thanks  to  the  helicopter, 
which  can  provide  almost  Instant  reinforce- 
ment, and  to  close  air  and  airtUlery  support — 
with  the  accent  on  "cloee" — this  ta  Increas- 
ingly rare.  And  tha  war  In  Vietnam,  with  Its 
Wild  Wsat  flavcr,  provides  far  mora  opportu- 
nity for  Individual  Inltlatlva  and  smaU-unlt 
iLctlon  than  the  other  wars  we  have  fought 
lu  this  century. 

There  Is,  after  all,  adventure  as  well  as 
boredom  and  death  In  war--and  more  so  in 
this  war  than  In  most.  I  remember  the  steers- 
man ot  a  rlvsr-patrol  boat  on  the  **»>""g 
River  who  ap>olasked  aa  a  night  patrol  was 
coming  to  end  becansa  **we  dldnt  sbow  you 
much  actum."  Tba  boat  had  bean  shot  at 
uuce.  which  was  tpilte  enough  tor  me.  and 
I  asked  him  whather  be  enjoyad  bis  work. 

"That  river  gats  Mnda  bortng,-  be  said, 
"but  I  sure  do  enjoy  the  action."  I  looked 
at  htan  carefully,  and  It  "was  clear  tbat  ha  waa 
telling  tha  simple  truth.  He  waa  bavlnc  tba 
itdventtne  at  hla  llfa  In  Vietnam,  and  so  ara 


a  lot  cf  other  yoMBg  mes'.  Tbere  ara  a  tot 
more  young  men  who  bate  the  plaea.  of 
ootma,  knt,  partljr  tmcmmma  at  the  wtaa  rule 
that  a  man  goes  home  after  a  year,  morale 
in  Viatnam  la  hl^. 

AU.  wara  ara  borrlble.  bat  to  borrow  from  Or- 
well, some  "wars  arc  less  horrible  than  others. 
Pram  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  com- 
bat troopa  tnvrtved  In  H,  this  "war  Is  less 
horrlbla  than  moat.  This  la  why  the  proapect 
of  a  long  war  In  Vletnaia  does  not  seem  quite 
ao  tmbaaraUe  whan  viewed  up  close  aa  when 
seen  from  the  guUty  comfort  of  home.  In  any 
case,  we  may  have  to  bear  the  prospect  of  a 
long  war  simply  because  we  have  no  choice. 
It  seems  to  be  a  rule  of  history  that  great 
world  powers — and  by  the  accident  of  history 
we  have  become  the  world's  greatest — must 
pay  for  their  power  In  agony.  And  although 
the  war  In  'VletasaoB  Is  leas  horrible  than 
tba  other  waca  we  have  fought  In  this  cen- 
tury, th«  agony  la  real  enough. 

The  war  Is  also  an  untidy  and  unpredict- 
able war,  and  I  left  Vietnam  with  only  one 
strong  conviction.  If  the  President,  tn  his 
desperate  and  understandable  eagerness  to 
end  the  war  somehow,  gives  U.S.  forces  the 
pacification  mission,  pacification  will  become 
occapatlon,  and  South  Vietnam  will  become 
a  restless,  hostile  American  colony.  Then  the 
agony  arlll  be  deep  Indeed,  and  It  will  have 
no  visible  end  at  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  subsequently 
said:  Ifr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  new  developments  in  Viet- 
nam In  regard  to  the  pacification  pro- 
gram there.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
this  did  not  mean  the  United  States  is 
beglmstng  to  assume  an  even  larger  role 
and  an  even  greater  burden  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  social  revolution  in  that 
country. 

I  associate  mys^  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  likewise 
express  the  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  not  enlarge  Its  role  In  that  pacifica- 
tion prtjgrajn. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  al- 
ready, aa  a  practical  matter,  has  taken 
over  the  fighting  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  think  that  this  country  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  hold 
of  the  tiaciflcation  program,  and  to  take 
hold  at  the  social  revolution  in  its  own 
country  azid  make  It  work. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  express 
the  hope  agafai  that  the  administration 
will  seek  additional  support,  and  effec- 
tive support,  from  our  allies  throughout 
Asia  and  our  allies  in  Europe — and  also 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves,  to 
whom  we  have  committed  440,000  ground 
tro(4»  in  the  battles  there. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT  OP   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1432)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  laORSB.  Mr.  President,  I  a^  for 
the  jtas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  RU88KLL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  waa  not  printed,  and  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  give  it  as 
doae  an  examination  as  I  should  like  to 


give  to  an  amendment  of  this  impor- 
tance, but,  as  I  understand  it,  it  would 
do  trementloas  violence  to  the  authority 
and  the  status  of  the  local  draft  boards 
under  existing  law. 

At  one  time  or  another,  nearly  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  made  state- 
ments paying  trftrate  to  the  concept  of 
keeping  the  Ooremment  close  to  the 
people.  I  have  watched  the  operations 
of  Petieral  laws  for  many  years,  and  the 
only  one  that  I  can  recall  which  has  been 
tn  operation  over  a  period  of  years,  which 
has  kept  close  to  the  people  In  ifai  ad- 
ministration, has  been  the  law  affecting 
the  local  draft  boanls  and  their  classifi- 
cation of  registrants. 

If  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  should  prevail,  it 
would  seriously  cripple  the  autonomy 
and  the  authority  of  the  local  draft 
boards,  and  would  tend  to  force  them 
to  conform,  in  imiform  fashion,  to  any 
regulation  that  the  President  might 
promulgate. 

That  is  what  is  involved  here. 

If  you  believe  in  preserving  the  power 
of  the  local  draft  boards  to  judge  cases 
on  individual  merits,  you  will  vote  "No" 
on  this  amendment. 

If  you  think  that  they,  too,  should  be 
swept  up  in  this  broad  sweep  and  have 
everyone,  evenrwhere,  under  every  con- 
ceivable set  of  circumstances,  conform 
to  Federal  edicts  handed  down  from 
Washington,  you  will  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  disagree 
with  my  friend,  the  Senattn*  from  Geor- 
gia, that  the  effect  of  this  proposal  on 
the  local  draft  boards  would  be  that  it 
would  in  any  way  prevent  the  local  draft 
board  from  exercMng  its  Jurisdiction 
and  a;H>Iylng  a  uniform  principle  to  all 
boys  in  this  country  applicable  to  that 
individual  draft  board  and  to  the  boys 
under  its  Jurisdiction. 

What  I  said  in  my  speech  was  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  imiform  prizKiple  of  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  this  countir  in  the 
armed  services. 

Boy  "A"  should  not  receive  one  treat- 
ment in  State  "X"  and  boy  "B"  receive 
another  treatment  in  State  "Y." 

After  all,  this  is  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity to  serve  in  the  armed  services,  and 
there  should  be  not  the  slightest  basis  of 
a  different  policy  based  upon  the  prin- 
cipie  of  nonuniformity  wliich  presently 
prevails. 

We  ought  to  seek  to  remove  the  great 
criticism  that  is  developing  against  local 
draft  boards  because  of  the  repeated 
findings  that  uniform  policies  are  not  be- 
ing followed  by  the  local  draft  boards. 

It  is  the  cdd  story  again  as  to  whether 
we  will  have  a  Federal  policy  admin- 
istered (m  a  uniform  basis,  or  a  Federal 
policy  skdministered  on  a  capricious  and 
arbitrary  and  discretionary  basis  depend- 
ing upon  the  judgment  of  mere  men  and 
women  of  the  local  draft  boards,  rather 
than  upon  the  application  of  the  uniform 
rule  of  law  applicable  to  alL 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee. 
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We  bad  extensive  bearings  on  this  par- 
tleular  subject 

We  all  have  had  complaints  from  peo- 
ple who  do  not  think  that  they  have  been 
treated  fairly  under  the  particular  de- 
cisions of  an  Individual  draft  board. 

But  I  am  reassured  by  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  draft  boards  pass  on  the 
streets  the  fathers  of  those  boys  concern- 
ing whom  they  have  made  decisions. 
They  are  at  least  available  to  them  In 
the  large  cities. 

To  me.  It  would  be  extremely  unwise 
to  vest  the  Federal  Oovemment.  in  addi- 
tion to  all  that  It  has  now,  with  the  pow- 
er to  determine  these  decisions  that  can 
better  be  made  locally. 

I  therefore  urge  its  rejection- 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  some  experience  In  this  field.  I  served 
as  Governor   of  my  own  State  during 
more  than  3  years  of  World  War  n. 

I  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  the 
families  of  boys  who  were  drafted  and 
from  boys  who  were  serving  In  one  place 
or  another. 

I  bad  some  chance  to  know  the  willing- 
ness of  outstanding  citizens  to  serve  on 
our  local  draft  boards  and  on  our  appeal 
boards  and  in  the  State  of&ce  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

At  that  time— and  I  beUeve  It  Is  stUl 
the  case — the  finest  citizens  In  our 
State — and  I  am  sure  that  was  trvie  gen- 
erally— were  willing  to  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility, although  It  is  a  difDcult 
responsibility  to  handle. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  one  factor 
which  made  the  Selective  Service  System 
more  acceptable  to  the  average  family 
whose  boy  was  called  to  service,  rather 
than  the  boy  from  some  other  family. 
perhaps  next  door,  than  the  fact  that 
men  of  their  same  area,  men  whom  they 
saw  on  the  streets  every  day.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  so  aptly  said, 
were  the  ones  who  were  passing  upon 
the  qtiestlon. 

llieee  are  men  who  never  ran  for  elec- 
tive office,  men  who  did  not  want  elec- 
tive office.  They  were  generally  men  who 
were  most  independent  In  their  point  of 
view,  and  they  served  on  these  various 
boards.  Their  decisions  were  acceptable 
in  much  more  than  99  cases  out  of  100. 

I  would  hate  to  see  anything  happen 
that  would  centralize  or  federalize  this 
partleular  function.  And  I  think  If  It 
abould  happen  It  would  not  only  be  to 
tbe  dissatisfaction  of  citizens  generally — 
and  naturally  that  dissatisfaction  would 
be  commiuiicated  to  their  sons  who  were 
called  to  service — but  It  would  also  con- 
tribute to  the  weakening  of  the  Selective 
Servloe  System. 

I  have  seen  this.  I  have  felt  it.  I  have 
received  this  information  In  the  form  of 
hundreds  of  letters  from  the  heads  of 
families,  both  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
from  the  sons  of  families  who  were  called 
after  those  sons  of  the  families  got  to 
Europe,  Africa,  or  Asia,  or  wherever  else 
they  had  been  sent  In  our  farflung  par- 
ticipation in  World  War  n.  Nearly 
240.000  of  our  boys  were  called  to  service 
from  the  State  of  Florida  alone. 

I  think  this  is  the  key  factor  in  the 
Selective  Service  System.  It  makes  it  ac- 
ceptable generally  to  our  cltlzeiu  and  to 


our   mothers   and   fathers,   and   in  our 
homes. 

I  would  be  greatly  distressed  to  see  a 
change. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  but  I  approve  very 
strongly  the  decision  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  stick  to  this  funda- 
mental concept  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  that  it  is  dependent  upon  deci- 
sions made  by  outstanding  local  citizens 
who  have  no  political  ambitions,  who 
have  not  run  for  political  ofHce,  who  are 
willing  to  serve  as  a  matter  of  patriotic 
service  on  the  local  boards,  and  on  the 
appeal  boards  and  in  the  State  oCQce. 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  most  tragic 
mistake  we  could  make  in  debating  and 
considering  this  extension  of  the  selec- 
tive service  law  would  be  to  depart  from 
that  fundamental  democratic  setup 
which  has  proved  acceptable  to  our 
people,  and  it  Ls  acceptable,  as  has  l)een 
shown,  not  only  in  my  State,  but  also 
throughout  the  Nation 

I  would  dislike  very  much  to  see  the 
Senate  by  its  vote  today  approve  a  de- 
parture from  that  system  I  think  it  Is 
more  essentially  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  defense  structure  of  a  great  demo- 
cratic nation  than  any  other  factor  that 
is  in  this  law 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  rejected 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  It  is  an 
interesting  diversionary  tactic  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  connection  with  this 
matter  to  attempt  to  attract  attention  to 
the  services  of  the  local  draft  twards 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  to  them 
that  I  do  not  yield  to  them  In  my  high 
regard  and  my  sense  of  appreciation  for 
the  dedicated  public  service  that  the  local 
draft  boards  are  rendering  However, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  major 
issue  that  I  discussed  In  my  speech  in 
connection  with  the  need  for  national 
standards 

I  merely  say  that  the  young  men  in 
this  country,  no  matter  what  State  they 
live  m  or  what  draft  t>oard  Jurisdiction 
within  a  State  they  live  In.  are  entitled 
to  be  called  Into  the  military  service  of 
their  Oovemment  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
mon, uniform  principle  of  selection. 

That  does  not  happen  under  the  pres- 
ent policy  that  gives  very  broad  discre- 
tionary authority  to  draft  boards  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  complaints  in  regard 
to  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  and  I 
pointed  out  that  many  authorities  who 
have  done  work  in  regard  to  draft  law 
reform  share  the  view  that  I  expressed 
this  afternoon:  We  should  have  national 
standards,  and  each  local  draft  board 
should  then  have  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  applying  those  national 
standards. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  shall 
make  one  brief  reply  to  the  statement  of 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

It  happens  that  the  States  are  not 
alike.  A  State  which  is  largely  agricul- 
tural has  on  its  draft  boards  men  who 
know  the  Importance,  for  Instance,  of 
the  continuation  of  agricultural  work 
and  the  production  of  food  The  men  who 


are  In  areas  where  there  are  shipyards 
or  other  important  defense  industries 
know  perfectly  well  what  is  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  continuance  oi  work  in  those 
fields. 

It  would  be  tragic.  Indeed,  to  forget 
that  States  are  different,  that  com- 
munities within  States  are  different. 
and  that  outstanding  local  cltlzen.s 
know  t>etter  than  anyone  else  what 
are  the  connections  of  boys  of  the  proper 
age  and  what  are  the  necessities  of  work 
In  the  defense  Industries,  In  the  indus- 
tries which  mean  so  much  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation,  on  the  part  of  boys  who  are 
within  the  draft  age. 

I  cite  that  as  only  one  Instance  of  the 
matter  in  which  local  draft  boards  can 
know,  and  must  know,  much  more  about 
this  situation  than  can  be  known  at  cen- 
tral headquarters  In  Washington. 

I  renew  my  expression:  I  hope  that 
this  amendment — well  meant,  and  I  am 
sure  patriotically  conceived — will  be  de- 
feated ;  l)ecause  I  believe  it  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  acceptable  provisions 
of  the  draft  law — acceptable  by  the  great 
majority  of  American  citizens. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
stated  something  to  the  effect  that  not 
as  many  men  classified  1-A  have  been 
called  from  Texas  as  have  been  called 
from  other  States. 

I  believe  this  matter  should  be  clari- 
fied, because  there  Is  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  volunteers  in  the  State  of  Texa.s, 
which  would,  naturally,  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  those  eligible  for  draft  In  our  State 

I  point  out  that  while  we  are  No.  8  In 
population,  according  to  the  1960  decen- 
nial census,  we  are  No.  4  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  In  South  Vietnam,  according  to  the 
statistics  published  by  the  Department  of 
Defense 

So  I  should  like  to  clarify  the  matter, 
because  I  do  not  want  any  implication 
made  that  Texans  are  not  doing  their 
part.  We  are  sixth  in  population  and 
fourth  In  terms  of  number  of  losses  in 
battle.  We  are  high  in  percentage  of 
volunteers.  I  challenge  anybody  to  prove 
that  Texas  does  not  do  Its  part  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  the  Senator  from 
Texas  reads  the  Record  tomorrow,  he 
will  find  no  such  implication  as  that  to 
which  he  refers.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  would  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  such  an  implication. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  [Mr. 
MoRsil.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastlakd],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HATDti*].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HillI.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KxinfTDYl.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MAWsniLD].  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MrrcALrl, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  SpokcI, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stxn- 
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Nis],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Iwoxtyb]  are  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Cormectlcut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  tMr.  Smathirs],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
han]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  atmounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastlaks],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hm.],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  IifouYKl.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersJ.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stxknis]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikem],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gritfiii], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] are  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  10th  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Mtjhphy]  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickbn- 
looper]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopkr].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr.  Percy] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  6, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

(No.  114  Leg.] 
YKAS — 6 


Cooper 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Qruenlng 

Morse 

NAYS— 68 

Young,  Ohio 

AUott 

Hansen 

Morton 

Anderaon 

Harris 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Holllnga 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Bogga 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Pell 

Brewster 

.  Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Kucliel 

FUndolph 

Burdlck 

Lauacbe 

RlbtcoS 

Byrd.  Va. 

Liong,  Mo. 

RusseU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Church 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

CurtU 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Dlrkaen 

McOovem 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Tydlnga 

Ellender 

MUler 

WUltams.  Del 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Tar  borough 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dal 

Oore 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 

Aiken 

Dodd 

Onnin 

CarlMon 

Eastland 

Hartke 

Caae 

Pong 

Hayden 

Clark 

Pul  bright 

Hlckenloopw 

will  ICuw&eld  Sparkman 

Inouye  MetoaU  Spong 

juvtU  Murphy  Stennls 

Jordan.  Idaho  Percy  Williams.  N.J. 

Kexmady,  M.T.  Smathwi 

So  Mr.  MoRSx's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  I  have 
two  more  amendments  I  shall  take  less 
than  5  minutes  on  each  of  them,  for  I 
have  already  made  my  argument  on  each 
one.  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  amendment  read? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  going  to  explain 
the  amendment.  I  had  requested  that  the 
amendment  not  be  read  in  the  interest 
of  time.  I  shall  explain  the  amendment. 

Itlr.  MILLER.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  amendment  could  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  On  page  5,  be- 
tween lines  11  and  12,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(4)  Section  6  (60  App.  VS.C.  456)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(p)  Except  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  Congress 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, any  person  who,  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  orders  for  him  to  report  for  induc- 
tion, has  been  accepted  for  service  as  a  vol- 
unteer under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  as  a 
volunteer  under  title  Vin  (VISTA)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  shall  be 
deferred  from  Induction  and  training  and 
service  under  this  title  while  serving  as  such 
a  volunteer,  but  a  deferment  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  months." 

Redesignate  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  tbe 
first  section  of  tbe  bill  as  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6),  reepectlvely. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  another 
area  of  concern  to  me — what  I  consider 
to  be  an  inadequacy  of  the  pending 
bill — has  been  the  shortsighted  approach 
taken  by  some  local  draft  boards  with 
respect  to  the  drafting  of  individuals  out 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  VISTA  pro- 
grams. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  Oregonian  who  Is  presently  serv- 
ing in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Iran.  He  has 
been  in  that  country  since  last  fall,  after 
receiving  extensive  training  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Now,  after  6  months'  service 
there  he  has  received  notification  from 
his  local  draft  board  that  he  is  again 
1-A  and  has  lost  his  occupational  de- 
ferment. Peace  Corps  officials  tell  me  that 
this  Ls  not  an  isolated  case  but  that  none 
of  their  volunteers  have  been  receiving 
deferments  for  more  than  6  months  or  a 
year.  As  a  result,  many  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  reclassified  apparently 
receive  deferments,  but  only  after  a  time- 


consuming  and  frustrating  process  of  ap- 
peal and  reaiweal. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
once  an  individual  has  been  accepted  for 
Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  service,  he  would 
be  deferred  from  induction  and  training 
until  completion  of  his  service. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  my  amendment 
is  not  one  which  seeks  to  substitute  serv- 
ice in  the  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Military  Establishment.  It  only 
applies  in  this  limited  sense:  Once  an 
individual  has  been  suK«pted  by  the  Peace 
Corps  or  for  VISTA  service  he  would  be 
deferred  from  induction  and  training 
until  the  completion  of  his  service.  That 
is  all.  The  amendment  would  avoid  repe- 
tition of  the  frustrating  experience  con- 
fronting this  young  Oregonian  I  have 
referred  to  and  others  who  are  in  his 
position. 

There  will  shortly  come  before  the 
Senate  the  Peace  Corps  bill.  I  have  in- 
formed myself  with  regard  to  some  of 
these  problems  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

My  amendment  would  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  the  frustrating  experience  con- 
fronting this  young  Oregonian  and  others 
like  him  and  countless  VISTA  volun- 
teers throughout  the  country.  If  they  take 
him,  then  until  that  term  is  over,  he 
shall  not  be  inducted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
say  just  a  few  words  on  this  subject.  In 
the  first  place,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  on  the  committee  that 
considered  the  legislation  creating  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  legislative  history  of 
the  act  is  clear  that  In  no  event  should 
service  in  these  organizations  be  counted 
as  a  substitute  for  military  service. 

There  is  a  catch  in  this  amendment, 
because  vulnerability  to  induction  in  the 
future  may  exist  for  only  12  months. 
After  a  person  becomes  20  he  will  still  be 
vulnerable,  but  on  a  diminishing  basis 
each  year.  This  tmiendment  might  per- 
mit a  registrant  to  defer  himself  during 
his  prime  vulnerability  by  getting  either 
into  VISTA  or  Into  the  Peace  Corps.  In 
that  event,  he  could  eventually  sind  al- 
together avoid  any  military  service  if  he 
were  not  then  restored  to  the  19  year 
class.  We  are  going  to  have  larger 
pools  than  we  will  need,  but  I  insist  that 
if  there  is  one  thing  which  the  com- 
mittee undertook  to  do  in  this  bill  It  was 
to  see  that  no  one  should  defer  himself 
completely  into  a  state  of  avoiding  serv- 
ice altogether.  For  that  reason,  the  com- 
mittee position  is  that  a  registrant 
should  not  marry  into  a  state  of  exemp- 
tion, he  cannot  have  children  Into  a  state 
of  exemption.  We  recommend  that 
nothing  the  registrant  himself  can  do 
should  make  him  eligible  for  a  pyramid 
of  deferments. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  this  amendment, 
there  Is  no  assurance  against  such  a 
series  of  deferments. 

The  amendment  should  therefore  be 

Mr.  HOLLAl^JD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  always  strongly  supported 
the  Peace  Corps.  This  is  not  tnie  as  to 
VISTA,  but  it  Is  true  as  to  the  Peace 
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Corps.  I  would  hate  very  much  to  see  the 
very  high  stature  which  the  Peace  Corps 
holds  among  the  people  of  my  State,  and 
I  think  nationally,  fall  Into  such  a  status 
that  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  avenue  of 
escape  from  military  service. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  is  now  left  up  to 
the  local  draft  boards. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  very  strongly  object 
to  the  amendment  and  support  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Under  existing  conditions.  If  the  local 
draft  boards  desire  to  do  so.  they  can 
defer  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sermtor  from  Georgia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HoLUNGS  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  specific  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  when  I  say 
that  the  Interpretation  the  Senator  from 
Ocorgla  Is  making  Is  not  my  intention 
whatsoever. 

If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  thinks 
that  that  will  Sow  from  the  language.  I 
will  accept  any  change  in  the  language 
which  would   prevent  it. 

Let  me  state  my  intention  again. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  strenuously  tried 
to  avoid  providing  specific  deferments  for 
any  group  In  this  bill  because  conditions 
are  dlfterent  in  different  conununlties  of 
this  land.  In  the  last  analysis,  we  must 
depend  upon  the  basic  fairness  of  the 
local  draft  boards. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  concede  that  in  many  instances 
they  grant  such  deferments  now.  but  we 
should  not  make  it  mandatory  by  law 
and  permit  the  registrant  himself,  by 
entering  Into  the  VISTA  program  or 
something  of  that  nature,  to  qualify 
aatomatlcally  for  a  deferment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  present  moment  are  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am 
a  member  of  that  committee.  In  the 
heculngs  which  were  conducted  on  the 
Peace  Corps  when  it  was  initiated  and 
established,  questions  were  repeatedly 
directed  to  the  proponents,  to  this  effect : 
Will  membership  in  the  Peace  Corps 
automatically  exempt  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  service  in  the  military 
forces?  The  answers  given  by  the  pro- 
ponents were  emptiatically  no.  That  was 
the  basis  of  the  questioning  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  Just 
explained  that  local  boards,  in  their 
Judgment,  if  they  And  it  advisable  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  country  to  exempt 
or  defer,  can  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  do  so  In  many 
Instances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  an  automatic  ex- 
emption Is  not  allowed. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  It  is  not. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE    It  U  not  allowed   by 
membership  in  the  Peace  Corjw.  That 


was  definitely  the  testimony  in  the  com- 
mittee, that  they  sliould  not  be  auto- 
matically exempt  To  automatically 
exempt  them,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  finest  concepts  of  j  ustice 
and  decency  that  one  can  conceive  of. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  not 
what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  here.  I 
think  that  Peace  Corps  members  should 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  a  college 
deferment  provides.  That  is  all  I  am 
seeking.  This  is  for  a  2-year  period  I  am 
simply  sayiiog  tiiat.  if  they  are  Inducted, 
then  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are 
not  goinR  to  be  taken  out  of  Iran.  Bolivia, 
or  anjrwhere  else  around  the  world  and 
inducted  Into  the  Army  until  their  serv- 
ice is  over,  and  then  they  will  be  inducted. 
I  am  not  proposing  that  they  escape  in- 
duction. Then,  they  will  be  eligible  for 
induction  tuid  will  be  inducted,  but  I 
simply  say  that  U  is  a  siiocking  waste  to 
follow  the  course  of  action  which  is  now 
being  followed 

The  Peace  Corps  people,  upon  whose 
advice  I  followed.  In  order  to  propose  the 
pending  amendment,  make  perfectly 
clear  that  they  are  not  seeking  to  exempt 
their  meml)ers. 

They  are  trying  to  get  into  the  law 
the  same  kind  of  protection  the  college 
student  with  his  2-S.  or  who  is  deferred 
becauiie  he  is  a  college  student.  Is  enti- 
tled to:  but  not  for  the  same  length  of 
time  He  gets  It  for  4  years.  This  would 
be  for  2  years 

Mr.  RUSSELL  But  we  recommend 
that  a  student  Ls  then  thrown  Imck  into 
the  19-year-oId  group  When  he  grad- 
uates, becomes  24.  or  leaves  school,  he  Is 
In  the  19-year-oId  group,  constructively, 
and  will  be  as  much  subject  to  the  draft 
as  19-year-olds.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  there  is  no  provision  for  a 
person  completing  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  or  VISTA  to  be  considered  for 
selection  with  the  19-year-old  group  or 
whatever  age  groups  selections  for  In- 
ductions are  then  being  made  from • 

Mr  MORSE.  Not  if  he  is  treated  as 
provided  In  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment— if  the  Senator  does  not  think  so. 
we  can  change  the  language — for  he  will 
fall  back  Into  the  19-year-old  group  Just 
as  the  college  student  will  I  want  ex- 
actly the  same  treatment,  even  less  as 
far  as  the  term  of  service  Ls  concerned. 

because  he  only  goes  In  for  2  years 

Mr  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  2-year 
limitation  in  the  amendment 

Mr  MORSE  When  the  2  years  are 
up,  he  falls  back  Into  the  19-year-old 
group  and  Ls  eligible  for  Induction.  What 
Is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  There  Is  nothing  In 
the  amendment  about  2  years  That  Is 
the  difficulty  in  trying  to  legislate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  with  a  typewritten 
amendment  that  no  one  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  I  had  not  seen  It  myself 
until  5  minutes  ago.  The  committee  had 
no  opportunity  to  examine  It  "Hie  local 
draft  boards  are  not  going  to  deal  harsh- 
ly with  the  Peace  Corps  people. 

Mr    MORSE      I  report  to  the  Senate 
what  the  Peace  Corps  people  told  me. 
and  they  do  not  share  the  Senator's  view. 
Mr   RUSSELL.     We  have  many  orga- 
nizations   that    would    like    deferments 


specifically  authorized  by  law.  We  have 
not  acceded  to  their  requests. 

Mr  MORSE.  They  have  a  duty  to  try 
to  come  In  and  try  to  do  Justice. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PELL.  My  understanding  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  that  he  wanted 
them  considered  as  If  they  were  college 
students  and  then  put  In  the  19-year-old 
pool. 

Mr    MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  the  language  of  the 
amendment  does  not  say  that.  Why  not 
change  it  so  It  reads  that  way? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  It  does,  but  if 
there  Is  any  question  that  It  does  not, 
I  am  willing  to  change  It. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr   MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator's  Idea 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  someone 
would  complete,  let  us  say,  3  years 
of  college 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  hear  the  Sena- 
tor There  Is  too  much  other  conversa- 
tion going  on. 

Mr  MILLER.  Let  us  say  that  someone 
completes  3  years  of  college  and  then 
Joins  the  Peace  Corps;  or  he  completes 
4  years  of  college  and  then  Joins  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  rxDlnted  out  that  when  this  event 
happens,  the  young  man  will  then  be 
classified  as  a  19-year-old;  but.  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  he  would  get  another 
deferment  of  another  year,  and  there 
would  be  a  pyramiding  of  defermenLs. 
which  Is  what  the  committee  was  trj'lng 
to  get  away  from. 

Mr.  MORSE  Obviously,  that  was  not 
my  Intention  I  have  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
make  that  clear,  and  asked  him  If  he 
would  be  willing  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  specifically  spell  out  defer- 
ment for  any  particular  occupation  or 
employment,  and  I  do  not  propose,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  undertake  to 
perfect  the  Senator's  amendment.  It  is 
very  Imperfect. 

The  draft  boards  are  not  going  to  deal 
harshly  with  meml)ers  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  We  have  a  large  number  of  them 
from  miy  State.  I  get  a  release  from  head- 
quarters, with  their  names  In  It.  almost 
weekly.  I  have  not  had  the  first  com- 
plaint that  the  draft  boards  are  dealing 
harshly  with  them  I  do  not  think  we 
should  give  them  preferred  treatment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  In  my  as- 
sumption that,  since  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  l)een  ordered,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  object  to  perfecting  the 
amendment? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  No;  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  participate  In  that.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
is  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  IslaiKl.  I  think  that  is 
the  way  it  would  be  carried  out  under 
my  language,  but  I  am  willing  to  change 
the  language  to  make  it  (dear. 

I  may  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  MillkrI  that  it  is  furthest 
from  my  thought  that  a  college  student 
would  go  to  school  for  2  or  3  years,  then 
enlist  In  the  Peace  Corps,  and  get  a 
further  deferment  from  military  service. 
It  will  take  only  a  simple  change  in  the 
language  to  take  care  of  that. 

I  want  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  respectfully,  that  I  am  not 
much  Impressed  with  the  argument  that, 
since  the  committee  has  nut  considered 
this  matter,  we  should  not  consider  it 
on  the  fioor,  because  the  bxirden  of  my 
argument  Is  that  the  committee  has  not 
gone  Into  the  reorganization  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  as  It  should  have 
been  gone  into  It  before  It  brought  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  not  given  con- 
sideration to  many  protests  and  objec- 
tions to  present  Inadequacies  and  defects 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  and, 
therefore 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  the  distinguished  Senator  did 
not  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  during  the  long  days  of 
hearings  we  had. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do,  too.  I  had  no  idea 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  in  re- 
writing the  selective  service  law,  in  view 
of  all  the  discussions  taking  place  in  the 
country  during  the  past  months,  would 
not  have  brought  a  more  c(»nprehensive 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  regret  that,  but  If 
anyone  can  show  me  how  to  do  more 
than  I  have,  with  a  whole  series  of  prob- 
lems. I  would  like  to  know  how  to  do  it 
in  the  time  available. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  Parliamentar- 
ian for  a  moment?  Although  I  think  the 
amendment  is  clear  enough,  partlciilarly 
In  view  of  the  legislative  history,  what 
I  would  like  to  do  is  withdraw  it  tem- 
porarily, take  up  my  next  amendment, 
and  while  that  is  being  taken  up,  change 
the  language  of  this  amendment  to  con- 
form to  the  change  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fell], 
and  then  reoffer  it.  But  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  it  is  my  understanding  I  cannot 
do  that  without  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  any  tech- 
nicalities in  dealing  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  If  he  wishes  to  change  the 
language,  he  may  do  so,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  prescribe  deferments  for  certain 
groups,  when  there  are  no  others  speci- 
fied, he  can  do  so.  I  shall  not  object.  It 
requires  unanimous  consent.  I  am  not 
the  only  Senator  who  can  object. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  his  amendment.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Cteorgla.  Are  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers exempted  from  the  draft? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  are  not.  That  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Senators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  any  more  rea- 
son for  exempting  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  than  members  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Peace  Corps 
does  much  good.  That  is  one  facet  of  the 
Great  Society  I  have  supported.  I  have 
not  supported  them  all,  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  know.  But  I  am  not  In  favor 
of  selecting  them  above  other  employ- 
ment grroups  in  the  United  States  and 
giving  them  deferment  by  law  that  can 
get  pyramided  into  avoiding  service. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  supported  the 
Peace  Corps  since  its  Inception.  I  have 
supported  it  vigorously  and  gladly.  I 
think  it  is  a  fine  group  smd  is  making  a 
fine  effort.  I  think  the  worst  thing  we 
could  do  to  downgrade  the  Peace  Corps 
in  the  opinion  of  the  general  public 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  Peace  Corps  is  not  the  only  one  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment.  Members  of 
■VISTA  are  included,  these  persons  are 
living  In  the  United  States  and  working 
next  to  people  who  are  being  drafted  to 
go  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  opinion  is  that  one 
could  not  downgrade  'VISTA  very  much, 
but  I  think  we  could  downgrade  the 
Peace  Corps  very  much  by  adopting  the 
amendment  exempting  them  from  the 
draft. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
objections  that  has  been  made  against 
the  draft  act  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
imiformity  in  it,  and  one  of  the  motives 
that  prompted  the  committee  to  report 
a  bill  which  provided  deferment  only  for 
those  engaged  in  medicine  and  allied 
professions  was  to  do  away  with  that 
criticism,  which  Is  Just  in  some  respects. 

We  tiled  to  make  the  measure  as  uni- 
form as  possible,  so  every  American 
youth  that  enjoyed  the  same  blessings  of 
the  United  States  would,  as  far  eis  possi- 
ble, be  subject  to  the  draft,  without  spe- 
cial deferments  for  special  classes  and  for 
special  groups. 

That  Is  why  I  think  the  subcommittee 
did  a  wise  thing  in  trying  to  hold  its 
ground  on  deferments,  because  every 
American  youth  owes  the  same  obligation 
to  defend  his  Nation  as  every  taxpayer 
has  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  but  before  doing 
so,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  regret  any  Implied  or  actual 
criticism  that  this  bill  was  not  thorough- 
ly considered.  For  many  days  we  had 
hearings.  We  gave  every  person  who 
asked  to  be  heard  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  We  had  testimony  from  the  commit- 
tee headed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  formerly 
with  the  Justice  Department.  We  had  the 
report  of  the  Panel  headed  by  Gen.  Mark 
Clark  that  studied  this  subject  for  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  We 
went  into  this  bill  in  great  detail.  I  must 


say  I  am  surprised  to  hear  what  I  did 
tonight.  I  would  say  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  bill  as  extensively  as  any  we 
have  considered  since  I  have  served  In 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  May  I  say  that  every 
witness  who  requested  to  appear  was 
granted  an  opportunity  to  testify,  re- 
gardless of  what  viewpoint  he  may  have 
had. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  regret  that  any  Senator  thinks 
the  committee  did  not  make  every  effort 
it  could  make  to  get  the  opinion  of  any 
person  in  this  country  who  wanted  to 
present  a  point  of  view  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  We  have 
employees  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  overseas.  I  wm  In 
Laos  last  January  or  December.  I  re- 
quested permission  to  go  to  an  outpost 
where  some  of  our  nonmilitary  people 
were.  Permission  was  refused  by  the 
Ambassador  because  he  thought  it  was 
not  entirely  safe.  He  wrote  me  a  letter 
afterward  that  civilians  working  for  the 
United  States  were  attacked,  and  some 
were  killed.  They  get  none  of  the  credit 
that  is  given  other  people  who  perfrom 
heroically  for  their  couiitry. 

I  am  not  making  any  criticism  of  any- 
body. I  am  merely  observing  that  they 
receive  little  publicity  or  credit.  They  are 
dead  now;  they  did  their  best  for  their 
country  and  they  lost  their  lives.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  If  such 
civilian  employees  would  be  deferred 
from  the  draft? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  would  not  by 
operation  of  law.  While  I  have  not  always 
favored  the  magnitude  of  the  military 
and  economic  assistance  we  supply, 
nevertheless,  the  employees  of  AID  serve 
their  country  and  none  of  them  would 
be  mandatorily  deferred  under  this  bill. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  defer 
the  thousands  of  people  in  this  country 
who  serve  in  'VISTA.  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  Peace  Corps  only;  It  applies  to  the 
domestic  workers  as  well.  The  man  who 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  'VISTA  would 
be  given  a  deferment  by  act  of  Congress. 

I  say  that  this  would  be  a  fine  recruit- 
ing appeal  for  VISTA  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  be  able  to  go  out  and  tell 
people,  "If  you  want  to  get  out  of  the 
draft  DOW,  come  on  in,  enlist  in  the  Peace 
Corps  or  enlist  in  'VISTA,  and  you  will 
be  deferred." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  resubmit 
my  amendment  as  modified,  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pxll]  and  coimsel  for 
the  committee  for  the  assistance  they 
have  rendered  In  redrafting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Without  inconveniencing 
the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  I  think  there  are 
some  critical  points  touched  here,  would 
I  be  in  order  to  ask  that  the  clerk  be  di- 
rected to  read  the  revised  version  of  the 
amendment? 
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The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  Assistant  Lkgislativk  Clkuc.  On 
page  5.  between  Unes  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following : 

(4)  8«cUoD  6  (50  App.  use  45«)  la 
amendMl  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereol  a  new 
•ub8«ctlon  as  follows: 

"(p)  Kxcept  during  a  period  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  Congress 
alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  sub- 
section, any  person  who.  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  orders  for  him  to  report  for  Induction,  has 
been  accepted  for  service  as  a  volunteer  un- 
<ler  tbe  Peace  Corpe  Act  or  aa  a  volunteer 
under  title  Vni  (VISTA)  of  the  Economic 
Opportiuilty  Act  of  19«4.  shall  be  deferred 
from  Induction  and  training  and  service  un- 
der tbla  title  while  serving  as  such  a  volun- 
teer. At  the  end  of  such  service,  such  person 
•hall  be  subjected  to  the  same  vulnerability 
for  selection  ta  the  age  group  or  groupe  from 
which  selections  are  then  being  made  " 

Redesignate  paragraphs  (4l  and  iSi  of  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  as  paragraphs  i  5  >  and 
(8),  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ClarkI,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [iir.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Hatden],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.Ll.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsruxDl,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  SponoI. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
ifD],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
TTDDfcsl,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fctlbbicht]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoijye]  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  fiirther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkz],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ejcn- 
noT],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMATHzasl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SpauucanJ  are  necessarily 
abeent 

I  fixrther  auinounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastlaks],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[B4r.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Iiiotml.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smatrzxs).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  SpomgJ.  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aixxn],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  GaimN], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
BAH}  are  absent  on  official  business  to  at- 
tend the  10th  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Conference. 

Tbe  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Cakl- 

rl,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 


JavitsI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ellnols 
[Mr.  PexcyI    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  Is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPERl   Ls  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr  FongI,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7, 
nays  65.  as  follows: 

|No   115  Leg  1 
YEAS— 7 


Bayh 

Murse 

Pell 

Oruenl:i< 

Muss 

Toung,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

NATS — 66 

Allott 

Oore 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Morton 

Baker 

Uar  ru 

Mundt 

Barllett 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Holland 

NelBon 

C'ble 

HolUngB 

Pastore 

Bo««- 

Uruska 

Pearson 

B.'^ewster 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Jordan.  N  C 

Proxrtilre 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va 

Lausche 

HlblcoO 

Byrd,  W    Va 

Lont!.  Mo 

RuaseU 

Cannon 

Long.  La 

Scott 

Church 

Ma^nuaon 

Smith 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

SytnlnKton 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Tiilmad({e 

Curtis 

MrOee 

Thurmond 

Dlrkaen 

McOovem 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  Del. 

Ellender 

Miller 

Yar  bo  rough 

Ervln 

Mondale 

YouUK.  N   Dak 

Pannln 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Hickenlooper 

Perry 

Case 

Hill 

Smathers 

Clark 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Javlts 

Spong 

Eastland 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennla 

Fonu 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Tydlnia 

Pulbrlght 

Kennedy,  N  Y. 

WUUams,  N  J. 

Orlflln 

Mansfield 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  MoRss's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  It  will  not  take  me  5  min- 
utes on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lcgislativx  Clerk.  On 
page  5.  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following : 

1 5)  Paragraph  13)  of  section  10(b)  (50 
App.  Dfl.C.  460(b)(3))  la  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  sixth  complete  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"Each  Individual  shall  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  In  person  and  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel  before  the  local  board 
having  Jurisdiction  over  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  objecting  to  the  classification  as- 
signed to  blm  by  such  board,  and  to  present 
testimony  or  other  evidence  to  the  local 
board  regarding  the  claasiac&tlon  assigned  to 
hUn." 

On  page  6.  line  18.  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "  ( 6 )  ". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Iklr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  jtAS  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
my  major  speech  in  which  I  covered 
all  of  these  amendments.  I  pointed  out 
the  absence  of  the  right  to  counsel  In  the 
case  of  these  draft  board  appeals. 

KICHT    TO    COUNSEL 

I  shall  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  on 
this  subject.  One  of  the  vagaries  of  the 
present  law  Is  that  persons  appealing 
their  classification  to  their  local  boards 
are  not  allowed  representation  of  a  law- 
yer. A  numlMr  of  legal  authorities  have 
pointed  out  that  Selective  Service  boards 
are  more  than  administrative  bodies — 
they  are  indeed  quasi-Judicial  ones  and 
In  fact  in  one  sense  they  have  life  and 
death  power  over  individuals  coming  be- 
fore them.  It  is  argued  that  In  no  other 
segment  of  our  legal  structure  is  a  per- 
son called  before  a  tribunal  where  he 
does  not  have  the  right  to  counsel  guar- 
anteed to  him  by  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
14th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Selective  Service's  answer  to  this 
Is  that  the  local  board's  a[M3eaI  agent, 
who  is  in  most  cases  an  attorney,  is  also 
charged  with  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
registrants. 

I  do  not  believe  any  attorney  can  serve 
two  masters.  Either  he  works  for  the 
board,  or  he  does  not.  Again  In  no  other 
area  of  our  legal  structure  Is  the  de- 
fendant forced  to  have  the  prosecutor 
as  his  attorney. 

I  think  that  the  appellants  are  en- 
titled to  be  represented  by  counsel  be- 
fore the  local  draft  boards.  That  is  the 
purport  of  the  amendment.  I  submit  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  deep  feeling  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  glad  to  give  the  benefit  of  my  ex- 
perience with  the  matter  over  the  period 
of  time  since  the  first  Draft  Act  of  1940 

The  statement  Just  made  is  true — a 
lawyer  is  not  permitted  to  go  before  the 
local  board  and  plead  the  case  of  the 
registrant. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  It  is  an 
administrative  procedure,  and  it  not  a 
strictly  legal  procedure. 

Their  decisions  are  based  on  matters 
other  than  the  law.  They  are  based  on 
matters  of  Judgment.  Each  person  under 
the  law  is  considered  for  selection  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  individual  status.  The 
board's  proceedings  are  more  adminis- 
trative than  legal. 

The  registrants  do  have  a  representa- 
tive. There  Is  an  appeals  agent  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  pending  bill  contains 
an  amendment  pertaining  to  this  matter. 
For  some  reason  there  have  been  rulings 
that  Reserve  officers  cannot  serve  as  ap- 
peals agents. 

We  amended  the  law  to  provide  that 
Reserve  officers  can  serve  as  appeals 
ag:ents. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  which  goes 
to  the  sociological  aspect  of  the  matter. 
This  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  give  a  law- 
yer the  right  to  go  into  the  appeal  board 
and  plead  the  case,  this  would  give  some 
advantage  to  the  very  wealthy  registrant 
who  is  able  to  employ  a  lawyer  to  argue 
his  case,  while  the  appeals  agent  is  now 
available  under  the  existing  law  to  every 
registrant. 
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I  understand  the  appeal  of  having  a 
lawyer  represent  you. 

This  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
ministrative matter  within  the  draft 
board.  There  is  an  appeals  agent  avail- 
able to  represent  the  man. 

To  me,  the  main  argument  against  the 
pending  amendment  Is  that  the  wealthier 
registrants  will  have  an  unquestionable 
advantage  over  the  poorer  ones  who  are 
not  able  to  get  what  some  might  call  a 
high-powered  lawyer  to  go  In  and  plead 
his  case  before  the  draft  board. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
the  appeals  officer  does  not  represent  the 
registrant.  He  represents  the  board.  As 
I  stated  in  my  main  remarks,  we  can- 
not Justify  having  a  prosecutor  serve  also 
as  an  attorney  for  the  defendant. 

Furthermore,  as  to  the  argument  that 
this  Is  an  administrative  process,  a  great 
many  of  our  rights  are  determined  un- 
der administrative  processes. 

It  is  a  novel  argiiment  to  argue  that 
because  part  of  the  proceeding  is  ad- 
ministrative, one  is  not  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  counsel. 

There  is  not,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
slightest  basis  for  the  argument  that  If 
one  has  a  case  In  his  local  community, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  lawyer  In  that 
community  to  handle  the  case  for  him. 
We  will  find  that  most  of  them  would 
be  on  a  charity  basis  in  the  case  of  the 
poor  registrant  to  whom  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  referred. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  very  precious 
rights. 

The  fact  is  that  In  spite  of  our  confi- 
dence in  most  boards,  there  are  some 
very  difficult  community  problems  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  of  the  draft  law 
through  the  local  draft  boards. 

A  good  many  communities  from  time 
to  time  will  find  themselves  deeply  con- 
cerned over  allegations  as  to  miscar- 
riages of  Justice  in  the  handling  of  these 
cases. 

That  is  why  we  have  this  system  of 
government  by  law.  Certainly  one  who 
feels  he  needs  the  counsel  of  a  lawyer 
in  whom  he  has  confidence  ought  to  have 
counsel  to  represent  him  In  a  hearing  If 
he  thinks  that  situation  warrants  such 
advice. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  correctly  understood  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  imderstood  him 
to  say  that  it  would  be  the  same  person 
In  both  cases.  That  Is  not  so.  The  ap- 
peals agent  does  not  represent  both  the 
board  and  the  registrant  In  the  same 
proceeding. 

There  Is  a  counsel  for  the  registrant, 
and  the  appeals  board  has  an  appeals 
agent  in  addition.  They  are  not  one  and 
the  same  person. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RDSGELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  same  procedure  which  operated 
throughout  World  War  U  still  prevail, 
that  there  Is  always  an  appeal  to  an  ap- 
peals board  and  that  If  the  appeals  board 
decision  goes  against  you  there  Is  always 
an  appeal  to  the  Selective  Service  head 


In  the  State,  and  if  that  goes  against  you, 
there  1b  still  the  right  of  an  app«^  to 
Washington? 

Ii4r.  RUSSELL.  If  a  man  gets  one  vote 
in  his  favor  on  the  State  board,  he  can 
appeal  to  Washington.  An  appeal  can 
be  had.  This  Is  just  a  question  of  whether 
the  lawyer  should  be  permitted  to  go  into 
the  local  Selective  Service  board  when 
they  are  making  their  classifications. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  It  seems 
to  me.  If  the  Senator  will  let  me  say  so, 
that  to  Initiate  this  precedent  would 
mean  that  we  would  make  the  board  sub- 
ject to  court  arguments  before  there  were 
decisions  from  the  local  boards  and  the 
appeals  board,  which  would  make  It  more 
difficult  to  get  the  outstanding  citizens 
who  customarily  serve  on  both  of  those 
boards  to  serve. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
the  representative  of  the  draft  board  is 
not  considered  the  representative  of  the 
litigant  who  Is  dissatisfied.  He  does  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  at  that 
stage  with  any  representative  through 
the  draft  board.  He  wants  his  own  coun- 
sel. We  lawyers  know  that  particularly 
In  the  administrative  law  process,  once 
you  get  an  administrative  ruling  against 
you,  the  presumption  is  going  to  follow 
that  ruling  on  up  the  ladder.  You  should 
guarantee  or  give  the  assurance  to  the 
Individual  citizen  Involved  that  he  has 
the  right  of  counsel  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  process.  I  believe  that  Is  basic 
to  guaranteeing  a  fair  administration  of 
Justice  In  this  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  revising 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  con- 
sidered this  matter  carefully  and  did  not 
provide  for  an  attorney  to  appear  before 
local  boards  when  they  are  classlflylng 
reglstrtmts  or  hearing  appeals. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  preface  my 
question  by  stating  that  I  believe  in  the 
right  of  counsel  in  all  circumstances. 
However,  is  this  not  the  present  system, 
and  the  system  which  this  bill  would  con- 
tinue, on  this  aspect  of  the  matter:  A 
registrant  can  procure  the  services  of  a 
lawyer  to  draw  any  kind  of  affidavits  to  be 
presented  by  him,  in  his  behalf,  before 
the  board?  Tliey  just  do  not  let  him  make 
an  oral  argument? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  can  get  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  to  prepare  any  kind  of 
documents  to  sustain  his  position  and  to 
prepare  affidavits  and  anything  else  to 
show  his  position  In  writing  to  the  board. 
On  page  614,  General  Hershey  dis- 
cusses this  matter  in  his  testimony,  and 
he  indicates  that  appeals  are  very  easy 
to  come  by.  If  a  man  does  not  get  what  be 
thinks  he  should  from  the  board,  all  he 
does  is  say,  "I  do  not  like  it,"  and  it  has 
to  be  transferred  automatically  to  the 
State  board.  If  one  member  of  the  State 
board  agrees  with  him,  it  goes  to  the  na- 
tional board.  This  Is  about  the  simplest 
appeals  procedure  known  to  our  law — 
this  matter  of  appealing  the  decisions  of 
Selective  Service. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  The  (Kily  restriction  on 
his  right  of  assistance  of  counsel  Is  that 


he  cannot  have  counsel  to  make  an  oral 
argument  before  the  board? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  answer  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  the  question  previously 
asked  was  that  a  lawyer  can  go  before 
the  appeals  board? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  No. 

Mr.    BROOKE.    Can    sit   besides   his 
client,  or  the  registrant? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  No. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  he  just  cannot 
make  oral  argument? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  say  that 
the  lawyer  can  help  him  prepare  his 
case  or  file  a  brief,  give  the  registrant  a 
brief.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
lawyer  could  go  before  the  board  and  sit 
by  the  registrant,  because  the  existing 
procedure  does  not  permit  an  attorney 
to  go  In  with  the  registrant  and  sit  be- 
side him. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  An  oral  argument  is 
not  the  only  limitation.  A  lawyer  cannot 
go  In  with  the  registrant. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  He  can  do  things  out- 
side the  board,  but  he  cannot  go  In. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  this  place  where  he 
should  have  the  right  of  the  oral  repre- 
sentation of  his  counsel.  The  local  draft 
boards  have  lawyers  on  them;  and  this 
registrant  says,  "I  want  my  lawyer  to 
come  In  and  present  my  case  for  me." 
Does  anyone  think  that  Is  going  to  put 
the  draft  board  at  a  disadvantage?  But 
It  would  give  an  equal  opportunity  for 
Justice  to  the  registrant,  to  see  that  all 
his  rights  are  presented  by  a  lawyer 
competent  to  present  his  view.  Keep  In 
mind  who  some  of  these  registrants  are. 
Many  of  them  do  not  possess  much  ability 
and  are  not  capable  of  adequately  repre- 
senting themselves  before  the  board. 
That  Is  where  the  registrant  needs  the 
representation  of  his  counsel. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  question  about  the 
presence  of  his  lawyer  at  that  stage.  Cer- 
tainly, the  board  would  not  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage, if  the  board  is  sound  in  its 
policies.  But  that  young  American  should 
be  represented  at  that  point  by  his  coim- 
sel,  if  he  wishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden  3.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennts],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from 
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New  Jersey  [Mr.  Willums]  are  abeent 
on  ofljdal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbught]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InoxttiI  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fnm  Connecticut  [  Mr.  Dooo  ] .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hajitkk],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxn- 
irxDTl,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SiUTHZKs].  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparxman]  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
▼otlns,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland  1,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hn.i.).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Ihoutk],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathxrsI,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkmawI,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StknnisJ  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aucxh],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Idlchl«an  [Mr.  GrutinI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
BAMl  are  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  lOth  Canada-United  SUtes 
InteriMurllamentary  Conference. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
soh],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
JAvrrs],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PnicT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cass]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
MuaPHTl  Is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickin- 
Looras]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickznloopkr  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murpht],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Puct]  would 
•ach  vote  "nay  " 

Hie  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
najrs  55,  as  follows : 

[No.  no  Leg.] 
TKAS— 17 


Bakar 

Oruenlng 

Moaa 

BarUatt 

H»rt 

Nelson 

Brook* 

Hatfield 

Proutj 

BunUck 

McCarthy 

Tartwrougb 

Churcb 

Mondale 

Touag.  Ohio 

Cooper 

Hone 

NATS— 55 

Aliott 

Harrla 

Mundt 

Andnaon 

HoUand 

Muakla 

B«jb 

HoUlnga 

Paalor* 

BttUMtt 

HrtjAka 

Pearaon 

BIM* 

Jackaon 

PeU 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Proualra 

Brvwaur 

Kucbel 

Randolph 

ByrtLVa. 

Lauactae 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Long.  Mo 

RuaaeU 

Long,  L*. 

Scott 

Ootton 

Magnuaon 

Smith 

Curtla 

McCleUan 

ZMrfeMB 

McO«e 

TmlTnmAg» 

DooUnlck 

McOoTem 

Thurmond 

SUradw 

Mclntrre 

Tower 

Brrta 

Miller 

WUUama.  Del 

MnnlB 

Monronay 

Toung.  N  Dak 

Oar* 

Montora 

Hanaaii 

Morton 

NOT  vonNo— as 

At^^w 

Clark 

Pong 

Carlsnn 

Oodd 

Pul  bright 

OfMS 

■aattand 

Orlflta 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Inouye 

Javlu 

Jordan. Idaho 


Kennedy.  Maas.  Sparkman 

Kennedy.  NT.  Spong 

Manafleld  Stannla 

MetcaU  Tydlnga 

Murphy  WUllama.  N.J. 
Percy 
Smathers 


So  Mr.  MoRsx's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  all 
the  amendments  designed  to  Improve  the 
workings  of  the  draft  having  failed  of 
passage,  and  the  hoped-for  improve- 
ments which  might  have  eliminated  some 
of  the  Injustices  and  discriminations  in 
the  Selective  Service  System,  which  are  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  remaining 
In  the  pending  revised  draft  act.  I  feel 
obliged  to  vote  against  its  passage. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the 
biU. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

PVOGKAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  roll  is  called.  I  think  perhaps  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  should  restate 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  ask  for  an 
order  to  go  over  until  Monday. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  able  minority  leader  for 
reminding  me.  I  shall  attempt  to  get  con- 
sent for  that  order  now.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
Its  business  tonight  It  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (S.  14321  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Haydkn].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L.1  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  ManspixloI,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalp). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TtdinosI,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr  WaLiAMsJ  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inot7Ye]  are  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
SmathzxsI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  MissLs- 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  HayoenI,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inooye),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calp]. the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis ].  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydinos],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [  Mr.  Aiken  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FonoI.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grippin). 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan) are  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  10th  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son), the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 
Case]  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
Murphy  ]  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER]  is  detained  on  official  business 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griitin].  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HickxnlooperI. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  California  Mr.  [Mur- 
phy ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Percy]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


[No.  117  Lag.) 

TEAS— TO 

AUott 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Anderson 

Dlrksen 

Long.  Mo. 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Long.  La. 

Bartlett 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Bayh 

ETYla 

McCarthy 

Bennett 

PanniD 

McCleUan 

Bible 

Oore 

McOee 

Boggs 

Hanaen 

McOovem 

Brewster 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Brooke 

Hart 

Millar 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Monroney 

Byrd,  W   Va 

HoUlngs 

Montoya 

Cannon 

Hruaka 

Morton 

Church 

Jackson 

Moaa 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Mundt 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Muskle 
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Nelson 

RlUcoff 

Tower 

Pastore 

RuaseU 

WUUams,  DaL 

Pearson 

Scott 

Tarborough 

Pell 

Smith 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Prouty 

Symington 

Toung,  Ohio 

Proxmlre 

Talmadge 

Randolph 

Thurmond 
NATS— 2 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

NOT  VCnNO— 28 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Hlckenloopw 

Percy 

Case 

mil 

Smathers 

Clark 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Javits 

Spong 

Ea.stland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Fong 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Tydlngs 

F\ilbrlght 

Kennedy.  NY. 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

GrltBn 

Mansfield 

Hiirtke 

Met.oair 

So  the  bill  (S.  1432)  was 

passed. 

SENATORIAL  ETHICS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  due  course,  the  Senate  will  be  dis- 
cussing a  matter  of  senatorial  ethics.  I 
do  not  seek  to  condone  any  Improper 
conduct.  I  think  that  we  should  view  our- 
selves for  what  we  are  in  perspective  and 
not  for  what  we  are  not  and  never  have 
been. 

Some  time  ago,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  pick  five  of  the  outstanding 
Senators  of  all  time  who.'^e  portraits 
are  to  appear  In  the  Senate  Reception 
Room. 

The  committee  was  headed  by  the  then 
Senator  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts. As  one  might  expect,  when  the  com- 
mittee concluded  its  deliberations,  among 
those  whose  portraits  were  selected  to  be 
hung  in  the  Senate  Reception  Room  as 
the  five  greatest  Senators  of  all  time,  was 
a  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
might  be  considered  the  New  England 
nominee  for  that  honor.  A  full-length 
painting  of  that  same  Senator  appears 
above  the  Senate  steps  leading  from  the 
President's  Room  to  the  floor  below. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  great  Daniel 
Webster. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  certain 
incidents  In  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster 
which  are  sometliing  of  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  I  say  this  not  to  point 
the  finger  of  scorn,  or  to  condone  the 
conduct  of  anyone.  I  merely  state  for  the 
record  that  the  Senate  today  operates  on 
much  higher  ethical  standards  than  It 
did  in  earlier  years. 

I  now  read  from  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared for  me  by  one  of  our  staff  aisslst- 
ants,  the  subject  of  which  Is  : 

Retainers    and    Subsidixs    Paid    to    Daniel 

Webstxs  Wnn-E  Hi  Was  a  VS.  Senator 
(Source    of    Information:    "Daniel    Webster 

.ind  the  Rise  of  National  Conservatism,"  by 

Richard   N.  Current    (1955)    Little,  Brown 

&  Co.) 

Daniel  Webster  was  connected  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  as  legal  counsel, 
director  of  Its  Boaton  branch,  frequent  bor- 
rower, and  as  a  friend  of  Its  praatdent,  Nich- 
olas aiddle. 

In  1833,  at  a  time  when  the  renewal  of 
the  rharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  ihe  deposit  of  United  States  Government 
func's  In  the  bank  were  at  Issues  and  Presi- 
dent Jackson  was  out  to  destroy  the  bank, 
Webster  wrote  to  Blddle  the  following  note: 

"Since  I  have  arrived  here,  I  have  had  an 
Application  to  be  concerned,  professionally. 


against  the  Bank,  which  I  have  declined,  at 
ootirae,  although  I  believe  my  retainer  has 
not  been  renewed,  or  refrtaKed  as  usual.  If 
It  be  wished  that  my  relation  to  the  Bank 
should  be  continued.  It  may  be  weU  to  send 
me  the  usual  retainers." 

Webster  speculated  in  the  1835-37  land 
boom  and,  thus,  suffered  when  the  craob 
came  in  1887.  He  borrowed  much  money  and 
theee  loans  became  gifts  when  be  did  not 
pay  them  back.  Another  source  of  his  reve- 
nue was  legal  fees  which  sometlmee 
amounted  to  •25,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  here  that 
$25,000  in  those  days  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
today. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  memo- 
randum: 

But,  besides  these  sources  of  income  and 
hlB  Senate  salary,  Webster  began  to  need 
outright  subsidies  from  the  constituents  he 
served. 

While  he  hinted  that  he  might  have  to 
leave  the  Senate  and  devote  himself  to  bis 
law  practice,  his  friend  Edward  Everett  ap- 
pealed to  Thomas  W.  Ward,  treasurer  of  Har- 
vard College  and  American  agent  for  the 
English  bankers  Baring  Brothers,  to  canvass 
the  Boeton  businessmen  for  a  trust  fund  of 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  keep  blm  In 
pubUc  life.  The  pcoty  battle,  Everett  said, 
was  "nothing  less  than  a  war  of  Numbers 
against  Property,"  and  Webster  was  Indis- 
pensable to  "our  friends  In  Boston"  for  the 
protection  of  "their  houses,  their  lands,  their 
stocks." 

The  coming  of  hard  tunes  heightened  bo- 
clal  tensions.  By  threatening  his  wealthy 
constituents  with  revolution.  It  increased 
their  dependence  upon  Webster  while,  by 
threatening  him  with  bankruptcy,  It  In- 
creased his  dependence  upon  his  wealthy 
oonstltuanta. 

In  1846,  Webster  was  brought  out  of  re- 
tirement and  returned  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Whigs  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

As  usual  he  needed  money.  Some  of  his 
wealthy  constituents  needing  his  services, 
took  steps  to  provide  It.  "The  project  Is  to 
raise  a  fund  of  100,000  dollars  here  &  In 
N  Tork— 

I  point  out  that  $100,000  then  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  approximately  $1- 
mllllon-plus  nowadays — 
the  Income  to  be  settled  on  blm  &  his  wife 
for  life,  reversion  to  ye  subscribers,"  Harrison 
Oray  Otis  wrote  privately  from  Boeton  (Feb- 
ruary 7,  1845) .  "This  Is  at  least  the  third  Ume 
that  the  wind  has  been  raised  for  him.  and 
the  most  curious  fact  is  that  thousands  are 
subscribed  by  many  who  hold  his  old  notes 
for  other  thousands,  and  who  have  not  been 
backward  In  their  censure t  of  his  profusion." 

Forty  Boeton  businessmen  contributed  and 
so  Webster  went  on  to  Washington  to  rejoin 
the  Senate. 

"But  the  financial  arrangement  which 
made  his  presence  possible  soon  Jeopardized 
his  effectiveness  by  making  him  vulnerable 
to  partisan  attack." 

In  no  Instance  did  the  membership  of 
his  own  party  subscribe  to  any  attack 
such  as  that,  although  the  opposing  side 
suggested  that  large  amounts  of  money 
raised  privately  for  the  Senator  affected 
bis  o£Qclal  dedaiona. 

I  recall  when  the  father  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  stood  in  this 
body  and  made  one  of  his  opening  ef- 
forts at  national  attention  by  speaking 
In  favor  of  his  "share  the  wealth"  plan 
for  the  redistribution  of  wealth.  He 
wanted  to  level  off  all  large  fortunes  and 


spread  the  money  thus  derived  among 
the  poor. 

At  that  time  there  was  some  disagree- 
ment. The  then  majority  leader,  Joe 
Robinson,  took  the  floor  to  state  it  was 
an  outrage  to  suggest  any  such  program 
as  that.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  the  follow- 
ing day,  had  a  cartoon  in  which  Joe 
Robinson  was  depicted  wrapped  In 
stripes  of  Old  Glory,  in  red  and  white. 
Huey  Long  was  pictured  as  carrying  a 
hammer  and  sickle,  with  just  a  red  back- 
ground. I  recall,  as  a  boy,  reading  about 
that. 

The  then  Senator  from  Louisiana  took 
the  floor  to  make  reference  to  the  car- 
toon In  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

He  noted  that  the  flag  Included  only 
the  stripes,  not  the  blue  background  for 
the  stars,  presumably  because  the  news- 
paper did  not  want  to  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  show  the  color.  He  said, 
"Where  are  the  stars?  Where  did  they 
go?"  Then  he  proceeded  to  read  Mar- 
tindale-Hubbell,  which  included  utilities 
which  had  paid  the  Senator  large  sums 
of  money. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  he  said  something 
like  this:  "I  do  not  say  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  is  on  those  iieople's  pay- 
roll could  affect  his  vote  or  the  position 
he  takes  on  this  matter;  oh,  no." 

At  this  point  a  Senator  rose  and  asked 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  take  his 
seat,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  violated 
the  rules  by  suggesting  that  a  Senator 
had  done  something  improper.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  protested  that  he 
had  not  accused  a  Senator  of  doing  any- 
thing wrong.  He  said,  "I  said,  'Oh,  no,  the 
fact  that  the  man  was  receiving  money 
from  these  people  had  no  significance 
at  aU."  " 

Notwithstanding  that,  he  was  made  to 
take  his  seat,  and  permitted  to  proceed 
after  he  had  been  made  to  recognize  that 
this  was  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  As  a  junior  Senator,  he  could 
then  proceed,  after  being  chastized. 

In  those  times  when  one  suggested 
that  a  Senator's  being  retained  by  a 
large  corporation,  or  his  firm's  being  re- 
tained by  a  large  corporation,  could  con- 
ceivably have  something  to  do  with  his 
service  in  this  body,  he  was  subject  to 
being  required  to  take  his  seat  under  rule 

xrx. 

I  say  that  merely  to  point  out  that 
the  Senate  has  not  declined  in  its  stand- 
ards. The  tendency  has  been  to  move 
ever  upward,  and  it  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  we  would  do  well  to  write 
a  set  of  Tvles — not  hypocritical  rules,  not 
rules  that  pretend  tiiat  we  are  saints, 
but  honest  rules  that  show  a  practical 
man  what  he  can  do  and  what  he  cannot 
do.  and  standards  to  which  he  may  re- 
pair and  by  which  he  may  judge  his 
conduct. 

But  in  the  absence  of  them,  it  is  well 
to  note  that  the  tjrpe  of  thing  which  one 
gets  from  history  books  of  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Senate  does  not  exist  In  the 
Senate  tx>day  in  any  respect  whatever. 

It  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  it  would  be  well,  when  we  con- 
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aider  the  matter  of  ethics  and  start  Judg- 
tnc  our  fellow  man.  to  keep  In  mind  that 
the  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body  and  that 
the  entire  trend  of  the  Senate  has  been 
to  move  forward  In  Its  standards,  even 
In  the  abeence  of  any  rule  to  so  require 
us. 


TRIBUTE  TO  QERMAINE   ECRSTTTEK 

Mr.  MORSK.  Mr  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  recognition 
given  Miss  Oermalne  Krettek.  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  American 
Library  Association  The  recognition  was 
in  the  form  of  the  IXstingulahed  Achieve- 
ment Award  of  the  Drexel  Library  School 
Alumni  Association  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Library  Science  of  the  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology. 

It  was  presented  to  Miss  Krettek  at  a 
dinner  on  April  19,  1967.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  award  was  made  by  Emerson 
Oreenaway.  director  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  a  distinguished  educator 
tn  his  own  right  and  a  previous  recipient 
of  this  award. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, together  with  my  colleagues  on  that 
body,  we  are  all  Indebted  greatly  to  Miss 
Krettek  for  the  help  that  she  has  given 
us  over  the  years  In  presenting  to  us 
factual  information  regarding  the  need 
for  library  training  and  instruction,  and 
for  making  available  to  us  panels  of  dis- 
tinguished librarians  whose  testimony 
carried  conviction 

I  should  therefore  like  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  throughout  the  country  who  are 
congratulating  Miss  Krettek  upon  this 
recognition  of  her  dedicated  service,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  the  award  be  printed  at 
thla  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  award 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DlVriMOUTSHSD    ACKXXVCMKNT    AWAKO    OF    THM 

Dn^CB.  IJWAIT   ScHcx)L  Alumni  Associa- 

nON  AKD  THK  OkaOUATK  SCHOOL  OF  LlBKABT 

SdENCs  OF  OanxL  Instituti  of  Twthnol- 

OOT    PkBSXNTSD    to    OSkMAINC    KJUTTEK 

Her  untiring  efforta  during  Uie  past  t«n 
yean  a*  Director  of  the  Washington  Office  of 
tb«  American  Library  Association  have 
h«ip«<l  materially  to  bring  about  federal  leg- 
ialatlon  to  Implement  library  service 

Ifon-partlian  and  Independent  of  faction 
■b*  works  only  for  the  greater  good  of  our 
•oelaty,  for  the  wider  dissemination  of  li- 
brary services,  for  the  general  support  of 
llbrarlanslilp  at  the  national  level. 

Hsr  dedication,  her  warm  personality,  her 
wise  counsel  enlist  the  unstinting  support  of 
Icflslatora  and  profession  alike 

■UKABKTH    R.    HaaTMAN, 

President. 
John  P  Hasvit. 

Dean. 
ArmiL  10,  1967. 


THE  WAR  IN  VHTTNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Idr.  President.  I  have 
a  short  speech  that  I  shall  now  read.  I 
am  sorry  the  hour  is  late,  but  It  went  to 
the  press  gallery,  and  I  had  hoped  to  give 
It  earlier  today.  As  the  acting  majority 
leader  knows,  it  was  impoosible  for  me 
to  do  it,  for  a  variety  of  reamns.  Includ- 


ing my  chairmanship  of  a  Senate  hear- 
ing and  also  because  I  cooperated  with 
the  8M:tlng  majority  leader  in  handling 
the  draft  Issue  and  deferring  this  state- 
ment until  that  issue  was  disposed  of. 

In  addressing  the  Democratic  fund- 
raising  dinner  Tuesday  night.  President 
Johnson  referred  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
tn  terms  that  can  only  be  considered  as 
whistling  past  the  graveyard  of  the  1968 
election.  His  remarks  were  in  keeping 
with  his  administration's  policy  of  seek- 
ing a  national  popular  front  with  respect 
to  Vietnam. 

It  has  alway.s  been  a  fatal  factor  In  our 
war  policy  that  Its  backers  have  predi- 
cated Its  success  not  so  much  upon  Its 
merits  as  upon  appearances  of  universal 
acceptance  The  war  Is  not  likely  to  be 
"won."  whatever  that  word  means  in  this 
context,  because  our  policy  Is  sound  but 
only  if  everyone  In  the  world,  and  North 
Vietnam  m  particular,  thinks  It  is  sup- 
ported without  quaiiflcatlon  by  every 
single   American 

In  World  War  II.  I  do  not  suppose 
there  was  more  unlversa'  support  for  na- 
tional war  policies  anywhere  than  there 
was  in  Germany  aind  Japan  That  did  not 
have  much  effect  upon  the  decision  of 
Britain  to  continue  the  war  alone,  nor  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  become  the  first 
countr>'  to  wage  war  against  both  at  the 
same  time 

In  the  ca.se  of  Germany,  .so  complete 
and  unswerving  was  domestic  support  for 
the  German  war  policy  that  the  national 
leadership  kept  the  country  fighting 
down  to  the  last  gasp  of  Its  strength,  and 
down  to  the  last  gasp  of  Its  chancellor 
In  the  csuse  of  Japan,  it  took  the  first 
two  nuclear  bombs  dropped  upon  cities  to 
induce  its  leaders  to  capitulate  But  there 
were  no  vestiges  of  dissent  apparent  In 
either  country. 

The  fortunes  of  war  cannot  safely  be 
predicated  upon  a  show  of  national  unity. 
They  need  a  far  sounder  base  than  that; 
and  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
Pre.sldent.  What  they  need  Is  an  objec- 
tive In  proportion  to  the  resources  of 
blood  and  money  spent  on  It. 

The  Diem  government  in  Vietnam  was 
so  worthless  a  reason  for  spending  our 
national  resources  that  we  finally  helped 
the  army  of  South  Vietnam  do  away  with 
It  The  question  now  Is  whether  the  rul- 
ing Juntas  that  have  followed  Diem  In 
command  are  worth  the  half  a  million  or 
more  men  we  have  In  South  Vietnam 
and  neighboring  countries  to  keep  the 
latest  one  afloat 

The  reference  made  by  President  John- 
son on  Tuesday  to  alleged  "naked  ag- 
gression" presumably  by  North  Vietnam 
against  South  Vietnam  Is  belled  by  the 
announcement  that  pacification  of  South 
Vietnam  will  henceforth  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Armed  Forces, 
in  addition  to  the  resistance  against  the 
"naked  aggression." 

I  do  not  say  anything  that  is  not 
already  well  known  when  I  point  out  that 
the  entry  of  troops  from  North  Vietnam 
began  well  after  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican troops  were  in  South  Vietnam  to 
cope  with  local  guerrillas 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  there  large- 
ly to  engage  the  Americans,  leaving  the 


guerrillas  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  to  fight  their  civil  war.  It  was  a 
civil  war  in  1959;  it  Is  a  clvU  war  today 
with  the  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
nam engaged  In  neutralizing  each  other 
Now.  we  fllnd  that  not  only  do  Amer- 
icans fight  the  North  Vietnamese  reg- 
ulars, but  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
over  the  antiguerrllla  war.  too.  That  is 
why  I  said  last  January  that  the  figure 
for  American  troops  that  will  eventually 
be  needed  in  Vietnam  will  be  close  to  1 
million. 

TEAS  19SB  OB   1S72 

President  Johnson  and  his  administra- 
tion have  fixed  the  1968  elections  here  in 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  main 
tests  of  this  national  popular  front  In 
support  of  the  war.  Not  long  ago  it  was 
the  congressional  election  of  1966  that 
was  the  key  date  that  would  settle  the 
war.  but  now  it  is  the  election  of  1968 

So  the  administration  says.  But  on 
what  evidence?  The  evidence  of  recent 
history  suggests  that  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnam  are  experienced  in  war 
over  periods  of  decades,  not  Just  until 
the  next  American  election.  They  fouehi 
the  French  for  8  years.  It  Is  Just  as  Ukelv 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  thinking  in  term's 
of  the  1972  election,  when  this  adminis- 
tration will  go  out  of  office  in  any  case, 
and  when  a  new  administration  must  bo 
chosen.  Irrespective  of  the  Vietnam  war 

Who  is  to  say  that,  if  North  Vietnam 
does  think  in  terms  of  a  new  administra- 
tion, they  are  not  thinking  of  1972 
rather  than  1968?  The  status  quo  can 
last  that  long,  but  thereafter  everyone 
knows  the  American  element  must 
change. 

It  is  unlikely,  in  light  of  its  history, 
that  the  Vietcong  is  thinking  In  term.s 
of  American  elections  at  all.  Why  should 
they?  It  is  their  country,  and  they  are 
at  home  and  always  will  be  at  home.  It 
is  the  Americans  who  are  strangers  and 
whose  national  policy  to  occupy  South 
Vietnam  is  subject  to  the  same  vagarle.s 
of  history  that  have  seen  France  and 
Japan  come  and  go  in  Vietnam  within  a 
single  generation. 

The  question  for  the  American  people 
is  not  whether  they  can  keep  pouriiiK 
good  money  after  bad  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  division  after  division  of  troops,  un- 
til 1968,  then  until  1972.  and  who  knows 
how  long  after  that.  The  question  is 
when  they  will  demand  that  their  Gov- 
ernment deescalate  the  war  and  brine 
In  the  United  Nations  to  settle  It,  no 
matter  which  F>arty  is  in  office. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that 
the  Democratic  administration  has  noth- 
ing more  to  offer  than  continued  escala- 
tion of  the  war  until  the  next  election 
It  promises  nothmg  but  a  continuation 
in  the  war  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  half 
That  is  all  the  President  promised  at  his 
Democratic  Party  |250-a-plate  dinner 
last  Tuesday  night. 

With  press  reports  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  promised  expanded  economic 
and  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  the 
question  arises  whether  this  administra- 
tion's policy  does  not  mean  at  least  five 
and  a  half  years  of  more  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  not  Just  one  and  a  half. 
This  is  why  I  have  struggled  so  hard 
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to  prevail  upon  my  party  to  change  its 
Vietnam  war  policy.  It  has  already  failed 
in  Its  objective.  It  Is  now  being  ptirsued 
not  to  save  South  Vietnam  but  to  save 
the  faces  of  those  who  Instigated  it.  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate  and  in  public 
life  long  enough  to  know  that  the  con- 
tinued presence  in  office  of  the  same 
people  who  recommended  eatch  step  In 
the  escalation  and  each  deepening  of  the 
American  Involvement  requires  that  they 
continue  trying  to  bring  In  more  force 
in  the  effort  to  accomplish  what  the  last 
reinforcement  failed  to  tuxompllsh.  They 
cannot  reverse  themselves  without  ad- 
mitting their  Judgment  of  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
years  ago  was  faulty.  It  is  always  easier 
to  call  In  bigger  artillery  than  to  rethink 
the  wisdom  of  one's  position. 

That  is  why  the  prospect  Is  so  dim  that 
this  administration  will  deescalate  the 
scale  or  scope  of  the  conflict,  or  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  order  to 
see  whether  bilateral  peace  talks  are  in 
fact  possible.  It  Is  why  the  men  who  have 
decided  to  pursue  unilateral  American 
Interests  outside  the  strictures  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  are  not  men  who 
will  recognize  that  It  is  the  Security 
Council  and  U  Thant,  not  General  West- 
moreland, who  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  in  charge  of  the 
pacification. 

The  unity  of  the  Democratic  Party  was 
never  greater  and  never  wider  than  it  was 
in  1964,  when  our  candidate  called  the 
war  in  Vietnam  one  that  Asians  should 
fight,  and  to  which  American  boys  should 
not  be  sent  to  do  the  Job  Asian  boys 
should  do.  The  Democratic  Party  did 
achieve  a  national  front  In  the  1964  elec- 
tion in  opposition  to  war  and  In  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  talked  of  an  American 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  party  cannot  expect  the  confi- 
dence or  support  of  the  American  people 
again  until  we  make  good  on  that  prom- 
ise. 

Our  party  Is  not  a  united  party  in 
America  today.  Across  this  Nation,  tn 
precinct  after  precinct  and  State  after 
State,  it  Is  in  shambles,  if  unity  is  the 
test.  Unity  is  gone;  and  all  the  seman- 
tics of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  "We  are  not  going  to  yield  to  ag- 
gression" does  not  change  the  fact  that 
millions  of  people  aroimd  this  world 
know  that  the  No.  1  major  aggressor  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  the  United  States. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trsms- 
acted: 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

A  Joint  resolution  was  Introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  PEaX: 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amenlment  to  the  Constitution  of  ttxt 
Unlt«d  State*  to  extend  the  franchise  ac- 
corded the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President  so  as  to  Include  the  right  of  the 


I>lBtrlct  to  have  one  vote  In  the  House  of 
ItoprMentatlve*,  or  two  votes  in  the  Senate, 
M  the  ease  may  be,  whenever  the  election  of 
tlie  President  shall  devolve  upon  the  House 
of  RApreaentatlvea  or  the  election  of  the  Vice 
President  shall  devolve  upon  the  Senate; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pxll  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appears  under  a  aeparate  heading.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
PROVIDE  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA  WITH  REPRESENTATION 
IN  THE  EVENT  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION  IS  THROWN  INTO  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago,  one  of  my  constltuei.t5,  Mr.  Albert 
Choquette,  Jr.,  of  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
wrote  to  me  regarding  a  question  that 
was  raised  In  the  American  history  class 
he  teaches  in  the  Woonsocket  Senior 
High  School.  Mr.  Choquette's  letter 
raises  an  Important  question  of  constitu- 
tional law  that  should  be  resolved. 

That  question,  Mr.  President,  is  wheth- 
er the  District  of  Columbia  retains  the 
franchise  granted  it  by  the  23d  amend- 
ment in  the  event  the  presidential  elec- 
tion is  thrown  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Although  the  question  was 
briefly  alluded  to  in  the  debate  in  the 
House  when  that  body  considered  and 
passed  the  23d  amendment,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  at  the  time  not  to 
complicate  that  amendment. 

The  question  is  still  before  us.  We  have 
granted  the  District  residents  the  fran- 
chise in  voting  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President  in  national  elections.  Yet 
through  legislative  oversight,  these  same 
voters  lose  their  franchise  if  either  elec- 
tion is  thrown  into  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate because  a  candidate  lacks  a  clear 
majority  of  the  electoral  college  vote. 

Equity  demands  action  in  this  case. 
There  is  no  other  course  if  we  are  to  have 
any  consistency  in  the  rights  granted 
under  our  Constitution.  As  a  result,  I  am 
introducing  a  Senate  Joint  resolution 
which  amends  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide the  District  with  one  vote  if  the 
presidential  election  goes  to  the  House, 
and  two  votes  should  the  vice  presiden- 
tial election  go  to  the  Senate.  At  this 
point,  I  request  that  my  resolution  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Rbcord. 

This  resolution  is  very  brief  and  im- 
complicated.  It  merely  grants  the  Dis- 
trict the  right  to  vote  in  the  event  of 
certain  contingencies.  It  does  not  go  Into 
the  mechanical  procedure  as  to  how  the 
vote  or  votes  shall  be  cast.  This  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  determined  by  Congress 
and  I  have  so  provided  in  section  2  of 
my  resolution,  which  grants  to  Congress 
the  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  at 
this  time,  that  my  resolution  in  no  way 
relates  to  the  question  of  home  rule  for 
the  District.  Tliat  is  a  matter  for  Con- 
gress to  legislate.  This  resolution  does 
not  provide  for  representation  in  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  That,  too,  is  a 
matter  for  Congress  to  determine. 

In  considering  this  pr<^x)sed  amend- 
ment. Congress  may  wish  to  grant  au- 


thority to  the  electors  chosen  by  the 
District  in  a  national  electicxi  to  sub- 
mit certified  ballots  of  their  vote  to  the 
highest  officer  of  the  respective  Houses 
when  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  under  the  12th  amend- 
ment, devolves  upon  Congress. 

Mr.  I»resident,  the  presidential  elec- 
tion is  almost  upon  us.  It  would  be  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict if  they  should  become  disenfran- 
chised in  the  possible  eventuality  I  have 
discussed.  It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
Congress  will  act  promptly  on  this  res- 
olution so  that  the  States  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  ratify  it  before  the  next 
general  election. 

At  this  point  I  request  that  Mr. 
Choquette's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  and  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  83)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  extend  the 
franchise  accorded  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  purposes  of  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President  so  as  to 
Include  the  right  of  the  District  to  have 
one  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  two  votes  in  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  whenever  the  election  of  the 
President  shall  devolve  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  election  of  the 
Vice  President  shall  devolve  upon  the 
Senate,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows : 

SJ.  Res.  83 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pKJses  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only  if 
ratified  by  the  leg^lslatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"AKTICL*  — 

"Section  1.  In  electing  the  President  or  the 
Vice  President  In  thoee  cases  when  such  an 
election  shall  devolve  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate,  respectively, 
the  District  constituting  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  have  one  vote  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  two  votes  in  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  be  cast  for  the  person  to  be 
named  by  the  electors  appointed  by  the 
District. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
eniorce  this  article  by  api»vpriate  legisla- 
tion." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Peli.  is  as 
follows : 

Woonsocket,  R.I., 

October  28, 1963. 
Hon.  Claibornk  Pill, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Pia.r.:  An  interesting  ques- 
tion regarding  the  Twenty-third  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  has  come 
to  my  attention — a  question  to  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  satisfactory  answer. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  now  entitled  to  three  electoral  votee. 
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U.  IkBvevvr,  Um  al«c«orml  ooUege  falls  to  glTe 
•  m^orUf  ot  Ua  votaa  U>  any  at  Uia  Prosi- 
danthil  cinrtlilat—.  tbe  election  would  be 
turnad  OT«r  to  tbe  Hooae  of  RepreeentatlTes 
whose  membera  would  elect  the  Preeldent 
fraca  among  the  pereona  havtiig  the  bl(^eat 
nnmber  of  elactorml  volea  not  excoedliig 
tliree  on  ttae  llait  of  thoee  voted  for  as  Preal- 
dntt  (Amendment  No.  12). 

Am  I  to  presume  then,  that  since  the  Dis- 
trict oC  Columbia  has  no  repreeentatlon  in 
the  House  that  It  would  lose  Its  right  to  vote 
for  Preeldent  should  the  election  be  tinned 
OT«r  to  the  Representatlres  as  It  did  In  1801 

and  isasr 

If  tlUs  Is  the  case.  It  would  seem  thst  the 
33rd  sifiwfwlmsnt  should  be  clarified  In  order 
to  gvaraatee  the  rights  ol  the  citizens  of 
D.C.  should  a  situation  as  thst  outlined 
abOTs  occur. 

I  am  Interested  In  he&rlng  your  thoughts 
on  the  subject. 

Very  sincerely  yourn, 

AXpSnrr  CHo<jurrT«.  Jr 


PRIMTINO  OP  REPORT  OP  THE  DI- 
RECTOR  OF  EMERGENCY  PLAN- 
MINO.  KXECU'l'lVTE  OPPICB  OP  TIIE 
PRESIDENT.  RELATING  TO  FOR- 
EST AND  GRASS   FIRES 

'iSr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Seiuitor  from  West  Virginia  ( Mr. 
RAifW>LPH],  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Director  of  Emergency  Planning.  Execu- 
tive Offloe  of  the  President,  dated  May 
5.  1997,  transmitting  a  report  of  that  or- 
ganisation on  forest  and  grass  fires,  pre- 
pared In  accordance  with  the  prorlslorvs 
of  section  13  of  Public  Law  89-769  'with 
an  aeoompanylng  report).  I  ask  unanl- 
vaoaa  consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  Illustrations. 
and  reftrred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTINO  OF  RETVTEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  CROOKED  CREEK  AND  TRIBU- 
TARIES. HARRISON.  ARK. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Raitdolph],  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  December  6,  1966,  from  the 
Chief  of  EInglneera,  IDepartment  of  the 
Annj,  together  with  accompanying  pa- 
per* and  Illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the 
reports  on  Crooked  Creek  and  tributaries 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrison.  Ark  . 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate adopted  May  16, 1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  Illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS        OF 
BIUJB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Senator  Riucorr  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
prtntlnc  of  S.  1502.  the  Police  Officers 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1967,  the  name 


of  Senator  Tyddtcs  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Senator  Riucorr,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72, 
the  National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week, 
the  name  of  Senator  Nelson  be  added 
a.s  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirRlnia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
i  Mr.  ScoTT  1  be  added  as  a  cosp>on&or  to 
the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33,  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr  RiBicorrl,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  'S.  1593)  to  amend  Utle 
XVUI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit payment  to  an  Individual  for  the 
charges  made  by  physicians  and  other 
persons  providing  services  covered  by  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram prior  to  such  Individual's  own  pay- 
ment of  the  bin  for  the  services  in- 
volved, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wlscon.sln  fMr  Nelson!  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  l.s  so  ordered 


ADJOL-RNMENT 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order.  I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  lat  8 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjii  »  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  May  15.  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  11  'legislative  day  of  May 
10',  1967: 

CoMMODmr  Casorr  Coapoa.*nf>N 

W.ilter  W  Wilcox,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Botird  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatli'n.  vice  Nathan 
&!   Kotlkky 

AT<~>t(ic  Bnexct  Commissiom 
Wilfrid  E.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  member  jf  the  .\tomlc  Energy  Ciimmlsstoa 
for  a  term  of  5  jrears  eiptnng  June  SO.  1973 — 

roappuintnieul 

In  ths  AlB  PoaCE 
The    foUowlog    persons    fur    appointment 

l.T  ti^e  Re({u:Ar  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indl- 
c.ited,  under  the  provisions  of  section  B284, 
tr.le  10,  United  States  C^de.  'wl-.h  a  view  to 
design.itlon  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force . 

To  be  captain.  Judge  Advocate 

ArnU   Dor  ..J  P    FV30eO«7« 

Crowley.  Jiunes  E  .  FTni21078 

Handley   Thomss  A  ,  PV'a336488 


JOQSS.  Boas  L^  rV30»3063. 
Knutson.  MilTord  H..  FV307a814. 
Negron,  Victor  H.,  FV3131788. 

To  be  fi.nt  liexUenant,  Judge  Advocate 
Baonon.  John  J.,  Jr.,  FVatS9a40. 
Baynard,  Walter  L,..  Jr..  FV3139201. 
Bruner.  PhlUp  L..  PVTISSSQ*. 
Cine,  Ralph  T  ,  FV3108489. 
Canelloe.  &neet  C  ,  PVS 106258. 
Chaney,  Larry  O  .  FV3139219 
Crana,  John  M.,  Jr.,  PV3139iaO. 
Curran,  John  P..  FVail8U0. 
DaUey.  William  H  ,  FV3100616. 
DenkLnger.  Marc  G..  PV31 53898. 
Kissinger,  James  R..  PV3 139243. 
r.derkin.  Charles  B.,  FV3100493. 
Flelden.  Arlen  E.,  FV3131972. 
Pltzgerald,  John  R  .  PV31»920fl. 
Porster,  DenU  M.,  PV3 139233 
Ooldfarb.  Abraham,  FVS 106189. 
Outz,  Larry  O.,  PV81304M. 
Jaiider.  Klaus  H  .  FV31t>3916. 
Jeter.  Thomas  O..  Jr..  FV310fi697. 
Johnson,  .Man  B.,  F\'3 139255. 
J  ihnson,  Walter  T.,  Jr.,  P^'3109238. 
Keller,  Peter  A  ,  PV3139207. 
Knopplng,  Owen  A  ,  rV31S9230. 
Krambeck.  Jaross  L  ,  FV3108060. 
I^wson,  Neal  C,  FV3 139340. 
1  uce.  Lee  A.,  PV3106979. 
Matthews,  John  W.,  FV3131613. 
McKenoa,  William  M..  Ill,  FV3139231. 
McReynolds,  John  A.,  Jr.,  PV3130361 
Nelsonkortland,  Robert  E  ,  PV31392a8. 
Owens.  Joel  P  ,  PV3152918 
Randall,  Kenneth  D  .  PV313923S 
Randleman.  Richard  N  ,  PV3139338. 
Richards.  Robert  M..  PVS13a68«. 
Rleger.  Harland  K.,  FV3139a73. 
Rosenthal,  Lawrence,  FV3 108960. 
Schley.  Joeeph  H..  Jr.,  FV3139333. 
Scott.  Robert  W  ,  FV31077a9 
SheT>p,  Lawrence  R  ,  FVS  107274. 
Shore,  Olen  F  ,  FVS  139347. 
Shure,  Herman  W  .  FV3 153932 
Sierra.  David  R  .  FV3130488. 
bnyder,  Harry  O.,  PV3 139276. 
Stephenson.  Gilbert  D  ,  FV3139279 
Sternlck.  Michael  A.,  FV3108867. 
Tlerney,  Theodore  J.,  FV3139276 
Vandeweghe,  Gary  S  .  PV3105134. 
White,  Charles  M  ,  FV3I 19013 
Wright.  Robert  A  ,  FVS  1 18363 
Young,  Richard  3  ,  FV3107856 

To   be   captain.   Chaplain 
Bumpua,  Anthony  J  ,  FV30«1388 
Clarahan,  Michael  R  ,  FV30935a«. 
Pout*.  MarOn  F.,  Jr  ,  FV3081107, 
Gulkema.  Henry.  FV3O01SO4. 
MarUn,  John  J..  FV3O01494. 
McOovern,  John  J..  FV3061810, 
Rooney,  Thaddeua  C  ,  FV3062044. 
Sheeran,  Patrick  J  ,  FV3062088. 
Woerdeman,  Robert  K  .  PV30«2049. 
Young,  Samuel  T  .  FV3061895. 

To  be  flr^t  lieutenant.  Chaplain 
Elliott,  Harold,  FV3088352 
Gallenbach.  Thomas  I ,  FV30e238a. 
Irvln.  Henry  C.  FV810645fl. 
Kennedy.  Joseph  W  ,  FV^30622aa. 
Klawitter.  James  A..  FVa308308. 
Nelson,  Samuel  D  .  Jr..  FV3062529. 
RuKKerl.  Christopher  H.,  FV3062450. 
Wllsun.  Thetxlure  J..  FV3062305. 

To    be    captain.    Uedu:al 

Ahernathy.  James  P  ,  FV3123597. 
Alfred.  Dewltt  C,  Jr  ,  FV313367fl. 
Ater.  David  H.  FVS  114339. 
Benson.  Bennett  N..  FV3141353 
Berrloe,  Jose  R  ,  FV3124151. 
Burney,  Robert  E  ,  II,  FV30fil329. 
Butler.  Walter  H..  FV30fll567. 
Chambers.  Clint  K  .  FV3030e94. 
Cohn.  Jerome  R..  FV3141187. 
ColonrodrlgueE.  A.  a..  FVS  126444. 
COd.  Hugh  A..  FV8046746. 
Ooyle.  Francis  L..  FVS  110766. 
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Cram.  David  L..  FV3089068. 
Ellert,  Robert  ■..  rV3iae366. 
Epstein,  Leonard  I.,  FV31ia718. 
Pelton,  Owen  L..  FV3114708. 
Fisher.  James  M..  FV640866a. 
Oomezdlsdler.  Manuel  F..  FV3133367, 
Halpern.  Arnold  J..  FV309a816. 
Holt,  Robert  S.,  FV3089061. 
Jennings,  James  F..  FV3126843. 
Keene,  Foster  F.,  PV3089067. 
Klmbel,  Bruce  K.,  FV2083741. 
King.  Donald  L..  FV31 11330. 
Kozub,  Robert  E.,  FV31 14398. 
Lechowskl,  Robert  I..  FV3113131. 
Lederer,  James  F..  FV31235a9. 
Lopata.  Howard  I..  FV31 11343. 
Mann,  James  O.,  FV3064766. 
Markham.  Sanford  M..  FV31 12313. 
Mauk.  Bryant  D..-  FV31 13384. 
McDonough.  Gilbert  L..  FV6313866. 
Media  villa.  Antonio  F..  FVS  114367. 
MueUer,  Adolph  B..  Jr..  FV3O92201. 
Murphy,  John  F.,  FV3126836. 
Nell,  Patricia  A.,  FV313&4Sa. 
Ormsby.  Robert  B..  FV3133880. 
Panetta,  Raymond  D.,  FV3ia578a. 
Peck,  Sander.  FV3ia3048. 
Perkins.  Robert  S..  FV31iaa07. 
Poel,  Robert  W..  FV3123831. 
Ramey.  Ralph.  Jr..  FV30748»7. 
Reynolds.  Frank  A..  FV3 114070. 
Richie.  Robert  E..  FV31 10719. 
Rosenzwelg.  WlUlam.  FV31ia709. 
SeUert,  Charles  L..  FV3ia4743. 
Slmonaltls,  John  J.  Jr.,  PV3114836. 
Smith,  George  I.,  Jr.,  FVS  133931. 
Solomon,  James  W.,  FVS  110395. 
Stahl,  Norman  L..  FV3089348. 
Stoebner,  Darrold  A..  FVS  132980. 
Strutton.  WllUam  H..  FV3ia6S31. 
Tomberlln,  Kenneth  O..  FV3111315. 
Vogler.  Herbert  M..  FVSia3809. 
Wankmuller,  Robert  T.,  FV3126299. 
Welhaf,  WllUam  R.,  PV31 10649. 
Whltcomb,  Ned  J.,  FV31 13739. 
WUdemann,  Mark  F.,  FV311430a. 
'WUllams.  Ariel  L.,  Jr.,  FVS12eiB7. 
WUUams.  John  L.,  Jr..  FV31 10436. 
Wlngert,  Robert  I.,  FV309a896. 
Workmen.  Frederick  C,  8r..  FV309186«. 
'Sarussl.  Frank  A..  FV3166368. 
Yaasln.  John  O.,  FV3113110. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical 
Aclln.  Richard  R..  FV3168160. 
Acostamelendez.  Antonio  E..  P'V3184369. 
Alexander.  Clyde  W..  Jr..  FV3141310. 
Alexander,  Raymond  H..  FV31847a6. 
Andrlsanl.  Michael.  FVS141169. 
Asplen.  Charles  H.,  FV3067MS. 
Atchison,  James  W.  D.,  FV31643S8. 
Barnes,  Robert  J.,  FV3141167. 
Benjamin,  Ronald  P.,  FV3I67746. 
Bowen.  WllUam  L..  Jr..  FV53CO6O0. 
BrasweU.  Guy  R..  FV307864a. 
Brown.  Juan  A..  FV3141168. 
Bryson.  Andrew  L..  FVS14144g. 
Btirt.  Frederick  N..  PV3168661. 
Burt.  James  N..  FV31411fl6. 
Casey.  PrankUn  L..  FV3ie7910. 
Caton.  Charles  A.,  FV3166666. 
CaudUl,  Robert  G..  FVS141164. 
Chamberlain.  Maurice  S..  FV3164118. 
Cotton,  Leonard  B..  Jr..  FV3164439. 
Dapra,  David  J..  FVS  141 170. 
Davis.  Fredrlc  W..  FV3167e77. 
Demlng.  C&rl  M..  FV3141443. 
Desky.  Michael  S..  FV3141370. 
Dlchsen,  Donald  V.,  FV3167788. 
Duplelx,  Pierre  R..  HI.  FV3ie6688, 
Ebert,  Charles  D.,  FV3186278. 
Echevarrla.  John.  FV3088S78. 
Edwards,  David  A.,  Jr.,  FV3187909. 
EUenbogen,  Charles.  FV31410e4. 
Epley.  Daniel  E..  FVS1666»a. 
Bspey,  WUUam  M..  FV8141ia7. 
Fisher,  Wallace  C,  FV8009893. 
Oabel,  Joeeph  C.  FVS14a042. 
GaSney,  Clyde  M.,  FVSlSSaOO. 
GUpln,  Eugene  L..  FV3188416. 
Oolunan,  James  D..  FV3168720. 


OoolBby,  CHarles  Do.  FV3168167. 
Gregory.  Hugh  S„  FVS143086. 
Haney,  Bonald  L.,  FV3141140. 
Hanahaw,  William  J,.  FV3141134. 
Hennes,  David  M..  FV3141133. 
Holeman,  Tbomas  A..  FV3185679. 
Jackson.  Arnold  J..  FV3142043. 
Jackson,  William  K..  FV3168196. 
Jacobson,  John  D.,  FV3141135. 
Johnson,  Don  X.,  FV8141916. 
Jordan.  Michael  L.,  FV3141137. 
Lamb,  Tbomas  H.,  FV3141161. 
Lleber,  Arnold  L..  FV314116a. 
UUy,  Paul  H.,  Jr..  FV3141161. 
MalorteUo,  Richard  P.,  FVS14a4»7. 
Martin,  Benjamin  O.,  Jr.,  FV3141146. 
Moon,  Lynn  B.,  FV3141362. 
Morgan.  Michael  O.,  FVS  141 144. 
Munos,  Louis  R.,  FV3168aoe. 
Munaon,  Herbert  O.,  FV3ie4676. 
Neesvlg,  Burton  O.,  FV3184863. 
PXelfer,  WUUam  F.,  FV3141143. 
Plttman,  James  A.,  FV3141142. 
Ramsay,  James  O.,  Jr.,  FV3184158. 
Riveracorrea.  Hector  P.,  FV316467e. 
Roberts,  David  B.,  FVS  141 141. 
Rytting,  James  E.,  FVS  166682. 
Baccbettl.  Louis  J.,  7V306832a. 
Baylor,  Jack  L„  FV3i84176. 
Schorlemer,  Robert  E.,  FV3 167892. 
Schvrtndt.  Charles  D.,  FV3141817. 
Simmons,  James  C,  FV3141163. 
Singleton.  Charles  M..  FVS  142884. 
Smith,  Dwlght  D..  FV3141iee. 
SoUoway,  Michael  L.,  FV3141361. 
Stoner,  John  C,  FV3141167. 
Taylor,  William  M.,  FV3141160. 
Troxler,  Raymond  G..  FVS  141 147. 
Wagner,  Grant  H.,  FVS141148. 
Wakulat,  Richa  H.,  Jr.,  FV3168476. 
Walker,  Ronald  E.,  FVS16741S. 
Wantuck,  Donald  K.,  FV3166683. 
Wemecke,  Robert  H.,  FVS  166685. 
West.  Barbour  D.,  FVS  141979. 
WUta,  Bruce  E..  FVS141928. 
Wllllama,  David  V.,  FVS166609. 
Wilson,  Jacob  H..  FVS141196. 
Wltte,  Oerliaril,  FV3168059. 
Wright,  Ballard  D.jrVS141164. 
Wunder,  Jamoa  F.,  FV3141693, 
Toung,  John  J.,  FV3141163. 
Zehnder,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  FVS14115S. 
ZeUar.  Myron  J.,  FV3168017. 

To  be  eafttain.  Dental 
Henderson,  Donald  L.,  FV31408a2. 
To  be  firtt  lieutenant.  Dental 
Allison,  George  M.,  rvS1662a6. 
Bock,  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  FVS  142547. 
Brandt,  Robert  L.,  FVS  142428. 
Brlce.  William  L.,  FV3141762. 
Bimip,  Robert  L.,  FV3141950. 
Biuiiidge,  Jamea  D.,  FV3166999. 
Byera,  Michael  D.,  FVS  142060, 
Coffee,  Lany  L.,  FVS166064. 
Czajka,  Edward  A.,  FV8141299. 
FrederlokKn.  Daniel,  FVS  142424. 
Gardner,  Uojd  D.,  FV314231B. 
Gough,  Robert  W..  FVS  141446. 
Gray,  Gary  G.,  FV3166113. 
Greenlee,  Roger  W..  FV3141699. 
Jones,  James  R.,  FVS  142398. 
Klepetko,  Ronald  F..  FV3141213. 
Kolker,  Stanley  L.,  FVSie6768. 
Lalonde,  Joseph  B.,  FVS166766. 
Lundgren.  Richard  P.,  FVS166800. 
OdgeFB.  Richard  E..  FVS  142568. 
Ralsler,  Richard  E.,  FV3166164. 
Robinson.  Robert,  FV3ie6749. 
Shelton,  Andrew  P.,  FVS166794. 
Smith.  James  P.,  FV3106282. 
Stanger,  Jamas  H.,  FVS  142627. 
Sturrup,  Randolph  W..  FVS  142834. 
Waaserman.  Sheldon.  FV3ie5814. 
Watanabe.  Jerry  H.,  FV8166709. 
Wlpf,  Vaughn  F.,  FVSie6732. 

To  he  eaipftain,  Nurte 

Barron.  Nancy  J.,  FV2a43266. 
Baukus,  Donna  M.,  FV3078972. 
Caldwell,  Sally  A.,  FV308973a. 


Draves  JacqueUne  L.,  FV809016a. 
Fecteau,  Donna  M..  FV3078599. 
Hopkins,  Edna  M.,  FV3088874. 
McDowell.  Nina  E.,  FV3088691. 
Perry,  Allan  J.,  FV807827a. 
Vigil  CarmeUta,  FV3089118. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Nurse 
Arrtngton,  Joan  T.,  FVSiaSOai. 
Baumbusch,  PhUlls  L..  FVS126712. 
Baxter.  Mary  E..  FV3141457. 
Beahan.  AUce  L..  FV3143271. 
Boss.  Gladys  R.,  FV3143015. 
Boudreau,  Joan  M.,  FV3125866. 
Bozell,  Nellie  M.,  FVS123327, 
Bradley  Dawn  R.,  FV3164962. 
Brlgham,  Joyce  A,,  FV3143151. 
Brown  Elizabeth  A.,  FV3123319. 
Bruder.  Rose  R.,  FV3142048. 
BurweU.  Dawn  R.,  FV3142059. 
Carlson,  David  J.,  FV3141532. 
Carlson,  Yvonne  C.-,  FV3114321. 
Carroll,  Mattle  K.,  FVS  143396. 
Case,  PaiUa  A.,  PV3142607. 
Casey.  Kathleen  F..  FVS143121. 
CastlUo,  Paclta  B.,  FV3142363. 
Charpentler,  Elizabeth  A..  FVS  142226. 
ChrlBtensen.  Beverly  J..  FVS  126270. 
Clark,  Donna  D.,  FV3123641. 
Courter,  Janice  K.,  FV3123648. 
Crouch,  Kay  A.,  FVS  142374. 
Dashner,  XJnda  L.,  FV3140785. 
Dehaemers,  Robert  J.,  FV3 164844. 
Diem,  Betty  I.,  FV31 14217. 
Dorman,  Barbara  A..  FV3137319. 
Duff.  Carol  J.,  FV3126807. 
Dunagan,  Anne  E.,  FVS  142302. 
Durrette,  Elsie  L.,  FV3136418. 
Estes,  Patricia  L.,  FV31233S1. 
Fenton,  Patricia  M.,  FVS  126497. 
Fletcher,  David  R..  FV3143369. 
Gannon,  Charlotte  C.  FV3140346. 
Gartside,  Leona  G..  FV3143681. 
GlaneUy.  Judith  A..  FV3142576. 
Glbbs.  Aleda  K.,  FV3164809. 
GofT,  Joseph  H..  FV3060393. 
Gruber,  Edward  P.,  FV3143072. 

Hagan,  Faye  T.,  FV3075772. 

Hammerstone,  Dorothy  A.,  FVS  142366. 
Hanson,  Jeanne  A..  FV3142853. 
Hardy.  Mary  P..  FVS143398. 
Hamlt.  Joanne  M..  FV312S784. 
Hartwlck.  Rayna  L.,  FV3189964. 
Eeacock,  Susan  K..  FV3123333. 
Hensley.  Gwendolynne  E..  FV3166833. 
Hlmes,  Sally  L,  FVS141246. 
Hickman,  Anne  L.,  FV3114328. 
Jacksen,  Florence  C,  FV3092741. 
Johnson.  Josephine,  FV3141487. 
Keebortz,  Shirley  A.,  FV3164968. 
Kennedy,  Carole  M..  FV312312a. 
Kovach.  Margaret  A.,  FV3141736. 
Kovacs,  Marie  C,  FV3166363. 
Krumrey,  Conlta  K.,  PV3 164929. 
Leftwlch.  Robert  E.,  FV3165S75. 
Lelby,  Jo  Ann,  FV3141052. 
liorzlng,  Katheryn  A.,  FV3142655. 
Lyons,  Ann  T.,  FV3140610. 
Mannette,  Barbara  A..  FV3166201. 
Marshall.  Frances  L.,  FV3166200. 
MarUn,  Elizabeth  E..  FV3141466. 
Martin,  Evalyn  M.,  FV3126667. 
Matt,  Lois  A.,  FVS  142681. 
McCabe,  Patricia  A.,  FV3135067. 
McGulre.  Linda  J.,  FV3143669. 
McLaughlin,  Katherlne  J..  FV3142628. 
Meier.  Karen  A..  FV314297a. 
Mitchell,  Marguerite  A.,  FV3143416. 
Moraskle.  Anna,  FVSl  14104. 
Moeer,  Dixie  L..  FV3140675. 
Nixon.  MUdred  O.,  FVS  143522. 
Notter,  Charlotte  L.,  FV314259> 
O'ConneU.  Catherine  M.,  F    ''     Si. 
Orock,  Mary  J.,  FV3127299. 
Pease,  Rae  L..  FV3142257. 
Pereschino,  Sylvia  A.,  FVS  14  3  l 
Piper.  Doris  A.,  FV3123614. 
Potter.  Janet  E..  FV3140731. 
Pratt.  Gordon  L.,  Jr.,  FVS  124342. 
Punk,  Helen  I..  FV3110833. 
Badke,  Naomi  M.,  FV3166377. 
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S»Toy.  Or«M  v..  FVS14113S. 
SluaMT.  Jack  F..  FVai4197S. 
Smith.  LoU  U.  PVS140fle9. 
Splllane,  UUcbMl  J..  PV314S62&. 
Ston«.  Alexia  A  .  Fvsiaesai. 
SulUvan,  Mary  t,  FVS14S777. 
Swalne,  Shirley  A..  P^3 125330. 
Tanlda.  Kathleen  R..  rV3I43794. 
Teaorlero.  Lynn.  PV3195839. 
Tlndall.  Wancy  R  .  PV3 184919 
Tr^dwwll,  Suianne  E..  FV3 141093. 
Tr«lach.  Blary  E..  FVS141674. 
TruglUo,  Lee  E..  Jr..  rV3l43786. 
Tutach.  Carol  R..  PV3143«33. 
Vento.  Gloria  M..  FV3 105858 
Vore.  Marcella  M.  B..  PV3 143898. 
Votava.  Joanne  R  .  PV314SI58. 
Wahl.  Marilyn  J  .  PV3143r75. 
Wall.  Joan  O  .  FV3 124296 
Waring.  Richard  I..  PV3 143839. 
Whitlow,  Mary  A  .  PV3U1030 
WnUama.  Jorie  R..  PV3185384. 
WUe.  Dennl3T.  FV3141«7a. 
Wlaeman.  Patricia  J..  rV3 143600. 
Wolfe,  Suzanne  R..  PV3l4ieS6 
Tamaukl,  Joyce  T  .  FV3 143488. 
Zorza.  P&ul  M..  FV3128211 
Zwlnk,  Olorla  J..  FV3082030. 

To  be  major,  Veteniutrvtti 
Oebome.  Donald  V  .  FV3043A38. 

To  be  captain.  Vete'-inarian 
Aahby.  William  T  .  FV3078827 
ATadlklan.  Rlcfaam  O  .  FV31365»4. 
Blackman,  Daniel  A..  FV30ei436 
Brooka.  Prank  T..  PV31 13226. 
Butler.  Thomas  M..  PV3125157. 
Baaon.  Robert  L..  KV3ia6245. 
Harwell.  Jamea  F.  Jr..  PV3111387. 
Jonea,  Norman  D..  Jr..  FV30434a6. 
Lynn.  Marrln.  PV3111618. 
Mattaaon,  Joel  L..  FVaill464. 
PbUllpa.  Jere  M..  PV30787S6. 
Blcbardson,  Ted  M..  FV3043592. 
RuaMll.  Robert  J..  FV3 136283. 
Schilling.  Paul  W..  PV31M488. 
Schwlchtenberg.  Alan  K..  FV3111768. 
Shlflatt,  Richard  M..   rV30435ai. 
Springs.  John  M..  Jr..  rV'3O8802l. 
Stunkard.  Jim  A..  PV3n3844. 
Szatalowlcz.  norlan  T..  PV3 123023. 
Tom.  Henry  KL.  Jr..  rV309O635. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Vete^narign 

Dear.  James  R  .  PV3 140845 
Doherty.  John  J..  PV3017821. 
rrtth.  Charles  H..  FV3185748. 
FxUlerton.  Jerold  B..  rV3165622. 
Ooebel.  Phillip  M..  FV314020g. 
Oracey.  Rodger  D..  FV3ia6717. 
Hall.  Allen  m.  PV31S8147. 
Henke.  Robert  P..  FV316580S 
Hurvt.  Benjamin  F,  PV3140808. 
Inman,  Roger  C.  FV3I41005. 
JoMop.  Morris  B  .  Jr..  rvsiSSTOO. 
Johnson.  David  K..  PV3143144. 
Mohrl.  Wnilam  F,  FV3 141304. 
Morgan.  Dona,  t  H.,  FV314144& 
Boblnsoa.  WUllam  K..  Jr  .  FV3140751. 
Schafer.  Albert  O,  FV3140840. 
^mmonds.  Richard  C,  FV3 143388. 
Stanford.  Jimmy  L..  FV3142130. 
Thlgpen.  Clifton  K..  FV3188a48. 

To  be  coptala.  Medical  Servict 

BUIr.  Herbert  L..  FV3000031. 
Chamberlln,  Morrison  R  .  FV30437M. 
Clark.  Oerald  R..  FV30060I9. 
Creekmore.  Nell.  Jr  .  FV30900M. 
Daeley,  John  \..  FV30e»703. 
Elliott.  Cater  M  .  FV3043»T7 
England.  John  R  .  FV3080418. 
Krair.  Myroo  M  .  FV31012SO. 
McAfee.  Charles  A..  FV3056314. 
Stephenson.  Roger  D  .  FV333Oea0. 
Treat.  Tbomaa  F  .  FV80»4840. 
Wllhelm.  Bruce  D..  FV3O8e40e. 

To  be  ;lrtf  lieutenant.  Medical  Service 
Addleman.  George  &..  FV3141726. 
Anzal.  Rodney  K^  FV3i33903. 


Cadenhead.  Charles  C  .  FV3166a7fl. 
Clark.  Franklin  D..  FVSliSaaA. 
Dugaa.  Roland  F,  Jr..  FV'3IS4669. 
ElU-s,  Jamee  A,  FV314S78*. 
Gable.  Donald  R  O..  FV3186161. 
H(*y,  Patrtek  H..  Jr  ,  FVSlft4»»4, 
Hughes.  Oerald  B..  FVS141838. 
Kimball.  Ronald  M..  FVS140641. 
Lippman,  Darryl  R..  FV31546ei. 
VLinderfleld.  Nicholas  W  .  FV3154813. 
.Meyer,  Ralph  H..  FVS141820. 
Schlndel,  Donald  L..  FV3165123. 
Schmlgel.  Donald  P..  FV3l4ae©6. 
Sho.Tner   Robert  F.,  FV3142818. 
Stephens.  Ronald  J  .  FV315fl619 
Velthula.  Philip  B  .  FV3184860 
Wln.sIow.  St.inley  R  .  rV315al48. 

To  be  second  liruti^.ant  Mrdical  Se^Tyice 

Longl,  John  S..  F\'3167^68. 
.\nderson,  James  U  ,  m'3 167408 
.\rmstronii;    Robert  C  rV316l597. 
BJerken.  Paul  A  .  FV3166740. 
Boyd.  Thomas  O..  FV'3168590. 
C.>t.mbee.  David  H  ,  F\'3165503. 
C./\ev,  Richard  W,  F\'3 162794. 
Dressier.  Forrest  G  .  Jr  .  FV3186169. 
Gamer,  PhlUp  W..  F\'3183930. 
Hamako.  Herbert  M..  F\'3167429. 
H.inlfy.  Edward  B..  FV3I59494 
Healy.  Keith  E.  F\'31675H 
Johnson.  Gerald  A..  FVT 158543 
Keefe.  Juhn  K  .  FV3ia718U. 
I.ee.  John  P  .  FV3161490 
Lombardo.  Raymond  B.,  F\'3l86218. 
Lyons,  John  J  .  Jr  .  FV3167476 
McCIean,  Raymond  R     F\'3165631. 
Miller,  R  .ger  T  ,  F\'3I59164 
Moore   Th  .ma*  K  .  FV3158892. 
Nugent    Jerry  J  .  F\'3ia7723. 
Nunley    William  H  .  F\'31 58278. 
Oatley    Theodore  W  ,  FV3166413. 
Phillips.  Preston.  Jr  ,  FV316ai63. 
Powers.  William  H.,  FV3158870. 
Sarbach.  Douglas  L..  FV3167105. 
Schumann,  Thomas  R  .  F\'3 166396. 
Squires.  Darrell  R..  FV3184323 
Stephen3t)n.  Robert  L..  II.  FV3l594fl7. 
Templeton.  David  W..  FV3167823. 
Trezza,  Anthony.  Jr  .  FV3157581. 
Wlegand    Edwin  E  .  FV3167933 
Wylle,  John  V..  FV31 59736. 

To  be  flrit  lieutenant.  Medical  SpeciaHtt 
.^dams.  WUUe  J  .  PV314a450. 
CarnlcelU.  FVorene  T  .  F\-3 164940. 
C  )X,  Philip  B    P\'3l42837 
EUem.win,  Carol  M  ,  FV3143196. 
Falconer.  Dennis  D  .  FV3128601. 
Schlelfer.  Fred  8  .  FV314U74. 
Stav-man,  Herman  L.  FV3 142094. 
Tellers.  Margaret  M  ,  PV3164e99 
Welch,  Dorlne  E  ,  FV3M14«3 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Medical  SpecialiMt 
Jonee,  Bronwyn  M  ,  FV3167066. 
Lott.  Rachel  W.,  FV31685e7. 
Smothermon.  Sharon  A..  FV'3 16744*. 

To  be  captain,  Biomedicml  ScienCB 

Baldwin.  Bart  A,  FV3003120. 
HafTer,  Chajlee  T..  FV3001962 
•S'acewskl,  Richard  M..  FV'30O1298. 
Page.  James  T..  Jr..  FV3000014. 

To  i>e  A'st  lieutenant.  Biomedical  Science 
B.irber.  Thomas  R  ,  FV31 13106. 
Beataoa.  James  A..  FV3141758. 
Blxrhbergor,  Charlee  W  .  Jr  .  FV3126S01. 
CheeK,  Chandler  3  .  FV3 146888. 
Ccxjper,  Thomas  H..  FV3 146886. 
Crowley,  Peter  A  .  FV3131513 
Evans,  David  B  ,  FV3 132061 
Fallon,  Alexander  E..  FV3 108747. 
Gibbons.  WUllam  D  .  FVai  12060. 
Good.  MarrUl  B  .  FV3099807 
Labar,  David  A  ,  FV3n»432 
Lludahl,  Gene  B..  FV3141921 
Pletcher.  Eu(ene  V..  FV3141974. 
Reld.  Reford  Q..  FV3163573 
Scannell,  Thomas  J..  FV3141601. 
Schuster,  David  E..  FV3154858. 


Thomas.  Jerry  F..  FV8148414. 
Wright,  Robert  M^  FV3147089. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Biomedical  Science 
Bowman.  Robert  W..  FV3168480. 
Bullock.  Charlee  W..  FV3 180773. 
Riccardl,  Richard  M.,  rV3I80315. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  of 
the  U  S  Air  Force  officer  training  school  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  ALr  Force  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provl- 
sioiia  of  section  8284.  title  10.  United  States 
Cixle,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Augustine,  Richard  W.,  FV3205194. 

Baugher   Kenny  R.,  F^f3204731. 

Boren.  Glenn  E  .  FV3205401. 

Bruce,  Larry  D  .  FV320604S, 

Cope,  Vemon  M  ,  F^3206078 

De  Vlnney.  O«orge  W  .  PV3206203, 

Fishier,  Leon.  FV3304e20. 

Gough.  Daniel  O  .  FV82046S7 

Harlschuh,  Nell  E  .  FV3206S84 

Hayman,  Frank  T  .  IV,  FV3204530 

High  man.  Harold  A  .  Jr  .  FV3204740. 

Hlgley.  Thomas  E  .  IH.  FV320S2Sa. 

Hong.  Norman.  FV3204923. 

Hughes.  Roger  W..  FV3304978. 

Johnson,  Waldon  L.,  FV8206409. 

Kellev.  James  R  .  FV3205S47. 

Uvy.  David  J..  FV3206I89 

Lord,  Eugene  V..  FV3206404. 

Lorentz,  Donald  P..  FV3206113 

Mallon,  Jerome  H..  Jr..  FVS204848. 

Mlhara.  Robert  M..  rVS3O6304. 

Morr.  Thomas  J  ,  PV3205482. 

Mouw.  Andrew  P.,  rV3204743 

Shannian.  James  A.,  FV3208033. 

Sh.tizen.  Robert  S  .  FV3209083 

Smith.  Benton  M..  FV3a06484 

Sockwell.  Lanny  R  ,  FV3204883. 

Svalin,  John  A..  FV3204854. 

Szczesnlakowskl.  Aleksander,  F\'3205264. 

Vance,  Richard  R..  FVS206413 

Vlvlon,  Ronald  E..  FV32O4909. 

Wegner.  Garry  E  .  FV3206287 

While,  Hubert  W..  UI.  FV3204597. 

WKlUims.  Daniel  O..  FV3208222. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


E.xecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  11  (leglalatlve  day  of 
May  10 1,  1967: 

In  thx  Coast  QrAan 

The  fallowing-named  olBoer  o<  the  V£ 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  fur  promotion  to  the 
grade  indicated: 

To  be  rear  admtral 

Ciipt  Merton  W.  Stoffle 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  V£ 
C^>aet  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
indicated  ; 

To  be  rear  od'niraLs 

Capt  Roderick  T.  Edwards 
Capt  Robert  W.  Ooehrlng 
Capt   Roes  P.  Bullard 
Capt  Orvan  B.  Smeder 

The  nomiiiatlona  beginning  Melvln  J.  Hart- 
man,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
lug  Charlee  H  MacLean  m,  to  be  chief 
warrant  officer  (W-2).  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  CoNoatssioNAi.  Rscoan  on  May  9,  1987. 


WITHDRAWAL. 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
May  :0>,  1967: 

PoeniASTn 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  21,  1967,  of  Harold  J.  Maples  to  be 
postmaster  at  MarlonvUle,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri. 
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FiBO  Urge*  Federal  Income  Tax  DednctioB 
for  Apartment  Rent  Payers  as  Well  as 
Homeowners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  legislation  to  provide  a 
Federal  income  tax  break  for  those  who 
rent  apartments  Instead  of  owning  their 
own  homes. 

This  legislation  calls  for  a  Federal  In- 
come tax  deduction  to  be  allowed  to 
rent-paying  taxpayers  in  the  amount  of 
7  percent  of  their  yearly  rent  payments. 
Homeowners  can  presently  deduct  their 
real  estate  taxes  paid,  while  rent  payers 
get  no  deduction  for  the  part  of  their 
rental  payments  attributable  to  real 
estate  taxes.  My  bill  would  give  the  rent 
payer  a  deduction  for  the  real  estate 
taxes  he  Indirectly  pays. 

This  legislation  will  put  rent  payers 
on  an  equal  footing  with  homeowners  as 
far  as  deducting  the  burden  of  real 
estate  taxes  which  falls  upon  them. 
While  homeowners  can  deduct — quite 
rightfully — the  entire  burden  of  local 
real  estate  taxes,  rent  payers  get  no  de- 
duction at  all  for  the  real  estate  taxes 
which  eat  up  about  14  percent  of  gross 
rental  income  throughout  the  Nation. 

Because  the  landlord  can  deduct  his 
real  estate  taxes  from  his  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  he  only  passes  on  about  half 
the  cost  of  the  taxes  to  the  tenant.  I 
propose  to  let  the  rent  payer  deduct  that 
real  estate  tax  burden  from  his  Income 
tax  Just  like  his  homeownlng  friend  can. 
The  deduction  my  legislation  would 
allow  is  7  percent  of  the  rental  paid  dur- 
ing the  year.  For  many  a  middle-Income 
family,  this  would  mean  another  $100 
to  $200  worth  of  deduction  during  the 
year,  and  a  tax  savings  of  $30  to  $65. 
I  think  that  middle-Income  taxpayers 
deserve  this  equal  treatment  with  home- 
owners. The  added  deduction  would  par- 
ticularly benefit  older  citizens  who.  be- 
cause of  medical  expenses,  itemize 
deductions. 

I  realize  that  this  would  put  a  double 
deduction  into  our  tax  laws.  The  land- 
lord corporation  would  have  one  deduc- 
tion, and  the  tenant  would  then  have 
another,  smaller  percentage,  deduction. 
I  do  not  see  what  is  wrong  with  a  double 
deduction  when  I  know  that  double  tax- 
ation is  perfectly  legitimate  by  present 
law.  Double  taxation  of  corjwrate  divi- 
dends, for  example.  First  the  corporation 
pays  a  tax,  and  then  the  man  in  the 
street  pays  a  tax  on  the  dividends  he 
gets  from  the  corporation  after  the  cor- 
poration has  paid  taxes.  Frankly,  I  think 
double  deductions  are  a  better  idea  than 
double  taxation. 

In  my  24th  Congressional  District  in 
New  York,  there  Is  a  community  called 


Parkchester.  With  12,000  families,  it  is 
the  world's  biggest  one-owner  rental 
community.  My  bill  would  give  the  fam- 
ilies of  Parkchester  a  tax  break  of  ap- 
proximately $500,000.  My  district  will 
soon  have  another,  even  bigger,  rental 
community — Co-op  City — which  will 
have  50/)00  people  when  completed.  My 
bill  would  also  provide  a  great  tax  break 
for  the  residents  of  Co-op  City. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  soon  give  the 
rent  payer  his  due.  Each  year,  more  and 
more  people  are  renting  homes.  They 
have  many  expenses  in  connection  with 
their  rentals  which  are  not  deductible, 
while  homeowners  can  more  easily  get 
deductions  for  expenses  and  improve- 
ments. I  think  my  bill  Is  a  sound  step  to- 
ward tax  equity  for  rent  payers. 


Time  MagaxiBe  Presents  Biased  Pictore  in 
Reporting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  appalled  recently  to  read 
in  one  of  our  most  prominent  national 
weeklies,  Time  magazine,  an  extremely 
biased  and  derogatory  article  to  which 
I  must  express  my  personal  dismay  and 
indignation. 

In  the  April  28,  1967,  issue  of  Time, 
the  story  entitled  "Pocho's  Progress" 
presents  a  stereotyped  account  which  be- 
lles the  varied  and  diverse  living  con- 
ditions, aspirations,  and  culture  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  south- 
western r^on  of  the  United  States.  The 
use  of  ethnic  slurs  in  the  article  is  par- 
ticularly objectionable.  I  had  thought 
American  Journalism  had  outgrown  the 
use  of  such  degrading  slang  terms  for 
ethnic  groups  In  America. 

The  article  pictures  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans in  the  scene  of  "tawdry  taco  joints" 
and  "rollicking  cantinas"  in  East  Los 
Angeles  who  rarely  step  beyond  the  bar- 
rio. It  draws  false  and  misleading  images 
for  categorizing  individuals.  Further,  the 
author  shows  a  grave  lack  of  respect  for 
the  rich  heritage  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can people — pointing  in  a  deriding  tone 
to  "their  self-defeating  pride  and  insist- 
ence on  remaining  aliens"  which — the 
implication  is  clear — holds  them  back 
from  assimilation  in  the  majority,  Anglo 
culture. 

The  Spanish-speaking  population  in 
my  congressional  district,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Southwest,  has  serious 
problems  in  education.  Income,  health, 
and  housing.  That  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can people  themselves  are  attacking 
these  problems  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  exciting  social  developments  of  to- 
day. Improving  living  conditions,   em- 


plojmient  opportunities,  and  educational 
background  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  obliteration  of  the  unique  and  rich 
cultural  heritage  of  which  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  are  justly  proud. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  the 
Time  reporters  conduct  a  more  thorough 
investigation  and  present  a  more  accu- 
rate account  of  developments  Involving 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  this 
country. 


Orange  County  Students  Win  Merit 
Scbdarslups 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CAUrOENTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  students, 
who  through  effort  and  Intelligence,  have 
achieved  the  highest  goals  are  worthy  of 
recognition.  Eleven  high  school  seniors 
from  Orange  County,  Calif.,  have  earned 
the  recognition  I  am  paying  them  today 
by  successfully  competing  for  National 
Merit  scholarships. 

This  is  no  mean  accomplishment.  Na- 
tional Merit  competition  yearly  attracts 
the  brightest  minds  in  America's  senior 
high  school  class.  The  battery  of  tests 
cover  the  vast  range  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  require  a  great  depth  of  btu;k- 
ground,  keen  analytical  ability,  and  a 
huge  dose  of  intelligence. 

The  students  listed  below  have  demon- 
strated great  ability.  Their  families  and 
communities  may  well  reflect  pride  and 
share  credit  with  these  outstanding 
young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  list 
the  11  Orange  County  high  school  sen- 
iors who  will  be  recipients  of  National 
Merit  scholarships. 

Carolyn  Windisch,  12681  Elizabeth 
Way,  Tustin,  Calif.,  National  Merit 
scholarship. 

Sue  Ann  House,  812  Aleppo  Street, 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  Northrop  Corp. 
merit  scholarship. 

Charles  J.  Eckert,  1818  Chateau  Ave- 
nue, Anaheim,  Calif.,  Atlantic  Richfield 
merit  scholarship. 

Susan  LeRoy,  2817  Virginia  Avenue, 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  A.  O.  Smith  merit  schol- 
arship. 

Brock  Bernstein,  541  North  Whlttier 
Street,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  Claremont  Men's 
College  merit  scholarship. 

John  A.  Strain,  18730  Crescent  Drive, 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  Claremont  Men's  College 
merit  scholarship. 

John  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  19602  County 
Lane,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Greneral  Tire 
Foimdation  merit  scholarship. 

Steven  W.  Balgrosky,  743  East  Hermosa 
Drive,  Fullerton,  Calif.,  Sears  Foimdation 
merit  scholarship. 

Frank   E.    Veltri,    430    East    Lincota, 
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Ormnce,  Calif..  Michigan  SUte  University 
merit  scholarship. 

Oall  Anne  Wllaon.  1000  Valencia  Mesa 
Drive.  Pullerton.  Calif..  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
CaUfomla  F^)undatlon  merit  scholarship. 

Oarold  R.  Adamaon.  1015  Tularosa. 
Orange,  Calif..  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  merit  scholarship 


The  Tkreat  Froa  Witkia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  COWOER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
alert  America  to  our  greatest  threat — the 
threat  from  within  Across  the  Nation 
our  towns  and  cities  have  become  battle- 
grounds of  rtot  and  civil  disobedience. 
Prominent  civic,  religious,  and  political 
leaders  have  openly  defied  the  law  when 
they  have  found  themselves  In  disagree- 
ment with  the  ordinances  and  statutes 
in  our  cities  and  States. 

My  city.  Louisville.  Ky  .  has  recently 
become  a  battlefield  for  the  extremists 
on  the  left  and  on  the  right.  Louisville 
has  a  proud  racial  history  which  will  not 
be  denied.  Having  served  as  mayor  of 
that  city  for  4  years.  I  know  as  well  as 
anyone  the  great  progress  that  we  have 
made  in  the  field  of  human  relations.  In 
1962.  we  formed  by  ordinance  the  first 
human  relations  commission  In  the 
South.  In  19«3.  we  pcMsed  the  first  public 
•eeommodatlons  law  in  the  South.  In 
1964.  we  enacted  the  first  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  employment  ordinance  In  the 
South,  and  in  1965  we  passed  an  ordi- 
nance declaring  the  principles  of  open 
housing.  This  progress  was  made  during 
a  period  of  great  social  change  across 
America,  but  there  was  not  one  demon- 
stration or  one  brick  or  bottle  thrown 
in  the  city  of  Louisville.  Our  citizens. 
both  white  and  Negro,  accepted  new 
social  legislation  and  agreed  in  spirit  that 
discrimination  would  not  be  practiced  in 
our  community.  Not  one  case  under  the 
public  accommodations  ordinance,  or  the 
equal  employment  ordinance,  has  ever 
gone  to  court.  During  a  period  of  almost 
2  jrears  there  have  only  been  two  cases 
reported  of  alleged  discriminatory  prac- 
ttoe  in  housing:  one  involvli\g  a  real 
estate  agent  and  the  other  Involving  a 
builder. 

Suddenly,  on  March  14.  1967,  national 
headlines  across  the  country  exploded 
with  stories  of  sit-ins.  demonstrations. 
and  mass  arrests  in  my  city.  Louisville. 
Ky.  During  the  following  2  weeks.  NBC. 
CBS,  ABC.  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
UPI  had  a  field  day  reporting  over  600 
arrests  within  that  period.  F^om  across 
the  oountry.  agitators  on  the  far  left  and 
from  the  far  right  converged  on  Louis- 
ville to  add  fuel  to  the  fiames.  Por  the 
purixMe  of  identification.  I  would  like  to 
set  forth  and  name  some  of  those  who 
became  Intimately  Involved:  Carl  and 
Ann  Braden.  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Pund.  Inc    Mr    Braden  was 


convicted  in  1954  on  a  Kentucky  charge 
of  advocating  sedition.  He  and  his  wife 
have  been  close  to  the  Student  Nonvio- 
lence Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence The  Rev  Martin  Luther  King,  of 
Atlanta,  Oa  ,  Mr  Hubert  James,  and 
Rev  Charles  Tachau  Technicians  from 
the  Southern  Christian  leadership  Con- 
ference by  the  names  of  Golden  Prinks. 
Winters  Knott,  Reverend  Osborne,  and 
Rev  Hosea  Williams  Troublemaker  Dick 
Gregory  arrived  on  stage  but  added  no 
comedy  to  the  situation  Prom  the  Amer- 
ican Nazi  Party  came  Pred  Catalano  and 
Chris  Vidnevlch  Prom  New  York  came 
Jack  Wood  Representative  of  the  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  In  Hous- 
ing Agitators  and  technicians  were  paid 
$1  75  an  hour,  including  jail  time,  for 
demonstrating  and  causing  .sit-ins  Po- 
lice photographs  and  movies  clearly 
Identify  those  who  were  leading  the  chil- 
dren in  Illegal  night-time  demonstra- 
tions 

Louisville  Ls  a  city  of  good  will  and  a 
city  proud  of  its  racial  progress.  At  no 
time  during  this  period  was  there  tension 
or  racial  unrest  and  mlstriist  in  the  com- 
munity There  was  practically  no  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  our  own  Negro 
community  in  illegal  acts  agaiiust  the 
city  At  the  height  of  the  demonstrations, 
a  Negro  youth.  -Rip"  Smith,  was  elected 
president  of  the  student  council  of  one 
of  our  largest  high  schools  This  particu- 
lar .school  has  only  26  Negro  students 
among  its  total  enrollment  of  1,300  This 
act  of  Individual  equality  surely  could 
not  happen  in  a  city  torn  by  racial  strife 
Unless  you  happened  to  be  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  you  would  never 
have  known  of  any  problem  existing  in 
Louisville 

I  offer  this  information  to  public  ofB- 
claLs  and  to  the  news  media  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  record  straight  May- 
ors across  the  country  should  be  alerted 
to  the  extremists  who  could  well  attempt 
to  make  their  city  a  battleground  for  the 
purpose  of  publicizing  their  philosophies 
The  press  and  the  publicity  seekers  have 
done  my  community  and  this  country 
an  Injustice  I  condemn  those  who  are 
professional  headllners  and  those  who 
write  the  headlines  for  their  harm  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  Por  myself  I  am 
thankful  to  be  an  American,  I  am  proud 
to  t)e  a  Kentucklan.  I  am  glad  to  live  In 
Louisville,  and  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
the  cause  of  racial  justice  in  the  United 
States  of  America 


LefiilatioB  To  Amend  At  Pablic  Health 
Service  Act 


EXTENSION    OP   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW     TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr  PINO  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a 
program  under  which  States  may  be  as- 


sisted in  developing  programs  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  illegal  use  of  drugs  by 
students. 

The  t)est  way  to  get  to  the  problem  of 
narcotics  addiction  Is  to  get  to  the  root 
of  the  problem.  The  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing would  provide  for  Pederal 
grants  to  States  In  order  that  the  States 
may  set  up  programs  for  the  examina- 
tion of  schoolchildren  for  narcotics  ad- 
diction. The  State  programs  would  have 
two  facets — they  would  concentrate  on 
periodic  examinations  of  those  school- 
children who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
examination  and  they  would  underwrite 
education  work  in  the  schools  In  con- 
nection with  narcotics  addiction  and 
what  It  can  do. 

The  question  of  compulsory  examina- 
tion of  students  Is  complicated  by  pos- 
sible constitutional  difficulties,  although 
that  Is  clearly  the  best  way  to  catch  ad- 
diction or  keep  it  from  ever  starting.  The 
next  best  thing  to  this  would  be  State 
programs  which  would  be  compulsory 
except  on  production  of  a  note  from  tlie 
student's  parents.  This  would  satisfy  any 
constitutional  problems  and  it  would 
expose  any  student  in  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools  to  a  choice  between 
examination  or  a  note  from  his  parents 
This  two-sided  pressure  would.  I  am 
sure,  cut  down  on  narcotics  addiction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  view 
these  proposed  programs  favorably.  I 
think  that  they  would  make  Inroads  on 
our  Nations  growing  dope  addiction 
problem 
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The  25th  Amuveriary  of  the  Women'i 
Army  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELIGIO  de  It  GARZA 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Speaker,  25 
years  ago,  on  May  14,  1942,  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  as  It  exists  today  officially 
came  Into  being. 

The  United  States  was  pouring  Its  na- 
tional strength  into  the  war  effort.  All 
available  men  were  being  called  up  for 
combat  duty,  leaving  thousands  of  non- 
combat  Jobs  to  be  filled  In  the  vast  Army 
that  was  being  built.  To  meet  this  press- 
ing need  an  emergency  measure  was 
passed  establishing  the  Women's  Auxili- 
ary Army  Corps. 

The  achievements  of  the  thousands  of 
women  who  volunteered  for  service  were 
so  Impressive  that,  in  1943,  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  to  remove  the  "auxili- 
ary "  from  the  name  of  the  organization 
The  Women's  Army  Corps  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  wartime  Army.  lUs 
members  served  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion, both  overseas  and  here  at  home. 

After  the  war,  In  1948.  Congress  made 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  a  permanent 
part  of  our  country's  Military  Establish- 
ment. And  today,  as  In  World  War  n.  the 
WAC's  are  performing  many  necessary 
jobs — In  administration,  personnel,  com- 


munications, finance,  food  service,  medi- 
cal-dental fields,  and  other  areas. 

On  this  25th  anniversary,  I  join  In 
congratulating  all  those  fine  American 
wcmen  who  have  been  a  part  of  this  or- 
ganization during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  They  have  performed,  and  are 
performing,  a  patriotic  service  of  great 
value  to  our  country. 

In  the  15th  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
former  Army  servlcewomen  \n  the  area 
are  celebrating  the  anniversary  with  a 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening.  May  13,  In 
the  city  of  McAllen.  I  take  this  occasion 
to  wish  them  well,  and  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  their  invitation  to  me 
to  attend  the  dinner.  They  are  proud, 
and  rightly  so,  of  their  service  in  the 
Women's  Army  Corps. 


ReprescBlathrc  Heaiy  P.  Smith  III  An- 
BooBcet  ResnUi  of  1967  QacstioniiMre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or   NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  belleTe  the  depth  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  has  heightened  the 
interest  of  all  patriotic  Americans  In  the 
affairs  of  our  Nation.  All  across  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  more  and  more  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  just  cannot 
take  for  granted  such  things  as  peace, 
freedom,  and  a  sound  economy.  These  re- 


wards result  only  from  the  continuing 
efforts  of  millions  of  Interested  and  active 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  say  that  the  residents  of  the  40th  Dis- 
trict of  New  Yoik  recognize  the  Im- 
portant role  which  they  must  play  if  we 
are  to  retain  the  boimtiful  blessings 
about  which  I  have  spoken. 

Several  months  ago,  I  submitted  my 
1967  questionnaire  to  more  than  136,000 
families  in  the  40th  District.  I  have  al- 
ready received  over  21,000  completed 
questionnaires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  find  the  results  of  my 
poll  to  be  of  great  interest.  I,  therefore, 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
final  tabulated  results  of  my  1967  ques- 
tionnaire: 


1.  Wliat  c<mrs<'  of  iiction  ghouM  the  T"iJt<><i  Slates  follow  in  Vietnam? 

a    Ciiiitiimi'  pri'scnt  course - --- - 

b.  .Mount  lui  all-out  iioiiiiuclfar  oflort  to  ftclilcvc  a  mililarj-  victory - 

c.  I'lillaUrally  tva-ie  iKimbinfr  North  Vl^tiiam  and  hope  lor  mutual  deeaealatiOQ. 

d.  Cmiiiili'l*'  wUliilfHwal  as  soon  as  possible - - 

2    I>o  yiiu  (iiv.T  I  lie  inliniinslratiDirs  iioliclfs  of  tryinf!  to  expand  trade  with  Coniraonist  countriejsT 

3.  1  >o  you  favor  tlic  pniuoiial  under  which  the  Federal  Govenunent  would  return  a  certain  i)erccntage  of  tax  revenues  to  the  States  tor 

l<)C:il!y  ftdniliu.'itprra  proframs?       ._ 

4.  I>o  you  suiiiKirt  tlie  frfildeni's  proiosal  for  a  substantial  increase  In  social  security  benefits  even  if  it  means  a  sharp  increa.se  in  taxes 

for  eiiipli'ViTS  anil  eniploytM's? - - 

5.  Would  vou  favor  tax  credits  to  help  offset  part  of  the  cost  as  an  Incentive  to  industries  to  spend  money  for  air  and  wat«r  pollution  con- 

trni  facilitii-.s'" - 

6.  SlimiM  Conp-MB  approve  the  President's  rr<iuest  for  an  Income  tax  Increase  through  a  6-pereent  surcharee? 

7.  Woiiltl  yciu  fuvnr  u  naUunal  lottery  system  for  draftees  to  replace  our  present  method  of  selective  service? 

K.  Would  yiHi  favor  a  le<lerally  sjKmaore<l  prop-am  to  help  develop  stronger  State  and  local  plans  to  combat  crime  and  violence? 

9   i>n  balanci'.  do  you  believe  the  administration's  war  on  poverty  has  been  successful? 

lu.  lluw  would  you  rate  President  Johnson's  performance  in  office  to  date? 

<ioo<l  .  .  .  - 

Kalr - 

Poor - - --- 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  Rimianian  Independence  Day. 
Three  great  events  In  the  history  of  that 
nation  are  celebrated  on  this  anniver- 
sary. 

First,  on  May  10,  1866,  the  Rumanian 
monarchy  was  founded  after  a  long 
struggle  by  the  Rumanian  peoples  to  ac- 
quire the  right  to  choose  their  own  sov- 
ereign. On  May  10,  1877,  part  of  the 
state  which  had  been  under  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  Empire  declared  Its  independ- 
ence. Four  years  later,  on  May  10,  1881, 
the  Rumanian  people  raised  their  coim- 
try  to  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  a  full- 
fledged  state  in  Europe. 

May  10,  therefore,  has  rich  historical 
significance,  not  only  for  the  people  of 
Ruuianian  ancestry,  but  for  the  world. 

Today  we  turn  our  thoughts  toward 
the  Rumanian  homeland.  Few  countries 
have  undergone  the  kind  of  systematic 
pillage  that  the  Soviet  Union  wreaked 
on  Rumania  after  World  War  II.  Fewer 
-stl'l  have  survived. 

Tne  Rumanians,  however,  are  noted 
for  their  vigor  and  independence,  and 
their  nation  is  known  for  its  ability  to 


hold  together  despite  the  depredations  of 
Its  neighbors. 

Today  Rumania,  although  imder  a 
Communist  regime,  has  taken  signifi- 
cant steps  to  better  Its  relations  with  the 
West,  and  to  express  its  Independence 
from  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin.  A  de- 
sovletization  campaign  has  been  con- 
ducted in  Rumania  which  has  no  equal 
In  the  history  of  the  Soviet  empire  in 
ESastem  Europe. 

The  United  States  rightly  has  taken 
cognizance  of  these  changes  inside 
Riunanla  and  has  Indicated  our  con- 
tinuing friendship  for  the  Rumanian 
people  through  trade  and  diplomatic 
contacts. 

At  the  same  time,  howe'ver,  we  must 
be  aware  that  the  "thaw"  in  Rimianlan 
relations  toward  the  West  has  not  been 
matched  by  a  relaxation  of  controls  on 
the  Rumanian  people. 

Rumania  has  embarked  on  a  crash 
program  of  Industrialization,  designed  to 
turn  that  nation  In  a  few  years  from 
a  predominantly  agricultural  economy 
to  an  Industrial,  urban  society.  This  ef- 
fort has  succeeded  largely  because  of  the 
authoritarian  measures  Imposed  by  the 
government.  Many  have  suffered. 

As  we  turn  our  thoughts  toward  Ru- 
mania today,  therefore,  we  earnestly 
hope  for  Improvement  In  the  living  con- 
ditions and  standards  of  the  Rumanian 
people.  As  a  freedom-loving  people,  they 
cannot  be  kept  in  bondage. 

It  is  our  hope  on  this  occasion,  that 
Rumania's  leaders  will  recognize  that 


the  future  progress  and  development  of 
their  nation  depwids  In  large  part  on 
providing  significant  liberties,  and  an 
opportunity  for  free  cooperation  and  ex- 
pression, to  the  Rumanian  people. 


Warsaw  Ghetto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NTW    TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  barely  25 
years  have  passed  since  Hitler-Germany 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  "final  solu- 
tion" of  the  Jewish  problem. 

It  was  a  time  when  Nazis  occupied  most 
of  Europe,  and  the  panzer  divisions  were 
at  the  gates  of  Moscow. 

A  great  part  of  the  world  knelt  under 
the  heel  of  Nazi  oppression.  But,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1943,  the  first  candle  was  lit  in 
the  darkness  of  the  Nazi  holocaust — 
that  was  the  day  that  the  Jewish  patriots 
In  Warsaw  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  ghetto  was  imder  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  Jewish  Freedom  Fighters. 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  2,000  years, 
a  Jewish  army  controlled  a  Jewish  "na- 
tion"— yes,  a  nation  consisting  of  only  a 
few  square  blocks  In  Warsaw. 

The  uprising  of  the  ghetto  Jews  will 
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ttre  forever  in  history.  Aitboush  the  bat- 
tle pitted  Nazi  t&nka  and  planes  against 
the  starved  and  sick  Jews,  who  fought 
mainly  with  "Molotov  cocktails"  and 
their  bare  hands — yet.  this  heroic  battle 
lasted  for  42  long  days  and  nights. 

This  brave  group  of  men  and  women 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  put  up  a  suicidal 
fight  that  lit  a  flame  of  hope  through  the 
world,  and  awakened  the  spirit  that  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Today,  the  roots  of  neo-nazlsni  are 
once  again  being  nourished  on  German 
soil,  and  the  State  of  Israel — where  the 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  holocaust  are  try- 
ing to  live  in  peace — is  beuig  threatened 
with  aiinihllation  by  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  speak  out — before 
It  is  too  late.  We  must  make  it  clear  to 
everyone  that  the  United  States  will  not 
permit  nazism  to  once  again  raise  Its 
ugly  head  in  Germany,  or  anyplace  else 

Nor  will  we  permit  those  powers  with 
aggreasive  designs  to  endanger  the  free- 
dom and  inder-endence  of  Israel,  which 
Is  the  bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  heroic  uprising 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  and  the  lesson  of 
history  written  In  the  blood  of  many  peo- 
ple who  desired  only  to  be  free 


Inpori  Problems  of  Americaa 
Teztiie  ladcttry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or    NOKTH    CABOLtNA 

D»  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  Import  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  American  textile  indus- 
try. At  a  time  when  the  United  Stales  is 
enjoying  unparalleled  prosperity  we  find 
that  Imports  of  yarns  and  fibers  and 
various  textile  products  are  displacing 
the  products  of  American  manufacturers 
and  American  textile  workers.  The  textile 
Industry  has  not  contributed  to  today  s 
problem  of  Inflation  While  the  cost  of 
oommerclal  commodities  has  Increased 
by  nearly  6  percent  since  the  base  period 
of  1857-69  the  price  of  textile  products 
has  decreased  by  2  4  percent. 

The  shortened  workweeks  and  layoffs 
of  personnel  at  textile  mills  which  have 
occurred  In  the  latter  part  of  1966  and 
In  19<J7  are  direct  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  Imported  goods  on  the  American 
market. 

During  the  last  5  years  Imports  of 
manmade  fibers  increased  144  percent. 
while  Imports  of  manmade  fiber  fabric 
and  apparel  increased  274  percent 

Textile  imports  are  eliminating  over 
200,000  Jobs  In  mills  located  In  sections  of 
this  Nation  which  can  least  afford  the 
unemplojonent.  Our  textile  workers  deem 
it  meet  unfair  to  suffer  from  shorter 
hours  and  unemployment  while  foreign 
low-wage  competitors  are  supplying 
much  of  the  American  market. 

In  my  congressional  district,  52  per- 
cent of  the  51,000  manufacturing  Jobs 


are  textile  related  More  than  half  of 
the  manufacturing  Jobs  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  are  in  textile  mills  or 
manmade  fiber  and  apparel  industries 

In  1966  textile  Imports  into  the  United 
States  exceeded  exports  by  $902  million 
The  overall  US  balance-of- payments 
deficit  In  1966  was  $14  billion  This 
means  that  the  textile  trade  deficit  was 
equivalent  to  almost  two-thirds  of  thii 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

It  IS  most  important  that  fiist.  no  re- 
duction In  tariffs  or,  te.x tiles  and  textile 
fibers  be  allowed  in  the  Kennedy  round 
negotiatioa.s  that  are  now  in  progress  In 
Geneva,  second,  that  the  long-term  cot- 
ton textile  arrangements  be  renewed  for 
5  years,  third,  that  efiecllve  procedures 
be  found  for  placing  restraints  on  im- 
ports of  manmade  fiber  and  woolen  tex- 
tile products,  fourth,  that  the  US  Gov- 
ernment .seek  eKjual  treatment  far  US. 
textile  product.s  in  the  countries  of  the 
world  whlcli  now  discrimli^ale  aKaiust 
these  produces 


Maryland  Teiecommanicationf,  lac,  aad 
SBA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

UT    MAST  LA MD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REl'HESENTAnVE.S 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker, 
the  history,  growth,  and  succe.ss  of 
Maryland  Telecommunications.  Inc  .  of 
Cijckeysvllle  Md  ,  developers  and  manu- 
facturers of  a  precision  TV  camera.  Is  a 
tribute  to  Its  management  and  to  help 
received  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration 

In  1963.  SBA  approved  a  bank  partici- 
pation loan  of  $100,000  SBA  provided 
$75,000  of  the  necessary  financing,  and 
a  bank  supplied  the  remaining  $25,000 

Today  Mar>'land  Telecommunications. 
Inc  .  Is  one  of  the  leadinK  manufacturers 
of  vidlcon  and  orthlcon  cameras  u-sed 
in  medical  and  other  closed  circuit  TV 
systems  Use  of  the.se  precision  cameras 
makes  It  possible  to  obtain  diagnoses 
from  doctors  located  throughout  the 
country  who  can  tune  in  on  the  TV 
channel 

MTI's  cameras  and  monitors  are  also 
being  used  for  a  variety  of  other  .scienti- 
fic purpose.*!  For  example,  one  camera 
Is  now  used  with  telescopes  for  tracking 
the  solar  system  and  manmade  satellites 

A  few  years  ago  the  company  devel- 
oped an  Image  orthlcon  camera  that 
makes  It  possible  to  take  TV  pictures  in 
almost  absolute  darkness  These  remark- 
able cameras  are  being  used  in  space 
simulators,  medical  fiuoroscoplc  systems, 
and  aboard  ships  to  avoid  collisions 

Maryland  Telecommunication's  sci- 
entists and  engineers  are  currently  work- 
ing on  some  products  that  will  not  reach 
the  market  for  5  more  years  One  new 
product  that  could  be  Introduced  In  the 
next  year  or  two  Is  a  new  camera  for  TV 
stations.  It  will  be  much  smaller  than 
competing   cameras,   produce   a   clearer 


picture,  and  priced  considerably  below 
the  cost  of  existing  equipment.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  major  benefit  to  the  TV 
broadcasting  industry. 

This  growing  company  was  started  In 
1957  by  Mr.  Pred  Beste,  with  two  em- 
ployees. Today  It  employs  100  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers. 

Because  of  Its  rapid  growth,  and  be- 
cause the  company  was  too  small  to  have 
a  public  underwriting,  needed  capital 
funding  was  obtained  from  Greater 
Washmgton  Industrial  Investments,  ar- 
ranged under  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's small  business  Investment 
company— SBIC— program. 

The  Small  Business  Administration. 
Greater  Washington  Investments  and 
Mar>iand  Telecommunications,  Inc..  arc 
to  be  Commended  for  their  teamwork  In 
as-sLstln^  the  growth  of  our  economy. 


Population  Problemi  of  United  States  and 
Other  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NCW    TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide 
for  trreater  coordination  of  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  population  problems  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  within  the 
Government,  in  our  States,  and  with 
other  Nations. 

This  Is  the  measure  that  Senator 
Gruening  held  extensive  hearings  on  in 
his  sul>commlttee  in  the  89th  Congre.s,s 
and  which  he  and  13  colleagues  again 
Introduced  last  week.  Further,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr  Udall]  and  a 
number  of  other  Members  of  this  body 
sponswred  this  bill  In  the  House  earlier 
this  week. 

Mr  Speaker,  William  Gaud.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  announced  yesterday  that 
hl.s  agency  would  begin  to  process  re- 
quests for  large-scale  contraceptive  sup- 
plies from  developing  countries.  This 
represents  a  significant  departure  from 
an  order  in  effect  since  1948  that  pro- 
hibited use  of  foreign  aid  fimds  for  the 
supply  or  manufacture  of  oral  or  me- 
chanical contraceptives. 

However,  this  new  policy  raises  Im- 
portant questions  atwut  cost,  and  the 
figures  presented  by  Senator  Gruininc 
Indicate  that  only  $32.8  million  will  be 
spent  by  this  Government  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  on  family  planning 
activities.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1968  Is  some  $55  million.  If  these 
limited  funds  are  to  be  utlll2ed  wisely 
and  if  Government  activities  In  this  vital 
area  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  knowl- 
edgeable personnel,  greater  coordination 
within  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
necessary. 

This  legislation  would  create  an  Of- 
fice for  Population  Problems  In  l»th 
State  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
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fare  to  "develop  and  coordinate  the  UjB. 
positions  on  the  international  aspects  of 
lx>pulation  growth,"  in  the  case  of  State, 
and  to  "review  continually  the  b«&lth 
and  medical  programs  of  the  Department 
Insofar  ac  they  relate  to  the  problems  of 
population  growth  and  health,"  in  the 
case  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Both  offices  would  also  be  charged  with 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  rele- 
vant data  and  statistics. 

In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Population  in  Jan- 
uary 1968  to  develop  further  recommen- 
dations for  research  and  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  population  is 
expected  to  reach  4  billion  by  1968 — 
a  fourfold  increase  in  only  150  years.  In 
a  mere  70  years,  our  population  may  well 
reach  12  billion.  Serious,  concerted  action 
is  called  for  now  to  limit  this  growth  and 
to  plan  for  meeting  the  needs  of  a  vastly 
increased  population.  This  measure 
would  set  up  the  basic  coordinating 
mechanisms  for  planning  the  TJB.  role 
in  this  worldwide  concern. 


Small  Bosbess  Adminittration's  Small 
Basinets  Inyestment  Company  (SBIC) 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THORIAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    KASSACHUSITTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mi. 
Speaker,  a  growing  number  of  small 
businesses  throughout  the  United  States 
today  are  finding  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess and  their  opportunities  considerably 
enhanced  when  they  make  full  use  of  the 
programs  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  encouraging  situation  results  from 
two  significant  developments  of  interest. 
First,  more  and  more  small  firms,  with 
characteristic  ingenuity  and  resourceful- 
ness, are  entering  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological fields  created  by  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  space  age. 

Secondly,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration with  its  broad  progrcuns  of  assist- 
ance to  all  small  firms,  has  streamlined 
and  geared  appropriate  services  to  ac- 
commodate the  changing  needs  of  these 
small  businesses. 

A  study  of  success  factors  in  small  busi- 
ness operations  shows  that  many  such 
firms  may  need  assistance  in  one  or  more 
areas  of  their  operations.  Some  need 
management  gxildance,  others  require 
sutx;ontractlng  opportimltles  or  techni- 
cal guidance,  while  some  may  need  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  sound  exiMUision 
or  modernization  purposes. 

These  services,  and  more,  are  available 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
In  practical,  self-help  form.  In  many 
cases  where  such  help  has  been  requested, 
the  faltering  small  business  has  been 
stabilized  and  steered  into  a  successful 
operation,  thus  creating  more  Jobs,  better 
products  and  more  profits. 


The  Small  Business  Administration's 
serrloes  support  President  Johnson's 
orerall  efforts  to  strengthen  small  busi- 
nesses and  to  bolster  the  national 
economy. 

As  the  President  said,  at  SBA's  Ad- 
ministrator Bernard  L.  Boutin's  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  at  the  White  House  on 
May  10: 

There  la  really  no  such  tbing  as  a  small 
bualnMBman.  They  are  all  outetandlng  Amer- 
icans who  are  operating  small  businesses. 
The  owner  of  a  comer  grocery  store  has  Just 
as  much  right  to  the  help  of  his  Government 
as  the  president  of  the  biggest  supermarket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  case  of  a  promising 
small  concern  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict that  not  only  was  saved  by  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  but  today  employs  five 
times  as  many  people  as  it  did,  and  has 
lncr«»sed  sales  some  sixfold. 

The  story  of  what  an  SBA-sponsored 
program  can  do  for  industry  and  the 
commimity,  is  revealed  in  the  successful 
growth  of  the  Transistor  Automation 
Corp.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  This  is  a  com- 
pany of  considerable  potential  that  re- 
ceived much  needec  financing  from  a 
small  business  investment  company. 

The  Transistor  Automation  Corp. 
manufacturers  of  mechanical  test  equip- 
ment, was  founded  by  three  young  engi- 
neer Immigrants  from  Israel.  They  had 
a  good  product  and  the  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  that  held  consider- 
able promise. 

About  3  years  ago,  however,  the  small 
firm  came  to  the  inevitable  crossroads 
faced  by  many  rapid-growth  companies. 
They  needed  expansion  capital  and,  in 
addition,  needed  soimd  financial  man- 
agement assistance.  Their  modest  cash 
investment  had  been  depleted. 

In  1963,  the  Transistor  Automation 
Corp.  was  granted  a  loan  from  the 
Massachusetts  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Inc.,  of  Boston  arranged  under 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
small  business  investment  company — 
SBIC — ^program. 

Soon  after  the  investment  was  made, 
the  SBIC  began  working  closely  with  the 
company.  It  helped  install  controls  £u:id 
systems,  and  built  up  the  company's 
image  with  one  of  the  member  banks  to 
enable  it  to  get  additional  bank  credit. 

Within  a  relatively  short  time  the  co- 
operative efforts  began  to  show  results. 
Emplosrees  were  better  arranged  and 
their  technical  talents  were  firmly  di- 
rected toward  new  product  development. 
Borne  new  products  won  speedy  customer 
acceptance,  and  a  new  era  of  activity 
was  entered. 

Today,  this  small  company  is  recog- 
nized as  having  the  best  product  in  its 
field.  Employment  has  increased  fivefold, 
sales  are  six  times  greater,  and  profits 
substantially  have  Increased,  The  firm 
now  occupies  50  percent  more  plant 
space  than  it  previously  had.  Further  ex- 
pansion, and  new  product  development 
already  are  anticipated  for  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  I  believe  this  typical  suc- 
cess story  clearly  demonstrates  the  need 
for,  and  the  appreciation  of,  the  services 
of  the  Small  Business  Admiidstration,  in 


cooperation  with  the  business  sector  of 
our  economy. 

Under  the  American  free  enterprise 
system,  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
help  communities  help  themselves  than 
by  building  business,  creating  jobs,  and 
by  assuring  the  products  and  services  we 
need  today. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PKNlfSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE- OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  decade  and  more,  whenever  the 
House  has  been  confronted  with  the  issue 
of  whether  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  to  buy  Its  way  into  the  local 
schoolhouse,  I  have  opposed  all  such  rec- 
ommendations for  these  reasons: 

First.  Federal  aid  to  education  would 
lead  to  bureaucratic  control  of  the 
Nation's  school  systems. 

Second.  Management  and  administra- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  create  un- 
necessary expense  and  have  the  effect  of 
actually  wasting  funds  that  could  other- 
wise be  put  to  more  efficient  use  at  State 
and  local  levels. 

My  position  has  remained  unchanged 
regardless  of  the  administration  in  office. 
My  premises  for  opposing  such  lecisla- 
tion  were  Just  as  valid  under  a  Republi- 
can President  tis  they  are  today.  Mean- 
while there  has  been  enough  experience 
in  Federal  education  laws  to  substantiate 
what  I  have  consistently  contended. 
Bureaucracy  Itself  has  justified  my 
admonitions. 

There  have  been  Innumerable  in- 
stances of  how  the  heavy  hand  of 
Central  Government  reaches  out  for  con- 
stantly more  power  once  It  has  unlocked 
the  classroom  door  and  begins  to  post  its 
rules  and  regulations  on  the  blackboard. 
Some  instances  of  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  the  short  time  since  adoption 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act  in  1965  were  pointed  out  when  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators convened  in  Atlantic  City  last 
February.  Scrlpps-Howard  staff  writer, 
William  Stelf,  reported  some  of  the 
complaints : 

Recent  laws  provide  federal  funds  must  be 
spent  for  certain  broad  national  goals,  such 
as  educating  children  of  the  poor  or  train- 
ing new  sclentlBts.  The  school  men  want  the 
money  without  any  strings,  and  are  pushing 
hard  for  some  type  of  tax  sharing  plsm. 

When  Denver  superintendent,  Kenneth  E. 
Oberholtzer,  argued  for  tax  sharing  at  a 
panel  discussion,  he  got  long  applause.  But 
Education  Commissioner  Harold  Howe  II 
contended  Americans  were  "not  prepared 
to  abandon  to  the  cltlxens  of  an  Individual 
state  or  local  community  the  overriding  de- 
cisions" on  spending. 

Decentralization  of  Mr.  Howe's  agency  to 
offices  at  New  York,  Boston,  Dallas.  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
and  CharlotteevUle,  Va.,  with  400  added  to 
the  staff.  Mr.  Howe  says  the  regional  offices 
will  be  able  to  make  most  money  decisions. 
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Bui  Mbool  i&en  rear  Impodtloa  oX  Ju^t  an- 
otbar  larel  of  auttioiity  Some  auapect  the 
iiUm  oiloM  sUll  won't  hav«  mny  re&l  powvr 
to  Mik  wttbovt  WMlilDgtoB^  prfor  •pprovai. 

IVa  "PHMT  MlHant-  MMMcitosetu  Bduc*- 
tiOB  nwiiiiililiiiiir.  C>»«n  Kleman.  eom- 
jtkmVnnA  TtOmnl  aid  produced  eumbcraome 
P*P«rwork.  daUjra.  atanrtarda  bek>«  Iboae  o< 
tha  atataa,  arbitrary  funding  and  cutoS  datea. 
and  tba  attitude  of  "spend  It,  we  can  Im- 
prove tb«  program  next  year  " 

Bypaaaing  the  states  Ajsalstant  Ohio  super- 
intendent Wayne  Carl  says  the  tendency  to 
"short-diealt"  tta*  atatea  la  picking  up  be- 
cause of  the  Nauooal  Teachem  Corps  and  the 
Federal  program  for  supplementary  education 
centera.  The  state  agenelee  have  no  say  In 
either  program 

Lack  vt  PederEd  coordlnaUon  Many  school- 
men beheve  the  OflJce  of  Education  dupli- 
cates the  work  of  the  anti-poverty  programs. 
and  vice  veraa. 

Failure  to  consult  broadly  enough  among 
the  auperlntendetita  about  new  ftderal  edu- 
cation programs. 

Superintendent  Richard  P  Klahn.  of  Ster- 
Itng,  lU.,  calla  the  Federal  fundi  "a  maaalva 
fore*  for  atandardlsatlon  "  Phoenix  superln- 
teiMlent  Howard  C.  Seymour  says  "  the  locsal 
aebool  board  haa  leaa  freedom  with  the  Fed- 
end  OoTcmment  aa  a  pttrtner  " 

Covering  the  same  convention.  Pitts- 
burgh Press  Staff  Writer  Kenneth  Eskey 
opened  his  report  of  February  13  with 
this  para^rraph : 

The  nation's  top  educator  today  urged 
local  school  Eulmlnutrators  to  cooperate  in 
federal  programs  that  help  children,  even  If 
a  atranger  calls  the  tune 

Exhibits  A  B  Cs.  Mr  Speaker. 

Over  the  years  I  have  conteiuled  that 
the  bulging  bureaucracy  at  the  UJS.  or- 
floe  of  EducatloD  U  not  only  unneces- 
sarily oosU;  but  alao  takes  teachers  out 
of  the  classroom  and  converts  them  Into 
administrators  and  office  workers.  The 
Steif  report  refers  to  the  addition  of  400 
penone  to  the  agency's  staff  for  field 
positions.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
them  are  teachers  by  profession,  but 
everyoiae  who  is  could  find  openings  on 
depleted  faculties  In  most  p«urts  of  the 
country. 

Of  course,  the  Incentive  to  return  to 
a  teaching  job  usually  disappears  once 
a  peraon  begins  to  enjoy  the  Office  of 
Education's  attractive  wages.  The  ironic 
fact  U  that,  were  It  not  for  the  Imposition 
of  heavy  Federal  taxes  to  support  the 
FedenU  education  program  and  other 
such  bureaucratic  ventures,  local  school 
ss^team  would  have  greater  ability  to 
remunerate  more  properly  those  faculty 
members  who  devote  their  lives  to  In- 
structing America  s  children. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
the  latest  appropriation  summary  for  the 
OfBee  of  Education  lists  $32,836,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  in  fiscal  1967  ss 
cumpaied  with  $27,384,000  in  fiscal  1960. 
The  total  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  Is  $3,901.348.455 — or  almost 
$4  bilUon.  an  Iricrease  of  more  than  half 
a  biUlon  dollars  over  the  preceding  year. 

Tbe  amendment  to  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration eould  go  a  long  way  to  cutting 
down  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Edxication 
while  also  serving  to  halt  farther  en- 
croachment into  the  affairs  of  local 
school  systems.  The  economics  of  the 
proposal  must,  of  course,  be  subordinated 
to  tbe  awful  danger  of  a  centralised 
controlled  by  those  who  would 


give  the  orders  to  our  school  boards,  our 
parent- teacher  groups,  aiui  our  facul- 
ties; yei  events  of  the  past  week  have 
emphasized  orce  again  the  need  for  re- 
ducing Federal  spendinn. 

On  liday  3  an  Asaociated  Press  news 
dispatch  out  ot  Washington  stated: 

The  Treasury  Department  la  about  to  ask 
Congress  for  the  second  Unie  this  year  to 
raise  the  roof  on  the  national  debt.  The 
new  figure  is  almost  certain  to  top  J340  bil- 
lion 

On  the  same  date  W  Gardner  Ackley. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  was  quoted  as  warnlni;  that 
prices  may  start  rlsin>;  again  soon 

And  the  Washington  Star  of  May  « 
quoted  William  W  Sherrlll.  new  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  calling 
for  a  tax  mcrease  to  prevent  Inflation 
and  a  return  to  high  Interest  rates. 

Congress  would  be  derelict  In  Its  duty 
to  allow  these  observations  to  go  im- 
notlced  Mr.  Speaker.  So  long  as  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  other  departments 
of  Government  are  permitted  to  make 
enormous  demands  upon  the  DjB  Treas- 
ury, the  Nation  will  continue  to  face 
higher  taxes  or  an  Increased  national 
debt,  the  latter  always  bringing  with  It 
the  sickening  menace  of  higher  prices. 
I  can  assure  you  that  not  many  of  the 
schoolteachers  In  my  part  of  the  country 
can  afford  to  suffer  further  tax  burdens 
or  loss  of  buying  power  In  their  salaries. 
There  Is  no  question  that  most  retired 
teachers  and  others  living  on  pensions 
are  already  just  getting  by  and  would 
have  to  begin  to  make  sacrifices  pos- 
sibly beyond  health  requirements  If  costs 
of  food  and  other  necessaries  begin  to 
move  up  again 

Except  for  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  families  of  this  Nation,  not  very 
many  of  our  people  are  enjoying  Incomes 
that  allow  a  margin  for  higher  taxes  or 
Inflated  prices.  Big  government  Is  the 
culprit,  and  we  can  make  a  start  on 
bringing  It  down  to  slse  by  voting  for  the 
ameiutment  that  will  take  some  of  the 
cost  and  the  power  out  of  the  Office  of 
Education  The  amendment  wUl  return 
to  Pennsylvania  a  significantly  greater 
amount  of  funds  than  would  come  to 
our  State  under  present  law  With  this 
windfall,  we  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  getting  beck  to  where  we  can  afford 
to  defray  the  costs  of  educating  our  boys 
and  girls. 

There  have  been  fears  expressed  by 
private  educators  that  the  amendment 
could  result  In  some  ctirtailment  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  church -related  schools.  I 
have  had  correspondence  reflecting  this 
concern  from  the  department  of  edu- 
cation of  the  Catholic  conference  and 
from  a  nimiber  of  Pennsylvania  clerjry- 
men.  The  amendment  iHJl  8883)  Is  In- 
tended to  safeguard  benefits  to  private 
school  children,  yet  I  cannot  presume 
to  know  what  action  the  several  States 
might  take  that  would  affect  nonpublic 
schools.  Even  if  the  fears  of  the  parochial 
school  educators  are  justified.  I  still  see 
the  fear  of  Federal  control  as  an  over- 
riding factor. 

In  the  past  I  have  warned  many  times 
that  F^Dderal  aid  to  any  school — public 
or  private — could  develop  a  bureau- 
cratic authority   that  would  lead  to  a 
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prohibition  against  the  use  of  the  name 
of  Ood  in  our  schoois.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  already  frightened  many 
schools  into  abandoning  the  Bible.  In 
other  school  districts  protest  groups  have 
succeeded  in  banning  Christmas  songs 
and  Christmas  figurines. 

Unless  Federal  encroachment  Into  ed- 
ucation is  halted,  the  day  is  certain  to 
come — and  It  will  not  be  far  off — that 
pressure  from  atheistic  groups  and 
others  wlio  have  been  smiled  upon  by 
the  Supreme  Court  will  force  a  directive 
out  of  Washington  extending  these  and 
even  more  severe  prohibitions  to  every 
school  that  receives  Federal  aid.  For 
this  reason,  while  it  is  orUy  a  personal 
opinion.  I  have  questioned  tlie  judgment 
of  religious  leaders  who  would  expose 
tlieir  school  systems  to  this  danger  in 
return  for  tlie  largesse  of  an  ambitious 
bureaucracy. 

In  any  event.  America  cannot  afford 
Fedeial  aid  to  education,  either  philo- 
sophically or  economically.  If  tlie  amend- 
ment does  nothing  more  than  provide  a 
start  and  an  Incentive  toward  getting 
Wa.shington  out  of  our  schools,  it  will 
still  be  as  Important  as  any  measure 
this  Congress  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  adopt  It  will  enable  our  citizens  to 
use  a  greater  share  of  their  tax  contribu- 
tions without  the  doubtful  benefit  of 
Federal  direction.  It  will  help  to  pre- 
serve some  mighty  good  school  systems — 
public  and  private — that  permitted  this 
Nation  to  advance  under  God  and  in 
recognition  of  Him 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  speak- 
ing on  May  3.  1967,  to  the  National  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Associatioa's  Federal 
Assistance  Institute,  explained  his  De- 
partment's efforts  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  In  rural  areas  to  help  meet 
the  Nation's  growing  demand  for  out- 
door recreation  facilities. 

The  text  of  his  Important  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Meeting  with  the  National  Recreation  and 
Parks  AasoclaUon  Is  getting  to  be  a  habit 
with  me.  We  met  together  only  last  October 
and  since  then  I  have  had  the  great  priv- 
ilege of  being  named  to  your  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. And  so  I  am  here  today,  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  rather  as  a  member  ot  your 
family. 

And  quite  a  family  it  Is.  Individually,  and 
now  jointly,  the  six  constituent  members  of 
this  association  have  provided  a  strong  and 
respected  voice  for  outdoor  recreation,  long 
before  this  cause  became  a  popular  nation- 
wide ooncem. 

Consenrattoa  and  outdoor  recreation  are 
now  front  page  new*  and  a  subject  of  dally 
debate  in  Congress.  This  didn't  "Just  hap- 


pen." It  happened  because  people  osrstf  .  .  . 
people  like  your  own  Lauranoe  BooksfeUar. 
and  many  others.  A  few  people  eared  at  first, 
now  a  lot  of  them  do.  Tour  organisation  de- 
serves a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  making 
this  so. 

My  remarks  today  will  be  brief.  Later  in  tbe 
day  you  will  be  hearing  from  the  top  U8DA 
people  concerned  with  recreation  and  ad- 
ministration. They  will  outline  tbe  wide- 
ranging  Department  recreation  programs  In 
detail.  Question  them  closely  and  carefully, 
for  we  can  learn  much  from  each  other.  The 
l>epartment  of  Agriculture  has  resouroea 
that  can  help  you.  You,  in  turn,  can  help 
us  enormously  In  our  efforts  to  c^jMrats  our 
programs  more  Imaginatively  and  effectively. 
That  Is  why  we  are  here. 

I  would  like  to  spend  my  time  this  morn- 
ing discussing  what  U8DA  is  doing  to  hammer 
out  a  department-wide,  unified  policy  for 
recreation  development  .  .  .  why  weTe  doing 
It,   and  what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 

For  want  of  a  better  name.  I  call  it  a 
"tmlfied  field  theory"  on  recreation/conser- 
vation. 

Joe  Callfano,  a  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  spoke  to  this  point  before  the 
Washington  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chl 
last  week.  He  said,  In  part: 

"This  new  approach  to  problem-solving 
and  decision-making  has  many  names:  sys- 
tems analysis,  cost  effectlveneas,  plannlug- 
programmlng-budgeting-evaluatlon. 

"The  name  Is  not  important.  The  approach 
U.  It  is  a  systematic  way  of  saying:  what  are 
all  the  parts  of  the  problem,  bow  do  they 
affect  each  other,  and  why?  It  gives  us  new 
management  tools  to  determine  our  objec- 
tives, set  our  priorities,  examine  the  options 
open  to  us  and  apply  the  resources  available 
to  those  programs  which  wUl  have  tbe  maxi- 
mum impact  on  the  solution  of  our  problems. 
"For  the  approach  to  be  total,  problems 
must  be  defined  and  examined  in  their  en- 
tirety, aa  a  whole,  rather  than  In  bits  and 
pieces  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Callfano  was  talking  about  tbe  entire 
Federal  establishment  in  his  speech,  with 
particular  reference  to  Presidential  problem- 
solving.  But  his  words  are  equally  applicable 
to  our  subject  today. 

The  U8DA  got  Into  the  recreation  business 
In  bits  and  pieces,  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  law-by-law,  as  authority  was  granted 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Forest  Service,  of  course,  has  been  in 
the  business  ever  since  its  founding,  back  in 
tbe  early  1900's,  both  because  of  tbe  nature 
of  the  lands  It  administers  and  because  of  tbe 
preecience  of  some  of  its  early  Chiefs. 

Long  before  passage  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1963,  the  Sou  Conservation 
Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  had  limited  authority  to  foster 
recreational  development  and  did  much  with 
what  they  had.  But  tbe  1003  Act — eometimes 
called  a  Charter  for  Rural  America — greaUy 
expanded  this  authority.  It  amended  PJj.  SM 
to  Include  recreation  In  small  watersheds.  It 
allowed  us  to  Include  planning  and  technical 
assistance  for  recreation  on  public  and  pri- 
vate lands,  and  gave  us  authority  for  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development  Proj- 
ects. 

The  Department's  recreation  efforts  got  an- 
other t>oost  In  1966  with  passage  of  the  Food 
and  Agrlcvilttire  Act,  which  provided  for  rec- 
reation and  wildlife  conservation  measures 
under  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program, 
and  for  parks  under  the  Greenspan  program. 
Last  year.  Title  III  of  tbe  Bsnkhead-Jonos 
Act  was  amended  to  allow  FHA  rural  renewal 
loans  to  be  made  to  local  non-profit  orga- 
nizations engaged  In  recreation,  and  this 
year  we  have  asked  Congress  for  funds  to 
cost-share  under  this  program.  The  President 
requested,  also  this  year,  broadened  loan 
authority  for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 


tration to  bolster  Its  fam-bsaed  recreation 
devtiopmsnt  prognun. 

Only  now  sis  we  really  getting  under  way. 
Tet  we  bavs  atrssdy  seoampllshed  a  great 
deal  under  Umss  prognuns.  I  wont  cite  aU 
tbe  statlstloB.  Unpresslve  ss  they  are.  Suf- 
fice to  say  ws  have  put  Idle  acres— unneeded 
for  crop  production — to  work  producing 
recreation,  or  providing  cover  for  wildlife, 
rather  than  lying  in  s  sterile  soil  bank.  We 
bave  put  ssvsral  hundred  thousands  acres  of 
water  to  work  providing  recreation — In  addi- 
tion to  flood  control.  And  we  have  launched 
26  Resource  Conasrvatlon  and  Development 
projects. 

rm  esiMClally  proud  of  these  RC&D  devel- 
opments. Many  of  them  wrap  up  water- 
baaed  and  shoreline  recreation,  municipal 
water  and  flood  control  into  one  package. 
AU  are  planned  in  a  oomprebensive  manner, 
one  In  which  physical  development  is  keyed 
Into  an  ov«r-aU  community  development 
plan,  and  recreation  is  given  a  prime  spot. 
In  addition,  many  BO&D's  provide  a  tangible 
example  o€  how  soundly-planned  recreation 
reaourcas  can  help  a  community  attract  in- 
duatry  by  providing  tbe  Und  of  physical  en- 
Ylromnsnt  that  plant-location  experts  de- 
mand. 

In  doing  all  of  these  things  we  leaned 
heavily  on  the  multiple-use  concept,  pio- 
neered by  the  UBDA's  Forest  Service.  In  tbe 
National  Poraata,  tbe  same  public  domain 
that  provldaa  a  timber  harvest  also  provides 
recreation,  serves  aa  a  watershed,  conserves 
the  soil  .  .  .  perhapa  grasea  cattle. 

Similarly  on  private  land,  an  acre  of  crop- 
land, taken  out  of  production  m  the  national 
intenat,  can  atUl  serve  the  national  Interest 
by  providing  cover  for  game,  or  perhaps  open 
space  for  city  residents.  Tbe  same  dam  that 
protects  us  from  floods  can  also  impound 
water  for  boating,  picnicking,  fishing,  and 
boost  the  local  economy  by  attracting  a  new 
Induatrlal  plant. 

And  ao,  bit  by  bit,  over  the  years,  we  have 
hammered  out  viable  recreation  programs 
In  the  USDA.  Then  the  time  came  to  gradu- 
ate from  a  piecemeal  approach.  More  than  a 
year  ago,  we  determined  to  set  out  an  over-all 
Department  jwllcy  for  recreation,  one  that 
would  program  recreation  as  a  primary  De- 
partment miaalon. 

Tbe  rea\ilt  la  a  USDA  recreation  policy  that 
encompaaaea  both  public  lands  m  the  Na- 
tional foreBta,  and  the  three-quarters  of 
United  States  land  area  in  private  hands. 
First  the  public  lands.  As  you  know,  rec- 
reation visits  to  tbe  National  Forests  are 
Uterally  exploding.  And  so,  as  part  of  our 
over-aU  recreation  policy,  we  plan  to  triple 
the  ct^Mdty  of  National  Forest  recreation 
facilities  to  help  keep  pace  with  this  greatly 
expanded  use. 

We  are  well  on  our  way  toward  completing 
studies  of  the  National  Forest  portion  of  the 
Wildemeaa>Preaervation  system,  and  by  next 
fall,  will  have  pri^xjsed  inclusion  of  13  more 
wlldemeaa  sress  totaling  more  than  one  mil- 
lion acres. 

We  have  strongly  supported  both  the  pro- 
posed Scenic  Rivers  and  National  Trail  Sys- 
tem legislation  and  are  planning  on  providing 
major  segments  of  both  systems  within  tbe 
Nati(mal  Forests,  when  and  If  they  become 
law. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  was  an  early 
proponent  and  is  now  an  active  supporter  of 
tbe  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund — the 
Oolden  Eagle  program — an  act  that  allowed 
us  to  acquire  tbe  18,000-acre  Sylvania  tract 
in  Michigan,  and  that  has  funded  other 
badly-needed  recreational  lands  m  tbe  East. 
Most  of  you  m  this  room  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  our  recreation  work  In  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  now  In  the  National  Rec- 
reation areas.  The  National  Forests  provide  a 
lion's  share  of  the  public  recreational  facil- 
ities available  to  moat  Americans.  Last  year 
they  received  some  161  million  visitor  days  of 


use,  43  percent  of  the  recreation  vlatii  to  all 
Federal  lands. 

And  I  am  sure  you  are  Just  as  familiar  with 
tbe  demographic  charscteristica  of  this  na- 
tion: If  we  use  the  Mlaaiaaippl  Blver  aa  a 
dividing  line,  some  66  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation Uvea  east  of  the  River,  yet  only  Uttie 
over  8  percent  of  our  National  ForeaU  lie  in 
the  East. 

The  population  center  of  the  United 
States — ^tbat  point  on  which  the  U.8.  would 
"balance,"  If  every  person  in  it  weighed  the 
same — is  In  Illlnc^. 

The  "National  Forest  Centerllne" — that 
line  on  which  thoe  Is  as  much  National 
Forest  acreage  to  the  east  as  to  the  west — 
runs  through  Western  Wyoming,  somewhere 
near  Rock  Springs. 

And  so  the  public  lands  are  where  the 
people  aren't,  and  this  has  Important  rami- 
fications In  the  Department's  recreational 
policy.  For,  while  we  are  bending  every  effort 
to  upgrade  tbe  National  Forests'  recreation 
potential,  we  are  also  making  plans  to  put 
recreation  where  the  people  are. 

I've  already  discussed  the  Oolden  Eagle 
program  that  has  allowed  the  Department — 
and  other  Federal  agencies — to  acquire  lands 
for  recreation.  This  Is  a  good  program,  and 
It's  putting  the  National  Seashores,  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas,  out  where  the  people 

Yet — as  I'm  sure  all  of  you  realise — ^funds 
under  this  program  are  limited  and  i>robably 
won't  ever  be  sufficient,  even  with  coet- 
sharlng  by  local  communities,  to  provide 
all  the  public  recreation  lands  we  need. 

An  example  is  the  Redwood  Park  out  in 
Caltfomla.  Here's  a  proposed  park  with  na- 
tionwide support,  highly  publicised;  that 
would  preserve  some  of  tbe  most  spectacular 
examples  of  Ood's  handiwork  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

With  aU  of  these  things  going  for  It,  get- 
ting the  money  is  still  extremely  difficult, 
and  may  prove  to  be  impossible. 

How  much  more  difficult,  then,  to  get  funds 
for  a  less  well-known,  less  spectacular — but 
just  as  worthwhile — recreational  area. 

These  inherent  dllBcultlee — the  imbalance 
In  public  lands.  East  vs.  West  and  the  money 
problem,  plus  the  overriding  need  of  our 
people  for  recreation — all  went  into  tbe  De- 
partment's basic  recreational  policy,  and  all 
affected  our  specific  poUcy  on  recreation  on 
private  lands,  that  I  Issued  today. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  this  policy: 

1.  More  emphasis  on  recreation  develop- 
mente  on  private  lands  in  rural  areas,  for 
thoee  landowners  who  want  to  build  them, 
and  have  the  capacity  to  manage  them,  with 
a  view  toward  providing  the  recreational  op- 
portunities needed  and  desired  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

3.  USDA  agencies  have  been  directed  to 
provide  the  research,  technical,  educational 
and  financial  help  needed  to  strengthen 
existing  programs  for  private  land  recreation. 
A  high  priority  has  been  assigned  to  these 
programs. 

3.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
Income -producing  recreation  In  low-mcome 
rural  areas  as  a  means  of  creating  more  jobe 
and  new  sources  of  Income. 

4.  USDA  will  see  to  establish  recreation 
development  In  connection  with  each  water- 
shed project  carried  out  with  public  help. 

6.  Recreation  research  activities  wUl  be 
greatly  expanded  to  catalogue  private  lands 
suitable  for  recreation,  to  determine  what  the 
recreation -consuming  public  wants,  and  to 
discover  the  thousand-and-one  Items  that 
spell  success  or  failure  for  the  Individual 
enterprise. 

This  is  Important. 

Right  now,  Federal  govenunent  recreation 
research  totals  less  than  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  total  recreation  expenditures. 
Some  aero-space  companies,  to  cite  Just  one 
example,  spend  around  60  percent  of  their 
Income  for  research. 
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rm  BDt  wufgmtkDf  wm  spond  that  lUgb  a 
proportion    on    research,    but    obvloualy    wa 
b*  devoUnf  mucta  mor*  to   It   than 
tt  v«  hap«  to  raeeaed. 

C8DA  AgwicT  haa  bven  dtrected  to 
MtkHBtt  icng-ranipB  piazia  on  a  re— arcfa  pro- 
gram to  aappcrt  ttaa  baalc  rvcraatlan  mlaBloo 
of  tlM  Dapartment.  Thia  program  Is  now 
underway. 

TlM  goaia  w«  bop*  to  acblave  with  our 
;jrlwt»  lands  poUcr  are  these; 

Firat.  we  hope  to  create  a  geograptalc  pat- 
tern of  development  that  puts  more  recre- 
atlon   faellltlea   where   tbe   people   are 

Seeoitd.  we  hope  to  proTldc  a  proper  "mix" 
of  outdoor  recreation,  so  that  fanUllea  of 
all  economic  level* — rich  or  poor — can  satisfy 
their  Individual  needs;  one  that  provides  for 
tha  Tarytng  recreational  tastes  of  thia 
pluralistic   nation. 

"Hita,  also,  la  important.  Peoples'  taste  In 
recraaUcB  varies  as  much  as  their  taste  in 
T I  nils—,  automobiles,  or  clothes.  A  proper  mix 
at  recreational  faclhUe* — everything  from  a 
farm-based  vacation  .  .  .  swimming  m  an 
IiC*D  Laks  .  skUng  In  the  NaUonai  Poc- 
ests  ...  to  the  solitude  of  WUdemeaa — Is 
▼ttal.  A  kcotuUy  based  recreation  policy  Is  one 
that  baa  the  best  chance  of  success. 

Such  a  poUry  won't  succeed  without  plan- 
ning on  all  levels.  The  Community  Devel- 
opment District  bill  In  the  last  Congress  was 
an  attempt  to  put  whaels  under  this  kind 
o€  planning  Tblu  act  would  have  provided 
f>iiMla  tor  multl-coanty  planning  dlstrlcu 
Is  Riral  areas,  approved  by  local  and  state 
(^▼emmentaJ  units,  and  run  by  local  people 

Ttala  yaar  the  President  has  requested  an 
Mktltlaiial  $30  million  in  701  funds  to  ac- 
ca— yllsh   this   purpose. 

Tlia  Importance  of  this  kind  of  planning 
oa  a  local  level  cannot  be  overstated  With 
it,  local  government  has  a  blueprint  for 
^y«k^Tlg  recreation  a  viable,  living  part  of 
oearall  deTeiopment  plans.  Growth — Indus- 
trial, residential,  recreational — can  proceed 
IB  a  Iog:leal,  comprehensive  maixner. 

Without  It,  growth  Is  often  chaotic  and 
fragmented,  with  the  important  often  over- 
Bhadowad  by  the  Immediate.  Without  com- 
pcahenslTe  planning,  recreation  Is  all  too 
oftan  Ignored  or  overlooked,  or  occurs  only 
■•  an  afterthought,  mther  than  a  prime 
oopsideratlon. 

A  good  bluejJTlnt  requires  a  good  drafts- 
man. But  today,  all  too  many  rural  aress— 
and  many  urban  areas  too — lack  the  trained. 
pntfeaatonal  recreation  planners  needed  to 
pe«para  oomprehonelve  prograins  ot  eota- 
munlty  derelopenent.  As  a  result,  requests  for 
PMtarai  asalstanc* — for  recreation  and  other 
imrpoasa — are  often  rejected  as  unsound  or 
ara  sobject  to  fnutratuig  and  tlme-oonsum- 
Ing  delays. 


Planning— and  especially  planning  for 
recreation — Is  something  that  rikould  not, 
and  cannot  be  done  out  of  Washington  It 
has  to  be  done  on  a  local  level,  and  the  action 
has  to  ooiD*  from  the  local  level  to  the  Fed- 
eral level,  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
And  so  one  of  the  best  thmga  that  your  or- 
ganization^— and  others  Uke  It — can  do.  Is 
to  get  behind  the  legislation  and  local  leaders 
that  will  make  It  possible  for  communities 
to  develop  their  recreation  planning  to  the 
same  degree  as  other  planning 

If  this  Is  done,  then  the  various  pro^.ims 
VDure  examining  at  this  meeting — fn.im 
Agriculture,  Interior  HUD  .ind  uthers — hove 
a  good  chance  to  succeed  But  without  this 
romprehenslve  planning  fovindatlon.  with- 
out a  blueprint,  the  house  of  Federal  recre- 
ation programs  all  too  often  collapses 
the  local  Greenspan  project,  or  the  golf 
course,  or  the  multl-purp«ise  watershed 
development,  doeent  get  off  the  drawing 
boards 

As  professionals  you  are  all  ttxi  famllUr 
with  the  relentless  statistics  of  recreation 
supply  and  demand  You  are  aware  that 
Innd  suitable  for  outdoor  recreation  Is  a 
fixed  resource  getting  scarcer.  ur»d  more 
pxpensivp  with  each  p;i.ssliig  year  You  are 
aware  of  the  almost  geometric  growth  of 
pollution  that  Ls  rapidly  deetroying  much  of 
our   outdoor   recreation   pwtential 

Bv  1980  the  U  -S  will  produce  enough  sew- 
age and  other  WHterborne  wastes  to  con- 
sume In  dry  weather  all  the  oxygen  In  all 
the  2'2  major  river  systems  of  the  U  S  Yet 
our  nee<l  for  freoh.  clean  water  will  rise  from 
todavB  billion  gallons  a  day  to  the  700  or 
800   billion   gallon   range 

The  two  problems — vanishing  recreation 
space-  -growing  pollution —are  rloeely  inter- 
twined In  solving  one,  we  c-an  be  well  on  the 
wnv    to   solving   the   other 

Dr  Olenn  Seahorg  Chairman  of  the 
.K-.'  rt'.l-  Energy  Commission,  testifying  be- 
fore 'he  Senate  tn  hearings  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Technology  and  Human 
Environment,  had  this  to  say 

■Technically  .  we  know  how  to  keep 
otir  rivers  clean  and  our  air  free  of  pol- 
lutants we  are  building  smokeless  nu- 
clear power  plants  We  can  filter  raw  sewage 
before  It  er.ters  our  waterways  .  we  can 
develop  eihauatlees  electric  automobiles  and 
we  can  relocate  much  of  our  Industry 

"For  almoet  every  environmental  problem 
that  exists  today  .  .  there  Ls  a  technologi- 
cal fix  '  What  we  need  to  do  now  Is  learn, 
as  a  society,  to  take  the  long  view,  to  think 
along  broad  lines  emphasising  human  goals 
and  values,  and  to  act,  rather  than  react. 
We  have  been  finding  ourselves  In  a  series 
of  technological  traps  because  we  have  relied 


on   a   crisis- to-oisls   approach  In   handling 
our  environmental  affairs." 

What  this  means,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  that 
mtich  of  our  trouble  has  been  that  we 
havent  considered  altematlvee.  The  pollu- 
tion-recreation equation  is  a  good  example 
of    this. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  Potomac  River 
will  be  many  millions  of  dollars.  But  so  vrlU 
be  the  cost  of  acquiring — by  buying  urban 
land  for  parks— the  recreational  areas  to 
serve  another  one  million  people  who  will  be 
moving  Into  the  Washington  MetropoUtaxi 
area.  All  too  often  both  propositions  are  pre- 
sented plecemeaj,  separately,  and  both  fall 
fur  lack  of  public  support. 

But  what  about  coupling  the  two  propoel- 
tujns  together?  Here  Is  a  major  river  sys- 
tem, much  of  Its  shoreline  publicly  owned, 
whu:h  could  be  idaal  for  swimming,  water- 
.skling,  flahlDg  and  boating.  But  swimming  In 
It  now  is  Uke  taking  a  dip  In  your  local  sew- 
age disposal  plant. 

At  the  same  time,  here  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  we  have  a  jxjpulatlon  of 
over  two-and-a-half  million  pteopte.  starved 
for  recieaUoD.  packed  into  woefully  Inade- 
quate facilities,  with  very  little  hope,  as  a 
priii-tlcal  matter,  of  getting  enough  space  to 
satisfy  future  recreational  needs. 

By  considering  the  real  alternatives — by 
coupling  rlver-basln  cleanup  to  the  recrea- 
tion locomotive — It  seems  to  me  that  both 
stand  a  very  good  chance  of  success,  given 
enough  public  education  and  enough  repeti- 
tion of  the  real  facts. 

In  the  end,  such  a  public  policy  wUl  mean 
nj  leas  than  the  creation — for  we  don't  have 
It  now — of  an  environment  In  which  man 
"does  not  merely  endure  ,  ,  .  but  one  in  which 
he  prevails." 

Today,  In  the  city.  In  the  country,  almost 
everywhere  he  goes,  the  American  Is  con- 
fronted with  an  environment  dominated  by 
his  own  wastes  and  his  own  technology. 

This  la  new:  No  others  before  us  have  ex- 
perienced It  on  the  scale  we  experience  It 
today.  The  end  result  Ls  not  certain.  Man, 
with  all  his  ability  to  adapt,  for  all  his  dom- 
ination of  the  "lesser"  species.  Is  still  a 
child  of  the  sea,  the  mountains,  the  open 
sp,icea  he  Ls  so  rapidly  obliterating.  We  know 
this  Now  we  must  act  accordingly.  We  must 
lije  what  we  fcnoic. 

And  so  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today,  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  one  of  you.  You  are  in- 
volved In  the  moat  important  work  that  any 
American  can  be  Involved  In.  Tou  are  sav- 
ing, and  building,  an  environment  fit  for 
man  I  hope  that  the  Department  I  represent 
can  be  of  Increasing  help  to  you  in  this  most 
important  task  In  future  years. 

Thank  you. 
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SENATE 

Monday.  May  1.").  ]%7 

/  The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 

and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rabbi  David  A.  Goldstein,  Har  Zion 
Temple.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offered  the 
following'  prayer: 

Our  fathers'  God,  today  we  give  thanks 
for     the    multitude    of     Thy    blessings 
i  granted  to  the  people  of  this  great  land 

I  of  ours.  We  are  grateful  for  our  lives  that 

are  m  Thy  keeping,  for  our  liberties,  and 
for  the  right  to  pursue  happiness,  each  in 
his  own  way.  We  ask  forgiveness  because 
"'  we  have  not  always  succeeded  in  living 

up  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy to  which  we  are  committed. 

Many  nations  have  looked  to  us  for 
spiritual  and  material  assistance.  We 
have  often  shared  the  abundance  of  our 
blessings  with  them.  Among  these  na- 
tions, we  think  especially  today  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  which  celebrates  the  19th 
anniver.sary  of  its  foundation.  In  It  we 
see  a  stronchold  of  democracy  and  a 
1  demonstration  of  the  excellence  of  our 

ideals  when  they  are  put  into  practice 
and  become  a  reality. 

We  pray  for  Thy  protecting  care  for 

the  United  States  of  America,  for  the 

State  of  Israel.  We  beseech  Thee,  give  of 

Thy  wisdom  and  love  and  kindness  to 

these  leaders  who  are  entrusted  with  the 

making  of  our  laws  and  to  those  who  are 

charged  with  executing  them.  Give  them 

I  the  inspiration  and  the  ability  and  the 

'  wisdom  so  that  in  their  deliberations  they 

,  will  advance  the  time  when  America  will 

j  lead  mankind  in  the  ways  of  freedom, 

,  justice,  and  peace  for  us  and  for  all  hu- 

I  manity;  and  we  say  "Amen." 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

A  me.«.«ape  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 

his  secretaries.  i 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGE   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drawing the  nomination  of  Glenn  C. 
Barnhart,  to  be  postmaster  at  Little 
Meadows.  Pa. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by   Mr.   Bartlett,   one  of  its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res 
263 »  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
1967  and  subsequent  farm  rice  acreage 
allotments  for  certain  producers  and 
farms,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  In  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States: 

H.  Con.  Res.  221.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  reso'.ution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  certain  maps  and  indicia  relating  to 
■Vietnam  and  the  Asian  Continent: 

H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Metropoli- 
tan America:  Challenge  to  Federalism ': 

H.  Con.  Res.  281.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966; 

H.  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  committee  hearings  entitled.  "Special  In- 
quiry on  Invasion  of  Privacy"  and  "The  Com- 
puter and  Invasion  of  Privacy":  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "World  Communist  Movement — Selective 
Chronology  1818-1957  Prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress — 'Volume  4,  1954-55."  89th  Congress, 
first  session. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aflfixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  116n  to  establish 
the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National 
Historic  Site  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
■Vice  President. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  263)  re- 
lating to  the  estabishment  of  1967  and 
subsequent  farm  rice  acreage  allotments 
for  certain  producers  and  farms,  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  refeiTed  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTIONS REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States; 


H.  Con.  Res.  221  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  "How  Our  Law.s 
.\re  Made": 

H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  certain  maps  and  indicia  relating  to 
Vietnam  and  the  Asian  Continent: 

H.  Gun,  Res.  279,  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  cf  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Metropolitan 
.\menca:    Challenge  to  Federalism": 

H.  Con.  Res.  281.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966: 

H.  Con.  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
committee  hearings  entitled,  "Special  In- 
quiry on  Invasion  of  Privacy  '  and  "The  Com- 
puter and  Invasion  of  Privacy";    and 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
"'World  Communist  Movement— Selective 
Chronology  1818-1957  Prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress — Volume  4,  1954-55,"  89th  Con- 
gress, first  session. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  11,  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  legis- 
lative calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  was  dis- 
pen.sed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BAYH,  YOUNG  OF  OHIO. 
AND  ALLOTT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  for  20  minutes, 
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to  be  followed  bv  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  fMr  AllottI  for 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDE>rr  pro  tempore   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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SUPERSONIC  TR-\NSPORT 
PROGRESS 
Mr    MANSFIELD    Mr    President,   on 
Apnl   29,    1967.    President   Johnson   an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  is  tak- 
ing a  major  .';tep  forward  m  the  field  of 
commercial  aviation.  Becau.se  of  the  na- 
tionwide and  worldwide  impact  of  our 
supersonic  transport  efforts.  I  commend 
to    my   colleagues  the   following   back- 
ground information  which  will  help  all 
of  us  as  we  study  this  important  tech- 
nological development    Associated  with 
this  progress  is  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  leader  in  civil  aviation. 
our  balance  of  payments,  thousands  of 
jobs,  and  openings  for  many  investors. 
The  program  represents  a  combination 
of  private  and  public  resources  to  serve 
our  Nations  goals  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   to    have    printed    in    the    Record 
President  Johnsons  statement  of  policy 
of  April  29.  1967.  along  with  a  chronology 
of  major  events  of  the  last  8  years  that 
have  led  to  this  step  by  our  Government 
and    industry     Finally.    I    commend    to 
Senators  the  excellent  article  by  Harold 
D.  Watkins  which  appeared  in  Aviation 
Week   and   Space   Technology.   May    8, 
1967:   and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
There   being   no   ob-ection,   the   doc- 
uments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SMTtMENT    BY    THE    PRESIDENT    ON    THE   SUPER- 
SONIC Transport 
Today.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  this 
Nation  IS  taking  a  major  step  forward  In  the 
fleid  of  commercial  aviation. 

I  am  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  sign  the  contracts  for  the  pro- 
totype construction  of  a  commercial  super- 
sonic  transport 

t  am  also  sending  to  the  Congress  on  Mon- 
day a  request  for  $198  million  to  finance  the 
government's  share  of  the  next  phase  of  the 
development  of  this  transport  aircraft. 

These  funds  and  this  action  wUl  help  to 
bring  the  supersonic  transport  from  the 
drawing  boards  into  the  air  for  prototyp* 
teatmg  and   evaluation. 

This  new  prototype  test  phase  Is  the  cul- 
mination of  many  months  of  a  resourceful 
and  intensive  design  competition.  Out  of  that 
competition  two  Arms  were  selected  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  the  aircraft — 
the  Boeing  Company  for  the  airframe,  and 
the  Oenera:  Electric  Company  for  the  en- 
gines. 

This  project,  in  which  I  have  been  proud 
to  partlclpiite.  Is  an  jutstandlng  example  of 
creative  partnership  between  your  govern- 
ment and  American   industry. 

That  partnership  Is  evidenced  by  the  ar- 
rangements which  w!:i  carry  the  project 
through  to  Its  next  ph^se  The  Government 
win  continue  to  share  in  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment with  Industry.  The  airlines  and  the 
manufacturers  will  invest  substantial  capital 
In  this  project. 

Although  the  promise  of  the  supersonic 
transport  Is  great,  the  program  sUll  carries 
high  technical  and  financial  risks  Industry's 
willingness  to  share  those  risks  is  a  clear  sign 
of  iti  confidence  In  the  program.  This  par- 
ticipation will   also  he:p  assure  that  sound 


business  judgments  are  exercised  throughout 
ihe  development  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
With  a  successful  program,  the  Govern- 
ment win  recover  Its  investment  with  in- 
terest. The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  will 
benefit. 

The  impact  of  the  supersonic  transport 
program  will  be  felt  well  beyond  our  own 
shores.  Jet  aircraft  have  already  brought 
the  world  closer  to  us  C<immercial  supersonic 
transports— traveling  at  1800  miles  an  hour 
or  even  faster — will  make  South  America 
and  Africa  next-d'xjr  neighbors.  Asia  will  be 
as  close  to   us  os  Europe  Is  today 

Only  by  sustaining  the  highest  levels  of 
business-government  cooperation  will  we 
reach  that  st.ige  ol  progress  Only  through 
that  cooperation  can  we  achieve  the  goals 
which  I  affirmed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
program:  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  v.lilch  is  safe  for  the  passenger:  su- 
perior to  any  other  commercial  aircraft;  and 
economically  profitable  to  build  and  operate. 


Chronology  of  Major  Events,  Supersonic 
Transport  Program.  December  1966 
December  1959.  Study  group  formed  within 
PAA  to  examine  technical,  economic,  opera- 
tional aspects  of  commercial  supersonic 
transport  development 

May  I960  Initial  Congressional  hearings 
on  SST  development  before  subcommittee  of 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Recommended  development  of  SST 
July  1960  PAA-NASA-DOD  policy-level 
meeting  to  discuss  SST  development.  Par- 
ticipants headed  by  FAA  AdmlnUtrator  Que- 
sada  NASA  Administrator  Glennan.  J.  B. 
Mccauley  of  DOD  R&E.  Perkins  of  USAF. 
Conclusions:  (li  SST  should  be  developed. 
(2)  FAA  should  provide  program  leadership, 
fiscal  responsibility.  DOD  administrative 
technical  support,  NASA  basic  research,  tech- 
nical support;  i3>  FAA-NASA-DOD  work- 
ing group  should  formulate  study  program 
July  1961  Three  member  SST  Steering 
group  comprised  of  the  FAA  Administrator 
I  Chairman),  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Research  and  Development,  and 
NASA  Director  of  Aeronautical  Research 
formed  to  coordinate  Joint  efforts  in  program. 
August  1961.  Congress  appropriated  911 
mUUon  to  FAA  for  SST  research 

September  1961.  FAA  Supersonic  Trans- 
port Program  Management  Office  established 
to  provide  central  program  management. 
Air  Force  SST  Support  Office  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB.  Ohio,  to  conduct  contractual 
services  and  administer  research  effort  with 
parUclpatlon  of  Joint  technical  teams. 

Septemher  1961  "Project  Horizon"  report 
by  White  House  task  force  on  national  avia- 
tion goals  recommended  SST  development 
November  1961.  Initial  Requests  for  Pro- 
posals for  research  contracts  Issued  to  In- 
dustry (Thirty-seven  contractors  were 
awarded  one  or  more  contracts  during  the 
two-year  program  ) 

November  1961.  Supersonic  Transport  Ad- 
visory Group  of  dlsUngulshed  private  citi- 
zens in  fields  of  finance,  aeronautical  re- 
search, airline  management,  airports,  flight 
operations  formed  under  chalrmanshp  of 
retired  Air  Force  Gen.  Orval  R.  Cook  to  pro- 
vide guidance,  counsel  to  Steering  Group. 

October  1962.  Congress  appropriated  $20 
million  to  continue  the  two-year  research 
program, 

December  1962.  Report  from  Supersonic 
Transport  Advisory  Group  recommended  ex- 
pendltlous  development  of  SST  In  govern- 
ment-Industry program. 

January  1963.  President  Kennedy  estab- 
lished Cabinet-level  conunlttee  under  chair- 
manship of  then  Vice  President  Johnson  to 
review  program,  coordinate  further  effort. 

.Way  1963  Supersonic  Transport  Advisory 
Group  supplemental  report  to  Steering  Group 
examined  management,  economics  aspects  of 
SST  development. 


May  1963  Vice  President.  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee sent  program  recommendations  to 
President  Kennedy  at  conclusion  of  series 
of  review  meetings. 

June  1963  President  announced  deter- 
mination to  proceed  with  SST  program  in 
address  at  Air  Force  Academy 

June  1963.  President  sent  message  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  recommending  support 
for  SST  development,  subsequently  requested 
$60  million  for  design  funding. 

July  1963  FAA  Office  of  Supersonic  Trans- 
port Development  established  succeeding  the 
program  office  that  managed  research. 

July-August  1963.  Request  for  Proposals 
establishing  design,  performance  objectives 
for  airframe,  engine,  associated  systems  pre- 
pared In  coordination  with  airlines,  manu- 
facturers, aviation  groups,  government  agen- 
cies concerned. 

August  1963.  President  appointed  Eugene 
R  Black  Special  Adviser  on  financial  aspects 
of  SST  development.  Stanley  de  J.  Osborne 
was  appointed  his  deputy 

November  1963  Congress  voted  $60  million 
for  SST  design  In  FAA  FY  1964  budget  as  re- 
quested by  President 

November  1963.  FAA.  with  approval  from 
President,  established  SST  delivery  priority 
system  a.sslgnlng  positions  to  live  carriers 
that  had  submitted  requests  and  providing 
for  future  requests.  System  based  on  time 
of  receipt  of  requests,  geographical  market 
requirements,  balance  between  US,  and  for- 
eign flag  carriers 

December  1963.  Black  and  Osborne,  .special 
advisers  to  President,  submitted  recommen- 
dations regarding  financing,  management, 
scheduling,  and  related  elements  of  program. 
January  1964.  Three  airframe  and  three 
engine  companies  submitted  initial  design 
proposals.  Government  210-member  evalua- 
tion group  drawn  from  FA.^.  NASA.  USAP. 
Navy.  C.'VB.  Depixrtment  of  Conamerce  con- 
vened to  commence  evaluation.  Ten  air- 
lines evaluated  Independently. 

March  1964  Government,  ten  airlines  met 
to  review  evaluation  findings.  Airlines  Issued 
statement  terming  designs  pramlsing."  rec- 
ommending "further  development"  of  "at 
least  two  different  airframes  and  engines." 

April  1964  President  est.ibli.shed  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Supersonic 
Transport  under  chairmanship  of  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

April  1964  President  announced  evalua- 
tion found  none  of  proposed  airframe  de- 
signs met  range-payload.  economic  require- 
ments, directed  Advisory  Committee  and 
PAA  Administrator  to  study  program,  pro- 
vide recommendations. 

May  1964  President,  on  b.isls  of  Advisory 
Committee  First  Interim  Report,  directed  (1) 
PAA  award  contracts  for  further  design  to 
two  airframe,  two  engine  companies  ranked 
best  in  evaluation,  (2)  Department  of  Com- 
merce conduct  economic  studies.  (3)  sonic 
boom  research  continue  under  gvUdance  of 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

June  1964  Six-month  airframe  design 
contracts  awarded  to  Boeing.  Lockheed,  en- 
gine design  contracts  to  General  Electric. 
Pratt  &  Whitney. 

November  1964.  Two  alrfr.mie,  two  engine 
contractors  submit  design  proposals  for 
month-long  second  evaluation  by  129-mem- 
ber  government  evaluation  group  from  FAA. 
USAP.  Navy  CAB.  NASA.  Nine  US  airlines 
conducted  independent  evaluations.  Com- 
pany design  work  continued  during  evalua- 
tion. 

December  1964.  President  directed  contin- 
uation of  design  contract  effort  at  conclu- 
sion of  second  evaluation. 

Marcfi  1965.  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Supersonic  Transport  commenced 
program  review. 

July  1965  President  announced  18-month 
design  program  running  to  end  of  1966  on 
basis  of  design  progress,  recommendations 
In  Advisory  Committee's  Second  Interim  Re- 


port, stated  $140  million  would  be  requested 
from  the  Congress  for  FY  1966. 

July  1966  Request  for  proposal  for  Phase 
III  of  the  SST  Development  Program  Issued 
to  BoeinR.  Lockheed.  General  Electric,  and 
Pratt  &  Whitney. 

September  1966.  Contractors'  Phase  III 
profxjsals  submitted  to  Government  and  28 
particip.itlng  U  S.  and  foreign  airlines. 

November  1966.  Evaluations  of  participat- 
ing airlines  submitted  to  PAA. 

December  31,  1966.  Administrator  of  FAA 
announces  selection  of  Boeing  and  General 
Electric  to  construct  prototype  SST  air- 
frames and   engines. 

January  1967.  Program  continues  on  a 
month-to-month  basis  pending  outcome  of 
negotiations  with  manufacturers  and  air- 
lines for  Increased  airline  financial  partici- 
pation. 

April  29,  1967.  President  authorizes  Secre- 
tary of  TransfKirtation  to  sign  contracts  for 
the  prototype  construction  of  a  commercial 
supersonic  transport. 

May  1,  1967.  Contracts  signed  ■with  Boe- 
ing and  General  Electric  Companies.  Presi- 
dent sends  Congress  a  request  for  $198 
million  In  FY-1968  to  help  finance  the  proto- 
type construction  phase  of  the  commercial 
supersonic  transport. 

[Flom  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology 

magazine,  May  8,  1967] 
Air  Transport — SST  Program  RESPONSiBn-iTT 

Shifts — Industry  Gains  Leadership  Role 

AS  Prestoent  Gives  LoNO-AwArpED  Approval 

FOR    Start    of   Prototype    Construction; 

Asks  Pundiko 

( By  Harold  D.  Watkins) 

Washington — President  Johnson's  long- 
awaited  commitment  of  the  U.S.  to  the  con- 
struction and  flight-testing  of  two  proto- 
t>T3P  supersonic  transports  marks  a 
significant  shift  In  program  leadership  re- 
sponsibility from  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  industry. 

Indicative  of  this  is  the  requirement  in 
the  Phase  3  contracts,  signed  May  1  by  the 
government,  charging  the  two  prime  con- 
tractors— Boeing  for  the  airframe  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  for  the  engines — with  the  de- 
velopment by  July,  1968,  of  financing  plans 
for  the  later  parallel  Phase  4  certification 
and  Phase  5  Initial  production  stages. 

Emphasis  in  instructions  by  the  PAA  is  on 
development  of  a  plan  requiring  the  least 
possible  government  participation  In  the 
additional  $2  .$2  5  billion  In  funding  needed 
beyond  Pha-^^e  3. 

incre.ising  contr.-ictor  Independence  also 
will  be  reflected  at  the  production  level  where 
routine  design  decisions  will  rest  with  the 
manufacturers. 

MaJ.  Gen.  J.  C.  Maxwell.  FAA  director  of 
supersonic  transport  development,  made  this 
change  of  command  emphasis  clear  when  he 
told  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology: 
"The  PAA  is  not  going  to  be  Involved  In  pro- 
duction." 

"The  companies  have  the  responsibilities 
for  releasing  drawings  for  production." 

Maxwell  said  the  106-man  FAA  supersonic 
program  staff  would  primarily  be  monitoring 
the  program,  doing  financial  planning,  and 
helping  with  the  design  problems  In  which 
other  government  agencies  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. 

The  President's  order  for  signing  the  Phase 
3  contracts  and  request  to  Congress  for  $198 
million  in  appropriations  for  prototype  work 
in  Fiscal  1968  was  In  harmony  with  his  low- 
key  approach  to  the  program  in  recent 
months.  He  emphasized  both  competitive  and 
national  Interest  In  letters  accompanying  the 
message  to  Congress.  He  said  his  decision  was 
aimed  at  assuring  "the  continued  orderly 
progress  of  the  SST  program  so  as  to  permit 
its  timely  Introduction  into  the  market  and 
the  maintenance  of  American  leadership  in 
aviation." 

Congressional  hearings  are  expected  to  be- 
gin on  the  funding  request  In  the  House  Ap- 


propriations Transportation  Dept.  subcom- 
mittee the  week  of  May  22.  Leaders  in  both 
houses  believe  the  appropriation  request  will 
pass  by  relatively  large  margins  now  that  the 
President  has  given  his  support  ( AW&ST  Apr. 
17,  p.  38). 

The  request  for  $198  million  does  not  raise 
the  over-all  budget  request  the  President  Is 
making  for  Fiscal  1968.  as  supersonic  funds 
were  provided  for  in  the  contingency  allow- 
ance (AW&ST  Jan.  30,  p.  35) . 

The  government  decision  to  sign  Phase  3 
contracts — which  the  contractors  had  signed 
last  December — came  after  a  four-month  de- 
lay from  the  naming  of  Boeing  and  GE  as 
design  competition  winners  on  Dec.  31.  Both 
political  considerations  as  well  as  the  White 
House  workload  have  been  advanced  as  ex- 
planations for  the  delay.  During  the  interim. 
$52  million  in  risk  capital  was  pledged  by 
U.S.  airlines  toward  the  prototype  program, 
at  the  rate  of  $1  million  for  each  delivery 
position  reserved. 

OFFICIAL     consensus 

Consensus  among  some  PAA  and  Industry 
officials  is  that  the  timing  has  worked  well. 
President  Johnson's  cautious  and  quiet  ad- 
vancement of  the  program  has  succeeded  In 
minimizing  congressional  opposition.  At  the 
same  time,  officials  say  the  actual  prototype 
development  has  advanced  about  as  fast  as 
It  would  have  if  Phase  3  had  started  In  Janu- 
ary. 

GE  was  further  advanced  on  Jan.  1  in  the 
development  of  its  engine  design  than  Boe- 
ing was  with  the  airframe,  due  to  major 
modifications  Boeing  made  late  In  program 
(AW&ST  Aug.  15,  1966,  p.  36) .  GE  has.  there- 
fore, been  able  to  advance  further  into  hard- 
ware procurement  than  has  Boeing,  which  has 
been  completing  design  refinement  under 
month-to-month  extensions  of  Phase  2C 
contracts  up  to  May  1. 

MAJOR   impact 

Major  impact  on  contractors  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  to  proceed  formally  with  proto- 
type construction  and  to  seek  funds  was 
psychological.  However,  some  worries  were 
being  voiced  recently  that  the  month-to- 
month  funding  was  beginning  to  crimp  pro- 
gram planning  and,  further,  to  dim  sub- 
contractor confidence. 

At  Boeing,  the  President's  decision 
prompted  an  official  to  comment:  "It  will 
energize  the  program.  We  and  our  suppliers 
are  making  substantial  capital  investments, 
and  with  the  go-ahead  we  can  proceed  to  do 
this  with  a  lot  more  confidence." 

There  will  be  a  significant  improvement  In 
the  contractors'  financial  position  with  the 
shift  to  the  90-10  cost  sharing  of  Phase  3 
from  the  75-25  split  of  the  Phase  2C.  FAA 
officials  acknowledged  that  extension  of  the 
Phase  2C  contract  was  putting  a  squeeze  on 
the  cash  situation  at  the  manufacturers  since 
their  financial  planning  for  first  part  of  1967 
had  been  based  on  the  larger  governmental 
participation. 

Making  the  Phase  3  contract  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1  Increased  the  government's  obliga- 
tions to  GE  for  the  January-April  period  by 
$5.3  million  and  to  Boeing  by  $2.4  million. 

Under  terms  of  the  contract,  expected  to 
run  about  four  years  into  Fiscal  1971.  Boeing 
is  expected  to  achieve  the  first  flight  of  the 
306-ft.-long.  variable-sweep  wing  prototype 
by  the  end  of  1970  and  to  complete  a  total 
of  100  hr.  of  flight  testing  on  the  two  proto- 
types by  mid-1971. 

The  target  date  of  the  end  of  1970  for  the 
first  flight  reflects  a  slippage  of  about  six 
months  from  earlier  plans,  Gen.  Maxwell  said, 
and  is  attributed  primarily  to  the  design 
problems  encountered  by  Boeing  as  a  result 
of  its  configuration  changes. 

GE  will  produce  30  of  its  GE-4  turbojet 
engines  with  afterburner,  plus  spares  under 
its  Phase  3  contract. 

Total  Phase  3  contract  value  to  Boeing  Is 
forecast  at  around  $759  million,  while  GE's 
will  be  $343  mllUon. 

Financial  details  of  the  Phase  3  contracts. 


some  already  disclosed  (AW&ST  Feb.  20.  p. 
26 ) .  Include  these  key  points  as  estimated 
by  the  FAA: 

Total  Phase  3  funding  will  approximate 
$1,144  billion,  in  allowable  costs,  of  which 
$1,102  billion  will  go  towards  the  prototype 
contracts.  These  costs  will  be  split  between 
the  government,  two  manufacturers  and  the 
airlines.  Manufacturers  will  provide  10':  of 
the  contract  costs  while  the  government's 
share  will  be  90';  .  less  any  airlines'  contribu- 
tion (see  table  for  breakdown) . 

Total  government  expenditure  from  the 
Initiation  of  the  supersonic  program  through 
completion  of  Phase  3  will  be  $1.25  billion. 
Because  of  the  contingency  that  the  govern- 
ment might  have  to  refund  contractor  costs 
to  them — only  If  the  program  is  cancelled 
unilaterally  at  some  point  by  the  govern- 
ment— a  total  appropriation  of  $1.4  billion 
will  be  necessary. 

Total  contractor  expenditures  through 
Phase  3  are  expected  to  be  $234  million^ 
$168  million  for  Boeing  and  $66  million  for 
GE — excluding  capitalized  new  facilities.  This 
includes  a  total  of  $78  million  In  non-allow- 
able costs,  in  which  the  government  does  not 
share,  mainly  for  interest  and  commercial 
sales  expenses.  Of  the  total  allowable  Phase  3 
contract  costs  of  $11  billion,  the  government 
will  provide  about  82'"r.  The  share  drops 
from  the  90'^'c  level  as  some  17'7  of  overruns 
are  Included  In  the  total  cost  estimate  and 
the  government  share  drops  to  75";  when  the 
overrun  point  is  reached. 

About  $205  million  In  prototype  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  is  in  the  FAA  Fiscal  1967 
budget.  Of  this  amount.  $87  million  -will  have 
been  committed  by  June  30,  at  the  beginning 
of  Fiscal  1968.  GE's  contract  value  of  that 
total  will  amount  to  $58  million  and  Boeing's 
win  be  $29  million.  About  $100  million  from 
this  obligational  authority  will  be  carried 
forward  into  Fiscal  1968.  This,  combined  with 
the  requested  $198-mlllion  appropriation  and 
the  $52  million  pledged  by  the  airlines  for 
that  year  will  provide  the  FAA  with  close  to 
$350  million  in  Fiscal  1968  for  the  program. 
The  FAA  originally  had  forecast  that  it  would 
need  $430  million  for  Fiscal  1968.  and  the 
reduction  reflects  the  slow-er  pace. 

Phase  3  appropriation  requests  for  Fiscal 
1969  will  rise  steeply  to  $458  million,  less  any 
additional  airline  contributions.  This  in- 
crease will  reflect  accelerating  demand  for 
materials  and  processing  In  the  production 
cycle.  Phase  3  funding  requests  are  expected 
to  then  drop  to  $175  minion  for  Fiscal  1970 
and  $56  million  for  Fiscal  1971 . 

President  Johnson  noted  In  his  supersonic 
message  that  "the  program  .  .  .  carries  high 
technical  and  financial  risks,"  but  he  added 
that  a  successful  program  would  enable  the 
government  to  recover  its  investment  with 
interest.  FAA  economic  studies,  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  Administration's  proposals,  fore- 
cast sales  of  500  U.S.  supersonic  transports 
by  1990  if  sonic  boom  problems  force  a  limi- 
tation of  the  aircraft  to  Intercontinen.al, 
overwater  flights.  The  market  will  be  1,000- 
1.200  by  that  date  If  unlimited  flights  are 
possible.  Royalty  payments  included  in  the 
$40-minion  sales  price  of  each  aircraft  would 
return  the  government  all  of  Its  investment 
through  Phase  3  by  the  sale  of  about  the 
300th  aircraft.  Return  plus  compound  inter- 
est of  as  much  as  6'^r  would  be  possible  with 
the  sale  of  500  aircraft.  Sale  of  1.200  would 
permit  the  rate  of  interest  to  rise  as  high  as 
12  ^c. 

At  present  there  are  113  delivery  positions 
reserved  by  11  U.S.  airlines,  one  U.S.  leasing 
oompany  and  14  non-U.S.  airlines. 

Johnson  also  requested  that  all  prospective 
purchasers  be  asked  to  provide  risk  capital 
towards  the  prototype  program.  An  PAA  of- 
ficial said  that  foreign  carriers  which  pres- 
ently hold  delivery  positions  on  the  U.S. 
transport  will  be  asked  to  participate,  as  U.S. 
companies  were.  There  is  little  optimism 
about  the  response  to  such  a  request,  since 
no  change  in  delivery  j>ositlons  will  be  made 
regardless  of  contributions  which  are  made 
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—^           ....     —►^-^f.  »*     r-T  ADu-   vfr   PrPsiHpnt    Inne  before  Section  810  provided  that  ( 1  >  persons  shall 

dlrecUy   to   Boeing.  rtMa  rUk  Investments  Mr  CLARK   ^-^"^   P'^'''^^'"' 'O"*^,  °7°'^  ^e  selected  for  such  fellowships  solely  on  the 

win  be  repaid  out  of  »irframe  royalUes.  and  the  recent  series  of  summer  riots  tocusea  ^^^^  ^^  ^^          ^^^  ^^^  fellowships  shall  be 

airlines  will  receive  »1  5  million  for  each  81  j^g  attention  of  Congress  on  the  crisis  ot  ^^^^^  ^^^  training  in  public  and  private  non- 

niUUon  Invested.  our  Cities,  It  was  apparent  that  local  com-  pront  institutions  of  higher  education  hav- 

Boeing  haa  been  given  the  responsibiutv  ^^pj^jg,  ^^^6  suffering   from  a  Chronic  ,ng  programs  of  graduate  study  in  the  field 

for  developing  a  new  P^''^^  ^f^  ,?°*"  P^/  shorUge  of   well-trained,   proficient  ^d-  of  city  planning  or  related  fields,  which  pro- 

menta   on   reserving   addiuona.    L  ^^  »"?«•-  -.jnj^rrators      There     were     just     never  grams  are   oriented    to   training   for   careers 

sonic  transports    This  Is  Ukely  to  Involve  a  mlnistrators.      mere     *^'J     J"^'        ,.  f        ^         ^    reeional    planning,    housing. 

much   more  substantial   payment    than  the  enough  ^'^^^^^'^''^^y'^'^'^^''^^^  urban  renewal,  and  comm'un.ty  divelopment 

present  »200  ooo    It  will   probably  also  In-  to  go  around-never  enough  experts  i.i  established    an    Urban 

elude    risk   contributions    to   the    prototype  ^^^^^i    fields    as    municipal    finance,    eco-  ^^^^^^^   Fellowship   Advlsorv   Board    i which 

program.  nomic    development,    city    management,  ^^   appt.inted    by    the   Secretary   of   Housing 

FAA   hopes    the   supersonic    program   can  ^^^^an  planning,  housing,  transportation.  ^^^    ^,^^^^    Development:     which    recom- 

proceed  beyond  Phase  i  with  P'^'^^f ^«^.'''°°,^  sanitary    engineering,    and    other    allied  ,nends  cand!d.ites  to  receive  the  fellowships. 

lTlToma:^T'Z  :    ^^:^::^a  discipuLs     These    are    the    p^ple    who  From  these  candidates  the  Secretary  selects 

the  rMulfernenttha-  -hev  propose  a  ftnan-  make    the    machinery    of    local    govern-  the  fellows                                         ,   h,      f  , 

cfai  pun  fo^PAA  a^prova   was^^.  going  to  ment  work  Money  alone  cannot  solve  the  The  city  planning  and  urban  studies  fei- 

beaCorprobiem'even  though  thesis  no  problems  of  our   urban   areas:    it   takes  [Z^.'^Xi^n'^l^T  ItZTJ^J^    o^^^^^^ 

government  commitment  for  financial  help  people    with  skills,  talents,  and  enthusl-  ,^',0^^  fJ.^^eliX'shlp  awa°rds  :/nd  S 

beyond  Phase  3                     H»flnu.  in.a,  ^bout  ^^"^    ^"^  "  "^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  "^°''^  °^  for  administrative  expenses 

At  P^««"/^^;"^7."_^f  "■? '^^,^^;2^^^  than  we  now  have  ^  j.^^^rv  1967.  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 

fln^nTat^co^duio'n     in  IJsg  and   1^70  ^hen  The  urban  fellowship  program  was  do-  partment    Of    Housing    and    Urban    Develop- 

SeTflninclnrw  n  be%^'^^r?resem  signed   to  attack  this  problem   head  on  Lnt  wrote  all  institutions  known  to  have 

cuuiwrn  making  concrete  plans  by  giving  a  selected  group  of  promising  graduate  programs  in  city  pl.u.nlng  and  re- 

An   PAA  omclal  said   the  ^fact  of   life-  is  young  people  the  chance  to  acquire  these  lated    fields,    asking    them    to    indicate    their 

that  appropriations  wiil    ,nly  go  ..s  far  as  the  badly  needed  skills,  a  chance  the     would  '"terest    '"  J^'^^^^^  -«^J;;  J„^^>,^/,^^7,f^P 

fn  Co'L^r  Vat' a^;;  Phaser  t^lm^os^^^hat  "^^  "^^^-'^^  ^^^'  ^/^'^^  ""'  ^^'"^Vf'  ^  ^tTheir  cu7rmVms^Td"abUt't;TeTc" 

h.v^^'^ei^dou^nrov^dfeoTemme^  this  is  the  best   kind  of   investment     he  fellowship  awards  would  have  on  enrollment. 

h^^L^e^r  loans  'he  s^ld  Federal  Government  can  make-an  in-  on   the   basis  of   replies   to   the   secretary's 

aacKing  lur  loaus.      c^  vestment  in  people— and  it  will  be  paying  letter  qualifying  schools  were  invited  to  sub- 

Ptiase  3  SST  financing  the  public  big  dividends  for  years  to  come  mlt  nominations  for  participation  In  the  pro- 

(Federal  Aviation  Administration  estimates,  In  Increased  efficiency  in  our  State  and  gram  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^l^jf^^^^^^^^^^ 

Total  phase  3  funding.blUlon.-  $1  144  local  governments  ^^^^^ 

Under  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  ^^'^   ^^^^^   studies   Fellowship   Advlsorv 

Government   :^dmlnl5tratlon  and  re-  last     year.     91     Individuals     have    been  q,,^^^  ^g^  March  24.  reviewed  the  nomina- 

search  and  Development  (costs  not  awarded  Clark  fellowships  for   graduate  ti^ns.    and    made    recommendations    on    fel- 

shared  by  -ontractors I ---million..          42  st^^jy  ^  citv  and  regional  planning  and  lowship    awards    for    the    1967-68    academic 

Total  prototype  cost billion..     1.102  ,.giat,ed  fields  for  the  academic  year  1967-  vear    After   taking    into   consideration    the 

_^ „„„.                             million            911  68    In  addition  to  having  his  full  tuition  Boards     recommendations,     the     Secretary 

Government  - million..         »ii  ^o                                      fpiinu   will  receive  a  made  93  awards  with  alternates,  to  students 

Boeing do...-  06  pendent  up  tu  two    The  bill  now  be  ng  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  acceptance  of  91  awards  Of  the 

GE  — 00 ,=  ^  considered  by  the  Ser.ate  continues  the  ,470000  available,  about  $440,000  has  been 

^         .-  program  through  fiscal  1970  at  the  pres-  reserved  for  these  fellowships   It  is  expected 

Airlines  (at  present) ao °  ent  rate  of  $500,000  per  yea; .  that  about  four  to  six  additional  awards  can 

Tnrai    Government    oblisatlon  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first  be  made. 

needS                         bimon         1.092  two   pages  of   the   report   filed  vMlh   the  Those  selected  to  participate  m  the  pro- 

neeaea  -- w.               ;„    k.,    ,u,^    CoMatr..-    frnm     Mnhnma  gram    will    receive    grants    that    provide    for 

.,       .                  H                   million    MS  Senate    by    the    Seiiatoi    from    Alabama  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ooo  plus  a  dependency  allow- 
Already  approved million-        205  1  Mr.  Sparkman  I.  from  the  Committee  on  ,,n^of  ,500  per  dependent  up  to  two  a  grant 

Additional  needed ao uei  ganking  and  Currency  be  printed  at  this  ^.m  ^,50  t,e  made  to  the  institution  in  lieu 

Tr.rAi    Government    exoendltures   ex-'  point  in  the  Record.  of  tuition.  Students  must  be  enrolled  in  full- 

pected'                                 milUon-.        953  There  being  no  objection,  the  extract  time   graduate   programs   at    accredited    m- 

^Of     the     total     government     obligation  from  the  repon  .No.  224 >  ordered  to  be  ^"^"„',7f\^,,  ^.j^,  ^rlterlons  for  the  awards 

needed,  an  amount  equal  to  the  contractors'  printed  in  the  Record,  as  loiiows.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  increase  the  total  number  of 

p.irticlpatlon   Is   set   aside   for   repayment   to  ^-^g  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  persons    being    trained    In    a    given    program 

the  contractors  If  the  Government  unllater-  having  considered   the  same    reports  favor-  (rather    than    support    piersons    who    would 

ally  should   cancel   the   contract    This  sum.  ably  an  original  bill  iS    17621  to  amend  sec-  otherwise  c^jmplete  the  program  of  study). 

expected   to   total   $139   million   at   the  end  ^^^^  310  of  the  Hou.slng  Act  of  1964  to  ex-  -^^ie  award  should  Increase  the  capacity  or 

of  Phase  3.  will  be  erased  as  a  Federal  obllga-  ^^^^  {q^  3  years  the  fellowship  program  au-  output  of  the  university   In   the  program 

tion    at    the    completion    of    the    prototype  thorlzed  by  such  section.  The  Initial  authority  to  appropriate  funds 

progr.im          prRPosE  for  this  program  has  now  expired   Therefore. 

This    bill   would   extend   the   authority   to  for  the  program  to  be  continued  .-^clditioniil 

THE  CALENDAR  appropriate  funds  for  the  city  planning  and  appropriation  author  ty  Is  now  needed   This 

.  i.rhin   studies   fellowshlD   Drogram   for  a  3-  bill  provides  such  authority 

Mr    MANSFIELD   Mr    President.  I  a.sk  ^'['^j^y^.^'^i/at  is    it  wouTd  aClhorlze  an  The  committee  recommends  favorable  con- 

unanlmou.■^  consent  that  the  Senate  pro-  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  »500.000  an-  sideration  of  this  bin  by  the  senate. 

ceed  to  the  con:  ideration  of  measures  on  nuallv  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  1968.  1969,  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  bill 

the  calendar,   be-^lnning   with  Calendar  and  1970  The  authority  proposed  in  the  bill  amendment    If  there  be  no 

No    215  and  the  succeeding  measures  In  would  continue   the  program  at  the  same  ^  "7^''               .     nrnnn<;pd   the  Question 

^Pn.iPncP  level  under  which  It  has  been  operating  since  amendment  to  be  pioposed^  tne  question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr  Bvrd  its  enactment  m  1964  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 

of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair'    Without  ce.seral  ing  of  the  bill                            .      ^  ,     ^^ 

objection,  it  is  ^o  ordered  The  city  planning  and  urban  studies  fei-  The  bill   >S.   Ir62'    was  ordered  to  be 

^^^^^^^^_^  lowship  program  was  established  by  section  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 

810  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  ^^le  third  time,  and  pas.sed.  as  follows: 

EXTENSION    OF    FELLOWSHIP    PRO-  88-560 1     That   act   authorized   $500,000   an-  ^   ^^^.^ 

ORAM  UNDER  THE  HOUSING  ACT         nually  for  a  3-year  period,  beginning  July  1.  '  ^  „  „, 

trKAM  LuNUtK   1  Mr.  ni^cci.  y^  --i  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  De-  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the  partment   of   Housing   and   Urban   Develop-  Repre«entartie,s    0/    the    United    States    of 

bill    'S     1762'    to   amend    section   810   of  ment  to  provide  fellowships  for  the  graduate  America  in  Congress  assem bird.  That  section 

the   Housing    ^Ct  of    1964    to   e.xtend   for  training  of  professional   city   planning   and  810  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  is  amended 

3  years  the  fellowship  program  author-  urban  and  housing  technicians  and  special-  ^y^'^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ized  by  such  section  '*'*  * 
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JOINT   RESOLUTION   PASSED   OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33)  to 
establish  a  National  Comjnission  on 
Product  Safety  was  announced  as  next 
In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2,  1967 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  114),  to  dis- 
approve Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  re- 
lating to  the  U.S.  TarlfT  Commission  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.   114 

Resohed,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  2  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
March  9.   1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  226 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PLTIPOSE  OP  PLAN  NO.  2 

According  to  the  President's  message, 
transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1967,  Its  purpose  Is  to  strengthen  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission  by  trans- 
ferring to  its  Chairman  certain  executive  and 
administrative  functions  which  are  now 
divided  among  its  six  Commissioners.  The 
functions  which  would  be  transferred  are: 
(1)  Appointing,  directing,  and  removing 
personnel;  (2i  distributing  business  among, 
and  communicating  Commission  policies  to. 
the  staff;  i3i  overall  management,  function- 
ing, and  orga:iization  of  the  Commission;  (4) 
carrying  out  Commis.slon  functions  under 
the  Buogeting  and  Accounting  Act;  and  (5) 
allocating,  using,  and  expending  funds 
available  to  the  Commission.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan,  the  Chairman  would  be 
governed  by  the  general  policies  of  the 
Commission  In  the  performance  of  these 
functions. 

In  his  message,  the  President  stated  that 
the  plan  "is  a  step  toward  fulfilling  my 
pledge  to  the  American  p)€ople  that  govern- 
ment mtist  be  reshaped  to  meet  the  task  of 
today.  It  underscores  my  conviction  that 
progress  can  be  achieved  by  building  upon 
what  Is  strong  and  enduring,  but  that  we 
shall  never  hesitate  to  discard  what  is  In- 
efficient or  outmoded." 

Continuing  further,  the  President  said 
"•  •  'In  taking  this  long  overdue  step,  the 
plan  adopts  a  proven  concept  of  good 
management  recommended  by  the  first 
Hoover  Commission;  In  the  Interests  of 
efficiency  purely  administrative  functions — 
budgeting,  personnel  supervision,  and  general 
management — should  be  vested  In  the  chair- 
man of  a  commission  rather  than  diffused 
throughout  the  Commission." 

.^fter  noting  that  this  principle  was  fol- 
lowed by  each  of  his  predecessors  In  office 
since  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  that 
It  has  been  applied  successfully  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  President  summed  up  the 
role  of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  follows: 

"The  Tariff  Cortmilsslon  plays  a  key  role 
in  safeguarding  the  Nation's  economic 
vitality.  It  reviews  our  commercial  p>ollcles 
and  studies  how  these  pioUcles  affect  com- 
petition between  foreign  and  domestic 
products.  Periodically,  after  public  investiga- 
tion, the  Commission  reports  to  Congress  and 
the  Preeldent  concerning  the  effect  of  Im- 


ports on  our  domestic  industries  and  oiu' 
workers. 

"The  Commission's  tasks  axe  demanding 
and  complex.  They  require  Skill  and  careful 
Judgment.  Often  the  Commissioners  must 
work  under  Intense  time  pressure." 

In  concluding  his  message,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

"This  plan  will  allow  the  Nation's  business- 
men and  workers — and  Indeed  every  citizen — 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  modern  and  effective 
government. 

"As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the  Tariff 
Commlsison  will  be  managed  more  effi- 
ciently »  •  •." 

HEARINGS 

On  May  3,  1967,  the  Subcommittee  on  Exec- 
utive Reorganization  held  a  hearing  on  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1967.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  testi- 
fied that  the  sole  effect  of  this  plan  would 
be  to  transfer  executive  and  administrative 
functions,  now  vested  In  the  Commission, 
to  the  Chairman  thereof.  They  testified  fur- 
ther that  this  would  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Commission  by  ( 1 )  relieving  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  from  the  per- 
formance of  routine  administrative  duties 
and  functions;  (2)  Increasing  the  speed  of  the 
Commission's  activities;  and  (3)  fixing  re- 
sponsibility for  executive  action  in  a  single 
individual  accountable  to  the  President  and 
the  Congrress  and  providing  him  with  the 
authority  necessary  to  enable  him  to  meet 
that  responsibility,  thus  making  possible  Im- 
proved direction  of  staff  work  and  a  clear 
channel  of  communication  to  the  staff.  Fi- 
nally, It  was  stated  that  similar  reorganiza- 
tion plans  had  become  effective  with  respect 
to  a  number  of  regulatory  agencies  since 
1950. 

Two  Commissioners,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  committee,  raised  several  serious  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  unique  role  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  effect  of  the  plan  on 
the  Commission's  operations.  More  specifi- 
cally, it  was  noted  that  (1)  the  Commission 
was  created  as  a  body  of  experts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  Congress  with  respect  to 
matters  within  the  purview  of  its  operations: 
(2)  that  Its  role  as  adviser  to  the  President 
was  secondary  and  based  primarily  upon 
statutory  delegations  to  the  President  which 
Congress  authorized;  (3)  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  not  a  regulatory  agency,  Its  role  be- 
ing confined  to  study,  Investigation,  and  ad- 
vice; (4)  that  because  of  the  unique  role  of 
the  Commission,  the  centralization  of  the 
degree  of  authority  vested  In  the  Chairman 
by  the  provisions  of  the  plan  would  result 
In  making  the  Commission  an  arm  of  the 
President,  rather  than  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress; (5)  that  the  ultimate  effect  would 
be  to  make  the  other  Commissioners  depend- 
ent upon  the  Chairman,  rather  than  coequal 
with  him,  as  at  present;  and  (6)  that  Plan 
No.  2  went  much  further  than  the  other  re- 
organization plans  In  transferring  various 
Commission  powers  and  functions  to  the 
Chairman. 

BACKGROUND 

Organization,  purpose,  and  activities  of  the 
U.S.   Tariff  Commission 
Organization  and  Purpose 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Conunission  was  created 
by  the  act  of  September  8,  1916  (39  Stat. 
795).  The  Commission's  present  powers  and 
duties  are  provided  for  primarily  In  the  Tariff 
Act  of  June  17,  1930  (title  III,  pt.  I,  46  Stat. 
696;  19  U,S.C.  1330  et  seq.) ;  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921,  as  amended;  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  amended;  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  aa  amended;  and  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act  of  1966. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Commission  Is  to 
Investigate  and  report  upon  tariff  and  foreign 
trade  matters,  as  required  by  statute.  It 
makes  such  Investigations  and  reports  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  either  House  of  the 


Congress,  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
Investigations  Into  the  effects  on  domestic  in- 
dustries, firms,  or  groups  of  workers,  of  in- 
creased Imports  resulting  from  trade  agree- 
ments concessions  may  be  initiated  by  In- 
terested parties.  The  Commission  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  make  studies,  surveys,  or  Inves- 
tigations on  Its  own  Initiative. 

The  Commission  consists  of  six  members, 
appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  for  terms  of  6  years,  one  term 
expiring  each  year.  Not  more  than  three  Com- 
missioners may  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  designate  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  annually  from 
the  membership  of  the  Commission.  The  Staff 
Coordinating  Committee,  composed  of  senior 
officers  of  the  Conunlsslon's  staff  and  chaired 
by  the  Director  of  Investigation;  plans  and 
supervises  the  substantive  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  operating  divisions  of  the  staff 
consist  of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel: 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Investigations: 
the  Economics  Division;  and.  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chief  Technical  Services,  seven 
commodity  divisions,  the  Accounting  Divi- 
sion, the  Statistical  Division,  and  an  Invoice 
Analysis  Section.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary 
acts  as  the  secretariat  for  the  Commission. 
It  Is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  relations 
with  the  public  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies, and  Issues  publications  and  notices.  Per- 
sonnel, budget  activities,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative and  auxiliary  services  are  under 
the  Director  of  Administration. 

Activities 
The  Tariff  Commission  conducts  a  variety 
of  public  Investigations  which  usually  in- 
volve public  notice,  public  hearings,  and  a 
formal  report.  It  also  undertakes  research 
activities  and  studies  relating  to  commercial 
and  customs  policy.  In  general,  the  major 
portion  of  the  Conamlsslon's  activities  relate 
to  public  investigations  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  trade  agreements  program;  (2)  dumping; 
(3i  Imports  interference  with  agricultural 
programs;  i4l  specific  requests  from  the 
President  or  the  Congress;  (5)  tariff  sched- 
ules and  classification;  (6)  differences  In 
costs  of  foreign  and  domestic  production; 
and  (7)  unfair  practices  In  Import  trade. 

COMMrTTEX   CONSIDERATION 

Nature  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
The  basic  responsibility  for  setting  tariffs 
rests  with  the  Congress,  although  delegated 
from  time  to  time  to  the  President,  as  was 
done  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
The  basic  function  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
Is  to  give  objective,  factual  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  upon  which 
policy  decisions  can  be  made.  For  this  reason 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  a  uniquely  balanced 
Commission  with  six  members,  no  more  than 
three  to  be  from  the  same  political  party. 
Thus,  it  was  deliberately  structured  as  a 
factfinding  arm  of  the  Congress,  which  pro- 
vides an  expert  knowledge  of  trade  matters 
uncolored  by  the  pressures  of  advocates. 

Effect  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 

The  plan  would  transfer  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  a  number  of  func- 
tions (described  as  "routine")  which  are 
performed  today  by  the  six-man  Commission 
acting  as  a  group. 

These  functions  Include  (1)  hiring  and 
firing  of  Commission  personnel;  (2)  dis- 
tribution of  the  workload;  (8)  direction  of 
supervisory,  and  other.  Commission  person- 
nel: (4|  communication  of  Tariff  Commis- 
sion policies  to  Commission  personnel;  (5) 
overall  management  of  the  Commission;  (6) 
functioning  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921;  (7)  al- 
location, use,  and  expendlttire  of  Commission 
funds;  and  (8)  calling  of  special  sessions  of 
the  Commission. 

In  Implementing  the  hiring  and  firing 
function  described  in  item   (1)   of  the  pre- 
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ceding  paragraph,  the  Chalrmaji  may  hire 
"beads  of  major  administrative  units"  only 
with  the  approval  of  t.^'.e  Commission  How- 
ever, under  the  propoeed  plan  he  may  ter- 
minate their  employment  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive. Dismissals  would  not  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Commission,  nor  could  they  be 
overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  Commission. 
Moreover.  whUe  final  budget  requests  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress 
would  continue  to  require  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  all  other  budgeting  func- 
tions would  be  traxisf erred  to  the  Chairman. 
The  comple'e  aJlocation,  use.  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission would  have  no  power  to  overrule  the 
Chairman. 

P^u•the^no^e.  although  the  Commission 
would  be  responsible  for  setting  "general 
policy."  the  communication  of  that  policy  to 
the  staff  would  be  vested  solely  In  the  Chair- 
man. The  ComnUsslon  would  no  longer  have 
any  statutory  authority  to  take  part  In  the 
formulation  of  the  budget,  and  would  be 
able  only  to  give  approval  or  disapproval  to 
the  final  budget  request 

Thus,  the  reorganization  plan  concen- 
trate* in  the  Chairman  all  Internal  power 
to  hire  and  ire  staff,  allocate  resources. 
commiunlcate  with  the  staff,  prepare  the 
budget,  and  direct  all  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission. Except  aa  noted,  the  Chairman  In 
exercising  these  functions  could  not  be  over- 
ruled by  even  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Prohl^mi  implitSt  ^n  the  plan 
This  concentrated  power  over  the  staff 
would  give  rise  to  an  obvious  risk  that  the 
"factfinding  ■  repiorts  produced  by  the  staff 
would  be  biased  In  favor  of  the  Chairman's 
point  of  view 

PUrthennor»»  the  Chairman  s  power  to 
control  expendivures  and  the  budget,  allo- 
cate work,  and  thereby  set  priorities,  would 
give  further  strength  to  his  Influence  over 
the  reports  produced   by   the  Commission 

The  committee  noted  other  defects  in  the 
plan  There  is  a  particular  problem  with  re- 
gard to  personnel  Under  existing  law,  all 
Tariff  Commission  employees  are  appcilnted 
by  the  8lx-.T;,in  Commission  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  Reorganization  Plan  No  2  of  1967. 
the  Chairman  would  receive  almost  un- 
limited power  to  employ  and  dismiss  Com- 
mission employees  However,  personnel  em- 
ployed in  the  immediate  office  of  an  individ- 
ual Commissioner  would  be  specifically 
exempt  from  the  plan  Thus,  while  the 
Chairman  is  given  almost  unlimited  power 
to  hire  and  fire  Commission  employees.  In- 
dividual Commissioners  still  would  not  be 
able  to  select,  or  remove,  even  their  own 
secretaries  without  clearing  with  the  Com- 
mission as  1  whole 

The  committee  noted  that  the  hearings 
raised  a  real  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  executive  branch  attempting  to  reorga- 
Mze  an  agencv  whose  principal  function  Is 
to  assist  the  Con«;ress  In  carrying  out  Its 
constitutional  tariff  and  trade  powers  The 
Tariff  Commission  is  charged  with  providing 
rep-irts  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  President  When  the  Congress  has  dele- 
gated Its  tarL-T  authority  to  the  President — 
as  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — the 
Congress  has  provided  that  the  President 
must  require  Tariff  Commission  reports  on 
the  economic  effect  of  his  actions,  to  assure 
that  the  President  receives  objective.  Im- 
partial advice  regarding  the  effect  on  do- 
mestic Industries  Other  examples  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  President  are  found  In  the  pre- 
negotlatlon  requirements  of  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as 
amended,  and  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  pertaining  to  unfair  methods  of 
competition 

As  further  evidence   of  the  Commission's 


unique  position,  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  Mr.  Kaplowltz.  testified  that 
Tariff  Commission's  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  trade  legislation  are  not  cleared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  All  executive  agencies 
are.  of  course,  required  to  obtain  such  clear- 
ance In  advance  of  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  Is  unique  In  our  Government.  In 
that  It  has  no  rulemaking  power.  It  Is  ad- 
visory and  factfinding  In  nature — advising 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  fact,  even 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  does  not 
apply  to  the  functioning  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission— as  It  does  to  all  regulatory  commis- 
sions Thus  any  tendency  to  augment  the 
executive  branch  influence  over  the  Com- 
mission should  be  carefully  considered  The 
Commission  should  remain  absolutely  Im- 
partial Congress  must  not  be  deprived  of  the 
experts  upon  which  it  relies  to  develop  the 
facts  needed  in  exercising  its  legislative  func- 
tions. 

Comparison  mth  'eorganization  plana  of 

reffulatory  agencies 
Although  the  statement  was  made  at  the 
hearing  that  the  functions  transferred  were 
"routine "  and  "consistent  •  •  •  In  every 
respect"  with  past  regulatory  agency  reorga- 
nization plans,  the  committee  finds  this  Is 
not  the  case. 

Even  though  there  Is  much  less  Justifica- 
tion for  vesting  total  control  of  administra- 
tive functions  In  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  than  In  the  chairman  of  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  committee  finds  that  Re- 
organization Plan  No  2 — In  the  enumerated 
functions  transferred  to  the  Chairman — goes 
substantially  further  than  past  reorganiza- 
tion plans  Reorganl2:atlon  Plana  Nos.  8.  9, 
10.  11.  and  13  of  1950.  pertaining  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Securities  and  E.xchange 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
are  Identical.  A  comparison  of  those  plans 
with  Reorganization  Plan  No,  2  faces  this 
page. 

The  committee  noted  that  In  past  reorga- 
nizations of  regulatory  agencies,  the  plans 
specifically  reserved  to  the  commission  or 
board  Its  functions  with  respect  to  revising 
budget  estimates  and  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  among  the  major  pro- 
g^rams  and  purposes  of  the  agency  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  merely  retains  for  the 
Commission  the  power  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  Commission's  final  budget  re- 
quest The  allocation  of  funds  among  pro- 
grams, and  the  entire  budget  revision  process 
would  be  vested  In  the  Chairman  Thus,  the 
plan  turns  over  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  the  power  of  the  purse  in 
an  unprecedented  manner 

The  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission  Is 
also  given  responsibility  for  "the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  plans  and  pol- 
icies designed  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Commission"  He  Is  given  sole  respon- 
sibility for  the  communication  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commission  of  the  "general 
policies"  of  the  Commission  Thus.  In  es- 
sence, policymaking  and  the  authority  to 
Issue  directives  are  also  vested  in  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  in  the  case  of  regulatory  agencies 

Tanff  Commissioner' 3  views 

The  Tariff  Commission  Itself  Is  not  unani- 
mous In  Its  recommendations  of  the  plan 
It  Is.  In  fact,  divided  3  to  2  on  Its  merits 
(there  has  been  a  vacancy  since  April  30. 
19681  The  dissenting  Commissioners  took 
the  position  that  the  functions  proposed  to 
be  transferred  are  substantive — not  routine — 
and  that  strengthening  the  role  of  the 
Chairman  could  diminish  the  Commission's 
traditional  Indeptendence  and  objectivity  and 
thus  lessen  Its  value  to  the  Congress  and  to 


the  President  The  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  himself  testified  that  although 
he  knew  about  the  plan  for  over  a  year.  It 
Wiis  not  revealed  to  other  Commissioners 
until  3  days  before  It  was  sent  to  Congress 
on  March  9.  1967 

No  saving  shown 
The  committee  also  noted  that  witnesses 
were  unable  to  Identify  any  dollar  savings 
that  would  flow  from  the  plan.  e\en  though 
the  statute  specifically  requires  that  the  Con- 
gress be  provided  with  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  reduction  of  expendlttires  that  will 
be  accomplished  « 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  stated  ob- 
jective of  the  plan  (to  "promote  efficient 
operation  of  the  Tariff  CXimmlsslon")  and 
expresses  its  willingness  to  support  those 
changes  which  are  necessary  to  promote 
administrative  efficiency  while  preserving  the 
integrity  and  Imp.irtlallty  tf  the  Commis- 
sion on  trade  and  tariff  matters  The  commit- 
tee believes,  however,  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No  2  would  seriously  endanger  the  in- 
dependence and  Impartiality  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  Is  vital  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  duties  and  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  Congress  The  committee  therefore,  rec- 
ommends that  Senate  Resolution  114  be 
adopted. 

DOCUMENTATION   OF   THE   VESSEL 
•■OCE.\N  DELIGHT" 

The  bill  'S.  Id  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause 
the  vessel  Oceaji  Delight,  owned  by  Saul 
Zwecker.  of  Port  Clyde.  Mahie,  to  be  doc- 
ument-ed  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
with  coastwise  privileges  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engro.ssed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

s.  10 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wlthsanding  the  provisions  of  section  4132  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (46  USC  lit.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  the  vessel  Ocean  Delight, 
owned  by  Saul  Zwecker.  of  Port  Clyde.  Maine, 
to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  upon  compliance  with  the  usual  re- 
qtllrements,  with  the  privilege  of  engaging 
In  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as  such  vessel 
Is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\e  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  No 
228' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  document  as 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges  the  42-foot  fishing  vessel  Ocean 
Delight. 

RE.'^SON  FOR  THE  BILL 

The  Ocean  Delight  Is  a  42-foot  f.;hlng  ves- 
sel constructed  In  Nova  Scotia.  Canada,  in 
1951  The  vessel  Is  therefore  ineligible  to 
be  documented  for  operation  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  under  section  21  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920.  and  under  section  4132  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (46  USC.  111. 

The  purpose  of  restricting  documentation 
with  coastwise  privileges  to  vessels  built  In 
American  shipyards  Is  to  encourage  ship  con- 
struction In  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  since  1789 
to  reserve  the  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  con- 


structed in  US.  shipyards.  However,  from 
time  to  time  .»nd  under  special  circumstances, 
Congress  has  passed  legislation  authorizing 
the  doctunentatlon  of  vessels  for  use  in  the 
domestic  trades  although  the  vessel  was 
built  in  a  foreign  country  or  otherwise  lost 
its  documentation  because  of  a  transfer  to 
foreign  registry.  The  committee  considers 
each  proposal  for  such  documentation  on  its 
own  merits. 

This  vessel  is  owned  by  Saul  Zwecker  of 
Port  Clyde.  Maine.  Mr.  Zwecker  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  Intends  to  use  this 
vessel  for  sardine  fishir.g.  In  view  of  the 
hardship  that  would  otherwise  be  Imposed 
and  because  of  the  limited  size  and  employ- 
ment of  the  vessel,  the  committee  recom- 
mends approval  of  the  bill.  The  committee 
believes  that  this  exception  Is  of  such  a 
limited  and  restricted  nature  that  It  will  pose 
no  threat  to  the  general  goals  of  our  coast- 
wise restrictions  or  to  the  American  ship- 
building Industry. 


DOCUMENTATION   OF   THE   VESSEL 
"EUGENIE  II" 

The  bill  'S.  111>  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
cause  the  vessel  Eugenic  II,  owned  by 
J  C.  Stout,  of  Milbridge,  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  full  coastwise  privileges  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.   Ill 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4132  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (46  USC.  11)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
that  certain  vessel  now  known  as  the  Eugenie 
II.  built  m  1955  In  New  Brunswick,  and  now 
owned  by  J  C  Strout.  of  Milbridge,  Maine,  to 
be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  full  coastwise  privileges,  upon 
compliance  with  the  usual  requirements  so 
long  as  the  vessel  Is  owned,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  owned,  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No  228 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PVRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  document  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  coastwise  privileges  the  50-foot 
vessel  Eugenie  II. 

REASON    FOR    THE    BILL 

The  Eugenie  II  was  built  In  New  Bruns- 
wick. Canada.  In  1955.  The  vessels  Is  there- 
fore Ineligible  to  be  documented  for  opera- 
tion In  the  coastwise  trade  under  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920,  and  under 
section  4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46 
use.   11). 

The  purpose  of  restricting  documentation 
with  coastwise  privileges  to  vessels  built  In 
American  shipyards  Is  to  encourage  ship  con- 
struction In  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  since  1789  to 
reserve  the  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  con- 
structed In  U.S.  shipyards.  However,  from 
time  to  time  and  under  special  circumstances. 
Congress  has  passed  legislation  authorizing 
the  documentation  of  vessels  for  use  In  the 
domestic  trades  although  the  vessel  was  built 
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In  a  foreign  country  or  otherwise  lost  Its 
documentation  because  of  a  transfer  to  for- 
eign registry.  The  committee  considers  each 
proposal  for  such  documentation  on  Its  own 
merits. 

This  vessel  is  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout  of  Mil- 
bridge,  Maine.  Mr.  Strout  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  plans  to  use  the  50-foot 
vessel  In  his  work  for  charter  passenger  serv- 
ice and  the  carrying  of  mall  from  the  main- 
land of  the  State  of  Maine  to  offshore  is- 
lands and  win  provide  a  service  that  does 
not  now  exist. 

In  view  of  the  hardship  that  would  other- 
wise be  Imposed  and  because  of  the  limited 
size  and  employment  of  the  vessel,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  approval  of  the  bill.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  exception  Is  of 
such  a  limited  and  restricted  nature  that  It 
will  pose  no  threat  to  the  general  goals  of 
our  coastwise  restrictions  or  to  the  American 
shipbuilding  Industry. 


DOCUMENTATION   OF   THE    VESSEL 
"DRAGGIN'  LADY' 

The  bill  (S.  690)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
cause  the  vessel  Draggin'  Lady,  owned 
by  George  W.  Stevenson,  of  Rockport. 
Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  coastwise  priv- 
ileges was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  690 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  4132 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  11),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  the  vessel  Draggin' 
Lady,  owned  by  George  W.  Stevenson  of  Rock- 
pwrt,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  upon  compliance  with  the 
usual  requirements,  with  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as 
such  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  229) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceiiDt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  document  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  coastwise  privileges  the  56-foot 
vessel  Draggin'  Lady. 

REASON    FOR    THE    BOX 

The  Draggin'  Lady  was  built  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  in  1958.  The  vessel  Is  therefore  in- 
eligible to  be  documented  for  operation  In 
the  coastwise  trade  under  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  and  under  sec- 
tion 4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  U.S.C. 
11). 

The  purpose  of  restricting  documentation 
with  coastwise  privileges  to  vessels  built  In 
American  shipyards  Is  to  encourage  ship  con- 
struction In  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  since  1789  to 
reserve  the  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  con- 
structed in  VS.  shipyards.  However,  from 
time  to  time  and  under  special  circum- 
stances. Congress  has  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  documentation  of  vessels  for 
use  In  the  domestic  trades,  although  the  ves- 
sel was  built  In  a  foreign  country  or  other- 
wise lost  Its  documentation  because  of  a 
transfer  to  foreign  registry.  The  committee 


considers  each  proposal  for  such  documenta- 
tion on  its  own  merits. 

This  vessel  Is  owned  by  George  W.  Steven- 
son of  Rockport,  Maine.  Mr.  Stevenson,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  presently  has 
this  vessel  under  charter  to  the  Department 
of  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries  of  the  State  of 
Maine  for  75  days  per  year  engaging  in  a 
progrcon  of  shrimp  research  as  an  exploratory 
trawler.  This  56-foot  vessel  will  be  used  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  trawl  for  fish  to  be  used  as 
lobster  bait  by  local  lobster  fishermen  with 
Mr.  Stevenson  as  master  and  his  wife  as  cook. 

In  view  of  the  hardship  that  would  other- 
wise be  imposed  and  because  of  the  limited 
size  and  employment  of  the  vessel,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  approval  of  the  bill.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  exception  Is  of 
such  a  limited  and  restricted  nature  that  It 
win  ix)se  no  threat  to  the  general  goals  of  our 
coastwise  restrictions  or  to  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry. 


DOCUMENTATION   OF   THE    VESSEL 
"ANNIE  B." 

The  bill  tS.  1093)  to  authorize  the  use 
of  the  vessel  Annie  B.,  in  the  coastwise 
trade  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  vessel  Annie  B.,  owned  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Pifield  of  Stonlngton,  Maine,  may  be 
used  In  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as  such 
vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  230 > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
use  of  the  vessel  Annie  B.  In  the  coastwise 
trade. 

REASON    FOR    THE    BILL 

The  vessel  Annie  B.  was  built  In  Canada 
and  is  therefore  Ineligible  to  be  documented 
for  operation  In  the  coastwise  trade  under 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920, 
and  under  section  4132  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (46  U.S.C.  11). 

The  purpose  of  restricting  documentation 
with  coastwise  privileges  to  vessels  built  In 
American  shipyards  Is  to  encourage  ship 
construction  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  since 
1789  to  reserve  the  coastwise  trade  to  vessels 
constructed  In  U.S.  shipyards.  However,  from 
time  to  time  and  under  special  circum- 
stances, Congress  has  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  documentation  of  vessels  for 
use  in  the  domestic  trades  although  the 
vessel  was  built  In  a  foreign  country  or  other- 
wise lost  its  documentation  because  of  a 
transfer  to  foreign  registry.  The  committee 
considers  each  proposal  for  such  documenta- 
tion on  Its  own  merits. 

The  vessel  is  owned  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Flfield  of  Stonlngton,  Maine,  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pifield,  a  lobster 
buyer,  intends  to  use  the  vessel  .Annie  B.  to 
transport  bait,  supplies,  and  trap  stock  for 
lobster  and  crab  fishermen  between  Burnt 
Cove  and  Vlnal  Haven.  Maine.  Capt.  Paul 
Whitman,  a  master  mariner,  former  St.  Law- 
rence River  pilot  and  cousin  of  Mr.  Klfield, 
will  be  working  In  conjunction  with  the 
owner  in  the  operation  of  this  vessel. 

lu.  view  of  the  hardship  that  would  other- 
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wise  be  Imposed  and  because  of  the  limited 
size  and  employmeii'-  .)!  the  vessel,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  approval  of  the  bill  The 
committee  believes  that  this  exception  Is  of 
such  a  limited  and  restricted  nature  that  it 
will  pose  no  threat  to  the  general  goals  of 
our  coadtwlae  restrictions  or  to  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry. 


such  a  limited  and  restricted  nature  that  It 
wtll  pose  no  threat  to  the  general  goals  of  our 
coaawlse  restrictions  or  to  the  American  ship- 
building industry. 


DOCUMENTATION    OF    THE    VESSEL 
■CAPN    FRANTC 

The  bill  'S.  1494)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretan.-  of  Transportation  to 
cause  the  vessel  Cap'n  Frank,  owned  by 
Ehnest  R.  E)arlinu'.  of  South  Portland. 
Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  full  coastwise 
privileges  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S  1494 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative)  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembied.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4132 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 
as  amended  .46  U  3  C.  Hi,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  that  certain  vessel  now  known  as  the 
Cap'n  Frank,  built  in  1958  In  Nova  Scotia. 
and  now  owned  by  Ernest  R.  Darling,  of 
South  Portlind.  Maine,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  af  the  L'olted  States  with  full 
coastwise  privileges  upon  compliance  with 
the  usual  requirements  so  long  as  the  ves- 
sel Is  owned,  and  shall  continue  to  be  owned, 
by  a  citizen   of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
^No.  231 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
AS  follows: 

Pt-RP^JSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  :•:  Trans- 
portation to  document  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  with  coastwise  privileges  the 
38-foot  6-lnch  vessel  Cap'n  Frank. 

RE-tSON     FOR     THE     BILL 

The  Cap'n  Frank  was  built  In  Novla  Sootla. 
Canada,  in  1958.  The  vessel  Is  therefore  In- 
eligible to  be  documented  for  operation  in 
the  coaatwise  trade  under  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  M.irlne  Act.  1920.  and  under  sec- 
tion 4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  46  t;  S.C. 
111. 

The  purpose  of  restricting  documentation 
with  coastwise  privileges  to  vessels  built  In 
American  shipyards  is  to  encourage  .ship  con- 
struction in  the  United  3t<ite8.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  since  1789  to 
reserve  the  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  con- 
structed in  U  S  shipyards  However,  from 
time  to  time  and  under  special  circum- 
stances. Congress  has  p.ussed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  documentation  of  vessels  for 
use  In  the  domestic  trades  although  the  ves- 
sel waa  built  In  a  foreign  country  or  other- 
wise 106t  Its  documentiitlon  because  of  a 
transfer  to  foreign  registry  The  committee 
considers  each  proposal  for  such  dcnrumen- 
tatlon  on  Its  o»n  merits 

This  vessel  is  owned  by  Ernest  R  Darling 
of  South  Portl.^nd  M.une  Mr  Darling  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  plans  to 
use  the  38-foot  6-lnch  vessel  for  chartering 
fishing  parties  and  other  passenger  service 
In  view  of  the  hardship  that  would  other- 
wise be  Imposed  and  because  of  the  limited 
size  and  empio\-ment  of  the  vessel  the  com- 
mittee recommends  approval  of  the  bill  The 
committee  believes  that  this  exception  is  of 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
BLTKjET.  1967.  FOR  INTERSTATE 
CONLMERCE  COMMISSION  'S,  DOC. 
NO  27) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
MoNTOY.'K  in  the  chair »  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  budget,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967.  in  the  amount  of 
$17,400,000.  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comnussion  which,  with  an  accompany- 
ing paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments: 

3  1352.  A  bill  to  authorize  adjustments  In 
the  amount  of  ourstandlng  sliver  certificates, 
and  for  other  purposes  iRept.  No.  232) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   report   of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

Hyman  A.  Friedman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
assayer  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia    Ph 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1768  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  investigation 
and  hearing,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates  between 
motor  corrunon  carriers  of  property,  and  be- 
tween such  carriers  and  common  carriers  by 
rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
prees:   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Lacsche  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
S    1769    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  E. 
Blue:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  CLARK   (tor  himself  and  Mr 

SCOTTI 

3.  1770.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
research  facility  near  Bruceton.  Pa  .  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  1771  A  bill  to  exclude  U.S.  Route  No  22 
from  HaafsvlUe  to  Easton.  Pa  ,  from  being  on 
the  Interstate  System  and  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  an  alternative  route;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  See   the  remarks  of   Mr    Clark   when   he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings,  i 
By  Mr  HARTKE 

S  1772    A   bill    to   provide  for   the   estab- 


lishment and  administration  of  the  Wabash 
River  National  Parkway  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der   a    separate    heading  i 
Bv'  Mr     .KLlXyW: 

3.  1773  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-Uvmg 
Increases  In  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder: 

S.  1774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  in- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title; 

S.  1775,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  Increases  In 
old-age  insurance  benefits  thereunder  on 
account  of  delayed  retirement; 

S  1776.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  to  $50  per  month 
the  minimiun  old-age  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
able under  section  202  thereof; 

S.  1777.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  widow's  and  widower's  Insurance  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder;    and 

S.  1778.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $50  per 
month  the  minimum  old-age  insurance  ben- 
efit, to  Increase  the  amount  of  widow's  and 
widower's  Insurance  benefits,  to  provide  for 
Increases  in  old-age  Insurance  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  delayed  retirement,  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title,  and  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
Increases  la  the  beneftt,s  payable  under  such 
title;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

Ev  Mr  YARBOROUGH  (for  him.self, 
Mr  Brewster,  Mr.  GRt'ENiNG.  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Nelson, 
and  Mr   Proxmire)  : 

S.  1779.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional health,  education,  and  labor  pro- 
gram to  provide  open  support  for  private, 
nongovernmental  activities  In  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  labor,  and  other  wel- 
fare fields;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  'i'.^RBORoccH  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ervin.  and  Mr    Doudi  : 

S.J.  Res.  84  Joint  resolution  proposing  ,in 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF 
EMERGENCY  PIJ^NNING  CON- 
CERNING FOREST  AND  GRASS 
FIRES 

Mr  RANDOLPH  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion iS  Res.  120 1  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  report  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  concerning  forest  and 
grass  fires,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DEAN  E. 
SHARP  TO  APPEAR  AS  A  WITNESS 
IN  THE  CASE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AGAINST  PHILLIP  KIT- 
ZER.  SR.,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  HART  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S,  Res.  121),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

S    Res.   121 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  United  States  of 
America,  plaintiff,  against  Phillip  Kltzer,  Sr., 
et  al  defendants.  Criminal  445,  pending  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota,  Southwestern  Division, 
subpoenas  duces  tecum  and  ad  testificandum 
were  issued  upon  the  application  of  the 
dpfend:int.  George  Hruban,  and  addressed  to 
Dean  E  Sharp,  an  assistant  counsel  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United 
States  .Senate,  one  directing  him  to  appear 
as  a  %1tness  before  the  ?aid  court  on  the 
10th  day  of  May  1967  at  10  o'cloclc  ante- 
meridian and  to  give  testimony  In  the  above 
entitled  cause,  and  to  bring  with  him  docu- 
ments and  tape  recordings  turned  over  to 
said  Dean  E.  Sharp  by  Philip  Kitzer,  Jr.,  con- 
cernlncr  a  telephone  conversation  with  Cyrus 
Macnusson  on  or  about  June  20,  1965.  said 
material  betnc  in  the  possession  of  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  said  Dean  E.  Sharp  was  also 
served  with  a  subpoena  ad  testificandum 
upon  application  of  the  above-named  de- 
fendant, directing  him  to  appear  as  a  witness 
before  the  .<«ild  court  on  the  12th  day  of 
May.  1967,  at  2  o'clock  postmeridian  and  to 
pive  testimony  in  the  above  entitled  cause, 
such  testimony  being  based  vipon  informa- 
tion secured  by  said  Dean  E.  Sharp  pursuant 
to  his  official  duties  as  an  employee  of  the 
Senate:  and 

Whereas,  said  Dean  E  Sharp  was  served 
with  a  subsequent  subpena  duces  tecum 
upon  application  of  the  defendant  Phillip 
Kltzer,  Junior,  directing  him  to  appear  as 
a  witness  before  the  said  court  on  the 
16th  day  of  May  1967  at  10  o'clock  anteme- 
ridian and  to  give  testimony  In  the  above  en- 
titled cause,  and  to  bring  with  him  all  docu- 
ments lawfully  available  to  him  concerning 
his  relationship  with  the  affairs  of  American 
Allied  Insurance  Co..  a  Minnesota  corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  documents  lawfully  available 
to  him  or  In  his  possession  relevant  to  the 
affairs  of  said  corporation,  or  its  officers  and 
directors,  including  but  not  limited  to.  docu- 
ments showing  or  revealing  any  relationship. 
Interest,  or  Investigative  Interest  of  any  state 
or  federal  officials  to  any  of  the  aflfialrs  of  said 
corporation  or  persons  known  by  him  to  be 
as.soclated  therewith,  and  to  bring  with  him 
any  physical  objects.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  sonic  recordings  relevant  to  the  fore- 
going- Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  Tt-iat  by  the  privileges  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  no  evidence  under 
the  control  and  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the  man- 
date of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  posses- 
sion, but  by  its  permission;  be  it  further 

Re.'solved.  That  by  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  and  by  rule  XXX  thereof,  no  Mem- 
ber or  Senate  employees  is  authorized  to 
produce  Senate  documents  but  by  order  of 
the  Senate,  and  Information  secured  by  Sen- 
ate staff  employees  pursuant  to  their  official 
duties  as  employees  of  the  Senate  may  not  be 
revealed  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  when  it  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or  of 
any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or  Judge, 
that  testimony  of  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  Is  needful  for  use  In  any 


court  of  Justice  or  before  any  Judge  or  such 
legal  officer  for  the  promotion  of  Justice  and. 
further,  such  testimony  may  involve  docu- 
ments, communications,  conversations,  and 
matters  related  thereto  under  the  control  of 
or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  take  such  order  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate;  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  Dean  E.  Sharp,  assistant 
counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, be  authorized  to  appear  at  the  place 
and  before  the  court  named  in  the  subpenas 
duces  tecum  before  mentioned,  but  shall  not 
take  with  him  any  papers  or  documents  on 
file  In  his  office  or  under  his  control  or  In 
his  possession  as  assistant  counsel  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
that  any  of  the  documents,  papers,  com- 
munications, and  memoranda  called  for  in 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  have  become  part 
of  the  official  transcripts  of  public  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  official  minutes  and  official  tran- 
scripts of  such  proceedings  for  dissemina- 
tion to  the  public  upon  order  of  the  Senate 
or  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and, 
further,  that  such  documents,  papers,  com- 
munications, and  memoranda  are  material 
and  relevant  to  the  issues  pending  before 
said  court,  then  the  said  court,  through  any 
of  its  officers  or  agents,  have  full  permission 
to  attend  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  then  always  at  any  place  under 
the  orders  and  control  of  the  Senate,  and 
take  copies  of  such  documents,  papers,  com- 
munications, and  memoranda  In  possession 
or  control  of  the  aforementioned  Dean  E. 
Sharp  which  the  court  has  found  to  be  part 
of  the  official  transcripts  of  public  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their  Inclusion 
in  the  official  minutes  and  official  transcripts 
of  such  proceedings  for  dissemination  to  the 
public  upon  order  of  the  Senate  or  pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  which  the 
court  has  found  are  material  and  relevant  to 
the  Issues  pending  before  said  court,  except- 
ing any  other  documents,  papers,  communi- 
cations and  memoranda  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  minutes  and  transcripts  of 
executive  sessions  and  any  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses in  respect  thereto)  which  the  court 
or  other  proper  officer  thereof  shall  desire 
as  such  matters  are  within  the  privileges 
of  the  Senate;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Dean  E.  Sharp,  assistant 
counsel  to  the  Subconunittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, In  response  to  the  aforementioned  sub- 
penas shall  testify  to  any  matter  deter- 
mined by  the  court  to  be  material  and  rele- 
vant (I)  for  the  purposes  of  Identification  of 
any  document  or  documents,  provided  said 
document  or  documents  have  previously  been 
made  available  to  the  genera!  public,  and 
(2)  to  the  offer  of  proof  made  by  James 
Shellow,  Esquire,  attorney  for  defendant 
George  Hruban,  and  Prank  Oliver,  Esquire, 
attorney  for  defendant  Phillip  Kitzer,  Junior, 
but  said  Dean  E.  Sharp  shall  respectfully 
decline  to  testify  concerning  any  and  all 
other  matters  that  may  be  based  on  his 
knowledge  acquired  by  him  in  his  official 
capacity  either  by  reason  of  documents  and 
papers  appearing  In  the  files  of  said  sub- 
committee or  by  virtue  of  conversations  or 
communication  with  any  person  or  persons 
and  he  shall  respectfully  decline  to  testify 
concerning  any  matter  or  matters  within  the 
privilege  of  the  attorney-client  relationship 
existing  between  said  Dean  E.  Sharp  and  the 
said  subcommittee  or  any  of  its  members;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  resp>ect- 
ful  answer  to  the  aforementioned  subpenas. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THROUGH 
ROUTES  AND  JOINT  RATES  BE- 
TWEEN MOTOR  COMMON  CAR- 
RIERS OF  PROPERTY,  AND  BE- 
TWEEN SUCH  CARRIERS  AND 
COMMON  CARRIERS  BY  RAIL,  ETC. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
introduction  a  bill  intended  to  provide 
an  alternative  legislative  approach  to- 
ward authorizing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  after  investigation 
and  hearing,  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
between  motor  common  carriers  of  prop- 
erty, and  between  such  carriers  and  com- 
mon carriers  by  rail,  express,  and  water, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  do  so  by  request  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  in  order  that  this 
bill  can  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  forthcoming  hearings  on  S.  751, 
a  bill  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
Senator  Magnuson  and  myself,  to  grant 
authority  to  the  Commission  to  require 
such  through  routes  and  joint  rates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  c S.I 768)  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after 
Investigation  and  hearing,  to  require  the 
establishment  of  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property,  and  between  such 
carriers  and  common  carriers  by  rail, 
express,  and  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  h.KvscnE.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1768 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
216 (e I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  316(6)  )  is  amended  by  amending  that 
por'Jon  of  the  second  sentence  preceding  the 
proviso  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whenever,  after  hear;ng,  upon  complaint 
or  in  an  investigation  of  its  own  initiative. 
the  Commission  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that 
any  individual  or  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge, 
demanded,  charged,  or  collected  by  any  com- 
mon carrier  or  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  or 
by  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  in  conjunction  with  any  cximmon 
carrier  cr  carriers  by  railroad  and  or  express 
and  or  water  for  transportation  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  any  classifica- 
tion, rule,  regulation,  or  practice  whatso- 
ever of  such  carrier  or  carriers  affecting  such 
rate.  fare,  or  charge  or  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice thereunder,  is  or  will  t>e  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable, or  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unduly  preferential  or  unduly  prejudicial. 
it  shaU  determine  and  prescribe  the  lawful 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  or  the  maximum  or  min- 
imum, or  maximum  and  minimum  rate,  fare, 
or  charge  thereafter  to  be  observed,  or  the 
lawful  classification,  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice  thereafter  to  be  made  effective  and 
the  Commission  shall,  whenever  deemed  by 
it  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  public 
interest,  after  hearing,  upon  complaint  or 
up>on  its  own  initiative  without  a  complaint, 
establish  reasonable  through  routes  and  Joint 
rates,  fares,  charges,  regulations,  or  practices, 
applicable  to  the  transportation  of  passen- 
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gers  by  conimon  carriers  by  motor  vehicle, 
or  to  the  tniasportatlon  of  property  by  com- 
mon carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle,  or 
by  such  carriers  and  or  common  carriers  by 
railroad  and  or  express  and/or  water,  or 
the  maxima  or  minima,  or  maxima  and 
minima,  to  be  charged,  and.  when  the  ear- 
ners invloved  cannot  agree,  the  divisions  of 
such  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  such  through 
routes  shall  be  operated  In  establishing  any 
stich  "hrouKh  route  the  Commission  shall 
not  require  any  carrier,  without  Us  consent, 
to  embrace  in  such  route  substantially  less 
than  the  entire  length  of  Its  route  and  of 
any  intermediate  carrier  operated  In  con- 
Junction  and  under  a  common  man.agement 
or  control  therewith,  which  lies  between  the 
termini  of  such  proposed  through  route, 
(a  I  unless  such  Inclusion  of  lines  would 
make  *he  through  route  unreasonably  long 
as  compared  with  another  practicable 
through  route  which  could  otherwise  be 
established,  or  (bi  unless  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  through  route  proposed  to  be 
established  is  needed  in  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  more  efficient  or  more  economic, 
transportation  Provided  That  In  prescribing 
through  routes  the  Commission  shall,  so  far 
as  IS  consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  and 
subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations  in  clauses 
ia>  -ind  ibi.  give  reasonable  preference  to 
the  --arrier  which  originates  the  traffic.  No 
thr<  ugh  routes  and  Joint  rate  applicable 
thereto  shall  be  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any  carrier 
that  would  participate  therein  to  meet  its 
financial  needs  No  Joint  rate  shall  be  pre- 
scribed except,  in  the  absence  of  an  accepta- 
ble agreement  among  participating  carriers, 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Commission  that  the 
rate  or  charge  Is  adequate  to  support  and 
sustain  the  Joint  service,  is  subject  to  pro- 
vision for  reasonable  circuity;  and  that  the 
carriers  Involved  are  financially  and  other- 
wise fit  In  the  event  any  carrier  party  to  a 
through  route  and  Joint  rate  established 
hereunder  fails  promptly  to  pay  divisions 
or  make  interline  settlements  with  other 
carr;ers  party  thereto,  the  Commission  shall 
order  the  prompt  payment  or  settlement  of 
such  divisions  or  Interline  settlements,  and 
in  the  event  of  undue  delinquency,  shall,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regtilations  as  it  msy 
prescribe,  permit  the  cancellation  of  such 
thr'  tigh  routes  and  joint  rates  on  short 
notice  Except  for  failure  to  pay  divisions 
or  make  Interline  settlements.  If  any  tariff 
or  schedule  canceling  any  through  route  or 
Joint  rate,  fare,  charge,  or  classlflcaUon. 
whe'her  established  under  section  216(ci  or 
prescribed  hereunder,  without  the  consent 
of  all  .-arrters  party  thereto  or  authorization 
bv  the  Commission.  Is  suspended  by  the 
Commission  for  investigation,  the  burden  of 
pT'Xt  shall  be  upon  the  carrier  or  carriers 
proposing  such  cancellation  to  show  that  it 
Is  consistent  with  the  public  interest:". 


the  Bmeau  of  Mine's  facilities  at  Bruce- 
ton,  and  the  closing  of  the  Bureau's  re- 
search and  administrative  office  on 
Forbes  Street  in  downtown  Pittsburgh 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  inefficient 
arrangement  should  continue.  There  is  a 
13-mile  distance  separating  the  two  loca- 
tions. It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  that  the  consolidation  should  take 
place  at  the  Bruceton  location,  where 
there  is  sufficient  room  for  expansion. 

In  terms  of  national  goals,  the  re- 
search conducted  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
by  tiie  Bureau  of  Mines  laboratory  is  im- 
portant. More  research  space  Is  needed, 
however 

The  removal  of  the  Pittsburgh  activ- 
ities to  Bruceton  would  have  another  ad- 
vantage. Next  door  to  the  Pittsburgh  fa- 
cility is  the  campus  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  which  is  badly  in 
need  of  room  for  expansion  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  trustees  that  Carnegie 
Tech  would  like  very  much  to  buy  the 
Bureau  of  Mines'  building  on  Forbes 
Street. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
allow  Carnegie  Tech  to  purchase  the 
Forbes  Street  facility  at  its  fair  market 
value  This  bill  would  allow  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  fine  educational  institution 
and  the  modernization  of  an  important 
Government  research  facility.  I  would 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  this  measure 
favorable  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S  1770'  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  research  facility  near  Bruce- 
ton. Pa.,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clark  <  for  himself  and  Mr 
Scott  ' ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENL-^ROEMtJNT  OF  L'  S  BUREAU  OF 
MINES  FACILIT\'  AT  BRUCETON, 
PA 

Mr  CL.\KK  Mr  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  app:  .'priate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enlarge  and  improve  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
facility  at  Bruceton.  Pa  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  1 
joir..s  me  in  introducing  this  legislation 
This  bill  was  Introduced  by  my  colleague 
and  me  as  S    2547  In  the  89th  Congress. 

A  similar  bill  is  being  introduced  today 
in  the  House  of  R-epresemative^s  by  Rep- 
resentatives Robert  J  Corbett,  J.\mes  J. 
G   Ft-LTON,  Elmer  J    Holland,  and  Wil- 

LIAJK  S.  MOORHEAD. 

ThLs  bill  provides  for  the  expansion  of 


PROVISION   FOR   NEW   INTERSTATE 
78  HIGHWAY  NE.\R  EASTON.  PA 

Mr.  CKARK.  Mr  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
exclude  US.  Route  No.  22  from  Haafs- 
viUe  to  Easton.  Pa  ,  from  being  on  the 
Interstate  System  and  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  an  alternative  route 

The  suggested  route  would  be  on  a 
corridor  south  of  the  cities  of  Allentown. 
Bethlehem,  and  Easton.  The  new  corri- 
dor, Instead  of  U  S.  Route  22,  would  be 
designated  a  part  of  Interstate  78. 

This  bill,  in  which  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]. 
joins  as  a  cosponsor,  is  designed  to  elim- 
inate a  severe  local  highway  safety  prob- 
lem I  am  referring  to  the  toll  of  acci- 
dents on  US  Route  22.  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Thruway.  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  is  Inadequate  to  handle  the  vol- 
ume of  trafBc  funneling  through  this 
gateway  to  Pennsylvania. 

Studies  by  the  Joint  Planning  Com- 
mLision  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
Counties,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  have  resulted  In  a 
plan  to  build  a  new  east-west  express- 
way, on  a  location  south  of  the  three 
cities. 

I  might  add  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  cooperating  with  the  plan.  I 


am  informed  that  agreement  Is  near  on 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Delaware 
River  Bridge  crossing  some  two  and  a 
half  to  3  miles  south  of  the  existing 
Route  22  bridge  at  Easton. 

The  highway  plan  need.'^  the  .sanction 
of  the  Federal  Highway  .^dmini.st ration 
to  shift  the  1-78  desi^ination  to  the  new 
corridor.  It  should  be  pointed  out  the 
new  corridor  is  ,5  4  miles  longer  than  the 
Route  22  corridor.  The  all(x:ation  of  this 
additional  mileage  could  be  handled  ad- 
ministratively by  the  State  department 
of  highways. 

I  should  add  that  this  bill  has  been 
introduced  m  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Fred  B.  Rooney,  who  represents  the 
congressional  district  involved 

Because  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  not  approved  the  shift  in  1-78  des- 
ignation to  the  new  corridor,  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ScottI  .  and  I  are  asking  the  Senate 
to  permit  this  sorely  needed  new  highway 
to  be  expedited 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  1771  ■  to  exclude  U  S  Route 
No  22  from  Haafsville  to  Easton,  Pa  . 
from  being  on  the  Interstate  System  and 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  an  alter- 
native route,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark 
'for  himself  and  Mr.  Scott i,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
feri-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


WABASH  RIVER  SCENIC  PARKWAY— 
1,5,5TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
GRAND  COUNCIL  OF  THE  12  IN- 
DIAN TRIBES  AT  MASSAS.'^INWAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  155 
years  ago  today  on  May  15,  1812,  Tecum- 
seh.  the  great  Shawnee  chief  called  to- 
gether 12  Indian  tribes:  Miamis.  Dela- 
wares.  Wyandot,s.  Chlppewas.  Ottawas, 
Weas.  Piankeshaws,  Shawnees,  Kicka- 
poos.  Eel  Rivers.  Pntawatomies,  and  Wln- 
nebagoes,  at  Massa-'^siinvay  Council 
Grounds,  which  overlook  the  great  bend 
of  the  Wabash  River,  4  miles  east  of 
Peru,  Ind.  President  James  Madison  had 
a  vital  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  Grand 
Council  Tecumseh  want-ed  to  unite  the 
tribes  with  the  British  aaainst  the  new 
nation — war  with  England  wa.s  immi- 
nent. 

On  this  commemorative  date  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Wabash 
River  Scenic  Parkway.  My  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  survey  and  select  a  right-of- 
way  for  a  broad  meandering  roadway 
originating  near  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  The 
parkway  would  follow  the  winding  scenic 
and  historically  significant  Wabash  River 
to  the  "toe  "  of  Indiana  where  the  Wa- 
ba.sh  meets  the  Ohio  and  Tradewater 
Rivers  In  Kentucky. 

The  Waba.sh  River  Scenic  Parkway 
would  provide  access  routes  to  areas  of 
scenic  wonder  and  sites  rich  with  Indian 
lore— Including  the  Grand  Coimcll 
Grounds — and  others  of  historical  sig- 
nificance such  as  Old  Vincennes,  first 
capital  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The 
parkway  provides  a  safer  roadway  than 
we  now  have  traversing  this  corridor  of 


Indiana  and  would  further  encourage 
tourist  travel  across  the  Hoosier  State. 

The  Wabash  River  route  more  than 
fulfills  the  preliminary  criteria  for  a  na- 
tional system  of  scenic  parkways  and 
roads  as  outlined  in  the  Recreation  Ad- 
visory Council  study  entitled.  "A  Pro- 
posed Program  for  Scenic  Roads  aiid 
Parkways"  prepared  for  the  President's 
Council  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty. 

The  study  suggests  that  guidelines 
for  such  scenic  parkways  must  have: 
First,  a  quality  of  existing  or  potential 
.^cenic  features  or  recreational,  historical, 
educational,  .scientific  or  cultural  values 
and  access  to  them;  second,  a  variety  of 
experience  lor  pei.sons  using  the  highway 
and  complementary  facilities;  third, 
proximity  to  urban  areas;  fourth,  eco- 
nomic fea.sibility ;  fifth,  location  as  re- 
lated to  geneial  geographic  distribution 
of  similar  features  and  facilities;  sixth, 
geometric  and  structural  design  of  the 
highway,  as  well  as  highway  safety  fea- 
tures; seventh  adaptability  to  develop- 
ment and  public  u.se;  eighth,  compati- 
bility With  recreational,  esthetic,  and 
conservation  need.«  of  the  area  and  a  con- 
sideration of  competing  highway  trans- 
portation needs. 

The  varied  scenery — history  and  nat- 
ural beauty  to  which  the  Wabash  River 
Parkway  giants  acce.ss  ranges  from  a 
piehi.^toiic  Indian  site,  near  Evansville; 
eaiiy  pioneer  days,  northwest  territorial 
capital  at  Vincennes.  Indian  battlefields 
like  the  Mississinewa  Battlegrounds; 
the  early  canal  days,  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal;  natural  rock  bridges;  old 
grist  mills;  covered  bridges;  reservoirs; 
lakes;  heavily  wooded  sections;  a  na- 
tional memorial — George  Rogers  Clark; 
New  Harmony,  the  site  of  the  colony 
founded  by  Robert  Owens;  and  the  "toe" 
of  Indiana  where  the  beautiful  Wabash 
meets  the  mighty  Ohio  River  close  to 
Mount  Vernon,  Ind. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
national  scenic  parkways  and  roads  are 
desperately  needed  to  display  the  hls- 
toiically  significant  sites  within  the  var- 
ious States.  Such  a  national  system 
would  help  us  .-^ave  some  of  the  areas  of 
natural  beauty  while  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  utility  of  safe  access  roads 
aci'oss  this  great  land. 

Let  nie  cit^  .some  examples  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  proposed  Wabash  River 
route  and  what  people  would  see  In  a 
trip  along  a  river  famed  In  song  and 
literature. 

UPPER      WAB.\SH      PARKWAY      AREA 

Canal  Stieet  or  Front  Stiect,  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind..  is  the  restoration  of  a  fa- 
moas  trading  center  along  the  Wabash 
River,  and  later  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal.  The  restoration  features  replicas 
of  oldtiine  gaslights  and  period  restau- 
rants. The  completed  restoration  would 
allow  .youngsters  to  visualize  the  sites  of 
"the  city"  which  greeted  the  barge  men, 
traders,  trappers,  and  farmers  selling 
their  produce  in  exchange  for  gold  and 
manufactured  goods. 

Capt.  Williams  Wells'  home  in  Kiki- 
onga — Indian  name  for  Fort  Wayne — is 
the  place  of  Miami  Chieftain  Little 
Turtles  death.  Captain  Wells  himself 
died  a  hero  3  months  after  the  convening 


of  the  Grand  Council  at  Massassinway 
in  the  Fort  Dearborn  Massacre — Chicago. 

The  Huntington,  Salamonie,  and  Mis- 
sissinewa  Reservoirs  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  flood  prevention,  but  also  incorpo- 
rated recreational  facilities  for  camping, 
hiking  and  boating  as  well  as  wildlife 
protection. 

The  Salamonie  River  State  Forest — 
near  Wabash,  Ind.,  is  a  621-acre  forest 
in  front  of  tlie  Salamonie  Resenoir 
Dam. 

Massassinway  is  a  ridge  foiTned  by  the 
bluffs  at  a  point  which  the  Mississinewa 
River  joins  the  Wabash.  It  is  thought 
that  as  many  as  3,000  Indians  lived  along 
the  ridge  at  Massassinway,  4  miles  east 
of  Peru,  Ind. 

The  Prances  Slocum  State  Park.  Mi- 
ami County,  Ind.,  is  important  to  pioneer 
history.  Frances  Slocum  was  a  pioneer 
child  kidnapped  by  the  Indians  in  1778 
near  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  and  raised  by 
the  Miami  Indians.  She  later  married 
Chief  Shepoconah  who  was  war  chief 
at  the  great  Miami  Indian  complex  at 
Massassmway  from  1798  to  1812.  Mas- 
sassinway was  burned  out  by  Capt. 
Zachery  Taylor's  center  unit  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam Russell's  command.  The  expedition 
took  place  in  July  1813.  Capt.  Zachery 
Taylor  had  marched  with  573  men  from 
Vallonia — southern  Indiana's  Jackson 
County — a  500-mile  round  trip — to  burn 
out  the  Indians.  Our  12th  President,  then 
U.S.  Army  captain,  records  in  his  jour- 
nal: 

Massassinway  .  .  .  where  we  found  four  or 
five  distinct  villages;  one  pretty  strongly  for- 
tified adjoining  which  was  a  very  consider- 
able encampment  of  Indians  ...  all  of 
which  we  destroyed. 

The  remainder  of  the  Indians  relocated 
up  the  Mississinewa  River  at  what  be- 
came known  as  Deaf  Mans  Village.  The 
Fi-ances  Slocum  grave  marker  records 
that  she  lived  at  the  site  32  years — from 
1815  to  1847. 

Frances  Slocum's  husband  Chief  She- 
poconah turned  his  authority  as  war 
chief  over  to  Chief  Francis  Godfrey  in 
1812.  He  held  that  post  until  1840.  His 
descendant — Mrs.  Eva  Godfroy  Bossley— 
is  currently  secretary  to  the  Miami  In- 
dian Tribe  of  Indiana  and  is  the  in- 
dividual responsible  for  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  Grand  Council  site  to- 
day at  Peru,  Ind. 

Chief  FYancls  Godfroy  was  specifically 
singled  out  by  Gen.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, later  our  ninth  President,  in  or- 
ders to  Colonel  Campbell  in  1812  as  one 
of  "those  chiefs  that  are  friendly  to  the 
American  cause." 

Paradise  Springs,  Ind.,  is  the  site  of  the 
Indian  Treaty  of  1826.  This  famous 
treaty  provided  the  right-of-way  for  the 
Michigan  Road  through  the  land  of  the 
Potawatomies  and  the  right-of-way  for 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  through 
lands  held  by  the  Miami  Indians.  >Jy 
1835  steamboat  and  barge  traflBc  thrived 
on  the  Wabash  with  goods  shipped  from 
Cincirmatl,  Ohio.  By  1837  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  reached  Peru. 

MIDDLE    WABASH    PARKWAY    AREA 

Quiatanon — Lafayette,  Ind.,  where 
Frenchmen  and  Jesuit  priests,  following 
the  example  of  Champlain  and  La  Salle, 


established  in  1717,  by  authority  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  the  first  trading 
post  within  the  present  Indiana  bound- 
aries. Shortly  after  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  of  the  1760"s — Pontiac,  the  Ot- 
tawa chieftain  who  had  captured  Port 
Miami,  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Fort  Wayne,  went  on  to  capture  British 
Lt.  Edward  Jenkins  at  Ouiatanon  and 
held  him  prisoner  as  a  show  of  rebellion 
against  English  rule. 

The  Tippecanoe  Battlefield,  near  La- 
fayette, made  William  Henry  Harrison 
famou.s — "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too." 
This  historic  battle  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1811.  Harrison  marched  a  thousand 
men  to  Tipi^ecanoe.  Tecumseh.  who  was 
preaching  union  to  the  Creeks  in  the 
south,  had  turned  leadership  of  the 
Shawnee  braves  to  his  brother,  the 
Prophet.  HarrLson  and  his  forces  com- 
pletely routed  the  Indians  in  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe.  Tecumseh's  dream  of  an 
Indian  federation  was  destroyed. 

Flint,  near  Independence.  Lid.,  be- 
tween Lafayette  and  Attica  on  the  Wa- 
bash River,  is  the  site  of  the  famous  fimt 
fields  where  the  midwest  Indian  tribes 
derived  the  materials  for  arrowheads. 
During  spring  plowing  in  the  area  many 
Indian  relics  and  flint  arrowheads  are 
uncovered,  even  today. 

Portland  Arch,  between  Attica  and 
Covington,  is  a  beautiful  natural  bridge 
of  rock.  It  is  larger  than  the  famous 
"Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia."  It  spans  a 
picture.sque  creek  in  a  wooded  area. 

Cayuga  is  the  site  of  William  Harrison's 
crossing,  en  route  to  the  Battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. 

Turkey  Run  State  Park  is  filled  with 
interesting  trails,  rock  formations,  and 
beautiful  woods. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  farther  down  on 
the  Wabash  River,  was  founded  in  1816 
as  a  ti-ading  post  and  frontier  town.  This 
was  the  site  of  Fort  Harrison  and  the 
gateway  to  the  far  West  for  settlers 
seeking  new  lands.  It  is  also  the  home 
of  Paul  Dresser,  author  of  the  song,  "On 
the  Banks  of  the  Wabash  Far  Away." 
The  Eugene  V.  Debs  home  at  Terre  Haute 
was  recently  given  National  Historic 
Landmark  status  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

SOUTHERN     VV.^BASH    PARKWAY    AREA 

Merom  Bluff,  Sullivan  County,  Ind., 
is  part  of  the  Harrison  Trail  from  Terre 
Haute  to  Vincennes.  Harrison's  1,000 
men  camped  at  Merom  Bluff  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  The 
bluffs,  rising  200  feet  above  the  Wabash 
River,  are  a  result  of  sandstone  deposited 
during  the  Pennsylvania  glacier  age. 
Merom  Bluff  is  the  site  of  Devil's  Back- 
bone, a  major  Indian  campground, 

Vincennes.  the  old  northwest  terri- 
torial capital,  is  also  the  site  of  Fort 
Sackville  and  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
National  Memorial.  It  was  at  Vincennes 
that  the  Lincoln  family  crossed  over 
into  Illinois  in  1836. 

The  White  River  adds  force  to  the 
Wabash  River  west  of  Princeton,  Ind. 

At  New  Harmony,  almost  to  the  "toe" 
of  Indiana,  is  the  restoration  of  the  Rap- 
pite  House.  Father  George  Rapp  founded 
Harmonic  on  the  Wabash  River  in  1814. 
The  Rappites  were  a  German  religious 
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group  froir.  Penruylvania  seeking  to 
establish  a  iocialist  settlement  In  the 
wilderness  Nt-w  Harmony  is  also  the 
sue  of  Robert  O-Acns  expenment  at 
communal  living  from   1825  to  1827 

Both  Ntn^  Harmony  and  Mount  Ver- 
non m  Posty  County  have  many  historic 
buildings  and  sites  of  natural  beauty 

Mount  Vernon  is  the  point  where  the 
Wabash  River  meets  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Wdbash  River  Scenic  Parkway 
meets  the  Ohio  River  Parkway  for  which 
I  will  reintroduce  legislation  later  this 
sesvSion  Mount  Vernon  is  the  site  of  the 
Riverside  Hotel  constructed  In  1828  as 
a  private  home  arid  owned  at  diflerent 
times  by  Presidents  William  Henry  Har- 
rison and  John  Tyler 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  scenic  parkways  Land 
and  right.s-of-way  each  day  become 
more  expensive,  scenic  sites  more  and 
more  cluttered  with  our  rapidly  expand- 
ing urban  and  industrial  growth  Soon 
all  the  oldtimers  who  know  the  history 
of  these  ar^as  and  the  Indian  lore  will 
be  gone  Our  children  will  grow  up  with- 
out the  advantage  of  a  firsthand  look  at 
many  scenic  and  historic  wonders,  un- 
less wt  move  soon  to  establish  such  a 
system. 

Hopefully  all  US  citizen  and  foreign 
visitors  can  have  access  to  such  sites  as 
that  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Indians 
meeting,  which  occurred  3  weeks  prior 
to  the  War  of  1812  and  determined 
the  fate  of  our  young  Nation  The 
Wabash  Scenic  Parkway  would  accom- 
plish this  ei'.d  Or:  the  commemorative 
date  of  the  Grand  Council,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  Include  in  the  Record.  Secretary 
Udall's  letter  to  Mrs-  Eva  Godfroy  Bos- 
sley  I  appreciate  Secretary  Udall's  per- 
sonal interest  :n  helping  to  preserve  our 
Indian  lore,  historical  sites,  and  natural 
beauty  and  also  commend  those  who  are 
working  to  keep  our  history  'alive  " 

Before  reading  Secretary  Udall's  letter 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  E  Peterson,  Indiana  State 
senator,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  com- 
memorative ceremonies  at  the  Godfroy 
Cemetery  today  Senator  Peterson, 
a  persona!  fnend  of  mine,  has  long  been 
interested  in  measures  to  preserve  our 
hi-story  He  is  a  young  man.  a  vital,  hard- 
work, ng  young  man  and  I  am  certain 
he  will  tie  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
program 

Herf  is  the  text  of  the  Secretary's 
letter 

Mrs     Eva    GooraoT    Bossley. 
Sec-'ttary.  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana. 
Pt-'-.i   Ind 

Dt,A»  Mrs  BO'^siEY  Senator  Hartlce  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  comrQemoratlve 
ceremonies  the  Muml  Tribe  of  Indiana  plans 
to  hold  t.n  Mjv  15  at  the  Chief  Godfroy 
Ceme'ery  These  ceremonies  wtU  pay  tribute 
to  the  Grand  OjuncU  of  the  midwest  tribes 
that  rebutTed  Tecumseh  s  effort  to  consoli- 
date Indian  sentiment  In  favor  of  Joining 
In  the  impending  War  of  18U  Tecumseh 
went  to  Canada  and  Joined  the  British  and 
lought  with  them  until  his  death  This 
council  of  Indlano  155  years  ago  near  the 
present  city  of  Peru,  Indiana,  showed  that 
mofit  of  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  Old 
Northwest  wanted  no  more  blood.shed  and 
desired  to  live  In  pe.\ce  The  Department  of 
the    Interior    applauds    all    local    effort*    to 


commemorate  and  Iceep  alive  the  historical 
events   of   significance   In    their   region.   We 
wish  you  and   the  Miami  Tribe  of   Indiana 
every  success  in  your  ceremonies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Bossley.  In  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  ob,)ection.  the  letter 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record 

The  bill  iS.  1772>  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Wabash  River  National  Parkway  m  the 
State  of  Indiana,  introduced  by  Mr 
H.^RTKE.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular   AfTairs. 

A  letter  presented  by  Mr  Hartke  is  as 
follows: 

May    10.   1967 
Mrs  Ev^  Gudfrhv  Bossley, 
Secreta'y.  the  Mtamt  Tribe  of  Indiana. 
Peru     Ind 

Dear  Mrs  Bossi,et  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  personal  attention  thnt  the  Honorable 
Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  has 
shown  to  the  155th  Anniversary  of  the  Orand 
Council.  May   15.    1967 

I  regret  that  the  press  of  Senate  business 
prevents  my  attendance  at  the  ceremonies 
However.  I  want  you  to  know  of  my  personal 
pledge  of  every  effort  to  secure  National 
Historical  Landmark  stntus  for  the  Godfrey 
Cemetery — the  site  of  the  historic  Grand 
Council  meeting  in  1812  During  my  1965 
tour  of  the  area  along  the  Wabash  River 
I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  rich 
Indian  lore  of  the  site  and  Its  historical 
significance.  One  can  envision  the  meeting 
of  the  12  tribes  and  feel  the  tension  of  the 
times — the  threat  of  war  with  England  and 
the  fear  that  the  Indians  would  unite  with 
the  British  agaiiut  a  very  young  and  vulner- 
able nation 

I  want  to  commend  you  who  have  kept 
the  Godfrey  Cemetery  and  ll«  historical 
importance  t>efore  Hoosiers  I  am  glad  to 
Join  you  in  your  efforta  lo  preserve  our 
hentage 

Best  personal  regiirdA. 
Sincerely, 

■Vawct  Hartke, 

U  S    Senator. 


grass  fires  prepared  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  13  of  Public  Law  89- 
767,  be  printed  together  with  Illustrations 
as  a  Senate  document 

Src  2.  There  shall  be  printed  250  addition- 
al copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
EMERGENCY  PLANNING  CON- 
CERNING FOREST  AND  GRASS 
FIRES 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
May  11.  1967,  to  print  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument the  report  of  the  Director  of 
Emergency  Planning,  relating  to  forest 
and  grass  fires,  be  rescinded 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph!,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  has 
submitted  a  resolution  covering  this 
report,  which  has  been  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  120  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.Administration,  as  follows: 

R'-solved.  That  the  report  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  concerning  forest  and 


PROGRESS    REPORT    ON    FEDERAL 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housinij  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  available  copies  of  a  report 
containing  a  listing  of  each  housing  pro- 
gram under  the  Federal  Government,  a 
brief  explanation  of  its  purpose,  how  it 
operates,  the  extent  of  its  coverage  and 
its  progress  to  date  The  programs  are 
those  administered  by  tlie  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, room  5226.  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


MID-DECADE   CENSUS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  represent,  is 
one  of  the  most  comple.x  States  in  the 
Nation.  In  the  East  we  are  a  part  of  the 
great  eastern  megalopolis  and  on  our 
western  boundary  we  are  part  of  the  in- 
dustrial Midwest — the  Ruhr  of  America. 
We  are  a  Statf  of  big  cities,  small  towns. 
countryside,  and  exploding  suburbs. 
There  is  scarcely  a  great  national  op- 
portunity or  national  problem  that  does 
not  touch  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
some  way  Therefore,  we  as  Pennsyha- 
nians  know  better  than  most  how  fast 
this  Nation  is  changing  around  us.  and 
with  only  one  national  census  every  10 
years  how  difficult  it  is  to  know  how 
the.se  changes   are   affecting   people. 

One  out  of  five  Americans  changes 
residence  each  year.  Communities 
change  and  sometimes  disappear  with 
the  coming  and  going  of  industry.  At 
times  whole  communities  uill  spring  up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  .American  Con- 
tinent because  an  industry  has  decided 
to  move  All  of  this,  of  course,  affects  my 
State  It  is  still  local  officials  who  must 
face  the  full  force  of  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  around  us  National  es- 
timates are  not  much  help  to  them  A 
high  school  principal  in  Philadelphia 
needs  to  have  accurate  information 
about  his  community  and  the  young- 
sters in  it. 

The  only  source  for  this  kind  of  in- 
formation is  a  national  census.  The  in- 
formation contained  in  a  national  census 
is  basically  u.sefully  for  5  years  But  the 
last  5  years  of  each  decade  m  our  day 
and  age  are  the  bad  statistical  years  We 
already  have  5-year  censuses  in  almost 
ever>-  other  field,  including  the  counting 
of  farm  animals.  In  the  last  ,5  years  of 
each  decade  we  try  to  "muddle  through" 
and  muddling  through  is  not  good 
enough  any  more  in  a  space-age  Amer- 
ica. 


For  these  reasons,  as  a  Senator  from 
Pemisylvania,  as  a  former  mayor  of  Phil- 
adelphia. I  should  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Congress- 
man William  Green,  for  the  splendid 
work  he  is  doing  in  advancing  legislation 
which  he  has  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Repre.-^entatives  to  authorize  a  mid- 
decade  census.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
subcommittee  charged  with  jurisdiction 
of  the  census.  Congressman  Green  has 
beeun  hearings  wiiich  I  hope  will  result 
in  the  prompt  adoption  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  this  bill, 

A  companion  bill,  S.  419,  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  !  Mr.  Inouye],  This  legis- 
lation has  my  full  support,  and  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  be  granted  unanimous 
consent  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponser  of 
S.  419  at  the  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LAN  ]  be  added  as  a  sponsor  of  S.  612,  the 
Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967,  at  the  bill's 
next  printing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr,  Church]  be 
added  as  a  sponsor  of  S,  1717,  the  med- 
ical stockpile  donation  bill,  at  its  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ob.iection    it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.'^  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printinc.  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  :  Mr  H.ansenI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS,  1703)  to  amend 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  to  ex- 
clude from  such  act  contracts  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  the  transportation, 
handlini-',  or  delivery  of  the  mails, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  852.  the  bill 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  furnish  financial  assistance  for  certain 
projects  m  the  rural  conservation  and 
development  pro;; ram.  and  that  his  name 
be  listed  amont  the  sponsors  at  the  next 
printmp  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unaiiiinous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1399 — a  bill  assisting  in 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  by  en- 
abling him.  under  certain  conditions,  to 
rescind  the  retail  sale  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices when  the  sale  is  entered  into  at  a 
place  other  than  the  address  of  the  sell- 
er— that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Marvland  [Mr.  Brewster!  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  80,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  calling  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  Congress,  that  the  following  Members' 
names  be  added  as  cosponsors:  Senator 
Philip  Hart,  Senator  Warren  G,  Magnt- 
soN,  Senator  Robert  C,  Byrd,  and  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmire, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr,  Hollings],  and  my 
name  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S,  854)  to  reclassify  certain  positions  in 
the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  (S.  1214)  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjusting 
rates  of  pay  for  wage  board  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS   ON   STUDY   OF 
MORTGAGE  CREDIT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  plans  for  hear- 
ings scheduled  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on  its  study 
of  mortgage  credit.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  is  to  review  the  deplorable  ex- 
perience in  the  mortgage  lending  and 
homebuilding  fields  in  1966  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  action  to  insure  an 
adequate  flow  of  mortgage  credit  for  the 
future. 

The  first  phase  of  the  study  was  to 
have  papers  prepared  by  Government 
agencies,  industry  groups,  and  private 
individuals  on  the  1966  mortgage  crisis 
and  on  recommendations  for  action  to 
insure  adequate  mortgage  credit  for  the 
future.  These  papers  are  now  being 
printed  for  distribution. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  the 
week  of  June  12,  during  which  the  par- 
ticipants, groups  in  panels,  will  be  asked 
to  testify  on  their  recommendations. 

A  list  of  the  participants  and  the  dates 
of  their  scheduled  appearance  are  listed 
below. 

Senate  StJBCOMMiTTEE  on  Housing  and  URB.^^,• 

Affairs  Mortgage  Credit  Hearings 

mondat,  june   12,   1967 

Panel  A:  Housing  &  Urban  Development 
Dept.  Veterans  Administration,  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Panel  A-1 :  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board, 

TUESDAY,    JUNE     13,    196  7 

Panel  B:  Mortgage  Bankers  Association: 
Life  Insurance  Association;  Professor  Jack 
M,  Guttentag,  Wharton  School  of  Finance. 
Unlv  of  Penn.;  Mr.  Julian  Zimmerman, 
Lumbermen's  Investment  Corp,,  Austin, 
Texas;  Mr,  Raymond  T,  O'Keefe,  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank;  and  Mr,  Walter  A.  Hoadley, 
Bank  of  America, 

WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    14,     1967 

Panel  C:  U,S.  Savings  and  Loan  League; 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso- 
ciations;   Dr.   Arthur  Welmer,  Unlversltv  of 


Indiana;  Professor  Robert  Bartell,  Jr„  North- 
western University;  Professor  Eugene  F. 
Brigham,  University  of  California.  Los  An- 
geles; and  Dr.  Robinson  Newcombe,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

THURSDAY,    JUNE     15,     1967 

Panel  D:  National  Farmers  Union;  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference;  National  Associ- 
ation of  Housing  &  Redevelopment  Officials; 
International  Association  of  Credit  Unions; 
AFL-CIO;  and  Home  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 

FRIDAY,    JUNE    16,     1967 

Panel  E:  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders;  American  Bankers  Association;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks; 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards; 
Mr,  Arthur  W.  Viner,  Investors  Central  Man- 
agement Corp.,  New  York;  and  Mr.  John 
Helmann,  V.  P.,  Warburg  &  Co.,  New  York 


A  HEARING  ON  THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  CENTER,  S.  915 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery-.  I  wish  to  announce  a 
hearing  for  the  consideration  of  S,  915. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  May  18.  1967,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  hearing  room,  room 
6226,  New  Sena:e  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  Inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  OfBce  Building, 


EARLY  FUNDING  OF  APOSTLE  IS- 
LANDS NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 
DEVELOPMENT  IS  VITAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  on 
Januaiy  30,  President  Johnson,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  "Protecting  our 
National  Heritage,"  recommended  estab- 
lishing the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  In  Wisconsin  to  preserve  the 
unspoiled  natural  beauty  of  a  magnificent 
chain  of  21  islands  in  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Bayfield  Peninsula  about  which  the 
islands  are  clustered. 

This  is  the  only  area  of  the  Great 
Lakes  where  both  rock-ribbed  and  sandy 
shorelines,  islands,  marshes  rich  with 
wildlife,  and  highlands  are  combined  in 
one  spectacular  complex.  It  is  one  of  four 
areas  in  the  Nation  the  President  asked 
the  90th  Congress  to  preserve  in  our  na- 
tional recreational  estate. 

As  the  President  so  eloquently  stated  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress: 

We  must  preserve  what  remains  of  the 
natur.ii  beauty  and  tranquility  that  was  here 
long  before  man  came.  'We  must  create  new 
occasions  for  people  to  encounter  that  beauty 
and  to  experience  the  re-creation  of  the  heart 
tiiat  occurs  in  the  natural  universe. 

Every  American  has  a  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  this  beautiful  and  imique 
lakeshore  complex  as  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation increases  and  urban  areas  con- 
tinue their  inexorable  encroachment  on 
easily  accessible  outdoor  recreation  areas. 
The  50  mlUion  Americans  who  live  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  Apostle  Island  archi- 
pelago in  what  one  writer  has  labeled 
"that  tangled  cat's  cradle  of  problems 
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called  the  industrial   Midwest,"  have  a 
particularly  vital  stake  in  It. 

There  are  sever.  large  metropolitan 
areas  within  a  250-mile  radius  of  the 
Apostle  Islands.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolises  have  never  been  in  a 
national  park  or  recreation  area  because 
of  the  prohibitive  travel  distance  and  ex- 
pense involved  Private  development  has 
reduced  public  recreational  oppoituiil- 
ties  m  areas  of  natural  beauty  that  are 
accessible  t-o  these  citizens.  Eight  years 
ago.  the  National  Park  Service  reported 
that  of  the  then  remaining  4.786  miles 
of  privately  owned  Great  I..akes  shoreline 
In  the  United  States,  only  426  miles  pos- 
sessed important  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  an  oblit;ation  not  only  to  authorize 
creation  of  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lalceshore — which  would  be  accom- 
plished by  passage  of  S.  778,  a  bill  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Nelson,  Introduced  and  which  I 
am  cosponsoring — but  also  to  approve 
without  undue  delay  the  funds  needed  to 
develop  the  roadways,  lodges  and  other 
facilities  without  which  the  beauty  of  the 
Apostle  Islands  area  will  remain  as  in- 
accessible to  midwestemers  of  modest 
means  as  are,  for  example,  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks 
today. 

The  Apostle  Islands  should  be  a  re- 
source everyone  can  enjoy,  not  just  those 
who  can  afford  the  expensive  hiking  and 
camping  equipment  one  needs  to  vaca- 
tion for  anv  len^ith  of  time  in  a  totally 
undeveloped  park  area 

It  would  be  cruel  to  create  the  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore  and  then  al- 
low It  to  remain  effectively  closed  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
attracted  to  It  until  Congress,  after  a 
long  delay,  appropriated  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  national  lakeshore's 
full  potential  This  would  be  a  disservice 
to  the  nearly  1  million  people  It  has 
been  estimated  would  come  to  the  Apostle 
Islands  yearly  It  would  delay  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  the  national  lakeshore 
would  bring  to  northern  Wisconsin — and 
particularly  to  the  Bad  River  and  Red 
ClifT  Indian  Tnbe.s — which  stand  in  --reat 
need  of  such  a  boost  And  it  would  result 
in  a  temporary  hardship  for  the  com- 
munities in  the  Apostle  Islands  area  by 
removing  some  25.000  acres  of  privately 
owned  land  from  their  property  tax  rolls. 
E\'en  though  the  tax  loss  would  be  small 
and  despite  the  fact  it  would  be  recouped 
many,  many  times  over  by  the  estimated 
$7  million  a  year  In  tourist  spending  the 
Apostle  Islands  project  would  generate, 
it  has  nevertheless  caused  some  concern 
among  residents  In  the  Apostle  Islands 
area. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr  President,  I  in- 
tend, as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  win  early  approval  for 
the  funds  necessary  to  finance  full  de- 
velopment over  5  years  of  the  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore.  if  Congress 
agrees  to  create  this  vitally  needed  rec- 
reational asset. 

President  Johnson  has  called  upon  us 
to  make  a  massive  effort  In  the  next 
decade  to  save  the  country's  precious 
store  of   natural   beauty.  This  effort,  I 


would  add.  must  be  not  only  massive,  but 
timely  as  well  This  Is  an  effort.  Mr 
President,  that,  in  my  opinion,  deserves 
a  far  higher  place  In  our  scale  of  na- 
tional priorities — a  greater  investment  of 
urgency — than  the  race  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  or  to  build  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

THE    19TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF 
STATL   OF   ISRAEL 

Mr.  CL.\RK  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  fortimate  today,  on  Israel  Inde- 
pendence Day,  to  have  had  the  morning 
prayer  delivered  by  Rabbi  David  A  Gold- 
stein of  the  Har  Zion  Temple,  in  Wynne- 
field.  Philadelphia. 

Rabbi  Goldstein  has  been  in  Phila- 
delphia for  17  years,  and  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing religious  leaders.  He  was  born  in 
Minnesota,  served  with  a  synagogue  in 
Omaha  for  many  years,  and  was  then 
called  to  Philadelphia,  where,  as  I  have 
noted,  he  has  done  an  outstandi.ng  job 
in  his  great  calling  for  the  last  17  years. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  ref- 
erence in  his  prayer  to  the  need  for  peo- 
ple of  all  religious  faiths  and  creeds,  all 
over  the  world,  to  concentrate  their 
thoughts  and  their  efforts  on  freedom, 
justice,  and  peace  for  all  mankind 

Having  sponsored  the  coming  of  Rabbi 
Goldstein  to  the  Senate.  I  am  dehghted 
that  he  was  able  to  open  our  proceedings 
with  this  most  moving  prayer. 


INDEPENDENCE    DAY    UF    ISRAEL 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14.  1948.  the  British  mandate  over  Pales- 
tine was  terminated  and  the  State  of 
Israel  was  proclaimed  an  independent 
nation  The  rebirth  of  Israel  after  2.000 
years  gave  the  Jewish  people  a  homeland 
and.  I  am  proud  to  say.  the  United  States 
was  the  first  country  to  extend  it  diplo- 
matic recognition. 

Today.  19  years  later,  we  share  especial 
gratification  in  obsening  the  birthday  of 
Israel.  Israel  has  developed  into  a  strong 
parliamentarv-  democracy.  In  the  stra- 
tegically important  Middle  East.  It  stands 
as  a  bulwark  of  freedom. 

The  founding  of  Israel  has  served  the 
cause  of  free  men — to  prove  man's  abil- 
ity and  wisdom,  to  overcome  superhuman 
obstacles,  to  achieve  social  progress,  hu- 
man dignity,  justice,  and  equality  for  all. 

With  faith  in  God  and  dogged  deter- 
mination, the  people  of  Israel  have  res- 
cued hundreds  of  thousands  of  persecuted 
human  beings  from  all  over  the  earth 
They  have  restored— to  its  rightful 
place— one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
vered cultures  in  the  history  of  man. 

Israel,  on  its  19th  birthday,  is  truly  a 
modern  miracle 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  of  Israel  as  a  guest  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Histadrut  Committee 
which  last  year  generously  honored  me 
with  its  brotherhood  award.  I  had  given 
support  of  Histadrut.  widely  known  as 
Israels  General  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
help  in  the  bulldirie  of  technical  educa- 
tional Institutions  in  that  country. 

In  the  course  of  my  tour,  which  was 
arranged  by  the  Israel  Government  and 
Histadrut.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 


with  many  national  and  mumcipal  lead- 
ers Including  President  Zalman  Shazar, 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol.  Cabinet 
ministers  and  leading  Members  of  the 
Knesset.  Israel  s  unicameral  Parliament, 
as  well  as  with  distinguished  members 
of  the  scientific  and  academic  com- 
munity. 

I  was  most  fortunate  to  be  able  to  visit 
historic  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  center 
of  Nazareth,  modern  Tel  Aviv,  the  port 
of  Haifa.  Beersheba.  Tiberias,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  Negev  in  the  south  and  the 
tense  Israel-Syrian  border  in  the  north. 

It  was  also  my  pleasure  to  participate 
in  a  Passover  Seder  in  the  Kibbutz  of 
Klnneret.  one  of  the  oldest  kibbutzim  In 
Israel.  And  I  was  thrilled  to  visit  a  num- 
ber of  Christian  and  Jewish  holy  sites, 
including  the  church  dedicated  to  Mary. 
Mother  of  Jesus:  the  lodginy  of  Our 
Lord's  Last  Supper,  and  King  David's 
Tomb 

Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  Israel's  goals  and  aspirations.  What 
has  taken  place  In  that  land  is  truly  a 
monumental  achievement.  Desert  is  being 
transformed  into  fertile  valleys.  Barren 
land  has  been  made  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive. Some  of  the  most  beautiful  flow- 
ers in  the  world  are  now  being  nurtured 
in  what  was  once  totally  infertile  land 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  those 
flowers  are  being  exported  to  Europe 
annually. 

In  the  19  years  of  its  independence, 
Israel,  about  the  size  of  our  State  of  New 
Jersey,  has  seen  its  population  triple  to 
the  current  figure  of  2.700.000.  It^  indus- 
trial output  has  increased  sevenfold.  Ex- 
ports have  soared  from  S28.5  million  in 
1949  to  S475  million  in  1966.  With  the 
opening  of  ad\anced  educational  Institu- 
tions the  number  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents has  grown  sixfold.  And  until  1965, 
the  economy  expanded  at  a  phenomenal 
annual  rate  of  10  percent. 

A  slight  recession  has  hit  Israel  in  re- 
cent months  and  the  growth  rate  has 
slowed  down  considerably,  but  this  is 
perhaps  to  be  expected  as  a  small  coun- 
ti-y  moves  from  a  basically  agricultural 
economy  to  a  modern  Industrial  econ- 
omy. 

Israel,  like  the  United  States,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  educating  its 
youth,  training  and  retraining  It-s  people 
and  helping  them  to  help  themselves. 
When  we  In  the  United  Slates  read  about 
and  see  Israel's  thriving  new  ir.dustiy. 
the  constant  construction  of  schools  and 
universities,  the  multiplying  modern 
medical  centers  and  housing  develop- 
ments, we  become  aware  that  there  are 
many  parallels  between  that  country  and 
ours. 

Even  a.s  we  have  sent  members  of  the 
Peace  Con^s  to  developing  nations  and 
established  reciprocal  student  programs. 
so  has  Israel  sent  abroad  its  engineers 
and  fann  experts  to  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
trained  students  from  scores  of  countries 
at  its  renowned  scientific  and  cultural 
institutions. 

In  1966,  Israel's  cultural  role  and  con- 
tribution to  the  world  was  recognized 
when  Shmuel  Yosef  Agnon  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  jointly  with 
Miss  Nelly  Sachs,  German-Jewish  au- 
thoress now  residing  In  Stockholm. 

Yet,  with  all  these  good  works,  with 


the  social  and  economic  progress  in  the 
land  described  in  the  Bible  as  one  of  milk 
and  honey,  all  Is  not  sweetness  and  light. 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
this  youn.u,  democratic  nation  on  the 
tlireshold  of  economic  self-suflBciency 
should  be  plaizued  by  continuing  grave 
crises  in  its  relations  with  its  neighbors. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  to 
discuss  Middle  East  problems.  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Arab 
countries  and  to  form  conclusions  as  to 
Israeli-Arab  border  disputes.  But  I  do 
wish  to  state  plainly  that,  like  most 
Americans.  I  deeply  regret  the  continu- 
ing hostilities,  the  border  Incidents,  the 
arms  race,  and  tlie  destruction  of  human 
life  and  achievements  which  take  place 
in  this  tension-ridden  area. 

Arms  will  not  .-;eiile  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East.  They  will  only  serve  to 
divert  precious  resources  needed  by  both 
sides  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. Israel  can  and  should  be  able  to 
share  many  of  the  techniques  which  it 
has  mastered  with  Us  Arab  neighbors. 
Let  us  hope  that  both  sides  in  this  con- 
flict will  take  steps  to  overcome  their 
historic,  self-defeating  rivalries  and  be- 
t;in  to  explore  the  many  opportunities 
which  exist  for  mutual  bettennent 
through  regional  cooi^eration. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  hope  that  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  scaled 
down  by  both  East  and  West  and  that 
both  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  will 
not  have  continual  recourse  to  more 
sophisticated  and  deadly  weapons.  For  as 
long  as  the  arms  race  continues,  the 
entire  Middle  East  sits  on  a  powder  keg. 
which  by  chain  reaction,  might  explode 
at  the  next  border  violation  and  set  the 
whole  area  in  flames. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  the  world  Is  indebted  to 
ancient  Isiael  for  biblical  law.  for  the 
10  Commandments  and  for  the  Mosaic 
system  of  laws  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  much  judicial  procedure  for  Western 
civilization. 

Today,  modern  Israel  is  devoted  to  re- 
taining this  hLstoric  and  high-principled 
legacy.  We  must  continue  to  encourage 
her  endeavors. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  .salute  the  State  of  Israel  on  her 
19th  birthday,  wish  her  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day.  and  pray  for  a  long 
and  prosperou-s  life. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  r 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  the  comments  he  has  made.  I  have 
listened  to  many  speeches  on  Israel  but 
none  have  been  more  eloquent  and  ap- 
propriate than  the  speech  which  has 
just  been  given  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

This  Is  Peace  Corps  day  in  the  Senate. 
I  understand  that  we  shall  have  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization  before  us.  The 
reference  which  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachu.setts  made  to  the  efforts  by 
Israel  In  connection  with  technical  as- 
sistance is  most  appropriate.  I  have 
studied  the  Israel  peace  corps  effort.  I  am 
most  Impressed  by  It  because,  by  the 
most  conservative  estimate,  if  one  were 
to  relate  Israel's  population  to  our  popu- 


lation, she  is  making  5  to  10  times  our 
effort  throughout  Africa  and  Asia.  This 
is  a  great  effort  by  a  country  in  deep 
trouble,  which  has  a  deficit  of  capital, 
but  is  doing  a  tremendous  job. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
remarks  he  has  made,  and  for  pointing 
out  that  this  is  the  day  when  the  Senate 
will  have  before  it  the  Peace  Corps  au- 
thorization. I  am  pleased  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  pointed  out  this  fact.  Israel  is 
ma.king  exceptional  progress,  and  I  am 
grateful  that  the  Senator  has  joined  in 
these  happy  returns  of  the  day  for  that 
country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
endorse  the  comments  made  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Israel  Independence  Day. 

As  the  Senator  may  know,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  the  State  of  Israel  last 
December  as  part  of  a  tour  I  made  of 
several  Middle  Eastern  countries.  Upon 
my  return  I  prepared  a  report  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  entitled 
"War  or  Peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts with  respect  to  the  need  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  the  report  I  pointed  out  as 
strongly  as  I  could  the  desirability  of  the 
United  States  engaging  in  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  thought  that  both  of  the  great  pow- 
ers should  cease  arming  the  protagonists 
in  the  Middle  East  in  a  way,  in  my  judg- 
ment, which  may  end  up  in  war  in  that 
area  unless  something  is  done. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been,  in  a  sense,  the  aggressor  and 
the  power  which  has  done  so  much  to 
stir  up  trouble  in  that  area.  I  am  strong- 
ly of  the  view  that  our  friends,  the  Is- 
raelis, are  just  as  much  interested  in 
arms  control  and  disarmament  as  we  in 
this  country  purport  to  be. 

If  we  stand  firmly  against  General 
Nasser  and  other  Arab  countries  which 
have  made  it  their  objective  to  drive  Is- 
rael into  the  sea,  and  If  we  are  prepared 
to  conduct  meaningful  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  can  achieve  arms 
control  in  the  Middle  East  in  due  course 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  Israel  to 
devote  those  precious  resources,  which 
are  now  going  into  arms,  to  the  uses  of 
peace,  further  advancing  the  prosperity 
created  over  the  last  19  years  in  the  State 
of  Israel. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  speech. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

So  much  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  'Vietnam  that,  while  we  have  not 
turned  our  backs,  we  have  nevertheless 
not  been  cognizant  to  the  degree  that  we 
should  of  the  serious  problems  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 


portant, even  though  our  attention  Is 
called  to  the  very  serious  war  in  Vietnam, 
that  we  also  give  as  much  attention  as 
possible  to  the  Middle  East,  because  in 
that  area  there  is  potentially  another 
Vietnam. 

I  am  hopeful  that  careful  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  statement  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  made  on  this  occasion.  The  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  is  very  serious,  and 
ridden  with  tension,  a  fact  of  wliich  I 
was  thoroughly  aware  when  I  was  in  Is- 
rael. I  hope  that  we  can  devote  more  of 
our  time  to  the  Middle  East  and  avoid  a 
war  there.  This  can  certainly  be  done  if 
both  sides  will  do  what  they  can  to  see 
that  the  arms  race  is  stopped. 


ROY  CHAPIN  AND  AMERICAN  MO- 
TORS—ARTICLE IN  BUSINESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  8.  1967.  issue  of  Business  Week  had 
as  Its  cover  story  an  article  on  Roy  D. 
Chapin.  Jr..  and  the  American  Motors 
Corp..  which  he  heads. 

This  piece  is  an  honest  and  objective 
appraisal  of  the  serious  situation  con- 
fronting Roy  Chapin  and  American 
Motors. 

American  Motors  is  no  stranger  to 
prophecies  of  doom.  Professional  pessi- 
mists have  made  a  practice  of  "counting 
out"  American  Motors. 

But,  as  this  article  points  out  so  well, 
there  once  again  is  justification  for  real- 
istic, but  unrestrained,  optimism  at 
American  Motors. 

Chairman  Roy  Chapin  brings  all  the 
right  Detroit  credentials  to  the  monu- 
mental job  of  rescuing  American  Motors 
Corp. 

Business  Week  also  has  this  to  say 
about  American  Motors'  brilliant  new 
chairman : 

Chapin.  the  new  chief  executive  officer,  a 
slender  and  handsome  man,  Is  the  son  of 
one  of  Hudson  Motors'  founders  and  has 
held  a  wide  variety  of  auto  industry  Jobs 
since  graduating  from  Yale  in  1937.  As  head 
of  AMC's  foreign  operations,  he  boosted  the 
company's  overseas  sales  about  4^2  times  in 
six  years. 

Chapin  is  groping  for  a  way  back  to  AMC's 
previously  successful  formula  of  concen- 
trating on  narrow  segments  of  the  market  In 
which  the  Big  Three  are  slack. 

"Our  marketing  philosophy,"  he  says.  "Is 
to  be  different  from  our  competitors  in  ways 
that  make  sense,  either  in  product,  or  pric- 
ing, or  merchandising  approach,  or  all  three 
when  that  Is  possible." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Business  Week 
entitled  "Can  Roy  Chapin  Salvage 
AMC?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can   Roy  Chapin  Salvage  AMC? 

"The  only  certain  thing  you  can  say  about 
American  Motors  Corp.."  says  a  Wall  St. 
analyst,  "is  that  It'll  be  a  subject  for  study 
in  graduate  business  schools  for  the  next 
two  generations." 

In  what  light  will  AMC  be  studied?  As 
the  case  study  of  how  a  once-thriving  $1- 
billion  company  perished?  Or  as  a  model  of 
how  brilliant  management  rebuilt  a  busi- 
ness that  had  been  rapidly  going  downhill? 
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O'.er  the  next  year  or  so  a  new  team  of 
managers,  grimly  engaged  In  a  struggle  for 
corporate  survival,  will  determine  the  an- 
swer 

In  Just  two  years.  AMC  s  sales  fell  some 
20'  ,  to  »8"0  4-mnilon  in  fiscal  1966.  ending 
last  Sept  30  while  Its  earnings  were  blotted 
out  The  company  lost  »l2  6-mllllon  last 
year  and  M.o-mlUlon  Just  in  the  Oct -Dec 
quarter  of   ltf66 

AMCs  share  of  the  US.  auto  market  has 
steadily  declined  from  a  peak  of  6  4'',  In 
1960  to  an  estimated  2  8' '.  In  the  flrst  quarter 
of  1967  (Chart,  page  146 1  Moreover.  AMC 
U  ftghtlng  to  rebuild  Its  market  share  at  a 
time  when  the  total  marlcet  Is  contractmg 
Domestic  auto  output  dropped  8  '  In  1966, 
with  a  similar  reduction  expected  this  year. 
Projit  lag 

Stiff  competition  and  soaring  costs  shat- 
tered AMC's  capacity  to  make  a  profit  The 
company  suffered  a  pre-tax  loss  of  »8-m!mon 
m  the  last  qu:\rter  of  1966  compared  with 
a  pre-tax  prnht  of  $27-mllllon  In  the  banner 
first  quarter  of  1959- -two  periods  when  the 
rate   of    production    was    roughly    the    same 

Boiled  down  to  essentials.  AMC  s  most  Im- 
mediate problem  Is  this  With  the  company 
running  out  of  money.  It  now  must  borrow 
working  funds  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1966,  the 
balance  sheet  showed  that  current  liabilities 
exceeded  "quick"  assets — that  Is,  current 
assets  minus  Inventories — by  almost  883- 
milllon. 

AMC's  financial  condition  has  not  Im- 
proved since  then.  Short-term  loans  totaling 
•95-mlllion  .ire  due  at  the  end  of  next 
mJh'.h  For  the  time  being,  the  future  of 
American  Motors,  the  smallest  of  the  na- 
tions four  major  auto  makers,  is  apparently 
m  the  hands  of  creditors 

I      NEW    TE.AM    IN    TOWN 

■I  have  no  lU'oslons  about  the  dlfHcultles 
American  Motors  faces,"  says  Roy  D  Chapln, 
Jr     1  cover),    chairman    and   chief    executive 

Chapln.  51.  was  elevated  from  executive 
vice-president  three  months  ago  In  an  over- 
hau'.  of  the  too  command 

Pointing  to  his  company's  mercurial  rec- 
ord however,  Chapln  says  "Our  own  j>ast 
history  shows  how  dramatically  both  proe- 
pects  and  performance  can  change  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  with  Just  a  change  In 
emphasis  or  direction," 

On  Wall  Street,  the  consensus  13  that  AMC  s 
loans  will  be  extended  and  that  Chapln  will 
get  his  chance  "o  make  that  change  In  short 
AMC  s  future  will  be  returned  to  the  auto- 
buying   public 

Chapln  and  William  V,  Luneburg,  54,  who 
moved  up  from  a  group  vice-presidency  to 
become  president  m  .\MCs  managerial  re- 
shuffle, have  already  set  up  a  new  strategy 
cles.gned  to  reestablish  American  Motors  as 
a  •.  lable  auto  manufacture  Says  Chapln: 
-We  are  moving.  We  are  doing  something 
We  dont  need  to  sell  a  million  cars  to  have 
a  good  business  We  only  need  a  1  "n  climb 
ill  penetration — one  or  two  more  car  buyers 
out  of  100," 

It  worked  before 

To  get  them,  management  has  reverted  to 
the  strategy  of  AMC's  past  to  find  a  special 
niche  In  the  auto  market  overlo<;>ked  by 
General  Motors  Ford,  and  Chrysler  As  be- 
fore the  marketing  emphasis  will  be  on 
smaller  cars — on  the  exlstlns;  American  line 
and  on  a  new  line  of  specialty  cars.  The 
strategic  shift  reflects  a  belated  recognition 
that  AMC  lacks  the  resources  to  keep  on 
bucking  the  Big  Three  with  a  fuller  line  of 
cars 

The  new  'ack  began  In  February,  a  month 
after  Chapm  and  Luneburg  took  over  In  a 
bold  marketlns:  maneuver  that  took  Detroit 
bv  surprise  AMC  chopped  an  average  $200 
from  the  price  of  the  Rambler  American,  the 
company's  compact  car 

The  series  now  starts  at  an  advertised  de- 


livery price  of  $1,839  This  puts  the  American 
at  a  midpoint  In  the  $434  price  differential 
between  smaller  imports,  such  as  the  Volks- 
wagen, and  the  domestic  compacts.  Says 
Chapln  "We  have  made  a  major  move  Into 
a  new  gap  in  the  U  S  auto  market  "  To  re- 
cover some  of  the  costs  of  cutting  prices 
AMC  Is  emulating  foreign  producers  by  aban- 
doning annual  model  changeovers  for  the 
American, 

Bxgger  tales 

The  reaction  to  the  price  cuts  has  been 
favorable  so  far  Sales  of  the  American  in- 
creased 24  ;  In  a  month,  and  the  model  has 
grown  from  about  22  '  to  45  "  of  AMCs  sales 
mix 

Largely  because  of  the  increased  American 
volume,  the  company  made  Its  best  competi- 
tive showing  m  some  time  during  the  10  da>s 
ending  Mar  20  While  sales  for  the  Industry 
as  a  whole  were  down  19  4  .  from  last  year. 
AMC  showed  the  smallest  decline.  5  2  ;  Dur- 
ing the  first  20  days  of  March.  AMCs  market 
share  was  up  to  3  .  compared  to  a  meager 
2  4  V  in  the  same  period  In  January 

Some  industry  experts  believe  the  rise  in 
American  sales  may  be  what  one  man  calls 
a  Pyrrhic  victory"  Says  he  "They  may  be 
selling  the  cheaper  car  at  the  expense  of  the 
higher-priced,  higher-margin  end  of  their 
line,  thus  raising  their  break-even  point," 

sua.  AMC's  immediate  goal  Is  to  restore 
buyer  acceptance  of  Its  products  and  to 
boost  volume  The  goal:  annual  sales  for  the 
American  of  140,000.  nearly  double  last  year's 
rate  On  this  score,  at  least,  the  company  is 
gaining  ground. 

II     THE    CRVST.\L    BALL    CRACKS 

Few  companies  in  recent  decades  have 
risen  so  dramatically  or  fallen  so  swiftly  as 
AMC,  Born  in  1954  In  a  desperate  merger 
between  two  sick  companies,  Nash-Kelvl- 
nator  and  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co  ,  AMC  revo- 
lutionized the  U  S  auto  industry  with  Its 
Rambler  compact, 

George  Romney.  who  became  AMC's  presi- 
dent shortly  after  the  merger  shrewdly  as- 
sessed auto  market  trends  at  that  time.  Dis- 
tressed by  an  economic  decline  and  disen- 
chanted by  Detroit's  obsession  with  size.  fins, 
and  chrome,  car  buyers  were  becoming  In- 
creasingly receptive  to  the  concept  of  an 
'economy  "  car 

Romney  dropped  the  larger  models  from 
.\MC's  line  to  concentrate  on  the  smaller 
Rambler,  a  carryover  from  Nash's  stable  of 
cars  With  evan'gelUtic  fervor,  he  stumped 
the  country  to  sell  the  merits  of  AMC's 
smaller,  more  economical  autos. 
Peak  times 

By  1959,  American  Motors  was  earning  $60- 
mllllon,  or  $3,37  a  share — a  level  of  profits 
never  again  matched  Just  two  years  earlier, 
the  company  had  lost  $I1.8-mlllion  By  1960, 
sales  were  in  the  $1 -billion  class,  three  times 
the  volume  in  1957,  A  near-bankrupt  com- 
pany had  been  saved. 

Meantime.  Romney's  corporate  triumph 
had  catapulted  him  Into  a  new  career  in 
politics.  He  quit  in  1962  to  be  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan 

By  then  the  company's  dominance  m  small 
cars  was  t>eglnnlng  to  ebb.  For  one  thing, 
the  Big  Three  had  invaded  the  market  to 
compete  with  Rambler  More  significantly. 
the  public  was  becoming  less  captl-. ated  by 
the  economy  car  As  the  country  headed  into 
a  prolonged  economic  boom,  car  buyers  were 
ready  for  more  luxury  out  of  Detroit. 

AMC  had  made  a  serious  market  miscal- 
culation. It  had  failed  to  anticipate  the 
decline  in  the  compacts  popularity  ni- 
equlpped  for  the  new  trend  toward  posher 
cars,  AMC  was  unable  to  repeat  its  past 
success  in  latching  on  to  a  sector  of  the 
market  neglected  by  the  Big  Three. 
Lots  of  money 

"To  succeed  In  the  auto  business."  says 
an  Industry  analyse,  "you  need  an  unerring 


Judgment  about  future  tastes — that  Is,  a 
good  crystal  ball — and  a  lot  of  money,  Amer- 
ican Motors  guessed  wrong  and  did  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  catch  up  A  Ford 
can  have  a  debacle  like  the  Edsel  and  survive. 
An  American  Motors  could  not" 

In  the  late  1950a  AMC  had  shown  that  a 
small  auto  maker  could  prosper  by  being 
different  from  the  Big  Three  Now  its  response 
was  to  trail  after  the  others  with  the  same 
kind  of  product,  Roy  Abernethy.  who  suc- 
ceeded Romney  as  chief  executive  and  presi- 
dent, started  upgrading  AMC's  cars  He  put 
pizzazz  into  models  renowned  for  being  plain 
Jane.  Introduced  all  the  plush  options,  and 
broadened  AMC's  line 

But  the  company's  fortunes  continued  to 
sag  By  1965  earnings  were  down  to  the  lowest 
level  In  almost  a  decade. 

Matter  of  size 
Laments  an  AMC  executive:  If  a  small 
company  is  building  the  same  product  as  a 
larger  one,  the  public  figures  the  big  com- 
pany has  the  better  and  cheaper  product." 
"Perhaps  the  company  had  sold  Its  Initial 
image  as  the  builder  of  an  economy  car  too 
welt,"  says  an  industry   insider. 

Early  last  year  the  company  was  stunned 
when  Robert  B  Evans,  an  investor  who  re- 
gards himself  as  a  he.-iler  of  ailing  com- 
panies, bought  nearly  $2-mlUlon  of  AMC's 
stock  to  become  Its  largest  Individual  share- 
holder. Within  months  he  was  a  director, 
then  board  chairman  To  Evans,  recalling  the 
company's  spectacular  turnaround  almost  a 
decade  before,  AMC  shaped  up  as  an  alluring 
speculative  Investment. 

A  bigger  bite 
Evans,  who  had  made  a  mark  by  reha- 
bilitating several  small  comptanles  in  trou- 
ble, started  throwing  his  weight  around  In 
AMC  with  increasing  vigor.  '  In  AMC,"  says 
an  industry  observer,  however,  "Evans  bit  off 
more  than  he  could  chew." 

Despite  the  costly  Introduction  of  a  re- 
styled  1967  line,  sales  continued  to  plunge. 
The  early  harmony  between  Evans  and  Aber- 
nethy. who  had  remained  as  chief  executive, 
turned  Into  bitterness.  Six  months  after 
Evans  became  chairman.  AMC's  directors  de- 
cided that  fresh  leadership  was  needed, 
Abernethy  retired  and  Evans  stepped  out  as 
chairman,  though  both  remain  on  the  board, 
Chapln.  the  new  chief  executive  officer,  is  a 
longtime  friend  of  Evans,  A  slender  and  hand- 
some man,  Chapln.  is  the  son  of  one  of  Hud- 
son Motors'  founders  and  has  held  a  wide 
variety  of  auto  Industry  Jobs  since  graduat- 
ing from  Yale  in  1937  As  head  of  AMC's  for- 
eign operations,  he  boosted  the  company's 
overseas  sales  about  4'2  times  in  six  years. 

in,     HOW     TO     BE     DIIFERENT 

Chapln  Is  groping  for  a  way  back  to  AMC's 
previously  successful  formula  of  concentrat- 
ing on  narrow  segments  of  the  market  In 
which  the  Big  Three  are  slack, 

"Our  marketing  philosophy."  he  says  "Is  to 
be  different  from  our  comjietltors  In  ways 
that  make  sense,  either  In  product,  or  pric- 
ing, or  merchandising  approach,  or  all  three 
when  that  is  possible," 

The  price  cuts  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  annual  model  changeover  clearly  sets  the 
Rambler  American  apart  from  other  dome.<;- 
tlc  compacts,  Chapln's  move  was  in  response 
to  a  significant  trend:  As  the  price  differen- 
tial between  small  imports  and  domestic 
compacts  widened  from  $251  In  1962  to  $434 
this  year,  sales  of  imports  rose,  those  of  U,S  - 
made  compacts  declined.  In  the  1950s  .\MC 
took  advantage  of  a  size  gap.  Now  It  is  ex- 
ploiting a  price  gap. 

The  other  lines 
While  the  price  cut  has  made  the  American 
"different."  the  company's  two  other  car  lines 
are  still  directly  competitive  with  the  Big 
Three's  entries  In  the  Intermediate  class,  cars 
from  197  in,  to  207  In,  In  length  The  Rambler 
Rebel    (formerly    Classic!    Is    at    the    lower- 


priced  end  of  the  line,  competing  against 
Fords  Fairlane,  the  Plymouth  Belvedere. 
Dodge  Coronet,  and  Chevrolet's  Chevelle;  the 
AMC  Ambassador  Is  at  the  upper  end, 
matched  ag.imst  Oldsmobile's  F-85.  the 
Buick  Special,  and  Pontiac's  Tempest, 

A  heavy  Investment  in  retooling  for  this 
year  s  models  has  virtually  locked  AMC  Into 
continuing  the  compel. tion  Indeed,  some 
face-lifting,  in  line  with  ,?tandard  Industry 
practice,  is  planned  fir  1968 

Chapln  says  that  the  Rebel  and  Ambassa- 
dor "will  reffect  our  basic  philosophy  of  dis- 
tinction and  difference,  but  it  will  develop 
in  another  direction"  How  this  will  be  done 
is  not  yet  clear.  But  it  will  take  great  skill, 
lest  .^MC  appear  to  be  riding  two  horses  in 
opposite  directions — an  image  the  company 
has  unhappily  borne  of  late, 

Fastback 
Brand-new  models  are  also  in  the  works, 
AMC  will  introduce  two  new  specialty  cars 
during  the  1968  model  year.  Both  will  be 
versions  of  the  AMX  experimental  fastback 
sportscar  exhibited  Ki.st  summer  One.  cur- 
rently called  J.ivelin.  will  make  its  debut  this 
fall  The  other,  the  AMX.  will  appear  a  bit 
later  Both  will  be  considerablv  less  than 
200  In   long. 

These  cars  will  give  AMC  a  shot  at  youth 
appeal  an  ini,'redient  the  company  has  been 
missing  in  recent  years,  S.ivs  one  auto  execu- 
tive: "Young  people  don't  buy  all  the  cars, 
but  most  people  seem  to  buy  what  they 
approve  of  " 

Also  under  study  Is  a  sub-compact  based 
on  a  prototype  called  Cavalier,  which  features 
interchange.ible  fender-,  panels,  and  other 
parts  No  decision  has  yet  been  made  to  pro- 
duce the  car  If  the  highly-promoted,  cut- 
price  American  Is  a  big  hit  in  the  under- 
$2  000  bracket,  a  new  subcompact  may  not 
be  needed 

Whatever  Its  product  or  marketing  strat- 
egy In  the  future,  American  Motors  will 
suck  to  the  segment  of  the  market  below 
the  standards,  a  segment  that  accounted 
for  48' r  of  auto  sales  last  year, 
Tuo  r.'nd.-. 
In  the  last  half  decade,  there  have  been 
two  main  currents  In  this  part  of  the  mar- 
ket. First,  imports  have  risen  sharplv — from 
386.000  in  19(53  to  658,000  last  year,  "a  surge 
strongly  influenced  by  their  under-$2.000 
pricing.  The  other  trend  has  been  the  move- 
ment from  plain  compacts  to  flashier,  larger 
Intermediates  and  to  the  small  specialty  car 
of  the  Mustang  type 

Both  trends  show  that  the  public  has  not 
completely  forsaken  its  love  affair  with 
smaller  cars  that  bloomed  when  Rambler 
flrst  made  Its  big  splash,  although  tastes  on 
price  and  packaging  have  obviously  changed. 
The  future  of  cars  below  the  standards 
rests  in  part  on  circumstances  that  Chapln 
thinks  bode  well  for  AMC,  Traffic  congestion 
r.nd  parking  problenis  are  growing.  The  num- 
ber of  women  drivers  is  rising.  The  suburbs 
continue  to  expand.  And  the  multi-car  fam- 
ily is  becoming  more  commonplace,  reducing 
the  need  for  an  all-purpose  car.  More  than 
75';  of  the  owners  o:  imported  cars,  for 
example,  own  two  or  morL»  cars, 

IV,    ALTIRMATIVES  OF  TROL'BLE 

What  If  Chapin's  str.ueglc  changes  fall  to 
stem  AMC's  dangerous  decline? 

One  alternative  would  be  to  withdraw 
from  the  auto  business  There  is  the  obvious 
parallel  with  Studebaker,  which  dropped  out 
of  domestic  auto  making  nearly  three  years 
ago. 

Unlike  AMC.  however.  Studebaker  had 
many  other  product  lines  on  which  to  fall 
back.  Before  it  halted  auto  production, 
Studebaker  had  engaged  in  a  systematic  ef- 
fort to  diversify.  It  moved  Into  appliances, 
power  plants,  oil  additives,  miscellaneous 
types  of  machinery,  even  into  metal  tire 
."Studs. 

Successfully    retreating    to    these    smaller 


ventures  and  taking  advantage  of  its  tax 
losses,  Studebaker  has  become  a  prosperous 
company. 

Appliances 

AMC  is  not  as  diversified.  It  has  a  wholly- 
owned  consumer  financing  subsidiary.  Re- 
disco,  and  the  Kelvinator  appliances.  The 
latter  accounts  for  no  more  than  15' .  of 
AMC  sales. 

Before  the  Rambler  caught  on  big.  it  was 
Kelvinator  that  held  the  new  company  to- 
gether. Though  Chapln  claims  that  Kelvin- 
ator is  still  "a  good  healthy  business."  in- 
dustry sources  say  it  has  slipped  badly  In 
recent  years.  Moreover.  Chapln  concedes  that 
there  is  "not  the  breadth  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity In  appliances  that  there  Is  in  autos." 

Another  alternative  for  AMC  would  be 
merger.  AMC's  top  brass  says  that  "if  any 
possibilities  are  presented  they  will  be  ex- 
plored." Two  fast-growing  conglomerate  com- 
panies, Litton  Industries  and  Llng-Temco- 
Vought,  Inc.,  have  recently  figured  in  merger 
speculation  wtlh  AMC,  But  no  merger  deals 
appear  Imminent. 

Tax  dowry 

With  its  Increasing  deficits.  AMC  stands 
out  as  a  corporate  bride  with  a  tax-loss  dowry. 
If  the  company  continues  on  its  present 
downward  course,  these  losses  w^U  become 
even  more  of  a  lure  for  a  management  skilled 
in  the  carrying  forward  of  tax  losses. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  specter  of  foreclosure — 
and  liquldation^by  the  24  banks  whose  loans 
to  AMC  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  its 
property  and  a  pledge  on  its  stock.  Such 
drastic  action  would  be  unprecedented  in 
recent  years  for  a  producer  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts as  large  as  AMC. 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  foreclosure  and 
liquidation  fears  are  probably  premature,  as 
Chapln  struggles  mightily  to  prevail  In  the 
auto  business.  To  AMC  veterans,  it's  the 
mld-"50s  all  over  again.  "We  had  many  more 
mock  burials  than  now,"  says  one  man 
stoutly.  "But  we  made  it  then  and  we'll  make 
It  now." 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  URGES 
CAUTION  IN  OIL  SHALE  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  papers,  highlighted  the  fine  work 
that  Senator  Hart's  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  doing  on  the  oil  shale 
question.  The  Hart  subcommittee  is  pres- 
ently looking  into  the  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Government  in  ex- 
ploiting extraordinarily  valuable  shale 
lands  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  'Wyoming. 

The  Hart  subcommittee  wants  to  make 
sure  that  "competition  is  a  major  con- 
sideration in  disposal  of  the  oil."  I  think 
we  all  agree  with  this  objective.  As  Sena- 
tor Hart  has  said,  any  plan  for  shale 
land  leasing  which  gave  a  few  big  oil 
companies  already  controlling  much  of 
the  world's  production  an  inside  track 
would  not  be  acceptable. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Government  must  move  cautiously  in 
developing  these  lands.  A  great  deal  of 
money  is  involved.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  another  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rights   of  Public   an   Issue   in   On.   Shale 
Development 

A  senate  subcommittee  recently  held  hear- 
ings on  Interior  Secretary  Udall's  program 


to  begin  exploitation  of  federal  oil  shale 
holdings.  A  presidential  order  of  1930  forbade 
leasing  the  shale  lands  until  oil  recovery 
from  them  became  commercially  feasible 
and  national  interests  could  be  protected. 
The  resource  is  vast  and  its  value  only 
guessed  at. 

Shale  is  a  brown  rock  from  which  oil 
comparable  to  crude  oil  from  wells  can  be 
produced.  There  are  more  than  16.000  square 
miles  of  shale  deposits  In  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming,  about  85  ^r    publiclv  held. 

Udall  suggests  more  than  2.000  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  as  a  potential,  about  70  times  as 
much  as  liquid  domestic  reservers.  One  fed- 
eral estimate  puts  the  monev  value  at  $300 
billion.  Others  go  higher. 

Udall  proposes  clearing  up  of  all  title  ques- 
tions, and  permitting  some  exchanges  of 
private  and  public  lands  of  equal  value  to 
permit  efficient  commercial  operations.  He 
also  hopes  the  atomic  energy  commission  can 
find  ways  of  extracting  oil  underground  that 
will  leave  no  surface  waste  to  mar  land- 
scapes. He  wants  federal  funds  for  some 
research. 

The  controversial  issue  involves  the  com- 
mercial leases  of  small  experimental  parcels 
so  that  economical  methods  of  oil  extraction 
may  be  developed. 

Sen,  Hart  (D-Mlch,)  has  said  that  his 
subcommittee  wants  to  "put  the  general  sub- 
ject in  the  spotlight  to  make  siu-e  that  com- 
petition is  a  major  consideration  in  disposal 
of  the  oil."  Any  plan  which  gave  an  inside 
track  to  a  few  big  companies  that  already 
control  much  of  the  world's  oil  production 
would  not  be  acceptable,  he  declared. 

Certainly  the  government  must  move  care- 
fully to  make  certain  that  the  goal  of  its 
long  effort  in  controlling  the  shale — the  pro- 
tection of  public  interest — is  assured.  The 
Teapot  Dome  oil  scandal  of  the  Harding 
administration  cannot  be  forgotten. 


LUCY  WEBER,  VOLUNTEER  TEACH- 
ER IN  PROJECT  HEADSTART 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  special  educa- 
tional help  is  needed  for  preschool  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  This  Is 
just  one  aspect  of  Project  Headstart.  An 
excellent  article  in  the  Milwaukee  Joui'- 
nal  of  April  9  commends  the  work  of  a 
young  woman  who  is  doing  a  wonderful 
job  in  that  program. 

The  young  woman  is  Lucy  Weber,  21, 
a  Milwaukeean,  who  Is  serving  as  a 
VISTA  volunteer  teacher  imder  Project 
Headstart.  Her  class  of  30  children  Is  in 
one  of  Chicago's  worst  poverty  areas. 
The  excellent  job  she  is  doing  promises 
the  children  a  chance  to  overcome  their 
educational  disadvantages. 

I  think  Miss  Weber  deserves  our  ap- 
preciation. She  is  a  tribute  to  our  coun- 
try's character  as  well  as  to  Project 
Headstart.  Like  all  VISTA  volunteers. 
Miss  Weber  receives  ver>-  little  financial 
compensation  for  her  valuable  work.  Her 
reward — satisfaction  in  a  job  well  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lucy  Weber  is  a  Milwaukeean  who  has 
worked  hard  all  her  life  to  get  what  she 
wanted.  Now.  she  is  working  just  as  hard  to 
give  children  in  one  of  Chicago's  worst  pov- 
erty areas  the  chance  to  overcome  deprived 
backgrounds. 

Miss  Weber,  2L  Is  a  VISTA  worker  (Vol- 
unteer in  Service  to  America),  serving  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Head  Start  program  on  Chi- 
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cago-3   north   side    Like   all   VISTA  workers, 
she  U  paid  «50  a  month  plus  living  expenses. 

When  she  lived  with  her  parents  at  334  Vt . 
Scott  St  Lucv  Weber  worked  to  help  pay 
her  way  through  South  Division  high  school 
and  later,  through  Mount  Mary  college.  She 
lolned  VISTA  "to  take  an  active  part  In  tue 
war  on  poverty  and  come  to  a  decision  about 
what  U>  do  with  my  life."  ^,     .,   „ 

\fter  nearlv  a  year  of  t«achlng  at  the  Mon- 
trose Urban  Progress  center,  that  decision 
will  come  more  easily- 

If  r  weren  t  for  Lucy  Weber,  the  30  chil- 
dren who  meet  with  her  In  two  classes  each 
dav  would  probtibly  have  no  t«acher 

The  children  are  miistly  4  year  olds  who 
talk  m  dialect  of  the  Kentucky.  West  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  hill  country.  Their  parents 
have  mii?rate<l  to  Chicago  from  Appalachln. 
but  a  lack  of  jobs  for  unskilled  under  edu- 
cated laborers  has  created  a  problem  which 
Is    transmitted    down    to    the    children. 

T  didn't  know  as  much  ab<-.ut  teaching  as 
I  thought  I  did."  Miss  Weber  admits  •Some 
of  thf  kids  are  quite  well  adjusted  and  pre- 
sent no  problem,  but  many  are  emotionally 
disturbed  and  most  have  either  had  too  much 
dlsclpKne  in  the  home  or  none  at  oil  " 

Miss  Weber  Is  credited  by  her  supervisors 
with  dr.iwlng  out  children  who  have  been 
withdrawn    and    silent. 

The  objective  of  the  program  Is  to  give 
the  children  exposure  to  booics.  music  f.nd 
creative  play  activities  that  they  might  not 
get  m  the  home. 

Occ  isi  .nallv.  Miss  Weber  takes  her  group 
on  a  'rip  to  the  zoo  or  aquarium,  but  most 
of  the  time  I.-  ^pent  in  story  telling,  conver- 
sation and  rhythm  games  ^     ^     ^  , 

Each  worker  lives  in  the  neighborhood  In 
which  "She  works,  and  Lucy  Weber  Is  no  ex- 
ception The  people  In  her  building  have 
taken  a  great  liking  to  the  girl  from  Mil- 
waukee The  apartment,  furnished  by  Lucy 
tuid  her  roommate  with  things  from  second- 
hand stores,  is  often  visited  by  people  of  the 

"Clifton  St.  where  I  Uve.  is  not  a  pleasant 
pi  ice  •  Miss  Weber  said.  'The  drinking  and 
rowd'ness  .ire  frightening  and  depressing  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  what  I'm  doing  here. 
But  when  I'm  with  the  kids,  I  know.  I've 
learned  to  care  about  them  ' 

Though  she  says  she  probably  won't  con- 
tinue with  -he  same  age  group.  Lucy  Weber 
has  made  her  decision 

She  wants  to  make  a  career  of  teaching. 

Though  the  nights  are  sometmies  depress- 
ing in  the  Clifton  it  area  where  Lucy  Weber 
Uve<  she  and  her  roommate  have  furnished 
their  apartment  i  right  i  with  Inexpensive 
things  from  secondhand  stores,  and  they  And 
It  ,-omforUble  AJid  depression  quickly  van- 
ishes the  next  day.  squeezed  out  by  a  hug 
from  rne  of  Lucys  students  The  hoiu-s  are 
long  for  a  VISTA  worker  and  the  wagea  are 
very  low.  But  Lucy  Weber  is  only  making  a 
small  dent  In  the  amount  of  love  and  under- 
st.»nding  th.it  :<^d%  tci  be  dispensed. 


OEO— THE  OPPORTUMT\'  PRO- 
GRAM NOT  THE  H.\N'DOUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  there 
Is  all  too  common  a  criticism  of  the  war 
on  poverty  as  a  -handout"  operation. 
This  criticism  Is  not  ju.st  unfair.  It  is 
wron«.  absolutely  and  totally  wrong.  It 
can  only  he  based  on  a  total  ignorance 
of  what  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity does  and  does  not  do. 

Unfortunately,  even  as  able  and  com- 
petent a  newspaper  as  the  New  York 
Times  has  fallen  into  this  serious  error. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  not  a  substitute  for  welfare  It  offers 
no  money  for  doing  nothing. 

It  not  only  does  not  sub.sldlze  Idleness. 


it  is  exactly  the  opposite.  It  offers  an 
opportunity  to  develop  skills  to  learn. 
Learning  is  always  difficult,  but  for  the 
dropout,  the  slum  child,  the  man  or 
woman  with  Uttle  or  no  schooling,  it  can 
be  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  cruel 

And  yet.  with  OEO.  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  beginning  to  take  advanUge 
of  this  road,  the  hard  tough  road  of  per- 
sonal effort  to  move  ahead. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
Sargent  Shriver.  Director  of  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  answers  those 
^ho — through  ignorance — condemn  this 
program  as  a  handout. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Shilver  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Aid  to  Poor 

To  the  EDrroR: 

Your  May  10  editorial  "Early  Battle  Fa- 
tigue" seriously  misrepresents  both  the  facta 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  urge  you  to  clarify  such  mistreatments  aa 
early  as  possible  in  the  Interest  of  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  this  effort. 

You  say  tliat  '■  -  •  tht  touted  crusade 
ag.Ainst  poverty  basically  represents  a  series — 
dUgulsed  and  undisguised  welfare  hand- 
outs .  .  "  This  is  not  so  No  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  program  is  a  handout. 
Not  He«d  Start  Not  Upward  Bound  Not  Job 
Corps.  Not  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Not 
Foster  GrandparenU.  Not  Legal  Services  Not 
Health  Services  Not  VlsU.  Not  Community 
Action 

Every  OEO  program  gives  new  oppor- 
tunity rather  than  a  welfare  check.  Job 
training,  justice,  health,  education— the  real 
deprivation  afflicting  America's  poor.  Neither 
President  Johnson  nor  I  claim  OEO.  pro- 
grams are  panaceas  The  President  said  this 
week.  The  war  on  poverty  is  not  fought  on 
any  single,  simple  battlefield  and  It  will  not 
be  won  in  a  generation  There  are  too  many 
enemies:  lack  of  Jobs,  bad  housing,  poor 
schools,  lack  of  skUls,  discrimination.  That 
is  the  vicious  circle  we  must  break  " 

As  the  President  said,  "we  are  staying  for 
the  long  pull  '•  There  Is  no  battle  fatigue  In 
OEO  I  believe  The  Times  has  a  serious 
responsibility  to  clarify  the  fact  that  O  E  O.'s 
innovative  programs  represent  a  hand  up — 
not  a  handout — a  new  and  better  way  of 
equalizing  opportunity  for  America's  poor. 
Saroent   SHRrVER. 

Director. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Washington,   May   10.  1967. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  inserting 
Sargent  Shi'iver's  letter  in  the  Record. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. Manpower,  and  Poverty.  I  have 
just  returned  from  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia where  the  subcommittee  has  been 
holding  comprehensive  hearings  on  the 
problems  of  the  poverty  program  in  gen- 
eral, and  amendments  suggested  by  the 
administration  to  the  bill  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  I  Icnow 
enough  about  the  poverty  program  to  be 
able  to  assure  my  good  friend  from  Wis- 
consin that  everything  he  has  said  this 
morning  on  the  subject  is  absolutely  100 
percent  correct. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  no  man  in  the 
Senate  who  knows  more  about  the  pov- 
erty program  than  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  chaimian  of 
the  subcommittet^  which  has  conducted 
very  thorough,  comprehensive,  nation- 
wide, and  on-the-spot  investigations. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORTS CRTTICAL  OF  THE  SST 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  FMday,  in  its  weekly 
column,  'Washington  Wire,"  noted  that 
some  economic  analyses  conducted  for 
the  Federal  Government  by  outside  firms 
were  critical  of  the  supersonic  transport 
project,  and  have  been  held  back  for  the 
5  months  since  they  were  completed  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

It  is  very  likely  that  these  reports  deal 
with  such  questions  as  the  SST  s  impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments,  for  example. 
One  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by 
advocates  of  the  SST  has  been  that  its 
favorable  imi)act  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  likely  to  be  of  such  maanitudo. 
It  would  be  foolhardy  for  us  not  to  go 
ahead  with  SST  development. 

This  argument  has  never  been  docu- 
mented to  my  satisfaction  In  fact,  at 
least  one  verv  able  economist.  Dr.  Stephen 
Enke.  warns  that  the  SST  could  very 
well  have  a  negative  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments  if  one  takes  into  account 
the  increased  U.S.  tourist  spending 
abroad  that  would  result,  and  alio  the 
reduction  in  the  market  abroad  for  our 
sub-sonic  aircraft.  Dr.  Enke  has  v.orked 
for  the  Rand  Corp  ,  the  Institute  of  De- 
fense Analysis,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  applying  the  techniques  of  cost- 
effectiveness  analysis.  I  inserted  Dr. 
Enkes  SST  analysis,  which  was  made  in 
a  speech  to  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation, in  the  March  1,  1967,  Con- 
cression'.\l  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair'.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^fnt  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  both  sides  of 
the  SST  stoiT-  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  stakes  are  so  large.  The  even- 
tual cost  of  tills  project  to  the  American 
taxpayer  may  go  as  high  as  S4  billion. 
It  would  be  unforcivable  to  commit  .so 
much  of  our  re.sourccs  blindly.  The  tax- 
payer must  be  allowed  to  hear  both  the 
negative  as  well  as  the  postive  argu- 
ments. And  surely,  there  should  be  no 
question  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  hear 
the  arguments  and  conclusions  made  In 
analvsis  financed  by  public  funds,  as  the 
reports  being  held  back  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tran.sportation  were. 


WALI.  STREET  JOURNAL  CRITICIZES 

BIG  OILS  GREED 

Mr.  PROX\nRE.   Mr.  President,  last 

Frldav,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  sharply 

criticized  big  oil  for  continuing  to  press 


for  sharper  import  controls.  By  thus  pro- 
tecting domestic  markets  oil  producers 
can  continue  to  charge  what  the  market 
will  bear  without  fear  of  competition 
from  lower  priced  imports. 

The  Journal  also  commented  on  the 
anachronism  of  a  27i2-Percent  deple- 
tion allowance  for  the  oil  giants.  As  the 
Journal  pointed  out.  the  allowance  was 
initiated  at  a  time  when  the  corporate 
tax  rate  wa.";  only  about  13  percent — one- 
fourth  of  the  present  level.  With  Increas- 
ing taxes  the  depletion  allowance,  of 
course,  grew  in  dollar  value  since  it  re- 
mained at  a  hiph  27 '^  percent.  At  the 
present  time,  all  depletion  allowances, 
including  allowances  for  such  items  as 
sand  and  clam  .shells,  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $4  billion  a  year  in  tax 
losses. 

The  editorial  sums  up  by  saying  that 
continued  pressure  by  oil  producers  for 
special  privilege  legislation  may  result  in 
a  deci.--ion  by  Congre.ss  that  the  producers 
have  depicted  their  logic.  As  one  who  has 
fought  hard  for  depletion  limitation  leg- 
islation. I  am  delighted  to  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record.  The  fact  that  it 
appears  in  a  newspaper  that  is  highly 
respected  by  the  business  community  and 
which  many  consider  to  be  a  spokesman 
for  the  bu.'^ine.ss  community  is  especially 
significant.  It  speaks  well,  not  only  for 
the  obicKTtivity  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, but  also  should  put  big  oil  on  notice 
that  their  ride  on  the  gravy  train  can- 
not last  forever, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depleted  Logic 

The  oil  depletion  allowance,  that  perennial 
target  of  Congressional  tax  "loophole" 
closers.  Is  under  desultory  fire  again.  Noth- 
ing Is  likely  to  happen  to  it  at  any  time 
soon,  but  the  actions  of  the  oil  Industry 
eventually  could  change  that  outlook. 

Under  the  allowance  an  oil  well  owner  can 
deduct  from  t.ix.ible  income  27'2'~c  ot  the 
value  of  the  oil  he  produces  each  year.  In 
theory,  at  least,  he  Is  depleting  the  oil  under- 
ground, and  the  allowance  Is  supposed  to 
encourage  him  to  hunt  for  new  wells. 

Over  the  years,  not  surprisingly,  a  number 
of  other  industries  have  gotten  Into  the  act. 
At  present  depletion  allowances  are  granted 
on,  among  other  things,  sand,  clay,  salt  and 
even  oyster  and  clam  shells.  All  told,  de- 
pletion allowances  reduce  Federal  revenue 
by  an  estimated  $4  billion  a  year. 

One  reason  that  figure  Is  so  high  now  Is 
of  course  that  tax  rates  are  so  high.  When 
the  oil  allowance  was  instituted  four  decades 
ago,  the  corporate  tax  rate  was  13 '"c,  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  present  level.  Pe- 
troleum producers  thus  get  a  great  deal  more 
o.Tlclal  encouragement  to  go  oU-huntlng  than 
they  once  did. 

The  size  of  the  tax  Inducement,  however, 
obviously  hasn't  satisfied  them.  Several  years 
ago  domestic  oil  firms  persuaded  the  Govern- 
ment to  slap  quotas  on  imported  oil,  which 
happened  to  be  cheaper  than  the  U.S. -pro- 
duced variety;  the  move  was  needed,  they 
argued,  to  further  spur  domestic  oil  explora- 
tion. Now  some  of  them  want  to  tighten 
quotas  even  more. 

With  the  Government  handing  out  sub- 
sidies to  so  many  on  so  lavish  a  scale,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  single  out  one  group  of 
beneficiaries  for  attack.  Yet  If  oil  firms  go  on 
asking  for  more  and  ever  more,  Congress 
sooner  or  later  may  decide  they've  depleted 
their  arguments  of  logic. 


THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  URGES 
SENATE  RATIFICATION  OF  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— 
LXXI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  as  one 
who  has  urged  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  Forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery,  I  am  gratified  by 
the  broad  body  of  support  for  ratifica- 
tion emerging  in  our  Nation, 

The  Charlotte,  N.C,  Observer,  in  a 
factual  and  hard-hitting  editorial,  has 
forcefully  advocated  Senate  ratification 
of  these  four  conventions. 

The  Observer  points  out  quite  clearly 
that  none  of  the  universal  standards 
established  by  these  treaties  is  even  as 
high  as  the  requirements  Americans 
have  established  for  themselves  through 
their  own  Federal  and  State  laws. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph,  the  Ob- 
server states  the  case  for  Senate  ratifi- 
cation with  great  clarity : 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  a  clear  obligation  to 
assert  formally  and  firmly  this  nation's  lead- 
ership and  moral  force  In  behalf  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  It  has  delayed 
at  a  high  moral  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  entitled  "Senate  Should 
Ratify  U.N.  Pacts"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Should  Ratify  U.N.  Pacts 

Failure  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  any  of 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  conventions  having 
to  do  with  abolition  of  slavery,  equal  rights 
for  women  and  abolition  of  genocide  puts 
American  spokesmen  In  tight  diplomatic 
spots  and  puts  this  country  In  some  rather 
strange  company. 

The  only  nations  that  have  failed  to  ratify 
any  of  the  U.N.  proposals  are  Bolivia,  Kenya, 
the  Maldives,  Paraguay,  Singapore,  Spain, 
Togo,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Yemen — 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  early  as  1953,  efforts  to  win  approval 
from  the  Senate  for  these  statements  of 
human  rights  ran  into  political  trouble, 
notably  from  Sen.  John  W.  Brlcker.  And  the 
Elsenhower  administration  yielded  rather 
quickly.  President  Kennedy  re-opened  the 
question  In  1963,  but  It  hasn't  been  an- 
swered yet. 

Wednesday  In  Washington,  before  a  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee,  Char- 
lotte attorney  Maurice  A.  Welnsteln  advo- 
cated approval  of  the  women's  rights  pro- 
posals and  other  related  conventions.  He 
sf>oke  as  chairman  of  the  International 
Council  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  Said  Welnsteln: 

"We  can  no  longer  rely  only  upon  declara- 
tions, persuasion  and  education,  all  of  which 
are  noble  and  good,  but  all  too  much  are 
expressions  of  pious  hopes  .  .  .  The  time  has 
long  arrived  for  us  to  enter  into  binding 
conventions  to  respect  the  dignity  of  man." 

Senators  concerned  about  the  force  of  a 
treaty  and  the  possible  supplanting  of  fed- 
eral or  state  laws  by  an  International  treaty 
forget  that  none  of  the  standards  In  the  con- 
ventions set  higher  requirements  than  do 
present  U.S.  laws  on  equality  and  civil 
rights. 

The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  would  entitle  women  to  vote  on 
terms  equal  with  men  and  to  hold  public 
office  on  equal  terms. 

The  Supplementary  Slave  Convention  (the 
U.S.  has  supported  a  1926  convention  all 
these  years)    binds   a  nation  to  take   "all 


practicable  and  necessary  legislative  and 
other  measures"  to  abolish  "debt  bondage, 
serfdom,  and  Institutional  practice  whereby 
a  woman  without  the  right  to  refuse  Is  given 
In  marriage  on  payment  of  a  considera- 
tion ..." 

The  Forced  Labor  Convention  would  have 
the  U.S.  agree  o  to  use  forced  labor  as 
a  means  of  political  coercion  or  as  a  means 
of  religious  or  racial  discrimination. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  not  under  im- 
mediate convention,  outlaws  mass  racial  or 
religious  murder. 

Support  comes  from  groups  ranging  from 
B'nal  B'rith  for  wiiich  Charlottean  Weln- 
steln speaks  so  well,  to  the  Woman's  Division 
of  Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Division  of  Christian  Social 
Concern  of  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, the  National  Council  of  Young  Men's 
Cliristian  Associations  and  others. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  a  clear  obligation  to 
assert,  formally  and  firmly,  this  nation's 
leadership  and  moral  force  in  behalf  of  hu- 
man rights  throughout  the  world.  It  has 
delayed  at  a  high  moral  price. 


HUD    ENDORSES    TRUTH    IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  endorsed  S,  5, 
the  truth  in  lending  bill.  The  Department 
ad\ises  that  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  S.  5  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  President, 

The  Department  further  noted  that  it 
had  consistently  supported  the  objectives 
of  the  truth-in-lending  legislation  and 
has  already  adopted  such  procedures  in 
connection  with  FHA  programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who  fear 
enactment  of  this  bill  might  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  housing  industry. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  finance  charges  for  a  home 
mortgage  might  even  retard  home  sales. 
As  the  agency  with  the  most  expertise  in 
the  field  of  housing,  it  is  encouraging  to 
learn  that  the  HUD  report  contains  no 
indication  of  this  possibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  HUD  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  19, 1967. 
Subject:  S.  5,  90th  Congress  (Senator  Prox- 

mire,  et  al) . 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  S.  5,  a  bill  "To  assist  In  the 
promotion  of  economic  stabilization  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in 
connection  with  extensions  of  credit." 

The  bill  would  require  any  person  or  orga- 
nization engaged  In  the  business  of  extend- 
ing credit  to  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom 
credit  Is  extended,  prior  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  transaction,  a  written  statement 
setting  forth  certain  details  of  the  transac- 
tion, including  the  charges.  Individually 
Itemized,  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  credit  Is  extended.  The  state- 
ment would  also  Include  the  finance  charge 
to  be  paid,  set  forth  both  In  dollars  and 
cents  and  as  an  annual  percentage  rate  to  be 
computed  In  accordance  with  the  formula 
prescribed  In  the  bill. 
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The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Resene  System  would  be  directed  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  blU.  Credit  transac- 
tions involving  extensions  of  credit  to  busi- 
ness firms  and  governments  would  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  In 
addition  to  transactions  governed  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Civil 
and  criminal  penalties  would  be  prescribed 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devel-'pment  has  consistently  supported  the 
objec'.i-.es  of  'Truth  in  Lending"  legisla- 
tion .ind  has  already  adopted  procedures  in 
conr.e'-tirin  with  the  FHA  mortgage  and  loan 
Insur.ince  programs  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill 

W?  understand  that  customary  closing 
charges  whlrh  are  collected  In  a  housing 
mcrtciije  loan  trvmsactlon  would  not  be  in- 
cluded In  the  ciimputation  of  the  total 
financing  charges  required  by  section  3  of 
the  bi".:  If  this  13  not  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bin.  section  3  should  be  expanded 
to  differentiate  more  clearly  between  per- 
sonal loans  involving  Installment  credit  and 
housing  mortgage  loans. 

You  are  advised  that  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion   along    the    lines    of   S.    5    would    be    in 
accord  with  the  Presidents  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C  Weaver. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  COOPER 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  Pre.^ider.t.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
YofNT,  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr  Allott).  have  obtained  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  after  the  conclusion 
of  tl'.e  morning  hour,  m  that  order 

I  ask  unanimous  cor.sent  that  I  be 
recoijnized  to  speak  for  20  minutes  on 
the  subiect  of  Vietnam,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr    AllottI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  have 
several  insertions  to  make  in  the  Record. 
and  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  proceed  not  in  excess  of 
10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  rirdered 


THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIAS  GUN  CONTROL  ORDINANCE 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  there  has 
been  a  Kooct  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  effectivcnes-  of  Philadelphia's  gun 
control  ordinance  Not  Ion?  ago  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  cfScial  organ  of  the 
National  R.fle  Association  of  America 
under  the  title,  Why  Philadelphia's 
•Wonder  LaW  on  Guns  Doesn't  Work  ' 

In  order  to  present  the  other  side  of 
the  artrument,  with  which  I  happen  to 
agree.  I  ask  ananimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Satur- 
day Review  cf  April  22.  1967.  entitled, 
"The  Philadelphia  Story  Do  Gun  Con- 
trol Laws  Really  Work''  ' 

May  I  suggest  that  Philadelphia's  gun 
control  law  does  work  I  hope  it  will  be 
followed  by  many  other  local  govern- 
ments 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

The  Philadelphia  Story— Do  Gtr>f  Control 
U^ws  Really  Work^ — One  of  the  Nations 
Oldest  Cities  Adopts  a  Modern  Fircarsis 
Ordinance  and  Explores  Some  Myths 

(By  Carl  B.iScal) 
During  the  long  hot  summer  of  1964.  an 
orgy  of  shootings  took  place  in  Philadelphia 
that  would  have  put  Dodge  City  to  shame, 
and  certainly  belled  the  venerable  reputation 
of  Americas  first  metropolis  as  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  In  one  of  the  city's  taprooms, 
two  bibulous  brothers  created  a  disturbance 
that  culminated  in  a  lellow  tippler's  running 
out  to  his  car.  taking  a  25-caliber  pistol  out 
of  the  glove  compartment,  and  shooting  the 
brothers  dead  A  few  weeks  later  a  deranged 
seventy-two-year-old  Phlladelphlan,  using  a 
2'2-callber  revolver  he  customarily  carried  in 
his  belt,  shot  to  death  a  forty-slx-year-old 
housewife  who  hid  spurned  his  advances 
Then  on  July  30,  Detective  Lt  Daniel  J.  Mc- 
Cann,  a  thirty-seven-year-old  police  officer 
and  father  of  three,  was  shot  and  killed  by 
a  woman  he  had  Just  evicted  from  a  bar  be- 
cause of  complaints  that  she  was  annoying 
customer?  The  murder  weapon  w.ts  a  .38- 
c.iliber  pearl-handled  revolver  that  the  wom- 
an, a  former  resident  of  a  correctional  Insti- 
tution, had  bought  in  a  local  gun  shop  several 
months  before  with  scarcely  more  difficulty 
than  would  have  been  entailed  in  buying  a 
new  hat. 

The  McCaan  murder,  coming  as  It  did  on 
the  heels  of  the  shootings  descnbed  and  per- 
haps a  half-dozen  others,  was  to  have  far- 
reaching  implications.  For  it  sparked  a  cam- 
paign that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  most 
stringent  gun-rontrol  law  in  the  nation's 
history,  one  that  has  been  cited  as  a  model 
meisure  for  other  cities  and  even  states. 
How  it  was  enacted  provides  an  object  lesson 
of  how  courageous  and  dedicated  civic  lead- 
ers can  arouse  the  ordinarily  apathetic  public. 
Public  opinion  polls  taken  after  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination,  duplicating  the  results 
of  a  previous  poll  taken  four  years  before, 
revealed  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  people 
(90  per  cent  In  Eastern  cities  i  to  be  In  favor 
of  a  law  requiring  a  police  permit  for  the 
purchase  of  any  gun.  But  this  reported  senti- 
ment was  not  translated  into  the  popular 
clamor  that  weighs  so  heavily  In  the  de- 
cisions made  by  legislators  In  fact,  only  sev- 
eral months  before  the  McCann  murder, 
Philadelphia's  City  Council  President  Paul 
DOrtona  had  proposed  an  ordinance  aimed 
at  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
homocldally  t>ent.  the  mentally  unstable,  and 
the  Irresponsible  Inspired  by  the  terrible 
tragedy  in  Dallas  the  preceding  November, 
the  proposed  ordinance  required  the  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms. 

.At  the  time.  Philadelphia  law  required  a 
police  permit  only  to  carry  a  handgun  con- 
cealed, but  no  permit  to  carry  one  about 
openly  in  the  street  or  to  keep  one  at  home. 
The  tolerant  state  law  Imposed  on  would-be 
handgun  purchasers  only  the  minor  incon- 
venience of  waiting  forty-eight  hours  for  de- 
livery after  filling  out  a  perfunctory  applica- 
tion form  for  the  police  to  check.  But  appli- 
cants were  not  required  to  furnish  finger- 
prints or  photographs,  and  so  no  meaningful 
check  could  be  made  for  a  criminal  record. 
Lieutenant  McCann's  slayer,  for  example,  a 
Mrs  Yolanda  Federlco  O'Donnell,  by  filing 
her  application  under  her  married  name,  had 
been  able  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  had 
a  police  record  in  New  Jersey  under  her 
maiden  name  Rifles  and  shotguns,  which 
were  to  figure  In  135  of  Philadelphia's  homi- 
cides, robberies,  and  assaults  during  1964. 
were  not  covered  by  either  state  or  local  law, 
an  oversight  that  the  proposed  DOrtona  ordi- 
nance sought  to  correct. 

The  DOrtona  bill's  chances  however,  were 
weakened  by  several  circumstances.  One.  as 


D'Ortona  later  conceded.  Is  that  he  had 
drawn  up  and  presented  his  bill  hastily, 
without  consulting  most  of  the  cltys  key 
civic  organizations  or  giving  them  adequate 
advance  notice  of  the  public  hearing  m  M.iy. 
There  Is  also  some  Indication  of  what  could 
be  called  a  communications  breakdown  be- 
tween D'Ortona  and  Mayor  James  H  J.  Tate — 
his  rival  as  the  city's  leading  Democrat— and 
the  Mayors  Law  Enforcement  Committee, 
whose  monthly  meetings  ordinarily  brought 
together  not  only  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  President  but  also  the  city's  police 
commissioner,  district  attorney,  chief  magis- 
trate, superintendent  of  prisons,  Judges,  and 
officials  of  the  Crime  Commission  and  other 
civic  organizations  and  city  agencies  con- 
cerned with  crime  and  law  enforcement  and. 
which,  since  the  Kennedy  assassination,  had 
been  considering  legislative  proposals  to 
regulate  the  purchase  and  ownership  of  fire- 
arms. 

On  the  other  side,  meanwhile,  stood  the 
well  organized  lobby  led  by  the  National 
Rifle  Associr.tlon.  With  the  dispatch  to  the 
Philadelphia  area  of  an  NRA  legislative  bul- 
letin listing  the  names  and  phone  numbers 
of  all  the  city's  councUmen,  the  latter  were 
swamped  with  protest  calls  the  entire  week- 
end preceding  the  scheduled  hearing  on  the 
DOrtona  bill  Council  member  Mrs  Virginia 
Knauer  recalls.  'I  spent  so  much  time  on 
the  phone  Sunday  that  I  burned  my  roast" 
As  even  an  NRA  partisan  concedes,  "Mid- 
night telephone  calls,  threats,  browbeating — 
no  wrong-headed  tactic  was  neglected  by  the 
people  fighting  to  prevent  adoption  of  the 
law," 

"Vet  they  succeded  The  hearing  was 
packed  by  some  300  gun  buffs  and  dealers. 
D'Ortona  three  times  threatened  to  clear  the 
room  because  of  the  noise  from  spectators. 
Local  sportsmen  called  the  bill  "Communist- 
inspired,"  echoing  an  NRA  charge  made  five 
years  before  against  a  proposed  statewide 
registration  law:  "It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Communist 
party  Is  the  disarming  of  loyal  citisens 
through  registration  of  firearms."  Other 
sportsmen  repeated  the  canard  that  registra- 
tion is  unconstitutional,  and  one  local  hunt- 
er with  the  felicitous  name  of  Starling  crisp- 
ly pointed  out  that  a  registration  law  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  criminals  and 
wovUd  serve  only  to  harass  the  law-abiding 
citizens  who  would  obey  it, 

"This  simple-minded  tautology,"  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  magazine  later  com- 
mented, "could  tie  used  against  the  enact- 
ment of  any  law,  regardless  of  its  merit. 
It  might  be  argued  with  equal  logic  that  It 
makes  no  sense  to  have  a  law  against,  say. 
bigamy,  because  It  would  not  be  obeyed  by 
criminals.  It  also  supposes  th.it  a  group  of 
Individuals  can  be  easily  divided  Into  two 
clear-cut  groups — criminals  and  law-abid- 
ing citizens." 

However,  after  hearing  only  five  of  the 
fifty-seven  scheduled  witnesses.  D'Ortona 
abruptlv  withdrew  his  measure  Police  Com- 
missioner Howard  R.  Leary  (now  New  York 
City's  Police  Commissioner),  who  testified 
that  "registration  would  aid  the  department." 
was  the  sole  wune.<^  who  came  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  measure. 

Even  right  after  the  McCann  murder  there 
still  was  no  great  outpouring  of  civic  senti- 
ment for  firearms  controls  D'Ortona.  asked 
if  he  would  reintroduce  his  bill,  recalled  liis 
virtually  lone  stand  at  the  Mav  hearing  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  received  a  single 
letter  or  phone  call  demanding  enactment  of 
his  bill  "I  won't  do  it  on  my  own  again."  he 
said,  noting  that  his  mailbox  was  still  as 
empty  and  his  phone  still  as  silent  as  it  h.id 
been  since  the  Kennedy  assassination.  'We've 
had  a  President  slain  and  now  a  fine  detec- 
Uve  killed,  and  still  I  don't  get  one  letter." 
he  said  'Where  does  the  public  stand?  Where 
are  all  the  goodie-goodies?  Let  the  people 
write,    make    calls,    stalemenu,    and    create 


public  support  that  I  didn't  have  before.  It 
Is  senseless  for  me  to  reintroduce  the  ordi- 
nance now  and  have  the  same  thing  happen 
again."  The  city's  Crime  Commission  and  the 
Administration  also  should  bolster  any  re- 
quest for  gun  legislation,  he  added. 
In  August  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  stated: 
It  Is  Just  possible  that  Mayor  James  H.  J. 
Tate,  the  City  Council,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  and  chic  organizations  that  failed 
to  speak  up  in  favor  of  such  an  ordinance 
In  May  can  see  to  it  that  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Cann's death,  which  at  this  moment  appears 
to  have  served  no  purpose,  can  be  the  trigger 
that  vrtll  lead  to  legislation  that  may  save 
the  lives  of  other  police  officers  and  civilians 
as  well.  Certainly,  tighter  regulations  -will 
not  deter  most  criminals  from  getting  their 
hands  on  weapon.s  if  they  are  determined  to 
do  so  But  why  make  it  easy  for  them — and 
for  the  unstable,  unbalanced  element  that 
Is  every  bit  as  dangerous? 

Slowly,  the  murder  of  one  of  the  city's 
police  officers  began  to  stimulate  what  the 
a.ssasslnatlon  of  a  President  could  not  bring 
about — a  swelling  of  local  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  change  In  weapons  regulation  laws. 
"I'm  shocked  and  horrified  by  the  senseless 
slaying  of  Lt.  Daniel  J.  McCann."  Mayor 
Tate  now  said.  "This  type  of  lawlessness  Is 
an  outrage  against  every  decent  citizen  and 
we  must  do  everything  In  our  power  to  pre- 
vent such  tragedies.  We  already  have  laws 
that  provide  stiff  penalties  for  those  who 
carry  'concealed  weapons"  without  a  license. 
but  It  Is  still  too  easy  for  anyone  to  walk 
Into  a  store  that  sells  guns  and  purchase 
one  " 

The  FYaternal  Order  of  Police,  understand- 
ably concerned  about  the  death  of  a  col- 
league, passed  a  resolution  In  early  August 
decrying  the  'great  Increase"  of  deacily  weap- 
ons In  the  hands  of  citizens,  citing  their 
hazards  to  police,  and  vowing  to  testify  in 
favor  of  any  new  legislation.  Armed  with 
such  words  of  encouragement,  D'Ortona  an- 
nounced. "I'm  going  to  meet  with  Police 
Commissioner  Howard  R.  Leary,  Solicitor 
Edward  G.  Bauer,  and  members  of  the  Crime 
Commission  to  see  what  we  can  work  out." 
On  September  3,  a  new  ordinance  was 
submitted  to  the  City  Council,  this  time  by 
Mayor  Tate  In  order  to  neutralize  the  op- 
position of  the  firearms  faction,  the  new  bill, 
unlike  the  earlier  lU-fated  proposal,  did  not 
require  the  registration  of  guns  already 
owned  by  people,  but  merely  those  newly 
acquired  by  purchase  or  transfer,  either  In 
or  outside  the  city.  Under  the  proposal  the 
would-be  gun  owner  would  have  to  apply 
for  a  permit,  furnishing  fingerprints,  photo- 
graphs, and  the  firearm's  registration  num- 
ber. The  Police  E>epartment  would  be  em- 
powered to  refuse  permits  to  those  under 
eighteen,  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of 
crimes  of  violence,  drug  addicts,  habitual 
drunkards,  the  mentally  ill,  and  those  "not 
of  good  moral  character  or  those  without 
proper  reason  for  acquiring  a  firearm." 

In  favoring  the  Inclusion  of  all  types  of 
guns — shotguns  and  rifies  as  well  as  hand- 
guns— In  the  ordinance,  the  president  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  John  Harrington, 
said:  "The  most  dangerous  weapon  In  use  to- 
day Is  the  shotgun,  "i'et  even  a  teenager  can 
walk  Into  any  store  and  purchase  one.  The 
police  can  do  nothing.  The  only  law  under 
which  a  person  can  be  arrested  for  carrying 
a  gun  Is  the  hunting  code,  and  even  then  the 
gun  must  be  loaded."  Some  Justification  for 
this  view  came  In  October  when  a  thirty-one- 
year-old  divorcee,  who  had  been  under  the 
care  of  a  psychiatrist,  shot  and  killed  her 
four-year-old  daughter  and  then  herself  with 
a  12-gauge  shotgun  delivered  by  a  Northeast 
Philadelphia  department  store  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  shooting. 

The  Philadelphia  Crime  Commission,  a 
nonprofit,  nonpolltlcal  organization  with 
counterparts  in  fourteen  other  U.S.  com- 
munities,   began   an   Intensive   campaign   to 


mobilize  public  support  for  the  legislation. 
On  September  18,  the  Commission  convened 
a  meeting  to  plan  strategy  and  outline  a 
course  of  action.  Representatives  of  more 
than  twenty  of  the  city's  leading  civic,  fra- 
ternal, and  religious  organizations  attended. 
Members  of  the  Crime  Commission  made  in- 
dividual calls  on  the  officers  and  board  mem- 
bers of  dozens  of  other  groups  such  as  the 
Federation  of  Community  Councils  and  the 
AFL-CIO.  The  Commission  also  distributed 
llteratiu-e,  Issued  press  releases,  and  staged 
and  spoke  at  countless  meetings.  At  a  lunch- 
eon attended  by  the  widow  of  Lieutenant 
Mc<;ann,  Ephraim  R.  Gomberg,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Commission,  reminded  150 
business  and  civic  leaders  that  1965  must 
"mark  the  end  of  apathy,  the  beginning  of 
genuine  public  concern,  and  the  start  of  a 
positive  program  to  bring  crime  under  more 
effective  control."  No  possible  source  of  sup- 
port was  overlooked,  no  matter  how  small: 
At  one  women's  club  meeting.  Commission 
Director  Ira  H.  Lennox  enlisted  the  support 
of  twenty-five  West  Philadelphia  grandmoih- 
ers. 

As  a  result,  106  organiz.itions  and  com- 
panies, representing  a  cross  section  of  the 
community  leadership  and  speaking  for  more 
than  1,000,000  persons,  came  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  firearms  law.  The  groups 
ranged  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  and  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing workers,  and  they  included  such  busi- 
nesses as  the  Yellow  Cab  Company,  the  Re- 
liance Insurance  Company,  and  Gimbel 
Brothers.  The  Commission  asked  each  organi- 
zation to  write  letters  to  City  Council  Presi- 
dent D'Ortona  calling  for  the  enactment  of 
the  ordinance.  "Letters  should  be  sent  im- 
mediately." Gomberg  said  in  a  mimeographed 
memorandum  mailed  January  6,  1965.  "The 
last  time  City  Council  considered  firearms 
regulations  more  than  a  thousand  letters 
in  opposition  to  the  proposals  were  received 
against  a  handful  in  support.  The  people  ot 
Philadelphia  were  silent.  It  we  are  to  have 
firearms  regulations  we  need  several  thou- 
sand letters  of  support." 

The  Commission  also  urged  the  groups  to 
send  representatives  to  the  hearing,  which 
was  scheduled  for  February  9.  "What  hap- 
pens at  that  hearing,"  said  the  Gomberg 
memorandum,  "will  determine  whether  or 
not  Philadelphia  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  to  be  supported  in  rhelr  wish  for  an 
ordinance  controlling  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms. ,  .  ." 

Before  a  standing-room  audience  of  more 
than  500.  the  hearing  opened  at  10  o'clock  on 
February  9  in  the  City  Council  chamber  of 
City  Hall.  The  profusion  of  men  present  who 
wore  plaid  sportshlrts  made  for  what  was 
probably  the  most  colorful,  folksiest  assem- 
blage to  be  seen  In  the  somber  chamber  in 
many  a  year.  The  abundance  of  literature 
passed  around  Included  a  freshly  issued  Na- 
tional Rifie  Association  legislative  bulletin, 
the  fifth  to  be  dispatched  to  the  organiza- 
tion's members  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
since  May  1964.  There  also  was  material  from 
political-action  and  other  groups,  such  as 
the  Dan  Smoot  News  Letter,  which  held  that 
gun  registration  laws  were  part  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  subversive  plot  to  disarm 
the  American  populace.  "Basically,  the  only 
reason  for  registering  privately  owned  fire- 
arms," read  a  statement  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  and  Fish  Game  Protection  As- 
sociation, "Is  to  make  it  pKssslble  for  the  gov- 
erning authorities,  through  the  police  whom 
they  control,  to  seize  such  weapons  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  authorities,  such 
seizure  Is  desirable." 

However,  the  hearing — which  lasted  till 
2  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  following  day — 
was  not  quite  as  one-sided  as  the  previous 
one.  Eighty-eight  persons  were  mustered  to 
speak  against  the  ordinance — one  a  blind 
firearms  enthusiast  named  John  Mallon  who. 


after  fashioning  a  zip  gun  on  the  spot  in 
30  seconds,  held  it  aloft  and  asked:  "What 
legislation  Is  going  to  stop  this?  No  one  is 
going  to  register  this." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  trying  to  prove," 
responded  City  Council  President  D'Ortona, 
"Close  your  mouth  and  I'll  tell  you,"  Mal- 
lon shot  back,  and  he  went  on  to  compare 
D'Ortona  to  Adolf  Hitler.  Another  opponent 
of  the  ordinance,  to  sustained  and  noisy  ap- 
plause from  the  gallery,  suggested  that  in 
its  st«ad  the  city  give  thought  to  establishing 
gun  clubs  and  shooting  ranges — "a  far  bet- 
ter deterrent  to  crime  than  the  ordinance." 
But  on  hand  to  speak  for  the  measure  was 
now  a  parade  of  thirty  of  the  city's  most 
illustrious  civic,  religious,  and  business  lead- 
ers, led  by  Mayor  Tate  himself.  Admonishing 
the  sportsmen  for  their  stand,  Tate  declared: 
"Ttx)  long  have  we  listened  to  the  sports- 
men's point  of  view  and  watched  the 
slaughter  and  the  gory  statistics.  Too  many 
reckless  slayings  have  been  committed  by 
people  who  should  never  have  been  allowed 
to  possess  a  gu:i  in  the  first  place.  Too  many 
vicious  murders  have  been  comxnitted  by 
persons  with  prior  criminal  records  who  could 
not  legally  have  obtained  a  gun  here  in 
Philadelphia  had  this  proposed  ordinance 
been  In  effect." 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  firearms  had 
figured  in  many  of  the  city's  188  homicides, 
2.753  robberies,  and  4,004  aggravated  assaults 
in  1964,  Tate  said  he  agreed  with  Police  Com. 
missloner  Leary  that  "if  such  a  law  prevents 
one  murder  or  assault,  It  would  be  well 
worth  It."  He  added  that  the  law  was  not 
Intended  to  harass  or  to  Interfere  with  legiti- 
mate gun  users,  but  "to  protect  the  decent 
citizen  and  help  safeguard  law-abiding  fam- 
ilies," 

"Though  such  an  ordinance  may  cause 
some  inconvenience  to  a  small  portion  cf 
our  good  citizens,"  said  Archbishop  John  J. 
Krol  of  the  Philadelphia  Roman  Catholic 
.Archdiocese,  "the  principle  of  licensing, 
which  we  accept  in  our  community  life,  gen- 
erally requires  some  inconveniences  to  secure 
the  common  good  of  all  the  citizens.'" 

The  proposed  ordinance  w.is  passed,  with 
only  minor  modifications,  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
0.  It  went  into  effect  in  .April  1965 — the  first 
law  ever  enacted  in  the  nation  to  regulate 
the  purchase  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well 
as  handguns. 

How  has  the  law  worked  out?  Elements  cf 
the  firearms  fraternity  have  continued  to 
snipe  at  it — one  outdoors  magazine,  echoing 
dealer  complaints  about  a  loss  in  local  pun 
sales  ( to  whom? ) ,  recently  branded  the  law  a 
"flop"  and  misquoted  a  Philadelphia  police 
official  to  the  effect  that  the  law  was  not 
doing  any  of  the  things  It  was  supposed  to 
do.  But  all  the  available  evidence  indicates 
It  has  been  a  resounding  success. 

In  the  first  eighteen  months  of  Its  life. 
the  ordinance  prevented  110  convicted  crimi- 
nals from  purchasing  guns  locally.  They  were 
among  the  139  people  who  were  denied  per- 
mits out  of  a  total  of  5.034  prospective  gun 
purchasers.  Among  those  denied  the  'right" 
to  purchase  guns  were  twenty-five  burglars, 
thirteen  robbers,  twenty-two  persons  with 
convictions  for  aggravated  assault  and  bat- 
tery, five  dope  addicts,  two  rapists,  two 
habitual  drunks,  seven  former  mental  pa- 
tients, sixteen  people  with  previous  records 
tor  illegally  carrying  concealed  and  deadly 
weapons,  four  convicted  of  Intent  to  kill — 
and  two  murderers. 

Belying  charges  that  the  ordinance  has 
had  no  effect  on  the  city's  incidence  of  crime, 
FBI  records  show  that  the  number  of  mur- 
ders in  Philadelphia  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1966  dropped  17  per  cent  below 
the  corresponding  figures  for  1965.  declining 
from  158  to  131.  whereas  the  number  In  the 
nation  as  a  whole  rose  9  per  cent.  (The 
number  of  murders  in  Phoenix.  Arizona,  rose 
32  per  cent,  and  those  in  Houston,  Texas — 
another  city  without  gun  controls — rose  59 
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per  centli  Slgnlflcantly.  only  37  per  cent  or 
PhUadelphla  s  murders  In  1966  involved  guns, 
comp<ire<l  to  42  per  cent  the  year  before  In 
Texaj.  guas  account  for  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  ai;  murders 

In  August  1966  in  New  Jersey,  a  unique 
statewide  law.  cmparable  to  the  Philadel- 
phia ordinance,  went  into  effect,  thanks 
largely  to  the  persistent  three-year  effort  of 
a  courageous  public  official.  Attorney  General 
Arthur  J.  Sills  This  law.  too.  has  been 
maligned  as  Ineffective  by  gun  dealers  and 
the  NRA  but  Attorney  General  Sills  recently 
reported  that  7  per  cent  of  the  applicants  for 
permits  have  been  turned  down  because  of 
criminal  records.  One.  an  NRA  member  who 
had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  six  years  be- 
fore, was  found  to  have  In  his  home,  seven 
guns  a  sword  with  a  31 -Inch  blade,  and  a 
l.irge  quantity  of  ammunition.  Another  ap- 
plicant, the  required  fingerprint  check  re- 
vealed, had  been  convicted  of  nineteen  crlm- 
itui:  offenses.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
law  Aas  upheld  as  recently  as  February  10. 
1967  In  dismissing  a  suit  brought  by  a 
group  of  gun  dealers  and  sportsmen,  the 
Judge  said  th.it  enactment  of  the  law  was 
entirely  within  the  police  powers  of  the 
state 

T  .  be  sure,  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Jer- 
sey U^.ws  are  not  completely  effective,  Ignor- 
ing as  They  do  guns  already  in  criminal  or 
otherwise  unsafe  hands.  More  Important,  the 
laws  suffer  because  of  the  absence  of  equally 
stringent  local  or  state  regulations  in  sur- 
rounding or  other  Jurisdictions  (only  seven 
states  require  a  permit  for  the  purchase  of 
handguns;  none  but  New  Jersey  requires  a 
permit  for  the  purchase  of  shotgT.ins  and 
rifles ' .  or  of  a  strong  federal  law  controlling 
the  shipment  of  ftrearms  across  state  lines. 

Do  these  lixipholes  really  matter? 

.After  Phlladelphl.i  adopted  Its  ordinance, 
an  enterprising  firearms  Arm  located  Just 
outside  the  city  limits  advertised  that  It  could 
"guarantee  all  Philadelphia  area  residents  the 
handgun  of  their  choice  within  forty-eight 
hours  "  The  advertisement  featured  seduc- 
tive pictures  of  a  six-shooter  and  an  auto- 
matic One  Impatient  PhUadelphlan.  de- 
nied a  police  permit  to  purchase  a  pistol, 
then  in  fact  did  obtain  a  gun  outside  the 
Cltv  and  used   ;•   •-   V:::;  h'.s  -.vife 


MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  In  the  April 
17  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
entitled  •Model  Cities  Program  Spurs 
Localities  To  Hujit  New  Approach  to 
Slums  ■■ 

When  the  model  cities  legislation  was 
being  debated  before  the  89th  Conijre.ss, 
many  of  my  colleagues  noted  that  this 
program  would  be  successful  only  if  the 
local  commimities  were  encouraged  to 
take  the  tiiitiative  and  seek  innovative 
solutions  to  their  particular  problems. 
In  other  words,  model  cities  must  not 
be  viewed  a.s  another  meaningless  sub- 
sidy program  Since  that  legislation  was 
enacted,  Secretar>-  Weaver  has  repeat- 
edly stressed  the  need  for  including 
meaningful  innovations  in  a  city's  appli- 
cation for  Federal  funds 

As  reported  in  the  Journal,  cities  have 
responded  to  this  challenge  and  have  de- 
veloped some  novel  approaches  For  ex- 
ample. Detroit  has  selected  a  crime-rid- 
den area  in  the  city's  heart  as  its  target 
area  and  is  proposing  a  model  correction 
center.  This  neighborhood  correction 
center  would  stress  crime  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  of  criminals  Philadelphia 
wants  to  create  pilot  production  plants 


in  slum  neighborhoods  that  would  ofifer 
on-the-job  training  to  neighborhood  res- 
idents and  would  train  managers  in  a 
special  academy  to  be  established  in  the 
area.  Waco.  Tex  .  sees  in  a  closed  Air 
Force  base  a  potential  educational  com- 
pound to  serve  whole  families — job  train- 
ing for  fathers,  homemaking  instruction 
for  mothers,  and  special  classes  for  the 
kids. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals  are  an 
illustration  of  the  types  of  fresh  ideas 
which  we  can  expect  from  the  model 
cities  program.  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  vast  benefits 
that  potentially  will  accrue  to  our  cities 
and  towns  from  this  program.  The  re- 
sults generated  will  be  of  value  many 
times  that  amount  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  this  article.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attacking  Urban  Ills — Model  CrriES  Pro- 
gram Spurs  Localities  To  Hlnt  New  Ap- 
proach TO  Slums — They  Blend  Jobs  and 
Crime  Cvrbs  With  Blight  Removal  in  Bid 
FOR  Extra  U.S.  Cash — But  Congress  May 
Cut  Funds 

(By  Monroe  W.  Karmln) 
Washington. — When  Robert  Weaver  visited 
Norfolk,  Va..  recently,  he  was  greeted  at  the 
airport  by  a  bevy  of  city  officials,  whisked  to 
a  private  film  review  of  Norfolk's  urban  re- 
newal progress,  guided  through  some  of  the 
city's  slums  and  honored  at  a  special  lunch- 
eon. 

Almost  everyone  in  Norfolk  seemed  eager  to 
please  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development — and  for  good  reason  Some  17 
years  ago,  the  city  was  chosen  as  the  very 
first  to  receive  Federal  tirban  renewal  funds: 
now  Norfolk  would  like  to  be  among  the  first 
to  qualify  for  the  Great  Society's  version  of 
the  ctty-savlng  aid:  The  new  "Model  Cities'" 
program  that  seeks  to  eradicate  neighborhood 
blight  by  alleviating  social  distress  as  well 
as  tending  to  brlcks-and-mortar  needs 

What  Norfolk  attempted  with  warm  words 
and  flne  food,  an  estimated  200  cities  will  be 
attempting  with  fat  and  fancy  applications 
Just  now  beginning  to  arrive  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Thus  far  formal  aid  requests  have  come  In 
from  about  a  dozen  cities.  Including  Norfolk. 
Atlanta.  Denver.  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
St  Louis.  Covington.  Ky  and  Waco.  Te.xas; 
some  others  have  sent  Informal  applications 
Elach  seeks  to  win  bonus  Federal  money  by 
pleasing  Mr  Weaver,  and  the  Secretary 
makes  clear  that  what  he  wants  Is  meaning- 
ful innovations. 

AVOIDING    THE    "SAME    OLD    STUFT" 

"We  will  be  searching  for  signals  from 
communities  that  they  have  looked  long  and 
hard  at  themselves,  that  they  have  discovered 
solutions  that  are  not  the  same  old  stuff  and 
that  they  have  the  capacity  for  doing  what 
they  say  they  want  to  do."  he  told  the  folks 
In  Norfolk 

Some   of   the   novel  proposals  from   early 
applicants  indicate  the  directions  the  Model 
Cities  program  may  take.  Examples: 
JOB  training 

Philadelphia  wants  to  turn  a  shabby, 
largely  Negro  slum  on  its  lower  north  side 
into  a  vibrant  community  that  will  Include 
a  thriving  business  district  The  city  hopes 
to  create  perhaps  as  many  as  10  new  busi- 
nesses in  the  area  to  pt'iiduce  a  variety  of 
items  such  as  electronic  parts.  These  "pilot 


production  plants"  would  offer  on-the-job 
training  to  neighborhood  residents  and 
would  train  managers  at  a  special  academy  to 
be  established  in  the  area 

open    HOI'SING 

St.  Louis  has  chosen  a  crescent-shaped 
area  with  an  evenly  divided  white  and  Negro 
population  as  Its  target  neighborhood  The 
city  wants  to  break  the  area's  segregated- 
housing  pattern.  In  part,  by  strategically  re- 
locating displaced  Negro  families.  The  plan- 
ners propose  to  move  groupts  of  Negro  families 
Into  previously  all-white  neighborhoods  In 
order  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  individ- 
ual Negro  families  to  be  pioneers.  These 
groups  of  Negroes  would  be  sprinkled 
throughout  several  white  neighborhoods  to 
avoid  "inundating"  any  one  area. 

CRIME    reduction 

Detroit  has  selected  a  crime-ridden  area  in 
the  city's  heart  as  its  target  neighborhood 
and  is  "proposing  a  model  correction  center 
there  as  a  major  feature  of  iis  uplift  program. 
The  center  would  stress  crime  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  of  criminals  as  against  im- 
prisonment. Judges  of  a  model  court,  created 
especially  to  serve  the  neighborhood,  would 
forgo  pimishment  as  much  as  possible.  In 
favor  of  directing  offenders  to  various  job 
training  and  counseling  programs  The  idea 
Is  to  enable  offenders  to  maintain  contacts 
with  the  community  during  rehabilitation, 
rather  than  being  locked  away  in  Jail. 
education 
The  plans  of  many  cities  aim  at  concentrat- 
ing school  facilities  so  as  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cation available  to  the  poor  and  to  encourage 
eventual  racial  Integration.  St.  Louis  envi- 
sions a  centralized  "educational  park"  com- 
plex to  operate  24  hours  a  day.  offering  adult 
coiu-ses  at  night.  Philadelphia  wants  to  trans- 
form a  street  that  runs  thnmgh  its  target 
slum  into  an  "education  highway  "  of  various 
kinds  of  schools  to  serve  the  entire  city  even- 
tually. Waco  sees  In  a  now-closed  Air  Force 
base  a  potential  educational  compound  to 
serve  whole  families — Job  training  for  fathers, 
homemaking  Instruction  for  mothers  and 
special   small-class   schools   for   the   kids 

The  purpose  of  these  and  other  innovations 
Ls  to  approach  the  goal  set  forth  by  President 
Johnson  when  he  first  proposed  new  city  aid 
a  couple  of  years  ago:  To  elevate  the  nation's 
urban  areas  from  sewers  of  despair  and  ne- 
glect to  become  "masterpieces  of  our  civiliza- 
tion." Under  the  Model  Cities  legislation 
enacted  last  fall.  HUD  Secretary  Weaver  Is 
empowered  to  grant  bonus  aid  to  cities  that 
imaginatively  mobilize  physical  and  social  re- 
habilitation services  in  a  "total  attack"  on 
neighborhood  blight. 

HOW  rr  WORKS 
For  every  city  whose  "total  attack"  plan 
appeals  to  Secretary  Weaver,  the  Model  Cities 
program  provides  a  Federal-aid  bonus  that 
amounts  to  80  -  of  what  the  city  otherwise 
would  have  to  put  up  to  participate  in  in- 
dividual Federal  grant-ln-atd  progr.ams. 
Thus,  if  a  city  Is  required  to  put  up  $.50  mil- 
lion as  its  one'-third  share  of  a  Federally  aided 
urban  renewal  project,  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram pays  $40  million  of  the  city's  bill,  leav- 
ing it  with  a  $10  million  outlay. 

But  if  bonus  money  Is  the  potential  re- 
ward for  activist  cities,  a  lack  of  it  may 
prove  to  be  their  disappointment  To  help 
cities  carry  out  their  reviUllzation  plans,  the 
Johnson  Administration  Is  asking  Congress 
to  appropriate  $400  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  begins  July  1.  But  the  outlook  Is  not 
encouraging  for  the  Administration  request. 
Mainly  because  of  the  heavy  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Congressional  conservatives  are 
zeroing  In  on  the  Model  Cities  program  aa 
postp<3nable  Democratic  Rep.  Joe  Evins  of 
Tennessee  chairman  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations subcommittee  that  handles  Model 
Cities  money    predicts  the  program  will  win 


a  "moderate"  appropriation,  "effecting  a  con- 
sensus between  those  who  want  the  full 
amount  and  those  who  want  It  cut  alto- 
gether." 

Such  a  prospect  dismays  HUD  officials, 
"It  11  hurt,  "  says  Walter  Parr,  the  Model 
Cities  administrator.  A  cut  In  the  proposed 
Model  Cities  budget  would  confront  HUD 
with  an  even  more  agonizing  problem  than 
the  one  it  already  faces  in  choosing  aid  re- 
cipients. Mr.  Weaver  expects  that  from  70  to 
100  cities  of  varying  size  will  participate  in 
the  first  round  of  Model  Cities  grants.  These 
will  be  selected  from  the  200  applications  ex- 
pected by  HUD  before  the  May  1  cutoff  date 
set  for  first-round  competition.  Cities  that 
lose  out  In  the  first  round  will  be  considered 
for  the  second  round  a  year  later. 

HOWLS  OF  ANGUISH 

If  HUD'S  appropriation  request  Is  sliced  In 
half,  the  agency  will  have  to  decide  whether 
to  halve  the  number  of  first-round  partici- 
pating cities  or  to  cut  the  money  granted 
to  each  city.  Either  decision  siorely  would 
raise  howls  of  anguish  from  mayors  who  al- 
ready criticize  the  Model  Cities  program  as 
being  far  too  skimpy  to  eliminate  the  na- 
tion's  sliuns. 

New  York's  Mayor  John  Lindsay  Is  one  of 
those  who  complains  that  the  program,  even 
if  funded  in  full,  is  too  small.  "The  entire 
amount,"  he  says,  "easily  could  be  absorbed 
in  New  York  City  alone." 

The  mayor  wants  to  redo  three  of  New 
York's  worst  slums,  located  In  Harlem,  the 
south  Bronx  and  Brooklyn's  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  section;  estimates  of  the  total  cost  of 
rehabilitating  the  three  areas  range  from  $1.5 
billion  to  $5.5  billion.  Not  all  this  money  Is 
expected  to  come  from  the  Model  Cities  kitty, 
but  under  the  law  no  state  is  allowed  more 
than  15'":  of  the  program's  budget.  Even  If 
the  total  $400  million  Is  voted  by  Congress, 
therefore.  New  York  State  could  not  get 
more  than  $60  million — and  other  Empire 
State  metropolises  besides  Mr.  Lindsay's 
town  would  be  competing  for  that  money. 

Originally  President  Johnson  requested 
$2  3  billion  for  a  five-year  program.  But  Con- 
gress so  far  has  authorized  only  $900  million 
for  two  years — without  actually  appropriat- 
ing anything  but  $11  million  for  planning. 
HUD  officials  hope  that  Congress  eventually 
will  honor  the  President's  request  in  full  but 
agree  that  even  this  amount  would  not 
wipe  all  slums  from  the  face  of  America. 
"It's  not  enough  to  do  the  total  Job."  says 
Model  Cities  administrator  Farr,  "but  It's 
enough  to  do  a  good,  solid  demonstration." 

GETTING    OFF    THE    GROUND 

That's  why  the  first-year  $400  million  ap- 
propriation is  considered  so  important  to 
HUD.  The  department  wants  to  get  the 
Model  Cities  program  off  the  ground  as  quick- 
ly and  as  aggressively  as  possible  so  that  the 
new  scheme  can  prove  Itself  and  become  en- 
trenched in  the  hearts  of  money-giving  Con- 
gressmen. 

Already  there  have  been  some  delays.  Last 
fall  when  Mr.  Johnson  signed  the  Model 
Cities  legislation.  HUD  Assistant  Secretary 
Ralph  Taylor  predicted  that  planning  money 
would  begin  flowing  within  30  days,  that  the 
first  Model-City  plan  would  be  approved  by 
this  spring  and  that  the  first  bonus  grant 
would  be  awarded  by  the  end  of  1967. 

Now  Mr.  Parr  lays  out  a  different  time- 
table. HUD  officials  have  decided  not  to  dis- 
pense planning  money  to  applicants  on  a 
first-come  first-served  basis  but  Instead  to 
examine  all  first-round  applicants  together 
and  select  the  best  from  among  them.  For 
this  reason,  HUD  has  set  May  I  as  the  cut- 
off date  for  first-round  competition. 

With  some  200  cities  expected  to  file,  Mr. 
Farr  figures  it  will  be  late  June  or  early  July 
before  the  planning  money  can  begin  to  flow 
In  volume.  "It's  a  comparative,  competitive 
proposition  on  a  regional  basis."  he  explains, 
"so  you  can't  make  too  many  early  announce- 
ments." 


DRAWING    OF   PLANS 

Once  the  planning  money  goes  forth,  It's 
figured  that  even  the  most  skilled  and  knowl- 
edgeable city  fathers  will  require  at  least  six 
months  to  draw  up  their  actual  plans.  These 
are  expected  to  begin  returning  to  HUD  for 
approval  after  the  first  of  next  year,  by  which 
time  Congress  will  have  made  its  decision  on 
the  $400  million  appropriation  request. 

Mr.  Parr,  therefore,  expects  bonus  money 
to  begin  flowing  next  spring  and  move  out 
speedily  by  the  early  summer  of  1968,  If  there 
are  no  further  delays.  But  sltim-dwellers  will 
see  no  change  In  their  lives  until  somewhat 
later. 

Model  City  renovations  are  supposed  to  be 
completed  within  five  years,  and  Secretary 
Weaver  says  that  most  should  show  visible 
signs  of  change  within  three  years.  Mr.  Pan- 
believes  such  change  may  occur  sooner,  be- 
cause city  leaders  will  be  free  to  use  their 
80%  bonus  money  any  way  they  wish.  Thus,  a 
city  will  be  able  to  use  Its  extra  cash  to  pro- 
vide its  target  slum  with  local  services  not 
directly  aided  by  Washington,  such  as  im- 
proved police  protection  and  garbage 
collection. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1970s,  If  all  goes 
well,  Mr.  Parr  believes  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram will  be  far  enough  along  to  be  visible 
to  sltim  residents  and  to  be  Judged  on  its 
merits  by  critical  Congressmen.  By  then,  he 
declares,  "We  hope  to  know  whether  we're 
headed  In  the  right  direction,  whether  this 
new  approach  of  coordinated,  problem-re- 
lated programing  Is  effective." 


FAMILY  PLANNING  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Clayton 
Fritchey,  which  appeared  in  the  syndi- 
cated newspapers  which  he  represents 
under  the  date  of  April  12,  and  which 
deals  with  the  expanding  Federal  pro- 
gram for  family  planning  and  planned 
parenthood,  with  particular  reference  to 
Latin  America.  I  strongly  commend  the 
Johnson  administration  for  the  active 
and  aggressive  part  it  is  taking  in  ad- 
vancing this  most  necessary  program 
overseas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  op  Affairs 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

This  is  latin  America  week  In  more  ways 
than  one.  Most  eyes  are  focused  on  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay,  where  President  Johnson 
and  other  regional  chiefs  of  state  begin  a 
summit  meeting  today,  but  In  Santiago, 
Chile,  another  International  meeting  is  under 
way  on  a  subject  of  greater  Importance. 

The  big  Item  at  Punta  del  Este  Is  launch- 
ing a  common  market  for  Latin  America, 
which  Is  a  nice  Idea,  especially  from  a  public 
relations  viewpoint,  but  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  irrelevant.  If  not  pre- 
mature. The  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  Is 
that  It  doesn't  do  any  harm  to  start  talking 
about  It. 

In  Santiago,  however,  there  is  nothing  syn- 
thetic about  the  agenda  which,  first  and  last, 
is  concerned  with  the  continent's  most  ur- 
gent, and  so  far  unmanageable,  problem — 
unrestrained  population  growth. 

The  agenda  Is  that  of  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  now  holding 
Its  eighth  World  Assembly  In  Chile,  with 
delegates  from  86  nations  and  the  U.N.  In 
attendance.  It  Is  significant  that  the  organ- 
ization chose  to  meet  this  year  on  the  con- 
tinent with  about  the  highest  birth  rate  In 
the  world  and  about  the  lowest  rate  of 
economic  growth. 


It  is  conceivable  that  a  Latin  common 
market  could  add  up  to  something  In  15  to 
20  years,  but  even  if  we  can  get  all  of  these 
disparate  and  backward  economies  into  one 
pot  eventually,  it  still  won't  help  much  un- 
less the  pot  can  be  equipped  with  a  popula- 
tion lid. 

This  may  not  be  the  view  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, Lincoln  Gordon,  who  also  runs  the 
Alliance  for  Progress:  He  does  not  "favor 
the  fatalistic  view  held  by  some  that  unless 
birth  control  Is  installed — and  some  p>eople 
would  even  like  to  make  it  retroactive — that 
Latin   America's   problems   are   Insoluble." 

Fortunately,  President  Johnson  has  a  more 
urgent  International  view  of  the  population 
problem.  The  chief  reason  the  Planned  Par- 
enthooders  can  meet  with  rising  hopes  this 
week  is  because  of  the  President's  serious 
and  Intelligent  Interest  in  the  problem,  and, 
above  all,  because  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  do  more  than  any  pre''''"us  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

Elsenhower  shied  awav  altogether  from 
the  politically  touchy  problem,  and  even 
Kennedy  was  skittish.  But  under  Johnson 
the  U.S.  began  to  support  in  International 
program  through  the  United  Nations,  and 
now  at  last  the  American  government  ap- 
pears ready  to  act  forthrtghtly  on  Its  own. 

The  U.S.,  If  it  has  the  will,  can  easily  and 
cheaply  do  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  help  solve  the  onrushlng  threat  of 
over-population.  The  will  apparently  is  there 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  congressional  testi- 
mony of  William  S.  Gaud,  the  foreign  aid 
director,  who  disclosed  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  Administration  is  ready  for  the  first 
time  to  finance  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  contraceptive  pills  for  develop- 
ing countries  that  have  voluntary  family 
planning  programs. 

"Progress  has  been  too  slow."  Gaud  says. 
"I  consider  that  we  have  no  higher  priority 
than  to  do  everything  we  can  today  to  see 
that  tomorrow  the  world  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  feed  itself  and  that  the  balance  be- 
tween food  and  mouths  wfll  be  maintained." 

Fortunately  the  political  breakthrough  has 
come  at  a  time  when  new  medical  and  even 
ecclesiastical  breakthroughs  also  seem  Im- 
minent. Religious  objections  appear  to  be 
losing  force  even  In  Latin  America:  on  the 
medical  side  the  various  birth  control  meth- 
ods are  constantly  being  improved. 

Even  so.  Dr.  Alan  Guttmacher.  president 
of  Planned  Parenthood-World  Population, 
thinks  "We're  still  in  the  horse-and-buggy 
stage  of  contraception."  He  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  reports  from  the  research  labora- 
tories, where  there  Is  talk  of  pills  and  single 
skin  implants  that  will  contol  births  for  one 
to  20  years. 

Meanwhile  the  presently  available  pills  are 
being  used  by  almost  7  million  UJS.  women 
and.  surprisingly,  by  2  million  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. With  all  of  the  advances  that  have  been 
achieved,  however,  there  Is  still  heavy  reli- 
ance on  abortions,  even  In  mature  countries 
like  Japan.  France.  West  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Dr.  Guttmacher.  in  fact,  calls  abortion 
"the  most  severe  pandemic  disease  In  the 
world  today."  And  he  ought  to  know. 


NONPROLIFERATION   TREATY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  nonproliferation 
treaty  approach  the  critical  stage,  It  Is 
appropriate  once  again  to  re-emphasize 
the  Immense  significance  of  this  under- 
taking. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
In  the  Record  a  timely  article  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Kraft,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  10  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
The  vital  Issues  now  at  stake  and  the 
important  political  Implications  of  such  a 
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treaty  are  clearly  delineated  In  this  ar- 
ticle, which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    Eix;e    of    Peace 

Sorrows  across  the  Pacific  have  obscured 
a  p«aceful  possibility  of  far  more  enduring 
Importance  that  is  coming  to  a  head  across 
the  Atlantic  I  mean  the  nonprollferatlon 
treaty,  to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons 

The  treaty  Is  now  entering  the  decisive 
phase  of  Sovlet-.\mer1can  negotiations  In 
Geneva.  Big  Two  tvgreement  would  set  in  mo- 
tion a  process  likely  to  change  for  the  better 
the  whole  climate  of  international  affairs 
during  the  rest  of  -his  Century 

Even  without  .Htreement.  It  Is  essential  to 
put  the  treaty  on  the  table  Otherwise  of- 
ficial opponents  in  Washington  and  Allied 
capitals  will  talk  It  to  death  behind  the 
scenes. 

Strictly  speaXlng.  the  treaty  provides  only 
three  things  of  limited  purview  It  bars  nu- 
clear powers  from  parsing  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  other  countries  U  bars  non-nuclear 
powers  from  receiving  or  malting  nuclear 
weapwns  It  sets  up  x  system  of  International 
Inspection  to  assure  that  peaceful  nuclear 
facilities  would  not  be  covertly  used  for 
weapon*  purposes 

But  the  treaty  cannot  be  measured  merely 
as  an  Isolated  document.  It  has  deep  political 
Implications  fiivorlng  some  forces  in  some 
countries  while  weakening  others  Moreover. 
It  li  a  Unit  in  a  chain,  a  part  of  an  ongoing 
sequence  of  events  that,  taken  altogether 
can  lead  to  a  safer  world 

With  respect  to  the  internal  political  Im- 
pact of  the  treaty,  consider  the  case  of  the 
So\tei  Union  In  accepting  tlie  treaty,  Mos- 
cow would  underline  further  Its  break  with 
Peking,  which  denounces  the  treaty  The 
Russians  also  would  make  new  steps  toward 
cooperation  with  the  United  St;ites  and  to- 
w.ird  accept  ince  of  West  Germ.uiy  and  Japan 
as  equal  members  of  the  world  community 

Within  the  context  of  Soviet  internal  af- 
fairs, accordingly,  the  treaty  means  a  setback 
for  the  hardliners  who  at  all  times  rave  about 
the  menace  of  the  American  imperialists  and 
the  revanchists  In  Germany  and  Japan  By 
the  same  token,  accepting  the  treaty  would 
be  a  victory  for  the  Soviet  leaders  who  favor 
a  more  relaxed  world  posture,  the  better  to 
use  resources  for  internal  development. 

A  similar  pattern  of  helping  the  good  guys 
and  hurting  the  bad  ones  shapes  up  In  the 
non-nuclear  countries  Acceptance  of  the 
treaty  Is  a  constraint  on  the  nationalistic 
muicle-flexers  in  those  countries  That  Is 
why  political  figures  such  as  Premier  Franz- 
Joseph  Strauss  In  West  Germany  and  (jartles 
such  as  the  Jan  Sangh  In  India  have  opp>osed 
the  treaty 

But  for  Just  that  reason,  leaders  with  more 
peaceful  intentions  can  draw  tremendous 
strength  from  the  treaty 

For  example  by  backing  the  treaty  strong- 
ly Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
and  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Elsako  Sato 
would  probably  win  over  forever  the  strong 
currents  of  pacifist  feeling  In  their  countries 
And  whatever  they  may  say  for  bargaining 
purposes  now  West  European  leaders  can 
advance  their  political  fortunes  by  identifi- 
cation with  a  treaty  supp)orted  by  the 
CAtnoUc  Church  almost  all  Socialists,  the 
Communists  and  the  .Americans 

The  more  so  vs  the  treaty  fits  Into  a  se- 
quence of  events  that  can  Improve  the 
safety  of  everybody  in  the  world  .Already, 
It  has  generated  strong  pressures  on 
Russia  and  the  United  States  to  develop 
joint  guarantees  for  countries  In  danger^ 
notably  India  Signature  will  bring  intense 
pressure  on  the  Big  Two  to  put  a  freeze  on 
developments  of  strategic  weapons— a  proc- 


ess already  engaged  In  the  discussions  on 
the  antl-ballUtic  missile. 

.\  freeze  would,  m  turn,  take  Che  premium 
off  testing  nuclear  weapons,  thus  opening  the 
way  for  a  completion  of  the  test-ban  treaty 
to  include  underground  tests  And  that 
would  set  the  stage  for  a  cut-off  by  the  Big 
Two  In  further  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

As  of  this  writing  the  treaty  Is  hung  up 
on  a  complicated  Inspection  provision  put 
into  the  draft  by  the  United  States  at  the 
behest  of  its  European  allies  If  the  Russians 
accept  the  provision,  then  the  treaty  will  be 
over   the    hill 

But  even  If  they  don't,  a  way  should  be 
found  to  make  public  the  treaty  drafts  For 
much  too  much  Is  at  stake  for  this  matter 
to  be  left  to  the  national  security  special- 
ists of  the  world,  with  their  vested  interest 
in  International  tension  and  their  Infinite 
capacity  for  logic-chopping  nitpicking. 

Ml-.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  as  I  have 
stated  previously  In  this  Chamber.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  treaty  Is  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  our  Nation,  and  I  am  deeply 
convinced  that  no  effort  should  be  spared 
by  our  Government  to  press  for  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  negotiations. 
While  I  certainly  do  not  suggest  that  ob- 
jections raised  by  third  countries — par- 
ticularly our  Western  European  allies — 
be  disregarded,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
imposition  of  certain  '■conditions' '  by  our 
friends  upon  the  basic  framework  of  this 
draft  treaty  may  ultimately  lead  to  its 
demise 

As  Mr.  Kraft  points  out.  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  Is  fundamentally  in 
the  interest  of  West  Germans.  Indians, 
and  Japanese  alike,  as  large  segments  of 
the  population  m  these  countries  readily 
acknowledge.  It  is  therefore  Incumbent 
upon  our  Government  to  persuade  the 
political  leaders  of  these  countries  that 
the  treaty  Is  in  their  long-range  interest 
as  well.  In  order  that  we  may  finally  agree 
with  those  countries  that  are  allied  with 
us  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  treaty 
wWch  will  stop  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons 


proach  of  Israel's  government  officials, 
and  the  willingness  to  face  problems  as 
they  are. 

I  think  this  quality  of  courage  and 
candor  is.  to  a  large  degree,  a  major  fac- 
tor in  Israel's  success  in  these  19  years. 
I  believe  it  will  serve  this  small  nation 
well  In  the  years  ahead. 

This  year,  as  has  been  the  case  so 
often,  disquieting  actions  are  taking 
place  in  the  Middle  East.  I  think  we  must 
remain  watchfully  alert  to  these  pres- 
sures. At  the  same  time.  I  believe  we 
should  let  the  word  go  out  that  we  re- 
main friendly  to  those  nations  which 
.serve  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  Israel  has 
always  done. 

To  my  many  friends  In  Israel,  as  well 
as  to  Israels  friends  in  the  United  States. 
I  join  m  the  celebration  of  19  years  of 
existence  for  this  vigorous  young  state — 
and  I  wish  them  many  more  years  of 
peace  and  success. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr  S\L\THERS.  Mr  President,  today 
marks  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  Israel  On  this  date  in 
1948.  the  British  mandate  in  Palestine 
ended,  and  Israel  was  proclaimed  a  free 
and  independent  state  Sigmficantly,  the 
United  States  recognized  the  new  State 
in  a  matter  of  hours  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence  In  the  ensuing 
years,  the  bond  of  affection  between  our 
two  countries  has  grown,  and  today  we 
look  to  the  young  and  energetic  State 
of  Israel  as  a  shining  example  of  what 
can  be  done  with  imagination,  deter- 
mination, and  talent 

These  19  years  have  not  been  easy 
ones  for  Israel  She  has  had  to  maintain 
a  vigilant  and  stern  watch  to  protect  her 
borders  At  the  same  time,  Israel  has 
never  halted  its  efforts  to  improve  in- 
dustrially, agriculturally,  and  scientifi- 
cally 

We  In  the  Umted  States  still  see  much 
of  the  pioneer  spirit  which  moved  Amer- 
ica forward  working  again  under  the 
Israeli  skies  On  my  last  visit  to  Israel, 
just  a  few  short  years  ago.  I  was  singu- 
larly  impressed   by    the   forthright   ap- 


DISCONTENT  ON  MISSOURI  FARMS 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
Missouri  farmer  writes  belief  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  should  have 
more  direct  communications  from  indi- 
vidual farmers  concerning  the  present 
situation  of  most  farmers  with  regard  to 
farm  price  levels;  and  states  this  matter 
could  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  1968 
elections. 

This  farmer  farms  approximately 
1  500  acres  of  fine  river  bottom  land. 
While  not  in  the  huge  ranch  class 
or  commercial  feedlot  category,  he  could 
not  be  classed  as  small  or  marginal.  His 
son  has  returned  from  3-year  AiTny  serv- 
ice and  IS  m  partnership  with  his  father. 
The  latter  brings  his  college  of  agricul- 
ture training  to  combine  with  his 
fathers  previous  business  and  farm 
experience. 

This  farmer  states  that  he  is  a  reason- 
ably intelligent  and  efficient  manager, 
utilizing  all  available  resources  of  modern 
agricultural  planning  arid  administra- 
tion 

He  reasons  that  by  all  the  criteria  of 
other  businesses,  including  size  of  invest- 
ment and  caliber  of  management,  his 
farm  should  return  at  least  a  minimima 
profit  percentage  on  investment  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  million  dollars  in 
land,  livestock,  crops,  machinery,  and 
improvments. 

Nevertheless,  the  farmer  writes  that 
at  the  pre.sent  level  of  farm  prices  such 
an  achievement  is  next  to  impossible  and 
explains  why: 

First,  it  Is  said  that  there  Is  a  very  real 
feeling  among  many  farmers  that  there 
exists  among  agricultural  policymakers 
In  Government  a  conspiracy  to  keep  farm 
commodity  prices  at  levels  just  barely 
high  enough  to  prevent  an  open  farm 
revolt,  but  low  enough  to  keep  urban 
consumers  from  buyers'  strikes;  and  low- 
enough  to  keep  labor  from  setting  off 
further  rounds  of  wage-price  increases; 
and  low-  enough  so  as  not  to  slow  down 
the  food  fur  peace  program.  This  farmer 
summarizes  it  as  a  belief  that  farm  prices 
are  manipulated  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
embarrass  the  administration. 

The  second  point  he  makes  Is  that  low 
prices  for  cattle  are  not  by  any  means 


entirely  attributable  to  overproduction 
or  holding  for  heavy  weights  and  the 
many  other  euphemisms  put  forth  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  a  major  source  of  ir- 
ritation to  farmers  is  continuing  dilatory 
behavior  of  Congress  in  failing  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  the  huge  volume  of  meat 
Imports  from  abroad. 

My  correspondent  points  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  labor  costs  in  foreign 
countries  are  well  below  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  states  that  this  means 
that  our  own  farmers  are  paying  for  this 
gracious  gesture  made  in  the  name  of  the 
entire  United  States  by  the  low  prices 
they  receive  for  their  meat  ;  "oducts. 

This  farmer  asks  w-hat  price  goodwill — 
and  that  questionable — in  A/t^.entina  and 
Australia  when  our  own  farmers  cannot 
obtain  the  minimum  fair  return  on  their 
labor  and  investment. 

The  farmer  states  that  another  factor 
in  the  buildup  of  frustrations  in  the 
charging  of  funds  for  food  for  peace  and 
the  school  lunch  programs  to  agriculture, 
and  notes  that  this  adds  billions  to  the 
amounts  the  urban  press  and  city  popu- 
lations complain  about  as  being  "given" 
to  farmers.  My  correspondent  asks  why 
these  two  programs  are  not  charged  to 
the  State  Department  for  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  HEW  where  they  rightfully 
belong. 

This  farmer  recognizes  that  answers  to 
the  many  facets  of  the  mounting  agricul- 
tural dilemmas  obviously  are  not  simple. 
But.  my  correspondent  says  that  a  nation 
that  can  spend  untold  billions  on  space 
and  supersonic  transports,  which  vast 
numbers  of  people  consider  of  doubtful 
value,  can  surely  find  experts  with  solu- 
tions for  the  more  mundane  but  never- 
theless vital  problems  of  the  Nation's 
farmers. 

This  farmer  v  rites  that  token  gestures 
have  been  made,  but  the  results  have 
given  little  or  no  relief  to  people  who 
work  harder  and  harder  every  year  to 
produce  more  and  more  food  and  fiber 
for  more  and  more  consumers,  world- 
wide. 

This  farmer  states  that  sometimes  this 
faiTn  family  feels  that  they  are  "the 
dopes  of  the  century  "  when  they  could 
cash  in  their  total  investment,  put  the 
money  in  tax-exempt  securities,  and  live 
in  considerable  comfort  on  the  proceeds, 
free  of  all  the  w-orries  and  frustrations 
this  way  of  life  entails.  But  my  corre- 
spondent worries  about  what  would  hap- 
pen to  our  country  if  all  the  responsible 
operators  left  their  farms,  thinking  only 
of  their  own  best  interests. 

Tlie  farmer  asserts  it  Is  obvious  from 
even  the  most  casual  reading  of  the  signs 
in  local  papers,  fann  publications,  and 
the  rural  spoken  w-ord,  that  something 
may  have  to  give,  and  that  soon. 

This  farmer  notes  that  the  farm  bloc, 
perhaps.  Is  not  numerically  so  strong  as 
In  the  past,  but  put  together  with  the 
other  discriminated-against  minorities, 
should  not  be  ignored  as  a  potent  factor 
in  the  next  elections. 


PRAISE  FOR  L,  B    J.  AND  SENATOR 
McGEE  IN  THE  WYOMING  EAGLE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent    editorial    the    Wyoming    Eagle 


spoke  out  strongly  for  the  basic  right  of 
dissent  under  our  democratic  foi-m  of 
government.  But  the  paper  also  made 
clear  that  our  enemies  "may  not  mistake 
the  noisy  protests  of  a  few  dissenters 
for  the  true  voice  of  the  American  ma- 
jority." This  fact  is  obvious,  no  matter 
how  much  It  hurts.  The  Eagle  strongly 
commends  President  Johnson's  recent 
address  to  the  White  House  fellows,  in 
which  he  said  that  while  the  Nation 
"must  guard  every  man's  right  to  speak, 
we  must  also  defend  every  man's  right  to 
answer." 

The  paper  also  commended  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  rightly 
noting  that  he  is  a  longtime  champion 
of  the  right  to  dissent.  The  paper  quoted 
Senator  McGee's  speech  in  Pennsylvania 
to  the  effect  that  "integrity  of  convic- 
tion and  the  right  of  dissent  must  be 
zealously  guarded  during  the  debate  over 
United  States-'Vietnam  policies."  But 
Senator  McGee  points  out  that  our  crit- 
ics must  be  prepared  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment the  same  rights  they  have  to 
marshal  public  support.  This  point  is 
well  taken.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
the  wisdom  of  his  words. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Wyoming  Eagle  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Two-'Way  Street 
The  matter  of  whether  the  critics  of  our 
effort  in  Vietnam  have  the  right  to  dissent 
is  not  debatable. 

Certainly  the  right  of  dissent  is  inherent 
In  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  his  own  opinion — 
and  he  has  the  right  to  express  it. 

But  even  as  the  critics  of  our  Vietnam 
effort  have  the  right  to  dissent,  protest  and 
demonstrate,  so  have  we  the  right  to  reply. 
Indeed,  It  is  perhaps  extremely  Important 
that  we,  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  support  our  stand  In  Southeast  Asia, 
state  our  views  loud  and  clear — that  we 
reply  to  the  critics  with  an  overwhelming 
voice — that  our  enemies  may  not  mistake 
the  noisy  protests  of  the  few  dissenters  for 
the  true  voice  of  the  American  majority. 

And  the  dissenters  should  not  complain  of 
being  bullied  or  otherwise  treated  unfairly 
when  they  hear  that  reply. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  at  least  two  news 
stories  concerning  the  right  of  dissent  have 
appeared. 

One  quoted  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
The  other  quoted  Wyoming's  senior  Sen. 
Gale  McGee. 

Speaking  at  a  White  House  ceremony 
honoring  16  young  people  selected  to  be 
White  House  fellows  for  1967,  President 
Johnson  stated  that  America  needs  the  "rest- 
less spirit"  of  a  younger  generation  that  Is 
skeptical  of  the  world  around  It  and  uses  Its 
freedom  of  dissent. 

But  he  said  that  while  the  nation  "must 
guard  every  man's  right  to  speak  ...  we 
must  also  defend  every  man's  right  to 
answer," 

"I  speak  not  only  to  you  but  to  your  gen- 
eration." he  said.  "The  spirit  of  that  genera- 
tion today  Is.  first  of  all.  a  questioning, 
critical  spirit,  skeptical  of  promises  and 
rather  impatient  for  results.  That  Is  the 
spirit  that  may  sometimes  overly  concern 
your  elders,  but  your  country  needs  It. 

"Today's  young  people  enjoy  not  only  un- 
paralleled ease  and  comfort  but  they  enjoy 
enormous  freedom  of  inquiry,  freedom  of 
expression  and  yes.  freedom  of  dissent.  That 
free  spirit  we  need.  too. 


"For  freedom  of  speech  can  never  barm 
us — if  we  remember  that  freedom  of  speech 
is  a  two-way  street.  We  must  guard  every 
man's  right  to  speak;  but  we  must  defend 
every  man's  right  to  answer," 

Senator  McGee.  a  firm  supporter  of 
United  States  policies  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
a  long-time  champion  of  the  right  of  dissent, 
told  another  youth  group,  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  "integrity  of  conviction  and  the  right 
of  dissent  must  be  zealously  guarded  during 
the  debate  over  U.S.  Vietnam  policies." 

He  observed  there  were  some  dissenters 
to  American  policy  in  Vietnam  who  claimed 
they  were  "being  intimidated  or  bullied." 

"To  them,"  he  said.  "Is  due  the  assurance, 
which  I  think  they  have,  that  the  right  to 
dissent,  even  to  be  irrational  and  reckless 
in  dissent,  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them 
under  the  guise  of  patriotism  or  unity.  In- 
deed, they  have  an  obligation  to  speak  up 
and   to   rally   their  supporters." 

However,  he  said,  the  dissenters  must  be 
brought  to  realize  the  government  and  Its 
supporters  "have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
engage  in  the  debate  and  to  mobilize  support 
for  government  policies,  even  to  dramatize 
for  the  sake  of  our  adversaries  in  Southeast 
Asia  the  extent  of  agreement  we  have  in 
America." 

He  said  the  U.S.  must  be  willing  to  accord 
the  government  the  same  rights  It  gives  the 
dissenters,  the  right  to  marshal  public 
support. 

To  those  who  vociferously  criticize  our 
efforts  to  halt  aggression,  defend  freedom, 
and  stand  by  our  commitments  in  Vietnam, 
we  say. 

"Go  ahead  and  dissent,  and  be  assured  you 
are  e.\ercising  your  democratic  right. 

"But  even  as  you  dissent,  recognize  that 
others  have  democratic  rights,  too — and  one 
of  them  is  the  right  to  disagree  with  you. 

"And  don't  whine  and  complain  when  It 
looks  like  you  are  losing  the  debate.  Don't 
cry  'unfair'  v^hen  your  minority  voice  Is 
overwhelmed  by  the  majority  of  Americans 
who  firmly  support  our  effort  in  Vietnam." 


THE  HONORABLE  CLAUDE 
RAYMOND  WICKARD 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  our  country 
recently  lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  and 
distinguished  servants  when  the  Hon- 
orable Claude  R.  Wickard,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  was  instantly  killed 
in  a  tragic  accident. 

For  more  than  30  years  Mr.  Wickard 
occupied  public  posts  of  great  responsi- 
bility, both  elective  and  appointive,  at 
State  and  Federal  levels.  After  his  elec- 
tion as  an  Indiana  State  Senator  In  1933, 
he  worked  for  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  became  Undersec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  in  1940  was 
named  by  President  Franklin  D,  Roose- 
velt to  be  head  of  the  Department.  For 
nearly  8  years  under  President  Tru- 
man— 1945  until  1953 — he  was  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

Perhaps  first  and  foremost,  however, 
he  was  a  Hoosier  farmer,  recognized  as 
being  one  of  the  best.  Although  he  might 
have  taken  the  opportunity  on  leaving 
Washington  In  1953  to  retire  to  his  first 
vocation,  he  continued  to  contribute  his 
valuable  experience  and  abilities  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  During  1961 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Feed-Grains 
Study  Committee  which  reported  to 
President  Kennedy,  and  from  1961  until 
1964  he  ser\-ed  on  the  National  Agricul- 
ture Advisoi-y  Commission. 

On  the  pohtical  scene  Mr.  Wickard 
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was  a  loyal,  active  Democrat  He  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Senator  from 
Indiana  In  the  1956  election,  and  he  also 
was  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

A  man  of  unusual  ability  and  drive. 
his  approach  was  characterized  by  hard 
work  and  commonsense.  He  wa.s  always 
thoughtful,  friendly,  and  receptive  to 
new  ideas  or  coiistructive  suggestions. 
I  count  It  a  great  honor  to  have  Icnown 
Claude  Wickard  personally,  and  to  have 
benefited  from  his  counsel  and  guidance. 
Never  did  he  fail  to  respond  to  a  plea 
from  me  for  help  or  advice,  nor  did  he 
ever  spare  himself  in  giving  time  and 
effort  to  those  causes,  both  public  and 
private,  which  would  improve  the  cause 
of  humanity 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  newspaper  articles  re- 
counting in  detail  some  of  the  facts  of 
Claude  Wickards  memorable  life,  and 
the  text  of  the  eulogy  which  was  deliv- 
ered by  Rev  Dallas  Landrum  at  the  me- 
morial services  held  for  him  at  Hopewell 
North  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
E)eer  Creek.  Ind..  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   New   Yorfe  Times.   Apr.  30.   1967| 
Claude   WitK.*RD   Killed    in   Cr.*sh— Secri:- 

T.*JIY     or     ACRIcrLTTRE     IN     WORLD     W.\R      II 

W.*s  74 

Dblphi,  Ind..  April  29.— Claude  R.  Wlck- 
ard.  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Presi- 
dent Pranklm  D  Roosevelt,  was  killed  today 
In  an  automobile-truck  collision  three  miles 
south  of  here.  He  was  74  years  old. 

F.^RMER    T'RNED    POLITICIAN 

Claude  Rayniond  Wlckard  was  considered 
by  many  to  t>e  the  best  farmer  In  Indiana 
when  he  succeeded  Henry  Agard  Wallace  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  September.  1940. 

A  thickset  man  of  medium  height,  whose 
dark  brown  hair  had  already  started  to  thui. 
Mr  Wlckard  was  well  known  In  Washington, 
where  he  had  spent  more  than  six  years  with 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Some  knew  him  as  a  man  of  set  ways  His 
full  face  w-.th  its  strong  chin,  squarish  nose 
and  blue  eyes  was  recognized  easily  by  most 
Americans  at  the  time.  He  had  crossed  the 
country  several  times  urging  people  to  plant 
Victory  gardens  and  warning  of  a  land  boom 
and  peacetime  rationing 

Mr  Wlckard  grew  up  on  a  farm  that  his 
family  plowed  for  more  than  100  years  He 
managed  it  after  graduation  from  Purdue 
University  in  1915  and  still  found  time  to 
work  for  the  Farm  Bureau.  The  mldwestern 
magazine  Prairie  Parmer  once  listed  him 
as  a    Master  Farmer  of  Indiana." 

LOVED    THE    SOIl. 

Agriculture  meant  everything  to  him.  He 
did  not  yearn  to  go  to  the  city  as  many  of 
his  friends  did  He  loved  the  soil  and  he  was 
content  to  t)e  a  farmer  But  as  he  grew  older 
and  saw  the  unhappy  plight  of  neighboring 
farms,  largely  due  to  the  use  of  hit-and-miss 
methods,  he  resolved  to  do  something  about 
It. 

By  1932  he  had  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention m  his  district  and  was  elected  to  the 
Indiana  Senate  He  gave  up  this  poet  to  work 
for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, becoming  chief  of  Its  corn-hog  section 
m  1935. 

The  press  of  departmental  business  did 
not  prevent  Mr  Wlckard  from  keeping  close 
watch  on  his  own  farm,  and  he  returned 
frequently   to   look   over  his  380  acres  near 


Camden.  Ind  .  and  to  see  how  the  crops  and 
st^x'lcs  were  getting  along. 

Mr  Wlckard  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
during  World  War  II  He  offered  many  pro- 
fXDsals  for  conservation  and  restoration  of 
farm  and  forest  lands  to  be  put  Into  effect 
"whenever  tmemployment  occurs*  after  the 
War 

"We  are  at  the  crossroads  In  our  history 
so  far  as  our  natural  resources  are  con- 
cerned." he  said  In  1944.  "Either  we  Uke  the 
uphill  road  to  conservation  and  restoration, 
or  the  downhill  road  to  further  exploitation 
and  eventual  ruin  " 

He  also  urged  that  the  tTnlted  States  de- 
velop export  markets  for  Its  agricultural 
output,  but  he  urged  that  price  supports  be 
retained  "for  the  protection  of  both  con- 
sumer and  producer." 

After  he  had  completed  his  service  in  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Wlckard  became  administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
under  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  holding 
this  post  from  1945  to  1953.  When  he  com- 
pleted the  Job,  88  1  per  cent  of  all  farms  had 
electricity. 

He  began  to  play  a  major  role  in  formii- 
lailng  Democratic  party  platforms  on  agri- 
culture, and  he  later  became  chairman  of 
the  party's  farm  policy  subcommittee. 

OPPOSED    HOOVKR  COMMISSION 

As  head  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Wlckard 
urged  rejection  of  recommendations  on 
water  power  and  resources  made  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  In  1955  He  said  the 
proposals  would  not  be  In  the  greater  pub- 
lic interest  and  would  deprive  many  areas 
of  future  benefits. 

A  year  later,  he  accused  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  of  applying  Its  "brink  policy 
to  agriculture  as  well  as  war."  Under  the 
policies  of  President  Elsenhower,  he  charged, 
the  farmers  "are  on  the  verge  of  disaster." 

Mr.  Wlckard  returned  to  the  poUtlcal  arena 
late  in  1956  as  Democratic  candidate  tor  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Homer  E.  Capehart.  the  Republican  In- 
cumbent 

During  the  1960  election,  he  headed  an 
executive  committee  of  farmers  that  sup- 
ported Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  When 
President  Johnson  ran  In  1964.  Mr.  Wlckard 
supported  him. 

His  wife,  the  former  Louise  Eckert,  died 
last  Oct  10  Surviving  are  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  J  V.  Plckart  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bryant, 
and  five  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  4  P.M.  Monday 
at  the  Hopewell  North  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Deer  Creek.  Ind. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Apr    30.  1967] 

Collision  Fatal  to  Ex-Secretart  of 

Aghicttlture 

Delphi,  Ind —Claude  Raymond  Wlckard, 
74  vears  old.  who  served  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture m  the  Roosevelt  administration  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  was  killed  Instantly  yester- 
day in  a  car-truck  crash  about  3  miles  south- 
east of  Delphi 

State  police  said  Wlckard  drove  from  Ind 
18  onto  US.  421  about  11:30  am.  In  front 
of  a  seml-traller  truck  loaded  with  crushed 
stone.  The  driver  of  the  truck.  James  A 
Haynes  Jr .  36.  Dayton.  Ind  .  suffered  a 
broken  arm  and  Is  listed  in  fair  condition  In 
Home  Hospital  at  Lafayette. 

Carroll  County  Coroner  James  Sullivan 
said  Wlckard  died  of  a  crushed  chest.  He 
was  thrown  from  his  car  and  pinned  under 
It.  police  said. 

Wlckard  served  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  1940  to  1945  He  served  as  administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
from  1945  to  1953  under  former  President 
Harrv  S    Truman 

In  1956,  Wlckard  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  United  States  senator  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Republican  Incumbent, 
Homer  E    Capehart. 


Governor  Roger  D  Branigln  ordered  flags 
at  all  state  buildings  to  be  flown  at  half- 
staff  until  after  the  funeral. 

Wlckard  was  born  Feb  28.  1893  on  the 
Carroll  County  farm  near  Camden  which  has 
been  m  the  family  more  than  125  years  His 
parents  were  Andrew  Jackson  Wlck.ird  and 
Nora  Kirkpatrlck  Wlckard  He  maintained 
the  farm  only  4  miles  from  yesterday  s  crash 
scene,  during  his  government  service 

He  was  graduated  from  Purdue  University 
in  1915  and  In  1918  was  married  to  the  for- 
mer Louis  Eckert  of  Logansport.  who  died 
last  October  The  couple  had  two  d.iughters, 
both  of  whom  survive.  Mrs  J.  V  Plckart  of 
Camden  and  Mrs  Robert  Bryant  of  San  An- 
tonio. Tex 

In  1927.  Wlckard  was  elected  "Master 
Farmer  of  Indiana"  for  his  Improved  farm- 
mg  and  stock  feeding  programs 

His  career  In  politics  began  In  1933  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Indiana  Senate  This 
experience,  combined  with  his  farming  abil- 
ity, led  to  his  appointment  to  the  agriculture 
secretaryship  when  the  office  was  vacated  by 
the  late  Henry  A.  Wallace  who  became  Vice- 
President. 

During  World  War  II.  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment functioned  under  a  split  author- 
ity with  the  vital  War  Poods  Administration 
reporting  directly  to  the  President.  Wlckard 
administered  the  regular  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment programs. 

He  saw  the  coming  of  World  War  II  before 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  called  for  an 
Increased  farm  output  and  as  a  result  drew 
considerable  criticism.  His  slogan  was  "Food 
win  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace  " 

Active  In  the  campaign  for  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  In  1960,  Wlckard  plugged  the  Demo- 
cratic farm  program  before  farmers  through- 
out the  nation. 

He  was  app<-)lnted  to  the  Purdue  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Trustees  In  1963  by  then  Gov- 
ernor Matthew  E.  Welsh  and  was  appointed 
to  the  flrst  committee  to  select  candidates 
for  the  Agriculture  Hall  of  Fame 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Meridian  Mutual 
Insurance  Company.  Meridian  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  both  of  Indianapolis, 
and  the  Farmers  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
of  Mulberry. 

Wlckard  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  National  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  National  Grange.  Farmers 
Educational  and  Co-Op  Union.  PI  Kappa 
Alpha  Fraternity.  Hopewell  North  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Indiana  Society  of  Chi- 
cago, Indiana  Society  of  Washington,  Lo- 
gansport Rotary  and  Elks  Clubs,  Camden 
Masonic  Lodge  and  the  Scottish  Rite  and 
Murat  Shrine  In  Indianapolis. 

Survivors.  In  addition  to  the  daughters.  In- 
clude five  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  4  p  m  Mon- 
day m  the  Hopewell  North  United  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Deer  Creek  Burial  will  be 
m  Maple  L;iwn  Cemetery  at  Flora. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Lelter  Funeral 
Home  at  Flora  alter  2  p.m  today  and  at  the 
church  from  3  pm.  to  4  p  m    Monday 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  30.   1967] 
Former   Far.m   Chief   Wickard   Dies 

Claude  R  Wlckard.  74.  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  was  killed  yesterday  In  a 
traffic  accident,  held  a  number  of  high  Gov- 
ernment posts  but  was  first,  last  and  always  a 
dirt  farmer 

He  was  born  and  raised  on  the  family  farm 
In  Carroll  County,  Ind..  and  it  was  there  he 
returned  af;er  a  long  tenure  In  Washington. 
The  crash  In  which  he  died  occurred  only  a 
few  miles  from  his  farm  home  near  Camden. 
Ind 

Mr.  Wlckard  served  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
during  World  War  II  and  then  was  head  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  un- 
der President  Harry  S  Truman. 

His  career  in  politics  began  In  1933.  when 


he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Indiana 
State  Senate.  He  had  attracted  attention  with 
his  expansion  of  the  family  farm  and  the 
use  of  new  scientific  farming  methods, 
learned  at  Purdue  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated In  1915. 

JOINED     NEW     deal 

But  his  term  as  State  senator  was  short. 
He  resigned  to  work  for  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  and  became  head  of 
us  corn-hog  section  with  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Deal  farm  program. 

In  Washington  he  was  known  as  a  hard 
worker,  spending  long  hours  at  his  desk,  flrst 
with  AAA  and  then  as  Undersecretary  of  Ag- 
riculture But  he  still  found  time  to  return 
to  his  Indiana  farm  and  personally  check  up 
on  Its  crops  and  livestock. 

In  1940.  when  the  late  Henry  A.  Wallace 
resigned  as  Agriculture  Secretary  to  become 
President  Roosevelt's  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Wlckard  was  the  logical  choice  to  succeed 
Wallace 

Although  the  United  States  had  not  yet  en- 
tered the  war.  Mr.  Wlckard  early  called  for 
lncrea.sed  farm  output  and  for  enlarged  ship- 
ments of  food  and  munitions  to  Great 
Britain. 

"don't    call    ME    CZAH" 

After  this  country  became  Involved,  he 
adopted  the  slogan.  "Food  wlU  win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace."  At  the  end  of  1942,  he 
was  named  War  Food  Administrator,  with  the 
Job  of  feeding  the  United  States,  its  armed 
forces  and  our  allies. 

"Don't  call  me  Food  Czar."  he  requested 
gix)d-natiu-edly.  Always  easily  available  In 
his  Immaculate  Agriculture  Department  of- 
fice, he  enjoyed  talking  Uke  a  farmer  and 
told  long  stories  with  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh. 
Referring  to  farming  as  "the  runt  pig  In  the 
litter,"  he  was  particularly  concerned  about 
the  manpower  shortage  on  the  farms. 

When  Mr.  Truman  became  President  in 
1945.  Mr.  Wlckard  resigned  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  replaced  by  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson. At  that  time,  Mr.  Wlckard  was  named 
head  of  the  REA,  a  post  he  held  until  1963 
when  the  Republicans  took  over. 

He  returned  then  to  his  farm  but  con. 
tlnued  to  be  active  In  Democratic  politics. 
He  ran  imsuccessfully  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
against  Incumbent  Homer  Capehart  in  1956. 
At  that  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Committee  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee.  During  the  1960 
Presidential  campaign,  he  headed  an  execu- 
tlve  committee  of  farmers  which  backed  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  candidacies. 

Mr.  Wlckard  was  named  a  member  of  the 
Purdue  University  board  of  trustees  in  1963. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Louise  Eckert, 
who  died  several  months  ago.  They  had  two 
daughters,  who  survive. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  May  1,  1967] 
Claude  Wickard  Services  Held 

Delphi.  Ind. — Funeral  services  were  today 
for  Claude  Raymond  Wlckard,  74.  secretary 
of  agriculture  under  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  was  killed  In  a  traffic  acci- 
dent Saturday. 

The  services  at  Hopewell  North  Presby- 
terian Church  at  nearby  Deer  Creek  were 
followed  by  burial  in  Mape  Lawn  Cemetery 
in  Flora. 

Wlckard.  a  Camden  hog  farmer,  was  killed 
when  his  car  was  struck  broadside  by  a 
truck  loaded  with  crushed  stone  at  the  In- 
tersection of  U.S.  421  and  Ind.  18  three 
miles  south  of  here. 

Flags  flew  at  half  staff  on  Indiana  public 
buildings  by  order  of  Gov.  Roger  D.  Branigln 
until  after  the  funeral  in  tribute  to  the 
former  Cabinet  member  who  later  was  chief 
of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration 
under  President  Truman. 

called  a  great  man 
Democrat  State  Chairman  Gordon  St.  An- 
gelo  said  he  was  "shocked  and  saddened"  by 


Wlckard's  death  and  called  him  "a  great  man, 
a  great  Hoosier,  a  great  agricultural  leader 
and  a  great  and  respected  Democrat." 

Wlckard  was  born  Feb.  28,  1893,  on  a 
Carroll  County  farm  he  maintained  through- 
out his  government  service.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Purdue  University  in  1915  and 
began  his  political  career  when  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  Senate  In  1933. 

He  became  secretary  of  agriculture  In  Sep- 
tember, 1940,  and  held  the  position  until 
1945  when  he  became  REA  administrator, 
retaining  that  post  until  1953. 

In  1956  Wlckard  was  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  UjS.  senator  from  Indiana  but  lost 
to  Republican  Homer  E.  Capehart.  His  wife 
died  last  October. 

Survivors — daughters,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Plckart  of 
Camden;  Mrs.  Robert  Bryant  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 


Notes  Prom  the  Memorial  Service  for 
CLAtTDE  A.  Wickard,  Held  at  Hopewell 
North  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Deer 
Creek,  Ind.,  Mat  1,  1967 

We  have  come  here  this  afternoon  to  pay 
final  tribute  to  Claude  R.  Wlckard.  Those 
here  present  know  of  his  long  and  brilliant 
career  in  public  service.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  recount  the  events  of  that  career  now. 
Let  us,  rather,  think  for  a  few  moments  of 
Claude  Wlckard  the  man — a  man  who  was 
Indeed  a  prince  and  a  giant  among  men. 

He  was  one  to  whom  had  been  given  many 
talents,  and  who  used  these  talents  well. 

He  was  a  many  faceted  man — able  admin- 
istrator, decisive  thinker,  of  strong  convic- 
tions, of  eternally  youthful  mind,  of  firm 
but  tender  countenance. 

He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  drive,  earnest- 
ness and  dedication  of  purpose.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  Integrity — one  who  always  In- 
sisted that  everything  be  open  and  above- 
board  with  no  falseness.  He  was  proud  of  his 
accomplishments  and  the  accomplishments 
of  his  country,  but  at  the  same  time  was 
humble  and  never  boastful. 

He  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  future 
of  agriculture,  the  future  of  education,  the 
future  of  the  country,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  other  nations.  He  was 
concerned  enough  to  give  his  energies  and 
his  life  in  doing  something  about  these 
concerns. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband,  a  good  father, 
and  the  kind  of  grandfather  his  grandchil- 
dren will  never  forget. 

He  was  by  nature  a  farmer — an  agricul- 
turalist. He  loved  the  soil  and  growing  things. 
He  loved  farm  life  and  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  virtues  of  rural  living,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  family  farm  in  America. 
He  took  great  pride  in  being  the  product 
of  Hoosier  soil. 

But  In  no  sense  was  he  a  parochial  or  pro- 
vincial man — his  vision  was  as  broad  as  the 
world.  He  had  an  unusually  keen  knowledge 
of  and  sensitivity  to  local  and  national  Is- 
sues, and  to  the  plight  of  mankind  the  world 
over.  He  was  one  who  cared  for  God's  little 
people. 

He  could  not  be  described  as  a  deeply  re- 
ligious person — in  the  traditional  sense  of 
the  word — but  there  was  about  him  a  nat- 
ural piety  which  eloquently  expressed  his 
inner  dependence  upon  the  Almighty  and 
his  love  for  the  Savior.  The  congregation 
which  meets  in  this  building  will  greatly 
miss  him,  for  except  for  the  period  of  his 
wife's  illness  last  year,  he  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  be  in  attendance  at  worship 
services.  As  his  pastor,  I  counted  him  one  of 
my  closest  friends  and  strongest  supporters 
and  wise  counselor. 

Many  throughout  the  nation  who  knew 
him  as  friend,  co-worker,  able  and  devoted 
public  servant.  Join  us  today  In  mourning 
his  passing. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  will  miss  this 
brilliant,  unassuming,  sensitive,  strong,  al- 
most shy  man,  who — busy  at  work  in  his 
garden  and  In  other  special  pursuits  tintU  the 


end — has  now  gone  on  to  be  with  his  Lord 
and  is  reunited  with  his  dear  wife  and  others 
who  have  preceded  him  into  the  life  beyond 
our  sight. 

Were  he  able  to  speak  to  us  now,  he  would 
have  Interrupted  us  several  minutes  ago 
saying,  "You've  said  enough  about  me.  Now 
read  some  of  those  beautiful  passages  from 
the  Bible." 

And  this  we  will  now  do,  knowing  there 
are  no  words  of  comfort,  of  assurance,  of 
authority,  of  hope  in  times  like  these  like 
the  words  of  the  Lord  as  they  are  recorded 
in  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  following  passages  of  Scripture  were 
read:  Psalm  90:  1-6,  10;  Isaiah  40:  28-31; 
Psalm  23;  Luke  23:  32-34a,  39-43;  John 
14:  1-6;  I  Corinthians  15:  3-8,  12-19;  Romans 
8:  28,  31-35,  37-39;  Revelation  21:1-4;  and 
Ephesians  3:  14-21. 

Prayer:  Eternal  God,  our  Father:  we  praise 
Thee  for  Thy  Word  which  Is  for  us  a  light 
in  darkness.  Help  us  both  to  hear  and  be- 
lieve the  pronUses  which  Thou  hast  spoken; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.   Amen. 

O  Thou  t)€fore  whom  the  generations  rise 
and  pass  away:  we  praise  Thee  for  all  Thy 
servants  who,  having  lived  this  life  in  faith, 
now  live  eternally  with  Thee.  Especially  do 
we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant,  Claude 
Wickard,  for  the  gift  of  his  life,  for  Thy 
grace  given  him.  and  for  all  that  in  him 
was  good  and  kind  and  faithful.  We  thank 
Thee  that  for  him  death  is  past  and  pain 
is  ended  and  that  he  has  entered  the  Joy 
which  Thou  hast  prepared:  tlu-ough  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Peter  MarshaU,  the  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the  demanding  years 
following  World  War  II,  suffered  a  heart 
attack  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  As  he  was 
being  taken  from  his  home  to  the  hospital 
by  ambulance,  he  kissed  his  wife  and  son. 
then  said  confidently,  "I'll  see  you  in  the 
morning."  Those  were  his  last  words  to  them, 
because  he  died  before  seeing  his  family 
again.  Nevertheless,  he  articulated  our  faith. 
We  do  believe  that  "in  the  morning"  we  will 
see  one  another. 

Do  not  mourn.  I'll  see  you  again  in  the 
morning. 

Hear  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 

Peace  I  leave  with  you;  my  peace  I  give 
to  you:  not  as  the  world  gives,  do  I  give 
to  you.  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled 
neither  let  them  be  afraid. 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  fc>e  vrtth  you  all.  Amen. 

—  Dallas  D.  Landrum. 


ON  ENDING  THE  DRAJT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
In  voting  to  extend  the  Selective  Service 
Act  for  an  additional  4  years  the  Senate 
declined  to  accept  £in  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
which  I  cosponsored,  to  encourage  the 
transition  from  the  current  draft  system 
to  a  volunteer  army. 

I  still  believe,  however,  that  a  volun- 
teer military  force  would  ultimately  prove 
to  be  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
system  that  this  Nation  could  employ  in 
meeting  its  defense  needs. 

A  longtime  advocate  of  this  concept 
has  been  Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  econo- 
mist of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
May  14  Professor  Friedman  sets  forth  in 
a  persuasive  manner  the  advantages  of 
a  volunteer  army. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine    May 
'  14.   19671 


An    Ax-l-Volcntccr    army:    The    Case    pcr 

ABOLBHINO    THE    DRArT-AKID    SUBSTITTTTNO 

ro«  It 

I  Bv  Milton  Friedman  ■  > 

The  present  legal  authority  for  conscript- 
ing men  into  the  armed  services  expires 
jvSie  30  It  is  no  accident  that  It  expire*  In 
iTc^d^nuLbered  year  That  wa«  dellfe-tely 
contrived  to  maie  sure  that  renewal  of  the 
S?^t  would  come  up  when  neither  Congres- 
SnL  nor  Presidential  elections  were  per^d- 
'ng.  Hitherto  this  stratagem  has  worked  .lie 
a  chann-the  draft  was  renewed  In  19o5 
to58  and  1963  with  hardly  a  ripple  of  public 
cSncer^  or  opposition  and  with  only  perfunc- 
tor?  Oongreasional  hearings. 

This  year  the  committees  with  primary  re- 
.™ibUlty-the  armed  services  conunlttees 
h^e^  m  the  senate  by  Senator  Richard 
nt^l  and  m  the  House  by  ReP'"^/^"^;;^ 
M^e  Rivers-have  been,  as  always,  holding 
hearlnU  bu"  this  time  their  hearings  have 
b::n  Tore  than  a  pro  forma  ^^^-^^^^ent 
of  Oen  Lewis  B  Hershey  and  the  ^el^";« 
lir^lce  System.  President  Johnson  has  >ug- 
W.7e^  major  changes  in  the  operaUon  of 
?re  draft-that  we  take  the  youngest  men 
f^t  cut  student  deferments  and  introduce 
a  lottery  selecUon  system^  ^H^^/:!^^°"* 
seem*  to  want  to  get  In  on  the  draf.  act, 
senator    Ed*,trd    Kennedy    has    chaU^^    * 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare  *"j>^'^'""^'\^^^Vr  "ft 
has  held  hearings  on  the  effect  of  the  dra  t 
o"manpower  problems  The  Jo'"J,  Eco""'^^^ 
CommltVee.  headed  by  Senator  ^'"^^^m  Prox- 
mlre  has  touched  on  the  same  subject  in 
^  hearings  on  the  effect  of  Vietnam  on  he 
i^onomy  senator  Mark  O  Hatfield  ha*  In- 
t^^u^d  a  bin  that  provides  for  the  early 
transition  to  a  fully  voluntary  system  of 
banning  the  armed  forces  «epresentaUves 
Donald  Rumsfeld  and  Thomas  CurtU  ha\e 
mtroduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  Congressional 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  terminating  he 
draft  soon  A  Council  for  a  Volunteer  M  11- 
tarv  sponsored  bv  Individuals  covering  the 
^UtlcTl  spectrum  from  right  to  left,  has 
lus'  been  formed    And  so  on  and  on. 

The  passions  engendered  by  Vietnam 
clearly  exoUm  why  the  renewal  of  tbe  draft 
is  not  a  routine  matter  in  this  odd  year  of 
1967  But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  a 
mar  s  position  about  the  draft  cannot  be 
inferred  from  his  position  about  the  war 
^th  men  who  favor  stronger  military  act  on 
and  men  *ho  favor  a  bombing  pause  In  the 
North  or  even  complete  withdrawal  have 
come  out  in  favor  nf  terminating  the  draft 
and  reiving  on  volunteers  to  man  the  armed 
forces  'in  the  past  several  months  B.irry 
C>.3ldwHter  has  devoted  three  of  the  columns 
he  writes  to  urging  that  conscription  be 
ended  and  that  It  be  ended  now  Nornnan 
Thomas  and  James  Farmer  have  both  taken 
7he  same  position  John  Kenneth  Galbralth. 
new  head  of  Americans  for  De"^ocr«tlc  Ac- 
tlon  has  long  been  an  articulate  ar^d  effec- 
tive opponent  of  tbe  draft  Fortunately,  be- 
lief in  personal  freedom  Is  a  monopoly  of 
nel'her  Republicans  nor  Democrats,  of 
neither  conservatives  nor  liberals 

There  Is  by  now  wide  agreement  that  the 
present  system  of  conscription  is  defective 
a"d  must  be  changed  even  General  Hershey 
has  given  In  Highly  placed  voices— Including 
those  of  Sargent  Shrlver  and  Wlllard  Wlrtz. 
mere  ambiguously,  Robert  McNamara.  and 
moat  surprisingly  anthropologist  Margaret 
Mead— have  urged  a  system  of  universal  na- 
tional service,  in  which  all  young  men  land. 
If  Miss  Mead  has  her  way    all  young  women 


,is  Weill  would  be  con.scrlpted  and  assigned 
to  a  variety  of  tasks,  one  being  to  serve  In 
the  military 

There  Is  far  less  recognition  that  while 
the  Presidents  proposals  would  improve  the 
operation  of  conscription,  no  syitem  relying 
on  compulsion  can  remove  the  basic  defects 
of  the  present  draft  In  current  circum- 
stances only  a  minority  of  young  men  are 
needed  to  man  the  armed  forces  Short  of 
letting  men  decide  for  themselves  there  Is 
no  equitable  wav  of  determining  which  young 
man  should  serve  and  which  two  or  three 
should  not  Short  of  making  the  armed 
forces  offer  conditions  that  attract  the  men 
It  needs,  there  Is  no  way  of  avoiding  waste 
and  misuse  of  men  In  the  armed  forces,  or 
the  use  of  men  m  the  military  who  would 
contribute  far  more  in  civilian  activities 

And.  of  course,  any  system  involving  com- 
pulsion is  basically  Inconsistent  with  a  free 
society  A  lottery  would  only  make  the  arbi- 
trary element  in  the  present  system  overt 
Universal  naUonal  service  would  compound 
the  evil— regimenting  all  youth  to  camou- 
flage the  reglraenUtion  of  some. 

The  continued  use  of  compulsion  is  unde- 
sirable and  unnecessary  We  can  and  should 
man  our  armed  forces  with  volunteers  This 
Is  the  method  the  United  States  has  tradi- 
tionally used  except  In  major  wars  The  past 
two  decades  are  the  only  exception  It  Is 
time  that  we  brought  that  exception  to  an 
end. 


Milton  Friedman  Is  Paul  Snowden  Russell. 
Professor  of  Econonalcs  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  author  of  "Capitalism  and  Free- 
dom "  He  was  a  participant  in  the  national 
conference  on  the  draft  In  Chicago  last 
December 


THE     ADVANTAGES    OF     A     VOLUNTARY     *RMY 

Even  m  strictly  military  terms,  a  volun- 
tary force  would  be  more  effective  It  would 
be  manned  bv  people  who  had  chosen  a  mili- 
tary career,  rather  than  partly  by  relucUnt 
coriscnpts  anxious  only  to  serve  out  their 
term  It  would  have  much  lower  turnover. 
freeing  men  for  military  service  who  are  now 
spending  their  time  training  others  or  being 
trained  Intensive  training,  a  higher  average 
level  of  skin,  the  use  of  more  and  better 
equipment,  would  permit  military  strength 
to  be  raised  while  the  number  of  men  in  the 
services  was  reduced.  Not  least  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  volunteer  force  Is  its  effect  on 
morale.  Military  service  Is  now  demeaned, 
treated  as  a  necessary  but  degrading  duty 
that  men  have  to  be  dragooned  Into  per- 
forming A  voluntary  army  would  restore  a 
proper  sense  of  pride,  "f  respect  for  the 
important,  dangerous  and  dimcuir  task  that 
the  armed  forces  perform 

The  elimination  of  compulsion  would  en- 
hance the  freedom  of  all  of  us.  The  young 
would    be   free    to   decide    whether    to    serve 
or   not    to   serve.   Members   of   draft   boards 
would  be  relieved  of  the  awful  Usk  of  arbi- 
trarily deciding  how  a  young  man  shall  spend 
several  of  the  most  important   years  of  his 
life— let  alone  whether  his  life  shall  be  risked 
m    warfare.    The    tormenting    and    insoluble 
problem  now  posed  by  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector  would  disappear    We   could   Immedi- 
ately dispense  with  Investigating  the  Inner- 
most values  and  beliefs  of  those  who  claim 
to  be  conscientious  objectors— a  process  en- 
tirely repugnant  to  a   society   of   free  men. 
Conscription  has  been  used  as  a  weapon— 
or   thought  by  young  men  to  have  been  so 
used— to  discourage  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly and  protest.  The  freedom  of  young 
men  to  emigrate  or  to  travel  abroad  has  been 
limited  by  the  need  to  get  the  permission  of 
a  draft  board  (if  they  are  not  to  put  them- 
selves inadvertently  In  the  position  of  being 
a  lawbreaker! .  Uncertainty  about  the  draft 
has  affected  the  freedom  of   young  men   to 
plan  their  schooling,  their  careers,  their  mar- 
riages and  their  families  In  accordance  with 
their  own  long-run  Interests. 

Manning  the  .armed  forces  with  volunteers 
would  have  other  real  advantages  for  the 
country  at  large  Colleges  and  universities 
could  pursue  their  proper  educational  func- 
tion, freed  alike  from  the  incubus  of  young 
tnen— probably  numbering  in  the  hundreds 
of   thousands^who   would    prefer   to   be   at 


work  rather  than  at  school,  but  who  now 
continue  their  schooling  In  the  hope  of  avoid- 
ing the  draft  and  from  controversy  about 
Issues  strictly  irrelevant  to  their  educational 
funcUon.  We  certainly  need  controversy  In 
the  university- but  about  Intellectual  and 
educational  Issues,  not  whether  to  rank  stu- 
dents or  not  to  rank 

The  commumtv  would  benefit  from  a  re- 
ducUon  in  unwise  early  marriages  contracted 
at  least  partly  under  the  whip  of  the  draft, 
as  well  as  from  the  associated  decline  In  the 
birth  rate  Industry  and  government  would 
benefit  from  being  able  to  hire  young  men 
on  their  merits,  not  their  deferments  Not 
least,  the  level  and  tone  of  public  discussion 
might  be  raise<i— though  this  is  perhaps  sim- 
ply an  expression  of  my  innate  optimism. 

Some  of  these  advantages  would  also  result 
from  substituting  a  lottery  for  present 
methods  of  selection— but  only  In  part,  and 
only  for  those  who  are  clearly  selected  out 

:S    A    VOLUNTARY     ARMY    FEASIBLE'' 

Is  It  not  simply  wishful  thinking  to  sup- 
pose that  we  can  abandon  conscription  when 
a  hot  war  Is  raging  in  Vietnam,  when  we  must 
maintain  armed  forces  exceeding  3  million 
men  In  total"  Men  are  now  free  to  volunteer, 
yet  the  number  who  do  so  Is  clearly  Inade- 
quate and.  moreover,  many  volunteer  only 
because  they  expect  to  be  drafted  The  num- 
ber of  'true  •  volunteers  Is  clearly  much  too 
small  to  man  armed  forces  of  our  present 
size  This  undoubted  fact  Is  repeatedly  cited 
as  evidence  that  a  voluntary  army  Is  un- 
feasible. 

It  Is  evident  of  no  such  thing  It  Is  evidence 
rather  that  we  are  now  grossly  underpaying 
our  armed  forces  The  starting  pay  for  young 
men  who  enter  the  armed  forces  Is  less  than 
$45  a  week — and  that  sum  Includes  not  only 
cash  f>ay  and  allotments,  but  also  the  value 
of  clothing,  food,  housing  and  other  items 
furnished  In  kind  The  starting  pay  Is  vir- 
tually the  same  now  as  In  1950 — but  prices 
are  higher,  so  in  terms  of  goods  and  services 
the  man  who  enlists  gets  considerably  less 
now  than  he  did  then  All  of  the  pay  raises 
since  then  have  gone  to  officers  and  to  en- 
listed men  with  longer  terms  of  service.  They 
have  to  be  induced  to  stay  In  service.  Fresh 
recnilts  can  be  conscripted  so  why  raise 
the  pay' 

Uttle  wonder  that  volunteers  are  so  few. 
Most  yoiing  men  can  earn  twice  as  much  In 
civilian  jobs. 

To  attract  more  volunteers,  we  would  have 
to  Improve  conditions  of  service.  This  means 
higher  entering  salaries.  But  It  also  means 
better  housing  facilities  and  Improved  amen- 
ities in  other  respects.  The  existence  of  con- 
scription means  that  the  military  need  pay 
little  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  enlisted 
jTien— If    not    enough    volunteer,    press    the 
button  and  General  Hershey  will  ral.se  draft 
calls.  Indeed    it  is  a  tribute  to  the  humanl- 
tarlanlsm  of  the  military- and  the  effective- 
ness of   indirect   pressures   vl.t   the   political 
process— that  service  in  the  .vmed  forces  Is 
not  made  even  less  attractive  than  It  now  la. 
But  ask  any  ex-G  I    how  attractive  that  is. 
Money  Is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  major, 
factor  young  men  consider  in  choosing  their 
careers   MlliUry  service  has  many  nonmone- 
tary attractions  to  young  men— the  chance 
to    serve    one's    country,    adventure,    travel, 
opportunities  for  training,  and  so  on   Today, 
these  attractions  are  offset  not  only  by  law 
pay  but  also  by  the  very  existence  of  com- 
pulsion. Military  service  is  now  synonymous 
with  enforced  incarceration    And   the  pres- 
ence of  young  men   who  are  in   the   armed 
forces  only  because  they  are  forced  to  serve 
hardly  contributes  to  a  spirit  of  pride  within 
the  service. 

Improved  pay,  better  conditions  of  service, 
and  Imaginative  personnel  policies,  both  in 
attracting  men  and  using  them,  could  change 
drastically  the  whole  image  which  the  armed 
services  present  to  young  men.  The  Air  Force. 
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because  It  has  relied  so  heavily  on  "real"  vol- 
unteers, perhaps  comes  cloeest  to  demonstrat- 
ing what  could  be  done. 

The  coming  of  age  of  the  young  men  born 
In  the  postwar  baby  boom  has  provided  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  persons  eli- 
gible for  military  service.  The  best  estimates 
are  that,  to  many  voluntary  armed  services  of 
our  present  effectiveness,  only  about  one- 
quarter  or  less  of  all  young  men  would  have 
to  see  some  miltiary  service.  This  percentage 
Is  much  lower  than  the  corresponding  per- 
centage at  the  time  of  Korea,  when  low 
birth  rates  of  the  Depression  years  were 
making  themselvee  felt.  It  is  also  much 
lower  than  the  i>ercentage  who  must  see  serv- 
ice under  conscription,  because  volunteers 
serve  longer  terms  on  the  average, 

A  recent  poll  of  college  students — brought 
to  my  attention  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
when  I  was  testifying  before  his  committee 
earlier  this  spring — showed  a  large  majority 
who  favored  a  voluntary  army,  but  an  even 
larger  majority  who  said  they  would  not 
themselves  volunteer.  Is  this  not,  the  Sena- 
tor In  effect  asked,  evidence  that  a  volunteer 
army  Is  not  feasible? 

The  answer  Is  no.  The  young  men  are  an- 
swering in  terms  of  conditions  as  they  now 
are.  And,  of  course,  at  present  terms  and  con- 
ditions, their  answer  Is  correct — and  who  can 
blame  them?  They  do  not  know  how  they 
would  behave  If  conditions  were  different.  If 
service  in  the  armed  forces  were  made  much 
more  attractive. 

The  question  of  how  much  more  we  would 
have  to  pay  to  attract  sufficient  volunteers 
has  been  scrutinized  Intensively  In  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  study  of  military  recruit- 
ment. Based  on  a  variety  of  evidence  collected 
in  that  study,  Prof.  Walter  Ol  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  who  worked  on  the  study, 
has  estimated  that  a  starting  pay  (again  In- 
cluding pay  in  kind  as  well  as  in  cash)  of 
something  like  $4,000  a  year — about  $80  a 
week — would  suffice.  This  is  surely  not  an  un- 
reasonable level  of  pay,  Ol  estimates  that  the 
total  extra  payroll  costs  (after  allowing  for 
the  savings  In  turnover  and  men  employed 
in  training  I  would  be  about  $3  billion  to  $4 
billion  a  year  for  armed  forces  equivalent 
to  2.7  million  men  under  present  methods 
of  recruitment,  and  not  more  than  $8  bil- 
lion a  year  for  armed  forces  equivalent  to 
the  present  higher  number  of  men  (3.1  to 
3  2  million). 

Using  the  same  evidence,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  come  up  with  estimates  as  high 
as  $17.5  billion.  This  is  an  incredible  figure — 
It  would  mean  that  the  pay  of  every  man  In 
the  armed  service  from  the  newly  enlisted 
man  to  the  top  general  could  be  raised  by 
$6,000  a  year.  But  even  that  absurd  estimate 
is  not  unfeasible  In  the  context  of  total  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditures  of  more  than 
$170  billion  a  year  and  military  expenditures 
of  over  $70  billion. 

In  any  event,  we  do  not  need  precise  esti- 
mates of  what  It  will  take  to  attract  enough 
men.  Out  of  simple  Justice,  we  should  raise 
the  pay  and  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  enlisted  men.  If  we  did  so,  the  number  of 
"real"  volunteers  would  Increase,  even  while 
conscription  continued.  Experience  could 
then  show  how  responsive  volunteers  are  to 
the  terms  offered,  and  by  how  much  the  terms 
would  have  to  be  improved  to  end  conscrip- 
tion. 

A    VOH?.NTEER    ARMY   WOD1.D   COST   LESS 

The  need  to  raise  pay  to  attract  volunteers 
leads  many  to  believe  that  a  volunteer  army 
would  cost  more.  The  fact  Is  that  It  would 
cost  less  to  man  the  armed  forces  by  volun- 
teers than  It  now  costs  to  man  them  by  com- 
pulsion— if  co<it  is  properly  calculated.  The 
cost  listed  in  the  Federal  budget  might  be 
higher — though  even  that  Is  not  certain.  But 
the  real  cost  to  the  community  would  be 
far  lower. 

The  real  cost  of  conscripting  a  soldier  who 
would  not  voluntarily  serve  on  present  terms 


la  not  his  pay  and  the  cost  of  his  keep.  It  la 
the  amount  of  money  for  which  he  would 
be  willing  to  serve.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  real  cost  to  a  star  professional  football 
player  and  to  an  unemployed  worker.  Both 
might  have  the  same  attitudes  toward  the 
army  and  like — or  dislike — a  military  career 
equally.  But  because  the  one  has  so  much 
better  alternatives  than  the  other,  It  would 
take  a  much  higher  sum  to  attract  him. 
When  he  is  forced  to  serve,  we  are  in  effect 
Imposing  on  him  a  tax  in  kind  equal  in  value 
to  the  difference  between  what  It  would  take 
to  attract  him  and  the  military  pay  he  ac- 
tually receives.  This  Implicit  tax  in  kind  must 
be  added  to  the  explicit  taxes  Imposed  on 
the  rest  of  us  to  get  the  real  cost  of  our 
armed  forces. 

If  this  Is  done,  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  abandoning  conscription  would  almost 
surely  reduce  the  real  cost — because  the 
armed  forces  would  then  be  manned  by  men 
for  whom  soldiering  was  the  best  available 
career,  and  hence  who  would  require  the 
lowest  sums  of  money  to  Induce  them  to 
serve.  It  might  raise  the  apparent  money  cost 
to  the  Government  but  only  because  it  would 
substitute  taxes  In  money  for  taxes  In  kind. 

The  Implicit  tax  In  kind  Is  not  a  light  one. 
If  It  were  proposed  that  we  Impose  a  special 
Income  tax  of  50  per  cent  on  enlisted  men  in 
the  armed  services,  there  would  be  cries  of 
outrage.  Yet  that  Is  what  we  are  now  doing 
in  concealed  form.  Abolishing  conscription 
would  have  the  great  merit  of  Imposing  those 
taxes  on  the  rest  of  us,  where  they  belong, 
not  on  the  young  men  In  uniform. 

There  are  some  Important  offsets  even  on 
the  level  of  budgetary  costs.  Volunteers 
would  serve  longer  terms,  a  higher  fraction 
would  reenllst,  and  they  would  have  a  higher 
average  level  of  skill.  The  armed  services 
would  waste  fewer  manhours  in  training  and 
being  trained.  Because  manpower  Is  cheap 
to  the  military.  It  now  tends  to  waste  it, 
using  enlisted  men  for  tasks  badly  suited 
to  their  capacities  or  for  tasks  that  could 
be  performed  by  civilians  or  machines,  or 
eliminated  entirely.  Again,  ask  any  ex-G, I,  for 
evidence. 

Better  pay  at  the  time  to  volunteers  also 
might  lessen  the  political  appeal  of  veterans' 
benefits  that  we  now  grant  after  tJie  event. 
These  now  cost  $6  billion  a  year  or  one-third 
as  much  as  current  annual  payroll  costs  for 
the  active  armed  forces — and  they  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  rise  under  present  condi- 
tions, 

THE  RACIAL  COMPOSmON  OP  VOLUNTEER  FORCES 

One  objection  that  has  been  voiced  against 
volunteer  forces  is  that  they  would  be  staffed 
predominantly  by  Negroes  because  a  military 
career  would  be  so  much  more  attractive 
than  the  other  alternatives  open  to  them. 

There  is  first  a  question  of  fact.  This  tend- 
ency Is  present  today  In  exaggerated  form — 
the  present  levels  of  pay  are  comparatively 
more  attractive  to  Negroes  than  the  higher 
levels  of  pay  for  voluntary  forces  would  be. 
And  this  shows  up  In  a  much  higher  rate  of 
re-enllstment  by  Negroes  than  by  whites 
Yet  the  fraction  of  persons  in  the  armed 
forces  who  are  Negro  is  roughly  the  same  as 
in  the  population  at  large.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  even  If  every  qualified  Negro 
who  does  not  now  serve  were  to  serve,  whites 
would  still  constitute  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  armed  forces.  And  this  Is  a  wholly  un- 
realistic possibility.  The  military  services  re- 
quire a  wide  variety  of  skills  and  offer  varied 
opportunities.  They  have  always  appealed  to 
people  of  different  classes  and  backgrounds 
and  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  Particularly 
if  pay  and  amenities  were  made  more  attrac- 
tive, there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  they 
would  draw  from  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Negroes  In  the  forces  tend  to  have 
lower  skills  than  the  whites.  As  a  result,  they 
constitute  a  larger  fraction  of  the  combat 
units  than  of  the  armed  forces  in  general. 


The  fraction  of  the  men  In  combat  In  Viet- 
nam who  are  Negro  Is  decidedly  higher  than 
their  proportion  in  the  population.  Yet  even 
there,  they  are  a  small  minority  of  the  fight- 
ing men.  More  important,  most  of  them  are 
there  by  choice;  because  they  voluntarily 
chose  to  enlist  or  re-enlist. 

This  raises  the  basic  question  of  principle. 
Clearly,  It  Is  a  good  thing  not  a  bad  thing  to 
offer  better  alternatives  to  the  currently  dis- 
advantaged. The  argument  to  the  contrary 
rests  on  a  political  judgment:  that  a  high 
ratio  of  Negroes  In  the  armed  services  would 
exacerbate  racial  tensions  at  home  and  pro- 
vide in  the  form  of  ex-soldiers  a  militarily 
trained  group  to  foment  violence.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  to  this.  My  own  inclina- 
tion is  to  regard  it  as  the  reddest  of  red 
herrings.  Our  Government  should  discrimi- 
nate neither  in  the  civil  nor  in  the  military 
services.  We  must  handle  our  domestic  prob- 
lems as  best  we  can  and  not  use  them  as  an 
excuse  for  denying  Negroes  opportunities  In 
the  military  service.  We  should  be  proud  of 
the  armed  forces  for  the  fine  Job  they  have 
done  in  providing  opportunities  to  the  dis- 
advantaged and  for  eliminating  racial  dis- 
crimination— not  discriminate  against  the 
Negroes  in  manning  the  armed  forces  because 
we  have  done  so  much  less  well  in  civilian 
life. 

THE    FLEXIBILITY-    OF    VOLUNTARY    FORCES 

Another  argument  that  has  been  made 
against  voluntary  forces  is  that  they  lack 
flexibility — and  that  world  conditions  may 
change  and  call  for  larger  or  smaller  armed 
forces.  With  conscription,  draft  calls  can  be 
rapidly  stepped  up.  and  conversely. 

This  Is  a  real  problem^ — but  can  easily 
be  overrated.  Emergencies  must  be  met  with 
forces  in  being,  however  they  are  recruited. 
Many  months  now  elapse  between  an  in- 
crease In  draft  calls,  and  the  availability  of 
additional  trained  men. 

The  key  question  is  how  much  flexibility  is 
required.  Recruitment  by  voluntary  means 
can  provide  considerable  flexibility— at  a 
cost.  The  way  to  do  so  is  to  make  pay  and 
conditions  of  sen-ice  more  attractive  than 
necessary.  There  will  then  be  an  excess  of 
volunteers — queues.  If  the  number  of  men 
required  Increases,  the  queues  can  be  short- 
ened, and  conversely. 

The  change  In  scale  Involved  In  total  war 
is  a  very  different  matter.  If  the  military 
Judgment  is  that,  in  such  a  contingency, 
there  would  be  time  and  reason  to  expand 
the  armed  forces  manifold,  either  universal 
military  training  to  provide  a  trained  re- 
serve force,  or  stand-by  provisions  for  con- 
scription could  be  justified.  Both  are  very 
different  from  the  use  of  conscription  to 
man  the  standing  army  in  time  of  peace 
or  brush-fire  wars  like  that  in  Vietnam 
which  require  recruiting  only  a  minority  of 
young  men. 

The  flexibility  provided  by  conscription 
has  another  side.  It  means  that,  at  least 
for  a  time,  the  Administration  and  the  mili- 
tary services  can  proceed  fairly  arbitrarily  in 
committing  U.S,  forces.  The  voluntary 
method  provides  a  continuing  referendum 
of  the  public  at  large.  The  popularity  or  un- 
popularity of  the  activities  for  wlilch  the 
armed  forces  are  used  will  clearly  affect  the 
ease  of  recruiting  men.  This  Is  a  considera- 
tion that  will  be  regarded  by  some,  including 
myself,  as  an  advantage  of  the  voluntary 
method,    by   others   as   a  disadvantage, 

ARE  VOLUNTARY   FORCES  A   POLITICAL   DANGER? 

A  final  objection  that  has  been  raised 
against  a  volunteer  army  Is  that  It  would 
endanger  political  freedom.  There  is  a  real 
danger,  but  it  arises  from  the  existence  of 
large  armed  forces  plus  the  industrial  com- 
plex required  to  support  them,  not  from  the 
method  of  recruiting  enlisted  men.  Our  free 
institutions  would  certainly  be  safer  if  the 
conditions  of  the  world  permitted  us  to 
maintain  smaller  armed  forces.  But  they  are 
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not  made  safer  by  using  compulsion  rather 
than  free  chulce  to  All  the  ranks. 

The  military  coup  Just  engineered  In 
Greece  was  by  an  army  manned  by  conscripts. 
So  was  the  recent  military  takeover  In  Argen- 
tina. Napoleon  and  Franco  rose  to  power  at 
the  head  of  conscripts  Britain  and  the  U  S 
have  maintained  freedom  while  relying  pri- 
marily on  volunteers;  Switzerland  and 
Sweden,  while  using  conscription  It  is  hard 
to  find  any  relation  historically  between  the 
method  of  recruiting  enlisted  men  and  the 
political  threat  fn>m  the  armed  torces. 

The  danger  to  liberty  comes  from  the  offi- 
cers, who  are  now  and  always  have  been  a  pro- 
fessional corps  of  volunteers  However  we  re- 
cruit er.il-^ted  men,  It  Is  essential  that  we 
adopt  prticnces  that  will  guard  against  the 
political  danger  of  creating  a  military  officers 
corps  with  loyalties  of  Its  own  and  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  broader  body  politic  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  so  far  largely  avoided  this 
danger  The  broad  basis  of  recruitment  to  the 
military  academies,  by  geography  as  well  as 
social  and  economic  factors,  the  R  O  T  C.  pro- 
grams in  the  colleges,  the  recruitment  of  offi- 
cers from  enlisted  ranks,  and  similar  meas- 
ures    have   all   contributed   to   this   result. 

For  the  future,  we  need  to  continue  such 
a  bn>ad  recruitment  policy  We  need  also  to 
foster  lateral  recruitment  Into  the  officers 
corps  from  civilian  activities — rather  than 
rely  primarily  on  promotion  from  within. 
The  military  services  no  less  than  the  civil 
service  need  and  will  benefit  from  In-and- 
outers  Pr>r  the  political  gain,  we  should  will- 
ingly pay  the  higher  financial  costs  Involved 
in  fairly  high  turnover  and  rather  short 
average  terms  of  service  for  officers  We  should 
follow  personnel  policies  that  wUl  continue 
to  make  at  least  a  period  of  military  service 
as  an  officer  attractive  to  young  men  from 
many  walks  of  life. 

There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  political 
danger  altogether.  But  It  can  be  minimized 
.'IS  readily  with  a  volunteer  aa  with  a  con- 
scripted army. 

The  case  for  abolishing  corLscrlptlon  and 
recruiting  our  armed  forces  by  voluntary 
methods  seems  to  me  overwhelming. 

We  should  at  once  raise  the  pay  of  en- 
listed mf  n  Improve  conditions  of  service  and 
stimulate  more  efficient  tise  of  manpower  by 
the  services.  We  should  continue  to  raise  the 
pay  until  the  number  of  "true"  volunteers  Is 
large  enough  so  that  the  lash  of  compulsion 
can  be  eliminated  .\nd  to  avoid  procrastina- 
tion by  the  military,  who  will  be  tempted  to 
continue  fo  rely  on  the  crutch  of  conscription 
we  should  set  a  definite  termination  date  for 
conscription. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PUBLIC  RANGE 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  ihe  pro- 
duction value  of  the  public  lands  In  the 
National  Forest  system  for  livestock 
grazing  is  highly  important  to  residents 
of  every  community  associated  with 
these  lands  in  38  States  In  my  own  State 
of  Nevada,  ranchers  graze  more  than 
155,000  of  their  sheep  and  cattle  un- 
der permit  on  two  national  forests. 
Without  use  of  these  public  lands,  ranch- 
ers in  Nevada  and  in  other  States  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  find  enough  feed  for 
their  livestock  year  round. 

These  public  rangelands  are  of  high 
value  to  the  Nation  in  other  ways  They 
are  the  home  for  big  game  and  other 
wildlife  and  yield  water  for  irrigation. 
and  domestic  and  industrial  consump- 
tion. And  more  and  more,  people  are 
using  the  public  ran-;elands  for  recrea- 
tion. 

The  Importance  of  these  public  range- 
lands  was  clearly  spelled  out  in  a  recent 


address  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief. 
Forest  Service,  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  tlie  20th  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Society  of  Range 
Management.  Seattle.  Wash.  In  addition, 
Mr  ClifT  discussed  what  he  believes  is 
needed  to  keep  these  lands  productive 
and  how  the  Forest  Service  plans  to 
develop  them  for  the  Nation  s  benefit 

Mr.  President,  Mr  Cliff  s  address  is  an 
important  milestone  in  setting  forth 
policy  for  managing  and  developing  an 
important  segment  of  the  Nations  agri- 
cultural land  base.  It  should  be  read 
closely  by  all  persons  interested  in  the 
preservation,  development,  management, 
and  use  of  natnnal  forest  lands 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Cliffs  address  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gr.^^lno  Policies  on  Forest  Lands    A  Look 

AT  THE  Next  20  Yuars 

1  By   Edward   P    CUff.   Chief.   Forest  Service, 

V  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 

It  Is  significant  to  me  that  this  Society 
has  chosen  1967  as  the  time  to  talk  about 
grazing  policies  on  forest  lands  This  Is  a 
critical  question.  It  is  being  asked  as  the 
full  range  of  Federal  programs  is  being  eval- 
uated in  terms  of  present  and  potential  con- 
tribution to  the  general  pubttc  good.  The 
Forest  Service  Is  completing  a  close  look  at 
our  long-established  programs  of  range  man- 
agement and  research  in  the  light  of  needs 
within  the  next  two  decades.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  discuss  some  of  our  findings  with 
you  In  1948  I  spoke  at  the  First  Annual 
Convention  of  this  Society.  We  have  come 
a  long  way  since  then  Yet,  It  Is  evident  to 
me  that  we  have  an  even  longer  way  to  go 
as  we  build  upon  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past. 

The  foundation  for  grazing  use  of  forest 
range  land  Is  firm  It  is  firm  because  early 
leaders  saw  that  the  land  could  not  sustain 
heavy,  unremitting  grazing  pressure  and  they 
did  something  about  it — through  research 
and  through  administrative  action  It  is  firm 
because  of  the  cooperative  approach  that 
has  been  established  between  livestock  peo- 
ple and  managers  of  public  resources  Much 
has  been  accomplished  since  1905  when  Clif- 
ford Pinchot  was  appointed  Chief  Forester 
But  even  more  Important,  the  stage  Is  now 
set  for  the  additional  gains  that  must  be 
made  In  the  years  ahead 

Looking  back  for  a  moment,  when  the  For- 
est Reserves  were  created  from  the  Public 
Domain  much  of  the  land  was  already  heav- 
ily grazed  Overuse  in  some  areas  had  already 
led  to  range  deterioration  and  the  need  for 
an  orderly  process  for  administering  range 
use  was  evident.  The  grazing  permit  was  es- 
tablished In  1905  as  the  first  step  in  that  di- 
rection. The  need  to  estimate  grazing  ca- 
pacity led  to  range  reconnaissance  as  early 
as  1910  on  the  Coconino  National  Forest  In 
Arizona,  as  our  predecessors  attempted  to 
balance  use  with  capacity  These  early  efforts 
laid  the  framework  of  range  management  on 
the  National  Forests  Many  success  stories 
were  recorded  through  the  decades  but  many 
problems  eluded  solution  More  recently, 
through  Improved  equipment,  materials,  and 
techniques,  the  development  of  range  po- 
tential has  become  a  major  tool  of  range 
managers  and  stockmen. 

As  early  as  1907.  forest  and  range  research- 
ers began  experimenting  with  range  seed- 
ing, deferred-rotation  grazing,  and  grazing  of 
sheep  on  mountain  ranges  under  coyote- 
proof  fence.  Results  of  early  range  research 
were  reported  by  sclenMsts  of  the  old  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  and  State  experi- 
ment Stations,  as  well  as  the  Forest  Service. 

When  this  Society  first  met  in  annual  con- 


vention 20  years  ago.  the  Nation's  jxipula- 
tlon  was  143  million  Today  we  have  198  mil- 
lion people,  a  gain  of  55  million  In  20  years, 
by  1980 — only  13  years  away— the  total  popu- 
lation may  reach  242  million.  Where  this 
trend  will  stop,  nobody  knows — but  we  do 
know  that  a  rapidly  Increasing  population 
calls  for  a  hard  look  ahead  at  all  of  our 
natural  resources  and  how  they  are  to  be 
used  and  managed.  We  expect  an  avalanche 
of  people  on  the  National  Forests.  We  know 
that  people  of  many  Interests  want  to  share 
In  making  the  decisions  that  will  .shape  re- 
source use  In  the  future.  TTiere  will  be  in- 
creasing competition  for  use  of  the  I.uid.  and 
the  members  of  this  Society  will  have  plenty 
of  advice  offered  from  all  sides  But  there 
will  also  be  challenge  Range  managers,  like 
other  professionals,  will  find  Increasing  chal- 
lenge to  their  leadership  and  their  Ingenuity 
in  meeting  the  problems  that  lie  ahead  We 
know  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  continue  Its  strong  Interest  In  .assuring 
abundant  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  for  the 
Nation  and  better,  stronger  rural  communi- 
ties 

Our  policies  In  the  years  ahead  will  be 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  adjustments  in  land 
use  We  assvime  that  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem will  continue.  Of  course,  the  findings  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
should  help  to  set  National  Forest  grazing 
In  perspective  as  changing  patterns  of  land 
use  continue  to  evolve.  I  think  that  we 
should  all  be  alert  to  the  displacement  of 
agricultural  uses  by  urban  growth  and  other 
factors.  Losses  of  rangeland  can  be  offset  by 
converting  scrub  oak,  mesqults,  or  similar 
areas  of  low  productivity,  by  stronger  co- 
operative management  arrangements,  by 
more  intensive  multiple  use  resource  devel- 
opment and  management,  and  tither  ways. 
The  use  of  grazed  fuel  break.s  In  California 
and  the  combination  of  beef  cattle  and 
shortleaf  pine  In  Missouri  are  two  examples 
of  how  we  can  apply  the  principles  of  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  to 
meet  this  need 

A  larger  f>opulatlon  will  require  more  food. 
Department  projections  Indicate  that  by  1980 
beef  cattle  numbers  will  Increase  from  30-35 
percent  above  the  present  level  to  reach 
105-110  million  head.  Sheep  numbers  will 
probably  remain  fairly  constant  Annual  per 
capita  consumption  of  livestock  products 
(Currently  100  0  pounds  for  beef)  l.<;  likely  to 
remain  about  the  same.  Despite  expected  In- 
creases in  productivity  of  existing  range  and 
pasture,  shifts  of  land  from  other  uses  to 
range  and  pasture  will  be  needed  About  1 
billion  acres,  almost  half  the  Nation's  land 
area,  may  be  needed  for  livestock  production. 
We  can  be  quite  sure  that  all  of  the  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  total  range  and  pasture 
resource  that  Is  forest  rangelands  wl.l  need 
to  be  managed  for  livestock  use.  Range  scien- 
tists will  need  to  build  upon  the  sound  tech- 
nical base  of  today  as  they  seek  to  more  effec- 
tively blend  and  coordinate  livestock  grazing 
with  the  many  other  uses  and  values  of  forest 
rangeland. 

All  of  us  will  have  to  become  more  skillful 
in  describing,  evaluating,  and  documenting 
the  benefits  that  Justify  public  Investment. 
Competition  for  budget  dollars  Is  becoming 
Intense,  as  most  of  you  well  know  This  So- 
ciety has  a  special  responsibility.  I  believe, 
to  make  sure  t.hat  the  case  for  range  Improve- 
ment and  beuer  management  Is  as  strong  as 
It  should  be  The  ca.<;e  must  rest  upon  such 
things  as  Improved  walershe.l  conditions, 
holding  soils  In  place,  social  benefits,  devel- 
opment of  economic  strength  in  rural  com- 
munities, etc..  as  well  as  forage  or  meat  pro- 
duction. We  must  not  rest  until  that  is  done. 

The  next  two  decades  will  bring  challenges 
that  will  test  the  policies  as  well  .xs  the  skill 
of  the  Forest  Service  Yet.  as  we  look  ahead. 
I  am  confident  that  our  basic  objectives  will 
continue  much  as  they  are  today.  In  the  field 
of  range  management  we  will  seek  to  (1) 
provide  nationwide  leadership  in  forest  range 
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conservation,  development,  and  utilization — 
Including  woodlands  and  brush-covered  wild 
lands  m  mountainous  areas:  i2)  develop  the 
range  resources  on  all  lands  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  their  reasonably  attain- 
able potential  and  manage  them  for  sus- 
tained graj'.Ing  in  association  with  interre- 
lated uses:  i3i  promote  stability  of  family 
size  ranching  units  and  local  communities  in 
the  areas  of  which  the  National  Forests  and 
National  Grasslands  are  a  part:  and  (4)  exert 
a  favorable  influence  for  securing  sound  con- 
servation practices  on  associated  private 
lands 

Oiir  objective  in  range  management  re- 
search is  to  find  the  best  and  most  practical 
means  to  manage,  improve,  and  maintain  the 
productivity  of  forest  and  related  lands  used 
for  grazing  domestic  livestock.  Related  wild- 
life habitat  research,  of  course.  Is  aimed  at 
supporting  optimum  populations  of  game  and 
fish  in  harmony  with  other  uses  and  values. 
Under  these  broad  objectives,  opportuni- 
ties to  graze  livestock  on  National  Forest 
System  lands  have  'oeen  and  will  be  allo- 
cated to  qualified  ranch  operators  or  asso- 
ciations through  the  permit  system.  A  10- 
year  term  grazing  permit,  normally  renew- 
able. Is  issued  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
permittee  A  permit  Is  considered  a  privilege 
and  conveys  no  legal  right  to  the  holder. 

We  plan  no  basic  changes  In  our  60-year- 
olri  policy  of  Issxilng  grazing  permits  to 
qualified  ranchers.  The  10-year  p)ermlt  will 
continue  as  the  basic  instrument  through 
which  the  Forest  Service  and  the  rancher 
will  work  toward  proper  range  use.  There 
will  be  modifications,  of  course,  but  even 
the  Increasing  number  of  permits  Issued  for 
use  of  horses  and  mules  as  pack  and  saddle 
stock  in  recreation  and  wilderness  manage- 
ment mm  toward  similar  objectives — and  the 
same  general  policies  and  regulations  apply. 
Wf  will  be  placing  more  emphasis  on 
makirg  the  best  possible  use  of  forest  range- 
l.Tnds  in  private  ownership,  especially  those 
associated  with  the  lands  In  the  National 
Forest  System.  I  expect  to  see  even  closer 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  and  private 
land  owners  in  setting  up  Improved  systems 
of  range  management 

National  Foreet  System  grading  is  big 
business  now — and  it  will  continue  to  be. 
To  some  20,000  farm  and  ranch  families,  it 
is  vital  Located  in  more  than  600  rural 
communities,  these  families  own  45  million 
acres  of  I.uid  and  lease  another  21  million 
acres  They  own  3  3  million  cattle  and  4.2 
million  sheep — and  158  thousand  horses. 
Pernuitees  own  land,  livestock,  buildings, 
and  other  property  valued  at  more  than 
S2  billion— a  substantial  part  of  the  tax  base 
In   ranch   country 

Small  ."ilze  op)eratlons  are  typical.  Only 
10  percent  of  our  cattle  permittees  own  more 
than  500  cattle:  70  percent  own  less  than 
200  cattle,  and  29  percent  own  less  than  50 
head  We  think  this  general  pattern  will  be 
with  us  for  some  time  Permittees  often  re- 
port that  they  could  effectively  run  addi- 
tional livestock  on  the  National  Forests  and 
Natlon;il  Grasslands  If  that  were  possible. 
Certainly  there  Is  a  similar,  perhaps  greater, 
unmet  need  In  the  case  of  non-permittees. 
Thus  It  seems  likely  that  there  will  continue 
to  be  more  demand  for  grazing  permits  than 
we  can   supply. 

In  1965.  we  authorized  permittees  to  graze 
1.4  million  cattle  for  7  0  million  animal 
months.  This  amounted  to  42  percent  of  all 
their  cattle  and  approximately  20  percent  of 
their  estimated  total  forage  requirements. 
The  same  year  we  authorized  2.4  million 
sheep  for  66  million  animal  months.  This 
amounted  to  some  57  percent  of  all  of  their 
sheep  and  15  percent  of  their  total  forage 
requirements. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  since 
1960  toward  more  Intensive  management  and 
Improvement  of  the  grazing  lands  we  admin- 
ister   This   has   been   a   factor   In   stabilizing 
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tenure  of  grazing  use  by  owners  of  permitted 
livestock.  Only  3-5  percent  per  year  of  our 
permits  are  being  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  reissued  to  new  permittees.  Cer- 
tainly, more  Intensive  management  has  also 
benefited  soil  and  water  resources. 

The  years  immediately  ahead  will  see  a 
continuation  of  the  trend  toward  more  inten- 
sive management.  Through  range  analysis 
and  re-analysis  we  will  evaluate  range  con- 
dition trends,  present  and  potential  grazing 
capacity,  and  the  need  for  range  develop- 
ment. A  package  will  be  tailored  for  each  of 
the  11,670  allotments.  We  will  continue  to 
want  permittees  to  participate  In  analysis 
and  management  planning. 

In  the  next  20  years  we  will  be  advancing 
toward  our  goal  of  attaining  optimum  pro- 
ductivity on  National  Forest  System  range- 
lands  by  the  year  2000.  How  fast  we  will  ad- 
vance depends  a  great  deal  on  how  well  we 
can  demonstrate  the  total  benefits  of  the 
public  Investments  needed.  We  hope  to  com- 
plete analysis  of  each  of  our  range  allotments 
by  1972 — and  get  reasonably  intensive  man- 
agement under  way  on  all  these  allotments 
by  1980.  We  still  have  a  terrific  backlog  of 
work  to  do.  For  example,  there  are  54  thou- 
sand miles  of  range  fences  on  the  National 
Forests;  another  60  thousand  miles  or  5  miles 
per  allotment  are  needed  if  we  are  to  fully 
implement  intensive  range  management.  W'e 
have  38  thousand  livestock  watering  develop- 
ments; we  need  another  37  thousand.  We 
have  rehabilitated  2.5  million  acres  of  de- 
teriorated range;  another  7.6  million  acres 
need  rehabilitation  through  seeding  and 
plant  control. 

We  will  be  hearing  a  lot  more  about  Wil- 
derness grazing  In  the  years  ahead.  As  you 
know,  the  Wilderness  Act  specified  that  live- 
stock grazing  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue where  established  in  National  Forest 
Wilderness  under  conditions  which  will  as- 
sure preservation  of  the  wilderness  resource. 
This  is  an  Important  feature  of  the  law.  Some 
243  thousand  sheep  and  94  thousand  cattle 
are  authorized  to  graze  in  Wilderness  and 
Primitive  Areas.  Thirteen  percent  of  all  west- 
ern sheep  permits  and  7  percent  of  the  cattle 
permits  are  involved.  This  use  amounts  to 
about  9  percent  of  the  numbers  of  sheep  and 
6  percent  of  the  sheep  months  authorized  to 
graze  on  western  National  Forests.  For  cattle, 
it  amounts  to  8  percent  of  the  numbers  and 
4  percent  of  the  animal  months. 

Grazing  of  livestock  In  wilderness  will 
continue  to  be  administered  under  the  same 
general  regulations  that  apply  throughout 
the  National  Forest  System.  However,  specific 
management  objectives,  coordination  re- 
quirements, and  administrative  guidelines 
will  be  prescribed  to  fit  each  individual  area. 
This  Is  another  of  the  Interesting  Jobs  that 
lie  ahead. 

The  unprecedented  rise  in  recreation  use  of 
the  National  Forests  has  already  required 
modifications  in  grazing  practices  on  inten- 
sively developed  sites  such  as  campgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  waterfront  zones,  and  certain 
roads  and  trails  where  human  traffic  is  con- 
centrated. However,  despite  the  continuing 
surge  of  recreation,  I  see  little  potential  for 
conflict  if  range  Interrelated  uses  are  well 
managed.  Under  multiple  use  management, 
recreation  plans,  too,  will  be  modified  to 
accommodate  a  particular  livestock  grazing 
or  other  resource  use  situation  when  such 
action  Is  clearly  In  the  public  Interest. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  by  now 
that  range  managers  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  hydrologic  condi- 
tion of  the  land.  Watershed  values  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  Important  in  area 
after  area.  Neither  the  livestock  industry 
nor  the  Forest  Service  can  live  with  grazing 
practices  that  result  In  damage  to  water- 
sheds. Close  herding  or  careless  management 
of  livestock  on  highly  erodlble  soils  cannot 
be  tolerated.  Maintaining  an  adequate  plant 
cover  must  be  one  of  the  measures  of  our 


performance  The  challenge  we  all  share  is 
to  .-ind  and  apply  tlie  kinds  cf  range  man- 
rtgem.ent  practices  that  will  meet  this  need 
:n  every  sltviation. 

Obviously,  cooperation  will  continue  to  be 
a  most  Import.-int  factor  in  making  all  Forest 
Service  range  management  programs  work. 
The  degree  of  success  of  management  gen- 
erally has  depended  upon  how  well  the 
rancher  and  ranger  have  gotten  along — how 
well  they  have  cooperated  in  sharing  their 
responsibilities.  Furthermore,  cooperation  In 
ranee  development  has  been  necessary  be- 
cause Federal  funds  have  been  limited." 

Permittee  cooperation  may  take  the  form 
of  an  agreement  to  defer  livestock  use  to 
benefit  an  Improvement  project:  It  may  also 
be  contributed  money,  time,  labor,  and  ma- 
terials. We  will  encourage  private  invest- 
ment for  Improvement  on  the  National  For- 
ests where  thU  Is  In  the  pubhc  interest. 
Maintenance  of  fencing  and  other  improve- 
ments by  range  users  enables  us  to  use 
limited  Federal  funds  for  new  construction. 
This  has  released  as  much  as  $1  million 
annually  for  additional  improvement  work. 
Cooperation  also  Includes  Joint  efforts  to 
encourage  new  techniques  and  t>etter  man- 
agement practices.  For  example,  hauling 
versus  driving,  and  full  use  of  scientific 
breeding  and  other  animal  husbandry  prac- 
tices On  some  sheep  ranges,  so-called  "herd- 
erless"  management  of  sheep,  which  now  is 
being  used  successfully  by  a  number  of 
ranchers,  may  result  in  more  effective  re- 
source use. 

I  foresee  more  reliance  upon  cooperative 
grazing  associations  to  see  that  their  mem- 
bers fully  adhere  to  prescribed  rules  of  man- 
agement agreements.  When  associations 
make  sure  their  members  meet  reqiUrements 
for  commensurabUlty,  season  of  use,  num- 
bers grazed,  and  so  forth,  the  Forest  Service 
is  enabled  to  better  oversee  the  total  pro- 
gram of  resource  management  and  analyses. 

Since  1960,  we  have  executed  agreements 
with  21  cooperative  grazing  associations, 
making  available  to  them  approximately  2 
million  acres.  This  Integrates  private  and 
public  lands  Into  lexical  land  management 
units  which  help  to  establish  viable  farms 
and  improve  economic  stability  In  these  rural 
areas. 

We  will  continue  and  Improve  this  type  of 
arrangement.   We   recently  signed   a  memo- 
randiim  of  understanding  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  spelling  out  how  we  will  as- 
sist grazing  associations  operating  on  Forest 
Service  administered  land  when  those  asso- 
ciations   are    receiving    financial    assistance 
from  Farmers  Home  Administration.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Forest  Service  will  help  furnish 
technical  assistance  In  planning  and  carrying 
out    conservation    and    range    management 
operations  on  all  lands  controlled  by  an  as- 
sociation,  including  privately  owned  lands. 
Similarly,  we  have  recently  executed  a  policy 
agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Under  this  policy,  plans  of  manage- 
ment may  be  provided  which  correlate  graz- 
ing use  on  all  land  within  natural  manage- 
ment   units.    These   recognize   the   multiple 
use  requirements  on  the  Federal  lands  and 
the  needs  of  practical  range  operations.  Both 
of  these  recent  agreements  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  most  efficient  ranch  or  range  setup 
frequently  Is  one  that  crosses  property  lines. 
Most  of  you  know  that  Federal  land  graz- 
ing fees  are  being  reviewed.  Our  Joint  studies 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Statistical  Reporting  Service,  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  and  others  are  nearlng  com- 
pletion. In  looking  ahead,  beyond  the  Imme- 
diate future,  I  see  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
much   better   determination   of  the   grazing 
use  values  of  the  public  lands  as  they  relate 
to  the  private  sector.  I  feel  strongly  that  in 
applying  this  new  knowledge  in  setting  fees 
we  should  also  be  weighing  rural  economic 
needs,  community  stability,  tenure  of  ranch 
ownership,  and  other  factors.  In  other  words, 
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I  believe  that  the  levels  of  grazing  fees 
should  be  tailored  to  flt  regional  or  special 
situations  and  tempered  to  reflect  much 
more  than  simply  the  generation  of  revenue 
foj-  the  Federal  Treaaury 

I  thlnlt  that  we  need  to  look  briefly  at 
where  we  are  headed  In  predator  control  We 
anticipate  that  land  managing  agencies  will 
have  a  greater  role  In  recommending  or  de- 
determlnlng  the  need  for  animal  control  In 
any  event  animal  control  programs  on  the 
National  Forests  will  be  based  on  demon- 
strated need  Hah  and  Wildlife  Service  per- 
sonnel will  perform  the  animal  control  work 
on  the  Natl.-.nal  Forests,  as  in  the  past  They 
will  also  continue  to  prescribe  the  techniques 
and  methiDds  of  control  that  will  be  used. 
There  wUl.  however,  be  a  changed  emphasis 
toward  more  selective  controls,  to  incorpo- 
rate perUnent  research  findings,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  non-target  wildlife  species  More 
rigid  conuol  of  the  use  of  poisons  Is  in  the 

picture. 

The  direction  of  our  path  In  r^nge  re- 
search Is  well  laid  out  Our  own  10-year  Na- 
tional Porestrv  Research  Program,  sent  to 
Congress  m  1964.  outlines  a  nine-point  pro- 
gram proposal  Last  October  a  National  Pro- 
gram of  Research  for  Agriculture  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  s\ibcommlttee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
proprlaUons  Committee.  This  provides  fur- 
ther Insight  Into  h.)W  ran^e  research  fits  into 
the  toUl  effort  being  directed  toward  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  an  expanding  Nation  There 
are  many  subjects  that  need  more  study; 
the  blotlc  and  physical  components  of  range 
ecMvstems;  the  identity,  physiological  re- 
quirements, and  nutritive  value  of  forage 
plant*;  methods  of  seeding;  and  plant  con- 
trol At  the  same  time  we  need  to  get  better 
appraisals  of  range  conditions  and  develop 
better  economic  and  other  guidelines  which 
wia  enable  managers  to  better  coordinate 
I'vestock  grazing  with  other  uses  Tes.  the 
next  20  years  .should  be  an  exciting  period  for 
range  scientists  as  they  unlocJc  the  answers 
that  must  be  found. 

We  can  sum  up  all  of  this  looking  ahead 
very  simply  It  la  time  to  get  on  with  the  Job 
The  American  Society  of  R.inge  Management 
ha«  a  responsibility  to  foeter  proper  manage- 
ment use  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
rangeUnds.  We  In  the  Forest  Service  invite 
your  comments,  advice,  and  help  with  the 
partlciUar  set  of  problems  and  opportunities 
that  relate  to  our  work  We  expect  that  you 
wlU  crlUcally  appraise  all  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  affect  rangelands— as  beflts  a 
mature  organization  of  producers  and  pro- 
fesalonals    We  welcome  that  appraisal 

I  hope  you  share  my  confidence  that  the 
outlook  is  good  for  continued  use.  manage- 
ment, and  development  of  the  Nat  ons  for- 
est rangeland  resources. 


THE  FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  SO- 
CIAL .^CCOLTTITNO  ACT  OP  1967 
Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  recent- 
ly Prof.  Raymond  A.  Bauer  of  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration spoke  to  the  Washington 
SUtlstical  Society  on  the  subject  of  So- 
cial Indicators."  This  was  of  great  Inter- 
est to  me  bccau.'^p  It  specifically  pertains 
to  legislation  I  have  Introduced.  S  843. 
the  Pull  Opportunity  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1967  This  act  would 
provide  for  social  accounting.  U5lng  so- 
cial indicators,  as  a  national  goal,  and 
provide  for  an  annual  social  report 
by  the  President,  establl-.h  a  President's 
Council  of  Social  AdvKsers  comparable 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  AdvLsers  In 
the  economic  sphere,  and  finally,  estab- 
lish a  joint  congressional  committee 
with  oversight  duties. 

In  his  speech.  Professor  Bauer  cogent- 


ly discussed  the  need  for  social  Indica- 
Nirs,  and  I  invite  particular  attention 
to  his  statement: 

Again,  we  are  not  proposing  the  tilling 
of  unplowed  ground  Present  methods  cf 
program  evaluation  often  Involve  research 
on  the  benefits  conveyed  The  Poverty  Pro- 
gram, for  example,  is  presently  the  object  of 
such  evaluations  The  point  I  want  to  make 
Is  that  we  develop  increasingly  more  adequate 
measures  of  people's  values  and  expectations, 
we  will  also  be  able  to  develop  more  appro- 
priate measures  of  benefits  .  .  .  The  com- 
bination will  enable  us  to  plan  better  and 
evaluate  better 

And  he  quotes  Under  Secretary  Wilbur 
J  Cohen  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  regarding  "the 
voluminous,  yet  unsuitable  data  now 
available  for  assessing  the  products  of 
our  education"  Cohen  says  that  "prac- 
tically none  of  it  measures  the  output 
of  our  educational  system  in  terms  that 
really  matter — that  is,  in  terms  of  what 
students  have  learned  ""  He  says  that  it 
is  an  ""incredible  fact  that  the  Nation 
has,  year  after  year,  been  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  an  enterprise  without 
a  realistic  accounting  of  that  invest- 
ment."" 

Pinally,  Professor  Bauer  discussed 
the  possible  dangers  of  social  indicators 
to  threats  to  personal  privacy,  particu- 
larly regarding  the  proposed  national 
data  bank.  He  says  these  fears  "may  be 
excessive'"  and  adds: 

I  am  more  concerned  with  the  dossiers  and 
rapid  and  complete  access  being  built  Into 
many  credit  rating  systems  which  contain 
a  wide  range  of  "blackmallable""  material. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unarUmous  con- 
.'jpnt  that  Professor  Bauer"s  e.xcellent  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soct.^L  Indicators 
I  Address    by    Raymond    A.    Bauer.    Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion,     to      the      Washington      Statistical 
Society,  Apr  21.  1967) 

Approximately  four  years  ago  today  I  was 
debating  with  a  group  of  very  well-informed, 
highly  Intelligent  gentlemen  about  what 
would  happen  to  our  society  as  a  result  of 
space  exploration.  After  some  hours  of  this 
discussion,  I  finally  said  In  Irritation.  "If 
all  of  these  things  happened,  we'd  never 
know  what  did  happen  or  If  the  opposite 
had  happened,""  One  of  my  colleagues  asked 
what  I  could  conceivably  mean.  Wouldn"t  It 
clearly  be  evident  if  .American  families  were 
more  or  less  cohesive"  Or  If  the  dignity  of 
man  was  being  better  served?  And  so  on.  I 
replied  In  exasperation  that  none  of  these 
gentlemen  seemed  to  realize  how  bad  our 
social  statistics  were  As  a  result  of  this 
encounter  I  Immediately  began  talking  to 
several  of  my  friends  who  knew  I  had  com- 
petence In  this  area  to  jjersuade  them  to 
develop  comjKinents  for  a  book  which  would 
do  something  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
the  adequacies  and  inadequacies  of  our 
statistical  series,  and  that  Is  how  our  book 
Social  Indicators  was  born. 

In  retnoepect  my  level  of  aspiration  was 
low  Frankly,  my  most  fervent  hope  was  that 
one  member  of  my  study  group,  who  was  a 
newspaper  editor,  might  take  the  book  and 
wave  It  under  the  nr>8es  of  hl.s  reporters  and 
tell  them  to  stop  writing  such  nonsense  in 
the  future.  (That  hope  has  not  yet  been 
realized  1  In  a  more  general  sort  of  way 
I  thought  It  po6slble  we  might  succeed  In 


taking  a  topic  which  had  been  on  the  back 
burner  of  the  social  science  agenda  for  a 
number  of  years  and  move  it  up  closer  to 
the  front  burner.  I  distinctly  remember  at 
one  point  early  In  our  work  that  a  friend 
asked  me  if  I  were  completely  off  niy  rocker. 
He  said,  as  I  recall.  "What  the  hell  do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  do?  Tell  the  President 
what  he  should  say  to  the  American  people?" 
I  told  him  that  I  personally  had  no  such 
aspirations  whatever,  but  that  I  hoped  we 
might  get  a  few  people  to  read  the  book  and 
perhaps  activate  more  social  scientists  to 
turn  to  this  topic  which  they  had  not  been 
paying  much  attention  to  in  recent  years. 
All  of  this  proves.  I  suppose,  that  I  am  a 
lousy  forecaster,  and  you  may  conclude  that 
this  also  applies  to  what  I  have  to  say  this 
evening. 

S<j  there  you  have  It.  If  you  wonder  why 
I'm  standing  here  tonight.  It  Is  obviously  a 
combination  of  bad  disposition,  literate 
friends,  and  a  little  bit  of  luck  It  Is  actu.Ally 
presumptuous  of  me  to  address  an  audience 
so  competent  In  this  field  as  are  most  of  you. 
The  most  I  had  hoped  for  when  we  were 
working  on  our  book  was  that  people  like  you 
might  say.  "Well,  this  is  what  we've  been  tell- 
ing people  all  along.  These  fellows  don't  do  It 
as  well  as  we  would,  but  at  least  they're  say- 
ing It.  and  maybe  that's  a  good  thing.""  You 
are  still  entitled  to  that  opinion.  However, 
there  are  times  In  one's  life  when  It  Is  fr'olt- 
less  to  state  that  he  is  as  Incompetent  as  he 
knows  he  Is  I  knew  when  I  was  Invited  to 
talk  to  you  that  It  would  sound  totally  In- 
consistent that  a  person  who  had  edited  and 
written  an  introduction  to  a  book  called  i'o- 
cial  Indicators  could  claim  Incompetence  on 
the  topic,  so,  rather  than  argue  the  matter.  I 
decided  to  come  here  and  demonstrate  It. 
However,  there  is  no  further  need  for  you  to 
listen  to  me  proclaim  my  Incompetence  This 
Is  assuredly  a  topic  for  which  other  people 
c&n  generate  mere  enthusiasm  than  I  There- 
fore, I  may  as  w'ell  say  something  affirmative. 
My  friend,  historical  mentor,  and  bibliog- 
rapher, Albert  Blderman,  tells  me  that  once 
upon  a  time  the  word  statistics  was  derived 
from  the  Latin  phrase  Ratio  Status,  and  that 
this  may  be  translated  freely  as  "state  of  the 
nation.'"  This  is  a  matter  on  which  H'eb.sffr's 
Unabridged  agrees  with  Al.  In  this  once- 
upon-a-tlme  possibility  of  developing  a  set 
of  measuree  for  assessing  the  state  of  the  so- 
ciety, rather  than  with  the  probability  of  ob- 
taining the  same  experimental  result  If  you 
drew  a  very  large  number  of  samples  of  the 
same  sorts  of  events. 

The  question  of  what  a  societal  Infor- 
mation system  might  look  like  got  forced  on 
me  as  I  con-sldered  the  mandate  of  the  NASA 
grant  under  which  we  were  doing  research 
for  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces- Intuitively.  I  knew  it  was  Important  to 
the  Space  .'\genoy  that  we  have  good  social 
statistics.  I  tried  to  look  at  It  In  terms  of  the 
social  consequences  of  space  exploration.  If 
an  agency  such  as  NASA  really  felt  it  had  a 
mandate  to  increase  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences and  dampen  the  less  desirable  ones, 
what  sort  of  an  Informational  system  would 
It  like  to  operate  with? 

First,  there  should  be  a  series  of  'Social 
Indicators,"  that  Is,  ongoing  social  statistics 
which  would  enable  NASA  or  anyone  else  to 
chart  the  ongoing  trends  in  major  features 
of  the  society,  and  to  Judge  what  was  hap- 
pening to  the  performance  features  of  the 
society  (the  extent  to  which  It  satl.'^fled  the 
values  of  citizens),  and  to  Judge  it^  future 
capacity  to  perform  However,  not  all  rele- 
vint  events  would  fall  into  such  series  Some 
one-time  or  seldom  occurring  events  are  Im- 
portant, and  therefore,  there  should  be  a 
provision  for  sU^ndby  research  facilities  to 
make  before  and  after  me.isures.  If  possible, 
of  the  effect  of  such  events  as  a  Presidential 
assassination,  or  the  launching  of  the  first 
communications  satellite.  As  you  know,  our 


facilities  for  making  such  studies  are  even 
poorer  than  our  social  trend  statistics. 

We  may  regard  the  regular  statistical  series 
and  the  study  of  rase  events  of  Individual 
imporuince  as  our  primary  Information  sys- 
tem. This  In  turn  should  be  complemented 
by  provision  for  analytic  studiee  which  relate 
the  long  term  trends  in  society  to  those 
events  which  presumably  have  Influenced 
them  As  you  well  know,  we  are  too  prone  to 
observe  events  which  are  contiguous  in  time 
and  or  space  and  attribute  a  causal  relation- 
ship among  them.  If  there  Is  an  increase  In 
measures  of  delinquency  (mind  you,  I  said 
"measures."  liot  "delinquency")  during  a 
period  of  urbanization,  then  It  is  assumed 
that  urbanl'/ation  increases  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. And,  finally,  there  should  be  some 
sensible  provisions  for  the  use  of  Informa- 
tion. There  is  a  prevailing  notion  that  all 
Information  is  a  "good  thing,"  and  the  more 
the  merrier  ...  I  have  recently  proposed 
that  we  might  well  regard  information  as 
basically  a  bad  thing,  which  with  a  little 
work  can  be  made  useful.  By  this  overstate- 
ment I  mean  to  convey  the  fact  that  all 
information  In  all  forms  at  all  times  Is  not 
equally  useful,  and  that  we  must  give  some 
thought  to  getting  only  that  Information 
that  is  useful,  getting  It  In  an  appropriate 
form,  and  reporting  It  to  an  appropriate  place 
and  person 

Tlie.se.  then,  are  the  components  that  one 
would  envisage:  basic  social  trend  data  (in- 
cluding, of  course,  economic  data),  standby 
facilities  for  researching  rare  and  dlflicult-to- 
aiitlclpate  events  (this  would  Include  pro- 
gram evaluation  to  the  extent  that  we  were 
Interested  In  the  consequences  of  programs 
as  compared  to  assessing  them),  regular  fa- 
cilities for  analytic  studies  of  the  process  of 
change,  and  the  engineering  of  sensible  In- 
formation systems  for  each  of  the  using 
parties.  The  broadest  aspects  of  this  overall 
system  is  the  system  of  Social  Indicators. 
I  win  restrict  my  concern  to  them. 

You  are  Immediately  more  familiar  than 
I  with  the  Increased  Interest  In  social  meas- 
urement. In  part  this  Interest  Is  stimulated 
by  the  spread  of  P.P.B.  Behind  this  is  the 
combiiied  enthusiasm  over  and  recognition 
of  the  limitations  of  the  system  of  Economic 
Indicators.  On  the  one  hand,  economists  have 
discovered  their  limitations  as  well  as  their 
utility,  and  all  parties  seem  uneasy  In  using 
economic  criteria  alone  for  Judging  program 
effectiveness.  No  one  seems  to  advocate  that 
course  of  action.  There  seems  to  be  a  reac- 
tion to,  as  Bert  Gross  calls  It,  the  prospect 
of  a  "New  Philistinism."  In  the  more  general 
sense,  the  program  of  the  Great  Society  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  ""quality  of  life"  has 
probably  created  a  good  environment  for 
such  new  interests  to  develop.  Pinally,  I  sup- 
pose In  all  frankness  one  might  guess  that 
the  economic  drain  of  the  Vietnam  War  hav- 
ing hit  so  many  other  aspects  of  the  Great 
Society  programs,  there  may  even  be  In- 
creased enthusiasm  for  pursuance  of  such 
a  low  budget  Item  (relatively  speaking)  as 
the  extension  of  our  measures  of  perform- 
ance. 

Among  concrete  events  reflecting  this  In- 
terest one  might  mention  the  Presidential 
directive  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago  directing 
Secretary  G.irdner  to  set  up  this  Social  In- 
dicators panel  which  has  brought  many  of 
us  together  to  work,  in  part,  on  a  p>osslble 
new  Presidential  message,  which  in  turn  may 
be  no  more  than  a  trial  run  for  defining  the 
new  measures  that  we  must  have  In  order 
to  make  better-founded  statements  about 
the  quality  of  our  life. 

More  contemporary  and  p>06slbly  more 
transitory  is  the  introduction  by  Senator 
Mondale  of  Minnesota  of  "The  Pull  Oppor- 
tunity and  Social  Accounting  Act  of  1967"  on 
February  sixth  of  this  year.  In  the  course  of 
his  introductory  speech.  Senator  Mondale 
said: 
"The  fact  is  that  neither  the  President  nor 


the  Congress  nor  the  public  has  the  kind  of 
broad-scale  Information  and  analysis  needed 
to  adequately  assess  our  progress  toward 
achievement  ol  our  national  social  aspira- 
tions." 

Senator  Mondale"s  prop>osal  Is  an  expres- 
sion of  Interest  which  may  In  fact  stimulate 
additional  activity.  It  may  be  only  the  first 
of  a  series  of  such  proposals,  one  of  which 
will  eventuate  in  some  concrete  action. 

In  addition  to  the  HEW  Panel's  attempt 
to  look  at  the  adequacy  of  our  measures  of 
the  extent  to  which  our  society  provides  op- 
portunity for  the  realization  of  the  full  hu- 
man potential,  there  are  other  activities  go- 
ing on.  Acceleration  of  ongoing  government- 
al efforts.  Including  those  of  the  Bureau  cf 
the  Census,  you  know  about  better  than  I 
do.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  inau- 
gurated a  program  to  review  our  measures  of 
social  change.  And  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
has  two  Issues  In  progress  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Bertram  Gross. 

These  latter  volumes  will  cover  our  knowl- 
edge of  and  the  adequacy  of  the  measures  of 
various  aspects  of  American  society.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  are  Included:  political  par- 
ticipation; freedom  from  discrimination: 
civil  liberties;  reduction  of  poverty;  employ- 
ment and  leisure;  learning  and  education; 
health  and  well-being;  delinquency  and 
crime;  the  urban  environment  In  general; 
the  environment  of  New  York  City  in  par- 
ticular; the  natural  environment;  culture 
and  the  arts;  the  mass  media;  and  Individ- 
ual and  group  values. 

Let  me  now  state  what  the  various  pro- 
pMDsals  for  Social  Indicators  are  not,  or  in 
my  opinion  ought  not  to  be.  This  Is  not  a 
proposal  to  set  economic  statistics  off  against 
nonecomonlc  statistics,  but  rather  In  terms 
of  a  recent  U.N.  report  a  proposal  that  eco- 
nomic and  noneconomlc  statistics  be  Inte- 
grated "at  a  higher  level  of  abstraction." 

Intuitively  one  would  relate  the  Interest 
In  Social  Indicators  to  the  recent  and  pre- 
vailingly popular  interest  In  "data  banks." 
While  the  two  Interests  have  a  good  deal  of 
overlap,  there  are  differences.  The  Interest 
In  data  banks  Is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  storage  and  retrieval  of  data  will  no  doubt 
facUltate  a  system  of  Social  Indicators.  How- 
ever, the  Social  Indicators  "movement'  Is 
more  concerned  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  data  needs,  with  the  specification  of 
the  required  data,  and  the  devising  of  meth- 
ods of  gathering  them  so  as  to  meet  the 
needs  more  precisely.  This  will  involve  both 
the  measurement  of  new  phenomena,  and 
more  adequate  measures  of  phenomena  that 
we  now  measure  less  well  than  we  can.  While 
the  data  bank  movement  has  Increased  the 
concern  over  privacy  and  personal  security, 
the  Social  Indicators  movement  may  reduce 
such  concerns — while  Increasing  resistance 
of  people  to  being  interviewed  on  sample 
surveys. 

In  Measurement  of  Past  Performance  and 
of  Future  Potential,  Professor  Bertram  Gross 
proposes  a  system  for  social  accounting 
which  would  fall  Into  two  broad  categories. 
The  first  of  these  categories  "system  per- 
formance" would  Include  measures  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  at  a  given  point  In  time  we 
have  been  able  to  meet  the  values  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  citizens.  The  other  broad  cate- 
gory "system  structure"  would  Include  meas- 
ures of  the  society's  capacity  to  perform  its 
functions  In  the  future. 

Measures  of  performance  would  include: 
ovir  present  measures  of  economic  perform- 
ance, measures  of  the  equitable  distribution 
of  economic  benefits  throughout  the  society. 
of  the  educational  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties we  have  afforded  our  people,  the  environ- 
ment we  have  created  for  them  to  live  In, 
the  cultural  opportunities  we  have  offered, 
the  extent  to  which  we  have  created  a  peace- 
ful world,  the  level  of  health  of  the  nation, 
and  so  on.  Any  state  of  affairs  that  people 


value  and  aspire  to  is  a  potential  candidate 
for  Inclusion  in  this  list,  as  Is  any  state  of 
affairs  they  would  like  to  avoid. 

The  following  passage  from  Senator  Mon- 
dale's  speech  Is  illustrative  of  some  of  the 
"performance"  data  we  need  to  evaluate  how 
well  we  are  serving  the  needs  of  our  citi- 
zenry ; 

"How  many  Americans  suffer  In  the  squalor 
of  Inadequate  housing?  How  many  children 
do  not  receive  educations  commensurate  with 
their  abilities?  To  how  many  citizens  is 
equality  of  justice  denied?  How  many  con- 
victs in  our  penal  institutions  are  barred 
from  rehabilitation  that  would  alio-*-  them 
the  opportunity  to  re-enter  the  mainstream 
of  life?  How  many  physically  handicapped 
and  mentally  retarded  are  unable  to  get 
training  to  achieve  their  potential?  How 
many  individual  Americans  are  denied  ade- 
quate health  care?  How  many  are  breathing 
polluted  air?  These  are  some  of  the  possible 
indicators  that  might  be  considered  In  the 
social  accounting."  ■ 

One  of  the  standard  criticisms  of  the  wel- 
fare state  has  been  that  creaming  off  present 
benefits  is  done  "at  the  cost  of  the  future 
generations."  This  Is.  of  course,  a  reasonable 
question  to  raise.  For  this  reason.  Gross 
would  parallel  measures  of  present  perform- 
ance with  measures  of  future  capacity  to  per- 
form. Such  measures  would  Include:  pres- 
ently conventional  measures  of  the  strength 
of  the  economy,  less  conventional  measures 
of  the  state  of  science  and  technology,  the 
state  of  skills  and  knowledge  In  the  popula- 
tion, its  health,  the  extent  to  which  our  In- 
stitutions make  it  possible  for  all  members 
of  the  society  to  make  their  potential  con- 
tribution, and  so  on. 

It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  things  one 
v^'ould  want  to  measure  would  have  to  be  en- 
tered on  both  sides  of  the  ledger.  Education 
can  be  viewed  in  some  part  as  a  benefit  to 
the  citizen  and  in  some  part  as  a  future  eco- 
nomic asset  to  the  society.  Crime,  drug  ad- 
diction, and  delinquency  are  both  indications 
of  the  failure  of  the  society  to  perform  as  well 
as  It  might,  and  a  liability  for  future  per- 
formance. Health,  also,  has  such  dual  status. 
This  circumsUnce  is  a  stimulus  for  a  better 
conceptualization  of  what  Interests  us. 

A  plea  for  "better  conceptualization"  al- 
most certainly  has  an  unearthly,  abstract, 
and  academic  ring.  Happily  l  can  report  that 
this  is  exactly  what  has  been  going  on  suc- 
cessfully In  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  HEW.^  Until 
the  mid  fifties,  our  primary  concern  was  with 
our  ability  to  keep  people  alive  at  various 
ages;  mortality  was  the  relevant  criterion  of 
health.  Since  then,  considerable  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  morbidity  or  departures 
from  health  of  a  nonfatal  sort.  But  non- 
health  is  not  as  clear-cut  a  proposition  as 
death.  It  may  be  thought  of  as  some  degree 
of  organic  or  psychic  malfunction  suscep- 
tible to  medical  diagnosis.  It  may  also  be 
defined  In  terms  of  the  Individual's  incapac- 
ity to  continue  to  perform  with  some  degree 
of  effectiveness  In  his  various  roles.  Several 
of  the  concepts  of  dlsablUty  or  nonhealth  em- 
ployed in  National  Health  Interview  Survey, 
conducted  monthly,  have  borne  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Individual  to  perform  his  roles — 
as  a  worker,  housewife,  student,  mother, 
father,  and  so  on. 

The  Immediate  physical  condition  of  a  per- 
son is  a  matter  of  concern  for  his  own  state 
of  comfort,  miy  have  economic  conse- 
quences because  of  his  need  for  care  and 
medication,  may  present  a  threat  to  others 


^The  Congressionil  Record,  Feb.  6,  1967, 
■Vol.  113,  No.  17,  "The  Pull  Opportunity  and 
Social  Accounting  Act  of  1967,"  statement 
of  Senator  Mondale. 

» See  Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  Conceptual  Prob- 
lems in  Developing  an  Index  of  Health, 
Washington,  D.C.,  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  Series  2,  Nov.  17.  1966. 
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ir  Sij  condition  is  infectious,  may  serve  as  an 
Indication  of  our  ability  to  conquer  certain 
diseases,  and  so  on  However,  if  we  are  con- 
cerned directly  with  his  ability  to  contribute 
to  the  society  or  conversely  with  the  effect 
of  .sickness  in  general,  a  given  disease,  or  a 
speciac  epidemic  on  economic  production,  or 
on  the  conduct  of  the  day-to-day  business 
of  the  society,  then  a  measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  people  j.re  able  to  perform  their 
roles  IS  the  ra06t  relevant  criterion  of  health 
we  can  have  At  a  certain  stage  of  Its  devel- 
opment, cancer  Is  less  likely  to  restrict  role 
performance  than  Is  the  common  cold 

ASSIGNMENT     ur     VALfE 

What  should  be  me.iiured '  How  should  it 
be  measured?  Neither  question  could  or 
should  be  answered  neatly  at  this  point  In 
time  All  we  can  do  Is  suggest  the  sort  of 
criteria  to  be  Invoked,  and  the  direction  in 
which  things  are  likely  to  go 

The  data  we  want  obviously  Hre  dependent 
on  the  goals  we  set  tor  ourselves,  on  the  type 
of  people  and  the  type  of  society  we  are  A 
society  primarily  bent  on  achieving  military 
power  would  be  interested  In  measuring  dif- 
ferent things  than  would  a  society  bent  on 
maximizing  religlouslty.  aesthetic  experience, 
or  material  comfort  Therefore,  we  need  to 
know  the  values  of  the  members  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  prosrrams  of  •national  ifoals"  that 
ought  to  represent  attempts  to  serve  thoee 
values,  and  the  interrelationship  of  the  pro- 
grams and  values 

The  knowledge  of  people's  values  and  as- 
pirations is  a  key  to  planning  and  control. 
It  tells  us  on  one  hand  what  our  peop.e  Wiint. 
and  on  the  other  the  sort«  of  pro«trams  they 
will  support  dhd  or  tolerate  The  study  of 
values  and  .aspirations  can  be  technically  dif- 
ficult, and  poUtlcally  sensitive  Yet.  as  diffi- 
cult and  sensitive  as  the  matter  Is.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  done  no  m  itter  how  Inade- 
quately. For  example  politicians  know  that 
opinion  poll  data  showing  a  low  level  of  pub- 
lic support  for  the  space  program  Is  not  an 
urgent  mandate  for  dismantling  NASA  At  no 
point  will  knowledge  o!  such  values  and  aa- 
plratlons  be  a  cle.ir  guide  to  a  speclflc  course 
of  action  Yet  better  knowledge  of  peoples 
values  can  give  us  an  improved  basis  for 
'udgment  on  many  issues  As  for  aspirations. 
i;  wasn't  until  af.er  the  Watts  riots  that  It 
wad  generally  realized  that  the  aspirations 
and  expectations  of  Negroes  h.ad  been  raised 
beyond  our  capacity  to  meet  them  Whether 
or  not  studies  of  values,  expectations,  and 
aspirations  should  presently  be  made  by  a 
Federal  agency   Is.   however,  another  matter 

In  the  market  place  the  conventional  and 
probably  proper  way  of  putting  a  value  on 
goods  sold  in  the  market  is  the  amount  that 
people  win  pay  for  them  It  is  characteristic. 
however,  of  many  public  investments  that 
their  products  i  for  instance  weather  fore- 
casting) can  be  shared  by  an  untold  num- 
ber of  people  thereby,  the  "value"  of  such 
irof)d»  and  services  is  i  function  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  will  benefit  by  them  But, 
m  the  absence  of  a  direct  measure  of  value 
:n  terms  of  the  utility  of  public  goods  and 
services  to  those  whn  use  them,  the  prevail- 
ing practice  has  been  to  evaluate  a  public 
investment  solely  in  terms  of  Its  cost.  Econ- 
omists agree  that  utility  cannot  be  measured 
solely  in  monetarv  terms  i  at  a  minimum. 
a  dollar  is  worth  .ess  to  some  pxeople  than 
to  others).  So.  I  guess  do  the  disciples  of 
PPB  Hence  to  the  extent  that  we  can  evolve 
measures  ->f  utility  that  are  a  direct  reflec- 
tion of  the  benefits  people  perceive  them- 
selves as  receiving  the  more  adequate  basis 
we  will  have  for  evaluating  public  Invest- 
ments whose  value  is  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  persons  benefiting 

Again,  we  are  not  proposing  the  tilling  of 
unplowed  ground  Present  methods  of  pro- 
gnun  evaluation  often  Involve  research  on 
th«  benefits  conveyed  The  Poverty  Prosram, 
for  examfile    Is  presently  the  object  of  such 


evaluations.  The  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
that  .IS  we  develop  increasingly  more  ade- 
quate measures  of  people  s  values  and  expec- 
tations, we  will  also  be  able  to  develop  more 
appropriate  measures  of  benefits  iWe  would 
Judge  diiferently  the  effect  of  a  physical  at- 
neee  program  on  a  boy  who  wants  to  be- 
come an  engineer  from  its  effect  on  a  boy 
who  wanted  to  become  a  professional  -ath- 
lete, i  The  combination  will  enable  us  to  plan 
better  and  evaluate  better. 

COST     OR    INVESTMENT    IN    THE    rtH^URE 

Another  Issue  on  which  more  appropriate 
measures  will  aid  planning  and  evaluation 
is  that  of  the  extent  to  which  an  expendi- 
ture should  be  regarded  as  a  co.it  or  as  an 
iniejfnent  For  example,  by  and  large,  ex- 
penditures on  education  have  been  regarded 
as  a  public  cost  producing  a  private  benefit 
However,  a  business  firm  that  builds  a  plant 
wUl  regard  this  as  a  capital  investment  which 
Increases  its  assets.  Corporate  accounting 
draws  a  reasonable  distinction  between 
money  consumed  In  the  form  of  current 
costs  and  money  invested  to  yield  some  fu- 
ture return.  But  should  an  Investment  in 
plant  equipment  be  treated  differently  than 
an  investment  In  training?  The  Idea  oi  fed- 
eral capital  budgeting  has  been  around  for 
some  time  It  would  make  more  sense  if  we 
had  .1  better  basis  on  which  to  decide  be- 
tween an  investment  and  an  expenditure 

Our  concern  with  the  educational  level  of 
the  population  illustrates  both  a  technical 
Inadequacy  In  what  we  want  to  measure,  and 
a  measiue  that  perpetuates  the  confusion  be- 
tween costs  and  Investment.  As  we  plot  the 
educational  levels  of  our  people  over  time,  or 
the  comp>aratlve  education  of  various  groups 
in  the  population,  we  view  the  date  from  two 
perspectives,  as  an  index  of  the  benefits  we 
confer  on  our  people,  and  as  a  measure  to  the 
capacities  of  these  people,  to  share  and  pro- 
duce culture,  to  perform  prodvictlve  work, 
and  so  on.  From  the  first  point  of  view — 
benefits  conferred-  we  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  Imperfections  of  this  measure  Eight 
years  of  education  In  a  segregated  school  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  the  same  term  In  an 
integrated  or  all  white  school  Further,  as  a 
measure  of  the  cApaoltles  of  the  population 
for  productive  work,  number  of  years  of 
schooling  achieved  Is  an  exceedingly  poor 
measure  of  a  man's  present  capacity  to  per- 
form the  tasks  of  the  work  force  at  a  given 
perlixl  of  time  It  Is  probably  an  even  worse 
meastire  of  his  capacity  to  learn  new  knowl- 
edge and  skills. 

Under  Secretary  of  HEW,  Wilbur  J,  Cohen, 
has  had  this  to  say 

When  we  survey  the  voluminous,  yet  un- 
suitable data  now  available  for  assessing  the 
products  of  our  education,  we  must  con- 
clude that  practically  none  of  It  measures 
the  output  of  our  educational  system  In 
terms  that  really  matter  i  that  is.  in  terms  oi 
what  students  have  learned).  Amusement  at 
this  revelation  of  the  tremendous  lack  of 
suitable  Indicators  is  almost  overshadowed 
by  the  incredible  fact  that  the  Nation  has. 
year  after  year,  been  spending  billions  of 
dollars  on  an  enterprise  without  a  realistic 
accounting  of  that  investment  ' 

There  Is  an  established  technology  for 
making  direct  measures  of  knowledge,  abil- 
ity, and  achievement  While  there  has  been 
controversy  over  the  use  of  tests  devised  by 
psychologists,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  In  no 
way  inferior  to  the  criteria  whereby  students 
are  promoted  In  and  graduate  from  schools 
which  they  attend.  Properly  used,  they  can 
be  much  more  adequate  measures  of  the 
present  status  of  the  populittlon's  skills. 
knowledge,  and  .so  on  Such  measures  gath- 
ered   on    a    sample    basis   can   give    us   a   far 
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more  precise  estimate  oI  the  capacities  of 
the  US,  population  on  relevant  dimensions 
than  we  can  gauge  by  the  record  of  their 
past  educational  history.  (The  value  of  edu- 
cational history  itself  becomes  less  relevant 
as  approximately  half  of  education  and 
training  occurs  outside  of  the  formal  edu- 
cational estiibllshment  ) 

At  this  point  in  time,  there  have  been  a 
considerable  number  of  studies  which  have 
conducted  various  measures  of  ability  on  na- 
tional samples,  usually  of  children.  The  on- 
going Carnegie  Corporation  study  of  quality 
of  education  being  conducted  by  Ralph 
Tyler  is  the  most  current  example  Such 
measures  are  entirely  feasible,  and  since  they 
must  be  conducted  on  a  sample  basis,  are  not 
excessively  expensive,  once  the  procedures 
are  e«tabllshed 

Most  relevant  they  focus  our  attention  on 
the  fact  that  vte  are  Interested  m  our  citi- 
zens as  a  national  resource  as  well  as  bene- 
ficiaries. More  appropriate  conceptualization 
of  what  we  are  interested  in.  and  proper 
methods  of  measurement  such  as  we  have 
mentioned  apropos  of  health  and  education 
will  enable  us  to  make  more  sensible  distinc- 
tions between  those  proportions  of  health  and 
educational  expenses  that  should  be  re- 
garded as  costs  and  as  capital  investment. 

THE   SAMPLE   SUSVEY 

A  distinctive  aspect  of  both  the  new  statis- 
tical series  and  new  methods  of  measuring 
established  phenomena  Is  that  increasingly, 
the  preferred  instrument  for  gathering  the 
new  data  Is  the  sample  survey  Sometimes 
this  IS  motivated  by  the  net  '  for  speed  i  the 
monthly  survey  of  employment),  by  costs 
I  the  subs,imples  of  the  national  census), 
but  more  interestingly  by  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple rather  than  records  are  the  proper  source 
of  information  No  extant  set  of  records  was 
an  adequate  source  of  data  on  unemploy- 
ment Only  a  properly  drawn  sample  of  adults 
of  employable  age  could  supply  the  informa- 
tion about  their  employment  status  and  In- 
tentions The  argument  for  testing  the  skill, 
knowledge,  and  ability  level  of  our  popula- 
tion directly  has  been  made  above  Similarly, 
only  the  people  Involved  can  tell  us  of  the 
efTect  of  their  health  on  their  ability  to  carry 
out  their  dally  responsibilities 

There  are  Interesting  practical  aspects  to 
this  circumstance.  Data  to  be  gathered  from 
people  must  be  gathered  on  a  sample  basis 
If  only  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one 
Individual  can  devote  his  entire  life  to  sup- 
plying Information 

Sample  surveys  can  provide  more  rapid 
information  because  the  burden  of  gather- 
ing and  processing  data  Is  enormou.'ily  less 
than  that  for  a  census  Samples  properly 
drawn,  and  with  correct  measures  fur  ensur- 
ing completion  of  the  s;unple  design  are 
ODnceded  to  be  at  least  as  accurate  as  a 
census  Costs  can  be  quite  modest  relative 
^5  the  value  of  information  In  a  country 
with  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  the  sample  survey  Is  especially 
attractive  since  the  unit  cost  of  Information 
goes  down  with  the  size  of  the  pnipulntlon — 
for  any  reasonably  sized  population 

Of  course  any  proposal  for  additional 
.social  measurements  must,  in  the  llRht  of 
present  concerns,  face  up  to  the  extent  to 
which  many  responsible  people  are  appro- 
priately worried  over  threats  to  pergonal 
privacy.  This  consideration  has  been  raised 
against  the  recently  propwDsed  national  data 
bank.  Anxiety  over  invasion  of  privacy  takes 
many  forms.  In  this  context  the  most  ap- 
propriate version  of  this  concern  is  that  data 
files  may  be  turned  Into  dossiers  to  be  used 
analnst  Individuals  Critics  of  the  proposed 
national  data  bank  express  fear  that  It  will 
be  possible  to  "know  anything  about  every- 
body," and  that  someone  A'ltli  access  to  that 
data  bank  may  use  Information  for  political 
control  or  blackmail  of  many  forms 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  fears  con- 
cerning the  national  data  bank  may  be  ex- 


cessive. I  am  more  concerned  with  the  dos- 
siers and  rapid  and  complete  access  being 
built  into  many  credit  rating  systems  which 
contain  a  wide  range  of  "blackmallable"  ma- 
terial However,  what  Is  important  is  that 
the  various  proposals  for  gathering  more  ade- 
quate Social  Indicators  may  actually  reduce 
the  cause  of  such  anxiety.  Most  of  the  meas- 
ures would  be  made  on  proportionately  small 
samples  of  the  population,  who  need  not  be 
Identified.  Mainly,  they  would  be  one  shot 
studies  with  no  need  to  return  to  the  people 
In  the  sample.  No  one  person  would  be 
likely  to  be  drawn  into  more  than  a  few 
samples,  so  that  even  if  his  Identity  were 
preserved,  files  could  contain  only  a  limited 
amount  of  Information  about  him.  Some  data 
series,  such  as  those  pertaining  to  oppor'u'U- 
nltles  for  educational  and  occupational  ad- 
vuJicement.  would  have  to  be  gathered  on  a 
longitudinal  basis,  with  a  sample  of  people 
followed  for  many  years.  Even  If  this  were 
a  \ery  large  sample  of  several  hundred 
thousand  people,  it  would  be  a  small  pro- 
portion of  "everybody." 

As  a  tool  for  planning  and  control  there 
can  be  little  argument  against  better  data. 
Costs  would  be  moderate.  Even  quite  an 
elaboratory  survey,  as  elaborate  as  any  that 
might  be  required  to  make  a  national  esti- 
mate on  any  of  the  variables  mentioned 
above  can  be  made  for  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Simpler  national  estimates  can 
be  made  for  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Costs  would  depend  on  the  frequency  with 
which  measures  are  made,  and  the  extent  to 
which  one  wishes  to  measure  subgroups  in 
the  population  Both  the  number  of  series, 
the  frequency,  and  size  of  studies  can  be 
advanced  at  any  pace  that  proves  desirable — 
hooefuily  as  existing  series  prove  their  worth. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  matters  which 
should  concern  us.  The  most  obvious  worry 
!s  that  widespread  data  gathering  might 
prove  an  Imposition  on  the  population  of  the 
Uulteil  States,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  a 
worthwhile  cau.se  should  turn  into  a  sense- 
less fad.  In  which  data  is  gathered  indis- 
criminately and  to  no  good  purpose.  In  an- 
swer to  this  concern  I  would  have  to  reply 
that  I  assume  we  are  dealing  with  sensible 
men.  who  In  turn  will  be  scrutinized  by 
other  sensible  men. 

The  use  of  sample  surveys  reduces  vastly 
the  number  of  people  who  are  needed  to 
gather  data  on  a  given  topic,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  any  reasonable  program 
of  expansion  of  our  statistical  series  can 
be  earned  off  without  substantial  burden 
I"-   the  populace. 

A'hat  Is  probably  a  more  realistic  consid- 
eration Is  that  too  few  statistical  series  will 
be  experimented  with,  that  these  few  will 
be  prematurely  frozen  so  that  we  will  be 
burdened  for  decades  with  poorer  data  than 
we  ought  to  have  Deliberate  provision  should 
be  made  for  experimentation  with  many 
measures  of  many  concepts.  Measures  of  the 
values  and  expectations  of  the  cltlJienry 
would  be  ones  for  which  It  is  especially  im- 
perative to  try  a  number  of  ways  of  going 
about  the  task. 

Finally,  let's  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
disaggregation  The  chief  complaint  against 
nationally  gathered  statistics  na  sample 
surveys  Is  that  they  usually  do  not  provide 
Information  for  smaller  units — even  so  large 
as  the  Individual  state.  This  Is  a  practical 
Consideration  to  be  taken  seriously.  How- 
ever. If  these  measures  are  In  fact  so  valu- 
able that  states  and  municipalities  clamor 
for  them,  then  they  must  be  presumed  to 
be  worth  the  cost.  Hopefully  our  social  ac- 
counting systems  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
this. 

I  have  put  less  stress  on  the  scientific 
■worth  vf  these  data  than  on  their  practical 
utility  However,  if  behavioral  scientists  are 
to  develop  adequate  understanding  of  the 
functioning  of  l.irge  scale  social  systems,  they 
must  have  data  on  such  systems.  In  turn.  It 


Is  to  be  assumed  that  this  comprehension  of 
our  society  and  of  social  systems  In  general 
win  have  practical  payoffs.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  economists  are  decades  ahead  of  other 
behavioral  scientists  In  the  adequacy  of  their 
formal  models  such  as  are  used  for  control- 
ling the  national  economy.  While  economists 
were  active  In  many  ways  at  earlier  times 
their  work  was  also  favored  by  more  adequate 
data  series.  Administratively  gathered  statis- 
tics are  generally  more  suitable  for  the  econ- 
omist than  for  other  behavioral  scientists 
with  other  concerns.  This  need  be  no  sur- 
prise: a  commercial  society  keeps  more  ade- 
quate records  of  its  economic  transactions 
than  It  does  of  non-economic  data. 

General  models  of  social  systems  exist,  as 
do  models  of  the  American  social  system. 
However,  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  of  them  can 
stand  considerable  development  and  refine- 
ment before  one  could  plan  developments  in 
the  noneconomlc  sector  with  any  degree  of 
precision.  On  the  whole  the  choice  of  statis- 
tical series  for  the  Immediate  future  will  have 
to  be  based  either  on  a  reasonable  concensus 
that  certain  phenomena  are  "Important"  re- 
gardless fo  the  social  system  model  one  might 
prefer,  or  that  Individual  series — e.g.,  equality 
of  employment  opportunity — are  valuable  for 
their  own  sake. 

The  "social  accounting"  model  proposed  by 
Bertram  Gross  •  can  be  used  for  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  flow  of  "good"  and  "bad"  events — 
increases  in  things  people  value  vs.  increases 
in  social  costs — without  commitment  to  any 
one  dynamic  model  of  the  society,  or  for  that 
matter  without  the  notion  that  these  gocd 
and  bad  events  can  be  compared  on  a  com- 
mon yardstick.  However,  the  existence  of  bet- 
ter data  against  which  to  check  and  refine 
various  social  system  models,  and  against 
■which  to  develop  common  denominations  of 
values  ■will  make  It  possible  to  have  better 
estimates  of  the  comparative  worth  of  such 
models  and  measures. 

CONCLtJSION 

In  closing — and  I  am  closing — I  repeat  that 
I  do  not  regard  myself  as  a  bearer  of  ■wisdom, 
but  as  an  enthusiastic  partisan  for  that  which 
all  of  you  do  naturally. 

I  suppose  there  Is  some  novelty  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  us  are  advocating  a  broad  sys- 
tem of  social  accounting.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  distinguished  statistician,  Philip  Hauser, 
has  dra^wn  the  history  of  the  Interests  in 
social  accounts  back  to  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.  At  times  the  census  covered  ground 
that  it  does  not  now  cover.  It  once  even 
asked  people's  religion!  Possibly  the  most 
daring  notion,  one  that  I  know  many  of  us 
have  had  for  a  long  time  but  scarcely  had 
the  courage  to  mention,  is  the  possibility  of 
eventually  having  a  model  of  the  social  sys- 
tem that  might  approximate  that  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  In  its  utility  for  planning  and 
controlling  our  own  destiny.  I  have  delib- 
erately steered  away  from  the  discussion  of 
any  particular  substantive  model  for  a  very 
good  reason:  I  am  a  born  coward  who  has 
worked  hard  to  develop  his  innate  abilities. 

Talking  to  you  has  been  a  reward  in  Itself. 
But  perhaps  I  may  hope  for  more.  The  pro- 
foimdest  compliment  that  any  of  you  could 
pay  me  is  that  each  professional  in  the  audi- 
ence would  lean  over  to  his  or  her  spouse 
and  say:  "Not  bad.  But  If  you  would  have 
listened  to  me,  I  was  trying  to  tell  you  that 
ten  years  ago."  Would  you  believe  twenty? 


STEEL  PRODUCTION — COMPETI- 
TION OR  DUMPING? 

Mr.    HARTKE.     Mr.     President,     the 
State  of  Indiana  has  long  been  a  major 
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center  for  steel  production  in  the  United 
States.  Its  expansion  and  modernization 
of  steel  facilities  is  more  rapid  than  any 
other  area  in  the  country. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  is  systematically 
constructing  and  expanding  its  steel  mill 
at  Burns  Harbor.  I  am  told  that  ulti- 
mately the  Bums  Harbor  plant  will  be 
fully  integrated,  turning  coal  and  iron 
ore  into  finished  steel  mill  products  for 
the  rapidly  growing  Midwest  market. 

National  Steel  Corp.  is  building  the 
west  arm  of  Burns  Harbor  to  serve  its 
Midwest  Steel  Division  in  Porter  County. 
Referring  to  Midwest  in  its  current  an- 
nual report,  National  states: 

Plans  are  well  along  for  the  addition  of 
major  facilities  to  this  plant  on  which  an 
announcement  ■will  be  forthcoming  as  the 
projects  are  finalized. 

On  May  1.  in  addressing  the  annual 
stockholders  meeting,  United  States  Steel 
President  Leslie  B.  'Worthington  said: 

The  world's  largest  continuous  slab  cast- 
ing is  now  undergoing  break-In  operation  at 
Gary  Steel  Works.  First  of  its  kind  in  the 
steel  industry,  the  all-new  unit  offers 
dr.imatlc  savings  In  the  time  required  to 
turn  raw  materials  into  finished  steel 
products. 

Molten  steel  from  three  new  basic  oxygen 
furnaces,  poured  Into  a  tundlsh  at  the  top 
of  the  casting  unit,  passes  through  a  vrater- 
cooled  mold  where  it  partially  solidifies.  Then 
It  goes  through  a  series  of  rolls  which  con- 
trol the  movement  of  the  hot  continuous 
slab  and  turn  It  to  a  horizontal  position. 

The  long  ribbon  of  steel  then  goes  through 
a  final  sizing  operation,  after  which  the  slabs 
are  cut  Into  lengths  up  to  40  feet,  inspected, 
and  sent  on  for  further  processing  into 
finished  products. 

The  continuously  cast  steel  slabs  will  sup- 
ply a  new  84-lnch  hot  strip  mill  at  Gary 
which  will  be  placed  In  operation  this  sum- 
mer. The  new  complex.  Including  heating 
furnaces.  12  rolling  stands,  and  finishing 
and  colling  facilities,  is  housed  in  a  building 
stretching  about  a  half-mile  along  the  shore 
of  Lake   Michigan. 

One  forty-foot  slab  entering  the  head  end 
of  the  mill  will  be  converted  into  a  coil  of 
sheet  steel  large  enough  to  supply  the  steel 
requirements  for  30  automobiles. 

The  new  84-lnch  mill  will  more  than  dou- 
ble United  States  Steel's  ability  to  produce 
hot-rolled  sheets  and  strip  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Colled  steel  from  the  mill  in  widths 
up  to  76  Inches — weighing  as  much  as  75.000 
pounds — will  be  further  processed  to  supply 
automotive,  appliance,  agricultural  equip- 
ment, can-making  and  other  customers  In  a 
broad  market  area. 

The  automobile  industry  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  steel  in  America,  accounting 
for  nearly  25  percent  of  all  production. 
The  spring.  1967,  edition  of  Ward's 
Quarterly,  an  automobile  trade  publica- 
tion, contains  a  most  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  editorial,  "Competi- 
tion or  Dumping?"  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  40  Senators  joined  with  me  on  May 
9  in  presenting  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  entire  erudite 
explanation  of  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w.  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Competition   or  DrMPiNG? 
I  By  Robert  E    Powers,  editor  and  publisher) 

If  the  UEe  of  any  single  man-made  element 
has   enabled    America    to   climb   to   Its   20th 
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Century  heights  U  Is  steel.  Steel  and  Its  less 
refined  cousin — iron 

These  two  have  combined  to  build  our 
railroads,  our  steamship  lines,  our  airlines, 
our  bridges,  our  skyscrapers,  our  machine 
tools  and.  of  partlcuUir  interest  here,  our 
autfimobiles 

To  the  ancients  steel  was  merely  a  better 
weapon  with  which  to  lace  an  enemy  or 
conquer  a  neighbor. 

To  that  rare  breed  of  pioneer  who  saw  In 
iron  and  -steel  a  means  of  transforming  the 
American  wilderness  Into  a  garden  of  com- 
parative com:  >rt  and  ease,  we  owe  much 

To  succeeding  generations  of  steelmasters 
who  made  the  Age  of  Steel  a  reality,  we  owe 
our  nation's  weal  til  and  pnDeperlty.  almost 
everything 

Our  story  In  this  Issue  Is  "Steel  and  the 
Auto  Industry  ■'  How  steel  contributed  most 
vitally  to  the  reliability  and  safety  of  otir 
motorized   transportation. 

It  WHS  not  until  steel  had  an  outlet  for 
greater  tonnage,  such  as  the  auto  Industry 
which  today  consumes  one  of  every  four 
tons  produced  In  the  D  S  .  that  new.  harder, 
more  serviceable  steels  came  Into  existence 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

Some  of  these  alloy  steels  were  originated 
by  auto  metallurgists  Many  others  were 
created  in  steel  laboratories  to  taSte  care  of 
more  demanding  requirements  by  car 
makers  Once  perfected,  most  of  these  found 
their  wav  Into  thousands  of  products  In 
other  fields. 

If,  as  economists  hold,  the  economy 
sneezes  when  the  auto  industry  catches  cold, 
then  the  economy  catches  pneumonia  when 
the  steel  Industry  has  the  sniffles. 

The  inmads  of  foreign  competition  in  re- 
cent years  have  led  the  steel  Industry  to 
question  this  nation's  wisdom  In  permitting 
cut-rate  steel  and  steel  products  to  reach  our 
shores   without  equalizing   costs 

Once  the  largest  exporter  of  steel,  the  US 
h.is  become  the  w irlds  largest  Importer 

Since  1955  U  S.  Imports  have  soared  from 
less  than  1  million  to  10  7  million  tons 
The  greatest  gain  occurred  In  19.i9  when  the 
steel  strUe  gave  foreign  producers  their  first 
big  chance  In  this  market. 

Most  of  this  imported  .^teel  has  come  from 
countries  ir.  whi-h  modern  steel  facilities 
have  been  established  with  U  S  financial  aid 
A  great  deal  A  it  is  made  by  labor  that  cuts 
costs  to  »30  to  t35  per  ton  less  than  US 
steel  can  be  made 

In  many  A  these  countries  special  Incen- 
tives such  03  t.ix  rebates  ;md  depreciation 
saiowances  are  offered  to  expajnd  steel  output 
beyond  their  own  needs  to  Increase  \U  export 
value  Some  of  these  have  erected  effective 
barriers  to  shut  out  all  but  a  few  highly 
specialized  steels 

In  the  meantime,  as  U  S  steel  Imports  have 
zoomed,  exports  have  dwindled  During  the 
period  1955-68  exports  dropped  from  4  mil- 
lion to  17  million  tons 

This  had  added  to  our  country's  vexing 
dollar  problem  Last  year  one-half  the  deficit 
m  the  U  S  baJance  of  payments  was  the  •! 
billion  margin  of  Imports  over  exports 

How  much  of  the  overseas  steel  reaches 
the  auto  Industry  Is  difficult  to  chart.  But 
If  this  flow  of  steel  from  foreign  shores  con- 
tinues, it  Is  cert,tin  to  slow  our  ec<inomy. 
The  result  might  not  only  be  disastrous  to 
the  steel  Industry  but  to  the  auto  Industry 
as  well. 

The  United  States  has  thrived  on  competi- 
tion. It  has  been  the  lmp)etUB  to  the  creation 
of  new  and  better  products 

The  government  employs  many  methixls 
aimed  at  lessening  our  balance  of  pavment 
deficit  It  even  curtails  tourists'  purchasing 
allowances  to  tlOO  in  order  to  keep  some  $300 
million  from  leaving  our  shores  annuallv 

Since  such  a  leaser  saving  seems  io  Im- 
portant to  our  government,  should  not  some- 
thing be  done  to  prevent  billions  of  dollars 


m  overseas  purchase  from  leaving  our  hard- 
pressed  flnanclaJ  shores? 

The  Geneva  convention  on  tariffs — O.^Tr — 
works  diligently  to  eswbllsh  falr-to-all  tariffs. 
Any  nation  that  attempts  dumping  Jeopard- 
izes Its  mc«t  favored  tariff  agreement  with 
the  United  States 

In  the  matter  of  imported  Iron  and  steel. 
how  do  you  define  fair  competition  and  how 
do  you  define  dumping? 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  publishers  and  editors  of  this 
automobile  trade  pubhcation  for  their 
presentation  of  the  hard  facts  of  today's 
international  competition  in  metals  as 
enumerated  by  the  men  in  industry  who 
live  with  this  from  day  to  day. 

With  particular  respect  to  the  steel 
import  problem.  I  repeat  the  words  of 
this  excellent  editorial: 

If  this  fiow  of  steel  from  foreign  shores 
continues,  it  is  certain  to  slow  our  economy. 
The  result  might  not  only  be  disastrous  to 
the  steel  Industry  but  to  the  auto  Industry 
ELS  well 

That.  In  sum.  Is  the  problem  we  face 
as  a  nation 


DEPARTURE  OF  WALTER  LIPPMANN 
FROM   WASHINGTON 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  columnist 
Howard  K.  Smith  took  note.  In  Sunday's 
Washington  Star,  of  the  departure  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  of  Waller  Lippmann 
Surely,  Mr.  Lippmann  was  an  adornment 
for  Washington,  as  his  widely  read  col- 
umn is  for  a  number  of  America's  lead- 
ing newspapers  His  decision  to  leave 
Washington  i.s  an  apt  time  for  stock- 
takint;.  w-hich  is  what  Mr.  Smith  has 
done  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  hi'^ 
column  entitled  'A  Colleague's  Appraisal 
of  Walter  Lippmann"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Colleague's  Appraisal  op  Walter 

Lippmann 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

Walter  Uppman  last  week  sh<x>k  the  dust 
of  our  city  off  his  shoes  and  quit  his  resi- 
dence In  Washington  forever  He  left  a  void 
that  will  not  be  filled.  He  Is  not  on  a  level 
with  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  but 
he  is  Just  below  It  One  pointed  out  his  ram- 
bling home  next  to  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral to  visitors  as  one  would  a  national  monu- 
ment One  boasted  of  his  friendship  as  one 
might  that  of  a  President  or  a  Chief  Justice 

His  departure  tells  a  little  of  the  sad  state 
Into  which  Vietnam  has  thrown  our  city. 
Nothing  so  devlslve  has  struck  It  since  the 
Civil  War  As  friends  have  argued  with  one 
another,  the  arguments  have  gradually  esca- 
lated li:to  shrill  and  clear  statements  of  de- 
fiance. GI  and  Viet  Cong  do  not  feel  for  one 
another  the  animosity— Indeed  they  seem  to 
sustain  a  secret  admiration-  that  has  come 
to  affect  Hawks  and  Doves  In  Washington. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  Lippmann 
has  been  my  beacon  Yet  curiously  the  model 
has  been  one  of  manner  not  matter.  In  sub- 
stance, he  has  displayed  a  strange  other- 
worldly lack  of  sympathy  for  positions  that 
our  times  cry  out  for  our  deep  Involvement 
In 

He  has  never  developed  a  real  Interest  In 
clvi;  rights  In  an  age  when  Its  claim  seems 
to  me  iJislstent  But  It  Is  his  consistent  rock- 
hard  view  of  foreign  policy  that  seems  most 
remarkable. 

Our  age  Is  on«  In  which  the  ancient  stabl- 


lizmg  i>owers — the  nations  of  Euro{>e — -have 
all  t>een  toppled.  Aggressive  ideologues  seek 
to  run  riot  In  the  power-voids  that  are  left. 
and  would,  if  allowed  to  do  so  set  fire  to  an 
unusually  inflammable  world.  There  Is  no 
real  alternative  to  the  one  strong  new  stabi- 
lizing power,  the  US.,  taking  an  active  pre- 
ventive role.  Llppmann's  comments  have 
been  marked  by  a  rejection  of  this  argument 
that  seems  unreal 

Quoting  past  opinions  of  men  who  have 
had  to  write  a  good  deal  over  a  long  time 
is  an  easy  form  of  cruelty.  But  most  com- 
mentators— including  this  one — whose  views 
are  on  occasion  proved  by  trial  to  be  erro- 
neous, have  altered  them  to  fit  tacts  That  Is 
a  normal  process  of  learning.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  Llppmann's  wrong  guesses 
Is  their  dogged  consistency  down  to  the 
latest  day,  As  he  Is  more  than  a  commenta- 
tor— he  Is  a  great  public  force — his  remarks 
deserve  to  be  commented  on  as  a  part  of 
the  process  of  trying  to  understand  our  times. 

Probably  his  most  widely  read  book,  an 
essay  on  foreign  policy  which  appeared  In 
paperback,  had  as  a  theme  a  warning  against 
our  taking  on  commitments.  In  1940.  ■with 
the  Axis  shadow  hanging  over  us,  he  strongly 
recommended  that  we  strengthen  our  Navy 
and  Air  Force  but  shrink  our  .\rmy  The 
motif  seemed  to  be  to  keep  at  a  distance  a 
war  which  In  fact  could  only  be  settled  by 
our  active  Involvement  on  the  ground  In 
Europe  and  Asia. 

In  the  case  of  the  Truman  DiTCtrlne  he 
once  argued  that  we.  like  the  British,  are 
an  Island  people,  and  should  avoid  commit- 
ments that  lie  within  marching  distance  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  sought  to  contain 
the  expanding  power  of  Russia,  he  wrote. 
•  either  Russia  will  burst  through  the  bar- 
riers which  are  supposed  to  contain  her.  and 
all  Europe  will  be  at  her  mercy,  or.  at  some 
point  and  at  some  time,  the  diplomatic  war 
will  become  a  fullscale  shooting  war.  In 
either  event,  Europe  Is  lost  " 

His  objection  to  containing  Russia  was 
that  "It  commits  this  country  to  a  strugtjle 
which  has  for  Its  objective  nothing  more 
substantial  than  the  hope  that  In  10  or  15 
years  the  Soviet  power  will,  as  the  result 
of  long  frustration,  'break  up'  or  'mellow'  ". 

In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  he  hastened 
to  propose  concessions  to  Russia  that 
Khrushchev  had  not  even  dared  demand. 
When  his  critics  suggested  he  might  be  an 
Isolationist,  he  proudly  accepted  the  de- 
scription. 

The  Justification  for  consistent  wrongness 
may  be  that  the  commentator  has  a  wholly 
different  fimctlon  from  the  official  While 
an  offlcial  ought  to  be  right,  a  commenutor 
ought  primarily  to  provoke  thought  Lipp- 
mann has  succeeded  better  than  anyone  In 
that  second  function. 

But  In  some  degree  a  commentator  must 
be  Judged  by  the  potential  consequences  of 
his  words.  Had  we  heeded  the  advice  li.-;ted 
above,  any  one  of  three  generations  of  tyrants 
might  have  had  an  easier  time — Hitler,  then 
Stalin  and  now  Mao  and  Ho  This  urbane 
and  humane  man  would  not  want  that,  but 
that  Is  where  his  logic  leads. 


HORACE  GODFREY,  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION SERVTCE 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  i>^rsonal  congratulations  to 
Horace  D.  Godfrey.  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service.  who.sp  administrative  genius 
and  32  years  of  dedicated  service  have 
been  recognized  and  honored  by  his 
having  received  the  Career  Service 
Award  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
League. 


Since  1881.  the  league  has  been  pro- 
moting excellence  in  the  public  service — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — and  the  Career 
Service  Award  Is  one  of  the  highest 
honors  available  to  any  civilian  In  Gov- 
ernment. 

Although  the  award  citation  refers  in 
large  part  to  his  outstanding  work  as 
ASCS  Administrator  for  the  last  6  years, 
it  came  as  no  surprise  to  several  million 
grateful  North  Carolinians,  whose  State 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  his  energy, 
foresight,  and  effectiveness  for  more  than 
25  years  before  he  was  elevated  to  the 
national  post. 

One  dramatic  result  of  the  work  of 
such  Tar  Heel  leaders  as  Horace  God- 
frey is  North  Carolina's  billion-dollar 
agriculture,  the  only  southern  State  to 
reach  this  magic  mark. 

From  my  native  mountains  in  the 
west,  through  the  bustling  Piedmont 
from  which  Mr.  Godfrey  came,  to  the 
Coastal  Plain  in  the  east,  I  speak  for  the 
people  of  my  State,  adding  our  proud 
"well  done"  to  our  neighbor  and  friend, 
whose  scope  of  service  now  has  widened 
to  benefit  the  entire  Nation,  and  been 
proclaimed  to  the  world. 


GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  budget  re- 
quests for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tures Soil  Conservation  Service,  which 
are  of  concern  to  me.  They  deal  with  ap- 
propriation proposals  for  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  and  water- 
shed project  planning  assistance. 

No  program  has  accomplished  as  much 
in  resource  development  or  been  as  widely 
accepted  by  ranchers  and  farmers  as  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program.  As 
Senators  know,  this  program  was  de- 
si-ined  to  help  those  in  the  high-risk 
farming  area  of  the  Plains  States  estab- 
lish a  firmer  economic  foothold  by  bring- 
ing about  needed  land-use  adjustments 
and  applying  necessary  conservation 
practices. 

This  it  is  doing.  In  Kansas  alone,  more 
than  2.600  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
more  than  2  million  acres  in  the  pro- 
gram. Five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
farmers  are  waiting  to  sign  up  with  the 
program  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 
This  situation  is  not  unique  in  Kansas. 
In  the  10  States  covered  by  the  program 
there  is  a  backlog  of  5.400  unservlced 
applications. 

Despite  this,  the  budget  requests  for 
fi.scal  year  1968  have  been  cut  by  almost 
S4'2  million.  I  have  urged  the  committee 
in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  to  restore  the 
cut  in  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram appropriation  request  and  bring  it 
up  to  the  1967  level  of  $18,500,000. 

Watershed  planning  assistance  should 
also  be  increased.  Appropriations  for  this 
vital  function  of  the  small  watershed 
program  have  stood  at  $6.2  million  for 
the  past  2  fiscal  years  with  a  limita- 
tion of  100  planning  starts. 

Yet  the  applications  for  watershed  as- 
sistance continue  to  come  in  at  twice  this 
rate.  At  present  there  are  more  than 
1.300  unservlced  applications.  I  strongly 


feel  that  it  is  time  to  dig  into  this  mount- 
ing backlog  and  to  start  reducing  it  each 
year  rather  than  to  add  to  it. 

This  could  be  accomplished  by  raising 
watershed  planning  funds  to  $10  million 
and  eliminating  the  ceiling  on  new  plan- 
ning starts. 

Should  this  money  be  approved  by  the 
committee,  I  ask  all  Senators  to  support 
the  increase  for  this  worthwhile  project. 


WYOMING      SOLDIERS      SAY     WHY 
"VIETNAM  WAR  IS  IMPORTANT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  our  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  of  late  have 
been  filled  with  countless  letters  arguing 
pro  and  con  about  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
about  American  policies  there,  and  about 
the  course  this  Nation  should  follow.  Re- 
cently, in  two  newspapers  from  my  own 
State,  I  read  letters  from  soldiers  on  duty 
in  Vietnam,  Jim  Curtis  of  Torrington, 
Wyo.,  and  Joel  S.  Draper  of  Casper,  who 
graduated  from  high  school  but  a  year 
ago  and  has  already  become  a  veteran. 

Mr.  President,  Jim  Curtis,  in  his  letter, 
has  written  quite  a  few  words  to  explain 
what  the  war  is  like  and  why  he  sees  it  as 
important.  Joel  Draper  says  it  all  in  four 
paragraphs.  Neither  likes  war  and,  in 
their  own  way,  have  cut  through  the 
arguments  of  the  dissenters  with  state- 
ments like  Draper's.  He  writes: 

I  do  not  like  war.  I  did  not  want  to  come  to 
Vietnam,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  here  now. 

But  he  Is  there  and  he  realizes  why. 
To  the  dissenters  he  simply  says: 

It  is  for  you  that  we  are  fighting  over  here, 
to  preserve  your  right  to  say  we  are  wrong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  Jim  Curtis,  published  in  the  Tor- 
rington Telegram  of  April  20,  and  the 
letter  of  Pvt.  Joel  Draper,  published  in 
the  Casper  Star-Tribune  of  May  7,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Torrington    Telegram,    Apr.    20, 
19671 
Thb  Pcblic  Point  of  View 

This  feature  of  the  Telegram  Is  designed  to 
reflect  the  pulse  of  the  community.  The 
public  Is  invited  and  encouraged  to  use  this 
column  for  their  opinion.  AU  letters  must 
be  signed,  but  pen  names  may  be  used  Lf 
requested,  but  the  Telegram  must  know  the 
actual  name  and  address  of  the  party  writing 
the  letter.  The  Telegram  reserves  the  right 
to  condense  letters  and  edit  copy  for  good 
taste.  Letters  containing  libelous  or  defam- 
ing statements  will  not  be  used. 

March,  1967. 

Dear  Mb.  Joedtson  and  Members  of  tke 
American  Legion  Post  No.  56:  In  regards 
to  your  letter  sent  4  March,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  arranging  for  the  Torrington 
Telegram  to  be  sent  to  us  in  Viet  Nam.  It  is 
good  to  read  news  about  ovir  hometown  and 
the  people  who  live  there.  When  I  was  at 
home,  the  paper  never  seemed  a  very  big 
thing  because  you  knew  most  of  the  news 
before  it  was  printed,  but  then  you  get  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  and  the  home 
town  paper  becomes  something  to  look  for- 
ward to  at  maU  call. 

I  came  to  Viet  Nam  8  months  ago  as  a 
volunteer,  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  but 
knowing  I  wanted  to  find  out  about  this 
war  for  myself  and  not  through  informa- 


tional sources,  I  have  found  out,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  this  war  all  the  way  and  hope  that 
the  people  of  Torrington  understand  It  and 
are  behind  it.  The  Newspapers  and  Televi- 
sion and  Radio  will  never  reveal  what  It  is 
really  like  for  the  'Vietnamese  over  here. 
They  can  not  show  the  real  thing,  because 
you  can  only  see  real  suffering  and  hunger 
and  death  through  your  own  eyes  at  the 
time  it  Is  happening.  Watch  a  farmer  work 
all  his  life  with  his  family  in  the  rice  paddy 
and  then  one  night  have  the  Communist 
come  and  take  everything  Including  their 
lives.  See  their  tortured  bodies  and  these 
people  that  walk  around  carrying  signs  pro- 
testing this  war  might  realize  what  could 
happen  if  we  pull  out  and  the  Communist 
keep  taking  over  the  world  and  someday 
America  If  aggression  Is  not  held  someplace 
soon.  After  we  hold  here,  other  countries  wUl 
realize  we  mean  business  and  slavery  and 
aggression  will  stop  and  someday,  the  world 
will  live  In  peace,  but  It  will  be  years  and 
many  lives  ■will  be  given  because  there  are 
too  many  ignorant  people  In  the  world  and 
in  the  United  States  that  think  they  can  sit 
back  and  live  In  their  own  little  world.  They 
say  the  hell  with  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  need  anybody  but  our- 
selves. Why  should  we  help  other  people.  Let 
them  die  and  rot.  We  are  too  strong  to  ever 
fall  to  this.  Yes,  we  are  strong  and  we  might 
never  see  Communism  In  the  United  States 
now.  But  what  about  100  years  from  now. 

What  will  this  now  young  civilization's 
children  see.  The  hell  with  them,  people  say. 
I'm  looking  out  for  myself.  Well,  I  hope  if 
we  pull  out  of  the  far  east  and  should 
America  ever  fall,  that  these  people  that  want 
to  pull  out  are  the  first  people  to  see  real 
torture  and  suffering  and  then  they  can  have 
something  to  complain  about. 

I  have  not  seen  near  the  suffering  that  goes 
on  here  because  I  am  not  an  Infantry  man 
and  am  not  In  the  field  everyday  but  I  know 
enough  to  last  me  a  life  time  and  hope  after 
this  Is  over,  I  never  see  this  kind  of  wtir  and 
bloodshed  again  but  1  know  the  only  way 
for  this  to  happen  Is  for  ys  to  stay  here  and 
also  for  all  of  us  to  do  our  small  part  for 
as  long  as  we  are  able. 

We  are  winning  this  war  and  will  continue 
to  ■win  as  long  as  people  are  behind  us.  Its 
like  a  winning  footbaU  team.  If  the  people 
are  behind  you.  you  have  a  desire  to  win 
and  you  will  ■win.  We  are  winning  here  in 
many  different  ways.  Not  Just  in  the  field, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  An  example 
Is  our  Combined  Action  Companies.  A  squad 
of  Marines  are  going  Into  the  villages  and  liv- 
ing and  working  right  ■with  the  people.  We 
used  to  control  the  villages  in  the  day  and 
the  VC  took  control  at  night  and  destroyed 
all  that  had  been  accomplished  that  day.  At 
night  VC  took  the  peoples  food  and  young 
men  and  forced  them  to  fight  for  them  and  If 
they  resisted,  they  never  fought  again  for 
anyone.  Now  Marines  are  there  24  hours,  7 
days  a  week,  and  the  VC  are  starting  to  hurt 
for  shelter  and  food.  Kill  an  enemies  desire 
and  you  have  won.  Its  hard  to  fight  on  an 
empty  stomach  and  without  proper  clothing 
and  a  place  to  rest  and  without  replacements 
to  fill  in  spaces  left  by  the  dead  and 
wounded. 

I  am  sure  all  men  of  the  Legion  and  men 
who  have  fought  In  other  wars  reaUze  what 
this  Is  about  over  here  and  I  have  not  said 
anything  that  they  have  not  hecird  before  or 
seen  for  themselves.  I'm  sure  all  agree,  war  is 
something  you  don't  like  to  talk  about  and 
hate  to  see,  but  sometimes  It  Is  necessary 
and  now  is  one  of  those  times.  Talking  is 
hoping.  War  is  persuasion. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
paper  and  I'm  sure  all  of  us  here  in  Viet  Nam 
from  Torrington  enjoy  reading  about  the 
local  news. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Cdstis. 
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IFrom  the  Casper  Star-Tribune   May  7    1967  ; 
VtET  Policy  Dctentjed 

Editor  Do  yoii  disagree  with  the  US  policy 
:n  Vietnam''  If  so.  can  you  explain  why?  Are 
you  sure  It  is  because  you  do  not  believe  In 
wair  or  killing,  or  maybe  that  our  country 
should  mind  its  own  business? 

I  graduated  from  NCHS  last  year  I  do  not 
believe  m  war  or  kUltng  I  also  believe  that 
our  country  should  mind  its  own  business. 
Just  as  1*.  is  doing  norw  Our  intervention 
here  in  Vietnam  doesn't  appear  that  we  are 
"minding  our  own  business.  "  but  study  those 
words  carefully  If  we  were  not  restraining 
Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam  now  how 
long  Would  It  t  lice  before  it  expanded  'O  far 
It  encompassed   the  United   States  and 

:«  not  the  United  States  our  business'' 

No,  I  do  not  like  v,ar  I  did  not  want  to 
come  to  Vietnam,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
here  now  U  Is  no  fun  to  be  torn  away  from 
family  and  friends  I  am  stationed  about 
eight  miles  from  Ixing  Blnh,  In  what  Is  con- 
sidered ti  fairly  safe  '  place  Stui  when  I 
go  to  bed  at  night  I  have  trouble  sleeping 
The  sky  alWfiys  lixiic.s  like  a  spectacular  4th 
of  July  .Lll  night  li>ng,  and  your  ears  ring 
constantly  from  the  noise  of  the  big  guns 
Charlie  (the  Viet  Cong)  Is  everywhere  There 
!s  no  rcitr  line  or  safe  place.  You  are  there 
You  don  t  like  It.  but  If  you  weren't  here 
with  the  many  thousand  other  soldiers,  you 
may  not  have  to  worry  about  family  or 
friends  anyway 

Our  policy  In  Vietnam  is  sound  American 
principle  although  I  will  not  call  those  of 
you  who  disagree  with  it  antl-Amertcan  I 
easily  could  It  Is  for  you  that  we  are  fighting 
over  here  to  preserve  your  right  to  say  we 
are  wrong 

Pvt    JoEi.  S    Draper 
HHC.     168th.     Combat     Engineer     Bn  . 
APO  San  Francisco.   96289 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  today  I 
have  joiisfd  the  distin>{ui.shed  Senator 
from  Alabama  Mr  Sp.\rkman1  in  intro- 
ducing Senate  Joint  Resolution  84.  to 
ab.^ilsh  Che  electoral  college  and  to  Insti- 
tute a  pro[K)rtionaI  method  of  castin? 
electoral   v.Kt-s 

Electoral  college  reform  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dlalos;  in  letial  circles 
throuKhuut  the  Unjt«Kl  Sutes  during  the 
last  year  The  .American  Bar  Association 
has  taken  the  lead  in  this  regard  and  has 
recommended  to  Congre&s  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  should  be 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote  and  this 
recommendation  w^s  the  basis  for  the 
resolution  which  Senator  B.ayh  intro- 
duced. Senate  Joint  Rt'solution  2 

I  strcnuly  ayree  that  the  electoral  col- 
leife  system  needs  reforminij  It  has  been 
a  'Useless  appendat^e  to  our  governmental 
institutions  .■;ince  the  rise  of  political  par- 
ties. It  is  an  indefensible  system  because 
the  unit  rule  rt:^uirement  of  countin;? 
electoral  votes  completely  disfranchises 
those  who  do  not  vote  for  the  winner 
within  their  State  It  requires  candidates 
to  conct  ntrate  on  the  large,  pivotal  States 
where  elections  are  historically  closely 
contested  to  the  exclusion  of  smaller 
States  and  one-party  States  It  en- 
courage the  formation  of  third  parties 
and  of  bloc  voting  since  a  small  group 
can  often  determine  the  course  of  the 
entire  electoral  vote  of  a  large  State 

However,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  direct 
election  approach  is  the  best  possible  an- 
swer to  this  great  constitutional  issue. 
In  the  first  plEice.  it  does  not  make  any 


attempt  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the 
States  in  the  presidential  electoral  proc- 
ess As  a  result  of  the  great  compromise 
which  made  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  possible,  each  State  was  entitled 
to  at  least  two  electoral  votes  because 
membership  in  the  Senate  was  allotted  on 
a  geographical  basis  The  retention  of 
this  basic  representation  which  each 
State  now  has  is  necessary  to  our  con- 
cept of  a  federal  system  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interest  of  the  smaller 
sutes 

Second,  while  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  grave  need  for  electoral  col- 
lege reform.  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  ratification  of 
any  resolution  dealing  with  direct  elec- 
tions, including  the  recommendation  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  are  not  going  to 
vote  away  the  added  advantage  of  the  two 
additional  electoral  votes  granted  them 
by  reason  of  senatorial  representations. 
This  additional  representation  benefits 
a  great  number  of  the  States  and  its  pro- 
posed abolition  by  direct  election  advo- 
cates will.  I  feel,  place  a  substantial  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  electoral  college  re- 
form. 

Because  I  feel  the  principal  evil  to  be 
rectified  is  the  unit- rule  of  counting  a 
States  electoral  votes.  I  favor  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
84,  which  divides  each  State's  electoral 
votes  among  the  various  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates  according  to 
their  respective  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  within  their  State.  Since  the  elec- 
toral votes  would  be  cast  In  proportion 
to  the  popular  vote  in  each  State,  every 
man  and  woman  would  have  a  voice  in 
the  election,  and  candidates  would  so- 
licit the  vote  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
every  State  Also,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 84  provides  for  a  new  system  of  elec- 
toral votes  for  each  State  equal  to  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  which  It  Is  entitled:  and,  as  such,  it 
retains  the  basic  protections  necessary 
for  our  Federal  system  and  for  securing 
the  broad  support  needed  for  electoral 
college  reform 

It  may  well  be  that  there  is  much  that 
can  be  done  to  improve  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 84  In  style,  in  language,  or  In 
procedure;  however.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  proposal  is  the  soundest  approach 
and  has  the  best  chance  of  ratification 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  It. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DOLE  .^N.^LYZES 
THE  WORLD  FOOD  CRISIS  AND 
nS  IMPACT  ON  THE  .AMERICAN 
F.^RMER 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  on 
May  11  1967  Representative  Bob  Dole. 
of  Kansas,  spoke  at  the  First  Interna- 
tional Agribusiness  Confeience  spon- 
sored by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
The  subject  of  his  speech  was  "The  Im- 
pact of  World  Food  Need  and  Ayricu'- 
tural  Exports  on  the  Amf-ncan  Farmer  " 

Mr  President.  Representative  Dole 
was  good  enough  to  provide  me  with  a 
copy  of  his  statement  After  having  read 
It  with  considerable  care  and  Interest. 
I  desire  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 


Senators,  for  it  is  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  world  food  crisis  and  Its  various 
relationships   to   the   American   farmer. 

Let  me  briefly  invite  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  many  important  points  that  Rep- 
resentative Dole  has  made  in  hLs  state- 
ment In  discus-slne  the  role  that  the 
American  farmer  will  play  in  helping  to 
meet  world  food  needs,  he  makes  a  state- 
ment, which  I  endorse  wholeheartedly, 
which  needs  to  be  made  again  and  again. 
It  is  this: 

We  cannot  expect  the  American  farmer  to 
feed  the  world  and  receive  sub.standard 
Wages  for  his  long  hours  of  lalxjr  Herein  lies 
the  problem  and  our  main  concern,  as  I  see 
It  We  must  assure  the  American  farmer 
that  he  wll!  receive  a  reasonable  wage  to 
compensate  him  for  his  labor  and  a  reason- 
able  return   on   his   investment 

In  referring  to  some  of  the  major 
factors  which  will  determine  whether 
we  shall  play  an  effective  and  responsible 
role  in  helping  to  meet  the  world  food 
crisis  and  at  the  .same  time  protecting 
and  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
American  farmer.  Representative  Dole 
points  out  the  need  of  using  our  food-aid 
program  and  other  Government  policies 
to  assure  fair  and  equitable  prices  for 
American  farmers  and  to  promote  a  cli- 
mate for  free  enterprise  agriculture.  He 
also  points  out  the  need  of  accelerating 
our  agricultural  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

Mr  President.  Representative  EX)Le  is 
the  author  of  the  program,  which  has 
recently  gone  into  effect,  which  will  do 
a  great  deal  to  encourage  the  adoption 
of  American  agricultural  ingenuity  and 
know-how  in  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions: namely,  the  bread  and  butter 
corps  or  the  farme-.-to-farmer  program 
This  program  is  only  one  of  several  ex- 
amples which  have  demonstrated  my 
fellow  Kansan's  great  service  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  to  the  development 
of  world   food   production. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows' 
Impact   of   World   Fixid   Need   and   Aoriclt,- 

rt'RAL  Exp  iRTs  on  the  American  Farmer 
I  By  Hon.  Bob  Dole  at  the  Chicago  Board  of 

Trade,     First     International     Agribusiness 

Conference.   Sheratoa-ClUcago  Hot«l,   Chi- 
cago, 111.,   May   11,   1967) 

It  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  appear  on 
the  program  with  such  a  distinguished  group 
of  Americans  at  this,  the  First  International 
Agribusiness  Conference 

The  scheduling  of  this  conference  reflects 
the  growing  awareness  and  expanding  con- 
cern of  the  American  people  over  the  Im- 
pending world  food  and  population  crisis 
The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  nation's 
agribusiness  community  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  leadership  and  vision  in  taking 
this  first  historic  step  toward  coalescing  the 
best  of  our  business  and  governmental  abil- 
ities In  a  constructive  effort  to  solve  the  com- 
mon problems  of  world  hunger  and  want. 

For  obvious  reasons.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  in  de'all  the  s.7ope  of  the  pnormous 
problem  which  dr.iws  us  together  Ofner  par- 
ticipants will  or  have  already  done  so.  and 
everyone  present  fully  understands  t^"  bas-.c 
problems  I  would,  for  a  moment,  reemphii- 
5ize  a  few  basic  population  facts  that  dely 
eve-i  our  most  casual  temptation  to  ignore 

The  world's  population,  according  to  many 
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experts,  is  growing  faster  than  its  ability  to 
produce  food.  In  the  period  of  time  from  to- 
day to  the  end  of  the  20th  Century,  there 
will  be  more  people  added  to  the  world's 
population  roster  than  are  alive  today.  In  a 
few  years,  over  half  the  world's  population 
will  be  under  25  years  of  age.  In  India,  for 
example,  it's  one  million  more  people  a 
month,  and  In  the  world  it's  over  one  mil- 
lion more  people  each  week.  At  the  same  time 
the  earth's  agricultur.il  resources  are  pretty 
much  concentrated  m  northern  hemisphere 
temperate  zones.  There  we  have  the  basic 
problem  then.  T'X)  many  people,  and  not 
enough  food. 

What.  then,  is  the  solution?  Was  Malthus 
right'  Was  he  Just  born  200  years  too  soon? 
Will  mankind  be  able  to  cope  with  the  enor- 
mous problem?  The  purpose  of  this  forum  is, 
of  course,  to  try  to  answer  these  questions, 
but  one  fact  stands  out  clearly.  America,  and 
the  American  farmer,  are  going  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  any  answers  to  these  questions.  Cer- 
tainly the  communist  and  socialist  camps  are 
not  going  to  meet  these  problems.  After  all, 
if  they  were  to  conquer  the  world,  who  would 
be  left  to  feed  them'' 

progress  depends  upon  abundant  harvest 
Where,  then,  does  the  American  farmer  fit 
into  the  picture''  IV'u're  does  the  American 
farmer  stand  today?  Some  say  farming  Is  a 
declining  Industry — a  dwindling  influence  In 
national  and  world  affairs.  Only  6%  of  our 
people  now  live  on  farms  compared  to  25'!c 
about  30  years  ago  Two  persons  farm  today 
where  there  were  five  3  decades  ago.  For  the 
mist  part.  I  believe,  these  figures  indicate 
the  Importance  of  American  agriculture  as 
well  as  documenting  the  excellent  progress 
that  has  taken  place  ui  our  present  genera- 
tion. 

The  American  farmer  now  can  produce 
much  more  In  a  shorter  time  than  he  could 
10.  20.  or  30  years  ago  One  U.S.  farmer  now 
produces  food  and  fiber  for  39  persons  com- 
pared with  26  persons  In  1960,  and  10  per- 
sons 30  years  ago  This  production  miracle 
has  never  before  been  paralleled  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Many  reasons  have  been  put  forth  to  sup- 
port the  goals  and  objectives  relative  to 
farming  and  the  American  farmer  Surpluses 
that  have  plagued  us  for  many  years  are  now 
virtually  eliminated  We  are  now  concerned 
with  maintaining  'adequate"  carryover 
stocks  or  reserves  and.  in  addition,  producing 
and  providing  food  in  adequate  quantities 
to  the  consumer  at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  use 
the  word  "consumer  '  here  in  Its  broadest 
sense — Including  both  domestic  and  foreign 
users  of  food  However,  we  cannot  expect  the 
American  farmer  to  teed  the  world  and  re- 
ceive substandard  wages  for  his  long  hours 
of  labor.  Herein  lies  the  problem  and  our 
main  concern,  as  I  see  it. 

We  must  assure  the  .American  farmer  that 
he  will  receive  a  reasonable  wage  to  com- 
pensate him  for  his  labor  and  a  reasonable 
return  on  his  investment.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  said,  "God  made  man  to  go  by 
motives,  and  he  will  not  go  without  them,  any 
more  than  a  l>oat  without  steam,  or  a  balloon 
Without  gas."  The  fanner,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
responds  to  motivation.  Will  the  total  world 
need  for  food  Increase  the  demands  for  farm 
products  such  that  farm  prices  for  these 
products  win  give  the  producer  a  reason- 
able profit?  Yes,  I  think  so,  under  conditions 
of  strong  demand. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  had  a  problem 
of  "over  production"  In  certain  agricultural 
commodities.  This  supposedly  contributed  to 
falling  farm  Incomes  and  rising  public  costs. 
One  philosophy  used  of  late  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  farm  plant,  both  human 
and  inanimate.  Now  we  find  the  total  food 
situation  reversed.  How  will  this  affect  farm 
income  and  how  will  we  face  the  challenge 
t  1  produce  food  for  our  own  expanding  popu- 
lation and  the  starving  population  In  under- 
developed countries  around  the  world?  Let's 
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take  a  look  at  total  food  needs  and  how  this 
will  affect  the  American  farmer. 

First,  we  must  lay  to  rest  the  two  conflict- 
ing and  dubious  theories  about  American 
food  supplies.  These  theories  were  discussed 
before  our  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
In  February  of  1966.  On  the  one  hand,  many 
Americans  believe  it  Is  possible  for  us  to  feed 
the  world;  on  the  other.  It  is  said  we  will  find 
oujselves  helpless  when  surpluses  are  gone. 
It  seems  that  neither  is  correct.  Future  flow 
of  food  from  North  America  to  less  developed 
countries  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  at  pres- 
ent, but  small  when  compared  with  the 
growing  needs  of  these  regions.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  we  were  to  remove  all  acreage 
restrictions,  our  grain  production  might  rise 
to  something  like  226  million  tons,  which 
would  increase  the  world  total  by  only  about 
i^c.  Apart  from  the  question  of  shipping, 
pott  facilities,  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
and  Impact  on  agriculture  in  receiving  coun- 
tries, we  are  just  not  physically  able  to  feed 
the  world.  Cost  Is  not  a  major  factor,  for  to 
produce  and  ship  abroad  a  bushel  of  grain 
under  Public  Law  480  costs  little  more  than 
when  we  persuade  the  farmer,  by  payments. 
to  not  produce  that  bushel.  The  theory  about 
being  helpless  when  surpluses  are  gone  is 
also  an  error. 

It  Is  anticipated  the  carryover  of  wheat  on 
July  1,  1967,  will  l>e  about  400  million  bush- 
els, down  from  the  1.411  million  bushel  peak 
in  1961.  Wheat  acreage  has  been  Increased 
because  of  fear  of  reduced  stocks.  P.L.  480 
shipments  have  been  sharply  reduced.  In 
fact,  P.L.  480  wheat  exports  are  down  from 
569  nUlllon  bushels  in  1965-66  to  an  esti- 
mated 400-450  million  bushels  In  1966-67. 
Total  exports  In  the  1965-66  period  were 
887  million  bushels,  and  these  are  down  to 
an  estimated  760  million  bushels  In  1966-67 
While  not  helpless  with  surpluses  reduced, 
in  the  future  those  making  decisions  must 
be  more  selective. 

WORLD    STOCKS    OF    GRAIN 

An  analysis  of  the  trends  in  world  stocks 
of  grain — held  almost  entirely  by  the  major 
exporters  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  rice — 
show  the  emergence  of  some  new  and  dis- 
turbing trends.  During  the  eight  years  from 
1953-1961,  world  grain  stocks  increased  each 
year,  averaging  9  million  tons  per  year.  Dur- 
ing this  i>erlod.  world  production  was  run- 
ning ahead  of  consumption. 

During  the  six  years  from  1961-1967.  world 
stoclts  of  grain  have  declined  each  year.  In 
the  early  1960"s.  this  was  due  in  part  to  an 
Increase  in  the  acreage  of  cropland  idled 
under  the  farm  programs  In  the  United 
States.  The  average  rate  of  decline  during 
this  period  was  14  million  tons  per  year. 
A  stock  draw  down  of  this  size,  with  world 
production  about  a  billion  tons  a  year,  means 
that  since  1961,  world  grain  ccnsumption  has 
been  exceeding  production  by  1.4  million 
tons  a  year. 

This  excess  of  consumption  over  produc- 
tion was  satlsfled  by  using  the  excess  stocks 
held  by  the  major  exporting  countries,  f>ar- 
tlcularly  ours.  With  the  world  situation  today. 
It  is  clear  these  were  never  real  "surpluses", 
and  rather  than  placing  emphasis  on  more 
controls  for  American  farmers,  the  emphasis 
should  have  been  on  more  freedom,  less  re- 
strictions, more  decision  making  for  the 
farmer. 

As  recently  as  1965.  56  million  acres  of 
U.S.  cropland  were  idled,  though  as  previously 
mentioned,  decisions  made  In  recent  months 
expanded  the  acreage  allotment  for  wheat — 
an  additional  17  million  acres — and  feed 
grains  12  to  15  million  acres.  Combined  with 
the  need  for  several  million  more  acres  of 
soyl>eans  this  coming  year,  it  will  bring 
from  ''2  to  2/3  of  this  remaining  reserve  back 
into  production. 

■Without  question,  most  of  the  Increases 
in  food  required  to  meet  the  projected  in- 
creases   in   demand   over   the    remainder    of 


this  century  must  come  from  raising  produc- 
tivity of  land  already  under  cultivation.  This 
is  the  most  slgnlflcant  single  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered In  seeking  a  solution  to  the  world's 
food-population  problem.  This  is  a  most 
significant  fact  in  contemplating  the  Impact 
of  world  food  needs  up)on  the  American 
farmer. 

If  we  continue  to  limit  the  acreage  in 
cotton  and.  at  the  same  time  relax  restraints 
on  production  of  food  and  feed  grains,  we 
could  fairly  readily  add  about  60  million  tons 
of  grain  to  our  current  levels  available  for 
food  aid.  There  is  no  indication  that  any- 
where near  this  much  will  be  needed  for 
additional  food  aid  or  for  commercial  export 
in  the  next  few  years.  Other  farmers  with 
land  that  has  been  reserved  under  programs 
in  recent  years  could  expand  production  only 
with  additional  capital  Investments  and  ex- 
penditures for  hired  labor  and  other  inputs. 
This  added  Investment  would  commit  these 
farmers  to  higher  costs  for  several  years. 
Therefore,  they  probably  would  expand  pro- 
duction only  with  reasonable  assurance  of 
continued  favorable  prices  for  several  years. 

Time  is  a  critical  new  dimension  in  the 
world  food  problem,  and  without  question, 
we  must  continue  to  ship  food  abroad  under 
concessional  terms  for  many  years  to  come 
In  an  effort  to  buy  time  with  which  the 
developing  countries  can  not  only  Increase 
food  production,  but  also  slow  down  jxipula- 
tion  growth  and  develop  their  own  national 
economies. 

FARMERS  GAIN  FROM   EXPORTS 

Farmers,  of  course,  gain  from  exports  In 
1966.  exports  were  equivalent  to  17'".  of  the 
39.2  billion  dollars  in  cash  received  from 
farm  marketings  in  1965.  Crops  from  one 
out  of  every  four  acres  harvested  moved  into 
export  channels. 

The  values  of  U.S.  farm  exports  topped  $6 
billion  in  both  the  1964  and  1965  fiscal 
years — more  than  double  the  average  level 
during  the  early  50's.  In  the  present  fiscal 
year,  farm  exports  will  be  near  $7  billion  for 
the  first  time,  and  reasonable  estimates  ex- 
pect them  to  top  $8  billion  by  1970. 

Around  a  sixth  of  our  total  farm  output 
now  goes  abroad,  compared  with  about  a 
tenth  during  the  1950's,  With  the  demand 
for  food  rising  more  rapidly  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  than  at  home,  exports  have  be- 
com.e  the  fastest  growing  outlet  for  U.S.  farm 
products,  and  they  will  probably  take  an  in- 
creasing share  of  U.S.  farm  output  for  at 
least  the  rest  of  this  decade. 

As  stated,  farm  products  now  comprise 
about  one-fourth  of  all  U.S.  exports.  The 
rapid  rise  in  commercial  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  the  past  few  years  has  help>ed  con- 
siderably in  reducing  the  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  farmer's  export  markets  are  of  two 
types — (II  the  developed  countries  that  en- 
gage in  commercial  trade  and  (2)  the  less 
developed  nations  which  require  special  fi- 
nancial arrangements  or  outright  donations. 

IN    DEVELOPED   NATIONS 

In  the  developed  nations,  the  main  factor 
in  high  food  demand  is  not  papulation 
growah  but  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  rising  incomes.  In  Japan,  per  capita 
GNP  has  been  rising  at  the  astonishing  rate 
of  8'  a  year  during  the  pmst  decade.  The 
Department  expects  it  to  rise  at  a  lower  but 
still    substantial    rate   of   6T    through    1970. 

Japan  has  been  our  leading  agricultural 
export  customer  since  1961  and  is  expected 
to  become  our  first  billion-doUar-a-year  mar- 
ket this  year  or  next.  Canada  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  are  other  chief 
commercial  customer*. 

While  food  demand  grows  In  these  devel- 
oped nations,  we  face  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing their  markets  open  to  our  farm  products. 

This  problem  underlies  the  long  negotia- 
tion known  as  the  Kennedy  Round  in   the 
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General  Agreement  jn  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(OATT).  which  haa  been  in  progress  nearly 
3  years  and  la  now  reaching  a  climax  A  Itey 
Issue  for  U.S.  negotiators  there  haa  been  the 
reluctance  of  ETuropean  Common  Market 
representatives  to  enter  into  the  kind  of  ar- 
rangements that  would  assure  access  to  their 
markeu  for  farm  products  which  their  farm- 
ers also  produce  but  which  we  can  produce 
and  sell  with  comparative  cost  advantage 
at  competitive  prlcee. 

The  outcome  of  this  virtual  impasse  may 
well  be  known  in  the  next  few  days  or  weeks 
MeaJiwhlle.  Common  Market  trading  prac- 
tices have  cost  our  farmers  a  long  established 
mATket  for  flour  m  the  Netherlands  and  the 
promising  market  for  broilers  which  our 
poultry  Industry  had  developed  in  Germany 

In  general,  however,  the  outlook  Is  for 
continued  growth  In  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  the  developed  countries — at  least  for 
the  short  term 

IN    LJSS   DEVELOPED   COUNTRIES 

Taking  the  long  view  the  largest  potential 
market  for  farm  products  Ilea  In  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world. 

Only  30  of  the  world's  countries  have  a 
per  capita  annual  Income  of  *500  a  year  or 
more.  Onlv  2  if  these  are  m  Asia— Israel  and 
Japan.  Only  one  Is  m  Latin  America.  None 
Is  in  Africa 

The  rest  constitute  and  less  developed 
world.  The  demand  for  lm?<->rts  in  theee 
countries  is  limited  by  low  incomes  and 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  Most  of  them 
buy  U.S  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480  on  concessional  terms  These 
Imports  ha' e  been  m^wtly  grains  Before 
World  War  n.  the  less  developed  countries 
were  net  exporters  of  3  million  metric  tons 
of  grain  a  year  but  they  are  now  Importing 
more  than  30  million  tons  a  year 

Obvlouslv.  these  countries  are  going  to 
have  to  nil  more  of  their  own  fcxxl  needs 
la  the  future  If  their  food  problems  are  to 
b«  kept  from  becoming  even  more  serious 
That  Is  a  key  feature  of  the  Food  For  Free- 
dom program,  which  has  been  launched  this 
year  under  the  new  Public  Law  480  enacted 
last  fall.  In  that  program,  food  aid  wti:  be 
available  to  countries  which  demonstrate  a 
determination  to  undertake  effective  devel- 
opment programs  to  increase  their  own  food 
production  or  Improve  their  ability  to  buy 
food  in  the  ci>mmerc!al  market 

Theee  cour.trlea  face  a  tremendous  task  If 
they  so'e  to  make  enough  progress  in  the  next 
20  years  to  meet  their  expanding  needs  for 
food  Most  of  them  have  little  new  land  they 
can  economically  put  into  production  They 
win  have  to  expand  vlelds  on  acres  such  as 
thoee  In  India  which  have  been  cultivated 
for  thousands  of  years 

A  study  prepared  In  1965  by  Department 
of  Agriculture  economists  concerning  26 
developing  countries  over  a  15-year  period 
seems  to  indicate  that  where  the  n.itlonal 
will  Is  strong  enoxigh.  this  can  be  done  Be- 
tween 1948  and  1963,  12  of  the  28  countries 
succeeded  m  increasing  their  agricultural 
production  at  a  rate  faster  than  4".  a  year 
This  Is  a  greater  increase  than  has  ever  been 
achieved  by  any  of  the  agrtculttirally  ad- 
vanced nations  for  that  long  a  period 

Food,  whether  prxluced  at  home  or  Im- 
ported, Is  a  basic  Ingredient  of  the  type  of 
economic  development  that  can  maice  the 
less  developed  nations  better  commercial 
customers  of  the  American  farmer.  Food  aid, 
from  the  \:S-.  for  example,  was  a  chief  fac- 
tor In  launching  the  economic  growth  of 
Japan  that  has  helped  build  It  into  our 
best  agricultural  market  Other  countries 
such  as  Spain.  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan.  Greece, 
Israel,  and  the  Philippines  have  gone  or  are 
going  through  the  same  process. 

Our  cash  ex;x)ru  of  farm  products  to 
Greece  Increased  16-fold  In  the  1961-63  pe- 
riod  over   the    1955-59   period.   During   that 


time.  Greece  Increased  Its  per  capita  Income 
average  by  some  50  percent.  Our  exports  of 
farm  products  to  Taiwan,  In  those  two  com- 
parable periods,  increased  by  13  times,  while 
the  country's  per  capita  income  went  up 
about  60  percent  Our  exports  to  Spain  In- 
creased by  10  times  as  the  Spanish  per  capita 
income  went  up  at>out  30  percent. 

Looking  at  the  less  developed  world  as  a 
whole,  one  study  by  Department  of  -Agri- 
culture economists  shows  that  a  $100  a  year 
per  capita  increase  In  Income  would  expand 
American  commercial  agricultural  exports  by 
$1  5  billion  a  year. 

WHAT    THIS    MEANS    TO    AMERICA'S    rARMCHS 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  wheat  has  been 
the  leading  export  commodity  In  recent 
years  This  largely  reflects  the  Increase  In 
PL.  480  sales,  although  a  third  or  more  of 
our  annual  wheat  sales  move  commercially 
Wheat  exports  were  valued  at  more  than  $1 
billion  In  1966  and  are  expected  to  reach 
$1  5  billion  by  1970 

Feed  grains,  mainly  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums, are  a  phenomenal  export  success 
story,  paralleling  the  success  we  have  had 
In  Increasing  soybean  exports  They  are  an- 
other tl  billion  export  crop  and  are  fore- 
cast to  reach  $16  billion  by  1970,  as  meat 
consumption  and  livestock  feeding  Increase 
In  many  parts  of  the  world 

North  America— the  United  States  and 
Canada— now  exports  60  million  tons  of 
grain  a  year,  with  this  country  supplying 
three-fourths  of  the  total.  We  could  almost 
double  that  without  o\ertaxlng  our  farm 
plaint,  and  perhaps  we  soon  must. 

Looking  to  the  future,  farmers  and  the 
handlers  of  farm  products  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  being  sure  that  the  quality  of 
our  export  products  measures  up  to  the 
standards  expected  of  a  great  trading  nation. 
Remarkable  progress  In  this  area  has  been 
made  In  recent  years,  particularly  in  the 
grain  area. 

-Also,  farmers  have  a  responsibility  to  tell 
the  world  what  they  have  available  and  to 
u.'ie  Ingenuity  and  salesmanship  In  selling  It 
Some  60  farm  marketing  organizations  are 
participating  In  export  market  development 
through  the  cooperative  government-In- 
dustry program 

The  American  farmer,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other,  can  produce  for  export  while 
supplying  the  domestic  market  with  the  best 
and  most  economical  standard  of  living  In 
the  world's  history. 

Much  of  the  confusion  and  fear  about  our 
own  productive  capacity  stems  from  viewing 
capacity  In  a  fixed,  physical  sense  rather 
than  In  variable  economic  terms  American 
farmers'  capacity  to  produce  Is  dynamic  It 
must  be  analyzed  In  economic  terms  In  so 
doing,  four  factors  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

( 1 )  the    time    period    under   consideration, 

(2)  the  levels  of  prices  received  bv  farmers, 

(3)  the  mix  of  farm  products  that  Is  de- 
sired, and  (4)  the  amount  of  public  and 
private  Investment  In  future  productive  ca- 
pacity 

SHORT   VIEW — LONG   VIEW 

Additional  production  can  be  obtained  In 
the  next  few  years  at  relatively  low  cost,  as 
long  as  we  have  Idle  land  which  can  be  re- 
turned to  crop  use  at  little  expense  and  as 
long  as  we  have  under-utlllzatlon  of  other 
resources  In  farming  The  growing  need  for 
food  does  not  mean  that  the  goals  of  con- 
ser^-atlon  should  be  forgotten  In  the  en- 
thu.«lasm  to  meet  expanding  market.s  and 
needs  Our  reserve  potential  for  production 
affords  us  considerable  flexibility  In  a  short 
run  period  of  several  years  If  higher  price 
levels  are  obtainable. 

The  big  question  concerns  the  farmer's 
capacity  for  production  In  the  long  run — 
say  the  next  5  to  30  years  This  Ukes  us  well 
beyond    the   question   of    additional   output 


that  could  be  obtained  from  plowing  up  all 
or  a  large  part  of  the  56  million  acres  Idled 
under    supply-management    programs, 

A  recent  Conservation  Needs  Survey  shows 
we  have  638  million  acres  of  Class  I,  II  and 
III  land — our  land  best  suited  for  cropping. 
By  comparison,  we  are  now  harvesting  crops 
from  slightly  mere  than  300  million  acres, 
and  a  little  of  this  Is  Cla.ss  rv.  or  poorer  land. 
In  addition,  there  are  vast  areas  that  could 
be  made  Into  productive  cropland  through 
irrigation,  clearing,  and  drainage  The  jXJlnt 
Is  that  production  can  be  substantially  In- 
creased If  need  and  economic  conditions  re- 
quire It.  Again,  the  Issues  are:  (a)  what 
levels  of  commodity  prices  would  It  take, 
lb)  what  amounts  of  public  and  private  In- 
vestment would  be  required,  ic)  how  long 
would  It  take  and  how  much  additional  land 
could  be  brought  Into  production.  There 
are  other  Issues,  but  these  seem  to  be  the 
basic  ones  In  the  long  run.  If  we  find  the 
output  of  U  S  agriculture  Insufficient,  It  will 
be  necessary  to  increase  public  Investments 
to  accelerate  development  of  production 
technologies.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to 
take  a  look  at  total  farm  capacity  and  the 
traditional  commodity  mix.  Food  aid  pro- 
grams In  the  past  have  drawn  heavily  upcn 
the  production  resources  devoted  to  a  rela- 
tively few  commodities.  A  wide  range  of  sub- 
stitution among  food  crops  Is  possible  as 
evidenced  by  the  substitution  of  grain 
sorghums  for  wheat  In  recent  food  alloca- 
tions to  India. 

Without  question,  American  agriculture 
has  considerable  flexibility  both  In  the  short 
and  long  run  to  achieve  production  levels  of 
food  and  fiber  far  above  those  that  now  pre- 
vail Perhaps  the  most  Important  aspect  of 
American  agricultural  production  In  the  long 
run  Is  the  tremendous  research  and  Indus- 
trial base  available  to  our  farmers.  However, 
the  big  task  in  winning  the  war  against 
famine  Is  for  developing  nations  to  trans- 
form their  traditional  agricultures  Into  mod- 
ern and  propresslve  Industries  capable  of 
sustained  growth  Such  a  ch.inge  will  re- 
quire new  policies  that  provide  new  Incen- 
tives and  the  Inputs  required  to  bring  about 
change,  such  ;is  research,  improved  crop  and 
livestock  varieties,  such  chemicals  as  ferti- 
lizers and  pesticides.  Irrigation  facilities,  and 
improved  transportation,  marketing  and 
storage  facilities  Improved  economic  con- 
ditions in  developing  nations  would  mean 
the  development  of  new  commercial  markets 
for  US  products  Either  the  food-Importing 
nations.  In  the  long  run.  must  be  able  to  buy 
at  commercial  prices  or  the  developed  world 
must  be  prep>ared  to  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  provide  American  food  aid  to  con- 
sumers abroad. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
three  major  points  that  will  materially  af- 
fect the  American  farmer.  These  are,  first, 
the  Pood  Aid  Program  operated  und"r  PL. 
480;  second,  the  opportunities  for  exp:\nded 
agrlculttu-al  technical  aslstance;  and,  third, 
the  necessity  for  fair  farm  prices. 

FOOD   AID   PROGRAM 

US  food  aid  under  the  Pcxxl  For  Peace 
program  should  not  be  limited  o  a  surplus 
disposal  operation,  but  rather  It  should  be 
structured  on  the  purchase  of  food  and  food 
products  In  the  market  place  the  same  as 
other  products  purchased  under  the  US. 
foreign  assistance  programs.  To  achieve  this. 
Congress  should  appropriate  funds  for  food 
.-lid  as  It  now  appropriates  funds  for  other 
f  irelgn  assistance  programs.  In  addition, 
commodities  to  be  shipped  under  food  aid 
arrangements  should  be  purchased  through 
regular  market   channels 

Such  a  program  would  be  based  on  a  free 
enterprise  agriculture  geared  to  a  market 
system  and  provide  the  economic  climate 
which  would  encourage  American  farmers  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  hungry  world.  There 


would  be  no  need  to  use  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  finance  such  a  pro- 
gram; there  would  be  no  reason  to  charge 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  cost 
of  such  a  program.  This  would  be  a  food-aid 
program  based  on  what  the  people  of  recip- 
ient countries  need  and  could  use  effectively. 
It  would  not  be  surplus  disposal.  It  would  be 
designed  to  meet  humanitarian  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  90-7,  the  India  food  aid  legis- 
lation which  passed  In  the  current  Congress, 
clearly  states  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  that 
the  U.  S.  government  should  make  announce- 
ments of  Intentions,  purchases,  and  ship- 
ments of  commodities  on  schedules  and  un- 
der circumstances  which  will  protect  and 
strengthen  farm  market  prices  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

ACCELERATED     AGRICULTCRAL     TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Expansion  of  technical  assistance  programs 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  long-term  program  to 
assist  developing  nations.  One  of  the  greatest 
assets  we  have  Is  our  technical  capability. 
This  Includes  our  agricultural  sciences,  our 
system  of  agricultural  education,  agricul- 
tural credit,  marketing  "know  how",  man- 
agerial capabilities,  and  our  Ideas  of  the  In- 
ter-relatlonshlp  between  operating  farmers, 
agri-business  firms,  and  government. 

There  Is  one  Important  part  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  program  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize.  Notwithstanding  the  expertise  we 
possess  In  the  broad  field  of  agriculture,  we 
frequently  fall  In  getting  Important  facts, 
methods,  knowledge,  etc..  to  the  participating 
farmer  In  the  developing  nation.  To  overcome 
this.  I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Pood 
For  Peace  Act  of  1966  last  year  which  became 
Section  406  of  P  L.  480.  This  proposal  Is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Bread  and  Butter 
Corps"  or  the  "farmer-to-farmer"  program. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  would  be  to 
teach  the  people  of  food-short  free  world 
countries  how  to  Increase  agricultural  pro- 
ducUon.  Many  of  these  nations  have  the  soil, 
the  manpower,  and  the  climate  to  produce 
enough  food  for  their  own  needs.  What  they 
lack  primarily  Is  technical  "know-how", 
which  can  be  supplied  at  a  small  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  food  assistance  programs. 
Even  more  Important,  or  as  Important,  Is  the 
need  to  ultimately  develop  commercial  mar- 
kets In  these  countries. 

The  "farmer-to-farmer"  program  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  or  other 
cooperative  arrangements  with  land  grant 
colleges  or  other  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  carry  out  various  training  activities. 
Included  would  be  the  recruitment,  training 
and  education  of  persons  volunteering  for 
service  In  this  propram.  Part  of  this  program 
would  Include  the  placing  In  developing 
countries  of  qualified  farmers  and  other 
technicians  who  could  demonstrate  manage- 
ment skills  and  practical  techniques  of  carry- 
Ine:  out  f;^rmlng  operations.  Also  Included 
would  be  methods  of  fertilizer  application, 
tillage  methods,  harvesting,  marketing,  and 
the  like.  This  "farmer-to-farmer"  program 
will  go  a  long  way  In  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween government  and  the  tiller  of  the  land 
In  the  developing  nations.  Only  yesterday  I 
appeared  before  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  requesting  sufficient 
funds  to  Implement  this  program. 

FAIR    AGRICULTURAL    PRICES 

Yes,  Public  Law  480  should  be  used  as  an 
Instrument  to  boost  domestic  prices,  not  de- 
press them.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  should  perform  a  role 
In  boosting  farm  prices,  not  restraining  them. 
In  this  regard,  I  propose  that  CCC  adopt  a 
new  policy  In  regard  to  unrestricted  domestic 
sales  of  grain.  The  time  has  come.  In  view  of 
our  current  inventory  levels,  that  CCC  make 
no  unrestrlctlve  domestic  sales  for  less  than 


100  percent  of  parity,  and  if  this  policy  Is 
not  Implemented  administratively,  It  should 
be  Implemented  legislatively. 

LET    trS    StTMMAKIZE 

(1)  The  world  population,  according  to 
many,  is  growing  faster  than  Its  ability  to 
produce  food,  and  while  the  United  States 
cannot  feed  the  world,  we  will  contribute 
a  large  portion  of  total  food  available  in 
export  channels. 

(2)  The  American  farmer  must  and  will 
make  a  greater  contribution  toward  world 
food  needs;  however,  he  must  be  adequately 
compensated  for  his  labor  and  his  Invest- 
ment. 

(3)  Pair  prices  in  the  market  place  must  be 
recognized  and  accepted  by  the  public  in 
general  and  the  agribusiness  community  as 
an  essential  Ingredient  to  any  solution  to  the 
war  on  hunger.  Both  P.L.  480  and  CCC  must 
be  used  as  instruments  to  boost  domestic 
farm  prices,  not  to  depress  them. 

(4)  Efforts  toward  Increased  production 
of  food  and  food  products  by  the  farmer 
must  be  closely  associated  with  business. 
Industry  and  related  Interests — a  profit  mo- 
tivated system  must  produce  the  goods. 

(5)  Government,  although  not  a  producer, 
must  play  a  vital  role  by  assisting  free  en- 
terprise, negotiating  with  those  countries  in 
need,  encouraging  economic  development  In 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  coordinating 
overall  activities. 

(6)  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  agricultural  ex- 
ports through  private  trade  channels  as  the 
economy  in  developing  nations  permits. 
Here  the  efforts  of  agribusiness  can  be  criti- 
cal. Exert  your  best  efforts  to  maintain  ac- 
cess for  American  farm  expwrts  in  Europe. 
Go  further  in  your  own  market  development 
work.  Take  a  few  chances. 

(7)  Accelerated  agricultural  technical  as- 
sistance can  and  should  play  an  Important 
role  in  meeting  rising  world  food  needs. 

Yes,  several  thousand  human  beings  have 
been  added  to  the  scoi>e  of  our  problem  dur- 
ing the  time  it  has  taken  for  me  to  deliver 
these  remarks  to  you  today.  The  problem  of 
too  many  people  and  not  enough  food  Just 
Isn't  waiting  for  any  man. 

However,  if  we  concentrate  our  efforts  now. 
If  we  recognize  the  scope  and  magnitude  of 
the  problem  as  well  as  the  limitations  and 
the  strength  of  government  as  an  Institution, 
if  we  encourage  a  greater  role  for  agribusi- 
ness, if  we  accelerate  agricultural  technical 
assistance,  if  we  emphasize  fair  market  prices 
for  farmers  and  reject  a  cheap  food  policy, 
and  if  we  Increase  our  emphasis  on  corn- 
merclal  exports,  maybe — Just  maybe — we  can 
prove  that  Mr.  Malthus  was  wrong! 


VIETNAM— A  PROGRAM  OP  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Niles 
Lee  Perkins  m,  who  teaches  modern 
European  history  at  the  South  Portland, 
Maine,  high  school,  and  who  is  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  has  instituted  a 
very  meaningful  program  between  his 
sophomore  students  and  marines  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  a  program  of  correspondence.  I 
wish  to  commend  Mr.  Perkins  on  tliis 
excellent  program  and  to  call  attention 
to  it  in  the  hope  that  others  will  adopt 
similar  programs  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter of  May  10,  1967,  to  me  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  body  of  the  Record  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  others 
may  know  of  his  excellent  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


South  Portland,  Maine. 

May  10.  19€T. 
Senator   Margaret   Chase   Smith, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  Knowing  of  your 
interest  In  Education,  I  am  WTltlng  to  In- 
form you  of  a  method  I  have  used  which  has 
grown  beyond  my  expectations. 

One  facet  of  my  Job  as  a  teacher  of  Mod- 
ern European  History  is  to  Instruct  my 
sophomore  students  in  current  world  prob- 
lems. As  a  Sergeant  In  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  I  have  an  understanding  of  the 
desire  of  servicemen  to  receive  mail  from 
home.  A  close  friend  of  mine.  Sergeant  Carl 
D.  Weymouth,  is  stationed  at  MATCU-62, 
Dong  Ha,  'Viet  Nam.  I,  therefore,  tried  to 
combine  the  two  items  Into  one  by  having 
my  students  write  to  Sergeant  Weymouth.  I 
then  mailed  the  letters,  fotir  per  day,  to 
Viet  Nam.  The  results  obtained  were  ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

My  normally  apathetic  sophomores  are 
now  writing  a  tremendous  volume  of  mall 
to  the  Marines  at  Dong  Ha,  which  from 
counter-correspondence,  I  have  learned  has 
greatly  Increased  the  morale  and  Interest  of 
the  men  serving  there.  They  have  adopted 
my  classes  and  write  excellent  letters  of  ad- 
vice, friendship,  and  information. 

In  return,  my  students  no  longer  look  at 
the  'Viet  Nam  conflict  Impersonally  and  In 
terms  of  Hawk  versus  Dove,  but  rather  as 
concerned  members  of  the  American  public 
Interested  In  the  weU-belng  of  their  close 
friends. 

The  on-the-spot  reports  that  the  shared 
letters  give,  broaden  these  children's  under- 
standing of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict,  environ- 
ment, and  society.  This  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  of  Viet  Nam  could  never  have 
been  obtained  through  the  study  of  news- 
papers, nor  through  newspapers,  could  this 
strong  empathy  have  developed. 

I  feel  that  the  Immeasurable  Increase  in 
morale  of  the  troops  through  their  receiving 
of  mall  and  the  taking  of  their  minds  off 
themselves  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  Also, 
the  knowledge  that  someone  cares  for  them 
and  looks  up  to  them,  in  many  cases,  greatly 
Increases  their  effectiveness  as  Marines. 

An  interesting  side  effect  has  also  devel- 
oped. To  my  students,  these  Marines  have 
come  to  be  the  symbol  of  manllhood  and  the 
ideal  of  the  American  fighting  man.  To  the 
Marines,  my  students,  along  with  their  fami- 
lies, have  become  the  Ideal  for  which  they 
are  fighting.  I  believe  this  to  be  beneficial  to 
both. 

I  believe  that  this  idea  could  be  used  by 
other  teachers  to  the  same  excellent  result 
that  I  have  obtained.  I  feel  It  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  war  effort  to  have  young  stu- 
dents understand  our  position  and  become 
to  an  extent  personally  Involved  In  Viet 
Nam.  I  further  feel  that  the  total  learning 
experience  that  results  is  wonderful  and 
the  obvious  Increase  in  troop  morale  has 
mnny  beneficial  side  effect?. 

I  do  not  have  the  means  to  publicize  my 
teaching  method,  but  I  know  th?it  if  you 
.-.gree  with  me.  you  do  and  could  bring  this 
pcs:5:bil;ty  before  more  teachers  and  the 
Anierican  public. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  trouble. 
Yours  truly. 

Niles  Lbs  Perkins  III. 


MOBILITY  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  the  handicapped  were  a 
class  of  citizens  whose  problems  were 
largely  unknowTi  by  their  more  fortunate 
brethren.  They  received  some  institu- 
tional help  from  private  donors  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies — most  of  it  directed 
toward  those  whose  handicaps  could  be 
corrected — but  the  effort  to  aid  them  to 
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the  point  where  they  could  be  self-suffi- 
cient, where  they  could  give  to  society  all 
they  had  to  offer,  was  minor.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  this  is  changing,  and  chang- 
ing rapidly. 

For  some  time,  now.  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped has  been  laboring  in  behalf  of 
our  handicapped  citizens  who  have  so 
much  to  offer  thei:  prospective  employ- 
ers. Every  day  I  hear  spot  announce- 
ments on  the  radio  and  television  and 
read  articles  in  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers about  the  advi.^abihty  of  hiring  the 
handicapped  I  understand  that  this  ef- 
fort Is  being  rewarded  by  significant  in- 
creases in  the  employment  of  these  citi- 
zens, and  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  this  laudable  effort  It 
attempts  to  put  to  good  use  one  of  the 
most  important  natural  resources  of  this 
country,  the  initiative,  resourcefulness. 
and  honest  labor  of  all  its  productive 
citizens. 

Yet  the  mere  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment is  not  enough  Accessibility  is  a 
most  important  consideration,  and  I  hope 
this  will  be  facilitated  to  an  appreciable 
extent  by  the  pa-ssane  of  S  222.  a  bill  I 
introduced  in  January  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  20  Senators.  The 
bill  would  require  that  public  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  designed 
and  constructed  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. There  is  already  similar  legis- 
lation in  more  than  25  States,  and  while 
it  Is  not  possible  now  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  the  lead  in  this  field, 
I  submit  that  we  cannot  hold  up  our 
heads  if  we  delay  much  longer. 

There  recently  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion a  new  push  from  a  new  department 
of  the  executive  branch,  the  Department 
of  TrarvsporUtion  Secretary  Boyd  re- 
cently spoke  before  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee of  the  President  s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and 
pointed  out  the  need  of  our  handicapped 
citizens  for  mobility  in  order  that  they 
might  compete  for  jobs  on  a  more  equal 
basis.  He  addres-^ed  himself  primarily  to 
the  design  of  both  private  and  public  con- 
veyances and  associated  facilities.  I 
should  like  to  be  among  the  first  to  com- 
mend the  Secretary  for  the  concern  he 
has  expressed  and  to  assure  him  of  my 
support  in  such  a  program 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Boyd's  speech  of  April 
26,  1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
Remarks    or    .\l\-s    S.    Boyd.    Secretart    or 

Transportation    at  the  Annual  Banquet. 

WOMXN  3     Co.MMrrXEE     OF    THE     PRESIDENTS 

CoMMrrmi  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 

K  APPEB   Washington  Hilton  Hotel    Wash. 

iNOTON.  DC  .  April  26.  1967 

This  word  that  expresses  our  deep  con- 
cern, this  word  handicap."  has  a  very  long 
and  revealing  history 

Three  hundred  years  ago.  they  say.  It  was 
a  kind  of  lottery  You  put  your  hand  m  a 
cap.  and  won  or  lost  depending  on  what 
you  drew  out 

Then  handicap  became  a  term  used  In 
hor»e  racing  You  had  an  umpire  who  at- 
tempted to  equalize  the  competition  by  mak- 
ing the  faster  tinlmals  carry  an  extra  weight 


.\nd  that  led  to  the  meaning  of  handicap 
which  occupies  the  attention  of  this  Com- 
mittee. It  has  no  connection  at  all  with 
gambling  or  racing,  though  It  may  indeed 
affect  winning  or  losing 

It  is  the  Idea  of  a  hurnan  handicap,  a 
disability  that  weighs  upon  a  person  s  efforts, 
malting  success   m  life  much   more  difficult. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  physical  and 
psychic  handicaps  which  literally  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  temporarily  or  per- 
manently endure 

We  are  deeply  distressed  by  the  fact  that 
a  widespread  indifference,  or  thoughtless- 
ness, in  our  society  has  made  such  handi- 
caps even  more  of  a  personal  burden  than 
they  need  be 

You  leaders  of  the  Women's  Committee 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  are  attending  this 
20th  anniversary  meeting  to  review  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made — the  progress  that 
your  own  organizations  are  helping  to 
make — In  overcoming  society's  indifference 
to  this  problem 

For  though  we  cannot  add  or  substract 
weights  to  equalize  all  of  life's  competition 
It  ii  In  our  power  to  remove  Irrational  and 
arbitrary   barriers  at   the  starting  gale 

I  spealt  without  any  pretense  of  expert 
knowledge  on  the  employment  problem,  as 
such.  Y'our  Committee  and  its  consultants 
have  outstanding  competence  in  that  area 

My  personal  interest  Is  In  the  contribution 
that  government  can  make  towards  solving 
what  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  ancillary 
problems  I  refer,  of  course,  to  existing  re- 
straints on  the  mobiltty  of  handicapped 
persons. 

In  the  words  of  Dr  Stratton.  we  must  pay 
■'closer  attention  to  the  needs  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  deprived  of  many  normal 
activities  because  It  is  virtually  impossible 
for  them  to  reach  their  destinations — be  It 
for  employment,  business  or  pleasure — be- 
cause of  physical  barriers" 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  arrived  on  the  scene, 
less  than  a  month  ago,  with  a  public  state- 
ment of  our  concern  for  the  transportation 
needs  oi  physically  handicapped  people 

We  are  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  working 
with  your  own  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation. We  share  your  determination  that 
these  eflorts  be  not  only  concerted  but  in- 
telligently directed 

In  that  regard.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  second-grade  teacher  who  was 
straining  to  help  a  pupil  put  on  his  galoshes 
After  five  minutes  of  exertion,  the  little  boy 
announced  "They  were  hard  to  get  on  be- 
cause they're  not  mine  " 

In  despair,  the  teacher  struggled  to  get 
them  off  again  Just  as  soon  as  they  were 
off.  the  youngster  spoke  again  "They're  my 
brothers  but  I  wear  them  because  I  don't 
have  any  " 

For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  begin  our  work 
*Tth  precise  definitions 

Who  are  the  handicapped'' 

They  are  people  who  have  lost  some  of 
their  ability  to  get  around  and  do  things. 
People  in  wheelchairs,  In  braces,  on  crutches. 
People  with  broken  legs  and  slipped  discs 
People  with  arthritis,  asthma,  emphysema, 
heart  disease  Old  people  who  are  not  so 
nimble  Pregnant  women — yes.  and  mothers 
with  small  children 

How  many  are  there?  How  numerous  are 
these  handicapped  people' 

There  are  two  ways  of  answering  that  ques- 
tion, and  both  answers  are  fantastically 
high  When  you  count  the  number  of  tempo- 
rarily handicapped  —  people  handicapped  at 
one  time  or  another  in  their  lives — that 
means  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 

For  example,  every  year,  about  4  million 
American  women  experience  the  last  months 
of  pregnancy  And  80  million  people  suffered 
some  incapacity  between  1961  63  And  around 
'20   million  of   our  citizens  are   65  and   over. 


Estimates  of  the  present  number  of  handi- 
capped people  range  from  10  to  15  percent 
of  our  total  population  Dr.  Howard  Rusk 
suggests  that  by  1980.  half  the  American 
population  will  be  permanently  handicapped 
suffering  from  a  chronic  disease,  or  past  65. 

Next  question  What  are  the  transporta- 
tion implications'' 

Please  permit  me  to  answer  that  question 
with  another  question  Would  you  have  been 
able  to  come  to  this  meeting  In  a  wheelchair'' 

Without  a  lot  of  s|>ecial  assistance.  I  think 
you  would  have  found  the  obstacles  almost 
iruuperable 

Design,  building  design  as  well  as  trans- 
portiitlon  design,  conspires  to  rob  the  handi- 
capped person  of  his  mobility 

Stairs  without  ramps  or  elevators  Door 
Jambs  and  aisles  that  are  too  narrow  Turn- 
stiles and  revolvln;^  doors.  Ticket  counters 
that  are  too  high  and  telephones  that  are 
unreachable.   And   on   and   on 

In  a  society  that  prides  itself  on  Its  com- 
passion, on  its  fundamental  concern  for  the 
human  values,  we  have.  It  seems  to  me. 
omltteif.  consideration  for  that  which  Is  most 
characteristically  human — our  weakness,  our 
frailty,   our   Imperfection. 

Our  buildings  and  our  vehicles  are  designed 
to  meet  a  wide  range  of  environmental  con- 
ditions, but  for  only  a  narrow  range  of  per- 
sonal conditions. 

I  know  of  great  railroads  serving  this  na- 
tion who  are  actively  seeking  passenger  busi- 
ness but  neglect  provisions  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  know  of  great  bus  lines  serving  this  na- 
tion who  depend  on  passenger  business  but 
have  no  special  program  to  facilitate  use  of 
buses   by    the   handicapped 

There  are  no  subway  systems  In  exist- 
ence at  present  which  are  readily  accessible 
to  the  handicapped 

Such  attitudes  are  an  indictment  of  our 
civilization  They  are  also  a  sign  of  financial 
shortsightedness,  since  handicapped  people 
represent  a  sizable  percent  of  potential 
transit  users. 

Fortunately,  this  indifference  Is  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  entire  transportation 
industry. 

The  principal  airlines,  and  aircraft  manu- 
facturers, have  a  historic  Interest  In  human 
factors  and  a  generally  enlightened  approach 
to   handicapped-passenger   service. 

The  great  automobile  manufacturers  have 
shown  themselves  responsive  to  the  new 
safety  standards,  which  suggests  a  broadened 
Interest  In  the  application  of  Detroit's  engi- 
neering genius  to  improvement  of  the  human 
environment. 

Two  major  rent-a-car  firms  now  offer  hand- 
controlled  automobiles  at  no  extra  cost  In 
our  largest  cities 

Taxi  companies  In  several  cities  provide 
cabs  With  ramps  that  lower  to  the  sidewalk 

Some  motel  chains  are  erecting  motel  units 
that  are  said  to  t>e  free  of  architectural 
barriers 

."Vnd  a  grreat  rapid  transit  system  now  un- 
der construction  on  the  West  Coast  Is  in- 
corpwratlng  some  partial  provisions  for 
handicapped  users  In  Its  station  plans. 

Welcome  signs  of  progress,  of  course.  But 
I  hardly  need  add  that  only  a  pitifully  small 
fraction  of  our  handicapped  fxjpulatlon  are, 
or  will  be.  benefltted  A  prominent  Phila- 
delphia builder  estimates  that  30  million 
handicapped  (people  are  still  "forced  to  re- 
main outside  looking  in  " 

In  short,  the  contribution  by  private  in- 
dustry is  only  in  Its  beginning  stages.  So. 
lf>gli..\lly.  the  next  question  Is,  What  has  the 
Federal  Government  been  doing  to  Improve 
the  situation'' 

This  problem  of  providing  the  handicapped 
with  greater  mobility  Ls  one  that  la  being 
worked  on  by  several  Departments  and  agen- 
cies President  Johnson  has  stimulated  thlg 
effort    with    repeated    reminders    that    ours 
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must  be  a  compassionate  society  If  it  is  to  be 
a  great  society. 

I  should  mention  first  the  work  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  The  "VA  has  done  (and 
is  still  doing  I  an  Inspiring  Job  of  helping  our 
handicapped  veterans  return  to  as  full  a 
possession  of  personal  mobility  as  possible. 
This  agency  has  no  power  to  change  present 
conditions  in  public  transportation.  But  the 
VA  has  developed,  among  Its  other  contribu- 
tions, a  car  that  can  be  driven  by  a  person 
with  four  paralyzed  limbs.  Previously,  the  VA 
had  evolved  car  controls  for  veterans  with 
paralyzed  legs. 

One  result  of  that.  Incidentally,  is  that  we 
found  out  paraplegics  are  safer  drivers  than 
the  average  motorist. 

Ycu  should  be  aware  of  comparable  re- 
search for  the  handicapped  civilian  done  by 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  One  of  their  many  studies  con- 
cerned the  fe;isibility  of  outside  elevators. 
Another  assessed  the  state-of-the-art  of  ve- 
hicles for  the  disabled  Another,  in  coopera- 
tion with  research  people  at  NASA,  Is  looking 
into  the  possible  adaptability  of  the  moon- 
walker  to  fit  the  needs  of  severely  handi- 
capped people  on  earth.  And  I  think  we  can 
give  the  VRA's  past  work  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  much  credit  for  the  pres- 
ent laudable  policy  of  the  airlines. 

There  is  commendable  work  being  done  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment HUD  is  sporksorlng  a  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  develop  cri- 
teria for  nonrall  urban  mass  transit  vehicles. 
And  one  of  the  important  considerations  of 
this  project  is  ".  .  .  special  service  to  partic- 
ular segments  of  the  population,  such  as  the 
aged  and  the  physically  and  economically 
handicapped." 

I  should  also  describe  current  activities 
m  this  field  by  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  is  de- 
veloping safety  standards  for  the  special  con- 
trols on  cars  lor  the  handicapped. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration,  in 
its  urban  design  policy  statement,  recom- 
mends ramps  for  pedestrian  overpasses  in 
cities  Ur.fortunately.  It  does  not  have  the 
power  to  insist  on  them 

Similarly,  this  agency  has  been  urging  the 
States  to  provide  ramps,  for  example,  at 
safety  rest  areas  on  highways.  But  the  deci- 
sion to  do  so  rests  with  the  State  highway 
planners. 

Many  State  highway  construction  codes 
do  indeed  specify  such  ramps.  Where  they  do 
not.  some  peniiasion  by  local  citizens  might 
be  appropriate. 

Perhaps  the  major  contribution  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  at  this  time. 
IS  our  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
project  In  the  Northeast  corridor.  In  the 
plan  to  connect  Boston.  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington by  rapid  rail,  a  very  great  emphasis 
h.as  been  placed  on  human  engineering.  In 
other  words,  we  want  people  to  feel  so  good 
about  this  mode  of  transportation,  when  the 
demonstration  trains  start  running,  later 
this  year,  that  a  great  new  demand  for  rapid 
rai:  service  will  be  created. 

Here  are  some  of  the  features  that  one 
rtoes  not  have  to  be  handicapped  in  order 
to  appreciate 

The  station  platforms  will  be  level  with 
the  trains  There  will  be  ramps  to  the  sta- 
tion platforms.  Fresh  air  will  be  constantly 
circulated  in  the  cars  and  kept  at  a  com- 
fortable temperature.  There  will  be  smoother 
starts  and  stops.  There  will  be  carts,  not 
unlike  those  at  the  supermarket,  to  pile 
one's  luggage  onto 

Such  design  features,  developed  for  the 
convenience  of  all  patrons,  are  of  special 
benefit   to   the   handicapped   customers. 

These  examples  of  dedicated  effort  in 
various  Federal  agencies  are  not  mentioned 
to  elicit  a  pat  on  the  biick    Par  from  It.  We 


all  agree  that  not  nearly  enough   has  been 
done. 

While  there  exists  no  lack  of  Interest  and 
sjTnpathetic  understanding,  there  is.  at 
present,   an   "acoomplishment   gap." 

To  narrow  that  gap,  I  have  asked  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Development, 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation,  to  plan 
and  to  support  long-range  research  offering 
hope  of  greater  mobility  for  America's  handi- 
capped citizens. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  best  im- 
mediate hope  lies  in  the  persevering  efforts 
of  your  Committee  and  its  parent  organiza- 
tion. Obviously,  the  work  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped is  unduplicated  at  the  national  level. 
No  other  group  in  our  society— not  in  gov- 
ernment, not  in  industry,  not  in  private  in- 
stitutions— can  attack  this  problem  on  as 
broad  a  front. 

On  the  question  of  transportation  for  dis- 
abled people,  there  are  conspicuous  targets 
for  education  and  persuasion:  transporta- 
tion firms  themselves,  transportation  unions, 
local  political  Institutions,  communications 
media,  civic  groups,  et  cetera.  That  Is  all 
familiar  ground  to  members  of  this  group. 
and  I  would  not  presume  to  suggest  vour 
priorities. 

However,  I  am  going  to  state  what  I  regard 
as  our  major  problem  In  this  work.  It  is 
the  difficulty  we  encounter  in  the  key  profes- 
sions of  engineering  and  architecture.  There 
are  too  few  advocates  of  humane  design 
within  the  professions.  In  fact,  a  recent 
study  of  design  engineers  (admittedly,  done 
on  a  small  scale)  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

"Design  engineers  have  little  or  no  inter- 
est m  human  factors,  human  factors  infor- 
mation, or  in  the  application  of  human  fac- 
tors criteria  to  design." 

With  a  number  of  honorable  exceptions, 
engineers  and  architects  are  still  construct- 
ing for  users  who  are  statistical  abstractions: 
average  men,  median  men,  percentile  men. 
In  a  strangely  ideaUstic  way— in  a  loving 
way,  almost — they  design  for  men  and  wom- 
en who  will  never  weaken,  never  get  old. 
never  be  deformed,  never  break  down,  never 
change. 

How  can  we  get  our  message  across  to  these 
other-worldly  gentlemen,  so  deeply  Immersed 
in  their  stress  calculations,  so  nuts-and- 
bolts  practical,  so  confident  In  their  defini- 
tion of  efficiency? 

Can  they  be  persuaded  to  factor  in  com- 
passion? 

Or  should  we,  perhaps,  repeat  the  ancient 
words  of  the  Roman  philosopher.  Seneca  who 
said: 

"God  divided  man  Into  men.  that  thev 
might  help  each  other." 

On  this  and  other  serious  questions.  Amer- 
ica looks  to  the  leadership  of  this  Committee. 


"JrUGOSLAV  DUALISM 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  invite  attention  to  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Yugoslav  Dualism,"  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  13,  1967. 
The  editorial,  in  my  opinion,  offers  an 
excellent  evaluation  of  the  current  politi- 
cal situation  in  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

YtraosLAV  Dualism 

The  Times  editorial  "Mlhajlovs  Convic- 
tion" (April  21),  while  abhorring  this  vin- 
dictive punishment,  concluded  that  "it  is 
difficult  to  Justify  Mihajlov's  claim  that 
Yugoslavia  is  still  a  truly  totalitarian  state." 
On  the  other  hand,  your  Belgrade  corre- 
spondent writes   (April  23)    that  "In  point- 


ing out  insistently  that  this  country,  for  all 
its  reforms,  is  still  a  dictatorship,  he  (Mihaj- 
lov  I    is  right."  What  are  the  facts? 

The  League  of  Communists  is  the  exclu- 
sive repository  of  all  effective  political  power 
in  the  country.  All  significant  positions  in 
government  are  staffed  by  party  members, 
and  Important  decisions  are  first  made  at 
party  forums.  When  on  occasions  dissenting 
political  opinions  are  bravely  voiced,  they 
are  effectively  suppressed.  This  has  been  so 
from  DJllas  to  Mlhajlov.  Even  the  "Declara- 
tion on  the  Name  and  Position  of  the 
Croatian  Literary  Language"  of  March  16 
and  Its  scholarly  signers  have  been  so  treated. 

An  ominous  warning  was  issued  on  March 
24  by  the  League  of  Communists  of  Slovenia 
threatening  unnamed  "reactionary  individ- 
uals and  cliques  that  assumed  the  legacy  of 
clericalism  and  Slovenian  bourgolsie"  with 
"extreme  administrative  measures."  The 
statement  adds  that  the  post-Rankovic  "re- 
form" of  the  secret  police  "must  not  weaken 
Its  effectiveness  ...  in  uncovering  phenom- 
ena hostile  to  socialism." 

NONPOLmCAL    CHANCES 

Speaking  about  the  announced  reorgani- 
zation of  the  party.  Tito  himself  stated  on 
Sept.  1,  1966:  "The  role  of  the  League  of 
Communists  is  not  being  diminished,  as  some 
people  are  saying.  ...  On  the  contrary,  its 
role  .  .  .  will  be  growing  bigger  for  a  long 
time  to  come  .  .  until  we  succeed  in  lift- 
ing the  conscience  of  ordinary  citizens  to 
that  level  when  it  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary for  us  Communists  to  guide  them." 

Real  changes  in  Yugoslavia  are  not  politi- 
cal. They  are  on  lower  levels:  in  partial  self- 
management  of  enterprises,  in  marketlike 
economic  relations,  in  increasing  federal  de- 
centralization of  the  formal  organs  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  upgrading  of  "parliamen- 
tary" bodies  within  the  decentralized  gov- 
ernment apparatus 

These  changes  differentiate  the  Commu- 
nist system  of  Yugoslavia  from  other  Com- 
munist regimes  They  have  increased  non- 
political  participation,  enhanced  economic 
efficiency,  generated  a  growing  social  plural- 
ism. But  these  are  kept  under  firm  political 
control  of  the  party.  Yet  for  all  the  con- 
tinuing political  control,  with  the  fall  of 
Aleksander  Rankovic  this  nonpolltlcal  evo- 
lution seems  to  have  passed  the  point  of 
no  return. 

SOCIALIST    DEMOCRACY 

Discounting  an  unforeseen  major  up- 
heaval, it  is  possible  to  visualize  that  the 
so  tar  non-political  evolution  within  the 
Communist  system  of  Yugoslavia  will  some 
day  assert  itself  also  politlcallv  by  the  gath- 
ering strength  of  its  own  dvnamics  perhaps 
by  freeing  the  existing  political  front  orga- 
nization, the  Socialist  Alliance,  of  its  party 
tutelage.  A  sort  of  political  dualism  would 
then  be  added  to  the  already  effective  na- 
tional and  social  pluralism. 

Then  Yugoslavia  would  Indeed  become  a 
genuine  union  of  its  six  national  republics 
and  a  socialist  democracy,  which  now  it  is 
not. 

Ctril  a.  Zebot 
Washington.  April  26.  1967. 
The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  professor  of 
economics  at  Georgetoun   University. 


EXPANDED  SERVICE  BY  FRONTIER 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Frontier 
Airlines  is  a  regional  air  carrier  that  has 
served  the  mountain  west  for  the  last  20 
years.  In  the  recent  northwest -south- 
west service  investigation  before  the 
CAB.  Frontier  was  granted  the  right  to 
fly  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  St.  Louis  via 
Denver.  Among  those  granted  new  routes. 
Frontier  was  the  fii-st  to  announce  that 
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they  would  begin  their  new  senlce  on 
the  first  date  authorized.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  Frontiers  record  of  provid- 
ing good  service  to  citizen^j  of  the  inter- 
mountain  region. 

For  many  years  Salt  Lake  City  has  suf- 
fered from  inadequate  air  service  We 
had  hoped  that  this  service  would  be  im- 
proved in  the  northwest-southwe.st  serv- 
ice investigation,  but  we  were  verj-  poorly 
served  in  tl.e  CAB  decision  in  that  case. 
New  hearings  are  now  underway  on 
turnaround  service  from  the  northwest 
and  southwest  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Denver.  The  CAB  should  move  expedi- 
tiously on  these  hearings,  so  that  Utahans 
will  soon  receive  adequate  competitive 
service  to  the  major  cities. 

Frontier  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
immediately  using  lis  chance  to  provide 
Salt  Lake  City  with  expanded  service  I 
ask  unarumous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  'First  in  Air  Service  '  published 
In  the  Deseret  News,  be  printed  in  the 
REroRD. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
waus  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First   in   Air  Service 

Frontier  Airlines  is  to  be  commended  for 
planning  to  begin  Its  expanded  air  service 
frjm  Salt  Lake  City  to  St  Louis.  vli4  Denver. 
on  June  13,  the  day  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  authorization  becomes  effective 

Although  CAB  granted  Frontier  90  days  to 
eSrpct  the  service,  it  Is  typical  of  the  pros- 
perous, progressive,  growing  airline  that  it 
would  be  ready  to  go  into  operation  on  the 
first  day  No  other  airline  granted  extended 
service — there  were  five  In  all — has  yet  an- 
nounced Its  expanded  schedule. 

The  new  rllghts  are  the  results  of  the  CAB 
rulings  m  the  Piicific  Northwest-Southwest 
AlrUnes  Case  which  ^rajited  Frontier  the  ex- 
tended service  Without  this  added  service. 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  would  have  been 
completely  ignored  in  the  C.'VB  ruling 

By  serving  St  Louis  twice  dally  with 
Boeing  727  airplanes.  Frontier  will  be  open- 
ing up  a  historical  gateway  to  the  West.  With 
St  Louis  the  10th  largest  city  In  the  tJ  S  . 
the  new  service  should  enable  m.any  air 
travelers  to  bypass  the  crowded  Chicago 
terminal. 

Frontier,  pioneer  of  the  popular  youth, 
half  and  (.^niUy  plan  fares,  presently  serving 
65  cities  in  11  states,  is  only  20  years  old 
The  granting  of  extended  air  service  Is  a 
compliment  to  the  company's  growing  abil- 
ity to  serve  the  growing  needs  of  pubUc  air 
service.  Frontier  Is  to  be  commended  for 
expediting  Its  enlarged  opportunities  to 
serve 


DEATH   OF  MRS.   LEN'ORA  ROGERS. 
AI^UQUERQUTE,  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  New  Mexico  lost  one  of  her  true 
altruists,  "our  grand  old  lady."  Mrs. 
Lenora  Rogers,  one  of  those  who  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  our  older  citizens. 

All  too  often  we  pay  hpservlce  to  the 
old.  while  shuffling  them  off  politely  into 
some  inconspicuous  corner  where  they 
are  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  one  of  those  people 
who  by  her  example  of  working  for  the 
elderly  served  as  a  living  example  that 
one  need  not  grow  old  in  mind  and 
heart. 

A  tireless  worker  and  sp<)ke>ni?in  for 
the  elderly,  she  played  a  significant  role 
In  broadening  the  range  of  benefits 
available  to  our  older  citizens. 


The  mark  she  has  left  is  a  permanent 
one.  Her  monument  is  many-faceted: 
In  the  legislation  she  helped  make  a 
reality.  In  the  example  she  set  for  other 
older  citizens  In  the  inspiration  she  was 
to  those  who  knew  her.  In  the  warmth 
she  generated  toward  all  those  who 
sought  her  out. 

Mr  President,  in  an  era  when  anti- 
social activities  all  too  often  seem  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Lenora  Rogers 
stands  forth  as  a  living  denial  of  the 
viewpoint  that  altmism.  compassion,  and 
idealism  are  passe.  New  Mexico  is  poorer 
for  her  passing  and  richer  for  her  work. 
We  shall  sorely  miss  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  Mrs  Rogers 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 
Lenora  RoctRs  Worked  Hard  for  Pensionbbs 

Known  bv  many  grateful  oldsters  as  "Our 
Grand  Old  Lady.  '  Mrs  Lenora  Rogers  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Co-op  ."Vssn  She  served  as  Its  secretary- 
treasurer  fnr  many  years 

An  Albuquerque  resident,  Mrs  Rogers 
died  Tuesday  at  Silver  City  at  the  age  of  92. 

Her  son.  John  L  Rogers,  lives  at  the  fam- 
ily home.  3838  Rio  Grande  NW. 

TRAVELER 

A  traveler  and  busy  with  activities  for 
old  people  until  a  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Rogers 
went  to  Washington.  DC  .  when  83  to  testify 
before  a  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearing  In  favor  of  Increased  benefits  for 
recipients  of  Social  Security  checks. 

She  conferred  then  with  Rep  Joseph  Mon- 
toya,  now  a  senator,  and  with  Washington 
representatives  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Co-op 
Assn  She  also  was  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Senior  Citizens. 

"No  one  has  worked  harder  for  the  old 
folks  then  she".  Miss  Pldells  O'Brien,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Age  group,  said. 

She  also  appeared  before  the  New  Mexico 
Legislature. 

Mrs  Rogers  was  married  to  a  railroadman. 
Walter  L.  Rogers,  in  January,  1898  He  be- 
came 111  and  she  went  to  work  as  a  laundres-s 
and  penmarker  in  Kansas  City  to  care  for 
him  and  their  four  children.  He  died  38  years 
ago. 

Mrs  Rogers  came  to  Albuquerque  for  her 
own  health  many  years  ago.  a  friend  said 
She  operated  a  laundry  specializing  In  laun- 
dry and  sewing  for  bachelors  and  she  was 
soon  employing  seven  persona. 

HARD  WORK 

Believing  In  hard  work,  Mrs.  Rogers 
thought  children  should  learn  to  work  She 
said  she  followed  her  father  down  rows  of 
corn  to  help  him  when  she  was  four  years 
old 

Her  recipe  for  keeping  well  was  a  nap 
In  the  afternoon.  She  went  to  bed  at  8  p  m. 
and  was  up  at  6. 

TWO    STTRVIVORS 

When  85,  she  said  she  was  not  aiming 
for  100  years  but  wanted  to  live  as  long  as 
the  Lord  let  her.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church, 

Beside  her  son.  she  Is  survived  by  a 
daughter.  Mrs  Helen  M.  Williams.  Fremont, 
Calif. 

Fitzgerald  and  Son  Is  handling  arrange- 
ments. 


HEARING  ON  OIL  SHALE 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  last 
week  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is- 
sued proposed  regulations  for  the  leasing 


and  development,  through  private  en- 
te:-pnse.  of  the  rich  oil  shale  deposits 
m  federally  owned  lands.  The  text  of  the 
proposed  regulations  was  published  in 
the  Record  of  Monday.  May  8.  and  also 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  Wednesday.  May  10. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  which  is  the  unit  of  the 
Senate  having  legislative  jurisdiction 
o'.er  mineral  re.sources  development,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  oil  shale,  proposes  to 
hold  hearings  in  June  on  these  regula- 
tions, at  specific  dates  to  be  announced. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Udall  be  printed  ;n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

May   13    1967. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udai-l. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  Secretary:  In  your  recent 
app>earance  before  our  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  o'.l  shale,  you  expressed  your  will- 
ingness to  return  when  the  regvUatlons  were 
published  for  further  hearings  on  them  This 
Is  to  advise  you  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  intends  to  schedule 
another  hearing  sometime  in  June  on  these 
proposed  regulations  governing  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  publicly-owned  oil   shale  lands. 

The  time  and  specific  date  will  be  an- 
nounced later,  pending  a  clarification  of  the 
Committee's  schedule.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  agree  with  your  position  that  no  ad- 
ditional action  should  be  taken  with  respect 
to  these  regulations  until  the  Committee  has 
had  an  opportumty  to  explore  them  with 
your  Department  at  this  public  hearing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M    Jackson. 

Chairjnan. 


THE  TENDENCY  TOWARD 
EXTREMES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  tendency  toward  ex- 
tremes which  is  developing  in  many  as- 
;)ect^  of  our  national  life.  All  too 
many  of  our  people  seem  to  shun  the 
moderate,  the  balanced  view,  the  "mid- 
dle ground."  They  swing  far  out  either 
to  one  side  or  to  the  other  in  thought. 
in  ideas,  in  behavior,  in  dress.  In  so 
doing  they  lose  perspective — lose  the 
broad  view.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them 
also  l<.kse  an  "open  mind,"  and  they  begin 
to  believe  that  their  way  of  doing  things 
is  the  only  way. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
growing  proportion  of  our  citizens  who 
aline  themselves  cither  v.ith  the  far 
right  or  the  far  left  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Many  of  them  become  so  im- 
mersed in  theii-  extreme  views  that  they 
distrust  those  who  dare  to  disagree  with 
them,  and  they  sow  the  seeds  of  dissen- 
tion  among  us. 

One  of  the  finest  discussions  of  ex- 
tremism I  have  seen  recently  aopeared  in 
the  church  news  section  of  the  Deseret 
News,  Utah's  newspaper  which  is  the 
.spokfsman  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  or  the  Mor- 
mons, as  they  are  better  knowTi.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Tendency  Toward  Extremes"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Tendenct  Toward  Extremes 
When  the  Lord  taught  that  we  should  be 
temperate  In  all  things  he  gave  us  Invalu- 
able words  of  wisdom.  There  Is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  nearly  everyone  to  go  to 
extremes  in  one  way  or  another,  that  often 
we  lose  the  true  perspective  of  life. 

Extremes  appear  In  almost  every  phase  of 
our  dally  affairs.  Some  of  us  are  extremists 
in  health,  others  in  religion,  some  take  their 
occupations  to  the  point  where  they  shut 
out  the  rest  of  the  world  as  they  devote  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  making  money. 

Some  are  extremists  In  child  care,  others 
In  neglect  of  children;  some  carry  what  they 
call  patriotisTn  to  unwise  ends,  while  others 
defy  genuine  patriotism  and  undermine  the 
body  politic. 

And  so  It  goes.  If  only  we  could  control 
o-.irselves  that  we  might  be  "temperate  In  all 
things"  we  would  live  happier  lives  and  give 
far  more  enjoyment  to  our  associates. 

Extremism  Is  a  costly  thing.  Take  the 
mother  for  example  who  over-indulges  her 
child.  Lf  the  youngster  is  a  daughter,  the 
poor  girl  may  never  be  allowed  to  live  her 
ov.-n  life.  She  may  be  "mothered"  far  beyond 
anything  that  is  good  for  her,  so  that  she 
never  learns  self-reliance  ai  d  never  makes 
a  decision  of  her  own. 

It  It  Is  a  son.  the  mother  may  so  indulge 
him  that  he  turns  against  parenthood  In 
general,  and  women  in  particular.  In  one  In- 
stance this  sort  of  rebellion  drove  a  son  into 
a  homosexual  life  in  sheer  defiance  of  all  he 
had  learned  as  he  grew  up, 

.A.nd  then  there  are  fathers  who  drive  their 
sons  Into  delinquency  and  violence  by  con- 
stant nagging.  A  youngster  may  be  left  in  a 
state  of  bewilderment  because  everything  he 
does  Is  called  wrong  and  therefore  he  never 
learns  what  Is  right. 

Well-meaning  parents  can  make  nervous 
WTecks  of  their  own  children  by  failing  to 
control  their  tempers.  They  never  find  the 
important  balance  which  only  Is  obtained 
through  "being  temperate  in  all  things." 

Religious  extremists  at  times  drive  their 
children  Into  apostacy  as  youngsters  are  llt- 
er.iUy  surfeited  with  a  spiritual  diet  which, 
although  tolerated  at  first,  became  repug- 
nant with  "over-doses"  from  unwise  parents. 
Political  extremists  sow  seeds  of  hate  and 
discord.  Extremism  among  them  can  hardly 
be  less  dangerous  on  one  hand  than  on  the 
other.  Both  can  lead  to  dictatorships. 

Health  faddists  generally  make  them- 
sel\es  and  other  people  uncomfortable.  In- 
stead of  becoming  the  examples  of  good  liv- 
ing they  suppose  themselves  to  be,  at  times 
they  create  quite  the  opposite  effect. 

Word  of  wisdom  extremists  are  much  the 
same,  never  learning  that  there  are  other 
principles  in  the  Gospel  beside  the  fact  that 
wheat  Is  the  staff  of  life.  Do  they  never  re- 
member that  what  comes  out  of  the  mouth 
is  far  more  Important  than  what  goes  into  It? 
Style  is  another  place  where  extremism 
occurs  very  frequently,  often  reaching  the 
ridiculous. 

Surely  there  must  be  a  place  for  both 
modesty  and  good  taste  In  manners  and 
appearance. 

It  has  been  wld  that  nothing  Is  as  un- 
common as  common  sense.  This  certainly 
applies  to  the  matter  of  extremism. 

The  Lord  gave  us  pood  minds,  and  expects 
us  to  use  them.  He  tells  us  that  the  glory  of 
God  is  Intelligence.  He  asks  us  to  serve  Him 
with  all  our  minds. 

One  would  suppo.-^e  from  this  that  He  ex- 
pects us  to  use  our  mpr.t.iUty  to  preserve  a 
good  b.ilance  of  thoucht  aiid  action,  and 
.ivoid  the  extremes  which  never  fail  to  de- 
velop unhappincsK  and  misery. 

"Being  temperate  in  all  things"  Is  good  ad- 
vice from  Him  who  Is  most  Intelligent  of  all, 
and  who  has  always  placed  Justice  and  kind- 
ness, meekness  and  patience  among  the  high- 
est virtues. 


PROTECTION  OP  HISTORIC  AND 
ARTISTIC  TREASURES  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  6,  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  27,  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  bipartisan  Joint  Commission  on 
Arts  and  Antiquities  In  the  Congress. 
The  Commission,  to  be  made  up  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  ranking  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  would 
be  charged  with  protecting  the  historic 
and  artistic  treasures  of  the  Capitol  from 
damage  or  loss.  This  marks  the  second 
time  that  the  Senate  has  passed  such  a 
measure. 

It  should  seem  incredible  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  Congress  that  this 
institution  not  only  has  no  central  au- 
thority to  care  for  its  art  objects,  but 
does  not  even  know  the  extent  of  its 
possessions.  The  first  task  of  the  pro- 
posed Commission  would  be  to  conduct 
a  thorough  Inventory.  Then  it  would  re- 
store and  protect  those  priceless  objects 
which  have  accrued  to  the  Capitol  since 
colonial  times.  The  urgency  of  this  need 
was  dramatized  last  December  by  the 
wanton  slashing  of  four  historic  paint- 
ings on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  more  and  more  people 
are  becoming  concerned  with  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  provide  this  minimal  pro- 
tection. This  was  pointed  up  in  a  recent 
editorial  published  by  the  Helena  Inde- 
pendent Record,  of  my  own  State  of 
Montana.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  27  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration.  I  urge  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  act  on 
it  or  to  report  any  similar  measure  which 
would  provide  the  same  basic  guarantees 
of  protection  to  our  Capitol  treasures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£is  follows : 

[From  the  Independent  Record,  May  9,  1967] 
Protect  CAPrroL  Art 

Anyone  questioning  the  necessity  for  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield's  proposal  to  make  a  profes- 
sional curator  responsible  for  the  art  objects 
in  the  Capitol  need  only  look  at  the  scars 
of  vandalism  already  too  much  In  evidence. 

The  slashing  in  December  of  four  paint- 
ings, restoration  of  which  will  cost  $64,000, 
is  only  the  most  recent  sad  example  of  such 
willful  destruction. 

Lipstick  and  crayon  marks  deface  paint- 
ings and  sculpture,  wads  of  chewing  gum 
are  hurled  against  the  Tnmibull  works  in 
the  Rotunda  and  pieces  of  statuary  are  dis- 
membered by  Incredibly  self-centered  sou- 
venir hunters. 

The  Senate  bill  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously, its  second  passage  by  that  body.  Un- 
fortunate hints  of  personal  pride  seem  to 
pose  some  threats  to  It  In  the  House,  be- 
cause of  the  various  committees  or  persons 
responsible   for  given   areas   of    Capital   art. 

Such  considerations  are  unworthy  of  seri- 
ous note  if  they  threaten  to  continue  the 
loosely  organized  supervision  of  Capitol  art. 
Not  all  objects  In  the  Capitol  are  artistic 
triumphs,  but  some  of  even  limited  artistic 


value  have  taken  on  historical  value  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

The  Mansfield  profKisal,  or  some  author- 
ity similarly  conceived,  seems  necessary.  Not 
only  Is  there  no  comprehensive  inventory  of 
the  art  contained  in  the  Capitol  but  there 
is  no  adequate  system  to  protect  it  from  the 
desecrations  of  vandals  while  assuring  Its 
availability  to  responsible  viewers. 

Both  are  long  overdue. 


SECRETARY  UDALL'S  REPLY  RE- 
GARDING PROPOSED  OIL  SHALE 
WITHDRAWAL  ORDER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
3,  1967,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  about  certain  problems  which 
I  thought  had  been  presented  by  the  In- 
terior Department's  proposal  to  withdraw 
oil  shEile  lands  from  mineral  entry.  On 
April  25,  the  Secretary  replied  to  my  let- 
ter of  March  3. 

Previously,  I  discussed  some  of  these 
problems  on  the  Senate  floor.  This  mate- 
rial may  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  March  20,  1967,  page  7181. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Secretary  for  his 
letter  of  April  25  and  for  the  concern 
that  he  has  shown  for  the  trona  and 
uranium  industries  in  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  Secre- 
tary Udall's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Cliftord  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Senator  Hansen  :  First  let  me  expreas 
my  regrets  in  not  affording  you  an  earUer 
reply  to  your  letters  of  March  3,  but  as  you 
aptly  point  out,  the  problems  relating  to  oU 
shale  do  not  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  early 
resolutions. 

Our  letter  to  you  on  March  18  referred  to 
the  revised  notice  of  the  proposed  geothermal 
withdrawal,  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  March  24,  1967. 1  think  you  wlU  agree  that 
the  revised  notice  does  afford  the  necessary 
specificity  of  the  lands  affected. 

We  have  not  decided  yet  the  question  of 
hearings  on  the  proposed  withdrawals.  We 
certainly  will  call  for  hearings  If  we  find  It 
necessary  to  work  out  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
oil  shale  withdrawal  goes  all  the  way  back 
to  1930,  when  President  Hoover  made  the 
withdrawal.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  geol- 
ogy of  oil  shale  may  be  well  enough  known 
by  now  to  permit  us  to  establish  the  bound- 
aries of  the  withdrawal  with  certainty  m 
the  Green  River  formation.  We  are  looking 
Into  that  posslbiUty  now.  If  the  boimdariee 
can  now  be  specified  without  damage  to  the 
public  interest,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so  in 
order  to  favor  the  further  development  of 
other  minerals,  including  trona  and  uranltun. 
Insofar  as  trona  is  concerned,  the  proposed 
withdrawal  of  oil  shale  lands,  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  January  28,  1967, 
segregated  the  oil  shale  lands  "from  sodium 
leasing  except  where  the  Secretary  finds  that 
development  of  the  sodium  deposits  would 
not  adversely  affect  in  any  significant  way  the 
oil  shale  values  of  the  lands."  This  exception 
was  specifically  based  upon  our  concern  for 
the  trona  Industry  In  your  State. 

My  remarks  at  the  hearing  concerning 
"piecemeal"  revocation  of  the  oil  shale  with- 
drawal contemplated  complete  certainty  as 
to  the  areas  covered  by  the  revocations.  Each 
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revocauon  *ould  des<:nt)«  speclflcally  tfie 
lands  b«lng  relieved  of  ttielr  withdrawn 
statiu.  I  beneve  that  we  both  have  the  same 
deslr« — asBurance  to  the  interested  public  as 
to  the  availability  of  public  lands  and  re- 
sources for  development  This  has  been  evi- 
denced by  our  revision  of  the  geochermal 
withdrawal  cippUcatlon  to  specify  exactly  the 
lands  affected 

I    appreciate    your   apprising    me    of    your 

views  on  these  dlfflcult  issues,  and  welcome 

the  opportunity  to  A-orlc  cloeely  with  you  on 

these  and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern 

Sincerely  yours. 

rfTEWA»T   L     UOAt,!.. 

•;.',-'.'fary  of  •>^f  Interior. 


FEDERAL  JUDGE  MAXWELX  AU- 
DRESSEii  WEST  VIRGINIA  L.'WV 
ALUMNI  -CALLS  ON  LAWYERS. 
JUDGES  TO  ACCELERATE  EIGHT 
AGAINST  LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  annual  events  of  Commencement 
Week  at  the  West  Virginia  University  is 
the  College  of  La*  Alumni  Day  under 
sponsorship  of  the  West  Virginia  Law 
School  Association 

Last  Sacuiddv  at  Morgantown,  W  Va.. 
on  the  day  prior  to  the  university's 
98th  commeni-'-mttu.  Hon  Robert  E. 
Maxwell.  ;ud4f  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  Che  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia,  addressed  the  1967  meetinp  of 
the  law  .school  as-sociation  over  which 
Richard  E  Pord.  president,  was  the  pre- 
siding ofBcer  New  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion had  been  elected  by  the  board  of 
governors  for  the  year  1967-68  at  a 
meeting  Friday  night,  and  *ere  an- 
nounced as  follows  Fred  L  Davis.  Jr.. 
Parkersburi;.  president.  Paul  S  Hud^ins, 
Bluefleld.  vice  president,  Stanley  E 
Dadlsman  Morgantown.  secretary- 
treasurer  Elected  to  5-year  terms  on  the 
board  of  governors  were  Milton  J  Fergu- 
son of  Wayne  and  Louis  D  Melsel  of 
Fairmont 

The  West  Virginia  University  College 
of  Law  classes  of  1917  1927.  and  1942 
were  accorded  special  recognition 

The  Moriiaruown  Dominion-Post,  in 
reporting  on  Judtie  Ma.xwell's  address, 
underscored  that  the  Elklns  resident,  a 
1949  graduate  and  a  former  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Randolph  County  and  for- 
mer US  district  attorney  for  northern 
West  Virginia,  called  upon  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  a.'vslst  in  bringing  new  disci- 
pline Into  the  law  and  in  curbing  the 
lawlessness  too  prevalent  in  the  country. 

Noting  that,  at  the  a^e  of  43  years. 
Judge  Maxuell  is  the  third  youngest 
Federal  judge  m  the  United  States,  the 
Dominion -Post  also  reported  that  It  was 
announced  prior  to  his  speech  that  he 
recently  was  appointed  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  if  th"  U  S  Supreme  Court, 
to  the  seven-member  budget  committee 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Judge  Maxwell's  significant  ad- 
dress. "The  Delicate  Balance  of  Free- 
dom " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

The  Delicati:  B.^LAV^E  op  Freedom 

It  Is  not  dlfflcult  to  state  the  classic  goals 
ar.d  purposes  of  the  American  society   Prob- 


ably we  cannot  improve  on  the  definition 
offered  by  our  Founding  Fathers  "To  pro- 
mote a  more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare   and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  " 

P*rom  this  selected  excerpt,  we  distill  the 
essence  of  all  rhetoric  concerned  with  free- 
dom, human  rights  and  democratic  self-gov- 
ernment written  and  spoken  during  the  past 
three  centuries. 

The  true  dllBculty  appears  when  we  recog- 
lilze  that  objectives  In  the  abstract  mean 
little  without  proper  application  We  each 
have  our  own  special  personal  definition  for 
the  American  goal.  We  are  inclined  to  equate 
Its  basic  aspects  from  our  ptersonal  vnntage 
point  in  life  and  all  too  often  we  fall  to 
realize  that  the  American  Ideal  has  .is  many 
meanings  as  there  are  people  sheltered  within 
Its  borders  cf  lixfluence  Additionally.  Adlal 
Ste%en8on,  in  '"The  National  Purpose."  1960. 
aoted  that  under  study  one  can  observe  some- 
thing of  a  rhythm  In  the  nation's  pulse,  a 
.swing  from  one  definition  almost  to  the  oppo- 
site recurring  regularly  throughoui  the  al- 
mijst  two  hundred  years  of  our  independent 
history 

While  there  may  appear  to  be  d.tngers  with 
so  many  definitions  of  the  American  dream, 
they  are  not  really  In  contradiction.  Indeed. 
they  are  essential  poles  of  energy  for  a  vigor- 
ous social  order  Without  Individual  opinion 
and  reason,  and  without  widely  divergent 
views  concerning  the  larger  Issues,  our  social 
irder  would  grow  rigid,  with  the  spontaneity 
of  lu  life  withering  In  a  siagnating  atmos- 
phere of  public  conformity. 

We  of  the  present  generation  have  seen 
"Ahat  can  happen  when  a  single  creed  of  a 
?elf-ser%lng  principle  Is  forced  upon  other 
nations  Free  societies  disappear,  and  the 
people  are  reduced  to  slavery,  physically  or 
intellectually,  or  both,  by  totalltarlans  of 
both  the  right  and  the  left 

When  we  take  the  long  look  at  our  system 
u  is  recognized  that  the  real  danger  to  this 
5vstem  is  the  excesses  It  breeds — where  the 
petty  pursuit  of  personal  Interest  often  over- 
rides the  interest  of  others  While  we  pro- 
claim our  political  system  as  the  best  man 
has  ever  devised-  and  It  Is — our  history  Is 
'.arnlshed  with  the  Indecencies  and  Injustices 
lur  less  socially  conscious  forefathers  prac- 
ticed In  the  name  of  "empire  building"  A 
few  of  the  darker  passages  from  our  history 
.\re  the  long  survival  of  human  slavery  .  . 
'he  resistance  of  Industry  to  child  labor  laws 
the  repeated  violations  of  our  treaties 
with  the  Indians  the  desecration  of  our 

forests,  water  and  other  natural  resources 
under  the  thin  veneer  of  economic  progress. 
There  are  contemporary  as  well  as  historic 
iccaslons  where  one  feels  that  freedom  seems 
lo  be  working  against  the  very  thing  for 
wh.ch  freedom  was  created  and  tor  which  it 
stands 

The  concept,  in  some  quarters  of  govern- 
ment as  an  evil  to  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  denominator  gives  rise  In  others 
to  the  Idea  that  government  Is  and  should  be 
H  positive  Instrument  designed  to  secure  the 
well-being  of  all  its  citizens  It  is  frequently 
the  ugly  and  Intolerable  consequences  of 
unbridled  private  Interest  that  has  led  to  the 
reassertlon  of  the  primacy  of  public  good 
.Sometimes  the  swing  to  public  protection 
occurs  because  the  evil  has  become  so  sus- 
tained that  only  a  meaningful  public  ac- 
•lon — a  vigorous  new  assessment  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  BUI  of  Rights — can  curb  that 
evil  In  most  areas  of  political  choice,  the 
responsibility  for  striking  a  proper  balance 
between  competing  alternatives  Is  given  to 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
government  That  is  to  say.  It  Ls  for  the  Con- 
gre-s  and  the  President  to  discern  and  Imple- 
ment the  basic  social  policies  of  our  Nation. 

There  are  certain  are.is  however  where 
this  responsibility  rests  with  the  courts,  and 
In  equal  measure  with  the  l,<iw-\*ers  who  prac- 
tice before  them    Justice  Holmes  said   that 


no  court  can  ever  rise  above  the  quality  of 
the  advocates  who  formulate,  researcli  and 
argue  the  issues  whicli  are  before  the  court. 

Therefore,  the  obligation  that  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  our  government  Is  required 
to  recognize  Is  the  responsibility  for  striking 
the  delicate  balance  between  Individual  lib- 
erty and  the  needs  of  society,  the  Inevitable 
conflict  between  the  unalienable  rights"  of 
.1  man  spoken  of  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  "common  welfare"  of  the 
Constitution. 

Contemporary  generations  may  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  evils  that  forced  our  an- 
cestors to  flee  to  the  new  country  and  to 
form  a  government  stripped  of  oppressive 
powers  Our  ancestors  knew  first  hand  the 
dangers  of  tj-rannlcal  government.  They  knew 
of  the  English  prosecutions  based  on  religious 
and  political  beliefs  out  of  tune  with  those 
of  the  crown  They  personally  knew  those 
who  had  stood  helpless  to  defend  themselves 
before  biased  legislators  and  judges  In  our 
own  colonies  we  find  ample  reason  for 
people  to  be  afraid  to  lodge  too  much  power 
in  the  government  Bills  of  attainder  are  not 
unknown  on  the  North  American  continent. 
Women  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death  as  witches  Quaker?.  Baptists,  and 
other  Protestant  sects,  have  been  prosecuted. 
Catholics  have  been  barred  from  holding 
office  Test  oaths  were  required  In  some  of 
the  colonies  to  bar  any  but  Christians  from 
holding  office. 

It  Is  healthy  for  us  to  examine  and  main- 
tain a  dally  working  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical and  psychological  atmosphere  that 
gave  rise  to  the  .adoption  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  light  of  his- 
tory, it  is  not  surprising  that  when  our  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  without  specihc  pro- 
visions to  safeguard  cherished  individual 
rights,  a  loud  and  irrepressible  clamor  went 
up  from  the  citizens  of  the  new  world  These 
protests  were  so  strong  that  the  Constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  narrowest  of  votes  In 
some  of  the  states  Hugo  F  Black  In  "One 
Mans  Stand  for  Freedom."  Indicates  that 
had  there  been  no  general  agreement  that 
a  supplementary  BUI  of  Rights  would  later 
be  adopted,  the  Constitution  would  not  have 
been  ratified 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
encompassing  the  concept  that  certain 
rights  and  privileges  should  be  retained  by 
the  people,  is  itself  a  fairly  novel  concept. 
The  history  of  the  evolution  of  representative 
government  has  been.  In  large  measure  the 
story  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  monarch 
being  transferred  to  an  ever-exfmndlng  body 
of  the  population.  A.':  the  proportion  of  the 
total  population  which  had  an  effective  voice 
m  the  policies  of  the  government  Increased, 
the  government,  almost  regardless  of  its 
form,  has  become  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  its  citizens  And  the  commonweal — 
the  interests  of  the  majority — is  almost  as- 
sured of  protection 

There  Is  an  Increasingly  apparent  danger 
as  the  goal  of  representative  democracy  Is 
achieved  This  is  the  danger  that  the  t>Tanny 
of  the  monarch  might  only  be  replaced  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  an  evU  that 
the  founding  fathers  took  particular  care 
to  guard  against  Even  the  English,  from 
whom  we  have  drawn  so  much  of  our  gov- 
ernmental philosophy,  have  as  their  basic 
political  principle,  the  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment, rather  than  limitation  of  governmental 
powers.  The  limitation  referred  to  in  this 
Instance,  are  not  the  checks  and  balances 
of  the  three  coordinate  branches  of  the 
federal  government  nor  the  division  between 
state  and  federal  authority,  but  rather  the 
limitation  of  government  power  in  areas 
directly  related  to  our  rights  as  free  men. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  our  first  congress  with 
the  more  pressing  concern  of  creating  a 
viable  government  accomplished,  that  the 
founding  fathers  turned  their  attention  to 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  which  they 
had  struggled  so  tirelessly  to  obtain. 


Reading  the  Constitution  with  Its  amend- 
ment.=.  one  is  Immediately  Impressed  with 
Its  primary  purpose,  namely,  to  withdraw 
p>ower  from  the  government  to  act  In  certain 
areas  The  provisions  of  the  BUI  of  Rights 
that  safeguard  fair  legal  procedure  came 
about  largely  to  protect  the  weak  and  op- 
pressed from  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
strong  and  powerful  who  would  want  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  discontent,  raised  In  pro- 
test against  injustices  In  public  affairs. 

Since  earliest  time,  and  this  Is  true  today, 
philosophers  have  dreamed  of  a  country 
where  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  would  be 
free;  where  there  would  be  no  limits  to 
inquiry  and  intellectual  curiosity;  where  man 
would  not  be  hampered  in  his  probing  of  the 
unknown;  where  men  of  all  staUons  and 
persu.i&lons  could  challenge  the  most  deeply 
recited  mores,  principles  and  doctrines.  Those 
who  wTote  the  BUI  of  Rights  knew,  perhaps 
better  than  we  today,  the  risks  they  were 
taking  m  writing  the  first  Article.  They  knew 
that  free  speech  might  become  the  tool  of 
revolution  but  they  also  knew  that  It  is  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  tyranny.  With  this  knowl- 
edge, they  believed  that  the  ultimate  strength 
of  a  nation  lies  in  its  ability  to  look  at 
Itself  critically,  to  look  at  Its  institutions,  to 
explore  the  darker  thickets  of  man's  mind, 
and  to  adapt  itself  without  limitation  to 
ideas  born  of  inquiry  and  free  from  any  kind 
of  governmental  control  over  the  mind  or  the 
spirit  of  man 

Justice  Black  has  said,  "Loyalty  comes  from 
the  Ijve  of  good  government,  not  the  fear 
of  a  b.id  one." 

As  lawyers,  and  also  as  citizens  of  a  free 
nation,  we  recognize  In  a  vivid  way  that  In- 
dividual freedom  is  a  tv^-o-way  street — a 
maintaining  of  the  balances — with  inherent 
res}X)nfilbillties  and  duties.  Free  men  must 
be  quick  to  understand  the  kinds  of  effort 
and  discipline  required  of  them  in  Iceeping 
their  society  vital  and  strong.  If  they  have 
the  conscience  and  wisdom  to  demand  the 
same  of  themselves  as  they  demand  of  their 
government,  our  society  "will  flourish  and 
grow 

In  making  these  observations  we  find  in 
our  time  conditions  that  are  not  attractive 
to  behold  We  find  this  unattractlveness  in 
the  stree'ts.  at  factory  gates,  and  even  on  the 
campuses  Anurica  Is  in  the  grip  of  a  rash 
of  rapidly  spreading  lawlessness  which  in 
large  measure  Is  planned  and  wilful. 

Some  call  this  civil  disobedience  and  en- 
courage it.  but  it  Is  not.  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  the  civil  disobedience  prac- 
ticed by  Gandhi  or  other  great  men  of  like 
persuasion  in  earlier  generations.  Instead, 
what  we  are  confronted  with  is  active,  overt, 
mass  violations  of  the  laws  of  our  land;  and 
any  such  actions,  wilfully  committed  in'  vio- 
lation of  laws,  are  criminal  acts  and  cannot 
be  classified   as   anything   else. 

When  policemen  attempt  to  stop  disturb- 
ances and  are  cursed  and  jeered  by  mobs 
who  attack  them  with  bricks,  bottles  and 
Jackhandles.  this  i.s  lawlessness.  When  draft- 
age  youths  burn  their  draft  cards  or  falsify 
records  to  remain  beyond  the  military,  this 
is  lawlessness  When  picketing  at  Industrial 
plants  ceases  to  be  peaceful  and  property 
Is  damaged  and  people  are  injured,  this  Is 
lawlessness  When  racists  commit  atrocities 
to  persons  and  to  property,  this  Is  lawiessness. 
When  a  court  joins  with  a  community's  so- 
called  leading  citizens  in  a  conspiracy  to 
suppress  freedom  of  expression  by  a  news- 
paper or  other  publication,  this  Is  lawless- 
ness When  the  directors  of  a  corporation 
conspire  to  defraud  their  customers  or  de- 
stroy their  competitors,  this  Is  lawlessness. 
And  when  the  giants  of  industry  and  com- 
merce hold  a  secret  meeting  In  a  far-away 
place,  and  with  the  wink  of  an  eye  or  nod  of 
the  head,  create  a  monopoly,  fix  prices  or 
otherwise  act  In  restraint  of  free  trade,  this 
is  lawlessness. 
Viewing   the   devastating   Impact,   as   well 


as  the  secondary  temptations,  of  such  hostile 
acts,  can  we  reasonably  believe  that  a  dis- 
orderly society  can  survive? 

The  paths  of  time  are  strewn  with  the 
ashes  of  fallen  societies,  some  of  which  were 
once  as  great,  in  many  ways,  as  is  our  own. 
A  close  examination  of  their  history  demon- 
strates that  the  first  evidence  of  decay  ap- 
peared in  citizen  disrespect  for  their  laws, 
accompanied  by  public  apathy  and  non- 
Involvement,  and  there  Is  no  valid  reason 
to  believe  that  such  conditions  will  serve 
our  nation  differently. 

The  exemplary,  ennobling  virtue  of  our 
political  system  is  that  it  is  a  "government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men" — of  laws  made  by  the 
people  through  their  elected  representatives, 
which  may  be  at  any  time  changed  or  amend- 
ed. Even  our  Constitution,  recognized  by 
scholars  as  the  finest,  most  practical  and  en- 
during Instrument  of  its  kind,  can  be  changed 
and  amended. 

These  methods  of  making,  altering  and 
modifying  our  laws  assure  that  our  society 
can  be  orderly,  representative  and  forever 
enduring.  Conversely,  any  mass  flouting  of 
law  threatens  destruction  of  our  govern- 
ment, our  Institutions,  our  society,  and  ulti- 
mately ourselves.  No  end.  however  good  It 
may  seem  at  the  moment,  can  Justify  the 
use  of  force  In  all  Its  violent  forms,  to  bring 
about  changes  In  our  laws  or  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  first  Article  of  the  Constitution, 
"peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances"  does  not 
authorize  disobedience  of  either  our  civil  or 
criminal  laws.  Indeed,  it  does  not  authorize 
disobedience  of  any  kind.  Rather,  by  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  groups  to  petition  for  a 
redress  of  wrongs,  it  plainly  negates  taking 
the  law  into  one's  own  hands. 

There  can  be  no  escaping  the  inevitable 
History  shows  that  lawlessness  feeds  on  law- 
lessness, and  any  such  sanctions,  either  vol- 
untary or  involuntary,  erode  and  destroy  a 
nation's  standards,  with  the  tragic  result 
that  society  loses  Its  mor.-.!  rudder.  This  can 
and  will  happen  here,  unless  we  reassess  our 
values  and  take  a  new  look  at  our  collective 
responsibUlties.  The  society  which  respects 
Its  laws  is  still  the  exceptional  society,  and 
the  world  is  yet  full  of  people  who  worship 
the  thesis  that  man  needs  a  master.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  ideal  on  which  this  nation  was 
founded  is  not  unassailable.  It  will  survive 
only  if  the  American  people  care  enough.  It 
would  be  easier  to  grasp  this  truth  if  we 
weren't  so  comfortable.  Our  problem  is  how 
to  stay  awake  on   a   full   stomach. 

Free  men  must  be  quick  to  undersund  the 
kinds  of  effort  that  are  required  to  keep  our 
society  strong.  If  they  have  the  good  grace 
and  fortitude  to  demand  resfxsnslble  citizen- 
ship of  themselves,  our  society  will  have 
durability.  When  they  refuse  to  IJecome  part- 
ners in  the  pursuit  of  public  good,  the  In- 
stitutions which  make  up  our  society  will  not 
last.  Freedom  alone  will  not  save  freedom, 
nor  the  Institutions  that  comprise  a  free 
society;  and  without  freedom,  a  free  society 
and  free  institutions,  the  Individual  becomes 
a  slave.  Intellectually  as  well  as  physically. 
There  Is  something  very  satisfying  and 
comforting  about  working  for  the  common 
good,  rather  than  wallowing  smugly  In  one's 
personal  comforts.  As  Justice  Holmes  said 
some  years  ago.  to  an  Imagination  of  any 
scope,  the  most  far-reaching  satisfaction  Is 
not  money  and  means,  but  the  command  of 
ideas.  We  all  want  happiness  and  a  feeling 
of  having  contributed  something  worth- 
while. It  Is  only  through  giving  a  portion 
of  oneself  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man — and  taking  a  stand  against 
those  who  would  destroy  our  society  and  its 
free  Institutions — that  man  reaches  the  ful- 
ness of  his  stature. 

As  lawyers  and  Judges,  we  have  a  much 
larger  responsibility  In  every  area  of  human 
existence  than  most  any  other  profession  or 
group  of  people.  Because  of  our  training,  our 


education  and  our  understanding  of  the  law. 
we  are  better  able  to  understand  the  con- 
sequences of  wrong-doing,  when  the  laws  of 
our  land  are  violated.  In  real  measure,  we  are 
the  first  line  of  defense,  and  as  such  we  have 
a  duty  to  take  the  lead  in  seeing  that  the 
laws  and  their  meaning  are  not  distorted. 
These  words  do  not  imply  that  all  laws  are 
Just,  simply  because  they  are  laws.  As  Im- 
perfect as  our  system  of  jurisprudence  may 
seem,  it  is  all  we  have,  and  it  Is  our  primary 
responsibility  to  see  that  it  is  put  to  the  best 
possible  use. 

In  our  daily  pursuits  we  operate  in  a  con- 
stant crossfire  of  rights  and  obligations,  but 
if  we.  as  the  guardians  of  the  legal  machin- 
ery of  our  land,  are  to  chart  a  course 
for  tomorrow's  America — and  indeed,  the 
world — we  must  keep  constantly  alert  to  the 
changes  in  the  law.  take  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  cases,  dedicate  ourselves  fully 
and  irrevocably  to  the  cause  of  justice,  and 
maintain  a  fulltlme  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  judicial  machinery.  Without  a 
strong  and  vibrant  legal  profession,  that 
seeks  the  highest  cause  of  Justice,  there  is 
no  prolonged  hope  in  America— or  for  free 
people  anywhere. 

A  free  society  cannot  thrive  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  individuals  and  groups  who  com- 
mit themselves  to  self-serving  or  criminal 
goals.  A  free  society  wants  only  one  Icind  of 
devotion,  and  that  is  the  devotion  of  rational 
and  responsible  citizens. 

Through  the  ages  man  has  reached  toward 
the  most  exalted  ideas  conceivable,  and  with 
dedication  to  the  higher  disciplines  he  has 
produced  great  religious  breakthroughs, 
created  marvelous  art  forms,  unlocked  the 
secrets  of  the  universe,  and  set  standards  of 
conduct  which  give  dignity  and  purpose  to 
human  existence.  But  additionally,  In  every 
period  of  history,  there  have  been  men  who, 
reacting  to  the  baser  manifestations,  have 
stripped  life  of  its  meaning,  its  substance 
and  its  goals. 

It  Is  necessary,  perhaps  vital,  for  us  today, 
to  view  the  guarantees  of  our  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Constitution  as  something  more  than 
an  archaic  phraseology  of  another  time. 
Reduced  to  the  commonest  denominator. 
they  assure  us  that  the  government,  in  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  its  laws,  must 
remain  responsible  to  the  least  of  Its  citi- 
zens while  responsive  to  the  majority.  It  is 
up  to  us.  as  judges  and  lawyers,  teachers 
and  students,  hopefully  as  scholars  con- 
stantly seeking  light,  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance — in  the  courtroom  and  in  the  law 
schools. 

The  keeping  of  the  third  branch  of  our 
government — the  Judiciary — has  been  given 
to  us  almost  exclusively,  it  is  for  us,  there- 
fore, to  reconcile  the  competing  interests  in 
this  area.  We  must  always  be  mindful  of  the 
balance  that  has  already  been  struck.  It  takes 
more  than  dedication  and  hard  work  to  pre- 
serve the  legal  system  in  an  atmosphere  of 
free  enterprise — it  takes  leadership. 

In  this  day  of  sophisticated  Judgment,  on 
man  and  on  society,  we  can  best  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man  by 
seeking  competence  in  our  day  to  day  activi- 
ties. The  monuments  of  legal  creativity  will 
not  stand  unattended. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
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monfl  consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
nun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  30  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 


ELECrrOR.-VL  REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  President,  during  the 
89th  Congress  I  had  the  prtvllege  of 
sponsoringr  two  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  on  the  subject  of  electoral 
reform.  The  first  was  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 58,  which  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  and  pro- 
vided for  so-called  housekeeping  amend- 
ments to  perfect  the  present  electoral 
vote  system.  After  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58  was  introduced,  we  began  a  rather 
extensive  and  comprehensive  study,  not 
orUy  on  the  development  of  the  electoral 
system,  but  of  how  It  has  worked  and 
what  its  efTects  could  be  in  future  elec- 
tions. 

After  much  reflection,  Mr  President, 
I  concluded  that  direct  population  elec- 
tion Is  the  only  method  for  choosing  the 
President  which  conforms  to  our  truly 
democratic  philosophy  of  government. 
and  the  only  election  system  that  reflects 
rather  than  distorts  the  popular  will  of 
the  people 

Later  In  the  session,  despite  the  coun- 
sel of  many  who  warned  that  direct  elec- 
tion had  been  what  many  called  a  peren- 
rUal  legislative  bridesmaid.  I  Introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  163.  which  would 
abolish  the  outmodt-d  and  undemocratic 
electoral  vote  .system,  and  substitute  a 
direct  popular  vote  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

This  session,  a  slightly  revised  version 
of  the  direct  election  proposal,  desig- 
nated as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  has 
been  introduced  Several  other  Senators 
have  joined  In  copsporvsoring  It.  and  some 
Senators  have  introduced  individual  and 
slightly  differing  resolutions  on  their 
own  behalf. 

The  recent  announcement  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments would  begin  hearings  on  proposals 
to  reform  the  electoral  .-system  on  May  16 
has  rekindled  public  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  one  who  supports  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President.  I  recommend  pub- 
he  scrutiny,  because  of  my  conviction 
that  popular  election  is  the  only  method 
that  will  meet  the  acid  test  of  ultimate 
public  approval. 

Supporters  of  the  present  electoral 
system,  alarmed  at  the  growing  public 
cor.cerr.  over  tlie  easily  recognizable  in- 
adequacies of  the  electoral  college,  have 
responded  feebly,  claiming  that  we 
5.-,ould  not  di.scard  the  work  of  the 
F.:)i:nd  ng  Fathers.  I  think,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, it  should  be  noted  that  this  argu- 
ment c-impletely  avoids  coming  to  grips 
with  the  question  of  the  relative  merits 
of  direct  eltct:on,  as  opposed  to  the 
archaic  and  dangerous  system  we  have 
tnhented.  It  also  Ignores  if  I  may  say  so, 
the  changes  which  have  come  to  pass — 
not  only  changes  which  have  helped  to 
give  our  country  its  strength  and  its  great 
power,  but,  more  importantly,  changes 
which  have  transpired  In  the  Individual 


communities  alTecting  the  lives  of  indi- 
vidual citizens — better  education,  bet- 
ter transportation,  better  communica- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  responsibility  to  arrange 
for  adequate  liearuiKs  for  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  Although  prop- 
er respect  for  the  work  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  must  be  demonstrated,  respect 
for  tlie  past,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
tempered  by  experience  and  a  concern 
for  the  needs  of  the  present. 

The  other  day,  I  became  involved  in  a 
rather  thorough  discussion  and  col- 
loquy on  this  subject  with  my  good  friend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  :  Mr.  Holland  1  One  of  his  major 
arguments  was  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers had  determined  the  electoral  col- 
lege system,  and  we  were  Ul-advised  to 
consider  changing  it. 

But  I  recently  discovered  a  quotation 
from  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  it  seemed 
to  me.  explained  the  alternative  position 
best  when  he  wrote: 

I  am  certainly  not  an  advocat*  of  frequent 
and  untried  change*  in  laws  and  institutions 
.  but  I  know  also,  that  laws  and  institu- 
tions go  hand  and  h.ind  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more  de- 
veloped, and  manners  and  opinions  change 
with  the  change  of  circumstances.  Institu- 
tions must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  times. 

Mr  President,  the  archaic  and  un- 
democratic electoral  college  system,  how- 
ever, is  one  institution  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  very  definitely  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  In  fact,  barely  a 
decade  had  passed  when  the  electoral 
system,  as  inspired  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, broke  down.  The  electoral  fiasco  of 
1800  and  the  passage  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment in  1804  only  served  to  underline 
the  inadequacy  of  the  electoral  college 
idea,  when,  as  Senators  will  remember. 
Jffferson  and  Burr  both  received  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes.  Although 
Burr  was  supposed  to  be  Vice  President, 
he  decided  he  wanted  to  be  President, 
and  the  whole  issue  was  resolved,  after 
some  36  or  37  ballots,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  we  all  recall,  that 
experience  precipitated  the  adoption  of 
the  12th  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  modern  America  con- 
tinues to  choose  its  Presidents  by  means 
of  what  I  feel  is  a  "horse  and  buggy" 
system  that  can  easily  subvert  the  pop- 
ular will  and  frustrate  the  choice  of  a 
majority  of  Americans.  It  Is  possible  un- 
der the  present  system  for  example,  for 
one  candidate  to  win  a  majority  of  the 
elect.5ral  vote  by  polling  only  25  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  That.  Mr  President, 
1.^  a  travesty  of  the  democratic  process. 

The  gross  distortions  tliat  are  possible 
under  the  present  electoral  system  are 
the  result,  of  course,  of  the  inequitable 
unit  rule  that  is  now  the  castom  in  all  50 
States.  The  winner-take-all  formula,  as 
it  is  commonly  known,  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional provision,  but  a  product  of  the 
competition  between  political  parties- — 
political  parties  wiiose  appearance  was 
in  no  way  anticipated  or  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution. 

This   unfair   method   of   apportioning 


electoral  votes  enables  a  candidate  with 
a  popular  vote  plurality  in  a  State  to  re- 
ceive all  of  the  State's  electoral  votes — 
whether  tiie  margin  of  victory  is  one  vote 
or  1  million  votes — because  candidates 
for  the  ofSce  of  presidential  elector  are 
elected  as  a  slate,  with  a  voter  casting 
one  ballot  for  the  whole  list  of  party 
electors 

As  a  result  of  the  unit  rule,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  popular  votes  amassed  by  a 
losing  candidate  are  discounted  in  the 
final  electoral  tabulation.  Those  who  cast 
their  votes  for  the  losing  candidate  in 
each  individual  State  lose  their  franchise 
when  the  electoral  votes  leave  the  State 
capital  and  go  to  Washington. 

A  candidate  could  win  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes  by  capturing  popular  vote 
pluralities — no  matter  how  small — in  a 
dozen  of  the  largest  States  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  such  an  eventuality, 
Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  38  States 
would  have  absolutely  no  voice  in  the 
choice  of  the  President. 

By  any  standards,  the  present  elec- 
toral vote  system  is  an  imperfect  device 
for  recording  the  sentiment  of  American 
voters.  For  that  reason  alone  it  should 
be  discarded.  Any  electoral  system  that 
can  produce  a  "minority"  President — 
that  is,  a  candidate  who  has  won  an  elec- 
toral majority  while  receiving  fewer  pop- 
ular votes  than  his  opponent — is  not 
a  proper  instrument  for  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

I  should  mention  that  some  claim  that 
the  Tilden-Hayes  confrontation  in  1876 
resulted  in  a  minority  President.  Others 
point  out  that  the  John  Qulncy  Adams 
and  Jackson  confrontation  in  1824  had 
similar  results.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  in  the  Tilden-Hayes  .situation 
there  was  so  much  corruption  that  one 
-should  hesitate  to  use  any  results  of  that 
contest  as  evidence  to  support  the  elec- 
tion of  a  minority  President. 

In  1824.  when  Adams  was  running 
against  Jackson,  some  of  the  electors  at 
that  time  were  chosen  by  the  State  legis- 
latures and  not  by  popular  vote.  So  he 
did  not  have  the  total  popular  vote  of 
those  Slates  that  Jackson  had. 

However,  in  1888,  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  elected  President  although  he  did 
not  get  as  many  votes  as  Grover  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B.«iYH   I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  Jackson  get  a  majority  or  a 
plurality  of  the  votes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Jackson  got  a  plurality  at 
that  particular  time. 

As  the  Senator  very  well  knows  and  so 
accurately  points  out,  we  have  had  sev- 
eral Presidents  who  have  not  had  a  nu- 
merical majority.  The  latest  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  did  pet  a  plurality, 
but  not  a  numerical  majority. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  Senator  stated  he  got  a  maiority, 
and  I  thought  it  was  a  plurality.  In  ad- 
dition tn  Jack.son  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  there  were  also  the  presidential 
candidacies  of  Clay  and  Crawford. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  have  had  .several  situ- 
ations involving  a  lack  of  an  absolute 
majority,  but  they  have  been  plurality 
Presidents. 


I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  calling  this  to  my  attention.  I 
appreciate  his  opinion  and  his  support 
on  this  whole  philosophy. 

There  has  been  only  one  true  minority 
President  in  the  sense  that  he  did  not 
get  a  pluraUty.  Perhaps  I  should  say,  to 
be  more  correct,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  pointed  out,  there 
have  been  several  who  received  a  plur- 
ality but  not  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
In  fact,  we  have  had  six  cases  since  1900 
in  wliich  a  shift  of  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  could  have  resulted  in 
a  minority  President. 

I  remember  very  well  the  situation  in 
1948  in  which  President  Truman  was 
running.  Among  the  candidates  were  for- 
mer Vice  President  Henry  Wallace,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Re- 
pubhcan  nominee  at  that  time,  Governor 
Dewey.  A  change,  if  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect, of  some  30,000  votes  in  certain 
States  could  have  given  the  election  to 
Governor  Dewey  of  New  York,  although 
President  Ti-uman  had  a  2-mllUon-vote 
plurality. 

There  have  been  at  least  six  such  occa- 
sions. One  of  the  closest  was  the  Wilson- 
Hughes  election  in  which  a  change  of  less 
than  2,000  votes  would  have  reversed  the 
result,  although  President  Wilson  had 
a  half-million-vote  plurality  over  Mr. 
Hughes. 

Will  we  continue  to  court  disaster? 
Under  any  system  that  retains  either  the 
unit  rule  or  the  electoral  vote,  there  is 
the  distinct  possibility  of  elevating  to  the 
Presidency  a  man  who.  in  reality,  is  not 
the  choice  of  a  majority  of  Americans. 
In  a  democracy  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  purposefully  bypassing 
the  will  of  the  people. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the  time  in 
history  when  this  change  can  be  made 
and  should  be  made. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  great  develop- 
ment of  grassroots  support  from  large 
groups  of  people  who  are  convinced  that 
the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  recently  went  on 
record  in  a  meeting  in  Houston  in  favor 
of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  a  direct  vote. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  a  recent 
poll  of  their  members  demonstrated 
overwhelming  support  for  this  type  of 
change. 

The  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
nessmen in  our  country  recently  con- 
ducted a  poll  which  had  similar  results. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  polled  State  leg- 
islative members  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  found  great  support  for  this 
proposal. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  the 
people  in  the  grassroots  also  share  this 
concern. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part 
of  the  people  on  this  matter  and  that 
we  should  procee<^.  with  the  hearings  and 
bring  the  matter  to  the  floor  without  un- 
necessary delay  for  discussion  and  u.- 


timate  passage,  and  then  send  it  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  2  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  that  the  spon- 
sors of  similar  direct  presidential  elec- 
tion measures  be  listed  along  with  the 
measures  they  have  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coeponsors  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 : 
Senators  Bible.  Cbubck,  Habtke,  Hatfteu), 
Javits,  Lattsch*.  Long  of  Missouri,  Magnu- 
SON,  MnjLEB,  MoBsz,  Nelson,  Pearson,  Prox- 
MiRE,  Randolph,  Ttdinos,  Yarborodgh, 
YouNo  of  Otdo, 

Other  Senators  with  proposed  amendments 
for  direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President:  Senator  Smathehs,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  3;  Senator  SMrrH.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  6;  Senator  Bithdick,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  15;  Senator  Dirksen,  Amend- 
ment No.  163. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana,  who  once  again  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  an  area  of  the  legislative 
field  in  which  I  think  action  is  long  over- 
due. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  to  do  with 
outmoded  mechanisms — anachronisms, 
which  in  fact,  have  been  the  norm  in  the 
election  armals  of  the  Republic  since  the 
first  days  of  the  founding  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  starting,  I  believe  on  tomor- 
row, hearings  on  the  matter  of  the  direct 
election  of  the  President.  I  know,  based 
on  past  performance,  that  something 
constructive  will  come  out  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  Senate — and  I 
would  hope,  eventually,  the  Congress — 
would  have  a  chance  to  sink  its  teeth  into 
this  problem  of  correcting  the  inequities 
now  existing  and  doing  away  with  the 
outmoded  procedures  which  have  been 
the  custom  throughout  the  history  of 
this  country  for  too  long. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  once  again 
showing  the  initiative  he  has  demon- 
strated at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  not  only  for  his  words  of  com- 
mendation at  this  time,  but  also  for  his 
counsel  and  advice  on  the  matter  in  the 
past. 

When  we  began  careful  study  last  year 
on  the  administration  bill,  I  was  soon 
convinced  that  a  direct  election  system 
would  be  preferable,  but  at  that  time  it 
did  not  seem  possible  to  get  such  a  meas- 
ure passed.  I  thought  it  would  be  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility,  so  dismissed  at  first  the 
popular  election  system  as  unattainable. 

After  talking  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  as  well  as  others,  I  finally 
decided  that  this  was  not  the  best  course 
to  pursue.  If  we  believe  the  best  proposal 
is  to  let  the  people  make  the  decision,  we 
should  get  behind  such  an  amendment 
and  try  to  develop  some  support.  Cer- 
tainly the  distinguished  majority  leader 


is  indispensable  to  a  successfiU  effort  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  the  fine  presentation  he  has 
made  today  on  this  proposal.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  the  leadership  he  has  shown, 
and  I  assure  him  of  my  continuing  sup- 
port of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  Our  effort  has  been  great- 
ly enhanced  by  his  support,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  call  on  him 
for  a  great  deal  of  advice  and  counsel  as 
well  as  support  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PEACE 
CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  214,  S.  1031.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislattve  Clerk.  A 
bill,  S.  1031,  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment, 
in  line  6,  after  the  word  "and."  where 
it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike  out 
"$124,400,000"  and  insert  "$118,700,000"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carrv  out 
the  purposes  of  that  Act,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1967"  and  "SI  10. 000 ,000"  and 
substituting  "iges"  and  "$118,700,000", 
respectively. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 


THAT  -POLICE  ACTION  IN  \TETNAM" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
definitely  and  hopefully  I  desire  to  sup- 
port the  administration  and  policies  of 
my  President.  Lyndrn  Jolmscn.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  he  has  accepted  the 
strident-voiced  and  often  •'rrp.tio;:aHy 
aggressive  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  h's  other  n-.ilif^ri-t  advisers 
urging  the  expansion  and  e.^^calation  of 
the  war  in   Vietnam.   Unfoitunately,  it 
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appears  that  he  has  not  been  listening 
to  the  voices  of  reason  including  those 
of  Oen.  James  Oa^-ln  and  Gen.  Matthew 
Rldgway.  They  are  eminent  generals 
whose  war  records  in  World  War  II  were 
superior  to  most  generals  They  have  re- 
peatedly urged  and  counseled  against 
our  waging  a  ground  war  In  Southeast 
Asia.  They  have  continually  advised 
b:>mbing  North  Vietnam.  They  ha\e 
urged  that  our  proper  policy  in  South 
Vietnam  would  be  to  engage  in  a  hold- 
ing of)eration  and  withdraw  to  coastal 
enclaves  such  as  Da  Nang.  Cam  Ranh 
Bay,  and  Saigon,  where  our  forces  have 
the  umbrella  and  protection  of  our  tre- 
mendous airpower  and  of  our  7th  Fleet. 

Unfortunately,  it  appear.s  that  Pre.si- 
dent  Johnson  is  manifesting  deference 
and  devotion  to  the  Chiefs  of  StafT.  who 
continue  to  strongly  urge  that  Che  war 
be  greatly  escalated  by  mining  Haiphong 
Harbor,  bombing  Vietnamese  airfields 
close  to  the  Chine.^e  birder,  and  bomb- 
ing Hanoi  Now  they  .seek  160.000  addi- 
tional young  Americans  for  the  ViPt:iam 
cauldron  that  has  already  re.sulted  m  the 
loss  of  9,000  precious  lives  of  American 
fighting  men  and  the  wounding  of  more 
than  50.000  others  In  addition.  thi=  war 
is  costing  more  than  $30  billion  a  year 
Sustaining  an  additional  160000  troops 
in  Vietnam  would  be  a  tremendous  added 
drain  on  the  economy 

I  denounce  these  generals  for  speak- 
ing out  on  foreign  pohcy  and  diplomatic 
matters  which  should  be  off  base  for 
them.  Unfortunately,  they  have  been  re- 
inforced by  the  warlike  pronouncements 
of  State  Secretary  Dean  Rusk 

On  May  23,  m  respect  to  the  memoiT 
of  Buddha  and  to  manifest  our  good  will 
to  6  million  Buddhists  in  South  Vietnam 
and  to  the  world,  we  should  begin  a  pro- 
longed halt  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  announce  that  this  bomb- 
ing pause  will  continue  for  1  month  to 
June  22  This,  to  determine  what  hope 
there  may  be  during  this  bombing  pause 
for  the  commencement  of  peace  talks 
and  a  reasonable  .solution  of  the  fighting 
m  Vietnam  .Admittedly,  there  might  be 
some  risk  in  an  unconditional  cessation 
of  the  bombing  The  North  Vietnamese 
might  use  this  period  to  continue  supply- 
ing their  troops,  and  then  decline  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations  whatever 
Of  course  we  would  likewi.se  continue 
supplying  our  troops:  even  sending  ad- 
ditional GIs  according  to  present  plans 
Carefully  and  calmly  considered,  how- 
ever, the  nsk  must  be  regarded  as  small 
If  there  is  a  pause  in  the  bombing  the 
weight  of  world  opmion  which  now  de- 
mands an  end  to  the  bombing  as  the 
first  step  toward  peace  would  be  direct*^d 
toward  inducing  Hanoi  to  take  the  sec- 
ond step  This  pressure  would  include  the 
powerful  '.nfluence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Should  the  North  Vietnamese  refuse  to 
begin  negotiations,  then  the  burden  of 
guilt  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  con- 
tinumg  this  war  would  likely  shift  from 
us  to  them 

It  cannot  b*-  seriously  contended  that 
such  a  betrayal  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  would  de- 
cisively affect  our  military  position  At 
worst.  :t  '.'ould  enable  them  to  preserve 
the  present  balance  of  forces  and  the 
existing  m:litary  stalemate. 


If  our  objective  is  to  dictate  a  peace 
in  which  the  Communists  have  no  share 
in  South  Vietnam  s  political  future,  Uien 
it  is  possible  that  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing would  make  victory  more  difficult 
However,  if  our  objective  is  a  compromise 
settlement,  as  the  President  has  fre- 
quently stated,  if  we  seek  a  political 
rather  than  a  military  .solution,  which 
recognizes  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, Including  the  Communists,  and  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
among  them,  must  determine  their  own 
future,  if  the  goal  is  not  victory  for 
either  side  but  a  negotiated  peace  based 
on  the  neutralization  of  all  Vietnam — 
then  the  risks  of  ceasing  the  bombing  for 
a  period  of  1  month  are  tolerable  and 
should  be  accepted 

This  has  been  the  counsel  of  all  the 
important  powers  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
counsel  of  our  friends  and  allies.  It  is 
the  counsel  of  UN  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  and  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  Our  Presi- 
dent s  answer  to  this  advice  should  be  a 
definite  statement  that  we  will  cease  the 
bombing  unconditionally  for  a  30-day 
period 

Mr  President,  coupled  with  a  bomb- 
ing pause  we  should  announce  what 
Dean  Rusk  has  never  had  the  fairness 
and  frankness  to  state — that  we  would 
willingly  meet  with  Independent  dele- 
gates representing  the  Vietcong,  or  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  along  with  dele- 
gates of  the  Hanoi  government  and  of 
the  Saigon  military  junta  in  South 
Vietnam  In  a  conference  to  seek  a  cease- 
fire and  armistice  in  Vietnam  Let  us 
hope  that  our  President  and  Dean  Rusk 
will  not  permit  the  tail  to  wag  the  dog, 
and  will  not  bow  to  the  demands  of 
Prime  Minister  Ky  and  the  nine  gen- 
erals who  overthrew  the  civilian  regime 
in  South  Vietnam  It  is  noteworthy  that 
nine  of  these  10  generals  fought  with 
the  French  colonial  army  against  the 
Vietnamese,  who  won  the  war  of  libera- 
tion and  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  from  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  all  of 
Vietnam.  They  were  the  Vietnamese 
torles  in  the  war  of  liberation  for  free- 
dom from  colonial  rule 

Mr  President,  it  would  also  be  a  wise 
policy  for  us  to  announce  that.  If  the 
Vietcong  abstained  from  all  offensive 
action  and  acts  of  terrorism  in  South 
Vietnam  during  the  month  from  May  23 
to  June  22,  our  forces  and  the  forces  of 
the  Saigon  junta  would  also  stand  and 
not  take  offensive  action  except  in  re- 
sponse to  attacks  by   the  Vietcong 

Mr  President,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower left  office  in  January  1961,  there 
were  but  685  .American  technicians  and 
military  advi.sers  in  all  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  were  also  hundreds  of  CIA  opera- 
tives, and  now.  unfortunately,  that  num- 
ber has  greatly  expanded  over  the  inter- 
vening years 

President  Johnson  in  1964  said: 

We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
nine  or  ten  thousand  niiies  aw,iy  from  iiome 
to  do  what  Asian  boys  should  be  doing  for 
themselves 

And  in  the  same  year  he  also  said. 

.*.s  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  want  to  use  it 
only  as  a  last  resort,  when  I  start  dropping 
bombs  around  that  are  liltelv  to  involve 
American  boys  in  a  war  in  Asia  with  700 
million  Chinese 


We  have  been  dropping  those  bombs 
close  to  the  borders  of  700  million 
Chinese.  Our  Armed  Forces  now  exceed 
500,000  in  Vietnam  It  seems  unbelievable 
that  now  we  have  60  percent  of  our  air 
power.  35  percent  of  our  naval  power,  and 
more  than  30  percent  of  our  combat- 
ready  Army  fighting  in  a  tropical  area 
9.000  miles  distant  and  of  no  strategic 
importance  whatever  to  the  defense  of 
our  country. 

Gen  David  M  Shoup.  former  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Carps,  and  one 
of  our  finest  military  leaders,  has  stated: 

I  don't  think  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia, 
as  related  to  the  present  and  future  safety 
iind  freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Is  worth  the  life  or  limb  of  a  single  American, 

I  endorse  wholeheartedly  the  views  of 
Gen.  David  Shoup.  who  is  certainly  well 
Informed,  and  who  arrived  at  these  con- 
clusions after  a  great  deal  of  experience 
and  thouglit 

Does  President  Johnson  claim  that  we 
have  a  mandate  from  Almighty  God  to 
police  the  entire  world'  Does  he  really 
claim  that  a  small  area  in  Southeast  Asia 
less  than  one-half  the  size  of  many  of  our 
States  is  of  any  strategic  importance 
whatever  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States?  Does  anyone  in  authority  in  the 
Pentagon  or  the  White  House  claim  that 
Saigon  is  an  outpost  defending  Seattle? 

The  reported  request  of  General  West- 
moreland for  160.000  additional  troops 
in  Vietnam  represents  an  escalation  of 
the  war  of  tremendous  dimensions.  Such 
an  enormous  lncrea.se  of  men  must  cause 
every  American  to  reflect  that  this  cl\il 
war  is  becoming  vastly  more  difficult  and 
more  expensive  in  lives  and  material 
e\ery  day.  and  that  there  is  still  no  end 
in  sight. 

Mr.  President,  there  recently  appeared 
m  the  Plain  Dealer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  Na- 
tion, two  outstanding  editorials  calling 
on  all  Americans  to  consider  anew  our 
Involvement  and  our  goals  in  the  civil 
war  in  Vietnam.  These  editorials,  en- 
titled. 'Escalation  and  the  Critics."  and 
New  Question  in  Vietnam  War."  ap- 
peared on  May  5  and  May  9,  respectively. 
They  set  forth  concisely  and  clearly  the 
dangers  involved  in  further  escalation  of 
this  ugly  war  Thomas  Vail,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  public  .service  in 
the  editorial  position  taken  by  his  news- 
paper I  commend  these  editorials  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 

EiCALATION    AND   THF   CRITICS 

Oen  William  C  Westmoreland's  reported 
request  for  160.000  additional  troops  In  Vlet- 
n.iin  repretents  a  step  of  svn  h  mngnltude  as 
to  warrant  cunsidenitlon  In  depth  by  every 
deparimen'   of   government    involved 

Of  primary  concern  Is  the  serious  iu'man 
and  political  question  of  Involving  another 
160.000  of  America's  youth  in  this  agonizing 
and  protracted  struggle  And  military  ques- 
tions are  only  part  of  the  problems  involved. 

Westmoreland  belleve.-s  he  mu.st  h;ive  be- 
tween 550.000  to  600  000  men  to  do  the  Job, 
an  increase  of  more  than  .30' : 

As   the  man   aisigned   to  direct   It   his  ap- 


praisal must  have  complete  attention  But 
who  knows  for  SURE  what  it  takes  to  do  the 
Job  when  the  enemy  c  \n  esc\l:ite  too. 

There  is  also  ihe  diplomatic  factor.  The 
Stale  Department  must  have  Icnowledge  that 
would  be  needed  In  making  this  momentous 
decision. 

World  reaction  to  u=-o  of  additional  Ameri- 
can might  possible  reaction  of  the  Com- 
munist world  out.-ide  of  Hanoi  and  Impact 
on  effort.'--  being  made  for  negotiation  have 
to  be  considered 

There  is  an  economic  factor.  The  war  is 
costing  in  excess  of  $i>0  billion  a  year.  Sus- 
tainmg  160.000  additional  troops  in  Vietnam 
wovild  be  an  enormous  added  drain  on  the 
ecor.omy. 

With  his  usual  political  sagacity.  Sen  Ev- 
erett M  Dirlcsen  has  persuaded  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  GOP  Policy  Committee  to  sup- 
port him  in  a  statement  pledging  whole- 
hearted support  "or  the  commander-ln-chlef 
and  our  armed  forces  in  Southeast  Asia." 

.^ware  of  the  aid  and  comfort  a  show  of 
disunity  gives  the  enemy.  Dlrksen  left  a  hos- 
pital bed  to  reiterate  n  party  policy  of  full 
support  of  the  ftKht  agiinst  Commijnist  ag- 
gression while  reservlr.g  the  right  to  ques- 
tion and  to  criticize  .specific  activities  with 
which  the  party  may  disagree 

Restricted  warfare,  bombing  pauses  and 
appeals  through  private  and  public  channels 
for  conferences  iiave  not  so  far  made  the 
slightest  Impact  on  the  aggressor  from  the 
north. 

However,  such  an  enormous  increase  of 
men  reportedly  asked  for  by  Gen.  Westmore- 
l.md  must  cause  every  American,  not  only 
the  President,  to  reflect  that  the  Vietnam  war 
is  clearly  escalating,  is  becoming  more  diffl- 
cult  and  more  expensive  in  lives  and  ma- 
terial every  day  with  still  no  end  in  sight 


New  Question  in  Vietnam  War 
The  growing  Intensity  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam with  its  rising  casualties  and  soaring 
costs  is  speeding  the  day  when  President 
Johnson  will  have  to  make  his  decision  on 
requests  for  substantial  troop  reinforce- 
ments. 

A  House  si>ecial  armed  services  committee 
which  visited  Vietnam  has  added  its  voice 
to  that  of  Gen  William  C  Westmoreland  in 
advocating  dispatch  of  more  troops  at  an 
early  date   It  did  not  say  how  many. 

To  send  an  additional  160.000  men  to  Viet- 
nam, as  Gen.  Westmoreland  reportedly  has 
asked,  would  mean  that  the  United  States 
would  virtually  be  talcing  over  the  fighting  of 
a  war  which  President  Kennedy  said  would 
have  to  be  won  or  lost  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves. 

At  the  time  he  said  It,  a  small  American 
military  unit  wa.5  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces.  Some  of  the  best  military  brains  in 
the  world  were  saying  that  no  foreign  power 
could  win  a  land  war  In  Asia  Presumably, 
they  still  thlnlc  si.i 

This  is  why  Tlie  Plain  Dealer  feels  that 
the  deepest  deliberations  and  widest  consul- 
tation are  necessary  before  the  United  States 
commits  additional  men.  money  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Vietnam  struggle 

Communist  asKression  and  expansion  are 
matters  for  the  free  world,  not  for  the  United 
States  alone.  Some  American  allies  are  pro- 
viding token  support  in  Vietnam,  some  none 
at  all. 

FYom  the  beginning  of  the  advisory  phase. 
The  Plain  Dealer  has  supported  the  presence 
of  an  American  military  force  in  Asia.  This 
newspaper  Is  convinced  that  this  presence 
has  dl.^cournced  Communist  thrusts  into 
areas  other  than  Vietnam.  Failure  of  the 
Chinese  In  Indonesia  tends  to  sustain  the 
conviction. 

However,  tlie  recent  pronounced  stepped- 
up  scale  of  the  flghtlng  now  indicates  that 
an  all-out  military  victory  is  the  administra- 
tion's poal  If  Eo,  It  means  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  and  eventually  probably  more  direct 


contact  with  the  Chinese.  The  implications 
are  deadly. 

The  question  is  no  longer  whether  Amer- 
ica wants  to  assist  South  Vietnam  in  its  de- 
fense against  an  Invader  but  whether  Amer- 
ica wants  to  embark  alone  on  an  Asian  land 
war  which  can  carry  to  the  borders  of  China 

This  is  an  issue  of  far  deeper  significance 
than  the  advising  and  even  the  defending  of 
a  besieged  ally.  New  deliberations  and  new- 
decisions  must  be  made.  President  Johnson 
should  want  to  hear  from  many  voices  at 
home  and  abroad  before  malting  up  his  mind. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
now  is  the  time  for  civilian  officials  in 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  the  military. 
Those  patriots  who  won  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  wrote  the  Constitution  of 
our  country  thought  they  had  provided 
that  civilian  authority  would  always  be 
supreme  over  military.  At  that  time  our 
young  Nation  was  a  revolutionary  na- 
tion. The  rebels  of  that  era  fought 
against  the  loyalists  of  the  Colonies.  They 
contemptuously  termed  those  loyalists 
"Tories."  They  fought  and  won  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  against  the  redcoats  of 
England,  the  loyalists,  or  Tories,  and  the 
Hessians  who  as  mercenaries  fought 
against  the  colonial  patriots.  Now  the 
situation  is  reversed.  In  Vietnam  we  have 
become  the  most  unrevolutionarj-  nation 
in  the  world.  Americans  over  there  are 
now  allied  with  the  tories  of  Vietnam 
and  are  engaged  in  the  longest  war 
Americans  have  ever  waged  since  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Nine  of  the  10  gen- 
erals who  form  the  military  junta  rul- 
ing the  Saigon  government  were  born  in 
North  Vietnam  and  fought  with  the 
French  colonial  forces  against  their  owtl 
countrymen  from  1946  to  1954.  Prime 
Miiiister  Ky.  likewise  from  North  Viet- 
nam, served  in  the  French  Air  Force  in 
1952-54. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand 
noncombat  engineers  from  the  Philip- 
pine Republic,  some  splendid  fighting 
men  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  approximately  50,000  fine  fighting 
men  from  the  Republic  of  Korea,  no 
allies  or  friends  of  the  United  States  in 
Europe  or  In  Asia  have  manifested 
friendship  and  support.  Furthermore,  the 
support  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  Philippine  Republic  was  engineered 
and  secured  by  our  Government  by  giv- 
ing sums  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  additional  foreign  aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  the  Philippine  Re- 
public. 

West  Germany,  with  probably  the  fin- 
est army  in  Europe,  a  nation  we  rebuilt 
after  World  War  II.  has  not  provided 
any  military  aid  whatever.  England,  who 
was  saved  by  us  in  World  War  II,  has  re- 
mained neutral  and  given  us  no  aid. 
France,  saved  by  us  in  two  world  wars, 
not  only  has  given  no  aid  but  evidences 
strong  hostility  toward  us.  All  other 
Asiatic  nations  Including  India,  Pak- 
istan, Japan,  have  neither  offered  nor 
given  any  aid  whatever.  Their  people 
have  evidenced  hostility  toward  us.  They 
are  rioting  in  their  cities  against  Ameri- 
can aggression  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  evident  that  rulers  of  Asiatic  na- 
tions keep  in  the  forefront  of  their  minds 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  which 
produced  the  atomic  bomb  chose  to  dev- 
astate and  slaughter  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  yellow  race,  but  never 


used  or  even  threatened  atomic  warfare 
against  the  Germ.ans. 

Mr.  President.  Hanoi  must  i-ealize  that 
it  can  no  longer  defeat  our  forces  mili- 
tarily. It  does  not  follow  that  we  can 
defeat  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  by  the  military  measures  now- 
being  applied,  even  if  they  are  escalated 
indefinitely.  The  fact  is.  the  Vietcong 
could  continue  to  ftght  a  guerrilla  war 
for  many  years.  If  North  Vietnam  is  not 
physically  occupied  by  our  Armed  Forces. 
it  could  go  on  existing  however  crippled 
it  may  be.  and  an  invasion  by  us  w-ould 
run  the  imminent  risk  of  intervention 
from  Red  China  or  even  the  Sonet  Union. 
If  we  continue  to  fight  this  war.  hoping 
for  a  complete  victory,  much  of  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  will  be 
turned  into  a  wasteland. 

The  escalation  and  expansion  of  our 
involvement  in  this  ugly  land  war  and 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  kill- 
ing of  men.  women,  and  children  must  be 
stopped.  The  wisest  policy  for  us  is  to 
seek  peace  through  political  rather  than 
military  measures.  A  good  beginning,  and 
one  that  would  bring  us  the  acclaim  and 
gratitude  of  the  entire  world,  would  be 
a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  Vietnam 
for  a  1- month  period  between  May  23 
to  June  22. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  administration  leaders  will,  without 
delay,  give  priority  to  initiating  and  urg- 
ing an  all-out  effort  by  the  Security 
Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations  to  work 
quietly  and  forcefully  with  heads  of 
state  of  Asiatic  nations  to  provide  a  so- 
lution to  our  involvement  in  an  unde- 
clared war  in  Vietnam.  More  than  16 
months  ago.  the  U.S.  delegation  in  the 
United  Nations  offered  a  resolution  on 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  amd  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Security  Council  has 
dodged  its  clear  responsibilities. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  members  of 
the  Security  Council  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibility placed  on  them,  not  only  in  the 
charter,  but  in  the  minds  and  hopes  of 
those  who  have  been  supporting  the 
United  Nations  over  the  years.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  United  Nations  to 
provide  initiative  and  leadership  in  seek- 
ing a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  those  who  have  been  given  time  to 
speak  are  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
moment,  for  good  reasons,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  with  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BERNARD  PALL  IN  SAIGON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  Bron- 
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son  P.  Clark,  published  in  the  May  Issue 
of  the  Progressive,  entitled  •'With  Ber- 
nard Fall  in  SaiKon  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prli^ted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WITH   BEiufAan    Fall   in   Saigon 
(  By  Brooson  P.  Clark) 

During  my  recent  fact-flndlng  tnp  to 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  American  Fnenda 
Service  Committee.  I  had  three  meetings 
with  Bernard  Pall,  all  In  Saigon.  The  laat 
on«  waa  a  lunch  at  the  Dolce  Vita  restau- 
rant next  to  the  National  Aasembly  build- 
ing, on  February  1  However,  our  first  me«t- 
Ing  held  on  the  second  day  of  my  stay  In 
South  Vietnam  on  January  20  was  far  more 
significant.  I  waa  anxious  to  get  his  latest 
thinking  and  to  set  the  stage  for  sorting 
out  what  I  was  about  to  see  In  Vietnam. 
1  was  full  of  questions  and  he  was  In  a  mood 
to  talk. 

"The  one  overwhelming  fact  about  this 
Situation."  Pall  told  me,  "which  mates  all 
considerations  of  ideologv  or  politics  pale.  Is 
the  enormous  might  of  American  firepower  " 
Operation  Cedar  Palls  in  the  Iron  Triangle 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Saigon  waa  fresh 
in  his  mind  "It  looked  like  giant  steel 
clawa  had  raked  the  jungle."  He  spoke  of  the 
ground  effect  of  fourteen  consecutive  &-52 
raids  which  the  triangle  had  received  dur- 
ing the  operation  "But  remember,  when  It 
was  all  over  the  Vletcong  struck  again  and 
from  the  Iron  Triangle.  That  Is  the  real 
story  of  this  war  The  Americana  can  de- 
stroy but  tliey  cai.not  pacify.  They  may  win" 
the  war  but  it  wUl  be  the  victory  of  the 
graveyard.  Vietnam  will  be  destroyed  "  Pall 
spoke  of  the  debate  within  the  military  over 
what  he  called  ■Rotterdam"  versus  the 
"Santo  Domingo"  solutlona.  (Total  destruc- 
tion versus  overwhelming  troop  superiority  ) 
"The  military  will  end  up  doing  both."  he 
said. 

He  spoke  again  of  the  Cedar  PaiU  pera- 
tlon  "Ben  Sue  was  an  important  t.w::  In 
Vietnam.  It  is  on  all  the  maps  A  town  of 
4.500.  It  had  m.my  two-story  masonry  build- 
ings Today,  Ben  Sue  simply  no  longer  exists. 
Gone.  Eliminated  The  military  speak  of  the 
operation  as  a  success  Bat  what  have  they 
•won"?  When  the  Americans  leave,  the  Vlet- 
cong return  "  He  told  the  story  of  the  Viet- 
namese listening  to  the  American  general 
boast  of  one  of  these  victories  "Yes.  General. 
I  understand."  said  the  Vietnamese,  "but 
aren't  your  victories  coming  closer  and  ..-loser 
to  Saigon"'"  Although  the  war  Is  certainly 
not  basically  one  nf  an  advancing  front  the 
story  did  Illuminate  m  Falls  mind  among 
other  things,  that  the  Americans  were  un- 
able to  control  any  ground  they  did  not  act- 
ually stand  ^n  And  maybe  not  that  ground. 
This  becamp  clear  In  his  reply  to  my  question 
about  negi^tiatlons 

"Negotiate'",  he  exploded  How  can  John- 
son negotiate''  He  hasn't  won  anything  yet." 
Perhaps  m  Fall's  mind  there  ml?ht  be  "talks" 
with  Hanoi  but  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not 
accept  the  .\merican  myth  of  a  war  of  South 
Vietnam  ag.iinst  North  Vietnam  The  Ameri- 
can mlUtar .  had  long  years  of  fighting  ahead 
to  conquer  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  deal 
with  the  implications  of  Its  air  and  Rrtlllery 
war  agalns'  'he  North  When  I  p<-jlnted  out 
that  this  was  certainly  nut  the  point  of  view 
expreased  by  the  State  Department  he  quickly 
replied.  "Of  course  not.  but  the  military  know 
It.  Westmoreland  Is  screaming  for  men  He 
feels  very  much  overextended" 

At  the  List  luncheon  I  also  spoke  of  the 
effect  of  the  M  16  rifle  Pall  showed  me  a 
communlcatlnn  from  M.AC  V  i  the  US  Mlll- 
tarv  Command  Headquarters  i  written  m  re- 
ply to  his  request  to  take  M- 16  rifle  drill. 
The  mlUWry  had  agreed  and  were  setting  up 
the  time  His  interest  In  the  M-16  was  his 
belief  that  It  also  violated  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocols on  the  use  of  "dum-dum"  type  bullets. 


Fall  spoke  of  the  bullet  shattering  on  Impact, 
causing  massive  tissue  damage  I  showed  him 
a  story  which  appeared  In  the  Saigon  Daily 
Neici  of  December  20,  1966.  quoting  a  U.S. 
Army  doctor  who  spoke  of  the  surgical  dif- 
ficulties In  treating  GIs  who  had  been  hit 
by  Vletcong  using  captured  M-16s.  Fall  was 
much  interested  and  carefully  noted  the  date 
and  source  of  the  story. 

Along  this  same  line.  Pall  also  told  of  the 
destruction  of  a  hospital  at  Ben  Sue.  an- 
other clear  Geneva  violation.  "I  raised  the 
question  with  the  Commanding  Officer.  His 
tongue  In  cheek  reply  was.  Hospital?  What 
hospital?  Yes,  perhaps  It  was  a  hospital,  but 
after  the  supplies  and  equipment  were  re- 
moved It  was  Just  a  building,  so  we  destroyed 
It.'  " 

Perhaps  Pall  was  chasing  a  will  o'  the  wisp 
;n  recalling  signed  agreements  about  past 
efforts  to  civilize  war  Yet  one  sensed  in  Pall 
that  for  him  this  effort  did  two  Important 
things  Plrst  It  attempted  to  recall  to  Ameri- 
cans the  humanity  of  the  enemy  We  were 
still  dealing  with  human  beings,  after  all  It 
was  also  an  effort  to  correct  American  cava- 
lier attitudes  toward  international  agree- 
ments with  perhaps  a  glance  at  the  Geneva 
accords  which  stopped  the  war  In  1934 

We  had  another  Interesting  Interchang  • 
about  correspondents  going  about  armed 
I  had  asked  how  correspondents  could  claim 
objectivity  when  they  went  about  In  uniform. 
In  many  cases  carrying  weapons  and  some- 
times employing  them  I  chlded  Fall  a  bit 
on  this  as  I  knew  he  did  the  same  "Plrst  of 
all."  he  responded,  "your  civilian  clothes 
wouldn't  last  a  day  In  the  bush  Secondly,  If 
you  were  captured  in  civilian  clothing  you 
might  be  shot  as  a  spy  In  uniform  you  have 
Press'  over  the  right  breast  pocket  and  the 
name  of  your  paper  over  the  left.  Then  the 
Vletcong  at  least  know  what  classification  to 
put  you  In." 

I  asked  how  he  could  square  being  such  a 
critic  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam  with 
his  own  shooting  at  the  Vletcong  "Well.  In 
an  ambush,  for  example,  they  don't  knew  I 
am  a  correspondent,  let  alone  which  one  I 
figure  they  have  the  right  to  shoot  at  me,  but 
I  certainly  have  the  right  to  defend  myself  " 
No  doubt  It  was  all  part  of  Falls  basic  feeling 
that  you  could  not  fully  understand  the  war 
without  being  It  It  He  certainly  spoke  ■vrMh 
pleasure  at  the  unique  position  he  occupied 
being  both  a  frequent  lecturer  at  the  V  S, 
National  War  College  and  one  of  the  ablest 
critics  of  the  war 

But  beneath  his  Interest  In  things  military, 
and  under  the  layer  of  cynicism  that  all  good 
international  correspondents  use  to  shield 
their  struggle  for  some  semblance  of  objec- 
tivity Fall  was  deeply  touched  by  the  Viet- 
namese war  During  our  meeting  he  spoke 
of  interviewing  a  Vletcong  prisoner  who 
had  been  fighting  continually  for  thirteen 
years  This  particular  one.  a  captain,  had  an 
advanced  detjree  In  physics  and  mathematics 
and  he  and  Fall  had  reminisced  together 
About  the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  Victory 
or  defeat  no  longer  seemed  to  concern  this 
captain,  nor  even  a  life  that  might  have 
been  All  that  seemed  left  was  the  attitude 
exemplified  by  his  final  words  to  Pall.  "We 
will  all  die,  but  we  will  not  surrender" 

Pall  spoke  of  walking  among  the  Vletcong 
dead,  many  of  whom  were  young  girls.  He 
sfxjke  of  one  about  eighteen  years  old  who 
had  been  carrying  a  love  letter  In  her  pack. 
Finally  Pall  described  a  death  tableau  which 
he  said  was  "one  of  the  most  poignant  mo- 
ments for  me  In  this  war  Some  nervous  and 
rrlgger-happv  GI  had  suddenly  come  upon  a 
young  Vietnamese  coxiple  out  taking  a  walk. 
The  GI  had  promptly  opened  fire,  I  looked 
down  at  them  They  were  holding  hands  In 
death" 

We  parted  company  In  front  of  the  restau- 
rant He  walked  off  to  keep  his  appointment 
on  the  M-16  check-out  Beneath  that  brisk 
confidence  and  knowledge  about  his  own 
competence  with  respect  to  Vietnam  lay  a 


real  love  of  the  country.  Fall  knew  Vietnam 
was  dying  and  he  was  fighting  American 
policy  In  his  own  way  A  few  weeks  later  he 
was  killed  by  a  land  mine  m  the  Vietnam 
countryside  He  deserved  to  see  the  outcome 
of  the  war:  The  victory  of  the  graveyard  ' — 
or  dare  we  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
come  to  Its  senses  before  it  is  too  late? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us.  of  couise.  knew  Mr  Fall 
before  his  tragic  death  in  Vietnam  We 
also  know  Mr.  Clark.  His  article  is  rec- 
ommended reading. 


JOHN  K   FAIRBANK  ON  THE  WAR  IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimoiLs  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Harvard  Crimson,  written  by  Prof 
John  K.  Fairbank.  director  of  the  East 
Asian    Research    Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
•Aas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fairbank  on  the  W.\r 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Crimson 

The  advent  of  Spring  and  the  Reading  Pe- 
riod offers  your  readers  a  bit  of  Hope  and 
Leisure  i  "^  i .  both  of  which  might  well  be  used 
ro  try  to  maximize  our  chances  of  survival 
by  expressing  Individual  views  on  Vietnam. 
Here  are  my  own,  as  one  example:  1  i  The  ad- 
min islratlons  program  of  escalated  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  rather  than  force  Ha- 
noi to  negotiate  on  terms  we  like.  U  more 
likely  to  bring  China  Into  the  war  The  esca- 
lation program  seems  highly  unrealistic  In  Its 
psychological  assumptions.  It  Is  apparently 
based  on  the  belief  that  our  bombing  can 
somehow  break  the  will  to  resist  of  a  nation 
with  a  thousand-year  history  of  Indepen- 
dence, which  has  grown  up  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Chinese  revolution  and  Is  now  t>acked  by 
both  China  and  Russia.  We  should  avoid 
matching  wills  directly  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 
who  Ls  If  nothing  else  one  of  history's  top 
achievers  In  militant  wHl-t)ower. 

2)  The  administration  can  pursue  a  more 
constructive  alternative  to  bombing  the 
north  by  trying  to  reconstruct  the  south 
This  will  still  Involve  casualties  but  at  less 
risk  of  world  wax  and  with  a  chance  of  s'?me- 
what  diminishing  the  International  .Tdlum 
we  have  brought  upon  ourselves.  While  our 
barbarltv  merely  rouses  fear  and  hatred  that 
we  can  learn  to  live  with,  our  psychological 
miscalculation  seems  stupid  Stupidity  In  a 
lender  arouses  distrust  in  followers  all  around 
*he  world 

It  Is  still  not  Inevitable  that  the  adminis- 
tration take  us  down  the  drain  WTapr)ed  In 
the  flag.  You  can  write  to  your  Congressman 
.iiid  Senators  and  to  your  home-town  news- 
paper editor  Whatever  your  view,  thi.s  par- 
ticular Reading  Period  seems  like  a  good  time 
to  express  It. 

John  K  Fairbank 
Director.  Eo'it  Afian  Research  Center. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
remind  the  Senate  that  this  is  the  .^ame 
Profes.sor  Fairbank  who  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  last 
year,  particularly  as  to  China. 

In  this  letter.  Dr.  Fairbank  expresses 
himself.  I  think,  very  clearly  on  his 
views  about  our  present  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


HAWKS  AGAINST  DOVES— VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  recapitulation  or  opinion 


put  together  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
"News  Roundup." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hawks     Against  Doves:   The  Split  in  the 

Unfted  States  Over  Vietnam  Deepens  as 
Conflict  Inte.nsifies — Some  Want  More 
Escalation,  but  Others  Become  More 
Fearful  of  Fvll-Scale  War— Bad  News 
for  Johnson   in   1968? 

(A  Wall  Street  Journal  News  Roundup) 
The  cooing  of  the  doves  and  the  crying  of 
the  hawks  ure  louder  now.  as  more  Amer- 
icans begin  to  abandon  Indecision  and  settle 
on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  fierce  de- 
bate over  Vietnam.  There  Is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  tills  polarization  of  opinion,  if 
continued  long  enough,  may  cost  President 
Johnson  dearly  In  1968. 

Talks  with  hundreds  of  citizens  from  all 
corners  of  the  country,  all  walks  of  life,  show 
clearly  that  hawks  are  becoming  more  hawk- 
ish, doves  more  dovish.  The  great  mass  of 
Americans  in  the  middle — those  who  are  tor- 
mented by  the  war  but  honestly  don't  have 
any  Idea  of  how  it  can  be  ended  with  honor — 
Is  slowly  shrinking  as  many  of  those  once 
In  Its  ranks  begin  to  choose  sides. 

The  President's  handling  of  the  war  Is  com- 
ing under  Increased  fire  from  both  of  the 
opposing  camps,  though  for  different  reasons. 
The  doves  view  his  every  escalation  as  an- 
other dangerous  step  toward  full-scale  con- 
flict and  Increasingly  doubt  that  he  really  is 
eager  to  negotiate.  Some  of  the  more  Intense 
hawks,  on  the  other  hand,  decry  his  escala- 
tions as  too  little  too  late  and  condemn  him 
:or  shilly-shallying. 

L.B  J.    IN   A   CROSSFIRE 

So  Important  has  Vietnam  become  that  an 
increasing  number  of  voters  say  It  will  de- 
termine their  choice  of  a  President  In  1968. 
Doves  and  hawks  who  voted  for  Mr.  Johnson 
In  1964  now  threaten  to  turn  to  someone  else 
or  sit  on  their  hands  unless  he  turns  their 
way  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war — meaning, 
of  course,  that  the  President  stands  to  make 
a  lot  of  people  unhappy  no  matter  what  he 
does. 

The  depth  of  the  rift  over  Vietnam  Is  not 
readily  apparent  In  the  public  opinion  polls. 
The  Gallup  Poll  shows  the  President  gaining 
lately  in  public  approval  of  his  conduct  of 
the  war;  the  most  recent  survey  shows  43 '"c 
of  those  queried  approving  of  his  war  moves, 
42 T  disapproving  and  the  rest  having  no 
opinion.  This  still  doesn't  match  his  showing 
of  50",  approval,  33 '7  disapproval  a  little 
over  a  ye.ar  ago,  but  is  an  improvement  from 
March,  when  only  37",  were  approving  and 
49  ""c  were  disapproving. 

To  some,  this  recent  gain  means  that  the 
country  perhaps  Is  growing  a  bit  more  hawk- 
ish— or,  at  least,  that  more  people  believe 
that  cautious  escalation  Is  preferable  to  do- 
ing nothing  new.  The  figures,  however,  don't 
begin  to  measure  the  passions  now  generated 
by  the  war.  Interviews  disclose  that  those 
who  "approve"  the  President's  policy  often 
are  lukewarm  in  that  approval,  or  slrriply  are 
following  along  because  they  have  no  other 
alternatives  to  offer.  But  those  who  disap- 
prove of  It  are  Increasingly  vociferous  and 
open  In  their  dissent. 

HAWKS   SCARCE   AT   HARVARD 

The  academic  world.  In  particular.  Is  boiling 
with  protest  At  Harvard  University,  one  stu- 
dent says.  "You'll  have  to  look  awfully  long 
and  hard  to  find  a  real  hawk."  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  students  at  Harvard,  mostly  lib- 
eral Democrats,  the  vast  majority  said  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  support  LBJ  In  1968. 

Just  yesterday,  It  was  announced  that  321 
faculty  members  out  of  some  830  of  profes- 
sorial rank  at  Columbia  University  had  signed 
a  statement  of  protest  against  the  conduct  of 
the  US.  In  Vietnam.  The  statement  Included 


an  appeal  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  "extricate  the  nation  from  this  detestable 
war." 

The  clergy,  too,  Is  becoming  more  out- 
spoken in  Its  opp>osltlon.  Various  church 
groui>s  have  openly  criticized  war  policies, 
and  Individual  churchmen  everjrwhere  are 
grappling  with  their  consciences.  The  Rev. 
Gerald  Kennedy,  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Southern  California-Arizona  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  mildly  hawkish  at  the 
time  the  U.S.  stepped  Into  the  war  In  force. 
Is  one  who  finds  himself  in  the  camp  of  the 
doves  today. 

"I  don't  approve  of  war.  but  I  thought  we 
had  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  against 
Communist  aggression."  recalls  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy. "But  within  the  past  few  months  I've 
swung  around.  It  seems  everything  we  are 
doing  is  making  the  situation  worse.  I'm  be- 
ginning to  think  the  Administration  has  lost 
Its  senses  on  this  thing." 

PROLONGING    THE     WAR 

The  growing  unrest  in  the  academic  and 
church  worlds  Is  being  mirrored,  to  an  in- 
creasing degree,  among  the  general  public. 
"Two  years  ago  I  was  a  hawk.  Today  I'm  a 
dove,"  declares  Bob  Copper,  a  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  auto  salesman.  "The  Administration  Is 
prolonging  the  war  for  political  and  economic 
reasons,  and  a  lot  of  American  blood  Is  being 
wasted." 

A  Johnson  voter  In  1964.  Matthew  Jonesku 
of  Burllngame,  Calif.,  says  he  will  never  vote 
for  LBJ  again.  "This  Is  the  world's  most  ab- 
surd war.  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  other 
than  a  stalemate.  It's  been  pushed  to  a  point 
where  we  have  to  make  a  simple  withdrawal 
or  go  all  the  way,  but  we  just  sit  there  and 
bleed  because  no  one  wants  to  lose  face.  I'd 
prefer  that  to  what's  happening.  I  didn't 
dream  Johnson  could  be  so  stupid." 

Mrs.  Marie  Otto,  an  Anaheim,  Calif.,  school 
teacher,  Is  distressed  over  recent  escalation 
and  voices  the  concern  of  many  doves  when 
she  says:  "I  feel  It's  especially  Immoral  for 
us  to  be  there  In  the  name  of  morality." 

Some  hawks  are  drawing  a  bead  on  the 
President,  too.  Dallas  cab  driver  John  Henry 
believes  we  should  bomb  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong to  choke  off  the  flow  of  war  materials 
into  North  Vietnam.  He  opposes  present 
checks  on  the  full  use  of  military  power  and 
says  the  war  has  turned  into  a  "slow  bleed- 
ing of  American  lives." 

Mrs.  Tom  McCoy,  a  Birmingham,  Ala., 
housewife,  believes  Mr.  Johnson  Is  too  afraid 
of  what  might  happen  In  1968  If  he  escalates 
to  end  the  war  quickly,  and  says:  "It  looks 
like  Johnson  Is  thinking  more  of  his  political 
career  than  what  Is  good  for  his  country." 

"SQUASHING"  THE   REDS 

Sepe  RloB,  a  bank  guard  in  San  Francisco, 
also  wants  to  step  up  the  war.  "If  we  really 
whipped,  just  absolutely  squashed,  the  Com- 
munists In  Vietnam,  the  memory  would  hold 
and  we'd  never  have  to  worry  atwut  Insurrec- 
tions anywhere  else."  He  complains  that  the 
President  has  escalated  "In  such  small,  wide- 
ly-spaced steps  that  each  new  move  counts 
for  nothing." 

However,  the  very  steps  that  Mr.  Rlos  and 
other  hawks  criticize  as  being  Inadequate  are 
responsible  for  driving  other  people  toward 
the  side  of  the  doves. 

Jules  Krelzman,  owner  of  a  dry  cleaning 
shop  In  West  Philadelphia,  says:  "I  felt  we 
had  a  right  to  be  there,  but  now  we've  gone 
too  far."  The  turning  point  for  him:  The  first 
U.S.  bombing  of  power  plants  in  Haiphong 
on  April  20.  Others  who  felt  much  as  Mr. 
Krelzman  say  they  changed  their  minds  after 
reading  Harrison  Salisbury's  accounts  In  the 
New  York  Times,  describing  the  effects  of 
bombing   on   North   Vietnam. 

In  the  camp  of  the  doves,  and  also  among 
many  of  those  who  still  haven't  moved  into 
outright  dissent,  there  Is  growing  doubt  that 
the  Administration  really  Is  doing  all  It  can 
to  push  for  negotiations.  Some  people  have 


come   to  believe   that  LBJ   actually  doesn't 
want  to  talk  with  the  enemy  at  all. 

the  CREDIBILrrY    GAP 

Charles  Kaye,  a  Los  Angeles  insurance 
salesman  and  apartment  house  manager, 
says:  "Johnson  tells  us  one  thing  and  does 
something  else.  The  credibility  gap  Is  real 
and  wide.  The  man  Is  dishonest."  Others 
believe  LBJ's  talk  about  welcoming  discus- 
sion with  the  North  Vietnamese  Is  empty  so 
long  as  American  bombs  continue  to  fall.  "If 
someone  Is  bombing  your  house,  how  do  you 
talk  peace?"  says  a  middle-aged  housewife. 
She  maintains  that  "Johnson  lies  to  us  every 
day." 

Among  some  citizens  who  are  neither  hawk 
nor  dove,  there  are  recollections  of  how  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  "got  us  out  of  Korea."  and 
a  wish  that  he,  and  not  LBJ,  could  be  In  the 
White  House  now.  Others,  however,  look  to 
the  future.  They  are  starting  to  believe  that 
regardless  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  LBJ's 
war  policy,  a  change  of  Administration  may 
be  necessary  In  1968  If  the  war  Is  to  be  ended, 

Daniel  Wolf,  editor  of  the  Village  Voice, 
a  New  York  newspaper  serving  residents  of 
Greenwich  Village,  believes  President  John- 
son has  become  too  Identified  with  the  war 
and  says  a  new  face,  even  someone  who  Is  a 
touch  hawkish,  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  ending  the  conflict, 

A  top  Democratic  politician  In  Massachu- 
setts finds  the  same  sentiments  In  his 
soundings.  "Although  I  think  the  people  are 
generally  more  hawkish  than  dovish,  there 
Is  a  deep  feeling  of  disenchantment  with  our 
Involvement,"  he  says,  "and  more  and  more 
people  seem  to  be  saying  it'll  never  end  as 
long  as  Johnson  is  In  office." 

SENATOR  AIKEN'S  VIEW 

This  "new  broom"  sentiment  gives  con- 
siderable encouragement  to  some  Republi- 
cans, who  hope  to  unseat  the  President  In 
1968.  Though  Senate  Minority  Leader  Ever- 
ett Dlrksen  has  attempted  to  keep  his  party 
behind  the  President  Insofar  as  war  policy 
Is  concerned,  other  GOP  senators  think  they 
should  make  a  campaign  Issue  of  It.  Sen. 
Aiken  of  Vermont,  whose  Views  are  moder- 
ately dovish,  says:  "It's  a  made-to-order 
formula  for  success.  People  will  be  satisfied 
If  we  simply  say  we'll  take  a  fresh  look  at 
the  whole  thing." 

After  Sen.  Aiken  made  a  speech  charging 
that  the  Administration's  positions  on  the 
war  had  become  frozen,  and  that  only  a  new 
Republican  Administration  could  free  the 
nation  from  this  policy  bind,  his  office  re- 
ceived a  burst  of  mall — much  of  It  from 
Democrats  "who  say  they're  fed  up." 

In  the  House,  misgivings  over  LBJ's  con- 
duct of  the  war  are  growing  In  liberal  Demo- 
cratic circles;  many  of  these  lawmakers  have 
been  alienated  by  what  they  consider  to  be 
an  undue  emphasis  on  military  action,  rather 
than  social,  political  and  economic  action  to 
aid  Vietnam. 

But  there  have  been  few  splits  yet  with 
the  Administration;  reluctant  as  many  law- 
makers are  to  go  along.  Congress  has  not 
moved  to  prevent  the  President's  gradual 
Intensification  of  the  war.  Throughout  much 
of  the  country,  a  similar  mood  of  acquies- 
cence prevails. 

Though  the  widening  rift  between  hawk 
and  dove  Is  costing  him  some  support,  Mr. 
Johnson  still  has  the  allegiance  of  a  huge 
number  of  Americans  who.  for  the  moment 
at  least,  believe  he  Is  doing  all  that  can 
safely  be  done  In  Vietnam.  They  are  frus- 
trated by  the  war,  and  unessy — but  they 
leave  It  In  his  hands,  claiming  that  only  he 
and  his  advisers  have  the  data  necessary  to 
make  the  complex  risky  decisions  Involved. 

Says  Alfred  A.  Helfgott,  owner  of  a  Detroit 
Jewelry  and  watch  repair  store:  "Johnson 
doesn't  tell  me  how  to  fix  watches,  so  I'm 
not  about  to  tell  him  how  to  run  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I'm  not  happy  about  the  war,  but 
I  trust  that  those  In  charge  of  It  are  run- 
ning It  properly." 
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THE  RECENT  COUP  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  FULBRIGH T  Mr  Piesideiu,  I  a.-.k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  article  published  m  this 
morr\ing  s  VVa.shington  Post,  written  by 
Marquis  Childs.  entitled  "A  Coup  in 
Greece — A  Bit  of  Blackmail  ' 

There  bems  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

A    Cocp    IN    GRncE— .A    Bit    or    Bi-*ckm»il 
I  By  Marquis  Childs  I 

Aa  It  turned  out.  the  top-secret  meeting  In 
Washington  In  mid-February  was  like  the 
lament  of  a  Greek  chorus  for  the  tragedy  to 
come  .\r<nind  the  t.ible  were  mUltAry  Intelli- 
gence. State — all  the  powers  dealing  with  the 
Greek  problem 

CIA  report*  had  left  no  doubt  that  a  mili- 
tary coup  wits  In  the  making  with  the  knowl- 
edge if  not  the  sanction  of  King  Constantlne. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  a  secret  Since  1947 
the  Greek  armv  and  the  .American  n:\llltary 
Aid  group  in  .\thens  numbering  several  hun- 
dred, have  worked  aa  part  of  the  same  team. 
The  team  ha.s  spent  something  under  92  bil- 
lion on  the  guns,  planes,  tanks  and  ships  of 
the  Greek  forces 

The  solemn  question  was  whether  by  some 
subtle  poHtica:  intervention  the  coup  could 
be  prevented  Could  pirllamentary  govern- 
ment be  saved  even  though  George  Pap;in- 
dreou  and  his  s.jn  Andreas  were  drr.e-i  from 
the  political  scene?  This  last  was  the  goal  of 
the  extreme  right  among  the  military  The  el- 
der Papandreou  had  become  something  of  a 
folk  hero-  he  had  obtained  the  only  out- 
right majority  In  the  history  of  Greek  elec- 
tions In  modern  times  To  throw  him  out 
would  be  to  throw  out  the  symbol  of  the 
democratic  process  A  plot"  had  been  worked 
up.  believed  largely  the  fabrlcAtlon  of  the 
military  and  Andreas  was  under  InvesUga- 
tlon  for  possible  conspiracy  to  commit  trea- 
son 

The  corusensua  around  the  table,  after 
some  hand-wringing  with  agonized  apprais- 
als of  the  ctinsequences  was  that  no  course 
of  action  waa  feasible  As  one  of  the  senior 
civilians  present  recalls  It.  Walt  Rostow.  the 
Presidents  adviser  on  national  sec'orlty  af- 
fairs, closed  the  meeting  with  these  words 
I  hope  you  understand  gentlemen,  that  what 
we  have  concluded  here,  or  rather  have  failed 
to  conclude  makes  the  future  course  of  eventd 
in  Greece  inevitable 

Those  events  have  now  run  their  course 
and  Greece  is  under  a  Fa-^clst-tvpe  dictator- 
ship like  that  m  Italy  in  the  '20b  and  "308. 
The  knock  on  the  door  the  stern  dicta  on 
dress  and  religion,  thousands  of  arrests  of 
political  Mgures  ranging  from  left  to  right, 
all  the  apparatus  of  fear  and  Intimidation — 
this  La  the  grim  shadow  that  has  fallen  over 
*n  important  piece  of  what  Is  so  often  glibly 
called  "the  free  world," 

In  this  is  a  supreme  Irony  For  Greece  had 
successfullv  with  the  help  of  massive  and 
invaluable  .\mencan  aid.  put  down  a  Com- 
munist-led rebellion  and  seemed  to  have 
achieved  .stability  with  freedom  despite  quar- 
reling political  fractions  and  palace  Intrigues 

What  happened  in  Athens  is  described  by 
those  with  intimate  knowledge  as  a  coup 
within  a  coup  The  colonels  took  over  with 
the  sanction  of  one  right-wing  general  It 
is  widely  agreed  that  if  It  had  not  been  for 
the  coup,  the  elections  late  this  month  would 
have  returned   Papandreou  as  Premier 

3o  far  the  public  reaction  from  Washing- 
ton has  been  little  mnre  th.nn  an  unhappy 
squeak  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  Mc- 
Namara.  .--eturning  inm  a  NATO  meeting  In 
Paris,  said  he  uild  tne  Greek  defense  min- 
ister that  the  United  States  would  stand  aloof 
until  constitutional  government  was  re- 
stored. 

The  suite  Dep)artment  line  is  that  any 
critical  statement   might  precipitate  a  civil 


war  How  this  could  happen  in  view  of  the 
tight  clamp  of  the  military  with  all  the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  In  their  hands  Is 
hard  to  see 

One  of  the  few  protests  came  from  3en. 
Claiborne  Pell  i  D-R I  i .  who  has  a  t>ack- 
ground  tx^tn  in  diplomacy  and  politics  At 
the  very  worst  he  said,  a  government  con- 
trolled by  Papandreou  might  have  with- 
drawn Greece  from  NATO  and  put  the  coun- 
try m  .*  neutral  position  t>etween  East  and 
West  While  this  would  be  dismaying.  If  a 
duly  elected  government  so  decided,  he  went 
on.  It  should  take  place 

The  attempt  to  smear  Andreas  Papandreou 
as  a  Conrmunlst  goes  back  a  long  way.  Joined 
by  certain  .^me^lcan  commentators  Objec- 
tive ot)servers  who  knew  him  well  In  this 
country  and  for  many  years  in  Greece  call 
this  nonsense  although  they  readily  agree 
he  was  inept  in  the  savage  Infighting  of 
Greek  politics  His  economic  views  are  those 
of  the  American  New  Deal  Serving  in  his 
fathers  cabinet  he  proposed  basic  reforms, 
including  uixlng  the  very  rich 

The  effect  Is  of  .i  scratched  record  being 
played  over  once  again  Col  Nikolas  Mak- 
areros,  Minister  of  CoordlUiitlon.  In  a  recent 
interview  said  the  tJnIted  States  should  hurr> 
up  and  send  more  military  aid  to  keep  Greece 
from  communism — two  American  ships  with 
aid  have  been  held  up  Prom  another  Junta 
source  came  the  suggestion  that  If  Andreas 
Papandreous  friends  wanted  to  save  him 
from  execution  they  had  better  see  that  this 
aid  came  quickly  That  Is  not  too  polite  a  bit 
of  blackmail 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
particularly  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  suggestion  which  Mr  Childs 
makes,  that  it  is  possible  our  Govern- 
ment knew  something  In  advance  about 
the  plans  of  the  military 

This  leaves  the  impression — at  least. 
I  draw  the  conclusion  on  my  own — that 
we  may  have  a  certain  responsibility 
there  and  should,  therefore,  be  very  ac- 
tive in  trying  to  prevent  the  present  gov- 
ernment from  executing  some  of  the 
political  prisoners,  particularly  the 
Papandreous. 


VIL-INAM 


Mr  PTJLBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Dr 
Rjberi  D  Under,  entitled  Vietnam; 
What  Is  at  Stake''"  a  very  excellent 
article  Dr  Linder  is  In  the  history  de- 
partment at  Kansas  State  University, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VirTNAM     Wh\t  Is  A  Stakk? 
1  By  Robert  D    Linden 

Before  getting  into  a  discussion  of  the 
issue  of  whit  Is  at  stake  In  Vietnam  as  of 
Miy  5,  1987  please  allow  me  to  pref.ice  my 
remarks  with   two  or  three  observations. 

First.  I  hear  and  read  that  the  history 
faculty  at  this  university  has  quite  a  repu- 
tation for  radicalism,  the  Implication  in  this 
context  being  that  for  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son we  supposedly  to  a  man  are  opposed  tn 
current  U  S  involvement  in  Vietnam  I  do 
not  think  this  is  true  but  I  for  one  will 
willingly  admit  that  I  speak  from  a  definite 
view-point  Personally,  I  .im  both  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Republican,  and  make  no  twnes 
about  It  I  suspect  that  anyone  who  Is  a 
serious  disciple  of  both  Jesxis  Christ  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  really  tt  a  "radical  "  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  I  grew  up  on  the  "Kan- 
sas frontier"  where  my  parents  taught  me 
that    I    was    a    free    man    in    a    free   country 


with  a  right  to  speak,  be  heard,  taken  seri- 
ously and.  If  need  be  peacefully  to  dis- 
sent, and  It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  I  am  a  wild-eyed,  fire-breathing,  real- 
live,  practicing  radical' 

Secondly.  I  have  been  asked  why  I  am  will- 
ing to  speak  out  on  this  Issue  After  all  I 
am  not  getting  paid  for  It  Neither  am  I  a 
Southeast  Asia  expert  On  the  other  hand 
I  have  tried  to  take  my  responsibilities  as 
an  .\nierlcan  citizen  seriously  and  have  read 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam, past  and  present  Also.  I  am  a  historian 
and  I  think  I  can  bring  some  of  the  per- 
spectives and  insights  of  history  to  bear  upon 
the  matter 

But  the  real  reasons  I  am  willing  to  speak 
out  on  this  issue  are  several  fold  First.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  Vietnam  Is  now  the 
central  issue  of  U  S.  foreign  policy  Even 
more  important.  It  Is  the  central  Issue  of 
most  of  our  lives,  especially  those  of  you 
of  draft  age.  It  Is  to  you  and  It  soon  may 
be  to  all  Americans  literally  a  "matter  of 
life  and  death  "  Second  I  feel  I  have  a  deep 
stake  in  this  nation,  otherwl.se  I  would  not 
be  here  My  people  have  been  here  for  a  long 
time  and  have  shed  their  blood  In  more 
noble  enterprises  than  Vietnam,  my  father 
brothers  and  I  have  served  In  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  last  July,  my  nineteen  year-old  cousin 
was  killed  In  action  in  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam 

Third.  I  am  speaking  for  conscience  sake 
There  are  times  when  men  of  conviction  and 
Ideals  must  speak  out  on  Issues  no  matter 
what  the  consequences.  Fourth,  I  think  I  ani 
speaking  for  a  large  minority  of  Americans 
who  have  serious  misgivings  about  what  we 
are  doing  In  Vietnam  I  am  spe;iklng  in  op- 
position to  another  minority  which  at  the 
present  has  control  of  the  policy  there  and 
which  apparently  has  no  intention  of  chang- 
ing Its  mind  And  I  am  speaking  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  majority  of  Americans 
who  are  honestly  confused  and  bewildered 
over  the  whole  matter  Finally.  I  accepted 
this  invitation  to  speak  becau.se  this  may  be 
one  of  the  last  opportunities  for  this  kind 
of  free  exchange  of  Ideas  on  the  subject.  Next 
fall  may  be  too  late,  and  by  that  time  I 
may  not  have  the  courage  to  speak  out 
against  a  policy  which  it  may  well  be  by  then 
treason  to  question 

My  third  observation  Is  a  plea  to  keep  some 
kind  of  rein  on  our  emotions  during  this 
meeting.  The  Collegian  (our  university  news- 
paper! has  suggested  a  riot  tonight  might 
prove  that  we  are  really  involved  In  the  Viet- 
nam problem  However,  my  feeling  is  that, 
although  some  emotion  Is  Inevitable,  we 
should  try  our  best  to  remember  that  we  are 
civilized  human  beings  and  not  students  at 
Wichita  East  High  School  Furthermore, 
ple.ise  do  not  construe  this  as  a  personal  at- 
tack on  the  average  GI  now  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  Those  doing  the  actual  fighting 
have  my  deepest  understanding  and  concern 
Mo.'t  of  them,  f.iced  with  a  choice  of  Leaven- 
worth or  Vietnam,  have  chosen  Vietnam  and 
are  doing  exactly  what  I  would  do  In  the 
same  situation;  trying  to  stay  alive  and 
counting  the  days  until  they  get  home  And 
let  m.e  remind  you  that  attacking  me  for 
not  backing  the  trcMjps  in  Vietnam  is  like 
blaming  me  for  bringing  your  children  Into 
the  wcrld  I  really  didn't  have  much  to  say 
about  either  overt  deed  which  led  to  the 
consequences  of  the  act 

Now.  on  the  m:iln  question  What  are  the 
st.ikes  In  Vietnam?  What  are  the  Implica- 
tions of  our  massive  presence  In  Southeast 
Asia''  What  are  we  really  fighting  about 
there? 

Before  I  go  too  much  further.  I  would 
like  to  make  It  clear  that  I  seriously  doubt 
If  the  reiil  issue  In  Vletn;im  Is  that  of  a 
clearcut  sl-.owdown  between  nefarious  Com- 
munism and  virtuous  western  Democracy.  I 
do  not  believe  the  facts  w'lrr.int  seeing  Viet- 
nam as  part  of  an  inexorable  confrontation 


between  the  "FYee  World"  and  "World  Com- 
munism "  Why  do  I  say  tills?  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  evi- 
dence of  the  old  dichotomy  of  free  world  and 
monolithic  Communl,s:n  anymore.  Both  West 
and  East  are  badly  fragmented.  None  of  the 
other  major  democracies  have  rushed  to  our 
aide  leg  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Italy  or 
India),  And  it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  is  being  run  by  either  Peking 
or  Moscow. 

In  fact,  It  IS  not  even  clear  that  w^e  are 
really  fighting  Communism  at  all  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  majority  of  experts  on  Far 
Eastern  affairs  see  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble  in  Vietnam  stemming  from  a  civil 
war  In  the  routh.  Although  the  facts  are 
not  altogether  clear,  many  responsible  ob- 
servers point  out  that  North  Vietnam  did  not 
send  troops  south  uniil  after  the  American 
build-up  began  ' 

At  this  Juncture  we  might  note  that  there 
are  b.islcally  only  two  nationalities  Involved 
In  the  fighting  in  Vietnam:  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  It  should  be  pointed  out  here 
that  Vietn.imese  are  Vietnamese  and  not 
even  CIA  agents  can  tell  "northerners"  from 
"southerners."  To  be  sure,  some  Vietnamese 
are  fighting  on  our  side,  but  the  rank-and- 
file  is  doing  so  only  halfheartedly  or  not  at 
all  And  most  cf  their  officers  had  fought 
with  the  French  against  their  own  people 
previously 

What  evidence  there  Is  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Vietnamese,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  favor  either  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  or  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  In  the  South.  President  Elsen- 
hower himself  in  his  memoirs  admitted  that 
if  free  elections  for  a  chief  of  state  had  been 
held  In  all  of  Vietnam  In  the  mld-1950's,  Ho 
Chi  Minh  would  have  received  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  vote.-  A  leading  Buddhist 
monk  in  South  Vietnam  Thich  Nhat  Hanh 
stated   in  July   of   1966; 

"Genuine  Communists  make  up  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (Viet  Cong),  though  they  may  domi- 
nate Its  leadership.  The  hold  of  the  NLF  on 
the  peasants  does  not  derive  from  their  be- 
lief in  communism,  but  from  the  Front's 
constant  reiteration  that  It  is  fighting  only 
the  American  Imperialists  and  their  South 
Vietnamese  "lackeys."  The  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  who  are  p>easants  speak  only 
Vietnamese  and  have  no  understanding  of 
differences  between  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can motivations.  They  see  white  Westerners 
(more  AmeriCiUis  than  they  ever  saw  Prencii) 
apparently  occupying  their  country,  con- 
trolling their  politicians,  t>omblng  their  vil- 
lages, and  killing  their  people.  Even  when 
the  American  claim  to  be  defending  them 
against  aggression  (by  other  Vietnamese)  is 
heard.  It  Is  much  less  convincing  than  the 
NLF's  arguments  Every  day  that  the  war 
continues,  therefore,  is  advantageous  to  the 
Front  so  fiu  as  winning  the  support  of  the 
peasiuus  is  concerned."  ^ 

A  recent  CBS  news  public  opinion  poll  in 
South  Vietnam  appeared  to  confirm  this  as- 
sessment of  the  situation  by  Thlch  Nhat 
Hanh  *  It  well  may  be  that  the  reason  500,000 
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of  the  best  armed  and  equipped  troops  in 
the  world  are  having  trouble  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  that  they  are  fighting  against  the 
majority  of  the  people  there. 

Ttils  situation  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  lieen  deceived  so  often  by  the 
present  administration  about  Vietnam,  that 
it  is  Increasingly  difficult  for  Americans  to 
believe  official  statements  concerning  the 
war.  The  latest  Instance  of  this  propensity 
of  the  administration  to  prevaricate  came 
only  last  when  Just  three  days  before  U.S. 
planes  bombed  MIG  bases  In  the  North  for 
the  first  time  Senator  Charles  Percy  had  been 
assured  by  both  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments that  they  would  not  be  touched  - 

Even  admitting  a  lack  of  conclusive  facts 
to  prove  either  my  point  here  or  that  to  the 
contrary  should  tell  us  something  of  major 
Importance.  Can  it  be  that  500,000  U.S.  com- 
bat troops  and  several  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars of  American  money  have  been  commit- 
ted to  a  country  of  17  million  people  in  the 
name  of  a  "cause"  for  the  existence  of  which 
there  is  only  shaky  evidence? 

One  might.  In  addition,  also  ask  if  there 
Is  any  really  hard  evidence  that  any  kind  of 
democracy  will  come  to  South  Vietnam  In 
the  foreseeable  future?  The  average  Viet- 
namese peasant  seems  little  Interested  in 
anything  but  survival.  Such  concspts  as 
"freedom"  and  "democracy"  apparently  have 
little  meaning  for  the  average  Vietnamese  in 
the  South.  And  what  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  and  the  prospects  of 
the  future?  It  still  takes  a  considerable 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  to  classify  Pre- 
mier Ky  and  his  cohorts  as  "dem(x:rats"  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.« 

Furthermore,  we  might  ask  how  others 
than  American  view  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam?  Most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  believe  that  the  Americans  have 
imperialistic  intentions  there.  Many,  if  not 
most,  Vietnamese  believe  that  we  are  really 
only  concerned  with  securing  South  Vietnam 
for  use  as  a  base  against  Red  China. "  To  test 
this  thesis,  you  might  ask  the  foreign  stu- 
dents on  our  campus  for  the  general  opinion 
of  their  respective  countries  concerning  the 
reason  for  our  intervention  in  Vietnam.  I 
think  their  answers  to  the  question  of  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam  will  be  quite  enlightening. 

Maybe  all  of  this  bolls  down  to  the  basic 
question  of  whether  or  not  Vietnam  is  really 
worth  it  and  whether  or  not  America's  vital 
Interests  have  ever  l}een  at  stake  In  Viet- 
nam. The  value  of  fighting  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  has  been  seriously  questioned  by 
most  of  the  returning  veterans  with  whom  I 
have  talked  lately.  And  many  knowledgeable 
on-the-spot  observers  would  deny  that  Viet- 
nam Is  crucial  to  the  security  or  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. "" 

Perhaps  we  need  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
real  reasons  for  our  continuing  presence  in 
Vietnam.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  real 
issue  is  the  prestige,  honor  and  stubborness 
of  the  present  administration.  Others  have 
emphasized  that  the  Pentagon  has  rejected 
any  alternative  to  a  complete  and  clearcut 
military  victory  in  Vietnam. 

What.  then,  are  the  real  issues  arising  out 
of  the  present  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam? 
I  think  that  they  are  three  In  number.  Let 
me  briefly  sketch  each  for  you. 

F'irst,  does  our  intervention  in  Vietnam 
mean  that  we  intend  to  "police  the  world" 
in  the  future?  And,  if  so,  who  gave  tis  the 
authority  to  do  so?  The  possibility  and  prob- 
ability of  social  revolution  exists  In  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  today.  Many  of  these 
revolutions  will  be  armed  uprisings  either  led 
by  or  participated  in  by  Communists.  Does 
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this  mean  VS.  troops  will  be  deployed  wher- 
ever uprisings  against  so-called  "friendly" 
governments  cx;cur,  even  when  these  govern- 
ments are  demonstrably  fascist  or  simply  old- 
fashioned  military  dictatorships?  Is  this  what 
the  current  activity  of  American  green  beret 
forces  in  Peru  and  increasing  evidence  of  the 
US.  presence  in  Colombia  portend? 

In  other  words,  are  you  and  I  prepiared  to 
fight  the  same  kind  of  war  now  going  on  in 
Vietnam  today  In  Thailand.  Burma,  Assam, 
the  Congo,  Algeria,  Peru.  Colombia,  Bolivia 
and  Guatemala  tomorrow?  Are  you  willing  to 
give  your  material  wealth  and  your  sons  for 
this  kind  of  adventurous  foreign  policy?  And 
even  If  you  are.  how  long  will  it  take  for  this 
kind  of  Pavlovlan  foreign  policy  to  bleed  us 
white  in  terms  of  men  and  money?  And  do 
not  we  have  pressing  problems  at  home  which 
need  our  Immediate  attention  and  which 
could  use  the  money  and  energy  now  being 
diverted  to  the  war  "in  Vietnam  and  possibly 
to  other  similar  wars  in  the  near  future? 

Certainly  the  United  States  has  "world  re- 
sponsibilities"! No  reasonable  American 
statesman  would  deny  that.  But  the  larger 
question  here  Is:  are  we  going  to  allow  our 
government  to  continue  using  military  force 
as  a  solution  to  complex  foreign  policy  while 
ignoring  the  more  conventional  and  peaceful 
tools  of  international  law,  negotiation,  con- 
ciliation, international  organization  and 
effective  multilateral  consultation?  Future 
American  foreign  policy  may  well  become  a 
test  case  for  American  democracy! 

Second,  also  at  stake  In  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  seems  to  be  the  question  of  the  ero- 
sion of  traditional  American  democratic  ideas 
and  idealism.  In  other  words,  is  the  United 
States  losing  its  soul  in  Vietnam?  This  is 
a  moral  question  and  the  nature  of  the  war 
has  brought  it  to  the  fore.  What  is  the  war 
In  Vietnam  doing  to  our  national  character 
and  what  will  a  total  military  victory  do  to 
the  Vietnamese  and  to  us? 

Well-meaning  Christian  ministers  and 
priests  pray  for  the  troops  in  Vietnam.  Some 
even  pray  for  a  U.S.  victory.  At  the  same  time 
our  newspapers  inform  iis  of  the  revulsion 
experienced  by  GIs  ordered  to  burn  villages 
and  shoot  chickens,  ducks,  water  buffalo  and 
the  family  dog.  Other  stories  leak  out  telling 
us  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the  deaths  In 
Vietnam  occur  not  on  the  battlefield  but  in 
bar-room  brawls  and  various  kinds  of  "acci- 
dents. "  The  headlines  scream  that  our  trcxjps 
are  "losing  the  battle  against  B-girls  and 
prostitution."  Pictures  on  the  front  page  show 
us  that  under  the  pressures  of  war  even  the 
civilized  American  GI  reverts  to  the  law  of 
the  jungle  and  engnges  in  shocking  brutality." 
(This  in  no  way  denies  the  equally  barbarous 
tactics  of  the  other  side  )  Here  we  must  ask 
the  question  of  how  all  of  this  is  affecting  the 
American  character?  Can  minds  harrowed  by 
brutality  and  accustomed  to  violence  as  a 
way  of  life  ever  really  be  normal  again? 

Nell  Sheehan  of  the  New  York  Times  could 
hardly  be  classified  as  a  PeaceiUk.  Vietnik  or 
leftist.  Yet,  after  being  in  Vietnam  for  a 
long   period   in    1966,   he  returned   to  write: 

"I  simply  cannot  help  worrying  that,  in  the 
procoss  of  waging  this  war,  we  are  corrupting 
ourselves,  I  wonder  when  I  look  at  the 
bombed-out  pe.isant  hamlets,  the  orphans 
begging  and  stealing  in  the  streets  of  Saigon, 
and  the  women  and  children  with  napalm 
burns  lying  on  the  hospital  cots,  whether 
the  United  States  or  any  nation  has  the  right 
to  inflict  this  suffering  and  degradation  on 
other  people  for  its  own  ends,"  "> 

Numbers  of  other  concerned  Americans 
huve  r.iised  similar  questions  about  our  war 


'■  Manhattan  Mercury.  March  8,  1967,  p.  20. 
Ibid..  March  26.  1967.  p.  25,  Ibid.,  April  9.  1967. 
p  8  and  The  Kansas  City  Times,  Feb.  20. 
1967,  p.  1. 

' '  "Not  a  Dove,  But  No  Longer  a  Hawk," 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Oct.  9,  1966. 
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m    Vietnam     And    manv.    like    conservative 
Peter  L.  Berger,  conclude  that; 

"No  expert  lcnowled«e  is  required  to  under- 
stand what  this  means  In  human  terms  We 
are  devastating  large  stretches  of  the  country 
and  we  are  slaughtering  large  numbers  or  its 
people  The  devastation  and  the  slaughter  ot 
nec^lty  allow  but  minimal  discrimination 
It  BO  happens  that  the  areas  of  'suspected 
Vletcong  concentrations'  are  also  populated 
by  children  The  intrinsic  logic  ot  this  war 
baa  led  to  the  dropping  of  napalm  on  chil- 
dren. Precisely  at  this  point  political  argu- 
mentation becomes  not  only  irrelevant  but 
indecent.  .  .  Morally  speaking,  however.  It 
Is  safe  to  assume  that  no  consequence  could 
be  worse  than  what  is  taking  place  right 
now."  " 

It  Is  Uttle  wonder  that  in  his  recent  CBS- 
TV'  report  on  Vietnam.  Morley  Safer  called 
the  war  in  Vietnam  '  .  .  a  brutal  absurdity 
.  .  .  a  black  comedy  "  ^ 

Purtherm  re  we  r!.:-;t  raise  the  question 
of  whether  r  :  .•  ::.e  Vietnam  experience 
is  prep.^rlng  the  Up.i--fd  States  for  mlllt<u-lsm 
as  a  wav  of  life?  OnJy  since  WWII  have  we 
had  a  huge  military  establUhment  In  Amer- 
ica. Militarism  and  a  large  professionally- 
run  mliltarv  establishment  have  always  been 
Incompatible  with  American  democracy  Our 
Presidents  fr^m  Washington  to  Elsenhower 
hAve  cried  ;>ut  .-igalnst  allowing  military  men 
too  large  a  place  In  national  ILfe."  Yet.  Viet- 
nam Is  tailor-made  for  enhancing  the  mili- 
tary way  of  life  and  saddling  the  US  with  a 
progreBslvelv  larger  military  eetabllihment. 
What  wUl  happen  to  our  way  of  life  if  un- 
questioning obedience  to  orders  and  the 
military  mentality  continues  to  be  Instilled 
la  each  oncoming  generation  of  American 
youth'' 

In  addition,  the  agony  of  the  intervention 
in  Vietnam  may  be  helping  prepare  the  way 
for  fascism  In  the  US.  Amidst  the  heat  and 
passion  of  'Aar.  dissenters  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly unpopular  In  our  country  and 
legislation  recently  hai  been  introduced  by 
southern  congressmen  to  make  open  disagree- 
ment wUh  the  official  goveriunent  policy  in 
Vietnam  an  act  of  treason.  One  of  the  great 
trsLgedles  of  the  Vietnam  experience  is  that 
in  waging  a  war  abroad  In  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy we  are  seriously  weakening  that 
Institution   at   home 

Finally,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  will 
victory  m  Vietnam  mean''  Most  observers 
a^i«e  that  we  probably  eventually  can  win  a 
military  vlctorv  there,  after  all.  we  are  at  the 
present  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 
However,  most  observers  also  agree  that  we 
will  win  thl?  military  victory  only  at  the  cost 
of  destrovlng  the  whole  country  and  Its  peo- 
ple. And  as  one  Vietnamese  leader  points  out: 
"In  the  process  of  winning  such  a  victory  it 
[the  US  1  w  aid  lose  any  vestige  of  popular 
support"  * 

And  what  will  this  victory  mean  In  terms 
of  America's  spiritual  life''  Will  It  poison  our 
collective  soul''  Dr  Eugene  Cirson  Blake, 
general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  recently  has  suggested  that  we 
seem  '  .  .  to  be  stumbling  toward  final  dis- 
aster" and  the  obliteration  of  Vietnam.  And 
he  very  polgn^oitly  asks:  "But  when  the 
swamps  of  the  Mekong  Delta  are  fllled  up 
with  dead  Vietnamese  and  when  the  flower 
of  our  youth  has  died  with  them,  what  vic- 
tory will  have  been  won^"  ' 

Finally,  at  suke  In  Vietnam  Is  the  quesUon 
of  World  War  III.  Here  I  would  raise  the 
Issue  of  whether  or  not  we  have  the  right  to 
bring  the  entire  world  to  the  brink  ot  World 


War  III.  no  matter  how  convinced  we  are  of 
the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and  the  hon- 
orableness  of  our  Intentions? 

The  hard  yet  true  facte  are  that  In  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  ice  are  the  ag- 
gressors m  Vietnam  .Vs  the  distinguished 
American  news  correspondent  David  Schoen- 
brun  has  recently  pointed  out 

•We  charge  China  with  being  aggressive 
and  expansionist  but  most  of  the  world  be- 
lieves that  ire  are  the  expansionist  power 
American  soldiers,  businessmen,  and  tech- 
nicians are  seen  almost  everywhere  In  the 
world  Hardly  a  single  Chinese  soldier  Is  seen 
outside  China,  and  few  Chinese  diplomats  or 
technicians  are  seen  anywhere.  We  believe  we 
are  not  expansionist  because  we  clearly  do 
not  covet  territory,  but  we  fall  to  see  that 
others  regard  the  extension  of  influence  on  a 
global  scale  as  a  new  form  of  expansionism 
They  do  not  believe  that  we  are  in  Vietnam 
only  to  prevent  a  South  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist Tlrtorv  over  a  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary clique.  They  have  long  believed— and 
feei  their  suspicions  confirmed  by  President 
Johnson's  Asian  tour— that  the  United  States. 
a  Pacific  power,  now  has  a  new  obJecUve'  to 
extend  Its  power  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
continent  of  Asia"  '♦ 

Pastor  Martin  Nlemoeller.  distinguished 
German  Lutheran  clerpvman  and  a  leader  of 
the  resistance  against  Hitler  In  Nazi  Germany 
during  World  War  II.  recently  returned  from 
an  extensive  world  tour  to  report  that  he 
found  the  United  States  was  "the  most  hated 
nation  In  the  world,"  And  this,  he  said,  was 
mostly  the  result  of  our  military  presence 
in  Vietnam  He  stated  that  the  world  was 
holding  Its  breath  for  fear  that  we  would 
touch  off  World  War  ni  In  Southeast  Asia.'" 
I  found  the  same  kind  of  attitude  In  my 
own  travels  In  Europe.  During  the  summer 
of  1965  I  questioned  well  over  300  different 
people  in  most  of  the  countries  of  western 
and  central  Europe  about  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  war  In  Vietnam  These  were  nearly 
all  ordinary  citizens  but  did  Include  at  least 
two  British  MPs  Without  exception,  thev  all 
expressed  disapproval  of  our  intervention  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  most  feared  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  leading  us  all  slowly  but 
surely  Into  World  War  HI 

Will  bombing  and  more  bombing  bring  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  conference  table? 
Or  win  It  merely  stiffen  their  will  to  reels* 
and  make  negotiations  more  Improbable" 
Would  you  come  humbly  to  the  peace  table 
accepting  the  Manila  Conference  brand  of 
"aggressor"  If  you  were  North  Vietnamese''  " 
Would  you  surrender  under  the  s;xme  pres- 
sures to  which  we  are  now  subjecting  the 
people  of  the  North? 

And  more  important,  are  we  willing  to 
accept  the  legacy  of  hate  abroad  which  our 
continued  presence  In  Vietnam  has  helped 
Immeasurably  to  generate  and  perpetu.-nte'' 
.Are  we  orepared  to  pass  this  legacy  on  to  our 
chlldreri  recognizing  that.  If  the  present  trend 
of  events  continues,  they  probably  will  have 
to  face  a  hostile  world  In  which  they  vAU  be 
outnumbered  20  to  n 

Last  but  hardly  least,  are  you  personally 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  III''  Let's  at  least 
be  honest  enough  to  agonize  with  this  last 
question  before  we  Impulsively  shout  "my 
country,  right  or  wrong'"  and  unthinkingly 
back  further  escalation  of  the  war 


•■'  Peter  L.  Berger.  "A  Conservative  Reflec- 
tion About  Vietnam."  Christianity  ond  Cnsts. 
March  6.  1967.  pp.  34-35 

"  "Morley  Safer's  Vietnam  Diary."  CBS- TV. 
April  4.  1967 

^  See  the  Farewell  .Addresses  of  both  Wash- 
ington and  Elsenhower 

"Thlch  Nhat  Hanh    p    103 

"  Time  Vagazme.  May  5.  1967.  p    19 


COMMEND.\TION  OF  SENATORS  ON 
P.^SS.^GE  OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
.■\CT  OF  '967 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  while 
I  was  attending  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  at  Ottawa  last  Thursday,  the 


Senate  concluded  its  con.-^ideration  of 
S.  1432.  which  extends  for  4  more  years 
the  draft  authority  to  ireet  our  present 
manpower  needs.  T'.'.-^  measure  passed 
o\ei-v^helminuly. 

In  the  Senate  the  issue  of  conscription 
Kenerated  a  lively  and  significant  di.scus- 
sion— as  it  has  throughout  the  land. 
Modifications  have  been  suggested  from 
many  quarters:  the  most  notable  per- 
haps, bein,:^  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion headed  by  former  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Burke  Marshall.  The  com- 
mittee reviewed  all  of  the  proposals, 
liearing  every  quarter  seeking  to  be 
heard 

In  presenting  the  measure  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell! 
concluded  that  however  desirable  was  the 
thought  of  ending  the  draft,  the  realities 
of  the  world  today  dictated  otherwise. 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  the  outstand- 
ing manner  in  which  he  handled  this 
measure.  Its  thorough  review  by  the  com- 
mittee was  coupled  with  an  articulate 
and  forthright  presentation  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  which  typifies  the  con- 
sideration given  all  matters  handled  by 
Senator  Russell.  The  Senate,  indeed  the 
Nation,  is  again  Indebted  to  him  for  per- 
forming another  service  in  a  manner  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  But  that  has 
been  his  tradition.  We  are  grateful. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Maine  IMrs. 
Smith  I.  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  her  similarly  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  passage  of  this  measure 
last  Thursday.  As  always,  her  strong  and 
able  efforts  were  of  immense  assistance. 
She  certainly  shares  the  credit  for  lead- 
ing the  committee's  thorough  review  of 
our  selective  service  program. 

We  are  srateful  also  to  those  who 
joined  in  the  discus.slon  of  the  Issue. 
Their  participation  assured  a  highly 
provocative  exchange.  In  reading  the 
Record.  T  noted  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachu.setts  FMr.  Kennedy!  ex- 
pressed his  deep  and  abiding  Interest  in 
this  l.ssue.  His  views  are  always  welcome 
and  very  much  appreciated.  Also  the 
Senator  "from  Kentucky  FMr.  Cooper!  is 
to  be  thanked  for  voicing  .so  articulately 
his  thoughtful  Ideas  on  the  matter.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Hot  land!. 

We  are  similarly  grateful  for  the  .splen- 
did cooperation  of  tho.se  Senators  who 
offered  modifications  by  way  of  amend- 
ments While  strongly  advocating  these 
propo.sals.  they  in  no  way  Impeded  the 
efficient  disposition  of  the  mea.sure.  In 
this  respect  our  warmest  thanks  go  to 
both  Senators  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse 
and  Mr  Hatfield]  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GruenincI  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  r Mr.  Young!  . 

Our  deep  gratitude  goes  to  Senator 
Russell  for  once  again  assuring  effec- 
tive and  highly  efficient  action  on  a  most 
important  proposal. 


■■•  Schoenbrun   p   6 

■'  The   Kanjaa   City    Times,   Feb.   20.    1967, 
p.  10. 

'•"Schoenbrun.  p.  3. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  iS   1031)  to  amend  the  Peace 

Corps  Act  <75  Stat.  612>.  as  amended. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT   Mr.  President.  It  Is 


not  often  that  it  is  an  unmixed  pleasure 
to  present  a  bill  to  the  Senate.  More  fre- 
quently the  manager  of  a  bill  has  reser- 
vations about  one  aspect  or  another  or 
wishes  it  could  be  better  or  different. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  present  bill — 
S.  1031 — authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1968,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  present  it. 

Not  only  is  the  bill  a  mere  seven  lines 
lont: — which  is  unprecedented  in  my  ex- 
perience for  a  bill  of  this  consequence — 
but  It  also  contains  a  reduced  request  for 
funds.  Since  submission  of  its  original 
request  for  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$124,400,000  in  February  of  this  year,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  found  it  possible  to 
reduce  its  requirement  for  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  to  $118,700.000 — the 
amount  recommended  in  the  committee 
amendment. 

I  .say  that  not  because  I  think  the 
Peace  Corps  should  be  reduced.  The  re- 
duction was  made  by  the  Peace  Corps 
Itself  in  its  suggestion. 

I  wish  to  say  only  a  few  words  about 
the  Peace  Corps  itself.  It  has  continued 
to  grow  and  reflect  credit  on  the  United 
States.  It  has  continued  to  help  move  so- 
cieties forward  and  to  instill  in  individ- 
uals the  idea  that  their  lot  need  not  re- 
main the  same — that  there  are  many 
small  ways  of  helping  themselves  to  a 
better  life.  While  the  success  of  the  Peace 
Corps  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
increased  gross  national  product  or  per 
capita  income  of  any  country,  it  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  good  will  generated 
for  the  United  States. 

There  are  small  tangible  successes,  too. 
I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  of  them  from 
the  Peace  Corps'  Presentation  Book: 

In  the  Philippines,  one  district's  public 
school  children — Peace  Corps  students — 
swept  the  Math  Science  prizes  traditionally 
won  by  private  school  contestants.  The  na- 
tion's first  FUlplno-produced  curriculum 
guide  Is  now  in  use.  prepared  with  the  aid 
of  Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 

Another  one: 

A  two-year-old  fishing  cooperative  launched 
with  Volunteer  help  In  British  Honduras  will 
gross  $450,000  this  year,  withcmt  Peace  Corps 
help,  and  the  members'  share  will  at  least 
triple  their  income  of  four  years  ago. 

Here  is  another: 

With  Volunteer  guidance,  a  farmers'  co- 
operative In  Sierra  Leone  grew  from  15  to  185 
members  in  a  single  year.  Introducing  new 
farming  and  marketing  procedures,  and  In- 
creasing Income.  Credit  cooperatives  more 
than  tripled  in  number  and  membership  In 
just  two  years  In  Ecuador. 

I  read  another: 

Volunteers  In  a  Niger  agricultural  school 
managed  to  convince  school  officials  that  field 
work  should  comprise  one-third  of  a  stu- 
dent's grade.  Instead  of  two  per  cent.  And  a 
three-year-old  fish  farming  program  In  Togo 
should  yield  150,000  pounds  of  fish  this  year, 
returning  at  least  a  1.000  per  cent  Income 
gain  to  Its  participants. 

Those.  I  submit,  are  very  striking  ex- 
amples of  some  tangible  successes  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  requested  funds  of  $118,700,000 
are  $8,700,000  above  last  year's  authori- 
zation and  appropriation,  that  Is,  $110 
million.  This  8-perccnt  Increase  In  ap- 
propriations will  permit  a  22-percent  in- 


crease in  volunteers  overseas — a  rise  of 
2,325  volunteers  from  10,345  to  12,670. 
They  will  be  serving  in  57  countries — 
five  more  than  at  present  because  pro- 
grams In  Ceylon,  The  Gambia,  Lesotho, 
Western  Samoa,  and  Upper  Volta  will 
be  initiated  during  this  period. 

The  22-percent  increase  in  volunteers 
which  is  planned  on  the  basis  of  an  8- 
percent  Increase  in  funds  will  be  made 
possible  by  further  reducing  the  aver- 
age cost  per  volunteer,  which  stood  at 
$7,867  in  fiscal  year  1966,  is  estimated 
at  $7,400  In  fiscal  year  1967,  and  is  an- 
ticipated to  be  $7,305  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
Other  savings  are  being  made  by  tight- 
ening the  recruitment,  selection,  and 
training  procedures.  Host  country  con- 
tributions are  on  the  rise  and  help  fur- 
ther reduce  Peace  Corps  costs  overseas. 
The  committee  report  gives  details  on  the 
Peace  Corps  program,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  them  here. 

In  summary,  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
husbanding  its  resources  and  will  do  so 
even  more  next  year.  It  is  the  one  truly 
popular  U.S.  activity  abroad.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Senate  for  its  program 
next  year.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  pass  S.  1031 
with  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  recognized. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  histori- 
cally, Americans  have  tried  to  create 
adequate  income  for  their  retirement 
through  such  forms  of  investment  plan- 
ning as  personal  savings,  private  pen- 
sion plans,  and  annuities.  Congress  rec- 
ognized its  role  in  the  establishment  of 
a  floor  of  protection  for  the  retirement 
period  of  older  Americans  when  it  passed 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  Because 
of  its  involuntary  nature,  social  security 
is  an  essential  part  of  an  indlyidual's 
relationship  with  his  government.  For 
some  whose  vigorous  investment  plan- 
ning or  frugal  savings  programs  paid  off, 
social  security  benefits  supplement  re- 
tirement income;  for  others,  however, 
these  benefits  become  the  sole  means  of 
support  in  old  age.  For  the  former,  social 
security  Is  cast  in  the  light  of  a  return 
on  investment;  for  the  latter,  it  is  looked 
to  as  a  kind  of  essential  welfare  insur- 
ance and  existence. 

I  believe  this  government  has  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  analyze  the 
social  security  law  to  be  certain  Its  bene- 
fits are  adequate  for  the  job  it  was  pro- 
posed to  accomplish:  Involimtary  old  age 
insurance.  The  continuation  of  the  social 
security  system  is  like  that  of  any  other 


pension  system  in  its  dependence  upon 
the  willingness  of  those  whose  taxes  sup- 
port the  program  to  continue  to  share 
the  fruits  of  their  labor.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  are  witnessing  the  spectacle 
of  a  purposeful,  planned  inflationary 
economy  whose  shadow  casts  real  doubt 
upon  the  ability  of  ever  attaining  an 
adequate  retirement  income.  Thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  find  that  a  young  man 
who  takes  his  place  in  the  work  force 
today  at  age  21  stands  to  get  back  $12,- 
000  less  than  he  has  invested  in  social 
security  after  he  retires.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  we  note  that  from  January 
1965  to  the  pre.sent  date  social  security 
recipients  have  lost  at  least  $1.5  billion 
in  purchasing  power  to  the  ravenous 
hunger  of  inflation.  That  young  man 
may  well  question  the  fact  that  he  is 
forced  to  continue  sharing  the  fruits  of 
his  labors  when  he  realizes  that  if  the 
payment  from  himself  and  his  employer 
were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  trust 
fund  during  the  same  working  period,  he 
would  be  able  to  draw  $160  per  month 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  interest 
alone — and  never  have  to  touch  the 
principal  of  his  investment. 

We  are  in  this  position  with  regard 
to  this  young  man's  financial  future  hi 
the  social  security  system  because  of  the 
willingness  of  too  many  in  government 
to  increase  the  benefits  of  the  system 
without  insisting  on  the  means  of  financ- 
ing the  program.  One  simply  cannot 
suggest  these  benefits  in  a  complete  fi- 
nancial vacuum  with  utter  disregard  for 
the  consequences ;  to  do  so  deprives  every 
young  man  of  his  rightful  expectancy 
from  social  security.  It  is  time  that  we  be 
honest  with  that  young  man.  We  are  in 
this  position  regarding  our  older  Amer- 
icans because  of  the  unwillingness  of  this 
administration  to  stem  the  tide  of  in- 
flation. Older  Americans  living  on  fixed 
incomes  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  de- 
teriorating purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar. This  administration's  insistence 
upon  flagrant  deficit  spending  only 
stimulates  more  inflation  which  in  turn 
cuts  down  the  purchasing  power  of  pen- 
sioners and  social  security  recipients.  It 
is  high  time  this  administration  began 
to  search  for  honest  solutions  to  this 
problem.  We  are  on  a  chaotic  carrousel 
which  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
system  itself  if  we  do  not  get  some 
proper  action  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  since  inflation  is  the 
hidden  tax  on  both  the  young  man  still 
working  and  the  elderly  retiree  It  is 
essential  that  our  social  security  system 
provide  constant  protection  against  in- 
flation. Automatic  cost-of-living  In- 
creases are  an  Integral  part  of  the  pro- 
tection which  must  be  afforded.  Tlie  need 
for  an  automatic  cost-of-living  provision 
is  so  acute  in  fact  that  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed when  the  administration 
failed  to  include  it  in  either  this  year's 
proposal  or  that  of  last  year.  An  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increase  would  have 
a  twofold  effect.  First,  It  would  assure 
the  young  man  whose  taxes  support  the 
system  that  his  equity  would  never  be 
destroyed  by  inflation.  Second,  It  would 
insure  the  older  person  that  his  benefits 
will  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  continued 
effects  of  inflation  which  have  already 
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robbed  him  of  so  much  of  his  purchas- 
ing power 

Second  only  to  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding relief  from  this  economic  squeeze 
play  caused  by  Inflation  Is  the  need  to 
assist  those,  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  have  not  been  able  to  provide 
an  adequate  Income  for  their  old  age  I 
believe  that  the  plight  of  these  people  re- 
quires Immediate  congressional  atten- 
tion. This  government  has  the  capacity 
and  the  resources  to  assure  every  Amer- 
ican, regardless  of  age.  an  opportunity  to 
dignity.  What  he  does  with  that  oppor- 
tunity Is  his  own  business:  that  we  pro- 
vide it  Is  ours 

To  assist  those  older  citizens  who  look 
to  social  security  for  their  financial  sup- 
port. I  am  proposing  the  following 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act: 

First.  The  establishment  of  an  au- 
tomatic cost-of-living  increase  in  .social 
security  benefits  beginning  January  1, 
1969. 

Second  .An  increa.se  in  the  earnings 
limitation  an  OASDI  beneficiary  may 
earn  without  penalty  to  $2  220  per  year 

Third.  The  creation  of  a  new  provi- 
sion in  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
will  allow  an  lncrea.se  in  benefits  for  each 
year  in  which  a  man  works  after  the  age 
of  65. 

Fourth  An  increase  In  the  minimum 
old  age.  survivors  benefit  to  $50  per 
month. 

nfth  An  Increase  in  the  aged  widows 
and  widowers  monthly  Insurance  benefit 
to  90  percent  of  the  primary  benefit 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  introduce  these 
amendments  with  profound  regard  that 
the  needs  of  our  older  citizens  must  be 
balanced  by  what  constitutes  equity  for 
all.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  the  best 
amendments  which  can  be  offered  with- 
out resorting  to  an  increase  in  taxes 
These  addition.s  to  the  law  can  be  enacted 
and  financed  within  the  present  actu- 
arial surplus  In  the  social  security  trust 
account  The  basis  for  this  statement  is 
a  report  published  on  October  11.  1966. 
by  Mr  Robert  J  Myers.  Chief  Actuary 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
who  furnished  new  long-range  cost  esti- 
mates for  old  age,  .survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  These  new  estlmate.s 
showed  the  total  old  age.  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  accounts  when 
taken  together,  had  a  positive  actuarial 
balance  of  0  74  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
on  a  long-range,  level-cost  basis  Mr 
Myers  reported  that  the  old  age  sur- 
vivors Insurance  trust  account  actually 
had  a  positive  actuarial  balance  of  0  89 
percent,  while  the  disability  insurance 
trust  account  had  a  negative  actuarial 
balance  of  0  1.5  percer"- 

One  might  bt-  tempted  to  consider  only 
the  0  89-per'-ent  figure  in  the  old-age. 
survivors  iii.-.urance  trust  accounts  in 
trying  t)  dfU'  mine  new  ways  of  bene- 
fiting individuals  covered  under  this  ac- 
count I  prefer  u>  remain  on  tne  cautious 
side  of  this  question  of  actuarial  esti- 
mates, however  I  liave  questioned  for 
many  years  the  actuarial  balance  of  the 
social  .security  accounts,  particularly  the 
diiability  msuriince  account  whose  costs 
have  always  defied  prediction,  as  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  present  negative  balance  in 
that  account 


My  proposed  amendments  can  be  en- 
acted for  0  72  percent,  well  within  the 
0  74  percent  positive  actuarial  t)alance  of 
these  two  accounts.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  play  a  "numbers  game"  with  these 
accounts  I  want  to  help  those  people 
who  properly  look  to  us  for  some  kind  of 
relief:  but  I  refuse  to  Initiate  programs 
we  simply  cannot  finance.  I  must  can- 
didly observe  that  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omi' — straining  under  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  increased  bureaucracy 
emanating  from  thus  administrations  ill- 
advised  domestic  programs — will  not 
withstand  a  substantial  increase  in  taxes 
for  social  .security  programs 

Mr.  President,  the  last  time  there  was 
an  upgrading  of  social  security  benefits 
was  in  1965  when  there  was  a  7-pcrcent 
increase  As  with  so  many  oth^r  consres- 
sional  actions  in  this  field,  however,  by 
the  time  the  increases  were  enacted  there 
had  already  been  irrecoverable  losses  to 
the  beneficiaries  due  to  the  Increased 
costs  of  living  Moreover,  from  January 
1965  to  February  of  this  year  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  Increased  6.3  percent, 
costing  social  security  recipients  an  esti- 
mated $15  billion  or  more  In  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power  Accordingly,  our  older 
citizens  are  now  faced  with  the  same 
situation  which  confronted  them  in  1965. 
and  immediate  efforts  must  be  initiated 
to  help  combat  the  rise  In  this  cost  of 
living. 

To  achieve  a  truly  sound  and  equitable 
social  security  system,  my  first  amend- 
ment would  provide  an  automatic  cost- 
of-living  Increase  in  benefits  beginning 
m  1969  The  year  1967  will  be  considered 
the  base  year  for  purposes  of  computing 
the  amount  by  which  living  costs  have 
risen  Under  my  proposal,  early  In  1969, 
and  in  each  year  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  determine  the  increase  in  the  c^st 
of  living  since  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  of  1967  For  each  full  3-percent  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  social  security  bene- 
fits will  be  Increased  by  a  corresix)nd- 
Ing  3  percent  in  April  of  1969  There- 
after, benefits  will  be  increased  by  incre- 
ments of  3  percent  for  each  full  3-per- 
cent rise  m  the  cost  of  living  in  each 
succeeding  year  after  1969  The  increase 
In  benefits  would  be  payable  for  months 
after  March  in  each  year  I  .should  point 
out  here.  Mr  President,  that  no  increase 
will  occur  unless  there  is  a  full  3-percent 
increase  Thus  a  full  3-percent  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living  will  result  in  a  3-perceiU 
nse  in  benefits,  while  a  5-percent  In- 
crease in  living  costs  would  only  result 
in  a  3-percent  increase  in  benefits  Of 
course,  if  a  6-percent  increase  were 
noted,  there  would  be  a  full  6-percent  in- 
crease in  the  benefits  to  l)e  paid 

Under  this  proposal,  no  increase  in 
social  security  tax  rates  would  be  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  automatic  increase 
because  accordng  to  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration actuaries,  inflation  pushes 
up  wages  and  salaries  subject  to  the  tax 

Mr.  President,  another  improvement 
whicii  can  be  effected  within  the  0  74 
percent  framework  concerns  the  present 
earnings  limitation  At  present,  earnings 
in  excess  of  $1,500  per  year  by  any 
OASDI  beneficiary  results  in  a  reduction 
of  benefits.  This  means,  of  course,  that  a 
man  may  only  earn  $125  a  month  with- 
out incurring  reduced  benefits.  My  sec- 


ond amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  would  mcrease  this  earnings  Umita- 
tion  to  a  more  realistic  figure  of  $2,220 
per  year  which  would  mean  that  a  man 
would  be  allowed  to  earn  $60  more  per 
month  without  being  faced  with  reduced 
benefits.  Of  course,  not  all  older  Ameri- 
cans want  employment.  Some  want  a  re- 
tirement enriched  by  service  without 
remuneration  Other  older  Americans, 
however,  are  struggling  to  hve  on  fixed 
incomes.  I  believe  that  a  realistic  increase 
in  the  amount  a  man  may  earn  without 
being  faced  with  a  reduction  of  benefits 
will  be  a  real  encouragement  for  those 
citizens  who  need  to  find  other  employ- 
ment to  supplement  their  fixed  incomes. 
This.  I  believe,  can  be  accomplished  with 
the  enactment  of  my  proposed  am.end- 
ment  I  know  that  many  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  who  now  feel  hamstrung  by  pres- 
ent restrictions  on  their  earnings  from 
employment  will  find  in  this  amendment 
a  real  encouragement  to  seek  out  new- 
sources  of  income  without  being  faced 
with  undue  penalties. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  inequities  of 
the  present  law  involves  the  man  who  de- 
lays his  retirement  and  continues  work- 
ing past  the  age  of  65  Such  a  man  now 
has  to  continue  contributing  part  of  his 
wages  to  Social  Security  despite  the  fact 
that  he  would  be  entitled  to  benefits  if 
he  were  to  quit  working  The  average 
number  of  years  for  which  OASDI  pay- 
ment will  be  made  to  a  yroup  of  people 
over  68.  for  example,  is  obviously  less 
than  the  amount  required  for  those  of 
65  The  social  security  account  a  man  has 
e.stablished  thus  receives  a  double  bene- 
fit If  he  elects  to  continue  working  past 
the  age  of  65:  continued  contributions 
and  delayed  distribution  of  benefits. 
There  is  a  much  more  subtle  impact  here, 
however,  and  that  is  the  effect  this  anom- 
aly has  upon  the  initiative  of  those  el- 
derly citizens  who  either  need  additional 
income  or  who  are  eager  to  continue  con- 
tributing their  skills  to  our  economy.  As 
the  law  now  stands  older  Americans  are 
discouraged  from  continuing  their  pro- 
ductive creativity  after  they  have  reached 
the  "magic  age"  of  65. 

Up  to  1950  there  was  a  provision  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  provided 
a  1 -percent  increase  in  benefits  for  every 
year  a  man  worked  after  65  I  have  al- 
ways thought  It  was  a  mistake  that  this 
provision  was  repealed  In  fact.  I  would 
have  voted  to  increase  it  This  is  the  basis 
of  my  third  amendment  to  the  present 
social  security  law  My  amendment  pro- 
poses that  benefits  be  increased  by  4  per- 
cent per  year  or  one-third  of  1  percent 
for  each  month  in  w  hich  a  man  continues 
to  work  after  65.  assuming  he  is  eligible 
for  old-age  insurance  benefits.  Under 
my  amendment,  if  a  man  continued  to 
work  for  1  year  after  the  date  on  which 
.he  was  eligible  to  begin  receiving  bene- 
fits, his  monthly  benefits  would  be  in- 
creased by  4  percent  from  that  month  on 
as  long  ar  he  draws  social  security.  Thus, 
assuming  a  man  were  entitled  to  $100  per 
month  in  benefits  at  the  age  of  65,  he 
could,  by  working  and  deferring  his  re- 
tirement to  age  70.  UR lease  his  benefits 
to  $120  per  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
If  a  man  should  have  to  interrupt  his 
working  for  any  period  and  draw  his 
benefits  he  may  siil!  resume  working  at 
any  time  and  the  amount  his  benefits 
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would  be  increased  would  be  determined 
by  one- third  of  1  percent  for  each  month 
in  which  he  contmues  to  work.  My  pro- 
posal, of  course,  will  not  have  any  effect 
upon  a  man's  right  to  apply  for  medi- 
care protection,  nor  upon  the  present  ef- 
fect of  the  law  which  deletes  all  restric- 
tions after  age  72. 

Under  the  present  law  a  man  may 
receive  any  amount  of  money  from  his 
investments  or  other  nonemployment 
income  Almost  any  banking  institution 
would  allow  that  man  at  least  a  4-percent 
return  on  the  investment  of  his  money. 
My  amendment  would  allow  the  man 
who  has  to  continue  working  to  realize  a 
4-percent  return  on  the  investment  of 
his  time  and  effort. 

There  is  still  a  need  to  repair  the  dam- 
age done  to  older  citizens'  Income  by  in- 
flation. My  fourth  amendment  would  be 
a  step  in  that  direction  by  increasing  the 
minimum  benefit  now  payable  under  the 
social  security  program  to  $50  per  month. 
Thi.s  is  an  increase  of  13.5  percent,  and 
while  it  does  not  completely  alleviate  the 
problem  of  absolute  protection,  it  does. 
I  think,  provide  a  reasonable  floor  of 
protection  below  which  no  older. person 
.sho'jld  have  to  fall.  It  Is  certain  that  no 
matter  what  figure  may  be  advanced  as 
an  appropriate  minimum  there  would  be 
some  who  would  say  it  is  too  high  and 
others  that  it  was  too  low.  I  think  this  is 
a  reasonable  compromise.  It  recognizes 
that  tax  burdens  on  the  young  cannot  be 
pushed  to  excessive  levels.  Additional 
protection,  of  course,  will  be  afforded 
these  people  by  my  propKJsed  amendment 
granting  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. 

I  also  believe  that  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  the  old  age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  benefits  for  widows 
and  widowers.  This  is  the  subject  of  my 
last  amendment.  Under  the  present  law. 
an  aged  widow  is  entitled  to  82.5  percent 
of  the  primarj'  benefit  her  husband  would 
have  been  entitled  to  at  age  65.  I  think 
these  .oeople  .should  be  entitled  to  90 
percent  of  the  benefit  of  their  husband's 
entitlem.ent  had  he  lived  to  age  65.  This 
would  be  an  Increase  of  7.5  percent  over 
the  present  benefits  which  will  help  to 
offset  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  al- 
luded to  before.  In  arriving  at  this  figure 
for  an  increase  in  benefits,  I  am  mindful 
of  the  widow  or  single  person  who  has 
worked  all  of  her  life  to  gain  entitlement 
to  her  full  100-percent  benefit.  I  think  the 
90-percent  figure  is  a  fair  compromise  for 
many  of  tho.se  who  have  not  contributed 
any  amount  to  the  social  security  trust 
account.  It  is  another  Instance  where 
equity  must  be  weighed  against  the  needs 
of  these  citizens,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  is  the  most  equitable  compromise 
which  can  be  established. 

Mr  President,  this  Ciovernment  has 
the  obligation  to  deal  fairly  with  both  the 
individuals  whose  taxes  support  this  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  beneficiaries  of  social 
security  whose  previous  efforts  helped  to 
establish  the  financial  reserves  of  the 
system.  I  believe  we  deal  most  fairly  with 
these  individuals  when  we  assure  them 
a  climate  of  dignity  and  Independence 
in  their  relationship  with  social  security 
without  re.sortlng  to  making  promises  we 
cannot  afford  to  keep,  or  will  not  take 
action  to  keep.  I  also  believe  that  these 
amendments   establish   a   creative   pro- 


gram, the  opportunities  of  which  would 
provide  the  dignity  and  independence 
these  people  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
six  amendments  which  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed and  ask  that  they  be  printed  and 
appropriately  referred.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  six  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  1773.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  In  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection  : 

"COST-OF-LIVINC   INCREASE   IN    BENEFITS 

'•(w)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'price  index'  means  the 
annual  average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items — United 
States  city  average)  published  monthlv  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar   year   1967. 

"(2)  As  soon  after  January  1,  1969,  and 
as  soon  after  January  1,  of  etich  succeeding 
year  as  there  becomes  available  necessary 
data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  per  oentum  of  Increase  (If  any) 
In  the  price  index  for  the  calendar  year  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  the  preceding  December 
over  the  price  Index  for  the  base  period.  For 
each  full  3  per  centum  of  increase  occurring 
In  the  price  index  for  the  latest  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  Is 
made  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  over 
the  price  Index  for  the  base  period,  there 
shall  be  made,  in  accordance  with  the  suc- 
ceeding provisions  of  this  subsection,  an  in- 
crease of  3  per  centum  in  the  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  payable  under  this  title. 

"(3)  Increajses  In  such  Insurance  benefits 
shall  be  effective  for  benefits  payable  with 
respect  to  months  beginning  on  or  after 
April  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  most  recent 
determination  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  Is 
made 

"(4)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
individual's  monthly  Insurance  benefit  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (relating  to  reductions  of  bene- 
fits when  necessary  to  prevent  certain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  being  exceeded ) ,  amounts 
payable  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  monthly  benefit 
of  such  individual. 

"(5)  Any  Increase  to  be  made  in  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  shall  be  applied  after  all 
other  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  have  been  applied. 
If  the  amount  of  any  increase  payable  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  It  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $0.10." 


S.  1774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  In- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 


Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
paragraphs  (1).  i3).  and  (4)  (Bi  of  subsec- 
tion If )  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$125" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  msertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  ■■$185". 

ibi  Paragraph  il)  lAi  of  subsection  i  h  i  of 
section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$125"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$185". 

Sec.  2.  Tl^e  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of   the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  1775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  increases  in  old- 
age  insurance  benefits  thereunder  on  ac- 
count of  delayed  retirement. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (vi 
thereof  the  following: 

"I.NCREASE  IN  OLD-AGE  INSURANCE  BENEFTT 
AMOrNTS  ON  ACCOfNT  OF  DELAYED  RETIRE- 
MENT 

"(WMl)  If  the  first  month  for  which  an 
old-age  Insurance  benefit  becomes  payable 
to  an  Individual  is  not  earlier  than  the 
month  in  which  such  individual  attains  age 
sixty-five  the  amount  of  the  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit  payable  to  such  individual  shall 
be  increased  by — 

"(A)  one-third  of  1  per  centum  of  such 
amount  multiplied  by — 

"(B)  the  number  (if  any)  of  the  incre- 
ment months  for  such  individual. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
number  of  increment  months  for  any  in- 
dividual shall  be  a  number  equal  to  the 
.-aggregate  of  the  months — 

"lAi  which  have  elapsed  after  the  month 
m  which  such  individual  attained  age  sixty- 
five  and  prior  to  the  month  in  w-hich  the  most 
recent  Increment  determination  is  made  with 
respect  to  such  individual,  or.  if  later,  the 
month  in  which  such  individual  attained 
age  seventy-two.  and 

"(B)   with  respect  to  which— 

"lii  such  individual  was  a  fully  insured 
individual  (as  defined  in  section  214(ai ).  and 

"(ill  such  individual  either  was  not  en- 
titled to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit  or 
suffered  deductions  under  section  203(b) 
or  203 (CI  In  amounts  equal  to  the  amotmt 
of  such  benefit. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'increment  determination'  means  a  de- 
termination made  under  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  to  the  old-age  Insurance  benefit 
amount  of  an  individual. 

'•(3)  For  purposes  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  to  the  amount  of 
the  old-age  insurance  benefit  of  any  in- 
dividual, the  number  of  increment  months 
for  such  individual  shall  be  determined 
when  such  Individual  first  becomes  entitled 
to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit  and  shall 
thereafter  be  redetermined  whenever  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  of  such  indi- 
vidual is  recomputed  pursuant  to  section 
215  (fl. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  be  applied  after 
reduction  under  section  203(a)  and  after 
application  of  section  215(g).  but  before 
application  of  subsection  (q).  If  the  amount 
of  any  old-age  insurance  benefit,  as  In- 
creased under  this  subsection.  Is  not  a 
multiple  of  $0.10.  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
next  lower  multiple  of  $0.10." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  202(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
subsection    (w)"    after    "subsection    (q)". 

(CI  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  old- 
age  insuranc*  benefits  payable  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months 
beginning  on  and  after  September  1.  1967. 
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S  1776  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  850  per 
month  '.he  minimum  old-age  insurance 
benefit  payable  under  section  202  thereof 

Be  It  fnacfed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  la)  the 
table  in  s«<:tion  215  ia»  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  the  fig- 
ure* In  columxis  I.  II,  III.  IV.  and  V  down 
through  the  line  which  reads; 
■16  21  16  84  46  77  78  50.00  75.00" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•• $lfi  84   »4«  or   less  •78   »oO  iX) 

»75  0O- 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  shall  apply  only  m  the  c.ise  of  monthly 
insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  beginning  on  and 
after  September  1.  1967.  and  in  the  case  of 
lump-sum  de>ath  payments  under  such  title 
with  respe<;t  to  deaths  occurring  on  or  after 
September  1.  1967. 

S  1777  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Se- 
oul Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  cf 
the  widow  s  and  widower's  Insurance  benefits 
payable  thereunder 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReTtresentatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lai 
secuoa  202ie)  ili  and  (2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  strUclng  out  "82 '2 
percent"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof    90  percent". 

(b»  Section  202if)  (li  And  (3i  of  such 
Act  la  amended  by  strilclng  out  "82 '^  per- 
cent' wherever  It  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "90  percent 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  beginning  on  or 
after  September  1.  1967 

S.  1778.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  to  $50  per  month 
the  minimum  old-age  insurance  benefit,  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  widow's  and  widow- 
er's Insurance  benefits,  to  provide  for  In- 
creases In  old-age  insurance  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  delayed  retirement,  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  sulTerlng  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title,  and  to  provide  for  cost-of-Uvlng 
increases  in  the  benefits  payable  under  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
table  in  section  215(a>  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  IS  .Hjnended  by  striking  out  all  the 
flglires  In  columns  T.  II.  Ill,  IV.  and  V  down 
through  the  line  which  reads. 
••16.21  16  84  46  77  78  50  00  75  0<J" 
and  insert. ng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

" »16  84  »46  or  less  $78  850.00 

»7500", 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  beginning  on  and 
aXter  September  1.  1967,  and  in  the  case  of 
lump-sum  death  payments  under  such  title 
with  respect  to  deaths  occurring  on  or  after 
September  1    1967. 

3«c.  2.  (ai  Section  202(e)  (li  and  (2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '■82' 2  percent"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  90  per- 
cent". 

(b)  Section  202(f)  (1)  and  (3)  of  such  Act 
19  amended  by  strllrtng  out  "82'^  percent" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "90  percent". 

!C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
Instirance  benefit*  under  title  IT  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  months  beginning  on  or 
after  September  1,  19«7 


Sec  3.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Ls  amended  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion (V)  thereof  the  following: 

INCREASE  in  OLB-,*CE  INSLTIANCE  BENEFIT 
AMOUNTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OT  DEX-AYED  RETIRE- 
MENT 

"(w)  il)  If  the  first  month  for  which  an 
old-age  insurance  benefit  becomes  payable  to 
an  individual  Is  not  earlier  than  the  month 
in  which  such  individual  attains  age  65.  the 
amount  of  the  old-age  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
able to  such  Individual  shall  be  Increased 
by- 

"(Ai  'j  of  1  percent  of  such  amount  mul- 
tiplied by 

'  iBi  the  number  df  anyi  of  the  Incre- 
ment months  for  such  Individual. 

"i2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
number  of  increment  months  for  any  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  a  number  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  months — 

'  (A)  which  have  elapsed  after  the  mouth 
in  which  such  individual  attained  age  65  and 
prior  to  the  month  In  which  the  most  recent 
increment  determination  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  Individual,  or.  if  later,  the 
month  In  which  such  individual  attained 
o^e  72.  and 

"  I  B 1   with  respect  to  which — 

"(I  I  such  Individual  was  a  fully  Insured 
individual  1  as  defined  In  section  214ia)), 
and 

"(U)  such  Individual  either  was  not  en- 
titled to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit  or  suf- 
fered deductions  under  section  203 ib)  or 
203(ci  in  amounts  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  benefit 

For  purpKjses  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  Increment  determination'  means  a  de- 
termination made  under  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (It  to  the  old-age  Insurance  benefit 
amount  of  an  Individual 

"(3 1  For  purposes  of  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  1 1 1  to  the  amount  of  the 
old-age  Insurance  benefit  of  any  Individual, 
the  number  of  Increment  months  for  such 
individual  shall  be  determined  when  such 
individual  first  becomes  entitled  to  an  old- 
age  Insurance  benefit  and  shall  thereafter 
be  redetermined  whenever  the  primary  In- 
surance amount  of  such  Individual  Is  recom- 
puted pursuant  to  section  215(f). 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  be  applied  after 
reduction  under  section  203(a)  and  after 
application  of  section  215(g).  but  before  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (q).  If  the  amount 
of  any  old-age  insurance  benefit,  as  Increased 
under  this  subsection,  Ls  not  a  multiple  of 
$0  10,  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the  next  lower 
multiple  of  80  10" 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  202(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
subsection   (wi"  after  "subsection   (qt". 

I  c  I  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  old-age 
insurance  benefits  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Socl.^1  Security  Act  for  month  beginning 
on  and  after  September  1,  1967 

Sec.  4.  la)  Paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (4) 
iBi  of  subsection  (f)  ot  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "8126"  wherever  It  appears  there- 
in and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "8185" 

lb)  Paragraph  (l)iA)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "8125"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■$185". 

(CI  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  5  Section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"COST-OF-LIVING  INCREASE  IN  BENEFITS 

"(w)  (11  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(Ai  the  term  "price  Index'  means  the  an- 
nual average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics;  and 


""(B)  the  term  base  period'  means  :;;e  cal- 
endar year  1967. 

"(2)  As  soon  after  January  1,  1969.  and  as 
soon  after  January  1,  of  each  succeeding  year 
as  there  becomes  available  nec€s,aary  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  SecretiU-y  shall 
determine  the  perceatum  of  increase  i  if  any) 
in  the  price  index  for  the  calendar  year  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  the  preceding  December 
over  the  price  Index  for  the  base  period. 
For  each  full  3  per  centum  of  Increase  oc- 
curring In  the  price  index  for  the  latest 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  a  de- 
termination Is  m.ide  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph  over  the  price  Index  for  the  base 
period,  there  shall  be  made.  In  accordance 
with  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, an  Increase  of  3  per  centum  m  the 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  under 
this  title. 

""(3)  Increases  In  such  Insurance  benefits 
shall  be  effective  for  benefits  payable  with 
respect  to  months  beginning  on  or  after  .\prll 
1  of  the  year  in  which  the  most  recei.t  de- 
termination pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  Is 
made. 

""(41  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
Individual's  monthly  Insurance  benefit  for 
purpoeee  of  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (relating  to  reductions  of  bene- 
fits when  necessary  to  prevent  certain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  being  exceeded),  amounts 
payable  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit of  such  individual. 

"(5)  Any  increase  to  be  made  In  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  individual  shall  be  applied  after  alt 
other  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  have  been  applied. 
If  the  amount  of  any  Increase  payable  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  Is 
not  a  multiple  of  $0  10.  It  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  next  lower  multiple  of  $0  10." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
fMr  Cooper]  who  was  present  in  the 
Chamber  to  yield  me  this  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  was  ver>'  glad  to  hear  his 
constructive  suggestions.  It  gives  me 
some  consolation  because  I  have  reached 
that  mAgic  ape. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  on  North  Vietnam.  My  purpose  is 
to  ask  our  Government  to  consider 
thoroughly  whether  the  expanding  use  of 
our  vast  power  in  North  Vietnam  will 
not  lead  us  to  a  point  where  the  last  pos- 
sibility for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
war  win  be  foreclosed. 

That  point  could  be  reached  when  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
plied through  ever  lncrea.slng  bombing, 
compels  North  Vietnam  to  ask  Commu- 
nist China  to  come  to  its  aid. 

If  such  a  call  is  made.  It  Is  dlflacult  to 
believe  that  Communist  China,  claiming 
leadership  as  the  militant  vangtiard  of 


the  Communist  world,  would  stand  by 
while  a  Communist  state  on  Its  border 
goes  down  to  crushing  defeat. 

■We  cannot  assume  that  the  turmoil 
and  struggle  in  Communist  China  will 
prevent  it  from  intervening:  It  is  more 
likely  that  it  would  subordinate  Its  dif- 
ferences to  meet  its  declared  enemy,  the 
United  States.  Seventeen  years  ago  China 
belied  our  similar  assumption  and  went 
to  the  aid  of  a  neighboring  Communist 
state.  North  Korea.  History  and  com- 
monsense  compel  us  to  recognize  that 
such  an  intervention  can  take  place 
again. 

The  situation  at  this  time  has  some 
.similarities  with  the  confrontation  of  the 
USSR,  and  the  United  States  over 
Cuba,  In  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  United 
States  rightfully  saw  the  U.S.S.R.  as  an 
intruder  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
threatening  our  security  and  made  it 
clear  that  it  would  prevent  any  Soviet 
intervention.  It  may  well  be  that  Com- 
munist China  considers  the  roles  of  the 
major  actors  today  reversed — that  the 
United  States  is  threatening  its  security 
and  interests. 

This  is  the  confrontation — between  the 
United  States  and  Commvmist  China — 
which  I  fear  would  foreclose  the  last 
possibility  for  a  peacful  settlement  of 
the  war.  The  United  States  would  not 
back  down,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  likely 
that  Comununist  China,  having  made  its 
decision  to  enter  the  war,  would  do  so. 

Such  a  confrontation  opens  another 
possibility  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. It  is  the  increased  support  of 
North  Vietnam  and  even  of  Communist 
China  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  hardened 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  being 
manifest  today,  and  its  support  could 
grow  through  increased  delivery  of  arms, 
by  "volunteers"  to  man  Its  sophisticated 
weapons,  by  provocation  and  harass- 
ments — all  of  which  would  increase 
dangerous  tensions,  and  place  new 
burdens  on  our  thinned-out  defenses. 

Overshadowing  all  is — and  always  Is — 
the  dread  possibility  that  the  matching 
of  power  by  power  will  lead  relentlessly 
to  a  third  world  war. 

It  is  to  prevent  such  a  confrontation 
which  would  forclose  the  chance  for  ne- 
gotiation.s — it  is  to  lead  again  in  the 
search  for  negotiation,  that  I  ask  our 
Gtovernment.  acting  in  the  full  confidence 
that  arises  from  its  strength,  to  confine 
and  restrain  its  bombing — if  bomb  It 
must — to  Infiltration  routes  near  the  de- 
militarized zone  where  men  and  supplies 
enter  South  Vietnam  over  the  17th  par- 
allel, or  through  Laos. 

This  is  substantially  the  proposal  I 
made  on  March  1,  1966,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  of  1966.  My  proposal  then  was  made 
in  the  course  of  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore  ] , 
I  said: 

The  debate  has  Indicated  our  concern  with 
policy,  and  I  believe  It  grows  out  of  the  fear 
that  the  war  Is  going  to  be  moved  up,  step 
by  step,  until  finally  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  a  major  war  with  China,  unlimited  In 
wea  and  unlimited  In  weapons  and  forces. 
...  I  would  agree  that  If  North  Vietnam  and 
China  intervened  and  Intervened  and  Inter- 
vened, there  might  be  no  limit.  But  I  wish 
to  say  today  I  think  there  Is  a  limit  which 


Is  within  the  control  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  President — one  which  is  within  our 
control  for  trial.  ...  I  think  that  the  ad- 
ministration must  decide  whether  or  not  It 
can  maintain  a  situation  where  negotiations 
are  possible.  .  .  .  Then  the  question  is,  "How 
can  we  maintain  such  a  situation  where  ne- 
gotiations may  be  possible?"  .  .  .  The  war 
could  be  limited  to  Its  narrowest  scope,  to 
South  Vietnam.  The  limitation  would  avoid 
escalation  In  forces  and  weapons,  and  help 
avoid  possible  Intervention  of  China.  ...  I 
think  this  Is  a  power  which  is  In  the  hands 
of  the  administration. 

If  we  take  the  initiative,  which  I  sug- 
gest today,  and  confine  bombing  to  in- 
filtration routes  entering  South  Vietnam, 
it  would  be  a  proof  that  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
North  Vietnam  position — a  position  af- 
firmed by  respected  observers — that  the 
cessation  of  bombing  would  lead  to  nego- 
tiations. Should  this  first  initiative  of  re- 
straining bombing  be  met  by  an  affirma- 
tive response  on  the  part  of  North  Viet- 
nam, then  a  second  step  could  be  taken: 
The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  its 
totality  could  be  suspended.  I  believe  the 
North  Vietnamese  consider  the  bombing 
of  its  own  territory  as  nonnegotiable. 

Should  these  initiatives  I  advocate  be 
met  by  a  true  response  of  Hanoi,  then 
the  "unconditional  negotiations"  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  April  1965  would 
have  a  chance  of  acceptance  and  suc- 
cess. Old  solutions — a  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Geneva  Conference — or  new 
initiatives  in  the  United  Nations,  or  by  a 
community  of  nations,  as  proposed  2 
years  ago  by  Lester  Pearson,  of  Canada, 
could  prove  avenues  toward  an  honor- 
able peace. 

It  wUl  be  i'Aid,  and  correctly  so,  that 
the  course  of  action  I  propose  involves 
risks.  Our  forces,  for  a  time,  may  be  sub- 
jected to  intensified  attacks  near  the  de- 
militarized zone  and  elsewhere  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  we  have  been  told  that 
such  attacks  will  occur — even  though  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  expanded 
in  volume  and  in  targets.  And  if  they 
occur,  it  Is  difiBcult  for  me  to  believe  that 
our  country,  with  its  well-trained  forces 
and  vast  array  of  arms,  would  not  be  able 
to  concentrate  its  power  to  protect  the 
security  of  those  who  fight,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  of  significant  numbers  of 
men  and  materiel  into  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  painfully  clear  that  expanded 
bombing  has  not  accomplished  these 
ends. 

The  danger  inherent  in  seeking  a  new 
initiative  toward  peace  unconditionally — 
and  I  repeat  "unconditionally" — by  a 
limitation  of  the  bombing  In  North  Viet- 
nam is  not  as  great  as  the  danger  of 
China's  intervention  as  a  result  of  the 
war's  expansion.  Nor  would  this  new  at- 
tempt to  achieve  negotiations  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  an  increased  involvement  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  then  the  greater 
peril  of  world  war  m. 

We  have  made  our  point  to  North 
Vietnam,  Communist  China,  the  Viet- 
cong.  and  the  world.  Politically,  the 
United  States  has  shown  a  generous  will- 
ingness to  assist  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  move  toward  self-determina- 
tion. Militarily,  our  awesome  power  and 
the  superb  performance  of  our  fighting 
men  have  made  It  apparent  to  all  that 
North  Vietnam  cannot  attain  a  military 


victory  and  that  the  United  States  will 
not  be  driven  out. 

It  is  because  of  our  great  power,  and 
not  because  we  lack  it,  that  we  can  con- 
fidently restrain  that  power  and  again 
take  the  initiative  toward  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  solution  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  spoken  again  and  again  In  the 
Senate  on  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 
In  1954,  I  opposed  the  proposal  of  some 
that  American  troops  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. In  1962,  I  opposed  sending  troops 
to  Laos.  Since  1962,  noting  our  increas- 
ing involvement  in  Vietnam,  I  have 
urged  year  after  year  that  the  most 
urgent  efforts  be  made  toward  negotia- 
tion and  toward  the  reference  of  the 
Vietnam  issue  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
or  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  1964,  I  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution,  but  pointed  out  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT]  that  the  resolution  would  be 
interpreted  as  approving  in  advance,  ac- 
tion against  North  Vietnam,  even  the 
bombing  of  the  territory  and  the  cities 
of  North  Vietnam,  I  asked  for  immedi- 
ate efforts  toward  a  peaceful  solution. 

I  shall  quote  one  question  I  asked  on 
that  day,  August  6, 1964 : 

TJnder  section  2,  axe  we  now  providing  the 
President,  If  he  determines  It  necessary,  the 
authority  to  attack  cities  and  ports  in  North 
Vietnam,  not  primarily  to  prevent  an  attack 
upon  our  forces,  but  as  he  might  see  fit 
to  prevent  any  further  aggression  agaln&t 
South  Vietnam? 

Again,  I  said : 

Looking  ahead,  If  the  President  decided  It 
■was  necessary  to  use  such  force  as  could  lead 
Into  war,  will  we  give  that  authority  by  thl« 
resolution? 

On  March  25,  1965,  in  a  speech  of 
some  length  In  the  Senate,  I  said  that 
President  Johnson  should  announce  that 
the  United  States  would  enter  into 
"imconditlonal  negotiations"  with  North 
Vietnam,  as  he  did  in  his  Johns  Hopkins 
speech  In  April  of  that  year. 

What  I  said  then  has  connection  "with 
what  I  am  saying  today.  I  quote  a  point 
of  my  speech : 

I  believe  that  our  Government  Is  prescrib- 
ing conditions  as  a  prerequisite  to  negotia- 
tions which  win  not  be  accepted. 

The  Communist  Chinese  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  announced  as  a  condition 
of  negotiation  that  the  United  States  must 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam.  This  Is  a 
condition  which  the  President  rightfully  says 
cannot,  and  will  not  be  accepted.  But  our 
Government  has  ImjKJsed  Its  own  condition — 
that  it  Is  not  prepared  to  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions until  the  Intervention  and  aggression  of 
North  Vietnam  ceases.  This  Is  the  object  of 
our  presence  In  Vietnam,  but  I  think  It 
unlikely  that  the  Communists  will  agree  to 
this  condition  for  negotiations,  as  we  will 
not  agree  to  their  condition  that  the  United 
States  withdraw.  It  Is  a  kind  of  demand  from 
both  sides  for  unconditional  surrender.  I  be- 
lieve it  more  reasonable  to  say  iJiat  we  are 
prepared  to  enter  Into  true  negotiations,  for 
In  the  course  of  negotiation,  the  United 
States  could  marshal  its  arguments  and  In- 
fluence against  the  intervention  of  the  Com- 
munists, and  seek  a  settlement  consistent 
with  our  objectives  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  said  then  is  ap- 
plicable today  because  I  believe  if  there 
is  any  chance  to  move  toward  a  settle- 
ment, the  action  we  take  such  as  the 
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limitation  initiated  of  bombing  I  protxise 
as  a  first  step,  must  be  with  precondition, 
with  all  the  nsks  it  mvolves. 

In  January  and  March  1966.  after 
visits  to  Vietnam  I  'iri^ed  the  continued 
cessation  of  bombing  to  give  time  to 
search  further  for  negotiation. 

I  refer  to  these  .statements,  excerpts 
from  which  I  will  place  in  the  Record  at 
a  later  date,  simply  to  indicate  my  con- 
sUnt  position  throughout  the  years  that 
our  increased  involvement  would  lead 
to  graver  dangers  I  have  also  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  making  every  effort 
to  achieve  negotiations  and  a  peaceful, 
honorable  solution  This  is  my  position 
today. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  Vietnam 
debate  I  have  thou^iht  that  it  would  do 
no  good  to  make  it  a  partisan  issue.  The 
avful  decisions  are  President  John.son's 
decisions  as  they  were  President  Tru- 
man's, President  Qsenhowers.  and 
President  Kennedys  I  have  believed 
that  the  purposes  and  motives  of  our 
country  toward  Vietnam  under  all  four — 
whatever  their  results— have  been  honor- 
able, generous,  and  courageous  I  have 
supported  those  who  fight  for  our 
country    I  support  our  country. 

But  I  make  my  proposal  today,  as  I 
have  in  past  years,  because  Vietnam 
weighs  heavily  on  my  mind  and  on  the 
minds  of  my  fellow  legislators  and 
countrymen.  I  do  so  because  the  conse- 
quences of  failing  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  war  m  Vietnam  are  grim 
indeed. 

We  have  witnessed  over  past  years  the 
failure  of  repeated  efforts  to  bring  about 
negotiations.  It  is  said  that  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  U  S  Government,  the  door 
to  negotiations  has  been  firmly  closed  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  in  Hanoi.  The  recent 
exchange  of  letters  between  President 
Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  gives  some 
validity  to  that  view. 

I  believe  that  this  war  will  eventually 
be  settled  by  negotiation.  In  1954.  there 
seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  negotia- 
tion, yet  the  Geneva  conference  was 
convened  In  1961  and  1962.  when  there 
seemed  to  be  little  possibility  of  negotia- 
tion regarding  Laos,  negotiations  did 
take  place,  and  the  Korean  war  ended 
through  negotiations 

The  United  States  is  a  great  country- 
fortunate,  and  mighty  in  strength  We 
have  been  blessed  by  a  svstem  of  govern- 
ment which  holds  that  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions and  men  can  be  governed  by  reason 
and  justice  Our  strength  and  our  free 
system  give  to  our  country,  more  than 
to  many  others,  a  large  measure  of 
choice  and  influence  toward  war  or 
peace. 

I  believe  it  is  in  our  self-interest — and 
In  recognition  of  our  responsibility  as  a 
great  and  humane  country— to  make 
again  a  new  initiative  toward  peace 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  E>akota  Mr. 
Preeident,  will  the  Senator  yield  ■■ 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  for  a  very  timely  and 
thought-provoking  speech  No  Member 
of  the  Senate  Is  more  familiar  with 
Southeast  Asia  and  its  people  than  the 


Senator  from  Kentucky  who  served  as 
Ambassador  to  India  for  several  years 
He  understands  better  than  many  of 
us  do  what  these  people  are  thinking 
about,  what  motivates  them,  and  what 
could  happen  there. 

I  was  very  much  opposed  to  getting 
into  this  war.  as  was  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  recall  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House  at  the  time  the  decision  was  being 
made  to  send  combat  troops  to  South 
Vietnam.  I  visited  with  the  President  one 
evening  along  with  several  other  Sena- 
tors. President  Johnson  had  asked  us  to 
come  over  to  the  White  House  to  discuss 
the  serious  problems  we  were  then  en- 
countering in  South  Vietnam  and  what 
future  course  we  should  follow.  When 
asked  my  opinion.  I  told  President  John- 
son that  unless  we  could  get  substantial 
assistance  from  our  allies,  we  should  not 
send  combat  troops  over  there  and  should 
not  get  involved  in  a  laiid  war  in  Asia. 

How  we  got  into  the  war  there  is  his- 
tory. There  are  only  two  courses  of  ac- 
tion to  follow,  as  I  see  the  situation:  to 
fight  and  fight  to  win;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  do  everything  we  can  to  find  a 
peaceful  and  honorable  solution. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  made 
a  great  contribution.  I  believe  there  is 
much  merit  to  his  proposal  that  we  first 
cease  much  of  our  present  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  concentrate  and  even 
accelerate  bombing  of  the  infiltration 
routes  into  South  Vietnam  near  the  de- 
militarized zone  and  even  in  Laos  if  nec- 
essary There  might  be  some  military 
advantage  to  mcreaslng  our  bombing 
there  and  to  lessening  It  In  some  of  the 
other  areas 

Certainly,  bombing  thus  far  has  been 
heavy  and  costly  and  has  not  stopped  in- 
nitration  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the 
Vtetcong  with  which  to  fight  the  war. 
This  war  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
and  It  could  go  on  for  years  and  years  to 
come  I  am  fearful  that  even  after  we 
win — and  we  shall  wm  one  day — it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  keep  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  troops  there  for 
years  to  come.  To  do  otherwise  would 
create  a  vacuum  and  permit  the  Chinese 
to  move  in 

Mr  COOPER  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
ills  kmdness  and  for  his  valuable  and 
constructive  contribution. 

1  Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. » 

Mr  COOPER  I  biad  told  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  would  yield  to  him 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
another  demonstration  of  liis  record  of 
great  statesmanship  in  the  Senate  He 
and  I  have  served  here  together  for  a 
long  time.  I  have,  as  he  knows,  the  high- 
est regard  for  his  statesmanship,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  may  dis- 
agree to  some  extent  on  various  items, 
as  we  differ  in  degree  but  only  in  degree, 
in  regard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  facts  of  the 
record  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky :  In 
1954  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
pointed  out  U)day.  he  consistently  op- 
po.sed  or  disapproved  our  getting  involved 
in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place  He  has  a 
consistent  record  of  .seeking  deescala- 
tion  rather  than  escalation.  It  is  his  posi- 


tion that  we  cannot  get  out  by  just  with- 
drawing overnight,  which  has  been  mj- 
position. 

We  carmot  get  out.  but  I  want  to  say 
and  be  the  witness  here  again  today,  al- 
thougli  the  record  needs  no  witness,  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been  one 
of  the  very  few  men  in  the  Senate  who 
recognize  that  we  never  really  made  un- 
conditional offers  to  negotiate,  that  our 
offers  to  negotiate  played  up  by  the  ad- 
.Tiinistration  as  unconditional  involved 
only  semantics.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  given  once  again  the 
an.swer  to  the  claim  that  our  offers  to 
negotiate  have  t)een  unconditional.  In 
fact,  they  never  have  k)een.  He  has 
pointed  out  one  of  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  as  a  basis  for  the  offers: 
namely,  that  North  Vietnam  must  make 
certain  commitments  or  enter  into  cer- 
tain understandings  with  the  United 
States  before  there  can  be  negotiation, 
such  as  not  infiltrating — as  though  they 
did  not  have  the  same  right  to  Infiltrate 
as  the  United  States  has  infiltrated  over 
these  years.  Before  the  afternoon  Is  over, 
I  shall  be  involved  in  another  colloquy 
Ijeanng  upon  another  approach  to  the 
Vietnam  problem,  but  right  now  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  because  I  think 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  have 
got  to  find  another  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem over  there  other  than  one  so  often 
talked  about;  namely,  winning  and 
getting  out 

In  our  time,  we  will  never  get  out.  no 
matter  what  we  win.  We  will  have  to  stay 
-.here,  as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
iMr  Young  1  has  just  pointed  out.  with 
.several  hundred  thousand  men  to  enforce 
the  victory  after  we  have  won  a  military 
surrender,  and  a  military  surrender,  we 
know,  produces  no  peace. 

I  pay  my  highest  respects  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  He  knows  the  great 
assistance  he  has  been  to  me  over  these 
many  years  of  joint  service  in  the  Senate 
as  we  have  talked  privately  and  per- 
sonally about  the  areat  problems  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Although  we  have  not  always  reached 
complete  agreement.  I  want  to  thank 
him  publicly  for  the  great  help  he  has 
been  to  me  He  has  raised  the  level  of 
this  dialog  today  by  the  great  speech 
he  has  just  made  As  one  Senator,  I  wish 
to  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr  COOPER  Let  me  respond  by 
thanking  the  Senator  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. 

I  remember,  as  early  as  1961  and  1962. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  took  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  hardly  anyone 
was  talking  about  Vietnam,  and  I  re- 
member his  raising  the  question  of  our 
Increasing  involvement  there,  and  he 
has  done  so  steadily  since  that  time. 

As  he  said,  we  do  not  exactly  agree  on 
everything,  but  I  think  we  do  agree  upon 
the  proposition  that  in  escalating  this 
war  we  are  not  going  to  settle  it.  I  also 
agree  wholly  on  the  question  of  uncon- 
ditional negotiations.  The  point  I  made 
on  March  25.  1965,  have  made  .since,  and 
make  again  today,  is  that  I  thought  it 
would  involve  risk  We  must  admit  that, 
and  within  the  competence  of  our  own 
-'reat  strength  and  power,  which  is  great- 
er than  that  of  any  other  country  In  the 
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world,  and,  cognizant  of  that  respon- 
sibility, because  we  have  that  strength 
and  power,  move  toward  either  war  or 
peace  We  can  take  those  risks,  I  believe, 
and  unconditionally  make  this  effort, 
first,  to  limit  the  bombing  and.  second, 
if  that  has  any  success,  to  suspend  the 
bombing  completely  if  there  really  Is  a 
movement  toward  negotiation.  I  say  this 
with  love  and  respect  for  my  country.  I 
think  the  choice  Is  in  our  hands. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  the  candid  and 
forthright  speech  he  has  just  delivered 
on  the  floor.  I  think  that  he  is  coming 
very  close  to  the  mark  when  he  points 
out  the  possibility  of  a  confrontation 
with  China,  a  possibility  which  could 
become  a  probability.  It  is  a  direction  in 
which  we  are  heading  more  and  more 
each  day. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  recalling  to  the  Senate  the 
situation  which  developed  in  Korea  when 
the  38th  parallel  was  crossed  and  we 
went  up  toward  the  Yalu  River.  At  that 
time,  it  will  be  remembered,  all  our  in- 
telligence people  told  us  that  there  would 
be  no  interference  by  the  Chinese.  Even 
General  MacArthur  said  so.  But  when 
we  hit  the  Yalu,  there  was  Chinese  in- 
tervcnticn.  and  we  all  know  what  hap- 
pened after  that. 

The  same  thing  could  very  p>ossibly 
happen  in  North  Vietnam.  That  is  one 
of  the  factors  about  which  I  am  very, 
very  concerned. 

I  am  glad  also  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  indicated, 
should  this  happen,  there  would  be  a 
strong  possibility  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Peking  coming  together  despite  the 
fact  that  the  gulf  between  them  right 
now  is  wide  and  deep  and  real;  but  if  it 
came  to  a  confrontation  with  us,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  gulf  would  be  bridged 
over  temporarily,  that  those  two  Com- 
munist countries  would  get  together,  that 
they  would  act  as  a  unit  against  us. 

Then,  of  course,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator pointed  out  the  possibility  as  to  how 
the  bombing  can  be  decreased,  not 
stopped.  He  indicates  also  that  the  ob- 
jective of  air  bombardment,  to  stop  the 
infiltration  of  men  and  materiel  south- 
ward from  North  Vietnam  failed  to  bring 
Hanoi  to  the  conference  table.  Both  have 
failed  and  I  do  not  believe  that  escala- 
tory  bombardment,  step  by  step,  will  cre- 
ate any  different  picture,  no  matter  how- 
much  the  advocates  of  air  power  say  that 
it  will. 

Thus,  I  think  we  should  be  aware  that 
we  had  better  seek  an  alternative  before 
we  suddenly  discover  realities  which  we 
might  not  wish  to  confront.  Of  course, 
as  the  Senator  says,  what  he  recom- 
mends does  involve  risks;  but  any  policy 
we  undertake  at  this  time  involves  risks. 
It  is  better  to  take  risks  while  there  Is 
time  than  to  take  no  risks  at  all  and  have 
to  face  up  to  a  possible  confrontation. 

There  is  more  I  would  like  to  talk 
about,  but  all  I  want  to  say  at  this  time 
Is  that  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
has  made  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
the  United  Nations  being  used,  among 
other  ways  and  means  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  negotiating  table.  But  I  com- 
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mend  the  Senator  for  offering  a  sensible. 
honorable  way  out  of  a  situation  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  impassable, 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  which  offers 
fewer  and  fewer  alternatives  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
has  expressed  better  than  I;. that  we  are 
moving  toward  a  situation  where  I  fear 
there  will  be  no  alternatives  and  the 
chance  of  peaceful  settlement  will  be 
foreclosed. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MORTON.  First,  I  commend  my 
colleague  for  his  very  perspective  state- 
ment, one  that  contains  real  substance. 
in  that  it  has  a  concrete  suggestion  for 
action  on  the  part  of  this  coimtry. 

I  was  interested  in  the  Senator's  draw- 
ing a  parallel  with  Cuba,  where  the  situ- 
ation was  reversed,  and  the  comment  the 
Senator  made,  which  was  borne  out  and 
repeated  by  the  majority  leader,  that 
risks  are  involved. 

As  the  Senator  points  out,  his  proposal 
may  Involve  risks,  but  the  very  presence 
of  500,000  troops  in  South  Vietnam, 
within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  Chi- 
nese border,  is  in  itself  a  great  risk, 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  stated 
my  view  correctly.  I  am  not  here  to  hold 
any  brief — and  I  know  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  is  not — for  North  Vietnam.  I 
am  talking  about  our  own  postiu-e.  We 
have  expanded  our  troop  strength,  and 
the  movement  of  our  troops  over  the  17th 
parallel  would  cause  China  to  consider 
that  her  own  security  and  interests  are 
in  danger. 

I  wrote  the  speech  before  I  read  Chou 
En-lai's  statement — which  I  read  only 
this  morning — in  which  he  said  that  the 
passage  of  our  troops  over  the  North 
Vietnam  border  would  be  followed  by 
Communist  China's  intervention. 

But  even  if  U.S.  forces  do  not  cross, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will— none  at  all — my  point  is  that  if 
North  Vietnam  appears  to  be  collapsing 
under  our  bombing,  I  cannot  imagine 
that  Communist  China  would  jeopardize 
its  own  attempted  claims  to  Communist 
leadership  by  standing  passively  by  and 
seeing  North  Vietnam  go  down. 

It  would  be  better  for  South  Vietnam, 
for  North  Vietnam,  and  certainly  better 
for  the  United  States,  if  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  take  initiatives  to- 
ward a  peaceful  solution. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  point  I  wanted  to 
make  is  that,  regardless  of  the  immorali- 
ty or  amorallty  of  the  position  of  a  cer- 
tain goverrunent,  if  500,000  Communist 
Chinese  troops  were  within  400  miles  of 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  say,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Mexico  or  some- 
where in  Canada,  and  they  started  mov- 
ing toward  the  borders  of  our  country, 
we  certainly  would  react  very  strongly. 
without  worrying  too  much  about  wheth- 
er we  were  wrong  or  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  would  be  an 
immediate  reaction. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  without  any  con- 
sideration of  our  strength  as  compared 
with  theirs. 

I  believe  the  Senator  put  into  focus  the 
question  of  bombing,  too,  when  he  stated 
that  we  should  confine  and  restrain  our 


bombing  to  infiltration  routes  near  the 
demilitarized  zone  where  men  and  sup- 
plies enter  South  Vietnam  over  the  17th 
parallel,  or  through  Laos. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  the 
reason  for  the  bombing  has  been  a  pre- 
ventive one,  not  to  lay  waste  North  Viet- 
nam, but  to  stop  North  Vietnam's  ability 
to  conduct  acts  of  aggression,  to  stop 
their  supplies  and  forces  from  going  into 
South  Vietnam — in  other  words,  to  inter- 
dict supplies  and  troops  going  over  the 
border. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how 
we  can  best  interdict  these  supplies.  The 
suggestion  of  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, it  seems  to  me,  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  such  interdiction  without  in- 
curring the  condemnation — not  so  much 
the  criticism,  but  the  condemnation — of 
so  many  people  throughout  the  world, 
and  here  in  this  country- 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  making 
this  forthright  speech,  which  Is  consist- 
ent with  his  suggestions  and  reconunen- 
dations  and  observations  of  the  last  5 
years,  and  is  one  which,  if  the  adminis- 
tration will  study  it,  gives  us  a  patch  of 
blue  on  the  horizon  as  a  way  out  of  this 
dilemma. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
We  have  had  many,  many  talks  on  this 
issue  and  I  respect  his  knowledge  very 
much. 

One  of  the  conditions  first  proposed  by 
North  Vietnam  was  a  permanent  cessa- 
tion of  oiu-  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Later,  according  to  some  analysis,  its 
modified  position  was  for  an  uncondi- 
tional cessation  of  bombing,  which  can 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  bombing 
stop  without  any  preconditions.  My  prop- 
ositions calls  first  for  a  deescalatlon  of 
the  area  of  bombing,  and  second,  for  a 
cessation  of  bombing  if  North  Vietnam 
responds. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  knows  of 
my  deep  respect  and  affection  for  him. 
I  have  listened  to  his  address  this  after- 
noon with  admiration.  I  think  those  of 
us  who  have  been  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  Korean  confiict  find  it  partic- 
tilarly  poignant,  these  days,  to  read  that 
when  American  troops  were  moving  into 
North  Korea,  ever  closer  to  the  Yalu, 
President  Truman  was  repeatedly  ad- 
vised by  those  highly  placed  in  the  Pen- 
tagon and  in  the  State  Department — one 
of  whom  was  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk — that  the  Chinese 
would  not  intervene. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  15  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  this  assessment  proved  wrong.  With 
the  Intervention  of  the  Chinese,  we  were 
faced  with  a  war  of  an  entirely  different 
character  and  dimension. 

When  one  thinks  back  on  those  days,  it 
seems    rather    extraordinary    that    the 
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Chinese  did  choose  to  intenene,  partic- 
ularly when  one  remembers  that  we  were 
the  only  country  In  the  world  then  pos- 
sessed of  nuclear  weapons.  Still  the 
Chinese  entered  tiie  war 

So  the  Senator  makes  a  ver\-  strong 
point  when  he  concentrates  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  danger  that  continued  es- 
calation may  once  again  result  in  the 
intervention  of  China  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam 

I  find  it  difiBcuJt.  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  present  war,  to  relate  this 
countrj's  own  interests,  whether  meas- 
ured in  mUitarj',  strategic,  or  political 
terms,  with  the  great  size  of  our  existing 
Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

But  If  the  straggle  Is  to  grow  even 
larger,  If  it  is  to  lead  us  into  a  war  with 
China,  then  we  face  a  tragedy,  the  costs 
of  which  are  impossible  to  calculate  and 
the  end  Impossible  to  foresee. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator's  arguments 
will  be  carefully  weighed,  and  that  we 
keep  this  war  within  manageable  limits. 
It  seems  to  me  It  has  reached  the  stage 
where  we  face  two  alternatives:  either  a 
settlement  of  the  war  at  the  conference 
table,  or  a  continued  military  effort  to 
suppress  the  revolt  In  South  Vietnam 
against  the  Saigon  iJiovemment. 

Whether  It  goes  In  one  direction  or  the 
other,  the  Senators  advice  Is  good  He  is 
to  be  stronsily  commended  for  making 
this  courageous  speech  I  am  particularly 
Impressed  with  one  statement  In  the 
speech,  which  I  think  could  help  give  us 
better  perspective  If  we  would  think 
more  about  it.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
view  that  China  must  take  of  us,  with 
so  lar^e  an  Army  engaged  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia,  so  close  to  Chinese  fron- 
tiers. It  i.s  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
conceive  of  the  United  States  permitting 
any  comparable  intervention  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  either  an  Asian 
or  a  Eluropean  power.  Since  the  days  of 
our  Nation's  infancy,  when  President 
Monroe  first  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
that  bears  his  name,  we  have  made  it 
clear  to  the  world  that  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Is  our  own  sphere 
of  Influence,  where  we  will  abide  no  mili- 
tary Intervention  by  any  foreign  power. 
European  or  Asian. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  speech. 
I  hope  that  this  war  will  not  spread  fur- 
ther, and  that  by  confining  It  to  It.^  pres- 
ent limits,  focusing  upon  the  South, 
where  the  insurrection  exists  and  where 
it  must  be  dealt  with,  one  way  or  another. 
we  can  avoid  the  kind  of  catastrophe 
that  would  occur  if  escalation  '.pad.s  to 
war — China,  and  perhaps  a  third  world 
war — the  f^nal  war  for  all  engaged  should 
it  become  a  nuclear  war 

I  know  the  Senator  has  all  of  these 
soberini;  considerations  very  much  In 
mind,  and  I  commend  him  for  having 
spoken  so  forthrightly  to  the  subject  to- 
day 

Mr  COOPER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Idaho  very  much 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  hope  that 
the  admiinistration  will  take  note  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  .said.  I 
suggest  they  ought  seriously  to  consider 
that    instead    of    escalating     the    war 


further,  we  undertake  to  seek  means  of 
deescalation.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  present  policy  of  escalating  higher 
and  higher  Is  bringing  us  pretty  close  to 
a  world  calamity 

I  well  recall  that  when  It  was  decided 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam  in  the  first  place. 
our  military  advisers  stated  that  would 
brin^  the  North  Vietnamese  to  a  confer- 
ence table  in  a  short  time,  that  it  would 
not  take  very  long.  In  fact,  we  were  as- 
sured la  1962. 1  believe,  that  16,000  Amer- 
icans in  Vietnam  would  certainly  be 
sufficient  to  handle  the  situation,  and  we 
would  t>e  getting  at  least  some  of  them 
out  before  Christmas. 

But  as  each  move  on  our  part  has  gone 
a  little  farther,  our  success  is  still  much 
farther  in  the  distance  than  it  was  be- 
fore, and  the  advisers,  who  did  not  give 
too  good  advice  in  the  first  place,  now  say 
we  have  not  won  because  the  war  is  not 
big  enough.  It  is  not  intense  enough.  So 
they  make  It  a  little  bigger.  Now  we  have 
come  to  the  point  where  they  cannot 
make  it  much  bigger  without  taking  in 
new  territories:  and  if  we  take  in  the  new 
territory,  new  countries  as  opposition,  it 
will  undoubtedly  mean  that  we  would, 
before  long,  be  using  the  ultimate  in 
weapons. 

I  do  not  know  whether  people  realize 
what  an  atomic  weapon  would  do  Cer- 
tainly even  a  20-megaton  atomic  bomb 
would  take  Seattle  right  off  the  map — 
and  then  where  would  airplane  manu- 
facturers be?  They  are  doing  very  well 
at  the  moment. 

.\  50  megaton  bomb  would  take  Los 
A:i!,'eles  off  the  map,  and  blind  or  cripple 
ever>'  person  living  withi.n  50  miles  of 
where  the  bomb  landed. 

So  I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
take  note  of  what  the  Senator  has  said 
I  realize  we  cannot  withdraw  abruptly 
at  the  present  time,  and  keep  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  as  it  is  .now.  But  since 
escalation  has  not  succeeded.  I  think  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  deescalation 
might  have  a  better  effect,  because  no 
one  can  tell  me  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese people,  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his 
friends,  would  not  like  to  find  some  way 
out  of  this  war  themselves.  They  have 
taken  terrific  punishment — they  must 
have — and  we  are  taking  It.  too.  I  noticed 
last  week  that  our  casualties  increased  to 
some  2.100.  That  is  a  lot.  That  Is  a  rate  of 
more  than  100,000  a  year. 

The  cost  of  the  war  Is  growing  greatly, 
and  the  administration  does  not  seem  to 
want  to  face  up  to  it.  They  talk  about  a 
6-percent,  across-the-board  Increase  in 
the  income  tax — that  would  be  a  drop  In 
the  bucket  toward  paying  for  the 
cost  of  this  war  It  would  require  at  least. 
In  my  opinion.  20  percent — I  am  not  a  tax 
expert,  so  I  ask  Senators  to  take  that 
opinion  for  what  it  may  be  worth — If  we 
are  going  to  escalate  any  further.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  war 
at  its  present  intensity,  \\e  might  as  well 
understand  that  we  must  have  universal 
conscription  I  have  had  calls  today  from 
two  people  who  have  just  been  called  to 
serve,  and  who  say  It  would  severely  in- 
terfere with  their  business  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  community  If  they  had  to  go. 

They  are  right  about  it.  It  will  Inter- 


fere with  the  business  of  every  commu- 
nity, as  people  continue  to  be  called. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  war.  wc  shall  have 
to  have  price  and  wage  controls.  If  we 
arc  to  continue  tiie  war  at  its  present  in- 
tensity, allocation  of  materials  will  be 
necessary.  I  know  of  one  plant  in  my  own 
State,  which  employed.  I  think,  about 
.seven  or  eight  hundred,  which  laid  off 
half  of  them  just  a  week  or  two  ago.  ac- 
cording to  the  local  paper,  because  they 
were  not  producing  strictly  war  ma- 
terials. So  there  is  a  price  to  pay,  and  the 
price  win  get  higher  and  higher  the 
farther  the  war  reaches  geographically 
and  the  farther  it  stretches  into  the 
future. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  thmk  we  can 
get  out  abruptly  now,  but  we  can  do  bet- 
ter than  we  have  been  doing.  Certainly 
we  do  not  have  to  go  on  until  we  find 
ourselves  at  war  with  three-quarters  of 
the  world  with  national  and  world  dis- 
aster as  our  reward. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER   I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the  presenta- 
tion he  has  made  today.  It  Is  important 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  subject  which  has  become 
more  serious  as  the  escalation  of  the  war 
has  continued 

I  think  it  important  also  because  the 
Senator  makes  this  statement  In  the  face 
of  observations  by  many  with  reference 
to  something  which  is  called  the  right  to 
dissent.  Almost  evei-y  day  some  spokes- 
man for  the  administration  .says  that  we 
have  a  right  to  dissent,  whether  it  is  an 
Under  Secretaiy  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  some  other  official 

I  think  the  very  terminology  Is  some- 
what offensive  In  that  none  of  us  are 
a.sserting  a  right  to  dissent.  There  Is  no 
guarantee  of  the  right  of  dissent  in  the 
Constitution,  but  there  Is  rather  clear 
language  concerning  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  which  Is  simply  a  reflec- 
tion of  our  obligation  to  speak  the  truth. 

I  think  In  a  very  special  way  this  obli- 
gation rests  upon  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  they  deal  with  the  question 
of  foreign  policy,  because  under  the  Con- 
stitution. In  addition  to  the  President. 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  a  very  spe- 
cial and  unique  obligation  concerning  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country. 

I  think  that  if  the  men  who  drafted 
our  Constitution  had  anticipated  a  time 
when  foreign  policy  would  be  as  im- 
portant to  the  count !•>•  as  it  is  now,  they 
would  have  provided  some  different  pro- 
cedure whereby  our  suggestions  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  decision. 

This  is  not  the  case.  So  we  are  called 
upon  to  use  the  means  and  devices  avail- 
able to  us,  and  the  principal  one  is  that 
of  speaking  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Our  responsibility  arises  from  the  of- 
fice of  Senator  itself,  our  constitutional 
responsibility,  and  the  Importance  of  the 
subject. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  speak  out 
on  this  most  serious  question  and  to 
state  our  views  so  that  somehow  we  may 
help  to  bring  about  a  proper  judgment 
and  understanding  of  the  problem  ex- 


isting today  and  have  some  bearing  on 
the  way  in  which  that  decision  is  made. 

It  appears  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  period  in  which  demands  for  some 
kind  of  all-out  and  total  war  may  be 
made.  Once  that  demand  is  made,  the 
disposition  is  for  the  country  to  make 
a  kind  of  total  response,  and  what  should 
be  a  shared  objective — so  far  as  the  con- 
clusion can  be  objective— made  on  a  ra- 
tional basis  becomes  overburdened  with 
demands  for  attacks  on  China  and  total 
war. 

These  are  forces  that  are  likely  to 
take  hold.  For  all  these  reasons.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
join  with  him  In  the  hope  of  sustaining 
the  position  which  he  has  taken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  My  speech  Is  not  the  only 
one  that  has  been  made  on  this  subject. 

We  should  take  an  Initiative  before 
that  time  arrives  which  the  Senator  has 
so  well  described  when  events  and  emo- 
tions lead  to  the  point  where  there  is  no 
turning  back. 

As  always.  I  have  enjoyed  the  subtle 
comments  of  the  Senator  about  dissent. 
It  is  now  being  discovered  In  the  United 
States  that  there  is  a  constitutional  right 
to  dis.sent — and  as  the  Senator  said — to 
express  one's  view  is  not  new. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  raising  this 
question  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  the  substance  of  the 
suggestion  is  to  remind  us,  as  we  remind 
ourselves  every  day.  that  we  ought  to  re- 
search, rethink,  and  restudy  this  uncer- 
tainty without  a  single  break  and  with- 
out a  single  lag.  Our  determination  Is 
simply  to  impose  a  restraint  on  forces 
that  have  provoked  many  genuine  fears 
In  .^sla  concerning  the  future  prospects 
of  peace  and  stability  there,  particularly 
in  the  smaller  countries. 

That  being  our  declared  objective,  to 
try  to  follow  the  course  of  a  return  of 
stability  In  Asia.  It  •R-ould  certainly  be 
the  height  of  folly  If  through  careless- 
ness, inadvertence,  or  unintention,  or  by 
some  piovocative  act  of  om-  own.  we 
should  plunge  the  nations  of  Asia  Into  a 
far  more  serious  conflict  that,  with  wis- 
dom .md  re.'traint.  ha\e  been  avoided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
be  permitted  to  continue  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MrGEE.  I  think  this  Is  the  real 
point  the  Senator  is  making  today,  that 
we  do  not  want  either  to  be  reckless  or 
111  considered  in  what  we  do,  or  unmind- 
ful of  the  consequences  of  what  we  may 
be  doing 

I  have  listened  to  several  of  my  col- 
leagues express  their  feelings  concerning 
what  this  subject  means  to  them.  That 
Is  where  we  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways.  In  many  of  these  instances,  some 
suggest  we  approach  Southeast  Asia  and 


our  position  there  as  though  this  situa- 
tion is  expendable — that  we  wish  we  had 
not  gotten  into  this  position  and  wish  we 
could  get  out.  We  must  separate  those 
who  approach  it  from  that  point  of  view 
and  those — like  myself — who  believe  it  is 
rather  Important  that  we  are  there,  and 
that  we  should  try  to  see  this  through. 
successfully. 

I  think  we  have  made  it  clear,  that  our 
fundamental  policy  should  not  be 
scrapped  because  of  the  worrisome  mo- 
ments occasioned  by  noises  being  made 
aroimd  the  world  about  China. 

This  is  a  fundamental  precept  that 
regulated  our  conduct  in  Europe  and  to- 
day regulates  our  conduct  in  Asia.  It 
concerns  the  danger  and  the  undesirabil- 
ity  of  either  of  those  continents  coming 
under  the  sway  of  any  one  major  power. 

It  is  that  concern  that  should  move 
us  all.  We  are  mindful  of  the  many  dif- 
ferences between  Asia  and  Europe  in 
some  respects.  But  we  also  remember 
how  we  nursed  the  desperate  hope  in  the 
thirties,  that  somehow  the  threat  of 
somebody  there  becoming  more  power- 
ful and  dominating  the  continent  might 
go  away. 

I  would  hope  that,  while  we  do  not 
know  for  sure  what  we  always  ought  to 
do  today,  we  have  learned  from  the  thir- 
ties at  least  how  not  to  do  it;  namely, 
that  when  we  have  made  a  determina- 
tion based  on  the  best  of  the  wisdom  that 
we  can  command,  that  these  are  the 
critical  areas  that  do  and  can  determine 
the  course  of  events  of  the  future,  there 
we  must  stand. 

It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  that  kind  of  con- 
viction that  we  find  the  main  coui'se  of 
our  foreign  policy  In  the  wake  of  World 
War  II— both  in  Berlin  and  Korea  The 
same  holds  true  for  Southeast  Asia 

When  we  take  such  a  stand,  that  stand 
has  to  be  based  not  upon  whether  it  dis- 
turbs any  jobs  in  our  country  nor 
upon  whether  we  can  get  by  cheaply  nor 
whether  it  requires  total  manpower  or 
helps  to  keep  the  economy  rolling.  Our 
stand  must  be  made  because  it  makes  a 
difference  and  Is  vital,  as  the  Senator  has 
described,  to  the  stability  of  the  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

When  we  measure  our  responsibilities 
in  the  latter  categoi-y,  it  is  then  rather 
Irrelevant  whether  we  ought  to  call  up 
more  manpower  or  as  to  what  effect  it 
may  have  on  a  factory  payroll  that  is 
geared  to  the  defense  effort. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  measure  Is  how 
with  restraint  and  rational  assessment 
we  can  succeed  or  prevail  in  our  ba^ic 
position  in  Southeast  Asia  for  which  we 
have  already  paid  a  rather  considerable 
price. 

To  talk  of  whether  an  increase  of 
bombardment  or  a  decrease  of  some 
other  kind  of  measure  will  induce  nego- 
tiations really  gets  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  where  I  will 
have  to  disagree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  respect  the  Senator's 
disagreement.  He  Is  a  far  wiser  man 
than  I  am  on  these  questions.  He  has  had 
a  great  deal  more  experience. 

But  I  believe  our  goal  is  to  try  to  re- 
strain the  forces  that  are  clearly  on  the 
loose  in  that  part  of  Asia ;  to  try  to  deny 


to  themi  the  goals  that  they  thought  per- 
haps they  could  achieve  rather  easily  and 
rather  readily.  Whether  you  bring  that 
about  by  negotiation,  whether  you  bring 
it  about  simply  by  firmness  and  deter- 
mination, or  whether  it  simply  dies  down, 
are  things  that  we  cannot  predetermine. 
It  takes  more  than  one  nation  or  one 
capital  or  one  set  of  leaders  to  determine 
those  things. 

So  I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky the  imperative  requirement  that 
the  limits  of  this  conflict  be  kept  up- 
permost and  in  front  of  us  at  all  times. 
But  I  beheve  we  must  also  view  South- 
east Asia  as  a  critical  area  of  the  world 
where  we  cannot  and  must  not  let  day- 
to-day  events,  based  on  a  desperate  de- 
sire to  encourage  peace  gestures,  tie  our 
fimdamental  policy  rationale  Into  frus- 
trated knots. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  are  re- 
versing the  priorities  of  things  to  believe 
that  negotiation  is  the  only  way  or  the 
first  way  or  the  indispensable  way  to 
terminate  this  conflict.  I  wish  it  would 
happen  that  way.  But  I  believe  there  are 
some  things  worse  than  failing  to  settle 
it  by  negotiation.  One  of  the  things  that 
would  be  worse  would  be  to  proceed  to 
take  the  next  step  of  retreat  and  with- 
drawal, for  which  I  believe  we  would  pay 
a  far  greater  price  somewhere  else  later. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cheaper 
place  or  a  cheaper  time,  and  I  believe  we 
should  have  learned  this  lesson  from  an 
earlier  interval  of  our  history. 

So  I  would  urge  that  we  be  restrained. 
I  would  urge  that  we  not  be  so  obsessed 
with  what  China  may  or  may  not  do  that 
we  forget  the  reason  for  our  presence 
there  in  the  first  place. 

We  have  made  no  declarations  toward 
China,  about  China,  that  threaten  China, 
and  the  Chinese  know  thal^-plus  the 
fact  that  we  have  likewise  followed  a 
ixilicy  of  considerable  restraint  concern- 
in?  her  southern  frontiers.  I  would  hope 
that  we  continue  in  that  measured  re- 
.stroint.  But  I  believe  that  you  have  to  be 
willing  to  take  what  some,  I  suppose,  call 
the  calculated  risk,  in  order  to  achieve  a 
basic  policy  position. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  very  well 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  I  appreciate  his  candor  in 
speaking. 

I  must  say  that  since  we  became  in- 
volved in  this  war.  I  have  not  argued 
much  about  the  reasons  we  became  in- 
volved. I  believe  I  could  do  so.  But  we 
have  become  involved,  and  that  is  the 
point  of  departure. 

I  do  not  speak  today  from  any  fear 
that  we  cannot  maintain  our  mihtary 
position,  and  I  do  not  speak  solely  be- 
cause of  the  events  about  which  we' have 
been  reading  in  the  last  2  or  3  days.  I 
have  said  before  in  past  years  what  I  have 
said  today. 

I  am  simply  arguing  that  because  of 
cur  great  strength,  because  of  our  power, 
and  because  we  have  the  influence  to 
make  a  choice,  we  should  make  the  un- 
cor.ditional  effort.  I  purpose  to  see  if 
there  will  be  any  response  from  North 
Vietnam;  I  believe  that  it  is  better  for 
this  war  to  be  settled  through  negotia- 
tion than  by  the  catastrophe  of  war. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  VENEZUELAN  CONGRESS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  welcome  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  Senate,  six  Members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Venezuela  who  are 
Deputies  of  their  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  visitors  to  this  coimtry  in  con- 
ference with  our  Government  at  this 
time 

Let  me  say  to  them  that  all  of  us  In 
the  Senate  recognize  that  Venezuela  is 
one  of  the  great  constitutional  govern- 
ments of  South  America.  It  is  a  country 
which  recot,'nizes  the  importance  of  con- 
stitutionalism to  the  freedom  and  per- 
petuation of  the  freedom  of  its  people. 

They  honor  us  with  their  presence 
today,  and  we  welcome  them  enthusiasti- 
cally. We  look  forward  to  our  conferences 
with  them,  in  the  hope  that  at  the  end 
of  those  conferences  they  will  better 
understand  the  views  of  the  United 
States,  at  both  the  executive  and  con- 
Kressional  levels,  concerning  mutual 
problems 

Mr  President.  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record,  after  I  have  introduced  the  Dep- 
uties, the  biographical  material  per- 
tainini?  to  each  one  of  them,  but  now  It 
Is  my  sjreat  honor  and  pleasure  to  In- 
troduce Dr  Pedro  Segnini  La  Cruz.  Dr. 
Luis  La  Corte.  Dr  Gonzalo  Suarez.  Dr. 
Amilcar  Gomez.  Dr  Luis  Enrique  Oberto 
G  .  and  Dr  Nectarlo  Andrade  Labarca. 

f  Applause,  Senators  nsms  ! 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  these  Dep- 
uties from  the  House  of  Representatives 
m  Venezuela.  I  am  sure,  would  be  plea.^ed 
to  meet  Members  of  the  Senate  who  now 
would  liice  personally  to  greet  them  in 
the  back  of  the  Chamber 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ha\e  printed  in  the  Record  the 
biocraphical  information  on  our  distin- 
guished visitors 

There    being    no    objection,    the    bio- 
graphical  material   was   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
THUMB.MUL  Sketches  or  Members  op  VEin:- 

ZOELAN  Congress  in  North  American  .\s- 

soci.ATioN  Seminar  Grovp 

Dr.  Pedro  Segnlnl  La  Cruz  National  Demo- 
cratic Fr.  lit  Party:  deputy  for  the  state  of 
TrujUlo.  party  whip;  former  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture. Chairman  of  Conunittee  on  Eco- 
nomic ASairs.  economist,  professor  of  econ- 
omy at  -Andres  Bello  University  In  Caracas. 

Dr  Luis  La  Corte:  Democratic  Action  Par- 
ty; deputy  for  the  state  of  Trujlllo.  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Interior  {public 
safety,  police  affairs,  etc.) .  lawyer 

Dr  Gonzalo  Suarez:  Popular  DemocratU- 
Front  Party;  deputy  for  the  State  of  Aragua; 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Af- 
fairs of  the  Chamber;  labor  lawyer  expert. 

Dr  Amilcar  Gomez  Democratic  Republi- 
can Party;  deputy  for  the  state  of  Bolivia; 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Serv- 
ices I  trtinsp.;)rtatlon.  communications,  etc.) 
of  the  Chamber 

Dr  Luis  Enrique  Oberto  G:  Christian  So- 
cial (COPEIi  Party,  deputy  for  the  Federal 
District  (Caracas);  Engineer 

Dr  Nectarlo  .\ndrade  Labarca  Christian 
Social  (COPEI)  Party;  deputy  for  the  state 
of  Zulla  Dean  of  Law  School.  Zulla  Uni- 
versity I  Maracatboi . 


AMENDMENT  OP  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1031'  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  '75  Stat.  612 1.  as  amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

That  section  3(bi  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  authorizes  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1967"  .ind 
"$118,700,000".  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Ml-  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  is  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  on  line  7  of  the  bill,  the  figures 
$115. 700. 000"  be  substituted  for  $118.- 
700.000".  This  motion,  if  adopted,  will 
cut  the  amount  to  be  allocated  by  $3 
million. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  believe  we  were 
mistaken  This  amendment  should  be  to 
the  committee  amendment,  I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator Ls  correct 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  previous  vote  be  re- 
scinded, and  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
be  allowed  to  ofTer  his  amendment  to  the 
conimittee  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  the 
committee  amendment 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  1.  line  7.  strike  the  numeral  and 
insert    $115,700,000." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr  WiLLLAMsl.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Mf)RSE  I 

I  have  already  made  a  statement  about 
the  general  puiixjses  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  well  understand  the  reasons  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
While  I  thoroughly  approve  of  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  there  are.  of  course, 
other  overriding  considerations,  and  in 
the  interest  of  harmony  and  of  getting 
along  with  this  bill.  I.  as  chairman,  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  .■^up- 
port  of  my  amendment.  I  ask  unanimou.- 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  the  committee  reixirt 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  6.  run- 
ning completely  through  page  7.  and 
ending  before  the  words  Committee 
Recommendation"  on  page  8  This  state- 


ment points  out  the  increased  cost  of 
administering  the  Peace  Corps,  as  the 
cost  has  risen  in  the  last  3  years.  It  also 
comments  on  the  proposal  of  .sending  a 
large  number  of  Peace  Corps  workers  to 
Micronesia.  That  is  the  principal  basis 
of  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  percentages  that  administrative  e.x- 
per.se.s  represent  to  total  obligations  have 
been  noted  below  the  totals  for  those  ex- 
per.ses  and  the  committee  calls  attention  to 
them  to  stress  its  concern  about  the  in- 
creased slice  of  total  resources  going  into 
administration  It  expressed  this  concern 
once  before  In  its  1965  report  on  Peace  Corps 
Act  amendments  when,  at  a  time  that  these 
expanses  were  going  downward  percentage- 
wise. It  stated 

'.Mthough  the  relationship  between  ad- 
ministrative and  program  expenses  is  Im- 
proMng.  the  committee  believes  that  further 
progress  can  be  made  in  this  direction  with- 
out impairing  progrei-s  on  projects  In  the 
neld  " 

Tlie  committee  reiterates  that  concern, 
with  emphasis,  at  this  time. 

There  is  one  other  item  in  the  administra- 
tive budget  to  which  the  committee  gave 
special  attention— the  item,  on  research  Mr 
Va'.ighn  testified  that  the  Peace  Corps  had 
n'.'t  acted  on  the  committee's  statement  last 
year  that  It  "would  welcome  greater  em- 
phasis on  evaluation  studies  designed  to  de- 
termine what  lasting  impact  the  Peace  Corps 
has  made  in  communities  and  areas  wlilch 
It  is  no  longer  serving  "  The  committee  hopes 
that  the  Peace  Corps  will  do  so  in  the  future 

COMMENTS    ON    THE    PEACE    CORPS    PROGRAM    IN 

MICRONESIA 

Considerable  attention  was  devoted  during 
the  committee  hearing  to  the  Pence  Corps 
program  In  Micronesia — a  term  describing 
the  former  Japanese  trust  territory  under 
the  League  of  Nations  comprising  the  Mar- 
shall, Mariana,  and  Caroline  Islands.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  these  Islands  were 
placed  under  a  United  Nations  trusteeslilp 
administered  by  the  United  States.  The  esti- 
mated population  Is  about  90.000 

In  the  spring  of  1966.  the  President,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ambassador  Goldberg  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  urged  "the 
greatest  possible  Involvement  on  the  part  of 
the  Peace  Corps"  in  the  development  of 
Micronesia.  The  Peace  Corps  re.<ponded  to 
this  request  to  the  extent  that  there  are 
r.MW  458  volunteers  in  place  or  one  volun- 
teer to  every  195  Mlcroneslans  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1968  there  will  be  665  volunteers, 
or  one  lor  each  130  Mlcroneslans 

These  volunteers  are  engaged  In  what  Mr. 
V.iughn  described  at  the  hearings  as  "pro- 
noting  change  in  a  major  way  " 

"The  Peace  Corps  wanted  to  make  a  real 
contribution  and  a  real  impact  m  a  few 
years  on  the  nature  of  this  economy  and  this 
society.  So  we  have  launched  an  allout  attack 
on  disease,  on  Illiteracy,  on  method.*;  of  in- 
creasing productivity,  and  diversifying  pro- 
duction. We  are  providing  services  and  co- 
operation and  leadership  that  these  societies 
have  never  had  before." 

Mr  Vaughn  also  described  the  Micronesia 
elTort  as  a  "pilot  program." 

While  the  alms  and  purpases  of  this  pilot 
program  are  certainly  admirable  the  com- 
mittee questions  whether  they  are  consistent 
with  the  mandate  Congress  gave  the  Peace 
Corps  If  programs  of  the  same  magnitude 
were  to  be  undertaken  in  Latin  America,  for 
example,  the  achievement  of  a  ratio  of  1 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  for  every  130  inhabit- 
ants would  require  a  volunteer  corps  of  nearly 
2  million  persons.  Certainly  this  is  not  what 
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Congress  had  In  mind  when  It  authorized  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  committee  believes  that 
no  further  programs  of  this  Intensity  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Peace  Corps  without 
further  authorization  by  the  Congress. 

It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the 
Peace  Corps  ought  to  be  In  Micronesia  at  all. 
It  Is  a  U.S.  trust  territory  and  If  the  United 
States  has  fulfilled  its  trust  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants badly  then  those  responsible  for  this 
condition  ought  to  be  also  responsible  for 
Its  remedy. 

Once  before — in  1962 — the  committee  was 
concerned  about  a  massive  concentration  of 
volunteers  in  one  area^when  the  plans  of 
the  Peace  Corps  called  for  one  out  of  every 
four  volunteers  to  be  serving  In  the  Philip- 
pines. This  situation  led  the  committee  to 
amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act  so  as  to  limit  to 
not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  the 
number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who 
could  be  stationed  in  any  one  country.  The 
committee's  report  further  added  that  it  ex- 
pected the  Peace  Corps  to  work  toward  a  10- 
percent  goal.  'Willie  the  program  in  Micro- 
nesia does  not  exceed  these  percentage  ceil- 
ings, it  does  suggest  the  possible  desirability 
of  setting  a  maximum  ratio  of  volunteers  per 
Inhabitants. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  offered  In  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1  and  myself. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
conference  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
with  the  majority  leader,  I  agree  that 
this  is  a  rea.sonable  compromise  of  the 
amount  to  be  provided.  I  have  inspected 
Peace  Corps  units  in  many  parts  of  tl;c 
world.  I  have  yet  to  find  one  that,  in  my 
judgment,  has  not  performed  great  and 
dedicated  service  for  the  people  of  our 
country. 

I  am  also  aware  that  so  long  as  the 
war  in  Vietnam  continues,  we  shall  be 
confronted  with  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  for  drastic  cuts  in 
funds  to  carry  out  our  domestic  policies. 
In  fact,  if  wc  average  the  pi-oposals  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — which  means 
the  proposals  of  the  White  House — we 
will  find  that  funds  for  our  domestic  pro- 
grams will  be  slashed— if  we  accept  the 
slashes:  and  I  do  not  intend  to  accept 
many  of  them  without  a  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — some  40  to  60  pei^ 
cent. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
recognize  that  a  good  many  of  the  do- 
mestic programs  just  must  not  be  cut  by 
any  such  figure  as  the  White  House  pro- 
poses to  cut  them.  Important  as  the 
Peace  Corps  is  we  have  need  in  our  own 
country  for  some  services  which  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  senices  performed  abroad.  I 
have  not  seen  any  strong  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Johnson  administration 
to  give  to  our  own  people  the  protection 
that  the  administration  seems  to  want 
to  provide  by  way  of  similar  services 
abroad.  Therefore.  I  believe  the  reduc- 
tion proposed  by  the  amendment  is  the 
minimum  that  we  should  consider.  I 
shall  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield: 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  accepting  the  amend- 
ment  The  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the 


committee  would  have  increased  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Peace  Corps  by  $8.7 
million  next  year.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides a  very  modest  reduction  of  $3  mil- 
lion. It  is  one  of  a  type  of  curtailing  ex- 
penditures which  I  think  must  be  carried 
through  not  only  in  this  program,  which 
has  many  supporters,  but  also  in  many 
other  programs  if  we  expect  to  hold  the 
budget  anywhere  nearly  in  line. 

In  that  connection,  I  have  just  noticed 
a  bulletin  on  the  wire  service  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  at  this 
moment  testifying  before  a  House  com- 
mittee asking  for  an  increase  of  $29  bil- 
lion in  the  permanent  debt  ceiling.  This 
would  be  on  top  of  the  $6  billion  increase 
provided  about  3  months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  $29  billion  increase 
comes  on  top  of  a  $6  billion  increase 
about  3  months  ago,  which  means  that 
they  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $35 
billion  in  this  one  12-month  period. 

I  think  that  in  the  light  of  the  deficits 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
are  going  to  be  in  the  red  by  at  least 
$20  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year  we 
have  no  choice  except  to  start  cutting 
these  appropriations,  including  those 
that  we  think  do  a  good  job;  and  those 
that  we  think  do  not  do  a  good  job  we 
might  cut  even  more. 

I  wholeheartedly  join  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  in  offering  this 
amendment,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  for  ac- 
cepting it. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  wishes  to 
have  his  name  added  as  a  cosponsor,  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  appear  in  the  Record  as  a  co- 
sponsor  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  and  me. 

The  PREBIDING  OFTPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1031.  which  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  May  11. 

The  bill,  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Lausche  amendment,  would  authorize 
$115.7  mUlion  for  the  fiscal  1968  budget 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  This  authorization 
represents  an  increase  of  $5.7  million 
over  the  funds  provided  by  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  1967,  although  somewhat  less 
than  the  Peace  Corps'  original  request 
of  $124.4  milhon.  In  testifying  before  the 
committee,  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  Mr.  Jack  Vaughn,  stated  that  the 
Corps  expects  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  volunteers  overseas  from  an  esti- 
mated 10,345  at  the  end  of  the  1967  pro- 
gram year  to  an  estimated  12,670  at  the 
end  of  the  following  program  year,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  more  than  22  per- 
cent. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  some  89 
young  people  from  my  own  State  of  Ken- 


tucky are  presently  serving  with  the 
Corps  overseas. 

The  year  1967  marks  the  sixth  year  of 
the  operations  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  was 
very  happy  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
in  1961  of  the  original  bill,  S.  2000,  which 
established  the  Corps  by  providing  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $40  million  to 
train  2,700  Corpsmen.  'When  the  Senate 
was  debating  the  bill,  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  that  time: 

The  young  people  who  will  be  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  will  be  able  to  represent  our 
country  in  a  special  and  valuable  way — In  a 
way  that  those  who  represent  us  In  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  and  our  Foreign  Service 
cannot  do.  These  young  people  will  repre- 
sent our  programs  and  the  purposes  of  our 
country  In  the  remote  villages  and  areas  of 
foreign  countries,  and  most  of  them  will  be 
closely  associated  with  their  peoples. 

I  went  on  to  point  out: 

That  the  Peace  Corps  has  aroused  imagi- 
nation and  engendered  a  sense  of  mission 
among  the  young  people  of  our  country.  I 
would  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  deny  or  to 
limit  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  of  mission, 
of  value  to  mankind  which  the  measure  has 
inspired  among  young  men  and  women  In  the 
United  States.  ITiis  program  will  do  much  to 
stimulate  and  Inspire  in  young  people  of  our 
country  the  belief  that  they  have  a  part  to 
play  in  helping  to  solve  the  world  problems 
facing  our  country  today. 

The  work  of  the  Corps  to  date  has 
proven  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  by  the 
Congress  in  1961  to  authorize  this  experi- 
ment which  started  in  some  16  countries 
and  has  now  been  extended  to  52  coim- 
tries.  It  has  been  a  program  that  has 
been  successful  and  has  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  yoimg  people  to  share  their 
skills  with  their  less  fortunate  world 
neighbors  in  such  important  fields  as 
agriculture,  community  development,  ed- 
ucation, and  health. 

I  support  the  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  by 
passing  the  fiscal  year  1968  authorization 
bill  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Senate  today 
has  taken  another  step  forward  in  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  to  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  With  this  in- 
creased authorization  additional  volun- 
teers will  be  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
15,300  young  men  and  w-omen  who  so 
admirably  and  unselfishly  serve  in  52 
countries  where  the  Peace  Corps  is  in 
operation. 

In  an  age  when  the  lines  of  communi- 
cations between  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  daily  broken,  when  the  threat  of 
starvation  is  a  daily  companion  to  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  human  beings,  when 
the  hope  of  a  better  tomorrow  seems  as 
far  away  as  the  stars,  the  Peace  Corps 
stands  ready  to  repair  the  communica- 
tion lines,  offer  the  needed  piece  of  bread, 
and  bring  the  stars  a  little  closer. 

I  supported  the  Peace  Corps  during  its 
inception  in  1961  as  I  continue  to  support 
it  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  <S.  1031)  was  passed. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
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wish  to  extend  the  gratitude  of  the  en- 
tire Senate  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
PuLBRicHTl  His  handling  of  this  meas- 
ure which  authorizes  the  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps  was  characterized 
by  his  tv-pically  articulate  presentation. 
To  its  corusideration.  he  brought  the 
same  deep  conviction  and  broad  under- 
standing which  accompanies  all  meas- 
ures gaining  his  support  We  are  In- 
debted for  the  outstanding  manner  in 
which  he  a.ssured  prompt,  effective,  and 
efBclent  disposition. 

We  are  grateful  also  to  the  Senators 
from  Ohio  'Mr  LauscheI  and  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Wt'liams]  for  offering  their  splen- 
did cooperation  to  assure  swift  action 
The  Senate  may  be  proud  of  another 
achievement  obtamed  with  dispatch  and 
with  full  recognition  for  the  views  of 
every  Member. 


INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH     EDUCA- 
TION.   AND   LABOR   PROGRAM 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
If  a  society  is  to  be  free.  Its  people  must 
have  access  to  the  truth.  This  simple 
axiom  is  basic  to  the  achievement  of  a 
good  and  just  .society  The  people  must 
know  the  truth  in  order  to  make  the 
great  decisions  which  a  .self-governing 
people  must  make  for  themselves.  What- 
ever detracts  from  or  distorts  the  truth, 
threatens  the  \ery  basis  of  freedom. 

There  is  another  requirement  for  the 
building  of  a  .society— and  that  Is  that 
the  societv  must  be  able  to  survive  In 
terms  of  our  relations  with  other  states 
this  means  a  strong  national  defense 
For  many  centuries  it  has  al.so  meant 
the  use  of  various  fonns  of  deception 
in  international  relations.  This  we  ac- 
cept today  a.s  one  of  the  realities  of  In- 
ternational relations.  I  hope  that  this 
will  not  always  be  the  case. 

In  pursuit  of  a  new  day  in  interna- 
tional relations,  any  nation  which  bases 
Its  society  on  freedom  and  truth  should 
use  these  as  weapons  in  the  interna- 
tional arena  There  are  tho.se  who  would 
dismiss  such  a  notion  as  naive  foolish- 
ne.ss,  and  sav  that  it  is  out  of  place  in 
the  hardheaded  world  of  interriational 
power  politics  I  feel  however,  that  our 
Government  should  take  every  .step  pos- 
sible, con.sistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  national  defen.se.  to  root 
out  all  of  the  .space-age  deception  and 
secrecy  practiced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  replace  the.se  with  a  strong 
dose  of  old-fashioned  truth 

One  area  where  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  is  in  activities  which 
involve  the  people  of  our  country  work- 
ing on  programs  of  social  betterment 
with  people  of  other  countrie.s — with  no 
20vcniments  directly  involved  For  al- 
though a  government  is  motivated  in  its 
relations  with  another  government  to  a 
large  degree  by  considerations  of  national 
governmental  advantage,  and  is  aware 
that  the  governments  with  which  it  deals 
act  al.so  according  to  the  .same  princi- 
ples, individual  people  are  different  Es- 
pecially in  programs  where  Individual 
Amerlca.".s  .Tnder  assistance  directly  to 
people  in  underdeveloped  nations,  with- 


out Government  intervention,  hone.stly  Ls 
a.ssumed  And  if  any  deception  should  be 
practiced,  a  bond  of  trust  is  Irreparably 
broken. 

So  It  is  that  many  international  proj- 
ects carried  out  by  Individual  Americans 
and  bv  private  American  organizations 
have  now  become  suspect  or  have  lost 
their  effectiveness  because  links  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  have  been 
revealed 

In  addition  to  the  harm  which  CIA 
Involvement  has  done  to  the  nongovern- 
mental projects  themselves,  the  CIA's 
activities  in  this  regard  pose  a  great 
danger  to  various  of  our  domestic  insti- 
tutions. The  mere  existence  of  an  orga- 
nization like  the  CL^.  with  vast  experi- 
ence and  brilliant  capability  In  .secret 
manipulation  of  political  and  social  ac- 
tivities and  attitudes,  is  a  great  potential 
threat  to  a  free  society  The  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  steadfast  to  carefully  limit 
the  activities  of  this  organization  and 
keep  it  from  contaminating  our  lives  and 
our  society. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  note  that  on  March 
29.  1967.  President  Johnson  announced 
that  he  was  directing  all  Government 
agencies  to  lmplemer>t  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  Katzenbach  committee, 
appointed  to  Investigate  the  matter  In 
pertinent  part  this  policy  statement  di- 
rects that — 

No  federal  agency  shall  provide  any  covert 
fin?nclal  assistance  or  support,  direct  or  In- 
direct, to  any  of  the  nation's  educational  or 
private  voluntary  organizations  This  policy 
specifically  applies  to  all  foreign  activities  of 
such  organizations  .ind  it  renffirms  present 
policy  with  respect  to  their  domestic 
actlvies 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
President  has  formed  a  spetial  commit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  to  review  concrete  ways  of 
providing  open  support  for  international 
nongovernmental  assistance  and  cooper- 
ation projects. 

There  is  a  whole  host  of  activities  be- 
ing caiTied  on  abroad  by  private  Individ- 
uals and  by  nonprofit,  nongovernmental 
organizations  in  health,  education,  labor. 
and  other  areas  of  endeavor  related  to 
the  welfare  of  people,  which  are  doing  an 
Immense  amount  of  good  and  which  de- 
serve to  be  given  public  financial  assist- 
ance. Individuals  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, not  a  part  of  any  Government 
agency,  but  working  abroad  independ- 
ently, and  carrying  out  health  programs, 
education  programs,  leadership  pro- 
grams, job-training  programs,  and  many 
other  such  projects,  can  be  immen.sely 
beneficial,  and  should  be  carried  on 

INTERNATIONAL   HEALTH.    FHJDCATION,    AND  LABOR 
PROGRAM 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
to  establish  an  International  Health. 
Education,  and  Labor  Program  to  pro- 
vide open  support  for  private,  nongovern- 
mental activities  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  labor,  and  other  welfare 
fields  designed  first,  to  promote  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world:  second,  to  in- 
crease friendship  and  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world:  and, 
third,  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world   to   develop 


and  maintain  free.  Independent  societies 
in  their  own  nations 

Joining  me  In  co.spon.sorlng  this  legis- 
lation are  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
iMr  Brewster),  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka '.Mr  GruenincI.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr  MondaleI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr  Morse],  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Proxmire 
and  Mr.  Nelson  1. 

DIRECTOR 

For  the  program  to  function  well,  it 
is  necessary,  I  believe,  to  have  strong 
leadership.  The  bill,  therefore,  vests  ex- 
ecutive authority  in  a  single  director 
rather  than  in  a  council.  The  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the 
Senate. 

He  shall  be  a  distinguished  citizen  who 
has  demonstrated  exceptional  qualities 
and  abilities  necessar>-  to  enable  him  to 
successfully  perfonn  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  the  Director. 

INTERNATIONAL     HEALTH.     EDUCATION,     AND 
LABOR    COVNCIL 

An  11-member  International  Health, 
Education,  and  Labor  Council  shall  ad- 
vise the  Director  with  respect  to  policies, 
programs,  and  procedures  for  carrying 
out  his  functions  and  shall  review  appli- 
cations for  financial  support  and  make 
recommendations  thereon  to  the  Direc- 
tor. The  Council  .shall  be  comprised  of 
persons  eminent  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, student  activities,  youth  activities, 
labor,  health,  .scientific  research,  or  other 
fields  pertinent  to  the  functions  of  the 
program.  They  shall  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  records  of  distinguished  service 
and  shall  not  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

CSANTS     IN     SUPPORT     OF     PRIV\TE     .\CTrVmES 

The  Director  shall  make  grants  to  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  or^anzaticns,  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  educational  msiitu- 
tions,  and  to  individuals  not  employed 
by  the  Federal,  a  State  or  a  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  grants  shall  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  these  individuals  and 
organizations  to  assist,  provide,  or  par- 
ticipate in  international  activities,  con- 
ferences, meetings,  and  seminars  in  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  labor,  and 
other  welfare  fields  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  The  bill  is  flexible  in 
that,  depending  upon  the  circumstances, 
the  program  could  pay  for  all  or  a  part 
of  the  activity  Organizations  should  be 
encouraged  to  obtain  as  much  of  their 
funds  from  nongovernmental  sources  as 
possible. 

The  bill  explicitly  states: 

No  portion  of  any  funds  granted  shall  be 
used  to  support  any  Intelligence  gathering 
activity  carried  on  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  this  type  of  aid.  this  bill 
aims  at  "'open  covenants  openly  arrived 
at  •• 

Recipients  of  grants  would  be  required 
to  conduct  openly  all  activities  supported 
by  the  crants  from  the  program.  The 
Director  is  permitted  to  require  reports 
solely  to  determine  that  the  fimds  are 
being  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  application  was  made. 

The  Director  is  also  required  to  develop 


procedures  to  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  srants  among  the  various 
applicants,  but  which  will  at  the  same 
time  a^isurc  that  grants  will  be  made  to 
those  qualified  recipients  most  capable  of 
achieving  a  successful  or  significant  con- 
tribution favorably  related  to  the  purpose 
of  the  act. 

The  Director  is  prohibited  from  impos- 
ing any  requirements  or  conditions  rela- 
tive to  the  making  of  a  grant  which 
would  impair  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  of  recipients  of  grants. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    REQUIRING    INTELLIGENCX 
GATHERING 

Section  7  of  the  bill  is  a  further  pro- 
hibition against  the  requiring  of  Intelli- 
gence gathering  as  a  condition  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  grant.  The  section  reads  as 
follows: 

No  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  request  or  require 
any  recipient  or  any  other  beneficiary  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  Act  to  obtain,  furnish, 
or  report,  or  cause  to  be  obtained,  furnished, 
or  reported,  any  Information  relating,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  any  activity  supported 
by  such  grant,  except  as  Is  (1)  provided  by 
section  4(bl  of  this  Act  or  (2)  authorized 
under  law  In  the  case  of  any  Infoimatlon 
directly  relating  to  the  violation  of  any 
criminal  law  of  the  United  States  by  such 
recipient  or  beneficiary, 

APPROPRIATIONS 

In  order  to  facilitate  long-range  plan- 
ning and  in  order  to  minimize  Govern- 
ment involvement,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  make  multiyear  appropriations  for  the 
program.  The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of 
$100  million  for  the  entire  first  5  years 
and  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  I  hope  that  hearings  can  be  held  at 
an  early  date  on  the  bill  and  that  testi- 
mony from  expert  witnesses  can  give 
Congress  some  idea  of  how  much  money 
can  be  profitably  used  during  the  first 
5  years  of  the  program.  Regardless  of 
the  amount  which  Congress  should  deem 
it  desirable  to  authorize,  I  would  hope 
that  appropriations  could  be  made  for 
5-year  periods. 

One  of  the  problem  areas  with  this 
legislation  is  how  best  to  effectuate  the 
transfer  of  public  fimds  to  private  hands 
for  international  himianitarian  activity. 
Multiyear  appropriations  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  accomplishing  this. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  will  be  stimu- 
lating to  Secretary  Rusk's  committee  as 
they  work  on  their  own  proposal.  It  Is 
most  important  that  the  90th  Congress 
meet  the  responsibility  which  it  bears 
and  which  has  been  brought  into  sharp 
relief  by  the  CIA  revelations — to  provide 
public  financial  assistance  to  Interna- 
tional hiunan  betterment  activities  of 
individual  American  citizens  and  of  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organizations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  statement  by  President 
Johnson  of  March  29,  and  the  report  of 
the  Katzenbach  committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
statement  by  President  Johnson  and  the 
report  of  the  Katzenbach  committee. 


The  bill  (S.  1779)  to  establish  an  in- 
ternational health,  education,  and  labor 
program  to  provide  open  support  for 
private,  nongovernmental  activities  in 
the  fields  ol  health,  education,  and  labor, 
and  other  welfare  fields.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Yarborough  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1779 
Be   it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FOUNDATION 

Section  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  Government 
an  International  Health,  Education,  and 
Labor  Foundation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Foundation"). 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  composed  of 
a  Director  and  an  International  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Labor  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council"! . 

(0)  The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  to  establish  and  conduct  an  International 
Health,  Education,  and  Labor  Program  under 
which  the  Foundation  shall  provide  open 
support  for  private,  nongovernmental  activ- 
ities In  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
labor,   and   other  welfare   fields,   designed — 

(1)  to  promote  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world; 

(2)  to  Increase  friendship  and  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  world: 
and 

(3)  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  to  develop  and 
maintain  free.  Independent  societies  In  their 
own  nations. 

DIRECTOR    OF    FOUNDATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  person 
nominated  for  appointment  as  the  Director 
shall  be  a  distinguished  citizen  who  has 
demonstrated  exceptional  qualities  and  abil- 
ities necessary  to  enable  him  to  successfully 
perform  the  functions  of  the  office  of  the 
Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5311  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  five  years. 

(c)  The  Director,  with  the  advice  of  the 
CouncU,  shall  exercise  all  of  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Foundation  by  this  Act  and 
shall  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Foundation. 

COUNCIL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  persons  nominated 
for  appointment  as  members  of  the  Council 
(1)  shall  be  eminent  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, student  activities,  youth  activities, 
labor,  health,  scientific  research,  or  other 
fields  pertinent  to  the  functions  of  the 
Foundation;  (2)  shall  be  selected  solely  on 
the  basis  of  established  records  of  distin- 
guished service;  and  (3)  shall  not  be  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  Is  requested. 
In  the  making  of  nominations  of  persons  for 
appointment  as  members,  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  any  recommendations  for  nomi- 
nation which  may  be  submitted  to  him  by 
leading  private  associations,  institutions,  and 
organizations  concerned  with  private  activi- 
ties in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
labor,  and  other  welfare  fields,  related  to  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 


(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Council  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 
( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  members  first  appointed 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  four  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  and  four  at  the  end  of  six 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  and  (2(  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. No  member  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment during  the  two-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  his  term. 

( c  I  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

I  d  I  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  and  designate  an  acting 
chairman.  The  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  select  one  of  Its  members  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Council. 

(ei  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  but  not  less  than  once  every 
six  months.  Six  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  The  Council  (li  shall  advise  the  Di- 
rector with  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  for  carrying  out  his  functions, 
and  i2i  shall  review  applications  for  finan- 
cial support  submitted  pursuant  to  section  4 
and  n-.ake  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Director.  The  Director  shall  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  such  application  until  he  has 
received  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
thereon,  unless  the  Council  falls  to  make  a 
recommendation  on  such  application  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

(g)  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before  the 
31st  day  of  January  of  each  year,  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress summarizing  the  activities  of  the 
Council  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  making  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate.  The  contents  of  each  re- 
port so  submitted  shall  promptly  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

GRANTS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRIVATE  ACTrVITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  ptu-poses  of 
this  .\ct.  the  Director  Is  authorized,  subject 
to  section  3(f),  to  make  grants  to  private, 
nonprofit  agencies,  associations,  and  org;anl- 
zatlons  organized  in  the  United  States,  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  educational  In- 
stitutions located  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  individuals  or  groups  of  Individuals  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  assist,  provide, 
or  i>artlcipate  In  International  activities,  con- 
ferences, meetings,  and  seminars  In  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  labor,  and  other 
welfare  fields,  related  to  the  ptuposes  set 
forth  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  por- 
tion of  any  funds  granted  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Director,  or  by  any  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  under  this  section,  to  sup- 
port any  Intelligence  gathering  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  or  to  support  any 
activity  carried  on  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Uiuted  States. 

( b  I  Each  grant  shall  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector under  this  section  only  upon  applica- 
tion therefore  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Director  and  only  on  condition  that  the  re- 
cipient of  such  grant  will  conduct  openly  all 
activities  supported  by  such  grant  and  make 
such  reports  as  the  Director  may  require 
solely  to  determine  that  the  ftrnds  so  granted 
are  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  appli- 
cation is  made. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  procedures 
and  rules  with  respect  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  appUcatlonB  for  grants  under 
this  section  which  will  provide,  Insofar  as 
practicable,    an    equitable    distribution    of 
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grants  among  the  various  applicant*  for  such 
grants  ,  nd  types  of  activities  to  be  supported 
by  such  grants  but  which  will  assure  that 
grants  will  be  made  to  thoee  quallfled  re- 
cipients mt«t  capable  of  achieving  a  success- 
ful or  slgmtlcant  contribution  favorably  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  set  forth  m  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  In  maiclng  grants  under 
this  section,  the  DlrecU>r  shall  not  Impose 
any  requirements  therefor  or  C'.indltlons 
thereon  which  impair  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  of  any  recipients  or  other 
beneflcl.ines  of  such  grants. 

(d)  Tlie  Dtrecwr  may  ilt  pay  grants  In 
such  Installments  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate and  i2l  provide  for  such  adjustment  of 
payments  under  this  section  .is  may  be  neces- 
sary. Including,  where  appropriate,  total 
withholding  of  payments. 

PUBLIC    REPORTS    BY    DtRECTOR 

Sec.  5  The  Director  shall,  on  or  before 
the  3l8t  day  of  January  of  each  year,  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  setting  forth  a  summary  of  his 
activities  under  this  Act  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  Include  a  list 
of  the  grants  made  by  the  Director  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  a  statement  of  the 
use  to  which  each  recipient  applied  any  grant 
received  during  the  preceding  calendar  year; 
and  any  recommendations  which  the  Direc- 
tor may  deem  appropriate.  The  contents  of 
each  report  so  submitted  shall  promptly  be 
made  available  to   the  public 

GENEK.\L    AUTHORITT 

SBC.  8  The  Director  shall  have  the  author- 
ity, wlthm  the  limits  of  funds  available 
under  section  9.  to — 

I  1 1  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  goverrung  the  manner 
of  the  operations  of  the  Foundation,  and  Its 
organization  and  personnel: 

(2i  appoint  and  flx  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Foundation  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act.  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
.tppointments  In  the  competitive  service  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  ztt  such  title  relating  to 
cLisslflcatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates  except  that  the  salary  n<  any  person 
so  employed  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
salary  established  by  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  533:i  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code; 

I  3  I  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
jultants  from  private  life  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Director  or  the  Council,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title 
5   United  States  Code: 

i4i  accept  and  utilize  on  behalf  of  the 
Foundation  the  services  of  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  personnel  from  private  life 
and  reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  In- 
-ludlng  per  diem  as  authorized  by  section 
5703   of   -AV.e   5    United   States   C.xle: 

'5l  receive  money  ind  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  by  private, 
nongovernmental  sources,  without  condltloin 
3r  restriction  other  than  that  It  be  used  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation:  and 
to  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
Droperty  in  carrying  out  the  purfXJses  of  this 
.KC:  and 

i8i  mike  other  expenditures  necessary  to 
carry  Into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

PROHIBITION     AGAINST    REQriRINC     INTEU.ICENCC 
GATHER  LNG 

Sec  7  No  department  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  .shall  request 
or  require  any  recipient  or  any  other  bene- 
ficiary of  any  grant  made  under  this  Act  to 
olKaln.  furnish  or  report,  or  cause  to  be 
3btAlned  furnished,  or  reported,  any  Infor- 
mation relating,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
activity  supported  by  such  grant,  except  as 
IS  ( 1 )  provided  by  section  4  ibi  of  this  Act 
or  (2)    authorized  under  law  In  the  ease  of 


any  Information  directly  relating  to  the 
violation  of  any  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States  by  such  recipient  or  beneficiary 

INDEPENDENCE    FHOM    EXECI7TIVE    CONTFOL 

Sec  8.  lai  Determinations  made  by  the 
Director  and  the  Council  in  the  discharge  of 
their  functions  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  or  control  by  the  President 
or  by  any  other  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  administrative  procedure  i.  and  of 
chapter  7  of  such  title  (relating  to  Judicial 
review  i .  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  by  the  Director  or  the  Council  of 
their  functions  under  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  9  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Foundation  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  except  that  the  aggregate 
of  such  sums  appropriated  prior  to  June  30, 
1972.  shall  not  exceed  $100  million.  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended 

The  statement  by  President  Johnson 
on  March  29  and  the  report  of  the 
Katzenbach  committee  are  as  follows: 
Statement  by  the  President 

I  have  received  the  report  from  the  com- 
mittee which  I  appointed  on  February  15 
to  review  relationships  between  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  private  American 
voluntary  organizations  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas 
Katzenbach.  as  Chairman.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  John  Gard- 
ner, and  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms 

1  accept  this  committee's  proposed  state- 
ment of  policy  and  am  directing  all  agen- 
cies of  the  government  to  Implement  It  fully. 

We  will  also  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  committee's  recommendation  "that  the 
government  should  promptly  develop  and 
establish  a  public-private  mechanism  to  pro- 
vide public  funds  openly  for  overseas  activ- 
ities of  org.inizatlons  which  <ire  adjudged 
deserving.  In  the  national  Interest,  of  public 
support"  To  review  concrete  ways  of  ac- 
complishing this  objective.  I  am  requesting 
Secretary  Rusk  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  which  will  Include  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Executive  the  Congress, 
and  the  pruate  conununlty 

Dear  Mr,  President  The  committee  which 
you  appointed  on  February  15.  1967  has 
sought.  pursuj.nt  t;)  your  req'.iest 

To  review  relationships  between  govern- 
ment .igencles.  notably  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  educatlon«l  and  private 
voluntary  orgranlzAtlons  which  operate 
abroad,  and 

To  recommend  means  to  help  ussi're  that 
such  organizations  can  pUy  their  proper  and 
vital  role  abroad. 

The  committee  has  held  a  number  of  meet- 
ings, interviewed  dozens  of  individuals  In 
and  out  of  government  and  reviewed  thou- 
sands of  ptiges  of  reports  We  have  surveyed 
the  relevant  activities  of  a  number  of  fed- 
era!  agencies.  And  we  have  reviewed  in  par- 
ticular and  specific  detail  the  relatKuishlp 
between  CIA  and  each  relevant  organization. 

Oiu  report,  supplemented  with  supporting 
classified  documents.  fiMlows 

In  summary,  the  committee  offers  two  basic 
recommendations : 

1.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  no  federal  agency 
shall  provide  any  covert  Hnanciil  assistance 
or  support,  direct  or  indirect,  to  any  of  the 
nation's  educational  or  private  voluntary  or- 
ganlZAtlons. 

2  The  Government  should  promptly  de- 
velop and  establish  a  public-private  mecha- 
nism to  provide  public  funds  openly  for  over- 


seas activities  of  organizations  which  are  ad- 
Judged  deserving.  In  the  national  Interest, 
of  public  support, 

1.    A    NEW    POLICY 

The  years  Inunedlately  after  World  War  II 
saw  a  surge  of  communist  activity  In  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  world  Students, 
scientist*,  veterans,  women  and  professional 
groups  were  organized  Into  International 
bodies  which  sp>oke  In  the  cadences,  ad- 
vocated the  policies,  and  furthered  the  In- 
terests of  the  communist  bloc.  Much  of  this 
activity  was  organized,  directed,  and  financed 
covertly  by  communist  government.s 

American  organizations  reacted  from  the 
first.  The  young  men  and  women  who 
founded  the  United  States  National  Student 
Association,  for  example,  did  so  preci.sely  to 
give  American  youth  the  capacity  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  International  arena  But 
the  importance  of  students  as  a  force  in  In- 
ternational events  had  yet  to  become  widely 
understood  and  NSA  found  It  difficult  to  at- 
tract private  support  lor  Its  International 
activities  Accordingly,  the  United  States 
Government,  acting  through  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  provided  support  for  this 
overseas  work 

We  have  taken  NSA  as  an  example  While 
no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  de- 
tailing any  other  CIA  programs  of  assistance 
to  private  American  voluntary  organizations, 
one  fundamental  point  should  be  clearly 
stated:  such  assistance  was  given  pursuant 
to  National  Security  Council  policies  begin- 
ning in  October,  1951  and  with  the  subse- 
quent concurrence  of  high-level  senior  inter- 
departmental review  committees  in  the  last 
four  Administrations.  In  December.  1960.  In 
a  classified  report  submitted  after  a  year  of 
study  a  public-private  Presidential  Commit- 
tee on  Information  Activities  Abroad  specifi- 
cally endorsed  both  overt  and  covert  pro- 
grams. Including  those  assisted  by  CI.\ 

Our  study,  undertaken  at  a  later  time,  dis- 
closes new  developments  which  suggest  that 
we  should  now  re-examine  these  policies  The 
American  public,  for  example,  has  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
complex  forms  of  International  competition 
between  free  societies  and  communist  states. 
-As  this  awareness  has  grown,  so  have  poten- 
tial sources  of  support  for  the  overseas  work 
of  private  organizations. 

There  Is  no  precise  index  to  these  sources, 
but  their  increase  Is  suggested  by  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  private  founilations  from 
2.220  in  1955  to  18.000  in  1967.  Hence  it  is 
increasingly  [Xissible  for  organizations  like 
NSA  to  seek  support  lor  overseas  activities 
from  open  sources. 

Just  as  sources  of  support  have  Increased, 
so  has  the  number  of  American  groups  en- 
gaged in  overseas  work  According  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  there 
has  been  a  nine-fold  Increase  Just  among 
voluntary  organizations  which  parti'-lfwte  in 
technical  assistance  abroad,  rising  from  24 
In  1951  to  220  in  1965.  The  total  of  all  private 
American  voluntary  groups  now  workint; 
overseas   may    well   exceed   a   thousand 

The  number  of  such  organizations  which 
has  been  assisted  covertly  is  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  The  vast  preponderance  have 
had  no  relationship  with  the  government  or 
have  accepted  only  open  government  funds — 
which  greatly  exceed  funds  supplied  covertly 

The  work  of  private  Aniencan  organiza- 
tions. In  a  host  of  fields,  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  scores  of  countries  That  benefit 
must  not  be  impaired  by  foreign  doubts 
about  the  independence  of  these  organiza- 
tions. The  committee  belieies  it  is  essential 
for  the  Unted  States  to  underscore  that 
independence  immediately  and  deci.iii  ely. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  following 

st.\tement  of  policy 
No  federal  agency  shall  provide  any  covert 
financial  assistance  or  supptort.  direct  or  in- 
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direct,  to  any  of  the  nation's  educational 
or  private  voluntary  organizations.  This 
policy  speclflcally  applies  to  all  foreign  activ- 
ities of  such  organizations  and  It  reafBnns 
present  policy  with  resp>ect  to  their  domestic 
activities. 

Where  such  suppwrt  has  been  given,  It 
will  be  terminated  as  quickly  as  possible 
without  destroying  valuable  private  organiza- 
tions before  they  can  seek  new  means  of 
support.' 

We  believe  that,  particularly  In  the  light 
of  recent  publicity,  establishment  of  a  clear 
policy  of  this  kind  Is  the  only  way  for  the 
government  to  carry  out  two  Impwrtant  re- 
sf)onslblltles.  One  is  to  avoid  any  implication 
that  governmental  assistance,  because  it  is 
given  covertly,  is  used  to  affect  the  policies 
of  private  voluntary  groups.  The  second  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  make  It  plain  in  all  foreign 
countries  that  the  activities  of  private  Amer- 
can  groups  abroad  are.  In  fact,  private. 

The  committee  has  sought  carefully  to 
assess  the  Impact  of  this  Statement  of  Policy 
on  CIA  We  have  reviewed  each  relevant  pro- 
gram of  assistance  carried  out  by  the  Agency 
in  case-by-case  detail.  As  a  result  of  this 
scrutiny,  the  committee  is  satisfied  that  ap- 
plication of  the  Statement  of  Policy  will  not 
unduly  handicap  the  Agency  In  the  exercise 
of  its  national  security  responsibilities.  In- 
deed, it  should  be  noted  that,  starting  well 
before  the  appearance  of  recent  publicity, 
CIA  had  Initiated  and  pursued  efforts  to  dis- 
engage from  certain  of  these  activities. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  the 
implementation  of  this  policy  be  supervised 
by  the  senior  interdepartmental  review  com- 
mittee which  already  passes  on  proposed  CIA 
activities  and  which  would  review  and  assist 
in  the  process  of  disengagement.- 

2  :    NEW    METHODS   OF   SUPPORT 

While  our  first  recommendation  seeks  to 
Insure  the  Independence  of  private  voluntary 
organizations,  it  does  not  deal  with  an  under- 
lying problem — how  to  support  the  national 
need  for.  and  the  Intrinsic  worth  of.  their 
efforts  abroad. 

.\nyone  who  has  the  slightest  familiarity 
with  intellectual  or  youth  groups  abroad 
knows  that  free  institutions  continue  to  be 
under  bitter,  continuous  attack,  some  of  It 
carefully  organized  and  well-financed,  all  of 
It  potentially  dangerous  to  this  nation. 

It  IS  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  our  fu- 
ture and  to  the  future  of  free  institutions 
everywhere  that  other  nations,  especially 
their  young  people,  know  and  understand 
American  viewpoints.  There  Is  no  better  way 


■  On  the  basis  of  our  case-by-case  review, 
we  expect  that  the  process  of  termination 
can  be  largely — perhaps  entirely — completed 
by  December  31.  1967. 

-If  the  Statement  of  Policy  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  be  rigorously  enforced.  In  the 
Judgment  of  this  committee,  no  programs 
current Iv  would  Justify  any  exception  to  this 
policy  At  the  same  time,  where  the  security 
of  the  nation  may  be  at  stake,  it  is  impossible 
for  this  committee  to  state  categorically  now 
that  there  will  never  be  a  contingency  In 
which  overriding  national  security  Interests 
may  require  an  exception — nor  would  It  be 
credible  to  enunciate  a  policy  which  pur- 
ported to  do  so. 

We  therefore  recommend  that.  In  the  event 
of  such  unusual  contingencies,  the  Interde- 
partmental review  committee  be  permitted 
to  make  exceptions  to  the  Statement  of  Pol- 
icy, but  only  where  overriding  national  secu- 
rity lnterest.s  so  require:  only  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis;  only  where  op>en  sources  of  sup- 
port are  shown  to  be  unavailable:  and  only 
when  such  exceptions  receive  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense In  no  event  should  any  future  excep- 
tion be  approved  which  involves  any  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  or  cultural  organiza- 
tion. 


to  meet  this  need  than  through  the  activity 
of  private  American  organizations. 

The  time  has  surely  come  for  the  govern- 
ment to  help  support  such  activity  in  a  ma- 
ture, open  manner. 

Some  progress  toward  that  aim  already 
has  been  made.  In  recent  years,  a  number  of 
federal  agencies  have  developed  contracts, 
grants,  and  other  forms  of  op^en  assistance 
to  private  organizations  for  overseas  activi- 
ties. This  assistance,  however,  does  not  deal 
with  a  major  asp>ect  of  the  problem.  A  num- 
ber of  organizations  cannot,  without  hamper- 
ing their  effectiveness  as  Independent  bodies. 
accept  funds  directly  from  government  agen- 
cies. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that 
the  Government  should  promptly  develop 
and  establish  a  public-private  mechanism  to 
provide  public  funds  openly  for  overseas  ac- 
tivities of  organizations  which  are  adjudged 
deserving,  in  the  national  Interest,  of  public 
support. 

Such  a  mechanism  cotild  take  various 
forms.  One  promising  propKisal.  advanced  by 
Mrs.  Eugene  Black,  calls  for  a  publicly  fund- 
ed but  privately  administered  body  patterned 
on  the  British  Council. 

The  British  Council  established  in  1934. 
operates  in  80  countries,  administering  ap- 
proximately $30,000,000  annually  for  refer- 
ence libraries,  exhibitions,  scholarships.  In- 
ternational conferences,  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. Because  of  21  of  its  30  members  are 
drawn  from  private  life,  the  Council  has 
maintained  a  reputation  for  Independence, 
even  though  90  percent  of  Its  funds  are 
governmental. 

According  to  the  UNESCO  Directory  of  Cul- 
tural Relations  Services,  other  nations  have 
developed  somewhat  similar  Institutions.  The 
Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations,  for 
example,  is  entirely  government-financed  but 
operates  autonomously.  The  governing  body 
of  the  Swedlfh  Institute  for  Cultural  Rela- 
tions consists  of  both  government  and  pri- 
vate members.  This  institute  receives  75 
percent  of  its  funds  from  the  government 
and  the  remainder  from  private  contribu- 
tions. 

The  experience  of  these  and  other  coun- 
tries helps  to  demonstrate  the  desirability 
of  a  similar  body  In  the  United  States,  wholly 
or  largely  funded  by  the  federal  government. 
Another  approach  might  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  governmental  foundation,  perhaps 
with  links  to  the  existing  Federal  Inter- 
Agency  Council  on  International  Education 
and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Such  a  public-private  body  would  not  be 
new  to  the  United  States.  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  a  century  ago  as  a  private 
corporation,  under  the  guardianship  of  Con- 
gress, but  governed  by  a  mixed  public-private 
Board  of  Regents. 

The  committee  began  a  preliminary  study 
of  what  might  be  the  best  method  of  meet- 
ing the  present  need.  It  Is  evident,  however, 
that,  because  of  the  great  range  both  of  exist- 
ing government  and  private  philanthropic 
programs,  the  refinement  of  alternatives  and 
selection  among  them  Is  a  task  of  consid- 
erable complexity.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  exclusively  governmental 
committee  is  an  appropriate  forum  for  the 
task  and  we  recommend.  Instead,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  larger  group,  including  In- 
dividuals In  private  life  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  this  field. 

The  basic  principle,  in  any  event.  Is  clear. 
Such  a  new  institution  would  Involve  gov- 
ernment funds.  It  might  well  Involve  gov- 
ernment officials.  But  a  premium  must  be 
placed  on  the  involvement  of  private  citi- 
zens and  the  exercise  of  private  Judgments. 
for  to  be  effective,  it  would  have  to  have — 
and  be  recognized  to  have — a  high  degree 
of  independence. 

The  prompt  creation  of  such  an  institu- 
tion,  based  on  this  principle,  would  fill   an 


Important — and    never    more    apparent — na- 
tional need. 

Respectfully. 

John  W.  Gardner. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Edtication,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Richard  Helms, 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Chairman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  proud  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Texas  as  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  very  Important  bill 
What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  strike  another 
blow  against  government  by  secrecy  in  a 
society  which  is  supposed  to  be  free,  but 
an  American  society  which  Is  losing  Its 
freedom  step  by  step  at  a  terrific  and 
rapid  pace. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  the  Senator  as  we 
strike  another  blow  against  the  growing 
tendency  in  this  country  to  permit  gov- 
ernment by  Executive  supremacy,  to 
strangle  the  freedom  of  the  American 
people,  a  strangulation  which  is  going  on 
at  a  horrendous  rate. 

After  all,  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
now  is  to  let  the  sunshine  of  full  public 
disclosure  be  brought  to  bear  upon  all 
the  activities  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  the  Senator 
in  this  objective  because  it  is  essential  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this 
country.  In  my  years  of  service  here. 
Senators  have  heard  me  many  times  on 
this  floor  try  to  warn  the  American  peo- 
ple before  it  is  too  late,  "You  may  think 
you  are  free,  but  you  are  rapidly  losing 
your  freedom.  That  is  your  fault,  too, 
because  as  free  men  and  women  you  have 
been  willing  to  pass  the  responsibility  for 
preserving  this  constitutional  system  on 
to  others." 

We  must  remember,  this  constitutional 
system  belongs  to  the  people.  We  will  re- 
tain it  and  maintain  it  only  to  the  degree 
that  the  people  themselves  do  a  better 
job  of  developing  their  own  sense  of  citi- 
zen statesmanship. 

This  bill  is  another  Inducement  for  the 
people  to  make  better  citizens  of  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  both  for 
cosponsorship  of  this  bill  and  for  his  very 
fine  and  forceful  statement  which  points 
out  the  dangers  ahead,  and  not  at  some 
distant  future,  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  our 
freedom.  If  we  had  a  catalog  of  how 
much  freedom  our  people  have  lost  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years,  it  would  shock  and 
amaze  everyone.  We  do  not  have  that 
catalog  because  so  much  has  been  done 
under  the  cloak  of  secrecy  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  abroad. 

This  program  would  provide  that  if 
the  U.S.  Government  should  make  a  pub- 
lic health  grant  and  send  a  doctor  into 
an  undeveloped  country  to  help  the  peo- 
ple there,  he  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
be  a  secret  spy  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
make  a  grant  to  a  professor  to  go  into 
an  undeveloped  country  to  help  them 
build  up  their  school  system,  he  shall  be 
what  his  name  implies,  an  educator,  and 
not  a  spy  at  the  same  time. 

We  do  not  stop  the  fact-gathering  in- 
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formation  agencies  of  the  Government 
We  do  not  stop  spy  activities  All  govern- 
ments practice  that,  particularly  in  this 
space  age  when  It  na.s  become  more  nec- 
essary. But  we  dlsfLssociate  humanitarian 
and  altruistic  objectives  from  spying  ob- 
jectives We  do  not  make  our  mo.-^t  al- 
truistic people  into  spies  We  do  not  make 
them  secret  spies  when  they  are  engag- 
ing In  an  altruistic  capacity — that  is,  to 
help  other  people 

Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


BRAIN  DRAIN 


Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  President,  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE  spoke  la.st  month  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  to  the  delegates 
at  the  Conference  on  Higher  Education 
and  the  International  Flow  of  Man- 
power: InipUcatlon.s  for  the  Developing 
World. 

Sermtor  Mondale  has  given  close  study 
to  this  issue  In  his  addre.ss.  he  reviews 
the  extent  and  effects  of  the  problem. 
He  also  outlines  several  proposals  for 
assisting  talented  citizens  of  developing 
nations  to  follow  profe.ssional  cai-eers  In 
their  own  homelands. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein<  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

The  Br,*in  Drain-  Implications  for 

EDfCATlO.NAL    AND    Px^tlC    POLICT 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Walter  F  Mondale. 
University  if  Minnesota,  .April  14  19fl7i 
I  hope  '.hat  President  Wilson.  Will  Coch- 
rane. Bit!  Roijers,  and  Forrest  Moore  will 
forgive  me  f  )r  saying  this,  b\it  It  is  a  real 
disadvantage  to  be  booked  for  the  afternoon 
of  the  final  day  <-,{  a  star-studded  conference. 
It's  much  more  comfortable  to  give  a  keynote 
speech  and  sort  of  'set  the  tone  "  At  that 
point  In  a  coaference  the  audience  hasn't 
already  heard  most  of  the  things  vou  plan 
to  say. 

WH.»T    IS    OfR    POMCT 

But  more  serloualy.  I  am  happy  that  you  are 
ending  your  conference  with  the  question  of 
policy — how  we  in  the  irovemment  and  vou 
in  the  universities  should  perceive  the  brain 
drain,  and  what  actlorLs  may  be  %varranted 
by  our  perceptions 

For  I  think  tt  Is  Important  that  we  not 
content  ourselves  with  cries  of  alarm,  or 
crle«  of  al.^mn  -it  the  alarm  of  others,  as  the 
case  may  be  We  must  consider  the  dlfBciilt 
next  step^what  changes.  If  anv.  the  fart  of 
the  brain  drain  should  bring  in  our  public 
inatltutiona!  policies 

WE     MrST     \CT     NOW 

For  while  t■>^^I  knowledge  of  the  bruin  drain 
13  not  detailed  and  catalogued,  we  do  know 
aa  a  fact  that  it  exists  And  because  it  Ls  a 
fact.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feel  that 
we  should  wait  until  we  have  absolutely  pre- 
cise statistics  I  am  certain  that  we  could  re- 
search this  pr'")blem  up  and  down  and  in 
every  other  dlre<nion  that  the  fertile  aca- 
demic mind  cm  devise  This  study  should  be 
undertaken 

Aa  stated  In  the  Pan  American  Health  As- 
sociation s  refHjrt  on  the  brain  drum  from 
Latin  Amerli-a  'The  furmulailon  of  pollclen 
In  this  field  di>es  not  depend  on  precise  sta- 
tistical knowledge  of  the  general  magnitude, 
nature,  and  causes  of  a  problem  is  nn  ade- 
quate guide  for  action" 

Research  should  not  be  a  substitute  for 
decision-making  The  two  should  go  forward 
hand  m  hanC  each  supporting  and  reinforc- 
ing the  other 

/  want  to  detote  most  of  f/»u  ifiort  state- 


ment to  the  kiniU  of  action  J  think  tee  should 
consider 

THERE    IS    A    SERJODS    BRAIN    DRAIN 

Bur  first  I  would  like  to  slurunar1^^•  briefly 
the  evidence  which  has  led  me  to  see  the 
brain  drain  as  one  of  the  neglected  problems 
of  our  day. 

I  found  It  serious  last  year  when  the  figures 
of  the  Immigration  and  Natur.tllzatlon  Serv- 
ice indicated  that  about  30  per  cent  of  our 
foreign  student*  from  Asia  adjuat  their 
status  to  permanent  resident  I  find  It  seri- 
ous today 

Recent  figures,  In  fact.  Indicate  that  this 
percentage  may  be  rising  There  were  3.351 
such  adjustment*  in  fiscal  1966.  up  from 
1588  In  fiscal  1065  Since  1965  showed  a 
decUne  from  1964.  It  Is  hard  to  call  this  a 
trend  But  there  certainly  is  no  trend  In 
the  other  direction. 

Mr  W  Wallace  Maner.  Foreign  Student 
Advisor  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  studied 
905  foreign  students  who  attended  that  Uni- 
versity In  the  1950's  He  found  that  a  totai 
of  590 — or  55  per  cent — aje  still  In  the  United 
States. 

The  brain  drain  in  medicine  la  a  national 
disgrace  The  percentage  of  foreign -trained 
residents  and  interns  in  our  hospitals  h^is 
soared  from  9  to  29  per  cent  In  Just  15  years. 
Today  over  8,000  of  these  resident*  and  In- 
terna are  from  developing  countries  An 
estimated  25  per  cent  of  them  will  never 
go  home. 

Too  much  can  be  made  of  numbers  when 
developing  nat.ons  are  the  subject  In  1963. 
only  16  Nigerian  doctors  were  working  In 
American  hospitals  Does  that  number  seem 
:n5lgnlflcant?    Only   to   an    American. 

To  a  Nigerian  It  means  that  nearly  a  year's 
production  of  doctors  from  that  nation's 
single  medical  school  have  left  the  country 
And  the  physician-population  ratio  was  one 
doctor  for  every  33,000  people.  Compare  that 
to  one  doctor  for  every  670  people  here  in  the 
United  State*. 

It  IS  important  not  to  mask  the  impact  of 
the  brain  drain  by  talking  in  large  numbers. 
The  loss  of  A  brilliant  student  or  a  highly 
skilled  professional  is  a  serious  threat  to  the 
development  of  a  poc.r  nation. 

BACKLASH 

The  recent  wave  of  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem has  been  followed  by  a  wave  of  skepti- 
cism. There  is  a  brain  drain  backlash  of 
sorts  Last  year  some  high  government  offi- 
cials were  calling  the  brnin  drain  one  of  the 
great  unresolved  problems  of  our  time  Today 
they  are  using  .ilmost  Identical  statistics  to 
argue  that  the  problem  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated. 

Kennedy  Committee  testimony  shows  this 
subtle  governmental  change — an  apparent 
attitude  that  basically  the  vorld  is  more 
Ideal  now  then  It  was  in  the  last  decade. 

Tnelr  perceptions  nf  the  problem  appear  to 
have  changed  So  have  mine  They  have  been 
broadened  immenselv  by  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  vear  But  in 
one  lmF>ortant  lespect.  my  perceptions  have 
not  changed  I  still  see  the  brain  drain  from 
developing  nations  as  a  potential  catastrophe. 

For  a  t.ilented  professional  or  student  Is 
more  than  mere  manpower  In  a  developing 
country  He  is  a  leader,  or  a  potential  leader. 
In  his  nation's  upward  movement  from 
colonial  subservience  to  full  participation  In 
the  world  commuiuty. 

This  nation  ha.^  committed  itself  to  help- 
lug  the  poor  nations  It  Is  committed  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  starvation,  of  course. 
But  it  Is  committed  also  to  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams. tx)th  unilateral  and  multilateral 
which  aim  to  help  poor  nations  develop  the 
economic  and  political  stability  that  will 
bring  independence  and  full  participation 
Among  these  are  AID  programs.  Pood  for 
Peace  trade  .Tsslstince  and  population  con- 
trol 

We  have  said  »h»«  we  believe  Uiis  policy 


win  serve  the  best  Interests  of  our  own  secu- 
rity and  wealth  Our  President  Is  currently 
In  Puuta  del  Este  to  help  carry  out  our  be- 
lief m  this  polii  y  And  despite  our  peculiar 
American  need  tu  justify  everything  we  do 
on  grounds  of  selfish  Interest,  we  are  deeply 
committed  to  this  policy  because  we  believe 
that  It  U  right.  As  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
nunlster.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  a  recent 
suitement  of  a  Catholic  pontiff, 

'For  if  the  new  word  for  peace  Is  develop- 
ment, who  would  not  wish  to  labor  for  It 
with  all  his  powers?" 

All  of  these  emerging  nations  have  a  tre- 
mendous dennand  for  Imaginative,  creative 
leadership — :n  their  governments,  in  their 
economies,  In  their  universities,  and  In  their 
schools 

When  we  remove  leaders  and  potential 
leaders  from  these  nations,  we  clearly  set 
back  their  hopes  for  development.  Ultimate 
peace  In  our  world  depends  In  great  measure 
on  steady  progress  and  development  in  these 
countries  The  brain  drain  Is  a  potential 
threat  to  that  peace 

Technical  aid  Is  simply  not  an  adequate 
substitute  for  dealing  with  the  brain  drain. 
Native  leadership  is  the  critical  ingredient. 
Without  It.  our  aid  will  likely  have  a  marginal 
effect  at  l>est 

We  must  face  up  to  our  own  Involvement 
In  the  brain  dram  We  must  ask  whether  we 
are  laboring  for  development  with  all  our 
powers 

you  urill  votice  that  I  am  concerned  almost 
entirely  utth  the  flow  of  manpon  er  from 
developing  countries.  The  distinction  Is  an 
important  one. 

From  .some  European  countries,  partic- 
ularly Britain,  the  brain  drain  Is  very  sub- 
st;intial  But  It  Is  well  within  the  means 
of  these  countries  to  provide  the  Incentives 
which  would  reduce  the  flow,  or  at  least  com- 
pete for  talent,  particularly  In  the  strength- 
ened European  Common  Market  nations. 

But  developing  nations  cannot  compete  In 
salaries  and  material  benefits.  And  any  stu- 
dent or  trainee  In  this  country  foon  learns 
to  appreciate  those  rewards.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

Furthermore,  these  nations  cannot  now  cre- 
ate the  kinds  of  Institutions  and  the  kinds 
of  opportunities  which  will  attract  and  re- 
tain the  very  best  of  their  native  talent. 
They  cannot,  that  Is.  unless  they  have  out- 
side help 

Therefore,  we  must  recognize  a  responsi- 
bility to  these  nations — a  responsibility  that 
must  be  met  by  positive  action.  I  would  like 
to  put  forth  a  few  suggestions. 

Orip  step  I  know  ue  agree  on  is  tfie  need 
for  substantial  expansion  of  opportunities 
for  our  oicn  citizen.<)  in  areas  like  medicine 
where  we  are  heavily  and  unforgivably  de- 
penderif  o'l  foreign  talent. 

I  would  feel  much  better  about  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  doctors  working  in  the 
United  States  if  I  did  not  know  that  hos- 
pitals would  have  to  close  without  them  I 
have  strongly  favored  federal  legislation  to 
support  expanded  medical  education,  and  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  Rep  Albert  Qule, 
my  platform  colleague  here  from  another 
party  and  another  philosophy  has  also  given 
his  qualified  approval  to  such  expansion. 

OfR    IMMIGRATION    POLICIES 

Immigration  policy  is  a  much  more  con- 
troversial matter. 

Unlike  many  others  who  are  honestly  con- 
cerned with  the  brain  drain.  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  ignore  our  option  to  deal  with 
the  problem  m  part  through  immlgr.itlon 
policy.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Im- 
migration .\ct  of  1965  has  brought  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  the  talent  drain  from  some 
of  the  Asian  countries  which  can  least  afford 
it. 

A.s  .^ssist.'int  Secretary  of  SUite  Charles 
Prankel  has  pointed  out.  5.931  skilled  Asian 
Immigrants  came  here  In  fiscal  1966  when 
the   new  law   first  went  Into  effect.  This  Is 


almost    triple    the   number   of   the   previous 
twelve  months. 

This  change  was  not  only  anticipated — it 
was  consciously  accepted.  Those  of  us  who 
Joined  In  sjxinsorlng  this  legislation  felt 
deeply — and  still  feel — tiiat  the  national 
origins  quota  system  was  a  shameful  form  of 
discrimination.  We  place  high  value  on  the 
free  movement  of  individuals  between  na- 
tions. 

Yet  this  is  not  an  unqualified  freedom.  We 
place  high  value  on  the  free  movement  of 
individuals  especially  if  we  need  their  talents 
and  skills. 

If  free  movement  were  our  only  value,  we 
would  be  admitting  not  only  the  Indian 
scientist  but  also  the  peasant  who  could 
multiply  hss  income  and  improve  his  stand- 
ard of  living  ten  times  by  becoming  a  migrant 
farm  worker  in  this  country. 

We  would  welcome  not  only  hundreds  of 
Korean  doctors,  but  also  tens  of  thousands 
of  rural  families  from  Korea  whose  chance 
for  decent  meaical  care  migrates  here  with 
those  physicians. 

These  millions  of  people  will  not  find  their 
opportunities  in  the  United  States.  If  they 
find  them  at  all,  it  will  be  at  home.  And  If 
they  find  them,  it  will  t>e  because  of  the 
presence  of  leaders — of  people  in  the  institu- 
tions of  their  societies  wlio  can  help  them 
move  forward 

Our  principle  of  free  movement  Is  cer- 
tainly a  more  convenient  principle  for  the 
gainers  than  it  Is  for  the  losers.  But  It  Is  not 
abst'lute  principle  with  us. 

We  dlscrimmat.e — perhaps  reasonably — in 
favor  of  the  skilled  and  the  educated.  It  also 
seems  reasonable  to  me  to  discriminate  in  an- 
other direction — to  consider  the  skilled  man- 
power need.s  of  developing  countries  as  well 
hs  the  skilled  mnnp<.)wer  needs  of  the  United 
States.  This  might  be  called  discrimination 
frr  the  millions — discrimination  for  the 
"most  unfavored  nation." 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  tolerable  means  of 
doing  this.  I  have  proposed  that  we  consider 
wider  use  of  the  exchange  visitor  visa — re- 
quiring more  students  from  developing  coun- 
tries to  return  liome  for  at  least  two  years 
before  becoming  eligible  for  permanent  move- 
ment here  I  have  also  suggested  that  we 
look  into  the  possibility  of  negotiating 
bilateral  imm:«r,itlon  agreements  with  the 
poor  nations  which  suffer  most  from  the 
brain  drain  and  are  taking  some  steps  of 
their  own  to  eliminate  its  causes  at  home. 
I  have  suggested  a  multilateral  approach 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

These  specific  proposals  aie  not  sacred. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  reactions  to 
them.  I'd  say  that  some  people  consider 
them  closer  to  profane 

It  Is  far,  far  better,  of  course,  to  con- 
centrate on  Improving  Incentives  for  talented 
people  to  return  to  their  homelands.  Until 
It  is  clear  that  Incentives  can  have  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  the  brain  drain — and  it 
Is  not  yet  clear^we  must  not  discard  the 
possibility  of  carefully-conceived  changes 
in  immlgrntlon  law. 

In  addition.  I  think  we  must  realize  that 
adequate  incentives  are  a  false  hope  unless 
the  Congress  appropriates  the  huge  sums 
that  would  be  necessary.  We  have  to  Ije 
realistic  and  recognize  the  great  dlfHcuitles 
involved  In  relying  only  on  Incentives. 

SOME  NEEDED  INCENTIVES 

With  this  qualification.  I  would  like  to 
identify  some  possible  efforts  of  other  kinds — 
po.sifirc  attempts  to  help  talented  Asians, 
Africans,  and  Latin  Americans  pursue  re- 
garding pTOfrs.notial  careers  in  their  home- 
lands 

It  Is  true  that  the  poor  can  only  be  helped 
If  they  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  If 
they  are  not  Interested,  the  task  Is  Impos- 
sible. But  surely  this  does  not  mean  we  can 
abdicate  any  responsibility  for  the  expan- 
sion of  career  opportunities. 


For  we  coiUd  take  the  same  position  in 
regard  to  food  problems  or  in  regard  to 
development  efforts  as  a  whole,  where  we 
have  considerably  leas  responsibility  for  the 
symptoms  than  we  do  for  the  brain  drain. 
But  we  do  not  take  that  position.  We  he- 
lleve  in  aiding  developing  countries  that 
are  serious  about  building  better  lives  for 
their  people. 

On  the  brain  drain  problem  we  should  do 
no  less. 

/  believe  we  should  concentrate  on  two 
things — providing  superior,  well-motivated 
foreign  students  with  an  education  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  their  homelands,  and  helping 
to  build  good  and  rewarding  work  oppor- 
tunities for  them  and  their  fellow  citizens 
at  home. 

Many  sincere  people  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities shudder  to  think  of  directing  stu- 
dents from  foreign  countries  into  such  pro- 
grams. Educators  pride  themselves  rightly 
on  their  conunltment  to  the  development  of 
individuals.  One  of  the  purposes  of  education 
in  this  country  is  still  to  raise  the  aspirations 
of  talented  people. 

But  these  same  educators  also  take  pride  in 
developing  new  professional  programs  which 
meet  expanding  needs  of  the  society  and 
move  toward  new  horizons.  The  other  day 
I  received  a  brochure  from  an  American  Uni- 
versity. In  his  accompanying  letter,  the  dean 
expressed  his  great  pride  in  announcing  a 
new  program — an  Institute  of  Space  Law. 

I  wonder.  Is  there  really  much  difference 
between  raising  the  aspirations  of  students 
to  fulfill  a  manpower  requirement  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  new  world,  and  raising 
these  aspirations  to  fulfill  a  manpower  re- 
quirement of  a  native  country? 

I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  that  faculty 
will  be  recruiting  students  and  guiding  them 
into  this  new  and  potentially  exciting  pro- 
gram. Why  shouldn't  a  university  do  the 
same  with  an  Institute  of  Legal  Training  for 
Developing  Nations? 

OVERSEAS     SELECTION 

Improving  foreign  student  programs  should 
begin  before  the  students  arrive  in  this  coun- 
try— with  a  much  better  overseas  selection 
system. 

Respected  groups  like  Education  and  World 
Affairs  have  long  advocated  such  a  system. 
Small-scale  efforts  have  already  shown  that 
foreign  programs  can  select  students  who 
are  capable,  highly-motivated,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  progress  of  their  homelands 

TlUs  sliouid  not  be  entirely  a  government 
operation.  Nor  should  federal  officials  at- 
tempt to  dictate  university  admissions  policy. 
But  an  Important  role  could  be  played  by 
a  comprehensive  screening  system  to  inform 
and  advise  our  educational  Institutions  as 
they  Interpret  the  paper  qualificatioas  of 
different  students. 

The  government  could  give  such  a  system 
substantial  financial  support.  And  it  could 
also  make  use  of  on-the-spot  knowledge  of 
overseas  AID  officials  and  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, among  others. 

When  foreign  students  arrive  in  this  coun- 
try they  should  have  available  to  them  an 
education  closely  related  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  their  homelands. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  Congress  enact 
a  program  of  pilot  grants  to  support  Im- 
proved foreign  student  counseling,  or  special 
experimental  coiu-se  offerings  particularly 
relevant  to  conditions  In  developing  coun- 
tries. An  Institute  of  Legal  Training  for  De- 
veloping Nations  would  warrant  such  sup- 
port, for  example.  But  I  hope  that  univer- 
sities would  move  ahead  in  this  area  whether 
or  not  such  federal  aid  isecomes  a  reality. 

A  vital  part  of  such  an  education  Is  the 
proper  counseling  of  students.  Here  the  gov- 
ernment can  only  encourage  Institutions  to 
keep  students  Interested  in  and  familiar  with 
their  homelands  and  interested  In  programs 
aimed    at   helping   their   development.   Per- 


haps there  would  be  ways  of  measuring  prac- 
tical results.  I  think  so. 

There  should  be  nothing  distasteful  in 
such  counseling  activity.  The  adviser-advisee 
relationship  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
has  long  been  an  effective  vehicle  for  devel- 
oping commitments  to  our  own  professional 
specialties.  Advising  students  from  develop- 
ing countries  simply  adds  another  dimen- 
sion to  such  relatlonshljis. 

OPPORTUNTTIES  AT   HOME 

The  rest  of  our  policy  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  liclping  the  foreign  student — 
and  the  doctor,  and  the  engineer,  and  the 
scientist^find  and  develop  a  rewarding 
career  opportunity  in  his  homeland. 

We  have  neglected  this  dimension  of  our 
AID  programs,  and  I  have  proposed  making 
this  a  major  objective  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance. We  should  provide  funds  to  help 
talented  individuals  and  their  homelands 
create  opportunities  that  will  bring  this 
talent  home  where  it  Is  so  desi>erately  needed 
and  to  plant  and  provide  the  seed  of  future 
growth  within  the  homeland. 

Partly,  this  is  a  problem  of  placement.  But 
there  Is  also  another  major  difficulty.  Many 
home  institutions  do  not  welcome  the  con- 
tributions of  the  talented,  well-educated 
youth.  They  view  him  as  a  tlireat  to  his 
elders    rather    than    as    a    valued    resource. 

Closely  related  is  the  absence  of  work 
conditions  attractive  to  the  professional  per- 
son. He  not  only  needs  salary.  He  needs  op- 
portunity to  develop  In  his  profession.  He 
needs  proper  equipment  and  research  facili- 
ties. He  needs  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
a  professional  community  which  shares  his 
values  and  ills  Interest. 

We  can't  conquer  these  problems  all  at 
once,  but  what  we  can  do  Is  to  make  more 
funds  available  for  foreign  professionals  to 
conduct  research  in  their  homelands,  as  we 
help  them  to  do  In  this  country.  We  can  do 
more  to  supjjort  development  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  research  institutions  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  particularly  where 
the  contributions  of  young  scholars  will  be 
welcomed.  We  can  work,  in  short,  to  make 
the  intellectual  and  professional  commu- 
nities truly  world  communities,  as  we  like  to 
claim  that  they  are. 

There  is  an  encouraging  welter  of  re- 
search projects  which  have  sprung  up  to 
gather  more  information  on  the  brain  drain. 
We  should  encourage  this  research. 

FACE-TO-FACE      DISCUSSIONS 

Particularly,  we  should  encourage  face-to- 
face  discussions.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  find 
out  about  the  brain  drain  and  get  sug- 
gestions for  its  relief  should  be  to  ask  the 
assistance  and  guidance  of  the  nations  which 
are  suffering  the  losses.  This  Is  a  fairly  simple 
device,  but  It  Is  not  being  used  much.  I  am 
encouraged  by  what  I  hear  of  the  coming  at- 
tempt by  Education  and  World  Affairs  to  do 
just  that. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  some  fxjssibilitles. 
All  of  them  are  offered  within  the  framework 
of  a  general  policy  that  places  the  develop- 
ment of  emerging  nations  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible priority.  I  hope  that  our  government 
and  our  universities  and  foreign  representa- 
tives In  this  country  and  abroad  will  take  It 
upon  themselves  to  make  intellectual  mi- 
gration truly  beneficial  for  developing  na- 
tions as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Ou.r  policy  must  no  longer  be  accidental. 
Above  all,  it  should  avoid  robbing  the  poor 
to  give  to  the  rich. 

This  is  doubtless  not  the  work  of  years, 
taut  of  decades.  But  this  Is  all  the  more 
reason  to  begin,  without  delay.  For  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  story  which  President  Kennedy 
was  fond  of  telling,  of  a  great  man  who  told 
a  friend  that  he  had  to  plant  a  tree  In  his 
garden  the  next  day.  The  friend  was  per- 
plexed— "What  is  your  hurry;  that  tree  will 
not  bloom  with  flowers  for  a  hundred  vears." 
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"In  that  case."  said  the  man.  "there  is  not 
time  to  lose    I  'Arlll  plant  i:   this  afternoon  " 


US    GOLD  POLICY 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou:)  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  9.  1967.  writ- 
ten by  John  Parke  Young,  entitled. 
■Should  the  United  States  Change  Its 
Gold  Policy'" 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Should  the  United  States  Change  Its  Gold 

Policy? 

I  By  John  Parke  Young) 

Current  debate  o-. er  US  gold  policy,  par- 
ticularly whether  the  U  S  should  continue 
to  buy  or  sen  ?old  freely,  has  Implications 
far  beyond  the  immetllate  problem  In  the 
background  is  the  basic  question  of  the  role 
of  gold  In  the  modern  world  and  Its  future  as 
money. 

The  debate  reflects  gold  s  long-term  declin- 
ing Importance  It  is  believed  In  a  number  of 
quarters  that  the  dollar  Is  more  valuable 
than  gold,  and  that  gold  would  depreciate 
were  It  not  for  its  convertibility  into  dollars 
at  135  an  ounce  Silver  ceased  to  be  primary 
money  many  years  vigo  after  a  reign  of  several 
thousand  years  Is  gold  now  approaching  that 
p)OsUlon'' 

Pew  economists  or  bankers  would  advo- 
cate outright  demonetization  of  gold  Yet 
most  proposals  resttirding  gold  and  reform 
of  the  international  monetary  system  down- 
grade gold  and  are  steps  In  this  direction 
Moreover,  an  increasing  number  of  persons, 
while  not  advocating  demonetization,  would 
not  consider  It  a  dire  catastrophe  If  we  were 
forced  to  break  the  link  between  the  dollar 
and  gold  U  S  gold  problems  and  the  difficul- 
ties being  encountered  by  this  country  In 
achieving  constructive  International  mone- 
tary reform  make  real  the  possibility  that  the 
U.S  .  either  through  force  of  circumstances 
or  by  voluntary  action,  might  alter  its  gold 
policy  The  dollar  which  Is  Inherently  strong 
would  be  allowed  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
and  its  e.xchange   value  staunchly  defended 

ONLY   the   us     CONVEKTS 

Gold  Is  a  problem  for  the  U  S  because  of 
a  combination  of  large  holdings  of  dollars  by 
foreigners  and  an  undertaking  by  the  U  S  to 
convert  dollars  freely  into  gold  for  central 
banks.  U  S  balance  of  payments  deficits  tend 
to  feed  these  holdings,  although  the  holdings 
have  not  grown  recently  because  of  reluc- 
tance of  foreigners  to  add  to  them  due  to 
fears  that  the  U  S  might  devalue  the  dollar  In 
terms  of  gold  The  US  Is  the  only  nation  that 
attempts  to  maintain  any  form  of  conver- 
tibility of  Its  money  Into  gold  Current  de- 
velopments thus  raise  the  question  how  Im- 
portant to  the  dollar  Is  the  tie  to  gold 

Any  move  by  the  U  S  to  "-caken  the  link 
between  gold  and  the  dollar  would  be  a 
major  blow  to  gold  A  complt'e  break  by  the 
US  with  ifold  could  preclpltati  golds  demise 
as  money  In  any  event  recent  developments 
are   undermining   the   position  of  gold 

The  case  against  gold  is  that  the  total 
5'ipply  of  monetary  gold  and  annual  Incre- 
ments from  the  mines  are  Inadequate  for 
the  growing  needs  of  world  trade  Moreover, 
the  amount  of  gold  Is  rigidly  fixed  at  any 
one  time  wherens  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  world  call  for  a  flexible  supply  of 
money  If  Inflation  and  deflation  are  to  be 
avoided  Within  the  US,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  alters  the  supply  of  money 
according  to  the  demands  of  business  in 
seeking  to  keep  the  economy  on  an  even 
keel  Gold  reserves,  however,  cannot  be  ad- 
justed In  this  manner 

Growing  recognition  of  these  difficulties 
haA  led  to  propos.iis  to  supplement  gold  for 


International  settlements  Plans  for  the  cre- 
ation of  additional  reserve  assets,  "paper 
gold."  are  well  advanced  Greater  coopera- 
tion from  Europe,  however.  In  seeking  solu- 
tions to  International  monetary  problems  is 
sought  by  the  U  S  .  which  believes  that  time 
Is  not  unlimited 

For  several  generations  the  trend  has  been 
away  from  the  use  of  commodities  as  money 
and  In  favor  of  money  based  upon  credit. 
The  dollar  Is  thus  based  upon  the  credit  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  backed  by  the  vast 
economic  strength  of  this  country  Safe- 
guards against  over-Issue  of  money,  rather 
than  gold,  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar 
The  domestic  monetary  systems  of  all  ci>un- 
tries  similarly  rest  today  upon  the  credit  of 
their  governments,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
controls  against  over-Issue  and   Inflation 

The  dollar  not  gold  Is  the  world's  mone- 
tary unit  and  the  base  for  other  currencies 
Foreign  central  banks  seek  to  maintain  the 
convertibility  of  their  currencies  into  dol- 
lars rather  than  Into  gold  Traders  want  dol- 
lars, not  gold  and  the  world's  trade  Is  trans- 
acted largely  in  terms  of  dollars  Dollar  bills 
or  checks  on  New  York  are  readily  accepted 
anywhere.  The  dollar  Is  thus  not  dependent 
upon  gold  either  domestically  or  interna- 
tionally ('ontlnuance  nf  the  dollar's  high 
standing  Is.  of  course.  dep>endent  upon  ap- 
propriate monetary  and  fiscal  policies  by  the 
US    and  reasonable  external  equilibrium 

AN    EYE    ON    COLD    RESERVES 

So  long  as  the  US  had  excessively  large 
stocks  of  gold,  which  lay  Idle  and  were  al- 
most forgotten,  gold  had  no  Influence  over 
this  country's  economic  and  financial  poli- 
cies Pew  people  here  or  abroad  knew  or 
cared  how  much  gold  was  at  Fort  Knox 
When,  however,  the  US  lost  several  billion 
dollars  of  gold  to  replenish  depleted  stock.s 
of  Europe,  concern  began  to  develop  Since 
the  US  has  followed  a  policy  of  freely  con- 
verting dollars  Into  gold  for  friendly  foreign 
governments,  the  size  of  our  gold  reserve 
was  recognized  as  related  to  our  commit- 
ment to  maintain  gold  convertibility 

The  fact  Is  that  the  US  need  not  under- 
take to  pay  gold  for  Its  currency  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  dollar  or  to  provide  for  Its 
stability  The  value  or  purchasing  power  of 
the  doliar  domestically  Is  determined  by  thl.<i 
country's  mometary  and  fiscal  F>ollcles  and 
the  state  of  the  economy  regardless  of  gold 
Stability  of  the  dollar  In  the  foreign  exchange 
market  is  determined  by  the  convertibility  of 
the  dollar  Into  foreign  currencies  at  the  es- 
tablished rates  As  numerous  countries  have 
shown,  given  proper  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies,  exchange-rate  stability  can  be  main- 
tained by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign 
exchange  by  the  central  bank  and  without 
gold  movements  or  exchange  restrictions 

The  U  S  has  large  holdings  of  foreign  ex- 
change, and  through  foreign  credits,  cur- 
rency swap  arrangements  and  International 
Monetary  Fund  drawing  rights,  has  access 
to  very  large  amounts  of  foreign  exchange 
Payments  to  foreign  central  banks  that  wish 
to  convert  their  dollars  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  made  In  gold,  but  could  be  made 
either  In  gold  or  foreign  exchange  at  the 
fixed  rate  The  U  S  does  not  need  to  leave 
the  option  to  foreigners  We  might  find  It 
desirable  to  pay  gold,  but  there  are  Important 
advantages  In  making  our  own  decision  In 
each  case 

A  main  advantage  would  be  that  de-em- 
phaslzlng  gold  would  help  to  eliminate  mis- 
conceptions as  to  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
arising  from  doubts  over  this  country's  abil- 
ity to  continue  gold  convertibility  Such 
doubts  have  tended  to  magnify  unduly  to  the 
world  the  problem  of  U  S  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits,  and  have  contributed  to  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  dollar  Erroneous  views 
about  the  dollar  have  weakened  our  bargain- 
ing position  In  negotiations  for  Intern.itlonal 
monetary  reform  Elimination  of  gold  con- 
vertibility would  give  the  US  needed  flex- 
ibility  In   utilizing  Its  gold  and   foreign  ex- 


change reserves  It  would  enable  us  to  lead 
from  strength  In  International  negotiations 
The  dollar  Is  the  most  stable  and  strongest 
currency  In  the  world,  and  the  U  S  need 
not  be  on  the  defensive 

Doubts  over  gold  convertibility  have 
tended  to  make  the  payments  problem  ap- 
pear as  entirely  a  U  S  problem,  minimizing 
European  responsibility  for  international 
monetary  equilibrium  Since  a  deficit  Is  only 
one  side  of  a  dlseqvuUbrlum.  surplus  coun- 
tries are  also  out  of  balance  and  have  a  re- 
sponsibility In  promoting  International  pay- 
ments equilibrium. 

Declines  in  U  S.  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  point  up  the  need  for  it  to 
seek  reasonable  balance  of  payments  equilib- 
rium The  need  for  monetary  and  fiscal  dis- 
cipline would  be  clear,  regardless  of  gold 
convertibility  Disequilibrium  would  be  re- 
flected In  the  state  of  total  reserves  not 
merely  gold,  as  In  the  case  of  other 
countries. 

The  present  policy  of  converting  dollars 
Into  gold  at  the  option  of  foreign  govern- 
ments serves  no  essential  economic  purpose 
It  does  however  have  a  peycholoslcal  aspect, 
which  could  be  the  soiu-ce  of  trouble  If  the 
US  were  formally  to  alter  present  policy  A 
formal  and  sudden  policy  change  could  lead 
to  nervousness  over  the  dollar  and  unin- 
formed forecasts  of  Inflation,  devaluation  and 
other  consequences  A  withdrawal  of  dollars 
by  foreigners  could  be  expected  which  would 
put  pressure  upon  our  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change reserves 

Even  though  we  covild  withstand  such  pres- 
sure the  economic  and  poUtlca:  repercussions 
could  be  troublesome  A  flurry  of  capital  out- 
How  could  take  place  On  the  other  hand, 
holders  of  funds  on  deposit  In  this  country 
would  And  little  benefit  in  transferring  them 
into  other  currencies.  Funds  would  have  no 
place  to  go  to  Improve  their  position 

The  psychological  shock  of  ceasing  to  con- 
vert dollars  into  gold  freely  would  be  amelio- 
rated If  the  alteration  were  gradual.  Through 
solicitations  of  cooperation  and  ••voluntary" 
restraints  on  the  part  of  central  banks  In  re- 
questing U  S  gold,  we  are  easing  into  a  p)oIlcv 
regarding  gold  similar  to  that  proposed  A 
formal  change  of  policy  could  best  take  place 
when  conditions  are  reasonably  undisturbed 

Proposals  that  the  US  stop  buying  gold 
or  buy  gold  only  on  US  terms,  involve  a 
more  profound  change  than  the  exercise  of 
discretion  as  to  whether  we  redeem  dollars 
In  gold  or  in  foreign  exchanee  Cessation  of 
gold  buying  would  cause  gold  to  be  offered  to 
other  countries  rather  than  to  the  U  S  for 
conversion  into  money  If  other  countries  felt 
they  were  becoming  a  dumping  ground  for 
unwanted  gold  In  view  of  fears  as  to  the 
future  of  gold  and  desires  to  monetize  gold 
they  might  refuse  to  accept  It  Other  coun- 
tries. In  any  event,  wovild  review  their  eold 
policies  and  a  number  might  follow  the  U.S. 
lead  The  situation  could  snowball  and  lead 
to  the  demonetization  of  gold 

While  solicitations  for  foreign  restraint  in 
asking  for  gold  and  the  proposal  to  cease  free 
sales  of  gold  may  appear  to  upgrade  gold  by 
conserving  our  supply,  actually  the  effect  Is 
Just  the  reverse  Gold  is  beine:  pushed  further 
Into  the  background  and  its  Influence  weak- 
ened over  economic,  financial,  and  political 
policies  The  link  between  gold  and  the  dollar 
Is  being  even  more  attenuated. 

deterioration  or  cold 
The  role  of  gold  in  our  domestic  monetary 
system  was  reduced  close  to  zero  in  1933  and 
is  now  merely  symbolic  We  are  presently 
witnessing  a  deterioration  of  golds  p>osltlon 
In  the  international  monetary  system  Al- 
though US  balance  of  pavments  deficits 
seem  to  confirm  gold's  importance,  since  gold 
Is  used  for  international  payments,  neverthe- 
less the  effect  is  quite  the  contrary.  U  S.  pay- 
ments deficits  and  excessive  concern  over 
the  U  S.  financial  position,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  European  financial  leaders,  are 
paradoxically   calling   attention    to   the    un- 


satlsfactorv'   functioning  of  gold  as  money. 

Predications  regarding  the  demise  of  gold 
as  money  are  precarious,  and  gold  could  well 
prove  U>  have  the  proverbial  nine  lives. 
Nevertheless,  lis  current  position  In  the 
world  monetary  sy.«tem  Is  on  the  decline,  and 
hoarders  of  gold  are  not  free  from  risk. 

Evolution  in  monetary  matters  Is  far  bet- 
ter than  revolution.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
agreement  on  a  realistic  and  constructive  re- 
form of  the  international  monetary  system 
can  be  reached  at  the  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
next  September,  and  that  the  U.S.  will  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  "going  it  alone." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  tj  make  an  observation  on 
this  iss'ue  which  I  believe  deserves  par- 
ticular attention,  that  there  is  too  much 
talk,  too  much  dis;3osition  on  the  part 
of  our  Treasury  people  to  speak  as 
though  the  dol'ar  was  in  trouble  in  rela- 
tion to  gold.  The  fact  is.  today,  the  dol- 
lar IS  better  than  gold.  It  is  basic  to  the 
great  strength  of  the  American  eccn- 
omy  which  is  producing  at  almost  $800 
billion  a  year,  plus  the  power  we  have  to 
ta.x  in  excess  of  SI 00  billion  a  year.  Some 
would  almost  lead  us  to  believe  that  this 
strength  depends  on  whether  we  have 
SIO  billion  in  the  gold  reserve,  or  $12 
billion  in  the  gold  reserve.  It  is  as  though 
they  had  really  inverted  the  pyramid  and 
said.  "Now.  you  have  great  instability." 
The  fact  is.  if  they  would  put  the 
pyramid  up  to  the  light  and  look  at  it, 
there  is  every  evidence  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  dollar  is  still  the  best, 
the  cheape.'^^t.  and  the  most  desired  mon- 
ey in  the  world. 

If  we  are  '-loing  to  be  panicked  by  criti- 
cism of  French  political  economists.  Ger- 
man political  economists,  or  experts  in 
Switzerland,  who  can  only  go  around 
discrediting  the  dollar,  then.  I  think,  it 
is  impoitam  that  we  draw  the  line. 

The  position  of  the  Treasury  has  been 
something  like  a  football  team  whose 
only  ofTense  is  to  punt  on  the  first  down. 
I  hope  that  they  will  be  disposed  to  go 
out  and  play  for  three  downs  before  they 
punt  If  they  do.  I  think  there  would  be 
no  question  about  how  far  they  can  go. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  think  the  Treasury  will  make 
quite  a  contribution  toward  restoring 
confidence  in  the  American  dollar  if  they 
would  practice  here  in  this  country  what 
they  told  all  the  European  countries  to  do 
following  World  War  11;  namely,  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  live  within  their 
means.  The  manner  in  which  this  ad- 
ministration is  spending  about  SlU  bil- 
lion a  month  more  than  it  takes  in  is 
what  is  cau.sing  much  of  this  uncertain- 
ty This  concern  arises  not  only  in  Eu- 
rope, but  also  at  home.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue the.se  larue  deficits  without  having 
trouble. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  seems  to  be  a  lot  more  optimistic 
about  it  now  than  it  was  some  time  ago. 


VIETNAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  with  great  interest  the  speech 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  1.  and  I  also  listened 
to  what  he  had  to  say  and  the  colloquy 
which  ensued  subsequent  to  his  deliver- 
ance of  the  speech. 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  for  showing  his 
usual  calmness,  good  judgment,  restraint, 
and  wisdom  in  what  he  has  to  say,  and 
to  assure  him  that  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  company  in  what  he  has  said. 

When  it  comes  to  worrying  about  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  it  is  the  shadow 
which  affects  all  our  lives,  and  it  is  pre- 
eminent to  the  consideration  of  any  other 
question. 

When  I  think  of  how  much  Vietnam  is 
costing  us  in  men  and  money,  it  makes 
me  sad  indeed  to  consider  the  tragedy 
which  is  the  lot  of  this  country  in  that 
far  distant  land. 

We  became  involved  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  mistakes,  because  of  miscalcula- 
tions, because  of  misunderstandings,  and 
because  of  good  intentions. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  it  is 
too  late  to  question  how  or  why  we  got 
into  Vietnam.  The  question  is  moot.  It 
belongs  to  history.  There  is  no  question, 
as  far  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
concerned  that  I  know  of.  of  withdraw- 
ing from  Vietnam  at  this  time.  But  I  do 
think  the  overriding  question,  if  not  the 
only  question,  in  the  mind  of  every  Sena- 
tor, regardless  of  his  position  on  this  sub- 
ject, whether  he  is  labeled  a  dove  or  a 
hawk,  or  has  no  label,  is  to  find  a  way 
to  the  negotiating  table,  to  the  ways  in 
which  an  honorable  truce,  or  an  honor- 
able peace  or  an  honorable  settlement, 
can  be  achieved. 

It  was  brought  out  that  perhaps  the 
bombing  should  be  suspended,  and  that 
this  would  pave  the  way  to  negotiations. 
Frankly,  I  would  like  to  advocate  a  sus- 
pension of  the  bombing,  because  I  have 
never  advocated  the  bombing  itself:  but 
I  feel,  if  we  were  to  suspend  the  bomb- 
ing and  there  were  no  reaction  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam,  the  reaction  on 
our  part,  both  government  and  people, 
would  be  far  more  bitter  and  far  more 
dangerous  than  is  the  situation  at  the 
present  time. 

Perhaps  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has  given 
us  a  way  out  by  means  of  which  bomb- 
ing would  be  confined  to  interdiction  of 
supply  routes  and  would  increase  at  the 
17th  parallel  and  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail.  It  Is  certainly  a  proposal  worthy 
of  consideration. 

As  far  as  the  membership  of  this  body 
is  concerned,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  dissent.  No  matter 
how  a  Senator  is  labeled,  he  does  have  a 
right  to  dissent  and  the  right  to  express 
his  opinions  as  he  sees  fit,  but  always.  I 
would  hope,  constructively. 

I  would  not  consider  even  those  who 
say.  "Go  in  all  the  way."  or  who  want  to 
turn  North  Vietnam  back  into  the  stone 
age.  as  unpatriotic.  I  disagree  'with  their 
judgment;  I  think  they  are  wrong.  Just 
how  much  would  It  be  necessary  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  back  Into  the  stone  age, 
because  just  how  far  is  their  economy 
cut  of  the  stone  age? 

I  also  believe  in  the  right  of  demon- 
strations, because  that  is  guaranteed  un- 
der the  Constitution,  and  it  is  a  right 
which  should  be  honored— not  the  right 
to  burn  one's  draft  card;  not  the  right 


to  insult  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  or  the  Secretary  of  State;  or  a 
Senator;  or  the  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.; 
not  the  right  to  burn  the  U.S.  flag.  In 
Montana  we  have  penalties  for  that.  The 
penalty  is  a  $5,000  fine  or  3  years  in  jail, 
or  both.  These  actions  represent  licenses, 
in  my  opinion,  not  the  exercise  of  free 
speech,  not  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
dissent,  not  the  right  to  make  ones  de- 
mands known. 

The  tendencies  toward  open-ended 
conflict  are  becoming  more  and  more 
recognizable,  whereas  the  alternatives 
toward  a  reasonable  negotiation  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  an  honorable  con- 
clusion are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  all 
the  time. 

I  would  say  that  the  weight  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Vietnam  is  heavy  on  the 
shoulders  of  every  Senator,  but  heaviest 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  President. 

If  we  remain  silent,  future  generations 
will  judge  us  as  weaklings,  as  vacillators, 
and  as  cowards.  It  is  to  them,  and  to  the 
generation  now  fighting  in  Vietnam,  that 
we  owe  our  chief  responsibilities,  because 
those  who  are  over  there  are  not  there 
of  their  own  free  will.  They  are  carrying 
out  policy  laid  down  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  would  hope  that  those  of  us  who 
think  of  Vietnam  as  something  which 
will  disappear  will,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AxKEN]  stated  this  afternoon,  look  at 
the  reality  and  recognize  the  situation 
which  confronts  us.  If  it  means  increas- 
ing the  500.000  mark  in  manpower  in 
Vietnam — as  I  think  it  will — the  country 
ought  to  know  about  it.  If  it  means  an  in- 
crease in  taxes — and  I  assume  it  will— 
the  country  ought  to  know  about  it.  If 
it  means  calling  up  the  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard,  the  country  ought  to 
know  about  it;  it  means  the  imposition 
of  wage  and  price  controls,  the  country 
ought  to  know  about  it.  I  say  that  because 
the  way  we  have  been  going  cannot  last, 
and  one  day,  if  it  continues,  we  will  face 
a  confrontation,  and  it  may  be  too  late 
to  do  the  things  then  that  we  should  be 
doing  now. 

One  of  the  ways  which  was  mentioned 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper]  this  afternoon  was 
through  the  United  Nations.  I  join  with 
him  in  the  statement  that  the  principal 
fixation  in  the  world  today  is  Vietnam— 
in  the  world.  The  conflict  is  discussed 
from  every  conceivable  angle  in  living 
rooms,  offices,  classrooms,  and  diplomatic 
circles  around  the  world.  There  may  well 
be.  in  fact,  a  surfeit  of  talk  but  very'  little 
in  the  way  of  productive  action  in  get- 
ting a  confrontation  of  the  belligerents 
at  a  conference  table. 

One  place  where  this  vacuum  is  espe- 
cially evident  is  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  charter — a  treaty  obligation  on  all 
member  states — does  assign  to  the  U.N. 
responsibilities  in  meeting  threats  to 
peace.  They  are  not  unilateral  U.N.  re- 
sponsibilities. They  are  not  sole  or  exclu- 
sive U.N.  responsibilities.  But  they  are 
authentic  U.N.  responsibilities  which  are 
shared  by  all  member  states.  These  re- 
sponsibilities have  not  been  faced.  Apart 
from  the  individual  efforts  of  Secretary 
General  U  Thant.  suggestions  bv  U.S. 
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Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  that  the 
Security  Council  take  up  the  matter,  and 
scattered  proposals  by  other  member  na- 
tions, the  UJ^  has  been  silent  on  Viet- 
nam. As  an  organization,  it  has  been 
silent  and.  in  my  judgment.  It  has  been 
silent  for  too  Ions  To  date,  the  UN  has 
not  even  taken  formal  notice  of  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  as  a  threat  to  peace  even 
though  the  distinguished  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  expressed  the  fear  that  unless 
it  is  .soon  terminated,  it  may  lead  to  an- 
other world  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
grasp  the  full  circumstances  of  this  abdi- 
cation of  organizational  responsibility 
by  the  U  N  during  these  months  and 
years  It  does  seem  to  me.  however,  that 
whatever  the  reason^,  in  the  past,  the 
time  is  now  long  past  due  for  the  United 
Nations — as  an  organization— to  attempt 
to  make  some  contribution  to  ending  the 
conflict  It  should  make  that  attempt  by 
open  procedure  and  not  merely  through 
the  diplomacy  of  its  distinguished  Secre- 
tary General  and  the  corridor  diplomacy 
of  various  representatives  at  the  UN 
The  Security  Council,  where  the  matter 
of  Vietnam  can  be  and  should  be  consid- 
ered, contains  among  its  members  those 
nations  who  have  a  decided  relevance  in 
seeking  to  alter  the  present  course  of 
events  m  Vietnam  It  contains  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Co- 
chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conferences.  It 
contain.^  France  whose  experience  In 
Indochmese  afTairs  is  great  and  whose 
deep  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
people  of  the  region  Ls  beyond  question. 
It  contains  Canada  which,  as  a  member 
of  the  Inteniational  Control  Commis- 
sion. Is  involved  In  continuous  observa- 
tions of  developments  in  Vietnam  It 
contains  Japan,  which  feels  ever>-  day 
more  strongly  the  gathering  turbulence 
of  this  war  in  Asia  It  contains  the  United 
States,  a  major  combatant  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam 

The  Security  Council  also  has  the  nec- 
e.s,sar\-  precedents  frum  the  Korean  war 
which  would  serve  to  bring  into  the  situ- 
ation the  other  combatants  or  potential 
cnmbatant.<.  who  are  not  members  of  the 
U  N.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  mean  by 
this  reference  Communist  China.  North 
Vietnam  and  any  other  government  or 
trroup  whose  presence  may  be  relevant  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam—and in  that  category  I  include  the 
NLF  Lot  me  also  make  clear  that  I  do 
not  view  the  UN  at  this  point  as  a  source 
of  ultimate  solution  of  the  Vietname.^e 
problem..  Rather.  I  see  it  as  a  possible 
initiator  cl  a  face-to-face  public  con- 
frontation of  the  conflicting  views  of  the 
most  relevant  parties 

The  neeii  for  such  a  confrontation  is 
more  and  more  urgent.  An  open  and 
frank  discussion  can  help  to  pinpoint  the 
roadblocks  to  an  honorable  and  equitable 
negotiated  solution  before  the  expansion 
of  the  war  shuts  otT  even  the  slim  possi- 
bilities for  such  a  solution  Every  com- 
batant may  gain  from  a  confrontation 
of  thLs  kind  if  it  opens  up  direct  com- 
munications Who  stands  to  lose  from  it^ 

The  dL«;tinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr  Morse,  has  long  advocated  re- 
course to  the  machinery  of  the  UN  as  a 
way   of   stopping   the   war   in   Vietnam. 


Without  prejudging  the  organization's 
role  in  that  respect.  I  have  for  some 
months  urged  its  use.  at  least  as  a  vehicle 
for  an  open  discussion  of  the  conflict  to 
which  all  belligerents  would  be  invited 
by  U  N  Security  Council  resolution  This 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  urged  this 
approach  m  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  I  do  so  because  of  my  sense 
of  deep  concern  that  the  clock  is  running 
out  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia 

An  elaboration  of  my  thoughts  on  this 
question.  Mr  President,  is  contained  in 
addresses  which  I  made  last  fall  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  this  year  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  at  the 
Temple  in  Cleveland.  Ohio 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  those  state- 
ments be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibits  1.2.  and  3.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  luiani- 
mous  consent  that  the  transcript  of  the 
May  7  CBS  radio  broadcast  of  'Face  the 
Nation."  featuring  UN.  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  4  < 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  one  further  word.  I  have  in- 
dicated that  I  believe  in  criticism  from 
all  sides,  provided  it  is  constructive.  I  do 
not  belie\e  that  differences  of  viewpoint 
should  be  stifled  But  I  do  believe  that 
discussions  should  be  responsible,  in  and 
out  of  the  Senate.  Differences  of  view- 
p<jlnt,  responsibly  armed  at  and  respon- 
sibly expressed,  in  my  judgment,  are  es- 
sential to  a  solution  m  Vietnam.  Re- 
strained and  thoughtful  debate  on  policy 
is  not  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  necessity. 

Insofar  as  President  Johnson  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  open  to  any  suggestion 
which  may  emerge  from  discussion  and 
debate,  and  which  may  hold  some  prom- 
ise of  peace.  He  knows  as  do  we  that  the 
crucial  question  is  not  how  this  war  be- 
gan, but  how  it  can  be  ended  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  in  an  hon- 
orable manner. 

An  honorable  ending  is  not  going  to 
be  brought  about  by  simplistic  formulas 
such  as  "Get  all  the  way  in  or  get  all  the 
way  out  "■  An  honorable  ending  is  not 
going  to  be  brought  about  by  the  spread 
of  military  violence,  with  its  attendant 
tragedy  for  all  Vietnamese,  north  and 
south,  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  con- 
cerned 

Mr  President.  President  John.son's 
concern  with  this  tragedy  is  as  deep  as 
yours  or  mine — deeper,  perhaps,  because 
he  has  to  live  with  it  24  hours  a  day  The 
ultimate  responsibility  is  his:  and  for 
him,  there  is  no  surcease.  So  I  would 
hope,  Mr  President,  when  we  consider 
these  proposals,  that  we  do  not  expect 
miracles,  that  we  keep  our  heads,  and 
that  we  do  not  indulge  in  personalities. 

In  closing.  I  emphasize  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  our  Na- 
tion s  foreign  affairs  Is  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
we  agree  with  him  or  di.^agree.  whether 
he  pleases  or  displeases  us,  will  not 
lighten  one  iota  the  onerous  burdens 
which  rest  on  his  shoulders  as  a  result 


of  the  Vietnam  conflict  The  President 
may  look  for  advice  to  his  aides  in  the 
executive  branch  He  may  look  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Wiiether  or  not  advice  is  forthcoming. 
wliether  or  not  there  is  consent  to  his 
course,  the  President  still  must  decide 
what  he  believes  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  That  is  his 
responsibility  He  cannot  share  it  He  can 
only  a.ssume  it  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

In  this  most  ix?rilous  hour.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  President  needs  and 
should  have  our  understanding,  our 
help,  our  prayers,  and  the  support  which 
can  be  given  to  him  in  good  conscience. 
It  ought  to  be  borne  m  mmd  at  all  times 
that  whatever  contribution  this  Nation 
can  make  to  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam,  that  contribution  can  only  be 
made  and  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us,  in  the  end.  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  So  I  would  hope.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  suggestion,  made 
first  at  Johns  Hopkins,  later  repeated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
still  later  at  The  Temple  in  Cleveland, 
a  suggestion  made  originally  by  the  dis- 
tinguished .senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr  Morse  1  and  others,  that  we  go  to 
the  Security  Council,  and  that  we  ask 
the  UN  to  face  up  to  it.';  responsibilities, 
will  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  that  some  action  along  these 
lines  will  get  underway.  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  hour  is  growing  late.  There 
is  not  too  much  time  left. 
Exhibit  1 
Vietnam  .and  the  Vnited  Nations 
(Address  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Dem- 
•,>crat.  of  Montana.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
'.ersity.  the  George  Huntington  Williams 
Memorial  Lecture.  Nov.  10.  1966) 
I  have  come  here  from  two  weeks  of  pol- 
itics In  Montana.  Elections  in  my  State 
usually  involve  a  great  deal  of  person.il  ex- 
change with  voters.  This  year  was  no  excep- 
tion Although  not  running  myself  I  lound 
the  campaign  as  Intensive  as  Montana  Is 
extensive  It  carried  me  into  confrontation 
with  many,  many  Americans  over  a  trail  of 
thousands  of  miles  I  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  Montanans  on  the  range.  In  the  high 
mountains,  along  the  roads,  at  ranch  and 
reservation,  and  In  village,  town,  .ind  city. 
Political  campaigning  Is  n^n,  a.s  it  might 
appear  to  be,  an  exhausting  pursuit  On  the 
contrary,  at  least  to  the  politically  sen.sitlzed. 
It  Is  a  kind  of  restorative.  It  reactl\ates  the 
ability  to  differentiate  between  what  Is  Im- 
portant and  what  Is  grossly  over-rated  in 
the  public  affairs  of  the  nation.  That  essen- 
tial perspective,  may  I  say.  Is  frequently  dis- 
torted In  the  political  prisms  of  Washington. 
A  campaign  may  be  designed  to  Inform 
the  voter  but  It  also  Informs  the  campaigner. 
It  unfolds  the  deep  disquiets  as  well  as  the 
hopes  which  move  In  the  political  substruc- 
ture of  the  nation.  Each  election  campaign, 
in  short.  Is  a  rediscovery  of  the  human  sld« 
of  American  public  life. 

I  meet  with  you  fresli  from  an  e.xposure 
to  a  cross-section  of  American  sentiment  as 
It  exists  In  Montana,  where  the  frost  has  long 
been  on  the  pumpkin  and  the  snows  of  win- 
ter have  already  begun  to  gather.  I  meet 
with  you  still  strongly  seized  with  what  lies 
cl.jsest  to  the  heart  of  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  have  found  in  25  years  of  public  life  that 
on  fundamental  matters,  there  Is  not  much 
difference  between  a  Moutaiian  outlook  and 
the  national  outlook.  I  a.ssume.  therefore, 
that  the  basic  concerns  of  the  people  of 
Montana  are  your  basic  concerns.  Just  as  basic 


hopes  are  also  probably  similar.  In  short.  I 
assume  that  what  Is  most  important  In  Mon- 
tana Is  also  likely  to  be  most  Important  here. 

In  that  vein.  I  wish  that  I  might  say  that 
the  legislative  record  of  the  89th  Congress 
or  some  specific  aspect  of  It  Is  of  fundamental 
iiueres!  to  Americans  at  this  time.  As  you 
know,  tne  Senate  and  House  dealt  with  a 
great  range  oi  public  problems  diirlng  the 
past  two  years.  These  problems,  having  ac- 
cumulated over  a  lon^  time,  had  arisen  to 
challenge  not  only  the  stability  of  the  na- 
tions political  and  social  structure  but  even 
the  adequacy  of  the  nation's  physical  en- 
vironment. 

In  my  judgment,  a  very  substantial  legisla- 
tive base  has  now  been  laid  for  meeting  these 
problems  The  record  of  the  89th  Congress  Is, 
indeed,  extraordinary  In  scope.  The  cogno- 
men. 'Great  Congress"  may  well  be  apt.  In 
any  event,  as  a  participant,  I  should  like  to 
think  so. 

■i'et.  in  all  honesty.  I  cannot  claim  that  the 
legislative  achievements  of  these  two  years 
are  a  response  to  what  is  most  basic  In  the 
concerns  and  hopes  of  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion I  regret  to  say  that  these  achievements, 
however  significant,  are  obscured  In  the 
shadow  which  "Viet  Nam  has  cast  over  every 
aspect  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  precK:cupation  of  Americans  remains 
Viet  Nam  and  Its  implication.  Every  day, 
these  implications  grow  more  personal  and 
direct  for  more  youth  and  their  families.  The 
war  is  cle.u-ly  the  nexus  of  the  national 
anxiety.  And  peace  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
nation's  hopes;  peace^its  honorable  restora- 
tion at  the  earliest  picsslble  moment. 

I  know  that  you  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  Viet  Nam  over  many  months.  It  Is  a  sub- 
ject from  which  you  might  welcome  a  meas- 
ure  of  surcease  By  the  same  token.  I  would 
prefer  to  consider  some  other  less  vexing 
question,  perhaps  even  the  outcome  of  the 
election.  'Vet  I  am  Impelled  to  return  to  this 
critical  matter  tonight. 

As  you  may  know,  problems  of  foreign  rela- 
tions have  concerned  me  for  many  years  and, 
out  of  that  concern.  I  have  frequently  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  Vietnamese  question. 
My  views  on  the  situation  there  are  generally 
known  and  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  them 
m  detail  here  Certainly.  I  have  said  time  and 
again — m  public  statements  as  well  as  In  the 
private  councils  of  the  government — that  It 
does  not  matter  much,  at  this  late  date,  how 
we  became  involved  in  Viet  Nam.  The  point 
is  that  we  are  Involved,  deeply  involved,  and 
we  cannot  and  we  will  not  withdraw  in  the 
absence  of  an  honorable  settlement  of  this 
question.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  (and  I  have 
so  stated  many  times  i  that  It  wotild  be  to 
the  beneht  of  all  concerned  If  there  could 
be  an  immediate  contraction  of  the  hostilities 
and.  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  their  com- 
plete termination. 

I  have  long  been  persuaded  tliat  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  categorize  us  as 
a  Pacific  power  but  that  those  interests  most 
certainly  do  not  commend  to  us  the  role  of 
.Asian  power.  .\s  a  Pacific  power  rather  than 
an  Asian  [X)wer  (and  the  two  are  .sometimes 
confused!  it  is,  In  my  Judgment,  wholly  In 
our  nation.'.l  interest  t-o  remove  American 
military  installations  and  forces  from  the 
entire  Southeast  Asian  mainland,  as  soon 
as  that  can  be  done — as  soon  as  an  honorable 
peace  is  assured. 

Miy  I  say  that  that  view  accords  with  the 
President  s  prcclaiined  purpose  In  Viet  Nam 
which  is  a  settlement  achieved  by  negotia- 
tions. M  M.mila.  moreo\er.  the  pledge  was 
made  that  there  would  'oe  a  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Viet  Nam  within  six 
months  after  a  basis  for  peace  Is  e.5tabllshed. 
He  has  alluded,  also,  time  and  :igain.  to  the 
vrtlUngness  of  the  United  Sta'cs  to  remove 
American  b.ises  not  only  from  Viet  Nam  but 
from  all  of  the  Southeast  Asian  mainland. 
This  policy  has  not  only  been  enunciated 
by  the  Pre.sldent;  It  has  been  reiterated  by 
his    subordinates.    His    Amba,ssador    at    the 


United  Nations,  for  example,  gave  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  Its  most  comprehensive  expres- 
sion In  the  flexible  proposals  for  a  Vietnamese 
peace  which  he  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
current  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  has  to  be  faced,  however,  that  for  all 
the  words  of  peace,  there  Is  not  onlv  an 
absence  of  peace  but  no  visible  prospect  for 
Its  restoration  In  the  near  future.  Those  with 
whom  we  are  locked  in  this  deadly  struggle 
are  either  not  persuaded  of  the  honesty  of 
our  purpose  In  seeking  the  negotiation  of  an 
honorable  peace  or  they  are  not  Interested 
in  an  honorable  peace  or  they  define  an  hon- 
orable peace  In  concepts  so'  different  from 
our  own  that,  at  this  point,  there  is  no  basis 
for  a  reconciliation  of  positions. 

May  I  add  quickly  that  I  assume  that  some 
such  considerations  are  involved,  because 
there  are  no  certainties  as  to  why  proffers  of 
negotiations  have  been  rejected  out  of  hand. 
The  fact  Is  that  in  the  absence  of  a  confron- 
tation between  all  the  participants— the  di- 
rect and  indirect  participants— in  this  con- 
flict, we  cannot  understand  precisely  the  rea- 
sons for  the  reluctance  to  open  negotiations. 
Nor  can  we  deflne  the  dimensions  of  the  gap 
which  must  be  bridged  before  peace  can  l)e 
re-established. 

At  this  time,  only  one  point  is  clear.  De- 
spite the  President's  obvious  willingness  to 
confer  or  to  negotiate,  we  have  found  no 
such  willingness  on  the  part  of  North  Viet 
Nam.  the  Southern  National  Liberation  Front, 
China,  or  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  been 
unable  to  enter  Into  an  exchange  with  any 
participants  direct  or  Indirect  in  the  Viet- 
namese war — except  those  already  in  sub- 
stantial sympathy  or  agreement  with  us. 

And  so,  the  echo  of  the  words  of  peace 
Is  the  continued  din  of  war.  The  conflict  in 
Viet  Nam  has  not  only  failed  to  contract: 
it  has  steadily  expanded.  The  process  has 
been  relentless.  All  the  while,  the  options 
have  shrunk;  the  alternatives  have  grown 
fewer. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  what  it  will  take  to 
produce  a  flicker  In  the  lamp  of  peace,  much 
less  what  will  be  required  to  end  the  war. 
Until  the  conflict  Is  ended,  however.  It  can- 
not be  dismissed  from  our  awareness.  It  can- 
not be  brushed  aside  in  favor  of  more  pleas- 
ant or  tractable  subjects.  It  cannot  be  rele- 
gated by  indifference  to  the  inconsequential. 

Viet  Nam  Is,  as  I  have  stated,  at  the  core 
of  the  concerns  and  hopes  of  the  people 
of  the  nation.  It  involves,  in  a  very  perti- 
nent sense,  the  well-being  of  every  living 
American  and  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  interlaced  with  the  Interests  of 
this  nation  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  war  is  already  a  hideous  human  trag- 
edy for  all  concerned.  It  has  destroyed  tens 
of  thousands  of  lives  and  has  put  to  the 
torch  of  utter  devastation  an  incalculable 
quantity  of  useful  resources.  It  has  already 
swept  away  many  of  man's  most  constructive 
works  In  Viet  Nam.  north  and  south.  It  has 
brought  this  nation  about  40.000  casualties 
to  date.  It  has  required  rising  expenditures 
of  public  funds,  and  their  diversion  from 
productive  works.  In  fact,  the  current  costs 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  are  variously  esti- 
mated as  running  between  one  and  two 
billion  dollars  a  month. 

Even  more  disturbing,  the  seeds  of  a  much 
larger  tragedy  are  obviously  implanted  in  the 
Vietnamese  situation.  That  the  conflict  can 
be  confined  to  Viet  Nam  Is  far  from  assured. 
Actually,  It  already  extends  into  Laos  and 
there  is  ever  present  the  possibility  of  its 
eruption  Into  a  war  of  regional,  continental 
cr   world-wide  dimensions. 

The  conflict  in  Viet  Nam  mav  end.  of 
course,  long  before  it  matriculates  into  war 
with  China  or  universal  nuclear  catastrophe. 
That  is  certainly  the  rational  hope.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  an  attainable  hope  is  another 
matter.  In  any  event,  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict now,  today,  already  has  the  capacity  to 
shake  the  precarious  base  of  civilized  human 


survival.  That  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
until  the  war  begins  to  yield  to  rational 
settlement. 

Whatever  else  it  is,  therefore,  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam  is  a  most  urgent  warning  to  all 
nations  It  flashes  a  danger  signal  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present  inter- 
national instrtmaents  of  peace.  These  in- 
struments have  not  only  failed  to  prevent 
a  breakdown  of  peace  In  Viet  Nam;  they 
also  appear  incapable  of  restoring  peace  In 
any  prompt  and  generally  acceptable  fashion. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to  note  with 
emphasis  that  the  structure  of  international 
order  which  has  evolved  during  the  past 
twenty  years  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerously 
haphazard.  As  It  is  now,  each  state  has  Its 
own  formula  for  safeguarding  the  security 
of  its  people.  Each  state  tends  to  blend  into 
that  formula.  In  various  combinations,  a  sup- 
ply of  unilateral  military  power  and  a  par- 
ticipation in  a  variety  of  bilateral  and  re- 
gional defense  arrangements.  Each  nation 
adds  to  this  mixture  its  own  version  of  tradi- 
tional diplomacy  and  modern  variations 
thereon.  Almost  all  nations  complete  the 
blend  with  a  dash  of  the  United  Nations. 

Of  late,  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  has 
become  less  and  less  pronounced.  Indeed, 
with  respect  to  Viet  Nam  the  U.  N.  presence 
is  scarcely  discernible.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary-General.  U  Thant,  has 
taken  public  note  of  the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam 
and  its  dangers  to  the  world.  The  Secretary- 
General  is  a  man  of  peace  and  an  exceptional 
diplomat.  He  has  made  clear  that  he  is  more 
than  willing  to  place  his  dedication  and  his 
skills  at  the  disposal  of  the  disputants  In 
Viet  Nam.  In  his  diplomatic  role,  he  has 
outlined  views  which  might  provide  at  some 
points  a  basis  for  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict and  he  has,  otherwise,  sought  tactfully 
to  engage  the  Interest  of  various  parties  In 
a  settlement. 

With  all  due  respect,  however,  the  sincere 
efforts  of  the  Secretary -General  are  hardly 
to  be  equated  with  bringing  to  bear  on  this 
situation  the  potentials  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Viet  Nam  is.  clearly,  a  breakdown  in 
the  peace  within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter, 
It  contains,  clearly,  the  threat  of  an  expand- 
ing war.  With  these  characteristics,  it  would 
appear  that  the  conflict  should  long  since 
have  triggered  the  utilization  of  every  re- 
source of  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort 
to  restore  peace.  Yet.  I  regret  to  sav.  that 
apart  from  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General, the  U.  N.  reaction  to  Viet  Nam 
has  had  something  of  the  character  of  that  of 
a  disinterested,  enervated  or  Impotent  on- 
looker. It  is  almost  as  though  the  conflict  In 
Viet  Nam  were  taking  place  not  on  the  other 
side  of  this  planet  but  rather  on  some  other 
planet  entirely. 

It  may  be.  of  course,  that  the  U.  N  Is  un- 
able to  make  a  contribution  to  peace  In  Viet 
Nam.  It  may  also  be,  however,  that  the  failure 
to  seek  a  contribution  from  the  U  N.  is  a 
missing  link  In  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
Viet  Nam. 

Whatever  may  be  involved,  the  non-role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  this  situation  ought 
not  to  go  unnoticed.  An  embarrassed  silence 
is  no  longer  a  sufficient  response  to  the  na- 
tions  needs  or  to  the  world's  needs.  Urgent 
though  it  Is.  there  !s  more  involved  in  these 
needs  even  than  ending  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
There  1,5  also  at  stake  the  prevention  of  a 
more  monstrous  conflict.  There  is  also  at 
stake  the  continued  credibility  and  utility 
of  what  has  heretofore  been  a  fundamental 
Instrtiment  in  the  structure  of  world  order. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  high  time  to  face  up 
to  the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  U.N.  from 
the  Vietnamese  dispute.  We  need  to  ask  why. 
when  the  need  for  a  peace-effort  is  maximal. 
the  output  of  the  UN.  is  minimal.  And  we 
need,  at  the  same  time,  to  explore  every  pos- 
sibility for  the  engagement  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  termina- 
tion cf  ti-.e  hostilities  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  U.N.  was  an  essential  element,  among 
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others,  lu  the  Korean  ceaoe-flre  Why  then. 
Its  Inconsequence  in  the  problem  of  Viet 
Nam?  In  this  connection.  It  la  manifest  that 
there  have  been  strlltlng  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  U  N  since  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Whatever  their  virtues,  it  may  b«  that 
these  changes  Inhibit  the  engaigement  of  the 
organization  in  Viet  Nam 

The  most  sweeping  change  of  course.  Is 
that  the  U  N  has  become  a  General  Assem- 
bly-orlente<l  organization  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  membership  has  grown  to  over  120 
states.  It  will  be  recalled  that  onglnally  there 
were  51  united  nations  Among  the  present 
members,  there  are  as  there  have  been  since 
the  outset,  states-lnfinlteslmal  and  states- 
immease  and.  in  between,  all  of  the  grada- 
tions 

There  are  enormous  dlfference.s  of  signif- 
icance among  these  states  Insofar  as  the 
practical  problems  of  maintaining  peace  are 
concerned  Yet.  all  120  have  equal  access  to 
available  time  In  the  General  Assembly  All 
120  have  an  equal  share  In  the  control  of  the 
purse  All  120  have  an  equal  vote  In  deci- 
sions of  the  Assembly 

It  Is  hardly  an  overstatement  to  note  that 
the  structure  of  the  General  Assembly  Is  ap- 
pallingly cumbersome  Nevertheless,  the  As- 
sembly has  lUiide  and  It  can  continue  to 
make  Important  contributions  of  a  long- 
range  and  peripheral  nature  to  the  strength- 
ening of  world  peace  With  all  due  respect, 
however,  there  is  doubt  that  a  body  con- 
stituted as  the  General  Assembly  now  is  can 
play  a  significant — an  executive — role  in 
dealing  with  Imminent  threats  of  war  or 
In  the  re-establlshment  of  a  peace  that  has 
broken  di>wn  In  my  Judgment  the  General 
Assembly  is  not  competent  for  that  purpose. 
In  my  judgment  It  Is  delusive  at  this  time. 
to  expect  It  to  discharge  functions  of  a  kind 
which  might  be  helpful  In  Viet  Nam 

It  Is  conceivable  that  alterations  In  the 
structure  of  the  General  Assembly  might 
r«?medy  Its  inadequacies  lor  peace-keeping  or 
peace- res tt)rlnt;  purposes  Francis  Plimpton, 
a  former  U  S  representative  to  the  U  N  was 
right,  perhaps,  when  he  suggested  that  the 
organization  was  In  need  of  "family  plan- 
ning" It  might  be  that  the  use  of  a  single 
spokesman  for  groups  of  small  states  would 
be  helpful  It  might  be,  too.  that  the  cluster- 
ing of  smaller  states  Into  one  vote  on  some 
power- projected  formula  would  be  helpful 
in  Insuring  fiscal  responsibility  and  a  meas- 
ure of  realism  In  the  significant  political  de- 
cisions of  that  body  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  any  number  of  technical  changes 
which,  given  sufficient  time,  can  be  absorbed 
to  great  advantage  Into  the  structure  of  the 
General  .As.semblv 

But  In  all  frankness  I  must  say  that  in- 
sofar as  Viet  Nam  Is  concerned,  there  Is  not 
\  sufJlclent  margin  of  time.  Moreover.  It  Is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  kind  of  whole- 
sale reconstltutlon  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  would  give  It  a  peace-keeping  func- 
tion In  Viet  Nam  and  similar  situations  Is 
either  practical  or  desirable  As  I  have  al- 
ready noted  the  General  Assembly  has  other 
tiseful,  long-range  and  peripheral  functions 
of  peace  Its  value  for  those  purposes  should 
not  be  Jeopardized  by  projecting  It  Into  slt- 
'.lailons  for  which  it  was  not  designed  and 
for  which  It  would  have  to  be  severely  re- 
shaped If  It  Is  to  be  effective 

It  seems  to  me  pr,^ctlcal.  therefore  to  look 
elsewhere  in  the  L'  N  structure  for  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  restoration  of 
pence  In  Viet  Nam  The  Charter  clearly  In- 
dicates that,  veto  or  not.  we  should  look 
P.rst  to  the  Security  Council  It  may  be  valid 
*n  assume  that  the  Security  Council  Is  less 
useful  as  an  Instrument  of  peace-keeping 
when  permanent  powers  are  In  disagreement 
But  It  Is  not  at  all  valid  to  assume  that  the 
Security  Council  Is  useless  In  those  circum- 
stances That  the  Security  Council  may  not 
be  able  to  play  the  central  role  in  questions  of 
peace  does  not  rule  out  its  playing  of  any 
role. 


Whatever  dltferences  may  separate  them 
with  respect  to  Viet  Nam.  the  permanent 
powers  of  the  Security  Council.  I  believe. 
have  all  expressed  their  grave  concern  with 
the  situation  and  the  urgent  need  to  do 
something  about  It  That  Is  an  entirely  ade- 
quate basis.  It  seems  to  me.  on  which  to 
turn  to  the  Council  and  seek  from  It  a  con- 
tribution to  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Viet 
Nam 

Let  me  make  clear  that  miracles  are  not  to 
be  expected  All  that  can  reasonably  be  asked 
Is  a  wholehearted  effort  to  do  what  can  be 
done  to  further  peace  The  least  that  should 
be  expected,  or  accepted.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
confront  the  Issue  of  Viet  Nam  and  to  con- 
front It  soon 

One  cannot  foresee,  of  course,  what  can  be 
most  helpfully  done  by  the  U  N  What  ought 
to  be  clear  at  this  point,  however,  is  that 
doing  nothing  in  the  U  N  has  not  helped  in 
V'let  Nam  There  are  discernible  lines  of  pos- 
sible U  N  contribution  which,  it  would  seem, 
warrant  the  fullest  exploration 

One  of  these  lines,  for  example,  leads  from 
the  Security  Council  to  the  International 
Court,  All  of  the  combatants  in  Viet  Nam 
have  afflrmed.  I  believe,  the  fundamental 
relevance  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  as 
The  basis  for  settlement  of  the  conflict.  Cer- 
tainly,  the   United  States  has  done  so 

We  need  to  know,  authoritatively  and  im- 
partially, what  the  requirements  may  be  in 
current  circumstances  for  the  reassertlon  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  as  a  legal  basis  for  a 
restoration  of  peace  We  need  to  know.  too. 
what  must  be  done  sooner  or  later  by  all  the 
parties  directly  or  Indirectly  Involved  In  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  to  comply  with  the 
Geneva  Accords  and  so  establish  conditions 
for  a  Just  and  acceptable  peace  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore.  It  might  be  useful  for 
the  Security  Council  to  ask  an  advisory  opin- 
ion of  the  International  Court  on  these  ques- 
tions 

It  would  seem  to  me.  too.  that  the  Security 
Council  Is  an  appropriate  setting  for  a  cards 
on-the-table  consideration  of  the  present  po- 
sitions of  all  the  participants — direct  or  In- 
direct— and  th(38e  deeply  Interested  In  the 
conflict  In  Viet  Nam  Certain  of  the  states 
such  as  the  United  States  the  Soviet  Union 
and  France  are  present  as  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  The  problem  of  partici- 
pation of  the  others  is  not  insurmountable 
In  the  light  of  the  experiences  In  the  Korean 
case  In  that  Instance.  It  will  be  recalled,  an 
invitation  was  issued  to  Peking — a  non- 
member  of  the  U  N  — to  come  to  the  Security 
Council  and  Peking  did  present  Its  case  and 
participate  briefly  in  Its  discussions 

If  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  Viet 
Nam  before  the  Security  Council  Is  to  have 
maximum  utility,  there  needs  to  be  present 
not  only  the  Soviet  Union.  Prance,  the  United 
States  and  other  Security  Council  members 
but  also  China  and  North  Viet  Nam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  as  well  as  Saigon. 
In  a  confrontation  of  this  kind  we  may  be- 
gin at  last,  to  understand  whether  It  is  dis- 
trust, disinclination,  disdain  density,  or 
whatever  which  has  so  far  stood  In  the  way 
of  nesrotlatlons  for  an  honorable  settlement. 
We  may  begin,  at  last,  to  measure  rather 
than  guess  the  gap  which  must  be  bridged 
In  the  restoration  of  peace  In  Viet  Nam 

To  be  sure,  the  prospects  of  a  refusal  of 
the  Invitation  are  obvious  To  be  sure,  the 
prospects  of  a  high  declble  of  propaganda 
,ind  invective,  if  the  invitations  are  accepted, 
are  equally  obvious  But  these  are  risks 
which  can  readily  be  sustained  when  the 
stakes  for  all  concerned  are  as  high  as  they 
are  In  Viet  Nam  Insofar  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned.  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  this  na- 
tion to  welcome  the  confrontation  The  open 
bar  of  world  opinion  Is  one  before  which  we 
must  never  hesitate  or  fear  to  place  this 
nation's  policies 

The  courses  which  I  have  Indicated  are 
Illustrative  of  the  possibilities  of  using  the 
untapped   resources  of    the   United   Nations 


; o  idv.irue  towards  peace  m  Viet  Nam  They 
ni,-iy  or  may  not  be  relevant  at  this  time. 
A  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  UN  may 
prove  as  futile  as  all  other  efforts  to  date, 
military  and  non-mlUiary.  to  terminate  the 
conflict  But  With  the  world  eiuneshed  in  tlie 
most  dangerous  international  situation  since 
Korea,  we  must  seek  by  every  avenue  t-o  facili- 
tate the  restoration  of  a  Just  i>eace  in  Viet 
Nam,  We  owe  that  to  the  unfortunate  people 
of  that  nation,  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world. 

EXULBIT    2 

Centrai.  Concerns  of  Amtrican  Foreign 
Policy 
I  Address  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield    Dem- 
ocrat,   of    Montana,    before    the    Carolina 

Forum,  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill.  N  C  ,  Max,  13,  1967) 

Prior  to  my  coming  to  Congress  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  I  thought  my  stock  of 
solutions  to  the  questions  of  foreign  pwllcy 
was  quite  adequate.  In  fact,  as  a  teacher  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Montana,  which 
I  was,  I  had  a  touch  of  what  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  might  call  the  arrogance  of  brain 
power  In  more  common  Idiom,  there  were 
times  when  I  thought  I  knew  It  all.  That 
may  I  say.  is  a  falling  cimmon  to  exceptional 
historians,    from    Herodotus    to   Schleslnger. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  my  back- 
ground In  history  was  highly  useful  I  also 
discovered,  however,  that  my  knowledge  of 
International  afT.ilrs  did  not  go  very  far. 
It  did  not  begin  to  provide  much  of  an  under- 
standing, let  alone  answers,  to  the  critical 
issues  which  were  emerging  as  World  War  II 
drew  to  a  close  In  those  days,  most  of  us 
In  government  suffered  from  .serious  Imper- 
fections m  our  notions  of  the  outside  world 
and  widely-held  but  unfounded  hopes  for 
an  automatic  postwar  peace  under  the  United 
Nations, 

We  took  many  wrong  tacks  along  with  the 
right  ones  In  the  course  of  our  foreign  p>ollcy. 
For  many  decades  to  come,  historians  will 
be  engaged  in  sorting  out  the  one  from  the 
other  We  made  mistakes  In  Asi.i  We  mude 
them  In  Europe  We  made  them  In  the  United 
Nation*  We  made  them  over  the  whole  range 
of   emerging    new   International   issues, 

I,  for  one.  felt  my  limitations  and  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  become  a  student  ajjaln. 
My  classroom  was  Congress.  In  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  My  extracurricular  activity 
Included  a  great  deal  of  foreign  travel,  exten- 
sive reading  and  not  a  little  reflection 

To  this  day,  a  student  I  have  remained:  an 
expert  I  am  not;  and  teaching  Is  the  profes- 
sion to  which,  at  some  point.  I  mav  return. 
In  the  latter  connection,  I  should  note  that 
my  name  Is  still  carried,  on  leave  of  absence, 
on  the  roster  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
Moreover,  thanks  to  a  seniority  system  In 
college  teaching,  second  not  even  to  that  of 
the  Congress.  I  now  hold  the  rank  of  full 
Professor  of  History, 

I  am  constrained  to  point  out  that  teach- 
ing and  legislating  are  the  two  outst.andlng 
examples  In  American  society  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  major  tenet  of  Confucianism  that 
the  accumulation  of  years  Is  to  be  equated 
automatically  and  unquestlonlngly  with  the 
accumulation  of  wisdom  This  principle.  I 
know.  Is  Insufferable  to  the  young,  tolerable 
to  the  middle-aged,  and  a  comfort  to  those 
full  of  years  At  this  point  In  lime.  I  must 
confess  that  I  find  a  system  of  seniority 
tolerably  comfortable 

For  the  present.  I  have  no  hesitancy  In 
Invoking  the  authority  with  which  seniority 
endows  me.  In  order  that  I  may  speak  to 
you  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  central 
concerns  of  contemporary  American  foreign 
policy  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  I 
have  watched  clusters  of  International  prob- 
lems coalesce  Into  these  concerns  The  prob- 
lems cover  a  whole  range  of  new  and  tumul- 
tuous change  They  are.  in  part.  Ironic  by- 
products of  the  Immense  acceleration  of 
development  In  science,  education  and  com- 
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munlcatlon.  transportation  and  other  tech- 
nologies They  are  expressive  of  the  explosion 
m  population  as  well  as  the  explosion  of 
nuclear  devices.  They  are  Indicative  of  the 
growth  of  human  expectations  and,  hope- 
fully, of  human  enlightenment.  They  are 
problems,  houever,  which  despite  these  new 
twists,  are  still  underglrded  by  the  vast 
heritage  of  human  Ignorance,  fear,  want,  and 
hostility  from  which  no  part  of  the  globe 
is  free. 

The  Iceberg  of  change  which  has  moved 
in  international  affairs  during  the  past  two 
decades  helps  to  explain  the  emergence  of 
the  UN.  and  other  International  organiza- 
tions It  is  relevant  to  the  social  Instability 
and  the  militarism  which  have  largely  fol- 
lowed the  ending  of  19th  century  colonial 
era.  notably  In  Africa,  It  is  Involved  in  the 
Asian  citaclysms— the  great  economic  sUr- 
rings  in  Japan,  the  Immense  uncertainties 
which  brood  over  India  and  Pakistan  and  the 
political  tidal  waves  which,  at  Intervals,  have 
rolled  through  Chinese  society. 

The  many-sided  changes  "in  the  human 
condition  during  the  past  two  decades  also 
explain  the  first  military  alliance  in  peace- 
time between  ourselves  and  Western  Europe 
as  well  as  the  first  major  military  involve- 
ments of  the  United  States  on  the  Asian 
mainland.  They  help  to  explain,  finally,  the 
awakening  of  this  nation  to  the  problems 
which  confront  the  world  and  ourselves  as 
p,irtlcipants  in  Its  indivisible  destiny. 

It  u.sed  to  be  that  we  tended  to  stand 
apart  and  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the  rest 
of  the  globe  Some  have  called  that  period  of 
our  history  which  led  up  to  World  War  II, 
the  age  of  Isolation  The  characterization  is 
glib  and  somewhat  misleading  We  were  not 
so  much  Isolated  as  we  were  insulated  by  a 
fortuitous  geographic  endow-ment.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  nation's  historic  energies. 
therefore,  could,  and  fortunately  did.  go  In- 
ward Into  the  development  of  a" rich,  ample. 
and  sparsely  settled  land.  We  had  little 
need  or  Inclination  which  would  stimulate  us 
to  look  much  beyond  this  endowment  for 
our  needs  and  if  I  may  use  the  term — for 
our  kicks  Except  to  sustain  a  limited  curi- 
osity and  to  sail.sfy  a  few  exotic  wants,  we 
avoided  an  extensive  overseas  projection  of 
.^merican  power,  particularly  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  From  a  distance,  we 
were  content  to  hold  ourselves  up  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  on  the  basis  of  great  material 
achievements  and  the  political  heritage  of 
the  American  Revolution,  as  a  prime  example 
of  the  perfectablUty  of  the  national  expe- 
rience. 

Since  World  War  II.  however,  we  have 
found  ourselves  plunged,  hands,  feet,  and 
head  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  world's  af- 
fairs We  did  not  seek  this  role.  We  did  not 
want  It.  Most  of  us  still  find  the  clothes 
of  a  great  International  power,  costly,  ill-fit- 
ting and  uncomfortable  Nevertheless  we  are 
unable  to  get  out  of  them  There  is  even  the 
probability  that  some  of  us  have  learned  not 
only  to  tolerate  this  new  garb,  but  to  like 

In  any  event,  as  a  sequel  to  World  War  II, 
this  nation  has  come  onto  the  center  of  the 
stage  of  International  affairs.  In  this  leading 
role  we  have  expended  an  immense  amount 
of  resources,  energy,  and  money  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  We  have  developed  all 
manner  of  costly  Intelligence  and  informa- 
tional servlce.s  We  have  developed  towering 
military  services  whose  annual  cost  Is  now 
around  $70  billion. 

We  have  fought  one  war  in  Asia,  and  are 
now  engaged  In  a  second.  We  have  narrowly 
missed  involvement  In  several  other  pe- 
'••pheral  clashes  el.<;ewhere  More  than  twenty 
ye.^rs  after  World  War  II.  we  still  have  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  agreements  for  mutual 
security  with  40  or  more  nations.  These 
agi-eements.  in  effect,  are  commitments  to 
muiury  acUon  everywhere  on  the  globe  ex- 
f«T3t,   perhaps,   the  Antarctic.   The  strategic 
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air  force  Is  on  a  mlnutes-alert.  Intercon- 
tinental and  other  missiles  are  pre-set  for 
Instant  retaliatory  launching.  Day  and  night 
the  American  navy  patrols  the  seven  seas, 
American  soldiers  are  stationed  in  many  na- 
tions abroad;  in  Europe  and  Viet  Nam."  they 
number  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

These  far-flung  commitments  have  been 
questioned  from  time  to  time.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, It  is  most  proper  that  pertinent  ques- 
tions be  raised  about  them.  Not  only  do  they 
Involve  great  expenditures  of  public  funds, 
they  carry,  at  all  times.  Immense  Implica- 
tions for  the  very  survival  of  the  nation  and 
civilization.  As  I  see  It,  we  have  undertaken 
so  many  and  scattered  defense  obligations 
that  any  need  for  the  simultaneous  honoring 
of  a  group  of  these  commitments  would  find 
us  hard-pressed  to  provide  even  a  limited  re- 
sponse. For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it 
seems  to  me  we  would  be  well-advised  to  look 
closely  at  these  military  commitments  and 
activities  and  to  weigh  carefully  their  con- 
temporary value. 

It  would  be  futile,  however,  to  consider 
them  In  a  vacuum.  Effective  surveillance 
must  relate  to  the  central  concerns  of  our 
foreign  policy  which,  presumably,  gave  rise 
to  them  In  the  first  place.  It  behooves  us  to 
see  as  clearly  as  possible  whether  our  under- 
standing of  these  concerns  is  up  to  date.  It 
Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  test  and  test  again 
the  reflexes  of  our  policies  not  only  for  ade- 
quacy but  for  excess. 

It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  continue 
to  measure  these  reflexes  of  policy  by  the 
sort  of  generalities  which  are  expressed  by 
the  terms  "Isolationism"  or  "international- 
ism." Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  years 
ago,  these  yardsticks  have  long  since  lost 
their  pertinence.  The  labels  are  no  guarantee 
of  the  efficacy  of  any  course  of  action  or  non- 
action In  international  relations  What  is 
essential  Is  not  the  name.  What  is  essential 
is  that  the  course  is  timely  and  adjusts  the 
bonafide  interests  of  the  nation  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  contemporary  world. 

I  speak  in  all  candor  when  I  sav  that  there 
have  been  tendencies  under  bothDemocratic 
and  Republican  administrations  for  foreign 
policy  to  lag  behind  these  realities  Untu  re- 
cently, a  kind  of  Inertia,  for  example  has 
existed  with  regard  to  one  of  the  central 
concerns  of  American  foreign  policy— the 
United  States-Soviet  confrontation  in  Eu- 
rope. Until  recently,  we  have  been  most  re- 
luctant to  bring  ourselves  to  face,  in  policy. 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  that 
continent. 

To  be  sure.  President  Eisenhower  sought 
in  his  administration  to  restore  at  least  a 
measure  of  civility  in  the  conduct  of  US- 
Soviet  affairs,  by  his  personal  associations 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  be 
sure,  President  Kennedy,  in  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  removed  a  rigidltv  which  for 
years  had  decreed  that  agreements  should  not 
be  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union  It  has 
only  been  in  the  last  year  or  two,  however, 
that  as  a  nation  we  have  begun  to  explore 
fully  the  Implications  of  change  in  Europe 
and  to  react  to  Its  potentialities  in  terms  of 
our  Interests  and  world  peace. 

Yet  substantial  change  has  been  manifest 
for  some  time  In  inner  developments  in  both 
Eastern  Europe  and  In  Western  Europe  and 
between  the  two  regions.  In  Eastern  Europe, 
the  immediate  postwar  Isolation  from  the 
West  was  a  severe  one.  It  was  compounded  of 
political  and  war-born  vendettas,  ideological 
parochialisms,  reciprocal  fears  and  the  in- 
turning  of  human  energy  to  meet  the  mas- 
sive demands  of  post-war  reconstruction 
Especially  since  the  death  of  Stalin,  however. 
there  has  been  a  general  loosening  of  the 
Ideological  and  other  strait-jackets  through- 
out Eastern  Europe.  There  has  also  been  a 
growing  response  on  the  part  of  governments 
there  to  consumer  needs,  the  satisfaction  of 
which  Involves  greatly  expanded  commerce 
with  the  non-Communist  world. 


As  Indicative  of  the  breadth  of  change, 
communications,  travel,  cultural  exchange 
and  other  contacts  have  grown  rapidly  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Europe  Th'e  rise 
of  trade  levels  between  the  two  regions  has 
been  very  pronounced,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that,  Berlin  Wall  notwithstanding.  West  Ger- 
many leads  all  other  non-Communist  na- 
tions in  commerce  with  Eastern  Europe, 

For  those  who  read  the  tea  leaves  of  official 
sociability,  moreover.  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  recent  visits  of  President  Podgorny  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Italy  and  the  first  recep- 
tion of  a  Chief  of  that  State  by  the  Pope,  as 
well  as  Premier  Kosygin's  warm  receptions  in 
Paris  and  London.  One  may  attach  such 
values  as  he  chooses  to  these  events.  The 
facts  of  change  in  Europe,  however,  speak 
for  themselves.  The  talk  of  war  subsidies:  the 
sounds  of  intra -European  cooperation  are 
heard  more  clearly  on  all  sides.  The  European 
detente  has  not  only  begun,  it  is  already  well 
advanced. 

Our  reaction  to  change  in  Europe  Includes 
the  groundwork  of  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  as  well  as  the  bridge- 
building  of  President  Johnson,  all  of  which 
I  have  already  mentioned. 

What  is  involved  in  the  latter  case  Is  a 
sustained  effort  in  the  direction  of  restoring 
normalcy  to  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
military  rivalry  which,  wittingly  or  tin- 
wittingly,  could  lead  to  a  catastrophic  con- 
flict. 

A  number  of  significant  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  already  Involved  in  this 
effort.  They  deal  with  cultural  exchanges, 
consular  questions,  commercial  aviation,  and 
the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space.  Negotiations 
are  also  anticipated,  in  the  near  future,  to 
try  to  limit  the  incredibly  costly  rivalry  of 
adding  successive  and  reciprocal"  "antis"  to 
the  ballistic  missile  systems  of  each  nation. 
An  attempt  is  also  likely  to  be  made  to  re- 
move certain  long-standing  and  self-imposed 
hindrances  in  law  to  our  peaceful  trade  with 
the  Eastern  European  countries. 

Many  of  these  measure^,  of  course,  in- 
volve not  only  the  President  but  also  action 
by  the  Congress  and.  particularly,  bv  the 
Senate.  And,  certainly,  thev  involve  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
nation.  However,  emotions  run  deep  on  any 
question  of  U.S.  relations  with  Communis't 
nations,  particularly,  in  the  light  of  the 
bloody  conflict  In  Viet  Nam.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  have  my  own  reticences  about  the 
pursuit  of  agreements  with  nations  on  one 
side  of  the  globe,  while  a  war  against  us 
is  being  waged  with  their  help  on  the  other 
The  best  Judgments  we  can  obtain,  however, 
tell  us  that  the  rejection  of  the  contemplated 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe  will  not  make  the  slightest  dif- 
ference in  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam.  It  will 
in  no  way.  diminish  our  casualties  or  hasten 
the  conclusion  of  the  conflict. 

In  those  circumstances.  I  do  not  see  that 
It  serves  our  purposes  to  turn  our  backs  on 
agreements  which  would  otherwise  be  in  the 
interest  of  this  ration,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  by  refusing  to 
build  more  stable  relations  for  peace  when- 
ever and  wherever  an  opportunitv  to  do  so 
presents  itself. 

Moreover,  bridge-building  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope !s  not  unrelated  to  the  possibihty  of 
making  constructive  changes  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  changes  which 
would  also  serve  the  nation's  interests.  For 
many  years,  six  di\isions  of  American  forces 
have  been  consigned  to  N,A  T.O,  in  Western 
Europe,  These  forces  and  their  dependents 
involve  a  U,S,  military  establishment  in 
Western  Europe  of  well  over  half  a  mUUon 
Americans,  It  is  an  undertaking  which  rep- 
resents an  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  public  funds  each  vear.  Yet.  I  would  not 
begrudge  one  cent  of  these  funds  if  I  were 
persuaded  that  the  six  divisions  were  as  es- 
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senual  to  peace  in  Europe,  today,  as  they 
were  believed  to  be  when  dispatched  there 
vears  ago 

Bii*-  U  chat  the  case^  I  have  already  men- 
c;oned  the  change  In  the  general  climate 
in  Etirope  which  expresses  itseU  In  a  rapidly 
growing  trade  and  the  expansion  of  other 
friendly  reiatloas.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  within  We«tern  Europe,  there  are  Ob- 
vious doubts  about  the  need  fcir  the  main- 
tenance of  N  A  TO  at  the  strength  in  which 
'.'.  was  previously  projected  Indeed  the 
French  no  longer  see  any  requirement  for 
:r.e  presence  nt  US  forces,  at  least  not  tn 
France,  and  they  hive  withdrawn  their  own 
detachments  from  NATO  Command  The 
United  Kingd'>m  has  reduced  its  commitment 
:'.  men  and  resources  to  the  Continent  and 
has  announced  further  reductions  unless 
West  Germany  is  prepared  to  neutralize  the 
exchange  cwts  of  maintaining  these  forces 
an  the  Bhme  Other  Western  Europeans  to 
i  greater  or  lesser  degree  appear  to  regard 
their  N.A  T  O  commitments  in  the  same  non- 
urgent fashion 

it  Is  now  very  evident  that  the  United 
States  alone  has  felt  deeply  the  need  to  sus- 
tain the  full  military  burden  of  the  earlier 
common  commitment  to  N  A.T  O.  Our  allies 
tn  Western  Europe  are  much  cl'Tser  to  the 
f.rlng  line  yet.  In  a  period  of  unprecedented 
e..-onomlc  prosperity  they  are  m  jst  unwilling 
to  rarry  tiielr  pledged  share  In  effect  the 
Western  Europeans  have  made  adjustments 
in  their  commitments  to  N  A  TO  to  reflect 
over-all  changes  In  Europe  and  they  have 
mide  these  adjustments  unilaterally. 

The  contrast  In  performance  between  our- 
se;^es  and  Western  Europe  regarding  com- 
mitments to  N  A  T  O  In  my  Judgment.  Is  be- 
coming almost  an  embarrassment  It  moves 
us  apart  from  the  mainstream  of  European 
developments  and  Is  likely  to  become  a  source 
of  friction  on  both  sides  which.  In  the  end. 
:an  only  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  both 
sides. 

In  all  frankness.  I  find  It  difficult  to  ac- 
quiesce In  Executive  Branch  fears  for  West- 
ern Europe's  safety  whli'h  ire  obviously  far 
greater  than  the  fear  jf  'he  Etiropeans  them- 
selves In  all  frankness.  I  And  some  lack  of 
dignity  in  the  lengths  to  which  these  fears 
h.ave  carried  our  diplomacy  We  have  begged, 
badgered  and  buttered  Western  Europe  In 
an  effort  to  stimulate  a  greater  contribution 
to  N  A.TO  In  all  frankness.  I  did  not  relish 
this  nation  having  been  placed  In  the  posi- 
tion of  wearing  out  Its  welcome  In  Prance 
I  should  not  like  to  see  that  experience  re- 
p-i'ed  el.=;ewhere  In  Europe  Yet  It  may  well 
be  repeated  unless  there  is  a  willingness  to 
make  timely  .adjustments 

I  have  therefore  Joined  with  43  other 
Senators  ir.  'he  Intr^xluctlon  of  a  resolution 
which  recommends  to  the  President  that  the 
Executive  Branch  make  sutwtantlal  reduc- 
;.  .>n3  In  the  present  deployment  of  otrr  forces 
In  Western  Europe  Personally,  I  have  felt 
i->T  several  years  that  two  or  three  rather 
than  six  divisions  would  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  underscore  our  adherence  to  the 
N'irth  Atlantic  Treaty  That  figure  Is  In  line 
'Aith  estimates  of  present  need  which  have 
oeen  advanced  by  General  Elsenhower  and 
General  Gavin  l>oth  of  whom  have  had  a 
long  association  with  this  question  I  And 
:t  most  dimcult  to  comprehend  why  two 
divisions  ir?  any  less  effective  than  six  In 
serving  notice  tliat  we  regard  the  pledge  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  binding  and 
our  national  security  as  inseparable  from 
that  of  the  North  Atlantic  region.  To  talk  of 
SIX  dtvlslrins  as  a  manifestation  of  Interna- 
•lonal  resolution  and  two  divisions  as  an  In- 
dication of  a  revived  Isolationism  Is  to  reveal 
how  Irrelevant  If  not  downright  misleading 
these  terms  have  become 

On  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  In  Asia. 
there  looms  another  central  concern  of 
American  foreign  policy.  It  is  the  confronta- 
tnn  with  China  across  the  littoral  states  of 
K  Drea.  Japan.  Taiwan  and  Viet  Nam 


Almost  two  decades  have  passed  since  the 
coUapae  of  the  national  government  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  and  Its  retreat  to  the  is- 
land of  Taiwan.  That  event,  which  occurred 
when  most  of  you  were  too  young  for  It  to 
be  noticed,  was  cataclysmic  in  its  conse- 
quences. It  sundered  the  fabric  of  Chinese 
society  and.  almost  overnight,  brought  about 
the  disintegration  of  a  main  pillar  of  post- 
war American  foreign  policy  In  the  rubble, 
the  watch-word  became  "wait  for  the  dust 
to  settle"  before  doing  anything  about  China. 

Over  the  years,  the  cut-off  of  contact  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Chinese  mainland 
has  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  total 
Americans  do  not  go  there  Mainland  Chi- 
nese do  not  come  here  There  Is  not  only  an 
absence  of  personal  contact,  there  Is  also  a 
complete  absence  of  trade  and  communica- 
tions. Indeed,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
we  alone  have  not  only  maintained  a  primary 
boycott  for  many  years  but  also  seek  to  en- 
force a  secondary  boycott  on  Chinese  exports. 

We  have  had  brief  confrontations  with 
Chinese  spokesmen  on  various  issues  over 
the  years,  notably  at  the  Geneva  Conferences 
of  1954  and  1962  Our  sole  continuing  diplo- 
matic contact  with  the  Peking  government, 
however,  has  been  the  meetings  between  the 
U  S.  and  Chinese  Ambassadors  in  Poland 
which  have  gone  on  regularly  for  many  years 
and  at  which  no  business  of  significance,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  conducted. 

In  short,  "waiting  for  the  dust  to  settle," 
has  remained  the  watchword  of  this  nation's 
relations  with  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
Chinese  through  the  administrations  of  three 
Presidents  In  truth,  the  dust  has  not  set- 
tled. The  Initial  hiTStlllty  between  a  revolu- 
tionary China  for  which  we  had  had  little 
symp>athy  and  ourselves  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  Korean  Conflict  In  which 
we  became  directly  engaged  In  military  con- 
flict with  the  Chinese.  Thereafter  came  the 
near  conflict  at  the  Islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  In  the  Taiwan  Straits  And  now,  there 
is  again  conflict,  this  time,  by  proxy  In  Viet 
Nam. 

Within  China,  during  these  years  there 
have  been  momentous  events  which  have  also 
udded  to  the  dltQcultles  and  uncertainties 
of  developing  a  cohesive  policy  towards  the 
Chinese  mainland.  The  Chinese  have  ex- 
ploded nuclear  devices  at  Lop  Nor  In  the 
Western  .\slan  desert  of  Slnklang  Recent 
Ideological  conflicts  have  sent  great  tremors 
through  the  whole  of  the  Inner  political 
structure  of  China  There  has  been.  Qnally, 
the  great  cleavage  In  Slno-Sovlet  revolu- 
tionary solidarity  which  has  torn  apart  al- 
most all  of  the  relationships  between  the 
two  giant  nations  of  the  Eurasian  Continent. 

In  the  context  of  these  events.  It  Is  not 
•urprlsing  that  the  dust  for  the  settlement 
of  which  American  policy  has  waited  eight- 
een years.  Is  heavier  than  ever  The  obscurity, 
moreover.  Is  not  likely  to  be  dispelled  in  the 
near  future.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  recent 
history  of  China  which  suggests  that  It  will 
be  easier  tomorrow  than  It  is  today  for  us  tni 
see  clearly  a  direction  for  etTectlve  policy. 
Whatever  the  course  of  American  relations 
with  Chin.i.  It  will  have  to  be  pursued  In 
spite  of  the  dust  with  which  the  situation  Is 
covered 

Cle.Tr-cut  choices  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
available  to  us  any  time  In  the  foreseeable 
future  On  the  contrary.  American  decisions 
respecting  China  must  Inevitably  contain  a 
large  measure  of  subjectivity  and  prayer. 
Ever-present,  will  be  the  possibility  of  error 
These  considerations,  may  I  say.  apply  not 
only  to  what  we  may  do  respecting  China  but 
to  what  we  do  not  do.  The  uncertainties  and 
the  risks  exist  no  less  In  the  principle  of 
non -approach  to  which  we  have  adhered 
over  these  years  of  our  times.  History  will 
someday  estimate  the  contribution  of  this 
principle — Its  addition  to  or  subtraction 
from  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  stability  and  peace  of  the  Western 
Pacific 

Under  the  present  approach,  for  example. 


we  know  from  a  distance  that  a  great  Are 
rages  In  the  core  of  Chinese  Communism 
The  manifestations  ar«  plain  In  the  roars 
of  the  Red  Guards,  In  the  denuuci.itions  and 
counter-denunciations.  In  the  sudden  tall  of 
long-establiAhed  revolutionaries.  They  are 
documented  In  the  Inflammatory  Ideographs 
which  are  slashed  over  Uie  streets  and  walls 
of  Peking  and  the  other  citadels  of  Chinese 
Communist  power  They  are  suggested  m  the 
political  bewilderment  which  is  seen  In 
coastal  cities  and  In  the  provinces  along  the 
Inner  borders  of  China  and  other  remote 
areas. 

Indeed,  the  present  turmoil  is  such  as  to 
make  clear  that  Communist  political  control 
which,  for  nearly  two  decades,  was  held  by 
many  to  be  total  and  irreversible  and  to  ex- 
tend all  the  way  from  Moscow  to  the  farthest 
reaches  of  China  Is  actually  considerably  less 
t.han  absolute,  even  In  its  extension  from 
Peking   to  the  distant  Chinese  provinces. 

We  can  also  note,  from  afar,  the  serious 
difficulties  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  The  strains  have  long  been  explicit 
m  the  Ideological  realm.  They  have  also  be- 
come Increasingly  evident  In  the  tension 
along  the  Slno-Sovlet  frontier  which  runs 
for  thousands  of  miles  between  the  two 
Countries.  What  appears  Involved  here  is  an 
expression  of  the  historic  projection  of 
Czarist  Russian  Interests  across  the  Asian 
mainland  towards  Alaska  and  which,  before 
It  receded  to  more  tractable  limits,  had 
spread  even  as  far  as  California  and  Hawaii. 
This  basic  Russian  projection  to  Uie  East 
persists  and  rubs  against  China,  at  least  In 
border  regions  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and 
in  Slnklang  Province  Conversely,  an  historic 
Chinese  Interest  remains  In  many  parts  of 
Soviet  Asia  which  at  various  times  have  been 
under  at  least  nominal  Chinese  authority. 
TTie  clash  of  national  Interests  of  the  two 
nations.  In  short.  Is  very  real  and  so.  too.  are 
the  Irredentist  hostilities  which  It  engenders. 

These  hostilities  have  been  a  major  element 
In  the  cycle  of  ever-Increasing  bitterness  In 
Chinese-Soviet  relations  over  the  past  few 
years.  How  long  this  cycle  will  last  and  how 
It  will  end  are  matters  of  conjecture.  What- 
ever the  possibilities.  If  any.  of  more  effective 
adjustment  of  our  policies  In  the  light  of  this 
and  other  trends,  however,  we  are  inhibited 
from  their  pursuit  by  our  current  approach 
or.  rather,  non-approach  to  mainland  China. 

Let  me  turn,  finally,  to  the  Immediate  and 
over-riding  problem  of  policy,  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Viet  Nam.  Viet  Nam  affects  every 
other  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  and. 
particularly,  the  two  central  concerns.  It  di- 
minishes our  capacity  to  deal  constructively 
with  the  United  States-  Soviet  confrontation 
In  Europe.  To  put  It  mildly.  It  multiplies  the 
problems  of  the  confrontation  with  China 
In  Asia. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  once  again  In  Viet  Nam. 
as  In  K'irea.  a  country  so  small  and  remote 
from  our  Interests  as  to  be  outside  the  range 
of  even  public  curiosity  a  few  years  ago  has 
become  the  major  preoccupation  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  Ironic  that,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  In  a  generation,  we  find  ourselves  In 
a  devastating  war  on  the  borders  of  China— 
not  with  China — but  with  a  people  who  have 
had  no  tradition  of  hostility  towards  the 
United  States  and  who  have  far  more  his- 
toric reason  than  do  we  for  mutual  hostility 
with  the  Chinese. 

How  deeply  we  are  engaged  In  this  Ironic 
situation  Is  Indicated  by  the  current  concen- 
tration of  United  States  military  force  in 
Southeast  Asia  and,  particularly.  In  Viet  Nam. 
We  have  well  in  excess  of  400.000  military 
personnel  on  the  ground  In  South  Viet  Nam. 
There  are  also  approximately  75.000  men  on 
the  7th  Fleet  In  adjacent  waters  and  35,000 
more  in  TTialland  with  responsibilities  that 
are  tied  closely  into  the  s'matlon  In  Viet 
Nam.  In  short,  we  have  committed  to  this 
conflict  over  500.000  members  of  the  .Armed 
Services  and  materiel  and  equipment  In  un- 
precedented quantities  and  this  Immense 
consignment  is  supported  by  additional  mill- 
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tary  strength  of  all  kinds  on  Okinawa,  the 
Philippines,  and  Guam 

We  are  In  a  limited  w.ir  in  which,  by  be- 
coming deeply  engaged,  we  have  managed  to 
save  from  collapse  the  government  of  South 
Viet  Nam  In  Saigon.  The  objectives  of  our 
military  engagement  a.-e  cunniied  entirely  to 
the  southern  half  of  Viet  N.im.  This  limited 
war  of  limited  objecti\e.>.  nevertheless,  has 
already  engaged  more  .■\inerican  forces  than 
Korea.  It  has  cost  more  ihm  Korea.  It  has 
incurred  plane  and  lielicopter  losses  greatly 
In  excess  of  those  in  Korea,  It  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult itnd  dangerous  w.ir  than  Korea.  It  is  a 
more  bitter  and  barbaric  war.  It  is  a  war 
whose  end  is  not  yet  m  sight,  by  military 
action  or  by  a  negotiated  diplomatic  solu- 
tion. 

That  Is  the  reality  of  the  situation  In  Viet 
Nam.  T'.ie  more  c.mdldly  it  is  faced  the  better 
off  we  will  be.  At  this  point,  the  que.-tion  of 
how  or  why  we  becinie  involved  is  moot  and 
so  are  regrets  over  our  ln\olvement.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  question  new  is  liow  can  this 
war  be  ended  at  the  soonest  possible  mo- 
ment in  an  honorable  peace  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  deeply  enmeshed  in  it.  In  short, 
the  question  is  how  can  it  be  ended  under 
honorable  circumstances,  before  the  spread- 
ing devastation,  not  only  In  North  Viet  Nam. 
but  even  more,  in  South  Viet  Nam.  makes  a 
hideous  mockery  of  the  original  objective  of 
helping  the  V.etnamese  people 

I  do  not  believe  th.u  we  can  end  this  war 
by  slogans  of  "get  in  or  get  out."  It  cannot 
be  ended  by  personal  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  and  other  le.iders  of  the  Adminis- 
tration or  members  c:  the  Senate,  regardless 
of  the  positions  which  they  take  on  this  issue. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  this  critlcl.«m,  at 
times,  poes  far  beyond  the  merely  ungracious 
and  borders  on  the  disgraceful.  President 
Johr..son  wants  this  war  ended  In  an  honor- 
able peace  and  every  Senator  I  know,  and  I 
know  them  all.  wants  the  same  thing.  If 
there  are  differences  among  us  they  are  dif- 
ferences of  understanding,  interpretation, 
and  method. 

In  my  personal  view,  and  have  made  it 
clear  many  times,  the  conflict  cannot  be 
terminated  In  an  honorable  fashion  by  a 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  at  this  time 
although  an  honorable  settlement  must 
eventually  involve  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces. 

The  only  practical  avenue  which  I  see 
open,  for  the  present,  is  to  seek  to  mitigate 
the  horror  of  the  conflict  and  to  restrain  its 
spread,  while  endeavoring  to  pursue  any  ave- 
nue, byway,  route  or  whatever,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  sought  to  do.  which  might  lead  to 
the  negotiating  table.  That  there  has  not 
yet  been  an  initiation  of  substantial  con- 
tact for  peace  is  no  argument  against  the 
continuance  of  the  effort  to  make  that  con- 
tact. There  can  be  no  rela.xatlon  until  the 
war  is  brought  to  an  end  m  negotiations.  It 
is  es.scntial  that  we  pursue  peace  in  Viet  Nam 
in  all  Kincerity  and  with  all  diligence  not  only 
because.  In  this  situation,  peace  has  a  ration- 
al and  moral  validity,  but  also  because  a 
prompt  settlement  is  in  tlie  Interests  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  the  interests  of  the 
.American  people, 

I  must  say,  with  great  regret,  that  signs 
of  a  settlement  in  the  near  future  are  lack- 
ing. There  is.  Instead,  the  f.ict  of  an  ugly 
war  of  spreading  devastation.  All  the  while, 
the  options  are  running  out:  the  alterna- 
tives which  might  lead  to  negotiations  grow 
fewer. 

Many  proposals  have  been  put  forth  and 
many  have  been  explored.  As  an  example, 
over  the  past  year  or  more  I  have  publicly 
called  attention  to  these  possible  easements 

of    the   situation    and    for    eventual    settle- 
ment : 

1.  In  lieu  of  aerial  bombardment  of  North 
Viet  Nam,  the  sealing  off  of  the  borders  of 
the  17th  parallel,  through  Laos; 


2.  A  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  the  basis  of  the  1954  and  1962  agree- 
ments by  call  of  the  cochalrmen,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  by  any 
participating  conferees; 

3.  An  all-Asian  conference  at  Rangoon  or 
Tokyo  or  any  other  suitable  location  to  con- 
sider the  conditions  of  an  honorable  peace; 

4.  The  Inclusion  In  any  peace  conference 
of  whatever  belligerents  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  termination  of  the  conflict 
In  Viet  Nam; 

5.  An  enlargement  of  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence of  1966  into  a  follow-up  conference,  to 
include  friend  and  foe  alike; 

6.  A  face-to-face  meeting  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  and  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Peking  government  to  discuss 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  Viet  Nam. 

In  addition.  I  have  urged  that  the  closest 
consideration  be  given  to  Informed  French 
views  on  Viet  Nam  and  to  the  views  of  the 
Cambodian  Premier,  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 
nouk I  have  urged  that  the  proposals  of  U 
Thant  and  Mrs.  Gandhi  be  considered.  I  have 
endorsed  various  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  Rusk,  and  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, all  of  which  have  made  clear  that  not 
only  our  proposals  but  also  those  of  Hanoi 
and  the  Peoples  Liberation  Front  might  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  settlement.  I  have  recom- 
mended that  there  be  not  Just  a  cessation 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  but  that 
all  killing  stop,  on  both  sides,  In  a  cease- 
fire and  standfast,  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  waters  adjacent  to  Viet  Nam  as  well  as 
over  Viet  Nam,  to  the  end  that  efforts  may 
be  made  to  initiate  talks. 

In  some  of  these  proposals,  the  President 
has  concurred  and  has  had  them  pursued  by 
his  diplomats.  All  of  them,  he  has  had 
examined  and  if  they  have  not  been  pur- 
sued. I  can  only  conclude  that  there  have 
been  sound  reasons  for  not  pursuing  them. 
Suggestions  for  peace  have  come  from  many 
sources;  the  actual  pursuit  of  peace  in  the 
past  year,  however,  has  been  by  diplomacy 
and,  largely,  by  secret  diplomacy.  Indeed, 
that  Is  the  case  even  with  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U  Thant.  In  his  attempts  to 
bring  about  peace  in  Viet  Nam.  U  Thant 
has  acted  In  his  personal  and  diplomatic 
capacity  rather  than  in  his  Secretarial  capac- 
ity of  carrying  out  organizational  decisions 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  fact  is  that  the  U.N..  as  an  organiza- 
tion, has  not  yet  entered  Into  the  Vietnamese 
problem.  Some  limited  use  of  the  U.N.  In  this 
fashion,  may  I  say.  was  proposed  in  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  In  November,  1966.  At  the  time, 
it  was  not  suggested  that  the  United  Na- 
tions be  brought  directly  Into  the  substance 
of  the  dispute:  that  course  presents  great 
difficulties  because  neither  North  Viet  Nam 
nor  China  are  member  states.  'What  I  did 
suggest,  however,  was  an  entirelv  proper  and 
precedented  procedural  initiative  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  Security  Council  can 
issue,  at  any  time,  by  majorltv  vote  a  call 
to  all  belligerents  in  Viet  Nam  to  convene 
In  Us  forum.  It  would  be  entirelv  in  order 
for  an  invitation  of  this  kind  to  include 
both  China  and  North  Viet  Nam. 

It  was  further  suggested  last  November 
that  a  Dasls  for  a  negotiated  settlement  could 
begin  to  be  sought  in  a  Security  Council  re- 
quest to  the  International  Court  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  on  the  appllcabilltv  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962.  i  am  de- 
lighted to  note,  in  passing,  that  Congress 
only  last  week  expressed  Its  overwhelming 
formal  endorsement  of  these  agreements  as 
a  basis  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

I  betray  no  confidences  when  I  note  that. 
on  request.  I  Interrupted  a  brief  vacation 
last  fall  to  go  to  New  York  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  discussing  these  two  proposals  re- 
garding the  possible  usage  of  the  U.N.  orga- 
nization with  Ambassador  Goldberg  and  the 


Secretary-General,  On  the  basis  of  these  dis- 
cussions It  seemed  preferable  at  the  time 
that  the  search  for  peace  then  being  actively 
pursued  be  continued  via  the  private  avenues 
of  diplomacy  rather  than  in  the  forum  of 
the  Security  Council, 

That  was  many  weeks  and  months  ago. 
In  the  Interim,  intense  and  many-sided  ef- 
forts of  diplomacy  have  been  exerted  through 
many  private  channels  to  find  the  key  to 
peace.  Hopes  rose  during  the  cease-fires  at 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  at  Tet,  the  Ori- 
ental New  Year.  However,  In  the  end,  di- 
plomacy not  only  was  unable  to  find  a  road 
to  negotiations,  it  was  not  able  even  to  bring 
about  an  extension  of  these  truces. 

The  Pope  tried.  The  Russian  and  British 
leaders  have  tried.  The  Secretary-General  of 
the  U.N..  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  has  tried. 
Amb.issador  Goldberg  has  tried  countless 
times.  Many  other  diplomats  and  officials  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government  have 
tried. 

The  strenuous  efforts  of  traditional  di- 
plomacy have  been  unavailing.  As  Indicated 
by  recent  statements  of  both  Ambassador 
Goldberg  and  U  Thant.  the  slender  reed  of 
hope  has  shriveled.  There  is  now  no  im- 
mediate prospect  on  the  horizon,  except  for 
the  Intensification  of  the  conflict.  That,  In- 
deed, is  already  In  progress.  The  casualties 
increase;  the  devastation  grows;  the  dangers 
of  expanded  war  multiply. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  contribution  to  peace  might  well  be  sought 
in  public  from  the  United  Nations  as  an 
organization.  The  Secretary-General's  per- 
sonal efforts  to  date  have  been  dedicated  and 
strenuous  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude and  support  of  the  entire  world  com- 
munity. With  all  due  respect,  however,  there 
are  other  resources  for  peace  inherent  In  the 
United  Nations,  as  an  organization,  which 
have  gone  untapped  and  untried.  The  UJ*. 
does  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  contribute 
to  the  resolution  of  this  conflict.  That  re- 
sponsibility is  explicit  In  the  Charter  and 
every  member  nation,  including  ourselves, 
shares  that  responsibility  by  solemn  Treaty 
obligation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  cause  of  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  settlement  may  possibly  be 
advanced — certainly  it  cannot  be  hurt — by 
modest  recourse  at  this  time  to  the  proce- 
dural machinery  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
my  Judgment,  this  nation  should  consider 
seeking  a  face-to-face  confrontation  of  all 
belligerents  at  the  United  Nations,  Following 
the  Korean  precedents,  it  seems  to  me  emi- 
nently desirable  that  this  goveriunent  give 
every  consideration  to  a  possible  initiative 
which  would  bring  to  a  vote  in  the  Security 
Council  two  resolutions  along  the  following 
lines: 

One,  that  the  Security  Council  invite  all 
belligerents,  direct  and  Indirect,  including 
China  and  North  Viet  Nam.  to  participate  in 
an  open  discussion  of  the  conflict  in  Viet 
Nam  and  ways  and  means  of  ending  it; 

Two,  that  the  Security  Council  request  the 
International  Court  to  render  an  advisory 
opinion  on  the  current  applicability  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962  and  the 
obligations  which  these  agreements  may 
place  on  the  present  belligerents  In  Viet  Nam. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  much  prospect  of 
a  positive  respwuse  from  others  in  no  way 
lessens  the  desirability  of  offering  these  res- 
olutions in  good  faith  and  bringing  them  to 
a  vote  In  my  Judgment,  an  American  Initia- 
tive of  this  kind  serves  not  only  our  interests 
but  the  Interests  of  peace  In  Viet  Nam. 

Let  me  conclude,  now.  by  clarifying  one 
point:  the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam  cannot  be 
settled  from  the  Congress  or  from  the  cam- 
pus. In  the  end,  if  it  is  to  be  settled  honor- 
ably, there  Is  only  one  Constitutional  officer 
of  your  government  who  can  speak  for  you 
and  for  the  entire  nation  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions. 'WTiether  we  agree  with  him  or  not, 
whether   we   like   him   or   not,   whether   we 
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abhor  him  or  love  him.  that  man  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  a  government  such  as  ours,  a  Senator 
lives  with  a  Constitution,  a  constituency, 
and  a  conscience.  All  three  considerations 
underlie  the  suggestions  respecting  Viet  Nam 
which  have  been  made  here  today  and  others 
which  have  ben  expressed  on  other  occa- 
sions President  Johnson  and  all  the  Presi- 
dents who  have  gone  before  him  have  lis- 
tened to  advice  from  many  sources  Includ- 
ing the  Senate. 

It  Is  the  President,  however,  who  makes 
the  fundamental  decisions  of  foreign  policy. 
These  decisions  are  of  an  Immensity  which 
enjoins  upon  us  all  a  high  respect  for  the 
burdens  which  a  President  must  bear  and  a 
responsibility  to  tender  to  him  every  sup- 
port which  can  be  given  In  good  conscience. 
In  the  end  these  decisions  will  determine — 
Insofar  as  it  lies  with  this  nation  to  deter- 
mine—  the  moment  of  peace  In  Viet  Nam  and 
Asia 

ExHiBrr  3 
C«mcAL   Components   of   CrRRENT  U  S, 
Foreign  Policy 
(Remarlts  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield    Demo- 
ocrat.   of   Montana,   the   Koblltz   Memorial 
Lecture    the  Temple,  April  30.  1967.  Cleve- 
land. Ohioi 

Along  with  rabbis,  ministers  and  priests, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Is  among  thc«e  moet 
acutely  aware  of  the  great  range  of  problems 
which  face  the  nation  and  give  rise  to  its 
principal  anxieties  Both  In  domestic  and 
international  matters  Senators  are  com- 
pelled by  their  responsibilities  to  chart  a 
course  through  a  maze  of  disturbing  public 
Issues. 

A  Senator's  guide  In  this  process  is  a  kind 
of  triangle  .At  the  base  is  the  United  States 
Constitution  One  of  the  sides  Is  his  con- 
stituency, the  other  his  conscience  For  each 
Senator.  :he  three  angles  ure  adjusted  dif- 
ferently During  any  session  of  Congress. 
however  all  Senators  are  confronted  with 
the  need  to  make  decisions  which,  in  the 
end.  are  enclosed  in  this  triangle. 

A  Senators  duties  also  have  a  tripartite 
character  They  involve  a  contribution  to  a 
responsive  Congress  In  a  government  which 
Is  responsive  to  domestic  needs  and  which 
governs  our  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  means  of  a  responsive  foreign  pol- 
icy Three  of  the  Senates  actions  during 
this  session  of  Congress  is  Illustrative 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967. 
which  recently  passed  the  Senate,  points  the 
way  to  the  nrst  miijiT  updating  of  Congres- 
sional procedures  In  two  decades  The  re- 
vision and  extension  of  the  Appalachian  Act 
which  the  Senate  approved  a  few  days  ago 
Is  a  response  to  the  current  needs  of  a  multi- 
state  region  left  stranded  by  the  shifting 
tides  of  economic  development  Senate  con- 
sent to  ratlfictalon  of  a  Consular  Treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  to  bring  about  better  relations 
not  only  with  that  nation  but  with  all  of 
Eastern  Eurnp)*' 

These  three  measures  share  a  common 
characteristic.  In  their  intent,  all  seek  to 
keep  pace  with  change  It  is  to  the  factor  of 
change — to  changes  In  the  international 
situation  —  that  I  would  first  address  your  at- 
tention In  the  two  decades  since  World  War 
II.  we  have  seen  a  drastic  revision  In  the 
political  composite  f  continents  We  have 
witnessed  the  emergence  and  growth  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  International 
groupings  of  nations  We  have  been  almost 
overwhelmed  by  a  mass  outpouring  of  devel- 
opments In  science  and  technology  We  have 
been  present  at  the  addition  of  the  nth 
power  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  already 
complicated  equations  upon  which  rest 
world  peace  .md  civilized  survival.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  face  the  frightful  gaps 
in    the    mater    '    well-being   of   the    world's 


peoples  and  to  confront  the  dilemmas  which 
the  rapid  growth  of  population  poses  to 
efforts  to  close  these  gaps. 

The  extent  of  change  over  the  past  two 
decades  Is  also  suggested  In  the  contrast  of 
the  haunted,  war-ravaged  Europe  of  1946 
and  the  glittering,  assertive  Europe  of  1967. 
It  is  sensed  in  the  strivings  for  human  bet- 
terment throughout  Latin  America  and 
Africa  and  in  other  underdevelop>ed  regions. 
In  Asia,  the  force  of  change  Is  Illuminated 
by  the  extraordinary  recovery  and  the  tech- 
nological advance  of  Jap  in.  It  is  felt  in  the 
vast  tremors  in  Chinese  society 

It  used  to  be  that  we  were  so  immersed  In 
change  within  our  own  nation  that  our  con- 
cern for  change  beyond  our  borders  was 
minimal  Some  speak  of  that  not  so  distant 
time  as  an  age  of  Isolationism  Actually,  we 
were  not  so  much  Isolated  as  we  were  Insu- 
lated in  a  much  less  complicated  world  by 
an  exhilarating  national  experience  and  by 
a  fortuitous  geography  Our  energies,  fortu- 
nately, could  be  directed  largely  to  the  inner 
development  of  a  nation  which  was  as 
sparsely  settled  as  It  was  plentifully  en- 
dowed There  was  little  need  for  us  to  look 
elsewhere  for  our  challenges.  The  changing 
American  frontier — physical,  scientific  and 
economic — was  as  stimulating  and  as  prom- 
ising of  personal  fulfillment  as  any  In  the 
world  Except  to  Indulge  a  limited  curiosity 
and  to  cater  to  a  few  exotic  wants,  we  were 
inclined  to  avoid  an  extensive  overse;is  pro- 
jection of  American  power 

We  did  not  seek  our  present  Involvement 
In  world  affairs.  Even  on  the  eve  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  as  a  nation  we  were  reluctmt  to 
accept  It  Yet.  as  a  sequel  to  World  War  II. 
we  became  deeply  and  Irrevocably  immersed 
m  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  warld. 

Diulng  the  past  two  decades,  we  have 
directed  tremendous  resources,  human  en- 
ergy and  national  power  into  a  multitude 
of  activities  abroad  The  cost  of  aid  pro- 
grams of  one  kind  or  another,  for  example, 
has  run  to  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  over 
these  years  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  abroad  at  one  time  or  an- 
other to  carry  out  those  programs  We  have 
established  widespread  intelligence  networks 
and  international  information  services.  We 
have  a  military  structure  which  costs  around 
$70  billion  each  year;  under  it.  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  millions  of  Americans  have 
been  sent  abroad 

The  strategic  air  force  Is  on  a  minutes- 
alert  Intercontinental  and  other  ml.sslles 
are  fused  for  almost  instantaneous  reprisals. 
Our  navy  is  based  In  scattered  parts  of  the 
globe  and  is  on  constant  patrol  of  the  Seven 
Seas  American  forces  are  stationed  In  in- 
numerable nations.  In  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Viet  Nam,  the  level  of  this  deployment, 
today,  reaches  to  hundreds  of  thousands 

In  the  two  decades  since  World  War  II. 
our  armed  forces  have  fought  in  Korea  and 
now  fight  in  Viet  Nam  and  they  have  Incurred 
tens  of  thousands  of  casualties  In  the  proc- 
ess. We  have  skirted  other  grave  conflicts 
elsewhere  In  Asia  and  elsewhere  In  the  world 
In  the  Cuban  confrontation,  the  nuclear 
clock  was  stopped  at  one  minute  to  midnight 
by  a  stroke  of  wise  and  restrained  diplomacy. 

We  have  entered  Into  so  many  mutual 
security  agreements  -some  forty  pacts — that 
we  are  committed  to  military  action  In  every 
part  of  the  globe  except,  perhaps.  Antarctica. 
The  wisdom  of  these  far-flung  commitments 
has  been  questioned  from  time  to  time,  and 
In  my  Judgment,  properly  so  Defense  obliga- 
tions are  now  so  enormous  and  so  dispersed 
tnat  were  the  operative  provisions  of  a  num- 
ber of  these  commitments  to  come  into  play 
s.multaneously.  our  ability  to  discharge 
them,  short  of  nuclear  confingration,  would 
be  most  doubtful 

In  my  Judgment,  all  outstanding  military 
commitments  and  activities  ovight  to  be 
subject  to  continuous  scrutiny  as  to  their 
current  validity   Prom  time  to  time  we  close 


surplus  military  bases  at  home.  We  ought 
not  to  be  reluctant.  In  .aiy  sense,  to  reduce 
costly  commitments  abroad  just  as  rapidly 
as  their  utility  becomes  questlon.ible  and 
their  foreign  policy  purposes  obsolete 

In  this  connection,  I  would  note  the  large 
U  S  military  deployment  In  Europe  For  a 
number  of  years,  six  U.S.  divisions  hive  been 
stationed  in  Western  Europe  under  NATO. 
These  forces  plus  dependents  add  up  to  a 
quasi-permanent  military  establishment  in 
Europe  of  over  half  a  million  Americans. 

The  annual  outlay  for  this  commitment 
amounts  to  billions  of  dollars.  Many  h.ive 
urged  a  reduction  of  the  deployment  on  the 
basis  of  cost  or  the  gold  drain  and  balance 
of  payments  difficulties  or  because  of  the 
competing  needs  of  Viet  Nam.  The  costs  of 
the  European  deployment,  to  be  sure,  are  a 
pressure  on  the  domestic  economy  and  the 
International  position  of  tae  dollar  The  ex- 
panding war  In  Viet  Nam  to  be  sure,  is  an 
open  pit  In  terms  of  its  ever-sjrowing  require- 
ments for  men.  skills,  and  in:.terlel. 

However,  the  critical  Ifsiie  with  respect  to 
the  U  S  deployment  on  European  soil  is  not. 
In  my  Judgment,  a  financial  one;  nor  is  it  the 
competing  needs  of  Viet  Nam.  If  we  require 
the  present  level  of  forces  in  Europe,  the 
nation  can  iind  a  way  to  deal  with  the  linan- 
clal  and  other  difficulties  which  may  be  In- 
volved. The  Issue  Is  whether  our  security,  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  region  and  the 
security  of  Western  Europe — twenty  yeirs 
after  World  War  n — continue  to  compel  the 
concentration  of  six  American  divisions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

What  Is  Involved  here  Is  the  accuracy  of 
our  current  estimates  of  one  of  the  critical 
components  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  need 
to  ank  ourselves  whether  conditions  In  Eu- 
rope have  changed  since  NATO  w<is  estab- 
lished. We  need  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
present  level  of  the  .American  commitnient 
Is   out   of  step   with   that   change. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves;  while  our 
military  deployment  under  NATO  h.xs  not 
chanf;ed  for  many  years  circumstiinces  in 
Europje  have  changed  greatly  m  recent  years 
They  have  changed  In  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe.  They  have  changed  In  Germany  and 
Western  EuroF>e.  When  the  troop  commit- 
ment to  NATO  was  assumed  the  keynote  of 
relations  between  the  Soviet  East  and  West- 
ern Europe  was  one  of  mutual  suspicion  and 
hostility  That  Is  not  the  case  now  Today, 
the  tone  of  Intra-European  relations  has  the 
ring  of  a  reasonableness  that  borders  on 
cordiality. 

Vice  I*resldent  Humphrey,  on  returning 
from  his  recent  trip  to  Western  Europe,  was 
quoted  as  predicting  that  in  '20  years  the  Iron 
Curtain  would  be  replaced  with  an  open 
door.  Whatever  the  situation  may  be  two 
decades  hence.  I  venture  to  suggest,  today, 
two  decades  after  World  War  II,  that  the 
door  Is  already  much  more  than  slightly  ajar, 
as  between  Eastern  and   Western  Europe 

The  change  In  the  general  climate  In  Eu- 
rope IS  reflected  in  the  attitudes  of  the  West- 
ern Europeans  toward  NATO  At  one  time, 
the  European  allies  Joined  v.ifh  us  In  a  will- 
ing pledge  of  manpower  and  resources  to 
the  buildup  of  NATO.  Today,  the  actions  of 
the  Western  Europeans  speak  far  louder  than 
words  The  actions  suggest  that  they  have 
long  since  abandoned  earlier  common  con- 
cepts of  NATO  force  goals,  at  least  Insofar 
as  providing  their  share  of  manpower  and 
materiel  may  be  Involved 

The  French  reaction  In  this  respect  has 
been  abrupt  and  to  the  point.  Although  still 
adhering  to  the  North  Atlantic  Trerty.  France 
has  withdrawn  all  divisions  and  other  de- 
tachments from  NATO.  Moreover.  President 
de  Gaulle  has  required  the  removal  of  NATO 
headquarters  from  French  territory  Great 
Britain  has  decrea.sed  its  commitment  of  men 
and  resources  to  NATO  and  l.s  contemplating 
a  fiu-ther  cutback  of  Its  army  of  the  Rhine. 
Indeed,  all  of  the  European  NATO  members. 
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to  one  extent  or  another,  have  lowered  the 
priority  they  attach  to  their  military  con- 
signments  to   the   NATO   command. 

It  can  hardly  be  financial  difficulties  that 
have  caused  the  European  allies  to  veer 
sharply  from  earlier  military  pledges:  in  an 
economic  sense  We.stern  Europe  is  far  more 
capable  of  meeting  these  pledges  today  than 
when  they  were  made  The  retrenchment.  In- 
stead appears  to  be  grounded  In  the  convic- 
tion that  the  style  in  which  NATO  was  origi- 
nally tailored  is  no  longer  the  mode  for 
Europe. 

In  these  circumstances.  It  seems  a  paradox 
that  we — alone  and  apart  from  our  Western 
European  allies — have  felt  some  compelling 
need  to  maintain  at  full  strength  the  pledged 
deployment  of  forces  In  Western  Europe.  The 
fears  lor  the  safety  of  that  region  against 
Soviet  aggression  are  obviously  far  greater 
In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States 
government  than  they  are  in  the  European 
chanceries. 

This  variance  of  view  emphasizes  the  cata- 
leptic nature  of  our  policy  on  troop  deploy- 
ment in  Europe  over  the  past  few  years.  Of 
late  there  have  been  indications  of  a  relaxa- 
tion in  this  rigidity  Even  though  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  deployment  which  are  being  dis- 
cussed would  appear  wholly  Inadequate,  it 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  at  least  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  realities  of  change  In 
Europe. 

Early  this  year.  I  Joined  with  43  other 
Senators  in  introducins;  a  resolution  which 
recommends  to  the  President  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  make  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  U.S.  military  deployment  in  Europe. 
In  my  judgment,  the  actual  siise  of  the  U.S. 
establishment  in  Europe  ought  to  bear  some 
relationship  t-o  what  other  NATO  members 
are  prepared  to  do  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mon defense.  On  this  basis.  I  have  believed 
for  some  time  that  two  or  three  U.S.  divi- 
sions would  be  more  in  accord  with  current 
realities  than  the  six  which  are  stationed  in 
Europe.  Tlie  lower  figure  would  be  no  less 
eilective  in  emphasizing  that  we  regard  the 
pledge  of  mutual  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  as  binding  and  that  we  hold 
our  national  security  as  inseparable  from  that 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic 
region. 

In  all  candor.  I  believe  there  have  been 
strong  tendencies  to  inertia  in  foreign  policy 
under  Democratic  no  less  than  Republican 
administrations.  The  NATO  situation  as  I 
have  just  discussed  it.  is  but  one  case  in 
point  A  lag  Is  also  reflected  In  policies  to- 
ward Eastern  Europe.  Only  In  recent  years 
have  these  policies  begun  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  changes  in   that  region. 

It  IS  true  that  President  Eisenhower  sought 
in  his  administration  to  reverse  some  of  the 
excesses  of  cold  war  recrimination.  He  tried 
to  restore  at  least  some  civility  to  the  con- 
duct  of  U.S.-Soviet   affairs,   for  example,   by 
his    personal    association    with    Mr.    Khru- 
shchev and  other  leadens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is   true,   tcxx   that   during   President  Ken- 
nedys administration,  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  removed   a    rigidity   which   for   years 
had  decreed   that   no  agreements,   regardless 
of  how  useful,  should  be  concluded  vvith  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  only  been  In  the  last  year 
or  two.   however,   that   as  a   nation   we   have 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  extent  of  change  in 
Ea.stern   Europe   and   have   begun   to  explore 
vigorously    its    potentialities.    We    tend    no 
lonser   to   react    with    an    automatic   "nyef 
when   opportunities   for   understanding  and 
mutual  advantage  appear    Rather,  there  Is  a 
new  sense  of  discernment  which  weighs  op- 
portunities in  terms  of  our  national  interest 
and  implications  for  a  more  durable  peace. 
The  fact   is   that   such   opportunities   have 
oeen  m.mlfest  for  some  time  as  a  result  not 
only  of  change;  in  Eastern  Europe  but  also 
In  the  attitudes  of  that  region  towards  West- 
ern Europe.  After  World  War  II.  the  schism 
in  the  continent   was  a  severe  one.  It  was 
compounded   of   ancient    rivalries,   war-born 


vendettas.  Ideological  parochialism,  recipro- 
cal fears  and  tlie  Inner  absorption  of  human 
energy  in  order  to  meet  the  great  demands 
of  survival  and  reconstruction  which  existed 
in  each  war-shattered  region. 

After  the  death  of  Stalin,  however,  there 
was  a  general  loosening  of  straitjackets 
throughout  Eastern  Euroj^e.  This  develop- 
ment was  manifested  in  various  ways  and 
notably  in  the  growing  response  to  consumer 
needs  on  the  part  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ments. The  satisfaction  of  these  needs,  in 
turn,  involved  expanded  commerce  with  the 
non-Communist  world  and  Western  Europe 
was  quick  to  welcome  it. 

The  rise  of  trade  levels  between  the  two 
regions  In  the  past  decade  has  been  very 
pronounced.  It  should  be  ncted.  moreover, 
that — Berlin  Wall  notwithstanding — West 
Germany  leads  all  other  non -Communist 
nations  in  commerce  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe.  There  has  also  been  a 
rapid  growth  of  communicTtitns.  travel. 
cultural  exchange  and  oth;r  contacts  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  Europe  In  the 
last  few  years.  How  far  this  process  has  gone 
Is  indicated  by  a  recent  Yugoslavian  an- 
nouncement that  visas  would  no  longer  be 
required  of  visitors  from  the  West! 

These  facts  of  change  In  Europe  speak  for 
themselves.  The  talk  of  war  subsidies:  the 
sounds  of  intra-European  coc  peration  are 
heard  more  clearly  on  all  sides.  In  short,  a 
European  detente  has  not  only  begun,  it  is 
already   well   advanced. 

Our  reaction  to  change  In  Europe  includes 
the  initial  achievements  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  as  well  as  the  interna- 
tional bridge  building  upon  which  President 
Johnson  has  embarked.  What  Is  Involved 
in  the  latter  case  is  a  sustained  effort  In  the 
direction  of  restoring  normalcy  to  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  European  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
the  President  is  seeking  a  significant  re- 
duction in  the  military-technological  rivalry 
which,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  could  lead 
the  world  into  a  catastrophic  conflict. 

A  number  of  significant  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  already  associated  with 
this  effort.  They  deal  with  cultural  ex- 
changes, consular  questions,  commercial  avi- 
ation, and  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space. 
Negotiations  have  been  initiated  to  try  to 
limit  the  incredibly  costly  arms  competition 
of  adding  successive  and  reciprocal  "antls" 
to  the  ballistic  missile  systems  of  each  na- 
tion. Most  recently,  as  I  have  noted,  a  Con- 
sular Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
ratified  and  Just  a  few  days  ago  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  0  the  Senate  consented  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  on  the  peaceful  use  of  outer 
space. 

Emotions  run  deep  on  any  question  of  U.S. 
relations  with  the  Communist  nations,  espe- 
cially in  the  light  of  the  bloody  conflict  in 
Viet  Nam.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  my 
own  reticences  in  this  connection.  The  pur- 
suit of  agreements  with  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  seems  incongruous  with  the  war  that 
is  being  waged  against  us  with  their  help  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  best  Judg- 
ments we  can  obtain,  however,  tell  us  that 
the  rejection  of  the  kinds  of  agreements 
which  have  been  made  or  are  projected  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  will  not  make  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  military  situation  In  Viet 
Nam,  that  it  will,  In  no  way,  diminish  our 
casualties  or  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the 
conflict. 

In  those  circumstances.  I  do  not  see  that 
It  serves  our  purpose  to  turn  our  backs  on 
agreements  which  would  otherwise  be  In  the 
interests  of  this  nation.  I  do  not  see  that  we 
advance  the  general  cause  of  peace  by  refus- 
ing to  build  more  stable  relations  whenever 
and  wherever  an  opportunity  to  do  so  Is 
presented. 

If  the  changes  In  Europe  constitute  one 
of  the  critical  components  of  the  situation 


with  which  United  States  foreign  policy  must 
concern  itself,  a  second  is  to  be  found  in 
Asia  Along  the  littoral  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
there  looms  the  unspoken  but  no  less  pro- 
found confrontation  with  China  across  the 
states  of  Korea.  Japan.  Taiwan  and  Viet 
Nam. 

In  that  region,  we  have  yet  to  resolve  the 
dilemmas  of  policy  which  were  posed  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  national  government 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  almost  two  decades 
ago.  That  cataclysmic  event  compelled  the 
complete  recasting  of  our  relations  with 
China.  In  the  space  of  a  few  postwar  years, 
the  framework  of  our  relations  with  the"  Chi- 
nese central  government  altered  from  one  of 
great  Intimacy  to  one  of  great  hostility.  The 
Russians  replaced  us  In  the  role  of  friend 
and  mentor  in  the  formulations  of  policy 
which  were  undertaken  by  the  Peking  Peo- 
ple's Republic. 

Cast  in  the  role  of  foreign  devil  by   the 
new   government   In   Peking,   our   policy   to- 
wards  the   mainland   became   a   non-policy. 
Of  necessity,  we  settled  back  to  "wait  and 
see."    And    through    the   administrations   of 
three  Presidents,  we  have  continued  to  look 
for  the  happening  which  has  not  happened. 
We  have  yet  to  see  clearly  either  a  wav  to 
put  together  the  pieces  of  the  policy  which 
collapsed  years  ago  or  a  way  to  begin  afresh 
in  our  relations  with  the  Chinese  mainland. 
Contacts  between  ourselves  and  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  have  dwindled  almost  to  the 
point  of  non-existence.  Americans  do  not  go 
there:  mainland  Chinese  do  not  come  to  the 
United   States.   At   Intervals,   U.S.   diplomats 
have    had   significant    encounters   with    Pe- 
king spoke.smen  on  various  Issues.  In   1950. 
for  example,  we  faced  Chinese  Communists 
at  the  United  Nations,  on  the  issues  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  We  sat  down  with  the  Chi- 
nese  again   at   the   Geneva   Conferences    of 
1954  and  1962.  on  the  Issues  of  Indo-Chlna. 
One    channel    of    continuing    diplomatic 
contact    with    the    Peking    government    has 
been    maintained    for    many    years.    It    has 
consisted  of  regular  meetings,   first   in   Ge- 
neva and  then  in  Warsaw  between  the  United 
States  and  Chinese  Ambassadors  accredited 
to    Poland.    These    conversations — brief    en- 
counters, perhaps,  would  be  a  better  term — 
have  occurred  with  great  regularity  but  not. 
to  my  knowledge,  with  results  of  any   real 
import. 

The  absence  of  travel  and  diplomatic  ex- 
change between  China  and  the  United  StalKs 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  mutual  absten- 
tion from  other  customary  international  re- 
lationships, notably  thoseof  trade.  The  fact 
is  that  as  a  matter  of  official  policy,  we  have 
wanted  no  part  of  trade  with  China.  Tliat  is 
a  policy  which  did  not  begin  with  the  new 
bitterness  generated  by  Vietnam  It  is  more 
than  a  decade  old.  We  are  the  only  nation 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which 
has  sought  for  years  to  enforce  not  only  a 
primary  boycott  on  Chinese  exports  but  also 
a  secondary  boycott  on  re-exported  Chinese 
products. 

If  the  original  seeds  of  hostility  were 
sown,  as  noted,  in  China's  great  revolu- 
tionary upheaval,  they  came  to  fruition  In 
the  Korean  conflict  In  which  thousands  of 
casualties  were  inflicted  on  each  side.  That 
bloody  clash  was  followed  by  a  near  conflict 
over  the  Chinese  islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  in  the  Taiwan  Straits.  Now.  once 
again,  in  Viet  Nam  the  unresolved  hostility 
with  China  threatens  to  bring  about  an- 
other bloody  military  engagement  between 
ourselves  and  the  Chinese. 

In  the  light  of  this  succession  of  clashes 
and  near  clashes  in  the  Western  Pacific  it 
is  not  surprising  that  we  are  still  pursuing 
a  policy  of  "wait  and  see."  Moreover,  events 
inside  China  have  supplied  additional  blocks 
to  the  formulation  of  positive  policies  on 
China.  We  see  these  events  not  firsthand. 
of  course,  but  second  and  third-hand.  How- 
ever incomplete  this  view  may  be.  It  Is  still 
sufficient  to  tell  us  that  the  Chinese   have 
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entered  tne  ranks  of  those  nations  with  the 
capability  ot  inflicting  nuclear  devastation 
It  Is  evident,  moreover  that  there  Is  In  prog- 
ress even  now  a  great  ideological  strife 
which  gnaws  at  the  inner  core  of  Chinese 
Communism  The  epithets  and  the  accusa- 
tions a:id  the  protest-marches  and  the  in- 
flarannatory  slogans  tell  us  that  political  In- 
trospection In  China  U  very  deep  and  wide- 
spread at  this  moment  Its  Impact  is  being 
felt  partlcxilarly  In  the  coastal  cities  which 
historically  have  housed  strong  Western  In- 
fluences and  In  the  provinces  along  the  Inner 
bordorr.  which  have  long  felt  the  pull  of  the 
Russ'an  presence 

Ironlcallv  the  Soviet  Union  has  now 
joined  the  Vnlted  States  as  anathema  In  the 
policies  of  the  Peking  government  The  ori- 
gin of  Sino-Sovlet  difficulties  can  be  traced 
historically  to  the  Imperial  projection  which 
carried  Russian  Influence  under  the  Czars 
across  the  Asian  mainland  Into  Alaski  and 
a«  far  as  California  and  Hawaii  before  It 
began  to  retract  Over  the  centuries  there 
have  been  Smo-Scvlet  clashes  In  the  border 
regions  of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Sln- 
kiang  Indeed,  wherever  there  Is  a  conver- 
gence of  the  interests  of  China  and  Russia 
across  the  expanses  of  the  tribal  lands  of 
Central  .■Xsla  ancient  antagonisms  have  pe- 
rlodlcallv  been  reactivated  In  mv  Judgment 
these  historic  antagonisms  have  been  a  fac- 
tor second  not  even  to  Ideological  differences 
In  contributing  to  the  bitterness  and 
estrangement  In  Chinese-Soviet  relations 
over  the  past  several  years 

However  serious  the  current  dlfllcultles. 
we  ought  not  to  indulge  ourselves  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  solve  our  problem? 
in  Viet  Nam  or  Asia.  Recent  developments 
concerning  the  supply  of  materiel  to  North 
Viet  Nam  underscores  this  point  In  spite 
of  the  bitter  antagonism,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  have  managed  to  work  out  an 
agreement  which  insures  the  transshipment 
of  .Soviet  supplies  by  way  of  China  to  North 
Viet  N  im  The  prospect  would  appear  to  be. 
moreover  f'T  a  diminution  rather  than  an 
Intenslflcatlon  of  Sino-Sovlet  antipathies  at 
this  time  Indeed  in  the  absence  of  basic 
changes  :n  the  situation,  the  level  of  Inter- 
dependeMce  t>etween  Russia  and  China  Is 
likely  to  continue  to  rise  the  longer  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  persists. 

In  anv  event  we  are  restrained  by  the 
"wait  and  see"  apprc>ach  from  making  ad- 
justments of  policy  which  would  take  cog- 
nizance of  changes  in  the  Slno-Sovlet  situa- 
tion I  might  add  that  we  have  watted  for 
years,  but  'i  Is  doubtful  that  we  see  our 
way  anv  more  cleirly  today  with  respect  to 
China  than  we  did  a  decade  and  a  half  ago 
China  re-nalns  a  puzzlement,  compounded  of 
Its  immense  complexity  and  our  profound 
bewilderment  It  Is  not  likely  that  events 
In  China  will  ever  fall,  like  Chinese  check- 
ers, into  some  s'mple  pattern  whloh  will 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  develop  a  new  policy 
with  resfject  to  the  Chinese  mainland  and  its 
three-quarters  of  a  blilnn  people  Whatever 
course  we  follow  will  involve  a  great  meas- 
ure of  uncertainlty  and  a  high  degree  of 
risk. 

That  15  true  for  our  present  course  or. 
more  accurately  the  non-course  Have  we 
dared  tj  ask  ourselves,  fnr  example  wne'her 
or  not  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  which 
policy  has  t>een  In  abevance  in  regard  to 
the  Chinese  malnl.ind  might  bear  .some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  tragedv  in  which  we 
•  re  presently  involved  in  Viet  Nam? 

Let  me  turn  then  to  that  tragedy,  to 
Viet  Nam  It  is  the  critical  focus  of  this  na- 
lon'8  present  anxieties  It  commands  the  at- 
tention if  'hf  .Aflm;n!stratli>n  and  the  C<>n- 
fresa  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
pressing  issues  .Abroad.  Viet  Nam  affects 
every  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  As  for 
relations  with  Europe,  the  Involvement  In 
Viet  Nam  narrows  the  scope  of  response  to 
significant  change  As  for  relations  with  the 
Chinese  mainland,  the  Involvement  In  Viet 


Nam  vastly  complicates  the  difficulties  which 
have  long  been  present.  Moreover,  with  ev- 
ery military  escalation  we  are  brought  closer 
to  another  military  Involvement  with  China. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  small  country  whoee 
name.  Viet  Nam.  was  scaxcely  known  In  the 
United  States  twenty  years  ago  has  become 
a  critical  component  of  the  nation's  Interna- 
tional affairs.  It  is  Ironic  that  we  are  en- 
gaged on  China's  t)order  with  one  of  China's 
"natural  enemies"  but  also  with  a  people  for 
whom  we  have  no  tradition  of  hostility.  It 
Is  ironic  that  this  phenomenon  has  oc- 
curred twice  In  less  thaxi  two  decides,  the 
other  occasion  being,  of  course.  Korea. 

One  indication  of  the  depth  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Viet  Nam  Is  the  great  concen- 
tration of  United  States  laillltary  forces  In 
the  Southeast  Asian  region.  On  the  ground 
In  South  Viet  Nam  there  are  now  more  than 
430.000  American  forces  In  the  waters,  off- 
shore, there  are  the  additional  75.001)  men 
who  compose  the  7th  Fleet  Another  35.000 
American  soldiers  are  stationed  in  Tliailand. 
performing  duties  which  are  largely  con- 
nected with  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam.  In 
total,  then,  well  over  half  a  million  of  our 
armed  forces  are  consigned  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese conflict,  along  with  massive  amounts  of 
supplies  and  equipment.  These  forces  are 
backed  by  powerful  elements  of  American 
military  strength  In  Okinawa,  the  Philip- 
pines and   Guam. 

A  year  and  a  halt  ago.  I  ret>irned  from  Viet 
Nam  and  reported  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  were  engaged  In  what  was,  in 
effect,  an  open-ended  war  whose  conclujlon 
was  not  m  sight.  At  that  time,  the  commit- 
ment of  U  S.  forces  had  not  yet  reached  150,- 
000  and  the  bombing  of  the  north  was 
sharply  circumscribed.  A  few  days  ago,  the 
Commander  of  the  United  States  forces  In 
Viet  Nam.  General  Westmoreland,  told  a 
convention  of  the  Associated  Press  "I  do 
not  see  any  end  of  the  war  In  sight  "  In  the 
months  between  these  two  comments,  there 
has  been  the  immense  increase  both  in  the 
US.  manpower  commitment  and  the  level 
of  military  violence.  The  war,  however,  re- 
mains open-ended;  there  Is  nor  in  sight  any 
military  way  to  a  conclusion  which  bears  a 
rational  relationship  to  the  original  purpose 
for  which  the  commitment  was  tindertaken. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  that  purpose  was  to 
help  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  preserve 
their  freedom  of  political  choice  and  to  as- 
sist them  and  all  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia  to  build  a  better  material  life  for 
themselves. 

However  It  may  eventually  be  brought  to 
an  end.  It  s-  ems  to  me  that  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  Is  not  going  to  be  resolved  by  per- 
sonal criticism  such  bs  that  which,  from  time 
to  time,  has  been  aimed  nl  the  President, 
the  Vice  President.  Ambi&sndor  Goldberg  and 
others  Nor.  may  I  say.  will  It  be  resolved  by 
the  btilUng  of  the  constructive  debate  of 
differences  in  or  out  of  the  Senate  Differ- 
ences of  viewpoint,  responsibly  arrived  at 
and  responsibly  expressed,  in  mv  Judgment. 
are  essential  to  a  solution  in  Viet  Nam.  Re- 
strained and  thoughtful  debate  of  policy  is 
not  a  luxury    It  Is  a  neces.«lfy 

Insofar  *s  President  Johnson  Is  concerned, 
he  is  open  to  any  siiggestlons  which  may 
emerge  from  discussion  and  debate  and  which 
may  hold  some  promlte  of  peace.  He  knows 
as  do  we  that  the  crucial  question  is  not  how 
this  war  began  but  how  this  war  can  be 
ended  at  the  ef.rllest  poeslble  moment  and  In 
an  honorable  manner  An  honorable  ending 
Is  not  going  to  be  brought  about  by  flm- 
pllstlc  formulas  such  as  'get  all  the  way  in  " 
or  'get  all  the  way  out."  An  honorable  end- 
ing Is  not  going  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
spread  of  military  violence,  with  Its  attend- 
ant tragedy  for  all  Vietnamese,  north  and 
south,  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  concerned 

President  Johnson's  concern  with  this 
tragedy  is  as  deep  as  yours  or  mine — deeper 
perhaps  because  he  has  to  live  with  It  twenty- 
four    hours   a   day    The   ultimate   responsi- 


bility In  his  and.  for  him,  there  Is  no  sur- 
cease. 

Insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  there 
are  many  \-lewpolnts  on  Viet  Nam.  but  there 
is  \inanimity  on  the  desirability  of  a  prompt 
ending  of  this  war  In  an  honorable  peace 
Indeetl,  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2 
the  Senate  endorsed  a  continued  search  by 
the  President  and  others  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  conflict. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  expressed  the  view 
manv  times  that  the  only  practicable  course 
Is  one  which  seeks  to  contain  a  further 
spread  of  the  conflict  In  Asia,  one  which 
seeks  to  limit  oi:r  Involvement  In  the  con- 
flict while  the  effort  to  achieve  an  honorable 
settlement  is  Intensified  The  failures  so  far 
to  find  the  formula  which  might  tend  to  lead 
to  negotiations,  in  no  sense  divests  us  of  the 
obligation  to  ourselves,  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  to  the  world  to  continue  the 
search. 

To  that  end,  many  suggestions  have  been 
made  Over  the  past  year  or  so.  for  example, 
I  have  publicly  proposed   the  following: 

1.  Military  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
sealing  off  of  the  northern  border  of  South 
Viet  Nam  at  the  17th  parallel  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  defense  which  could  be 
maintained  largely  by  South  Vietnamese 
forces  as  an  alternative  to  the  continued 
bombing  of  the  nonh, 

2  The  recon\ening  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  the  basis  of  the  1954  and  1962  a^ee- 
ments,  by  call  of  the  co-chairmen,  the  United 
Klngdoni  and  the  3o\let  Union,  or  by  any 
other  participants; 

3  The  holdlne  In  Rangoon  or  Tokyo  or  In 
any  other  siut.ible  place  of  an  all-Asian  con- 
ference to  consider  the  conditions  of  an  hon- 
orable peace  in  Viet  Nam; 

4.  The  Inclusion  In  p  per.ce  conference  on 
Viet  Nam  of  any  and  all  governments  or 
groups  whose  concurrence  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  conflict; 

5  The  broadening  of  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence of  1966  to  include  China  and  other  non- 
partlclpatlng  nations  In  Asia; 

6.  The  arrangement  of  a  face-to-face  meet- 
ing of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Peking  government 
to  discuss  the  restoration  of  peace  In  Viet 
Nam. 

In  addition.  I  have  suggested  that  our  pol- 
ice-makers examine  with  great  care,  the  views 
expressed  by  the  French  government,  as  well 
as  by  the  Cambodian  leader.  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk.  I  have  urged  that  tl-.e  proposals 
of  U  Thant  and  Mrs  Gandhi  receive  con- 
sideration. I  have  endorsed  var1o\is  state- 
ment«  of  the  President  Secretary  Rusk,  r.nd 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  all  of  which  have 
made  clear  that  not  only  our  proposals  but 
also  those  of  H.inol  .ind  the  People's  Libera- 
tion Front  might  provide  a  basis  for  .settle- 
ment I  have  recommended  that  there  be  not 
Just  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam  but  a  general  cease-fire  and  stand- 
fast, with  a  halt  on  both  sides,  to  maneuvers 
on  the  ground.  In  the  sea.  and  in  the  air  to 
the  end  that  efforts  might  be  made  to  Initi- 
ate talks. 

Manv  others  In  the  Senate  and  elsewhere 
have  offered  suggestions  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  proposals.  Many  have  been  pur- 
sued through  the  channels  of  traditional 
diplomacy  The  distlngailshed  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant.  has 
been  a  central  flgtire  In  these  secret  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  bring  about  peace.  In  spite 
of  his  great  efforts  and  those  of  other  diplo- 
mats and  men  nf  good  will,  peace  is  no 
closer 

This  factor  has  led  me  to  question  an 
apparent  reluctance  to  bring  Into  play  the 
more  formal  machinery  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  break 
down  the  barriers  to  peace  I  question  this 
reluctance  again  today.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
UN.,  to  date  has  not  even  taken  official 
cognizance    of    the    existence    of    a    conflict 
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in  Viet  Nam.  That  sort  of  ostrich-approach 
seems  to  me  to  court  for  the  organization 
Irrelevancy  at  best  and  eventual  disaster  at 
worst. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  a  right  to 
expect,  with  respect  to  Viet  Nam,  a  miracle 
of  peace  from  the  U-N.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  a  right 
to  expect  some  public  Indication  of  con- 
cern of  member  nations,  as  to  the  dangers 
of  this  conflagration.  There  Is  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, at  least,  some  effort  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Charter  to  dampen  down 
the  flames  In  Viet  Nam  before  the  war 
goes  entirely  out  of  control. 

There  are.  of  course,  great  dlfHcultles  In- 
volved in  the  assumption  of  an  active  role 
by  the  U.N.  with  respect  to  Viet  Nam.  Two 
of    tlie    principal    parties    concerned — North 
Viet   Nam    and    Commimlst    China — for  ex- 
ample, are  not  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.  That   does   not   foreclose,   however    a 
contribution  from  the  U.N.  It  has  seemed"  to 
me    entirely    appropriate    that    at    the    very 
least,  the  U.N.  should  open  its  forum  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  by  all  Involved  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  Viet   Nam— members 
and  nonmembers  alike.  Such  a  procedure  is 
proper;  it  Is  precedented;  it  Is  not  subject  to 
veto   There  Is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see 
why   the   Security    Council    cannot   offer   to 
bring  together  not  only  the  member  states 
who  are  most  intimately  concerned  In   the 
sltu;itlon  -that  Is.  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet    Unlon-but   also    the    non-members 
that  Is.  Conununist  China.  North  Viet  Nam 
the  government  of  South  Viet  Nam  and  any 
other  group  of  relevance  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment  I  should  think,  too,  that  the  Security 
Council  might  also  consider  requesting  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  to  render  an 
advisory  opinion  on  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  and  1962    All  of  the   belligerents  have 
made  reference,  from  time  to  time,  to  these 
Acoords  as  the  basis  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment.  Certainly,   it  Is  appropriate  to  try  to 
see  through  the  impartial  and  Judicious  eyes 
of  the  Court  what  the  applicability  of  these 
agreements   may   entail    in   present   circum- 
stances 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  suggest  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  through  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  not  in  lieu  of  private  or  secret 
diplomacy,  not  In  lieu  of  a  revival  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  Rather,  I  suggest  It  as 
a  supplement  or  precipitant  of  these  ap- 
proaches or  any  other  which  iray  hold  some 
promise  of  a  solution. 

.'Vs  I  have  noted,  the  effort  has  been  made 
since  the  outset  to  find  a  pathway  to  peace 
through  secret  and  traditional  diplomacy 
and  It  has  been  unsuccessful.  Therefore  I 
think  there  is  everything  to  be  gained  and 
nothing  to  be  lost  at  this  time  by  a  public 
search  before  the  UN.  for  the  gaps  between 
the  positions  of  the  belligerents  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  bridged. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  a  resort  to  the 
procedural  machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
will  produce  any  more  significant  results 
than  those  j-lelded  by  secret  and  traditional 
diplomacy.  That  will  not  be  known,  however 
unless  and  until  the  approach  Is  tried. 

In.sofar  a.s  this  nation  Is  concerned  I  can- 
not see  that  we  violate  our  own  Interests  or 
the  Interests  of  any  other  nation  by  a  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  peace  at  the  U.N.  Based  on 
the  Korean  precedents,  our  government  can 
ven-  properly  urge  upon  the  Security  Coun- 
cil a  vote  on  these  two  specific  resolutions 
pertaining  to  Viet  Nam: 

One.  that  the  Secretary  General  be  In- 
structed to  Invite  governments  and  groups 
directly  and  Indirectly  involved  In  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  Including  China  and  North 
Viet  Nam,  to  participate  before  the  Council 
In  an  open  and  unlimited  discussion  of  the 
conflict; 

Tv>o.  that  the  Security  Council  request  the 
internauonal  Court  of  Justice  to  render  an 
advisory  opinion  on  the  current  applicability 
Of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962  and 
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the  obligations  which  these  agreements  may 
place  on  those  directly  or  IndirecUy  Involved 
In  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

In  closing,  may  I  emphasize  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  our  nation's 
foreign  affairs  is  vested  in  the  Presfdent  of 
the  United  States.  Whether  we  agree  with 
him  or  disagree,  whether  he  pleases  or  dis- 
pleases us,  wiU  not  Ughten  one  lota  the  oner- 
ous burdens  which  rest  on  his  shoulders  as 
a  restilt  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  The  Pres- 
ident may  look  for  advice  to  his  aides  In  the 
Executtve  Branch.  He  may  look  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  people  of  this  nation.  Whether 
or  not  advice  Is  forthcoming,  whether  or  not 
there  is  consent  to  his  course,  the  President 
still  must  decide  what  he  believes  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  his  responsibility.  He  cannot  share  It — 
he  can  only  assume  It.  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

The  President  needs  and  should  have  our 
understanding,  our  help  and  prayers,  and 
the  support  which  can  be  given  to  him  in 
good  conscience.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  at  all  times  that  whatever  contribu- 
tion this  nation  can  make  to  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement In  Viet  Nam,  that  contribution  can 
only  be  made  and  will  be  made  on  behalf  of 
all  of  us,  in  the  end,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Exhibit   4 
Pace  the   Nation- 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work and  the  CBS  Radio  Network   Mav  7 
1967)  •      ' 

Guest;  The  Honorable  Arthur  J,  Goldberg, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 

News  Correspondents:  Martin  Agronsky 
CBS  News;  Anne  Weill-Tuckerman,  agence 
Prance-Presse;  Richard  C.  Hottelet,  CBS 
News. 

Director:  Robert  Vltarelll. 

Producers:  Ellen  Wadley  and  Prentiss 
Chllds. 

(Note.— Transcripts  of  this  broadcast  will 
be  distributed  In  New  York  where  the  pro- 
gram originates  and  in  Washington,  i 

Mr.  AoRONSKY.  Mr.  Ambassador,  a  former 
highly-placed  advisor  in  both  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations.  Mr,  Richard 
Goodwin  said  last  night  the  United  States 
has  abandoned  the  policy  of  seeking  a  peace- 
fiU  solution  in  Vietnam,  and  looks  now  for 
a  military  solution,  which  calls  for  an  un- 
conditional surrender.  What  is  your  answer 
to  that,  sir? 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  Well.  Martin.  I  do 
not  agree  with  that  statement,  and  I  do  not 
think  It  is  well  founded,  although  I  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  motives  of  Mr 
Goodwin,  a  very  nice  person,  in  raising  the 
question.  And.  It  is  Important  that  we  lay 
that  to  rest.  The  United  States  position  with 
respect  to  a  solution  In  Vietnam  remains 
what  it  has  been  consistently  since  the 
President's  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  April 
1965.  We  seek  a  political  solution,  not  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  this  conflict.  Bv  the  same 
token,  we  reject  the  notion  that  North  Viet- 
nam and  Its  allies  should  have  the  right 
to  Impose  a  military  solution  on  the  situa- 
tion. We  do  not  seek  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  our  adversaries  and  that.  I  repeat 
Is  a  constant  policy,  it  hr.s  not  changed  it  re- 
mains the  dominating  impulse  of  the  United 
States  In  this  situation. 

Announcer.  From  CBS  New  York,  in  color. 
Pace  the  Nation,  a  spontaneous  and  unre- 
hearsed news  interview  w-lth  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Arthur 
Goldberg.  Ambassador  Goldberg  will  be  ques- 
tioned by  CBS  News  United  Nations  Corre- 
spondent Richard  C.  Hottelet.  Anne  WelU- 
Tuckerman,  of  Agence  Prance-Presse.  To  lead 
the  questioning,  here  Is  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent, Martin  Agronsky. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  Ambassador,  there  will 
be  considerable  relief  in  the  country  that  you 
say  we  are  dedicated  still  to  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  all  the  signs  seem  to  be, 
aside  from  Mr.  Goodwin's  remarks  that  Gen^ 


eral  Westmoreland  came  here  to  seek  extra 
troops,  that  he  will  get  them,  that  we  are 
enroute  to  a  policy  of  escalation  of  this  war 
and  there  Is  certainly  no  sign  of  any  escala- 
tion of  our  diplomatic  efforts  to  seek  peace. 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  Well,  Martin.  I 
think  that  diplomatic  efforts  cannot  always 
be  public.  I  will  say  to  you,  and  I  will  say  to 
the  American  people,  that  our  diplomatic 
efforts  are  unremitting  and  are  pursued  with 
the  same  vigor  that  the  war  is  being  pur- 
sued. We  are  in  a  great  conflict.  We  cannot 
terminate  the  conflict  by  ourselves.  Any  con- 
flict requires  agreement  on  both  parts  to 
terminate  the  conflict.  But,  we  seek  a  peace- 
ful solution,  not  peace  at  anv  price,  but  an 
honorable  solution  through  diplomatic  re- 
sources and  every  day  at  the  UN,  as  mv  co;- 
leagues  here  and  at  the  UN  know]  Mr. 
Hottelet.  Miss  Tuckerman.  we  pursue  this, 
we  make  probes,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  day 
In  the  two  years  almost  that  I  have  been  at 
the  UN  where  we  have  not  had  conversations 
on  that  subject.  Those  conversations  still 
continue  here  at  UN  New  York,  and  I  think 
they  continue  in  many  capitals  In  the  world 
where  we  have  representation,  and  our  ad- 
versaries have  representation. 

Miss  Weill-Tuckerman.  Mr.  Ambassador, 
I  understand  that  you  are  planning  to  go  to 
Geneva  during  the  Pacem  In  Terrls  Confer- 
ence at  the  end  of  this  month.  U  Thant,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  UN,  will  be  there 
and  also.  I  believe,  the  representatives  of 
Hanoi  and  maybe  the  FLN,  the  Viet  Cong. 
Now,  is  that  so.  do  you  have  such  a  plan,  and 
if  you  do.  do  you  Intend  to  seek  contact  with 
the  Hanoi  and  FLN  people? 

Ambassador  Goldberg.  Well,  Anne,  part  of 
the  difficulty  here  is  that  if  you  say  something 
like  this  you  raise  false  hopes.  'When  I  said 
we  pursue  the  path  of  peaceful  settlement.  I 
would  not  want  to  create  any  false  impres- 
sion that  a  settlement  is  in  the  offing.  I  have 
been  Invited  to  go  to  Geneva.  I  have  said,  as 
I  have  said  to  many  groups  in  this  country 
and  away  from  this  country,  that  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  go  and  state,  our  position,  if  it 
is  at  all  possible,  consistent  with  the  work 
we  have  to  do  in  New  York.  You  know  we  have 
some  unfinished  business  in  New  York,  we 
are  not  finished  with  this  special  session,  I 
am  not  aware  that  our  adversaries  have 
agreed  to  be  there,  and  I  would  not  like  to 
create  the  impression  that  something  fresh 
is  in  the  works.  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  there.  I 
have  some  other  business  in  Europe.  I  shall 
state  the  position  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  Important  thing  is  this — we  are  not  lack- 
ing In  point.E  of  contact.  If  there  is  a  mutual 
willingness  to  conduct  a  dialogue  which  I 
regard  to  be  indispensable  to  settle  this  con- 
flict. No  conflict  can  be  settled,  whether  It  is 
domestic,  as  I  know  from  my  experience,  cr 
international,  without  a  dialogue,  w-lthcut  a 
discussion,  without  a  willingness  on  both 
p.arts  to  exchange  points  of  view, 

Mr.  HoTTELEr.  Mr.  Ambassador,  there  is  a 
dialogue  in  the  United  States  right  now  over 
the  meaning  of  this  war.  its  nature  and  its 
end.  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  dissent 
which  has  been  voiced,  sometimes  very  loudly 
and  forcefully,  is  a  complicating"  factor 
which  puts  ofT  an  end.  an  honorable  end  to 
the  war.  Do  you  feel  that  some  limits  of  re- 
sponsibility, as  some  people  advocate,  should 
be  set  to  this  dlrsent? 

Ambassador  Goldberg.  This  is,  Dick,  an  old 
problem  about  dissent.  My  own  feeling  is 
very  simple.  I  stated  It  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind 
because  I  took  off  the  robe.  Dissent  Is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  American  system.  I  do 
not  even  agree  with  the  statements  that  have 
been  made,  and  I  express  a  personal  point  of 
view,  that  dissent  "must  be  responsible." 
Obviously,  all  of  us  would  like  dissent  to  be 
responsible,  but  who  Is  to  define  "respon- 
sible?" It  is  out  of  the  exchange  of  views  that 
we  can  arrive  at  a  right  decision.  The  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  speak  for  the  Government  at 
the  UN,  believes  that  It  has  made  the  right 
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declaloris.  but  a  democracy  entails  the  right 
of  anybody  to  dissent,  whether  It  Is  respon- 
sible or  not.  Now.  that  dcies  not  mean  that 
any  citizen  bas  :i  right  to  engage  In  Illegal 
acUvity  That  Is  a  different  matter  What  is 
contrary  to  law  la  not  the  type  of  dissent 
contemplated  by  the  First  Amendment  The 
First  Amendmetu  contemplates  free  discus- 
sion. It  Is  only  by  free  discussion  we  can  ar- 
rive at  correct  dec^siuns,  and  I  don  t  thlnlc 
that  Is  a  sign  of  weakness.  I  thlnic  it  is  a  sign 
of  strength  and  it  is  really  what  we  are  fight- 
ing about  In  Vietnam,  that  the  people  should 
have  a  right  t<j  express  themselves,  and  a 
right  to  arrive  at  their  own  decisions,  free 
from  force  free  from  violence,  by  the  crucible 
of  free  discussion 

Mr    AoKo.NSKY    Mr    Ambassador 

Mr  HoTTiXFT  ContfreKsmen  Hubert  of 
Louisiana  on  Friday  suggested  that  the  First 
Amendment  be  set  tslde  you  wouldn  t  agree  ' 
Ambassador  C'ioldberg  No  I  don  t  iigree 
with  that  I  am  not  aware  of  that  statement 
and  I  don  t  like  to  quarrel  with  Congress- 
men, Its  not  diplomatic  for  me  to  do  so 
But.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  talking  .ibout  the  Civil  War  and  at 
a  time  of  uur  greatest  travail,  .said  In  Ex 
Parte  Milliken  and  it  was  directed  at  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  our  great  President.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  L'nited  State*  holds  under 
the  mantle  of  its  protection  all  citizens  in 
time  of  war  as  well  as  In  time  of  peace  It 
Is  not  written  to  be  relinquished  because  we 
are  In  a  war  and  in  a  period  of  grave  con- 
flict."   t    believe   profoundly    in   that 

Mr  AcRo.NSKT  You  would  not  under  any 
circumstances  then  equate  dissent  with  a 
lack  of  patriotism^ 

Ambassador  Oolobebc  Oh.  no.  That  U  a 
danger  we  must  obviously  avoid  We  went 
through  a  grueling  experience  during  the 
McCarthy  period  I  would  regard  It  to  be  a 
horrendous  day  for  our  country  If  because 
of  the  grave  conflict  we  are  in.  that  there 
should  be  any  resurrection  of  McCarthylsm 
In  this  country  Dissent  is  not  to  be  equated 
with  disloyalty  There  are  many  pe<-iple  who 
sincerely  question  our  motives  and  policies. 
Now.  then  we  can  defend  them  Oovem- 
ment  hai  the  right  of  free  speech,  to"  This 
program  is  an  illustration  of  this  I  don't 
And  any  dlflSculty  In  having  Invitations  to 
present  the  Covernment  point  of  view,  the 
Admlni.stration  point  of  view  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  My  dlfflculty  Is  getting  too  many 
invitations  So  the  Government,  we  must 
recognise  that  government  does  have  the 
right  of  free  speech  Just  as  a  citizen  dijes. 
but  that  Is  part  of  the  American  scheme 

Miss  WEii.L-TvcKrRMA.v  Mr  Ambassador 
you— — 

Mr.  AcRONSKT  Go  ahead.  Miss  Tucker- 
man 

Miss  Weill-Tickerman  Tou  have  said 
e.-irller  that  the  United  States  does  not  seek 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  adversary 
Yet.  .A.T.erlcan  officials  say  constantly  that 
the  US  will  continue  fighting  until  the  ag- 
gression Is  stopped  Then  they  sav  we  want 
to  negotiate  Well  what  is  there  to  negotiate 
about,  If  this  is  the  position  of  the  United 
States'* 

Ambassador  Goldberg  Well.  Anne,  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  negotiate  about  First  of  all. 
the  war  has  to  continue  until  there  Is  a 
settlement  of  the  war.  and  the  fact  that  the 
» ir  goes  on  does  not  mean  that  the  g<wl 
of  the  w.ir  Is  unconditional  surrender  There 
have  been  wars  when  that  has  been  the  goal 
111  World  Wiir  II,  the  defined  goal  of  the 
.Allies  was  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Germany  and  Japan  That  Is  not  the  goal 
of  this  conflict  Quite  the  contrary  As  you 
remember  I  stated  in  September  before  the 
General  .A.-.sembly.  what  are  the  goals  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  reflected  what  the 
President  said  at  Baltimore,  and  they  are 
still  the  g!3al8  We  do  not  seek  unconditional 
s!irrender  of  North  Vietnam  We  do  not  seek 
that  they  should   change   their  system.   We 


are  ready  to  negotiate  a  solution  of  the  con- 
flict We  do  not  seek  to  impose  a  policy  of 
non-alignment — of  alignment  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  We  are  ready  that 
they  should  be  nonallgned.  if  that  is  their 
desire  Our  objective  Is  a  simple  one  We 
seek  for  them,  the  people  of  the  South,  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  destiny,  free 
from   force  and   free   from  coercion 

Now.  those  are  continuing  goals  They  are 
far  different  from  a  system  where  you  say 
the  way  to  settle  this  war  Is  for  you  to 
march  up  and  surrender  to  the  American 
PSsrces  I  see  a  great  difference  In  that  But 
we  cannot  settle  the  war  by  ourselves  Two 
parties  must  settle  the  war 

Mr  AcRONSKY  Mr  Ambassador,  there  Is 
great  concern  in  the  country,  and  through- 
out the  world,  at  the  Inability  of  this  Ad- 
ministration to  settle  the  war  and  Senator 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  after  the  Issuance  of 
that  White  Paper  by  the  Senate  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  said  he  dldnt  feel  this 
Administration  could  settle  the  war.  that  It 
would  take  a  Republican  Administration 

I  don't  think  Aiken  was  really  sp>eaklng 
only  in  political  terms  He  really  feels  that 
this  Administration  has  arrived  at  a  point 
of  Impotence  In  trying  to  settle  this  war 
Would   you   agree:    of   course   you   won'f 

.Ambassador  OoLOBrRC  Well,  first  of  all.  I 
ought  to  confess  some  prejudices  In  the 
matter  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Senator 
Aiken  I  regard  him  to  be  one  of  the  very 
great  Senators  In  the  United  States  Senate 
Secondly,  when  I  took  my  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  I  got  out  of  politics  and.  de- 
spite what  you  may  read  about  In  the  press 
and  so  on.  I  am  not  going  to  re-enter  the 
field  of  politic*. 

Thirdly  I  regard  this  poet  of  mine  to  be 
completely  to  be  non-polltlcal  I  speak  for 
all  of  the  American  people  I  speak  for  the 
Government,  but  I  speak  for  all  of  the 
American  people 

So  that  I  do  not  enter  and  would  not 
enter,  into  this  question  of  Republican  or 
Democratic  positions  I  don't  think  Senator 
Aiken  speaks  politically.  I  hasten  to  add 

Now.  everv  Administration,  Republican  or 
Democratic,  representing  the  American  peo- 
ple, will  have  to  try  to  find  an  honorable 
solution  to  this  war. 

I  believe  that  all  of  our  people,  and  every- 
body In  all  of  our  political  parties,  regardless 
of  their  approach  to  the  problem,  want  an 
honorable  settlement,  and  the  question  is: 
how  do  you  find  if 

I  think  our  adversaries  are  pretty  realistic 
I  think  that  they  know  that  the  American 
people  will  support  their  Government  in  the 
Attempt  to  find  an  honorable  solution  to  the 
war.  and  If  they  cannot  find  an  honorable 
solution,  will  support  their  Government  In 
the  pursuit  of  the  war.  and  therefore  this 
Government,  this  Administration,  must  try 
to  find  a  solution,  and  it  has  the  same  prob- 
lem thit  any  administration  will  find,  the 
other  side  must  Join  it  In  Its  objective,  and 
that  has  been  part  of  the  difficulty  We  c;in- 
not  get  a  dialogue  going,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  try  and  get  a  dialogue  going 
that  will  bring  about  a  concrete  discusslon-r 
how  Is  this  war  to  be  brought  to  an  honor- 
able end?  Thus  far  we  haven't  been  success- 
ful, but  we  have  to  persevere 

Mr  Hotteuct  Mr  Ambassador,  I  would  like 
to  harken  back  to  an  earlier  point  in  ynur 
career  Ifou  know  as  much  about  labor  rela- 
tions as  anyone  In  the  United  States 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  too, 
and  a  greit  clash  of  interest  between  labor 
and  management,  in  which  the  Government 
Is  having  to  Intrude  more  than  It  has  ever 
done 

Do  you  think  that,  looking  over  the  field 
with  the  collapse  of  a  newspaper  in  New 
Tork,  largely  because  of  union  pressure:  with 
the  automobile  Industry  facing  very  serious 
contractual  negotiations;  with  the  matter  of 
the  railroad  strike;   do  you   think   that  the 


time  IS  right  for  a  whole  new  look  at  the  In- 
stitution of  collective  bargaining: 

Ambassador  Cioldberc  Well,  Dick.  I  am  an 
ex-expert  In  the  subject.  If  I  ever  was  an 
expert  I  constantly  must  seek  new  looks,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  are  any 
magic  soUitlons  about  major  conflicts.  Just 
as  I  doubt  that  whether  by  the  wave  of  a 
wand,  which  we  would  all  like  to  find,  a 
magic  wand,  we  can  get  this  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam over. 

In  our  domestic  area  we  have  a  great  prob- 
lem We  would  like  labor  conflicts  to  subside 
We  would  like  them  to  be  all  solved,  but 
would  also  like  to  presene  our  freedom.  Now', 
all  of  the  solutions  to  the  grave  labor  con- 
flicts Involve  trying  to  And  a  way  to  solve 
the  problems  and  maintain  freedom  This  Is 
not  easy  to  do,  whether  It  is  newspapers  in 
New  York;  whether  It  is  the  railroads,  so  I 
suggest  that  we  don't  do  badly  In  our  domes- 
tic scene,  by  and  large,  we  get  together,  settle 
conflict,  as  you  know,  since  you  are  also  In- 
volved recently,  that  was  settled  We  had 
some  problems  on  the  television  Industry  I 
think  that  the  railroad  conflict  will  be  set- 
tled   I   believe   It  ought   to  be 

I  wish.  I  wish  In  the  international  scene 
that  we  were  as  successful  a.s  we  are  In  the 
doniestlc  scene,  when  we  have  a  grave 
conflict 

It  is  much — I  can  testify  by  personal  ex- 
perience now.  in  two  years.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  settle  basic  conflicts  Interna- 
tionally than  domestically  for  a  very  simple 
reason — domestically,  whatever  our  dlfTer- 
ences,  we  all  serve  the  same  goals  and  believe 
In  them:  Internationally,  we  have  wide 
divergencies  of  goals,  objectives,  methods. 
and  that  presents  us  with  a  great  problem 

Mr  .AcRONSKv  Mr  Ambassador,  let's  return 
you  to  the  area  of  your  competence  In  the 
United  Nations  Why  dont  we  use  the  UN 
to  seek   peace   in   Vietnam'' 

Ambassador  Goldberg.  Well.  Martin,  we 
have  tried  I  believe,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
I  accepted  my  present  post.  Is  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  UN.  after  all.  we  are  the 
principal  architects  of  the  UN.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill  were  the 
architects,  I  believe  the  UN  must  play  a  role 
In  preserving  peace  and  security  In  the  world. 

Mr  AcRONSKY  Why  don't  we  use  It  for 
that  purpose? 

Ambassador  Goldberg  Now.  we  have  tried. 
we  brought  the — the  first  effort  I  made 
when  I  came  down  here  was  to  try  to  Involve 
the  UN  in  finding  a  way  to  a  peaceful  .'ettle- 
me.nt  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  for- 
gotten in  all  of  the  historical  recitations 
Quite  early  after  I  came  down.  In  August  of 
1965.  I  brought  a  letter  from  the  President 
encouraging  the  SecreUiry  General  to  renew 
his  activity  In  this  area  He  had  made  prior 
efforts  that  were  unsuccessful.  I  don't  want 
to  go  Into  the  details  of  that.  It  has  never 
been  published,  but  I  would  like  to  report 
that  in  August,  1965,  an  effort  was  made  by 
the  Secretary  General,  we  were  cooperative, 
the  adversaries  were  not 

Now.  after  that,  we  brought  the  matter 
officially  to  the  UN  In  late  January.  1966.  and 
we  met  opposition  to  that  We  met  It  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  met  it  by  France,  and  we 
had  a  debate,  we  Inscribed  It  on  the  agenda, 
we  could  not  pursue  It  because  Implicit  was  a 
veto  threat  that  If  we  did.  the  effort  of  the 
UN  would  be  vetoed 

Just  the  other  day,  I  said  at  the  General 
Assembly  that  If  the  Soviet  Union  would 
withdraw  Its  objection,  we  could  go  to  the 
Security  Council  tomorrow  and  take  up  what 
the  UN  might  do  to  bring  about  peace. 

Mr  Agronsky  Did  you  say  that  to  the  So- 
viet representative'' 

Ambassador  Goijjberc  Yes,  I  did, 

Mr  AcRONSKV.  Well,  what  did  he  say? 

Ambassador  Goldberg  Well,  he  said  the  UN 
hasn't  got  competence  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject I  don't  agree  with  him 
Miss   Weill-Tuckerman    Mr    Ambassador 
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when  you  brought  the  question  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  January.  '66,  the  same  day. 
simultaneously  came  the  announcement  of 
the  resumption  of  the  bombing.  This,  of 
course,  created  a  certain  type  of  Impression 
that  maybe  was  not  too  favorable  for  a 
dispute. 

In  the  same  way  you  have,  I  believe,  re- 
cently, you.  yourself  accepted  the  latest  plan 
of  the  Secretary  General  U  Thant  which  calls 
for  a  cease-fire.  sland-stlU  truce,  and  General 
Westmoreland  a  few  weeks  later  said  that  a 
cease-fire  was  not  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  Now.  how  do  you  resolve  these 
contradictions  and  the  credibility  gap  that 
has  developed  at  the  UN  and  anyw'here  else? 
Ambiiss.idor  Goldberg.  'Well,  Anne,  you 
have  asked  about  five  questions  so  I  will 
try  to  answer  them  in  sequence.  First,  when 
we  Clime  in  J;uuiary,  1966,  that  was  not  my 
first  effort  to  bring  it  to  the  UN.  I  was  per- 
fectly willing,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  bring  it  in  Aupust.  1965.  when  that  sit- 
uation did  not  exist.  I  was  quite  ready  to 
bring  it  during  the  bombing  pause  of  Decem- 
ber-January. December,  1965,  January.  1966. 
Why  did  I  not  do  so  at  that  time? 

Because  everybody  that  I  consulted  down 
here  said — now.  this  is  not  a  good  time  to 
bring  it  to  the  UN  because  there  Is  under- 
way a  diplomatic  effort.  This  might  interfere 
with  the  effort  I  consulted  very  broadly,  and 
filially,  when  we  brought  It  at  the  time  we 
did,  we  had  exhausted  the  possibility  of  ar- 
riving at  a  diplomatic  solutlom  during  the 
bombing  pause,  and  I  recommended  to  the 
President,  let  us  bring  it,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  everybody  says,  no  good  time 
exists  for  bringing  It  Now.'about  a  cease-fire 
and  the  Secretary  General's  suggestion.  The 
official  respon.se  of  the  United  States,  the 
official — now.  we  are  not  going  to — we  talk 
about  free  speech,  we  are  not  going  to  pre- 
vent officials  of  the  American  Government, 
we  ore  not  a  monolithic  government,  and 
if  the  President  stopped  General  Westmore- 
'and  from  expres.-^ing  his  sincere  convictions, 
there  would  be  a.  great  outcry  in  the  press 
and  on  television  that  we  are  gagging  the 
General.  The  official  position  of  the  United 
States  w.Ts  given  in  an  official  letter  which 
I  wrote  and  delivered  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, with  the  approval  of  the  Government 
at  the  highest  levels.  In  which  we  said: 

1  You  projwse  a  ceiise-flre.  we  are  agree- 
able All  we  suggest,  and  I  think  quite  rightly. 
Is  that  we  have  some  conversations  because 
a  cease-fire  must  be  an  effective  cease-fire, 
not  that  that  means  that  every  little  bit  of 
shooting  will  stop,  but  you  have  to  arrange 
when  will  It  t-ike  effect:  how  will  armies  dis- 
engage. We  have  practical  things  to  do. 

Second,  so  that  remains  the  position.  We 
are  for  a  mutual  cease-fire,  and  we  are 
ready  UKjav  to  talk  about  the  modalities  of 
such  a  ce.ase-fire  That  Is  the  position  of  the 
United   States  Government 

Now.  there  are  difficulties,  as  General 
Westmoreland,  he  Is  a  soldier,  properly 
pointed  out  But  the  official  position  of 
the  United  States  Government  is.  we  are  for 
a  cease-fire 

Mr  Agronsky  How  do  you  explain  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  dis- 
cus.slon  of  the  Vietnam  problem  In  the 
United  Nations'' 

Ambassador  Goldberg.  Well,  that  Is  a  very 
trouble.some  thing  I  wish  the  Soviet  Union 
would  Join  the  United  States  in  putting  Its 
full  force  behind  working  out  an  honorable 
solution  to  Vietnam.  I  think  It  is  In  their 
Interest  I  think  it  is  In  our  Interest.  We 
are  the  two  largest  world  fxjwers.  The  greater 
the  power,  the  g-eater  the  responsibility  to 
try  to  work  out  world  peace  and  world 
security. 

Now.  how  do  you  explain  their  attitude? 
They  say  they  want  a  peace,  we  say  we  want 
peace:  they  say  they  want  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords   Implemented,    we    say    we    want    the 


Geneva  Accords  Implemented.  Then  we  fall 
apart. 

We  fall  apart  because  we  say  anybody,  you, 
should  do  something  about  It.  You  are  a"co- 
Chalrmon  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  If  you 
don't  agree  that  the  UN  is  the  place,  join 
Prime  Minister  Wilson,  reconvene  the  Con- 
ference, we  will  be  there.  We  are  ready  to 
do  It,  we  are  ready  to  say  that  we  ought  to 
reaflirm  the  Geneva  Accords. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  How  do  they  answer  that? 

Ambassador  Goldberg.  I  think  their  answer 
Is  this,  and  It  Is  not  a  satisfactory  answer  by 
our  likes.  They  say  that  we  support  the  pro- 
gram of  Hanoi  in  this  matter.  Hanoi  has 
said  we  do  not  recognize  the  competence  of 
the  UN,  we  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary  to  go 
to  Geneva.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  for 
the  Americans  to  get  out  and  there  will  be 
peace  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Now,  that  Is  not  so. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Why  do  we  keep  saying  to 
ourselves  and  Indicating,  as  you  do.  "and  as 
all  American  officials  do.  that  the  Russians 
want  peace  In  Vietnam?  Yet,  the  Russians 
have  continually  stated  that  they  will  supply 
Hanoi  with  all  of  the  help  that  they  possibly 
can.  '' 

There  Is  a  fundamental  contradiction  here 
How  do  you  explain  that? 

Ambassador  Goldberg.  Martin,  there  is 
a  contradiction  and  we  cannot  resolve  that 
contradiction.  And,  I  do  not  say  that  we 
support  what  they  do,  quite  the  contrary. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Soviets  would  resolve 
this  contradiction  In  their  own  policy  be- 
cause I  don't  believe  that  that  policy  is  con- 
ductive to  peace.  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  really  come  to  terms  and  use  their 
influence  as  they  did  In  Laos  In  1962.  to 
bring  about  a  resolution  of  that  particular 
problem  that  I  know  about,  because  I  was 
In  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet,  which  was 
not  satisfactorily  resolved  because  it  has 
not  been  honored  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the 
Communists,  but  at  least  we  brought  about 
a  solution. 

I  would  hope  they  would  do  the  same. 
On  the  other  hand,  becatise  we  cannot 
persuade  them  to  do  the  same,  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  not  try  in  other  areas  to  try 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  of  point 
of  views. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  time  we  bring 
about  an  accommodation  of  point  of  views 
in  other  areas,  space,  counsular  treaty,  nu- 
clear nonproUfieratlon,  we  Illustrate  the  in- 
consistency of  their  policy  because  here  we 
are  pursuing  the  paths  of  getting  along,  try- 
ing to  minimize  the  area  of  conflict  and  vie 
have  an  area  where  the  conflict  exists  We 
think  they  are  Inconsistent  not  the  United 
States 


Mr,  HOTTELET.  But  this  approach  toward 
agreement  seems  to  have  ground  to  a  stop 
now.  because  the  negotiations  on  the  antl- 
ballistic  missiles  system,  the  negotiations  on 
the  Treaty  to  Ban  the  Spread  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  seem  to  be  at  least  in  trouble.  If 
not  broken  down  altogether. 

Ambassadar  Goldberg.  No.  Dick,  I  don't 
quite  agree  with  that.  It  Is  not  easy  to  find 
accommodation,  as  I  discovered  when  I  was 
in  charge  of  our  team  that  negotiated  the 
Space  Treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  made  some  signifi- 
cant steps  this  year.  We  have  the  air  agree- 
ment, and  while  we  have  some  technical 
problems,  I  think  we  will  resolve  them.  We 
did  agree  upon  the  Space  Treaty.  We  did 
agree  upon  the  Consular  Treaty. 

Now.  we  have  ratified  them,  by  the  way. 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  our  country,  that  we 
were  among  the  first.  Now  we  expect  and 
anticipate  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  ratify 
them. 

It  is  now  up  to  them. 

Now,  on  nuclear  proliferation,  we  are  in 
conversations  and  we  have  some  problems 
with  our  own  allies,  we  are  trying  to  resolve 
them.  I  notice  Mr.  Foster  has  gone  to  Tokyo. 


It  Is  natural  that  we  should  have  to  explain 
and  make  sure  that  all  points  of  view  are 
presented,  so  I  don't  agree  that  they  have 
come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  we  have  run  out  of 
time,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Ambassador.  I  wish 
you  could  have  concluded  by  telling  los  of  a 
new  specific  peace  bid  In  which  you  are 
operating,  but  apparently,  as  you  say.  it's 
always  going  on.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
being  here  to  Face  the  Nation. 

Ambassador  Goldberg.  Thank  you,  Martin. 

Announcer.  Today,  on  Face  the  Nation, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Arthur  Goldberg  was  interviewed  by 
CBS  News  United  Nations  Correspondent 
Richard  C.  Hottelet,  Anne  Welll-Tuckerman 
of  Agence  France-Presse,  CBS  News  Corres- 
pondent Martin  Agronsky  led  the  question- 
ing. Next  week,  another  prominent  figure  in 
the  news  will  Face  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
in  his  recommendation. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  hour  is 
growing  late.  During  these  last  2  or  3 
weeks,  particularly  since  General  West- 
moreland was  here,  I  feel  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  tension  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  also  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia.  We  have  noted  the  inci- 
dents that  occurred  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  so  important  in 
and  of  themselves.  However,  I  think  they 
ai-e  symptomatic  of  a  nervousness  which 
could  lead  to  world  war  m. 

I  think  the  mention  in  the  newspapers 
recently  of  the  President's  own  thought 
almost  a  year  ago  about  the  possibility  of 
this  war  leading  to  world  war  nr  is  very 
ominous.  I  think  that  the  situation  cer- 
tainly warrants  the  recommendation 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

I  join  with  him  in  that  recommenda- 
tion. I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
who.  I  believe,  was  the  first  Member  of 
the  Senate,  that  I  can  recall,  who  so 
strongly  recommended  early  in  the  con- 
flict that  it  be  taken  to  the  United 
Nations. 

I  think  it  is  quite  correct  that  we  rec- 
ognize his  foresight  in  that  connection. 
I  wish  I  could  think  of  something  that 
could  give  impetus  to  this  idea. 

I  am  afraid  I  do  not  see  much  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  move 
in  this  direction,  however.  There  seems 
to  have  developed  a  feeling  that  nothing 
can  be  done  either  in  or  out  of  the  United 
Nations  and  that  we  are  now  following 
an  all-out  military  course. 

I  hope  that  feeling  is  not  so  and  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  be  taken  seriously. 

I  congratulate  him  for  his  vnery  efifec- 
tive  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  hope  that  his  fore- 
boding is  not  correct,  because  the  time 
is  getting  pretty  short. 

I  hope  that  we  will  refer  this  matter 
to  the  U.N..  an  organization  which,  in 
my  opinion,  has  not  met  its  responsibil- 
ity from  the  ver>-  beginning  of  this  con- 
flict, and  that  if  the  United  Nations  does 
face  up  to  this  matter  and  a  call  is  issued 
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to  the  Vletcong.  the  North  Vietnamese. 
the  Chinese,  and  others  to  come  to  the 
conference  table,  that  we  will  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  that  mstance.  whatever  It  may 
be 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  we  have 
this  afternoon  had  two  proposals  made  to 
the  Senate,  each  hopefully  looking  either 
to  the  deescalation  or  the  ending  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  A.sia 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cooper  I  recommended  deescalating  the 
war  without  in  any  way  abdicating  any 
responsibility  that  we  might  have  in 
South  Vietnam 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr 
Mansfield!,  recommended  that  we  mak*^ 
an  effort  to  reach  some  solution  through 
the  United  Nations 

These  two  proposals  are  not  incom- 
patible. They  can  both  be  tried  out  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
be 

The  oriKinal  puiT>ose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations,  was  to  find  a  way  In 
which  to  settle  dissension  among  the  na- 
tions without  resorting  to  war 

It  has  been  succe.ssful  in  a  small  way. 
but  only  where  the  two  parties  to  the 
controversy  have  both  been  looking  for 
a  way  out 

It  so  happens  that  a  long  time  ago.  well 
over  a  year  ago.  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Ur.ited  Nations  submitted  a  proposal  to 
the  Security  Council  for  intervening  in 
or  at  least  taking  notice  of  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  As  yet  nothing  has 
been  done 

I  believe  the  United  Nations  is  in  a 
position  where  It  must — as  we  say  in 
Yankee  Land — 'cut  bait  or  fish"  if  it  is 
gcmg  to  be  an  effective  organization.  If 
it  proves  that  it  cannot  be  an  effective 
a:.d  efficient  organization,  it  can  at  least 
make  an  effort 

The  United  States  cannot  be  the  police- 
man for  the  whole  world,  and  the  trouble 
we  are  having  in  one  very  small  part  of 
that  world  indicates  that  we  could  not 
poisibly  police  the  entire  world  even  if 
V.  e  attempted  to  do  so 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  instruct 
Ambas-sador  Goldberg  to  insist  that  the 
Security  Council  take  some  action.  If  the 
Security  Council  refuses  to  take  any  ac- 
tion, we  will  then  know  who  wants  war 
and  who  does  not  want  war  in  this  world 
of  ours. 

If  any  of  the  five  ma  tor  nations,  the 
P.ve  nations  holding  \eto  power  on  the 
Security  Council,  undertake  to  veto  any 
eJTort  at  all  then  they  must  take  the 
responsibility  for  continuing  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  the  world  It  Is  hard 
to  believe  that  they  will  do  that,  but  it  is 
PDs.sible 

I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  the  plans  or 
.njposals  submitted  to  us  today  will  work, 
b'lt  we  would  certainly  be  negligent  if  we 
d'.d  not  try  them  And  if  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Uiiited  Nations  do  un- 
dertake to  restore  peace  in  the  world, 
•.viiich  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
organization — to  maintain  peace  in  the 
world — and  then  come  forward  with  a 
solution,  even  though  it  is  not  100  percent 
what  the  United  States  wants,  I  hope 
f.'.at  the  President  will  see  fit  to  accept  it 


It  is  high  time  now  that  we  find  out 
who  really  is  promoting  this  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  who  really  wants  to 
maintain  peace  ;n  the  world. 

I  believe  that  other  countries  besides 
the  United  States  will  be  in  a  position 
where  the  responsibility  will  rest  upon 
their  shoulders  if  we  do  not  achieve  any 
favorable  result  at  all  In  the  way  of 
bringing  the  world  to  peace  again.  I  liope 
that  President  Johnson  will  not  hesitate 
to  direct  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  insist 
upon  action  by  the  United  Nations  so 
that  we  may  know  once  and  for  all  who 
the  real  promoters  of  the  war  in  the 
world  are. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr  PELL  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield"" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    I  yield 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  views  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
speech 

Tlie  basic  reef  upon  which  negotiations 
between  ils.  the  NLF,  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese founder  is  that  our  adversaries  do 
not  believe  that  we  will  accept  a  govern- 
ment that  represents  all  the  various  fac- 
tions of  that  uiihappy  country.  South 
Vietnam. 

I  think  if  the  suggestions  made  todav 
were  presented  to  a  United  Nations  or 
Security  Council  conference — or  to  any 
other  conference — within  the  next  few- 
weeks  and  we  agreed  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations coming  from  it,  a  great 
deal  could  thus  be  done  to  clear  the  air. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  sticking  point 
when  he  said  that  he  hoped  we  would 
accept  with  good  grace  whatever  the  re- 
sults of  the  conference  were. 

We  did  not  accept  with  good  grace  the 
results  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  We 
have  usually  been  opposed  to  going  to  a 
conference  and  agreeing  to  accept  the 
result.  I  think  we  will  have  to  publicly 
agree  to  accept  the  results  before  going 
into  a  conference  I  hope  that  we  will  do 
so. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Monday.  May  15.  may  be  a 
memorable  day  in  our  Vietnam  war 

Two  outstanding  addresses  have  been 
delivered  In  the  Senate,  one  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  other  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr 
Cooper  1,  in  regard  to  the  concern  of  citi- 
zens about  our  situation  in  Vietnam  I 
believe  that  the  expressions  In  the  Senate 
today  speak  of  the  unrest  in  the  Nation 
It  IS  prevalent  everywhere  one  goes  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  administration 
will  give  every  consideration  to  the  mes- 
sages that  have  been  given  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon 

I  notice  that  several  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  are  in 
the  Chamber  We  all  remember  the  ex- 
tended and  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr    Morse  1.  in  our  executive  ses- 


sions, in  regard  to  presenting  this  matter 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not  believe  I 
speak  out  of  turn  when  I  mention  that 
we  have  had  Secretary  Rusk  before  us  on 
several  occasions  and  liave  instructed 
iiim  U)  go  to  the  United  Nations  and  urge 
that  they  take  action. 

We  have  had  Ambassador  Goldberg 
before  our  committee  and  have  expressed 
to  him  the  importance  of  this  situation 
t>eing  taken  over  by  the  United  Nations. 

So  I  say  today  that  this  war  will  be 
settled  at  a  conference  table,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  be  settled  soon. 
The  messages  delivered  in  the  Senate 
today,  which  speak  the  minds  and  the 
feelings  of  Members  of  this  great  body. 
should  reach  not  only  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  the  President's  office  itself,  but 
the  United  Nations  and  other  countries 
as  well. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  these  outstanding 
and  able  nie.ssaees  by  Senators  who  are 
familiar  with  and  have  studied  the  inter- 
national problem  that  has  been  expressed 
in  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  did  not  note  that  those  who  are  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  all  happen  to  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  .some  form  or  other 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  speech  just  delivered  by 
the  majority  leader  is  very  great.  The 
.significance  is  so  great  that  I  believe 
I  violate  no  privilege  by  making  the  pre- 
diction that  we  will  be  coming  back  to 
this  speech  in  the  months  ahead  I  be- 
lieve the  speech  outlines  one  of  our  last 
best  hopes  for  trying  to  resolve  the  war 
in  Vietnam  on  an  honorable  basis.  It 
offers  that  hope  to  the  world  without 
leading  to  a  dangerous  escalation  that 
may  involve  many  of  the  countries  with 
whom  we  are  now  pleading  for  diplo- 
matic assistance  Into  World  War  III. 
The  Mansfield  speech  really  pleads  for 
resolving'  the  war  through  existing  peace- 
keeping procedures  of  international  law. 

I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  who  have  been  my  lead- 
ers and  my  teachers  in  many  aspects  of 
this  troubled  foreign  policy  area.  I  be- 
lieve the  Mansfield  report  of  the  fall  of 
1965,  In  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Aiken!  and  the  others  of  that 
commission  joined,  paved  the  way  for 
the  discussion  that  we  are  engaged  in 
this  afternoon. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHTl  time  and  time  again,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, has  pleaded  with  and  has  sought 
to  involve  the  State  Department  in  ra- 
tional discussion  of  the  desirability  of 
making  use  of  existing  peacekeeping 
procedures,  of  the  United  Nations 
charter  and  of  other  trestles  under  which 
we  are  committed. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Montana 
this  afternoon  has  well  served  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  in  this  partic- 
ular hour,  in  making  a  plea  again  that 
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our  Government  should  seek  official  re- 
sort to  the  terms  and  articles  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
recourse  open  to  our  Government. 

Comments  have  been  made  concerning 
my  long  interest  In  this  matter.  I  appre- 
ciate the  references  which  have  been 
made  to  my  consistent  plans  for  the  last 
3  or  more  years  that  the  administration 
should  insist  that  the  United  Nations 
should  take  jurisdiction  over  the  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  which  has  de- 
veloped in  Southeast  Asia.  The  majority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  have  been  veiT  kind  to  allude 
to  my  record  in  this  request  and  I  thank 
them  ver>-  much.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Carlson]  and  I  have  had  dis- 
cussions about  the  desirability  of  having 
the  United  Nations  intervene  in  this  war 
by  exercising  its  rightful  jurisdiction  un- 
der the  charter.  More  than  2  years  ago, 
at  the  President's  request,  I  prepared  two 
legal  memorandums  for  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  dealing  with  the  International 
law  aspects  of  this  problem  through  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  second 
memorandum  set  forth  a  series  of  specific 
resolutions  that  the  President  had  asked 
me  to  draft,  which  would  conform  to  the 
existing  peacekeeping  procedures  of  the 
charter. 

The  majority  leader  knows  that  of  re- 
cent date  those  memorandums  again 
were  discussed.  They  became  of  current 
Importance  and  were  the  subject  of  some 
consideration  in  an  exchange  of  views 
with  some  officials  within  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  many  people  who 
are  now  saying  that  the  United  Nations 
cannot  be  of  help  and  that  the  United 
Nations  is  useless  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  study  wiiat  the  oblisations  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  really  are 
under  the  charter. 

One  of  the  proposals  I  have  urged,  and 
urge  again  this  afternoon — the  only  one 
I  can  speak  about  publicly,  because  It  is 
the  only  one  that  has  become  public  from 
other  sources — is  that  some  consideration 
be  Riven  by  the  Security  Council  to  re- 
ferring the  whole  matter  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Yes.  I  would  add  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  by  the  Security 
Council  to  even  recommending  and  ex- 
panding of  the  membership  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  as  a  suitable  format 
for  trying  to  aid  the  combatants  to  reach 
an  honorable  negotiated  settlement.  Such 
a  format  would  not  necessarily  exclude 
the  Security  Council  from  a  participat- 
ing party  to  the  negotiations. 

One  of  the  arguments  you  hear  is  that 
China,  North  Vietnam,  and  the  Vietcong 
do  not  belong  to  the  United  Nations.  Of 
course,  the  commitment  under  the  United 
Nations  is  not  that  peace  will  be  enforced 
only  between  members.  The  United  Na- 
tions Charter  places  the  obligation  upon 
the  members  signatory  thereto  to  enforce 
the  peace,  to  prevent  a  threat  to  the  peace 
against  any  country  in  the  world  or  any 
combination  of  countries  in  the  world — 
members  or  nonmembers — that  threat- 
ens peace.  That  just  happens  to  be  the 
international  law  commitment  of  the 
signatories  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


I  believe  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
was  correct  when,  a  few  moments  ago, 
he  pointed  out  what  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  charter  is.  The  United  Nations 
was  formed  to  enforce  the  peace,  to  pre- 
vent a  threat  to  the  peace,  Any  other 
program  of  the  United  Nations  that  has 
subsequently  developed  is  ancillary  to 
that  primary  obligation.  If  the  signa- 
tories are  not  willing  to  move  to  enforce 
the  peace,  then  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is  truly  a  scrap  of  paper.  If  sig- 
natories to  a  treaty  are  not  willing  to 
carry  out  their  obligations  under  the 
treaty,  they  have  turned  it  into  a  scrap  of 
paper. 

Therefore,  the  possibilities  of  a  settle- 
ment of  this  war  through  recourse  to 
these  peacekeeping  procedures,  which 
now  have  been  given  the  standing  of  in- 
ternational law  obligations  by  the  signa- 
tories to  the  charter,  are  manifold. 

The  general  tendency  in  the  Senate  Is 
to  assume  that  the  Security  Council  will 
have  to  enforce  the  peace  and  negotiate  a 
settlement  if  the  Security  Coimcil  de- 
cides to  take  jurisdiction.  That  does  not 
follow  at  all.  The  Security  Council  has 
the  jurisdiction  under  the  charter  to  ex- 
ercise such  an  authority  if  it  should  de- 
cide to  so  act. 

However,  the  Security  Council  has  wide 
latitude  in  working  out  procedural  solu- 
tions for  the  handling  of  the  war.  It  may 
decide  to  call  upon  the  General  Assembly 
to  cooperate  with  the  Security  Council 
by  making  use  of  the  procedures  of  the 
General  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  Furthermore.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  Security  Council  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bility of  expanding  the  membership  of 
the  Geneva  Conference.  An  enlarged  Ge- 
neva Conference  might  prove  to  be  a  verv 
effective  international  instrumentality 
for  helping  reach  an  honorable  settle- 
ment of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
other  day  that  I  think  it  is  too  bad  we 
ever  walked  out  on  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever 
made  in  our  time  in  American  foreign 
policy  was  our  failure  to  sign  the  1954 
Geneva  Treaty.  If  we  had  stayed  in  Ge- 
neva as  a  participating  member,  we 
might  have  ended  up  using  our  good  offi- 
ces In  bringing  about  many  changes  In 
the  treaty  including  the  size  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission.  Instead  of  the 
treaty  provision  calling  for  a  Commission 
composed  of  three  members  we  might 
have  obtained  agreement  for  five  to  seven 
members,  with  the  United  States  serving 
on  it.  'What  a  difference  it  would  have 
made  in  the  implementing  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  Treaty  if  the  United 
States  had  been  a  participating  member, 
using  its  great  influence  to  help  direct 
and  police  the  administration  of  the 
treaty  itself.  I  think  the  war  itself  might 
very  well  have  been  averted  If  the  United 
States  had  continued  to  serve  as  a  voting 
member  of  the  Geneva  Conference  In 
1954. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  try  to  reestablish  the 
Geneva  Conference  and  expand  Its  mem- 
bership. To  our  everlasting  credit,  al- 
though it  took  us  a  long  time  to  come 
to  this  point,  we  now  support  recon- 
vening the  Geneva  Conference.    The  ad- 


ministration reached  that  point  some 
15  months  after  it  was  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG]  and  me.  For  that  proposal,  then  we 
were  attacked  by  some  administration 
officials,  and  by  the  press  of  this  country 
with  the  charge  that  we  were  advocat- 
ing negotiations  with  Communist  na- 
tions. Our  reply  was,  "That  Is  100  per- 
cent correct.  We  better  get  on  with  nego- 
tiating with  the  Communists,  because 
they  are  an  ugly  reality  which  carmot  be 
bombed  out  of  existence.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement 
with  them.  We  must  let  that  time  of  his- 
tory pass  until  the  peoples  of  Commu- 
nist countries  become  more  enlightened 
and  are  allowed  to  develop  a  better 
standard  of  living.  When  this  is  achieved 
they  will  have  economic  freedom.  'When 
they  enjoy,  ultimately,  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living  and  economic  freedom,  in 
the  course  of  history  they  will  then  de- 
velop by  self-determination  their  politi- 
cal freedom.  But  that  may  be  50  to  100 
years  from  now." 

This  is  no  overnight  problem  with  an 
easy  solution  that  confronts  us  here  in 
the  United  States  nor,  for  that  matter, 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  world.  What 
I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  we  cannot 
impose  either  our  will  or  our  economic, 
political,  social,  cultural,  or  military  sys- 
tems on  the  people  of  Asia. 

The  trouble  is  that  there  are  not  many 
persons  thinking  about  the  world  50  to 
100  years  fi-om  now.  Too  many  are 
thinking  about  the  state  of  the  world 
in  the  next  few  years.  I  fear  what  the 
state  of  the  world  will  be  If  the  warmak- 
ing  policies  of  those  advocating  ever- 
increasing  escalation  of  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  leads  us  into  world  war  III. 

A.gain  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield]  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  here  today  by 
urging  that  the  Security  Council  proceed, 
formally  and  officially,  to  give  considera- 
tion to  what  it  can  do  to  try  to  lead 
the  combatants  in  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken]  pointed  out  that  more  than  a 
year  ago  we  filed  a  resolution  with  the 
Security  Council.  In  connection  with  the 
filing  of  that  resolution,  the  very  day 
we  filed  it  we  proceeded  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam.  As  a  result,  discussion  In  the 
cloakroom  and  in  the  corridors  in  the 
United  Nations  building  ir>.  New  York 
City  was  not  at  all  about  our  filing  a 
resolution  suggftsting  that  the  Security 
Council  consider  discussing  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Instead  on  that  hateful 
day  the  discussion  in  the  United  Nations 
consisted  of  bitter  criticism  of  the  United 
States  for  proceeding  to  escalate  bomb- 
ing into  North  Vietnam  the  same  day 
that  we  pretended  to  offer  with  our  other 
hand  an  olive  branch.  That  hurt  us  ir- 
revocably. It  is  one  of  the  great  diplo- 
matic mistakes  our  Government  made 
within  the  United  Nations. 

But  filing  a  resolution  does  not  fulfill 
our  obligation  as  a  signatory  to  the 
charter. 

There  are  some  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  who  frequently  say.  or 
have  said  in  the  past  that  we  have  filed 
a  resolution.  Filing  a  resolution  does  not 
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fiUflll  our  commitment  as  a  signator>-  to 
the  charter.  We  filed  a  resolution  but  it 
was  not  in  a  form  that  required  Security 
Council  action  It  wa^  not  in  a  form  that 
required  any  action  eitiier  by  way  of  ap- 
proval or  veto  by  the  Security  Council.  In 
effect  it  was  an  invitation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  l^.ave  the  Southi.ist 
Asian  war  discussed  by  the  Security 
Council. 

We  should  have  filed  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  Security  Council  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  the  war  Then  we 
should  have  insisted  upon  our  right  to 
have  the  resolution  considered  by  the 
Security  Council  Please  note  my  use  of 
the  word  '•risht."  We  have  a  right  to  have 
the  Security  Council  vote  for  or  veto 
our  request  that  the  United  Nations  en- 
force a  peace  in  Vietnam  The  Security 
Council  can  take  whatever  parliamen- 
tary action  it  wants.  Some  m.ember 
could  veto  a  resolution  calling  for  peace- 
keeping action  That  is  what  I  want  to 
find  out.  I  want  to  find  out  what  member 
of  the  Security  Council  oi  members  of 
the  Security  Council  would  veto  a  pro- 
posal urged  upon  the  Security  Council  by 
the  United  States  to  proceed  to  carry  out 
the  peacekeeping  obligations  of  the 
charter.  It  is  an  oblKation  imposed  upon 
every  signatory  thereto 

As  I  told  the  President  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  in  the  ver\'  recent  past. 
Mr  President.  I  want  to  put  France 
and  Russia  on  the  spot  I  want  to  find 
out  if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  suggested  a 
good  many  times  by  some  oCBcials  m  ad- 
vice to  the  President,  that  France  or 
Russia,  or  both,  would  veto  it"  My 
answer  to  that  advice  is:  Let  us  find  out 

Let  us  show  the  world,  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  said  by  clear  implication 
a  few  moments  ago.  what  nation  or  na- 
tions in  the  Security  Council  are  unwil- 
ling to  carry  out  their  obligations  under 
the  charter  I  think  we  would  be  sur- 
prised over  the  outcome  if  we  insisted 
upon  our  right  to  have  the  Security 
Council  vote  up  or  down,  yes  or  no.  in 
respect  to  its  obligations  under  the 
charter  The  charter  not  only  vests  obli- 
gations in  the  Security  Council,  but  also 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  carPr'  them  out  if  a  nation  proves 
that  there  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  that 
calls  for  the  implementation  of  the 
charter 

That  is  the  legal  issue  that  we  have 
not  pressed  We  have  not  Insisted  on  get- 
ting a  response  on  the  Issue  from  the 
Security  Council  The  official  debate  that 
would  take  place  in  the  Security  Coim- 
cil  would  be  very  salutary.  Oh.  I  know 
that  we  have  those  in  our  country  who 
have  not  been  very  enthusiastic  about 
such  a  debate,  becau.se  some  of  it  would 
not  b''  a  pro-U  S  debate.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  debate  before  the  Security 
Council  would  cause  some  members  of 
the  Security  Council  to  discuss  a  bill  of 
particulars  in  regard  tD  the  interna- 
tional law  violations  charged  against  the 
United  States,  tune  and  time  again,  in 
respect  to  our  conduct  in  Vietnam 

But  let  us  get  it  behind  us.  We  will 
have  that  debate  eventually  in  seme 
form,  and  we  should  have  it  in  parlia- 
mentary form  But  let  me  point  out  that 
it  will  not  be  only  violations  of  the 
United  Slates  that  will  be  discussed,  be- 


cause, let  me  say  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  Union  also  has  been  violating  the 
Umted  Nations  Charter.  Although  it  is 
one  of  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
accords,  it  has  also  been  violating  the 
Geneva  accords.  What  are  we  afraid  of? 
It  would  be  an  international  debate 
about  what  happened  factually  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  would  discuss  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  those  happenings  Eventu- 
ally the  debate  will  come,  and  we  should 
have  It  now  before  increasing  thousands 
of  human  beings  are  killed  as  the  result 
of  a  war  that  should  be  stopped  now  by 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  that  the  United  Nations  can 
.stop  it  now.  Of  course.  I  know  It  can  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Secretari'  General 
made  statements,  recently  quoted  in  the 
press,  even  over  the  past  weekend,  in 
which  he  expressed  great  doubt  that  the 
United  Nations  can  be  of  great  help. 
However,  he  is  not  the  UiiiU-d  Nations. 
I  share  great  regard  for  what  this  man 
of  peace  has  been  trying  to  do  However, 
on  this  point,  I  say  respectfully,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  be  proved  wrong  if  the 
members  of  the  Security  Coiuicil  pro- 
ceeded to  earn*-  out  the  terms  of  the 
charter  and  their  obligations  relative 
thereto.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
great  Secretary  General  would  be  the 
first  to  welcome  it  If  the  United  Nations 
would  only  agree  to  act. 

Mr  President,  a  debate  In  the  Security 
Council  would  be  most  helpful  to  clear 
the  international  atmosphere  in  regard 
to  the  situation  in  Vietnam  As  I  have  said 
to  my  President  and  to  others  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  "If  our  resolution  is 
vetoed  in  the  Security  Council,  then  move 
into  the  General  A.ssembly."  We  would 
be  surprised,  in  ray  judgment,  by  what  a 
salutary  effect  it  would  have  on  this 
troubled  world  to  have  the  matter  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. If  the  Security  Council  refuses  to 
act  do  not  forget  that  under  the  charter, 
the  General  Assembly  could  take  juris- 
diction if  it  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  stop  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Every  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
as  well  as  any  other  country  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  has  now  come 
to  have  a  great  stake  in  the  ending  of 
the  war  If  the  war  continues,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Mr  Cooper!  this  afternoon,  and 
other  Senators  who  shared  his  viewpoint, 
and  the  w^r  is  escalated  to  the  point  that 
we  will  be  involved  in  a  war  with  China, 
then  put  it  down  on  the  calendar  it  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  will 
be  Involved  m  a  war  with  Russia  That 
will  mean,  of  course,  the  begimiing  of 
world  war  III. 

Mr  MCCARTHY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  ' 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  would  add  two 
points  First,  it  is  Important  that  we  try 
the  United  Nations  to  see  whether  it 
cannot  be  helpful  in  this  case  Second. 
It  IS  just  as  Important.  I  think,  at  this 
time,  that  the  United  States  sh  luld  show 
It  has  confidence  and  belief  in  the  United 
Nations  organization. 

We  have  been  too  much  inclined  to 
treat  the  United  Nations  as  though  it  had 
no     jurisdiction     within     the     Western 


Hemisphere,  in  the  first  place,  and  no 
real  jurisdiction  or  application  if  the 
United  States  should  become  involved 
in  problems  in  some  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Thus,  It  would  be  helpful  in  trying  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  Vietnam  if  a  device 
for  buildmf;  up  the  United  Nations  as  a 
truly  effective  instrument  for  preserving 
and  achieving:  peace  could  be  accom- 
plished 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tho.se  are  two  ver>-  Im- 
portant points,  stated  so  much  better 
than  I  could  state  them.  I  completely 
agree  with  the  observations  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota 

I  think  it  IS  Important  that  we  follow 
the  frsimework  of  International  law  pro- 
cedure which  IS  available  to  us.  so  that 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  question  of 
a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone  that  the 
United  States  does  seek  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  under  the  loiles  of 
international  law. 

Is  it  not  going  to  be  sad  in  the  history 
of  mankind  if  we  fail  to  make  use  of  the 
available  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Geneva  accords,  or  any  other 
existing  treaty  which  can  be  used  to  stop 
this  war?  If  we  in  our  time  fail  history, 
resulting  in  having  a  major  holocaust 
break  out,  ending  in  the  loss  of  millions  of 
lives  and  great  devastation  throughout 
the  world,  our  gen.eration  will  be  riahtly 
condemned  for  the  rest  of  human  history. 
Then  what  is  left  of  civilization  will  come 
forward  once  again  with  a  proposal  to  set 
up  an  international  body  which  will  .seek 
to  prevent  another  world  war. 

Mr  President,  how  many  times  do  we 
have  to  co  through  a  repetition  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
to  suhstitute  the  rule  of  law  for  the  jungle 
law  of  mihtaiw  miuht  troine  back  through 
the  last  half  century  '  The  talk  about  us- 
ing these  procedures  of  the  rule  of  law 
brought  forth  a  Lra-'ue  of  Nations.  We 
know  that  the  United  Nations  would  have 
been  better  off  had  the  United  States  not 
walked  out  on  the  Leaeue  of  Nations,  as 
we  walked  out  of  the  Geneva  conference. 
We  must  not  make  that  mistake  again. 
We  are,  In  effect,  by  not  pressing  our 
riuhts  under  the  charter,  walking  out  on 
tlie  United  Nations.  I  care  not  how  many 
resolutions  of  mere  form  are  filed:  they 
are  only  resolutions  of  form,  unless  we 
press  for  the  exercise  of  rights  In  the  im- 
plementation of  the  resolutions  wliich  we 
file. 

Thus,  what  concerns  me  is  what  people 
100  years  from  now  will  say  about  our 
failure,  if  we  miss  this  great,  hi.storic  op- 
portunity and  duty  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  M.^nsfieldI  this 
afternoon  has  pleaded  we  rise  to  and 
fulfill 

Let  us  face  It  We  are  never  going  to 
settle  this  problem  bilaterally.  That  is 
the  position  of  the  United  States  today. 
As  to  all  the  talk  about  winning  and 
gettlne  out  We  can  win  a  military  vic- 
tory, but  we  cannot  pet  out.  We  would 
have  to  police  the  country  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  troops  for 
decades  to  come.  Eventually,  we  would 
be  driven  out. 

What  is  the  matter  with  us? 

The  American  people  constitute  only 
6  percent  of  the  population  of  the  world 
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Does  the  United  States  think  it  can 
maintain  a  permanent,  dominating  foot- 
hold anywhere  on  the  land  mass  of  Asia? 
If  we  think  that,  we  should  have  our 
heads  examined. 

We  should  eliminate  from  our  minds 
the  inexcusable,  nationalistic  ego  that 
has  taken  over  the  American  people. 
The  trouble  with  us.  public  opinionwlse, 
is  that  we  have  developed  an  almost 
psychopatliic  ego. 

The  world,  however,  is  not  going  to 
permit  us  to  stay  In  Asia.  If  we  were 
Asians,  we  would  not  permit  the  United 
States  to  stay  there,  either — I  mean  if 
we  were  Asians  who  had  not  become  pup- 
pets of  the  United  States. 

So  I  think  our  problem  is  that  we 
need  to  have  others  come  in  and  be  of 
assistance  in  order  to  resolve  this  dif- 
ficulty. That  is  why  Senators  have  heard 
me  plead,  as  I  have,  now.  for  3  years  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  a  multilateral 
settlement  of  tills  dispute.  We  cannot 
accomplish  it  bilaterally  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper] 
stated  earlier  this  afternoon — these  are 
my  words,  but  they  are  consistent  with 
his  meaning — we  have  not  made  uncon- 
ditional offers  of  negotiation  at  any  time 
in  Southeast  Asia.  All  of  our  offers  of 
negotiation  have  not  been  unconditional 
at  all.  They  have  been  conditional;  we 
just  have  not  expressed  the  conditions. 
The  enemy  in  fact  would  have  to  come 
to  the  peace  table  pretty  much  on  our 
terms,  recognizing  and  agreeing  that 
thero  shall  be  two  Vietnams.  Who 
Is  the  United  States  to  say  that  there 
shall  be  two  Vietnams?  Let  the  rest  of 
the  world  decide  that  question  by  way  of 
procedures  that  the  United  Nations  could 
develop  for  a  peace-treaty  settlement  of 
this  dispute.  I  believe  we  would  have  to 
kill  the  Vietname.se  and  the  Vietcong  to 
the  point  of  there  being  only  a  few  left 
before  tliey  would  ever  agree  to  two 
Vietnams  Even  then  the  resentment  in 
the  rest  of  Asia  would  be  so  tremendous 
that  they  would  dig  In  against  us  for 
decades  to  come,  out  of  sympathy  both 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
conu  because  of  what  the  United  States 
has  been  doing,  until  we  were  finally 
driven  out. 

The  only  hope  for  real  peace  in 
Vietnam  is  to  have  other  nations  take 
over  the  negotiating.  The  United  States 
would  be  a  party  to  it.  but  would  not  be 
in  control.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  if 
we  would  try  to  have  t"he  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations — I  hope  in  con- 
junction with  an  expanded  Geneva 
Conference — take  over  the  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  settlement  might 
be  reached  that  both  sides  in  the  war 
could  live  with.  It  might  be  a  settlement 
v.hlch  would  offer  some  hope  for  avoid- 
ing world  war  III,  I  do  not  think  a  bilat- 
eral settlement  by  the  United  States 
forced  upon  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  would  ever  produce  a  peace. 
It  would  only  produce  a  truce  leading 
eventually  to  a  ma.ssive  war  in  Asia 
airauLst  the  United  States. 

I  am  willing  to  let  history  read  the  pre- 
diction I  make  this  afternoon:  a  bilateral 
settlement  of  the  war  forced  upon  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  by  the  United 
States  will  eventually  be  one  of  the  ma- 
jor causes  of  world  war  III. 


Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  speech  he  has  just  made.  He  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion. 

He  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  one  of 
the  things  that  worry  him  is  that  100 
years  from  now  people  may  say,  ■You 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  United  Nations;  you  did 
not  go  to  the  limit  in  asserting  our  right 
to  have  the  United  Nations  pass  upon  the 
dispute." 

I  agree  to  that.  But  what  worries  me 
even  more  is  what  is  being  said  today, 
not  what  may  be  said  in  the  future — 
what  Is  said  about  the  good  faith  and 
the  validity  of  offers  that  we  have  said 
we  have  made,  and  statements  we  have 
made  within  the  last  few  months,  to  reach 
a  settlement  promptly. 

The  committee  had  before  it  this 
morning  our  Ambassador  to  Poland,  and 
we  discussed  at  great  length  the  episode 
that  occurred  last  December.  There  was 
little  I  heard  in  that  discussion  that  has 
not  already  been  in  the  press.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  bases  for  the  discussion  was 
an  article  by  Mr.  John  Hightower  in  a 
very  well  written  article  describing  this 
matter.  There  was  also  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  In  general, 
the  essentials  of  the  December  episode 
were  confirmed  by  the  Ambassador. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  believe 
that  today  there  are  very  few  countries 
who  are  not  our  clients,  who  are  not 
dependent  upon  us,  who  believe  that  in 
our  efforts,  going  back  to  U  Thanfs  effort 
back  in  1964,  I  believe.  This  is  the  in- 
cident that  was  discussed  by  Eric 
Sevareid,  and  involved  Adlai  Stevenson. 
That  and  subsequent  efforts,  I  ask  the 
Senator,  have  they  indicated  really  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  a  settlement  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  North  Vietnam's  ac- 
ceptance of  our  terms,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  surrender? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  so  glad  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  said  what  he  has  just 
now  stated.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  disagree  with  and  disap- 
prove the  course  of  action  we  have  been 
following  in  Vietnam  vis-a-vis  our  inter- 
national law  obligations.  They  are  ver>' 
much  concerned  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  lived  up  to  those  obligations. 
That  is  why  we  cannot  point  to  a  single 
major  power  in  the  world  that  has  come 
to  our  side  and  participated  v.-ith  us  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  war.  Those  coun- 
tries know  they  could  not  reconcile  their 
participation  in  that  war  with  their  in- 
ternational law  obligations.  They  would 
be  joining  the  United  States  in  its  viola- 
tion of  its  international  law  obligations. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  that  connection, 
is  the  Senator  familiar  with  a  statement 
which  has  been  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment, and  documented  by  a  little 
pamphlet,  showing  that  30  nations  are 
behind  us  on  Vietnam,  using  as  evidence 
of  their  approval  of  our  policy  and  their 
support  of  us,  their  contributions  of 
medicines  for  the  relief  of  sick  people? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Or  an  ambulance. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Or  an  ambulance. 


or  aid  to  people  who  are  injured  in  a 
flood  of  the  Mekong  River,  and  so  on. 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with 
it.  I  have  characterized  it  as  propaganda. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  misleading. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Misleading  propaganda, 
seeking  to  b'ive  the  people  of  the  world 
the  impression  that  those  countries  sup- 
port us. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  about  to  leave  the  Chamber.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  remain  for 
just  a  moment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  about  to  leave. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  the  point  we  have  just  brought 
up.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  be  briefed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee — who  is  Senator 
Aiken — with  respect  to  the  recent  meet- 
ing on  United  States-Canadian  relations. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  know  what  happened. 
But  I  was  told  this  afternoon  that  even 
in  some  of  the  parliamentarj'  discussions 
in  Ottawa  our  delegation  found  itself  in 
discussions  with  the  Canadians  concern- 
ing the  war.  I  was  wondering  if  there 
was  anything  the  Senator  was  free  to 
say  about  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian 
delegates. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  find  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  that  applies  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  peo- 
ple in  the  world  wish  that  the  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  were  not  taking 
place.  Most  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try wish  it  were  not  taking  place,  too. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  any- 
think  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  officials. 

I  did  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
majority  leader  with  regard  to  what 
I  think  has  become  a  landmark  pro- 
posal this  afternoon,  and  that  is  if  he 
has  any  idea  how  this  proposal  will  fare 
with  the  administration.  Will  the  Presi- 
dent be  willing  to  take  this  step  toward 
the  United  Nations,  which  could  con- 
ceivably lead  to  the  reestablishment  of 
world  peace  and  put  a  very  large  road- 
block in  the  way  of  a  third  world  war? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  will  allow  me.  of  course,  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  can  state  this.  When  I  de- 
livered the  Williams  lecture  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  on  January  11,  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  President  and  also 
from  Ambassador  Goldberg.  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  was  interested  in  the  pro- 
posals which  I  had  stated  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  to  take  the  matter 
before  the  United  Nations  and  place  it 
before  the  Security  Council,  and  would 
I  get  together  and  talk  with  Ambassador 
Goldberg  and  Secretaiy  General  U  Thant 
and  discuss  the  matter.  I  said.  "Yes,  sir." 
A  few  days  later  I  went  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  did  talk  with  Ambassador 
Goldberg  and  the  Secretary  General.  At 
that  time  Ambassador  Goldberg  believed 
it  might  not  be  advisable  to  present  it  to 
the  Security  Council;  that  perhaps  more 
could  be  done  on  the  basis  of  contacts 
which  had  been  opened.  On  that  basis,  it 
was  not  pushed. 
In  December  of  1966.  following  that 
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up  the  Presid^'iit  sent,  a  letter  to  Am- 
bassador CKi'.dbera.  to  be  delivered  to 
Mr  U  Thant.  aikinfC  him  to  underuke 
a  more  thorough  inquir>-  m  the  direction 
of  reachint;  the  nek.'otlating  table,  to  the 
end  that  an  nonorable  truce  could  be 
achieved  Njthm^  came  of  it  Various 
factors  uuervened,  -Hjme  of  which  have 
been  mentioned  this  afternoon 

I  think  the  Secretao'  General.  Mr  U 
Thant.  ha.--  d  me  all  iie  could  possibly  do 
I  have  nothir.rJ  but  commendation  for  his 
efforts.  Ma.vbe  this  approach  will  afford 
an  opportunity  to  place  the  matter  be- 
fore the  United  Nations,  because  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  m  January  1965. 
the  United  States  put  a  res.ilutlon  before 
the  Secu.rity  Council— a  resolution  which 
Is  not  subject  to  a  veto.  That  resolution 
is  still  there 

So  I  would  assume,  on  the  btusis  of 
what  has  been  done,  that  the  President 
would  not  be  unfavorably  disposed  or  In 
opposition  but  would  look  with  favor  on 
this  propo.sal 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  personally  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President  would  reject  the  pro- 
posal, which  ha.-  been  made  m  all  sin- 
cerity, and  which  could  conceivably  let 
down  the  bars  on  the  road  to  peace 

Mr.  MANSPIFUD  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  In  his  analysis. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  speaking  just  before  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  made  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  point  I  was 
about  to  make  was  that,  based  on  what 
I  believe  were  erroneous,  misleading 
statements  about  the  support  of  other 
countries,  and  based  on  reports  indicat- 
ing that  we  have  made  those  efforts  for 
neKOtlation.=;,  the  people  of  this  country 
believe  that  we  have  made  good  faith 
and  open  etToits  at  negotiations — by 
which  I  think  ordinary  people  mean 
honorable,  open  negotiations— they  be- 
lieve we  have  made  an  open  offer  for  a 
comprnmi.->e  settlement,  as  contrai.ted  to 
a  dictated  settlement  or  a  surrender. 

I  mention  this  partly  by  way  of  pro- 
pounding my  own  explanation  but 
partlv  because  this  was  brought  out  in 
the  hearings  of  last  year  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
when  we  had  as  witnesses  members  of 
the  admiiustration  particularly  General 
Taylor,  and  finally  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  develop  the  point  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  '-settlement  by  negotiation," 
and  whether  it  Is  equivalent  to  a  sur- 
render. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions 
which  have  been  set  generally  do  amount 
to  a  surrender:  that  is.  a  total  suspen- 
sion of  any  aid  on  the  part  of  Hanoi 
would  be  it  strikes  me.  the  equivalent  of 
a  surrender 

Mr.  MORSE  I  think  it  would  be  a  sur- 
rer.der:  and  also  a  surrender  of  their 
dp>ire  to  have  worked  out  a  unified  Viet- 
nam 

Mr  FT'LBRIGHT  Yes  And  we  have 
been.  I  think,  unwilling  at  any  time  to 
accept  even  the  possibility  of  a  unified 
Vietnam 

Mr  MORSE  That  Is  correct 
Mr    FULBRIGHT    Djes  the  Senator 
as  ree  "^ 

Mr.  MORSE  Yes  We  have  been  In- 
sisting   that    there    be    an   independent 


South  Vietnam,  which,  again.  In  my 
judgment,  we  have  no  right  to  insist 
upon    under   International   law. 

But  I  close.  Mr.  President,  by  again 
expressing  my  great  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  public 
discussion  of  this  matter.  We  all  know, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  background  for 
the  discussion  does  now  show  from  the 
public  remarks  that  the  Senator  has 
made  today  This  man,  may  I  say.  has 
been  at  work  for  a  long  time,  trying  to 
help  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of 
this  problem  within  the  framework  of 
the  existing  peacekeeping  procedures  of 
international  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Pell 
In   the  chair'.   The  clerk   will  call   the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cal'  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


POSTIHSTLR 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on  April 
3,  1967.  of  Glenn  C  Barnhart  to  be  postmast- 
er at  Little  Meadows,  m  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


ORDFR   FOK   .\DJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
uaar.imous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon. 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tom.orrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  nidered 


NOMINATION       OF       RUTHERFORD 
PO.\TS    —    UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  beginning  at  1 
o'clock  tomorrow,  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  ses.sion  and  that  the  debate 
start  on  the  nomination  of  Mr  Rutliei  - 
ford  Poats 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered 


APPOINTMENT  OF  REGENT  OF 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  BY 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr  Anderson  1  as 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
in  accordance  with  section  5381  of  the 
Revised  Statutes 


ADJOl  RNMENT 


Mr  HART  Mr  President.  If  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow 

Thereupon  'at  4  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes p.m  I  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday.  May  16,  1967.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mn\i,\N.  M^^    1"..  VMS' 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.    offered    the    following    prayer: 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  n  the  beginning 
of  wisdom:  a  ooud  understanding  have 
all  th^y  that  do  His  commandments:  Hts 
praise  endureth  forever^ — Psalm  111:  10. 

God  of  Glory  and  Lord  of  Life,  In 
these  days  throbbing  with  the  beauty  of 
spring,  we  bow  In  Thy  pre.sence  urateful 
to  be  alive  in  a  day  like  this.  Before  this 
altar  of  our  daily  devotions  we  open  our 
hearts  unto  Thee  and  e:ideavor  to  make 
them  channels  for  Thy  power  in  our 
Nation  and  in  our  world.  Keep  our  think- 
ing clear  and  clean,  our  emotions  in 
complete  control,  and  give  us  the  mind 
to  keep  our  bodies  healthy  and  fit  for 
finer  service  to  Thee  and  for  greater 
service  to  our  country 

Give  to  these  Members  of  Congress 
faith,  hope  and  love  that  they  may  lead 
our  people  into  the  right  paths  of  endur- 
ing peace  and  aboundim;  goodwill.  In 
the  name  of  Him  who  summons  us  to 
higher  fields  of  endeavor — we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceeding.-^  of 
Thursday.  May  11,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Hou.se  is  requested: 

S  188  An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  iis  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials: 

■S  538  An  act  to  mend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
efleciive  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States:  and 

S  1432.  An  act  to  amend  the  tJnlversal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1161  An  act  to  establish  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
Commonwealth   of  Mass  ichusetts. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  15.  1967: 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  STATE  OF 
ISRAEL— I9TH   ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1 

I 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  19th  year  of  the 
independence  of  the  State  of  Israel.  I 
have  obtained  a  special  order  to  tender 
a  salute  to  Israel  this  afternoon  and  I 
invite  all  Members  who  are  interested 
to  join  m  that  special  order. 
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LEGISLATION   TO  PROHIBIT  DESE- 
CRATION OF  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
IcHORD,  recently  delivered  a  brilliant  ad- 
dress to  the  Missouri  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Democi-atic  Clubs  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  in 
which  he  expre.ssed  support  of  pending 
legislation  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
American  flag. 

During  this  meeting,  a  poem  articu- 
lating the  disgust  that  good  Americans 
feel  concerning  recent  incidents  of  flag 
desecration  was  presented  by  its  author, 
Mrs.  Mattie  Lee  Miller,  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  this 
poem: 

Something  That  Can't  Be  Done 
(By  Mattie  Lee  (Matt)  Miller) 
Do  you  thlnlc 
If  you  bum  my  flag 
Soar  tissue  will  maim  my  heart? 
My  heart  heals. 

Do  you  think  | 

If  you  destroy  my  banner 

You  te.ir  my  souP 

The  mend  won't  sliow.  1 

Do  you  think 

If  you  trample,  trample,  trample 

This  g.iy  and  noble  color  in  the  ground 

■you  kill  my  roots? 

My  roots  are  deep. 

WTiat  do  you  think  you  can  do 

To  this  glorj-.  glory,  glory 

That  sails  high  from  a  peak 

On  a  Pacific  Isle: 

That  left  Its  homeehores 

With  Liberty  bonds  and  doughboys 

To  make  the  world  a  safe  place 

For  the  likes  of  you. 

Spit,  will  you?  I 

Is  this  more  drenching 

Than  the  tears  and  blood 

That  soaked  the  cloth 

When  brother  cut  down  brother? 

What  can  you  do 

W'lth  your  burning,  tearing, 

Tr.ampllng.  spitting. 

That  h;usn't  been  done  before 

Fold  and  fold  again. 

This  Stripe  and  Star 

Pe.iled  and  furled  tlirough  rocket  glare 

And  lived  to  greet  the  dawn-still  sky-borne; 

Reached  out  to  touch  the  morning  wind 

\vlth  fingers  of  tatter. 

Its  dipping  and  fluttering 

Gathered  t,o  it-self  the  hope  of  otir  heartB 

And  drew  aloft  to  where  it  lives  topmost 

On  a  mast  called  FrecU..:;: 

Afld  It's  still  there! 


REPUBLICAl^    STRATEGY 
Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  amazing  state- 
ments was  made  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  Ohio  last  week.  I  have 
a  copy  of  his  speech,  and  I  would  like  to 
quote  that  portion  which,  it  seems  to  me 
is  one  of  the  most  irresponsible  state- 
ments made  by  a  distinguished  leader 
of  this  great  institution.  If  the  minority 
leader  wants  to  respond,  I  shall  be  glad, 
as  I  have  told  him  personally,  to  ask  for 
a  special  order  this  afternoon  at  the  close 
of  legislative  business,  or  any  other  day 
which  might  be  more  convenient  to  him. 
In  part  this  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  able  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford],  said  in  a  speech  at 
Bowling  Green  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio,  on  last  Wednesday,  May  10: 
House  Republicans  also  are  making  a 
record  for  Republican  congressional  candi- 
dates to  run  on.  We  need  31  more  seats  to 
take  over  the  House— and  I  think  there's  a 
good  chance  we'll  make  It.  We  have  a  good 
chance  for  many  reasons.  One  of  these  is 
what  might  be  called  my  Southern  Strategy. 

This  is  a  quote : 

The  strategy  is  to  drive  Southern  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  into  the  arms  of  the  Ad- 
ministration—where  they  belong— on  votes 
that  win  hurt  them  in  their  home  congres- 
sional districts. 

This  strategy  runs  exactly  counter  to  the 
old  pattern  of  a  Southern  Democrat-Repub- 
lican coalition  that  often  prevailed  over  Ad- 
ministration forces  in  the  House  in  vears 
past. 

But  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  lose  a  few 
legislative  battles  and  win  the  next  election 
Besides,  in  following  my  Southern  Strategv 
we  Republicans  in  the  House  are  staking  out 
positions  in  which  we  believe— responsible 
constructive  positions. 

There  will  be  times  when  Republicans  will 
win  in  the  90th  Congress.  We  won't  win  as 
many  legislative  fights  a^  we  could  if  we 
resorted  to  the  old  coalition  tactics,  but  it's 
the  Big  Prize  that  counts,  and  that's  what 
we're  after. 

The  Big  Prize  is  control  of  at  least  one 
House  of  Congress  and  control  of  the  White 
House.  We  want  that  prize  not  because  we 
relish  power  for  the  sake  of  power  but  be- 
cause we  sincerely  believe  that  our  course 
our  program.  Is  a  better  way  than  LBJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  inform  the 
minority  leader  that  he  is  not  "driving" 
anyone  anywhere  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  particularly  this  Member.  I  do 
not  think  very  many  other  Members  of 
a  like  mind  will  be  driven  from  doing 
that  which  they  believe  to  be  best  for  our 
country  regardless  of  party  or  politics. 
I  would  think  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan  would  have 
enough  difficulty  and  be  concerned  and 
occupied  enough  in  leading  the  various 
factions  on  his  own  side  of  the  House. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  would  have 
enough  to  do  In  leading  from  21  to  26 
liberal  Republicans  who  helped  in- 
augurate  many   of   the   programs   that 


are  under  question  and  debate  and  of 
very  questionable  nature  during  the  last 
2  years,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you 
would  have  enough  to  do  in  leading  your 
conservatives  who,  I  think,  put  the  good 
of  this  country  ahead  of  party.  Some  of 
these  two  factions  in  your  own  party  may 
have  difficulty  in  finding  that  "middle  of 
road"  to  which  you  referred  in  vour 
speech  last  week. 

I  can  only  interpret  the  minority 
leader's  remarks  as  saying  that  the  pariv 
comes  first,  and  that  the  good  of  the 
country,  constructive  legislation,  is  not 
a  matter  of  first  concern.  That  is  the 
only  interpretation  I  can  place  on  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  say  again  it  is  one  of 
the  most  amazing  and  astounding  state- 
ments attributed  to  one  in  the  respon- 
sible position  of  minority  leader.  In  fact 
it  would  be  surprising  coming  from  anv 
Member  but  especially  so  under  the 
circumstances.  It  is  disappointing  but  I 
doubt  will  be  discouraging  to  efforts  of 
those  on  both  sides  who  are  concerned 
with  the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation. 


REPUBLICAN  POLICY  DECISIONS  IN 
THE   NATIONAL   INTEREST 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
notifying  me  in  advance  that  he  intended 
to  make  the  remarks  that  he  just  made. 
The  speech  or  excerpts  from  it  that  I 
made  the  gentleman  quoted  exactly. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  in  our  own  process  of 
policy  determination,  should  develop  and 
enunciate  Republican  policy.  We  do  no: 
believe  we  should  determine  our  policv 
by  letting  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  whether  they  are  southern  or 
northern,  liberal  or  conservative,  have 
an  impact  on  our  policy  decision.  Our 
policy  decisions  are  predicated  on  what 
the  Republican  Party  decides  in  its  best 
judgment  what  is  best  for  the  country. 
We  welcome  the  support  of  anybodv,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  Democrat  or  a 
segment  of  the  Democratic  Party  deter- 
mine our  policy. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman mentions  the  old  Democratic  and 
Republican  coalition.  This  is  something 
I  beUeve  should  be  brought  out  verv 
clearly  and  distinctly.  In  the  first  place, 
there  Is  no  such  thing,  and  there  never 
has  been.  Men  of  like  mind  have  gravi- 
tated together  to  exchange  views  and  dis- 
cuss strategy.  Good  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  interested  in  seeing  the 
welfare  of  our  country  served  best  have 
something  great  in  common.  Those  of  us 
on  the  Democratic  side  who  subscribe  to 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  conserv- 
ative view  have  often  met  to  compare 
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opinlon-s.  to  exchange  ideas,  to  determine 
tactics  for  offerint^  certain  amendments, 
and  what  the  chances  are  for  success.  Of 
course,  that  is  the  reason  they  make 
doors,  so  we  will  not  have  to  run  our 
heads  into  a  brick  wall.  Now,  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  so-called  Republican-Dem- 
ocratic coalition. 

We  have  had  some  great  leaders  in 
the  past,  men  who  were  interested  first 
m  doing  what  they  thought  was  the  best 
thing  for  the  country  at  large.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  and  particularly 
some  members  of  the  press,  there  are  no 
joint  meetings  jf  CKmix-rats  and  Repub- 
licans but  is  there  any  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  rapport  between  those 
seeklnu  common  ^oals^  There  Is  nothing 
surreptitious  about  It  We  do  not  get  to- 
gether in  the  back  room  That  has  never 
happened  A  lot  of  people  believe  we 
sneak  around  som.eplace,  behind  the 
leaderships  back,  and  contrive  and 
scheme,  and  come  In  here  with  the  idt-a 
of  sinking  sc>mobody  s  boat,  just  be- 
cause we  muht  b*'  ab'.t'  to 

That  is  not  the  point  at  all.  and  it 
never  has  been  But  when  we  cannot 
have  rap[XTt,  when  we  cannot  know 
what  may  be  the  course  of  action,  then 
I  believe  this  House  of  Representatives  is 
pretty  weak  m  serving  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  My  position, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago — and  this  has 
been  the  position  of  the  leadership  at 
least  for  the  last  2'j  years — is  that  we, 
as  a  Republican  Party,  as  one  of  the 
two  great  major  political  parties,  must 
evolve  our  own  policy  decisions  It  may 
be  that  in  the  final  analysis,  when  that 
position  has  been  taken  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  we  will  get  »ome  help  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  We  welcome 
Democratic  support  for  our  policy  posi- 
tion regardless  of  whether  ;t  is  liberal 
or  con.servatr. e.  north  or  south 

But  the  txiint  I  was  trying  to  make, 
and  I  want  t<i  rfemphasize  it.  is  this: 
We  will  make  our  policy  decisions  in  our 
own  way  through  our  policy  committee. 
the  Republican  conference,  and  by  our 
leadership  When  the  bill  Kets  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  involving  a  legisla- 
tive matter,  then  it  is  up  to  the  House 
as  a  whole — 435  of  us,  258  Democrats 
and  187  Republicans — who  must  make 
the  final  decision  Your  vote  and  my 
vote  on  occasion  may  be  the  same  They 
may  be  difrt-ient,  but  in  the  initial  stage, 
the  Republican  Party  must  make  up  its 
own  mind  without  any  influence  in  anv 
way  what.soever  as  far  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  concerned 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  fn-ir.  Michigan  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frnni  T^xas 

Mr.  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  ques- 
tion. Does  the  gentleman  put  the  policv 
of  the  Republican  Party  before  the  good 
of  the  count rV 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
we  happen  to  believe  that  the  party  deci- 
sions of  the  Republican  Party  are  In  the 
national  interest  and  we  do  not  take  a 
position  for  anv  partisan  purpose. 


Our  party  position,  in  our  judgment,  is 
m  the  national  interest.  Just  as  I  am 
sure  the  adnimistration  beheves  its  de- 
cisions are  in  the  party  interest. 

But  those  decisions  by  us  will  be  pred- 
icated on  our  own  determination,  not 
influenced  by  what  a  segment  of  the 
Democratic  Party  may  believe  to  be  right 

Mr  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  cannot  interpret  his 
speech  In  Ohio  on  last  Wednesday  in 
that  way  The  gentleman  said  that  the 
purpose  was  to  do  that  which  it  takes 
to  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman  said  •southerners."  but 
there  are  some  people  here  who  are  con- 
servative who  are  not  from  the  Deep 
South  I  use  that  word  advisedly,  as  it 
means  all  things  to  all  people. 

As  I  interpret  it.  the  gentleman  said 
that  the  first  consideration  of  all 
those  actions  was  for  that  purpose  and 
no  other,  that  there  might  be  times 
when  good  legislation  was  defeated  and 
bad  legislation  enacted  but  that  did  not 
matter  What  mattered  was  what  is  good 
for  the  Republican  Party. 

If  the  speech  can  be  interpreted  any 
other  way  I  fail  to  see  it  and  the  gentle- 
man has  failed  to  defend  his  intemperate 
words. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  am  sorry, 
it  was  not  intended  that  way 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  t>efore.  we  con- 
strue Republican  Parly  positions  to  be 
in  the  national  interest.  We  hope  they 
prevail  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
a  minority  in  the  House.  187  to  258. 

If  we  build  a  record  on  those  policies. 
I  still  believe  we  will  win  in  1968 


THE  REPUBl.K  A.N   PARTY  POSITION 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimo'js  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana' 

There  w  as  no  objection 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened with,  shall  I  say.  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  to  the  exchange  which  has 
Just  occurred  here  between  two  of  my 
very  distinguished  friends;  between  my 
distinguished  Democratic  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  BctrlesonI,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fMr  Gerald  R 

FoRDl 

The  only  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
despite  the  great  respect  I  have  for  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  statement  mac*"  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  should  like 
to  compliment  and  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  becau.se  he  has 
made  a  ver^'  honest  statement  about  the 
Republican  Party.  He  does  not  want 
Democrats  He  never  has  wanted  them, 
over  all  these  years.  He  wants  to  defeat 
Democrats  wherever  they  live 

I  discovered  a  long  time  ago:  No. 
1  that  I  did  not  help  my  people  or  the 
Nation  by  voting  for  negative  Republican 
measures:  and.  No.  2.  that  if  I  did 
it  would  not  mean  I  would  not  have 
Republican  opposition. 


Some  of  my  dear  friends  on  this  side 
have  somehow  or  other  felt  that  per- 
haps if  they  voted  for  this  type  of  nega- 
tive government  the  opposition  party 
would  not  oppo.se  them 

But  I  have  noted  that  some  of  the — 
and  I  put  this  in  quotation  marks,  be- 
cause I  never  like  to  categorize  anyone 
or  use  labels — 'most  con.servative" 
Members  on  this  side  have  been  opposed 
by  Republicans  who  have  called  them 
bad  names,  in  describing  their  legisla- 
tive activities 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan that  he  has  made  an  honest  state- 
ment I  believe  he  is  absolutely  right 
when  he  says  he  wants  to  win  a  measure 
and  win  it  only  with  Republican  votes, 
not  Democratic  votes. 

The  Democratic  Party.  I  am  happy  to 
.say,  does  not  require  conformity  We  ex- 
pect our  members  to  vote  as  their  own 
consciences  dictate  We  hope  our  pro- 
grams are  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
counti-y  and  de.serve  support  on  that 
basis. 

On  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  this 
coming  week  we  will  have  a  te.st  of  afTinn- 
ative  Government  We  will  have  under 
consideration  a  bill  that  affects  eveiT 
schoolchild  In  the  United  States. 

From  the  point  of  \"cw  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  bill  which  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  Is  a  bill  that  continues 
to  help  the.se  children  in  these  schools  all 
over  our  country 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  they  say,  "No.  we  want  to  do 
it  another  way." 

We  feel  that  what  they  propose  will 
wreck  the  program 

I  would  hoi>e  that  when  the  vote  comes 
on  next  Wednesday  my  good  friends  from 
the  South  will  follow  the  wise  admoni- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
not  vote  with  the  Republicans. 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr  BOGGS  Surely.  I  yield. 
Mr  BURLESON.  Let  me  say  that  those 
of  us  over  here  who  do  not  always  vote 
with  the  leadership  never  vote  with  the 
Republicans— they  vote  with  us. 

Mr  BOGGS  Excu.se  me.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  want  him  to 
feel  for  1  minute  that  I  think  he  or 
anyone  else  does  not  have  a  right  to  vote 
any  way  he  likes  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  Democratic  Party  encompasses 
many  people.  I  consider  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  as  ecxxl  a  Democrat  as  the 
Speaker  of  the  HoiLse  and  the  majority 
leader  and  myself.  I  am  happy  to  have 
him  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  BURLESON  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  tell  me  he  would  always  expect 
every  Member  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
to  vote  exactly  as  the  administration  and 
the  leadership  tells  him  to  vote?  If  that 
is  so.  I  will  stay  back  home  where  I  can 
enjoy  llvnii^'  a  trreat  deal  more  than  I  can 
here. 

Mr.  BOGGS  I  said  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. I  said  I  welcome  the  gentleman,  re- 
gardless of  how  he  votes  I  am  happy  to 
have  him  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  valuable  Members  of  this  body.  I 
admire  and  respect  him  and  have  for 


many  years  both  as  a  person  and  as  a 
sincere  legislator  of  great  conviction. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thur.sday  last.  I  regret  to  report  that  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  In  exercising 
the  privilege  of  placing  a  wreath  on  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknow^^  Soldier  on  behalf 
of  Wisconsin  school  safety  patrols  and, 
accordingly,  was  delayed  in  returning  to 
the  House  floor,  thereby  missing  rollcall 
No.  86  on  the  question  of  an  extra  tele- 
phone allowance  for  Members  of  Con- 
press. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
'  iiay  " 

UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  SUPPORT 
GAS  MEETING  TO  ACT  ON  CUBAN 
SUBVERSION 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reports  are  that  Venezuela  is  considering 
making  a  call  for  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  Cuban  subver- 
sion in  Central  and  South  America. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  the 
United  States  should  support  such  a 
meeting  of  the  O.'^S  for  that  purpose.  And 
I  might  add  that  if  Venezuela  does  not 
call  such  a  meeting,  I  would  urge  that 
th.e  United  States  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  initiate  the  call  itself. 

Several  incidents  have  taken  place  In 
the  past  2  months  which  have  caused 
me  great  concern  about  the  activities 
which  the  Cuban  Government  is  now 
promoting.  And  just  this  last  week  Cuban 
subversives  were  captured  on  the  coast 
of  Venezuela  as  they  attempted  to  land. 
These  were  not  the  first  subversives  sent 
from  Cuba  and  they  will  not  be  the  last 
unle.ss  we  initiate  action  immediately. 

Some  have  failed  to  remember  Castro's 
promise  to  export  subversion  and  revolu- 
tion throughout  South  America.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Castro  has  kept  this 
promi.se 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  perfect  smoke- 
screen and  diversion  for  such  activities. 
But  there  can  be  no  debate  over  the  pres- 
ent danger  in  Commimist  activities  in 
our  own  hemisphere  and  little  question 
that  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  take  action  now  to  stem  this  activity 
through  united  approach  of  the  members 
of  the  0.'\S 

I  urge  that  we  now  make  our  intentions 
known — that  we  will  participate  in  any 
conference  dedicated  to  halting  Commu- 
nist subversion  as  spawned  by  Castro's 
Cuba. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Senate  voted  a  simple  4-year  extension 
to  the  present  draft  laws,  leaving  any 
and  all  changes  in  selective  service  pro- 
cedures up  to  the  President  through  Ex- 
ecutive order.  The  Senate  measure  ig- 
nores the  need  to  correct  the  inequities 
and  irregularities  prevalent  in  our  draft 
system. 

No  program  more  directly  and  more 
importantly  affects  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans. It  is  an  area  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  vital  stake  and  in 
which  Congress  should  exercise  its  au- 
thority to  formulate  policy  and  to  write 
legislation.  In  his  message  on  the  draft, 
the  President  called  on  Congress  simply 
to  renew  the  Selective  Service  Act  leaving 
correction  of  the  many  problems  up  to 
him  through  Executive  order. 

I  hope  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  take  positive,  con- 
structive action  and  to  develop  a  legis- 
lative proposal  that  satisfies  the  Na- 
tion's cry  for  a  solution  to  our  Selective 
Service  System's  problems.  The  June  30 
expiration  date  for  our  present  draft 
laws  is  almost  upon  us. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
DRAFT  LAWS 

Mr  TAFT     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
CXIII 796— Part  10 


COMPUTERIZED  CONFUSION 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
in  recent  days  has  given  widespread  at- 
tention to  the  computerized  confusion  at 
the  Pentagon.  Some  time  ago,  by  jug- 
gling his  figures,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  McNamara,  was  able  to  come 
up  with  some  alleged  savings  which  he 
reported  to  Congress.  Evidence  now  indi- 
cates that  the  cost  of  the  Secretary's 
personally  selected  fighter  plane,  the 
TFX,  the  F-UIA,  or  F-lUB  will  be  at 
least  double  Mr.  McNamara's  computer- 
ized estimates.  Instead  of  $5  billion  to 
get  1,730  planes  in  the  air,  it  is  now 
estimated  that  it  will  cost  up  to  $12 
billion  to  get  1,300  planes  in  the  air.  It 
is  notable  that  the  contract  has  been  let 
in  such  a  manner  that  only  a  computer 
can  guesstimate  the  ultimate  costs.  The 
contract  has  been  let  for  planes  without 
engines,  weapons  control  system,  or 
navigational  aids — or  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  modification.  We  have  had  a  war 
going  on  for  5  years.  Ehiring  this  period 
the  Pentagon  has  been  trying  to  develop 
this  airplane.  It  has  not  proven  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Navy.  It  has  been 
shrouded  in  confusion  and  misdirection 
from  the  arbitrary  award  of  its  first  con- 
tract to  its  many  designations  and  costly 
design  changes.  The  only  thing  certain 
about  it  is  that  if  it  ever  gets  into  serv- 
ice, it  will  be  the  most  expensive  plane 
in  total  cost  ever  assembled — and  will 


pretty  well  have  indicated  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  there  is  something  wrong 
down  at  the  Pentagon  computer  room. 


DERWINSKI      QUESTIONS      SENATE 
VIETNAM    CRITICS 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  is  entrusted  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  giving  the  President  advice  and 
consent  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  but, 
unfortunately,  the  "Monday  morning 
quarterbackinET"  of  the  Vietnam  war  in 
the  other  body  merely  causes  confusion. 

I  am  disturbed  at  the  outburst  of  crit- 
icism by  Members  of  the  Senate  at  the 
announcement  that  Vietnam  pacification 
activities  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  U.S.  military.  We  were  forewarned 
that  this  development  might  be  forth- 
coming and  Members  of  the  other  body 
should  not  have  been  surprised  and 
should  have  thoughtfully  studied  the 
possibilities  rather  than  blurting  out  in- 
stinctive criticism  of  a  new  development. 

I  believe  that  U.S.  military  directing  of 
pacification  is  a  logical  and  overdue  step 
since  it  is  clear  that  South  Vietnam  will 
not  be  secure  until  the  guerrillas  are 
cleared  from  the  countryside  as  well  as 
invasion  halted  from  the  north. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  are  offered 
in  the  spirit  of  constructive  suggestion  to 
the  august  Members  of  the  other  body 
and  I  especially  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
fMr.  Percy  1  will  review  his  Vietnam 
position  and  favorably  consider  the  shift 
of  responsibility  in  pacification  efforts. 

Logic  dictates  that  those  critics  of  in- 
creased bombing  of  the  north  should 
welcome  the  move  to  place  pacification 
activities  in  the  hands  of  cur  military 
since  success  in  this  field  would  be  a 
major  step  in  terminating  the  war. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  do  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  inconsistency  of  their  position 
as  they  accuse  the  President  of  escalat- 
ing the  war  in  the  north  and  then  crit- 
icize a  step  aimed  at  overcoming  a  major 
problem  in  South  Vietnam. 


SOVIETS  SHOULD  PAY  FOR  DAMAGE 
TO  DESTROYER   "WALKER" 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
it  was  reported  that  a  Soviet  naval  ves- 
sel had.  for  the  second  time,  in  as  many 
days,  deliberately  provoked  a  collision 
with  one  of  a  group  of  American  ships 
maneuvering  off  Japan. 
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This  Is  certainly  not  a  new  thing  As 
our  Defense  Department  has  confirmed. 
there  have  been  many  times  In  the  past 
when  the  Soviets  have  attempted  to  em- 
barrass our  ships  and,  In  order  :o  avoid 
a  collision,  our  ships  have  given  way. 
even  thougli,  m  accordance  with  the  In- 
ternational Rules  of  the  Road,  the  US. 
ships  had  the  right-of-way. 

On  April  3  of  1965  the  State  Depart- 
ment accused  Russia  of  sl.x  cases  of  dan- 
gerous ha-a.ssment'  of  US.  Navy  ships 
by  Soviet  '. tssels  on  the  high  seas  At 
that  time  our  note  said  that  the  Russians 
"would  bear  full  responsibility  for  the 
serious  consequences  that  would  result 
should  a  collision  occur." 

Well,  the  c  >llision  has  occurred  Dam- 
age has  been  caused  to  our  ship  Our 
right  to  freedom  of  navigation  has  been 
interlerred  with.  The  least  that  ought  to 
be  done  Is  to  demand  that  the  Soviets 
pay  the  full  cost  of  any  repairs  necessary 
to  the  destroyer  Walker  If  the  Soviets  do 
not  respond,  further  steps  should  be  Uk- 
en.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  sort  of 
thing  continue.  The  Soviet  fleet  should 
not  be  allowed  to  play  the  role  of  an  ado- 
lescent hotrodding  around  the  high  seas, 
endangerinc  the  life  and  limb  of  our 
sailors. 

PERMISSION  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
GENERAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  SIT  TODAY  TO  TAKE 
TESTIMONY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  may  s;t  to- 
day to  take  testimony. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection 


PERMISSION  TO  SL-BCOMMITTEE 
NO.  4  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEB  A  TE  ON  MAY  17 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.^ent  that  Subcommittee  No.  4 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
on  Wednesday.  May  17. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNOR  ROMNEY         DEMON- 

STRATES LACK  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAMS 

Mr     ALBERT      Mr     Speaker     I    ask 

unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revl.^e  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  S;x^aker,  Governor 
Romney  of  Michigan  has  done  it  again. 
He  has  taken  a  public  position  on  an  im- 


portant issue,  and  he  has  again  demon- 
strated his  elemental  lack  of  knowledge 
of  American  overseas  economic  programs. 

Throwing  caution  to  the  winds.  Gov- 
ernor Romney  issued  a  blanket  indict- 
ment of  private  and  public  American  eco- 
nomic efforts  overseas,  when  he  told  the 
National  Federation  of  Republican  Wom- 
en on  May  5 ; 

The  people  donl  want  a  government  that 
doles  out  foreign  aid  money  simply  for  the 
asltlng.  while  world  poverty  and  Instability 
continue  to  increase.  There's  a  better  way — 
government  whose  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment programs  encoiirage  greater  private  In- 
vestment, partnership  and  self-help. 

This  statement  is  not  only  an  Insult  to 
responsible  Government  agencies,  but  it 
Ignores  the  numerous  contributions  to 
international  economic  development 
made  by  countless  numbers  of  private 
American  organizations  such  as:  CARE. 
whose  assistance,  training  efforts.  anJ 
technical  and  medical  help  are  known  all 
over  the  world;  Operations  Crossroads 
Africa:  hospital  ship  Hope.  BOOKS. 
USA.  and  the  internationally  known 
foundations  such  as  Ford.  Rockefeller. 
and  Carnegie 

Where  has  Governor  Romney  been 
while  all  these  private  American  orga- 
nizations were  helping  to  move  economic 
and  human  development  forward  In  na- 
tions of  the  world — from  Tierra  del 
Fuego  to  the  Himalayas  of  India? 

Where  vas  Governor  Romney  when 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  estab- 
lished— built  on  the  very  principles  of 
hemispheric  partnership  and  self-help? 

Self-help  and  partnership  have  been 
the  lieystones  of  the  Peace  Corps,  many 
of  whose  15.000  volunteers  come  from 
the  Governor's  own  State  of  Michigan 

Thousands  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  workir.g  In  52  countries  helping  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves.  This  is  certainly 
not  a  dole  of  foreign  aid  money  for  the 
asking,  as  the  Governor  charges. 

In  a  recent  message  to  the  Congress, 
President  Johnson  said  the  Peace  Corps 
would  extend  its  self-help  and  coopera- 
tive projects  in  1968.  Next  year  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  will  assist  more  than 
400.000  farmers  in  their  struggle  against 
hunger;  help  educate  700.000  more  chil- 
dren, help  train  55.000  more  teachers: 
help  75.000  men  and  women  help  them- 
selves through  private  enterprise. 

There  are  many  other  significant 
.\merlcan  overseas  cooperative  programs 
:n  education  and  economic  development 
such  as  food  for  peace,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  the  Ful- 
brieht  exchange  program. 

These  programs  promote  maximum 
private  and  public  economic  development 
overseas.  They  have  been  successful  in 
stimulating  self-help  projects  in  many 
lands.  They  have  made  Inroads  Intc  world 
poverty.  Improved  world  understanding, 
and  fostered  world  economic  develop- 
ment 

Poverty  continues  to  exist  In  the  world. 
It  exists  in  America  We  have  not  done 
away  with  it  completely,  but  we  are  work- 
ing hard  at  It  And  no  one  is  working 
harder  than  President  Johnson. 

Instability  exists  In  the  world  today. 
We  are  fighting  that,  too. 


But  Governor  Romney  is  misleading 
the  people  when  he  Implies  that  this  is 
America's  fault  or  the  Democrats'  fault. 

I  hate  to  think  of  how  much  more  pov- 
erty and  miserj-  and  instability  there 
might  be  in  this  world  if  it  were  not  for 
the  enlightened  and  compassionate  for- 
eign economic  policies  of  great  Presidents 
from  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  That  is  the  record  Governor 
Romney  is  trying  so  very  hard  to  Ignore. 
But  history  has  a  way  of  not  being 
Ignored 

CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


REMOVAL       OP       LIMITATION— TO- 
BACCO ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  HR.  5702' 
to  remove  the  5-acre  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  tobacco  allotment  acreage 
which  may  be  leased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 
HR    5702 

Bt'  u  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
316(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

The  total  acreage  allotted  lo  any  farm 
after  the  transfer  by  lease  of  tobacco  allot- 
ment to  the  farm  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  e.\ceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  acreage  of  cropland  In  the  f.irm  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
-sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


LEASE.    SALE.    AND    TRANSFER    OP 
TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  i HR.  8265 '  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
transfers  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments 
and  acreage-poundage  quotas. 

There   being    no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 
H.R    8265 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  aswrmbJfd.  That  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

•Sec.  318  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  It  will  not  Imp.ilr  the  effective  op- 
eration of  the  tobacco  marketing  quota  or 
price  support  programs.  (  1 )  may  permit  the 
owner  and  operator  of  any  farm  for  which  a 
Fire-cured,  d.irk  air-cured,  or  Virginia  sun- 
cured  tobacco  acreage  allotment  or  acreage- 
poundage  quota  Is  establi.«;hed  under  this  Act 
to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the  right 
to  all  or  any  part  of  such  .lUotment  or  quota 
to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
for  transfer  to  such  farm;  and  (2)  may  per- 
mit the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or 
any  part  of  such  allotment  or  quota  to  any 
other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  him. 

•■(b)  Transfers  under  ihls  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  (1)  no 
aJlotment  or  quota  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
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farm  In  another  county;  (2)  no  transfer  of 
an  allotment  or  quota  from  a  farm  subject 
to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be  per- 
mitted unless  the  transfer  Is  agreed  to  by 
the  Uenholders;  ( 3 1  no  sale  of  a  farm  allot- 
ment or  quota  from  a  farm  shall  be  per- 
mitted If  any  sale  of  allotment  or  quota  to 
the  same  farm  has  been  made  within  the 
three  Immediately  preceding  crop  years;  and 
(4)  no  transfer  of  allotment  or  quota  shall 
be  effective  until  a  record  thereof  Is  filed 
with  the  county  committee  of  the  county 
to  which  such  transfer  Is  made  and  such 
committee  determines  that  the  transfer  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  or  quota 
under  this  section  shall  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  also  the  acreage  lUstory  and 
marketing  quota  attributable  to  such  allot- 
ment or  quota  and  if  the  transfer  Is  made 
prior  to  the  determination  of  the  allotment 
or  quota  for  any  year  the  transfer  shall  In- 
clude the  right  of  the  owner  or  operator  to 
have  an  allotment  or  quota  determined  for 
the  farm  for  such  year:  Provided,  That  In 
the  case  of  a  transfer  by  lease  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  or  quota  shall  be  considered 
for  purposes  of  determining  allotments  or 
quotas  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to 
have  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which 
such  allotment  is  transferred 

"(d)  The  land  In  the  farm  from  which  the 
entire  tobacco  allotment  or  quota  has  been 
transferred  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  new 
farm  tobacco  allotment  or  quota  during  the 
five  years  following  the  year  In  which  such 
transfer  Is  made. 

•'(el  If  the  normal  yield  established  by 
the  county  committee  for  the  farm  to  which 
the  allotment  is  transferred  does  not  exceed 
the  normal  yield  established  by  the  county 
committee  for  the  farm  from  which  the  al- 
lotment is  transferred  by  more  than  10  per 
centum,  the  transfer  shall  be  approved  acre 
for  acre.  If  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  to 
which  the  allotment  Is  transferred  exceeds 
the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  from  which 
the  allotment  Is  transferred  by  more  than 
10  per  centum,  the  county  committee  shall 
make  a  downward  adjustment  In  the  amount 
of  the  acreage  allotment  transferred  by  mul- 
tiplying the  normal  yield  established  for  the 
farm  from  which  the  allotment  Is  trans- 
ferred by  the  acreage  being  transferred  and 
dividing  the  result  by  the  normal  yield  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  to  which  the  allot- 
ment Is  transferred. 

"(f)  Any  lease  under  this  section  may  be 
m<ide  for  such  term  of  years  not  to  exceed 
five  as  the  parties  thereto  agree,  and  on  such 
other  term.<!  and  conditions  except  as  other- 
wi.se  provided  in  this  section  as  the  parties 
thereto  agree 

"(g)  The  lease  of  any  part  of  a  tobacco 
acreage  allotment  or  acreage-poundage 
quota  under  this  section  determined  for  a 
farm  sh.Ul  not  affect  the  allotment  or 
quota  for  the  farm  from  which  such  allot- 
ment or  quota  Is  transferred  or  the  farm 
to  which  It  is  transferred,  except  with  respect 
to  the  crop  year  or  years  specified  In  the 
le;i.se  The  amount  of  the  acreage  allotment 
and  acreage-poundage  quota  which  Is  leased 
from  a  farm  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  future  allotments  and  quotas 
to  have  been  planted  to  tobacco  on  the  farm 
from  which  such  allotment  or  quota  Is  leased 
and  the  production  pursuant  to  the  lease 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In  establish- 
ing allotments  or  quotas  for  subsequent 
years  for  the  farm  to  which  such  allotment 
Is  leased  The  lessor  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  production  of 
tob.icco  for  purposes  of  eligibility  to  vote  in 
the  ri'ferendum 

"(h )  If  the  sale  or  transfer  under  this  sec- 
tion occurs  during  a  period  In  which  the 
farm  is  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve 
contract,  cropland  conversion  agreement,  or 


other  similar  land  utilization  agreement  the 
rates  of  payment  provided  for  In  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  of  the  farm  from  which 
the  transfer  Is  made  shall  be  subject  to  an 
appropriate  adjustment,  but  no  adjustment 
shall  be  made  In  the  contract  or  agreement 
of  the  farm  to  which  the  transfer  Is  made. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  this  section 
which  may  include  reasonable  limitation  on 
the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  or  quotas 
on  farms  to  which  transfers  are  made  and 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
necessary." 

Sec.  2.  Section  315  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  12.  after  the  word  "quota  ", 
Insert  the  words  "from  a  farm". 

Page  4,  line  7,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection  (g)  : 

"(g)  Under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
not  more  than  ten  acres  of  allotment  may 
be  transferred  to  any  farm:  Provided,  That 
the  total  acreage  allotted  to  any  farm  after 
such  transfer  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  acreage  of  cropland  In  the  farm." 

Page  4.  line  8,  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(h) ". 

Page  4,  line  24.  strtke  out  "(h) "  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "  (I) ". 

Page  5,  line  7,  strike  lines  7  through  11 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  this  section." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OP  THE  LOYAL  CREEK 
JUDGMENT  FUND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2531) 
to  provide  for  the  Disposition  of  un- 
claimed and  unpaid  share  of  the  Loyal 
Creek  Judgment  Fund,  and  to  provide 
for  disposition  of  estates  of  intestate 
members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa or  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  would  state  for  the  record  why  the 
committee  saw  fit  to  override  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  these  fimds  should  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  was  kind  enough  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  me  before  the 
House  convened  today,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  answer  the  very  rea- 
sonable point  which  he  has  raised. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  taken 
the  position,  as  expressed  in  the  depart- 
mental report  that  the  $75,000  residue 
from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Loyal 


Creeks  should  escheat  to  the  Treasury 
instead  of  going  to  the  Creek  Nation, 
which  is  composed  of  elements  of  both 
Loyal  Creeks  and  Creeks  who  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Confederacy  during  the 
Civil  War. 

The  committee  inquired  into  the  back- 
ground of  this  matter  and  determined 
that  the  sum  of  $100,000  had  been  taken 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Creek  Nation 
following  the  Civil  War  to  pay  to  the 
Loyal  Creeks  a  U.S.  obligation,  and  that 
In  effect  this  $75,000  was  only  the  return 
of  about  three-quarters  of  what  had  been 
taken  from  the  Creek  Nation  after  the 
Civil  War. 

In  addition,  it  took  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  Loyal  Creeks  are  ele- 
ments of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  that  this 
escheat  to  the  tribe  would  be  the  only 
way  in  which  there  could  be  benefit  to 
the  Loyal  Creeks  through  passing  over 
the  remnants  of  this  judgment  fund. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Will  the  gentleman  answer 
this  question:  The  question  has  been 
asked  as  to  whether  or  not  disposition 
of  this  fund  would  be  determined  by  the 
State  Department  or  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Will  you  state  for  the 
record  which  of  these  two  bodies  will 
make  the  decision? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Insofar  as  the 
management  of  tribal  funds  is  concerned, 
the  tribal  governing  body  Itself,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  would  determine  that  question. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  2531 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  un- 
claimed and  unpaid  share  of  the  funds,  and 
the  accrued  interest  thereon,  appropriated  by 
chapter  XII  of  the  Third  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1952  (66  Stat.  101.  121),  In 
payment  of  the  Judgment  entered  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  in  favor  of  the  Loyal 
Creek  Band  or  Group  of  Indians  et  al..  docket 
numbered  1.  and  which  were  authorized  to 
be  distributed  by  section  2(c)  of  Public  Law 
202.  Eighty-fourth  Congress  {69  Stat.  432). 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion of  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  that  are  deposited  to  the 
Creek  Nation  pursuant  to  this  Act.  including 
interest  and  Income  therefrom,  may  be  ad- 
vanced or  expended  for  any  purpose  that  Is 
authorized  by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek 
Nation  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  provisions  of  section  373a  of 
title  25  of  the  United  States  Code  (Act  of 
November  24.  1942.  ch.  640.  sec.  1.  56  Stat. 
1021)  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  members 
of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  section  3.  lines 
10  through  13.  and  insert  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  3.  'When,  upon  the  final  determina- 
tion of  a  court  having  Jurisdiction  or  by  de- 
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c;»:on  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after 
a  period  oi  five  years  from  the  death  of  the 
deceden-  It  Is  determined  that  a  member  of 
the  CreeK  Nation  or  tribe  of  Oklahoma  or  a 
person  .>f  Creek  Indian  blood  haa  died  in- 
testate without  heirs,  owning  trust  or  re- 
8:ricie<l  Indun  Unda  or  an  Interest  therein 
In  OkUhuma,  such  lands  or  interests  owned, 
together  with  all  rents  and  profits  ix:currlng 
therefrom,  shall  e.scheat  to  the  Creek  Na- 
tion of  Indians  ^f  Oklahoma  and  be  held 
thereafter  In  trust  for  said  Indians  by  the 
United  Statee  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  i>n   :J-.f  table 


TRANSFERKING  TIT1.E  TO  TRIBAL 
LAND  ON  THE  f^ORT  VKCK  INDIAN 
RESERVAHON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  7965 1 
to  traiLsfer  title  to  tribal  la:id  on  the 
Fort  PtH:k  Iiidiur.  Reservation,  and  for 
other  pur.LMjses 

There  beirK  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR    7965 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Rfprt-ientatites  of  th.e  Untted  States  of 
A'^ierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  issue  a  patent  conveying  to  School 
District  No  45  and  45A.  Roosevelt  County. 
Montana,  or  any  other  local  authority  In 
Montana  empowered  to  take  title  for  the 
construction  of  a  public  school  on  the  land. 
all  right  title,  and  Interest  oi  the  Asalnl- 
l>>:ne  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Furt  Peck 
Indian  Reservation  and  of  the  United  States 
m  and  to  a  tract  of  land  containing  20  82 
acres,  more  or  less,  on  the  Port  Peck  Indian 
Reservation  Roosevelt  County.  Montana,  lo- 
cated In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16 
township  27,  north  range  47  east,  principal 
meridian  Montana,  and  more  partlculiirly 
described   as  follows: 

From  the  southeast  corner  of  section  16. 
township  27  north,  range  47  east  principal 
meridian  Montana,  proceed  north  00  degrees 
12  minutes  45  seconds  west,  along  the  sec- 
tion line  1  325  5  feet,  thence  south  89  de- 
grees 48  minutes  west,  600  00  feet  to  the  true 
point  of  beginning,  thence  north  00  degrees 
12  minutes  west  625  60  feet:  thence  south 
7.>  degrees  20  minutes  10  seconds  west,  along 
tne  C-reitt  Northern  Railroad  right-of-way 
line.  a20  66  feet,  thence  south.  875  91  feet; 
tr.ence  east  1.007.78  feet,  thence  north  27 
degrees  42  minutes  59  seconds  west.  197  45 
feet,  thence  narth  22  degrees  41  minutes  32 
seconds  west.  59  90  feet:  thence  north.  253  36 
feet  to  the  true  point  of  beginning; 
reserving  to  the  tribes  all  mineral.?  Includ- 
ing oil  and  gas  Proitded.  That  the  patent 
shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  grantee  until 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  Resolution 
Numbered  54  67-3,  adopted  March  17  1967, 
by  the  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Executive  Board,  are 
fully  satisfle<l 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2  strike  cut  the  proviso  appear- 
ing on  lines  18  through  21.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing in  lieu  thereof-  "Provided  That  the 
patent  shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  grantee 
tintll  School  District  Numbered  45  and  45A 
Roosevelt  County  Montana,  has  conveyed 
to  the  Vnlted  States  In  trust  for  the  Port 
Peck  Tribes,  lands  m  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  Resolution 


Numbered  545B-67-3,  adopted  March  17, 
1967  by  the  Port  Peck  Tribal  Executive 
Board  and  until  all  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  that  Resolution  are  fully  satis- 
fied 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar 


CALL  Ot    IHE  HOUSE 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent 

The  SPELAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim 
is  not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 

I  Roll  No  881 


Barrett 

Hawkins 

Passman 

Blatnik 

Hays 

Pickle 

Bow 

Uelsto6kl 

Pool 

Byrne.  Pa 

Holland 

PurceU 

Cabell 

Howard 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Celler 

Ichord 

Rod 1  no 

Clark 

Jacobs 

Ronan 

Collier 

Jones.  Mo 

Rooney.  Pa 

Conte 

Keith 

Rostenkowskl 

Convert 

King.  NY 

Ruppe 

Corbett 

Kleppe 

Satterfleld 

Cowger 

Kluczynskl 

St  Germain 

Ctilver 

Laird 

St  Onge 

Davis.  Wu 

Lloyd 

Schneebell 

Delanev 

Ixing.  La 

Shipley 

Dellenbftck 

McDade 

Shrlver 

Dent 

McEwen 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dlsgs 

McMillan 

Snyder 

DuLskl 

Macdonald. 

Stanton 

Dwyer 

Tf a<ue,  Calif. 

B^d wards.  Lh  MacGregor  Teague,  Tex 

Eilberg  Machen  Tlernan 

Flno  Madden  Tuck 

Flood  Meeds  Tunney 

Flynt  Mors-an  Watklns 

Gardner  Morton  Whalley 

Glaimo  Mtu-phy,  N  Y  WUIlams,  Miss 

Green.  P.i  Myers  WlUia 

Hagan  Nedsi  Wyatt 

Halpern  Nix  Wydler 

Hansen.  Wash  Ottinner  Younger 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  345 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dl!^pen.sed 
with 


ANTIRIOT  BIIX  ACTION  NEEDED, 
AND  NOW.  AS  CARMICHAEL  AN- 
NOUNCES -TAKEOVER"  OF  WASH- 
INGTON. D  C  ,  AND  NATIONAL 
RIOTS 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Sfx-aker.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  oon.sent  to  address  the  HoLi.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.'; 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida:' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  heed  well 
the.se  remark.s.  and  I  hope  in  particular 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 


I  Mr.  Celler!  and  the  committee  will 
heed  them  m  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
Ket  action  on  any  antinot  bill  which  is 
still  lanKuishint:  in  that  committee  de- 
spite the  chairman's  assurance  last  year 
that  It  would  be  the  first  order  of  business 
this  year. 

I  have  the  latest  statement  of  Stokely 
Carmichael  made  in  Chicago.  Ill  .  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House 

Chicago.  .K  radio  newsman  said  today  he 
recorded  a  speech  by  Stokely  Carmichael  lu 
which  the  young  black  power  leader  said  he 
was  bound  for  the  Nation's  Capital  where 
"we're  gonna'  take  over  that  city." 

The  militant  former  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
made  the  statement  before  a  group  of  about 
800  Negroes  In  a  south  side  auditorium  early 
today,  the  WCFL  new.sm.in  said 

The  newsman  said  Carmlchiiel  provoked 
shouts  of  "Kill  Whltey"  and  Freedom"  when 
he  said: 

-I'm  going  to  (Washington)  DC.  and  -we're 
sure  enough  going  to  take  over  that  city. 
It's  going  to  be  ours — lock   stock  and  barrel." 

Carmichael.  who  earlier  h.id  met  with 
Negro  leaders  In  Waukeg.tn.  111.,  was  quoted 
as  saying.  "The  white  power  structures  of  the 
cou.n try's  cities  are  trying  to  force  Negroes 
Into  summer  warfare  .  .  .  we've  got  to  build 
a  consciousness  Inside  ourselves  so  that  when 
one  city  starts  to  go  If  they  bring  the  Na- 
tional Guard  In  that  city,  every 

city  Is  going  to  go  ( to  fight ) ." 

Carmichael,  the  newsman  said,  told  the 
group,  "This  Is  going  to  be  the  last  summer 
we'll  allow  people  Just  t<5  throw  rocks  and 
bottlee,"  and  then  added: 

"If  we  ever  wanted  to  get  together  and 
put  whltey  out,  we  could  get  down  to  some 
sure  enough  business." 

The  three-hour  session  was  billed  as  a  "Big 
Black  Dance."  Those  attending  wore  African 
and  Western  costumes,  the  newsman  said, 
and  some  executed  karate  chops  and  kicks  to 
.\frlcan  music. 

I  say  It  is  time  that  this  Congress  got 
on  with  the  imminent  and  important 
business  of  this  .se.ssion  — one  being  put- 
ting these  rabble-rousers,  like  Carmi- 
chael. out  of  bu.sine.ss  who  u.se  interstate 
commerce  and  facilities  for  such  state- 
ments as.  To  hell  with  the  draft"  and 
today's  threat  of  violence  even  in  the 
Nations  Capital  If  Congress  does  not  act 
by  pa.ssing  my  aniinot  amendment,  this 
Cungre.ss  will  be  responsible  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  long,  hot  .summer  that  Car- 
michael says  is  approachinc  this  Nation 
of  ours  and  that  could  be  prevented  by 
deterring  such  hatemongers,  sedition 
peddlers  and  violence  preachers  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Cramer  antiriot  bill. 


SOVIET-U'NITED  STATES  SHIP  COL- 
LISIONS IN  THE  SEA  OF  JAPAN 
POINT  I'P  NEED  FOR  STEPPED  UP 
ANTISUBMARINE-WARFARE  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr   STRATTON      Mr   Speaker.  I  ask 

imanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  know 
that  Members  of  the  Hou.se  have  been 
disturbed    by    the    collisions    that    took 


I 


place  last  week  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  be- 
tween a  Soviet  destroyer  and  one  of  ours. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  specula- 
tion in  the  press  that  perhaps  these  in- 
cidents were  tied  into  Vietnam  and  to  a 
tougher  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets there. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  much  more  likely 
the  collisions  reflect  a  growing  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  for  masking 
the  operations  of  their  own  huge  subma- 
rine fleet,  rather  than  reflecting  any  par- 
ticular connection  with  the  progress  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  really  be  sure 
what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviets,  but 
all  of  the  recent  speculation  that  these 
collision  incidents  may  be  related  some- 
how to  the  Vietnam  war  and  to  a  hard- 
ening of  the  Soviet  attitude  with  regard 
to  that  war,  overlooks  the  more  immedi- 
ate circumstances  of  the  collisions. 

The  .American  destroyer  Walker,  as 
well  as  the  Japanese  ship,  were  both  op- 
erating in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  between 
Japan  and  the  big  Soviet  port  of  Vladi- 
vostok, also  one  of  the  major  bases  of  the 
Soviet  Far  Eastern  submarine  fleet.  Both 
ships  were  some  200  miles  off  the  Soviet 
coast,  clearly  in  international  w'aters,  but 
the  Soviets  have  always  been  inclined  to 
regard  waters  within  100  or  even  200 
miles  of  important  defense  installations 
as  their  territorial  waters,  and  have  con- 
sistently tried  to  frighten  or  bluff  the 
ships  and  aircraft  of  other  countries  into 
staying  well  away  from  these  installa- 
tions. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  little  game  of 
waterborne  chicken  which  took  place  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan  last  week  was  actually 
an  extension  of  that  policy  of  harass- 
ment which  the  Soviets  have  also  used 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic  to  dis- 
courane  us  from  getting  too  close  to  their 
in.stallations  or  operations  there. 

What  the  House  should  realize  is  that 
both  the  Walker  and  the  Japanese  ship 
were  part  of  an  antisubmarine  exercise, 
and  I  think  the  extent  to  which  the 
Soviets  went  to  break  up  this  exercise  Is 
perfectly  clear  evidence  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  afraid  that  these  ships,  if 
they  got  too  close  to  Vladivostok,  might 
be  able  to  observe  Soviet  submarines 
coming  into  or  out  of  their  Vladivostok 
base. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  current  emphasis 
on  Vietnam,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  are  growing  bolder 
on  the  high  seas,  and  that  their  shipping 
into  Cuba  as  well  as  into  North  Vietnam 
is  on  the  increase.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  size  of  her  undersea  fleet  and 
its  operations  around  the  world  consti- 
tute a  continuing  and  vei-y  substantial 
challenge  to  our  own  naval  activity,  in- 
cluding, incidentally,  our  ability  to  re- 
supply  our  own  forces  in  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  recent  incidents  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Ho  ise  for  havma  accepted  my  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  authorization  bill 
last  week  to  add  another  $46  million, 
originally  requested  by  the  Navy  but  de- 
leted for  economy  reasons  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  for  vitally  needed  re- 
search in  combatting  this  substantial 
Soviet  submarine  threat.  I  hope  we  will 


take  advantage  of  this  latest  incident 
to  make  sure  that  these  funds  are  not 
only  retained  in  the  bill  when  it  emerges 
from  the  conference  committee,  but  are 
also  included  in  the  1968  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  as  well. 


WALLACE  AGAINST   SWAFCA 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  just 
approved  a  grant  in  the  amount  of 
$399,967  for  the  establishment  of  a  mar- 
keting cooperative  which,  hopefully,  will 
permit  poor  farmers  in  10  counties  of 
Alabama  to  stay  on  the  land,  market 
their  crops,  and  develop  greater  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

The  grant  will  go  to  the  Southwest 
Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion— SWAFCA — for  a  demonstration 
project  designed  to  test  this  method  of 
helping  poverty-stricken  farmers  to  be- 
come productive  citizens. 

The  next  move  is  likely  to  be  made  by 
Alabama  Governor  Wallace — a  veto  of 
the  project  by  the  Governor,  but  the  in- 
structions by  George. 

I  like  the  ring  of  this'conflict — Wallace 
against  SWAFCA— and  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  on  which  side  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  will  line  up. 

My  vote  will  be  with  SWAFCA,  and  I 
congratulate  GEO  for  its  courage  in  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  these  impoverished 
farmers  who  love  Alabama  and  want  to 
live  there — but  need  help  if  they  are  to 
survive  under  the  forces  that  are  creat- 
ing agriculture  problems  across  the  Na- 
tion. 


NOMENCLATURE  CHANGES  RE- 
FLECTING THE  CREATION  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42)  to  amend 
the  National  Hotising  Act,  and  other 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment, to  correct  certain  obsolete 
references. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  42 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner's"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary's". 


(bi  The  heading  of  section  1  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  -'creation  of  fed- 
eral HOUSING  administration"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "administrative  provisions". 

(Oil)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
powers  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary' I ." 

(2  I  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  such 
section  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'Admin- 
istration" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
partment". 

( d )  Sections  2(c)(2),  204  ( g ) ,  604  ( g )  ,  and 
904(fi  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Commissioner  or  by  any  Assistant 
Commissioner"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"an  officer". 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall 
be  deposited"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"related  to  insurance  under  section  203  shall 
be  deposited". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  209  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  "in  connec- 
tion with  the  insurance  programs  "  after 
"made". 

(g)  Section  220(d)  di  (A)  of  such  .Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "certification  to  the 
Commissioner"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "determination";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "certified  to  the  Com- 
missioner" each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "determined". 

(h)  Section  223(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
-Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  Administration" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(i)  The  heading  of  section  226  of"  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "FHA". 

(J)(l)  Section  302  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  constituent 
agency  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary's "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's". 

(k)  Section  306(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  or  Its  Administrator,  or  by  such 
Agency's  constituent  units  or  agencies  or 
the  heads  thereof"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

ti)  Sections  303(g»  and  308  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development". 

im)  Section  308  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "said  Administra- 
tor" each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary". 

(n)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  603(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In 
any  field  office  of"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "by". 

(0)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  610 
of   such   Act   is   amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration-- and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Secretary":   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "said  Administration" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 
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ip)  Section  803(bM2)  of  such  Act  \a 
amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  or  hl8  des- 
ignee" In  the  Qxst  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  tnereor  ;ie>:re:-iiry  of  Defense  ot  his 
designee   . 

i\  by  strliclng  out  "certlfled  by  the  Sec- 
retiry"  m  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  certlfled  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense" 

(3)  by  strliclng  out  "require  the  Secre- 
tary" in  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense":   and 

i4»  by  striking  out  "Secretary  'xt  gviaran- 
tee"  In  the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense  to  guar- 
antee" 

iqj  Section  807  of  such  Act  !s  amended 
by  striking  out   the  second   sentence 

(r)   Section  809  of  sucJi  Act  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee" In  subsection  (ai  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  -hereof  "Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee   ; 

i3l  by  striking  out  Secretary  to  guaran- 
tee" in  subsection  ibi  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof     Secretary  of  Defense  to  guarantee": 

(3)  by  striking  out  '  'Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee', and  Secretary'"  in  subsection  ig) 
(2iil)  and  msertii;^  la  lieu  thereof  "'Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  his  designee,'  and  'Sec- 
retary of  Defense    ",  and 

1 4)  by  striking  out  "such  Administration" 
In  both  places  It  appears  In  subsection  ig> 
(2)  (ill  I  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion" 

15)  Section  903 1  a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  "  and  inserting  in  Ilea  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" 

It)  Section  903(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  nut  "  with  the  approval  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator." 

lu)  Section  1003(b)  13)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    Secretary  " 

Sec  i  I  a)  The  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out  Admln- 
latrator  "  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary" 

lb)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"tTNITED   STATES    HOUSING   AUTHOarTY 

'Sec  3  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
a  body  C'^rpora'e  of  perpetual  duration  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity, which  shall  be  an  agency  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  The  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Authority 
are  vested  m  and  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary"). 
No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  the  per- 
formance of  any  such  functions,  powers,  or 
duties,  shall  participate  In  any  matter  af- 
fecting his  personal  interest  or  the  interest 
of  any  corporation,  partnership  or  associa- 
tion In  which  he  is  directly  or  Indirectly 
Interested  " 

ic)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (ai  and  ib)  and 
redesignating  subsections  ic)  and  idi  as  sub- 
sections I  a  I  and  i  b ) 

(d)  Section  5ib)  of  sruch  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  'shall  sue  "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "may  sue  " 

le)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (ci  and  re- 
designating subsections  idi  and  ei  as  sub- 
sections ici   and  idi    respectively 

(f)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)    by   striking    out      Housing    arid    Home 


Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "Secretary";  and 

1 2 1  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment". 

igi  Section  13)  b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "4(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "4(  b)  ', 

I  hi  Section  16il)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "suits  shall"  In  the  proviso 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "suits  may". 

il)  Section  18  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and 
I  4  >  and  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
graph (3) 

\\)  Section  22(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first"  In  the  proviso 

Sec  3.  Section  20  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  Is 
amended — 

<li  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  i  hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Administrator  i  "  In 
subsection  la)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment I  hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary)  ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

Sec  4,  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  (or 
Public  Housing  Aitmlnlstratloni  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Housing 
Authority  " 

Sec  5  lai  Section  301  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1948  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  In  subsections  la)  and  (bi 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (a) 

lb)  Section  302  of  stich  .Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary" 

(c)  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  repealed 

(dl   Section  502  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  in  subsection  (ai 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing    and    Urban    Development". 

I '2 1  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  It  appears  In  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting  m   lieu   thereof    "Secretary": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  In  subsection  (a): 

(4i  i^y  striking  out  "Public  Housing 
Administration"  each  place  It  appears  In 
the  first  and  fourth  tentences  of  subsec- 
tion (bi  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"United  States   Housing  Authority"; 

(5i  by  striking  ovit  "Administration" 
each  place  It  appears  In  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  ib)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of   "Authority": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "shall  sue"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
".leu  thereof  "may  sue": 

i7)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  lb) ; 

(8i  bv  striking  "Ut  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board"  where  It  first  appears  In  subsection 
(01  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urbin  Development  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board"": 

1 91  by  striking  out  "Home  Loan  Bank 
Board)  the  Federal  Housing  Comml.sslon- 
er  and  the  Public  Housing  Commissioner"" 
in  subsection  ic)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of  "Federal   Home   Loan   Bank   Board)"": 

(10)    by  striking  out   "Housing   and   Home 


Finance  Administrator,  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Public  Housing  Commis- 
sioner"' In  subsection  (C)i3)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  "; 

I  11  I  by  striking  out  said  officers  or 
agencies"  In  subsection  ic)i3l  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "  such  officer  or  agency"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator,  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner,  and  the  Public  Housing  Com- 
missioner, respectively,  may  utilize  funds 
made  available  to  them""  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  utilize 
funds  made  available   to   him";    and 

113)  by  striking  out  "of  the  respective 
agencies'"  in  subsection  (d). 

Sec,  6,  la)  Section  2  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  Its  con- 
stituent agencies  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  ". 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator""  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary"' 

ICI  Section  lOKc*  of  such  Act  Is  iLmended 
by  striking  out  "to  the  constituent  fij^encles 
affected"" 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "paid 
or  accrued  to  the  Secretary"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paid  or  accrued  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury"'. 

(e)  Section  l06ia)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (2>  and  (3 1  as  (1)  and 
(2)     respectively 

(f  I  Section  107)  b)  of  .such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Public  Hou.slng  Commis- 
sioner"" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

Ig)  Section  n0(J)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"iji  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing   and   Urban    Development"', 

(h)  Section  601  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  ""The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  and  the  head  of  each 
constituent  agency  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  ARency"'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development",  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"each"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof    "he", 

fl)    Section  605  of  such  Act  Is  repealed, 

I  J)  Section  612  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  " 

Sec  7,  Section  602(diill)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 

1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or  any  officer 
or  constituent  agency  therein,""  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  any 
officer  thereof"". 

Sec  8    la)   Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 

1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Adminis- 
trator" each  place  It  app>ears  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof     Secretary", 

(b)  Section  402(c)  |2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Federal  Security 
Agency  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""De- 
p.irtmcnt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 

(C)  Section  404(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

■"(f)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development," 

(dl    Section  507  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inseftliy?  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ".  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "said  Administration" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary". 

lei  Section  508  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Commissioner"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"Secretary  of 
Housing   and    Urban   Development". 

Sec  9  Section  304  of  the  Territorial  En- 
abling Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  HcuMng  and  Urban  Development". 

Sec  10  (.!>  Sections  312.  314.  701.  and  702 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tar\-" 

ibi  Section  125  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commissioner"  in  both  places 
w^ere  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment" 

ici  Section  314(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" 

idi  Section  703  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (2i  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment:'". 

(e)   Section  801  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(  1 )  by  striking  out  ""Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner "  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development"':  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•"Secretary"" 

fl  Section  802(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

il)    by  striking  out  "PHA"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development";  and 

i3)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"' 

igi  Section  811  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  Including  Its  constituents  agencies" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Department  of 
Housing   and   Urban   Development". 

(h)   Section  814  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"': 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  (or  any  official  or  constituent 
thereof)"'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment": 

i3)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  (or  such  official  or  con- 
stituent thereof)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  or  any  official  or  constituent 
agency  thereof"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment". 

li)  Section  816  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Public  Housing  Commissioner" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and   Urban   Development". 

(J)   Section  817  of  such  Act  Is  amended — • 

(1)  by  striking  out  '"Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator""  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development";  and 

i2i  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development," 
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Sec.  H.  Sections  32  and  62  a.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development". 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  113  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Title  II  of  such  amendments  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrator" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary", 

(c)  Section  202(a)  of  such  amendments 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development". 

(d)  Section  403  of  such  amendments  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Commissioner" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

(e)  Section  404  of  such  amendments  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner's" In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's";    and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  It  appears  In  subsection  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development". 

(f)  Section  406  of  such  amendments  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing 
Commissioner"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment". 

(g)  Section  409(a)  of  such  amendments 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  'Secretary'." 

(h)  Title  IV  of  such  amendments  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "of  Defense"  after 
"Secretary" — 

(1)  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  sentences  of 
section  403(a); 

(2)  in  section  403(b); 

(3)  in  the  last  three  sentences  of  section 
403(d); 

(4)  In  the  proviso  In  section  404(a); 

(6)  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 404(c)(2); 

(6)  where  It  first  appears  in  section  404 

(e); 

(7)  In  the  third  proviso  in  section  406; 
and 

(8)  in  the  last  two  sentences  of  section 
406. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  104(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(b)   Section  602  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  In  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Ho"us- 
ing  and  Urban  Development". 

Sec.  14  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1957  Is  amended  by  strliclng  out  "Federal 
Housing    CommlMloner"    and    inserting    In 


Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  UrlMJi 
Development". 

( b)  Section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment". 

( c )  Section  605  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Sections  52,  53,  and  56  of  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(b)  Section  53  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  in 
the  second  paragraph  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

Sec,  16,  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)(2). 
".  except""  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  "section  513";  and 

(3)  by  changing  subsection  (d)  (6)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development," 

(b)  Section  306(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary", 

(c)  Section  802(a)  and  808  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development". 

Sec.  17.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  September  8. 
1960  (74  Stat.  872),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Sections  207  and  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(b)  Section  312  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(c)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(d)  Section  702(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  (hereinafter  referrec".  to  as  the 
'Administrator')  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary') ". 

(e)  Section  905  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  and  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  are"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  both 
places  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

Sec.  19.  Section  2  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
Housing  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency"  in 
the   second   sentence   and    Inserting   in   lieu 
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thereof  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  ■ 

Sec.  20  ia»  The  Urban  Mass  Tranaporta- 
Uon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strtldng  out 
"Administrator'  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Secretary  ' 

(b)  Section  12(cm3i  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(3  I  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.". 

Sec  21  la)  Section  107(g)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Housing  Commlfsioner"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development' 

(b)    Section  312  >;if  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator"  in  subsection  la) 
and  inserting  la  lieu  theret>t  "SecreUry  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 

(3)  by  changing  subsection  (bii4i  to  read 
as  follows. 

"(4)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.": 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner' in  subsection  (cH4)(Ai  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  ". 

(CI  Section  318  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Flnanc* 
Administrator  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" 

(di  Title  VIII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  Administrator'  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '  Secre- 
tary" 

(ei  Section  805(ai  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "  Administrator  means  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator' 
and  in-sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "  Secretary 
means  the  Secretary  of  Hotjslng  and  Urban 
Development". 

(f »  Section  810  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  In  subsections  (ai  and  ibl 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(gl    Section  1005  of  such  Act  U  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary -if  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ". 
and 

(2t  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
mlnlsrratlon"'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ' 

(h)  Section  1006  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Commis- 
sioner "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  " 

(li    Section  1007  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(  1 1  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance .Administrator  and  the  Public  Housing 
Commi^ioner  are"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  is",    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon"    and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

"Secretary  " 

Sec  22.  la)  The  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  Ls  amended  by  striking 
out  "Administrator"  each  place  it  appears  In 
sections  101  to.  (d).  le),  and  (g»:  301ib); 
313ib.  :  315(a)  i8l .  402.  and  404ia).  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  in  each  Instance 
"Secretary  "' 

(bi  Title  VII  of  such  Act  Ls  amended  by 
striking  out  "'Administrator  '  each  place  it 
appears  and  InaerUng  In  Ueu  thereof  Secre- 
tary 

(C)    Section   101  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Administrator  i  '  In  subsection  (a) 
and    inserting   In   Ueu    thereof   "'Secretary   of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  (  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')";  and 

ij  I  by  striking  out  all  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  igi  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  re- 
spect to  any  housing  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion, section  221(d)  i3i ,  or  secUon  "231(cj  (3) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  or  section  202 
of  the  Housing  .Act  of  1959.  Including  the 
authority  to  prescribe  occupancy  require- 
ments under  other  provisions  of  law  or  to 
determine  the  portion  of  such  housing  which 
may  be  occupied  by  qualified  tenanU   " 

Id)  S<>ctlon  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator" m  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section t  a  I  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development '. 

le)  Section  315  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

ill  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator"'  in  subsection  (a)(8) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretarv  of 
Finance  and  Urban  Development  "; 

1 2)  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  and  Public  Housing 
Commissioner  are"  in  subsections  (  b  i  (  1 )  and 
ib)(2i  and  inaerUng  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  "; 

and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" in  subsection  (b)(1)  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary" 

if)  Section  401(5i  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"131  the  term  Secretary"  means  the  secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

igi  SecUon  702ia)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  thereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administrator"!'"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')"' 

(h)    Section  1113  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out    "Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
Secretary   of   Housing   and   Urban   Develop- 
ment"' 

Sec.  23  Section  501  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1966,  Is 
amended — 

(  1 )  by  striking  out  "Administrator.  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development"; 
and 

i2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"'  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
Secretary   of  Housing  and   Urban   Develop- 
ment". 

Sec.  '24  (a)  Sections  493.  657.  and  1006  of 
title  18,  United  Stales  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Admlnls- 
traUon"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" 

(b)  The  eighth  paragraph  of  secUon  709 
of  such  tlUe  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  uses  as  a  firm  or  business  name 
the  words  "Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development".  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency'.  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration'. Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion'. "United  States  Housing  Authority",  or 
Public  Housing  Administration'  or  the 
letters  HUD',  'PHA'.  "PH,\".  or  USHA'.  or 
any  combination  or  variation  of  those  words 
or  the  letters  "HUD".  "FHA",  "PHA".  or  "USHA" 
alone  or  with  other  words  or  letters  reason- 
ably calculated  to  convey  the  false  impres- 
sion that  such  name  or  business  has  some 
connection  with,  or  authorization  from,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  the 
Ptibllc  Housing  Administration,  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  which  does  not  in  fact  exist,  or  false- 
ly claims  that  any  repair  Improvement,  or 
alteration  of  any  existing  structure  is  re- 
quired or  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Housing  Finance  Agency  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  .Association,  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
of  Inducing  any  person  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract for  the  making  of  such  rep.ilrs  altera- 
tions, or  improvements,  or  falsely  advertises 
or  falsely  represents  by  any  device  whatso- 
ever that  any  housing  unit,  project,  business, 
or  product  has  been  In  any  way  endorsed, 
authorized  Inspected,  appraised,  or  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity, the  Public  Housing  Administration,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  thereof,  or "'. 

(c)  Section  1010  of  such  title  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by   changing    the    section    heading    to 
read  as  follows: 
"5  1010.  Department  of   Housing   and   Urban 

Development  and  Federal  Housing 
Administration    transactions   "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•"Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "'such  Administration" 
both  places  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "'such  Department" 

(d)  Section  1012  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by    changing   the   section    heading   to 
read  as  follows 
"•§  1012    Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  transactions."'; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Department  of  Housing  and  Urtxin  Develop- 
ment":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  Administration" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "such  Department" 

le)  The  analysis  of  chapter  47,  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  Immediately  preceding 
section  1001.  Is  amended — 

il)    by   striking   out   the  Item   relating  to 
section   1010  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1010.  Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 
Development  and   Federal  Housing 
.Admin :str.itlon   transactions  '": 
and 

(21    by  striking  out  the  Item   relating  to 
section  1012  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1012.  Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 
Development  transactions ."' 
Sec.    25.  Title    38,    United    States   Code,   is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration approved  mortgagee  designated 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner"  :n 
section  1802(di  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  desig- 
nated by  him",  and 

I  2  I    by  striking  out  "Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner" in  subsections   (b>,   (d),  and  lei 
of  section  1804  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary   of   Housing   and   Urban   Develop-    ^ 
ment"'. 

Sec  26  The  fovirth  paragraph  of  section 
24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
mlnlstrator '"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Hous-  ; 
Ing  and  Urban  Development" 

Sec.  27.   (a)    The  penultimate  sentence  of 
paragraph  seventh  of  section  5136  of  the  Re- 
vised  Statutes    (12   use     24  i    is   amended- 
1 1 )   by  striking  out    Federal  Housing  Ad- 
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mlnlstrator"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereinafter  In  this  sentence  referred 
to  ivs  the  "Secretary')"'; 

i2i  by  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home 
Fliuince  Administrator""  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    "Secretary"; 

(3 1  by  striking  out  'Administrator"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary '":  and 

(4i  by  striking  out  'Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration "  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■Secretary". 

ibi  Paragraph  dli  of  section  5200  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  ( 12  U  S.C.  84)  is  amended — 

1 11  by  striking  out  '"Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  or  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development'";  and 

i2i  by  striking  out  "Administrator  or  Ad- 
ministration "  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '•Secretary". 

Sec.  28  Any  function  or  authority  vested 
in  or  exercisable  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Chairman  thereof,  or  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration Immediately  before  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  not  by  this  section  or  anything 
therein  be  affected  or  Impaired,  or  subjected 
to  any  restriction  or  limitation  to  which  it 
was  not  then  subject 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  42  is  to 
correct  Federal  la-w  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development  to  reflect  the 
creation  of  the  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  functions  and  powers  previously 
vested  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency  and  its  constituent  units 
and  officials. 

No  new  programs  are  created  by  the 
resolution  and  no  programs  are  changed. 
Its  provisions  are  in  no  way  substantive. 
The  resolution  merely  changes  the 
names  of  organizations  and  officials  in 
the  various  statutes  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development  so  that  they  will 
conform  to  the  names  established  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  established  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
effective  November  9.  1965.  Under  that 
act,  all  of  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  its  Administrator  and  the 
other  agencies  and  officials  formerly  con- 
tained in  that  Agency  were  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Secretary'. 

As  a  result  of  the  law  establishing  the 
Department,  and  the  laws  enacted  since 
then,  the  various  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment laws  now  contain  a  mixture 
of  names  of  officials  and  agencies.  In 
some  laws  the  terms  "commissioner," 
administrator,"  and  "secretary"  all  ap- 
pear, whereas  under  the  Department  Act 
the  word  "secretary"  should  be  used 
throughout  the  law.  The  present  laws  are 
therefore  inaccurate  and  confusing. 
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The  resolution  would  correct  these 
laws  and  eliminate  the  inaccuracies  and 
confusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  com- 
pletely noncontroversial.  It  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  and  was  reported 
from  our  committee  unanimously.  As  the 
letter  from  Secretary  Weaver  printed  on 
page  2  of  the  report  states,  its  enactment 
will  not  cost  the  Government  a  single 
cent.  It  is  obvious  that  sooner  or  later 
these  technical  changed  in  the  law  must 
be  made,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  to  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  correctly 
stated  the  purport  of  the  bill.  It  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  unani- 
mously. 

It  attempts  to  correct  obsolete  refer- 
ences made  in  the  past  in  the  existing 
housing  legislation  and  brings  up  to  date 
nomenclature  with  respect  to  laws  gov- 
erning housing  and  urban  development. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  42. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  471,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  471 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   House   on   the   State    of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1318)   to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
for    the   purpose   of   authorl2jng    appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be    equally   divided    and    controlled    by    the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bUl  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute  rule.   It   shall   be   In   order    to   consider 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of  or- 
der  the   amendments   recommended   by   the 
Committee   on   Agrlculttire   now   printed    In 
the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with   such   amendments   as   may   have   been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered     as    ordered    on     the     bill     and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening    motion    except    one    motion    to 
recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Mat- 
sunagaI. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  471 
provides  an  open  rule  wtih  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
1318,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  subse- 
quent to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  The  resolution  further  provides  that 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee amendments  now  in  the  bill,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  point  of  or- 
der. The  waiver  of  any  point  of  order 
in  this  case  is  necessar>-  in  order  that 
the  committee  amendments  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  es- 
tablished a  national  policy  that,  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  general  welfare,  the 
Nation's  abundance  of  food  shall  be 
utilized  cooperatively  by  the  States,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  local  govern- 
mental units  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  population  and 
to  raise  levels  of  nutrition  among  eco- 
nomically needy  households. 

In  those  areas  of  the  country  desiring 
to  participate  in  the  program,  public  as- 
sistance and  other  low-income  house- 
holds are  certified  by  the  local  counter- 
part offices  of  the  State  welfare  agency, 
using  criteria  developed  by  the  State. 
Eligible  famihes  are  required  to  pay  about 
what  they  normally  spend  for  food  for 
stami>s  and,  in  return,  receive  stamps  of 
greater  monetary  value.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  varies  by  the  size  and 
income  of  the  household.  The  State 
agencies  also  arrange  for  the  sale  of  the 
stamps  to  participants — either  through 
local  offices  or  through  banks  contracted 
by  the  State  to  perform  this  function. 

Participants  then  use  these  stamps  at 
certificated  grocery  stores  just  like  cash, 
and  may  buy  any  food  for  human  con- 
sumption except  for  identifiable  imported 
items.  The  stamps  may  not  be  used  to 
purchase  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages. 
Grocers  redeem  the  stamps  at  their 
banks  and  the  banks  are  reimbursed  for 
the  face  value  of  the  stamps  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

H.R.  1318  extends  the  food-stamp 
program  for  1  year,  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation of  $195  million  for  its  oper- 
ation from  June  30,  1967,  to  July  1,  1968. 
However,  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  provides  that 
beginning  July  1,  1969,  each  participat- 
ing State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
will  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  bonus 
stamps  distributed  to  eligible  house- 
holds. This  would  be  in  addition  to  part 
of  their  own  supervisory  costs  of  the 
program  in  which  the  States  now  share. 
Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  hope  it  will  be 
defeated,  but  in  order  that  H.R.  1318 
and  amendments  thereto  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  whole  House,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 471. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  concur  in  what  has  been  said  by  my 
colleague  from  Hawaii  as  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  471. 
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I  might  disagree  with  the  latter  part  of 
the  gentleman's  statement,  as  to  his  po- 
sition on  the  amendments  which  appar- 
ently win  be  offered  to  the  bUl. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  those 
amendments  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  The  committee  labored 
many,  many  hours  on  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, which  IS  to  come  before  the  House 
and  made  some  amendments  which  cer- 
umly  wiU  be  discussed  In  detail  when 
this  matter  comes  up  for  debate 

I  should  Uke  to  point  out  that  one  of 
these  amendments  was  to  make  this  a 
I -year  program  rather  than  a  perma- 
nent program  as  proposed  by  the  author 

of  the  bill. 

CerUlnly.  this  has  been  mushrooming 
by  leaps  and  bounds  since  It  was  first 
initiated  as  a  pilot  program  HR  1318 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $195  million 
In  fiscal  1968 

If  the  bin  should  be  enacted  Into  law 
as  proposed  bv  the  author,  the  sky  would 
be  the  limit— $195  million  a  year  would 
not  even  start  to  touch  the  cost  of  this 
program 

Several  reports  have  been  put  out  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  pros^ram.  which  would 
be  astronomical  if  we  were  to  remove  the 
limitation  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture put  Into  the  bill,  and  were  to  re- 
move any  legislative  ceiling  on  annual 
appropriations  for  Its  operation. 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
prepared  In  1957  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
national  food  stamp  program  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  author  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $600  million,  while  a  full-scale 
effort  would  be  priced  at  $2  5  billion. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  the  two  amend- 
ments It  Inserted  In  the  bUl;  first,  making 
U  a  1-vear  rather  than  a  permanent 
program,  and.  second,  making  It  subject 
to  annual  appropriations  through  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
SUtes  should  participate  20  percent  after 
1  year  In  the  cost  of  this  program,  that 
Is  something  which  needs  the  attention 
of  each  and  every  State  government  of 
the  50  States  I  might  say  that  I  have 
already  heard  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  the  Governor  of  our  State  says  that 
the  cost  would  be  more  than  the  State  ot 
Ohio  could  bear  for  such  a  program 

I  point  out  these  things  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  because  these  are  three 
Important  areas  which  will  need  the  at- 
tention of  Members,  since  there  Is  more 
Involved  here  than  just  a  continuation  of 
the  food  stamp  program  as  we  have  had 
It  before  us  in  previous  years 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA     Mr     Speaker.    I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 
I  move  the  previous  question 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  an  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill    'HR     1318'     to    amend    the    Food 


Stamp  Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
subsoquent  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1967 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THX    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  1318.  with 
Mr.  LANPRtJM  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
:n2  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
ijentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoaceI  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  l  Mr  Belcher  1  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Chainnan,  I  think  It  Is  utterly  un- 
necessary to  go  Into  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  food  stamp  plan  It  is 
rather  generally  understood  that  a  great 
many  Members  feel  it  is  a  hiu-hly  desir- 
able plan  I  am  one  of  those  Members  I 
think  It  Ls  a  good  plan  and  It  Is  the  best 
one  we  have  yet  devised  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  the  needy.  I  think  it  keeps 
the  distribution  of  food  m  commercial 
channels.  I  think  It  retains  the  self-re- 
spect of  the  recipient.  I  think  those  are 
desirable  objectives  It  is  an  orderly  and 
effective  program  It  has  served  very 
well  on  a  rather  limited  scale  for  about 
3  years.  It  Is  now  before  us  for  renewal. 

There  are  three  sharply  differing  view- 
points In  reference  to  this  program. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  tills 
program  .should  be  continued  on  a  per- 
manent basis  without  any  very  effective 
legislative  limitations  on  Us  operation 
other  than  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  think  this  view  is  very  well 
expressed  by  the  author  of  the  original 
bill.  The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri's 
I  Mrs  Sullivan  1  bill  proposes  substan- 
tially that  approach. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  we  should  scrap  the 
program  entirely  because  they  feel  it  Is 
too  expensive,  that  It  Is  inefficient,  and 
that  It  does  not  get  the  results  which 
many  of  us  think  It  does.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial acceptance  of  this  viewpoint 
which  Is  shared  by  some  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

Lastly,  there  Is  a  third  vle\\TX>lnt  which 
I  think  is  pretty  fairly  represented  by  the 
committee  amendments  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  Hou.se  That  Ls  that  we 
should  continue  the  program  because  it 
Is  In  our  opinion,  doing  a  good  Job.  but 
that  we  would  be  HI  advl.sed  simply  to 
turn  It  loose  with  no  effective  legislative 
llmlUtlons  on  the  way  It  Is  to  be  admin- 
istered and  no  limit  as  to  time  It  Is  to 
continue  without  legislative  review  and 
with  no  effective  requirement  as  to  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  States.  I 
personally  share  this  third  view  and  that 
Ls  the  view  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
as  expressed  by  our  recent  vole. 

Therefore,  we  have  reported  this  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 


tion that  it  do  pass  with  certain  amend- 
ments. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LattaI  referred  to  those  proposed 
amendments. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  feel  It  is  rather  Im- 
portant that  the  States  should  be  active 
participants  in  the  support  of  this  pro- 
gram—both in  direct  financial  support 
and  In  Interested  consideration. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  realize  that  there  Is 
a  decided  difference  of  opinion,  both  In 
the  Congress  and  over  the  country,  re- 
garding the  matter  of  States  rights 

Further.  I  suppose,  as  one  of  the  elder 
Members  of  the  House.  I  probably  hold 
to  the  old-fashioned  view  that  our  States 
are  indeed  real  governmental  entitles  and 
that  they  should  contribute  substantially 
to  the  operations  of  government  In  this 
countrvv  However.  I  have  long  recognized, 
as  I  fear  some  people  do  not  like  to  admit, 
that  with  rights  always  go  responsibili- 
ties, obligations,  and  duties. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  would  sugtit'St  that  the  States  should 
have  the  power  to  make  all  of  the  deci- 
sions and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  no  more  than  pay  the  bills. 
Nor.  does  the  proposal  brought  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  their  consider- 
ation by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
make  or  indicate  any  such  suggestion. 

The    measure    does    suggest    that   the 
States  should  exercise  a  real  and  effective 
control  over  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
k-ram  within  the  boundaries  of  the  vari- 
ous States.  However,  it  Is  the  feeling  of 
the  Committee  on  Aerlculture,  that  the 
States  should  make  at  least  a  fair — at 
least   a    token — contribution.   And,   Mr. 
Chairman.  It  Is  not  much  more  than  a 
token  contribution.  We  are  only  asking 
that  the  States  put  up  $1  out  of  every  $5 
involved  In  this  program.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing that  the  States  carry  half  of  this  cost. 
We  are  not  asking  that  the  States  carry 
two-thirds  of  this  cost.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing that  the  States  put  up  all  of  these  dol- 
lars.  However,  we  are  asking  that   the 
States  put  up   $1   out  of  every   $5,   an 
amount  which  we  feel  is  entirely  reason- 
able   We   feel   that   the   various  States 
should,  at  least  make  that  much  contri- 
bution. If  the  States  are  going  to  exercise 
these  controls  over  the  operations  of  the 
protrram,  I,  for  one,  feel  that  they  should 
make  a  modest  contribution. 

Nor  can  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  accept  the 
suggestion  that  the  States  cannot  make 
this  modest  contribution.  Every  State 
contributes  far  more  to  the  construction 
of  State  and  local  highways.  Every  State 
contributes  a  far  larger  part  of  the  cost 
of  general  welfare  Every  State  contrib- 
utes far  more  to  the  support  of  schools, 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
cently decided  to  make  a  substantial  pay- 
ment. 

No.  Mr  Chairman,  every  State  in  this 
Union  can  contribute  If  It  wants  to  do  so. 
The  truth  Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  those  who.  while  professing  to  seek 
State  oartlclpatlon  In  the  management 
of  this  program,  do  not  In  fact  welcome 
any  participation  except  to  the  extent 
that  It  rubberstamps  their  views. 

The  further  truth  Is.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  no  State  Is  going  to  be  very  careful 
about    the  certification   of   beneficiaries 


If  additional  beneficiaries  can  be  put  on 
the  rolls  with  no  cost  to  the  State  or  local 
governments.  The  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  feel  that  common 
business  judgment  requires  that  there  be 
a  contribution  by  the  States  If  we  are  to 
avoid  future  scandals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want 
the  States  to  have  a  real  active  Interest 
and  control  over  the  operation  of  this 
program.  We  feel  that  if  the  States  are 
going  to  have  that  interest  and  control. 
It  Is  nothing  but  right  and  proper  that 
they  should  contribute  substantially — 
and  this  Is  not  very  substantially — It  Is 
only  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  on 
Agriculture  did  not  look  upon  this  pro- 
gram as  something  that  we  wanted  to 
wreck.  The  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  not  a  wrecking  crew. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the 
charge  made  since  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  acted  upon  this  measure, 
that  we  sought  simply  to  scuttle  this  pro- 
gram. No  such  thing  Is  Intended  and  no 
such  thing  was  considered  or  desired  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  we  intended  to 
scuttle  this  program,  had  we  intended 
to  permit  this  contribution  on  the  part 
of  the  States  to  become  burdensome  to 
carry  out,  we  certainly  would  have  made 
the  State  contribution  effective  this  year. 
There  is  no  reason  for  not  making  it 
effective  this  year,  except  that  your  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  knew,  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know,  that  most  of  the 
legislatures  of  this  Nation  have  either 
already  adjourned  for  this  year,  or  will 
shortly  adjourn.  Most  of  them  will  not 
be  In  session  for  another  2  years. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  provide  that  no 
contribution  shall  be  required  of  the 
States  for  the  next  2  years.  That  is  not 
becau.se  we  want  to  give  the  States  a  free 
ride.  It  Is  because  we  recognize  the  Im- 
practicability of  the  State  legislatures 
meeting  this  requirement,  a  requirement 
which  was  not  in  the  original  law. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  all  seriousness  your 
committee  tried  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se  a  practicable,  workable  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  would  not  Im- 
pose an  unfair  burden  upon  any  State — 
a  program  we  felt  could  be  passed  by  this 
House.  We  think  we  have  presented  such 
a  program.  We  think  that  the  original 
bill  did  not  present  such  a  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  issue  which  is  now  pending  before  us 
simply  boils  down  to  this:  Do  we  believe 
in  States  rights?  There  are  those  of  this 
body  who  do  not.  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  want  the  States 
to  be  active  participants  in  this  pro- 
gram? I  want  them  to  be  participants 
in  the  program. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  ques- 
tion which  naturally  follows  is  this:  Do 


we  believe  that  If  they  are  to  exercise 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  that  the 
States,  as  well  as  Individuals,  have  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  which  go 
along  with  those  rights? 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  believes 
that  the  States  do  have  these  obligations 
and  responsibilities  which  go  along  with 
these  rights. 

We  believe  as  an  Individual  or  as  a 
State  you  carmot  enjoy  rights  without  as- 
suming responsibilities.  For  that  reason 
we  have  asked  the  Federal  Government 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  States  in  shap- 
ing the  program  and  administering  it 
within  the  States.  We  have  recognized 
along  with  that  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  participate  in  this  program 
financially.  We  believe  that  with  these 
rights  and  obligations,  this  is  a  good  pro- 
gram and  should  be  enacted.  The  com- 
mittee supports  the  food  stamp  program 
but  feels  it  should  be  limited  by  the  two 
committee  amendments.  We  want  a  bill 
and  we  believe  we  can  get  a  bill  with 
these  amendments.  We  believe  that  with- 
out such  amendments  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  get  a  bill.  Possibly  the  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  want  to  get  a  bill  or 
make  a  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [  Mrs.  May]  . 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  enactment 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  repre- 
sented a  major  policy  change  or  shift 
with  regard  to  Government  food  distribu- 
tion. It  was  designed  to  supplant  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  distribution  which  was 
confined  to  surplus  food. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  initiated 
as  an  attempt  to  provide  low-income 
families  with  a  better  balanced  and  more 
nutritious  diet  than  they  could  otherwise 
expect  to  enjoy. 

Under  this  program  eligible  families 
exchanged  the  amount  of  money  they 
would  normally  spend  for  food  for  an 
allotment  of  food  coupons  worth  more. 
They  then  used  the  coupons  as  they 
would  use  cash  to  purchase  more  and 
better  food  at  the  local  grocery  stores. 

The  average  American  family  today 
spends  less  than  20  percent  of  its  income 
for  food,  but  low-income  families  usually 
spend  much  more.  Some  of  them  spend 
more  than  half  of  their  income  just  for 
food,  and  even  then  they  often  cannot 
afford  the  type  of  nourishing  food  which 
they  need  for  good  health. 

These  low-income  families  could  use 
more  fruits,  vegetables  and  livestock 
products. 

So  In  reality  the  food  stamp  program 
serves  a  dual  purpose.  It  provides  nour- 
ishing and  healthful  food  for  those  who 
need  it,  and  it  helps  farmers  by  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  meat,  milk,  eggs, 
fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains. 

We  are  today  debating  the  bill  H.R. 
1318,  a  proposal  to  extend  the  food  stamp 
program.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
bill.  The  testimony  I  heard  during  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  hear- 
ings has  convinced  me  that  with  proper 


administration  the  food  stamp  program 
can  do  the  job  for  which  Congress  origi- 
nally created  it. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  the  pro- 
gram is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  many 
of  us  have  had  our  doubts  and  our  reser- 
vations about  it.  I  did  not  support  this 
program  when  it  originally  passed  the 
Congress,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  more  effec- 
tive program  than  the  waste  involved  in 
the  direct  distribution  program,  and  it 
appears  that  many  of  the  problems  which 
have  confronted  us  in  the  past  are  now 
being  satisfactorily  worked  out. 

The  amendments  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
1318.  would  do  these  things.  First  the  ap- 
propriation authority  would  be  extended 
for  1  more  year  through  June  30,  1968. 
As  originally  proposed,  the  bill  would 
have  provided  appropriation  authority 
for  years  beyond,  in  effect,  permanently 
extending  the  program.  We  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  goes  beyond  the  role 
of  simply  providing  money  for  this  pro- 
gram. We  feel  the  objectives  and  the  op- 
erations of  the  food  stamp  program 
should  be  thoroughly  reviewed  on  a  pe- 
riodic basis.  This  amendment  Is  intended 
to  accomplish  that  piupose. 

By  the  second  amendment  we  provide 
a  celling  of  $195  million  to  be  placed  on 
the  amount  of  funds  that  can  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  program  during  the 
fiscal  year  1968. 

As  originally  proposed,  the  bill — H.R. 
1318 — would  have  removed  any  legisla- 
tive ceiling  on  annual  appropriations  for 
its  operation.  One  of  my  reservations 
about  the  program  In  the  past  has  been 
In  regard  to  its  expansion. 

This  is  why  I  favor  our  committee's 
action  in  providing  that  the  food  stamp 
program  may  expand  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion within  the  limits  set  by  the  Congress. 

Finally,  our  third  amendment,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1969,  would  provide  that 
each  participating  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  would  be  required  to  pay 
20  percent  of  the  bonus  value  of  the  food 
stamps  issued  to  eligible  households. 

The  amendment  providing  for  State 
participation,  in  my  opinion,  is  certainly 
a  sound  one,  and  the  formula  arrived  at 
by  our  committee  appears  to  me  to  be 
both  reasonable  and  realistic.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation and  responsibility  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Although  it  was  felt  that  the  State- 
sharing  principle  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  program  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
committee  recognizes  that  State  legisla- 
tures, particularly  those  which  meet  bi- 
annually,  need  time  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  to  keep  the  program  In  op- 
eration. 

Now  there  are  a  number  of  valid  and 
substantive  reasons  to  recommend  the 
incorporation  of  the  State-sharing  prin- 
ciple in  the  food  stamp  program. 

Let  me  point  out  first  that  all  Federal 
w^elfare  programs  now  in  effect  require 
State  or  local  sharing  of  some  portion  of 
the  cost,  and  most  of  the  programs  re- 
quire a  far  higher  ratio  of  sharing  than  is 
contemplated  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1318. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  become  con- 
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cerned  m  recent  years  over  the  growing 
trend  toward  the  centralization  of  power 
in  Washing  MM ,  it  seems  appropriate  that 
efforts  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
Federal  authority  and  local  responsibil- 
ity should  be  made  wherever  possible.  I 
view  the  State-shanng  principle  recom- 
mended m  the  bill  tiefore  us  as  a  move  in 
that  direction 

The  principal  argument  against  the 
20-percent  State  cost-sharing  amend- 
ment has  been  that  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  States  are  so  limited  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  20-per- 
cent matching  requirement 

The  committee  has  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  just  as  the  States  now  tax 
their  citizens  to  raise  funds  to  match  the 
Federal  htghway  program,  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program,  and  a  host 
of  other  Federal-State  programs  they  can 
likewise  be  expected  to  meet  a  modest 
share  of  the  cost  of  this  program 

The  States  have  at  their  disposal 
nearly  every  means  of  raising  revenue 
that  is  possessed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. More  important,  the  committee 
feels.  State  and  local  cost  sharing  will 
will  brink;  srreater  local  responsibility  and 
control  into  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  the  extension  of 
the  food  stamp  program  as  embodied  in 
the  bill.  H  R  1318  I  support  its  passage 
wholeheartedly  with  the  committee 
amendment  included 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield' 

Mrs   MAY   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  I  have  seen  several 
bills  introduced  particularly  by  Members 
on  your  side  of  the  aisle,  seekmg  shared 
revenue  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
I  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  reason  yuu  folks  sought  the  Federal 
Government  to  share  its  revenues  was  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  States  had  In- 
adequate sums  of  money  with  which  they 
could  gel  along 

I  have  seen  bills  Introduced  by  dozens 
of  Republicans  In  the  House  with  that  In 
mind.  In  view  of  that  fact,  and  in  view 
of  the  cry  that  the  States  do  not  have 
sufHcient  revenue  with  which  to  carry  out 
their  governments'  purposes,  do  you  not 
believe  that  reqiuring  the  States  to  con- 
tribute 20  percent  to  this  food  stamp 
plan,  if  It  IS  enacted,  would  work  a  fur- 
ther hardship  on  the  State  governments 
insofar  as  their  finances  are  concerned'' 

Mrs.  MAY  I  might  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman assumes  too  much,  at  least  as  far 
a5  I  am  concerned,  as  to  why  .several 
Federal-State  sharing  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced by  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  The  lack  of  revenue  at  the 
State  level  is  far  from  the  only  reason. 
I  might  point  to  the  recent  education 
bill  amendment  as  proposed  by  Congress- 
man QuiE  Here  is  where  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  far  more  for  the  States  than 
sharing  revenue  We  are  attempting  to 
give  them  .some  flexibility  and  responsi- 
bility In  the  administration  of  their  pro- 
grams. I  think  the  same  principle  would 
apply  to  our  cost-sharing  principle  In 
relation  to  the  food  stamp  bill,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  important  factor. 

After  all.  under  this  bill  we  are  puttmg 


up  80  percent  of  Federal  revenues  to  help 
the  States  with  their  food  stamp  pro- 
gram 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  author  of  this  bill,  an  orlg- 
mal  advocate  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
!  Mrs.  Sullivan  1. 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  his  courtesy 
and  for  his  assistance  in  getting  this  bill 
to  the  floor  I  appreciate  what  he  has 
done  I  also  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  and  her 
support  for  this  program,  although  .she 
opposed  It  3  years  ago  I  do  not  agree 
with  her  argument,  however,  for  State 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  the  coupons. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  and  as  the 
.sponsor  of  the  1964  act  which  this  bUl 
would  amend,  I  want  to  begin  my  state- 
ment today  by  saying  that  all  of  the 
hopes  and  expectations  which  we  had  for 
the  food  stamp  program  3  years  ago. 
when  it  was  so  bitterly  fought  out  here 
on  the  House  floor,  have  been  realized 
in  the  successful  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram 

I  might  add  that  the  very  same  at- 
tacks which  were  made  on  the  legisla- 
tion 3  years  ago  by  all  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture are  once  again  being  made  by  most 
of  the  minority  in  virtually  the  identical 
language  This  leads  one  to  wonder 
whether  the  minority  memt)ers  who  so 
strongly  opposed  the  program  in  1964. 
and  who  are  so  strongly  opposing  it  this 
year,  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
how  the  program  operates  It  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  me  to  di.scover  that 
nearly  half  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  which 
handles  this  legislation  do  not  have  the 
food  stamp  program  operating  in  their 
own  congressional  districts 

The  views  in  the  minority  report, 
therefore,  can  be  said  to  represent  the 
feelings  largely  of  a  segment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  does  not 
have  the  program  operating  and  docs 
not  want  the  rest  of  us  to  have  it 
either — even  though  our  people  find  it 
the  most  effective  and  the  most  dignified 
and  the  most  humane  and  intelligent 
manner  in  which  to  aid  low -income 
families  In  this  great  country-  to  enjoy 
an  American  style  of  living  at  the  dinner 
table. 

A  LAW  TO  OLTTLAW  HUNGER  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Thirteen  years  ago  when  I  introduced 
my  first  food  stamp  bill.  I  described  it  as 
a  measure  to  outlaw  hunger  in  the 
United  States  "  It  took  10  long  years  to 
enact  the  legislation  under  which  the 
food  stamp  program  is  now  operating  in 
41  States,  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia It  will  .soon  be  starting  in  Massa- 
chusetts, also  We  are  no  longer  talking 
theory  about  how  a  food  stamp  program 
might  operate  if  enacted  into  law,  it  is 
a  going  program  which,  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  a  month  and  a  half  from  now. 
will  have  atwut  two  million  Americans 
participating,  paying  a  substantial  por- 
tion of   their   own   limited   incomes   for 


food  in  order  to  obtain  the  food  stamp 
coupons  which  enable  them  to  purchase  a 
good,  well-rounded,  nutritious  diet. 

A  dozen  years  auo.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  that  time,  Mr,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  sent  to  the  Con.uiess  a  document 
which  purported  to  be  a  report  on  the 
advisabihty  of  establishing  a  food  stamp 
program.  The  Ezra  Taft  Ben.son  report 
said  that  such  a  program  would  accom- 
plish no  good  whatsoever,  that  it  would 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  from  S600 
million  to  $2,500  million  a  yc  ar.  and  .so 
on.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fanciful  and 
imaginative  documents  Secretary  Hen.son 
ever  sent  to  the  Conere.ss.  and  bore  little 
or  no  relationship  to  the  facts  as  they 
have  develoi>ed  under  the  food  stamp 
program  which  we  have  had  in  effect 
under  the  act  of  1964,  or  to  the  pilot  pro- 
grams which  were  initiated  at  my  re- 
quest by  President  Kennedy  in  the  first 
months  of  his  first  year  m  office  in  1961. 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  the 
minority  report  on  HR  1318  devotes 
many  pages  to  paragraphs  and  sections 
lifted  right  out  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  Taft  Benson's  1957  report  to 
the  Congress,  including;  Mr  Benson's 
incredible  figures  on  the  probable  cost 
of  the  program. 

THE    EZRA    BENSON    CASE    AGAINST    FOOD    STAMPS 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  continue 
a  program  which  up  to  now  has  not  cost 
as  much  as  $125  million  a  y^ar.  By  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  next  month,  we 
will  be  .spendum  at  the  rate  of  $160  mil- 
lion. An  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  H  R  1318  would 
establi.sh  an  authorization  ceiling  for  the 
1968  n.scal  year  of  $195  million.  This  is 
the  amount  of  the  President's  budget 
recommendation  for  fiscal  1968.  And  of 
course,  no  money  can  be  spent  on  this 
program — not  a  penny — until  Congress 
actually  appropriates  it  So  let  us  not  be 
frightened  by  Mr  Benson's  10-year-old 
alarm  that  a  food  stamp  program  would 
cost  the  American  people  a  minimum  of 
$600  million  a  year,  and  a  potential  $2,500 
million  a  year.  I  know  exactly  how  Mr. 
Benson  arrived  at  his  fantastic  figures  10 
years  ago,  and  his  method  was  about  as 
scientific  as  many  of  his  other  recom- 
mendations on  agriculture 

I  do  not  want  to  devote  my  limited 
time  this  afternoon  to  a  debate  in  ab- 
sentia with  the  former  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture  who  wa,s  never  noted,  while 
ill  that  office,  for  his  concern  over  low- 
income  Americans.  Under  his  regime  we 
.st»nt  many  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
fixxl  overseas — and  the  Congress  sup- 
ix)rted  that^ — but  vei-y  little  was  done  in 
helping  our  own  needy  here  in  the  United 
States  to  eat  properly.  Mr.  Benson  is  no 
longer  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  his 
policies  have  long  since  been  repudiated, 
even  by  his  own  party.  Thus  it  is  a  source 
of  unhappiness  to  me  that  the  minority 
members  on  the  Comm'.ttee  on  Agricul- 
ture are  still  quoting  him,  altliough  with- 
out identification,  as  their  expert  on  this 
program  which  he  so  bitterly  opposed. 

THREE    CHOICES    BEFORE    fONGRE.SS 

In  the  consideration  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  will  have  three 
choices: 
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First,  to  continue  the  program  without 
interruption  and  permit  it  to  expand  so 
that  the  nine  States  not  now  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  many  additional  counties,  can 
enter  it.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
tlie  passage  of  HJi.  1318  as  introduced — 
defeaung  the  committee  amendments. 

Second,  to  kill  the  program  outright, 
as  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
who,  after  voting  to  add  the  amendments 
that  would  cripple  the  program,  then 
voted  against  the  bill  as  amended.  They 
recommend  Uiat  the  people  who  need 
additional  food  m  order  to  obtain  a  mini- 
mum adequate  diet  should  get  in  line 
once  a  month  at  a  municipal  warehouse 
and  be  handed  some  cornmeal  and  flour 
and  lard  and  powdered  milk  and  a  few 
other  such  "goodies." 

Third,  to  continue  the  program,  but 
under  such  legislative  and  budgetary 
handicaps  that  my  State.  I  am  sure,  and 
the  States  of  most  of  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  food  stamp  proj- 
ects in  their  districts  would  not  or  could 
not  participate  if  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  cost  sharing  is  enacted. 

Thase  are  Uie  three  choices. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will 
help  me  to  make  this  program  more 
effective  in  meeting  the  nutritional  needs 
of  our  low-income  families  eligible  to 
participate,  not  cripple  it  or  kill  it  as 
the  committee  amendments  would  do. 

Just  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  people  who  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  are  not  receiving  free 
handouts  of  anything.  They  must  spend 
their  own  money — at  least  as  much  as, 
and  often  more  than,  they  would  nor- 
mally spend  out  of  their  total  income  for 
food — in  order  to  purchase  the  food 
stamps.  They  are  checked  at  least  every 
3  months  to  make  sure  the  family  income 
or  family  size  has  not  changed,  which 
would  entail  adjustments  in  monthly 
food  st.amp  purchase  requirements. 

PRIMARILY    A    FOOD   UTH-IZATION   PROGRAM 

They  must  participate  in  the  program 
legularly:  they  cannot  drop  out  one 
month  and  come  in  the  next,  unless  it  is 
because  of  changes  in  income  or  eligibil- 
ity. In  other  words,  they  can't  use  their 
food  money  for  food  one  month  and  for 
other  things  the  next.  Tlieir  food  money 
each  month  must  all  be  spent  for  the 
food  stamps.  This  is  a  real  sacrifice  for 
many  low-income  families.  If  this  pro- 
gram did  not  have  so  many  other  attrac- 
tive features  to  compensate,  most  of 
them.  I  am  sure,  would  reduce  their  food 


purchases  when  they  wanted  to  buy 
something  else.  In  this  program,  they  do 
not  have  that  choice. 

That  is  what  makes  it  primarily  a  food 
utilization  program  rather  than  a  wel- 
fare program.  This  whole  idea  grew  out 
of  the  existence  of  tremendous  agricul- 
tural abundance — huge  surpluses.  We  do 
not  have  such  surpluses  now,  but  we  still 
have  many  people  who  carmot  afford  to 
eat  properly,  and  we  also  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  far  more  than  all  the 
food  all  Americans  could  eat. 

This  program  thus  makes  possible  the 
intelligent  utilization  by  Americans  of 
some  of  our  food  abundance. 

It  substantially  increases  the  total  vol- 
lune  of  food  sold  in  this  country  by  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution to  the  program,  and  also  by  the 
additional  amounts  the  participants 
spend  of  their  own  money  in  order  to  buy 
food  stamps. 

No  grocery  store  products  other  than 
food  can  be  purchased  with  the  stamps. 
All  of  the  increased  purchasing  power 
made  possible  through  food  stamps  goes 
directly  to  the  removal  from  the  market 
of  things  American  farmers  produce. 
The  only  exceptions  are  tea,  coffee,  and 
bananas — and  since  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  food  coupons  represent  the 
participants'  own  money,  they  should 
certainly  be  permitted  to  buy  these  par- 
ticular items.  But  any  foods  identified  on 
the  label  as  being  imported  cannot  be 
purchased  with  food  stamps. 

STATES  ALREADY  HAVE  SUBSTANTIAL  COSTS 
TINDER  PROGRAM 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  adopted 
two  amendments  to  H.R.  1318.  One 
amendment  would  limit  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  the  1968  fiscal 
year  only.  If  that  amendment  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  it  will  mean  that 
next  year  we  will  have  to  pass  an  author- 
ization bill  once  again  before  the  appro- 
priation can  be  included  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  budget.  I  am  not 
against  annual  review  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  any  program  it  author- 
izes; I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  all  of  the  authority  it  needs 
to  engage  in  such  oversight  activities 
without  making  such  a  review  manda- 
tory as  the  price  of  continuing  the  food 
stamp  program.  So  I  shall  oppose  that 
amendment. 

The  other  amendment  is  much  more 
serious.  It  would  require  the  States  be- 
ginning 2  years  from  now  to  pay  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  bonus  coupons  is- 


sued to  participants.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  size  of  the  program  will  be  in  2 
years,  but  at  the  level  of  operations  pro- 
posed for  next  year,  the  cost  to  the  States 
of  this  20  percent  sharing  requirement 
would  be  about  $40  million.  Two  years 
from  now  it  would  probably  be  more,  as 
more  States  and  many  more  counties 
come  into  the  program.  The  States,  in 
most  cases,  cannot  fund  such  additional 
costs  for  this  program,  since  they  already 
carry  a  substantial  share  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram., including  the  certification  of 
eligibles  by  their  welfare  personnel,  the 
sale  and  handling  of  the  stamps — which 
are  exactly  the  same  as  money — and 
similar  costs. 

From  the  information  w-e  have  received 
from  States  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, we  know  that  many,  if  not  most, 
of  them  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
direct  surplus  distribution  program  and 
give  up  the  food  stamp  program  if  this 
amendment  passes.  Three  years  ago,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  called  for  50- 
percent  sharing  by  the  States.  We  de- 
feated that  on  the  floor,  just  as  we  must 
defeat  this  year's  20-percent  sharing 
amendment  which,  I  am  afraid,  is  based 
more  on  a  desire  to  kill  the  program  than 
to  improve  it.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  who  voted  in 
favor  of  the  20-percent  sharing  amend- 
ment then  voted  against  the  bill,  even 
after  this  amendment  was  adopted. 

MANY    FAMELIES    EATING    WELL    FOR    FIRST    TIME 

■Who  are  the  people  who  participate, 
and  who  benefit  from  this  program? 
They  are  not  all  on  welfare,  by  any 
means.  Many  are  older  couples  on  social 
security:  others  are  the  so-called  work- 
ing poor — large  families  where,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  the  father  might  work,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  afford  a  good 
diet  for  all  of  the  kids,  with  all  of  the 
other  expenses  a  very  large  family  might 
have. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  maximum  income  levels  in  the 
various  States  for  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  based  on  family 
size.  There  is  some  variation  t)etween  the 
States.  One  column  of  this  table  lists  the 
maximum  liquid  assets  which  a  family 
may  have  and  still  participate  in  the 
program.  This  does  not  include  equity  in 
a  home  but  does  include  cash,  bank  de- 
posits, savings  and  loan  shares,  stocks, 
and  so  forth. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Food  stamp  program — FAigihility  standards  for  nonassistano  households 
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State 


Monthly  allowable  income  by  household  size 


.\la.ska« 

.Alaliams* 

Arkansas  * 

California  • 

Colorado  * 

Connecticut  • 

District  of  Columbia  «... 

Oeorpia  • 

Hawaii  * 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  fable. 


Additional  for  ruili  person 


Resotirces— Allow  al'le  liquid  assets  2 


9    I    in 


$125 

$IS5 

$2 

•■iO 

Ml."! 

$370 

$430 

$475 

$520 

$565 

$610 

100 

120 

H,"; 

175 

205 

235 

265 

295 

325 

351) 

85 

im 

IWI 

1«1 

21X1 

210 

220 

235 

250 

265 

1«) 

190 

•.'J.') 

LM 

3:i!i 

393 

438 

4S3 

521 

565 

100 

1511 

I^5 

220 

265 

290 

325 

360 

395 

420 

140 

185 

23,5 

2.SI1 

335 

365 

395 

420 

445 

470 

107 

153 

i9S 

22ti 

254 

283 

311 

339 

367 

396 

80 

130 

I 

75 

195 

225 

245 

260 

275 

290 

300 

120 

180 

!• 

10 

250 

286 

325 

370 

415 

455 

495 

t 

$4.5 

$30 

.*15  to  maximum  of  $325. 

$40 

None 

$2.5 

$25 

$30  to  nia-ximum  of  $330. 
II-*535:      12— .$575;    13— 

$615:  14— $6,5.5;  I,V-$695. 

(Each  additional,  plus 

$40.) 


1  Same  as  for  public  a.<:pistance. 

I  4  lime?  montlily  scale. 

1— $200;  2  or  niorf— $400.' 

I   1— Jl.iKKi;  J  or  more— $1,500. 

1,2.  3-$I.(XXj;  add  $250  eacli  to  ma.\iraum  of  $2,000. > 

1— $1 ,000;  2  or  more— $1 ,500, 

no, 

1— SWXi;  2  or  more— $1 .600, 
I-  $l,iKKi:  2  or  more— $1,500. 
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Stat« 


MoDthlT  allowable  Income  by  household  slxe 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Kansas        

Ken'iicky  ' 

Louuiaiiii '..- — 

Maine        

Marylaivt    

Michinan   

V!iiiiitw>t.i_ 

.M;^sLv■.li4■l  • 

Missiiijr'.  ' 

Montriri.i  •      . .      - 

Neiifiski   

N>w  Jersey... 

New  M»'»ico* 

Nev»  V'jrk 

North  ('  ir')lina  • 

Ndr'li  I  iiikijta    

Ohio.  

Oreeon  ....- 

Penn.^vlv*nl• 

Rhode  M.iiid 

iSnuth  <■  irijluia  ' 

TenTM's.sr*'     ., 

TeiHD  ..i......... 


Ut»li 

Vermiint 
VlrKltii.1 

WjishinKton 


West  Virciiua. 
NVl"  'iiLMn  — 
Wyonliii! 


tias 

12S 
130 


to 

80 
130 

90 
125 
13A 

90 
140 

las 

120 

ISO 

IIU 

ISO 

8J 

140 

110 

l» 

110 

110 

70 

95 

100 

104 

132 
90 

I3« 

80 
115 
130 


tl82 

lao 
aoo 


(•) 

125 
106 
161 
125 
185 
205 
130 
190 
183 

IHO 

200 
150 
210 

no 

1S5 
180 
193 
170 
ISO 
90 
ISO 
ISO 

154 

180 
115 

172 

115 
170 
180 


S2I2 
19U 
2S0 


o 

145 
125 
191 
150 
226 
250 
1S.S 
230 
212 
2311 
2.VJ 
I7U 
290 
125 
21^1 
220 
221 
205 
180 
\0!> 
IK 
170 

1<U 

20'J 
135 

212 

135 

225 


1259 
2-JO 


(•) 

IftS 

ISO 

217 

175 

MS 

290 

180 

270 

253 

270 

290 

luo 

32.^ 
140 
295 
■260 
•25X 
24J 
215 
115 
200 
190 

206 

238 
ISO 

242 

155 
240 
2S0 


S299 

250 
330 


(•) 

190 

175 

'239 

210 

296 

335 

210 

310 

290 

3US 

330 

210 

3fi5 

155 

330 

290 

2X8 

280 

255 

125 

240 

210 

235 

275 
1«S 

271 

170 
270 
310 


S437 
280 
3T0 


(•) 

210 

190 

2<n 

230 
330 
370 
230 
350 
31s 
335 
3tiO 
230 
405 
170 
3A5 
320 
32M 
31.^ 
290 
135 
275 
230 

255 

309 
180 

2«7 

185 
320 
340 


$376 
310 
405 


(•) 

220 

210 

282 

2S0 

306 

390 

250 

390 

353 

3KU 

390 

250 

445 

185 

385 

355 

157 

350 

320 

145 

315 

250 

284 

345 

195 

329 

200 
360 
370 


$414 

340 
455 


(•) 

230 

230 

304 

270 

400 

425 

270 

430 

388 

385 

430 

270 

485 

195 

415 

385 

386 

380 

345 

155 

350 

•270 

208 

374 
210 

360 

200 

380 
415 


$461 

370 
490 


(•) 

240 

250 

316 

290 

436 

460 

290 

470 

413 

410 

460 

'290 

525 

206 

440 

415 

til 

425 

ro 

165 
385 
290 

310 

407 
225 

390 

200 
410 

460 


10 


$490 

400 
540 


(•) 

260 

275 

321 

310 

470 

49.5 

310 

510 

438 

435 

500 

310 

.V« 

215 

460 

445 

426 

460 

395 

175 

4'20 

310 

339 

439 
240 

420 

200 
440 

500 


Additional  for  each  person 


$25. 
$25., 
$36. 


$10 

$20 

11-$336;tS 

$20 

$36 

$30 

$15 

$40 

$25 - 

$25.. , 

»40 

$ao ,.- 

«o 

$5  to  maximum  ol  $240 

$25      

$30 

$25 

$30 

$25 

$5  to  maximum  of  $186 — 

None 

$15 


ll-*343,  12— $367;18— 
5370:  14— $384  plus  $13. 

$30  

«5 - 


$30 


None. 
$30... 
None. 


Resources  -.Mlowablr  liquid  assets  ' 


1— $400;  2  or  mor»— $600. 

3  times  monthly  scale 

l-$750.  2-$900;  3— $l,0OO;  4-$l,lu0; 

5— $1,200;  6— $1,300;  7— $1,400;  8— $1,500;  W.  10,  ami 

oveJ— $1 .55(.K 
I -$750:  J  ,rt-  riiori^-$l,25U.« 

4  tln:>'~  :i.. :,;:,;%  ^<-m..- 

1— $.=.<     _  ..r  );.i.r.'     i\  lO)  > 

I— $l.ji»',  .  ^T  :;..ir.'     $1  .l«i 

l--«l.U(ii.  J  !«■  nii>f     f  l,?"" 

I— J75ii,  J  to  5-  Sl.'Mi,  I,  ..a  jvLT— add  $1UU  each. 

1— $750,  2  or  inori^-Jl,i»»; 

I  -$.100:  2  or  more— $800. 

1— $750:  2— $1,000:  3— $1,250;  4  or  more— $1 ,50i). 

1— $1,000;  2  or  nw)ri— $1.5<J0. 

I -$750;  2  or  mori— $1,500. 

1— $1,000;  2  or  more— $1,500 

Cash    I— $100:  2  or  more— $150.' 

3  times  ma.ilmuni  lillowable  income.' 

1— $500;  2— rOO:  «ild  $50  each  to  maxifuuni  »l  $8<I». 
$1,000  per  liousehuld 
$500  per  household. 
1  adult— $500;  2  or  iiior^ $1 ,000. 
1  — $1 ,000:  2  or  more— $1  .VX). 
Do 

4  tunes  montldy  scale. 
I— $500;  2  or  mori^$l,000. 

1— $300;  2— $450;  add  $.M)  per  person  to  maximum 

of  $600.' 
1— $400;  2  or  more— $800  = 


-add  $50  each  lo  iii.i»l- 


1— il,00O;  2  or  mors— $1,500. 
1— $500;  2- $600;  3  or  more- 
mum  of  $1,000' 
1— *33«;  2-i572.  3-i6rj.  4-»462.  5— $671     (r-$6ir, 
7— $729;  8— $7';0:  over  s— add  $30  each. 
1— $1,000;  2  or  more— $1,500 
1_«L500;  2— $750;  add  $100  lurh  additional. 
$1,000  ner  household.' 


>  This  table  lists  .standards  m  State  plans  approved  as  of  July  IV  1966.  As  additional 
nlaiia  are  approve  1.  supplements  will  be  Issued.  ,    ..  ._ 

'^i^he  States  indirated  also  have  limiutions  on  other  resources  such  as  real  esUte. 
mtomobiles.  etc 

-  K.TU  •::•  to  rr.  nl!nu:n  ut  f'i  l>  w.sO  altuvii"! 


'  For  households  containing  lioth  public  assistance  recipients  and  nonrecipieiits.  eligi- 
bility IS  bas*<l  on  the  income  and  resources  of  the  nona.sslstance  memlH'rs  onl>  Other 
States  base  eligibility  on  the  total  income  and  resoun-es  o' all  rnetntiers. 

»  .\pplled  to  both  public  a^si.<tance  and  noni.ublic  assistance  hou.seholds. 

•  Hi'ust>hol'i  ellKlble  if  H  bii.lKet  deficit  exi.sts. 


These  are  people  who  are  now  eating 
veil — properly — many  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  Letters  to  me  from  people 
In  my  district  who  participate  are  In- 
spiring to  read  They  are  grateful  for 
the  help,  and  they  are,  moreover,  under- 
standing of  the  co.sts  of  the  program  and 
willing  to  pay  their  own  .share,  as  they 
have  been  dolnt;  They  make  me  very- 
proud  of  my  a^ssoclatlon  with  this  pro- 
gram 

Mr  Chairman  when  we  vote  on  this 
legislation  later  this  week.  I  hope  thi 
Members  will  carefully  balance  the  old 
Benson  pro=:ram  for  food  handouts  with 
the  Freeman  program  for  food  stamp.s  - 
weigh  them  critically  and  objectively 
In  many  counties  the  Ben.son  handout 
program  still  operates:  m  r.-^arly  1,000 
areas  of  the  country,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  now  or  soon  will  be  operating. 
Those  Members  who  have  had  both  pro- 
grams operating  In  their  district  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  one  is  loo.sely 
adminl.stered  and  often  full  of  cheating 
and  the  other  Is  strictly  administered 
and  enforced,  wltn  few.  if  ar.y.  violations. 


The    two    programs    cost    essentially 

atxDUt  the  .same  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The  counties  have  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two.  More  and  more  counties 
have  requested  the  food  stamp  pro;:ram, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  cited  Let  us  not 
push  them  back  Into  the  kind  of  handout 
program  they  found  .•^o  :nade<juate  and 
Ineffective  In  combatlne  undernnurlsh- 
ment  among  their  poor 

CONGRESSIONAL     DI.STRICTS     -AHICH      N-^W      HAVE 
FOOD    STAMP    PRin.RAM 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  Members  to  know  which  of  the 
counties  in  their  congressional  districts 
.irf  participating  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
►jram  and  what  it  means  to  the  t>eople 
in  those  counties  in  terms  of  additional 
food  On  March  14.  1967,  at  pa^es  6657- 
6663  I  included  m  the  Congressional 
Record  a  listing  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts, showing  the  counties  which  are 
now  in  the  program,  or  which  are  sched- 
uled to  enter  It  before  July  1  of  this  year, 
and  also  tho.se  which  have  requested  the 
program  and  which  will  be  Included  in 


the  next  fiscal  year  If  sufiBclent  funds  are 
appropriated  and  if  there  are  no  crippling 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
In  the  printed  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  H.R.  1318.  there 
is  another  list,  beginning  on  page  14 — 
the  participation  in  each  of  the  counties 
now  in  the  program — this  one  showing 
the  number  of  people  receiving  stamps 
in  each  county,  and  the  value  of  the 
couix)ns.  for  the  month  of  January  1967. 
I  ur^ie  the  Members  to  study  that  tabu- 
lation. 

HOW    MTCH    THE    STAMPS    COST    THF    I.NDIVIDUAL 
FAMILY 

The  hearings  do  not  show  In  any 
quickly  understandable  form  how  much 
the  Individual  family  pays  for  Its  food 
stamps  each  month  and  what  it  receives 
m  return.  I  think  It  Is  very  Important 
that  the  Members  have  an  understanding 
of  the  requirements  It  depends  on  the 
family  size  and  the  family  income,  but 
here  are  some  typical  figures  for  a  group 
of  familleB  of  different  sizes  In  St.  Louis. 
First,  a  four-person  household: 


Mu!>ourif"od  stamp 


p',i  ;Tir 
4-VKK.- 


1 — Set  tnri'Tne  fi,is:s  of  roup' 
"S  HorsEIlOLD 


Mniitbly  net  Income 


Monthly 


-.•!:;lmonthly 


.Mi.riihly  net  Income 


Purchase     Bonus       Total      Purchase     Bonus       Total 


0  to  $19  99 

rjo  to  tM  jy 

$30to$3\«  M 
$40  to  $49  w^ 
$50  to  $59  iN 
$60  to  $60  ^ 
$70  to  fnM 
$80  to  $89  <W 
HO  to  $99  99. 


$8 
10 
14 
20 
34 
28 
S2 
36 
40 


$44 

$52 

84  1 

42 

62 

»  1 

43 

S« 

7 

40  1 

«0 

10 

«  1 

M 

12  1 

38 

ee 

14! 

38 

70 

16 

38 

72 

18  I 

36 

1 

78 

"1 

$32 
21  I 
21  I 
20 
20 
10 
10 
18 
18 


$26 
26 
28  'l 
30 
3-2 
33 
35 
36  , 
38  '! 


$100  to 
$110  to 
$120  to 
$140  to 
$160  to 
$180  to 
$200  to 
$230  10 
$240  to 


$109  99 

$119.99. 

$139.99 

$159.99 

$17999. 

$199.90. 

$21999 

$239  99 

$260.99. 


.Monthly 


Purchase  I    Bonus 


Total 


$44 

$34 

48 

34 

62 

32 

66 

30 

60 

28 

64 

36 

68 

24 

72 

24 

76 

24 

178 
82 
84 
86 
88 
00 
02 
06 

100 


Sonilrannlhly 


Purchase     Bonus        Total 


$22  I 
24  I 
26  I 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 


$17 
17 
16 
M 
14 

la 

13 
13 
13 


$39 

41 
43 
tf 
44 
4S 
46 
48 
SO 


I 
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For  a  single  Individual,  or  a  two-person  household  the  purchase  requirements  are  as  listed  in  the  following  table : 


1 

Missouri  food  stamp  program — .\V(  income  basis  of  coupon  issuance 
l-PERSON  HOUSEHOLn 

.Monthly  net  Income 

Monthly 

Semimonthly 

Monthly  net  income 

Monthly 

Semimonthly 

Purchase 

Bonus 

Total 

Purchase 

Bonus 

1 
Total 

Purchase  .    Bonus 

Total 

Purchase 

Bonus 

Total 

0  io$ly«9 

$4 

8 
10 
12 

$10 
8 
8 
8 

$14 

16 
18 
20 

$2 
4 
6 
6 

$5 
4 
4 
4 

$7 

8 

9 
10 

1 

$50  to  $59.99 

$14  1               $S 
16                   6 
18                   6 
20                   6 

$2-2 
22 
24 
26 

$7 
8 
9 

10 

$4 

3 
3 
3 

$11 

$211  to  $J9  99 

$60  to  $79.99 

U 

$3(1  to  W9  99 

$80  to  $99  99. 

13 

J*!  tn  t49.99 

$100  and  over 

13 

2-PER80N  HOUSEHOLD 


()f<.$19  99     

$.11  lo$.'9.99 

Mil  to  W9.99 

$40  to  $49.99 

$5(1  lo  $69.99 

$60  to  $69.99 


$4 

$20 

$24 

$2 

$10 

$12 

8 

20 

28 

4 

10 

14 

12 

18 

30 

6 

9 

15 

16 

18 

34 

8 

9 

17 

18 

18 

36 

9 

9 

18 

1              20 

18 

38 

10 

a 

10 

t 

$70  to  $79.99.. 
$80  to  $99.99  . 
$100  to  $119.99 
$120  to  $139.99 
$140  and  over. 


$24 

$16 

$40 

$12 

$8 

28 

16 

44 

14 

8 

32 

16 

48 

16 

8 

36 

14 

50 

18 

7 

40 

12 

52 

20 

6 

(20 
22 
24 
26 
26 


And  for  a  family  of  seven,  this  is  the  table  which  is  used : 


Missouri  food  stamp  program — Xet  income  basis  of  coupon  issuance 
7-PERSON  HOUSEHOLD 


.Monthly  net  income 


-Monthly 


Semimonthly 


Purchase 

Bonus 

Total 

Purchase 

Boniis 

Total 

nto$3999 

$14 

864 

$78 

$7 

$32 

$39 

S4(i  to  $49.99     

20 

82 

82 

10 

31 

41 

$,■1(1  to  ^.W  99       

24 

IB 

86 

12 

31 

43 

$ii(M(' «ii9  99       

30 
84 

» 

68 

90 
04 

16 
17 

30 
30 

45 

$70  to  «7y  99   

47 

$,sil  to  <.>y  99       

40 
44 

98 
102 

20 
22 

29 
20 

49 

$9(lto«9999     

51 

SUKt  tn  $1(19  99  

60 

66 

106 

25 

28 

53 

$110  to  $119. 99 

64 

54 

108 

27 

27 

54 

$1.11  toii.-ayg 

68 

62 

110 

20 

36 

55 

iVM\  to  $139,99   

62 

90 

112 

31 

26 

66 

$140  to  $149.99 

tifi 

48 

114 

33 

24 

57 

Monthly  net  income 


Monthly 


Semimonthly 


Purchase !    Bonus        Total      Purchase     Bonus    |     Total 


$150  to  $159.99 

$160  to  $179.99 --- 

$180  to  $199.99 

$200  to  $219.99. 

$220  to  $239.99 

$240  to  $259.99 

$260  to  $279.99 

$280  to  $299.99 

$300  to  $319.99 

$320  to  $339.99- - 

$340  to  $359.99 

$360  to  $389.99 


$68 

72 

76 

80 

84 

88 

92 

96 

100 

104 

108 

112 


$46 
46 
44 

42 
40 
38 
38 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 


$114 

lis 

120 
122 
124 
126 
128 
132 
136 
140 
144 
148 


$34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 


$23 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


$57 
60 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
86 
68 
70 
72 
74 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  and  congratulate  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sul- 
livan] for  her  dedication  to  this  pro- 
gram, which  undoubtedly  Is  one  of  the 
best  operated  Federal  programs  of  all 
programs.  In  the  past  3  years  In  Its  oper- 
ation in  41  States,  including  my  home 
State  of  Hawaii,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
best  programs  ever  Instituted  for  the 
needy.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentlewoman  In  the  excellent  statement 
she  has  made.  I  will  join  her  In  an  effort 
to  defeat  the  committee  amendment  call- 
ing for  State  contribution  of  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  bonus  stamps. 

May  I  ask  the  gentlewoman  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  not  true  that  it  Is  not  alto- 
gether true  that  the  States  are  not  now 
contributing  to  the  cost  of  this  excellent 
program  because  many  of  the  partici- 
pants in  this  program  are  receiving  wel- 
fare money  which  comes  from  the  State? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  So  that  the  claim 
that  the  committee  amendment  intends 
to  bring  In  the  States  as  cost-sharing 
participants  In  the  program  Is  not  alto- 
gether a  valid  one.  In  that  the  States, 


especially  in  the  case  of  States  like 
Hawaii  where  so  much  of  the  money  is 
now  being  contributed  to  welfare  par- 
ticipants by  the  State,  are  already  Ac- 
tually sharing  in  the  cost.  To  require  the 
States  to  pay  an  additional  $40  million 
annually  would  surely  kill  this  program 
in  States  that  may  not  be  able  provide 
the  matching  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii.  As  I  said  before,  the 
States  and  the  counties  which  are  partic- 
ipating have  substantial  costs  already 
under  this  progrram.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  recertification  of  recipients  every 
3  months  through  their  welfare  case- 
workers; they  are  responsible  for  the 
costs  of  distributing  the  food  coupons, 
which  are  the  same  as  money,  and  safe- 
guarding their  storage.  All  of  these  costs 
come  to  about  7  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  program. 

PROJECRD    1970    COSTS  TO    STATES    AND 
LOCALITIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  Indicated  to 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
the  food  stamp  program  operating  in 
their  congressional  districts  what  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  amendment,  requir- 


ing 20  percent  sharing  by  the  States  of 
the  value  of  the  bonus  coupons,  would 
mean  to  their  States  and  counties  at  the 
estimated  level  of  participation  for  the 
1968  fiscal  year.  However,  since  this  com- 
mittee amendment  would  not  become 
effective  until  July  1,  1969,  I  have  had  a 
projection  made  for  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  the  estimated 
participation  in  that  fiscal  year  and  the 
20-percent  cost  to  the  States  and  local- 
ities under  the  committee  amendment. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
would  be  for  a  program  substantially 
larger  than  the  one  in  operation  right 
now,  covering  an  estimated  4,700,000 
needy  persons  in  1,800  counties  compared 
to  the  2,000,000  persons  in  875  counties 
in  the  program,  or  scheduled  to  be  in  the 
program,  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
next  month. 

The  table  I  am  submitting  lists  the 
program  In  operation  only  in  the  States 
which  have  requested  it  and  only  in  the 
areas  where  there  has  been  interest  ex- 
pressed In  having  it  operate.  The  first 
column  of  figures  lists  the  probable  total 
value  of  the  bonus  coupons  to  be  issued 
under  the  program  if  it  is  permitted  to 
expand  as  contemplated;  the  remaining 
three  columns  show  the  States'  costs  un- 
der the  matching  formula  called  for  in 
the  committee  amendment.  The  table  is 
as  follows: 
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Projections  for  fiscal  ytat  1970 


Cost  to  States  (or  localitiM) 


Total  valu« 
ol  bonus 
coupons ' 


20  percent 
mate  hint  of 
coat  of  boaas 

eooponai 


Admlnhtf*- 
tlve  costs' 


ToUl 


States 


.Vialwtina. 

Maskii 

\ri?i'nB     .    . 

Vrkrinausi 

C'liiforniu. 

I  'ilorndo 

("DfirirtluuC  - 

1  via*  are 

I'Lstrut  uf  Culuinbij 

Hiiri'la  .... 

li^^ir.'ia . 

Hh*  111 
IllUllil.H 

In'Uknik 

lo«  I 

K-niiK-lcy 

I.<>iii>utna 

M  i.n.- 

Mirvl.in.1 

.M  k-s-ifhusetU 

Mirfiiictn 

M  inn.  -iot.i 

MLV-I.v<lpi>i 
\f  Iv-aMjrl 

M.intiina   . . . 


r.  000.  <XX} 
40n.  i«X) 

MOIXI,  iXX) 

II..  IXKI.  i«)0 

4.  (Ml.  («X> 

1   -«).  inX) 

3.  urn.  lUU 

III  .5«>Miao 

.5011.  IMI 

111,0110.000  1 
5.300.000  I 
3,000.000 
1.01X1.000  ! 

1».  000.  0(10  I 

17.1*10.000  - 
7.%.  000  I 
.l,>XV).  000 
3.  IXXI,  000 

11.000.0011 
fi.  ooo,  000 

.•:).  000.  oix) 

>    500.  Kill   I 

:.5<i.  iM) 


$i.40r).ono 

Ml.  ooo 

2.  two,  000 

3.300.1)00 

800,000 

300,  onn 

)V2UU00 

2.  lUO.  WlO 
IIX).  ouu 

3,300,000 

1.  11X1.0(10 
IMXI.  IXX1 
200.  OIXJ 

3.SOO.00O 
J,  41X1.  (XX) 

t.V)  orx) 

(KXI.  (XXI 

iwo.ooo 

2.  300.  (XMI 

i.ano,  ixx) 

4,rtOi).noo 

won.  laxi 

I  V).  1%*) 


1490.000 
28.0U0 

.'«ao.0QO 

1.120,000 
2N).000 
lUS.OOO 

217.000 


735.000 
35.000 


1. 120. 000 

38.5.000 

210.  IXX) 

70  IXX) 

1.  330.000 

1.  190.  (XXI 

52.  .500 

210.000 

210.000 

770.  (XX) 

420.  iXM) 

I,  (\iaaoo 

3I.VIXX) 
hi.  .500 


$1. MM.  000 

iue.000 


3.780.000  I 
4.320.000  ' 
I.QhO.OOO 
406.000 


837.000 


lti3s,aoo 

135.000 


4,83aooe 

1.4H5.000 

HIO.  (XKI 
270  (XX) 

&.  13a  000 

4,  .500,000 
202.  .500 
KIOiOOO 

8iaooo 

2.  97(1,  (XXI 
t,i'i20.  IXKI 

«,2iao(X) 

1. 31V  000 

2'r2,  :*■» 


Nebraska      

Nevada  

.New    Ilamiahirr 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.. ...... 

New  Vork    ... 

North  raroltaa. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoiiia     

Oreiioii   .     ......... 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vtah 

Vwrmont.... ... 

Virginia 

WiishinKlon. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Projections  for  fiscal  year  1970 


Total  Talue 
of  bonus 
coupons  > 


$3,  OUI.  (XX) 


25, 


1. 

21. 

2. 

6. 

15, 
3, 

1. 

4, 
4. 

12. 
8, 


Total. 


000.000 

0(K).  (XX) 
IKXI.  01X1 
500.  OOO 
500.000 
UU).(XJO 

000.1X10 
000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
000.000 
500.000 
000.000 
750,  0(«l 
SIX).  000 
000.  (XX) 
IXX),  000 
000, 000 
750. 000 


Cost  to  States  (or  localities) 


20  percent 
(Hatching  of  '  .\diuinistra-  Total 

cost  of  bonus     live  costs ' 

coupons  > 


snoo.ooo 


1,200.000 

MX).  000 
4,4lX),  UK) 
1 . 9(X).  IXX) 

1011.  IXX) 
5.000,000 


200. 
4.200. 

500. 
1.300, 

100, 
3,100, 

7(X). 

200. 

150, 

000, 

»00, 
2,  400, 
1.  201, 

150, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
(XX) 
000 
000 
00(1 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$210,000 


430,000 

2>iO,  000 
.540.  (XX) 
I1I.5,  (XX) 
i5,  000 
7.50.  UOO 


70,000 

1,  470, 000 

175,000 

455,000 

35,000 

1.0«5,  000 

243,  000 

70,000 

.52.500 
315.000 
2»O,000 
840,000 
420,000 

52,500 


ttilO.  000 


1,  n2o,  UK) 

l.OWl.  IKX) 
5.  MO.  imii 

2.  .50.5.  IXX) 
13.5.  (XK) 

(1,  750.  (XK) 


270.000 
5,  670, 000 

675,000 
1. 755, 000 

i:«.(XX) 
1    IVi,  (KX) 

■14.5.  i»  10 

2711,  IXX) 

■Jirj,  5i.»l 
1,21 5.  (XX) 
1,0S0.0(K) 
3.  240,  UX) 
1.  6-20. 000 

202.500 


330.000,000         64.000.000  I       22.400.000  8«.4(X).000 


'  This  i-stlinale  15  liasi'd  Upon  the  antlclpateil  annual  rate  of  bonus  coupons  eipendl- 
tur.s  )iy  si.ii.-s  jt  (he  end  of  the  19fi7  ti<ical  year,  loeelher  with  poasible  further  [iroKriin 
eipansioii  m  the  ■  .Mous  Stales  (or  i)eno<ls  beyond  the  flscal  year  19«j7,  based  iiik)Ii 
present  infnriinil'  <  li>  the  leiiiTal  intentions  of  various  Stales  in  refjuesting  further 
pr'>gr  im  ciiiajisioi.       19<»  and  laier  years. 


<  Only  limited  data  are  available  on  the  State  and  local  cost  of  intrastate  program 
ailininistratlon.  These  data  Indicate  that  in  a  typical  county  such  costs  approximate  7 
percent  of  the  value  of  bonus  couiioius;  thus.  Stale  and  local  administrative  costs  hare 
been  estimated  at  7  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  bonus  coupons. 


WOlt-D  THE  STATES  PAY  THE  INCREASED  COSTS  OR 
PASS  THE.V   »LONC  TO  THE  COfNTIES' 

Mr  Chairman,  there  ha*  been  a  Kreat 
deal  of  di.-^cussion  in  the  Hou.se  today 
about  the  ability  of  the  States  to  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram if  the  committee  amendment  on 
cost  shant^.i;  is  enacted  into  law  .^ccord- 
inn  to  the  i.-iformation  I  have  obtained, 
only  13  States  of  the  41  States  noA-  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  finance  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  food  stamp 
proyram.  most  of  the  SUtes  pass  alont{ 
to  the  counties  part  or  all  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  food  stamp  prouram. 

In  13  States,  the  local  ?overnmental 
unit  has  to  finance  every  single  aspect  of 
the  cost  of  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  prou'ram.  so  an  amendment  re- 
quiring _'0-percent  sharing  by  the  States 
of  the  value  of  the  bonus  coupons  would 
mean  millions  of  dollars  in  additional 
costs  to  the  taxpayers  of  those  counties 
which  have  the  food  stamp  program  in 
States  like  .\labama.  Mississippi.  Cali- 
fornia. Minnesota,  and  so  forth  I  am 
submitting  herewith  a  list  of  the  partici- 
patiriK  States  divided  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  now  finance  the 
State-local  share  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  food  stamp  participation: 
Fr-OD     ST^^lP     Phocram— SorRCES     Used     in 

States   To    Fi.na.nce   Costs   of    I.vtrastate 

ADMt.NtSTRATIO.V 

I  In  the  following  U  State.n.  State  funds 
Unance    certification    and    coupon    uiuance 


II  In  the  following  16  States,  certification 
and  coupon  issuarice  costs  are  shared  by 
State  and  local  governmental  untts: 

Ohio 


Georgia 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Missouri 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


A  wide  variety  of  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments are  in  effect  In  some  Instances.  State 
and  local  governmental  units  finance  a  set 
percentage  of  both  certification  and  Issuance 
costs.  Under  this  type  of  coat  sharing,  the 
must  typical  share  paid  by  the  county  or  oth- 
er local  governmental  unit  is  50  percent.  In 
other  cases.  State  funds  finance  certification 
costs  and  the  county  or  other  local  govern- 
mental unit  finances  the  cost  of  Issuing  the 
coupons.  In  still  other  cases,  the  share  to  be 
paid  by  the  coimty  or  local  governmental 
units  varies  in  accordance  with  a  State- 
established  criterion   of  financial   ability. 

in.  In  the  folloicing  13  States,  the  county 
{or  other  local  governmental  unit)  finances 
all  certification  and  issuance  costs: 


Mississippi 
Montana  • 
Nebraska 
New  Jersey 
South  Carolina 
Wyoming  • 


L'O'ft*! 

Alaska 
.\rkansas 

C.>nnecticut 

District   of   Columbia 

Hi  wall 

Kentucky ' 

r.l:ml.<) 


Michigan  ' 
New  Mexico 

UUh 
Vermont 
Washington 
West  Virginia 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield" 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  also 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
from  Mi-ssourl  for  the  gallant  and  very 
excellent  fight  she  has  made  for  this 
worthy  cause  and  to  associate  myself 
in  any  way  I  can  with  her  efforts. 


'  In  some  counties,  there  Is  a  one-time  pay- 
ment made  by  the  counties  at  the  time  the 
prrjifram  '.s  Inaugurated. 

•If  counrifs  e'.ect  to  <»ntract  with  banks 


to  Issue  coupons,  the  county  must  bear  60 
percent  of  such  contract  costs. 

'Under   certain    limited    conditions,   some 
State  funds  may  be  made  available. 


Mr  Chairman,  I  supiHirt*'d  the  F(X)d 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  and  I  ri.--e  to  its  sup- 
port ttxiay. 

I  oppost'd  in  1964  the  provision  requir- 
ing the  States  to  contribute  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  bonus  coupons  and  I 
oppase  the  20-percenl  participation  fea- 
ture today. 

I  oppo.se  It  bi'cau.se  it  would  make  the 
co.st  of  this  prouram  prolubliue  to  locali- 
ties. As  presently  operatini;.  the  food 
stamp  plan  is  no  handout  from  Wash- 
iruiton.  SlaU^s  and  localities  must  spend 
their  own  tax  revenues  to  c<x>perate  in 
this  prot;ram  They  must  maintain  a 
staff  to  certify  applicant  households. 
They  must  maintain  offices  at  which 
coupon  sales  are  made  They  must  fi- 
nance the  handlinti.  stonnji,  and  ac- 
counting for  food  coupons.  These  costs 
mount  up — and  with  the  pre.sent  demand 
on  local  revenues — no  locality  is  going 
to  enter  this  program  if  the  cost-sharing 
provision  prevails. 

Far  too  often,  the  need  is  the  great- 
est in  those  areas  which  can  least  af- 
ford it  even  at  present  costs  to  Uie 
localities 

Tlie  food  stamp  program  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  It  is  a  proven,  tested,  and 
accepted  method  of  iran.slatint:  our 
highly  developed  agricultural  skills  into 
higher  nutritional  levels  for  this  Nation's 
less  fortunate. 

Perhaps  the  very  success  of  this  pro- 
gram has  worked  adversely  to  it.s  interest 
here  in  the  Congress.  I  dare  say  that  no 
new  program  since  1960  has  produced 
less  critical  congressional  mail  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size  than  has  the  food 
stamp  program.  It  has  been  a  model  of 
administrative  simplicity  I  have  hoard 
no  new  criticism  of  this  program  since 
its  inception. 

The  program  Is  working  and  working 
well.  Let  us  not  kill  it  because  of  its 
success. 


May  15,  1967 
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Food  stamp  program — A  projection  of  the  value  of  bonus  coupons  that  could  be  issued  in  the  various  States  tn  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  the 

costs  to  the  various  States 


Projection.';  for  fiscal  year  197U 

Slates 

Projections  for  fiscal  year  1970 

States 

Total  value 
i)(  bonus 
coui'uns  1 

Cost  to  States  (or  localities^ 

Total  value 
of honus 
coupons  1 

Cost  to  States  (or  localities) 

20  1  orccnt 
nialcliing  of 

lillllUS 

cciui  ons  ' 

Adminis- 
trative 

costs  2 

Total          i 

20  percent 

matching  of 

bonus 

coupons  ' 

.^■inuni.>- 
trative 
costs  ■ 

Total 

$7,  (XK),  000 

im.  (xw 

$1,400,000 
80,000 

$490,000 
28,000 

$1,890,000 

Nebraska 

$3,000,000 

$600,000 

$210,000 

$810,000 

.\la.>;ka 

108,000 

!  Nevada 

New  Hampshire , 

ArkaasiiS 

t  ■;ilif"riiia 

(  oU'iit'lo 

14, 000,  0(10 

16,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

■2,  soo.  m) 

3.  20(1,  (KKI 
800,000 
300,000 

620.000 

980,000 

1,120,000 

■280,000 

105,000 

217,000 

3,  780, 000 

4, 3'20,  000 

1,080,000 

405,000 

New  Jerj^ey 

New  .Mexico 

New  York 

North  ("aroUna... 

6,000,000 
4,000,000 

22.000.000 

9,500,000 

500.000 

25.000,000 

1,200,000 

800.000 
4.  4(KI.  (KKI 
1  9IK)  0(Ki 

426.660 

280.  000 
1.540.aKi 

tilk=.,  000 

1.6^>0,000 

1.  OHO.  000 
5.9411.000 
J.  .S65.  (KX) 

1    North  Dakota 

KXUKKi                 35. 0(K) 
5.  OIX),  000            1,750.(X»<) 

135.000 

District  o(  Columbia 

Flnri<tu 

3, 1UU,000 

837,000  i;  (^hio 

Oklahoma    

6,  750,  000 

(ieorgia 

10,  500, 000 
5(X).000 

""ii),0(X),oon 

.I.  .5011.  flfK) 

8,  mm.  (KKi 

1.  (KKI.  (Kill 

1(1.  imii.iKHi 

17,  KKI,  IKK) 
7.ill.0(HI 

3,  IXKI.  IXK) 
3. 1.XJd.  000 

11,(KI0,(XI0 

ti,  000,  000 

23.  0011,  000 

4,  .'SiKi.OOO 
7.'->0.  000 

2, 100, 000               735, 000 
100,  000                 35. 000 

1 

3,"20(.),  OCkV          1^120,' ooo" 

2,835,000  h  Oregon..           

135,000    1  Pennsylvania... 

...   -  1    Rhode  Island _ 

4.320,000  '    South  rarolina. 

1,485,000       South  Dakota 

810,000  1    Tennessee 

270,  0(KI       Texas. 

5,130.0(XI       Utah.        .    

4,590,000    t  Vermont... 

1.000.000 
21.0IX).  000 

2.  51X),  (XX) 
0.  500.  000 

.500.000 
1.=..  U)0,  OIX) 

3.  ,5(.KljlKK) 
1.00(1.  OIX) 

750.  OIX) 

4, 500.  axi 

4.aiO.  (KH) 

1-2.  000.  (100 

(■>.  IKK),  mw 

750.  (XX) 

■200.  000                 70. 000 
4.200.000            1.470.000 

.SOO.  IKXI  ;        n.i.ooo 

1.300.000  ,             455.000 
UK).  000  '              35.000 

3.  KKI.  000  1         1.  0»&.  000 
700.000                245.000 
■2tKI.0O0  1              70.000 
150.000  1               5^2.  .-KX) 
900.  0(K)  t            315.000 
SOO.  OCX)               280.  000 

2.4(K).  0(K)               840,  t»K) 

■270,  006 
5,  070, 000 

Idaho 

Illinois 

675,000 
1,755,000 

Indiana 

Iowa.  - 

K.111SLI.S     

Kt'iitiioky        .  -  -  -  - 

1,100,0(K) 
tKKl,(KK) 
21X1.  iKK) 

3,  HfK).  (KKI 

3,  400,  (XK) 
15(),IKKi 
fiOO,  (KKI 
000.  0(K) 

2, 200.  0(KI 
1,2IK),000 

4,  m\  0(KI 
900.000 
150,  (KX) 

3«,000 

210,000 

70,000 

1,330,000 

1,190,000 

52,  500 

210, 000 

210.000 

770, 0(X) 

420,  000 

1,610,000 

315,000 

52,500 

135,000 

4.  185.  000 

945.000 

270,000 

Louisiana.  -..,...... 

202,500 

.Maine    . 

Man.land.     

M  lu^'^.kchusetts 

20-2,500 

810,000 

S10,000 

2,  970, 000 

1,620,000 

Virginia.      

Washington 

West  Virginia 

1,21.5.000 
l.OSfl.iXX) 
3.  240. 000 

Michii:jin 

Wisconsin 

Wvomini.' 

1.  200.000 
150.000 

4'2i'.  000 
.12,  .5(W 

1.  620.  000 
202.500 

Mississippi 

1,215.000 
20-2,500 

Total - 

320, 000,  000 

64,000.000 

22,  400.  0(X) 

86,  400.  000 

Montana         

'  This  estimate  Is  based  upon  tlie  .iiitniiiated  annual  rate  of  bonus  coupons  expendi- 
tures by  States  at  the  end  of  llie  l'.«i7  fiscal  .\oar.  together  with  possible  further  program 
expansion  in  the  various  Siule.s  for  |  eriods  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1967,  based  uixm 
present  Infonnation  a.s  10  the  general  intentions  of  various  States  in  tefjuesting  further 
program  expansion  in  liX>8  and  later  >ears. 


-'  OnI\  liniited  data  are  available  on  the  Pt-ate  and  local  cost  of  mtrastate  program 
administration.  These  data  indicate  that  111  a  tyiiica!  county  such  costs  ajitiroximate 
7iereent  of  the  value  of  bonus  coupons:  thus.  State  and  local  aiiministralive  costs 
have  been  estimated  at  7  peri  em  (if  tjie  total  value  of  the  bonus  coupons. 


Individual   Views   or  Thomas  S.  Folet 
I  concur  with  the  majority  report  that  the 
Food    Stamp    Program   should   be   continued 
and  further  expanded. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  committee  amendment 
that  would  require,  beginning  July  1,  1969, 
that  States  or  localities  match  20  percent  of 
the  bonus  cost  of  the  coupons,  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  Intrastate  program  administra- 
tion That  provision  would  malce  the  pro- 
gram largely  Inoperative. 

1,  States  are  now  sorely  pressed  to  find 
the  revenues  to  support  their  basic  public  as- 
slst.ince  and  gener.il  relief  programs.  In  fact, 
the  principal  need  for  a  Federal  food  assist- 
ance program  stems  from  the  fact  that  States 
and  icx-alitles  have  been  unable  to  finance  a 
public  assistance  program  that  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  level  of  food  consumption 
for  low-lnronie  fitmllles. 

2,  The  St.ites  that  now  are  most  In  need 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  are  the  States 
that  are  now  not  talcing  full  advantage  of 
the  available  Federal  moneys  for  public  as- 
sistance beoati.se  they  have  been  unable  to 
raise  the  required  State  or  local  tax  funds. 
Therefore,  the  committee  amendment  will 
work  to  foreclose  such  States  from  talcing 
advantage   of   the   Food   Stamp   Program. 

3,  The  States  would  have  the  alternative 
of  pas.smg  on  such  costs  to  local  political  sub- 
divisions. But.  again,  this  would  mean  that 
the  communities  most  In  need  of  the  Focxl 
Stamp  Program  would  be  the  ones  that 
wotild  be  leitst  able  to  raise  the  required 
funds. 

4  The  States  and  or  localities  nott,'  are  re- 
quired to  finance  the  costs  of  program  ad- 
ministration. The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  such  costs  tj^plcally  run 
to  about  7  percent  of  the  value  of  the  bonus 
c>.iupons.  In  fact,  during  the  committee  hear- 
ings. It  was  reported  that  some  of  the  locali- 
ties which  need  the  program  have  found  it 
dlfflctilt  to  raise  the  funds  that  are  required 
to  cover  these  costs.  To  believe,  therefore, 
that  they  could  absorb  20  percent  of  the 
subsidy  cost   itself  Is   unrealistic. 

5  About  60  percent  of  the  people  now  par- 
ticipating  In    the  Food   Stamp   Program   are 


receiving  welfare  grants  under  State  or  local 
relief  funds.  It  Is  out  of  these  grants  that  the 
families  are  purchasing  their  food  coupons. 
So  States  and  localities  are  also  indirectly 
contributing  significant  sums  to  the  pro- 
gram— In  the  form  of  the  moneys  used  by 
welfare  people  to  make  regular  coujKin  pur- 
chases. 

6.  It  will  be  necessary  for  such  States  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  bonus  coupons 
for  both  families  receiving  public  assistance 
and  to  those  families  not  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. Many  of  these  latter  families  are 
not  on  public  assistance  because  the  State 
has  t>een  unable  to  finance  a  welfare  pro- 
gram that  was  broad  enough  to  meet  their 
needs.  For  example,  less  than  half  the  States 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
panded aid  to  dependent  children  with  un- 
employed parents  (ADC-UP)  even  though 
that  broader  program  has  been  authorized 
since  1961.  Therefore,  It  is  unrealistic  to  be- 
lieve those  States  would  find  It  possible  to 
meet  the  food  stamp  matching  requirements 
proposed  by  the  committee. 

7.  The  adverse  impact  of  this  committee 
amendment  Is  immediate — not  something 
that  will  be  faced  2  years  from  now.  States 
win  not  continue  to  expand  a  program  that 
they  know  they  wrlll  have  to  abandon  by  1969. 

8.  The  Food  Stamp  Program  has  been  a 
highly  popular,  effectively  operated  pro- 
gram. Its  purpose  has  been  well  defined  and 
It  has  been  operated  In  a  manner  that  pre- 
serves Its  food  objectives.  Contrary  to  the 
views  of  some.  It  does  not  lessen  the  State's 
responsibility  for  Its  basic  welfare  and  relief 
programs.  Rather  it  builds  upon  those  ef- 
forts— Increasing  the  food  and  nutrition  of 
low-income  families  and  is  closely  connected 
with  the  objectives  of  related  State  programs. 

In  summary  a  requirement  that  States  con- 
tribute 20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  bonus 
coupons — no  matter  how  logical  from  the 
standpoint  of  Federal-State  cooperation — is  a 
requirement  that  many  States  will  be  un- 
able to  meet.  They  will  be  forced  to  return 
to  the  direct  donation  of  federally  owned 
foixis  which  experience  has  demonstrated  is 
far  less  effective  and  efficient.  This  would  be 


a  serious  backward  step  in  the  national  need 
to  make  use  of  our  food  abundance  and  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  farmers. 

The  committee  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  yield 
to  me? 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  join  with  the  gentlewoman  in 
the  very  fine  statement  she  has  made  in 
connection  with  this  legislation.  For 
myself,  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  or  any 
good  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  every  gcx)d  reason  would  oppose 
those  two  amendments.  I  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  assist  the  gentlewoman,  if  she 
sees  fit  to  do  so.  to  oppose  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  20,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  ap- 
proved new  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  this  basic  legisla- 
tion but  more  importantly  vigorously 
state  my  opposition  to  two  amendments 
which  could  effectively  kill  the  entire 
program.  The  first  amendment  requires 
that  the  States  participating  in  the  pro- 
pram  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  unjustified  and 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  this  program. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
national  programs  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  Its  punxise  is  to  increase  the 
food-buying  power  of  low-income  per- 
sons. It  allows  needy  families  in  par- 
ticipating programs  the  opportunity  to 
improve  their  diet  by  obtaining  more  and 
better  food. 
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The  response  to  this  program  has  ex- 
ceeded expectations.  In  1964.  some  351.- 

000  persons  were  participatlni?  In  43  pilot 
programs  in  22  states  By  the  end  of 
June  1967.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  proKram  participa- 
tion will  have  grown  to  2  million  people 
in  875  programs 

The  citizens  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting In  the  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  particlpat**  m  this  pro- 
gram. But  ia.-it  Octot>er  New  York  State 
requested  the  program  for  New  York  City 
hoping  to  begin  in  July  of  this  year.  So 

1  can  tell  you  what  this  pro»<ram  will 
mean  to  the  city  and  subsecjuently  to  the 
poor  people  of  my  district 

About  200,000  persons  of  low  income  in 
New  York  City  can  expect  to  be  eliKlble 
for  the  food  stamp  plan  Some  estimates 
of  eligible  citizens  ran  as  hit;h  as  700.000 
Taking  the  more  conservative  figure  of 
200,000,  one  can  expect  the  program  to 
add  $10-15  million  in  purchasing  power 
to  these  citizens  At  this  level  of  par- 
ticipation, the  20-percent  State  require- 
ment would  cost  New  York  State  about 
$4  4  million  In  additional  costs 

On  a  national  level  this  20-percent 
requirement  would  cost  all  the  partici- 
pating States  about  $40  million  a  year 
at  a  time  when  SUtes  and  local  govern- 
ments are  straining  to  find  the  financial 
means  to  carry  out  their  programs 

As  I  stated  earlier  this  20-pfrcent  re- 
quirement Is  incorisistent  with  the  Intent 
of  the  program  The  program  Is  designed 
to  help  the  poor  wherever  they  live  by 
raising  their  food  purchasing  power  It 
is  a  national  program  aimed  at  elim- 
inating a  national  problem:  that  of  pro- 
viding a  proper  diet  for  needy  families 

This  Is  not  a  giveaway  program,  but 
a  participating  one  which  lequires  poor 
families  to  spend  for  necessary  food  be- 
fore  Ckjvernment  coupons  can  be  ob- 
tained It  Is  esUmated  that  on  the  aver- 
age, a  food  stamp  family  investment  In 
the  program  represent*  about  64  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  coupons  they  re- 
ceive each  m.onth  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram makes  'ose  of  private  f()od  stores 
by  allowing  these  needy  families  to  buy- 
off  the  shelf  with  the  participating  stores 
receiving  payments  from  the  Govern- 
ment 

Allow  me  to  briefly  state  my  opposi- 
tion to  a  second  amendment  The  Food 
Stamp  Act  was  passed  In  1964  with  a 
3-year  authorization  The  bill  reported 
out  by  the  Conamlttee  on  Agriculture 
calls  for  yearly  autiiorlzation  I  cannot 
emphasize  enough  the  need  for  a  contin- 
uing program,  one  w  hich  allows  for  plan- 
ning and  provides  some  assurance  for 
poor  people  that  the  program  will  not  be 
open  to  yearly  fwlltlcal  maneuvering. 
The  original  1967  administration  bill 
called  for  an  open  end  authorization  I 
believe  we  should  give  this  proposal  care- 
ful consideration 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker,  the  food 
stamp  program  has  proven  to  be  a  suc- 
cess It  has  Increased  the  food  purchas- 
ing power  of  needy  families  The  over- 
whelming participation  of  States  in  this 
program  Indicates  their  support  I  sin- 
cerely urge  that  all  Members  of  the 
House,  regardless  of  political  parties, 
give  this  measure  their  close  attention 


and  hope  that  they  will  join  me  In  vot- 
ing against  the.se  crippling  amendments. 
Mr    ANNUNZIO    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  I  Mrs 
Sulliv.^n;.  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subconxmittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency I  am  a  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  for  the  genuine  effort  she 
is  making  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  of 
America  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  all  crippling  amendments 
and  to  support  the  gentlewoman  by  vot- 
ing 'no'  on  the  committee  amendment 
to  require  the  States  to  pay  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  bonus  coupons 

Mr.  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  program,  of  course, 
while  a  charity  program,  really  does  not 
reach  the  people  who  are  most  entitled  to 
charity 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  that  this 
program  and  its  operations  move  into  an 
area,  the  commodity  program  has  to 
move  out  The  commodity  pro-am  is  for 
the  people  who  have  no  other  food.  The 
food  stamp  program  is  for  the  person 
who  has  food  but  who  does  not  have  a 
well-balanced  diet 

Well.  Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  we  should  take  care  of  the  people 
who  do  not  have  a  well-balanced  diet 
But  I  do  not  feel  or  believe  that  we 
should  take  care  of  them  at  the  expense 
of  eliminating  those  people  who  do  not 
have  any  funds  with  which  to  buy  food 
stamps.  If  one  does  not  have  any  money 
one  cannot  purchase  food  stamps  and 
therefore  one  cannot  participate  in  this 
program  at  all  The  person  who  does  not 
have  money  and  does  not  have  food,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  taken  care  of  first. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  this 
program  is  going  to  escalate  rather  fast 
Is  because  that  up  to  the  present  time — 
before  the  Poage  amendment  was  at- 
tached to  this  bill  requiring  20-percent 
pamclpatlon  by  the  States — the  States 
would  certainly  certify  everyone  In  the 
world  whom  they  felt  could  possibly 
qualify  to  participate  in  this  program. 
because  It  did  not  cost  the  States  any- 
thing 

Mr  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  If  we  re- 
qoire  the  Stati-s  to  pay  or  contribute  a 
small  part  of  this  program,  the  States 
are  going  to  be  a  little  more  careful  as  to 
whom  they  certify  and  people  who  are 
actually  entitled  to  participate  In  the 
program  will  receive  more  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  under  its  provisions. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  will  not  have  nearly  as  many  free- 
loaders if  the  proposed  program  Is 
adopted,  because  If  they  have  to  con- 
tribute to  the  extent  of  paying  $1  out  of 
every  $5,  the  States  will  make  sure  that 
these  people  are  actually  ellKlble  for  par- 
ticipation under  the  program 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  poinf 

Mr  BELCHER   Yes 

Mr    RESNICK    I  feel  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Oklahoma  must  be  aware  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  making 
a  trip  down  South  not  too  long  ago — It 
was  a  bipartisan  subcommittee — who 
found  that  there  were  people  receiving 
no  food  at  all  under  any  type  program, 
whether  It  be  the  commodity  program 
or  the  food  stamp  program 

I  am  sure  further  that  the  gentleman 
knows  this  group  found  people  actually 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  people  who 
were  not  receiving  any  food  at  all 

Now.  would  not  the  gentleman  sigree 
that  If  these  conditions  exist  today  when 
States  do  not  have  to  contribute  20  per- 
cent, the  condition  is  going  to  become 
that  much  wor.-;e  when  they  have  to  con- 
tribute the  prescribed  20  percent  as  con- 
tained in  this  li  gislation':-' 

Mr  BELCHER  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  under 
the  present  program  with  no  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  States,  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  everyone  participating 
in  this  program,  and  we  will  not  ever  be 
able  to  support  any  other  program  which 
takes  care  of  the  person  who  does  not 
have  anything 

The  reason.  In  those  States  that  the 
committee  found  they  were  not  receiv- 
ing any  kind  of  food,  was  because  the 
food  stamp  plan  was  in  operation  in 
those  areas  and  no  other  plan  was  In 
operation:  Is  that  not  correcf 

Mr  RESNICK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  BELCHFJl  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Y'ork. 

Mr  RESNICK  No;  I  would  have  to 
disa+4ree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league 

Mr  BELCHER  What  SU;t«s  were  In- 
volved'' 

Mr  RESNICK.  I  am  speaking  partic- 
ularly of  the  State  of  Mississippi  where 
there  were  commodity  programs  avail- 
able in  some  counties  and  food  stamp 
programs  available  in  other  counties. 
However,  under  both  programs,  as  it 
turned  out,  the  State  would  not  certify 
anyone  as  being  eligible  for  participa- 
tion This  condition  existed  when  It  was 
not  costing  the  State  anything  but  the 
administrative  cost  Involved  in  the  pro- 
gram 

The  point  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  answer  if  he  would,  that  if 
in  States  like  these,  who  are  the  poorest 
States,  where  they  are  not  certifying 
people  when  It  Is  not  costing  them  any- 
thing, what  Is  going  to  happen  when  It 
starts  costing  20  percent  as  the  State's 
share?  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  when  It  starts  costing  20  per- 
cent, the  gentleman  can  rest  assured 
thase  people  who  are  certified  will  be 
w  orthy  participants  And  you  are  going  to 
find  out  If  this  program  goes  on.  like  It 
is  now,  that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  scan- 
dal among  the  people  who  are  certified 
because  we  will  find  these  rolls  loaded 
down  In  some  of  the  States,  and  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  going  to  face  a  scandal 
on  some  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram 

Mr  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  zero  minus  20  percent  is  still  zero, 
and  that  if  these  people  are  not  being 
certified  by  the  States  when  it  Is  not 


costing  the  States  anything,  then  the 
situation  will  definitely  become  much 
worse. 

Mr.  BELCHER,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  those  States  where 
they  do  not  put  the  worthy  people  on 
the  rolls,  regardless  of  whether  It  costs 
them  any  money  or  not,  then  I  would 
say  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  hope  for 
that  State.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of 
program  you  have. 

Mr.  FOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised  the  problem  about  the 
unrestricted  use  of  food  stamps  by  the 
States  without  restriction,  and  extending 
the  use  of  the  food  stamps  to  many  peo- 
ple who  are  not  entitled  to  them,  which 
is  also  noted  in  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern. 

However.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  If 
It  Is  not  true  that  the  gentleman  and 
the  committee  propose  an  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  on  the  appropriation  as  the 
first  limitation  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  allowed  to  expend? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-five  million  dollars. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
also  true  that  under  the  proposed  new 
program  which  the  committee  has  sent 
to  the  floor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
retains  authority  to  review  the  criteria 
by  which  the  States  determine  eligibility 
of  the  participants  under  the  program. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Y'es.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  will  find  the  present  la'w 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  authorities  to  agree  upon  the 
criteria  before  they  begin  making  the 
expenditures,  which  of  course  does  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to 
review  the  criteria  before  there  is  any 
money  expended. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  merely  wanted  to  state 
that  it  is  my  feeling  that  there  Is  a 
legitimate  right  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  committee  to 
set  some  limitations  on  these  programs, 
which  is  done  by  an  authorization  limi- 
tation, and  that  there  is  some  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  review  the  criteria  established  by  the 
States,  which  Is  done  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture's  concurrence,  but  I  do  op- 
pose, as  I  will  state  later,  this  20-percent 
requirement  which  I  believe  Is  inappro- 
priate. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ResnickI,  he  was  referring  to  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  These  destitute,  unfor- 
tunate people  do  not  have  any  money. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  they  do  not 
have  any  money  then  the  food  stamp  pro- 


gram does  not  do  them  a  bit  of  good,  does 
it? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Not  at  all. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  that  we  put  a  limi- 
tation of  $195  million  on  this.  But,  now, 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  into  believing  that 
$195  million  is  going  to  remain  forever. 
because  as  these  programs  are  taken  up 
by  the  States  we  are  going  to  find  peo- 
ple, just  like  the  gentlewoman  who  spoke 
earlier  and  who  had  been  opposed  to  the 
bill  2  years  ago,  but  now  has  changed 
over  and  Is  for  it,  as  these  programs  are 
stretched  out  you  are  going  to  find  vari- 
ous Members  of  the  House  who  will  dis- 
cover that  the  people  back  home  will 
have  foimd  that  others  have  gotten  on 
the  gravy  train  and  then  they  want  to 
get  on  the  bandwagon  also.  And  there  will 
be  no  limitation  to  the  program,  and 
this  program  will  grow  to  $2.5  billion.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  that  just 
as  I  do. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  once  more,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  comment  on  this 
remark.  I  think  the  gentleman  could  raise 
a  valid  concern  that  the  States  would 
rim  away  with  this  program  If  there  were 
no  authorization  limitation,  and  no  Ap- 
propriation Committee  review,  or  no  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  say  what  the 
qualifications  and  criteria  should  be. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  extend  the 
program,  that  is  its  own  judgment  to 
make.  All  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman, 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  States  to 
extend  this  program  without  a  limitation 
of  their  own  action.  There  must  be  a 
concurrence  of  both  the  Federal  and 
State  Government. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman,  I  believe, 
is  referring  to  my  support  of  this  bill  this 
time  and  I  would  not  want  the  record  to 
remain,  inferring  that  for  political  rea- 
sons I  changed  my  vote.  I  think  my  origi- 
nal position  of  nonsupport  of  the  bill  at 
that  time  shows  that  I  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  principle  of  the  food  stamp  approach 
as  being  better  than  the  direct  distribu- 
tion approach  and  less  wasteful.  Now 
with  the  proper  safeguards  which  were 
not  in  the  original  food  stamp  program. 
I  am  basing  my  support  this  year  on  that 
and  not  on  any  other  consideration. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Then  let  me  ask  the 
gentlewoman  this  question :  Without  the 
20-percent  provision  you  would  not  sup- 
port the  bUl? 

Mrs.  MAY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  think  you  might  find 
that  with  respect  to  a  lot  of  Members. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  and  I  would  point  out 
that  on  page  30  of  the  committee  report 
there  Is  the  statement  or  report  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  In  response  to  a 
letter  that  I  directed  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  about  Federal  participation  in 
other  welfare  programs. 

I  think  you  will  find  the  actual  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Government,  of 


course,  is  100  percent,  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram, and  It  is  going  to  drop  down  to  80 
percent,  but  still  much  higher  than  any 
other  program. 

I  can  point  to  the  old-age  assistance 
program  where  the  present  Federal  share 
estimate  for  1968  is  about  65  percent. 

The  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  where  the  present  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  1968  is  estimated  to  be  56 
percent. 

The  aid  to  the  blind,  where  the  Federal 
share  for  1968  is  estimated  at  55  percent. 

The  aid  to  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  where  the  Federal  share  in  1968 
is  estimated  to  be  64.7  percent. 

The  medical  program,  where  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  1968  is  estimated  at  53*/2 
percent. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  making  any 
drastic  change  insofar  as  general  welfare 
programs  are  concerned  and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  if 
the  States  do  participate,  even  as  low  as 
20  percent,  and  I  think  it  should  have 
been  40  percent,  there  is  going  to  be 
closer  cooperation  from  people  in  Mis- 
sissippi over  areas  that  really  need  more, 

Mr,  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  who 
just  spoke  offered  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  40  percent.  There  was  another 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  that  was  reduced  to  20 
percent. 

I  think  the  essential  part  of  it  is  to 
make  the  States  partly  responsible  for 
this  program  and  you  are  going  to  have 
a  much  better  program  and  I  think  it 
will  last  a  lot  longer,  and  there  will  be  a 
whole  lot  less  scandals  and  there  will  be 
a  more  eflSciently  operated  program  than 
if  you  just  turn  the  thing  wide  open.  The 
mere  fact  that  Congress  gets  to  review 
what  happens  will  put  no  limitation  on 
the  funds  whatsoever. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  The  gentleman  has 
made  the  suggestion  of  possible  scandals. 
I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  Is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  of  the  63,000  stores  that 
have  been  operating  these  programs,  only 
79  out  of  the  63,000  have  been  In  dlfQ- 
culty  because  of  possible  scandals. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  another  pro- 
gram that  is  as  forthright  and  as  honest 
in  the  entire  purview  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  any  State  government  or 
mimiclpal  government.  This  program  in 
my  opinion,  in  view  of  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures I  have  just  outlined,  Is  the  finest  and 
most  honest  program  of  any  program 
that  the  Government  has  participated  In 
for  the  moment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  are  the  results  of  a  failure  or  rather 
where  there  has  been  a  lack  of  any  State 
contribution,  It  Is  a  condition  that  should 
be  continued,  I  do  not  think  people 
should  be  compelled  to  go  on  relief  be- 
fore they  can  get  food  stamps,  before 
they  can  buy  food  stamps, 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  you  would  rather  take  care  of 
middle-class  people  rather  than  those  on 
relief;  and  should  you  not  take  care  of 
one  rather  than  the  other? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  middle-class  people.  There  is 
a  difference  between  somebody  on  relief 
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and  somebody  who  is  just  above  relief 
Because  your  school  lunch  programs  of 
various  kinds  are  distributed  to  Individ- 
uals who  may  not  be  on  relief  These  are 
just  those  who  are  on  the  borderline  and 
I  do  not  think,  and  at  least  expenence 
has  shown,  that  a  middle-class  individ- 
ual will  demean  himself  in  order  Ui  take 
advantage  of  what  amounts  to  a  handout 
Mr  BELCHER  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  m  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  program  ha.s  been  so 
free  of  scandal,  let  us  keep  It  that  way. 
Mr.  PARBdTEIN  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. Let  the  States  stay  out  of  It  Let 
us  not  compel  the  States  to  contribute. 
and  we  will  have  a  tjood  program 

Mr.  BELCHER  I  would  hat^  to  tell  the 
people  back  home  that  there  would  be 
more  scandal  when  they  participated  In 
handling  the  program  than  when  they 
can  get  it  for  nothing.  That  does  not 
stand  to  reason 

Mr  RESNICK  Mr  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  RESNICK  The  gentleman  ^X)inted 
out.  and  nghtl\-  so.  tl'iat  there  are  many 
States  and  counties  where  the  people  do 
not  have  money  for  food  stamps  at  all. 
As  the  gei;'leman  will  recall  members 
from  both  parties  li^  the  .subcommittee 
came  back  outra^ied  at  this  and  asked 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
provide  some  aid  to  these  people  The 
one  forum  that  was  felt  could  provide 
aid  to  these  people  was  providing  them 
with  food  stamps  Again  I  point  out  we 
are  not  talking  about  middle  class,  un- 
less there  is  middle-class  hunger  We  are 
talking  about  the  people  who  have  no 
food. 

The  Member.s  came  back  and  suggested 
that  the  food  stamps  be  distributed  be- 
cause It  was  the  only  way  to  get  then- 
food  to  those  people 

How  are  we  going  to  accomplish  this 
If  a  State  which  has  refused  to  provide 
anything  should  be  asked  to  provide  20 
percent?  I  cannot  undersund  that.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  the  gentleman  would  en- 
lighten me 

Mr  BELCHER  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  this  IS  a  good  program,  not 
many  States  would  refuse  to  Invest  $1 
to  get  a  very  ^'ood  State  program  for  their 
States  If  they  do.  the  administration  of 
that  State  should  be  changed 

Mr  RESNICK  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  have  those  powers 
and    neither   does    the   gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER  But  I  do  have  the  pow- 
er to  make  a  State  administration  keep 
its  relief  rolls  honest,  and  that  Is  what 
I  Intend  to  do  as  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned 

Mr  RESNICK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  BELCHER  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  get  a  little  of  his  own 
time,  for  I  believe  I  have  been  kind  In 
yielding 

Mr  RESNICK  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  BELCHER  Here  is  another  point 
we  ought  to  take  into  consideration  be- 
fore we  weep  too  much  about  thLs  The 
legislation  In  regard  to  the  20  percent 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1,  1969 


There  will  be  a  long  time  in  which  to  look 
at  how  this  program  is  working  before  it 
actually  goes  into  effect  in  1969. 

I  oppcsed  this  bill  2  years  ago  when  we 
passed  It  I  am  opposed  to  11  now  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  right  type  of  relief  pro- 
gram I  think  that  In  the  first  place,  be- 
fore you  take  care  of  people  who  already 
have  food  and  try  to  give  them  a  better 
balanced  diet,  that  you  first  ought  to  take 
care  of  those  people  who  are  absolutely 
hungry  and  do  not  have  any  f(x>d  what- 
soever Every  time  that  you  bring  In  the 
food  stamp  plan  you  take  care  of  people 
who  have  money  in  their  pocket  and  you 
absolutely  eliminate  those  who  do  not 
have  In  any  charitable  program  I  have 
ever  known  of  you  first  give  food  to  those 
who  are  hungry  before  you  take  care  of 
the  person  who  does  not  have  a  balanced 
diet 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr  FOLEY  Why  does  not  the  gentle- 
man propose  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  for  both  programs?  The  gentle- 
man has  not  offered  such  an  amendment 
in  the  committee  or  on  the  floor.  If  he  is 
concerned  about  the  Impoverished  and 
that  they  ought  to  have  food  aid  and  the 
program  should  be  allowed  to  continue. 
why  not  provide  for  both  programs? 

Mr  BELCHER  In  the  first  place,  in 
my  opinion  we  have  had  a  commodity 
program  that  has  not  worked  perfectly, 
most  assuredly,  but  it  has  fed  a  whole 
lot  of  hungry  people.  We  have  had  a 
school  lunch  program  which  has  fed  a 
whole  lot  of  hungry  people  We  have  had 
a  milk  program  which  has  fed  many  peo- 
ple If  we  keep  taking  on  new  $2  billion 
programs,  some  day  there  will  not  be 
any  money  for  anyone 

In  my  opinion,  with  the  war  on.  with 
money  the  tightest  it  has  been  and  with 
a  huge  deficit  facing  us.  we  should  first 
take  care  of  those  people  in  this  country 
who  do  not  have  food  before  we  worry 
about  those  who  may  not  have  a  bal- 
anced diet. 

Mr  FOLEY  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  this  country  Is  too  poor  a  country  to 
afford  to  see  that  all  the  people  who  are 
in  the  lower  Income  group  have  an  ade- 
quate and  nutritious  diet?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  suggests? 

Mr  BELCHER  I  would  say.  first,  we 
have  to  w  in  a  war  or  there  will  not  be  any 
food  or  anything  else  for  anyone  here  In 
my  opinion,  second,  we  have  got  to  take 
care  of  those  people  who  have  no  food 
whatsoever  Then  if  we  have  money 
enough  left  after  this  huge  deficit,  we 
can  proceed  from  there. 

And  another  thing-  Every  single  time 
we  adopt  one  of  these  programs,  it  in- 
creases the  cost  of  living  of  every  single 
worker  In  this  country  The  cost  of  liv- 
Inij  is  already  pretty  high.  Maybe  we  can 
afford  these,  but  the  people  who  buy 
groceries  I  do  not  believe  can  afford  them 
Mr.  RESNICK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  not  for  a  statement,  but 
just  for  a  question? 

Mr    BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr     RESNICK.    Mr     Chairman,    the 
gentleman  said  he  voted  against  this  2 


years  ago.  Two  years  at;o  we  did  not 
have  the  problems  we  are  having  now  In 
Vietnam.  Would  the  gentleman  admit  he 
Ls  a«alnst  this  prouram,  and  not  u.se  the 
war  In  Vietnam  as  an  excuse? 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
running  a  deficit  2  years  ago,  we  were 
running'  a  deficit  4  years  aao,  6  years 
ago.  and  10  years  ago,  and  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  rai.se  deficits,  and  the  cost  of 
living  is  contmuliii,'  to  go  up  every  day. 
We  have  more  inflation,  people  are  pay- 
ing more  taxes  than  they  ever  have,  and 
every  time  we  vote  an  extra  dollar  out 
of  this  House,  we  just  increase  the  cost 
of  living  for  tho.se  people  who  are  earning 
their  ow-n  living  and  educating  their  own 
children.  Maybe  they  do  not  have  a  bal- 
anced diet,  but  they  are  doing  what  they 
can  by  the  sweat  of  their  ow-n  brow. 
Every  time  we  take  a  dollar  awav  from 
tho.se  workers  and  Increase  the  cost  of 
living  to  them,  we  are  helping  one  group, 
but  we  are  huriing  the  other. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  I  have  yielded 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  about  one- 
third  of  my  time,  and  I  believe  that  is 
his  quota. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Res- 
nick  I.  5  minutes  for  a  continuation  of 
his  statement 

Mr.  RESNICK  Mr.  Chairman,  first.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  for  having  been  .so  courteous 
m  yielding  to  me,  but  I  believe  that  is 
the  purpose  of  this  time — to  debate  the 
issues  and  to  try  to  get  some  answers  to 
some  very  perplexing  questions. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  at  this  time 
If  he  would  answer  this  question:  If  the 
program  is  not  operating  now  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  why  is  It  not  operating? 
Would  the  gentleman  not  know  more 
about  it  if  it  were  operating?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  they 
do  not  know  about  the  program? 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  been  in  the  Committee 
of  Agriculture  for  17  years  without  know- 
ing about  the  food  stamp  plan,  because, 
as  the  gentlewoman  said.  13  years  ago 
she  started  talking  about  it,  and  I  have 
been  hearing  about  it  ever  since 

Mr.  RESNICK,  But  It  is  not  operating 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  again.  If  it  is 
not  operating  in  Oklahoma  today,  when 
It  would  not  cost  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
anything,  except  the  cost  of  the  food 
stamp.s 

Mr   BELCHER.  No,  sir. 

Mr  RESNICK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  finish  my  sentence.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  if  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
the  great  State  of  Oklahoma,  is  not  par- 
ticipating today  w-hen  it  does  not  cost 
anything,  w-hat  is  going  to  happen  when 
this  program  costs  20  percent?  I  would 
.say  further,  surely  the  nreat  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  its  distinguished  Repre- 
sentatives do  not  put  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa in  the  same  economic  class  as  .some 
of  our  Southern  States,  where  people  are 
actually  going  hungry. 

Mr  BELCHER  Yes:  but  they  are  go- 
ing hungry  becau.se  they  have  the  food 
.stamp  program  and  do  not  have  the  com- 
modity program,  and  there  is  no  way  for 
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them  to  get  anj'tliing  to  eat.  In  Okla- 
homa we  have  kt pt  the  commodity  pro- 
gram to  take  care  of  those  people  who 
are  actually  poor,  and  we  have  not  taken 
care  of  those  people  who  would  just  want 
a  little  b<'tier  diet.  We  have  taken  care 
of  first  things  first  in  Oklahoma. 

By  the  way.  the  gentleman  says  it  does 
not  cost  anything.  I  would  have  the  gen- 
tleman know  we  pay  a  great  deal  of  in- 
come tax  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  we  In  Oklahoma  know  that  the 
things  from  Congress  and  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  not  come  like  a  free 
lunch, 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations.  I  would  like  now 
to  make  a  few  of  my  own. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  on  several  occasions  referred 
to  the  '.Southern  States"  disparagingly. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  not  aw-are 
that  there  have  been  reports  even  in  the 
press  of  this  Nation  and  not  from  some 
self-seeking  and  self-appointed  commis- 
sion or  conunlttee  which  on  its  own  un- 
dertook to  dig  into  some  kind  of  scandals, 
to  the  effect  that  even  in  the  great  city 
of  New  York  and  other  great  cities  of 
the  North  that  there  are  people  who 
sometimes  go  hungry. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  like  to  use  generic 
terms  like  "the  South."  I  could  name 
the  States  in  particular:  Mississippi, 
Alabama.  South  Carolina. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
in  the  North  know  we  do  have  short- 
comings. This  is  the  reason  why  we  are 
backing  the  food  stamp  program  for  all 
we  can.  to  try-  to  eliminate  these  short- 
comings. 

The  problems  we  face,  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  include  the  one 
that  there  are  States  not  trying  to  help 
these  poor  and  destitute  people. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  food  Is  not  a  luxury,  but 
if  we  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  one  w-ould  get  the  impression 
that  we  were  putting  out  these  stamps 
for  liquor  or  TV  sets  or  automobiles. 

This  is  for  food.  We  are  trying  to  feed 
people. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I,  In  my 
study,  have  learned  that  the  problem  is 
not  alone  with  the  States,  but  also  with 
the  individual  counties.  In  some  States, 
such  as  in  Mississippi,  some  counties  will 
feed  their  poor  and  other  counties  will 
not. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  statements  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred  are  from  a 
self-appointed  commission  w-hich  set  out 
to  prove  certain  facts  and  annoimced 
what  they  were  going  to  prove  before 
they  got  any  evidence.  I  just  wonder  if 
that  kind  of  self-serving  evidence  is  the 
best  the  gentleman  can  produce  here. 

I  do  not  live  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  I  live  a  long  ways  west  of  the 
States  the  gentleman  named.  I  do  not 
believe  my  State  is  any  better  or  any 


worse  than  the  average  State  on  this 
score.  There  are  hungry  people  in  Texas, 
and  there  are  well-fed  people  in  Texas. 
By  and  large,  we  try  to  do  a  good  job  in 
Texas.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  New 
York  State  try  to  care  for  their  needy. 
but  it  is  still  possible  to  find  hungry  peo- 
ple there  if  you  go  looking  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman,  rath- 
er than  attack  certain  sections  of  our 
country,  would  seek  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions in  those  sections  and  recognize 
that  there  is  some  evil  in  all  sections  of 
the  coimtry. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  do  not  have  much 
time,  and  I  cannot  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man unless  he  will  yield  me  some  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yielded  about  one- 
third  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  pre- 
viously, but  I  will  yield  an  additional 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  ad- 
mits that  the  State  of  New  York  has 
some  shortcomings.  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  greatest  shortcomings  it  has  had 
is  not  being  willing  to  pay  20  percent  of 
the  100  percent  of  the  bill  to  take  care 
of  the  people  of  that  State.  I  expect  that 
is  one  of  the  greatest  shortcomings  the 
State  would  have. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  have  to  disagree  with 
the  gentleman. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  once  again 
that  we  are  talking  about  food.  Anyone 
who  reads  the  Record  tomorrow  morning 
and  pays  attention  to  the  remarks  would 
get  the  impression  that  food  is  some  sort 
of  luxury.  If  anyone  overseas  were  to 
read  this  debate  he  would  be  amazed 
that  here  in  the  great  land  of  plenty  we 
are  debating  whether  or  not  to  provide 
food  for  hungry  people. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  basically  what 
we  are  saying.  Are  we  going  to  vote  for 
this  and  provide  some  people  who  ordi- 
narily would  be  hungry  or  would  have 
inadequate  diets  a  decent  standard  of 
eating,  or  are  we  going  to  say,  "No.  We 
made  ours.  You  make  yours." 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  should  like  to  state 
some  facts  about  food  from  the  latest 
report  I  have,  which  is  January  1967. 
This  report  states  that  the  commodity 
distribution  program  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  is  now  distributing  direct 
food,  free  food,  to  69  counties  of  Missis- 
sippi, while  only  14  of  the  counties  have 
the  food  stamp  program.  So  the  people 
are  being  distributed  food  under  the  di- 
rect distribution  program  in  those  69 
counties. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

I  should  like  to  use  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
chairman  that  I  did  not  get  up  here  to 
start  the  Civil  War  all  over  again.  The 
fact  remains  that  certain  of  our  South- 


ern States  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
this  program.  They  simply  refuse  to  face 
their  responsibilities.  They  place  the  re- 
sponsibility directly  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  Federal  Government.  If  they  cannot 
afford  the  stamps  when  they  are  free  how 
can  they  afford  to  pay  20  percent  of  the 
cost? 

Then,  when  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  the  tools  to  work  with 
this,  the  Federal  Government  winds  up 
being  blamed  for  hungry  people  in  this 
great  United  States.  These  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  w-ondering:  Do  you 
feel  the  States  share  a  responsibility  at 
all  in  the  food  stamp  program? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  certainly  do.  They 
share  the  responsibility  to  get  it  distrib- 
uted, and  they  are  not  even  doing  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Who  do  you  want  to  pay 
for  that? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  No.  I  just  point  out 
that  the  situation  is  bad  enough  now.  Let 
us  not  aggravate  it  any  more.  If  the 
great  State  of  South  Carolina  cannot 
distribute  food  stamp  when  they  are  not 
costing  anything,  then  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  the  poor  people  of  the  great 
State  of  South  Carolina  when  It  costs 
them  20  percent? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GoodlingI. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  listen  to  the  debate  I  begin  to  think 
that  we  no  longer  have  any  food  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States.  Let  me  just 
very  briefly  quote  from  a  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  March  3, 
1967: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
reported  today  that  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture food  assistance  programs  were  avail- 
able to  needy  people  and  schoolchildren  in 
more  communities  during  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  1967  (July-December  1966)  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

At  the  end  of  December  1966.  1,498  coun- 
ties and  114  cities  were  distributing  USDA 
foods  to  needy  families.  In  addition.  USDA's 
Pood  Stamp  Program  functioned  In  another 
477  areas.  In  the  same  month  of  1965.  the 
Secretary  said,  foods  were  being  distributed 
in  1,606  counties  and  247  cities,  while  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  was  available  in  191 
areas. 

At  this  time  we  have  in  force  a  com- 
modity distribution  program.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  made 
a  survey  in  three  counties  in  Pennsylva- 
nia recently.  I  would  like  to  read  from 
this  report.  This  is  a  report  submitted  by 
the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  February  1967: 

We  found  evidence  which  Indicated  that 
37,  40,  and  32  percent  of  the  families  respec- 
tively were  Ineligible  to  receive  commodities 
primarily  because  their  Incomes  or  available 
resources  exceeded  the  limitations  established 
by  the  States.  In  addition  we  found  15  fam- 
ilies or  7  percent  of  the  225  families  in  the 
three  counties  received  more  commodities 
than  they  were  entitled  to  because  reductions 
In  family  size  had  not  been  reported. 

Then  the  report  goes  on  to  say: 
Because  of  these  irregularities  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  over  a  3-month  pe- 
riod ran  between  $182,000  and  $602,000. 
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I  think  we  can  expect  the  same  Irrei?- 
ularlties  will  probably  prevail  under  the 
food  stamp  program 

We  are  told  over  and  over  again  that 
our  gross  national  product  Is  at  an  all- 
time  high  I  do  not  think  that  anybrjdy 
can  deny  that  We  are  also  told  it  *ill 
probably  go  higher  We  are  also  told 
that  unemployment  is  at  an  alltime  Ic*' 
Now,  how  can  we  support  any  program 
that  will  expand  public  assistance  pro- 
grams when  these  thln?s  prevail, 
namely,  when  our  gross  national  product 
Is  at  an  alltime  high  and  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  at  an  alltime  loW  I  am 
very,  very  much  interested  in  a  report 
that  was  given  to  us  m  tr.e  committee 
This  report  lists.  Statf  by  State,  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  various  States 
will  receive  under  this  proposed  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  willing  to  admit  that  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  are  among  the 
poorer  States  We  talk  about  Che  State 
of  Mississippi  and  how  badly  off  they 
are  WelJ,  personally  I  am  not  willing 
to  admit  that  Pennsylvania,  at  least,  is 
in  that  condition  today,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  boys  from  Ohio  are  will- 
iug  to  admit  that  the  State  of  Ohio  is 
in  the  same  position 

Mr.  Chairman,  yet  under  this  pro- 
gram— and  I  hope  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  pay  attention  to 
these  figures — poor  Ohio  is  to  receive 
$18,363,000  and  the  next  poorest  State. 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  supposed 
to  receive  $15,487  000 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  one 
justify  a  thing  like  that?  Personally,  I 
cannot. 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  GOODLING  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  gentleman  s  attention 
to  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received 
from  Gov  James  A  Rhodes,  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  Here  is  what  the  Governor  says; 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  concern  over 
H.R.  1318.  the  Food  Stamp  Authorization 
Bill  of  1967  The  measure  was  amended  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  to  limit 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  a  1-year  exten- 
sion and  to  require  participating  States  to 
contribute  20  percent  of  the  bonu.s  %alue  of 
the  stamps  dl.<;trlbuted 

Under  the  existing  law.  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  is  funded  entirely  by  the  Fedcr.il 
Oovermnent  Requiring  20  percent  State  par- 
ticipation wiuld  result  in  severely  curtail- 
ing. If  not  terminating  the  F(x>d  Stamp  Pru- 
gram  in  Ohio  Several  million  dollars  would 
be  Involved 

More  than  175000  Ohloans  In  twenty- 
three  of  our  States  twenty-four  Congres- 
sional Districts  presently  participate  In  the 
program.  The  continuation  of  its  benefits  for 
these  people  Ls  at  stake  I  urge  you  to  oppose 
these  amendment  and  support  the  contin- 
uation of  the  existing  food  stamp  program 
should   HR     1318   come   to    the   House   floor 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  Information 
that  over  $3  million  would  be  involved 
In  additional  expense  to  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  makes  it  very 
clear  that   insofar  as  he  Is  concerned. 


the  food  stamp  program  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  in  jeopardy  of  termination  if  the 
State  is  compelled  to  contribute  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  Ohio  would 
contribute  In  excess  of  $3  million  In 
order  to  participate  Therefore,  I  am 
afraid  that  we  would  be  cut  out  of  this 
program 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman    3   additional   minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  recognized  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr.  GOODLING  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  VANIK.  As  I  interpret  the  letter 
of  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  the  State  of 
Ohio  would  be  cut  out  of  the  program  if 
It  were  compelled  to  come  up  with 
another  $3  5  million. 

Mr  GOODLING  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  saying  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  would  not  be  willing  Ui 
pay  20  percent  in  order  to  continue  its 
participation  in  this  program? 

Mr  VANIK  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  telling 
the  gentleman  that  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio.  James  A.  Rhodes,  says  that 
the  State  of  Ohio  would  not  be  likely  to 
support  it 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODLING  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  happy  to  report  to  the 
Coimnittee  that  I  have  received  no  such 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  California, 
Governor  Reagan,  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GOODLING.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  perhaps 
Governor  Reagan  has  not  been  advised 
about  this  situation  by  the  finance 
director  of  Ohio,  who  as  I  understand  it, 
frequently  provides  him  with  financial 
advice 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODLING.  I  yield  further  to 
the   gentleman  from   California 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Governor 
Reagan  is  a  man  who  has  a  high  sense 
of  fiscal  responsibility  He  does  not  ex- 
pect the  Federal  Government  to  a.ssume 
100  percent  oT  welfare  costs  If  the  State 
of  California  choo.ses  to  participate  in 
this  program.  I  am  confident  it  will  ex- 
pect to  pay  part  of  the  cost 

Mr  GOODLING  I  might  .say  that  re- 
cently I  received  a  telegram,  or  a  letter. 
from  the  .secretary  of  public  assistance 
in  Penn.sylvanla,  and  he  told  me  that  it 
would  work  a  hardship  upon  the  State  of 
Penn.sylvanla  to  pay  this  proposed  20 
percent 

I  wrote  back  and  told  him  I  thought 
that  was  Just  too  bad,  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  could  not  pay  20  percent 
of  this  food  stamp  program,  and  I  did 


not  tiiink  It  deserved  very  much  consid- 
eration 

Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  close  by  say- 
ing what  I  said  previously :  I,  personally, 
cannot  support  the  expansion  of  a  public 
a.ssistance  program  at  a  time  when  our 
gross  national  product  is  at  an  alltime 
high  and  at  a  time  when  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  at  an  alltime  low. 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  ' 

Mr  GOODLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  sientleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  BELCHER  I  can  readily  and  easily 
imderstand  how  the  Governor  of  a  State 
would  be  glad  to  receive  as  much  money 
from  Washington  with  which  to  take 
care  of  his  own  relief  bill  costs  in  order 
that  he  can  expend  it  on  something  else. 

I  can  readily  understand  why  the  Gov- 
ernor would  be  Inclined  to  obtain  from 
Washington   as   much   as   he   can. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  national  interest  must 
realize  that  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  national  budget  and  that  we 
siiould  have  some  consideration  for  the 
national  budget 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  we.  as  national  legislators,  have 
some  responsibility  to  ."^ee  to  it  that  these 
programs  are  partially  paid  for  by  the 
participating  States. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Yes.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  VANIK.  I  note  here  that  there 
are  13  States  where  local  governments 
finance  the  certification  of  the  Issuance 
cost  So.  this,  perhaps,  may  explain  why 
we  have  not  heard  from  these  13  States, 
which  include  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  presume  if  California 
is  like  Oklahoma,  they  would  like  to  take 
care  of  the  poor  people  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
:  Mr  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
take  this  time  to  tell  the  Committee  a 
little  bit  about  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram in  my  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  food  stamp  program  Is  just  about  the 
only  benefit  from  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams of  this  country  that  flow  directly 
to.  and  have  some  effect  upon,  the  people 
in  my  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  late  In  my 
community  in  getting  Into  the  food  stamp 
program.  We  entered  this  program  on 
May  1,  1963.  This  program  at  first  was 
only  a  pilot  program.  We  now  consider  it 
one  of  the  most  Important  and  most 
successful  endeavors  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment We  believe  we  have  done  more 
to  fight  poverty  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram than  any  other  Federal  program. 

In  our  community,  nearly  $19  million 
In  free  or  bonus  stamp";  have  been  used 
to  purchase  food  in  our  county  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program.  That  is  more 
Federal    assistance    than    all    the    other 


poverty  programs  involved  In  my  area. 
But  unlike  other  programs  which  may 
not  directly  reach  the  poor,  this  money 
through  the  stamp  program  h£is  been 
carefully  directed  in  my  area  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  in  need — some  18,000  families 
living  on  public  assistance,  and  1,500 
low-Income  families.  This  money  has 
been  used  In  the  satisfaction  of  basic 
human  needs.  It  has  not  been  a  give- 
away program,  because  the  people  in- 
volved have  had  to  purchase  with  their 
own  money,  or  out  of  their  public  as- 
sistance grants,  the  stamps  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  these  free  or  bonus 
coupons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  food  stamps, 
the  poor  in  my  community  have  been 
able  to  Increase  their  food  purchases  by 
over  25  percent.  This  program  has  meant 
more  food.  milk,  fresh  meats,  fresh 
vegetables  to  the  people  In  the  poverty 
areas  of  my  community.  This  is  the  first 
program  that  combines  aid  to  the  poor 
with  sound  nutrition.  This  program  uses 
the  regular  channels  of  distribution,  that 
is,  the  supermarkets  or  the  grocery 
stores.  In  my  community  we  would  suf- 
fer a  tragic  loss  If  this  program  were 
discontinued. 

By  the  tenor  of  our  Governor's  letter, 
It  appears  quite  obvious  that  he  is  not 
about  to  financially  support  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  State  of  Ohio  Is  not 
about  to  provide  the  money  this  bill  would 
require.  In  Ohio,  the  20  percent  partici- 
pation would  require  $3.5  million  In  State 
revenues  to  make  possible  the  continua- 
tion of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  Is  the  first 
program  which  has  recognized  that  75 
percent  of  the  people  of  poverty  In  my 
community  were  not  on  public  assistance. 
We  have  been  able  to  use  food  stamps  in 
many  cases  of  temporary  need  where 
families  have  not  had  immediate  access 
to  public  assistance,  where  there  was  a 
short-term  need,  and  where  a  sack  full 
of  groceries  would  tide  the  family  over. 
We  were  just  beginning  In  our  program 
to  extend  these  benefits  to  the  senior 
citizens  who  are  In  need. 

In  my  area  for  the  month  of  March 
of  this  year  17,836  families,  or  64.248 
persons,  were  direct  beneficiaries  par- 
ticipating In  this  program,  from  the  roles 
of  those  eligible  for  aid  for  the  aged,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  on  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  county  since  this 
program  has  gone  Into  effect,  there  have 
been  766,644  cases  served.  The  bonuses 
since  the  program  went  Into  effect  on 
May  1,  1963,  have  totaled  over  $18  mil- 
lion, with  a  total  stamp  value  of  almost 
$50  million. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  Commit- 
tee that  this  Is  a  program  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  In  urban  areas  such  as 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  where  we  have 
such  a  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
people.  Today  there  are  over  26,000  peo- 
ple in  my  community  who  are  on  the 
rolls  of  the  jobless.  This  is  more  than 
our  community  can  support  without  the 
help  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been  a 
vital  factor  in  this  effort  to  serve  these 
needs.  For  12  years  I  have  voted  in  the 


House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of  and 
I  have  supported  farm  legislation.  The 
only  reason,  looking  back,  that  I  can  see 
to  justify  my  support  of  agricultural 
programs  is  the  food  stamp  program 
that  you  are  threatening  to  destroy 
today.  I  say  to  you  that  If  this  proposal 
to  make  the  States  contribute  20  percent 
Is  passed  today.  It  will  be  the  end  of  the 
food  stamp  program  In  my  community. 
It  will  be  the  end  of  the  program  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  think  the  consequences 
of  any  such  action  must  rest  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik].  I  agree  with 
the  principles  that  he  has  just  set  forth. 
I,  too,  coming  from  a  completely  rural 
community  have  continuously  and  reg- 
ularly supported  all  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams because  I  believe  that  they  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  and 
in  the  direction  of  stabilizing  the  farm 
economy  and  the  Income  of  the  farmers. 
This  is  one  place  where  the  people  who 
have  benefited  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram through  the  years,  and  as  a  result 
of  votes  cast  by  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  those  who  believe 
as  we  do,  can  perhaps  reciprocate  by 
taking  care  of  some  of  the  people  whom 
their  surplus  products  are  going  to  feed 
in  our  great  cities. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  discussion  by  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  about  the  costs  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  spent  $134  million 
last  year  on  the  direct  distribution  pro- 
gram, which  represented  just  the  value 
of  the  commodities  that  were  distributed 
free.  The  food  stamp  program  did  not 
cost  that  much.  In  the  gentleman's  own 
State  of  Ohio  there  are  still  33  counties 
getting  free  distribution  of  food.  In 
Oklahoma,  while  they  have  no  food 
stamps,  there  are  73  counties  in  Okla- 
homa getting  food  distributed  free.  Ap- 
parently Oklahoma  prefers  the  free 
handout  system  to  the  food  stamps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that 
as  of  this  time  we  have  yielded  more 
than  half  of  the  time  of  the  majority  to 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  on  this 
side.  We  have  already  yielded  more  than 
30  minutes  of  that  time.  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for  his  very 
forthright  statement,  and  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  him  completely. 


Our  situation  in  Illinois  Is  that  our 
legislature  is  now  meeting  and  it  will 
adjourn  by  law  on  June  30.  It  will  not 
be  in  session  again  until  1969;  therefore 
there  are  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  Illinois  who  are  now  receiving 
food  stamps  who  would  have  to  go  off 
the  rolls  if  this  amendment,  as  proposed 
by  the  committee,  is  adopted,  because 
the  legislature  does  not  get  down  to 
business  before  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  very  forthright 
statement,  and  hope  the  House  wiD  re- 
ject the  20-percent  cash  requirement 
from  the  States. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that 
this  20-percent  provision  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  July  1,  1969,  after  his 
legislature  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Teacue]  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik],  my 
friend,  I  want  to  make  sure  I  understood 
what  the  gentleman  said.  I  am  not  sure  I 
heard  the  gentleman  correctly.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  mentioned  the  figure  of 
$50  million  being  spent  on  this  program 
in  his  congressional  district. 

Mr.  VANIK.  No;  what  I  said  was  that 
since  this  program  came  into  effect  and 
since  it  has  been  established  in  my  com- 
munity in  Cuyahoga  County,  which  be- 
gan on  May  1,  1963,  through  April  30. 
1967.  we  had  766,644  cases,  and  stamps 
bought  by  people  totaled  $30,250,000  and 
the  bonuses  amounted  to  $18,759,000,  so 
that  the  total  stamp  value  purchased  in- 
cluding what  was  given  and  what  was 
bought  totaled  almost  $50  million  in  my 
owTi  county  during  this  period  of  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  that 
were  multiplied  by  the  435  congressional 
districts  in  this  country,  if  my  mathe- 
matics are  correct,  It  w-ould  amount  to  a 
little  matter  of  $21,750  million — so  this 
is  not  a  peanuts  program. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  figures  I  got  represent  more  than  my 
own  district.  They  represent  four  con- 
gressional districts  which  constitute  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  see.  That 
would  reduce  It  to  perhaps  $8  billion, 
but  that  is  still  quite  a  lot  of  money,  and 
It  is  about  the  estimate  we  have  been 
given. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  at  the  onset  of  my  remarks 
that,  while  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  favor 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  I  am  firm  In 
my  opposition  to  the  20-percent  provision 
we  are  being  asked  to  pile  on  top  of  the 
present  State  and  local  welfare  costs. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  remind  our- 
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selves  today  that  the  action  we  take — and 
the  decisions  we  reach— can  have  a  ven- 
personal  effect  on  the  day-to-day  lives  of 
Individual  people  and  families  I  was  re- 
minded of  this  when  I  read  an  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  30, 
1966.  The  article  written  by  Kenneth  G 
Slocum  and  entitled.  Feeding  the  Poor." 
deals  larifely  with  Che  operation  of  the 
food  stamp  program  in  Kentucky 

He  begin.s  the  article  with  the  follow- 
ing report  of  an  interview: 

I  can  load  as  much  coal  as  any  man  alive." 
says  lean  57-year-old  Maryland  Collins  "But 
I  can't  raise  a  family  of  young-uns  on  ihree 
d.iys  worlc  and  *35  a  week"  So  Mr  Collins, 
who  has  spent  his  whole  life  here  In  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  counts  heavily  on 
help  from  Federal  food  stamps  that  can  be 
used  like  cash  at  the  grocery  store  Gesturing 
at  his  neatly  dressed  eight-year-old  boy.  he 
says  "This  one  would  still  be  eating  bread 
and  gravv  for  breakfast  instead  of  e;;gs,  milk 
and  cereal  If  It  weren't  for  those  food 
stamps  ' 

The  day-to-day  change,  or  more  spe- 
cifically, this  meal-to-meal  change  in  this 
family's  livelihood  was  brought  about  be- 
cause we  m  the  Congress  considered  and 
decided  on  a  question  of  national  sig- 
nificance 

I  will  quote  from  some  additional  per- 
sonal interviews,  but  because  of  the 
length  of  the  article  I  \\\\\  not  read  It 
all  It  is  well  done,  and  I  do  not  think  its 
objectivity  should  be  suspect  by  those 
who  might  normally  oppose  this  kind  of 
program 

The  article  continues: 

•  My  kids  eat  better  than  they  ever  did  and 
It  shows  -they  have  more  life  and  they're 
brighter  "  exclaims  Ernest  Sexton.  46.  who 
has  seven  children  ranging  from  3  to  15 

Comments  Jessie  Colter,  a  six-foot  198- 
pound  Knott  County  constable  who  gets  a 
salary  of  S75  a  month  It's  the  kids  who 
benefit  most  Where  my  two  ate  rice  before. 
we  now  can  feed  them  far  more  fresh  milk, 
fresh  eggs  and  meat"  Mr  Colter  pays  $30 
monthly  and  receives  enough  stamps  to  buy 
164  worth  of  food 

The  author  reports  on  the  results  of 
a  blood  analysis  survey  conducted  by  a 
county  welfare  department  which  con- 
firms that  fiX)d  stamps  have  improved 
the  health  of  local  welfare  clients. 

I  reiterate  that  this  Improvement  in 
the  day-t5-day  lives  of  the  poor  results 
from  a  broad  national  question  decided 
here  Here  we  .speak  of  2  million  partic- 
ipants, but  back  home  it  is  food  on  the 
table  for  the  Smith  family,  a  supper  of 
chicken  for  an  elderly  couple,  and  a  new 
alertness  for  a  child  m  school. 

We  considered  reqiolrin?  State  and 
local  financing  of  the  bonus  coupons  in 
1964 — and  we  defeated  it  We  did  so  be- 
cause we  '.vere  convinced  it  would  mean 
the  program  would  not  be  financially 
feasible  to  those  ver>'  areas  that  need  it 
most.  That  was  a  wise  decision  and  be- 
cause of  it.  over  one-third  of  the  300 
lowest  per  capita  income  cnunties  in  this 
Nation  are  a  part  of  this  program 

Do  not  be  misled  by  this  cost-sharing 
provision  What  we  are  really  consider- 
ing here  is  not  cost  sharing  but  Individ- 
ual meals  for  individual  people  If  this 
provision  b^-cjmes  law.  we  might  just  as 
well  repeal  the  program  because  it  will 
not  operate  with  it.  A  vote  for  or  against 
this  provision  Is,  In  fact,  a  vote  for  or 


against  the  better  nutrition  made  pos- 
sible by  the  food  stamp  program 

I  urge  that  the  amendments  incorpo- 
rated into  the  bill  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  be  .stricken  and  that  the 
food  stamp  program  lae  continued  as  it  is 
now  operatinii 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington '  Mr   Foley! 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  followed 
with  great  Interest  the  hearings  and 
markup  sessions  on  the  extension  of  the 
food  stamp  bill  I  would  agree  with  some 
Members  that  there  should  be  some  re- 
strictions on  the  extent  to  which  this 
program  Is  expanded,  especially  if  it  were 
to  be  possible  to  expand  it  merely  by 
State  action  But  the  fact  is,  and  an  im- 
portant fact  here,  that  the  committee 
has  reported  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  an  authorization  for  1  year  and  a 
limitation  on  appropriations  That  is  one 
protection 

A  second  protection  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  must  approve  the 
criteria  for  any  State  participation.  That 
is  the  second  protection 

The  second  amendment  that  is  offered 
by  the  committee  is  an  amendment  to 
provide  a  20-percent  contribution  by  the 
States  That  is  an  Improper  and  wrong 
approach  in  limiting  any  possible  ex- 
cesses of  this  program,  because  it  does 
not  really  attack  what  the  gentlemen 
say  IS  a  matter  of  their  concern — the 
extension  of  costs  What  it  does  attack 
is  the  application  of  the  program  in  the 
States  that  need  it  most 

This  program  has  been  successful.  I 
would  remind  the  Committee  that  many 
statements  have  been  made  on  the  floor 
today  that  the  program  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful,  least  troublesome, 
least  subject  to  any  improprieties  of  any 
Federal  program  in  existence,  and  not 
one  Member  has  challenged  that  state- 
ment 

On  the  contrary,  the  alternative  pro- 
gram championed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  was  attacked  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  his  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
on  the  basis  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  had  some  ques- 
tion about  the  operation  of  specific  com- 
modity distribution  programs  That  is  the 
very  alternative  that  Is  being  supf>orted 
and  espoused  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
prevent  any  State  or  locality  from  choos- 
ing between  a  commodity  distribution 
proi,'ram  and  a  food  stamp  program 

The  vice  of  the  second  committee 
amendment  is  that  it  would  choose  for 
the  States.  It  would  choose  for  these 
localities,  by  putting  a  20-percent  bur- 
den on  those  States  that  would  choose 
the  food  stamp  program,  where  no  such 
requirement  is  made  in  the  food  distri- 
bution program. 

If  the  committee  had  come  forward 
with  an  amendment  to  provide  a  20- 
percent  contributing  share  in  the  food 
distribution  program  as  well  as  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  could  say  that 
its  position  was  consistent    But  the  di- 


rection of  the  second  committee  amend- 
ment is  not  to  improve  the  food  stamp 
program  operation,  not  to  provide  shar- 
ing by  the  States,  but  to  cripple  its  opera- 
tion and  to  destroy  it.  The  amendment 
Is  the  wedge  to  discourage  those  States 
and  localities  from  using  food  stamps 

What  are  we  dealing  with,  ladies  and 
gentlemen''  We  are  dealing  with  food, 
with  nutrition  for  needy  families.  I  sug- 
gest to  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  claim  to  be  conservatives — and 
I  think  that  is  a  proud  title^that  we 
have  heard  complaints  for  many  years, 
and  I  have  shared  these  complaints — 
that  some  families  receiving  welfare  as- 
sistance have  occasionally  used  funds 
that  they  receive  for  unneces.sary  or  im- 
proper purposes,  at  least  not  for  the 
basic  needs  of  the  family  This  Is  a  pro- 
!-Mam  dcsiened  to  encourai.'e  people  on 
public  assistance  and  to  utilize  those 
funds  for  food,  for  the  nutrition  of  their 
own  families  And  at  once  there  becomes 
a  terrible  danger  of  scandal.  What  scan- 
daP  Not  that  families  will  spend  funds 
for  luxuries  or  liquor  but  that  funds  will 
be  used  for  food. 

I  would  suggest,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  a  young  person  rai.->ed  in  a  family 
of  need  who  gets  a  chance  for  a  healthy 
and  nutritious  diet  and  who  has  an  op- 
portunity for  an  education  and  a  few 
other  opportunities  may  not  be  a  w'el- 
fare  parent  himself,  and  this  is  the  best 
kind  of  conservatism. 

This  is  the  kind  of  Investment  in  peo- 
ple that  is  going  to  make  a  difTerence  10 
years  from  now.  and  20  years  from  now. 
In  what  proportion  of  our  national  in- 
come we  will  be  devoting  to  public  as- 
sistance purposes.  It  is  an  in\estment  in 
nutrition  in  support  of  American  fam- 
ilies. Inviting  them  to  help  themselves 
and  advance  their  children  to  .self-suf- 
ficient and  contributing  citizenship. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Members  of  this 
Committee  to  act  to  eliminate  this 
amendment  which  is  invalid  inappro- 
priate, and  a  dangerous  limitation  on  a 
successful  program,  one  that  has  no 
relation  to  proper  concerns  of  co.st  or 
proper  operation  of  this  most  humane, 
and  efficient.  I  believe,  of  recent  Govern- 
ment programs  for  the  assistance  of 
American  families. 

I  compliment  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  for  spon.sor.ship  and  unfailing 
support  of  the  progiam 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr   Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  just  a  few  re- 
marks. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  ordei  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  count. 
Thirty-one  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum   The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 

I  Roll  No  89] 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 
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Abernethy 

A.sh  brook 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Bow 


Collier 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cor  belt 

Cowger 

Culver 

Davis.  Wis. 


La 


Delaney 

Dellenbnck 

Der.T 

Dlpgs 

Duiskl 

Dwyer 

Edw.irds 

EUberK 

Everett 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Gardner 
Glalmo 
Goodell 
Green,  Oreg 
Green.  Pa. 
HiiKan 
Halpeni 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wn.'^h 
Hawkins 
Hay.s 
He;.-,ti>--kl 
HoUfleld 


Holland 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Mo 

King.  N  Y. 

Klepp>e 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

Lloyd 

McDade 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Meeds 
Morgan 
Morton 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Nedzl 
Nix 

Passman 
Pool 

Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Relnecke 


Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rod  1  no 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Steed 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Williams,  Miss. 

WUlls 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  restimed  the  chair, 
Mr.  L.^NDRLM.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H  R.  1318,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  331  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri,  I 
have  several  questions  that  I  should  like 
to  ask  for  my  own  clarification. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
local  officials  in  a  State  determine  those 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  aid  under  the 
food  stamp  program? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Is  the 
authority  to  determine  those  eligible 
looked  over  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  appropriate  State 
authorities'.' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  go 
into  the  details  about  an  individual,  but 
if  the  community  or  the  county  wants  to 
enter  into  a  food  stamp  program,  they 
apply  to  the  director  of  welfare  of  their 
State,  and  the  director  of  welfare  applies 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  in  at  least  one  large 
city,  just  prior  to  an  anticipated  strike, 
the  food  stamp  officials  called  the  local 
union  officials  and  asked  for  a  list  of 
those  going  on  strike,  or  the  union  mem- 
bers, so  that  preliminary  work  could  be 
done  in  respect  to  those  individuals  gc>- 
ing  on  strike  so  that  could  get  aid  under 
the  food  stamp  program.  My  question, 
without  arguing  pro  or  con  whether  that 
Is  good  or  bad.  is  simply  this:  Is  that 
permissible  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram? Does  the  Government  consider 
that  a  person  who  is  on  strike  Is  eligible? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  further,  that, 
yes.  If  such  a  person  meets  the  income 
qualifications  set  up  for  that  State  under 


that  program,  that  individual  would  be 
able  to  qualify  whether  he  was  on  strike 
or  not,  depending  on  his  income  and 
the  assets  of  the  family. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  At  the 
given  time? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  At  the  given  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  In  other 
words,  assuming  that  the  individual 
makes  adequate  income  while  working 
and  would  not  be  eligible,  if  by  placing 
himself  on  strike,  whatever  the  purpose 
of  the  strike,  he  then  takes  his  income 
level  down  to  a  level  which  would  make 
him  eligible,  he  would  then  receive  Gov- 
ernment aid  in  the  form  of  food  stamps? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  For  the  State  of 
Alabama  the  resources  would  have  to  be 
four  times  the  monthly  scale.  So  if  they 
qualify 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  talk  a  little  more  in  lay- 
man's language.  What  are  resources? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  His  liquid  assets. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  see. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  do  not  think  they 
go  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
individual  was  on  strike  for  the  next 
few  months  or  the  next  few  weeks.  It 
depends  entirely  on  whether  he  meets 
the  qualifications. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Has  the 
committee  considered  whether  this  is.  in 
effect,  aiding  a  striking  union  in  its  bar- 
gaining with  management? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  For  this  particular 
example,  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Has  the 
committee  considered  this  fact? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  committee  has  gone  into 
this.  I  had  it  brought  to  my  attention 
and  I  was  given  to  understand  that,  yes, 
if  the  people  would  qualify  from  their 
liquid  assets  and  their  income,  they 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  May  I 
have  the  Chairman's  attention?  May  I 
ask  the  Chairman  if  the  committee  has 
considered  the  fact  whether  giving  this 
aid  to  striking  employees  is,  in  effect,  put- 
ting the  Government  in  the  position  of 
assisting  labor  against  management? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  is  clear  that  the  committee  did  not 
consider  it  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
but  it  was  considered  3  years  ago  when 
the  original  legislation  was  passed. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Did  the 
committee  consider  that,  in  effect,  the 
Government  was  assisting  the  union 
against  management,  but  did  not  feel 
that  was  suflScient  cause  for  failing  to 
qualify? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  the  committee  did  not 
make  any  finding  on  that  matter.  The 
committee  did  not  take  any  position. 
Obviously,  It  did  not  feel  we  were  giving 
aid. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Is  it  the 
Chairman's  view  that  such  aid  and  assist- 
ance is  proper  within  the  laws  as  written? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  so,  yes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  under  the  direct  distribution 


program  they  could  qualify  also.  They 
qualify,  whether  it  be  direct  distribution 
or  not. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan] 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
but  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  provi- 
sion requiring  20-percent  participation 
by  the  States  in  the  purchase  of  bonus 
coupons. 

The  very  real  success  of  this  program 
to  date  has.  in  large  part,  resulted  from 
the  careful  study  that  has  been  given  it 
by  the  Congress.  The  program  as  we 
know  it  today  is  the  gradually  expanded 
result  of  practical  research  which  was 
accomplished  through  experience  in  the 
pilot  areas.  In  none  of  the  pilot  areas — 
and  in  none  of  the  operating  areas — has 
the  locality  been  requested  to  pay  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  bonus  coupons.  They 
have  shared  in  the  cost  of  the  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

The  participants  in  the  pi'Ogram — 
those  individuals  purchasing  the 
stamps — have  shared  in  the  cost  of  the 
coupons.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
pilot  programs  were  developed.  It  was 
this  experience  that  foi-med  the  basis  for 
the  1964  act.  An  attempt  at  that  time  to 
require  State  and  local  cost -sharing  on 
the  bonus  coupons  was  soundly  defeated. 
The  participating  localities  came  into 
this  program  in  good  faith,  with  no  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  at  some  later 
date  be  asked  to  greatly  increase  their 
cost. 

In  the  Cleveland  area,  there  are  about 
63,000  men.  women,  and  children  receiv- 
ing adequate  food  under  this  program, 
paying  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
stamps  themselves  and  recei\-ing  an  aver- 
age of  $6.61  worth  of  additional  food 
purchasing  power  per  month. 

If  the  State  were  required  to  pay  20 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  bonus  cou- 
pons, that  would  be  about  $3,000,000  a 
year  for  the  entire  State,  or  half-a-mil- 
lion  dollars  just  for  Cuyahoga  County. 

The  20-percent  provision  will  greatly 
impair  the  program  and  should  be  de- 
feated. 

I  have  received  many  letters  in  oppo- 
sition  to   this   proposal   from   my   con- 
stituents.  I   have   also   received   letters 
from  State  officials  including  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  Governor  of  Ohio, 
James  A.  Rhodes,  which  I  include: 
The  State  of  Ohio, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
State  House.  Columbus,  May  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Michael  A.  Feighan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Feighan:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  concern  over  HR  1318,  the 
Pood  Stamp  Authorization  Bill  of  1967.  The 
measure  was  amended  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  limit  the  food  stamp 
program  to  a  one  year  extension  and  to  re- 
quire participating  states  to  contribute  20% 
of  the  bonus  value  of  the  stamps  distributed. 
Under  the  existing  law,  the  food  stamp 
program  is  funded  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Requiring  20%  state  participa- 
tion would  result  in  severely  curtailing,  if 
not  terminating  the  food  stamp  program  in 
Ohio.  Several  million  dollars  would  be  in- 
volved. 
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More  than  175.000  Ohloans  In  twenty-three 
of  our  states  twenty-four  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts presently  participate  In  the  program. 
The  continuation  of  Its  benefits  for  these 
people  Is  at  stake  I  urge  you  to  oppose  these 
amendments  and  support  the  continuation 
of  the  existing  food  stamp  program  should 
HR  1318  come  to  the  House  floor 
Sincerely. 

James  A    Rhodes. 

Governor 

Mr.  POAOE  Mr  Chairman  I  yield  to 
the  Kentlcman  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Bevill  !  such  time  its  he  may  consume 

Mr.  BEVTLX  Mr  Chairman,  I  endorse 
the  original  bill  as  introduced  I  am  for 
the  bill  but  opposed  to  the  amendments 
attached  thereto 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  with  fun- 
damentiil  deci.sions  respecting  the  food 
stamp  proeram  of  1964  If  the  Congre.ss 
has  not  acted  affirmatively  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  thLs  excellent  proifram 
ends  We  have  only  about  6  weeks  In 
which  to  re.solve  our  differences  and  ex- 
tend a  program  which  on  the  whole  has 
been  very  well  received.  More  significant 
perhaps  than  its  acceptance  has  been  its 
success  in  improving  the  diets  of  nearly 
2  million  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  presume  to  .speak  with  some  author- 
ity on  this  prot;ram  We  eased  into  it  de- 
liberately and  cautiously  We  walked  be- 
fore we  tried  to  run  Bills  were  introduced 
as  early  as  1954:  we  waited  a  whole  dec- 
ade to  enact  the  1964  legislation. 
Actually,  we  had  pilot  projects  beelnning 
In  1961.  The  act  of  1964  authorized  a 
program  through  June  30.  1967  Surely 
the  results  evident  today  strongly  sup- 
port Its  extension,  and  that  without 
crippling  amendments 

Walker  County  In  my  district  was  one 
of  those  pilot  projects.  There  were  others, 
older  pilot  projects  in  West  Virginia  and 
several  other  States.  My  Walker  County 
came  Into  the  program  on  May  6.  1963.  It 
Is  a  voluntary  program — we  did  not  have 
to  Uke  It.  But  we  did  try  it  and  we  find 
It  very  helpful  to  a  lot  of  people  As  of 
January  1967  a  total  of  4.738  persons  In 
Walker  County  were  participating  In  the 
food  stamp  program.  Of  that  total  2,022 
persons  were  under  public  assistance  and 
2.716  were  not  under  public  assistance 
The  average  stamp  bonus  per  person  In 
January  1967  was  $7  27  In  other  words,  if 
the  entire  grocery  bill  of  these  low-in- 
come people  was  covered  by  coupons 
Issued,  they  were  eating  49  percent  better 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case 
Not  only  do  they  buy  more  to  eat.  but 
studies  of  other  pilot  counties  Indicate  a 
significant  Increase  m  purchases  of  hieh- 
quallty  protein  and  protective  foods. 

H  R.  1381.  as  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missoun  (Mrs  Sullivan), 
properly  puts  the  program  on  the  basis 
that  It  Is  not  to  be  terminated  unless  and 
until  the  Congress  does  so  As  amended 
by  the  committee,  authorization  for  fu- 
ture appropriations  would  be  limited  to 
fiscal  1968  That  Is  bad.  almost  If  not 
quite  unworkable  If  accepted,  that 
amendment  would  mean  that  next  year 
and  each  year  thereafter,  If  the  program 
should  survive  such  a  strangling  tech- 
nique, the  Congress  would  first  have 
to  pass  a  new  food  stamp  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  could    even    consider    a 


request  for  funds  I  support  H.R  1318  as 
Introduced  In  January  It  would  permit 
orderly  programing  and  budt-'eting,  not 
only  by  tha  Federal  Government  but  by 
the  States  and  local  governments  in- 
volved. Under  the  amendment  proposed, 
all  would  be  uncertain  if  not  chaotic 
This  aspect,  the  need  for  a  definite,  con- 
tinuing program  able  to  include  addi- 
tional areas  becomes  doubly  lmix)rtant 
In  the  months  and  years  ahead  as  Gov- 
ernment food  distribution  of  surpluses" 
will  be  increasingly  restricted  by  reduced 
availabilities.  We  need  not  regret  the 
decline  in  a  program  which  handed  out  a 
few  items  on  the  basis  of  availabilities  If 
we  have  the  food  stamp  program  with 
procurement  of  food  in  our  regular  mar- 
keting channels  where  stamp  users  have 
access  to  the  same  foods  available  to 
others  in  our  society 

The  other  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  would  have  even  worse  results 
Beginning  July  1.  1969.  each  State  would 
be  made  responsible  for  financing  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ments Issued  to  eligible  households  In  ex- 
cess of  the  charges  paid  by  such  house- 
holds. 

This  not  only  raises  a  serious  question 
of  whether  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities can  afford  such  additional  charges, 
but  also  whether  it  Is  fair  The  burden 
upon  the  non-Federal  section  Is  now  very 
heavy  It  has  been  estimated  that  such 
charges  on  the  States  of  perhaps  $40  mil- 
lion per  year  would  force  most  of  the 
States  now  participating  out  of  the  pro- 
gram and  discourage  others  from  enter- 
ing. Thus  many  of  our  fellow  Americans 
would  be  deprived  of  basic  nutrition. 
Please  keep  In  mind  that  the  food  stamp 
program  is  not  a  substitute  for  welfare 
payments.  No  State  may  reduce  welfare 
benefits  because  of  the  operation  of  this 
program  The  food  stamp  program  will, 
if  It  continues.  Increasingly  sub.stitute 
for  the  Inadequate  rations  supplied  by 
Federal  distribution  of  "surplus"  foods. 
That  burden.  In  equity  should  continue 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  all  the  people 
Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
Mr  KeeI  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr  KEE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEE  Mr  Chairman.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  gentlelady  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs  Sullivan  1,  In  her  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  Siates 
pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  bonus 
food  coupons 

In  McDowell  County,  which  is  located 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
West  Virginia,  the  Nation's  first  test  of 
the  food  stamp  program  started  on  May 
29,  1961  Therefore,  West  Virginia,  and 
especially  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Is  fittingly  a  strong  advocate  and 
user  of  this  method  In  helping  low-In- 
come families  obtain  more  adequate 
diets 

The  food  stamp  recipients  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  program  which  now  op- 
erates In  40  West  Virginia  counties  with 


over  93,000  participants  This  essential 
program  will  soon  be  Inaugurated  in  an 
additional  eight  counties  in  my  home 
State. 

Because  of  health  benefits,  which  have 
been  so  evident,  the  food  stamp  program 
.should  be  active  in  all  55  counties  as  soon 
as  Federal  funds  are  available  which 
when  completed  will  benefit  our  Nation 
The  food  stamp  program  is  a  significant 
stepping  stone  for  low-income  West  Vir- 
ginians In  providing  a  minimum  but  ade- 
quate diet  which  Is  vital  to  their  physical 
health 

Merchants,  bankers,  mayors  and  other 
city  and  town  officials,  welfare  workers, 
and  recipients  are  frequently  quoted  In 
large  and  small  newspapers  throughout 
the  West  Virginia  food  stamp  areas,  and 
their  thoughts  add  up  to  a  general  agree- 
ment that  the  food  stamp  program' 

First  Helps  needy  families  to  buy 
more  and  better  food  with  dignity  and 
freedom  of  choice 

Second  Increases  business  for  re- 
tailers. 

Third  Gives  a  boost  to  the  entire  econ- 
omv  of  the  area. 

Fourth.  Helps  expand  farm  markets. 

At  present  and  anticipated  levels  of 
operation  this  fiscal  year,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
total  value  of  "bonus"  food  coupons — 
representing  added  food-buv'lng  power — 
flowing  into  the  economy  of  West  Vir- 
ginia will  exceed  S7  million,  compared 
with  $4  3  million  in  fiscal  1966  when  18 
counties  had  programs 

The  State  and  localities  are  required 
to  pay  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
program,  including  certification  of  eli- 
gible families  and  coupon  Issuance  and 
accounting  Such  costs  t>-plcally  run  to 
about  7  percent  of  the  value  of  the  Fed- 
eral "bonus" — thus  West  Virginia 
sources  will  be  contributing  close  to 
$500,000  to  the  program  In  fiscal  1967. 

Requiring  an  additional  20-percent 
contribution  In  the  future  might  well 
mean  cancellation  of  this  program  in 
West  Virginia  because  of  the  financial 
inability  of  my  home  State  to  fund  this 
additional  share 

Such  a  provision  Is  contained  as  an 
amendment  to  H  R.  1318.  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Pood  Stamp  Act.  as  It  was  re- 
p(3rted  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee In  order  to  Insure  that  the 
program  continues  to  function  In  West 
Virginia  and  other  States,  this  undesir- 
able provision  should  be  deleted  by  the 
House. 

Mayor  John  Pat  Planning,  of  laeger. 
McDowell  County,  of  my  congressional 
district,  says  succinctly: 

If  the  program  were  stopped  It  would  kUl 
the  merchants 

No  one  has  dared  speculate  on  what  it 
would  do  to  nearly  100.000  low-Income 
and  needy  residents  of  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  counties  In  the  food 
stamp  program  as  of  April  1967  are: 
Payette.  McDowell.  Mercer,  Mingo.  Mon- 
roe. Summers,  and  Wyoming  Counties 
of  my  congressional  district,  as  well  as 
Barbour,  Boone,  Braxton,  Cabell  Cal- 
houn. Clay.  Doddridge.  Gilmer.  Green- 
brier, Harrison,  Jackson,  Kanawha. 
Lewis,  Lincoln,  Logan,  Marion.  Mason, 
Monongalia.    Nicholas,    Pendleton,    Po- 
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cahontas,  Preston,  Putnam,  Raleigh, 
Randolph,  Roane,  Taylor,  Tucker,  Up- 
shur, Wayne,  Webster.  Wirt,  Wood. 

Scheduled  to  Inaugurate  programs 
during  May  1967  are  these  counties: 
Brooke,  Hancock.  Marshall,  Ohio.  Pleas- 
ants. Ritchie,  Tyler.  Wetzel. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  deleted  by  the  House 
because  this  program  is  so  essential  to 
the  health  of  our  citizens  who  have  been 
found  eligible  due  to  an  Insufficient  in- 
come to  provide  an  adequate  diet.  Espe- 
cially does  this  program  benefit  the  youth 
of  today  to  develop  physlclally  for  the 
responsibilities  that  will  be  theirs 
tomorrow. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
gram is  an  investment  In  the  future  of 
America. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hechler  I .  such  time  as  he  may  consume, 
Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  food  stamp  program  has 
helped  nearly  100,000  West  Virginians, 
all  of  whom  are  grateful  for  the  valiant 
fight  made  by  the  champion  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  SttllivanI. 

In  my  own  congressional  district, 
24.000  persons  are  receiving  $2  million  in 
bonus  coupons.  These  people  would 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  afford  a  mini- 
mum diet. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  is-  one  of 
the  States  which  finances  the  entire  cost 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  with  no  as- 
sistance from  the  localities  benefited. 
The  committee  has  proposed  the  require- 
ment that  the  States  pay  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  program.  Such  a  commit- 
tee amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  food  stamp  program 
In  West  Virginia,  because  It  would  re- 
quire our  State  to  pay  $2  million  a  year. 
Of  this  cost.  $500,000  would  be  In  my 
own  congressional  district.  The  Governor 
of  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Hulett  C. 
Smith,  has  wired  me  that  with  this  pro- 
vision the  food  stamp  program  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  in  West  Virginia. 
I  certainly  hope  that  this  amendment  is 
rejected  when  It  comes  up  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Gathings],  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  bill  as  presented  to  us  should 
be  approved  by  the  House.  It  Is  a  rea- 
sonable approach  in  a  continuation  of 
the  food  stamp  program  which  has  been 
and  Is  most  successful.  It  has  worked 
well. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  the  ex- 
tension of  the  food  stamp  program  for  1 
year  and  stipulates  $195  million  as  a  cell- 
ing on  Federal  expenditure.  The  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  StrLLivANl. 
who  has  done  laudable  work  In  spon- 
soring this  act  from  its  inception,  pre- 
sented to  us  a  bill  which  called  for  a 
permanent  extension  and  left  the  amount 
of  yearly  Federal  outlay  in  fimds  to  be 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  that  is  by  the 
Congress  itself  each  year.  The  1-year  ex- 
tension, with  the  specific  ceiling  and  au- 
thorization, means  closer  scrutiny  of  all 
phases  of  the  food  stamp  program  and 
periodic  congressional  review. 


The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  providing  for  the 
participating  States  to  pay  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  bonus  or  free  stamps  is- 
sued to  its  recipients  after  July  1,  1969. 
would  mean  more  State  Involvement  and 
more  voice  on  the  part  of  our  States  and 
local  people.  It  would  assure  the  continu- 
ation of  a  successful  program  with  a 
minimum  of  abuse. 

One  dollar  contributed  by  the  States 
for  every  $5  of  Federal  funds  Is  not  an 
excessive  expenditure.  It  Is  a  reasonable 
amount  for  the  States  to  share. 

The  effective  date  of  July  1, 1969.  would 
accord  adequate  time  for  all  legislatures 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ment If  they  wished  to  do  so. 

This  basic  provision  could  come  as  a 
distinct  shock  to  some,  or  perhaps  many. 
States  that  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
the  food  stamp  program  of  the  past  2 
or  3  years. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  bill  will  be 
approved. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  just  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  knows  that  for  his  own  dis- 
trict alone,  under  the  20-percent  match- 
ing-fimd  provision,  his  State  at  the  1968 
level  of  participation  would  have  to  pay 
an  estimated  $705,000  a  year.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  his  State  would  pay 
that  portion? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  20  percent  Is  a  reasonable 
amount  to  call  upon  the  States  to  pay. 
It  would  be  a  shock,  no  doubt,  for  our 
State  and  for  many  States  to  pay  $1  for 
every  $5,  that  they  did  not  have  to  pay  In 
the  years  1966  or  1967.  But  we  would 
have  ample  time  to  consider  the  matter 
between  now  and  July  1,  1969.  The  real 
Issue  we  faced  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  getting  a  bill  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Without  the  20  percent  and  other 
amendment  our  effort  would  have  been 
emptyhanded  and  fruitless. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  willing  to  require  his  State  also 
to  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  rice 
program,  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program,  and  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  all  the  other  farm  subsidies  that 
the  Federal  Government  pays  today? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman, that  Is  not  the  Issue  with  which 
we  are  confronted  here  today.  The  States 
do  share  the  costs  to  a  larger  degree  than 
this  20  percent  in  other  welfare  programs 
such  as  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  aid  to  the  disabled. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Of  course,  I  think  this  Is  very  much 
a  part  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Farm  prices  in 
March  1967  were  10  percent  below  what 
they  were  in  March  1947  while  retail 
food  prices  over  these  years  have  ad- 
vanced more  than  33  percent. 

I  support  the  committee  bill  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Qirre]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  amendment  which 
provides  that  20  percent  of   the   food 


stamp  plan,  beginning  July  1.  1969.  will 
be  financed  by  the  States  participating 
in  the  program.  I  have  long  felt  this  Is  a 
wise  provision.  I  offered  a  similar  amend- 
ment when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  understand  now 
that  the  amendment  stems  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage].  I  should 
like  to  Indicate  my  strong  support  for  it. 
A  question  was  raised  a  little  while  ago 
by  our  colleague  from  Washington  that 
if  the  committee  operated  in  good  faith 
it  would  also  suggest  a  20-percent  State 
payment  on  direct  distribution.  However, 
the  two  programs  are  not  comparable. 
In  the  direct  distribution  all  of  the  foods 
available  under  the  food  stamp  plan  Is 
not  available  to  the  poor  recipient.  For 
instance,  if  we  consider  the  product  of 
wheat,  only  flour  is  available  under  di- 
rect distribution,  but  under  the  food 
stamp  plan  eligible  recipients  are  able 
to  secure  bread.  The  difference  In  cost  be- 
tween flour  and  bread  Is  much  greater 
than  20  percent.  We  can  also  think  of 
other  commodities  not  available,  such 
as  vegetable  crops  and  so  forth,  which  are 
available  under  the  food  stamp  plan. 

We  should  compare,  as  the  committee 
did,  as  is  shown  in  the  minority  views 
in  the  letter  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  percentages  of  Federal  share 
In  a  number  of  welfare  programs,  such 
as  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  famlhes  with 
dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
and  medical  programs. 

On  page  31  of  the  committee  report 
we  see  that  the  Federal  share  ranges 
from  67  percent  down  to  47  percent,  for 
1966,  and  In  1968  It  Is  estimated  to  be 
from  65.6  percent  down  to  a  low  of  53 
percent. 

So  In  all  of  these  welfare  programs  it 
Is  found  to  be  wise  that  the  local  com- 
miinity  or  the  State  share  In  the  cost  of 
the  program.  I  think  this  is  wise,  too. 
If  the  food  stamp  plan  Is  to  be  expanded 
so  as  to  be  a  program  that  will  cover 
the  entire  country,  we  should  do  this.  I 
do  not  really  feel  it  Is  a  comparable  re- 
quest, I  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley], 
when  he  says  it  was  not  in  good  faith 
that  the  amendment  was  offered  In  this 
way. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  food  distribution  program  had 
some  corollary  to  the  State  and  munici- 
pal welfare  programs? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  Is  a  corollary  to  the  wel- 
fare programs  available  here. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yet  we  made  no  require- 
ment for  any  kind  of  share.  10,  20,  30,  or 
40  percent.  In  that  program.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  As  I  listed  here,  in  all 
of  the  welfare  programs  there  Is  a  shar- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Except  for  the  Federal 
distribution  of  the  food. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Direct  distribution.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Government  already 
owns  these  commodities  and  therefore 
Is  making  them  available  to  the  poor 
people  of  the  communities.  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  already  own  all  of 
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the  commodities  available  under  the  food 
stamp  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further^ 

Mr.  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FOLEY  I  a.sk  the  gentleman  Is  it 
not  a  problem  In  some  areas  that  welfare 
recipients  have  not  utilized  the  grants 
completely,  as  was  anticipated  in  the 
original  legislation'  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  concede  that  there  have  been 
some  areas  of  public  assistance  where 
recipients  have  not  been  found  to  be 
spending  the  grant  for  what  was  antici- 
pated to  be  the  purpose,  that  is.  for  rent, 
food,  and  other  staples? 

Mr    QLTE      L:ke    old-age    assistance, 
you  mean,  or  aid  to  dependent  children? 
Mr.  FOLEY  That  has  been  a  constant 
criticism  of  the  program. 

Mr  QUIE  That  is  rmht  Or  some  peo- 
ple are  not  qualified  to  receive  it  who 
did  receive  it 

Mr.  FOLEY  But  even  those  qualified 
have  sometimes  been  criticized  for  not 
spending  it  in  a  proper  way. 
Mr  QUIE  That  is  correct. 
Mr  FOLEY  Would  not  the  gentleman 
feel  It  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  fami- 
lies on  public  assistance  to  take  a  por- 
tion of  those  public  assistance  grants 
and  spend  it  on  food? 

Mr.  QUIE  Especially  what  people  on 
public  assistance  should  be  encouraged 
tc  do  is  to  make  a  wise  expenditure  of  the 
money  they  receive,  in  other  words,  to 
use  It  wisely.  This  is  the  problem  with 
all  the  people  on  old-age  assistance. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Would  not 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  state,  or 
believe,  that  the  food  stamp  program  is 
perhaps  most  comparable  to  the  school 
lunch  programs  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  that  program  there  is  local  par- 
ticipation to  the  extent  of  approximately 
two-third.s    I  believe'>  Is  that  correct 

Mr.  QUIE  That  is  correct.  In  the 
school  lunch  program  there  is  a  require- 
ment for  local  participation 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California  And  it  is 
surprising  to  me  to  note  the  objection  of 
the  principle  of  local  participation  in  this 
program  since  it  is  comparable  in  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  QUIE  I  think  it  is.  and  it  would  be 
a  wise  stren  ;thenmg  of  the  program  if 
we  require  20  percent  of  local  and  State 
participatio!^.  We  would  have  greater 
confidence  on  our  part  that  it  was  wisely 
expended  This  amendment  surely  has 
my  support 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  as  we  come  to 
the  close  of  this  discussion,  it  is  rather 
evident  that  there  are  only  a  few  very 
simple  questiorus  involved.  I  think  the 
first  one  of  those  is.  Are  we  really  inter- 
ested in  getting  a  bilP 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  I  know  that  there 
are  many  Members  who  are  very 
naturally,    and   properly,    interested    in 


protecting  their  records  But  if  you  are 
Interested  in  getting  a  bill,  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  this  debate  has  rather 
sharply  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
middle  position  will  protmbly  result  In  a 
bill.  That  Is  the  position  adopted  in  the 
committee,  as  represented  by  the  two 
committee  amendments  to  the  proposed 
legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  at  least 
that  this  debate  has  made  it  quite  evident 
that  it  will  be  ven,-  questionable  whether 
or  not  we  get  a  bill,  if  a  majority  of  the 
Members  insist  upon  striking  the  amend- 
ments, as  the  original  bill  proposes. 

For  one,  I  want  a  bill.  I  support  the 
food  stamp  program  and  I  supported  it 
in  the  beginning.  Our  committee  sup- 
ported it  In  its  inception.  I  believe  it  ha.s 
made  a  good  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  It 
is  well  to  continue  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  well  to 
turn  it  loose  without  any  inducement  to 
the  States  to  participate  therein:  with- 
out an  inducement  for  them  to  be 
prudent  in  their  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  if  adopted,  or  to 
be  prudent  in  the  number  of  people  who 
are  placed  under  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  amend- 
ments. If  adopted,  do  enjoin  such 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  States.  The 
other  committee  amendment  does  retain 
the  legislative  oversight  which  most 
Members  of  this  Congress  profess  to  want 
to  retain  in  connection  with  legislation 
of  this  type  It  does  nothing  more  than  to 
.say  that  before  we  can  authorize  another 
appropriation  that  it  shall  be  referred 
back  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  back  to  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives 

Mr  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  unreasonable  situa- 
tion So  I  would  urge  that  all  those  who 
are  really  deeply  and  seriously  interested 
in  maintaining  a  food  stamp  program, 
as  contrasted  with  those  who  simply 
want  to  promote  some  philosophy  or  de- 
velop some  viewpoints  which,  perhaps, 
would  sound  quite  well  but  would  put  no 
food  on  the  table.  I  believe  the  practical 
thing  to  do  is  to  sustain  the  committee 
amendments  and  in  that  way  I  believe 
we  have  every  rea.sonaole  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  continuation  of  this  program 
at  a  good,  high  level 

Mr  Chairman,  I  .say  thu;  because  this 
bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  at  just 
as  high  level  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
requested  We  did  not  cut  one  dollar 
from  it  We  are  seeking  to  continue  the 
program  We  are  seeking  to  expand  it. 
We  are  not  trying  to  destroy  anyone 
But  we  do  want  a  workable  program  and 
a  sound  program  We  want  one  in  which 
there  will  be  an  inducement  for  honesty 
We  want  one  in  which  there  will  be  a 
reward  for  proper  administration  rather 
than  one  which  will  reward  the  most 
extravagant  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram 

Mr  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  that 
really  is  all  that  is  involved  in  this  dis- 
cussion 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  POAGE  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 


Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman,  would 
not  the  gentleman  from  Texas  say  that 
if  this  program  is  not  worth  20  percent 
of  the  States  money  to  bung  this  type 
program  into  the  Stare,  then  lie  does 
not  think  that  the  Congress  should  have 
passed  it  m  the  first  place  ' 

Mr  POAGE  I  certainly  would  say 
that  This  will  represent  the  cheapest 
program  that  the  States  will  be  able  to 
get.  They  are  paying  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  even,-  State  high- 
way When  one  says  that  his  State  can- 
not pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  this 
program,  he  is  saying  that  his  State  is 
more  interested  in  highways  than  it  is 
interested  in  people.  And  if  any  State 
wants  to  say  that,  I  believe  that  is  up 
to  the  individual  State  and  not  up  to 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  the  people  at  home  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  make  these  deci- 
sions for  themselves  and  in  return  should 
be  required  to  expend  some  of  their 
money  in  supporting  their  programs. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  POAGE  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  I  just  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  any  testimony 
to  show  that  there  has  been  any  ex- 
travagance in  the  administration  or  con- 
duct of  this  program' 

Mr  FOAGE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Mis.souri  that  I  nm  67  years  old 
and  that  I  have  been  watching  human 
nature  all  my  life  and  th.at  I  do  not  have 
to  have  anyone  testify  to  the  effect  that 
people  will  spend  other  peoples  money 
much  more  readily  than  they  will  spend 
funds  to  which  they  have  to  contribute 
even  a  small  part  themselves.  In  other 
words,  if  they  have  to  put  up  20  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  the  States  are  going 
to  take  a  pretty  good  look  at  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program,  and  that  state- 
ment goes  just  as  well  for  the  great 
State  of  Texas  as  it  does  for  the  State  of 
Missouri  from  which  the  gentlewoman 
comes  That  is  also  true  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  provLsion  to  require  20-per- 
cent financial  participation  by  the  States 
contained  In  the  amended  version  of 
H.R  1318  to  extend  the  Food  Stamp  Act, 
as  reported  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 

To  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  food-stamp 
program  as  it  presently  operates.  States 
and  localities  are  required  to  pay  admin- 
istrative costs.  Including  certification  of 
eligible  families  and  coupon  Issuance  and 
accounting.  Such  costs  typically  run  to 
about  7  percent  of  the  value  of  the  Fed- 
eral "bonus."  Thus,  Wisconsin  sources, 
for  Instance,  will  be  contributing  some 
$90,000  to  the  program  in  fiscal  1967.  Re- 
quiring an  additional  20  percent  State 
contribution  in  the  future  might  well 
mean  cancellation  of  the  program  in 
Wisconsin  and  other  States. 

I  have  watched  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram since  It  started.  It  i.s  one  of  the 
finest  programs  the  Federal  Government 
has  .sponsored  for  the  benefit  of  low- 
income  fam;hes. 


To  the  some  25,000  low-income  people 
in  22  'Wisconsin  counties  now  using  food 
stamps,  the  program  means  an  opportu- 
nity to  shop  for  foods  of  their  choice 
with  dignity. 

At  present  and  anticipated  levels  of 
operation,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  the  total 
value  of  "bonus"  food  coupons  issued  to 
Wisconsin  participants  this  fiscal  year 
will  reach  $1.3  million,  compared  to  some 
$642,000  in  fiscal  1966  when  13  counties 
had  programs.  One  more  county — 
Adams — has  been  designated  for  the  pro- 
gram this  year,  to  bring  the  State's  total 
to  23  food-stamp  counties. 

In  order  to  assure  that  this  worth- 
while program  is  permitted  to  continue 
in  Wisconsin  and  other  States,  the  20- 
percent  provision  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  call  upon  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
continue  the  food-stamp  program  as  it 
was  originally  adopted  in  1964.  The  food- 
stamp  program  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  pilot 
program,  tested  and  proved  successful  in 
every  respect,  in  43  divergent  areas  of 
this  Nation.  It  has  been  judiciously  ex- 
panded to  more  than  600  areas  and  fur- 
ther gradual  expansion  is  contemplated 
under  this  authorization. 

The  proposed  change  in  this  pro- 
gram—the requirement  that  localities 
pick  up  the  tab  for  20  percent  of  the 
bonus  coupons — has  been  termed  a  crip- 
pling amendment.  It  is  more  than  that. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  death  sentence. 

Its  adoption  most  certainly  would  re- 
turn hungry  families  to  the  dole  of  sur- 
plus commodity  foods. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  the  pres- 
ent program  is  the  most  efficient  way  to 
move  more  nutritious  food  to  more  de- 
serving people  of  any  method  yet  devised. 
It  helixs  hungry  adults  and  children.  It 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  food 
industry— from  the  farmer  to  the  groc- 
eiy  store.  It  has  won  the  praise  of  our 
banking  indusli-y  and  welfare  officials. 
It  has  improved  health  and  the  economy 
in  every  area  where  it  operated. 

In  spite  of  this  efficiency  and  accept- 
ance, the  one  local  criticism  that  is  heard 
of  the  program  is  that  it  is  presently  too 
expensive  The  very  areas  which  need 
this  program  the  most  are  those  areas 
which  can  least  afford  the  cost  of  the 
present  program.  Yet,  these  impover- 
ished areas,  under  enlightened  local 
leadership,  are  making  the  sacrifice  to 
finance  the  program  and  many  more 
have  requested  assistance.  Others  are 
waiting — attempting  to  find  ways  of  fi- 
nancing it.  Still  others  find  the  cost  pro- 
liibitive  under  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  that  it  makes  no  sense 
to  say  to  these  areas — already  in  desper- 
ate straits — that  we  are  going  to  triple 
and  quadruple  the  cost  to  the  locality.  It 
will  spell  the  end  of  this  program.  It  will 
result  In  the  return  to  the  dole. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  arise 
In  support  of  H.R.  1318,  as  originally  in- 
troduced by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  I  urge  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
amendment  requiring  State  matching. 
The  food-stamp  plan  is  operating  suc- 


cessfully in  Tarrant  County,  Tex.,  part 
of  which  is  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  self- 
help  features  of  the  program. 

Approval  of  this  particular  committee 
amendment  could  for  aU  practical  pur- 
poses kill  the  program,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
far  from  certain  that  any  State  is  in  a 
position  to  assimie  the  additional  budg- 
etary requirements  of  the  20-percent 
State  participation  provision.  Therefore, 
I  urge  the  elimination  of  the  20-percent 
cost-sharing  amendment. 

This  will  permit  the  continuation  of 
a  worthwhile  program  which  cannot  be 
termed  a  handout.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that,  under  the  food-stamp  plan 
as  it  now  functions,  participants  pur- 
chase approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
stamps  required  to  obtain  adequate  food 
for  their  diet  and  receive  approximate- 
ly one-third  as  a  bonus. 

Thousands  of  needy  Texans  are  eat- 
ing better,  and  retail  food  sales  are  in- 
creasing since  Federal  food  stamps  first 
were  used  In  Tarrant  County  in  1965. 

For  example,  when  the  food -stamp  pro- 
gram opened  in  Pecos  County,  Ray  Mar- 
tinez of  the  Texas  Department  of  Pub- 
lice  Welfare  said: 

This  is  Just  like  a  new  business  coming 
into  the  community,  for  it  will  increase  the 
food  buying  power  of  low-income  families, 
and.  In  turn,  will  increase  reuil  business  and 
create  more  Jobs. 

Experience  also  reveals  that  the  eli- 
gible persons  under  the  program  are  eat- 
ing more  nutritious  meals.  Through  the 
purchase  of  food  coupons,  the  eligible 
housewife  is  able  to  add  an  average  of 
about  35  percent  to  funds  allowed  for 
food  by  local  welfare  department 
budgets. 

She  has  relative  freedom  in  spending 
the  coupons,  and  the  cushion  they  pro- 
vide can  make  the  difference  between 
adequate  nutrition  and  bare  subsistence. 
The  coupon  plan  gives  participants  a 
freedom  of  choice  in  what  they  eat  and 
where  they  buy  it  that  is  impossible 
under  the  older  Federal  program 
through  which  federally  owned  foods, 
mostly  surplus  staples,  are  distributed  to 
the  needy  on  an  as-available  basis. 

Not  only  does  the  program  help  the 
needy  get  more  nutritional  diets,  but  also 
"it  places  the  distribution  of  commod- 
ities back  into  the  normal  channel  which 
is  extremely  important  if  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  to  be  maintained."  ac- 
cording to  the  Texas  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association. 

R.  J.  Lewallen,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  association,  said  that  the  food- 
stamp  program  is  the  only  available 
method  to  see  that  underprivileged 
Americans  are  properly  fed.  He  further 
expresses  the  concern  that  any  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  State  would  detract 
from  other  services  provided  to  the  needy 
by  the  State. 

During  the  past  month,  some  10,000 
low-income  persons  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  more  adequate  diets  with  the  help  of 
food  stamps  in  10  Texas  counties:  Brew- 
ster, Culberson,  El  Paso,  Hudspeth,  Jeff 
Davis,  Pecos,  Presidio,  Red  River,  Tar- 
rant, and  Terrell.  Currently  the  partici- 
pants are  receiving  some  $65,000  per 
month  in  "bonus"  food  coupons  from  the 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
added  to  their  owTi  normal  food  expendi- 
tures. 

At  present  and  anticipated  levels  of 
operation  of  the  food-stamp  program. 
USDA  estimates  that  the  total  Federal 
"bonus"  coupons  flowing  into  the  10 
Texas  counties'  economies  this  fiscal 
year  may  exceed  $590,000  in  value. 

It  is  a  good  program  and  it  is  working, 
and  it  seems  unwise  to  put  it  in  jeopardy 
by  the  requirement  of  State  matching. 
This  requirement,  in  careless  or  recal- 
citrant States,  could  in  effect  stop  the 
program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  food-stamp  program  is  a  suc- 
cess by  any  standards  yet  we  are  being 
asked  here  today  to  destroy  it. 

If  we  pass  H.R.  1318  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  there  can  be  no 
other  result. 

The  ill-conceived  committee  amend- 
ment which  would  require  20-percent 
State  participation  certainly  would  ter- 
minate the  program  in  California  and  in 
all  likelihood  all  of  the  40  participating 
States. 

In  California  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  State  to  allocate  $1,585,334  in  order 
to  continue  the  program  at  the  present 
level.  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone  $975.- 
009  would  be  required  in  matching  funds. 
Now  all  of  us  who  read  the  newspapers 
are  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  experienced  by  Governor  Reagan 
with  his  budget.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  he  would  ask  the  legislature  for  $1.5 
million  to  keep  this  program  going. 

The  ultimate  result  is  obvious— the 
80,727  poor  people  in  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
who  are  being  afforded  a  better,  more  nu- 
tritious diet  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

To  my  colleagues  who  oppose  the  food- 
stamp  plan  I  wish  to  state  that  this  is 
no  "give  away"  program. 

It  is  a  self-help  program  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  those  participating  must  pay  for  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  stamps 
which  they  receive  and  in  turn  they  re- 
ceive approximately  one-third  as  a  bonus. 
I  urge  rejection  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  amendments  and  the 
passage  of  the  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

A  sampling  of  report  in  the  California 
press  demonstrated  approval  of  this  suc- 
cessful program  as  it  now  exists. 

Newspapers  from  Modoc  County  in  the 
north  to  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  in 
the  south  have  made  favorable  comments 
on  the  program,  the  extension  of  which  is 
in  jeopardy  here  today. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  for  example, 
on  September  8.  1966,  carried  a  column 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Stare,  Department  of  Nutri- 
tion. Harvard  University,  which  is  head- 
lined "United  States  Helps  Needy  Gain 
Nutrition."  Among  Dr.  Stare's  comments 
are  these: 

Pood  stamp  families  have  made  signifi- 
cant Increases  In  the  value  of  foods  used  and 
80  percent  of  the  increase  is  attributed  to 
meat,  poultry,  fish.  milk.  eggs,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  participants  have  better  diets 
than  nonparticipants  of  the  same  Income 
level. 

In  one  area,  48  percent  of  the  participating 
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fftmUles  had  diets  meeting  NaUooal  Research 
Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  as  com- 
pdxed  wlin  -'9  percent  before  the  plan  Health 
workers  and  BChool  officials  think  they  ha\e 
observed  jfeneral  Improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  children 

On  August  30.  1965,  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury commented  editorially : 

The  (Food  Stamp  >  Plan  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it  and  unless  the  supervisors  find 
compelling  reasons  to  the  contrary.  It  prob- 
ably should  be  put  into  effect  here 

Santa  Clara  County,  of  which  San 
Jose  Is  the  county  seat,  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  participation  In  the  near  future. 

The  Pasadena  Independent  In  a  De- 
cember 20.  1965.  editorial  stated: 

In  Its  humanitarian  purposes  the  program 
Is  highly  commendable.  It  goes  beyond  a 
dole  or  a  h.-vndout  by  making  help  available 
to  those  p>ersons  who  cannot  provide  all  of 
the  vlu;  necessiues  of  life  yet  are  willing 
to  go  part  of  the  way  in  helping  themselves 

In  December  1965  the  Contra  Costa 
Labor  Journal  carried  a  story  with  the 
headline  "Food-Stamp  Program  Starts — 
Low-Pald  Workers  Can  Benefit"  follow- 
ing the  Inauguration  of  the  program  In 
Contra  Costa  County.  The  tlien  Cali- 
fornia State  Welfare  Ertrector  J.  M 
Wedemeyer  was  quoted  at  some  length 
on  the  value  of  the  county  s  participation 
In  the  program 

Wedemeyer  also  Is  quoted  in  the  Au- 
gust 20.  1965.  Food  Mart  News  as  term- 
ing the  food-sUnip  plan  the  most  sig- 
nificant advance  ever  made  toward  meet- 
ing the  food  budget  problems  of  low- 
income  families   He  said: 

It  enables  such  families  to  Increase  the 
buying  power  of  their  limited  food  budget 
dollars  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

The  Modoc  County  Record  on  March  2, 
1967.  carried  a  story  headlined  Best 
Move  Possible'  Says  State  Head  of  Food- 
Stamp  Program"  In  which  the  State  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program.  Fen  PIU- 
dreth.  called  pariicipatiun  by  Modoc 
County  "unquestionably  the  wisest,  most 
economical  move  your  county  can  make 
in  administering  aid  to  needy 

Mary  Tobin.  a  colunmlst  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  de- 
voted considerable  comment  to  the  pro- 
gram on  October  16.  1966   She  stated. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  Pood 
Stamps  are  not  a  hand-out  Not  charity  In 
dollars  and  •  ents  they  are  an  Investment  In 
human  beim{s  Inadequate  diet  is  recognized 
as  a  major  cause  of  poor  hesilth  among  fam- 
ilies with  low  incomes  The  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram !s  a  new  method  of  helping  low-Income 
and  weifare-alded  families  help  themselves  ' 
to  better  diets   .\nd  better  health 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  program 
In  California,  its  future  is  In  doubt  A 
requirement  of  20  percent  financial  par- 
ticipation by  the  States  would  in  all  like- 
lihood bring  about  cancellation  of  the 
program  In  California,  which  Is  beset 
with  budget  problems  Such  a  provision 
is  contained  in  the  bill  to  extend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act.  as  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  it  should  be 
stricken  when  the  bill  Is  considered  In  the 
House 

Mr  DENGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  our 
respon.'^'blllty  to  ln.'?ure  a  wholesome  sup- 
ply of  food  to  those  who  can  afford  to 


purchase  it  is  no  greater  than  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  food  is  avail- 
able to  all  who  need  it 

Both  the  State  and  local  governments 
have  clear  responsibility  here,  and  when 
it  IS  obvious  that  State  governments  can- 
not adequately  fulfill  this  need,  it  be- 
comes incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  States  in  meeting 
this  responsibility 

Federal-State  cost  sharing  of  fed- 
erally enacted  programs  recognizes  our 
joint  responsibility,  assists  in  protecting 
our  separate  prerogatives,  and  enhances 
efficient  administration  and  sound  fiscal 
management. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  believe  in 
the  principle  of  cost  sharing.  It  is  an 
established  method  for  attainment  of 
national  objectives  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. 

The  logic  of  the  principle  of  cost 
sharing  In  our  system  of  divided  respon- 
sibilities Is  not  subject  to  question  We 
are  not  questioning  it  today  What  we 
are  questioning  is  what  the  degree  or 
level  of  what  cost  sharing  should  be 

The  cost-sharing  formula  in  any  suc- 
cessful program  must  be  high  enough  to 
prevent  profligate  implementation  and 
low  enough  to  Invite  cooperation,  but 
cost-sharing — by  and  of  Itself — will  not 
promote  sound  administration,  and  no 
level  will  guarantee  it.  There  is  no  one 
formula  that  will  obtain  an  optimum 
level  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  a  Federal- 
State  program  If  such  a  formula  did  ex- 
ist, we  could  apply  it  automatically,  not 
only  to  this  program,  but  to  all  of  the 
Federal-State  programs  As  it  is.  we  have 
any  number  of  formulas — each  designed 
to  achieve  a  specific  purpose.  I  do  not 
think  one  would  find  any  correlation  be- 
tween the  level  of  cost-sharing  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  This  must, 
in  Large  part,  be  built  into  the  procram 
through  legislation  and  regulation 

As  our  esteemed  colleague  from  the 
.State  of  Washington.  Tom  Foley,  point- 
ed out  in  the  report  on  this  bill,  no  mat- 
ter how  logical  It  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  Federal-State  cooperation — this  20- 
percent  provision  Is  just  not  relevant  to 
the  food  sump  program.  We  are  not 
questioning  its  logic — nor  are  we  ques- 
tioning its  applicability  to  the  food 
stamp  program— because  it  Is  already 
embodied  in  the  program  We  are  ques- 
tioning the  degree  of  its  applicability  to 
the  food  stamp  program. 

In  determining  the  best  formula  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  we  are  most 
fortunate  In  having  the  experience  of  an 
existing,  ongoing  program  I  do  not  think 
we  are  giving  that  experience  the  atten- 
tion that  It  deserves,  because  we  are 
hearing  the  .same  old  arguments  we 
heard  before  we  had  this  broad  expe- 
rience. 

In  the  struggle  to  pass  this  legislation. 
It  was  charged  that  counties  would  tram- 
ple over  one  another  to  climb  aboard  this 
Federal  gravy  train  They  have  not  Ex- 
pansion has  been  gradual  It  was  said 
that  cost  would  run  rampant  It  has  not 
Actual  expenditures  have  been  below  ap- 
propriations. We  heard  intimations  that 
the  program  would  contribute  toward 
the  indolence  of  the  poor  Yet.  in  every 
area    where    job    opportunity    has    In- 


creased, participation  In  the  program 
has  decreased.  It  was  predicted  that  the 
program  would  be  riddled  with  abuse  and 
fraud.  Given  the  bias  of  news  media  to 
ferret  out  and  expose  this  kind  of  abuse, 
the  ab.sence  of  unfavorable  publicity  sug- 
gests that  If  there  Is  abuse  In  the  food 
stamp  program  It  Is  of  infinitesimal 
quantity. 

We  are  blinding  ourselves  to  cur  ex- 
perience when  we  say  that  we  need  In- 
creased n^onetary  participation  by  the 
States  to  prevent  abuse.  What  is  this 
abuse?  If  It  Is  abuse  within  the  States, 
In  the  administration  of  the  program,  it 
has  not  been  detected.  The  abuse  it  Is 
proposed  to  guard  against  has  already 
been  prevented  by  the  construction  and 
administration  of  the  program.  If  we  are 
talking  about  growth  of  the  program,  let 
us  assume  the  unlikely  situation  that 
every  county  in  the  Nation  comes  into 
the  program,  and  every  person  In  need 
has  an  adequate  diet.  What  Is  the  abuse 
in  attaining  the  objective  we  have  set  in 
the  same  efficient  manner  In  which  we 
have  built  the  program  to  date?  In  this 
circumstance  the  20-percent  provision 
would  have  no  more  effect  on  efficient 
administration  than  its  absence  has  now. 
It  would  save  no  money  as  the  Federal- 
State  cumulative  tax  bill  would  be  the 
same  That  bill  is  going  to  have  to  be  paid 
and  I  believe  that  the  largest  share  of 
this  cost  can  be  more  equitably  prorated 
on  a  Federal  basis  under  the  present, 
workable  formula. 

The  proponents  of  this  increased  cost- 
sharing  provision  have  failed  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  It.  It  will  in  no  way 
improve  the  program  It  will  only  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  States — and  seri- 
ously Impede  the  attainment  of  adequate 
minimal  levels  of  nutrition — especially 
in  the  less  wealthy  States  where  the  need 
is  the  greatest 

Mr  HALPE31N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
first  to  indicate  my  support  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  A  broader  food  stamp 
program  should  be  authorized;  we 
should,  in  fact.  Increase  this  program. 
It  proved  itself  \n  3  years  of  pilot  expe- 
rience, and  again,  since  the  present  act 
was  passed  In  1964. 

I  am,  however,  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed provision  which  requires  that 
States  and  localities  finance  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  free  stamps  Issued, 
This  provision  will  not  strengthen  and 
broaden  the  program  as  its  promoters 
contend.  It  will  kill  It.  Those  States  and 
localities  most  In  need  of  a  stamp  pro- 
gram would  not  be  able  to  take  advan- 
taee  of  it 

Supporters  say  that  matching  funds 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  States'  pre- 
rogatives In  making  major  decisions  in 
welfare  programs. 

But.  Governors  and  welfare  officials 
in  the  States  have  not  petitioned  the 
Congress  to  require  matching  funds  to 
Insure  State  control.  So,  under  the  guise 
of  Stater'  rights,  we  propose  to  act  for 
the  States — even  though  they  have  not 
asked  for  our  help.  The  present  provi- 
sion for  matching  funds  can  only  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program  na- 
tionally by  making  It  Inoperative  in 
many  areas  It  will  keep  It  from  its  goal 
of  helping  low-income  families  and  U.S, 
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farmers.  The  20-percent  provision  should 
be  defeated  before  it  can  defeat  this  most 
worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  food  stamp  program  as 
it  presently  exists  and  urge  that  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  amend- 
ments be  deleted. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  our  most  successful  activities  in 
assisting  our  underprivileged.  It  embodies 
the  self-help  principle  and  permits  re- 
cipients to  receive  assistance  and  still 
maintain  their  dignity. 

The  Honorable  Warren  P.  Knowles, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  has 
submitted  to  the  Wisconsin  congression- 
al delegation  a  policy  statement  which 
states  that  the  20-percent  cost-sharing 
amendment  would  in  all  likelihood  kill 
the  food  stamp  program.  He  recommends 
that  the  amendments  limiting  the  au- 
thorization and  requiring  the  20-percent 
State  contribution  be  removed  from  the 
bill. 

Under   unanimous   consent   I   include 
the     policy     statement     of     Governor 
Knowles  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Governors  Policy  Statement  on  Fed. 
ERAL   Legislation     A  Wisconsin  Position 
TO   THE   Wisconsin    Congressional   Dele- 
gation 

This  policy  statement,  fourth  in  a  series, 
supports  the  extension  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram which  Is  scheduled  to  expire  In  July 
1967.  Recent  action  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  raises  the  possibility  that  this 
beneficial  program  may  be  curtailed  with 
serious  effects  upon  many  Wisconsin  families 
of  limited  means 

Wisconsin's  participation  In  the  food  stamp 
program  has  Increased  considerably  since  its 
early  days  as  a  pilot  project  in  Douglas  and 
Iron  Counties  Each  year  more  and  more 
counties  have  chosen  to  Join  this  program, 
,and  today  the  life  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  of  great  interest  to  citizens  In  more 
than  twenty-six  Wisconsin  counties. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  designed  to 
Increase  and  improve  the  food  consumption 
of  low-incom?  families  while  allowing  them  to 
select  their  own  foods  from  a  broad  variety. 
This  is  accomplished  by  selling  food  stamps 
at  a  substantial  discount  These  stamps  are 
used  to  purchase  domestically  produced  food 
pr(xl\icts  through  retail  food  stores.  Because 
of  the  program's  effectiveness,  all  three  major 
farm  organizations  and  many  food  stores,  as 
well  as  consumers  are  in  favor  of  continuing 
this  program  as  It  now  exists. 

PROPOSED    changes    MAY    CRIPPLE    PROCRAM 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  report- 
ed the  extension  legislation  with  amend- 
ments authorizing  the  program  for  only  one 
year  and  requiring  that  non-federal  sources 
provide  20'~c  of  the  bonus  value  of  the 
stamps  beginning  In  July.  1969.  Both  of  these 
amendments  would  likely  reduce  the  number 
of  counties  already  participating  as  well  as 
deterring  additional  counties  from  Joining 
the  program.  Counties  will  be  unable  to 
Judge  the  duration  of  the  program  and  may 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  finance  the  extra 
costs  which  their  participation  would  In- 
volve, In  efifect.  the  program  would  probably 
be  severely  crippled  If  not  Itllled. 

Since  all  Wisconsin  counties  do  not  cur- 
rently participate  In  the  program.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  the  state  to  undertake  the 
20  T  matching  requirements  and  maintain 
equity.  Based  on  the  January,  1967  partici- 
pation level,  when  16  counties  were  actually 
selling  food  stamps,  the  cost  of  matching 
would  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  more 
than  8278.000.  This  figure  has  already  in- 
creased  and  win   Increase  further  as  more 


and  more  counties  undertake  the  food  stamp 
program. 

As  the  program  now  exists,  state  and  local 
funds  finance  most  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  operating  the  program  while  the  fed- 
eral government  finances  the  cost  of  the 
bonus  stamps  and  62  Vi  %  of  the  cost  of  cer- 
tifying non-public  assistance  cases,  I  believe 
that  this  amount  represents  a  reasonable  fi- 
nancial contribution  of  both  state  and  coun- 
ty and  I  urge  that  the  program  continue  to 
be  financed  at  the  present  matching  level, 

SUGGESTED    ADMINISTRATIVE    CHANGES 

Many  counties  which  are  not  participating 
In  the  food  stamp  program  are  benefiting 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  surplus 
commodity  distribution  program.  Although 
this  program  also  enables  public  assistance 
and  certified  non-public  assistance  recipients 
to  Increase  their  food  consumption,  its  major 
thrust  Is  aimed  at  relieving  the  government 
of  surplus  foods  acquired  In  supporting  farm 
prices.  Its  administration  and  financing  as 
well  as  Its  purpose  differs  from  the  food 
stamp  program  in  that  all  administrative 
costs.  Including  the  costs  of  acquiring  and 
operating  food  warehouses,  are  borne  by  state 
and  local  governments, 

I  suggest  consideration  be  given  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  combining  the  purposes  and 
administration  of  the  food  stamp  and  com- 
modity distribution  programs.  A  consolidated 
program  would  Ideally  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  both  programs  by  lowering  the  stamp 
purchase  requirements,  by  enabling  the  in- 
dividual consumer  to  have  variety  and  free- 
dom of  food  selection,  by  aiding  the  federal 
government  in  distribution  of  surplus  foods, 
and  by  reducing  administrative  costs  through 
consolidated  effort. 

On  a  broader  perspective.  I  believe  many 
other  federal  programs  could  be  effectively 
combined  to  eliminate  overlapping  objectives. 
A  consolidation  of  the  food  stamp  and  sur- 
pltis  commodity  distribution  programs  would 
be  a  small  and  hopefully  important  step  in 
that  direction. 

SUMMARY 

Although  I  have  suggested  the  possibility 
of  coordinating  the  food  stamp  and  commod- 
ity distribution  programs,  I  realize  such  an 
accomplishment  would  likely  require  much 
time  and  careful  consideration.  Until  this 
possibility  becomes  a  reality,  I  endorse  the 
President's  request  that  the  authorization  for 
the  food  stamp  program  be  given  an  indefi- 
nite future  tenure,  with  periodic  legislative 
and  executive  review.  I  urge  the  amendments 
limiting  the  authorization  and  requiring  a 
a  20Tc  non-federal  contribution  be  removed, 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  States  have  histori- 
cally been  imable  to  finance  welfare  pro- 
grams that  Insure  adequate  diets  for  the 
poor,  the  88th  Congress  enacted  the  food 
stamp  program  with  only  moderate  State 
cost  sharing.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous 
ability  of  our  agricultural  economy,  the 
food  was  not  getting  to  the  tables  in  far 
too  many  of  our  homes.  The  food  stamp 
program  was  aimed  directly  at  this  nu- 
tritional gap.  Our  experience  has  shown 
that  we  have  to  a  great  extent  plugged 
the  gap. 

The  question  we  are  being  asked  today 
is  not  whether  the  States  should  share 
in  the  cost  of  this  program.  They  do  so 
now.  But  the  real  question  being  asked 
is:  Are  we  going  to  price  this  program 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  of  the  States? 

At  the  present  time,  the  intrastate  ad- 
ministrative costs  borne  by  the  States 
equal  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  bonus  coupons.  In  addition, 
the  States  share  indirectly  in  the  pur- 
chase cost  of  the  bonus  coupons.  It  must 


be  remembered  that  no  one  gets  these 
coupons  free.  They  are  purchased.  About 
60  percent  of  the  participants  in  the 
food  stamp  program  are  receiving  grants 
from  State  and  local  relief  funds.  It  is 
this  money  that  the  poor  use  to  purchase 
their  coupons.  The  other  40  percent  are 
admittedly  in  need  of  assistance  to  pro- 
vide for  minimal  diets  but  because  of 
State  budgetary  problems  are  not  being 
reached  by  existing  State  programs. 

To  ask  the  State  to  furnish  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  bonus 
coupons  is  entirely  unrealistic  in  view  of 
present  conditions.  As  an  example,  only 
nine  of  the  44  States  now  in  the  program 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
expanded  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  passed  in  the  87th  Congress, 
which  program  requires  matching  funds. 
Unlike  the  across-the-board  require- 
ment we  are  considering  today,  the  ADC 
matching  requirement  is  based  on  a 
State  per  capita  Income  formula. 

The  original  Pood  Stamp  Act  embod- 
ied provisions  safeguarding  State  and 
Federal  prerogatives.  It  provided  for  a 
maximum  amount  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation, and  It  recognized  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  human  being— the  in- 
dividual. What  is  most  important  to  the 
point  in  question  today— the  Food 
Stamp  Act  already  sets  up  a  feasible  and 
realistic  level  of  State  cost  sharing.  The 
lesson  of  our  experience  testifies  strong- 
ly to  the  correctness  of  that  proportion. 
Had  it  been  too  high,  the  program  would 
not  have  operated  at  all.  Had  it  been  too 
low,  the  program  authorities  would  have 
been  engulfed  by  a  stampede  of  appli- 
cations. 

Thus,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  20- 
percent  provision  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  upward  growth  of  this  program  in 
reasonable  bounds.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, as  designed,  has  kept  itself  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  additional 
cost  sharing  Is  necessary  to  preclude 
abuse  of  the  program  within  the  States, 
because  the  program  is  tied  to  existing 
welfare  standards  within  those  States. 

There  is  no  basis  in  our  present  expe- 
rience for  the  charge  that  this  program 
will  at  some  later  date  be  too  expensive. 
In  the  most  unlikely  circumstance  that 
this  question  does  arise — at  some  later 
date — let  it  be  resolved  then.  We  should 
not  today  distort  our  present  experience 
to  invent  nonexistent  problems  and  then 
presume  to  solve  them.  The  present  cost 
sharing  now  works  somewhat  adversely 
to  the  program  objectives  In  that  the 
areas  of  the  greatest  need  can  least  af- 
ford it.  The  House  agriculture  hearings 
brought  out  the  point  that  some  areas — 
the  areas  with  a  high  density  of  poor 
people — were  ha'ving  problems  financing 
the  administration  of  the  present  food 
stamp  program. 

However,  when  the  need  is  great,  it  is 
a  need  that  can  clearly  be  seen.  Here 
again,  our  experience  has  taught  us  that, 
when  the  need  Is  clearly  present,  local 
units  of  government  will  act  to  meet  the 
need. 

The  inclusion  of  additional  cost  shar- 
ing at  this  time  Is  completely  imwar- 
ranted.  It  will  throw  the  present  cost- 
sharing  ratio  completely  out  of  balance. 
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It  will  price  the  cost  of  this  program 
out  of  the  reach  of  even  tho.se  States 
which  are  relatively  well  off.  and  will 
absolutely  preclude  cooperation  in  those 
States  and  localities  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder  .\nyone  with  experience 
in  State  government  knows  that  in  rela- 
tion to  welfare  funds,  the  Stale  must  ask 
itself  not  what  it  should  do— but  how 
much  it  can  afford  to  do  What  can  be 
afforded  usually  never  squares  with  the 
minimum  net^s  The  20-percent  provi- 
sion will  only  compound  this  problem 
where  It  is  most  severe. 

We  have  all  heard  the  recent  criticisms 
of  our  welfare  system  throughout  the 
country  The  food  stamp  program  is  one 
facet  that  has  received  little  criticism.  I 
submit  that  this  i.s  because  of  the  tre- 
mendously beneficial  impact  that  it  has 
had  on  the  lives  and  well-being  of  many 
of  our  poor  families  It  helps  to  provide 
a  minim.im  nutritional  requirement 
within  the  humiliation  of  standing  in  line 
at  a  government  warehouse  to  receive  a 
dole.  Breadlines  are — I  feel— Intolerable 
In  these  affluent  times 

I  cannot  urge  my  colleagues  too 
strongly  to  vote  against  this  20-percent 
provision  and  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  real- 
istic 3-year  e.xtenslon  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  with  adequate  funds  to  bring  a  little 
hope  Into  the  lives  of  those  citizens  whose 
lives  leave  little  room  for  hope 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr  Ciiairman.  I  urge  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  program  as  It 
Is  functioning  under  the  fix)d  stamp  plan 

I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
program  as  it  is  functioning  in  my  con- 
gressional di.strict  m  Arkansas  and  I  urge 
that  the  amendm'-nts  incorporated  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  into 
the  Sulluan  bill  be  stricken 

Should  thf-  bill  pa.ss  in  its  present  form 
the  underpruiUvfd  people  of  Arkansas 
who  are  benefiting  from  the  program 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  better  and  more  nutritional  food 
which  they  are  receiving  under  the  food 
stamp  program 

The  pa-ssage  of  H  R  1318  as  reported 
by  the  committee  would  m  all  likelihood 
kill  the  program  in  Arkansas  The  20- 
percent  State  financial  participation  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  cost  the  State  of  Arkansas  $1,507  - 
745  annually 

In  my  congressional  district  28.248 
ptTSons  are  at  present  participating  in 
the  program  Estimates  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that 
bonus  coupoi^s  in  the  amount  of  $2,166.- 
267  will  be  supplied  to  the  needy  and 
undernourished  in  my  district  in   1968. 

Tliroughout  the  St-ate  of  Arkansas 
95.893  individuals  are  participating  in 
the  program  and  the  total  estimated 
value  of  bonus  coupons  which  would  be 
distributed  m  1968  amounts  to  $7,538,727. 

All  of  th;.s  will  not  come  to  pass  how- 
ever, unless  the  20-percent  State  partic- 
ipation amendment  is  removed  from  this 
bill.  I  urge  that  the  two  committee 
amendments  be  stricken  and  that  the 
bill  be  restored  to  the  form  In  which  It 
was   introduced   by   Mrs.   Sullivan 

Mrs.  Si'LLivAN  deserves  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  Hou.se  for  her  work  in  the 
establishment   of   the   food   stamp   pro- 


gram and  it  should  be  continued  in  its 
present  form. 

Following  are  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  the  favorable  comments  which 
have  appeared  in  Arkansas  newspapers: 

Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  Ark  , 
December  24.  1965: 

17.934  Hud  More  to  Eat  With  Stamps. 
PhllUpa  Says 

Arkansas  Gazette.  Little  Rock,  Ark  , 
November  13.  1965: 

Pcxxl  Coupons  Prove  Popular  In  4  Counties 

Osceola  Times.  Osceola.  Ark  .  August 
11.  1966: 
Pood  Stamp  Program  Working  Well  Here 

The  Modem  News,  Harrisburg.  Ark, 
February  9,  1967: 

County  Families  Get  $13,588  In  P«x>d 
Stamps 

Pine  Bluff  Commercial.  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark  .  December  28.  1966: 

Food    Stamps   Get    a   Warm    Reception 

The  above  are  representative  headlines 
which  have  appeared  in  papers  through- 
out the  State  which  attest  to  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  and  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  press 

Of  particular  interest  was  a  story 
which  appeared  on  September  12,  1965, 
in  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  in  which  Mississippi  County  Judge 
A.  A.  'Shug'  Banks,  of  Blythevllle. 
strongly  complained  to  the  Arkansas 
congressional  delegation  because  Missis- 
sippi County  was  omitted  from  the  food 
stamp  program  Banks  wanted  the 
county  switched  from  the  .surplus  com- 
modities distribution  program  to  the 
food  stamp  plan.  Mississippi  County  sub- 
sequently became  a  participant  on  May 
3,  1966 

Highest  praise  came  from  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  aid  to  the  poor  and  food 
distribution  when  State  Welfare  Com- 
missioner Jun  Phillips  was  quoted  on 
February  19.  1966.  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  as  sUting  that  the  Fed- 
eral food  stamp  program  is  the  "best  of 
its  type  ever  to  be  imdertaken."  He  urged 
that  it  be  extended  to  all  75  Arkansas 
counties  in  place  of  the  surplus  com- 
modity program 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  ftiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represerttattren  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
flrat  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  18  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  not  In  excess  of  such 
sum  as  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  any  subsequent  flscal  year"  and 
substituting  therefor  "and  for  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  such  svim  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment  Page  1.  line  5, 
strike  out  lines  5  through  9  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  the  word  "and" 
the  first  time  it  appears  therein  and  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  "1967;"  the  words  "not 
in  exce«8  of  $195  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968." 


Mr  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Landrum.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  con.sideration  the  bill 
'HR  1318'  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  years  subse- 
quent to  ihv  fiscal  year  er.dmg  June  30. 
1967.  had  c  me  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tli.it  all  Members  shall 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extnid  their  remarks  dur- 
ing the  general  debat*  on  the  bill  H.R. 
1318. 

The  SPE-'^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION   SUPPORTING   FIGHT- 
ING   MEN    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr  HULL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members 
of  the  Missouri  Federation  of  Women's 
Democratic  Clubs  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri  recently 
held  a  convention  in  which  they  adopted 
a  resolution  expressing  support  of  our 
young  men  fighting  for  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  and  reaffirming  their 
support  of  their  able  Congressman,  the 
Honorable  Richard  H  Ichord 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  this  resolution: 

RESOLCriON 

Whereas,  this  Missouri  Federation  of 
Women's  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  8th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri  h:ts  previously. 
In  conventions  ftssembled.  gone  on  record 
In  8upp<5rt  and  commendation  of  our  great 
Democratic  Federal  and  State  officials,  and 
also  our  capable  and  renowned  Congres- 
sional Representative.  Honorable  Richard  H 
Ichord:  and 

Whereiis,  this  8th  Dl-strlct  Federation  of 
Women's  Democratic  Clubs  is  proud  to  have 
contributed  so  many  Democratic  women 
leaders  to  the  work  of  our  great  party  In 
their  communities  and  counties,  our  nation 
and  state,  and  we  would  especially  com- 
mend Mrs  Sallle  Halley.  of  Saline  County. 
National  CommUteewoman;  Mrs  Ruby  Jane 
Happy,  of  Cole  County.  State  Director  of 
•he  Department  of  Business  and  Administra- 
tion and  State  President  of  the  MLssourl 
Federated  Women's  I>:'mocratlc  Club.s;  Mrs 
Mary  Lozler.  formerly  of  Cole  County.  Mem- 
tXT  of  the  Missouri  Stale  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Immediate  P.ast- President  of  nur 
Stale  Federation  tif  Women's  Democratic 
Clubs:  Mrs  Alice  Moore,  .Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Safety  Responsibility  Department  of  Rev- 
enue of  Missouri  and  President  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Democratic  Women's  Club  of  Cole 
County;  Mrs  Jean  Casey,  of  W.ishlnt'ton 
County.    Executive    Secretary    of    the    State 


Boiird  of  Cosmetology,  and  Mrs.  Rubye  M. 
Kocher.  of  Cole  County.  Supervisor  of  CJor- 
porailon  Franchise  Tax.  Department  of  Rev- 
enue of  Missouri;  and 

Whereas,  this  8th  District  Federation  of 
Women's  Democratic  Clubs,  here  assembled 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  on  the  Lake  of  the 
Ozarks.  in  the  heart  of  Missouri's  beautiful 
V'acationland,  appreciates  the  efforts  and 
time  expended  by  the  hostess  club.  Cameo. 
of  C:unden  County,  in  the  preparation  and 
arnuigements  for  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  our  officers,  delegates  and  guests; 
and 

Wnereas.  ou  the  fields  of  battle  abroad, 
and  espec;ally  Vietnam,  war  has  claimed  the 
lives  oi  luaiiy  of  our  citizens  and  especially 
our  youth,  others  are  fighting  presently,  and 
many  more  are  preparing  to  Join  the  Fight 
for  Freedom  in  the  world. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  this 
Spring  1967  Convention  of  the  Missouri  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Democratic  Clubs  of  the 
8th  Congressional  District  of  Missouri  reaffirm 
our  confidence  and  continued  support,  and 
reassert  ar.d  again  pledge  our  loyalty  to  our 
outstanding  Democratic  Federal  and  State 
officials,  and  our  able  8th  District  Congres- 
sional Representative,  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Icliord;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  members 
of  this  Missouri  Federation  of  Women's  Dem- 
ocratic Clubs  of  the  8th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  under  our  beloved  and 
capable  President,  Mrs.  Ruby  Adklsson  of 
Sunrise  Beach,  Camden  County,  Missouri, 
continue  our  labors  in  our  great  Democratic 
Party  by  emulating  that  quality  of  leadership 
which  Is  exemplified  by  the  untiring  labors  of 
Mrs.  Sallie  Halley.  Mrs.  Ruby  Jarie  Happy. 
Mrs.  Mary  Lozier.  Mrs.  Alice  Moore.  Mrs.  Jean 
Casey,  and  Mrs.  Ruby  M.  Kocher;  and 

Be  :t  iurther  resolved:  That  this  federa- 
tion. '  n  this  6th  day  of  May.  1967,  express 
our  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the  Cameo 
Club  of  Camden  County.  Missouri,  for  their 
efforts  in  making  this  Spring  1967  Conven- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Federation  of  Women's 
Democratic  Clubs  of  the  8th  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri  such  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess and  a  day  to  be  remembered;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved :  That  in  loving  mem- 
ory of  our  beloved  youth  killed  in  battle, 
and  for  those  Americans  now  fighting  abroad 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life  and  government. 
this  convention,  upon  adoption  of  this  Reso- 
lution, pau.se  in  our  work  and  pleasure,  for 
a  moment  of  silent  prayer,  in  memory  and 
respect  for  those  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice;  as  an  expression  of  our  support  and 
appreciation  to  our  fighting  men;  and  for  the 
hope  that  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  be  not 
in  vain,  that  their  efforts  be  rewarded  soon 
with  the  crown  of  success;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution,  as  adopted,  be  mailed  to  Presi- 
dent Mrs.  Adklsson.  CommUteewoman  Mrs. 
Halley.  P»res:dent  Mrs.  Happy.  Past-President 
Mrs.  Lozier.  Mrs.  Moore.  Mrs.  Casey  and  Mrs. 
Kocher;  and  to  our  State  Democratic  officials, 
our  United  Slates  Senators,  and  our  Congres- 
sional Representative,  Richard  H.  Ichord. 


CHANGE  IN  AMERICAN  SELLING- 
PRICE  GUIDELINES  INCREASES 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
CXni 798— Part  10 


land  Delegation  Members  which  was  set 
up  on  May  24,  1966,  by  Speaker  McCor- 
MACK  to  take  action  In  response  to  the 
revision  of  the  American  selling-price 
guidelines  on  rubber  footwear  imports 
and  otherwise  in  relation  to  the  threat  of 
increased  imports  to  domestic  production 
and  employment,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  two  current  matters  touching  our 
problem. 

First  of  all,  the  President's  representa- 
tive in  the  current  GATT  negotiations 
on  the  Kennedy  round  has  stated  that 
any  change  of  the  American  selling-price 
standard  will  have  to  be  made  through 
congressional  action  and  cannot  be 
negotiated  away. 

The  other  point  Is  that  the  figures  for 
1966  have  come  in  and  show  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  exports  and  also  a  verj* 
substantial  Increase  by  3  million  pairs 
in  Imports,  a  rise  of  8.6  percent.  The  effect 
of  the  guidelines  change  is  clear. 

The  other  statistics  I  have  included  in 
the  letters  which  I  have  asked  to  be  put 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  New 
England  Delegation  members  set  up  on  May 
24,  1966  by  Speaker  McCormack  to  take  ac- 
tion In  response  to  the  revision  of  the  Ameri- 
can SeUlng  Price  guidelines  on  rubber  foot- 
wear Imports  and  otherwise  In  relation  to  the 
threat  of  Increased  import  to  domestic  pro- 
duction and  employment,  I  want  to  discuss 
two  current  matters  touching  our  problem. 

First,  the  President's  representative  In 
the  current  GATT  negotiations  on  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  has  stated  that  any  change  of 
the  American  Selling  Price  standard  will 
have  to  be  made  through  Congressional  ac- 
tion and  cannot  be  negotiated  away.  'While 
this  Is  encouraging  In  the  sense  that  It  re- 
turns control  of  this  particular  situation  to 
Congress,  it  does  not  present  the  complete 
picture  since  we  know  that  the  Customs 
Bureau  has  already  reduced  the  basis  for 
exclusion  by  ruling  that  the  ASP  standard 
means  the  lowest  price  at  which  comparable 
American  shoes  were  sold  rather  than  the 
highest.  This  effected  a  cut  of  approximately 
35%. 

The  second  point  of  Interest  Is  the  latest 


compilation    of    figures    concerning    rubber 
i'ootwear  imports  during  1966. 

The  following  statistics  show  a  marked 
worsening  of  our  competitive  Imbalance  and 
indicate  that  our  efforts  to  reverse  by  legis- 
lation the  Treasury  Department's  action  of 
February  19C6  In  lowering  the  ASP  guidelines 
must  continue. 

In  1966.  the  U.S.  production  of  rubber- 
soled  shoes  with  fabric  uppers  dropped  8.7 
million  pairs,  a  5.6  percent  reduction  under 
19G5.  At  the  same  time,  foreign  imports  of 
sucii  shoes  Increased  by  some  3  million  pairs, 
a  rise  of  8.6  percent.  Thus,  In  1966  imports 
increased  from  19  percent  to  22  percent  of 
U.S.  production  while  U.S.  exports  re- 
mained ■•negligible."  This  clearly  shows  the 
effect  of  the  guideline  revision. 

Footwear  imports  not  subject  to  ASP 
valuation  were  raised  by  10.5  million  pairs,  a 
rise  of  over  135  percent  above  1964.  That 
is.  In  this  last  particular,  the  Treasury,  by 
executive  ruling  similar  to  the  above-de- 
scribed interpretation  of  the  ASP,  deter- 
mined that  such  products  were  not  "simi- 
lar" to  U.S.  footwear  and  thereby  removed 
their  exclusion.  Imports  have  increased  from 
3.25  million  pairs  in  1958  to  35.1  mlUlon 
pairs  in  1966  a  rise  of  over  1000%. 

These  facts  are  significant  In  relation  to 
the  current  GATT  negotiations  and  the 
prospective  termination  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 

We  must  continue  to  act  vigorously  in  this 
matter  and  I  shall  keep  you  informed  of  all 
developments  so  that  we  may  obtain  a  favor- 
able solution  to  this  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monaoan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Business   and   Defense   Services   Ad- 
mtnistration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1967. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Monagan:  In  reply  to  a  telephone 
request  of  April  26.  from  Mr.  Palmesl  of  your 
office,  we  are  providing  data  on  U.S.  produc- 
tion and  Imports  of  rubber  footwear  to  sup- 
plement our  letter  of  April  20. 

Prior  to  September  1963,  Imports  were  not 
separated  according  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  like  or  similar  to  U.S.  footwear — only 
total  ImpKjrts  were  reported. 


Shoes  and  slippers  with  sole  vulcanized  to  fabric  upper 

[Thousands  of  pairs] 


1958 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

U.S.  production 

U.S.  shipments 

71.409 
70.001 

152,885 
148,335 

162,206 
162,151 

1 
165,909 
165,741  , 

1 

157, 155 
157,388 

U.S.  Imports: 

Like  or  similar  to  U.S.  footwear. . 

(■) 

« 2,659 
» 1.279 

21,345 

7,718 

16,257 
15,787 

16,883 
18,172 

Not  lilce  or  similar  to  U.S.  footwear 

Total  Imports 

3,248 

28.676 

29,063 

32,044 

35,060 

U.S.  sales  (shipments  plus  Imports) 

73,249 

177.011 

191,214 

197,785  ■ 

192,448 

'  Not  available. 

'  Data  covere  September  to  December  1983  only. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


PRETTY  RAW 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 


permission  to  place  In  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Thursday,  May  11,  issue  of  the  Win- 
ter Haven  Daily  News-Chief,  one  of 
Florida's  finest  dally  newspapers. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Pretty  Raw," 
expresses  the  disgust  and  indignation 
that  the  people  in  my  district  feel  about 
the  announcement  that  the  United 
States  expects  to  loan  more  than  $32 
million  to  the  Fiat  Co.  of  Italy,  to  pur- 
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chase  tools  for  a  factorj-  ii  would  build 
In  Russia 

Pubbsher  and  Editor  Bill  Rynerson  has 
stated  this  reaction  well  I  agree  fully 
with  his  comments  on  this  ridiculous 
turn  of  evenLs. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PneTTY  Raw 

Last  weeK  !r  wia  announced  that  the 
United  States  expects  to  make  a  •32  5  mil- 
lion loan  to  the  Plat  Company  of  Italy,  which 
In  turn  would  purchase  machine  tools  for 
a  factory  It  would  build  in  Russia,  ostensibly 
to  make  automobiles  What  nation  Is  it  that 
supplies  the  (jreatest  amount  of  material  for 
North  Vietnam  to  kill  Americans '—Russia 
What  nation  is  it  that  continues  to  stir  up 
unrest  ail  over  the  world  In  free  countries?  - 
Russia.  What  nation  Is  It  that  backed  Castro 
even  to  the  place  of  sending  ICBMs  to 
Cuba?-  Rvissla 

3o  we  want  to  make  It  easier  for  these 
people  to  destroy  us  We  not  only  furnish 
the  money  for  the  communists  to  get  an 
Italian  firm  to  build  and  run  the  factory. 
but  we  also  furnish  the  know-how  in  design, 
fine  workm.mshlp  and  finished  basic  tool 
products  And  remeniber  that  the  greatest 
suppliers  of  war  materials  are  the  automo- 
bile plants  If  you  ever  write  your  Congress- 
men, write  them  now  and  tell  them  that  we 
shouldn  t  set  up  trade  with  a  nation  bent  on 
our  destruction,  through  a  third  party  or 
e-.  en  dlrectlv 


THE    GAULT    CASE— A    LANDMARK 
SUPREME   COURT   DECISION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  in  a  landmark  decision 
just  handed  down  a  few  minutes  ago  has 
struck  down  much  that  is  unique  about 
Americas  ;i:'.>>:u;e  courts  and  their  treat- 
ment of  j.r.  erules  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  now  holding  hearings  on 
HJl.  7642  the  Presidential  act  known  as 
the  Juvcnil'^  Delinquency  Control  Act  of 
1967.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  this 
decision  In  that  It  shows  the  great  need 
for  the  legislation  which  is  now  pending 
before  our  committee.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  remanded  the  Gault  case  back 
to  Arizona  insisting  a  15-year-old  boy 
must  be  siven  all  of  his  constitutional 
rights  of  due  process. 

In  a  7-to-l  decision,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  appeal  of 
Gerald  Francis  Gault  of  Arizona  saying, 
in  effect,  that  th*:-  youth  had  been  denied 
•due  process"  In  a  State  juvenile  court 
hearing  which  had  found  him  guilty  of 
charges  of  making  obscene  telephone 
calls. 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Mr  Justice 
Fortas.  the  Court  said  in  effect; 

la  hearings  N-fore  a  juvenile  court,  where 
a  youth  has  been  charged  with  delinquent 
behavior  and  where  there  is  a  possibility 
that  he  may  be  Incarcerated  as  a  re>ult  of 
the  hearing,  theii  the  following  provlslona  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  will  apply: 

1.  Effective  notice  must  be  made  to  the 
juvenile  ar.d  his  parents  of  the  charge  placed 
against  him 

2    The   Juvenile   must   have   the   right   of 


iiisist-tn  e  of  couosel — either  private  or  ap- 
p'jlnted 

3.  The  juvenile  must  have  the  right  to 
confront  witnesses  who  testify  against  him 

4  The  Juvenile  must  be  accorded  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination. 

The  Court  said  it  expressly  was  not 
dealing  w  ith  the  conditions  which  existed 
prior  to  the  trial,  such  as  the  arrest  and 
detention. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  dissented  to  the 
majority  opmion  on  the  grounds  that  the 
case  should  not  have  been  treated  as  a 
criminal  proceeding  and,  therefore, 
should  never  have  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court 

Mr  Justice  Harlan  concurred  in  those 
portions  of  the  majority  opinion  relating 
to  the  rights  of  notice  and  counsel,  but 
dissented  on  those  portions  which  provide 
the  right  of  confrontation  of  witnesses 
and  the  right  of  self-incrimination. 

Gault  was  convicted  by  the  Arizona 
State  Juvemie  Court.  As  there  Is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  juvenile  court  proceedings 
in  Arizona,  an  appeal  was  made  within 
the  State  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
This  was  denied  by  a  lower  court  and 
that  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Ari- 
zona Supreme  Court  which  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  t>oy  had  received  "due  process." 

That  decision  was  appealed  to  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  which  reversed  the  find- 
ing of  the  Arizona  State  Supreme  Court 
and  remanded  the  case  back  to  Arizona 
for  further  proceedings 

This  historic  decision  will  cause  every 
community  in  America  to  review  its 
treatment  of  juveniles  by  local  juvenile 
courts 

I  believe  this  decision  will  create  tre- 
mendous problems  for  every  community 
ii.  this  Nation — problems  that  I  believe 
can  be  helped  toward  solution  with  H.R. 
7642  now  pending  before  my  subcom- 
mittee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
General  Education  I  found  today's  de- 
cision of  paramount  importance  In  re- 
storing constitutional  rights  to  all  Amer- 
icans— including  youngsters. 

The  President's  proposal  incoiTsorated 
in  H.R  7642  which  I  am  sponsoring  would 
help  local  communities  establish  ade- 
quate I'rograms  to  deal  with  juenvile 
delinquency  particularly  in  prevention  of 
such  delinquency.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  the  Court's  decision  and  also  my 
proposal  which  is  so  timely  in  view  of 
friday's  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point,  the  text  of  today's  decision 
and  the  dissenting  views. 

The  decision  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — No. 
116. — October   Terra.    1966] 

Is    THE    MaTTEK    or    THE    APPLICATION    OF   PAUT. 
L     GAfLT  AND  ALaRJORIE  GAULT.   FATHER    AND 

Mother  or  Gerald  Francis  Gati-T.  a  Mi- 
.voR,  Appfllants — On  Appeal  From  the 
SrpREME    Court    of    Arizona 

(May    15,   1967) 

(  Mr  JrsTick  Fortas  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  ) 

This  Is  an  appeal  under  28  t7  S  C.  §  1257 
i2i  from  a  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Arizona  afllrming  the  dismissal  of  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  99  Ariz  181, 
407  P  2d  760  ( 1985  >.  Tlie  petition  sought  the 
release  of  Gerald  Francis  Gault,  petitioners' 
15-year-old  son,  who  had  been  committed 
as  a  juvenile  delinquent  to  the  State  Indus- 
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trial  School  by  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Gila 
County,    Arizona.    The    Supreme    Court    of 
Arizona     af&rmed     dismissal     of     the     writ 
against   various  arguments   which   Included 
an  attack  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Arizona  Juvenile  Code  because  of  its  alleged 
denial  of  procedural  due  process  rights  to 
juveniles  charged  with  l5eing  "delinquents." 
The    court    agreed    ttiat    the   constitutional 
guarantee  of  due  process  of  law  Is  applicable 
in  such  proceedings.  It  held  that  Arizona's 
Juvenile  Code  is  to  be  read  as  "impliedly" 
Implementing  the  "due  process  concept."  It 
then  proceeded  to  Identify  and  describe  "the 
particular    elements    wiiich    constitute    due 
process  In  a  juvenile  hearing."  It  concluded 
that  the  proceedings  ending  in  commitment 
of   Gerald   GauJt   did   not  offend   those  re- 
quirements.  We  do   not   agree,   and   we   re- 
verse We  begin  with  a  statement  of  the  facts. 
I 
On    Monday.   June   8,    1964,   at    about    10 
am  ,    Gerald    Francis   OaiUt    and   a    friend. 
Ronald  Lewis,   were  taken  Into  custody  by 
the  Sheriff  of  GUa  County.  Gerald  was  then 
still  subject  to  a  six  months'  probation  or- 
der which  had  been  entered  on  February  25. 
1964,  as  a  result  of  his  having  been  in  the 
company  of  another  boy  who  had  stolen  a 
wallet  from  a  lady's  purse.  The  police  action 
on  June  8  was  taken  as  the  result  of  a  ver- 
bal  complaint   by  a  neighbor  of  the  t>oys. 
Mrs    Cook,  about  a  telephone  call  made  "to 
her  In  which  the  caller  or  callers  made  lewd 
or  indecent  remarks.  It  will  suffice  for  pur- 
poses  of   this  opinion   to  say  that   the   re- 
marks or  questions  put  to  her  were  of  the 
Irritating! y  offensive,  adolescent,  sex  variety. 
At    the    time    Oerald    w;is    picked    up,    his 
mother   and    father   were    both   at   work    No 
notice    that    Gerald    was    being    taken    Into 
custody  was  left  at  the  home  No  other  steps 
were  taken  to  advise  them  that  their  son  had. 
In  effpct,  been  arrested    Gerald  was  taken  to 
the    Children's    Detention    Home     When    his 
mother    arrived    home    at    about    6    o'clock, 
Gerald  was  not  there    Gerald's  older  brother 
was  sent  to  look  for  him  at  the  trailer  home 
of  the  Lewis  family.  He  apparently  learned 
then   that  Gerald  was  in  custody    He  so  in- 
formed  his  mother    The   two  of  them  went 
to  the  Detention  Home.  The  deputy  proba- 
tion ofTlcer,  Flagg.  who  was  also  superintend- 
ent of  the  Detention  Home    told  Mr.«    Gault 
"why  Jerry  was  there"  and  said  that  a  hear- 
ing would   be   held   In   Juvenile  Court  at  3 
o'clock  the  following  day,  June  9. 

Officer  Flagg  filed  a  petition  with  the  Court 
on  the  hearing  day  June  9.  1964.  It  was  not 
ser\ed  on  the  Gaults.  Indeed,  none  of  them 
saw  this  petition  until  the  habeas  corpus 
hearing  on  August  17.  1964  The  petition  was 
entirely  formal.  It  made  no  reference  to  any 
factual  basis  for  the  Judicial  action  which  It 
initiated.  It  recited  only  that  "said  minor  Is 
under  the  age  of  18  years  and  In  need  of  the 
protection  of  this  Honorable  Court  (and 
that]  said  minor  is  a  delinquent  minor."  It 
prayed  for  a  hearing  and  an  order  regarding 
"the  care  and  custody  of  said  minor."  Officer 
Flagg  executed  a  formal  affidavit  In  support 
of  the  petition 

On  June  9.  Gerald,  his  mother,  his  older 
brother,  and  Probation  Officer  Flagg  and 
Henderson  appeared  before  the  Juvenile 
Judge  In  chambers.  Gerald's  father  was  not 
there  He  was  at  work  out  of  the  city.  Mr? 
Cook,  the  complainant,  was  not  there.  No 
one  was  sworn  at  this  hearing.  No  transcript 
or  recording  was  made  No  memorandum  or 
record  of  the  substance  of  the  proceedings 
was  prepared  Our  Information  about  the 
proceedings  and  the  subsequent  hearing  on 
June  15.  derives  entirely  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  Judge,'  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


'  Under  Arizona  law.  Juvenile  liearlngs  are 
condvicted  by  a  Judge  cf  the  Superior  Court, 
designated  by  his  colleagues  on  the  Superior 
Court  to  serve  as  Juvenile  Court  Judge. 
Arizona  Const .  Art.  6.  {  15:  Arizona  Revised 
Statutes    (hereinafter  ARSJ    §§8-201.  8-202. 


Gault  and  Officer  Flagg  at  the  habeas  corpus 
proceeding  conducted  two  months  later. 
From  this,  it  appears  that  at  the  July  9 
hearing  Gerald  was  questioned  by  the  Judge 
about  the  telephone  call.  There  was  conflict 
as  to  what  he  said  His  mother  recalled  that 
Gerald  said  he  only  dialed  Mrs.  Cook's  num- 
ber and  hfu.ded  the  telephone  to  his  friend, 
Ronald  Officer  Flagg  recalled  that  Gerald 
had  admitted  making  the  lewd  remarks. 
Judge  McOhee  testified  that  Gerald  "ad- 
mitted making  one  of  these  |lewd)  state- 
n.enti  At  t!ie  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Judge  said  he  would  "think  about  It."  Gerald 
was  taken  back  to  the  Detention  Home.  He 
wa.';  not  sent  to  lus  own  home  with  his  par- 
ent.s  On  Juiie  11  or  12.  after  having  been 
detained  since  June  8.  Gerald  was  released 
and  driven  home.^  There  Is  no  explanation  in 
the  record  as  to  why  he  was  kept  In  the  De- 
tention Home  or  why  he  was  released.  At  5 
p.m  on  Vac  day  of  Geralds  release,  Mrs. 
Gault  received  a  note  signed  by  Officer 
Flagg.  It  was  on  plain  paper,  not  letterhead. 
Its  enure  text  was  as  follows: 
"Mrs.  GavUt: 

"Judge  McGhee  has  set  Monday  June  15, 
1964  at  11:00  A.  M.  as  the  date  and  time  for 
further  Hearings  on  Gerald's  delinquency 

/s/Flagg" 
At  the  appointed  time  on  Monday,  June 
15,  Gerald,  his  father  and  mother,  Ronald 
Lewis  and  his  father,  and  Officers  Flagg  and 
Henderson  were  present  before  Judge  Mc- 
Ghee. Witnesses  at  the  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding differed  In  their  recollections  of 
Gerald's  testimony  at  the  June  15  hearing. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Gault  recalled  that  Gerald 
again  testified  that  he  had  only  dialed  the 
niunber  and  that  the  other  boy  had  made 
the  remarks.  Officer  Flagg  agreed  that  at  this 
hearing  Gerald  did  not  admit  making  the 
lewd  remarks.'  But  Judge  McGhee  recalled 
that  "there  was  some  admission  again  of 
some  of  the  lewd  statements.  He — he  didn't 
admit  any  of  the  more  serious  lewd  state- 
ments." *  Again,  the  complainant.  Mrs.  Cook, 
was  not  present.  Mrs.  Gault  asked  that  Mrs. 
Cook  be  present  "so  she  could  see  which  bov 
had  done  the  talking,  the  dirty  talking  over 
the  phone.  ■  The  Juvenile  Judge  said  "she 
didn  t  h.nve  to  be  present  at  the  hearing."  The 
Jvidge  did  not  speak  to  Mrs.  Cook  or  commu- 
nicate with  her  at  any  time.  Probation  Offi- 
cer Flagg  had  talked  to  her  once— over  the 
telephone  on  June  9. 

At  this  June  15  hearing  a  "referral  report" 
made  by  the  probation  officers  was  filed  with 
the  court,  although  not  disclosed  to  Gerald 
or  his  parents.  This  listed  the  charge  as 
"Lewd  Phone  Calls."  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing,  the  Judge  committed  Gerald  as  a 
Juvenile  delinquent  to  the  State  Industrial 
School  "for  the  period  of  his  minority  (that 
is.  until  21],  unleso  sooner  discharged  by 
due  process  of  law."  An  order  to  that  effect 
wiis  entered.  It  recites  that  "after  a  full 
hearing  and  due  deliberation  the  Court  finds 
that  said  minor  is  a  delinquent  child,  and 
that  said  minor  is  of  the  age  of  15  years." 
No  appeal  Is  permitted  by  Arizona  law  in 
Juvenile  cases.  On  August  3,  1964,  a  petition 


'There  is  a  conflict  between  the  recollec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Gault  and  that  of  Officer  Flagg. 
Mrs.  O.v.ilt  testified  that  Gerald  was  released 
on  Friday.  June  12.  Officer  Flagg  that  it  had 
been  on  Thursday.  June  11.  This  was  from 
inemory:  he  had  no  record,  and  the  note  was 
undated. 

■■Officer  Flagg  also  testified  that  Gerald 
had  not.  when  questioned  at  the  Detention 
Home,  admitted  having  made  any  of  the  lewd 
.'Statements,  but  that  each  boy  had  sought  to 
put  the  blame  on  the  other.  There  was  con- 
flicting testimony  as  to  whether  Ronald  had 
.iccused  Gerald  of  making  the  lewd  state- 
ments during  the  June  15  hearing. 

•Judge  McGhee  also  testified  that  Oerald 
had  not  denied  "certain  statements"  made  to 
him  at  the  hearing  by  Officer  Henderson. 


for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  and  referred 
by  it  to  the  Superior  Court  for  hearing. 

At  the  habeas  corpus  hearing  on  August 
17,  Judge  McOhee  was  vigorotisly  cross- 
examined  as  to  the  basis  for  tUs  actions.  He 
testified  that  he  had  taken  into  accoimt  the 
fact  that  Oerald  was  on  probation.  He  was 
asked  "under  what  secUon  of  .  .  .  the  code 
you  found  the  boy  delinquent?  " 

His  answer  is  set  forth  in  the  margin.-  In 
substance  he  concluded  that  Gerald  came 
within  ARS  §  8-201-€(a) ,  which  specifies  that 
a  "delinquent  child"  Includes  one  "who  has 
violated  a  law  of  the  state  or  an  ordinance  or 
regulation  of  a  political  subdivision  thereof." 
The  law  which  Gerald  was  found  to  have 
violated  is  ARS  {  13-377,  This  secUon  of  the 
Arizona  Criminal  Code  provides  that  a  perbon 
who  "in  the  presence  of  or  hearing  of  any 
woman  or  child  .  .  .  uses  vulgar,  abusive  or 
obscene  language.  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
.  .  ,"  The  penalty  specified  in  the  Criminal 
Code,  which  would  apply  to  an  adult,  is  $5 
to  $50,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  tlian 
two  months.  The  judge  also  testified  that  he 
acted  under  ARS  §  8-20i-6(d)  which  includes 
In  the  definition  of  a  "delinquent  child  '  one 
who,  as  the  judge  phrased  it,  is  "habituallv 
involved  in  immoral  matters. " ' 

Asked  about  the  basis  for  his  conclusion 
that  Gerald  was  "habitually  involved  m  im- 
moral matters,"  the  Judge  testified,  some- 
what vaguely,  that  two  years  earlier,  on  July 
2,  1962,  a  "referral"  was  made  concerning 
Gerald,  "where  the  boy  had  stolen  a  base- 
ball glove  from  another  boy  and  lied  to  the 
Police  Department  about  It,"  The  judge  said 
there  was  "no  lieartng."  and  "no  accusation" 
relating  to  this  incident,  "because  of  lack  of 
material  foundation."  But  it  seems  to  have 
remained  in  his  mind  as  a  relevant  factor 
The  judge  also  testified  that  Gerald  had  ad- 
mitted making  other  nuisance  phone  calls 
In  the  past  which,  as  the  judge  recalled  the 
boy's  testimony,  were  "silly  calls,  or  funnv 
calls,  or  something  like  that." 

The  Superior  Court  dismissed  the  wnt 
and  appellants  sought  review  in  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court.  Tliat  court  stated  that  it 
considered  appellants'  assignments  of  error 
as  urging  (1)  that  the  Juvenile  Code  AR,S 
5  8-201  to  5  8-239,  Is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause It  does  not  require  that  parents  and 
children  be  apprised  of  the  specific  charges, 
does  not  require  proper  notice  of  a  hearing 
and  does  not  provide  for  an  appeal:  and  (2) 
that  the  proceedings  and  order  relating  to 

'  "Q,  All  right.  Now,  Judge,  would  vou  tell 
me  under  what  section  of  the  law  or  tell  me 
under  what  section  of — of  the  code  vou  found 
the  boy  delinquent? 

"A.  Well,  there  is  a— I  think  it  amounts 
to  disturbing  the  peace.  I  can't  give  you  the 
section,  but  I  can  tell  you  the  law,  that  when 
one  person  uses  lewd  language  In  the  pres- 
ence of  another  person,  that  it  can  amount 
to— and  I  consider  that  when  a  person  makes 
It  over  the  phone,  th.^t  it  Is  considered  in 
the  presence,  I  might  be  wrong,  that  is  one 
section.  The  other  section  upon  which  I  con- 
sider the  boy  delinquent  is  Section  8-201. 
Subsection  fd),  habitually  involved  in  im- 
moral matters." 

"ARS  §  8-201-6.  the  section  of  the  .Arizona 
Juvenile  Code  which  defines  a  delinquent 
child,  reads: 

"  'Delinquent  child'  includes: 

"(a)  A  child  who  has  violated  a  law  of  the 
state  or  an  ordinance  or  regulation  of  a  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof. 

"(b)  A  child  who.  by  reason  of  belnft  in- 
corrigible, wayward  or  habitually  disobedient, 
is  uncontrolled  by  his  parent,  guardian  or 
custodian, 

"(c)  A  child  who  Is  habitually  truant  from 
school  or  home. 

"(d)  A  child  who  habitually  so  deports 
himself  as  to  injure  or  endanger  the  morals 
or  health  of  himself  or  others," 


Gerald  constituted  a  denial  of  due  process 
of  law  because  of  the  absence  of  adequate  no- 
tice of  the  charge  and  the  hearing:  failure 
to  notify  appellants  of  certain  conEiiiutional 
rights  including  the  rights  to  counsel  and  to 
confrontation,  and  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination;  the  use  ol  unsworn  hearsav 
testimony;  and  the  failure  to  make  a  record 
of  the  proceedings.  Appellants  further  as- 
serted that  it  w-as  error  for  the  Juvenile  Court 
to  remove  Gerald  from  the  custody  of  his 
parents  without  a  showing  and  finding  of 
their  unsuilability,  and  alleged  a  misceliany 
of  other  errors  under  state  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  handed  down  an 
elaborate  and  wide-ranging  opinion  affirm- 
ing dismissal  of  the  writ  and  stating  the 
court's  conclusions  as  to  the  issues  raised 
by  appellants  and  other  aspects  of  the 
Juvenile  process.  In  their  Jurisdictional  state- 
ment and  brief  in  this  Court,  appellants 
do  not  urge  upon  us  all  of  the  points  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona. 
They  urge  that  we  hold  the  JuveiUle  Code 
of  Arizona  Invalid  on  its  face  or  as  applied 
in  this  case  because,  contrary  to  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  Juvenile  Is  taken  from  the  custo- 
dy of  his  parents  and  committed  to  a  state 
institution  pursuant  to  proceedings  in 
which  the  Juvenile  Court  has  virtually  un- 
limited discretion,  and  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing basic  rights  are  denied: 

1.  Notice  of  the  charges: 

2.  Right  to  counsel: 

3.  Right  to  confrontation  and  cross-ex- 
amination; 

4.  Privilege    against    self-incrimination; 

5.  Right  to  a  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings; and 

6.  Right  to  appellate  review. 

We  shall  not  consider  other  issues  which 
were  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arizona.  We  emphasize  that  we  Indicate  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  decision  of  that 
court  with  respect  to  such  other  issues  does 
or  does  not  conflict  with  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Constitution." 


•For  example,  the  laws  of  Arizona  allow 
arrest  for  a  misdemeanor  onlv  if  a  warrant 
Is  obtained  or  if  it  Is  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  officer.  ARS  |  13-1403.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Arizona  held  that  this  is  in- 
applicable In  the  case  of  Juveniles.  See  ARS 
§  8-221  which  relates  specifically  to  Juve- 
niles. But  compare  Two  Brothers  and  a  Case 
of  Liquor,  Juv.  Ct.  D.  C.  Nos.  66-2652-J,  66- 
2653-J,  December  28.  1966  (opinion  of  Judge 
Ketcham  i :  Standards  for  Juvenile  and  Fam- 
ily Courts,  Children's  Bureau  Pub,  No.  437- 
1966  0966),  p.  47  (hereinafter  cited  at 
Standardsl:  New  York  Famllv  Court  Act 
5  721  (McKlnney's.  Vol.  29A.  1963)  (herein- 
after cited  as  N.  Y.  Family  Court  Act) . 

The  Court  also  held  that  the  judge  mav 
consider  hearsay  if  it  is  "of  a  kind  on  which, 
reasonable  men  are  accustomed  to  rely  In 
serious  affairs."  But  compare  Note.  Juvenile 
Delinquents:  The  Police.  State  Courts  and 
Individualized  Justice,  79  Harv.  L.  Rev.  775 
795  (1966)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Harvard  Law 
Review  Note)  : 

"The  Informality  of  Juvenile  court  hear- 
ings frequently  leads  to  the  admission  of 
hearsay  and  unsworn  testimony.  It  is  said 
that  'close  adherence  to  the  strict  rules  of 
evidence  might  prevent  the  court  from  ob- 
taining Important  facts  as  to  the  child's 
character  and  condition  which  could  only 
be  to  the  child's  detriment.'  The  assumption  ' 
is  that  the  Judge  will  give  normally  inad- 
missible evidence  only  its  proper  weight.  It 
Is  also  declared  In  support  of  these  eviden- 
tiary practices  that  the  juvenile  court  is  not 
a  criminal  court,  that  the  Importance  of 
the  hearsay  rule  has  been  overestimated,  and 
that  allowing  an  attorney  to  make  'technical 
objections'  would  disrupt  the  desired  in- 
formality of  the  proceedings.  But  to  the  ex- 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  held  that 
dup  process  of  liw  is  requisite  to  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  proceedings  In  which 
a  court  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a 
juvenile  has  been  at  fi.ult.  has  engaged  in 
conduct  prohibited  by  law  or  has  other«.'lse 
misbehaved  with  the  consequence  thnt  he 
is  committed  to  an  institution  in  which  his 
freedrm  Is  curtailed  This  conclusion  Is  In 
accor'J  with  the  decisions  of  a  number  of 
courts  under  both  federal  and  state  con- 
stitutions.' 

This  Court  has  not  heretofore  decided 
the  precise  question.  In  Kent  v.  United 
States.  383  US.  541  (1966),  we  considered 
the  requirements  for  a  valid  waiver  of  the 
"exclusive"  Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  a 
juvenKe  could  be  tried  in  the  adult  criminal 
Court  of  the  District  Although  our  decision 
turned  upon  the  language  of  the  statute,  we 
emphasized  the  necessity  that  "the  basic 
requirements  of  due  process  and  fairness"  be 
satisfied  in  such  proceedings.*  Haley  v  Ohio, 
333  US  596  (1948i.  Involved  the  admissi- 
bility. In  a  state  criminal  court  of  general 
Jurisdiction,  of  a  confession  by  a  15-year- 
old  boy  The  Court  held  that  the  Fourteenth 
.Amendment  applied  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  coerced  confession  Mr.  Jcstice  Douglas 
said.  "Neither  man  nor  child  can  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  condemned  by  methods 
which  flout  constitutional  requirements 
of  due  pruce^i  of  law  '  '"  To  the  same  effect 
Is  Gallegos  v.  Cotorado.  370  US.  49  (1963). 
Accordingly,  while  these  cases  relate  only 
to  restricted  aspects  of  the  subject,  they 
unmlstalc.ibly  indicate  that,  whatever  may 
be  their  precloe  imp.ict.  neither  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  nor  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Is  for  adults  alone 

We  do  not  In  this  opinion  consider  the  im- 
pact of  these  constitutional  provisions  upon 
the  totality  of  the  relationship  of  the  Juve- 
nile and  the  state.  We  do  not  even  consider 
the  entire  process  relating  to  Juvenile  "delin- 
quents '  Fur  example,  we  are  not  here  con- 
cerned with  the  procedures  or  constitutional 
rights  applicable  to  the  pre-Judlclal  stages 
of  the  Juvenile  pr'jcess.  nor  do  we  direct  our 
attention  to  the  post-adjudlcatlve  or  dls- 
pMJsltlonal  process.  See  note  48.  infra.  We  con- 
sider only  the  problems  presented  to  us  by 
this  case.  These  relate  to  the  proceedings  by 


tent  that  the  rules  of  evidence  are  not  merely 
technical  or  historical,  but  like  the  hearsay 
rule  have  a  sound  basis  In  human  experi- 
ence, they  should  not  be  rejected  in  any 
judicial  inquiry  Juvenile  court  judges  In 
Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  and  Wisconsin  Rapids. 
Wisconsin  repjort  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  operation  of  their  courts  despite  appli- 
cation of  unrelated  rules  of  evidence."  (Foot- 
notes omitted. ) 

It  ruled  that  the  c  >rrect  burden  of  prix>f 
is  that  "the  Juvenile  Judge  must  be  per. 
suaded  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  Infant  has  committed  the  alleged  de- 
linquent act  "  Compare  the  le.s.s  stringent 
"preponderance  of  the  evidence"  test,  N.  Y. 
Family  Court  Act  f  744  (where  maximum 
commitment  is  three  years.  Si  753,  758).  Of. 
Harvard  Law  Review  Note.  p.  795. 

'See.   P  ?  .   fn    the   Matters   of   Gregory    W. 

and  Gerald  S  ,  19  N  Y.  2d  55;  N.  E   2d  — - 

(1966),  In  thf  Interests  of  Carlo  and  Stan- 
IOWIC3.  48  N.J.  224,  225  A  2d  UO  ( 1966 1  ;  Peo- 
ple V    DotS'jn,  46  Cal    2d  891.  299  P.  2d  875 

(1956),   Pee  v.   Vn:ted  Statei,  US.  App. 

D.  C.  .  274  P   2d  556  (1959):   Wxssinhurg 

V  Bradley.  20^  Iowa  813.  229  N.  W.  205  (1930); 
Bryant  v.  Bro^xn.  151  Mlsfi.  398,  H3  So  184 
(1928);  Dendy  v  WxUori.  142  Tex.  460.  179 
S.  W.  2d  269  ,  1944) .  Application  of  Johnson, 
178  P.  Supp    155  (D   C   D  N.  J.  1957) 

•383  U  S  .  at  553 

i«332  U.  S..  at  601  (opinion  for  four  Jus- 
tices). 


which  a  deteirmlnation  is  made  as  to  whether 
a  juvenile  Is  a  "delinquent"  as  a  result  of 
alleged  misconduct  on  his  part,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  he  may  be  committed  to  a 
state  Institution.  As  to  these  proceedings, 
there  appears  to  be  little  current  dissent 
from  the  proposition  that  the  Due  Process 
Clause  has  a  role  to  play."  The  problem  is 
to  ascertain  t,he  precise  Impact  of  the  due 
process  requirement  upon  such  proceedings. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Juvenile  court 
system,  wide  differences  have  been  toler- 
ated— Indeed  Insisted  upon — between  the 
procedural  rights  accorded  to  adults  and 
those  of  Juveniles.  In  practically  all  juris- 
dictions, there  are  rights  granted  to  adults 
which  are  withheld  from  Juveniles.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  specific  problems  Involved  In  the 
present  case,  for  example,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  Juvenile  is  not  entitled  to  bail,  to 
indictment  by  grand  Jury,  to  a  public  trial  or 
to  trial  by  Jury.  •  It  Is  frequent  practice  that 
rules  governing  the  arrest  and  Interrogation 
of  adults  by  the  police  are  not  observed  In 
the  case  of  Juveniles." 

The  history  and  theory  underlying  this 
development  are  well-known,  but  a  recapitu- 
lation is  necessary  for  purposes  of  this  opin- 
ion. The  Juvemie  court  movement  began  In 
this  country  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
From  the  Juvenile  court  statute  adopted  In 
Illinois  In  1899.  the  system  has  spread  to 
every  State  In  t'ae  Union,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Puerto  Rico."  The  constitu- 
tionality of  juvenile  court  laws  has  been  sus- 


"  See  Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  a 
FYee  Society"  (1967)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Natl  Crime  Comm'n  Report),  pp  81.  85-86; 
Standards,  p  71;  Gardner,  The  Kent  Case 
£md  the  Juvenile  Court.  A  Challenge  to 
Lawyers.  52  A.  B  A.  923  (1966);  Paulsen, 
Fairness  to  the  Juvenile  Offender,  41  Minn.  L. 
Rev.  547  ( 1957) ;  Ketcham.  The  Legal  Renais- 
sance in  the  Juvenile  Court.  60  Nw.  U  L. 
Rev.  585  (1965).  Allen.  The  Borderland  of 
Criminal  Jiistlce  (1964),  pp  19-23.  Harvard 
Law  Review  Note,  p.  791;  Note.  Rights  and 
Rehabilitation  In  the  Juvenile  Courts,  67 
Col  L  Rev  281  (1967);  Comment,  Criminal 
Offenders  in  the  Juvenile  Court;  More  Brick- 
bats and  .Another  Proposal.  114  U  Pa.  L.  Rev 
1171  (1966), 

"See  Kent  v.  United  States.  383  U.S.  541, 
555  and  n.  22  (1966). 

'•  See  note.  7,  supra. 

'■•  See  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges.  Directory  and  Manual  (1964),  p.  1 
Tlie  number  of  Juvenile  Judges  as  of  1964  is 
listed  as  2,987,  of  which  213  are  full-time 
Juvenile  court  Judges  Id  .  at  305.  The  Nafl 
Crime  Comm'n  Report  Indicates  that  half  of 
these  Judges  have  no  undergraduate  degree, 
a  fifth  have  no  college  education  at  all,  a 
fifth  are  not  members  of  the  bar,  and  three- 
quarters  devote  less  than  one-quarter  of 
their  time  to  Juvenile  matters  See  also  Mc- 
Cane,  Protile  of  the  Nation's  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  (monograph.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Center  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences. 
1965).  which  is  a  detailed  statistical  study  of 
juvenile  court  Judges,  and  Indicates  addi- 
tionally that  about  a  quarter  of  these  Judges 
have  no  law  school  training  at  all.  About 
one-third  of  all  judges  have  no  probation 
and  social  work  staff  available  to  them;  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  percent  have  no 
available  psychologist  or  psychiatrist  ibid. 
It  has  been  observed  that  while  "good  will, 
compassion  and  similar  virtues  are  .  .  ad- 
mirably prevalent  throughout  the  system  . 
expertise,  the  keystone  of  the  whole  venture, 
is  lacking  "  Harvard  Law  Review  Note  p  809 
In  1965,  over  697.000  delinquency  cases  lex- 
cludlng  traffic)  were  disposed  of  in  these 
courts,  involving  some  601.000  children,  or 
2%  of  all  children  between  10  and  17  Juve- 
nile Court  Statistics — 1961.  Children's  Bu- 
reau Statistical  Series  No   85  (1966).  p.  2 


tained  In  over  40  jurisdictions  against  a  va- 
riety of  attacks.'^ 

The  early  reformers  were  appalled  by  adult 
procedures  and  penalties,  and  by  the  fact 
that  children  could  be  given  long  prison 
sentences  and  mixed  In  jails  with  h.irdened 
criminals.  They  were  profoundly  convinced 
that  society's  duty  to  the  child  could  not  be 
confined  by  the  concept  of  Justice  alone. 
They  believed  that  society's  role  was  not  to 
ascertain  whether  the  child  was  "guilty"  or 
"innocent."  but  "What  Is  he,  how  has  he 
become  what  he  is.  and  what  h.-.d  best  be 
done  in  his  interest  and  in  the  Interest  of 
the  state  to  save  him  from  a  downward 
career."  "  The  child — essentially  good,  as 
they  saw  it — was  to  be  made  "to  feel  that 
he  is  the  object  of  [the  State's]  care  and 
solicitude."  '■  not  that  he  was  under  arrest 
or  on  trial.  The  rules  of  criminal  procedure 
•.vere  therefore  altogether  inapplicable.  The 
iipparent  rigidities,  technicalities,  and  harsh- 
ness which  they  observed  in  both  substantive 
and  procedural  criminal  law  were  therefore 
to  be  discarded.  The  Idsn  of  crime  and  pun- 
ishment was  to  be  abandoned  The  child  was 
to  be  "treated"  and  "rehabilitated  "  and  the 
procedures,  from  apprehension  through  In- 
stitutionalization, were  to  be  "clinical" 
rather  than  punitive. 

These  results  were  to  be  achieved,  without 
coming  to  conceptual  and  constitutional 
grief,  by  Insisting  that  the  proceedings  were 
not  adversary,  but  that  the  State  was  pro- 
ceeding as  parens  patriae.'-  The  Latin  phrase 
proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  those  who  sought 
to  rationalize  the  exclusion  of  juveniles  from 
the  constitutional  scheme,  but  Its  meaning  is 
murky  and  its  historic  credentials  are  of 
dubious  relevance.  The  phrase  w.is  taken  from 
chancery  practice,  where  however.  It  was 
used  to  describe  the  power  of  the  State  to 
act  m  loro  parentis  for  the  purp>ose  of  pro- 
tecting the  property  Interests  and  the  person 
of  the  child.'*  But  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
doctrine  In  the  history  of  criminal  Juris- 
prudence. At  common  law,  children  under 
seven  were  considered  incapable  of  possessing 
criminal  intent.  Beyond  that  age.  they  were 
subjected  to  arrest,  trial,  and  in  theory  to 
punishment  like  adult  offenders-'  In  these 
■jld  days,  the  State  was  not  deemed  to  have 
authority  to  accord  them  fewer  procedural 
rights  than  adults. 

The  right  of  the  State  as  parens  patriae. 
to  deny  to  the  child  procedural  rights  avail- 
able to  his  elders  w.is  elaborated  by  the  as- 
sertion that  a  child,  unlike  an  adult,  has  a 


■See  Paulsen.  Kent  v  United  States:  The 
Constitutional  Context  of  Juvenile  Cases, 
1966  Sup   Ct  Review  167,  174. 

"Julian  Mack.  The  Juvenile  Court,  23 
Harv.  L.  Rev    104,  119-120  (19091. 

'■  Id  .  at  120 

■•"  Id.,  at  109;  Paulsen,  op.  cit.  supra,  note 
15.  at  173-174.  There  seems  to  have  been  lit- 
tle early  constitutional  objection  to  the  spe- 
cial procedures  of  Juvenile  courts.  But  see 
Walte.  How  Par  Can  Coiirt  Procedure  Be 
Socialized  Without  Inip..irtng  Individual 
Rights.  13  J.  Am.  Inst  of  Crlm  L.  Si  Crini. 
339,  340  (1922)  :  "The  Court  which  must  di- 
rect Its  procedure  even  apparently  to  do 
something  to  a  child  because  of  what  he  has 
done,  is  parted  from  the  court  which  is 
avowedly  concerned  only  with  doing  some- 
thing for  a  child  because  of  what  he  is  and 
need?,  by  a  gulf  too  wide  to  be  bridged  by 
any  humanity  which  the  judge  may  intro- 
duce into  his  hearings,  or  by  the  habitual  use 
of  corrective  rather  than  punitive  methods 
after  conviction." 

"Paulsen,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  15.  at  173; 
Hurley.  Origin  of  the  Illinois  Juvenile  Court 
Law,  in  The  Child,  The  Clinic,  and  the  Court 
(19251  .  pp   321,  328. 

*>  Julian  Mack,  The  Chancery  Procedure  in 
the  Juvenile  Court,  In  The  Child,  The  Clinic, 
and  the  Court  1 1925) ,  p.  310. 


right  "not  to  liberty  but  to  cvistody."  He  can 
be  made  to  attorn  to  his  parents,  to  go  to 
school,  etc.  If  his  parents  default  In  ef- 
fectively performing  their  custodial  func- 
tions— that  Is,  If  the  child  la  "delinquent" — 
the  state  may  Intervene.  In  doing  so.  It  does 
not  deprive  the  child  of  any  rights,  because 
he  has  none.  It  merely  provides  the  "custody" 
to  which  the  child  Is  entltlled."  On  this  basis, 
proceedings  Involving  juveniles  were  de- 
scribed as  "clvU"  not  "crtmlnal"  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  requirements  which 
restrict  the  state  when  It  seeks  to  deprive  a 
person  of  his  llberty.--' 

Accordlngly.  the  highest  motives  and  most 
enlightened  Impulses  led  to  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem for  juveniles,  unknown  to  our  law  In 
any  comparable  context.  The  constitutional 
and  theoretical  basis  for  this  peculiar  sys- 
tem Is — to  say  the  least — debatable.  And  In 
practice,  as  we  remarked  in  the  Kent  case, 
supra,  the  results  have  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.--  Juvenile  court  history  has 
again  demonstrated  that  unbridled  discre- 
tion, however  benevolently  motivated,  is  fre- 
quently a  poor  substitute  for  principle  and 
procedure.  In  1937,  Dean  Pound  wrote:  "The 
powers  of  the  Star  Chamber  were  a  trifle  In 
comparison  with  those  of  our  juvenile 
courts.  .  .  ."  ■'■'  The  absence  of  substantive 
standards  has  not  necessarily  meant  that 
children  receive  careful,  compassionate.  In- 
dlvlduall:^ed  treatment.  The  absence  of  pro- 
cedural rules  based  upon  constitutional  prin- 
ciple has  not  always  produced  fair,  efficient, 
and  elective  procedures.  Departures  from 
established  principles  of  due  process  have 
frequently  resulted  not  in  enlightened  pro- 
cedure, but  in  arbitrariness.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court   Judges    has   recently   observed:    "Un- 


"  See.  ('  (7  ,  Shears,  Legal  Problems  Peculiar 
to  Children's  Courts.  48  A.  B.  A.  J.  719.  720 
(1962)  ("The  basic  right  of  a  Juvenile  Is  not 
to  liberty  but  to  custody.  He  hag  the  right  to 
have  someone  take  care  of  him,  and  if  his 
parents  do  not  afford  him  this  custodial  priv- 
ilege, the  law  must  do  so.") ;  Ex  parte  Crouse, 
4  Whart.  9.  11  (Sup.  Ct.  Pa.  1839);  Petition  of 
Ferrier.  103  111.  367.  371-373  (1882). 

•"The  Appendix   to   the  opinion   of  Judge 

Prettyman  In  Pee  v.  United  States, V.  8. 

App.   D.  C.  ,  274  F.  2d  556    (1959)    Usts 

authority  in  51  jurisdictions  to  this  effect. 
Even  ruies  required  by  due  process  In  civil 
proceedings,  however,  have  not  generally 
been  deemed  compulsory  as  to  proceedings 
affecting  juveniles.  For  example,  constitu- 
tional requirements  as  to  notice  of  Issues, 
which  would  commonly  apply  In  civil  cases, 
are  commonly  disregarded  In  Juvenile  pro- 
ceedings, its  this  case  Illustrates. 

"  "There  Is  evidence  .  .  .  that  there  may 
be  grounds  for  concern  that  the  child  re- 
ceives the  worst  of  both  worlds:  that  he  gets 
neither  the  protection  accorded  to  adults 
nor  the  solicitous  care  and  regenerative 
treatment  postulated  for  children."  383  U.S.. 
at  656.  citing  Handler.  The  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Adversary  System:  Problems  of 
Function  and  Form,  1965  Wis.  L.  Rev.  7; 
Harvard  Law  Review  Note;  and  various  con- 
gressional materials  set  forth  at  383  U.S.,  at 
546,  n.  5. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  this  opinion  and 
much  recent  writing  concentrate  upon  the 
failures  of  the  Juvenile  court  sjFtem  to  live 
up  to  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  the 
observation  of  the  Nnfl  Crime  Comm'n  Re- 
port should  bp  kept  in  mind: 

"Although  it."?  shortcomings  are  many  and 
Its  results  t^^o  often  disappointing,  the  juve- 
nile Justice  system  in  many  cities  Is  operated 
by  people  who  are  better  educated  and  more 
highly  skilled,  can  call  on  more  and  better 
facilities  a!^.d  services,  and  has  more  ancil- 
lary agencies  to  which  to  refer  its  clientele 
than  Its  adult  counterpart."    Id.,  at  78. 

-'  Foreword  to  Young.  Social  Treatment  In 
Probation  and  Delinquency  (1937).  p.  xxvii. 


fortunately,  loose  procedures,  high-handed 
methods  and  crowded  court  calendars,  either 
singly  or  in  combination,  all  too  often,  have 
resulted  In  depriving  some  juveniles  of  fun- 
damental rights  that  have  resulted  in  a  de- 
nial of  due  process."  * 

Failure  to  observe  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  due  process  has  resulted  In 
Instances,  which  might  have  been  avoided, 
of  tmfalrness  to  individuals  and  Inadequate 
or  Inaccurate  findings  of  fact  and  unfortu- 
nate prescriptions  of  remedy.  Due  process  of 
law  is  the  primary  and  indispensable  foun- 
dation of  individual  freedom.  It  is  the  basic 
and  essential  term  in  the  social  compact 
which  defines  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  delimits  the  powers  which  the  State  may 
exercise.^    As   Mr.    Justice    Frankfurter   has 


The  1965  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  "Law  Enforcement- — 
A  Report  on  Equal  Protection  in  the  South," 
pp.  80-83,  documents  numerous  instances  in 
which  "local  authorities  used  the  broad  dis- 
cretion afforded  them  by  the  absence  of 
standards  (in  the  Juvenile  process)"  to  pun- 
ish, intimidate,  and  obstruct  youthful  par- 
ticipants in  civil  rights  demonstrations.  See 
also  Paulsen,  Juvenile  Courts,  Family  Courts, 
and  the  Poor  Man,  54  Calif.  L.  Rev.  694,  707- 
709  (1966). 

"  Lehman,  A  Juvenile's  Right  to  Counsel  in 
a  Delinquency  Hearing,  17,  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  Journal  53,  54  (1966). 

Compare  the  observation  of  the  late  Arthur 
T.  Vanderbilt,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  foreword  to  Virtue, 
Basic  Structure  for  Children's  Services  In 
Michigan  (1953),  p.  x: 

"In  their  zeal  to  care  for  children  neither 
juvenile  judges  nor  welfare  workers  can  be 
permitted  to  violate  the  Constitution,  espe- 
cially the  constitutional  provisions  as  to  due 
process  that  are  Involved  in  moving  a  child 
from  its  home.  The  indispensable  elements  of 
due  process  are:  first,  a  tribunal  with  juris- 
diction; second,  notice  of  a  hearing  to  the 
proper  parties;  and  finally,  a  fair  hearing. 
All  three  must  be  present  if  we  are  to  treat 
the  child  as  an  Individual  human  being  and 
not  to  revert.  In  spite  of  good  Intentions,  to 
the  more  primitive  days  when  he  was  treated 
as  a  chattel." 

We  are  warned  that  the  system  must  not 
"degenerate  Into  a  star  chamber  proceeding 
with  the  Judge  Imposing  his  own  particular 
brand  of  culture  and  morals  on  indigent  peo- 
ple. .  .  ."  Judge  Marlon  G.  Woodword,  letter 
reproduced  In  18  Social  Service  Review  365, 
368  (1944).  Doctor  Bovet,  the  Swiss  psychia- 
trist, in  his  monograph  for  the  World  Health 
Organization,  Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Juvenile 
DeUnquency  (1951),  p.  79,  stated  that:  "One 
of  the  most  definite  conclusions  of  this  in- 
vestigation is  that  few  fields  exist  in  which 
more  serious  coercive  measures  are  applied, 
on  such  flimsy  objective  evidence,  than  in 
that  of  juvenile  delinquency."  We  are  told 
that  "The  Judge  as  amateur  psychologist, 
experimenting  upon  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren who  must  appear  before  him.  Is  neither 
an  attractive  nor  convincing  figure."  Har- 
vard Law  Review  Note,  p.  809. 

••  The  Impact  of  denying  fundamental  pro- 
cedural due  process  to  juveniles  Involved 
in  "delinquency"  charges  is  dramatized  by 
the  following  considerations:  (1)  In  1965. 
persons  under  18  accounted  for  about  one- 
fifth  of  all  arrests  for  serious  crimes  (Natl 
Crime  Comm'n  Report  p.  55)  and  over  half 
of  all  arrests  for  serious  property  offenses 
(id.,  at  56),  and  in  the  same  year  some  601.- 
000  children  under  18,  or  2^^  of  the  total 
population  of  that  age,  came  before  Juvenile 
courts  (Juvenile  Court  Statistics — 1965. 
Children's  Bureau  Statistical  Series,  No.  85. 
p.  2  (1966)).  About  one  out  of  nine  youths 
will  be  referred  to  juvenile  court  In  connec- 
tion with  3  delinquent  act  (excluding  traffic 
offenses)  before  he  is  18  (Nat'l  Crime 
Comm'n  Report,  p.  55).  Cf.  also  Wheeler  & 


said:  "The  history  of  American  freedom  Is, 
in  no  small  measure,  the  history  of  proce- 
dure." i"  But  in  addition,  the  procedural  rules 
which  have  been  fashioned  from  the  gen- 
erality of  due  process  are  our  best  Instru- 
ments for  the  distillation  and  evaluation  of 
essential  facts  from  the  conflicting  welter  of 
data  that  life  and  our  adversary  methods 
present.  It  Is  these  instruments  of  due  proc- 
ess which  enhance  the  possibility  that  truth 
will  emerge  from  the  confrontation  of  oppos- 
ing versions  and  conflicting  data.  "Procedure 
is  to  law  what  'scientific  method'  is  to  sci- 
ence." * 

It  is  claimed  that  Juveniles  obtain  benefits 
from  the  special  procedures  applicable  to 
them  which  more  than  offset  the  disadvan- 
tages of  denial  of  the  substance  of  normal 
due  process.  As  we  shall  discuss,  the  observ- 
ance of  due  process  standards,  intelligently 
and  not  ruthlessly  administered,  will  not 
compel  the  States  to  abandon  or  displace 
any  of  the  substantive  benefits  of  the  juve- 
nile process."  But  it  is  important,  we  think, 
that  the  claimed  benefits  of  the  juvenile 
process  should  be  candidly  appraised.  Neither 
sentiment  nor  folklore  should  cause  us  to 
shut  our  eyes,  for  example,  to  such  startling 
flndlngs  as  that  reported  in  an  exceptionally 
reliable  study  of  repeaters  or  recidivism  con- 
ducted by  the  Stanford  Research  In.stltute 
for  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  Commission's 
Report  states: 


Cottrell,  Juvenile  Delinquency — Its  Preven- 
tion and  Control  (Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
1965),  p.  2;  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (1966)  (hereinafter  clte«l  as  D.C.  Crime 
Comm'n  Report),  p.  773.  Furthermore,  most 
juvenile  crime  apparently  goes  undetected 
or  not  formally  punished.  Wheeler  and  Cot- 
trell, supra,  observe  that  "Almost  all  young- 
sters have  committed  at  least  one  of  the 
petty  forms  of  theft  and  vandalism  In  the 
course  of  their  adolescence."  Id.,  at  28-29. 
See  also  Nat'l  Crime  Comm'n  Report,  at  p. 
55,  where  it  is  stated  that  "self-report 
studies  reveal  that  perhaps  90  percent  of  all 
young  people  have  committed  at  least  one 
act  for  which  they  could  have  been  brought 
to  juvenile  court."  It  seems  that  the  rate 
of  juvenile  delinquency  is  also  steadUy 
rising.  See  Nat'l  Crime  Comm'n  Report,  p. 
56;  Juvenile  Court  Statistics,  supra,  pp.  2-3. 
(2)  In  New  York,  where  most  juveniles  are 
represented  by  counsel  (see  note  69,  infra) 
and  substantial  procedural  rights  are  af- 
forded (see  e.g.,  notes  80,  81,  99,  infra),  out 
of  a  fiscal  year  1965-1966  total  of  10.755  Ju- 
venile proceedings  involving  boys,  2,242  were 
dismissed  for  failure  of  proof  of  the  fact- 
finding hearing;  for  girls,  the  figures  were 
306  out  of  total  of  1,051,  New  York  Judicial 
Conference,  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  pp.  314, 
316  (1967).  (4)  In  about  one-half  of  the 
States,  a  juvenile  may  be  transferred  to  an 
adult  penal  institution  after  a  Juvenile 
court  has  found  him  "delinquent"  (Delin- 
quent Children  In  Penal  Institutions,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  Pub.  No.  415  (1964),  p.  I).  (4) 
In  some  Jurisdictions  a  juvenile  may  be  sub- 
jected to  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same 
offense  for  which  he  has  served  under  a  juve- 
n'le  court  commitment.  However,  the  Texas 
procedure  to  this  effect  has  recently  been  held 
unconstitutional  by  a  federal  district  court 
ludee.  in  a  habeas  corpus  action.  Sawyer  v. 
Htiack.  245  F.Sxip-p  55  (D.  C.  W.  D.  Tex.  1965). 
(5)  In  most  of  the  States  the  juvenile  may 
end  in  criminal  court  through  waiver  ( Har- 
vard Law  Review  Note.  p.  793)3. 

■■-  Malinski  v.  New  York.  324  U.S.  401.  414 
(1945)    (concurring  opinion) . 

-'  Foster,  Social  Work,  the  Law,  and  Social 
Action,  in  Social  Casework,  July  1964.  p. 
286 

-••  See  Note.  Rights  and  Rehabilitation  in 
Juvenile  Courts.  67  Col.  L  Rev.  281,  321,  and 
passim   (1967j. 
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"In  dBcal  1966  approximately  68  percent  of 
the  16-  and  17-year-old  Juvenlleg  referred  to 
the  court  by  the  Touth  Aid  Division  had  been 
before  the  court  previously  In  1966,  56  per- 
cent of  those  in  the  Receiving  Home  were 
repeaters  The  SRI  study  revealed  that  61  per- 
cent of  the  sample  Juvenile  Court  referrals 
In  1965  had  been  previously  referred  at  least 
once  and  that  \2  percent  had  been  referred 
at  least  twice  before  "  Id    at  773. 

Certainly,  these  figures  and  the  high  crime 
rates  among  Juveniles  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred \  tupra  note  26  i  could  not  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  aosence  of  constitutional 
protections  reduces  crime,  or  that  the  Juve- 
nile system,  functioning  free  of  constitu- 
tional Inhibitions  a^  it  has  largely  done,  l.s 
effective  t<i  reduce  cnme  or  rehabilitate  of- 
fenders We  do  not  mean  bv  this  to  denigrate 
the  Juvenile  court  process  it  to  suggest  that 
there  are  not  aspects  ui  the  Juvenile  system 
relating  to  offenders  which  are  vahiable  But 
the  features  of  the  juvenile  system  which  Its 
proponents  have  asserted  are  of  unique  bene- 
fit will  not  be  Impaired  by  constitutional 
domestication  For  example,  the  commend- 
able principles  relating  to  the  processing  and 
treatment  of  Juveniles  separately  from  adults 
are  In  no  way  involved  or  affected  by  the 
procedural  i-isues  utider  discussion  "  Further. 


*  Here  a^;iln,  however,  there  is  substantial 
question  a.s  tn  whether  fact  and  pretension, 
with  respect  to  the  separate  handling  and 
treatment  of  children,  coincide.  See  geu- 
eraliy.  infra. 

While  we  are  concerned  only  with  proce- 
dure before  the  Juvenile  court  In  this  case, 
i:  should  be  noted  that  to  the  extent  that 
the  special  procedures  for  Juveniles  are 
th.jught  to  be  Justified  by  the  special  con- 
sideration and  treatment  afforded  them, 
t.aere  Is  reason  to  doubt  that  juveniles  always 
receive  '.he  benefits  of  such  a  quid  pro  quo. 
As  to  the  problem  and  importance  of  special 
c.ire  at  the  adjudicatory  stage,  cf  notes  14 
and  26,  supra  As  to  treatment,  see  Natl 
Crime  Comm'n  Report  pp  RO.  HI .  D  f  Crime 
Comm  n  Report,  pp  665-676,  686-687  (at  p. 
687  the  Report  refers  to  the  Districts  'bank- 
ruptcy of  dispositional  resources  '  i ,  692-695. 
700  718  ■  at  p  701  the  Report  observes  that 
■  The  Depart.ment  of  Public  Welfare  lacks 
even  the  rudiments  of  essential  diagnostic 
and  cU.".lcaI  services"!.  Wheeler  i  Cottrell. 
Ju. enlle  Delinquency — Its  Prevention  and 
Control  iRusse.l  Sage  Ptjundatlon.  1965).  pp. 
32  36:  Harvard  Law  Rev.  Note.  p.  SOS;  Paul- 
sen, JuvenKe  Courts.  F.imlly  Courts,  and  the 
Poor  Man.  54  Calif  L  Rev  694.  709  712 
I  1966):  Poller,  .•K  View  From  the  Bench 
:  19641.  cr  a'.so.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Youth 
House.  Inc  Report  of  the  July  1966  "A" 
Term  of  the  Bronx  County  Grand  Jury.  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York,  County  of  Bronx. 
T:lal  Term.  Part  .XII.  March  31,  1967  (cf 
New  York  Times.  March  23  1967,  p,  1.  col.  8  ) . 
The  high  rate  of  Ju.enlle  recidivism  casts 
some  doubt  upon  the  adequacy  of  treatment 
a.Torded  Juveniles  See  D  C.  Crime  C"imnn 
Report,  p  773.  Nafl  Crime  Comm'n  Report, 
pp    55    78 

In  fact  some  courts  have  recently  Indi- 
cated that  since  treatment  is  the  essential 
(}iid  pro  quo,  a  Juvenile  may  challenge  the 
validity  of  his  custody  on  the  ground  that 
he  Is  not  in  fact  receiving  and  special  treat- 
ment See  Creek  v  .Stone, U  S  .App.  D  C. 

P   2d I  1967.  :  Kautter  v    Reid. 

183  P.  Supp    352   ID    C    D    C    I960i  :   Wh.ite  v 
Reid.  125  P   Supp   847  (D.  C   D   C.  1954)    See 

aI--o  Elrrio't"   V     St^'-ne    tJ.  S,   App.   D.   C 

— —  355  P  2d  841  i  1966''   ( separate  statement 

cf  Bazelon,  C   J  i    C'.auton  v  Storie. O  S. 

App   DC , P   2d  I  1966)    (sepa- 

raie  statement  of  Bazelon,  C  J  i    Cf   Wheeler 
ic  Cottrell     <upra.   at   pp    32    35;    In  re   Rich., 

125  Vt    373. A.  2d •   il966i     Cf    al.so 

Ro\i»e  V   Cameron.  — — •  U   S    App   D.  C.  . 

373  P    2d  451    (1966 1 


we  are  told  that  one  of  the  Important  bene- 
fits of  the  special  juvenile  court  procedures 
Is  that  they  avoid  classifying  the  Juvenile  as 
a  criminal  "  The  Juvenile  offender  Is  now 
cla.=ised  as  a  delinquent  '  There  Is,  of  course 
no  reason  why  this  should  not  continue  It 
Is  disconcerting,  however,  that  this  term  has 
come  to  Involve  only  slightly  less  stigma  than 
the  term  'criminal  "  applied  to  adults  "  It  Is 
also  emphasized  that  In  pructlcally  all  Juris- 
dictions, statutes  provide  that  an  adjudica- 
tion of  the  child  as  a  delinquent  shall  not 
operate  as  a  civil  disability  or  dlsqu.Ulfy  him 
for  civil  service  appointment  "  There  Is  no 
reason  why  the  application  of  due  process 
requirements  should  Interfere  with  such  pro- 
visions. 

Beyond  this.  It  is  frequently  said  that 
Juveniles  are  protected  by  the  process  from 
disclosure  of  their  devlatlonal  behavior  .^s 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  phrased  it  la 
the  present  case,  the  summary  procedures 
of  Juvenile  courts  are  sometimes  defended  by 
a  statement  that  It  Is  the  law's  policy  "to 
hide  youthful  errors  from  the  full  gaze  of 
the  public  and  bury  them  In  the  graveyard 
of  the  forgotten  past."  This  claim  of  secrecy, 
however.  Is  more  rhetoric  than  reality.  Dis- 
closure of  court  records  la  discretionary  with 
the  Judge  in  most  Jurisdictions.  Statutory 
restrictions  almost  Invariably  apply  only  to 
the  court  records,  and  even  as  to  those  the 
evidence  Is  that  many  courts  routinely  fur- 
nish Information  to  the  FBI  and  the  military, 
and  on  request  to  government  agencies  and 
even  to  private  employers."  Of  more  impor- 
tance are  police  records.  In  most  States  the 
police  keep  a  complete  file  of  Juvenile  "police 
contacts"  and  have  complete  discretion  us  to 
disclosure  of  Juvenile  record.^  Police  depart- 
ments receive  requests  for  Information  from 
the  FBI  and  other  law-enforcement  agencies, 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  social  service  agencies, 
and  most  of  rhem  generallv  comply  "  Private 
employers  word  their  application  forma  to 
pr<.<luce  Information  concerning  juvenile  ar- 
rests and  court  proceedings,  and  in  some  Ju- 
risdictions Information  concerning  Juvenile 
police  contacts  is  furnished  priv.tte  employers 
as  well  as  government  agencies.  ■ 

In  any  event,  there  Is  no  reason  why.  con- 
.sistently  with  due  process,  a  Slate  cannot 
continue  If  u  deems  It  appropriate,  to  pro- 
vide and  to  impr'.ve  provision  for  the  con- 
fidentiality of  records  of  police  contacts  and 
court  action  relating  to  Juveniles  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note,  however,  that  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court  used  the  confidentiality  argu- 
meiit  as  a  Justification  for  the  typw  of  notice 
which  is  here  attacked  as  Inadequate  for 
due  process  purposes  The  parents  were  given 
merely  general  notice  that  their  child  was 
charged  with  "delinquency  "  No  facts  were 
specified.  The  Arizona  court  held,  however, 
as  we  shall  dl&cuss.  that  In  addition  to  this 
general  "notice."  the  child  and  his  parents 


" "  .  .  the  word  'delinquent'  has  today 
developed  such  invidious  connotations  that 
the  terminology  Is  in  the  process  of  being 
altered;  the  new  descriptive  phrase  Is  per- 
sons In  need  of  supervlsl^in.'  usually  short- 
ened to  'pins  '  "  Harvard  Law  Review  Note, 
p  799.  n  140,  The  NY  Family  Court  Act 
5  712  distinguishes  between  "delinquents  " 
and  "persona  In  need  of  supervision" 

-"  See,  c  g  .  the  Arizona  provision.  ARS, 
«  8  228 

-'Harvard  Law  Review  Note.  pp.  784-785. 
800  Cf  Nat  1  Crime  Commn  Report,  pp  87- 
88  Ketcham,  The  Unfulfilled  Promise  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  iNat'l  Council  ou  Crime  and 
Delinquency.   1961 1.  pp.    102-103. 

'•  Id  .  at  785-787 

'■'  Id  .  at  785,  800  See  also,  with  respect  to 
the  problem  erf  confidentlalltv  of  records. 
Note,  Rights  and  Henabllltatlur.  In  the  Juve- 
nile Courts.  67  Col.  L  Rev.  281,  286-289 
I  1967  I  Even  the  privacy  of  the  Juvenile  hear- 
ing lt_iei;  Is  not  always,  adequately  protected 
Id  .  at  285   286 


mast  be  advised  "of  the  facts  Involved  In 
the  case"  no  later  than  the  Initial  hearing 
by  the  Judge  Obviously  this  does  not  "bury" 
the  w^ord  at>out  the  child's  transgressions  It 
merely  defers  the  time  of  disclosure  to  a 
pKjint  when  it  Is  of  limited  use  to  the  child 
or  hLs  parents  in  preparing  his  defense  or 
explanation. 

Further,  it  is  urged  that  the  Juvenile  bene- 
fits from  informal  proceedings  in  the  court 
The  early  conception  of  the  Juvenile  court 
proceeding  was  one  In  which  a  fatherly  Judge 
touched  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
erring  youth  by  talking  over  his  problems,  by 
paternal  advice  and  admonition,  and  In 
which.  In  extreme  situations,  benevolent  and 
wise  Institutions  of  the  State  provided  i;uld- 
ance  and  help  "to  save  him  from  a  downward 
career"  "  Then  as  now,  go<id  will  and  com- 
passion were  admirably  prevalent  But  re- 
cent studies  have,  with  surprising  unmim- 
Ity.  entered  sharp  dissent  us  to  the  validity 
of  this  gentle  conception  They  suggest  that 
the  appearance  as  well  as  the  actuality  of 
fairness.  Impartiality  and  orderliness — In 
short,  the  essentials  of  due  process  may  be  a 
more  Impressive  and  more  therapeutic  atti- 
tude .so  lar  as  the  juveniie  Is  concerned  For 
example.  In  a  recent  study,  the  sociologists 
Wheeler  and  Cottrell  observe  that  when  the 
procedural  la.xness  of  l.ne  "parrns  patriae 
attitude  Is  followed  by  stern  disciplining  the 
contrast  may  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
child,  who  feels  that  he  has  been  deceived  or 
enticed  They  conclude  as  follows:  "C'nless 
appropriate  due  process  of  law  Is  followed 
even  the  juvenile  who  has  violated  the  law 
m.ay  not  feel  that  he  Is  being  fairly  treated 
and  may  therefore  resist  the  rehabilit.itive 
efforts  of  court  personnel"*'  Of  course,  it  ts 
not  suggested  that  juvenile  court  judges 
should  fall  appropriately  to  take  account.  In 
their  demeanor  and  conduct,  of  the  e.-no- 
tlonal  and  psychological  attitude  of  the  Ju- 
veniles with  whom  they  are  confronted 
While  due  process  requirements  will,  lu  some 
instances,  introduce  a  degree  of  order  and 
regularity  to  Juvenile  court  proceedings  to 
determine  delinquency,  and  in  contested 
cases  will  introduce  some  elements  of  the 
adversary  system,  nothing  will  require  that 
the  conception  of  the  kindly  Juvenile  Judge 
be  replaced  by  its  oppo.ite,  nor  do  we  here 
rule  upon  the  question  whet;.er  ordinary  due 
process  requirements  must  be  observed  with 
respect  to  hearings  to  determine  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  delinquent  child. 

Ultimately,  however,  we  confront  the  real- 
ity of  ihui  portion  of  the  Juvenile  court 
process  with  which  we  deal  in  this  case  A 
boy  Is  charged  with  mlaconduct.  T\\e  boy  Is 
comnutted  to  an  institution  where  ne  may 
be  restrained  ul  liberty  for  years.  It  is  of  no 
constiiutloiiai  consequence — and  of  limited 
practical  meaning— liiat  the  institution  to 
which  he  Is  committed  Is  chilled  ixxx  Indusiria. 
School.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  th.it,  how- 
ever euphemistic  the  title,  a  "receiving  home  ' 
or  an  "industrial  school'  for  juveniles  is  an 
institution  of  confinement  in  which  the  child 
Is  Incarcerated  for  a  greater  or  lesser  time 
His  world  becomes  "a  building  with  v^hite- 
washed  walls,  regimented  routine  and  Insti- 


''Mack.   The   Juvenile   Court.    23   Harv,   L 
Rev    104,  120  (  1909) 

'■  Juvenile  Delinquency — Its  Prevention 
and  Control  (Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
1966),  p  33.  The  conclusion  of  the  Nat'l 
Crime  Comm'n  Report  Is  similar:  "|T|here  Is 
Increasing  evidence  that  the  Informal  pro- 
cedures, contrary  to  the  original  expectation, 
may  themselves  constitute  a  further  obstacle 
to  effective  treatment  of  the  delinquent  to 
the  extent  that  they  engender  in  the  child 
a  sense  of  Injustice  provoked  by  seemingly 
all-powerful  and  challengeless  exercise  of 
authority  by  Judges  and  probation  offlcers 
Id  .  at  86  See  also  Allen.  The  Borderland  of 
Criminal  Justice  (  1964  ) .  p    19. 


tutlonal  laws  ..."  »<  Instead  of  mother  and 
father  and  sisters  and  brothers  and  friends 
and  classmates,  his  world  is  peopled  by 
guards  custodians,  state  employees,  and 
"delinquents  "  confined  with  him'  for  any- 
thing from  viay-wardness  '  to  rape  and  homi- 
cide 

In  view  of  this.  It  would  be  extraordinary 
If  our  Constitution  did  not  require  the  pro- 
cedur.^1  regularity  and  the  exercise  of  care 
Implied  in  the  phrase  "due  process."  Under 
our  Constitution,  the  condition  of  being  a 
boy  does  not  Justify  a  kangaroo  court.  The 
traditional  Ideas  of  juvenile  court  procedure. 
Indeed,  contemplated  that  time  would  be 
available  and  care  would  be  used  to  estab- 
lish precisely  what  the  juvenile  did  and  why 
he  did  It — w.-is  it  a  prank  of  adolescence  or  a 
brutal  act  threatening  serious  consequences 
to  himself  or  society  unless  corrected?"  Un- 
der traditional  notions,  one  would  assume 
thnt  In  a  case  like  that  of  Oerald  Oault, 
where  the  Jtivenlle  appears  to  have  a  home, 
a  working  mother  and  father,  and  an  older 
brother,  the  Juvenile  Judge  would  have  made 
a  careful  Inquiry  and  Judgment  as  to  the 
possibility  that  the  boy  could  be  disciplined 
and  dealt  with  at  home,  despite  his  previous 
transgressions."  Indeed,  so  far  as  appears  in 
the  record  before  us.  except  for  some  con- 
versation with  Gerald  about  his  school  work 
and  his  "wanting  to  go  to  .  .  .  Grand  Can- 
yon with  hl.s  father,"  the  points  to  which  the 
judge  directed  his  attention  'were  little  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  would  be  involved 
in  determining  any  charge  of  violation  of 
a  penal  statute  '•'  The  es-sentlal  difference  be- 
tv^-een  Gerald's  case  and  a  normal  criminal 
case  is  that  safeguards  available  to  adults 
were  discarded  in  Gerald's  case.  The  summary 
procedure  as  well  as  the  long  commitment 
were  possible  because  Gerald  was  15  years  of 
age  Instead  of  over  18 

If  Gerald  had  been  over  18.  he  would  not 
have  been  subject  to  Juvenile  Court  pro- 
ceedings "  For  the  particular  ofTense  Imme- 
diately involved,  the  maximum  punishment 
would  have  been  a  fine  of  $5  to  $50,  or  Im- 
prisonment In   Jail   for  not   more   than   two 


'-  Holvies'  Appeal.  379  Pa.  599.  616.  109  A. 
2d  ,  530  (1954)  (Musmanno.  J.,  dissent- 
ing) .  See  also  The  State  (Sheerin)  v.  Govem- 
nor.  Supreme  Court  of  Ireland.  July  28.  1966; 
T'imble  v.  Stone.  187  F.  Supp.  483.  485-485 
(D.GD.C.  19601;  Allen,  The  Borderland  of 
Criminal  Justice  (1964i,  pp.  18,  52-56. 

•^Cf.  the  Juvenile  Code  of  Arizona,  ARS 
5  8-201-6 

'"'  Cf  .  however,  the  concUisions  of  the  DC. 
Crime  Comm'n  Report,  pp  692-693.  concern- 
ing the  inadequacy  of  the  "social  study  rec- 
ords" upon  which  the  Juvenile  court  Judge 
must  make  this  determination  and  decide 
on  appropriate  treatment. 

"  'The  Juvenile  Judge's  testimony  at  the 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  is  devoid  of  any 
meaningful  discussion  of  this.  He  appears  to 
h.ive  centered  his  attention  upon  whether 
Oerald  made  the  phone  call  and  used  lewd 
w^rds  He  was  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Gerald  was  on  six  months'  probation  because 
he  was  with  another  boy  who  allegedly  stole 
a  purse — a  different  sort  of  offense,  sharing 
the  feature  that  Gerald  was  "along,"  And  he 
even  referred  to  a  report  which  he  said  was 
not  Investigated  because  "there  was  no  accu- 
sation", "because  of  lack  of  material  founda- 
tion." 

With  respect  to  the  possible  duty  of  a  trial 
court  to  explore  alternatives  to  Involuntary 
commitment  In  a  civil  proceeding,  cf.  Lake  v. 

Cameron,  US.  App    D  C    ,  364  P.  2d 

657  (1966),  "Rhlch  arose  under  statutes  relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  the  mentally  HI. 

'-  While  appellee's  brief  suggests  that  the 
probation  officer  make  some  investigation  of 
Gerald's  home  life,  etc  .  there  Is  not  even  a 
claim  that  the  Judge  went  beyond  the  point 
stated  In  the  text. 

"ARS  55  8-201,8-202. 


months.  Instead,  he  was  committed  to  cus- 
tody for  a  maximum  of  six  years.  If  he  had 
been  over  18  and  had  committed  an  offense 
to  which  such  a  sentence  might  apply,  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  substantial 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  under  Arizona's  laws  and 
constitution.  The  United  States  Constitution 
would  guarantee  him  rights  and  protections 
with  respect  to  arrest,  search  and  seizure, 
and  pretrial  Interrogation.  It  would  assure 
him  of  specific  notice  of  the  charges  and  ade- 
quate time  to  decide  his  course  of  action  and 
to  prepare  his  defense.  He  would  be  entitled 
to  clear  advice  that  he  could  be  represented 
by  counsel,  and,  at  least  If  a  felony  were  in- 
volved, the  State  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide counsel  if  his  parents  were  unable  to 
afford  it.  If  the  court  acted  on  the  basis  of 
his  confession,  careful  procedures  would  be 
required  to  assure  Its  voluntariness.  If  the 
case  went  to  trial,  confrontation  and  oppor- 
tunity for  cross-examination  would  be  guar- 
anteed. So  wide  a  gulf  between  the  State's 
treatment  of  the  adult  and  of  the  child  re- 
quires a  bridge  sturdier  than  mere  verbiage, 
and  reasons  more  persuasive  than  cUch4  can 
provide.  As  Wheeler  and  Cottrell  have  put 
It,  "The  rhetoric  of  the  Juvenile  court  move- 
ment has  developed  without  any  necessarily 
close  correspondence  to  the  realities  of  court 
and  institutional  routines."  " 

In  Kent  v.  United  States,  supra,  we  stated 
that  the  Juvenile  Court  Judge's  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  State  as  parens  patriae  was 
not  unlimited.  We  said  that  "the  admonition 
to  function  In  a  'parental'  relationship  is  not 
an  Invitation  to  procedural  arbitrariness,"  *- 
With  respect  to  the  waiver  by  the  Juvenile 
court  to  the  sulult  of  jurisdiction  over  an 
offense  committed  by  a  youth,  we  said  that 
"there  Is  no  place  In  our  system  of  law  for 
reaching  a  result  of  such  tremendous  con- 
sequences without  ceremony — without  hear- 
ing, without  effective  assistance  of  counsel, 
without  a  statement  of  reasons."  ^  We  an- 
nounced with  respect  to  such  waiver  proceed- 
ings that  while  "We  do  not  mean  ...  to  in- 
dicate that  the  hearing  to  be  held  must  con- 
form with  all  of  the  requirements  of  a  crimi- 
nal trial  or  even  of  the  usual  administrative 
hearing;  but  we  do  hold  that  the  hearing 
must  measure  up  to  the  essentials  of  due 
process  and  fair  treatment." "  We  reiterate 
this  view,  here  In  connection  with  a  Juvenile 
court  adjudication  of  "delinquency, "  as  a  re- 
quirement which  is  part  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Foturteenth  Amendment  of  our 
Constitution." 


**  Juvenile  Delinquency — Its  Prevention 
and  Control  (Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1966) , 
p.  35.  The  gap  between  rhetoric  and  reality 
is  also  emphasized  In  the  Nat'l  Crime 
Comm'n  Report,  pp.  80-81. 

"  383  U.S.,  at  555. 

*•  383  U.S.,  at  554.  The  Cnnr  Justice  stated 
In  a  recent  speech  to  a  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  that 
a  Juvenile  court  "must  function  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  ...  In  the  attainment 
of  its  objectives  it  cannot  act  with  unbridled 
caprice."  Equal  Justice  for  Juveniles,  15  Ju- 
venile Court  Judges  Journal.  No.  3,  14,  15 
(1964). 

•'  383  U.S..  at  562. 

*•  The  Nat'l  Crime  Comm'n  Report  recom- 
mends that  "Juvenile  courts  should  make 
fullest  feasible  use  of  preliminary  confer- 
ences to  dispose  of  cases  short  of  adjudica- 
tion." Id.,  at  84.  See  also  D.C.  Crime  Comm'n 
Report,  pp.  663-666.  Since  this  "consent  de- 
cree" procedure  would  Involve  neither  ad- 
judication of  delinquency  nor  institutionali- 
zation, nothing  we  say  in  this  opinion  should 
be  construed  aa  expressing  any  views  with 
respect  to  such  procedure.  The  problems  of 
pre-adjudlcation  treatment  of  juveniles,  and 
of  post-adjudlcatlon  disposition,  are  unique 
to  the  juvenile  process;  hence  what  we  hold 
in  this  opinion  with  regard  to  the  procedural 


"We  now  turn  to  the  specific  Issues  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  present  case. 

ni.    NOTICE    or    CHASGES 

Appellants  allege  that  the  Arizona  Juvenile 
Code  is  unconstituUozuU  or  alternatively  that 
the  proceedings  before  the  Juvenile  Court 
were  constitutionally  defective  because  of 
failure  to  provide  adequate  notice  of  the 
hearings.  No  notice  was  given  to  Gerald's 
parents  when  he  was  taken  into  custody  on 
Monday,  June  8.  On  that  night,  when  Mrs, 
Gault  went  to  the  I>etentlon  Home,  she  was 
orally  Informed  that  there  would  be  a  hear- 
ing the  next  afternoon  and  was  told  the  rea- 
son why  Gerald  was  in  custody.  The  only 
written  notice  Gerald's  parents  received  at 
any  time  was  a  note  on  plain  paper  from 
Ofllcer  Flagg  delivered  on  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day, June  11  or  12  to  the  effect  that  the 
Judge  had  set  Monday,  June  15,  "for  further 
hearings  on  Gerald's  delinquency." 

A  "petition"  was  filed  with  the  coiul  on 
June  9  by  Officer  Flagg,  reciting  only  that 
he  was  informed  and  believed  that  "said 
minor  is  a  delinquent  minor  and  that  it  Is 
necessary  that  some  order  be  made  by  the 
Honorable  Court  for  said  minor's  welfare." 
The  applicable  Arizona  statute  provides  for  a 
petition  to  be  filed  In  Juvenile  Court,  alleg- 
ing In  general  terms  that  the  child  is  "ne- 
glected, dependent,  or  delinquent."  The  stat- 
ute explicitly  states  that  such  a  general  alle- 
gation is  sufficient,  "without  alleging  the 
facts."  "  There  is  no  requirement  that  the 
petition  be  served  and  it  was  not  served  upon, 
given,  or  shown  to  Gerald  or  his  parent*.*' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  rejected 
appellants'  claim  that  due  process  was  denied 
because  of  inadequate  notice.  It  stated  that 
"Mrs.  Gault  knew  the  exact  nature  of  the 
charge  against  Gerald  from  the  day  he  was 
taken  to  the  detention  home."  The  court 
also  pointed  out  that  the  Gaults  appeared 
at  the  two  hearings  "without  objection." 
The  court  held  that  because  "the  policy  of 
the  juvenile  law  is  to  hide  youthful  errors 
from  the  full  gaze  of  the  public  and  bury 
them  in  the  graveyard  of  the  forgotten  past." 
advance  notice  of  the  specific  charges  or 
basis  for  taking  the  Juvenile  into  custody 
and  for  the  hearing  is  not  necessary.  It  held 
that  the  appropriate  rule  is  that  "the  infant 
and  his  parent  or  guardian  will  receive  a 
petition  only  reciting  a  conclusion  of  delin- 
quency." But  no  later  than  the  initial  hear- 
ing by  the  judge,  they  must  be  advised  of 
the  facts  Involved  in  the  case.  If  the  charges 
are  denied,  they  must  be  given  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  prepare." 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  court's  con- 
clusion that  adequate  notice  was  given  in 
this  case.  Notice,  to  comply  with  due  process 
requirements,  must  be  given  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  scheduled  court  proceedings  so 
that  reasonable  opportunity  to  prepare  will 
be  afforded,  and  it  must  "set  forth  the  alleged 


requirements  at  the  adjudicatory  stage  has 
no  necessary  applicability  to  other  steps  of 
the  Juvenile  process. 

"ARS  S  8-222(B). 

»o  Arizona's  Juvenile  Code  does  not  provide 
for  notice  of  any  sort  to  be  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings  to  the  child  or 
his  parents.  Its  only  notice  provision  Is  to  the 
effect  that  if  a  person  other  thsin  the  parent 
or  guardian  is  cited  to  appear,  the  parent  or 
guardian  shall  be  notified  "by  personal  serv- 
ice" of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing.  ARS 
i  8-224.  The  procedure  for  Initiating  a  pro- 
ceeding, as  specified  by  the  statute,  seems  to 
require  that  after  a  preliminary  Inquiry  by 
the  court,  a  determination  may  be  made  "that 
formal  Jurisdiction  should  be  acquired." 
Thereupon  the  court  may  authorize  a  peti- 
tion to  be  filed.  ARS  i  8-222.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  procedure  was  followed  In  the 
present  case. 

"  No  such  petition  was  served  or  supplied 
In  the  present  case. 
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misconduct  with  particularity."*'  It  is  ob- 
vious, as  we  have  dlsoussed  above,  that  no 
purpose  of  shielding  the  child  from  the  pub- 
lic stigma  of  knowledge  of  hl.s  haviiijt  been 
taken  into  custody  and  scheduled  for  hear- 
ing Is  served  by  the  procedure  approved  by 
the  court  b^low  The  "initial  hearlnit"  in 
tiJB  present  case  was  a  hearing  )n  the  merits 
Notlc«  at  that  time  U  not  timely;  and  even 
it  there  were  a  conceivable  purpijoe  served 
by  the  deferral  proposed  by  the  court  below. 
It  would  have  to  v-leld  to  the  requirements 
that  the  child  and  hla  parents  i.r  g-.iardlan 
be  notified  in  writing,  of  the  speclhc  charge 
or  factual  allegations  to  be  oinsldered  at 
the  hearing,  and  that  such  written  notice  be 
given  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  and 
in  amy  event  sufflciently  In  advHnce  of  the 
hearing  to  permit  preparation.  Due  pri.x^ess 
of  law  require.s  .notice  if  the  sort  we  have 
described  "hat  la,  n  tlce  which  wjuld  be 
deemed  constitutionally  adequ.Hte  in  a  civil 
or  criminal  proceeding"  It  does  not  allow 
a  hearing  to  be  held  la  which  a  youth's  free- 
dom and  h;s  parent^'  right  to  his  custody 
are  at  sUiKe  without  giving  them  timely 
notice.  In  advance  of  the  hearing,  of  the 
specific  Usues  that  they  must  meet  Nor.  in 
the  clrcum.stances  of  this  case,  can  it  reason- 
ably be  said  that  the  requirement  of  notice 
WM  waived.** 

IV      RIGHT    TO    COUNSEL 

Appellants  charge  that  the  Juvenile  Court 
proceedings  were  fatally  defective  because 
tile  court  did  not  advise  Gerald  or  his  parents 
of  their  right  to  counsel,  and  proceeded  with 
the  hearing,  the  adjudication  of  delinquency 
and  the  order  of  commitment  in  the  absence 
of  counsel  for  the  child  and  his  parents  or  an 


"Nafl  Crime  Comm'n  Report,  p  87  The 
Commission  observed  that  "The  unfairness 
of  too  much  infijrmallty  Is  .  .  .  reflected  in 
the  Inadequacy  of  notice  to  parents  and  Ju- 
veniles about  ch.irges  and  hearings."  /bid. 

"For  application  of  the  due  process  re- 
quirement of  adequate  notice  In  a  criminal 
context,  see.  e.  g  .  Cole  v  Arkansas.  333  US. 
19fi  (1948) .  In  re  Oliver,  333  US.  257,  273-278 
1  1943  I  F'or  application  In  a  clvU  context,  see. 
e.  g  Ar7'i3trong  v  Mamo.  380  US  545  i  1&65  i  ; 
MuV.ane  v  Central  Hariover  Tr.  Co..  339  U.S. 
306  ( 19501  Cf  also  Chaloner  v  Sherman.  242 
U3.  455  (19171  The  Court's  discussion  In 
these  cases  of  the  right  to  timely  and  ade- 
quate notice  forecloses  any  contention  that 
the  notice  approved  by  the  Arizona  Supreme 
Court,  or  the  notice  actually  given  the  Gaults, 
was  constitutionally  adequate  See  also  An- 
tleau  ConsUtutlonal  Rlghu  In  Juvenile 
Courts,  46  Cornel!  L  Q  387.  395  ( 1961 1 .  Paul- 
sen. Fairness  ^3  the  Juvenile  Offender,  41 
Minn.  L,  Rev  547.  557  il957i  Cf.  Standards. 
pp  63-65;  Prf>cedures  and  Evidence  In  the 
Juvenile  Court.  A  Guidebook  for  Judges,  pre- 
pared by  the  Advisory  Council  of  Judges  of 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency (19821.  pp.  0-23  (and  see  cases  dis- 
cussed therein^. 

»*B4rs.  Gault's  "knowledge"  of  the  charge 
against  Ger  lid,  and  or  the  asserted  failure  to 
object,  doe.s  not  excuse  the  lack  of  adequate 
notice  Indeed,  one  of  the  purposes  of  notice 
Is  to  clarify  the  Issues  to  be  considered,  and 
as  our  discussion  of  the  facts,  supra,  shows, 
even  tho  Juvenile  Court  Judge  wis  uncertain 
as  to  the  precise  Issues  determined  at  the 
two  "hearings"  Since  the  Gaults  had  no 
counsel  and  were  not  told  of  their  right  to 
counsel,  we  cannot  consider  their  failure  to 
object  to  the  lack  of  constitutionally  ade- 
quate notice  as  a  waiver  cf  their  rights.  Be- 
cause of  our  conclusion  that  notice  given 
only  at  the  first  hearing  Is  Inadequate,  we 
need  not  reach  the  question  whether  the 
Gaults  ever  received  adequately  speclflc  no- 
tice even  the  June  9  hearing,  in  light  of  the 
fact  they  were  never  apprised  of  the  charge 
of  being  habituaUy  Involved  In  immoral  mat- 
ters 


express  waiver  of  the  right  thereto.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ot  Arizona  pointed  out  that 
"U\ere  Is  disagreement  [among  the  various 
Jurisdicuonsi  m  to  whether  the  court  must 
advise  the  infant  that  he  has  a  right  to  coun- 
sel." "  It  noted  Its  own  decision  in  State  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare  v  Barlow.  80  Ariz  249.  296 
P  2d  398  (1956),  to  the  effect  "that  the  par- 
ents of  an  infant  In  a  Juvenile  proceeding 
cannot  t)e  denied  representation  by  counsel 
of  their  choosing"  (Elmphasls  added  )  It  re- 
rerred  to  a  provision  ot  the  Juvenile  Code 
which  It  characterized  as  requiring  "that  the 
probation  officer  shall  look  alter  the  Interests 
of  neglected,  delinquent  and  dependent  chil- 
dren." including  representing  their  Interests 
In  court  •*  The  court  argued  that  "The  parent 
and  the  probation  officer  may  be  relied  upon 
to  protect  the  infant's  interests."  Accordingly 
It  rejected  the  proposition  that  "due  process 
requires  that  an  Infant  have  a  right  to  coun- 
sel '  It  said  that  Juvenile  courts  have  the  dis- 
cretion, but  not  the  duty,  to  allow  such  rep- 
resentation: it  referred  specifically  to  the  sit- 
uation In  which  the  Juvenile  Court  discerns 
conflict  between  the  child  and  his  parents 
as  an  Instance  In  which  this  discretion  might 
be  exercised  We  do  not  agree  Probation  rf- 
flcers.  In  the  Arizona  scheme,  are  also  arrest- 
ing officers.  They  Initiate  prc>ceedlng8  and  file 
petitions  which  they  verify,  as  here,  alleging 
the  delinquency  of  the  child,  and  they  testi- 
fy, as  here,  against  the  child.  And  here  the 
probation  officer  was  also  eupertntendent  of 
the  Detention  Home.  The  probation  officer 
cannot  act  as  counsel  for  the  clilld.  His  role 
m  the  adjudicatory  hearing,  by  statute  and 
in  fact.  Is  as  arresting  officer  and  witne&s 
against  the  child.  Nor  can  the  Judge  repre- 
sent the  child.  There  is  no  material  difference 
in  this  respect  between  advjlt  and  juvenile 
proceedings  of  the  sort  here  involved  In 
adult  proceedings,  this  contention  has  been 
foreclosed  by  decisions  of  this  Court  "  A  pro- 
ceeding where  the  issue  is  whether  the  child 
will  be  found  to  be  "delinquent"  and  sub- 
jected to  the  loss  of  his  liberty  for  years  is 
comparable  in  seriousness  to  a  feluny  prose- 
cution. The  Juvenile  needs  the  assistance  of 
counsel  to  cope  with  problems  of  laws,"  to 
make  skilled  Inquiry  into  the  (acts,  to  insist 
upon  regularity  of  the  proceedings,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  he  has  a  defense  and  to 
prepare  and   submit  it.   The  child   "requires 


'■»  For  recent  cases  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia holding  that  there  must  be  advice  of  the 
right  to  counsel,  and  to  have  counsel  ap- 
pointed If  necessary,  see.  e    g..  ShioutakiJi  v. 

Dis:rict  of  Columbia. US    App.  DC , 

236  F2d  666  il956>:  Black  v    L'ntf rd  States, 

App.  DC    ,  355  F2d  104  (1965):  In 

re  Poff    135  P    Supp    224  (D    C    D    C    1055) 
Cf.  also  Interest  of  Long,  184  So.  2d  861.  862 
(Sup.  Ct.  Miss,   1966);   People  v.  Dot-ton.  46 
Cal   2d  891,  299  P  2d875  <1856>. 

^  The  section  cited  by  the  court,  ARS 
\  8-304-  C.  rertd":  as  follows 

"The  probation  officer  shall  have  the  au- 
thority of  a  peace  officer  He  shall : 

"1  Look  after  the  Interests  of  neglected, 
delinquent  and  dependent  children  of  the 
countv 

"2.  Make  investigations  and  file  petitions 

"3.  Be  present  In  court  when  crses  are 
he.rd  conv^ernlng  children  and  represent 
tiielr  Interests. 

"4.  Furnish  the  court  Information  and  as- 
sistance ««  It  may  require 

"5  Assist  In  the  collection  of  sxims  ordered 
paid  for  the  support  of  children 

"6  Perform  other  acts  ordered  by  the 
court  ■' 

*^  Powell  v  .Alabama  387  US  45.  61  (19.13); 
Oid*'on  V    Waintcright.  372  US    335  (1963). 

'-■•In  the  present  proceeding,  for  example, 
although  the  Juvenile  Judge  believed  that 
Gerald's  telephone  conversation  was  within 
the  condemnation  of  ARS  5  13-377,  he  .sug- 
gested some  uncertainty  because  the  statute 
prohibits  the  use  of  vulgar  language  "In  the 
presence  of  or  hearing  of"  a  woman  or  child. 


the  guiding  hand  of  counsel  at  every  step 
in  the  proceedings  against  him." '"  Just  as  in 
Kent  V.  Unittd  States,  sup^a,  at  561-562,  we 
indicated  our  agreement  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  that  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel Is  essential  for  purposes  of  waiver  pro- 
ceedings, so  we  hold  now  that  it  is  equally 
essential  (or  the  determination  of  delinquen- 
cy, carrying  with  It  the  awesome  prospect  of 
Incarceration  in  a  state  Institution  until  the 
Juvenile  reaches  the  age  of  21  "' 

During  the  last  decade,  court  decisions,*^ 
experts."^  and  legislatures »'  have  deraoii- 
atrated  Increiisln^;  recognition  of  this  view. 
In  at  least  one-third  of  the  States,  statutes 
now  provide  for  the  right  of  representation 
by  retained  counsel  in  juvenile  delinquency 
proceedings,  notice  of  the  right,  or  assign- 
ment of  counsel,  or  a  combination  of  these. 
In  other  Sutes,  court  rules  have  similar 
provisions  ♦• 


<*  PoiL'Cll  v.  Alabama.  287  U.S.  45.  69  (1932) . 

•This  means  that  the  commitment,  In 
virtually  all  cases,  Is  for  a  minimum  of  three 
years  since  Jurisdiction  of  Juvenile  courts  is 
usu.illy  limited  to  age  18  and  under. 

•  See  cases  cited  In  note  55,  supra 

•"See,  eg..  Schlnltsky.  17  The  Record  ,N  Y 
City  Bar  Assn  )  10  (1962):  Paulsen,  Fairness 
to  the  Juvenile  Offender,  41  Minn.  L.  Rev 
547.  568-573  (1957);  Antieau,  Constitutional 
Rights  In  Juvenile  Courts,  46  Cornell  L  Q. 
387,  404-407  (1961):  Paulsen,  Kent  v.  United 
States  The  Constitutional  Context  of 
Juvenile  Cases.  1966  Sup.  Ct.  Rev.  167,  187- 
189:  Ketcham.  The  Legal  Renaissance  In  the 
Juvenile  Court.  60  Nw.  U.  L.  Rev.  585  (1965); 
Elson.  Juvenile  Courts  .ind  Due  Process,  In 
Justice  for  the  Child  (Rosenheim  ed  )  95. 
103-105  ( 1962) ;  Note.  Rights  and  Rehabilita- 
tion in  Juvenile  Courts.  67  Col.  L.  Rev.  281. 
321  327  (1967).  See  also  Nat'l  Proh.  and 
Parole  Assoc,  Standard  Family  Court  Act 
(19591  5  19.  and  Stand.ird  Juvenile  Court 
Act  (1959)  5  19.  In  NPPA  Journal  99,  323 
(1959)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Standard  Family 
Court  Act  and  StP-dard  Juvenile  Court  Act. 
respectively) . 

'^'  Only  a  few  state  statutes  require  advice 
of  the  right  to  counsel  and  to  have  counsel 
appointed.  See  NY.  Family  Court  Act  §5241 
249.  728.  741;  Calif.  'Welfare  &  Inst'ns  Code 
$:  633.  634.  659.  700  (1966)  (apiiolntment 
Is  mandatory  only  if  conduct  would  be  a 
felony  In  the  case  of  an  adult);  Minn.  Stat 
Ann  i  260  155  i2)  (1966  Supp.)  (.^ee  Com- 
ment of  Legislative  Commission  accompany- 
ing this  section) ;  District  of  Columbia  Legal 
Aid  Act,  D.  C.  Code  |  2-2202  (1961)  (Legal 
Aid  Agency  "shall  make  attorneys  available 
to  represent  indigents  .  .  in  proceedings 
before  the  Juvenile  court      .  .'•  See  Black  v 

United    States.    U.S.    App     D.    C.    . 

.  355  F.  2d  104.  106-107  (1965),  con- 
struing this  Act  as  providing  a  right  to  ap- 
pointed counsel  and  to  be  Informed  of  thai 
right).  Other  state  statutes  allow  appoint- 
ment on  request,  or  In  some  cla.sses  of  caser. 
or  In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  etc.  The 
stale  statutes  are  collected  and  classified  In 
Riederer,  The  Role  of  Counsel  In  the  Juvenile 
Court,  2  J.  Fam.  Law  16.  19-20  (1962),  whl."h. 
however,  does  not  treat  the  statutes  cited 
above.  See  also  Note,  Rights  and  Rehabilita- 
tion in  Juvenile  Courts,  67  Col.  L.  Rev.  281 
321-322  (1967). 

••Skoler  and  Tenney.  Attorney  Repre- 
sentation In  Juvenile  Court,  4  J.  F.im.  Law 
77.  95-96  ( 1964) ;  Riederer.  The  Role  of  Coun- 
sel In  the  Juvenile  Court,  2  J.  Fam.  Law  16 
(1902). 

Recognition  of  the  right  to  counsel  In- 
volves no  necessary  interference  with  the 
special  purposes  of  Juvenile  court  procedures; 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  counsel  can  ph^.y  an  Im- 
po.tant  role  In  the  process  of  rehablUtatlcr 
See  Note,  Rights  and  Rehabilitation  In  Juv- 
enile Courts,  67  Col.  L  Rev.  281.  324-327 
(1967). 


The  President's  Crime  Commission  has  re- 
cently recommended  that  in  order  to  assure 
"procedural  Justice  for  the  child,"  it  is  neces- 
sary that  "Counsel  ...  be  appointed  as  a 
matter  of  course  wherever  coercive  action 
is  .1  possibility,  without  requiring  any 
affirmative  choice  by  child  or  parent."*  As 


'■'  Natl  Crime  Comm'n  Report,  pp.  88-87. 
The  Commission's  statement  of  its  position 
is  very  forceful : 

"The  Commission  believes  that  no  single 
action  holds  more  potential  for  achieving 
procedural  Justice  for  the  child  In  the  Juve- 
nile court  than  provision  of  counsel.  The 
presence  of  an  independent  legal  representa- 
tive of  the  child,  or  of  his  parent,  Is  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  structure  of  guarantees 
tliat  a  minimum  system  of  procedural  Justice 
requires.  The  rights  to  confront  one's  accus- 
ers, to  cross-examine  witnesses,  to  present 
evidence  and  testimony  of  one's  own,  to  be 
unaffected  by  prejudicial  and  unreliable  evi- 
dence, to  participate  meaningfully  In  the  dis- 
positional decision,  to  take  an  appeal  have 
substantial  meaning  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  persons  brought  before  the  Juve- 
nile court  only  If  they  are  provided  with  com- 
petent law^yers  who  can  Invoke  those  rights 
effectively.  The  most  Informal  and  well-ln- 
teiitloned  of  Judicial  proceedings  are  tech- 
nical: few  adults  without  legal  training  can 
Influence  or  even  understand  them;  certain- 
ly children  cannot.  Papers  are  drawn  and 
charpes  expressed  in  legal  language.  Events 
follow  one  another  in  a  manner  that  appears 
arbitrary  and  confusing  to  the  uninitiated. 
Decisions,  unexplained,  appear  too  official  to 
challenge.  But  with  lawyers  come  records  of 
prveedlngs:  records  make  possible  appeals 
which,  even  If  they  do  not  occur,  impart  by 
their  possibility  a  healthy  atmosphere  of 
accountability, 

"Fears  have  been  expressed  that  lawyers 
would  make  Juvenile  court  proceedings  ad- 
versary. No  doubt  this  Is  partly  true,  but  it  Is 
partly  desirable.  Informality  Is  often  abused. 
The  juvenile  courts  deal  with  cases  In  which 
f.icts  are  disputed  and  in  which,  therefore, 
rules  of  evidence,  confrontation  of  witnesses, 
and  other  adversary  priscedures  are  called  for. 
They  deal  with  many  cases  Involving  con- 
duct that  can  lead  to  incarceration  or  close 
supervision  for  long  periods,  and  therefore 
Juveniles  often  need  the  same  safeguards 
that  are  granted  to  adults.  And  in  all  cases 
children  need  advoraies  to  speak  for  them 
and  guard  their  Interests,  particularly  when 
disposition  decisions  are  made.  It  Is  the  dis- 
position stage  at  which  the  opportunity 
arises  to  olfer  individualized  treatment  plans 
and  In  which  the  danger  Inheres  that  the 
court's  coercive  power  will  be  applied  with- 
out adequate  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

"Fears  also  have  been  expressed  that  the 
form.illty  lawyers  would  bring  Into  Juvenile 
court  would  defeat  the  therapeutic  alms  of 
the  court  But  informality  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  therapy:  It  Is  a  device  that 
has  been  used  to  approach  therapy,  and  it  Is 
not  the  only  possible  device.  It  is  quite  pos- 
.<;ible  that  in  many  Instances  lawyers,  for  all 
their  commitment  to  formality,  could  do 
more  to  further  therapy  for  their  clients  than 
c:\n  the  small,  overworked  social  staffs  of  the 
court.''. 

"TTie  Commission  believes  It  Is  essential 
that  counsel  be  appointed  by  the  Juvenile 
court  for  those  who  are  unable  to  provide 
their  own.  Experience  under  the  prevailing 
systems  in  which  children  are  free  to  seek 
counsel  of  their  choice  reveals  how  empty  of 
meaning  the  right  is  for  those  typically  the 
subjects  of  Juvenile  court  proceedings.  More- 
over, providing  counsel  only  when  the  child 
Is  sophisticated  enough  to  be  aware  of  his 
need  and  to  ask  for  one  or  when  he  falls  to 
waive  his  announced  right  are  not  enough, 
as  experience  In  numerous  Jurisdictions  re- 
veals. 


stated  by  the  authoritative  "Standards  for 
Juvenile  and  Family  Courts,"  published  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 

"As  a  component  part  of  a  fair  hearing 
required  by  due  process  guaranteed  under  the 
14th  Amendment,  notice  of  the  right  to  coun- 
sel should  be  required  at  all  hearings  and 
counsel  provided  upon  request  when  the 
family  Is  financially  unable  to  employ  coun- 
sel." Standards,  at  p.  57. 

This  statement  was  "reviewed"  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  at 
Its  1965  Convention  and  they  "found  no 
fault"  with  It."  The  New  York  Family  Court 
Act  contains  the  following  statement : 
"This  act  declares  that  minors  have  a  right  to 
the  assistance  of  counsel  of  their  own  choos- 
ing or  of  law  guardians  "'  in  neglect  proceed- 
ings under  article  three  and  in  proceedings 
to  determine  juvenile  delinquency  and 
whether  a  person  Is  In  need  of  supervision 
under  article  seven.  This  declaration  Is  based 
on  a  finding  that  counsel  Is  often  Indispen- 
sable to  a  practical  realization  of  due  process 
of  law  and  may  be  helpful  In  making  reasoned 
determinations  of  fact  and  proper  orders  of 
disposition."  ** 

The  Act  provides  that  "At  the  commence- 
ment of  any  hearings"  under  the  delinquency 
article  of  the  statute,  the  Juvenile  and  his 
parent  shall  be  advised  of  the  Juvenile's 
"right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  chosen 
by  him  or  his  parent  ...  or  by  a  law  guardian 
assigned  by  the  court  ...."«  The  California 


"The  Commission  recommends: 

"COtTNCn,  SHOtJLD  BE  APPOINTED  AS  A  MATTER 
or  COURSE  WHEBEVER  COERCIVE  ACTION  IS  A  POS- 
SIBILITY, WITHOtTT  REQUIRING  ANY  AFFIRMATIVE 
CHOICE  BY  CHILD  OR  PARENT." 

«*  Lehman,  A  Juvenile's  Right  to  Counsel 
In  A  Delinquency  Hearing,  17  Juvenile  Court 
Judge's  Journal  53  (1966).  In  an  interesting 
review  of  the  1966  edition  of  the  Children's 
Bureau's  "Standards,"  Rosenheim,  Standards 
for  Juvenile  and  Family  Courts:  Old  Wine  In 
a  New  Bottle,  1  Fam.  L.Q.  25,  27  (1967),  the 
author  observes  that  "The  'Standards'  of 
1966,  just  like  the  'Standards'  of  1954,  are 
valuable  precisely  because  they  represent  a 
diligent  and  thoughtful  search  for  an  accom- 
modation between  the  aspirations  of  the 
founders  of  the  juvenile  court  and  the  grim 
realities  of  life  against  which,  in  part,  the 
due  process  of  criminal  and  civil  law  offers  us 
protection." 

"'These  are  lawyers  designated,  as  provided 
by  the  statute,  to  represent  minors,  N.Y,  Fam- 
ily Court  Act  !  242. 

"^N.Y.  Family  Court  Act  §  241. 

•^  N.Y.  Family  Court  Act  §  741.  For  accounts 
of  New  York  practice  under  the  new  proce- 
dures, see  Isaacs.  The  Role  of  the  Lawyer  in 
Representing  Minors  In  the  New  Family 
Court,  12  Buffalo  L,  Rev.  501  (1963);  Dem- 
bltz,  Ferment  and  Experiment  in  New  York: 
Juvenile  Cases  In  the  New  Family  Court,  48 
Cornell  L,  Q.  499,  508-512  (1963)".  Since  In- 
troduction of  the  law  guardian  system  In 
September  of  1962,  It  Is  stated  that  attorneys 
are  present  In  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
Harvard  Law  Review  Note.  p.  796.  See  New 
York  Judicial  Conference,  Twelfth  Annual 
Report,  pp,  288-291  ( 1967) ,  for  detailed  statis- 
tics on  representation  of  juveniles  In  New 
York.  For  the  situation  before  1962.  see 
Schlnltsky,  The  Role  of  the  Lawyer  in  Chil- 
dren's Court,  17  The  Record  (N.Y.  City  Bar 
Assn.)  10  (1962).  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  statute  and  court  decisions  require 
that  a  lawyer  be  appointed  if  the  family  is 
unable  to  retain  counsel,  see  note  63,  supra, 
and  where  the  juvenile  and  his  parents  are  so 
Informed  at  the  Initial  hearing,  about  85  to 
90%  do  not  choose  to  be  represented  and  sign 
a  written  waiver  form.  DC.  Crime  Comm'n 
Report,  p,  646,  The  Commission  recommends 
adoption   In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 


Act  (1961)  also  requires  appointment  erf 
counsel. ■" 

We  conclude  that  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  requires  that 
in  respect  of  proceedings  to  determine  de- 
linquency which  may  result  in  commitment 
to  an  Institution  In  which  the  juvenile's 
freedom  is  curtailed,  the  child  and  his  parent 
must  be  notified  of  the  child's  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  retained  by  them,  or 
if  they  are  unable  to  afford  counsel,  that 
counsel  will  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
child. 

At  the  habeas  corpus  proceeding,  Mrs. 
Gault  testified  that  she  knew  that  she  could 
have  appeared  with  counsel  at  the  juvenile 
hearing.  This  knowledge  Is  not  a  waiver  of 
the  right  to  counsel  which  she  and  her 
Juvenile  son  had,  as  we  have  defined  it.  They 
had  a  right  expressly  to  be  advised  that  they 
might  retain  counsel  and  to  be  confronted 
with  the  need  for  specific  consideration  of 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  choose  to  waive 
the  right.  If  they  were  unable  to  afford  to 
employ  counsel,  they  were  entitled  In  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  charge  and  the  pK)- 
tentlal  commitment,  to  appointed  counsel, 
unless  they  chose  waiver,  Mrs,  Gault's  knowl- 
edge that  she  could  employ  counsel  Is  not  an 
"Intentional  relinquishment  or  abandon- 
ment" of  a  full  known  right."' 

v.    CONFRONTATION,    SELF-INCRIMINATION, 
CROSS-EXAMINATION 

•Appellants  urge  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  should  have  been  granted  because  of 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  confrontation  and 
cross-examination  In  the  Juvenile  Court 
hearings,  and  because  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  was  not  observed.  The 
Juvenile  Court  Judge  testified  at  the  habeas 
corpus  hearing  that  he  had  proceeded  on  the 
basis  of  Gerald's  admission  at  the  two  hear- 
ings. Appellants  attack  this  on  the  ground 
that  the  admissions  were  obtained  In  disre- 
gard of  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion."- If  the  confession  Is  disregarded,  appel- 
lants argue  that  the  delinquency  conclusion, 
since  It  was  fundamentally  based  on  a  finding 
that  Gerald  had  made  lewd  remarks  during 
the  phone  call  to  Mrs.  Cook,  is  fatally  defec- 
tive for  failure  to  accord  the  rights  of  con- 
frontation and  cross-examination  which  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
guarantees  in  state  proceedings  generally.'' 
Our  first  question,  then,  Is  whether  Gerald's 
admission  was  Improperly  obtained  and  re- 
lied on  as  the  basis  of  (decision,  in  confilct 
with  the  Federal  Constitution,  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  necessary  briefly  to  recall  the 
relevant  facts. 

Mrs.  Cook,  the  complainant,  and  the  re- 
cipient of  the  alleged  telephone  call,  was  not 
called  as  a  witness.  Gerald's  mother  asked 
the  Juvenile  Court  Judge  why  Mrs  Cook  was 
not  present  and  the  Judge  replied  that  "she 
didn't  have  to  be  present."  So  far  as  appears, 
Mrs.  Cook  was  spoken  to  only  once,  by  Officer 
Flage.  and  this  was  by  telephone.  The  judge 
did  not  speak  with  her  on  any  occasion 
Gerald  had  been  questioned  by  the  probation 
officer  after  having  been  taken  into  custody. 
The  exact  circumstances  of  this  questioning 
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"law  guardian"  system  similar  to  that  of  New 
York,  with  more  effective  notification  of  the 
right  to  appointed  counsel,  in  order  to  elim- 
inate the  problems  of  procedural  fairness, 
accuracy  of  fact-finding,  and  appropriateness 
of  disposition  which  the  absence  of  counsel 
in  so  many  Juvenile  court  proceedings  in- 
volves. Id.,  at  681-685. 

"'See  note  63,  supra. 

'Johnson  v.  Zerbst,  304.  U.  S.  458,  464 
(1938);  Carnlcy  v.  Cochran,  369  U.  S,  506 
(1962):  United  States  ex  rel.  Brown  v.  Fay, 
242  F.  Supp,  273  (D.  C.  S,  D.  N.  Y.  1965), 

"  The  privilege  is  applicable  to  state  pro- 
ceedings. Malloy  v.  Hogan.  378  U.  S.  1  ( 1964) . 

'''Pointer  v.  Texas,  380  U.  S.  400  (1965); 
Douglas  v.  Alabama,  380  U.  S.  415   (1965). 
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do  not  appear  buc  any  adaUssluas  GerKld 
may  have  made  »t  this  time  do  not  appear 
iJQ  tbe  record."  Gerald  wa«  aUo  queatioued  by 
the  Juvenile  Court  Judge  at  e*ch  of  the  two 
hMulngs.  The  Judi<e  testified  In  tue  habeas 
corpua  proceedini?  that  Gerald  admitted 
making  "some  of  the  lewd  statemeiiis 
(but  not]  any  of  the  more  serious  lewd 
statements.  "  Th^re  w?s  ccofllct  and  v;:. cer- 
tainty among  the  wttneeeea  at  th?  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  -the  Juvenile  Judge.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Oault.  and  the  probation  otHcer-  as 
to  what  Gerald  did   ir  did  not  admit. 

We  shall  assume  that  0<»rald  made  ad- 
missions of  the  sort  descrltjed  by  the  Juve- 
nile Court  Judije.  as  quoted  above  Neither 
Oer&ld  nor  his  parents  was  advised  that  he 
did  not  have  to  testify  or  malie  a  statement. 
or  that  an  Incriminating  statement  might 
re«ult  In  his  commitment  as  a  "delinquent  " 
The  Arizona  .Supreme  Court  rejected  ap- 
pellant's contention  that  Gerald  had  a  right 
to  be  advised  that  he  need  not  Incriminate 
hlmaelf.  It  said:  We  think  the  necessary 
flexibility  for  individualized  trea'ment  will 
be  enhanced  by  a  rule  which  does  not  require 
the  Judge  U)  advise  the  Infant  of  a  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  " 

In  reviewing  this  conclusion  of  Arizona's 
Supreme  Court,  we  emphasize  again  that  we 
are  here  cor.cerned  only  with  proceedings  to 
determine  whether  a  minor  is  a  "delinquent  ' 
and  which  may  result  In  commitment  to  a 
state  Institution,  apeclflcally,  the  question 
Is  whether,  in  such  a  proceeding,  an  admis- 
sion by  the  ;avenl!e  may  be  used  against  him 
In  the  absence  of  clear  and  unequivocal  evl- 
dence  that  the  adniLssion  was  made  with 
knowledge  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  speak 
and  would  not  t>e  penalized  for  remaining 
•llent.  In  light  of  Miranda  v  Arizona.  384 
U.  S.  436  19661.  we  must  also  "onslder 
whether,  if  the  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation 13  available,  it  can  effectivelv  be 
waived  unless  counsel  l.s  present  or  the  right 
to  counsel  has  been  waived. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  elicit- 
ing and  use  of  confessions  or  admissions  re- 
quire careful  scruUny  Dean  Wlgmore  states 
"The  ground  of  distrust  of  confessions 
made  in  certain  situations  is.  in  a  rough  and 
Indeflnlte  way.  judicial  experience  There  has 
been  no  careful  collection  of  statistics  of 
untrue  confession;!,  aor  has  any  great  num- 
ber of  Instances  been  even  loosely  reported 
.  .  .  but  enough  have  been  verl.led  to  fortify 
the  conclusion  based  on  ordinary  observa- 
tion of  human  conduct,  that  under  certain 
stresses  a  person,  especially  one  of  defective 
mentality  or  peculiar  temperament,  may 
falsely  acknowledge  guilt  This  possibility 
arises  wherever  the  Innocent  person  Is  placed 
in  such  a  situation  that  the  untrue  acknowl- 
edgement of  guilt  is  at  the  time  the  more 
promising  of  two  alternatives  between  wnlch 
he  Is  obliged  to  choose:  that  Is,  he  chooses 
any  risk  that  may  be  In  falsely  acknowledg- 
ing guilt,  in  pre.-erence  to  some  worse  alter- 
native associated  wit:;  slience 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  principle,  then,  upon  which  a  con- 
fession may  be  excl  ided  Is  that  it  Is.  under 
conditions.  re*t<moni<i:/y  untr-ustworthy 
[TIhe  essen-ia;  re^i'^ire  is  that  the  principle 
of  exclusion  is  a  testimonial  one.  analogous 
to  the  other  principles  which  exclude  narra- 
tions as  untrustworthy    .  .    " '» 

This  Court  has  emphasized  that  admis- 
sions and  confessions  of  Juveniles  require 
•peclal  caution.  In  Hiley  v  Ohio  iv.pra 
where  this  Court  reversed  the  conviction  of 
a  15-year-old  boy  for  murder.  Ma  Jrsncn 
Douglas  said 


"For  this  reason,  we  cannot  consider  the 
•tatua  of  Gerald's  alleged  admissions  to  the 
probation  officers  Cf  ,  however.  Comment, 
Miranda  Guarantees  la  the  California  Juve- 
nile Court.  7  Santa  CTara  Lawyer,  114  (1966) 

"Wlgmore  on  Evidence  i  833  '3d  ed    1940). 


"What  transpired  would  make  us  pause  lor 
careful  inquiry  if  a  mature  man  were  in- 
volved. And  when,  as  here,  a  mere  child — an 
easy  victim  of  the  law — is  before  us.  special 
care  In  scrutinizing  the  record  must  be  used. 
Age  15  is  a  tender  and  difficult  age  for  a  boy 
of  any  race  He  cannot  be  Judged  by  the  more 
exacting  standards  of  maturity  That  which 
would  leave  a  man  cold  and  unimpressed  can 
overawe  and  overwhelm  a  lad  in  his  early 
teens.  This  Is  the  period  of  great  instability 
which  the  crisis  of  adolescence  produces.  A 
15-year-old  lad.  questioned  through  the  dead 
cf  night  by  relays  of  police  Is  a  ready  victim 
of  the  Inquisition  Mature  men  possibly  might 
stand  the  ordeal  from  midnight  to  5  am  But 
we  cannot  believe  that  a  lad  of  tender  yenrs 
■  i  a  match  for  the  police  in  such  a  contest 
He  needs  counsel  and  support  if  he  Is  not  to 
become  the  victim  first  of  fear,  then  of  panic 
He  needs  someone  on  whom  to  lean  lest  the 
overpowering  presence  of  the  law,  as  he  knows 
It,  crush  him.  No  friend  stood  at  the  side  of 
this  15-year-old  boy  as  the  police,  working 
In  relays,  questioned  him  hour  after  hour, 
from  midnight  until  dawn.  No  lawyer  stood 
guard  to  make  sure  that  the  police  went  so 
far  and  no  farther,  to  see  to  It  that  they 
stopped  short  of  the  point  where  he  became 
the  victim  of  coercion.  No  counsel  or  friend 
was  called  during  the  crlUcal  hours  of  ques- 
tioning "  ■• 

In  Haley,  as  we  have  discussed,  the  boy 
was  convicted  In  ,idult  court,  ruid  not  a  Ju- 
venile court  In  nouble  decisions,  the  New 
York  Court  of  .^ppejls  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  have  recently  considered 
decisions  of  Juvenile  court*  in  which  bovs 
have  been  adjudged  ■delinquent"  on  the 
basis  of  confessions  obtained  In  circum- 
stances comparable  to  those  In  Haley  In 
both  Instances,  the  Suue  contended  before 
Its  highest  tribunal  that  constitutional  re- 
quirements K<"'vernlng  Inculpatory  statements 
applicable  in  adult  courts  do  not  apply  to 
Juvenile  proceedings  In  each  case,  the  State's 
contention  was  rejected,  and  the  Juvenile 
court's  determination  of  delinquency  was  set 
aside  on  the  grounds  of  Inadmissibility  of 
the  confession  In  the  Matters  of  Gregory 
W  arid  Gerald  S  ,  19  N  Y  2d  55.— N.  E  2d— 
(1966)  (opinion  by  Keating,  J.),  and  In  the 
Interests  of  Carlo  and  Stasilotcicz.  48  N.  J. 
224  225  A  2d  110  1 19661  (opinion  by  Proctor 
J  ( 

The  privilege  .igHlnst  self-incrimination  is. 
of  course,  related  to  the  question  of  the  safe- 
guards necessary  to  assure  that  admissions 
or  confessions  are  reasonably  trustworthy, 
that  they  are  not  the  mere  fruits  of  fear  or 
coercion,  but  are  reliable  expressions  of  the 
truth.  The  roots  of  the  privilege  are.  how- 
ever, far  deeper  They  up  the  basic  stream 
of  religious  and  political  principle  because 
the  privilege  reflects  the  limits  of  the  in- 
dividual's attornment  to  the  state  and — In  a 
philosophical  sense-— insists  upon  the  equality 
of  the  indlvidu-il  and  the  St.ite  "  In  otiier 
words,  the  privilege  has  a  broader  and  deeper 
thrust  than  the  rule  which  prevents  the  use 
of  confessions  which  are  the  product  of 
coercion  because  coercion  is  thought  to  carry 
with  It  the  danger  cf  unreliability.  One  of 
Its  purposes  Is  to  prevent  the  SUte,  whether 
by  force  or  by  psychological  domination, 
from  overcoming  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
person  under  investlg.itlm  and  depriving 
him  of  the  freedom  to  decide  whether  to 
-is.slst  the  State  In  securing  his  conviction." 


"332  US.,  at  599-600  {opinion  of  Ma. 
JrsTiCE  DO0CX.AS.  Joined  by  Justices  Black. 
Murphy  and  Rutledge,  Justice  Frankfurter 
concurred  In  a  separate  opinion i. 

■  See  Fortas.  The  Fifth  Amendment.  25 
Cleveland  Bar  Assn.  Journal  91   il954). 

•See    Rogers   v     Richmond.    365    US     534 

19611;  Culornbe  V   Connecticut.  367  XJ  S   568 

1961 1    (opinion  of  Frankfurter.  J  .  Joined  by 

Mr    Justice  Stewart);    .Miranda   v    Ar^^^na 

384  U.  S  436  (1966) 


It  would  indeed  be  surprising  if  the  priv- 
ilege against  self-lncrlmlaatlon  were  avail- 
able to  hardened  criminals  but  not  to  chil- 
dren. The  language  of  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
applicable  to  the  States  by  operation  of  liie 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  is  unequivocal  and 
without  exception  And  the  scope  of  the  priv- 
ilege is  comprehensive.  As  Mr.  Justice 
White,  concurring,  sUted  In  Murphy  v. 
Waterfront  Commisaion.  378  U.  S.  52  (1964), 
at  94 

"The  privilege  can  be  claimed  In  any  proceed- 
ing, be  It  criminal  or  civil,  administrative 
or  Judicial,  investigatory  or  adjudicatory  .  . 
It  protects  (iriv  disclo.'iures  which  the  witness 
may  reasonably  apprehend  could  be  used  in 
a  crtmiruil  prosecution  or  ivhich  could  lead 
to  other  evidence  that  might  be  so  used." 
I  Emphasis  supplied,  i  •• 

With  respect  to  juveniles,  both  common 
observation  and  ex(>ert  opinion  emphasize 
that  the  'distrust  of  confessions  made  In 
certain  situations"  to  which  Dean  Wlgmore 
referred  In  the  passage  quoted  above.  Is  Im- 
perative! In  the  case  of  children  from  an 
early  age  through  adolescence.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  the  recently  enacted  Family 
Court  Act  provides  that  the  Juvenile  and 
his  parents  must  be  advised  at  the  start  of 
the  hearing  of  his  right  to  remain  silent." 
The  New  York  statute  also  provides  that  the 
police  must  attempt  to  communlc.ite  with 
the  Juveniles  parents  before  questioning 
him."  and  that  a  confession  may  not  be  ob- 
tained from  a  child  prior  to  notifying  his 
parents  or  relatives  and  releasing  the  child 
either  to  them  or  to  the  Family  Court  ■■  In 
In  the  Matterft  of  Gregory  W  and  Gerald  S.. 
referred  to  above,  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  that  the  privilege  .'.gainst  self- 
incrimination  applies  In  Juvenile  delinquency 
cases  and  requires  the  exclusion  of  Involun- 
tary confessions,  and  that  People  v.  Lewis. 
260  NY  171  (1932),  holding  the  contr,)ry, 
had   been   specifically   overruled    by   statute 

Tlie  authoritative  "Standards  for  Juvenile 
and  Family  Courts"  concludes  that, 
"Whether  or  not  transfer  to  the  criminal 
Is  a  possibility,  certain  procedures  should 
always  be  followed.  Before  being  Interviewed 
I  by  the  police!  the  child  and  his  parents 
should  be  Informed  of  his  right  to  have  legal 
counsel  present  and  to  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions or  to  be  fingerprinted  [«!  If  he  should 
so  decide  "  "^ 

Against  the  application  to  Juveniles  of  the 
right  to  silence.  It  Is  argued  that  Juvenile 
proceedings  are  "civil"  and  not  "criminal." 
and  therefore  the  privilege  should  not  apply 
It  Is  true  that  the  statement  of  the  privilege 
In  the  Fifth  Amendment,  which  is  applicable 
to  the  States  by  reason  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Is  th.it  no  person  "shall  be  com- 
pelled In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself"  However.  It  is  also  cle.ir 
that  the  availability  of  the  privilege  does 
not  turn  upon  the  type  of  proceeding  in 
which  Its  protection  is  Invoked,  but  upon 
the  nature   ■:'   '.l-.e  -tatement  or  admission 
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^  See  also  Malloy  v  Hogan.  378  U.  S.  I 
(1964);  McCarthy  v.  Arndstein.  266  U.  S.  34, 
40  (1924). 

""NY    Family  Court  Act  §  741 

"  N.  Y.  Family  Court  Act  ?  724.  In  In  the 
Matter  of  Williams.  49  Misc.  2d  154,  267  N.  Y. 
S  2d  91  (I966t.  the  New  York  Family  Court 
held  that  "The  failure  of  the  police  to  notify 
this  child's  parents  that  he  had  been  tflken 
Into  custody.  If  not  alone  sufficient  to  render 
his  confession  inadmissible,  is  germane  on 
the  Issue  of  Its  voluntary  character.  .  .  ." 
Id  .  at  — ;  267  N.  Y.  S.  2d.'  at  106.  The  con- 
fession w.is  held  Involuntary  and  therefore 
inadmissible. 

"^See  In  the  Matter  of  Addison.  20  A  D  2d 
90.  245  N   T    S.  2d  243   (1963). 

"*The  Issues  relating  to  hngerprlntlng  r.f 
Juveniles  are  not  presented  here,  and  we  ex- 
press no  opinion  concerning  them. 

"  Stand;irds   p   49 


and  the  exposure  which  It  Invites.  The  priv- 
ilege may,  for  example,  be  claimed  In  a 
civil  or  administrative  proceeding,  If  the 
statement  Is  or  may  be   Inculpatory." 

It  would  be  entirely  unrealistic  to  carve 
out  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  all  statements 
by  Juveniles  on  the  ground  that  these  can- 
not lead  to  "criminal"  involvement.  In  the 
first  place,  Juvenile  proceedings  to  determine 
"delinquency."  which  may  lead  to  commit- 
ment to  a  state  Institution,  must  be  regarded 
as  "criminal"  for  purposes  of  the  privilege 
.Tgalnst  self-incrimination  To  hold  otherwise 
would  be  to  disregard  substance  because  of 
the  feeble  enticement  of  the  "civil"  label-of- 
convenlence  which  had  been  attached  to 
Juvenile  proceedings  Indeed,  In  over  half  of 
the  States,  there  Is  not  even  assurance  that 
the  Juvenile  will  be  kept  In  separate  Institu- 
tions, apart  from  adult  "criminals."  In  those 
St.ntes  Juveniles  may  be  placed  In  or  trans- 
ferred to  adult  penal  Institutions '«  after 
having  been  found  "delinquent"  by  a  Juve- 
nile court  For  this  purpose,  at  least,  com- 
mitment Is  a  deprivation  of  liberty.  It  is 
incrtrceratlon  against  one's  will,  whether  It  Is 
called  "criminal"  or  "civil. "  And  our  Con- 
stitution gruarantees  that  no  person  shall  be 
"compelled"  to  be  a  witness  against  himself 
when  he  is  threatened  with  deprivation  of 
his  liberty — a  command  which  this  Court 
has  broadly  .npplled  and  generously  Imple- 
mented In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
the  history  of  the  privilege  and  its  great  office 
In  m.inklnd's  battle  for  freedom  ■■" 

In  addition,  ap.irt  from  th.e  equivalence  for 
this  purpose  of  exposure  to  commitment  as 
a  Juvenile  delinquent  and  exposure  to  Im- 
prisonment as  an  adult  offender,  the  fact  of 
the  mitter  is  that  there  Is  little  or  no  assur- 
ance In  Arizona,  as  In  most  if  not  all  of  the 
States,  that  a  Juvenile  apprehended  and  In- 
terrogated by  the  police  or  even  by  the 
Juvenile  court  Iti^clf  will  remain  outside  of 
the  re.ich  of  adult  courts  as  a  consequence 
of  the  offense  for  which  he  has  been  taken 
Into  cust/:dy  In  Arizona,  as  In  other  States, 
provision  Is  made  for  Juvenile  courts  to  relin- 
quish or  waive  Jurisdiction  to  the  ordinary 
criminal  courts  "^^  In  the  present  case,  when 
Gerald  Gault  was  interrogated  concerning 
violation  cf  a  section  of  the  Arizona  Crimi- 
nal Code,  It  could  not  be  certain  that  the 
Juvenile  Court  Judge  would  decide  to  "sus- 
pend" criminal  prosecution  In  court  for 
adults  by  proceeding  to  an  adjudication  In 
Juvenile  Court"" 

It  is  also  urged,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arizona  here  asserted,  that  the  Juvenile  and 
presumably  his  parents  should  not  be  ad- 
vised of  the  juvenile's  right  to  silence  be- 
cause confession  Is  good  for  the  child  as  the 
commencement  of  the  assumed  therapy  of 
the  Juvenile  court  process,  and  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  assume  an  attitude  of  trust 
and  confidence  toward  the  officials  of  the 
Juvenile  process.  This  proposition  has  been 
subjected    to   widespread    challenge    on    the 


"'See  note  79.  supra,  and  accompanying 
text. 

■"  Delinquent  Children  In  Penal  Institu- 
tions. Children's  Bureau  Pub.  No.  415  (1964), 
p.  1. 

*■  See.  eg..  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S. 
436  1 1966 1 ;  Garrity  v.  Neu:  Jersey,  385  U.S.  493 
(19671;  Spciacfc  v.  Xicin.  385  U.S.  511  (1967); 
Haynes  v  Washington.  373  U.S.  503  (1963); 
Culombe  v.  Connecticut.  367  U,S.  568  ( 1961 ) : 
Rogers  v.  Richmond.  365  U.S.  534  (1961): 
Malloy  v.  Hogan.  378  U.S.  1  (1964 1 ;  Griffin 
v.  Cali/ornia,  380  U.S.  609  (1965). 

"Arizona  Constitution,  Art.  6,  §15  (as 
amended  1960);  ARS  f§  8-223,  8-228(a); 
Harvard  Law  Review  Note,  p.  793.  Because  of 
this  possibility  that  criminal  Jurisdiction  may 
attach  It  is  urged  that  ".  .  .  all  of  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  in  the  criminal  law  should 
be  followed."  Standards,  p.  49.  Cf.  Harling  v. 

United  States. U.S.  App.  DC.  ,  295 

F.  2d  161  (1961) 

"ARS  5  8-228 'a). 


basis  of  current  reappraisals  of  the  rhetoric 
and  realities  of  the  handling  of  Juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

In  fact,  evidence  Is  accumulating  that  con- 
fessions by  juveniles  do  not  aid  in  "in- 
dividualized treatment,"  as  the  court  below 
put  it,  and  that  compelling  the  child  to  an- 
swer questions,  without  warning  or  advice  as 
to  his  right  to  remain  silent,  does  not  serve 
this  or  any  other  good  purpose.  In  light  of 
the  observations  of  Wheeler  and  Cottrell," 
and  others,  it  seems  probable  that  where 
children  are  Induced  to  confess  by  "paternal" 
urgings  on  the  part  of  officials  and  the  con- 
fession Is  then  followed  by  disciplinary  ac- 
tion, the  child's  reaction  is  Ukely  to  be 
hostile  and  adverse — the  child  may  well  feel 
that  he  has  been  led  or  tricked  into  confes- 
sion and  that  despite  his  confession,  he  Is 
being  punished." 

Further,  authoritative  opinion  has  cast 
formidable  doubt  upon  the  reliability  and 
trustworthiness  of  "confessions"  by  children. 
This  Court's  observations  In  Haley  v.  United 
States,  are  set  forth  above.  The  recent  de- 
cision of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
ferred to  above,  In  the  Matters  of  Gregory  W . 
and  Gerald  S.,  deals  with  a  dramatic  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  extreme  example.  Two  12-year- 
old  Negro  boys  were  taken  into  custody  for 
the  brutal  assault  and  rape  of  two  aged 
domestics,  one  of  whom  died  as  the  result 
of  the  attack.  One  of  the  boys  was  schiz- 
ophrenic and  had  been  locked  in  the  secu- 
rity ward  of  a  mental  institution  at  the  time 
of  the  attacks.  By  a  process  that  may  best  be 
described  as  bizarre,  his  confession  was  ob- 
tained by  the  police.  A  psychiatrist  testified 
that  the  boy  would  admit  "whatever  he 
thought  was  expected  so  that  he  could  get 
out  of  the  immediate  situation."  The  other 
12-year-old  also  "confessed."  Both  confes- 
sions were  In  specific  detail,  albeit  they  con- 
tained various  Inconsistencies.  The  Court  of 
App>eals,  in  an  opinion  by  Keating,  J.,  con- 
cluded that  the  confessions  were  products 
of  the  will  of  the  police  instead  of  the  boys. 
The  confessions  were  therefore  held  involun- 
tary and  the  order  of  the  Appellate  Division 
affirming  the  order  of  the  Family  Court  ad- 
Judging  the  defendants  to  be  Juvenile  delin- 
quents was  reversed. 

A  similar  and  equally  Instructive  case  has 
recently  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Jersey.  In  the  Interests  of  Carlo  and 
Stasiloioicz,  supra.  The  body  of  a  10-year-oId 
girl  was  found.  She  had  been  strangled. 
Neighborhood  boys  who  knew  the  girl  were 
questioned.  The  two  appellants,  aged  13  and 
15,  confessed  to  the  police,  with  vivid  detail 
and  some  inconsistencies.  At  the  Juvenile 
Court  hearing,  both  denied  any  complicity  in 
the  killing.  They  testified  that  their  confes- 
sions were  the  product  of  fear  and  fatigue 
due  to  extensive  police  grilling.  The  Juvenile 
Court  Judge  found  that  the  confessions  were 
voluntary  and  admissible.  On  appeal.  In  Ein 
extensive  opinion  by  Proctor,  J.,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Jersey  reversed.  It  re- 
jected the  State's  argument  that  the  consti- 
tutional safeguard  of  voluntariness  govern- 
ing the  use  of  confessions  does  not  apply  in 
proceedings  before  the  Juvenile  court.  It 
pointed  out  that  under  New  Jersey  court 
rules,  Juveniles  under  the  age  of  16  accused 
of  committing  a  homicide  are  tried  In  a  pro- 
ceeding which  "has  all  of  the  appurtenances 
of  a  criminal  trial,"  Including  participation 
by  the  county  prosecutor,  and  requirements 
that  the  juvenile  be  provided  with  counsel, 
that  a  stenographic  record  be  made,  etc.  It 
also  pointed  out  that  under  New  Jersey  law, 
the  confinement  of  the  boys  after  reaching 
age  21  could  be  extended  until  they  had 
served  the  maximum  sentence  which  could 
have  been  Imposed  on  an  adult  for  such  a 
homicide,   here  found   to   be  second   degree 


murder  carrying  up  to  30  years'  imprison- 
ment." The  court  concluded  that  the  con- 
fessions were  Involuntary,  stressing  that  the 
boys,  contrary  to  statute,  were  placed  In  the 
police  station  and  there  Interrogated;  *  that 
the  parents  of  both  boys  were  not  allowed  to 
see  them  while  they  were  being  interro- 
gated; ■"  that  inconsistencies  appeared 
among  the  variotis  statements  of  the  boys 
and  with  the  objective  evidence  of  the 
crime;  and  that  there  were  protracted  pe- 
riods of  questioning.  The  court  noted  the 
State's  contention  that  both  boys  were  ad- 
vised of  their  constitutional  rights  before 
they  made  their  statements,  but  it  held  that 
this  should  not  be  given  "significant  weight 
in  our  determination  of  voluntariness."  "^ 
Accordingly,  the  judgment  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  was  reversed. 

In  a  recent  case  before  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Judge  Ketcham 
rejected  the  proffer  of  evidence  as  to  oral 
statements  made  at  police  headquarters  by 
four  juveniles  who  had  been  taken  into  cus- 
tody for  alleged  Involvement  In  an  assault 
and  attempted  robbery.  In  the  Matter  of 
Four  Youths,  Nos.  28-776-J,  28-778-J.  28- 
783-J,  859-J,  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columba,  April  7.  1961.  The  court  explicitly 
stated  that  It  did  not  rest  its  decision  on  a 
showing  that  the  statements  were  Involun- 
tary, but  because  they  were  untrustworthy. 
Judge  Ketcham  said: 

"Simply  stated,  the  Court's  decision  in  this 
case  rests  upon  the  considered  oplnlon^ — after 
nearly  four  busy  years  on  the  Juvenile  Court 
bench  during  which  the  testimony  of  thou- 
sands of  such  Juveniles  has  been  heard — 
that  the  statements  of  adolescents  under  18 
years  of  age  who  are  arrested  and  charged 
with  violations  of  law  are  frequently  un- 
trustworthy and  often  distort  the  truth." 

We  conclude  that  the  constitutional  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination  is  applicable 
in  the  case  of  Juveniles  as  it  is  with  respect 
to  adults.  We  appreciate  that  special  prob- 
lems may  arise  with  respect  to  waiver  of  the 
privilege  by  or  on  behalf  of  children,  and 
that  there  may  well  be  some  differences  in 
technique — but  not  in  principle — depending 
upon  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  presence 
and  competence  of  parents.  The  participation 
of  counsel  will,  of  course,  assist  the  police. 
Juvenile  courts  and  appellate  tribunals  in 
administering  the  privilege.  If  counsel  Is  not 
present  for  some  permissible  reason  when 
an  admission  Is  obtained,  the  greatest  care 


•"Juvenile  Delinquency — Its  I»revention 
and  Control  (Russel  Sage  Foundation,  1966). 

1  Id...  at  33.  See  also  the  other  materials 
cited  in  note  37,  supra. 


•N.  J.  Stats.  2A:4-37(b)  (2)    (Supp.  1966): 
N.  J.  Stats.  2A:  113-4. 

«N.  J.  Stats.  2A:4-32,  33.  The  court  em- 
phasized that  the  "frightening  atmosphere" 
of  a  police  station  is  likely  to  have  "harmful 
effects  on  the  mind  and  will  of  the  boy." 
citing  In  the  Matter  of  Rutane.  234  N.  Y  S. 
2d  777   (Fam.  Ct.  Kings  Co.,   1962), 

••The  court  held  that  this  alone  might  be 
enough  to  show  that  the  confessions  were 
involuntary  "even  though,  as  the  police  testi- 
fied, the  boys  did  not  wish  to  see  their  par- 
ents" (citing  Gallegos  v.  Colorado,  370  U.S. 
49  (1962)). 

•5  The  cotirt  quoted  the  following  pass.iee 
from  Haley  v.  Ohio,  supra,  at  601: 
"But  we  are  told  that  this  boy  was  advised 
of  his  constitutional  rights  before  he  signed 
the  confession  and  that,  knowing  them,  he 
nevertheless  confessed.  That  assumes,  how- 
ever, that  a  boy  of  fifteen,  without  aid  of 
counsel,  would  have  a  full  appreciation  of 
that  advice  and  that  on  the  facts  of  this 
record  he  had  a  freedom  of  choice.  We  cannot 
Indulge  those  assumptions.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  give  any  weight  to  recitals  which 
merely  formalize  constitutional  require- 
ments. Formulas  of  respect  for  constitutional 
safeguards  cannot  prevail  over  the  facts  of 
life  which  contradict  them.  They  may  not 
become  a  cloak  for  inquisitorial  practices 
and  make  an  empty  form  of  the  due  process 
of  law  for  which  free  men  fought  and  died  to 
obtain." 
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nraat  ba  t«k«n  to  assure  that  the  admission 
was  voluntary.  In  tne  sense  not  only  that  u 
haa  not  been  coerced  ur  suggested  but  tilso 
tbat  It  ts  not  the  product  of  ignorance  of 
rights  or  of  adolescent  fantasy,  fruht  or 
despair  " 

The  "confession  '  of  Gerald  Gault  was  first 
obtained  by  Officer  Fligg.  out  of  the  presence 
of  Gerald's  parents,  without  counsel  and 
without  advlslna;  him  of  his  right  to  silence, 
as  far  as  appears  The  judgments  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  was  stated  by  the  Judge  to 
b«  based  on  Gerald's  admission  in  court. 
Neither  "admission  "  was  reduced  to  writing, 
and.  to  say  the  least,  the  process  by  which 
the  "admissions"  were  obtained  and  received 
must  be  characterized  as  lacking  the  cer- 
tainty and  order  which  are  required  of  pro- 
ceedings of  such  formidable  consequences, »' 
Apart  from  the  '  adnalsslon,"  there  was 
nothing  upon  which  a  Judgment  or  rinding 
mlcht  be  based  There  was  no  sworn  testi- 
mony. Mrs  Cook,  the  complainant,  was  not 
present.  The  Arizona  Supreme  Court  held 
thst  "sworn  testimony  must  be  required  of 
all  witnesses  including  police  officers  proba- 
tion officers  and  others  who  are  part  of  or 
offldally  related  to  the  juvenile  court  struc- 
ture." We  hold  that  this  Is  not  enough  No 
reason  la  suggested  or  appears  for  a  dlfTerent 
rule  In  re8p>ect  of  sworn  testimony  in  Juvenile 
cotirts  than  in  adult  tribunals  Absent  a 
valid  confession  adequate  to  support  the 
determination  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  con- 
frontation and  sworn  testimony  by  wltne&ses 
arallable  for  cross-ex.imlnatlon  were  essen- 
tial for  a  finding  of  delinquency"  and  an 
order  committing  Gerald  to  a  state  Institu- 
tion for  a  maximum  of  six  years 

Ths  recommendations  In  the  Children's 
Bureau's  "Stajid.irds  for  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts"  are  in  gener;\l  accord  with  our  con- 
clusions. They  state  that  testimony  should 
be  under  oath  and  that  only  competent 
material  and  relevant  evidence  under  rules 
applicable  to  civil  cases  should  be  admitted 
In  evidence."  rhe  New  York  Family  Court 
Act    contains    .i    s;n.i;,ir    provision" 


"The  New  Y  clc  Family  Court  Act  $744 
lb),  provider.  th:it  "an  uncorroborated  con- 
fession made  out  of  court  by  a  respondent  la 
not  sufficient"  to  constitute  the  required 
"preponderance  of  the  evidence  " 

See  United  Statea  v  Morales  333  F  Supp, 
160  (D.  C.  Mont  1964 1.  holding  a  confession 
Inadmlssable  in  proceedings  under  the  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  I>nnr|uency  Act  becaiiso.  in  the 
circum.stances  in  which  It  was  made,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  could  not  conclude  that  it  "was 
freely  m.ide  while  Morales  was  afforded  rUl  of 
t.ne  requisites  of  due  process  required  in  the 
caise  of  a  sixteen  year  old  boy  erf  his  experi- 
ence." Id  .  at  170 

"  Of  Jackioi  V  Denno.  378  US,  368  ( 1964)  : 
Miranda  v    Amcia.  384  CS    436  (196G" 

"Standards,  pp  72  73,  The  Nat'l  Crime 
Comm'n  Report  concludes  that  "the  evidence 
admlssable  at  the  adjudicatory  hearing 
should  be  so  limited  that  findings  are  not 
dependent  upoi^  or  influenced  by  hearsay. 
gossip,  rumor,  and  other  unreliable  types  of 
Information  To  minimize  the  danger  that 
adjudication  will  h-'  affected  by  Inappropriate 
considerations,  social  Investigation  reports 
should  not  be  made  known  to  the  Judge  In 
advance  of  adjudication"  Id.,  at  87  ibpld 
face  ellnUnated)  See  also  Note,  rights  and 
Rehab'Mtation  In  Juvenile  Courts  67  C-oI  L 
Rev.  281.  336  (1967),  "At  the  adjudication 
stage,  the  use  of  clearly  Incompetent  evi- 
dence in  order  to  prove  the  youth's  Involve- 
ment In  the  alleged  ml&conduct  Is  not 
Justifiable,  Particularly  !n  delinquency  cases. 
where  the  Issue  of  fact  is  the  commission  of 
a  crime,  the  Introdvictlon  of  hearsay — such 
as  the  report  of  a  policeman  who  did  not 
witness  the  events — contravenes  the  purposes 
underlying  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  of 
confrontation  "  (Footnote  omitted  i 

"  N.T,  Family  Court  Act  }  744(a)    See  also 


As  we  said  In  Kent  v  United  States,  383 
US  541.  554  (1966).  with  respect  to  waiver 
proceedings,  'there  Is  no  pKice  In  our  system 
of  law  for  reaching  a  result  of  such  tremen- 
dous consequences  without  ceremony,  ,  .  ," 
We  now  hold  that,  absent  a  valid  confession. 
a  determination  of  delinquency  and  an  order 
of  commitment  to  a  state  Institution  cannot 
be  sustained  In  the  absence  of  sworn  testi- 
mony subjected  to  the  opportunity  for  croes- 
examlnatlon  in  accordance  with  our  law  and 
constitutional  requirements 

VT      APPtri-ATE    REVIEW    AND    TRA.VSCRIPT    OF 
PRIXJEEDINUS 

Appellants  urge  that  the  Arizona  statute 
Is  unconstitutional  under  the  Due  Process 
Clause  because,  as  construed  by  Its  Supreme 
Court,  "there  Is  no  right  of  appeal  from  a 
Juvenile  court  order.  .  .  ."  The  court  held 
that  there  Is  no  right  to  a  transcript  because 
there  Is  no  right  to  appeal  and  becau.se  the 
proceedings  are  confidential  and  anv  record 
must  be  destroyed  after  a  prescribed  period 
of  time  '  Whether  a  transcript  or  other  re- 
cording Is  made.  It  held.  Ls  a  matter  for  the 
discretion  of  the  Juvenile  court 

This  Court  has  not  held  that  a  State  Is 
required  by  the  Federal  Constitution  'to 
provide  appellate  courts  or  a  right  to  ap- 
pellate review  at  all."'  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  must  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arizona's  affirmance  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  other  reivsons,  we 
need  not  rule  on  this  question  in  the  present 
case  or  upon  the  failure  to  provide  a  tran- 
script or  recording  of  the  hearings — or.  in- 
deed, the  failure  of  the  Juvenile  court  Judge 
to  state  the  grounds  for  his  conclusion  Cf. 
Kent  V.  United  States,  supra,  at  561.  where 
we  said,  In  the  context  of  a  decision  of  the 
Juvenile  court  waiving  Jurisdiction  to  the 
adult  court,  which  by  local  law.  was  appli- 
cable ".  ,  it  is  Incumbent  upon  the  Juvenile 
Court  to  accompany  Its  waiver  order  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  or  considerations 
therefor  "  As  the  present  case  Illustrates,  the 
consequences  of  failure  to  provide  an  appeal 
to  record  the  proceedings,  or  to  make  find- 
ings or  state  the  grounds  for  the  Juvenile 
court  s  conclusion  may  be  to  throw  a  burden 
upon  the  machinery  for  habeas  corpus,  to 
saddle  the  reviewing  process  with  the  burden 
of  attempting  to  reconstruct  a  record,  and 
to  Impose  upon  the  Juvenile  Judge  the  un- 
seemly duty  of  testifying  under  cross-ex- 
amination as  to  the  events  that  transpired 
in  the  hearings  before  him,' 

For  the  rea.sons  stated,  the  Judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  Is  reversed 
and  the  cause  remanded  for  further  proceed- 
ings not  inconsistent  with  this  opinion. 

It  is  30  ordered 

(Mr,  Justice  Black,  concurring.) 

The  Juvenile   court   laws   of   Arizona   and 


Harvard  Law  Review  Note,  p,  795.  Cf.  Willner 
V.  Committee  on  Character,  373  U.S  96 
(  1963). 

'  ARS  i  2-238. 

■  Gnffin  v  Illinois,  351  U  S  12.  18  (1956) , 
'"Standards  for  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts"  recommends  "written  findings  of 
fact,  -some  form  of  record  of  the  hearing" 
"and  the  right  to  appe-.U."  Standards,  p  8  It 
recommends  verbatim  recording  of  the  hear- 
ing by  stenotyplst  or  mechanical  recording 
(p  76)  and  urges  that  the  Judge  make  clear 
to  the  child  and  family  their  right  to  appeal 
ip  78)  See  also,  Standard  Family  Court  Act 
5§  19,  24,  28;  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act 
§}  19.  24.  28  The  Harvard  Law  Review  Note. 
Bt  p  799.  states  that  "The  result  |of  the  In- 
frequency  of  appeals  due  to  absence  of  record. 
Indigency,  etc  |  is  that  Juvenile  court  proceed- 
ings are  largely  unsupervised"  The  Nat'l 
Crime  Comm'n  Report  observes,  at  p  86,  that 
"records  make  possible  appeals  which,  even 
If  they  do  not  occur,  Impart  by  their  possi- 
bility a  healthy  atmosphere  of  account- 
ability " 


other  States,  as  the  Court  points  out.  are  the 
result  of  plans  promoted  by  humane  and 
forward-looking  people  to  provide  a  system  of 
courts,  procedures  and  sanctions  deemed  to 
be  less  harmful  and  more  lenient  to  children 
than  to  adults.  For  this  reason  such  state 
laws  generally  provide  less  formal  and  less 
public  methods  for  the  trial  of  children  In 
line  with  this  policy,  both  courts  and  legis- 
lators have  shrunk  back  from  labeling  these 
laws  as  criminal  "  and  ha-.e  preferred  t  >  call 
them  'civil."  This,  In  part,  was  to  prevent 
the  full  application  to  Juvenile  court  cases 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights  safeguards,  Including 
notice  as  provided  In  the  Sixth  .\mendment,' 
the  right  to  counsel  guaranteed  by  the  Sl.xth.' 
the  right  against  self-incrimination  guar- 
anteed by  the  Fifth."  nnd  the  right  to  con- 
frontation guiu-anteed  by  the  Sixth.'  The 
Court  here  holds,  however,  that  these  four 
BUI  of  Rights  safeguards  apply  t^j  protect  a 
juvenile  accused  In  a  Juvenile  court  on  a 
charge  under  which  he  can  be  Imprisoned 
for  a  term  of  years  This  holding  strikes  a 
well-nigh  fatal  blow  to  much  that  Is  unique 
about  the  Juvenile  courts  In  the  Nation.  For 
this  reason,  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
position  of  my  Brother  Stewart  that  we 
should  not  pass  on  all  these  Issues  until 
they  are  more  squarely  presented.  But  since 
the  majority  of  the  Court  chooses  to  decide 
all  of  these  questions,  in  this  situation  I 
must  either  do  the  same  or  leave  my  views 
unexpressed  on  the  Important  Issues  deter- 
mined. In  these  circumstances,  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  express  my  views 

The  Juvenile  court  planners  envisaged  a 
system  that  would  practically  Immunize 
Juveniles  from  "punishment"  for  "crimes" 
in  an  effort  to  save  them  from  youthful  In- 
discretions and  stigmas  due  to  criminal 
charges  or  convictions.  I  agree  with  the 
Court,  however,  that  this  exalted  Ideal  has 
failed  of  achievement  since  the  beginning  of 
the  system.  Indeed,  the  state  laws  from  the 
first  one  on  contained  provisions,  written  in 
emphatic  terms,  for  arresting  and  charging 
Juveniles  with  violations  of  state  criminal 
laws,  as  well  as  for  taking  Juveniles  by  force 
of  law  away  from  their  parents  and  turning 
them  over  to  different  individuals  or  groups 
or  for  confinement  within  some  state  school 
or  Institution  for  a  number  of  years.  The  lat- 
ter occurred  In  this  case.  Young  Gault  was 
arrested  and  detained  on  a  charge  of  violat- 
ing an  Arl?xjna  penal  law  by  using  vile  nnd 
offen.slve  language  to  a  lady  on  the  telephone. 
If  an  adult,  he  could  only  have  been  fined 
or  Imprisoned  for  two  months  for  his  con- 
duct. As  a  Juvenile,  however,  he  was  put 
through  a  more  or  less  secret.  Informal  hear- 
ing by  the  court,  after  which  he  was  ordered, 
or  more  realistically  "sentenced."  to  confine- 
ment In  Arizona's  Industrial  School  until 
he  reaches  21  years  of  age.  Thus.  In  a  Juvenile 
system  designed  to  lighten  or  avoid  punish- 
ment for  criminality,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
State  to  six  years'  confinement  In  what  Is  in 
all  but  name  a  penitentiary  or  Jail. 

Where  a  person.  Infant  or  adult,  can  be 
seized  by  the  State,  charged  and  convicted 
for  violating  a  state  criminal  law.  and  then 


♦  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  ...  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation ..."  Also  requiring  notice  Is  the 
Fifth  Amendment's  provision  that  "No  per- 
son shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  Infamous  crime  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  Guard 
Jury  ..." 

'  'In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
ctised  shall  .  .  .  have  the  Assistance  of 
Counsel  In  his  defence," 

'•  "No  person  ,  ,  ,  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself  .  .  ,  ," 

■  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  .  ,  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him.  .  .  ." 


ordered  by  the  State  to  be  confined  for  six 
years,  I  think  the  Constitution  requires  that 
he  be  tried  in  accordance  with  all  the  guar- 
antees of  all  the  BUI  of  Rights  made  appli- 
cable to  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Undoubtedly  this  would  be  true 
of  an  adult  defendant,  and  it  would  be  a 
plain  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  law — 
an  Invidious  discrimination — to  hold  that 
others  subject  to  heavier  punishments  could, 
because  thev  are  children,  be  denied  these 
same  constitutional  safeguards.  I  con- 
sequently agree  with  the  Court  that  the 
Arizona  law  ns  applied  here  denied  to  the 
parents  and  their  son  the  right  of  notice, 
right  to  counsel,  right  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, p.nd  right  to  confront  the  witnesses 
against  young  Gault.  Appelants  are  entitled 
to  these  rights,  not  because  "fairness,  impar- 
tiality and  orderliness — In  short,  the  essen- 
tials of  di:e  process"  require  them  and  not  be- 
cause they  arc  "the  procedural  rules  which 
have  been  fashioned  from  the  generality 
of  dUf  prcce.ss.""  but  because  they  are  spe- 
cifically and  unequivocally  granted  by  pro- 
visions of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments 
which  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  makes 
applicable   to  the  States, 

A  few  words  should  be  added  because 
of  the  opinion  of  my  Brother  Harlan  who 
rests  his  concurrence  and  dissent  on  the 
Due  Prtxre^s  Clause  nlone.  He  reads  that 
clause  alone  as  i'llowlng  this  Court  "'to  de- 
termine what  forms  of  procedural  protec- 
tion are  necessr.ry  to  guarantee  the  funda. 
mental  fairness  of  juvenile  proceedings"  "In 
a  fashion  consistent  with  the  'traditions  and 
conscience  of  our  people,'  "  Cf.  Rochin  v. 
California.  342  US  165.  He  believes  that  the 
Due  Process  Clause  gives  this  Court  the 
power,  \ipon  weighing  a  "compelling  public 
Interest.  "  to  Impose  on  the  States  only  those 
specific  constitutional  rights  which  the 
Court  deems  "imperative"'  and  "necessary" 
to  comport  with  the  Court's  notions  of 
"fundamental  falrne.ss  " 

I  cannot  sub'^cribe  to  any  such  interpre- 
tation of  the  Due  Process  Clause.  Nothing 
In  Its  words  or  Its  history  pemilts  It,  and 
"fair  distillations  of  relevant  judicial  his- 
tory" arc  no  sul>stltute  for  the  words  and 
history  of  the  clause  Itself.  The  phrase  "due 
proces.s  of  law  "  has  through  the  years  evolved 
as  the  successor  In  purpose  and  meaning  to 
the  words  "law  of  the  land"  In  Magna  Charta 
which  more  plainly  intended  to  call  for  a 
iri;il  according  to  the  existing  law  of  the 
land  In  effect  at  the  time  an  alleged  offense 
had  been  committed.  That  provision  in 
Magna  Charta  was  designed  to  prevent  de- 
fendants from  being  tried  according  to  crim- 
inal laws  or  proclamations  specifically  pro- 
mulgated to  fit  particular  cases  or  to  attach 
new  conseqtiences  to  old  conduct.  Nothing 
done  since  Magna  Charta  can  be  pointed  to 
as  intimating  that  the  Due  Process  Clause 
gives  courts  power  to  fashion  laws  In  order 
to  meet  new  conditions,  to  fit  the  "decen- 
cies" of  changed  conditions,  or  to  keep  their 
consciences  from  being  shocked  by  leglsla- 
tlon,  state  or  federal. 

And.  of  course,  the  existence  of  such  awe- 
some Judicial  power  cannot  be  buttressed  or 
created  by  relying  on  the  word  "procedural." 
Whether  labeled  as  "procedural"  or  "sub- 
stantive." the  Bill  of  Rights  safeguards,  far 
from  belnp  mere  "tools  with  which"  other 
unspecified  "rights  could  be  fully  vlndl- 
r:\ted,"  are  the  very  vitals  of  a  sound  con- 
stitutional legal  system  designed  to  protect 
and  safeguard  the  most  cherished  liberties 
of  a  free  people.  These  safeguards  were  writ- 
ten Into  our  Constitution  not  by  judges  but 
by  Constitution  makers.  Freedom  In  this  Na- 
tion will  be  far  less  secure  the  very  moment 
that  It  is  decided  that  Judges  can  determine 
which  of  these  safeguards  "should"  or 
"'should  not  be  Imposed"  according  to  their 
notions  of  what  constitutional  provisions  are 
consistent  with  the  "traditions  and  con- 
science  of   our   people."   Judges   with  such 


power,  even  though  they  profess  to  "proceed 
with  restraint,"  will  be  above  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  power  to  write  it,  not  merely  to 
Interpret  it,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  only 
power  coiwtltutlonally  committed  to  judges 
There  Is  one  ominous  sentence,  If  not  more, 
In  my  Brother  Harlan's  opinion  which  bodes 
111,  In  my  Judgment,  both  for  legislative  pro- 
grams and  constitutional  commands.  Speak- 
ing of  procedural  safeguards  in  the  Bill  cf 
Rights,  he  says: 

"These  factors  in  combination  suggest  that 
legislatures  may  properly  expect  only  a  cau- 
tious deference  for  their  procedural  judg- 
ments but  that  conversely,  courts  must  ex- 
ercise their  special  responsibility  for  proce- 
dural guarantees  with  care  to  permit  ample 
scope  lor  achieving  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tive programs.  .  .  .  [TJhe  court  should  nec- 
essarily proceed  with  restraint." 

It  Is  to  be  noted  here  that  this  ca^e  con- 
cerns Bill  of  Rights  Amendments;  th;it  the 
"procedure"  power  my  Brother  H\rlan 
claims  for  the  Court  here  relates  solely  to 
BUI  of  Rights  safeguards:  and  that  he  Is 
here  claiming  for  the  Court  a  supreme  power 
to  fashion  new  BUI  of  Rights  safeguards  ac- 
cording to  the  Court's  notions  of  what  fits 
tradition  and  conscience,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Constitution  vests  any  such  power 
In  judges,  either  In  the  Due  Process  Clause 
or  anjrwhere  else.  Consequently.  I  do  not 
vote  to  Invalidate  this  Arizona  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  "unfair"  but  solely  on  the 
ground  that  It  violates  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Amendments  made  obligatory  on  the  States 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Cf.  Pointer 
v.  Texas,  380  U.S.  400,  412  (Goldberg.  J.,  con- 
curring). It  Is  enough  for  me  that  the  Ari- 
zona law  as  here  applied  collides  head-on 
with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  In  the 
four  respects  mentioned.  The  only  relevance 
to  me  of  the  Due  Process  Clause  is  that  It 
would,  of  course,  violate  due  process  or  the 
"law  of  the  land"  to  enforce  a  law  that  col- 
lides with  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

(Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  dissenting.) 
The  Court  today  uses  an  obscure  Arizona 
case  as  a  vehicle  to  impose  upon  thousands 
of  Juvenile  courts  throughout  the  Nation  re- 
strictions that  the  Constitution  made  appli- 
cable to  adversary  criminal  trials.'  I  believe 
the  Court's  decision  is  wholly  unsound  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law.  and  sadly  un- 
wise as  a  matter  of  judicial  policy. 

JuvenUe  proceedings  are  not  criminal 
trials.  They  are  not  civil  trials.  They  are 
simply  not  adversary  proceedings.  Whether 
treating  with  a  delinquent  child,  a  neglected 
child,  a  defective  child,  or  a  dependent  child, 
a  Juvenile  proceeding's  whole  purpose  and 
mission  Is  the  very  opposite  of  the  mission 
and  purpose  of  a  prosecution  in  a  criminal 
court.  The  object  of  the  one  Is  correction  of 
a  condition.  The  object  of  the  other  is  con- 
viction and  punishment  for  a  criminal  act. 

In  the  last  70  years  many  dedicated  men 
and  women  have  devoted  their  professional 
lives  to  the  enlightened  task  of  bringing  us 
out  of  the  dark  world  of  Charles  Dickens  in 
meeting  our  responsibilities  to  the  child  m 
our  society.  The  result  has  been  the  creation 
In  this  century  of  a  system  of  juvenile  and 
family  courts  in  each  of  the  50  States.  There 
can  be  no  denying  that  In  many  areas  the 
performance  of  these  agencies  has  fallen  dis- 
appointingly short  of  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  the  courageous  pioneers  who  first  con- 
ceived them.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
reality  has  sometimes  not  even  approached 
the  Ideal,  and  much  remains  to  be  accom- 


«I  find  It  strange  that  a  Coiu-t  so  Intent 
upon  fastening  an  absolute  right  to  counsel 
upon  nonadversary  Juvenile  proceedings  has 
not  been  willing  even  to  consider  whether 
the  Constitution  requires  a  lawyer's  help  in 
a  criminal  prosecution  upon  a  misdemeanor 
charge.  See  Winters  v.  Beck,  385  U.S.  907:  Dc- 
jQseph  v.  Connecticut,  385  U.S.  982. 


pushed  in  the  administration  of  public  ju- 
venile and  family  agencies — In  jiersonnel.  In 
planning,  In  financing,  perhaps  in  the  form- 
ulation of  wholly  new  approaches. 

I  possess  neither  the  specialized  ex- 
perience nor  the  expert  knowledge  to  predict 
with  any  certainty  where  may  lie  the  bright- 
est hope  for  progress  In  dealing  with  the 
serious  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
But  I  am  certain  that  the  answer  does  not 
He  in  the  Court's  opinion  in  this  csise,  which 
serves  to  convert  a  Juvenile  proceeding  into 
a  criminal  prosecution. 

The  inflexible  restrictions  that  the  Con- 
stitution so  wisely  made  applicable  to  ad- 
versary criminal  trials  have  no  Inevitable 
place  in  the  proceedings  of  those  public  social 
:.gencies  known  as  Juvenile  or  family  courts. 
And  to  Impose  the  Court's  long  catalog  of 
requirements  upon  Juvenile  proceedings  In 
every  area  of  the  country  is  to  invite  a  long 
.■^tep  backwards  into  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
In  thiU  era  there  were  no  JuvenUe  proceed- 
ings and  a  child  was  tried  In  a  conventional 
criminal  court  with  all  the  restrictions  of  a 
conventional  criminal  trial.  So  it  was  that  a 
12-year-old  boy  named  James  Guild  was  tried 
in  New  Jersey  for  killing  Catharine  Beakes. 
A  Jury  found  him  guilty  of  murder,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging.  The 
sentence  "was  executed.  It  was  all  very  con- 
stitutional," 

A  state  in  all  its  dealings  must,  of  course, 
accord  every  person  due  process  of  law.  And 
due  process  may  require  that  some  of  the 
same  restrictions  which  the  Constitution  has 
placea  uixin  criminal  trials  must  be  Imposed 
upon  Juvenile  proceedings.  For  example,  I 
suppose  that  all  would  agree  that  a  brutally 
coerced  confession  could  not  constitutional- 
ly be  considered  in  a  juvenile  coiirt  hearing. 
But  It  surely  does  not  follow  that  the  testimo- 
nial privilege  against  self-incrimination  is 
applicable  in  all  Juvenile  proceedings.'" 
Similarly,  due  process  clearly  requires  timely 
notice  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  any 
proceedings  affecting  the  relationship  of 
parent  and  child.  Armstrong  v.  Manzo,  380 
U  S  545.  But  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that 
notice  of  a  juvenile  hearing  must  be  framed 
with  all  the  technical  niceties  of  a  criminal 


'State  V.  Guild,  5  Halst    163.  18  Am    I>ec. 
404  (N.J.  Sup.  Ct.). 

"Thus,  also,  In  very  modern  times,  a  boy 
of  ten  years  old  was  convicted  on  his  own 
confession  of  murdering  his  bed-fellow,  there 
appearing  in  his  whole  behavior  plain  tokens 
of  a  mischievous  discretion;  and  as  the  spar- 
ing of  this  boy  merely  on  account  of  his 
tender  years  might  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  public,  by  propagating  a  no- 
tion that  children  might  commit  such  atro- 
cious crimes  with  Impunity,  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  by  all  the  judges  that  he  was 
a  proper  subject  of  capital  punishment."  4 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  23  (Wendell  ed 
1847). 

:"  Until  June  13.  1966,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  ban  upon  the 
use  of  a  coerced  confession  Is  constitutionally 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's testimonial  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. See,  for  example,  the  Court's 
unanimous  opinion  in  Brown  v.  Mississippi 
297  U.S.  278,  at  285-286,  written  by  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  and  joined  by  such  distin- 
guished members  of  this  Court  as  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis,  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Cardozo.  See  also  Tehan  v.  Shott,  382  U.S,  406. 
decided  January  19,  1966,  where  the  Court 
emphasized  the  "contrast"  between  "the 
wrongful  use  of  a  coerced  confession"  and 
"the  Fifth  Amendment's  privilege  against 
self-incrimination."  382  U.S.  at  416.  The  com- 
plete confusion  of  these  separate  constitu- 
tional doctrines  In  Part  V  of  the  Court's  opin- 
ion today  stems,  no  doubt,  from  Miranda  v 
Arizona.  384  U.S.  436.  a  decision  which  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  was  constitutionally  erro- 
neous. 
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Indictment.  See  Russell  v  United  Statea.  369 
US.  749. 

In  any  event,  there  Ls  no  reason  to  deal  with 
issues  such  as  these  In  the  present  case. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  found  that  the 
parents  of  Gerald  Gault  knew  of  tnelr  right 
to  counsel,  to  subpoena  and  cross  examine 
witnesses  of  the  right  to  confront  the  wit- 
nesses against  Gerald  and  the  possible  con- 
sequences "f  a  nndlng  of  delinquency  "  99 
Ariz  181.  185.  407  P  ad  760.  783.  It  further 
found  lh.it  Mrs  Gault  Unew  the  e.xact  nature 
of  the  charge  Kgalnst  Gerald  from  the  day 
he  was  taken  to  the  detention  home."  99  Ariz.. 
at  193  407  P  2d.  at  768  And.  as  M*  Ji'STicE 
Whitx  correctly  points  out.  p  — .  ante,  no 
issue  of  compulsory  seU-lncrimlnation  is 
presented  by  this  case, 

I  would  dismiss  the  appeal 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCAllON  ACT 

Mr.  FEIGH.\N  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tcentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr  Sptaker.  a  great 
priCe  will  be  paid  by  all  Americans  If 
H.R.  8983.  the  Qule  substitute  lo  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1967.  i.s  enacU'd  Into  law  The  con- 
tinuity of  major  educational  reforms 
launched  by  Congress  2  years  ago  is  in 
jeopardy.  The  chief  aim  of  the  original 
ESEA  was  to  rescue  the  slum  .schools. 
both  urban  and  rural,  by  aiding  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  children 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qviz)  has  made  every  effort  to  dispel 
the  charges  made  acainst  his  proposed 
amendment  by  hu>,  colleagues,  profes- 
sional educators,  and  concerned  citizens. 
On  April  CO.  tlie  occasion  of  the  intro- 
ductioii  of  his  third  substitute  for  H  R 
7819.  the  committee  bill.  Fiepresentative 
Qric  posed  and  answered  16  questions 
dealing  with  the  controversial  aspects 
of  his  prot:ram  However,  his  simple  ex- 
p!anatior..>  did  not  clarify  the  Issues  at 
hand. 

Under  the  present  system  80  percent  of 
the  srai^.t  would  so  to  educationally  de- 
prived children:  in  the  Quie  bill,  only  50 
pficcnt  IS  Insured  to  benefit  the  disad- 
vantaged 

This  bill  would  essentially  shift  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  away  from  spe- 
cial areas  of  assistance  through  cate- 
i;orical  grants,  to  block  grants  '  to  the 
States  which  would  be  administered  at 
the  discretion  of  the  members  of  the 
State  boards  of  education. 

These  so-called  "block  grants"  under 
the  Quie  bill  place  many  large  cities  at 
the  whim  of  State  ufBcials  who  may  or 
may  not  be  syniimthetic  to  their  needs. 
It  IS  .safe  to  conclude  that  even  my  own 
city  of  Cleveland  would  fare  unfavorably 
under  this  plan 

Cleveland,  more  than  any  other  area 
in  Ohio,  ls  m  drastic  need  of  educational 
assistance.  In  studying  the  data,  only  44 
percent  of  the  tax  dollar  in  Cleveland  Is 
available  for  education  as  compared  with 
68  percent  across  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
72  percent  in  the  rural  and  suburban 
districts.  Increased  educational  oppor- 
tunities, rather  thar.  los^.  are  needed  In 
Cleveland    to   counteract    the   alarming 


dropout  rate,  the  crippling  illiteracy  and 
the  poverty  level  of  the  inner  city  As 
Paul  W  Briggs.  the  superintendent  of 
the  Cleveland  public  schools,  stated  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me . 

To  subetitute  general  aid  for  categorical 
aid  at  this  moment  could  be  aam.iglng  to 
the  City  of  Cleveland. 

No  major  educational  association  or 
professional  group  to  my  knowledge  sup- 
ported the  Quie  alternative  While  in- 
dividual educators  may  endorse  it.  the 
voices  of  responsible  educators  arc  either 
Silent  or  in  opposition 

It  IS  difficult  to  determine  all  the  rami- 
fications of  this  bill.  It  was  not  the 
subject  of  any  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  or  any 
other  committee  of  this  House.  No  edu- 
cational groups  or  qualified  individuals 
presented  testimony  on  its  provisions. 
The  time-honored  comiiuttee  system — 
with  its  provisions  for  examination  and 
cro.ss-examination.  m  an  aiteinpt  to  per- 
fect legislative  proposals — has  been 
completely  bypassed  A  decision  to  pro- 
vide general  Federal  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  should 
first  be  made  in  committee,  not  entirely 
in  the  heat  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

A  major  spokesman  for  elementaiy 
and  secondary  education — the  National 
School  Boards  Association — has  given  it.s 
support  to  the  course  I  urge  today.  In  a 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
delegation  at  its  annual  convention,  the 
NSBA  reaffirmed  its  position  that  "Fed- 
eral funds  for  public  educational  pur- 
poses should  include  funds  m  the  form  of 
general  aid,  administered  without  Fed- 
eral control.  '  The  resolution,  how- 
ever, recognized  that  now  is  not  the  time 
and  the  floor  of  this  House  is  not  the 
foruni: 

We  rpcominend  that  tlie  Congress  provide 
for  a  study  of  existing  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion so  that  the  will  of  Congress  can  be 
reached  in  an  orderly  manner  and  without 
creating  added  dlfflculiies  for  liKal  school 
dutrlcta. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  educational  community  and 
to  reject  the  Quie  propo.sal.  H  R.  8983 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowmg  lesllmoiiy  to  support  my  position 
on  the  administration  bill.  The  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  unanimously  passed 
a  re.solution  on  May  '2  opposing  tlie  Quie 
alternative.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
recently  published  two  editorial.^  whlcli 
clearly  show  the  weakne.s.ses  of  H.R  8983 
Also  I  wish  to  Include  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Calkins,  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  School  Board,  and  the  Very 
Reveiend  James  C  Dunohue.  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Education  for 
the  United  States  Catholic  Conference 
Their  opposition  to  the  Qule  amendment 
Is  well  defined  I  offer  this  information 
for  the  careful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Board  of  Education, 
Cl^vclant)  CrrT  School  DrsTRirr. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  May  5,  1967. 
Hon  MicHAn,  A  Peichan. 
U  S.  Hiyune  of  Representatnei, 
Wa-^hlv^ton.  D  C. 

DtAR  Ms  FEIGHAN  The  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education  at  its  meeting  of  May  2.  1967 
passed  a  resolution  opposing  the  proposed 
Qii'.e    Amendment    to    the    Elementary    and 


Secondary  Education  Act.  The  Board  asked 
me  to  submit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
t.on  in  order  that  you  may  understand  its 
concern  with  the  possible  effect  on  Cleveland 
school  children  thut  passage  of  tlie  Qule 
Amendment  might  have. 
Sincerely, 

FREDRtK  W    BECKMAN. 

Clerk-Treasurer. 


>lUTiON  No.  31791 

BO\R0  or  EDrCATION  OPPOSES  QUIE  AME>fD- 
MENt  TO  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
e.ATIO.V    ACT 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Qule  Amendment  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  now  being  considered  by  Congress,  con- 
tains provisions  which  reduce  from  80  "  to 
50  r  the  proportion  of  Federal  funds  to  be 
used  for  dlsadvanUged  children,  and  changes 
the  definition  of  "disadvantaged"  s.i  as  to 
lessen  the  poverty  requirement,    and 

Whereas,  the  Cleveland  City  School  Dis- 
trict encompasses  lliousands  of  dls.idv.in- 
taged  youth  who  are  now  profiting  from  edu- 
cational programs  financed  by  funds  from 
the  Elementary  and  Seeondary  Education 
Act    and 

Whereas,  the  end  result  of  the  proposed 
Qule  Amendment  will  be  to  give  the  state 
the  authority  to  distribute  available  funds  as 
It  determines — without  present  poverty  re- 
quirements—and from  past  experience  this 
could  result  in  a  reduction  of  several  million 
dollars  in  the  allocation  to  Cleveland  City 
Schools,    now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Cleveland  City  School  District  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  the  proposed  Qule  Amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act — particularly  those  sections 
which  reduce  the  focus  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment on  disadvantaged  children,  and  fur- 
ther be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  administration  be  urged 
and  directed  to  write  to  each  of  the  Con- 
gressmen from  this  area  advising  them  of 
the  Board  of  Education's  concern  that  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
provide,  to  the  maximum,  for  the  education 
of  children  in  inner-city  schools. 

Adopted  unanimously.  May  2,  1967. 


Protect  School  Aid  Programs 

Dismaying  is  the  only  word  to  describe 
what  Is  happening  to  federal  programs  for 
edujcatlon. 

Extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  is  bogged  down  m  the  Hovise, 
Its  fate  threatened  by  bipartisan  bickering, 
which  President  Johnson  denounced  yes- 
terday as  "reckless.  ■ 

Cutback  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
has  jeopardized  the  adult  education  program 
lu  Cleveland,  the  day  high  school  here  hav- 
ing been  rescued  only  by  support  of  private 
funds. 

Statistics  quoted  by  Paul  \V.  Briggs.  super- 
intendent of  schools,  in  his  appeal  for  restor- 
ation of  these  funds  emphasize  the  folly  of 
killing  off  educational  aid 

Briggs  reminded  a  congressional  suhcom- 
m.ttee  that  45%  of  Cleveland  residents  over 
21  have  not  gone  bej^ond  the  eighth  grade  or 
school. 

He  said  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
inner  city  is  IS^  and  the  high  school  drop 
out  average  Is  3.000  a  year 

Adult  education  programs  give  many  of 
these  people  a  new  chance  to  become  self- 
supporting  and  st.ay  off  relief  rolls  where 
they  could  become  a  Ufe-long  burden  to  the 
community. 

Efforts  In  the  House  to  rewrite  the  $6  7 
billion  ESEA  are  menacing  a  renewal  of  leg- 
islation that  Is  a  major  pilLnr  of  the  "Great 
Society." 

Republicans  are  proposing  that  the  federal 
funds  for  schools  be  turned  over  to  the  states 
for  determination  of  use  rather  than  permit 
the  federal  government  to  continue  deciding 


which  local  plans  are  eligible  for  federal 
financing. 

The  President  sees  this  propc«al  as  pitting 
the  p>oor  states  against  the  wealthier  ones 
and  reviving  feuds  between  church  and  pub- 
lic school  leaders. 

Depth  of  the  controversy  Ls  indicated  In 
postponement  of  scheduled  action  in  th« 
House  last  week  because  Democratic  leaders 
feared  a  setback  If  a  vote  were  taken  at  that 
time. 

That  the  public  Is  acutely  aware  of  the 
value  of  quality  education  In  today's  world  Is 
demonstrated  In  the  huge  suma  being  voted 
at  local  levels  for  schools,  as  Briggs  pointed 
out  In  his  teetlmony. 

Congress  should  catch  up  with  the  public 
thinking  The  adult  education  program 
should  be  restored  and  the  political  in-fight- 
ing stall. ng  renewal  of  the  ESEA  should  be 
put  aside  In  the  national   Interest. 

Quie  Bill  Bad  for  Education 

Examination  of  the  proposed  Qule  substi- 
tute for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  can  lead  to  only  one  conclusion — 
it  should  be  defeated 

The  bill,  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep. 
Albert  Qule.  R-Mlnn..  requires  that  only 
50',.  of  ESEA  funds  be  directed  to  the  cost 
of  more  intensive  education  needed  by  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families.  The  present 
act  designates  80';  . 

More  money  thUo  could  be  diverted  to 
prosperous  school  dis'ricts  where  children 
having  any  kind  of  trouble  in  school  can 
be  classified  as  "educationally  disadvan- 
taged." 

Under  the  Qule  bill,  complete  control  of 
the  fimds  would  l>e  given  to  the  states,  thus 
depriving  tlie  local  districts  of  the  right  to 
create  programs  fitting  local  needs  and  con- 
ditions. 

Statistics  show  that  24  of  the  50  states 
would  receive  less  money  than  they  do  under 
the  present  act. 

Allocations  to  the  states  now  are  based  on 
the  number  of  children  on  .'\DC  and  those 
In  families  whose  income  is  less  than  §2,000. 
The  Qule  bill  drops  the  ADC  factor. 

Because  of  its  low  level  of  ADC  payments. 
Ohio  Is  among  states  that  would  get  more 
federal  money  under  the  Qule  system  of  allo- 
cations. 

But  Cleveland  and  otlier  metropolitan  areas 
which  have  been  less  than  successful  in  get- 
ting appropriations  clearing  through  the 
St.'ite  Board  of  Education  could  get  substan- 
tially less  than  they  receive  under  ESEA. 

Hugh  Calkins,  a  Cleveland  bofird  member, 
estimates  the  loss  to  the  Cleveland  school  sys- 
tem at  $5  minion. 

The  Qule  substitute  has  been  described 
by  HEW  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  as 
"spreadiiig  .vssi.stance  over  so  wide  an  area 
that  it  would  be  no  more  than  a  thin  film 
of  federal  funds  on  top  of  a  vast  ocean  of 
educational  needs." 

The  Quie  substitute  cannot  guarantee  that 
funds  will  be  concentrated  In  areas  of  the 
greatest  need  but  can  easily  be  diverted  to 
second-priority  activities. 

For  these  reasons.  The  Plain  Dealer  be- 
lieves the  Quie  bill  sh.iu'.d  be  defeated. 


Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland  City  Sch  iol  District. 

Clrrcland.  Ohio.  May  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Michael  A.  Feichan 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Feighan:  May  I  make  a 
few  comments  which  may  be  of  help  to  you 
In  your  consideration  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967, 
as  reported  and  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  the  Qule  Substitute. 

A  comparison  of  the  formula.?  In  the  Com- 
mittee Bin   and   the   Qule   Substitute,   using 


the  same  dollar  appropriation  for  both  for- 
mulas, will  show  that  Ohio  will  receive  sig- 
nificantly more  money  under  the  Qule  substi- 
tute than  under  the  Committee  Bill.  Ohio  will 
be  almost  alone  among  the  major  Industrial 
states  In  having  this  Improved  position  under 
the  Qule  Substitute.  The  reason  the  Substi- 
tute has  this  effect  In  Ohio  Is.  I  believe,  that 
a  substantially  smaller  proportion  of  the 
children  in  Ohio  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC 
support  in  fact  receive  that  support.  This 
in  ttirn  is  a  consequence  of  Ohio's  low  level 
of  APDC  payments. 

In  general,  I  do  not  think  It  is  good  policy 
to  allocate  federal  money  among  states  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  who  are 
receiving  public  assistance.  Therefore,  both 
on  principle  and  because  of  Its  Impact  in 
Ohio,  I  should  think  that  Representatives 
from  Ohio  would  prefer  a  formula  for  allo- 
cating money  which  is  like  the  Qule  formula. 
rather  than  a  formula  which  is  based  on 
AFDC  children. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Quie  Substitute 
has  this  advantage  for  Ohio  over  the  Com- 
mittee Bill,  I  nevertheless  think  that  Repre- 
sentatives from  Ohio,  or  at  least  Representa- 
tives from  Ohio's  metropolitan  areas,  should 
oppose  the  Qule  Substitute  in  Its  present 
form.  For  this  conclusion  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing principal  reasons: 

1.  Under  the  Committee  Bill  roughly  80% 
of  the  total  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  funds  are  directed  to  the  costs  of 
the  more  intensive  education  needed  by  low- 
income  children.  Under  the  Quie  Substitute, 
only  50%  need  be  so  directed.  Our  experience 
with  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Education 
makes  It  nearly  certain  that  Ohio  will  not 
exercise  its  option  under  the  Qule  Substitute 
to  allocate  more  than  the  minimum  50% 
to  this  purpose, 

2.  The  Quie  Substitute  eliminates  the  con- 
cept of  poverty  in  Identifying  the  schools  to 
which  funds  for  the  education  of  the  disad- 
vantaged are  to  be  directed.  The  result  is 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  almost 
certainly  determine  that  the  50%  of  the 
funds  which  must  be  used  for  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  should  be  spread 
throughout  most  of  the  school  districts  of 
the  state  and  used  by  them  for  children  who 
are  having  trouble  in  school  of  any  kind 
which  qualifies  as  "educationally  disadvan- 
taged". There  are,  indeed,  many  "education- 
ally disadvantaged"  children  even  in  our  most 
prosperous  school  districts.  The  emotionally 
disturbed  and  those  who  have  trouble  learn- 
ing to  read  are  obvious  examples.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  we  should  step  up  our  efforts 
for  these  children.  However,  not  everything 
can  be  done  at  once,  and  the  most  urgent 
priority  seems  to  me  to  lie  with  the  Intensive 
education  for  the  substantial  number  of  chil- 
dren In  inner-city  schools  who  are  not  learn- 
ing enough  in  school  to  hold  down  produc- 
tive Jobs  when  they  leave  school. 

3.  Recent  experience  shows  that  when 
voters  In  Greater  Cleveland  are  Informed  of 
educational  needs  of  the  general  population 
of  children,  they  will  respond  with  local 
funds  to  meet  these  needs.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  quite  unrealistic  to  suppose  that 
voters  In  Cleveland,  who  are  concerned  that 
the  rate  of  expenditure  in  all  Cleveland 
schools  is  less  than  In  the  suburbs,  will  tax 
themselves  even  more  heavily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  extra  costs  of  educating 
the  Inner-city  child.  All  of  our  experience 
tells  us  that  we  cannot  expect  the  boy  or 
girl  in  Hough  to  learn  well  without  a  smaller 
class  size,  more  remedial  attention,  and  more 
teaching  equipment  than  Is  necessary  for 
good  school  performance  in  better  areas. 
These  additional  costs  must  be  met  by  the 
Federal  Government,  with  some  help  from 
state  and  local  sources.  The  Qule  amendment 
seems  to  me  to  give  insufficient  attention  to 
this  basic  principle. 

Sincerely, 

HtTGH  Calkins. 


Department  or  Education, 

U.S.  Catholic  CONrERKNCE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  5, 1967. 
Hon.  Michael  A.  Feichan. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Feighan:  On  April  21, 
I  wrote  you  of  our  deep  concern  over  a  Re- 
publican proposal  to  alter  completely  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  With  that  letter  I  enclosed  a  copy  of 
an  earlier  one  addressed  to  Congressman 
Quie.  In  these  two  communications,  I  Indi- 
cated the  reasons  prompting  our  conclusion 
that  the  substitute  proposal  would  operate 
to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  children 
enrolled  in  private  schools. 

In  the  meantime,  several  amendments  to 
the  original  proposal  have  been  adopted  by 
its  sponsors  to  overcome  initial  basic  defi- 
ciencies respecting  participation  of  private 
school  children.  In  part,  the  new  language 
seeks  to  preser"e  p'osent  programs  for  these 
children,  and  in  some  respects,  permits 
modest  expansion  of  them.  Provision  has  also 
been  attempted  to  provide  a  basis  for  con- 
tinuation of  these  programs  In  about  33 
states  where  under  the  original  Bill,  a  com- 
mingling of  Federal  funds  with  local  tax 
revenues  would  have  prevented  participation 
of  private  school  children  altogether. 

Since  introduction  of  these  and  some  other 
modest  amendments,  tliere  have  been  sev- 
eral statements  to  the  effect  that  the  changes 
made  have  allayed  the  initial  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  us  for  the  equities  of  the  private 
school  pupils.  This  is  not  the  fact. 

We  recognize  the  good  faith  of  the  spon- 
sors la  readily  recognizing  need  for  the 
changes  lu  their  original  Bill  and  acknowl- 
edged these  as  Intended  improvements.  How- 
ever, these  really  have  not  been  carefully 
thought  out  nor  adequately  assessed.  Nor  do 
they  meet  our  basic  objections.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  serve  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
precision of  the  proposed  substitute  and 
especially  the  imperative  need  for  more  care- 
ful consideration  and  analysis. 

We  remain  convinced  the  amended  Bill 
(H.R.  89831  falls  altogether  to  provide  ade- 
quate assurances  to  protect  the  rights  of 
children  in  private  schools. 

Neither  the  original  Bill  nor  the  amended 
version  have  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
and  deliberation  of  Congressional  hearings. 
There  is  nothing  except  unsupported  asser- 
tions of  the  sponsors  that  this  abrupt  altera- 
tion of  complex  education  programs  will  not 
have  the  disadvantageous  consequences  we 
perceive.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
educators  and  administrators  to  assess  the 
new  and  vastly  different  administrative 
mechanism  that  would  replace  the  present 
methods  of  operation.  Neither  can  any  one 
be  certain  of  the  effect  or  reach  of  the  more 
recent  ad  hoc  amendments.  Indeed,  from 
repeated  statements  in  the  Congressional 
Record  it  is  not  at  all  certain  the  present 
Bill  will  be  the  one  ultimately  offered  as  a 
substitute.  For  example,  it  appears  that 
changes  of  allocation  formulas  are  shifting. 
There  are  repeated  charges  and  counter 
charges  by  members  of  different  political 
parties.  There  is  still  uncertainty  and  fre- 
quent accommodations  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  what  will  be  offered  and 
no  certainty  of  what  will  happen  during  de- 
bate. 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  one  of 
the  most  respected  voices  of  the  American 
educational  community,  has  expressed  its 
strong  disapproval  of  these  legislative  tac- 
tics. This  experience  is  in  siiarp  contrast  to 
the  sense  of  responsibility  normally  reflected 
by  Congress  in  delit>erating  anything  so  im- 
portant as  the  education  of  our  children. 
Educators  have  never  been  heard  on  these 
issues.  Conversations  are  not  the  equivalent 
of  Congressional  hearings.  It  Is  presently  Im- 
possible to  be  certain  what  results  the  varia- 
tions of  the  proposed  substitute  will  produce. 
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All  that  Ls  ciear  la  that  as  uaassessed  change 
wtU  be  sought.  We.  too.  deplore  the  procedure 
adopted.  The  ubvljus  involvement  of  the 
future  etlucatlon  of  the  youth  of  America 
in  political  considerations  now  only  remotely 
related  to  education  is  a  gamble  too  risky  to 
contemplate  with  comfort.  Education  of 
American  youth  Is  too  heavy  a  responsibility 
and  the  objectives  of  educational  programs 
too  precious  a  national  resource  to  be  han- 
dled so  quixotically 

Aside  from  these  geneml  considerations 
and  despite  si'Uie  minor  perfecting  amend- 
ments, we  still  remain  opposed  to  the  Qule 
•utwtltute. 

It  Is  stiU  a  •'bloclt  grant"  proposal  resid- 
ing the  utmost  discretion  in  state  educa- 
tional agencies  Our  whole  experience  con- 
vinces us  also  that  this  approach  »-:ll  result 
In  Krlous  disadvantage  to  private  school 
pupils  We  continue  to  view  the  proposed 
dismantling  of  ESEA  as  undesirable  and  Im- 
prudent, especially  because  of  the  unassessed 
and  unpredictable  consequences  of  s<.i  drastic 
a  change  We  construe  the  Bill  to  abandon 
the  Act's  primary  purpose  to  Improve  the 
educiitlonal  opportunities  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantiiged  children  who  are  most 
m  need  of  assistance  for  the  future  com- 
mon good  of  the  country.  We  fear  .t  will 
neg.ite  a  growing  and  critically  needed  new 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  between  local 
public  school  authorities  and  the  officials  of 
private  schools  We  are  also  convinced  It 
would  Introduce  administrative  char*  at 
local  levels  .ind  Increase  and  strain  tensions 
between  local  .ind  state  public  school  ad- 
ministrators. Despite  assertions  and  pur- 
poses to  the  contrary,  we  expect  It  would 
increase  the  Federai  Involvement  In  local 
educational  decisions. 

Again  out  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to  six 
million  parochial  school  children  but  espe- 
cially because  of  inaccurate  statements  and 
romors  since  my  last  letter  that  may  have 
created  confusion  in  respect  to  our  position. 
I  felt  you  would  appreciate  this  further 
explanation 

Sincerely  yours, 
Very  Rev   Msgr  James  C  Donojit  e 
Director,  Di  pcrtment  of  Education,  USCC. 


THE  JEFFERSON  CASE 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  I  jtsk 
linanlmou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  pertinent  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.AKEIR,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  our 
colleagues  may  have  available  the  recent 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
and  decree  in  the  matter  referred  to  as 
the  Jefferson  case.  I  am  asking  the  per 
curiam,  corrected  decree  and  dissents  be 
reproduced  In  full  te.xt  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Recruitment  of  properly  certified  and 
qualified  teachers  and  a  .staff  has  become 
most  difficult  under  normal  conditions — 
with  our  educational  facilities  now 
turned  into  a:;  >.  xpcrimor;tal  station  at 
the  persona!  dictates  of  several  unelected 
judges,  the  complex  problem  Is  now  mag- 
nified and  rendered  more  perplexing 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress  alone  to  take 
action  which  will  save  our  schools  and 
the  educational  system  which  has  made 
us  a  leadmti  nation  In  the  free  world. 
Education  to  think  and  reason  will  be 
soon  replaced  with  forced  arbitrary  inte- 
gration unless  we  take  prompt  action. 

I  Include  the  full  court  decision  fol- 
lowing my  remarks : 


1  In  the  U  S.  Covirt  of  Appeals  for 

the  Fifth  Clrcaltl 

UtfTTTD  Statbs.  rr  al    r.  Jcttekson  Countt 

Board  or  Education,   et  al. 
{Appeals    /ram    the    United    Stata    District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama  i 

No  23345:  tJnlted  States  of  America  and 
Linda  Stout,  by  her  father  and  next  friend, 
Blevln  Stout.  Appellants,  versus  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education,  et  al    Appellees. 

No.  23331:  United  States  of  America,  Ap- 
pellant, versus  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Fairfield,  et  al.  Appellees. 

No.  23335  tJnlted  States  of  America.  Ap- 
pellant, versus  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Bessemer,  et  al..  Appellees. 

I  Appcal.i  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Lou- 
isiana i 

No  23274;  United  States  of  .\merlca.  Ap- 
pellant, versus  Caddo  Parish  School  Board, 
et  al  ,  Appellees 

No  23365  United  States  of  America.  Ap- 
pellant versus  the  Bossier  Parish  School 
Board,  et  al  .  Appellees 

No,  23173  Margaret  M.  Johnson,  et  al.. 
Appellants,  versus  Jackson  Parish  School 
Board,  et  al  .  Appellees 

No  23192:  Yvornla  Decarol  Banfcs.  et  al.. 
Appellants,  versus  Claiborne  Parish  School 
Board,  et  al  .  Appellees 

No.  23253:  Jimmy  Andrews,  et  al  .  Appel- 
lant, versus  City  of  Monroe  Louisiana,  et  al.. 
ApFwUees. 

No  23116  Clifford  Eugene  Davis,  Jr.  et  al. 
Appellants,  versus  East  Baton  Rouge  Partsb 
School  Board,  et  al  .  Appellees 

[Appeal  from  the  United  States  District  Court 
for   the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana.) 

ON    PETITIONS    FOE    RtHtARINC    EN     BA.VC 

(March  29,  1967) 
Before  Tuttle.  Chief  Judge,  Brown.  Wisdom, 
Gewln.   Bell.  Thornberry.   Coleman,   Gold- 
berg. Alnsworth,  Godbold,  Dyer,  and  Simp- 
son. Circuit  Judges 

Per  Curiam:  1.  The  Court  sitting  en  banc 
adopts  the  opinion  and  decree  hied  in  these 
cases  December  29,  1966,  subject  to  the  clari- 
fying statements  in  this  opinion  and  the 
changes  In  the  decree  attached  to  this 
opinion 

2  School  desegregation  cases  Involve  more 
than  a  dispute  between  certain  Negro  chil- 
dren and  certain  schools  If  Negroes  are  ever 
to  enter  the  mainstream  of  American  life,  as 
school  children  they  must  have  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities   with   white  children. 

3.  The  Court  holds  that  boards  and  officials 
administering  public  schools  in  this  circuit' 


•  In  the  South",  as  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  pointed  out,  the  Negro  "has 
struggled  to  get  Into  the  neighborhood 
school.  In  the  North,  he  Is  fighting  to  get 
out  of  It  "  Civ.  Rts  Comm.  Rep,  Freedom 
'o  the  Free    207  (1963). 

This  CJourt  did  not  "excuse"  neighborhood 
schools  In  the  North  and  West  which  have 
de  facto  segregation.  No  case  Involving  that 
sort  of  school  system  was  before  the  Court. 

School  segregation  Is  "Inherently  unequal" 
by  any  name  and  wherever  located.  But  de 
facto  segregation  resulting  from  residential 
patterns  In  a  non-raclally  motivated  neigh- 
borhood school  system  haa  problems  peculiar 
to  such  a  system.  The  school  system  Is  al- 
ready a  unitary  one  The  dUHcultles  lie  in 
finding  state  action  and  In  determining  how 
far  school  otHclals  must  go  and  how  far  they 
may  go  In  correcting  racial  Imbalance.  In 
such  cases  Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334  U.S.  1 
n948i  may  turn  out  to  be  as  Importitnt  as 
Brown  A  broad-brush  doctrinaire  approach, 
therefore,  that  Brotcn's  abolition  of  the  dual 
school  system  solves  all  problems  Is  concep- 
tually and  pragmatically  Inadequate  for  deal- 
ing with  de  facto-segregated  neighborhood 
schools. 


have  the  affirmative  duty  under  the  FVjur- 
teenth  Amendment  to  bring  about  an  inte- 
grated, un-.tary  school  system  In  which  there 
are  no  Negro  schools  and  no  white  schools — 
Just  schools  Expressions  in  our  earlier  opin- 
ions distinguishing  between  Integration  and 
desegregation'  must  yield  to  this  affirmative 
duty  we  now  recognize.  In  fulfilling  this 
duty  It  Is  not  enough  for  school  authorities 
to  offer  Negro  children  the  opportunity  to 
attend  formerly  all-white  schools.  The  ne- 
cessity of  overcoming  the  effects  of  the  dual 
school  system  In  this  circuit  requires  Inte- 
gration of  faculties,  facilities,  and  activities. 
as  well  as  students  To  the  extent  that  earlier 
decisions  of  this  Court  (more  In  the  Lmgiiage 
of  the  opinion  than  In  the  effect  of  the 
holding)  conflict  with  this  view,  the  de- 
cisions are  overruled.  We  refer  specifically 
to  the  cases  listed  in  footnote  2  of  this 
opinion.* 

4.  Freedom  of  choice  Is  not  a  go.il  In  itself. 
It  Ls  a  means  to  an  end.  A  sch(X);ch;;d  has 
no  inalienable  right  to  choose  his  school.  A 
freedom  of  choice  plan  Is  but  one  of  the 
tools  available  to  school  officials  at  th-s  stage 
of  the  process  of  converting  the  dual  system 
of  separate  schools  for  Negroes  and  whites 
Into  a  unitary  system.  The  governmental 
objective  of  this  conversion  Is — educational 
opportunities  on  equal  terms  to  all.  The 
criterion  for  determining  the  validity  of  a 
provision  in  a  school  desegrregatlon  plan  Is 
whether  the  provision  Is  reasonably  related 
to  accomplishing  this  objective. 

5  The  percentages  referred  to  m  the 
Guidelines  and  in  this  C<:iurt's  de>:ree  are 
simply  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  for  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  freedom  of  choice  as  a 
useful  tool.  The  percentages  are  not  a  method 
for  setting  quotas  or  striking  a  b.ilance.  If 
the  plan  is  ineffective,  longer  on  promises 
than  performance,  the  school  officials  cl^.arged 
with  Initiating  and  administering  a  unitary 
system  have  not  met  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment; 
they  should   try  other  tools. 

6.  In  constructing  the  original  and  revLsed 
decrees,  the  Court  gave  great  weight  to  the 
1965  and  1966  HEW  Guidelines.  These  Guide- 
lines e.stdbllsh  minimum  standards  cle.irly 
applicable  to  disestablishing  state-sanctioned 
segregation.  These  Guidelines  and  our  decree 
are  within  the  decisions  of  this  Court,  comply 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  and  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  Cjurts  In 
this  circuit  should  give  great  weight  to  future 
HEW  Guidelines,  when  such  guidelines  are 
applicable  to  this  circuit  and  are  within  law- 
ful limits.  We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the 
applicability  of  HEW  Guidelines  in  racially 
imbalanced  situations  such  as  occur  In  some 
other  circuits  where  It  Is  contended  that  state 
action  may  be  found  In  state  tolerance  of  de 
facto  segregation  or  In  such  action  as  the 
drawing  of  attendance  boundaries  baced  on  a 
neighborhood  school  system. 

The  Court  reaffirms  the  reversal  of  the 
Judgments   below  and    the   remand   of   each 


We  leave  the  problems  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion In  a  unitary  system  to  solution  In  ap- 
propriate   cases    by    the    appropriate    courts 

'This  distinction  was  first  exnresc^ed  In 
Brt«;^s  v  EUlott.  E  D  S.C.  1955.  132  F.  Supp. 
776:  "The  Constitution,  In  other  words,  does 
not  require  Integration.  It  merely  forbids 
dlscrlmln.itlnn." 

'  .^verv  V  Wichita  Palls  Independent  School 
District.  1956.  241  P  2d  230;  Borders  v.  RIppv. 
1957.  247  F2d  268;  Hippy  v.  Borders.  1957. 
257  P.2d  73;  Cohen  v.  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 1958,  257  F2d  73;  City  of  Mont- 
gomery V  Ollmore,  1960.  277  F.  2d  364;  Boson 
v  Rlppy.  1960.  285  F.2d  43;  Stell  v.  Savannah- 
Chatham  County  Board  of  Education.  1964. 
333  P2d  55:  Evers  v  Jackson.  1964.  328  P.2d 
408;  Lockett  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Musco- 
gee County.  1965,  342  F  2d  225. 
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case  for  entry  of  the  decree  attached  to  this 
opinion. 
The  mandate  will  Issue  Immediately. 

COaJdECTED    DECREE 

It  Is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that 
the  defendants,  their  agents,  officers,  em- 
ployees and  successors  and  all  those  in  active 
concert  and  participation  with  them,  be  and 
they  are  permanently  enjoined  from  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  In 
the  operation  of  the  school  system.  As  set 
out  more  partlciilariy  In  the  body  of  the 
decree,  they  shall  take  affirmative  action  to 
disestablish  all  school  segregation  and  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  the  dual  school  svs- 
tem: 

I.    SPEED   OF   DESEGREGATION 

Commencing  with  the  1967-66  school  year. 
In  accordance  with  this  decree,  all  grades.  In- 
cluding kindergarten  grades,  shall  be  de- 
segregated and  pupils  assigned  to  schools  In 
these  grades  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

II.    EXERCISE    or    CHOICE 

The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  all 
grades: 

(a)  Who  May  Exercise  Choice.  A  choice  of 
schools  may  be  exercised  by  a  parent  or  other 
adult  person  serving  as  the  student's  parent. 
A  student  may  exercise  his  own  choice  If  he 
(1)  is  exercising  a  choice  for  the  ninth  or 
a  higher  grade,  or  (2)  has  reached  the  age  of 
fifteen  at  the  time  of  the  exercise  of  choice. 

Such  a  choice  by  a  student  Is  controlling 
unless  a  different  choice  Is  exercised  for  him 
by  his  parent  or  other  adult  person  serving 
as  his  parent  during  the  choice  period  or  at 
such  later  time  as  the  student  exercises  a 
choice.  Each  reference  In  this  decree  to  a 
student's  exercising  a  choice  means  the  exer- 
cise of  the  choice,  as  appropriate,  by  a  parent 
or  such  other  adult,  or  by  the  student  him- 
self. 

(b)  Annual  Exercise  of  Choice.  All  stu- 
dents, both  white  and  Negro,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  exercise  a  free  choice  of  schools 
annually. 

(c)  Choice  Period.  The  period  for  exercis- 
ing choice  shall  commence  May  1,  1967  and 
end  June  1.  1967.  and  In  subsequent  years 
shall  commence  March  1  and  end  March  31 
preceding  the  school  year  for  which  the 
choice  is  to  be  exercised.  No  student  or 
prospective  student  who  exercises  his  choice 
within  the  choice  period  shall  be  given  any 
preference  because  of  the  time  within  the 
period  when  such  choice  was  exercised. 

(d)  Mandatory  Exercise  of  Choice.  A  fail- 
ure to  exercise  a  choice  within  the  choice 
period  shall  not  preclude  any  student  from 
exercising  a  choice  at  any  time  before  he 
commences  school  for  the  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  choice  applies,  but  such  choice 
may  be  subordinated  to  the  choices  of  stu- 
dents who  exercised  choice  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  choice  period.  Any  student  who 
has  not  exercised  his  choice  of  school  within 
a  week  after  school  opens  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  school  nearest  his  home  where  space 
is  available  under  standards  for  determining 
available  space  which  shall  be  applied  uni- 
formly throughout  the  sj-stem, 

(e)  Public  Notice.  On  or  within  a  week  be- 
fore the  date  tlie  choice  period  opens,  the 
defendants  shall  arrange  for  the  conspicuous 
publication  cf  a  notice  describing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  decree  in  the  newspaper  most 
K'eneraHy  circulated  In  the  comraunltv.  The 
text  of  the  notice  shall  be  substantially  simi- 
lar to  the  text  of  the  explanatory  letter  sent 
home  to  parents  Publication  as  a  legal  no- 
tice will  not  be  sufficient.  Copies  of  this 
notice  must  also  be  given  at  that  time  to  all 
radio  and  television  stations  located  In  the 
community.  Copies  of  this  decree  shall  be 
posted  In  each  school  in  the  school  svstem 
and  at  the  o3ice  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education. 

If  I  Mailing  of  Explanatory  Letters  and 
Choice  Forms  On  the  first  day  of  the  choice 
period  there  shall  be  distributed  by  flrst- 
class  mall  an  explanatory  letter  and  a  choice 
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form  to  the  parent  (or  other  adult  person 
acting  as  parent,  If  known  to  the  defendants  i 
of  each  student,  together  with  a  return 
envelope  addressed  to  the  Superintendent. 
Should  the  defendants  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate to  the  court  that  they  are  unable  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  distributing 
the  explanatory  letter  and  choice  form  by 
ftrst-class  mall,  they  shall  propose  an  alter- 
native method  which  will  maximize  Individ- 
ual notice,  I.e.,  personal  notice  to  parents  by 
delivery  to  the  pupil  with  adequate  proce- 
dures to  insure  the  delivery  of  the  notice. 
The  text  for  the  explanatorv  letter  and 
choice  form  shall  essentially  conform  to  the 
sample  letter  and  choice  form  appended  to 
this  decree. 

(g)  Extra  Copies  of  the  Explanatory  Letter 
and  Choice  Form.  Extra  copies  of  the  ex- 
planatory letter  and  choice  form  shall  be 
freely  available  to  parents,  students,  prospec- 
tive students,  and  the  general  public  at  each 
school  In  the  system  and  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  during  the 
rimes  of  the  year  when  such  schools  are 
usually  open. 

(h)  Content  of  Choice  Form.  Each  choice 
form  shall  set  forth  the  name  and  location 
and  the  grades  offered  at  each  school  and 
may  require  of  the  person  exercising  the 
choice  the  name,  address,  age  of  student, 
school  and  grade  currently  or  most  recently 
attended  by  the  student,  the  school  chosen, 
the  signature  of  one  parent  or  other  adxUt 
person  serving  as  parent,  or  where  appropri- 
ate the  signature  of  the  student,  and  the 
identity  of  the  person  signing.  No  statement 
of  reasons  for  a  particular  choice,  or  any 
other  information,  or  any  witness  or  other 
authentication,  may  be  required  or  requested, 
without  approval  of  the  court. 

(i)  Return  of  Choice  Form.  At  the  option 
of  the  person  completing  the  choice  form, 
the  choice  may  be  returned  by  mall,  in  per- 
son, or  by  messenger  to  any  school  in  the 
school  system  or  to  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

(J)  Choices  not  on  Official  Form.  The  exer- 
cise of  choice  may  also  be  made  by  the  sub- 
mission In  like  manner  of  any  other  writing 
which  contains  information  sufficient  to 
identify  the  student  and  Indicates  that  he 
has  made  a  choice  of  school. 

(k)  Choice  Forms  Binding.  When  a  choice 
form  has  once  been  submitted  and  the  choice 
period  has  expired,  the  choice  is  binding  for 
the  entire  school  year  and  may  not  be 
changed  except  In  cases  of  parents  making 
different  choices  from  their  children  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  paragraph  II  (a) 
of  this  decree  and  In  exceptional  cases  where, 
absent  the  consideration  of  race,  a  change  Is 
educationally  called  for  or  where  compelling 
hardship  is  shown  by  the  student.  A  change 
In  family  residence  from  one  neighborhood 
to  another  shall  be  considered  an  exceptional 
case  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

(1»  Preference  in  Assignment.  In  assign- 
ing students  to  schools,  no  preferences  shall 
be  given  to  any  student  for  prior  attendance 
at  a  school  and,  except  with  the  approval 
of  court  In  extraordinary  circumstances, 
no  choice  shall  be  denied  for  any  reason 
other  than  overcrowding.  In  case  of  over- 
crowding at  any  school,  preference  shall  be 
given  on  the  basis  of  the  proximity  of  the 
school  to  the  homes  of  the  students  choos- 
ing It,  without  regard  to  race  cr  color. 
Standards  for  determining  overcrowding 
shall  be  applied  unlformlv  throughout  the 
system. 

(m)  Second  Choice  where  First  Choice  is 
Denied.  Any  student  whose  choice  Is  denied 
must  be  promptly  notified  In  writing  and 
given  his  choice  of  any  school  in  the  school 
system  serving  his  grade  level  where  space 
Is  available.  The  student  shall  have  seven 
days  from  the  receipt  of  notice  to  a  denial 
of  first  choice  In  which  to  exercise  a  second 
choice. 

(n)  Transportation.  Where  transportation 
Is  generally  provided,  buses  must  be  routed 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  in  light  of 


the  geographic  distribution  of  students,  so 
as  to  serve  each  student  choosing  any  school 
in  the  system.  Every  student  choosing  either 
the  formerly  white  or  the  formerly  Negro 
school  nearest  his  residence  must  be  trans- 
ported to  the  school  to  which  he  is  assigned 
under  these  provisions,  whether  or  not  it  is 
his  first  choice,  if  that  school  is  sufficiently 
distant  from  his  home  to  make  him  eligible 
for  transportation  under  generally  appli- 
cable transportation  rules. 

(o)  Officials  not  to  Influence  Choice.  At 
no  time  shall  any  official,  teacher,  or  employee 
of  the  school  system  Influence  any  parent,  or 
other  adult  person  serving  as  a  parent,  or 
any  student,  in  the  exercise  of  a  choice  or 
favor  or  penalize  any  person  because  of  a 
choice  made.  If  the  defendant  school  board 
employs  professional  guidance  counselors, 
such  persons  shall  base  their  guidance  and 
counselling  on  the  individual  students  par- 
ticular personal,  academic,  and  vocational 
needs.  Such  guidance  and  counselUng  by 
teachers  as  well  as  professional  guidance 
counsellors  shall  be  available  to  all  students 
without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

(p)  Protection  of  Persons  Exercising 
Choice.  Within  their  authority  school  officials 
are  responsible  for  the  protection  of  persons 
exercising  rights  under  or  otherwise  affected 
by  this  decree.  They  shall,  without  delay,  take 
appropriate  action  with  regard  to  any  stu- 
dent or  staff  member  who  Interferes  with 
the  successful  operation  of  the  plan.  Such 
interference  shall  include  harassment.  In- 
timidation, threats,  hostile  words  or  acts,  and 
similar  behavior.  The  school  board  shall  not 
publish,  allow,  or  cause  to  be  published,  the 
names  or  addresses  of  pupils  exercising  rights 
or  otherwise  affected  by  this  decree.  K  offi- 
cials of  the  school  system  are  not  able  to 
provide  sufficient  protection,  they  shall  seek 
whatever  assistance  is  necessary  "from  other 
appropriate  officials. 

in.    PROSPECTIVTE     STUDENTS 

Each  prospective  new  student  shall  be  re- 
quired to  exercise  a  choice  of  schools  before 
or  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  All  such  stu- 
dents known  to  defendants  shall  be  fiu-- 
nlshed  a  copy  of  the  prescribed  letter  to  par- 
ents, and  choice  form,  by  mall  or  In  person, 
on  the  date  the  choice  period  opens  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  school  system  learns 
that  he  plans  to  enroll.  Where  there  is  no  pre- 
reglstratlon  procedure  for  newly  entering 
students,  copies  of  the  choice  forms  shall  be 
available  at  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
and  at  each  school  during  the  time  the  school 
Is  usually  open. 

IV.    TRANSFEES 

(a)  Transfers  for  Students.  Any  student 
shall  have  the  right  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  term,  to  transfer  to  any  school  from 
which  he  was  excluded  or  would  otherwise 
be  excluded  on  account  of  his  race  or  color. 

(b)  Transfers  for  Special  Needs.  Anv  stu- 
dent who  requires  a  course  of  studv  not  of- 
fered at  the  school  to  which  he  has" been  as- 
signed may  be  permitted,  upon  his  written 
application,  at  the  beginning  of  anv  school 
term  or  semester,  to  transfer  to  "another 
school  which  offers  courses  for  his  special 
needs. 

(c)  Transfers  to  Special  Classes  or  Schools. 
If  the  defendants  operate  and  maintain  spe- 
cial classes  or  schools  for  physically  handi- 
capped, mentally  retarded,  or  gifted  chil- 
dren, the  defendants  may  assign  children  to 
such  schools  or  classes  on  a  basis  related  to 
the  function  of  the  special  class  or  school 
that  is  other  than  freedom  of  choice.  In  no 
event  shall  such  assignments  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color  or  in  a  manner  which 
tends  to  perpetuate  a  dual  school  system 
based  on  race  or  color. 

V.     SERVICES,     FACILrriES,     ACTIVrnES     AND 
PROGRAMS 

No  student  shall  be  segregated  or  dis- 
criminated against  on  account  of  race  or 
color  In  any  service,  facility,  activity,  or  pro- 
gram (Including  transportation,  athletics,  or 
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other  extracurricular  actlvUvi    that  mav  be  withstanding  that  teacher  contracts  for  the  the  nuint)er  of  transfers  within  the  system 
conducted    or    sponsored    by    the    school    In  1967-68   or    19(i8-<j9    school    years   may    have  siiaU   Indicate   the   schools   from   which  and 
which   he   Is   enrolled    A   student   attending  already  been  signed  and  approved.  The  tea-  to   which  the  transfers  were  made.  The  re- 
school   for   the   first   time  on   a  desegregated  ure  of   teachers   In   the  system  shall   not   be  port  shall  also  set  forth  the  number  of  fac- 
baais   mav   not   be  subject   to   any   dlsquall-  used  as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  comply  with  ulty  members  of  each  race  assigned  to  each 
flca,tlon  or  halting  period  for  participation  In  this  provision   The  defendants  shall  establish  school  for  the  current  year, 
activities  and  programs    including  athletics,  as  an  objective   that  the  pattern  of   teacher  (111)    The  number  of  students  by  race.  In 
which  might  otherwise  applv   because   he  Is  assignment  to  any  particular  school   not  be  each  grade  of  each  school, 
a  transfer  or  newlv  assigned  student  except  identifiable  as  tailored   for  a  heavy  concen-  bxplanatoby  litteb 
that  such  transferees  shall  be  subject  to  long-  tration  of  either  Negro  or  white  puplU  In  the  g^^^^^  g     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Address.) 
standing,    nun-rariallv    based    rules   of   city,  school.  '                                  i  Date  Sent) 
county,  or  state  athletic  .associations  dealing           (  b,   Dumu^a:^  Tethers  and  other  prof«-  ■ 
with  the  eligibility  of   transfer  .students  for  slonal   start    members   may    not    be   disorlm-  deseirreeated  next  vear   Anv  stu- 
.thleuc   contests.   All  school   use  or  school-  inatorlly    -«;«"-^^/-f-^;f  ■J--'^*'    ^  dent  w   o'^UlTe^X^g" ne  o'f  "es^g'r^dee 
sponsored     u.e    of    athleuc     fields,  meeting  passed  over  for  J^^e-uion    promotion    or  re-  ^                         >i         ^ 
rooms,  and  all  other  school  related  services,  hiring,   on    the   ground   of   race   or   color    In  ^     .vstem     reeardless    of    whether    that 
facilities,    activities,    and    programs   such    as  ^-y  ^-^^f^-^ir^t^^  ZZZ\s'^e''7:  Z  chZ  w^I'merrSmL  of  S.-Ne^a 
commencement  exercises  and  parent-teacher  other  p^ofeiwlonal  start   members  are   to  be  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  matter  which  school  your  child 
meetings   which    are   open    to   persons   other  displaced  as  a  resu.t  o    desegregation,  no  start  attending   this  year.  You   and   your  child 
t.nan  enrolled  student,  shall  be  open   to  M  vacancy  in  the  schL^il  system  shall  be  tilled  _  ^^         6    ^_  school  vou  wish 
persona  without  regard   to  race  or  color    All  tlu-ough  recruitment  from  outside  the  system  >           student     white    and    Neero     must 
.^leclal   educational    programs   conducted   by  unless    no    such    displaced    start    member    Is  ^,^^"1  ^^'^l^^^]' J^^^^^l    If  a  chUd Ts  ent^ 
ti.e  defendants   shall   be  conducted  without  quallfted  to  fill  the  vacancy    If,  as  a  result  of  "'^f  ^.^^   ^^  "h    or    h^her^  k^^^^            If    the 
regard  to  race  or  color  desegregation,  there  is  to  ^  -J"^-^^"  1"  "f^^^^    " m ^J^  -^^^^^^^J  o'r  ^Ider    he   may 
vt.  scHoo.  ..U..XZ.XXO.  ^-e  tot^al  P-/-^onai^-^«  T^^jZVLllVs  "->'«   ^^^  choice  himself.   Otherwise  a  par- 

,  i,  infenor  Schools  In  schools  heretofore  j^  ^^e  system  shall  be  evaluated  In  selecting  7'  1'  "^^er  .idult  serving  as  parent  must 
maintained  for  Negro  students,  the  defend-  j^e  staff  member  to  be  released  without  con-  «'8"  ^^^  <^^'"<^«  f"^'"'  ^  child  enrolling  In  the 
ants  shall  take  prompt  steps  necessary  to  sideratlon  of  race  or  color  A  report  con-  school  system  for  the  first  time  must  maJce  a 
provide  physical  facilities,  equipment  courses  ^^.i^^ng  any  such  proposed  dismissals,  and  ''^''"^  "^  ^^°^'"  ^^^'^''^  °'"  '^^  '^'^  ^'™^  "^  ^ 
of  inatrucuon.  and  instructional  materUls  ^^e  reasons  therefor,  shall  be  filed  with  the  enrollment.  ,  .  ^  .^  ^  .  ^  ,^  ., 
or  quality  equal  to  that  provided  in  schools  cierk  of  the  Court,  serving  copies  up.-n  op-  ^he  form  on  which  the  choice  should  be 
previously  maintained  for  white  students  j^g  counsel,  within  five  (5)  days  after  m.ide.s  attached  to  this  letter.  It  should  be 
Conditions  of  overcrowding,  as  determined  Tuch  dismissal  demotion,  etc..  as  prop-.sed  completed  and  returned  by  June  .  1967.  You 
bv  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  puplls-cl.«s-  ,  c  ,  Pwt  A«!0'i  merit,.  The  defendants  shall  i"«>  mall  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  or  de- 
room  ratio*  .^hall.  to  the  extent  feasible  be  take  steps  to  assign  and  reassign  teachers  and  "^''^^  '^  '^>'  ■"ess'-"Ker  or  by  hand  to  any 
distributed  evenly  between  schools  formerly  Q^her  professional  staff  members  to  eliminate  ^^^^  principal  or  to  the  OfBce  oi  the  Super- 
milntalned  :.r  Negro  students  and  those  ^he  effects  of  the  dual  school  system.  Intendent  at  any  time  between  May  1  and 
f.-rmerly  maintained  for  white  students  If  June  I  No  one  may  require  you  to  return 
for  any  reason  it  is  not  feasible  to  improve  "  reports  to  the  colrt  your  choice  form  before  June  1  and  no  pref- 
sumclently  any  school  formerly  maintained  (  1  i  Heporf  on  Choice  Period.  The  defend-  erence  is  given  to  returning  the  choice  form 
for  Negro 'students,  where  such  improvement  ants  ihall   serve   upon   the  opposing  parties  early 

would  otherwise  be  required  by  this  para-  and  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  on  or  No  pHnclpal,  te.icher  or  other  school  offl- 
graph.  such  school  shall  be  closed  as  soon  before  .\pnl  15.  1967,  and  on  or  before  June  clal  Is  permitted  to  infiuence  anyone  In  mak- 
is  poMlble.  and  students  enrolled  in  the  15.  1967.  and  In  each  subsequent  year  on  or  ing  a  choice  or  to  require  earlv  return  of  the 
i.-hool  shall  be  reassigned  on  the  basis  of  before  June  1  a  report  tabulating  by  race  choice  form  No  one  Is  permitted  to  favor  or 
freedom  of  choice.  By  October  of  aach  year,  the  number  of  choice  applications  and  trans-  penalize  any  student  or  other  person  becatise 
defendants  shall  ref>ort  to  the  Clerk  of  the  fer  applications  received  for  enrollment  In  of  a  choice  made  A  choice  once  made  can- 
Court  pupil-teacher  ratios,  pupU-c  Lass  room  each  grade  In  each  school  In  the  system,  -and  not  be  changed  except  for  serious  hardship, 
ratios,  and  per-pupil  expenditures  both  ais  to  the  number  of  choices  and  transfers  granted  No  child  will  be  denied  his  choice  unless 
.loeratlng  and  capital  improvement  coats,  and  and  the  number  of  denials  in  each  grade  of  for  reasons  of  overcrowding  at  the  school 
jhall  outUne  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  the  each  school.  The  report  shall  also  state  any  chosen,  in  which  case  children  living  nearest 
:.me  within  which  they  shall  accomplish  reasons  relied  upon  in  denying  choice  and  the  school  will  have  preference 
■..e   equalization   of  such  schools.  shall  tabulate,  by  school  and  by  race  of  stu-  Transportation  will  be  provided.  If  reason- 

,b)    Remedial   Pro-ams    The   defendants  dent,  the   number  of  choices  and   uansfers  ably    possible,    no    matter    what    school    le 

shall   provide    remedial    education   programa  denied  for  each  such  reason,  chosen,  [Delete  If  the  school  system  does  not 

which    permit    students    attending    or    who          In  addition,  the  report  shall  show  the  per-  provide  transportation  | 

have  previously  attended  segregated  schools  centage  of  pupils  actually  transferred  or  as-  Your  School  Board  and  the  school  staff  will 

to  overcome  past  inadequacies  In  their  edu-  signed  from  segregated  grades  or  to  schools  do   everything  we  can   to  see  to  It  that  the 

nation  attended  predominantly  bv  pupils  of  a  race  rights  of  all  students  are  protected  and  that 

vu   Ncw  CONSTRUCTION  Other  than  the  race  of  the  applicant,  for  at-  desegregation   of   our  schools  Is   carried   out 

^^     M^f^r.r,\l,.    tr.   rh»  »»t«r,f   ronslntent  tendance  during  the  1966-67  school  year.  With  successfuUy 

,  "h  "th^pro'p^r^peTatSn  TZ'sllZT^yT-  --^'^i'^.'^.'*^'^  '''' ^  'T''' ^T^  'T  '"^""''  ''"^- 

.►.AVL    =rin   irvrotj.  an-  noa-  «,-hr)ol  Such    addlUonal    information    shall    be    In-  . 

l^ds'^^bstTn"?  UyexiLnd^^y^Utmgs^ho^i  eluded  in   the  report  served   upon  opposing  Superintenaent. 

«"th  "he Objective  TeradlJtlng  the%eeUge»  ^-«"«e'  ^^<^  ^led  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  choice  ro«M 

C  -he  dual  system.                                                           '^'   '^^P^"  '*^'''''  ^"""^^  Optmng.  The  de-  .^hls  form  is  provided  for  vou  to  choose  a 

vm    FACULTY   Aso  STAFT  fendants  shall   In   addition   to   reports  else-  ^^^^^j   j^^               ^j,,,^   ,^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

vin.  FACt;LTY   AND  STAfT  Where  described.  Serve  upou  opposing  counscl  you   have   30   davs   to   make   vour   choice    It 

,a,    Faculty   Employment     Race   or   color  and  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  within  ^,^^  „^^  ^^^^^  -^^„.^  ^^^^^^  ,.^^,,  ^^lld  at- 

shAll  not  be  a  factor  In  the  hiring,  assign-  15  days  after  the  opening  of  scnools  for  the  tended  last  year,  .^nd  does  not  matter  whether 

rr.ent.  reassUnment.  promotion,  demotion,  or  fal:   semester  of  each   year,   a   report  setting  ^^^^  ^^^^           ^^^^  ^^^  formerlv  a  white 

l.smlasal  of  teachers  and  other  profes.<lonal  forth  the  following   inlormatlou.  ^^  ^          ^^^^    ^^,^  j^^m  must  be  mailed 

stafT   members,    including   student   U»acher».          ,1,   The   name,    address,    grade,   school    of  ^^^  brought  to  the  principal  of  anv  school  In 

except  thit  race  may  be  taken  Into  account  ruoice  a.id   school   of   present  attendance  of  ^^^^   system   or    to    the   office    of    the    Super- 

f or  the  purpose  of  counteracting  or  correct-  each    student    who    has    withdrawn    or    re-  mtendent     (addres.sl     bv    June    1.    1967,    A 

mg  the  e:^i^-z  of  the  segregated  assignment  of  quested  withdrawal  of  his  choice  of  school  ^vij^.^e  ^^  required  for  each  child, 

faculty  and  start  in  the  du.il  system    Teach-  or    who    has    transferred    after    the   start   of  '     " 

e.-3,    principals,   and   staff   members   shall   be  the  school  year,  together  with  a  description      Name   of    child-- 

assigned  to  schools  so  that  the  fa<ultv  and  of   any  action   taken   by   the  defendants  on  (Last)      (First)      (Middle) 

staff  Is  not  composed  exclusively  of  members  jjjg  request  and   the  reasons   therefor  Address    

of  one  race   Wherever  poasible   teachers  shall          (u,    jhe  number  of  faculty  vacancies,  by  Name   ol   Parent  or  other   adult  serving   as 

be  assigned  so  that  mr>re  than  one  teacher  school,  that  have  occurred  or  been  filled  by  parent   

of  the  minority  race     white  or  Negro  1   shall  ^^^^  defendants  since  the  urder  of  this  Court  If  child  la  entering  first  grade,  date  of  birth 

be    on    a    deseKrenated    faculty     Defendants  ^^  ^^^^  latest   report  submitted   pursuant   to      --- 

shall  take  positive  and   affirmative  steps  to  this  sub-parap-aph    This   report  shall   sUte  (Month)      (Day)      (Year) 

a-compllsh  the  desegregation  of  their  school  the  race  of  the  teacher  employed  to  fill  each      Grade  child  is  entering 

faculties  and  to  achieve  substantial  desegrc-  such    vacancy    and    Indicate    whether    such      School    attended    last    year 

gitlon  of  facultlee  In  aa  many  of  the  schools  teacher  la  newly  employed  or  was  transferred  Choose  one  of  the  following  schools  by  mark- 

ji  possible  for  the  1967-68  school  year  not-  from  within  the  system.   The  tabulation  of  ing  an  X  beside  the  name 
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Name  of  School 


Grade 


Location 


Signature 
Date 


To  be  filled  in  by  Superintendent: 
School   Assigned   (M 

•  In  subsequent  years  the  dates  in  both 
the  explanatory  letter  and  the  choice  form 
should  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  choice 
period 

Gewin.  Circuit  Judge,  with  whom  Judge 
Bell  coiicurs,  dissenting: 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  and  the  pro- 
posed decree  are  long,  complicated,  somewhat 
ambiguous  and  rather  confusing.  The  per 
curiam  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  en 
banc  court  does  not  substantially  clarify, 
modify  or  change  anything  said  in  the  orig- 
inal opinion  filed  December  29,  1966,  Only 
minor  and  inconsequential  changes  were 
made  In  the  proposed  decree.'  In  my  view 
both  the  opinion  and  decree  constitute  an 
abrupt  and  unauthorized  departure  from  the 
mainsiream  of  Judicial  thought  both  of  this 
Circiiit  and  a  number  of  other  Circuits.  I  am 
unable  to  agree  either  with  the  opinion  or 
t!ip  decree,  especially  those  provisions  dealing 
with  the  following:  ( 1 1  de  facto  and  de  Jure 
segregation;  (2)  the  guidelines;  (3)  the  pro- 
posed decree:  (4i  attendance  percentages, 
proportions  and  freedom  of  choice;  and  (5) 
enforced  Integration. 

I.  DE  FACTO  AND  DE  JURE  SEGREGATION 

The  thesis  of  the  majority,  like  Minerva 
( Athena  1  of  the  classic  myths,'  was  spawned 
full-grown  and  full-armed.  It  has  no  sub- 
stantial legal  ancestors.*  We  must  wait  to  see 
what  progeny  It  will  produce. 

While  professing  to  fashion  a  remedy  un- 
der the  benevolent  canopy  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  opinion  and  the  decree  are 
couched  In  divisive  terms  and  proceed  to 
dichotomize  the  union  of  states  into  two 
separate  and  distinct  parts.  Based  on  such 
re:i.soninB  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is 
stripped  of  Us  national  character,  the  na- 
tional policies  therein  stated  are  nullified, 
and  in  effect,  the  remedial  purposes  of  the 
Act  .ire  held  to  apply  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  stales  of  the  union  and  to  a 
much  smaller  percentage  or  proportion  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country.  I  am  unable 
to  believe  that  the  Congress  had  any  such 
intent-  If  It  did,  a  serious  constitutional 
question  would  be  presented  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  entire  Act  under  our  concepts  of 
American  constitutional  government. 

The  Negro  children.  In  Cleveland.  Chicago. 
Los   Angeles    Boston.   New   York,   or   In   any 


'  'The  opinion"  and  "the  decree"  as  used 
herein  refer  to  the  opinion  and  decree  filed 
in  these  cases  by  the  three  Judge  panel  on 
December  29.  1966,  wherein  two  of  the  Judges 
aiH'eed  and  one  dissented.  Of  necessity,  ref- 
erences to  page  numbers  of  the  opinion  refer 
to  the  Slip  opinion. 

» See  Gayley,  Tlie  Classic  Myths.  (Rev.  ed. 
19391  page  23  "She  sprang  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  apleam  wltii  panoply  of  war,  brandish- 
ing :i  spe.ir  and  with  her  battle-cry  awaken- 
ing the  echoes  of  heaven  and  earth." 

■'  However,  compare  the  rloctrlne  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  theme  of  an  article  in  the 
Virginia  Law  Review  entitled  "Title  VI,  The 
Guidelines  and  School  Desegregation  in  the 
South",  by  James  R  Dunn.  Virginia  Law  Re- 
view, Vol.  53,  p.ige  42  (1967).  According  to 
footnote  86  of  the  law  review  article,  the  ma- 
jority opinion  was  relea.-;ed  "as  this  article 
was  golnx  to  press,"  Mr,  Dunn  Is  Legal  Ad- 
vLser.  Equal  Education  tl  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram. United  States  Olfice  of  Education 
HEW.  Washington.  DC. 


other  area  of  the  nation  which  the  opinion 
classifies  under  de  facto  segregation,  would 
receive  little  comfort  from  the  assertion  that 
the  racial  make-up  of  their  school  system 
does  not  violate  their  constitutional  rights 
because  they  were  born  Into  a  de  facto  so- 
ciety, while  the  exact  same  racial  make-up 
of  the  school  system  In  the  17  Southern 
and  border  states  violates  the  constitutional 
rights  of  their  counterparts,  or  even  their 
blood  brothers,  because  they  were  born  Into 
a  de  Jure  society.  All  chUdren  everywhere  In 
the  nation  are  protected  by  the  Constitution, 
and  treatment  which  violates  their  consti- 
tutional rights  In  one  area  of  the  country, 
also  violates  such  constitutional  rights  In 
another  area.  The  details  of  the  remedy  to 
be  applied,  however,  may  vary  with  local 
conditions.  Basically,  all  of  them  must  be 
given  the  same  constitutional  protection. 
Due  process  and  equal  protection  will  not 
tolerate  a  lower  standard,  and  surely  not  a 
double  standard.  The  problem  Is  a  national 
one. 

Regardless  of  our  decrees.  In  spite  of  our 
hopes  and  notwithstanding  our  disappoint- 
ments, there  is  no  infallible  and  certain  proc- 
ess of  alchemy  which  will  erase  decades  of 
history  and  transmute  a  distasteful  set  of 
circumstances  Into  a  Utopia  of  perfection. 
All  who  have  studied  the  subject  recognize 
that  discriminatory  practices  did  not  arise 
from  a  single  cause.  Such  practices  had  their 
origin  and  birth  In  social,  economic,  educa- 
tional, legal,  geographical  and  numerous 
other  considerations.  These  factors  tend  to 
be  self-perpetuating.  We  must  eradicate 
them,  and  I  have  the  faith  that  they  will  be 
eradicated  and  eliminated  by  responsible  and 
responsive  governmental  agencies  acting  pur- 
suant to  the  best  Interests  of  the  community. 
There  Is  no  social  antibiotic  which  will  effect 
a  sudden  or  overnight  cure.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  specifically  fix  the  blame  or  to  at- 
tribute the  origin  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices to  Isolated  causes,  and  it  Is  surely  In- 
appropriate to  undertake  to  fasten  guilt 
upon  any  segment  of  the  population.  In  this 
area  of  our  nation's  history  eminent  his- 
torians still  disagree  as  to  causes  and  ef- 
fects. Some  studies  have  placed  emphasis 
on  the  slave  trader,  or  the  importer  of  slaves, 
others  have  blamed  the  slave  holder,  while 
others  have  tried  to  trace  the  guilt  back 
to  tribal  chleftlans  In  Africa,  Perhaps  the 
most  common  understanding  amongst  all  the 
historians  and  students  of  the  problem  Is 
the  conclusion  that  causes  cannot  be 
isolated  and  responsibility  cannot  be  lim- 
ited to  a  particular  group.  Whatever  the 
cause  or  explanation,  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  many  rather  than  few. 
At  this  time,  almost  13  years  after  the  de- 
cisions in  Brown  v.  Boo'd  of  Educatwr, 
(1954)  347  U.S.  483,  98  Led.  873  I  Brown  I) 
and  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  (1955)  349 
U.S.  294,  99.  L.ed.  1083  (Brown  ID.  there 
should  be  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  anyone 
that  compulsory  segregation  in  the  public 
school  systems  of  this  nation  must  be 
eUmlnated.  Negro  children  have  a  personal, 
present,  and  unqualified  constitutional  right 
to  attend  the  public  schools  on  a  racially 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Although  espousing  the  cause  of  uniformity 
and  asserting  there  must  not  be  one  law  for 
Athens  and  another  for  Rome,  the  opinion 
does  not  follow  that  thesis  or  principle.  One 
of  the  chief  difficulties  which  I  encounter 
with  the  opinion  Is  that  It  concludes  that  the 
Constitution  means  one  thing  in  17  states 
of  the  nation  and  something  else  in  the  re- 
maining states.  This  Is  done  by  a  rather 
Ingenious  though  Illogical  distinction  be- 
tween the  terms  de  facto  segregation  and  de 
Jtire  segregation.  While  the  opinion  recog- 
nizes the  evils  common  to  both  types,  It 
relies  heavily  on  background  facts  to  Justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  evil  will  be  corrected 
In  one  area  of  the  nation  and  not  In  the 
other.  In  my  view  the  Constitution  cannot  be 


bent  and  twisted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Justify  or  support  such  an  Incongruous  re- 
sult. The  very  subject  matter  under  con- 
sideration tends  to  nullify  the  assertion  that 
the  constitutional  prohibition  against  seg- 
regation should  be  applied  in  17  states  and 
not  In  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Legislative  history  clearly  supports  the 
idea  that  no  distinction  should  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  various  states  In  dealing  with 
the  problem.  Senator  Pastore  was  one  of  the 
principal  spokesmen  who  handled  this  legis- 
lation. He  gave  the  following  explanation: 

"Frankly  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have 
gone  any  further,  to  be  fair  .  .  .  Section  602 
of  Title  VI.  not  only  requires  the  agency  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations,  but  all 
procedure  must  be  In  accord  with  these  rulee 
and  regulations.  They  must  have  broad  scope. 
They  must  be  national.  They  must  apply  to 
all  fifty  states.  We  could  not  draw  one  rule 
to  apply  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  another 
rule  to  apply  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
another  rule  to  apply  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  There  must  be  only  one  rule,  to  apply 
to  every  state.  Further,  the  President  must 
approve  the  rule."  (Congressional  Record. 
volume  110.  part  6,  page  7059,) 

"Mr.  Pastore.  We  must  do  what  Title  VI 
provides;  and  we  cotild  do  It  In  no  milder 
form  than  that  now  provided  by  Title  VI. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  says.  Let  us  read 
this  title".  I  say  so.  too.  When  we  read  these 
two  pages,  we  understand  that  tlie  whole 
philosophy  of  Title  VI  is  to  promote  volun- 
tary compliance.  It  Is  written  right  In  the  law. 
There  shall  be  the  voluntary  compliance  as 
the  first  step,  and  then  the  second  step  they 
must  Inaugurate  and  promulgate,  rules  that 
have  a  national  effect,  not  a  local  effect.  They 
shall  apply  to  Tennessee,  to  Louisiana,  to 
Rhode  Island,  In  equal  fashion."  (Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  110,  part  6,  page  7066.) 
In  connection  vrtth  the  distinction  which 
the  opinion  imdertakes  to  make,  It  Is  per- 
tinent to  observe  the  following  strong  and 
unequivocal  pronouncement  In  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  decision  In  Brown  II: 

"All  provisions  of  federal,  state,  or  local  law 
requiring  or  permitting  such  discrimination 
must  yield  to  this  principle.  There  remains 
for  consideration  the  manner  in  which  relief 
Is  to  be  accorded."  (Emphasis  added)  (page 
298) 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  public  school 
segregation  was  de  Jure  in  the  broad  sense 
of  that  term  prior  to  the  first  Brown  decision, 
in  that  segregation  was  permitted.  If  not 
required,  by  law. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  any  problem 
which  reaches  national  proportions  is  often 
generated  by  varying  and  different  customs, 
mores,  laws,  habits  and  manners.  Such  differ- 
ences in  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  creation  and  existence  of  the  problem  In 
the  first  Instance,  do  not  Justify  the  applica- 
tion of  a  fundamental  constitutional  prin- 
ciple m  one  area  of  the  nation  and  a  failure 
to  apply  it  In  another. 

While  all  the  authorities  recognize  the 
existence  and  operation  of  different  causes 
In  the  historical  background  of  racial  segre- 
gation, there  are  also  marked  similarities. 
This  fact  is  noted  In  the  recently  released 
study  by  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  Racial  Isolation  In  the  Schools, 
1967,  Vol.  I  (pp.  39,  59-79).  In  discussing  the 
subject  the  following  observation  is  made 
early  in  the  report: 

"Today  it  (racial  isolation  or  segregation] 
Is  attributable  to  remnants  of  the  dual  school 
system,  methods  of  student  assignment,  res- 
idential segregation,  and  to  those  discre- 
tionary decisions  familiar  in  the  North — 
slt«  selection,  school  construction,  trans- 
fers, and  the  determination  of  where  to 
place  students  In  the  event  of  overcrowding." 
( Emphasis  added ) 

In  Its  summary  the  Commission  notes  that 
the  causes  of  racial  Isolation  or  school  segre- 
gation   are    complex    and    self-perpetuating. 
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It  speaks  of  the  ,Vot(on'?  metropolitan  ireas 
and  refpr  to  social  dnd  economic  factors  as 
well  as  geographical  one«.  According  to  the 
summary,  not  only  do  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments share  the  blame,  it  Is  categorically 
asserted  that  "The  Federal  G<rveTnm.ent  also 
shares  m  this  responsibility  "'  i  Emphasis 
added!  Pertinent  similarities  In  the  problem 
applicable  to  the  entire  nation,  are  force- 
fully asserted  :n  the  flnal  sentence  of  the 
Commissions  Summary: 

"In  the  North,  where  school  ."iegTetfatlon 
was  not  generally  c<->mpeHed  by  law,  these 
[dl8crlmJnat<iry !  policies  and  practices  have 
helped  to  lucre.ise  racial  separation  In  the 
South  where  until  the  Brown  decl."ilon  In 
1954  school  segregation  was  required  by  law, 
jimi/ar  p<  lictei  and  practices  have  con- 
tributed to  \r.a  perpetuation"  (Emphasis 
added ) 

Bv  a  process  of  syllogistic  reasoning  based 
on  fatally  defectl.e  major  premises  the 
opinion  has  distorted  the  meaning  of  the 
term  segregation  and  has  segmented  Its 
meaning  Into  de  facto  and  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion. All  segregation  m  the  South  Is  clasal- 
fled  as  de  Jure"  wh.le  segregation  in  the 
North  13  c.a^slfled  as  de  facto  Different  rules 
»pply  to  the  different  types  of  segregation 
The  South  is  heavily  condemned.  The  opin- 
ion approaches  the  problem  on  a  sectional 
basis  and  f.^lls  to  consider  the  subject  e.xcept 
on  a  sectional  or  regional  basis  There  are 
many  references  to  'the  eleven'  Southern 
states  emd  the  seven"  border  sutes.  This 
area  of  the  nation  Is  vartou3ly  characterized 
as  'The  eleven  states  of  the  Confederacy." 
"the  entire  region  encompassing  the  south- 
ern and  border  states",  •wearing  the  badge  of 
slavery",  and  arpartiield"  Finally  Uie 
opinion  concludes  that  the  two  types  of  seg- 
regation are  different,  have  different  origins. 
create  diflerent  problems  and  require  dll- 
ferent  corrective  action.  It  .s  sugges-.ed  that 
there  U  no  present  remedy  for  de  ficto  seg- 
regation but  that  the  problems  and  ques- 
tions arising  from  de  facto  segregation  may 
iomed.^y  be  answered  by  the  Supreme  Court  • 

This  Court,  and  the  district  cotirts  within 


"  At  or.e  plaoe  In  the  opinion  p^eudo  de 
facto  segregation  In  the  South  Is  mentioned 
but  It  Is  as-serted  rhat  any  similarity  between 
paeudo  de  facto  .segregation  in  the  South  and 
actual  de  facto  segregation  In  the  North  Is 
more  apparent  than  real    (p.  68) 

•The  case  of  Blocker  v  Bd  of  Educ  cf 
Manhasset  NY  lEDNY  1964)  226  P  Supp 
306  cited  and  relied  on  by  the  majority  does 
not  support  the  de  facto-de  Jure  distinction 
In  fact  Judge  Zavatt  disavows  any  siich  dis- 
tinction   The  following  Is  from  the  opinion: 

"On  the  facts  of  this  case,  the  separation  of 
the  Negro  elementary  school  children  1« 
segregation  It  is  segregation  by  law— the  law 
of  the  School  Board  In  the  light  of  the  exist- 
ing facts,  the  continuance  of  the  defendant 
Board's  Impenetrable  attendance  lines 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  state  lmp>osed 
segregation." 

"This  segregation  Is  attributable  to  the 
State.  The  prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  'have  reference  to  actions  of  the 
political  b'Xly  denominated  a  State,  by  wha'- 
ever  In.-truments  or  m  whatever  modes  that 
action  may  be  t.'iken  •  •  •  Whoever,  by  virtue 
of  pu>illc  position  under  a  State  govern- 
ment. •  •  •  takes  away  the  equal  protection 
cf  the  law5.  violates  the  constitutional  In- 
hibition; and  as  he  acts  in  the  name  and  for 
the  State,  and  is  clothed  with  the  State's 
p>ower.  his  act  is  that  of  the  State  '  Ex  parte 
Virginia  100  U.S.  339.  346-347  25  L  Ed  676. 
879  (188i>'  The  situation  here  Is  In  no  dif- 
ferent posture  because  the  members  of  the 
School  Bo.Hra  -Hnd  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  are  Vjcal  officials:  from  the  point  of 
view  cf  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  they 
stand  In  this  litigation  as  the  agents  of  the 
State  •  Cooper  v  Aaron,  supra,  358  US  at 
16.  78  S  C:   at  1408.  3  L  ed  3d  5." 


the  six  states  embraced  within  our  Jurisdic- 
tion like  many  other  federal  courts  of  the 
nation  have  given  much  time  and  attention 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  arising  after 
the  Brown  decisions  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished, much  remains  to  be  done  It  Is  not 
po."»slble  for  me  to  Join  In  the  expressions  of 
pessimism  contained  In  the  opinion  or  to 
approve  the  Insinuations  that  the  courts 
have  failed  In  the  performance  of  their 
duty.'  Even  Congress  Is  taken  to  task  for 
failure  to  act  earlier  and  for  failure  to  rec- 
ognize schCHJl  desegregation  "as  the  law  of 
the  land  '  '•  In  the  Brown  cases  the  Court 
clearly  and  wisely  recognized  the  tact  that 
those  decisions  had  changed  the  law  which 
had  been  in  effect  for  decades  Due  notice 
was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  new  order  of 
the  day  would  "Involve  a  variety  of  local 
problems."  The  court  recognized  "the  com- 
plexities arising  from  the  transition  to  a 
system  of  public  education  freed  of  racial 
discrimination  "  Moreover,  the  Court  stated, 
"Full  Implementation  of  these  constitutional 
principles  may  require  solution  of  varied 
local  school  problems,"  The  courts  were  In- 
structed to  be  "guided  by  equitable  princi- 
ples." to  give  consideration  to  "practical 
flexibility  In  shaping  remedies"  and  observed 
that  equity  courts  have  a  peculiar  "fiiclUty 
lor  adjusting  and  reconciling  public  and 
private  needs  "  The  Broun  decisions  empha- 
sized the  concept  that  courts  of  equity  are 
pHrticularly  qualified  to  shape  such  remedies 
as  would  "call  for  elimination  of  a  variety  of 
obstacles  In  making  the  transition  to  school 
systems  operated  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional principles"  pronounced  m  the 
first  Brown  decision  Contrary  to  the  lone 
and  expressions  of  the  majority  opinion,  the 
.Supreme  Court  early  announced  the  policy 
of  heavy  reliance  on  the  district  courts  and 
that  policy  has  continued  to  this  date. 

II    GUIDE.UNES 

With  respen  to  the  guidelines,  it  should 
be  noted  that  they  were  not  an  Issue  pre- 
sented tu  the  District  Court  The  cases  here 
involved  had  been  tried  In  the  respective 
district  courts,  appeals  taken  to  this  Court 
and  were  pending  on  the  dcjcket  of  this  Court 
before  the  1966  Guidelines  were  promul- 
gated Guidelines  were  not  made  an  Issue  by 
the  pleadings  or  otherwise  In  the  district 
courts  and  no  evidence  was  taken  with  re- 
spect to  them  The  Issue  of  the  guidelines 
are  before  this  Court  because  the  Court,  sua 
sp<,inte,  brought  the  issue  before  it  "  In  my 


•  See  for  example  the  following  statements 
from  the  opinion; 

■  The  courts  acting  alone  have  failed." 

•  Quantitatively,  the  results  were  meager  ' 
"And  most  Judges  do  not  have  sufficient 

competence — they  are  not  educators  or 
school  administrators— to  know  the  right 
questions,  much  less  the  right  answers." 

■In  some  cases  there  has  been  a  substantial 
Time-lag  between  this  Court's  opinions  and 
their  application  by  the  district  courts.  In 
certain  cases — which  we  consider  unneces- 
sary to  cite — there  has  even  been  a  manifest 
variance  between  this  Court's  decision  and  a 
later  district  court  decision.  A  number  of 
district  courts  still  mistakenly  assume  that 
transfers  under  Pupil  Placement  Laws — 
superimposed  on  unconstitutional  Initial  as- 
signment— satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  de- 
segregation plan." 

:  See  Item  (6)  of  the  opinion- 

"  5  I  But  one  reason  more  than  any  other 
has  held  back  desegregation  of  public  schools 
on  a  large  scale.  This  has  been  the  lack,  un- 
til 1964,  of  effective  congressional  statutory 
recognition  of  school  desegregation  as  the 
law  of  the  land." 
See  opinion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  panel 
which  originally  heard  this  case  Invited  briefs 
no  mention  was  made  of  anv  constitutional 
question  or  issue  with  respect  to  the  HEW 


view  their  validity  la  not  an  issue  to  be  de- 
cided In  this  Court.  See  United  States  i.  Pe- 
trillo  (1947)  332  US.  1.5  6;  United  States  v. 
International  Union  il957)  352  US.  567,  590; 
Connor  i\  Sen-  York  Times  (5  Or.  1962 i  310 
F  2d  133,  135;  Gibbs  v.  Blackwell  (5  Clr, 
1965)   354  F.  2d  469.  471. 

In  Its  first  approach  to  the  question  the 
Court  Indicated  that  It  would  not  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  guidelines  but 
would  give  weight  to  or  rely  upon  them  as  a 
matter  of  Judicial  policy.  When  confronted 
'Artth  the  fact  that  the  guidelines  were  not 
approved  by  the  President  as  required  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  opinion  then 
concluded  that  they  do  not  constitute  or 
purport  to  be  rules  or  re^:ulatlons  or  orders 
of  general  application  It  was  then  stated 
that  since  they  were  not  a  rule,  regulation  or 
order,  they  constitute  "a  statement  of  pol- 
icy", and  while  HEW  "is  under  no  statutory 
compulsion  to  issue  such  st  it^ments"  It  was 
decided  that  It  Is  "of  manifest  advantage" 
to  the  general  public  to  know  the  basic  con- 
siderations which  the  Commissioner  uses 
•In  determining  whether  a  school  meets  the 
requirements  for  eligibility  to  receive  finan- 
cial assistance."  Immediately  the  opinion 
recognizes  the  inherent  unfairness  and  vices 
of  such  pronouncements  of  administrative 
policy  without  an  evidentiary  hearing.  "The 
guidelines  have  the  vices  of  all  adminLstra- 
tlve  policies  established  unilaterally  with- 
out a  hearing. "■»  Finally,  the  opinion  con- 
cludes that  the  guidelines  are  fully  constitu- 
tional, recognizing  as  it  Is  bound  to  do.  that 
a  failure  to  comply  with  them  cuts  the  purse 
strings  and  closes  the  treasury  to  all  who 
fall  to  comply 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  school  districts  In 
this  circuit  have  applied  for  federal  financial 
asslst.ance  and  therefore  operate  under  vol- 
untary desegregation  pliuis  Approval  of 
these  plans  by  the  Office  of  Education  quali- 
fies the  schools  for  federal  .ild  In  this  opinion 
ue  have  held  that  the  HfAV  Guidelines  now 
in  effect  are  con.ititutio>ia!  and  are  within 
the  statutory  authority  created  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Schools  therefore,  in 
compliance  with  the  Guidelines  can  in  gen- 
eral be  regarded  as  discharging  constitu- 
tional obligations."  (Em.phasls  added)  ip 
112) 

Whether  viewed  from  a  substiuitlve  or 
procedural  point  of  view,  due  process  and 
sound  Judicial  administration  require,  at  the 
very  lea£t.  an  evidentiary  hearing  on  a  mat- 
ter so  vital  to  so  many  people. =■•  Not  only  are 
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guidelines.  Rather,  the  questions  posed  re- 
lated to  whether  It  was  "permissible  and  de- 
sirable" for  the  court  to  give  weight  to  or  rely 
on  the  guidelines;  and  If  so.  what  practical 
means  or  methods  should  be  employed  in 
making  use  of  the  guidellne.s.  From  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  court,  counsel  could  not 
have  gained  the  Impression  that  the  court 
was  to  make  a  full  scale  determination  of  the 
constitutional  questions  involved. 

-'See  opinion. 

'  The  1966  Guidelines  were  promulgated  on 
March  7,  1966.  after  these  cases  were  docketed 
In  this  Court.  The  fact  that  the  appellees  had 
no  opportunity  to  have  a  hearing  ..nd  that 
the  guidelines  were  unilaterally  Isstied  with- 
out receipt  of  evidence  from,  the  numerous 
school  districts  was  called  to  the  attenlon 
of  this  Court  by  one  of  the  briefs  for  appel- 
lees: 

"As  pointed  out  In  detail  below,  the  Con- 
stitutional and  legislative  principles  applica- 
ble to  the  expenditures  of  federal  funds,  the 
legislative  and  administrative  discretion 
placing  conditions  upon  the  receipt  and  use 
thereof,  the  lack  of  due  process  In  the 
adoption  thereof  and  the  lack  cf  any  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  by  th  \sc  effected  thereby 
all  render  such  Guidelines  Inapplicable  to  the 
pending   cases" 

"The  1966  Guidelines  (as  well  as  the  1965 
Guidelines  1   '.vere  not  app.'-oved  by  the  Presi- 


numerous  people   affected,  but   those  most 
affected  are  the  school  children  of  the  na- 
tion. The  mo6t  vital  segment  of  our  demo- 
cratic   society    is    our    school    system.    The 
operation  and  administration  of  the  public 
school  systems  of  this  nation  are  essentially 
a  lociJ  business   It  is  unthinkable  that  mat- 
ters  that  so  vitally  affect  this  phase  of  the 
national  welfare  should  be  decided  In  such 
summ.ary   fashion.   In   the   two  most  recent 
pronouncements  by  the  Supreme  Court  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  segregation  as  re- 
lated to  faculty  and  staff,  that  Court  refused 
to   act   without   an   evidentiary   hearing.  In 
both  decisions  the  cases  were  remanded  to 
the  district  court  "for  evidentiary  hearings." 
Bradley   v.  School   Bd.  of  Richmond    (1965) 
382  U.S.   103.  15  L.ed.2d   187;   Rogers  v.  Paul 
(1965)  382  U.S.  198.  15  L.ed.2d  265.  Similarly. 
la  Calhoun  r.  Latimer  (1964)  377  U.S.  263.  12 
L.ed.2d  288.  the  Court  had  for  consideration 
a  desegregation  plan  of  the  Atlanta  Board 
of  Education.   During  the   argument  before 
the   Supreme   Court   counsel   for  the  Board 
of  Education  informed  the  Court  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  decision  of  the  lower  court, 
the  Board  had  adopted  additional  provisions 
authorizing  "free  transfers  with  certain  limi- 
tations In  the  city  high  schools".  The  peti- 
tioners contended  that  the  changes  did  not 
meet  constitutional  standards  and  asserted 
that  with  respect  to  elementary  students  the 
changed  plan  would  not  achieve  desegrega- 
tion until  sometime  in  the  1970's.  The  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  "grasp  the  nettle"  but 
vacated   the   order   of   the   lower   court   and 
remanded  the  case  to    "be  appraised  by  the 
district  court  In  a  proper  evidentiary  hear- 
ing.' (Emphasis  added) 

ni.  DECREE 

I  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  de- 
cree ordered  to  be  entered  and  Its  relation  to 
the  opinion.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
decree  and  the  opinion  separately;  they  are 
inextricably  Interwoven.  Neither  takes  into 
account  "multifarious  local  difficulties",  and 
therefore,  any  particular  or  peculiar  local 
problems  are  submerged  and  sacrificed  to  the 
apparent  determination,  evident  on  the  face 
of  both  the  opinion  and  the  decree,  to  achieve 
percentage  enrollments  which  will  reffect  the 
kind  of  racial  balance  the  opinion  seeks  to 
achieve. 

The  opinion  asserts  that  uniformity  must 
be  achieved  forthwith  In  everyone  of  the  six 
states  embraced  within  the  Fifth  Circuit.  No 
consideration  Is  given  to  any  distinction  In 
any  of  the  numerous  school  systems  In- 
volved. Urban  schools,  rural  ones,  small 
schools,  large  ones,  areas  where  racial  Im- 
balance is  large  or  small,  the  relative  num- 
ber of  Negro  and  white  children  In  any  par- 
ticular area,  or  any  of  the  other  myriad 
problems  which  are  known  to  every  school 
administrator,  are  taken  into  account.  All 
things  must  yield  to  speed,  uniformity,  per- 
centages and  proportional  representation. 
There  are  no  limitations  and  there  are  no 
excuses.  This  philosophy  does  not  comport 
with  the  philosophy  which  has  guided  and 
been  Inherent  In  the  segregation  problem 
since  Brown  II.  As  the  Court  there  stated: 

"Because  these  cases  arose  under  different 
local  conditions  and  their  disposition  will 
Involve  a  variety  of  local  problems,  we  re- 
quired further  argument  on  the  question  of 
relief."   (p.  298)    (Emphasis  added) 

See  also  D;:;s-  r.  Bd  of  Comm.  of  Mobile 
Co  .  A!n  .  322  F  2d  356  i5  Clr.  1963)  wherein 
tills  Court  m  ide  a  distinction  In  the  rural 
and  urban  .'^chooU  of  Mobile  County.  Ala- 
bama   We  held: 


dent  Thev  were  Issued  by  the  Ofllce  of  Edu- 
cation unilaterally  without  an  opportunity 
for  the  representatives  of  the  thousands  ol 
school  districts  affected  thereby  to  be  heard 
As  unilateral  directives  they  have  not  been 
subject  to  Judicial  review." 

See    consolld:ited    brief    Jefferson    County 
Board  of  Education. 


"The  District  Coiirt  may  modify  this  order 
to  defer  desegregation  of  rural  schools  in 
Mobile  County  until  September  1964.  should 
the  District  Court  after  further  hearing  con- 
clude that  special  planning  of  admimstra- 
tive  problems  for  rural  schools  in  the  county 
make  It  Impracticable  for  such  schools  to 
start  desegregation  In  September  1963." 

The  effectiveness  of  the  district  courts  has 
been  seriously  impaired,  in  a  real  sense,  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  all  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  since  Broion  II.  Under 
the  opinion  and  decree  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  serves  essentially  as  a  referee, 
master,  or  hearing  examiner.  Now  his  only 
functions  are  to  order  the  enforcement  of 
the  detailed,  uniform,  stereotyped  formal 
decree,  to  supervise  compliance  with  Its  de- 
tailed provisions  as  therein  ordered  and  di- 
rected, and  to  receive  periodic  reports  much 
In  the  same  fashion  as  reports  are  received 
by  an  ordinary  clerk  in  a  large  business  es- 
tablishment. 

Such  a  detailed  decree  on  the  appellate 
level  not  only  violates  sound  concepts  of  Judi- 
cial administration,  but  it  violates  a  long- 
standing philosophy  of  the  federal  Judicial 
system,  and  Indeed  all  Judicial  systems  com- 
mon to  this  country,  which  vest  wide  dis- 
cretion and  authority  in  trial  courts  because 
of  their  closeness  to  and  familiarity  with  lo- 
cal problems.  See  the  opinions  In  Brown  II, 
Bradley,  Rogers  and  Calhoun.  For  example.  In 
Brown  II  the  Coxirt  stated : 

"Full  Implementation  of  these  constitu- 
tional principles  may  require  solution  of 
varied  local  school  problems.  School  author- 
ities have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
elucidating,  assessing,  and  solving  these 
problems;  courts  will  have  to  consider 
whether  the  action  of  school  authorities  con- 
stitutes good  faith  implementr.tion  of  the 
governing  constitutional  principles.  Because 
of  their  proximity  to  local  conditions  and 
the  possible  need  for  further  hearings,  the 
courts  which  originally  heard  these  cases  can 
best  perform  this  judicial  appraisal.  Accord- 
ingly; we  believe  It  appropriate  to  remand 
the  cases  to  those  courts. 

"In  fashioning  and  effectuating  the  de- 
crees, the  courts  will  be  guided  by  equiuble 
principles.  Traditionally,  equity  has  been 
c/iaractertzed  by  a  practical  flexibility  in 
shaping  Its  remedies  and  by  a  facility  for 
adjusting  and  reconciling  public  and  pri- 
vate needs.  These  cases  call  for  the  exercise 
of  these  traditional  attributes  of  equity 
power.  At  stake  Is  the  personal  Interest  of 
the  plaintiffs  In  admission  to  public  schools 
as  soon  as  practicable  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis.  To  effectuate  this  Interest  may 
call  for  elimination  of  a  variety  of  obstacles 
In  making  the  transition  to  school  systems 
operated  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional principles  set  forth  in  our  May  17, 
1954.  decision."   (Emphasis  added) 

The  opinion  asserts  that  "most  Judges"  do 
not  possess  the  necessary  competence  to  deal 
with  the  questions  presented,  and  do  not 
"know  the  right  questions,  much  less  the 
right  answers."  Notv.ithstanding  the  fore- 
going assertion,  the  judges  of  the  majoritv, 
acting  on  the  appellate  level,  proceed  to 
fashion  a  decree  of  such  minute  detail  and 
specificity  as  to  remove  all  discretion  and 
authority  from  the  district  Judges  on  whom 
the  Supreme  Court  has  relied  so  heavily.  In 
my  view  the  district  Judges  are  in  much 
better  position  to  know  the  questions  and 
the  answers  than  appellate  Judges  who  nec- 
essarily fvmctlon  some  distance  away  from 
an  evidentiary  hearing  and  are  removed  from 
the  "multifarious  local  problems"  and  "the 
variety  of  obstacles"  Inherent  in  the  solution 
of  the  Issues  presented. 

IV.  PERCENTAGES,  PROPORTIONS  AND  FREEDOM  OV 
CHOICE 

Freedom  of  choice  means  the  unrestricted, 
uninhibited,  unrestrained,  unhurried,  and 
unharrled  right  to  choose  where  a  student 
will  attend  public  school  subject  only  to  ad- 


ministrative considerations  which  do  not  take 
into  account  or  are  not  related  to  considera- 
tions of  race.  If  there  is  a  free  choice,  free  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  exercised  by  students 
or  by  their  parents,  or  by  both,  depending  on 
the  circumstances,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
fairly  and  Justly  administered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  segregatlor,  the  dual 
school  system  as  such  will  ultimately  disap- 
pear. Goss  V.  Board  of  Education,  373  U.S.  683 
I  1963);  Bradley  v.  School  Board,  345  F.2nd 
310.  318  (4  Cir.  1965).  vacated  and  remanded 
on  other  grounds,  382  U.S.  108  (1965  per 
curiam).  See  also  Clark  v.  Board  of  Educ.  of 
Little  Rock.  369  F.2d  661  (8  Clr.  1966);  Deal 
V.  Cincinnati  Bd.  of  Educ,  369  F.2d  55.  59  (6 
Cir.  1966) ;  Lee,  et  al.  v.  Macon  County  Board 
of  Education,  et  al.  (D.C.  M.D.  Ala.  1967) 
C.A.  604-E F.  Supp  ....  n  the  com- 
pletely free  choice  is  afforded  and  neither  the 
students  nor  their  parents  desire  to  change 
the  schools  the  students  have  heretofore  at- 
tended, this  Court  Is  without  authority  under 
the  Constitution  or  any  enactment  of  Con- 
gress to  compel  them  to  make  a  change.  Im- 
plicit in  freedom  of  choice  Is  the  right  to 
choose  to  remain  in  a  particular  school,  per- 
haps the  school  heretofore  attended.  That  in 
itself  is  the  exercise  of  a  free  choice.  The  fact 
that  Negro  children  may  not  choose  to  leave 
their  associates,  friends,  or  members  of  their 
families  to  attend  a  school  where  those  asso- 
ciates are  eliminated  does  not  mean  that 
freedom  of  choice  does  not  work  or  Is  not 
effectively  afforded.  The  assertion  by  the 
majority  that  "the  only  school  desegregation 
plan  that  meets  Constitutional  standards  is 
one  that  works"  as  interpreted  by  that  opin- 
ion, simply  means  that  students  and  parents 
will  not  be  given  a  free  choice  if  the  results 
envisioned  by  the  majority  are  not  actually 
achieved. 

There  must  be  a  mixing  of  the  races  ac- 
cording to  majority  philosophy  even  if  such 
mixing  can  only  be  achieved  under  the  lash 
of  compulsion.  If  the  percentage  of  Negro 
and  white  children  attending  a  particular 
school  does  not  conform  to  the  percentage  of 
Negro  and  white  school  population  prevalent 
in  the  community,  the  majority  concludes 
that  the  plan  of  desegregation  does  not  work. 
Accordingly,  while  professing  to  vouchsafe 
freedom  and  liberty  to  Negro  children,  they 
have  destroyed  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
all  students,  Negro  and  white  alike.  There 
must  be  a  mixing  of  the  races,  or  integration 
at  all  costs,  or  the  plan  does  not  work  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion.  Such  has  not  been  and  is 
not  now  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  aim  and  attitude  of  the  majority  is 
reflected  by  the  following  statement: 

"In  reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  an  ap- 
proved plan  it  seems  reasonable  to  use  some 
sort  of  yardstick  or  objective  percentage 
guide.  The  percentage  requirements  In  the 
Guidelines  are  modest,  suggesting  only  that 
systems  using  free  choice  plans  for  at  least 
two  years  should  expect  15  to  18  percent  of 
the  pupil  population  to  have  selected  desegre- 
gated schools." 

Further  the  Court  equates  the  f>ercentage 
attendance  test  with  percentages  In  Jury  ex- 
clusion "  cases  and  voter  registration  cases. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  such  cases  had 


"  One  of  the  leading  and  most  r^ent  cases 
on  Jurv  exclusion  Is  Swain  v.  Alabama  (1965) 
380  US.  202.  13  L.ed.2d  759.  With  respect  to 
proportional  representation  en  Juries  the 
Court  concluded: 

"Venires  drnwn  from  the  jury  box  made 
up  In  this  manner  unquestionably  contained 
a  smriller  proportion  of  the  Negro  community 
than  of  the  white  community.  But  a  defend- 
ant In  a  criminal  case  is  not  constitutionally 
entitled  to  demand  a  proportionate  number 
of  his  race  on  the  Jury  which  tries  him  nor 
on  the  venire  or  Jury  roll  from  which  the 
petit  Jurors  are  drawn."  (p.  208) 

Further,  the  Court  In  Strain  quoted  with 
approval  the  following  statement  from  Cas- 
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DO  element  of  free  choice  in  them,  and  there- 
fore, the  comparison  la  Inapposite  In  the 
Instant  cases  the  majority  condemns  a  free 
choice  plan  unless  It  achieves  the  percentage 
result  which  suits  the  majority  Accordingly, 
the  opinion  concludes 

"Percentages  have  been  used  in  other  civil 
rights  cases  A  •imllar  Inference  may  be 
drawn  in  school  desegregation  cases,  when 
the  number  of  Negroes  attending  school  with 
white  children  Is  manifestly  out  of  line  with 
the  ratio  if  Ne?ro  school  children  to  white 
school  children  in  public  schools.  Common 
sense  suggests  that  a  gross  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  ratio  of  Negroes  to  white  children 
m  a  school  and  the  HEW  p»ercentage  guides 
raises  an  inference  that  the  school  plan  Is 
not  working  as  It  should  In  providing  a  uni- 
tary.  Integrated   system  " 

There  is  no  constitutional  requirement 
of  proportional  representation  in  the  schools 
according  to  race  Furthermore,  since  there 
can  be  no  exclusion  based  on  rare,  propor- 
tional limitation  is  likewise  Impermissible 
under  the  Ccnitltutlon. 

We  should  be  concerned  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  on  account  of  race. 
«nd  freedom  of  choice  Is  one  means  of  ac- 
complishing that  goal  It  is  not  our  function 
to  condemn  the  children  or  the  school  au- 
thorities because  the  free  choices  actually 
made  do  not  comport  with  our  own  notions 
of  what  the  choices  should  have  been.  When 
our  concepts  as  to  proportions  and  percent- 
ages are  Imposed  on  school  systems,  notwith- 
standing free  choices  actually  made,  we  have 
destriiyed  frepd>'m  and  liberty  by  Judicial 
flat;  itiid  even  worse,  we  have  done  so  In  the 
very  name  of  that  liberty  and  freedom  we  so 
avidly  claim  to  espouse  and  embrace  Our 
d\i;v  :n  seeking  to  eliminate  racial  discrimi- 
nation Is  to  vouchsafe  to  all  children  regard- 
less of  race,  a  full,  complete  and  timely  free 
choice  i>f  schools  In  appropriate  cases  In 
keeping  with  sound  administrative  practices 
which  take  into  consideration  proper  criteria 
Boith  proportional  representation  and  pro- 
portional ;.mi'.atlon  are  equally  unconstitu- 
tional 

V    ENrORCEO  INTECRATIOK 

The  opinion  seeks  to  find  a  Congressional 
mandate  requiring  compulsory  or  enforced 
integration  in  the  public  schools  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  elimination  of  segrega- 
tion. Throurhout  the  opinion  there  appear 
a  tangled  conglomeration  of  words  and 
phrases  of  various  shades  of  meaning,  all  of 
which  are  equated  with  each  other  to  reach 
the  conclusion  desired  by  the  majority  that 
schnol  boards  In  this  Circuit  must  adop» 
and  implement  a  plan  of  forced  integration 

It  spen.«  appropriate  to  return  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  legislative 
history  which  spawned  its  enactment  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  true  Congressional 
Intent  Section  401  ibi  42  U.S  C.A.  }  2000c(b) 
defines  desegregation  in  uneqvilvocal  terms' 

•■  DeseBiregaUon'  means  the  assignment  of 
st'iden's  tr^  public  schools  and  within  such 
school:-;  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  desegrega- 
tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance  " 

Section  407aii2i  of  Title  IV,  Title  42 
}  20OOc-6(aM2)  provides  as  follows: 

"  .  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 


sell    v    Texas    339   US    282    286-287    94  Led 
S39    847 

"Obviously  the  number  of  races  and  na- 
tionalities appearing  In  the  ancestry  of  our 
citizens  would  make  It  Impossible  to  meet  a 
requirement  of  proportional  representation 
Similarly,  since  there  can  be  no  exclusion  of 
Negroes  as  a  race  and  no  discrimination  be- 
cause of  color  proportional  limitation  Is  not 
F)enn.ssible 


a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve  such 
racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  ex- 
isting power  of  the  court  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  constitutional  standards."  (Em- 
phasis added  ) 

It  should  b'"  noted  that  the  portion  of  the 
language  of  the  proviso  which  Is  underscored 
Is  omitted  In  the  court's  opinion.  As  to  en- 
forced Integration  the  following  statement 
by  Senator  Humphrey  Is  exactly  In  point 

"Mr  HtTMPHREY.  .  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  reference  to  the  Gari/  ca,se  This 
case  makes  it  quite  clear  that  while  the 
Constitution  prohibits  segregation.  It  does 
not  require  Integration  ,  .The  bill  does  not 
{.♦tempt  to  Integrate  the  schools  but  It  does 
at  empt  to  eliminate  segregation  In  the 
sch^  ols.  .  .  The  fact  that  there  Is  a  racial  im- 
balance per  se  Is  not  something  which  Is  un- 
constitutional That  is  why  we  have  at- 
tempted to  clarify  It  with  the  language  of 
Section  4."  (Congressional  Recxjrd.  vol  110. 
pt   10,  p  r2717  ) 

Likewise  with  respect  to  Section  407(a)  (2) 
Senator  Humphrey's  statement  clarifies  and 
makes  plain  the  Congressional  Intent  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Gary  case.'" 

The  following  additional  excerpts  from  the 
legislative  history  serve  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  Congress  Congressman  Celler,  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  and 
Floor  Manager  of  the  bill: 

"There  Is  no  authorization  for  either  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  work  toward  achieving  racial 
balance  In  given  schools."  (  Concressionai. 
Record,  vol  1 10.  pt  2.  p.  1518  ) 
Senators  Byrd  and  Humphrey 
"Mr  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  But  would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  also  Indicate 
whether  the  words  "provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  empower  any  official  or  court 
of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any  order  seek- 
ing to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any  school 
by  requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance"  would  preclude  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  under  section  C02  of  Title 
VZ.  from  establishing  a  requirement  that 
school  boards  and  school  districts  shall  take 
action  to  relieve  racial  Imbalance  wherever  It 
may  be  deemed  to  exist? 

"Mr  Hi'MPHREY.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  In 
duplicity.  I  believe  that  if  we  Include  the 
language  In  Title  IV.  It  must  apply  through- 
out the  Act."  (Congressional  Record,  vol, 
110  pt  10,  p  12715  » 
Senator  Javits 

"Mr  jAvrrs  .  Taking  the  case  of  the 
schools  to  which  the  Senator  Is  referring,  and 
the  danger  of  envisaging  the  rule  or  regula- 
tion relating  to  racial  Imbalance,  It  Is  negated 
expressly  In  the  bill,  which  would  compel 
racial  balance.  Therefore  there  Is  no  case  In 
which  the  thrust  of  the  statute  under  which 
the  money  would  be  given  would  be  directed 
toward  restoring  or  bringing  about  a  racial 
balance  In  the  schools  If  such  a  rule  were 
adopted  or  promulgated  by  a  bureaucrat,  and 
approved  by  the  President,  the  Senator's 
State  would  have  an  open  and  shut  case 
under  Section  603  That  is  why  we  have  pro- 
vided for  Judicial  review  The  Senator  knows 
as  a  lawyer  that  we  never  can  stop  anyone 
from  suing,  nor  stop  any  Government  official 
from  making  a  fool  of  himself,  or  from  trying 
to  do  something  that  he  has  no  right  to  do, 
except  by  remedies  provided  by  law.  So  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  that  set  of  words  which  Is  opera- 
tive "  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  110  pt 
10.  p   12717  ) 

Senators  Byrd  and  Humphrey. 
•  Mr    Byrd  of  West  Virginia        Cannot  the 
Office  of  Education,  pursuant  to  carrying  out 


'Bell  V    School  City  of  Oarv.  Indiana    213 
P  Supp.  819  (1963). 


this  regulation,  deny  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts wherein  racial  Imbalance  exists? 

Mr.  HcMPHRET  Let  me  read  from  the  sub- 
stitute: Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order. 

"Mr,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  "To  Issue  any 
order",  but  does  It  provide  that  the  Office  of 
Education  shall  not  cut  off  Federal  assist- 
ance'' 

"Mr.  Humphrey.  But  In  order  to  cut  off 
Federal  assistance,  the  President  would  have 
to  Issue  the  order.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
Section  602 

"Mr  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  The  words 
are-  No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall 
become  effective  unless  and  until  approved 
by  the  President. 

"Mr    Humphrey.  That  Is  correct. 

"Mr  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  What  assur- 
ance does  the  Senator  give  me  that  the  Pres- 
ident win   not  a'->prove  such   a  requirement 

"Mr  Humphrey.  Because  I  do  not  believe 
the   Pr-^ildent   wll!    vlo!.%te   the   law"    (Con- 
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In  order  to  escape  the  dear  meaning  of 
the  quoted  statutes  and  the  unquestioned 
Intent  of  Congress  as  Illustrated  by  the  legls- 
l.Ttlve  history,  t.he  opinion  summanlv  obliter- 
ates any  distinction  between  desegregation 
and  integration.  Within  the  context  of  the 
opinion  Integration  mean.'  forced  or  enforced 
Inteeratlon.  .Agfiln  the  term  Integration  Is 
applied  only  to  dp  jure  segregated  schools. 
An  analysis  of  the  opinion  demonstrates 
that  the  process  of  reasoning  used  amounts 
to  an  unauthorized  Insertion  of  the  word 
"de  Jure"  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  de 
facto  and  de  lure  distinction  with  which  I 
dealt  earlier  Bv  means  of  this  device  the 
opinion  converts  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Into  a  new  .ind  different  concept  entire- 
ly foreign  to  its  true  meaning.  I  quote  sev- 
eral typical  excerpts  from  the  opinion: 

"We  use  the  terms  "Integration"  and  "de- 
se^ei<atlon'  of  formerly  segregated  public 
schools  to  mean  the  conversion  of  a  de  jure 
segregated  dual  system  to  a  unitary,  non- 
racial  (nondiscriminatory  I  system — lock, 
stock,  and  barrel-  students,  faculty,  staff, 
facilities,  programs,  and  activities."  (Em- 
phasis added  ) 

"The  national  policy  is  plain:  formerly  de 
jure  segregated  public  school  systcrns  based 
on  dual  attendance  aone-i  must  shift  to  uni- 
tary nonrarial  sy.itrms — with  or  without  fed- 
eral funds."  (Emphasis  In  orlg.) 

"'Although  the  legislative  history  of  the 
statute  shov.^  th.it  the  floor  managers  for 
the  Act  and  other  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  cited  and  iinoted  these  two  opin- 
ions they  did  so  within  the  context  of  the 
problem  of  de  facto  segregation  "  (Emphasis 
added  >  (The  two  cases  mentioned  are  Brings 
and  Be.'.'  1 

"As  used  in  the  Act.  tlierefore.  'desegrega- 
tion' refers  only  to  the  disestablishment  of 
segregation  ni  de  jure  segregated  schools" 
(Emphasis  added  ) 

"Senator  Humphrey  spoke  several  times  In 
the  languace  of  Brigg';  but  his  references  to 
Bell  indicate  that  the  restrictions  In  the  Act 
were  pointed  at  the  Gary.  Indiana  de  facto 
type  of  segregation."   (Emphasis  added.) 

.^galn  It  should  be  said  that  It  Is  not  easy 
to  understand  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
majority  concludes  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution requires  Integration  of  formerly 
de  jure  school  systems  but  does  not  require 
the  Integration  of  de  facto  system.?  Ap- 
parently faced  with  this  dilemma  the  ma- 
jority realized  that  It  must  challenge  the 
jurlsprvide.ice  established  by  Brigg.s  v  Elliott 
(E.D.  SC  1955)  132  F.  Supp  776Vand  Bell  v. 
School  City  o>  Gory  (ND  Ind.  1963 1  213  P 
Supp  819,  afHrmed  324  F  2d  209  (7Clr.  1963) 
The  opinion  refers  to  these  cases  as  "two 
glosses  on  Brown"'  The  repeated  assertions  of 
Senators  showing  their  reliance  upon  the 
two  decisions  in  question  give  emphasis  to 
the  meaning  of  the   teaching  of  those  two 
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cases.  Senator  Humphrey  actually  stated  that 
the  thrust  of  Judge  Beamer's  opinion  In  the 
Gary  case  was  Incorporated  into  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.>»  The  majority  disposes 
of  Senator  Humphrey's  comment  and  the 
Gary  case  by  asserting  that  the  school  dis- 
tricts were  drawn  without  regard  to  race.  The 
following  Is  from  the  opinion: 

"Senator  Humphrey  spoke  several  times  In 
the  language  of  Briggs  but  his  references  to 
Bell  Indicate  that  the  restrlcUona  in  the  Act 
were  pointed  at  the  Gary,  Indiana  de  facto 
type  of  segregation."  (Opinion.) 

While  It  may  be  true  that  the  facts  In 
Gary  showed  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
school  board,  It  Is  likewise  true  that  the  Gary 
school  system  Involved  de  Jure  segregation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  majority  opinion. 
We  quote  from  Judge  Beamer's  opinion.  213 
F.  Supp  at  822: 

"Prior  to  1949,  Gary  had  segregated  schools 
in  what  Is  commonly  known  as  the  Pulaski 
Complex  Two  schools  were  built  on  the  same 
campus,  one  was  called  Pulaskl-East  and 
the  other  Pulaskl-West.  One  was  occupied  by 
Negro  students  and  the  other  by  white 
students.  This  was  In  accordance  with  the 
separate  but  equal  policy,  then  permitted  by 
Indiana  law,  (Burns  Indiana  Statutes  Anno- 
tated, 1948  Replacement.  Section  28-5104)" 

The  difficulty  of  the  majority  Is  further  in- 
creased by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Judge 
Beamer  cited  cases  which  uphold  the  Briggs 
doctrine  More  Important  when  the  case  was 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Seventh  Circuit,  the  so-called  Briggs  dictum 
was  cited  as  authority  for  the  court"8  hold- 
ing. 324  F  2cl  at  213. 

If  the  alleged  Briggs  dictum  Is  so  clearly 
erroneous  and  constitutionally  unsound,  It 
Is  difficult  to  believe  that  It  would  have  been 
accepted  for  a  period  of  almost  twelve  years 
and  quoted  so  many  times.  Even  the  majority 
concedes  that  the  court  In  Briggs  was  com- 
posed of  distinguished  Jurists,  Judge  Parker, 
Doble  and  Tlmmerman.  If  the  majority  Is 
correct,  it  Is  entirely  likely  that  never  before 
have  so  manv  Judges  been  misled.  Including 
Judges  of  this  Court,'"  for  so  long  by  such  a 
clear,  understandable,  direct  and  concise 
holding  as  the  language  In  Briggs  which  the 
opinion  now  condemns.  The  language  Is 
straightforward  and  simple:  '"The  Constitu- 
tion, m  other  words,  does  not  require  integra- 
tion   It  merely  forbids  discrimination." 

It  Is  intere.sting  also  to  observe  that  the 
Supremo  Court  has  never  disturbed  the 
Briggs  language,  although  It  has  had  nu- 
merous opportunities  to  do  so.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  come  very  close  to  approving 
It:  If  It  has  not  actually  done  so.  In  the  case 
of  Shiittlesworth  v.  Birmingham  (N.D  Ala 
1958)  162  P.  Supp.  372,  378.  the  district  court 
speaking  through  Judge  Rives  quoted  the 
Briggs  opinion  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  Judgment.  Shuttlesicorth  v,  Birmingham 
358  US.  101 

The  majority  rule  requiring  compulsory 
Integration  is  new  and  novel,  and  It  has  not 
been  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  by 
the  other  Circuits,  The  rationale  of  Briggs 
has  been  approved.  Brown  decisions,  supra- 
Goss  i\  Bd.  of  Educa.  of  Knoxville,  supra- 
Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497,498;  Pennsyl'- 
vama  v.  Board  of  Trusts,  353  VS.  230  231" 
Cooper  V.  Aaron.  358  U.S.  1  (passim):  Scull 
V.  Virginia.  359  US.  344,346:  Wolfe  v.  North 
Carolina.  364  U.S.  177,182;  Gomillion  v. 
Light  foot.  364  U.S.  339,349;  Garner  v.  Louisi- 
ana. 368  U.S.  157.178;  Turner  v.  City  of  Mem- 
phis. 369  US.  350,353;  Johnscm  v.  Virginia, 
373  U.S.  61.62;  Wright  v.  Rockefeller,  376  U.s! 
52.  57-58:  Springfield  v.  Bark.idale  (1  Clr 
1965)  348  F.2d  261;  Bradley  v.  School  Board 
of  Richmond.  Va.  (4  Clr.  1965)  345  F.2d  310; 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Educ.  (4  Clr.  1966)  369  F.2d  29;  Deal  v.  Cin- 


'"  See  opinion.  I 

'■  See  the  very  clear  dissenting  opinion  of 
Judge  Cox. 


cinnati  Board  of  Educa.  (6  Clr.  1966)  369 
F.2d  56;  Bell  v.  School  City  of  Gary,  Indiana 
(7  Clr.  1963)  324  F.2d  209;  Clark  v.  Board  of 
Ed-uc.  of  Little  Rock  (8  Clr.  1966)  366  F.2d 
661;  DowTia  v.  Board  of  Educ.  of  Kansas  City 
(10  Clr.  1964)  336  P.2d  988,  cert,  den.,  380 
U.S.  914. 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  de  f  acto-de  Jure 
distinction  created  In  the  opinion  can  not 
be  supported  as  a  matter  of  law.  Percentage  or 
projwrtlonal  enrollment  requirements  based 
on  race,  and  enforced  Integration  are  In  vio- 
lation of  well  established  constitutional  con- 
cepts In  my  opinion. 

While  It  cannot  be  denied  there  has  been 
recalcitrance  and  resistance  to  desegregation 
as  required  by  the  Broum  decisions  In  nu- 
merous areas,  I  cannot  share  In  the  pessimism 
expressed  In  the  opinion.  Throughout  the 
country  a  substantial  effort  has  been  made 
to  eliminate  segregation  and  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.  The  Broum  decisions 
contemplated  some  difficulties  and  com- 
plexities. A  review  of  the  history  of  the  dif- 
ficulties Involved  strongly  Indicate  that  the 
greatest  problems  arise  when  a  start  or  "break 
through"  Is  Initiated.  Recalcitrance  and  re- 
sistance which  appeared  Initially  in  many 
areas  have  now  subsided  or  disappeared.  It 
Is  also  true  that  the  emphasis  has  shifted 
properly  from  "deliberate"  to  "speed".  I  con- 
tinue to  have  confidence  in  the  local  school 
boards  of  the  nation.  While  some  of  them 
have  performed  slowly  and  a  few  have  not 
performed  at  all,  the  vast  majority  of  school 
boards  are  composed  of  conscientious,  civic 
minded,  sincere  people  who  are  undertaking 
to  do  what  Is  best  for  the  school  children 
of  the  nation.  We  should  not  Interfere  with 
them  unduly. 

Furthermore,  1  continue  to  have  confidence 
In  the  Judicial  system  of  the  country  and 
hold  the  firm  belief  that  the  record  of  the 
courts  In  achieving  compliance  with  the 
Brown  decisions  demonstrates  that  the  courts 
have  given  their  prompt,  careful  and  diligent 
attention  to  the  problems  as  they  have  arisen. 
In  my  view  the  heaviest  burd"en  has  been 
on  the  district  courts,  and  Inevitably  the  best 
solutions  will  come  at  the  district  court  level 
where  the  Judges  are  in  close  contact  with 
local  complexities,  obstacles  and  problems. 
The  primary  responsibility  should  be  left 
where  the  Brown  decisions  place  It,  with  the 
boards  of  education  under  the  supervision 
and  guidance  of  the  district  courts.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  courts  should  not  accord 
full  consideration  to  the  expertise  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; and  we  should  give  due  consideration 
to  HEW  Guidelines  when  It  Is  appropriate 
to  do  so.  However,  the  provisions  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  should  not  be  by-passed. 
Rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  general  ap- 
plication should  be  enacted  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  due  process  and 
school  systems  should  not  be  penalized  by 
such  rules,  regulations  or  orders  which  are 
not  approved  by  the  President  as  provided 
by  the  Act.  It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
guidelines  are  Interpretive  regulations  or 
""housekeeping"  rules.  They  are  being  used 
and  applied  as  general  rules,  regulations  or 
orders. 

Due  to  developments  in  the  Jurisprudence, 
particularly  with  respect  to  desegregation  of 
faculty  and  staff,  the  orders  of  the  district 
courts  should  be  vacated  and  the  causes  re- 
manded for  further  consideration  and  for  evi- 
dentiary hearings  In  the  district  courts.  In 
effect  the  appellees  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  must  be  done.  We  should  not  reverse 
the  district  courts  on  questions  which  were 
not  Issues  before  them  and  fashion  our  own 
decree  with  respect  to  such  issues  without 
any  evidentiary  basis  or  without  affording 
an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  evi- 
dence relating  to  such  issues  In  the  district 
courts. 


Judge  Bell,  with  whom  Judge  Gewln  Joins, 
dissenting: 

I  respectfully  dissent.  The  two-Judge  or 
original  opinion  of  December  20,  1966  is  what 
the  majority  has  adopted.  That  opinion  seri- 
ously erodes  the  doctrine  of  separaUon  of 
powers  as  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Judiciary.  Moreover,  much  of  its  language  is 
In  the  nature  of  overreach  and,  as  such,  adds 
confusion  and  unrest  to  the  already  troubled 
area  of  school  desegregation.  The  overtones 
of  compulsory  Integration  and  school  racial 
balances  In  the  original  opinion  can  only 
chill  the  efforts  of  school  administrators  to 
complete  the  task  of  eliminating  dual  school 
systems  of  the  South.  In  addition,  the  other 
side  of  some  of  the  more  important  holdings 
of  the  majority  opinion  should  be  considered 
and  those  propositions  stated  which  mUltate 
against  their  validity. 

The  plain  intent  of  the  two  opinions  Is  to 
establish  a  uniform  law  for  the  school  sys- 
tems of  this  circuit.  Thus,  the  opinions  must 
be  tested  as  laws.  Their  validity  and  efficacy 
as  laws  should  be  considered  in  the  frame  of 
reference  of  need,  fairness,  clarity  and  what 
is  constitutionally  permissible. 

It  Is  fundamental  In  law  making  that  laws 
should  be  fair  «s  between  people  and  sec- 
tions. The  requirement  that  laws  be  clenr  m 
meaning  is  also  a  fundamental.  We  cannot 
be  expected  to  obey  the  law  if  we  cannot 
understand  it.  Caligula  kept  the  meanine  of 
the  laws  from  the  Romans  by  posting  them 
in  narrow  places  and  in  small  pnnt  " — it  ;t 
no  different  today  when  the  law  is  couciied 
in  vagueness. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  personal  lib- 
erty. Under  our  system  of  government,  it  is 
not  to  be  restricted  except  where  necessarv. 
In  balance,  to  gl\e  others  their  libertv.  and 
to  attain  order  so  that  all  may  enjoy  libertv. 
History  records  that  sumptuary  laws  have 
been  largely  unobserved  because  they  failed 
to  recognize  or  were  needlessly  restrictive  cl 
personal  liberty.  Our  experiments  with 
sumptuary-like  la'As  are  exemplified  bv  the 
Drcd  Scott  decision.  19  How.  393,  Reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  prohibition  laws.  All  failed. 

The  majority  opinions,  considered  to- 
gether, fail  to  .Tieet  the  tests  of  fairness  find 
clarity.  The  advance  approval  given  to  a  re- 
quirement of  compelled  integration  exceeds 
what  is  constitutionally  permissible  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  They  cast  a 
long  shadow  over  personal  libertv  as  It  em- 
braces freedom  of  association  and  a  free  so- 
ciety. They  do  little  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  this  dissent- 
ing opinion  not  mislead  any  person  having 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  school  desegre- 
gation: The  dual  system  of  education  nr^st 
be  eliminated.  This  was  ordered  in  1955. 
Brown  r  Board  of  Education  of  Toneka,  1955 
349  U.S.  294,  75  S,Ct.  753,  99  L  Ed.  1083. 
School  boards  were  told  to  convert  the  dual 
segregated  school  systems  into  raciallv  non- 
discriminatory school  systems.  The'  court 
pointed  to  problems  that  might  arise  in  the 
transition  with  respect  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  school  plants,  transportation,  per- 
sonnel, and  in  the  revision  of  school  districts 
and  attendance  are.is  into  compact  areas. 
This  order  followed  reargument  of  the  ques- 
tion oi  remedy  after  the  1954  decision  hold- 
ing segregiited  education  under  the  separ.ne 
but  equal  doctrine  unlawful.  Brown  v.  Boa-d 
of  Education  1954.  347  U.S.  483,  74  S.Ct.  686, 
96  L.Ed.  873.  .^iter  full  argument,  the  tra.-si- 
tion  vs-as  ordered.  The  separate  but  equal 
doctrine  was  already  lost  and  the  time  for 
.-■emedy  was  at  hand.  Transition  was  tlie 
remedy  provided. 

Transition  to  date  has  In  the  main  con- 
sisted of  iollowing  a  freedom  of  choice  plan 
for  pupil  assignment.  But  freedom  of  choice 
without  faculty  desegregation  and  the  elimi- 

1*  Suetonius.  The  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Cae- 
sars,  (Random  House,  1959),  p,  191.  192. 
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nation  of  discrimination  In  buildings,  equlp- 
Rjent,  services  and  :urr:culuni  wlil  not  sufflce 
to  convert  a  dua!  system  into  a  unitary  non- 
discriminatory system  The  slow  progress  to 
date  toward  eilmmattng  dual  systems  is  what 
has  brought  about  the  majority  opinions,  and 
Is  also  at  the  root  of  the  disturbance  between 
the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  many  school  boards  The  objective 
muat  be.  as  the  Department  of  Justice  con- 
tends, that  there  be  no  white  schools — no 
Negro  schools — Just  schools.  But  this  Is  all 
that  Is  retjulred  and  it  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  open -end  compulsory  Integra- 
tion language  oi  the  majority  opinions,  or  the 
geometric  progression  guidelines  •  of  HEW 
which  the  majority  ipinlon  approves 

The  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Brown  II  can  be  carried  out  by  the  assign. 
ment  of  faculty  ar.d  students  without  regard 
to  race,  and  by  affording  equality  m  educ.i- 
tional  opportunity  from  the  st.mclpolnt  of 
buildings,  equipment,  and  curriculum 
Where  freedom  of  choice  m  student  assign- 
ment Is  Ineffective  to  the  extent  that  a  dual 
system  continues  it  can  be  implemented  by 
.1  neighborhood  asaigament  plan.  Assign- 
ments should  then  be  made  by  the  school 
board  to  the  school  nearest  the  home  of  the 
student,  whether  formerly  white  or  Negro 
Then  the  child  would  be  ?lven  the  option 
under  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  of  attending 
another  school  with  priority  to  attend  being 
based  on  proximity  cf  residence  to  school. 
This  method  of  student  assignment  Is  com- 
parable to  what  Is  being  used  in  Charlotte. 
Cf.  Sicann  V.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Education.  4  Clr  .  1966.  369  F2d  29  (En 
banc) 

We  should  order  the  school  boards  In  these 
cases,  which  they  and  the  entire  court  agree 
must  be  reversed,  to  forthwith  complete  the 
conversion  from  dual  to  unitary  systems  by 
the  use  of  these  minimum  but  mandatory 
directions  School  boards  and  the  public 
would  understand  the  objective — to  convert 
dual  school  systems  Into  unitary  nondiscrim- 
inatory systems  Just  as  the  Supreme  Court 
directed  twelve  yeajs  .igo  School  bfjards  and 
the  public  would  also  understand  the  method 
to  be  followed  In  the  conversion  But  this 
approach  is  too  simple  for  the  majority  Their 
view  Is  thfU  something  more  is  requlred^a 
result  which  brings  about  substantial  In- 
tegration of  students  The  mandatory  assign- 
ment of  students  based  on  race  Is  the  meth- 
od selected  to  achieve  this  result  This  Is  a 
new  and  drastic  doctrine  It  is  a  new  dimen- 
sion In  constitutional  law  and  in  race  rela- 
tions It  Is  new  fuel  in  a  P.eld  where  the  old 
flre  has  not  been  brought  under  control 

PaOCCDL'RAL   DUE   PROCtSS   .*VD  THE   APPROVU.   OF 
THE    CtJIDFtlNES 

The  scope  of  the  majority  holding  as  to 
the  binding  force  on  the  federal  courts  of 
the  HEW  gvildellnes  in  the  area  of  school 
desegregation  posed  a  serious  separation  of 
powers  question  That  fact  alone  should  have 
Indicated  that  the  validity  of  tlie  HEW  guide- 
lines was  of  primary  concern.  Oue  cf  the 
major  prem.-'^es  of  th?  ongmiil  or  penel  opin- 
ion Is  th.%t  HEW  excuses  those  sciic-ol  systems 
which  are  under  court  order  from  com- 
pliance with  Its  guidelines;  hence,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  court  setting  the  guidelines  as 
minimum  standards  to  prevent  the  courts 
from  being  used  as  an  escape  route.  The  orlg- 


'•  Even  while  these  r  i.'se^  were  pending  after 
en  banc  argumfnt.  HEW  announced  new 
guidelines  Now  for  a  school  sv-stem  to  re- 
ceive approval  without  further  Investleatlon, 
It  must  show  that  the  nimber  of  minority 
group  students  In  integrated  schools  within 
the  system  In  the  school  vear  1967-68  will  be 
double  the  number  present  In  1966-67  and 
In  some  instances  triple  the  number  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune.  March  16.  1967, 
page  1.  Column  4  Associated  Press. 


Inal  HEW  Reg\ilatlon  promulgated  In  1964 
maXes  this  possible.  Title  45A.  CFR,  5  80  4(c). 
The  HEW  statement  of  policy  of  1965.  Title 
45.  CFR.  }  181  4.  receded  from  this  position 
but    the    latest    HEW    txallcy    supersedes    the 

1965  statement  which  Includes  §  181  4.  rupra 
See  HEW  March  and  December  1966  State- 
ments— not  rep>;irted  In  CFR. 

The  HEW  Statements  of  Policies  for  School 
Desegregation  are  referred  to  generally  In  the 
school  desegregation  world  as  guidelines  At 
least  tnree  such  statements  have  been  is- 
sued; one  In  1965.  one  In  March  1966.  and 
another  In  December  1906.  There  appar- 
ently have  been  amendments  Footnote  2 
supra.  No  guidelines  whatever  were  In  Issue 
In  the  lower  courts.*  The  guidelines  of  March 

1966  had  not  been  promulgated  when  the 
cases  were  there  Indeed  the  guidelines  of  De- 
cember 1966  had  not  been  promulgated  when 
the  cases  were  submitted  after  argument  to 
the  original  panel  of  this  court.  The  fact  that 
they  had  not  been  In  Issue  did  not  deter  the 
court  In  the  original  opinion  There  It  was 
held  that  the  •.  .  .  HEW  guidelines  now  In 
effect  are  constitutional  and  are  within  the 
statutory  authority  created  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. ■•  This  perhaps  meant  all 
guidelines  promulgated  up  to  the  date  of  the 
opinion.  December  29.  1966  Any  doubt  as  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  December  1966  guide- 
lines was  resolved  when  the  majority  in  the 
en  banc  per  curiam  opinion  stated  that  the 
1965  and  1966  HEW  guidelines  are  within  the 
decisions  of  this  court  and  comply  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  This  is  adjudica- 
tion without  any  semblance  of  due  process 
of  law  It  Is  an  unprecedented  procedure  and 
a  shocking  departure  from  even  rudimentary 
due  process  -'  Approval  of  future  guidelines 
is  limited  by  the  majority  to  those  ".  .  .  with- 
in lawful  limits." 

The  theory  of  the  court  escape  route  and 
the  necessity  to  hold  all  guidelines  valid  Is 
apparently  developed  in  the  Interest  of  sup- 
porting the  national  policy,  as  expressed  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  of  eliminating 
discrimination  In  public  education.  The  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  majority  is  that  HEW  has 
the  carrot  In  the  form  of  federal  funds  but 
no  stick  A  stick  is  need'Hl  In  those  situations 
where  a  school  board  may  not  take  federal 
funds.  Tlie  am  is  to  make  a  stick  out  of  the 
federal  courts.  The  courts  should  cooperate 
with  HEW  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  play 
the  p.irt  of  any  stick  that  HEW  may  formu- 
late and  this  Is  the  tenor  of  the  original 
opinion  Courts  are  restricted  to  acting  wlth- 
Ing  the  limits  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
In  the  srhool  desegregation  area.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  proper  for  a  court  to  act  within 
the  limits  of  what  the  HEW  policy  may  be  In 
allocating  federal  school  funds.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  a  difference.  A  decent  respect 
for  the  Judiciary  dictates  that  we  make  this 
plain 


•  The  practice  of  hearing  appeals  in  school 
ci&es  on  old  records  1?  very  unsatlsfactory. 
We  do  not  know  what  changes  In  desegrega- 
tion plans  may  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
terim It  is  a  rapidly  chmging  public  area 
vihere  plans  -is  well  as  the  law  are  In  flux. 
Cf  Calhoun  v  LattmcT,  1964.  377  n  S.  263, 
84  S  Ct  1235.  12  L  Ed  2d  J38.  where  the  court 
took  note  of  a  supervening  plan  and  re- 
manded for  an  evidentiary  hearing  In  the 
District  Court 

■'  Section  602  of  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  USCA.  5  2000d-l  pro- 
vides th.nt  no  rule,  regulation  or  order  of 
HEW  shall  become  effective  unless  nnd  until 
approved  by  the  President  Whether  the 
guidelines  are  such  rules  or  regulations  can- 
not be  decided  without  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing concerning  their  meaning  through  ap- 
plication This  question  has  never  been  put 
in  Issue  In  these  cases. 


THE     STAND.ARD    REQCiaED    BY    THE    MAJORrTT    13 

UNCONSTrrUTIONAtXT    VAGUK 

The  oritjlnal  opinion  states  in  two  places 
That  the  only  satisfactory  plan  for  desegre- 
gating a  school  system  Is  one  that  works  One 
looks  in  vain  for  a  definition  of  "one  that 
works"  This  is  manifestly  a  vague  standard. 
It  cannot  be  followed  Moreover.  It  Is  subject 
to  selective  enforcement  and  a  statute 
couched  in  svich  language  would  be  patently 
unconstitutional 

In  another  place  In  the  original  opinion 
the  statement  Is  made  that  substantial  Inte- 
gration must  be  achieved  In  disestablishing 
dual  school  systems  This  Is  not  clear  What 
is  substantial?  Is  the  reference  simply  to  a 
system,  or  to  each  school,  or  to  each  class 
room^ 

The  en  banc  per  curiam  opinion  may  have 
attempted  to  Improve  the  standard  by  say- 
ing that  the  criterion  for  determining  the 
validity  of  a  provision  In  a  school  desegrega- 
tion plan  Is  whether  the  provision  Is  reason- 
ably related  to  accomplishing  the  objective 
of  educational  opportunities  on  equal  terms 
to  all.  Who  knows  the  meaning  of  this?  There 
is  no  mention  of  result. 

These  vague  standards  are  perhaps  the 
most  mischievous  parts  of  the  majority  opin- 
ions They  place  unfettered  discretion  in 
HEW  in  the  area  of  school  desegregation  No 
school  board  will  ever  know  when  It  has  per- 
formed Its  duty  to  eliminate  the  dual  school 
system.  No  school  board  will  ever  know 
whether  federal  funds  will  be  made  available. 
This  type  of  standard  places  school  systems 
under  men  and  not  laws.  School  boards  and 
school  patrons  are  entitled  to  a  clear  and 
deflnlte  standard.  The  problem  of  desegrega- 
tion will  not  be  solved  absent  a  clear  stand- 
ard. 

THE  DE   JfRE-nE  FACTO  DOCTRINE  IS  UNFAIR 

The  unfairness  which  Inheres  In  the  ma- 
jority opinion  stems  from  the  new  doctrine 
which  the  original  panel  fashioned  under  the 
concept  of  classifying  segregation  into  two 
types:  de  Jure  segregation,  called  apartheid. 
for  the  seventeen  southern  and  border  states 
formerly  having  legal  segregation;  and  de 
facto  segregation  for  the  other  state.s  of  the 
nation  This  distinction,  which  must  be  with- 
out a  difference  and  somewhat  hollow  to  a 
deprived  child  wherever  located.  Is  used  as  a 
beginning.  The  original  opinion  then  goes 
on  to  require  affirmative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  school  authorities  in  the  de  jure  sys- 
tems to  integrate  the  schools.  The  netghbor- 
h(X)d  school  systems  of  the  nation  with  their 
de  facto  segregation  are  excused.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  reach  them  •"' 

This  reasoning  is  necessary  to  reach  the 
end  of  compulsory  integration  In  the  so- 
called  de  Jure  states.  It  is  the  counterpart  to 
overru'lng  the  settled  construction  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  be  next  dis- 
cussed, that  Integration  is  not  commanded 
The  restrictions  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  against  requiring  school  racial  balances 
by  assignment  and  transportation  arc  writ- 
ten out  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  de  Jure 
states  by  using  the  de  Jure-de  facto  theory 
Title  IV.  55  401(bK  407ia),  42  USCA. 
f5  2OO0c(b),  2000C-6.  The  overruling  of  the 
constitutional  llmit.itlon  removes  the  other 
Impediment  to  compulsory  Integration  The 
way  u  thus  cleared  for  the  new  dimension. 
T"ae  only  question  left  is  when,  and  to  what 
extent.  The  authority  to  HEW  Is  carte 
blanche  We  should  disavow  the  de  Jure-de 
facto  doctrine  as  being  Itself  violative  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  It  treats  .school 
sj-stems  differently.  It  treats  children  dif- 
ferently. It  Is  reverse  apartheid.  It  poses  the 


"  The  legislative  history  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  does  not  show  that  Congress 
acted  en  a  de  Jure-de  facto  basis.  I  would 
not  attribute  such  a  form  of  sectionalism  to 
the  Congress. 
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question  whether  legally  compelled  integra- 
tion is  to  be  substituted  for  legally  com- 
pelled segregation.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
our  Constitution  does  not  contemplate  a 
middle  ground— no  compulsion  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The   de   Jure-de   facto  doctrine  slmplv  is 
without  ba.'ils.  Segregation  by  law  was  legal 
until  tlie  Broun  decision  In  1954.  Such  seg- 
regation should  hardly  give  rise  to  punitive 
treatment   of   those   states   employing  what 
Wi\s  then  a  legal  system.  The  Supreme  Court 
has   never  so  Indicated.   Moreover,   the   Su- 
preme Court  holding  in  Brown  was  based  on 
the   finding   that  segregated   education  was 
unequal.  How  can  It  be  unequal  In  one  section 
of  the  country  and  not  another?  Does  Brown 
interdict   only  segregation   Imposed  affirma- 
tively by  law.  or  does  Its  rationale  also  in- 
clude the  state  action  of  holding  to  neigh- 
borhood  assignments    thereby   perpetuating 
de  facto  segregation?  The  majority  decision 
limits  the  rationale  to  the  southern  and  bor- 
der states  type  of  segregation  formerly  Im- 
posed  affirmatively   by   law.   In   such   event 
compelled   Integration   may   be   required   In 
the  de  Jure  states  but  the  logic  of  reaching 
this  point,  because  of  the  restrictions  In  the 
1964  Act  to  the  contrary,  excuses  the  de  facto 
states  from   the  Act  and  the  Constitution. 
The  real  answer  Is  that  no  such  new  doc- 
trine or  theory  is  necessary.  The  schools  of 
the  South  and  border  states  must  do  what 
the    Supreme    Court    has    ordered— convert 
dual    school    systems   Into    unitary   nondis- 
criminatory  school   systems.    The   constitu- 
tional power  already  exists  In  the  courts  to 
see  that  this  Is  done.  This  newly  discovered 
source  of  power  tends  only  to  disturb  settled 
doctrine.  Its  purpose  can  only  be  to  require 
racial  balances  in  the  de  jure  states. 

THE    BRIGGS    DICTUM 

It  Is  a  settled  constitutional  principle  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  require 
compulsory  Integration  but  only  proscribes 
segregation.  It  is  the  state  action  segregation 
which  violates  the  equal  protection  clause. 
We  have  so  stated  in  the  following  cases: 
Avery  r.  Wichita  Falls  Independent  School 
District.  1956.  241  F.2d  230;  Borders  v.  Rippy, 
1957,  247  F.2d  268;  Rippy  v.  Borders.  1957.  257 
F.2d  73;  Colien  v.  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. 1958.  257  F.2d  73;  City  of  Montgomery 
r.  Gilmorc.  1960.  277  F.2d  364;  Boson  v.  Rip- 
py. 1960.  285  P.2d  43;  Stell  v.  Savannah- 
Chatham  County  Board  of  Education.  1964. 
333  F.2d  5,'j;  Evcrs  v.  Jachson.  1964,  328  F.2d' 
408;  Locicctt  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Mus- 
cogtc  County.  1665.  342  F.2d  225. 

This  principle  Is  euphoniously  referred  to 
In  the  original  two-Judge  opinion  as  the 
Briggs  dictum.  It  was  stated  In  Briggs  v.  El- 
liott. ED.S.C,  1955,  132  F.  Supp.  776.  but 
no  court,  until  now,  has  ever  held  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  mean  otherwise.  The 
.'Vniendment  is  entirely  negative  In  char- 
.acter.  The  original  panel,  as  a  part  of  Its  two- 
pronged  approach  to  compulsory  integration, 
overruled  this  principle  sub  silentio. 

The  court,  sitting  en  banc,  could  overrule 
this  settled  principle  and  the  majority  has 
now  dune  to  tj  an  unknown  extent  in  para- 
graph 3  of  the  per  curiam  opinion.  We  wUl 
not  know  the  extent  until  the  question  of 
racial  percentages  is  squarely  presented. 
Here,  as  I  understand  the  per  curiam  opin- 
ion, the  question  is  t.aigential  except  as  it 
relates  to  convening  to  a  uniury  school  sys- 
tem. In  the  first  sentence  of  p;iragraph  3  the 
majority  holds  that  school  boards  have  the 
affirmative  duty  under  the  Fourteenth 
-Amendment  to  bring  about  a  unitary  school 
system  in  which  there  are  no  Negro  or  white 
schools  -Ju.st  schools.  We  can  all  agree  on  this 
s'atement.  The  opinion  does  away  with  any 
distinction  between  the  terms  "Integration" 
and  "segregation"  in  the  held  of  school  de- 
segregation law  insofar  as  the  distinction  In- 
terferes with  the  affirmative  duty  to  bring 
about   unitary   school   systems.   We   can   all 


agree  on  this.  It  Is  then  said  that  in  fulfilling 
this  duty  It  Is  not  enough  for  school  authori- 
ties to  offer  Negro  children  the  opportunity 
to  attend  formerly  all  white  schools  but  that 
such  opportunity  must  be  coupled  with  the 
Integration  of  faculty,  facilities,  and  activi- 
ties. Then,  without  more,  the  decisions  of 
this  court  setting  out  this  principle  are  over- 
ruled to  the  extent  that  they  conflict  with 
the  view  of  the  majority.  I  am  left  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  this  Is  a  retrenchment  from 
the  panel  decision.  Time  will  tell. 

It  may  be  added  that  if  the  court  Is  over- 
ruling this  settled  constitutional  principle, 
It  brings  this  circuit  Into  conflict  with  the 
First,  Fourth.  Sixth,  Seventh.  Eighth,  and 
Tenth  Circuits.  Springfield  v.  Barksdale, 
1  Clr..  1965,  348  P.  2d  261;  Bradley  v.  School 
Board  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  4  Clr.,  1965. 
345  P.  2d  310;  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education,  4  Clr.,  1966.  369 
P.  2d  29;  Deal  v.  Cincimiati  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 6  Clr..  1966,  369  P.  2d  55;  Bell  v.  School. 
City  of  Gary,  Indiana.  7  Clr.,  1963.  324  P.  2d 
209,  cert,  den.,  377  U.S.  924,  84  S.  Ct.  1223.  12 
L.  Ed.  2d  216;  Clark  v.  Board  of  Edxtcation  of 
Little  Rock.  8  Clr.,  1966,  366  P.  2d  661;  and 
Downs  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Kansas 
City.  10  Clr.,  1964,  336  P.  2d  988,  cert,  den., 
380  VS.  914,  85  S.  Ct.  898,  13  L.  Ed.  2d  800. 
The  case  of  Taylor  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
New  Rochelle,  2  Clr.,  1961,  294  P.  2d  35  Is  not 
to  the  contrary.  There  the  remedy  fashioned 
was  freedom  of  choice  Imposed  on  neighbor- 
hood assignments.  The  case  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Oklahoma  City  v.  Dcncell,  10  Clr., 

1967 P.  2d [slip  opinion  dated 

January  23,  1967],  does  not  appear  to  be  to 
the  contrary.  The  court  distinguished  Downs 
by  pointing  out  that  Dowell  Involved 
a  finding  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
school  board  In  carrying  out  the  original 
order  of  the  District  Court  to  disestablish  the 
dual  school  system. 

It  Is  hard  to  know  Just  what  the  court  has 
held  as  between  the  panel  decision  and  the 
en  banc  per  curiam  decision.  The  labored 
effort  to  establish  the  de  Jure-de  facto  con- 
cept and  to  overrule  this  constitutional  prin- 
ciple hardly  seems  calculated  as  an  exercise 
in  semantics.  It  Is  more  In  the  nature  of  Ju- 
dicial lagnlappe  for  use  on  another  day.  We 
will  know  the  full  Import  of  the  opinions 
when  a  motion  \s  presented  to  assign  children 
on  the  basis  of  race  so  as  to  comply  with 
what  each  i>artlcular  movant  may  deem  to 
be.  In  his  view,  a  desirable  racial  composi- 
tion for  the  particular  school  or  schools. 
This  leaves  the  law  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  and  portends  of  utter  confusion  for 
school  boards.** 


«  A  good  example  of  the  problems  to  be  en- 
countered In  eliminating  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem Is  to  be  seen  In  the  Taliaferro  County, 
Georgia  school  system.  See  Turner  v.  Goolls- 
by.  S.D.  Ga.,  1965,  255  P.  Supp.  724.  for  back- 
ground. There  were  only  two  schools  In  the 
system  and  the  board  desegregated,  effective 
In  September  1966.  on  the  basis  of  convert- 
ing the  white  school  Into  an  elementary 
school  and  the  Negro  school  Into  a  high 
school.  A  perfect  racial  balance  would  be 
accomplished  under  the  plan.  In  1965  there 
were  approximately  600  Negro  children  and 
200  white  children  enrolleiil  in  the  system. 
The  records  of  the  Georgia  State  Department 
of  Education  as  of  January  19.  1967  Indicate 
that  there  are  now  527  Negro  students  en- 
rolled In  the  Taliaferro  County  school  sys- 
tem and  no  white  students.  This  result  raises 
serious  questions.  How  is  a  "plan  that  works" 
to  be  formulated  for  this  school  svstem? 
What  number  of  white  students  will  be 
needed  to  make  It  work?  Where  win  they 
come  from?  How  will  they  be  selected?  WUl 
a  lottery  system  be  used?  Will  they  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  Taliaferro  County  school 
system?  If  so,  how?  Will  the  taxpayers  of 
the  system  be  compelled  to  pay  for  educating 
children  brought  In  from  outside  the  svs- 


THE    DECREE 

The  use  of  a  uniform  decree,  as  the  majori- 
ty points  out.  is  not  novel.  Our  school  de- 
segregation decisions  have  tended  toward 
uniformity  in  the  freedom  of  choice  method 
of  assignment  and  In  the  administration  of 
such  plans.  A  uniform  decree  within  the 
limits  of  minimum  standards  would  aid 
school  boards  and  the  district  courtu  but  the 
uniform  decree  entered  in  this  case  can  be 
faulted  because  ol  its  detail.  This  comes 
about  through  the  unbounded  aim  of  the 
court  to  track  the  HEW  guidelines.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  decrees  may  have  to  be 
enforced  by  the  court  and  a  court  should 
guard  against  being  put  in  the  unfeasible 
position  of  having  to  hear  motions  based  on 
the  alleged  breach  cf  some  minor  and  insub- 
stantial provision  of  its  decree.  It  is  also  not 
clear  to  me  that  sufficient  latitude  Is  left  to 
the  district  courts  to  adjust  such  practical 
difficulties  as  may  arise  under  the  detail  of 
the  decree. 

HEW  has  an  advantage  over  the  district 
courts,  as  the  court  has  now  restricted  them, 
In  the  execution  of  school  desegregation 
plans.  HEW  may  delay,  excuse,  and  change. 
HEW  may  vary  Its  requirements  as  between 
systems.  The  majority  has  left  no  such  power 
In  the  district  courts.  They  are  admonished 
to  follow  HEW  but  It  Is  a  sad  day  for  the 
district  courts,  and  for  the  entire  Judlclsu-y 
as  well  as  for  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  when  the  only  discretion  left  them  Is 
within  the  limits  to  be  set  by  HEW. 

It  also  would  appear  improper  to  consti- 
tute the  courts  as  overlords  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  this  circuit  to  the  extent  done  In  the 
uniform  decree.  The  district  courts  must  re- 
quire school  equalization  to  the  extent  set 
out  In  paragraph  VI  of  the  decree.  Its  scope 
Is  only  a  short  step  from  taking  over  cur- 
riculum. The  building  Improvement  provi- 
sion moves  the  courts  In  the  direction  of 
levying  local  taxes.  Ordering  school  boards  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  buildings  could 
amount  to  taking  property  without  due  proc- 
ess and  Just  compensation.  These  are  drastic 
me.isures  and  there  are  no  facts  before  the 
court  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  them. 
It  is  entirely  proper  for  the  District  Court  to 
disapprove  new  construction  where  it  will 
perpetuate  the  dual  school  system  but  this 
is  a  matter  for  complaint  and  hearing  rather 
than  for  advance  supervision  as  Ie  required 
under  §  VII  of  the  decree. 

By  way  of  summation,  I  reiterate  that  the 
majority  opinions  are  unfair  to  the  extent 
that  they  dirrover  or  establish  and  then  rely 
upon  the  de  jure-de  facto  divisive  sectional 
theory.  The  opinions  expand,  without  con- 
stitutional authority,  the  requirement  that 
dual  school  systems  be  converted  into  some- 
'hing  more  than  unitary  school  systems:  to- 
wlt.  that  substantial  Integration  be  achieved 
in  the  respective  school  systems.  This  added 
requirement  Is  itself  impermissibly  vague  as 
a  standard  without  further  delineation.  The 
opinions  unduly  restrict  personal  liberty  to 
the  extent  that  compelled  Integration  Is  ap- 
proved or  required,  and  in  this  regard  Im- 
proper.'y  overturn  and  expand  the  settled 
meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  -Amendment.  The 
court  errs  In  prematurely  holding  that  the 
guidelines  issued  by  HEW  are  constitutional 
and  within  the  scope  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  No  guidelines  whatever  were  consid- 
ered by  the  district  courts.  Some  of  those  ap- 
proved had  not  been  written. 

My  own   view  is   that   the  law  makes  no 
such    requirement    as    the    majority    of    the 


tern?  Will  the  court  Ignore  system  lines  al- 
though the  laws  of  Georgia  provld^  for  sep- 
arate school  systems?  What  measures  will  be 
employed  to  avoid  resegregation  through 
families  removing  their  residences  from  the 
school  system?  Granted  this  Is  an  extreme 
example  but  It  Is  neverthless  a  factual  situ- 
ation. 
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court  tmpoaes  No  such  radical  departure  Is 
necessary  to  accomplish  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  directed  the  lower  courts  to  accom- 
plish— the  elimination  of  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem. The  Supreme  Court  has  not  said  that 
every  school  must  have  children  from  each 
race  in  its  student  body  or  that  every  school 
room  must  contain  children  from  each  race, 
or  that  there  must  be  a  racial  balance  or  a 
near  racial  balance,  or  that  there  be  assign- 
ments of  children  based  on  race  to  accom- 
plish a  result  of  substantial  integration  The 
Constitution  does  not  require  such  We  would 
do  well  to  stick  to  our  last"  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  Supreme  Courts  present  direction. 
It  Is  no  time  for  new  notions  of  what  a  free 
society  embraces.  Ititegr.itl'jn  l.s  rot  an  end 
tn  Itself:  a  fair  chance  to  attain  personal 
dignity  through  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity Is  the  goal  My  view,  however,  is  now 
lost  In  this  court,  hence  this  dissent 

Coleman.  Circuit  Judge    Separate  opinion 

These  cases  remind  me  of  what  Mr  Chief 
Jastlce  Cha.-e  said  in  Teiai  v    VVilte" 

"We  are  very  sensible  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  this  question,  of  the  interest 
it  excites,  and  of  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  Im- 
possibility, of  so  disposing  of  It  as  to  satisfy 
the  conflicting  Judgments  of  men  equally 
enlightened  equally  upright  and  equally 
patriotic  But  we  meet  It  in  the  case,  and 
»e  must  determine  It  in  the  exercise  of  our 
ijest  Judgment  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Constitution  alone." 

This  Court,  exercising  only  such  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  as  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
confer  upon  it.  confronted  solely  by  a  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  preserve  an  already 
settled  Constitutional  right  should  be  guided 
J>V    the   ConitituUon  alone  and   by    nothing 

No  one  denies  that  to  an  incalculable  de- 
gree the  future  of  this  Country  depends  In- 
eicapablv  up<jn  the  continued,  constantly 
Improved  education  of  all  \ti  mhabiranta. 
N.jr  can  It  very  successfully  be  denied  that 
the  best  practical  hope  of  afainlng  this  ob- 
jective Is  to  be  found  and  maintained  In 
the  public  schools.  It  became  plain  over  a 
hundred  yeirs  ago  that  private  schools  did 
n  •  and  could  not  reach  the  n^asses  of  the 
people. 

Compulsory  discrimination  in  the  public 
schools,  founded  on  race  or  color.  Is  Constl- 
tutloaally  dead  No  Judge  would  dispute  this 
Existentlallv  It  Is  like  the  wounded  animal 
which  bounds  on  for  awhile  after  it  has  been 
fitally  shot  The  critical  problem  new  is 
that  we  must  not  wreak  irreparable  Injury 
upon  public  .schools  while  executing  the  sen- 
tence of  death  against  compulsory  segrega- 
tion Thoroughly  realizing  this,  the  Supreme 
Cojrt  left  the  details  of  the  eradication  to 
the  sound  Juridical  discretion  of  the  District 
Courts,  subject  only  to  appellate  review  To 
this  day  this  assignment  has  not  been 
changed  I  do  not  suppose  In  our  form  of 
gjvernment  that  it  could  be  changed  Courts 
alone  make  binding  adjudications  on  ques- 
tiot.s  of  Constitutionality  and  litigation 
must  begin  at  the  District  level 

The  public  schools  of  the  Nation,  not  Just 
those  of  a  partlcul  ir  section,  are  now  caught 
up  at  the  second  battleground,  legal  and  po- 
litical, not  about  the  death  of  unlawful  dis- 
crimination but  about  who  and  how  many 
of  any  particular  race  shall  go  to  any  particu- 
lar school  with  how  many  members  of  some 
other  race  If  one  looked  only  at  the  great 
volume  of  litigation  and  Its  accompanying 
strife  and  publicity  he  would  Jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  matters  but  the 
rjcul  composition  of  inv  educational  facll- 
i:v  This  Is  pursued  regardless  i>f  the  real 
preferences,  exercised  in  genuine  freedom,  of 
those  directly  involved,  that  Is.  thoee  who 
m  ut  have  an  education  In  the  ultimate 
this  could  become  a  great  tragedy  for  those 
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most  affected  An  educational  house  divided 
against  Itself  may  have  trouble  standing  It 
certainly  cannot  operate  with  maximum 
effectiveness 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  as  one 
who  was  able  t«j  secure  an  education  solely 
because  there  was  a  public  school  in  which 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  obtain  It.  I  shall 
now  express  my  views,  as  one  Judge  of  this 
Court.  Individually,  as  to  the  decision  now 
about  to  t>e  rendered 

In  doing  so.  I  proceed  upon  the  thesis  that 
there  Is  nothing  at  all  Inconsistent  about 
being,  at  the  same  time.  t>oth  a  loyal  Amerl- 
cBJi  and  a  Southerner  I  think  Andrew  Jack- 
son conclusively  settled  that  point  over  a 
century  ago 

It  13  particularly  unfortunate  If  our  deci- 
sion m  these  cases  is  any  way  to  be  grounded 
on  old  scores  against  the  States  of  this  Cir- 
cuit This  is  osntrary  to  American  legal  tra- 
dition; It  of)ens  old  wounds,  rekindles  old 
tires,  and  lends  Itself  as  a  weapon  to  the 
futile  cause  of  further  Intranslgency  Prior 
to  1954.  racially  separate.  If  equal,  schools 
had  not  been  condemned  as  unconstitu- 
tional One  Is  not  to  be  punished  or  har- 
assed for  an  act  which  was  lawful  when  It 
was  done  Indeed,  such  condemnation  In  this 
Instance  would  Inferentlally  include  some  of 
the  most  highly  respected  Judges  who  ever 
graced  the  Supreme  Court.  They  had  oppor- 
tunities to  condemn  the  system  but.  In  the 
exercise  of  perfect  Judicial  Integrltv.  did  not. 
•As  I  understand  it.  an  Omnipotent  God  does 
not  change  yesterday  when  it  Is  past  and 
gone  Certainly  this  Court  cannot  do  it  We 
are  now  concerned  with  rectifying  the  errors 
of  the  present  and  forestalling.  If  we  can. 
the  anticipated  errors  of  the  future.  I  de- 
cline to  participate  In  any  ex  post  facto  con- 
demnations I  prefer  to  believe  that  this 
Court  Is  not  deliberately  doing  so 

I  further  believe  that  whatever  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  requires  of  anv  State  it 
requires  of  all  States.  If  we  are  requiring 
something  here  In  the  enforcement  of  Four- 
teenth Amendment  rights  that  should  not 
be  required  of  all  fifty  States  then  we  have 
exceeded  our  authority  and  we  have  mis- 
applied the  Constitution  I  agree  with  the 
action  of  the  majority  opinion  In  disclaim- 
ing any  intention  of  passing  on  the  validity 
of  educational  operations  In  other  Circuits 
That  matter  is  not  and  cannot  be  before  us 

It  Is  out  of  regard  for  the  desirability  of 
Constitutional  uniformity  thwt  I  agree,  in 
principle,  with  the  attempt  to  formulate  a 
decree  for  the  future  guidance  of  District 
Courts  In  this  Circuit  It  Is  obvious  that 
such  a  decree  cannot  adjudicate  cases  In 
advance  of  a  hearing  In  the  District  Court. 
nor  can  it  be  applied  In  the  absence  of 
factual  Justification. 

The  decree  speaks  for  Itself,  of  course,  but 
I  Interpret  It  to  deal  at  this  point  with  mak- 
ing freedom  of  choice  a  reality  Instead  of  a 
promise  I  do  not  understand  that  this  Court 
has  abandoned  freedom  of  choice.  If  that 
choice  Ls  real  Instead  of  Illusory 

Nor  do  I  understand  It  to  direct  that  there 
shall  be  a  speclHed  percentage  of  the  various 
races  In  any  particular  public  school  or  that 
there  shall  be  proportional  representation  of 
the  races  brought  about  by  arbitrary  order. 
I  agree  with  Judges  Gewin  and  Bell  that  the 
opinion  strongly  portends  such  a  possibility 
But  paragraph  5  of  the  en  banc  opinion  cer- 
tainly disclaims  any  such  intention  The 
District  Courts  are  left  free  to  consider  all 
the  evidence.  Including  racial  attendance 
percentages.  In  determining  whether  the 
children  of  any  particular  school  district 
liave  been  offered  a  reality  Instead  of  a  shad- 
ow It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  bridge 
will  later  have  to  be  crossed  when  we  come 
face  to  face  with  a  situation  wherein  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  freedom  but  the  re- 
sults are  displeasing  and  are  attacked  s«jlely 
for  that  reason. 
I  think  It  all  bolls  down  to  this   We  once 


had  the  dioctrine  of  separate  but  equal.  We 
did  not.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  equal".  We  now  have  freedom 
of  choice.  As  Judge  Bell  so  splendidly  states 
It.  we  are  now  going  to  have  to  make  cer- 
tain of  the  "freedom".  To  fall  In  this  Is  to 
Invite  other  action  which  at  this  time  I 
regard  as  unconstitutional  but  which  could 
soon  be  made  Constitutional. 

The  decree  Is  not  as  I  would  have  written 
It  had  I  been  charged  with  sole  responsibility 
for  the  effort.  No  offense  is  Intended  when  I 
doubt  that  It  Is  perfect.  For  example,  the 
en  banc  opinion  says  that  "boards  and  of- 
ficials administering  public  schools  in  this 
circuit  have  the  afBrmatlve  duty  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  bring  about  an 
Integrated,  unitary  school  system".  Yet  II 
(01  of  the  decree  prohibits  any  official  from 
Influencing  parents  or  students  In  the  exer- 
cise of  a  choice.  In  other  words.  If  the  offi- 
cials feel  that  Negro  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  apply  for  admission  to  a  formerly 
white  school  they  are  prohibited  from  doing 
so  They  are  to  be  condemned,  on  appyear- 
ances.  If  no  Negro  child  chooses  to  attend  a 
formerly  white  school;  they  are  not  allowed. 
In  the  exercise  of  ordinary  freedom  of  speech. 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  Negro  children 
with  a  view  to  their  exercising  a  preference 
in  favor  of  attending  a  school  they  have  not 
formerly  attended.  The  school  official  can- 
not win.  In  one  breath  he  Is  told  to  act;  In 
the  next  he  Is  Immobilized. 

Exf>€rlence  will  hone  away  these  Incon- 
sistencies and  lmp>068lbllltlee  This  Court  has 
drafted  uniform  decrees  on  prior  occasions. 
These  are  now  sp>eedlly  outmoded.  If  not 
abandoned  Judges,  like  other  human  beings, 
do  not  always  write  In  granite:  they  often 
And  that  they  have  only  marked  In  the  sand. 

Since  the  HEW  guidelines  were  not  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  In  the  Courts  below  I 
do  not  discuss  them  here  In  my  view,  they 
are  not  now  before  this  Court 

The  focal  point  of  the  whole  matter  Is 
the  action  of  the  en  banc  opinion  repudiat- 
ing Briggi  v.  Elliott  and  over-ruling  our  prior 
opinions  which  followed  the  same  rationale. 
See  Footnotes  I  and  2  for  the  rit.'itlons. 

It  Is  my  view  that  these  prior  cases  were 
correctly  decided.  Other  Circuit  Courts  In 
this  Country  appear  to  feel  likewise.  If  the 
reasoning  In  these  over-ruled  cases  Is  Incor- 
rect then  we  simply  face  the  following: 

The  freedom  of  the  Negro  child  to  attend 
any  public  school  without  regard  to  his  race 
or  color,  first  secured  In  the  Brown  cases,  is 
again  lost  to  him  after  a  short  life  of  less 
than  thirteen  years.  He  Is  left  open  to  a  fu- 
ture adjudication  that  although  he  does  not 
wish  to  attend  School  A  and  has  In  fact  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  go  elsewhere  this  Is  of 
no  Importance  Because  of  his  race  he  can 
be  assigned  to  a  particular  school  to  achieve 
a  result  satisfactory  to  someone  who  prob- 
ably does  not  even  live  In  the  dl.strlct  but 
who  wishes  to  make  a  racial  point.  Thus  the 
child  reenters  the  same  racial  discrimina- 
tion from  which  he  escaped  so  short  a  time 
ago  He  remains  bogged  In  race  Moreover, 
when  Negro  children  are  to  be  selected  by 
someone,  we  know  not  who.  to  comply  with 
such  a  racial  assignment,  on  what  basts  will 
the  selection  be  made^  How  will  the  wishes 
of  some  be  respected  and  others  rejected. 
solely  because  they  happen  to  be  of  the 
Negro  race^  We  are  not  freeing  these  children 
of  racial  chains  vVe  are  compounding  and 
prolonging  the  difficulty. 

The  true  answer  remains,  give  him  absolute 
freedom  of  choice  ,ind  see  to  It  that  he  gets 
that  choice  In  absolute  good  faith. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say  that  In  my 
own  case  a  burning  desire  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation in  the  face  of  Impossible  circum- 
stances Is  not  a  theoretical  experience  en- 
countered only  by  others.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  school  until  I  was 
eight  years  of  iige  The  delay  was  quite  un- 
avoidable;   there    simply    was    no    school    to 
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attend  at  that  particular  time.  My  mother 
taught  me  how  to  read  and  write,  to  add 
and  subtract.  My  total  sympathies  are  with 
tlie  cause  of  education  freely  available  to  aU. 
Tills,  of  course,  under  the  Constitution  re- 
quires no  special  privileges  for  any  group  or 
segment  of  the  population.  I  regret  that 
where  once  the  concern  was  for  schools  to 
attend  we  now  have  so  much  strife  about 
the  details  of  utilizing  those  so  readily  avail- 
able. 

What  I  have  said  herein  is  with  the  great- 
est deference  for  my  Brethren  who  think 
otherwise.  We  must  and  shall  continue  to 
work  together  according  to  our  individual 
Judgments  of  the  law.  The  en  banc  decision 
may  portend  more  problems  ahead  than  we 
hitve  heretofore  encountered, 

I  concur  In  the  reversal  of  the  Judgments 
below,  but  my  views  of  the  issues  generally 
are  as   herein  set  forth 

Godbold,  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting: 

I  respectfully  dissent,  I  wish  not  to  delay 
api.>ellate  procedures  If  any  of  the  parties 
desire  to  pursue  them  Therefore,  I  am  re- 
cording my  dissent  at  this  time  and  will  flie 
a  dissenting  opinion  at  a  later  date. 
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SOUTHERN     AFRICA     AND     WORLD 
STRATEGY 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  one  priv- 
ilege of  serving  in  Congress  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  notable  lecture  programs 
given  in  our  Capital  City  Among  the 
more  outstanding  is  the  .series  of  weekly 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Cosmos  Club, 
tlie  membership  of  which  consists  of 
men  distinguished  in  science,  literature, 
art.  the  learned  profes-sions,  and  public 
service 

On  the  evening  of  November  7,  1966, 
in  the  club's  John  Wesley  Powell  Audi- 
torium, its  members  and  their  guests 
were  privileged  to  hear  a  remarkable 
address  on  "Southern  Africa  and  World 
Strategy  by  Col.  Robert  Gayre.  of  Edin- 
burgh. Scotland.  As  a  distinguished 
anthropologist,  educator,  author,  and 
traveler  who  is  now  editor  of  the  Man- 
kind Quarterly,  what  he  had  to  say  on 
the  value  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  sea 
lanes  to  Wcst<>rn  civilization  is  timely 
and  ab.solutely  true.  The  Communist 
world  has  a  realistic  understanding  of 
this  value  and  is  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  gain  control  of  these  strategic 
lanes. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  Western  World, 
bleeding  hearts  and  the  unconscious 
stooges  of  communism  arc  blind  to  these 
realities  and  are  joining  forces  with 
Communist  power  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions in  southern  African  countries 
which,  if  not  stopped,  a  ill  result  in  com- 
plete communistic  domination  of  this 
key  strategic  region. 

Colonel  Gayre's  address  gives  an  il- 
luminating, forthright,  and  objective 
treatment  of  southern  Africa  as  regards 
the  defense  of  Western  nations,  exposes 
the  Incomprehensible  action  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  In  publishing  a  general  staff  type 
of  war  plan  for  the  militarj-  conquest  of 
South  Africa,  and  clearly  shows  how  the 


Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  route,  Vietnam,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  are  parts  of  the  over- 
all strategic  plan  for  world  domination. 

Because  of  the  fundamental  and 
realistic  treatment  of  hLs  subject,  his 
presentation  should  be  of  great  value  to 
policymaking  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
representatives  of  whom  attended  as  in- 
vited guests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  quality  of 
Colonel  Gayre's  address,  the  Cosmos  Club 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  high  stand- 
ard. To  make  it  easily  available  to  the 
Congress,  other  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Nation  at  large,  I  ask  that 
it  follow  my  remarks : 

SOITTHERN  ATRICA  AND  WORLD  STRATEGY 

(By  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Gayre  of  Gayre  and 
Nigg.  editor  of  the  Mankind  Quarterly ) 
In  Introducing  this  subject  It  is  necessary 
to  stress  at  the  outset  that  owing  to  the 
highly  emotional  atmosphere  which  has  been 
generated  in  certain  quarters  It  has  become 
almost  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
southern  Africa  rationally.  If  such  subjec- 
tive and  distorted  interpretations  of  the 
subject  are  allowed  to  prevail  we  may  find 
ourselves  entering  upon  courses  which  will  be 
nationally  and  militarily  disastrous  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Western  alliances. 

In  the  course  of  this  lecture  I  wish  to  put 
before  this  audience  of  learned  and  respon- 
sible people  In  this  Club  an  objective  In- 
terpretation of  Southern  Africa,  in  particular 
as  it  affects  the  defense  of  the  West,  and 
bears  upon  our  position  in  relation  to  World 
Strategy.  These  are  aspects  of  this  subject 
which  are  all  too  easily  lost  sight  of  in  the 
vituperation  and  denunciations  which  are 
£0  common  to  be  met  with  where  South 
Africa.  Rhodesia,  and  the  Portugese  terri- 
tories of  Angola  and  Mozambique  come  to 
be  discussed. 

Al  the  outset  it  Is  necessary  to  describe 
briefly  the  structure  of  southern  Africa  in 
its  human  and  environmental  conditions. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  Imagine  that 
southern  Africa  was  the  land  of  Negroes 
who  were  conquered  by  the  Whites,  then 
largely  displaced  from  their  lands  by  these 
European  colonial  Intruders,  and  ultimately 
conq-uered.  Furthermore,  especially  In  the 
United  States,  with  your  background  of  an 
English-speaking  Negro  population,  to  think 
of  southern  Africa  as  affording  Identical 
problems,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
reality  than  such  assumptions. 

First  of  all  the  Bantu  tribes  (which  are 
basically  Negro  but  with  elements  absorbed 
from  the  Hottentots.  Bushmen,  and  even 
the  Whites  In  the  course  of  history)  are 
newcomers  to  South  Africa,  only  preceding 
the  Europeans  by  a  few  centuries.  They  en- 
tered the  country  from  the  north,  pressing 
down  on  the  lands  of  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen,  and  gradually  displacing  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  absorbed  some 
of  their  women.  The  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
men being  racially  Cappolds  and  culturally 
Kholslans,  are  yellow  peoples,  whose  charac- 
teristics are  very  obviously  similar  to  some 
of  those  of  the  Mongoloid  races,  and  are  quite 
unrelated  to  those  of  the  Negroids. 

When  the  Europeans  arrived  it  was  the 
Hottentots  with  whom  they  made  contact. 
Ab  we  shall  have  occasion  to  maintain  later. 
It  was  the  Hottentots  the  Dutch  settlers  first 
defeated  and  then  recruited  Into  their  serv- 
ices, and  not  the  Negroid  Bantu.  It  was  much 
later  that  as  they  pushed  northwards  the 
Dutch  came  Into  contact  with  the  Bantu 
who  were  moving  southwards,  and  this  meet- 
ing occurred  on  the  northern  borders  of  what 
is  now  Cape  Province. 

This  accounts,  In  a  large  measure,  for  the 
fact  that  the  Negroid  peoples  are  contained 
within  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State. 


and  Natal,  as  well  as  in  what  were  the  BrltUb 
High  Commission  territories  of  Basutoland, 
Swaziland,  and  Bechuanaland. 

The  White,  Black,  and  Yellow  peoples  of 
southern  Africa  are  the  basic  strains.  The 
Bantu,  however,  unlike  the  Negroes  of  the 
U.S.A.  live  mainly  In  their  tribal  and  na- 
tional communities,  under  their  chiefs  and 
head  men.  Although  there  are  Bantu  living 
in  the  White  areas  of  the  country,  who  work 
in  the  industries,  such  as  the  mines  and  as 
household  servants,  they  are  not  acculturated 
to  the  EnglUh  speaking  civilization.  They 
still  speak  their  own  languages,  live  usually 
in  native  townships  and  In  their  own  tribal 
parts  of  them,  and  are  in  touch  with  their 
homelands.  Even  In  matters  such  as  those 
concerned  with  the  elections  in  the  first 
homeland  to  obtain  autonomy  ( the  Transkei  i 
so  closely  knit  are  they  with  home  that  they 
were  found  to  be  reluctant  to  express  anv 
opinion  on  voting,  until  their  own  chiefs 
have  spoken.  This  means  that  not  onlv  are 
there  two  racial  streams  involved.  White  and 
Black,  but  that  the  latter  is  divided  into 
numerous  nationalities  and  languages,  with 
varying  customs  and  legal  systems. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  areas  most 
thickly  settled  by  the  Whites,  in  the  nortliern 
half  of  South  Africa  i  where  they  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  Bantu )  and  areas  in  Rhodesia 
still  further  north,  were  lands  which  were 
largely  vacant  (mainly  in  the  high  veldt, 
which  is  the  least  suitable  for  Negro  settle- 
ment, as  It  is  cooler  than  the  low  veldt,  snow 
actually  being  experienced  sometimes  in  the 
winter  I  when  the  Europeans  first  arrived. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  martial  peo- 
ples, such  as  the  Zulus  in  Natal  and  parts  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Matabele  m  Rhodesia, 
had  destroyed  their  neighbours  and  created 
empty  spaces,  into  which  the  Whites  flowed, 
providing  ;,  buffer  agam&t  their  further  aep- 
redations  upon  the  weaker  Black  peoples  In 
some  instances  the  lands  occupied  cy  the 
Whites  were  even  ceded  to  them  by  tr.e  lat- 
ter m  order  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks 
of  these  warlike  nation?. 

In  the  southern  part  of  South  Africa,  and 
in  South  West  Africa,  the  indigenous  peoples 
are  really  the  yellow-skinned  Hottentots  and 
Buslimen  (whatever  other  stocks  have 
pushed  In  in  parts  in  more  recent  times). 
The  Hottentots  provided  for  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers troops,  and  later  the  British  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Cape  from  the  Dutch  had 
a  Hottentot  regiment  also.  In  time  a  certain 
amount  of  cross  breeding  had  been  created, 
mainly  between  the  Dutch,  rather  than  the 
British,  and  the  Hottentots,  with  an  in- 
fusion. In  some  cases  of  Malay  blood,  as 
Malays  had  been  brought  in  by  the  Dutch 
Governors  from  their  East  Indian  Colonies 
as  indentured  labour.  Ths  outcome  of  these 
crossings  has  been  to  create  two  distinct 
communities,  the  Cape  Coloureds  (European 
X  Hottentot  X  Malay)  who  are  largely  Afrt- 
kaan  speaking  in  the  country  places  and 
English  speaking  In  the  towns,  and  the  Cape 
Malay  Coloureds.  who  are  European  X  Malay, 
and  who  are  usually  Moslem.  However,  the 
Cape  Coloured  are  the  greater  and  more  sig- 
nificant community. 

In  South  West  Africa  a  crossing  between 
the  Germans  and  the  native  peoples  resulted 
In  the  Bastards  of  Rehoaboth,  who  own  their 
own  lands  In  that  district,  are  exclusive 
among  themselves,  and  proud  of  their  dis- 
tinctiveness. They  are  already  segregated 
Into  upper  and  lower  classes,  the  former 
being,  especially  in  the  children.  Indistin- 
guishable in  many  instances  from  north 
Germans.  Usually  their  servants  are  the  Hot- 
tentots. 

In  South  West  Africa  there  are  several 
distinct  Negroid  elements.  First  of  all  there 
are  the  Berg  Damara.  who  are  very  primitive 
and  obviously  earlier  Bantu  settlers  than  the 
rest,  and  these  are  looked  upon  by  the  Hot- 
tentots as  their  slaves  and  subjects.  But,  of 
quite  a  different  type  are  the  Herreros.  who 
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attempted  to  mas&icre  the  Oennari3  early 
In  thla  century,  and  who  were  massacred  In 
their  turn,  so  that  their  numbers  have  only 
now  recovereJ  ',o  the;r  fmier  stren^h  They 
are  a  superior  type  of  B:intu,  and  they  have 
obviously  an  infusion  ot  Hamltlc  blood  Then, 
la  addition  towdrds  the  north  are  the  Ne- 
groid Ovamba. 

Throughout  South  West  Africa.  In  some 
adjacent  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  over 
much  of  Bechuanaiand  (now  called  Bots- 
wana) there  are  Bushmen,  a  yellow-skinned 
hunting;,  migratory  people,  whose  way  of  life 
has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  survive  In 
the  steppes  and  deserts  into  which  the  Bantu 
have  driven  them. 

In  addition  to  this  complexity  not  merely 
of  different  nationalities,  but  also  of  differ- 
ent races,  ransrlni?  from  White  to  Yellow, 
Brown,  and  Bli-.clc  (which  makes  anv  com- 
parison with  the  Whlte-Neifro  problem  of  the 
US.A.  simplicity  Itself)  all  these  peoples  are 
largely  (except  for  the  Cape  Coloured'  In- 
dlBCenous  In  their  own  cultures. 

Wherea.i  the  .American  and  the  West  In- 
dl.in  Necr"  i  from  whence  BrUnln  draw«i  much 
of  Its  Netrro  lmml«fratlcn  Into  the  British 
Isles)  have  been  de-natlonalized  ar.d  de- 
culturated  for  generations,  over  several  cen- 
turies, this  Is  far  from  the  Ciise  In  southern 
Africa  On  the  contrary,  the  Bmtu  all  speak 
their  own  native  iHn^uaijes,  belong  to  their 
own  tribal  and  national  organizations,  are 
governed  by  their  own  customs  and  laws, 
and  are  flrmly  attached  to  their  own  terrl- 
toral  or  national  regions  This  even  is  true 
of  those  who  have  settled  In  or  near  the 
towns  to  wor.>t  !n  the  industries  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  created  The  Cape  Coloiu-eds 
sire  the  orly  community  which  have  become 
acciUttirated  to  Eurooenn  life  culture  reli- 
gion, and  languages  It  is  true  that  nominally 
the  Bantu  are.  In  large  numbers,  and  In- 
creasingly so,  going  over  to  Chrl.stlamty.  but 
this  change  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  fact 
without  some  reserve  It  Is  rare  that  the 
majority  discard  their  own  basic  religions  be- 
liefs, and  It  Is  much  rarer  that  It  makes  a 
great  deal  of  dl.Terence  to  their  fundamen- 
tally quite  distinctive  way  of  life. 

While  areas  of  the  country  are  given  over 
to  the.=e  nat:ona;itl(»s.  it  Is  the  policy 
of  the  South  .African  government  to  bring 
them  through,  step  by  step,  to  self-govern- 
ment. In  other  words  this  Is  pr^ictlca',  self- 
determination  In  operation  The  first  of  these 
states  with  limited  sovereignty  which  has 
arisen  Is  the  Transkel  for  the  Khosa  nation. 
The  north  Sothos  are  having  arrangements 
made  for  them,  so  are  the  Towanas,  the 
Bavendi-.s  are  having  a  territory  created  for 
them  1".  \'endal,i»!.tnd.  and  the  grouping  of 
the  once  powerful  Zulu  nation  is  occurring 
In  Zululand  The  South  African  government 
is  criticised  because  complete  Independence 
Is  not  being  conferred.  This  Is,  however, 
hypocrltic?.!  as  no  nation  can  permit  en- 
claves within  Its  borders  to  have  complete 
sovereignty  which  could  threaten  the  stu-- 
vlval  of  the  state  The  United  States  has  not 
given  any  of  the  Indian  reserves  as  much 
independence  as  Is  being  afforded  to  these 
n.^tlonal  territories,  and  It  would  ne\er  con- 
fer sovereignty  on  them  The  British  govern- 
ment hiis  only  given  a  quallfled  Independ- 
ence, and  no  .sovereignty  to  the  regional 
parliaments  of  Northern  Ireland.  Man. 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  rest 

These  developments  In  South  Africa  hare 
m  fact  been  assisted  by  the  action  of  the 
Cnlted  Kingdom  government,  which  his  now 
given,  or  is  giving.  Independence  to  Bechu- 
anaiand (Botswana)  and  Swaziland  i which 
are  partiv  surro'inded  by  South  Africa),  and 
Basuoland  i  Lesotho)  which  is  entirely  within 
the  frontiers  of  South  Africa  The.-se  terri- 
tories are  nnalogous  to  those  national  terri- 
tories which  South  Africa  itself  is  buUdLng 
The  only  d.Terence  is  that  until  recently  the 
United  Kingdom  entirely  neglected  these  ter- 
ritories, ana  has  done  much  less  for  them 


than  has  the  South  African  government  fur 
the  national  territories  it  is  creating.  Thus 
there  Is  a  University  College  in  the  Transvaal 
for  the  Bantu,  another  in  Zululand  for  the 
Zulus,  and  so  on.  Including  a  similar  Univer- 
sity College  for  the  Cape  Coloureds  No  such 
advanced  Institutions  were  created  by  the 
British  in  the  High  Commission  Territories 
'~>f  Bechuanaiand.  Swaziland,  and  Basutoland. 
-Although  given,  and  some  might  even  ven- 
ture to  think  Irresponsibly  given,  a  precipi- 
tate sovereign  independence,  these  three  ter- 
ritories are  much  less  prepared  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  less  able  economically  to  be 
viable,  than  the  national  regions  being  devel- 
oped by  South  Africa  Basutoland  has  made  It 
clear  within  the  last  few  days  that  she  re- 
quires a  subsidy  of  18,000,000  pounds  to  be 
viable,  and  the  United  Kingdom  Is  unwilling 
to  give  more  than  11,1K)0.000  pounds. 

Although.  In  theory,  the  United  Kingdom 
has  given  absolute  soverelginty  in  the  case  of 
Basutoland  and  Bechuanaiand.  this  is  In  fact 
qualified  by  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  economic  dependence  of 
these  territories  on  South  Africa,  and  in  the 
c-ise  of  Bechuanaiand  partly  also  on  Rho- 
desia, and  In  that  of  Swaziland,  partly  on 
Portugal,  these  states  have  to  temper  their 
aspirations  by  the  realities  with  which  they 
are  faced.  In  the  same  way  Maliiwl  (former 
Nyassaland)  under  the  sensible  leadership  of 
Dr.  Banda  has  had  to  accommodate  Its  poli- 
cies to  the  realities  of  the  proximity  of  Rho- 
desia and  Portuguese  East  Africa  (Mozam- 
bique). 

It  Is  not  easy  to  predict  what  will  be  the 
outcome  of  Khodeelan  affairs  But.  essen- 
ililly.  despite  all  the  complexities,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  Whites  tend  to  be  settled  on  the 
High  Veldt  from  the  Zambesll  and  Karlba 
Lake  In  the  north  to  the  Limpopo  la  the 
south  This  runs  down  the  center  of  the  coun- 
try To  the  east  are  the  Mashonas,  with  to 
the  north  the  Batongas.  and  in  the  southeast 
the  Shangaans  (a  part  of  the  same  people 
settled  In  Mozambique)  and  Vendas  (who 
really  belong  to  Vendaland  across  the  border 
la  South  Africa)  On  the  western  side  of  this 
White  corridor  there  are  the  Matabele  people, 
split  Into  two  halves  by  the  white  prong  run- 
ning southwestern  to  Bulawayo  and  beyond. 

The  logical  development  would  seem  to  be 
the  abandonment  of  the  multi-racial  concep- 
tion and  the  development  of  a  Matabele  king- 
dom on  one  side  and  a  Masona  republic  on  the 
other,  with  special  provisions  In  one  <>r  the 
other,  or  separately,  for  the  Tongas.  Karan- 
gas,  Shangaans.  Vendas.  and   others. 

In  the  event  of  the  enforcement  of  a  one 
man  one  vote  system  in  Rhodesia  (which  Is 
the  declared  aim  of  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment )  the  Matabele.  the  former  dominant 
and  ruling  people  In  this  area,  would  be  out 
voted  by  the  Shonas.  who  have  thrived  under 
the  protection  provided  by  the  White  man's 
peace  ^t  Is  unlUcely  that  thus  could  lead  to 
a  sta.ble  state,  for  It  may  well  be  expected  thut 
the  virile  and  military  Matabele  might  very 
well  decide  to  readdress  the  balance,  bo  that 
under  universal  suffrage  they  had  the  ma- 
jority, by  the  simple  expedient  of  going  far 
to  exterminate  the  Shonas  and  other  groups, 
once  White  control  over  the  police  and  army 
made  It   Impossible  for  them  to  be  stopped. 

A  word  should  be  said  also  about  the 
Indian  communities  which  are  divided  Into 
Hindi.  Moslem,  and  Sikh  These  exist  right 
through  East  .Africa  down  to  South  Africa. 
They  were  brought  In  by  the  British  as  In- 
dentured (ortledl  labour  Their  original  con- 
dition was  hardly  much  better  than  that  of 
slaves,  and  they  were  in  that  respect  worse 
off  than  the  native  Bantu  In  these  regions. 
Nevertheless,  by  their  energy,  hard  work, 
ability  to  save,  and  their  superior  Intelli- 
gence, they  have  been  able  to  become  a  lead- 
ing community  especially  In  the  field  of  busi- 
ness, and  shop-keeping  In  particular. 

These  facts  of  ethnic  complexity  In  South 
Africa.    South    West    Africa,    and    Rhodesia 


alone,  without  adding  to  their  presentation 
by  discussing  the  similar  problems  which 
exist  in  Angola  and  Mozambique,  make  It 
quite  cleiiT  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  resolve 
Justly  and  properly  these  difficulties  of  the 
utmost  gravity  from  simple  principles  of 
democratic  government  In  countries  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Ui3-A.  which  have 
a  mere  "Negro"  or  "Coloured"  problem  only, 
and  which  have  scarcely  any  relevance  at  all 
to  these  situations. 

If  we  may  now  turn  to  the  geographical 
considerations,  these  can  be  briefly  summed 
up  by  saying  that  from  the  Zambesi  to  the 
Cape  we  have  a  climatic  range  from  the 
tropical  to  the  Mediterranean.  As  the  coun- 
tries concerned  also  consist  of  the  low  and 
the  high  veldts,  and  In  addition  to  that  have 
mountainous  regions,  this  means  that  the 
crops  range  from  the  tropicul  through  Medl- 
terrean.  to  those  which  are  even  found  in 
temperate  climates.  Thus  tea.  coffee,  sisal. 
pyrethrum.  at  one  end  of  the  climatic  range, 
are  found  a;id  between  these  are  vines,  with 
a  supporting  wine  industry  of  considerable 
dimensions,  while  at  the  other  end  wheat 
and  oats  can  be  grown.  .Agriculturally,  there- 
fore, southern  Africa  Is  self-.supporting.  and 
out  of  this  region,  which  acts  as  a  granary. 
come  not  only  overseas  exports  of  tinned 
fruits,  and  the  like,  but  vast  quantities  of 
grains  which  go  Into  the  surrounding  Bantu 
states,  sometimes,  as  aid  to  the  under- 
developed countries.  In  fact  Bechuanaiand 
(Botswana)  is  very  dependent  for  Its  survival 
upon  such  South  African  and  Rhodesian 
crops  and  benevolence. 

In  minerals  fouthern  Africa,  and  partic- 
ularly South  Africa,  must  be  the  richest  In 
the  world  Except  for  oil  they  are  absolutely 
self-sufflclent.  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  before  long  they  will  be  In  posses.-ilon  of 
their  own  oil,  since  there  Is  every  prospect  of 
finding  It  In  workable  quantities  Besides 
that,  however,  they  have  ample  reserves  of 
coal,  some  of  which  are  being  converted  to 
oil.  and  In  Angola  there  Is  oil  which  is  ex- 
ploited. Consequently,  under  conditions  of 
war  or  block.ide.  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
souUiern  .Africa  could  survive  on  its  exist- 
ing reserves,  its  distillation  from  coal,  the 
supplies  in  Angola,  and  what  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  successful  results  of  the  Intensified 
search  for  oil  which  would  occur.  In  gold. 
southern  Africa  prodvices  three  quarters  cf 
the  world  gold  supply,  apart  from  that  mined 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Diamond  production 
(both  industrial  and  gem  stones)  is  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  Johannesburg  con- 
trols the  world  diamond  market. 

Industrially.  South  Africa  is  an  advanced 
state,  based  upon  the  enormous  mineral  and 
iinancial  resources  which  the  country  has. 
Every  form  of  engineering  exists,  and  now^  the 
first  trainer  fighters,  of  French  deslp;n.  have 
been  flown  from  the  new  aircraft  industry, 
which  has  had  to  be  created  as  a  result  of 
Brltiln's  refusal,  for  Ideological  reasons,  to 
supply  adequate  numbers  of  military  air- 
craft. 

In  f3ct.  It  may  be  stated  here,  that  the 
greatest  service  has  been  done  to  South 
Africa  in  recent  years  by  the  constant  boy- 
cotts and  threats  of  boycotts  from  industrial 
countries  such  as  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  No  Industrial  nation,  with 
access  to  the  necessary  raw  materials,  has 
done  anything  but  good  by  sanctions  of  any 
kind.  It  Just  means  that  their  tradinsr  be- 
comes, of  necessity,  less  liberal,  and  self- 
Rufficlency  Is  enforced.  Thus,  to  overcome 
such  trouble.s,  foreign  flrm.s  set  up  plants  for 
the  assemblage  in  the  first  case  of  motor 
cars,  later  to  make  a  part  of  the  components, 
and  ultimately  all  of  them.  This  Is  the  reason 
for  th?  development  of  an  automobile  in- 
dustry In  South  Africa.  Even  In  the  case  of 
the  sanctions  during  the  last  year  against 
Rhodesia,  we  see  how  that  country,  with 
only  a  small  Industrial  basis  from  which  to 
start,   has   overcome   its  difficulties   by   the 
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simple  expedient  of  making  at  home  what  It 
could  not  get  by  way  of  Import  from  other 
countries. 

In  the  financial  realm  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  United  Kingdom,  can- 
not be  inditfereiit  to  the  well-being  of  South 
Africa  m  particular.  The  investment  In  this 
country  alone  is  enormous  (United  King- 
dom has  1.100  nilllloii  pounds).  Secondly, 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  are  continuing  to 
supply  the  world  markets,  through  London, 
with  gold  a'  a  pre-war  price.  Without  that 
gold,  and  without  It  at  that  price,  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  economies  would  be  severe- 
ly interfered  with.  If  not  ruined.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  Britain  has  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
forty-five  million  pounds  (nearly  thirteen 
thous.md  million  dollars),  ajid  unseen  ex- 
ports and  interest  on  her  Investments  amount 
to  one  hundred  million  pounds  per  annum 
(approximately  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars). The  United  Kingdom  cannot  afford 
to  Jeopardise  such  a  favorable  situation,  es- 
pecially laving  regard  to  plunge  her  into  a 
trade  recession  and  perhaps  even  devalua- 
tion. 

Demographlcally  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
talk  about  the  danger  to  the  Europeans  from 
the  Negroes,  in  South  .Africa  in  particular, 
because,  vivlously,  at  different  times  the  ra- 
tios have  been  put  at  12  million  Bantu, 
one  million  Cape  Coloured  and  Indians,  and 
tliree  million  Whites  Even  If  this  were  the 
situation  which  were  to  remain  permanent- 
ly, owing  to  the  national  structure  of  the 
Bantu  states  and  territories  which  are  emerg- 
ing, the  high  wages  which  the  Bantu  enjoy 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  the  high  social  serv- 
ices. It  is  not  likely  so  far  as  one  can  Judge 
objectively  at  this  time  that  there  will  be 
any  threat  to  the  position  and  power  of  the 
White  community.  The  European  settlers 
are  to<i  numerous,  too  agglomerated  In  areas 
of  their  own.  and  too  certain  of  themselves, 
that  it  would  be  quite  Impossible  to  see  any- 
thing like  the  scuttle  and  emigration  which 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Congo,  Kenya, 
and   el.sewhere   north   of   the   Zambesi. 

However,  in  the  course  of  the  last  one  to 
two  years  the  po.siilon  has  become  even 
more  favorable  for  the  Whites,  since  the 
heavy  immigration,  st.srtlng  with  British  from 
Kenya.  Belgians  from  the  Congo,  supple- 
mented by  heavy  Immigration  from  Europe, 
has  now  produced  a  situation  In  which  the 
While  reproduction  added  to  the  immigrants, 
are  together  showing  a  greater  Increase  of 
white  than  of  the  other  communities.  Con- 
sequently, given  the  continuation  of  these 
circumstances,  then  the  Europeans  will  out- 
pace the  Bantu  in  reproduction  rates,  and 
with  time  the  position  of  the  Whites  will  be- 
come rather  more  secure  than  less. 

Before  concluding  this  review  of  Southern 
Africa's  internal  conditions.  It  Is  as  well  to 
indicate  briefly  that  the  three  countries  con- 
cerned have  proceeded  on  quite  different 
policies  In  relation  to  the  Bantu.  In  the  case 
of  Rhodesia  It  has  been  one  of  multlracialism, 
in  that  of  Portugal  of  complete  Integration, 
and  In  South  Africa  of  separate  development. 
The  result  has  been,  however,  that  multi- 
racialism  and  Integration  do  not  in  fact  work, 
as  whatever  benevolence  and  assistance  Is 
shown  the  two  racial  strains  remain  distinct, 
separate,  and  move  in  their  own  commu- 
nities, and  the  leadership  stays  with  the 
Europeans,  as  it  will  always  do,  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  produce  revolutionary  overturn- 
ing of  the  clviUsation  for  Negroid  raclaUst 
ends  Irrespective  of  the  harm  done  to  the 
economy.  Industry,  and  development  of  the 
territory. 

In  South  Africa  separate  racial  develop- 
ment has  been  the  policy  for  some  years,  and 
this  Is  reaching  a  stage  of  maturity  where 
the  beneficial  results  of  this  can  be  seen. 
South  Africa  Inherited  what  was  tantamount 
to  a  multlraclallst  concept,  and  In  such  a 
society  whether  It  Is  there  or  In  the  Deep 
South  where  the  concept  exists,  the  better  en- 


dowed minority  section  of  society  Is  com- 
pelled to  defend  Itself  on  a  basis  of  caste  (as 
In  India  where  caste  arose  out  of  the  conquest 
of  a  dark  continent  by  the  Caucasold  Hindus ) 
and  this  Is  inevitably  a  form  of  colour  bar. 
But,  South  Africa  has  moved  steadily  away 
from  that  towards  separate  development,  and 
while  the  caste  system  survives  in  the  White 
urban  areas,  as  the  Bantu  states  are  built  up 
one  may  expect  to  find  that  gradually  the 
colour  bar  will  disappear.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
call   the  colour  bar  apartheid.  Apartheid  Is 
separate  development,  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted must  Inevitably  lead  to  the  end  of  the 
colour  bar  defensive  mechanism,  for  the  need 
for  such  a  defensive  device  will  have  become 
unnecessary.  The  good  relations  w^hich  exist 
between  White  officials  and  traders.  In  and 
around   the  national   homelands   which   are 
being  created  for   the   Bantu   indicate   that 
this  is  going  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  this 
wise   and  far-seeing  policy,   but   one   which 
has    been    grossly    misrepresented    and    dis- 
torted. In  our  Imperfect  world  nothing  is  or 
ever  can  be  perfect,  and  there  will  always  be 
Imperfections  and  injustices  to  be  put  right — 
nevertheless,  I  think  that  those  which  arise 
under  separate  development  (which  is  after 
all  the  organic  way  by  which  we  all,  Euro- 
peans  and    other   racial    stocks   alike,    have 
arisen)    will   be  less   than   those  which  will 
occur  in  multiracial  and  Integrated  societies. 
In  concluding  this  brief  presentation  of  the 
internal  conditions  of  southern  Africa  one 
final  point  should  be  made.  It  Is  that  the  cost 
of  living  gets  less  as  one  passes  from  north 
to  south,  and  South  Africa  is  the  cheapest 
country  In  which  to  live  In  the  whole  conti- 
nent, followed  by  Rhodesia  and  the  Portu- 
guese territories.  Despite  their  high  cost  of 
living  these  countries  to  the  north  of  soutk- 
ern  Africa  have  a  much  lower  wage  level  for 
their  workers.  Thus  35  pounds  per  annum  is 
the  average  wage  for  many  of  the  labourers 
in  some  of  these  countries,  whereas  it  Is  300 
pounds    per   annum    on    average    In    South 
Africa.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  Illegal  immigrants  who  flow  in  from 
the  north  to  attempt  to  settle  In  the  southern 
African  countries.  South  Africa,  alone,  has 
100,000  or  more  Illegal  immigrants.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Bantu,  South  Africa  Is 
a  Mecca  to  which  many  try  to  go  and  settle. 
It  Is  one  reason  for  the  pass  card  system  In 
South  Africa,  which  an  employee  must  pro- 
duce to  his  employer  on  being  engaged  to 
show  that  he  Is  a  South  African  resident, 
and  not  an  alien  or  Illegal  Immigrant. 

With  this  backgi-ound  before  us  we  can 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  strategic  con- 
siderations which  arise  In  connection  with 
southern  Africa,  and  particularly  as  they 
affect  the  safety  of  the  western  countries. 
and  especially  that  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

After  the  route  to  the  east  was  blocked  by 
Turkish  and  other  Islamic  expansions,  the 
merchants  of  the  medieval  and  renaissance 
world  had  to  find  an  alternative  route  to  the 
Middle  and  Par  Eastern  countries.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
Portuguese,  which  commenced  with  Henry 
the  Navigator,  to  find  a  sea  route  to  the  East. 
Thanks  to  the  Portuguese  the  route  round 
the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  was  found,  and  the 
flank  of  the  military  obstruction  by  the  Cen- 
tral Euraslatlc  Powers  was  turned.  The  posi- 
tion today,  from  the  strategical  point  of 
view  Is  exactly  the  same.  In  that  a  great 
Euraslatlc  power  bestrides  the  communica- 
tions to  the  East,  and  with  Itjs  satellites,  not 
merely  those  of  eastern  Europe,  but  client 
nations  such  as  Egypt,  It  has  effectively  re- 
stored the  ancient  situation,  whereby  there 
Is  no  access  from  western  Europe,  and  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Par  East  (except  through  the 
Pacific)  other  than  by  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.  The  destruction  of  the  British  and 
Prench  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  ma- 
terial to  bringing  about  this  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous situation  for  us  today. 
Russia  Is  also  credited  with  the  construc- 


tion of  a  naval  base  of  some  kind  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Britain  is  evacuating  Aden, 
Willie  the  position  of  France  in  neighbouring 
Djibouti  is  tenuous  to  say  the  least.  The 
complete  control,  therefore,  of  communica- 
tions to  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic  is  completely 
sealed  off,  and,  fiu-thermore,  through  these 
latest  changes  w^e  are  in  no  position  to  stop 
the  deployment  of  hostile  fleets  debouch- 
ing from  the  Red  Sea  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Coincident  with  this  we  have  the  loss  of 
control  over  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  through 
the  withdrawal  of  Holland  from  her  East 
Indies  Empire,  the  virtual  collapse  of  Singa- 
pore as  an  effective  base  because  of  uncer- 
tainties of  the  political  future,  and  now,  at 
this  juncture,  we  have  the  United  States 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  under  attack, 
so  that  it  Is  difficult  to  know  how  long  that 
ci'.n  continue. 

In  these  circumstances  there  is  a  high  prob- 
ability that  shipping  may  be  compelled 
to  pass  from  Europe  and  the  Canadian  and 
American  eastern  seaboards  Into  the  Pacific 
by  the  Cape  Horn  and  Straits  of  Magellan 
routes.  In  that  event  we  are  left  with  the 
only  access  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian 
Oceans  via  either  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  All  the  other  strong  points,  con- 
trolling the  major  strategic  sea  lanes  are 
already  lost  to  us  or  threatened.  If  these 
were  to  go  the  European  and  Atlantic  peo- 
ples would  be  confined  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
unable  to  bring  relief  and  succor  to  India, 
Burma.  Thailand,  or  any  other  threatened 
nations,  except  by  a  long  land  haul  across 
U.S.A.  and  Canada  and  the  use  of  the  Pacific 
ports,  which  would  be  a  highly  costly  and 
inefficient  means  of  reinforcement. 

Of  these  two  Capes  only  one  is  of  primary 
importance,  since  from  the  Simonstown  base 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  whole  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  can  be  controlled,  in- 
cluding the  route  via  Cape  Horn  into  the 
Pacific.  One  might  go  even  further  and  sav 
that  a  pack  of  hostile  nuclear  submarines  in 
Simonstown  would  ensure  that  very  little 
shipping  would  safely  cross  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween America  and  Europe,  or  pass  roimd 
either  Cape  into  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  last, 
and  the  vital  strategic  point,  as  It  has  been 
since  the  Portuguese  were  forced  to  discover 
the  route,  which  is  still  left  to  us,  U  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Therefore,  anything  which 
threatens  this  Is  a  direct  threat  to  the  very 
security  and  survival  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  West- 
ern European  nations. 

Yet  at  such  a  time  as  this  the  continuance 
in  friendly  hands  of  this  last  major  strong 
point  Is  threatened,  by  every  sort  of  agitation 
against  the  nations  of  southern  Africa  and 
against  South  Africa  In  particular.  The  de- 
struction of  these  powers  would  soon  open 
the  door  to  the  loss  of  this  vital  securltv 
for  the  West.  First  there  would  be  Black 
nationalist  racialist  governments  established 
(if  the  forces  of  disruption  and  revolution 
were  supported),  which  would  to  show  their 
impartiality,  proclaim  that  they  would  ob- 
serve complete  neutrality  between  East  and 
West,  and  then  they  would  proceed,  as  In 
Zanzibar,  the  Congo,  Uganda,  Egypt,  Ghana 
and  Nknmiah,  and  elsewhere,  to  develop 
friendly  relations  with,  introduce  advisers 
and  finance  from,  China  and  Russia,  and  the 
end  would  be  that  this  vital  post  would  pass 
for  all  practical  purposes  Into  enemy  hands. 

It  seems  Incredible,  bearing  In  mind  the 
gravity  for  ourselves  of  any  disturbance  of 
the  southern  African  governments  and  states, 
to  realize  that  there  has  been  produced  In  the 
United  States,  with  the  assistance  of  West 
Point  personnel,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
a  plan  for  war  against  South  Africa.  Such 
a  plan  would,  If  It  were  successful,  destroy 
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th*  security  of  the  United  States,  and  her 
European  allies,  including  the  United  King- 
dom, and  :t  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
such  a  plan  and  concept  :.-i  an  act  of  the 
greatest  treachery  that  has  been  conceived 
for  some  time 

We  may  asS  ourselves  what  Is  the  military 
frontier  in  depth  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  without  que!t;"n  the 
Zambesi  and  the  Karlba  Lake  (which  Is  129 
miles  long  and  over  5  miles  wide)  which 
form  the  northern  frontier  of  Rhodesia  This 
is  an  imprei^nable  frontier  contln\ied  to  the 
we«t  by  swamps  and  deserts,  and  to  the  east 
by  the  Zambesi,  and  its  gorges,  to  thp  sea. 
In  the  context  of  what  we  have  Just  said 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  current  moves  by 
the  British  Oovernment  i  In  which  they  hope 
to  have  the  active  support  of  the  United 
Statee  I  to  overthrow  the  Rhodesia  Govern- 
ment, and  replace  It  by  a  Negro  one.  Is  highly 
dangerous  not  merely  because  such  a  move 
would  cause  tne  collapse  of  the  civilization 
anl  enterprises  built  np  m  that  country  and 
leav?  the  wav  open  U:i  w-irfare  between  the 
M«t*bi-le  and  the  rest  bu"  because  the  very 
security  '^n  which  the  Cape  basp  of  the  West- 
ern  powerj  must  rely  will  have  been  breached. 
and  sonnething  similar  to  what  happened  to 
Slngap<.>re  i  when  the  attack  came  overland 
from  the  north  i  here  also  could  occur  While 
the  Rhodeslans  and  the  Portuguese  control 
thU  frontier  In  the  center  and  on  the  e«st, 
and  South  Africa  m  South  West  Africa  on 
the  west,  the  security  of  the  Cape  Is  assured 
Reverting  to  the  crazy,  but  criminal  pro- 
posal for  war  for  peace  on  South  Africa,  put 
out  by  this  curious  body  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment  for  InternatiorLal  Peace.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  would  that 
succeed.  If  It  could  be  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  In  the  destruction  of  the 
West's  own  defenses  but  also  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful If  It  could  be  brought  to  a  successful 
fruition 

The  sea  coasts  of  southern  Africa  are  not 
easily  breached  as  the  ports  are  few.  also 
supported  bv  a  hostile  terrain  much  of  It 
lacking  adequate  water  supplies,  the  effort 
and  U)6ses  i  Ahlch  would  be  those  of  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom,  presum- 
ably i  would  be  colossal,  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  'he  very  high  c.isualtles  which 
thev  themselves  admit  would  occur. 

In  the  RhodeslaoE.  and  the  South  Africans 
In  fwr-icular.  quite  apart  from  the  Portu- 
guese, who  have  successfully  repulsed  a  major 
invasion  of  their  territory  of  Angola  from 
the  Congo  we  have  about  the  toughest  fight- 
ers In  the  world  They  are  well  disciplined, 
well-armed,  and  so  far  as  South  Africa  Is 
concerned  have  an  adequate  air  force  and 
navy,  probably  the  best  In  Africa  many  times 
over  It  is  quite  Inconceivable  that  any  such 
invasion,  for  the  alleged  purpkose  af  ending 
Apartheid  could  succeed,  and  whether  It  did 
or  was  repulsed,  the  losses  involved  would 
be  much  greater  that  those  of  the  current 
Vietnam  campMilgn.  for  this  would  be  a  war 
on  a  major  scale  Like  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
volunteers  from  all  over  the  E^iropean  world 
would  flix-k  to  South  Africa  to  assist  them. 
of  that  I  have  no  doubt,  and  there  might 
even  be  mutinies  among  British  troops,  who 
would  have  no  stomach  or  liking  for  such 
enterprises 

Under  the  Impact  of  such  events  the  whole 
of  the  Wes'  would  fall  apart  and  would  be 
so  Injured  that  the  central  Ettraslatic  powers 
would  be  able  to  move  with  success  against 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Europe  Their  attempt  to  abolish  Apartheid 
by  such  Immoral  means  would  not  have 
grained  them  one  slni?le  Black  state,  the  mlU- 
ta.'v  p  jwer  of  which.  In  any  case,  would  be 
negligible  For  it  should  be  stressed  th.it  the 
martial  stocks  of  the  Bantu  .ire  those  which 
have  Haniitic  blood,  such  as  the  Zulus. 
Shaogaaos.  Matabela,  and  the  Herreros.  all  of 
whom  are  m  .Southern  Africa  The  probability 
U  that  in  any  case  they  would  throw  In  their 


lot  and  with  the  Whites  of  southern  Africa. 
If  only  to  be  able  to  cross  the  Zambesi  and 
carve  out  for  themselves  new  territories  and 
overlordshlps  over  the  Negroid  and  Bantu 
peoples  to  the  north  whom  they  despise.  The 
whole  of  Black  Africa  nUght  well  be  set  In 
a  blaze  that  no  United  Nations  could  put 
out.  The  peace  In  Black  Afrlci  Is  very  uneasy 
at  the  best  It  only  needs  the  match  which 
these  politically  crazed  and  ignorant  Ideo- 
logues of  the  Carnegie  Endi'wment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  can  apply  to  the  situation  to 
set,  the  wnole  of  Africa  In  a  blaze,  and  bring 
on  at  a  pace  the  outbreak  of  the  Third  World 
War.  either  out  of  the  chaos  created  In  Black 
Africa,  by  the  boomerang  effect  of  this  un- 
warranted project  of  war  against  South 
Africa,  or  from  the  overthrow  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  occupation  of  Simonstown 
base  by  the  submarine  fleets  of  powers  hos- 
tile to  the  West 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  In  concluding  this 
lecture,  which  you  have  listened  to  with 
great  patience.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  one  great  strategic 
gate  of  our  enemies,  which  is  still  in  our 
hands.  Without  it  we  cannot  survive  Oppose 
all  who  would  destroy  the  peace  of  southern 
Africa,  whether  by  war  sanctions,  or  other 
moves  to  overthrow  the  governments  of  those 
countries  of  Angola.  Mozambique.  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  Militarily  these  countries 
are  essential  to  us  Financially  they  are  Im- 
portant to  us.  You  have  only  to  consider 
what  would  happen  to  the  world  If  the  gold 
production  alone  passed  Into  the  hands  of 
Influences  favourable  to  the  ETuraslatlc 
powers— which  would  give  them  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  worlds  gold  production.  I 
venture  to  believe  It  would  mean  economic 
collapse  for  the  United  States  following  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  would  already 
have  occurred.  We  cannot  therefore  afford  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  pushed  into  hofitlle 
courses  against  southern  Africa  today  at  the 
behest  of  starry-eyed,  impracticable  Idealists, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  enemies  of  our 
countries  and  of  the  west,  on  the  other,  who. 
under  such  guises,  are  determined  to  assist 
our  enemies  to  destroy  this  great  strategic 
bastion  which  lies  In  the  hands  of  our  friends 
and  allies. 

Seen  In  this  light  the  current  fanaticism 
of  the  Socialist  Government  of  Britain  In  lis 
pursuance  of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  for 
narrow.  Ignorant.  Ideological  reasons,  can  be 
a  highly  dangerous  course  which.  If  It  were 
successful,  might  be  the  final  act  of  sabo- 
tage of  the  defenses  of  the  west,  by  opening 
the  back  door  to  the  defenses  of  this  strategic 
bastion  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

In  order  that  the  qualifications  of 
Colonel  Gayre  may  be  easily  available.  I 
quote  the  following;  biographical  .sketch 
of  him  from  Contemporarv  Authors. 
1966: 

Gatre  or  Gayre  a.vd  Nice  (  | George]  Robert) 
1907- 

Personal:  Born  August  6.  1907.  In  Ireland; 
son  of  Robert  Gayre  of  Gayre  and  Nlgg  and 
Clara  Hull;  married  Nina  Mary  Terry;  chil- 
dren: Relnold  Gayre  of  Gaj-re  and  Nlgg  The 
Younger.  Education:  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. M  A  .  1934;  additional  study  at  Insti- 
tute of  West  Asiatic  Archeology.  University 
of  LiverpiToI,  and  Exeter  College.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. 1934-36.  Religion  Scottish  Episco- 
pal. Home:  1.  Darnaway  St..  Edinburgh  3. 
Scotland. 

Career:  Baron  of  Lochoreshyre  and  chief  of 
Clan  Gayre.  Chairman  of  Mixcdonald  Printers 
of  Edinburgh.  Scotland.  Armorial  Ltd  of  Ed- 
inburgh. University  Secretarial  Services  and 
Research  Publishers  Ltd  of  London.  Eng- 
land, and  Kevlndale  Estates  Propriety  Ltd.  of 
Johannesburg.  South  Africa  University  of 
Saugor,  Madhya  Pradesh.  India,  professor  of 
anthropKilogy  and  head  of  department  of 
anthropology-geography.  1954-56  Council  of 
Scottish  Clan  Societies,  vice-chairman.  MU- 


itaxy  and  Hospitaller  Order  of  St.  Lazarus  of 
Jerusalem,  grand  b.illlff-general  for  the  Brit- 
ish realms,  commissioner-general  for  the 
English  tongue  and  South  Africa,  and  presi- 
dent of  Leprosy  Research  Commission;  Order 
of  Charity,  vice-president.  International 
Congress  of  Genealogy  and  Heraldry.  Edin- 
burgh, secretary-general.  1962;  College  of 
Heralds  of  Rome,  consultore  pro  lingua  an- 
gllca  Military  seriicc:  British  Army,  Regular 
Army  Reserve;  served  on  active  duty,  1939- 
45,  becoming  educational  adviser.  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government,  and  chief  of  education  and 
religious  affairs.  German  Planning  Division 
of  SHAEF.  1944;  retired  from  R<-serve  In  1962 
with  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Member  National  Society  of  Naples. 
Pelorltana  Academy.  Pontanlana  Academy, 
Academy  of  Palermo.  National  Academy  of 
Science  i  India;  fellow  >.  Italian  Institute  of 
Genealogy  and  Heraldry  i  fellow  i.  Interna- 
tional Association  of  .Anthropology.  Ethnol- 
ogy and  Eugenics.  Intern.itlonal  Institute  of 
Sociology.  Institute  des  Studios  PoUtlcos 
(Madrid;  corresponding  memberi.  Coleglo 
Braslleiro  de  Genealogla  (corresponding 
member  t.  'Forty  Five  .Association  (Chair- 
man). Scottish  PleblscUe  Society  (chairman. 
1964).  Scottish  Arts  Club  (Edinburgh). 
Army  and  Navy  Club  (London).  Royal  Forth 
Yacht  Club  'Edinburgh  I.  and  Royal  High- 
land Yacht  Club  lOban.  Scotland)  Honorary 
member  of  other  societies  and  academies 

Award.s  honors  Knights  of  Constantlne  St 
George  of  Naples.  1960;  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  Lippe,  1961;  Knight  Grand 
Cross  with  Collar  of  the  Military  and  Hos- 
pitaller Order  of  St.  Lazariis  of  Jerusalem. 
1962;  Knight  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy.  1963;  Grand  Cro.ss  of 
Merit  with  Star  of  Sovereign  Military  Order 
of  Malta,  1963  Vmcente  Vign.iu  Prize  of  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Genealogy  and 
Heraldry,  Madrid.  Spain,  for  The  Heraldry  of 
the  Knighti  of  St  John,  three  medals  for 
other  work  in  genealogy  and  heraldry. 
Honorary  degrees  from  University  of  Palermo. 
1943.  University  of  Naples.  1944.  University 
of  Messina.  1944 

Writings  Teuton  and  Slav  on  the  Polish 
Frontier  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1944;  Italy  in 
Tran.titton.  Faber  1946;  Was:.aill  In  Makers  of 
Mead.  PhilUmore  <t  Co  1948,  Gai/re's  Booke, 
four  volumes,  privately  printed  1948-59;  The 
Heraldry  of  the  Knights  of  St-  John.  Garga 
1956;  Heraldic  Standard:i  and  Other  En.figns. 
Oliver  &  Boyd.  1959;  T'le  Nature  of  Arm':. 
Faber,  1961:  He'aldi  Cadency.  Oliver  &  Boyd. 
1961;  Who  Is  Who  in  Clan  Gayre,  Armorial 
Ltd  ,  1962;  A  Case  for  Monarchy.  Armorial 
Ltd  .  1963 

Editor:  The  Armorial  Who  i.<:  Who.  Volume 
I  1962.  Volume  II.  In  press.  Editor-ln-chlef. 
La  Ciox  de  Sinaple:  editor  of  .4r7»iorio;,  Maii- 
kind  Quarterly,  and  the  Mankind  Mono- 
graphs Contributor  to  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
ica.  Coat  of  Arm->.  Revisia  Aidldica.  other 
periodicals 

Work  In  progress-  Foundations  of  Ethnol- 
ogy. English  edition  In  three  volumes;  .4  Roll 
of  Scotti.-!h  Anns,  publication  of  the  first  of 
about  six  volumes  expected  In  1964.  a  new 
edition  of  The  Hrraldry  of  thp  Knight.^  of 
St   John. 

Sidelights:  Recent  travels  In  connection 
with  ethnogenetlc  work  and  for  Order  of  St. 
Lazarus  Include  visits  to  Bantu  and  Bush- 
men tribes  of  Southern  .Africa,  to  Egypt,  and 
other  sections  of  Africa.  Middle  East,  Iceland. 
Canada.  United  States,  and  half  a  d(«en 
countries  of  Europe.  Master  and  owner  of 
sailing  cutter.  "Loyalty  " 


THE  89TH  AND  90TH  CONGRESSES 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  an  editorial  and 
a  letter. 


May  15,  1967 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  out 
of  the  West  has  come  a  brave,  bold, 
valiant,  defiant  David  with  his  own  jour- 
naliBtic  slingshot  destined  to  slay  an- 
other Goliath,  who  in  this  instance  is 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment to  make  other  than  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  this  House.  The  edi- 
torial of  May  8,  1967,  from  The  Signal, 
which  according  to  the  masthead  Is  a 
newspaper  published  in  Newhall,  Calif., 
follows  at  the  request  of  the  publisher 
and  my  reply  which  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  him.  Both  editorial  and  let- 
ter speak  for  themselves.  And  further 
demonstration  of  the  burning  desire  for 
the  truth  and  equity  on  the  part  of  this 
journalistic  knight  in  shining  armor  will 
be  directly  reported  to  the  House  be- 
cause I  have  a  feeling  he  would  want  it 
thus. 

Follows  the  editorial  and  my  letter: 
OtJK  Shocking   90th  Concrkss 

Up  until  now,  we  have  merely  considered 
the  recent  House  of  Representatives  simply 
as  an  utterly  Ineffectual  legion  of  p>olltlcaI 
parasites,  fattening  themselves  at  public 
expense. 

Among  this  band  of  selfservlng  public  ser- 
vants, of  course,  there  are  a  few  gifted  men. 
But  taken  as  a  group,  the  recent  Congresses 
of  the  United  States  have  been  about  as 
forcefvU  and  filled  with  philosophical  prin- 
ciple as  the  husbands'  auxiliary  of  a  matri- 
archal PTA  organization  somewhere  deep  in 
the  pine  forests  of  Georgia. 

In  any  case,  the  recently  expired  89th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  was  probably  as 
sorry  a  gaggle  of  overpaid  Illiterates  as  has 
ever  been  assembled  under  the  beautiful 
dome  of  our  Nation's  capitol. 

And — with  this  mild  Introduction — we  are 
now  ready  to  write  a  few  harsh  paragraphs 
about  the  present  90th  Congress. 

Specifically,  some  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  roused  themselves  from 
their  Rip  Van  Wlnkel  slumber  and  are  acting 
In  a  manner  that  Is  preciously  close  to,  or, 
possibly  outright  misfeasance  of  office.  TTiat's 
right,  some  members  of  Congress  are  making 
statements  that.  In  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
of  this  newspaper,  are  at  least  a  breach  of 
their  sworn  oath  of  office  and  quite  possibly, 
because  of  this,  constitute  perjury. 

Let's  run  over  the  facts. 

The  House  Armed  Services  committee  has 
been  conducting  a  long  series  of  hearings 
Into  the  anti-draft  activities  and  sentiments 
expressed  by  various  citizens  who  are  par- 
ticularly distressed  over  our  country's  mili- 
tary adventure  In  Viet  Nam. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  the  greatest  freedom 
In  our  country — a  freedom  for  which  many 
millions  of  Americans  have  fought  and  died — 
Is  the  freedom  of  thought  and  the  freedom 
to  express  his  or  her  own  opinion. 

Admittedly,  anti-draft,  antl-Vlet  Nam  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens can  be  profoundly  irritating  to  a  lot  of 
people,  particularly  those  who  do  not  And 
great  solace  in  reason. 

And  who  are  the  custodians  of  this  right? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States — every 
member  of  whom,  before  being  seated,  sol- 
emnly swears  to  "protect  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

Last  week,  at  a  hearing  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  committee,  to  the  surprise  of  no 
thoughtful  person,  a  group  of  corn-pone 
Congressmen    from    Dixieland    actually    In- 


sulted and  sneered  at  this  most  priceless  of 
all  our  public  documents  (which  these  very 
Individuals  pledged  their  honor  to  protect.) 

During  the  bearings,  the  undistinguished 
Representative  from  Lioulsiana,  F.  Edward 
Hubert  stated:  "Let's  forget  the  first  amend- 
ment" (freedom  of  speech).  Then  he  and 
two  of  his  committee  colleagues,  whose  tastes 
obviously  run  to  fat  back  and  tumlp  greens 
rather  than  statesmanship,  delivered  them- 
selves of  statements  suggesting  in  effect  that 
In  order  to  get  at  anti-draft  Americans,  we 
should  Junk  at  least  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  sort  of  behavior  Is  so  shockingly  un- 
patriotic and  so  crude  and  so  utterly  Im- 
proper, it  la  difficult  for  any  thinking  person 
to  stomach.  This  remark,  In  Itself,  was  a  bro- 
ken pledge.  It  was  the  big  He  and,  as  sug- 
gested above  should  constitute  grounds  for 
the  removal  from  office  of  at  least  F.  Edward 
Hubert,  for  misfeasance  of  office  or  perjury. 

The  real  tragedy  Is  that  the  gentlemen's 
club  on  capitol  hill  known  as  the  90th  Con- 
gress undoubtedly  won't  even  bother  to  take 
their  fellow  member  across  the  street  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  rub  his  nose  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Just  In  case  our  readers  are  Interested,  we 
are  going  to  send  a  published  copy  of  this 
editorial  to  Mr.  H6bert  at  his  Washington 
office  so  that  he  can  Introduce  It  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  If  he  sees  fit. 

Maybe  he  will  figure  he  can  prove  some- 
thing or  other  by  doing  this. 

May  13,  1967. 
Mr.  ScoTT  Newhall, 
Editor,  The  Signal,  Neivhall,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Newhall:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  courtesy  of  sending  me  your  brilliant 
and  restrained  editorial  concerning  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses,  and  with  particular 
reference  to  myself. 

Since  obviously  you  are  dedicated  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
have  sworn  to  uphold  and  which  I  have 
been  doing  for  the  27  years  I  have  been 
In  the  Congress,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
read  the  entire  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  particular  reference  to  Section 
III  related  to  treason  and  sedition  against 
the  United  States.  After  reading  that,  while 
I  do  not  think  It  necessary  because  of  your 
obvious  brilliance  and  education,  but  in 
order  to  be  absolutely  accurate  (which  I 
know  you  want  to  be)  confer  with  Webster's 
Dictionary  and  get  the  definition  of  treason 
and  sedition.  Having  thus  refreshed  your 
brilliant  mind,  lay  that  alongside  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  inform  me  whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  that  section  of  the  Constitution. 

However,  it  is  not  my  Intention  In  this 
letter  to  enter  into  a  debate  with  you,  but  I 
must  say  that  such  editorials  as  yours,  based 
on  a  false  premise,  obviously  written  wlthovit 
research  or  an  attempt  to  learn  the  facts,  an 
utter  disregard  of  truth,  and  the  lifting  out 
of  context  of  an  alleged  remark,  causes  me 
as  an  individual,  who  for  23  years  was  a 
reporter  and  editor,  to  become  so  saddened — 
even  to  the  point  of  heartbreak — that  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  of  which  I  am  so 
proud,  do  such  things  to  kill  that  which  we 
love  most. 

Now,  of  course,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
give  you  the  notoriety  which  you  beg  for  In 
your  letter  to  me  enclosing  the  editorial,  and 
i  win  be  most  happy  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  Congress  the 
high  caliber  and  objective  type  of  editorial 
writing  which  prevails  in  your  newspaper. 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  put  this  letter  in  the 
Record;  however,  before  I  do.  I  am  enclos- 
ing herewith  an  address  which  I  delivered  to 
the  House  on  May  8  and  another  on  May  9 
which  Include  the  entire  colloquy  between 
Fred  Vinson,  Jr.,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  and  myself.  In  this  colloquy  nothing 
Is  lifted  out  of  context,  no  words  are  dis- 
torted to  suit  Individual  purposes,  but  I 
give  it  to  you  In  the  raw — tmexpurgated. 


I  am  sure  you.  as  a  fighting,  dedicated, 
crusading  champion  of  the  right  of  free 
speech,  must  admit  that  you  will  not  deny 
me  the  right  to  free  speech  or  free  expression. 
If  you  can  find  time  from  your  dedicated 
vigilante  services  as  a  guardian  of  freedom  of 
speech,  I  would  direct  that  you  read  the 
opening  remarks  of  my  colloquy  with  Mr. 
Vinson.  If  you  take  the  time  you  will  learn, 
and  as  fair  as  you  modestly  admit  you  are, 
note  quite  definitely  and  positively  that  my 
words,  which  have  been  quoted  so  wide- 
spread— 'Let's  forget  the  First  Amendment' — 
were  the  first  sentence  of  a  paragraph  and 
applied  solely  and  specifically  to  a  discussion 
of  Section  Xn  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
and  Section  2388  of  the  United  States  Code 
XVIII.  This  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  depriving  anyone  at  any  time  at  any 
place  of  their  Constitutional  rights  under  the 
First  Amendment. 

Assuming  therefore  that  you  gave  me  the 
same  right  you  demand  and  request  for  your- 
self, may  I  humbly  and  respectfully  ask  th.'^t 
you  publish  this  letter  In  your  newspaper  in 
order  that  your  readers  can  better  evaluate 
the  Inaccuracies  and  the  deficiencies  which 
you  attribute  to  me. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

P.   EDW.   HUBERT. 

P.S. — 'While  there  is  no  reason  you  should 
know  about  me  or  my  newspaper  background, 
I  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
New  Orleans  States,  of  which  I  was  City  Edi- 
tor before  coming  to  the  Congress,  was  twice 
awarded  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  plaque  for 
"Courage  In  Journalism"  and  nominated  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Perhapw  you  would  sug- 
gest that  those  awards  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  fact  that  I  was  the  editor  who  destroyed 
the  remnants  of  the  Huey  Long  machine  and 
was  responsible  for  what  has  become  known 
as  the  "Lotiisiana  Scandals"  be  expunged 
from  the  history  books.  The  individual  you 
describe  In  your  editorial  and  the  other  in- 
dividual could  not  possibly  be  one  and  the 
same  man,  and  I  certainly  mtist  accept  your 
evaluation  of  the  truth  as  I  am  sure  you  don't 
want  any  shadow  cast  over  your  pure  and 
spwtless  escutcheon  of  Justi.ce  and  fairneis. 

P.  E.  H. 


JOHNSON     HITS     FARMERS     WITH 
"DOUBLE  WHAMMY" 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AN*DREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
beginning  its  hearings  on  the  dairy  im- 
port problem  and  I  have,  along  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  submitted 
testimony  for  those  hearings.  The  fan- 
tastic inciease  in  dairy  imports  far 
beyond  that  intended  by  oui-  existing 
quota  law  is  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us. 
This  Nation's  dairy  farmers  have  seldom 
been  in  such  desperate  straits.  Theii- 
equipment  costs  and  their  taxes  have 
skyrocketed  while  the  prices  they  receive 
for  their  products  have  remained  the 
same  or,  all  too  often,  have  gone  down. 

Unfortunately,  excessive  importation 
of  milk  equivalent  into  this  country  Is 
not  the  only  depressing  force  on  the 
dairy  market.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  annual  exports  of  dairy  products 
under  Public  Law  480  have  been  cut  back 
400  million  pounds  from  1964  to  1966. 
Butter  exports  alone  dropped  from  more 
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than  163  million  pounds  In  1964  to  less 
than  3  million  pounds  in  1966.  You  can 
see  the  dairy  farmer  Ls  btHni?  hit  by  a 
"double  whammy"  delivered  to  h:m  by 
the  administration.  This  400-:nilllon- 
pound  cuibaclc  in  exports  combined  with 
the  terrific  incrtase  in  imp<jrts  hits  our 
dairy  farmers  coming  and  going. 

Not  only  has  the  administration  failed 
to  act  promptly  in  curbing  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  milk  equivalent,  but  it  has  cat 
on  its  hands  in  failing  to  utilize  the  food- 
for-peace  piOj^ram  as  a  positive  -.veapon 
for  peace.  At  a  time  when  our  Nation 
Is  in  a  critical  showdown  with  commu- 
nism all  over  the  world,  this  cutback  in 
food  for  peace  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
Certainly  everyone  realizes  that  com- 
munism moves  in  when  people  are  hun- 
gry. 

Congress  gave  the  administration  all 
the  authority  it  needed  In  both  the  1965 
farm  bill  and  the  1966  amendmenU  to 
Public  Law  480  These  acts  included  a 
provision  removing  the  necessity  for 
dairy  products  to  be  In  surplus  before 
being  eligible  for  ^>\pnrt  under  the  food- 
for-peace  prcgiam.  We  all  realize  that 
other  nations  must  also  participate  In 
the  providing  of  food  for  needy  and 
starving  people  of  the  world  and  that 
the  United  States  cannot  go  it  alone  in 
this  effort  But,  these  starving  coun- 
tries require  far  more  than  all  the  par- 
ticipating countries  can  provide.  It  Is 
ridiculous  for  us  to  hold  back  on  the  f^od- 
for-peace  program  when  domestic  farm 
commodity  prices  are  at  rock  bottom  as 
evidenced  by  April's  parity  ratio  which 
dropped  to  its  ailtime  low  of  72  No 
wonder  farmers  are  in  near  revolt 
throughout  the  Nation. 

As  a  result.  I  have  today  sent  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Freeman  urging  him  first, 
to  restore  our  dairy  exports  under  Public 
Law  480  to  a  level  near  that  of  1964; 
second,  to  make  greater  use  of  our  food- 
for-peace  program  in  every  respect:  and 
third,  to  more  fully  utilize  his  authority 
to  help  the  American  dairy  farmers. 

We  must  deal  with  the  crisis  In  agri- 
culture now  There  Is  no  time  for  pro- 
longed studies. 


CONGRESS  FINALLY  LOOKS  AT 
NASA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imardmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  finally  started  looking  at  NASA 
'  as  It  should— as  Just  another  Federal 
agency  composed  of  mortal  humans 
capable  of  error.  It  took  the  Apollo  dis- 
aster to  make  Congress  come  to  realize 
that  this  agency  needs  attention  and 
scrutiny  ju.st  like  all  other  agencies  of 
Oovemment.  NASA  ofHclals  have  had 
things  pretty  much  their  own  way  and  at 
times  have  acted  like  they  were  above  and 
beyond  questions  by  this  Congress.  This 
is  all  going  to  change  The  Washington 
Star  editorial  of  May  14.  1967.  points 
this  up  suid.  for  this  reason.  I  Include  it 
In  my  remarks  The  editorial  follows: 


[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 

Miiy   14.  19671 
Thb  Apollo  Disastdi  Re-"5Hai»e.s  N.^.SA■s  Iscace 

On  January  27.  1967,  this  nutions  age  of 
innocence  In  space  came  to  a  shattering  end. 

In  one  searing  instant,  three  men  lost 
their  lives;  the  United  States  suffered  I's 
first  mission-connected  casualties:  the  tlme- 
tal)le  for  a  landing  on  the  moon  Wiis  set  fc:^clc 
by  at  least  a  year.  And  as  the  nation  recov- 
ered from  the  Initial,  numbing  shnck,  the 
first  serious  doubts  about  the  management 
and  direction  of  the  nation's  space  effort 
began  to  spring  up 

Just  11  days  after  the  fire  flashed  through 
the  Apollo  spacecraft,  committees  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  opened  a  series  of  public 
hearings.  Those  probes  concluded  this  past 
week  And  for  .Administrator  James  E  Webb 
and  his  lieutenants  in  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the  last 
three  months  on  the  griddle  have  been  the 
most  harrowing  of  their  years  In  offlce. 

The  senators  and  the  representatives, 
ch^trged  v.-ith  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  massive  space  program,  beg.^n.  for  the 
first  time,  to  take  that  responsibility  to 
heart.  Since  its  formation  in  1958,  NASA 
had  been  the  darling  of  the  federal  estab- 
lishment. What  It  asked  for  It  was  given,  up 
to  and  Including  the  $22  billion  Apollo  pro- 
gram, the  last  stage  of  the  agency's  three- 
step  route  to  the  moon. 

tJntll  January  27,  It  seemed  that  the  con- 
fidence, amounting  .dmost  to  adulation,  ex- 
tended to  the  space  agency  by  the  Congress 
and  the  [>eople  of  the  nation  was  well  placed 
The  Mercury  series  of  solo  orbital  missions 
went  without  serious  hitch  The  vastly  more 
.imbltloufl  Gemini  program  with  its  space 
wallts.  Us  rendezvous  and  docking,  its  con- 
trollable spacecraft.  Its  orbital  translations 
and  Its  long-range  nilsslons,  had  few  major 
problems.  There  were  delays.  There  were  two 
near-disasters  when  an  Agena  target  vehicle 
ran  wild  following  the  first  docking  of  two 
orbiting  spacecraft  and  when  a  Titan  rocket 
poised  to  boost  a  manned  Gemini  into  orbit, 
rtred  up  briefly  and  then  shut  down  before 
liftoff. 

But  disaster  was  avoided.  And  by  the  end 
ot  the  Gemini  series,  the  l.jst  time  had  been 
more  than  made  up.  An  American  team.  It 
was  said,  would  land  on  the  moon  before  the 
end  of  1968. 

Then  the  blow  fell,  and  the  questions 
started 

Was  the  Apollo  flre  an  unavoidable  acci- 
dent, the  result  of  an  unforeeeeable  chain  of 
tragic  coincidence''  Was  It  an  unpreventable 
catastrophe  !n  what  Is.  after  all.  a  highly 
hazarc;.)us  undertaking?  Or  had  the  space 
agency  and  It*  prime  contractors,  fattened 
on  the  rich  fixxl  of  public  adoration  and 
success,  grown  aelf-satlsfled  and  careless'' 
Who.  If  anyone,  was  to  blame''  And  what.  If 
anything,  could  be  done  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  di.>»astcr? 

At  first,  the  questioning  on  the  Hill  seemed 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  friendly  give 
ivnd  take  of  the  old,  predlsasler  days  N.'AS.A 
seemed  prepared  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
probes.  It  launched  an  Investigation  of  its 
own  by  Its  own — a  procedure  that  raised  a 
few  cynical  eyebrows — but  when  the  report 
was  released.  I'  seemed  candid  enough.  The 
Investigators  c<jncluded  that  there  had  been 
b;id  management,  sloppy  workmanship  and 
slipshod  In.spectlon  In  NASA  and  In  North 
.'^merlcAn  Aviation.  Inc  ,  the  prime  contractor 
for  the  .Apollo.  Overconfldence  had  led  of- 
ficials to  label  the  fatal  exercise  "nou- 
hazardous."  Carelessness,  rejjeated  and  com- 
pounded throughout  the  process  of  readying 
the  cr^ft  for  flight,  had  created  the  raw 
materials  of  disaster.  Somewhere  along  the 
miles  of  circuitry  Inside  the  craft  the  Insula- 
tion had  failed.  And  three  men.  locked  In 
the  craft  with  no  means  of  quick  escape, 
surrounded  by  flammable  materials  in  a  pure 


oxygen    atmosphere,   paid    lor    that   careless 
overconfldence  with  their  lives. 

The  NAS.A  report  was  silent,  however,  on 
the  iU-ea  of  inquiry  that  should  logically  have 
followed :  Why  were  the  conditions  described 
In  NASA's  report  pernUllcd  to  get  that  way? 
Was  NASA  unaw,u-e  >  f  problems  at  North 
American  and  In  Its  own  Installations?  Why 
was  North  American  picked  for  the  contract 
In  the  first  place?  Wiis  It  merely  on  the 
basis  of  the  lowest  bid  submitted,  or  were 
there  other  considerations? 

When  the  congressional  questioners  began 
to  probe  these  sensitive  areas,  the  character 
of  the  hearings  underwent  an  abrupt  change. 
The  N.\SA  managers,  led  by  Webb,  berami? 
reluctant  and  at  times  hostile  witnesses, 
flatly  refusing  to  provide  answers,  Tlie  com- 
mittees responded  by  converting  quickly 
from  their  accustomed  roles  as  old  friends 
of  the  family  to  become  sharp  and  some- 
times angry  inquisitors. 

Much  of  the  controversy  centered  on  the 
contents  of  several  inter-agency  reports  re- 
puted to  be  highly  critical  of  management, 
construction  techniques.  Inspection  proce- 
dures and  q\iallty  control  at  the  North  Amer- 
ican plant  Congress  wanted  the  reports. 
Webb  refused  to  produce  them  on  the  ground 
that  the  reports  were  never  Intended  for 
public  release:  that  they  were  for  guidance  of 
the  agency  only.  He  argued  that  to  make 
them  available  to  Congress  and  to  the  public 
would  be  to  violate  the  confidence  of  the 
contractors  Involved,  would  do  unwarranted 
damage  to  worthy  corporations  and  would 
cripple  the  space  progr;tm  by  compromising 
the  close  and  efflcleni  relationship  between 
the  agency  and  private  Industry. 

Webb,  and  his  advisers  in  the  top  echelon 
of  N.ASA  were  v^Tong  The  report-s,  or  sub- 
stantial portions  of  them,  liave  reached  the 
public  despite  the  agency's  attempted  block- 
ade, having  been  obtained  by  committee 
members  or  by  the  press.  The  space  program 
win  survive.  And  the  impression  Is  left  that 
N.ASA  was  more  interested  In  protecting  itself 
from  questions  about  what  was  done  to  cor- 
rect conditions  than  In  protecting  industry 
from  unwarranted  criticism. 

What  the  NASA  hierarchy  apparently 
failed  to  realize  was  that  the  Apollo  probe 
was  not  business  as  usual  No  one  was  sug- 
gesting that  all  confidential  Inter-agency 
studies  and  reports  should  be  made  public. 
That  would  be  quite  improper  and  would, 
without  question,  cripple  the  space  program. 
But  In  the  wake  of  the  Apollo  disaster.  NASA 
was,  for  the  first  time  In  Its  nine-year  exist- 
ence, facing  a  crisis  of  confidence.  What  was 
needed  was  a  full,  candid,  self-critical  analy- 
sis not  only  of  what  happened  but  of  why  It 
happened  and  what  steps  were  being  taken 
to  prevent  Its  happening  again.  It  was  a  time 
for  all  the  appropriate  cards — Including  the 
controversial  reports — to  be  placed  face  up 
on  the  table.  It  was  not  a  time  to  protect 
NASA's  Image. 

Webb  and  his  associates  are  not  solely — 
perhaps  not  primarily— to  blame  for  their 
attitude  in  time  of  cri-sis  In  Its  formative 
years,  the  agency  was  pampered  and  spoiled 
by  Congress  like  a  favored  child.  The  press 
willingly  cooperated  in  the  creation  of  NASA's 
shining  Im.'.ge  of  a  superagency  staffed  by 
supermen.  The  handful  of  newsmen — the 
St.ir's  WllUam  Hlnes  among  them — whose 
Interest  In  the  sp.ace  effort  and  In  the  tax- 
payers' money  led  them  to  question  actions 
or  decisions  of  the  agency  were  WTltten  off 
as  waspish  Iconoclaats.  Inevitably,  NASA  be- 
came the  sfK-'lled  brat  of  the  federal  estab- 
lishment. 

But  NAr.A.  of  course,  is  no  different  than 
any  other  federal  agency.  It  Is  composed  of 
wise  and  foolish  men,  of  dedicated  and  self- 
serving  public  servants,  of  heroes  and  of 
knaves.  It  Is  doing  an  extr^iordlnary — and. 
Ln  our  opinion,  a  worthwhile — task. 

It  deserve*  continued  public  support.  It 
also  needs  Increased  public,  press  and  con- 
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gresslonal  scrutiny  of  its  programs  and  mul- 
tlbllllon  dollar  expenditures.  And  It  deserves 
to  be  known  for  what  it  Is.  not  for  what  It 
likes  to  thuik  of  Itself  as  being. 

It  deserves,  in  short,  a  better  upbringing 
than  It  has  received  so  far. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  SHOULD  PRO- 
TEST CANCELLATION  OF  BOAC 
FLIGHTS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr,  RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
"  The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Israel 
celebrates  its  19th  anniversary  as  a  State. 
Despite  the  many  difficulties  confronting 
It,  Israel  In  less  than  two  decades  has 
made  tremendous  progress  within  its 
borders  and  has  acted  as  a  spokesman 
for  democracy  throughout  the  world. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Israel  and  its  government  on  this  occa- 
sion. Just  as  the  people  of  Israel  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  hostility  of 
their  neighbors,  so  must  we  remember 
that  the  Middle  East  is  Indeed  a  danger 
spot.  The  most  immediate  danger,  of 
course,  comes  from  the  border  attacks  by 
Syrian  terrorists.  United  Nations  Secre- 
taiT  General  U  Thant  only  a  few  days 
aso  recognized  this  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  condemned  the  Syrian 
attacks.  The  United  States  should  use 
Its  Influence  and  prestige  to  bring  an  end 
to  these  outrageous  threats  to  the  peace. 

The  Arab  war  against  Israel  takes 
forms  other  than  outright  violence.  The 
attempt  to  boycott  the  State  of  Israel  has 
involved  American  businessmen  and 
those  of  other  countries  in  that  war. 

Recently  the  British  Overseas  Airline 
Corp.  bowed  to  Arab  pressure.  It  can- 
celed two  flights  to  the  Far  East  through 
the  Lod  Airport  in  Israel  because  Paki- 
stan threatened  to  withdraw  overflight 
rights  to  planes  en  route  to  and  from  Is- 
rael. This  action  by  BOAC  is  a  violation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  airways  and  affects 
all  countries. 

In  1965  Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Export  Control  Act  specifi- 
cally expressing  our  opposition  to  re- 
strictive trade  practices  or  boycotts  by 
foreign  countries  against  a  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  must  not  be 
merely  a  symbolic  act.  The  Secretary  of 
State  should  immediately  notify  the  Brit- 
ish GoveiTiment  of  the  U.S.  strong  belief 
that  the  BOAC  flights  be  reinstated. 

The  Arab  boycott  is  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that  it 
is  ineffective.  If  we  are  successful  In  the 
flsht  against  the  boycott,  we  will  bring 
that  much  closer  the  day  when  Israel  can 
celebrate  its  anniversary  in  peace. 


HOW  YOUR   TAX   MONEY  IS 
WASTED 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nation's 
Business  magazine  for  May  1967  pre- 
sented an  article  describing  some  of  the 
wasteful  practices  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment. In  the  article  entitled  "How 
Your  Tax  Money  Is  Wasted"  numerous 
examples  of  111-concelved  programs  and 
projects  are  also  pointed  out.  I  am 
anxious  to  commend  this  article  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  because  of  the  real  problem 
of  waste  and  mismanagement  that  ex- 
ists in  the  Federal  Government.  Second, 
this  problem  cries  for  a  solution,  for 
Congress  to  step  in  and  establish  firm 
poUcies  which  will  attack  these  wasteful 
practices. 

While  it  is  perhaps  more  noteworthy 
to  uncover  such  evils,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  proposal  I  have  made  di- 
rected at  helping  solve  the  growing  Fed- 
eral muddle  of  waste,  ineCBciency  and 
mismanagement.  I  have  reintroduced  a 
bin  which  provides  at  least  a  partial  so- 
lution to  the  problems  described  in  the 
Nation's  Business  article: 

First.  To  require  publication  in  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reports  of  the 
names  of  Government  employees  per- 
sonally responsible  for  failing  to  comply 
with  the  laws  or  administrative  proce- 
dures in  spending  public  funds  after  this 
has  once  been  reported  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  the  appropriate  agency 
head. 

Second.  To  require  that  before  one 
cent  of  taxpayers'  money  can  be  spent 
by  a  newly  established  Federal  agency, 
the  head  of  that  agency  must  consult 
with  the  Comptroller  General  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  requirements  for 
the  disbursement  of  fimds  and  contract- 
ing procedures. 

Third.  To  suspend  funds  from  all 
agencies  whose  accounting  systems  have 
not  been  approved  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  within  2  years  after  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  requiring  all  new- 
agencies  to  meet  these  approved  stand- 
ards within  2  years  after  they  begin 
operation. 

Fourth.  To  require  that  every  agency 
which  receives  General  Accounting  Office 
recommendations  because  of  findings  of 
mismanagement  of  funds  must  submit 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  report  of 
corrective  action  to  prevent  recurring 
waste. 

The  full  Impact  of  waste  and  wasteful 
practices  is  not  highlighted  in  this  arti- 
cle, however.  The  larger  spender  of  pub- 
lic funds  receives  only  a  paragraph  of 
attention.  It  is  the  massive  unnecessary 
costs  existing  through  the  military  pro- 
curement policies  and  practices  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  call  attention 
to  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  20, 
1967,  pages  10274-10280,  by  Senator 
Stephen  M.  Young.  These  findings  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  beg  for  further  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  adoption  of 
remedial  legislation. 

I  place  the  Nation's  Business  article  of 
May  1967,  entitled  "How  Your  Tax 
Money  Is  Wasted,"  at  this  point: 


How  Your  Tax  Money  Is  Wasted 

Uncle  Sam,  still  trying  to  right  some  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  American  Indian, 
was  determined  to  bring  Twentieth  Century 
living  to  the  small  Qulnault  tribe  which  In- 
habits the  rich  fishing  and  timber  country 
of  Washington  State's  lush  Olympic  Penin- 
sula. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  last  year 
launched  a  $200,000  project  to  provide  some 
20  all-electrlc  homes  for  the  Qulnaults  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  any  Indian.  The  first 
units,  completed  this  winter,  boast  the  latest 
in  gracious,  all-electrlc  living — electric 
ranges,  electric  refrigerators,  electric  base- 
board heating,  electric  ■washers  and  driers 
and  electric  hot-water  heating. 

In  February  the  first  seven  families  aban- 
doned their  run-down  shacks  and  moved  into 
their  new  dwellings.  But  one  thing  was  miss- 
ing: Electricity.  The  nearest  p>ower  line  was 
15  miles  from  the  tiny  Indian  community  of 
Queets,  and  somebody  had  neglected  to  con- 
sider that  you  need  electricity  to  bring  llva- 
bllity  to  an  all-electric  home. 

The  Qulnaults  are  a  stoic  people  and  they 
Improvised  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
frontier  Redskin.  They  bought  kerosene 
lamps,  gasoline  heaters  and  stoves. 

Pour  federal  and  three  state  and  county 
agencies  have  been  fighting  since  early  last 
winter,  trying  to  pass  the  buck  to  one  another 
for  the  oversight.  The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration is  involved.  So  is  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  which  has  had 
the  money  available  for  some  months  to  ex- 
tend the  power  line  to  the  Indian  vUlage. 
National  Park  Service  still  can't  decide 
whether  to  let  the  line  go  overhead  or  under- 
ground (the  line  would  cut  across  Olympla 
National  Park) . 

The  blacked-out  Redskins  are  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  a  pervasive  federal  aliment.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  still  keeping  the  lights  down 
low  at  the  White  House.  But  waste — much  of 
It  concealed  and  some  of  it  exposed — con- 
tinues to  permeate  the  federal  establishment. 

And  while  office  heads  diligently  follow  the 
Chief  Executive's  admonition  to  economize 
on  filing  cabinets  and  paper  clips,  you  can 
easily  obtain  a  government  grant  to  study 
everything  from  why  butterfly  wings  are  yel- 
low to  the  history  of  comic  strips. 

Waste  running  into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions abounds  In  the  national  government 
at  a  level  unprecedented  in  history.  It's  all 
around  you.  Some  of  it  Is  shocldng,  but  most 
of  It  Is  accepted  as  a  necessary  way  of  life  In 
a  big  government. 

The  staff  director  of  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant committees  of  Congress — one  charged 
with  keeping  a  close  rein  on  federal  spend- 
ing— finished  flipping  through  the  1,916 
pages  of  the  1968  national  budget  during  an 
interview  with  a  Nation's  Business  editor 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders: 

"Government  waste?  It's  all  over  the  place. 
But  how  do  you  root  It  out? 

"The  sad  fact  Is  the  government  has  grown 
so  huge  you  Just  can't  put  your  finger  on 
where  and  how  all  the  money  Is  being  spent. 

"We  look  for  waste  all  the  time  but  It's 
elusive.  Not  even  the  hardest -working  com- 
mittees of  Congress  or  the  army  of  auditors 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office  can  turn  It 
all  up. 

"Suffice  It  to  say,  we're  doing  the  very  best 
we  can." 

WHY  THET'BE  ALABMZD 

Everyone  Is  alarmed  over  this  proliferating 
government  waste — the  taxpayer,  the  busi- 
nessman, many  members  of  Congress,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike. 

Flagrant  examples  of  bungling  abound: 

Luxury  lodges  In  Oklahoma,  ARA  financed, 
$600,000  In  the  red.  Cost:  $10  million. 

Housing  built  so  deep  in  the  boon-docks 
that  Rio  slum-dwellers  prefer  their  shanty- 
towm  shacks.  Cost:  $3.5  million. 

USDA  rush  order  for  typewriters  to  meet 
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a  deadline  that  didn  t  exist.  Cost  »1  5  mil- 
lion. 

WAVE  barraclcfl  In  Maryland,  built  aXt«r 
Navy  ordered  the  women  shipped  to  Florida. 
Cost:  (12  million 

Mlsflt  locomotives  shipped  to  Thailand. 
Co«t;  •!  million 

Growing  concern  over  the  mushroom^lng 
scope  of  the  problem  Is  perhaps  best  illus- 
trated In  some  recent  developmenta. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, with  d  majority  of  its  Democratic  and 
Republican  members  approving,  hoisted  a 
wariUng  flag  against  steadily  mounting  fed- 
eral spending  It  urged  In  a  report: 

■Federal  expenditures  that  are  not  ab- 
aoiutely  essential  to  national  defense  or 
our  economic  growth  or  welfare  must  be 
sharply  reduced  Congress  must  find  ways 
to  reduce  expenditures  for  fiscal  1968  by  at 
least  $5  biaion  to  »6  billion  per  year  " 

Groundworlc  is  being  laid  for  a  broad-scale 
Investigation  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  against  wasteful  and  needless 
government  spending  Heretofore,  such  in- 
vestigations have  been  undertaken  by  in- 
dividual subcommltte.'s,  seldom  If  ever  by 
the  full  committee  itself. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  an  In- 
dependent arm  of  Congress.  Is  quietly  plan- 
ning to  shift  Its  attaclc  In  an  effort  to  unearth 
even  more  waste  than  it  has  In  the  past.  To 
bolster  its  already  formidable  force  of  2,200 
auditors,  GAO  will  start  recruiting  special- 
ists m  su -h  Belds  as  economics.  Industrial 
management,  engineering,  public  and  busi- 
ness administration,  mathematics  and  other 
fields. 

Chairman  George  Mahon  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  called  on  each 
member  of  the  House  to  tell  him  personally 
where  every  cent  of  "fat"  can  be  slashed 
from  the  massive  federal  budget. 

Rep  Mah'm's  concern  ciime  through  loud 
and  clear  In  these  words: 

■It  does  look  a  bit  incongruous  that  at  a 
time  when  the  gross  national  product  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  almost  $800  billion,  and  when 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  requiring  less  than 
four  percent  of  the  gross  national  pnxluct. 
that  we  should  be  facing  a  budget  deficit  ol 
between  J8  billion  and  918  billion  In  a  sin- 
gle year," 

THE    TIP    'If    THE    ICEBEKC 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  examples  of 
sheer  waste  are  brought  to  the  public's  atten- 
Uon  each  year    They  are  irrefutable. 

Many  do  not  exceed  a  few  thousand  dollars 
but  others  soar  into  the  millions.  This  Is  the 
waste  that  comes  to  light  It  may  be  only  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

Perhaps  the  single  major  culprit  Is  duplica- 
tion. Everywhere  you  turn  you  find  one  gov- 
ernment agency's  work  overlapping  another's. 
For  Instance 

Today,  there  are  more  than  260  federal 
poverty  programs  administered  by  16  separate 
departments  and  agencies.  Five  agencies  are 
Involved  In  administering  federal  programs 
for  community  water  supply,  sewers  and  sew- 
age treatment  facilities.  Almost  60  programs 
are  devoted  solely  to  vocational  education 

'Such  waste  and  InefHclency  need  nut  be 
tolerated,"  says  Sen.  James  B  Pear  ori  ( R- 
Kans  )  He  Is  calling  for  a  new  Hoover-typ« 
Commission  on  government  economy 

It  takes  people  to  run  all  these  programs. 
They  are  not  in  short  supply  The  ranks  of 
government  workers  Is  expindlng  cf'nstnntly. 

In  December.  1965.  President  Johnson  made 
headlines  when  he  announced  he  was  cutting 
the  celling  on  federal  employes  by  25,000. 
Well,  the  celling  was  lowered,  but  not  the 
number  of  men  and  women  on  the  govern- 
ment payroll 

When  the  President  assumed  office  In  No- 
vember. 1963.  there  were  1444.409  civilian 
employees  In  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, apart  from  civilian  employees  In 
the  Department  of  Defense 

By  December.   1965.  when  he  called  for  a 


lower  celling,    their    numbers   had    risen    to 
1.493.214 

Since  the  celling  was  lowered,  some  300.000 
additional  nondefense  workers  have  been 
added  Including  pay  raises  this  increase  Is 
costing  taxpayers  another  (725  million 
annually. 

WHAT   UBRASY    OF  CONGRESS   FOUND 

A  special  study  by  the  Ubrary  of  Congress 
tells  another  aspect  of  the  story  : 

■  The  federal  government  now  spends 
nearly  $4  billion  annually  on  research  and 
development  in  Its  own  laboratories,  but  It 
does  not  know  exactly  how  many  laboratories 
It  has.  where  they  are.  what  kinds  of  people 
work  in  them  or  what  they  are  doing" 

If  you're  worried  about  environmental  pol- 
lution, don't.  The  government  has  research 
under  way  In  192  laboratories  run  by  nine 
separate  agencies. 

Once  the  government  builds  a  laboratory 
It  almost  never  closes  It  down  The  Library  of 
Congress  even  discovered  that  when  Uncle 
Sam  wants  to  undertake  a  new  research  proj- 
ect he  doesn't  always  seek  out  an  existing 
laboratory  — he  simply  builds  a  new  one. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Investigation 
turned  up  these  flndings 

Some  agencies  are  uncertain  about  the 
existence  or  location  of  their  own  labora- 
tories In  others,  top  management  gives  con- 
flicting answers  to  the  work  being  done. 

Complete  information  on  projects  being 
undertaken  by  federal  laboratories  and  the 
cost  of  those  projects  Is  not  available 

The  cost  of  research  performed  by  these 
laboratories  cannot  be  determined  In  a  uni- 
form manner  because  of  variations  In  ac- 
counting for  major  Items  of  cost,  such  as 
expensive  equipment,  even  within  a  single 
agency. 

Research  activity  hasn't  escaped  the  at- 
tenUon  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity whose  purpose  is  to  concentrate  on  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty.  As  of  June  30, 
1966.  OEO  had  dished  out  $7,788,365  on  as- 
sessments, evaluations  and  Inquiries.  It  Is 
not  yet  clear  how  many  people  this  has 
helped  or  will  help  remove  from  the  public 
dole 

If  heavy  research  spending  will  accom- 
plish international  control  of  arms  the  world 
Is  In  good  shape. 

COMPrTINC    AGAINST   EACH   OTHER 

In  a  recent  survey  of  federal  manpower 
programs  for  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State  University.  Sar  A,  Levltan  and 
Garth  L.  Mangum  cite  these  horror  stories." 
admittedly  not  typical: 

The  personnel  director  of  a  large  retail 
firm  complained  that  Job  developers  from  as 
many  as  70  different  federally  funded  local 
programs  visited  his  office  regularly  seeking 
Jobs  for  their  disadvantaged  clients 

Operators  of  federally  financed,  on-the- 
job  training  programs,  which  reimburse  em- 
ployers for  training  expenditures,  have  been 
known  to  bid  against  each  other  with  tax 
money  to  persuade  employers  to  establish 
programs. 

Employers  already  conducting  employee 
training  at  their  own  expense  have  been  of- 
fered training  subsidies  for  these  employees. 

How  can  this  happen''  Testifying  before 
Congress.  Labor  Secretary  W  WlUard  Wlrtz 
gave  a  clue 

"There  are  15  to  30  separate  manpower 
programs  administered  by  public  and  private 
agencies,  all  supported  by  federal  funds.  In 
each  major  U  S   metropolitan  area," 

House  Republican  Leader  Gernld  R  Ford 
of  Michigan  Is  among  a  growing  number  of 
Congressmen  disturbed  over  heavy  spending. 
"I'm  talking  about  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  beautifying  .\merlca  while  the  number  of 
GI  s  killed  or  wounded  passes  the  50.000  mark 
In  a  war  costing  us  nearly  $2  billion  a 
month,"  he  points  out. 

Rep   Ford  says  he  checked  into  reports  the 


Depau'tment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  planning  to  spend  a  half-mlUlon 
dollars  to  develop  a  dance  and  theater  cur- 
riculum and  found  It  was  true  The  money 
was  released  under  Titles  3  and  4  of  the  Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education  Act 

That's  federal  aid  to  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools. 

Tlie  money  Is  to  establish  laboratory 
theaters  In  Providence.  R  I  ,  and  New  Orleans. 
La,  The  Idea  Rep  Ford  was  told.  Is  to  find 
out  how  to  use  the  arts  to  teach  youngsters 
who  can't  learn  from  books. 

THE  FAT  IN  THE  BUDGET 

"The  President's  *135  billion  fiscal  1968 
budget  not  only  is  fat — but  It  has  plenty  of 
fat  In  It."  Rep.  Ford  asserts.  "We  In  the 
Congress  who  care  about  the  taxpayer  in- 
tend to  cut  out  as  much  of  It  as  we  can.  We 
know  we  can  do  It  without  cutting  necessary 
services.  We  know  the  people  want  it  done."' 

The  Economic  Development  Agency,  while 
less  controversial  than  the  old  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  it  replaced,  has  been 
getting  Its  lumps  In  Congress  for  some  of  \'.s 
lending  practices. 

EDA  put  up  $975,000  toward  a  $1  5  million 
clay  pipe  plant  at  Seminole.  Okla  .  a  project 
criticized  bv  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  Said  the 
subcommittee: 

The  existing  plants  (In  the  area)  have 
Indicated  that  statistics  will  show  thai  exist- 
ing facilities  serving  the  area  have  more  than 
sufficient  capacity  of  products  available  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  area  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministration did  not  properly  investigate  the 
markets  before  granting  the  loan  " 

Right  now  the  agency  is  trying  to  ball  out 
a  project  It  Inherited  from  the  old  ARA — two 
plush  lodges  with  recreational  facilities  on  a 
man-made  lake  In  Oklahoma.  They  were  fi- 
nanced by  a  $1  3  million  grant  and  a  $9  mil- 
lion loan. 

So  far.  the  operators  of  this  taxpayer-sup- 
ported spa  have  missed  nearly  a  half-mllHon 
dollars  in  Interest  payments  and  a  $110,000 
payment  on  the  principal.  At  one  point  re- 
cently EDA  was  thinking  of  financing,  a^'aln 
at  public  expense,  a  professional  manage- 
ment study  to  figure  out  how  to  make  the 
project  pay  off. 

Waste  underlies  much  of  the  crltlcl.sm 
leveled  at  foreign  aid,  even  among  friends 
of  the  program  Rep,  Thomas  B.  Curtis  iR- 
Mo. )  told  the  House  during  floor  debate  this 
spring: 

"My  criticism  has  been  directed  par- 

ticularly to  the  manner  In  which  the  money 
Is  spent  or  Invested  because.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  has  been  grossly  misspent  and  In- 
vested " 

Unquestionably,  war  and  waste  are  prac- 
tically synonymous.  American  observers 
visiting  Viet  Nam  question,  however,  how- 
much  waste  could  be  avoided  by  better  plan- 
ning and  organization 

Sen  Edw:ird  Brooke  (R-Mass.)  is  one  who 
recently  surveyed  the  tangle  and  confusion 
of  Americmi  supplies  and  materia!  pouring 
Into  that  embittered  war  zone  On  his  re- 
turn he  said : 

"The  problem  Is  one  of  seemingly  unre- 
solvable  congestion.  Commodities,  some- 
times perishable  ones,  do  remain  unloaded 
in  ships  and  barges  docked  In  the  port  for 
weeks  and  sometimes  months.  Poorly 
planned  shipping  schedules  contribute  to 
this  as  does  the  fluctuating  Saigon  market. 

"Goods  ordered  when  prices  are  high  may 
not  arrive  until  such  prices  have  fallen  con- 
siderably. In  such  an  event,  consignees  often 
prefer  to  'eave  the  cargo  In  port  rather  than 
claim  It  and  suffer  a  loss  caused  by  low 
prices." 

In  this  connection.  Rep  Clarence  Long 
(D-Md  I .  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  wrote  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  Chairman  George  Mahon: 

"There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  Congres- 
sional Investigation  Into  the  continued  ac- 


cu&aUons  of  wa&te.  port  congestioiL.  inef- 
flclency  In  cargo  operations.  .  .  ." 

He  also  complained  that  Congress  has  lost 
control  of  over  $000  million  of  deferred  mili- 
tary construction — projects  approved  In  one 
year  but  not  necessarily  built  xintll  several 
years  later. 

For  example,  says  Rep.  Long,  a  WAVE  bar- 
racks was  recently  completed  at  Balnbrldge, 
Md..  to  the  tune  of  $1.2  million.  It  was 
started  in  late  1965.  the  same  month  a  de- 
cision was  made  to  move  the  whole  WAVE 
facility  to  Orlando,  Fla. 

There  is  a  natural  suspicion  that  some 
segments  of  the  military  are  taiLlng  advan- 
tage of  the  war  crisis  to  feather  their  nests 
while  the  money  is  flowing  freely. 

Rep.  Robert  L,  F,  Slkes  (D-Fla.),  chair- 
man of  the  MUltaxy  Construction  Subcom- 
julttee  of  the  House  Appropriation's  unit, 
hints  at  that  in  this  statement: 

"Obviously,  some  Items  are  more  critical  to 
the  war  than  other  Items,  In  some  areas.  It 
may  be,  and  let  us  be  frank  about  this — It 
may  be  that  the  services  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  present  situation  to  obtain  fa- 
culties when  tbey  could  not  otherwise  have 
obuviued  them  at  this  time." 

VSDA'S  OVZSSIGHT 

Waste  runs  rampant  In  other  big.  Federal 
departments.  Last  year  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  placed  a  rush  order  for  2.900 
special  type'WTlters  which  cost  more  than 
$500  each.  As  a  consequence,  USDA  spent 
$1,500,000.  or  $500,000  more  than  necessary  If 
It  had  taken  competitive  bids  on  the 
machines. 

Why  the  rush? 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  Services  said 
It  had  to  meet  a  deadline  of  Jan.  1.  1967.  for 
reporting  on  pajinents  to  farmers.  If  the  De- 
p.irtTnent  had  merely  checked,  It  would  have 
found  that  an  amendment  establishing  the 
deadline  had  been  defeated  and  was  not  in 
the  law. 

In  another  area,  USDA  was  convinced  that 
meat  packers  and  processors  were  moving 
unduly  Into  the  field  of  commercial  feeding 
of  cattle  which  the  Department  felt  should 
be  handled  by  the  farm.ers.  Claiming  this  was 
boosting  cattle  prices,  it  ordered  a  study  to 
prove  Its  point.  According  to  reports,  the 
study  cost  some  $50,000. 

The  Industry  questioned  the  honesty  of 
the  USD.A  investigation.  Not  only  did  the  De- 
partment use  five-year-old  statistics  but  It 
reached  Its  conclusions — unfavorable  to  the 
industry-after  talking  with  only  a  half- 
dozen  companies. 

So  now  USDA  Is  making  another  study.  It 
Is  expected  to  cost  almost  twice  as  much  aa 
the  first  one  But  this  time  It  Is  Interrogating 
130  companies  and  using  statistics  complied 
In  1965  and  1966, 

At  least  the  Industry  feels  it  will  get  a 
fairer  shake  from  the  government,  though 
the  initial  .$.50,000  study  was  a  waste. 

It's  one  thing  to  send  the  wrong  spark- 
plugs to  an  .Army  depot  in  Germany  but  how 
do  you  explain  sending  12  locomotives  of  the 
wrong  kind  to  Thailand?  That's  what  the 
Army  did  and  It  was  caught  flatfooted  by  the 
General  Accounting  OflSce. 

It  was  a  simple  mistake.  Army  supply  of- 
ficials neglected  to  determine  exactly  what 
locomotives  were  best  suited  for  Thailand's 
needs.  The  price  tag  for  buying  and  shipping 
a  dozen  engines  across  the  Pacific:  $1  million. 
But  this  was  eventually  rectified.  The  Army 
went  out  and  bought  a  dozen  more  of  the 
right  kind  and  plunked  down  $2,3  million  to 
correct   the  goof. 

There  are  definite  rewards  In  being  a  rural 
mail  carrier  if  you  get  the  right  route.  Some 
lucky  carriers  in  the  Cincinnati  postal  region 
werp  making  up  to  $8,41  an  hour  until  GAO 
blew  the  whistle. 

For  years  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  paying  its  rural  carriers  salaries  based 
on  the  lencth  of  their  route  rather  than  on 
the  amount  of  mail  they  dropped  off. 


Under  GAO  prodding  the  Post  Office  Is  now 
paying  Its  carriers  salaries  based  on  a  more 
realistic  formula — how  much  work  they 
actually  perform.  Mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill? It's  now  saving  the  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated $85  million  a  year. 


BETTS  ANNOUNCES  QUESTION- 
NAIRE FIESULTS 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  material  and  tables. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  have  again  enthusiastically  re- 
sponded to  my  legislative  questionnaire. 
This  year  26,514  persons  answered  the 
questions,  which  is  a  gratifying  reply  to 
the  150,000  mailed,  one  for  each  house- 
hold. The  questions  stimulated  addi- 
tional comments  by  thousands  of  citi- 
zens and  several  hundred  letters  were 
included  with  the  questionnaires. 

I  have  reviewed  the  comments  and  an- 
swered as  many  as  possible  with  personal 
letters.  All  opinions  were  read  and  are 
valuable  to  me.  In  addition  to  express- 
ing their  views  on  the  eight  questions, 
there  were  four  other  subjects  which 
were  most  frequently  mentioned.  They 
are  the  war  in  Vietnam,  spending  and 
the  debt,  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case, 
and  crime  in  America.  The  House  will 
face  all  these  issues  in  1967.  and  I  take 
very  seriously  the  strong  position  of 
many  of  my  constituents  on  these  sub- 
jects. Let  me  summarize  their  thinking. 
On  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  people  ex- 
pressed anxiety  about  the  inconclusive- 
ness  of  U.S.  efforts,  failure  to  bring 
about  either  a  military  victory  or  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  and  concern  that 
they  are  not  receiving  all  the  facts  they 
should  on  the  situation.  I.  too,  share 
this  view. 

The  overall  attitude  my  constituents 
expressed  is  to  support  our  fighting  in 
Vietnam  and  to  urge  the  administration 
to  take  steps  to  escalate  the  war  or  enter 
into  negotiations — whichever  our  best 
military  advisers  find  most  prudent — but 
to  preserve  our  commitment  to  Vietnam 
and  our  honor  as  a  Nation. 

Taxes  are  too  high;  spending  and 
waste  in  the  Federal  Government  Is  out 
of  hand,  many  persons  said.  I  quite  agree. 
I  could  not  support  an  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  this  year  because  no  pledge 
was  given  by  the  Johnson  administration 
that  nondefense  spending  would  be 
reduced.  The  people  want  big  government 
cut  back  and  authority  returned  to  the 
States  and  local  communities.  They  favor 
a  tax  cut  over  the  tax-sharing  ideas  as 
a  preferred  method  of  financing  State 
and  local  governments — but  the  latter 
is  acceptable  temporarily. 

The  Powell  case  drew  significant  com- 
ment. I  think  everyone  responding 
favored  barring  Adam  Powell  from  the 
House.  I  voted  to  keep  him  from  being 
seated.  Such  instances  as  the  Powell- 
Dodd-Baker  cases  have  prompted  the 
House  to  establish  a  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  I  have 


been  chosen  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee and  will  do  my  best  to  reflect  the 
thinking  of  the  American  people  toward 
establishing  rules  and  regulations  of 
conduct  for  Members  of  the  House. 

Crime  is  a  problem  which  is  on  almost 
everyone's  mind.  Recent  disturbances  by 
youths,  some  members  of  a  band  called 
"The  Outlaws,"  have  plagued  Tiffin, 
Fostoria,  Findlay,  and  Bucyrus  and  other 
cities  in  my  district.  There  is  no  simple 
or  single  cause  of  the  lawlessness  which 
is  increasing  daily  in  our  country.  Every 
American  can,  through  his  owTi  good  ex- 
ample, guide  others  to  be  law-abiding 
citizens,  and  governmental  bodies  such  as 
Congress  must  consider  both  punishment 
and  rehabilitation  of  people  in  seeking 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  crime.  We 
must  give  more  support,  training,  and 
equipment  to  our  police  officers  and  sher- 
iffs. Much  must  be  done  through  city 
councils  and  the  State  legislatures.  But 
where  Congress  has  a  duty  to  act,  I  will 
support  it. 

There  were  many  instances  where 
those  who  replied  to  my  questions  had 
reservations  about  a  "yes"  or  "no"  an- 
swer. This  was  particularly  true  with  the 
inquiry  on  defending  countries  such  as 
Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  the  Philippines 
if  they  were  threatened  by  communism. 
Most  persons  said  they  would  support 
such  action  in  the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land but  many  said  they  would  not  favor 
a  U.S.  commitment  to  Cambodia.  Over- 
all, the  responses  were  thoughtful  and 
exhibited  great  Interest  on  the  part  of 
those  answering  the  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  know  the  thinking  of  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  I  include  the  complete  tabulation 
of  my  1967  legislative  questionnaire: 
Eighth  Congressional  District  Legislativb 
Questionnaire 

Would  you  support  an  increase  In  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Percent 

Yes  34 

No 60 

Undecided q 

To  finance  new  and  expanded  Great  So- 
ciety domestic  programs? 

Percent 

Yes 9 

No 83 

Undecided 8 

Do  you  favor  returning  a  portion  of  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  to  the  states? 

Percent 

Yes  77 

No 18 

Undecided 7 

Do  you  favor  (check  one) : 

Percent 

Retaining  present  draft  system? 26 

Establishing  the  draft  by  lottery? 15 

Universal  military  training? 40 

Abolishing  the  draft  system? 10 

Undecided    g 

Do  you  feel  that  the  American  people  are 
receiving  adequate  information  on  vital 
Issues? 

Percent 

Yes 18 

No 78 

Undecided 4 

Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
to  allow,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  Bible  reading 
and  prayer  In  public  schools? 
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Percent 

89 

9 

2 


Ye« - 

No - 

Undecided 

Would  you  favor  defending  countries  such 
aa  Thailand.  Cambodia  or  the  Philippines  U 
they  were  threatened  by  communism  as  Is 
Vietnam? 

Percent 
Yea 60 


No 

Undecided 


28 

12 


Do  you  favor  (check  one) : 

Percent 

An  8  percent  social  security  benefit  In- 
crease which  requires  no  t.ix  Increase^     77 

Benefits  higher  than  8  percent  requiring 
substantial  tax  Increases? 8 

Undecided 15 

Do  you   favor  laws  which  require  loyally 
oaths  from  public  oflBclals? 

Percent 

Yes    - - -     86 

No 10 

Undecided-    . * 


THREE    SISTERS    BRIDGE    DELAY 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
after  viewing  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  rush  hour  traffic  condition 
from  the  VVWDC  trafQc  helicopter.  I  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  the  delays 
and  "roadblocks"  m  the  development  of 
the  vital  Three  Sisters  Bridiie  on  the 
Potomac.  FoUowinii  that  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  stated  in  their  lead  edito- 
rial—listed herein— that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  could  quickly  resolve 
these  delay.^  by  getting  an  objective 
briefing  on  the  countless  studies  and  de- 
cisions affecting  this  project  in  the  past, 
and  which  clearly  justified  the  need  This 
Three  Sisters  crossing  has  been  studied 
eight  times  since  1953,  but  just  for  the 
record  I  would  like  to  review  here  the 
chronology  of  this  project  for  the  last  12 
months: 

May  1966;  An  agreement  was  made 
between  Virginia,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  National  Park  Service  to 
complete  the  Palisades  Parkway  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  line  and  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Highway  Department  agreed 
to  eliminate  the  Whitehurst  Freeway 
and  put  in  a  depressed  highway  in  the 
area  between  the  Potomac  and  George- 
town. These  measures  were  agreed  to  by 
the  policy  advisory  committee  which  was 
established  to  coordinate  the  thinking 
and  planning  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  highway  departments  of  the 
local  jurisdictions 

June  1966:  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  approved  the  above 
plan  and  directed  the  .^taff  to  include  the 
Palisades  Parkway  in  its  plan — first  step. 

September  1966:  The  Planning  Com- 
mission approved  highway  alignment 
plans — second  step. 

October  1966:  A  fourth  step  require- 


ment was  instituted  which  called  for  a 
final  review  of  the  first  three  steps  for 
each  .segment 

March  1967:  The  Planning  Commis- 
sion approved  the  third  step  which  in- 
cluded the  specific  bridge  plan  and 
connections,  but  at  the  time  of  this  ap- 
proval by  the  Planning  Commission, 
there  developed  a  parliamentary  hassle 
over  which  members  of  the  Plannliig 
Commission  could  vote.  Following  this 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  wrote  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Secretary 
Boyd  asking  the  Department  to  make 
another  tunnel  study  as  an  alternative 
to  the  bridge 

April  1967:  The  Planning  Commission 
rescinded  its  approval  of  a  bridge  pend- 
ing the  study  of  the  tunnel  route 

May  1967:  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation replied  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
stating  that  the  bridge  route  was  the 
preferable  alternative 

May  5.  1967:  The  Planning  Commis- 
sion approved  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
with  the  following  conditions: 

First.  Department  of  Transportation 
must  approve  and  review  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  the  need  for  an  interstate  cross- 
ing of  the  river 

Second.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion must  determine  the  number  of  lanes 
required. 

Third.  Department  of  Transportation 
must  consider  all  the  alternative  loca- 
tions for  crossings. 

Fourth.  In  studying  alternatives,  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  given  to  the 
possible  ase  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way. 

Fifth.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion— Secretary  Boyd — must  conclude 
that  there  is  no  feasible  alternative. 

Sixth  All  of  the  above  plans  and  de- 
signs must  be  approved  by  the  Planning 
Commission  before  they  can  give  you 
final  approval  for  a  Tliree  Sisters  Bridge. 
This  means  that  in  the  past  12  months 
we  have  come  m  a  complete  circle  and 
have  nothing  to  show  in  accomplishment 
It  IS  difficult  to  believe  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  above  resolution  represent 
a  genuine  attempt  to  build  a  bridge.  It 
resembles  too  much  the  delays  and  pure 
obstructionism  of  the  past  15  years. 

The  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  important 
because  it  is  the  keystone  to  the  entire 
Washington  metropolitan  freeway  sys- 
tem, a  vital  link.  If  we  do  not  get  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge,  we  do  not  get  the 
Potomac  River  Freeway,  and  we  do  not 
get  the  Palisades  Parkway,  and  there 
can  be  no  Georgetown-Potomiic  water- 
front restoration.  There  will  be  no  con- 
nection for  the  propo.sed  George  Wash- 
ington Parkway  on  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  Potomac  running  from  the  Capital 
t>eltway  which  was  planned  to  carry 
traffic  from  the  growing  northwestern 
Montgomery  County.  The  suggestion  to 
consider  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
for  the  interstate  approach  to  the  city 
can  only  lead  the  route  of  traffic  into 
the  "mixing  bowl,"  the  14th  Street 
Bridge,  and  into  the  Mall  area 

I  believe  the  news  item  and  the  Eve- 
ning Star  editorial  of  May  12.  1967.  en- 
titled "Back  to  Confusion,"  deserves  the 


attention  of  those  who  are  concerned 
with  genuine  solutions  to  metropolitan 
transportation  problems; 

Back  to  Confusion 

About  a  year  ago  the  top  federal  and  local 
officials  In  charge  of  such  things  hammered 
out  a  compromise  agreement  that  w.is  sup- 
posed to  end  the  controversy  over  Washing- 
ton freeways. 

Since  then,  one  of  the  key  parties  to  the 
freeway  pact,  federal  highway  administrator 
Hex  Whltton,  has  departed  from  the  scene. 
At  the  same  time  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  has  been  added  to  the  fed- 
eral hierarchy.  And  this  process  of  change 
apparently  has  aroused  In  the  opponents  of 
highways  In  Washington— represented  by  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Comml.sslon — new  hopes  of  returning  the 
freeway  program  to  a  state  of  confusion. 

The  Lssue  this  time,  as  so  often  before.  Is 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge — the  connection 
which  Is  needed  to  help  Interstate  highway 
traffic  cross  the  Potomac  River  from  Virginia 
Into  Washington  Last  month,  the  NCPC  suc- 
ceeded In  •stalling  a  vote  on  the  project  pend- 
ing an  assessment  by  Alan  Boyd,  the  new 
transportation  secretary,  of  an  alternative 
proposal  to  replace  the  bridge  with  a  tunnel. 
As  between  the  two,  Boyd  told  the  planners 
last  week,  the  bridge  Is  to  be  preferred  And 
that  should  have  ended  the  matter.  Of  course 
It  didn't.  In  a  secret  session,  the  NCPC  re- 
portedly agreed  to  approve  the  bridge  only 
If  Boyd,  after  a  further  review,  finds  that 
the  Interstate  lanes  are  necessary,  that  no 
alternative  to  the  bridge  route  Is  accept.ible 
and  that  other  conditions  also  are  met. 

So  now.  It  appears,  the  future  of  the 
bridge,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  freeway 
program  as  well  hangs  on  Boyd.  Ironically, 
the  new  transportation  secretary  has  made 
It  plain  that  he  would  like  to  stay  out  of 
lf>cal  controversy,  but  that  probably  Is  a 
desire  he  cannot  fully  realize  In  the  c.«se  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  controversy  Is  one,  however,  from 
which  he  should  have  no  difficulty  extricat- 
ing himself  All  he  need  do.  In  order  to 
respond  forcefully  to  the  NCPC  by  Its  June 
meeting.  Is  to  get  an  objective  briefing  on 
the  countless  studies  and  decisions  affecting 
this  project  In  the  past.  They  clearly  Justify 
the  need. 

Slowness  on  Thbze  Sisters  Sp.^n   Is 

DlS.^PPOINTING,    GUDE    SaYS 

Rep.  Gilbert  Gude.  R  Md  .  said  yesterday 
he  was  "disappointed"  over  slow  develop- 
ment of  a  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  which  he 
called  a  key  measure  In  expediting  downtown 
traffic 

Gude  said  completion  of  downtown  ex- 
pressways was  necessary  as  an  adjimct  to 
ex;)ressw.iy  systems  In  the  suburbs,  such  as 
the  beltway. 

As  commercial  facilities  develop  In  the 
suburbs  because  of  convenient  transporta- 
tion, he  said,  downtown  businesses  will  suf- 
fer until  expressways  are  opened  there. 

He  declared  that  planning  of  the  Pali- 
sades and  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkways,  and  "much  of  downtown  traffic 
facilities  tie  In  with  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  " 

"I'm  disappointed  to  see  there  seem  to  be 
so  many  roadblocks  being  thrown  in  the 
way  of  this  facility,"  he  said. 

Gude's  remarks  caxne  in  a  taped  Interview 
scheduled  for  broadcast  over  radio  station 
WWDC.  He  had  spent  an  hour-and-a-half 
viewing  the  metropolitan  area  from  the  sta- 
tion's traffic   helicopter. 


HORTON    CITES   MEANING   OF   THE 
POLICE    BADGE 

Mr.    HORTON.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  evening,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  dinner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  Benevolent  Association,  a 
fine  group  dedicated  to  fostering  profes- 
sionalism in  the  ranks  of  the  police  and 
to  betterment  of  community  relations. 
The  event  was  noteworthy  because  of 
the  fine  people  who  arranged  the  dinner, 
and  because  of  an  excellent  speech 
which  has  rung  in  my  memory  since  that 
evening'. 

It  is  a  brief  speech,  but  one  which  de- 
."jcribes  well,  from  the  policeman's  view- 
point, the  reasons  why  our  communities 
are  fortunate  to  have  the  dedicated  men 
in  blue  to  protect  them. 

The  speaker  was  retired  Deputy  Police 
Chief  John  E.  Winters,  a  35-year-vet- 
eran  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. Chief  Winters  did  significant  work 
as  head  of  the  District  Police  Youth  Aid 
Division,  therefore,  he  can  speak  with 
some  authority  about  the  much-publi- 
cized problems  of  our  youth  today. 

Chief  Winters  retired  last  October,  but 
has  remained  vei-y  active  in  his  retire- 
ment by  acting  as  a  consultant  to  one  of 
the  large  suburban  police  departments. 
His  speech.  "The  Badge  Speaks,"  fol- 
lows. It  needs  no  explanation.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  every  man  in  this  country  who 
has  ever  worn  a  police  badge — a  symbol 
of  authority  which  also  carries  with  it 
the  most  awesome  responsibility — the  re- 
sponsibility for  human  life: 
The  Badge  Speaks 
Good  Evening,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen — I'm 
the  police  badge.  Put  the  spotlight  on  me. 
That's  It — and  please  keep  that  light  always 
on  me  because  I'm  proud  to  play  a  part  In  the 
lives  of  the  men  who  wear  me.  I  am  their 
symbol  of  authorized  public  service. 

Now  we  all  know  that  badges  don't  talk — 
but  they  command  attention — and  Inasmuch 
as  badges  have  no  voice  to  speak,  suppose 
I  Just  glitter  in  the  spotlight  and  think  of 
what  I  would  say  If  I  could  really  talk. 

I'd  start  off  by  saying — it's  nice  being  with 
you — and  then  Id  reminisce  a  bit  by  saying 
that  I  remember  the  first  time  my  wearer 
pinned  me  on  his  chest — he  was  mighty 
proud — and  so  was  I. 

I  know  that  men  who  wear  badges  have 
very  little  to  say  about  their  work — or  their 
deeds.  That's  why  I  would  like  to  talk  for 
them — -and  believe  you  me — I  could  tell  a  lot 
of  fine  things  that  our  police  officers  do  In 
their  everyday  service  to  their  communities. 
Yes — I've  seen  them  sweat — I've  heard 
them  laugh — I've  seen  them  cry  too — I've 
listened  as  they  prayed — and  I've  lived  every 
second  of  every  moment  with  them — every 
second  of  those  sometimes  anxlous-long- 
long-moments. 

I've  witnessed  excitement — and  murder. 
I've  seen  suicide.  I've  been  with  my  wearer 
as  he  removed  the  Injured  or  lifeless  bodies 
of  men — women — and  children — from  the 
twisted  steel  that  was  once  an  automobile. 

I've  even  felt  their  pulses — and  heard  their 
heartbeats — as  they  knelt  to  gently  pick 
up  a  little  child — lying  on  the  pavement  be- 
side a  shattered  bicycle  And  many  times — 
far  too  many  times — I've  seen  girls  and 
boys — barely  In  their  teens — In  trouble — 
marijuana  —  heroin  —  alcohol  —  a  smoking 
gun — a  knife — and  the  still  form  of  a  young 


girl  or  young  boy  who  dldnt  stop  before  It 
was  too  late. 

Yes — I've  heard  and  seen  many  amusing 
things  too — but  all  of  this  goes  with  the 
everyday  Job  of  the  officers  who  wear  me. 
As  I  said — some  of  these  reflections  are 
humorous — but  most  of  them  are  ghastly  and 
gruesome — and  they  all  play  a  part  In  the 
busy  lives  of  my  wearers. 

I  know  their  devotion  and  loyalty.  I  sense 
the  quiet  resolve  to  maintain  the  peace — 
the  determination  to  quell  rebellion  against 
law  and  order — their  dedication  to  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  And — though  they  may  be 
maligned  and  vilified  by  some — for  Just 
doing  their  Job — that  Job  will  be  done. 

And  I  was  Just  thinking  tonight — that  If 
we  did  not  have  these  men  and  women  of 
badges — serving  law  and  order  In  your 
cities — your  counties — your  states — and  your 
country — your  loved  ones — your  property  and 
homes — even  your  own  lives — would  be  in 
constant  peril. 

I  am  the  emblem  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment— loved  by  the  good — despised  by 
the  bad.  So — If  I  could  really  talk — and  I 
was  asked  to  say  a  few  words — I  would  first 
say  that  I  am  proud  to  play  a  part  In  the  life 
of  a  police  officer — and  I'm  humbly  grateful 
for  the  untiring  spirit — the  undaunted  cour- 
age of  my  wearer — and  I  would  remember  his 
prayer — 

Dear  Saint  Michael — Heaven's  glorious 
Commissioner  of  Police — who  once  so  neatly 
and  successfully  cleared  God's  premises  of  all 
Its  undesirables — look  with  kindly  and  pro- 
fessional eye  on  your  earthly  force. 

Give  us  cool  heads — stout  hearts — hard 
punches — and  uncanny  flair  for  Investiga- 
tion and  ■wise  Judgment. 

Make  us  the  terror  of  burglars — the  friend 
of  children  and  law-abiding  citizens — kind 
to  strangers — ^polite  to  bores — strict  with 
lawbreakers — and  Imjjervlous  to  temptation. 
In  troubles  and  riots — give  tis  sheer  muscle 
without  temper — and  at  court — give  us  love 
for  truth  and  evidence  without  any  thought 
of  self. 

You  know — dear  Saint  Michael — from  your 
own  experience  with  the  devil — that  a  police- 
man's lot  on  earth  Is  not  always  a  happy 
one — but  your  sense  of  duty  that  so  pleased 
God — your  hard  knocks  that  so  surprised  the 
devil — ^and  your  angelic  self-control — give  us 
Inspiration. 

Make  us  as  loyal  to  the  law  of  God  as  we 
are  particular  about  the  law  of  the  land. 

And — when  we  lay  down  our  night  sticks — 
enroll  us  in  your  heavenly  force — where  we 
will  be  as  proud  to  guard  the  throne  of  God 
as  we  have  been  to  guard  the  city  of  men. 
AMEN. 

Thank  you — ^Ladles  and  Gentlemen — and 
may  God  bless  you  and  protect  you  and  pre- 
pare you  for  the  supersonic — rocket-studded 
heavens  of  tomorrow. 

Say — ^wouldn't  It  be  nice  If  badges  could 
really  talk? 


HORTON     NOTES     25TH     ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  WOMEN'S  ARMY  CORPS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  this 
country  owes  to  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  which  yesterday  marked  its  silver 
anniversary  as  a  branch  of  the  military 
service. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps'  existence  as  a 


service,  Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  its  first 
Director,  addressed  members  of  the 
WAAC's  first  officer  candidate  class.  She 
said: 

May  14th  Is  a  date  already  written  Into 
the  history  books  of  tomorrow.  You  have 
given  up  comfortable  homes,  highly  paid 
positions,  lelstire. 

She  told  the  new  WAAC  officers : 
You  have  taken  off  silk  and  put  on  khaki. 
And  all  for  essentially  the  same  reason — you 
have  a  debt  and  a  date.  A  debt  to  democ- 
racy, a  date  with  destiny. 

And  the  Women's  Army  Corps  has  kept 
its  date  with  destiny  and  has  continued 
to  pay  its  debt  to  democracy — from  New 
Caledonia  to  Cairo,  Casablanca  to 
Chimgking. 

As  the  WAC  marks  its  25th  anniver- 
sary, its  10,000  officers  and  enlisted 
women  are  already  writing  new  pages 
into  its  history. 

Since  1962,  WAC's  have  served  side  by 
side  with  our  men  in  Vietnam.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  122  WAC  officers,  warrant 
officers,  and  enlisted  women  in  Vietnam. 

Prom  that  May  day  in  1942  when  the 
corps  was  formed,  the  WAC  has  closed 
ranks  with  the  other  branches  of  service 
to  help  defend  our  country.  At  one  point 
in  World  War  n,  the  WAC  reached  its 
jjeak  strength  of  more  than  99,000  mem- 
bers. Members  of  the  corps  were  serving 
at  the  four  comers  of  the  globe  when 
that  conflict  came  to  an  end. 

In  1950,  as  the  Korean  conflict  broke 
out,  members  of  the  WAC  picked  up  the 
gatmtlet  and  retiu-ned  to  service.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  the  WAC  was 
given  a  permanent  home  at  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan,  Ala. 

The  traditions  begim  25  years  ago  are 
being  maintained  today  in  the  WAC. 
Col.  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington  was  ap- 
pointed the  seventh  Director  of  the  corps 
last  year,  and  has  the  responsibility  of 
leading  the  WAC  into  its  second  quarter 
century  of  service. 

I  would  like  now  to  recount  some  of 
the  history  of  the  WAC.  The  annals  of 
the  service  of  the  WAC  are  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  its  greatness. 

the    BEGINNING 

The  Honorable  Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 
Congresswoman  from  Massachusetts,  in- 
troduced the  first  bill  to  establish  a  wom- 
en's auxiliary  in  May  of  1941.  On  the 
14th  of  May  1942,  Congress  approved  the 
creation  of  a  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps — WAAC.  Two  days  later,  Mrs. 
Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  executed  the  oath  of 
office  as  the  first  Director  of  the  WAAC. 

Five  training  centers  were  opened 
within  a  year— the  first  at  Fort  E>es 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  July  1942,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Don  C.  Faith,  who  later 
took  command  of  the  second  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  in  December  of  that  year. 
Col.  Frank  V.  McCroskie  took  over  at 
Fort  Des  Moines.  The  third  was  opened 
in  January  1943  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Gra., 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Hobart  B. 
Brown.  The  fourth  and  fifth  were  opened 
in  March  1943 — the  fourth  at  Fort  Dev- 
ens.  Mass ,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
William  H.  Craig  and  the  fifth  at  Camp 
Ruston.  La.,  under  the  comm&nd  of  Col. 
John  A.  Hoag. 
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ntOM    »UmURT    TO    army    or    THK 
UNITED    STATES 

As  an  auxiliary  of  the  Army,  the 
women  who  entered  the  WAAC  had  no 
mihtary  status  In  Januan.'  1943.  Mrs 
Rogers  Introduced  identical  bills  in  both 
House  of  Consfress  to  permit  the  enlist- 
ment and  commisslonine:  of  women  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  On  July  1. 
1943.  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt signed  into  law  the  legislation  which 
changed  the  name  of  the  corps  to  the 
Women's  Army  Corps — WAC— and  made 
It  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
Ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's slgnatiire  the  Women's  Army  Aux- 
iliary Corps  was  to  cease  On  the  5th  of 
July.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  was  adminis- 
tered the  oath  as  the  first  Director.  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps,  with  rank  of  colonel, 
AUS 

OVtRSEAS    tN    WORLD    WAB    U 

Six  months  before  militar>-  status  for 
women  was  achieved,  the  first  W.AAC 
contingent  arrived  at  Allied  Forces  Head- 
quarters 111  Algiers.  North  Africa  In  July 
1943.  the  1st  WAAC  Separate  Battalion 
arrived  in  England  Three  WAC's  Joined 
Vice  Adm  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten's 
Southeast  Asia  Command  in  New  Delhi. 
India,  In  October  1943  In  November  of 
that  year  a  WAC  platoon  arrived  in 
Caserta,  Italy,  and  a  month  later  another 
group  arrived  in  Cairo.  Earj'pt.  January- 
1944  marked  the  arrival  of  the  first 
WAC's  in  the  Pacific — they  went  to  New- 
Caledonia.  In  May  1944  the  first  con- 
tingent assi:;ned  to  the  southwest  Pacific 
arrived  in  Sydney.  Australia.  LST's 
landed  WAC's  on  the  Normandy  beach- 
head in  July  of  1944.  and  at  the  same 
time  others  were  assuming  duties  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theater.  The  women 
of  the  Corps  went  where  they  were 
needed— to  Oro  Bay.  to  Hollandla.  to 
Casablanca,  to  Chungking,  and  to 
Manila 

THE    END    or    THE    WAR 

With  the  surrender  of  Japan  following 
closely  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  E^irope.  it  st^med  that  the  women 
were  no  lonser  needed.  In  August  1945 
enlistments  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
were  closed.  The  WAC  .schools  and  train- 
ing centers  were  closed  Then,  In  Febru- 
ary 1946.  the  War  Department  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  utilize  WACs  until 
Septeml)er  1946  to  meet  the  critical 
shortage  of  skilled  personnel  The  Army 
also  armounced  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
had  directed  the  preparation  of  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Army  Many 
women  were  eligible  for  discharge  under 
the  point  system  By  May  of  1946  the 
strength  of  the  Corps  had  dropped  from 
a  wartime  high  of  more  than  9?. 000  to 
about  21.500  and  by  October  1946.  with 
the  discharge  criteria  at  zero  there  were 
approxmiately  11.000  women  on  active 
duty. 

RBCULAR    ABMT    ST  ATI'S 

On  June  12.  1948.  President  Harry  S 
Truman  signed  into  law  the  Women's 
Armed  Services  Integration  Act  In  July 
of  that  year  the  tirst  WAC  enlisted  In  the 
Regular  Army  and  in  Decemkier  the  first 
WAC  officers  were  appointed  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  Enlistments  m  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  Regular  Army,  were  opened 


to  civilians  In  September  1948  and  on  the 
4th  of  October,  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
Training  Center  at  Camp  Lee.  Va  .  was 
opt'ned. 

THE    KOREAN    WAR 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  women  were  again  needed  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  peacetime.  In 
August  1950.  voluntary  recall  of  WAC 
enlisted  reservists  and  company-grade 
WAC  officers  was  initiated  and  In  Sep- 
tember 1950.  the  Involuntary  recall  of 
members  of  the  Reserve  was  authorized, 
new  WAC  detachments  were  established, 
and  those  already  In  existence,  particu- 
larly in  the  Far  East,  more  than  doubled 
in  size  as  the  women  a.ssumed  duties  in 
Japan  and  Okinawa  in  support  of  the  8th 
U.S.  Army  In  Korea. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    WOMEN'S    ARMY 

CORPS  cE.snni 

In  1950.  the  US  Army  initiated  action 
to  establish  a  permanent  center  for  the 
Women's  Army  Corps.  Fort  McClellan. 
Ala  .  was  selected,  and  in  September  1954 
the  center  was  dedicated  by  Gen. 
Matthew  B  Ridgway,  then  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army 

The  center  includes  a  headquarters 
with  supporting  personnel;  a  WAC  train- 
ing battalion  where  newly  enlisted 
women  receive  their  8  weeks  of  basic 
training:  and  a  Women's  .Army  Corps 
School  which  trains  enli.sted  clerical  stu- 
dents, officer  candidates  and  women  who 
receive  direct  commissions  from  civilian 
life.  A  WAC  officer  career  course  Is 
conducted  once  a  year  by  the  school. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  Center  and  the  commandant 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  School  is 
Lt.  Col.  Elizabeth  H  Branch. 

MtTNAM 

The  first  WAC  officer  was  assigned  to 
Vietnam  in  March  1962  The  first  two 
WAC  advisers  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam's Women's  Armed  Forces  Corps  ar- 
rived in  Saigon  in  Januar>'  1965.  Today 
there  are  122  WAC  officers,  warrant  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  women  serving  in  the 
Military  A.sslstance  Command.  Vietnam, 
and  with  the  U  S  Army.  Vietnam  A  WAC 
detachment,  located  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Air  Base,  just  outside  Saigon,  was  estab- 
lished in  late  1966 

THE    CORPS    TODAT 

The  mission  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  is  to  provide  for  the  assimilation 
and  appropriate  utilization  within  the 
US.  Army  of  the  volunteer  womanpower 
of  the  Nation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
w  )men  officers  appointed  in  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  and  to  constitute  a 
nucleus  of  trained  military  women  upon 
which  the  expansion  of  the  Corps  would 
be  based  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps  is  prescrit)ed  by  the  Sec- 
retan,'  of  the  Army  However,  by  law.  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army  may 
not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  entire  Regular  Army. 
There  are  today  approximately  10.000 
officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 
women  on  active  duty 

The  Women's  Army  Corps  consists  of 
a  Director  and  such  other  commissioned 
officers,    warrant    officers,    and   enlisted 


women  as  are  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  Col.  Elizabeth  P. 
Hoisington  was  appointed  the  seventh 
Director  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  in 
August  1966. 

WOMEN  S    ARMY    CORPS    IN    VTETIfASf 

There  are  122  members  of  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps  stationed  In  Vietnam. 
Of  this  number.  20  are  commissioned  of- 
ficers, 4  are  warrant  officers,  and  the  re- 
maining 98  are  primarily  enlisted  ste- 
nographers and  clerk-typists,  grades  E-4 
through  E-7. 

The  first  WAC  officer.  Maj.  Anna  M. 
Doering  of  Georgetown,  Tex.,  went  to 
Vietnam  in  March  1962.  She  served  as  a 
liaison  officer  and  staff  officer  with  the 
US.  Army  Hement,  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group — MAAG — Vietnam  until 
March  1963. 

In  1964.  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  asked 
to  have  women  advisers  assigned  to  assist 
in  the  formation,  administration,  and 
training  of  the  Women's  Armed  Forces 
Corps.  One  WAC  officer  and  senior  non- 
commissioned officer  wei-e  selected  for  the 
assignment.  In  January'  1965,  Lt.  Col. — 
then  major— Kathleen  I.  Wilkes  of  Cobb- 
town.  Ga.,  and  M.  Sgt. — then  sergeant 
first  class — Betty  Adams  of  Woodside, 
NY.  arrived  In  Saigon  to  assume  the 
advisory  duties.  Succeeding  them  1  year 
later  were  Lt.  Col.  Judith  Bennett  of 
Corsicana,  Tex.,  and  1st  Sgt.  Jane  Szalo- 
br>'t  of  Washington,  N.J.,  who  served  for 
1  year,  continuing  the  work  begun  by 
the  first  two  advisers.  Maj  Frances  V. 
Chaffln  of  Sierra  Vista,  Ariz.,  and 
Sfc.  Marj-  E.  Phillips  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  ,  are  currently  assigned  as  advisers 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Women's 
Armed  Forces  Corps. 

In  1965.  General  We.stmoreland,  Com- 
mander. Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam,  asked  for  qualified  WAC  officers 
to  fill  branch  Immaterial  spaces  on  the 
staff  of  the  command.  He  also  asked  for 
WAC  enlisted  stenographers.  Shortly 
thereafter  a  group  of  staff  officers  and 
enlisted  stenographers  were  on  orders. 
As  additional  requests  for  WAC  per- 
.sonnel  were  received  they  were  filled.  As 
tours  expired,  replacements  were  fur- 
nished. 

In  late  1966.  and  concurrently  with  a 
requirement  for  90  enlisted  clerk-typists, 
a  WAC  detachment  was  authorized  at 
Headquarters.  U.S.  Army,  Vietnam.  Capt. 
Peggy  E.  Ready  of  Greenville.  Miss.,  was 
selected  to  command  the  first  WAC  de- 
tachment In  Vietnam  and  1st  Sgt.  Marlon 
C  Crawford,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
was  named  first  .sergeant.  Three  addi- 
tional women  were  a.sslgned  as  unit 
cadre,  and  the  first  enlisted  clerk-typists 
arrived  in  January  1967. 

The  WAC  officers,  warrant  officers,  and 
enlisted  stenographers  who  work  in 
Saigon  are  billeted  in  hotels  In  that  city 
which  are  used  to  house  the  military  per- 
sonnel permanently  assigned  to  that  area 
The  WAC  detachment,  home  of  the 
clerk-typists  who  are  all  assigned  for 
duty  with  Headquarters.  U.S.  Army,  Viet- 
nam, is  located  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air 
Base  Just  outside  of  Saigon.  Members  of 
the  detachment  live  In  quonset  huts, 
which  with  feminine  Ingenuity  have 
taken  on  the  "homey  look."  Brightly 
colored    bedspreads,    knickknacks.    and 
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pictures  from  home,  plus  souvenirs  from 
the  local  shops  soften  the  rounded  metal 
walls  and  the  Government-issue  beds. 
Grass,  native  plants,  and  trees  are  being 
cultivated  with  enthusiasm  In  the  area 
around  the  huts. 

Duty  begins  on  the  average  workday 
at  7:30  a.m.  and  ends  about  7:30  p.m. 
Tiie  average  workweek  is  7  days  long. 
Although  .spare  time  is  not  overly  abun- 
dant, .some  of  the  women  have  put  their 
otherwise  idle  hours  to  use  by  working 
with  Vietnamese  children,  or  teaching 
English  to  those  who  wish  to  learn; 
others  by  observing  the  sights  and 
absorbing  the  culture  of  a  foreign  land. 
For  just  plain  relaxation  and  social  ac- 
tivities there  are  clubs  and  recreation 
facilities — and  there's  no  shortage  of 
escorts  for  the  WAC's  in  Vietnam. 


FINDLEY  ON  CHINA 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  SteigerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  our  relationship 
with  Communist  China  continues  to  vex 
and  perplex  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  have  been  many  views  of  what  we 
should  or  should  not  do  insofar  as  this 
situation  is  concerned,  but  few  more 
thought  provoking  than  those  presented 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, Paul  Findley,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Ripon  Society  at  Harvard  University  on 
May  7. 

I  frankly  disagree  with  my  colleague, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important 
that  we  constantly  strive  to  have  a  free 
and  open  discussion  on  an  issue  of  such 
major  importance.  The  remarks  of  Mr, 
Findley  represent  one  view  of  this 
matter. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  submit  the  text  of  Congressman  Find- 
ley's  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Proposed:   A  New  Open  Door  Policy  With 
China 

"The  reason  for  having  diplomatic  rela- 
tions (With  China  1  Is  not  to  confer  a  com- 
pliment, but  to  secure  a  convenience."  (Win- 
ston Churchill.  House  of  Commons,  1949.) 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  6.  1899.  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  John  Hay, 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador In  Germany  a  diplomatic  note.  This 
communication,  addressed  to  His  German 
Majesty's  Government,  concluded  with  the 
declaration  that  "the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion which  may  bring  about  permanent 
s.afety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese 
territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect 
all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by 
treaty  and  International  law.  and  safeguard 
for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  Im- 
partial trade  with  all  p>arts  of  the  Chinese 
Empire."  By  1900.  the  Hay  Doctrine  had  been 
circulated  to  all  United  States  Embassies  and 
held  become  the  basis  for  the  so  called  "Open 
Door  Policy".  For  the  next  fifty  years  our 
foreign  policy  towards  China  was  officially 
proclaimed  to  be  an  open  door.  We  pledged 
to  observe   China's  territorial   integrity  be- 


cause, very  simply.  It  was  In  our  best  Interests 
to  keep  China,  from  being  cut  vip  aJid  co'.on- 
Ized.  American  policy  wa.i  to  keep  Chia.i  open 
to  all. 

That  we  did  not  actively  promote  or  en- 
force the  Open  Door  policy  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1899  Is  to  our  discredit.  On  occasion 
upon  occasion,  up  to  1941,  the  United  States 
gave  Up  service  to  the  principles  of  the  Open 
Door  but  failed  to  use  the  means  necessary 
to  Implement  the  principles.  Tragically  and 
inevitably  the  Open  Door  policy  ended.  In 
April  1950,  the  last  American  consular  and 
diplomatic  personnel  withdrew  from  main- 
land China  and  the  United  States  embarked 
on  a  China  policy  which  wa-s  the  very  antith- 
esis of  the  Open  Door.  Instead  of  striving 
for  closer  relations  with  China,  the  United 
States  barred  reg\Uar  diplomatic  relations, 
prohibited  travel  of  Americans  to  China. 
placed  a  total  embargo  on  trade,  and  cam- 
paigned to  keep  China  out  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Today  the  two  giant  nations  of  Occident 
and  Orient  seem  to  be  on  collision  course. 
The  principle  of  preserving  Chinese  terri- 
torial Integrity  has  terminated  in  the  realities 
of  two  Chinas.  Pride  In  America's  moral  lead- 
ership In  China  has  been  replaced  by  appre- 
hension about  Chinese  Ideological  influence 
in  Asia.  Political  and  propaganda  warfare 
have  replaced  missionary  and  philanthropic 
activities.  Neighborly  dialogue  has  been 
supplanted  by  mutual  denunciation.  Historic 
friendship  has  been  consummated  in  recip- 
rocal hostility.  Each  side  has  allowed  the 
acrimony  of  the  Immediate  postwar  period  to 
blind  it  to  the  insight  of  its  opponent.  On 
the  horizon  looms  an  everpresent  chance  of 
war. 

UNITBa)     STATES     MUST     INSTITUTE     DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS    WTTH    CHINA 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  our  country  to  alter  Its  posture  toward 
China.  A  change  is  esjjeciaUy  urgent  because 
the  United  States  is  now  engaged  in  a  bitter 
struggle  In  Vietnam.  I  propose  that  the 
United  States  seek  diplomatic  relations  with 
China.  Specifically.  I  urge  that  our  country 
establish  better  communications  with  China 
by  exchanging  diplomatic,  cultural.  Journal- 
istic, and  tourist  missions.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  urge  that  our  objective  continue 
to  aim  at  checking  military  or  subversive 
threats  and  pressures  from  China.  I  recom- 
mend, in  other  words,  that  we  adopt  a  pro- 
gram of  balance — that  we  balance  our 
resistance  to  Chinese  aggression  with  the 
encouragement  of  China's  peaceful  par- 
ticipation in  the  world. 

A  similar  policy  has  been  advocated  by 
A.  Doak  Barnett  of  the  East  Asian  Institute 
and  a  number  of  other  scholars  and  analysts 
of  foreign  afialrs. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  Isolationism.  Nor  can 
we  wisely  shap>e  our  actions  on  the  basis  of 
emotional  attitudes.  China  has  become  a 
world  power — a  nuclear  power.  Tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  are  In- 
creasing and  the  danger  of  direct  confronta- 
tion grows  dally.  Increasingly  our  conflict  in 
Vietnam  moves  toward  Inviting  that  con- 
frontation. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  It  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  to  Im- 
prove communications  with  China.  It  Is  to 
our  advantage  to  know  about  China  and  vice 
versa,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  of  further 
delay  In  establishing  those  communications. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  It  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  the  Republican  Party  to  in- 
augurate a  re-examlnatlon  and  re-evaluatlon 
of  our  China  policy.  Our  party  Is  In  the  midst 
of  a  new  era  of  positivism:  we  are  rebuilding 
and  reshaping  our  party  toward  affirmative 
and  productive  goals,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
Important  question  which  demands  otir  at- 
tention than  that  of  China. 


RATIONALE    Or    OUR    CHINA    POLICY    NO    LONGEB 
VAIBD 

In  some  respects  our  present  policy  toward 
China  is  understandable.  The  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  hardly  prepared  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  a  hostile,  unified 
China  under  Communist  rule.  Before  World 
War  II,  we  had  considered  ourselves  the 
guardian-protector  of  China,  the  "backward 
child".  Embittered  and  disillusioned  with  the 
victory  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  we  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  we  would  not  only  contain 
China,  but  isolate  her. 

Perhaps  at  first  this  policy  was  reasonable 
and  correct.  The  Korean  War  dramatically 
revealed  how  brutal  Chinese  military  power 
could  be.  China  drew  closer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  became  a  serious  threat  to  the 
stability  of  the  Par  East.  To  quarantine 
China  at  that  time,  to  encircle  her  with 
the  Seventh  Fleet  and  to  isolate  her  from 
diplomatic,  cultural  and  commercial  con- 
tact appeared  feasible. 

We  withdrew  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tion In  China.  When  representatives  of  Com- 
munist China  claimed  China's  seat  In  the 
United  Nations,  we  successfully  resisted  the 
claim. 

We  Justified  our  refusal  to  recognize  Mao's 
government  on  several  bases,  but  the  most 
Important  one  was  that  we  believed  the  re- 
gime would  not  last.  The  Department  of 
State  said,  on  August  11,  1958: 

"The  United  States  holds  the  view  that 
Communism's  rule  In  China  is  not  permanent 
and  that  it  one  day  will  pass.  By  withhold- 
ing diplomatic  recognition  from  Pelplng  It 
seeks  to  hasten  that  passing." 

In  that  same  statement,  however,  even 
while  predicting  that  Communism  would 
pass,  the  State  Department  hastened  to  add 
that:  "It  is  true  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Chinese  regime  Is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse." 

By  1963,  we  no  longer  claimed  that  the 
Communist  control  of  the  mainland  would 
pass.  Instead,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Roger  Hilrman  enunciated  a  new  p>ollcy 
when  he  declared  on  Decemljer  18.  1963,  that 
"evolutionary  forces"  were  at  work  In  the 
Peking  government  which  would  moderate 
It.  The  fatal  weakness  in  this  new  policy  Is 
that  It  substitutes  the  unproven  but  sup- 
posed force  of  history  for  a  plan  of  action. 

There  is  no  longer  reason  to  accept  the 
hope  of  dissolution  or  moderation  as  a  ra- 
tionale for  isolating  China.  Despite  our  closed 
door  policy,  Peking,  In  the  last  17  years,  has 
defied  Moscow,  conducted  increasingly  active 
diplomacy  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and 
exploded  its  first  nuclear  devices.  The 
Chinese  population  Is  in  a  period  of  political 
upheavel.  true,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  ef- 
fective organized  non-Communist  opposition 
to  the  regime.  Today,  17  years  after  coming  to 
power.  Communists  exercise  effective  and 
ruthless  control  over  the  mainland. 

Our  present  policy  of  Isolation  has  also 
been  perpetuated  on  the  assumption  that 
China  Is  blocking  normalisation  of  relations. 
We  are  not  isolating  China;  she  Is  Isolating 
herself!  Tills  Is  only  partly  true,  but  regard- 
less of  who  Is  Isolating  whom,  the  effects  are 
the  same.  Two  world  powers  are  not  speaking 
to  each  other,  and  as  a  result  citizens  of  both 
countries  have  distorted  pictures  of  each 
other.  But  there  are  evidences  that  China 
has  aot  entirely  isolated  herself.  Prom  1965 
through  1957.  China  advanced  some  pro- 
posals for  "relaxing  tensions"  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  The  bilateral,  ambas- 
sadorial level  talks  initiated  at  that  time  In 
Geneva  and  now  held  In  Warsaw  were  begun 
at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  government, 
not  at  our  request.  These  talks  bore  some 
frultfvU  results;  they  led  to  the  agreement 
which  secured  the  release  of  several  Ameri- 
cans held  prisoner  In  China.  While  these 
conferences  at  first  Improved  commtinlca- 
tlons.  they  have  over  the  years  deteriorated 
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In  slgnlflcance  because  of  fhe  rigid  formality 
of  the  participants  At  the  Geneva  con- 
ferences the  Chinese  also  proposed  an  ex- 
change of  newsmen,  but  the  United  States 
rejected  these  suggestions. 

ISOLATIONT      'ir     CHINA      HAS      NOT     WORKED 

By  whatever  yardstlclc  one  uses,  the  Ameri- 
can policy  of  Isolating  China  has  not  worked 
Commumst  control  has  continued  And 
China  hits  not  remained  l>olated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

All  majors  powers  with  the  execeptlon  of 
West  Germany  now  recogmze  the  govern- 
ment in  Peking  A  few  countries  have  refused 
to  exchange  ambassadors  with  China  because 
of  our  policy,  but  Burma,  Cambodia,  Prance. 
India.  Laos.  the  Netherlands.  .Vor*-ay. 
Pakistan.  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom 
recognize  China  Plve  NATO  countries  main- 
tain ambissadorlal  relations  with  Peking 
Plve  SEATO  nations  and  protocol  states 
recognize  China,  six  do  not  Not  a  single  one 
of  our  majcjr  allies  has  publicly  pledged  It- 
self to  the  defense  of  Formosa. 

In  other  words,  despite  our  persistent 
efTorta  to  Influence  others,  we  have  failed 
to  obtain  support  for  an  indispensable 
aspect  of  our  China  policy. 

The  number  of  countries  supporting  the 
admlMlon  of  China  to  the  United  Nations 
haa  grown  steadily  By  1^60  only  one-third 
of  the  members  voted  in  favor  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  China  by  the  Communists 
By  1965.  50  percent  of  the  members  voting 
had   voted   In   favor  of   Peking's  claim. 

Nor  haa  our  ck«ed  door  policy  effectively 
iaolated  China  from  trading  with  the  non- 
Communist  rountrles  Bv  1965  China  con- 
ducted roughly  two-thirds  of  her  total  trade 
with  non-Communist  countries 

And  flnaily,  China.  In  spite  of  our  attempt 
at  isolation,  haa  increased  her  social,  cul- 
tural and  political  intercourse  »nth  other 
countries  Chinas  role  in  numerous  .Afro- 
Asian  conferences,  meetings  and  exchanges. 
the  steady  stream  of  visitors  to  China,  and 
the  frequent  tours  of  Chinese  leaders  to 
other  capitals  further  Indicate  that  China 
Is   not   withering   m   Isolation. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  policy 
of  containing  China  by  Isolating  her  haa 
not  proved  w  irkable  And  few  spokesmen 
now  claim  otherwise  But  at  the  same  time 
a  sizable  oppoeltlon  to  communication  with 
China  exists  The  China  problem  and  what 
shofld  be  done  about  It  has  t>een  a  hotly 
debated  subject  for  17  years  A  number  of 
frequently  advanced  arguments  against 
diplomatic  relations  with  China  exist  and 
they  deserve  attention. 

TH*    CHIN*    DEBATE       ISSUES    AMD    ANSWERS 

Diplomats  r^laUon3  icxth  China  icould 
imply  approval  of  the  Communist  srotcm- 
ment.  A  well  established  principle  of  inter- 
national law  stipulates  that  maintaining 
diplomatic  representatives  with  a  govern- 
ment does  not  In  any  way  imply  approval 
of  the  country's  form  of  government  Such 
an  Interchange  merely  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  government  Is  In  effective  control 
of  the  country  Thomas  Jeflersoii.  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  laid  down  the  principle  that 
a  general  de  facto  govertunent  of  any  coun- 
try would  be  recognized,  so  long  as  "It  ac- 
tually controlled  the  country  '  and  had  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  permanency  This  view 
waa  also  recognized  by  John  Foster  Dulles 
In  his  book  WAH  AND  PEACE  Not  until 
Woodrow  Wilson's  .administration  was  this 
concept  of  international  law  changed  Into 
a  policy  in  which  we  exchanged  diplomats 
only  with  those  countries  whrjae  govern- 
ments or  Internal   policies  we  approved 

Ciiruj  is  an  immoral  gove'nment.  Abso- 
lutely. And  the  serious  crimes  of  China,  such 
aa  genocide  and  aggression  deserve  our  con- 
demnation But  again,  diplomatic  represen- 
tation la  one  thing,  moral  condemnation 
another. 
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Diplomatic  relations  with  China  would 
seriously  weaken  the  position  of  Sationalist 
China,  a  dependable  ally  of  the  United  States 
What  are  our  commitments  to  Formosa?  We 
have  no  standing  legal  obligation  to  con- 
tinue to  recognize  Formosa  as  the  true  gov- 
ernment of  mainland  China  Nor  do  we  have 
a  commitment  to  assist  the  Nationalists  to 
return  to  the  mainland  We  are  committed 
to  defend  Formosa,  and  this  conunitment 
we   certainly   must   honor 

Our  defense  commitment  to  Formosa  is  a 
symbol  of  our  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression As  such  It  Is  against  our  national 
interest  to  abandon  in  any  way  the  defense 
of  Formosa  Formosa  haa  been  Integrated 
into  the  Pacific  Defense  Area  System  of  sup- 
ply lines,  maintenance  facilities,  and  deploy- 
ment plans;  by  guaranteeing  the  protection 
of  Formosa,  we  strengthen  our  ability  to 
protect  Japan.  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 

W'e  cannot  be  a  part  of  any  agreement 
which  would  abandon  the  Island  of  Formosa 
to  China  in  return  for  diplomatic  represen- 
tation with  China  Nor  can  we  exclude  For- 
mosa from  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  order  to  admit  Peking.  The 
credibility  of  our  commitments  everywhere 
would  be  seriously  weakened  If  we  back- 
tracked on  our  obligation  to  Formosa  But 
our  obligation  to  Formosa  Is  purely  de- 
fensive. 

Diplomatic  exchange  would  strengthen 
Cornmunist  China  As  we  have  previously 
discussed.  China  Is  already  strong  In  spite 
of  our  present  policies,  the  Communists  have 
achieved  more  power  and  authority  In  China 
than  any  government  In  hundreds  of  years 
In  17  years  Isolation  haa  caused  neither  the 
collapse  or  moderation  of  the  Communist 
government  In  China,  and  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  suggest  It  wUl  achieve  better  results 
In  the  future. 

Diplomatu:  interchange  would  weaken  the 
resutance  of  ru3n-Communtst  Asian  states 
A  number  of  non-Communist  Asian  states — 
India.  Pakistan,  Burma,  Cambodia  and 
Laos — already  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking  If  the  United  SUtes  extends  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  China,  why  would  this 
expose  these  countries  to  any  greater  danger 
of  subversion''  Has  Cambodia,  Burma,  or 
Pakistan  been  weakened  politically  because 
It  has  an  embassy  In  Pelting? 

We  are  not  proposing  to  recognize  the 
Pathet  Lao  In  Laos  or  North  Korea  or  North 
Vietnam,  which  would,  of  course,  weaken  the 
legitimate  objective  of  unification  In  those 
countries. 

What  protects  the  Asian  countries  against 
Chinese  aggression,  of  course.  Is  our  system 
of  alliances  and  bases  In  Asia  which  are  the 
tangible  evidence  of  our  conUnuing  commit- 
ment to  defend  their  territorial  Integrity. 
United  States  diplomatic  relations  with 
China  would  not  endanger  these  countries 
any  more  than  our  diplomatic  representation 
In  the  Soviet  Union  weakens  Germany.  Tur- 
key, or  Iran 

Our  present  policy  toward  China  has  be- 
come blind  and  unrealistic — In  fact,  ostrich- 
ILXe  None  of  Its  original  objectives  has  been 
achieved  It  is  marked  by  unbroken  failure. 
It  has  neither  driven  the  Communlsta  from 
the  "gates  of  heavenly  peace  '  nor  prevented 
diplomatic,  political  and  commercial  ties 
with  the  outside  world  In  1967.  there  are  I 
£)elleve.  a  number  of  compelling  reasons  why 
we  should  seek  to  Improve  communication 
with  China  by  commencing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions I  would  like  to  discuss  several  of  these 
with  you 

Df«TEI>   STATIS    NEEDS    INFORMATION    ABOUT 
CHINA 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  internal  situation  In  China,  For 
the  past  17  years,  our  Information  about 
China  haa  been  gathered  largely  by  refugee 
reports,  reading  Peking  wail  posters  and  U-2 
flights    Obviously    the   margin   of   error    for 


miscalculation  and  mistaken  assumptions  on 
our  i>art  Is  Indeed  great  Because  we  have 
relied  on  second  hand  reports  and  observa- 
tions, the  United  States  has  been  on  the 
outside  of  every  major  p)oIltlcaI  development 
in  China  since  1949  Our  closed  door  policy 
prevented  our  knowing  much  about  or  accu- 
rately assessing  the  Hundred  Flowers  Cam- 
paign, the  Commune  System  the  invasions 
of  Tibet,  the  Slno-Sovlet  split,  the  Iwrder 
war  with  India,  and  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  weapon. 

First  hand  diplomatic  representation  is  es- 
sential If  we  are  to  understand  adequately 
what  is  taking  place  in  that  country  A  day 
of  {>ersonal  observation  In  Peking  would 
yield  more  Information  than  a  year  of  sec- 
ond hand  guessing  by  "China  watchers"  In 
Hong  Kong  There  is  no  substitute  for  the 
eyewitness  account;  a  U-2  plane  flying  at 
40,000  feet  cannot  get  political,  cultural  and 
economic   Information. 

Of  course.  Western  diplomats  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  roam  at  will  throughout 
a  Communist  country,  but  much  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  through  regular  dip- 
lomatic channels. 

The  success  of  our  China  policy  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  accuracy  of  our  information.  It  la 
also  In  our  national  interest  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  a  better  understanding  of  our 
country.  Tlie  next  generation  of  Chinese 
leaders — based  on  present  membership  in 
the  Central  Committee — will  include  only 
one  educated  in  our  country  Only  12  percent 
of  these  prospective  Chinese  leaders  have 
ever  visited  the  West  We  badly  need  to  offer 
the  Chinese  a  clearer  view  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  Intentions  The  Chinese,  for  example, 
may  well  be  encouraging  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  to  continue  the  war 
In  Vietnam  because  they  are  convinced  that 
foreign  policy  In  this  country  Is  greatly  In- 
fluenced by  street  demonstrators,  and  by 
speeches  by  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

BETTER    COMMUNICATIONS    MIGHT    PREVENT    WAR 

The  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  China  might  reduce  the  chance  of  an 
accidental  war  The  United  States  and  China 
are  both  nuclear  powers.  Once  nations  find 
themselves  In  a  position  of  mutual  antago- 
nism, each  tends  to  misinterpret  actions  of 
the  other.  This  tendency  is  probably  ag- 
gravated in  direct  ratio  to  the  level  of  mutu- 
al misinformation  In  such  a  cose,  "neither 
country  wanta  war,'  explained  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  "but  the  constant  ac- 
celeration of  preparation  may  well,  without 
specific  Intent,  ultimately  produce  a  spon- 
taneous combustion." 

I  am  fearful  this  could  be  the  case  in  the 
present  Sino-Amerlcan  confrontation.  Does 
for  example.  China  fully  appreciate  and  rec- 
ognize our  capacity  for  nuclear  response? 
In  the  absence  of  first  hand  Information,  can 
the  Chinese  predict  accurately  what  we  can 
do  In  crisis? 

"Major  powers."  Henry  Kissinger,  the  for- 
eign-policy expert,  has  written,  "must  be 
able  to  Inform  one  another.  '  Certainly  two 
nations  heavily  armed  and  mutually  hostile 
have  a  pressing  need  for  information  and 
communication. 

We  must  commence  diplomatic  communi- 
cations with  China,  because  present  require- 
ments for  Information  grant  us  no  choice 
nor    time    for   delay. 

By  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking  we  may  possibly  open  the  way  for  a 
normalization  of  other  relationships.  Hope- 
fully, communication  with  the  Chinese  may, 
in  time,  accrue  several  additional  benefits. 

DIPLOMATIC    RELATIONS    COULD    YIELD 
MODERATION 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Peking  may 
provide  us  with  the  opportunity  to  Induce 
the  Chinese  to  be  more  moderate  and  more 
accommodating.  If  China  can  be  gradually 
brought   Into   the   world   community.    If   the 
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Isolation  of  her  leaders  can  be  reduced,  If 
the  next  generation  of  leaders  can  be  better 
Informed  about  the  United  States,  then  per- 
haps China  will  become  more  moderate.  Of 
course,  this  Improvement  is  by  no  means 
guaranteed. 

■  It  is  highly  doubtful."  Doak  Barnett,  the 
knowledgeable  China  e.xpert.  has  written, 
"that  deliberate  treatment  of  Commxinlst 
China  as  an  outlaw'  nation  is  likely  to  make 
it  more  amenable  to  the  Idea  of  honoring  Its 
agreements  On  the  contrary,  it  can  be 
argued  that,  if  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
brought  increasingly  into  the  community  of 
nations,  and  into  relationships  regulated  by 
international  law.  possibly  this  might  sub- 
ject them  increasingly  to  pressures  which 
might  help  Induce  them  to  honor  their  In- 
ternational agreements  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present .'" 

There  Is  evidence  that  our  present  policy 
of  isolation  is  playing  into  the  hand  of  the 
hardliners  Those  elements  in  the  Chinese 
leadership  which  argue  that  China  should  be 
more  moderate,  more  accommodating  are 
blocked  because  the  Maoist  group  can  point 
a  finger  at  us  and  declare.  ""See,  the  United 
States  does  not  want  to  Improve  relations 
with  us  .Americans  are  not  even  Interested 
in   having   diplomatic   relations   with   us." 

And  there  are  evidences  that  forces  of  mod- 
eration are  at  work  within  China.  China's 
reckless  and  aggressive  foreign  policy  has 
been  under  local  attack  for  at  least  seven 
years.  Opposition  to  the  government's  hard- 
line has  reached  Into  the  highest  leadership 
of  the  government  and  the  army.  Even  Mao 
has  proclaimed  that  his  enemies  have  "ac- 
tively advocated  the  liquidation  of  struggle 
In  our  relations  with  Imperialism  (meaning 
the  United  States)."  He  further  admitted 
that  some  Chinese  leaders  have  favored  es- 
tablishing normal  relations  with  the  West. 

So  there  are  elements — Important  ele- 
ments— in  China  that  are  urging  negotiation 
and  even  accommodation  with  the  United 
States.  Lo  Julchlng.  for  example,  a  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  a  member  of  the 
Party  secretariat,  recently  argued  that  China 
must  moderate  its  aggressiveness  towards  the 
outside  world  and  concentrate  on  Improving 
the  conditions  of  its  people.  Lo  Julchlng  has 
openly  called  for  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  and  other  "im- 
perialist'" countries,  and  his  efforts,  to  some 
degree,  have  been  supported  by  Yu  Hslu,  the 
vice  governor  of  Shantung  Province,  and  Wu 
Han.  the  vice  mayor  of  Peking. 

Of  course,  this  interpretation  of  the  situa- 
tion In  China  is  inevitably  speculative.  All 
assumptions  about  the  motives  and  inten- 
tions of  China's  leaders,  who  do  not  have  to 
Justify  their  actions  in  public,  must  neces- 
sarily be  based  on  what  can  be  extracted 
from  the  Communist  press  and  other  Indi- 
rect sources  But  there  remains  the  faint  pos- 
sibility that  communication  with  China 
might  afford  us  the  opportunity  to  guide 
policy  in  a  direction  more  beneficial  to  us. 

A  more  tangible  and  Immediate  benefit  of 
esubllshment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
China  would  be  the  removal  of  an  unneces- 
sary Irrlt.int  in  our  relations  with  our  NATO 
and  SEATO  allies.  So  serious  was  this  Irri- 
tant in  1961.  that  one  Informed  writer  com- 
mented: "The  .'Vnglo-Amerlcan  difference  on 
this  question  (relations  with  China)  Is  re- 
garded as  creating  the  worst  break  between 
the  Allies  since  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956." 

NEGOTIATION    MIGHT    RELEASE    PTIISONEKS 

Today  four  Americans  are  held  prisoner  In 
Peking.  One  in  this  group.  Air  Force  Captain 
PhllUp  Smith  of  Roodhouse,  Illinois,  Is  one 
of  my  constituents.  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
Institution  of  communication  with  China 
might  further  negotiations  for  the  safe  re- 
turn of  him  and  the  others.  After  all,  we 
negotiated  the  release  from  Peking  of  40 
Americans  with  the  settlement  of  the  Korean 
War. 


ADMISSION    TO    U.N.    IS    A    SEPARATE    ISSTTE 

It  Is  not  my  purp>ose  here  today  to  discuss 
the  Issue  of  admitting  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  question  of  the  terms  of  repre- 
sentation of  China  In  the  United  Nations  Is 
involved  and  complex.  It  is  a  sizable  problem 
requiring  additional  investigation  and  eval- 
uation. Certainly  any  conditions  of  member- 
ship for  China  should  Include  a  guaranteed 
seat  for  Formosa  In  the  General  Assembly, 
and  a  release  of  alien  prisoners  now  held  by 
the  Communists.  But  the  specific  arrange- 
ments for  admission  must  be  worked  out  by 
the  principals  Involved.  China's  terms  for 
•Joining  the  United  Nations — such  as  an  evac- 
uation of  P\)rmosa — are  unrealistic,  against 
our  national  interests,  and,  therefore,  unac- 
ceptable. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  see  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  But  I  do  agree  with  the  observation 
made  by  the  late  John  Foster  EKilles  that 
were  we  to  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
China,  It  would  help  to  pave  the  way  for 
eventual  membership  In  the  United  Nations. 

FIRST     STEPS     TO     IMPROVING     RELATIONS     "WITH 
CHINA 

We  can,  however,  easily  begin  to  Improve 
our  communications  with  China.  Here  are 
the  first  logical  steps : 

1.  Exchange   ambassadors   or   ministers. 

2.  Exchange  Journalists,  cultural  delega- 
tions and  tourists.  If  the  proper  guarantees 
of  safety  can  be  secured. 

3.  Set  forth  conditions  under  which  we 
win  withdraw  objection  to  Peking's  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations. 

MUST  NOT  EXPECT  UNREALISTIC  RESULTS 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations  with  China  will 
alter  her  basic  alms  and  methods  overnight, 
or  even  that  her  international  dealings  will 
take  on  the  amenity  of  her  performance  at 
the  Bandung  Conference. 

It  Is  not  even  expected  that  China  is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  diplomatic  agreement  at 
this  time.  But  I  contend  that  the  offering  of 
a  new  Open  Door  Policy— whether  anything 
comes  of  It  or  not — Is  In  our  national  Interest. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  assume  we  need 
only  make  a  few  friendly  acts  and  wise 
decisions  to  achieve  a  broad  transformation 
of  China.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
"Join  hands  and  walk  together  out  of  the 
valley  of  darkness  Into  the  new  dawn  of 
world  peace  and  brotherhood"  simply  by  ex- 
changing ambassadors.  We  cannot  kiss  Mao, 
the  ugly  frog,  and  have  him  turn  Into  a 
prince  charming.  He  Is,  I  am  afraid,  really 
Incapable  of  such  a  transformation. 

CONTAINMENT    AND    CONTACT 

But  we  must  achieve  a  balance — a  balance 
of  containment  and  contact.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  contain  China  militarily,  but  not 
Isolate  her  diplomatically.  We  must  continue 
to  oppose  China's  aggression  and  political 
subversion — her  Instigated  "Wars  of  National 
Liberation."  At  the  same  time  we  must  work 
towards  better  understanding  with  the  peo- 
ple of  China  to  establish  policies  which  are 
aimed  at  bringing  her  Into  the  community 
of  nations. 

We  must,  as  you  proposed  recently,  "bear 
the  shield  of  containment  In  one  hand  at  the 
same  time  that  we  proffer  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  with  the  other." 

There  are  few  blacks  and  whites  In  foreign 
policy.  Pew  questions  lend  themselves  to  a 
simple  yes  or  no.  For  17  years,  the  China 
problem  has  clouded  our  foreign  policy  pro- 
posals, discussions  and  actions.  We  have 
waited  17  years  for  the  China  problem  either 
to  solve  Itself  or  to  go  away.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pretend  that  China  does  not  exist. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  arguments  for  better 
communication  with  China  clearly  outweigh 
those  against.  Any  reason  for  Isolation  of 
China  is  no  longer  valid.  It  Is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional interest  that  we  make  possible  a  better 


flow  of  Information  and  knowledge  between 
the  two  countries. 

By  substituting  a  new  Open  Door  policy 
for  the  closed  one,  we  act  to  meet  the  press- 
ing need  of  stability  in  the  Par  East  and  re- 
duce the  threat  of  China  to  her  neighbors 
and  to  us. 

It  would  be  the  logical  first  step  toward 
permanent  peace  and  safety  In  East  Asia. 
On  each  previous  occasion  in  modern  history 
when  Instability  threatened  the  Far  East. 
Republicans  responded.  Among  them — John 
Hay.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  Stimson, 
Dwight  Elsenhower.  John  Foster  Dulles.  Will 
■we  measure  up  to  this  challenge? 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Findley's 
comments  are  a  valuable  addition  to  that 
"sifting  and  "winnowing"  process  by 
which  sound  Judgments  are  made  in  our 
country. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  9,  1967, 
stated,  in  commenting  on  the  speech: 

.  .  .  the  Illinois  Republican  haa  Joined  an 
Impressive  company  of  Americans  in  both 
political  parties  who  are  looking  for  ways  to 
bring  about  a  more  stable — and  i>eaceful — 
Far  East. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  Sun  edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

FiNDLEY  ON  China 
A  speech  by  Representative  Flndley  of  Il- 
linois finding  that  our  "closed  door"  policy 
toward  Communist  China  has  failed  and  urg- 
ing the  Republican  party  to  reconsider  its 
jxjsition  on  China  deserves  attention.  Mr. 
Flndley,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  chairman  of  a  special  House 
Republican  committee  on  NATO  and  the  At- 
lantic Community,  Is  known  as  a  "hard- 
liner" on  communism.  His  argument,  made 
In  a  speech  Sunday  evening  before  the  Rlpon 
Society  at  Harvard  University,  was  advanced 
In  terms  of  the  long-range  Interest  first  of 
the  United  States  and,  second,  of  the  the  Re- 
publican party.  Thus  he  said: 

"The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  Isolationism.  Nor  can 
we  "Wisely  shape  our  actions  on  the  basis  of 
emotional  attitudes.  China  has  become  a 
world  power — a  nuclear  power.  Tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  are  In- 
creasing and  the  danger  of  direct  confronta- 
tion grows  dally.  Increasingly  our  conflict  in 
Vietnam  moves  toward  in\-ltlng  that  con- 
frontation. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  It  Is  In  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  Improve  com- 
munications with  China.  It  Is  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  know  about  China  and  "vice  versa, 
and  there  Is  a  real  danger  of  further  delay 
In  establishing  those  communications. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  it  Is  entirely 
appropriate  for  the  Republican  party  to  in- 
augurate a  reexamination  and  reevaluatlon 
of  our  China  pwllcy.  Our  party  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  era  of  positivism;  we  are  rebuilding 
and  reshaping  our  i>arty  toward  affirmative 
and  productive  goals.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
lmp>ortant  question  which  demands  our  at- 
tention than  that  of  China." 

Mr.  Flndley  knows  as  well  as  anyone  else 
that  the  present  Government  in  Peking,  pre- 
occupied with  Its  own  pwwer  struggle  and 
dally  denouncing  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  unlikely  very  soon  to 
agree  to  this  proposal  for  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion and  an  exchange  of  ambassadors. 
Journalists,  cultural  delegations  and  tourists, 
and  also  for  a  discussion  of  conditions  under 
which  the  'United  States  would  withdraw  its 
opp>osition  to  Peking's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

But  as  the  Congressman  sugge«ted,  this 
need  not  prevent  the  United  States  from  re- 
vising its  policy.  "For  seventeen  years."  he 
said,  "the  China  problem  has  clouded   our 
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foreign  policy  proposals.  dL&cxissioDs  uid  ac- 
tioDA  We  have  waited  seventeen  years  for 
ib«  China  problem  either  to  solve  Itiself  >r  go 
away.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  pretend 
that  China  does  not  exist  '  Mr  Flndley  s 
speech,  of  course,  cannot  be  exp>ected  to 
cause  Chairman  Mao  to  Jump  at  the  chance 
of  better  relations  with  the  United  States. 
But  the  Illinois  Republican  has  Joined  aJi 
Impressive  company  of  Americans  In  both 
political  parties  who  are  looking  for  ways 
to  bring  aboiit  a  more  stable — and  peaceful — 
Far  East 


DAIRY   IMPORTS   MUST  BE 
CURTAILED 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^sk 
unanimoLLs  eon.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wl.scoiii;in  Mr  SteigerI  may  ex- 
tend lUs  rpmarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado '' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks 
my  testimony'  before  the  U  S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission today  on  the  subject  of  curtail- 
ing dairy  import-s : 

STATTME^rT     or     REPRXSENTATTI'I      Wn-t-lAM      \ 

^TEiCER  Before  the  US  TARirr  Commis- 
sion. May  15  1967  Regarding  Dairy  Prod- 
trcT  Imports 

Mr.  Chairman   Members  of  the  Commission. 

I  am  William  A.  dtelger.  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  6th  District  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin 

I  have  come  here  today  to  urge  immediate 
action  by  this  Commission  to  stem  the  flow 
of  dairy  product  imports  that  Is  having  a 
dtsa«trous  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  the  nation. 

The  signs  of  a  suffering  f.i\rin  economy  are 
all  to  evident.  The  cost  price  squeeze  that 
is  afflicting  our  nations  agri-business  has 
resulted  In  a  purity  ratio  of  72.  the  lowest 
ratio  recorded  since   1934. 

As  of  Jjmuary  1.  1967  the  number  of  dairy 
cattle  on  U  S.  farms  dropped  5  percent  from 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  The  total 
15.201.000.  was  the  lowest  number  reported 
alnce  1893  and  marks  the  thirteenth  year 
that  this  number  has  decreased 

Farm  population  has  declined  an  average 
of  about   5",    annually  since   I960.   In    1966. 

II  6  million  persons  lived  on  farms  In  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States,  down  from  15  6 
mUllon  In  1960. 

One  of  the  least  noticed  and  most  signifi- 
cant figures  shows  that  the  average  age  of 
the  farmer  hds  risen  from  48  8  years  In  1959 
to  48  7  years  in  1964  While  we  are  attracting 
younger  men  to  Industry  as  well  as  govern- 
ment .  .  .  the  average  age  of  the  farmer  has 
increased. 

While  prices  that  farmers  are  receiving 
are  continuing  to  go  down  from  their  1966 
highs  (mlllt  d  :wn  10%).  prices  that  farm- 
ers are  paying  keep  going  up  (feed  up  O'Z,, 
trucks,  autos.  tractors  up  2  '  .  and  machinery 
up  i~o   during   the  same   period  i 

Total  farm  debt  last  vear  went  up  10%. 
an  average  of  over  81200  increased  Indebted- 
neea  per  farm. 

Tbe  number  of  farms  operating  In  the 
United  3tate«  In  1966  dropped  4  percent 
from  the  previous  year,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  now  predicts  82,000  more 
farms  will  be  wiped  out  in  1967 

While  estimated  annual  personal  Income 
from  nonagrlcultural  sources  rose  8  :  from 
the  March  1966  rate  to  the  March  1967  rate, 
estimated  annual  personal  Income  from 
farming  dropped  16  'r — as  reported  in  the 
April  1967  Issue  oJ  Economic  Indicators  pre- 


pared by  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors 

What  do  these  figures  mean  for  our  na- 
tion? What  do  they  mean  for  our  farmers? 

Our  nation's  agri-business  Is  at  a  cross- 
roads Indications  are  that  we  may  loee  two- 
thirds  of  our  farmers  during  the  coming 
years.  Such  a  loss  has  serious  Implications. 
On  the  one  hand  we  are  endeavoring  to  help 
feed  that  part  of  our  world  that  Is  not  at 
this  point  capable  of  feeding  itself,  while 
on  the  other  hand  we  face  the  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  our  farmers  and  thus  run  the  risk 
of  not  maintaining  our  own  production. 

Those  of  us  who  are  presenting  testimony 
are  not  asking  you  to  JoJre  the  farm  problem.' 
That  Is  a  difficult  and  complex  task  and  will 
take  far  more  than  limitations  on  dairy  im- 
ports to  accomplish 

What  we  are  asking  Is  that  you  assist  the 
f.irmer  that  you  do  everything  you  are  em- 
powered to  do  by  helping  to  give  the  nation's 
farmers  an  even  break. 

I  have  outlined  for  you  the  cost/price 
squeeze.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  In- 
c;'ide  as  part  of  my  testimony  a  chart  show- 
ing the  amount  of  dairy  Imports  for  the  last 
10  years  compared  to  the  amount  of  domestic 
production  for  those  same  years 

US  milk  production,  mtlk  imports  iwhole 
milk  equivalent  I ,  and  imports  as  a  percent 
of  production.  1957S6 
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The  1966  figures  shown  here  are  partic- 
ularly Important  While  the  farmers  this 
year  are  faced  with  an  overabundance,  a 
supply  that  Is  outstripping  demand,  last  year 
the  situation  was  reversed  Milk  production 
was  down  and  cheese  prices  were  up  When 
the  farmer  was  provided  with  an  opportunity 
to  Improve  his  standing,  to  perhaps  Increase 
his  Income  and  repay  some  of  his  debts,  the 
President  raised  Cheddar  cheese  import 
limits  by  nearly  a  million  pounds  for  the 
last  three  months  of  fiscal  year  1966.  He  also 
directed  this  Commission  to  consider  boost- 
ing total  Cheddar  cheese  imports  for  fiscal 
year  1967  by  almost  6  million  pounds.  That 
report.  Incidentally,  has  not  been  made  avail- 
able to  Members  of  the  Congress  and  It  Is 
Impossible  for  me  to  estimate  what  It  con- 
tains However.  I  would  Imagine  It  contained 
the  Information  the  Commsslon  was  directed 
to  find — a  recommendation  for  Increased  Im- 
ports. May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  renew 
my  request  that  the  report  of  this  Commis- 
sion completed  1  year  ago  be  released  to  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  additional  Imports  the 
President  requested,  we  Imported  billions  of 
pounds  of  non-quota  dairy  products.  The 
chart  I  have  Included  In  my  testimony  shows 
very  clearly  that  In  1966  the  Administration 
and  this  Commission  helped  to  depress  the 
farm  economy  by  allowing  almost  3  billion 
pounds  of  whole  milk  equivalent  to  enter 
this  country  Most  of  this.  1  might  add.  was 
the  non-quota  type  of  Imports — the  type 
that  evades  our  quotas  through  deception 


While  our  1966  domestic  milk  production 
declined  from  1965  by  almost  4  billion 
pounds,  we  Imported  almost  3  billion  pounds 
of  whole  milk  equivalent  Doesn't  this  seem 
more  than  a  little  inequitable  and.  frankly, 
ridiculous?  For  years  we  have  accused  the 
farmer  of  overproduction,  of  producing  him- 
self right  off  of  his  farm,  and  then  In  1966 
the  farmer  cuts  back  production  and  what 
was  done  to  help  him — we  imported  almost  as 
much  as  he  had  reduced  his  production 

Since  1964.  our  domestic  milk  production 
has  dropped  over  6  billion  pounds,  or  5.3%. 
During  that  same  period,  our  Imports  have 
increased  over  300%  and  the  amount  of  Im- 
ports as  a  p>ercentage  of  domestic  production 
has  Increased  almost  400%.  It  Is  this  situa- 
tion which  cannot  be  tolerated  and  It  Is  this 
situation  to  which  I  ask  you  to  address  your 
attention. 

United  States  agri-business  wUl  probablv 
never  have  Its  "golden  era"  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  allow  Imports  to  bypass  our 
quotas,  as  long  as  we  allow  the  present  loop- 
holes to  exist.  The  plain,  hard  cold  facts  are 
that  unless  our  domestic  agriculture  Is  given 
an  opportunity  to  experience  that  "golden 
era.  "  we  will  never  be  able  to  help  feed  that 
part  of  the  world  that  cannot  feed  Itself  nor 
will  we  do  as  well  In  feeding  ourselves. 

I  think  It  Is  significant  that  according  to 
recent  estimates,  from  the  date  that  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  and  I  .isked  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  public  the  previous  Tariff  Com- 
mission report  to  this  date  i  May  15  i .  600  mil- 
lion pounds  of  milk  equivalent  have  entered 
this  country,  most  of  it  as  i;on-(iuota  Im- 
ports. This  amount  of  dairy  Imports  repre- 
sents twice  as  much  as  the  entire  production 
of  all  of  the  agriculture  In  the  State  of  Iowa 
during  the  month  of  J.inuary 

I  ask  you  today  to  move  as  quickly  on  this 
matter  as  you  can.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
action  be  taken  quickly  tt?  help  the  dairy 
farmer  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  minute 
these  hearings  were  called,  the  Importers  of 
foreign  dairy  pr.xlucts  started  to  stockpile 
and  they  will  continue  to  stockpile  at  an 
ever  increasing  r^ite  until  this  Commission 
makes  its  recommendations  Thus,  by  calling 
a  hearing  to  study  reductions  in  Imijorts.  we 
have  encouraged  an  immediate  Increase  In 
Imports. 

I  urge  you.  Mr  Chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Comml.sslon,  to  do  your  work 
diligently  and  end  these  hearings  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  with  a  recommenda- 
tion for  reducing  the  amount  of  Imports  and 
pUiRglng  the  loopholes  In  our  present  law. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  and 
your  thoughtful  consideration  of  my  testi- 
mony. 


WELFARE— FOREIGN 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ray  McHugh,  the  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Copley  News  Service.  Is 
presently  on  an  extensive  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, and  In  classical  Journalistic  style  Is 
reporting  his  observations.  I  was  in- 
trigued by  the  following  weekend  article 
from  Amsterdam  which  might  well  be 
pondered  and  compared  to  problems  we 
face  en  the  American  scene. 

WELFARE     -FOREIC.V 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 
Amsterdam — Willy  Puis  Is  a  good-looking 
young   man   who'll   make  a   future  wherever 
he  goes   He's  going  to  Uganda  In  Africa. 


"I'm  studying  SwahlU  right  now,"  said 
Willy  who  already  speaks  four  languages. 
"I've  signed  a  contract  with  an  Italian  com- 
pany and  I'll  be  going  out  In  August." 

FoT  busy,  bustling,  booming  Holland.  Willy 
presents  a  troublesome  challenge.  Despite 
the  apparent  prosperity,  the  well-ordered 
Dutch  life,  cradle-to-the-grave  social  bene- 
fits. Dutchmen  are  finding  that  something 
has  gone  out  of  their  lives. 

"I  call  It  excitement,  opportunity,  the 
chance  to  prove  myself,"  said  Willy. 

"I  call  It  ambition."  said  a  leading  Dutch 
merchant  who  controls  a  fleet  of  ships. 

Willy  puts  his  language  ability  to  work  as 
a  guide  on  the  glass-top  tourist  boats  that 
ply  .Amsterdam's  picturesque  canals  and  har- 
bor every  day.  He's  good  and  he  makes  good 
money — sometimes  more  than  $150  a  week. 
He  has  studied  the  past  glories  of  Amsterdam 
and  It  shows  when  he  describes  the  17th  cen- 
tury merchant  palaces  that  line  the  canals 
and  testify  to  the  days  when  the  Dutch  flag 
waved  over  New  York  and  colonies  around 
the  world. 

Perhaps  Willy  studied  his  history  too  well. 
"There  isn't  much  left  to  excite  a  yovmg 
man  here  today."  he  said.  "A  lot  of  my 
friends  don't  even  bother  to  look  around. 
They  Just  take  a  job.  settle  Into  the  routine 
and  let  the  years  roll  by." 

Willy's  description  is  an  apt  one.  With  12 
million  people  crowded  Into  an  area  the 
size  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sensible  Dutch 
cre.ited  one  of  the  most  government-regulat- 
ed Democracies  In  the  world. 

With  land  and  Jobs  at  a  premium,  Holland 
has  combined  a  fantastic  postwar  recovery 
with  an  equally  unbridled  experiment  In 
socialism.  The  price  of  rents,  food,  utilities, 
household  appliances,  even  theater  tickets  Is 
set  by  the  government.  Many  prices  are  kept 
low  through  subsidy  programs  supported  by 
heavy  taxes. 

Wages  and  profits  also  are  controlled  al- 
though not  always  successfully. 

At  a  quick  glance,  a  visitor  might  decide 
that  Holland  has  found  the  secret  to  the 
good  life.  A  closer  look  Indicates  some  per- 
plexing problems. 

Prices  are  mounting  steadily  and  are  gen- 
er.illy  on  a  par  with  those  In  the  United 
States.  A  wage  barrier  held  until  1964. 

The  government  had  pleaded  for  and  won 
tr;ides  union  cooperation  on  the  grounds  that 
a  patriotic  national  belt-tightening  was  all 
that  would  rebuild  World  War  II  dam.age  and 
develop  an  Industrial  complex  that  would 
offset  the  loss  of  such  rich  colonies  as  Indo- 
nesia. 

In  1964,  however,  wages  went  up  15  per 
cent  In  1965  another  11  per  cent  was  added 
and  in  1966  about  8  per  cent. 

While  agriculture  and  commerce  continue 
to  be  the  country's  biggest  guilder-earners, 
Industry  Is  moving  up  fast  and  as  It  expands 
it  creates  urban  problems  that  have  Holland's 
state  planners  hard  pressed. 

A  mammoth  building  program  that  Is  cre- 
ating garden  apartment  complexes  around 
Amsterdam  can't  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand of  workers  anxious  to  escape  the  old 
city's  second-rate  areas. 

The  controls  on  housing,  jobs,  prices  and 
salaries  also  have  brought  some  disillusion- 
ment with  the  theories  of  planned  economies. 
Socialists  lost  heavily  in  the  last  Dutch 
elections  and  a  new  cabinet  Is  noticeably 
nght-of-center.  although  it  Is  too  soon  to 
Judge  the  course  It  will  follow. 

Dutch  politicians  are  particularly  dis- 
turbed about  their  younger  generation.  The 
decision  of  a  promising  boy  like  Willy  Puis  is 
hard  to  accept  Even  harder  is  the  growing 
number  of  young  bentniks  who  roam  Am- 
sterdam without   any  apparent  purpose. 

The  Amsterdam  brand  of  beatnik,  called 
a  "provo" — short  for  provocateur — is  a  par- 
ticularly unattractive  member  of  his  frater- 
nity. He  Is  unkempt,  unwashed  and  he  In- 
sists on  being  obtrusive.  He  (and  she)  has 
made  haunts  of  some  of  Amsterdam's  finest 


shopping  and  restaurant  districts,  much  to 
the  dismay  of  the  older,  well-groomed,  mod- 
estly dressed  Dutchman. 

About  200  provos  were  "disenfranchised" 
recently  when  a  band  of  sailors  corraled  them 
in  a  railroad  station  and  gave  them  shaming 
haircuts.  The  ruckus  broke  out  after  the 
provoe  had  allegedly  Insulted  a  number  of 
sailors  and  their  girl  friends. 

The  haircuts,  however,  are  only  a  tempo- 
rary cure. 

Dutchmen  today  are  seeking  something 
better. 

On  all  sides  they  see  signs  of  material  pros- 
perity. Yet  something  Is  missing. 

They  have  a  high  birthrate  and  one  of  the 
world's  lowest  mortality  rates.  The  life  ex- 
pectancy In  Holland  Is  73.  It's  70  in  the 
United  States. 

They  have  rebuilt  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam 
and  other  cities  after  enormous  war  losses. 
They  have  plugged  shattered  dikes  and  re- 
claimed hundreds  of  square  miles  from  the 
sea. 

Rotterdam,  gutted  by  Nazis  bombers  In 
1940,  has  rebounded  to  become  the  world's 
leading  port,  or  at  least  a  strong  contender 
with  New  York  for  that   honor. 

Its  euromast — a  towering  control  center 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  harbor — has  become 
a  symbol  of  Western  Europe's  revival. 

They  have  lost  an  empire  without  notice- 
able grumbling. 

In  all  these  victories  the  country's  tradi- 
tion of  hard  work,  frugality,  solemnity  and 
Its  passion  for  order  played  important  roles. 

But  what  now? 

As  wages  and  prices  push  upward,  Dutch 
productivity  is  turning  downward. 

Officials  at  The  Hague  confess  that  they 
are  worried.  A  businessman  In  Amsterdam 
complains  that  "now  It  takes  four  to  do 
three  men's  work. 

"Why  should  they  exert  themselves?"  he 
continued.  "The  government  promises  full 
employment.  I  couldn't  fire  them  without  a 
permit,  and  If  I  did,  I  couldn't  buy  ambi- 
tion." 

The  workers  complain,  too.  They  must  get 
a  permit  to  move.  One  doesn't  simply  ask 
for  entry  Into  one  of  the  new  apartment 
cities  on  Amsterdam's  fringe.  First  he  must 
have  an  O.K.  to  leave  the  premises  he  now 
occupies. 

A  man  who  owns  a  home  may  find  that 
the  government  thinks  he  has  room  for 
tenants — so  he  gets  tenants,  whether  he 
wants   them   or   not. 

"It's    necessary,"   Insist   the    planners. 

"It's  not  democratic,"  insist  an  apparently 
Increasing  number  of  Dutchmen. 

The  turn  to  Industrialization  and  the  at- 
tractions of  modem  living  also  are  apparent- 
ly working  changes  on  the  Dutch  character. 
Merchants  report  a  new  taste  for  luxury 
goods  and  foods,  time  payments,  labor-saving 
appliances,  automobiles,  etc.  and  churchmen 
preach  Sunday  sermons  against  a  growing 
preoccupation  with  pleasant  living. 

A  popular  Dutch  magazine  says  the  p>eople 
of  this  beautiful  storybook  country  are  torn 
between  the  hell-raising  Impulses  of  their 
ancestors  cataloged  In  lusty  17th  century 
paintings  and  the  rigid  ethics  of  Calvinism". 

"Calvinism  Is  losing,"  the  magazine  con- 
cluded. 

The  notion  of  change  seems  foreign  in 
traditionalist  Holland  and  any  radical  turn 
away  from  the  carefully  built  super-bureau- 
cratic planned  way  of  life  Isn't  in  the  Dutch 
character.  If  they  decide  to  abandon  or  relax 
their  welfare  state  controls,  they'll  do  it 
gradually  and  in  their  own  way. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Willy  Puis  aren't 
waiting  to  see  what  happens.  And  someday 
Holland  may  miss  them. 


THE  TIDE  IS  STARTING  TO  TURN 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Quie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tide  is 
starting  to  turn  relative  to  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  This  proposal  to  return 
to  the  States  and  local  communities 
more  control  over  educational  affairs, 
since  it  was  first  announced  only  last 
April  20,  has  gained  widespread  support. 
In  fact,  the  support  was  of  such  strength, 
the  administration  three  times  postponed 
debate  on  the  Root  of  the  House. 

Ever  since  that  day.  the  administra- 
tion has  utilized  every  device  and  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  to  try  to 
defeat  the  amendment.  As  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  stated,  the  attack 
has  been  almost  unprecedented. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  tide  is  starting 
to  turn.  We  are  beginning  to  receive 
heartening  evidence  the  American  people 
are  learning  the  truth  about  the  amend- 
ment. The  truth  has  begun  to  pierce  the 
great  curtain  of  misinformation  pur- 
posely sent  up  by  the  administration. 
For  example,  the  congressional  action 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  recent  message  to  its  mem- 
bers, stated: 

If  this  bill  succeeds.  It  will  reverse  the 
trend  of  thlrty-flve  years  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion. The  proliferation  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams may  give  way  to  broad  block  grants, 
to  revenue  sharing,  and  to  tax  credits,  with 
State  and  local  officials  at  last  able  to  ad- 
minister programs  according  to  State  and 
Local  needs,  rather  than  national  plans. 

Beglnmng  in  fiscal  year  1969,  H.R.  8983 
(the  Qule  Amendment)  would  consolidate 
ESEA  funds  for  school  districts  with  chil- 
dren of  low-Income  families,  for  library 
resources  and  Instructional  materials,  for 
supplementary  educational  centers,  and  for 
State  departments  of  education  totaling  $3 
billion.  Under  the  Qule  bill,  funds  would  be 
distributed  in  a  block  grant  to  each  state 
by  a  formula  based  on  State  Income  per  child 
of  school  age.  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
strings  attached.  Three  points  to  remember: 
1.  No  State  would  receive  less  than  It  re- 
ceives under  ESEA  In  Fiscal  Year  1968.  2. 
Cities  would  continue  to  receive  equitable 
treatment.  3.  Private  schools  are  guaranteed 
as  much  assistance  as  they  now  receive 
under  ESEA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  very  real  assistance  mem- 
bers of  the  press  have  rendered  in  pre- 
senting the  truth  about  my  amendment. 
Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff,  a  veteran  observer 
of  the  Washington  scene,  presented  what 
I  believe  is  a  fair  example  of  the  methods 
used  by  the  administration  to  try  to 
crush  the  Republican-backed  amend- 
ment. The  story  appeared  in  the  Mln- 
neaix>lls  Tribune  for  May  9,   1967: 

Meant  Adds  Opposition  to  QtTiz's 
Education  Pi-an 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 
Washington,  D.C. — The  voice  of  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  was  added  Monday 
to  the  big  guns  aimed  at  stopping  the  "block 
grant"  educational  legislation  proposed  by 
Rep.  Albert  Qule,  R-Mlrm. 

The  boss  of  American  Labor  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  AFIi-CIO  went  on 
record  In  support  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's educational  bill.  In  the  process  they 
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they  tried  txa  brand  Qule  and  the  House  Re- 
publlcaD  leadership  as  "politically"  motivated 
and  "guilty  of  a  natloniil  dlaservlce ." 

Qule  replied  tha:  Meany  iippe<irs  to  be  act- 
ing as  Just  another  wing  of  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  Juggernaut  thai  Ls  trying  to  distort 
the  picture  and  mislead  the  public  on  the 
block  grant  aid  proposal   ' 

He  said  Meany  has  "engaged  In  the  same 
sort  of  an  attack  as  has  been  stLmuIated  by 
the  Johnson  administration  over  a  period  of 
weeks." 

"This  att^ick  h<«£  dealt  in  misinformation, 
outright  misrepresentation,  and  fear,  to  such 
an  extent  that  It  Is  inipoeslble  to  reply  to 
every  such  allegation,"  Qule  said. 

"Meany  and  the  Johnson  administration 
officials  do  not  want  states  to  have  a  voice 
In  education  policy,  and  they  are  resisting  the 
only  type  of  legislation  that  can  assure  that 
the  states  have  such  a  voice  In  educational 
matters."  Qule  said 

Qule,  Rep  Charles  Goodell.  R-NY..  and 
otJier  high-ranking  Republicans  on  the  House 
Education  and  Lab<;ir  Committee,  have  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  end  separate 
federal  educational  grants  to  various  educa- 
tional lnst!tutloa.s  and  agencies  within 
states,  and  would  make  grants  to  the  states 
to  distribute  for  brjad  purposes  set  out  In 
the  law 

Within  the  framework  of  the  standards  In 
the  law,  the  Qule  proposal  states  that  "the 
states  siiall  have  the  utmi;«t  freedom  .to 
use  the  funds  for  the  Improvement  and 
strengthening  education  within  each  state 
by  meeting  educational  needs  which  the 
state  determines  are  most  urgent." 

This  move  to  give  the  state  a  stronger 
voice  has  enraged  President  Johnson  and 
his  White  House  staff  and  even  before  the 
Meany  blast  yesterday  had  resulted  In  an 
almost  unprecedented  effort  to  discredit  Qule 
and  his  program. 

The  White  House  has  Informed  Catholic 
schools  that  the  Qule  apprciach  might  Jeop- 
ardize the  funds  that  parochial  schools  now 
receive  through  direct  dealing  with  the  fed- 
eral government 

ClvU  rights  groups  have  been  told  that  the 
Qule  approach  might  result  m  a  state  control 
that  would  jeopardize  civtl  rights 

Private  schools  have  been  told  that  Qule's 
approach  might  cut  their  funds 

Qule  has  said  that  the  admlnutratlon  has 
spread  "misinformation"  and  has  created 
a  "fear  gap"  over  the  possibility  that  his 
"block  grant"  educational  aid  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  Congress. 

Another  Washington  reporter,  Mr. 
Aide  Beckman,  originated  a  balanced 
study  of  the  controversy,  which  I  wish  to 
Insert  at  this  point.  It  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  April  30,  1967: 
Lyndon    Paces    Tfst    in    Education    Bux — 

OOP    Confident  of  Congress  Victort 
I  By  AJdo  Beckman) 

WAaHlNOTON.  ,^prll  30  -An  education  bill 
that  was  viewed  as  a  routine  extension  of 
present  programs  has  become  the  principal 
vehicle  for  the  first  real  test  of  administra- 
tion strength  In  the  90th  Congress 

Republlcan-s  are  predicting  victory.  Demo- 
crats are  scoffing  at  the  notion  but  admittedly 
nervoiis  over  the  prospect  Both  sides  are  call- 
ing hurried  press  conferences  and  Issuing 
bitter  press  releases  and  the  up-to-now  dull 
ftrst  session  of  the  90th  Congress;  shows  signs. 
for  the  first  time,  of  becoming  a  sparring  ses- 
sion for  the  really  big  battle  in  1968 

President  Johnson,  obviously  concerned 
that  his  education  bill,  one  of  the  major 
parta  of  hla  Great  Society,"  is  about  to  be 
scuttled,  accused  the  Republicans  of  re- 
kindling the  divisive  church-state  Issue. 

NEW    HOLT   WAR 

A  printed  statement,  handed  out  In  the 
office  of  Rep  Carl  Albert  |D  ,  Okla  |.  prior  to 
a  preaa  conference  on  the  bill,  was  even  more 


blunt.  It  said  passage  of  the  Republican- 
sponsored  substitute  "would  launch  a  new 
:;>]>■   war." 

The  bitter  controversy  revolves  around  a 
measure.  Introduced  by  Rep  Albert  Qule 
|R  .  Minn  1  that  would  change  the  basic  con- 
cept of  federal  aid  to  education  from  Its 
present  federally-controled  program  to  one 
that  would  be  controled  by  the  states. 

Qules  bill,  which  would  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  but  would  be  In  effect,  a  sub- 
stitute measure,  would  provide  federal 
funds  to  states  governments,  which  would 
then  decide  how  and  where  It  should  be 
spent. 

DEMOCRATS   WANT    EXTENSION 

After  the  state  had  formulated  Its  plans, 
It  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  United 
States  office  of  education  before  Implemen- 
tation. 

The  present  education  act,  which  Demo- 
crats want  to  extend,  provides  money  di- 
rectly to  local  school  boards,  whose  Individ- 
ual programs  are  approved  by  the  office  of 
education. 

Qule,  the  second  ranking  Republican  on 
the  education  and  labor  committee,  rejects 
opponents'  contentions  that  his  bill  would 
mean  an  end  to  federal  aid  to  private  and 
parochial  schools. 

He  said  the  money  for  private  schools  In 
the  present  bill  Is  funneled  thru  state  agen- 
cies, but  Is  not  commingled  with  state  funds. 
thus  avoiding  any  violation  of  33  state  con- 
stitutions, which  prohibit  state  aid  to  Catho- 
lic schools. 

My  bill  actually  protects  private  schools 
more  than  the  present  law  because  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  the  type  programs  It  could 
be  used  for,"  said  Qule. 

PRESIDENT    IS   RESPONSIBLE 

He  charged  that  President  Johnson  must 
be  held  responsible  for  any  church-state  bit- 
terness engendered  by  his  bill  He  (Johnson) 
reminds  me  of  a  man  throwing  matches  Into 
gasoline  and  then  complaining  about  the 
fire."  said  Qule 

Consideration  of  the  bill  had  been  expected 
last  week,  but  Democratic  leaders  announced 
It  would  not  be  brought  up  Albert  said  no 
date  has  been  set  for  floor  action  on  the 
measure,  a  move  Qule  and  other  Republi- 
cans interpret  as  acknowledgement  that  the 
Democrats   "haven't  got  the  votes." 

"If  the  vote  had  been  taken  last  week, 
wed  have  won  by  40  votes,"  predicted  Qule 
"I  still  think  we'll  win.  but  with  the  White 
House  pressure  being  applied.  It's  hard  to 
get  an  accurate  count  now  " 

Rep  John  Erienborn  [R  ,  HI.]  charged  that 
that  the  White  House  Is  "trading  In  fear  and 
playing  a  cruel  hoax  on  private  school  ad- 
ministrators." 

JOHNSON   USING  FEAR 

"The  President  Is  using  fear  In  a  desperate 
attempt  to  win  the  first  real  battle  of  the 
90th  Congress,"  said  the  Du  Page  county  Re- 
publican. 

.\lbert  told  reporters  last  week,  during  a 
press  conference  that  coincided  with  one 
held  by  Republican  leaders,  that  the  Qule 
amendment  "would  be  disastrous  for  educa- 
tional advancement  In  this  countrj-  " 

He  said  the  Republicans  "are  about  to  try 
one  of  the  fastest  end  runs  In  recent  legisla- 
tive history  ■  and  described  the  measure  as 
a  political  bill,  not  an  education  bill." 

Rep.  Carl  Perkins  |R.  Ky  | ,  chairman  of 
the  house  education  committee,  said  Qule's 
amendment  "Is  nothing  but  a  can  of  worms 
introduced  In  an  effort  to  get  votes  " 

STATES     NOT     READT 

The  Democratic  leadership  Insisted  that 
states  are  "not  yet  ready  to  handle  the  en- 
tire Job  ••  The  unsigned  statement,  handed 
out  In  Alberts  office,  said  "State  departments 
of  education  are  being  strengthened,  but 
only  gradually." 

Rep    Roman  Puclnskl  |D.  Ill.|,  a  member 


of  the  education  committee,  echoed  that 
sentiment,  complaining  that  "local  boards 
would  be  dependent  on  state  school  admin, 
istrators." 

"Most  states  still  are  oriented  toward  the 
needs  of  suburbs  and  rural  areas,"  said  the 
Chlciigo  congressman  "In  my  Judgement, 
[adoption  of]  the  Qule  amendment  would 
mean  that  Chicago  In  faced  with  a  tremen- 
dous crisis  In  education." 

"There  would  be  a  fantastic  pressure  on 
Ray  Page  [state  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction] to  send  funds  downstate,  and 
Chicago  would  be  short-changed."  Puclnskl 
said. 

RIDICULE  OF  OmCI.ALS 

Rep  Melvln  Laird  [R.,  Wis.),  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  conference,  ridiculed 
the  distrust  of  state  officials. 

■  If  you  believe  In  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle, 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  you  don't  trust 
the  elected  state  officials  to  operate  a  pro- 
gram financed  by  the  taxpayers."  Laird  said. 

Qule's  measure  would  determine  how 
much  money  each  state  receives  by  a  formula 
based  on  the  number  of  children  and  the 
per  capita  Income  In  each  state  After  charges 
that  he  would  be  short-changing  a  number 
of  big  states.  Including  New  York,  he  added 
a  stipulation  that  no  state  can  receive  less 
money  than  authorized  to  them  for  fiscal 
1968  His  program  wouldn't  go  Into  effect 
until  1969. 

He  said  his  formula  Is  based  on  estimated 
census  figures,  gathered  In  1965,  while  the 
administration  bill  uses  1960  census  figures 
to  determine  the  areas  where  aid  Is  most 
needed 

rORD     DEFENDS     BILL 

Rep  Gerald  R  Ford  [R.  Mich  ] ,  the  mi- 
nority leader  who  headed  a  press  conference 
with  Qule  last  week,  said  the  only  purpose 
In  Introducing  the  Qule  amendment  "Is  to 
cut  red  tape  In  the  channeling  of  federal  aid 
to  .  .  .  schools  and  to  let  state  and  local  edu- 
cators set  priorities." 

He  said  the  bill  is  covered  by  the  same 
provisions  of  the  civil  rights  act  that  cover 
the  administration  bill,  and  denied  that  It 
would  gain  .support  of  southern  congressmen, 
simply  because  they  view  It  as  a  means  of 
circumventing  school  Integration, 

Qule's  bin  would  provide  300  million  dol- 
lars a  year  less  than  the  administration  bill, 
which  authorizes  3  3  billion  a  year.  Qule  said 
most  of  his  savings  would  be  In  administra- 
tive costs. 

"I'm  getting  a  tremendous  amount  of  sup- 
port from  citizens  who  want  to  retain  state 
stipport  of  school  programs."  said  Qule.  "Peo- 
ple are  dissatisfied  with  the  unbelievable  red 
tape  that  Is  required  under  the  present  law." 

PEOPLE     HAVE     SPOKEN 

The  battle  lines,  along  which  the  bill  will 
be  fought,  were  perhaps  best  summarized  by 
Rep.  William  Ayres  (R,  O],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  education  committee 

"The  people  spoke  out  last  November 
against  big  government,"  he  said.  "Many  con- 
gressmen were  elected  last  f.iU  on  the  promise 
to  give  more  power  to  the  states,  and  we  In- 
tend to  help  them  fulfill  that  promise  " 

I  al.so  want  to  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Republican  Eagle,  Red  Wing. 
Minn.,  for  May  3.  1967.  It  is  especially 
significant  because  Red  Wing  lies  within 
my  home  district' 
Q'lE    Versus    "Washingto.n     Knows    Best" 

It's  a  measure  of  how  high  our  First  district 
congressman  stands  In  Washington  these 
days  that  the  LBJ  Administration  has  un- 
Umbered  Its  biggest  guns  and  fired  full-scale 
broadsides  agiUnst  Rep  .M  Qule's  proposals 
for  reforming  federal  aid  to  education  in 
order  to  assign  more  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  stales  In  spending  these  federal 
school  funds. 
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One  such  Administration  blast — from 
HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner — appears  on 
this  page  today.  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  issued  another  blast — the  one 
to  which  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  refers  In 
Its  editorial,  reprinted  here.  In  support  ot 
Qule's  position.  President  Johnson  himself 
used  the  occasion  of  a  suburban  vocational 
school  dedication  last  Thursday  to  let  loose 
at  "so-called  friends  of  education"  who  sup- 
port Qule's  plan  for  "block  grants"  of  school 
funds  to  states. 

Much  of  the  Administration  argument  has 
the  ring  of  scare  talk  to  us.  Qule  categorically 
denies  Gardner's  contention,  for  example, 
that  federal  funds  could  not  be  used  In 
parochial  schools  under  his  plan.  Or  that 
southern  and  border  states  would  lose  funds. 
Read  the  language  of  my  bill,  says  Qule. 

The  real  Issue,  we  believe.  Is  who  knows 
best  where  school  money  should  be  spent. 
Is  It  the  administrators  In  Washington,  or  Is 
It  the  combination  of  local  school  boards  and 
education  officials  in  each  state  capital? 
Since  all  education  eventually  becomes  a  local 
matter,  Qule  says  the  latter.  And  so  would 
we. 

Under  Qule's  bill.  Secretary  Gardner  argues, 
there  Is  no  "guarantee"  that  federal  funds 
win  be  spent  In  the  exact  places  where 
Gardner  thinks  they  should  be.  To  a  devotee 
of  "Washington  knows  best,"  this  Is  distress- 
ing. But  we  submit  that,  If  there's  an  educa- 
tional problem  with  respect  to  deprived  chil- 
dren on  Prairie  Island,  for  example.  Red 
Wing  school  board  and  State  Department  of 
Education  officials  In  St.  Paul  are  more 
likely  to  come  up  with  good  answers  than 
Gardner,  Howe,  and  colleagues  down  beside 
the  Potomac. 

As  an  exi\mple  of  the  difficulties  into  which 
fashioning  detailed  local  school  programs  In 
Washington  Is  apt  to  lead,  we  cite  the  recent 
instance  of  administrative  pay  In  Red  Wing 
school  district.  School  board  members  dis- 
covered that.  In  addition  to  the  salaries  they'd 
established,  some  local  school  administrators 
(not  Supt.  Polkerds)  were  receiving  federal 
pay  for  handling  federally  financed  school 
programs.  The  Red  Wing  board  wisely  called 
a  halt  to  this  operation.  A  local  school  ad- 
ministrator ought  to  receive  one  (good) 
salary  for  doing  one  full-time  Job.  the  board 
ruled.  He  ought  to  be  working  exclusively 
for  Red  Wing  school  district. 

LBJ  to  the  contrary,  we  think  Qule  is 
every  bit  as  good  a  "friend  of  education"  as 
anybody  In  the  Administration.  We  think  he 
has  a  worthy  reform  proposal,  and  we  hope 
it  prevails. 

Mr.  John  W.  Kole.  associated  ■with  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  addressed  himself  to  another 
review  of  the  ESEA  matter.  You  wiU  note 
the  stor>'  covers  both  sides  of  the  debate. 
May  I  observe  here  that  I  favor  a  full 
ailing  of  the  issues,  as  opposed  to  the 
administration,  which  apparently  wishes 
to  have  only  its  side  heard.  So  important 
is  this  issue  to  the  future  of  education  in 
the  Nation.  I  believe  the  categorical 
versus  block  grant  approach  should  be 
the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  debate,  both 
in  Congress  and  across  the  Nation.  Only 
through  honest  debate  can  we  arrive  at 
the  truth.  Following  is  the  article  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  May  7,  1967: 
EDucA'noN  B11.L  Clash  May  Prove  Who's 
Boss  OF  House 
(By  John  W.  Kole) 

Washington,  DC— In  April,  1965,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  a  sentimental  Journey  to 
the  site  of  his  first  formal  education — a  one- 
room  schoolhouse  at  Stonewall,  Tex. 

There  on  the  school  grounds,  amid  net- 
work television  cameras,  he  signed  this  coun- 
try's first  law  authorizing  general  federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
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For  decades,  educators  had  promoted  such 
legislation  without  success.  But  Johnson, 
with  swollen  Democratic  majorities  of  more 
than  2  to  1  In  both  houses  of  congress,  plus 
Ingenious  formulas  to  circumvent  the  usual 
public  versus  private  school  crossfire,  finally 
broke  the  stalemate. 

As  a  former  teacher,  Johnson  always  has 
been  vitally  Interested  In  education.  Conse- 
quently, of  all  the  flood  of  new  welfare  legis- 
lation passed  by  what  the  president  called 
"the  fabulous  89th  congress,"  this  aid  to 
education  bill  probably  was  dearest. 

DUTERENT    DISTRIBtrriON 

Yet,  last  week,  little  more  than  two  years 
later.  Democratic  leaders  In  the  house  did 
not  dare  to  bring  to  the  floor  a  one-year  ex- 
tension of  the  act  for  fear  that  Republicans 
and  southern  Democrats  would  heat  It. 

This  was  a  new  breed  of  Republicans  who 
were  doing  more  than  saying  no.  They  were 
proposing  to  spend  almost  as  much  money  as 
the  Democrats  for  fiscal  year  1969  (starting 
July  1,  1968) ,  but  they  wanted  to  distribute 
It  In  a  much  different  way. 

Each  day,  as  the  prepared  statements  echo 
around  the  chamber  from  both  sides,  the  de- 
bate grows  more  caustic.  Whenever  the  mat- 
ter does  get  to  the  floor,  sometime  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  the  outcome  could  well  de- 
termine who  really  runs  the  house. 

riRST  real  test 

The  Democrats  nominally  still  have  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  247  to  187  (one  of  the  435 
seats,  that  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Is  va- 
cant). But  83  of  those  Democrats  are  from 
the  south  and  many  of  them  are  Irked  at  the 
office  of  education  over  school  desegregation. 

For  the  Republicans,  the  current  battle 
over  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
bill  Is  the  flrst  real  test  for  the  strategy  fash- 
ioned by  Wisconsin  Rep.  Melvln  R.  Laird, 
chairman  of  the  house  GOP  conference. 

It  Is  Laird's  conviction  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial political  mileage  In  a  massive  tax 
sharing  program  which  would  dismantle  a 
number  of  existing  federal  aid  programs  and 
send  billions  of  dollars  back  to  the  states 
with  few.  If  any,  strings  attached. 

Laird's  top  sergeant  In  this  struggle  Is  Rep. 
Albert  H.  Qule  of  Minnesota,  who  gave  the 
administration  fits  two  years  ago  when  he 
discovered  that  the  post  office  department 
was  awarding  hundreds  of  summer  Jobs 
through  Democratic  congressional  patron- 
age Instead  of  to  needy  young  people,  as  had 
been  announced. 

FLOOD    or    FIGURES 

Qule's  proposal  got  little  attention  when  it 
was  flrst  Introduced  six  weeks  ago.  Basically, 
It  would  authorize  $3  billion  In  block  grants 
to  states  instead  of  the  $3.3  billion  In  federal 
programs  proposed  by  Johnson. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  both  sides  have 
flooded  the  congressional  record  "with  fig- 
ures— some  of  them  highly  Inaccurate — to 
prove  that  their  plans  will  do  more  for  more 
people  In  more  states. 

Ten  days  ago,  Johnson  personally  Jumped 
Into  the  fray  by  traveling  to  nearby  Camp 
Springs,  Md.,  to  dedicate  a  new  vocational 
high  school. 

"It  looks  easy  now,  but  we  spent  20  years 
In  congress  battling  for  this  breakthrough," 
the  president  said.  "At  long  last  we  put  the 
laws  on  the  books  and  the  money  in  the 
schools." 

"trot  out  new  versions" 
"But  we  must  now  lose  all  we  have  gained 
by  this  reckless  effort  to  rewrite  our  laws 
for  partisan  political  advantage.  No  one  can 
tell  for  sure  how  they  plan  to  change  the  law. 
Each  day  they  trot  out  a  new  version." 

Last  Tuesday,  Rep.  Roman  C.  Puclnskl 
(D-IU.)  placed  a  statement  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  contending  that  the  Qule  pro- 
posal would  "reduce  federal  aid  In  almost 
every  city  In  America." 
According  to  Puclnskl,  Milwaukee,  for  ex- 


ample, would  lose  almost  a  million  dollars 
under  the  Qule  bill — from  $3.2  million  to  $2.2 
million.  New  York  city,  he  said,  would  lose 
almost  $20  million  a  year. 

QtJIE    answers    CHARGE 

Qule  responded  the  next  day  and  said  that 
the  office  of  education  figures  used  by  Pucln- 
skl were  gross  distortions.  Besides,  since  the 
Qule  plan  would  not  take  effect  "until  a  year 
from  next  July  1.  comparisons  with  the  ad- 
ministration bill  lor  fiscal  1968  are  mean- 
ingless, he  said. 

Furthermore,  Qule  said,  "It  would  not  be 
possible  to  estimate  allotments  for  Individual 
cities,  as  these  will  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  priorities  of  need  established  by 
the  state." 

There  Is  less  bickering  over  the  office  of 
education's  figures  for  entire  states. 

Rep.  William  Steiger  (R-Wls.),  who  is 
following  the  battle  closely  as  a  member  of 
the  education  and  labor  committee,  used  the 
figures  to  advantage  In  a  recent  speech  In 
Sheboygan.  They  show  Wisconsin  getting 
$67  million  under  the  Qule  plan  in  fiscal 
1969,  $15  million  more  than  under  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 

provision    ADDE3) 

But  the  administration  figures  show  that 
16  southern  and  border  states  would  get  $371 
million  less  under  Qule's  bill  and  Johnson's 
lobbyists  are  sparing  no  pains  to  Impress  this 
p)oint  on  southern  Democrats. 

Qule  has  rebutted  this  argument  by  placing 
a  provision  In  his  amendments  which  would 
guarantee  that  no  state  would  get  lees  In 
fiscal  1969  than  in  fiscal  1968. 

The  Republican  views  are  presented  moet 
cogently  In  a  report  Issued  four  weeks  ago 
by  Qule,  Steiger  and  10  other  Republicans 
on  the  education  and  labor  committee. 

They  complained  that  last  year  the  office 
of  education  was  operating  30  different  pro- 
grams In  the  elementary  and  secondary  field 
and  that  more  would  be  added  this  year. 

"baffling    MAZE" 

"The  administration  of  these  programs  has 
become  a  baffling  maze  and  the  paperwork 
Incident  to  all  the  applications.  Justifica- 
tion, questionnaires  and  accountings  for 
these  programs  has  been  described  aptly  as 
stupefying,"  they  declared. 

The  Republicans  got  some  potent  support 
on  this  position  during  hearings  on  the  bill 
from  Bernard  Donovan,  superintendent  of 
schools  In  New  York  city.  He  appeared  for 
the  Greater  Cities  Superintendents  associa- 
tions, encompassing  the  country's  16  largest 
cities.  Donovan  testified  with  several  other 
superintendents.  Including  Milwaukee's  Har- 
old "Vincent. 

"In  order  to  permit  the  flexibility  which 
is  needed  to  solve  the  educational  problems 
which  vary  from  state  to  state  and  city  to 
city,  we  hope  that  the  congress  will  look 
more  and  more  to  the  provision  of  general 
federal  aid,"  Donovan  said. 

GOVERNMENT    HAS    RIGHT 

"There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  the  right  to  set  broad 
limits  within  which  this  federal  aid  would 
operate. 

"We  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
continuance  of  a  large  variety  of  categorical 
aids  makes  it  most  difficult  for  the  school 
administrator  and  the  board  of  education  to 
carry  out  programs  of  education  In  priorities 
determined  by  local  needs." 

Perhaps  the  biggest  dispute — one  that  has 
brought  hundreds  of  letters  to  some  con- 
gressmen— Is  over  the  fear  that  Qule's  plan 
could  deprive  parochial  and  private  schools 
of  the  funds  that  they  got  for  the  flrst  time 
under  the  1965  act. 

Msgr.  James  C.  Donohue,  chief  education 
spokesman  for  the  American  Catholic  Bish- 
ops, said  two  weeks  ago  that  Catholic  edu- 
cators were  "unalterably  opposed'"  to  the 
GOP  bill. 
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"IX  tt  is  passed,  we  believe  that  private 
school  participation  m  the  federal  school  aid 
program  would  become  all  but  nonexistent." 
h«  said. 

Qule  then  inserted  speclflc  language  in  his 
bill  to  require  full  participation  for  pruate 
achooU.  According  to  tjuie.  his  plan  "pro- 
tects private  school  children  better  than  the 
acLmLnistratlon  bill." 

An  Incidental  victim  of  the  overall  dispute 
niay  be  the  national  teacher  corps,  first  pro- 
posed early  in  1965  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
I D- Wis  I  It  la  struggling  along  In  Its  first 
year  with  limited  funds. 

I  wish  to  clo.se  this  statement  by  h\- 
aertlng  another  editorial  from  my  home 
district,  the  First  District  of  Minnesota. 
It  is  from  the  Post-Bulletin,  Rochester, 
Minn.,  for  May  4.  1967: 
L  B  J 's  Smoke  B"mbs  Obscttre  Quiz's  Facts 
IN  School  Aid  Ptoht 

The  battle  lines  have  been  clearly  drawn 
between  Republican  forces  led  by  Rep  Albert 
Qule  and  the  Johnson  .Administration  on  how 
to  allocate  federal  aids  to  elementary  and 
secondary  sitvoLs  The  problem  Is  that  the 
Administration  kf'eps  setting  wfl  smoke 
bombs  to  obscure  the  true  facts  of  the  case 

Qule  Is  seeking  to  amend  the  .Administra- 
tion's Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  so  that  federal  funds  would  go  to  the 
states  and  let  them  decide  how  they  would 
best  be  spent  in  local  districts.  Under  the 
present  act  the  individual  schools  apply  dl 
rectly  to  the  federal  government  for  cate- 
gorical aids 

The  reasons  for  the  Qule  amendment  are 
aound  and  reasonable  .Admitting  that  the 
existing  two-year-old  federal  aid  program 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal.  Qule  main- 
tains, correctly  we  think,  that  his  bill  would 
result  In  more  effective  use  of  federal  funds 
and  would  strengthen  state  control  of  edu- 
cation 

Just  about  anyone  who  Is  against  Increas- 
ing bxireaucratlc  regulation  from  Washing- 
ton subscribes  in  theory  to  putting  more  de- 
cisions In  the  hands  of  s*ate  ofBclals  who 
better  understand  the  needs  and  wants  of  its 
citizens.  Moet  Republicans  and  even  a  sizable 
number  of  Democrats  concur  In  this  Instanc*- 

However,  the  Johnson  Administration  ob- 
viously fearful  of  the  reduction  of  Its  power 
and  Influence  In  all  affairs — local,  state  and 
national — has  started  a  "fear"  campaign 
against  the  Qule  amendment  Led  by  the 
President  himself  charges  of  partisan  politics 
have  been  hurled  and  oppoeltlon  forces  have 
been  massed  on  all  fronts  by  the  Administra- 
tion 

The  Administration  has  said  at  various 
times  that  the  poorer  Southern  states,  the 
parochial  and  private  5Ch(X)Is.  some  big  cities, 
the  small  cities,  the  big  districts  and  the 
little  districts  will  be  deprived  of  funds  they 
row  get  If  Qule's  proposal  is  accepted  One 
wonders  after  all  these  charges  have  been 
made  who  is  going  to  get  the  money 

Quie  has  successfully  answered  these 
charges  and  hivs  spelled  out  various  safe- 
guards for  poorer  states  and  parochial  schools, 
but  the  assault  frum  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration continues  unabated  and  as  of  now 
approval  of  the  amendment  Is  In  question. 
as  Is  the  time  when  the  bill  will  finally  go 
before  the  Houfe. 

The  crux  "f  the  whole  matter  is.  of  course, 
that  this  Is  the  first  major  test  between 
House  Republlcajia.  strengthened  fr  m  last 
fall's  election,  and  the  Administration  It 
could  set  the  tone  f  >r  the  fate  of  other  Ad- 
ministration   bills   latfr   In   the   year 

WTiether  the  Republicans  win  this  battle 
now,  or  whether  they  have  to  wait  for  another 
time  for  victory  it  is  heartening  to  see  the 
GOP  back  In  contention  with  meaningful 
legislative  alternatives  In  what  has  t>een  for 
too  long   riibberstamp  Congresses    And   it   Is 


especially  heartening  to  see  the  congressman 
from    southeastern    Minnesota    leading    the 

fight 

The  general  debate  over  the  merits  of 
the  two  approaches  to  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondarj'  school  pupils 
will  continue  at  least  until  the  House 
takes  it  up  the  week  of  May  22.  It  is  my 
conviction  there  will  be  many  more  bal- 
anced articles  written  on  the  two  ap- 
proaches. Perhaps  in  the  week  that  is 
left,  enough  people  can  be  made  aware  of 
the  truth  The  tide  is  be-^inning  to  turn 
I  believe  time  is  on  the  side  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Republican  approach  to 
Federal  aid  to  schoolchildren,  embodied 
in  the  block  srant  approach. 


(TONGRESSM.AN  QUIP:  ANSWP:RS  MR. 
HUGH  CALKINS.  MEMBER  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  CLEVE- 
LAND   OHIO 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QuieJ  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Ther^  was  no  objection. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  have  read  the 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  May  9.  1967,  from  Mr  Hugh 
Calkin.s,  member  nf  the  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
board  of  education.  What  is  more,  many 
of  the  Congressmen  in  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion have  received  personal  letters  from 
Mr  Calkins  in  regard  to  the  Quie  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Therefore.  I  am  providing  here  the  text 
of  my  communication  in  response  to  the 
questions  raised  by  Mr  Calkins: 

Mat  9.  1967. 
Mr.  Ht-GH  Calkins, 
Member,  Board  of  Education, 
rie^rland.  Ohio 

Dear  Mr  Calkins:  Congressman  Charles 
A.  Mosher  has  discussed  with  me  your  letter 
of  May  4,  1967,  In  which  you  outlined  your 
reservations  as  to  the  merits  of  several  major 
provisions  of  my  bill,  Hit   8983 

I  welcome  thu  opportunity  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  you  have  raised  You 
commented  that,  under  the  terms  of  my  bill, 
only  50%  of  the  funds  allocated  must  be 
used  for  programs  designed  to  mt'et  the 
special  needs  of  educationally-deprived 
children.  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
this  50 'T  figure  Is  a  minimum  or  b.ise  per- 
centage and  that  any  State  In  drawing  up  It^ 
State  plan  must  make  assurances  that  all 
funds  allocated  under  my  amendment  (with 
the  exception  of  Title  V  moneys)  will  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  priori- 
ties Speclflcally.  Section  704(a)(5)  of  H.B. 
8983  reads  as  follows 

"Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay- 
ments, under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Commissioner,  through  Its  State  educational 
agency  a  State  pHn  which — contaln.s  .assur- 
ances that  the  highest  priority  in  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  title  will  be  given  to  local 
educational  agencies  which  are  experiencing 
the  greatest  educational  difficulties  because 
of  such  factors  as  i.A»  heavy  concentrations 
of  economically  and  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren, 'Bi  rapid  Increases  In  school  enroll- 
ment which  overwhelm  the  financial  re- 
sources of  a  local  educational  agency,  and 
(Ci  geographic  Isolation  and  economic  de- 
pression In  particular  areas  of  the  State." 


This  requirement  of  priority  treatment  of 
school  districts  having  the  greatest  educa- 
tional needs  Is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  correct 
the  distribution  plan  under  Title  I  of  the 
present  Act  which,  far  from  concentrating 
funds  on  the  school  districts  most  In  need  of 
assistance,  disburses  funds  among  more  than 
90  '    of  the  school  dlstrlct-s  in  the  Nation. 

Surely,  my  amendment  does  not  eliminate 
the  concept  of  poverty  In  the  determination 
of  fund  allocations.  Rather,  It  carefully  in- 
cludes the  Incidence  of  heavy  concentrations 
of  p)overty  as  a  prlm.iry  —If  not  the  prtnury— 
criterion  that  mu.st  be  coiisldpre<i  and 
satisfied  by  the  State  In  Its  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive,  education  plan.  What  Is 
more,  all  State  plans  must  be  approved  by 
r.he  V  .S  Commls-sloner  of  Education.  Should 
any  State  submit  a  plan  which  does  not  in- 
clude assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
missioner that  these  funds  are  to  be  al- 
located to  meet  the  stated  priorities.  It  would 
be  disapproved. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
formula  for  distribution  to  the  States  that 
Is  Included  in  the  "Quie  .Amendment"  This 
amendment  adopts  the  State  allocation  for- 
mula used  for  nine  years  In  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  In  other  educa- 
tional legislation  It  allots  funds  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  school-age  children  and 
the  State  personal  Income  per  school-age 
child  In  each  State,  thus  accounting  equit- 
ably for  the  children  to  be  served  and  the 
financial  ability  of  States  to  finance  educa- 
tion This  would  replace  three  separate 
formulas  of  ESEA.  Including  the  inequitable 
Title  I  formula  which  uses  outdated  1960 
census  data  and  bases  payments  on  the 
actual  State  expenditure  per  child  for  educa- 
tion—thus penalizing  the  poorer  States  and 
widening  the  expenditure  gap  between  the 
poorest  and  the  richest  States  In  nine  years 
of  use.  no  State  has  criticized  the  formula 
used  In  the  Qule  Amendment! 

For  your  further  consideration.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  enclosing  the  full  text  of 
my  bin  as  it  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  26,  1967.  I  hope  that  you  "will 
feel  free  to  cont.act  me  If  you  have  any 
additional  questions  that  I  may  answer.  I 
would,  of  course,  welcome  any  subsequent 
comments  that  you  might  care  to  offer  on 
this  matter  of  mutual  concern. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALBERT  H.  Quie. 
Mem^ier  of  Congress. 


May  15,  1967 
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FAI^E    ALI^GATIONS    ABOUT    THE 
QUIE  AMENDMENT 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Miniie.sota  I  Mr.  Qt'iEl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  senlleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Speakei ,  many  unsub- 
stantiated claims  have  bten  made  by 
those  who  oppose  my  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondare-  Education 
Act — ESEA  I  ha'.p  prepared  an  analysis 
of  mv  amendment  together  with  answers 
to  the  false  allegations.  The  administra- 
tion continues  to  shoot  at  my  amend- 
ment I  hope  that  this  explanation  will 
enable  my  colleagues  to  make  their 
judL'ments  on  it.s  merits  rather  than  on 
side  issues  of  no  relevance. 

The  Qunt  .Amendment 

GENERAL    OtTTUNE 

The  amendment  takes  effect  in  fiscal  1969, 
not   fiscal   1968    It  authorizes  an   appropria- 


tion of  $3  billion  In  fiscal  1969,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  year  thereafter, 
to  consolidate  titles  I  (for  deprived  chil- 
dren i ,  II  (textbooks  and  llbrarj'  materials), 
III  (supplemental  centers)  and  "V  (aid  to 
State  education  departments)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education  Act  under  a 
single  title,  and  to  fund  other  special  pro- 
gr.ims  needed  In  a  given  State,  All  programs 
would  be  administered  through  a  single  State 
plan  submitted  by  the  State  Educational 
agency  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Education  of  handicapped  children  and 
the  Teacher  Corps  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  amendment. 

inSTRIBL-TION    FORMULA 

Under  the  present  Act  grunts  are  made  In 
Title  I  to  Individual  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties based  primarily  upon  1959  census  data. 
The  Quie  .Amendment  adopts  the  formula 
used  In  title  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  for  a  block  grant  to  each  State 
based  upon  the  number  of  school-age  chil- 
dren and  personal  income  per  child  in  that 
.SUite  This  formul.i  would  replace  four  sep- 
arate allocation  formulas  under  the  present 
Act,  and  the  result  favors  low  Income  States. 
The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  has 
commented  that  the  Qule  formula  "would 
eliminate  vast  Inequities."  To  avoid  hard- 
ship In  States  that  might  lose  money  under 
the  Qule  Amendment,  a  specific  provision  re- 
quires that  no  State  shall  receive  less  money 
than  allotted    m   fiscal  year  1968. 

VSES    OF    THE    FUNDS 

The  amendment  follows  the  Act  in  specifi- 
cally continuing  special  programs  now  au- 
thorized under  separate  grants,  and  It  adds 
authority  for  In-servlce  teacher  training, 
counseling  and  guidance  work,  and  other 
special  programs  the  States  and  localities 
might  devise  The  amendment  would  not 
authorize  general  aid,  such  as  for  raising 
teachers"  salaries  or  general  school  construc- 
tion. But  it  does  give  a  great  deal  more  lati- 
tude for  State  and  local  Initiative  In  deter- 
mining the  best  use  of  funds  In  a  State  or 
locality. 

PROGRAMS    FOR    DEPRIVED    CHILDREN 

The  amendment  continues  a  major  focus 
on  deprived  children,  requiring  that  each 
State  spend  at  least  one-half  its  allotment 
on  special  programs  for  the  educationally  de- 
prived child  carried  out  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts having  a  high  concentration  of  such 
children.  Since  another  7  per  cent  mtist  be 
reserved  for  title  II  type  projects  (textbooks, 
etc  I  a  State  could  spend  a  maximum  of 
93  per  c«nt  of  its  funds  on  school  programs 
for  deprived  children. 

PRIORITT    FOR    NEEDIEST    SCHOOLS 

The  present  title  I  of  the  Act  scatters  funds 
lndlscnmln.,tely  among  over  90'"-  of  the 
school  districts.  Including  the  wealthiest  and 
the  poorest  The  amendment  directs  each 
St.ite  to  give  priority  to  those  school  districts 
confronted  w.th  the  most  urgent  educational 
needs.  .Such  needs  would  be  measured  by  fac- 
tors such  as  "heavy  concentrations  of  eco- 
nomically and  culturally  deprived  children, 
rapid  Increases  In  school  enrollment  and 
areas  of  economic  depression."  The  priorities 
apply  to  all  funds  in  the  four  major  titles  of 
ESE.A  and  would  concentrate  funds  in  inner- 
city  slum  schools  and  In  impoverished  rural 
areas  to  a  greater  extent  than  under  the 
present  Act. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  PARTICIPATION 

The  amendment  continues  the  Act's  bene- 
fits for  private  school  pupils,  requiring  the 
State  plan  to  provide  for  special  arrange- 
ment's for  .such  children  on  an  equitable 
basis  It  expands  these  benefits  by  providing 
for  the  loan  of  laboratory  and  other  in- 
structional equipment  on  the  same  basis  as 
textbooks  and  library  materials  are  now  sup- 


plied, and  It  requires  special  arrangements 
for  all  school  programs  funded  under  the  Act 
(rather  than  merely  programs  for  deprived 
children) .  Since  the  programs  authorized  are 
special  programs,  with  separate  commingling 
of  funds.  State  legal  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  State  funds  to  aid  private  school  pupils 
would  not  apply. 

FLEXIBILITT  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

As  noted,  the  amendment  provides  far 
greater  flexibility  in  meeting  State  and  local 
needs.  For  example,  it  rettims  administration 
of  the  title  III  supplemental  centers  to  the 
States,  so  that  they  can  be  set  up  to  fit  State 
patterns  of  school  organization  within  each 
State.  Also,  except  for  the.  minimums  set  for 
special  programs  for  deprived  pupils  and 
instructional  materials  and  equipment,  It 
permits  shifting  emphasis  among  programs 
to  meet  local  needs.  This  cannot  be  done 
under  the  present  Act. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  Education  administers  more 
than  30  separate  grants  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  alone.  The  Qule  amend- 
ment is  the  minimum  step  that  should  be 
taken  now  to  cut  down  this  maze  of  Federal 
aids  by  consolidating  those  in  this  Act.  If 
this  small  step  cannot  be  taken,  the  likely 
alternative  Is  that  these  separate,  narrow 
grants  will  grow  In  number  "with  the  conse- 
quent Increase  in  paper-work,  red  tape,  and 
Federal  controls.  This  single  consolidation 
would  save  many  millions  of  dollars  In  un- 
necessary administrative  costs  and  would 
greatly  simplify  Federal  aid  for  schools.  The 
alternative  Is  increasingly  rigid,  more  re- 
strictive legislation  for  each  small  segment 
of  the  total  educational  program. 


False  Allegations  About  the  Quie 
Amendment 

allegation 

Private  school  students  would  be  elimi- 
nated or  unfairly  treated  under  the  Quie 
Amendment.  It  would  destroy  the  carefully 
devised  Church-State  compromise  In  ESEA, 
Answer 

The  Quie  Amendment  adopts  exactly  the 
same  procedure  as  ESEA  requiring  State  and 
local  public  school  officials  to  provide  equita- 
bly for  private  school  students.  The  Quie 
Amendment  actually  expands  the  type  of 
services  that  must  be  made  available  to  pri- 
vate school  students.  Those  making  this  ar- 
gument are,  In  effect,  contending  that  any 
increased  discretion  to  State  and  local  of- 
ficials Jeopardizes  private  school  students 

allegation 
Some  States  "will  get  less  money  under  the 
Qule  formula. 

Answer 
Most  States  will  get  more  money  under  the 
Quie  formula.  No  State  can  get  less  than  It 
received  in  fiscal  1968. 

allegation 
Provisions  for   handicapped   children   and 
the  Teacher  Corps  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
Quie  Amendment. 

Answer 

The  Qule  Amendment  does  not  affect  either 
handicapped  children  or  the  Teacher  Corps. 

allegation 
Cities  and  educationally  deprived  children 
will    receive    less    money    vmder    the    Qule 
Amendment. 

Answer 

The  Qule  Amendment  requires  that  at  least 
50%  of  the  money  be  spent  on  educationally 
deprived  children  under  State  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, all  of  the  money  mtist  give  highest  pri- 
ority to  "heavy  concentrations  of  economi- 
cally and  culturally  deprived  children,  areas 
of  rapid  increase  In  school  enrollment  and 
areas  of  economic  depression." 


ALLECA"nON 

The  Qule  Amendment  will  make  It  easier 
to  evade  cMl  rights  guidelines. 

Answer 
The  Qule  Amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
alter  civil  rights  enforcement  under  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

ALLEGATION 

Tlie  Quie  Amendment  will  be  harsher  on 
States  alleged  to  be  discriminating  because 
It  would  permit  denial  of  funds  to  an  entire 
State  when  a  single  school  district  is  found 
to  discriminate. 

Answer 

The  Quie  Amendment  does  not  alter  basic 
law  in  this  respect.  The  Administration  now 
has  authority  to  deny  funds  State-wide  but 
has  never  used  it. 

ALLEGATION 

The  Qule  Amendment  would  delay  funds 
and  disrupt  programs  now  under  way. 

Answer 

The  opposite  is  true.  The  Qule  Amendment 
would  not  take  effect  until  fiscal  year  1969. 
Upon  approval  of  State  plans  administra- 
tion would  be  greatly  simplified  and  funds 
available  "without  massive  filings  and  repeti- 
tioTis  review  by  administrators. 

ALLEGATION 

The  Qule  Amendment  would  provide  gen- 
eral aid  for  teacher's  salaries  and  school  con- 
struction, thus  depriving  private  school  stu- 
dents who  cannot  qualify  for  such  direct 
grants. 

Ansicer 

The  Qule  Amendment  does  not  provide 
general  aid  for  teacher's  salaries  or  school 
construction.  Special  programs  would  quali- 
fy, as  under  the  present  Act,  for  special  con- 
struction to  meet  special  problems. 

ALLEGATION 

The  Qule  Amendment  has  had  no  hearings 
and  provides  complicated  changes  that 
should  be  only  adopted  after  careful  deliber- 
ation. 

Answer  ■ 

The  Qule  Amendment  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  adopts  the  basic  proce- 
dure of  the  present  Act  and  an  allocation 
formula  long  applauded  in  NDEA.  Most  wit- 
nesses testified  favorably  as  to  Its  objectives. 
The  major  change  In  the  Qule  Amendment 
Is  to  provide  flexibility  for  local  and  State 
educators  to  meet  their  own  priorities.  The 
Higher  Education  Act,  "Vocational  Education 
Act  and  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  all  were  written  by  committee  or  on 
the  House  Floor.  They  never  received  com- 
mittee hearings,  as  such,  in  their  flnal  form. 


SOVIETS  DEMAND  U.S.  NAVY  LEAVE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

Mr,  BROTZMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  make  special  note  of,  and 
not  forget,  a  speech  recently  delivered 
by  Soviet  Communist  Party  Chief  Leonid 
Brezhnev  demanding  that  the  United 
States  remove  its  fleet  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  take  Its  bases  out  of 
Europe. 

According  to  both  the  Associated  Press 
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and  United  Press  International,  the 
Russian  ruler  declared  at  a  meeting  of 
Oommunists  from  20  r.aUons  at  Karlovy 
Vary,  In  satellite  Czechoslovakia: 

There  13  n^i  ;■;.■.•.. .Ic.itiun  for  '.he  permanent 
presence  of  "he  C  S  Navy  In  Uie  w,.iters  w.t&h- 
ing  the  shore.s  .•{  Southern  Europe  The  time 
has  come  to  sound  a  loud  call  for  dem-andlng 
removal  of  the  US  Sixth  Fle«t  from  the 
Mediterranean 

Colncidentauy,  Ln  this  speech  reported 
April  25,  Breihnev  accused  the  United 
States  of  duttinii  Europe  with  miLitar>' 
bases  " 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  reKard  this  statemer.t  as 
tmportajit  becau.se  tliere  is  strong  rea.son 
to  believe  that  the  American  fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean  armed  with  modem 
weapons,  has  playd  a  major  role  m  de- 
terring the  Soviet  Ui-Uon  from  launching 
world  war  III  in  the  years  since  World 
War  II.  It  has  acted  as  a  war  deterrent 
and  an  umbrella  for  the  .safety  of  Europe 
a  well  as  ourselves 

I  am.  moreover  very  suspicious  of  this 
administration  s  acts  and  intentions  in 
this  field  We  already  are  pulling  three 
divisions  back   ir.im  Europe 

I  would  ni'te  that  the  Kennedy -John- 
son administration  made  a  deal  with 
then  Premier  Khrushchev  to  pull  US 
missiles  under  N.\TO  control  out  of 
Turkey  as  part  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  in  the  fall  of  1962 

On  October  27,  1962,  Khrushchev 
wrote  President  Kennedy  In  a  published 
letter 

We  Agree  t.i  withdraw  thi;)«e  means  i  mis- 
siles i  from  Cuba  which  you  consider  of- 
fensive •  •  •  The  United  3tat«e  •  •  • 
talUng  Into  aci'ount  the  concern  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  withdraw  similar 
means  from  Turkey 

Despite  denials  of  a  "dea;.  U  S  -NATO 
missiles  were  withdrawn  from  Turkey  al- 
most Immediately  They  had  been  sight- 
ed in  on  the  Russian  oilfields  Their 
withdrawal  pemutted  the  Communists 
to  try  to  move  into  the  Mediterranean 
at  Cyprus. 

Now  Brezhr.ev  makes  the  demand  that 
we  get  out  of  the  Mediterranean  en- 
tirely I  would  recall  to  him  that  the 
last  dictator  to  declare  the  Mediterrane- 
an   'mare  r.u.strum     was  Mussolini 

What  Worries  mr  Is  not  that  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  ruler  makes  this  demand. 
My  concern  Is  that  this  administration 
will  give  way  to  him  again 

I  would  note  to  the  House  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  way  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
was  .settled,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
the  mast  amazlntj  military  -;tndf  In  nuid- 
ern  history.  It  ha.s  I'-apfroijged  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  the  broad  Atlantic  to 
make  a  4,000-m:le  Jump  and  establish  a 
Soviet  base  off  our  shores  on  Cuba  de- 
spite our  superior  military  power 

I  suggest  to  the  Hou.se  that  It  well 
remember  Brezhnevs  demand  that  we 
take  the  fltvt  out  of  the  Medi'^rranean 
so  that  It  will  not  be  accepted  haphaz- 
ardly in  any  future  deals  with  the 
USSR  The  mere  fact  that  B.'-ezhnev 
wants  the  US  6th  Fleet  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  means  that  he  realizes 
Its  deterrent  power  and  wants  to  elimi- 
nate it 


I  suggest  that  we  not  get  starry-eyed 
about  any  Soviet  "thaw"  now  as  the  ad- 
mmistraticn  did  about  the  false  tales 
of  S<nlet  ■mellowing"  just  before  the 
Ftussian  attempt  was  made  to  get  an 
atomic  drop  on  us  from  Cuba  a  little  over 
4  years  ago 

Soviet  bullets  and  Soviet  explosives 
are  killing  and  wounding  American  men 
in  Vietnam  daily  The  Russians  are 
escalating,  rather  than  diminishing, 
their  mlllta.'->-  commitments  there  After 
the  Berlin  airlift  prevented  Russia's 
grabbing  Berlin  in  1948,  the  Soviets 
turned  to  Asia  where  they  had  armed 
the  Ccmmunlsts  who  then  took  China 
If  Soviet  policy  foil  )ws  its  clear-cut  trend 
)f  many  years,  Vietnam  will  be  followed 
by  a  shift  of  Soviet  aggressive  policies 
to  Europe,  now  lulled  by  a  sense  of  false 
security. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  .American 
f.eet  remain  In  the  Mediterranean  as  a 
deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression,  partic- 
ularly since  we  are  already  destafflng 
our  ground  strength  in  Europe 


ASSIGNING     inLXiET     PRIORITIES 
THE     UNDERJ-T'NDED,     OVETISUB- 
SCRIBED      WATER      .AND      SEWER 
GRANT   PRCXJR.AM 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  1  Mr.  WidnallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALI.  Mr  Speaker,  as  this 
body  considers  appropriations  this  week 
relating  to  programs  conducted  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment, every  Member  will  want  to 
keep  in  mind  the  question  of  budi^et 
priorities  Each  program  must  t)e  judged 
on  the  basis  of  its  impact  nationally, 
balancing  cost  against  benefit  In  addi- 
tion, a  choice  between  programs  requires 
a  judgment  as  to  national  needs,  and 
how  well  one  program  may  or  may  not 
adequately  meet  these  needs  In  compari- 
son with  another  program  being  funded. 
In  a  situation  requiring  priorities  In 
spending,  a  program  havink;  merit,  but 
less  desirable  or  necessary  than  another, 
should  not  take  preference  over  the  more 
desirable  or  necessary  program  In  the 
allocation  of  limited  funds. 

In  1965.  Congress  authorized  a  pro- 
gram under  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  provide  up  to 
50-percent  grants  for  the  cost  of  local 
water  and  sewer  projects,  not  includim,' 
sewage  treatment  plants  It  has  proved 
to  be  a  popular  program  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  from  the  very  start  Water 
pollution,  according  to  a  recent  national 
poll,  is  one  of  five  major  areas  of  Federal 
activity  that  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  willing  to  see  Increased  In 
funding  Most  programs  Involving  urban 
problems  were  considered  sufficient  at 
present  levels,  or  at  even  lower  levels, 
of  spending, 

Concress  authorized  $200  million  per 
year  in   the   1965   act.   For   the   past   2 


fiscal  years,  only  $100  nuUion  has  been 
asked  for  by  the  administration  This 
comim:  fiscal  year,  1068.  the  request  has 
been  increased  to  S165  nullion.  still  be- 
low the  congressional  authorization. 
Other  urban  programs,  however,  of  a 
more  limited  and  controversial  nature, 
have  had  bud«et  requests  at  full  au- 
thorization levels. 

As  of  November  10.  1966,  HUD  had  on 
hand  at  least  3.299  requests  for  a.ssistance 
under  the  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 
gram, totaling  $2,826,613,000,  in  Federal 
fund  requirements  If  all  were  approved. 
I  say  at  least  that  amount,  because  over 
1,400  inquiries  were  bucked  over  to  other 
agencies,  involving  $391,344,000  in  Fed- 
eral fund  requests  There  Is  a  good  possi- 
bility that  some  of  these  Inquiries  simply 
travel  between  agencies  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  their  Inclusion  In  the  already 
Incredible  totals  Actual  total  project 
costs  ran  over  $4  8  billion  .Approximately 
$110  million  were  allocated  In  fund  reser- 
vations for  172  projects  as  of  October  31, 
1966 

Ihat  means  that  more  than  3,200  com- 
munities around  the  country,  with  over 
$2  7  billion  in  fund  requests,  are  left  to 
share  approximately  $255  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1967  and  1968.  The 
Department  has  been  reduced  to  select- 
ing projects,  not  on  any  basis  of  need,  or 
any  logical  plan  involving  the  coopera- 
tion of  .several  communities,  but  on  the 
basis  of  geographical  location  and  polit- 
ical Impact  If  a  community  happens  to 
be  asking  for  the  smallest  amount  of 
funds  in  a  particular  area,  that  helps 
too. 

Figures  presently  In  use  by  HUD  do  not 
take  Into  account  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  above  inquiries  were  eliminated  from 
the  backlog  by  the  simple  expedient  of  re- 
jecting inquiries  or  applications  for  con- 
-slderatlon  at  the  present  time.  These  are 
not  permanent  rejections,  but.  In  effect. 
postponements  of  actual  consideration 
until  the  program  Is  funded  at  a  more 
realistic  level. 

For  purposes  of  judging  needs,  and 
budget  priorities,  the  figures  I  Include  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  must  be 
used  The  figures  are  both  national  and 
on  a  State-by-State  ba.-is  With  more 
than  3,::00  needy  communities.  I  suspect 
that  there  Is  hardly  any  Member  of  this 
body  whose  district  Is  not  afTected.  The 
figures  follow 

W.^TLR   .*ND  SFWFR   FacILITIEIS  GRANT  PROGRAM, 

Department     if    Hoisinc    and    Urban    De- 
velopment— U  S.  Total 

/  Status  of  inquiries  and  applications  as  of 
.Vol'.  10,  1966  (based  on  regional  office  re- 
ports  processed  through  computer) 

A      DISPOSITION    or    INQUIKIES    RECErVEO    IN    HVD 
OFFICES 

(Amounts  In  thou.'Jini1s| 


f^tatus 

Xiun-i 
her      .Amount 
of       of  (trant 
proj-    re'itiested 
Wts 

E.tl- 
mateil 
projert 

cost 

Total    ...^ ^^. 

4.919 

3,299 

1,418 
302 

»,  826. 613 

$5,  7IV9,  307 

AwiRpp.!  to  urn 

TrnnsffrriHl  to  ottier 
iigcnci**     .    

2,3fil,721 

3MI,344 
73,  .MS 

4,  816,  387 
7W  4f>7 

iniiulrirs  nenillnit 

lfifi,3.S3 
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B.    DISPOSITION    OF    INQUIKIES    ASSIGNED   TO   HUD 


Total. 


Api'lU'ations  received. 

Attrition 

Inquiries  In  jirooess 


3.299 


545 

464 

2,390 


'S2.  ISO,  3S9I  1514,605.  l.M 


2M1.  .VC 

i.2fi,  748 

1,673,139 


768,  ,S42 

524,  131 

3,312.208 


Baste  water  and  sewer  program.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

TXrSD  HESmVATIONS  AS  OF  NOV.  10,  1966  {BASED 
ON  REGIONAL  OFFICE  REPORTS  PROCESSED 
THROUGH    COMPUTER) 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


C.     DISPOSmON 

of 

APPLICATIONS     RECEIVED 
HUD 

BY 

Total.    -    .. 

545 

$28U  .*i02        *"*^ 

,M2 

1      -Ji 

Fund  reservations 

172 
373 

100.  2o<; 
180.  2«.- 

264 
503 

923 

919 

Applications  in  process  . 

State 


Nuiu- 
I  ber  of  ; 
projects 


Amount 
of  grant 


Total  cost 


//  Disposition  of  fund  reservations  as  of  Oct. 
31.  1966  (based  on  actions  recorded  by 
central  office  Finance  and  Accounts  Divi- 
sion) 


Total 

'$110,627  ,.. 

Approval  for  contract 
(.cndlnit 

40,119 

.^pprove-i  for  contract*, 
tiital  - 

70,508 

Contrucl  execution 
tienillng 

24.708    . 

45.801 

Contracts  executed 

nisMurscnunls 

0      .. 

'  Data  reflect  amenilments  in  amounts  made  suhsc- 
quetit  to  receipt  of  inquiiy  by  IICI). 

'  Includes  atiout  $10.4O(i,ooiiof  fund  reser\-ations  await- 
ing computer  processing  .is  o!  Nuv    10,  1966. 

Water  and  sewer  grant  program,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

INQimiE.^  ASSIGNED  TO  HUD  AND  IN  PROCESS,  AS 
OF  NOV.  10,  1966  I  BASED  ON  REGIONAL  OFFICE 
REI-ORTS  PROCESSED  THROUGH  COMPUTER) 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


State 

Num-       Amount 
ber  of       of  grant       Total  cost 
projects 

U.S. total 

2,290 

$1,  673. 139 

$3,312,208 

Alftl>arnft_-, 

41 

7 
17 
23 
162 
19 
31 
4 

15  361  '             *"   ""•i 

Alaska 

Arizona.. 

5.110 

8,979 

14,651 

111,234 

lU,  861 

26,659 

1,445 

10,549 
16,987 
31,871 
246,  072 
27,  084 
54,  625 
3,008 

Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

nistiict  of  Columbia. 

Florida    

114 
40 
3 
7 
66 
36 
29 
21 
23 
54 
20 
36 
64 

226 
.30 
14 
44 
6 
23 
2 
12 

113 

< 

147 

31 

2 

145 
22 
27 

242 

7 

22 

12 

29 

125 
29 
11 
30 
29 
18 
35 
1 

59,960 
24,144 

2.801 

5,  551 
61,401 
27, 169 

9.808 

8.7.')3 
20,123 
46.2.W 

3.086 

19,409 

37.945 

288,469 

31.670 

9,111 
16,515. 

1,080 

8.403 
794 

7,571 
90.969 

2,  .'520 

Iv«,  4i;i 

IM77 

71)3 

13'   M' 

126,679 

47,991 

,1,987 

7,783 

123,  143 

^S.  6,17 

2n,241 

17..V.,3 

42,  3.'i3 
9(1. 1)26 

5.  7<*1 

44,  997 

76,  256 

,'i.M,  IH)9 

43.  967 
l!'.C>.'i9 
36.  242 

2.113 

311.  708 

1 ,  .197 

1 .1. 1  79 

1S3,671 

.1,  '.»■.•  .1 

2M,'.'23 

39,  It23 

1 ,  462 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idalio   

Illinois  

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansa-s.   

Kentucky 

Loui.'-lana   

Maine      

Maryland  

Mxs.-ijichusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mis.sis?-ii)pi 

Mis.souri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey    

New  .Mexii-o 

New  York      

North  Carolina 

-North  D:Ucota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

■S,  W3                17  8tk'i 

17.  .Vll                44.698 

131  29(1              '>7I)  («■> 

Oregon 

I'ennsvlvanla 

Rho<1e  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee ' 

8.  '^35                16,  276 
17,954  i             39,2-26 

6,1)38  '             13,470 
.V>,949              11,3.737 
40.837  !             81,592 

7,909                16, 4S7 

3.  048                 6.  3.S2 
2.').  006                ^2.^1^ 

9   191   '             ■■►'  044 

Texas 

Ltali.   

Vermont 

Viritinia 

Wa-shlnEton 

West  Vireinia 

>>.  4J1                14.>119 

14.  .'W               3.',  95.'i 

113 1                   l-.'S 

Wisconsin 

Wvoniifig..        .  . 

(-ruam 

Puerto  Rleo 

Total...... 

172 

'  $100,  206           $264,  923 

.\labania.   _ 

3 

1 
2 
3 
g 

1,782                 8,876 

675                 1,631 

-  2.  865  '               6,  406 

2,  320                 5,  572 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

2                  556                lisss 
9              7.311  .            20,702 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware...  

District  of  Columbia. 

1 " 

Florida.  . 

6 
4 

2 

2 

5 

3,826                11,727 
1. 999                 4,  893 
450                  1,353 
1,724  I               4,2(» 
3,851                  s.  853 

2,  224                 5,  754 

3,  659                 8,  452 

*>    11')                           A    QIQ 

Georgia .   .. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

5 

Kansas 

2 
5 
6 
1 
4 
4 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
1 
5 
5 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine ... 

3,004 

5  729 

1,  272 

1,802 

1.486 

5,219 

516 

91S 

915 

122 

431 

49 

331 

3,  610 

171 

3,  220 

2.840 

8,553 

15,637 

2,  755 

4,238 

3,280 

14,858 

1.  208 

2.549 

1.366 

280 

1,  077 

120 

791 

10,  782 

57E 

10.  215 

7,  782 

.Maryland 

.Massac  husetts 

Mictiigan 

Minnesota  

Mississippi __ 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. . 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

-New  Jersey.  . 

New  Mexico 

New  York . . 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota 

Ohio...     . 

6 
6 
2 

3 
2 
1 
3 
11 
2 

3 
2 

1 

1  1 

3, 122 

1,745 
3,  00(1 
3,441 

1,216 

672 

97 

1, 120 

.1,  634 

568 

254 

1,  sai 

957 

136 

3,409 

3,511 

7,449 
4,427 

8,596 
7,874 
2,949 
3,079 

227 

2.5^5 

KS-'l 

1.242 

,197 
4.346 
2,  397 

543 
7  8^8 

Oklalioma 

Oregon.. 

I'ennsy  1  vania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tenneivsee . 

Texa.s . . 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming... 

2,  495 

(fuam 

I'uerto  Rico t 

1 

2 

1 

394 

942 

1  Excludes  $10,400,000  of  fund  reservations  awaitinR 
computer  processing  as  of  Nov.  10,  1966, 


A  LONG  OVERDUE  DEBUlSfKING  OF 
MYTHS  ABOUT  URBAN  AMERICAN 
LIFE 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
dispel  several  myths  about  urban  life  in 
America  used  to  convince  the  Congress, 
the  press,  and  the  public  of  the  need  to 
support  Federal  urban  programs.  I  have 
done  so  not  because  I  oppose  a  Federal 
role  in  solving  actual  urban  problems. 
The  record  will  show  my  support  and  my 
contributions  to  the  efforts  in  this  field.  I 
have  tried  to  eradicate  these  myths  be- 
cause they  have  served  no  useful  pur- 
pose and,  in  fact,  have  made  it  more 
diflQcult  to  devise  programs  flexible  and 
realistic  enough  to  meet  actual  needs. 


A  report  has  now  been  prepared  by  11 
experts  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and 
Harvard  University.  The  contents  of  the 
volume  to  be  released  shortly,  entitled 
"The  Metropolitan  Enigma:  Inquiries 
Into  the  Nature  and  Dimensions  of 
America's  Urban  Crisis,"  corrects  a  num- 
ber of  those  erroneous  impressions  that 
I  have  been  struggling  against. 

To  begin  with,  the  usual  sales  pitch 
dwells  on  the  idea  that  70  to  80  percent 
or  better  of  the  American  population 
lives  In  urban  areas.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  the  past,  and  the  new  study  con- 
firms, that  figure  is  based  on  a  Census 
Bureau  classification  of  every  place,  to- 
gether with  its  surrounding  area',  of 
2,500  persons  or  more  as  "urban."  Low- 
density  communities  of  less  than  50,000 
are  inhabited  by  58  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Secondly,  the  report  finds  that  "slums" 
are  spreading  only  If  you  include  housing 
occupied  by  Negroes  or  unattractive 
homes,  both  value  judgments  of  dubious 
merit.  We  should  be  concerned  with 
dilapidated  or  deteriorating  housing  and 
business  districts,  of  obvious  substand- 
ard quality. 

I  will  submit  for  the  Record,  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  14,  1967,  on  the 
new  study,  which  includes  additional 
pertinent  comments.  The  study  has  been 
done  for  the  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Growth  and  Opportunity,  an  outgrowth 
of  activity  by  the  U,S,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, but  independent  in  its  views.  Its 
chairman,  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
and  the  hundred  businessmen  partici- 
pating, are  to  be  congratulated  for  taking 
the  necessary  first  steps  in  understand- 
ing our  urban  problems. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  the  full 
text  of  the  volume  prepared  for  the  task 
force,  when  it  is  in  print.  It  is  a  much- 
needed  study.  The  author  of  the  sum- 
mary paper  on  the  urban  essays  con- 
tained in  the  full  volume  is  Dr.  James  Q. 
Wilson  of  Han-ard.  Two  years  ago  during 
housing  hearings  before  the  House  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Housing.  I  ar- 
ranged for  his  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee and  was  impressed  by  his 
comments.  Hopefully,  the  subcommittee 
will  take  the  opportunity  to  explore 
urban  problems  again  with  Dr,  Wilson 
and  his  fellow  authors. 
The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 

Report  Jolts  Some  Myths  of  Lite  in 

Urban  America 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

In  this  "urban  America"  of  today,  more 
than  58  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  in 
what  can  be  called  "small-town  America." 

The  time  it  takes  to  travel  to  work  is  lesa 
now  than  It  was  10  to  15  years  ago  in  most 
big  cities. 

Slums — dilapidated  or  substandard  hous- 
ing— are  not  spreading;  they  are  contracting. 

Negroes  who  migrate  to  a  big  city  now  are 
likely  to  be  better  ofT  than  the  Negroes  al- 
ready there. 

myths  jolted 
These  are  some  of  the  myth-Jolters  pre- 
sented In  a  summary  paper  prepared  for  a 
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taak  force  of  100  business  leaders  represent- 
ing 6oiae  of  the  Nation's  leading  corpora- 
tlooa.  The  cutnplet^  texts  wUl  be  r-lea-sed 
shortly  in  a  vuliune  entitled  "The  Metro- 
politan EnlKnia  Ir.qulr'.ee  Into  the  Nature 
and  Dimensions  of  America's  Urban  Crl«l«." 

The  urban  essays  were  written  by  11  experts 
under  the  direction  of  'he  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Sturliee  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Techno  vy  tnd  Harvard  Unlvern'.fy 

They  are  de«li{r.ed  to  put  urban  problems" 
la  perspective  for  the  businessmen.  The  100- 
member  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and 
Opportunity  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  It  spealcs 
independently — and  often  with  views  that 
seem  revolutionary  for  the  conservative 
Chamber 

The  Task  Force  chairman  Is  &w1n  D  Can- 
ham,  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  Chrtatlan  Sci- 
ence Monitor  and  a  former  Chamt>er  presi- 
dent. 

In  Its  last  ref)ort  on  poverty,  the  Task 
Force  advanced  such  Ideas  as  unrestricted 
access  for  minority  pupils  to  superior  public 
schools,  giving  parents  the  option  to  send 
children  Wi  private  schools  at  public  expense, 
and  progr  una  to  encourage  Negroes  to  become 
businessmen. 

PRELtTDE  TO  CrTY  REPORT 

The  studies  will  be  a  prelude  to  a  Task 
Force  report  shortly  on  what  to  do  about 
the   Nation's   cities 

The  summary  paper  by  the  urban  experts 
emphasizes  that  what  everyone  "knows" 
about  the  crisis  of  cities  may  not  necessarily 
be   true. 

For  Instance,  they  point  out 

Even  though  we  talk  about  70  per  cent  of 
Americans  living  In  urban  places,  the  "ur- 
ban place  "  for  most  Is  a  small  town.  In  fact, 
5a  per  cent  of  Americans  live  In  low-density 
communlt.es  of  less  than  50  000  The  70  per 
cent  flgtire  comes  from  the  Census  Bureau 
classlflcati'.in  of  every  place  with  2500  per- 
sons or  more  as  "urban" 

It  takes  a  little  less  (not  much,  though) 
tune  u>  get  to  work  in  big  cities  today  than 
a  decade  ago.  partly  because  of  new  freeways 
and  partly  because  of  the  dispersal  of  In- 
dustry  from   the  central  city 

The  urt>an  housing  supply  Is  getting  bet- 
ter not  deteriorating  "Slums"  are  "spread- 
ing "  only  If  one  Includes  housl.ig  occupied 
by  Negroes  or  unattractive  homes  in  the 
category,  which  should  be  applied  only  to 
dilapidated  or  substandard   housing 

Most  mignants  to  big  cities  today  come 
from  other  urban  places  and  tend  to  rank 
higher  in  education  and  Job  skills  than  Ne- 
gr  >e8  already  In  the  big  city. 

tTRBAN  AND  OTHEB  PR08I-EMS 

It  is  popular  "to  believe  that  anything 
that  goes  wrong  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
munlcipility  Is  an  urban  problem."  the  sum- 
mary paper  empha-'iaes 

Not  that  problems  don't  exist — they  do 
ex.st  in  the  central  cities.  But  the  author 
argues  that  .myone  who  wants  to  do  anything 
ab<jut  these  problems  has  to  talk  first  about 
soc.al   Issues  and  stratei^les 

In  his  summary.  Jajnes  Q  Wilson  of  Har- 
vard University  makes  it  clear  that  he  Is  not 
speaking  for  all  the  other  paper  writers  on 
all  points 

While  there  are  some  false  myths  sur- 
rounding the  "urban  crisis."  Wilson  em- 
phasizes that  things  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse  for  Negr-es  :n  the  ghettos  of  many  of 
the  Nation's  key  1  u-ge  cities 

Along  with  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
cern for  the  "city  "  in  recent  years  has  come 
a  wider  view  of  Just  what  makes  up  the 
problems  of  the  cities    Wilson  notes. 

He  p<jlnts  out  that  the  Office  of  Education 
is  spending  billions,  the  Justice  Department 


has  Just  issued  a  major  study  of  crime — 
primarily  urban  crime — and  the  "model 
cities"  pro-am  now  emphasizes  social  over 
housing  objectives 


U.AIRY  F.AKMKKS  FORCED  OUT  OF 
BUSINESS  AS  IMPORTS  SKY- 
ROCKET 

Mr  BROTZNL-\>;  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LancenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEjA-KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two- thirds 
of  all  the  farms  wiped  out  since  1964 
have  been  dairy-  farms,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  comprise  less  than  one-sixth 
of  total  farms  in  operation 

The  market-depressing  deluge  of  dair>' 
imports  ls  forcint;  more  and  more  dairy 
farmers  out  of  business  each  year.  In- 
deed, the  American  dau-y  fanner  now 
finds  himself  among  the  lowest  paid  of 
all  ai^ncultural  producers.  That  is  why 
I  have  this  morning  testified  before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commi.sslon  in  public  hear- 
ings on  dairy  imports,  urging  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner  that  stringent 
and  comprehensive  quotas  be  placed  on 
all  dairy  imports. 

As  I  told  the  Commission,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  turn  off  the 
dair>'  unport  faucet  immediately,  to  pre- 
vent the  blatant  circumvention  of  exist- 
ing quotas,  that  are  not  accompli.shing 
their  intended  purpose 

My  support  for  import-limiting  action 
under  section  22  of  the  .^grlcultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  as  amended,  however, 
should  in  no  way  be  viewed  as  obviating 
the  urgent  need  for  congressional  ac- 
tion on  my  bill  to  permanently  curtail 
unwarranted  dairy  imports  H.R.  5269. 
pending  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  would  basically  re- 
strict dairy  imports  to  the  annual  aver- 
age quantities  of  butterfat  and  nonfat 
milk  solids  imported  during  the  five-year 
period  of  1961  through  1965. 

If  there  is  no  objection.  I  hereby  in- 
sert my  testimony  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Statement  of  ths  Honorable  Odin  Lancxn. 
us    represt.vtative  from  ml.nnesota.  to 

THE    U  .S     TaRUT    CoMMISSIO.S    HEARINGS    ON 

Mat  15.  1967.  Rei^ttve  to  Daikt  Imports 
.Mr  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  tes- 
tifying this  morning  in  the  public  hearings 
Instituted  by  the  Commission  under  author- 
ity of  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
vestigating the  impact  of  dairy  imports  on 
American  agriculture  It  pleases  me  greatly 
that  the  Commission  Is  holding  these  hear- 
ings to  study  the  needs  of  both  domestic 
dairy  producer  and  American  agriculture 
with  respect  to  the  worsening  problem  of 
dairy  Impwrts.  TTie  recognition  vou  have  ac- 
corded present  dairy  import  policies  Is  Indeed 
welcomed  by  the  dwindling  number  of  dairy 
farmers  acr<:>s8  the  county — in  fact,  by  every 
one  of  us  who  is  seriously  concerned  about 
the  extent  to  which  unwarranted  dalrv  im- 
ports imperil  the  future  of  the  family  dairy 


farm  In  America.  Permdt  me  to  commend  you 
for  sponsoring  this  occasion  to  highlight  the 
urgency  of  the  dairy  imp<Trt  situation,  and 
the  need  for  Immediate  action  to  curtail  the 
Importation  of  such  products 

TTie  alarming  increase  in  dairy  Imports  Is 
depressing  the  market  for  the  American  dairy 
farmer  and  must  be  curtailed  now  If  what 
Is  left  of  this  vital  segment  of  .American  agrl- 
C'llture  Is  to  enjoy  an  equitable  opportunity 
for  survival  Dairy  Imports  l.\st  year  hit  a 
record  high  2  8-bllllon  pounds  i  whole  milk 
equivalent  I — more  than  triple  the  previous 
year's  level  Imports  in  1967  are  now  Inundat- 
ing the  domestic  market  at  about  twice  last 
year's  rate,  thereby  causing  even  greater 
economic  distress  among  .American  produc- 
ers 

While  foreign  dairy  products  under  United 
States  quot.is  In  1966  were  limited  to  less 
than  300.000  pounds,  nonquota  dairy  prod- 
ucts entered  our  i-ountry  In  the  amount  of 
2  5-bllllon  pounds  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  real  culprits  are  products  not 
covered  by  dairy  Import  quotas  now  In  ef- 
fect. Butterfat-sugar  products  and  Colby 
cheese,  both  nonquota  Imports,  accounted 
for  a  start'lng  65  "  of  total  dairy  Imports  last 
year,  and  In  1967  are  !X>ur!ng  through  the 
quota  loopholes  at  record-breaking  rates. 
So  unless  we  call  an  Immediate  halt  to  these 
unwarranted  Imports,  the  American  dairy 
farmer's  productive  capacity  may  be  perma- 
nently Impaired  as  his  market  shrinks  even 
further. 

Already,  the  number  of  dairy  farms  i  those 
selling  milk  and  cream  (  In  this  country  Is 
less  than  500.000,  down  from  648.000  In  19&4. 
In  fact,  two-thirds  of  all  the  f.irms  wiped 
out  since  1964  have  been  dairy  farms,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  comprise  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  total  farms  in  operation  Tlie  market- 
depressing  deluge  of  dairy  Imjxirts  is  simply 
forcing  more  and  more  dairy  farmers  out  of 
business  each  year  And  since  the  American 
dairy  farmer  Is  among  the  lowest  paid  of  all 
agricultural  producers.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tia] that  we  turn  off  the  dairy  import  faucet 
now.  to  prevent  the  blatant  circumvention  of 
existing  quotas,  that  fall  to  accomplish  their 
Intended  purpose. 

If  we  fall  to  take  the  appropriate  import 
restricting  action,  no*  only  will  the  number 
of  dairy  farmers  be  further  thinned  out.  but 
even  more  economic  dam:\gf  will  be  done  to 
American  agriculture  and  the  national  econ- 
omy With  the  farm  parity  ratio  at  a  depres- 
sion-level of  only  72.  with  farm  debt  up  more 
thaa  $1,200  per  farm  last  year  and  still  rising, 
and  with  per-f.irm  production  expenses  hav- 
ing risen  over  50  :  since  1960.  the  threatened 
obliteration  of  American  dairy  farming  must 
be  repulsed  here  and  now 

With  regard  to  the  milk  production  decline, 
those  of  us  from  farming  areas  view  further 
liquidation  of  dairy  herds  across  the  country 
with  alarm  The  United  St.ites  milk  output 
list  year  was  120  2-bllllon  pounds — down  3.2 
percent  from  19«5.  The  number  of  milk  cows 
on  farms  last  year  aver.ieed  14  1  million — 
down  800  000  from  1965  This  was  the  largest 
decline  since  1958  The  danger,  of  course.  Is 
that  our  volume  of  milk  production  will  con- 
tinue downward  to  the  point  where  we  would 
be  forced  to  rely  on  dairy  imports  as  a  major 
source  of  supply  This  is  the  alternative  to 
giving  our  farmers  adequate  protection  from 
market-u.surplng  imports  and  a  fair  return  on 
their  time  and  investment  It  Is  certainly  a 
devastiiting  alternative  to  envision. 

Increased  dairy  Imports,  then,  besides  c:uis- 
Ing  havoc  with  the  domestic  market,  might 
permanently  Impair  the  dairy  productive  ca- 
pacity of  this  Nation.  This  we  cannot  afford 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  American  agri- 
culture or  the  national  econtimy,  lest  the  Na- 
tion wake  up  some  morning  to  And  American 
agriculture  depressed  to  such  a  level  that 
there  no  longer  is  the  Incentive  to  produce 
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the  food   and    fiber   that   our   citizens  have 
leiiriied  to  take  for  granted. 

The  choice  should  be  an  obvious  one: 
either  allow  the  further  deterioration  of  the 
American  farmer's  position  by  permitting  In- 
creased lmport.s.  or  guarantee  the  public  a 
hlgh-quallty,  dependable  source  of  food  by 
Imposing  stringent  and  comprehensive  dairy 
Import  controls  that  will  be  truly  effective. 

The  SEtabllshment  of  effective  Import 
quotas  on  dairy  products  will  serve  to  ben- 
efit every  citizen  of  this  Nation.  For  while 
it  may  seem  that  the  most  Immediate  and 
pertinent  need  is  one  of  Improving  the 
market  and  the  price  to  the  American  dairy 
producer.  It  Is  of  equal  importance  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
be  available  to  the  American  public.  Milk 
and  dairy  pr(xiucts  ha\e  been  known  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  nourishing 
foods  In  the  diets  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  To  run  the  risk  of  depleting  our  pro- 
duction capacity  to  the  point  of  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  our  own  needs  would  truly 
be  a  great  health  and  diet  hazard  to  the 
entire  popul.ice  With  this  Nation  presently 
being  engaged  In  war.  there  Is  a  continuous 
d.inger  that  the  movement  of  dairy  products 
and  trade  in  general  could  be  curtailed.  To 
have  the  Nation  become  dependent  upon 
Imports  for  part  of  our  dairy  supply  would 
place  the  health  of  our  children  and  people 
of  all  ages  In  a  precarlotis  position,  to  say 
the  least.  Lost  dairy  production  cannot  be 
replaced  overnight.  It  Ukes  time  to  establish, 
or  to  re-estiibllsh.  the  many  high-producing 
dairy  herds  that  have  been  lost  during  the 
last  year  or  more. 

At  first  glance.  It  might  seem  as  If  the 
Import  quotas  authorized  under  Section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  are  In  effect  for  the  major  share 
of  dairy  products  from  foreign  countries. 
However,  a  closer  look  reveals  Just  the  op- 
posite: about  10  times  the  authorized  amount 
of  Imports  last  year  went  through  the  loop- 
holes which  permeate  the  quota  system  as  It 
now  stands.  Included  under  quota  are  butter, 
butter  oil.  dried  cream,  dried  whole  milk, 
dried  skim  milk,  dried  buttermilk,  malted 
milk,  and  the  following  cheeses;  Cheddar, 
Italian-type  cow's  milk  (Romano  Parmesano, 
Regglano  l>rovoIone  Provolette,  Sbrlnz,  and 
Goya),  Edam  and  Gouda,  and  Blue-mold. 
Nonquoi.i  products  are  comprised  of  cream, 
fresh  and  sour,  canned  milk.  Casein,  butter- 
fat-sugar products,  and  the  following 
cheeses:  Swiss  lEmmenthaler  and  Gruyer), 
Pecorlno.  Roquefort.  GJetost,  Nokkelost  and 
Gammel  .St,  Bryndza,  Colby,  and  miscel- 
laneous. 

As  I  noted  previously,  the  two  most  im- 
portant and  significant  nonquota  dairy  prod- 
ucts Imported  In  1966  were  butterfat-sugar 
ml.xtures  and  Colby  cheese,  the  former  hav- 
ing Increased  from  41.9-mllllon  pounds 
(1965)  to  l-binion-255.9-milllon  pounds 
(19661  and  the  latter  from  169.8-mllllon 
pounds  (1965)  to  552.0-mllUon  pounds 
(1966).  Moreover.  In  the  first  three  months 
this  year,  butterfat-sugar  imports  were 
482.5-miIllon  {xjunds — an  average  monthly 
rate  more  than  50'"^  greater  than  last  year's 
monthly  rate.  Colby  cheese  during  this  same 


period  hit  305.5-mllllon  fxjunds — an  average 
monthly  rate  more  than  double  last  year's. 
Every  indication  holds  that  1967  vrtll  Indeed 
be  another  record  year  for  dairy  Imports, 
much  to  the  distress  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

■With  regard  to  the  country  of  origin,  the 
largest  butterfat-sugar  suppliers  are  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg,  and  Canada;  the  largest 
Colby  cheese  suppliers  are  New  Zealand, 
Prance  and  Denmark, 

Another  maneuver  having  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  dairy  farmer's  market  was  the 
drop-off  in  total  utilization  of  dairy  products 
by  the  military.  In  1965  the  military  used  3.2- 
billion  pounds,  but  last  year  that  figure 
dropped  to  2.7-blllion  pounds.  Moreover,  a 
significant  number  of  our  boys  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  no  longer  served  butter  with  their 
meals. 

All  of  these  factors  Jeopardize  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  those  dairy  farmers  who  have 
survived  up  to  this  point.  However,  the  most 
pressing  problem  is  the  frequency  with  which 
quotas  have  been  bypassed  or  evaded  by  for- 
eign producers  who  have  merely  changed  the 
contents  of  their  products  slightly  in  order 
to  escape  import  restrictions  from  this  coun- 
try. I  submit  that  the  plight  of  the  dairy 
farmer  will  hardly  improve  with  the  importa- 
tion of  additional  Colby  cheese,  a  Cheddar- 
like  cheese,  each  pound  of  which  represents 
a  displaced  market  for  a  comparable  pound 
of  American  cheese  or  a  displaced  market  for 
10-12  pounds  of  American  produced  milk. 
Indeed,  such  dairy  Imprarts  can  only  make 
worse  the  extensive  financial  distress  among 
the  dairy  farmers  in  Minnesota  and  other 
States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  imports  of  most 
other  dairy  products — both  quota  and  non- 
quota— also  Increased  In  1966.  Aside  from 
reduced  American  milk  supplies  which 
helped  encourage  Imports,  many  Western 
European  dairying  countries  had  large  butter 
surpluses  that  they  were  anxious  to  exfxjrt 
at  Just  about  any  price.  That  is  why  they 
were  only  too  glad  to  unload  these  Items 
In  our  cotmtry.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
Government  ought  to  give  top  priority  to  the 
Interests  of  domestic  agricultural  enter- 
prise over  the  narrow  financial  Interest  of 
other  countries  who  are  ever  willing  to  dump 
their  excess  dairy  products  into  our  country 
for  a  handsome  profit. 

From  1964  to  1966  the  dairy  producers  have 
experienced  a  loss  In  total  market  of  8.1- 
bllllon  pounds  of  milk  equivalent.  This  Is 
equal  to  the  annual  production  of  one  mil- 
lion cows,  or  40-thousand  dairy  farms  of  25 
oows  each.  This  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
dairy  Industry,  and  to  every  rural  community 
of  which  these  farms  have  been  an  Integral 
part.  The  adverse  experience  has  come  about 
because  of  a  total  drop  In  our  commercial  and 
non-commercial  dairy  exports  of  slightly 
more  than  6-binion  pounds,  and  an  Increase 
in  the  total  amount  of  imports  of  2-bllllon 
pounds.  If  this  adverse  foreign  trade  policy 
is  to  continue,  it  can  mean  only  complete 
economic  disaster  for  the  dairy  Industry 
and  many  local  communities  that  are  vitally 
important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
health  of  this  Nation. 


These  are  the  factors  that  for  the  past  year 
or  more  have  produced  great  evidence  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  farm  people  in  general 
and  dairy  producers  in  particular,  the  present 
Inadequate  prices,  and  loss  of  farms  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  has  been  conveyed  to 
Congress,  to  Government,  and  to  the  IJepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  by  letters,  wires,  and 
telephones,  and  further  emphasized  by  re- 
cent milk  dumping  activity  of  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Present  pwilcies  can 
offer  little  or  no  hope  for  them — even  If  our 
own  production  were  to  be  reduced  to  the 
point  of  improving  prices,  it  would  only  make 
it  more  attractive  and  more  profitable  to 
lmp>ort.  and  so  It  becomes  a  self-defeating 
purpose  to  limit  our  own  production  In  any 
manner  In  an  attempt  to  balance  supply 
with  demand. 

But  let  there  be  no  doubt,  the  most  Im- 
portant first  step  in  alleviating  the  plight  of 
American  dairying  is  the  prompt  and  effec- 
tive imixjsitlon  of  a  helpful  restriction  of 
unwarranted  dairy  products — a  program  of 
dairy  import  reduction  that  would  apply  to 
every  product,  with  administrative  adherence 
to  equitable  limits.  For  If  the  American  dairy 
farmer  is  going  to  be  able  to  sustain  himself 
under  pressure  of  increased  production  costs, 
higher  farm  debt,  shrinking  markets,  and  at- 
trition of  numbers,  he  is  going  to  require  the 
assistance  of  his  Government  In  this  en- 
deavor. 

I  respectfully  urge.  In  the  strongest  possi- 
ble manner,  the  utilization  of  Section  22  in 
this  way,  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  courtesy 
In  permitting  me  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission on  this  crucial  matter. 

Table  1. — Imports  and  exports  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts {milk  equivalent) ,  1961-S6 
(In  Hiillions  of  pounds! 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964      1965  I  1966  1 

Imports: 

(Vuota 

.N'onquota 

212 
548 

232 
563 

249 

666 

228       220 

602  1     698 

280 
2.495 

Total 

E.^Iiorts: 
Commercial.. 
•Voncoiu- 
iiiorciiil 

760 

795  1     915  1    830  \    918 

2,775 

645 
10 

!      i 

434  ,     552       368 

853    4.484  i6,504 

1 

414 

1,422 

714 

Total  .... 

655 

1,287 

5,036  {6,872 

1.836 

714 

'  Preliuiinary. 

Source:   Diary  Situation.   Ma.v  1967,  Economic  Re- 
search ."Service.  I'.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Table  2. — Total  military  utilization  of  dairy 
products  '  (whole  milk  equivalent) ,  1961-66 


■^'car 


1961  . 
19fi2  . 

lyta.. 


Million.': 
of  [louiids 


Year 


2,772  '  lyrtl.. 
3. '289  I  IQii."!. 
3.21)4    I  19rtfi> 


Millions 
of  pounds 


3.3m 

3. 221 

2.  676 


'  liii'ludcs  any  quantities  ii.^d  by  military  in  civilian 
eedii.p  programs  abroad. 

'  i'relm:inary. 

Source:  Dairy  Situation,  May  1967.  Economic  Ke- 
soarcli  Scrviw,  U.S.  Department  of -Agriculture. 


Table  l-i. — Biillerfnt-suyar  prodvrl   iniporlx   (irholc  milk  Kjinialent)   by  coiiritry  of  origin,   l!.>(>l-67 

(In  millions  of  imunds 


Countrv 


Australia     ... 
.Au.stria.. 
Belgium  and 
Luxembourg 

C.in.vla 

Denmark 


mil 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19«»') 

21.4 

48.  .'i 

3a.  J 

26.6 
1.8 

24.0 
'29. .'. 

.ISO.  3 
4.3i).R 

S.5 

.1 

1.3.3 

SO.  5 

1st  3 

montli.s, 
1967 


178.11 

KM).  4 

15.  .i 


Fiance     

New  Zealand 

Other  coinitries 


Total. 


U«I 

1962 

1»'>3 

1964 

196,^ 

1966 

19.9 

2  7 

118^3 

29.  i* 

48.6 

39.2 

41.7 

1.255.y 

Ist  3 

months, 
1967 


47.2 
73.1 


482.5 


Source:  Coramodtty  Analysis  Branch,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Divifion,  F.VS,  U.S.  Department  of  Apicultnre  May   1967. 
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TvBLE  4. — Colby  chee$e  imports  {whole  milk  equivalent)  by  country  of  origin,  1961-67 
lln  mlllloru  of  pounds] 


May  15,  1967 


Country 


Australia        

Austria 

Belgium  aii'l  Luxam- 

bourg.  -  .       

Canada 

D«nraark 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1V64 


30.804 
9.000 


.•48 
.096 


1965 


55.308 
9.264 


1.606 
.264 


1966 


31.  5611 
27  64S 

28.895 

2.678 

82.956 


1st  3 

months. 

1967 


8.520 
6.348 

II  Jl» 

43.440 


Country 


France ... 

Ireland 

New  Zealand 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


1961 


1062 


1963 


1964 


2.388 

93.3;« 

2.760 


139.0 


1965 


15.336 
76.644 
11.364 


169.8 


1966 


107.  760 
!.■>.  588 

24U.  ysfi 
13.860 


552.0 


1st  3 

months, 
1967 


24.020 

7.560 

196.  572 

2.852 


305.5 


Source;  Commodity  Analysis  Branch,   Dairy  and  Poultry  Division,  FAS.   U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture.  May  1967. 
Table  rt. —  S'umber  of  dairy  farms  (selling  mtlk  and  cream),  selected  years 


Year 
1969. 
1964. 
1066. 


Tliousands  of 
dairy  faniis 


'  1,017 
■648 
«500 


'  Farms  ■(.•limn  n\ilk  and  cream,  l'  S.  Census  of  Agriculture  in  'tctobtr-.S'ove nir*r. 
H«69and  1964.  aci  reported  in  Dairy  Situation.  .Marcn  1967.  Economic  Research  Service. 
I'.S.  t)epu.".Mit>nt  of  .\urlculture. 

•  "Infonnition  published  by  the  .\nlmal  Health  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Reswarch  .-M-rvlce  shows  for  liacal  years  (ending  June  30)  the  number  of  hrucello.<;i5 
ring  tests  m  I  the  average  number  of  times  dairy  herds  are  te.ste'l  In  ^arh  StHte.  These 
dau  provide  in  indication  of  the  munber  of  dairy  herds  selling  milk  and  cream. 


"Based  on  the  rUig  test  data,  there  were  about  524.(i00  d:iirv  herds  m  the  Inlled 
States  during  the  year  endln.  Juno  30.  1966.  a  decline.  Tliu  entimate.  nlong  with  trendt 
ihown  6»  crnstM  data,  indtcatt  that  about  a  half  million  dairv  farms  in  Ihf  i'ntted  Statei 
icere  ttlltng  milk  and  ertam  at  tlu  end  of  lanfi."  (Emphasis  added  ]  Dairy  Situation, 
March,  1967.  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  Departmeut  of  Agriculture. 


Table  6. —  Total  farm.'*,  total  farm  production  expenses,  and  perform  production  expenses,  1959-67 


Year 

Total  (arms ' 

Total   farm 
pro<luction 
expenses  • 

Per  farm 
production 
enpense*  • 

1*M» 

Tho\uandt 
4.105 
3.956 
3.H18 
3.695 
3,580 

S26.106 
26,  242 
27,013 
>l.5i!6 

29,568 

16,360 
6.633 
7.049 
7.717 
8,250 

1*<J. 

1*1. 
1962 
1963. 

Year 


I  Total  farms  ■ 


1964.. 
1965... 
I96«.. 


3.479 
3.380 
3.258 
3.176 


Total  farm 
pro<lucti<)ii 
eipi  ii.^s ' 


Per  farm 
production 
expenses  • 


MiUiom 

$29,410 

30.735 

'33,210 

•34.800 


*'<,408 

y.  i»3 

ID.  IW 
10,  957 


lis    Department  of  Agriculture  press  release  entitled  "Drop  in  Farm  Numbers        «  Farm  Income  Branch.  Economic  Research  Service.  U  S    Department  of  Aeri- 
cotiiinues.     Jin    \A.  Iw><  culture    -May    li>67 

•  Data  from  .statistical  Handl>ook  Sheet  dated  July  29.  1966,  Economic  Research         »  Hreliniinary 

^Tli'^'.rVfr  VrJi''^'T'',''','V,''''''™''"r?,'^***'"^*™'*?*'H"**'       i,  .  ,         '"' nuarter  1967  seasonably  adjusted  at  annual  rates.  Farm  Income  Situation,  Apr. 

•  Result  of  divlillng  total  farm  pro<luction  eJiH'iises    ."il  culumn  above)  by  total     28   1967  wu  ^  v.  .uov  »»,  ,r>t<<. 

f.ir;ii<  '1st  column  above).  ' 

Table  1.— Dairy  prodmts:   Imports  and  established  import  quotas.  United  States,  calendar  years  1961  to  1966  [product  weight) 
IId  th>us;inds  of  pounds) 


1         B.» 

Product                                                 period. 

1948-50 

Quota 
(fiscal 
year) 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1064 

1965 

1966  > 

QCOTA  MOOCCT  IMPORn  < 
Cheese 

<  heddjr         

S,«0 
8,122 

1,832 
2,086 

•2.780 

•11,500 

'9,200 

•  5. 017 

1.677 
7.738 
7.315 

2.544 

0.000 
6.687 

A  tan 

3,157 
10,0WU 
7.489 
3,910 

2.470 
8.806 
6.771 
4.  240 

1,858 
7,788 
6,567 
i400 

Italian  tvpe  cows'  mlUt  « 

Edam  aiid  Oouda ... 

Blue-mold 

10, 897 

5,175 

Total 

17, 510 
'1,412 
1,800 
(•) 

13 

S.613 

101 

11 

29,  424  1               20,  557 

22.668 

789 

1.200 

1 

8 

1.360 

404 

6 

24.655 

746 

1,200 

-23.305 

665 

1,200 

21.613 

748 

1,2U0 

2 

Butter      

28,478 

Butter  .111 

Dried  I'reiim .„ . 

•1,200 
7 

1,200 

667 
1,200 

Dned  whole  milk ,, 

3 

6 

1,950 

634 

12 

6 

1,561 

204 

10 

7 

Dned  tiiitterimlk I1I..III"""" 

.Milled  milk 

1.807  1               2,150 
496                      484 

1,378 

78 

0 

2,8351 
40 

1 

XOXQCOTA   nODCCT  IMFORTS 

Cheese 
Swiss: 

Emmenth;Uer 

4.«M 
1.210 

1.306 

(") 
<") 

11,203 
4,627 

14,915 

2.371 

83 

12,  518 

4,H05 

17,973 

2,302 

70 

00 

83 

11,693 

4,830 

17,562 

2,040 

124 

151 

68 

II. 506 
5,173 

16.705 

2,004 

179 

ir 

63 
11,427 
8.288 

10.419 

5,313 

15.901 

2.191 

^13 

178 

89 

14.149 

9,205 

'iruyere     .              „. ................ 

9,123 

15,750 

1.861 

257 

1.009 

Periirinn                          ..................... 

Ho'iuefort . 

" 

(ijetost      

Vnltlcelost  and  (Janimeloat 

Brvndza                 .... . ... 

33 

f..|l.v                        _.  ..        „  „. 

85 
45.094 

f>lher                        

8.t(» 

22.131 

17,000 

21,020 

18.  0(J6 

Total 

16,567 

23 

S 

130 

43,740 

55.261 

17 

2 

1,163 

101,828 

2,511 

54,949 

3 

8,811 

73 

9.\  576 
4.086 

58,377 

I 

7.144 

fil4 

85.621 

3.300 

65.482 

(•) 

9.039 

991 

101,718 

57,698 

<•) 

0,020 

1.700 

86.953 

.•).  ."ilO 

Whole  milk,  fresh  or  sour 

106,995 

Cream,  fr«sh  or  sour . 

i3."669 

3.289 
104.330 

itt';,fi26 

Canned  milk . _ 

Ci.<em                       

Hu'toffattsugar  products... 

'  Prelimmary. 

'  Import.s  of  quota  products  on  calendar  year  basis  include  a  portion  of  2  flscal  years 
In  w hioh  import  licenses  were  issued.  (Tnce  licenses  are  Issued  shipment  may  be  made 
anytime  during  that  uuport  or  fiscal  year  Theiefoie,  a  tabulation  of  imports  for  quota 
proiluet<  during  any  calendar  year  may  eicee<l  the  actual  Qscal  year  quota. 

'  Teii,[»)rarily  increase.!,  b>  a.'e.TOO  pounds  Apr.  1-June  30,  1966.  pursuant  to  Presi- 
de'.;;  tl  I'riHl.imation  3Tri«. 

•  I'M  hi'le^i  Romano  Pimiftsano.  Reggiano  Provolone  Provolette.  .-Jhrinz.  and  (.ioya. 

'  ElT*tive  July  1.  19«0.  the  President's  proclamation  increasol  the  annual  quota  for 
Edam  i.id  (.iouda  cheese  from  4.600,200  to  9,200.400  pounds  and  on  Italian  type  cheese 
from  9.2U),100  to  11.500.000  pounds. 


'  Quota  increased  in  .March  1962  from  4,454,000  pounds. 
'  Base  period  based  on  1930^. 

•  <  ilohal  quota  calendar  year. 

•  Less  than  500  f>ounds. 
i«  fm  pounds. 

"  Ke()orted  in  other  cheese. 

Source:  Commodity  Analysis  Branch,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  February  1967. 
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Excerpts  or  March    10,    1967,   Letter  Prom 
THE    Honorable    Paul    KaplOwitz,    Chair- 
MA.N,  US  Tarief  Commission,  to  the  Hon- 
orable Odin  Langen.  Member  of  Congress 
I  am  enclosing  a  table  showing  the  quotas 
on  dairy  products  established  under  section 
22   of   the   Agricultural   Adjustment   Act,  as 
amended,  for  the  year  July  1,  1965-June  30, 
1966,  and  the  milk  equivalent  of  those  quo- 
tas Beginning  In  July  i960,  the  annual  quota 
for  Italian-type  cheeses  was  Increased  from 
9200,100   pounds    to    11.500,100   pounds   and 
that  for  Edam  and  Oouda  cheeses  was  In- 
creased   from    4.600,200    pounds    to    9,200,400 
pounds.  Beginning   In  March   1962,   the  an- 
nual   quota    for    blue-mold    cheese    was    In- 
creased   from   4,167,000   pounds   to    5,016,999 
pounds.  For   the  year  July   1,   1965-June  30, 
1966,  the  quota  for  Cheddar  cheese  was  In- 
creased   from    2,780,100    pounds    to    3,706,800 
pounds       (Presidential      Proclamation      No. 
37091;    on   July    1,    1966,   the   annual   quota 
became    2,780,100   pounds    (milk    equivalent 
of  27.244,900  pounds) .  Butter  oil  and  certain 
articles   containing   45   percent   or   more   of 
butterfat  or  of  butterfat  and  other  fat  and 
oil  were  not  Included  In  the  list  of  products 
made  subject  to  section  22  quotas  by  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  No.  3019  In  1953.  The 
quota  on  butter  oil  was  established  In  April 
1957    (Presidential    Proclamation   No,   3178). 
Certain    articles    containing    45    percent    or 
more  of  butterfat  or  of  butterfat  and  other 
fat  or  oil  have  not  been  permitted  entry  since 
August    1957    (President    Proclamation    No. 
31931. 

Table   8 — "Dairy   products:   Sec.   22   quotas 
arid   milk   equivalent    {fat   basis),  July  1, 


1965-June  30.  1966 

"[In  pounds] 


"Product 


Quota 


Cheese' 

Itiliaii  type... 

Ktlani  and  Gouila 

Hlue-mold 

Cheddar 


Totiil. 


Other  priKlucts: 

Hutteroll 

Butter  

nried  tnitlermllt 

I'ri.'cl  whole  milk 

Malted  milk 

Dried  cream    , 

Prli'd  skim  milk , 

.Articles  containing  45  per- 
cent or  more  of  butter- 
fat  


11.. 100, 100 
9.  2(XJ.  400 
5, 1)1 1),  999 
3,  706,  800 


Mllk- 
equlvalent 


91,770.798 
69,  739,  0,12 
45.  604,  521 
36,  326,  640 


28,497,599  |  24,3.440.991 


Total. 


'  1,200,000 

707.  noo 

49e,  000 
7,000 

6,  noo 
,wo 

1,807,000 
None 


^2,  :!25.  000 

15.  23,'i  S.SO 

709,280 

51,450 

15,900 

9.300 


(') 


48.  346,  7S0 


Total  milk  equivalent 
of  quotas 


(") 


291.787,771 


"'  .^llocateil  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 
"'  N'lit  meaningful. 

".Note  —Milk  equivalents  calculated    from  informa- 
tion obtained  from  IS.  Deimrtnient  of  Agriculture". 


CONGRESSMAN  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 
SEEKS  PROTECTION  FROM  FOR- 
EIGN IMPORTS  FOR  FLORIDA 
FARMERS 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Burke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
is  spending  vast  sums  of  money  to  Im- 
prove the  circumstances  of  many  Ameri- 


cans, it  is  simultaneously,  through  its 
import  policies,  threatening  the  liveli- 
hood of  others  engaged  in  agricultural 
labor. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
situation  in  my  own  State  of  Florida 
where  unregulated  imports  of  foreign 
goods  such  as  Mexican  tomatoes  and  for- 
eign oranges  are  posing  an  economic 
threat  to  south  Florida  farmers  and 
citrus  growers. 

Two  bUls  introduced  by  our  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  (H.R. 
478  and  H.R.  479)  are  designed  to  rectify 
this  condition  and  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  more  responsive  to  the  true 
need  of  the  American  people.  The 
changes  outlined  in  these  proposals  are 
needed  to  aid  our  entire  American  eco- 
nomic community  and  labor  forces 
against  the  threat  of  low  priced  foreign 
imports.  As  the  able  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Mr.  Dent  has  performed 
a  valuable  service  in  introducing  these 
measures  and  in  holding  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  them.  I  fully  support  this  legis- 
lation and  am  therefore  today  introduc- 
ing companion  bills  as  a  measure  of  my 
interest  and  strong  support. 

One  bill  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  could,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  Congress,  or  by  other  ap- 
plication, undertake  to  study  and  report 
upon  the  effect  of  Imports  on  a  particular 
industry.  The  objective  is  to  afford  maxi- 
mum protection  to  economic  welfare  of 
domestic  workers  through  Presidential 
action  following  the  Secretary's  report. 
The  second  bill,  a  possible  alternative  to 
the  first,  also  would  amend  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  investigate  the  effect  of 
foreign  competition  on  domestic  employ- 
ment. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  segments  of  domestic  in- 
dustries, I  feel  it  will  be  especially  help- 
ful in  the  field  of  agriculture.  A  recent 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  agricultural  imports  In  1966 
showed  a  10-percent  increase  over  1965. 
The  main  reason  for  the  overall  increase 
is  that  importation  of  supplementary 
commodities  rose  17  percent.  Over  the 
last  decade  the  inflow  of  supplemental 
products,  that  is,  those  which  are  pro- 
duced in  this  country  and  hence  are  com- 
petitive, have  continually  increased. 
Noncompetitive  products  have  been  im- 
ported in  decreasing  quantities  during 
the  same  period. 

But  while  these  figures  are  significant, 
such  statistical  generalizations  tend  to 
ignore  the  human  impact  In  specialized 
segments  of  agriculture.  Unseen  In  the 
cold  figures  showing  tomato  Imports  in- 
creasing from  a  value  of  $30  to  $52  mil- 
lion are  the  shrinking  returns  of 
vegetable  farm  operators  and  workers. 
And  the  imports  of  oranges  which  were 
valued  at  $3.5  to  $4  million  the  last  2 
years  also  have  had  a  serious  effect  on 
our  domestic  citrus  fruit  industry. 

The  legislative  remedy  discussed  here 
would  not  interfere  with  our  thriving  in- 
ternational agricultural  trade  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  American  workers  are 
being  deprived  of  their  opportunity  to 


earn  an  honest  living.  Should  they  be  so 
deprived,  then  it  is  oui-  responsibility 
as  their  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
find,  to  provide,  and  then  to  insure  ade- 
quate and  effective  remedies  in  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  Dent's  subcommittee  has  more 
hearings  on  these  proposals  scheduled 
this  month.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  by  the  sub- 
committee and  subsequently  by  the  full 
committee,  and  that  this  vitally  needed 
legislation  w^l  soon  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  serious  consideration  and  approval 
of  my  concerned  colleagues. 


TRIBUTE   TO   HON.    JOHN   W. 
McCORMACK 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frcn-i  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  3  the  Boston  College 
Club  of  Washington  paid  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House,  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  by  naming  him  out- 
standing alumnus  and  Man  of  the  Year. 
Among  those  in  attendance  was  William 
H.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Boston 
Patriots.  Because  Mr.  Sullivan's  own 
tribute  to  the  Speaker  expresses  so  much 
of  what  we  all  feel,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  Mr.  Sullivan's  letter 
to  Speaker  McCormack  dated  May  5, 
1967: 

The  Boston  Patriots 

Football  Club. 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  5,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tives,   Congress    of    the    United    States, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    In  several  decades  of 
attending   testimonial   dinners   I    can't   ever 
recall   an  evening  which  was  so  moving  as 
the  warm  tribute  paid  so  Justifiably  to  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  you  by  the  Boston  College 
Club  of  Washington,  The  entire  evening  was 
filled  with  deep  sentiment  but  everyone  pres- 
ent was  convinced  that  there  is  still  place  in 
our   way    of    life    for    a   man    who    believes 
strongly  In  God  and  whose  fine  character  Is 
reflected  In  the  progress  of  the  nation  and. 
Indeed,  of  the  entire  world. 

President  Johnson's  remarks  highlighted 
the  occasion  for  almost  everyone  present,  but 
much  as  I  enjoyed  them  I  think  It  was  even 
more  thrilling  to  see  the  stature  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  you  expressed  your  deep  con- 
victions and  magnificent  philosophy  which 
has  guided  you  through  life.  You  certainly 
honored  Boston  College  by  your  presence, 
but  what  Is  far  more  significant  and  Im- 
portant you  honored  our  faith  and  the  faith 
of  all  who  believe  that  otir  Maker  Is  really 
on  our  side  when  we  are  right. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  learn  that  people  of 
all  ages  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  evening.  At 
our  table  we  had  some  youngsters,  some 
middle-aged  folks,  and  a  few  elder  citizens. 
The  feeling  of  all  was  unanimous.  It  was  an 
historic  occasion,  the  memory  of  which  will 
never  be  erased  by  the  passage  of  time. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.LlAM    H.    StTLLIVAN,    Jr. 
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SENATORS  RAP  LAO  ON  MISSILE 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  TMr  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oolorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relation.s  Committee  held  secret 
heartng:.<;  on  the  Issue  of  the  deployment 
of  an  anti-balllstlc-mlssile  .system,  and 
apparently  we  are  no  closer  to  resolving 
the  controversy  than  we  were  3  years 
ago  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed an  ABM  .sy.strm  around  Mo.scow 
and  other  area.^.  putting  them  ahead  of 
the  United  State.s  in  this  field.  In  con- 
trast, this  Nation  is  explormg  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which,  presum- 
ably, would  eliminate  any  necessity  for 
our  deploymg  an  ABM  system. 

A  recent  statement  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's Defense  Minuster.  Marshal  Andrei 
Grechko.  is  especiailv  interesting  in  view 
of  our  eagerness  to  reach  an  aerreement 
concerning  the  ABM  systems.  On  May  9, 
1967,  Grechko  stated 

Thie  Imperialists  snould  know  that  the  so- 
viet people  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  entire 
force  of  their  arms  against  the  enemies  of 
socialism  In  order  t.)  severely  punish  r.hcwe 
who  try  to  push  mankind  Into  the  abyss  cf  a 
new  war. 

The  50-year  history  of  the  Communist 
movement  prove.s  that  Grechko  :s  deadly 
serious.  Time  and  time  again  the  Soviets 
have  butchered  human  beings  when  they 
were  militarily  at  an  advantage.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  .ABM  systems,  the 
Soviets  have  forged  ahead  while  for  3 
years  we  have  i','nored  the  warnings  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  responsible 
Members  of  Congress  that  it  is  urgent 
that  we  immediately  begin  work  on  an 
ABM  system 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  issue  comes 
up  for  close  scrutiny  during  the  1968 
presidential  campaien  Perhaps  the  vot- 
ers will  indicate  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
ventive security  is  worth  more  than  a 
warehouse  of  agreements  with  an  avowed 
enemy. 

Willard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une reported  the  latest  development  in 
this  3-year  controversy  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem in  the  May  10.  1967.  issue  of  the 
Tribune  I  request  that  his  article,  along 
with  the  article.  'Soviet  Defense  Chief 
Tells  of  Buildup."  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  the  same  date  b.'  insorted  in 
the  Record  at  thLs  point: 

SsNATOKs  Rap  Lao  on  Missili  Dxtknsc 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 
Washington,  May  9  — "Thla  la  a  frighten- 
ing world."  remarked  Sen.  Albert  Oore    [D. 
Tenn.]. 

It  was  becoming  more  so  all  the  time, 
agreed  Cyrus  Vance,  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fense. 

■"What  we  are  doing  la  gueaalng  that  they 
[the  Russians  I  wont  do  something  l>ecauae 
we  hope  they  won't  do  it."  said  Sen  Stuart 
Symington  [D.  Mo)  'But  they  may  have 
started    doing    it    alrendy  " 


Gen.  Earle  O  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  chiefs  of  staff,  agreed  that  this  was  a 
fairly  accuriite  estimate  of  the  slfu.itlon  He 
added,  grimly,  that  he  hoped  the  guessing 
period  wnuld  not  be  prolonged  until  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  favor  of  the  United  States 
was  lost. 

CENSOR    MOST  PACES 

These  exchaiiges  took  place  at  secret  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  foreign  relations  commit- 
tee In  February  and  March.  The  testimony 
was  released  today  in  declassified  form  Pen- 
tagon censorship  was  revealed  on  almost 
every  page  with  the  notation  "deleted."  caus- 
ing hundre<ls  of  gaps  In  the  record 

The  committee  had  held  seven  days  of 
closed  hearings  In  an  attempt  to  probe  a 
mystery  of  three  years'  duration— the  refusal 
of  President  Johnson  and  Robert  3  Mc- 
Namara.  secretary  of  defense,  to  heed  the 
urglngs  of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  and  Con- 
gress for  Immediate  deployment  of  a  defense 
against  long-range  nuclear  mlselles 

MAT    SAVE    80     MtLLION    LIVES 

The  published  record  provided  no  answer 
to  the  puzzle  Vance,  presenting  McNamara's 
views.  Insisted  that  the  coet  of  the  system 
(ranging  as  high  as  an  estimated  40  bllilonsl 
was  excessive  In  relation  to  Its  effectiveness 

"You're  pursuing  a  war  In  Viet  Nam  cost- 
ing 30  bllllona  a  year."  Symington  reminded 
Vance  'I  can't  understand  why  a  missile 
defense  system,  which  may  save  80  million 
lives.  Is  opfM-ised  because  of  Us  40  billion 
coet  over  a  period  of  years." 

Vance  said  "a  truly  effective  defense"  was 
Lmpoeslble.  Rtissla.  which  has  deployed  an 
antlballlstlc  missile  system  around  Moscow 
and  In  other  areas  has  "wasted  billions  of 
dollars"  on  Its  missile  defense  system  he 
asserted. 

COltJ)    NO    LONGER    DETER 

Gen  Wheeler  disagreed.  The  Joint  chiefs 
of  staff  have  been  unanimous  for  at  least  two 
years  In  recommending  deployment  of  the 
Nlke-X  missile  defense  system,  he  ?ald  He 
flatly  outlined  the  peril  he  saw  In  permitting 
Russia  to  have  such  a  defense  when  the 
United  States  had  none. 

"Should  the  Soviets  come  to  believe  that 
their  missile  system,  coupled  with  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States,  would  limit 
damage  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  level  ac- 
ceptable to  them,  our  forces  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  deter  them  and  the  first  principle 
of  our  security  fjollcv  would  be  gone  "  he 
said 

The  Nlke-X  system  has  been  developed  to 
a  stage  where  It  can  definitely  save  tens  of 
millions  of  American  lives  against  an  enemy 
nuclear  strike.  Wheeler  said,  and  its  im- 
mediate deployment  was  essential 

Why  were  the  President  and  McNamara, 
then,  delaying'  'Wheeler  said  he  understood 
the  President  first  wanted  to  explore  with  the 
Soviet  Union  "the  possibilities  of  arms  con- 
trol." 

QtnZ    RUSK    ON    DELAY 

Dean  Rusk,  secretary  of  state,  a  later  wit- 
ness was  asked  how  long  the  United  States 
would  wait  for  Russia  to  agree  to  drop  ii.s 
missile  defenses 

"We  are  deferring  a  final  decision  [on  de- 
ployment of  the  Nlke-X  I  imtll  we  can  find 
out  where  we  are  In  our  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union."  he  said 

"Have  you  ever  known  a  time  In  recent 
history  that  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to  any- 
thing that  stood  In  the  way  of  their  attain- 
ing equality  or  superiority  over  the  United 
States"  asked  Sen  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper 
(R.,  la] 

"B.'oadly  speaking,  the  answer  is  no,"  Rusk 
conceded. 

COMPARE   MISSILE  STRENGTHS 

The  hearings  produced  bulky  evidence  on 
Natalities  In  a  nuclear  strike:  on  the  poten- 
tialities  of   Communist   China    as   a   nuclear 


foe;  and  on  the  compwiratlve  missile  strengths 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia  (we  have  a 
3  to  1  superiority  in  numbers  but  theirs  are 
far  bigger  I . 

Gores  remarks  about  "a  frightening  world" 
were  based  on  statements  about  the  ease 
with  which  nuclear  bombs  could  be  dropped 
In  American  harbors  by  ships  with  false  bot- 
toms. 

The  committee  was  assured  that  the 
United  States  could  overwhelm  with  a  shower 
of  missiles  any  defense  system  set  up  by 
Russia  But  no  witness  could  explain  Rus- 
sian Insistence  on  building  a  costly  missile 
defense  system  which  was  not  truly  effective. 

Sen  FYank  J  Lausche  |D  ,  O  ]  kept  asking 
a  simple  question-  "If  It  Is  good  for  them, 
why  isn't  It  good  for  us?" 

He  didn't  get  an  answer. 

Soviet  Defense  Cnrer  Tells  or  BTm,DUP 

Moscow.  May  9  [Reuters) — Tlie  Soviet 
Union's  defense  minister  Marshal  Andrei 
Grechko,  today  said  Russia  Is  building  \ip  its 
military  force  In  the  face  of  what  he  termed 
American  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
and  the  "growing  arrogance  "  of  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  marshal  made  his  statement  on  the 
day  marking  Russia's  observance  of  the  22d 
anniversary  of  the   end   of  World  War   II 

The  occasion  was  used  by  the  Kremlin 
for  a  repetition  of  its  long-stanaing  claim 
that  Russia  played  the  decisive  role  In  defeat- 
ing lx>th  Nazi  Germany  and  Japan  in  1&45. 

A    PUBLIC    HOLIDAT 

The  day  was  a  public  holiday  marked  by 
a  30-gun  artillery  salute  In  Moscow  and 
other  nxajor  cities. 

Grechko.  In  an  article  In  Pravda.  the  Com- 
munist party  newspaper,  said  the  present 
tense  International  situation  required  con- 
stant vigilance  by  soviet  armed  forces 

"The  Imperialists  should  know  that  the 
soviet  people  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
entire  force  of  their  arms  against  the  enemies 
of  soclalLMn  In  order  to  severely  punish  those 
who  try  to  push  mankind  into  the  abyss 
of  a  new  war."  he  WTO^e 

On  Viet  Nam.  he  said  the  Communists 
there  will  continue  to  get  Invariable  frater- 
nal support  from  Russia  and  other  commu- 
nist nations. 

"appreciates"  allied  role 
Grechko  said  Rii.ssia  "duly  appreciates  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  and  British 
armies  In  the  battles  of  World  War  II.  but  It 
was  the  soviet  people  who  txire  the  brunt  of 
the  war  against  Hitler's  Germany." 

"It  is  al.so  beyond  dispute  that  the  soviet 
armed  forces  played  a  decisive  part  In  defeat- 
ing imperialist  Japan."  he  said. 

He  said  western  claims  that  the  war  was 
finally  decided  In  North  Africa  and  Italy 
were  "absurd"  and  "vicious"  inventions. 


ACCURACY   IN  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmo'is  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Denny  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is  cal- 
culated to  put  the  legislative  process  on 
a  more  bu.slnesslike  basis 

As  my  colleagues  know,  our  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure  are  in  part 
based  upon  "Jefferson's  Manual." 

Mr  Jefferson  stated  concerning  his 
manual: 
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But  I  have  begun  a  sketch,  which  those 
who  come  after  me  ■will  successively  correct 
and  fill  up,  till  a  code  of  rules  shall  be 
formed  .  .  .  the  effects  of  which  may  be  ac- 
curacy In  business,  economy  of  time,  order, 
uniformity,    and    impartiality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  reason 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  listed  "accuracy  in 
business"  first  In  his  listing  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  rules  was  that  he  considered 
it  of  primary  importance.  I  concur.  An 
intelligent  choice  by  definition  presup- 
poses being  fully  informed  on  alterna- 
tives. In  my  short  span  of  service  in  this 
body.  I  have  been  extremely  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  financial  information 
available  to  us  at  the  time  that  we  vote 
upon  a  particular  bill.  For  that  reason, 
I  am  today  introducing  H.R.  9966  and 
House  Resolution  476. 

H.R.  9966  will  require  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  submit  to 
both  bodies,  on  or  before  the  15th  day 
of  each  month,  an  adjusted  estimate  of 
anticipated  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  budgets  that  are 
presented  to  us  in  January  are  based 
upon  a  number  of  assumptions.  'Within 
a  very  short  time  a  number  of  these  as- 
sumptions prove  inaccurate  thus  mak- 
ing the  budget  inaccurate.  Through  this 
bill,  it  is  my  hope  that  at  the  time  we  vote 
on  legislation  which  will  require  expendi- 
tures from  the  Federal  Treasury,  we  will 
have  up-to-date  and  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  current  financial  status. 

House  Resolution  476  would  amend 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  provide  the 
following: 

First.  That  each  bill  or  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  House  must  contain  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, if  enacted  as  introduced,  for  the 
then  fiscal  year  and  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year; 

Second.  It  would  then  be  the  duty  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  publish  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  the  1st  and  the 
15th  days  of  each  month  cumulative 
totals  showing,  first,  the  total  cumulative 
cast  per  fiscal  year  of  all  bills  or  resolu- 
tions introduced  during  the  current  Con- 
gress; and.  second,  the  cumulative  total 
costs  per  fiscal  year  of  all  legislation 
passed  during  the  current  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  would  become  more  and  more 
important  as  we  get  toward  the  end  of 
the  session.  For  example,  if  current  budg- 
etary revenues  were  $130  billion  and 
$120  billion  of  legislation  had  already 
been  passed  with  $300  billion  worth  of 
legislation  still  pending,  a  Member  would 
be  in  a  position  to  set  priorities  and  make 
an  Intelligent  choice. 

As  our  population  Increases  and  society 
becomes  more  complex  so  do  the  demands 
upon  the  legislative  process  Increase. 
Not  only  do  we  have  to  meet  and  resolve 
these  problems  but  we  have  a  duty  to 
Improve  the  legislative  process  to  better 
enable  us  to  enact  meaningful  and  re- 
sponsible legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  enacting  this  legislation 
so  that  the  necessary  Information  will 
be  before  us  and  we  can  exercise  good 
business  judgment. 


THE  DAY  OF  CHEAP  POOD  IS 
ENDING 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional Farm  Journal  magazine  this 
month  makes  the  same  points  many  of 
us  familiar  with  American  agriculture 
have  been  making  for  a  long  time.  The 
crux  of  our  concern,  in  the  words  of  the 
magazine,  is  that  "this  administration 
has  a  deliberate  cheap  food  policy."  The 
administration's  many  moves  to  lower 
farm  prices  to  appease  consumers  are 
clearly  outlined  in  this  editorial,  and  I 
requested  Its  inclusion  in  today's  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks; 

The  Day  of  Cheap  Food  Is  Ending 
The  NPO  milk  dumpers  grabbed  the  head- 
lines, but  a  lot  of  other  farmers  are  also 
unhappy  this  spring:  cattle  feeders,  ranch- 
ers, hogmen,  dryland  wheat  farmers,  to  name 
some.  Well  they  might  be.  Since  August 
farmers'  prices  have  dropped  T~c  while  their 
C06ts  rose  8%.  Farm  prices  are  now  at  only 
74  7o  of  parity — lowest  parity  figure  in  34 
years.  These  prices  are  no  higher  than  they 
were  In  1947. 

And  this  at  a  time  when  industrial  workers, 
salaried  people,  stockholders,  doctors,  plumb- 
ers, government  workers — you  name  them — 
never  had  It  so  good. 

The  NPO  dumping  had  no  effect  on  milk 
prices  except  in  scattered  spots.  The  vio- 
lence that  accompanied  It  was  indefensible. 
But  as  a  propaganda  maneuver  It  did  some 
good.  Just  about  everylxxly  Is  convinced  by 
now  that  dairy  farmers  haven't  been  getting 
enough. 

The  politicians  In  Washington  have 
watched  with  a  nervous  eye,  too.  If  there's 
anything  the  party  in  power  doesn't  need 
more  of  right  now  It's  farmer  dlsgruntle- 
ment.  Farmers  are  already  stirred  up,  as  they 
proved  last  November. 

Without  doubt  the  furor  over  milk  dump- 
ing, plus  the  threat  of  Congress  passing  the 
pending  Dairy  Import  Act,  caused  the  Ad- 
ministration to  do  something,  and  it  took 
the  meet  innocuous  action  it  could  think  up. 
It  was  arranged  that  Secretary  Freeman 
would  ask  the  President  to  ask  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  "study"  the  dairy  Import 
situation. 

This  is  a  stall,  pure  and  simple.  Everybody, 
Including  the  President,  knows  the  situation 
well  enough  without  a  "study."  But  the  tariff 
negotiations  are  right  now  at  their  most 
critical  stage.  At  this  moment  the  Adminis- 
tration wants  nothing  that  could  look  like  a 
protectionist  move  here.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion "study"  Is  Intended  to  quiet  farmers  and 
not  stir  up  trouble  in  Geneva. 

Besides  It  avoids  stirring  up  consumers 
here.  It  does  nothing  to  raise  milk  prices,  at 
least  not  now. 

Had  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
President  wanted  to  do  something  for  dairy 
farmers  now  they  cculd  have  Increased  the 
support  price  of  manufactured  milk  the  16* 
per  cwt.  the  law  allows,  and  Increased  fluid 
milk  prices  In  the  federal  milk  order  areas. 
So  far  as  the  Tariff  Commission  study  goes, 
that  could  have  been  ordered  six  months  or 
a  year  ago.  Dairy  Importers  have  been  flag- 
rantly evading  the  Intent  of  our  present  re- 
strictions by  changing  the  butterfat  content 
of  Ice-cream  mix  l-^r  and  by  shipping  In 
huge  amounts  of  Colby  cheese,  which  Is  not 


restricted.  In  place  of  Identical  Cheddar 
cheese  which  is.  If  we  don't  have  the  courage 
to  enforce  our  own  regulations  for  fear  of 
offending  another  oo  tin  try  we  are  panty- 
walsts  Indeed. 

All  of  which  should  show  farmers  once 
more  that  this  Administration  has  a  delib- 
erate "cheap  food"  policy. 

The  present  dairy  fiasco  Is  only  the  latest 
sample.  Farmers  will  have  no  difficulty  re- 
calling others.  They  saw  Secretary  Freeman 
repeatedly  sell  CCC  grain  (when  he  had  It) 
to  beat  down  farmers'  prices.  They  watched 
Esther  Peterson,  then  the  President's  con- 
sumer counsel,  egg  on  the  Denver  housewives 
who  boycotted  In  protest  of  food  prices.  The 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  re- 
cently called  It  a  "sign  of  progress"  that 
fan'ners'  prices  were  leveling  off.  And  you 
recall  that  Secretary  Freeman  was  "pleased" 
about  it,  too. 

Since  tJien  the  present  government  has 
knocked  off  cattle  prices  with  a  limit  on  hide 
exports.  It  stopped  buying  pork  and  butter 
for  the  military.  It  deprived  farmers  of  Mexi- 
can labor  that  wanted  to  work  here.  It  has 
bought  New  Zealand  lamb  for  our  armed 
forces  In  Vietnam.  It  has  continued  a  heavy 
deficit-spending  program  tor  nonmilltary 
programs  thus  fueling  Inflation  and  putting 
up  costs  of  everything  farmers  buy. 

All  this  at  a  time  when  farmers  are  asked 
to  feed  a  hungry  world.  They  want  to  feed 
the  hungry,  but  they've  got  to  be  paid  for 
it.  And  they're  going  to  have  to  be  paid  If 
they  feed  this  country,  too.  The  milk  strike 
was  one  sign.  Bargaining  by  such  giant  co- 
ops as  Great  Lakes  Dairymen,  which  really 
did  raise  the  price  of  milk  substantially  In  a 
number  of  states,  was  another. 

All  of  these  are  portents  which  alert  con- 
sumers, and  government  too,  should  catch. 
What  they  indicate  Is  that  from  here  on 
farmers  won't  work  for  an  unfair  return  any 
more  than  city  people  will. 

The  fact  Is,  the  day  of  cheap  food  may  be 
drawing  to  a  close.  "The  public  may  as  well 
begin  to  get  used  to  It. 


ON     GRAINS;      COMMON     MARKET 
STANDS  FIRM,  U.S.  RETREATS 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mii'mesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
my  great  concern  over  agricultural  trade 
concessions  made  by  U.S.  negotiators  at 
the  Geneva  trade  talks.  The  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  Daily 
Radio  Roundup  of  May  10  also  adds  some 
insight  into  the  ramifications  of  U.S. 
capitulation  over  the  issue  of  a  guaran- 
teed percentage  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  grain  trade.  I  have  re- 
quested inclusion  of  the  St.  Paul  GTA 
commentary  In  today's  Record  : 

Over  a  period  of  many  months  we  have  re- 
ported to  you  occasionally  on  the  progress 
of  those  trade  talks  over  In  Geneva.  S'wltzer- 
land.  These  so-called  "Kennedy  Round"  talks 
have  dragged  on  and  on  with  deadUne  after 
deadline  passed  and  no  agreement  reached 
on  the  matter  of  so  much  Importance  to  our 
grain  farmers,  and  this  is  some  kind  of  a 
guaranteed  access  for  our  grains  Into  the 
powerful  Common  Market  countries  of  west- 
ern Europe. 

It  Is  now  reported  that  our  negotiators  over 
in    Geneva    have    given    up    on    agricultural 
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products  They  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
concessions  from  the  solidly  organized  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market 

This  does  not  mean  that  U.S.  farmers  will 
lose  that  big  market  Our  fe«d  grains,  soy- 
beans, soybe.in  me.il.  and  some  wheat  will 
continue  to  be  needed  But  the  European 
countries  will  determine  how  much,  and  the 
terms.  They  will  completely  control  grain  im- 
ports, as  they  have  In  the  past  However, 
western  Europe  and  Jap:\n  have  been  our 
biggest  cash  grain  customers,  so  our  farmers 
probably  can  continue  to  look  for  a  substan- 
tial market  In  western  Europe  even  though 
concessions  have  not  been  obtained  In  these 
trade  talks 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  long  Kennedy 
Round  talks  is  to  cut  world  trade  tariffs  to 
make  trade  between  countries  more  free  and 
easy  The  original  aim  was  a  50-percpnt  cut 
In  tariffs,  and  25  to  35  percent  may  be  the 
actual  figure  achieved  On  Imports  of  agri- 
cultural products,  however  the  Common 
Market  countries  have  refused  to  cut  tariffs 
or  to  give  any  other  concessions 

What  win  the  United  States  do  about 
tariffs  on  the  hundreds  of  manufactured 
and  proceased  prrxlucta  imported  Into  this 
country  from  western  Europe — Volkswagens 
and  watches,  glass  and  Instruments,  wines 
and  cloth  and  so  on'  Will  our  tariffs  on 
these  be  reduced  despite  the  Europeans'  re- 
fusal to  bargain  on  our  agricultural  exports 
to  them"'  These  tariffs  probably  will  be  cut, 
although  no  official  announcement  has  been 
made  It  has  been  known  for  months  that 
there  Is  general  agreement  on  tariff  reduc- 
tions  for   manufactured   products 

The  E\tropean  Common  Market  countries 
you  see,  desire  to  become  self-sufflclent  In 
agricultural  production,  and  they  are  fiercely 
protecting  their  farmers  U  S  farmers  do 
not  enjoy  such  protection  The  price  support 
here  for  export  wheat  for  example.  Is  at 
the  ridiculously  low  figure  of  $1  25  a  bushel 
There  is  some  better  news  out  of  Geneva, 
however  It  is  reported  that  agreement  has 
been  reached  tu  Inrrfase  wheat  prices  under 
the  Intern.^tlon.il  Wheat  Agreement  by  25 
centa  a  bushel  Also,  the  well-to-do  nations 
reportedly  have  agreed  to  guarantee  five 
million  tons  of  food  aid  to  poor  countries 
each  year  The  U  S  will  provide  two  million 
tons  of  grain,  the  Common  Market  countries 
of  Europe  one  million  tons,  and  Australia. 
Canada  and  Argentina  together  will  provide 
two  million  tons  to  make  up  the  five  million 
This  means  the  United  States  will  not  have 
to  channel  quite  as  much  of  Its  grain  Into 
world  relief  This  may  have  some  bearing 
on  the  number  of  acres  U  S  farmers  plant  to 
the  grains  primarily  wheat,  used  for  food 
relief 

To  sum  up,  the  trade  talks  In  Geneva  are 
about  to  conclude,  and  the  U,S.  apparently 
has  given  up  hopes  of  obtaining  any  con- 
cessions from  the  European  Common  Market 
countries  for  US   agricultural  exports 


NEEDED  PROTECTION  FOR 
URANIUM   NnNERS 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoii.s  oon.sent  that  the  Rentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Schweiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is 
a  tragic  reality  too  often  that  we  must 
be  jolted  by  disaster  before  we  take  ac- 
tion that  is  Ion?  overdue 

The  Nation  has  recoiled  with  horror  at 
reports  that  uranium  miners — men  who 


bring  out  of  the  earth  material  so  neces- 
sary to  our  production  of  atomic 
energy — are  taking  one  more  step  toward 
a  premature  death  each  day  they  go  to 
work. 

Must  America  pay  this  pnce  for  tech- 
nological and  industrial  advance? 
Ninety-eight  deaths  is  certainly  98  too 
many,  and  a  possible  1,000  more  is  un- 
thinkable, in  a  nation  which  has  done 
so  much  to  extend  and  give  meaning  to 
human  life. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz.  in  his  recent 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  pointed  out 

Attaching  significance  to  how  many  lives 
have  been  taken  knowingly  and  unneces- 
sarily puts  a  lower  price  on  even  one  human 
life  than  democracy's  authentic  tradition 
permits 

In  the  face  of  this  needless  death  and 
suffering.  Secretary  Wirtz  has  taken 
quick  and  definite  action  to  assure  that 
uranium  mines  become  safe  places  to 
earn  a  daily  living  by  issuing  orders 
under  the  VValsh-Healy  Public  Contracts 
Act  that  will  significantly  limit  the 
amount  of  radiation  exposure  in  ura- 
nium mines. 

There  are  about  2.500  underground 
uranium  miners  In  this  country,  and  It 
is  estimated  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  them  are  now  working  under  condl- 
tjons  that  triple  their  chances  of  dying 
from  lung  cancer.  What  man  or  woman 
who  believes  in  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  can  accept  such  statistics  in  the 
name  of  progress'' 

The  Secretary's  orders  will  assure 
these  mmers  the  protection  they  deserve 
by  establishing  maximum  levels  of  radia- 
tion which  they  can  safely  endure  in  the 
mines  and  set  up  procedures  of  mine 
health  inspection 

I  urge  prompt  and  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  these  orders.  This  Nation  has 
come  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
human  against  economic  values.  How 
can  there  be  a  choice? 

As  Secretary  Wirtz  has  said: 

An  underlying  question  Is  whether  man 
can.  and  will — <ir  is  even  going  to  try  tf> — 
keep  up  as  a  social  administrator  with  the 
consequences  of  his  scientific  discovery  or 
■'Invention  " 


DR.  J.  G  F.  SMITH  A  HALF 
CENTURY  OP  SERVICE 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr  M'KTHUs]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  lii  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  not  often  that  a  man  Is 
given  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  friends, 
his  community,  and  his  country  for  a 
full  half  centurj-  It  Is  even  more  re- 
markable when  a  man  not  only  responds 
fully  to  that  opportunity,  but  continues 
his  work  beyond  the  mark  of  50  years. 
Yet  such  a  record  has  been  compiled  by 
Dr   J   O   P   Smith,  of  Brunswick,  Md 

For  52  years,  since  April  3.  1915.  "Doc' 
Smith  has  practiced  medicine  In  Brims- 


wick,  and  d'orlng  that  time  he  has  become 
one  of  tl;e  most  well-known  and  well- 
regarded  men  in  the  area.  This  year,  al- 
though he  is  not  retiring,  his  many 
friends  decided  to  salute  him  with  a  re- 
ception on  April  2.  The  ceremony  was  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  "Doc"  Smith's 
patients  and  friends,  representatives  of 
all  civic  organizations  in  the  area,  and 
many  Frederick  County  doctors.  A  tele- 
gram of  congratulations  was  sent  by  Gov. 
Spiro  T.  .■Xgnew,  and  the  Frederick 
County  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee announced  that  Dr.  Smith  had 
been  chosen  Senior  Republican  of  the 
Year. 

In  tribute  to  this  dedicated  man  and 
the  tireless  service  rendered  not  only  by 
"Doc"  Smith,  but  by  all  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  medical  profession.  I  would  like  to 
in.sert  in  the  Record  the  following  sketch 
of  this  outstanding  gentleman,  from  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Brimswick  Blade- 
Times  : 

CoMMi  .NiTV   Ho.NORS  Dr    J    G    F,   Smith 
Here  Scnd.w 

Smith,  John  Grover  Powble. 

Dat<>  of  Birth    Aug  29.  1882. 

Place  of  Birth:  Cowpens  Farms,  Baltimore 
County.  Md. 

Education:  Arundel  Academy,  St  John's 
College,  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine — Class  of  1<K)6 

MiUTliige    Aug   15,  1914  at  Elkton.  Md. 

Wife's  Maiden  Name:  Sara  Francee  Moore. 

Children:  Frances  Smith  Trleble  living  at 
Rehobeth  Be;ich.  Del  ;  Margaret  Louise 
Smith — died  on  second  birthday. 

Religion-  Episcopalian — Member  Grace 
Church,  Brurvswlck,  Md. 

Fraternities  and  Clubs  32nd  Degree  Mason. 
Frederick  County  Medical  Society,  .American 
Medical  Association.  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  America.  State  Medlc.il  and  ChlrurglCiil 
Society,  Brunswick  Rotary  Club. 

Politics:  Republican — Staunch. 

Over  2,000  years  ago  Cicero,  the  great 
Roman  statesman,  declared.  "We  are  denied 
long  life,  therefore,  let  us  do  something  to 
show  that  we  have  lived."  Fifty-two  years 
ago — April  3.  1915 — there  came  to  live  among 
and  to  serve  us  one  whose  life  has  exempli- 
fied Cicero's  admonition.  That  Individual  Is 
Dr    J.  G.  F    Smith 

The  almost  Imperceptible  passage  of  time 
has  dunmlshed  ever  so  slightly  the  physical 
vigor  of  youth.  Perhaps  hl.s  walk  Is  Just  a  bit 
more  deliberate.  Time  has  been  kind  to  Dr. 
.Smith  Until  a  few  years  ago  he  was  an  avid 
horseman.  He  and  his  late  grandson,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Sliver  Bit  Riding 
Club,  were  a  familiar  sight  In  Brunswick's 
annual  Veterans'  Day  parade.  But  the  spirit, 
Intellect  and  outlook  on  life  remain  young 
and  vibrant  He  manages  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  latest  medical  techniques  and  treat- 
ments. 

There  Is  a  twinkle  In  the  eyes  of  the  able 
and  venerated  family  physician.  The  slightly 
rotund  figure  with  black  medical  bag 
clutched  in  a  gray  gloved  hand  is  a  familiar 
sight  In  Brunswick  and  neighboring  com- 
munities A  white  shirt  with  button-down 
collar  and  con.servatlve  tie  Is  Invariably  com- 
plemented with  a  gray  or  blue  suit.  His  gray 
hat  Is  worn  with  the  rim  flipped  upward  with 
an  almost  studied  carelessness  that  conveys 
an  elan  that  any  man  might  well  envy.  A 
cigar  often  rounds  out  the  picture. 

.A  Mslt  to  Dr  Smith's  office  at  10  South 
Maryland  Ave  carries  one  back  to  a  day  and 
time  when  life  was  not  so  harried  and 
hurried.  He  sits  In  a  wooden,  swivel  chair  at 
a  roll  top  desk  th.it  Is  slightly  cluttered.  His 
conversation  with  the  patient  may  well  begin 
with    some    subject    far    removed    from    the 


ailment  or  illness  that  brought  the  Individual 
to  his  office.  Quite  often  It  will  be  politics — 
republican  brand — "Doc"  Smith  Is  an  ardent, 
life-long  Republican;  or  It  may  be  some  other 
subject.  In  a  leisurely  almost  casual  manner 
the  physician  is  putting  the  patient  at  ease 
and  studying  him.  J.  G.  F.  Smith  Is  well 
aware  of  the  relationship  between  mind  and 
body.  This  Is  psychosomatic  medicine.  All 
good  physicians  practice  It,  "Doc"  Smith  la 
a  master  practitioner  of  the  art. 

Then  comes  the  diagnosis,  the  recom- 
mendation and  one  or  more  envelopes  or 
bottles  of  medicine,  or  If  necessary  a  pre- 
scription. The  patient  departs  relieved  In 
mind  or  reassured  If  a  more  serious  illness  la 
Involved. 

Because  of  physical  infirmity  or  the  nature 
of  the  Illness,  the  patient  may  not  be  able  to 
visit  his  office.  In  which  event  "Doc"  Smith 
makes  a  house  call.  He  arrives  In  his  familiar 
black  Chevrolet.  The  same  ritual  is  repeated 
In  the  home  as  at  his  office.  The  hour  Is  never 
too  late,  the  night  too  dark  nor  the  weather 
too  Inclement  for  him  to  respond.  J.  G  P. 
Smith  Is  available! 

Dr,  Smith  has  won  a  place  In  the  hearts, 
affections  and  admiration  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends  that  few  men  are  privileged  to 
achieve.  On  Sunday,  April  2.  from  3  to  5  p.m.. 
In  the  local  high  school  auditorium,  the  com- 
munity Is  going  to  honor  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
with  an  open  house  and  reception.  The  affair 
will  be  Informal,  with  no  speeches  and  no 
ceremonies,  for  Dr.  Smith  Is  a  simple,  un- 
complicated man,  and  his  neighbors  wish  to 
honor  him  in  keeping  with  these  admirable 
traits. 

His  friends,  patients  past  and  present, 
those  whom  he  has  befriended,  those  he  has 
encouraged,  those  he  has  consoled  when  med- 
ical science  could  do  no  more  for  a  loved 
one,  and  casual  acquaintances  will  drop  by 
to  say  hello,  shake  hands,  partake  of  light 
refreshments  and  wish  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
many  more  years  of  good  health,  happiness 
and  dedicated  ser\'lce  This  will  be  Bruns- 
wick's way  of  saying  a  simple  thanks  and 
well  done  to  its  beloved  physician.  The  public 
Is  invited  to  attend. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  FUNDED 

Mr,  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Find]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  giving  money 
to  HUD  for  the  demonstration  cities 
program  Is  akin  to  giving  HUD  a  socio- 
political knife  to  put  to  the  throats  of 
American  cities.  When  we  take  up  dem- 
onstration cities  appropriations  tomor- 
row, we  should  reject  them. 

Last  year  this  House  added  an  anti- 
racial  balance  amendment  to  the  dem- 
onstration cities  bill;  so  far,  HUD  has 
demonstrated  that  they  intend  to  dis- 
regard it.  One  HUD  aide  has  said— No- 
vember 30,  1966— that  no  application 
which  does  not  show  evidence  of  collab- 
oration with  civil  rights  groups  on  school 
integration  programs  will  even  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Members  of  this  House  may  not 
know  It.  but  the  present  demonstration 
program  is  not  the  same  as  the  one 
passed  by  the  House — it  was  changed  by 
the  conference  in  the  last  days  of  the 


89th  Congress.  The  new  program  re- 
quires that  demonstration  money  be 
used  for  nonfederally  aided  demonstra- 
tion projects — that  Is,  school  racial  bal- 
ance, guaranteed  incomes,  and  so  forth. 

I  include  herewith  some  material  on 
the  shortcomings  and  trouble  spots  of 
the  demonstration  cities  program: 

Exhibit  1 :  Reasons  for  not  funding  the 
demonstration  cities  program. 

Exhibit  2:  Some  1966  columnists'  in- 
terpretations of  the  demonstration  cities 
program  as  linked  to  welfare-civil  rights 
extremism. 

Exhibit  3:  December  1966  article 
quoting  UPI  wire  story  on  how  HUD  in- 
tends to  Insist  on  school  racial  balance 
schemes. 

Exhibit  4:  Pino  analysis  of  how  Civil 
Rights  Commission  racial  balance 
schemes  can  be  Implemented  under 
demonstration  cities  program. 

Exhibit  5:  Analysis  of  clever  and  de- 
ceptive demonstration  cities  financial 
mechanism  designed  to  fund  obnoxious 
radical  programs  not  fundable  through 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Exhibit  6 :  Washington  Post  brags  how 
demonstration  cities  program  can  be  used 
to  fund  District  of  Columbia  guaranteed 
annual  income  scheme. 

Exhibit  7:  New  York  Times  articles  of 
April  1967  tell  how  Boston  and  New  York 
are  souring  on  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram; how  bipartisan  28-to-8  vote  of 
New  York  City  Council  cut  New  York 
City  demonstration  project  by  40  per- 
cent on  April  11. 

EXHtBIT    1 

Why   the   Demonstration    Cities    Program 
Should  Not  Be  Funded 

Unless  the  House  refuses  to  fund  the  dem- 
onstration cities  program,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  sure  to  beef  up  the  appropriation  In 
Conference  by  settling  on  a  sum  well  above 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  figure. 
Only  by  eliminating  the  demonstration  cities 
appropriation  can  we  give  the  Appropriations 
Committee  leverage  to  keep  the  figure  to 
agreed  on  In  conference  at  a  level  similar 
to  that  which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  reported. 

The  House  U  entitled  to  consider  the  dem- 
onstration cities  program  as  if  it  were  a 
fresh  proposal,  because  the  Administration 
only  secured  Its  passage  by  waiting  until 
late  Friday  night,  October  14,  1966,  when 
over  a  hundred  Members  had  gone  home  to 
campaign.  The  highest  number  of  House 
votes  the  demonstration  cities  program  has 
ever  received  on  any  vote  Is  178. 

The  Administration  tricked  the  House  Into 
contenting  Itself  with  an  amendment  to 
ostensibly  prevent  HUD  from  legally  requir- 
ing applicant  cities  to  plan  housing  and 
educational  racial  balance  schemes.  Only 
five  weeks  after  the  planners  tricked  the 
House  with  this  red  herring  amendment, 
a  HUD  official  (on  Nov.  30,  1966)  told  an 
educators'  group  in  New  York  City  that  ap- 
plications would  be  returned  unprocessed 
unless  cities  combat  de  facto  segregation 
to  the  satisfaction  of  federal  officials.  As 
quoted  by  the  United  Press  International  on 
November  30,  1966,  HUD  Aide  John  Clinton 
said  that  "applications  must  show  evidence 
of  consultation  of  all  pertinent  agencies  with 
a  point  of  view — Including  welfare  groups 
and  civil  rights  groups."  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  HUD  intends  to  use  administration  and 
dollar  pressure  to  mock  the  spirit  of  the 
House  antl-raclal  balance  amendment. 

On  March  17.  1967,  HUD  aide  Walter  Farr 
told  the  Federal  Bar  Association   that  ap- 


plicant cities  would  get  "extra  points"  for 
dispersing  rent  subsidy  housing,  public  hous- 
ing and  other  low-income  housing  through- 
out middle-income  neighborhoods. 

Also  on  March  17,  HUD  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Ralph  Taylor  told  the  FBA  that  job 
priority  In  demonstrations  must  go  to  local 
(I.e.,  non-union)  labor.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  18,  1966,  this  was 
"Interpreted  as  a  warning  that  cities  that 
cannot  win  agreements  from  local  labor 
unions  not  to  discriminate  in  hiring  people 
for  construction  work  will  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage In  competing  for  funds  under  the 
program." 

In  a  February  9,  1967  editorial,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  enthused  over  the  way  the  lan- 
guage of  the  program  permitted  Washington, 
DC  .  to  propose  (In  a  tentative  application 
since  abandoned)  that  the  local  District  of 
Columbia  "demonstration"  Include  a  guaran- 
teed annual  Income  for  the  7th  St.,  N.W. — 
Georgia  Avenue  Section  (Shawi.  Under  the 
language  of  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram, HUD  definitely  could  allow  federal 
funds  to  be  used  for  local  guaranteed  annual 
income  programs.  Federal  demonstration 
cities  money,  while  computed  on  the  basis  of 
federal  programs,  Is  payable  to  cities  only 
for  use  In  non-federally-aided  pTograms, 
which  can  be  anything  HUD  approves! 

The  demonstration  cities  financial  mecha- 
nism is  a  demonstration  In  its  own  right — 
o  demonstration  in  financial  deceit.  Once 
a  city  is  selected,  its  bonus  is  computed  by 
means  of  a  formula  linked  to  the  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  connected  with  the 
demonstration,  but  once  the  bonus  is  deter- 
mined (80'"c  of  the  non- federal  share  of 
all  demonstration-connected  federally-aided 
projects),  that  money  cannot  be  used  by  the 
city  to  help  pay  the  non-federal  cost  of 
federally-aided  projects,  but  Instead  the  city 
must  use  the  bonus  for  non-federally  aided 
projects.  In  short,  the  demonstration  cities 
aid  mechanism  is  a  device  for  giving  cities 
money  for  projects  Congress  has  not  deemed 
worthy  of  federal  grant-in-aid  support.  HUD 
knows  Congress  would  never  vote  money  for 
guaranteed  Incomes  or  school  busing,  but 
through  this  demonstration  cities  aid  Inech- 
anlsm,  HUD  can  fund  such  programs.  HUD 
can  insist  that  the  bonus  money  be  used  for 
anything  except  federal  programs  and  fed- 
erally-aided projects.  This  was  not  in  the 
House-passed  1966  omnibus  cities  bill — it  was 
added  by  the  Conference  In  the  last  hectic 
days  of  the  Eighty-Ninth  Congress,  a  Con- 
ference specially  called  with  no  notice  when 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  Republicans  were 
back  home  campaigning! 

On  February  23.  1967,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  Michigan  Governor  George  Romney 
as  saying  "drastic  change"  is  needed  in  the 
demonstration  cities  program.  On  April  2, 
1967.  the  Times  quoted  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Director  Edward  Logue  as  saying  that 
the  program  was  needlessly  complex  and  re- 
quired local  officials  to  turn  their  attention 
"away  from  the  local  scene  to  palaver  with  a 
bewildering  number  of  Feds  who  are  at  home 
with  all  the  rhetoric,  but  unexperienced  and 
uninterested  In  practical  local  applications." 
According  to  the  April  2.  1967  New  York 
Times,  In  a  discussion  of  ghetto  displeasure 
with  the  demonstration  cities  program,  one 
young  man  said:  "We're  beginning  to  feel 
like  laboratory  animals.  We've  been  surveyed 
and  studied  to  death." 

Dlsilltislonment  has  also  set  In  among  city 
leaders.  Under  the  leadership  of  Democratic 
City  Comptroller  Mario  Procacclno,  a  bi- 
partisan 28-8  majority  of  the  New  York  City 
Council  slashed  the  New  York  City  demon- 
stration program  budget  by  40  "Ti  to  only 
$15  million.  This  cut.  which  took  place 
on  April  11,  was  prompted  by  the  Council's 
feeling  that  the  program  was  a  boondoggle 
and  that  the  money  could  better  be  spent 
on  health  and  schools. 
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EXHtBIT    2 

(Prom  the   Northern  Virginia  Sun.  July  21, 

1966) 

••DEMON-.TRAnoN  Cmis  WrrHOTT  Its  Halo"— 

De\io  Cities  Cotn-O  Be  Sleepxk 

(By  Robert  S  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Preeideiit  Johnson's   Uemcnstratlon   cities' 

program  could  become  the  legislative  sleeper 

of  this  session  of  Congress 

As  approved  by  House  Banfclng  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  823  billion  urban  de- 
velopment measure  contains  a  llttle-noUced 
mandate  Uesls^natlng  the  rebuilding  of  slums 
and  blighted  areas  In  the  major  cities  as  the 
government's  highest  priority  domestic 
program 

The  "declaration  of  policy."  written  into 
the  legislation  at  the  President's  personal 
request,  states,  "The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  Improving  the  quality  of 
urban  life  is  the  most  critical  domestic  prob- 
lem facing  the  U.S  " 

Only  support  of  the  'Viet  Nam  war  will 
carry  a  huher  admlnlstrauon  priority 

The  bin  also  authorizes  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  to  ap- 
point federal  "expediters"  for  all  major  cities 
to  direct  and  coordinate  this  massive  rebuUd- 
ir.s:  ppojram. 

Significance  of  these  ar.d  other  Uttle-pub- 
Itclzed  provi-lons  were  highlighted  during  a 
White  House  .strategy  meeting  at  which  the 
President  chided  his  legislative  leaders  on  the 
prop-ess  of  the  measure 

"Where  Ls  my  legislative  sleeper — the 
demonstration  cities  program''"  he  asked  "I 
need  that  mandate  from  Cont;rea8  to  tackle 
the  biggest  domestic  problem  this  nation  has 
faced  since   the  depression   ' 

When  Speaker  John  McCormack,  Mass.. 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  had  been  approved 
by  the  House  Banking  Committee  and  would 
l)e  taken  up  on  the  House  floor  In  August, 
the  President  replied . 

"We  don't  have  a  day  to  lose.  That  program 
has  the  administration's  highest  priority  The 
only  way  we  \tt  going  to  put  an  end  to  those 
riots  and  demonstrations  Is  to  get  rid  of  the 
slums.  Once  you  give  me  the  authority.  I  will 
see  that  federal  expediters  are  appointed  In 
ai;  the  maSir  cities  to  push  this  rebiaiding" 
The  President  told  his  legislative  leaders. 
"The  program  will  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  domestic  programs  ever 
undertaken  by  the  federal  government,"  de- 
spite the  administration  s  modest  request  for 
•2  3  billion  to  launch  It 

"My  advisers  say  that  upward  of  8100  bil- 
lion will  eventually  be  needed  to  clear  our 
cities  of  slums  and  blighted  areas."  declared 
the  President  "This  program  is  only  ,»  start 
But  we  must  begin  some  place  and  It  must 
be  this  year  " 

He  reported  that  already  60  cities  have 
either  submitted  proposals  for  or  expressed 
an  Interest  m  obtaining  funds  under  the 
demonstration  cities  program 

In  the  individual  cases  of  New  York  Chi- 
cago. Detroit  and  Los  Angeles,  he  said,  each 
city's  plan  would  require  almost  as  much 
federal  aid  to  finance  as  the  total  Initial  S2  3 
billion  administration  request 

On  hearing  the  President's  report,  one  con- 
gressional leader  turned  to  the  others,  re- 
marking: "I  now  understand  why  the  Presi- 
dent refers  to  thl.s  program  as  his  legislative 
sleeper  It's  a  Marshall  Plan  for  our  cities  " 
As  reported  by  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, the  administration's  proposal  au- 
thorizes the  secretary  of  housing  and  urban 
development  to  make  grants  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  city  demonstration 
agencies"  for  the  planning  and  execution  of 
"comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
grams" 

Section  I'V  of  the  measure  defines  these  as 
"programs  to  rebuild  and  restore  entire  sec- 
tions and  neigh  bi)rhoods  of  slums  and 
blighted   areas    through   coordinated    use   of 


all   available  federal   aids   and    local   private 
government  resources." 

According  to  a  study  by  the  committee, 
"The  magnitude  of  a  city  demonstration 
program  becomes  clear  with  the  realization 
that  there  are  federal  aid  programs  In  the 
fields  of  housing  urban  renewal,  transporta- 
tion, education,  welfare,  economic  opportu- 
nity and  related  areas." 

It  stresses  that  "these  are  typically  ad- 
ministered by  Individual  local  agencies  and 
would  continue  to  be:  but  under  demonstra- 
tion programs  they  would  be  subject  to  coor- 
dination and  overall  direction  by  a  new  layer 
of  government  " 

Another  section  gives  the  HUD  secretary 
power  to  "qualify  only  those  projects  he  finds 
would  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  accom- 
plish its  objectives,  would  contribute  to 
creating  a  well-balanced  city,  serve  the  poor 
in  the  area,  and  would  afford  a  choice  of 
housing  to  all  citlaiens  ' 

A  top  Republican  strategist  In  the  House 
Is  advising  his  colleagues  to  be  wary  about 
making  Viet  Nam  their  main  campaign  is- 
sue Representative  Melvln  Laird.  Wis,,  is 
?aying.  "The  President  will  make  a  major 
peace  offer  before  the  fall  elections  In  order 
to  play  down  the  war  Issue."  .  .  President 
Johnjon  Is  privately  warning  legislative  lead- 
ers that  he  will  call  a  special  poet-election 
session  of  Congress  if  his  major  proposals 
aren't  passed  before  adjourtunent.  Speaker 
McCormack  who  Is  oppKwed  to  a  lame-duck 
seSv=lon  says  that  Congress  can  pass  all  of 
the  President's  "must"  legislation  by  Octo- 
ber 1  If  members  will  stay  on  the  Job.  This 
will  leave  enough  time  before  the  election 
for  the  necessary  speeches  and  handshaking, 
he  adds  The  Interior  Department  is  pre- 

paring legislation  on  Indian  affairs  that  will 
be  the  most  Important  In  30  years.  It  will 
provide  for  revising  the  trusteeship  laws  so 
that  Indians  can  enter  Into  partnerships 
with  private  firms  in  developing  their  tribal 
resources 

IProm    the   Washington    Evening   Star.   Aug 

18.  19661 
Demonstration  CrriES  Plan  Seen  as  Trojan 
Horse 
I  By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
With   the  civil  rights  bill  out  of  the  way. 
the  House  of  Representatives  soon  will  turn 
Its  attention  to  another  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's "big  bills."  This  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's demonstration  cities  proposal,  now  em- 
bodied as  Title  I  in  an  omnibus  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1966. 

The  bill  Is  109  pages  long  It  came  out  of 
committee  last  month  accompanied  by  a  sup- 
plementary report  of  more  than  300  pages, 
spelling  out  the  changes  that  would  be  made 
In  existing  housing  law  A  handful  of  profes- 
sionals may  know  what  the  bill  woxild  accom- 
plish as  a  matter  of  law;  another  handful  of 
social  reformer.'*  may  know  what  they  hope  It 
will  accomplish  in  terms  of  remolding  Amer- 
ican cities  closer  to  their  hearts'  desire  But 
It  Is  a  fair  statement  that  no  one  has  even  a 
foggy  notion  of  what  the  bill  would  cost;  and 
If  the  people  ever  woke  up  to  what  is  con- 
cealed In  this  sugar-coated  legislation,  they 
would  shout  the  bill  down  and  hang  its  sev- 
eral sponsors 

In  a  minority  report  accompanying  this 
Trojan  horse  eight  Republican  members  of 
the  House  committee  do  not  describe  the 
measure  as  an  omnibus  bill.  With  abundant 
reason,  they  term  it  Instead  "the  omnibus 
bill." 

The  proposed  act  begins  with  a  recital  of 
melancholy  truths  By  reason  of  widespread 
slums  and  blight,  the  housing  shortage  and 
the  concentration  of  low-Income  families  in 
central  cities,  the  nation's  urban  areas  are 
experiencing  steady  deterioration  The  cities 
do  not  have  adequate  resources  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  critical  problems  facing  them 


They  need  additional  financial  aid  U  they  are 
to  regain  their  strength. 

Pew  persons  would  quarrel  with  these  find- 
ings of  fact  If  the  bill  then  went  on  simply 
to  return  vast  sums  of  money  to  the  cities, 
with  no  strings  attached,  cries  of  Jubilation 
would  resound  in  city  council  chambers 
everywhere.  But  this  Is  not  the  Idea  at  all. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  remake 
American  cities  "to  the  salsfactlon  of  the 
secretary,"  by  which  Is  meant  Dr.  Robert 
Weaver,  secretary  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment. 

Thus,  a  "locally  prepared  and  scheduled 
program"  would  be  eligible  for  Federal  grants 
ranging  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost,  oiUy 
If  the  secretary  were  satisfied  on  11  sepa- 
rate points.  The  program  would  have  to  "re- 
duce educational  disadvantages,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  Busing  of  pup:b?  Pairing  of 
schools?  The  program  would  have  to  con- 
tribute to  a  "well-balanced  city  with  ade- 
quate facilities  for  education  and  recreation 
and  housing  for  all  income  levels."  The  sec- 
retary would  determine  what  was  meant  by 
"well-balanced"  and  "adequate." 

The  program  would  have  to  provide  "edu- 
cational and  social  services  neces.'ary  to  serve 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  In  the  area."  The 
secretary,  again,  would  decide. 

Some  Indication  of  the  sponsors'  purpose 
may  be  gained  from  Section  103  (C) .  Here  the 
secretary  is  directed  to  give  '"maximum  con- 
sideration" to  whether  a  city's  ".■substantive 
local  laws  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  program."' 
If  a  city's  sub.';tantlve  local  laws  fall  to  satisfy 
the  secretary,  the  laws  must  be  rew^rltten  to 
his  decree  or  the  grants  will  be  denied.  The 
bill  makes  It  Implicit  that  such  local  laws 
are  to  govern  zoning;,  subdivision  control, 
building  code,  and  of  course  open  occupancy 
of  housing  and  the  total  Integration  of 
schools  by  race  and  Income 

No  one  who  knows  the  cities  of  America 
would  deny  that  the  cities  have  some  acutelv 
painful  problems  But  the  notion  that  these 
problems  can  be  solved  only  according  '"to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  secretary"'  is  a  para- 
lyzing notion  In  a  land  dedicated  to  local 
self-government.  Whatever  may  be  erected 
under  this  bill,  that  Ideal,  at  least,  would 
be  destroyed. 

(From   the  Wiishlngton  Post.  Sept    9.    1966) 
Inside  Report     Education  B<^imb.shei.i. 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak t 

In  the  highest  reaches  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  planners 
have  secretly  put  together  an  education  bill 
for  1967  that  would  be  certain  to  whip  the 
white  backl.^sh  into  a  frenzy. 

The  bill  recommended  by  a  policy  planning 
task  force  quietly  at  work  for  the  last  sev- 
eral months  would  make  a  radical  deptirture 
In  Government  policy  by  supplying  extra 
Feder.U  funds  to  school  districts  tliat  achieve 
an  Integrated  racial  balance.  Put  another 
way,  school  districts  that  do  not  achieve  that 
balance  would  be  penalized 

This  would  escalate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's attack  on  de  Jure  (legal)  segregation 
In  the  South  to  an  assault  on  de  facto 
( neighborhood  i  segregation  In  the  North. 
In  fact,  the  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  actively  promote 
such  politically  explo.slve  Integration  devices 
as  school  busing  "  and  pupil  exchanges  be- 
tween the  white  suburbs  and  the  black  Inner 
city. 

Whether  the  White  House  will  rinally  put 
Its  stamp  of  approval  on  this  combu.stlble 
p.ack.ige  and  send  It  to  Congri'ss  next  year 
Is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  that  Federal  olficlals  who  have 
the  most  to  do  with  education  would  seri- 
ously consider  such  a  plan  Is  a  matter  of 
major  interest 

For,  quite  apart  from  adding  to  the  back- 
lash,   their    plans    run    counter    to    modern. 
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sophisticated  thinking  on  how  to  solve  the 
education  problem  in  the  Negro  ghettos. 
With  Negro  school  population  as  high  as  90 
percent  In  some  cities,  civil  rights  leaders 
conceded  that  racial  balance  may  not  be  an 
attainable  goal  and  that  Federal  funds  would 
be  far  better  spent  making  all  Negro  schools 
the  lery  bes*    in   teachers  and  equipment. 

But  even  that  Is  In  some  doubt.  The  basic 
problem  in  ghetto  schools  may  be  the  meth- 
ods of  education  and,  most  Important,  the 
quality  of  the  student's  home  life. 

But  no  such  subtleties  are  discu.ssed  In  the 
program  of  the  Uisk  force,  which  has  now 
gone  to  the  desk  of  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  and  may  soon  be  drafted  Into 
a  legislative  bill  It  calls  for  the  "Equal  Edu- 
cation Opportunity  Act  of  1967"  to  provide 
extra  funds  for  school  districts  willing  to 
take   steps   to   achieve   racial   balances. 

Speclflcally.  Howe's  planners  talk  of  en- 
couraging district-wide  rezonlng.  site  selec- 
tion designed  to  produce  Integrated  schools, 
school  busing,  pupil  exchanges  between  the 
suburbs  and  the  Inner  city  and  even  new 
kinds  of  curricula  designed  to  aid  racial  in- 
tegration. The  task  force  recommends  that 
these  integration  grants  start  at  S175  million 
In  the  next  fiscal  year  and  climb  to  $375  mil- 
lion four  years  later. 

Even  more  Interesting  Is  a  confidential  sug- 
gestion by  the  task  force  that  school  grants 
be  made  a  part  of  the  metropolitan  plan- 
ning section  of  President  Johnson's  "demon- 
stration cities"  bin  now  pending  In  Congress. 

This  section  would  provide  a  20  per  cent 
txx)st  In  many  varieties  of  Federal  grants — 
highways  and  airports,  for  example — for 
cities  that  set  up  a  metro  planning  agency 
meeting  Federal  specifications.  The  educa- 
tion task  force  suggests  that  school  grants 
could  be  added  to  this  list  by  a  simple 
amendment  next  year. 

This  leads  to  the  p>osslblllty  that  if  a  school 
district  did  not  conform  to  Federal  stand- 
ards on  racial  balance,  the  metropolitan 
area  could  lose  not  only  the  extra  school 
grants  but  the  20  percent  extra  money  for 
all  other  varieties. 

Moreover,  the  allocation  of  the  extra  school 
money  for  the  Integrated  districts  would  be 
made  not  by  the  state  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation but  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion In  Washington.  And  Howe  has  left  no 
doubt  about  how  he  feels  on  this  score. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  his  predecessor  as 
Commissioner.  Francis  Keppyel,  Howe  has 
shown  no  hesitancy  to  Involve  Uncle  Sam 
directly  In  the  sensitive  problem  of  de  facto 
segregation. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Oct.  6, 
19661 

A   Demonstration   Bnx 

(By   Lyle   WUson) 

Another  civil  rights  bill  is  moving  quietly 
through  Congress  under  an  assumed  name. 

That  Is  the  Demonstration  Cities  Bill  due 
soon  for  House  consideration.  It  has  passed 
the  Senate.  What  this  bill  oould  demonstrate 
would  be  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
bribe  northern  urban  and  suburban  com- 
munities to  integrate  the  housing,  educa- 
tional and  economic  patterns  of  their  com- 
munities. 

Rep.  Paul  A.  Fino  (R.,  N,Y.)  has  been 
sounding  the  alarm  against  this  legislation 
since  the  .Administration  produced  It  some 
months  ago.  He  warned  that  the  bill  was  de- 
signed to  help  the  Negro  "crack"  the  white 
suburbs.  Congress  has  refused  to  listen  so 
far.  The  House  Democratic  leadership 
brushed  off  Rep,  Plno's  warnings  and  his 
proposed  amendments. 

The  Administration's  original  six-year,  $2.3 
billion  project  was  too  rich,  however,  for  the 
Senate,  where  it  was  trimmed  to  $900  million 
and  two  years. 

Administration  denials   that  the  bill  haa 


anything  to  do  with  civil  rights  are  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  state 
any  civil  rights  objectives  as  such.  Rep. 
Plno's  assertion  that  the  bill  is  a  civil  rights 
project  in  false  whiskers  is  supported  by 
these  facts. 

The  bill  would  confer  on  Federal  officials 
in  Washington  the  authority  to  establish  In 
co-operating  urban  and  suburban  areas 
standards  of  racial  Integration  In  education 
and  housing  and,  In  general,  guidelines  for 
community  living. 

These  officials  would  distribute  or  with- 
hold Federal  bonuses  or  bribes  as  urban  and 
suburban  communities  did  or  did  not  com- 
ply with  Federal  standards. 

The  Federal  oflScials  who  would  be  most 
Involved  at  the  top  in  establishing  standards 
and  In  distributing  funds  would  be  two 
whose  racial  objectives  already  extend  be- 
yond any  authority  conveyed  by  the  Congress 
or  by  the  Supreme  Court.  They  are  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  (HUD) ,  and  Com- 
missioner Harold  Howe  II  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

Given  the  power  and  the  funds  proposed 
In  the  pending  bill,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  about  what  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr. 
Howe  would  do.  Rep.  FMno  told  Congress  that 
President  Johnson  himself  had  described  the 
bill  as  a  sleeper  which  would  give  the  Admin- 
istration massive  powers  over  selected  cities. 

Mr.  Howe  Is  committed  to  using  Federal 
money  to  induce  school  Integration  of  north- 
em  suburbs  with  northern  city  slums.  Mr. 
Weaver's  objectives  lie  generally  In  the  field 
of  housing.  Congress  probably  will  provide 
the  team  of  Weaver-and-Howe  with  nearly 
$1  billion  'With  which  to  proceed. 

Exhibit  3 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,   Dec.   12, 

1966) 

A  P^deral  Dictatorship 

(By  David   La'wrence) 

Time  was  when  Congress  made  the  laws 
and  specified  how  the  money  collected  in 
taxes  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  should  be  spent. 
But  today  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  assiunlng  in  many  instances  a 
free  hand  to  use  Its  own  discretion  In  de- 
ciding who  shall  get  public  funds  and  under 
what  conditions  such  aid  will  be  extended. 

Federal  officials  keep  on  saying  that  edu- 
cation Is  still  controlled  by  the  States  and 
the  cities.  But  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
the  national  Government  Is  beginning  to  dic- 
tate to  the  schools  and  colleges  how  they 
must  conduct  their  operations. 

These  officials  deny,  of  course,  any  form  of 
coercion.  They  declare  over  and  over  again 
that  decisions  are  up  to  local  officers.  But  the 
Inferences  are  plain — States  and  cities  will 
find  themselves  deprived  of  public  money 
unless  they  conform  to  the  pattern  laid 
down  by  the  executive  departments  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Pertinent  Is  a  dispatch  which  the  United 
Press  International  sent  out  on  November  30 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"New  York — Public  schools  educators  were 
told  today  applications  for  'demonstration 
cities'  funds  'wlU  be  returned  unprocessed 
unless  their  cities  combat  such  social  prob- 
lems as  de  facto  segregation  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  federal  officials. 

"  'Any  proposal  which  Ignores  Integration 
or  any  other  social  problems  would  not  be 
In  accordance  with  the  "demonstration 
cities"  bill.'  said  John  Clinton,  an  aide  "to 
Secretary  Weaver  (Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development) . 

"Clinton  spoke  during  the  four-day  con- 
ference of  "top  educators  from  California,  Il- 
linois, Maryland,  Michigan,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Texas  which  ends  today  at  the 
Hotel  Blltmore  here. 


"In  an  interview  with  UPI.  Clinton  spelled 
out  what  might  be  required  of  a  city  In  the 
way  of  tackling  integration  problems  to 
make  It  eligible  for  the  federal  funds  to  be 
dispensed  under  the  Act.  He  elaborated  on 
his  previous  remarks  to  a  conference  ses- 
sion. 

"  'We're  not  pushing  busing,  or  any  other 
particular  solution  to  the  de  facto  segrega- 
tion problem.'  he  said.  'We  leave  that  up  to 
the  imagination  of  the  city  Involved.  But 
there  is  concern  here  over  social  legislation, 
and  any  application  that  Ignores  it  wouldn't 
even  get  far  enough  to  be  formally  rejected. 

"  'The  application  must  show  evidence  of 
consultation  of  all  pertinent  agencies  with  a 
point  of  view — including  welfare  groups  and 
clvll-rlghts  groups  which  would  be  vocal  It 
integration  is   Ignored.'  " 

For  several  months  now.  members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  worried  about  the  Intrusion 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  educa- 
tional policies  of  States  and  cities.  When 
the  text  of  an  "Idea  paper"  dealing  with 
future  plans  to  put  Into  effect  desegregation 
projects  In  the  schools  was  revealed  in  Con- 
gress a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  promptly 
denied  that  coercion  of  the  kind  outlined 
was  contemplated.  The  document  was  de- 
scribed as  merely  a  "draft"  for  study. 

Federal  agencies  do  not,  to  be  sure,  issue 
statements  laying  down  specific  instructions 
to  the  States  or  cities,  but  they  establish 
"voluntary  guidelines"  and  make  their  o'wn 
interpretation  of  what  the  law  supposedly 
requires.  This  Is  a  very  ingenious  way  to 
evade  the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  the  law 
and  to  substitute  the  Judgement  of  the  exec- 
utive departments  for  that  of  the  Congress, 
which  has  forbidden  acts  "seeking  to  achieve 
racial  balance  In  any  school" — such  as,  for 
instance,  "by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another." 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  said 
recently  in  an  interview  with  this  magazine 
that  he  doesnt  "know  of  anybody  who  has 
defined"  the  phrase  "racial  balance"  in 
school  enrollments,  and  that  "it  would  be 
useful  to  pin  down  a  definition." 

The  Commissioner  Is  right  in  saying  that 
no  definition  of  "racial  balance"  has  been 
provided  by  law.  The  responsibility  for  this 
plainly  rests  with  Congress,  which  alone  has 
the  power  to  write  "guidelines." 

The  problem  Is  not  confined  to  racial  ques- 
tions. The  whole  educational  system  of  the 
country  Is  now  being  reshuffled  In  order  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  federal  officials  who 
grant  or  withhold  public  funds.  It  la  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation will  not  direct  how  the  educational 
Institutions  shall  function.  But  as  long  as 
federal  agencies  actually  control  the  alloca- 
tion of  public  funds,  the  educators  of  the 
country  will  have  to  conform  to  the  "regu- 
lations" or  be  denied  money  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

With  the  federal  budget  growing  to  un- 
precedented heights,  the  American  people 
must  eventually  begin  to  realize  that  their 
representatives  In  the  national  legislature 
are  falling  In  their  duty  to  place  limits  and 
restrictions  upon  the  arbitrary  expenditure 
of  federal  funds  by  executive  agencies.  Maybe 
the  new  majority  in  Congress  will  refuse  to 
acquiesce  in  this  usurpation  of  power  and 
federal  dictatorship. 

Exhibit  4 
"Fino    Analyzes    How    Civil    Rights    Com- 
mission    School     Integration     Schemks 
Can  Be  Implemented  Under  Existing  Leg- 
islation, Cites  Boston  ajjd  Chicago" 

Mr.  Fino.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  my 
continuing  opposition  to  programs  like  rent 
subsidies,  demonstration  cities,  metropolitan 
planning,   and   the  so-called   Equal   Educa- 
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tlonal  Opportunity  Act.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  tms  House  that  the  radical  recotn- 
mendatlona  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion that  we  legislate  racial  balance  are  not 
Innovative;  Congress  has  already  given  the 
backroom  social  planners  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Office  of  Education  radical  civil  rights  pro- 
grams like  rent  subsidies,  demonstration 
cltlea,  metropoUtan  planning,  and  cane 
blanche  aid  for  educational  experiments  to 
'"induce  •  and  ail  but  force  racial  integration 
In  white  residential  neighborhoods  of  the 
cities  and  suburbs. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
win  read  the  following  analysis  of  the  way 
existing  programs  can  be  used  to  Implement 
the  phll.jsophy  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion Report 

While  Congress  would  have  to  pass  new 
legislation  Uj  legally  require  school  systems 
to  se«  that  no  pubic  school  is  more  than  50 
percent  Negro  or  to  mr!ce  Federal  aid  to 
local  education  legally  contingent  on  such 
racial  balance,  the  Johnson  administration 
IS  quietly  moving  to  force  racial  balance  in 
local  communities  and  school  systems  under 
the  language  of  existing  programs.  The  radi- 
cal philosophy  of  the  Commission  is  already 
being  Implemented 

On  November  30  1966.  a  HL'D  aid  named 
John  Clinton  toid  a  group  of  educators  in 
New  York— men  who  were  assembled  pur- 
suant to  a  Joint  HUD-Offlce  of  Education 
planning  program  approved  In  May  1966.  to 
study  the  problem  of  urban  education  plan- 
ning— that  no  city  which  did  not  propose 
busing,  pupil  exchange  or  other  schemes  to 
achieve  school  racial  balance  In  Its  dem- 
onstration cities  application  would  even 
have  Its  application  considered  by  HUD. 
United  Press  International  earned  the  text 
of  Mr.  Clintons  statement  and  amplifica- 
tion on  November  JO  In  short,  the  dem- 
onstration cities  program  Is  to  be  used  to 
force  cities  to  plan  their  school  systems  In 
accordance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion-Harold Howe  philosophy  of  forced  In- 
tegration. 

HXJD  plans  to  force  cities  to  plan  busing 
and  schot.l  rezonlng  by  administrative  and 
economic  pressure.  Congress  amendment  to 
the  demonstration  cities  bill  to  prevent 
actual  requirement  of  such  .schemes  is  to  be 
Ignored  When  the  amendment  was  offered 
last  year.  I  was  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  oppose  It  as  a  farce  HUD  has  con- 
firmed my  suspic; ms  by  admitting  that  the 
demonstration  cities  program  will  be  used 
to  require  school  systems  In  our  would-be 
demonstration  cities  to  plan  busing;  and 
school  rezonlng  as  a  condiuon  of  Federal 
aid  In  urban  renewal,  mass  transit,  and  other 
programs 

Does  Boston  want  to  be  a  demonstration 
city?  Does  Chicago?  You  can  be  sure  that 
HUD  Secretary  Weaver  will  require  these  two 
cltlea  to  restructure  their  school  systems  be- 
fore they  are  given  demonstration  cities 
statUH  HUD  has  all  but  said  so.  If  Mayor 
Collins  and  Mayor  Daley  want  urban  renewal 
money,  and  other  demonstration-connected 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  Secretary  Weaver  has 
the  authority  to  make  them  toe  the  line  on 
school  planning  The  reasons?  Demonstration 
cities  cannot  get  on  the  demonstration  gravy 
tram  imtll  they  have  submitted  acceptable 
plans  showing  how  the  city  will  provide  edu- 
cational services  for  the  disadvantaged.  This 
Is  m  the  bill — section  103i2i.  Assistant  HUD 
Secretary  Taylor  in  charge  of  city  demo^.^rru- 
tlons.  Is  quoted  in  the  December  15  Educa- 
tion USA.  as  saying 

"This  kind  of  approach  calls  for  a  major 
attack  on  the  deficiencies  in  the  schools  and 
school  programs  In  disadvantaged  areas  " 
Mr.  Taylor  went  on  to  say 
"Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Model  Cities 
Idea,  we  In  HUD  have  always  assumed  that 
tile  schools  would  be  an  integral  part  ^jI  any 


proposed  program   for  a  model   development 
neighborhood  ■■ 

Under  the  demonstration  cities  program — 
section  103i4i — HUD  has  power  to  require 
a  city  to  show  that  substantive  laws,  regula- 
tions and  other  requirements  are.  or  can  be 
expected  to  be.  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program."  Clearly  Secretary 
Weaver  can  force  the  mayors  of  Boston  and 
Chicago  to  Unker  with  the  local  school 
bt)ards.  The  big  question  Is  whether  Boston 
can  be  a  demonstration  city  so  long  as  It  Is 
cut  off  from  Massachusetts  school  aid  because 
of  de  facto  segregation.  Will  HUD  force  Bos- 
ton to  curb  the  school  board's  Louise  Day 
Hicks'" 

HUD  can  require  would-be  demonstration 
cities  to  do  anything  under  the  loosely  drawn 
language  of  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram HUD  can  even  require  cities  to  be  part 
of  a  metropolitan  planning  program  sec- 
tion 103(4)  But  can  HUD  force  the  suburbs 
of  big  cities  to  be  part  of  a  metropolitan  plan- 
ing scheme? 

The  answer  is  clearly  "Yes."  Under  title 
II  of  the  omnibus  cities  bill  of  1966 — the 
metrotltle — all  applications  for  Federal  aid 
under  10  programs,  ranging  from  sewers  to 
libraries  to  airports,  must  soon  be  submitted 
to  a  metropolltanwlde  planning  body — met- 
rogovernment — for  recommendation  before 
they  are  forwarded  to  Washington  Tlie  met- 
rogovemment  to  which  the  applications  must 
be  submitted  must  be  a  Joint  planning  body 
for  the  central  city  and  suburbs  Federal 
grant-in-aid  applications  are  to  be  Judged  on 
how  they  tie  in  with  the  metropolltanwlde 
planning  program  Ostensibly,  metropolitan- 
wide  public  facilities  programing  Is  to  be  a 
condition  only  of  bonus  grants,  but  who 
doubts  that  communities  will  soon  have  to 
plan  on  a  metrowlde  basis  to  get  any  Federal 
grants-in-aid''  Otherwise,  why  do  all  Federal 
aid  .ippllcatlons  under  10  programs  have  to 
be  submitted  to  a  metrogovernment  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  1968  fiscal  year — section 
204  ( a )  '> 

Obviously.  HUD  Intends  to  require  feder- 
ally subsidized  metro  governments  to  plan 
schools  and  houjilng  on  a  metropolltanwlde 
basis  Communities  which  do  not  go  along 
with  these  plans  will  be  thrown  off  the  Fed- 
eral-aid bandwagon  No  antlbuslng  amend- 
ment to  metro  can  stop  this  HUD  is  em- 
powered to  Insist  on  community  acceptance 
of  metropolltanwlde  planning  standards,  and 
there  Is  no  amendment  prohibiting  HUD 
from  pressuring  the  metro-governments 
which  are  to  be  HUD-subsldlzed 

Thus  the  Federal  Government  already  has 
the  power  to  force  communities  to  set  up 
multl|urlsdlctlonal  school  programs  in  order 
to  achieve  Integration  or  racial  bal.ince  in 
the  schools.  Title  II  of  the  1966  cities  bill  re- 
quires metro  governments  which  can  Impose 
these  criteria  on  communities  as  the  price  of 
aid  under  10  Federal  programs  Under  Sec- 
retary Wood  made  this  statement  to  a  dele- 
gation from  New  York  State's  State  Educa- 
tion Department  racial  balance  section  on 
September  9  1966.  a  meeting  which  Harold 
Howe  also  attended  The  administration  Is 
planning  to  use  title  11  of  the  omnibus  cities 
law  to  force  school  racial  balance  schemes  of 
unwilling  suburbs 

Two  weeks  after  Under  Secretary  Wood  and 
Commissioner  Howe  planned  the  way  metro- 
government  multidistrict — and  even  multi- 
State — Jurisdiction  could  facilitate  movement 
of  pupils  between  slums  and  suburbs  Harold 
Howe  told  the  House  Rules  Convmlttee  he  did 
not  know  a  thing  about  It  That  was  on  Sep- 
tember 29  On  September  14.  I  exposed  a 
copy  of  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  of  1967.  which  Included  Federal  subsidies 
for  school  racial  balance  schemes  as  well  as 
new  proposals  to  require  education  aid  pro- 
grams to  be  part  of  the  metro  package  Har- 
old Howe  had  already  given  his  OK  to  this 
legislation.   The  Office   of   Education   clearly 


Intends  to  use  all  the  money  at  its  command 
to  force  Ux-al  communities  to  pursue  the  type 
of  racial  balance  schemes  cited  In  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1967  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  report. 

The  administration  has  never  disavowed 
any  intention  of  submitting  the  Equal  Edu- 
c  itlonal  Opportunity  Act  of  1967  to  Con- 
gress. A  December  17  Saturday  Review  article 
on  Integration  In  education  s;itd  that  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1967 
was  'still  In  the  discussion  st.ige"  Perhaps 
Lyndon  Johnson  Intends  to  submit  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Act  Ui  Congress 
this  year  In  partial  fuIftHnient  of  the  radical 
scheming  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission. 

H.irold  Howe  already  has  authority  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
to  fund  all  kinds  of  busing  and  racial  balance 
schemes  providing  the  localities  reqviest 
them  The  Commissioner  has  admitted  that 
he  would  like  to  do  a  lot  of  suggesting 

In  short,  there  is  very  little  in  the  Com- 
mission's report  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  trying  to  do  for  some 
time,  albeit  clandestinely.  The  1966  omnibus 
cities  bill,  as  I  charged  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  was  the  most  far-reaching  civil  rights 
bill  ever  sent  to  Congress 

It  should  be  noted  In  passing  that  the 
Commission  also  refers  to  the  rent  subsidy 
program,  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  used  to 
break  up  de  facto  segregation  in  the  suburbs, 
but  that  It  cannot  because  of  the  local  veto 
provision  tacked  on  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  Commission  recommends 
getting  rid  of  the  veto.  Under  the  langtiage 
of  the  metro  title  of  the  1966  omnibus  cities 
bill,  metrogovernments  can  plan  housing  and 
relocation — Dr.  Weaver  said  so.  on  February 
28.  1966  Presumably  communities  can  be 
forced  to  accept  rent  subsidy  housing  ;is  part 
of  a  metropolltanwlde  plan  required  by  the 
metrogovernment  as  a  condition  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

Beginning  In  196,'j,  I  have  been  telling  the 
House  that  rent  subsidies  demonstration 
cities,  and  metropolitan  planning  are  dis- 
guised, far-reaching  civil  rights  propKJsals.  If 
anybody  still  doubts  it.  the  report  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  proves  It  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  what  the  planners  want  to 
do.  Congress  has  already  given  them  the 
tools,  if  not  the  appropriations. 

ExKreiT    5 

"Demonstration  Crrits" — .^  Demonstkation 

IN  Financial  Deceit 

(By  Congressman  Paul  A  F^no.  Republican, 
of  New  York  i 

One  of  the  cleverest  federal  programs  ever 
designed  Is  the  "demonstration  cities"  sec- 
tion of  the  1966  omnibus  cities  bill. 

Under  this  program  selected  cities  can 
qualify  for  grants  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
SO*"-  of  the  non-federal  contribution  needed 
to  underwrite  federally-aided  "demonstra- 
tion-connected protects  In  propagandizing 
this  80  ',  bonus  computation  mechanism,  the 
Administration  has  tried  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  cities  qualifying  under  this  pro- 
gram are  to  be  given  80':  of  the  remaining 
non-federal  costs  of  certain  programs  This  Is 
not  true.  The  above  formula  Is  o't.'v  o  means 
of  cornputing  a  bonus  for  which  cities  may 
be  eligible  if  they  agree  to  plan  the  Weaver- 
Howe  way  Furthermore,  no  city  may  use  Its 
bonus,  computed  as  above,  to  help  pay  the 
cost  of  any  federallv-asslsted  project  In- 
credible as  It  may  seem,  while  the  "demon- 
stration" bonus  Is  to  be  calculated  with  re- 
spect to  federal-grant-ln-ald  programs,  the 
suggested  lelatlonship  is  Just  a  dodge,  be- 
cause the  money  rmi^t  be  used  to  finance 
only  non-federally  aided  "demonstration" 
project sf 

You  may  ask.  "Why  the  deception''"  al- 
though the  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee  ought    to   know    by   now   that   deception 
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Is  a  way  of  life  with  HUD.  In  February,  1966, 
when  the  'demonslrailon  cities"  program  was 
first  proposed,  the  bonus  money,  although 
computed  as  above,  could  be  tised  by  recip- 
ient cities  for  any  demonstration-connected 
project,  whether  or  not  federally-assisted. 
However.  HUD  eventually  realized  what  a 
powerful  socio-political  weapon  they  could 
forge  from  the  "demonstration  cities"  pro- 
gram If  a  mechanism  could  be  established  to; 
( 1 1  give  U.S.  cities  de  facto  bribes  (calculated 
in  a  phony  way  i  to  agree  to  far-reaching 
HUD  and  Office  of  Education  social  plans; 
and  (21  require  cities  to  spend  those  bribes 
on  non-federally  aided  demonstration  proj- 
ects which  HUD  and  the  Office  of  Education 
would  have  leverage  to  "suggest".  With  this 
in  mind,  the  House-passed  legislation  was  re- 
written in  conference  In  October.  1966,  to 
require  demonstration  cities  to  use  their 
bonus  money  for  non-federally  aided  proj- 
ects. 

With  this  financial  sword  In  their  sociolog- 
ical scabbird,  HUD  can  Induce  cities  to  draw 
up  plans  for  radical  programs  which  Con- 
gress would  not  dream  of  funding:  witness 
the  original  Washington,  D.C.,  "demonstra- 
tion" proposal  which  called  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  for  Shaw  and  the  November 
30.  1966,  promise  of  a  HUD  aide  to  an  edu- 
cators group  that  no  application  would  even 
be  considered  unless  it  included  school  In- 
tegration plans  which  ''show  evidence  of  con- 
sultation of  .  .  .  civil  rights  groups". 

The  "demonstration  cities"  mechanism 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  federal 
checkbook  for  radical  federal  urban  grant-in- 
aid  programs  which  Congress  would  never  en- 
act in  their  own  right,  but  HUD  completely 
buffaloed  the  89th  Congress  with  the  techni- 
cal incomprehensibility  of  the  program.  It  is 
up  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  re- 
deem  the  Integrity  of  Congress. 

Exhibit  6 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9,   1967] 
Post     Brags    How    Demonstration     CrrrBs 
Program  Can  Be  Used  To  Support  Guar- 
anteed    Annual      Income — A>rTiDOTE     to 
Slums 

The  guaranteed  Income  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  experimental  idea  that  needs  to  be 
built  Into  Washington's  plans  for  its  model 
neighborhood  program.  The  program's  drafts- 
men are  entirely  right  in  their  emphasis  upon 
It.  They  are  showing  that  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act  is  already  beginning  to  effect  ont 
of  its  most  imporuiiit  purposes,  the  revival  of 
leadership  and  imagination  in  city  govern- 
ment. 

The  guaranteed  income  is,  in  terms  of  the 
model  neighborhood,  a  good  deal  less  radical 
than  it  seems  at  first  glance.  Most  of  the 
families  involved  are  already  eligible  for  sup- 
port through  the  present  welfare  and  Job 
training  systems.  Except  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped,  the  guaranteed  Income 
would  be  paid  only  to  those  who  undergo 
training  and  take  the  Jobs  offered  them. 
Since  new  Jobs  are  to  be  created  as  part  of 
the  mcxiel  neighborhood  plans,  the  guar- 
anteed Income  Is  only  one  element  In  the 
new  economy  being  designed  for  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  damage  done  by  chronic  unemploy- 
ment in  the  slums  Is  difficult  for  most  of  us 
to  comprehend.  When  a  man  has  been  de- 
feated, year  after  year,  in  his  efforts  to  sup- 
port his  family,  he  will  often  disappear  alto- 
gether (and  in  Washington  the  welfare  rules 
speed  him  on  his  way ) .  No  doubt  a  guar- 
anteed income  Is  expensive.  But  It  Is  likely 
to  be  no  more  expensive  than  the  present 
population  of  destitute  families  with  only 
one  parent,  or  none  at  all. 

The  city's  model  neighborhood  application 
Is  one  of  several  recent  examples  of  a  new 
spirit  emerging  at  the  District  Building  under 
the  encouragement  of  the  director  of  admin- 
istration.  Mr.  Lowe.  The  District  Commis- 


sioners can  take  great  pride  In  this  evidence 
of  courage  and  Initiative  In  the  city's  bu- 
reaucracy; It  Is  a  sign  of  municipal  health. 
The  concept  of  a  guaranteed  Income  in  the 
model  neighborhood  deserves  warm  support 
from  the  Federal  Government.  President 
Johnson  said,  In  his  Economic  Message,  that 
a  national  g:uaranteed  income  is  under  dis- 
cussion, and  that  he  proposes  to  examine  it 
further.  The  neighborhood  Is  an  ideal  labora- 
tory In  which  to  test  It  In  practice. 

ExHiBrr  7 
"New  York,  Boston  Authorities,  and  Ghet- 
to   Residents    Criticize    Demonstration 
Cities  Program" 

Mr.  Pino.  Pew  "Great  Society  programs 
are  less  worthy  or  more  complicated  than 
the  "demonstration  cities"  or  "model  cities" 
program. 

In  essence,  the  "demonstration  cities" 
scheme  Is  a  mechanism  for  de  facto  coercion 
of  our  cities  disguised  as  a  mechanism  for 
coordinating  urban  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  Fortunately,  the  complex  trick- 
ery of  the  "demonstration  cities"  program  is 
Increasingly  coming  to  light — people  are  be- 
ginning to  suspect  the  underlying  rationale 
for  so  cumbersome  and  elaborate  a  program. 
For  example,  the  noted  Boston  redevelop- 
ment director,  Edward  Logue,  has  recently 
criticized  the  "demonstration  cities"  pro- 
gram for  its  "needless"  complexity.  I  enclose 
a  New  York  Times  article  of  April  2,  describ- 
ing Mr.  Logue's  statement.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Logue  wisely  observes  that  "Government 
planners  are  so  busy  devising  elaborate  pro- 
grams to  save  the  cities  that  they  have  over- 
looked a  major,  yet  easy,  opportunity  to 
rebuild  slums — a  revision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code."  Mr.  Logue  is  quite  correct, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  approve  of  my  bill  H  R. 
7919,  which  follows  his  line  of  thinking  to  a 
"T"  by  denying  Federal  Income  tax  deprecia- 
tion writeoffs  and  local  real  estate  tax  deduc- 
tions to  slum  properties.  I  Introduced  this 
same  bill  last  year  so  I  am  no  Johnny-come- 
lately  to  this  field.  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  Democratic  party  will  not  abandon  the 
"demonstration  cities"  blueprint  for  social 
coercion  and  declare  a  tax  war  on  the  slum- 
lords of  this  Nation.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  Democratic  Party  gives  Jobs  to  the  social 
planners,  profits  to  the  slumlords,  and  scraps 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slumdweller. 

Even  the  people  are  beginning  to  figure 
this  out.  And  far  from  being  enchanted  with 
the  "demonstration  cities"  scheme,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York's  Bedford -Stuyvesant  ghetto 
see  it  as  a  cruel  fraud,  aiding  only  the  social 
planners  who  are  climbing  on  the  Federal 
Job  bandwagon.  Let  me  Insert  here  another 
New  York  Times  article  of  April  2,  which 
describes  ghetto  disgust  with  the  demon- 
stration cities  program;  that  is,  as  one  young 
man  said,  "We  have  been  surveyed"  and 
studied  to  death." 

This  disgust  has  spread  to  the  New  York 
City  Council,  a  bipartisan  majority  of  which 
have  Just  cut  the  New  York  City  "demon- 
stration cities"  program  budget  bv  40  percent 
to  $15  million.  The  city  council  made  this 
decision  by  a  solid  and  bipartisan  28-to-8 
vote.  Notwithstanding  the  council's  action. 
the  "demonstration  cities"  program  in  New 
York  will  move  on — padding  the  payroll  like 
Haryou-ACT  and  betraying  the  dreams  of 
the  brownstone  canyon  of  despair — but  the 
wise  and  considered  actions  of  the  New  York 
City  Council  point  to  the  growing  disen- 
chantment of  America  with  the  "demonstra- 
tion cities"  Illusion.  I  am  sure  that  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  is  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  that  the  "demonstration  cities" 
program  is  a  farce  not  worth  funding,  either 
now  or  in  the  future.  I  am  including  in  to- 
day's Insertion  a  New  York  Times  article  of 
April  12.  describing  the  New  York  City  Coun- 
cil's action.  In  cutting  the  "demonstration 
cities"  budget. 


"I From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2,   1967] 

"URBAN     PLANS    UTT    AS    TOO     COMPLEX 

"(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 

"Washington,  AprU  1.— An  urban  develop- 
ment  official  has  suggested  that  Government 
planners  are  so  busy  devising  elaborate  pro- 
grams to  save  the  cities  that  they  have  over- 
looked a  major,  yet  easy,  opportunity  to 
rebuild  slums— a  revision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

"In  a  recent  address  at  George  Washing- 
ton University,  Edward  J.  Logue,  director  of 
Boston  redevelopment,  recommended  that  all 
absentee  owners  of  slum  property  be  de- 
nied depreciation  benefits  until  they  could 
show  that  their  property  was  in  full  compli- 
ance with  local  housing  codes. 

"  "Incredible  as  it  may  seem,'  Mr.  Logue 
declared.  'Uncle  Sam  is  a  principal  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  known  as  the  slumlord. 

"  'No  matter  how  rundown  the  properties 
no  matter  how  miserable  the  housing,  the 
slumlord  may  file  his  depreciation.  Believe 
it  or  not.  even  In  an  old  law  tenemant  he 
may  take  it  on  an  accelerated  basis." 

"FORMER    LINDSAY    ADVISER 

"Mr.  Logue,  a  former  top  adviser  to  Mayor 
Lindsay,  rarely  makes  major  public  addresses, 
but  when  he  does  he  usually  clticlzes  what 
he  believes  is  the  conventional  wisdom  about 
cities. 

"This  speech  was  no  exception.  On  two 
counts  he  broke  sharply  with  prevailing  no- 
tions among  Federal  bureaucrats  and  his 
colleagues  in  municipal  government. 

'"He  told  the  bureaucrats  that  the  Admin- 
istration"s  Model  Cities  program  was  need- 
lessly complex.  He  told  the  Mayors  and  re- 
developers  that  all  their  pleading  for  billions 
more  In  Federal  funds  to  rebuild  cities  was  a 
waste  of  time  because  the  Government  'Is  not 
about  to  reduce  any  existing  national  priori- 
ties or  reallocate  any  national  resources'  to 
fight  slums. 

"  'The  war  against  urban  poverty  and 
blight  is  not  a  war  at  all,'  he  declared.  'The 
term  is  misleading  and  should  be  dropped. 
It  is  a  low  priority  national  program,  sub- 
stantially underfunded  and  like  to  remain  so.' 

"Mr.  Logue  said  that  an  enormous  amount 
could  be  done  to  revitalize  cities  within  the 
budgetary  constraints  imposed  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  He  made  two  major  suggestions. 
"Block  graiits  urged 

■The  first  was  to  Improve  the  coordination 
between  the  cities  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  substituting  large  scale  'block 
grants'  for  many  of  the  400-plus  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

"The  second  was  to  revise  the  tax  laws  to 
Inhibit  the  spread  of  slums  and  encourage 
rehabilitation. 

"Discussing   his    first    suggestion    he   said 

"  'At  the  rate  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  are  spinning  off  new  pilot  proj- 
ects, launched  with  glowing  promises  of  the 
wonders  they  will  perform,  the  average  local 
official  is  beginning  to  feel  like  an  air  traffic 
controller. 

"  'Increasingly,  the  local  official  is  forced  to 
turn  his  attention  away  from  the  local 
scene  to  palaver  with  a  bewildering  variety 
of  Feds  who  are  home  with  all  the  rhetoric 
but  inexperienced  and  uninterested  in  the 
practical  local  applications. ' 

"  'Grantsmanshlp  is  one  of  our  minor 
growth  industries  and  I  say  the  hell  with  It,' 
continued  Mr.  Logue,  one  of  the  ablest  prac- 
titioners of  the  art  of  getting  money  out  of 
Washington  for  local  projects. 

"Owner-occupant  aid 

"On  the  second  suggestion,  he  said  that  In 
addition  to  denying  depreciation  benefits  to 
slumlords,  there  should  be  a  wide  range  of 
'urban  Investment  allowances.' 

"These  would  Include  generous  deprecia- 
tion and  tax  deductions  for  the  owner-occu- 
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pant  of  slum  property,  as  distinct  from  the 
absentee  Lindlord 

"  He  18  the  fellow  we  ought  to  encourage 
the  moat  and  whom  we  now  encourage  the 
l«ast,'  Mr   L<>true  said 

"He  also  proposed  similar  tax  brerlts  for 
resident  owners  of  rental  properties  and 
small  businesses  in  blighted  areas,  and  he 
recommended  that  businessmen  willing  to 
locate  factories  and  shops  in  the  ghettos 
receive  tr'.pie  the  normal  depreciation 
allowance. 

■  'Watch  out  for  the  critic  who  says  |  these 
proposals  I  will  dram  the  Federal  Treasury.' 
Mr  Logue  warned   It  won't.' 

"He  said  that  the  Administrations  Model 
Cities  program,  which  gives  supplemental 
gr.ints  :o  selected  cities  to  rebuild  blighted 
neighborhoods.  Is  a  step  forward'  and  an 
Interesting  opportunity.' 

"But  he  called  It  a  complicated  way  to  dis- 
tribute money  to  the  cities  and  said  he 
strongly  opposed  the  notion  built  into  it 
that  you  in  Washington  and  we  In  Boston 
are  in  competition  to  see  who  can  come  up 
with  the  brightest,  shiniest  Ideas  to  help 
our  poor.  " 

"residents    fPSET    ON    BROOKLYN    AH) 

"(By  3teven  V  Roberts) 
'•  'We're  beginning  to  feel  like  laboratory 
animals.'  said  a  young  man  with  a  full, 
reddish  beard.  'We're  t>een  surveyed  and 
studied  tt)  death  You  don't  have  to  draw 
any  more  maps  There  are  maps  downtown 
that  say  we're  supposed  to  get  six  garbage 
collections  a  week,  but  you  don't  see  those 
cats  out  there  ' 

"The  speaker  was  the  Rev  Don  Hayiies. 
a  minister  In  the  East  New  York  section  of 
Brooklyn.  Along  with  200  other  residents  of 
central  Brooklyn  he  got  the  opportunity  last 
week  to  tell  city  ofllclals  that  past  perform- 
ances made  him  highly  skeptical  about  what 
the  new  Model  Cities  program  could  do  for 
his  community. 

"Ths  City  Planning  Commission  chairman. 
Donald  H  Elliott,  and  other  city  officials 
also  held  public  meetings  in  Harlem  and  the 
South  Brun.x  to  discuss  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram, which  would  provide  Federal  funds  for 
a  coordinated  attack  against  social  and  phys- 
ical decay.  The  city  will  ask  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  declare  all  three  are<is  eligible 
for  funds  under  the  Federal  program. 

"Efforts  in  education 

"To  the  people  who  crowded  the  audito- 
rium of  Junior  High  School  178.  at  2163  Dean 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  biggest  problem  in 
central  Brooklyn  Is  education. 

"J  Scott  Kennedy  an  assistant  professor 
In  Brooklyn  College's  department  of  speech 
and  theater,  declared: 

'  'We've  had  a  lot  of  piddling  efforts  in 
education  out  here,  and  I  hop*  we  can  get 
some  innovation.  But  It  takes  money, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  It  takes  black  peo- 
ple to  plan  for  this  education.  No  one  asked 
me  to  plan  for  impr.vlng  the  education  here 
and  I've  been  In  education  a  long  time." 

"Another  local  resident  asked  If  any  funds 
earmarked  for  education  would  go  through 
the  Board  of  Education.  'The  board  has  been 
blind  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  unwilling  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  us.'  she  said. 

"Mitchell  Svirldoff.  the  city's  Human  Re- 
sources Admlnlstratcir.  answered  by  noting 
that  the  application  for  Mixlel  Cities  funds 
asserts  that  'effective  participation  by  the 
community  is  essential  if  the  schools  are  to 
succeed." 

"Improving  edu^.itlonal  opportunities,  es- 
pecially for  young  children,  is  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  city's  Model  Cities 
program. 

"Concern  over  coTisultation 

"Other  speakers  complained  that  recog- 
nized community  groups  nad  not  been  con- 


sulted In  preparing  the  application.  'We 
didn't  know  anything  about  It  until  we  read 
about  It  In  the  paper.'  said  the  president  of 
the  Brownsville  Community  Council.  I  hope 
we'll  now  be  Included.  We've  raised  enough 
hell— you  shoiUd  know  were  here.' 

"The  meeting  also  disclosed  resentment 
among  some  members  of  the  community  to- 
ward the  leadership  of  a  corporation  or- 
ganized last  December  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  of  New  "York,  a  Democrat,  and  the 
Central  Brooklyn  Coordinating  Council  to 
stimulate  the  renewal  of  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  section  Parts  of  th.-it  area.  Browns- 
ville and  East  New  York,  are  Included  In  the 
Model  Cities  application 

A  local  mimster  rose  In  the  audience  and 
said  to  Civil  Court  Judge  Thomas  R  Jones, 
the  chairman  of  the  corporation:  We  de- 
mand you  get  us  involved  and  give  us  some 
of  the  credit." 

"Judge  Jones  has  said  that  the  community 
corporation  should  be  broadened  to  Include 
a  greater  number  of  prominent  clergymen, 
young  people,  and  clvll-rtghts  leaders  City 
officials  note  that  there  is  also  friction  be- 
tween the  corporation  and  Youth  in  Action 

"However,  officials  found  significance  In  a 
statement  at  the  meeting  by  the  Rev  Milton 
A.  Galamlson.  a  popular  local  leader  He 
said: 

"  'No  matter  what  our  diflerences  are  we 
must  manifest  a  sense  of  undivided  unity. 
We  may  have  to  march  together  to  get  out 
commitments  from  the  city  and  the  Federal 
Government '  " 

"UNDSAT'S    VETOES    ON     BCDCET     UPSET 

"(By  Charles  G.  Bennett i 

"The  Democratic -control  led  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  City  Council  yesterday  overrode  all 
'20  of  Mayor  Lindsay's  vetoes  of  changes  they 
had  made  in  his  record  Si -billion  capital 
budget  for  the  1967-68  fiscal  year. 

"In  rebuffing  the  Mayor,  the  board  and 
Council  fixed  the  budget  at  $1,058,775,797. 
or  $23,186,974  under  the  total  that  had  In- 
cluded what  Mr  Lindsay  wanted.  The  Hnal 
figure  exceeds  the  1966-67  capital  budget  by 
«a81,429.174. 

"The  action  completes  legislation  on  the 
new  budget.  Mr  Lindsay  Is  required  to  cer- 
tify It  by  Friday. 

"The  Board  of  Estimate's  vote  to  over- 
ride was  unanimous.  Mayor  Lindsay,  though 
a  member  of  the  board,  does  not  vote  on  over- 
riding a  mayoral  veto.  A  two-thirds  vote 
of  bcth  boerd  and  Council  Is  required  to 
overcome  a  veto. 

"'In  the  City  Council,  which  Is  Democrntlc 
31  to  6.  the  vote  varied  from  27  to  9  on  the 
Mayor's  veto  of  $150,000  planning  funds  for 
each  of  the  Ave  Borough  Presidents  to  32  to  4 
on  the  veto  of  a  proposed  reduction  from 
$7  5-minion  to  »5  92-mllllon  of  funds  for 
studies  of  public  Improvements 

"In  acting  on  the  most  controversial  of  all 
of  the  Republican  Mayor's  vetoes,  the  two 
bodies  slashed  by  $10-mllllon  the  $25-mllllon 
allocated  by  the  Mayor  for  the  Model  Cities 
program  Initiated — but  not  yet  funded — by 
Congress  to  rehabilitate  slum  areas  In  Har- 
lem  central  Brooklyn  and  south  Bronx 

"The  Council  vote  to  override  that  veto  was 
28  to  8.  In  general,  most  Councllmen,  whose 
districts  Include  ghetto  areas,  either  voted 
to  stistaln  the  veto  or  voted  to  override  with 
explanations  that  they  were  wholeheartedly 
for  the  Model  Cities  program,  but  felt  the 
city  could  not  use  all  of  825-mllllon  in  1967- 
68 

"One  Councilman.  Eklward  I  Koch.  Manhat- 
tan Democrat,  was  absent  from  yesterday's 
session 

"Congress  Is  expected  to  appropriate  $400 
minion  for  the  Model  Cities  procrim 
throughout  the  country  The  clty'.s  nlloca- 
tlon  would  be  In  anticipation  of  the  Federal 
funds  It  would  get 

"The  board  and  Council  also  reduced  funds 


requested  by  the  Mayor  for  construction  of 
nelghtx>rhood  family  care  centers  and  multi- 
service centers  In  ghetto  areas. 

"The  overriding  provoked  a  bitter  exchange 
early  last  night  between  tlie  slx-fooi-four 
Mayor  Lindsay  and  the  five-foot-six  David 
Ross.  Council   majority   leader. 

"The  Mayor  branded  the  action  by  the 
Council  and  the  board  as  "a  disturbing  ex- 
ample of  politlcs-as-usual.  reflecting  an  ap- 
parent Indifference  toward  several  critical 
needs  of  the  city  " 

"'Mr.  Ross  shot  back  that  Mr.  Lindsay  was 
displaying  'a  little  boy's  reaction — a  cry- 
baby's reaction  ■ 

"Criticism  by  Lindsay 

"The  Mayor  charged  that  the  reduction  in 
Model  Cities  funds  'indicates  a  lack  of  a  sense 
of  urgency  for  the  rebuilding  of  our  blighted 
neighborhoods."  He  again  criticized  the  $150  - 
000  for  each  Borough  President  'for  so-called 
planning  projects. ' 

"Mr.  Russ  replied  that  the  Council  and 
board  had  approved  "99  4  percent  of  all  budget 
funds  the  Mayor  asked,  but  when  we  change 
less  than  1  percent,  he  calls  It  politics." 

"■  Hes  done  this  before."  the  majority 
leader  asserted.  ■He"ll  probably  do  it  every 
time  elected  officials  have  the  temerity  to  dis- 
agree with  him." 

"On  th?  Council  floor  Mr.  Ross  and  many 
of  his  fellow  Democrats  said  they  supported 
most  of  the  projects  the  Mayor  proposed  for 
ghetto  areas,  but  disagreed  on  some  because 
they  thought  the  money  involved  could  bet- 
ter be  used  for  other  programs. 

""  "What  we  have  done  Is  tdken  .some  of  this 
money  and  re.issigned  It  to  urgently  needed 
projects  and  programs  Involving  education, 
retarded  children  and  planning  throughout 
the  hve  boroughs.'  Mr   Ross  declared. 

"Weiss  opposes  funds 

"The  original  action  of  the  Bjard  of  Esti- 
mate and  City  Council  on  March  14  allocat- 
ing $150,000  to  each  Borough  President — a 
total  of  $750.000 — for  planning  funds  had 
dr:iwn  the  sharp  fire  of  Mayor  Lindsay. 

"He  assailed  the  allocations  as  "contraven- 
ing sound  principles  of  municipal  planning 
and  resF>onslblllty.'  He  charged  tl".at  the 
decision  to  provide  this  money  was  made 
Initially  at  a  "back  rcK-im  rump'  session  of 
the  board  wlilch  the  Mayor  has  not  at- 
tended and  at  which  he  had  not  been  rep- 
resented. 

'"In  the  Council  yesterday  Councilman 
Theodore  S.  Weiss,  Manhattan  Democrat, 
voted  against  the  funds.  Authorl2iation  of 
the  money,  he  declared,  would  "turn  back  the 
Good  Government  clock  and  oi)en  the  way  to 
a  return  to  the  good  old  day.e  of  patronage  ' 

"The  Democratic  leaders  In  both  bodies  re- 
newed their  pledges  to  amend  the  budget 
later  If  the  Mayor  could  demonstrate  that 
the  city  actually  could  use  by  June  30,  1968 
more  money  for  Model  Cities  and  for  family- 
care  and  multi-service  centers. 

"The  Democratic  members  of  the  Board  of 
Ejtlm.ite,  In  voting  to  restore  funds  that  the 
Mayor  h<;d  sought  to  eliminate,  said  the 
funds  were  'desperately  needed'  for  school 
modernization,  air  pollution  control,  equip- 
ment In  schools,  construction  of  classrooms 
for  mentally  defective  children  and  plan- 
ning studies. 

"  "The  Mayor's  vetoes  In  these  areas.'  the 
Democrats  said,  "would  deprive  the  children 
of  this  city  of  facilities  which  are  critically 
needed.  We  are  overriding  these  vetoes  In 
order  to  exp)edlte  t^ese  projects.  To  do  other- 
wise would  shortchange  our  children." 

"'The  capital  budget,  financed  by  borrow- 
ing, covers  the  cost  of  con.structlnt;  public 
buildings  stich  as  schools  and  libraries.  Tlie 
expense  budget,  financed  largely  by  taxation, 
covers  the  city's  operating  or  housekeeping 
expenses  Both  budgets  cover  a  fiscal  year 
from  July  1  through  the  following  June  30. 
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"Fulton  Park  program 

•"In  a  development  related  to  the  Model 
Cities  program  the  Federal  government  an- 
nounced approval  of  the  121-acre  Fulton 
Park  urban  renewal  project  in  the  Bedford- 
Stuyves.uit  section  of  Brooklyn. 

•"The  city  will  receive  $650,000  Immediately 
to  draft  detiilled  plans  for  the  area;  $11,257,- 
000  has  been  reserved  In  Washington  to  carry 
out  the  project  when  plans  are  completed, 
probably  "within  a  year. 

"•The  Fulton  Park  project  Is  a  major  ele- 
ment in  the  city's  plan  for  the  redevelop- 
ment of  central  Brooklyn. 

"Model  Cities  -Aould  provide  money  for 
social  and  physical  rehabilitation.  The  city 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  amount- 
ing to  80  per  cent  of  the  local  contribution 
to  all  Federally  sponsored  programs.  The 
money  could  be  used  any  way  the  city  wants." 


NOT  A  PLUGGED  NICKEL  FOR 
RENT  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Fino]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obnox- 
ious  rent   subsidy   program   appropria- 
tions are  going  to  be  up  before  the  House 
tomorrow  once  again.  Perhaps  this  time 
we  can  finally  consign  this  reptilian  pro- 
gram to  the  srave  it  so  richly  deserves. 
For  the  reference  of  the  Members  of 
this  House.  I  am  including  the  following 
material    on    rent   subsidies   in   today's 
Record: 

Enclosure  No.  i :  Summary  of  reasons 
not  to  fund  the  rent  subsidy  program. 
Enclosure  No.  2:  Information  on  high 
per-family  cost — $75  per  month  aver- 
age— of  rent  subsidy  program  as  now  ad- 
mitted by  HUD:  also  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials"  analysis  of  why  rent  subsidy 
program  is  extravagantly  costly  and 
wasteful 

Enclosure  No.  3:  October  14,  1966, 
Congressional  Record  insertion  of  Hon. 
Del  Cl.awson  explaining  and  citing  an 
editorial  from  the  monthly  journal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  which  protested  the  way 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secre- 
tary Weaver  wa.s  forcing  the  professional 
appraisers  of  HUD  to  falsify  rent  sub- 
sidy project  appraisals  so  that  HUD 
could  avoid  regulations  made  tight  at 
congressional  insisience.  As  the  edito- 
rial explains,  .some  appraisers  left  HUD 
in  protest. 

Enclosure  No.  4:  Material  showing 
how  HUD  intends  to  use  both  the  dem- 
onstration cities  and  metropolitan  plan- 
ning titles  of  the  1966  omnibus  cities 
bill  to  spread  rent  .subsidy  housing 
around  middle-income  city  neighbor- 
hoods and  suburbs. 

Enclo.sure  4ia»:  Fino  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 1966  on  how  the  ""metro"  title  of  the 
1966  omnibus  cities  bill  could  be  used  to 
force  suburbs  to  take  rent  subsidy  hous- 
ing projects. 

Enclosure  A'h^:  March  18.  1967,  New 
York  Times  article  telling  how  HUD  in- 
tended to  use  demonstration  cities  pro- 


gram  to   spread   rent   subsidy   housing 
around  cities. 

Enclosure  No.  5:  February  17,  1967, 
Allen  and  Scott  column  telling  how  UXJD 
does  not  need  much  rent  subsidy  money 
because  there  has  been  little  enough  de- 
mand for  the  program  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  already-authorized  money 
has  been  tied  up. 

Enclosure  No.  6:  March,  1966,  memo- 
randum of  Hon.  Bill  Brock  tabulating 
results  of  congressional  district  question- 
naires on  rent  subsidies.  The  Brock  tabu- 
lation found  no  districts — not  even  radi- 
cal Berkeley,  Cahf.— favoring  rent 
subsidies. 

Enclosure  No.  7:  June  15,  1965.  letter 
to  Hon.  Paul  Fino  from  New  York 
State  Citizens  Public  Expenditure  Survey 
showing  how  virtually  every  county  in 
New  York  State  has  opposed  rent  sub- 
sidies in  two  New  York  referenda  of 
recent  years. 

Enclosure  No.  8:  HUD  memorandum 
of  May  19,  1966,  instructing  local  FHA 
offices  to  fill  rent  subsidy  administrative 
positions  with  Negroes. 

Enclosure  No.  9:  Barron's  article  of 
October  3,  1966,  describing  how  "Black 
Power"  controlled  child  development 
group  of  Mississippi  has  been  okayed  for 
rent  subsidy  funds. 

Enclosure  No.  10;  Two  antirent  sub- 
sidy Arthur  Krock  editorials  of  1965. 

Enclosure  No.  11:  1965  minority  views 
of  House  Banking  Committee  Republi- 
cans opposing  rent  subsidies. 

The  material  outlined  above  is  as 
follows: 

Enclosure  No.  1 — Why  the  Rent  Subsidy 
Program  Should  Not  Be  Funded 
It  Is  false  to  say  that  rent  subsidy  housing 
Is  cheap.  HtHD  has  admitted  (Washington 
Star,  April  13,  1967)  that  the  average  rent 
subsidy  comes  to  $75  per  month.  When  the 
program  was  first  proposed,  HUD  said  that 
It  would  cost  no  more  than  public  housing, 
but  HUD  critics  proved  correct.  In  1965,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials  President  Ira  Robbins  said  that 
rent  subsidy  housing  for  a  $4,000  a  year  fam- 
ily of  four  would  cost  $37  per  unit  per 
month,  while  rent  subsidy  housing  for  the 
same  family  would  cost  $66.  Robbins  called 
rent  subsidies  "socially  obnoxious"".  Rent 
subsidy  housing  Is  costly  because  the  subsi- 
dized tenants  are  put  Into  expensive  hous- 
ing built  with  market-Interest  rate  loans. 
The  whole  Idea  behind  putting  poor  tenants 
in  middle-income  housing  through  heavy 
subsidy  Is  Integration,  economic  and  racial. 
The  rent  subsidy  program  Involves  use  of 
taxpayer  dollars  to  finance  artificial  resi- 
dential patterns. 

Despite  the  Appropriations  Committee 
"'local  option"  proviso,  which  purports  to 
safeguard  unwilling  communities  from  rent 
subsidy  housing,  title  204  of  the  1966  omni- 
bus cities  bin,  which  requires  local  com- 
munities In  a  metropolitan  area  to  submit 
federal  aid  requests  through  a  ■"metro-gov- 
ernment" or  planning  body,  is  intended  by 
HUD  for  use  In  pressuring  unwilling  com- 
munities (suburbs)  to  take  rent  subsidy 
housing.  On  May  17,  1967,  HUD  stated  that 
""demonstration"  cities  will  have  to  spread 
rent  subsidy  housing  through  unwilling 
neighborhoods.  HUD  has  admitted  viewing 
rent  subsidies  as  a  tool  for  dispersing  the 
population  of  the  urban  ghettoes  into  new 
neighborhoods. 

Rent  subsidy  housing  Is  not  wholly  private 
housing.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  it  is  only 
being  built  because  the  federal  government 


will  Immediately  buy  up  the  mortgage 
through  FNMA  (Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association).  Thus,  in  effect,  the  financing 
is  public  and  not  private.  In  New  York 
State,  the  State  government  puts  up  "seed" 
money  for  rent  subsidy  projects,  and  there 
are  proposals  to  extend  tax  abatement. 

HUD  does  not  need  any  more  money  for 
rent  subsidies  because  it  has  not  used  up 
what  It  has.  According  to  columnists  Allen 
and  Scott  (No.  "Virginia  Sun,  February  17, 
1967),  only  $100,000  of  the  $2  million  voted 
for  Fiscal  1968  pajTnents  has  been  used  up. 
and  of  the  $32  million  rent  subsidy  contract 
authority  given  HUD  by  Congress,  ""only 
about  one  third — $10,381  mUllon— has  been 
earmarked   for   possible   projects." 

The  rent  subsidy  program  U  stained  with 
deceit.  HUD  has  often  made  Improper  accu- 
sations, withheld  material  from  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  or  taken  other 
improper  steps.  Back  In  the  autumn  in  1966, 
HUD  found  that  It  could  not  effectively  oper- 
ate within  some  of  the  regulations  (income 
and  housing  cost)  Congress  forced  it  to  pro- 
mulgate. What  did  HUD  do?  HUD  forced  its 
appraising  staff  to  violate  their  professional 
ethics,  prompting  resignations  and  early  re- 
tirement (See  Appraisers  Association  Jour- 
nal editorial,  Conffressional  Record,  Octo- 
ber  14.   1966). 

The  rent  subsidy  concept  Is  enormously 
unpopular.  It  has  been  rejected  In  every 
national  opinion  poll;  In  every  state  refer- 
endum; and  In  every  89th  Congress  constitu- 
ent questionnaire.  Of  some  twenty  district 
surveys  tabulated  by  Rep.  Bill  Brock  la 
March.  1966,  not  one  showed  a  district  fa- 
voring rent  subsidies.  The  Brock  tabulation 
showed  rent  subsidies  most  popular  in 
Berkeley,  California,  which  was  only  two-to- 
one  against  them.  Other  districts  were  80% 
and  90<^c   opposed. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  13,  1967] 
Enclosure   2 — Rent   StJBsmiES   Average   $75 

Per  Month  Per  Family:  Double  Cost  of 

PtTBLic  Housing 

Two  years  after  Congress  voted  to  let  the 
federal  government  pay  part  of  the  rent, 
only  a  handful  of  low-Income  families  are 
actually  living  In  housing  made  available  by 
the  program. 

But  far  from  being  discouraged,  officials  at 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment hall  it  as  the  most  successful 
multifamlly  program  at  this  stage  that  the 
government  has  ever  had. 

"It's  also  the  most  misunderstood,"  says 
a  HUD  official.  "People  thought  we  were  Just 
going  to  start  handing  out  rent  checks.  But 
this  is  a  construction  program,  and  it  takes 
about  two  and  a  half  years  to  get  a  project 
all  the  way  through." 

To  speed  things  the  department  has  ap- 
proved several  structure  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects and  Is  paying  supplements  for  some 
elderly  couples  living  in  existing  homes  for 
the  elderly.  Only  one  project  is  actually 
under  construction  at  this  point — a  104-unlt 
apartment  in  Pasco.  "Wash. 

As  of  April  1.  however,  $19.1  mUlion  had 
been  allocated  for  347  projects  that  will  pro- 
vide housing  for  25,336  families.  The  projects, 
In  various  stages  of  study  and  planning,  are 
in  251  cities  in  every  state  except  Alaska, 
Dfiaw>.re.  M.\ine.  NevnUa  and  Utah. 

The  government  currently  is  paying  rent 
supplements  on  only  1.500  units,  all  of  them 
in  housing  for  the  elderly  except  for  a  re- 
habilitation project  in  Cleveland. 

By  the  end  of  summer.  HUD  hopes  to  see 
occupied  689  rehabilitated  living  units  in 
Boston  and  350  In  New  York  City. 

When  the  administration  pushed  the  legis- 
lation through  Congress  in  1965  it  estimated 
rent  supplements  would  average  about  $40  a 
month.  They  are  running  closer  to  $75  a 
month  due  mainly,  HUD  says,  to  the  higher 
interest  rates  now  prevailing. 
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Testimont  or  National  Associatton  or 
Housing  and  Divelopment  OmcuLs  Be- 
roBC  HorsiNO  SfBcoMMiTrn:  1965 

FA«T     n.    CRITICAL    ANALYSIS    OF     RENT    SUPPLE- 
MENT PLAN.   AN  ALTEHNATIVE  PROPOSAL 

NAHRO  has  examined  with  ?reat  care  the 
▼arlous  propoeaU  aimed  at  stimulating  new 
bousing  construction  geared  to  families 
needing  housing  assistance  Our  association 
has  prepared  a  detailed  study  that  examines 
In  some  depth  the  three  alternative  methods 
that  are  pertinent 

The  public  housing  financial  formula; 
The  below-martcet   interest  rate  plan:   and 
The  ren:   supplementation   plan   proposed 
In  section   101  of  the  1965  housing  bill. 

These  three  plans  have  been  examined 
from  our  points  of  effectiveness: 

Ability  to  reach  frtmilles  living  In  sub- 
standard housing.  Including  the  elderly  and 
the  displaced; 

The  relative  cost  and  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution; 

The  rel.=itlonshlp  proposed  between  the  pri- 
vate housing  sponsor,  the  builder,  and  the 
public  agency  representing  the  public  In- 
terest: 

The  end  product.  In  terms  of  a  housing  de- 
velopment that  Is  socially  as  well  as  struc- 
turally sound 

I  win  not  attempt  at  this  point  to  go  Into 
all  the  details  contained  In  our  study  but 
will  cover  only  our  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations However.  I  would  like  to  file 
the  full  report  for  the  record  within  a  few 
days. 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  the  best  long-term 
method  for  nneetlng  the  low-income,  poor- 
housing  dilemma  is  use  of  the  financial  for- 
mula of  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
In  a  number  of  ways 

In  publicly  owned  .^nd  operated  housing 
developments; 

In  combined  private-pubUc  housing  de- 
velopments made  possible  under  a  recent 
policy  decision  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration; and 

In  the  rehabilitation  or  lease  of  existing 
housing  for  short-term  us  well  as  for  long- 
term  use.  taking  advanta*;e  of  the  so-called 
flexible  formula  under  section  402  of  the  new 
bill 

A  key  factor  In  our  decision  to  recommend 
the  financial  formula  now  used  In  public 
housing  over  other  ass!st<ince  methods  is  the 
economy  in  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern.ment 
that  It  represents  This  formula  achieves 
low-Interest  rates  by  pledging  the  aruiual 
subsidy  as  security  on  long-term  bonds;  it 
has  access  to  low  Interest  rates  for  short- 
term  construction  loans:  and  It  Includes  a 
local  contribution  In  the  form  of  5>artlal  tax 
exemption 

The  current  dlfTerence  In  long-term  Inter- 
est rates  for  PH.^-backed  bonds  and  PHA- 
Insured  market  rate  mortgages  Is  2'2  {per- 
centage points — the  difference  between  314 
percent  and  5^4  percent.  Including  the  in- 
surance factor  The  current  below-market 
Interest  rate  applying  to  the  PHA  section 
221-d-3  program  and  the  Community  Fu- 
calltlea  Administration  section  202  program 
of  direct  loans  for  the  elderly  is  3',  percent, 
and  Is  climbing  to  4  or  4 '^  percent 

The  effect  of  the  difference  In  these  Inter- 
est rates  amounts  to  about  S25  per  month  In 
rent  for  market-rate  prottmms  and  about  $8 
for  below-market-rate  programs  1  using  the 
3 '<j -percent  figure  1  over  economic  rent  in 
public  housing,  before  cash  subsidy  Is 
utilized. 

Now,  I  come  to  a  very  vital  point.  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  the  rent  supplement  housing 
plan,  the  average  rent  supplement  or  sub- 
sidy would  be  at  least  $66  per  unit  per  month 
for  families  with  an  average  Income  of  $4  000 
The  cost  of  subsidizing  families  with  an 
average  Income  of  »4,000  under  the  public 
housing  formula,  would  be  J37  per  unit  per 
month.   In   other   words,   the   difference   be- 


tween the  rent  supplement  of  $66  and  the 
public  housing  subsidy  of  $37.  or  829.  per 
month  goes  down  the  drain,  moat  of  It  to 
make   up  for  the  higher  Interest  costs 

The  HHFA  Administrator  has  testl&ed 
that  under  the  proposed  rent  supplement 
market  rate  housing  program,  the  construc- 
tion of  500  000  units  In  a  4-year  period  may 
be  anticipated.  Under  the  »200  million  sub- 
sidy authorization  requested  for  this  pro- 
gram, about  250.000  of  the  families  could  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  rent  supplementation. 
If  the  same  $200  million  subsidy  funds  were 
utilized  under  the  public  housing  formula,  a 
total  of  450.000  families  with  the  same  aver- 
age Income,  could  be  taken  care  of — a  differ- 
ence of  200.000  families. 

A  crucial  point — not  to  be  overlooked — Is 
that  at  the  end  of  the  amortization  period, 
the  housing  project  financed  under  the  rent 
supplement  plan  is  owned  completely  by  a 
private  corporation,  while  a  public  housing 
development  Is  owned  by  a  local  housing  au- 
thority and  Is  a  tangible  public  asset  In  the 
first  Instance,  the  Federal  investment  ends 
up  In  private  hands — in  the  second  case,  the 
Federal  investment  results  in  a  publicly 
owned  property. 

Based  on  these  facts.  Mr.  Chairman, 
NAHRO  believes  that  the  proposed  rent  sup- 
plementation plan  Is  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive. Under  the  financial  formula  of  public 
housing,  the  taxpayer  gets  more  for  his 
money. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record.  Oct  14. 
1966] 

Enclosvre  No  3— HUD  Forces  FHA  Apprais- 
ers TO  Pervert  Professional  Standards  on 
Behalf  of  Rent  Subsidies — Top  FHA  Ap- 
praisers Retire  Rather  Tha.v  Twist  Prin- 
ciples 

(Mr  Dtl  Clawson  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Ht'TCHiNsoN)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter  1 

Mr  Del  Clawsiin,  Mr  Speaker,  my  atten- 
Uon  was  recently  Invited  to  the  September 
Issue  of  the  .Appraiser,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers, 
an  affiliate  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  The  article  to  which  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  House  Is  entitled 
Top  PHA  Appraisers  Retire  Rather  Than 
Twist  Principles  " 

The  article  discusses  the  recent  retirement 
of  two  professional  appraisers  from  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  One  was  the 
Chief  of  the  Valuation  Section  of  FHA  who 
has  served  14  years  with  the  Agency  The 
other  was  Director  of  the  Appraisal  and 
Mortgage  Risk  Division  who  had  served  the 
PHA  for  29  years. 

The  reason  given  for  these  two  retirements, 
according  to  the  Appraisal  Institute  article. 
Is  that  the  FHA  In  administering  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  violating  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  fair  market  value.  Realizing 
the  controversy  generated  In  the  Congress 
over  this  program  and  the  narrow  vote  with 
which  it  survived.  I  am  sure  that  the  House 
is  Interested  In  this  alleged  perversion  of 
basic  appraisal  principles  by  the  FHA  in  ad- 
ministering this  program 

Section  101  Id)  of  the  1965  Housing  Act 
provides  that  the  rent  supplement  for  any 
unit  may  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which 
the  fair  market  rental  for  such  unit  exceeds 
one-fourth  of  the  tenant's  Income  as  deter- 
mined by  the  administrator  Fair  market 
rental"  Is  a  phrase  of  art  In  the  appraisal 
profession  and  with  respect  to  all  other  FHA 
programs  the  Agency  follows  the  definition  of 
the  appraisal  profession  However,  with  re- 
spect to  rent  supplement  projects,  appar- 
ently the  FHA  has  adopted  a  different  and 
unique  definition.  With  respect  to  rent  sup- 
plement projects,  the  FH.\  has  decided  that 
"fair  market  rental"  will  be  deemed  to  be 
the  lower  of  only  two  figures:  First,  the  na- 
tional  maximum  rents  for  such   housing  as 


approved  by  FH.\  which  may  be  increased  as 
much  as  25  percent  in  high-cost  areas,  or 
second,  the  rents  that  would  be  needed  to 
cover  the  costs  of  a  project.  Including  all 
mortgage  charges  and  a  limited  dividend  or 
a  5  percent  contingency  reserve  Income  for 
the  sponsor  owner. 

This  means  that  a  rent  supplement  project 
could  exist  alongside  another  FHA  unsubsl- 
dlzed  project  with  the  latter  charging  $80 
per  month  rent  because  that  Is  the  fair  mar- 
ket rental,  while  the  rent  supplement  proj- 
ect for  a  comp.irable  unit  Is  charging  $100 
per  month  rent  This  Is  a  program  for  poor 
people''  Thus  with  the  new  definition  the 
rent  supplement  Is  Increased  because  the 
FHA  has  not  fo'iuwed  the  customary  defini- 
tion of  fair  market  value. 

It  Is  not  practical  to  offer  a  statutory  defi- 
nition of  "fair  market  rental"  However,  the 
FH.\  should  not  hme  one  definition  for  fair 
market  value  for  one  program  and  another 
definition  for  all  the  other  programs. 

I  hope  that  when  the  FHA  Commissioner 
appears  before  the  House  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee  next  year  in  connection  with 
rent  supplement  funds  for  fiscal  year  1968 
that  the  members  of  that  subcommittee  will 
succeed  In  bringing  the  FHA  back  to  b;islc 
concepts  of  real  estate  appraisals  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  from  the  Ap- 
praiser be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

[From  the  Appraiser,  September  1966) 

"TOP      FHA      APPRAISERS      RETIRE      RATHER      THAN 
TWIST    PRINCIPLES 

"John  R  Lynch,  a  Member  of  the  Appraisal 
Institute  for  25  years  («972),  retired  early 
this  summer  as  Chief  of  the  Valuation  Sec- 
tion at  the  headquarters  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  in  Washington, 
D  C  ,  with  which  he  had  been  associated  14 
years 

"He  elected  to  retire  rather  than  sacrifice 
his  principles  as  an  MAI.  and  otherwise 
violate  the  maxims  and  tenets  of  the  real 
estate  appraisal  profession.  At  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  Waldemar  Welchbrodt, 
SRA  and  Director  of  the  FHAs  Appraisal  and 
Mortgage  Risk  Division  also  left  the  agency 
after  29  years  service,  reportedly  for  the 
same  reasons. 

"The  situation  that  precipitated  Mr. 
Lynrh's  retirement  wiis  administrative  action 
by  other  officials  in  FHA  that  grossly  distort- 
ed the  meaning  of  recognized  appraisal 
terminology  In  a  manner  that  also  might  be 
susceptible  to  Interpretation  as  a  deliberate 
viilatiun  of  the  Intent  of  the  new  rent  sup- 
plement program  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
"In  the  simplest  terms,  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  legislation,  which  was  en- 
acted with  the  support  of  NAREB,  authorizes 
federal  subsidy  payments  to  the  owners  of 
FHA-flnancod  housing  erected  for  certain 
categories  of  low-Income  families  to  cover 
the  amount  of  each  tenant's  rent  In  excess 
of  one-quarter  of  his  Income  and  up  to  'the 
fair  market  rental'  of  his  unit  {Section  101, 
subparagraph  d 1 . 

'When  non-appraisal  jjersonnel  at  FHA 
headquarters  drafted  the  regulations  to  Im- 
plement this  program  last  spring,  however, 
they  wrote  a  provision  that  when  the  terms 
'economic  rent,"  "fair  market  rental,"  or 
'FHA-approved  rent"  are  used  In  connec- 
tion with  this  program  they  will  be  deemed 
to  the  lower  of  only  two  figures:  (.\) .  the  na- 
tional maximum  rents  for  such  housing  ap- 
proved by  FHA,  which  may  be  Increased  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  In  'high  cost"  areas,  or, 
(B),  the  rents  that  would  be  needed  to  cover 
the  costs  of  a  project.  Including  all  mortgage 
charges  and  a  limited-dividend  or  a  S'l 
'contingency  reserve'  Income  for  the  sponsor- 
owner  organlz;ition. 

"By  this  approach.  It  can  be  seen,  the  fol- 
lowing situation  could  arise  In  an  area 
where  the  true  'economic  rent'  or  'fair  mar- 
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ket  rental'  for  a  lo-.v-income  housing  unit 
wns  880  ft  month  ( 1 )  because  of  the  prevail- 
ing vacmcy  factor.  It  might  require  a  rent 
of  $110  a  month  (2i  to  cover  the  costs  In 
option  B  in  the  PHA  formula  outlined  above, 
and  the  maxlmimi  rent  for  such  units  al- 
lowed by  FHA  might  be  $120  per  month  (3). 
"In  such  a  situation,  under  the  PHA  regula- 
tions an  appraiser  would  be  required  to  dis- 
regard the  true  $80  economic  rent'  and  In- 
stead identify  and  process  the  $110  figure  as 
'economic  renf  or  'fair  market  rental."  not- 
withstanding the  availability  of  comparable 
units  in  the  market  for  $80  a  month.  In  com- 
plete (iifregard  of  the  'fair  market  rental- 
provision  in  the  law.  It  also  would  appear. 
the  subsidy  payments  in  such  a  case  would 
cost  tfixpsyers  the  difference  between  one- 
quarter  of  a  subsidized  tenant's  Income  and 
jIlO  per  month.  Instead  of  $80  per  month, 
the  true  'fair  market  rental'  value  for  such 
a  unit. 

"The  ultimate  In  economic  folly  under  this 
distorted  definition  of  'economic  rent'  and 
•fair  m.--.rket  rental'  by  PHA  could  be  two 
buildings  side  by  side  containing  generally 
comp^r.Hble  units:  one  erected  In  1962  and 
occupied  by  non-subsldlzed  tenants  paying 
$80  a  month,  and  with  a  20  per  cent  vacancy, 
for  examp:e;  the  other  fully  occupied  at  $110 
a  month  by  subsidized  tenants,  because  their 
rents  above  one-quarter  of  their  Income  and 
in  exces.t  of  genuine  fair  market  rental  as  de- 
fined by  the  appraisal  profession  was  being 
paid  by  Washington  out  of  taxpayers"  funds. 
(Or.  If  not  ix-cupied  by  a  suflJclent  number 
o!  subsidized  tenants,  and  unable  to  com- 
pete .,g.i:nst  eccmomic  rejits.  the  rent  sup- 
piemen:  program  building  would  soon  de- 
fault on  its  mortgage  and  become  another 
FHA  distress  property.) 

"Mr.  Lynchs  discussions  with  higher  FHA 
officials  .ibout  the  way  the  regulations  mis- 
construed appraisal  terms  and  in  efTect 
di'cct  appraisers  to  adopt  spurious  concepts 
were  unheeded.  Unwilling  to  condone  them 
he  ret. red.  .So  did  Mr.  Welchbrodt. 

"If  appraisers  In  other  federal  agencies  in 
Washington  have  not  publicly  expressed  any 
support  for  the  actions  of  their  confreres, 
they  have  been  equally  discreet  in  not  hand- 
ing any  bouquets  to  the  PHA  or  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment either." 

Enclosure     4i  ai —Metropolitan     Planning 
Can  Force  Si'bvrbs  To  Take  Rent  Subsidy 

Project 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C    September  30,  1966. 
Important    For  Member's  personal  attention. 

Dear  Appropriations  CoMMrrrEE  Member: 
I  am  -.vnting  to  you  about  an  aspect  of  the 
proposed  "Metro  planning"  title  (Title  11)  of 
the  omnibus  1966  housing  bill,  which  is  to 
come  up  shortly 

You  will  remember  that  your  Committee, 
in  fundii-.g  the  rent  supplement  program. 
insistea  on  attaching  a  rider  which  was  to 
keep  r!-.e  money  from  being  vised  for  rent 
supplement  housing  except  in  towns  which 
had  requested  it  or  where  It  was  part  of  a 
workable  plan 

During  the  several  debates,  many  of  you 
indicated  that  you  would  oppose  rent  sup- 
plement.-: without  that  rider,  and  that  you 
considered  the  "local  option"  regarding  rent 
supplement  housing  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  to  you  the  way  in  which  the 
"metro  planning"  title  of  the  1966  omnibus 
hous'ng  bill  will  do  extreme  violence  to  the 
renf  subsidy  "local  option"  rider,  voiding  the 
Inten*  of  your  Committee 

In  .T  nutshell,  "metro  planning"  requires 
all  communities  within  a  "metropoliten  area" 
as  defined  by  Secretary  Weaver  to  set  up  a 
"metro  planning  agency"  to  plan  the  loca- 
tion, srhediillng  and  financing  of  all  pub- 
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Ucly-asslsted  facilities  on  a  metropolitan 
area-wide  basis.  All  metro  area  communities 
win  have  to  submit  requests  for  federal  aid 
in  ten  programs  (ranging  from  highways  to 
hospitals)  to  this  "metro  government  "!  The 
"metro  government"  will  tell  Washington 
whether  or  not  the  aid  reauests  conform  to 
the  metropolitan  area-wide  planning  done 
under  federal  auspices  and  federal  money! 
All  this  is  in  Title  II  for  anyone  to  read 

If  a  community's  proposed  project  con- 
forms to  federal  metro  area-wide  planning, 
then  the  applicants'  communitv  will  get  a 
20 ^c  bonus  grant.  At  least  for  the  moment 
But  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  what  begins 
as  a  bonus  winds  up  as  a  penalty.  "Metro 
planning"  is  a  mechanism  to  ultimately  deny 
federal  aid  to  any  community  that  does  not 
go  along  with  federal  metro  area-wide 
planning. 

Back  In  February,  Secretary  Weaver  sub- 
mitted a  sUtement  to  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee describing  the  facilities  to  be 
planned  on  a  metro  area-wide  basis  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  20%  bonus  grant*  in  the  pro- 
grams ranging  from  highways  to  hospitals. 
He  specifically  said  "housing  and  relocation- 
would  be  subject  to  such  planning.  The 
planning  extends  to  "any  publicly-assisted 
facility,  whether  or  not  federally-assisted." 
Metropolltlan  areas  that  do  not  plan  to 
disperse  rent  subsidy  housing  throughout 
communities  that  would  refuse  rent  supple- 
ment housing  under  your  "local  option" 
rider  wUl  not  be  able  to  get  federal  bonus 
grants  for  sewers,  airports,  highways  and  so 
forth  under  the  "metro"  title.  I  imagine  in  a 
few  years  this  leverage  would  be  used  so  that 
they  would  accept  the  total  planning  or  get 
no  grants  at  all. 

This  will  cripple  the  rider  attached  to  rent 
supplement  money  by  your  committee.  This 
is  the  way  the  Administration  has  chosen  to 
undermine  your  action. 

The  Administration  will  say  "housing  is 
not  one  of  the  programs  included  In  metro 
planning"'.  True,  housing  money  Is  not  in  the 
kitty.  But  a  community  will  'have  to  plan 
housing  according  to  federal  standards  to 
get  the  bonuses — or  grants — in  the  other  ten 
programs  that  are  in  the  kitty.  Dr.  Weaver 
has  said  housing  must  be  planned. 

The  "metro"  approach  Is  subtle  and  menac- 
ing. I  urge  you  to  resist  the  undermining  of 
your  rent  supplement  rider  by   supporting 
my  amendment  to  strike  the  ''metro"  title. 
I  have  not  discussed  the  proposed  use  of 
"metro"  as  a  tool  to  merge  school  districts 
and    develop    educational    "racial    balance" 
schemes,  for  although  It  Is  perhaps  the  most 
menacing  aspect  of  "metro".  It  is   not  re- 
lated to  your  rider  or  any  other  appropria- 
tions action. 
With  best  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A.  Pino. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Enclosure    4(6) — New    York    Times    Tells 
How  Demonstration  CrriES  Program  Is  To 
Be  Used  To  Sphead  Rent  Subsidt  Hous- 
ing— Demonstration  CrriES 
Mr.  Pino.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  disturbed  to 
read  in  the  March  18.  1967.  New  York  Times 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  intends  to  use  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program  to  Induce  cities  to  accept 
rent  supplement  housing  projects  and  dis- 
perse them  throughout  neighborhoods  which 
do  not  want  them. 

I  said  that  HUD  had  this  in  mind  last 
year,  and  now  they  have  confirmed  my  sus- 
picions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rent  subsidy  program  has 
been  called  the  horsepower  of  open  hous- 
ing legislation.  It  now  appears  that  the  dem- 
onstration cities  program  is  to  be  the  horse- 
power of  rent  subsidies,  hand  In  hand  with 
the  FNMA  special  assistance  funds  which  will 
be  used  to  finance  the  private  enterprise  »-«>nt 
subsidy  program. 


Most  of  HUDs  programs  are  like  Icebergs, 
The  one-tenth  you  can  see  Is  not  too  bad. 
but  that  90  percent  below  the  water  and  out 
of  sight  is  dark  and  menacing.  The  way 
to  cope  with  HUD'S  plans  for  America  is  to 
refuse  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  demon- 
stration cities  and  rent  subsidy  programs. 

I  include  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
March  18.  by  Robert  Semple.  and  some  ex- 
cerpts from  the  language  of  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill  and  the  statement  made  In 
support  of  it  by  HUD  to  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee In  February  ld66: 

"MODEL  cities  TOLD  TO  RULE  OUT  BIAS — HOUS- 
ING OFFICIAL  ASSERTS  TT  WILL  NOT  BE  TOLER- 
ATED 

"(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 

"Washington.  March  17.— The  Administra- 
tion moved  today  to  counter  reports  that  it 
would  soft-pedal  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements of  the  new  model  cities  program 
for  rebuilding  slum  neighbors. 

"In  a  sharply  worded  speech  to  a  Federal 
Bar  Association  meeting  here,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, H,  Ralph  Taylor,  said  discrimination 
in  either  the  employment  or  housing  phases 
of  the  program  would  not  be  'tolerated.' 

"Mr,  Taylor,  who  has  over-all  responsibil- 
ity for  the  program,  reaffirmed  previous  Ad- 
ministration declarations  that  a  city  would 
not  be  required  to  enact  a  fair-housing  law 
to  qualify   for  funds  under  the  program. 

"However,  he  pointed  out  that  any  major 
attack  on  a  blighted  neighborhood  would 
necessarily  Involve  displacement  of  some 
slum  residents  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
he  asserted  that  such  rehousing  must  be  on 
an  open  occupancy  basis.' 

"Priority  for  skills 

"As  for  employment,  Mr.  Taylor  reminded 
his  audience  that  the  regulations  governing 
the  program  required  cities  to  give  priority' 
for  Jobs  created  by  the  expenditure  of  pro- 
gram funds  to  'neighborhood  residents  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  skills."  He  indicated 
that  this  requirement  would  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  Federal  Government  and  added  : 

"  'Discriminatory  practices  simply  will  not 
be  tolerated." 

"Mr.  Taylor's  statement  was  Interpreted 
here  as  a  warning  that  cities  that  cannot  win 
agreement  from  local  labor  unions  not  to  dis- 
criminate In  hiring  people  for  construction 
work  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  compet- 
ing for  funds  under  the  program. 

"More  than  1,000  cities  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  program,  and  the  housing  agency 
expects  to  receive  applications  for  planning 
funds  from  several  hundred.  Of  these,  prob- 
ably no  more  than  80  will  be  chosen  to  re- 
ceive funds. 

"Congress  appropriated  $11  million  last 
year  to  be  distributed  to  selected  cities  for 
planning  purposes,  and  President  Johnson  is 
seeking  $400  million  this  year  to  help  cities 
carry  out  the  work. 

"There  has  been  a  feeling  in  some  civil 
rights  circles  that  the  Administration 
planned  to  give  desegregated  housing  low  pri- 
ority in  the  program.  The  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  In  Housing, 
for  example,  has  charged  that  the  program 
would  merely  'gild  the  ghetto'  and  do  little 
to  break  up  existing  housing  patterns  in  ur- 
ban areas. 

"Moreover,  during  a  recent  nationwide  tour 
to  explain  the  program,  Mr.  Taylor  was  asked 
frequently  by  worried  local  officials  whether 
passage  of  a  local  fair-housing  ordinance 
would  be  required.  Mr.  Taylor's  repeated  as- 
surances that  It  would  not  create  the  im- 
pression that  Federal  officials  would  give 
little  weight  to  a  city's  approach  to  non- 
discrimination generally  when  It  came  time 
to  review  applications  for  planning  money 
under  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966. 

"In  his  remarks  this  morning,  Mr.  Taylor 
pointed   out   that  Congress  had  specifically 
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prohibited  the  Oovermnent  from  using  the 
program  u  "an  a(?^e8slve  lostrument  to 
compel  open  cxcupam  y  A  clause  in  the 
Admlnlstratinn  s  orliflnal  pro[>_>s,ii  :;ist  year, 
If  broadly  interpreted,  ml(;ht  have  given  the 
housing  aKPr;cy  p^jwer  to  require  applicant* 
to  pass  open  occupancy  :.i'as 

•However  Mr  Tay!>r  isscrted  that  the  pro- 
gram was  still  covered  by  T.tle  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  bars  dis- 
crimination In  federally  assisted  programs, 
and  the  executive  irders  barring  discrimina- 
tion In  federally  aided  employment  and  hous- 
ing And  he  insisted  'h.it  these  laws  would 
t)«  applied  n»?ori>usIy  to  the  relocation  of 
persons  uprooted  by  nelghborh  jc>d  redevelop- 
ment. 

'New  Administrator 

•Pressed  for  ^peclflcs,  Walter  O  P-arr.  the 
new  admlnlstrjttur  .  f  the  pro»<ram  who  serves 
under  Mr.  Tay.or  said  he  did  not  thmlc  the 
act  permitted  the  cioverr.ment  to  require 
cities  to  guarantee  the  rel(x-atl'jn  in  a  white 
suburban  nelghborhtxid  of  a  Negro  who 
wanted  to  live  there 

•But  he  said  that  federally  aided  boitslng 
must  be  'open.'  and  that  the  Administra- 
tion would  detlnliely  ifi'-e  extra  points'  to 
a  city  that  agreed  t<i  disperse  federally  aided 
housing — such  as  public  housing,  rent  sup- 
pler-^ent  and  ''ii.-r  1  '»-.:!(■..  nie  housing  pro- 
grams throughout  the  city  In  order  to  avoid 
perpetuation  of  'he  ghetto  ' 

•  'That's  good,'  he  declared  'We  like  that.' 
"This  In  itself  would  be  a  highly  significant 
change  from  past  practice  Cities  as  a  rvile 
have  tended  to  '.-■oate  most  of  their  fed- 
erally aided  l>w -Income  housing  In  areas  al- 
ready ghettolzed,  an  e.xceedlngly  sore  point 
among  civil  rights  groups. 

"  'Demon.stkation  Cmes' — Title  I 

"Section  103i4i  of  Title  I  lays  down  ,18  one 
of  the  re<iulrements  of  a  demonstration 
city'  that  the  city's  application  show  that: 

'  'Substantive  local  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  requirements  are,  or  can  be  expected 
to  be.  con.sistent  with  the  objectives  vt  the 
program: ' 

"Secretary  Weaver  went  into  more  details 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee (see  p    45-46  of  the  hearings). 

"  'Non-dlscrlmlnatlon  in  any  housing  as- 
sisted under  a  demonstration  program  is  a 
legal  requirement  In  some  cities,  however, 
the  mere  requirement  of  non -discrimination 
will  not  be  surBclent  to  resolve  the  manifold 
problems  to  which  rtgtd  and  often  long- 
standing p.itterns  of  housing  segregation 
h.ive  given  rise  More  affirmative  actl.n  Is 
needed  to  eliminate  these  patterns,  to  reduce 
the  squalid  concentratloris  of  racial  minori- 
ties and  the  economically  deprived,  and  to 
as.sure  that  equal  opportunity  In  the  choice 
of  housing  will  in  fact  be  available  to  people 
of   every   race   and   Income. 

■  Even  though  a  city  demonstratl  n  pro- 
gram mee^s  the  st.i'utory  criteria  described, 
other  acn(?ns  m.iy  be  expected  of  the  city  If 
new  federal  aids  are  to  be  provided  under 
this  legl<:l:itlon  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  ext.-nt  and  nature  of  purely  local  ac- 
tions which  encourage  more  rational  and 
efficient  urban  development  In  preparing 
their  demonstration  programs,  cities  u-ill 
hare  to — 

■'  •First,  examine  their  substantive  laws  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  those  laws 
Impede  substantl.il  progress  in  carrying  out 
their  demonstration  progr;ims  and  to  take 
appropriate  action,  if  necessary,  to  make 
those  laws  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  their  programs 

•  In  m.anv  localities,  the  structure  of  real 
estate  taxes  Inadequate  and  often  obsolete 
housing  cotles  and  zoning  laws  and  artificial 
res'ralnts  on  building  practices  retard  the 
prompt  and  proper  development  of  the  city's 
phvslcal  characteristics.  Stimulating  local 
elTorts  to  remove   these  restrictions  can   be 


one  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  city  demon- 
stration program.'  " 

ENcLosvB«    No     5-    No    DtM\ND     fMR     Rent 
SlTBaiDix* — Column    bv    Robert    S     Ai.i.kn 
A.sD  P\xn.  ScoiTT,   Washington   Uatki.ine 
The  Great  Society's  rent  supplemental  pro- 
gram Is  turning  out  to  be  about  as  productive 
as  a  dry  creek. 

Witn  little  m  >re  than  four  months  remain- 
ing of  this  ttscal  year,  only  around  $160,000 
of  the  92  million  voted  by  Congress  for  rent 
supplements  h.is  actually  bfen  allocated  by 
the  niA.  That's  less  thaii  10  per  cent. 

And  of  the  $.12  million  Congress  authorized 
the  FHA  to  enter  Into  contracts  covering 
other  aspects  of  this  controversial  program, 
only  ab<:iut  one-third — $10  381  million — has 
been  earmarked  for  possible  projects.  ,  .  . 

This  Is  the  unpubllclzed  record  of  a  pro- 
gram that  President  Johnson  .  .  effusively 
hailed  aa  "the  most  crucial  new  Instrument 
m  our  effort  to  improve  American  cities"  ,  . 
La.st  year.  Robert  Weaver,  head  of  HUD, 
iolemnly  assured  Congress,  "The  evidence 
is  clear  that  there  Is  substantial  demand  for 
this  program  " 

The  Irrefutable  evidence  Is  exactly  to  the 
contrary. 

Enclosure    No     6 — Congressional    District 
POL13 — Rent    Subsidy    1965-66 
Lansing,   Mich  •    Should   we  provide  funds 
for  a  new  program  of  Federal  rental  subsidies 
for  those  eligible  for  public  housing? 

Percent 
Yes 19 

^Jo  - 70 

Not  sure n 

Rochester,  N.Y.:  Do  you  favor  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  have  the  Federal  govern- 
ment subsidize  the  rent  of  lower  income  fam- 
ilies? 

Yes 2oe 

No 1.280 

Suburban  San  Francisco,  The  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  Federal  "rent  subsidy" 
program  under  which  families  whose  In- 
comes fall  within  the  maximum  limits  es- 
tablished for  admission  to  public  housing  In 
any  area,  could  receive  a  Federitl  subsidy  of 
the  amount  by  which  their  rent  exceeded 
one-fourth  of  the  family  Income. 

Percent 

Yes 15  5 

No 73,8 

Undecided    10.7 

Berkeley,  Ca'lf,:  Would  you  favor  a  pro- 
gram of  rent  supplements  to  families  with 
Incomes  above  the  poverty  level  yet  with 
Incomes  too  low  to  afford  privately  built 
housing? 

Percent 

Yes  27  8 

No 53.3 

rndeclded    18  9 

Suburban  Chicago.  Ill  :  Do  you  favor  the 
President's  proposal  to  have  the  Federal 
government  subsidize  the  rent  of  lower  In- 
come  famUles? 

Percent 

Yea 16 

No 85 

Southeastern  Illinois:  Should  Federal  gov- 
ernment pay  a  portion  of  home  rentals  for 
lower  Income  families? 

Percent 

■Ves 9.6 

No 83.  1 

Undecided    7.3 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  Do  you  favor  Federal  gov- 
ernment subsidies  for  the  payment  of  rent 
of  families  In  lower  Income  brackets? 

Percent 

Yes 19 

No _ 71 

.Vo  opinion 10 


Pittsburgh,  Pa-  Should  the  Congress  con- 
tinue to  refuse  funds  for  the  rent  subsidy 
program  7 

Percen t 

Yes    80 

No 8 

No    opinion 12 

Columbus,  Ohio:  Do  you  favor  the  Presi- 
dent's rent  supplement  proposal  to  have 
tax  payers  subsidize  rent  for  lower  Income 
famUles? 

Percent 

Yes    6 

No     91 

Undecided    4 

Suburban  Indianapolis:  Should  the  Fed- 
eral government  pay  a  px:)rtlon  of  home  rent- 
als for  some  families  as  profx>sed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration? 

Percent 

Yes 5-10 

No 90-95 

North  Central,  Pa  :  Do  you  favor  a  pro- 
gram of  rental  supplements  to  low  Income 
families  unable  to  obtain  standard  housing 
with  their  own  incomes? 

Yes 145 

No     225 

No  opinion   47 

Mobile.  Ala.:  Would  you  support  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  rent  subsidies  to  low  and 
middle  Income  families? 

Percent 

Yes 18.2 

No    81   8 

ENCxostme  No,  7 — New   York  Opposes 
Rent  SrnsiDiEs 

Citizens  Plblic   ExPENtJrrcTiE  Survty, 
Inc  ,  or  New  York  State, 

Albania   S  Y    June  15.1965. 
Re:   Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 

1965.  HRO840.  Sl3o4 
Hon   PAft.  A  FINO. 
Hou.ie  of  Reprenentiitii^es, 
House  Office  BuiUimg. 
WashtngtO'i,  DC. 

Dear  Co.ngressman  :  Section  101  of  the 
Hou.slng  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  196,'5 
would  provide  rent  subsidies  for  low  and 
middle  Income  families  in  middle-income 
apartments. 

In  1962  a  proposal  to  provide  rent  suiisldles 
for  middle-Income  housing  was  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  and  placed  on  the  ballot 
In  the  November  1062  elec'ion  for  voter  deci- 
sion. That  proposal  was  defeated  by  the 
voters  of  New  York  St-ate  In  every  county  out- 
side of  New  York  City  and  In  four  of  the 
five  counties  that  comprise  New  York  City. 

The  statewide  vote  on  that  proposal  was 
943.839  yes  to  1.752.080  no.  The  attached  table 
gives  the  vote  county  by  county. 

New  York  State  already  constructs  low- 
Inoome  public  housing  and  provides  rent 
subsidies  for  the  tenants.  In  November  1964, 
the  voters  of  New  York  State  turned  down 
a  prop<5sal  th;it  would  have  created  more 
low-Income  public  housing  and  Increased  the 
amount  of  yearly  rent  subsidies. 

The  vote  In  November  1964  was  1,417,854 
yes  to  2  105,042  no.  This  question  was  de- 
feated In  every  county  outside  of  New  York 
City  and  In  two  of  the  five  counties  of  New 
York  City  The  vote  county  by  county  on 
this  low- Income  housing  prop>06al  Is  also  on 
the  attached  table. 

New  York  State  voters  have  cxpre<ssed  their 
opinion  against  rent  subsidies  for  middle- 
Income  housing  and  against  the  expansion  of 
rent  subsidies  for  low-Income  housing. 

I   hope   that  you   will   keep   these   facts   In 
mind  and  vote  to  remove  .Section  101  from 
the  Housing  Act  of  1955. 
Sincerely. 

Garth  A  Shoemaker. 
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Albany 

Al>caiiy 

HrcKiiie     

raltiifivugus.. 

ra>Tje:i 

0h.uit.iijiiua.. 
rhfniuiiK    ... 

rhf:uiri!ro 

riiiiiori 

Columbia 

( Drtlmul 

l>flaw;ire 

iHjiriicss  

Frif     

K.sf<>i 

Kr.inklln , 

Fulton 


.MiiMio-inconie 
suf'sidks,  19<J2 


■^'es 


No 


ones 


iffej-ne 

Uaniilton 

nerkiiixT 

JeSi-rstin ., 

Lt'wts 

Livmiraton ., 

-M.i.l.son.   , 

.\I<«iri)e  .     

M.i!i;com<Ty 

N';issiu 

Ni^i^iira. . 

Oiieiila 

OiKiiiilaga 

<)lit:irio 

Orvee . 

Orlraius 

Uswego 


12,261 

1,079 

8,341 

2,216 

1,992 

4, 1S2 

4,241 

1,354 

2,449 

1,542 

1,130 

2.  191 

7,845 

29,250 

1,581 

1,121 

1,998 

1,949 

1,080 

267 

2,180 

2,847 

668 

1,196 

1,488 

20,514 

1,910 

141,503 

4.721 

10. 105 

10, 373 

2, 597 

8,645 

877 

2,669 


43,520 

6,296 

32,369 

12,718 

11,227 

20,206 

12,880 

6,S71 

4,743 

7,052 

6,165 

7,420 

21, 192 

157,860 

3,803 

3,988 

6,105 

8,393 

6,536 

640 

8,371 

11,344 

2, 692 

7,019 

9,075 

117,867 

8,122 

152,  861 

36,200 

33,762 

86,643 

9,558 

16,928 

3,917 

13,551 


Low-irn-onie  sub- 
sidie.s  1964 


Yes 


17, 175 

1,608 

12,681 

3,287 

3,607 

6,7'27 

4,339 

1,674 

3,453 

2,476 

2,276 

2,415 

11,605 

61,183 

2,264 

2.182 

2,504 

2,428 

1,638 

292 

3,018 

4,569 

1,073 

1,577 

2,356 

24,968 

2,719 

166,723 

8,316 

12,  012 

18,  627 

3,131 

10,735 

1,201 

3,480 


No 


37,367 
7,719 
43,622 
13,019 
11,242 
18,611 
16,039 
8,423 
5,385 
6,513 
6,850 
7,664 
27,575 
167,534  I 
4.315  I 
4.124 
6.177 
9,879    I 
0,408  ' 
867    1 
8,532  1 1 
11,104 
2,3'21 
7,327    I 
9,962  " 
137,  720  ;  i 
9,072  j 
198, 106  I  i 
41,933  J 
37,748 
96,923 
9,919 
25,331 
4.232 
15,  796 


Otsego 

Putnam 

Rensselaer 

Rockland 

St.  LawTence  . 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Sieul)en 

Suffolk.. 

Sullivan        

Tioga  ,  

Tompkins 

I'lsler..   

W'arri'n         

\V.-ishin>rton 

Wayne  

Westch&'itiT 

Wyoming     

■^'lilcs 


Mi'Mlc-inooine 
sulisidics,  1W)2 


Low-inciiii.c  .villi- 
si'iks,  I'JM 


Yes 


Upstate  total. 


2.106 

2,531 

4.864 

9.117 

3,209 

3,513 

7,321 

960 

589 

729 

2.308 

55.610 

3,358 

1,278 

2,975 

4,271 

1,9S2 

1.522 

1.543 

75,683 

836 

759 


No 


S,418 

4,354 

24,646 

14,948 

11,896 

12,895 

23.  934 

3,  420 

-',  IX)7 

4.103 

13,152 

81.544 

6,475 

5.263 

8,687 

19,587 

4,711 

5,223 

8,999 

83,896 

4,958 

2.  40S 


Yes 


No 


2,872 
3.502 
7,263 

12,599 
4.631 
4.957 
&.  2<iii 
1.133 
600 
1,071 
3.  4#>4 

66.257 
3.379 
I,7i»S 
3,777 
7,009 
2,450 
2,160 
Z118 

86,129 

1,309 

H3,'i 


8,0:1 
5,867 

■JJ,  096 
26,702 
12.451 
13,  794 

28,7ti2 
3,713 
->,  327 
4,2-20 

I  ■' .  '117 

l-."..  414 

(:  452 

5.  fi9H 

12.123 

22.  048 
,".  1"04 
fi,  1M,H 

10.  123 

lOK.  'Ar, 

4. 1*21 

2.729 


488,489    1,251,508  I     638,770,1,465,300 


Bronx. 
Kings. 


New  York. 

yueeiis 

Richmond . 


Nevp  York  City  total. 
Grand  total 


84,451 
120,332 

94.963 
144.356 

11,248 


85,584 
150,  518 

72,  777 
163,  576 

28,117 


136,037 
214.204 
189, 297 
2-22,  474 
17,  072 


no.  156 
1K9,  723 

71,983 
Z2K.  657 

3y,  223 


455,350   500,672  1  779,084    639,742 


943,839  1,752,080  1,417,854  '  2,  K«.  042 


Enclosure   No.    8 — Rent    Subsidy    Program 
To  Be  Rin  by  Neoroks 

Department  op  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban      Development.       Federal 
Housing  Administration'. 
Notice  (Self-Ciuicelling) . 
To:  Insuring  Office  Directors. 
Control  No.:  F-1145. 
Date:  May  19,  1966. 
Subject:  Rent  supplement  positions. 

A  copy  of  a  Single  Agency  Qualification 
Standard  for  Rent  Supplement  Assistant 
GS-5  7.  and  Rent  Supplement  Specialist 
GS-9  12.  was  recently  furnished  to  each  In- 
suring Office  Director  and  Multlfamlly  Hous- 
ing Representative.  We  anticipate  the  es- 
tablishment of  GS-11  positions  m  several  of 
the  larger  offices  and  possibly  some  GS-12  po- 
sitions In  the  multifamily  housing  offices. 
Heads  of  offices  will  be  notified  Individually 
when  specific  positions  are  authorized. 

The  Boards  of  Clvli  Service  Examiners  In 
the  New  York,  Atlanta,  Detroit.  St.  Louis, 
and  San  Francisco  FH.'\  offices  will  announce 
e.xamlnations  on  a  zone-wide  basis  to  cover 
these  positions.  It  Is  Important  that  you  make 
positive  eilorts  to  recruit  qualified  applicants 
with  major  emphasis  on  minority  group  hir- 
ing. All  offices  will  be  expected  to  assist  In 
recruiting  even  though  the  positions  may  be 
located  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  positions  may, 
of  course,  be  filled  by  reassignment  or  pro- 
motion. In  these  Ciises  further  attempts  must 
be  made  to  fill  the  resultant  vacancies  with 
minority  group  applicants.  Intergroup  Re- 
lations Advisors  are  In  a  particularly  good 
position  to  bring  our  needs  to  the  attention 
of  appropriate  recruitment  sources. 

1  From  Barron's,  Oct.  3,  1966] 
E.viLosiRE  No.  9 — Rent  Subsidies  Abe  a 
Tool  of  Black  Power 
Inter-locking  patronage  Is  a  device  which 
allows  various  Washington  agencies  to  co- 
operate in  promoting  worthy  causes.  Last 
week.  Shirley  Schelbla  showed  in  Barron's 
that  the  Child  Development  Group  of  Missis- 
sippi, put  In  charge  of  a  multimillion-dollar 
"head-start"  venture,  In  effect  is  a  branch 
of  CORE  and  SNCC.  clvU  rights  organizations 
devoted  to  "black  power"  and  sp>onsors  of  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party.  Sub- 


sequently, Barron's  learned  that  the  clique  in 
charge  of  CDGM  has  secured  from  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  a  preliminary 
reservation  of  rent  supplement  funds  for  a 
00-op  housing  project  in  Canton,  Miss.  Spon- 
sor is  the  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Hous- 
ing; It  will  derive  its  Income  from  payments 
for  services  to  the  co-op,  which  will  be  funded 
by  the  100%  PHA-lnsured  mortgage.  FCH  will 
purchase  the  land  for  the  development  from 
a  leader  of  CORE,  who  also  will  be  Its  con- 
tractor. Rent  supplements  requested  by  FCH 
would  suffice  to  cover  70% — the  statutory 
maximum — of  the  carrying  costs  of  the  co-op 
dwellings. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  27,  1965] 
Enclosure  No.  10 — Two  Arthur  Keock 
Columns 
In  the  Nation:  Paying  Other  People's  Rent 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washinston,  May  26. — Of  all  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  President  Johnson  for  the 
attainment  of  what  he  calls  "The  Great  So- 
ciety." none  has  raised  a  more  baalc  issue  of 
political  philosophy  than  Section  101  of  the 
Administration's  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment bill.  This  sets  forth  the  "rent  supple- 
ment" plan  whereby  the  difference  between 
one-fourth  of  the  income  of  an  applicant  for 
"decent  housing"  and  its  fair  market  rental 
would  be  made  up  by  Government  subsidies 
extracted  from  the  taxpayers  In  general. 

THE  minority  report 

Although  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  approved  the  measure  by  a 
vote  of  26  to  7,  grounds  for  a  much  stronger 
opposition  to  Section  lOl,  when  it  reaches 
the  floor,  have  been  supplied  by  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee.  After  a  doc- 
trinal attack  on  the  rent  supplement  plan  as 
the  "way  to  economic  integration  of  hous- 
ing .  .  .  and  to  the  socialistic  state,"  the 
minority  report  exposes  serious  flaws  of 
draftsmanship  which  could  be  exploited  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  program  to  calcu- 
late supplemental  rent  subsidies  on  the  test 
of  what  housing  an  applicant  wants  Instead 
of  what  he  actually  needs. 

While  such  a  flagrant  abuse  of  authority  Is 
Improbable,  the  wording  of  the  Administra- 
tion biU  doee  make  it  possible.  But  among 


the  sounder  points  In  the  minority  report  are 
these: 

"The  [subsidy]  formula  kills  the  Incentive 
of  the  American  family  to  Improve  Its  living 
accommodations  by  its  own  efforts.  A  family 
with  .  .  .  $250-a-month  Income  could  live  In 
a  $100-a-month  apartment  and  pay  rent  of 
only  $62.50.  The  disincentive  to  Improve  .  .  . 
accommodations  Is  readily  apparent.  ...  It 
can  live  in  the  same  $100-a-month  apart- 
ment .  .  .  with  $250-a-month  Income  as  it 
could  if  It  Increased  Its  income  to  $400-a- 
month." 

"To  own  one's  own  home,  no  matter  how 
modest,  Is  the  goal  of  the  typical  American 
family.  The  rent  supplement  kills  that  in- 
centive. .  .  .  Why  .  .  .  strive  to  own  a  $7,500 
home  when  for  approximately  the  same 
monthly  outlay  for  housing  [under  FJS.A. 
home-purchase  underwriting  standards]  It 
could  rent  a  dwelling-unit  [which  by  cur- 
rent estimates  will  cost  the  government 
$12,500  to  $25,000  to  construct]  ?" 

"We  were  told  by  the  Housing  Adminis- 
trator .  .  .  that  [this]  is  an  experimental 
program.  But  Involved  Is  authorization  [for 
him]  to  enter  into  forty-year  contracts  with 
approved  housing  owners  to  pay  them  rent 
subsidies  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $50  mil- 
lion prior  to  July  1,  1966,  which  maximum 
would  be  Increased  by  $50  million  on  July  1 
In  each  of  the  years  1966,  1967  and  1968.  .  .  . 
By  fiscal  year  1968,  $200  mllllon-a-year  an- 
nual payment  contracts  would  be  outstand- 
ing, extending  for  forty  years  ...  or  poten- 
tially an  $8  billion  program  that  could  ex- 
tend to  the  year  2008.  To  us,  that  Is  a  whale 
of  an  'experimental'  program." 

implications 
"Moreover,  Section  101  states  that  a  family 
must  first  pay  25  per  cent  of  its  income  for 
rent  before  receiving  .  .  .  Federal  rent  sup- 
plements. .  .  .  The  rent-gougers  and  ab- 
sentee slum  landlords  In  urban  areas  would 
waste  little  time  [In  demanding  the  same 
percentage  of  their  tenants] .  Their  Justifica- 
tion .  .  .  ?  The  national  standard  set  by  the 
Federal  Government,  .  .  .  Precedent  for 
[suoh]  widespread  landlords'  checks  on 
tenant  Income  .  .  .  would  be  found  In  the 
proposed  means  test  [which,  according  to 
testimony  by  the  Housing  Administrator.]  is 
to  be  employed  In  administering  rent  supple- 
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menr.A  The     profound     economic     and 

social  efTects  \oi  a  private  rental  requirement 
of  25  per  cent  of  Income)  can  be  seen  In  Ad- 
ministration testimony  .  that  in  I960  the 
typical  American  f-;mlly  paid  13  6  per  cent 
of  Its  Income  for  rent 

l-NEQf.1L   OPPORTVNITT 

•This  I  the  rent  supplement  pianl  Is  a 
system  of  mulling  the  rent  dollar  of  the  bene- 
ficiary worth  up  to  double  or  more  the  rent 
dollar  of  the  unassisted  taxpayer  It  Is  un- 
equal opportunity  in  housing  by  Government 
flat  It  Is  legislated  discrimination  against 
the  self--.iifflclent   citizen." 

To  which  could  be  added  that  the  r«nt  sup- 
plement plan  18  merely  the  latest,  though 
the  most  extreme,  expression  of  the  political 
philosophy  which  would  create  an  egalitarian 
soclo-economy  irrespective  of  individual 
merit,  with  subsidies  financed  by  the  am- 
bitious, the  industrtous  and  the  worthy  If 
Section  101  is  rejected  by  Congress.  thLs  wlU 
be  the  reason 

For.  though  the  adverse  points  mad*>  by  the 
committee  minority  are  weakened  only  by  the 
exaggeration  of  a  couple  of  them  the  real 
issue  la  whether  the  Federal  Union  Is  to 
undergo  Its  greatest  transformation  thus  far 
Into  a  collectlvist  state 


In   the  Nation-   Blocking  the  Rxnt 

Sltplement 
(By  .\rthur  Krock) 

Washington.  Oct  23 — Of  all  the  Presi- 
dent's Oreat  S<x'!ety  progrp.ms.  his  "rent 
supplement  "  prop'Dsal  was  the  miDst  vulner- 
able to  the  objection  that  It  adopts  a  bsMtc 
theory  of  modern  Socialism  But  this  con- 
cept, that  the  national  Income  should  be 
allocated  by  Government  action  to  assure 
an  equ.tible  sharing  of  Its  benefits,  was  only 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  refusal  by  Congress 
to  start  the  program  with  an  appropriation 
for  the  first  year 

There  was  an  Intense  dislike  In  Congresa 
of  the  principle  Inherent  In  a  proposal  that 
part  jf  the  rent  of  low-Income  groups  for 
improved  housing  should  be  financed  out  of 
general  tax  revenues  To  some  members  this 
undermines  the  Incentive  of  Indlvld-ials  to 
better  themselves  by  their  own  efforts,  a  tra- 
ditionally .American  economic  philosophy  To 
ithers  it  was  an  unconstitutional  penalty 
Imposed  on  honest  achievement  in  a  free 
enterprise  society,  and  a  bonus  for  shlftless- 
ness  and  other  defects  of  individual  char- 
acter. 

WtLtiai    STATISM 

But  this  country  has  moved  so  far  toward 
becoming  a  collectlvist  welfare  state  by  Its 
political  decisions  since  the  reelection  of 
President  li.:s,---.i\\.>x:<f:  that  it  required  .-nore 
than  the  extreme  expression  of  collectivism 
in  the  rent  supplement  measure  to  block  It 
m  Congress  And  by  the  same  token  the 
block  may  prove  to  have  been  only  a  post- 
ponement when  the  question  of  financing  the 
proposal  recurs  at  the  next  session.  This  will 
happen  .is  a  matter  of  routine,  because  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized  an  approprla- 
•.;")ii    t'l    ookiln   It 

WEAVERS    KSaOB 

This  appropriation  was  denied  the  Preeldent 
at  the  current  session  because  the  Federal 
Housing  .\dmlnlstrator.  Robert  C  Weaver, 
made  several  grave  tactical  errors  which, 
superimpx-ised  u:i  the  burden  the  project 
already  carried  .ls  clearly  socialistic  in  con- 
cept, proved  too  netvy  for  It  to  bear  In  ad- 
vance of  action  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  he  prrparetl  .idmlnistr  it.^e  regu- 
lations for  the  program  that  could  be  and 
were  successfully  attacked  on  the  following 
grounds 

1  The  rr'.teria  listed  as  detemnlnants 
whether  a  rent  supplemental  project  would 
be  approved  mciuded  "full  consideration  of 
Its  contribution  to  i'.asl3ting  in  integrating 
income  groups  and  furthering  the  legal  re- 


quirements and  objectives  of  equal  opftortu- 
nity  m  housing  "  In  other  words,  Uie  prt>gram 
was  to  be  used,  beyond  Its  stated  legislative 
purpose  as  housing  assistance  to  low-income 
groups,  as  an  economic  club  to  compel  racial 
integration. 

2  The  regulations  were  so  loosely  drawn 
as  to  support  the  charge  of  critics  that  a 
family  with  a  net  income  of  $25,000  a  year 
could  qualify  for  a  rent  subsidy,  and  a  family 
with  four  children  could  be  sub&ld.zed  for 
occupancy  of  a  four- bedroom  apartment 

3  The  text  of  the  regulations  was  with- 
held from  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee by  Weaver  until  twenty  days  after 
the  ending  of  lis  hearings  on  the  measure 

4.  The  regulations  failed  to  set  a  mortgage 
limitation  on  rent  supplemental  projects 
Hence.  Congress  was  left  m  the  dark  .is 
to  the  type  of  units  which  would  be  built 
with    Its    appropriation 

These  aspects  of  the  regulations  left  them 
wide  oj>en  to  effective  attack  from  supporters 
of  the  proclaimed  objective  of  the  legisla- 
tion— to  help  the  poor  get  decent  housing — 
a.<!  well  js  frnm  meniberv  "f  Co  \gre»«  who  op- 
pose Its  basic  political  philosophy. 

The  only  appropriation  In  furtherance  of 
the  rent  supplement  that  Congress  retained 
Is  $450,000  for  replannlng  of  the  operation 
by  Weaver  and  for  redrafting  the  admlnL;- 
tratlve  regul.itlons  But  this  Itself  Is  evi- 
dence that  Congress  has  not  yet  rejected  the 
basic  concept  of  the  legislation  When  the 
next  session  assembles  m  January  1966  there 
will  first  be  a  request  from  the  Pre«.u1ent 
for  an  appropriation  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  with  which  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministration can  enter  Into  contracts  for 
rent  supplement  units  The  President  an- 
nounced today,  somewhat  defiantly,  that  he 
would  ask  the  full  $30  million  authorized  for 
the  first  fiscal  year,  though  the  tlical  year 
will  then  be  half  over  If  Congress  supplies 
the  $8  or  $8  nUlUon  now  indicated,  the  pro- 
gram win  be  under  way  And  a  Presidential 
request  for  second-year  appropriation  oi  $75 
million  or  more  can  then  be  confidently  ex- 
pected, with  good  prospects  of  approval  at 
least  in  part. 

HOW     MUCH    SoctAHSM'" 

Therefore,  while  the  President  has  suffered 
a  sharp  setback  In  the  refusal  of  Congress  at 
this  session  to  give  him  starting  funds  for 
the  project,  he  has  not  yet  suffered  defeat 
What  finally  happens  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  whether  a  majority  of  Congress. 
partictilarly  the  large  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House,  will  risk  the  venture  of  a 
•Socialist  program  In  a  geneml  election  year 

That  the  venture  Is  an  extreme  socialistic 
concept  Is  Implicit  in  a  story  told  by  Marshal 
Montgomery  of  Alameln  of  an  exchange  he 
once  had  with  Marshal  Stalin,  .^sked  by 
Montgomery  for  a  statement  of  the  difference 
between  Russian  Communism  and  Western 
Socialism,  Stalin  explained  that  under  Soviet 
Communism  everyone  contributes  according 
to  his  abilities  and  receives  according  to  his 
needs,  whereas  under  democratic  Socialism 
the  receiver  shares  according  tii  his  merit 
■'Then  you  haven't  a  Communist  state  in  the 
U  S  S  R  .■■  said  Montgomery.  "Not  yet."  said 
Stalin.  'There  Is  only  one  nation  which 
could  afford  It — the  United  States  of 
America." 


Enclosxtre  11-1965  Rent  Si  bsidy  Miwority 
Views— The  Administration's  Rent  St7P- 
plement  Phopos.m, 

introduction 

The  Administration's  rent  supplement 
proposal  Contained  In  section  101  of  this  bill 
Is  foreign  to  American  concepts 

The  proposal  kills  the  Incentive  of  the 
American  family  to  Improve  Its  living  ac- 
commodations by  its  own  efforts 

It  kills  the  Incentive  for  homeownershlp, 
it  makes  renters  wards  of  the  Governmeut 


It  is  a  system  of  economic  Integration  of 
housing  through  Government  subsidy 

It  is  the  way  of  the  socialistic  state 
killing  ince.vtive 

ITnder  section  lOlidi  of  the  bill  tne  Hous- 
ing AilniluistrHior  may  subsidize  a  tenants 
rent  m  aa  amount  up  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fair  market  rental  for  the  unit  and 
one-fourth  of  the  tenant's  income. 

That  formula  kills  the  incentive  of  the 
American  family  to  improve  Its  living  accom- 
modations by  Its  own  efforts.  A  family  with 
$■3  000  a  year  income — $250  a  month — could 
live  In  a  $100-a-month  apartment  and  pay 
rent  of  niily  $62.50  a  month  i one-fourth  of 
income  I  with  the  Government  providing  a 
subsidy  of  $37  50  a  month  lUllIerence  be- 
tween one-fourth  of  tenant's  Income  and 
market  rent  for  the  unit'  The  disincentive 
of  the  family  to  Improve  its  housing  accom- 
modations is  readily  apparent  Should  that 
$260  u  month  family's  income  increase  to 
$300  a  month.  Its  rent  payment  would  In- 
crease to  975  a  month  and  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy would  drop  to  .*25  a  month  And.  of 
course  if  the  family's  income  increased  to 
$400  a  month,  it  would  pay  the  full  market 
rent  of  $100  a  month  as  one-fourth  of  family 
income  of  $400  a  month  would  equal  full 
market  rent  for  the  unit.  In  other  words,  the 
lamlly  with  $250-a-monLh  income  has  no  in- 
centive to  improve  its  living  accommodations 
by  increasing  Its  earnings  to  enable  It  to 
rent  better  accommodations  It  can  live  In  the 
sume  accommodations  with  $250-a-moiuh 
income  as  it  could  If  it  increased  Its  Income 
to  $400  a  month 

The  formula  also  produces  another  type  of 
disincentive  to  a  family  improving  its  living 
accommodations  by  its  own  erfoits.  That 
*260-a-month-lncome  family  might  decide 
u  *ants  to  live  In  a  $200-a-month  apartment 
in.stead  of  the  $100-a-mijiuh  unit  Under  the 
formula  it  could  do  so  And  under  the  other 
proposed  provisions  of  this  section,  this  still 
•A  "lid  be  true  The  primary  requirement  for  a 
qualified  tenant  Is  that  he  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain standard  privately  owned  hou.slng  at  a 
rental  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  In- 
come. As  far  as  the  proposed  law  Is  concerned 
that  standard  housing  could  be  standard 
housing  suitable  to  the  tenants  fieeds  or 
suitable  to  his  desires.  The  Administrator 
could  decide  either  way  The  family  would 
pay  the  same  one-fourth  of  its  income  as 
rent  or  $62  50  a  month  and  the  Government 
would  pay  an  lncre<ised  subsidy  of  $137  50  a 
month  to  make  up  the  balance  of  the  fair 
market  rent  for  the  unit  Under  the  formula 
the  way  to  better  housing  Is  increased  Fed- 
eral subsidy  rather  than  increased  Individual 
effort 

When  another  head  of  a  family  earning 
$400  a  month  and  paying  $100  a  month 
rent — without  any  help  from  Uncle  Sam — 
saw  that  h'.s  ne'ghbor,  earning  far  less  than 
he.  was  able  to  move  Into  a  much  better 
apartment  with  no  Increase  In  his  rent  pay- 
ments, he  suddenly  would  wake  up  to  the 
P'jsslblllty  of  the  formula  This  famllv.  other- 
wise eligible  for  rent  supplements,  by  free 
choice  could  be  living  in  standard  but 
crowded  quarters  The  head  of  the  family 
siniplv  does  not  want  to  allocate  more  than 
$100  a  month  of  his  Income  to  housing.  With 
the  balance  of  his  Income  he  prefers  to  enjoy 
other  tmenitles  of  life,  such  as  a  second  car 
or  an  extra  week's  vacation.  Rent  supple- 
ment Is  his  easy  way  out.  He  would  be  eligible 
f  ir  subsidy  In  a  more  expensive  apartment. 
He.  too.  would  move  to  the  S200-a-month 
apartment  He  would  continue  to  pay  only 
$100  a  month  of  his  income  as  rent  because 
the  Government  would  provide  the  other 
$10U  a  month  necessary  to  cover  the  market 
rent  for  the  unit 

This  formula  is  a  formula  for  killing  the 
American  Incentive  system  of  Improving 
one's  lot  by  one's  own  effort  This  would  be 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  via  Federal  sub- 
sidies 
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threat   to   homeowkekship 

To  own  one's  own  home,  no  matter  how 
modest.  Is  the  goal  of  the  typical  American 
family.  The  rent  supplement  kills  the  incen- 
tive of  a  family  to  achieve  that  goal.  'Dnder 
FHA  underwriting  standards  a  family  ■with 
$3.000-a-year  Income  can  afford  to  purchase 
a  home  costing  S'j  times  that  amount  or  a 
17,500  home.  The  housing  C06t  of  such  a 
home  would  approximate  $60  a  month.  But 
as  noted  In  the  Illustration  above,  the  $3,000- 
a-year  family  by  paying  $62.60  a  month  as 
rent  could  live  In  a  partially  federally  subsi- 
dized $100-a-month  rental  unit.  The  cost  of 
such  a  dwelling  unit  would  approximate 
$12,500.  Or.  as  above  noted,  that  same  family 
could  also  live  In  a  $200-a-month  rental  unit 
and  pay  only  $62.50  of  Its  Income  a  month 
•IS  rent  with  the  balance  of  $137.50  paid  by 
the  Government  under  the  rent  supplement 
formula.  The  cost  of  the  $200-a-month  rental 
unit  would  approximate  $25,000.  Why  would 
a  family  strive  to  own  a  $7,500  home  when 
for  approximately  the  same  monthly  outlay 
for  housing  It  could  rent  a  $12,500  or  $25,000 
cost  dwelling  unit?  Not  alone  would  the  rent 
supplement  proposal  kill  Incentive  for  home- 
ownership.  It  also  would  be  a  powerful  in- 
centive for  a  family  to  discontinue  home- 
ownership  and  become  a  renter  on  the  Fed- 
eral dole.  That  runs  counter  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

ABSURD     FORVDU^ 

Although  the  subsidy  formula  contains  no 
dollar  amount  limitations.  Indirectly  there 
is  a  dollar  limitation  because  of  the  maximum 
mortgage  amount  per  unit  In  the  FTIA  sec- 
tion 221id)i3)  program.  This  Is  the  existing 
FHA  program  which  would  have  to  be  utilized 
in  financing  the  project.  That  maximum 
mortgage  amount  under  existing  law  Is  $29,- 
000  for  a  three  or  more  bedroom  unit.  In  an 
elevator-type  building  In  a  high  cost  area. 
Tills  would  be  left  unchanged  in  this  bill  lor 
a  three  bedroom  unit  but  would  be  Increased 
to  $32,987  50  per  unit  for  a  four  or  more 
bedroom  unit  under  the  provisions  of  section 
203(d)  of  this  bill.  Such  a  four-bedroom, 
two-and-a-half-bath  unit  would  rent  for  ap- 
proximately $315  a  month.  A  large,  qualified 
tenant  family  with  only  $250-a-month  In- 
come could  live  In  such  a  unit  with  the  Gov- 
ernment paying  a  subsidy  of  $252.50  a  month 
to  make  up  the  balance  of  the  market  rent 
for  the  unit. 

But  even  this  does  not  measure  the  full 
amount  of  Federal  subsidy  that  could  be 
paid.  Under  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams, the  mortgage  limitation  is  satisfied  if 
the  average  mortgage  for  the  tmlts  in  the 
project  does  not  exceed  the  mortgage  lim- 
itation per  unit.  FHA  Insured  projects  can 
and  do  have  penthouses  and  our  theoreit- 
Ical  project  would  be  no  exception.  It  coiUd 
have  a  penthouse  costing  $100,000  and  rent- 
ing for  $800  a  month. 

The  o-'cupant  could  be  a  large  family 
eligible  for  rent  supplements,  with  Its  entire 
Income  derived  solely  from  public  assistance 
payments.  Under  section  101(d)  of  this  bill 
the  tenant's  Income  for  purpoees  of  the 
formula  is  the  "tenant's  Income  as  deter- 
mincd  hy  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  pro- 
cedu'es  and  regulations  established  by  him" 
(emphasis  supplied).  With  this  dl.^cretlonary 
authority  the  Housing  Administrator  might 
determine  that  public  asslstanc?  payments 
should  r.ot  be  Included  In  tenant's  income 
for  purpores  of  the  formula.  Accordingly,  this 
f.iml!y's  Income  would  be  zero.  Applying  the 
formula,  one-fourth  of  the  tenent's  zero  In- 
come equals  zero,  so  the  tenant  would  pay 
no  rent  Under  the  formula  the  Federal  rent 
supplement  nay  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  one-fourth  of  the  tenant's  Income 
and  the  fair  market  rental  for  the  unit.  So 
zero  (one-fourth  of  the  tenant's  zero  In- 
come; from  1800  a  month  (the  fair  market 
rental)  leaves  the  Government  paying  the 
full  $800  a  month  market  rent  as  a  subsidy. 


The  welfare  family  can  live  In  the  luxurious 
penthouse. 

Fantastic?  Of  course,  the  results  are  fan- 
tastic. Ridiculous?  Of  course  the  results  are 
ridiculous.  Absurd?  Of  course  the  results  are 
absurd.  But  they  square  with  the  rent  sup- 
plement formula.  It  shows  Just  how  fantastic, 
how  ridiculous,  and  bow  absurd  that  formula 
is. 

Surely  the  Congress  could  devise  more  sen- 
sible limitations  than  the  'wide-open,  social- 
istic subsidy  formula  contained  in  section 
101  of  the  bill.  The  Housing  Administrator 
submitted  testimony  to  the  committee  (p. 
255  of  hearings)  that  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program : 

"•  •  •  It  should  be  possible  to  accommodate 
families  with  incomes  of  between  $3,500  and 
$6,000  In  larger  cities  and  between  $3,000  and 
$5,000  In  smaller  cities  where  costs  are  gen- 
erally lower." 

If  that  really  Is  the  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram, then  why  not  write  those  limitations 
into  the  law? 

ECONOMIC    INTEGRATION 

Prom  a  social  standpoint,  few  would  argue 
that  one  man's  rental  dollar  should  buy  as 
much  in  the  way  of  shelter  as  another's, 
■within  the  same  general  area  of  our  country. 
Moreover,  ■we  can  support  the  goal  of  those 
who  view  with  alarm  the  proliferation  of 
drab  Federal  housing  ghettos,  built  to  ac- 
commodate a  rigid  and  disheartening  pack- 
ing together  of  computerized  equals. 

But.  in  the  disguise  of  calling  for  action 
against  these  pockets  of  federally  .sponsored 
sameness  in  our  cities  and  towns  that  have 
low-rent  public  housing,  the  administration 
has  recommended  a  program  that  would 
force — with  the  power  of  the  Federal  dol- 
lar— what  we  choose  to  term  "across-the- 
board  economic  Integration."  This  runs 
through  the  thinking  on  the  rent  supple- 
ment proposal,  as  well  as  the  various  land 
development  programs  contained  within 
other  sections  of  this  bill. 

Within  broad  areas  of  our  Nation,  un- 
touched by  the  Federal  housing  dollar,  we 
would  argue  with  those  who  support  an 
Initial  allocation  of  $8  billion  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  creating  a  national  system  of  unequal 
opportunity  In  bousing.  We  oppose  the  view 
of  those  who  would  move  the  $2,000-a-year 
family  In  the  apartment  next  door  to  the 
$5,000-a-year  tenant,  and  Into  the  $15,000-a- 
year  neighborhood,  solely  through  rent  sub- 
sidies. Moreover,  we  seriously  question 
whether  the  man  paying  $150  a  month  for  an 
apartment  would  understand  why  his  next 
door  neighbor  should  receive  equal  value  for 
half  the  rent.  From  a  social  standpoint,  there 
is  far  more  to  neighborhood  preference  than 
tJie  monthly  cost  of  one's  dwelling.  In  short, 
as  the  respected  Housing  Affairs  Letter  of 
April  16,  1965,  put  It:  "Can  this  world's  eco- 
nomic lions  and  economic  lambs  lie  down  en 
masse  in  the  same  veldt?" 

Keep  In  mind,  it  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  rent  supplements  would  be 
a  nationwide  program.  On  May  17,  during 
the  final  stage  of  hearings  on  this  bill.  Con- 
gressman Clawson  asked  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator, "This  is  going  to  be  a  rather 
broad  program,  then,  is  it  not,  if  we  are 
going  to  move  the  rent  supplement  program 
in  all  areas  Involved?" 

Mr.  Weaver.  "Yes,  this  will  be.  of  cour>;e. 
nationwide." 

UPPER    MIDDLE    INCOME    FAMILIES 

Under  date  of  April  21.  1965.  the  Housing 
Agency  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee,  a 
table  showing  Income  ceilings  which  would 
be  set  for  Individual  cities  in  administering 
the  rent  supplement  program.  The  setting  of 
such  Income  ceilings  is  purely  discretionary 
with  the  Administrator.  From  this  table  it  is 
readily  apparent  the  Housing  Administrator 
will  substantially  breach  the  national  median 
family  Income  ($6,249),  in  the  case  of  large 
families.    Here    are    the    Income    limits    the 


Administrator  proposes  to  set  for  such  fami- 
lies in  several  of  the  larger  cities: 

Philadelphia    $6,900 

Toledo   -- 8,050 

Pittsburgh    7,150 

Macon,   Ga 6,600 

Providence   6,650 

San    Antonio 6,450 

Milwatikee    8,300 

Paterson,  N.J 8,  100 

New  York  City 8.900 

Newark    8.750 

Sagina'^^-,    Mich 7,850 

Whereas  the  national  median  income  for 
all  families  ($6,249)  as  shown  by  census  data 
Is  (ofoZ  family  Income,  the  Housing  Admin- 
istrator is  not  bound  by  any  such  specific 
definition.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  section  101 
( d )  provides  that  Income  of  the  tenant  shall 
be  "the  tenant's  Income  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  procedures 
and  regulations  established  by  him."  Prom 
total  family  income  the  Administrator  could 
and  doubtless  would  make  one  or  more  ex- 
clusions from  total  family  Income  and 
thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  family  in- 
come that  would  be  counted  under  the  rent 
supplement  proposal.  Precedent  for  this  ex- 
ists In  the  public  housing  program.  For  in- 
stance, in  New  York  City  up  to  $2,400  of 
Income  earned  by  secondary  wage  earners 
(Wife,  children,  etc.)  in  the  family,  can  be 
excluded  from  the  family's  total  Income  for 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility,  and  rent 
payments.  Should  the  Administrator  make  a 
similar  exclusion  for  the  rent  supplement 
program,  the  New  York  City  family  income 
limit  of  $8,900,  as  shown  in  the  above  table, 
actually  could  mean  that  the  total  family  In- 
come was  $8,900  plus  $2,400  excluded  In- 
come, or  a  total,  actual  Income  family  limit 
of  $11,300.  In  other  words,  the  rent  supple- 
ment proposals  can  reach  well  up  into  the 
middle-income  family  level. 

PUBLIC    HOtJSING    JEOPARDIZED 

It  is  little  wonder  public  housing  propo- 
nents are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  Admin- 
istration's rent  supplement  proposal.  (See 
testimony  of  the  president  of  the  NaUonal 
Association  of  Housing  &  Redevelopment  Of- 
ficials, p.  425  of  the  hearings.)  The  rent  sup- 
plement program  oould  run  the  public  hous- 
ing program  right  out  of  business,  because 
Federal  subsidies  under  rent  supplements 
can  be  far  larger  per  month,  per  imit  than 
is  possible  under  public  housing.  Under  the 
public  housing  program  the  Federal  subsidy 
is  limited  to  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
principal  and  Interest  over  a  40  year  period 
on  cost  of  the  unit.  There  is  no  such  subsidy 
limitation  under  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram where  the  subsidy  can  cover  not  alone 
prlncii>al  and  Interest  costs  of  the  tinlt  over  a 
40  year  period,  but  also  practically  all  of  the 
operating  costs  as  well.  Needless  to  say,  rent 
supplements  can  also  run  the  cooperative 
housing,  and  221(d)(3)  subsidized  Interest 
rate  programs  out  of  business. 

In  short,  the  rent  supplement  program  has 
a  Federal  subsidy  potential  that  no  other 
Federal  housing  program  can  even  come  close 
to  matching. 

$s  buxion  experiment 

We  were  told  by  the  Housing  Administra- 
tor, as  well  as  by  other  witnesses,  that  the 
Administration's  rent  supplements  consti- 
tutes an  experimental  program.  But  in- 
volved in  the  proposal  Is  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Housing  Administrator  to 
enter  Into  40  year  contracts  with  approved 
housing  owners  to  pay  them  rent  subsidies  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $50  million  prior  to 
July  1,  1966,  which  maximum  amount  would 
be  Increased  by  $50  million  on  July  1  In  each 
of  the  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968.  In  other 
words  by  fiscal  year  1968,  $200  million  a  year 
payment  contracts  could  be  outstanding,  ex- 
tending for  40  years.  Potenti.illy,  that  makes 
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l:  an  %&  billion  program  that  could  extend  to 
the  year  2008  To  us.  that  la  a  whale  of  an 
exjjerlmental  pro>;r;tin 

When  queried  about  this  t8  billion  con- 
tract cost  the  Housing  Administrator  stated 
that  there  was  "some  exaggeration"  In  the 
figures.  He  referred  to  It  as  a  $200  million 
contract  authorization  program.  But.  turn 
to  page  235  of  the  hearings  Note  the  table 
submitted  by  the  Housing  Administrator 
showing  the  estimated  cost  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement prr>^ram  tor  a  100  unit  project.  Here 
we  find  his  estimate  U  that  the  aggregate 
rent  supp'.emeu's  for  this  100  unit  project 
over  40  years  will  amount  to  $944,000  That  Is 
$9,440  per  u.".lt.  .Slnc-e  this  Is  5upp>oeed  to  be 
a  500,000  unit  program,  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram aiuae,  baaed  on  these  figures,  is  $4  73 
billion.  We  leave  It  to  the  reader  to  decide  for 
himself  which  of  the  two  cost  estimates  of 
tho  Administrator  more  accurately  reflect  the 
probable  cost  of  the  program 

Assuming  appropriation  and  contracting  of 
the  full  amount*  requested  ($200  million 
multiplied  by  40  years  >  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  potential  cost  of  the  program 
Is  $8  billion  With  this  program  dressed  up 
In  a  $200  million  outfit.  Congress  is  con- 
fronted with  an  $8  billion  Trojan  Horse. 

TH«    MEANS   TtST 

Additionally,  we  are  puzzled  that  those 
who  for  years  ha%e  objected  to  the  niea:i.s  test 
on  any  and  all  social  programs  admlnutered 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  have 
now  reversed  themselves  by  embruclng  the 
means  test  explicit  In  the  rent  supplement 
program 

Heretofore,  m«ans  testa  have  been  admin- 
istered by  various  levels  of  government  lu  an 
effort  to  Insure  that  those  with  higher  In- 
comes and  readily  available  assets  would  be 
Ineligible  for  programs  aimed  at  assisting 
those  who  couldn't  afford  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  food,  shelter,  and  medlc-al  serv- 
ices. Although  many  charged  that  such  tests 
were  socially  obnoxious,  nevertheless  they 
\rere  aimed  at  maintaining  a  degree  of  equity 
for  the  Indigent  and  low-income  Individuals 
and  families  In  the  tijtal  allocation  of  re- 
sources by  'he  tax-paying  pxibllc  In  short, 
the  means  test  h-i."!  been  restricted  to  Indi- 
gents and  tnl'^e  with  low  incomes  In  order 
equitably  to  carry  out  various  social  pro- 
grama  of  public  assistance. 

Under  the  Administration's  rent  supple- 
ment propusal.  however,  we  find  means  testa 
applying  to  th':)ee  with  Incomes  reaching  far 
up  Into  the  moderate  Income  levels  If  such 
a  test  were  condemned  as  socially  obnoxious 
before.  c^nsLst^ncy  requires  that  they  be 
slmllaxly  treated  with  regard  to  Implementa- 
tion of  a  rent  supplement  program  Under 
this  profwia!.  however,  the  mear.<!  test  does 
not  have  In  Its  defense  a  proper  allo<:atlon  of 
public  assistance  funds  aimed  at  the  most 
needy  among  our  citizens 

To  those  who  doubt  that  such  means  teats 
wt'.l  be  employed  by  HHPA  In  connection 
with  rent  supplement-i,  we  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Housing  Administrator's  colloquy 
with  Oonsrressm.^n  Flno,  found  on  page  263  of 
the  hearings,  with  regard  to  a  hypothetical 
situation  involving  an  Investigation 

"Mr.  Find.  All  right.  How  would  I  be  In 
dlfBculty  If  you  do  not  police  It  or  Investigate 
It  supervise  It  and  watch  me? 

■  Mr  Weaver.  You  •a'III  be  In  dlfBculty  be- 
cause there  will  be  spot  checks,  as  there  al- 
ways are  or.  these  activities,  and  If  this  were 
found,  you  would  be  in  dlfflcuUy  for  having 
made  a  f^i'.se  st^itement  I  think  vou  would 
be  subject  to  quite  a  bit  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion as  well  as  biding  put  out  of  the  partlc- 
vilar  project. 

"Mr.  P^No    My  time  is  up. 

"Mr.  Weaver  .\r.d  there  Is  one  other  check, 
too.  which  I  hate  to  say 

"Mr.  Pi.vo    What  Is  that? 

"Mr   Wkavx*    But  your  friends  and  nelgh- 


txirs  would  be  very  much  concerned  about 
this  They  are  the  best  investigators  that 
you  have  in  these  projects."  [Emphasis  sup- 
plied. | 

Upon  request,  the  Housing  Administrator 
supplied  for  the  record  the  estimated  man- 
hours  needed  to  investigate  a  prospective  list 
of  100  approved  applications  for  rent  supple- 
ments According  to  the  .Administrator,  in 
Just  77  areas  of  the  country  where  there  are 
FHA  held  offices,  these  Investigations  would 
be  performed  by  emplnyees  of  the  HHFA  In 
all  other  areas,  such  Investigations  would  be 
contracted  for  with  employees  and  repre- 
sentatives of  non-Pederal  organizations  which 
could  be  either  public  or  private  It  was  con- 
ceded by  proponents  in  committee  that  Plnk- 
erton's  National  Detective  Agency  could  be 
such  an  eligible  "private"  agency 

The  following  comprise  Just  a  few  of  the 
tests  that  would  be  required,  us  submitted 
by  the  administrator; 

"l.  Check  of  Incomes  for  100  approved 
coses  Check  W  2  forms  presented,  or  If  no 
W-2  forms  telephone  or  send  form  letter  to 
employer  to  determine  If  applicant  Is  within 
the  Income  limit  for  the  area. 

"2.  Check  of  assets  on  100  approved  cases: 
Check  to  see  that  the  form  and  certification 
.as  to  assets  Is  complete  and  assets  are  within 
prescribed  limit" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rent  supple- 
ments would  direct  a  means  test  at  middle- 
Income  families,  in  support  of  a  highly  ques- 
tionable social  goal,  while  employing  "friends 
and  neighbors"  in  the  very  unfriendly  and 
unnelghborly  role  of  informers. 

BIRTH   or   NATIONAl.  RENTAL   STANDARDS 

Nowhere  In  the  hearings  has  the  Admin- 
istration shown  evidence  that  it  has  studied 
the  Impact  rent  supplements  would  have  on 
the  prevailing  patterns  of  rental  rates  With 
the  formula  for  virtually  open-end  subsidies. 
what  would  hold  back  limited-dividend  and 
non-profit  organlzaUons  from  building  far 
more  expensive  multlunit  apartment  dwell- 
ings than  those  anticipated  by  the  Admin- 
istration, with  the  consequent  adverse  im- 
pact on  nonsubsldized  rents?  Indeed,  under 
the  language  of  section  101,  the  greatest  re- 
w.\rd8  would  derive  to  those  organizations 
and  tenants  who  build  and  occupy  the  most 
costly  units. 

Moreover,  section  101  sUtes  that  a  family 
must  first  pay  25  percent  of  its  Income  fur 
rent  before  receiving  any  a.ssistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  form  of  rent 
supplements  If  this  section  were  enacted, 
every  landlord  In  the  Nation  could  demand 
of  his  tenants  that  they  pay  25  percent  of 
their  total  family  Income  for  rent  Their 
Justification  for  such  a  demand?  The  na- 
tional standards  set  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Anyone  paying  less.  It  could  be  claimed, 
would  be  paying  less  than  he  should.  Such  a 
standard  rule  of  thumb  would  put  enormous 
pressure  on  millions  of  tenants,  many  tpf 
whom  voluntarily  devote  far  less  than  25 
percent  of  their  income  for  rent  The  rent 
gougers  and  absentee  slum  landlords  In 
urban  areas  would  waste  little  time  taking 
advantage  of  this 

That  this  could  have  a  profound  economic 
and  siaclal  Impact  can  be  seen  by  the  Admin- 
istration's testimony  on  page  218.  where  it 
Is  stated  that  the  median  groes  monthly 
rent  for  families  In  the  United  suites,  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census  was  $71  The 
median  natlon.'tl  family  Income  for  that 
same  year  was  $6,249  Prom  this,  the  typical 
American  family  paid  13  6  percent  of  Its 
income  for  rent^ — a  little  more  than  half  of 
that  proposed  as  tr»e    "norm  '  In  the  bill. 

The  precedent  for  widespread  landlord 
checks  on  tenants'  Income  conveniently 
would  be  found  In  the  proposed  means  test 
to  be  employed  In  administering  rent  sup- 
plements On  p«ige  262  of  the  hearings  the 
Housing    Administrator    states    that    Federal 


Income  Tax  Form  W-2  would  be  checked  In 

•>rder  to  determine  a  tenants'  Income  eligi- 
bility for  rent  supplements  In  most  cases, 
these  forms  would  be  surrendered  to  non- 
Government  employees.  Where  this  is  Im- 
[xjsslble.  "telephone  or  send  form  letter  to 
employer  to  determine  If  applicant  Is  within 
the  Income  limit." 

Can  even  the  most  cautious  analyst  deny 
the  oppK>rtunltles  this  opens  to  unscrtipulous 
landlords? 

WHO  IS  HOODWINKING  WHOM? 

Prom  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  it  was 
apparen'  that  section  101.  rent  supplements, 
WHS  In  deep  trouble  Throughout  the  hear- 
Ings.  even  those  witnesses  who  normally 
support  broader  housing  legislation  were 
unrelenting  In  their  criticism. 

In  a  last-minute  attempt  to  ball  out  the 
floundering  rent  supplement  program,  the 
committee  eliminated  the  Income  floor  for 
those  eligible  to  receive  Federal  rent  i>ay- 
ments.  That  this  change  Is  Illusory  and  an 
attempt  to  hoodwink  Congress  can  be  seen 
by  the  H  )uslng  Administrator's  answer  to  a 
question  by  Senator  Douglas  during  the  Sen- 
ate hearings.  "Is  there  any  reason  why  rent 
subsidies  could  not  work  for  poor  families, 
if  the  committee  should  decide  to  lower  the 
Income  floor  below  SS.OOC" 

"Mr.  Weavth.  In  the  first  place  It  goes  back 
to  something  you  said  earlier  and  that  Is 
while  we  do  have  a  volume  of  both  limited 
dividend  and  nonprofit  corporations  which 
are  ready  and  able  to  carry  out  the  rent 
supplementation  In  the  middle-Income  fields, 
It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  first  many  of 
these  groups,  certainly  the  limited-dividend 
grouf)s  are  out,  and  many  of  the  well-mo- 
tivated nonprofit  groups  are  really  not  In  a 
position  to  take  on  all  the  management 
problems  tliat  are  indigenous  to  this  particu- 
lar area  of  low-Income  management." 

As  If  to  underline  thl.-;.  In  answer  to  a 
similar  question  from  Senator  Proxmire, 
"Why  wouldn't  they  (low-income  families) 
be  the  ones  to  get  rent  subsidies?"  the  Hous- 
ing Administrator  answered- 

"You  are  not  going  to  get  the  limited 
dividend  companies  building  and  adequately 
managing  houses  In  the  low-Income  seg- 
ment" 

Prom  these  candid  admissions  by  the 
Housing  Administrator  during  the  Senate 
hearings,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  of  this 
report  to  decide  for  himself  the  extent  to 
which  the  most  needy  families  would  benefit 
by  the  committee  action  in  eliminating  the 
Income  floor  from  the  original  Administra- 
tion bill 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  while  the  open- 
end  formula  In  the  amended  bill  would 
permit  flagrant  abuses  within  both  the  lower 
and  upper  Income  brackets,  the  basic  socio- 
economic inequities  remain. 

CONCLUSION 

On  page  178  of  the  hearings  the  Housing 
Administrator,  speaking  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment  progr.un.   states: 

"nils  program  has  received  the  greatest 
attention  among  the  President's  housing 
recommendations  It  Is  a  vital  part  of  the 
proposed    Administration    bill." 

In  our  opinion  the  President  has  been  sold 
a  bill  of  gotKls.  We  cannot  believe  that  he 
would  "buy"  such  an  Incredibly  wide  open 
subsidy  proposal  had  he  been  fully  advised 
as  to  the  p<jtentlal  evils  of  the  prognim. 
This  is  a  system  of  making  the  rent  dollar 
of  the  beneficiary  worth  up  to  double  or 
more  the  rent  dollar  of  the  unassisted  tax- 
payer. It  is  unequal  opp<:>rtunlty  in  housing 
by  government  flat  It  Is  legislated  discrimi- 
nation against  the  self-sufficient  citizen. 

We  are  certain  the  American  public  will 
not  "buy"  such  nonsense  as  Is  contained  in 
this  proposal 

We  hope  that  the  Congress,  alerted  to  the 
pitfalls   of    the    proposal,    will    reject   It. 
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Section  101.  the  rent  supplement  proposal 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
Paul  A.  Pino. 
James  Harvet. 
W.  E    Brock 
Burt  L.  Talcott. 
Del  Clawson. 
Albert  W.   Johnson. 
J.  William  Stanton. 
Chester  L.   Mize. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
10  was  Rumanian  Independence  Day. 
This  year  we  celebrated  the  90th  an- 
niversary of  the  severance  of  Rumania's 
oppressive  ties  with  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

We  did  not  celebrate  this  day  with  any 
sense  of  gladness,  however,  since  Ru- 
manians are  today  deprived  of  the  free- 
dom this  day  represents.  For  20  years 
now,  they  have  suffered  under  the 
domination  of  another  cruel  oppressor: 
communism.  The  fact  that  Rumanians 
are  not  allowed  to  celebrate  their  nation- 
al holiday  is  simple  but  significant  evi- 
dence of  the  unrelenting  tyranny  under 
which  these  people  daily  live. 

We  celebrated  this  day  knowing  that 
our  Rumanian  brothers  celebrated  si- 
lently the  day  and  the  principles  it 
represents.  We  celebrated,  not  with 
gladness,  but  with  hope  that  there  will 
be  another  May  10  in  Rumania's  future, 
a  May  10  on  which  Rumanians  may  join 
openly  with  us  In  celebrating  freedom's 
ultimate  triumph. 


PROPOSED  PAYMENT  TO  THE  LIV- 
ING DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  CREEK 
NATION  OF  1814  FOR  LAND  IN 
ALABAMA 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
1946,  compensation  claims  for  25,936,901 
acres  of  land  were  filed  by  the  living 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814 
as  represented  by  the  Creek  Nation  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  by  the  Creek  Na- 
tion of  Oklahoma. 

These  claims  were  filed  to  obtain  re- 
dress from  an  act  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  1814  following  the  War  of  1812. 

In  that  war,  the  friendly  Creeks 
of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  joined 
with  American  troops  under  Gen.  An- 
drew Jackson  in  the  defeat  of  hostile 
Creeks  who  fought  with  the  British 
forces,  and  then  fled  to  Florida,  then 
under  Spanish  rule. 


Following  the  war,  under  instructions 
from  the  President,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  was  to  be  obtained  from  the 
hostile  Creeks  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  which  the  hostile  Creeks  engaged. 
As  lands  could  only  be  ceded  by  the 
Creek  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  friendly 
Creeks  agreed  to  cede  the  land.  However, 
under  duress  and  threats  of  military 
force  by  General  Jackson,  the  friendly 
Creeks  ceded  25,936,901  acres  of  land  in 
the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  of  August 
9.  1814. 

According  to  findings  released  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  General 
Jackson  originally  intended  to  take  for 
the  cost  of  the  war  only  hostile  Creek 
lands  west  of  the  Coosa  and  north  of 
the  Alabama  Rivers  equivalent  in  acre- 
age to  the  lands  between  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  Rivers,  or  about  2,500,000 
acres.  However,  not  only  these  hostile 
lands  but  the  friendly  Upper  Creek 
hunting  grounds  of  more  than  14  million 
acres  as  well  were  In  fact  taken. 

The  friendly  chiefs  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  protested 
the  amount  of  land  required.  They  rec- 
ognized the  right  of  the  Government  to 
take  the  territory  previously  occupied  by 
the  hostile  Creeks,  but  protested  the 
ceding  of  lands  occupied  exclusively  by 
the  friendly  Creeks. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission,  after 
considering  the  claims  filed  by  the  living 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814, 
revised  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  so  as 
to  restore  to  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814 
the  8,986,653  acres  of  land  in  southeast 
Alabama  and  Georgia  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  friendly  Lower  Creeks,  by 
way  of  compensation  of  $4,003,000,  the 
estimated  fair  market  value  of  those 
lands  in  1814 — order  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  of  September  10,  1962.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  did  not  restore  the 
lands  occupied  by  the  friendly  Upper 
Creeks — restitution  to  which  they  are 
equally  entitled. 

Subsequent  efforts  to  obtain  justice  for 
the  living  descendants  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion of  1814  through  administrative  and 
Judicial  channels  have  failed,  and  the 
only  recourse  now  remaining  is  legisla- 
tive action. 

The  original  cost  of  the  war  involving 
the  hostile  Creeks  was  estimated  not  to 
exceed  at  the  utmost  $4  million.  Far  more 
than  thrice  this  amount  was  realized 
from  the  sale  of  land  taken,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  more  than  6  million  acres  of 
the  territory  ceded  by  the  Creeks  still 
remained  unsold. 

More  than  14  million  acres  of  land 
occupied  by  the  friendly  Upper  Creeks 
which  rightfully  should  be  restored  to 
them  is  the  subject  of  a  bill  which  I  have 
introduced. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  failed 
to  restore  these  lands,  and  it  is  only  just 
that  the  Congress  should  act. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  pro- 
vides payment  to  the  living  descendants 
of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814  for  the  land 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  friendly  Upper  Creeks  of 
that  nation,  and  I  urge  Its  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 


WHAT  GOT  INTO  MR.  WEAVER? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Soeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  hun- 
dred Members  of  this  bod>-,  including 
myself,  have  now  introduced  legislation 
to  create  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  pro- 
vide the  financing  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  orgar,izations  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  produce  homes  and 
apartments  for  sale  to  families  who  have 
the  capacity  for  homeownership. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of 
months  of  painstaking  research  and  de- 
velopment by  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator  Percy.  Its 
introduction  has  been  greeted  with  al- 
most uniform  enthusiasm  by  a  broad 
range  of  Americans  concerned  with  help- 
ing lower  income  families  acquire  the 
self-esteem  and  dignity  that  goes  with 
owning  a  decent  home  of  their  own. 

There  has  been,  in  fact,  only  one  con- 
spicuous note  of  dissent.  That  came  from 
a  person  who,  one  would  think,  would  be 
the  most  ardent  advocate  of  an  imagina- 
tive plan  like  this — the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Mr. 
Robert  Weaver.  Scarcely  24  hours  after 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion Act  had  been  introduced.  Secretary 
Weaver  in  great  haste  released  a  pasted- 
together  statement  attacking  the  pro- 
posal on  a  number  of  grounds,  most  and 
perhaps  all  of  which  will  not  stand  close 
scrutiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  1  issue  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Report,  after  report- 
ing the  factual  events  involved,  added  an 
editorial  commentary  entitled  "What  Got 
Into  Mr.  Weaver?"  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  I  believe  It  makes 
a  persuasive  case  for  a  more  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  imaginative  new  ideas  by 
Secretar>-  Weaver  and  his  HUD  officials. 
The  editorial  follows: 

What  Got  Into  Mr.  Weaver? 
Although  It  Is  still  too  early  to  arrive  at 
any  evaluation  of  Senator  Percy's  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  proposal,  or 
the  value  of  Secretary  Weaver's  criticism  of 
It,  the  Secretary  very  well  may  have  done 
more  harm  to  his  agency  than  he  did  to  the 
Senator  with  his  unusually  timed  and  un- 
usually violent  atUck  on  the  "Percy  Plan." 
Although  the  proposal  was  put  forward  as 
a  Republican  measure — and  received  strik- 
ingly wide-spread  Republican  support — It 
also  received  very  favorable  comment  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  Senator  Ed- 
mund  S.  Muskle  (D-Me.)  and  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  both 
had  kind  words  to  say  for  the  Percy  plan. 
Percy  Indicated  that  he  has  received  assur- 
ances that  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  hearings  on  the  bill  would 
be  held — probably  In  July — and  Indications 
that  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee would  also  hold  hearings  on  the  bill. 
Such  a  situation  would  Indicate  that  both 
the  Democratic  leadership  and  the  appropri- 
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at«  committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen 
at  leaat  took  the  bill  serloualy.  even  If  they 
did  not  necesaanJy  favor  it  in  lt«  present 
form.  With  legUlatlon  of  this  type.  It  woiiid 
be  expected  that  many  changes  and  amend- 
ments would  be  made  before  It  would  ever 
be  voted  out  of  committee  And  committee 
hearings  are  the  usual  place  for  the  admin- 
istration to  point  out  technical  ftaws  and 
urge  changes. 

It.  was.  therefore  relatively  unusual  for 
a  cabinet  member  to  make  such  a  detailed 
and  violent  attack  on  a  proposal  Immediately 
after  Its  Introduction  in  the  Congress^ 
especially  s  proposal  with  such  progressive 
objectives  as  home  ownership  for  the  poor 
The  question  arises  then.  "Why  did  Weaver 
do  it?"  In  addition  to  tne  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary probably  had  some  very  honest  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  and  a  poor  sense  of  timing, 
two  other  possibilities  come  to  mind  First 
Is  simply  a  sour  grapes  '  feeling  by  the  ad- 
ministration: before  J'.ihnson  presented  his 
program  to  Consrress  this  year  it  wns  "*".dely 
reported  that  HUD  was  studying  home-own- 
ershlp-for-the-poor  pru*:ram  to  utilize  pri- 
vate enterprise  capital  and  that  the  President 
decided  to  defer  this  proposiil  until  later 
because  of  technical  problems  and  budgetary 
constraints  If  these  reports  were  true.  Sen- 
ator Percy  has  taken  the  Initiative  awny  from 
the  administration  which  can  only  appear 
to  be  imitating  the  Republicans  If  it  proposes 
such  a  scheme  in  the  future  The  second 
possible  reason  fur  Weavers  resentment  of 
the  plan  may  be  revealed  In  his  comments 
that  the  proposal  would  lead  to  a  "whole  new 
bureaucracy"  and  to  an  uiineces&iry  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  programs  1  e  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  new  institution  might  not 
be  Included  within  the  HtJD  empire — alw.iys 
a  frightening  prospect  to  a  bureaucrat. 

At  any  rate  Mr  Weaver's  attack  has  mere- 
ly reinforced  the  charge  i  made  by  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress)  that  HUD  Is 
too  "negative"  and  tix)  defensive  about  what 
the  administration  has  done  without  main- 
taining an  open  attitude  to  new  Ideas  and 
concepts — especially  In  the  .irea  of  new  pro- 
gmms  for  the  disadvantaged  In  the  long 
run  Weaver's  opposition  may  even  help  the 
Percy  plan  and  has  certainly  helped  rn  pub- 
licize It  It  would  be  advantageous  In  the 
future  for  HUD  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
positive   Ideas   In.stend    )f   negative  criticism 


TRANSFER  OF  DISTRICT  DAY 
FROM  MONDAY.  MAY  22.  TO 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  1 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE-AKEiR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  distinguished  gentlertian 
from  South  Carolina  f  Mr  McMillan) 
that  they  will  ha\e  various  Di.strlct  bills 
which  they  will  not  have  ready  by  the 
next  District  day.  which  will  be  the  22d 
of  May. 

Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  District  day  be  transferred  until 
Thursday.  J'une  1 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APOLLO  DISASTER  CALLS  FOR  .ALL- 
OUT   INVESTIGATION 

Mr     GROSS.     Mr     Speaker.     I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to    e.xtend   my    re- 


marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  ar.d 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  only  an  all- 
out  probe  of  the  North  American  Avia- 
tion contract  for  the  pnxluction  of  the 
Apollo  capsule,  which  was  destroyed  on 
January  27  with  the  loss  of  three  asiro- 
r^auts.  will  be  satisfactory'  to  the  Amer- 
ican people 

If  the  public  interest  is  to  be  ser\'ed. 
the  investigation  must  begin  with  the 
reasons  why  the  contract  was  awarded  to 
North  American  after  the  190-member 
Evaluation  Board's  recommendations 
were  overruled  by  James  E.  Webb.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  others 

Every  ramification  of  this  contract 
award  must  be  explored  including  any 
and  ever>'  hint  of  mfluence  on  the  part 
of  any  individual.  In  this  connection  I 
submit  for  printiiiK  in  the  Record  two 
articles  from  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
the  first  of  the  date  of  May  12.  1967.  and 
the  other  of  the  date  of  May  14.  1967: 

(From  the  Des  Moines   i  Iowa  i    Register. 
May  12,  1967! 

DEM.4ND3    tOR   Al-OLLO   Fe<.8E   .'VhI    Mol'KIINC 

FiKM's  Links  to  Bakcb  Cmi) 
I  By  Clark  MoUenkoff  i 

Washington,  DC  — The  "misleading"  and 
"erroneous  "  testimony  of  James  E  Webb  on 
the  .\{xiUo  tragedy  resulted  Thursday  in  de- 
mands for  a  full  probe  of  the  "Bobby  Baker 
aspects"  of  the  award  of  the  multl-billlon- 
dollar  Apollo  contract 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  Co  but  the  recommendation  of 
A  technical  ndvLsory  team  of  190  experts  had 
favored  Martin-Marietta  of  Baltimore.  Md 

COSTS     MOUNT 

Although  cost  figures  had  IndiCiiled  that 
North  American  was  the  lowest  bidder,  the 
actual  costs  uf  the  Apollo  program  have  sky- 
rocketed to  two  and  three  times  the  initial 
estimates. 

There  also  has  been  a  stinging  report  by 
Maj  General  Samuel  Phillips  on  the  con- 
tinual failure  of  North  American  .\viatlon  to 
achieve  the  progress  required  to  support  the 
objective  of  the  Apollo  program   " 

The  report  by  General  Phillips  criticized 
the  slippage"  of  the  program  beh.r.d  sched- 
ule and  the  '  Inadequate  systems  engineering 
job"  that  Wiis  being  done  by  North  American 

Congressional  criticism,  from  liberals  and 
conservatives.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
centerel  Thursday  on  what  has  been  called 
Weob's  'inaccurate  "  and  "misleading  "  te:li- 
mony  on  these  major  points. 

1  Webb  and  other  8p\ce  agency  spokesmen 
and  North  .American  Aviation  officials  denied 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Phillips  report" 
when  they  were  questioned  about  this  several 
weeks  ago. 

Admission  of  the  existence  of  the  highly 
critical  report  was  made  only  after  Senator 
Walter  F  Monda!e  i  Dem  Mli.n  i  and  Rep- 
resentative William  F  Ryan  (Dem  NT.) 
obtained  copies  through  unauthorized 
sources  \r\ii  then  forced  the  public  release 
last  wet  k 

2.  Webb  had  testified  that  North  American 
was  the  No  One  Choice  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  advisory 
board  when  he  was  que>!tloned  about  this  by 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  i  Re;)  M.i!nei 
several  weeks  ago. 

Only  this  week  under  another  grilling  by 
Senator  Smith  and  others,  Webb  admitted 
that  the  hrst  choice  of  the  NASA  technical 
advisers  wus  Murtln-Marletta. 

3  North  American  officials  and  Webb  have 
testified    that    the    engineering    deficiencies 


.md  carelessness  were  a  result  of  the  huge 
.uaount  of  work  that  North  American  was 
-loing  for  NASA  that  became  unmanageable. 

Senator  Edward  W  Brooke  (Rep.,  Mase  ) 
developed  this  week  that  even  after  the  high- 
ly critical  Phillips  report.  NASA  continued 
to  award  contract*  to  North  American  on  a 
scale  that  kept  that  firm  m  the  No  One  spot 
as  a  £pace  contractor  in  1964.  1965  and   1966. 

Senator  Brooke  said  rhursfiay  that  the 
■  facts  developed  through  the  hearings  on  the 
.\pollo  tragedy  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
full  investigation  of  this  contract  from  Its 
inception." 

The  demands  for  a  full  investigation  of  the 
.\pollo  contract  award  came  from  such  di- 
verse sources  as  Senators  Mondale  John  J. 
Williams  .Rep,  Del.)  Smith  and  Carl  Cur- 
tis 'Rep.  Neb. I  and  Representatives  H.  R. 
iiro.ss  (Rep..  la.  I  and  Ryan  i  Dem..  N.Y.i 

Ryan  said  Thursday  that  the  investigation 
of  the  tire  death  of  the  three  astronauts  last 
January  "has  left  many  questions  unan- 
swered "  The  Liberal  New  York  Democrat 
said  these  "most  serious  questions"  are 
raised  by  the  "lack  of  candor"  on  the  part 
of  NAS.\  officials  with  regard  to  the  Phillips 
repc>rt  and  the  circumstances  that  exLsted 
at  the  lime  Webb  awarded  the  contract  to 
North  American. 

CrrtS    CONFIDENCE 

"Only  the  most  swecpuig  Investigation  of 
this  whole  contract  car.  restore  confidence 
In  the  operation  of  the  space  program." 
Ryan  said. 

Senator  Mondale  declared  Thursday  that 
Webb  and  other  N.ASA  witnesses  had  en- 
gaged In  a  "semantic  waltz  to  evade  the 
questions  asked   by  the  committee," 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Leland 
Atwood,  president  of  North  American,  had 
denied  under  oath  that  there  was  a  report  " 
by  General  Phillips 

This  statement  was  rationalized  by  NAS.A 
officials  and  Atwood  with  the  explanation 
that  they  regarded  the  Phillips  report  as 
simply  "notes"  and  "not  a  report."  Mondale 
said 

Mondale  said  that  In  a  covering  letter  to 
Atwood.  General  Phillips  had  made  refer- 
ences to  enclosing  "10  copies  of  the  notes" 
on  the  Investigation  However,  the  enclosure 
w.is  labeled  "NASA  Review  Team  Report," 
and  It  was  referred  to  as  'a  report"  at  least 
a  half  dozen  times  in  the  text, 

MORE    CANDOR 

"We  cant  help  bvit  lose  confidence  in  the 
space  program  when  we  hear  such  testi- 
mony." Mondale  said  "Unless  there  Is  more 
candor  there  will  he  a  greater  loss  of  faith 
in  the  program   " 

Mondale  said  a  general  Investigation  Is 
warranted  of  the  contract  from  Its  Inceptlu  i 

Representative  Gross  declared  Thursday 
that  "Webb  should  h.ive  been  lired  months 
ago." 

"I  am  pleased  tu  see  that  there  is  now  a 
genenil  awareness  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  Webbs  a^a.^d  of  this  contract  to 
North  American,  and  the  whole  Bobby  Baker 
angle  Is  becoming  more  important." 

Gross  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  com- 
menting on  Webb's  lack  of  candor  and 
concluding 

"Congress  has  the  obligation  to  force  out 
all  the  facts  " 

CHANGiNC    STORIES 

The  editorial  explained  how  Webb  had  told 
one  story  to  Mrs.  Smith  when  first  ques- 
tioned, ard  how  he  hud  later  changed  Ins 
story  aud  'revealed  lor  the  first  tune  that 
he  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues  had  overruled 
the  techiUcal  experts  a. id  picked  North  Amer- 
ican for  the  rich  Apollo  .contract. 

"The  conlrsdlctlon  between  Mr  Webbs 
tesUmony  on  the  tw^  occ.xsions  would  be  hnd 
enough  in  Isolation."  the  Times  commented 
"But  against  the  record  of  these  months  of 
Investigation  Into  the  Apollo  tragedy  it 
strongly    supports    the    belief    that    neither 


Congress  nor  the  American  people  have  been 
treated  with  full  candor." 

The  Times  commented  that  the  question 
of  why  North  American  was  picked  "becomes 
even  more  Intriguing  than  before." 

The  cynics,  of  course,  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  award  went  to  North  Amcrl- 
c.ui  as  the  result  of  a  battle  among  influence 
peddlers,  Including  Bobby  Baker,  former  sec- 
retary to  the  Senate  Democrats." 

Gross  said  he  agreed  with  the  Times  con- 
clusion that  only  "a  full  investigation"  of 
the  contract  award  can  properly  inform  the 
people  and  the  Congress  on  the  operation  of 
the  space  agency. 

BANK    INTEREST 

Gross  also  Inserted  a  story  from  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Re^t'^ter  of  Apr.  19.  1967, 
dealing  with  the  stock  Interest  of  Webb  In 
Fidelity  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co,,  of 
Oklahoma  City, 

This  Is  a  bank  that  Webb  admits  has  be- 
come a  major  depository  for  North  Ameri- 
can in  Oklahoma  since  the  multiblllion- 
dollar  contract  was  awarded  to  North 
American, 

Gross  told  the  House  that  an  investigation 
o:  the  award  of  the  Apollo  contract  should 
Include  "every  detail  of  the  activity"  of  the 
contract,  and  should  explore  the  relation- 
ships among  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kerr 
(Dem.  Okla),  Robert  G,  (Bobby)  Baker, 
Webb  and  Fred  B  Black,  Jr..  the  Washington 
lobbyist  for  North  American 

Gross.  Curtis  and  Williams  have  been  push- 
ing for  an  Investigation  of  the  Apollo  con- 
tract for  more  than  three  years 

However,  the  Democratic-controlled  Senate 
Rnlee  Committee  refused  to  conduct  such 
in  Investigation  In  connection  with  the 
B  iker  probe  In  1963  and  1964. 

"It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  tragic  Are 
death  of  three  astronauts  was  the  only  thing 
tiiat  would  awaken  the  Congress  and  the 
public  to  the  need  for  an  Investigation  of 
this  Apollo  contract."  Gross  said. 

Cl-rtS  INDICATIONS 

"The  Indications  of  politics,  favoritism  and 
corruption  have  been  apparent  from  the  first 
days  of  the  Baker  Investigation,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  It  takes  this  length  of  time 
and  this  type  of  tragedy  to  demonstrate  the 
awful  costs  that  can  be  paid  for  political 
favoritism  of  the  Baker  type.  " 

Gross  recalled  that  over  a  period  of  months. 
he  and  Senator  Williams  have  pointed  up 
these  danger  signs  to  the  Senate  and  House: 

North  American  officials  took  their  $2.5 
mlUlon-a-year  vending  machine  business 
away  from  another  firm  and  gave  it  to  Baker's 
Serv-U  "Vending  at  about  the  same  time 
Webb  awarded  the  contract  to  North 
American 

Baker  and  Black  borrowed  the  money  to 
finance  the  Serv-U  contract  from  the  Pi- 
rtellty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  a  bank 
in  which  the  Kerr  family  and  Webb  had 
major  stock  Interests. 

Senator  Kerr  and  Black  talked  to  Webb 
about  giving  the  business  to  North  American, 
and  Webb  gave  North  American  the  contract 
indicating  that  his  decision  was  based  on 
the  views  of  technical  experts  when  it  was 
not. 

When  North  American  was  awarded  the 
contract.  It  made  Fidelity  National  Bank  a 
major  depository  for  Its  funds  in  Okla- 
homa. Webb  had  handled  the  Kerr-McGee 
Co.  purchase  of  control  of  this  bank,  and 
served  as  a  director  In  the  bank  prior  to 
being  named  as  director  of  NASA  in  1961.  He 
still  holds  a  major  stock  Interest  in  the  bank. 

Even  though  Baker  was  exposed  as  having 
been  Involved  In  "gross  Improprieties"  and 
conflicts  of  interest.  North  American  con- 
tinued to  deal  with  Serv-U  until  months  of 
critical  comment  by  Senator  Williams  and 
Gross  resulted  In  dropping  the  Baker  con- 
tract In  January,  1966. 
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Gross  declared  that  "there  are  other  docu- 
mented facts  that  make  Lt  even  more  ap- 
parent that  this  contract  was  awarded  in  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  {wlltics  and  favorit- 
ism.. 

"Under  these  circumstances.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  normal  to  expect  that 
Webb  would  be  a  strict  policeman  over  the 
contracts  involving  North  American  Avia- 
tion. The  Congress  and  the  i>eople  deserve 
to  know  all  about  this  stinking  affair." 

Baker  was  secretary  to  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic majority  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
Senate  majority  leader.  Balcer  resigned  under 
flre  in  October,  1963.  when  his  outside  busi- 
ness dealings  came  under  investigation. 

The  furor  over  the  Apollo  contract  was  set 
off  by  the  deaths  of  three  astronauts  on 
Jan.  27  this  year  when  their  capsule  caught 
flre  during  a  test. 

The  astronauts  were  Lt.  Cols.  'Virgil  Grls- 
som  and  Edward  H.  White  II.  and  Navy  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Roger  Chaffee. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Sunday  Regis- 
ter. May  14,  1967] 
Probe    Titrns    to    Webb    in    Apollo    Case — 
Question  His  Links  to  North  American 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington.  D.C. — The  credibility  of  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  Director  James  E.  Webb  was  shaken 
last  week,  and  so  was  the  congressional  be- 
lief in  the  integrity  of  the  multl-bllllon- 
dollar  space  program. 

There  were  demands  for  a  congressional 
investigation  of  Webb's  handling  of  the 
award  for  the  Apollo  contract  to  North 
American  Aviation  Co.,  the  firm  that  has  be- 
come the  No.  1  space  contractor  during 
Webb's  tenure  as  director  of  NASA. 

The  talkative  space  agency  director  had 
misled  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  Important  circumstances  dealing  with  tlie 
award  of  the  contract  to  North  American  in 
Noveml>er,  1961. 

Webb  and  officials  of  North  American  had 
tried  to  hide  from  Congress  a  report  that  was 
highly  critical  of  the  performance  of  North 
American  from  a  standpoint  of  engineering 
know-how  as  well  as  cost  efficiency. 

SHIFT    IN    INTEREST 

Senators  and  congressmen,  whose  Initial 
interest  was  aimed  at  determining  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Apollo  flre  that  killed 
three  astronauts  last  January,  suddenly 
fotind  themselves  raising  other  questions 
relative  to  the  award  of  the  contract. 

There  arose  a  more  general  concern  among 
liberal  Democrats  as  well  as  conservative 
Republicans  over  the  role  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kerr  (Dem.,  Okla.),  the  activities  of 
Robert  O.  (Bobby)  Baker,  the  convicted 
former  secretary  to  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  role  of  Fred  B.  Black, 
former  Washington  lobbyist  for  North  Amer- 
ican and  a  business  associate  of  Baker. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  new  interest  In  the 
large  stock  holdings  that  Webb  has  retained 
in  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okia.  That  bank  has  be- 
come a  major  depository  for  North  American 
funds  in  Oklahoma  since  the  award  of  the 
Apollo  contract. 

Prior  to  becoming  NASA  director.  Webb  was 
an  assistant  to  the  president  and  director 
of  Kerr-McGee  Enterprises,  a  firm  In  which 
the  major  figures  were  Senator  Kerr  and  Dean 
McGee  of  Oklahoma  City. 

PI, AYS    KEY    ROI.E 

In  his  role  as  an  ex3cutlve  cf  Kerr-McGee. 
Webb  was  the  key  figure  In  arranging  for  the 
Investment  of  $1.6  million  of  kerr-McGee 
money  in  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  and 
Trust,  which  represented  a  dominant  Interest. 

Official  records  show  that  Webb  became 
one  of  the  top  20  stockholders  in  the  bank 


and  was  named  a  director  of  the  bank.  His 
stock  holding  as  late  as  1B64  was  listed  as 
1.866  shares  In  the  prosperotu  and  fast-grow- 
ing banking  establishment. 

Last  week,  he  told  The  Register  that  he 
continues  to  hold  all  of  bis  stock  In  Fidelity 
National  Bank  and  Trust.  He  said  he  was 
unaware  "untU  recently"  that  the  bank  had 
become  a  major  depository  of  funds  for  North 
American  and  some  other  space  contractors 
doing  business  In  Oklahoma. 

He  contends  that  there  was  no  favoritism 
or  politics  Involved  in  awarding  the  Apollo 
contract  to  North  American,  even  though 
the  190  technical  experts  had  judged  the  Mar- 
tin-Marietta Co.,  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  to  be 
best-qualified  for  the  job. 

DENIES    KERR    INFLUENCE 

Kerr  did  talk  to  him  on  behalf  of  North 
American,  but  Webb  insists  that  Kerr's  views 
influenced  him  "no  more  than  any  other 
senator." 

He  is  sensitive  about  the  slightest  hint  that 
he  might  not  be  objective  where  Kerr  and 
Oklahoma  are  concerned. 

'There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  tried 
to  give  the  Impression  that  I  was  not  inde- 
pendent, and  that  I  was  in  Senator  Kerr's 
pocket  because  I  had  worked  for  the  Kerr- 
McOee  Enterprises,"  Webb  said. 

"I  was  only  working  part-time  for  Kerr- 
McGee  in  the  last  year  before  I  became  direc- 
tor of  NASA,"  Webb  said.  "I  put  in  only  about 
25  percent  of  my  time  for  Kerr-McGee  before 
President  (John  F.)  Kennedy  appointed  me 
to  NASA,  I  was  putting  in  75  percent  of  my 
time  In  public  service." 

He  said  that  since  he  became  space  agency 
director  In  1961.  he  had  l>een  so  busy  that  he 
had  not  paid  any  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Fidelity  National  Bank  and  Trust, 
so  he  was  unaware  of  North  American's  deal- 
ings with  the  bank  or  the  dealings  Baker 
had  with  the  bank. 

SERV-U    VENDING 

Webb  said  he  was  unaware  that  North 
American  had  given  its  vending  business  to 
Serv-U  "Vending,  o-wned  by.  Baker,  Black  and 
a  couple  of  gambling  figures,  until  after  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  investigation  of 
Baker  In  1964. 

Ser.ator  Walter  F.  Mondale  (Dem.,  Mlnn.i 
and  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (Rep.. 
Maine)  have  spoken  of  the  "lack  of  candor" 
by  Webb  in  two  Important  areas. 

When  he  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Smith  If 
North  American  was  the  firm  that  the  tech- 
nicians had  recommended,  Webb  had  an- 
swered with  a  firm  "Yes."  It  was  several 
weeks  later  and  under  a  tough  grilling  that 
he  finally  stated  that  the  team  of  190  tech- 
nicians had  actually  favored  Martin-Mari- 
etta. 

>  PCRSLnr    OF    FACTS 

Mcndale  and  Representative  William  F 
Ryan  (Dem.,  N.Y.)  aggressively  pursued 
Webb  and  Leland  Atwood,  president  of  North 
American,  for  weeks  before  they  were  able 
to  break  through  the  denials  of  the  existence 
of  the  "Phillips  report"  that  criticized  the 
{performance  of  North  American. 

Mondale  and  Ryan  declared  that  It  was 
important  to  have  a  full  investigation  of  the 
North  American  contrtict  from  its  very  in- 
ception to  determine  why  there  was  "a  lack 
of  candor"  on  the  part  of  Webb,  Mondale  de- 
clared that  such  an  Investigation  is  essential 
to  restoring  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  space  program. 

While  they  sp>oke  of  "lack  of  candor."  Rep- 
presentatlve  H.  R.  Gross  (Rep..  la.)  was  a 
bit  more  blunt  In  reporting  to  the  House  on 
the  "prevarications  of  James  E.  Webb." 

Gross  and  Senator  John  J.  Williams  (Rep.. 
Del.)  had  been  trying  to  force  an  investi- 
gation of  the  award  of  the  Apollo  contract 
since  late  1963  when  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
first  broke  into  the  open. 
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Aa  f ar  as  they  were  concerned,  the  need  for 
an  InveatlgatUm  wiui  obvioua  if  one  looked 
no  further  than  the  Nurth  .\nier!c«n  decision 
to  take  Jtfl  vending  m.  .-hine  business  away 
from  a  well-esubllshed  firm,  Automatic 
Canton,  and  grlve  to  &■  ker  s  Srrv-V  Vend- 
•'** — *  fl"n  without  equipment  w.thnut  em- 
ploye* and  with  nothing  but  a  scheme  for 
big  proflta  on  the  fringe  of  the  space  and 
a«fena«  IndiMtrtea. 

CHRONOLOGT     OF     EVENTS 

H«re  U  the  chfonoJ.Xfy  uf  event*  that  is 
caualng  gray*  concern  un  the  part  of  Con- 
grew 

1.  On  Nov  2«.  1961.  .Vebb  awarded  the 
ApoUo  contract  to  North  American  after 
bmviag  been  urged  to  do  so  by  Kerr  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committer  ..n'space 
and  Aeronautics  *^ 

3.  On  Dec  1.  ii»6l.  North  American  award- 
er a  vending  ctmtract  to  8erv-U  Vending 
It  WM  done  without  bidding  and  the  Arm 
wa*  oi^rated  by  two  of  .Cerr  s  friends  Baker 
and  Black,  and  two  gi.m  biers- Riwai-d 
l-Tlnsoa  and  Benjamin  aigelbaum 

n«^;„^ff1    '*■    '^*'-   ^"^^   American   an- 

aounc«l  It  had  chosen  TiKsa   Okla  .  as  a  ,ite 

ror  a  large  plant   to   manuficture  adapten, 

tbat   cover   the   lunar  excursion   nuxlule   in 

tne   ApoUo-aaturn   space   vehicle     This    wh<i 

only   one   of  several   new  plAnts   and   plant 

•spanslona  by  North  Americsn  in  Okiai.nn   , 

4.  On  Mar.  30.  1863,  Black    B  ucer   Le.u.on 

WH  ,^"i?**™  borrowed  8176.000  from  the 

Fidelity   National    Bank    In    Oklah<,nui    Ci-> 

Later,  they  borrowed  anr-ther  $275  0(X)  frt.m 

^fi^^r"  .^"^   '"    '^'^°'=«    ^^«"r   expanding 

To^?^^°  ,''*°'''"*  """"^   °'^"  builnessee 

To  say  the  lea.st.  it  was  a  cozy  arrangement 

T^  JT""^  ^  ^  ^'"^'^'y  beneficial  to  North 
American.  Baker.  Black.   Kerr  and   the   bank 

uT.'^'''''   """^   "*   '"'^'^  '^^   '"tere^t 
whlU^-  *    together    .n    excellent    shape 

wnue  Kerr  was  tilive  *^ 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GROSS  .Mr  Speaker.  r)on  B 
Reynolds,  forniei  Maryl;i::cl  In.surance 
broker  and  a  key  figure  l:i  expixsing  the 
scandalou.s     activities     of      Robert     G 

B(jbby     Baker,  former  protege  of  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  Johnson,  is  now  the  object 
>:  a  tax  claim  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sei  vice. 

As  a  witness  duiing  the  Investigations 
of  Bakers  activities.  Reynolds  freely 
ndmitted  that  he  had  foimerly  been  a 
bu.smess  associate  of  Baker  and  engaged 
•vvuh  him  in  certain  wrongdoing,  but  wa.s 
steadfast  in  his  sworn  testimony  that  he 
was  making  amends  for  iils  conduct  by 
telling  the  truth 

Two  articles  in  the  Des  Moinps  Regis- 
ter, the  first  of  the  dat^  of  May  7,  1967 
and  the  second  of  the  date  ot  May  11 
1967.  indicate  the  strong  p<jssiblljty  that 
a  new  chapter  in  the  affair.s  of  Bobby 
Baker  and  his  associates  m  the  Federal 
Government  is  yet  to  come 

The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Des  Mulnes  ( lown  i    Register.  May 

V,  I967I 

Tax    i-MAKt.E    .Ar.Ai.vsr    Key    Bakfr    Pigvre— 

RiTNi.Los  .SATS  He  Is  '  Hoi'ndbb" 

i  By   Clark   Mollenhoff) 


May  15,  1967 


ST  AST    or    TTlOtrBI.ES 

bo^tJlTr  ^'  '^^^•^h-handed  Kerr,  who 
ooaated  that  he  used  hla  otflce  to  help  Ok!a- 

for^^^       °'""*''   ''''■   ^«"h    American   and 

inch  !  f  ""^  "'  ''"'"'^  *•''-  h*d  «"Joyed 
such  a  benertcial  relationship  with  North 
American  and  Oklahoma 

an°rar  '^h,,  ""^^^  ^'^^  '^^  '^^^'^  '^^   Kerr. 

B^^  u^nH  1^  "P  *  '="°-"'«fl^n  between 
B  ack  and  Dean  McOee  The  transcript  of 
Blacks    end    .f    :he    conversation    ducloeed 

th.T  '"^r'"^  °'"  '""^  =^*»  ^f  Kerr,  ^ 
the  change  In  Webbs  d'titu 'e 

nhl^  °l°^-  ^'""*'"''  «"d  others,  that  tele- 
phone transcript  pr-Kluced  In  the  pre-rrL 
hearings  in  the  Bobbv  Baker  trial  wa*  llT. 
flclent  reason  for  being  skeptical  of  Webb's 
loud-volced  declarations  tha^-he  would  never 
bend  to  pontics  or  the  pleadings  of  Kerr 

The  fact  that  North  American  continued 
to  serve  as  -the  backhone  •  ,.f  B..ker  ,  nna.~ 
ctal  empire  led  Oro^s  and  Wi!;i..ms  r,,  br- 
Ueve  that  Webb  was  not  displeased  with  ^e 
prospering   of   Serv-u   Vending    AfteT'a'l     it 

ToVdem  '^V^'''  '  .reat'dea/of  m:.'n.y 
to   Wdellty   National    Bank   and   Trust 

There  are  stin  many  mlsding  pieces  In  the 
r^v  T  "^T''  '"^""ony^hL  n^t  ml5: 
L^T  ^  *"'  '^^  '""^^  ^"'  't  aPP^-^rs  that 
there  la  enough  pressure  developinVtn  force 

ms^^ur"'"'*''^^"  "^  ^°  eject'^wfbb  trZ 
his  poeitlon  as  N.^SAs  director. 


KEY  FIGURE  IN  BOBBY  BAKFR 
8CANDAIg3  NOW  TARGET  IN  TA5r 
CLAIM 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  REroRo  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.AKER      Ls  there  objection  to 


Washxngto.n.  DC  -The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  lev.ed  a  claim  for  «1  74  000  against 
Don  B  Reynolds,  the  Maryland  Insurance 
man  who  w.ts  a  key  figure  In  exposing  the 
ictlviues  of  Robert  G.   ( Bobby  i    Baker. 

Reynolds,  formerly  a  buslnesB  associate  of 
Baker,  said  Saturday  that  the  John.ion  ad- 
rnliuatratlon  has  been  hounding  me  and  my 
wife  for  more  than  three  years,  and  now 
thoy  are  going  to  try  to  break  me.' 

The  former  Insurance  man  said  that  In- 
ternal Revenue  Commissioner  Sheldon  S.  Co- 
heus  department  is  trying  to  credit  me  with 
more  than  8100.000  Income,  when  the  money 
was  actually  collected  for  Bobby  Bakers  use 
through  overpayments  of  insurance  premi- 
ums by  the  Carpenters  Union." 

Reynolds  said  that  Carpenters  Union  of- 
ficers entered  Into  an  agreement  with  him  to 
permit  him  to  bill  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  for  «100.(X)0  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  surety  bonds  for  union  of- 
ficers and  a  performance  bond  on  the  multl- 
miuion-dollar  Washington  headquarters  for 
the  Carpenter's  Union 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  notified 
Reynolds  th:it  It  has  made  a  determination 
that  he  owes  an  additional  »30  042  In  t-axes 
for  19rtO  and  penalties  of  $15,021  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  letter,  signed  bv  M'try- 
land  District  Director  Irving  Mackey  con- 
tend.s  that.  Reynolds  had  approximately 
»48  000  In   unreported  Income  during  1960 

Reynolds  said  th.it  this  Is  not  detailed,  but 
that  he  assumes  It  Includes  money  he 
handled  fnvn  the  Carpenters  Union  for 
Bobby  Baker  He  said  that  It  might  Include 
some  of  the  •35.000  that  he  obt^uned  from 
McCloskey  &  Co  .  of  Phll.^delphla,  Pa  .  to  give 
to  Baker  for  the  Johnson  for  President  Cam- 
paign in  1960. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  letter  al- 
leges that  Reynolds  had  a  tax  deficiency  of 
S85  293  in  1963.  and  owes  civil  fraud  penal- 
ties of  $42,646 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  contends 
Reynolds  had  $120,835  In  unreported  Income 
In  1963  Reynolds  told  The  Register  that 
there  was  only  that  $.50,000  from  the  Car- 
penters Union  that  Wi«  unreported  that 
year." 

'The  re=t  of  that  Is  a  result  of  some  dou- 
bling or  tripling  of  income  bemuse  of  the  way 
money    w.ifi    being  Juggled    between    mv   ac- 


counts In  connection  with  some  stock  trans- 
actions." Reynolds  said. 

"The  $100,000  In  overpayments  from  the 
carpenters  Is  most  of  it,"  Reynolds  said. 

Reynolds  said  that  Baker,  then  the  politi- 
cally powerful  secretary  to  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  Senate,  was  to  try  to  ar- 
range the  political  contacts  necessary  to 
clear  Maurice  Hutcheson,  president  of"  the 
Carpenters  Union,  of  criminal  fraud  charges 
In  Indiana  and  contempt  of  Congress 
charges  In  Washington,  DC. 

According  to  Reynolds.  It  was  Baker  who 
made  the  arrangements  for  him  to  write  his 
first  large  Insurance  policy  for  the  Carpen- 
ters  Union  In    1959. 

"There  was  nothing  wrong  with  that  one," 
Reynolds  told  the  Register.  "In  1960  the  pre- 
mium w.LS  about  $100,000  and  I  billed  the 
Carpenters  for  $150,000  and  was  paid  that 
amount" 

It  was  a  three-year  premium,  and  In 
li*«:i  the  actual  cost  was  about  $100,000.  but 
the  Carpenters  Union  paid  me  $150,000." 
Reynolds  said  "This  meant  another  over- 
payment  of  $50  000  • 

Reynolds  said  that  althou-h  he  received 
the  money,  it  was  not  for  hla  personal  use. 
"I  received  my  normal  In.surance  commls- 
elons,  and  I  reported  them  as  Income."  Reyn- 
olds said.  "I  took  the  overpayments  and 
put  them  In  ray  hanky-panky  bank  account 
that  I  used  in  dealings  with  Baker  It  was 
there  to  be  used  for  his  benefit  and  under 
>ils  direction,  and  when  I  bought  stock  with 
It  In  my  name  It  was  on  behalf  if  Baker  and 
other   political   people." 

WANTED    cash 

Reynolds  said  Baker  did  not  want  checks  or 
other  amounts,  but  "only  wanted  the  money 
In  cash  so  It  could  not  be  traced." 

Reynolds  InsLsts  that  his  only  role  was  that 
of  a  conduit  of  ftmds  from  the  Carpenters 
Union. 

"There  was  no  reason  why  there  would  be 
any  overpayments  to  me,  because  I  dldn  t 
have  the  connections,"  Reynolds  said.  "1 
was  Just  working  as  Baker's  pay-off  man,  and 
the  records  will  show  when  I  got  these  over- 
payments, and  when  I  bought  the  stock." 

Reynolds  said  that  some  of  the  $100,000 
was  turned  over  to  Baker  In  cash,  with  the 
understanding  that  It  was  to  go  to  certain 
specific  political  figures,  and  some  of  the 
money  was  turned  over  to  Baker  with  no 
clear  indications  as  to  who  was  to  receive  It. 

Some  of  the  money  was  lost  on  some  com- 
plicated 8t<x-k  transactions.  Reynolds  con- 
tends tbat  It  was  on  Instructions  from  Baker 
that  he  bought  on  margin,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion during  the  stock  decline  In  1963  had 
only  a  small  part  of  the  monev  on  deposit 
for  the  stock. 

BANK    "DEAL" 

Reynolds  Identified  the  bank,  and  said  that 
it  was  only  through  arrangements  by  Baker 
that  the  bank  permitted  the  stock  transac- 
tions to  be  handled  without  sufficient  monev. 

This  wits  done,  he  said,  because  the  bunk 
at  that  time  had  jietltlons  pending  before 
the  comptroller  of  the  currency  for  two 
branch  banks  In  Maryland,  and  Baker  was 
reported  to  be  Involved  In  arranging  ap- 
proval of  the  branch  banks. 

iRecord.s  at  the  office  of  the  comptroller 
of  the  currency  do  show  that  the  bank  men- 
tioned by  Reynolds  had  applications  pending 
for  two  branch  banks  In  1962  and  1963  Al- 
though there  was  some  trouble  In  getting 
them  approved,  including  an  original  rejec- 
tion, the  applications  were  reconsidered  by 
the  comptroller  of  the  currency  and  were  ap- 
proved as  Reynolds  said  they  were.) 

Reynolds  said  he  did  not  know  who.  if 
anyone.  Baker  conucted  at  the  Treasury 
Department  In  connection  with  this  branch 
bank  deal,  but  that  "The  deal  ttu-ned  out 
the  way  Bobby  said  It  would,  and  he  took 
credit  for  It  at  the  time- 
Reynolds  also  said   he  did  not  know  pre- 
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clsely  what  contacts  Baker  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  criminal  conviction  of  Carpen- 
ters Union  President  Hutcheson. 

Congressional  Investigations  in  the  late 
1950s  set  the  stage  for  the  indictment  of 
Hutcheson  and  two  other  high  Carpenters 
Union  officers.  William  Blaler  and  Prank 
Chapman,  on  charges  of  bribery  of  an  In- 
diana highway  ofQclal  and  conspiracy  that 
netted  them  $81,000  In  quick  profits  on  pur- 
chase of  land. 

Also.  Hutcheson  was  Indicted  on  charges 
of  contempt  of  Congress,  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions  for  the  McCIellan  Labor 
Racket  Subcommittee  dealing  with  alleged 
misuse  of  union  fimds. 

SIX-MONTH     TERM 

In  April,  1960,  Hutcheson  was  convicted  of 
contempt  of  Congress  and  he  was  sentenced 
in  federal  court  In  Washington,  DC.  to  a  six- 
month  prison  term.  He  and  his  associates 
were  convicted  of  bribery  and  conspiracy  and 
were  sentenced  to  prison  terms  of  from  two 
to  14  years  by  the  state  court  In  Indiana. 

Reynolds  said  that  Hutcheson,  Blaler  and 
Chapman  were  upset  over  the  convictions, 
and  were  concerned  that  Hutcheson  might 
be  forced  to  resign  from  the  A  J.L.-C.I.O.  ex- 
ecutive council  and  that  the  carpenters 
might  be  expelled  from  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  If 
they  continued  to  hold  office. 

In  1960.  Reynolds  said,  he  had  conversa- 
tions with  Blaler,  who  Is  now  dead,  Hutche- 
son and  Baker  relative  to  "an  insurance  pre- 
mium arrangement  that  would  provide 
Baker  with  a  $50,000  fund  for  political  per- 
suasion." 

Reynolds  said  the  fund  was  raised  through 
the  overpayment  of  the  premium  by  $50,000. 
and  the  money  was  made  available  to  Baker. 

The  appeals  by  Hutcheson.  Blaler  and 
Chapman  were  futile  in  1961  and  1962,  and 
the  second  $50,000  became  available  In  1963, 
Reynolds  said, 

"By  that  time,  the  Carpenters  Union  ofH- 
clals  were  in  a  panic."  Reynolds  said.  "Baker 
continued  to  say  he  was  going  to  get  some- 
thing done  and  would  save  them." 

APPEALS    BY    MEANT 

During  this  time  there  were  many  appeals 
to  the  Justice  Department  by  A.P.L.-CJ.O. 
Pre.sident  George  Meany  and  others  who 
were  trying  through  normal  channels  to  get 
Atty  Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  President 
Kennedy  to  agree  to  a  recommendation  that 
Hutcheson  be  put  on  probation  on  the  con- 
tempt of  Congress  charge. 

Atty.  Gen.  Robert  Kennedy  held  firm  and 
insisted  that  since  Hutcheson  had  gone  to 
trial,  and  had  appealed  and  lost  his  appeal, 
he  should  serve  his  time  as  any  other  person 
in  similar  circumstances. 

On  Oct.  2,  1963.  Just  before  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  became  a  national  scandal,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  upset  the  bribery 
and  conspiracy  conviction  of  Hutcheson. 
Blaler  and  Chapman. 

In  the  bitterly  controversial  split  decision, 
the  majority  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  tliere  was  insufficient  evidence  to 
sustain  the  convictions, 

CHANGE    or    POSITION 

The  contempt  of  court  conviction  and  the 
six-month  prison  term  continued  to  hang 
over  Hutcheson's  head  until  after  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy. 

HutchcFon  W.TS  slated  to  go  to  Jail  within 
a  few  weeks  when  a  change  of  position  by 
the  Justice  Department  in  January,  1964, 
permitted  the  court  to  suspend  the  six- 
month  Jail  term  as  was  requested  by  Hutch- 
eson and  his  friends  in  the  A  F.L.-CI.O. 

Although  Robert  Kennedy  was  then  attor- 
ney general,  this  was  in  the  weeks  Immedi- 
ately following  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  Justice  Department 
was  being  run  by  the  then  Deputy  Atty.  Gen. 
Nicholas  Katz?nbach.  ai.d  he  personally  ap- 


proved the  Hutcheson  case  handling.  He 
later  was  named  attorney  general  and  Is  now 
serving  as  deputy  secretary  of  state. 


(Prom    the    De«    Molnee     (Iowa)     Register. 
May  11.   1967) 

TRADE  ChaRCES  on  UNION'S  ALLEGED  PaT-OIT 
TO  Bakxr 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington,  D,C. — Carpenters  Union  Pres- 
ident Maurice  C.  Hutcheson  said  Wednesday 
there  was  "no  overpayment"  of  $100,000  on  a 
union  Insurance  policy  to  provide  a  pay-off 
for  Roljert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker. 

A  spokesman  for  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  told 
The  Register  that  Hutcheson  had  authorized 
him  to  say  there  was  no  truth  to  the  state- 
ments of  Don  B.  Reynolds,  a  Maryland  In- 
surance man  who  said  Hutcheson  agreed  to 
the  overpayment. 

Alvln  Silverman,  the  union  spokesman, 
quoted  Hutcheson  as  saying: 

"We  (the  Carpenters  Union  officials)  have 
accounted  for  all  moneys  paid  to  Reynolds 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  No  checks 
were  Issued  to  him  other  than  those  for 
which  Invoices  were  received." 

Reynolds  claimed,  however,  that  "the 
records  of  the  Carpenters  Union  and  my 
financial  records  will  substantiate  that  there 
was  an  overpayment  of  about  $100,000." 

"If  there  were  no  overpayments,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  would  not  be  claiming 
that  I  had  approximately  $100,000  more  tax- 
able Income  than  I  had  In  1960  and  1963," 
Reynolds  told  The  Register. 

"The  statement  by  Hutcheson  does  not  In 
any  way  refute  the  fact  that  the  Carpenters 
Union  paid  me  $150,000  for  Insurance  that 
should  have  cost  only  about  $100,000,  '  he 
said. 

"tTNDEE   THEIH   CONTROL" 

"Of  course  there  was  an  Invoice  available 
for  every  check  that  was  paid  to  Don  Reynolds 
Associates  by  the  Carpenters  Union.  It  was 
arranged  directly  tlirough  Mr,  Hutcheson 
that  these  payments  would  be  made  In  this 
fashion,  and  that  the  money  would  be  under 
the  control  of  Hutcheson  and  Bobby  Baker," 
Reynolds  said. 

He  declared,  "TTiere  is  no  doubt  that  I  had 
$100,000  above  my  normal  commissions  on 
tills  transaction  with  the  Carpenters  Union. 

"The  only  question  at  Issue  is  whether  it 
was  Income  to  me,  or  whether  it  was  money 
held  for  the  benefit  of  Bobby  Baker  and 
others. 

"It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  the 
Carpenters  Union  wasn't  making  an  overpay- 
ment to  me  of  $100,000  without  some  reason." 
Reynolds  said. 

"That  is  a  large  enough  amount  that  It 
could  not  have  been  an  accident  because  Mr. 
Hutcheeon  Is  a  smart  man.  I  couldn't  deliver 
anything  to  them,  but  Bobby  Baker  a  secre- 
tary to  the  Democratic  majority  In  the  Sen- 
ate, was  supposed  to  have  the  connections 
to  do  It." 

USED    TO    BUT    STOCK 

Reynolds  said  the  $100,000  was  used  to 
buy  stock.  He  said  It  was  kept  In  a  separate 
account  In  a  Silver  Spring.  Md.,  bank. 

Reynolds  said  the  account  was  to  be  used 
"for  political  persuasion"  In  connection  with 
criminal  convictions  involving  Hutcheson. 

Hutcheson  was  convicted  In  Indiana  on 
charges  of  bribery  and  conspiracy.  The  con- 
viction was  voided  by  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  In  late  1963  on  grounds  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence. 

Anotlier  conviction  involved  a  contempt  of 
Congress  charge  resulting  from  Hutcheson's 
refusal  to  testify  l>efore  the  McCIellan  labor 
racket  committee  concerning  misuse  of  union 
funds.  A  six-month  Jail  term  was  dropped 
early  in  1964  at  the  Justice  Department's 
Insistence. 


THE    19TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
INDEPENDENCE   OF   ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel 
today  celebrates  the  19th  anniversary  of 
its  independence. 

The  theme  of  one  of  the  Important 
prayers  of  my  coreligionists  Is : 

This  is  the  day  the  Lord  gave  xis — 
A  day  to  sing  and  to  rejoice — 
A  day  to  celebrate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  free  men  the  world  over 
join  the  Israelis  on  this  day  in  such 
celebration. 

History  is  full  of  stories  about  the 
adoption  by  various  peoples  of  war  cries. 
The  history  of  Jews  is  marked  by  their 
peace  cry — "Shalom." 

Despite  Israel's  heroic  efforts,  despite 
our  own  country's  continuous  urging; 
despite  the  high-sounding  principles 
enunciated  by  the  United  Nations;  some- 
times in  doubletalk  that  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, Israel  is  not  living  in  peace  today. 
Israel  is  surrounded  by  Arab  countries 
that  constantly  threaten  her  with  de- 
struction— "driving  her  into  the  sea"  as 
the  Arabs  like  to  put  it. 

Israel's  greatest  problem  remains  the 
defense  of  her  borders  against  terrorist 
attacks  from  her  Arab  neighbors.  We 
can  only  wonder  what  Syria,  for  example, 
hopes  to  achieve  by  continuing  to  permit 
and  encourage  such  attacks. 

Surely  she  cannot  hope  that  Israel  will 
long  stand  still  In  a  purely  defensive 
posture.  Israel's  Prime  Minister  has  al- 
ready warned  Syria  that  she  is  courting 
disaster — that  his  country  will  not  let 
her  people  or  her  property  be  destroyed 
without  retaliating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  valiant  ally  in  the 
Middle  East  is  not  without  problems  && 
she  enters  her  20th  year.  Israel  is  the 
most  democratic  country  in  the  Middle 
East  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  help 
her  maintain  the  independence  she 
fought  and  worked  so  hard  to  get. 

If  the  United  Nations  fails,  again,  to 
stop  these  onslaughts  on  Israel,  Israel 
will  have  every  right,  yes,  every  obliga- 
tion to  put  her  enemies  In  their  place  and 
to  do  it  by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be. 

Despite  the  terror  constantly  spread 
by  infiltrators  and  guerrillas  crossing  her 
borders,  Israel  still  tries  to  bring  peace 
to  that  part  of  the  world.  We  recognize 
her  as  the  beacon  light  of  democracy  In 
that  part  of  the  world — sharing  her 
know-how  with  all  who  hold  out  their 
hands  in  friendship. 

Despite  her  own  economic  problem,  she 
constantly  sends  to  other  countries 
technicians  who  freely  give  of  themselves 
to  help  those  other  countries  improve 
their  land  as  Israel  too  has  done — turn- 
ing deserts  and  marshlands  Into  arable 
and  useful  soil;  turning  barren  hills  into 
productive  hillsides,  reforesting  them 
with  trees  where  for  years  there  was 
nothing  but  stone  and  gravel;  bringing 
industry  to  the  countryside  and  to  her 
people  and  sharing  that  knowledge  and 
know-how  with  others  who  too  would  like 
to  prosper  as  Israel  has  done. 
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As  Israel  enters  her  20th  year,  she 
faces  both  new  and  old  challenses  The 
economic  struggle  to  survive  is  beins?  met 
slowly  by  a  vj)<orous  and  growirv?  export 
proKram  which  in  u.self  has  yiven  rise 
to  problems  in  unemployment  and  the 
constant  emigration  of  people  "Aith 
vitally  needed  skills 

Continued  economic  assistance  from 
the  United  States  Ls  a  must  if  Israel  Is 
to  continue  to  pull  herself  up  by  her  own 
efforts.  I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  of  our  colleagues  In  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  who  have  done  so  much 
in  the  effort  to  help  Israel  attain  the 
kind  of  protrresM!  that  we  know  as  an 
everyday  Incident  in  our  own  lives  here 
in  our  glorious  country 

Deserving  of  our  continued  attention 
Is  the  unceasing  effort  on  the  F>art  of  the 
Arab  League  to  enforce  boycotts  against 
firms  all  over  the  world  who  deal  with 
Israel.  One  of  the  matters  which  I  hop*' 
the  Congress  will  deal  with  this  year  Is 
an  amendment  to  the  Exp>ort  Control  Act 
which  will  strengthen  the  antlboycott 
provisions  we  wrote  into  that  law  in  the 
89th  Congress 

Last  week.  .Mr  Speaker  Jordan  an- 
nounced that  she  had  banned  three  U  S 
companies.  Ford.  RCA.  and  Coca-Cola, 
for  trading  with  Israel  I  believe  that 
these  companies  deserve  the  thanks  of 
all  freedom-loving  people  everywhere  for 
their  steadfastness  in  the  face  of  the  loss 
of  business  In  the  Arab  countries 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
fMr.  McCoRUACKl  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RKCORn 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
birth  and  remaikable  growth  of  the 
State  of  Israel  is  perhaps  the  outstand- 
ing event  in  postwar  Middle  East  And 
in  making  It  a  dynamic,  democratic,  and 
powerful  state  the  Israel  leaders  have 
worked  a  near-miracle  They  have  amply 
proved  to  the  wor  d  that  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple are  the  proud  heirs  of  a  most  ancient 
heritage,  that  of  the  historic  Kingdom 
of  Israel.  Perhaps  no  other  racial  or  eth- 
ruc  group  has  suffered  so  much  and  has 
sacrlfled  so  much  of  its  worldly  posses- 
sions as  have  the  Jews  m  tneir  long  and 
turbulent  history,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  none  has  earned  Its  richly  de- 
served freedom  with  more  glory  as  have 
the  Jewish  people  in  their  historic  home- 
land. 

Many  centuries  ago.  before  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Christian  era.  there  was  the 
Independent  Kingdom  of  Judea  in  which 
the  Jews  lived  happily  in  their  chosen 
patriarchal  ways,  developed  their  own 
way  of  life,  built  their  own  political,  re- 
Itglou.s.  and  social  mstitution.  and  cre- 
ated their  distinct  civilization,  one  of  the 
o'desi  in  all  history  Then  almost  2.000 
years  ago  the  Kine:dom  of  Judea  was 
overran,  occupied  by  conquerors,  and  It 
came  to  an  end.  Thereby  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple l<Jst  not  only  tneir  i^alional  political 
Independence,  but  were  literally  evicted 
from  their  ancestral  homeland  and  dis- 
persed to  all  parts  of  the  world 

Since  those  days  nearly  all  Jews  lived 


in  dispersion   During  that  long  enforced 
e.t!le  the  Jews  suffered  much:   they  en- 
dured proscriptions,  discriminations,  and 
lived  under  a  multitude  of  Inequities  in 
many   lands    But  they  faced   their   un- 
happy lot  with  exemplary  fortitude.  Dur- 
ing their  dispersion  their  spiritual  and 
cultural   heritage  sustained   their   spirit 
of  freedom  and  Independence.  Through 
the  centuries  their  rich  heritage  was  kept 
alive     Finally,    after    long    centuries    of 
waiting  and  suspen.se.  many  Jews  were 
given    the   opportunity   of   returning    to 
their   homeland    And   In   May   of    1948 
with  the  proclamation  of  Israels  inde- 
pendence, they  gave  birth  to  the  Inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  State  of  Israel 
That  historic  event  took  place  only  ly 
years  ago.  but  in  tenn.s  of  solid  acconi- 
plisiiments   and   spiritual    effervescence, 
as  well  as  magnificent  attainments,  the 
Israeli  people  did  .something  that  might 
otherwise   have   taken   centuries    To   be 
sure,    the  creation   and   the   miraculous 
growth  of  the  new  State  was  not  achieved 
with  effortless  ease.  It  took  superhuman 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people,  spear- 
headed by  their  energetic,  dauntle.ss,  and 
wi.se  leaders.  It  Is  because  of  such  stu- 
pendous efforts  put  forth  and  immen.'-e 
sacrifices    made    that    today's    State   of 
I.srael  has  become  a  living,  growing  and 
P^jwerful  entity  In  the  Middle  East 

The  State  of  Israel,  on  its  19ih  inde- 
pendence day.  can  look  back  with  pride 
and  joy  for  belnt;  a  model  democratic 
state  in  a  region  much  of  which  is  ruled 
by  ironflsted  dictators  while  people  live 
in  abject  misery  The  Israel  people  a:e 
very  appreciative  of  their  freedom,  of 
the  free  instituUons  which  they  iiave 
created  through  their  own  ingenuity  and 
indu.-.try,  and  they  are  extraordinarily 
viglL-vnt  in  guarding  their  freedom.  Be- 
sides building  a  strong  and  powerful  po- 
litical state,  they  have  done  their  utmost 
in  turning  the  desert  of  the  Negev  into  a 
fertile  land,  and  the  hills  of  Galilee  into 
blossoming  orchards  By  the  .skillful  use 
of  science  and  the  technical  abilities  of 
the  people,  Israel  leaders  have  trans- 
formed ar:d  and  inhospitable  hills  and 
desert  plains  into  industrial  centers  and 
productive  farmlands. 

The  Suite  of  Israel  has  already  ma- 
tured, and  has  become  of  age,  standing 
firmly  and  steadfastly  as  a  new  and  en- 
couraging factor  in  Middle  Eastern 
affairs  Its  days  of  uncertainty  and  sus- 
pense are  gone,  and  its  leaders  look  for- 
ward with  optimism  and  courage.  They 
are  keenly  aware  that  before  all  else  the 
State  of  Israel  has  to  be  defended  at  any 
cost  In  recent  years  Israelis  had  serious 
troubles  with  their  A.Tib  neighbors,  and 
the  endless  fighting  still  goes  on.  the 
Israelis  finding  themselves  often  Involved 
with  more  than  one  Arab  country:  but 
in  nearly  all  of  these  incidents,  they  prove 
their  superb  quality  as  fighters  and 
strategists  This  fact  *as  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  Sinai  campaign  In  1956 
arain-n  the  Egyptians  And  the  Arabs, 
having  tasted  ignominious  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  a  numerically  small  but  more 
ably  led  Israel  Army,  are  ver>'  careful  not 
to  challenge  the  Israelis  in  open  warfare 
Though  surrounded  by  unfriendly  Arab 
States,  and  somewnat  isolated  from  the 
free  West,   the  Israelis  seem  justifiably 


confident  in  holding  their  own.  and  safe- 
guarding their  independence  against  any 
eventuality 

After  19  years  of  uneasy  and  verj'  busy 
existence  the  State  of  Israel  has  already 
earned  the  right  to  be  recognized  a.3  an 
upstanding  and  honorable  member  of 
the  family  of  nations  Under  most  haz- 
ardous circumstances  and  trying  condl- 
ti  Jixs.  the  State  of  Israel  has  progressed 
steadily  at  a  remarkable  pace.  Despite 
the  multiplicity  of  difficulties  and  dilem- 
mas, economic  and  financial  hardships. 
fl.scal  problems  and  political  uncertain- 
ties, the  people  of  Israel  face  their  future 
with  increasing  confidence  and  undi- 
minished hope.  They  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  sacred  task,  of  making  Israel  an 
ideally  viable  state,  and  under  their  high- 
ly educated,  dedicated  and  intelligent 
lealers.  and  brave  people,  they  carry  It  on 
with  vigorous  zeal  and  boundless  zest. 
On  this  independence  day  I  wish  the 
Israelis  patience  and  fortitude,  peace, 
prosperity  and  liappiness  m  their  re- 
created homeland 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Massachusetts,  our  able, 
distinguished  and  beloved  colleague,  Mr 
McCoRM.\cK,  who  left  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum U:)  add  his  tribute  to  Israel  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  friends 
and  allies  HLs  sj-mpathetlc  concern  and 
assistance  to  Israel  is  well  known.  I  thank 
him   for   his  fine  remarks. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MULTER  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine 
statement  and  Join  him  In  saluting  the 
Israel  nation  and  its  people.  They  are  a 
bulwark  of  friendship  to  the  United 
States. 

Israel  is  In  a  very  Important  area  of 
the  world.  This  nation  has  demonstrated 
not  only  for  that  area  but  to  peoples  all 
over  the  world  what  Industry  and  deter- 
mination under  a  democratic  system  can 
do  for  human  beings.  By  sheer  effort  and 
the  use  of  eveiy  re.sourcp.  human  and 
otherwise,  the.se  people  have  inched 
their  way  toward  the  better  life.  Theirs 
IS  an  inspiring  success  story. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  hLs  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  for  availing  Members  of  this  op- 
portunity to  extol  the  virtues  of  this 
valiant  little  nation  that  exists  in  an  im- 
friendly  area  of  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  I  took  part  in 
a  celebration  at  Lake  Success  at  the  site 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions It  was  on  this  historic  site  19  years 
ago  that  the  resolution  to  found  the 
State  of  Israel  was  passed  by  the  United 
Nations.  To  commemorate  that  occasion, 
the  celebration  yesterday  took  the  form 
of  a  march  from  the  North  Shore  Jewish 
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Center,  led  by  Rabbi  Seymour  Baum- 
rind.  to  the  United  Nations  ori?i;ia]  site. 
Men,  women,  and  young  children  carried 
flags  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations,  and  of  the  State  of  Israel,  sym- 
bolizing their  faith  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
State  of  Israel  for  their  partF  in  iulfillingr 
the  hopes  of  the  world. 

I  believe  it  is  important  today  to  com- 
memorate this  significant  event  and  the 
ni.'ioiy  of  the  Unn<d  Nations  associa- 
tion with  Israel's  founding  and  future. 

It  became  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  ITnited  Kingdom  during  the 
First  World  War  that  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  world  should  have  a  national 
home  in  their  ancient  land  of  Palestine. 
But  the  British  had  also  become  involved 
in  other  arrangements  that  committed 
them  to  hold  the  Palestine  area  as  part 
of  the  League  of  Nations  mandate  as- 
signed to  them  after  the  war.  Unable 
to  solve  the  problem  or  to  reach  any 
position  that  would  permit  a  compromise 
the  British  In  1947  announced  they  were 
washing  their  hands  of  the  affair  and 
would  leave  the  future  disposition  of  the 
region  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  problem  confronting  the  United 
Nations  was  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel  on  the  land  that  belonged 
to  the  Jews  by  right  of  law  and  by  right 
of  the  promises  that  had  been  made  to 
them.  Contesting  the  claim  of  the  Israel 
nation  were  the  Arabs  of  the  Middle 
East  who  claimed  that  the  territory  was 
theirs  because  it  was  contiguous  to  the 
nebulous  and  i.onexistent  Arab  nation. 
In  order  to  achieve  justice  in  the  dis- 
pute, the  United  Nations  created,  in  May 
1947,  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
the  two  claims  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  a  solution  to  this  thorny 
question. 

In  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  special  com- 
mittee suggested  two  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Palestine  territory.  The  first 
of  the   alternatives   was   the   so-called 
minority  plan  to  create  a  federated  state 
of  Palestine   where   the  Jews   and   the 
Arabs  would  live  together,   both  being 
guaranteed  their  full  rights.  But  it  was 
the   committee's  second   proposal  that 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  the  plan 
to  partition  the  land  of  Palestine  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  and  create  two 
States,  one  for  the  Arabs  and  one  for 
the  Jews.  On  November  29,   1947    the 
I'nited  Nations  Assembly  approved  res- 
olution No.  181,  which  thus  became  the 
policy    for   the    creation    of    the    Israel 
State. 

Throughout  the  special  committee's 
i.'.vpstigation  and  the  debate  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Arabs  had  vocifer- 
'^usly  denied  the  right  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple to  form  their  own  state  in  Palestine 
Mv  the  Arabs  chose  to  repudiate  the 
L.N.  and  refu^sed  to  accept  the  resolu- 
tion regardless  of  the  majority  opinion 
in  tne  international  organization  that 
they  had  agreed  to  support  when  they 
signed  the  U.N.  Charter. 

At  this  point  in  the  increasingly  ex- 
plosive situation.  Britain,  in  line  with 
their  announced  intention,  began  to 
ttitnoiaw   from  Palestine.   On  May   15, 


1948,  David  Ben-Gurion  proclaimed  the 
State  of  Israel  while  at  the  same  moment 
his  new  nation  was  being  attacked  by 
hostile  Arab  armies.  To  the  amazement 
of  the  world,  the  tiny  but  determined 
Army  of  Israel  held  the  Arabs  and  even 
forced  them  to  retreat.  It  again  became 
the  task  of  the  United  Nations  to  enter 
the  conflict  and  to  try  to  effect  a  peace. 
It  took  1  year  before  a  truce  was  finally 
signed    by    the    two    belligerents.    The 
United  Nations  sent  a  negotiating  team 
to  the  Middle  East  to  try  to  get  the  two 
sides  to  sit  down  at  the  conference  table 
and  settle  their  differences.  Mr.  Ralph 
Bunche.  of  the  United  States,  wen  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  for  his  work  in 
bringing  an  end  to  the  hostilities  in  the 
Holy  Land.  But  the  truce  was  just  that — 
£  truce.  Peace  has  yet  to  come  to  the 
Middle  East  in  the  form  of  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  conflict.  The  Arab  na- 
tions have  refused  to  recognize  the  State 
ol  Israel  and  have  continued  their  ridic- 
uious  contention  that  the  State  in  their 
midst  is  not  a  State.  Peace  will  never 
come  to  the  Middle  East  until  the  Arab.s 
face  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  Israel 
and  agree  to  sit  down  at  the  conference 
table  and  talk. 

For  these  20  years,  the  United  Nations 
Organization  has  provided  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  for  the  Arab  refugees 
that  fled  from  Israel  when  the  war 
started.  These  people  are  homeless  be- 
cause the  Arab  States  refuse  to  allow 
them  citizenship  in  their  own  coimtries 
and  deny  them  the  right  to  live  among 
their  own  kinsmen.  Rather  than  let 
these  people  starve,  the  United  Nations 
has  agreed  to  become  their  benefactor. 

After  the  Israel  war  for  independence, 
the    United    Nations    established    truce 
supervisory    commissions    to    maintain 
open  communications  for  further  peace 
negotiations  and  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  any  Infractions  of  the  truce 
and  complaints   of  violations   the   two 
sides  might  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly.  Thus  far 
the  truce  supervisory  teams  have  per- 
formed their  duty  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner by  acting  as  impartial  reporters  of 
the  situation   along  Israel's   embattled 
boundary.  Often  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resentatives are  frustrated  by  the  lack  of 
cooperation  they  receive  from  the  Arabs 
who  refuse  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
borders  and  insist   on   using   the   U.N. 
meetings  as  forums  for  their  polemics 
against  Israel. 

After  the  Sinai  war  In  1956,  a  new- 
United  Nations  organization  was  added 
to  the  Middle  East,  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force.  The  UNEF  was  to  keep 
the  Arabs  from  Infiltrating  into  Israel 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  ter- 
rorist tactics  against  the  settlements  be- 
ing built  by  the  enterprising  Israelis. 
Since  1956,  the  border  between  Nasser's 
Egypt  and  Israel  has  been  a  scene  of  rel- 
ative tranquillity  because  the  President 
of  Egypt  realizes  that  he  cannot  go  to 
war  with  the  United  Nations.  Perhaps 
what  is  needed  is  an  expansion  of  the 
UNEF  so  that  all  the  borders  of  Israel 
might  enjoy  the  same  protection. 

The  United  Nations  have  continued 
their  role  as  a  peace  negotiating  orga- 
nization by  providing  for  both  the  Israelis 


and  the  Arabs  a  common  and  neutral 
ground  where  the  two  sides  could  meet 
and   discuss   the   differences   that   keep 
them  separated.  Thus  far,  the  Arabs  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities  in 
tlie  United  Nations.  They  would  rather 
rely   on   the  infiltration  of  their  com- 
mando units  and  the  threat  of  terrorism. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  Nations  can- 
not control  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Arab 
States  and  attempt  to  dissuade  them  from 
their    foolhardy     armaments    program. 
Despite  the  pleas  of  a  concerned  world. 
the  Arab  States  continue  to  refuse  the 
peace  so  easily  in  their  grasp  and  to  pur- 
sue a  course  that  can  only  lead  to  more 
bloodshed  and  another  holocaust  of  war. 
In  order  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  self 
protection,  the  State  of  Israel  is  forced 
to  devote  its  scarce  resources  to  the  pro- 
curement of  weapons.  If  Nasser  and  the 
pro-Communist  regime  in  Syria  would 
quit  their  vitriolic  attacks  against  the 
Israelis  and  use  one-half  of  the  energy 
they  spend  in  meaningless  tirades  for  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  the  long  awaited  calm 
in  the  Middle  East  would  be  a  reality. 

At  this  stage,  the  United  Nations  is 
powerless  to  do  more  toward  the  creation 
of  a  lasting  peace.  In  1947,  after  careful 
deliberation,  the  U.N.  suggested  a  plausi- 
ble solution  to  the  problem,  but  that  sug- 
gestion w-as  refused  by  the  Arabs.  In  1948 
the  United  Nations  negotiated  a  tempo- 
rary truce  in  the  Middle  East  but  has 
been  hindered  since  then  to  complete  the 
work  of  mediation  that  would  culminate 
in  a  permanent  peace  in  Palestine.  Since 
the  hostilities   instituted   by  the  Arabs 
erupted,  the  United  Nations  has  provided 
shelter  and  food  for  the  Palestinians  who 
left  then-  homes  in  Israel  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Arabs  themselves.  The  Arab 
States  have   access   to  the  U.N.  Mixed 
Armistice  Commissions  so  that  if  they 
were  as  enthusiastic  about  a  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  as  they  claim,   thev  have 
only  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

Israel  has  made  repeated  attempts  to 
seek  a  final  and  lasting  peace  and  the 
United  Nations  has  provided  the  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  that  peace.  It  is  up 
to  the  Arabs  to  make  a  move  toward  a 
settlement  and  it  is  time  for  the  end  of 
Arab  intransigence  and  20  years  past  the 
time  for  an  honest  Arab  gesture  of  peace 
Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
time  to  pay  respects  to  a  great  little 
nation.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  19  years  ago  yesterdav  a  mo- 
mentous occasion  took  place  in  the 
Middle  East,  as  British  rule  ended  in  Pal- 
estine, and  the  new  nation,  the  State  of 
Israel,  emerged.  This  nation  has  been  a 
model  of  democracy  in  action  for  these 
nearly  two  decades,  and  she  has  been  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  a  people 
can  do  w-hen  given  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  How-ever,  these  have  been 
difficult  years  for  the  people  of  Israel  as 
hostile  neighbors  tried  to  drive  the  Jew- 
ish people  out  of  their  land.  The  strength 
and  determination  of  the  JewLsh  people 
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have  given  stability  to  the  nation  and  an 
example  to  the  world  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is 
at  this  anniversary  time  that  I  say  ma- 
zeltov  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.    FOLEY     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  MULTER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washin>{ton. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  think  it  is  a  proud 
fact  that  the  first  nation  to  recognize  the 
State  of  Israel  was  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  Since  that  time  19  years  have 
passed  in  which  the  United  States  has 
be«n  a  constant  friend  of  Israel  and  Is- 
rael of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  reason  for  the  people  of  the 
United  StAtts  to  celebrate  this  anniver- 
sary, almost  as  much  as  there  is  In  the 
State  of  Israel  Itself,  because  I  think  the 
friendship  of  our  two  nations  has  been 
important  to  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  Middle  East  On  tins  anniversary 
Americans  look  forward  to  a  continuing 
close  association  with  the  State  of  Israel 
and  to  Israel's  continued  progress  and 
prosperity. 

Mr.  MULTER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemEin  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc-lterI.  for  tak- 
ing.  time  on  this  historic  day  for  us  to 
pause  from  a  busy  schedule  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. Indet'd.  19  years  ago.  when  the 
State  of  Isreal  was  born  and  became  a 
nation  in  full  bloom,  the  whole  world 
rejoiced.  I  believe  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  is  perfoiming  an  extremely  im- 
portant function  today  in  reminding  us 
of  this  great  anniversary 

Mr.  Speaker  the  19th  anniversary  of 
Israeli  independence  is  man's  reaffirma- 
tion of  his  greatest  distinction — "To 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 
Israel  is  both  a  nation  and  an  ideal. 
Daniel  Webster  said  that  God  k-rants 
liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it  and  are 
always  ready  to  guard  and  defend  it. 
Israel  Is  the  heart  and  soul  of  that  state- 
ment. 

Into  what  was  a  wasteland,  untilled 
and  barely  able  tu  support  life,  the  Is- 
raelis have  brought  water,  air.  and  love. 
In  reclaiming  their  ancient  homeland, 
they  have  worktxl  together  for  a  land 
that  will  shelter  them  forever. 

By  the  tens  of  thousands — homeless, 
hungry,  orplianed.  widowed,  skilled,  and 
unskilled— they  streamed  out  of  the 
wreckage  of  Europe  and  came  to  stand 
on  the  shores  of  ancient  Palestine 

As  our  own  early  .>ettleis  faced  a  land 
of  unknown  hazards,  they,  too,  were  cast 
adrift  from  all  they  had  previously 
known.  To  most,  their  worldly  posses- 
sions consisted  of  the  clothes  on  their 
backs  and  the  few  small  items  thf  y  could 
carry  by  hand 

When  Independence  came  in  1948, 
Israel  stood  alone  In  a  cynical  world  that 
believed  it  could  never  survive  unaided 
But  the  cynics  were  confounded 


Children  in  their  early  teens  were  is- 
sued arms  and  patroDed  the  outposts  In 
kibbut/es  nestled  in  valleys.  Many  of 
them  were  killed  by  Arab  snipers.  That 
killing  goes  on  to  this  day.  but  the  kib- 
but:':es  remain  and  grow  stronger,  hour 
by  hour. 

Water  was  brought  to  farms  in  the 
desert  by  truck,  and  by  jeep,  and  by  tank, 
on  the  backs  of  animals  and  on  the  backs 
of  men. 

Each  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl, 
had  an  assignment — first  of  all  to  sur- 
vive; second,  to  insure  the  survival  of 
Israel. 

Each  blade  of  grass,  each  tree,  each 
stalk  of  wheat  and  grain,  was  planted 
lovingly,  with  reverence  for  the  life  It 
represented.  Bit  by  bit.  month  by  month, 
the  land  began  to  re.spond  to  the  love 
and  devotion  lavished  upon  It  sf)  abun- 
dantly 

Where  once  It  could  not  provide  a  sub- 
sistence diet  for  less  than  1  million  Arabs, 
today  It  nourishes  more  than  2  4  million 
Israelis. 

Cities  have  expanded.  m(xiern  build- 
ings are  everywhere,  schools  open  daily, 
foreign  trade  has  Increased  enormously, 
the  scientific  community  flourishes  and 
enjoys  a  reputation  for  excellence  un- 
surpassed in  the  world 

All  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
■  I'vcial  charisma  of  soul,  mind,  and  heart 
that  IS  each  Israeli  citizen.  The  Bible 
says: 

The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm 
tree,  they  shall  grow  like  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon. 

In  his  determination  to  guard  the  life 
of  Israel  and  to  provide  refuge  to  those 
temptest-tossed  victims  of  persecution. 
the  m'Xlern  Israeli  represents  all  mens 
quest  for  dignity  and  self-determination 

In  striving  seeking  flndinL'  and  above 
ai;.  never  yielding.  Israel  has  taken  its 
well-earned  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions That  this  has  been  accomplished  In 
19  brief  years  Is  ample  proof  of  the 
Lsraells'  un.swervlng  faith  In  the  present 
and  the  future. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  extending  my  admiration  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  of  Israel  on 
this  19th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence. Their  example  has  rekindled  the 
flame  of  hope  for  world  peace  and  prog- 
ress which  bums  .so  intensely  in  the 
hearts  of  men  of  good  will  the  world 
over. 

Mr.  MULTER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  rise  In  this 
House  to  pay  tribute  on  this  19th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  to  a  nation  which  is  now  the 
strongest  bastion  of  democracv  in  the 
Middle  East 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  MriTERl  for  obtaining  this  special 
order  allowing  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  express  their  admiration  to 
the  slightly  more  than  1  million  Is- 
raelis who  have  stood  ofT  continuous  at- 
tacks from  hostile  neighbors  and  built 
a  modern  industrial  nation  out  of  the 
barren  soil  of  Israel,  truly  one  of  the 
great  miracles  of  all  time. 
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I  know  that  all  of  the  people  of  the 
14th  District  of  New  Jersey  join  with  me 
in  extending  our  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  State  of  Israel  on  its 
19th  anniversary  and  our  fond  hope  that 
the  blue  and  white  flag  of  freedom  will 
long  fly  over  this  gallant  little  nation. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  a  significant  and  most 
stirring  event  of  the  postwar  era — the 
day  upon  which  the  Jewish  people  pro- 
claimed the  independent  sovereign  re- 
public of  Israel.  Yet,  as  we  know  well. 
May  14,  1948,  was  much  more  than  an 
indeijendence  day  for  a  nation.  It  was  a 
tribute  to  and  a  symbol  of  the  patience, 
courage,  and  perseverance  of  a  people 
who  had  borne  persecution,  separation 
from  their  homeland,  and  bitterness  for 
almost  2.000  years. 

Through  20  centuries  of  the  Dias- 
pora, the  Jewish  people  had  carefully 
preserved  their  identity,  heritage,  and 
unity  in  anticipation  of  the  triumphant 
day  when  they  should  restore  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Israel.  Upon  gaining  inde- 
pendence, they  launched  upon  an  as- 
tounding era  of  economic,  political,  and 
social  progress  for  their  homeland.  Their 
accomplishments  during  the  19  years  of 
.sovereignty  are  aU  the  more  miraculous 
because  Israel,  as  the  Jews  found  it  in 
1948.  had  long  since  ceased  to  "flow  with 
milk  and  honey."  Years  of  neglect  had 
turned  verdant  valleys  into  malarial 
swamps,  rich  pastures  into  dust  bowls, 
and  forested  hills  into  eroded  mounds  of 
bedrock.  Yet  the  courageous  spirit  that 
carried  the  Jews  through  their  long 
exile  enabled  them  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  forging  a  new  nation  with  spirit 
and  eagerness. 

The  settlers  drained  the  swamps, 
curbed  the  spreading  sand  dunes,  planted 
millions  of  trees,  improved  seeds  and 
farming  methods,  found  untapped 
sources  of  water,  and  made  the  land  yield 
such  a  farm  produce  that  it  today  sup- 
ports all  but  the  meat  and  grain  needs  of 
Its  people. 

Economic  development  has  been  phe- 
nomenal About  the  time  that  Israel  cele- 
brated the  second  anniversary'  of  her 
birth,  the  economy  stood  close  to  the  level 
of  developing  countries  such  as  Argen- 
tina and  Colombia,  considerably  below 
that  of  most  Western  European  coun- 
tries, and  only  a  quarter  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  Since  that  time,  however, 
Israel's  economy  has  grown  rapidly  and 
has  reached,  if  not  outstripped,  countries 
like  West  Germany.  Holland,  and  Fin- 
land. Rapid  and  continuing  expansion 
1.'^.  then,  the  cardinal  feature  of  Israel's 
econnmy  From  1950  to  1965  the  gross  na- 
tional product  grew  by  an  average  of  11 
percent  a  year,  compared  with  7.5  per- 
cent in  Western  Germany  and  3.3  per- 
cent in  the  United  States.  The  high  rate 
of  growth  has  provided  the  resources  for 
a  considerable  ri.se  In  the  standard  of 
living,  despite  the  treblin'j  of  the  popula- 
tion— mainly  through  immigration — and 
the  enormous  burden  of  absorbing  the 
immigrants  into  the  economy  and 
strengthening  the  country's  defenses. 

A  visitor  to  Israel  today  finds  no  trace 
of  the  immigrant  camps,  or  the  general 
shortages  of  consumer  goods  characteris- 
tic of  the  first  years  of  Independence. 


Now  Israel  is  alive  with  economic  activ- 
ity, bright  new  towns,  and  plentiful  con- 
sumer goods. 

Accompanying  economic  achievement 
have  come  important  steps  toward  polit- 
ical and  social  progress.  Israel  is  a  par- 
liamentary democracy,  founded  on  free- 
dom and  responsible  government.  In 
Israel  the  universally  recognized  human 
and  civil  rights  and  freedoms  are  ob- 
served, respected,  and  safeguarded  by 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  and 
others.  These  include  freedoms  of  wor- 
ship, speech,  association,  assembly,  and 
the  press,  and  the  free  exercise  of  any 
profession,  trade,  or  business.  Moreover, 
the  legislature,  or  Knesset,  has  enacted  a 
large  body  of  labor  legislation,  an  exten- 
sive national  insurance  plan,  and  a  law 
providing  for  free  and  compulsory  ele- 
mentary education. 

The  close  association  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  is  symbolized 
by  the  fact  that  only  11  minutes  after 
Israel  was  proclaimed  a  sovereign  state. 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  extended 
recognition  to  her.  This  Nation  was  thus 
the  first  to  recognize  the  new  state.  Our 
affinity  with  the  people  of  Israel  comes 
from  many  sources.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  a  long  tradition  of  sympathy 
for  peoples  striving  to  attain  sovereign 
nationhood.  Both  the  American  and  Is- 
raeli people  share  a  deep  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  democracy.  And  we  Amer- 
icans harbor  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
the  pioneering  and  courageous  spirit 
that  has  built  Israel. 

In  the  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated 
agencies  the  United  States  and  Israel 
have  stood  side  by  side  in  working  for 
world  peace.  And,  like  Amerieans,  the 
people  of  Israel  have  joined  in  efforts  to 
help  the  developing  coimtries  through 
programs  of  technical  assistance.  In- 
structors, advisers,  experts,  and  survey 
missions  have  been  dispatched  from  Is- 
rael to  interested  developing  countries 
at  their  request.  On-the-job  training 
courses  have  l>een  organized  in  those 
nations  by  Israeli  technical  assistance 
teams.  Israel  has  also  brought  young  peo- 
ple of  the  developing  countries  to  her 
shores.  From  1958  through  mid-1965. 
7.317  trainees  from  over  91  countries  of 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Basin  took  part  in  almost  400 
courses,  seminars,  and  study  missions  in 
Israel. 

At  present  Israel  Is  doing  much  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  world  order 
based  upon  peaceful  international  rela- 
tions. Israel  needs  peace,  both  in  the  area 
of  which  she  is  an  Integral  part,  and  In 
the  world  in  general  In  order  that  she 
may  devote  her  energies  and  resources 
to  the  total  rehabilitation  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  complete  Integration  of  her 
people  into  a  creative,  democratic,  and 
progressive  society. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  important 
occasion  of  Israeli  Independence  Day, 
we  salute  the  courage  and  genius  of  a 
people  that  has  built  a  strong  nation  In 
only  19  short  years.  We  pause  to 
remember  the  treasured  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  uniting  our  two 
countries.  And  we  join  in  common  prayer 
for  the  day  when  peace  will  have  come 
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to  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  to  the 
world. 

On  this,  the  occasion  of  their  inde- 
pendence day,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Israel  nation  and  offer  our 
warmest  wishes  for  their  continued  prog- 
ress and  good  fortune. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  19th  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence. 

This  small  country  proclaimed  itself 
a  nation  imder  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances. In  these  19  years,  its  energy, 
dedication  and  determination  have  pro- 
duced a  nation  whose  impact  has  been 
felt  far  beyond  Its  own  boundaries. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  visit  Israel 
in  1958  and  was  tremendously  impressed 
by  the  optimism  and  energy  of  its  people. 
Their  optimism  proved  to  be  well  war- 
ranted. Out  of  Its  troubled  beginnings, 
there  emerged  In  an  Incredibly  short  time 
a  nation  with  a  viable  democratic  govern- 
ment, economically  sound,  fertile  fields 
and  rising  factories:  remarkable  aca- 
demic, technical,  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments; and  the  social  and  economic  as- 
similation of  a  melting  pot  of  humanity 
that  came  to  find  refuge  on  its  shores. 

The  spirit  of  Israel  is  reminiscent  of 
the  spirit  which  contributed  to  America's 
greatness.  I  am  sure  that  millions  of 
Americans  share  my  warm  good  wishes 
for  this  young  nation  on  this  anniversarv. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  19  years 
ago  at  midnight  on  May  15,  1948,  the 
British  mandate  for  Palestine  came  to  an 
end  and  the  State  of  Israel  proclaimed 
its  independence.  The  proclamation  of 
independence  pledged  that  the  new  state 
"will  rest  upon  the  foundations  of  liberty, 
justice  and  peace  as  envisioned  by  the 
prophets  of  Israel.  It  will  maintain  com- 
plete equality  of  social  and  political 
rights  for  all  its  citizens,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  race,  or  sex.  It  will 
guarantee  freedom  of  religion  and  con- 
science, of  language,  education,  and  cul- 
ture. It  will  safeguard  the  holy  places 
of  all  religions.  It  will  be  loyal  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter." 

Almost  immediately  President  Truman 
recognized  the  new  nation.  His  policy  was 
based  on  the  desire,  he  later  wrote,  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  of  a  world  trouble 
spot,  to  see  promises  kept,  to  relieve 
human  misery,  and  to  open  the  door  for 
the  development  of  the  productive  poten- 
tial of  the  Middle  East.  Most  of  these 
objectives  have  been  achieved  although, 
unfortunately,  true  peace  has  not  yet 
been  realized.  For  2  years  after  proclaim- 
ing its  Independence  Israel  had  to  fight 
for  its  existence  and  tension  still  remains 
high  throughout  the  area.  From  the  be- 
ginning, however,  the  United  Nations  has 
played  a  peacekeeping  role  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
the  international  organization  will  find 
a  way  to  achieve  a  durable  and  just 
peaceful  settlement. 

In  Its  19  years  as  a  sovereign  state, 
Israel  has  made  tremendous  economic 
and  social  progress.  By  draining  swamps, 
anchoring  sand  dunes,  irrigating  desert- 
land,  and  Improving  the  soil,  the  culti- 
vated area  has  been  increased  from  400,- 


000  acres  to  over  l.l  mllUon  acres. 
Eighty-five  thousand  trees  have  been 
planted  since  1948.  The  population  has 
trebled  and  the  number  of  students  in 
educational  institutions  has  risen  from 
130,000  to  more  than  720,000.  Hundreds 
of  experts  have  been  sent  from  Israel  to 
developing  countries  to  share  their  tech- 
nical skills  and  support  the  efforts  of 
other  new  nations  to  achieve  viability 

The  achievements  of  Israel  since  Its  In- 
dependence was  proclaimed  have  been 
truly  remarkable.  They  have  required 
f™.  energy,  and  dedication.  On  the 
19th  anniversary  of  that  day  when 
the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  people  through- 
out centuries  were  finally  fulfilled  I  send 
my  congratulations  to  the  State  of 
Israel.  Our  nations  share  a  devotion  to 
freedom  as  well  as  the  same  religious 
heritage,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
someday  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
world  at  peace. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  19  years,  the  world  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  a  nation  that  began 
with  every  adversity  known  to  man  raise 
itself  by  hard  work  and  an  incredible 
perseverance  to  become  a  model  of  mod- 
em economic  progress. 

From  humble  beginnings,  the  State  of 
Israel  has  created  a  strong  economy  de- 
spite an  apparent  lack  of  resources.  In 
the  deserts  of  the  south,  Israeli  farmers 
and  pioneers  have  started  farms  and 
orchards  by  transporting  much-needed 
and  scarce  water  through  a  pipeline  that 
is  considered  to  be  an  outstanding  engi- 
neering accomplishment. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
the  opposite  condition  existed.  There  the 
industrious  Jews  of  Israel  have  drained 
the  swamps  and  built  farms  and  villages 
on  the  land  reclaimed  from  the  stagnant 
waters^  In  every  endeavor,  the  Israelis 
have  displayed  amazing  ingenuity  and 
Inventiveness. 

The  Israelis  have  built  a  manufactur- 
ing complex  utilizing  the  few  resources 
they  have  available,  such  as  the  minerals 
fourid  in  the  Dead  Sea.  Eager  to  find 
markets  for  Israeli  products,  the  people 
f  ^l^f^  decided  to  sell  the  one  product 
of  their  land  that  could  not  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  world— the  skill  of 
trained  artisans.  Today  IsraeU  manu- 
factured goods  can  be  found  in  almost 
all  of  the  markets  of  the  world  displavlng 
the  imagination  and  true  craftsmanship 
that  can  only  be  found  in  this  ancient 
land. 

Israel  has  grown  and  progressed  in 
many  other  areas  so  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  new  nation.  The  Israeli  edu- 
cational system  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
worid  despite  the  fact  that  the  immi- 
grants to  Israel  spoke  almost  every  lan- 
guage known  to  man  and  had  to  be 
taught  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

There  is  no  hue  and  cry  for  social  jus- 
tice in  Israel  as  may  be  the  case  in  many 
of  the  other  newly  emergent  states  be- 
cause the  Israelis  have  incorporated  into 
their  nation  from  the  beginning  full 
equality  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  land 
Women  have  played  an  active  role  in  the 
development  of  the  state,  serving  in  the 
military  and  working  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  industries  beside  their  male  equals 
One  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  Is  a 
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woman  and  many  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  political  organizations  are 
Aomen. 

Despite  all  these  achievements.  Israel 
is  stUl  threatened  by  her  neighbors  in  the 
Arab  countries  Without  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  manitariiing  a  large  defease  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  land,  the  Israelis 
could  achieve  even  more  progress  since 
they  could  free  the  resources  now  di- 
verted to  defense  preparations  into  fur- 
ther economic  s^rowth.  A  settlement  of 
the  Arab- Israelis  problem  is  one  of  the 
worlds  most  vexing  and  urgent  questions 
which  must  be  resolved  Should  this 
problem  be  permitted  to  continue  to  ex- 
ist. It  could  cause  further  chaos  not  only 
to  the  Middle  East  but  to  the  whole  world 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Israel,  we  salute  the 
dedicated  and  brave  people  of  the  land  sj 
close  to  the  hearts  of  Christians  and 
Jews  alike  It  is  my  privilege  to  join  with 
my  colleatiues  in  this  body  and  partic- 
ularly with  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York.  Con- 
gressman Abrah.\m  Multer.  who  has  se- 
cured thLs  sptcial  order,  and  all  other 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  com- 
memorating thf  day  of  Israeli  inde- 
pendence We  extend  our  warm  regards 
to  our  friends  m  I.srael  and  wish  them 
continued  good  fortune 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel  marked 
one  of  the  mo.st  encouraging,  hopeful,  and 
happy  turns  of  events  in  the  postwar 
Middle  East  That  itself  stands  today  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  in  his- 
tory, the  regainlnc  of  national  independ- 
ence by  the  Jewish  p'="jp!e,  and  recreating 
their  ancient  homeland  In  a  modern 
form,  after  a  lapse  of  almost  2  000  years. 
Here  Is  certainly  a  clear  case  a  living 
proof,  of  showing  that  patience,  perse- 
verance, careful  and  conscientious  work, 
have  in  the  end  their  rewards  And  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  have  the  Jewish  people 
rewarded  /or  their  sacrifices  and  sufTer- 
ings 

Nineteen  years  of  Independent  exist- 
ence Is  a  rather  short  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  nation,  and  it  is  no  more  than 
a  mere  moment  !n  the  long  history  of  the 
Jews  But  in  that  brief  and  stormy  period 
they  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  re- 
building and  recreatln^  their  country 
than  other  peoples  have  done  in  many 
centuries.  Today  that  youthful  and  vigor- 
ous, dynamic  and  democratic,  growing 
and  powerful  state  Is  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  centuries-old  Jewish  faith. 
Israel  leaders  and  citizens,  with  the  gen- 
erous aid  and  encouragement  of  world 
Jewry,  have  made  the  State  of  Israel  a 
model  state  m  the  backward  and  bewil- 
dering Middle  East  They  have  also  made 
it  a  safe  haven  for  nearly  2,000.000  Jewish 
refugees.  And  these  new  citizens,  in  uni- 
son with  their  kin.smen  there,  have  re- 
created their  homeland 

In  many  fields  of  activity  Israel  citi- 
zens have  worked  near-miracles  And 
what  Is  more  Important,  in  these  perilous 
and  precarious  days,  the  Israel  citizens 
are  prepared  to  guard  their  newly  won 
freedom  and  recreated  homeland  with 
vigilance  and  uncommon  bravery  against 
all  passible  dangers  Israel  Is  fast  becom- 


ing a  true  bastion  of  democracy  in  the 
nuddle  East  With  the  best  fighting  force 
in  the  whole  region,  and  studied  di- 
plomacy pursued  by  its  astute  leaders,  it 
has  become  a  real  factor,  an  important 
force  there  In  Middle  Eastern  affairs 
Israel  is  destined  to  play  a  vital  part  in 
assuring  stability  of  the  region 

On  the  19th  anniversay  of  Israel's  In- 
dependence Day  I  wish  the  dauntless  and 
Industrious  c.tizens  of  the  State  of  Israel 
peace  and  prosperity,  Joy.  and  happiness. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ofTer  congratulations  to  the  State  of 
Israel  on  the  19th  anniversary  of  its 
nationhood. 

The  acliievements  of  this  stable  and 
progressive  country  are  a  heartening  ex- 
ample to  the  world  of  what  a  determined 
and  idealistic  people  can  accomplish 

Israel's  2.6  million  citizens  ha\e  a  per 
capita  income  of  about  $1,100  a  year — 
the  highest  standard  of  luing  in  the 
Middle  East  and  one  that  compares  fa- 
vorably with  many  European  countries. 

Spectacular  gains  have  been  recorded 
in  industry  and  commerce,  science,  and 
technology — this  in  a  country  which  Is 
smaller  than  New  Jersey  and  lacks  basic 
resources  like  iron  and  steel  The  en- 
ergy, skills,  and  hard  work  of  this  valiant 
people  have  compensated  many  tlm?s 
over  for  nature's  comparatively  small 
endowment. 

Israeli  farmers  aiid  irrigation  engi- 
neers have  made  the  desert  bloom  Sixty 
percent  of  Israel  s  land  consists  of  the 
vast  Negev  Desert.  Yet  this  remarkable 
country  is  known  for  Its  orange  and 
grapefruit  exports.  Its  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  Young  people  from 
all  over  the  world  come  to  Israeli  kib- 
butzim for  the  experience  of  working  for 
a  month  or  two  on  these  unique  agri- 
cultural settlements 

Israeli  technical  assistance  experts 
have  served  in  many  less  developed  na- 
tions, sharing  experiences  in  20th-cen- 
tury nation  building  which  are  uniquely 
theirs 

Perhaps  most  outstanding  about  Is- 
rael— as  an  example  to  Asia  and  Africa 
in  particular— is  that  this  affluent  so- 
ciety Is  also  a  democratic  society  Israel's 
economic  development  uas  achieved 
within  a  democratic  framework,  without 
sacrificing  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  pre.ss.  and  all  the  Individual  lib- 
erties we  prize  .so  highly. 

Israel's  achievements  are  a  tribute — 
not  only  to  the  Jews  who  found  a  long- 
deserved  and  desired  haven  on  its  shores 
— not  only  to  the  Jewish  citizens  of  other 
lands  who  view  its  existence  and  its  gains 
with  pride  and  satisfaction — but  also  to 
the  indomitable  and  persevering  spirit  of 
mankind 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ancient 
Hebrews  numt>er  among  their  myriad 
contributions  to  the  world  three  wise 
kings  whose  lives  have  become  models  of 
wisdom,  integrity,  and  benevolent  rule. 
Saul  founded  the  monarchy  that  united 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  land  that  is  now 
Israel,  an  independent  sovereign  na- 
tion. David  consolidated  the  empire, 
drawing  together  into  a  unified  nation 
the  Hebrew  tribes  He  Uocd  his  capital  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  syinbol  for  the  singular 
direction   and  common   purpose   of  the 


Hebrew  people  under  his  rule.  Solomon 
built  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  that  is  the 
center  of  the  faith  common  to  the  Jews. 

Many  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
three  kuigs  ruled  over  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews:  many  nations  have  risen  and 
died  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  many 
men  have  passed  through  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  seeking;  the  unity  so  nebulous 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  But  history, 
so  It  is  said,  often  repeats  itself.  The 
new  state  of  Israel  has  passed  through 
three  analogous  stages  to  achieve  the 
strength  and  greatness  of  the  Hebrew- 
nation  of  the  distant  past. 

In  Russia,  in  the  1880's,  the  Jewish 
desire  to  return  to  the  ancestral  home 
materialized  into  a  name  and  an  orga- 
nization. Leon  Jinskcr,  founder  of  Clb- 
bath  Zlon — love  of  Zion — promoted  the 
concept  of  a  national  home  m  Palesthie 
that  would  become  a  separate  country 
and  a  haven  for  the  Jews.  Tlie  term 
■Zionism"  was  supposedly  Invented  by 
Nathan  Birnbaum  to  describe  this  na- 
tional spirit  and  the  creation  of  a  state 
to  protect  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
In  1897,  the  first  World  Congress  of  Zion- 
ism met  in  Base!  under  the  leadership 
of  Theodore  Herzl.  author  of  Der  Juden- 
statt.  the  political  treatise  which  gave 
impetus  to  the  return.  The  World  War  I 
peace  conference  provided  the  platform 
where  the  Zloni.sts.  led  by  Dr.  Chalm 
Welzmann,  presented  to  the  assembled 
diplomats  and  statesmen  a  plan  for  the 
long  awaited  Jewish  home.  Like  Saul 
before  them,  the  work  of  these  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  community  eventually  re- 
sulted In  establishment  of  a  home  where 
the  children  of  Israel  could  gather. 

Consolidating  and  uniting  the  first 
fruits  of  the  early  Zionists  became  the 
task  of  a  host  of  modem  Davids.  Itzhak 
Ben  Zvl.  David  Ben-Gurion,  Abba  Eban, 
Golda  Meir,  Moshe  Sharett.  Levi  Eshkol. 
Moshe  Dayan,  Zalman  Shazar,  Issac 
Hamlm,  Eliezar  Kaplan,  Ylgal  Allon,  and 
many  others  fought  and  worked  to  create 
a  viable  nation  in  Palestine  Like  the 
David  of  old,  these  modern  builders  of 
Israel  were  aided  by  an  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowing of  patriotic  citizens  who  willingly 
devoted  their  lives  to  make  the  dream  of 
Zion  become  the  reality  of  Israel 

Just  as  Solomon  built  the  temple,  the 
contemporary  counterpart  of  the  third 
wise  king  Is  every  citizen  of  Israel  who 
contributes  with  his  skill  and  his  labor  to 
the  building  of  a  modern  Israel  Farms 
nourish  in  the  desert:  Industries  rise  in 
the  cities;  roads  link  the  centers  of  com- 
merce: and  new  commimlcation  and 
transportation  facilities  unite  the  people 
of  Israel  in  a  land  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  desolate  and  poor.  But  Israel  was 
not  without  grief  and  woe  in  the  early 
years  of  its  founding. 

The  state  of  Israel  began,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purpu.ses.  on  November  2. 
1917,  when  Lord  Balfour  sent  his  now 
famous  letter  to  Lord  Rothschild.  Using 
the  Balfour  Declaration  as  the  basis  for 
the  political  establishment  of  a  state, 
the  Zionists  proceeded  to  create  in  Pales- 
tine the  rudiments  of  a  home  as  they 
saw  It  By  the  1930's.  a  serious  problem 
had  developed  between  the  British  and 
the  Zionists.  The  British,  pointing  to  the 
Sykes-Plcot  Agreement,  claimed  that  the 
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Palestine-Transjordan  area  was  to  be 
under  British  sovereignty.  Using  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  as  their  mandate,  the 
Zionists  had  assumed  that  the  Palestine 
region  was  to  become  a  Jewish  state.  The 
conflicting  agreements  left  each  group 
with  what  it  believed  to  be  the  favorable 
position,  but  it  was  the  British  who  final- 
ly laid  claim  to  the  land  as  part  of  the 
British  mandates  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

Temporarily  calling  a  truce  to  the 
political  dispute,  they  entered  World  War 
II  as  allies  against  the  common  enemy  of 
fascism.  With  the  termination  of  the 
global  conflict,  arguments  over  the  future 
of  the  area  were  resumed.  The  United 
Kingdom,  near  financial  ruin  from  the 
war  and  under  great  pressure  from  the 
Jews  In  Palestine  and  elsewhere  re- 
linquished the  mandate  and  left  the 
problem  to  the  United  Nations.  While 
the  British  troops  were  leaving  Palestine, 
the  Jews  began  to  gird  for  the  war  that 
appeared  inevitable.  With  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  issued  by  the  Is- 
raelis on  May  15,  1948.  the  Arabs  started 
the  Israel  war  of  independence.  Although 
short  in  duration,  the  hostihties  left  a 
scar  across  the  Middle  East  which  has 
defied  the  world's  leaders  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement or  to  establish  a  lasting  peace. 

The  SLite  of  Israel  that  emerged  from 
the  war  gained  a  new  respect  in  the  in- 
ternational community.  One  point  of 
admiration  was  the  relative  ease  with 
which  the  small,  ill-equipped  Israel 
Army  had  defeated  the  numerically 
superior  Arab  armies.  To  students  of 
militai-y  tactics,  the  answer  was  very 
evident — the  Israel  armed  forces  had 
excellent  discipline,  unfaiUng  courage 
and  determination.  The  same  qualities 
were  soon  generating  the  growth  of  the 
economy  and  the  political  stability  that 
immediately  became  evident  in  the  new- 
state. 

The  population  of  Israel  in  1948  was 
less  than  1  million  people  living  on  a 
land  that  many  experts  believed  in- 
capable of  supporting  a  larger  nation. 
Today,  Israel  has  a  thriving  popula- 
tion of  over  2^2  million.  By  using 
Uigenuity,  hard  work,  perseverance,  and 
by  reclaiming  lands  lost  to  the  desert 
centuries  ago,  the  agricultural  commu- 
•nty  is  able  to  export  some  foodstuffs  as 
well  as  feed  Its  own  citizens.  Over  450 
new  agricultural  settlements  have  been 
founded  in  the  outlying  areas  where  the 
dangers  are  the  greatest  but  where  the 
rewards  derived  from  working  the  land 
outweigh,  in  Israeli  minds,  whatever  risk 
is  associated  with  living  and  farming  on 
the  hostile  borders.  In  the  spirit  that  is 
rfminiscent  of  the  American  pioneers 
who  cleared  our  Western  States,  men  and 
■■'.omen  have  gone  to  the  desert  of  the 
Negev  and  have  hewn  from  the  wilder- 
ness farming  settlements  that  defy  the 
laws  of  nature  and  commonsense;  ex- 
cept In  Israel,  the  will  to  create  over- 
powers timidness. 

Who  are  the  Israelis?  They  are  Jews 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth  who  have 
answered  the  call  of  the  ancient  prophe- 
cy that  one  day  the  land  of  their  fathers 
would  a^'am  be  the  home  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  they  are  the  Jews  who  have 
sought  tlic  task  of  modern  state  build- 


ing and  have  answered  the  challenge  of 
the  future.  From  Europe's  ghettos  in 
Poland,  Germany,  Rumania,  and  Russia, 
from  the  coimtrles  of  South  America, 
from  India,  China.  Morocco,  Yemen, 
Iraq,  and  from  the  United  States,  these 
people  have  gathered  as  one  nation  with 
one  purpose — to  build  a  home.  Today, 
about  40  percent  ol  the  Israeh  popula- 
tion was  bom  in  Israel,  32  percent  are 
from  Europe,  America  and  Oceania,  15 
percent  are  from  Africa,  and  14  percent 
ai-e  from  Asia,  but  despite  their  uncom- 
mon background,  they  have  the  common 
heritage  of  Judaism.  Some  brought 
trades  and  skills  to  the  new  land  which 
have  become  the  foundation  for  the  rap- 
idly growing  industrial  and  business 
community.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight 
in  Israel  to  see  a  man  working  in  the  field 
who  was  once  a  banker  or  a  teacher  be- 
cause in  Israel  every  person  does  what  he 
feels  will  best  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  and  the  Israeli  is  adapt- 
able and  willing  to  learn  a  new  trade 
or  a  new  way  of  life. 

The  feeling  that  every  individual  must 
do  his  or  her  part  can  be  seen  in  the 
Israel  defense  forces  where  women 
serve  along  side  of  the  men  on  an  equal 
basis.  Although  the  women  are  not 
usually  assigned  to  combat  duty,  they 
are  attached  to  CDmbat  units  as  support 
and  logistical  personnel.  Women  in  the 
IDF  are  given  training  in  arms  and  are 
capable  of  fighting  if  the  need  should 
arise.  During  some  of  the  raids  on  Israel 
communities,  the  women  have  joined  the 
men  in  the  front  lines  of  defense. 

Israel  has  been  recognized  for  its  abil- 
ity to  progress  and  to  grow.  An  alliance 
of  assistance  and  a  friendly  atmosphere 
of  cooperation  is  developing  between 
Israel  and  many  of  the  emerging  nations 
of  the  world.  Although  the  exact  meth- 
ods of  the  Israelis  are  not  always  appli- 
cable in  other  envirorunents.  the  spirit 
and  the  commitment  of  the  Israelis  is  an 
infectious  condition  that  spreads  to  the 
other  nations  and  becomes  their  model 
for  meeting  their  own  problems.  Israel 
Is  sharing  her  wealth  with  her  fellow 
man  in  those  regions  of  the  world  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

One  might  assume  that  the  land  of 
Israel  is  all  work  interrupted  only  by 
hostile  attacks,  but  this  notion  is  far 
from  the  truth.  Literature,  drama,  art, 
architecture,  athletics,  and  music  form 
an  important  part  of  the  life  of  Israel. 
Cultural  missions  sent  by  the  Israelis  to 
the  far  comers  of  the  earth  have  met 
with  resounding  success  and  with  invi- 
tations to  return.  In  the  sciences.  Israelis 
have  contributed  to  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge which  will  someday  make  this 
world  a  healthier  and  happier  place  to 
live.  The  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
currently  conducts  research  in  over  200 
different  fields,  including  chemistry, 
physics,  plant  genetics,  electronics,  and 
biology.  In  addition  to  the  four  other 
graduate  institutions,  Technion,  Hebrew 
University,  Bar-Ilan,  and  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versities, there  are  two  more  such  schools 
in  the  planning  stages  as  well  as  the  50 
schools  for  higher  learning  and  the  ad- 
vanced schools  for  the  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel. Israel  will  be  ready  for  the  world 
of  tomorrow,  well  educated  and  well 
trained  in  every  field  of  endeavor. 


An  unsteady  truce  now  hangs  over  the 
Middle  East.  The  Arabs  have  consistently 
refused  to  meet  with  Israel  ofBcials  to 
end  the  tension  and  hostilities  in  that 
area.  Recently  the  Syrian  Government 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  terror  raids 
which  seems  designed  to  force  Israel 
into  a  war  not  only  with  Syria  but  with 
the  other  Arab  States.  Such  a  policy  is 
reckless  and  highly  dangerous.  The 
United  States  must  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  dissuade  Syria  from  this  repre- 
hensible policy.  The  United  States 
should  reaffirm  its  support  for  the  de- 
mocracy of  Israel  and  should  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  our  Government  will 
not  tolerate  acts  which  jeopardize  the 
independence  of  our  only  true  friend  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  presence  of 
enemies  on  every  border,  Israel  continues 
to  forge  ahead  with  the  job  of  nation 
building.  On  this  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  Israel,  we  join  with  our 
friends  in  Israel  and  with  the  thousands 
around  the  world  who  support  that  val- 
iant state  in  commemorating  a  day  of 
particular  importance  in  this  modem 
world.  Israel  has  shown  the  world  that 
hard  work  and  determination  produce 
rewards  well  worth  their  cost  and  Israel 
continues  to  provide  a  concrete  example 
of  the  victory  of  freedom  and  democracy 
that  we  can  only  hope  will  soon  be  the 
condition  of  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Monday,  May  15,  is  being  observed  by  the 
people  of  Israel,  their  kinsmen  in  the 
United  States,  and  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere,  as  Israel  Independence  Day. 
It  is  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jewish  state  proclaimed 
on  this  date  in  the  year  1948. 

Friends  of  Israel  in  this,  country  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world  salute 
the  people  of  Israel  on  this  happy  oc- 
casion which  marks  the  rebirth  of  an 
ancient  people  in  its  historic  homeland. 
They  note  the  achievements  which  have 
been  attained  against  tremendous  odds 
in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  and  they 
recall  its  early  struggles  and  present- 
day  problems  which  still  remain  to  be 
solved. 

Although  Israel's  accomplishments 
o\er  the  past  19  years  often  border  on 
the  miraculous,  the  little  country  and  its 
2 '2  million  inhabitants  are  still  faced 
with  luunerous  problems,  particularly 
from  tne  standpoint  of  security  against 
hostile  neighbors,  as  well  as  economic 
and  social  problems.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  Israel  continues  to 
move  forward  in  absorbing  and  integrat- 
ing the  I'a  million  Jewish  immigrants 
who  have  entered  the  country  since  1948. 
in  developing  its  meager  natural  re- 
sources and  its  economic  capacity,  and 
in  creating  a  successful  and  well-func- 
tioning democracy  which  has  striking 
similarities  to  our  own  countiy. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  peoples 
of  the  Near  East  that  Israel's  Arab 
neighbors  insist  on  maiirtaining  a  state 
of  war  and  arc  constantly  threatening 
to  annihilate  the  Jewish  state.  This  sit- 
uation only  continues  to  heighten  the 
tension  in  the  area  and  to  encourage 
an  arms  race,  instead  of  bringing  i^eace 
and  economic  development,  and  political 
stability  to  the  Near  East.  Escalation  of 
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^!i  «'"|"\''^^-  /^«   reckless   Incursloris  come  reallttes.  that  "the  promLsed  land"         Mr.  Speaker  the  foUowlnjr  chart  showo 

and  attacks  on  Israels  borders,  and  the  has  fulfilled  its  commitment's  beyond  any  more  clearly  than  mvwordfS^Vhffr^ 

continued  harassment  of  Its  population  :,f  our  expectations    Israel  Is  a  paragon  me^do^stridrthlt  Israel  has  taken 

only  serve  to  crt>a  e  a  dangerous  sltua-  of    economic    and    social    development  since  ItelndeiindenSe  desDite  the  manv 

Dioodsned  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world  rn,.,.  n„ ,  „^ 

Throughout    their    long    history,    the  I  join  wltii  mv  colleagues    and   with  I                     "'    ''"'"^'  ^''"''"*  "'  "  <'""'^' 

people  of  Lsrae:  have  known  much  suf-  millions  of  Americans,  in  saluting  those  P"P"'*"'^'i-'nore  than  tripled. 

ferlng  and  many  adversaries,  all  of  whom  who  have  made  and  are  continuing  to          966 ""■" ,  I^°' °?° 

hey  have  .siirvived    They  have  acquired  make  Israel  the  great  nation  that  it  Is  Industrial"  ouVput:iV«»VCTo^"do:  '"^•^^^ 

ofrf«n.o!'      7,°^    ''T^    '"    ^^^™d«^      ^«y  mestlc  product  up  m^rTthan 

of  danger  and  Of  surviving  the  onslaught         Mr     BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania      Mr  sevenfold  since  1950: 

of  inhuman  rulers  The  people  .3f  m.xlem     Speaker,  many  people  have   fought   for         ^'-^^^ mUiion  Israel  pounds, .  e,  800 

Israel    are    confident    in    their    nations     the  attainment  and  nre.servation  of  their     Exports  wf  gujds— up  i6-f»id: 

survival    and    in    Israels    contdbutlons     national  independence  Many  have  made         ^^*^-- million  dollars..  28.5 

On   this    I9th   anniversary  of   Israel's  freedom  and  political  sovereignty  But  it         1968    '" L 

Independence,  we  note  with  much  satis-  may  be  safe  to  state  that  no  people  has     Shipping;        

faction   the  continued  cordial   relations  worked  more  .steadfastlv    and  has  pur-  Vessels— up  26-fold: 

existing  between  our  two  countries   The  sued  that  goal  for  .so  long    as  have  the  '^■*^ - 4 

United  States  has  come  to  regard  Israel  Jewi.sh  people    After  nearly  "^000  vears  ^^^^ 101 

as  one   of   its  stanchest   friends   in   the  ttiev  finally  earned  the  reward  for  "their  Tonnage— up  200-rold: 

Near   Ea-st     a  sincere   and   luyal   friend,  work   and  patience  in   the  form  of  the  lltf,' " °' °°° 

a  respon.sible  and  dependable  ally  In  the  State  of  Israel  Agriculture""'"" 1.235.000 

struggle  fir  freedom  and  democracy  in         The  State  of  Israel  as  it  Is  today  is  Cultivated  area-almct 

that  part  of  the  world    During  the  past  not  large;   nor  is  it  a  great  power    but  trebled: 

year  especially,  our  two  countries  are  CO-  it  Is  a  new  force  In  the  whole  Middle  19« acres         413  000 

operating  most  successfully  in  an  effort  East  to  be  reckoned  with  In  the  turbu-  '^^"^ do...  i,ooo!oo0 

to  solve  one  of  the  world's  most  difficult  lent  affairs  of  that  region   It  is  a  young  i^rigAted  area— up  flveroid: 

problems  and  one  of  Its  greatest  needs:  dynamic,  growing,  and  strong  stat*>  Eco-  lltl acres..        75,000 

thatls.  the  desalination  of  sea  water  Into  nomically,  educationally,  and  socially  it        on-n,,r'"™i";:""'V. '^°"-      380. 000 

fl7i?'?'>f'"  ^°'  "-"^  to  man,  beast,  and  is   a   progre.s.sive   and   pros5>erous   st"ate,  pices  ^^  real  gl  dom«t']c 

Doon  to  ail  jr  numanitv  and  become  a  real  force  for  stability  In  1950 

In  «t!^n'i^*'''''  ^'  ''"■''  ,*''^^  "^^  colleagues  the  Middle  East  During  the  first  19  years  196^66. muiion  Israel  pounds          1  450 

In  extending  congratulations  to  the  peo-  of  lt.s  existence  the  State  of  Israel  has  Education:                            pounas          i,460 

pie  of  Israel,  to  their  leaders,  and  to  their  justified  lus  right  Ui  full  lndef>endence  School   attendance— up   almost 

kinsmen  In  this  country  and  throughout  and  on  Its  19th  Inde[)endence  Day  let  us  sixfold: 

the  world  on  this  anniversary    We  pray  hope  that  none  of  lt.s  foes  will  be  able            ^^*^ 130  ooo 

that   m    the   coming   year,    the    20th   of  to  threaten  its  integrity  and  .soverel-ntv              i''65-66--. 740' 000 

Its  existence.  Israel  will  attain  true  peace  Mr.    BRASCO     Mr     Speaker     I    am  Teachers— up    more    than    slx- 

and  its  inhabitanLs  will  prosper  We  pray  plea.stKl  and  honored  to  be  able  to  Join  '°^^- 

that  many  of  ius  difficult  problems  will  my   colleage^  In   .saluting   the   StaU-  of            '^'*^ - 5,900 

be  solved  and  that  the  efforts  of  its  cit-  Israel  todav  on  the  occasion  of  its  19th            i985-«6 _ 33.000 

Izens   to   attain   a  secure  state   and   an  independence  day.  Unfortunately   howevpr   T«rapi  \.  cfni 

abundant    life    wil,     be    crowned     with  Th.s  is  my  first  op,>ort.mity,  as  a  Mem-  deiue^it.s  nSf  ch^^rTsTJd^'Jea'm-^to'be 

vfr  A^.r.ioDr^  ^*     o       ,        r  ber  of  Congress,  to  congratulate  the  val-  left  in  peace  by  its  neighbors   Even  as  it 

Mr  ADD.\BBO  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  lant  people  of  Israel  on  their  great  ac-  celebrates  its  anmversarv   its  neoD  e  are 

associate   my.self  with   the   tributes   be-  complishments  in  the  two  .short  decades  attacked,   its   borders   vi^latld    and   i^s 

ing  paid  today  to  Israel  on  the  19th  an-  since  the  establishment  of  their  state  houses    desUoy^d     We    ?n  Ihe    S^t^ 

nlversary  r.f  her  indef,e..dence  Israel,  I  believe.  Is  a  unique  countrv-  States   have   a    duty   and   obligatSnl^ 

On   November   2y     1947,    the   General  and  one.  In  these  days  when  democracy  work  toward  peace  in  the  troublwl  Mid 

Assembly   of   the   United   Nations   reaf-  and  freedom  have  suffered  many  blows  die  East                                   irouoiea  Aiia- 

^^tu  l^^  '■1'^,^^  of  the  Jewish  people  to  which  can  sen,'e  as  a  .shining  example  Hie  words  of  the  Bible      Prom  Zion 

establish  an  Independent  state  In  Pal-  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  shall  come  wisdom'  have  been  rraliid 

estlne     where     In     early     times     their  Despite  the  ring  of  hostility  which  sur-  On  this  occasion  I  wish  the  peoDle  of 

ancestors  had  first  formulated  the  Jew-  rounds  It,  despite  the  economic  difflcul-  Israel    and    Its    government    c^tinued 

.sh  nation  s  spiritual,  religious,  and  polit-  ties  which  beset  it,  and  de.splte  the  po«l-  prosperity  and  even  morTlrnpoS  fui- 

^^  iln^H^L^^f '  action  by  the  United  t.on  as  a  target  of  SoMet  hostility,  Israel  nilment    of    their   dream    of^ace    for 

Nations  rightfully  granted  to  the  Jewl.sh  ha.s   steadfa.stly   maintained    the   Ideals  themselves  and  all  mankind 

^■h.l°h"  chf  ^    ^I"i''   n      ^V''u*^*^^    '"  ''P''"  ^■^'''^  *^  *'^''  founded-the  dedica-  Mr   HOLIFIELD     .Mr   Speaker  I  am 

nr/innaf^H    H     '^  T;'*"^  "^^^  ^"  ^'^^'     ^''"  ^'^  ^^"  '^'^^^'^  "^  ^^^  Individual  and     Pleased  to  join  CongressmanTuLTMan^ 
national  destiny  after  so  many  centuries     the  dem.jcratic  wav  of  life  my  colleagues  in  CnnJ^^'tlltu^^u^J!, 

shown'^r""?  "•^'^'•■^'^'    ^^^^  ^^'°"  ^^         ^"  ^-  ^^^y  -"«"«  have  sacrificed  ance  a'lS^cS  atSn  Jf  iheTgtSaSn  ve^-' 

morI?s^trenl.^'r';7^"'*''^*^""M^.  ^^'^  '^"^   ^""^^   '"    ^^e   mlsUkcn   opinion  sary  of  the  State  of  I.srael 

moral  strength  m  lt.s  search  for  liberty  that  totalitarianism  can  only  be  fou«ht  I  entered  Congre.s.s  in  January  of  1943 

iQ^r^r^^^'/'   T"   '^^  e-^tablLshment  with  It^  own   weapons.  Faced  with  In-  World  War  H  was  hi  Toll  swS  Unrest 

irinefnfpf.''/   r^L^'.^  *'^' ^r^''^'^^ '" '^"  ^^™'   ""^  "^*"^^^   ^^^^^'s  they  have  revolution,   and   war   ral'ed   throuS 

principles  of  liberty,   ristice,  and  peace  forsaken  freedom.  Europe    the  Middle  Ea.tt    th^V'^rV^^f 

LS?r°"/^  :.v.'L?,f s-  r/';."'e'^Er;;;^.:,ro?  i-f  ™2,7i-'-er, Spat's-  v:it 
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troops  against  the  common  enemy.  When 
the  war  was  over  the  same  Jewish  sol- 
diers who  had  fought  with  the  British 
demanded  that  the  British  mandate  be 
removed  and  that  the  Jews  be  allowed  to 
establish  their  own  free  government  in 
tiie  land  of  Palestine.  Revolution  grad- 
ually developed  in  Palestine  and  guerril- 
la-type military  actions  were  waged  be- 
tween the  resident  Jews  and  the  British 
soldiers.  Due  to  the  valiant  fight  of  the 
Jews  and  tlie  pressure  of  world  opinion, 
the  independence  of  Israel  was  pro- 
claimed on  May  14,  1943. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  with  Ralph  J. 
Bunche  as  the  acting  mediator,  a  final 
truce  was  arranged  between  the  Jews, 
the  Arabs,  and  the  British. 

Although  free  Israel  was  now  a  new 
nation  politically,  it  had  a  long  way  to 
go  to  establish  itself  as  a  viable  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  recall  some  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  era  of  1943  to  1967,  the  years 
of  my  service  as  a  U.S.  Representative, 
in  regard  to  Israel,  I  am  proud  of  the 
small  part  which  I  had  to  play  in  support 
of  the  free  State  of  Israel. 

Years  before  I  was  elected  to  Congress, 
I  was  a  supporter  in  principle  of  this 
great  ideal.  When  I  became  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
January  1943,  I  Immediately  joined  with 
a  small  liberal  group  in  the  Congress, 
pledged  to  establish  the  free  State  of 
Israel.  It  was  in  that  same  year — 1943 — 
when  the  American  Jewish  community 
was  stunned  by  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
Nazi  campaign  to  destroy  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. It  was  in  that  year  that  American 
Jews  and  their  non-Jewish  friends  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  of  a  legislative 
campaign  in  the  Congress  which  would 
place  the  United  States  on  record  as  fav- 
oring the  restoration  of  a  Jewish  State 
in  Palestine. 

I  believed  strongly  In  this  cause.  I  then 
called  for  the  opening  of  Palestine  at 
once  to  the  helpless  victims  of  Nazi  per- 
secution, who  were  In  flight  but  who  en- 
countered closed  doors  eveiywhere  they 
turned. 

In  1944,  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Jewish  commonwealth  was  Introduced  in 
Congress  and  I  became  one  of  its  sup- 
porters. It  was  adopted  in  1945. 

During  the  struggle  over  partition  in 
the  U.N.,  our  Government  reversed  it- 
self. I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  protesting  against  our  Gov- 
ernment's lack  of  vigor  and  firmness  in 
the  partition  fight.  I  spoke  in  behalf  of 
Israel  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  opposing 
the  policy  reversal  and  calling  for  loyal 
adherence  to  the  program  we  had  origi- 
nally sjxjnsored.  In  that  same  month 
I  addressed  in  New  York  City  a  crowd 
estimated  at  more  than  1  million  peo- 
ple gathered  in  Madison  Square  Park  and 
extending  for  blocks  down  the  streets 
leading  to  the  park.  The  following  day, 
as  some  of  you  may  remember,  I  spoke 
to  a  crowd  of  many  thousands  from  the 
steps  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall.  I 
remember,  with  gratification,  the  out- 
pouring of  deep  emotion  from  the  au- 
diences on  those  occasions. 

And  on  May  14,  1948,  I  was  proud  to 
commend  our  President,  Harry  Truman, 


for  his  swift  recognition  of  the  State  of 
Israel  within  hours  of  its  birth. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Poreicn  Affairs  in  1951  when 
Israel  first  applied  for  economic  aid  to 
enable  her  to  resettle  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  refugees  who  were  pour- 
ing into  the  country  in  the  first  3  years 
of  her  existence.  The  people  of  Israel 
were  tremendously  overburdened  by  the 
responsibility  that  they  had  assumed, 
but  Israel's  leaders  had  made  a  promise 
to  the  world  that,  if  Israel  were  estab- 
lished, the  gates  would  be  open  to  all  who 
sought  refuge  and  sanctuary.  Israel  was 
determined  to  keep  that  promise  and 
600,000  Jews  came  to  Israel  in  3  years. 
But  the  burden  was  one  that  could  not 
be  shouldered  by  the  Jews  of  Israel  alone. 
This  was  a  responsibility  for  the  total 
Jewish  community.  And  so  a  four-point 
program  was  devised. 

American  Jewish  leaders  agreed  to  ex- 
pand their  contributions  to  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  to  stimulate  private  in- 
vestments in  Israel,  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign to  sell  Israel  bonds,  and  also  to 
appeal  to  our  Government  to  include 
Israel  in  our  foreign  aid  program.  Legis- 
lation to  that  effect  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  Along  with 
more  than  150  of  my  colleagues,  I  en- 
dorsed that  legislation. 

As  one  who  had  called  for  Israel's 
creation,  I  was  determined  to  do  all  I 
could  to  help  Israel  through  this  difficult 
period. 

We  all  remember  that  the  Department 
of  State  was  negative  in  the  struggle, 
before  Israel  was  established.  While 
President  Truman  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  State  of  Israel  on  May  14,  1948, 
the  Department  of  State  was  not  eager 
to  put  into  our  foreign  aid  program  for 
any  substantial  sum  for  Israel  because  it 
was  concerned  about  the  reaction  of  the 
Arab  States,  which  opposed  American  aid 
for  Israel.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  take  the  initiative. 

And  so  our  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  was  the  first  to  register  its 
approval  of  the  Israel  aid  program, 
which  became  one  of  the  most  effective 
programs  of  assistance  in  the  record  of 
American  foreign  aid. 

Sometimes  you  hear  complaints  that 
our  per  capita  aid  to  Israel  exceeded  our 
per  capita  aid  to  the  Arab  States.  But 
purely  mathematical  computations  of 
this  character  are  meaningless  criteria. 
The  real  test  of  an  aid  program  is  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country. 

Can  it  use  our  aid  effectively? 

For  what  purpose  is  the  money  spent? 

Does  our  aid  reach  the  people  them- 
selves? 

Is  there  an  equitable  distribution? 

Do  the  people  themselves  enter  into  a 
genuine  partnership  with  us  to  better 
their  economy?  And  everyone  here  who 
has  been  to  Israel  knows  the  answer  to 
these  questions,  for  the  people  of  Israel 
undertook  and  carried  out  a  massive  and 
unprecedented  program  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  regeneration  of  people. 

In  spiritual  terms,  it  was  a  stirring 
affirmation  to  peoples  all  around  the 
world  that  gates  can  and  must  be  opened, 
that  the  helpless  and  homeless  must 
always  be  welcomed,  that  people  stand  as 


equals  before  each  other  and  before  their 
God.  It  was  attestation  of  faith  in  the 
human  spirit,  in  respect  for  human 
personality  and  dignity. 

In  economic  terms,  it  was  recorded  that 
Israel's  growth  rate  advanced  at  a 
spectacular  pace— one  of  the  swiftest  in 
the  world. 

Here,  then,  was  a  harmonizing  of 
economic  progress  and  social  advance. 

All  this  has  been  significant  to  the 
free  world.  It  has  been  a  demonstration 
to  democratic  peoples  everywhere  that  a 
country  can  advance  and  bring  the  great- 
est benefits  to  Its  people  in  a  free  and 
open  society.  New  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  have  come  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacular way  in  which  Israel  has  grappled 
with  and  solved  problems  that  con- 
fronted them  in  their  own  new  societies. 

In  the  fall  of  1945,  I  visited  Palestine. 
The  people  were  stirring  in  the  ferment 
of  revolution  against  the  British  care- 
takers. Those  were  dangerous  days  for 
the  small  band  of  Jewish  patriots  who 
were  challenging  the  power  of  the 
British  Empire.  I  well  remember  that  our 
small  congressional  group  was  accom- 
panied by  a  military  escort  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  A  few  months  later, 
the  King  David  Hotel,  where  we  stayed 
overnight,  was  bombed  and  demolished. 

Twenty-two  years  later,  I  once  again 
visited  the  land  of  Palestine,  now  the 
free  and  democratic  State  of  Israel. 

What  a  great  difference  met  my  eyes, 
beginning  with  the  modem  city  of  Tel 
Aviv,  and  on  every  hand  I  saw  the  great 
Improvements  in  transportation,  irriga- 
tion, and  agriculture.  I  visited  the  farms 
and  groves  and  inspected  the  water  sys- 
tems which  are,  of  course,  the  lifeblood 
of  that  arid  land. 

There  are  those  who  have  little  affec- 
tion for  Israel.  It  should  surprise  no  one 
that  the  Kremlin  has  little  regard  for 
Israel.  Israel  is  a  barrier  to  the  spread 
of  communism — a  barrier  of  ideas.  Is- 
rael has  demonstrated  to  other  new  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world  by  its 
example  that  the  democratic  way  is  the 
best  way  and  the  right  way,  that  they 
need  not  resort  to  fascist  dictatorships  or 
communism  to  raise  the  standards  of 
their  people. 

■While  the  American  Government  ex- 
tended generous  aid  to  Israel  over  the 
years,  the  American  Jewish  community 
joined  in  partnership  by  making  a  mag- 
nificent contribution — through  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  through  Israel 
bonds,  and  through  other  splendid 
causes. 

The  first,  of  course,  was  outright  phi- 
lanthropy; the  second  was  Investment. 
The  contributions  to  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  the  purchases  of  Israel  bonds 
rose  steadily.  If  there  were  a  few  who 
thought  that  the  purchase  of  bonds  was 
an  act  of  philanthropy  and  were  skeptical 
of  their  redemption,  they  were  doubtless 
pleased  as  the  bonds  became  a  recognized 
investment,  which  many  financial  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  were  ready  to 
acquire. 

And,  as  you  all  know,  Israel  has  faith- 
fully met  all  its  Interest  obligations,  and 
several  years  ago  began  to  redeem  the 
bonds  as  they  matured. 

Our  generation  will  never  forget  the 
dark  days  in  contemporary  history  when 
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millions  of  Jews  were  wiped  out  by  a 
demonic  barbarism  and  no  one  j^eemed 
to  be  able  to  do  much  about  it  The 
memory  of  those  days  will  forever  haunt 
my  generation  We  take  some  comfort 
and  consolation  in  the  knowledt'e  that 
Nve  have  helped  rebuild  a  new  life  for 
Israels  people 

The  barbarians  smashed  the  tablet  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  before  our  eyes. 
In  helping  to  rebuild  Israel,  the  people 
who  believed  m  human  dignity  have  at 
least  made  a  payment  on  our  ancient 
debt  to  the  peor^le  who  save  the  Ten 
Commandments    to    humanity. 

Mrs.    KELLY    Mr    Speaker.    19   years 
ago.  a  new  comet  appeared  am,ong  the 
salaxy  of  nations  with  what  many  ob- 
servers  believed   to   be   little  chance  of 
survival    But  the  nation  that  was  born 
in  the  land  of  Palestine  in  May  1948  has 
become  a  constant  and  shining  example 
of  man's  greatest  aspirations   With  per- 
severance, courage,  and  dignity,  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  have  rei^ained  the  pre.stige 
and  stature  denied  them  through  ce:i- 
turies  of  persecution  and  have  rehabili- 
tated their  ancient  land  into  a  mode!  for 
all  developing  nations  Today  the  nation 
of  Israel  is  a  strong  ally  of  freedom,  a 
bastion  of  democracy,  a  wellspring  of  in- 
novation and  Invention  and  a  staunch 
pillar  of  the  world  community.  On  this 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  the  friends  of  Israel  pay 
tribute  to  the  miraculous  success  of  the 
valiant   Israeli    people   and   express   the 
desire  for  their  continued  good  fortune 
Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  a.s  Ameri- 
cans we  have  always  expres5ed  n  ^reat 
Interest   in   the   progress  of   developing 
countries  which  embrace  the  prmciples 
of  democracy    Becaa.se  of  this  interest, 
we  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
take  note   that  yesterday  was  the   19th 
anniversary  of  a  very  t;.>.jd  friend  uf  our 
country;  namely,  the  State  of  Israel   We 
have  long  realized  that  this  new  natmn 
IS  vital  to  the  cau.se  of  democracy    free- 
dom, and  peace  which  the  United  States 
of  America  strives  to  promote. 

On  May  14,  1948.  the  independence  of 
Israel  was  proclaimed  and  President 
Harry  Truman  L'av^  official  recognition 
to  the  rebirth  of  the  State  '^f  Israel  with- 
in minutes  after  its  establishment  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  also 
over  the  years  indicated  its  approval  by 
OiPcial  actions  and  assistance  Ever  since 
its  reestablishment.  the  State  of  Israel 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  great  principles  of  democ- 
racy by  Its  deepest  Instincts  and  by  Its 
most  urgent  need.s  in  a  key  area  of  the 
world. 

A  new  and  truly  modern  state  has  been 
created  out  of  the  desert  with  a  remark- 
able record  of  .solid  achievement.  In  the 
short  .space  of  19  years,  since  its  inde- 
pendence, the  accomplishments  of  Israel 
have  been  outstanding  When  it  was  cre- 
ated In  1948.  It  had  approximately  800,- 
000  inhabitant's  and  today,  it  has  more 
than  2';;  million  peop'e  I  am  informed 
that  industrial  production  has  soared 
from  a  total  value  of  $372  million  In  19.50 
to  more  than  S2  bil'lon  in  196.5 

In  these  19  years,  the  State  of  Is'ael 
has  redeemed  land  and  f)eopIe.  provided 
a  home  fcr  refugees  from   persecution 
restored  an  ancient  spiritual  and  cultural 
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homeland  that  thousands  of  years  ago 
4,'ave  the  world  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Holy  B'ble.  and  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
ethics,  morality,  and  religion. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
point  out  some  similarities  between  our 
^reat  country  and  the  State  of  Israel 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Israel  were  created  by  those  who  sought  a 
haven  from  religious  persecution  and  a 
free  life  in  a  new  land  and  both  nations 
translated  the  precepts  of  democracy 
into  action  Today,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  close  ties  between  our  countries.  Is- 
rael buys  from  the  United  States  over 
i200  million  wonh  of  goods  a  year  and 
sells  to  us  some  $60  million  worth  of 
commodities  annually 

It  would  ap(:)ear  that  our  own  enlight- 
ened self-interest  in  .strengthening  the 
free  world  against  the  evil  forces  of  com- 
luunisni  in  the  strategically  important 
Middle  East  requires  our  full  support  to 
the  State  of  Israel  We  should  remember 
that  Israel  is  still  a  besieged  land  and 
must  remain  on  constant  alert  to  defend 
herself  from  hostile  neighbors  who  re- 
fuse to  make  peace. 

Because  of  America  s  common  interest 
with  tiie  State  of  Israel  in  furthering 
democracy  and  freedom  everywhere  and 
because  that  small  country  is  a  bastion 
of  tae  free  warld.  we  extend  to  her  our 
hand  of  friendship  and  offer  our  con- 
-:  atulaticns  and  best  wi.shes  on  this  19th 
anniversary  for  a  bright  and  successful 
future  in  the  years  ahead 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN   Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  cele- 
brating the  19th  year  of  independence  of 
the  State  of  Israel  on  this  dav,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  5th  day  of  iynr  m  the 
Hebrew  calendar  and  is  a  new  holiday  in 
the    Hebrew     religious    calendar      Yom 
Haat2  Muoth,  Israel  Independence  Day 
Despite  unreasonable  and  provocative 
acts  by  its  neighbor  states,  including  but 
not  limited  to  acts  of  boycott,  which  are 
in  the  news  this  very  day.  and  by  dint  of 
hard  work  and  perseverance,  the  StaU- 
of  Israel  has  managed  to  survive  and  to 
grow 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  visit  this  small  but  energetic  nation, 
as  I  did  in  1958  on  the  occasion  of  its 
!Oth  year  of  independence,  cannot  help 
but  admire  the  efforts  that  the  people  of 
Israel  have  made  to  uphold  and  further 
the  ideals  of  democracy. 

We  in  the  United  States,  who  are  just 
'J  years  short  of  the  second  centeniual 
of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence, 
take  special  interest  in  the  development 
of  this  still  new  state 

It  is  our  fond  hope  borne  out  bv  past 
experience  that,  in  the  years  to  "come. 
Israel  will  continue  to  sei-ve  as  a  model 
and  inspiration  for  other  young  and 
struggllne  nations  and  will  remain  a 
bastion  of  democracy  in  Mie  Middle  East. 
Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  today 
.'Tiarks  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  Israel  This  democratic  ba-tion  in  the 
Near  East  stands  as  a  beacon  of  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  Surrounded 
as  she  is  by  powers  dedicated  to  her  de- 
struction. Israel  has,  nonetheless  made 
great  domestic  advances  and  preserved 
the  civil  libertie.s  that  are  too  frequently 
'^ac.'ifired  m  times  of  stre.ss 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  salute  Israel,  we 


m'ost  note  that  her  borders  are  once 
again  the  scene  of  conflict  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  United  Stales  reassert  and 
demonstrate  the  commitment  to  guar- 
antee Israels  integrity  The  troubled 
borders  can.  and  must,  be  made  secure 
and  peaceful. 

Mr    BOL.\ND   Mr   Speaker,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  returned  to  their  land 
after  World  War  IT  to  create  a  national 
home  as  a  refuge  for  the  world's  Jews, 
they  found  m  Palestine  a  forbidding  and 
empty   desert     After  a   war   with   their 
Arab  neighbors  over  the  political   right 
to  establish  their  state    there  began  a 
longer  and  harder  war  to  conquer  the 
harsh  land   they  had   inherited  and   to 
convert  it  into  a  useful  and  productive 
country   On  barren  slopes,  they  planted 
trees   and   vineyards   that   have   become 
the   envy   of   every   and    nation   in    the 
world  The  hard-working  Israelis  drained 
.swamps  a:id  turned  the  unused  and  pre- 
sumably wasted  .soil  lying  beneath  the 
stagnant    waters   into   lush   farms   and 
gardens.   On  deserts   where  only  a  few 
tufts  of  I'.ardy  grass  and  an  occasional 
bush  were  withering  in  the  bitter  sun- 
lii,'ht,  the  Israelis  have  i-ai.sed  farms  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  fields  of  grain 

The  bloody  war  for  independence  was 
fought  with  a  minimum  of  resources  and 
few  weapons  but  with  a  fierce  determina- 
tion that  the  state  so  long  promised  and 
so  patiently  awaited  should  live  and 
flourish  The  second  war  of  Israel,  the 
battle  of  devoted  men  and  women  against 
a  hostile  environment,  is  being  fought 
with  the  same  limited  re.sources  and  the 
same  determination  to  succeed  charac- 
teristic of  the  struggle  for  independence, 
but  the  results  of  this  confrontation  with 
nature  are  even  more  gratifying.  Israel 
Is  being  built  with  the  sweat  and  blisters 
of  backbreaking  labor  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  result  will  be  a  nation 
that  shall  live  and  be  a  home  for  the 
Jews 

On  this  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  19th  year  of  Israel  statehood.  I 
wish  to  salute  the  brave  pioneers  of 
Israel  and  the  magnificent  job  they  have 
done  in  forging  a  nation  amid  the  most 
trying  of  circumstances.  The  example  of 
Israel  is  indeed  a  challenge  to  everj*  na- 
tion on  earth 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  19  years 
ago  today  the  United  Nations  ended  the 
British  mandate  over  Palestine  and  the 
State  of  Israel  was  created — which  for 
generations  had  been  an  idea  and  ideal 
of  the  Jewish  people  scattered  through- 
out the  world.  This  nation  was  born  of 
hope  and  need  It  was  one  of  the  first  free 
states  to  emerge  after  World  War  II. 
President  Harry  S  Truman,  displaying 
his  usual  wisdom  and  acumen  and  con- 
cern for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  gave 
official  US  recognition  to  the  State  of 
Israel  within  minutes  after  its  estab- 
lishment. Israel  immediately  became 
a  pilot  plant  for  .small  aspiring 
democracies. 

The  people  of  Israel— for  it  is  people 
that  make  a  nation— have  much  to  be 
proud  of.  in  addition  to  their  heritage 
and  traditions  of  thousands  of  years. 

The  land  was  largely  undeveloped,  it 
had  a  meacer  agricultural  economy 
Today,  there  are  many  areas  that  are 
fertile  and  treen  which  for  centuries  had 
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been  barren  anddesolate.  The  spirit  and 
endurance  of  the  dynamic  people  pat- 
terns after  the  pioneers  of  our  own 
country — for  they  have  opened  a  land 
under  hazardous  and  trying,  and  even 
hostile,  conditions.  They  have  made  the 
desert  bloom. 

In  addition,  while  the  economy  is  still 
largely  agricultural,  these  people,  coming 
from  every  corner  of  the  world,  have 
ci-eated  an  industrial  sector  to  their 
economy  which  has  grown  rapidly.  This, 
too.  has  been  accomplished  under  adverse 
conditions  through  mass  education, 
technical  training,  the  granting  of  gen- 
erous tax  benefits  and  guarantees  of 
convertibility  to  attract  foreign  invest- 
ment Israel  today  not  only  enjoys  out- 
standing business  relations  with  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  but 
social  and  cultural  relations  as  well. 

Israel  has  undertaken  a  program  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  which 
has  been  highly  successful.  It  has  given 
technical  aid,  guidance,  and  assistance  to 
more  than  60  countries  in  Asia,  Africa. 
and  more  recently.  Latin  America. 

This  small  country,  no  larger  than  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  stands  as  an  island 
of  individual  liberty  and  freedom  in  a 
hostile  sea — a  credit  to  the  democratic 
and  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment Our  faith  in  Israel  has  proven  to 
be  well  founded  and  justified.  I  know  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  wishing  this 
nation  a  "happy  birthday."  May  it  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper  and  be  a  source 
of  hope  and  inspiration  for  all  those  who 
are  persecuted  and  oppressed. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  these 
past  19  years,  the  State  of  Israel  has  been 
faced  with  the  enormous  task  of  creat- 
ing a  nation  amid  the  most  trying  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  most  critical  situa- 
tion conceivable.  With  admirable  forti- 
tude, the  valiant  Israelis  have  conquered 
the  deserts,  vanquished  the  hostile  Arabs 
who  have  continued  their  relentless  bat- 
tle against  the  Israeli  nation  and  forged 
a  \1able  and  strong  nation  by  their  deter- 
mined efforts. 

To  the  leaders  and  the  citizens  of 
Israel,  the  whole  world  pays  a  well  de- 
served tribute  on  this  anniversai-y  of 
their  independence.  It  is  a  heart-warm- 
ing experience  in  the  history  of  civilized 
man  that  this  people  should  find  a  re- 
birth in  their  ancient  homeland  after 
centuries  of  travpiing  in  the  wilderness 
of  unreasonable  persecution.  The  dream 
of  an  Israeli  state  and  the  fulfillment  of 
that  dream  are  an  inspiring  story  in  these 
times  when  new  nations  are  striving  to 
reach  self  sustaining  respectability.  Even 
more  encouraging  is  the  fact  that  the 
Israelis  have  not  been  content  to  hide 
their  light  under  a  bushel  but  have 
openly  offered  to  share  their  wealth  of 
creativity  with  the  other  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  add  my  name 
to  the  endless  list  of  those  who  admire 
the  Israel  nation  and  the  outstanding 
contribution  they  are  making  to  the 
world.  We  earnestly  desire  the  continua- 
tion of  this  epitome  of  the  modern  suc- 
ce.ss  story:  a  story  that  is  the  result  of 
hard  work  and  of  the  determination  of 
the  Israel  people. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  By  Its  dynamic  spirit  and  enter- 
prising drive,  Israel  has  shown  the  rest 
of  the  world  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished with  very  little.  It  is  a  coimtry 
which  eminently  deserves  our  admira- 
tion, respect,  and  support. 

Despite  Its  achievements — or  possibly 
becatase  of  them — Israel  remains  be- 
leaguered by  a  hostile  Arab  world.  No 
Arab  nation  will  admit  to  the  perma- 
nence of  Israel — and  this  creates  an  at- 
mosphere of  tension  and  insecurity. 

The  United  States  should  do  all  in  Its 
power,  through  the  United  Nations  and 
on  Its  own  initiative,  to  reduce  those  ten- 
sions. Given  Syria's  recent  terrorist  at- 
tacks on  Israel,  It  now  seems  particularly 
timely  that  the  United  States  make  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  of  support  for  Israel. 
The  Arab  nations  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  Israel  is  here  to  stay,  for  only  then 
will  they  recognize  that  their  terrorism 
is  futile. 

Last  December  I  suggested  that  the 
United  States  move  its  Embassy  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  as  a  way  of  empha- 
sizing our  support  of  Israel's  permanent 
status  in  the  Middle  East.  I  still  recom- 
mend this  course  of  action.  For  as  long  as 
we  continue  in  our  refusal  to  recognize 
what  has  been  a  reality  since  1949— that 
the  new  city  of  Jerusalem  is  Israel's  cap- 
ital—we deny  the  wishes  of  the  Israelis 
and  encourage  the  Arab  belief  that  the 
hands  of  time  can  be  turned  back. 

Israel  is  a  vital  and  progressive  member 
of  the  community  of  natlor^s.  Let  us  do 
what  we  can  to  assure  her  of  that  place. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  great  State  of 
Israel.  It  was  my  privilege  in  1945  to  visit 
Israel  and  to  observe  how  the  people  had 
begun  to  reclaim  the  deserts  and  marsh- 
lands and  to  reforest  the  barren  hills 
and  coimtryslde. 

The  State  of  Israel  has  provided  haven 
for  many  refugees  who  have  been  able 
to  begin  life  anew  in  complete  freedom 
and  with  opportunities  to  better  their 
economic  status. 

Israel  has  sent  many  of  its  citizens  to 
Africa  to  impart  their  knowledge  to 
Africans  and  to  help  develop  and  improve 
their  agriculture  and  industry. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  people  of  Is- 
rael will  be  able  to  continue  their  won- 
derful progress  and  advancements  in  an 
atmosphei^  of  peace  for  which  all  God- 
fearing people  the  world  over  strive. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  celebrating  Israel's  Independ- 
ence Day.  Nineteen  years  ago  today  a 
blue  and  white  flag  with  the  Star  of  Da- 
vid was  raised  over  Israel,  thus  signal- 
ing the  birth  of  a  new  nation. 

But  for  the  people  of  Israel  it  was  more 
than  the  establishment  of  a  nation;  it 
was  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  gen- 
erations of  their  forefathers.  Through- 
out their  history  the  Jewish  people  had 
dreamed  of  a  "promised  land."  In  this 
context,  Israel  was  new  only  in  terms 
of  world  acceptance;  it  had  Uved  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jewish  people  for  nearly 
2,000  years. 
There  is  more  to  celebrate,  however. 


than  the  independence  of  a  nation,  for 
Israel's  real  accomplishment  is  best 
judged  by  its  phenomenal  growth  and 
development  during  the  past  19  years. 
Out  of  the  barren  desert  it  has  produced 
a  thriving  agriculture  and  a  prosperous 
economy;  it  has  developed  a  stable  and 
democratic  goverimient  in  a  part  of  the 
world  not  often  known  for  stability  and 
democracy;  it  is.  in  fact,  the  living  ex- 
ample of  what  a  hard-working  and  dedi- 
cated people  can  accomplish  when  given 
the  right  of  self-determination. 

This,  more  than  anything,  should  be 
the  cause  of  our  celebration.  Independ- 
ence without  progress  would  be  a  mean- 
ingless triumph,  but  independence  used 
to  create  a  strong  and  healthy  nation  is 
worthy  of  the  applause  of  men  every- 
where. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  an  event  that  was  ac- 
complished by  the  Israelis  with  many 
feelings  of  danger  and  foreboding  19 
years  ago.  Emotional  involvement  in  the 
independence  of  the  Jewish  state  in 
Palestine  touched  people  across  the 
world  for  here  were  the  ancient  Hebrews 
attempting  to  reestablish  the  nation 
promised  to  them  by  God.  From  those 
harried  beginnirigs  the  State  of  Israel  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  stable  nations  in  the  world  com- 
munity. 

The  road  to  independence  was  difficult 
and  long  and  the  obstacles  were  many 
and  ominous.  Opposing  the  Jews  in  their 
attempt  to  build  their  nation  was  the 
Arab  community,  distraught  because 
they  claimed  the  same  lant.  as  a  part  of 
their  own  nation.  The  Israelis  also  faced 
a  hostile  land,  an  envirormient  so  for- 
bidding and  apparently  worthless  that 
experts  had  said  that  a  viable  economy 
in  the  region  was  an  impossibility.  Is- 
rael rallied  behind  her  inspired  leaders 
and  defeated  both  of  these  formidable 
opponents  with  a  determination  and  a 
fortitude  rarely  witnessed  in  the  annals 
of  civilized  man. 

For  Israel,  the  future  is  bright  with 
further  prospects  of  increased  economic 
growth  and  the  never  dying  hope  that 
even  the  seemingly  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  peace  with  the  Arab  peoples  can 
be  bridged.  I  take  pride  in  adding  my 
name  to  the  long  list  of  people  around 
the  world  who  extend  their  good  wishes 
to  the  courageous  Israelis  and  join  the 
many  who  today  express  their  hope  for 
the  continued  success  of  the  Israel 
nation. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  join  my  fellow  Americans 
in  celebrating  the  19th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Israel.  When,  on 
May  15,  1948,  Israel  formally  took  her 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  her  sovereignty  and  her  ability 
to  resist  pressure  were  widely  doubted. 
Centuries  of  oppression  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  active  opposition  of  her  sur- 
rounding states  threatened  to  make  her 
brave  beginning  stillborn.  But  the  will 
of  her  people  and  the  ancient  wisdom 
of  her  tradition  have  proven  equal  to  the 
treacherous  demands  of  the  modern 
world. 

Today  Israel  stands,  proudly  and  con- 
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fldently.  able  to  meet  her  obligations  to 
her  citizens  and  able  to  withstand  the 
continuing  pressures  of  rival  states.  I  was 
fortunate  enouKh  to  be  able  to  see  this 
for  myself  when  I  attended  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Knesset  last  fall.  This 
great  monument,  consecrated  to  endur- 
ing democratic  insUtuttons,  Is  a  living 
symbol  of  the  dedication  and  devotion  of 
the  people  of  Israel  to  the  parliamentary 
Ideais  of  their  nation. 

Our  Nation,  too,  was  bom  in  turmoil 
and  our  great  experiment  went  through 
bitter  and  dark  days  When  I  was  in  Is- 
rael I  believe  I  was  able  to  get  some  im- 
pression of  what  the  courageous  citizens 
of  our  Colonies  must  have  felt  as  freedom 
became  theirs  A  pride  In  accomplish- 
ment and  a  dedication  to  a  free  future 
cemented  by  a  vigorous  spirit  determined 
to  deal  with  today's  problems:  this  I 
found  In  Israel  and  I  am  very  sure  It  was 
very  similar  In  our  own  emerging  Nation 
So  much  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  la  Inscribed  In  the  history  of  all 
mankind  that,  by  celebrating  the  free- 
dom of  Israel,  we  are.  in  a  very  real  sense, 
reaffirming  our  faith  In  our  own  Insti- 
tutions. A  respect  for  the  Almighty,  an 
ability  to  live  one's  own  life  amid  a 
threatening  environment,  a  passion  for 
parliamentary  procedure,  and  a  rever- 
ence for  rlghteousne.ss:  the  list  could  go 
on  and  on.  Their  Ideals  of  brotherhood 
and  compassion  have  flowed  Into  all 
religion  and  all  free  political  systems,  the 
best  of  what  the  world  Is  today  can  And 
its  beglnnlnK.s  in  the  courage  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  brilliance  of 
Jewish  writers 

Among  her  .nany  accompll.shments. 
Israel  now  has  a  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature  8  Y  Agnon  has 
been  celebrated  for  his  work.s  which  ex- 
press humor,  wisdom,  and  ability  to 
overcome  the  hostile  nature  of  the  .sur- 
rounding world  It  Is  e.speclally  fitting 
that  an  Israeli  writer  should  share  this 
award,  for  the  Word  was  a  cohesive  fac- 
tor In  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
when  they  were  scattered  and  had  no 
homeltmd.  and  it  Is  now  a  central  fact 
on  which  their  dream  becomes  reality 

I  salute  Israel  on  the  19th  anniversary 
of  Its  Independence  Its  imaginative  peo- 
ple have  begun  to  make  the  de.sert  bloom 
within  the  borders  of  their  state  and  this 
has  allowed  the  small  flower  of  hope  to 
be  nourished  In  the  hearts  of  oppressed 
people  everywhere 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  the  ex- 
pression of  admiration  for  the  State  of 
Israel  on  what  it  has  accomplished  has 
ably  pointed  out  n'.ar-.v  of  the  dlfHcultles 
it  has  accomplished  and  overcome 

I  believe  the  Importance  of  these 
events  was  also  underlined  in  a  brilliant 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Con- 
necticut JewLsh  Ledger  last  week  in  an- 
ticipation of  this  anniversary,  and  which 
I  offer  for  Inclusion  in  the  REcoRn  I 
warmly  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues its  emphasis  on  the  peaceful 
trjulltlons  of  the  state  and  its  hopes  for 
peace  In  the  future: 

laRAXL  Ino«f«ndence  Dat 
Next  Monday  WU!  be  obaerred  throughout 
fie  Jewish  worlil  as  Ur\e\  Indep<?ndeiice  Day 
T!il»  marJes  the  Idth  aniilversary  of  the  Proc- 
lamation of  the  Independence  of  Israel  as  a 


political  enuty  and  we  salute  our  brethren 
In  Israel  upon  this  happy  occasion  and  upon 
the  enormous  achievenieata  which  are  to 
their  credit  In  this  very  short  period  of  time 
The  State  was  created  in  the  face  of  enor- 
mous odds  and  what  has  been  created  In  the 
State  of  I.<irael  eccmomlcally.  socially  polltl- 
oftUy.  educationally,  and  culturally.  1b  a 
mlriiculous  feHt 

fo  be  sure,  the  new  State  today.  a«  In  the 
time  of  Itii  creation  19  years  a^.  Is  not  with- 
out problems,  anxiety,  and  daiiger  It  Is  sur- 
rourided  by  foes  who  repeatedly  threaten  It 
with  annihilation  To  use  the  language  which 
Israel's  enemies  use  often,  they  threaten  to 
■pu.sh  them  Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea" 
and  off  the  land.  In  the  International  chess 
game.  Israel  is  a  pawn,  but  the  antazing  skill 
and  the  eJtalted  spirit  imd  brave  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  and  people  of  Israel 
are  such  that  our  confidence  is  enforced  In 
L'srael's  survival  and  In  the  contribution 
which  I.«irael  Is  nrnttliitr.  and  will  continue  to 
make,  to  cre.ulve  Uvlng  and  iiitimnteiy  to  the 
stability,  the  protjress.  and  the  whoiest^me- 
ness  of  life  In  the  Naar  East. 

Israel  Is  a  little  country  inhabited  by  a 
<reat  pei.p;t>  and  an  ancient  one  They  have 
known  adversaries  and  threats  and  danger 
before  Not  without  suffering  not  without 
bleeding,  but  nonetheless  effectively,  has  this 
{jeople  survived  the  onslaught  of  many  na- 
tions and  empires,  and  has  acquired  the  ex- 
perience, the  "know  how"  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  danger  and  threats  of  danger 
Detspite  all.  the  trap  was  broken  and  we 
escaped."   We   have   outlived   uur  enemies. 

We  are  convinced  that  Israel  survived 
through  all  these  centuries  and  adversities 
not  because  of  its  own  physical  strength  or 
commanding  material  power  We  have  sur- 
vived because  It  Is  Oods  will  that  Lsrael  shall 
not,  perish  Israel  remains  confident  of  Its 
mission  ujid  destiny,  confident  by  reason  of 
our  abiding  faith  In  the  validity,  the  depend- 
ability of  the  divine  promise  communicated 
by  the  ancient  Prophet  when  Israel  was  In 
captivity 

"But  now  thus  salth  the  Lord  that  created 
•hee.  O  .laccb 

And  He  that  formed  thee.  O  Israel: 
Fear  not.  for  I  have  redeemed  thee,   .  .  . 
thou  art  Mine 

"Wtien  thou  p..vssest  through  the  waters. 
I  win  be  with  thee. 

•And  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not 
jverflow  thee. 

•When  thou  waikest  through  the  fire,  thou 
-Shalt  not  be  burned, 

Neither  sha:i  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee. 
For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God. 
"The  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour;    .  . 
"Pear  ye  not.  neither  be  afraid. 
"Have  I  not  announced   unto  thee  of  old. 
.■»nd  declared  it? 

And  ye  are  My  witnesses." 
All     of     hi.story     testittes     to    this     truth 
Ve'hoyoh' — It  will  come  to  pass  I 

On  this  anniversary  we  "pray  for  the  peace 
of  Jerusalem,  may  they  prosper  that  love 
her  Peace  be  within  her  walls  and  prosperity 
within  her  mansions  For  our  brethren's  sakes 
we  say   Peace  be  within  thee  '  " 

Shalom  uvYoohoh  May  |>eace  and  blessing 
crown  her  efforts! 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence Day  has  become  a  memorable 
Jewish  holiday,  and  It  Is  celebrated  not 
only  by  the  Jews  but  by  many  friends 
and  sympathizers  of  the  Israel  cause. 
Since  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel  the 
citizens  of  Israel  have  been  living  in  a 
new  age  Having  seen  tlieir  2. 000-year- 
old  dream  come  true,  today  on  the  19th 
anniversary  of  Israel's  Independence 
Day  they  all  Join  hands  In  its  celebration. 

The  Jewish  people  had  lost  title  to 
thLir  homeland  for  neaily  2  000  years, 
and  durmg  all  that  time  it  was  practical- 


ly barred  to  them.  But  events  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  produced  revolu- 
tionar>-  changes  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  historic  Palestine  was  no  exception. 
That  part  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  was 
placed  under  British  mandate,  and  the 
Jews  were  allowed  to  return.  At  the  time 
the  Jewish  population  there  was  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total.  By  1940  they  con- 
stituted about  a  third,  and  by  1948  there 
were  about  600,000.  With  that  number 
they  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
a  territory  of  about  5,000  square  miles. 
Today  there  are  more  than  2,000,000 
Jews  in  Israel,  and  its  territory  is  ex- 
panded to  8,500  square  miles. 

The  above  statistics  give  an  Indication 
of  the  tremendous  growth  of  Israel's  pop- 
ulation In  less  than  two  decades.  But 
more  important  than  this  mere  physical 
growth  is  the  spirit  of  confidence  and 
hope  with  which  the  Israel  people  have 
rebuilt    and     recreated     their    ancient 
homeland  as  a  safe  shelter  for  Jewish 
refugees.   They   have   made   their   new 
state  a  powerful,  progressive,  and  demo- 
cratic entity,  and  on  their  Independence 
Day  I  wish  them  prosperity  and  peace. 
Mr.     ROONEY     of     New     York.     Mr. 
Speaker.  19  years  ago  a  dream  became  a 
reality  when  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed  in 
Tel  Aviv.  The  exile  was  over  but  the  fight 
to  make  the  newborn  reality  a  working 
thing  was  just  starting.  Three  days  after 
announcing  independence  Israel  found 
herself  under  attack  by  practically  the 
entire  Arab  world,  and  It  appeared  that 
the    idea    of    a    free    Jewish    state    was 
doomed.  But  a  tough,  resourceful  and  de- 
termined people  beat  back  the  Arab  at- 
tack and  the  boast  that  Israel  would  be 
pushed  into  the  sea  has  remained  just 
that — an  idle  boast.  Again  in  1956  the 
young  nation  had  to  go  to  war  to  protect 
its  integrity.  And  again  slie  was  success- 
ful against  what  appeared  to  be  Impos- 
sible odds.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
not  get  the  impression  iliat  Israel  is  an 
aggressive,  warring  nation.  Such  could 
not  be  further  from  the  truth.  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  Israel  on  sev- 
eral oc<:asions  and  like  many  others  have 
come  away   with   a   lasting,   warm   im- 
pression of  a  hard  working,  proud  people. 
Tliey  are  proud,  and  rightly  so,  of  their 
rich  heritage.  And  they  are  proud,  too, 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  just 
a  few  short  years.  E:ducation  flourishes 
as  do  the  arts;  production  of  factorj-  and 
farm  gtK)ds  has  far  outstripped  the  most 
optimistic   predictions.   But   more   than 
that,   the   country   is   an   alive,   vibrant 
thing.  You  can  feel  it  when  you  revisit 
what  were  once  mud  huts  but  now  stand 
as  gleaming  magnificent  cities;  see  the 
green   acres   of    crops   where   for   thou- 
sands of  years  there  had  been  nothing, 
not  even  weeds.  You  can  feel  It  too  when 
you  see   the  modem  highways  jammed 
with    trucks,    buses,    and    automobile.^ 
Once  these  were  paths  trod  by  o.xcn. 

Israel,  however,  is  much  more  than  an 
Industrial  success  It  Is  a  nation  where 
men  are  proud  because  they  are  free  and 
will  fight  to  stay  that  way.  It  is  a  nation 
where  the  reverence  of  antiquity  lives  side 
by  side  with  the  latest  in  scientific  re- 
search. It  is  a  nation,  too.  wed  by  tradi- 
tion and  belief  to  one  religion  but  which 
guarantees  freedom  to  all  others. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the  United  States 
can  be  proud  of  having  played  a  major 
role  In  the  birth  and  early  years  of 
Israel.  We  should  also  take  pride  In  hav- 
ing been  a  part  of  a  noble  experiment 
that  has  worked.  It  Is  altogether  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  today  salute  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  and  wish  them  continued 
success  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  reverence,  I  Join  my  colleagues  In 
tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel  on  the  19th 
anniversary  of  independence. 

Israel  is  an  inspiration  to  individuals 
and  to  states.  The  Isxaeli,  a  dauntless 
people,  established  themselves  In  their 
ancient  homeland.  They  opened  their 
land  to  homeless  refugees  from  Europe 
and  north  Africa.  They  made  the  desert 
bloom.  From  that  desert  they  have  de- 
veloped an  export  business  In  fruits.  To 
the  markets  of  Europe  they  are  shipping 
citrus  fruits  as  well  as  avocadoes  and 
other  fruits  formerly  unknown. 

Israel  is  a  country  poor  in  natural  re- 
sources. Consequently  its  economic  well- 
being  is  based  on  foreign  trade.  Many  of 
their  Industries  are  science  based.  Two 
of  these  Industries  which  offer  special  op- 
portunities are  the  chemical  and  elec- 
tronic industries.  Areas  of  particularly 
large  growth  are  Industrial  chemicals, 
fine  chemicals,  and  medical  extracts. 

The  electronics  industry  and  tele- 
phone apparatus  are  expected  to  increase 
tenfold  between  1962  and  1970.  Israel 
spirit  and  determination  put  a  thriving, 
producing  fiber  plant  where  only  desert 
existed  before.  Acrilan  acrylic  produced 
in  Ashdod  has  found  ready  market  ac- 
ceptance In  knitwear,  particularly  In 
sweaters,  knit  dresses,  blouses,  and  men's 
sports  shirts.  It  has  also  expanded  by 
producing  a  fiber  specifically  engineered 
for  carpets  and  rugs. 

Men  of  vision  and  wisdom,  courage, 
and  confidence  developed  Israel's  econ- 
omy to  Its  present  plateau.  This  growth 
has  taken  place  while  the  nation  was 
surrounded  by  hostility  and  enmity. 

During  the  decade  from  1955  to  1965, 
a  relatively  short  period  in  any  nation's 
history,  economic  progress  made  by  Israel 
was  truly  astounding. 

During  tliat  decade,  staggering 
amounts  of  money  were  spent  for  de- 
fense and  the  absorption  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  penniless  and  predomi- 
nantly unskilled  immigrants. 

Although  Israel  is  a  developing  coun- 
try, she  has  been  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  developing  countries  In  Africa. 
Israelis  have  been  Investing  in  Africa  and 
supplying  know-how,  management.  Ini- 
tiative, and  highly  skilled  manpower  in 
many  fields. 

The  Black  Star  Shipping  Line  In 
Ghana  was  established  by  the  Ghana 
Government  and  the  Israel  Shipping 
Co.  The  Israel  firm  managed  the 
company,  trained  the  sailors  and  the 
land  personnel.  Its  offices  and  corre- 
spondents throughout  the  world  assured 
cargo  loads  for  its  ships. 

Israeli  builders  have  carried  out  Im- 
portant construction  projects  in  many 
African  countries. 

The  best  known  of  these  buildings  are 
the  hotels  biii't  or  managed  by  Israelis. 
Among  thc::e  aie  the  Ducor  Palace  Hotel 
In     Monrovia.     Liberia's    Capital;     the 


Ivolre  Hotel  In  Abidjan.  Capital  of  the 
Ivory  Coast;  the  Kilimajaro  Hotel  In 
Tanzania's  Capital  Dar-es-Salaam. 

An  Important  aspect  of  Israel's  co- 
operation with  African  countries  Is  the 
development  of  agriculture.  In  Kenya, 
Israel's  Poultry  Breeders  Union  has 
created  a  partnership  with  a  local  Afri- 
can breeder. 

In  Senegal,  beekeeping  was  planned 
and  developed  by  teams  of  Israel  ex- 
perts. The  operation  Involved  crossing 
the  rather  agitated  type  of  Senegall  bee 
with  the  calmer  Israel  strain. 

In  addition  to  Israel  experts  work- 
ing on  location  in  Africa  on  agricul- 
tural projects,  many  Africans  have  been 
trained  In  Israel.  The  Foreign  Training 
Department  of  Israel's  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture has  trained  more  than  1,000 
African  agricultural  Instructors  since 
1960. 

Important  as  agriculture  Is  to  Africa, 
Industry  is  no  less  important  as  a  means 
for  rapid  economic  growth.  Here  the  di- 
rection Is  twofold:  Development  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  creation  of  basic  In- 
dustries; and  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustries for  manufacture  of  consumer 
goods  in  wide  demand,  such  as  plastics, 
pharmaceuticals,  certain  tools  and  imple- 
ments, food  additives  for  cattle  and 
poultry. 

In  some  cases,  manufacturers  in  Israel 
were  prepared  to  set  up  plants  in  Africa, 
using  raw  materials  and  semifinished 
goods  from  Israel  and  finishing  their 
products  In  Africa.  In  this  way  employ- 
ment is  furnished  for  local  workers  and 
Africans  are  trained  in  technical  and 
managerial  skills. 

Two  examples  of  factories  of  this  kind 
which  have  developed  into  going  con- 
cerns are  a  plastic  factory  in  Dar  es 
Salaam  and  a  pharmaceutical  plant  In 
Leopoldville. 

This  gives  but  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
expansion  and  vitality  which  have 
marked  the  first  19  years  of  Israel's  In- 
dependence. An  Independence  main- 
tained in  spite  of  obstacles  and  threat- 
ening neighbors. 

Israel  Is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
to  forge  ahead. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  how  elated  all  of  us  who  had  long 
fought  for  the  independence  of  Israel 
and  the  restoration  of  that  great  land  to 
its  lustrous  place  in  the  family  of  nations 
were  on  May  15,  19  years  ago,  when 
Israel,  with  the  hearty  recognition  and 
support  of  our  country,  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

The  dream  of  the  wandering  Jew  who 
for  2,000  years  had  tramped,  often  prod- 
ded and  persecuted,  across  the  face  of 
the  earth,  seeking  ever  to  return  once 
more  to  his  old  home  in  the  sacred  soil 
of  Israel  had  been  realized. 

Now,  19  years  later,  Israel  is  again  a 
great  state,  dedicated  and  determined 
to  preserve  its  integrity,  territorial,  eco- 
nomic. Intellectual,  and  spiritual.  It  is 
not  orJy  the  citadel  but  the  symbol  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East;  It  has 
brought  new  techniques  and  shown  a 
new  way  of  life  to  that  ancient  part  of 
the  good  earth. 

In  this  morning's  news,  however  there 
were  items  concerning  the  recent  move- 
ment of  Egyptian  troops  toward  the  bor 


ders  of  Israel  and  strong  indications  that 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Syrians  were  plan- 
ning another  raid  into  Israeli  territory. 
Other  announcements  In  the  last  few 
days  have  shown  again  the  refusal  of 
the  Syrians  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  and 
their  continued  intransigence  over  the 
issues  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  Once 
again,  the  Arab  states  have  raised  a 
loaded  and  primed  weapon  to  the  head 
of  the  Israelis  and  have  threatened  to 
puU  the  trigger  that  may  mean  the  death 
of  the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  to  the  valiant  people  of  Israel, 
living  in  this  constant  state  of  fear  for 
their  very  existence  is  nothing  new.  They 
have  faced  the  tyranny  of  Arab  aggres- 
siveness for  the  past  19  years  without 
ever  lowering  for  a  brief  moment  their 
determination,  their  devotion,  their  per- 
severance or  their  resolve.  The  nation 
they  have  created  from  a  barren  and  hos- 
tile land,  literally  devoid  of  the  simplest 
amenities,  is  a  nation  that  shall  last  as 
long  as  free  men  have  the  last  vestige 
of  power  to  resist  the  imreasonable  at- 
tempts of  dictatorial  rulers  bent  on  their 
destruction. 

From  the  most  humble  beginnings,  the 
Israeli  people  have  risen  to  a  position  of 
respect  and  dignity  in  the  world  com- 
munity. Progress  is  a  word  made  obso- 
lete by  the  hard  working  Jews  now  living 
In  the  ancient  and  venerated  land  where 
the  prophets  and  kings  of  the  Hebrew 
people  first  established  the  chosen  na- 
tion. Centuries  of  wandering  among  hos- 
tile and  unfriendly  nations  did  not  dull 
the  zeal  or  the  creativity  of  the  Jews,  for 
their  nation  has  become,  in  19  short 
years,  the  model  of  excellence  and 
growth  for  the  whole  world.  The  greatest 
tribute  that  can  be  given,  so  it  Is  said, 
is  imitation.  In  emerging  nations  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  Israeli  teachers  are 
showing  young  men  and  women  the 
methods  and  the  techniques  used  In  Is- 
rael so  that  the  newer  countries  can  copy 
them  and  try  to  gain  the  self-respect 
that  comes  with  independence. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Israel  and  to  the 
courageous  people  who  have  built  this 
land.  Israel  has  demonstrated  that  dili- 
gence and  labor  can  still  pave  the  way 
to  success.  The  brave  men  and  women  of 
this  beleaguered  state  have  shown  the 
world  that  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  did 
not  die  with  the  19  century.  Despite  the 
belligerent  Arab  states  surroimdlng  the 
oasis  of  justice  in  Israel,  the  people  of 
the  land  that  produced  our  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  heritage  have  never  lowered  their 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Israel  should  not  have  to  burden  her- 
self with  a  large  defense  force  to  protect 
herself  against  Arab  and  communistic 
aggression.  That  protection  should  be 
afforded  by  the  United  Nations.  If  the 
United  Nations  is  unwilling  or  incapable 
of  affording  such  security,  I  think,  pur- 
suant to  my  resolution  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  146,  the  United  States  and  Is- 
rael should  enter  into  a  mutual  defense 
pact  so  that  the  aggressors  would  know 
that  if  the  integrity  of  Israel  is  threat- 
ened the  United  States  will  come  to  her 
defense.  I  believe  that  is  the  policy  of 
our  country  but  that  policy  would  be 
clear  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs  and  Commu- 
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nlsts  If  we  were  to  enter  into  a  formal 
Irstrument  of  such  character 

It  Is  with  Kreat  pride  that  I  Join  the 
many  friends  of  Israel  dunns?  thes<>  days 
of  celebration  and  add  my  conRratuIa- 
tions  to  the  flood  of  ro<x1  wUhes  that 
descends  upon  this  great  state  In  the 
Middle  Ela-st  On  this  19th  axinlversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
we  honor  the  achiea-ements  of  the  Israelis 
and  offer  our  fervent  wish  that  they  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  ever  more  satisfying 
success 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr  Speaker.  Israel 
celebrated  its  19t;i  anniversao'  on  May 
14.  This  l."5  not  a  loni?  time  for  a  nation. 
particularly  when  this  anniversary  Is 
measured  against  the  matiy  thousands  of 
years  of  Jewish  history  But  that  Israel 
has  survived  and  prospered  for  19  years 
contains  an  element  of  the  miraculous 
Surrounded  by  hostile  neiahbors.  it  has 
had  throughout  everj*  moment  of  Its  ex- 
istence to  flKht  to  stay  alive  Not  only  has 
It  survived,  but  it  has  extended  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  Its  example  and  shown  the 
world  what  a  determined  pe^vple  can 
achieve 

One  nted  only  name  tl-.e  values  which 
we  In  this  country  cherish  to  recokjnlze 
immediately  the  remarkable  quality  of 
Israel's  achievement  Israel  is  the  freest 
country  In  the  Middle  East  It  is  the  most 
hospitable  to  refugees  around  the  wjrld 
It  Is  the  mnst  self-reliant  It  Is  the  m  ist 
modem  In  its  technolotiy,  its  education 
its  outlook  It  is  even  the  most  nenerous 
Need  I  remind  you  that  Israel  >ends 
technicians  and  other  assistance 
throughout  the  undeveloped  world.  tr>  as- 
sist and  inspire  undeveloped  nations  in 
their  quest  for  self-sufflciency  Israel,  un- 
like its  nel»<hbors,  d.Des  not  peddle  hate: 
it  offers  help  It  sets  an  example  of 
achievement  In  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
sonal liberty  That  is  what  Israel  me^ins 
We  in  the  Unitfxl  States  can  be  proud 
of  the  support  we  have  i?iven  Israel  over 
the  years  We  were  the  first  to  ?rant  rec- 
ognition We  provided  foreiKn  aid— but 
our  money  Is  no  lonsjer  needed  We  are 
the  guarantors  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Middle  East  Mr  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  had  a  worthy  relationship 
with  Israel  for  19  years:  our  country 
must  make  sure  that  this  relationship 
continues  on  into  the  indefinite  future 
For  as  lontr  as  Israel  exists,  it  Is  eloquent 
testimony  t,)  the  virtues  of  a  way  ol  hie 
in  which  we  as  a  nation  believe 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.    MULTER.      Mr    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order,  the  19th  anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  Israiel. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 


ARAB   TERRORISTS  USE   VIETCONG 
TACTICS 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore     Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York   1  Mr    H*i.pe«n']    is 
recognized   for    15  minutes 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  fa- 
mous midnight  proclamation  of  David 
Ben-Gujlon.  which  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  new  State  of  Israel  had 
been  born  in  the  ancient  land  of  Pales- 
tine 

After  centuries,  a  home  for  the  Jewish 
nation  had  been  reestablished  in  the  land 
of  Its  heritage,  and  a  new  era  of  obliga- 
tion and  opportunity  had  dawned  for 
mllUorLs  of  Jew.s  frum  many  lands. 

Today  I  join  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  In  expressing  hearty  congrat- 
'olatlons  for  almost  two  decades  of  ex- 
cellent and  inspiring  achievement,  and 
fondest  hopes  for  the  continuing  success 
of  this  outpost  of  democracy 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  see  ominous 
portents  in  the  grave  crisis  brouKht  about 
by  Soviet-supported  Syrian  ijuerlUa  in- 
cursions aimed  at  destroying  Israel. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  sacrifices  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam  are  to  have  any  value  in 
deterring^  the  Communist  terrorism  that 
masquerades  as  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  then  we  must  consist- 
ently oppose  such  tactics  everywhere 
i;i  the  world 

The  Arabs  are  using  Vietcong  tactics 
agamst  Israel  Syria  is  obtaining  from 
Rujssia  the  exact  same  type  of  Soviet 
weapons  used  by  North  Vietnam  against 
American  forces 

The  Syrians  have  in  recent  days  deto- 
nated electrically  controlled  mines  They 
have  used  mortars  in  the  Vietcong  man- 
ner, firing  from  the  territory  of  Lebanon 
Egypt,  also  Soviet-equipped,  is  mobili-;- 
ing  m  support  of  Syrian  terrorism 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  covernment  can  per- 
mit the  shelling  of  its  citizens,  the  min- 
ing of  Its  highways,  and  other  atrocities 
by  terrorists  cro.ssing  the  border  from  an 
adjacent  country  The  Government  of 
Israel  has  asserted  that  it  takes  the  crisis 
seriously  and  will  act  m  its  own  defense 
I  deeply  regret  that  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  support  for 
Israel  in  this  situation.  The  Israelis  face 
a  situation  comparable  to  the  commit- 
ments we  are  fighting  for  in  Vietnam,  yet 
we  have  failed  to  take  the  occasion  of 
the  Israel  Independence  Day  parade,  held 
today,  to  show  that  we  believe  in  Israel's 
permanence  and  territorial  integrity.  We 
ordered  our  Ambassador  not  to  attend 
the  parade  in  Jerusalem  The  reason 
given  was  that  there  is  sjme  question 
about  the  legality  or  permanence  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  national  capital  of  Israel 
Does  this  not  encourage  the  Arabs  and 
the  Russians  to  escalate  action  for  de- 
struction of  IsraeP  We  should  have  dis- 
played a  gesture  of  solidarity  with  Israel 
at  this  troubled  hour  Yet  we  revealed 
expediency  and  appeasement  We  gave 
Russia  what  can  be  considered  a  green 
light  In  Its  efforts  to  penetrate  the  Near 
East  by  fomenting  Arab  terrorism  against 
Israel 

The  Ru.ssians  want  to  escalate  trouble 
in  the  Near  East  to  keep  the  6th  neet 
tied  down  in  the  Mediterranean  An  air- 
craft carrier  in  the  Mediterranean  can- 
not be  used,  for  instance,  in  the  war  now- 
reaching  new  heights  of  intensity  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin. 


Mr  Speaker,  on  this  19th  anniversary 
of  the  l.solated  and  heroic  nation  of  Is- 
rael, we  must  offer  more  than  empty 
rhetoric  I  call  on  the  administration  to- 
day to  state  Its  policy  on  the  issue  of 
Russian  and  Chinese-supported  Arab 
terrort.sm  and  aggression 

I  want  to  know  why  we  are  sendin.? 
men  to  fight  m  Vietnam  to  oppose  ag- 
gression when  we  refuse  to  send  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  independence  day  parade 
of  a  friendly  country  out  of  fear  that  it 
might  offend  a  counterpart  of  the  Viet- 
cong 


SOME     ANSWERS     AND     OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON  THE  SST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pklly]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1898,  a  US  Senator  proposed,  in  all 
serloiisness.  that  the  Government's  Pat- 
ent Office  be  closed.  His  reason — every- 
thing that  could  be  invented  had  been 
i.nented. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  Congress 
today  would  seriously  suggest  such  an 
action  But  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  just 
as  shortsighted,  just  as  provincial,  Just 
as  wrong  to  suggest  that  America  turn 
her  back  on  available  technological  ad- 
vancement today  as  it  was  to  contend 
that  further  advancement  was  impossi- 
ble 

Most  of  the  arguments  put  forward 
to  suggest  that  we  not  continue  to  move 
forward  aggressively  with  a  supersonic 
transport  at  this  time  seem  to  follow  a 
theme  It  goes  like  this:  "Who  wants  to 
travel  at  1,800  miles  an  hour?  How  do 
you  know  it  will  be  safe'  Then  there's 
the  sonic  boom — why  build  a  plane  as 
long  as  that  problem's  around?  The 
planes  we  have  now  are  plenty  good 
enough  for  me,  so  what's  the  hurry? 
Couldn't  we  use  the  money  better — say 
u.  the  war  on  poverty'!'  Besides,  why 
should  our  Government  bankroll  a  pri- 
vate business  venture?" 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  argu- 
ments. Variations  of  this  theme  have 
been  heard  time  and  time  again  during 
the  past  years  of  painstaking  SST  de- 
velopment work.  However.  I  would  like 
to  answer  the.se  contentions,  and  at  the 
same  time  mention  some  of  the  aspects 
o^  the  supersonic  transport  program 
which  particularly  Impress  me. 

First  of  all,  as  to  that  question.  "Who 
wants  to  travel  at  1.800  miles  an  hour"*" 
If  you  will  remember,  virtually  the  rame 
question  was  asked  when  commercial 
sub.sonic  jets  were  proix)sed,  except  then 
It  was  phrased  as.  "Who  wants  to  travel 
600  miles  an  hour?"  Each  successive 
boost  in  equipment  speed  has  be"n  fol- 
lowed by  a  boost  in  passenger  trnffic  en 
our  Nation's  airlines.  In  fact,  ."^o  great  has 
been  the  public's  acceptance  of  the  super- 
sonic jet  that  most  major  a'rlines  have 
suffered  or  still  are  sufffring  equipment 
shortages  of  varying  mapnitrd<'s. 

There  is  every  rr  asnn  to  brlieve  that 
supersonic  flight  will  have  p.  similar  im- 
pact on  the  traveling  p'lblir.  Presjdrnt 
Johnson  summed  it  up  succinctly  when 
he  ob,served  that — 


♦ 


In  human  meafiurement,  distance  reduces 
to  lime,  and  aviation  la  diminishing  to 
minutes  and  hours  the  separation  between 

nations. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  "why"  of  the 
supersonic  transport.  As  has  been  said. 

It  IS  the  further  merchandising  of  mo- 
bility ■■  The  SST  will  save  millions  of 
hours  of  skilled  time — including  the 
management  time  that  gets  things 
done — and.  in  the  process,  will  compress 
the  world  from  a  24-hour  globe  into  a 
10-  or  12-hour  globe. 

Why  a  supersonic  transport?  In  June 
1963.  President  Kennedy  summed  it  up 
this  way: 

Neither  the  economics  nor  the  politics  of 
international  air  competition  permits  us  to 
stand  still. 

Later.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  this 
competition  in  more  detail. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the 
supersonic  transport  will  be  a  commercial 
airliner  superior  to  our  modern  day  jet 
transports.  The  SST  was  spawned  from 
today's  technology — another  in  the  series 
of  air  transportation  vehicles  that  have 
succeeded  each  other  since  the  first 
scheduled  flights  of  passengers  began  In 
heavier-than-air  machines  less  than  50 
years  ago. 

Some  of  those  who  propose  a  "go  slow" 
approach  to  prototype  construction  raise 
the  spector  of  safety.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Najeeb  Halaby,  former  Administrator  of 
the  FAA  and  senior  vice  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  simimed  up  the 
thoroughness  of  the  effort  to  date  with 
these  words : 

The  SST  program  has  been  the  most  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  researched  project  In 
•he  histor>^  of  civil  technology.  In  the  12  years 
since  the  first  conceptual  sketches  were  made 
of  the  SST  at  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics,  more  man-hours  of 
research  and  planning  have  been  spent  on 
this  system  and  Its  operational  limitations 
and  cap«bllltles  that  ever  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  any  slr.gle  civil  project,  and  also  more 
than  near'.y  all  the  vast  military  programs  of 
the  past  25  years. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  design 
objective  has  been  to  make  the  SST  the 
safest  airplane  in  the  sky.  To  get  us  this 
far— namely  through  the  detailed  design 
phase— the  FAA  has  spent  $267  million 
together  with  $65  million  from  manufac- 
turers. There  have  been  studies  and  re- 
ports from  10  Government  agencies  and 
40  corporations.  The  results  of  this  de- 
velopment work  have  been  constantly  re- 
viewed by  three  Presidential  Committees, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  seven 
committees  of  Congress,  and  13  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Are  we  really  ready  to  proceed  with 
prototype  development?  I  think  we  are. 
In  fact,  some  have  said  that  we  have  been 
too  dd' be  rate — that  we  have  been  victims 
of  paralysis  by  analysis. 

But  wh't  about  the  sonic  boom? 
Should  not  we  learn  more  about  this 
phenomenon  before  pressin-r  ahead?  "the 
sonic  boom  is  a  factor  totally  independ- 
ent of  the  US  project  in  the  sense  that 
the  Br'tish-Frsnch  SST,  the  Concorde, 
and  p  )ssib!y  the  Soviet  SST  may  be  au- 
thorized to  fiy  over  our  territory  at  least 
3  years  before  our  aircraft  is  introduced. 
Consequently,  the  exposure  of  people  to 


the  boom  is  an  issue  which  will  most 

Ukely  have  to  be  faced  whether  or  not  we 

proceed  with  our  project. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  even 
if  our  supersonic  transport  were  only  to 
fly  intercontinental  routes  because  of 
sonic  boom  restrictions,  a  sufflciently 
large  market  would  still  exist  to  more 
than  repay  the  Government  investment. 
Sales  of  approximately  300  SST's  would 
repay  the  Government's  share  of  the  $1.1 
billion  investment  in  the  prototype  pro- 
gram— sales  of  500  would  repay  these 
costs  and  add  about  a  6-percent  return. 
Royalties  would  also  be  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  sale  of  additional  air- 
craft. As  has  been  observed,  even  if  It  Is 
a  Clipper  ship  and  not  an  overland  ex- 
press, it  can  still  be  a  success. 

Is  it  proper  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  the  financing?  It  is  not 
only  proper.  It  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  country's  position  as  the 
leading  supplier  of  transport  aircraft. 
What  is  involved  is  several  billion  dollars 
of  foreign  business  to  aid  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  Federal  fund- 
ing, there  are  many  historical  precedents. 
The  Government  has  financed,  promoted, 
and  sometimes  Itself  built  turnpikes, 
dams,  bridges,  and  railroads.  Then,  of 
course,  there  was  the  Morrill  Act  of  the 
last  century  which  created  the  land- 
grsint  colleges. 

During  recent  years,  the  Government's 
Involvement  In  research  and  development 
has  become  more  and  more  extensive. 
For  example,  this  year  alone  Congress 
has  appropriated  $462  million  for  ocean- 
ographic  research.  Eventually,  this  mon- 
ey will  Inspire  new  commercial  ventures, 
including  the  production  of  new  foods 
from  the  sea.  The  commercial  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  and  Comsat  Cor- 
poration are  earlier  examples  of  industry 
that  has  been  aided  by  Federal  R.  &  D. 
money.  But  in  the  case  of  the  SST,  the 
program  Is  so  arranged  as  to  repay  the 
public's  investment. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  there  Is  no  alternative 
course  to  Government  funding.  The  cost 
of  developing  an  advanced  SST  is  simply 
too  great  for  private  industry  since  it 
win  take  some  12  to  15  years  before  there 
will  be  any  return  from  the  production 
program.  Let  me  Illustrate.  The  Boeing 
Co.,  the  airframe  manufacturer,  has  an 
estimated  net  worth  of  $560  million. 
Even  with  the  90-percent  Federal  fund- 
ing called  for  In  the  prototype  contract. 
Boeing's  minlmimi  commitment  to  the 
prototype  program  and  the  expanded  fa- 
cilities which  It  requires,  amounts  to 
about  $100  million.  Further,  the  manu- 
facturers must  pay  25  percent  of  all  costs 
which  exceed  the  contract  estimate. 

U.S.  airlines  are  doing  what  they  can 
to  aid  in  financing.  They  have  agreed  to 
put  up  $52  million  to  help  defray  devel- 
opment costs.  This  money  is  as  much  at 
risk  as  the  Government's. 

The  manufacturers'  and  the  airlines' 
willingness  to  venture  so  much  on  a  new 
program  speaks  well  for  their  confidence 
in  the  program.  It  also  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  claim  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  lielng  asked  to  become  a  "sugar  daddy" 
for  private  Industry. 

In  summary,  American  industry  is  not 


in  a  financial  position  to  compete  with 
the  British.  French,  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments. These  governments  are  providing 
outright  grants  to  their  airplane  Indus- 
tries to  develop  commercial  supersonic 
transports,  which  our  airlines  will  have 
to  purchase  until  the  U.S.  SST  is  intro- 
duced. I  t>eUeve  the  current  SST  contract 
flrmncing  agreement  provides  the  best 
Incentive  for  private  industry  and  the 
airlines,  in  concert  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  develop  and  market  a  highly 
competitive  SST. 

Government  economists  have  esti- 
mated that  there  is  a  minimum  market 
of  500  SST's,  assuming  supersonic  flight 
is  prohibited  over  land,  and  about  1,200 
with  no  sonic  boom  restrictions.  When 
we  talk  of  a  market  for  supersonic  air- 
craft of  from  500  to  1,100  or  1.200  planes, 
we  are  talking  of  from  $20  to  $50  billion 
worth  of  business.  We  are  talking  about 
a  direct  work  force  that  may  number 
50.000  and  a  supportive  work  force  of 
100,000.  We  are  talking  al)out  a  program 
that,  over  the  years,  could  account  for  a 
difference  of  $21  billion  In  our  balance 
of  payments  if  only  500  SST's  are  sold 
due  to  sonic  boom  limitations,  or  $54 
billion  If  an  1,1 00 -airplane  market  Is 
realized. 

I  think  these  factors  must  be  remem- 
bered when  someone  asks.  "Couldn't  this 
money  be  better  spent  on  the  war  on  pov- 
erty?" I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  Applying 
the  brakes  to  advanced  technology  will 
not  put  gas  in  our  economic  tank.  A  so- 
ciety must  have  a  solid  economic  base — 
and  In  this  day  and  age.  the  base  is 
technology. 

Recently,  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  American  Airlines, 
had  some  pertinent  comments  about  the 
development  of  the  SST.  Said  Mr. 
Smith : 

There  may  be  nostalgic  value  in  recalling 
times  when  aircraft  development  programs 
cost  less.  But  we  are  now  in  a  different 
league.  If  other  governments  are  willing  to 
support  supersonic  development,  we  must  be 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  Investment. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith.  And  I  would 
point  out  that  he  referred  to  our  invest- 
ment rather  than  our  support  of  this 
program.  It  Is  an  investment  in  the  U.S. 
economy.  It  should  not  only  pay  the 
Treasury  back  In  hard  dollars,  but  it 
should  benefit  the  economy  manyfold.  I 
think  we  must  keep  the  program  moving. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  that  pro- 
gram? The  competitive  design  phase  was 
completed  In  December  of  last  year.  Two 
contractors,  the  Boeing  Co.  and  General 
Electric,  were  selected  to  build  the  air- 
frame and  engines,  respectively. 

During  the  course  of  this  phase,  the 
manufacturers  conducted  tests  on  full- 
scale  engines,  major  airframe  structural 
paits.  and  critical  subsystem  compo- 
nents. Much  data  \v?s  accimiulated  in 
wind  tunnel  tests  to  substantiate  the  de- 
sign selection. 

It  was  the  collective  judgment  of  the 
many  Government  experts  who  made 
the  evaluation  that  the  SST  program 
now  is  ready  to  proceed  into  the  proto- 
type construction  phase. 

The  President,  after  evaluating  these 
findings,  agreed  and  has  requested  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $198  million  for  the 
coming  year  to  begin  prototype  work. 
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The  money  Is  to  be  added  to  |200  million 
already  funded 

The  total  cost  of  building  two  test  su- 
personic transports  will  be  In  excess  of 
$1.1  billion,  with  the  balance  to  be  fi- 
nanced over  the  following  3  fiscal  years. 
If  we  grant  the  President  s  request  and 
provide  adequate  financing  now,  the  first 
of  an  American  SST  will  occur  In  late 
1970;  the  aircraft  could  th^n  enter  com- 
merlcal  service  In  the  mid  1970'.<5 

I  believe  tt  is  e.ssential  that  we  move 
ahead  with  this  kind  of  timetable  The 
governments  of  Britain  and  Prance  have 
spent  large  sums  developing  the  Con- 
corde— a  plane  considerably  smaller  than 
the  American  SST  and  somewhat  slower. 
too.  for  It  Is  an  alummum  airframe  The 
first  Concorde  will  be  test  flown  in  Feb- 
ruary of  next  year 

Meanwhile,  there  are  reports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  Russians  mav  take 
the  early  lead  away  from  the  British  and 
French  and  fly  their  SST.  the  TU-144 
this  year 

But  the  primarv  reason  for  our  grant- 
ing the  prototype  funds  the  Pre.sldent 
has  requested— and  meeting  our  present 
schedule — does  not  involve  only  national 
pride.  It  Is  based  on  the  cold,  hard  facts 
of  competition 

The  Concorde  will  enter  commercial 
service  In  1971  at  least  3  to  4  vears  ahead 
of  the  US   plane   To  date.  72  Concordes 
have  been  ordered  by  the  worlds  airlines 
while   133  delivery  positions  have  been 
reserved  for  the  American  aircraft    Ob- 
viously, the  airlines  believe  our  plane  Is 
the  better  buy  Yet  If  we  were  to  stretch 
out  our   prototype   program   and   flight 
tests,   we   would   force  these  airlines  to 
reevaluate   their  plans    The   lne\'l table 
result  would  be  the  sale  of  more  Con- 
cordes and  fewer  US   aircraft    Not  onlv 
would  this  hurt  our  potential  market    It 
would   probably  cost   more   in   the   long 
run.   Countless  Federal   programs   have 
demonstrated    that    the    way    to    spend 
more,  and  enjov  It  less,  is  to  either  enter 
Into  a  crash  efTort  with  no  holds  barred 
or  to  drag  along,  taking  more  time  than 
necessary. 

We  have  a  schedule,  todav.  which  calls 
for  orderiy  develnpiment  with  deliberate 
speed 

We  have  a  superior  product  which  af- 
fords us  everv-  reason  to  expect  success 

We  have  an  aircraft  tndustrv  whase 
vitality  is  second  to  none  In  the  world 
and  one  that  Is  willing  to  back  this  proj- 
ect to  the  limits  of  Its  ability 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  every  rea.^on  fo 
approve  the.se  prototype  development 
funds,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
In  the  meanwhj'c  I  urge  mv  colleagues 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  Important 
SST  program 

Mr  F0LE:\'  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  PELLY  I  am  ^'lad  to  vleld  to  mv 
colleague 

Mr  FOLETk'  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  fully  with  the  very  able  and  I 
think  verv  wise  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  In  the  coming 
consideration  of  the  appropriation  on 
this  matter  there  will  be  voices,  as  the 
gentleman  indicated  that  will  si^eak  out 
against  this  appropriation  on  the  ground 
that  somehow  It  Is  Inappropriate  at  this 
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tune  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  has 
spoken  for  so  many  of  us  in  this  House 
who  feel  there  is  in  fact  no  more  appro- 
priate expenditure  of  Federal  funds  at 
this  time  than  those  moneys  neccsfary  to 
guarantee  the  continued  superiority  of 
the  United  States  in  this  important  area 
of  technology  In  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  tragic  if  the  United  States  were  to  lose 
its  supremacy  in  the  civilian  air  field, 
which  has  not  only  brought  us  great  pres- 
tige but  has  brought  us  great  revenues 
and  has  been  the  largest  single  item  in 
our  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

Mr  PEIiY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
would  Comment,  too,  that,  of  course,  this 
development  in  research  of  two  prototype 
planes  would  not  help  one  congressional 
district  alone  but  It  would  help  every 
congressional  district  in  the  country  and 
especially  those  that  have  sutx^Dntractors 
in  them  The  area  that  has  the  General 
Electric  program,  for  Instance,  which  Is 
the  company  developing  the  engine  for 
this  plane 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
the  contract  will  not  help  my  congres- 
.sional  dLstrict  to  any  i^reat  degree,  but 
my  concern  is  that  of  many  Members.  It 
Is  not  a  question  of  where  the  money  Is 
spent  or  in  what  congressional  district 
It  might  bring  a  temporary  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds,  but  the  Important  thing 
15  the  United  States  retaining  its  su- 
premacy in  an  important  area  of  tech- 
nology. 

This  competition  is  not  with  companies 
abroad,  as  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton points  out,  but  with  foreign  govern- 
ments who  are  anxious  and,  in  fact,  in- 
sistent upon  wTesting  from  the  United 
States  supremacy  in  air  transportation. 
Mr.  PELLY  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  >1eld  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


sumably  relocate  In  already  crowded 
cities. 

Through  this  program,  which  has  been 
endorsed  as  economically  feasible  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Economic  Development  Agency.  It  Is 
hoped  that  these  families  will  be  able  to 
better  their  plight  and  remain  as  pro- 
ductive farmers  In  that  area.  This  Is 
their  desire. 

This  cooperative  will  be  open  to  all 
low-income  farmers  in  the  area.  More 
than  800  families  have  already  agreed 
to  participate  and  It  Ls  anticipated  that 
tlie  membership  will  expand  to  1.500 
families  in  the  first  year  of  operation. 
Most  of  the  families,  I  am  told,  have  an 
annual  Income  now  of  less  than  $1,000. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of  the 
House  I  want  to  include  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  an  aruiouncement  of  this 
significant  grant : 

[FYom   the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
May  n,  19671 

Farm  Cooperative  GRAirr  to  10  Alabama 

COUNTIE.S 


AID  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST  ALA- 
BAMA FAR.MERS  COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr  FOLf.Y  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Bi'rtonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  t<i  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.shlnv-ton"' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  today  of 
the  announcement  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  of  a  grant  In  the 
amount  of  $399,967  to  the  Southwest 
Alabama  Fiirmers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion for  the  development  of  a  10-county 
cooperative  to  serve  the  poor  farmers  of 
that  area. 

This  will  be  a  demonstration  project 
designed  to  find  ways  by  which  farmers 
can  raise  their  Income,  become  self-suffi- 
cient and  develop  farm-related  pro- 
grams. Nine  of  the  10  counties  to  be 
served  are  among  the  Nation's  poorest. 

Becau.se  of  mechanization,  reduced 
cotton  allotments,  falling  farm  prices, 
and  other  factors,  surveys  had  Indicated 
that  more  than  300  former  local  farmers 
were  prepared  to  leave  the  land  and  pre- 


The  Office  of  Eoonomlc  Opportunity  today 
announced  a  comprehensive  demonstration  l 
grant  of  t.399,967  to  the  Southwest  Alabama 
Farmers  Owperatlve  Assorlatlon  (SWAPCA), 
a  10-county  cooperative  In  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  depressed   rural   areas. 

The  grant  la  designed  to  test  ways  by 
which  poor  farmers  can  signlflcantiv  raise 
their  Income,  liecome  self-sufflctent  and  de- 
velop farm-related  programs. 

The  Cooperative  originally  requested 
$503  460,  but  It  waa  determined  by  OEO  that 
a  lesser  amount  would  be  adequate  to  euc- 
cessfiilly  Implement  the  proposed  program. 
The  prcijecr  has  been  endorsed  as  economl- 
callv  fesuilble  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Economic  Development 
Agency,  both  of  whom  will  provide  expert 
assl.stance  to  the  Cooperative.  Both  agencies 
have  agreed  that  S^WAPCA  Is  an  Innovative 
demonstration  prosrram  which  will  not  In 
any  way  duplicate  existing  services  and  pro- 
grams 

The  Southwest  .Mabama  Farmers  Cooper- 
.ttive  A.ssoclatlon  cooperative  win  Initially 
Include  800  farm  families  In  10  Blackbelt 
counties  of  Alabama.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  co-op'.'?  membership  will  exp.ind  to  1,600 
families  during  the  first  year  of  production. 
Membership  Is  open  to  ali  low-Income  farm- 
ers m  the  10-county  area  Nine  of  these 
counties  are  among  the  poorest  In  the  coun- 
try Most  of  the  farm  families  Involved  earn 
less  than  $1,000  per  year 

Because  of  mechanization,  reduced  cotton 
allotments,  falling  farm  prices,  and  other 
factors,  more  than  300  former  local  farmers 
have  been  Identified  by  .S'W.^PCA  as  ready  to 
leave  the  land  Without  alternatives,  these 
farmers  and  their  families,  and  many  others 
win  also  find  It  necessary  to  relocate  intn 
cities,  thus  repeating  the  pattern  of  migra- 
tion to  city  slums  that  has  continued  over 
rect  nt  years 

The  grant  announced  today  alms  at  revers- 
ing this  trend,  and  better  the  plight  of  these 
farmers  with  a  self-help  progr.am  of  eco- 
nomic development,  crop  and  livestock  di- 
versification, and  experimentation  with 
higher  profit  and  yield  farming. 

The  project  will  test  new  concepts  In  OEOs 
programs  of  assistance  to  low-Income  farm 
families  In  the  Southern  blackbelt.  There  Is 
no  equivalent  In  the  existing  OEO  program* 
In  the  area.  A  Lirge  p.irt  of  the  grant  will  be 
allocated  for  agricultural,  marketing  and 
business  specialists  to  provide  necessary 
te-hnlcal  assistance,  and  Insure  sound  man- 
agement practices 

The  first  crope  that  will  be  marketed 
through    the  co-op  will  be  okra,  peaa,  cu- 


I 


cumbers  and  corn.  Additional  crops  and  farm 
products  are  to  be  added  In  the  fall  season 
and  during  the  next  year.  A  special  feature  of 
this  grant  Is  a  provision  for  a  "loan  Insur- 
ance" fund  which  will  enable  the  cooperative 
to  provide  security  for  loans  from  private 
sources  for  basic  farm  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

Questions  raised  concerning  the  S'WAFCA 
proposal  have  been  answered  by  a  thorough 
Investigation  and  re-evaluatlon  by  OEO  In 
consultation  with  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  examination  showed  that  the  program 
Is  structurally  and  economically  sound,  that 
SW.'\Fx:).\'s  Board  has  been  democratically 
elected  by  Its  member  farmers,  and  that  the 
ph.^tentlal  staff  members  are  fully  competent. 
As  In  the  original  proposal,  OEO  will  provide 
a  liaison  project  manager  and  on-going  eval- 
uations of  the  project. 

Joseph  Johnson,  of  Dallas  County,  is  Preal- 
dent  of  SWAPCA.  Calvin  S.  Osborn,  a  busi- 
ness man  In  Selma,  has  been  named  as  Co-op 
(business)  Manager.  SWAPCA  will  employ  a 
comptroller  and  an  accountant.  Addition- 
ally, periodic  audits  will  be  performed  by  an 
Independent  firm.  OEO  must  approve  the  Co- 
op's appointment  of  all  key  personnel. 

.\mong  those  supporting  the  project  are 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A..  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  the  National 
Sharecroppers  Fund,  and  the  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life  Conference.  Dr.  B.  D.  May- 
berry.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
Tuskegee  Institute;  James  Patton,  Past  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Farmers'  tJnlon;  John 
Baker,  Assistant  Secretary.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  Ross  Davis, 
Director  of  the  Economic  Development 
Agency  are  among  those  who  have  reviewed 
the  proposal  and  believe  It  to  be  an  economi- 
cally sound  and  promising  pilot  program. 

SWAPCA  will  operate  in  the  Southwest 
Alabama  counties  of  Dallas,  Lowndes,  Wil- 
cox, Perry,  Hale.  Greene,  Monroe,  Marengo, 
Choctaw,  and  Sumter. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SER"VICE  LAW— LXm 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  disturbed  by  some  of  the  remarks 
purported  to  be  made  at  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  last 
week  with  regard  to  the  placing  of  a  limi- 
tation on  the  right  of  free  speech. 

The  incident  arose  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  promoting  defiance  of  the  draft 
law.  The  Justice  Department  announced 
that  it  has  not  prosecuted  anyone  thus 
far  who  has  been  making  such  anti- 
draft  statements.  The  position  of  the 
Department  is  based  on  a  1919  decision 
written  by  the  great  Justice,  Oliver  Wen- 
del  Holmes,  who  said  In  Schenck  against 
United  States  that  such  utterances  were 
protected  by  the  first  amendment  unless 
they  constituted  a  "clear  and  present 
danger"  to  the  country.  Obviously,  the 
Justice  Depmrtment  does  not  feel  that 
the  few  individuals  who  have  spoken 
against  serving  the  Armed  Forces  con- 
stitute a  "clear  and  present  danger"  and 
as  such,  the  remarks  of  these  persons 
fall  within  the  protection  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  we  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  urge  avoidance  of  the 


draft,  they  are  exercising  their  right  of 
free  speech,  and  statements  suggesting 
the  discarding  of  the  first  amendment 
show  a  great  disrespect  for  the  Consti- 
tution. The  first  amendment  contains 
one  of  our  most  precious  and  inalienable 
rights,  that  of  free  speech,  and  sugges- 
tions that  we  forget  about  it  are  not  to 
be  taken  lightly. 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE   MICHIGAN 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
and  growing  number  of  responsible  and 
conscientious  Americans  are  opposing  the 
antlflrearms  bill,  H.R.  5384,  which  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
tmder  consideration. 

More  than  sportsmen  are  concerned, 
although  in  my  own  State  of  Michigan 
the  State  legislature  estimates  1,500,000 
sportsmen  in  that  one  State  would  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

Many  other  people  also  believe  that 
Congress  should  pass  no  law  enabling  any 
public  official  to  prohibit  the  purchase 
and  ownership  of  firearms  by  law-abid- 
ing and  responsible  citizens. 

The  latest  expression  of  this  wide- 
spread opposition  to  H.R.  5384  is  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Michigan  Legislature  May  5, 1967; 

Whereas,  the  Antl-flrearms  Bill,  S.  1  and 
H.R.  5384,  currently  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  proposes  federal  control 
of  firearms  In  the  hsinds  of  civilians,  and  as 
currently  written,  conBtltute  violation  of  the 
Second  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  that  "...  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  In- 
fringed."; and 

Whereas,  Admittedly,  controls  are  necessary 
due  to  Irresponsible  or  criminal  elements  In 
society  Illegally  using  firearms.  That  such 
controls  should  be  the  prerogative  of  state 
and  local  agencies  of  government,  that  such 
controls  properly  should  not  be  a  matter  for 
federal  control  are  acknowledged  and  forth- 
rlghtly  stated  by  the  Nation's  foremost  ex- 
perts In  government,  including  opinions  pub- 
licly stated  by  men  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover;  and 

Whereas,  The  concensus  of  expertise  In 
this  field  Is  that  state  and  local  laws  Impos- 
ing harsh  and  certain  punishment  for  crimes 
conunltted  while  armed,  combined  with  ef- 
fective law  enforcement,  and  firmly  sup- 
ported by  no-nonsense  courts  and  Juries,  pro- 
vide the  most  certain  combination  for 
adequate  control;  and 

Whereas,  As  to  statutes :  Laws  should  pro- 
hibit sale  of  firearms  to  felons,  drug  addicts, 
habitual  drunkards.  Juveniles  and  mental  In- 
oompetsnts;  laws  should  Invoke  strict  pen- 
alties against  the  possession  of  firearms  by 
criminals;  laws  should  permit  responsible, 
law-abiding  adults  to  own  and  use  firearms 
for  legal  purposes;  laws  should  not  require 
law-abiding  adult  citizens  to  register  shot- 
guns and  rifles;  and  laws  should  not  grant 
authority  to  any  Jurisdiction,  police  or  other- 
wise, at  any  government  level,  to  prohibit 
the  purchase  or  ownership  of  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  and  responsible  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  In  Michigan  alone,  more  than  1.5 
million   sportsmen   would   be   adversely   af- 


fected by  legislation  proposed  and  now  be- 
fore the  Congress — a  figure  that  appUes  sub- 
stantially to  most  of  the  other  states  of  the 
Union;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  respectfully  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  pass  the 
currently  proposed  antl-flrearms  legislation 
of  S.  1  and  H.R.  5384;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 
RECLASSIFICATION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  9862,  a  bill  to  re- 
classify the  pay  scales  of  postal  field 
service  employees.  My  bill  is  identical  to 
H.R.  7,  introduced  January  11,  The  pur- 
pose of  the  measure  is  to  right  a  wrong 
that  has  existed  for  12  years.  That  Is  the 
period  during  which  postal  carriers  and 
clerks  have  been  shortchanged  in  their 
salary  scales. 

When  Congress  approved  a  postal 
classification  bill  in  1955,  little  recogni- 
tion was  given  to  employees  in  the  postal 
field  service.  Carriers  and  clerks  failed 
to  receive  their  rightful  share  of  increases 
granted  to  other  employees.  Frequently 
they  lost  the  credit  due  them  for  the  time 
they  had  served. 

In  1962,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
87-793,  which  provides  that  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  paid  wages  comparable 
to  those  paid  for  corresponding  jobs  in 
private  industry.  Again,  employees  of  the 
postal  field  service  were  slighted. 

H.R.  9862  would  help  to  correct  these 
long-standing  inequities.  It  would  give 
full  credit  to  all  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees for  their  time  in  service.  And  it 
would  advance  them  to  the  appropriate 
step  before  reclassifying  them. 

The  work  done  by  these  men  and 
women  is  vital  to  the  efficient  function- 
ing of  our  postal  system.  In  recognition 
of  their  work,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
need  to  continue  attracting  high-quality 
employees  into  the  postal  field  service,  I 
urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port H.R.  9862,  which  follows: 

H.R.    9862 
A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  positions  In  the 

postal   field   service,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  3512  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  changing  the  title  to  read: 
"5  3512.  Positions  In  salary  level  2". 

(b)  Section  3513  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  changing  the  title  to 
read: 

"5  3513.  Positions  In  salary  level  3". 

(c)  Section  3514  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  changing  the  title  to 
read: 
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■■}  3514  Poeltlons  In  salary  level  4". 

(d)    Section  3515  of  tU!e  39.  United  States 
Code.   U   amended   by   ctianglng   the   :!t:e   to 
read: 
■$3515    Posltlcna   Ln  salary  level   5" 

le)  Section  3516  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  para- 
graph designation  and  the  heading  and  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (ai.  (b).  ici.  (di. 
and  (e)  as  paragraphs  le).  (fi,  (g).  (hi,  and 
It.  respectively 


(ei  Amend  section  3515.  paragraph  (a)  (2) 
lAi   of  title  39.  United  States  fode.  to  read: 

■WA\  Piclcs  up  and  delivers  bulK  quantities 
of  mall  at  stations,  branch  offices,  and  ter- 
minal polnta." 

if)  Amend  section  3515,  paragraph  (b) 
i2>  of  title  39.  United  States  Code  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (Ji  and  changing  present 
paragraph  (K)  to  (J):  (L)  to  (Ki;  iMi  to 
L> 

"POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCIIEDCLE 


Sec  2.  (a  I  Section  3542(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(ai  There  Is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  for  positions  in  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'PFS'  Except  as  provided 
In  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title,  basic 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  employees 
ir.  accordance  with  such  schedule. 
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lb)    Sert:on    3543(a>    of    title    39     United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 


"I a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Rural   Carrier  Schedule   and    for   which   the 

•Rl  R.\L  CARRIER  SCHEDILE 
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symbol  shall  be  'RCS'.  Compensation  shall 
be  paid  to  rur:il  carriers  in  accordance  with 
this  schedule 
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CONVB»SXON  \S  r.y  xHE  riR.Tr  P^Y  PCRlnD  BE- 
CINNINO  ON  na  KYZTt.  THC  DATE  OT  EN.ACT- 
MENT  or  THIS  ACT 

Sec.  3  The  basic  compensation  of  e;ich  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  Rura;  Carrier  Schedule,  as  the 
c<w«  may  be.  on  tiie  effectue  date  of  such 
schedule,  shall  be  determined  as  follows 

I  1)  Bach  employee  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
same  numerlcil  step  he  was  in  prior  to  the 
effective  dite  of  such  .'ichedule.  e.xcept  those 
presently  in  steps  II  and  12:  employees  In 
steps  11  and  12  shall  be  assigned  to  step  10 
(2)  Provided  farther  and  in  addition  there- 
to In  assigning  employees  to  steps,  ef.ch  em- 
ploye* shall  be  given  full  credit  for  all  prior 
service  based  ■  n  his  actual  years  of  service 
thus  an  employee  who  has  had  one  full  year 
of  service  shai;  be  pl.iced  In  step  2  an  em- 
ployee who  has  had  tw  1  full  years  of  service 
shall  be  placed  In  step  3:  an  employee  with 
three  --ears  of  se.'vlce  l:i  step  4:  an  employee 
with  lour  years  .'f  service  in  step  5  an  em- 
ployee with  ri'. e  years  of  service  In  step  6: 
.in  employee  with  six  years  of  service  In  step 
7.  an  erapl.ivee  with  nine  years  of  service  l.n 
step  8;  an  emplovee  with  twelve  years  of 
service  In  step  9.  and  an  employee  with 
fifteen  years  of  service  in  step  10 

I  3)  Provided  further  That  ;n  securing  fu- 
ture autom.atlc  adva.ocement  by  step  In- 
creases above  step  7.  all  employees 
on  the  rjlls  who  are  covered  by 
tlon  shall  be  granted  full  credit 
flfty-two  weeks  of  prior  service 

Sec     4     T.he    foregoing    provlslo.is    of    this 
Act  shall   become  effective  on   the  first  day 


presently 
this  sec- 
for   each 


of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  oi   this  .\ct- 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  MASS 
MAYHEM 

Mr      ?X)LEY      Mr      Si^eaker.     I     a.sk 

unanimous  consent  that  the  ijentlemaji 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc<:arthy1  may 
extend  hL>;  remark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPE.'\KE:R  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington^ 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
.sure  that  every  thoughtful  American  is 
disturbed  by  the  increasing  nurtiber  of 
persons  re.sorting  to  the  incitement  of 
flagrant  speech. 

Columnist  Richard  Wilson  last  week 
remarked  on  this  rapidly  spreading  in- 
fection And  the  Ne.v  York  Times,  of 
May  7.  quoted  the  national  .secretary  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
assaying: 

We  are  working  to  build  guerrilla  forces  In 
.'.n  urban  environment 

And  In  an  article  immediately  next  to 
!^  the  Times  reported  that  the  National 
Rifle  Associations  monthly  magazine, 
the  American  Rifleman,  had  editori- 
ally urged  the  association's  more  than 
8CO.0O0  members  to  form  armed  civilian 


posses  to  provide  -a  potential  community 
stabilizer"  against  urban  rioting. 

The  delicate  fabric  of  a  free,  peaceful, 
and  civilized  democracy  is  stretched  to 
the  peril  point  by  such  prescriptions  for 
ma.'is  mayhem.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  delivered  the  classic  observation 
on  this  issue  when  he  observed  that  free- 
dom does  not  give  a  person  the  right  to 
shout  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

Certainly  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  not  encourage  such 
incendiary  propo.sals— especially  in  the 
trying  period  we  are  living  through.  But 
that  is  what  one  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  indirectly  doing.  I  refer 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which 
grants  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America  a  t.ax-exempt  status  as.  of  all 
things,  a  social  welfare  organization. 

And  since  it  enjoys  this  privileged 
status,  its  magazine  pays  no  taxes  on 
tiie  enormous  revenues  it  earns  from 
paid  advertisements  that  appear  in  the 
magazine.  It  was  such  an  ad  in  "The 
-■American  Rifleman'  that  prompted  an 
obscure  young  man  to  rip  out  an  at- 
tached coupon  and  .send  it  to  Chicago  to 
obtain  a  rifle  which  he  later  used  to 
murder  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  large  tax-free  revenues  from  such 
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ads  help  finance  not  only  the  publica- 
tion of  incendiary  editorials  but  the 
NRA  s  incessant  campaign  against  vir- 
tually any  reasonable  firearms  control 
bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  here  for  the 
Record  a  letter  I  have  just  sent  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  asking 
him  to  review  the  NRA's  status  as  a  so- 
cial welfare  organization: 
Mr.  Sheldon  S   Cohen, 

Commissioner,     Internal     Revenue     Service, 
Internal    Revenue    Building,     Washing- 
Ton    DC. 
Dear  Mr    Cohen:   I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attoiHion  the  fact  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the    National    Rifle    Association    of   America 
(VRAi    qu.iUfies   for   the   tax-exempt  status 
It   no'.v  enjoys.   I  would  Invite  your  careful 
consideration    of   this   matter. 

According  to  my  information,  the  NRA  cur- 
rently falls  under  your  tax-exempt  "social 
welfare"  classification  It  acquired  this  status 
some  years  ago  after  Indicating  that  its  pri- 
mary purpose  was  to  serve  as  an  advisory 
and  co-operative  organization.  I  feel  that  this 
Is  no  longer  the  case  and  that,  to  say  so  at 
this  time  would  be  to  stretch  truth  to  the 
breaking  point. 

In  a  letter  to  your  offices  in  August  of 
1939  the  NRA  reiterated  that  it  endeavored 
■primarily  to  serve  as  an  advisory  and  co- 
oper.itive  organization  to  the  many  organi- 
zations which  are  Interested  in  [Its]  wlde- 
fiung  activities  .  "  I  do  not  think  this  Is 
primarily  so  today. 

Although  It  has  been  necessary  for  the 
NRA  to  file  annual  information  returns  with 
you— I  understand  that  It  has  not  been  nec- 
essary for  It  to  renew  Its  tax-exempt  status 
with  you  annually.  A  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion under  the  'social  welfare"  cla£slflcatlon 
can  Jeopardize  Its  .status  (I  was  Informed  In 
.in  April  17  letter  from  Mr.  Laurence  B. 
Jerome  of  your  office)  If  it  is  operated  "pri- 
marily for  the  benefit,  pleasure  or  recreation 
of  us  members  lor  carries  on  1  a  business 
with  the  genera!  public  in  a  commercial 
manner  ...  if  its  annual  expenditure  for 
public  relations  is  for  the  purpose  of  earn- 
ing a  proSt,  benefiting  Its  members  or  carry- 
ing on  a  business,  then  its  tax-exempt  status 
may  be  revoked." 

If  you  were  to  ask  members  of  Congress 
who  have  t)een  Inundated  by  NRA-lnsplred 
m.ul,  I'm  sure  that  many  of  them  would  say 
that  the  NRA's  primary  purpose  is  to  fight 
gun-control  legislation.  It  seems  clear  that 
any  other  purposes,  such  as  gun  safety  are 
secondary.  It  certainly  isn't  a  "social  wel- 
f.ire"  organization. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  article  revealed 
that: 

The  NRA  legislative  and  public  affairs  divi- 
sion spent  $453,683  In  1966,  an  Increase  of 
nearly  S40.000  over  19r3.  The  total  did  not 
Include  $113,000  listed  for  the  first  time  in 
1966  for  -public  relations  campaigning"  costs. 

The  association  circulated  a  record  9  8 
million  copies  of  Tlie  American  Rifleman,  a 
monthly  magazine  that  contains  statements 
of  Its  positions  agalmst  gun  legislation  and 
criticism  of  efforts  to  curb  gun  sales 

Some  28  per  cent,  or  $1,356,054,  of  1966 
Income,  had  come  from  sporting  goods  manu- 
facturers' advertisements  In  The  American 
Rifieman  and  from  firearms. 

The  NRA  distributed  108,100  news  releases 
;a  1966,  besides  a  wide  range  of  gun  safety 
materlil  sent  to  magazines,  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations. 

.'\.s.so?latlon  officials  also  confirmed  that 
they  signed  a  contract  last  May  with  a  New 
York  public  relations  firm,  the  Infoplan 
Division  of  Communications  Affiliates  Inc  . 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Interpublic  Group  of 
Companies  Inc,  Neither  NRA  spokesmen  nor 
Richard  Wilcox.  Infoplan's  NRA  account  ex- 
ecutive, would  disclose  the  cost  of  the  publl" 
relations  contract. 


In  addition,  I  feel  it  Is  Important  to  note 
that  The  American  Rifleman — because  It  I5 
the  official  publication  of  the  tax-exempt 
NRA — Is  not  subject  to  any  taxation  what- 
soever. This  means  of  course  that  its  ad- 
vertising revenues  are  also  exempt  from  tax. 

I  would  like  to  note,  too,  that  the  American 
Rifleman  enjoys  the  postal  privileges  of  a 
second-class  publication.  According  to  the 
Post  OflSce  Department,  this  publication  is 
mailed  at  a  special  rate  of  1.8  cents  per 
pound — as  are  church  papers,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  special 
school  bulletins. 

To  treat  the  NRA  as  a  social  welfare  orga- 
nization is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.  Such 
rulings  tend  to  raise  serious  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  U.S.  taxpayers  at>out  the  equity  of 
federal  tax  administration. 

I   hope   the   al>ove   facts   are   sufficient    to 
prompt  a  review  on  your  part  of  the  NRA's 
tax-exempt  status. 
Yours  truly, 

Richard  D.  McCarthy. 

Member  of  Congress. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S SERVICES  HELPING 
SOUTHEAST  GEORGIA'S  ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stuckey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  the  problems  of  the  cities  are 
taking  much  public  attention,  the  im- 
portance of  the  smaller  communities  of 
this  Nation  are  sometimes  overlooked. 

In  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  there  are  numerous  fine  com- 
munities. The  businessmen  in  these 
localities,  for  the  most  part  independent 
small  businessmen,  are  public-spirited 
community  builders  In  the  finest  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

But  like  small  businessmen  every- 
where, they  often  need  long-term  capital 
loans  to  help  them  finance  new  enter- 
prises or  to  Improve  and  enlarge  existing 
businesses. 

The  commercial  banks  in  our  district 
are  progressive  and  forward-looking  and 
they  are  eager  to  finance  continued  busi- 
ness expansion  and  help  create  more 
jobs. 

But  it  often  happens  that  bankers, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  commimities. 
are  limited  in  the  long-term  loans  that 
they  can  provide.  It  is  here  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  meet- 
ing an  important  need.  The  SBA.  under 
Administrator  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  has  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  a  plan  which 
permits  the  banks  to  make  long-term 
loans  to  their  small  business  customers 
without  risk.  They  can  do  this  because 
the  SBA  will  guarantee  these  loans  up  to 
a  maximum  of  90  percent. 

By  utilizing  this  program,  the  banks 
can  meet  the  needs  of  many  of  their 
small  business  customers,  and  thus  pro- 
mote community  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  last  year 


the  banks  in  our  district  approved  six 
such  loans  for  a  total  of  $370,000,  and 
in  addition  they  participated  with  SBA 
in  providing  $378,000  in  additional  long- 
term  financing  to  several  other  small 
firms. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  SBA  last  year 
approved  a  direct  Government  loan  of 
S198.542  to  the  Pineview  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corp.  This  loan  is  assisting 
the  Pineview  citizenry  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  nursing  home  costing 
$259,605.  This  new  enterprise,  when  it  is 
opened,  is  expected  to  provide  emplov- 
ment  for  31  persons. 

Thus  last  year  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, in  cooperation  with  the 
banks  and  with  a  local  development^com- 
pany  provided  $946,000  in  long-term  fi- 
nancing to  help  small  businesses  in  the 
progressive  southeast  section  of  Georgia. 

The  businesses  receiving  these  loans 
had  nearly  500  employees  and  many  of 
these  firms  expect  to  hire  additional 
people  when  their  expansion  is  com- 
pleted. 

Through  the  SBA,  business  expansion 
was  thus  made  possible  in  the  Georgia 
communities  of  Alma,  Brunswick.  East- 
man, Enigma,  Fitzgerald,  Hahlra,  Hazle- 
hurst.  Nashville,  Ocilla,  Valdosta.  and 
Wayne. 

This  expansion  was  made  possible  not 
by  Government  grants  but  through  loans, 
made  by  banks  in  cooperation  with  the 
SBA.  that  are  being  repaid  with  interest. 

I  congratulate  Administrator  Bernard 
L.  Boutin  for  the  success  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  had  in  working 
v\ith  the  cine  leaders,  businessmen,  and 
bankers  of  southeast  Georgia. 

I  look  forward  to  even  greater  coopera- 
tion next  year  as  more  and  more  small 
businesses  take  advantage  of  SBA's  serv- 
ice's to  help  speed  southeast  Georgia's 
economic  growth. 


ON  LOWERING  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the. 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  man's  maturity  is  judged  by 
how  he  accepts  and  carries  out  his 
responsibilities. 

Today,  great  responsibilities  have  been 
placed  upon  our  young  people,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
have  accepted  and  admirably'  handled 
this  responsibility. 

Today's  youth  of  18  belongs  to  a  gen- 
eration that  is  not  only  physically  su- 
perior to  his  parents'  but  is  better  edu- 
cated and  more  aware  of  his  social,  civic, 
and  political  responsibility. 

In  the  1949-50  school  year,  59  percent 
of  our  yoimg  people  graduated  from  high 
school. 

In  the  1964-65  school  year,  72  percent 
of  our  young  people  graduated  from  high 
school. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  seniors  in 
school  at  this  time,  77  percent  will  grad- 
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uate  this  year  from  high  school  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  these  high  school  grad- 
uates will  continue  their  education  in  our 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities. 

Not  only  are  greater  numbers  graduat- 
ing, but  these  students  have  been  better 
taught  by  more  qualified  Instructors, 
utilizing  Improved  tecluilques  in  teaching 
that  were  not  even  known  of  in  previous 
generations. 

Television,  both  as  a  tool  of  education 
and  as  a  part  of  our  mass  communica- 
tion media,  has  Increased  tiie  scope  of 
knowledge  of  today's  young  men  and 
women. 

There  is  room  for  and  a  need  of  the 
idealism  and  enthusiasm  of  our  young 
people  In  today's  world  and  in  the  politi- 
cal decisions  that  shape  our  world. 

The  18-.  19-,  and  20-year-old  today  is 
legally  considered  to  be  of  age  In  most 
areas  of  our  courts  of  law  They  are  of  age 
to  marry  and  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  a  family.  They  are  of  age  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, pay  taxes,  operate  a  car,  be  sued,  and 
make  wills.  As  the  head  of  a  family,  they 
are  of  age  to  be  responsible  for  their 
debts,  buy  a  home,  and  obtain  charge  ac- 
coimts.  They  are  of  age  to  gain  employ- 
ment under  our  civil  service  laws. 

And  our  young  men  are  of  age  to  face 
death  In  combat  in  defense  of  their 
country. 

Figures  show  that  28  2  percent  of  our 
military  personnel  are  18-.  19-,  and  20- 
year-old  men.  In  fact,  the  largest  per- 
centage representmg  a  siiigle  age  group 
is  the  20-year-old.  and  this  has  held  true 
in  1966. 1965. and  1964 

According  to  the  Defense  Department, 
we  have  442.000  troops  in  Vietnam  at 
this  time.  If  the  percentage  of  28  2  can 
be  used  as  a  guideline  for  the  number  of 
18-,  19-,  and  20-year-oIds  in  'Vietnam, 
this  means  there  are  over  124.600  such 
young  people  flighting  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  lost  7.8?3  men  clue  to  hostile 
action  in  Vietnam.  Of  that  number.  2,240 
were  in  the  a^je  croup  18  to  20,  or  28.6 
percent  of  the  combat  fatalities  In  Viet- 
nam. It  is  e.'stimated  that  more  than 
15.500  In  this  samo  age  group  have  suf- 
fered combat  wounds 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  these  young 
people,  who  are  called  upon  to  make  the 
utmost  sacrifices,  have  no  voice  In  the 
decisions  that  can  .send  them  to  their 
deaths  in  defense  of  freedom. 

As  a  group  these  young  people  have 
become  a  major  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. In  1956,  young  people  betwrer.  15 
and  19  years  of  age  numbered  17,052.000 
and  those  between  20  and  24  numbered 
13,667,000.  By  1970,  :t  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  15-  to  19-year-olds  will 
reach  19  million  and  the  20-  to  24-year 
olds  will  total  17,261  000  In  just  8  more 
years,  in  1975,  there  will  bo  20  807,000 
young  people  between  15  and  19  and 
19,299,999  will  be  between  20  and  24  years 
of  age.  More  than  half  nur  population 
will  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

Public  opinion  Is  a  powerful  force  In 
our  society,  and  a  recent  Oallup  Poll 
showed  that  64  percent  of  those  21  and 
over  who  were  queried  replied  in  the 
aflflrmatlve  when  asked:  "Do  you  think 
that  persons  18,  19  and  20  years  old 
should  be  permitted  to  vote  or  not?" 

In  the  other  body  of  the  Congress,  both 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  have 


joined  in  a  resolution  to  lower  the  voting 
age. 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  join  with 
the  growing  number  of  my  colleagues  In 
seeking  to  lower  the  voting  age  from  21  to 
18  years  of  age  by  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  denial  of  the  vote  on 
account  of  age  to  anyone  18  years  of  age 
or  older. 


A  MOVING  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  !Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  vva.s  no  objection. 

Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker — 

I  think  love  of  country  and  deep  under- 
standing of  wh.it  our  country  stands  for — 
for  all  the  world— Is  why  the  President  can 
stand  fast  In  the  face  of  bitter  criticism 
over  Vietnam. 

This  tribute  to  President  Johnson  was 
written  by  George  Carmack,  able  editor 
of  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  Mr.  Car- 
mack  writes  of  visiting  President  John- 
.5on  at  the  White  House  and  observing  at 
close  rant;e  the  Chief  Executive's  "simple 
love  of  country." 

Mr.  Carmack's  essay  is  both  a  deeply 
moving  tribute  to  a  great  President  and 
an  engrossing  personal  experience.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  this  article 
into  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Tribune. 

Apr    29,  19671 

A  Letter  Prom  the  EDrroR:  Is  This  a  Rea- 

50.V  Why  President  So  Firm  n*  Vibtnam? 

Dear  TRratiNE  Rf,ad.=  rs    This  letter  la  going 

to    be    about   the    President   of   the    United 

States. 

Its  not  going  to  be  an  assessment  of  what 
sort  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
been  -or  what  his  place  In  history  will  be. 
Its  purpose  certainly  Is  not  to  praise  him. 
And  so  you  might  be  more  Impressed  with 
the  truthfulness  of  what  I  have  to  say,  I 
should  make  It  plain  that  I  have  never  been 
an  all-out  admirer  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

And  while  I  believe  he  Is  right  on  Vietnam 
and  making  the  most  Important  stand  for 
freedom  since  Hitler  men.ured  the  Uberty  of 
all  peoples.  I  am  much  In  disagreement  with 
many  other  major  admlnUtratlon  policies. 

This  has  been  nagging  at  my  mind  since 
la.n  Friday  night  when  my  wife  and  I  vUlted 
the  White  House  .ilong  with  several  hundred 
other  newspaper  editors  and  their  wives. 

The  President  and  Mrs  Johnson  held  a 
reception  for  editors  In  Washington  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Purely  by  chance  a  wonderful  thing  hap- 
pened to  my  wife  and  me.  Because  we  were 
standing  with  a  group  of  the  President's  old 
friends,  mostly  from  Texas,  we  were  Invited 
to  stay  a  few  minutes  after  the  reception 
was  over. 

Then  the  President  and  Mrs  Johnson  took 
us  for  a  brief  tour  of  upstairs  rooms.  Of 
course  It  Is  something  I  shall  never  forget. 
We  walked  .^briut  those  historic  rooms 
Here  wjs  Lincoln  s  bed  — and  In  the  room 
some  of  the  letters  he  wrote  In  thoee  critical 
days.  Then  into  the  "Queens  Bedroom"— at 
least  five  queens  h;ive  had  this  bedroom  on 
visits  to  the  tJnlted  States.  To  other  rooms, 


each    with    priceless   pieces   of   furniture   or 
paintings   or   mementos   of  early  Presidents. 
Then  to  a  hall  and  the  marvelous  Indian 
paintings  of  George  Catlln. 

But  as  we  walked  .slowly  through  these 
rooms  and  the  President  pointed  out  this 
great  national  tre.isure  and  that.  I  began  to 
be  aware  of  something  else. 

It  moved  me  a  great  deal  and  It  is  this  th;it 
I  want  Uj  try  to  pass  on  to  you  I  think  It  is 
lmport;int  In  our  country's  future. 

It  began  to  press  on  my  consciousness  that 
the  President  has  a  gre«t  love  for  all  of  these 
things  and  for  the  nation  of  which  they  are 
s\-mbols. 

It  is  a  simple  love  of  country— pure,  un- 
questioning patriotism  more  typical  of  an 
earlier  day 

The  President  Is  touched  with  some  of  the 
wonder  that  a  boy  of  50  years  ago  had  as  he 
re.ul  .American  history  or  the  biographies  of 
gre-at  Americans  or  heard  his  teacher  tell  of 
the  glories  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  and  the  others  who  made  our  coun- 
try great. 

The  Presidents  affection  for  all  these 
things  and  for  what  thoy  represent  is  not  an 
act.  I  am  convinced  of  that 

Of  course  he  has  made  this  "tour"  many 
times  and  shown  these  wonderful  reminders 
of  our  earlier  days  to  hundreds  of  visitors. 
But  I  am  convinced  he  is  just  as  touched 
by  what  these  things  stand  for  as  he  w;is  the 
first  time  he  s.tw  them. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  read  something  that 
has  stuck  in  my  mind  and  I  recalled  as  we 
walked  through  tho«;e  historic  rooms. 

The  piece  made  the  point  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  likely  would  be  the  last  President 
to  come  from  the  background  that  is  his — a 
country  boy  born  at  a  time  when  life  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States  was  little 
changed  from  what  it  had  been  100  years 
before — studying  In  a  country  school — knock- 
ing about  the  country  doing  laborer's  Jobs 
when  hard  times  were  a  way  of  life  for  many 
people —working  h^s  way  through  a  small 
teachers  college — a  te.icher.   .  .  . 

It  would  be  foolish  and  even  demagogic  to 
say  that  it  takes  this  background  to  fully 
appreciate  the  .American  dre:un  Or  that  pa- 
triotism travels  more  often  down  a  country 
lane  t.*ian  along  a  crowded  city  street. 

But  this  background  has  given  Lyndon 
Johnson  a  love  of  country — and  It  Is  plain 
that  to  him  love  of  country  is  a  story  that 
never  grows  old. 

The  P.'esldent  Is  still  touched  by  some  of 
the  open-eyed  wonder  that  had  Its  birth  In 
his  beginnings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  the  point  of  this  Is  not  to  grow  nostal- 
gic over  the  'Good  Old  Days" — or  merely  to 
report  on  a  President  who  Is  unusually  senti- 
mental about  our  country's  history. 

I  believe  It  goes  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining his  fl.'mness  on  Vietnam.  I  believe 
the  President  is  convinced  that  the  right  of 
self-government,  liberty  and  the  dignity  of 
every  man  that  America  brought  to  this 
world  Is  at  stake  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  love  of  country  and  deep  under- 
standing of  what  our  country  stands  for — 
for  all  the  world — la  why  the  President  can 
stand  fast  In  the  face  of  bitter  criticism  over 
Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  the  President  would  like  to  see 
the  war  ended  before  the  next  elections.  He 
Is  a  political  realist. 

But  I  do  not  believe  even  the  possibility  of 
overwhelming  defeat  can  cause  Lyndon  John- 
son to  falter  If  no  honorable  end  of  the  war 
can  be  reached  before  November  1968. 

This  conclusion  Is  not  based  on  anything 
the  President  had  to  say. 

As  we  walked  about  the  White  House 
rooms,  the  talk  was  solely  about  the  past. 

Nothing  directly  nor  Indirectly  was  said 
about  Vietnam  or  any  other  public  question. 

I  am  basing  It  solely  on  the  love  of  country 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  unconsciously  showed 
as    these    reminders    of   our   country's   past 


came  before  his  eyes.  It  moved  me  a  great 
deal. 

Now  to  close  this  letter  on  two  less  philo- 
sophical  notes — 

The  President  seemed  more  physically  fit 
than  in  several  years.  He  has  a  deep  tan.  his 
weight  looked  about  right  and  If  he  Is  under 
any  nervous  tension  It  was  not  evident. 

And  I  heard  the  President  tell  someone 
that  he  now  has  six  dogs  In  the  White  House 
kennels. 

George  Carmack, 
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THREATS     USED     TO     INTIMIDATE 
DISTRICT  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks to  the  House  today  concern  a  re- 
cent Incident  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  articles  in  the  local 
press.  There  are  Important  additional 
facts  relating  to  the  case  which  have  not 
been  made  knowTi  to  the  general  public. 
The  crime  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  going  to  improve  by 
efforts  to  create  sympathy  for  convicted 
criminals,  released  back  to  the  commu- 
nity on  probation  or  parole,  who  defy  law 
enforcement  officers,  assault  policemen, 
and  threaten  local  authority  with  public 
disturbances  or  riots. 

It  is  reprehensible  when  a  convicted 
criminal,  released  to  the  public  on  pro- 
bation, commits  further  violations  of 
law.  It  is  most  unfortunate  when  the  life 
of  one  policeman  is  lost  In  answering  the 
call  to  assist  in  making  the  arrest  of  such 
a  criminal.  The  fact  that  the  criminal 
himself  lost  his  life  during  an  assault  on 
the  police  ofHcer  is  a  consequence  of  his 
own  making.  It  is  a  travesty  upon  law 
and  order  when  a  companion  criminal, 
at  large,  on  parole,  can  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  star  chamber  prosecutor  and 
threaten  the  heads  of  a  local  govern- 
ment with  reprisal  against  the  people 
and  property  of  the  community  unless 
his  demands  for  punishment  of  a  police 
officer,  who  was  only  performing  his 
duty,  are  carried  out  by  officials  of  the 
District  government. 

I  have  reference  to  the  recent  incident 
Involving  one  Clarence  Brooker  who  was 
shot  in  the  course  of  an  assault  upon  the 
arresting  ofT^ccr.  The  record  shows  that 
Brooker  had  been  arrested  three  times 
on  charges  of  rape.  He  had  been  charged 
twice  with  misdemeanors,  larceny  and 
assault,  had  been  charged  with  carrying 
a  dangerous  weapon,  and  there  were  sev- 
eral other  misdemeanor  charges  which 
resulted  in  payment  of  fines. 

Brooker  was  sentenced  February  17, 
1967  on  the  first  rape  charge  and  for 
carrying  a  dangerous  weapon.  His  sen- 
tence was  90  days  in  jail  and  was  to  be 
placed  on  probation  for  2  years  from  the 
expiration  of  the  sentence.  He  did  not 
serve  the  90  days.  The  disposition  of  the 
second  rape  charge  is  not  indicated  and 
the  third  charge  was  Ignored  by  the 
grand  jury  in  December  1966. 
In  any  event,  Brooker  was  free  on  May 


1,  when  a  local  store  manager  called  the 
police  to  complain  of  Brooker's  threats 
and  Pvt.  WiUiam  L.  Hull  of  the  police 
force  reached  the  store  in  response  to  the 
call.  Brooker  assaulted  the  poUce  officer 
when  he  attempted  to  make  an  arrest. 
A  vigorous  struggle  ensued  as  Brooker 
endeavored  to  overpower  Officer  Rull, 
who  was  smaller  in  stature  than  his  at- 
tacker. 

After  being  struck  some  10  or  15  times 
and  having  exhausted  all  other  means  to 
maintain  his  arrest  and  in  fear  of  his 
life,  Officer  Rull  withdrew  his  revolver 
and  ordered  his  assailant  to  desist  and 
submit  to  arrest.  A  struggle  for  possession 
of  the  revolver  followed.  In  course  of,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  struggle,  the  service 
revolver  was  discharged  twice  and  the  as- 
sailant, Brooker,  was  hit  by  the  second 
shot  and  collapsed  to  the  ground  about 
45  feet  from  the  point  of  the  struggle. 

During  the  course  of  this  struggle, 
another  police  officer  was  alerted  to  pro- 
vide help  at  the  scene  of  the  struggle 
and  died  in  a  crash  en  route.  Brooker 
was  transported  to  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital  where  he  died  shortly 
thereafter.  The  coroner's  jury  absolved 
Private  Rull  of  any  misconduct  in  the 
course  of  his  actions. 

Thereafter,  a  friend  of  Brooker's,  who 
was  present  at  the  incident,  assumed 
leadership  of  a  group  whose  piu-pose  was 
the  demanding  of  punishment  of  Private 
Rull.  The  leader  of  this  group  is  one 
Rufus  Mayfleld  who  had  been  indicted 
on  two  previous  occasions,  was  sentenced 
under  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act  and  who  was  paroled  on  May  7, 1966 
to  October  31.  1969.  During  the  period 
of  his  parole.  Mayfleld  has  been  charged 
with  petty  larcency,  which  was  not 
prosecuted,  fined  for  disorderly  conduct, 
and  again  charged  with  disorderly  con- 
duct with  no  final  disposition  noted  in 
the  record. 

Mayfleld,  as  leader  of  his  self-ap- 
pointed group,  demanded  that  they  be 
constituted  as  a  jury  or  council  to  hold 
hearings  and  impose  sentence  on  Private 
Rull.  Audience  was  demanded  with  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  which  time  Mayfleld  repeated  his 
demands  for  acting  in  a  prosecuting  ca- 
pacity and  insisted  upon  the  dismissal  or 
suspension  of  Private  RuU  from  the 
police  force  in  the  interim. 

It  appears  from  the  record  neither 
Brooker  nor  Mayfleld  should  have  been 
free  in  view  of  their  probation  and  parole 
status,  both  of  whom  have  violated  the 
terms  of  their  release.  In  the  light  of 
the  records  of  these  two  criminals,  dis- 
regard for  law  and  law  enforcement  indi- 
cates an  attitude  of  complete  contempt 
for  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  the  officials 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Why  any  group,  under  leadership  of  a 
criminal,  should  be  given  any  color  of 
authority  by  local  government  officials 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  police  officer  is 
beyond  understanding. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  UNWELL  POPULATIONS 
IN  THE  NATION 

Mr.     FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post,  in  a  front-page  article 
on  Sunday,  May  7,  reported  a  shocking 
finding.  The  District  of  Columbia  leads 
the  Nation  in  infant  mortality,  has  the 
second  highest  gonorrhea  rate  of  any 
American  city,  and  is  fifth  in  syphilis 
and  sixth  in  tuberculosis.  In  short  as 
the  Post  states — 

This  city  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
harboring  one  of  the  most  unwell  populations 
In  the  Nation. 

All  of  us  who  work  in  our  Nations 
Capital  cannot  help  but  be  aware  that 
behind  the  smooth  marble  facade  of  the 
Federal  Government  there  exists  a  popu- 
lation as  depressed  as  any  in  the  Nation 
In  delinquency,  dropout,  and  crime  rates, 
Washington  ranks  among  the  worst  in 
the  Nation.  Its  schoolchildren  read  far 
below  grade  level,  and.  as  in  all  our 
major  cities,  fall  further  behind  the  older 
they  get.  It  has  serious  housing  problems, 
especiaUy  for  low-income  families.  Iri 
short  it  has  the  same  social  and  physical 
ills  as  our  major  cities,  and  clearly  needs 
all  the  help  we  can  give  it. 

I  bring  this  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
It  relates  specifically  to  the  formula  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
in  his  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary   Education   Act.   Mr.    Quie's 
formula  is  based  on  average  per  capita 
Income  per  child,   on   the   theory   that 
States  with  higher  average-per-child  in- 
comes will  have  less  need  for  additional 
assistance.  The  problem  is  that  this  cor- 
relation is  not  accurate.  The  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Speaker,  whose  problems 
and  needs  we  all  know,  has  the  highest 
per  child  income  in  the  United  States— 
$3,000   more   than   the   top   State.   New 
York.  And.  as  a  result,  under  the  Quie 
formula,  Washington,  DC,  could  expect 
to  receive  in  1969  just  half  of  what  it 
would  get  luider  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  In  other  words  in 
this  particular  instance,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  formula 
appears  to  get  the  money  where  it  Is  most 
needed,  and  the  Quie  formula  does  not. 
And,  if  we  examine  the  50  States,  as 
ranked  in  order  of  their  average  per  child 
income,  we  find  that.  In  fact,  of  the  17 
States  which  are  above  the  national  av- 
erage 11  would  receive  more  under  the 
Quie  formula  than  they  do  under  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  that  of  the  17  States  at  the  bottom' 
of  the  list,  14  would  get  less  under  the 
Quie  substitute  than  under  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

In  sum,  we  find  that  the  use  of  the  av- 
erage per  child  income  figure  does  not 
correlate  with  need,  as  exemplified  by  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  And 
we  learn,  even  if  we  were  to  accept  this 
index  as  the  best  available,  that  the  for- 
mula does  not  work  the  way  Mr.  Quie 
intended,  but  that  its  effects  are  re- 
versed: the  rich  States  get  more  and  the 
poor  States  get  less. 

I  now  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the    May    7,    Washington    Post    article 
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headlined:  'Health  Statistics  for  District 
Tell  StaKgeritig  Tale  of  Ghettos  Effect." 
by  Stuiirt  Auert>ach  be  Included  in  the 
Recokd  at  this  point 

HCA1.TM  ST*riST!CS  FOR  DISTRICT  TtlX  STACGER- 

INO  T*LE  OF  Gmrrro  s  ErwrcT 
I  By  3tuart  AuerbAch  ) 

Disease-  -and  death — still  stalk  the  drab 
streets  of  Washingtons  ghettos,  despite  the 
growing  .Lfllaenoe  ot  the  city 

This  city  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
hafborln?  one  of  the  most  unwell  popula- 
tions In  the  Nitloas 

Washington  ha^  the  highest  rate  of  Infant 
nr-.ortaliry  in  the  Nation 

WajMngton  has  the  second  huhest 
^-^norrhea  rate  of  any  city  In  the  Nation 

Washington  has  the  fifth  highest  Infec- 
t.ous  syphilis  rate   in   the  Nation 

And  It  has  the  sixth  highest  tuberculosis 
rate  In  the  United  States. 

Testing  in  the  5-square-bloclc  area  around 
Cardozo  High  Schooi  showed  one  of  every 
four  persons  had  a  poBltlve  tuberculosis 
reaction 

Throughout  the  city's  history,  the  Negro 
death  rate  has  been  higher  than  that  of 
whlt«  persons 

Last  ye»rs  statistics  show  that  the  average 
Negro  m  Washington  lived  Ave  years  less  than 
the  average  white.  63  8  years  compared  with 
68  9    Natlon.tlly    the  difference  is  seven  years. 

The  causes  of  the  disparity,  according  to  all 
health  officials,  are  related  to  ghetto  living— 
poverty  Among  a  high  proportion  of  the  city's 
NesfTO  population 

Dr.  Murray  Grant,  the  city's  health  direc- 
tor, estimates  that  one  of  every  three  Wash- 
ington resudenta  cannot  afford  the  basic 
medical  care 

The  figures  .ire  most  revealing  imong 
deaths  of  Infants 

Last  vear.  37  of  every  1000  babies  born  to 
Washington  mothers  died  before  Uiey 
reached  the  age  of  one  While  the  national 
lolant  mortality  rate  Is  dropping  (It  Is  now 
24.81.  the  rate  In  DC  Is  increaalng. 

DC  Health  officials  say  that  because  of 
ghetto  conditions,  tree  care  and  clinics  are 
not  enough 

The  rate  ol  biiby  deatiis  Is  attributable 
both  to  the  mother?'  health,  and  to  environ- 
mental conditions  .Kn  unhealthy  mother  l.s 
likely  to  give  birth  to  a  sickly  child,  who 
then  Is  likely  to  have  trouble  surviving  .\ 
baby  born  into  a  household  that  lacks  enough 
food,  heat  clear.lir.es.s  and  medical  care  Is 
likely  to  become  111  and  die. 

Although  there  are  seven  prenatal  care 
clinics  In  the  city,  almost  one  of  every  three 
mothers  who  has  a  child  at  D  C  General 
HoepltaJ  has  received  no  prenatal  care 

While  the  ghetto  condition  tends  to  create 
the  environs  that  augment  poor  health,  the 
city's  efforts  to  heal  are  fraught  with  a  re- 
sistance of  pride  and  by  bureaucratic 
problems 

At  a  recent  conference  on  health  problems. 
Dr.  Alvln  F  Poussalnt.  director  of  the  Med- 
ical Committee  for  Human  Rights,  said 

•'In  Northern  ghettos,  a  black  person  has  to 
suffer  Insult  and  indignities  when  visiting 
health  facilities.  Frequently  he  la  treated 
rudely  as  If  to  say  'we  do  not  really  want  to 
be  bothered  ' 

In  years  piist,  Washington  Negroes  tended 
to  resist  free  medical  care  because  It  tended 
to  make  them  feel  cheap,  some  historians 
have  noted 

Constance  McLaughlin  Green,  in  her  new 
hUtory  of  Wishington's  Negro  community 
The  Secret  City,  point*  out  that  police  used 
to  Investigate  health  matters,  along  with 
other  problems  Thia  tended  to  create  resist- 
ance, since  police  and  the  Negro  community 
have  been  at  odds  to  one  degree  or  another 
for  many  years 

Hn.  Green  report*  that  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  Murder  Bay,"  the  area  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Depart- 


ment Buildings,  was.  in  effect,  a  cesspool  of 
111  health. 

She  quotes  the  then  superintendent  of  po- 
lice .vs  saying  that,  "Here  crime,  filth  and 
poverty  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  In  a 
career  of  degradation  and  death  Whole  fam- 
ilies are  crowded  Into  mere  apologies  for 
shanties 

In  this  period,  the  Negro  death  rate  In  the 
Nations  Capital  was  twice  that  of  whites. 

Health  officials  say  that  ghetto  conditions 
are  far  better  now- -but  still  do  not  compare 
with  the  generally  heulthful.  more  impro\ed 
conditions  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  city's 
whites  and  the  more  affluent  Negroes. 

Although  the  average  family  income  in 
Washington  Is  almost  $10,000  a  year.  15  per 
cent  ol  the  citizens  earn  leea  than  WOOO 
annually  These  15  per  cent  comprise  the 
real  health  problem, 

WhLt  is  the  city  doing  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  15  per  cenf 

Dr  Grant,  who  has  acknowledged  that 
what  the  city  is  doing  leaves  much  to  be 
desired."  la  counting  on  Medicaid  to  supply 
health  care  for  about  100,000  residents  who 
earn  too  much  to  tulce  part  in  free  progranis 
but  who  still  make  too  little  to  afford  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  themselves 

Health  Department  programs  presently 
Include 

A  detection  and  treatment  program  for 
venereal  diseases  at  four  special  clinics,  and 
an  educational  campaign  to  teach  Washing- 
ton residents  the  symptoms  uf  syphilis  ;»nd 
gonorrhea  Free  treatment  Is  offered. 

The  number  of  syphllla  cases  decreased 
last  year.  Dr  C  Wendall  Freeman  believes, 
because  jjeople  who  were  exp<j8ed  to  the 
disease  received  treatment  even  If  they 
showed  no  signs  of  syphilis  This  may  have 
prevented  some  cases,  he  said 

These  people  are  found  by  tracing  each 
"cont.ict"  of  .1  khL>wn  syphilis  case. 

Twelve  baby  clinics  to  provide  regular 
checkups  Children  found  to  be  III  are  re- 
ferred elsewhere  for  treatment  Besides  these, 
seven  maternity  and  Infant  care  cllnica 
treat  expectant  mothers  and  new  offspring. 
Three  more  maternity  and  infant  clinics  are 
planted  and  construction  has  started  on 
one. 

One  stationary  tuberculosis  clinic  A  sec- 
ond, mobile  TB  unit  scours  the  city  for  new 
cases 

Robert  H  Conn,  health  education  officer 
for  the  city,  says  that  malnutrition,  over- 
crowding and  poor  housing  have  contributed 
to  the  spread  of  TB  here  He  also  feels  that 
many  cases  were  unknown  until  the  District 
started  an  Intensive  case-finding  program 
In  1963 

To  combat  TB.  the  city  Is  conducting  .i 
special  preventive  program  In  the  35-block 
Cardozo  section  where  so  much  TB  was 
found 

Health  authorities  find  the  high  rates  of 
lU  health  In  Washington  all  the  more  shock- 
ing since  the  means — new  drugs  and  other 
jijres — are  now  available,  fairly  inexpen- 
sively When  "Murder  Bay"  was  In  existence, 
the  means  to  combat  disease  were  scarce. 

Conn  says  that  Washington's  bedrock  poor 
often  fall  to  take  advantage  of  free  health 
services. 

■They  mean  to  get  medical  care  but  they 
never  get  around  to  It,"  he  says.  "They  are 
too  concerned  with  housing,  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  worry  about  health  " 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  EXPRESS  CONCERN 
ABOUT  FATE  OF  ANDREAS  PAPAN- 
DREOU 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  fMr  Br.\dem.\s1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  wao  no  objection. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  m  the  column,  'Watch  on 
the  Potomac."  by  Robert  G  Spivack.  that 
President  Johnson  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  expressed  the  interest  and 
concern  of  the  US  Government  about 
the  fate  of  Andreas  Papandreou. 

As  I  said  on  May  3,  1967.  in  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

I  hope  that  the  military  officers  now  run- 
ning the  Greek  Government  will  be  especially 
'.V1-:  hful  of  the  dignity  and  safety  of  all  po- 
iitiral  prisoners,  including  former  Premier 
George  Papandreou.  and  his  son.  Andreas 
Papandreou,  who  has  many  frlend.s  In  the 
United  States  and  who  Is  married  to  an 
.American  citizen 

That  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States  .should  feel  it  necesvsary  to  express 
liis  personal  concern  about  a  political 
pi  is.:>ner  in  Greece  is  only  one  measure  ol 
how  important  it  is  that  Greece  returns 
t  J  parliamentary  and  constitutional  pro- 
cedu'.es  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Spivack  follows: 

LB  J     A.ND   Papandheoi's   Son  , 

I  By   Robert  G    Spivack) 

Andreas  P;ipandreou  is  not  a  name  well- 
known  along  the  banks  of  the  Pedernales 
River  or,  for  that  matter.  In  other  pnrts  of 
America.  Nor  are  there  enough  Americans  of 
Greek  descent  to  swing  a  natlon.il  election,  ■ 
or  mavbe  even   n  single  precinct  f 

Nevertheless  President  Johnson  who  Is, 
these  days,  accused  of  everything  from 
genocide  to  butcherv.  has  quietly  Intervened 
to  try  to  save  the  life  of  this  48-year-old 
e-onomist.  son  of  the  former  Premier  of 
Greece.  He  has  been  accused  by  the  military 
"unta  which  seized  power  In  April  of  plot- 
ting to  Install  a  leftist.  If  not  outright  Com- 
munlst.  regime  in  Athens  If  found  guilty 
he  could  be  executed  or  imprisoned  for  life 

Whether  the  Communist  threat  In  Greece 
13  real,  or  fancied.  Is  something  I  am  not 
prepared  to  Judge  But  the  burden  of  proof, 
not  yet  forthcoming.  Is  on  the  military 
Junta  In  any  event  if  a  free  and  honest  elec- 
tion were  held  and  the  Communists  won 
th»  resul's  should  be  accepted  This  has  not 
happened  yet  In  Europe  or  Asia.  But  It's  al- 
A-avs  s  p<->6Slblllty. 

The  Papandreou  case  has,  at  lea.'it.  a  dou- 
ble meaning 

For  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  American 
government's  attlttide  towards  the  Rightist 
coup  la  a  test  of  whether  we  mean  It  when 
we  s,iy  we  are  determined  that  every  nation 
shall  have  a  right  to  determine  Its  own  des. 
tiny   by  free  elections 

Since  Greece  Is  the  cradle  of  democracy 
we  could  hardly  be  exfiected  to  export  democ- 
racy to  Athen.s  But  It  Is  possible  to  remind 
the  Greeks  what  this  world-wide  struggle 
between  democracy  and  totalitarianism  Is 
all  about  There  are  many  ways  to  exert  U.S. 
pressure  President  Johnson  has  choeen  the 
most  subtle  yet  poeslbly  the  most  effective 
way  of  letting  our  views  be  known. 

In  response  to  pleas  from  hundreds  of  TJ.S. 
professors  of  economics  and  others.  The 
White  House  haa  Informed  Prof.  J.  Kenneth 
Oalbralth  that  the  State  Department  is  ex- 
pressing Interest  and  concern  about  Mr 
Papandreou'B  fate.  There  are  signs  that  the 
Greek  military  leaders  are  getting  the  point 
and  the  life  of  the  ex-Premler's  son  may  be 
s>ived. 

But  the  President's  act  may  have  an  effect 
,it  home  that  would  also  be  salutary  It  mav 
help  restore  some  sense  of  balance  In  those 
parts  of  the  American  academic  community 
that    seem    afflicted    by    hysteria    and   other 


forms  of  emotional  Instability,  an  outgrowth 
of  their  frustrations  over  their  Inability  to 
influence  the  course  of  American  action  In 
the  Vietnam  war. 

When  prommein  academicians,  without 
producing  a  single  shred  of  evidence,  accuse 
ihelr  own  government  of  indiscriminate  and 
purposeful  killing  of  civilians  they  not  only 
reduce  their  Influence  in  Washington  Ques- 
tions are  bound  to  come  up  about  their  own 
credibility. 

It's  quite  possible  to  have  different  views 
over  the  war  but  to  misrepresent  the  Presi- 
dent's motives,  as  many  have  done,  does  not 
so  much  Involve  patriotism  as  it  raises  ques- 
tions about  their  objectivity  and  ability  to 
appraise  facts,  or  even  state  them  accurately. 

For  some  time  the  President's  friends  have 
pondered  how  to  correct  these  distortions 
of  LBJ,  as  a  President  and  a  person.  It's  pos- 
sible to  reply  In  kind,  a  sort  of  verbal  assault. 
They  can  be  ridiculed,  or  scorned. 

But  such  tactics  are  not  likely  to  restore 
rational  debate.  Usually  they  Just  harden  at- 
titudes on  both  Bides. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  doing  what  he  has 
done  In  the  Papandreou  ca«e  the  President  la 
demonstrating  that  while  others  may  talk. 
he  acts. 

In  the  last  analysis  It  Is  the  results,  not  the 
rhetoric,  that  courts.  If  Papandreou  Is  saved 
the  man  from  the  Pedernales  may  persuade 
many  professors  to  have  second  thoughts 
about  him.  even  to  wonder  If  they  may  have 
been  WTong. 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP 
THE  NATION  SPEAK  OUT  AGAINST 
QUIE  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr     FOLEY,    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  House  is  aware  of  the 
many  dlfBcultles  confronted  by  the 
school  superintendents  of  the  cities  of 
our  country,  both  the  great  urban  areas 
and  the  medium-sized  cities,  in  obtain- 
ing enough  financial  support  to  provide 
adequate  educational  opportunities  for 
the  children  in  their  schools. 

For  this  reason  and  also  because  the 
superintendents  are  the  ones  who  must 
live  with  the  pressing  needs  of  education 
at  the  local,  grassroots  level,  I  think  it 
highly  significant  that  so  many  school 
superintendents  in  the  cities  of  our  coun- 
try are  speaking  out  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  Qule  substitute  and  in  favor  of 
H.R.  7819.  the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  ex- 
tend the  historic  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondarj'  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  particularly  to 
such  statements  as  these  from  the  super- 
intendents of  New  York  City,  San  Diego, 
Pittsburgh,  Memphis  and  Dajrton  regis- 
tering their  opposition  to  the  Qule  sub- 
stitute. 

Prom  all  parts  of  the  country,  east, 
west,  north,  south — in  New  York  State, 
California.  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee 
and  Ohio — the  people  who  know  school 
problems  best,  the  school  superintend- 
ents, are  speaking  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  which  has  helped  them  meet 
the  demands  for  better  education  in  their 
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cities.  They  rightly  note  that  the  Quie 
substitute  would  gravely  imperil  the 
school  programs  of  their  communities. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  these  state- 
ments at  this  point  in  the  Record' 
School  Superintkndents  Speak  Out  Against 

TH«    Qrm    StJBSTITUTE 

Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan,  Superintendent 
of  New  York  City  April  26,  1967.  "While  the 
superintendents  of  the  great  cities  believe 
that  general  aid  should  be  a  long  range  ob- 
jective of  federal  financing  of  education  we 
also  believe  that  the  categorical  aids  now 
functioning  and  now  considered  for  exten- 
sion are  critically  needed  for  the  unique 
problems  of  the  large  cities.  These  cate- 
gorical aids  have  been  devised  to  probe  the 
critical  problems  surrounding  the  education 
of  the  disadvantaged  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  covuitry.  The  cities  have  mounted  Im- 
p>ortant  and  needed  programs  on  the  basis 
of  these  aids  and  they  need  to  continue  these 
categorically,  lest  the  entire  forward  move- 
ment for  the  Improvement  of  disadvantaged 
pupils  be  endangered.  General  aid  must  be 
of  massive  proportion,  and  must  be  over  and 
above  the  categorical  aids  which  are  directly 
aimed  at  the  social  problems  of  the  nation. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  the  strides 
that  the  large  cities  have  made  for  minority 
group  children  and  for  other  children  in 
disadvantaged  areas  would  be  jeopardized  by 
the  removal  of  categorical  aid  In  the  full 
authorized  amotints.  Any  consideration  of 
general  aid  must  also  contain  the  mechanics 
of  recognizing  the  financial  needs  of  the 
large  cities  which  have  not  been  recognized 
adequately  under  state  formulas  of  aid. 

"Administratively,  these  changes  [under 
the  Qule  bill]  would  throw  the  present  fed- 
eral assistance  programs  Into  chaoa.  It  would 
change  all  the  cvurent  rules  and  upset  pat- 
terns of  successful  Innovation  and  service 
begun  In  the  past  two  years. 

"The  question  of  the  church-state  Issue 
has  not  been  resolved  In  the  substitute  pro- 
posal and  would  vary  from  state  to  state 
depending  on  each  state's  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions.  State  Departments  of 
Education  might  not  be  ready  or  equipped 
to  handle  this  new  departure. 

"The  distribution  formula  for  these  sub- 
stitute propMDfials  needs  to  be  studied  care- 
fully In  terms  of  allocations  to  states.  There 
appears  to  be  no  guarantee  In  the  substitute 
proposal  that  the  educationally  deprived  will 
be  served  or  that  the  handicapped  will  be 
aided  or  that  the  cities  will  not  suffer  from 
discrimination  In  the  distribution  of  funds, 

"Our  basic  concern  is  that  the  authoriza- 
tions in  the  [Qule]  substitute  proposal  are 
too  small  to  cover  a  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion program.  The  level  of  authorizations 
would  mean  substantial  reductions  In  the 
amount  of  federal  assistance  going  to  the 
great  cities." 

Dr.  Ralph  Dallard.  Superintendent  of  San 
Diego  City  Schools,  April  26,  1967.  "The  major 
titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  should  be  continued  and  fully 
funded.  This  act  Is  directed  to  the  solution 
of  definite  and  urgent  educational  problems. 
Diversion  of  the  funds  for  existing  bills  at 
present  authorization  levels  to  any  form  of 
general  aid  would  leave  critical  problems  un- 
solved and  would  result  In  only  a  minor  level 
of  general  program  Improvement." 

Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr..  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools.  Pittsburgh,  May  1,  1967. 
"The  proposed  changes  In  the  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  would  critically  damage  big  city 
Federal  programs  In  education.  Barely  started 
over  the  past  18  months,  categorical  pro- 
grams aimed  squarely  at  the  children  of 
poverty  have  brought  a  beginning  of  hope 
to  the  poor  and  the  minorities  heavily  pop- 
ulating the  cities.  The  suggested  partial  re- 
moval of  categorical  restraints,  and  reversion 
of  control  and  procedure  to  State  authorities 


would  defeat  any  char.ce  of  inner-city  re- 
covery or  of  significant  help  for  rural  pov- 
erty State  systems  of  fund  distribution  his- 
t-jrically  and  quite  universally  discriminate 
against  cities.  Notwithstanding  the  desira- 
bility of  long  term  goals  or  general  aid.  the 
present  level  of  funding,  even  at  full  authori- 
zation, is  insufficient  to  meet  the  essential 
costs  of  categorical  compensatory  education, 
as  per  Title  I.  Any  effort  toward  general  aid 
should  be  In  addition  to,  repeat  In  addition 
to.  the  present  categorical  support,  not  In- 
stead of.  When  Federal  funds  are  available 
at  some  future  date  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  Justify  non-categorical  distribution,  over 
and  above  present  categorical  needs,  we 
would  strongly  encourage  such  aid. 

"Urge  you  to  give  strong  support  to  pres- 
ent ESEA  program,  funding  Title  I  at  full 
authorization,  and  spurn  blandishments 
that  speak  seductively  of  general  aid  that 
Indeed  is  not  general  aid,  but  a  thin  layering 
of  token  monies  to  be  so  widely  diffused  as 
to  have  little  significance  in  American  edu- 
cation State  formulas  for  distribution  vary 
so  widely  as  to  give  no  assurance  that  funds 
would  be  used  where  needed,  or  for  Innova- 
tion In  increased  services.  Absorption  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  States  to  meet  present  man- 
dated State  support  programs  has  occurred 
in  the  past  and  could  recur.  General  aid  and 
present  level  of  funding  would  simply  result 
In  higher  expenditures  for  the  status  quo" 

Dr.  E.  C.  Stlmbert,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  May  5,  1967,  "The 
purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  enlist  your  support 
to  assiu-e  the  passage  of  the  extension  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
as  proposed  In  HJl.  7819. 

"As  you  know,  the  substitute  proposals 
contained  In  H.R.  8983  faJl  far  short  of  the 
qualitative  assurances  provided  In  H.R.  7819. 
The  authorizations  to  Southern  and  border 
states  would  be  reduced  by  $373  million  in 
FT  1969.  Some  of  the  stetes  with  the  largest 
concentrations  of  disadvantaged  children 
would  lose  authorized  funds  In  FY  1969. 
Commissioner  Warf's  "Annual  Evaluation 
Report"  on  "ntle  I — 1965-1966  Identifies  243,- 
736  disadvantaged  children  li;  the  State  of 
Tennessee  who  qualify  for  special  educa- 
tional services.  Approximately  8.5  jjercent 
(20,799)  of  these  children  reside  In  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Memphis  City  Schools.  We  would 
not  like  to  see  a  reduction  In  federal  dollars 
received  and  expended  to  upgrade  educa- 
tional programs  for  these  children.  Under 
H.R.  8983  only  50  percent  of  funds  for  the 
educationally  deprived  .vould  be  authorized 
while  H.R.  7819  would  authorize  more  than 
80  percent  for  these  children. 

"School  districts  with  high  concentrations 
of  children  from  poor  families  have  received 
their  greatest  direct  financial  support  under 
ESEA.  Substitute  proposals  will  do  major 
harm  to  these  districts, 

"We  need  your  personal  support  and  that 
of  your  colleagues  on  this  vital  Issue." 

Dr.  Robert  B.  French,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  8,  1967.  "Urgent 
you  support  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  as  prop>osed  in  H.R.  7819.  Pro- 
posed amendments  we  think  will  create  end- 
less confusion." 


INDUSTRY,  LABOR,  HOMEOWNERS 
BACK  HOME-REPAIR  TAX  DEDUC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no 
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bill  before  this  Congress  that  can  do 
more  than  H  R  358  Co  boost  the  economy. 
create  jobs,  help  beautify  our  Nation,  pre- 
vent slums,  increase  the  tax  revenue  of 
local  government — and  yet,  bring  much 
needed  tax  relief  to  the  overburdened 
home-  and  rent-property  owner. 

As  the  author  of  this  bill.  I  am  deeply 
gratified  at  the  great  support  building 
for  it  across  the  country,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced it  Is  needed,  necessary  and  the 
right  approach  for  Congress  to  take  to  a 
serious  problem 

Briefly,  the  terms  of  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  $750  Income  tax  deduction  for 
the  repair  or  improvement  of  the  tax- 
payer's home,  or  for  rapid  amortization 
over  60  months  for  such  Improvements 
to  rent  property 

As  my  colleagues  know,  providing  such 
tax  benefits  Is  not  a  new  Idea. 

We  recently  passed  legislation  to  reln- 
stitute  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  to  spur  the  lagging  economy.  We 
have  before  us  legislation  to  provide  tax 
credits,  or  deductions,  to  those  with  de- 
pendents In  college.  There  is  legislation 
pending  to  do  the  same  for  costs  of  em- 
ployee moving  expenses,  pollution  control 
programs,  job  traliilng  programs,  tuition 
fees,  books  and  supplies,  or  for  expenses 
of  teachers  seeking  advanced  degrees,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

Surely,  the  low  man  on  the  tax  totem 
pole,  the  overburdened  homeowner,  de- 
serves equal  consideration.  His  home  and 
property  are  taxed  to  support  the  city. 
county,  and  State  government,  special 
districts  for  hospitals,  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, or  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
the  homeowner  postpones,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, vital  and  needed  repairs  and  re- 
furbishing of  his  dwelling?  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  rent-property  owners  will 
forgo  needed  repair  and  upkeep  until 
threatened  by  health  authorities' 

The  need  for  action  is  obvious  and  Im- 
mediate. 

In  1960.  the  home-repair  market  saw 
$13. 1  billion  p.jured  l:Uo  our  economy 
for  alterations,  repair,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  Five  years  later,  this  mar- 
ket had  dropped  to  $114  billion. 

We  are  faced  with  growing  unemploy- 
ment of  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
workers. 

We  spend  billions  for  Job  retraining, 
manpower  development,  or  make-work 
programs. 

We  spend  billions  more  for  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  renewal,  yet  give  no 
incentive  toward  prevention  of  urban 
blight. 

We  decry  the  ugliness  of  our  country- 
side and  our  cities,  and  give  our  people  no 
incentive  to  beautify  their  home- 
Surely.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  can 
do  better  than  that. 

Here,  In  this  land  of  plenty,  where 
homeownership  l.s  the  goal  so  nobly  as- 
sisted by  many  Federal  programs,  there 
are  11  million  dwellings  clas.sed  as  blisht- 
ed  or  substandard  Obviously,  we  must 
have  a  better  answer  than  wait  until 
these  homes  become  .slums,  then  level 
them  with  a  bulldozer 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  feel 
enactment  of  H  R  3.58  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  heavily  In  revenue. 


I  dispute  this  contention.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  generate  new  revenue, 
through  Increased  markets,  new  jobs,  a 
reduction  in  slum  clearance  costs,  urban 
renewal  costs,  and  manpower  retraining 
programs.  In  addition,  it  would  brmg  In 
Increased  revenue  to  local  govenimcnt  as 
blighted  areas  are  refurbished,  through 
Increased  sales  tax  revenue,  or  local 
revenue  producing  permit  fees  and  taxes. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  ugliness  with  winch  our  country 
abounds,  and  great  programs  to  plant 
trees  and  flowers,  or  remove  unsightly 
billboards,  have  been  Implemented. 

But  let  me  say  that  all  the  flowers  In 
creation  will  not  hide  the  ugliness  of  an 
unpalnted  home,  nor  take  the  chill  from 
the  7  million  homes  in  our  country  that 
lack  a  private  toilet,  bath,  or  running 
water. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  can 
do  better  than  that  And  I  am  not  alone 
in  believing  that  H.R.  358  can  provide 
the  answer  to  a  multitude  of  problems 
facing  us. 

Among  the  groups  actively  supporting 
my  bill,  are: 

National  Association  of  Homebuilders. 

Plumbing.  Heating,  and  Cooling  Con- 
tractors. 

National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 

Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors 
of  America 

Paint  and  Wallpaper  Association  of 
America. 

Southern  Paint  and  Wallcoverings  As- 
sociation 

Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  AFL^CIO, 

Brotherhood  of  Painters. 

National  Paint,  Varnish,  and  Lacquer 
Association, 

National  Limiber  and  Building  Mate- 
rial Dealers  Association. 

Tile  Contractors  Association. 

National  Forest  Products  Association. 

Contracting  Plasu^rers  and  Latherers 
International  Association. 

National  Bureau  for  Lathing  and  Plas- 
tering. 

Structural  Clay  Products  Institute. 

Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  Interna- 
tional Union. 

These  are  but  a  few.  Mr  Speaker,  who 
believe  that  H  R.  358  merits  enactment, 
and  who  are  workmg  to  insure  its  pas- 
sage  in   this  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us,  and  respectfully 
call  to  their  attention  the  accompanying 
articles  from  the  American  Paint  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Decorating  Retailer; 
Brotherhood    op    P.^inters.    Deco- 
rators.      AND       PAI'EXHANGERg       OF 
America.  AFTr-CIO, 

Wd^hington.  DC  ,  May  11.  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Caset. 
Hou.^e  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

DtAR  Concressmav  Caset:  Please  be  as- 
sured of  my  full  support  of  your  Bill,  HR 
358  and  the  support  of  the  205.000  members 
of  our  International  Union. 

In  connection  with  our  active  support  of 
H  R  358  our  International  Union  is  asso- 
ciated with  such  company  as  the  Painters 
and  Decorators  Contracting  Association  of 
.■\merlca  and  the  National  Paint,  Vamlsh  and 
Lacquer  Association. 

Please  be  assured  that  everything  possible 
win  be  accorded  this  important  legislation 


and  when  the  BUI  is  considered,  upon  your 
advice,  a  representative  of  our  Brotherhood 
wtU  testify  before  the  Committee  In  full  sup- 
port of  the  Bill. 

By  the  way.  Congressman  Casey.  It  Is  my 
view  that  the  passage  of  this  BUI  will  do  more 
to  beautify  the  nation  and  stabilize  the  con- 
dition of  residential  property  than  any  effort 
thus  far  made  under  the  so-called  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Program. 

Thank  you  for  your  demonstrated  states- 
manship on  this  important  legislative  mat- 
ter and  with  best  wishes.  I  remain 
Very  truly  yours. 

S.  Frank  Raftery. 

General  President. 

[Prom  the  American  Paint  Journal,  Feb    27. 

19671 

Get  Behind  H  R    358 

Something  Is  developing  In  Washington 
which  merits  the  attention  of  everyone  con- 
cerned with  trade  sales  coatings  Congress- 
man Robert  C.asey  Is  seeking  support  for  a 
bU!  (H.R  358)  which  would  provide  tax  de- 
ductions for  home  Improvements.  Typically, 
the  National  Paint,  V.unlsh  and  Lacquer 
Association  is  In  there  pitching  with  its  sup- 
fwrt.  and  recently  provided  a  meeting  place 
for  Congressman  C.isey  and  v.arlous  other 
interested   parties   W  pet   pl.ms   moving. 

There  is  a  groundswell  of  support  for  the 
proposed  me;»sure  on  the  professional  asso- 
ciation level,  :is  evidenced  by  the  representa- 
tion at  that  recent  meeting  In  Washington. 
In  addition  to  several  key  staff  members  of 
t.'ie  NPVLA,  there  were  contingents  from 
groups  representing  the  plasterers  and  lath- 
ers union,  lumber  and  building  materials 
dealers,  p.Tlnt  and  wallcovering  dealers, 
building  and  construction  trade  union,  elec- 
trical contractors,  plumbing,  he.iting  and 
cooling  contractors,  home  builders  and 
others.  All  of  these  p.^rtles  would  stand  to 
benefit  from  such  legislation,  by  way  of  In- 
creased home  Improvement  work.  But  It  la 
noteworthy  that  the  NPVLA  provided  the 
meeting  ground  and  the  leadership  behind 
Congressman  Casey's  drive  for  support  of 
H  R    358 

The  groups  which  met  will  urge  support 
through  communications  with  their  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  they  will  ask  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  various  legislators.  A  specU-U 
t.isk  force  was  appointed  to  driift  proposals 
and  arguments  In  favor  of  H  R.  358.  In  other 
words,  the  wheels  are  in  motion. 

Soon  the  ball  will  be  m  the  hands  of  asso- 
ciation members  They  must  produce  a  re- 
sounding echo  of  6upp>ort  for  the  bill  and 
rally  the  support  of  homeoA  tiers.  Tr.ade  sales 
manufacturers  should  begin  planning  now 
to  assist  In  the  grass  root.s  education  pro- 
gram that  must  follow  if  th:it  support  Is  to 
materialize.  Surely  homeowners  would  wel- 
come such  tax  relief  for  improvements  In 
some  arer^s  they  alre.idy  bear  too  heavy  a  tax 
burden.  And  In  helping  to  deliver  such  a 
benefit  to  them,  trade  sales  paint  makers  wUl 
realize  a  h.mdsome  sales  Jump.  So  get  behind 
HR  3581 

Washington  Scope 

New  Interest  Is  developing  behind  H  R  358, 
which  would  allow  Uixp.iyers  up  to  $750  per 
year  In  tax  deductions  for  repairs  or  improve- 
ments m.ide  upon  their  residences 

The  bill,  a  creation  of  Rep  Bob  Casey  (D 
Tex  ) ,  long  has  languished  In  the  House  W.iys 
and  .Me.ins  Committee  because  of  string  op- 
position from  the  Treasury  Dep.irtment  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  The  Casey  bill  cuts 
across  the  eiitire  Treasury  concept  of  no  tax 
exemptions  for  personal  living  expenses. 

Even  so.  the  bill's  backers  now  see  some 
rays  of  hope  for  H  R.  358.  One  comes  from 
the  Johnson  Administrations  shifting  view- 
point on  housing  In  the  past,  all  emphasis 
was  on  new  housing  Now  housing  experts 
are  recognizing  that  there  are  many  millions 


of  older  homes  that  can  be  resnowatod  or 
restored  more  cheaply  and  without  the  aocial 
problems  that  new  housing  often  creates. 

Another  ray  comes  from  LBJ'e  consuming 
desire  to  clean  up  the  mess  in  our  cities. 
H-R.  358  would  provide  people  with  real  In- 
centive to  flx  up  substandard  homes,  of 
which  the  1960  Census  listed  over  10  mlUlon 
In  the  U.S. 

Finally — as  the  "new  economists"  have 
proved  In  other  cases — such  legl&la^on,  in- 
stead of  being  a  drain  on  the  treasury,  prob- 
ably would  brtng  In  more  national  and  local 
tax  monies  In  the  long  run  through  the 
Increased  business  It  would  create  and  the 
added  value  It  would  give  homes. 

So.  a  major  grassroots  campaign  for  IL£. 
358  may  be  In  the  making  soon. 

Joseph  S.  Miixer. 
Special  Consultant  to 
PWAA  and  Decoratia^f  Betailer. 


-VICE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
TEXAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  txiftnii  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  sentlemaii 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24  and  25,  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey  honored  the 
State  of  Texas  by  a  visit  and  while  there 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  our  Texas 
Legislature. 

Because  his  words  of  wisdom  there  had 
such  a  profound  impact,  and  because  I 
believe  his  message  is  of  such  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  all  Americans,  I 
have  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
speech  reprinted  at  this  point: 

B£MARKS   OF  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBIXT  H.  KXlit- 

PHRTT.   Texas   State   Lbgisx.atttbx,  Austin, 

Tex  .  April  24.  1967 

This  Is  a  very  rare  experience  for  me — to 
be  able  to  stand  here  and  look  out  over  all 
these  fine  Texas  faces.  Of  course,  I  have  had 
considerable  practice  looking  Into  Texas 
fares—sometimes.  I  get  the  feeling  that  who- 
ever wTote  '"The  Eyes  of  Texas"  had  me  In 
mind.  But  what  makes  this  experience  so 
rare  is  that,  this  time.  I  am  doing  the  talk- 
lag. 

And  X  don't  mind  telling  you:  You  may 
be  in  for  it. 

But  you  don't  need  to  worry.  The  point 
has  alre.idy  been  made.  One  of  your  fellow 
Texans  reminded  me  this  morning  that  Aus- 
tin was  once  the  home  of  William  Sidney 
Porter  who  wrote  the  O.  Henry  stories — 
and  he  observed  that  O.  Henry  and  I  had 
much  in  common:  O.  Henry  stories  always 
have  surprise  endings  and  In  my  speeches, 
the  end  Is  always  a  surprise,  too. 

I  .im  happy  to  be  In  Texas  once  again.  As 
you  re.ilize.  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Vice 
President  Is  to  visit  the  capitals  of  our 
friendly  allies.  Believe  me.  we  are  very  grate- 
ful In  Washington  to  have  Texas  on  our 
side — that  is,  whenever  you  are. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  bring  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  warm  personal  greetings 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
Is  on  a  s.id  mission  today  to  pay  the  last  re- 
sp>ects  of  our  nation  to  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  In  the  postwar  world — a  man  who 
visited  Austin  six  years  ago  this  month — 
former  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of  Ger- 
many. I  know  you  Join  with  me  in  grieving 
the  death  and  saluting  the  life  of  this  stal- 
wart of  freedom. 

The  President  and  the  First  Lady — what  a 


wonderful  Image  she  has  throughout  this 
land — asked  me  to  check  on  Luci  while  1 
was  here.  She's  fine  but  her  Secret  Service 
men  are  getting  circles  under  their  eyes, 
staying  up  late  to  study  Dr.  Spock.  It  won't 
be  much  longer  before  Pat  Nugent  and  I  will 
have  more  in  common  than  Just  our  youth — 
we'll  both  be  No.  2. 

The  President  also  asked  me  If  I  would 
stop  by  HEW  and  pick  up  this  week's  grants 
for  Texas,  so  I  could  deliver  them  to  Gov- 
ernor Connally.  I  did  stop  tiiere,  John,  but 
the  grants  weren't  ready — HEW  was  stUl 
tying  around  them.  You  can  expect  them  in 
the  mall — sometime  during  the  next  few 
months. 

Seriously,  It  Is  a  privilege — ^a  personally 
moving  privilege — to  come  to  this  historic 
chamber.  Here,  when  this  century  was  young. 
there  began  the  public  service  of  two  of  the 
great  public  men  of  our  Republic:  One  was 
the  wise  and  strong  leader  who  served  so 
falthfuUy  his  country  and  his  party  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  Congress  and  went 
on  to  serve  faithfully  a  great  American 
President  In  the  office  I  am  now  privileged 
to  hold — John  Mance  Gamer. 

The  other,  of  course,  was  the  uncommon 
American  who  presided  over  this  Texas  House 
as  Speaker  and  went  on  to  preside  longer 
•than  any  other  American  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  In  Washington,  a  man  whose  Influence 
for  good  still  radiates  over  the  conduct  of 
our  nation's  affairs — Mr.  Sam  Rayburn. 

You  who  serve  here  where  these  great  men 
both  served  are  inheritors  of  a  proud  legacy 
of  public  leadership  and  selfless  devotion  to 
the  public  good. 

On  occasion,  I  have  heard  some  Texans  of 
my  acquaintance  express  regret — quietly  and 
with  restraint,  of  course — at  how  difficult  !t 
is  for  anyone  from  your  state  to  achieve  posi- 
tions of  Influence  at  the  national  level.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  sympathetic.  Why,  ever  since 
Woalrow  Wilson  had  three  Texans  in  his 
Cabinet,  Texas  has  Ijeen  held  down.  Since 
1930,  you  have  had  only  two  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, only  two  Speakers  of  the  national  Con- 
gress, only  two  Vice  Presidents.  Only  two 
men  born  in  Texas  have  been  elected  Presi- 
dent In  all  that  time.  Why,  right  now  in 
Congress,  Texans  are  only  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations,  Agriculture,  Banking  and 
Currency,  Veterans  Affairs  and  Administra- 
tion Committees  of  the  House. 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  take  away  anything 
from  Texas — certainly  not  while  I  am  In  this 
Job.  But  I'll  tell  you,  with  a  record  like  that, 
I  wish  some  of  those  people,  whoever  they 
are,  that  are  holding  Texas  down  would  get 
It  In  for  Minnesota,  too. 

In  the  long  course  of  history,  this  month 
of  April  hris  often  been — as  the  poet  once 
put  it — the  crudest  month.  With  nature  at 
her  loveliest,  man  has  often  chosen  this  sea- 
son to  show  his  ugliest. 

Fifty  years  ago,  our  nation  was  brought 
into  the  conflict  of  the  flrst  World  War. 
There  have  been  other  anxious  Aprils  for  us 
and  for  the  world  since.  But  I  am  thinking 
now  of  April,  1941,  when  a  young  Congress- 
man from  Texas  came  to  speak  before  this 
leglslattu'e. 

Here  In  these  chambers — not  as  a  mem- 
ber, but  as  a  boy — that  young  Congressman 
had  flrst  learned  the  legislative  processes 
sitting  by  the  desk  of  his  father.  Only  four 
years  before,  he  had  followed  his  father  Into 
public  service — elected  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict In  the  Congress.  FV>r  those  four  years 
he  had  worked.  He  had  warred  against 
poverty.  He  had  led  the  effort  to  harness 
the  Colorado  and  to  place  the  poles  and 
string  the  wires  that  would  light  the  dark- 
ness In  the  homes  of  these  Texas  hills. 

But  on  that  April  day — San  Jacinto  Day  of 
1941 — he  came  home  with  another  message. 
Standing  here,  as  the  clouds  of  war  darkened 
over  Europe  and  gathered  over  the  Pacific, 
that  young  Congressman  told  his  Leglsla- 
ttire :  "It  is  later  than  we  think." 


It  wa£,  mdeed,  far,  far  later  than  many 
Americans  would  permit  themselves  to  be- 
lieve. I  need  not  recite  the  tragic  events  that 
were  so  soon  to  come — nor  need  I  remind 
you  that  the  young  Congressman  was  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

In  recounting  this,  I  do  not  come  to  repeat 
now  those  words  Lyndon  Johnson  spoke 
then — for  the  message  of  this  moment  of 
ours  lE  not  the  same  as  it  was  then  for 
-Americans. 

The  world  of  1967  Is  not  the  same  as  th.» 
world  of  1941 

And  that  is  precisely  the  point  I  belle^'d 
needs  to  be  far  better  understood:  both  by 
our  OWE  people  and  by  others  In  the  wor.d. 

Twenty-Blx  years  ago  .  .  .  fifty  and  ci.-j 
hundred  years  ago — and  back  through  h"s- 
tory — peace  has  always  had  Its  enemies.  But 
never  has  peace  had  Its  lasting  protectors  and 
defenders — never,  until  now  In  these  postwar 
years. 

The  second  World  War  brought  home  to  all 
mai^lnd — If  not  to  all  their  leaders — the  in- 
escapable fact  that  we  could  not  again  pay 
the  price  of  major  war.  It  brought  home  the 
lesson  that  we  could — and  must — be  always 
ready  to  pay  the  price  for  peace. 

On  the  foundation  of  that  decision,  a  nc^ 
world  has  come  Into  being — a  world  of  r.ev^ 
values,  new  relations,  new  aspiration.  It  1.'=  a 
world  that  renders  obsolete  the  old  dogmas 
of  world  dominion  by  the  use  of  force. 

In  Vietnam  now,  the  struggle  is  essentially 
a  struggle  not  between  two  doctrines,  nc  t 
between  two  cultures,  not  at  all  between 
East  and  West  but,  rather,  a  struggle  between 
these  old  values  and  new. 

And  I  say  that  It  Is  the  new  world  a- 
maklng — the  new  world  with  which  this  ua- 
tlon  stands — that  will  prevail. 

We  have  in  our  land  many  problems  to  be 
faced  but  I  have  heard  President  Johnson 
say,  over  and  over,  that  for  all'ithe  problerta 
that  beset  his  office,  he  would  rather  fa.  e 
those  which  come  to  him  than  those  which 
come  to  any  other  leader  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment on  earth. 

I  think  sometimes  this  Is  the  perspective 
In  which  we  should  think  of  the  prospects 
and  choices  facing  the  men  who  have  chosen 
to  wage  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  design  of  their  aggression,  they  hsve 
followed  the  traditional  precepts  of  their 
dogma.  They  have  followed  a  design  which 
In  the  past  seemed  to  be  a  formula  fcr 
success.  But  they  should — and  must — recry- 
nlze  that  times  have  changed. 

Their  war  of  so-called  national  llberatlcn 
against  South  Vietnam  has  not  spread  -'.a 
their  dogma  tells  them  It  should 

The  peoples  and  the  leaders  of  Asia  rre 
not  turning  toward  that  doctrine  nor  f»re 
they  bowing  before  It. 

At  the  Manila  Conference  a  few  months 
past,  the  leaders  of  a  new  Asia  chose  cca- 
fidently  and  courageously  to  cast  their  lot 
with  the  free  world  of  the  future. 

And  at  Punta  del  Este,  Just  two  weeks  rco, 
there  was  again  that  same  kind  of  choosing-  • 
that  same  kind  of  confidence — manifested  by 
the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  believe  this  message  should  now  be  clear 
to  those  who  would  follow  the  old  patterns: 
It  Is  later  than  they  think. 

In  barely  the  span  of  a  generation,  a  nev/ 
world  has  been  brought  to  being  and  we 
ourselves.  In  America,  need  to  understand 
this  better  than  we  do. 

In  this  world  of  the  1960's,  unlike  the 
world  before,  all  but  a  fraction  of  hvunan- 
klnd  govern  themselves  for  the  first  time. 

In  these  1960's,  tmllke  the  world  before, 
men  and  nations  are  meeting  together,  plan- 
ning together,  working  together  on  peaceful 
pursuits  for  the  betterment  of  life  on  oil 
this  earth. 

Never  before  in  all  years  man  has  lived  on 
this  earth  has  there  been  such  a  great  com- 
mitment of  resources  to  education,  to  agri- 
culture,  to  the  feeding  of  the  hungry  and 
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the  housing  of  the  poor,  to  the  creation  of 
useful  employment  and  to  the  elimination 
of  debilitating  disease  And  we  mean  to  do 
more 

Yes,  my  fellow  countrymen,  this  is  a  new 
world— and  It  Is  In  being  In  very  large  meas- 
ure becduw  cne  nation.  buUt  by  the  blood 
of  many  diverse  streams  of  man,  has  com- 
mitted Its  strength  to  the  role  no  nation 
ever  before  underto<:>lc :  The  role  of  seeking 
peace  for  manltind. 

That  nation  Is  your  nation— the  United 
States  of  America. 

And  you  can  be  proud  today — prouder 
than   ever   before — to    be   Americana. 

Thla  Is  a  point  I  want  to  make  today 

The  role  America  is  occupying  In  the 
world  today  is  a  role  destined  for  it  inevita- 
bly by  the  very  composition  of  our  popu- 
lace For  more  than  100  years,  there  came 
to  these  shores  men  and  women  who  were 
willing  'o  sacrifice  hearthslde.  family,  herit- 
age and  possessions  in  search  of  peace. 

Here  in  central  Texas — aa  much  .«  any 
place  in  America — yovi  received  th^jse  great 
waves  of  settlers  from  Oerm.my  and  Poland 
and  Czechoelovftkla  and  Sweden  -from  Leb- 
anon and  Greece  and  Italy — from  all  the 
land*  of  the  Old  World  Whatever  their 
origins,  they  shared  In  common  a  hatred  of 
war  and  a  love  of  p)«ace  And  those  beliefs 
have  become  a  part  of  the  heart  of  America 
— and  of  the  policies  the  American  govern- 
ment has  pursued  under  all  our  leaders 

There  is  no  greater  .American  commitment 
than  the  commitment  to  peace 

The  strength  uf  America  ^  committed 
firmly  in  Vietnam  to  protect  the  peace  and 
to  prevent  the  success  of  aggression 

I  have  been  known,  through  my  public 
life,  as  a  lit>eral 

I  believe  with  all  the  fervor  of  mv  heart 
and  life,  that  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  Amer- 
ican liberalism  for  .America  Itself  to  betray 
the  hopes  and  confidences  uur  strength  has 
kindled  among  the  peoples  of  the  poverty- 
stricken,  emerging  two-thirds  of  this  world. 

The  impulse  that  has  propelled  this  nation 
toward  greatness  is  that  generous  Impulse 
of  responsible  a:.d  compassionate  liberalism 
that  marked  the  service  of  the  young  Con- 
gressman who  spoke  here  twenty-six  years 
ago. 

Yes.  we  have  at  home  great  moral  respon- 
sibilities to  tight  for  equal  opportunity  for 
all  (as  you  are  fighting  for  equal  opportu- 
nity for  Negro  Americans  and  Mexican 
.Americans)  .to  breaic  the  shackles  of 
poverty  to  combat  crime  and  steady  the 

even  scales  of  Justice 

But  what  would  be  the  morality  of  a  na- 
tion which  devoted  Its  riches  only  to  itself, 
or  regarded  freedom  in  one  part  of  the  world 
as  less  precious  than  In  another? 

The  world  today  is  not  the  same  as  a  gen- 
eration ago    Nor  Is  this  the  same  .America 

Our  challenges,  as  well  as  our  opportuni- 
ties,  are   of   a   new   order  of   magnitude 
.*  new  order  of  complexity   .  .      above  ai:    a 
new  order  of  promise 

In  our  public  affairs,  we  must  respond  with 
originality  The  old  rhetoric,  the  old  slogans, 
the  old  vocabularies  of  the  past  do  not  serve 
us  now 

We  can  and  we  must  lay  aside  the  rhe'orlc 
of  division— of  workman  against  manage- 
ment, of  labor  against  capital  and  capital 
against  farmer,  of  haves  and  have-nots,  of 
races  and  religions  and  regions  These  divi- 
sions, kept  alive  within  our  politics  do  not 
serve  this  society  in  which  we  see  these 
divisions  fading  every  day 

The  great  tradition  of  the  public  men  of 
this  great  state--- the  tradition  of  the  Garners 
and  the  Rayburns  and  the  Lyndon  John- 
sons—  Ls  a  tradition  of  channeling  diversity 
Into  progress 

Texas  part  East  part  West  part  North. 
part  South  rich  m  'he  pa-st  and  richer  in  the 
future — occupies  i  role  unique  in  our  n.itlon 

It  Is  your  opportunity  as  Texans  to  lead, 
by   your   example,   toward   the   creative   and 


constructive  relationship  with  the  national 
government  that  will  give  America  the 
strength  she  shall  need  for  the  tasks  ahead 
in  the  last  third  of  this  century. 

Thirty  years  ago.  Pranklln  Delano  Roose- 
velt, with  John  Garner  at  his  side,  turned 
this  nation  toward  a  new  course  of  hope 
and  opportunity  for  all  its  citizens. 

We  have  moved  forward  on  that  CDUrse. 
And  we  are  succeeding 

Now.  we  face  an  even  greater  task 

Wherever  we  serve — courthouse,  statehouse 
or  White  House — we  who  serve  the  American 
people  know  today  that  we  do  not  serve  thU 
land  alone 

For  n>w.  as  when  our  Republic  began,  the 
cause  of  America  Is  as  Tom  Pame  put  It. 
the  cause  of  all  mankind 

Where  peace  has  Its  enemies,  we  shall  meet 
them  and  we  shall  prevail 

Where  hope  flowers  lunong  men,  we  shall 
shelter  It  and  tend  it  and  encourage  It  to 
grow  so  that  mankind  shall  stand  to  his  full 
height  and  know  the  dignity  and  the  freedom 
Intended  for  him  by  hLs  Maker 


FLORIDA  SEN.ATE  REQUESTS  CON- 
GRESSIONAL HEARINGS  ON  COM- 
MUNISM  IN   CUBA 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiianLmou5  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  Mr  FascellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPR^KEJl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speakt-r,  the  sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Honda  has  just 
adopted  a  Re.solution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
public  investigation  into  the  apparent  ex- 
istence of  a  Soviet-dominated  Commu- 
nist regime  In  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  This 
is  a  matter  which  is  under  continuing  In- 
vestigation by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  State  Department,  and  appro- 
priate congressional  committees.  It  is  a 
subject  which  merits  the  prompt  inves- 
tigation requested  by  Senator  Dick  Stone. 
Us  spx)nsor 

Senator  Stone  is  an  outstanding,  able, 
young  man  and  State  .senator  from  Dade 
County  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  have  advised  him  today  that  this 
resolution  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  that  the  inves- 
tigation requested  is  belne  undertaken 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
.^f^at^s  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  US  House  of  Representatives,  as 
part  of  the  current  investigation  on  com- 
munism in  Latin  America 

Senator  Stone's  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  Florida  on  May  11.  1967. 
as  Senate  Resolution  No  967.  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

SE.N-\Tr     RESOLfTTON     978 

\  resolution  requesting  the  I'ongress  of  the 
United  Stales  to  make  a  public  Investiga- 
tion into  the  apparent  existence  of  a  So- 
viet-dominated Communist  regime  in  the 
Republic  of  Cuba 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Florida  That  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  Is  hereby  requested  to  in- 
struct Its  appropriate  committees  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  conduct  a  public  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  apparent  existence  of  a  Soviet- 
dominated  Communist  regime  In  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  located  only  ninety  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Florida 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  congress  of 
the   United    States    recognize    the   fact   that 


GENE  MILLER   WINS  PULITZER 
PRIZE 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr  F.^scellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  members 
of  the  pre.ss  are  too  frequently  maligned 
and  criticized  for  doin.t:  their  job  I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that 
one  newsman  has  been  awarded  the 
Pulit/er  Prize  for  doing  his.  I  refer  to  Mr 
Gene  Miller  of  the  Miami  Herald  who, 
as  a  result  of  his  investigative  ability  and 
sheer  tenacity  over  a  tx>riod  of  3  years, 
was  able  to  convince  authorities  that  two 
persons  convicted  of  mu.der  were,  in  fact, 
innocent. 

His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Joseph  Shea 
in  Florida  and  Mar>-  Katherin  Hampton 
in  Louisiana  are  well  known  to  South 
Floridlans 

No  one  t>elieved  that  Joseph  Shea  was 
innocent,  but  Gene  Miller  was  convinced 
that  he  was  not  a  murderer.  He  man- 
aged to  talk  some  other  people  into  go- 
ing along  with  him — if  skeptically — and 
his  news  articles  over  the  years  culmi- 
nated in  the  retrial  and  ultimate  release 
of  Shea.  The  situation  was  the  same  in 
the  case  of  Mary  Hampton 

Such  a  determined  Interest  in  the  cau.se 
of  justice  and  the  "little  man"  deserves 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  all  that  goes  with 
It  The  following  editorial  from  the  Mi- 
ami Herald  expresses  Its  thoughts  on  the 
award- winning  reporter: 

Jot-RNAi.is.M  At  Its  Best 

They  don't  have  to  give  prizes  to  people 
like  Gene  Miller  of  The  Herald  He  gets  more 
than  enough  satisfaction  and  fun  out  of  hli 
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Florida,  over  many  mllee  of  Its  co.i,stIlne,  Is 
geographically  close  to  this  menace,  that 
into  the  state  of  Florida  have  povired  many 
thousands  of  refugees  escaping  from  Com- 
munist domination  in  Cuba  and  for  whom 
this  state  has  furnished  a  haven  and  much 
money  for  their  support;  that  there  Is  every 
Indication  that  Cuba  Is  attempting  now  to 
export  the  Soviet  revolution  Into  other 
neighboring  areas  as  well  as  Into  the  United 
States  through  the  state  of  Florida,  some- 
thing which  our  national  administration  has 
promised  never  would  be  tolerated:  that  this 
state  and  Its  people,  along  with  every  other  1 
area  in  this  country,  have  a  right  to  know  | 
what  the  federal  administration  Is  doing  dip- 
lomatically, economically  and  from  a  mili- 
tary standijolnt  at  this  moment  to  counter- 
act Communist  domination  of  Florida's 
neighbor  and  the  attempted  spread  of  Soviet 
Influence;  and  what  plan.«.  If  any.  the  na- 
tional administration  has  to  expunge  this 
menace  and  liberate  our  nearest  foreign 
neighbor.  n 

Be  If  further  resolved  that  the  congress  of  I 
the  United  States  be  urgently  requested  to 
take  tangible  steps  toward  reviving  and  im- 
plementing the  Monroe  Dix-trlne  .is  the 
United  States  understood  this  doctrine  ap- 
plied prior  to  the  time  when  Cuba  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Soviet  regime 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
senate  resolution  be  dispatched  to  the  presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States,  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States  senate,  to  the  speaker 
of  the  United  States  house  of  representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion   to   the   United    States   congress. 


Job  as  a  newspaperman.  Matter  of  fact,  he's 

always  startling  other  people  In  our  news- 
room with  his  exuberance  over  some  story  he 
has  latched  onto. 

But  the  people  who  hand  out  Pulitzer 
Prizes  didn't  know  about  all  that  and  they 
went  ahead  and  gave  him  Journalism's  high- 
est honor. 

Though  many  people  envy  Gene  Miller  for 
the  sheer  enjoyment  he  gets  out  of  his  Job. 
there  Is  nobody  to  deny  that  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Investigative  reporting  and  Initia- 
tive went  to  the  right  man  this  year. 

It  was  hard  work  those  three  years  of  dig- 
ging for  the  facts  behind  the  murder  convic- 
tions of  two  people  who  were  not  guilty. 

Society  had  put  Joseph  Shea  and  Mary 
Katherin  Hampton  In  prison  for  crimes  that 
Gene  Miller  was  convinced  they  could  not 
have  committed. 

Society  told  this  newspaperman  that  he 
was  wrong  and  to  forget  it 

But  Joseph  Shea  and  Mary  Hampton  are 
free  today  because  of  Gene  Miller's  dedication 
to  truth  and  his  skill  at  discovering  it.  For 
society  there  Is  the  task  of  sweeping  away 
the  messy  traces  of  Justice  that  was  corrvipted 
by  human  frailty  and  error. 

The  day  Joseph  Shea  walked  out  of  the 
Dade  County  Courthouse  The  Herald  pro- 
claimed Its  pride  In  Gene  Miller  for  brilliant 
and  tireless  Investigation.  We  called  It  re- 
sponsible Journalism  at  its  best  and  we  re- 
pe.ited  the  phrase  10  months  later  when  the 
gates  of  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  swung 
open  (or  Mary  Hampton. 

We  would  now  like  to  congratulate  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Jury  for  recognition  of  a  man 
who  makes  us  all  at  The  Herald  stand  taller 
todRv 


RADL^TION   STANDARDS   FOR 
URANIUM  MINING 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  TMr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  mo- 
ment in  support  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz'  radiation  standards  for  uranium 
mining. 

The  cumulative  evidence,  which  shows 
that  the  incidence  of  fatal  lung  cancer 
among  uranium  miners  is  seven  times 
that  for  the  public  as  a  whole,  is  reason 
enough  for  the  establishment  of  such 
standards. 

It  is  true  that  many  men  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  work  face  danger  and  death 
daily.  And  uranium  miners,  even  with 
the  new  standards,  will  continue  to  face 
the  dangers  of  working  underground. 
But  no  man  should  be  required  to  face 
hazards  aealnst  which  corrective  mea- 
•surescan  be  taken. 

The  Secretary's  standards  are  fair  and 
reasonable.  They  establish  strict  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  deadly  radon 
radiation  to  which  uranium  miners  can 
be  exposed.  They  eliminate,  as  much  as 
is  possible,  the  threat  of  overexposure  to 
radiation  among  the  miners. 

Wisely,  the  Secretary  has  provided  for 
public  comment  on  his  standards  by  in- 
viting interested  parties  to  submit  views 
or  arguments  concerning  the  standards. 
He  has  provided  for  amendments  to  the 
regulations  should  the  \iews  and  argu- 


ments submitted  by  interested  parties  in- 
dicate amendments  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable. 

These  regulations  are  more  than  simple 
work  standards  for  the  uranium  mining 
industry.  They  are  basic  human  stand- 
ards for  the  preservation  of  life  and  the 
protection  of  health. 

They  are  the  basis  for  men  entering 
the  uraniimi  mines  free  from  the  fear 
that  they,  too,  may  soon  be  condemned 
to  death  from  lung  cancer. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
join  with  me  in  giving  his  full  support 
to  the  standards  established  by  Secretary 
Wirtz. 


NATIONAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE  FAIR 
CAMPAIGN  PRACTICES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  grant  a  national  charter  to  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee,  the 
only  national,  objective,  bipartisan  or- 
ganization working  to  improve  the  cli- 
mate of  American  political  campaigns. 
A  charter  recognizing  the  national  scope 
and  stature  of  the  committee  will  help 
all  of  us  achieve  the  goal  of  clean  and 
effective  political  contests  for  the  elected 
leaders  of  our  State  and  National  Gov- 
ernments are  the  ones  who  get  the  great- 
est direct  benefit  from  the  work  of  tlie 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee. 

For  more  than  10  years  the  committee 
has  worked  to  educate  the  voters — and 
the  candidates — on  the  principles  of  fair 
campaigning.  The  committee  was  orga- 
nized in  the  days  when  smear  and  innu- 
endo— the  casual  imputation  of  dis- 
loyalty and  routine  sneers  about  personal 
habits — were  standard  weapons  used  by 
too  many  candidates.  The  committee  de- 
veloped the  code  of  fair  campaign  prac- 
tices as  a  set  of  principles  against  which 
a  candidate's  conduct  could  be  measured 
and  as  a  basis  for  education  of  future 
voters  on  the  ideals  of  American  politics. 

Candidates  for  most  of  the  important 
Government  offices  now  sign  the  pledge 
to  campaign  fairly.  And  they  honor  the 
pledge,  for  candidates  have  learned  that 
a  clean  campaign — an  all-out  political 
contest  with  the  Issues  honestly  pre- 
sented and  forcefully  debated — is  most 
often  a  successful  campaign.  The  voters 
are  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
ethics  of  political  campaigns,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  educational  material  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee  has  pre- 
pared for  high  school  and  college  civics 
classes. 

There  still  is  much  work  to  be  done  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  political  campaigns 
fiercely  fought  but  fairly  conducted.  A 
national  charter  for  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  will  help  achieve 
that  goal,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  legislation. 

I  have  requested  consent  to  insert 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  brief  summary 


of  the  6W5complishments  and  history  of 
the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
entitlfxl  "The  Conscience  of  American 

Politics": 

H.R.  9946 
A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee.  Incorj)orated 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons:  Honorable  Charles 
P.  Taft,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Mr.  Harry  Louis 
Selden,  Washington.  District  of  Columbia; 
Miss  .Anna  Lord  Strauss.  New  York.  New  York; 
Mr,  Philip  M.  Stern.  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia;  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania;  Honorable 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Independence.  Missouri: 
Honorable  H.  Meade  Alcorn.  Junior.  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  Mr.  Carl  Ally,  Norwalk, 
Connecticut;  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Archibald,  Ken- 
sington, Maryland;  Honorable  William  Ben- 
ton, Southport,  Cormectlcut;  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley,  New  York,  New  York;  Mr. 
Bruce  L.  Felknor.  Armonk,  New  York;  Rabbi 
Louis  Flnkelfitein,  New  York,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rudel  Gatov,  Kentfield,  Cali- 
fornia; Honorable  Guy  M.  Gillette,  Chero- 
kee. Iowa;  Honorable  Leonard  W.  Hall. 
Locust  Valley.  New  York;  Honorable  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  New  York.  New  York;  Mr.  Palmer 
Hoyt.  Denver,  Colorado:  Mr.  George  F. 
Jewett,  Junior,  San  Francisco,  California; 
Mr.  Vann  M  Kennedy,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas; 
Mr.  Herman  S.  Kohlmeyer,  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana;  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord.  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia;  Mr.  Joseph 
Martin,  Junior.  San  FYanclsco,  California: 
Honorable  Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  Taos.  New 
Mexico;  Mr.  A.  C.  Nielsen,  Junior,  Chicago. 
Illinois:  Mr.  Louis  Nizer,  New  York.  New 
York;  Mr.  John  Nuveen.  Chicago,  Illinois: 
Mr.  Richard  Ravitch.  New  York,  New  York: 
Mr.  N.  C.  Templeton.  Sacramento,  California: 
Mr.  Ernest  G.  Weiss.  Armonk.  New  York: 
Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright.  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania;  and  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be 
a  body  corporate  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  its  legal  domicile  shall  be.  by  the  name 
of  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion"! ,  and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and 
have  perpetual  succession  and  the  powers. 
limitations,  and  restrictions  herein  con- 
tained. 

COMPLETION    OF    ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  acting  In  per- 
son or  by  ■written  proxy,  are  authorized  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  corpora- 
tion by  the  selection  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees, the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  and  the 
doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  such  purpose. 

PURPOSES    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be:  To  elevate  on  a  strictly  nonpar- 
tisan basis  the  standards  of  ethics  and  mo- 
rality which  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns for  election  to  political  offices  on  the 
national.  State,  and  local  levels  (Including 
primary  elections,  as  well  as  general  elec- 
tions), and  covering  party  poBltlons  within 
the  various  political  parties  as  well  as  public 
offices.  Including  without  limiting  the  fore- 
going, collecting  Information  concerning 
campaign  practices  through  studies  of  vari- 
ous media  (such  as  press,  radio,  television, 
mall,  and  public  platform »  and  through  di- 
rect contact  with  the  various  candidates:  to 
give  wide  publicity  as  to  the  requirements  of 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  concerning  such  practices;  to 
stress  th»  impwrtance  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  American  form  of  government  of 
ameliorating  any  evils  Inherent  In  such 
practices;    and    to    solicit    contributions    of 
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znoney,  securities,  or  other  property  real  or 
P'^rsonal.  or  rights  or  services  of  iny  nature 
to  -arry  out  the  foregoing 

CORPORA  n    POWERS 

Sisc.  4.  T^e  corporation  shall  h.ive  the 
pt'ver — 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  its  corporate 
nrtme; 

(Ji  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
J  nd  In  any  court  of  competeiit  Jurisdiction, 

l3)  to  sidopt,  use,  and  aiter  a  corporate 
»•  •  >'.. 

{ii  to  choose  such  officers,  aianagers. 
events,  and  employees  as  the  activities  of  tbe 
corporation  may  require. 

(5 1  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  constl- 
t-.i'ion  and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  any 
Act  of  Congress  or  any  law  of  any  State  In 
vlvlch  the  corporation  Is  to  operate,  for  the 
niaaagement  of  its  property  and  the  regula- 
X.oa  of  Its  affairs, 

(6)    to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7;  to  take  by  le.tse,  gilt,  purchase,  i^rant. 
(!-\tse.  or  bequest  from  any  public  bixly  or 
fttincy  or  any  private  corporation,  assocla- 
t:ia.  partnership,  firm,  or  individual  and  to 
h.^.ld  absolutely  or  in  trust  for  any  of  the 
p  i.'poees  of  the  corporation  any  property. 
t-".\.  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  or  con- 
>e:.lent  for  attaining  the  objects  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  :  jrpora- 
t;' ri,  subject,  however,  to  applicable  provl- 
s'.  Ills  of  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
c*  any  State  lAl  governing  the  amount  or 
ti.ni  of  property  which  may  be  held  by.  or 
(B  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
c  ..  nership  or  property  by.  a  corporation 
c;;eratlng  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
stich  State. 

(  1  to  transfer  convey,  lea^^e  sublease. 
e'  cumber,  and  otherwise  alienate  r'ial.  per- 
fc.-inl,  or  ml.xed  property: 

('>)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
(.>»oure  the  same  by  mortgage,  dewl  oi  trust. 
pledge,  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  ca«e 
to  aU  applicable  provisions  of  iny  .■Vet  of 
C.  r'.gress  or  of  any  State  law;  and 

(.10)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  .tad  things 
iipceaaary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
pnd  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

KONMtOrrr.    NONPOttTtC^L   NATtTSe     ir    -'■^PORA- 
TTON       DISSOLCTION 

S»c.  6.  ia>  The  corporation  is  irg.inlzed 
p';d  shall  be  operited  exclusively  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  not  for  pecuniarv  profit 
end  no  part  of  Its  Income  or  visets  shall 
Inure  to  the  beneflt  of  any  of  its  members. 
directors,  or  officers,  or  shah  be  distrib'itable 
thereto  during  the  :ife  ol  the  corporation  or 
u^jon  dissolution  or  final  liquidation  of  the 
c.'rporatlon. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  have  or  la- 
bv.e  shares  of  stock,  nor  declare  or  pay  divi- 
dends. 

( 1)  No  loans  shall  be  made  by  tne  corpora- 
tii'n  to  lt«  officers,  directors,  or  employees,  or 
R'ly  of  them,  and  any  directors  who  vote  for 
cr  assent  to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance 
t">  an  officer,  director,  or  employees  of  the 
corporation,  and  any  officers  participating  In 
the  making  of  any  such  loan  or  ad^-ance, 
shsU  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
c  rporatlon  for  the  amount  of  virh  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

(i)  Upon  dissolution  or  final  Uquidatlon 
cf  tn©  corporation,  after  discharge  or  satls- 
fictlon  of  all  outstanding  obligations  and 
l!.vbllltle8,  the  remaining  aasets.  if  any,  of 
tae  corporation  shall  tye  distributed  in  ac- 
C-'Tdmace  with  the  determination  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  In  compliance  with 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  rorpora- 
t:.-n  and  all  Federal  and  State  laws  applica- 
ble thereto  for  any  nonprofit,  charitable,  or 
e-iucatlonal  purpose  in  harmony  with  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation 

(»)  The  corporation  and  Its  officers  and 
hjjents  as   such   shall    not   contrih-ite    to   or 


"Lherwlse  support  any  political  party  or  can- 

tiidate  for  public  office. 

membership;     voting    RIlJHTS 

Sec.  6  i.ai  Eligibility  for  membership  In 
the  corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  designation  of  classes  of  membership 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act  be  determined  as  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation  may  provide 

lb)  E^ach  member  of  the  corporation  shall 
have  the  right  to  one  vote  in  each  matter 
submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation 

COVER.NINO    BOOT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  membership  of  the  initial  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  referred  to  In  section  12  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  shall  be  elected 
from  the  membership  of  the  corporate  or- 
itanlzatlon  as  ahal;  be  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws:  Proridcd.  That  the 
form  of  the  government  of  the  corporation 
shall  always  be  representative  of  the  mem- 
bership at  large  and  shall  not  permit  the 
concentration  of  control  thereof  In  the  hands 
(f  a  limited  number  of  members  or  In  a 
?.eif-perpetuatlng  group  not  so  representa- 
tive. The  meetings  of  the  national  conven- 
tion may  be  held  in  any  state  or  territory  of 
of  the  United  States  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(ci  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
supreme  governing  authority  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  shall  have  such  powers,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation 

OmCERS     OF     CORPORATION 

Sec  8.  (at  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
one  or  more  vice  chairmen,  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
elected  in  such  manner  and  for  such  terms 
and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for  the 
acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PRINCIPAL   orncE:    scope   or   activities;    dis- 
trict OF  COLVMBW  AGENT;   CITIZENSHIP 

Sec  9  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  In  such  other  place  as  may  later 
b«  determined  by  the  corporation,  but  the 
activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be  con- 
fined to  that  place  and  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  various  States,  territories, 
and  possessions  cf  the  United  States,  and 
the  District  of  CoLimbla. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  no- 
tice to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  court  Jurisdiction  the 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BOOKS    AND    RECORDS.     AUDIT.     REPORTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  keep 
correct  and  complete  books  and  records  of 
account  and  shall  al.so  keep  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  Its  members,  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  committees  having  any  of  authority 
of  the  board  of  directors:  and  shall  keep  at 
Its  principal  office  a  record  giving  the  names 
and  addresses  of  its  members  entitled  to  vote 
All  booki  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
be  Inspected  by  any  member,  or  his  agent  or 
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attorney,  for  any  proper  purposes,  at  any  rea- 
soiL.ible  time. 

tbi  The  accounts  of  the  corporation  shall 
t>e  audited  annually  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  Inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  or 
Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
qX  a  State  or  other  [XJUtlcal  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  iinanclal  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  corporation 
nnd  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  avall:ibie  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducUng  the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositors,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  per- 
son or  persons. 

let  A  report  of  such  Independent  audit 
sliAll  be  made  by  the  co.-poratlon  to  the 
Congre.ss  not  later  than  six  months  following 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
audit  Is  made.  The  report  shall  set  forth  the 
scope  of  the  audit  and  include  such  state- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the 
corporation's  assets  and  liabilities,  surplus 
or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  Ln 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the 
corporation's  income  and  cxpen.ses  during 
the  year.  Including  the  resulu  of  any  trad- 
ing, manufacturing,  publishing,  or  other 
cummerclal-type  endeavor  carried  on  by  the 
corporation  together  with  the  Independent 
auditor's  opinion  of  those  statements.  The 
report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  dL>cu- 
ment. 

Id)  On  or  before  June  1  of  each  year  the 
corporation  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
Its  activities  during  the  preceding  flsaU  year. 
Such  report  may  consist  of  a  rejxirt  on  the 
proceedlni^s  of  the  national  convention  cover- 
ing such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  not  be 
printed  as  a  public  document 

LSE    OF    NAME 

SBC.  11.  The  corporation  shall  have  the  sols 
and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  n.=ime  "P^lr 
Campaign  Practices  Committee".  The  corpo- 
ration shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole 
rUht  to  use,  or  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of, 
such  emblems  and  seals  as  have  heretofore 
been  used  by  the  New  York  corporation  de- 
scribed in  section  12  and  the  right  to  which 
may  t)e  lawfully  transferred  to  the  corpnira- 
tlons 

ACQtnSITlON    OF    ASSETS    OF    NEW    YORK 
CORPORATION 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee, a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  upon  dis- 
charging or  satisfactorily  providing  for  the 
payment  and  discharge  of  all  the  liability  of 
such  corporation  and  upon  complying  with 
all  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  applicable 
thereto 

RESERVATION     OF    RIGHT    TO     AMEND     OR     REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  13  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

The  Conscience  of  American  Politics 
In  the  early  1950'8  the  climate  of  political 
campaigns  In  the  United  States  was  so  bad 
a  U.S.  Senate  Committee  warned  that  dirty 
politics  was  "destroying  our  system  of  free 
elections."  The  filth  littering  the  campaign 
trail  comi>t:lled  another  Senate  group  to  urge 
the  two  major  political  parties  to  establish 
standards  of  fair  campaigning. 

As  a  result,  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  was  set  up  as  the  conscience  of 
American  politics  and  Immediately  went  to 
w.rk  to  prevent  specific  smears  while  devel- 
oping a  broad  program  to  educate  the  voters 


and    the    candidates   on    the    value   of   clean 
camp.ilgnlng.  For  example: 

1956 — A  doctored  newsphoto.  showing  the 
Governor  of  Maine  huddled  with  a  CIO  of- 
clal  while  a  major  corporation  executive  was 
neatly  cropped  out,  backfired  when  the  true 
facts  were  reported. 

1958 — The  Sii7i  Francisco  Chronicle  with- 
drew Its  support  from  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  California  because  of  smear  tactics 
highlighted  by  the  Fair  Campagln  Practices 
Committee  The  repudiated  candidate  lost, 
as  did  a  candidate  for  California  Attorney 
General  who  used  smear  and  smirch  tactics. 
1960— To  separate  the  ethics  of  religion 
from  the  politics  of  bigotry,  the  Committee 
sponsored  a  two  day  private  meeting  of  reli- 
gious leaders  which  resulted  In  widely  pub- 
licized guidelines  for  fair  discussion  of  reli- 
gion in  election  campaigns. 

1962 — A  smear-by-lnnuendo  campaign  to 
Inject  Irrelevant  discussion  of  a  candidate's 
divorce  Into  the  campaign  for  Governor  of 
New  York  was  uncovered  by  the  Committee 
and  blocked  before  It  got  under  way. 

1964 — Democrats  withdrew  television  ad- 
vertisements which  linked  the  Republican 
candidate  to  children  threatened  by  atomic 
fallout;  Republicans  withdrew  a  loaded  prop- 
aganda film  which  Implied  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  responsible  for  the  social 
Ills  of  the  cities.  Both  parties  denounced  a 
vicious  "psychiatrist  poll"  questioning  the 
Republican  candidate's  mental  health. 

1966 — The  Committee's  work  In  Alabama 
gubernatorial  primary  was  commended  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  helping  create  a 
climate  permitting  new  voters  to  cast  their 
ballots  "freely  and  comfortably." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  dozens  of  Jobs 
the  Committee  takes  on  each  campaign  year 
to  improve  the  climate  of  political  races  for 
President,  for  Senator,  for  Governor,  and 
for  the  435  seats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. More  Important  are  the  Committee's 
broader  educational  projects  to  warn  both 
the  candidates  and  the  voters  that  the  surest 
way  to  bring  about  government  by  scoundrels 
Is  to  call  every  man  who  runs  for  office  a 
scoundrel.  For  example  the  Committee: 

Created  a  code  of  Pair  Campaign  Practices, 
now  subscribed  to  by  nearly  every  candidate 
for  major  political  office. 

Developed  school  pamphlets  and  material 
for  social  studies  textbooks  to  educate  future 
voters  on  fair  play  In  politics. 

Prepared  a  political  Candidate's  Manual 
on  the  techniques  of  fair  campaigning  and 
of  defense  against  smear  tactics. 

Sent  out  checklists  each  election  year  to 
help  voters  sp)ot  pxjiltlcal  smears. 

Distributed  radio  and  television  announce- 
ments and  newspaper  stories  warning  voters 
about  pwlltlcal  smear  tactics,  particularly 
during  the  last  days  of  campvalgns. 

Conducted  the  first  national  conference  to 
seek  solutions  to  the  abuses  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision in  political  campaigns. 

The  creation  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee  In  1954  was  a  direct  response 
to  public  demand. 

Today  It  Is  not  easy  to  recall  the  climate 
of  campaigns  In  the  early  1950's.  The  press, 
scholars,  religious  leaders,  the  Congress — 
most  segments  of  American  leadership — 
cried  out  against  the  excesses  of  smear  and 
vilification,  the  almost  casual  Imputation  of 
disloyalty  to  national  figures,  the  mire 
through  which  candidates  for  high  public 
office  were  forced  to  trudge. 

lu  1951  two  Senate  subcommittees — one 
concerned  with  elections  and  one  with  ethics 
In  government — urged  the  establishment  of  a 
bipartisan  body  of  prominent  private  citi- 
zens to  rally  moral  support  for  decent  elec- 
tion campaigns.  Editorials  of  the  era  agreed 
with  the  Sew  York  Times  In  Its  assessment 
of  the  1950  campaign  as  a  "nightmare  of  Im- 
mersion In  billingsgate  ....  So  complete  Is 
the  character  assassination  In  some  cases 
that  those  who  reach  public  office  will  have 


lost  the  confidence  of  the  voters  who  put 
them  there.  The  most  serious  result  of  all, 
perhaps,  Is  that  If  this  sort  of  thing  con- 
tinues, it  will  become  Increasingly  difficult 
to  get  decent  men  and  women  to  stand  for 
public  office  because  of  the  unjustified  abuse 
suffered  en  route  . . .  ." 

The  relatively  decent  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1952  partly  obscured  the  frenzied 
calumnies  of  the  "off-year"  1950  elections,  but 
as  the  Congressional  campaign  of  1954  ap- 
proached It  became  obvious  there  would  be 
political  business  as  usual — all-out  dirty 
campaigning.  A  handful  of  leading  citizens 
acted  In  response. 

Miss  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  a  recent  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
U.S.;  Gardner  Cowles,  publsher  of  Look,  and 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post,  formed  a  nucleus  for  a  national 
Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee.  Re- 
ligious leaders,  Including  Charles  P.  Taft,  the 
only  layman  to  have  been  president  of  the 
Federal  Ooundl  of  Churches,  Joined  the 
effort,  together  with  other  publishers  and 
civic  leaders,  and  the  Committee  was  estab- 
lished as  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  educa- 
tional organization  In  September  of  1954. 
Miss  Strauss  became  Its  chairman,  Owen  J. 
Roberts,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  held  the  post  of  honorary  chairman 
until  his  death. 

Its  first  action  was  to  adopt  the  Code  of 
Pair  Campaign  Practices,  based  on  a  draft 
code  from  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  at  the  time  of  Its  1951 
recommendations.  The  second  step  was  to 
prevail  on  the  national  leaders  of  the  two 
major  parties,  Republican  Chairman  Leonard 
W.  Hall  and  Democratic  Chairman  Stephen 
A.  Mitchell,  to  Join  Miss  Strauss  In  a  Wash- 
ington press  conference  to  endorse  the  Code 
and  commend  It  to  their  fellow  politicians. 
The  nature  of  political  campaigning  has 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  Code  and  Its  ac- 
ceptance. In  succeeding  years  a  Washington 
press  conference  at  which  the  two  party 
leaders  signed  the  Code  became  a  starting 
ceremony  for  election  campaigns.  In  effect 
opening  the  hustings  with  national  attention 
to  the  standards  of  fair  play  In  campaigning. 
Charles  P.  Taft  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  In  1956,  and  a  few  years  later 
former  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Truman 
became  honorary  members. 

Other  substantial  Innovations  which  have 
become  part  of  the  fiber  of  American  politics 
Include  telegraphed  warnings  of  last-minute 
smear  attacks  to  the  nation's  newspapers, 
especially  In  areas  where  unusual  problems 
are  foreseen.  These  were  begun  In  1956.  Many 
papers  feature  these  warnings  In  front  page 
boxes,  others  on  their  editorial  pages. 

At  the  close  of  the  1956  campaign  the 
Committee  realized  It  had  no  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  where  the  worst  abuses  had  occurred 
nor,  for  that  matter,  did  It  know  the  naUonal 
picture  of  unfair  campaigning.  It  undertook 
a  "state-by-state  study  of  smear"  which  has 
been  repeated  every  two  years.  These  reports 
are  widely  used  by  newspapers,  political  or- 
ganizations, libraries,  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

As  the  work  of  the  Committee  became  bet- 
ter known,  high  school  civics  teachers  asked 
for  more  Information  about  campaign  tech- 
niques and  how  to  tell  the  good  from  the 
bad.  These  questions  led  to  examination  of 
high  school  texts  dealing  with  American  Ckiv- 
ernment  and  problems  of  democracy.  The 
Committee  was  startled  to  find  that  none  of 
the  texts  In  general  used  at  11th  and  12th 
grade  levels  dealt  with  the  ethics  of  political 
argument,  nor  did  the  texts  tell  how  the 
voter  might  protect  himself  against  false- 
hood, Innuendo  and  Irrelevancy  In  com- 
palgns.  The  texts  usually  dealt  at  great  length 
with  the  mechanics  of  the  campaign — a  day 
In  the  life  of  a  candidate — but  almost  never 
with  the  substance. 

With  the  assistance  of  high  school  teach- 


ers, organizations,  and  professors  of  educa- 
tion, the  Committee  began  experimenting 
with  teaching  aids  to  fill  the  gap.  By  1960 
the  program  emerged  as  a  major  pamphlet, 
"Fair  Play  In  Politics."  Revised  and  expanded 
two  years  later.  It  now  is  In  use  in  some  2,000 
high  schools  and  school  systems  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Committee  also  secured  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  civics  text  authors  and 
publishers,  and  convinced  them  to  Incor- 
porate basic  elements  of  the  Committee's  ap- 
proach to  responsible  citizen  participation  in 
p)olltical  campaigns.  Thousands  of  students 
now  address  queries  to  the  Committee  an- 
nually, and  some  of  these  carry  their  Interest 
and  concern  out  of  high  school  into  colleges 
and  graduate  schools,  helping  to  swell  the 
number  of  scholars  and  teachers  who  con- 
centrate attention  on  political  ethics.  The 
material  is  also  used  extensively  by  civic, 
political  and  religious  discussion  groups. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Committee 
began  to  seek  cooperation  from  political  sci- 
entists in  colleges  and  universities.  Now  some 
200  faculty  members  and  graduate  students 
In  nearly  every  state  are  part  of  the  In- 
formal but  effective  network  of  observers, 
analysts  and  researchers  for  the  Committee. 
Although  very  few  political  scientists  had 
any  interest  in  the  subject  when  this  pro- 
gram got  under  way,  political  campaign 
ethics  and  voters'  perception  of  unfair  tac- 
tics are  now  a  major  Interest  of  scores  of 
prominent  scholars.  The  first  senior  thesis  on 
such  a  topic  appeared  In  1959.  Today  at  least 
a  dozen  master's  theses  and  doctoral  dis- 
sertations every  year  treat  some  aspect  of  the 
subject,  and  a  dozen  or  more  scholars  work 
on  special  research  projects  In  the  Commit- 
tee's office  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

As  the  prospect  of  John  P.  Kennedy's  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency  began  to  grow,  the 
Committee  foresaw  an  outbreak  of  rabid 
antl-Cathollclsm  as  a  part  of  the  campaign. 
Preparations  were  begun  late  In  1957  to  bring 
together  leading  theologians  and  social  ethics 
professors  from  the  major  religions  to  con- 
sider what  questions  were  fair  to  put  to  a 
Catholic  seeking  the  Presidency.  In  the  spring 
of  1960  the  long-planned  conference  took 
place  In  Washington,  with  participation  from 
every  responsible  faith  group. 

A  statement  developed  from  the  meetings 
was  circulated  to  every  religious  denomina- 
tion. There  was  a  massive  campaign  within 
most  of  the  denominations  to  isolate  political 
bigotry  from  bona  fide  questions.  Many  in- 
formed observers — Including  Kennedy's  press 
secretary  Pierre  Salinger  and  numerous  reli- 
gious leaders — have  credited  the  conference 
with  the  major  responsibility  for  cutting 
many  bigots  out  of  the  herd  in  1960  and 
placing  the  "religious  question"  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Bigotry  still  was  expressed  by  the  haters 
and  the  hysterics,  but  the  Committee  ex- 
posed such  tactics  and  publicized  genuine 
Republican  efforts  to  stem  appeals  to  rell- 
glotis  prejudice.  Thus,  the  Committee  played 
a  major  role — quite  pwsslbly  the  dominant 
one — In  keeping  the  debate  rational  for  most 
Americans  of  both  parties. 

In  1960  the  Committee  developed  a  car- 
toon-illustrated leaflet  in  response  to 
mounting  public  requests  for  a  summary  of 
smear  tactics  in  a  form  that  could  be  iden- 
tified by  the  voter.  This  "Voters  Check  List" 
has  been  reprinted  and  circulated  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  has  been  widely 
used   In  every  subsequent  campaign. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Committee  produced 
and  distributed  a  series  of  television  spot 
announcements  to  alert  voters  to  the  tactics 
of  the  smear  artists.  By  1962,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  concentration  of  effort  on  one 
cogent,  hard-hitting  spwt  announcement 
would  yield  great  Impact.  With  the  help  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  new  spot  announce- 
ments were  produced  la  1963,  and  material 
was  produced  for  both  radio  and  television 
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in  1964  The  announcements  are  earned  as 
&  public  service  by  broadcasters  and  special 
attention  U  paid  to  jreas  where  dirty  cam- 
paigns are  in  progress  .ire  expected  The  pro- 
grsons,  like  every  other  element  of  the  Com- 
mittee's activity,  have  the  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  the  national  committees  of 
both  parties 

In  1956  the  Committee  had  begun  a  nUm- 
eographed  Bulletin"  to  inform  its  members 
and  friends  of  its  program  In  1964  the  pub- 
lication was  expanded  and  revised  Into  a 
printed  quarterly.  Fair  Comment  '  In  the 
1964  campaign  newspapers  reaching  tens  of 
millions  of  readers  reprinted  lu  reviews,  by 
aatlonal  authorities,  of  the  dirty  books" 
and  other  bizarre  and  unfair  elements  of  the 
campaign 

Prom  the  beginning  the  Committee  had 
given  every  candidate  for  Congress  and  for 
statewide  otRce  copies  of  the  Code  and  a  list 
of  suggestions  on  how  to  u.se  :t  In  1964 
calling  on  a  decade  of  full-time  observation 
of  what  goes  wrong  with  election  campaigns, 
the  Committee  published  the  'Candidate's 
Manual — A  Politician's  Guide  to  the  Manly 
Art  of  Self -Defense  "  Originally  lnt«nded  to 
be  given  only  to  candidates,  along  with  the 
Code,  the  Manual  was  soon  a  major  topic  of 
conversation  In  political  circles.  Requests 
for  copies,  singly  and  lu  volume,  came  from 
national  and  state  party  orgdnlzatlons.  li- 
braries. 5Ch<-»>ls  and  Interested  citizens  The 
Manual  tells  inexperienced  candidates  how 
to  avoid  pitfalls  that  may  lead  them  Into 
unfair  campaign  tactics  and  shows  the  can- 
didates how  tj  defend  themselv«-s  rtgi;in5t 
smear  attacks 

Various  agencies  of  government  had  called 
on  the  Committee  for  help.  Including  the 
Conamunltv  Relations  Service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  praised  the  Com- 
mittee's assistance  in  a  1966  primary  Con- 
gressional committees  and  state  legislatures 
seek  testimony  on  the  nature  and  scope  of 
current  campaign  abuses  and  ask  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  revision  in  the  areas 
such  as  anonymous  literature  and  libel  where 
law  can  address  campaign  ethics  The  U  S 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Attorneys 
General  uf  many  states  have  sought  help 
from  the  Committee  The  Committee  has 
provided  evidence  leading  to  conviction  of 
election  law  violators  at  both  national  and 
state  levels  ind  has  also  provided  counsel  on 
law  revisions 

Since  the  C  immlttee  first  focused  national 
attention  on  the  need  for  effective  and  realis- 
tic anonymous  literature  laws,  the  number  of 
states  with  such  laws  has  risen  sharply  '.o  38 

Political  parties,  religious  and  civic  gr'  up'- 
governors  and  other  persons  and  .ige:ioie.s 
have  called  on  the  Ccmmlttee  to  set  up  local 
and  stale  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Commit- 
tees Thl.s  has  been  done  in  many  Instances. 
and  the  efforts  have  been  greeted  with  grati- 
tude and  enthusiasm  by  press  and  political 
and  community  leaders 

The  Committee  has  L-inducted  conferences 
on  special  aspects  of  campaign  problems  and 
has  participated  In  conferences  sponsored  by 
other  groups,  including  the  organization  of 
panels  before  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  and 
National  Municipal  League  In  1965  con- 
cerned at  the  prospect  of  growing  abu.ses  of 
the  electronic  media  In  campaigns,  the  Com- 
mittee staged  a  two-day  National  Conference 
on  Broadcasting  and  Election  Campaigns  In 
Waahlngton  Participating  were  leading  po- 
litical conservatives  liberals  and  moderates. 
broadcasters  the  Federal  Communh^tlons 
Commission,  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Vice 
President  br  ladcast  network  and  station  ex- 
ecutives, and  educators. 

The  Br-jadcastlng  Conference  was  con- 
ducted for  the  same  reason  that  underlay 
every  program  on  which  the  Pair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  has  embarked,  begin- 
ning with  Its  founding  In   1954.   there  was  a 


clear  and  pressing  necessity  that  i;  be  done 
there  was  no  other  existing,  responsible  and 
Impartial  agency  which  could  bring  together 
the  divergent  talents  and  Interests    In  sum. 
the  political  systeni  needed  It 

In  1954  when  the  Committee  was  launched. 
many  newspapers  greeted  its  formation  with 
sardonic  editorials.  At  the  first  press  con- 
ference m  Washington  Republican  Leonard 
Hall  and  Democrat  Stephen  Mitchell  began 
a  wrangle  over  campaign  ethics  before  the 
ink  was  dry  on  their  signatures  on  the  Code 
of  Fair  Campaign  Practices  The  dispute 
brought  the  real  point  home  before  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee and  Its  Code.  Judging  the  fair  and 
the  unfair  was  a  wholly  subjective  matter 
There  was  no  point  to  face-to-face  argu- 
n^ent.  for  there  was  no  basis  for  common 
agreement  on  terms  or  for  comparison. 

With  the  passage  of  time  It  became  ap- 
parent U:  political  leaders  and  the  press. 
that  politics  had  become  better  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Committee.  Both  Leonard  Hall 
and  Stephen  Mitchell  Joined  the  Board  of 
the  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee,  as 
did  Hall's  successor  Meade  Alcorn  and 
Mitchell's  predecessor  James  Farley  The 
press  today  regards  the  Committee  In  an 
utterly  different  light.  Con\mentlng  on  a 
financial  crisis  that  was  dogging  the  Com- 
mittee a  few  years  ago  one  newspaper 
chain — among  the  most  skeptical  in  1954 — 
ended  a  ringing  editorial  urging  public  sup- 
p>ort  for  the  Committee  with  the  ardent  Im- 
perative. "It  must  not  die!"  Another  major 
dally,  once  a  scoffer,  ran  a  cartoon  across  a 
quarter  of  its  editorial  page  depleting  the 
Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  as  a  re- 
sponsible group  throwing  a  life  line  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  up  to  her  waist  in  a 
muddv  sea  of  slander 

Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  American  leaders  from  exery 
walk  of  life  acknowledge  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  done  a  necessary  and  difficult  Job 
scrupulously  and  well  It  has  become  the 
only  national,  impartial  source  of  informa- 
tion and  research  about  t..e  ethics  of  politi- 
cal campaigning  It  has  become  the  avenue 
of  censure  for  the  political  smear  artist  and 
the  court  of  appeal  for  the  honest  politician 
It  has  become  the  conscience  of  American 
politics 

INTEROCE.\NIC     CANAL     PROBLEM 
SOUTH  CAROLINA   AND  VIRGINIA 
OPPOSE  Sl'RRENDER  AT  PANAMA 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiianinious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ponn.sylvani.^  (Mr  FloodI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  EI.OOD  Mr  Speaker  in  the 
course  of  my  studies  of  interoceanic 
canal  problems  on  which  I  have  made 
many  statements  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  ha'.e  noticed  what  amounts  to  a 
news  blackout  in  the  mass  media  on 
key  features  of  this  vital  sub/ect  Virtu- 
ally the  only  information  published  in 
the  press  Is  that  which  conforms  to  the 
wishes  and  aims  of  tho.se  managing  the 
news,  with  the  result  that  objective  arti- 
cles and  newsstories  are  seldom  seen  In 
our  major  papers  except  with  data  sup- 
plied by  administrative  sources. 

Despite  this  failure  of  the  mass  news 
media,  small  newspapers  and  publica- 
tions of  patnotlc.  civic,  and  fraternal  or- 
ganl2ations  have  sought  authentic  In- 
formation and  published  many  objective 


and  forthright  articles  on  the  canal 
question.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  far  ahead 
of  the  Congress  and  high  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  in 
appraising  the  situation  on  the  isthmus. 

As  evidence  of  this,  we  have  the  ex- 
amples of  the  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia Legislatures,  apprehensive  of  what 
is  taking'  place,  which  have  exercised 
tiieir  powers  under  the  Constitution  for 
the  guidance  of  their  respective  delega- 
tions in  the  Congress.  Recently,  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  strong 
opposition  to  the  relinquishment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal.  Last 
year,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  adopted  a  house  joint 
resolution  m  the  same  effect.  In  other 
States,  similar  efforts  are  underway. 

In  the  Congress,  the  leadership  in  the 
vital  canal  subject  until  now  has  been 
borne  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  have  spoken  out 
strongly  in  defense  of  our  interest  on 
the  isthmus.  In  the  Senate,  which  as  part 
of  the  treatymakmj-  rower  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, should  take  the  lead  in  alert- 
mii  the  people  of  our  country  to  what  has 
been  transpiring  as  regards  the  Panama 
Canal,  there  has  been  an  ominous 
silence. 

I  know  from  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence that  growing  numbers  of  our  cit- 
izens are  aware  of  the  present  strenuou.s 
efforts  to  keep  the  canal  matter  from 
beiny  publicly  disciu^sed  until  the  treaties 
now  beinp  negotiated  are  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  "fait  accompli  "  To  a.ssist  them 
in  obtaining  reliable  fact,  I  would  invite 
attention  to  a  volume  of  selected  ad- 
drcs.'^es  by  myself,  published  as  House 
Document  No  474.  89th  Congress.  Copies 
of  this  document  were  distributed  to  all 
Memt>ers  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  and 
persons  desiring  copies  .•should  write  then- 
Senators  or  Representatives  for  them 
which  can  be  supplied  without  charge 
This  volume  contains  a  wealth  of  care- 
fully documented  information  on  the 
canal  situation. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  States  of  the  Union,  actint;  In  their 
sovereign  capacities,  will  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
and  take  similar  action  for  the  guidance 
of  their  delegations  in  the  Congress  on 
the  crucial  canal  matter. 

The  indicated  re.so!utions  follow : 
SOLTTH    Carol  i.NA    House    Concurrent 
Resolution   1447 
.\    concurrent    resolution    expre.sslng    strong 

opposition  to  the  proposal  that  the  United 

States  relinquish   Its  sovereignty  over  the 

Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Branch  of  t'le 
United  States  Government  ha,s  publicly  an- 
nounced that  it  Is  In  the  process  of  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  that  could  dilute  the  Indispens- 
able grant  of  sovereignty  over  the  United 
States-ovned  Canal  Zone  territory  acquired 
pursuant  to  law  and  purchase  from  individ- 
ual property  owners  under  the  1903  Treaty 
with  Panama  for  the  construction,  operation, 
m.ilntenance  sanitation,  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  any  such  proposed  treaty  or 
treaties.  If  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate,    could    divest    the    United    States   of 


authority  where  there  Is  grave  responsibility 
.ind  thereby  render  our  government  Impotent 
to  maintain  and  operate  the  Panama  Canal 
m  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
1901  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  under  which  treaty  the  United  States 
15  obligated  to  maintain,  operate  and  protect 
the  Panama  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  for 
world  shipping;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  new  treaty  or 
treaties,  if  approved,  could  effectively  destroy 
all  the  Indispensable  rlghu  heretofore  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  Caiial  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  any  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  could  make  easier  a  takeover  by  com- 
munist authority  and  similar  takeovers  of 
governments  throughout  Latin  America,  as 
in  the  case  of  Cuba,  and  Imperil  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  Western 
HenUsphere.  Now   therefore. 

Be  i.1  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  opposes  the 
relinquishing  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
existing  rights,  powers  and  authority  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

Be  if  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  In  the  Con- 
gress and  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  from  South 
Carolina. 

VmciNiA  House  Joint  Resolution  122 
\  repolutlon  relating  to  US  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal 
Whereas,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  publicly  an- 
nounced that  it  Is  in  the  process  of  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  that  could  dilute  the  Indispens- 
able grant  of  sovereignty  over  the  United 
States  owned  Canal  Zone  territory  acquired 
pursuant  to  law  and  purchase  from  Individ- 
ual property  owners  under  the  1903  Treaty 
with  Panama  for  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
the  P.inama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  anv  such  proposed  treaty  or  trea- 
ties If  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
could  divest  the  United  States  of  authority 
where  there  Is  grave  responsibility  and  there- 
by render  our  government  impotent  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  Panama  Canal  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  1901  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  under 
which  treaty  the  United  States  U  obligated 
rn  maintain,  operate  and  protect  the  Panama 
Canal  on  terms  of  equality  for  world  shipping; 
and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  new  treaty  or 
treaties,  if  approved,  could  effectively  destroy 
all  the  Indispensable  rights  heretofore  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal; 
and 

Whereas,  any  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  could  make  easier  a  takeover  by  com- 
munist authority  and  similar  takeover*  of 
governments  throughout  Latin  America,  as 
m  the  case  of  Cuba,  and  Imperil  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  of  Virginia  concurring.  That  the  Gen- 
eral .Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia opposes  the  rellnqulshmg  by  the 
i'nited  States  of  its  existing  rights,  powers 
and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly urges  the  Senators  from  Virginia,  as 
well  as  their  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  to  use 
their  influence  and  votes  to  continue  In  force 
the  present  agreement  with  respect  to  Pan- 
am.-,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 


Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  directed  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Senators  Harry  Flood 
Byrd,  Junior  and  A.  Willis  Robertson,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 


tore  full  of  continued  successes.  Our 
hearts  go  with  them  in  their  endeavors 
as  do  our  wannest  congratulations  for 
these  first  19  years  of  magnificent 
achievements. 


ISRAEL'S  INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.     FOLEY.    Mr.    SpeaJjer,     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
2,000  years  the  Jewish  people  were  a 
strong  intellectual  and  spiritual  force  in 
a  world  in  which  they  had  no  country  to 
call  their  own.  It  is  one  of  history's  most 
amazing  stories  that  an  entire  people, 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  perse- 
cuted  in   coimtless   ways,    in   countless 
places  for  countless  years  has  not  only 
been  able  to  survive  but  to  preserve  its 
ethnic  identity,  religion,  language,  and 
laws.   Always,   during   the   centuries   in 
which  they  had  no  homeland  the  dream 
was  cherished  that  someday  a  Jewish 
state  would  be  reborn  in  the  deserts  from 
which  the  Hebrew  nation  had  emerged. 
One  of  the  dreams  that  helped  sustain 
the  scattered  groups  of  Jewish  people  was 
that  someday  there  would  be  a  place  that 
Jews  could  look  to  as  a  spiritual  home- 
land, a  place  that  would  be  more  than  an 
historical  birthplace  but  which  would  be 
a  living,  growing  monument  to  the  sacri- 
fices which  generations  of  Jews  had  made 
for  their  faith  and  to  which  living  Jews 
everywhere   could  direct   their   creative 
energies. 

On  May  15,  1948,  a  Jewish  homeland 
was  recreated.  With  hostile  neighbors 
poised  at  the  borders  waiting  the  signal 
for  war,  David  Ben  Gurion  in  a  clear  but 
emotion-filled  voice  read  the  proclama- 
tion of  statehood  for  the  new  nation  of 
Israel.  For  the  next  several  months  con- 
flict raged  throughout  the  land  as  the 
Jews  fought  to  protect  their  new  country ; 
and  to  this  day  Israelis  have  not  been 
able  to  put  down  their  weapons. 

Yet,  though  they  plow  their  fields  with 
rifles  still  strapped  to  their  backs  and 
within  the  range  of  enemy  mortars,  the 
people  of  Israel  have  made  astonishing 
progress  in  that  heretofore  barren  land. 
In  Kirmeret.  In  the  north,  where  once 
there  were  swsunps  there  are  now  lush 
fields.  In  the  vast  deserts  of  the  south  the 
Negev  has  been  conquered  and  irrigation 
is  turning  the  desert  green  with  agricul- 
tural production.  Where  once  there  was 
not  a  tree  to  break  the  horizon,  whole 
forests  have  been  planted.  A  balanced 
economy  based  on  modern  agricultural 
techniques  and  planned  industrial  devel- 
opment has  been  largely  achieved  in  the 
span  of  19  short  years. 

There  is  no  telling  what  new  accom- 
plishments the  future  will  bring  to  the 
land  of  Israel,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  many.  The  dedication  and 
high  spirits  of  the  citizens  of  Israel 
nurtured  by  centuries  of  desire  for  such 
a  homeland  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  fu- 


BUSINESS  AND  DEFENSE  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  1967  issue  of  International 
Nickel  there  appeared  an  article  dealing 
with  a  unique  agency  in  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment, the  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  This  agency  neither 
lends  money  nor  controls  any  sectors  of 
the  economy,  but  is  vitally  concerned 
with  providing  technical  assistance  and 
service  to  American  industry,  in  order  to 
assure  sound  business  growth. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  the  article  by  Rodney  L. 
Borum.  Administrator,  which  outlines 
the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration's services  to  American  busi- 
ness: 

BDSA— WH.4T  It   Is   and  What  It   Does 
(By  Rodney  L.  Borum.  Administrator) 
(Rodney  L.  Borum,  a  former  executive  with 
the   General   ElecUlc   Company,   has  been 
Administrator    of    BDSA    since   September 
1966.  He  was  associated  with  General  Elec- 
tric for  ten  years,  serving  from  1961  to  1965 
as  Manager  of  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range 
engineering    activities    for    GE    at    Cape 
Kennedy.    A    1953    graduate    of    the    U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  he  served  as  an  Air  Force 
officer    for    three    years) 
A  manufacturer  with  a  Navy  contract  for 
$3,600,000  worth  of  large  diesel  generators  to 
be  shipped  to  Vietnam  can  run   into  a  big 
delivery  bottleneck. 

It  happened  last  year.  The  manufacturer 
placed  orders  for  the  necessary  components 
and  then  found  deliveries  from  about  150 
suppliers  would  be  delayed  by  as  much  as  83 
days  after  he  needed  them  to  meet  his  pro- 
duction schedule. 

WTien  a  contractor  encounters  this  kind  of 
problem,  he  applies  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  extra-special  priorities  assist- 
ance, and  his  application  ends  up  in  the 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion—BDSA— In  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy  contractor,  two  in- 
dustrv  specialists  In  our  Power  and  Elec- 
trical Equipment  Division  Immediately  be- 
gan telephoning  his  subcontractors,  located 
in  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  had  to  find  out  what  the  prob- 
lems were  before  they  could  try  to  work  out 
solutions. 

Then  BDSA  specialists  called  the  suppliers 
to  the  subcontractors.  Altogether,  they 
called  more  than  300  components  producers. 
Finally,  by  issuing  Federal  DirecUves  to  19 
companies,  and  obtaining  Informal  agree- 
ments from  others,  BDSA  made  sure  that 
components  for  the  Navy  contract  would  be 
produced  ahead  of  civilian  and  lower  priority 
defense   orders. 

It  took  three  months  to  break  the  bottle- 
neck, but  the  diesel  generators  arrived  in 
Vietnam  on  schedule. 
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ThU  example  of  "BDSA  In  action  "  UIus- 
trat«a  one  of  our  two  major  responsibilities — 
bustneaa   services   and   defense   services 

Sm  a  "defense  services"  agency,  the  direct 
■ucceasor  to  the  W  ir  Production  Board  of 
World  War  11  and  the  National  Production 
Authority  of  Korea.  BDSA  administers  the 
system  of  priorities  and  allocations  set  up 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  to  assure 
on-time  production  and  delivery  of  military 
orders  for  I"  3  military,  atomic  energy  and 
space  protframs  We  allocate  aluminum, 
copper,  steei.  and  other  materials  to  meet 
defease  pn,>duct;on   requirements 

We  try  to  prevent  or  minimize  disruption 
of  civilian  pr  xluctlon  but  defense  require- 
ments have  absolute  priority  If  special  assist- 
ance Is  needed  to  help  a  defense  contractjr 
meet  his  delivery  deadline.  BDSA  provides  It 

With  the  expansion  of  defense  require- 
ments, our  .activities  In  support  of  the  de- 
fense effort  are  Increasing.  However.  BDSA 
■till  maintains  its  functions  aa  a  business 
services  agency 

We  work  with  business  for  business  Our 
Industry  and  commodity  specialists  provide 
Information,  counsel  and  tisslstance  to  424 
manufacturing,  construction,  distribution 
and  service  Industries.  Our  mission  Is  to  pro- 
mot*  the  sound,  balanced  growth  of  U.S. 
Industry  and  commerce  by  prjvidlni?  services 
that  help  business  a:.d  Industry  attain 
greater  productivity,  employment  and  profita 

BDSA  presents  the  viewpoint  f  business  In 
the  councils  ~f  government  It  counsels  other 
Federal  agencies  on  business  problems,  de- 
velops recommendations  for  sound  public 
policies  relating  lo  business,  and  supplies 
Industrial  Information  and  .ir.alyses  on  which 
policy  decisions  are  baaed 

Working  In  the  domestic  and  international 
business  area  of  the  Commerce  Department, 
BDSA  carries  out  a  seven-point  program  to 
promote  the  progress  of  V  S  competitive 
private  enterprise  at  home  and  abroiid 

ZIin)USTai.\L      AND      MAKXZT     aePORtlNO 

On*  of  our  major  activities  is  to  report  on 
domeatlc  Industrtea  and  markets-  to  provide 
statistics,  compile  them  In  useful  form,  ana- 
lyze them,  and  forecast  industry  trends. 

BDSA's  annual  year-end  review  and  Indus- 
trial outlook  contains  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion US.  Industry  needs  for  planning  pro- 
duction, marke'lr.ij  and  capital  l:;vestment 
Our  "U.S.  Industrial  Outlook  for  1967"  re- 
views the  proepecu  In  73  different  Industries 
accounting  for  60  per  cent  of  manufacturing. 
and  the  construction  and  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trades  It  analvzea  factors  Influencing 
demand,  output  and  foreign  trade  and  high- 
lights trends  In  the  various  industries. 

We  also  publish  six  perlo<llcals  covering 
the  construction,  containers  and  packaging, 
copper,  printing  and  publishing,  and  pulp 
paper  and  board  Industries,  a  monthly  '  Mar- 
keting Information  Guide";  market  reeearch 
data;  and  a  variety  of  special  industry  studies 
and  reports. 

LXOISLATTON   AND  RTCtTLATION 

B06A  also  Initiates  and  supports  bills  to 
expand  business  opportunities  We  review 
some  800  legislative  proposals  a  year  to  as- 
sess their  potential  effect  on  .American  Indus- 
try and  commerce  We  also  review  existing  or 
proposed  Government  policies  and  regula- 
tions. If  we  see  roadblocks  to  U  S  economic 
growth,  we  recommend  corrective  action  and 
help  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  obstacles. 

Last  year  for  example,  we  reviewed  a 
bill  which  proposed  a  substantial  Increase 
In  the  minimum  wage  scale-  from  $1  25  to 
$1.75  an  hour  We  thought  this  would  create 
financial  burdens  that  could  not  be  met  by 
small  businessmen  especially  those  In  distri- 
butive and  servi-e  trades,  and  would  also 
slow  down  »•'•    rv  :i. ;  ■  ^rowri 

After  a  meeting  xlth  business  BD.sA  rec- 
ommended rh.it  -ortiln  mtxllfl'tt!  ns  be 
made  In  the  pri.>p<wed  iei^islatlon  thruugh 
adoption  of  a  graduated  scale    We  suggested 


that  this  graduated  increase  would  help  to 
sustain  employment,  maintain  a  reasonable 
price  structure,  enable  business  to  adjust  to 
emerging  conditions,  and  preserve  the  com- 
petitive  position   of  small   businessmen 

.\t  the  request  of  t.'ie  Treasury  Department. 
BDS.\  assessed  the  Impact  of  excise  taxes  on 
tne  growth  of  the  industries  alTected  by  them, 
and  Treasury  used  the  results  of  our  study 
In  consideration  of  the   1963  excise  tax  cut 

We  have  reviewed  and  commented  on  poli- 
cies and  proposals  Involving  such  matters  as 
exports  of  U  S.  communications  satellite 
equipment  and  technology,  fair  packaging 
practices,  employes  pensions  and  welfare 
trust  funds,  changes  In  tariff  duties,  air  and 
w  iter  pollution,   and  auto  safety 

GOVERNMENT-BtJSINE.SS     RrLATIONS 

In  providing  a  bridge  between  business  and 
Government,  our  agency  solicits  the  views  of 
business  on  Government  policies  and  pro- 
grajns  and  explains  the  Governments  posi- 
tion to  business;  assists  on  Industry  prob- 
lems in  Government;  and  enlists  business 
participation  in  national  economic  and  social 
programs,  such  as  the  President's  program 
for  summer  employment  of  young  pyeople. 

We  regularly  consult  with  Industry  on  na- 
tional stockpile  activities,  so  that  we  can 
plan  for  the  orderly  sales  and  distribution 
of  surplus  stockpile  commodities,  without 
creating  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  US 
economy  and  industry  For  example,  when 
the  President  authorized  the  sale  of  200  000 
tons  of  stockpile  copper  in  1965.  we  set  forth 
Instructions  and  allocations  which  would 
alleviate  Industrial  hardship  maintain  opera- 
tions and  employment  in  the  copper-con- 
suming Industry,  and  curb  Inflationary  pres- 
svirea  resulting  fnim  copper  shortages.  The 
copp)er  valued  at  about  »145  million,  was 
sold  at  the  direction  of  BDSA  by  the  General 
Services  .Admlnlstratkn  to  231  Individual 
consumers  of  copper  raw  materials 

BDSA  spearheaded  the  National  Marketing 
CorLference  held  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment In  November  1966  It  marked  the  start 
of  a  new  cooperative  effort  by  business, 
academic  and  Ctovemment  marketing  leaders 
to  develop  the  kind  of  "marketing  mix"  that 
will  best  advance  our  nation's  future  eco- 
nomic growth 

The  Federal  Government,  as  a  large-scale 
buyer  of  goods  and  services.  Is  a  prime  mar- 
ket for  business  To  enable  more  business- 
men—especially small  businessmen — to  sell 
In  this  marker.  BDS.A  helped  to  develop  a 
Government  procurement  counseling  con- 
ference program.  Last  year's  27  conferences 
resulted  In  the  development  of  3.100  new 
supply  sources  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  prime  contractors  found  613  new 
subcontractors  This  year  there  may  be  as 
many  as  40  such  conferences  to  help  poten- 
tial suppliers  of  both  military  and  nonmiU- 
tary  goods 

Our  industry  specialists  help  Industry  sur- 
mount the  tightening  supply  of  manpower 
by  working  with  the  US  Department  of  La- 
bor and  trade  associations  In  developing 
training  programs  to  fill  Job  vacancies  We 
also  cooperate  with  the  National  Association 
for  the  Help  of  Retarded  Children  In  pro- 
moting the  employment  of  trainable  retarded 
workers 

We  are  moving  ahead  to  help  minority 
groups  by  fostering  programs  that  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  all  US.  citizens  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  American  Industrial 
and  commercial  activity.  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  our  rivil  rights  laws 
For  example,  we  promote  franchise  business 
opp<jr'.unltle8  for  minority  groups. 

rORIIGN     TRADE    CO.MMODrTY    SUPPORT 

Another  BDSA  function  Is  to  advise  In- 
dustry and  Government  on  international 
business  opportunities,  market  pri">spects 
abroad,  commodity  problems  and  tariff  ques- 
tions 

US.  exporters  can  get  from  BDSA  Informa- 


tion on  trade  opportunities  and  world  mar- 
kets for  products  ranging  from  aluminum 
cable  to  welding  equipment  Commercial  of- 
ficers In  the  US  Foreign  Service  report  some 
300  new  trade  leads  to  BDSA  each  week,  and 
our  commodity  specialists  call  the  oppor- 
tunities to  the  attention  of  Interested  com- 
panies and  Industry  trade  .associations. 

BDSA  Is  contlnuou.'ily  active  in  promoting 
the  adoption  of  commodity  standards  and 
specifications  that  will  permit  American 
business  to  compete  in  world  markets.  We 
are  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  U.S.  color 
TV'  standards  by  other  countries,  for  example. 

We  help  to  open  markets  for  U.S  products 
around  the  world  -American  manufacturers 
of  atomic  power  plants,  for  example,  entered 
the  Spanish  and  Swiss  markets  for  the  first 
time  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
BDSA.  the  State  Department,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  .\nd  we  helped  US  manufacturers  of 
oxplosion-prcKif  mining  machinery  sell  in  In- 
dia—a  market  offering  potentials  for  the  sale 
of  $40  million  in  mining  equipment  over  the 
next  five  years.  The  specifications  India  pro- 
posed would  have  cloeed  this  profitable  mar- 
ket to  American  producers,  but  BDSA  stim- 
ulated a  successful  US.  Government  effort 
to  persuade  the  Indian  Government  to  ac- 
cept the  equally  effective  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  st.indards. 

BDSA  ,ilso  provides  support  for  American 
com.modlty  trade  by  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  US  commercial  policy.  Spe- 
cialists In  BDSA  analyze  the  effect  of  tariff 
cuts  on  American  industries  and  develop 
studies  and  recommendations  on  U  S  and 
foreign  tariff  questions  to  assist  US  trade 
negotiators. 

INDUSTRIAL     MODERNIZ.\nON 

American  industry  today  Is  operating  In 
an  environment  of  constant  change.  New 
Industries,  new  prrxlucts.  new  markets  are 
emerging.  BDS.A  assesses  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  Individual  Industries,  analyzes 
the  Impact  of  new  materials,  technology  and 
management  systems  and  evaluates  the  con- 
sequences of  changes  In  Industrial  practices. 
Thrijugh  published  studies,  conferences  and 
personal  contacts  with  business,  we  encour- 
age more  .American  companies  to  share  in 
new  te'-hnlques  th.it  provide  opportunities 
for  Increasing  productivity,  emplojrment  and 
profits 

Productivity  rates  vary  widely  among  in- 
dustries and  among  plants  in  the  same  In- 
dustry Many  Industries  and  plants  coujd 
Increase  their  productivity  bv  adopting  the 
techniques  of  the  most  efficient  producers, 
but  there  has  long  been  a  dearth  of  sound 
Information  on  the  complex  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  maximum  productivity. 

BDSA  Is  trying  to  fill  the  Information  gap. 
Our  analysis  of  variations  between  "more 
efficient"  and  "less  efficient"  plants  within 
70  Industries,  shown  in  a  series  of  charts  In 
our  "US  Industrial  Outlook  for  1967."  Is  a 
step  In  this  direction. 

Another  activity  Is  our  p:>rtlclpatlon  with 
the  Treasury  Department  In  a  study  of  for- 
eign covintrles'  depreciation  allowances  for 
tax  purposes  A  BDSA-Treasury  team 
g,»thered  Information  and  compared  foreign 
depreciation  practices  with  those  of  the 
United  States.  Our  objective  Is  to  measure 
the  competitive  abilities  of  US.  manufac- 
turers In  domestic  and  world  markets  and  to 
develop  recommendations  for  possible  addi- 
tional Incentives  for  domestic  Investment. 

OOVERNMENT    SERVICE.^ 

The  f^ecre'.iry  of  Commerce  and  agencies  In 
the  Commerce  Dep,artment  and  elsewhere  In 
the  Government  rely  on  BDSA  for  assistance 
and  advice  on  commodities  products  indus- 
tries and  services.  For  example,  we  have  been 
providing  staff  support  for  the  Junkyard 
Pine!  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Nat- 
ura;  Beauty,  and  the  BDSA  publication  "Iron 
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and  Steel  Scrap  Consumption  Problems"  in-  The    countryside    looms    with    Its    majestic  r-nENCis  Manpower  in  Indiana 

eludes    our    suggestions    for    reducing    the  beauty.  Son.t  l.mo  scientists  from  Indiana  reg's- 

••lunk-car  mountains"  that  are  arousing  the  The  sounds  of  Dawn  are  heard  for  miles.  tered    U>^     the    1966    National    Register    of 

concern  of  civic  and  Industrial  groups  across  All  is  In  place,  all  is  right;  But  yet  is  it?  Scientific     and    Technical    Personnel.    Th's 

the  nation.  A  two  legged  creature  stirs,  organization  obtains  data  pertaining  to  the 

And  to  cite  another  example,  we  are  co-  In  his  hand  a  steel  tube.  academic    training,    employment,    econcmic, 

operating  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls-  The   blissful  sounds   of  morning   are   Inter-  and  other  professional  characteristics  for  t*^  o 

slon   and  the  Department  of  Defense  on  a  rupted  with  a  shrill  piercing  sound.  scientific  community  directly  from  Individual 

food  Irradiation  project  undertaken  as  a  part  Another   two   legged   creature   falls   through  sclentif tf 

of  the  Atoms  for  Peace  Program.  BDSA  ex-  the  greenery.  While  tht  National  Register  does  not  havo 

plored   the   commercial   applications   of   this  He  Is  still  but  for  the  slow  flow  of  the  red  ^  complete  count  of  all  scientists  In  t'.ie  N.t- 

promising  new  technology  and  reported  In  a  river  which  ebbs  life  from  him,  Hon,  it  it-  a  unique  source  of  science  m^a- 

publlshed  study  that  "irradiation  will  be  rec-  This  is  Vlet-Nam.  i>ower    information.    Registration    is    en    .^ 

ognlzed  as  a  major  technique  for  food  pres-  The  sleeping  beauty  whom  God  kissed  and  volunt^xy    basis,    and    individual    scientists 

ervatlon  within  the  decade."  We   have  also  awake  the  hell  In  her.  are  oonsidered  eligible  for  Inclusion  In  .t^a 

helped  to  stimulate  Industry  interest  In  the  I  drink  to  the  day  she  sleeps  again  I  National    Register    if    they    have    "full    pio- 

lechnlque.  Beauty  surrounds  me,  fe&slonaj      standing"     based     on     academic 

iNDtTsTRiAL  MOBttizATioN  ^°™  Heavcs  I  Came,  iralninE  uud  work  experience  as  determined 

INDUSTRIAL  MOBO-izATioN  ^^  ^^j^  j  ^^  ^^^  appropriate  scienUflc  professional  bO- 

In  addition  to  administering  the  defense  ^ho  stage  on  Earth  Is  all  a  game  which   I  g^giy    However,  standards  determining  fully 

prlorlUes  and  allocations  system,  BDSA  mo-  j^^^  played,  qualified    individuals    vary    from   society    to 

blllzes  the  nation's  Industry  to  meet  a  na-  g^t  iq  yaln.  society— h  fact  to  be  considered  when  mak- 

tlonal    emergency.    BDSA    assists    Industries  por  you  gg^  my  gome  sort  friend.  i^g  comparisons  for  the  different  scientific 

In  the  development  of  standby  survival,  dls-  xhat  fallen  creature  In  the  end  was  me,  and  fluids 

persal  and  conversion  plans.  We  assist  in  the  qqw  as  the  red  river  reaches  an  end.  -^y^'^  l^^(,,   National  Register  covered  13  bcl- 

admlnlstratlon  of  the  national  stockpile  pro-  These  words  I  give  to  you  my  friend,  entific  and  technical  fields.  The  prelimln:  ry 

gram.  We  direct  and  train  the  Industrial  unit  uye  your  life  not  as  me,  report  shows  the  foUowing  distribution  for 

of  the  National  Defense  Executive  Reserve—  But  In  peace  eternally  Indlana'f  scientists: 

the    largest    In    the    Federal    Government —  aq^j  then  for  you,  you  shall  see, 

which  could  be  activated  to  staff  Government  Eternally,  will  be  eternity  I                                         Chemistrj   14 

emergency  production  and  allocation  agen- Earth  Sciences ^1'* 

cles   Immediately   If   the   need   should   axlse.  '                                                Meteorology    25 

BDSA  Is  organized   to  become,  overnight,  THE  GROWTH  OF  SCIENTIFIC            Physic  .- ^]^ 

a  fully  operating  defense   agency.   But   now  MANPOWER   IN   INDIANA                   Mathematics    -'1 

115  activities  match  Its  name — Business  and  Argicultural   Sciences na 

Defense  Services  Administration.  Mr.     FOLEY.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask      Biological  Sciences V24 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman    Psychology-., S95 

^^~~^~'^^~  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex-     statisticf &« 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the    5^°°°^"  — ^3 

Mr     FOLFY     Mr     Sneaker     I    ask  ^^'^^'^  ^'''^.i^"'^^  extraneous  matter.     Anthro^iog'v":::::::::::::::'- 15 

Mr     FOLEY.     Mr.    fapeaker,     I    asK  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there     LinguisticF          '-'^ 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman     other  Pieid?    tsa 

from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex-  ^^^^  Washington?                                                                                                   • 

tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  There  was  no  objection                                        Totui  5.060 

^^^.''"eo?.!™"^^  extraneous  matter.  j^r.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In-  other  characteristics  about  Indiana's  s.-!- 

xne  fat'tAKJ^K  pro  tempore,    is  mere  ^iana  Employment  Security  Division  has  ence  manpower  from  the  i966  registration-£.ro 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  reported  a  substantial  growth  in  scien-  not  available  yet.  The  following  information 

from  Washington?  ^^^^  ^^id  technical  personnel  in  Indiana  is  from  the  1964  registraUon:  4.628  scientists 

There  was  no  objection.  durine  1966  '*'^'"®  registered.  Of  these,  52  per  cent  worked 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.   Mr.  Speaker,  there  rT,,.,.^    t  HpUpvp    1<:   pxrpllpnt    oroof  of  ^°^  educatioual  Institutions  and  35  per  cent 

Is  much  disa.E^reement  among  the  peo-  the  Treat  reSS^ces  which  IndLua  offers  ^°'  ^^"^^'•^'  '^^'^  ''^'"'^-  ^"°!?  ?^  P"  "1* 
nlp  of  thK  Nation  and  Indeed  within  the  ,  ■I'  l^?"^^.  wnicn  iiiaiaim  ""ci&  ^^  ^^j  registrants  were  engaged  in  research 
pie  or  tnis  Nation  ana  inoeea  wiinin  tne  ^he  industries  which  depend  upon  the  and  development-type  activities  (about  01  •;• 
halls  of  Government  what  po ley  the  avallabiUty  of  manpower  with  scientific  haff  were  in  basic  research)  and  29  per  cent 
United  States  should  pursue  m  Vietnam.  ^^^  technical  skills.  were  teaching  Bachelor's  and  Master's  tt^- 
All  of  us  though,  no  matter  where  we  rp^^g  growth  of  this  most  vital  resource,  grees  were  held  by  an  equal  proportion  (lia 
stand  on  the  war  share  one  common  manpower  can  be  measured  directly  in  per  cent'/  of  registrants,  while  those  w:th 
commitment — that  is  to  end  the  war  ^y.^  MnHnnnl  R.pH«:tpr  nf  Sripntific  anri  Ph.D.'saccountedforalmost  40per  cent.  Ttia 
honorably  and  ultimately  bring  peace  to  ^^.hS  Per^Sel,'  which" reSste'ed  ^Tt^l^^rlrSo  belof  th^  n^-l^^-i 
this  part  of  the  world^  We  may  differ  on  5,060  scientists  In  Indiana  in  1966.  This  ^.e^lal^  ^""  °'  S800  below  the  na. .0.1.1 
policy  mearis.  but  I  firmly  believe  that  j^  ^  substantial  Increase  from  the  4.628  so^^ _Aerieus  0/  Data  on  Science  Re- 
most  of  us  share  a  common  desire  to  at-  ^^^  ^^^.^  registered  in  1964.  source.  National  Science  Foundation.  De- 
tain one  end,  peace  In  Vietnam.  Ttns  growth  can  be  measured  mdi-  cember   1966,   American  Science  Manpower 

Recently.  I  received  a  poem  written  by  rectly    by    the   large    numbers    of    new  1964.  A  Report  of  the  National  Register  of 

a  soldier  constituent  of  mine  from  the  plants  which  have  been  opened  in  Indi-  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel.  National 

19th  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  ana  since   1964.  In  the  Ninth  Congres-  Science  Foundation. 

Pfc  Stephen  L.  Shiner,  stationed  in  Viet-  gional  District  alone,  which  I  have  the  — ^-^— ^^^ 

nam.  has  been  wounded  in  battle  and  nriviipcp   tn   rpnrpipnt-     iQ   new    nlants                                                 _ „ 

has  written  an  epitaph  describing   the  EavSn  estiSSn  the  lasT  2  Vears  PETITION  OF  LOCAL  NO.  1  OF  THE 

hell  of  war  which  reflects  man's  eternal  ^  An^of  th,s  is  a  c^edU  to  fhe  coUeges  S?^S^rA^'^°''     INSTALLERS 

striving  for  that  elusive  goal,  peace.  and  universities  of  Indiana,  which  have  "^  AMfcKii.A 

Mr.    Speaker.    I    wish    to    bring    this  j^ade  remarkable  and  innovative  efforts  Mr     FOLEY.    Mr.     Speaker,     I    ask 

epitaph  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  ^q    meet   the   manpower   needs   of   the  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

in    the    Hou.se.    as    I  believe    Stephen's  state's  scientific  and  technological  in-  from  California  [Mr.  King]  may  extend 

words  accurately  express  a  feeling  all  of  dustrles.  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

us  share:  .j^g  jg  also  a  credit  to  the  excellent  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  Sleeping  Beaittt  !  partnership  Of  labor,  management,  and  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

(Epitaph  of  a  professional  soldier  written  by  government  In  Indiana,  which  has  orga-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

Stephen  Shiner)  nlzed  the  State's  resources  to  further  from  Washington? 

A  breeze  blows  beneath  an  Internal  summer  economic  development.  There  was  no  objection. 

f*y  Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  re-  Mr   fCTNG  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Two  white  birds  flutter  bye.  ^  ^y  ^^le  Employment  Security  Divi-  at  the   request   of  Local   No.   1   of   the 

vXr  nIt'„?p'^,n^^L°w  H^^'J^"""***""  slon  on  the  development  of  scientific  and  ResUient  Floor  Installers  of  America,  I 

rcoiorfms.ghrofsSene  beauty  technical  manpower  In  Indiana,  under  have  today  submitted  a  petition  directed 

Mightier  than  Kings  more  lovely  than  their  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  it  in  full  in  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  As 

Maidens;  the  body  of  the  Rxcord:  RepresenUtive  of  the  17th  Congressloiial 
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District  of  CalUortua    In  which  this  or- 
ganization Is  located.  I  siibnilt  this  peti- 
tion and  by  rpquest  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  tht-  Record. 
Prtrnoj* 

In  acci->rdanc-e  with  provlslona  contained 
In  '.he  Ist  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
:he  Unl',e<l  States  .>f  .\merlca  the  ^hovr  titled 
labor  orjcinlzatlon  dues  hereby  petition  the 
Contcrefs  '.n  interpret  the  first  proviso  ot 
section  8iEi  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
a.1  annended  1959  vi  wit  "Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  sub«e<-:l'>n  iBi  shall  apply  to 
an  aKreement  be-ween  a  lab<5r  anjanlzAtlon 
and  an  employer  in  the  .-orLstnjction  Industry 
relating  to  the  cinnracting  or  subcontracting 
of  work  to  t>e  done  it  the  site  of  the  con- 
struction alteration  palntlnfc  or  repair  of 
a  building  structure  or  other  work  '  We  ask 
that  Congress  outline  Its  true  Intent  t>ehlnd 
their  enactment  of  this  proviso  Into  section 
8iBi  and  this  provision's  effect  on  the  other 
sections  of  the  VLRA  as  they  are  outlined  In 
this  petition 

Aa  citizens  of  this  country  and  as  members 
of  the  above  titled  labor  union  we  protest 
that  a  law  which  we  feel  Congress  orl^tna:;v 
designed  ut  protect  the  public  and  the  work- 
ers has  now  been  s-i  prostituted  by  the  recent 
decisions  if  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  that  It  has  l>een  changed  into  a  weap- 
on to  destroy  construction  contractors  who 
refuse  to  CiX>perate  w!'h  the  APL-  CIO.  deny 
workers  the  right  to  ch  x)se  their  own  unions 
protect  a  patently  Illegal  monopoly  controlled 
by  the  API,  CIO  unions  destroy  any  other 
union  established  bv  workers  In  the  construc- 
tion field  and  all  In  direct  violation  of  the 
existing  ;.*»• 

We  charge  that  the  NLRB.  In  its  Interpre- 
tation of  the  first  proviso  to  section  8iEi 
has  allowed  the  following  unnatural  and 
Illegal  conditions  to  exist  In  the  construction 
industry 

1  Effectively  restricts  work  In  the  con- 
struction field  to  An.-CIO  union  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  any  other  union  which 
may  be  designated  by  the  employees  working 
In   the  Industry. 

2  niegal'.y  forces  the  contractors  In  the 
construction  field  to  illegally  assist  the  AFI.- 
CIO  unlorus  in  maintaining  the  monopoly. 

1  Subjects  employees  In  the  construction 
field  to  ln«a  of  their  Jobs  .tnd  permanent  un- 
employment If  any  such  employees  dare  to 
exercise  their  right  guaranteed  by  law.  to 
Join  a  union  of  their  own  choosing,  other 
than  an  APL-CTO  union 

4  Illegally  forces  construction  contractors 
under  contracts  with  .AFL-CIO  unions  from 
doing  business  with  other  construction  con- 
tractors whose  employees  have  deslgnrtted  a 
union  to  represent  them  other  than  rtn  .API^ 
CIO  union  This  Is  all  In  violation  of  existing 
law: 

5.  Permits  the  .APl^CIO  to  force  construc- 
tion contractors  to  deny  employees  to  both 
their  right  to  a  job.  as  well  as  their  choice 
of  a  union,  therebv  e«tabllshlng  an  effective 
veto  by  the  APl^-CIO  as  to  the  legislative  en- 
actments of  the  Congress  which  originally 
enacted  these  statutorv  rights  for  the  em- 
ployees lnv<ilved 

Specifically  members  of  this  union  and 
their  families  hav*-  be<»n  made  to  suffer  un- 
due hardship  because  the  NLRB  has  filled  In 
Its  reaponslblUtles  to  enforce  the  law  in  the 
following  areas. 

a  Section  7  of  the  NLHA  which  gives  to 
employees  the  right  to  chooee  and  designate 
their  own  union  The  labor  boards  present 
administration  of  the  law  effectively  denies 
this  right  to  employees  in  the  construction 
field  unless  they  are  willing  to  settle  for  an 
AFlrCIO  union 

b  Section  8' a'  i  1  i  of  the  NLRA  prohibits 
interference  restnlnt  .ind  coerciou  of  em- 
ployees In  their  right  to  choose  their  own 
union  The  decisions  of  the  labor  t)oard  per- 
mits the  .APL-CIO  to  force  Its  signatory  con- 


tractors to  consistently  violate  this,  and  un- 
der penalty  of  a  damage  suit  against  the 
ciiostructors  If  they  refuse  to  so  violate  the 
law 

c  Section  8(a>  i2i  of  the  NLRA  prohibits 
support  to  a  labor  union  by  an  employer,  as 
well  as  other  assistance  The  lat)or  board  per- 
mits the  APL-CIO  to  force  contractors  to 
assist  It  by  Illegally  confining  all  work  to 
API^CIO  unions  and  forcing  the  employees 
Into  that  union  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
such  work  Work  can  be  effectively  denied  if 
workers  choose  any  other  union  as  is  their 
right  under  the  law 

d  Section  8iat  i3)  of  the  NLRA  prohtblt.s 
discrimination  as  to  employment  when 
membership  In  a  labor  organization  has  been 
denied  and  where  dues  have  been  tendered 
The  building  trades  council  which  controls 
the  construction  industry  for  the  AFL  CIO 
will  not  f>ermlt  membership  to  any  but  in 
APL-CIO  union  But  then  denies  any  of  the 
work  available  t>ecause  of  non-membership 
In  the  API^CTO  Building  Trades  Council 

e  Section  8  iBl.  ili.  lAi  of  the  NLRA 
prohibits  a  union  from  coercing  employees 
In  their  rights  to  choose  their  own  union 
The  Labor  Boards  administration  of  the  law- 
permits  the  API^CIO  to  actually  deny  work 
to  employees  who  dare  exercise  that  right 
and  does  this  by  forcing  employees  who  haie 
exercised  this  statutory  right  to  leave  the 
Job  or  by  forcing  the  dismissal  of  such  em- 
ployees by  the  general  contractor 

/  Section  8  iBi  i2i  of  the  NLRA  prohtblta 
a  union  from  causing  or  attempting  to  cause 
an  employer  to  discriminate  against  an  em- 
ployee because  of  denial  of  memt>ershlp  bv 
a  union,  or  an  employee  whose  membership 
has  been  denied  on  some  gnjund  other  than 
failure  to  pay  or  to  tender  dues  The  Labor 
Board  permits  the  APL-CIO  to  openly  and 
flagrantly  violate  this  by  making  work  un- 
available to  employees  whose  organlzatlf)n 
has  been  denied  membership  In  the  AFL 
CIO  Building  Trades  Council,  even  though 
full  dues  and  fee«  have  been  tendered  as 
required  by  law 

The  members  of  this  union  feel  that  If 
they  and  other  workers  m  the  cxinstructlon 
Industry  are  ever  to  be  freed  from  this 
sweetheart  arrangement"  between  the 
NXRB  and  the  AFL  CIO  then  Congress  must 
take  the  necessary  action  to  correct  this  ob- 
vious Inequity  which  has  gone  unchallenged 
We  feel  Congrew  must  "set  the  record 
straight  '  In  relation  to  the  first  proviso  to 
section  8  (Ei  and  hereby  petition  for  Just 
such  a  ruling  by  that  body 

FtOTD    A      D.^VIE. 

Eiecutlve  Secretary 
(For  the  m"mber8  and  family  of  Resili- 
ent Floor  Installers  of  America.  Local 
No   1) 


COIXFCTTVK   BARGAINING  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  WORKERS 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr  OH.^R.fl  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  secure  for  physically  handicapped 
workers  employed  in  sheltered  workshops 
the  right  to  oruanlze  and  bargain  col- 
lectively 

The  free  exercise  of  these  rltzhts  has 
been  effectively  dented  to  handicapped 
workers  because  the  National  labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  declined  to  assert  juris- 
diction in  instances  when  such  workers 


organized  and  petitioned  the  Board  for 
recoKiiition  of  their  right  to  act  In 
concert 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of 
1933  extended  the  protection  of  Federal 
law  to  the  American  workers  riRht  to 
organize  in  unions  It  recognized  that 
only  in  such  unity  could  the  worker  gain 
the  strength  to  deal  on  a  basLs  of  equal- 
ity with  Industry  management  I  see  no 
reason.  Mr  Speaker,  why  this  protection 
should  not  be  extended  as  well  to  handi- 
capped workers. 

My  pKxsltlon  is.  in  effect,  the  same  as 
that  expressed  in  the  dissenting  opinion 
issued  with  the  1960  decision  of  the 
NI.RB  on  the  case  Involving  Sheltered 
Workshops  of  San  Diego,  Inc.,  against 
U.ilied  Association  of  Handicapped.  The 
Board  split  3  to  2  in  ruling  that  the  shel- 
tered shop  was  a  rehabilitation  center 
rather  than  an  employment  establish- 
ment and,  therefore,  refused  to  assert  its 
juri.sdiction  The  two  dissenting  members 
said  that  they  rejected  the  implicit  corol- 
lary In  the  majority  decision  that  a  "non- 
profit organization  engaging  In  socially 
beneficial  activities  therefore  owes  Its 
employees  less  than  other  employers  do." 

"The  right  of  employees  to  select  a 
representative  and  to  bargain  with  their 
employer  concerning  their  grievances 
and  work  conditions  should  not  be  so 
lightly  regarded."  the  dissenting  mem- 
bers concludtxi 

M:  Speaker,  my  bill,  as  Federal  law. 
would  be  a  maior  step  toward  recog- 
nizing that  handicapped  men  and  women 
in  sheltered  workshops  are  workers  with 
all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  guaran- 
teed to  al!  other  American  workers. 


IN\'ASION  OF  PRIVACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  *  Mr. 
Gonzalez  <  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr    Moss  I  IS  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  activity  of  wiretappers  Is  the 
subject  of  daily  news  reports,  and  when 
such  reports  acknowledge  Injustices  to 
increasing  numbers  of  individuals,  it  is 
clear  we  need  congressional  action  to 
establish  effective  regulations  to  protect 
our  citizens  from  unwarranted  privacy 
invasions. 

It  IS  regrettable  that  the  communica- 
tions marvels  of  an  age  of  unparalleled 
scientific  and  technological  advancement 
must  be  a  mixed  blessing.  Yet,  with  the 
development  of  devices  which  spread  the 
exchange  of  ideas  comes  the  advance- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  how  to  invade 
the  u.se  of  such  mechanisms.  As  more 
information  on  the  latter  is  disseminated 
to  more  people,  it  is  Inevitable  that  some 
of  the  information  falls  upon  unin- 
tended ears. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation.  It 
was  easy  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  com- 
munications Communication  between 
individuals  without  the  knowledge  of 
third  parties  still  was  possible  when 
the  Iron  Horse  replaced  the  Pony  Ex- 
press And  when  telegraph  lines  were 
strung  across  the  Nation,  a  message  sent 
from  New  York  to  California  still  was 
regarded  as  an  inviolate  communication 
between  two  individuals 
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But  the  technology  of  the  communi- 
cations Industry  has  far  outstripped  the 
protections  afforded  the  messages  trans- 
muted by  it.  The  gadgets  and  gimmicks 
now  available  to  anyone  with  a  $10  bill 
and  the  desire  to  snoop  threaten  to  make 
indlndual  privacy  a  meaningless  con- 
cept. For  a  few  cents  a  month  a  gadget 
can  be  Installed  which  will  permit  an 
eavesdropper  to  use  a  telephone  exten- 
sion to  hear  everything  that  is  said  on 
both  sides  of  a  conversation.  For  a  small 
amoimt  of  money  anyone  can  buy  an  in- 
duction coil  attachment  and  a  recording 
device  that  makes  everything  said  over 
a  telephone  a  matter  of  electronic  rec- 
ord The  further  sophistication  in  wire- 
tapping that  can  and  is  being  developed 
IS  as  frightening  as  it  is  remarkable. 

This  IS  technological  development ;  but 
the  laws  which  protect  the  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals have  not  kept  pace.  Section  605 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 — the 
current  law  on  the  subject — covers  only 
the  use  of  intercepted  communications, 
but  this  vague  prohibition  in  its  present 
form  is  impossible  to  enforce.  Often  the 
eavesdropping  is  done  with  the  consent 
of  one  of  the  parties  of  the  telephone 
conversation,  and  in  that  case,  the  pres- 
ent law  IS  Ineffective.  The  limitations  of 
this  law  demand  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  the  protection. 

A  simpler  system  would  be  to  require 
every  i>erson  listening  in  on  a  telephone 
conversation  to  inform  both  parties  that 
an  eavesdropper  is  present.  The  law- 
would  be  effective  whether  the  eaves- 
dropper be  a  recording  device  or  a  third 
party  The  only  exception  to  this  require- 
ment to  inform  would  be  in  the  case  of 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal. 
Stale,  or  local  government  who  are  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  Federal  or  State 
law  to  listen  or  record  communications 
made  over  telephone  facilities  used  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  communications.  To 
my  knowledge,  there  are  few,  if  suiy,  such 
laws  on  the  books. 

This  is  the  legislation  I  propose,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  herewith  present  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  RoDiNO  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
.Albert  i  ,  from  today  through  May  17,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  MacGregor  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R  Ford  • ,  through  May  17,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  as  U.S.  repre- 
."^entative  to  the  27th  Session  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration. 

Mr  Plynt  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia  > ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  offlcial  business. 

Mr  Blatnik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  1,  for  May  15  and  16,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr  Nedzi  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dincell  I ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Scott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brotzman)  ,  for  30  minutes,  Monday,  May 
22;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

tThe  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Moss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nichols,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
14,  1967. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Sullivan  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  made  today  during  debate  on 
H.R.  1318  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Peichan  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  made  in  Commit- 
tee today. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  during  debate  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  1318  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brotzman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Machen. 


SENATE  BILI£  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  188.  An  act  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

S.  538.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  tJnlted  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

S.  1432.  An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1161.  An  act  to  establish  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.i,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  16,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

750.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  the  eighth  annual  report  on 
the  user  charges  program  of  the  executive 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  65  Stat.  290;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Appropriations. 

751.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Foreign -Trade  Zones  Board  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-566;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

752.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XII,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  May  11,  1967. 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  May 
12,  1967: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R.  9960.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  259).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State   of   the   Union. 

I  Submitted  May  15,   1967] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DADDARIO:  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  H.R.  6279.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection,  compilation,  critical 
evaluation,  publication,  and  sale  of  standard 
reference  data.  (Rept.  No.  260).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  11, 
1967,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  May  12.1967: 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  9960.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  conunlssions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

{Submitted  May  15, 1967] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  3961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BUKKE  of  Florida : 

H.R.  9962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  procedures 
to  relieve  domestic  industries  and  workers  in- 
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J'ired  by  lncrea*ed  Imports  frum  .iw-wage 
areaa;  to  the  Committee  on  EMucnlion  and 
Liibor. 

H.R.  9963.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  -tie)  of 
f'e  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Investigate 
Vns  eftect  of  roreUn  competition  "n  Jomeetlc 
♦"uployment  when  a  complaint  \.  Sled  by 
Bn  eaiployer  or  Ubor  organization  %j  the 
Committee  on  Edu-atlon  and  Labor 
By  Mr   BLTITON  of  Utah 

H  R  9964    A  bl'.:  to  prohibit  de8»-<raCiau  of 
the  flag:   to  the  Ci  mmltte«  on  the   I'ldlclary 
By  Mr   OORMAN 

H  R.  9965  A  bi::  t")  amend  title  :i  jf  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  tjermlt  thf  ptiyment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  'heir  com- 
bined earnings  record  to  eliminate  'pertain 
•peclal  requlremen's  for  entitlement  to  hiis- 
Ivind's  or  widower's  be.'-.eftts,  to  provide  f>r 
the  pa3rment  of  t>eneflts  to  wldnwed  f'lthers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determlnlni?  dependency  of  t  child  on 
bis  f.^ther  or  mother  and  to  make  rhe  retire- 
ment test  inapplicable  to  Individuals  with 
minor  children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's 
or  fither's  benefits,  to  the  rommi"ee  on 
W.^ys  and  Means. 

By    Mr     DENNEY     (for    iilm3.-i:      Mr 
Hc^^T.  and   Mr    Brotzman) 

HR.  9966  A  bill  to  require  the  Bur-ai  of 
the  Budget  to  subml"  t  :  the  C  'n^refis  cer- 
tain monthly  estimates  concerning  national 
Inrome  and  expenditures:  to  the  OommJtlee 
on  Government  Operation*. 
By  Mr    DIOQS 

H  R  9967  A  bill  to  provide  for  -r'^.n  re- 
organizations In  the  Department  jf  S'ate 
».".d  the  Department  :f  Health  Education, 
and  VToIfare,  and  for  other  purpoces  'n  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operanoo* 
By  Mr  DOWXINO : 

HR.  9968.  A  bill  to  provide  'h^  Coast 
Gmrd  with  authority  to  conduct  research 
pnd  development  for  the  purpose  of  .leallng 
with  the  relea.5e  of  harmful  fluids  .'arrled 
In  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  M^-r-'hant 
M.irlne  and  Fisheries 

HR  9969.  A  bill  to  give  the  PreMilent  au- 
thority to  alleviate  or  to  remove  the  threat 
to  navigation,  safety,  marine  resources,  flah 
and  wildlife,  or  the  coastal  economy  posed  by 
CHTtaln  releases  o'  fluids  or  other  substances 
carried  In  oceangoing  vessels,  and  for  jther 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  ^n  Merrhant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 
Bv  Mr  FI.SHER : 

H.R.  9970  A  bill  to  hboUsh  the  fflce  of 
X'  S.  commissioner,  to  establish  in  place 
thereof  within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  the  o.'Sce  of  U  S.  magistrate, 
and  for  other  purpose.s,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD 

HR  9971.  A  bill  t;^  prohibit  ■lesecraclon 
of  the  flag;  to  the  C  mmlttee  on  rhe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  FISHER 

HR.  9972.  A  bill  t.>   provide  for    ;omputa- 
tlon  of  disability   retirement  pay  tor  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Armed   Services. 
By  Mr  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  9973  A  blU  t->  amend  title  11  )i  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  available, 
through  a  new  program  of  mortgage  In- 
surance, additional  financing  for  the  con- 
struction of  needed  nonprofit  hospital  feicll- 
Itles.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  ind 
Currency. 

By  Mr  HARSHA 

HJR.  9974.  A  bill  to  amend  title  If  :  rhe 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  fmm  benefits  'hereun- 
der;  to  the  Cominltte«  on  Ways  and   Means 

HJR.  9975  \  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  Increase  from  »100 
to  •250  a  month  the  annovint  which  may  be 
earned  without  loss  of  annuity  hy  an  In- 
dlTldual    entitled   to    such    annuity    on    the 


basis  of  disability;  to  the  CoDuxiltte«  on  In- 

t^-.-s'a'.e  and  Foreign  Comrne.'ce. 
By  Mr   HOLL.\ND 

HR  tfy76  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  19dl  to  authorlzs  Federal 
gr;inv-  itntler  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  open-space  land  and  for  the  acqulsl- 
Uon  of  outdoor  and  indoor  recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currencv. 

By  Mr  MONt6oM£KY: 

H  R  9977.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecralloin  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  to  prohibit 
public  display  of  the  flag  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment engaging  the  United  States  in  war  or 
armed  conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
jMdlclarv. 

By  Mr   MOSS 

H  R.  9978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Second.'iry  Education  Act  of  1965  In 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr   NELSEN: 

H  R  9y7y  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dre«sed,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
•Tnd  Mean.- 

By  Mr   QUIE: 

HJl  9980.  A  bill  to  rertse  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr  RARICK 

H  R  9981.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fl.sherles 

By  M.'    ROONBTY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  9982.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
;ind  Mt'.ms 

By  Mr  ROYBAL 

H  R  9983  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  ten  other 
purposes;  to  rhe  Committee  on  Post  Office 
,ind  Civil  Service 

Bv  Mr   RUMSFELD: 

H.R  9984  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
woven  fabrics  of  wool  may  be  Imported  free 
of  duty  to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
apparel  for  members  of  religious  orders;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr  WATSON 

H  R.  9985  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpose.";;  t---  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
tnd  ClvU  Service 

Bv  Mr    BEVTLL 

H  R  9986  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  poei- 
titins  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H-R  9987  A  bi;i  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  cttnunerctal  estab- 
lishments in  areas  having  high  proportions 
of  persons  with  low  Incomes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   BUCHANAN: 

HR  99«8  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  living 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr   FISHER 

H  R  9989  A  bill  to  repeal  section  5532  of 
•I'le  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  re- 
ductions In  the  retired  or  retirement  pay  of 
retired  officers  of  Regular  components  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  are  employed  In  ci- 
vilian office;  or  positions  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post    Office   and   Civil  Service. 


By    Mr     FULTON    of    PeniMylvanla: 
H  R  9990    A  bin  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation   by   the  United   States   In   the  ob- 
serv.ince   of   the   year    1968   as   International 
Hum.in  Rlijhts  Year,  and  for  other  purp<38es; 
t'l  the  C jmmlttee  on  Foreign  Aff.Urs. 
By  Mr    HAMILTON 
HR  9991     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   and    admlnlstr.f.lon    of    the    Ohio 
River  National  Parkway  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Ailairs 

By  Mr   HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr    McClure  i  : 
H  R  9992    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dlSer- 
entlatlon   between   private   and   public  own- 
ership of  lands  in  the  administration  of  the 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior  and   Insular   Affairs 
By  Mr    KYROS: 
H  R  9993    A   bill    to   amend    the   Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  to  increase  the  amount 
of  ajvslstance  to  such  academies  and  to  pro- 
vide   a    minimum    subsistence    payable    per 
student;     to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    MOSS: 
H  R  9994    A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  so  as  lo  make  It  unlaw- 
ful to  secretly  intercept  telephone  communi- 
cations; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ajid 
F'irelgn   Commerce. 

By    Mr.    OH.\RA    of    Michigan: 
H  R  9995.   A    bill    to    .amend    the    National 
Labor   Relations  Act   to  secure   to  physically 
handicapped  workers  employed  in  sheltered 
workshops  the  right  to  organize  and  b.-irg:ila 
collectively   and    for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H  J  Res.  573    Joint     resolution     proposing 
un   amendment   to   the  Constitution   of  the 
United    States    relative    to    equal    rights   for 
men  and  women;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jvidlclary. 

By  Mr  PULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H  J  Res  574    Joint     resolution     proposing 
an    amendment   to   the    Constitution   of   the 
United   States   to   provide   that   the   right  to 
vote  shall   not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  pers<in8  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WATSON: 
HJ  Res.  575    Joint     resolution     propwElng 
an   amendment    to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.J.  Res  576.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  J  Res  577  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.  Con  Res.  345.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
Interest  of  peace  in  Vietnam  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  only  con- 
sider further  expansions  of  trade,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges,  and  other  re- 
l.i'ed  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  East  European  satellltles  when  there  is 
demonstrable  evidence  that  their  actions  and 
policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
directed toward  peace  and  an  honorable  set- 
tlement and  when  there  is  demonstrable  evi- 
dence that  they  have  abandoned  their  policy 
of  supp>ort  for  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Bv  Mr    DICKINSON 
H  Cm   Res  346    Concurrent   resolution   to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the    pamphlet    entitled    "Our   Flag";    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  DENNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  Mr.  Brotzman)  : 
H  Res.  476.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  each  public  bill  or  resolution  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  contain 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

191.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  rela- 
tive to  the  return  of  18th  century  documents 
Iseionglng  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  from  the 
Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

193.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  the  rehous- 
ing of  the  Patent  Office  In  Howard  County 
or  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Phibllc  Works. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  CONABLE: 
HJl.  9996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Plsano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DXJNCAN: 
HJi.  9997.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gyorgy 
Szanto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PAKBSTEIN : 
HJl.  9998.  A  bUl  for   the  relief  of  Janice 
Bowman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  9999.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vita 
Maria  Abbate  and  her  minor  children,  An- 
tonlna,  Oluseppa  and  Valeria;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10000.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fel- 
zoUab  Kasbanian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.HALPERN: 
HR.  10001.  A   bin   for   the   relief  of  Zofla 
Wojcik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  HANNA: 
HJl.  10002.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  James 
P.  Nugent  and  Catherine  P.  Nugent;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  JOELSON: 
HJl.  10003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  M. 
Stevens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

83.  By  Mr.  KING  of  California:  Petition  of 
Resilient  Floor  Installers  of  America,  Local 
No.  1,  Torrance,  Calif.,  relative  to  section 
8(E)  of  the  National  Labor  Relation  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Educational 
and  Labor. 

84.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ben- 
jamin S.  Barrlnger,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  other  students,  faculty  and 
staff,  relative  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion making  It  a  crime  to  burn  or  otherwise 
destroy  the  American  flag;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Three  School  Safety  Patrol  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gold  Life- 
saver  medals  have  been  presented  by 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  for  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  to  three  young  men  who 
have  demonstrated  courage,  intelligence, 
and  a  high  regard  for  the  value  of  a 
human  life. 

These  young  men  are  Lawrence  E. 
Tierney,  11,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Phillip  E.  Tierney,  5206  Ellis  Street, 
Bradbury  Heights,  Md.;  Lanty  L.  Selph, 

10.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E. 
Selph,  5306  Valley  Road,  Bradbury 
Heights.  Md.;  and  Joseph  K.  Wormack, 

11.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Wormack,  1720  Lang  Place  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

They  are  among  nine  young  members 
of  the  school  safety  patrols  across  the 
Nation  who  were  honored  with  the  pres- 
entation of  the  AAA  Gold  Lifesaver 
Medal.  I  am  honored  that  two  of  the  nine 
nationwide  recipients  are  from  my  home 
Prince  Georges  County. 

According  to  the  AAA,  Lawrence  and 
Lanty  are  members  of  the  Woodley  Knoll 
School  safety  patrol  in  Sultland,  Md.  One 
day,  as  the  AAA  described  their  heroism: 

.Mter  crossing  guard  Mrs.  Mary  Sandage 
gave  the  signal  to  cross  to  a  group  of  chil- 
dren, a  speeding  car  In  the  right  lane  was 
observed  by  two  Patrol  members  bearing 
down  on  the  children  ax  a  reported  60  mph. 
The  two  patrol  members,  Lawrence  Tierney 
and  Lanty  Selph,  ran  Into  the  street,  pushing 
the  children  back  to  safety.  When  the  car 
came  to  a  stop,  it  had  passed  over  some  school 
boolcs  dropped  In  the  crosswalk  by  the  stu- 
dents in  their  haste.  The  driver  said  he  dldnt 
see  the  children  or  the  crossing  guard. 


Joseph  Wormack,  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Name  School  safety  patrol,  was  on 
duty  one  day  when,  as  the  AAA  described 
his  heroism : 

As  Police  Officer  Woodson  was  directing 
traffic  at  West  Virginia  and  Florida  Avenue, 
Northeast,  he  was  struck  by  an  auto  In  a  freak 
accident,  and  was  rendered  unconscious  with 
a  fractured  skull.  As  he  lay  under  the  auto, 
apparently  helpleee,  Joseph  Wormack  took 
the  officer's  radio  from  Its  case  and  contacted 
the  Ninth  Precinct.  He  kept  repeating:  "Ac- 
cident— West  Virginia  and  Florida  Avenue, 
Northeast — send  an  ambulance,  an  officer  Is 
hurt."  His  presence  of  mind,  quick  action  in 
summoning  aid  were  leading  factors  In  saving 
the  officer's  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  men  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  for  their  acts 
on  behalf  of  humanity. 


Montgomery  Coantiant  Take  Top  Honors 
at  18th  Annnal  International  Science 
Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PZMNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  achievements  of 
two  constituents,  Miss  Martha  C.  Cragoe, 
17,  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Rodney  B. 
Alderfer,  15,  of  Harleysville. 

These  two  talented  younsters  have  just 
returned  from  San  Francisco,  where  they 
won  top  honors  in  the  18th  annual  Inter- 
national Science  Fair. 

Martha  won  five  prizes,  including  the 
fair's  top  award  and  three  other  first 
place  awards.  Rodney  won  two  prizes, 
including  a  first  place.  The  two  younsters 
competed  with  223  other  finalists  from 


the  United  States  and  11  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

They  had  been  named  grand  winners 
in  the  Delaware  Valley  Science  Fair, 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  five  awards  presented  to  Martha 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fair  were: 

International  Science  Fair  First 
Award,  American  Chemical  Society  First 
Award,  U.S.  Army  and  U.S.  Air  Force 
First  Awards,  and  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, Third  Award. 

Rodney  won  the  International  Science 
Fair  Fourth  Award  and  the  Society  of 
Exploration  Geophysicists  First  Alter- 
nate Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wonderful  perform- 
ance of  Martha  Cragoe  and  Rodney  Al- 
derfer is  cause  for  their  families,  their 
schools,  their  communities,  and  our  Na- 
tion to  be  justifiably  proud. 


Radiation  Standards  for  Uranium  Miners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
torically, the  industrial  and  tectmologi- 
cal  advances  which  make  a  nation  strong 
have  always  been  accompanied  by  some 
form  of  health  or  safety  hazard. 

The  powerful  machines  which  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  build  our  highways  and 
increase  our  factories'  output  and  mine 
our  natural  resources,  for  example,  pre- 
sent safety  hazards  to  the  men  who  op- 
erate them. 

The  Federal  Government  has  consist- 
ently taken  measures  to  minimize  the 
dangers  that  such  technological  progress 
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produced.  We  need  oiily  to  look  at  the 
Labor  Standards  Act.  the  Walsh-Healy 
Public  Contracts  Act.  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act.  and  the  Longshore 
Safely  Act  to  realize  this. 

Now.  Secretary  Wirtz  is  continuing 
this  tradition  of  safeguarding  our  work- 
ers by  issuing  an  order  to  limit  the 
amount  of  radiation  to  which  uranium 
miners  may  be  exposed.  This  order  is 
meant  to  reduce  the  high  incidence  of 
radiation -caused  lung  cancer  which  oc- 
curs among  uranium  miners 

We  will  never  know  exactly  how  many 
cases  of  cancer  thus  order  will  prevent,  or 
how  many  families  will  be  spared  the 
gnef  that  accompanies  them  We  will 
know,  however,  that  by  reducuig  the 
number  of  cases — by  preventing  even 
one  case — we  are  upholding  our  duty  to 
place  a  higher  value  on  the  well-being  of 
each  American  than  on  the  advance- 
ments that  his  work  produces.  In  this 
case,  we  care  more  ^bout  safeguarding 
our  uranium  miners  than  about  care- 
lessly producing  the  uranium  needed  m 
our  atomic  power  research. 

I  heartily  applaud  Secretary  Wirtz  for 
issuing  this  order 


Latrobe  Sofa  Presented  to  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    [OW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.   1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  in  cere- 
monies held  at  2  pm  .  Thursday.  March 
9,  1967,  presented  the  Benjamin  Latrobe 
Empire  Sofa  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Mr  W  Pat  Jennings. 
First  owned  by  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe  and  his  wife. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hazelhurst.  it  comprised 
a  part  of  the  furnishings  in  their  Balti- 
more home  prior  to  his  death  in  1820. 
Since  that  tmie.  it  has  remained  m  the 
Latrok)e  family,  havm^^  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Benjamin  H  Latrobe.  Jr..  his 
daughter.  Agnes  Latrobe  Weston,  and 
her  son.  Benjamin  Latrobe  Weston  It 
was  the  latters  wife,  Virginia  Rich  Wes- 
ton, who  last  owned  the  sofa  before  pre- 
senting It  to  her  nephew,  the  Reverend 
E  Albert  Rich,  rector  of  St  John's 
Church,  in  Ellicott  City.  Md  Reverend 
Rich,  recognizmg  the  historical  value  of 
the  piece,  offered  it  to  the  US  Capitol 
Historical  Society,  and  the  society  has 
subsequently  placed  the  sofa  in  the  con- 
gressional ladies  retiring  room,  originally 
designed  for  the  Capitol  by  Latrobe.  and 
one  time  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  The  basic  composition  of  the  sofa 
is  poplar  and  walnut  with  a  walnut 
veneer 

Benjamin  H  Latrobe  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1764  Thirty -two  years  later,  he 
came  to  America  By  1803.  he  was  ap- 
pointed .Architect  of  the  CapluM  and 
Surveyor  of  Public  Buildings  for  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  Latrobes  years  in 
Washington  were  stormy  In  1812.  he  re- 
signed his  position  only  to  find  his  serv- 
ices requested  again  for  restoration  of 
the  Capitol  following  Its  partial  destruc- 
tion by  the  British  in  1814  In  1820.  the 
talented  architects  career  came  to  a  pre- 
mature close  at  New  Orleans,  where  he 
succumbed  to  yellow  fever. 

Latrobes  genius  is  reflected  not  only 
m  the  Capitol  of  his  adopted  country, 
but  in  other  public  buildings,  such  as 
St  Johns  Church —  Church  of  the 
Presidents' — in  Washington,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Blessed  Virtin  Mary 
m  Baltimore  In  addition  to  being  the 
foremost  engineer  and  architect  of  his 
time.  Latrobe  was  a  recognized  artist  As 
Surveyor  of  Public  Buildings,  his  serv- 
ices were  in  demand  throughout  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's House.  From  1809,  when  President 
and  Mrs.  Madison  first  occupied  the 
structure,  until  it  was  burned  by  the 
British  in  1814.  Benjamin  Latrobe  de- 
signed much  of  the  funushings  so  as  to 
compliment  the  architectural  style  of 
the  Executive  Mansion 


President   Johnson   Reaffirms   U.S.   Com- 
mitment  to  Republic  of  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  15.  1967 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting m  the  Record  a  joint  statement 
by  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Yen  Chla-Kan  of  the  Republic  of 
China  which  was  released  by  the  W'hlte 
House  on  May  10.  1967 

I  think  we  are  fortunate  that  Vice 
President  Yen  who  is  also  Premier  of  the 
Republic  of  China  has  paid  us  this  visit 

It  is  under  his  leadership  that  the 
gross  national  product  in  Taiwan  has 
risen  at  the  rate  of  8  2  percent  annually 
since  1952.  It  now  stands  at  $3  1  billion 
and  industrial  production  has  been  in- 
creasing nearly  14  percent  a  year.  In- 
dustry on  the  island  is  four  times  broader 
than  It  was  in  1952 

Premier  Yen  has  been  the  moving 
force  behind  this  great  economic  achieve- 
ment and  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
untiling  efTorls  toward  achieving  a  stable 
and  growing  economy  in  a  country  that 
is  one  of  our  truest  and  most  valuable 
friends 

The  joint  statement  follows: 

His  Excellency  Yen  Chla-kan.  Vice  Presl- 
Uent  ind  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  has  concluded  a  two-day  visit  to 
Washington  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Johnson.  Vice  President  Yen  met  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  discuss  matters  of  common 
concern  on  May  9  Also  present  were  Am- 
bassador Chow  Shu-kal  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  LI  Khow-tlng.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Liu  Chleh  Vice  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Samson  C  Shen.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean   Rusk.   Ambassador  to  China 


■Walter  P  McConaughy  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs Wlllum  P  Bundy  Director  of  the  In- 
formation Department,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
.\ffalrs  Lai  Chla-chUi  was  present  as  recorder 
for  the  Chinese  side 

The  President  welcomed  the  opportunity 
lo  reaffirm  to  the  Vice  President  the  solemn 
commitment  of  the  United  Stntes  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of 
1954  Vice  President  Yen  noted  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  pose  a  continuing 
threat,  and  the  President  reassured  the  Vice 
President  that  the  United  States  Intends  to 
continue  to  furnish  military  aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  China  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Military  Assistance  Agreement 
of  lasi. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  reviewed 
the  international  situation,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  current  situation  in  East 
Asia  They  exchanged  inform.ition  and  views 
on  conditions  on  the  Chinese  mainland  re- 
sulting from  the  Cultural  Revolution.  They 
agreed  that  the  struggle  for  power  is  far 
from  over  and  that  developments  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  are  cloeely  related  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  Asia.  They  further 
agreed  to  consult  on  future  developments 
on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

The  President  and  the  Vice  President  re- 
viewed the  Free  World  effort  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  against  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  President  Johns<jn  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Yen  agreed  that  unless  the  aggression 
is  stopped,  peace  and  security  cannot  prevail 
In  .Asia  and  the  Pacific  region  The  President 
expressed  his  gratification  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  s  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Vietnam's  economy,  noting  especially 
the  work  of  Chinese  technicians  in  assisting 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  lncre;ise  her  food 
production  The  Vice  President  expressed 
the  strong  support  of  the  Republic  of  China 
for  the  United  States  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
the  hope  that  the  Republic  of  China  would 
find  It  possible  further  to  strengthen  her 
economic  and  technical  cooperation  with  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

It  was  agreed  that  periodic  consultations 
between  the  United  Suites  and  the  Republic 
of  China  on  problems  of  common  concern 
in  East  Asia  had  been  fruitful  and  should 
be  continued 

The  President  and  Vice  President  discussed 
the  question  of  Chinese  representation  In  the 
United  Nations  They  noted  the  favorable 
outcome  of  the  21st  General  Assembly  when 
efforts  to  expel  the  Republic  of  China  from 
the  United  Nations  and  seat  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  decisively  defeated  The 
President  reafflrme<:l  that  the  United  States 
firmly  supports  the  Republic  of  China's  seat 
in  the  United  Nations  The  President  and 
the  Vice  President  agreed  that  their  Gov- 
ernments would  continue  to  consult  closelv 
on  the  best  means  for  achieving  their  com- 
mon objectives   In   the  United  Nations 

The  President  expressed  admiration  for 
the  continuing  progress  made  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  developing  Taiwan's  economy 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  U.S.  economic 
aid  program  in  1965  He  also  noted  the  sharp 
contrast  between  economic  conditions  In 
Talw.in    and    on    the   Chinese   mainland 

The  President  congratulated  Vice  President 
Yei;  on  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Re- 
public of  China's  technical  cooperation  pro- 
granvs  In  friendly  countries  parUcularly  In 
the  field  of  agriculture  and  noted  that  the 
Republic  of  China  Is  making  a  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  collective  War 
on  Hunger 

In  the  course  of  their  conversion  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Yen  also  re- 
viewed programs  intended  to  develop  co- 
operation among  .Asian  nations  The  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  noted  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council  and 
the    Asian    Development    Bank    to    cromote 
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peace  and  prosperity  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
region. 

Vice  President  Yen  spoke  of  the  need  to 
strengthen  science  and  technology  in  the 
Republic  of  China  as  a  vital  force  in  national 
and  regional  development.  He  welcomed  the 
Presidents  offer  to  have  his  Science  Adviser. 
Dr  Hornig.  lead  a  team  of  experts  to  Taiwan 
to  survey  scientific  and  technological  assets 
and  needs  In  the  Republic  of  China.  Dr. 
HorrUg  will  also  advise  on  ways  by  which 
more  career  opportunities  might  be  provided 
m  Taiwan  for  Chinese  scientists  now  teach- 
ing and  working  ouuside  China. 

President  Johnson  and  Vice  President  Yen 
reaffirmed  the  strong  ties  between  the  United 
suies  and  the  Republic  of  China  founded  on 
the  historic  friendship  between  the  Chinese 
and  American  peoples. 


Modern  Communications  and  Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
past  4  years,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements  has  studied  ideo- 
logical efforts  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Fascell]  .  the  subcommittee  has  compiled 
an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation on  all  aspects  of  the  way  our 
Nation  communicates  to  other  nations 
and  peoples  aroimd  the  world. 

The  subcommittee  study  has  won  de- 
served recognition  and  commendation 
from  American  scholars  and  specialists 
for  its  important  findings  and  penetrat- 
ing analysis. 

Last  week  the  subcommittee  issued  Its 
fifth  report  in  the  series,  together  with 
part  X  of  its  hearings.  This  report  is 
devoted  to  the  modern  methods  and 
techniques  of  communications  and  their 
impact  on  foreign  policy  and  Interna- 
tional development. 

Like  past  reports,  this  study  Is  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  understand- 
ing of  America's  Impact  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Chairman  Fascell  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  this 
outstanding  effort,  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  obtain  and  read  the  report, 
"Modern  Communications  and  Foreign 
Policy." 

.\t  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  recommendations  which  the 
subcommittee  has  made,  because  of  their 
importance  for  the  effective  operation  of 
American  foreign  policy: 

Recommendations:   General  Policy 

First,  we  recommend  that  the  Government 
continue  it.i  preseitt  policy  of  promoting  an 
open  dialogue  with  all  foreign  nations,  and 
that  ue  a.isign  miich  higher  priority  to  this 
ta.'ik. 

In  our  view,  the  pursuit  of  this  course  Is 
necessary  if  the  likelihood  of  dangerous  be- 
havior by  foreign  states  Is  to  be  reduced.  By 
attempting  to  provide  the  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries with  access  to  factual  information  alxiut 


each  other,  and  about  us,  we  are  encouraging 
a  more  rational  appraisal  of  tlie  world  en- 
vironment on  their  part  and,  hopefully,  more 
rational  International  conduct. 

We  recognize  that  this  course  stands  in 
sharp  contrajst  with  the  policy  of  informa- 
tion control  practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Communist  China,  and  other  totalatarian 
states.  We  realize  that.  In  the  short  run.  the 
latter  policy  has  paid  certain  dividends  to 
the  governments  of  those  countries.  Never- 
theless we  believe  that.  In  the  long  run.  free- 
dom of  Information  Is  much  more  effective 
and  abeolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  want  to 
live. 

It  also  appears  important  that  the  dialogue 
conducted  by  the  United  States  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  Include  free  discussion  of  different 
concepts  of  social  and  political  organization 
and  development.  Our  Initiatives  in  this  re- 
spect would  be  helpful  In  demonstrating  the 
relevance  of  our  national  experience  to  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  basic  problems  con- 
fronting the  developing  countries. 

Second,  we  urge  the  executive  branch,  par- 
ticularly those  agencies  involved  in  the  dis- 
semination of  information  abroad,  to  con- 
fine their  activities  to  undertakings  which 
complement  rather  than  compete  with  the 
private  media. 

We  noted  earlier  that  private  American 
communications  directed  abroad  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  volume  of  those  initiated  by  our 
Government.  We  believe  that  this  Is  a  good 
thing.  Government  information  activities 
should  be  designed  to  fill  voids  left  by  private 
media:  to  provide  depth  coverage  of  signifi- 
cant news  events:  and  to  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  accurate  information  re- 
garding the  policies  and  actions  of  the  US. 
Government. 

In  this  regard,  we  see  an  urgent  need  for 
the  distribution  of  USIA-sponsored  publica- 
tions in  such  countries  as  the  Soviet  Union 
in  which  private  American  publications  are 
not  circulated  generally.  At  the  same  time. 
we  can  find  no  Justification  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  similar  Government-financed 
magazines  in  areas  adequately  served  by 
American  and  other  free  world  materials  of 
private  origin. 

Third,  we  find  that  both  the  form  and  thr 
fact  content  of  information  relating  to  jor- 
eign  affairs  are  in  need  of  improvement  and 
we  recommend  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  to  remedy  this  situation. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  wrlll  require 
action  on  several  fronts.  For  one.  the  execu- 
tive branch  ought  to  release  promptly  more 
Information  on  crises  developing  on  the  in- 
ternational scene.  The  spasmodic  perform- 
ance of  our  governmental  Information  serv- 
ices during  certain  phases  of  the  deepening 
crisis  In  Vietnam  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  approach  which  should 
be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Pvirther,  our  Government  ought  to  spon- 
sor more  sound  research  relevant  to  foreign 
areas  and  foreign  populations.  As  we  Indi- 
cated earlier,  public  resources  currently  de- 
voted to  this  type  of  research  are  thoroughly 
Inadequate.  Much  of  the  research  presently 
conducted  under  government  auspices  has 
too  narrow  a  base  by  being  tied  to  the  mis- 
sion needs  of  sp>eclalized  agencies,  or  is  pe- 
ripheral to  the  basic  problems  confronting  us 
on  the  world  scene. 

While  It  may  be  Informative  and  even  use- 
ful In  the  long  pull  to  compile  information 
about  the  Australian  aborglnes'  proclivity  to 
perspire  under  strain,  there  are  certainly 
many  pressing  problems  which  would  appear 
to  have  a  more  valid  claim  on  our  available 
research  resources. 

Finally,  although  we  are  mindful  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  being  done  In  this  field  by  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information. 
we  recommend  a  thorough  reappraisal  by  a 
group  of  communications  experts  of  the  en- 
tire range  of  international  communication 


techniques    and    Instruments    employed    by 
oiir  Government. 

And  we  urge  both  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  to  assign  a  higher  priority 
in  the  allocation  of  available  resotu'ces  to  the 
financing  of  this  highly  specialized  world- 
wide communications  system  in  an  age  In 
which  communications  are  increasingly  de- 
termining the  course,  and  the  cost,  of  inter- 
national relations. 

Fourth,  we  recommend  that  an  expanded 
effort  be  undertaken  to  assure  a  systematic, 
coordinated  use  of  international  communica- 
tion tools  available  to  our  Government . 

Whether  we  refer  to  "Voice  of  America 
broadcasting,  to  the  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional films  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  to  the  exchange  of  scientific 
publications  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  or  to  the  presentation  of  a  special 
overseas  exhibit  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  we  are  In  fact  talking  about  com- 
municating with  foreign  nations. 

As  we  said  on  previous  occasions  (see.  for 
example.  "Ideological  Operations  and  For- 
eign Policy,"  Report  No.  2  on  Winning  the 
Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideological  Offensive. 
1964),  in  order  to  produce  maximum  effect, 
these  diverse  activities  must  at  some  point 
be  related  to  each  other  and  to  clearly  de- 
fined foreign  pwlicy  objectives.  In  many  in- 
stances, this  is  still  not  the  case. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  division 
of  responsibility  between  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  for 
the  administration  of  the  cultural  presenta- 
tions program,  and  the  fragmentation  of  au- 
thority with  respect  to  educational  ex- 
changes, are  not  conducive  to  best  perform- 
ance. 

Fifth,  we  recommend  that  the  Department 
of  State  and  related  agencies  directly  in- 
volved in  foreign  policy  operations  stop  pro- 
crastinating and  gear  up  for  effective  han- 
dling of  the  huge  flow  of  information  result- 
ing from  the  20th  century  breakthrough  in 
rnmmunications. 

Studies  of  information-handling  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  have  been  going  on  for 
years.  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy  admin- 
istration, concrete  improvements  resulting 
from  these  efforts  have  been  minimal.  In  the 
meantime,  the  failure  to  obtain  vital  infor- 
mation, to  assess  its  relevance  to  a  rapidly 
developing  crisis,  and  to  bring  it  to  bear  in 
making  policy  decisions,  has  on  a  number 
of  occasions  resulted  in  considerable  costs 
to  our  Nation  A  critical  analysis  of  our 
foreign  policy  operations  would  undoubtedly 
reveal  many  more  cases  than  those  cited 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  appended  to 
this  report. 

We  recommmended  previously,  and  do  so 
again,  that  no  time  be  lost  In  applying  ad- 
vanced automatic  data  processing  techniques 
to  the  information-handling  tasks  In  the 
Department  of  State  and  related  agencies. 

Sixth,  we  consider  it  important  that  of- 
ficials of  our  Government  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs — particularly  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility — become  "sen- 
sitized" to  the  psychological  and  public  in- 
formation aspects  of  foreign  policy. 

This  task  will  not  be  accomplished  over- 
night. We  believe,  however,  that  increased 
emphasis  on  this  subject  In  the  training 
of  Government  personnel,  and  increased  at- 
tention to  the  performance  of  Individual  of- 
ficers, can  help  us  avoid  such  politically  costly 
embarrassments  as  that  which  resulted 
from  the  pooT  handling  of  the  recent  visit 
of  the  U.S.S.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  South 
Africa. 

recommendations:  communications  with 
the  developing  countries 
Turning  now  to  the  task  of  communicating 
with  the  developing  countries,  particularly 
those  which  are  or  may  become  beneficiaries 
of  our  foreign  assistance,  we  recommend  the 
following : 

First,  that  our  Government  employ  modern 
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communlcntlona  cm  a  b^oad  trale  to  launch 

a  frontal  attack  on  the  banc  proble-ms  of  the 
developtng  countries,  altering  as  necessary 
the  scale  of  pnonttes  which  until  ruyic  has 
dominated  the  structure  of  our  ftrre\gn  a:d 
program 

Testimony  presented  In  the  record  of  our 
hearings  stressed  time  and  as?aln  that  the 
primary  taak  confronting  the  less-developed 
countries  la  the  development  of  their  human 
reaourcee  Until  those  resources  come  to  be 
utilized  in  the  processes  of  development, 
there  will  be  no  lasting  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  hunger  dlaertse.  and  p'jverty  which 
ar«  the  dally  lot  of  nearly  two-thlrda  of  the 
human  rdce 

There  isn't  enough  food  In  the  world,  or 
enough  aid  that  can  come  from  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  to  Improve  materially  the 
condition  of  life  of  the  majority  of  people  of 
the  developing  countries  Only  they  can  do 
that  Job  And  modern  communications  offer 
ua  the  opportunity  to  help  them  get  star'.ed 

Modern  communications  can  be  used  to 
stimulate  achievement  motivation,  to  spread 
Innovation  which  Is  necessary  for  growth  to 
teach  sklUs.  ajid  to  help  In  the  est.xbllshment 
of  oooperatlve  and  community  institutions 
which  can  multiply  the  product  of  develop- 
ment efforts 

Oommunlcatlons  are  being  used  for  those 
purposes  today — but  on  a  very  modest  scale 
During  one  recent  period,  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  our  economic  aid  to  Turkey,  for  ex- 
ample, was  devoted  to  transportation:  leas 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  comxnunlcatlons.  And  the  story  ap- 


parently la  not  much  different  In  other 
countries 

Last  year.  In  enacting  Title  IX  (Popular 
Participation  In  Development)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1966,  aa  well  as  the 
related  amendments  to  sections  211  (.Assist- 
ance to  Educational  Institutions  In  the 
United  States  I  and  section  801  (Collection 
and  Dissemination  of  Information  Relating 
to  the  Development  Process),  the  Congress 
pointed  the  way  toward  a  new  exnphails  in 
foreign  assistance 

This  new  emphasis  Is  consistent  with,  even 
demands,  greater  support  of  communica- 
tions In  our  foreign  aid  undertakings 

Second,  ice  recommmd  that  our  Govern- 
ment exert  special  effort  to  make  the  con- 
tent of  our  cornmunications  responsive  to 
the  aspirations  and  ocmdittons  of  the  people 
in  the  developing  countries  We  should  also 
strive  to  disiyyier  and  employ  the  conrnbina- 
tion  of  media  best  suited  to  promote  the 
prrjcess  of  development  in  each  given  case. 

MAny  of  our  pre»ent-d.iy  communications 
bear  little  relation  either  to  the  aspirations 
or  to  the  condition  of  the  people  in  a  piu- 
tlcular  developing  country.  As  a  result,  we 
have  encountered  repeated  difficulties  In  try- 
ing to  associate  ourselves  with  their  hopes 
for  a  better  future,  and  m  helping  them  to 
attain  It. 

The  usefulness  of  talking  about  indus- 
trialization in  a  country  whoee  primary  Job 
la  to  find  a  source  of  food  for  its  people;  or 
of  broadcasting  the  advantages  of  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  In  a  country  which  has  a  la- 
bor   surplus;    or    of    teaching    ooncepts    of 


social  and  economic  organization  which  will 
not  become  relevant  to  .i  given  society  for 
decades  If  ever,  is,  to  say  the  least,  question- 
able The  wasted  effort  expended  in  trying 
to  sell  in  other  cultural  environments  con- 
cepts and  slogans  which  are  only  pertinent 
In  a  setting  of  Western  Institutions,  should 
have  taught  us  this  lesson  once  and  for  all. 

The  Job  of  communicating  with  people 
raised  In  a  different  culture  Is  not  easy  We 
must  be  prep.xred  to  do  much  more  listening, 
and  learning,  before  we  arrive  at  a  given  for- 
mula for  successful  communication.  And 
this  formula  will  differ  from  country  to 
country,  even  from  group  to  group  In  a  sin- 
gle  country 

Also,  In  order  to  maximize  the  effectiveness 
of  our  communication,  we  may  have  to  re- 
sort to  transmitting  It  through  different 
media  The  mass  media,  for  example,  offer 
the  Immediate  .idv.uitages  of  exlenslveness 
and  rapidity  Ye:  .American  researchers  h.ive 
found  that  for  Improved  effectiveness,  they 
should  be  supported  by  personal  communi- 
cation. 

Finally,  tee  recommend  that  the  United 
States  endeavor  to  assist  the  developing 
countries  m  organizing  and  developing  their 
interruil  communications  systems  in  order 
to  advance  their  development  objectives. 

Until  now,  the  development  of  internal 
conamunlcatlons  In  the  developing  countries 
has  proceeded  largely  In  a  haphazard  man- 
ner, without  any  conscious  plan  or  deliberate 
connection  with  the  tiisk  of  development 

This  has  meant  a  Iocs  of  a  resource  which 
those  countries  can  HI  afford  to  misuse. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiKsi.AV.  M\Y  Ifi,  l!>r)7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev    Edward  G   Latch, 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Have  no  anxiety  about  anything:  but 
in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests 
be  made  knoion  unto  God.— Phlllpplans 
4;  6 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  whose 
mercy  Is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
and  whose  truth  endureth  forever — In 
this  moment  of  prayer  may  we  hear  Thy 
,-olce  speaking  to  us  and  with  receptive 
mlnda  may  we  respond.  Always  and  In  all 
ways  Thou  art  very,  very  near  Help  us  to 
be  aware  of  Thy  presence  and  to  keep 
ourselves  open  to  the  leading  of  Thy 
spirit.  Strengthen  us  when  we  fall;  sup- 
port us  when  we  fall  and  sustain  us  when 
we  falter 

Open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  the 
higher  virtues,  open  our  ears  that  we  may 
hear  the  greati-:'r  voices  as  they  speak  to 
us.  oipen  our  hands  that  we  may  deal 
wisely  and  Justly  the  cards  that  life 
hands  to  us — not  that  we  may  always  win 
but  that  we  may  play  the  game  fairly  and 

honorably 

By  Thy  spirit  help  us  to  live  together 
In  this  dear  land  of  our  birth  and  pre- 
serve us,  O  God,  for  In  Thee  do  we  put 
our  trust  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A    message   from    the   Senate   by   Mr 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passtxl  bills  of  the 
following  titles.  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

3.  10  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Ocean  Delight,  owned  by  Saul  Zwecker. 
of  Port  Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges; 

-S.  ill.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Eugenie  II.  owned  by  J  C.  Strout.  of  Mll- 
brldge.  Maine,  to  be  documented  aa  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  full  coastwise  priv- 
ileges, 

S.  690.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Draggin'  Lady,  owned  by  George  W 
Stevenson,  of  Rockp<irt,  Maine,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  Unlt«d  States  with 
coastwise  privileges; 

S  1031.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat    612).  aa  amended. 

S.  1093.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel  Annie  B.  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

S  1494  An  act  to  authorize  and  dlrwt  the 
Secretary  of  Tranaportatlon  to  cause  the  vea- 
-sel  Cap  n  Frank,  owned  by  Ernest  R.  Darling. 
of  South  Portland,  Maine  to  be  documented 
aa  a  vessel  of  the  Unit«d  States  with  full 
coastwise  privileges;  and 

S  1762  .Kn  act  to  amend  section  810  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  fellowship  program  authorized  by  such 
section. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  Senate  Resolution  114 
ex!)resslng  the  disfavor  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No  2  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  5581 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  reap^)ointed  Mr 
Anderson  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SAFE    WATER    ASSURED   BY 
NEW    DEVICE 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Water  for  Peace  Conference  is  held 
here  in  Washington  next  week,  one  of  the 
most  promising  developments  In  the 
world's  search  for  methods  of  providing 
people  of  underdeveloped  nations  with 
safe  water  will  be  displayed  by  a  fine 
company  located  in  the  district  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent. 

While  we  in  this  country  take  for 
granted  the  safety  of  the  water  we  use, 
today  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  world 
population  must  carry  water  from  rivers 
or  public  fountains. 

This  virtually  insures  its  contamina- 
tion before  reaching  the  family  home. 
As  a  result,  waterborne  diseases  are  one 
of  the  leading  causes  of  death  among 
infants  in  such  areas. 

Heretofore,  the  cost  of  distributing 
safe  water  from  the  source  to  individual 
dwellings  has  been  prohibitive,  for  such 
reasons  as  expensive  equipment  and 
waste  by  the  consumer. 

Now,  experience  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, including  South  Vietnam,  Brazil, 
and  Iran,  has  demonstrated  that  a  valve 
developed  by  the  Ford  Meter  Box  Co..  of 
Wabash.  Ind..  Is  providing  an  effective 
answer  to  this  problem. 

Known  as  the  Fordilla — "Fordeeya" — 
Middleway.  this  new  concept  in  water 
di.stributlon  first  scored  a  particularly 
notable  success  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
where  safe  water  is  now  being  supplied 
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to  extremely  low-Income  families  at  a 
cost  even  they  can  afford. 

Now  similar  Fordilla  systems  are  be- 
ing Installed  in  developing  nations 
around  the  world. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Water  for  Peace 
Conference  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification 
to  me  that  an  Indiana  industry  is  mak- 
ing this  significant  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  safe  water  for  human  beings 
everywhere. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  May  22  to  27,  fea- 
turing exhibits  from  several  countries, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  merits  attendance 
bv  the  Members  of  this  body. 


THE  LATE  FRANK  H.  THOMPSON- 
ONE  OP  FLORIDA'S  MOST  OUT- 
STANDING  MASONS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  re\ise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  have  been  sad- 
dened at  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Florldian.  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  H.  Thompson,  Sovereign 
Grand  Inspector  General  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  Order  of  Masons  in  Florida.  He  died 
April  29.  1967,  at  Lakeland,  Pla.,  after  a 
long  and  illustrious  career  as  one  of 
Florida's  most  outstanding  Masons. 

He  was  elected  an  active  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Scottish  Rite 
Masons  on  October  18,  1955,  after  serving 
as  deputy  since  October  31,  1952.  A  life 
member  of  the  Tampa  Scottish  Rite 
bodies,  he  has  served  as  Master  of  the 
Lodge  of  Perfection,  chapter  of  Rose 
Croix  and  Consistory,  He  was  invested 
with  the  rank  and  decoration  of  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Court  of  Honor  Oc- 
tober 27,  1919,  and  coroneted  inspector 
general  honorary  October  19,  1923. 

Raised  to  the  sublime  degree  of  Master 
Mason  in  Lakeland  Lodge  No.  91,  he  was 
worshipful  master  in  1917-18  and  In 
1947  wa.'^  grand  master  of  Masons  in 
Florida.  He  has  held  high  ofQce  in  all  of 
the  Ma.sonic  and  appendant  orders  in- 
cluding that  of  grand  master  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  International  Or- 
der of  DeMolay. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  on  October 
23,  1887,  at  Jefferson,  Ga.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow  to  whom  my  deep  and 
heartfelt  sympathies  are  extended. 


I 


SST   WILL   BE   THE   SAFEST   PLANE 
EVER 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  there 
will  be  hearings  in  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  proposal  of  the 
administration  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate $198  million  for  two  prototypes 


of  the  supersonic  transport,  and  I  have 
been  privileged  to  discuss  a  few  of  the 
many  outstanding  features  to  be  inte- 
grated into  this  new  generation  of  air- 
planes. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  safety. 
The  Seattle  newspaper  aerospace  editor. 
William  Schulze,  recently  interviewed 
H.  W.  Withington,  Boeing  Co.  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's SST  branch,  and  May  2  a  story 
appeared  on  page  1  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  which  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  In  this 
interview,  Mr.  Withington  said  the  SST 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  safety 
of  today's  airlines.  He  pointed  out  that 
every  subsequent  airplane  type  has  to 
be  at  least  as  safe  as  the  one  before. 
Withlngrton  also  gave  as  an  example  of 
safety  measures  being  taken  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  SST,  the  much  greater  use 
of  titanium  metal  which  is  much  more 
heat  resistant  than  the  aluminum  used 
mainly  in  today's  jets.  Air  friction  at 
the  SST's  speed  of  1,800  miles  an  hour 
will  heat  frontal  areas  of  the  wing  and 
fuselage  to  more  than  450°  Fahr- 
enheit. This  is  hotter  than  temperatures 
often  used  in  household  range  burners 
for  cooking  a  family's  food.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Withington  also  dispelled  the  rumor 
that  if  a  window  of  an  SST  should  blow 
out,  passengers  would  die  in  an  explosive 
decompression.  Mr.  Withington  said  that 
with  a  window  out  and  only  two  of  the 
SST's  four  pressurization  packs  working, 
the  aircraft's  cabin  pressure  could  be 
maintained  at  14,000  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
know  about  the  safety,  economy,  and  Just 
plain  good  sense  of  proceeding  with  the 
SST  project  on  schedule.  Yesterday  I 
talked  more  fully  about  this  project 
under  a  special  order  as  shown  on  page 
12732  of  the  Record. 


Sixth,  permit  prosecutors  to  appeal 
trial  court  orders  suppressing  evidence; 

Seventh,  create  heavier  penalties  for 
those  convicted  of  supervisory  responsi- 
bility in  organized  crime ;  and 

Eighth,  abolish  the  two-witness  and 
direct-evidence  rules  in  perjury  prosecu- 
tions. 

In  the  field  of  organized  crime.  Fed- 
eral grants  of  money  will  not  fill  the  void. 
New  Federal  laws  are  necessary  to  close 
the  crime  control  gap. 


CRIME  CONTROL  GAP 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "crime 
control  gap"  should  be  closed.  I  speak 
of  the  gap  between  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion and  the  proposals  the  President  has 
made  to  Congress.  Here  are  a  few  items 
suggested  by  the  Conunission's  Task 
Force  on  Organized  Crime  but  ignored  by 
the  President: 

First,  authorize  electronic  surveillance 
by  law  enforcement  officers  under  court 
order; 

Second,  establish  a  joint  congressional 
Committee  on  Organized  Crime; 

Third,  expand  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section — OCR — of  the 
Justice  Department; 

Fourth,  grant  OCR  final  authority  for 
decisionmaking  In  organized  crime  pros- 
ecutions conducted  by  U.S.  attorneys; 

Fifth,  authorize  OCR  to  lend  technical 
assistance,  upon  request,  to  State  prose- 
cutors in  organized  crime  prosecutions; 


CRIME   CONTROL   GAP   THAT   CON- 
GRESS MUST  FILL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
wholeheartedly  in  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  who,  of 
course,  is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime,  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  authorities  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  subject. 

I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.  There 
is  a  gap  between  the  President's  recom- 
mendations and  the  recommendations  of 
the  American  Crime  Commission  and  a 
considerable  gap  between  the  President's 
recommendations  and  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  by  many  Members,  in- 
cluding myself.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Congress  on  organized  crime  which  I 
think  this  Congress  should  get  down  to 
the  business  of  enacting  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Another  example  is  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  of  Crime  Detec- 
tion and  Prevention  which  the  President 
did  not  ask  for. 

Of  course,  money  alone  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  obtained  a  half- 
hour  special  order  today  to  discuss  this 
subject  particularly  in  view  of  the  shock- 
ing evidence  presented  to  the  State  leg- 
islature by  the  Governor's  investigator 
and  the  director  of  the  Florida  war  on 
crime  showing  the  extent  to  which  or- 
ganized crime  is  openly  and  notoriously 
operating  in  the  State  of  Florida  and  I 
intend  to  discuss  this  matter  later  this 
afternoon. 


WHY  STEEL  MILLS  FOR  COMMUNIST 
RUMANIA? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
with  great  dismay  recently  that  the  Im- 
port-Export Bank  of  Washington  is  con- 
templating making  guarantees  available 
to  American  firms  covering  the  sale  of 
about  S8  to  $10  million  of  components  for 
a  steel  mill  project  in  Commimlst 
Rumania.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
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three  American  companies  are  to  join 
together  with  three  French  companies  to 
build  this  complex  for  a  total  of  $35  mil- 
lion In  all  In  reply  to  my  letter  addressed 
to  the  bank.  I  was  informed  as  follows 

Our  coaslderauon  oi  this  iransttctlon  will 
be  reserved  until  sucii  time  as  we  tnlKht 
receive  .in  application  tTvxn  the  Rumanian 
Government  We  have  received  no  suirh  ap- 
plication and  ac'-ordlngly.  w^e  have  not  made 
any  decision  with  re8p>ect  thereto  at  this 
time 

So,  evidently,  this  is  all  that  i.s  delay- 
ing the  transaction 

Are  we  to  believe  that  steel  mills  are 
no  longer  of  strategic  importance''  This 
complex.  I  am  told,  will  con.si.st  of  a 
blooming  mill,  a  cold-rolled  steel  mill, 
and  a  hot  strip  mill  Our  brave  filers  have 
risked  their  lives  over  North  Vietnam  In 
bombing  Ho  Chi  Minh's  steel  mills  Steel 
mills  are  still  the  core  of  the  industrial 
might  of  a  nation  At  least  prior  to  World 
War  II,  we  only  shipped  scrap  metal  to 
Japan.  We  forced  the  Japanese  to  melt 
It  down  In  order  to  get  steel  Nowadays 
we  seem  to  be  willing  to  supply  our  Com- 
munist enemies  with  the  whole  package 

Let  us  view  this  proposed  transaction 
from  another  point  of  view  If  this  new 
steel  making  capacity  is  not  used  for  war. 
then  whaf  There  is  already  excess  steel 
making  capacity  m  the  Soviet  Union 
The  Soviet  bloc  In  general,  has  ample 
steel  to  meet  Its  normal  needs.  Then  the 
only  other  possible  answer  is  that  this 
steel  will  be  dumped  on  the  world  mar- 
ket and  ultimately  could  further  hurt  our 
domestic  Industry 

In  my  vie.v  we  do  not  need  expanded 
East-West  trade,  but  what  is  needed  is  a 
tightening  up  of  congressional  oversight 
of  some  of  the  atrencies  m  Washington 
that  consistently  formulate  trade  policies 
that  are  opposed  by  the  majority  of 
Americans,  not  only  because  they  oppose 
aiding  Communist  nations  that  assist 
North  Vietnam  but  because  these  policies 
are  harmful  to  Amer.can  industry  and 
jobs 

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPE.AKER  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


ARLINE  AND  VL-\URICE  LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  HR  1971) 
for  the  relief  of  Arline  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR     1971 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senale  and  House  of 
Representatne.i  of  the  I'ntted  States  of 
Amfnca  I'l  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $20,000  to  .\r!lne  and  Maurice 
Loader  of  Half  Moon  Bay  California.  In  full 
settlement  -f  their  claims  agaln.it  the 
Cnlled  .States  based  upon  the  deaths  of  their 
sons.  Maurice  G  Loader  and  Frederic  C 
Loader,  on  October  15  1944  as  the  result  of 
the  explosion  of  a  37  millimeter  armor- 
plerclng  shell  found  by  children  on  the 
Montara  firing  range 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 


shall  be  paid  or  dell\ered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connertlon  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  conuary  notwllhBtandlng  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not    exceedlns;    $1  000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  Je)HN  MASTERTON. 

GEORGE     SAMUEL     KONIK,     -AND 
LOUIS  VINCENT  NANNE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  2048) 
for  the  relief  of  William  John  Masterton, 
George  Samuel  Konik.  and  Louis  Vincent 
Nanne 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  2048 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am'-r-ica  m  Congress  axsembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
uonallty  Act  William  John  Masterton. 
George  Samuel  Konlk.  and  lX)Uls  Vincent 
Nanne  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
!or  permanent  residence  as  of  September 
-'4.  1959 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  the  name 
■■,  George  Samuel  Konlk," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  John 
Masterton  and  Louis  Vincent  Nanne  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


E  F  FORT.  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT.  AND  W  R  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H  R.  2661' 
for  the  relief  of  E  F.  Fort.  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett.  and  W  R  Fort 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
IS  .so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1596 ' 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Konstantlnos 
Georgaras  lalso  known  as  James  K 
Georgaras  ' 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 


MRS    M    M    RICHWINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   iH.R.  3717) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M   M   Rich"?  '.ne 


There  being    no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 
HR.  3717 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repref^entatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbied.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  lu  the 
Treasury  not  olhervinse  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
M  M.  Rlchwlne  of  Chevy  Chase  Maryland, 
the  sum  of  $100.  In  full  settlement  of  her 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  not  pay- 
ing, by  reason  of  lapse  of  lime  a  $100  United 
States  postal  money  order  held  by  her,  num- 
bered 18706  dated  July  13,  1944  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Att  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
ur  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  ol  services  rendered  m 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

Page  1,  lines  10  and  11.  strike  'in  excess  of 
10  per  centuni  thereof" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PUGET  SOUND  PLYWOOD,   INC..  OF 
TACOMA.  WASH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  4949 > 
for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound  Plywood. 
Inc  .  of  Tacoma.  Wash 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPERTY  IN  OREGON  OWNilD  BY 
JOHN  JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4374  • 
to  remove  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  certain 
real  property  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
owned  by  John  Johnson 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  4374 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  a  cloud  on  the  title  to 
certain  land,  the  United  States  hereby  quit- 
claims to  John  Johnson,  of  Mllo.  Oregon,  all 
right,  title,  or  Interest  In  and  to  the  soulli- 
wesl  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 7,  township  30  south,  range  2  west.  Wil- 
lamette meridian   Oregon 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enmossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa>  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEY   LANDS  TO  RAYMOND 
EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 

The  Clci-k  called  the  bill  «HR,  4983' 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  cf  certain 
lands  to  Raymond  Educational  Founda- 
tion, an  Arizona  corporation. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  4983 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hous^  of 
Rt'prtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  all  of  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  In  the  land 
described  as  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 4,  township  20  nortli,  range  4  east,  Gila 
and  Salt  River  biise  and  meridian,  Coconino 
County.  Arizona,  to  Raymond  Educational 
Foundation,  an  Arizona  corporation. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert   the   followTng   language: 

"That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  right,  title  or  interest  in  the  land 
described  as  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  4.  township  20 
north,  rajige  4  east.  Gila  and  Salt  River  base 
and  meridian,  Coconino  County,  Arizona, 
based  on  a  conveyance  dated  July  13,  1902. 
from  Cormick  E  Boyce  to  the  United  States 
purportedly  as  a  lieu  .section  under  the  Act 
of  June  4.  1897." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  disclaim  any  right,  title,  or 
interest  by  the  United  States  in  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

SELL    RESERVED    PHOSPHATE    IN- 
TERESTS IN  FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  6602) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  sell  reserved  phosphate  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
record  owners  of  such  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  6602 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  asembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey,  sell,  and  quitclaim  all  phos- 
phate Interests  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  hereinafter  described 
lands  to  the  present  record  owner  or  owners 
of  the  surface  rights  of  such  lands: 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  7.  township  38  south,  range  24 
east,  for  point  of  beginning; 

thence  south  along  west  line  of  said  north- 
west quarter  of  northeast  quarter  for  a  dis- 
tance of  531  22  feet  to  centerline  of  drainage 
canal; 

thence  northeasterly  along  said  centerline 
to  the  north  line  of  said  northwest  quarter 
of  northeast  quarter; 

thence  west  along  said  north  line  for  a 
distance  of  485  65  feet  to  point  of  beginning. 
containing  2  96  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2,  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  the  lands  de- 
crlbed  In  the  first  section  are  not  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  phosphate,  he  shall  con- 
vey the  reserved  phosphate  interests  to  the 
present  record  owner  or  owners  of  the  sur- 
face rights  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
S200  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  conveyance; 
otherwise,   the   phosphate   interests  rhall   be 


sold  to  the  record  owner  or  owners  of  the 
surface  rights  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum 
equal  to  $200  plus  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  phosphate  Interests  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  taking  Into  consideration 
such  appraisals  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  made  here- 
under shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RESERVED  PHOSPHATE  INTERESTS 
IN  FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6716) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  sell  reserved  phosphate  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  lands  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  rec- 
ord owners  of  the  surface  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  6716 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  sell,  and  quitclaim  all 
phosphate  interests  now  owned  by  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  hereinafter 
described  lands  to  the  present  record  own- 
er or  owners  of  the  surface  rights  there- 
of: The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  15,  townstap  39  south, 
range  21,  east,  Tallahassee  meridian,  Florida. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  the  lands  de- 
scribed In  the  first  section  are  not  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  phosphate,  he  shall  con- 
vey the  reserved  phosphate  Interests  to  the 
present  record  owner  or  owners  of  the  sur- 
face rights  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
$200  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
the  administrative  cost  of  the  conveyance: 
otherwise,  the  phosphate  interests  shall  be 
sold  to  the  record  owner  or  owners  of  the 
surface  rights  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum 
equal  to  $200  plus  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  ph06phat«  interests  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  taking  into  consideration 
such  appraisals  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  made  here- 
under shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
kiwing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  901 


Abernethy 

Bow 

Conte 

Ashbrook 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Conyers 

Ashley 

Cabell 

Corbett 

Barrett 

Carey 

Cowger 

Belcher 

Celler 

Deilenback 

Bingham 

Clarl: 

Dent 

Blatnlk 

CollUr 

Derwinskl 

Diggs 

Holland 

Reid.  Dl 

Dorn 

Hosmer 

Rodino 

Dvi7er 

Howard 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ell  berg 

Laird 

St  Onge 

Eiverett 

Leggett 

Smith  Iowa 

Flood 

McEwen 

Smith,  N,Y. 

Ford. 

McMillan 

Smith,  Oitla. 

William  D 

Macdonald, 

Tunney 

Green.  Pa. 

Mass. 

Waticlns 

Hagan 

MacGregor 

WUllams.  Ml 

Hal  pern 

Morgan 

WlUis 

Hanna 

Nedzl 

Younger 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Nix 

Hays 

Pool 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PERMISSION    TO    COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES   TO   FILE   CERTAIN   PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill— H.R.  9960 — mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sisk  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas'!  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE     OP    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  9960,  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  IMr,  Evins]  will  be  recognized 
for  I'a  hours,  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  l^z  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr,  EvinsI. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  bringing 
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you  today  the  Independent  oCQces  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
prlatlona  bill  for  fiscal  1968.  This  Is  a 
big  bill — an  Important  bill — a  significant 
bill.  This  is  a  bill  that  touches  the  lives 
of  all  our  people. 

Second,  our  committee  considered  this 
bill  for  more  than  3  months  We  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  with  more  than  4,000 
pages  of  testimony  contained  In  three 
volumes  of  hearings 

Every  member  of  our  subcommittee 
contributed  to  this  important  measure. 
We  have  10  members  on  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Independent  OCQces  and  Hous- 
ing Appropriations — and  all  members 
made  significant  contributions  to  this 
measure. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the 
hard  work  of  all  of  our  members — I  refer 
to  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  TMr  BolandI.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Shipley],  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giai- 
Mol.  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  fMr 
Marsh  1,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PryorI,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jon.asI,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  MinshallI. 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  WYBLfNl.  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr  TalcottI 

We  are  confronted.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  matter  of  efifectlng  a  balance 
between  our  domestic  programs  and  the 
support  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  to  achieve  this  balance  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  reality 

It  was  our  purpose  to  report  a  rea- 
soned, responsible,  and  responsive  bill — 
and  I  believe  we  have  achieved  that  ob- 
jective. Insofar  as  possible.  There  have 
been,  of  course,  differences  in  viewpoint 
on  specific  items  All  legislation  is  a 
compromise.  Some  Members  have  fa- 
vored larger  appropriations — others  fa- 
vored smaller  amounts  This  bill  is  within 
this  pattern  of  compromise  and  debate 
It  was  reported  out  of  full  committee  by 
unanimous  vote. 

I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  a  fair  and 
Just  bill  which  has  the  support  of  all 
members  of  our  committee — this  bill  was 
also  reported  out  of  the  full  committee 
by  unanimous  vote. 

This  bill  touches  the  lives  of  virtually 
all  Americans  in  It.s  funding  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  regulatory  agencies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulates  and  supervises  the 
radio  and  television  industry  standards 
in  an  effort  to  Insure  that  these  media 
will  be  operated  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shields 
consumers  from  unfair  and  deceptive 
trade  practices  and  fraud  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion regulates  the  sale  of  stocks  and  se- 
curities in  the  open  market,  with  full  dis- 
closure required  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  pro- 
tects the  consumer  with  its  regulation  of 
natural  gas  and  electric  utility  rates. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  regulates 
airline  and  air-carrier  service  air  safety 
In  the  public  Interest 

In  addition  the  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  this  bill  pro- 


vide the  greatest  veterans'  benefit  pro- 
gram of  any  nation  In  the  world.  These 
benefits  Include  education  and  training, 
the  new  GI  bill,  housing,  homeowncrship, 
Insurance,  compensations  and  pensions, 
hospital  and  medical  care. 

TOTALS 

Our  committee  considered  budget  es- 
timates totaling  $10,804,642,700.  The 
committee  is  recommending  and  the  bill 
carries  an  appropriation  totaling  $10,- 
032.905.000.  We  have  reduced  and  cut  the 
budget  estimates  by  $771.736,800— a  cut 
and  reduction  of  7  1  percent. 

I  repeat:  we  have  made  cuts  and  re- 
ductions totaling  more  than  $770  million. 
Almost  $800  milUon^ — more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  there 
are  88  line  items  of  appropriations  con- 
tained In  the  bill— and  that  in  58  In- 
stances the  requested  amounts  were  re- 
duced. 

We  are  told  that  some  want  to  cut  this 
bill  further.  I  wonder  what  it  takes  to 
satisfy  some  members.  Stop  everjthing 
and  turn  the  clock  back.  Is  this  what 
they  propose?  I  want  to  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  stand  by  the  reasoned  and 
responsible  approach  of  the  committee. 

Our  committee  considers  this  bill  es- 
sential and  necessary  to  fund  vital  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  several  independent  agencies,  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Because  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
its  demands  upon  our  national  resources, 
programs  and  projects  that  could  be  de- 
ferred, delayed,  and  curtailed  at  tiiis 
time  have  been  reduced  or  deleted. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  all  tlie  items  contained  in  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  stand  ready,  of 
course,  to  give  everj-  Member  any  and 
all  information  needed  on  any  item  in  the 
bUl. 

However.  I  do  want  to  highlight  some 
of  the  larger  items  In  this  appropriations 
measure. 

EXECUTIVE   OFFICE   OF   THE    PRESIDENT — NATION- 
AL    AERONAUTICS     AND     SPACE     CCJUNCIL 

This  Council,  headed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, advises  and  assists  the  President  In 
matters  relating  to  programs  and  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  in  the  fields  of 
aeronautics  and  space  The  committee 
recommends  the  budget  request  of 
$524,000. 

OmCE    OF    EMERGENCY    PLANNING 

The  committee  considered  a  budget 
estimate  of  $4,780,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  for  assisting  the  President  In 
the  direction  of  nonmilitary  defense 
programs  of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  54.700,000  which 
represents  a  reduction  of  $80,000  from 
the  budget  estimate. 

This  bill  contains  3.000,000  for  civil 
defense  and  mobilization  functions  and 
$1,945,000  for  telecommunications  serv- 
ices. 

omCB  OF  SCrENCE  AND  TECHNOLOCT 

This  Office  provides  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  President  in  developing  pol- 
icies related  to  science  and  technology' 
The    committee    recommend.s    $1450,000 


for  this  purpose — $387,000  less  than  the 
budget  estimate. 

FUNDS   APPROPRMTED  TO  THE   PRESIDENT 

DISASTER   RELIEF 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $15,000,000  for  the 
President's  emergency  disaster  relief 
fund.  The  amount  is  the  same  as  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ex- 
cluding $8,000,000  pending  In  a  current 
supplemental  bill. 

INDEPENDENT   OFFICES 

We  made  some  small  cuts  in  appro- 
priations for  the  regulatory  agencies.  In- 
cluding a  $100,000  reduction  for  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  a 
$225,000  reduction  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  a  $384,000  reduction  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  a 
$310,000  reduction  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

We  are  recommending  a  total  of  $152,- 
970,000  for  these  regulatory  agencies. 

CrVXL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  committee  recommends  $142,148,- 
000  for  activities  and  operations  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  fiscal  1968, 
including  $136,048,000  by  appropriations 
and  $6,100,000  by  transfer  from  trust 
funds. 

Tills  represents  an  increase  of  $1,474,- 
000  over  the  current  year  and  a  reduction 
of  $1,148,000  from  the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  Is  concerned  about  the 
accrued  unfunded  liability  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  which  will  have  a  deficit 
of  $50  3  billion  as  of  June  30.  1967.  The 
committee  urges  the  administration  and 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of 
Congress  to  take  action  and  address  It- 
self to  this  matter. 

GENERAL   SERVICES   ADMINISTRATION 

Another  major  item  in  the  budget  In- 
cludes funds  for  the  General  Services 
Administration.  We  are  recommending 
$521.613.900— a  reduction  of  $18,925,800 
In  the  budget  estimate,  and  a  reduction 
of  $92,126,100  from  appropriations  for 
the  current  year. 

There  have  been  major  reductions  in 
the  GSA  construction  program.  The  GSA 
request  of  $62  5  million  for  new  contruc- 
tlon— half  of  the  1967  request — was  re- 
duced to  $54,511  900— a  cut  and  reduc- 
tion of  $8,033,800  from  the  budget 
estimate. 

We  are  recommending  funds  for  eight 
new  starts.  Including  the  .substructure  for 
the  South  Portal  Building  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  increases  for  seven 
others. 

We  are  recommending  funds  for  the 
extension  of  the  Roosevelt  Library  In 
Hyde  Park.  N.Y. 

A  total  of  $80  million  Is  provided  for 
repair  and  Improvement  to  Federal 
buildings  to  prevent  deterioration  and 
obsolescence — $9  8  million  below  the 
budget  estimate. 

It  is  estimated  that  GSA  procurement 
for  the  Government  saved  the  taxpayers 
an  estimated  $363  million,  representing 
the  difference  which  agencies  would  have 
had  to  pay  in  wholesale  commercial 
prices. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

The  committee  considered  a  budget 
estimate  of  $526,000,000  for  the  National 
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Science  Foundation.  The  bill  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $495,000,000 — a  cut 
and  reduction  of  $31,000,000. 

The  activities  and  programs  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  are  planned 
and  conducted  as  part  of  the  Federal 
support  of  education  and  scientific  re- 
search. Involving  more  than  40  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Emphasis  currently  Is  being  placed  on 
four  fields  of  science — chemistry,  social 
sciences,  the  atmospheric  sciences,  and 
the  ocean  sciences. 

You  will  be  interested  In  knowing  that 
in  fiscal  1966  NSF  awarded  8,500  fel- 
lowships and  tralneeshlps. 

NSF  conducts  a  nimiber  of  programs 
to  strengthen  basic  scientific  research 
and  the  committee  is  providing  what  it 
considers  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
amount,  at  this  time,  in  consideration  of 
the  crisis  in  Vietnam. 

CIVIL   AERONAUTICS   BOABS 

The  committee  considered  a  budget 
estimate  of  $9,066,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  recommends  $8,900,000 — or  $166,000 
less  than  the  amount  requested.  The  ap- 
propriation recommended  does  not  in- 
clude funds  for  the  former  Bureau  of 
Safety  and  related  functions  which  have 
been  transferred  to  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation. 

FEDERAL    COMMUNIOATIONS    COMMISSION 

The  committee  recommends  $19,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Commimicatlons  Commission  which 
represents  an  increase  of  $1,147,000  over 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  $100,000  less 
than  the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  is  recommending  this 
Increase  because  of  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing communications  Industry  and  the 
development  of  several  new  areas  of 
regxilations  Including  satellite  commu- 
nications and  Community  Antenna  Tele- 
vision— CATV. 

(EDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK    BOARD 

The  committee  recommends  $4,540,000 
for  administrative  expenses,  $13,650,000 
for  examining  and  supervising  member 
Institutions,  and  $298,000  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation — a  total 
of  $18,488,000  for  the  Board. 

The  committee  Is  concerned  about  the 
continuing  number  of  problem  Associa- 
tions and  urges  the  Board  to  take  pre- 
cautionary and  remedial  action  wherever 
appropriate. 

FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

The  committee  recommends  $14,220,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission — a  reduction  of 
$310,000  in  the  budget  estimate. 

FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

The  committee  recommends  $15,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $622,000  over  the  present  year 
appropriation,  but  $225,000  less  than  the 
budget  request.  This  Increase  will  assist 
the  Commission  in  coping  more  effec- 
tively with  Increased  workloads  in  the 
areas  of  deceptive  practices,  anti- 
mergers,  and  other  services  in  the  public 
Interest. 


XNTmSTATX    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  123,400.000  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  is  $384,000  less  than 
the  budget  estimate  and  the  same 
amount  as  the  adjusted  appropriation 
for  the  current  fiscal  year — taking  into 
consideration  the  transfer  of  certain 
functions  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

RENKGOTIATION    BOARD 

An  appropriation  of  $2,600,000  is  rec- 
ommended for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board  as  proposed  in 
the  budget  estimate.  The  workload  of 
this  Board,  due  to  the  Vietnam  crisis 
and  a  prosperous  economy,  is  mounting. 
SECimrnES  and  kxcrangk  commission 

The  committee  recommends  $17,350,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Se- 
curities and  £]xchange  Commission.  This 
amount  is  $95,000  less  than  the  budget 
estimate  and  Is  an  increase  of  $500,000 
over  the  current  appropriation.  Through 
the  use  of  computers,  SEC  now  is  check- 
ing on  a  regular  basis  all  8.000  securities 
quoted  in  the  over-the-counter  market. 

SELECTXVK   SERVICE    SYSTEM 

The  committee  recommends  the  budget 
estimate  of  $57,455,000  to  operate  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  in  fiscal  1968.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  the  Induction  of 
285,000  registrants — which  compares 
with  311,000  registrants  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  DEFENSE CIVIL    DEFENSE 

Civil  defense  is  important  to  all  of  us — 
we  are  all  concerned.  We  are  developing 
new  techniques  and  evolving  new  re- 
search in  this  vital  field  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity. We  are  funding  this  program  at  a 
level  of  $86,100,000.  The  budget  request 
was  $111,000,000.  The  committee  ap- 
proved $86,100,000 — a  reduction  of  $24.- 
900.000. 

The  civil  defense  program  has  made 
great  progress — it  has  come  a  long  way. 
It  is  apparent  that  we  have  a  strong, 
basic  program  upon  which  we  can  con- 
tinue to  build.  It  is  my  feeling.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  civil  defense  program  is 
well  fimded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDtTCATTON,  AND   WEL- 
FARE— PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  committee  recommends  $9,000,000 
for  emergency  health  activities  adminis- 
tered by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

This  includes  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  medical  stockpile,  emergency  health 
training,  and  community  preparedness 
activities.  The  amount  recommended  Is 
$3,500,000  below  the  budget  estimate  and 
$1,000,000  less  than  in  1967. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

The  appropriations  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  represents  the  largest 
item  in  this  bill.  The  funds  for  veterans 
services  and  benefits  reflect  our  Nation's 
continuing  commitment  to  build  the 
most  effective  and  most  comprehensive 
veterans  benefits  program  in  history. 

Those  who  have  fought  for  freedom  in 
almost  every  generation — around  the 
world — deserve  no  less  than  the  best  that 
reasonably  can  be  provided. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  budget 
for    fiscal    1968    totals    $6,651,014,000— 


an  increase  of  $209,999,000  from  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  1967  budget. 

The  new  GI  bill  enacted  in  the  89th 
Congress  for  Vietnam  veterans  created  4 
million  addltionsd  new  veterans  eligible 
for  the  various  benefits  provided  by 
Congress. 

Of  the  total  budget  of  $6.6  bUllon.  75 
percent — or  $5  billion — is  earmarked  for 
direct  payments  to  veterans  and  their 
survivors  for  compensation  and  pensions. 
An  additional  22  percent  of  the  budget — 
or  $1,475  billion — is  required  to  con- 
tinue operation  of  the  VA  medical  pro- 
grams. A  total  of  2.8  percent  of  the 
budget  represents  operating  expenses.  We 
have  made  token  cuts  only  in  administra- 
tive expenses. 

On  June  30.  1966,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 25.6  million  veterans.  64.9  million 
family  members  of  living  veterans,  and 
3  million  survivors  of  deceased  veterans, 
for  a  total  of  93.5  million  people  who  are 
all  potentially  eligible  for  some  form  of 
veterans  benefit.  This  is  about  48  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States. 

The  basic  programs  are  funded  as  fol- 
lows: $1,475,376,000  for  the  veterans 
medical  care  and  hospital  programs; 
$4,991,296,000  for  compensation  and  pen- 
sions and  educational  benefits;  $52  mil- 
lion as  the  eighth  annual  increment  in 
the  long-range  modernization  and  re- 
placement of  obsolete  facilities;  and  $4 
million  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  in 
construction  of  State  nursing  homes. 
The  costs  of  veterans  programs  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    XIBBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

For  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  its  55  pro- 
grams, we  considered  a  budget  request  of 
52.561,391,000.  We  are  recommending 
$1,872,765,000.  This  represents  a  cut  and 
reduction  of  $688,626,000  from  the  budget 
estimate. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
are  committed  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  to  a  program  of  assistance  to  our 
cities — large  and  small — to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  urban  areas. 

Our  recommendation  is  in  line  with 
this  commitment — weighed  and  bal- 
anced with  requirements  of  our  com- 
mitment to  preserve  freedom  in  Vietnam. 
Our  large  cities  are  caught  in  a  popula- 
tion strangulation — our  smaller  cities 
are  caught  in  a  population  decimation. 

THIRD    GREAT    CRISIS 

Many  close  observers  and  authorities 
on  urban  affairs  advise  us  that  this  Na- 
tion is  careening  downhill  like  a  runa- 
way vehicle  toward  its  third  great  crisis — 
the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

These  authorities  say  the  first  great 
crisis  was  the  Civil  War.  The  second 
great  crisis  was  the  great  depression.  The 
third  is  said  to  be  the  continuing  deteri- 
oration of  oui  cities  imder  the  massive 
pressures  of  the  population  explosion — 
coupled  with  the  impact  of  great  and 
sudden  change  in  many  dimensions  af- 
fecting urban  life. 

Our  great  scientific  and  technological 
progress — the  Impact  of  automation, 
computerization,  and  the  electronic  space 
age — have  combined  to  create  sweeping 
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changes  In  our  society  and  In  our  cities — 
Iarg:e  and  small 

This  great  sure;e  of  change  has  created 
progress — but  it  has  also  created  prob- 
lems national  In  scope  Urban  decay 
walks  side  by  side  with  urban  eiowth — 
and  many  believe  that  together  they 
threaten  the  traditional  roles  of  our  cen- 
tral cities  In  our  civilization 

All  of  us  know  the  symptoms  of  this 
accelerated  urbanization  that  has  al- 
ready placed  se\en  out  of  10  people  tn 
this  Nation  on  1  percent  of  the  land — 
and  will  place  four  out  of  five  Americans 
in  metropolitan  areas  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  if  this  trend  of  urban  growth 
continues  unabated 

PROBLEMS   or   OUR   ciTres 

We  all  know  what  the  problems  are — 
the  problems  of  our  cities — the  crime 
and  violence:  the  slums  and  substand- 
ard housing:  the  poverty  and  ignorance: 
the  disease  and  the  fouling  of  our  coun- 
tryside; pollution  of  our  air.  our  rivers. 
and  streams,  the  high  unemployment  in 
important  segments  of  our  population. 
the  traffic  congestion  that  threatens  tj 
congeal  urban  transportation  systems 
and  paralyze  the  basic  functions  of  our 
cities;  the  exodus  of  leadership  and  tax- 
payers to  the  doughnut-shaped  suburbs 
that  ring  our  central  cities,  the  erosion 
of  the  community  concept — the  spirit  of 
cooperation— that  is  the  foundation  of 
our  Nation  and  the  cement  of  our  demo- 
cratic society  All  of  these  factors  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

Coupled  with  this  Is  plus  the  fact  that 
our  cities  have  only  limited  resources 
with  which  to  respond  to  this  challenge 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
Congress  has  established  a  national 
policy  of  assisting  our  cities  in  coping 
with  these  great  problems  of  change. 
growth,  and  decay 

The  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Housing  and  Url)an  Development  was 
created  to  coordinate  and  concentrate 
the  attack  on  these  problems  Existing 
programs  were  strengthened  and  supple- 
mented by  new  programs  Much  progress 
has  been  made  In  this  area  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done 

SMALL     TOWNS 

As  our  major  cities  swell  with  popula- 
tion our  smaller  cities  and  towns  suffer 
from  the  out-migration  of  their  young 
people — the  loss  of  verve  and  leadership 
and  creativity  as  the  young  seek  oppor- 
tunities in  the  metropolitan  areas 

Leading  authorities  on  the  problems  of 
our  cities  like  Lewi.s  Mumford  empha- 
size that  our  big  cities  and  smaller  towns 
complement  each  other — that  they  have 
unique  roles  to  perform  in  our  society. 

We  must  continue  to  assist  and 
strengthen  both  our  big  cities  and  our 
small  towns.  Our  large  cities  are  centers 
of  diversity — the  nerve  centers  of  vast 
networks  of  commerce  and  industr>' — 
the  heart  of  dynamic  human  Interac- 
tion between  millions  of  people  In  every 
phase  and  facet  of  life 

Our  smaller  towns — the  citadel  of  the 
community  concept — present  a  golden 
opportunity  to  ease  the  population  pres- 
sure on  our  major  cities  by  reducing  the 
out -migration. 

In  our  smaller  cities  we  can  combine 
the  best  of  the  old  community  concept — 


the  community  spirit — the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  feeling  of  k)eing  a  part  of 
a  unit  and  a  .sense  of  belonging — with 
the  best  of  the  new  technology  and  sci- 
ence. And  we  must  work  to  build  this 
community  concept  into  cities. 

Leading  authorities  say  that  If  our 
cities  are  to  be  human  cities  serving  peo- 
ple, the  neighborhood  community  units 
must   be  strengthened 

AN     IMMENSE     TASK 

As  our  p<3pulation  passes  the  200-mil- 
llon  mark  and  heads  for  the  300-million 
milestone,  the  Nation  is  faced  with  the 
Immense  task  of  building  as  many  struc- 
tures in  the  next  35  years  as  have  been 
built  since  the  Nation  was  founded  270 
years  ago 

This  means,  for  example,  that  an  esti- 
mated 22  million  new  dwelling  units 
must  be  built  within  10  years.  Free  en- 
terprise must  take  the  lead — with  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  assistance  where 
possible 

PfBLIC    HOUSING 

More  than  600,000  housing  units  were 
occupied  by  more  than  2  million  Ameri- 
can families  in  1966  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  low  income  families  have  been 
assisted  through  this  program  since  its 
Inception  m  1937  There  is  now  a  waiting 
list  of  more  than  300,000  families  for 
such  housing 

Of  the  147.000  families  who  moved 
into  public  hou.sing  in  1966,  more  than 
half  came  from  substandard  housing 

It  Is  significant  that  about  35  percent 
of  the  residents  of  public  housing  units 
remain  for  less  than  5  years  During  this 
time  they  achieve  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  a  hlsher  income,  and  move  on  to 
a  self-supporting  status 

The  rent  supplement  program — 
bringing  into  public  housing  the  vital 
elements  of  the  free  enterpnse  system — 
IS  helping  to  provide  an  answer  to  the 
problems  of  housing  for  low -income 
groups. 

Housing  for  the  elderly — another  HUD 
program — has  resulted  in  construction 
of  35.000  units  for  our  older  people 

More  than  $3  5  billion  has  been  loaned 
for  3.000  college  housing  projects  to  pro- 
vide more  than  600.000  units  for  students 
and  faculty. 

URBAN     RE.NEWAL 

Urban  renewal  is  continuing  to  assist 
cities  in  redeveloping  and  reviving 
blighted  areas — and  its  popularity  and 
usefulness  is  attested  by  the  continued 
applications  for  this  program  by  our 
cities  and  towns  throughout  America 
More  than  2,000  urban  renewal  projects 
are  completed,  planned,  or  underway 

More  than  100.000  dwelling  units  have 
been  built,  or  are  being  built,  m  urban 
renewal  areas  More  than  3.000  commer- 
cial and  public  structures  have  t>een 
built  under  this  program  It  Is  estimated 
that  almost  $6  billion  In  urban  renewal 
investment  has  stimulated  the  flow  of  an 
additional  S25  billion  into  the  economies 
of  the  cities  that  have  undertaken  these 
programs  in  partnership  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

WATER     AND    SEWER    CHANTS 

One  of  the  most  needed  and  necessary- 
programs — and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
popular — authorized  by  the  Confess  h*3 


been  the  water  and  sewage  grants  pro- 
gram This  is  the  program  of  grants  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facility  projects — 
the  prerequisites  for  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  residential  development  in  any 
community.  Some  $190  million  has  been 
allocated  to  almost  400  communities. 
This  bill  provides  an  additional  $165  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose. 

The  programs  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, urban  beautlflcation,  building  of 
public  facilities  and  neighborhood  facili- 
ties, assistance  in  planning  and  code  en- 
forcement, the  programs  of  acquisition 
of  open  space  for  parks  and  play- 
ground.'^ — all  of  these  programs  ha%'e 
formed  a  pattern  of  assistance  that  has 
led  many  of  our  cities  to  the  door  of  our 
new  Cabinet-level  Department. 

THE     1988    BUDGET 

These  vital  and  essential  programs  are 
funded  in  this  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  repeat,  our  committee  considered 
budget  estimates  totaling  $2,561,391,000 
for  HUD— and  the  committee  recom- 
mends $1,872,765,000.  as  I  have  stated 
previously  This  is  a  reduction  and  cut- 
back of  S688. 626.000  This  is  a  compro- 
mise figure  Tins  is  the  best  solution  that 
could  be  developed  from  the  varied 
.shades  of  opinion  in  the  committee  on 
the  urgency  and  the  funding  of  these 
various  programs  at  this  time. 

MODEL    CITIES 

This  figure  Includes  $237,000,000  for 
the  model  cities  program — a  program 
designed  to  concentrate  the  full  resources 
and  facilities  of  all  levels  of  Government 
on  specific  city  problems. 

The  total  requested  for  this  program 
by  HUD  was  $662.000.000— including  $12 
million  for  additional  planning  grants. 
$400  million  for  supplementary  grants, 
and  S250  million  for  new  urban  renewal 
projects  i.  model  city  areas.  As  shown  in 
the  committee  report,  we  are  recom- 
mending for  the  model  cities  program 
the  following:  $12  million  for  plannlnc 
grants;  $150  million  for  supplemental 
grants:  and  $75  million  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  model  city  project 
areas 

It  will  take  from  6  months  to  a  year 
to  complete  plamiing  for  these  projects — 
and  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  amounts  recommended  by 
the  committee  will  be  adequate  and  suf- 
ficient at  this  time 

HUD  officials  advise  that  193  cities 
have  applied  for  the  initial  planning 
grants  for  the  model  cities  program. 
Some  70  cities  will  be  approved  on  this 
program.  Additional  cities  will  receive 
planning  grants  under  the  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill 

Many  are  convinced  that  this  funding 
will  contribute  immen.sely  to  helpim.' 
solve  the  problems  of  our  cities.  Many 
authorities  believe  that  this  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  pattern  of  coordinated, 
comprehensive  programing  and  coopera- 
tion from  all  levels  of  Government  and 
private  enterprise  which  must  be  the 
heart  of  our  programs  of  city  improve- 
ment in  the  future 

I  have  been  advised,  Mr,  Chairman, 
that  20  of  the  Nation's  businessmen  have 
gOQ0  oa  record  in  favor  of  the  model 
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cities  program.  These  businessmen  are 

concerned  with  the  future  of  our  cities. 
They  know  the  problems — and  they 
know  the  urgency  and  the  necessity  of 
strong  action  toward  a  solution  to  these 
problems.  While  expressing  disappoint- 
ment over  cuts  and  reductions  in  the 
request  for  this  program,  they  added: 
We  believe  It  Is  imperative  that  at  least 
the  amount  of  funds  recommended  by  the 
Committee  be  retained  by  the  House. 

This  is  a  most  impressive  group,  Mr. 

Chairman,   and   I  would  like   to  Insert 

their  names  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Affiliations    of    BusiNzssMEa*    Suppobtino 

Model  Citiks  Budget 

Mr  S,  D.  Bechtel,  Chairman,  Bechtel  Cor- 
poration, 

Mr,  Fred  Borch.  President.  General  Electric 
Company. 

Mr  D.  C.  Burnham,  President,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation. 

Mr.  Walter  Clsler.  Chairman,  The  Detroit 
Edison  Company. 

Mr.  Jolin  T.  Connor,  President,  Allied 
Chemical  Corporation. 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Cook,  President,  American 
Electric  Power   Serrtce   Corporation. 

Mr,  Russell  DeYoung,  Chairman,  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 

Mr  Ben  W.  Helneman.  Chairman.  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railroad  Company. 

Mr,  Edgar  P.  Kaiser,  President,  Kaiser  In- 
dustries Corporation. 

Mr.  David  Kermedy.  Chairman,  Conti- 
nental Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, 

Mr,  John  A  McCone,  Chairman,  Joshua 
Hendy  Corporation. 

Mr,  Cyril  Magnln,  President,  Joseph  Mag- 
nln  Company. 

Mr.  Robert  S,  Oelman,  Chairman,  The  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Compmny. 

Mr.  David  Packard,  Chairman,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Company. 

Mr.  Herman  H.  Pevler,  President,  Norfolk 
k  Western  Railway  Company, 

Mr  David  Rockefeller.  President.  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

Mr.  Stuart  T.  8.iunders.  Chairman.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Mr  Herbert  R,  Silverman.  Chairman.  James 
Talcott.  Inc, 

Mr,  Gardiner  Symonds.  Chairman.  Ten- 
neco.  Inc 

Mr.  Sidney  J,  Weinberg.  Partner,  Goldman. 
Sachs  &  Company 

Mr,  Stanley  Marcus.  President.  Nieman- 
Marcus  Company 

RENT    SrPPLEMENTS 

Concerning  the  rent  supplements  pro- 
pram,  the  committee  recommends  $10 
million  in  contract  authority — a  reduc- 
tion of  S30  million  from  the  $40  million 
budget  request.  This  will  provide  a  total 
of  about  50.000  units. 

This  is  the  private  enterprise  approach 
to  providing  housing  for  the  needy  and 
underprivileged.  Tills  program  brings 
private  enterprise  into  the  building  and 
contracting  of  housing  for  these  low- 
income  groups. 

This  program  is  based  on  the  soimd 
principle  of  the  substitution  of  private 
credit  for  public  credit.  It  is  this  com- 
mittee's intention  that  all  rent  supple- 
ment projects  be  financed  on  the  private 
money  market — as  Indicated  in  our  re- 
port— and  If  the  state  of  the  money 
market  makes  such  financing  imprac- 
tical, the  program  should  be  deferred 
until  such  time  as  the  market  warrants. 

I  would  remind  those  who  are  skeptical 
of  the  rent  supplement  program  that  the 


U.S.  Government  hsus  been  subsidizing 
rent  pwiyments  by  lower  Income  groups 
for  30  years  through  its  public  housing 
program. 

This  Is  a  better  approach. 

In  this  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
$275  million  is  included  as  this  Govern- 
ment's annual  contribution  for  contracts 
requirements  for  almost  700,000  public 
housing  units.  This  annual  contribution 
is  a  subsidy  on  rent  payments  by  the 
occupants  of  these  units. 

The  difference  in  the  public  housing 
subsidy  and  rent  supplements  is  simply 
that  private  enterprise  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  rent  supplement  program — public 
housing  is  Government-owned,  Govern- 
ment-financed, Government-managed. 

The  rent  supplement  units  are  pri- 
vately built,  privately  maintained,  pri- 
vately managed,  and  the  buildings  are  on 
the  tax  rolls. 

The  following  associations  endorse 
rent  supplements: 

National  Association  of  Homebuilders; 

American  Homebuilders   Association: 

State  Homebuilders  Association; 

American  Banking  Association; 

Municipal  League  of  the  United  States; 

Co-op  League  of  the  United  States; 

General  Contractors  Association; 

Mortgage  Bankers  Association: 

Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks; 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards; 

National  Housing  Conference; 

National  Conference  on  Agriculture; 

National  Farmers  Union; 

National  Savings  &  Loan  League: 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors; 
and 

Many  church  smd  religious  groups,  pri- 
vate associations,  and  others. 

This  program  opens  the  way  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  enter  this  area  of  hous- 
ing— and  it  should  be  retained  and  con- 
tinued. 

RESEABCH 

The  committee  is  recommending  $5 
million  for  Intensive  research  into  urban 
problems  and  the  application  of  our 
highly  developed  scientific  and  techno- 
logical knowledge  to  the  solution  of  our 
urban  problems. 

A  total  of  $20  million  was  requested 
for  this  purpose  but  the  committee  felt 
that  $5  million  was  sufficient  to  expand 
research  in  the  areas  of  housing,  metro- 
politan growth,  and  urban  problems 
which  has  been  authorized.  This  is  a  cut 
of  $15  million. 

The  urban  renewal  program  is  being 
continued  at  a  funding  level  of  $750 
million.  This  program  is  being  funded 
through  annual  appropriations,  instead 
of  back-door  financing. 

We  are  recommending  $27  million  to 
continue  the  neighborhood  facilities  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  recommending  $75  million  to 
assist  municipalities  in  acquiring  open 
space  for  parks  and  playgrounds. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee considered  budget  estimates 
totaling  $10,804,642,700.  Cuts  and  reduc- 
tions totaled  $771,736,800.  These  cuts 
and  reductions  amount  to  7.1  percent. 

The  committee  in  its  deliberations  was 


mindful — as  I  have  said — of  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  our  troops  and 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

This  bill  has  endeavored  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  reasonable  balance  between  our 
domestic  needs  and  our  defense  needs — 
and  I  believe  we  have  succeeded. 

This  is  an  important  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman — well  considered.  This  biU  is 
based  on  the  hard  realities  of  our  time. 
We  are  fighting  to  preserve  freedom  in 
■Vietnam.  We  are  fighting  to  preserve, 
strengthen,  and  improve  our  cities — 
large  and  small — at  home. 

Only  two  items  were  considered  by 
some  to  be  controversial — the  model 
cities  program  and  the  rent  supplement 
program.  These  programs  represent  new- 
approaches  to  the  timeless  problems  of 
our  cities — problems  accelerated  and  ag- 
gravated in  our  time  by  rapid  growth 
and  change. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  in  the 
second  year  of  fimding.  Today  we  are 
acting  to  continue  appropriations  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  basic  decision  already 
made. 

We  have  the  problems  of  our  cities — 
the  crisis  of  our  cities — confronting  us. 
We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  We  must  act. 
These  problems  cannot  wait.  This  bill 
today  responds  to  these  problems  to  the 
degree  possible  in  view  of  the  balance 
that  must  be  maintained  between  de- 
fense and  domestic  needs. 

As  I  said,  some  of  our  members  favored 
more  appropriations  in  some  areas — 
some  wanted  less  appropriations  in  cer- 
tain areas. 

We  have  brought  you  today  a  com- 
promise bill — a  bill  which  responds  to 
our  needs,  and  yet  takes  into  account  our 
responsibilities  in  other  areas. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  a  vital  bill,  and  I 
urge  its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes;  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI 
made  a  very  appealing  statement  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  when  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  urban  decay,  crises  and 
violence,  and  crimes  in  our  cities,  and  I 
wish  to  applaud  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement,  because  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Yet.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take 
exception  to  the  fact  and  to  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  that  it  has  reported  this  bill  out 
of  that  committee  on  the  basis  of  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  seems  to  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  of  which  he  serves  as 
chairman,  reduced  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration by  a  considerable  percent- 
age. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  all  wrong.  How 
are  you  going  to  avoid  "hot  summers"  in 
the  large  cities?  How  are  you  going  to 
avoid  crime  and  violence  when  you  use 
compromise  as  the  basis  for  appropriat- 
ing money  with  which  to  meet  problems 
that  badly  need  care? 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  that 
compromise  was  the  basis  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  various  areas  in  the  West 
and  in  the  South  when  we  were  dealing 
with  farms  and  the  farmers.  You  cannot 
compromise  with  crime  and  with  the  con- 
ditions thai  cause  it  The  programs  which 
we  have  previously  enacted  for  these 
areas  havf  Deen  designed  to  help  the 
people.  By  the  same  token,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  body  has  an  obligation  to 
the  residents  of  the  cities  to  see  that 
compromis*^  does  not  become  an  excuse 
for  perpetuating  a  deprived  hfe  I  would 
not  be  proud  that  compromise  has  be- 
come the  basis  for  appropnatior.s  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Well.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
recognizes  that  all  legislation,  and  most 
all  appropriations,  are  a  matter  of  com- 
promise 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
there  were  some  members — -and  we  have 
a  subcommittee  of  10  members — who  did 
not  want  to  provide  any  appropriation 
at  this  tim.e  at  all  for  certain  of  these 
proftrams.  Some  wanted  the  full  amount 
as  recommended  by  the  President 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  In 
which  he  says  the  full  amount  requested 
for  that  Department  Is  needed.  However. 
he  indicated  that  he  is  disappointed  h\ 
the  fact  that  the  full  amount  was  not 
appropriated,  but  i.";  pleased  that  In  cer- 
tain of  the  programs  coming  under  his 
Department  thLs  amount  recommended 
In  the  bill  has  b-^en  provided 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr  F^RB- 
STtiNl  that  I  feel  It  Is  unwise  to  fan  the 
flames  of  unrest  and  to  do  anything 
calcixlated  to  stimulate  further  the  prob- 
lems in  our  cities  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  make  any  references  to  threats  by 
others,  if  more  appropriations  are  not 
provided  Let  i:.'=-.  do  our  duty  and  do 
what  we  feel  is  right.  Let  us  not  promote 
unrest 

Mr.  PARRSTEIN  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  will  yield 
further.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  that 
we  ouJtht  to  do  what  Is  rl?ht  and  we  ousht 
to  do  our  duty  and  our  duty  Is  to  prevent 
crime  and  other  crises  throughout  the 
country 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  it  Is  necessary  for  me  to  make  the 
recomjnendation.=-  which  I  have  made  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  taken  umbrage,  but 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there  is  a 
two-edged  sword  wh:ch  is  represented  In 
all  of  these  matters  which  we  are  con- 
sidering It  Is  my  further  opinion  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should 
know  that  there  is  a  two-edged  sword 
involved  in  the  onslderation  of  this  im- 
portant  legislation 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Tenne.ssee  ;s  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes 

Mr.  FLXTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  s?entleman  yield' 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  FT'LTON  of  Pennsylvania  As 
rarxklng  member  of  the  mmorlty  side  of 
the  Committee  on  Science   and   Astro- 


nautics. I  would  hke  to  be  assured  that 
there  Is  no  appropriation  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  wltliln 
this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr  EVTNS  of  Tennessee  As  the  legis- 
lative committee  has  not  passed  the  nec- 
essary authorizing  legislation  bill,  the 
committee  is  therefore  unable  to  fund 
the  program  at  this  time 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  mean 
the  authorization. 

Mr  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  The  NASA 
authorization  bill  has  not  been  passed, 
and  there  are  no  funds  In  this  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  space  program. 

This  bill  has  tieen  In  the  area  of  $15 
to  $16  billion  in  the  past,  and  this  year. 
without  any  funds  carried  In  this  bill  for 
NASA,  our  bill  Is  In  the  area  of  $10 
bilUon. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Termessee  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  On  page  28  of  the  report 
there  is  a  listing  under  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. "Participation  sales  authoriza- 
tion. $260  million."  and  so  forth,  and 
Payment  of  sales  Insufficiencies. " 
Will  the  sjentleman  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  explain  w  hat  is  meant  by  ■partici- 
pation sales  of  authorization"? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes;  I  will 
be  glad  to  explain  that  to  my  friend. 

The  Treasury  has  some  $25  billion  to 
S30  billion  in  loans  and  securities  that 
are  considered  frozen  assets.  During  the 
previous  administration,  or,  let  us  say. 
back  In  1954  In  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, we  used  the  participation  sales 
concept  to  allow  the  sale  of  securities  to 
bring  private  capital  into  credit  programs 
requiring  as.slstance  We  have  the  vet- 
erans direct  loan  program  and  we  have 
made  many  direct  loans.  These  holdings 
have  accumulated  What  we  are  propos- 
ing to  do  here  Is  to  sell  some  of  the.se 
loans  Into  the  private  .securities  market 
so  that  there  will  be  more  money  avail- 
able for  veterans  programs  and  other 
programs  If  they  want  to  make  loans  for 
homes,  and  without  Increasing  appro- 
priations This  permits  the  substitution 
of  private  credit  for  public  credit  by 
selling  some  of  our  frozen  assets  held  by 
the  Treasury 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  if  he  will 
yield  further,  with  reference  to  this  figure 
of  $590  million  which  Is  shown  on  page 
28  of  the  report,  how  does  that  figure  in 
the  total  of  this  bill? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  budget 
has  proposed  the  sale  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  VA  loans  and  our  committee  has 
set  the  amount  of  these  sales  at  the 
budget  level. 

The  budget  has  Indicated  the  amount 
of  the  Interest  cost 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  Interest  cost 
will  be  less  than  the  budget  provides. 
Interest  rates  have  already  dropped, 
they  are  coming  down,  and  this  was  fig- 
ured when  the  interest  rates  were  higher 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
they  will  sell  all  of  these  securities,  and 
the  amount  will  be  actually  le.ss  than 
the  amount  indicated  The  $946,000 
shown  In  the  report  and  the  bill  Is  an 
estimate,  only. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  consumed  28  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  interest 
and  profit,  as  I  always  do.  to  my  friend 
f:um  Tennessee,  the  \ery  able  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  considered 
this  bill  for  about  3  months,  and  which 
developed  the  testimony  that  fills  three 
large  volumes  of  hearings.  No  one  could 
read  all  of  these  hearings  In  the  time 
wiilch  has  been  available  since  they  were 
printed,  but  I  would  recommend  to  all 
who  are  Interested  In  the  controversial 
items  that  they  take  the  time  to  read 
the  hearings,  because  they  are  very  re- 
vealing, and  will  give  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  a  better  idea  of 
the  direction  In  which  these  programs 
are  going  than  we  could  possibly  do  here 
in  this  short  discussion  from  the  floor. 

Mr  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
my  remarks  I  will  comment  on  three  or 
four  of  the  very  controversial  subjects 
which  are  Included  In  this  bill.  They  are. 
of  course,  as  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see has  Indicated,  the  sale  of  participa- 
tion certificates  program,  rent  subsidies, 
and  the  demonstration  cities  program. 

The  Department  has  now  started  to 
refer  to  this  as  the  model  cities  program. 
But  you  will  not  find  that  word  in  the 
legislation.  It  was  first  designated  as  the 
demonstration  cities  program.  But  you  do 
not  demoixstrate  with  140  cities  or  15.000 
cities.  I  think  the  word  -model"  was  sub- 
stituted  as  a  better  selling  term  than 
"demonstration"  because  w-ho  could  op- 
pose making  his  city  a  model  city. 

If  you  were  .setting  out  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  a  program,  you  would  wisely 
undertake  to  do  it  with  one  city  or  with 
five  cities  or  14  cities  as  Secretary'  Weaver 
Is  doing  right  now  in  a  dry  run  where 
he  is  undertaking  to  find  out  what  some 
of  the  bugs  are  in  this  program  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  them  I  applaud  him 
for  that.  That  is  one  of  the  controversial 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Another  controversial  section  is  the 
rent  subsidy  section.  Of  course,  some  peo- 
ple do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "subsidy" 
and  they  hit  upon  the  more  salable  word 
•supplement.  '  But  what  it  Is  is  a  subsidy 
and  we  might  as  well  admit  that. 

The  Government  subsidizes  a  variety  of 
activities  In  this  country  and  has  now 
begun  to  subsidize  house  rent  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  citizens.  If  I  ran  through 
the  list  of  subsidies.  It  would  take  more 
time  than  I  want  to  devote  to  It.  But  this 
Is  a  subsidy  program  and  we  might  as 
well  face  that  fact. 

Then  I  want  to  discuss  later  the  sale 
of  participating  certificates. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  and  I  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye  on  what  that  program  In- 
volves. Without  meaning  to  Invite  a  con- 
troversy with  him,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  think  the  participation  sales  program 
is  quite  as  Innocent  as  he  has  represented 
It  here  today. 

When  I  get  around  to  a  discussion  of 
that  controversial  subject,  I  will  make 
some  points  which  I  think  will  demon- 
strate to  the  committee  and  to  those  who 
read  the  Record  that  there  Is  a  lot  more 


to  this  than  just  liquidating  some  frozen 
assets. 

I  do  not  know  of  anybody  in  the  United 
States  who  would  oppose  the  sale  of  these 
frozen  assets.  I  certainly  would  not  If 
we  were  selling  them  at  par,  or  if  we  were 
taking  the  proceeds  and  paying  them  on 
the  national  debt.  Some  of  the  national 
debt  was  created  when  these  mortgages 
were  acquired. 

Now  what  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing to  do  Is  to  sell  $4,750  million 
of  those  assets  this  year — and  do  what 
with  the  money?  Not  restore  the  capital 
or  reduce  the  national  debt.  They  are 
proposing  to  sell  $4.75  billion  of  capital 
assets  and  are  planning  to  use  most  of 
the  money  to  pay  current  bills.  They  will 
not  use  this  money  to  make  loans  to 
veterans.  They  are  not  planning  to  spend 
the  money  for  college  housing.  They  are 
not  planning  to  spend  the  money  for 
community  facility  loans.  The  proceeds 
of  these  sales  will  go  to  the  Treasury  and 
a  credit  will  be  entered  on  the  books  in 
favor  of  the  various  agencies  that  hold 
the  mortgages.  Not  a  dime  of  that  money 
can  be  used  In  the  future  for  college 
housing  loans  or  any  other  kind  of  loans 
imless  authority  to  do  it  is  Incorporated 
in  the  budget  and  this  Congress  makes 
an  appropriation.  So  there  is  more  to 
this  sale  of  particlp>ating  certificates 
than  merely  getting  rid  of  some  frozen 
assets.  If  that  were  all  that  is  Involved, 
no  one  would  oppose  it. 

Before  I  get  into  a  discussion  of  these 
controversial  subjects,  let  me  give  a  little 
background  which  I  hope  will  be  perti- 
nent to  what  I  Intend  to  say  later.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  Interrogated 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  de- 
precated the  reductions  made  In  the 
bill.  Of  course  there  are  people  In  the 
United  States  who  are  not  worried  about 
the  growing  national  debt.  They  do  not 
stop  to  consider  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gets  its  money  to  discharge 
these  obligations  or  to  carry  on  these 
programs  or  to  fund  new  ones.  But  we 
who  have  the  resp>onslbility  of  appropri- 
ating, and  the  other  committee  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  raising  the  fi- 
nances, perhaps  properly  so,  are  more 
concerned  over  the  question,  "Where 
Is  the  money  coming  from?  How  much  is 
involved,  and  how  much  can  we  afford? 
Where  are  we  going  financially?" 

You  all  know  the  Government  is  broke. 
It  is  out  of  money.  Despite  unprecedented 
Income  the  Treasury  ran  out  of  money 
last  February.  It  had  borrowed  all  that 
It  could  borrow  under  the  law.  It  had 
spent  all  that  had  been  extracted  from 
the  taxpayers.  It  ran  out  of  money,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  up 
to  Capitol  Hill  and  pleaded  with  Con- 
gress to  give  him  additional  borrowing 
authority  in  the  amount  of  $6  billion. 
To  do  what?  So  that  he  could  pay  the 
bills  that  were  coming  due  on  March  1. 

He  made  a  statement  that  I  never 
thought  would  be  made  by  any  Cabinet 
officer.  He  said  that  if  Congress  did  not 
give  him  that  additional  borrowing  au- 
thority, he  would  not  be  able  to  mail  out 
social  security  checks  that  were  coming 
due  on  March  1. 

There  are  some  people  In  the  United 
States  who  have  argued  for  years  that 
the  so-called  social  security  trust  fund 


is  a  myth,  that  there  is  no  money  in  It, 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
the  money  and  substituted  I  O  U's.  But 
every  time  that  statement  has  been  made 
it  has  been  vigorously  denied.  But  here 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy  tells  Con- 
gress that  if  we  do  not  give  him  the  right 
to  borrow  $6  billion,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  send  out  social  security  checks  that 
are  due  March  1.  That  Is  how  close  we 
came  to  ruin  and  chaos  last  February — 
2  months  ago. 

So  reluctantly  additional  borrowing 
authority  was  granted  in  the  sum  of 
$6  billion,  but  it  was  not  enough.  Yester- 
day the  Secretary  was  back  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  What 
is  he  asking  now?  He  is  asking  to  increase 
the  debt  limit,  to  Government's  borrow- 
ing authority  by  another  $29  biUion — up 
to  $365  billion;  $29  billion  above  the 
limit  that  was  fixed  back  in  February  of 
this  year.  He  is  quoted  as  having  said — 
and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  his  testimony,  but  I  have  before  me 
now  the  report  of  it  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  this  morrdng — he  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  deficit  next  year 
may  run  to  $24  billion. 

The  President  estimated  last  Janu- 
ary— 4  months  ago — that  the  deficit  next 
year  would  be  $8.1  billion.  But  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  this 
floor  has  stated  recently  that  unless  a  lot 
of  contingencies  happen,  that  deficit 
might  well  be  $18  billion. 

I  myself  think  it  will  be  nearer  $18 
biUlon  than  $8  billion.  But  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  stating — and  did 
state  yesterday — that  it  may  go  to  $24 
billion,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post. 

I  ask  my  friends,  who  can  make  a  good 
case  for  every  one  of  the  programs  that 
has  been  reduced — and  I  could  make  a 
good  case  for  most  of  them — where  are 
they  going  to  get  the  money?  Is  there  no 
limit  to  the  obligations  they  expect  the 
Federal  Government  to  assimie?  Do  they 
visualize  no  limit  to  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  borrow? 

Look  what  that  is  going  to  do  to  the 
interest,  when  we  get  a  national  debt  of 
$365  billion.  The  interest  on  the  national 
debt  has  already  gone  up  to  $5  billion  a 
year  during  the  period  of  the  last  6  years. 
We  could  remodel  a  lot  of  cities,  we  could 
do  a  lot  for  mass  transportation,  we 
could  build  a  lot  of  public  housing,  we 
could  expand  urban  renewal — we  could 
do  a  great  many  things  if  we  were  not 
spending  that  extra  $5  billion  a  year  on 
Interest. 

Interest  will  kill  you.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  ought  not  continue  to  increase  the 
national  debt,  because  it  has  gotten  out 
of  hand,  to  the  point  where  we  are  now 
wasting  $14  billion  a  year  on  interest. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  reduction  of  this 
bill  in  the  amount  of  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars.  I  believe  he  should  point 
with  pride  to  the  achievement  of  the 
committee.  We  have  made  substantial 
reductions  in  this  bill. 


Mr.  JONAS.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  comment  of  my  friend — and  I  ap- 
preciate it — I  believe  I  would  like  to 
make  my  argument  In  my  own  way. 

I  participated  in  these  cuts.  Certainly 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  any  increases. 
I  may  even  vote  for  some  further  re- 
ductions. I  may  even  propose  one,  be- 
cause I  can  tell  the  Members  that  this 
bill  does  not  stop  with  $10  billion.  The 
amount  of  funds  that  we  are  authorizing 
the  Government  to  spend  in  this  bill  is 
$13,267,905,000.  That  comes  about  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  making 
direct  appropriations  of  SIO  billion,  but 
in  addition  the  bill  authorizes  the  sale 
of  $3,235,000,000  of  participation  cer- 
tificates, which  will  go  into  the  Treasury 
and  which  will  Increase  the  spending  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  had  a 
part  in  the  substantial  reductions  in  the 
new  obligational  authority.  But  I  think 
the  authority  to  sell  participating  cer- 
tificates should  be  cut  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  consumed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  do  not  apologize  for  any  of  the  cuts. 
I  believe  they  were  justified,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  swept  off  our 
feet  here.  I  believe  when  considering 
this  bill,  it  should  be  known  that  there 
Is  $3.25  billion  in  spending  authority 
provided  in  this  bill  in  addition  to  the 
$10  billion  in  direct  appropriations. 

It  is  spending  we  are  talking  about 
really,  when  we  talk  about  increasing 
the  national  debt.  Some  of  the  obliga- 
tional authority  granted  in  this  bill  will 
not  be  spent  for  years,  but  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  participating  cer- 
tificates will  go  into  the  Treasury  and 
right  out  again  before  you  can  bat  an 
eyelid. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  very  interesting  and  provocative 
speech. 

Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  overall 
spending  made  possible  by  this  bill 
would  be  about  $5  billion  higher  if  the 
authorization  had  been  passed  for  the 
space  program? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  that  $5  billion — or 
approximately  that  amoimt — had  been 
added,  then  we  would  have  had  a  much 
larger  amount  in  this  bill.  The  space 
budget  will  of  course  come  up  later  in 
the  session. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes.  It  will  not  just  go 
away.  We  have  to  face  that  $5  billion  a 
few  weeks  hence.  It  is  not  out  of  the 
picture.  It  is  not  In  this  bill,  but  it  Is  in 
the  offlng. 

I  understand  the  legislative  committee 
marked  up  that  bill  today,  so  we  will  be 
back  here  soon  with  another  bill  in  the 
$5  billion  range. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  this  point,  very 
briefly? 
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Mr.  JONAS  I  am  slad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  The  $5  billion  for  the 
Space  Administration  or  whatever  it  is. 
is  in  addition  to  the  $13  billion  in  this 
bill:  Is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  Is  correct.  There  Is 
not  $13  billion  in  oblittational  authority 
in  this  bill,  but  m  obligational  authority 
plus  spending  authority  through  the 
participating  sales  it  is  $13  billion  The 
appropriation  for  NASA  will  be  in  a  later 
bill. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  funds  from  the 
participation  certificates  which  you  have 
referred  to  do  not  directly  involve  spend- 
ing in  a  sen.se.  but  rather  a  covenng  of 
the  money  into  the  Treasury  from  the 
sale  of  obli>;ations  which  the  Govern- 
ment has 

Mr  JONAS  That  is  correct. 

Mr  MAHON  Which  is  a  different  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  JONAS  I  have  never  contended 
otherwise.  That  is  correct.  That  is  the 
situation  exactly. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  more  interest 
in  the  participation  certificates  than  the 
other  points  to  which  I  have  alluded,  let 
me  go  into  that  now 

I  have  told  my  friend  from  Tcinessee 
there  will  be  an  amendment  offered  to 
reduce  this,  but  there  is  in  this  bill  $850 
million  of  authoruations  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  sell  participat- 
ing certificates  in  some  of  its  mortgages 
and  $2,385  million  of  authorizations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  do  likewise 

I  have  already  stated  that  these  sales 
are  not  to  be  made  at  par.  They  cannot 
sell  them  at  par.  because  they  carry 
lower  interest  than  mortgage  interest 
rates  today 

Whenever  in  the  past  I  have  made  the 
point  that  we  are  subsidizing  whoever 
buys  these  participatin.t;  certificates,  it  is 
pointed  out.  Well,  we  have  already 
granted  the  subsidy  to  the  borrower  of 
the  funds  represented  by  the.se  mort- 
gages '■ 

I  would  resp)ectfully  point  out  to  mv 
colleagues,  that  this  does  not  answer  the 
argument  about  the  subsidy.  What  that 
argument  means  is  that  we  have  allowed 
one  subsidy  to  the  borrowers  by  lending 
them  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  Interest 
than  the  Federal  Government  had  to  pay 
for  Its  borrowings  and  now  we  are  com- 
pounding trouble  by  paying  a  second 
subsidy  on  the  same  money  to  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  the  certificates  So  we  have 
a  double  subsidy  here 

I  would  remind  those  who  are  In- 
terested in  this  subiect  that  this  is  not 
a  1-year  subsidy  but  a  recurring  .subsidy 
We  will  have  to  keep  putting  money  up 
for  this  every  year 

In  the  total  participating  .sales  pro- 
gram for  1968  there  is.  as  I  have  said. 
$4,750  million  There  is  $2  3  billion  for 
HUD.  $850  million  for  VA.  and  the  rest 
of  it  is  for  the  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Government 

The  estimated  sutjsidy  for  1967  was 
$16  million,  and  it  Is  estimated  to  be  $71 
million  in  1968,  for  a  total  of  $87,652,000 
in  subsidies  for  the  sale  of  these  certifi- 
cates. 

If  they  run  for  only  10  years — and 
many  of  these  mortgages  run  far  beyond 


10  years — the  recurring  subsidy  will 
amount  to  $876  million — close  to  a  billion 
dollars  in  subsidies. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr  JONAS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man recognizes  that  the  amounts  are 
set  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Treasury  Department.  It  was  Initi- 
ated in  the  Eisenhower  administration 

College  housing  loans,  which  are  3- 
percent  loans,  can  be  sold  through  the 
participation  sales  program  So  can  some 
of  the  GI  loans,  and  some  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans.  If  we  want 
these  loan  programs  to  continue  then  we 
want  these  certificates  marketed  to  pro- 
vide nece.ssary  funds  The  committee  is 
counting  on  receipts  from  participation 
sales  so  the  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  loan  program  can  continue 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  recognizes 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Congress  sets  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  these  securities  annually 
that  can  be  sold.  All  we  are  doing  here  is 
setting  the  limit. 

Mr  JONAS  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  that  his  understanding 
of  the  way  this  works  is  not  the  .same  as 
mine  He  mentions  college  housing  loan.< 
The  administration  is  asking  to  sell  $1  6 
billion  of  participating  certificates  in  a 
pool  of  college  housing  loans,  but  the 
department  proposes  to  disburse  on  the 
college  housing  program  next  year  only 
$300  million  What  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  remaining  $13  billion  of  receipts'' 
It  is  going  to  go  into  the  Treasury  to  pay 
current  bills  It  will  not  be  available  for 
college  housing  loans.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
loans — direct  loans  and  guaranteed 
loans  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  those 
certificates  will  not  be  available  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  unless  and 
until  future  budget  and  congressional  ac- 
tion is  taken  Then  the  money  will  not 
be  in  the  bank:  it  will  not  be  in  the 
Treasury:  it  will  have  been  spent.  How 
will  the  Treasury  get  the  money  for 
future  VA  loans"'  It  will  have  to  borrow 
it.  The  only  reason  the  administration 
adopted  this  little  clever  scheme  was  to 
get  extra  money  into  the  Treasury  with- 
out increasing  the  national  debt  They 
are  willing  to  pay  over  a  10-year  period 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  sub- 
sidies in  order  to  do  that  Every  time 
somebody  otters  an  objection  to  some 
program  the  answer  is.  Wei,  this  is  the 
>ame  way  they  did  it  under  some  previous 
administration."  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  show  this  scheme  was  followed 
in  the  previous  administration,  I  have 
asked  everybody  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  to  point  out  one  instance 
of  that  to  me  They  exchanged  some  se- 
curities, but  they  did  not  have  this  kind 
of  a  system.  Even  if  they  did,  that  does 
not  make  it  right 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further  ' 

Mr  JONAS  Ye.s  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  knows  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  been  using  this  tecti- 
nigue  for  years  It  is  not  new  or  novel.  The 
Eisenhower  administration  initiated  this 


and  used  it  in  the  sale  of  FNMA  securi- 
ties What  we  are  doing  here  is  jost  going 
a  little  bit  further  toward  the  same  objec- 
tive— putting  frozen  Government  assets 
back  to  work 

Mr  JON.AS  Yes.  you  are  going  quite 
a  little  bit  further  I  would  say  half  a 
league  onward  and  beyond  that.  This  is 
a  subsidy  bill,  as  I  have  .said.  Those  who 
like  It.  all  right  I  am  ;ust  doing  my  duty 
as  I  see  it  in  pointing  out  what  we  are 
doing  and  how  we  are  net  facing  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  Cxovemment  is  broke. 
This  is  ju.st  like  a  man  cashing  in  a  share 
of  stock  to  pay  the  groceiT  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlic  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr,  JONAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes 

I  take  this  extra  time  not  because  I 
want  to  use  all  of  our  time  but  because 
I  do  not  have  many  requests  for  time 
on  our  side  When  I  have  requests  I  will, 
of  course,  suspend. 

There  are  .several  other  things  thai 
should  be  pointed  out.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
.said  I  would  allude  to  the  rent  .supple- 
ment program  I  will  briefly.  That,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  said,  was 
substantially  reduced,  from  $40  million 
to  $10  million,  and  quite  properly  so. 
Here  again  we  need  to  know  what  we  are 
talking  about  We  are  not  talking  about 
$40  million  That  is  .just  the  first  year 
The.se  contracts  run  for  40  years.  What 
we  were  asked  to  do  was  to  take  action 
that  would  obligate  the  Government  to 
pay  $16  billion  In  rent  subsidies. 

We  reduced  it.  because  the  program 
has  not  really  gotten  off  the  ground.  We 
have  previously  given  $32  million  to  the 
Department  in  contract  authority:  that 
Is,  authority  to  enter  Into  these  40-year 
contracts  Then  we  were  a.sked  to  put  up 
$40  million  more  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  bill  stands  up.  as  written,  it  will 
mean  that  the  Department  has  S42  mil- 
lion In  contract  authority.  But  as  of 
March  1967.  they  had  only  made  $18  mil- 
lion worth  of  contract  reservations.  They 
had  only  230  contracts  outstanding  at 
that  time  The  first  rent  subsidy  check 
was  issued  in  March  of  this  year. 

Now.  Mr,  Chairman,  in  addition,  it 
turns  out  as  the  result  of  our  hearings 
that,  whereas,  this  program  was  origi- 
nally sold  on  the  basis  that  the  average 
would  be  anywhere  from  $37.50  to  $40  a 
month,  the  practical  experience  shows 
that  they  are  now  making  re.servations 
that  are  averaging  $900  a  year  or  $75  per 
month. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee,  in 
its  wi.sdom.  felt  that  to  increase  the  $32 
million  of  contract  authority  that  is  out- 
standing by  another  $10  million,  would 
be  sufficient  and  would  give  the  Depart- 
ment as  much  additional  contract  au- 
thority as  it  can  really  use  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and,  so.  that  decision  was 
made. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  take  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  duscuss  the 
demonslriition  cities  program.  Of  course. 
Mr  Chairman,  one  mu.st  realize  that  this 
is  a  brandnew  program  It  is  not  as  yet 
off  the  ground.  We  gave  them — or  this 
Congress  did — last  year  $11  million  for 
planning.  They  have  not  as  yet  spent  1 
penny  of  it.  Originally  they  proposed  to 
select  70  citie.s — 70-odd.  something  in 
that  neighborhood — to  be  recipients  of 
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these  planning  grants.  The  deadline  for 
submission  of  applications  was  May  1 
and  -  days  before  that  expiration  date 
they  had  only  received  a  few  applica- 
tions. However,  they  finally  got  in 
around  190-odd  .ipplications.  based  upon 
the  last  figures  I  .saw.  But,  now,  the  new- 
program — before  any  of  the  planning  is 
completed,  before  any  of  the  current 
plannmg  money  is  disbursed  this  year — 
they  have  asked  for  $12  million  more  for 
planning  grants  for  another  70  cities. 
Further,  they  requested  $250  million  in 
extra  urban  renewal  money,  money  to  be 
used  in  demonstration  neighborhoods. 
Then,  they  asked  for  $400  million  for 
grant* — construction  grants — for  the 
cities  that  are  selected  to  be  demonstra- 
tion cities. 

Mr  Chairman,  you  hear  it  frequently 
said  that.  "If  you  do  not  do  this,  we  are 
going  to  have  riots  in  the  streets;  if  you 
do  not  do  this,  something  terrible  is 
going  to  happen." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would 
feel,  based  upon  these  statements,  that 
Congress  Is  not  doing  anything  for  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States. 
But  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Dr.  Weaver  himself  testified  before  the 
Ribicoff  subcommittee  last  year  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  expending  $28 
billion  a  year  on  programs  and  projects 
that  are  directly  related  to  urban  pop- 
ulations. A  part  of  that  was  represented 
by  loans,  but  if  the  loans  are  eliminated 
the  figure  is  about  $15  billion  in  grants. 
Mr  Chairman,  we  have  expended  $2.3 
billion  in  subsidies  for  public  housing. 

We  have  expended  $3.8  billion  to  date 
on  urban  renewal,  and  it  is  argued  that 
these  programs  are  not  effective — not 
effective  and  not  doing  the  job  they  were 
intended  to  do. 

After  we  have  spent  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion on  these  programs  to  help  house 
people  in  urban  communities,  we  are 
told  they  will  not  do  the  job.  But  they 
do  not  propose  to  eliminate  either  one 
of  those  programs.  They  want  to  super- 
impose this  one  on  top  of  the  ongoing 
ones  and  on  top  of  all  the  other  programs 
that  are  designed  to  benefit  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

There  Is  $275  million  in  this  bill  for 
public  housing,  subsidies  to  occupants  of 
public  housing  tmlts.  There  is  $750  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  for  the  regrular  urban 
renewal.  So  that  is  over  $1  biUion 
right  there.  Then  there  are  some 
60-odd  programs  administered  by  this 
department,  all  of  which  are  designed 
to  benefit  urban  communities. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  made  a  speech  recently  in 
which  he  said  there  were  over  200  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  that  relate  directly  or 
indirectly  to  urban  communities. 

But  while  the  administration  comes 
up  with  this  new  program  to  be  superim- 
ixised  on  the  others,  it  is  downgrading 
the  water  and  sewer  program  which  af- 
fects every  State  of  the  Union.  We  have 
approved  the  budget  estimate  in  the  last 


2  years  for  water  and  sewer  grants — 
$100  million  each  year,  which  accumu- 
late. The  administration  could  have  re- 
quested $400  million  this  year.  There  are 
$400  million  of  authorizations  outstand- 
ing which  the  administration  could  have 
requested  to  be  funded  in  this  bill  to  ex- 
pand the  water  and  sewer  program,  but 
it  did  not  do  so.  It  only  requested  $165 
million  and  the  bill  includes  it  all. 

Out  of  the  $100  million  that  Congress 
gave  last  year  for  the  water  and  sewer 
program,  the  Department  is  only  go- 
ing to  use  $90  million,  and  is  going  to 
carry  over  into  next  year  $10  million  of 
unexpended  funds.  Despite  this  fact,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  testimony,  they 
have  over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  re- 
quests for  water  and  sewer  grants  on  file, 
and  as  late  as  last  December  they  had 
about  $4  billion  in  applications,  but  they 
farmed  out  some  of  the  others. 

So  the  committee  is  recommending 
$237  million  for  the  demonstration  cities 
program.  It  is  a  cut  from  $662  million  to 
$237  million — made  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
sideration of  the  requirement  for  $25 
billion  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
made  as  a  result  of  all  of  these  other 
ongoing  programs  that  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  years,  and  which  cities  are 
already  relying  on,  plus  the  fact  that  this 
program  is  not  ready  to  get  off  its  feet 
yet.  I  could  cite  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  where  he  stated  that  he  had 
selected  14  cities,  and  was  experiment- 
ing with  them  and  was  trying  to  find  out 
how  much  trouble  it  was  going  to  be  to 
get  the  kind  of  cooperation  of  the  other 
Government  agencies  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  this  program  effective. 

I  think  that  is  a  sensible  plan,  and 
compliment  him  for  engaging  in  what 
he  referred  to  sis  a  "dry  rim." 

I  believe  my  friend  from  Tennessee,  in 
reading  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  did 
a  useful  service,  because  I  know  they 
want  all  the  money.  They  are  not  going 
to  say  publicly  that  they  made  a  mistake, 
and  asked  for  $662  million  when  $237 
million  will  be  all  right,  but  I  am  saying 
to  the  Members  that  their  own  program 
does  not  plan  to  spend  but  $140  million 
next  year.  I  am  saying  to  the  Members 
that  they  have  not  spent  a  dime  of  the 
$11  million  we  gave  them  last  year.  I 
am  saying  to  the  Members  that  they  have 
not  got  plan  1  in.  "We  asked  them  to 
send  plans  in  so  we  could  see  them,  so  we 
would  know  exactly  what  they  are  plan- 
ning to  do.  We  have  not  seen  any  of  those 
plans.  I  have  seen  one  city's  application 
from  my  own  district  but  I  got  it  from 
the  mayor,  but  that  is  not  a  plan.  My 
friend  from  New  Jersey  has  an  applica- 
tion from  his  city,  but  It  is  not  a  plan. 
The  plans  have  to  be  approved  downtown 
before  you  know  what  is  in  them. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  11  of  this  bill  I  see  you  are  provid- 
ing $22  million  for  building  one  post  of- 
fice. I  would  like  to  know  If  this  building 
Is  to  be  lined  with  gold:  and  how  do  you 
get  $22  million  in  one  building? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  held  the  floor  too 
long  and  will  appreciate  it  If  the  gentle- 
man wlU  direct  that  question  to  the  next 
speaker  from  the  other  side. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  has  con- 
sumed 37  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  IMrs.  Sullfvan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  Congressman  'William  A. 
Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania,  deeply  regrets 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  made 
such  drastic  slashes  in  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  model  cities  program  and  the 
rent  supplement  program.  As  the  Mem- 
bers know,  today  is  primary  election  day 
in  Philadelphia,  and  as  a  result,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett! 
cannot  be  here  today  because  he  is  very 
much  involved  in  the  election. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  our  very  able  colleague  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Barrett]  be  permitted  to  have  his 
remarks,  as  prepared  for  the  debate, 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
deeply  sorry  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  made  such  drastic  cuts  to  the 
model  cities  program  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  Model  cities  funds 
were  slashed  from  $400  million  to  $150 
million  and  rent  supplements  from  $40 
million  to  $10  million. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  think 
of  two  more  vitally  needed  programs  to 
he'p  us  meet  our  pressing  urban  prob- 
lems and  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  our  low- 
income  families.  At  a  time  when  there 
should  be  a  wide  consensus  that  a  full- 
scale  campaign  must  be  mounted  to  make 
our  cities  better  places  in  which  to  live 
and  to  provide  the  housing  so  desper- 
ately needed  by  our  low-income  families, 
it  seem  incredibly  shortsighted  to  deny 
full  funding  for  the  model  cities  program 
and  the  rent  supplement  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee and  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  labored  for  months  in  1965 
and  1966  to  authorize  these  two  far- 
sighted  and  compassionate  programs 
and  our  efforts  were  finally  successful 
after  long  struggles  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  Failure  to  fund  these  programs 
upsets  me  personally  and  I  know  it  will 
hurt  our  cities  and  the  housing  aspira- 
tions of  our  ix)or  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  deplore  the 
drastic  reductions  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  we  can  take  consolation  that  at  least 
with  partial  funding,  these  vitally  needed 
programs  will  be  kept  alive.  We  can  hope 
further  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
reductions  can  be  resrtored  in  conferences 
between  the  two  bodies  in  the  legislation 
which  win  ultimately  go  to  the  President. 
I  fervently  hope  so. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  a 
valued  member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Is  a  massive  appropriation  bill  carrying 
more  than  $10  billion  to  finance  the  ac- 
tivities of  19  agencies  and  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  If  the  budget  re- 
quests for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Speu:e  Administration  were  In  the  bill,  an 
additional  $5  billion  would  be  added  to 
the  totaJ  the  Committee  is  now  consid- 
ering. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  EvDJSl.  and  the  able  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  tlie  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr  Jonas  1.  have  fully  ex- 
plained the  actl  :)n  for  our  Committee.  As 
always.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  these  two  outstanding  Members  of 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  that  this 
Is  a  massive  appropriation  bill.  It  is  this 
because  the  Congress  has  given  some 
massive  responsibilities  to  the  Federal 
agencies  that  are  listed  In  Che  bill  Prac- 
tically every  facet  of  the  American  scene 
and  economy  is  touched  by  these  agen- 
cies. 

The  task  of  running  and  administering 
the  myriad  Government  bureaus  that 
are  Included  in  this  bill  is  a  challenging 
and  dlfHcult  one  I  compliment  those  who 
are  charged  with  these  awesome  tasks. 
Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  piled 
great  responsibility  on  them  and  they 
have  responded  matfntncently.  in  carr>'- 
Ing  out  the  complex  duties  that  are 
theirs. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  their  dedication  and 
their  service  and  this  pride  embraces  the 
whole  gamut  of  personnel— from  the 
heads  of  the  agencies  through  the  entire 
rosters  of  employees. 

Chairman  Evins  has  said  that  there 
have  been  some  compromises  arrived  at 
by  the  committee  so  that  we  could  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  This  should  cause 
no  surprise  for  there  are  some  contro- 
versial parts  to  it.  In  these  areas,  some 
Members  wanted  more  money  for  some 
of  the  programs— some  wanted  less — and 
others  opted  for  none.  So.  necessarily, 
there  are  disappolntm<^nts 

For  myself,  I  am  co.-^cerned  with  the 
cuts,  the  deep  cuts,  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  In  the 
light  of  the  problems  facing  the  cities  of 
this  land — problems  which  have  been 
mounting  w  ith  the  years — I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  shortchanged  the  Nation. 
And.  let  me  hasten  to  add.  we  have 
undercut  the  programs  that  Con>;ress 
Itself  has  said  were  essential  If  we  were 
to  meet  the  challenijes  that  confront  the 
cities  and  the  sprawling  and  ever-grow- 
ing metropolitan  areas  of  our  land. 

Mr.  Chairman  the  89th  Congress,  in 
its  two  sessions,  compiled  a  remarkable 
record  of  enacting  programs  to  meet 
America's  urban  problems. 

But  the  90th  Coneress  will  have  to  pro- 
vide the  appropriations  that  are  essen- 
titil  to  carry  the  programs  into  effect.  As 
President  Johnson  said  when  he  pointed 
out  that  some  of  the  most  promising 
urban  programs  are  t'xlay  only  authori- 
zations on  the  statute  books: 

The  89th  Congress  made  them  law  It  re- 
mairus  for  t'-.e  90:^  Congreis  to  piif  them 
life. 

This  is  our  task.  During  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Conirress.  we  passed  the 
comprehensive  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


velopment Act  of  1965  with  its  expansion 
of  existing  programs  and  its  new  provi- 
sions for  rent  supplements,  and  for 
grants-in-aid  to  open  space,  urban 
beautlfication.  neighborhood  centers,  re- 
habilitation, and  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities 

In  the  second  session  came  the  break- 
through programs:  First,  the  model 
cities,  with  its  provnsion  for  80  percent 
supplemental  Ejrant-s.  unearmarked  and 
usable  as  the  community  thinks  best 
within  the  program  area;  second,  metro- 
politan development  with  its  incentive 
20  percent  etranUs  to  supixjrt  orderly  de- 
velopment by  l>)cal  communities  working 
together  In  metropolitan  areas:  third, 
new  communities  development  with  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance. 

MOOEX    ctttks    PRooa.*** 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  distressed  over  the 
committee  action  on  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. In  my  Judgment,  It  should  have 
been  fully  funded  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  $250  mKllon  cut  In  the  model 
cities  grant  program  and  the  $175  million 
cut  in  urban  renewal  attuned  to  tlie 
model  cities  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  country  now  has 
more  than  190  million  people.  In  50  years, 
the  experts  tell  us  that  this  figure  will  hit 
320  million— an  Increase  of  130  million 
over  today's  population.  These  are  star- 
tling, incredible,  dramatic  figures,  but 
they  are  so.  We  bett-er  be  prepared  for 
this  Increase,  and  the  model  cities  pro- 
','ram  is  one  of  the  ways  to  meet  this  In- 
credible growth  There  have  been  various 
dollar  estimates  on  what  must  be  spent 
to  meet  the  complex  problems  of  our 
metropolitan  areas.  Mayor  Lindsay  of 
New  York  indicated  that  New  York  alone 
would  need  more  than  $50  billion.  A  study 
called  "Tempo."  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  at  Santa  Barbara.  Calif., 
put  a  dollar  figure  of  $262  billion  over 
the  next  10  years — and  the  RlblcofT  com- 
mittee In  the  Senate  had  testimony  In- 
dicating chat  $1  trillion  would  be  needed 
to  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities 

Eighteen  cities  and  six  counties  have 
filed  applications  for  planning  grants.  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  cities  and  counties  be  Included  at  this 
point 

Attached  are  the  188  cities  and  six 
counties  that  have  applied  for  model 
cities  plannine  funds.  They  are  listed  by 
region  and  population-size  category. 
Note  that  West  Virginia's  only  applicant 
Is  Kanawha  County,  not  the  city  of 
Charleston: 

MoDix  CITIES  Appiicants  by  Popux^tion-Size 
Categort 
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.\.  cities  over  750.000  persons  (1):  New 
T  ■>rk  New  York 

B  Cities  over  250.000.  under  750,000  per- 
sons '31  :  Boston.  Massachusetts;  Buffalo, 
New    York;    Rochester.    New    York 

C  Cities  over  60,000.  linder  250.000  persons 
(25): 

Connecticut:  Bridgeport,  Hartford.  New 
Haven,  W.itertiury. 

Maine-  Portland 

\fassachu3etts  ■  Cambridge.  Chlcopee,  Pull 
River.  Holvoke.  Lawrence.  Lowell,  Lvnn,  M.lI- 
den.  New  Bedford.  Plttsfleld.  Qulncy.  Sprlne;- 
fleld    W':>rcester 

Neic  Harnpshtre    Manchester, 

Ncio  York:  Albany,  Blnghamton.  Mount 
Vernon,  Syracuse.  Yonkers 

Rhode  Island:  Providence. 


D    CiUes  under  50.000  persons  (8)  : 
Maine.  Bangor. 
Massachusetti:  Chelsea 

.Vt'ii-     York      Amsterdam.    Cohoes.    Lacka- 
wanna. Newburgh,  Poughkeepsle. 
Vermont:  Wlnooskl. 

REGION    n     130) 

Cities  applied  by  May  1,  1967.  by  size  category 

Over  750,000  Washington,  DC.  Baltimore. 
Maryland.    Philadelphia.    Pennsylvania, 

yrom  250.000  to  750.000:  Prince  Georges 
County,  Marvland.  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey. 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  Pltuburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania. .-Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

From  50  000  to  250.000:  Atlantic  City.  New 
Jersey.  Camden.  New  Jersey,  East  Orange. 
New  Jersey.  Trenton.  New  Jersey,  Chester. 
Pennsylvania,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  Reading.  Pennsylvania,  WUkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania.  .Alexandria,  Virginia, 
Hampton,  Virginia,  Newport  News,  Virginia, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia.  Richmond.  Virginia. 
Kanawha  County.  West  Virginia. 

Less  than  50000:  Hoboken.  New  Jer.sey, 
Perth  Ambov.  New  Jersey.  Orange.  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  Butler.  Penn- 
sylvania. Easton.  Pennsylvania. 

REGION     III      (31) 

Cities  applied  by  May  1.  1967.  by  sue  category 

Oier  750.000:  Dade  County.  Florida. 

From  250.000  to  749.999:  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Tampa,  Florida.  SAn 
Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  Nashville.  Tennessee. 

From  50.000  to  249.000.  Covington.  Ken- 
tucky. Wlnston-Salem.  North  Carolina,  High 
Point,  North  Carolina.  HuntsvlUe,  .Mabama. 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Under  50.000:  Alma.  Georgia,  Camilla. 
Georgia  Douglas.  Georgia,  CookevUle,  Ten- 
nessee, Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  Plke- 
vUle.  Kentucky.  Greenville,  North  Carolina. 
Holly  Springs."  Mississippi.  SmUhvlUe,  Ten- 
nessee, Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.  Greenville. 
Mississippi,  Pulaski.  Tenne.'see,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky.  Greenville,  Tennessee. 
Shelbvville.  Tenr.es-see,  Sanford.  Florida. 
Athens,  Georgia,  Gainesville,  Georgia,  Tus- 
kegee.  Alabama.  Brookhaven,  Mississippi. 

REGION    rv     (34) 

Cities  applied  by  May  1,  1967.  by  size  category 

Over  750.000:  Chicago,  Illinois.  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Milwaukee.  Wis- 
consin. 

from  250.000  to  750.000:  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota. Omaha,  Nebraska,  Akron,  Ohio.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dayton. 
Ohio,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

F'-om  50.000  to  250.000:  East  St.  Louis.  Il- 
linois, Rock  Island.  Illinois.  Gary.  Indiana. 
Des  Moines  Iowa,  Flint.  Michigan.  Grand 
Rapids  Mlchlg.m.  Lansing,  Michigan.  Sagi- 
naw, Michigan.  Duluth.  Mlnnesotii.  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  Mansfield.  Ohio,  Springfield.  IIU- 
nois.  South  Bend.  Indiana. 

Less  than  50.000:  Carbondale.  Illinois  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Michigan.  Highland  Park.  Mich- 
igan. Muskegon  Heights.  Michigan,  Muske- 
gon, Michigan,  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota. 
M.trtlns  Ferry,  Ohio,  Zanesvllle,  Ohio,  Mitch- 
ell, South  DakoU,  Steuben vUle,  Ohio. 

REGION     V      (29) 

Citlfs  applied  by  May  1,  1967,  by  size  category 

Over  750.000  population:  None 

From  250.000  to  750.000:  Denver,  Colorado, 
St  Louis.  Missouri,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  Wichita,  Kansas,  Kansas 
Cltv,  Missouri. 

From  50.000  to  250.000:  Waco.  Texas.  Pueb- 
lo, Colorado.  Kansas  City.  Kansas,  Ultle 
Rock.  Arkansas 'North  Little  Rock,  LAwton. 
Oklal-.oma.   Albuquerque.   New   Mexico. 

Under  50.000:  Edlnburg.  Texas.  Olathe. 
Kansas.  Chlckasha,  Oklahoma.  Hot  Springs. 
.Arkansas,  Texarkana,  Texas.  Grand  Prairie, 
Texas.  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas.  Eagle  Pass.  Texas.  Walsenburg. 
Colorado.  Trinidad,  Colorado,  Joplln.  Mis- 
souri,   Crystal   City.   Texas,    Texarkana.   Ar- 


kansas,   Artesla,    New    Mexico,    RussellvUle, 
Arkansas,  Logan  County.  Arkansas. 

REGION  VI   (32) 

A.  Cities  over  750,000  persons  (1)  :  Cali- 
fornia: Los  Angeles. 

B,  Cities  over  250.000  under  750,000  per- 
sons (7)  : 

Arizona:  Phoenix. 

CaUtomia:  Oakland,  San  Jose.  San  Mateo 
County. 

Hauaii:  Honolulu.  . 

Cepoii:  Portland  ' 

Washington:  Seattle. 

C,  Cities  over  50.000  under  250.000  persons 

(11): 

Alaska:  Anchorage. 

California:  Berkeley,  Compton,  Fresno,  Ox- 
nard.  Richmond,  San  Bernardino. 

Seiada    Las  Vegas 

Utah  :  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington:  Tacoma. 

D.  Cities  under  50,000  persons  (13)  : 
Arizona:  Chandler. 

Alaska:  Bethel, 

Califo'nia:  Alvlso.  Calexlco,  Menlo  Park, 
Pittsburg.  Seaside. 

Montana:  Butte.  Helena. 
Nrvacia:  North  Las  Vegas. 
Washington:  Anacortes.  Ellensburg. 
Wyoming:  Cheyenne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram is  addressed  to  the  problem  of  ur- 
ban blight  which  hi  general  Is  com- 
pounded of  poverty  and  unemployment, 
inadequate  education,  a  lack  of  medical 
and  social  services,  and  of  inadequate 
recreation,  transportation,  and  commu- 
nity facilities. 

With  the  model  cities  program,  our 
communities  have  new  hope  that  they 
can  eradicate  blight,  and  replace  slums 
with  livable  neighborhoods. 

Model  cities  is  a  program  that  alms  at 
human  as  well  as  physical  renewal.  It  Is 
a  plan  to  use  all  available  tools  and  re- 
sources to  deal  comprehensively  with  the 
overall  problems  of  slums  and  blight. 
In  contrast  with  our  paist  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  urban  problems,  the  model 
cities  concept  permits  a  full-scale  attack 
on  the  many  causes  of  urban  blight  and 
the  social  failure  that  blight  breeds. 

The  model  cities  program  enables  cities 
to  bring  together  and  concentrate  on 
slum  problems  all  the  programs — local 
and  State  as  well  as  Federal — of  plan- 
ning, of  housing  construction  and  re- 
habilitation, of  transportation,  job  train- 
ing, health  facilities,  of  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation.  It  puts  all  these  pro- 
grams to  work  in  tandem  to  transform 
deteriorated  neighborhoods  Into  healthy, 
safe,  and  attractive  places  to  live. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  program 
Is  the  improvement  of  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  Inhabit  the  blighted  areas  of 
a  City — to  enable  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged people  to  become  useful,  productive 
citizens,  participating  fully  in  community 
life. 

In  the  President's  words,  the  model 
cities  program  is  based  on  the  recogni- 
tion that  "cities  are  made  of  people,  not 
Just  brick  and  mortar."  Thus,  it  alms  to 
rebuild  lives,  at  the  same  time  as  it 
achieves  the  physical  renewal  of  the 
cities'  slums  and  blighted  areas.  It  re- 
news human  bcingc  as  well  as  real  estate. 
Its  scope  is  broad  enough  to  deal  with 
social  welfare,  crime,  and  delinquency, 
police  protection,  community  relations, 
trash  collection,  street  lighting,  rodent 
extermination. 
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Through  Its  accomplishments  It  will — 

"Wipe  out  or  arrest  blight  and  decay  In 
entire  sections  or  neighborhoods  of  our 
cities  ; 

Increase  the  supply  of  good  housing  at 
low  and  moderate  cost; 

Improve  the  education  and  reduce  dis- 
ease and  Idleness  of  those  who  live  in 
slums  and  blighted  areas; 

Halt  the  continuing  waste  of  himian 
resources,  which  we  can  HI  afford;  and 

Finally,  It  will  have  a  soimd  and  per- 
manent Impact  on  the  entire  city,  im- 
proving the  economic  sis  well  as  the  social 
atmosphere.  For  restoration  is  "catch- 
ing"— it  spreads  to  nearby  neighbor- 
hoods and  contributes  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  entire  city. 

METROPOLITAN   DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree  with  the 
committee  action  In  cutting  $30  million 
for  supplementary  grants  in  the  metro- 
politan development  program. 

The  metropolitan  development  pro- 
gram authorized  in  1966  arms  the  cities 
to  deal  with  metropolitan  growth  prob- 
lems and  avoid  the  waste  and  disorder  of 
urban  sprawl. 

Today,  two- thirds  of  all  Americans  live 
In  metropolitan  areas.  In  the  last  decade 
the  metropolitan  population  increased  by 
35  percent.  In  fact,  practically  all  of  the 
coimtry's  population  growth  occurred  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Furthermore,  most 
of  the  3  million  armual  increase  in  urban 
residents  forecast  in  the  next  35  years 
will  also  occur  In  metropolitan  areas. 

Though  many  communities  have  plans 
and  programs  for  public  facihties  to  ac- 
commodate and  serve  tills  population 
growth,  they  lack  the  funds  to  carry  out 
the  plans,  for  most  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures have  outrun  their  tax 
revenues. 

To  encourage  orderly  development  and 
assist  the  communities  programing  and 
planning  for  It,  the  metropolitan  devel- 
opment legislation  authorizes  20  percent 
grants  for  types  of  projects  that  shape 
metropolitan  growth  and  are  consistent 
with  comprehensive  metropolitan  plan- 
ning. 

Thus,  supplementary  grants  are  au- 
thorized for  projects  involving  mass 
transit  facilities,  open  space,  hospitals, 
libraries,  airports,  water  supply,  sewage 
systems,  highways,  land  conservation, 
and  similar  public  works.  All  of  these  are 
potent  factors  in  metropolitan  develop- 
ment which  takes  into  accovmt  the  cen- 
tral city,  its  suburbs,  and  the  region  of 
which  all  are  a  part  and  which  are  in- 
terdependent. 

If  planned  without  relation  to  the 
whole,  these  projects  can  distort  urban 
growth;  one  project  can  greatly  reduce, 
or  even  negate  the  benefits  expected 
from  another. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  supplementary  grants  under 
title  II  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966  in  the  amount  of 
$30  million  should  have  been  provided 
for. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  action  of  the  committee  In  reducing 
the  request  of  HUD  for  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  from  $40  million  to  $10 
million.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of 


the  best  programs  to  meet  the  consistent 
problem  of  providing  low-rent  housing 
for  low-income  groups.  The  program 
needs  stronger  support  than  this  $10 
million   will   provide. 

The  rent  supplement  programs  was 
provided  by  the  89th  Congress  to  enable 
poor  families  to  live  in  decent,  privately 
owned  housing. 

Rent  supplements  may  be  paid  to  fam- 
ilies whose  incomes  are  so  low  they  are 
eligible  for  publicly  owned  housing  and 
have  been  displaced  from  their  homes 
by  Government  action  or  a  disaster  or 
are  elderly  or  physically  handicapped. 
This  is  the  new  and  imaginative  approach 
to  the  provision  of  low-Income  housing. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  construction 
of  low-rent  units  attractive  for  builders 
and  encourage  private  enterprises  to 
come  into  the  field. 

In  the  past  we  have  used  only  public 
resources  In  meeting  low-income  hous- 
ing needs.  Now,  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  private  enterprise  Is  also 
brought  into  the  market,  and  housing 
in  thi.s  program  is  privately  financed, 
with  FHA  furnishing  mortgage  insurance 
at  market  interest  rates.  The  housing  Is 
privately  built,  owned,  and  managed  by 
nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or  coopera- 
tive organizations.  Tenants — who  must 
qualify  as  elderly,  handicapped,  dis- 
placed by  governmental  action,  or  be 
living  in  substandard  housing — pay  25 
percent  of  their  income  toward  the  rent. 
The  difference  between  their  payments 
and  the  market  rental  is  made  up  by  a 
Federal  rent  supplement.  A  lease  with  an 
option  to  purchase  permits  a  tenant  to 
purchase  a  dwelling  tmlt  when  his  in- 
come increases. 

The  need  for  decent  housing  for  this 
group  is  plain:  Incomes  of  many  families 
are  too  low  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  ade- 
quate housing  on  the  open  market.  But 
there  has  not  been  until  now  an  adequate 
method  of  meeting  the  need.  The  rent 
supplement  program,  by  bringing  a  sub- 
stantial flow  of  private  funds  into  the 
construction  of  low-Income  housing  and 
by  the  device  of  closing  the  gap  between 
cost  and  ability  to  pay,  helps  to  meet  the 
need. 

Notably,  the  rent  supplement  program 
applies  Federal  subsidy  for  the  first  time 
to  privately  owned  and  operated  hous- 
ing. It  means  that  the  subsidy  can  be 
used  to  house  low-income  families  with 
all  the  flexibility  of  the  private  market, 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  to  keep 
housing  costs  down. 

Rent  supplements  are  not  a  substitute 
for  public  housing,  but  an  additional 
method,  tapping  private  resources,  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  housing  needed  for 
low-income  families.  Public  housing,  too, 
continues  to  serve  this  need  through  pub- 
lic resources.  The  1965  act,  in  fact,  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  public  housing,  to 
enable  it  to  make  use  of  existing  housing 
for  low-income  purposes  through  pur- 
chase, or  lease,  and  rehabilitation,  of 
older  and  often  larger  housing  structures 
that  abotmd  in  older  areas  of  the  city. 
So  we  now  have  a  double-edged  weapon, 
combining  private  and  public  resources 
to  accelerate  our  production  of  good 
housing  for  the  low-income  market. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  program  is  work- 
ing and  It  will  continue  to  be  more  ac- 
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pfDtable  8LS  more  and  mort:-  p:iv,i:e  i:.-      unanimous  consent    lo    uicludf    ai    thi 

veslors  gtT^uuo  r.h^ro^v^in    I   aiu  a..<     point  a  table  sunimari/ing  the  p:u,:;uu     nnd  the  reservations  and  contracts 

Department  of   Hovsing  and    Urban   Development 

Summary  oj  rent  supplement  reaervaiiona  and  contracts  at  of  Apr.  28,  1967 


Number  of      Tot»l  units     Supplement     Reeerratlon 
protects  I   «•  contract 


Nonprofit       

I,lmlt«l  illvldwid 
Cooptr  rive 


245 


.'6.*i4 


JS.910 


t20,  MM,  357 


tig'  13.S57  '  13,316         10,  «93, 97X  '    Preliminary 

122  1  1.'  <Mi  U..1W  8,380.057  1    Konnr<l   

4  30S  I  30S  23;!,  32:^  ,  Coiilrjct 

,  Payment 


-•i 


n  \i  r  1'. 


I.irnii.^rl   livldead 


•.    Jirj  ^n-l  231- 

N'onpri'V. 

(■(X)r»*'r*":ve.. 


Total 


Sinjiroit    

Limlte<i  liTldend 

CootHTitive — 


19 


2.833 


1,634 


l,344.3S»l. 


10 

S  ' 


2.577 
2S« 


1,467 
167 


1,213,052 
130.407 


«6 


13,306 


2.228 


1,422,228 


»4 
2 


13.074 
231  I 


2,191 
37 


1,397.808 
21420 


3B6 


42.962 


29.772 


223 

137 

6 


29,508 

12. 918 

536 


I 


16,974 

12,456 

343 


23, 372, 944 


Preliminary. 

Formal 

Contract 


Preliminary 

Formal 

Contract 

Payment 


13.605,738  I  Preliminary... 

9,510.474  Formal 

25«,  742  I  Contract 

I  Payment — 


Units  sup- 
plemented 

Reserration 
or  contract 

25.910 

$20,606,357 

17,918 

7,826 

144 

22 

1J,908.3»W 

7,  Sil.  .IXl 

163. 3UU 

12. 200 

1.634 

1, 344, 359 

302 

1.049 

283 

285. 150 
867, 149 
192.060 

2,228 

l,42i.22S 

322 
7*7 
4>7 
632 

208,000 
51fi.  7,11 
301.  9M 
395. 493 

29,772 

23.  372. 944 

18,542 

9.673 

914 

644 

13,401.53s 

8.  906. 1'Sl 

^7  434 

407.  rt93 

Rent  ntpplement  reaervaliona  and  contracts  by  location,  as  of  Apr.  28,  1967 


l.ocation 


«  VRKF.T    I^TF8^•'    iH  T  E 

Missachiisp'u. 

Roibiif'.    

Brock')'.   

Boston 

Fjlrnou'h . 

ri)i'.nect)cnr     Sheltoa 

N.>u    York 

W,K>.lr:  :<e 

Tr<,y  

Syrsu'U'V - - 

I'fMIISV  IVir    Lfi.' 

P'iil,ii1e;;'hla_  ., 


Chinbersburg.... 

Rwi  bbui'K 

.Swatara      

RawltLii     

Liberty  Horoogh.. 
N'.'W  /eirsey 

[.  ikPwiKxl.. 

Atlan'ie  City 

V.'WHrk   

Lani'len 


Bntlgetan — 

C  arteret 

West  \  irzi'Dii 

( 'hdf  lesMtl 

Berkeley  County 

Miryland  f-rini'' Oeorge  City. 
S  irginia 

\'iri(U!:.-i  Hea*;h . 

Kariiiv'.ile  .  — 

Ku.iiiuke    _    

\ew;Hirt  N"*s 

I  reorgut     V   I :' 1 


A..-tbaiiiA    I  ■;  u'k 
Kentucky 

l,oiiisv;:.e 


Heii'lerMm.. 

Kra/ikturt... 
''liiVkT^xirt.. 
Tt'nnesse* 

HheU.yville. 
Knojv'.'.le... 


Charles  3t   AME  Church 

St.  Josephs  Housing,  Iiic . 

T-weUth  Baptist  Church,  Ine 

.Maurice  Simon 

Horner.  NeL^on,  Schnei<ler - 

First  Realty  Co  of  Boston - 

.Maury  fiinion 

.^outh  End  Community  Development,  luc 

Cape  Cod  liilted  Church  Homes,  Inc — . 

Methodist  Homes  of  Connecticut 


Kiwaius  Clubof  Woodridge 

Roger  SchaelTer.  •,!•---, -,V1 

Local  150.  Hotel  aii<l  Restaurant  Employees  Union 

Friends  I loiisinR.  Inc 

Lindy  Bros    Builders 

Union  Church  .Noii-Protit  Housing  and  Development  Corp. 

Bright  Hope  Baptist  Church 

Philadelphia  Housing  Development  Corp 

do 


.do. 


Bell  Urban  l^operties.  Inc..   

Partalde  .\partments  (M.  T.  Pugatch) 

Monumental  ME  Church 

Allegheny  (omni unity  Corp 

Bacchus  WrlKbt  and  L.  K.  williamg.. 


Raymond  A    Burkland 

Mlch.wl  Levitt 

.Vlayel  Realty  Corp.  (Triton  Towers). 

Samuel  and  Henry  Berger 

Maceilonia  .VME  Church 

Union  A.VIE  Church 

Tenth  .-itreet  Baptist  Church   

Renewal  Development  Corp 

Carteret  Redevelopment  .Vgency 


Hilltop  Housing  Association  FCH fP^ffiJ'iTi 


Capital  Heights  .Vsisoclatioii.. 
Washington  Conference  .\.V1E  Church. 


Sponsorship 


Nonpraflt 

"do!" 


Limited  dividend. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Nonprofit 

....do ... 

....do 


.  ..do 

Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit. 

Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit 


do. 

Cooperative 

Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 

do 

Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend! 


.do. 
.do. 


.do 

do 

Nonprofit.. 


T 


do 

Limited  dividend. 
do 


Units 


Total 


Ulckinan  A  .Associates 

Taylor  .Manufacturing  Co 

Davis  &  West..        

FtsoellaA  Falk 

Wheat  St    Baptist  Church 

CathoUc  Diocese  of  .Atlanta... 
To  be  created  by  city  otficials. 


.\jshv::;e 


.\ME  Church , 

Carpenter  IxKal  .'56,  AFL-CIO. 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Kentucky.. 

Woodard  and  Jackson 

Prince  Hall  Village..  

Nonprofit  ijxinsor  to  he  selected. 


L.  B.  Howard  tt  Sherrell  Figures 

HUlcrest  Manor.  Inc 

Knoiville  College 

Phyllis  Wheatly  Home  ibr  the  A|ed. 

Lane  College 

To  be  selected  by  LPA 


Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit 


Limited  dividend. 

do 

do 

.  ...do 

Nonprofit 


do. 
.do. 


.do 

do 

Limited  dividend. 

do 

..  .do 


Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit 

■  ""do""!!;""! 


.do. 
.do. 


3B 
44 
54 

3«« 
lUl 
20(1 
324 

10 

81 
200 

25 

200 

304 

39 

50 

156 

223 

147 

113 

110 

40 

252 

128 

90 

50 

125 

150 
83 

280 
60 
70 
50 

ISO 
75 

60 
110 
300 

335 
20 
108 
200 
114 
150 
50 

129 
100 
336 

36 
100 

40 

110 
61 

144 
85 

200 

286 


Supple- 
mented 


Keserva- 

tioiis  aiid 
contracts 


3S 
44 

.S4 
?,<^ 
11)1 
'S*J 
321 

10 

40 
199 

20 
150 
304 

39 

•25 
156 
223 
147 
113 

no 

20 
126 
128 

90 
50 

125 
150 

83 
200 

60 

70 

50 
100 

75 

50 
110 
196 

125 

20 

108 

20O 

114 

129 
lUO 
23«  I 

36  I 
100 

40 

110 

51 

144 

S-. 


jti.  4im 

.(.'.  4<»l 

>l).  I'* "I 
l.t).  mil) 
atii.wi 

12.3«0 

.'4.  UJO 
IMO.  75i) 

13.  .'Ill) 

90,000 

3.V).  'JN) 

31.  •-Ill) 

11,000 

l'J4.  SOO 

178,40) 

117,600 

90.400 

H8,(100 

IJ.  000 

75.600 

76. SOO 

104,396 

54,315 

100,000 
140,214 
49,800 
120,000 
36,000 
42.000 
40,000 
60,000 
60.000 

36.400 

83,000 

248,  767 

85.118 
13. '200 
86,400 

IfiO.  000 

US.  4iM 
lt4.i<»i 
.Jll.  IIIKI 

92.  KXO 

till.  Kill 

141.110" 
21.6(10 
6(1.000 
24,  000 

72.  6011 
41.633 

i>,  :i: 

1 77.  IIKJ 
2')^.  1*37 
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Location 


M.iBKET  IXTEREST  RATE — Continued 


Tennes.see — Continued 
Memphis 


Cleveland 

Jackson.     

Johnson  City... 

Chattanooga — 
South  Carolina: 

Sumter 

(ieoi-petott-n 

Conwiiy -■ 

MLssKssippi: 

.Mound  Bayou-. 

Ciulfport-   

North  Carolina: 

Salisliury 

Thoiiiasville 

Ciieensboro 

Florida: 

(iainesville 


Soutlii-ast  Panama  City. 

Ciidord 

St.  Petersburg 

Daytona  Beach 

Jacksonville 


Tallahassee. 


I'en.'i'.iool  1  - . . 
Lake  City.. 

Tampa 

Miami 


Fort  Lauderdale. 

Opa  Locka 

Ohio: 

Bucyms 

llaniiltoii --. 

Mansfield 

Cleveland 


Cincinnati 


Martins  Ferry.. 
Neliraska:  Norfolk. 
Michigan: 

C.raivl  Kapiiis 

Bailie  Creek  .  . 

Center  Line 

Kalamazoo 

Saginaw 

Detroit 

Wi.<eon.siii: 

Hloonier 

F.aii  (  laire.  ... 

.Milwaukee 

low  II: 

Cedar  Rapids.. 

Des  Moines 

Indiana: 

Columlius 

.Mishawaka 

Evausville 

South  Bend 


.Michigan  City. 
South  Dakota; 

Talior 

Milliank 

Aherdeen 

Verimllion 


.\l)erileen. 
Louisiana: 
I.ifayette. 


L  ike  Charles. 
Shreveport 


W  est  w  ego 

B:ilon  Rouge. 


Ne«  Orleans. 

Monroe     ..    . . 


CXIII- 
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~[ionsor 


Sponsorship 


Nation.il  AME  Cliurcli. ..    .    

F^iiscopal  Dideese  of  Tennessee .       

National  Soeielv  of  Volunteers  of  .America.. 

WDIA  C.oo.lwiil  Funil.  Inc 

Carl  and  James  ILiskiiis 

.Morns  ("rocker..    .   . 

U.  (i.  Trivett.  Sr.  and  Jr . 

Coninuiiiily  Relation  Confederation  of  Clrittanooga. 


.Mniiiit   I'isuMli  AME  Cliiueli 
Heiliel  A-M  E  Church    .  . 
Cheiiv  Hill  Baptist  Cliuich--- 


Cathiilie  Diiieesc'  Natchez, J;ickson- 
-Mount  Bethel  Baptist  (  huicli 


Re<ievi>lopment  ('ominunity  Salisbury. 
Thiim:LSVille  I'huieh  Homes.  Inc..     ... 

Shiloii  liajitisl  Church 

IIOUSIIIL!.  IlU'-.  . 


Mount  Cannel  Baiitist  Church 

I'liillip  I.  Eininer. . . 

Everhart  Const nietion  Co..  Inc.. 

Crlian  1  )e\  elojiment  I'tilities.  Inc . 

SuiU'o;isl  lloiisini;  for  Senior  .Americans 

riiillip  lIolTineister.  Jr..  Inc  

Vulcan,  Inc.  

William  iV  Jack  l)unietre(>_. 

New   Melropolitan  .Mts.  Co  

Idi'al  Estate.  Inc. .  .    

Leon  llousini:  for  Low-Income 

Escambia  l>evclo|>ers.  Inc  . 

-McCowen  Developers,  Inc     . - 

Lilv  Wliiio  <V-  Longshoremen  -Vssociation.- 

N.  E.  A:  Cerald  llcrzfeld   .        .        ... 

LI'A  forCo.op    ao  he  designated! 

\V.  William  .^mith.. _. 

Tlioiuas  1',  Hiiriis.  et  al 

Cogan. -\ckernian  iV  Rice-..    


Larno  Co.  -  _ 

(ieo.  K.  A  Ceo  F.  Obeier 

Manslield  .\lli:iiice  for  Progress  ..-.-    

Belter  Homes  for  Cleveland  Foundation 

AiUioch  Haiilist  Church 

St.  .Mattliews  Church  .Methodist  Union 

Hope,  Inc.    . 

...do 

Warner  A  Swasev  Co 

Meat  Cutters  427,  AFL-CIO  47 

Hale,  Johnson  <t  .Mien 

B.  E.  Benton  k  T.  ().  .Mayung 

Chel.sea- .Moore  Corp 

Zion  Baptist  Church.-   

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Valley  Town  Hou.ses,  Ltd 


Silas  and  Harold  .\Ibert 

Yound  Israel   .   

Dunn  Family  Senior  Citizens  Housing,  Inc. 

Big  Five  Investors,  Inc  

St.  Paul's  Eiiiscopal  Parish 

LiiiK'oln  Square  Corp..   


Fecl.aA-  Hleskack  Contractors.  Inc 

Buion  J .  Farmer 

Horizon  Renewal  Corp 

Cedar  Rapids  Nonprofit  Housing  Corp 

Des  -Moines  .\rea  Council  of  Churches 

Eastgate  Realty  Corp 

F^irst  Community  Development  Corp 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Evausville 

First  Community  Development  Corp 

Greater  South  Bend  Housing  Corp 

Michigan  City  Fair  Housing  Commission.  Inc. 


Commercial  Club  of  Tabor- 
Mel  hodi.st  Church-.  -.    

C.  W.  Hyde.  Inc  

IrviiiL'  \'.  Cressman-         

Vermillion  Housing,  Inc 

C.  W  .  Hyde,  Inc       


.\ndrus  Homes,  Inc.  .   

Lafayette  l)e\elopnient  Corji 

.\1  (i;ispard  et  al 

Dummire  .V  \'aii  Cleave 

John  \.  Barineau       ...      

(lilberi  Blineh:ird - 

J.  N.  Barineau       .. --- 

LeRoy  Cobb  Apartments - 

Ross  Cox  and  Bob  HoUway ... 

Christopher  Inn  Church  Nonprofit  Homes 
I'niversal  Housing.  Inc 


Nonprofit 

-...do 

....do 


do - 

Limited  dividend. 

....do 

.   ..do 

Nonprofit 


...-do- 
.-..do. 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 


..-.do 

..-.do- 

.--.do. 

Limited  dividend. 


Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 

do 

-.-.do - 

Nonprofit --. 

Limited  dividend. 

do 

do 

do-- 


.do- 
.do. 
.do- 
.do- 


Nonproflt- 

Limited  dividend. 

Cooperative 

Limited  dividend. 

do 

.--.do 


---.do 

-.-.do 

Nonprofit. - 
do 


.-..do 

....do 

..-.do 

do 

do 

-  -.do 

Limited  dividend. 

----do- 

----do 

Nonprofit.- 

-  -do 

Limited  dividend. 


.---do 

Nonprofit . 
do- 


Limited  dividend. 

Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 

do 

do 

do 

Nonprofit 

do 

Limited  dividend. 

do 

Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 

Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 

Nonprofit 


r 


Limited  dividend. 

do 

do 

do 


..-.do 

do - 

do--- 

do  - 

do - 

do 

do 

do -■ 

do 

Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 


Units 


Total 


_!    Reserva- 
tions and 
Supple-      contracts 
niented 


265 

265 

$242.  5.50 

175 

175 

10.5, 1100 

200 

200 

120.  IKK) 

•200 

200 

192.  000 

100 

100 

66.  000 

50 

50 

30,000 

100 

100 

S7,  7S0 

100 

100 

91,674 

60 

60 

$47,500 

30 

30 

23.760 

50 

50 

48. 100 

31 

31 

38.000 

104 

104 

101.000 

44 

44 

28,960 

100 

100 

72.000 

95 

95 

68.400 

100 

100 

72.000 

100 

100 

90.000 

172 

172 

191.664 

148 

14S 

HX,  >(00 

.W 

55 

.5(1.  s2(l 

300 

300 

3:il.,Ms 

lOH 

108 

M,  24  S 

200 

200 

212.260 

200 

200 

1-20.000 

200 

200 

196.  6H0 

100 

100 

109.300 

100 

100 

110.352 

100 

100 

60,000 

72 

72 

7y,  200 

200 

200 

171,336 

140 

140 

S4. «.» 

42 

42 

25. 200 

06 

96 

57.600 

92 

9-2 

55,  2IX) 

80 

80 

4S,  000 

24 

24 

23.900 

94 

94 

75.  794 

100 

100 

110.000 

.SOO 

300 

3fHI.  000 

36 

36 

45. 1)00 

97 

97 

Wi.  600 

170 

170 

1,50,  (XX) 

22 

22 

12,  ^(X) 

13 

13 

15.  200 

94 

94 

11-13.686 

27 

27 

24.  169 

45 

44 

35.  -270 

1.50 

150 

149,300 

1,W 

150 

1-20,600 

70 

70 

55,  9.'0 

50 

60 

29,832 

200 

200 

120.1100 

100 

100 

liu,  000 

146 

146 

105.120 

40 

40 

24,  IXX) 

50 

50 

30,0(X) 

130 

130 

101,400 

12 

12 

13.  274 

40 

40 

43.680 

113 

112 

1-22,377 

200 

200 

120,  000 

150 

150 

144.  IXX) 

70 

70 

42,000 

100 

100 

72.  mx) 

66 

66 

61.696 

150 

150 

90.000 

150 

1,W 

lOS.OOO 

150 

150 

126.  000 

11 

11 

^.  MIO 

20 

20 

pi,  7iX) 

20 

20 

14.190 

16 

16 

12.144 

69 

69 

55,  2lX) 

10 

10 

8,000 

100 

100 

60,000 

100 

100 

60,000 

48 

48 

28.800 

100 

100 

60.  000 

100 

100 

60.000 

32 

32 

43.680 

175 

175 

195.216 

84 

84 

94.752 

176 

176 

105,600 

100 

100 

tiO,000 

92 

92 

55,200 

12774 


r()N(rRF»I()NAI,   RlCORl)  —  HOl'SE 
Rent  supplement  reservations  and  cvnlracls  by  iocalton,  as  oj  Apr.  J-    / 


Mail  i/;.  Vjr,: 


limed 


Location 


u  akkct  in  IK  rest  rate- 


iSOn>t  till 

I'u.-i,; 


contlQued 


I  ijliirulo  SpruiKS- 
Nfvi   Mexico: 

Altiii'iiieriue. . .  -. 

I. lis  (  rucvs.. 

H'.hl.s  

I   luvn  

Kai  !:*"»» 

Topeka      

Fort  Scott 

Kansiis  '  itjr. 

I   riK-kell     

Troup 

Sulphur  Springs.. 

Palestine .. 

San  Aotonio 


Sponsor 


Bonfortc  Foundation,  Inc 

LPA 

Good  American  Orjan 

Vrooman  Enterprises,  Inc 

Carpenter's  District  Council  I'nion  Brotherhood  and  Joiners  of  America. 
Carpenter's  District  Council  of  New  Mexico 

Eastgate  Townhouse  Corp.  FCII 

ReorgBnireil  I'hurchea  of  Jesus  Christ 

I'rbaii  Builders,  luc 


Ilalner  4  Davis 

CelluiM.  Celluin  &  Jordan  

J    R,  W.  C  .  4  J.  A    Faint>y 

Bird,  Calloway.  Lively  4  rftilwelL. 

H.  B.  Zachry  Co 

AFUCIO 

Building  and  Trade  Council 

Antloch  Baptist  Church 

West  End  Baptist  Church 

Mission  Lo.ige  No.  4991  BPDEW_ 

8t.  Jaines  AM  Church.. 

Pan-American  League    

San  Jose  Mobile  Manor.  Inc 

Brewery  Workers  Local  No.  110 


Mes<iuite 

Port  Arthur. 


Garland 

Jefferson-   ... 

Longview . .. 
Greenville. .. 
Sii.l.'.- 
I.-jfk)' 

M*'f  cedes 

Atlwns 

Anftln 

Jacksonville. 


Houston 


Gainesville. 
Carthage   .. 

Mission 

Corslcana  .. 
Dallas 


Waw. 


Naco(fdorhes 

Hii;  .-^priii^s  . 
Oklihoma 

Law  ton       


Tulsa 


.\rk  iiLSi«3: 

u.■^t  M(>mphls 

hlythevule 

RuiiselUille      

North  I    ttle  Rock. 

,^t    Lou.>      

Kansas  city 

Kinloch      

W  k'ihinKtun: 

['  L>CO 


2pul 
Tae 


kane. 
■coma.. 


Seattle 


CalifoniKi 
KrpsiKi 
Vi.suli,i 

l»S  (»  it' 

S  in  Ii'H- 
.<  Ill  IVr- 
L<.s   \:,v 


Impact  Homes.  Inc 

Prince  Hall  Masons         .    

St.  Joseph's  Societv  of  Sacred  Heart. 

J.  W    Tyiiesand  if    E.  (Joliilwrg 

Rot)ert  fargill.  

French.  Harris  Cargill .     . 

W   R   Browne.  H.  O.  Mowatt,  and  T.  A.  Seiton. 

Frank  Thieleii.  Jr.    .    

R    H   ThoitiiKSon.  . . 

Rio  i.irande  Valley 

I).  L.  Keller.  .M.D.  and  Mike  CampbelU  

David  Chapel  Missionary  Haptist  I  hurch .... 

Sweet  I'lilon  Baptist  Church 

Coleman  4  Walker  

Missionary  Haptist  Church 

Messrs.  Edelnian  and  Lafkowltz 

John  C   McClelland 

do.         

Osborne  4  Hill 

Robert  Cargill 

.NP  to  lie  .elected 

Travis  Ward 

St  Jaines  .\.ME  Church 

Mays,  Adams.  Mays  4  Box 

Mount  Talior  Baptist  Church 

Paul  yuinii  College   

New  Hope  Baptist  Church 

J   E   Boyd  

Rusk-Cherokee  CAP.  Inc 

Hale.  Davis  4  Davis  

Big  Springs  Housing  Corp 


NonproSt 

''.'.'.io.V/.''.\'.'.''.'. 
Lltnited  dividend. 


Nonprofit 

do 

....do 

....do 


Cooperative 

Nonprofit .     

Limited  dividend. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

...do 

Nonprofit 

"^\&a'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit 


Missionary  Baptist  Association  AME  It  Church  of  Ood. 

Cathollc  Diocese.  Oklahoma 

Messrs.  Aufleger.  Garrett  4  Edwards 

Vernon  .\ME  Church 


American  I.ezion  Post  No.  53 

Ruddle  Heights,  Inc - 

R.  U.  Williams.  S.  A  Walker,  J.  A.  Henry. 
Shorter  College  Gdns.  Inc    


St   Louis  LI'.\      -.   , 

Lai'alle  Foundation 

.Most  Wurshipful  Prince  Hall  G. 


Lod. 


Lyon. 


^rdlno 

.eS     


W'>  (jiiiuig; 
Lusk    . 
Doughw 
Laraniii- 
Toriliigtiiii 
Casper    . 
Cheyenne. 


Benton  Franklin  Counties,  CLC 

Larry  4  Ralph  (iuthrie..    

Baptist  .Ministers  Cong 
Curtis  I'eti-rson  4  V.  L. 
Freemiiii  o   .Vltchkils. 

Don  Watki'is      

Deliiirti.  Hill  4  (ioodwlu. 

Stanley  W    Donogli 

Delguzzi,  Hill  4  Goodwin. 


Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit. 

Limited  dividend. 

...do 

....do 

...do 

.  ...do 

.    .do 

Nonprofit. 

Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit 

Limited  divideiid. 

Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 

Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit 

:ii;idoi;i'!";i];;' 


Limited  dividend.. 

Nonprofit. 

Limited  dividend. 


Nonpioflt 

Limited  dividend! 
Nonprofit 


do      

Limited  dividend. 

do      

Nonprofit.  


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


J.  Roderick  Jarrelt 

Sigma  .\cies       

L.  A.  Psycho/Social  Clinic 

.^.sseinbly  of  Ood  

.'Jt.  I'aurs  .MethodLst  Church       

Boliert  J.  Erwln 

Bibleway  Church,  Household  of  Ood 

8t.  Stephens  Baptist  Church    


Jerry  llollan. . 

Ed  Hollan 

Longhorn  ( 'o      . 

K.\1D  L.nid  Co 

W.  O.  SiHH-ht.    . 

Cheyenne  Corp 

Equality  (  u-up  .Vssoclatioil. 

Clieyeniie  Terracr.  Inc 


....do 

Limited  dividend. 

Nonprollt 

Limited  dividend. 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Nonprofit 

!'"Ido"!!"""" 
Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit 

ao 


Limited  dividend. 

do. 
.Nonprofit 
Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit. 
Limited  dividend. 
Nonprofit. 
Limited  dividend. 


40 
24 
44 

37 

106 

flO 
'iOO 

75 

100 

100 

50 

70 

44 

48 
100 
200 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
144 
100 

ISO 
120 
150 
ISO 

«0 
100 
'200 
100 
100 
100 
190 
100 
100 

fiO 
200 
'282 
2S0 
250 

5M 

70 
100 
ISO 

too 

110 
160 
ISO 
'200 

150 

100 

11)0 

70 

ISO 
65 
116 
1«S 

100 

50 

100 

186 

145 
100 
110 

52 
130 
50 
.V) 
54 
50 
60 
66 
ISO 

100 

65 

06 

250 

«00 

36 

100 

100 

20 
20 
50 
25 
60 
70 
40 
151 


40 
24 
44 

37 

106 

60 

200 

75 

100 

100 

SO 

70 
44 

48 
lOO 
200 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
144 

15U 
I'JO 
150 
1») 
60 
100 
200 
100 
100 

too 

150 

W 
100 

60  i 

'joo ; 

252 
2.W  I 
250  I 

58 

70 
100 
150 
100 
110 
160 
150 
JOO 

1.50 

lOB 

100 

67 

1.50 
65 
116 
1»5 

100 

50 

100 

106 

I'JO 
100 
lOO 

52 
130 

50 

50 

54 

50 

60 

66 
ISO 

100 

64 

96 
250 
200 

36 
100 
100 

'20 

20 

sol 

21  I 
40 
60  I 
40 
151 


K».  4<lll 
14.  4<J0 
39. 627 
22,200 

113.  J5rt 
4ti.  Hllll 

15ti.0U0 
58,500 

*).  3'J2 

96.(100 
48.0(10 

42,  (100 
38,'2'27 
28,800 
80,7(*4 

120.000 
60,000 
60.  (NX) 
60. 000 
30,  (X)0 
60,000 
60.000 
92.  tf-.'S 

135.168 
60,(1110 

9U.(II)0 
118,800 
1 IH.  S<)0 
1:H.(I,16 
48.  (NK) 
74.  (152 
17.5.428 
6(1,000 
60.000 
ri0.nuO 
90,(11)0 
96,386 
71.  148 
.55,  7KJ 
120.000 
151.  ■.'00 
l.V).  000 
150.000 
48.404 
.56.000 
60.000 
90. 000 
60,000 
66,000 
96,000 
90,000 
12a  UOO 

144,000 
104.640 

06.000 
57.  2^22 

120.000 
69,696 
73,920 

205,920 

60.000 

49,896 

93.192 

237. 442 

72.  \m 

54.000 
1'2.5.  215 

64.310 

85,800 
30.000 
46.  Mi 
49.896 
39,600 
52.668 
57.  7.50 
131. 670 

60,000 
67,861 
92.  .585 
1.50.  ono 
1-20.  0(10 
34,320 
60,000 
60,000 

13.200 

19.668 
29.  (>40 
13,860 
•24, 000 
36.000 
26.4t)0 
8.5.  SdO 
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Location 


MABKKT  INTEREST  RATE Continued 


I,l',i.i   Boise-. 

Ariiuii.i- 

.\ltsa 

KU.y 

Oregon 

Portlami . 


Salem   - 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 

Montana:  Ashland 

Puerto  Rico: 

San  Juan 

Santurce 

Total,  ni^irket  intercut  rate. 


PeniLsylvanla:   I'liihidclphla. 
New  York    New  York  ('n>- 


Rhotle  I'^hiU'l:   I'lovicleuoo 

Coniuftu'ut    ll.irlfonl... 

District  of  (  oluml'Ui:  Washiiigton. 

iVIissis-sippi:  (ireenville.... 

Ohio:  Columtnis 

NflT^iska:  Omaha.. 

Michigan 

Lansing 

I'oiiliac  - • 

lllinoi.'i;  East  St.  Louis 


Kaii.'ia'!;  To[)ekii 

Oklalionui:  Eufaula 

n:iWHii 

llilo 

IlLilawa - 

Wa^hiiigtoii    I'li-co 

Tulal.  HMIR 


atcs.  .:o.;  and 


-Ml 


Mas,s:u:liu.-;etts: 

Maliicn 

yumcv... 

N.'w  "idrk:  New  Y'ork  City.. 

.Maine.  Portland 

Marylaiiii; 

lialtiniore 


SilviT  Spring   

Pennsylv;in!:i 

H;irnsliurg     

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 


New  .lersey: 

Trenton 

Tttlerson 

Atlantic  City... 

Flurula 

Kort  .Myers 

Cle;ir«uter      

Tennes.'ire 

Nashville       

Johruson  City... 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 


Waycross 

Americus 

Ohio: 

Parma  Heights. 
Dayton 


Msyfleld  Heights 
i'err\sluirg 

I/oruiii  

Oberlin 

Indiana- 
Bremen-- 

Ooiheii- 


Sponsor 


High  llorizuns.  Inc 

Wiiislow  West  Develop.  Corp. 
Dr.  II.  Howard  Holmes 


.\lpha  Development  4  Investment  Corp. 

BruceKanihoot 

C.  L.  McDonald 

Weaver  &  Furtick 

Carl  and  Wallace  Ohran 

St.  Joseph  Village,  Inc 

.\ssociation  Cana.  Inc - - 


Sponsorship 


Units 

R  ese  IV  a- 

tioii?  and 
Total        Supple-   .    contracts 
nieiited 


Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 
do 


do ---- 

do 

Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend- 
do 

Nonprofit-. 

do- 

do - 


118 

50 
34 

21 
47 
135 

24 
(A 

41J 

144 
180 


62 

50 
34 

21 
47 
135 

24 
64 

41) 

144 
180 


$39. 1)00 

3r,,  3m 
-'4.  T(1IJ 

J.'.  344 

41,3(>S 
133,201 

20.160 
.«57.  600 

JH,  000 

1 55.  232 
174,800 


Nonprofit 

Limited  dividend. 
Cooperative 


26, 824 
13,  857 
12,  (J62 

305 


25,910  '     2(1.  60(1.357 

13,316  1     10. 993.y7» 

12.  289  y,  3»0,  057 

305  232, 322 


llement  Homes,  Inc --i  ^'.^ipro/it 


Ciernmiuown  ^et 

Leonard  A .  Kapaport 

Koewack,  Inc.  (U.S.  Gypsum) 

(  aro! vndale  Foundation 

Catholic  .\rchdiocese— New  York 

Consortium  (Union  Settlement) 

Phipps  Houses 

---do 

250  Ea-st  lOSlh  Street  Association 

l';irk  Slope  North  Improvement  Corp --- 

Mobilization  for  Y'outh - 

Koewack  111  (U.S.  Gypsum) 

Irving  Beniian  and  Harold  Lachover 

Ci-nli.il  Cl.issi-- 

Episcopal  .Metropolitan  -Mission  (Van  lilock)- 

I'itch 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Natchez  and  Jackson 

Inner-Citv  Catliolic  Parishes,  Inc. 

Omaha  .\.'s.sociatioii  of  the  Blind...  —  .. 


St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

Leon  Blachura  and  Ray  O'Neil 

Denverside  Improvement  Association 

Central  City  Homes,  Ine 

Highland  Homes  &  Jay  Hawk  Construction  Co 

Creek  Indian  Nation 

Donald  Martin 

St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church  United  PB  Workers. 
Benton  Franklin  Counties  C.L.C 


Limited  dividend. 

Nonprofit 

-...do 

.   ..do 

----do 

----do - 

.---do --. 

..-.do - 

--.do - - 

----do 

...-do 

Limited  dividend 
Noni)rofit-    - 

do 

do 

do 

.    .do - 

-     -do 


do 

Limited  dividend 

Nonprofit 

-do 


Limited  dividend 
Nonprofit 


Beth  Israel  School,  Inc 

(Juiiicy  Point  Congregational  Church  Homes,  Inc 

.Mliance  HoUiings,  Inc.     .  

Cumlierlaiid -Manor,  Inc.-  

St.  Mary's  Roland  View  Towers,  Inc 

.Memorial  .\partments..     .   -    -    -- - 

St.  .Marv's  Roland  View  Towers,  Inc 

United "Chnrch  of  Christ  Home,  Inc..    


Presbyterian  .\partmentS- -     .- 

RiverView  .^partment'^,  Inc- 

Aileglieny  Union  Baptist  Association. -. 

Ca.sa  Eniico  Fcnni-.  - 

Four  Kieedoms.  Inc- 

Friends  Guild  Rehabilitation  Program - 

Trent  Center  Apartments 

Riese  Corp    --- 

Best-of-Life  Park 


Limited  dividend 

Nonprofit 

--..do 


Nonprofit 
Limited  dividend 


Nonprofit - 
....do.... 

.     .do 

.do 

.do 


-do 
-do- 
.do 


Lehigh  Acres  SC  SF,  Inc 

Bayview  Gardens  Housing,  Inc. 


Metro  Nashville  Teachers  Apartments- 
Christian  Home  for  Aged,  Inc 


-.do., 
.do., 
-.do., 
-.do- 
-.do. 
-.do 


Campbell-Stone  Apartments,  Inc 

Wesley  Woods.  Ine 

Bapt  I'st  V  illage.  Inc ^  -  -  - 

Southern  Georgia  Methodist  Home  for  Aged.  Inc. 


Educators  Housing,  Inc 

Dayton-Miami  Valley  SH  Foundation.- 

Dayton-Kiwanis  Sch(X)l  Inc-.- 

Villa  Serena,  Inc 

Elm  House -^:--.--. a,-, ;■ 

Ohio  Conference  of  Congregational  Christian  Churches. 
Ohio  Conference  of  Congregational  Christian  Churches 


.do., 
-do., 
do. 

do. 
do. 

-do- 
do. 

do 

-do- 
do, 
-do- 


-.do  . 
-do  - 
-.do- 
-.do 
..do 
--do 
-do- 


Michiawa  Benevolent  Society,  Inc *lo 

Greencroft  Central  Manor,  Inc - a" 


81 
216 

50 
137 

149 
'283 
210 
1'24 

165 
108 

59 
288 
282 

91 

229 
158 
208 

48 
406 

140 

72 

198 

202 

65 

177 

130 
265 
41 
242 
31 
77 
67 

46 
84 


13 

43 

8 

25 

29 
52 
40 
23 

26 
14 
11 
57 
45 
18 

45 
25 
33 

10 
81 

22 
14 

31 

8 

8 

28 

21 
42 

39  i 

15 
13 

7 
13 


7.800 
22,987 

5,  227 
15,0(K) 

15.840 

29,568 
22.440 
12.962 

l.\(io0 

U.lHl 

5. 94(1 
2H,  9-28 
27,0(V) 

9. 900 

24.420 
15.(MMI 
19,81X1 

4.  i;'20 
.53.  4«l 

14.  520 

-.m 

13,  .5(13 
ti.  336 
h,  Zii) 

18,480 

13.860 

27.720 

4.200 

2.x  740 
3,  3tlO 

13.700 
9,70(1 

4.620 

b,  .580 


I 
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Sponsor 

Sponsorship 

Units 

Reserva- 

Location 

Total 

Supple- 
mented 

tions  and 
contracts 

S«C«.  202  AND  231 CODllllUed 

llUiii'i-> 

3elf-Help  Home  of  the  .\K©d,  Inc - , 

Nfrtiprofit 

45 

50 
110 

26 
TO 
320 
1«1 
142 
51 
104 

282 

ino 

26 

38 

200 

38 

87 
58 

24 
67 

43 
51 
85 
100 
76 

76 
49 
M 

45 

22 
62 
56 

fiO 

48 

IS6 

lis 

60 
60 

301 

121 

202 

96 

215 
96 

106 
48 
154 
136 

78 

48 

153 

48 

21 

204 

202 

32 

75 

163 

25 

100 

32 

297 

ISO 

112 
309 
170 

31 
118 
141 

45 

84 
300 

198 

228 

91 

7 

8 

18 

5 
11 

51 
2ii 
23 

8 
17 

25 

26 

5 

6 

32 

6 

" 

9 
5 
13 

7 
8 
14 
16 

\2 

\1 
8 
9 

7 
6 
8 
9 

25 

8 

31 

22 

8 
12 

48 
19 
40 
15 

34 
19 

21 

8 

42 

22 

12 

8 

24 

8 
4 

40 
32 

6 
12 
26 

6 
16 

6 
47 

8 

18 
49 
27 

S 
19 

•i 

l.< 
48 

32 
45 
15 

>4.  (<2(l 

5, 2NI 

1 )  .t  i^nMilc 

Frtuickica'   TertiATV  Prov            ...  .  .  ...........................—.... 

do 

11,881.) 

1  >t"r<iif                                         ,« 

Kui)  '.*2  Ce  iter,  Inc 

"'■"  idiile  C  i>-<)U   Inc         .       .-   .......................'■*-.^. .--.. 

.  .do 

3.3(KI 

Cooperative 

7.  2IKI 

t'niir  KreedoiHi  Hoiue  of  Oetrott            -       -  -  .......................... 

N'oii|irofit     .  

33.  (*"*) 

Wyiin«!ot  t  e 

r«-«>p  Servki's,  Inc ._...—...«»..•»..«.—«»-«.... 

Cooperat  i  ve 

17.  im) 

Nonprofit 

l.S.  1H(| 

rhirlntrf 

Kiwuni  Home.  Inc ^-, .——.-*•.—. 

/out  1  Miinor                    . ,...., .,...,.-. ................ 

do 

do 

4.  Mil) 
lU,  2(10 

("entr  »1  Towers                            ..................... ....... 

do 

16.IMM 

do 

17.  irttl 

Thtrf  ki\  <'r 

ClU'nwwMi  Ketireuieiit  Home .-_„,..........-— .-.-.. 

do 

do 

3.»lil 
3,  'M) 

IHllllfll              . 

Ln.hlii'lil 

St     v^n'^  HoiiH' *.  — - 

AiKra'stana  Lutheran  Homes . 

..-.do- --  ... 

do 

do 

21.120 
3,9«0 
9.  240 

Lutheran  Retirement  Home                           ................•...«..«.«.«-. 

do 

5.940 

Elk  Kiver 

do 

3.300 

KiH'hwsti'r 

Am.  Religious  Town  Hall  Meeting,  Inc - 

Rotary  Cluh  of  Eagle  iirove                , 

do - 

do 

10, 124 
4. 620 

Eventide  Lutheran  Home  for  Aged 

do 

do. 

h.ya 

9.  JW 

Wp<c  l)(^  MoinM 

Creslview  Acres                         .......... .  . .- ..-._ 

do..... 

10,  hta 

do 

7.920 

Norlti  iMkota: 

Fargo-. 

Am.  Lutheran  Homes.  Inc.               .  .  ...  ...... ..._.......- ... 

....do 

7.  LW 

do 

.S,  2S0 

Beach 

Golden  Valley  Manor                                 ...  ..................._-. --- 

do 

5.940 

South  Diikotit: 
Mitciu'll 

do 

$4,  620 

St**".ir(ish 

IMoneer  Alemorial  Manor,  Inc.............. .... ......... 

do 

3,300 

do 

5,280 

Nt-bfi-k  v.  Lincoln 

C'olufiWlo 

LiivKliind 

Lincohi  -MaJior , _ -^- _ 

Homes  for  Senior  Cilifens -.... 

do.„ 

do 

do   

5,94)) 
I2,73,S 

4,800 

Puehlo  liuildmg  A  Construction  Tr  &  Housing,  Inc 

do.„ 

do. 

18,600 
11,880 

K  msjis  City 

Western  Iniversity  Holding  Corp  i.AME  Church) 

Wichita  Senior  Citizens  Housing     .                           .       .     ................ 

do 

do 

4,805 

H  u'hila 

12,989 

Mi5s<>uri 

St.   l^iiUlS         

Council  House  Redevelopment  Corp , 

Para'^lete  Manor  of  Kansas  City ,. 

do 

do 

31,680 

12,540 

Defenders  Townhou'*es,  Inc            .................--.._.-.- 

do -    . 

31, 6M) 

Nt'»  Mt*\ico:  Rosweil.- 

Chavez  County  Housing  Corp 

Foundation  for  Senior  Citizens 

do 

do 

do 

9.000 

C>kliitioiiui; 

<  ►ki:ihot!ia  City 

22,440 

9,900 

i(  liiiis                           

do 

11,220 

do 

4.81)0 

do 

4<1.  n<K) 

Vrkiii-ias'  Little  Kock 

Retired  Teachers  Housing.  Inc         

do 

14,  520 

WyonuiiK: 

I'Dwell                                       .... 

Rocky  MouTitoin  Manor  .    

do.... 

7,920 

Cfj-iy 

Moutitaiu  View  Miuiur 

do..._ 

do 

5.280 

16.743 

(.■allfornw 

The  Christian  llomeof  Nortliem  California 

do 

6,280 

Los  AiiEt'ies 

St.  Timothy's  Manor                                 -     . .. 

do 

2,217 

San  l)iego                  .,     ._ 

People  s  liulependent  Churcli  of  Christ. 

First  Lutheran  Development  Corp 

Jones  Memorial  Homes,  Inc 

Ascension  Services                . 

do. — 

do. 

do..._ 

do 

26.400 
21,  \Xt 

San  Kraiic'Lsco 

3.300 

\      Liiltl'JO                                        ......................... 

7.920 

Stockton                           .  . 

SttK'kton  VMI  Elderlv  Housing 

do 

17,  Itjl) 

Altadena     

Frioiuls  Retirement  Association ..... . , . .... ... 

do 

3.300 

Nwft 

RoliltTs  Memoriiil  Manor 

do 

10,560 

Framo                          -       -     -    . 

Twilight  Haven                     . . 

do 

3,300 

I^nK  Beach 

Long  Heucli  llretliren  Manor 

Santa  Monica  Christian  Towers 

do 

do 

31,020 

Saiitji  Monica           -                       -.- 

6,280 

WtihifiKton 

Seattle      

Vohintevrs  of  American  of  Washington 

Four  Freedonw  Hoiise  of  Seattle      .   

do 

do 

11,880 

32,340 

do 

17,800 

MoiftAna 

do 

3,300 

t^iilinfjs           ._.-.-     -        -     _.. 

Lutheran  Retirement  Hom9.  .......................................... 

do 

12.540 

( »r**;it  ¥  \\\s .,,.._-, 

do 

15.  1«) 

(iii'ii'live     

do 

4,(>2U 

Oregon 

Episcopal  Retirement  Homes 

do 

8,580 

Tori  land      

Union  Labor  Retirement  Association  of  Portland 

do 

31,680 

I't.kh 

Silt  L;ike  City     

Wasatch  Manor,  Inc ........... 

do 

21,120 

do 

27,  IX)0 

Puer'u  Hro    San  Juan    

Altergerten  Las  Teresas,  Inc 

do 

9,000 

Total,  ^'C.  202  and  231 

13,305 

13, 074 

231 

2.228 

2,191 

37 

1,422,228 

Nonprofit 

1, 397, 806 

Cooperative 

24,420 

article  calling  upon  the  House  to  restore 
the  cuts  made  in  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. I  will  ask  consent  to  include  it 
with  my  remarks: 

Model  Cities 

Restoration  of  the  $250  million  cut  out  of 
the  Administration's  $400  million  model  cit- 
ies programs  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  was  urged  yesterday  In  a  state- 
ment by  21  financial  leaders  by  Edgar  Kaiser, 
president  of  Kaiser  Industries. 

The  businessmen  said  the  House  should 
make  no  further  cuts  when  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  today,  and  the  Senate  should 
raise  the  appropriation  back  to  $400  mil- 
lion. 

Aside  from  Kaiser,  the  following  signed  the 
sUitement : 

S.  D.  Bechtel.  chairman,  Bechtel  Corp.; 
Fred  Borch.  president.  General  Electric;  D.  C. 
Burnham.  president,  Westinghouse  Electric; 
Walter  Cisler.  chairman.  Detroit  Edison;  ex- 
Commerce  Secretary  John  T.  Connor,  presi- 
dent. Allied  Chemical;  Donald  C.  Cook,  presi- 
dent. American  Electric  Power  Service;  Rus- 
sell DeYoung.  Chairman,  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber;  Ben  Helneman.  chairman,  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Riillroad;  David  Kennedy, 
chairman.  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  former  CIA  director 
John  A.  McCone,  chairman,  Joshua  Hendy 
Corp.;  Cyril  Magnin,  president,  Joseph  Mag- 
nin  Co.;  Robert  Oelman,  chairman.  National 
Ciish  Register;  David  Packard,  chairman, 
Hewlett  Packard;  Herman  Pevler.  President, 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway;  David  Rocke- 
feller, president.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank; 
Stuart  Saunders,  chairman,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  Herbert  Silverman,  chairman, 
James  Talcolt,  Inc.;  Gardiner  Symonds, 
chairman,  Tenneco  Inc.;  Sidney  J.  Weinberg, 
partner.  Goldman  Sachs;  Stanley  Marcus, 
president.  Nelman-Marcus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  telegrams  sup- 
porting the  programs  that  are  being  con- 
sidered today  were  received  by  me  and  I 
will  insert  them  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urgently  request  you  support  at  least  com- 
mittee recommendations  for  model  city  and 
rent  supplement  funds. 

George  Meant, 
President,  AFL-CIO. 


BosTor/,  Mass.. 

May  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
U.S.  Hou.^c  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Comnonwealth  cities  and  towns  extremely 
dis.ippointed  in  Appropriations  Committee 
action  on  administration  requests  for  De- 
p.trt  of  HUD.  On  their  behalf,  league  strongly 
urges  you  to  oppose  any  effort  to  further  cut 
these  appropriations,  particularly  model 
cities,  urban  renewal  and  tirban  information 
and  technical  assistance.  Also  request  your 
full  support  of  amounts  reported  by  com- 
mittee as  minlmums  needed  for  these  criti- 
cal programs 

J.  Kinney  O'RotJKKE, 
Eiecutnc  Director.  Massachusetts  League 
of  Cities  and  Towns. 


amendment  In  schools  as  it  Is  harmful  to 
progress  In  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Martin  Small, 
National    Affairs    Chairman,    Massachu- 
setts Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

HOLYOKE,  Mass., 

JVfay  15.  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  support  of  the  full  HUD  appropria- 
tion for  model  cities  and  rent  supplement  is 
most  tirgently  requested,  both  of  these  pro- 
grams are  of  vital  Importance  to  communi- 
ties such  as  Holyoke,  recognize  the  urgent 
need  for  financial  assistance  for  Vietnam  war 
efTort,  feel  otir  attack  on  substandard  hous- 
ing and  rundown  neighborhoods  is  equally 
important. 

Daniel  F.  Dibble, 
Mayor,  City  of  Holyoke. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram has  received  wide  support  from  all 
segments  and  localities  in  our  country 


T:.l.s  support  has  already  been  iwinted 
out  by  Chairman  Evins.  I  would  like  to 
add  to  that  support  some  of  the  Nation's 


most  distinguished  names  in  the  business 
and  financial  world.  In  this  morning's 
Washington    Po.^t,    there    appeared    an 


Boston,  Mass., 

May  IB,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  that  you  not  cut  back  lmp>ortant 
social  legislation.  Need  necessary  funds  for 
model  cities  and  rent  supplement  programs. 
We    also    urge    that    you    oppose    the    Qule 


Boston,  Mass., 

May  16,  1967. 
Representative  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  your  vote  for  full  administration 
request  for  model  cities — 412  million;  for 
rentpl  assistance — 40  million  for  demonstra- 
tion grants — 90  percent  Federal  aid;  and  for 
other  HUD  programs.  Budget  cuts  proposed 
by  appropriations  here  are  excessive  and 
would  cripple  existing  Federal  programs.  I 
am  sending  this  as  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Planners  and  my  view  Is  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  members. 

Sol  Gerstman, 
Principal    Planner,    City    Planning    De- 
partment, Springfield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  did  not  hear  me,  but  I 
made  it  clear  the  spending  program  is 
$140  million  for  1968.  They  do  plan  to 
spend  $140  million,  if  they  get  the  money. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  con-ec- 
tion.  Let  me  say  there  are  188  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States  and,  I  believe, 
these  are  six  counties  which  have  filed 
applications  for  planning  grants  under 
the  model  cities  program.  These  applica- 
tions total  alone  $33  million.  We  have 
only  $11  million  to  spend  on  them. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  incorrect,  but  my  under- 
standing is,  that  of  the  188  or  192,  there 
will  be  selected  from  that  number,  or 
from  that  group,  only  about  60  or  70. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  Is  ex- 
actly correct.  There  will  be  approximate- 
ly 70  selected  from  that  group. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  the  Record 
should  show — and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  want  it  to  show — that  we 
have  put  in  $5  million  as  an  addition  to 
pay  the  subsidies  that  are  due  under  the 
rent  supplement  program,  in  addition  to 
the  contract  authority. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  put  in  $5  million  to  pay 
contract  authority  under  those  applica- 
tions that  have  already  been  approved. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  deliberations  of  the  sub- 
committee under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, our  subcommittee  chairman, 
Congressman  Evins. 

The  interest,  attention,  and  introspec- 
tive analysis  devoted  to  these  hearings  by 
all  the  able  subcommittee  members  of 
both  parties  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
me,  but  especially  that  of  the  conscien- 
tious, capable,  and  highly  respected  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

It  is  suggested  that  because  the  com- 
mittee action  on  this  bill  involves  a  re- 
duction of  some  7  percent,  everyone  is 
to  be  congratulated.  I  believe  this  is  true 
up  to  a  point,  but  once  again  the  reduc- 
tions are  almost  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
excess  of  last  year's  appropriations  and 
are  reductions  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  lower  than  the  recommendations  and 
the  requests  of  the  administration 
through  its  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  hope  that  I  will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  committee  rules  sanctioned  by  the 
full  House  will  not  permit  the  various 
subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  run  off  in  various  direc- 
tions, acting  as  quasi-independent  agen- 
cies and  making  recommendations  for  an 
appropriation  that  in  its  total  is  unlim- 
ited. I  cannot  see  that  it  makes  sense  to 
let  the  various  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees— except  perhaps  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  in  the  time  of  a  national 
emergency — appropriate  up  to  or  even  in 
excess  of  the  budget  request,  without 
some  determination  of  the  overall  reve- 
nues of  the  United  States  for  the  period 
for  which  the  appropriation  will  be 
made,  and  an  appropriate  limitation.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  out 
of  the  woods  in  this  country  fiscally  until 
appropriations  are  limited  to  revenues. 

It  is  WTong  to  appropriate  in  excess 
of  revenues  except  for  a  national  crisis. 
It  is  wrong  to  increase  the  national  debt 
again  and  again.  It  is  WTong  to  pour  gas- 
oline on  the  coals  of  an  already  over- 
heated economy  in  this  way,  because  it 
steals  from  the  pay  envelopes  and  sav- 
ings of  every  single  American  citizen. 

Members  can  protest  they  want  to 
stand  for  fiscal  responsibility,  but  fiscal 
responsibility  is  not  yet  with  us  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  it  in  some  of  the  proce- 
dures that  are  current  in  this  body. 

Some  of  the  Government  agencies  that 
come  before  the  committee  are  modest 
in  their  requests,  but  almost  always  it  is 
a  question  of  how  much  they  can  justify 
in  the  way  of  an  addition  or  increase. 

More  properly  the  requirement  upon 
them  should  be  to  justify  what  they  have 
or  else  be  cut  back.  Yet  this  is  unheard 
of.  It  is  invariably  urged  that  we  have 
more  people,  we  have  a  growing  and  ex- 
panding economy  which  requires  more 
and  bigger  government. 

Realizing  the  genius  of  the  politician 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Congress,  perhaps 
we  can  never  achieve  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. Perhaps  there  will  never  be  a  firm 
rule  in  this  body  requiring  a  legislative 
estimate  of  the  revenues  to  be  anticipated 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  requiring 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  stay 
within  these  limits  and  the  subcommit- 
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tees  thereof  to  act  within  the  hmlt  of 
their  percentage  of  the  overall  total  of 
revenues  anticipated. 

This  ought  u.)  be  done  for  another  rea- 
son, too,  becau:>e  there  are  many  money 
questions  that  ought  not  to  be  put  to  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  this  House  because 
often  for  political  reasons  Members  can- 
not stand  up  and  vote  "no  "  This  Is  be- 
cause we  art'  responsible  to  constituen- 
cies the  majority  of  whom  want  us  to 
vote  ■yes"  on  such  questions  Yet  we 
should  not  be  put  in  that  situation  at 
all  when  fiscal  responsibility  indicates 
the  contrary  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest. Only  in  this  way  can  we  arrive 
at  a  workable,  operable  restriction  in  the 
nature  of  self-discipline 

It  IS  impossible  to  cut  more  pieces  from 
a  pie  than  there  are  materials  in  a  pie. 
Yet  the  Congress  continually  appropri- 
ates in  excess  of  revenues.  Yesterday  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requested  an 
increase  of  $29  billion  in  the  debt  limit 
I  like  to  believe  that  all  we  are  doing 
here  is  not  utterly  futile  I  would  like  to 
think  that  there  is  at  least  a  majority 
in  this  great  House  when  the  urgency 
is  present  who  would  put  aside  partisan 
political  advantage  and  vote  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  preserve  the  solvency 
of  the  United  States,  but  I  must  confess 
as  I  view  the  present  methods  and  proce- 
dures it  seems  this  reasoning  is  a  bit 
naive.  There  is  no  true  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  we  have  an  appropriating 
procedure  that  imposes  no  self-disci- 
pline, 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  several  parts 
of  the  pending  bill  on  which  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  a:s  a  member  of  the  sub- 
commliiee.  First,  in  the  report  at  page 
10  in  the  appropriation  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  it  is  important  I 
think  to  note  that  the  appropriation  ap- 
proves the  $4  million  requested  for  the 
sea-grant  coUetie  program,  but  it  also 
expressly  approves  all  of  the  other  re- 
quests of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  oceanography  This  language 
was  put  in  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
subcommittee  alter  a  specific  vote.  The 
language  where  it  says,  "and  other 
oceanographic  programs  as  proposed  in 
the  budget '  at  page  10  of  the  report 
means  exactly  what  it  .says.  Every  re- 
quest of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  specific  allocations  In  its  re- 
search program  on  the  subject  of  ocean- 
ography has  been  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr   Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  poinf 

Mr.  WYMAN   I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  OLAIMO  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  brou^fht  up  that  point,  be- 
cause the  gentlema:i  wa.s  very  helpful 
in  the  subcommittee  m  brmging  about  a 
restoration  of  .some  of  the  proposed  cuts 
that  we  were  going  to  make  in  the  budget 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  With 
the  gentleman's  help  we  were  able  to  re- 
store some  of  the  money  which  might 
well  have  been  cut  from  that  budget  and 
might  have  been  cut  from  the  sea  grant 
college  area  and  also  from  the  area  In- 
volving oceanographic  research.  It  is  a 
good  idea  that  we  did  put  this  langiiage 
in  the  budget,   as  the  gentleman  suk- 
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gests.  to  stress  both  oceanography  and 
research  in  oceanography  and  also  the 
money  for  the  sea  grant  colleges,  which 
are  two  vital  areas,  I  believe.  I  know  the 
gentleman  believes  that  this  work  should 
be  done. 

Mr.  W^'MAN  I  thank  the  sentleman. 
The  rea^n  why  I  made  reference  to  It 
was  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  bill  it;self.  but  I  made  the  reference 
so  that  if  anyone  has  any  doubt  about 
the  con\mittee's  action,  it  will  appear 
upon  the  record. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  It  Is  in  the  record,  and 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  it  out  today 
Mr  WYMAN  Thank  you. 
Tlie  commit t.x"  ha.s  done  a  good  job  in 
breaking  down  and  analyzing  the  budg- 
et requests  that  were  received  Almost 
S772  million  has  been  cut.  This  is  hard 
to  do  It  is  a  reduction,  as  has  been  said, 
of  over  7  percent  It  is  a  start  In  the  right 
direction.  The  most  substantial  reduc- 
tions, however,  were  made  in  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This 
Department  has  received  the  largest  cuts 
of  any  department  or  agency  we  have  yet 
considered.  In  the  model  cities  program 
the  committee  recommended  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  funds,  but  I  think  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  there  is  an 
appropriation  of  $150  million  together 
with  $75  million  additional  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  the  model  cities  areas 
and  at  this  point  there  is  nothing  before 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  except  some  applications 
from  cities  for  planning  grants. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  sense — 
and  I  sympathize  with  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  who  spoke  in  the  full  com- 
mittee on  this  subject— there  is  no  sense 
in  appropriating  tills  money  too  far 
ahead  of  time.  There  Is  no  sense  in  ap- 
propriating to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  funds  be- 
yond which  they  cannot  constructively 
oommit  at  this  time  In  other  words  i"t 
will  be  January  1968  before  there  will' be 
any  specifi.  ally  approved  city  plaiming 
that  will  lequlre  the  granting  of  funds 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts made  reference 

And,  Mr  Chairman,  In  this  situation 
the  $150  million  is  an  adequate  appro- 
priation. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  WYMAN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  our  ranking  minoritv 
member 

Mr  JONAS  Well,  is  it  not  true  that 
we  had  four  )r  five  or  six  mayors  of  cities 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  and. 
invariably,  the  answer  was.  when  asked, 
"When  can  you  get  your  plan  in,"  It 
would  take  some  6  to  9  or  12  months  Ui 
work   up  the  plans 

Mr  WYMAN  That  is  what  they  said. 
but  they  hurried  in  with  enoug-h  plans 
•■H)  that  there  are  pending  at  the  present 
time  applications  for  a  certain  number 
of  plans. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  mean  after 
they   receive   their   planning   grants,   it 


will  take  from   6  to   12  months  during 
which  to  get  the  plans  completed? 

Mr  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct.  It  will  be  at 
least  January  1968  before  we  will  have 
any  actual,  concrete  approved  plans  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  act  upon. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  given  them 
$225  million  for  less  than  6  months 
and  this  is  all  they  need  at  this  time. 

Mr  E\TNS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wi'.l  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYMAN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  gentleman  have  any  doubt 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  I>evelopment  can  make  reserva- 
tions and  commitments  with  the  $237 
million  we  are  providing?  Some  200  ap- 
plications are  now  on  file  The  applica- 
tions are  received.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  doubt  that  this  amount  of 
money  will  be  committed  during  this 
period  of  time'' 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  the  answer  is  "No."  And.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  as  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man knows.  I  have  made  requpst,s  of  the 
Department  oi  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  to  see  whether  they 
can  commit  these  funds  to  the  extent  we 
have  allowed  them,  without  undue  haste. 
And,  Mr  Chairman,  they  are  of  the 
opinion  that  although  there  will  be  more 
applications  for  planning  than  have  been 
received  that  they  can  get  started  off 
safely  and  wisely  and  con.servatively  put 
these  funds,  this  S250  million,  to  good 
use  before  June  30.  1968. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
my  concern  is  that  I  differ  with  some  of 
the  questions  with  respect  i-o  when  the 
program  can  get  .started 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Jon.asI  stated,  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Wymanj  has  reiterated,  the  testimony 
indicated  before  our  subcommittee  that 
It  would  take  from  6  to  8  or.  perhaps, 
10  or  12  months  for  the  plans  to  be  ap- 
proved and  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  then  go 
ahead  and  make  a  supplementary  grant, 
grants  to  the  extent  of  5150  million. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  re- 
stricted them  to  this  amount. 

I  am  concerned,  actually,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  they  can  make  supplementary 
grants  to  a  greater  extent. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  other  concern  Is — 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  correct  me 
If  I  am  wrong— I  am  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  we  have  authorized  over  a  2- 
year  period  $900  million  for  the  model 
cities  program.  $400  million  this  year  and 
$500  million  next  year,  representing  a 
total  of  $900  million  This  Is  true.  Yet  we 
appropriate  in  this  bill  only  $150  million 
for  the  program,  with  the  result  that  we 
reduce  the  programs  Involved  and  pro- 
posed and  requested  when  we  cut  back 
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the  $1  billion  to  the  extent  of  $250  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  this  because  I 
understand  we  cannot  appropriate  the 
$250  million  next  year,  if  they  are  going 
to  use  the  $400  million — and  they  need 
the  $400  rmllion — then  it  has  got  to  be 
appropriated  this  year. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  great  concern 
is  that  we  really  cut  the  program  back 
too  much  so  that  they  are  actually  losing 
$250  million  of  the  $900  million  that  we 
authorized  under  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram last  year. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  Is  re- 
ferring solely  to  the  supplementary  grant 
aspect  of  the  funding  request,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  it  is  $150  million.  But  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  there  was  con- 
siderable sentiment  for  eliminating  the 
program  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Indeed  there  was. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  on  his 
feet.  I  would  like  to  have  him  bear  in 
mind  that  the  record  shows  that  what 
they  have  in  mind  is  a  5-year  program. 
Congress  last  year  cut  it  back  to  2  years. 
The  testimony  before  the  committee  was 
that  to  complete  just  their  program  for 
70  cities  will  take  $2,9  billion— $2.3  bil- 
lion plus  $600  million  for  urban  renewal. 
So  a  previous  Congress  cut  them  back 
to  2  years. 

Mr.  BOLAND  If  we  do  not  give  them 
the  $400  million,  that  means  we  can  only 
give  them  $150  million  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  so  they  lose  $250  million  in 
that  way. 

As  indicated  in  my  opening  statement 
the  studies  indicate  that  a  great  deal 
more  than  S2.9  billion  will  be  necessary 
to  rehabilitate  the  cities  to  the  condition 
we  want  them  to  be, 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  just  meant  that  It  would 
Involve  $2.9  billion  for  the  70  cities  in- 
itially, and  they  will  have  to  be  back  for 
further  authorizations,  because  we  have 
onlv  a  2-year  program  authorization, 

Mr  BOLAND.  Right. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  I  may  just  state  In 
further  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  on  the 
justifications  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  calculation  of  the  first 
year's  grant  to  the  model  cities  program, 
in  volume  IV  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  justification 
for  1968  estimates,  there  appears  the 
following : 

The  Congress  hias  made  clear  its  Intention 
to  appropriate  for  the  model  cities  program 
annually,  and  to  re\iew  the  funding  of  the 
entire  program  after  Its  first  two  years,  for 
which  appropriations  were  autliorlzed  In  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

So  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  author- 
ization funding  there  will  be  more  than 
ample  opportunity  to  have  review  at  the 
end  of  the  biennial  period  so  that  an  au- 
thorization can  again  be  passed  at  that 
time  should  it  appear  advisable.  And  it  is 
conceivable  that  it  may  even  go  beyond 
the  $2.9  billion  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  had  reference,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 


knows  when  all  these  mayors  came  before 
us  they  claimed  there  should  be  a  quarter 
of  a  trillion  dollars  as  the  Federal  share 
in  this  program,  not  $2.9  billion. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  looking  at  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  what  this  com- 
mittee has  done,  and  how  the  Congress 
feels  about  it,  and  not  In  the  years  to 
come. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  been  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to 
do  this  on  the  gentleman's  time,  because 
I  had  intended  to-make  this  reference  in 
my  own  time,  but  was  diverted,  and  spent 
too  much  time  on  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  if  he  remem- 
bers that  we  were  questioning  Secretary 
Weaver  and  his  associates  about  whether 
they  were  ready  to  go  forward,  and 
whether  a  suflQclent  amount  of  planning 
had  been  done.  We  were  seeking  to  ex- 
plore all  aspects  of  this  problem,  and  I 
asked  the  Secretary  the  question,  if  he 
had  not  already  picked  out  14  cities,  and 
he  said  "No." 

I  then  asked  him,  or  stated  to  him, 
that  the  New  York  Times  had  quoted  an 
HUD  official  as  saying  that  14  cities  had 
been  selected  to  be  a  dry  run  for  model 
cities,  and  I  asked,  "Is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment?" 

Then,  with  the  gentleman's  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  read  Secretary 
Weaver's  answer  to  that  question  into 
the  Record  at  this  point,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JONAS  [reading] : 

Secretary  Weaver.  I  thlnli  I  would  have  to 
explain  that  a  little.  It  happened  that  this 
was  my  idea.  The  whole  problem  of  getting 
a  coordinated  approach  and  coop>eratlon  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  Is  a  difficult  one. 
Recognizing  that  this  would  be  a  key  factor 
in  the  success  or  lallure  of  the  model  cities 
program,  I  utilized  the  Executive  order  In 
calling  together  OEO,  Labor,  HEW,  and  our- 
selves and  saying,  "Let  us  try  out  with  the 
neighborhood  facilities  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram In  I  number  of  cities" — which  we  de- 
cided to  be  14 — "where  we  would  do  the 
building  and  they  would  supply  the  serv- 
ices and  try  to  find  out  what  the  problems 
of  coordination   would   be." 

Later  I  returned  to  this  subject  in  an- 
other colloquy  with  the  Secretary  and 
suggested  that  this  was  a  good  Idea  and 
inquired  why,  instead  of  starting  ofif  with 
70  cities,  which  has  now  grown  to  140;  he 
did  not  select  one  city  or  five  cities  or 
some  smaller  number  of  cities  to  try  out 
this  problem  of  coordination  and  Iden- 
tify any  bugs  that  are  in  the  program 
and  eliminate  them  before  we  embark 
upon  a  program  which  some  of  the  may- 
ors said  will  take  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars. 


Mr,  E'VINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EIVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  believe  I 
can  clarify  this  matter  for  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  by 
pointing  out  that  what  Secretary  Weaver 
was  referring  to  when  he  was  testifying 
was  with  respect  to  neighborhood  facil- 
ities. He  selected  14  communities  to  test 
the  neighborhood  facilities  program.  It 
was  not  the  model  cities  program.  The 
model  cities  program  Is  a  separate  mat- 
ter and  a  separate  Illustration.  This  is 
referred  to  on  page  60,  volume  3  of  the 
testimony  where  they  are  talking  about 
the  neighborhood  facilities  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  reading  from  that 
section  and  I  thought  it  was  very  clear 
from  the  response  that  Secretary  Weaver 
gave  to  me  that  he  recognized  there  are 
problems  In  getting  the  coordination  of  a 
half  dozen  different  Government  agen- 
cies. He  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  to  see 
how  far  that  coordination  could  go.  He 
called  it  a  dry  run.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  in  the  demonstration  cities 
program. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee,  That  is  being 
done  in  the  neighborhood  facilities 
program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  is  being  done  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  being  used  and  followed  up 
in  the  model  cities  program  when  it  is 
Implemented. 

The  only  reason  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  was  to  read  that  into  the 
Record  because  I  think  it  supports  the 
position  that  some  of  us  have  taken,  that 
since  this  is  a  brandnew  program  and 
has  never  been  tried  before,  and  since  It 
involves  bringing  a  dozen  or  more  sepa- 
rate Government  agencies  together,  that 
it  presents  some  problems,  I,  for  one, 
think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for 
those  problems  to  be  identified  and  re- 
solved before  going  full  speed  ahead  and 
later  have  it  said,  as  they  are  now  saying 
after  spending  $5  billion,  that  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal  are  not  doing 
the  job  they  were  designed  to  do  and  as 
they  were  sold  to  Congress  with  the  same 
kind  of  arguments  we  have  heard  today. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  think  that  is  what  we  all  want 
to  do.  But  we  just  carmot  shove  the  cities 
aside.  One  of  the  most  acute  problems  in 
America  today  is  the  problem  of  this  exo- 
dus from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs.  We 
have  to  do  something  to  reverse  the 
trend,  to  encourage  the  people  to  stay  in 
the  cities  and  get  people  who  are  produ- 
cers and  good  citizens  to  stay  in  the  cities 
so  that  we  can  help  through  them  to 
make  others  better  and  more  useful  citi- 
zens. This  cannot  be  done  overnight.  We 
must  Implement  some  kind  of  program  to 
do  this.  Here  is  a  program  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  a  genesis.  This  may  not  be  the 
precisely  correct  program.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  supplemental  grants  aspects  of 
this  program  in  which  the  justifications 
indicate  on  pages  B-5  and  B-6  of  volume 
4  of  the  justifications  to  be  the  main 
thrust  of  HUD  costs. 

Costs  to  financially  assist  these  model 
cities  will  be  met  by  supplemental  grants 
and  a  formula  which  provides — 
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First.  Grants  of  80  percent  of  the  costs 
of  planning  and  developing  local  model 
cities  programs 

Second.  Grants  of  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  administering  approved  pro- 
grams 

Third  And  here  Is  the  supplementary 
grant — this  Is  the  $400  million  request 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
referred  to — supplementary  grants  of  not 
to  exceed  80  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  local  contributions  required  in 
Federal  prot'rams  carri^'d  out  in  connec- 
tion with  approved  model  cities  pro- 
grams. The  primarv  purpose  of  these 
grants  is  to  assist  new  and  additioncil 
activities  within  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. They  would  also  be  available,  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  make  up  part  or  all  of 
the  required  local  contribution  to  Federal 
grant-in-aid  projects  or  activities  which 
are  part  of  model  cities  pro«rams. 

And  the  criteria  i^o  on  and  on  and  are 
being  pyramided  so  there  is  Federal  grant 
on  top  of  P'ederal  grant  There  are 
planned  more  and  more  Federal  grants 
with  more  appropriations  to  follow.  There 
is  a  Limit  to  what  we  can  do  financially — 
and  a  limit  to  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  here 

You  have  the  .sewerage  program,  you 
have  the  urban  renewal  proeram  as  well 
as  greater  supplementary  programs 

In  the  model  cities  pro^rram  here,  there 
are  vast  opportunities  for  improvements 
and  it  IS  up  to  us  here  m  Congi-ess  to  help 
with  these.  If  we  do  not  like  the  formula 
we  should  change  it,  but  not  kill  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  not  the  most  workable  formula 
This  will  not  bring  the  people  all  they 
need  or  expect — things  like  electric  heat- 
ing, modernization,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  We  are  not  goin^  to  have  all  this. 
With  this  kind  of  a  formula,  we  are  going 
to  have  more  and  greater  welfare  pro- 
grams 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two. 
I  expect  HUD  and  Congress  to  come  up 
witii  a  sounder  model  cities  program.  But 
we  cannot  leave  this  problem  unchal- 
lenged in  the  cities,  with  all  the  unrest 
that  is  there  It  should  not  be  pushed 
aside,  even  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  As  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee  has  said  time  and  again,  we 
must  find  an  answer  to  additional  rev- 
enues for  the  United  States  or  we  will 
become  insolvent 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setts. 

Mr  BOLAND  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve— and  I  am  sure  that  he  does,  for 
I  believe  he  understands  it  pretty  well — 
that  this  is  really  the  first  program  of 
model  cities  that  gives  the  community 
more  flexibility  in  this  area,  that  the 
Department  has  referred  to  as  "free 
money."  money  that  goes  back  to  the 
local  community  as  part  of  the  80-per- 
cent supplementary  grant  for  an  on- 
going program,  that  these  localities  will 
get  80  percent  for  an  ongoing  program. 
and  that  they  can  take  the  80  percent 
and  use  it  in  any  manner  they  see  fit 
with  respect  to  the  particular  neighbor- 
hoods of  their  city '  They  can  attack  the 


problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime;  they  can  attack  the  problem  of 
infestations  of  roaches  and  everything 
else  that  is  attuned  to  this  type  of  neigh- 
borhood? They  can  do  all  of  that  under 
this  program  and  they  are  not  able  to 
do  it  under  existing  programs  That  is 
why  I  say  that  the  approach  is  -.i  differ- 
ent and  a  better  approach  when  it  is  one 
proposed  by  local  administrates. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  Is  an  opportunity  to  innovate 
and  to  attack  the  local  problems  that 
exist  m  different  cities;  for  example,  the 
problems  in  St.  Louis  might  be  entirely 
different  from  those  that  exist  in  Boston 
Mr.  BOLAND  That  is  true  St.  Louis 
can  take  its  grant  and  use  the  money 
on  Its  particular  problems  and  Boston 
can  use  it  on  its  problems. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  is  what  I  intended 
to  say. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  a  question  in 
the  slight  remaining  time  that  I  have 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  so  that  we  know 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  faces  the  fact  tnat  many 
people  would  like  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety,  except  for  planning 
funds,  and  is  willing  to  live  with  this 
$150  million  for  supplementary  grants 
and  $75  million  for  added  urban  renewal, 
a  first  increment  of  $175  million;  in  other 
words,  a  $225  million  total  exclusive  of 
planning  funds  on  which  we  are  all 
agreed? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  The  gentle- 
man is  correct  It  is  considered  a  reason- 
able amount  They  were  disappointed 
that  the  full  funding  was  not  provided, 
but  they  state  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
amount  and  they  are  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  taktn  this  action- 
Mr  WYMAN  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  .such  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  as  he  desires. 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  the  fine  work  which  he  has 
done  in  chairing  this  subcommittee 
through  the  many  weeks  in  which  we 
have  deliberated  upon  this  particular  ap- 
propriation. I  should  also  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleaeues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  particularly  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina   i  Mr.  JonasI. 

If  ever  there  was  an  appropriation 
which  was  the  product  of  compromise, 
this  one  before  us  today  is  that  appro- 
priation. We  deliberated  at  great  length 
upon  each  and  every  one  of  these  items 
and  the  recommended  flguits  are  the 
product  of  compromise.  There  were  sub- 
stantial cuts  made  in  the  model  cities 
program  and  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram and  many  of  the  other  programs 
involving  HUD  and  some  of  the  other 
agencie--^. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  those  cuts.  I 
think  additional  funds  are  nece.s.sary  for 
our  urban  areas  and  for  our  cities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  operation  in 
which  HUD  IS  concerned.  I  think  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  reduce  these  figures  to 
the  amounts  to  which  they  have  been  re- 
duced today.  But  the  amounts  are  the 
products  of  compromise.  There  are  some 


who  want  to  reduce  them  further,  and 
perhaps  even  eliminate  the  model  cities 
program  or  the  rent  supplement  proeram 
completely.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  was 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the.se  programs  are  Kood  pro- 
grams and  are  effective  programs  and 
should  not  be  eliminated  and  should  be 
funded. 

I  stress  this  because  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  understand  that  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  were  in 
agreement  on  a  compromise  basis  that 
these  programs  involving  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment should  be  funded  and  should  be 
continued  to  trv-  to  resolve  .some  of  these 
problems   affecting   our  cities. 

I  would  hope  that  all  Members  will 
resist  and  I  urge  all  Members  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  cut  these  fundings  even 
more,  when  we  get  into  the  reading  of 
the  bill 

Other  than  that,  I  believe  we  have 
made  selective  cuts  in  many  of  the  other 
areas.  I  believe  the  agencies  can  live  with 
them.  I  stressed  earlier  in  a  discu.ssion 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  WymanI.  the  funding  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  We  make 
reference  in  the  report,  on  page  10,  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  sub- 
committee— and  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  in  adopting  this 
bill — that  particular  emphasis  be  placed 
in  the  field  of  oceanography  and  in  the 
field  of  sea  grant  colleges.  We  stress  that 
on  page  10  of  the  report,  where  we  stress 
the  funding  for  oceanography  research 
and  -sea  grant  colleges. 

I  have  just  one  other  item  I  would  like 
to  point  out.  which  I  believe  is  of  impor- 
tance, and  that  is  the  appropriation  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, which  amounted  to  $19  million,  and 
which  is  a  cut  of  $100  000  below  the 
budget  estimate  We  gave  them  prac- 
tically all  the  money  they  asked  for. 

On  page  6  of  the  report  we  wrote: 

The  Commitlee  urge.s  thl.s  Commission  to 
recognlae  the  importance  of  accomplishing 
the  legislative  mandates  of  the  Congress  In 
the  varied  fields  of  communication  and  will 
expect  a  more  effective  administration  of  its 
responsibilities. 

The  reason  I  stress  that  is  because  our 
subcommittee  went  at  great  length  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion into  having  a  more  vigorous  ap- 
proach to  its  duties  and  in  tiding  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  We  feel  it  has  fallen 
down.  We  know  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business — of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  fMr.  Evins  1  is  also  the 
chairman — went  into  this  at  sreat  lenuth 
and  gave  a  mandate  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  be  more 
vigorous  in  the  application  of  its  duties, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  spectrum  util- 
ization, where  there  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem, and  in  the  tield  of  land  mobile  u.sers. 
which  applies  to  small  busine.ss  and  other 
people  who  need  land  mobile  frequencies. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  there  has 
been  a  study  of  the  spectrum.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  told  time  and  again 
by  Congress  to  look  at  this  problem.  They 
have  come  back  time  and  again  to  say 
they  are  studying  the  problem,  but  we 
have   not   seen   any   action.   They   have 
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been  told  by  the  Select  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  they  have  been  told  by 
our  subcommittee — and  I  hope  that  they 
will  realize  that  the  time  for  action  is 
now;  that  they  should  look  at  this  entire 
problem  of  the  spectrum  and  come  back 
with  some  action,  with  some  recommen- 
dations as  to  how  we  can  get  more  usage 
out  of  the  radio  spectrum  for  our  busi- 
ness people,  and  particularly  our  small 
business  users  who  are  applying  in  the 
thousands  for  licenses  and  for  permission 
to  use  this  field. 

Having  stres.sed  this.  I  believe  this  bill, 
in  general,  deserves  the  support  of  all 
Members  of  the  House.  It  is  a  product  of 
compromise.  Certainly  it  should  be 
si!P!>orted 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentleman  has 
Indicated  his  concern  with  the  mobile 
land  radios  and  the  problems  that  the 
Federal  Communications  has  in  this  area, 
that  concern  was  expressed  emphatically 
and  dramatically  in  the  hearings.  I  com- 
pliment the  tientleman  for  the  part  he 
played  m  making  sure  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  will  re- 
solve this  problem. 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  the 
problem  will  ^'.et  worse  before  it  gets  bet- 
ter. They  should  do  something  about  it. 
I  compliment  the  L;entleman  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  leadership  he  took  on 
this  matter  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to 
say  it  would  he  quite  unusual  if  we  had 
10  Members  of  this  ix)dy  agree  on  every 
aspect  of  every  problem?  We  did  not  all 
fall  over  and  play  dead.  We  had  a  de- 
bate in  the  committee.  We  discussed 
these  problems  up  and  down.  The  prod- 
uct of  our  labor  is  the  result  of  how  the 
majority  of  the  members  felt.  The  fact 
that  there  were  no  minority  reports  filed 
would  indicate  that  it  is  the  product  of 
compromi.se.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
who  fell  out  in  the  discussion.  We  had  a 
friendly  amicable  discussion  in  the  hear- 
ings and  full  and  free  debate,  and  the 
bill  represents  the  best  that  we  could  do 
in  the  subcommittee  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  this  afternoon  to  the  verbal 
shooting  that  has  been  going  on  over  rent 
subsidies  and  the  so-called  demonstra- 
tion cities  aspects  of  this  bill. 

I  would  remind  some  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  Government  has  exploded  at 
least  $140  billion  around  the  world  in 
foreign  aid  and  that  we  will  be  con- 
fronted in  various  ways  In  this  session 
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of  the  Congress  with  another  $8  billion 
request  for  the  foreign  handout  program. 
Considering  the  proposed  increase  of 
$29  billion  in  the  debt  ceiling,  the  debt 
which  is  piling  up,  and  the  annual  $14 
billion  interest  charge  on  the  debt.  I  do 
do  not  see  how  anyone  can  possibly 
expect  to  have  it  both  ways.  How  can 
anyone  expect  to  vote  year  in  and  year 
out  for  billions  of  dollars  to  be  forked  out 
to  foreigners  and  expect  to  have  money 
to  spend  on  citizens  here  at  home?  How 
can  it  be  expected  to  do  this  without 
bankrupting  the  Government? 

It  seems  reasonably  simple  to  me.  U 
we  could  get  the  support  to  cut  down 
and  eliminate  the  foreign  handout  pro- 
gram we  might  be  able  to  put  our  finan- 
cial house  in  order  and  have  some  money 
to  spend  here  at  home. 

Something  has  been  said  in  defense 
of  the  committee  because  it  made  a 
budget  cut  of  $771  million.  Of  course, 
that  was  a  cut  from  the  asking  price. 
The  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman] 
have  well  pointed  out,  is  nearly  a  half 
billion  dollars  above  the  spending  for 
the  same  general  purposes  of  last  year. 
I  do  not  call  that  any  considerable 
achievement,  in  view  of  the  debt  and 
deficit  situation  in  which  this  Govern- 
ment finds  itself.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
very  much  of  an  achievement,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  dish  out  $475  million  more 
for  the  same  general  purposes  than  was 
spent  last  year.  There  is  not  much  econ- 
omy in  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  year  or  so  ago 
some  Members  voted  through  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  laboratory.  I  have  forgotten 
where  it  was  to  be  located — perhaps 
Houston,  Tex. — for  the  purpose  of  ana- 
lyzing 20  or  30  pounds  of  moon  dust, 
if  anybody  ever  gets  to  the  moon  and  is 
able  to  get  back  with  20  or  30  pounds  of  it. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  for  that 
so-called  laboratory? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  No.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  for  that  laboratory 
or  for  the  NASA  appropriations.  There 
is  nothing  for  the  space  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
stay  on  his  feet,  I  should  like  to  ask. 
what  is  this  "Foundation  construction" 
item  I  find  in  the  hearings?  Where  did 
someone  put  up  a  foundation  without 
having  money  to  go  ahead  with  the 
building? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  You  may  be 
referring  to  a  building  at  the  South  Por- 
tal of  the  inner  loop  beltway  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  can  see  it  at 
the  base  of  the  Capitol.  The  work  on  the 
irmer  loop  highway  is  going  on  now.  This 
is  the  foundation  for  a  new  building  that 
ties  in  with  it  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Mall.  We  have  the  outer  loop.  This  is 
for  the  irmer  loop.  This  will  permit  a 
foundation  to  be  coiistructed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  roadway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  what  is  called 
Kendall  Square? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  This  is  the 
South  Portal.  This  is  for  the  foundation 
of  a  building  to  be  erected  over  the  road- 
way. 

Mr,  GROSS.  This  carries  the  subhead 


of      "Kendall      Square      construction." 
Where  is  that? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  5ield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  a  NASA  item  and 
is  not  in  the  bill,  but  it  will  be,  as  has 
already  been  brought  out,  in  a  separate 
bill  we  will  bring  in  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  that  James 
Webb,  the  administrator  of  NASA,  went 
ahead  and  put  in  the  foundation  with- 
out any  money  or  insufficient  money  to 
construct  the  building? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Yes.  They  let  a  contract 
for  the  foundation  and  had  it  built.  Then 
when  they  went  out  for  bids  on  the 
building  the  bids  were  too  high.  So  they 
will  have  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing because  it  will  not  fit  the  founda- 
tion. Ho'.vever.  that  will  be  the  subject 
of  another  discussion  when  we  have  that 
bill  up  before  us. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  !  Mr, 
Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  decry  more  public  spending  and  our 
rising  national  debt.  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  concerned  about  it.  Anybody  has  to 
be. 

However.  I  do  not  think  the  point 
should  be  allowed  to  be  made  that  if  we 
cut  our  spending  for  social  programs  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  very  deep  impact. 
The  fact  remains  out  of  every  tax  dollar 
which  we  collect,  76  cents  goes  to  the 
military  or  to  the  cost  of  our  prior  in- 
volvements in  prior  wars,  including  vet- 
erans benefits  and  the  war  debt. 

The  other  24  cents  covers  everything, 
and  by  "everything"  I  include  foreign 
aid.  agriculture,  salaries,  and  everything. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  debt  is  a 
waste.  Well,  our  debt  was  principally 
caused  by  our  involvement,  first  of  all, 
in  World  War  II.  We  could  have  avoided 
that  debt  by  the  simple  expedient  of  tell- 
ing Tojo  "You  take  the  west  coast"  and 
telling  Hitler  "You  take  the  east  coast." 
We  would  not  have  had  a  debt  then  and, 
incidentally,  we  would  not  have  had  a 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  I  have  time,  when  I 
am  through  I  will. 

Nobody  wants  to  pass  a  debt  on  to  a 
grandchild,  but  I  would  rather  pass  a 
debt  on  to  a  grandchild  than  a  tyranny. 
Now.  about  these  demonstration  cities 
or  model  cities.  I  know  some  of  you  nev- 
er leave  your  districts  on  trips  and  do 
not  travel  to  see  what  is  going  on.  Some 
of  us  do  travel  to  see  what  is  going  on 
in  Timbuktu  or  Afghanistan.  But  I  urge 
you,  at  the  risk  of  your  being  charged 
with  taking  a  junket,  to  spend  just  48 
hours  in  a  city  slum.  Sleep  there — prefer- 
ably in  July  or  August — and  eat  there 
and  use  the  bathroom  facilities  if  there 
are  bathroom  facilities.  Then  I  would  ask 
you  to  come  back  to  this  House  and  say 
that  this  country  cannot  afford  $400  mil- 
lion to  try  to  eradicate  this  problem. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS  First  of  all  I  ain  glad  to 
hear  of  the  Joelson  plan  for  dividirm'  up 
the  world. 

Mr.  JOELSON'    The  whaf 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Joelson  plan  for  di- 
viding up  the  world 

Mr.  JOELSON  I  think  the  gentleman 
misrepresents  me.  I  said  I  am  very  glad 
we  did  not  allow  Tojo  and  Hitler  to  divide 
up  the  world.  That  Ls  why  I  am  willing 
to  face  my  responsibility  and  meet  the 
debt  not  only  for  World  War  n  but  for 
Korea  and  for  Vietnam  But  I  say  also 
that  you  .should  not  make  sad  speeches 
about  the  debt  and  then  vote  for  ever>' 
military  measure,  because  the  fact  re- 
mains that  last  year  alone  we  spent  SI 
billion  more  for  the  military  than  even 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  asked  for,  and 
I  did  not  hear  any  weepintr  or  wailing 
about  that  from  the  right  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  even  though  he  heard  no 
weeping  and  wailln'J:  over  here  and  even 
though  more  money  was  provided  than 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  asked  for.  It 
turned  out  he  did  not  ask  for  enough. 
He  has  not  asked  for  enough  for  this 
year,  either.  We  have  to  support  our 
troops  who  are  fighting  That  is  what  the 
military  appropriations  are  for 

And,  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  also  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  national  debt  that  was 
run  up  as  the  result  of  World  War  n 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1960  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  States  was  $290  billion. 
Today  It  is  over  $330  billion  and  the  debt 
climbed  almost  to  that  astronomical 
point  before  we  began  the  buildup  in 
Vietnam.  Therefore,  Mr  Chairman,  the 
administration  is  spending  a  lot  of  money 
upon  things  other  than  the  military  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr  Joelson" 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  those  troops  in  Vietnam 
upon  whom  we  are  spending  the  money 
are  coming  home  into  the  slums.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  have  got  to  attempt  to 
strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  our 
military  and  our  domestic  needs. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
we  provide  in  this  bill  $750  million  ;n 
new  money  for  urban  renewal  and  $275 
million  in  new  money  for  public  hous- 
ing. Both  of  those  programs  were  repre- 
sented on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  being 
designed  to  do  just  exactly  what  the 
demonstration  cities  program  Is  sup- 
posed to  do 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sun^e  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Vlrylnla     Mr    Kee  1 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  my 
very  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee very  much  for  the  courtesy  of 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  in  the  report 
by  the  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Developments  request  for  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1968  an  imfor- 
tunate  omission,  which  I  respectfully 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee. 

This  omission  is  the  failure  to  rec- 
ommend any  funding  for  section  205  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966. 

At  a  time  when  demands  fur  public 
facilities  are  clearly  outdistancing  the 
ability  of  local  government  to  pay  for 
them,  and  the  Federal  Government  is  be- 
lli-; called  upon  iiicreasini^ly  to  provide 
flnancial  assistance,  it  is  essential  that 
we  do  everything  we  can  to  Insure  that 
money  spent  on  public  facilities  is  spent 
efQciently  after  the  most  careful  plan- 
ning. Section  205  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is.  to  my  knowledge,  the  only 
program  designed  specifically  to  encour- 
age efficiency  and  economy  in  public 
spending,  and  as  such  should  be  given 
the  highest  priority. 

Section  205  of  the  act  provides  sup- 
plementar>'  grants  of  up  to  20  percent  of 
cost  for  certain  federally  assisted  proj- 
ects in  those  communities  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  that  demonstrate  that  their 
public  Investments  are  being  effectively 
planned  and  coordinated. 

I  have  noted  with  considerable  sym- 
pathy the  proposed  amendment  to  title 
n  introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman — 
S.  1589 — which  would  provide  the  same 
supplementary  grant  benefits  to  those 
nonmetropolitan  areas  which  similarly 
demonstrate  effective  coordinated  action. 

Too  much  Federal,  State,  and  local 
money  Is  at  .stake  in  public  investment 
programs  throughout  the  country  not 
to  devote  a  small  section  to  encourage 
deliberately  the  highest  degree  of  co- 
ordination and  planning  by  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate  In 
Its  appropriation  review  would  consider 
the  direct  value  of  this  program  to  the 
Federal  taxpayers  and  that,  in  confer- 
ence, these  cuts  would  be  fully  restored. 

Mr  EVTNS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr  Rogers]. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennes.^ee  \  Mr  EvinsI.  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  the  excellent  job  which 
they  have  done  in  relation  to  the  sea 
crant  college  program 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
each  and  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee should  be  commended  for  the  fine 
job  which  they  have  performed  by  sup- 
porting this  prok'ram  which  Is  .so  vitally 
needed  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  IMr. 

COHELANl 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  l;.1 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  of  the  model 
cities  program  is  at  slake  today.  We  have 
before  us  a  recommendation  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  is  an  ab- 
solute minimum  for  continuation  of  this 
vital  new  experiment  in  urban  develop- 
ment. 

If  we  fail  to  act  positively  on  the  small 
appropriation  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee we  will  have  destroyed  the  faith 
of  almost  200  local  communities  that 
assimied  funds  would  be  available  in 
fiscal  1968  for  execution  of  their  model 
cities  plans. 

Not  only  will  this  be  a  breach  of  faith 
with  these  local  communities  who  have 
invested  time  and  money  in  seeking 
model  cltle.s  planning  grants.  It  will  be 
a  blow  to  cities  and  city  dwellers  every- 
where that  looked  upon  last  year's  leg- 
islation as  a  start  toward  realistic  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  our  cities. 

I  mince  no  words.  Mr.  Chairman.  Our 
cities  are  In  deep  trouble,  and  Oakland. 
in  my  district.  Is  no  exception. 

The  social  and  physical  problems  of 
urban  areas  have  grown  in  spite  of 
poverty  programs,  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, education  programs,  manpower 
training  programs,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. What  we  need,  and  what  the 
model  cities  pro.qram  offers,  is  an  op- 
portunity for  local  communities  to  put 
together  a  comprehensive  action  plan 
which  recognizes  the  linkages  between 
the  problems  of  unemployment,  bad 
health,  inadequate  education,  and  phys- 
ical deterioration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Oakland  and  other 
troubled  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  need  the  opportunity  to  try  out 
such  a  program  They  will  not  be  able  to 
do  so  if  we  fail  to  provide  these  funds 

In  my  judgment,  it  was  shortsighted 
to  cut  the  recommended  budget  figure 
for  model  cities  by  over  60  percent.  I 
al.so  deplore  the  reduction  of  75  percent 
In  the  rent  supplement  program,  which 
actively  engages  American  private  enter- 
prise In  the  drive  to  make  adequate  pri- 
vate housing  available  to  needy  and  eligi- 
ble low-Income  families. 

In  Its  report  the  committee  states 
that — 

The  model  cities  program  should  play  a 
viuu  part  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  our 
Nation's  cities. 

I  find  It  hard,  however,  to  see  how  tills 
promise  can  be  realized  when  we  provide 
less  than  half  of  the  needed  funds  It  is 
a  little  like  exi^ecting  an  einht-cylinder 
car  to  run  .smoothly  when  it  is  hitting  on 
only  four  of  them. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  economize 
In  time  of  national  crisis  But.  let  me 
.say.  Mr  Chairman,  the  cri.sis  we  face  in 
our  urban  areas  must  be  given  priority 
attention  We  cannot  expect  the  growing 
discontent  that  festers  in  the  slums  of 
our  big  cities  to  patiently  wait  its  turn 
in  the  Federal  budgetary  process.  It  will 
not  go  away  if  we  ignore  it.  Rather,  it 
will  Intensify,  it  will  spread,  and  it  will 
ultimately  contaminate,  if  not  destroy, 
much  that  could  be  saved  if  we  act  now 
The  result  of  this  can  onlv  be  a  greater 
problem,  which  will  require  more  fimds 
and  a  longer  time  to  correct 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated.  I 
believe  this  appropriation  which  has  been 
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recommended  by  the  committee  Is  much 
too  small  and  modest.  It  is  clearly, 
though,  the  best  we  can  pass  at  this  time. 
Let  us,  then,  act  on  it  favorably.  Let  us, 
too,  move  as  quickly  as  we  can  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  fimds  which  the 
plight  of  our  cities  calls  for  so  urgently. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  FiNOl. 

Mr.  FINO,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
collection  with  certain  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pro- 
gram appropriations;  namely,  rent  sub- 
sidies and  demonstration  cities.  I  think 
that  most  of  you  know  that  I  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  opposition  to  these 
programs.  I  have  analyzed  them  time 
and  time  agam.  I  have  tried  to  demon- 
strate their  trickery  and  subtlety,  and  I 
believe  that  any  Congress  but  the  rubber- 
stamp  89th  would  have  rejected  them  out 
of  hand.  These  two  programs  are  essen- 
tially designed  to  promote  social  change 
and  upheaval,  if  I  may  quote  Barron's 
financial  weekly  of  November  28.  1966. 
Is  this  what  we  want?  Make  no  mistake 
about  these  programs — they  are  radical 
by  design. 

Perhaps  you  will  remember  that  this 
House  tacked  an  antiracial  balance 
amendment  onto  the  demonstration 
cities  program,  yet  only  6  weeks  after- 
wards, a  HUD  official  told  a  New  York 
City  educators  meeting  that  no  city 
which  did  not  plan  school  programs  in 
consultation  with  civil  rights  groups 
should  even  bother  to  submit  an  appli- 
cation. Who  does  HUD  want  our  cities 
to  consult — Stokely  Carmichael? 

However,  for  the  moment.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  further  describe  the  philosophy 
or  mechanics  of  these  two  radical  and 
unworthy  programs.  Instead,  I  am  going 
to  speak  on  something  which  I  believe 
should  be  of  importance  to  the  Members 
of  this  House — public  opinion  in  these 
United  States  of  ours.  _ 

Even  as  the  89th  Congress  passed  these 
programs,  it  was  obvious  that  all  over  the 
countiT.  the  people  opposed  them.  In 
March  of  1966,  right  before  rent  sub- 
sidles  won  their  first  appropriation,  our 
colleague  Bill  Brock  tabulated  congres- 
sional district  questionnaires  on  rent 
subsidies.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  he 
found?  I  will  tell  you.  He  found  that 
every  district  polled  had  opposed  rent 
subsidies.  Every  district.  The  highest  pro- 
rent  subsidy  vote  came  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.^presumably  from  beatniks  look- 
ing for  a  Federal  "pad"  subsidy.  But 
even  Berkeley  was  only  28.5  percent  for 
rent  subsidies.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  sub- 
urbs of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  saw  only  5  per- 
cent— only  5  percent — of  the  people 
favor  rent  subsidies.  If  you  have  the 
Congressional  Record  from  yesterday, 
you  can  read  the  poll  results  yourself. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  rent 
subsidies  were  on  the  ballot  twice — in 
1962  and  1964.  Both  times  they  lost  by 
overwhelming  votes.  In  1962,  they  carried 
only  one  of  New  York's  62  coimtles  and 
in  1964,  they  carried  only  three  of  New 
York's  62  counties. 
I  might  also  add  that  the  few  national 


public  opinion  surveys  taken  on  rent 
subsidies  have  shown  that  the  Nation 
opposes  them  by  a  2-  or  3-to-l  margin. 

Turning  to  the  demonstration  cities 
program,  public  opinion  polls  last  year 
showed  that  this  program  and  the  pov- 
erty program  were  tied  right  behind  the 
space  program  as  the  programs  the  peo- 
ple wanted  cut  to  pay  for  the  Vietnamese 
war.  I  do  not  know  of  any  questionnaire 
results  on  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram, but  I  would  like  to  tell  this  House 
how  New  York  City  feels  about  the 
program. 

Last  year,  when  I  ran  for  reelection,  I 
ran  on  my  record  of  100-percent  opposi- 
tion to  rent  subsidies  and  demonstration 
cities.  I  received  the  highest  vote  share  I 
have  every  received  in  my  eight  terms  In 
Congress  and  I  even  carried  every  public 
housing  election  district.  I  might  add 
that  this  vote  came  in  a  Bronx  district 
3-to-l  Democratic  by  registration.  As 
another  example  of  the  way  New  York 
City  feels,  on  April  11,  1967,  the  New 
York  City  Council,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  8 — 
a  real  bipartisan  landslide — cut  the  city 
demonstration  program  budget  by  40 
percent. 

New  York  City  does  not  want  or  need 
this  program.  Eiven  the  ghetto  is  begin- 
ning to  see  that  only  social  planners  and 
social  workers  profit  from  it.  Let  me 
quote  an  April  2,  1967,  New  York  Times 
story  describing  growing  ghetto  disinter- 
est in  the  program.  They  quote  one  young 
slum  worker  as  follows : 

We're  beginning  to  feel  like  laboratory  an- 
imals. We've  been  surveyed  and  studied  to 
death.  You  don't  have  to  draw  any  more 
maps.  There  are  maps  downtown  whilch  say 
we're  supposed  to  get  six  garbage  collections 
a  week,  but  you  don't  Bee  thoee  cats  out  here. 

The  ghetto  knows  that  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program  is  just  going  to  be  a 
gravy  train  for  the  HUD  social  planners 
and  their  friends.  I  believe  that  this 
House  owes  the  ghettos  action,  and  not 
HUD  planning  programs.  I  have  here  in 
my  hand  my  bill,  H.R.  8638,  which  would 
require  HUD  to  set  up  a  program  for 
slum  garbage  collection.  How  many  HUD 
planners  would  make  good  garbage  col- 
lectors? 

I  urge  this  House  to  listen  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  not  the  HUD  plarmers 
with  their  blueprints  for  social  upheaval. 
American  opinion  is  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
defeat  of  rent  subsidies  and  demonstra- 
tion cities.  Let  us  heed  this  voice,  refuse 
these  programs  their  appropriations,  and 
devise  new  and  worthy  programs  in  their 
stead. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pat  man]  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
considering  a  bUl,  H.R.  9960,  which  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  daily  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans  in  large  and  small 
commimities  across  the  country. 

It  is  an  appropriation  measure.  But  it 
can  mean  decent  housing  and  healthy 
surroundings  for  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  families  and  children  in  slums  and 
blighted  areas.  It  can  also  mean  that 
scores  of  American  cities  will  be  able  to 
bring  new  life  into  decaying  and  de- 
crepit neighborhoods. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
did  not  vote  out  the  full  amounts  re- 
quested for  the  new  Dei>artment  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  model 
cities  and  rent  supplements. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
faced  by  the  committee  when  it  appor- 
tions funds  for  a  variety  of  essential  do- 
mestic programs. 

I  know  that  my  friends  on  the  commit- 
tee have  carefully  considered  all  of  the 
requests  for  funds  placed  before  them. 
They  have  heard  testimony  and  justi- 
fications from  sources  of  able  oflacials, 
each  of  whom  made  a  strong  case  for 
his  particular  agency's  needs. 

Now  that  the  committee  has  made  its 
reduction  in  funds,  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  approve  the  amounts  voted  for  HUD 
so  that  the  work  of  providing  decent 
homes  for  low-income  families  can  pro- 
ceed without  interruption  or  serious  cur- 
tailment. Let  us  pass  this  bill  so  that  the 
model  cities  program  can  become  oper- 
ative without  delay. 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  which  was  authorized 
by  the  89th  Congress  to  enable  poor 
families  to  live  in  decent,  privately  owned 
housing.  Let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  the  program  that  was  strong- 
ly endorsed  by  scores  of  leading  national 
and  private  organizations,  including  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  and  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders. 

This  is  the  program  that  reaches  down 
to  those  families  whose  incomes  are  low 
enough  to  qualify  them  for  public  hous- 
ing. The  median  income  for  public  hous- 
ing is  $2,600  a  year.  Obviously,  the  rent 
supplement  program  serves  those  Amer- 
icans who  cannot  secure  decent  housing 
without  our  help. 

I  am  told  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration has  received  requests  for 
over  455  rent  supplement  projects  in  295 
communities.  These  requests  total  some 
$35  million.  The  funds  on  hand  total  $32 
million.  Additional  applications  are  com- 
ing into  the  FHA  at  a  rate  of  5,000  hous- 
ing units  a  month. 

It  requires  no  deep  analysis  to  con- 
clude that  the  rent  supplement  program 
merits  the  continued  support  of  this 
House. 

As  for  the  model  cities  program,  just 
last  week  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  reported  that 
193  applications  had  been  received  for 
model  cities  grants. 

Contrary  to  some  earlier  beliefs,  cities 
of  all  sizes,  from  Alviso,  Calif.,  with  a 
population  of  1,174  to  New  York  City 
with  more  than  8  million  people,  have 
submitted  applications  to  HUD. 

Of  the  193  applications,  75  came  from 
cities  with  under  50,000  population.  In- 
cluded in  this  group  are  six  cities  with 
less  than  5,000  population:  Smithville. 
Tenn.:  Pikeville,  Ky.;  Alma  and  Camilla, 
Ga.:  Holly  Springs,  Miss.:  Tuskegee, 
Ala.;  Walsenberg,  Colo.;  Russellville, 
Ark,;  Crystal  City.  Tex.;  Anacortes  and 
Ellensburg,  Wash.;  Chandler,  Ariz.;  and 
Calexico,  Calif. 

The  model  cities  program,  also  enacted 
last  year,  Is  the  first  Federal  proposal  for 
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dealing  with  full  range  of  physical,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  human  problems  of 
slums  and  bluhted  neighborhoods. 

The  plan  requires  no  new  programs  to 
deal  with  the  separate  social  and  physi- 
cal Ul.s  of  slums  and  blight.  What  it  does 
call  for  Is  the  full  use  of  measures  we 
now  have— measures  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past,  but  which  would  now 
apply  in  a  frontal  attack — in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  to  remake  entire 
neighborhoods  Into  social  and  economic 
assets. 

Finally,  this  program  extends  Federal 
help  to  make  po.s.sible  a  national  attack 
on  human  ar.d  physical  blight  in  our 
cities,  large  and  .small. 

We  cannii:  atT.ird  to  delay.  This  appro- 
priation bill  will  help  American  cities 
launch  the  battle. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow] 

Mr.  DOW  Mr  Chainnan.  I  cannot 
speak  for  all  of  New  York  State. 

But  it  was  indicated  here  that  some 
parts  of  our  State  are  not  happy  about 
the  demonstration  cities.  Well.  I  can  tell 
you  that  some  parts  of  it  are. 

The  parts  that  I  represent,  and  no- 
tably the  city  of  Newburgh.  are  happy 
about  it.  Up  there  we  like  Ihe  demon- 
stration proijram  because  it  is  a  com- 
prehensive program  dealing  with  all  as- 
pects of  living  in  our  city. 

We  like  it  because  it  will  arrest  blight 
and  decay  in  that  famous  old  American 
community 

We  like  It  becau.se  ;t  has  brought  forth 
citizen  participation  on  a  wide  scale  such 
as  we  have  never  had  before  among 
thos€  accepting  this  project 

We  like  it  because  it  will  preserve  the 
natural  and  historic  sites  that  exist 
along  the  Hudson  River  such  as  the 
George  Washington  headquarters  that 
are  located  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
of  Newburgh  on  those  beautiful  embank- 
ments We  want  to  keep  them  and  en- 
rich them 

We  think  of  the  ancient  American 
houses  there  in  the  city  of  Newburgh. 
built  by  that  great  American  architect, 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing.  We  are  proud 
of  them.  We  want  to  see  some  of  them 
pre.served  by  this  project. 

We  admire  too  Its  requirements  for 
compliance  with  civil  nghts. 

I  would  like  to  add  Just  one  word  and 
say  that  we  like  the  rent  supplement 
program  too  We  want  to  see  it  go  for- 
ward. The  rea.son  we  like  these  programs 
is  that  they  are  experimental. 

Very  little  of  the  legislation  pre.sented 
in  this  90th  Congress  has  been  new. 
experimental  legislation.  In  this  Con- 
gress, so  far,  there  is  little  pioneering. 
And  now,  Mr  Chairman,  the  two  chief 
pioneering  efTorts  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  Is  now  bein^i  cut  back  I  refer  to 
the  demonstration  cities  program  and 
the  rent  supplement.  Evidently  the  ad- 
venturesome, experimental,  progressive 
pioneering  qualities  of  America  are 
absent  in  the  Congress.  I  refu.se  to  believe 
it.  Mr.  Chairman  Let  us  go  forward  gen- 
erously with  these  two  great  innovative 
programs 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr   DOW   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  KVINS  of  Tennessee  The  colleague 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
just  preceded  liim  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  who  is  also  from  New  York,  stated 
that  the  people  of  New  York  were  not  for 
the  model  cities  program  and  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

However,  I  recall  the  testimony  of 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  stated  that  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
needed  $50  billion.  I  recall  a  telegram 
that  was  sent  here  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, urging  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  this  program, 

In  other  words,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  thinks  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  favor  this  program;  is  that 
not  correct 

Mr  DOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  EVINS  i)f  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man I  >ield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  uentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr  Eck- 
h.'\rdt1 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mr  Chairman,  this 
is  a  saddening  and  frustrating  occasion. 

Frustrating  because,  first,  I  must  rec- 
ognize how  the  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nes.see.  and  a  majority  of  the  committee 
have  worked  earnestly  and  w-ith  tact  and 
ability  to  preserve  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  two  of  the  most  forward-look- 
ing and  humanitarian  programs  included 
in  the  Great  Society,  demonstration 
cities  and  rent  supplements.  Then,  sec- 
ondly. I  must  respectfully  oppose  the 
committee's  recommendation  which  cut 
to  about  a  third  and  a  fourth,  respec- 
tively, the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  these  two  programs. 

Saddening,  because  it  appears  that  the 
wind  has  been  taken  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  the  reason  staled 
on  the  second  page  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

The  Committee  has  carefuly  evaluated 
overall  requirements  and  recommends  what 
It  considers  to  be  reasonable  amounts,  giving 
clue  consideration  to  the  Vietnam  situation 
and  to  the  necessity  of  limning  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  to  reduce  the  impending 
budget  deficit. 

I  believe,  however,  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial majority  of  my  colleagues  rec- 
ognize, and  will  recognize  by  adoption 
of  HR.  9960.  the  great  importance  and 
innovative  character  of  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  procram.  It  is  a  plan  of  wide 
scope  which  ainas  directly  at  curing  the 
sickness  of  the  cities.  It  provides  for 
funds  for  demonstration  grants  to  fi- 
nance proposals  made  by  cities  and 
regions.  It  recognizes  that  such  plans 
should  be  comprehensive,  including 
physical  improvement,  housing,  trans- 
portation, education,  manpower  and  eco- 
nomic development,  crime  reduction, 
health,  social  services,  and  recreation. 
And  It  would  afford  ftnancia!  aid  where 
tax  resources  are  sparsest  Cities  are  in 
dire  need  of  help  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  afford  it 

The  rent  supplements  program,  while 
not  of  such  wide  .scope,  is  also  innovative 
The  cutting  of  this  program  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation would  cruelly  remove  hope 
of  better  housing  for  millions  of  Amer- 


ican families  living  in  poverty.  The  SlO 
million  recommended  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  will  be  just  enou.ijh  to 
supplement  rentals  for  about  11.800 
families — on  the  basis  of  $832  supple- 
ment per  rental  unit. 

In  the  1967  appropriations  $'27.1200.000 
had  been  committed  for  32,264  family 
units  The  protrram  will  go  on  but  will 
not  i<row  to  meet  the  tremendous  need 
for  decent  housing  in  the  United  States. 
In  1964  there  were  6.800.000  families  In 
this  country  living  in  poverty.  Less  tlian 
a  tenth  of  the.se  live  ui  public  housing, 
and  the  rent  supplements  program 
promised  relief  Now,  we  will  fall  tragi- 
cally behind  the  pace  which  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  that  we  set  in  meet- 
ing tins  problem 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  one  further  speaker  on 
this  side  and  I  now  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates). 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of 
us  who  come  from  big  cities  are  not 
happy  about  this  bill  We  would  have 
preferred  to  see  a  much  larger  apjDro- 
priation  for  the  model  cities  program. 
We  would  have  preferred  to  see  a  larger 
appropriation  for  rent  supplements  be- 
cause we  consider  that  both  of  these 
programs  are  necessary  in  order  to  i^ro- 
v1de  housing  liiat  the  large  cities  so 
desperately  need 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cities  of  this  coun- 
try are  faced  with  the  most  desperate 
plight  The  district  which  I  represent  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  yet  one  can  see  gradual  decay  setting 
in  in  many  .sections  Tlie  cities  need  help. 
They  need  the  help  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  given  to  the  suburbs  over 
the  years.  They  need  a  much  more  sym- 
pathetic understanding  from  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  programs 
have  done  .so  little  for  the  cities.  Most  of 
their  funds  have  gone  to  build  houses  in 
the  suburbs.  They  have  gone  to  build 
the  skyscrapers  in  many  of  the  cities. 
But  they  have  not  gone  to  itrovide  family 
housing  in  the  cities.  And  FHA's  efTorts 
In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  urban 
housing  is  almost  negligible 

I  have  spoken  to  so  many  people  in  my 
own  district  who  have  tried  to  find  hous- 
ing at  reasonable  financm'-:.  but  in  vain. 
FHA  will  not  provide  terms  nearly  as 
reasonable  as  those  available  to  them  if 
they  move  out  to  the  suburbs.  In  the  sub- 
urbs of  Chicago  a  person  can  find  good 
housing  upon  payment  of  a  10-percent 
downpayment.  No  such  terms  are  avail- 
able in  the  cities.  The  downpayment 
must  approximate  50  percent  or  more 

The  suburbs  of  our  cities  provide  beau- 
tiful schools  for  children  and  make 
available  approximately  $1,100  per  pupil. 
In  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  I  am  .sure  this 
is  true  in  many  of  the  other  large  cities 
of  the  country,  the  average  payment  per 
pupil  amounts  to  around  $500  or  S600. 
This  is  another  reason  for  the  flight  from 
the  cities  to  the  suburbs  by  our  young 
people. 

Mr  Chairman,  If  we  aie  to  retain 
vitality  in  our  cities,  we  must  keep  our 
younger  people.  In  order  to  do  this,  three 
things  are  necessary:  We  must  provide 
housing   In    decent    neighborhoods.   We 


must  provide  an  adequate  amount  of 
funds  to  build  an  education  system  that 
will  permit  the  young  married  people  of 
our  country  to  want  to  live  in  the  cities, 
as  good  as  that  in  the  suburban  commu- 
nities Third,  we  liave  to  provide  the  type 
of  .security  In  the  streets  of  our  cities 
that  will  assure  protection  from  crime. 
These  are  the  essentials.  These  are  the 
goals  to  which  our  housing  programs 
should  be  directed.  These  are  the  goals  to 
which  tlie  model  cities  program  is  meant 
to  be  directed 

This  IS  not  the  first  time  that  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  the  remarks 
made  by  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr  FiNO  I  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York 
is  in  vehement  disagreement  with  him, 
as  would  be  the  mayor  of  every  large 
city.  The  model  cities  program  is  desired 
by  the  mayor  of  evei->-  city  in  the  country, 
large  or  small.  The  conference  of  may- 
ors, in  Dallas  last  year,  found  most  of 
the  mayors  agreed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiiiment  must  provide  sufficient  funds 
for  the  cities  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
survival  Some  of  the  mayors  even  stated 
that  .'^uch  amount  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  vast  sums  being  spent  on  the  Viet- 
namese war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  funds  will 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  our 
cities  need  so  desperately. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr   Talcott  . . 

Mr.  TAI.COTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  a.^k  a  couple  of  simple  ques- 
tions One  I  would  like  to  direct  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  EviNsl.  Referring  to  the 
demonstration  cities  program,  do  you 
understand  this  program  to  be.  In  fact, 
a  demonstration  program,  rather  than 
an  enormous  new  Federal  program  which 
will  probably  be  the  largest  of  all  time? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
It  is  a  novel  and  new  approach.  It  is 
designed  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
of  our  cities. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Is  It  a  demonstration 
program  in  which  only  50  or  70  cities  will 
be  involved? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  The  author- 
i-^ing  committee  has  authorized  funds 
for  2  years  for  the  program,  and  they 
anticipate  that  It  will  be  extended  be- 
yond the  2-year  period. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Is  this  contemplated 
to  Involve  only  70  cities? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  No.  I  think 
the  gentleman  recognizes  that  In  the 
.second  planning  they  expect  to  have 
another  70;  probably  140  or  150.  maybe 
200  cities. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  So  ultimately  every 
single  city,  large  and  small,  should  be 
as  much  entitled  to  money  under  this 
program  as  the  cities  that  will  be  ini- 
tially .selected? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  does 
not  necessarily  follow  I  would  say  to  my 
friend. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  the  pro- 
gram for  2  years,  and  we  are  funding  it 
partially  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am  wondering  how 
some  of  the  cities  we  are  representing 
today  and  some  of  the  papers  who  have 


spoken  up  in  favor  of  this  bill  would 
react  if  their  cities  are  left  out  of  this 
demonstration  program. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  sure  all 
of  them  would  like  to  be  included. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  fear  we  are  deprecat- 
ing our  cities  too  severely.  They  are  the 
envy  of  the  world.  There  are  no  cities 
in  the  world  that  will  compare  with  ours. 

The  housing  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  other  cities  of  the  world.  This  is 
because  of  the  individual  pride  and  per- 
sonal ambition  and  the  private  enterprise 
system  without  a  lot  of  Federal  inter- 
vention. People  seem  to  be  flocking  to 
our  cities — simply  because  they  are  a 
favorable  and  desirable  place  to  live  and 
work. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Conference  of  Mayors  where  they 
said  the  cities  of  the  counti-y  need  so 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  order  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  standard? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Yes.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  of  the  League  of  Cities.  Some 
mayors,  also,  deprecate  their  own  cities 
and  look  to  the  Federal  Government  first 
to  solve  all  of  their  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  opportimity.  in  fairness 
to  those  who  will  be  concerned  with  this 
issue  in  the  discussion  in  the  committee 
tomorrow,  to  state  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion, as  I  attempted  to  do  a  year  ago.  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  the  new 
commitments  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  in  this  coming  fiscal  year.  I 
have  found  nothing  in  the  experience 
with  this  program  in  the  intervening 
year  that  has  occmred  since  we  did 
discuss  this  matter  at  some  length  a  year 
ago  that  changes  my  opinion  that  this 
program  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  we 
ought  to  become  involved  in  at  a  time  of 
fiscal  crisis  within  our  coimtry. 

For  the  record,  I  want  it  to  be  known 
that  I  do  intend  at  the  proper  time  to 
offer  the  amendment  to  strike  the  funds 
for  new  commitments  for  rent  supple- 
ment payments. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  May  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who 
preceded  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
I  was  interested  in  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  about  what  happened  last 
year,  or  at  some  time  in  the  past,  at  some 
meeting  of  the  National  League  of  Cities. 
I  have  heard  it  said  on  many  occasions 
that  the  National  League  of  Cities  has 
endorsed  this  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram, but  I  have  in  my  hand  a  publica- 


tion issued  by  the  league  entitled  "The 
National  Municipal  Policy  for  1967."  It 
consists  of  89  pages.  I  have  looked  care- 
fully through  it.  They  have  endorsed 
every  program  I  ever  heard  of  that  re- 
lates to  urban  affairs  except  model  or 
demonstration  cities.  I  do  not  find  any 
recommendation  in  this  national  state- 
ment of  policy  about  either  demonstra- 
tion or  model  cities.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  why  that  would  be  omitted  from 
their  statement  of  national  policy? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  raised  that  point.  I  was 
speaking  about  the  National  Conference 
of  Mayors  at  their  conference  in  Dallas. 
Tlie  gentleman  refers  to  the  National 
League  of  Cities.  But  with  respect  to  that 
point,  on  April  7.  1967.  Patrick  Healy,  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas], 
in  which  he  said: 

Nation.^l  Leagve  of  CiriES. 
Washington,  DC.  April  7,  1967. 
Ho'.'.    Ch.arles  Jonas. 
U.S.  House  of  Repreaentatiies. 
Waslnngton.   D.C. 

De.^r  Charlie:  I  understand  that  you  have 
some  question  in  your  mind  concerning  the 
position  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
on  the  Demonstration  Cities  Program  as  en- 
acted by  the  89th  Congress. 

Both  the  concept  and  the  specific  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Program  have  been  supported  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  President's 
propo.sal  of  the  specific  legislation,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities'  National  Legislative 
Policy  called  for  a  broadening  of  the  more 
narrowly  oriented  urban  renewal  program 
to  include  an  approach  such  as  now  provided 
by  the  Demonstration  Cities  Legislation. 
That  Policy  states: 

"Congress  should  enact  legislation  which 
will  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  urban 
renewal  is  moving  from  a  program  of  "proj- 
ects" Into  a  continuing  process  Intimately 
and  Inextricably  connected  to  the  normal 
life  of  the  city  and  that  the  program  requires 
increased  flexibility  and  scope.  The  Congress 
should  enact  legislation  permitting  cities  to 
treat  all  blighted  areas  as  part  of  a  large 
community  renewal  area  in  a  unified  and 
comprelaensive  manner  without  regard  to 
artificial  project  boundaries;  the  period  for 
completion  in  this  type  of  comprehensive 
program  should  not  be  arbitrarily  limited, 
and  all  public  improvements  within  the  area 
should  be  eligible  for  non-cash  grants-in- 
aid." 

Pursuant  to  this  section  the  Demonstration 
Cities  legislation  was  clearly  supported  on 
behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  by 
its  President.  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagli 
of  Detroit,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  March  2, 
1966. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1967  had  Just  been  en- 
acted and  the  program  guides  had  not  been 
released  when  our  Policy  Committee  met  and 
prepared  resolutions  for  consideration  by 
our  annual  Congress  of  Cities  early  in  De- 
cember. 1966.  Since  our  policy  as  stated  above 
urges  that  such  a  device  be  available  to  all 
cities.  It  was  felt  that  the  Demonstration 
Program  was  encompassed  by  the  broad  pol- 
icy and  there  was  no  reason  to  alter  the  ex- 
isting  policy   at   that   particular   conference. 

It  may  be  of  concern  to  some  that  cur  pol- 
icy does  not  contain  a  specific  endorsement 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  Program.  We 
have  urged  our  Policy  Committee  to  develop 
positive  policy  statements  and  to  avoid  en- 
dorsements of  specific  programs  as  such.  To 
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endorse  specific  acts  or  specific  federal  urban- 
ortentcd  programs  would  fill  our  f)oUcy  book 
with  refereuces  to  a  host  of  programs  rang- 
ing from  ilrports  to  zoos. 

A  compur.sun  of  our  1965  and  1966  National 
Munlclp.il  Policy  statement  will  reveal  that 
previously  stated  endorsements  have  been 
almost  entirely  eliminated  One  specific  en- 
dorsement dealing  with  the  programs  of 
the  OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  ap- 
proved by  the  1966  Congress  of  Cities  but 
this  13  an  exception  Its  approval  at  that  par- 
ticular Conference  as  an  endorsement  was 
the  result  of  some  peculiar  conference  cir- 
cumstances not  applicable  to  other  matters 
considered  by  the  annual  Congress  of  Cities. 

The  deerree  of  Interest  shown  In  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  Program  by  cities  all  over 
the  country  clearly  Indicates  the  enthusiasm 
for  this  approach  to  dealing  with  the  critical 
problems  of  city  development  The  program 
has  stimulated  a  ver>-  wholesome  activity  In 
n\any  communities  and  has  brought  together 
Interests  In  the  communities  which  had  not 
heretoffire  sat  down  to  att.ack  urban  prob- 
lems on  a  comprehensive  basis  We  are  now 
vitally  concerned  that  the  Congress  follow 
through  on  Its  legislative  commitment  by 
assuring  adequate  appropriations  In  order 
that  these  very  desirable  and  constructive 
efforts  .It  the  local  level  will  not  be  frustrated 
and  dV3hed  at  this  critical  point  In  their  de- 
velopment. 

I  hope  that  this  will  clarify  any  doubt  you 
had  regarding  our  position  and  that  It  will 
be  possible  for  you  to  support  the  minimal 
appropriation  requests  which  we  feel  are  In- 
cluded in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  tnd  Urban  Development  this  year 
Sincerely. 

Patrick  Heai  t. 
Ezecii.txvi'  Diri^ctor 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  fom  Tennessee  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  1  minute. 

Mr-  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  know 
Patrick  Healy.  and  I  Rot  that  letter,  but 
I  wrote  him  back  and  told  him  he  had 
not  satisfied  me.  because  If  his  organiza- 
tion, the  National  League  of  Cities.  Is  so 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  demonstration 
cities  program.  I  canr.ot  understand  why 
they  did  not  Include  It  In  their  literature 
that  they  issued  in  January  of  this  year 
listing  the  programs  the  league  supports. 

This  Is  an  82-page  document  setting 
forth  their  program.  If  the  gentleman 
can  find  demonstration  cities  endor.sed  or 
recommended  or  supported  in  this.  I  wish 
he  would  point  It  out. 

Mr  EVTNS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  minute,  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  Just  want 
to  read  one  other  paragraph  from  the 
letter,  relatlnu:  to  that  very  point, 

Mr.  Healy  says  further: 

Pursuant  to  this  section  the  demonstra- 
tion citle-s  legislation  was  clearly  supported 
on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  by 
Its  president.  Mayor  Jerome  P  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  when  he  wppeared  before  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  March  2.  1966 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  contained  in 
that  document  I  do  not  consider  the  final 
word  at  all 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  are 
thousands  of  cities  In  this  country,  and 
apparently  the  National  League  of  Cities 
did  not  want  to  take  a  move  which  might 


not  be  agreeable  to  .some  of  its  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  put  his 
finger  on  the  trouble  spot  for  sure.  They 
do  not  want  to  put  in  their  literature 
that  they  favor  this  program,  and  they 
have  not  done  it,  although  they  say  on 
the  flyleaf  that  this  Is  the  national  policy 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities  They  do 
not  even  mention  demonstration  cities 

It  is  a  whole  lot  more  important  to 
have  It  in  this  book,  that  announced 
their  policy,  than  to  have  some  individual 
go  before  a  committee  and  testify  or  to 
have  some  director  write  me  a  letter  try- 
ing to  convince  me  that  the  league  Is  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  program  that  it 
does  not  even  endorse  publicly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  remaining 
time  on  this  side  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr  Cramer). 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  because,  as  I  expressed  when 
the  demonstration  cities  or  model  cities 
bill  was  before  the  House  last  year.  I  have 
reservations  and  deep  concern  about  title 
II.  and  in  particular,  section  204.  which 
provides  for  coordination  of  Federal  aids 
in  metropolitan  areas. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  nn  the  floor  I 
asked  of  the  proponents  whether  it  was 
not  true  that  if.  by  June  1,  1967,  com- 
munities did  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  204  they  would  lose  Fed- 
eral matching  money  relatirig  to  all  of 
the  basic  programs  spelled  out  in  the  act 
Itself 

As  the  section  says: 

•  •  •  hospitals,  airports,  libraries,  water 
supply  and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  works,  high- 
ways, transportation  facilities,  and  water  de- 
velopment and  land  conservation  projects 
within  any  metropolitan  area  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  review — 

by  a  local  planning  agency,  and  when  a 
report  is  made  to  the  Federal  agency  it — 

shall  include  information  concerning  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  project — 

meaning  any  of  these  projects  under  the 
bai;lc  act — 

Is  consistent  with  comprehensive  planning 
developed — ■ 

I  read  from  the  act  Itself — 
or    In    the   process   of   development    for   the 
metropolitan  area  •   •   •  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  project  contributes  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  such  planning. 

It  was  suggested  to  me,  "Oh.  we  are 
not  going  to  review  what  the  local  plan- 
ning agencv  proposes  "  The  act  Itself  In- 
dicates otherwise  as  do  the  regulations 
just  Issued 

I  suggested  that  a  lot  of  the  States  do 
not  have  such  authority  to  authorize  an 
areawlde  planning  agency.  A  lot  of  the 
States  In  their  constitutions  have  no  such 
authority  I  suggested  further  that  sucii 
an  areawlde  agency,  required  to  be  es- 
tablished, usurps  local  county  and  mu- 
nicipal elected  official  responsibility  un- 
less they  participate  In  decisions  and  the 
establishment  of  such  a  planning  unit 

These  planning  areas  are  defined  by 
the  act  Itself  as  the  areas  set  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  statistical 
metropolitan  areas.  In  this  area  that  Ln- 


cludes  Washington,  DC.  northeastern 
Virginia,  and  southern  Maryland,  all  in 
one  area,  winch  must  plan  all  of  these 
programs,  including  libraries  and  hos- 
pitals, together,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Government,  by 
June  1  of  this  year,  or  cl.se  have  these 
funds  cut  off  by  mandate  of  this  act. 

I  was  so  concerned  about  it  that  I 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Mr.  Weaver,  on 
February  23.  I  intend  to  put  these  docu- 
ments in  the  Record,  and  I  will  request 
permi.ssion  to  do  .so  at  the  proj^er  time. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Weaver  on  February 
23  and  I  asked  him.  were  the.'^e  concerns 
I  had  valid,  and  what  regulations  were 
they  planning  to  i.ssue?  It  took  him  1 
month  and  5  days  to  answer  my  letter, 
and  he  told  me  he  was  sorry,  he  was  not 
drafting  the  regulations  and.  that  this 
was  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

So  I  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  some  15  days  later  I  got 
back  a  reply  saying,  in  effect,  "I  am 
awfully  sorry,  but  these  regulations  have 
already  been  promulgated  and  must  be 
in  effect  June  1  of  this  year.  Therefore, 
you.  as  a  Member  of  Congress  interested 
in  many  of  these  basic  programs  such 
as  sewage  treatment,  highways,  coming 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  will  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  these  pro- 
grams to  see  if  they  do  what  you  .suspect 
they  will  do."  Instead  of  this,  they  send 
me  the  regulations  after  they  were  Is- 
sued with  a  list,  a  compilation  of  these 
programs,  and  they  say,  '  Here  they  are. 
It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.  If 
you  want  to  comment,  you  can  feel  free 
to  do  so."  This  list  and  regulations  con- 
firm complet-ely  my  concern  about  the 
fact  that  if  these  comprehensive  metro- 
politan area  planning  units  are  not  es- 
tablished and  m  the  process  of  being 
planned  by  June  1  of  this  year,  which  is 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  from  now,  these 
funds  can  arbitarily  be  cut  off  by  the 
Secrttary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  by  him.self  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  Is  required  to  do 
so  pursuant  to  this  act.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  listed  the  programs  Involved. 
Here  Is  his  list  This  Is  his  list  and  not 
mine.  Listen  to  these  Federal  funds  can 
be  cut  off  from  the.se  because  of  lack 
of  comprehensive  metropolitan  area 
planning.  This  is  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Open 
space,  basic  water  and  sewer,  mass 
transit,  public  works  planning,  urban 
planning  assistance,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  outdoor  recreation  I  am 
reading  some  of  them.  Here  is  the  li.'=t, 
which  Is  a  page  and  a  half  long.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Hill-Burton  hospitals,  li- 
braries, solid  waste  disposal:  under  Agri- 
culture, green  space,  rural  waste  dis- 
po.sal.  watershed  protection,  soil  and 
water  Under  Commerce  Public  works, 
regional  planning.  EDA.  beach  erosion, 
highways;  also  .^ppalachia.  and  Water 
Resources  Council  On  and  on  it  goes.  I 
am  asking  this  committee  what  Is  being 
done  to  prevent  this  cutoff  of  funds  and 
how  much  money  Is  there,  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee — 
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how  much  funds  are  there  in  this  bill  to 
carry  out  title  II? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  In  response 
to  the  gentleman's  question  regarding 
title  II  of  tne  Demonstration  Cities  Act, 
there  is  no  money  in  the  bill  for  incen- 
tive grants  as  authorized  by  that  title. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  the  question  I 
wanted  to  ask.  and  I  am  glad  to  get  an 
answer.  I  am  proud  of  the  committee  for 
doing  so  as  to  incentive  grants.  However, 
section  204  is  a  separate  section  from 
Incentive  grants. 

Now  I  have  a  second  question.  What 
Is  the  position  of  the  committee  now  with 
respect  to  the  basic  law  on  the  books 
and  the  requirement  that  local  commu- 
nities are  to  proceed  but  do  not  have 
Federal  money  provided  to  do  so?  What 
happens  to  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  one-half  a  minute. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  position  the  com- 
munities are  in  now  the  basic  law  is  that 
they  have  to  conform  to  section  204,  and 
they  do  not  have  money  for  that  or  for 
incentive  grant.  Is  there  any  authority 
in  the  agency  to  transfer  funds  to  this 
section  204  function  despite  the  lack  of 
an  appropriation  for  incentive  grants? 
I  understand  they  have  been  doing  that 
In  the  past  by  using  present  personnel 
to  effectuate  section  204.  What  will  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  it  in  the  future? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  are 
no  funds  in  this  bill  under  title  II  for 
the  incentive  grants  authorized  by  that 
title. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  proper  time  to  make 
sure  that  such  is  the  case,  also  with  re- 
gards to  section  204.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  read  the  report,  he  will  find 
incentive  grants  are  not  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has 
read  the  report  and  It  does  not  prevent 
Implementation   of    section   204   in   my 

opinion. 

February  23.  1967. 
Hon   Robert  C  Weaver. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Washington,  DC. 

De.^r  Mr  Secretary:  You  will  recall  during 
House  consideration  of  Public  Law  89-754, 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966.  that  a  rather  heated 
debate  developed  over  section  204,  "Coordina- 
tion of  Federal  Aids  In  Metropolitan  Areas". 

During  both  debate  on  the  House  bill  and 
on  the  conference  report.  It  was  my  conten- 
tion that  the  language  of  section  204(a),  If 
enacted,  would  cut  off  all  Federal  loans  or 
grants  for  ten  Federal-aid  programs  within 
any  metropolitan  area  (standard  metrop>oll- 
tan  statistical  area  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget)  after  June  30.  1967,  unless 
such  plans  were  first  submitted  for  review 
by  a  designated  area-wide  agency  or,  if  the 
application  lor  such  loans  or  grants  was 
made  for  a  special  purpose  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment, to  the  unit  or  units  of  general  local 
government  with  authority  to  operate  in  the 
area  In  which  the  project  Is  to  be  located. 

At  the  recently  held  Fourth  Biennial  Gov- 
ernment Relations  and  Planning  Policy  Con. 
ference  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners, Mr  William  E.  Spangle,  a  planning  con- 
sultant, submitted  a  paper  to  that  organiza- 
tion which  supported  my  Interpretation  of 
section  204(a).  Mr.  Spangle  sa:d: 


"More  direct  and  Immediate  Impact  on  gov- 
ernmental organization  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  will  result  from  the  planning  and  pro- 
gramming requirements  In  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966.  This  act.  after  June  1967,  re- 
quires revievi  by  a  metropolitan  planning 
agency  of  applications  for  federal  aids  affect- 
ing urban  development.  Such  review  will  be 
required  of  applications  for  loans  or  grants  to 
assist  In  open  space  land  projects  or  for  the 
planning  or  construction  of  hospitals,  air- 
ports, libraries,  water  supply,  or  distribution 
facilities,  sewage  facilities  and  waste  treat- 
ment works,  highways,  transportation  facili- 
ties and  water  development  and  land  con- 
servation projects."  (emphasis  added) 

You  may  recall  that  I  advised  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  during  the  debate  that  section 
204(a)  could  create  a  chaotic  situation  In 
metropolitan  areas  located  in  those  States 
where  the  creation  of  metropolltanwlde  or 
interjurisdictional  planning  agencies  runs 
counter  to  the  State  constitution. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  the  June  30  deadline 
rapidly  approaching,  that  your  Department 
should  now  be  In  a  position  to  advise  Members 
of  Congress  precisely  how  section  204(a) 
will  be  implemented.  Is  It,  for  Instance,  your 
intention  to  cut  off  all  Federal  aid  for  the 
aforementioned  programs  where  prior  review 
by  areawlde  planning  agencies  does  not 
occur?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  Depart- 
ment has  decided  that  section  204(a)  Is  com- 
pletely unworkable,  is  It  your  intention  to 
make  such  an  announcement? 

Certainly,  with  billions  of  Federal  aid 
hanging  in  the  balance,  some  clarification  to 
our  local,  regional  and  State  government  of- 
ficials is  necessary. 

Your  comments  on  these  questions  will 
be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Cramer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing 

AND  Urban  Development. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  27,  1967, 
Hon.  William  C.  Cramer, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Cramer:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  concerning  Implementation  of 
Section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  currently 
preparing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  Section  204.  Draft  regula- 
tions have  been  circulated  by  the  Bureau  for 
comments  to  the  various  Departments  af- 
fected by  Section  204.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  such  rules  and  regulations  will  be 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  very  shortly. 

Members  of  my  staff  assure  me  that  the 
Bureau  Is  conscious  of  the  problems  indi- 
cated in  your  letter  and  procedures  are  be- 
ing devised  to  reduce  potential  problems. 

As  soon  as  the  rules  and  regulations  are 
Issued  we  will  be  In  a  position  to  respond 
more  specifically  to  your  letter  and  will  do 
so  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver. 

commntee  on  public  works, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  5, 1967. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schultze:  By  letter  dated 
February  23,  1967.  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed herewith.  I  asked  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  how 
he  Intends  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
section  204(a)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 
In  his  reply  of  March  23,  1967,  Secretary 
Weaver    advised    that    the    Bureau    of    the 


Budget  is  currently  preparing  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  Implementation  of  section 
204  and  that  procedures  are  being  devised  to 
reduce  potential  problems  which  may  be 
caused  by  this  provision  of  the  law. 

During  the  debate  on  the  House  bill  and  on 
the  conference  report  I  advised  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  section  204(ai  could  cre- 
ate a  chaotic  condition  in  metropolitan  areas 
which  do  not  have  metropolltanwlde  or  in- 
terjurisdictional planning  agencies,  and  par- 
ticularly where  the  creation  of  such  agencies 
is  not  authorized  by  State  law,  or  may  even 
run  counter  to  the  State  constitution,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  as  to  how  this  section  may 
be  applied,  and  it  is  requested  that  I  be 
furnished  a  copy  of  the  draft  rules  and 
regulations  now  under  consideration  for  im- 
plementation of  section  204.  I  wish  to  review 
such  rules  and  regulations  before  they  are 
promulgated,  in  the  interest  of  offering  to 
you  my  suggestions  or  comments  which  may 
be  helpful  in  overcoming  problems  that  I 
foresee  when  this  section  becomes  effective 
on  July  1.  1967.  I  believe  you  will  agree  that 
I  am  entitled  to  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  draft  rules  and  regulations,  in  light 
of  the  Interest  that  I  have  in  this  matter 
and  the  concern  that  I  expressed  in  regard 
to  section  204  in  the  House  debate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Cramer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Executive  Office 

OF  the  President. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  12,  1967. 
Hon.  William  C.  Cramer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cramer;  Your  letter  of  April  5, 
1967,  requests  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
regulations  which  the  Budget  Bureau  Is 
charged  to  prepare,  under  section  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

As  you  know,  section  204  goes  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1967.  For  that  reason  we  have  been 
working  hard  to  complete  our  guidelines, 
which  are  only  part  of  the  procedures  which 
will  have  to  be  developed.  When  your  letter 
came  to  my  attention,  our  guidelines  had 
been  completed.  They  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  been  printed,  and  will  be  distributed 
tomorrow.  I  am  enclosing  an  advance  copy 
of  the  Bureau  Circular  which  incorpKDrates 
the  guidelines. 

In  effect,  the  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau designate  responsibilities  among  the 
various  agencies  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204.  Under  the  guidelines 
incorporated  in  the  Circular  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  survey  the  Nation's  metropolitan  areas 
to  identify  the  area-wide  agency  which 
would  perform  the  review  functions  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  In  section  204.  Based 
on  preliminary  findings  it  appears  that  there 
win  be  only  a  small  percentage  of  metro- 
politan areas  in  which  no  appropriate  agency 
can  be  identified.  In  such  case  section  204 
empowers  and  the  Bureau  Circular  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  request  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  in  consultation  with  local  govern- 
ments, to  designate  an  agency  to  perform  the 
review  function. 

Section  204  provides,  as  you  know,  only  for 
an  advisory  opinion  from  an  area-wide  plan- 
ning agency  with  respect  to  the  impact  of  a 
proposed  project  (under  certain  types  of 
Federal  programs)  on  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  a  metropolitan  area.  The  area-wide 
agency  may  comment  p>ositively,  adversely, 
or  not  at  all.  In  any  event,  its  comments  are 
advisory  only  and  would  have  no  veto  ix)wer. 

The  guidelines  incorporated  in  the  at- 
tached Bureau  Circular  were  reviewed  In 
draft  form  not  only  by  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned,  but  also  by  groups  representing 
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Sta:e  city,  and  county  government*,  includ- 
ing '.he  Council  of  State  Governments,  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  US.  Confer- 
eni^e  of  Mayors,  the  National  Aisoclatlon  of 
Counties,  and  the  International  City  Man- 
alters  A.s«(K'latlon 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  primary  pur- 
pose ■  >!  the  Budget  Bureau  Circular  Is  to  as- 
sign v.irious  responsibilities  under  section  204 
to  '.he  several  Federal  agencies  Involved 
Yv.'u  will  notice  In  examining  the  Circular 
that  a  number  of  agencies  will  now  have  to 
develop  Information  and  operating  proce- 
dures prior  to  July  1  The  necessity  of  com- 
pleting this  work.  In  time  to  disseminate  its 
results  in  advance  of  that  deadline,  precluded 
the  poasiblllty  of  a  further  delay  In  the  Is- 
suance of  the  Circular.  I  would,  however. 
welc'ime  y  jur  ix'mments  and  suggestions  on 
the  administration  of  section  204.  since  ad- 
dlthjnal  step>s  will  have  to  be  taken  and  pro- 
cedures developed  before  the  July  1  deadline 
Sincerely. 

Ch.^ri-es  L.  Schcx-tze. 

Director. 

EXEC'.TIVE  OFrtCE  OF  THE   PRESroCNT, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Wa.ih.ington,  DC 

To  :r.e  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
estabilshmentfi. 

Subject  Coordination  of  Federal  aids  In 
metropolitan  areas  under  Section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan  Development   Act   of    1966. 

1      PURPOSE 

Section  204  of  the  Demonstartlon  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
iP  L    89  754;  80  Stat    1263 »  provide  that 

1'  All  applications  made  after  June 
30  1967.  for  Federal  loans  or  grants  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  open-space  land  projects 
or  for  the  planning  or  construction  of  hos- 
pitals airports,  libraries,  water  supply  and 
distribution  facilities,  sewerage  facilities  and 
waste  treatm  -nt  works,  highways,  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  water  development  and 
'and  conservation  projects  within  any  met- 
ropoilt m  area  shall  be  submitted  for  review — 

ill  to  any  areawlde  agency  which  Is  des- 
ignated to  perform  metropolitan  or  regional 
planning  for  the  area  within  which  the  as- 
si.<M.nce  Is  to  be  used,  and  which  Is.  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent,  composed  of  or 
responsible  to  the  elected  officials  of  a  unit 
of  .ireawitle  government  or  of  the  units  of 
general  UxaI  government  within  whose 
Jurisdiction  such  agency  Is  authorized  to 
engage  In  such  planning,  and 

I  2  I  If  made  by  a  special  purpose  unit  of 
local  government,  to  the  unit  or  units  of 
general  local  government  with  authority  to 
operate  In  the  area  withm  which  the  project 
Is  to  be  located 

(bill)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
i2i  of  this  subsection,  each  application  shall 
be  accompanied  (Ai  by  the  comments  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  proj- 
ect involved  by  the  areawlde  agency  and 
goverr.mg  b.xlles  of  the  units  of  general  local 
go-,  ernment  to  which  the  application  has 
been  submitted  for  review,  and  iBi  by  a 
statement  by  the  applicant  that  such  com- 
ment and  recommendations  have  been  con- 
sidered prior  to  formal  submission  of  the 
application  Such  comments  shall  include 
inf  rmation  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
the  project  is  consistent  with  comprehensive 
planning  developed  or  in  the  process  of  de- 
ve.opment  for  the  metropolitan  area  or  the 
unit  of  general  local  government,  as  the  case 
ma>  be  and  the  extent  to  which  such  proj- 
ect contributes  to  the  fulfillment  of  such 
planning  The  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions and  the  statement  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph  shall,  except  In  the  case  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (2i  of  this  subsection,  be 
reviewe'i  by  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  which  such  application  is  sub- 


mitted for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  It 
in  determining  whether  the  application  Is  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Fed- 
eral law  which  governs  the  making  of  the 
loans  and  grants 

i2i  An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and  the  state- 
ments referred  to  In  paragraph  ill  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  applicant  certifies  that  a 
plan  or  description  of  the  project,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  under  subsection 
(ci.  or  such  application,  has  lain  before  an 
appropriate  areawlde  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality or  unit  of  general  local  government  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days  without  comments  or 
recommendations  thereon  being  made  by 
such  agency  or  Instrumentality, 

(3)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2i  shall  also  apply  to  any  amendment 
of  the  application  which.  In  light  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  involves  a  major  change 
m  the  project  covered  by  the  application  pri- 
or to  such  amendment. 

ici  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  such 
other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed  ap- 
propriate for  the  effective  administration  of 
this  section." 

This  Circular  has  been  prepared  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ci  of  Section  204. 

2      DEFtNlTIONS 

Terms  used  in  this  Circular  will  have  the 
meaning  given  them  under  Section  208  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act.  as  follows 

a  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going 

b  "Metropolitan  area"  means  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  how- 
ever to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

c  "Comprehensive  planning"  Includes  the 
following,  to  the  extent  directly  related  to 
area  needs  or  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local 
government:  (1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for 
long-range  development,  of  general  physical 
plans  with  respect  to  the  pattern  and  In- 
tensity of  land  use  and  the  provision  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  Including  transportation  facili- 
ties; (2»  programing  of  capital  Improvements 
based  on  a  determination  of  relative  urgency; 
i3i  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  Implementing 
such  plans  and  programs;  and  (4i  proposed 
regulatory  and  administrative  measures 
which  aid  In  achieving  coordination  of  all 
related  plans  of  the  departments  or  subdivi- 
sions of  the  governments  concerned  and 
Intergovernmental  coordination  of  related 
planned  activities  among  the  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  concerned 

d.  "Hospital"  means  any  public  health  cen- 
ter or  general,  tuberculosis,  mental,  chronic 
disease,  or  other  type  of  hospital  and  related 
faculties,  such  as  laboratories,  outpatient 
departments,  nurses"  home  and  training  fa- 
cilities, and  central  service  facilities  normally 
operated  In  connection  with  hospitals,  but 
does  not  Include  any  hospital  furnishing 
primarily  domiciliary  care. 

e  "Areawlde  agency"  means  an  official 
State  or  metropolitan  or  regional  agency  em- 
powered under  State  or  local  laws  or  under 
an  Interstate  compact  or  agreement  to  per- 
form comprehensive  planning  In  an  area; 
an  organization  of  the  type  referred  to  in 
Section  701(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954; 
or  such  other  agency  or  instrumentality  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Goveriior  (or.  In 
the  case  of  metropolitan  areas  crossing  State 
lines,  any  one  or  more  of  such  agencies  or 
Instrumentalities  as  may   be  designated   by 


the  Governors  of  the  States  Involved)  to  per- 
form such  planning, 

f,  "Special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  special  district,  public- 
purpose  corporation,  or  other  limited-pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  shall 
not  Include  a  school  district. 

g  "Unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general-purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

h.  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing    and    Urban    Development. 

3.    COVERAGE    OF    CIRCULAR 

a    This  Circular  will  have  applicability  to 

(  1 1  All  applications  for  assistance  to  those 
categories  of  land  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion projects  and  related  planning  in  metro- 
politan areas,  which  an  agency  administering 
a  program  listed  In  Attachment  A.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary,  determines  are 
of  the  types  set  forth  under  subsection  (a) 
of  Section  204  of  the  Act, 

i2i  Amendments  to  applications  which,  in 
light  of  the  purposes  of  Section  204  and  this 
Circular,  the  administering  agency  deter- 
mines would  involve  a  major  change  In  a 
project  covered  by  an  application  previously 
submitted  and  reviewed. 

b.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  extend 
the  coverage  under  the  Circular  to  such  new 
or  additional  programs  as  may  be  appropriate 
from  time  to  time, 

«.    PROCEDURES 

The  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering programs  covered  by  Section  204 
and  this  Circular,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  will  develop  and  put  into  effect 
uniform  procedures  for  obtaining  the  com- 
ments of  areawlde  agencies  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government.  Such  procedures  will 
include  arrangements  for  the  handling  and 
disposition  of  applications  and  comments  as 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  and 
the  Secretary  may  agree  to  be  desirable  and 
feasible  and  may  Include  arrangements  for 
the  provision  of  information  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
respecting  applications  received,  comments 
made,  and  actions  taken  thereon. 

5      EXISTING      REQUIREMENTS      FOR      APPLICATION 
REVIEW 

The  requirements  of  Section  204  and  this 
Circular  do  not  supplant  exl.stlng  statutory 
or  administrative  requirements  for  review  by 
metropolitan  planning  agencies  and  units  of 
general  local  government  of  applications  or 
development  plans  for  projects  under  the 
above  programs.  Whenever,  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  adminis- 
tering a  covered  program  with  such  existing 
requirements,  determines  that  they  ade- 
quately meet  the  requirements  of  Section 
204.  the  separate  review,  certifications  and 
reports  required  by  this  Circular  and  Section 
204  will  not  be  required 

6,    METROPOLITAN    REVIEW    AGENCIES 

a  The  Secretary  will  determine,  prior  to 
June  30,  1967  and  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
set  forth  under  Section  204  and  such  appro- 
priate standards  of  comprehensive  planning 
as  he  may  from  time  to  time  establish,  the 
areawlde  agency  for  each  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  then  extant  to  which 
applications  for  projects  covered  by  this  Cir- 
cular will  be  submitted  for  review  and  com- 
ment; and  for  each  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  he  will  determine  those  geo- 
graphical parts  of  or  extensions  thereto  to 
which  the  requirements  of  Section  204  and 
this  Circular  will  apply.  The  Secretary  will 
certify  to  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering programs  covered  under  Section  204 
and  this  Circular  the  names  of  such  areawlde 
agencies  and  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  He  will  mike  such 
determinations  and  certifications  for  Stand- 
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ard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  subse- 
quently de.-l)?!iatod.  and  periodically  he  will 
review  and.  to  tlie  extent  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary and  desirable,  chant^e  or  modify  such 
determinations  and  certifications, 

b.  In  the  case  of  any  metropolitan  area 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
exists  no  areawlde  agency,  as  (defined  under 
the  first  lw,'0  clauses  of  Section  2.  e.  of  this 
Circular,  for  carrying  out  the  functions  con- 
templated under  Seol!on  204.  he  will  request 
the  Governor  ol  tic  State  in  which  it  lies  to 
designate,  after  consultistion  with  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  major  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  comprising  such  met- 
ropolitan area,  an  .igency  or  instrumentality 
having  competence  in  comprel  eiisl\c  plan- 
ning to  perform  such  fuiuucn.-  Waere  such 
metropolitan  area  extends  into  more  than 
one  State,  the  Secretary  will  request  the  Gov- 
ernors of  such  States  either  ( 1 )  to  designate 
Jointly  an  Interstate  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality where  an  appropriate  one  exists,  or 
(2)  to  designate  separately  appropriate  agen- 
cies for  those  portions  of  the  metropolitan 
area  lying  within  each  State.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  Secretary  will  iissure  himself  that 
adequate  arrangements  for  coordination  exist 
or  will  be  developed 

7.  Bureau  rviif-K.  Prior  to  the  designation 
of  nreawifie  agencies  and  the  promulgation 
of  procedures  for  obtaining,  handling,  and 
disposition  of  comments  by  areawlde  agen- 
cies and  by  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  will  submit  such  desig- 
nations and  procedures  to  the  DirectOi-  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  his  review. 

8  Report  and  rvalua! .on.  On  or  before 
September  30,  1968,  the  Secretary  will  submit 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
a  report  of  activities  under  Section  204  and 
this  Circular  during  the  first  year  of  their 
application,  including  an  evaluation  of  their 
contribution  to  the  improved  coordination 
of  planning  and  development  in  metropolitan 
areas 

Charles  L,  Schultze. 

Director. 

CovERAGf;  OF  Circular 
This  Circular  v^nll  cover  those  categories  of 
land  acquisition  and  construction  projects 
and  related  planning  in  metropolitan  areas, 
under  the  following  programs,  which  the 
he.id  of  the  administering  department  or 
agency  determines,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secret;u-y.  are  of  the  tyi>es  set  forth  under 
subsection  lai  of  Section  204, 

A.    OPEN    SPACE    LAND 

( 1  I  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD) — Open  space  program  (42 
use  1500-1500e) 

(2i  Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau  of 
Outd(K)r  Recreation — Outdoor  recreation  (16 
use  460f-460f-ll) 

(3 1  Department  of  Transportation  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  (DOT  FHA)  — 
L.md.^capmt;  ..nd  scenic  enhancement  (23 
use  319(bi I 

(4)  Department  of  Agriculture  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  (USDA  SCS) — "Green- 
span" program   (7  USC  1838(IHJ)) 

B      HOSPITALS 

(ll  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wellare  Public  He.ilth  Service  (HEW  PHS)  — 
Hill-Biirton  hospital  and  health  facilities 
program   i  42  U.SC  291-291JI 

(2 1  HEW  PHS^Health  research  facilities 
(42  USC  292  292(1)  ,;s  amended  by  PL  89- 
115) 

(3)  HEW  PHS— Community  mental  retar- 
dation facilities  and  mental  health  centers 
construction  (42  USC  291k,  295-295e,  2661- 
2665,  2671-2677.  2691   2696  i 

(4)  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admln- 
lstration--Vocational  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties (PL  89-333) 

(5)  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
(ARC)  — Health         facilities         construction 


(multi-county  demonstrations)   (40  USC  App 
202) 

C.  AIRPORTS 

(1)  Department  of  Transportation  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency — Airport  planning  and 
construction   (49  USC   1101-1120) 

D.  LIBRARIES 

(1)  HEW  PHS — Construction  of  regional 
medical  libraries  (42  USC  280b-3 1 

(2)  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Office  of  Education — Library  con- 
struction (20  USC  351-358) 

E.    WATER     SUPPLY      AND     DISTRIBUTION 

(1)  HUD — Basic  water  facilities  (42  USC 
3101-3108! 

(2)  Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (USDA  FHA i— Rural 
water  facilities  (7  USC  1926(a)  ) 

F,    SEWERAGE   FACILITIES   AND   WASTE   TREATMENT 

(1)  ARC — Sewage  treatment  works  (40 
USC  App  212) 

(2)  HEW  PHS — Solid  waste  disposal  (PL 
89-272) 

(3)  Department  of  the  Interior  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  dn- 
terlor.'FWPCA) — Waste  treatment  v^-orks  con- 
struction (33  USC  466C-1) 

(4)  USDA  FHA — Rural  waste  disposal  i7 
USC  1926(a)  ) 

(5)  HUD — Basic  sewer  facilities  (42  USC 
3101-3108) 

G.    HIGHWAYS 

( 1 )  ARC — Appalachian  development  high- 
way system  ( 40  USC  App  201 ) 

(2)  DOT  FHA — Highway  planning  and 
development  (23  USC) 

H.    OTHER    TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES 

(1)  HUD — Urban  mass  transportation  (49 
USC  1601-1604,  1607-1611) 

I.  WATER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LAND  CONSERVATION 

( 1 )  ARC — Mining  area  restoration  ( 40  USC 
App  205 ) 

(2)  Department  of  Defense  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers — Beach  erosion  control  and  flood 
prevention  (33  USC  426-426h) 

(3)  Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau  of 
Reclamation — Irrigation  and  reclamation  (43 
USC  421b,  421c.  422a-k) 

(4)  Interlor/FWPCA — River  basin  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement  planning  (PL 
89-753;   80  Stat.  1246-1254) 

(5)  Water  Resources  Council — State  and 
regional  water  resources  planning  (42  USC 
1962-1962d-3) 

(6)  USDA/SCS — Watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  (16  USC  1001-1009;  58  Stat 
887),  excluding  investigations  and  surveys 
under  the  provisions  of  16  USC  1006  i 

(7)  USDA/FHA — Loans  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  shifts  in  land  use  (7  USC 
608c ) 

J.    MISCELLANEOUS 

( 1 )  HUD — Public  facility  loan  program 
(42  USC   1491-1497) 

(2)  HUD — Public  works  planning  (40  USC 
462) 

(3)  HUD — Urban  planning  assistance  1 40 
USC   641) 

(4)  HUD — Advance  acquisition  of  land 
(42  USC  3101-3108) 

(5)  Department    of    Commerce  Economic 
Development     AdmUilscration     (Commerce 
EDA) — Public  works  ar  d  development  facili- 
ties  loans    and    grants    (42    USC    3131-3136. 
3141-3143) 

(6)  Commerce  EDA  —  Regional  action 
planning    (42  USC  3181-3189) 

(7)  Commerce/EDA — Planning  assistance 
(42  USC  3151-3152) 

(8)  USDA  FHA  and  SCS — Rural  renewal 
and  resource  conservation  and  development 
(7  USC  1010.  1011,  1013a) 

(9)  USDA/FHA — Sewer  and  water  plan- 
ning (7  USC  1926(a)  (6)  ) 

(10)  HEW/PHS — Comprehensive  State  and 
areawlde  health  planning  (PL  89-749;  80 
Stat.  1180-1190) 


Programs  Covered  by  Section  204  by  Agency 

a  department  of  housing  and  urban 

development 

1  Open  space  program 

2  Basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 

3,  U'-':an  mass  transportation 

4.  Public  facility  loans 

5,  Public  works  planning 

6  Urban  planning  assistance 

7  Advance  acquisition  of  land 

B.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

1.  Outdoor  recreation 

2  Waste  treatment  facilities 

3.  Irrigation  and  reclamation 

4,  River  basin  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment 

C      DEP.«RTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

1.  Highway    landsc.pmg    and    scenic    en- 
liancement 

2.  Highway  development 

3  Airport  planning  and  construction. 

D      DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.    EDUCATION, 
AND    WELFARE 

1.  HiU-Burton    hospital   and   health   facil- 
ities 

2    Health  research  facilities 

3.  Community  mental  health  facilities  and 
centers 

4.  Vocational  rehabilitation  facilities 
5    Regional  medical  libraries 

6.  Solid  waste  disposal 

7.  Comprehensive      State      and      areawide 
health  planning 

8,  Library  construction 

E.     DEPARTMENT     OF     AGRICULTURE 

1.  "Greenspan"  program 

2.  Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  facilities 
and  planning 

3.  Watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion 

4.  Soil   and  water  conservation  loans 

5.  Rural  renewal  and  resource  conservation 
and  development 

F.     DEPARTMENT     OF     COMMERCE 

1.  Public  works  and  economic  development 
facilities 

2.  Regional  action  planning 

3.  Economic  development  planning 

G.    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

1.  Beach  erosion  control  and  flood  preven- 
tion 

H.     APPALACHIAN     REGIONAL     COMMISSION 

1.  Health   facilities   construction 

2.  Sewage  treatment   works 

3,  Appalachian  development  highway 
system 

4,  Mining  area  restoration 

I,     WATER     RESOURCES     COUNCIL 

1,  State  and  regional  water  resources  plan- 
ning 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yieM  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ry.anI,  to  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
state  the  obvious,  that  is.  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  cities  of  Ameiica  the  cut- 
ting of  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  par- 
ticularly the  cutting  of  the  demonstra- 
tion cities,  now  called  the  model  cities, 
pi-ogram  and  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
trpm  is  catastrophic.  I  hope  that  in  con- 
ference or  even  on  this  floor  tomorrow 
the  appropriation  v.ill  be  Increased  to 
meet  the  authorization  for  which  the 
administration  has  a.sked  and  which  we 
voted  last  year.  This  bill  does  short- 
change our  cities  at  a  time  when,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  said  earlier  this 
afterncxin,  we  are  facing  what  he  called 
the  third  great  crisis  in  our  histoid,  the 
ci'isis  of  urbanization. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  In  his  opening  remarks 
this  aft€rncx)n  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  Che  Subc;)mmittee  on  Independ- 
ent, Offices,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see iMr.  EviNsl,  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
before  us  cut  the  budget  estimates  b^ 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  "We 
think  thi.s  is  a  major  achievement."  he 
said 

Indeed  it  is.  Mr.  Chairman.  But  at  the 
expense  of  the  cities  of  America  It  is  an 
acnievement  which  will  yield  dividends — 
increased  slums,  more  rat-infested  tene- 
ments, tireater  degntdation  and  poverty, 
and  inteii:>ificat,ion  of  all  of  the  social 
problems  which  afflict  urban  America. 

The  b'jd;:?et  estimates  were  reduced  by 
$771  7  million,  and  S688  6  million  came 
out  of  the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  deplore  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  shortchantjing  the  cities. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  S662 
million  for  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram— $12  million  for  planning  grants. 
$400  million  for  supplementary  grants. 
and  5250  million  for  grants  for  new  urban 
renewal  projects  within  approved  model 
cities  areas 

The  administration  budget  request 
corresponded  to  this  .luthorlzatlon.  That 
budget  request  has  now  been  slashed  to 
$237  million — 12  million  for  planning 
^'rants,  $150  million  for  the  model  cities 
program,  and  $75  million  for  new  urban 
renewal  projects.  This  is  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $425  million  in  the  new  demon- 
stration cities  program  which  raised  so 
many  hopes  last  year.  The  hopes  of  over- 
coming the  slums  and  the  concomitant 
social  problems  are  being  dashed. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  to 
the  program  of  grants  for  neighborhood 
facilities  for  which  Congress  has  au- 
thorized SI 50  million  through  fiscal  year 
1968. 

To  date  only  $29  million  have  been  ap- 
propriated, and  this  bill  provides  for  $27 
million  additional.  This  makes  a  total 
of  $56  million  out  of  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $150  million.  This  is  an  important 
program  which  was  designed  to  help  pro- 
vide community  and  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities on  a  two-thirds,  one-third  basis 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee in  slashing  the  administration's 
request  for  rent  supplements  from  S40 
million  to  $10  million  Is  a  serious  blow  to 
a  program  which  we  enacted  amid  glow- 
ing predictions  but  which  has  never  been 
permitted  the  funds  necessary  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  problem. 

The  total  of  congressional  authoriza- 
tions for  rent  supplements  Is  $105  mll- 
Uon — $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
$35  million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  and  $40 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Despite  the 
obvious  need  and  the  u:  gings  of  the  ad- 
ministration, only  $12  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  fl.-ical  year  1966,  and  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967 

Now  the  request  nf  $40  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968  has  been  slashed  callously 
to  $10  million  This  means  that,  out  of  a 
total  authorization  of  $105  million,  $42 
million  will  be  appropriated 

The  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1968 
will  provide  approximately  11.000  units 
of  rent  supplement  housing  for  the  en- 
tire Nation    It  IS  clear  that  New  York 


City  cannot  expect  more  than  about  1 ,200 
of  such  units.  This  Is  totally  inadequate. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
budget  request  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram was  cut  by  64  percent — to  less  than 
one-half  of  what  was  requested.  The 
rent  supplement  program  fared  even  less 
well — 75  percent  of  the  requested  appro- 
priation for  this  program  was  cut  out. 

These  slashes  were  made  m  the  face 
of  a  statement  m  the  ccmn'.ittee's  own 
report  that: 

The  mtxiel  cities  program  should  play  -■» 
vitol  part  in  meeting  the  challenges  ot  our 
Nation's  cities. 

The  administration's  modest  request 
for  $662  million  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram represented  funds  to  be  utilized  to 
plan  and  carry  out  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  m  60  to  70  cities 
throughout  the  country  in  the  coming 
year.  On  this  basis,  the  requested  appro- 
priations would  have  provided  less  than 
an  average  of  $10  million  per  city — a  sum 
far  too  small  to  carry  out  effectively  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  urban  prob- 
lems . 

If  Congress  approves  a  total  appro- 
priation of  only  64  percent  of  the  amount 
requested,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  will  have  little 
choice  but  to  cut  back  the  number  of 
cities  included  in  the  program 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are  well  aware 
of  the  growing  severity  of  the  problems 
of  our  great  urban  areas,  and  of  the 
benefits  the  model  cities  program  is  de- 
signed to  yield  In  helping  to  overcome 
them  There  is  no  need  to  reiterate  it 
again. 

There  seems  likewise  little  value  in 
pointing  out  how  small  is  the  requested 
appropriation  for  model  cities,  in  com- 
parison with  military  expenditures,  for 
example.  But.  both  these  factors  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  as.sessing  the  com- 
mittee's action. 

The  fate  of  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  an  example  of  irresponsible 
slashing  of  a  promising  plan  to  abet  the 
housing  crisis  of  our  cities.  Considering 
the  urgent  necessity  for  providing  ade- 
quate shelter  for  low-Income  families, 
the  initial  request  for  $40  mlUion  was  ex- 
ceedingly modest.  The  completely  un- 
justified 75  percent  slash  will  now  per- 
mit HUD  to  aid  only  10.000  to  12,000  low- 
income  families — a  minute  fraction  of 
the  total  number  needing  assistance. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has  been 
termed  by  President  Johnson  the  most 
crucial  new  Instrument  available  to  im- 
prove the  American  city  The  rent  sup- 
plement approach  offers  flexibility.  The 
amount  of  assistance  can  be  reduced  as 
the  Incomes  of  the  recipient  families  in- 
crease, eliminating  movement  of  families 
from  their  homes  when  their  Incomes  rise 
above  levels  requiring  assistance  Tills 
will  eliminate  one  of  the  features  of  most 
present  programs  which  work  great  per- 
sonal hardship.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aspecUs  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  is  tha.  it  will  encour- 
age economic  and  racial  integration  in 
housing.  It  will  help  to  break  up  the 
ghettos  In  our  urban  centers. 

.All  these  factors  Indicate  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  rent  supplement  program. 
Given  the  necessary  fi-nds  to  make  a 


substantial  contribution,  this  program 
may  prove  to  be  a  very  effective  Instru- 
ment for  providing  decent  housing  for 
low-income  families.  This  is  certainly  no 
time  to  emasculate  this  program. 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  colleagues  say 
that  the  bare-bones  appropriation  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  lor  the  model 
cities  and  rent  suppienitnt  programs 
represents  a  victorj-  At  lea.st  some  funds, 
regardless  of  how  inadequate,  it  is  said, 
were  approved.  However,  I  say  that  the 
increasingly  serious  problems  of  provid- 
ing decent  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies, and  of  attempting  to  find  workable 
solutions  to  the  vast  problems  confront- 
ing our  rapidly  expanding  urban  areas, 
completely  justify  the  relatively  modest 
appropriations  that  were  requested.  Any 
reduction  in  funds  for  these  vital  pro- 
grams is  not  only  completely  unjusti- 
fied, but  represents  a  totally  negative  at- 
titude toward  the  problems  of  our  In- 
creasingly urbanized  society. 

This  is  no  time  to  cut  funds  for  vital 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams, which  promise  to  provide  some 
alleviation  of  the  increasingly  severe 
problems  confronting  our  cities.  On  the 
contrary,  the  problems  are  sufficiently 
pressing,  and  the  resources  of  our  cities 
sufficiently  limited,  so  that  programs 
that  offer  a  means  to  the  .solution  of  some 
of  these  problems  deserve  to  be  given 
full  financial  support 

I  dec;-y  the  blind  senseless  slashes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  requested  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  that  we  fully 
fund  the.se  programs. 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  RiegleI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak 
today  in  supixjrt  of  the  present  appro- 
priation bill  and  particularly  for  the  sums 
recommended  for  model  cities  activity. 
In  my  judgment  the  critical  underlying 
issue  in  the  model  cities  program  Idea 
is  that  of  finding  new  methods  for  ad- 
dressing the  crisis  conditions  facing  ur- 
ban America.  It  is  a  Federal  program  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  presently 
has  a  .stranglehold  on  67  percent  of  all 
the  available  tax  revenue  in  this  coun- 
try; it  has  the  money — the  financial  re- 
sources Certainly  it  is  not  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  any  reason  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  superior  understanding 
of  urban  problems. 

Hopefully,  at  .some  time  m  the  future, 
we  will  s.ib.>taiitlally  revise  the  division 
of  tax  revenue  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  one  hand,  and  State  and 
local  government  on  tl;e  other,  and  give 
State  and  local  government  a  larger  and 
more  equitable  share  of  the  available  tax 
revenue  Only  then  will  State  and  local 
goveriunents  be  able  to  regain  their  .self- 
sufficiency  They  badly  need  to  reassume 
the  initiative  in  the  area  of  restoring 
their  urban  centers,  and  that  can  only 
be  done  by  reducing  their  dependence  on 
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an  overly  large  and  financially  dominant 
Federal  Government.  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  effect  that  long  needed  rebal- 
ancing of  the  various  levels  of  gjvern- 
ment  at  this  time. 

The  an.ount  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  represents  a 
comproini-e  There  are  those  who  are 
convinced  we  .should  aoandon  these  pro- 
grams— others  who  would  expand  them 
beyond  the  reccmmeiidcd  .-^ize. 

The  level  ol'  recommended  funding  is 
the  product  of  an  adjus'^ment  between 
these  competing  points  of  view — and  rep- 
resents the  maximum  amount  the  com- 
mittee could  recommend  in  the  face  of 
the  ma'^sive  and  mounting  preemptive 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

While  this  amount — both  planning 
funds  and  program  funds  combined — 
represents  only  the  finest  fraction  of 
what  will  be  needed  ultimately  to  restore 
our  cities,  it  does,  nevertheless,  represent 
an  amount  sii-able  enough — In  my  judg- 
ment—to fully  tax  the  administrative 
capability  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  at  this  time  and 
allow  the  Nation  to  get  started  in  devel- 
oping some  of  the  technology  required  to 
revitalize  our  major  cities. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  feel  that 
progn^m  must  go  ahead  at  the  recom- 
mended level,  and  I  support  the  appro- 
priation bill  on  that  basis.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  if  these  programs — in  the 
event  they  are  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress-— begin  to  show  political  manipu- 
lation, mismanagement,  or  typical  Fed- 
eral bureaucratic  inefficiency,  the  com- 
promi.se  that  is  today  allowing  these  pro- 
grams to  proceed  will  be  destroyed.  I 
urge  tho.se  who  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  these  programs  to 
take  very  careful  note  of  this — because 
their  future  next  year  and  the  year  after 
will  hinge  solely  on  performance  and 
measurable  achievement.  And  that  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
it  is  the  duty  of  people  to  support  the 
Government,  It  Is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  support  the  people.  To 
further  subsidize  the  housing  of  a  free 
people  in  the  name  of  compassion  is  to 
permit  further  atrophy  of  the  American 
people,  and  our  tomorrows  v^'ould  record 
that  mistake.  Let  us  be  compassionate 
enough  for  the  future  of  the  American 
people  to  ask  of  them  self-reliance  and 
endurance  of  tem.porary  hardships  today 
in  order  that  our  strength  thus  gained 
will  keep  us  free  tomorrow,  and  to  re- 
quire of  ourselves  fiscal  responsibility 
toward  that  goal. 

Fiscal  re.sponsibility  demands  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  value  received  for  every 
dollar  spent.  In  1967,  social  planning 
seems  to  be  an  obsession  with  many,  but 
there  is  increasing  evidence  that  educa- 
tional emphasis  and  planning  will  prop- 
erly replace  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Include 
In  my  remarks  the  following  writing 
which  Is  not  just  an  echo,  but  a  present 
and  eternal  challenge  for  the  United 
States  of  America : 

America 
When   God   m.ide  the   oyster,  he   guaran- 
teed his  .absolute  economic  and  social  secu- 
rity. He  built  the  oyster  a  house,  his  shell. 


to  shelter  and  protect  him  from  his  enemies. 
■When  hungry,  the  oyster  simply  opens  his 
shell,  and  food  rushes  in  for  him.  He  has 
Freedom  from  'Want.  But  when  God  made 
the  Eagle,  He  declared,  "The  blue  sky  Is  the 
limit — build  your  own  house!"  So  the  Eagle 
built  on  the  highest  mountain.  Storms 
threaten  him  every  day.  For  food,  he  flies 
through  miles  of  rain  and  snow  and  uind. 
The  Eagle,  not  the  oyster,  is  the  emblem  of 
America. 

— Johnson  Jottrnal. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I 
EXECtJTIVE   OFFICE   OF   THE   PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL    AERONAUITCS    AND    SPACE 
COUNCIL 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For   expenses   necessary   for   the   National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  established 
by  section  201   of   the   National   Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2471 ) ,  including  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles, reimbursement  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  security- guard  serv- 
ices, and  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109,  $524,000. 

OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

S.\LARIES    AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  including  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  reimbursement 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
security  guard  services,  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  and  expenses  of  attendance 
of  cooperating  officials  and  individuals  at 
meetings  concerned  with  the  work  of  emer- 
gency planning,  $4,700,000. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Cormnittee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  9960)  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEA'VE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who 
spoke  during  general  debate  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  on  the  bill  H.R.  9960  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  that  I  be  permitted  to  include 
with  my  rem.arks  certain  tables  and 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over 
2  million  non-English-speaking  school- 
children in  the  United  States.  These  chil- 
dren are  handicapped  before  they  even 
get  to  school.  In  a  study  released  last 
August,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion report  on  Spanish-speaking  children 
stated: 

Many  of  these  young  people  experience 
academic  failure  in  school.  At  best,  they  have 
limited  success.  A  large  percentage  become 
school  drop-outs.  .  .  .  And  little  headway 
is  being  made  against  the  problem. 

The  National  Education  Association 
report  called  for  action: 

The  need  is  for  action — Now!  To  meet  the 
problem  fully,  however,  further  legislation 
and  substantially  increased  appropriations 
are  needed.  A  more  intensive  effort  to  recruit 
additional  teachers  from  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  is  another  imperative.  Additional 
research,  especially  of  a  demonstration  na- 
ture, is  yet  another.  An  extended  series  of 
needs  could  be  listed.  But  the  urgent  need  la 
for  action  and  innovation  In  local  school  dis- 
tricts almost  everywhere. 

Significantly,  the  report  was  entitled 
"The  Invisible  Minority."  These  school- 
children are  the  forgotten  children  We 
have  various  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged schoolchildren.  Those  programs 
are  far  from  adequate  and  must  be 
greatly  expanded. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
I  believe  would  establish  imaginative  and 
useful  programs  for  the  non-English- 
speaking  schoolchild.  The  bilingual  edu- 
cation proposal  has  been  developed  by 
Senator  Yarborough,  Representative 
RoYBAL,  and  Representative  Scheuer.  I 
am  happy  to  join  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. 

Entitled  the  "Bilingual  Education 
Act,"  this  bill  would  give  grants  to  local 
school  districts  for  bilingual  education 
programs,  such  as  teacher  training,  spe- 
cial materials,  preschool,  adult  educa- 
tion, guidance  and  counseling,  remedial 
instruction,  as  well  as  summer  programs. 

The  bill  authorizes  $25  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  $35  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

These  sums  are  modest  when  com- 
pared with  the  need.  They  are  also  mod- 
est when  it  is  realized  that  the  best  in- 
vestment America  can  make  Is  in  the  fu- 
ture generation. 

As  the  NEA  report  says,  "the  need  is 
for  action — now." 


THE  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES 'WASHINGTON  AIR  POL- 
LUTION  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reve- 
lation,  made   several   weeks   ago,    that 
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Wa.shmKtons  air  is  the  fourth  dirtiest  In 
the  Nation,  came  as  a  shock  to  some  of 
us  on  Capitol  HiU.  It  has  placed  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  in  a  crisis  at- 
mosphpre  But  that  crisis,  I  think,  can 
have  some  benefit 

Like  so  many  other  problems  this  Na- 
tion has  faced,  the  air  pollution  crisis 
has  stolen  up  behind  us  while  we  busied 
ourselves  with  other  matters.  It  has  now 
come  to  the  fore  as  a  deepening  prob- 
lem which  threatens  the  continued 
health  of  the  city  dwellers  in  our  Na- 
tion—and 7  out  of  10  of  our  citizens  live 
In  urban  art'as 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  an- 
tipollution legislation  which  is  substan- 
tially patterned  after  plans  drafted  by 
the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  proscribes  the  burning  of  fuels 
with  a  sulfur  content  above  1  percent, 
and  sets  a  date  by  which  all  cars  driven 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be 
equipped  with  antipollution  devices, 

The  bill  !s  a  result  of  long  study  by 
officials  111  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
surrounding  suburban  areas — study 
which  must  be  copied  in  scores  of  metro- 
pjlitan  artas  throughout  the  country  if 
they  are  to  meet  the  threat  of  polluted 
air 

It  is  a  model  air-pollution  ordinance, 
one  which  I  would  recommend  as  a  start- 
ing point  to  any  city  or  State  interested 
In  acting  for  it^  future  betterment 

There  were  ominous  warnings  last  fall, 
when  a  i,'lant  air  mass  stagnated  over 
the  eastern  seaboard,  of  what  this 
Nation  can  expect  if  air  pollution  is  not 
combated  Pollution  trapped  in  the  still 
air  felled  hundreds  of  people  and  was 
responsible  for  the  aggravation  of  res- 
piratory conditions  of  elderly  citizens  in 
eastern  cities 

I  am  pleased  that  New  York  State  has 
again  taken  the  lead  among  the  several 
States  in  formalizing  an  interstate  com- 
pact with  Connecticut.  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware.  New  Jersey,  and  the  Federal 
Government  which  would  provide  for 
the  setting  of  the  .same  standards  for 
control  of  air  pollution  in  these  States. 

The  founding  of  this  "regional  air- 
shed" follows  the  lines  of  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  hope  that,  in  our  delibera- 
tions, we  can  pass  that  bill  so  that  other 
States  can  join  together  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit  in  combating  areawide  air 
pollution 

We  have  started,  but  the  road  to  clean 
air  still  stretches  far  out  before  us.  The 
first  steps  are  usually  the  hardest,  and  I 
think  the  Introduction  of  this  model  alr- 
pollution-control  ordinance  represents  a 
giant  step  along  that  road. 


DESECR.^TION    OF    THE 
FLAG 


AMERICAN 


Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  e.\tend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  "> 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion's course  down  the  pages  of  history 


has  known  days  of  problems  and  days 
of  blessings,  Mr  Speaker,  and  it  has 
not  been  without  its  dangerous  days: 
but.  thanks  be  to  God.  it  has  had  always 
plenty  of  men  of  patriotic  devotion  to 
country  and  duty,  coupled  with  the  re- 
sourcefulness and  resolution  needed  to 
protect  it  from  its  enemies,  foreign  or 
domestic.  Every  nation  and  every  civi- 
lization has  had  its  dissenters  I  am  sure 
they  are  no  more  numerous  now  than  of 
old.  but  their  technique  in  the  use  of 
modern  news  media  seems  to  have  made 
them  much  more  vociferous.  Why  the 
thousands  of  patriotic  young  Americans 
risking  their  lives  for  their  country  s 
cause  do  not  have  the  same  reader  ap- 
peal as  the  wretched  misfit  burning  his 
draft  card  or  desecrating  his  country's 
flag  mystifies  us  all  I  say  this  as  one  who 
left  an  eye  in  the  South  China  Sea  in 
World  War  II — and  about  16  million 
others  who  also  served,  think  likewise 

The  recent  scourge  of  indignities  and 
desecrations  inflicted  on  our  flag  and 
our  country  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
gives  us  cause  for  renewed  concern — 
not  so  much  for  the  unfortunate  mis- 
guided individuals,  but  for  the  damage  it 
could  do  our  cause  through  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  false  hope  to  the  effort  of 
the  enemy  General  Westmoreland  told 
this  House  the  other  day  that  the  enemy 
considers  our  "Achilles  heel  to  be  our 
resolution. 

He  thus  plainly  said  the  vice  of  the 
doves  is  the  false  hope  they  cause  the 
enemy  to  have  that  if  the  enemy  just 
holds  out  long  enough  our  country  will 
give  up  What  an  injustice  to  our  men 
overseas  fighting  the  enemy  What  a  hor- 
rible price  they  will  pay — for  every  day 
that  the  war  is  extended  is  paid  for  in 
the  lives  and  blood  of  our  men  over  there 
The  most  vicious  weapon  of  the  dis- 
senter is  the  public  act  of  desecrating 
our  flag — the  symbol  of  all  that  we  hold 
near  and  dear  in  this  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Bill  Roper  Country  Post  No  364  of 
the  American  Legion,  Corpus  Christi. 
Tex  ,  like  millions  of  other  Americans 
15  keenly  concerned  about  this  situation 
and  is  calling  on  Congress  to  exercise 
its  authority  to  pass  laws  with  teeth  to 
require  even  the  misfits  to  refrain  from 
public  insults  to  our  flag,  our  country, 
and  to  the  men  who  serve  its  cause.  I 
ask  special  permission  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  record  a  resolution  which 
the  members  of  the  BUI  Roper  post  have 
adopted  unanimously  and  which  I  think 
expresses  pointedly  the  feeling  of  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen  everywhere: 
The  resolution  follows: 

Btt-L  RoptR  CovtrtKX  Post  No  364 
Resolution 
Whereas  P\ibllc  Law  if623.  approved  June 
22.  1942  and  from  time  to  time  amended  by 
the  Conjjress  of  the  United  States  concerning 
flig  law  and  Its  interpretations,  has  no  pro- 
.  isions  for  penalties  for  desecration  of  the 
.American  Flag  and 

Whereas  The  American  Flag  embodies  the 
Ideals  of  oar  American  democracy  which  has 
from  generation  to  generation  stood  lor  Life. 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness  not 
only  for  our  own  peoples  but  by  association 
has  come  to  be  the  aim  and  ideal  of  other 
peoples  who  seek  to  follow  our  example  of 
democracy  and 

Whereas  Thousands  of  brave  Americans 
have   suffered   and   died    In    their   country's 


service  In  this  and  preceding  generations  to 
preserve  the  freedoms  not  onl',  for  the  people 
of  our  nation  but  for  peoples  ot  other  nations 
.-•.nd 

Whereas  Certain  Individuals  and  groups 
have  sought  to  express  their  dissent  to  pres- 
ent government  policies  by  burning  or  in 
vnrious  ways  destroying  our  National  Em- 
blem and 

Whereas  Legislations  Is  now  pending  In 
Congress  to  provide  penalties  for  any  per- 
son or  persons  convicted  of  acts  of  desecra- 
tion  to  the  Flag  of  Our  Country,  new 

Therefore  be  It  resolved.  Th.it  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  enact  legislation  providing 
for  severe  penalties  to  any  person  or  persons 
convicted  of  desecrating  the  American  Flag. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  TTiat  this  resolv.tion 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Ralp.*!  Y.irborough. 
and  the  Honorable  John  Tower.  U  S  Senators 
and  the  Honorable  John  Young.  Congress- 
man. 14th  District,  of  Texas. 


ALCOHOLISM— OUH  FOURTH  RANK- 
ING NATIONAL  HEALTH  PROBLEM 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GUDE  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation — HR  8.523 — which  would 
establish  a  Bureau  of  Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control  within  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  along  w-ith  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Congre.ssman  Kupfer- 
MAN.  and  21  other  Members  of  the 
House.  I  had  the  priviletie  of  appearing 
last  week  on  television  station  WTTG's 
"Panorama"  with  Peter  Hutt.  an  attorney 
of  Washington.  D.C.,  who  is  also  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  alcoholism. 
Mr  Hutt  was  attorney  for  the  defendant 
in  the  so-called  Easter  case,  which  is  a 
landmark  decision  in  developin?  a  mod- 
ern approach  to  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holism I  should  like  to  commend  WTTG 
for  their  interest  in  this  crave  problem 
and  the  public  service  which  they  per- 
form by  making  tim>."  available  to  bring 
such  problems  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  is  a  qrave 
one  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  as  it 
IS  nationally.  It  ranks  amoni^  the  worst 
of  our  public  healtli  menaces,  behind  only 
heart  disease,  mental  Illness,  and  cancer. 
This  fact  is  even  more  shocking  when 
we  find  that  as  a  nation,  we  spend  some 
$380  annually  for  treatment  of  each 
tuberculosis  patient,  while  16  cents  is  the 
average  spent  each  year  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  an  alcoholic. 

With  the  recognition  of  alcoholism  as 
a  disease,  my  own  State  of  Maryland 
ranks  18  among  the  States  of  the  Union 
in  funds  appropriated  for  this  problem 
with  a  littl"  more  than  S'j  million 
appropriated 

In  Maryland  for  the  last  6  years,  more 
patients  were  admitted  to  psychiatric 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism 
than  for  any  other  single  diagnosis.  In 
actual  numbers,  alcoholic  admi.sslons 
have  more  than  doubled  since   1960. 

In  addition,  an  excess  of  10  percent  of 
patients  with  other  diagnoses  were  also 
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prolane   and  Indecent  language   to   Include 

I ],    ( 1,    and    1 1.    At   this 

time  other  witnesses  had  gathered  In  the 
vicinity.  Defendant  was  at  this  time  also 
placed  under  arrest  for  disorderly  conduct.' 
On  January  11,  the  same  day.  defendant 
was  brought  Into  court  for  trial  on  the  two 
charges.  Defense  counsel  requested  and  re- 
ceived a  three-week  continuance  and  de- 
fendant was  released  on  his  personal  recog- 
nizance. On  January  31.  defendant  was  ar- 
raigned and  his  trial  continued  to  the  next 
day.  That  night  defendant  was  again  arrested 
percent  of  these  offenders  are  alcoholics,  for  public  intoxication.  On  the  following  day. 
Thus,  a  considerable  amount  of  police  February  l,  defendant  was  tried  on  the  two 
time,  which  could  be  used  in  the  pursuit  charges  of  public  intoxication  and  one  of 
of  criminals,  is  involved  in  dealing  with     disorderly  conduct 


reported  to  have  a  major  drinking  prob- 
lem. Thus,  alcoholism  was  related  to  the 
patient  illness  in  half  of  all  the  admis- 
sions to  Maryland  State  mental  insti- 
tutions. 

The  total  number  of  alcoholics  in  the 
State  is  now  estimated  to  number  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000.  Better  than 
14.000  persons  are  arrested  for  drunken- 
ness each  year  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  it  is  estimated  that  90  to  95 


this  problem.  Statistics  available  from 
the  Maiyland  State  police  reveal  that  in 
50  percent  of  fatal  accidents  on  Mary- 
land hi^zluvays.  alcohol  was  involved  as 
a  factor. 

These  few  statistics  will  demonstrate 
that  alcohol  does  much  more  than  mere- 
ly shorten  life.  It  takes  a  heavy  toll  on 
the  family  of  the  afflicted  individual,  a 
toll  incapable  of  measurement  by  statis- 
tics. The  economic  cost  of  this  disease 
also  runs  high  in  terms  of  cost  to  busi- 
ne.ss  and  industry  from  absenteeism,  in- 
efficiency, and  accidents.  Estimates  run 
as  liigh  as  $2  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  give  prompt 
attention  to  this  le;islation  which  would 
set  up  this  Bureau  of  Alcoholism  Care 
and  Control  and  to  provide  funds  to  en- 
able Stales,  localities,  and  private  insti- 
tutions to  move  forward  in  a  broad  scale 
attack  against  this  critical  problem. 

I  should  al.so  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  a  recent  court  case 
which  is  significant  to  the  question  of 
alcoholism  and  law.  This  is  the  case  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  against  Chat- 
field  S.  Phillips,  the  so-called  Murphy 
decision.  In  the  Murphy  decision  the 
question  of  the  guilt  of  the  chronic  alco- 
holic charged  with  a  crime  is  dealt  with. 
This  is  very  important  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  the  chronic  alcoholic 
in  the  United  States  today.  The  opinion 
is  as  follows: 
I  In  the  District  of  Cohimbia  Court  of  General 

Sessions.  Criminal  Division  | 
District  of  Columbia  v.  Chatfield  S.  Phil- 
lips— -Criminal  Nos.   854,  5-67 
memor.andum  of  opinion 

This  case  presents  the  problem  of  whether 
or  not  a  chronic  alcoholic,  into.xlcated  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  offense,  can  be  found 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct.  Because  the 
question  is  new  to  this  Court  and  because  its 
Implications  are  somewhat  extensive,  the 
Court  states  its  facts  and  conclusions  In  some 
detail. 

1-    THK    F.1CTS 

Tlie  defendant.  Chatfield  S.  Phillips,  was 
arrested  for  public  intoxication  and  disor- 
derly c.>nduct  arising  out  of  the  following 
circumstances: 

On  January  11.  1967.  at  4:30  AM.,  the  ar- 
resting officer  in  ret-ponse  to  a  radio  run  ob- 
served the  defendant  on  the  public  sidewalk, 
unsteady  on  his  feet.  smclUnt;  of  alcohol,  and 
Incoherent  In  his  speech.  The  officer  arrested 
defendant  for  public  intoxication  and  was 
escorting  him  to  the  squad  car  when  the 
defendant  broke  away,  ran  up  to  the  door  of 
a  house  on  the  street,  banged  on  the  door  and 
demanded  entry.  He  was  reapprehended  by 
the  officer,  became  loud,  boisterous,  and  used 


The  arresting  officer  testified  as  above,  and 
stated  In  addition  that  he  had  seen  Phillips 
about  four  or  five  times  previously  in  the 
same  location.  Each  time  defendant  appeared 
intoxicated,  and  each  time  he  was  attempting 
to  gain  access  to  a  certain  house.  The  officer 
had  arrested  Phillips  for  public  intoxica- 
tion on  only  one  of  the  occasions  when  de- 
fendant had  actually  gained  such  access.  The 
officer  had  never  arrested  defendant  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  before,  nor  witnessed  con- 
duct of  the  defendant  sufficient  to  constitute 
this  offense.  The  officer  did  not  know  if  de- 
fendant had  been  previously  adjudicated  a 
chronic  alcoholic.  He  further  testified  that 
he  was  unfamiliar  with  defendant's  arrest 
record.  On  cross-examination  he  stated  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  disorderly  conduct 
was  a  result  of  defendant's  drunkenness. 

A  social  worker,  qualified  by  the  court, 
testified  that  he  had  examined  Phillips, 
spoken  to  his  mother  who  gave  him  back- 
ground information,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
Phillips  was  a  chronic  alcoholic.  This  conclu- 
sion was  based  on  the  following  facts  con- 
cerning the  defendant;  he  has  had  two  years 
of  college  education  and  43  arrests  for  drunk 
and. or  disorderly  conduct;  he  has  lost  Jobs 
due  to  his  drinking;  he  has  had  gastric  upsets 
and  shakes;  his  drinking  has  been  so  heavy 
over  the  past  ten  years  that  his  longest  period 
of  sobriety  did  not  exceed  one  week.  On 
the  basis  of  this  testimony,  defendant  was 
declared  a  chronic  alcoholic  -  and  was  ordered 
committed  to  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation 
Clinic  under  D.C.  Code  24-501  et  seq..  dispos- 
ing of  the  charges  of  public  Intoxication. 

As  to  the  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  the 
social  worker  further  testified  that  in  his 
experience  there  was  a  connection  between 
chronic  alcoholism  and  disorderly  conduct, 
that  generally  a  chronic  alcoholic  when  in- 
toxicated loses  control  of  his  conduct,  that  it 
is  common  but  by  no  means  universal  for  a 
chronic  alcoholic  to  become  disorderly  when 
arrested,  that  disorderly  conduct  was  not 
necessarily  a  symptom  of  chronic  alcoholism. 
but  that  it  could  be  with  respect  to  a  given 
individual,  and  that  in  this  case  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  was  a  "direct  consequence  ' 
of  defendant's  chronic  alcoholism. 

At  this  point  the  defense  renewed  a  prior 
motion  for  a  judgment  of  acquittal  on  the 
grounds  that  defendant's  disorderly  conduct 
was  a  product  of  his  alcoholic  condition  and 
his  chronic  alcoholism.  This  matter  was  taken 
under  advisement." 


'  Defense  counsel  stipulated  at  trial  that 
defendant's  conduct  was  such  as  to  consti- 
tute disorderly  conduct.  See  also  Williams  v. 

District     of     Columbia,     DC.     Ct. 

App   .  (Slip  opinion  =4037.  March  7, 

1967).  This  Court  has  reservations  concern- 
ing the  scope  of  one  disorderly  conduct  stat- 
ute, which  will  be  expressed  in  its  opinion. 
District  of  Columbia  v.  Moore,  Knight,  and 
Reed. 

-  There  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  defendant  had  been  previously  adjudi- 
cated a  chronic  alcoholic.  There  being  no  ex- 
isting record  of  such  adjudication,  the  above 
procedure  was  followed. 

^  The  Court  expresses  Its  appre>,latlon  for 


The  question  thus  becomes,  to  what  ex- 
tent, if  any.  is  chronic  alcoholism  a  defense 
to  disorderly  conduct  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

II.    THE     BASES    FOR    THE     DEFENSE    CONCEPT    OF 
CHRONIC    ALCOHOLISM 

Chronic  alcoholism  was  first  recognized  as 
a  valid  defense  to  public  intoxication  in 
Dni-er  v.  Hmnant.  356  F.  2d  761  (4th  Cir, 
1966 1 .  where  the  Court  stated : 

■•The  alcoholic's  presence  in  public  is  not 
his  act.  for  he  did  not  will  it.  It  may  be 
likened  to  the  movements  of  an  imbecile  or  a 
person  in  a  delirium  of  a  fever.  None  of  them 
by  attendance  in  the  forbidden  place  defy  the 
forblddance."  ' 

To  punish  the  chronic  alcoholic  for  pub- 
lic appearance  would  be  to  punish  him  for 
his  status,  reasoned  the  Court,  and  therefore 
would  constitute  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment under  the  8:h  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, relying  on  Robuison  v.  California, 
370  U.S.  660  il962>.  VThlle  apparently  in- 
tending to  limit  its  decision,  however,  the 
Court  used  language  which  could  later  be  ex- 
jianded  to  cover  a  broader  range  of  offenses: 
••.  .  .  our  excusal  of  the  chronic  alcoholic 
from  criminal  prosecution  Is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  those  acts  on  his  part  u-hich  arc 
compulsive  as  characteristic  of  the  disease." 
[Emphasis  added]  - 

Shortly  thereafter,  chronic  alcoholism  was 
declareda  defense  to  public  intoxication  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Easter  v.  District 

of   Columbia.  U.S.   App.   DC.   .   361 

F.  2d  50  (1966).  The  Court  sitting  en  banc 
unanimously  agreed  that  by  statute."  chronic 
alcoholism  was  an  involuntary  act  and  there- 
fore could  be  asserted  as  a  defense  to  the 
crime  of  public  intoxication.  Four  of  the 
eight  judges  w^ent  further  to  agree  with 
Driver  that  punishment  of  the  chronic  vio- 
lated the  8th  Amendment." 

Most  recently  this  issue  has  been  raised 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Budd  v.  Cali- 
fornia, cert,  denied.  87  Sup.  Ct.  209  (1967). 
Defendant  was  convicted  for  public  drunken- 
ness. A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  denied 
by  the  California  Supreme  Court  and  a  writ 
of  certiorari  was  proffered  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Dissenting  from  the  denial  of 
the  writ.  Justice  Fortas  stated: 

■■It  is  time  for  this  Court  to  decide  whether 
persons  suffering  from  the  Illness  of  alcohol- 
ism and  exhibiting  its  symptoms  or  effects 
may  be  punished  criminally  therefor."  [Em- 
phasis added.]  ' 

Justice  Douglas  concirred  in  even  broader 
language  that  .  .  .  being  an  alcohol  addict, 
like  being  a  drug  addict,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  criminal  law  .  .  ." 

Driver.  Easter,  and  Robinson  were  all  cited 
in  the  dissent. 

Further  use  of  Driver  and  Ea.^ter  was  made 
in  Fultz  v.  United  States.  365  F.  2d  404  (6th 
Cir.  1966)  where  defendant,  a  chronic  alco- 
holic and  drug  addict,  after  4'2  months  in- 
carceration, entered  a  guilty  plea  aft-er  only 
15  minutes  consultation  i*-ith  counsel.  In 
voiding  the  plea,  the  Court  referred  to  Driver 
and  Easter  as:  ■'.  .  .  the  recent  leading  cases 
holding  that  chronic  alcoholism  may  be  a 
defense  to  a  charge  of  unlaivful  conduct. 
because  of  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part 


the  briefs  submitted   by   counsel   and   amici 
curiae. 

■  356  F2d  at  764. 
•  Ibid. 

•DC.  Code.  1961.  Title  24.  Sec.  501  et  seq. 

■  The  ■•majority  also  relied  on  Sueenp  v. 
United  States.  353  F.2d  11  1 7th  Cir.  1965) 
whe-e  court-imposed  probation  terms  that 
defendant  refrain  from  use  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages were  held  invalid  as  unreasonable 
where  the  Court  knew  that  defendant  was  a 
chronic  alcoholic, 

■87  Sup.  Ct  209-210. 
"87  Sup.  Ct.  211. 
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of  one  so  aflected."  (Emphasis  added  |  •  36o 
P.  2d  at  407. 

StUl  anoUier  and  possibly  even  more  far- 
reaching  development  In  the  law  relating  to 
chronic  alcoholism  has  taken  place  in  New 
York  In  United  States  v  Freeman.  357  F  2d 
606  (2nd  Clr  1966).  ihe  Court  adopted  the 
American  Law  Institute  definition  of  in- 
sanity "  In  a  case  invoUing  sale  of  narcotics 
by  a  narcotic  addict  This  deflmtlon  is  closer 
than  any  other  US.  Insanity  test  to  that  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  laid  down  In  Dur- 
ham V.  United  States.  94  U  S  App  D  C.  228. 
214  P  2d  862  (  19541  and  McDonald  v  United 
States.  114  US  App  DC  120,  312  F.  2d  847 
(1962).  Immediately  followTng  Freeman,  the 
same  court  considered  a  case  Involving  sale 
of  narcotics  by  a  chronic  alcoholic.  United 
States  V.  MalafTonte.  357  F  2d  629  1 2nd  Clr 
1966).  The  Court  reversed  and  remanded  the 
conviction  of  the  alcoholic  In  light  of  Free- 
man. Thus,  chronic  alcoholism  was  found  to 
rals«  a  Durham- McDonald-WVie  Issue  of  In- 
sanity. 

Prom  this  brief  survey  it  can  be  seen  that 
chronic  alcoholism  has  been  found  to  b« 
exculpatory  on  various  rationales  statutory 
Involuntarlnese.  Easter,  Involuntary  status 
violating  8th  Amendment.  Easter  i4  Judges). 
Driver.  Budd  '  Dciuglas  and  probably  Fortas) ; 
and  Irresponsibility  Insanity.  Malafrcmte. 

m.   APPLICATION    OP    RATIONALES   TO    DISORDEXLT 
CONDUCT 

We  must  now  examine  the  charge  at  hand, 
disorderly  conduct,  in  light  of  the  above  cases 
and  their  logic. 

1.  Plrst.  It  should  be  recognized  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  crime  of  general  intent.  The 
language  of  the  applicable  statutory  provi- 
sions dealing  with  disorderly  conduct  make 
It  clear  that  n,>  specific  Intent  Is  requisite  to 
the  crime  Title  22  Sec  1107,  Unlawful  .As- 
sembly— Profane  and  Iridecent  Language. 
states: 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  persons  to  curse  .  .  or  engage  In  any 
disorderly  conduct  In  any  street  ...  or  In 
any  other  public  place 

Title  22.  Sec  1121.  Disorderly  Conduct — 
Generally,  is  even  more  direct  In  eliminating 
Intent - 

"Whoever,  with  intent  to  provoke  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  under  circumstances  such 
that  a  breach  of  the  peace  may  be  occa- 
sioned thereby         •■   |  Emphasis  added] 

The  alternative  phrasing  is  clear 

Although  definitions  are  elusive.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  general  Intent  Is  one  which 
the  law  presumes  from  the  commission  of 
the  act  "  This  so,  the  long  legal  history  of 
Intoxication  in  relationship  to  specific  Intent 


'■We  will  not  dwell  on  non-criminal  rami- 
fications of  D'^iier-Eaiter  but  see  Lewis  v. 
Celeb^ezze  359  P  2d  398  i4th  Clr  1966). 
where  chronic  alcoholism  was  held  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  ground  for  dlsabllltv  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  Further,  this  opin- 
ion will  not  rely  on  recent  decisions  from 
Jurisdictions  which  have  not  yet  accepted  the 
rationales  of  Driver  and  Easter.  Cook  v  State. 
151  S  E  2d  155  iGa  Ct  App  1966).  chronic 
alcoholic  convicted  of  driving  while  drunk; 
People  v  Be'anger.  52  Cal  Reporter  660 
(1966 1,  drunk  In  public  constitutes  dis- 
orderly conduct   by   statute 

"  A  person  Is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  If  at  the  time  of  such  conduct  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he  lacks 
subsMntlal  capacity  either  to  appreciate  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  the  law 
357  P  2d  at  622  i  Model  Penal  Code.  Section 
4  01) 

"  P'oofor  V  United  State'!  85  U  S  App. 
DC  .341  177  P  2d  656  il949i.  general  Intent 
requisite  for  unauthorized  use  of  vehicle  not 
negated  bv  voluntary  drunkenness  See  also 
People  V  Goldrnan.  53  Cal  Reporter  810  (DC 
App    Cal    1966 1 


crime  "  is  not  In  point.  A  recent  Illustrative 
case  is  State  v.  Sukovaty.  135  N.W.  2d  467 
I  Sup.  CT.  Neb  1965),  involving  a  disorderly 
conduct  conviction  based  upon  public  curs- 
ing disturbing  the  peace.  The  trial  court  In- 
structed the  Jury  on  the  elements  of  the 
offense;  no  reference  at  all  was  made  to  in- 
tent. The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  conviction,  explaining: 

"The  ordinance  does  not  provide  that  a 
particular  Intent  shall  be  an  element  of  the 
offense  charged,  and  the  trial  court  was  not 
required  to  instruct  In  reference  to  Intent  sis 
an  element  of  that  offense."  '• 

Another  pertinent  case  Is  Parker  v.  United 

States.  US    App    DC.  .  359  P. 

2d  1009  I  US  Ct  App.  D  C  1966)  Involving  an 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  Although  evi- 
dence of  defendant's  intoxication  was  Intro- 
duced, the  trial  court  gave  no  Instruction  on 
the  intent  required  for  assault  or  the  legal 
effect  of  Intoxication  on  this  Intent  In  af- 
firming the  conviction,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  stated: 

"Since  the  statute  does  not  require  that 
the  weapon  be  used  with  a  conscious  pur- 
pose to  Inflict  Injury,  we  decline  to  read  this 
requirement  Into  It  .  The  concern  of  the 
statute  Is  with  assaults  that  are  committed 
with  dangerous  weapons  .  .  Since  a  spe- 
cific intent  to  Inflict  serious  injury  is  not 
necessary,  drunkenness  Is  no  defense.  What- 
ever ambiguities  there  may  be  in  distin- 
guishing between  sp>eclflc  and  general  Intent, 
to  determine  whether  drunkenness  Is  a  de- 
fense, an  offense  of  this  nature  Is  not  one 
which  requires  an  intent  that  Is  susceptible 
to  negation  through  a  showing  of  voluntary 
intoxication."  " 

2.  Secondly,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  DC 
Code  which  compels  the  conclusion  that 
chronic  alcoholism  Is  a  complete  defense 
to  disorderly  conduct.  The  effect  of  Title  24. 
Sec  501  et  seq  of  the  Code  was  specifically 
limited  to  public  lnt<ixlcatlon  by  the  con- 
curring Judges  In  Easter."  The  'majority" 
opinion  Is  more  circumspect  in  Its  discussion 
of  the  statute,  but  It  too  limits  itself  to  the 
public  aspect  of  drunkenness.  There  Is  no 
mention  of  additional  conduct." 

The  relevant  code  provisions  In  the  opinion 
of  this  Court  are  Intended  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonable system  for  coping  with  the  problem 
of  chronic  alcoholism,  defined  In  24-502,  The 
purpose  and  effectiveness  of  this  system  are 
dubiously  advanced  by  extending  the  de- 
fense of  chronic  alcoholism  beyond  public 
intoxication." 


"  For  good  summary  see  Traynor.  C  J..  In 
People  v.  Conley.  49  Cal  Reporter  815.  411 
P  2d  911  (Sup  Ct  Cal    1966). 

"  135  NW  2d  at  469. 

'"359  P   2d  1012-3 

'"I  am  confident  that  Congress  In  Its 
obvious  purp>ose  of  seeking  means  for  ac- 
complishing the  possible  rehabilitation  of 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  alcoholism  had 
no  thought  whatever  of  addressing  Itself  to 
some  revised  standards  for  determining 
criminal  responsibility  as  to  yet  other  crimes 
than  public  drunkenness  I  wish  to  note  my 
complete  understanding  that  we  are  not  now 
doing  so  351  F  2d  at  61. 

The  only  language  which  could  possibly 
be  construed  to  cover  disorderly  conduct  as 
well   Is   the   phrase.  "  the  chronic   alco- 

holic floundering  In  a  public  place".  351  P, 
2d  at  53  In  light  of  the  other  careful  lan- 
guage of  this  opinion,  the  Court  does  not 
Interpret  this  statement  as  Indicating  appli- 
cation beyond  public  Intoxication. 

"  The  policy  aspects  of  this  problem  are 
more  legislative  than  Judicial,  but  certain 
conflict.s  In  recent  studies  highlight  the 
problem  at  hand  "The  Challenge  of  Crime 
In  a  Free  Society,  A  Report  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice."  February  1967.  as- 
serts that.  In  line  with  eliminating  the  crime 
of  public  Intoxication.  "The  application  of 


3.  The  rationales  of  Easter  and  Drtrer  con- 
tain a  common  underlying  philosophy — a 
man  should  not  be  punished  for  an  involun- 
tary act.  The  chronic  alcoholic  should  not  be 
punished  for  being  drunk  In  public.  Easter 
unanimously  finds  it  statutorily  Illegal. 
Driver  holds  It  unconstitutional  because  his 
drinking  Is  uncontrollable.  Drinking  being 
uncontrollable,  drunkenness  Is  Inevitable 
Drunkenness  Is  Inevitable  public  appearance 
naturally  follows"  And  we  have  public 
drunkenness.  All  of  this  Is  legally  Involun- 
tary The  chronic  no  matter  what  he  ration- 
ally knows  about  alcohol  must  drink  And 
because  he  is  a  human  being,  he  must  appear 
in  public  fiom  time  to  time.  But  this  Is  as  far 
as  the  InvoluntiiTlness  goes,  automatically."' 
There  Is  nothing  about  being  a  chronic  alco- 
holic which  dictates  that  he  must  curse  the 
general  public,  that  he  must  expose  himself 
and  urinate  In  public,  that  he  must  assault*" 
These  are  not  symptoms  so  directly  and  uni- 
versally related  to  alcoholism  a?  to  equate  to 
Its  "status. '  The  point  Is  beyond  the  inevi- 
table step  of  appearing  In  public,  this  Court 
Is  unwilling  to  find  that  a  chronic's  other 
actions  are  per  se,  as  a  matter  of  law.  Invol- 
untary There  may  well  be  areas  In  which  his 
actions  are  Involuntary.  But  he  will  have 
to  prove  It. 

In  this  proof,  the  chronic  will  have  to  show 
more  than  that  he  was  a  chronic,  and  more 
than  that  he  had  been  drinking.  His  method 
of  defense  will  vary  with  the  crime  alleged, 
but  generally  It  can  be  said  that  in  order  to 
satisfy  this  Court  the  chronic  must  also  show 
he  was  so  drunk  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing.  Only  then  were  his  actions  truly 
Involuntary.'-   To   stop   short   of   this    point 


disorderly  conduct  statutes  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  public  against  criminal 
behavior  stemming  from  intoxication  "  p. 
235  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  "Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ",  December  1966.  the 
recommendation  Is  made  that  ".  .  .  for  the 
person  who  Is  both  Intoxicated  In  public  and 
disorderly  ...  If  the  offender  Is  a  chronic 
alcoholic  .  .  .  criminal  charges  will  be 
dropped."  p  495 

■"  "The  lack  of  power  of  self-control  re- 
ferred to  cannot  be  limited  to  absolution  of 
criminality  for  drinking  or  being  drunk  in 
a  non-public  place."  [Emphasis  added].  361 
F  2d  at  53. 

-''  It  should  be  noted  that  In  Robinson. 
upon  which  both  the  Driver  Court  and  the 
Ea.'iter  "majority  "  rely,  the  Supreme  Court 
used  the  following  limiting  language:  "The 
statute,  therefore.  Is  not  one  which  punishes 
a  person  for  the  use  of  narcotics,  for  their 
purchase,  sale  or  possession,  or  )or  anti-social 
or  disorderly  behavior  resulting  from  their 
administration  .  .  .  Rather  we  deal  with  a 
statute  which  makes  the  'status'  of  narcotics 
addiction  a  criminal  offense  "  370  US.  at 
666.  Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  clearly  did  not 
extend  the  "status  "  to  narcotic-induced  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

"  The  arresting  officer  testified  thpt  al- 
though he  had  observed  defendant,  intoxi- 
cated. In  that  area  on  a  number  of  prior 
occa£lons  and  had  conversed  with  defendant 
each  t'.me.  this  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which   defendant   became   disorderly 

-This  Is  not  Just  a  test  of  Impairment  of 
motor  control  or  Inability  to  refr.Un  from 
further  drinking  These  almost  always  occur, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  the  defense. 
What  the  Court  means  here  is  Inability  to 
stop  from  doing  the  offense,  the  largest  fac- 
tor of  which,  the  crux.  Is  awareness  If  the 
defendant  knew  he  was  cursing  In  public, 
urinating,  fighting  with  his  friend,  he  at 
least  presumptively  could  refrain  from  doing 
It  and  his  act  was  prima  ficlo  voluntary  .^n 
example  of  InvoUmtarlness  might  arl.se  If 
p<5llre  observed  a  man  walking  down  Inter- 
state Highway  95  durln?  rush  hour  traffic. 
He  becomes  disorderly  during  pollc*  efforts 
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would  be  to  license  chronics  for  all  general 
intent  offenses  in  the  city.  The  Courts  would 
be  granting  immunity  for  the  kind  of  con- 
duct, already  frequently  reported,  where  the 
chronic  with  liberal  obscenity  informs  the 
police  officer,  "You  can't  touch  me.  I'm  a 
chronic."  In  short,  the  drinking  of  a  chronic 
Is  not  self-controlled.  It  would  be  grossly 
unjust  and  perhaps  unconstitutional  to  con- 
fine him  to  quarters.  But  once  he  Is  In  pub- 
lic, further  compulsion,  further  loss  of  self- 
control,  becomes  a  separate  consideration.  A 
compulsive  drinker  is  not  necessarily  a  com- 
pulsive curser. 

A  rtnal  consideration  arises  in  this  con- 
nection Involving  procedure  at  trial.  Drunk- 
enness Is  classically  a  defense,  to  be  raised 
and  proven  by  the  defense.  Title  24-504  Is 
not  (ietemilnative  here,  as  It  says,  "In  any 
criminal  case  .  .  in  which  the  evidence  In- 
dicates that  the  defendant  Is  a  chronic  al- 
coholic .  .  .  the  Judge  may  suspend  the  pro- 
ceedings .  .  "  for  a  hearing.  This  section 
clearly  deals  with  the  procedure  for  Jud'clal 
determination  of  chronic  alcoholism.  It  does 
not  concern  Its  use  as  a  defense.  Further, 
many  of  the  ciironlcs  In  the  District  have 
been  already  so  determined,  and  with  dally 
he;irings  the  percentage  will  Increase,  Thus, 
with  most  of  the  chronics  in  the  future  hear- 
ings will  already  have  been  held  and  Section 
504  will  not  apply.  It  will  be  strictly  a  matter 
of  defense — will  chronic  alcoholism  be  as- 
serted, what  will  be  its  effect?  Burden  of 
proof  .'should  rest  on  the  party  asserting  this 
defense,  not  Just  that  he  Is  a  chronic  but  as 
to  his  state  of  inebriation  at  the  time  of  the 
offense  He  may  validly  claim.  'I  was  so 
drunk  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing"  and 
this  may  in  a  given  case  shift  the  burden  of 
proceeding  to  the  prosecution,  to  show  he 
appeared  drunk  but  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing.  These  are  difficult  but  by  no  means 
extraordinary  matters  of  fact  and  proof. 

4.  The  possibility  of  chronic  alcoholism 
raising  the  i.'-sue  of  insanity  deserves  sep- 
arate consideration. 

As  a  starting  ixjint.  the  basic  test  of  In- 
sanity as  a  defense  in  a  criminal  case  was 
laid  out  in  Durliam  as  whether  the  defend- 
ant's ".  .  .  unlawful  act  was  the  product  of 
a  mental  disease  or  mental  defect."  ="  This 
test  was  further  considered  In  McDonald, 
where  the  Court  stat«d : 

"A  mental  disease  or  defect  includes  any 
abnormal  condition  of  the  mind  which  sub- 
stantially affects  mental  or  emotional  proc- 
esses and  substantially  impairs  behavior  con- 
trols. .  .  .  The  question  of  whether  the  de- 
fendant h.as  a  disease  or  defect  is  ultimately 
for  the  triers  of  fact.   .  .  ."  -' 

Once  the  defendant  has  Introduced  "some 
evidence"  of  insanity,  the  government  must 
come  forward  to  show  sanity  and  or  that  tlie 
defendant's  act  was  not  the  product  of  his 
Insanity    McDonald,  Carter  v.  United  States, 


102  U.S.  App.  D.C.  227.  252  P.  2d  608  (1957).= 
Thus,  there  are  two  distinct  aspects  of  the 
Insanity  defense:  sufficient  evidence  of  men- 
tal disease  or  defect,  and  productivity. 
a.  Mental  disease  or  defect 

Chronic  alcoholism  has  not  yet  been  found 
to  constitute  such  a  disease  or  defect  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Even  the  "majority" 
opinion  In  Easter  was  very  careful  to  distin- 
guish their  holding  from  this  conclusion: 

"In  this  case,  as  we  have  said,  the  defense 
of  chronic  alcoholism  to  a  charge  of  public 
intoxication  Is  not  rested  upon  mental  dis- 
ease as  relieving  of  mental  responsibility,  but 
upon  the  absence  of  responsibility  incident 
to  the  nature  of  this  particular  sickness  as 
set  forth  by  Congress,"  * 

Although  the  distinction  between  a  "men- 
tal disease  relieving  of  responsibility"  and  an 
"absence  of  respKanslblUty"  Incident  to  a 
sickness  Is  rather  elusive.  It  Is  at  least  clear 
that  the  Court  In  Easter  did  not  and  did  not 
want  to  reach  the  insanity  problem  ,=" 

Malafronte,  the  New  York  case,  Is  the  only 
one  this  Court  found  where  chronic  alco- 
holism has  been  held  to  raise  Insanity  de- 
iense."  That  opinion  does  not  clarify  exactly 
what  evidence  defendant  produced  to  show 
chronic  alcoholism  and  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect. It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Court  that  the 
amount  and  type  of  evidence  that  defendant 
Introduces  In  this  regard  Is  crucial  to  his 
raising  of  the  Insanity  defense.  Evidence  that 
he  Is  a  chronic  alcoholic,  that  he  has  lost 
control  of  his  drinking,  ■will  not  suffice  to 
show  mental  disease  or  defect.  Further  evi- 
dence of  mental  disease  or  defect,  either  in- 
dependent of  or  resulting  from  chronic  al- 
coholism, might  well  constitute  "some  evi- 
dence" of  insanity  sufficient  to  raise  this  de- 
fense. 

A  strong  parallel  can  be  drawn  to  the 
cases  on  narcotics  addiction.  In  Heard  v. 
United  States,  121  U.S.  App.  D.C.  37,  348 
P.  2d  43  (1964),  petition  for  rehearing  en 
banc  denied  (1965),*  involving  narcotics 
transactions  by  an  addict,  the  Court  stated 
that  the  Initial  question  of  "some  evidence" 
was  "a  question  of  law  for  the  court"  »°  and 
held: 

"A  mere  showing  of  narcotics  addiction, 
without  more,  does  not  constitute  "some 
evidence"  of  mental  disease  or  Insanity,  so  as 
to  raise  the  issue  of  criminal  resix>nslblUty."  «i 
Of  course,  when  the  defendant  has  gone 
further  to  develop  the  point  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  the  insanity  question  has  been 
raised.  Horton  v.  United  States,  115  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  184,  317  P.  2d  595   (1963);   Hansford  v. 

United  States,  U.S.  App.  DC. .  365  F. 

2d  920  (1966). 

This  same  logic  Is  applicable  to  alcohol 
addiction.  Some  mentally  111  persons  are  al- 
coholics, and  some  alcoholics  are  mentally 
HI,  But  to  equate  the  two  Is  unnecessarily 
simplistic.  Its  real  danger  Is  that  It  would 


to  escort  him  off  the  highway,  claiming  It  was 
a  public  sidewalk.  Defendant  turns  out  to 
be  a  chronic  alcoholic,  so  Intoxicated  at  the 
time  of  this  occurrance  he  can  only  recollect 
"coming  to"  hours  later  In  the  cell  block. 
Such  a  defendant  might  well  prove  such  un- 
awareness  and  loss  of  self-control  as  to  con- 
stitute involuntarlness.  To  be  as  precise  as 
possible,  there  are  two  basic  elements  In  this 
Court's  definition  of  Involuntarlness — aware- 
ness and  self-control.  From  these  two  ele- 
ments, four  basic  fact  patterns  derive:  an 
Intoxicated  chronic  who  Is  aware  of  what  he 
Is  doing  and  capable  of  stopping  himself 
from  doing  It;  one  who  Is  unaware  and  out 
of  control;  one  who  Is  aware  but  out  of  con- 
trol; and  one  who  Is  unaware  but  in  control. 
Of  these  four  combinations,  the  defendant 
can.  if  he  carries  his  burden  of  proof  In  a 
particular  case,  be  found  not  guilty  on  the 
last  three. 

"  214  P.  2d  at  874-6. 

='312  P.  2d  at  861. 


=5  Throughout  the  trial,  despite  the  shift- 
ing burdens  of  going  forward,  the  basic  pre- 
sumption of  defendant's  sanity  remains. 
Doris  V.  United  States,  160  U.S.  469   (1895). 

=<^  361  P.  2d  at  53,  footnote  8. 

'^  But  the  problem  Is  Inherent;  see  for 
example  the  Circuit  Note  on  Easter,  in  the 
Georgetown  Law  Journal:  "Whether  the 
court,  once  admitting  lack  of  mens  rea,  can 
contain  the  defense  of  chronic  alcoholism 
to  public  Intoxication  remains  to  be  seen." 
55  Georgetown  Law  Journal  at  65. 

» It  should  be  noted  that  the  offense 
charged  In  Malafronte  was  sale  of  narcotics, 
a  specific  Intent  crime.  Intoxication  has  al- 
ways been  a  potential  defense  to  specific 
Intent. 

=»  For  criticism  of  this  decision  see  Bow- 
man, Narcotic  Addiction  and  Criminal  Re- 
sponsibility under  Durham.  53  Georgetown 
Law  Journal   (Summer  1965)    1017-1048. 

*>  121  U.S.  App.  D.C.  at  38. 

"/bid. 


admit  the  cumbersome  and  highly  impre- 
cise machinery  of  insanity  determination 
Into  an  area  It  need  not  belong.  We  feel  the 
potential  abuses  of  such  admission  far  out- 
weigh the  additional  requirement  that  the 
defendant  produce  more  direct  evidence  of 
mental  disease  or  defect.-'-^  It  should  be 
pointed  out.  analogous  to  Brown  v  United 
States,  331  F.  2d  822  (D.C.  Ct.  App.  1964),=' 
the  defendant  should  receive  the  assistance 
of  the  court  In  developing  the  basis  of  his 
Insanity  defense. 

b.  Productivity 

The  second  aspect  of  Durham  Is  produc- 
tivity. ■  ,  .. 

As  elaborated  in  Carter,  the  test  Is  quite 
broad  "The  facts  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  facts  concerning  the  act  are  such  as  to 
Justify  reasonably  the  conclusion  that  'But 
for  the  disease  tlie  act  would  not  have  been 
committed.'  "  " 

Here,  brief  comparison  should  be  made  to 
the  A-Ll  test,  applied  by  the  New  York  Courts 
In  Freeman  and  Malafronte.  The  ALI  test 
stressed  whether  the  defendant  can  ".  .  .  ap- 
preciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or 
to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law."  ''  The  difference  between  the 
ALI  and  Durham  tests  has  been  stated  as 
follows: 

"The  only  real  difference  between  the  two 
formulations,  then,  would  seem  to  be  that 
Durham  purports  to  exclude  mental  condi- 
tions which  do  not  result  in  substantial  In- 
capacity to  control  behavior  and  recognizes 
slight  degrees  of  causation,  whereas  the  ALI 
formulation  utilizes  the  element  of  substan- 
tial Incapacity  to  control  behavior  on  the 
causation  question,  and  merely  excludes 
those  diseases  and  defects  whose  only  symp- 
tomatology Is  repeated  antisocial  conduct. 
Considering  that  the  question  of  criminal 
responsibility  Is  usually  resolved  by  the  Jury, 
It  would  seem  that  this  Is  not  a  difference  of 
substance."  " 

In  the  very  area  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, disorderly  conduct,  the  difference  has 
considerable  substance.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  non-Jury  offense  of  antisocial  conduct.  In 
an  ALI  Jurisdiction  the  Insanity  test  would 
be  almost  Indistinguishable  from  that  test 
developed  as  an  extrapolation  from  Easter 
In  Section  3,  voluntarlness-awareness  and 
self-control.  In  the  District,  however,  the 
court  remains  faced  with  a  "but-for"  pro- 
ductivity determination  which  Is  apparently 
less  exclusive  than  voluntariness. 

rv.    CONCLt-'SIONS     OF     LAW 

Tlie  Court  concludes  that  chronic  alco- 
holism is  not  a  complete  defense  to  dis- 
orderly conduct.  Chronic  alcoholism  may, 
however,  afford  two  potential  lines  of  de- 
fense— involuntarlness  under  Easter,  and 
insanity  under  Durham-McDonald. 

First,  as  to  involuntarlness.  If  the  de- 
fendant can  show  that  he  is  a  chronic  alco- 
holic and  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  the 
offense,  he  will  still  have  to  show  that  his 
conduct  at  the  time  of  the  offense  was  in- 
voluntary. Tlie  crux  here  is  his  degree  of 
self-control,  awareness.  If  the  chronic,  in- 
toxicated defendant  appeared  to  have  some 
control  over  himself,  to  know  what  he  was 
about,  he  can  be  found  guilty  of  disorderly 
conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  so 
drunk  that  he  had  lost  control  or  was  not 
aware  of  his  actions,  he  should  be  found  not 
guilty. 

Secondly,  chronic  alcoholism  may.  with  ad- 
ditional  evidence   of   mental   disease  or  de- 


■1-  For  application  of  this  rationale  in  a 
MoNaughten  Jurisdiction,  see  Johnson  v. 
State.  187  So,  2d  281  (Ala.  Ct.  App.  1966). 

^■■>  Narcotics  addict  held  entitled  to  pretrial 
mental  examination. 

"  102  U.S.  App.  D.C.  at  236. 

^'  See  footnote  1 1 . 

="  53  Georgetown  Law  Journal  at  1028. 
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feet  ra_>e  an  Issue  of  Insanity  If  such  evi- 
dence IS  introduced,  the  usual  prcjcedures 
under  Durharn-yicDonald  should  be  adopted 
in  order  t<i  determine  defendant's  responsi- 
bility at  ;he  time  of  the  act. 

.\pplym^  these  conclusions  to  the  case  at 
hand,  the  Court  finds  thttt  although  the  de- 
fendant Phillips  adequately  proved  that  he 
was  a  chronic  alcoholic  and  that  he  was  In- 
toxicated fit  the  time  of  the  offense,  the 
defendant  failed  to  establish  either  of  the 
above-suitfd  defenses.  .'Vs  to  Involuntarlness, 
testimony  wa.5  conflicting  as  to  "causality', 
the  officer  testifying  that  defendants  con- 
duct was  not  the  result  "  of  his  alcoholic 
condition,  the  social  worker  stating  that  the 
conduct  was  a  "direct  consequence"  of  his 
chronic  alcoholism  Even  if  the  social  work- 
er's version  were  fully  credited,  such  a 
"causality  "  conclusion  is  only  helpful,  not 
determlna:ive  of  the  crucial  Issue,  was  de- 
fendant aware  of  what  he  was  doing — could 
he  have  controlled  himself?  Considering  all 
the  evidence  in  this  case,  the  Court  finds 
that  the  defendant  had  such  awareness  and 
control.  Thus,  his  actions  were  not  legally  In- 
voluntary As  to  insa.ilty.  the  defendant 
failed  to  introduce  any  evidence,  other  than 
chronic  alcoholism,  of  a  mental  disease  or 
defect 

.Accordingly,  the  Court  finds  the  defendant 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct.*^ 

Tim  Murphy. 

Judge 

April  26.  1967 


THE  RICH  GET  RICHER 

Mr  H.\RRISON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  cjnsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnt.^ota  !  Mr  QuieI  may  extend 
his  remark.-;  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extr-meMu.s  matter. 

The  SPE.A.KKIi  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.^t  uf  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Speaker,  the  Bjston 
Herald  recently  published  a  series  of  five 
editorials  on  the  Eletiientai-y  and  Seo- 
op.dary  Education  Act  of  1965  The  theme 
was  The  Rich  Get  Richer  '  and  there- 
fore the  poor  get  poorer.  After  a  careful 
survey  of  ho'vv  title  I  funds  were  being 
allocated,  the  writer  could  only  conclude: 


.\  defe.nse  not  related  to  the  thrust  of 
this  opinicin  was  r.iised  by  counsel  after  trial. 
In  substance  it  is  thit  since  defendant  was 
previously  adjudicated  a  chronic  alcoholic, 
h:s  .arrest  for  public  intoxication  was  Illegal 
and  c  insequently  his  reaction  to  the  illegal 
arrest,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  disorderly 
cha-.:;e,  was  justified.  Curtis  v  United  States. 
22  A  2d  840  (DC.  Ct  App.  1966)  The  Court 
can  sidestep  this  argument  by  p<jintlng  out 
that  there  was  no  offlcla!  court  record  of  such 
prior  .idjudlcatlon,  see  footnote  2  Further, 
the  police  offlcer  testified  that  he  did  not 
know  of  defendants  extensive  prior  arrest 
record  or  of  his  possible  prior  adjudication  as 
a  chronic  alcoholic.  But  more  forwardly.  the 
Court  Ls  of  the  opinion  that  even  were  de- 
fendant known  to  be  an  adjudicated  chronic, 
his  arrest  would  not  be  Illegal.  See  Easter. 
361  F2d  at  360.  footnote  1  Apprehension 
of  -I  chronic  Intoxicated  In  public  Is  stlU 
re.vsonable  though  prosecution  may  not  fol- 
low If  alternative  methods  such  as  those 
recommended  by  the  Crime  Commission  re- 
ports are  implemented,  they  will  provide  a 
welcome  alternative  Until  such  time,  society 
and  the  chronic  deserve  at  least  this  much 
protection 


This  allocation  procedure  does  nut  make 
sense. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  the  pres- 
ent formula  for  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  does  not  make  sense;  not  when 
New  Rochelle.  N.Y  .  schools  have  an  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  of  $896  and 
receive  $321,000  a  year  from  the  act, 
while  Breathitt  County  schools  in  the 
Kentucky  Appalachlas.  with  a  per  pupil 
expenditure  of  only  $285,  receive  only 
$340,000. 

I  am  attempting  to  correct  these  in- 
equities in  my  amendment  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
known  as  the  Quie  amendment  My 
amendment  adopts  the  State  allocation 
formula  used  for  9  years  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  other  edu- 
cational legislation.  It  allots  funds  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  school-age 
children  and  the  State  personal  income 
per  school-age  child  in  each  State,  thus 
accDunting  equitably  for  the  children  to 
be  served  and  the  financial  ability  of 
States  to  finance  education.  This  would 
replace  three  separate  formulas  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  including  the  inequitable  title  I  for- 
mula which  uses  outdated  census  data 
and  bases  payments  on  the  actual  State 
expenditure  per  child  for  education.  This 
penalizes  the  poorer  States  and  widens 
the  gulf  of  expenditure  between  the  poor- 
est and  the  richest  States,  Just  how  wide 
is  this  gulf  is  dramatically  illustrated  in 
the  following  series  of  cditDnals.  from 
January  2  through  February  10,  1967,  in 
the  Boston  Herald 

(From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan   2  1967 1 
The  Rich  Get  Richer — I 

Not  many  Americans  understood  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  Elemeiitaiy  and 
Second.iry  Education  Act  and  especlallv  Title 
I  of  liie  Act  when  it  was  first  proposed.  Even 
fewer  Americans  were  aware  of  the  shameful 
educational  Inequalities  which  the  Act  was 
supposed  to  correct:  A  child  in  Breathitt 
County,  Kentucky,  for  example,  attends  a 
one-room  schoolhouse  with  a  pot-belly  stove 
and  no  plumbing,  and  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  Is  $285.  A  child  In  New  Rochelle. 
New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  attends  a 
modern  school  plant  with  auditoriums,  li- 
braries, and  a  staff  of  remedial  reading  teach- 
ers, psychiatrists,  and  psychologists.  The  per 
pupil  expenditure  is  8896 

One  of  those  who  did  understand  was 
President  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  In  his  educa- 
tion message  to  Congress  on  January  12. 
1965.  he  spoke  In  uncompromising  terms  of 
the  part  Inadequate  education  plays  In  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty.  Because  poor  par- 
ents cannot  afford  to  support  good  schools, 
their  children  receive  an  Inferior  education. 
Because  they  receive  an  inferior  education, 
thev  are  denied  good  jobs.  Ard  b?-ause  they 
are  denied  good  Jobs,  they  canrot  support 
good  schools  and  their  children  rtvelve  an 
Inferior  education.  And  so  It  goes,  round  and 
round,  generation  ;ifter  generation  With  pov- 
erty breeding  ignorance  and  ignorance  breed- 
ing poi  erty. 

President  Johnson  propoied  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  break 
this  cycle  But  under  his  plan.  New  Rochelle 
was  given  about  as  mu7h  money — $321,000— 
as  was  Breithltt  County,  which  receives 
$340,000!  Such  coses  are  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  for  among  the  wealthy  suburbs 
Kivea  Title  I  money  f  jr  the  poor  are  Welles- 
ley  and  Newton.  Brooklme  and  Lexington, 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal.  and  Scarsdale.  N.Y. 


We  cannot  believe  the  Pre.sident  Intended 
this.  In  his  message  transmiiiing  the  Act  to 
Congress  he  said,  "The  burden  on  the  na- 
tion's schools  is  not  evenly  distributed.  Low- 
income  families  are  heavily  concentrated  in 
particular  urban  neighborhoods  or  rural 
areas.  Faced  with  the  largest  educational 
needs,  many  of  these  school  districts  have 
Inadequate  financial  resources.  This  imbal- 
ance has  been  created  by  the  movement  of 
high  income  families  from  the  center  of  cities 
to  the  suburbs — and  their  replacement  by 
low-income  families  from  rural  areas." 

P.nally,  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  a  cure. 
"This  is  a  national  problem."  he  said.  "Fed- 
eral action  Is  needed  to  assist  the  states  and 
localities  in  bringing  the  full  benefits  of  edu- 
cation to  children  of  low-Income  families." 

Federal  action  mr.rked  a  tremendous  break 
with  the  past.  .Americans  tradition.illy  have 
accepted  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion as  a  local  responsibility,  with  everyone 
looking  after  his  own  But  President  Johnson 
made  It  clear  that  while  this  was  fine  In 
theory,  it  Just  didn't  work  anymore,  Ameri- 
can communities  were  reorganizing,  with 
the  affluent  congregating  in  the  suburbs  and 
the  poor  becoming  Increasingly  isol.ited  in 
tie  rural  areas  and  city  ghettos.  Many  local 
government.'-  simply  didn't  have  the  financial 
resources  to  handle  the  increased  problems. 

So  the  President  asked  us  to  break  with 
tradition.  The  Implications  of  his  message 
were  clear.  Or  at  least  they  seemed  clear  at 
the  time.  He  was  asking  afflueni  Americans 
to  continue  paying  for  their  nwn  modern 
schools,  and  he  was  also  asking  them  to  help 
provide  quality  education  for  the  children 
of  the  ghettos  and  the  desolate  rural  areas. 

The  American  people  responded.  Through 
their  representatives  in  Washington  they 
vo'ed  $1  34  billion  for  the  first  year  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
19G5.  Of  that  sum.  the  major  share — $1.07 
billion — was  to  be  spent  under  Title  I  to  aid 
poor  school  districts. 

The  money  was  to  be  used  in  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  help  the  children  who  need 
help  through  extra  services  such  as  remedial 
reading,  speech  therapy.  counseHng.  social 
and  cultural  enrichment,  and  food  programs. 

To  find  out  what  effect  Title  I  has  had  on 
poverty,  this  newspaper  has  traveled  to  10 
school  systems  throughout  the  country, 
studied  t»;e  Act,  interviewed  the  administra- 
tors of  the  .Act  m  Washington,  and  talked 
with  teachers  and  prii'Clp.'.ls  who  are  using 
Title  I  funds  The  answers  we  have  found 
are  highly  disturbing. 

Although  Title  I  has  enjoyed  some  suc- 
cesses lone  of  the  most  notable  being  in  the 
Boston  schools*  the  program  as  a  whole  has 
had  very  little  effect  on  poverty.  And  when 
one  considers  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  this 
is  not  surprising 

While  President  Johnson  talked  about  tak- 
ing our  billion  dollars  and  firing  it  Into  the 
hard-core  areas  of  poverty  in  the  ghettos  and 
Appalachlas  where  It  would  do  the  most 
g(xxl,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  distributes 
It  as  if  through  a  shotgun.  The  dollar  bills 
float  down  in  the  affluent  areas  that  con- 
tributed the  money  in  the  first  place  Thus 
we  find  Wellesley.  with  a  median  income  of 
$11,478,  receiving  $12,000  in  Title  I  funds, 
Belmont  receiving  $32000;  Scarsdale.  New 
y  )rk,  receiving  $18,000;  Brookllne  receives 
$89,000;  Newton,  which  has  one  of  the  best 
school  systems  in  the  country,  receiving 
$69,000;  and  West<:hester  County— the  sixth 
wealthiest  county  In  the  country — being  al- 
located mor°  than  $2  8  million  The  best 
schools  In  the  c<juntry  are  getting  better,  and 
they  are  doing  It  on  poverty  money. 

Because  .America's  wealthy  communities 
are  siphoning  off  so  much  Title  I  money, 
there  is  naturally  not  enough  left  for  mean- 
ingful programs  In  the  hard-core  poverty 
areas    Fall   River.   Mass  ,   Is   an   economlcallv 
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depressed  town  which  can  afford  an  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  of  only  $400.  In  fact, 
It  is  so  econumlcally  depressed  that  it  had 
to  use  much  of  the  $515,069  It  received  In 
Title  I  funds  to  feed  children  suffering  from 
malnutrition.  Tliere  w;is  not  enough  money 
left  over  to  hire  remedial  reading  teachers, 
even  thou^h  one-quarter  of  Pall  River's  chil- 
dren are  not  readinu;  at  their  own  grade  level. 

The  iovd.  of  course,  is  important.  Children 
can't  be  expected  to  learn  if  they  are  con- 
stantly hungry.  But  the  hot  lunch  program 
will  have  little  jiermanent  effect  if  the  chil- 
dren continue  to  receive  an  inferior  educa- 
tion. When  they  finish  school,  they  'will  mere- 
ly rejoin  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

We  do  not  believe  this  is  what  President 
Jv>hnson  had  in  mind  when  he  first  proj>osed 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.Act  of  1965  Nor  do  we  believe  this  is  what 
the  American  taxpayers  had  In  mind  when 
they  contributed  a  billion  dollars  to  this 
proeram. 

The  idea  was  to  ^ive  our  poor  children  "the 
full  benefits  of  education"  and  thus  break 
the  cycle  Ironically,  by  giving  Just  a  little 
bit  of  money  to  both  the  rich  and  poor 
schools.  Title  I  is  not  eliminating  educa- 
tional inequalities,  it  is  reinforcing  them. 
.And  by  reinforcing  them.  It  Is  making  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  In  four  sub- 
sequent editorials,  we  will  document  exactly 
how  this  is  happening. 

!  From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan,  3,  1967] 
The:  Rich  Get  Richer — II 
As  indicated  by  President  Johnson,  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  especially 
Title  I  of  that  Act,  was  to  eliminate  the  edu- 
cational inequalities  existing  in  America  be- 
tween the  wealthy  suburbs,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  urban  ghettos  and  desolate  rural 
are;is.  on  the  other.  Title  I  is  not  accom- 
plishing this  goal.  In  fact,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  Monday's  editorial,  it  Is  reinforcing  the 
Inequalities — to  such  an  extent  that  some 
schools  in  Newton,  where  the  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure is  $760.  and  New  Rochelle.  New 
York,  where  the  exi)enditure  is  $896,  are  re- 
ceiving Title  I  aid  while  some  schools  in  Fall 
River,  where  the  \x;t  pupil  expenditure  is 
$400.  are  not.  And  all  of  this  is  taking  place 
at  a  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  more 
than  $1  billion. 

Title  I  went  astray  because  of  a  basic 
change  in  philosophy  a.s  the  Act  made  its 
way  Ihrouith  the  committee  rooms  oj  Con- 
gress. When  he  first  proposed  the  idea  in  his 
education  message  to  Congress  in  1965,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  strongly  implied  that  the 
wealthy  suburban  communities  would  be 
expected  to  continue  to  take  care  of  their 
own  and  at  the  same  time  help  out  the 
urban  and  rural  areas  that  no  longer  had 
the  financial  resources  to  support  good 
schools.  In  other  words,  the  President 
seemed  to  be  calling  for  missive  injectxns 
of  federal  aid  into  hardcore  poverty  distric  '-s. 
Hopefully,  this  tec'nnlque  would  break  tne 
vicious  cycle  wherein  poverty  breeds  igno- 
rance and  Ignorance.  In  turn,  breeds  more 
poverty. 

But  Congress  did  not  interpret  the  Presi- 
dent's message  in  this  way.  Congress  took  the 
President's  phrase,  "low-income  districts." 
and  changed  it  to  "children  of  low-income 
families."  This  change  in  emphasis  from  dis- 
tricts to  individual  children  seems  innocuous. 
But  not  when  considered  in  context  with  the 
amazing  eligibility  formula  Congress  estab- 
lished Congress  ruled  that  any  county  con- 
taining 100  or  more  children  aged  7  through 
17  from  families  with  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  $2,000  is  eligible  to  receive  Title  I 
funds  It  further  ruled  that  any  local  school 
system  within  that  county  Is  also  eligible. 
Because    almost    every    community    In    the 


United  States,  no  matter  how  wealthy,  still 
has  a  number  of  poor  families,  this  meant 
that  approximately  25,000  of  the  27,000  local 
school  districts  In  this  country  immediately 
became  eligible  for  Title  I  poverty  funds.  In 
effect,  Congress  substituted  a  shotgun  for  a 
rifle  and  decided  to  scatter  money  all  over 
the  place. 

This  change  In  emphasis  Is  what  enabled 
Belmont,  Brookllne,  Lexington,  Marblehead, 
Milton,  Ne-wton,  Wellesley  and  Winchester  to 
receive  a  total  of  roughly  $300,000  In  Title  I 
funds  this  year.  The  eligibility  clause  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  fact  that  the  lowest 
median  family  Income  In  this  group  is  $8,295. 
The  eligibility  clause  completely  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  small  number  of  poor  children 
In  these  communities  were  already  attend- 
ing some  of  the  best  schools  In  the  country. 
The  eligibility  clause  completely  ignores  the 
fact  that  Title  I  funds  enabled  these  com- 
munities to  better  their  already  excellent 
schools  and  thus  ■widen  the  educational  gap 
that  Title  I  was  theoretically  supposed  to 
close. 

And  the  gap  is  widening.  Hard-core  poverty 
areas  like  Pall  River  are,  to  be  sure,  receiving 
a  larger  percentage  of  Title  I  funds  on  a 
population  basis  than  wealthy  communities 
like  Newton  and  Wellesley.  But  Title  I  offi- 
cials who  are  quick  to  point  this  out  neglect 
to  emphasize  the  disparity  that  exists  among 
these  communities  in  the  all-Important  area 
of  average  per  pupil  exi)enditure, 

Wellesley  spends  $700  i>er  pupil,  J'ewton 
spends  $760  and  Brookllne  spends  $778,  ex- 
clusive of  federal  aid,  building  construction 
and  debt  service.  Fall  River,  which  seems  to 
be  in  the  clutches  of  a  permanent  depres- 
sion, can  afford  to  spend  only  $400  per  child. 
The  $515,000  Fall  River  received  in  Title  I 
funds  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
it  is.  But  in  terms  of  the  enormous  educa- 
tional problems  that  exist  in  Fall  River,  it  is 
of  relatively  little  value.  Because  even  with 
Title  I  funds  Pall  River  Is  still  spending  only 
$439  per  pupil  and  that  is  not  enough  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

It  is  certainly  not  enough  for  a  young, 
bushy-haired  boy  In  Fall  River  named  Danny, 
Danny  Is  poor.  He  is  suffering  from  malnuUi- 
tion.  Thanks  to  Title  I  funds,  he  Is  now  get- 
ting one  good  meal  a  day.  Unfortunately,  lack 
of  food  Is  not  Danny's  only  problem.  He  also 
has  trouble  reading. 

Although  Danny  is  In  the  sixth  grade,  he 
reads  at  a  third  grade  achievement  level  and 
the  only  help  he  receives  Is  several  hours  a 
week  with  a  "reading  coach"  in  a  clt,ss  with 
13  other  children.  The  "coach"  has  no  de- 
gree and  no  training  in  remedial  reading. 
She  Is  impatlen"-  when  Danny  falters  as  he 
recites,  and  apparently  she  does  not  notice 
that  Danny  holds  his  book  a  few  inches  from 
his  face.  Indicating  both  a  need  for  glasses 
and  better  lighting  In  the  antiquated  class- 
room. 

Fall  River  v^ould  like  to  do  more  for  Danny. 
The  school  would  at  least  like  to  hire  trained 
remedial  reading  teachers.  But  as  the  admin- 
istrator of  Title  I  funds  in  Pall  River  said. 
"How  can  we  spend  money  on  academics 
when  these  kids  don't  have  enough  to  eat?  " 
So  Newton  and  Brookllne  continue  to  im- 
prove while  Fall  River,  already  far  behind. 
struggles  against  overwhelming  odds  to  avoid 
falling  further  behind. 

It  is  Interesting  to  speculate  what  Fall 
River  could  do  with  the  millions  of  dollars 
now  being  allocated  in  Newton,  Wellesley, 
and  the  thousands  of  communities  like  them 
across  the  country.  But  it  will  always  be  spec- 
ulation unless  Congress  changes  the  dis- 
tribution clause  that  governs  Title  I.  That 
clause,  and  the  restrictions  within  it  that 
actually  discriminate  against  poor  school 
systems  in  rural  states,  will  be  closely  ex- 
amined In  Wednesday's  editorial. 
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1  Some  scIkhiI  systems  did  not  apply  for  Iheir  alloca- 
tions, iiiul  others 'iise<i  only  portions  of  them. 

•  One-'  air  the  families  in  a  town  have  incomes  lower 
than  t!ie  median  and  ni'-half  have  incomes  hi(;her  than 
the  median. 

3  I'avMient  indicated  was  used  during  19('>5-«)i>  school 
year.  I'ayir.ent  (or  l',M-<',-67  has  not  yel  l)e<Mi   approved. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan,  4,  1967] 
The  Rich  Get  Richer — III 

New  Rochelle  is  a  New  York  City  suburb 
where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  live  in  a  man- 
sion. Breathitt  County  is  a  Kentucky  Ap- 
palachian community  where  It  is  all  too  com- 
mon to  live  in  a  shack.  But  the  two  com- 
munities do  have  one  thing  In  common. 
They  both  received  slightly  more  than  $300.- 
000  last  year  in  Title  I  funds  from  the  Ele- 
me^iitary "  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
196i.. 

Even  before  Title  I  went  into  effect.  New 
Rochelle  had  one  of  the  most  advanced 
school  systems  in  the  country.  It  had  a  staff 
of  remedial  reading  teachers,  social  workers, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists.  It  had  special 
programs  for  the  gifted  and  special  programs 
for  the  not-so-gifted.  To  run  these  programs. 
New  Rochelle  recruited  the  finest  teachers  in 
the  country  with  maximum  salaries  of  $11.- 
750  for  an  M.A.  and  $12,800  with  a  Ph.D. 

Before  Title  I  went  into  effect.  Breathitt 
County  h.id  16  schools,  most  of  them  unap- 
proachable except  by  foot.  Inside  one  of 
these  schools,  a  one-room  wooden  building 
called  the  Stray  Branch  School,  a  woman 
teacher  instructed  16  children  in  grades  one 
through  six.  Breathitt  County  had  no  remed- 
ial reading  teachers,  no  social  workers,  no 
psychologists,  and  no  psychiatrists  to  help 
this  teacher  and  her  schools  had  no  special 
programs  for  anyone.  In  fact.  Stray  Branch 
had  no  bathroom,  no  history  course,  and 
precious  few  books.  After  teaching  for  40 
years,  this  highly  dedicated  teacher  received 
a  maximum  of  $5,500. 

Why  the  gap  between  the  two  school  sys- 
tems? Simple  enough.  Money.  A  small  per- 
centage of  New  Rochelle's  citizens  are  on 
welfare  but  most  of  them  earn  high  salaries 
as  scientists,  engineers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
corporate    executives.    Their    median    family 
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Income  is  »8.600  per  year  and  because  they 
want  the  best  schools  for  their  children,  they 
spent  $896  per  pupU  In  1966  (exclusive  of 
building  construction  and  debt  service  i, 
which  Is  Just  about  4400  above  the  national 
average. 

Breathitt  County  doesn't  have  a  small  per- 
centage of  poor  persons  In  Its  community. 
Practically  everyone  Is  poor  and  since  the 
coal  mines  have  closed.  77  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  on  welfare  Their  median  family 
Income  Is  $1,324.  and  much  of  the  $285  they 
spend  to  educate  a  child  is  already  supplied 
by  the  federal  government,  but  It  is  still 
about   $215    below   the    national   average. 

This  sort  of  situation  Is  what  led  to  en- 
actment of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  and  especially  Title 
I  of  that  Act  But  Instead  of  starting  Breath- 
itt County  up  the  ladder  toward  the  level 
of  New  Rochelle.  Title  I  distributed  about  as 
much  money  to  New  Rochelle  i  $321,000)  as 
it  did  to  Breathitt  County  i  $340.0001  The 
slight  edge  Breathitt  County  enjoys  over  New 
Rochelle  disappe.irs  under  close  examination 
The  way  In  which  the  two  districts  spent 
the  money  tells  the  story. 

Since  New  Rochelle  had  almost  everything 
a  modern  school  system  could  want  before 
It  received  Title  I  funds,  the  school  admin- 
istrators—well-trained  In  the  art  of  spend- 
ing money— developed  "communications 
skills"  cl-usses  to  supplement  the  normal  ele- 
mentary school  program.  In  the  Daniel  Web- 
ster School,  one  of  the  New  Rochelle  schools 
receiving  Title  I  aid.  all  students  In  the 
school  (rich  and  p)oort  watch  rented  movie 
strips,  paint  image  pictures  on  slides  Illumi- 
nated by  overhead  projectors,  and  then  de- 
scribe their  pictures  Into  tape  recorders  and 
hear  themselves  talk  In  another  school,  chil- 
dren learn  to  take  pictures  with  a  Polaroid 
purchased  with  Title  I  money.  And  so  all  of 
the  money  went  toward  Improving  the  aca- 
demic standards  of  this  already  first-rate 
school  system 

Breathitt  County  officials  wanted  to  Im- 
prove their  curriculum,  too  And  out  of  their 
$340,000  they  did  manage  to  hire  their 
first  nutritionist,  their  first  art  teacher, 
their  first  drama  instructor  and  their  first 
social  worker  But  the  Breathitt  County  ad- 
ministrators knew  where  most  of  the  mon- 
ey had  to  go  They  knew  that  r.he  main  diet 
of  most  children  in  the  county  was  potatoes 
and  beans  They  knew  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  children  had  trouble  paying  attention  In 
school  because  they  were  suffering  from  In- 
testinal parasites  They  spent  their  money 
wlselv.  They  spent  It  for  food 

Trying  to  decide  which  school  system  has 
been  helped  more  by  Title  I  is  not  easy. 
But  one  thing  is  clear  All  of  New  Rochelle's 
money  went  into  the  Improvement  of  Its  cur- 
riculum Very  little  of  Breathitt  County's 
did  Therefore  It  Is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  In  academic  terms,  the  gap  between  New 
Rochelle  and  Breathitt  County  Is  wider  than 
ever  before  In  terms  of  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  Act — which  was  to  give  the 
children  of  Breathitt  County  "the  full  bene- 
fits of  education"  so  that  they  could  break 
the  poverty  cycle — well,  that  Is  simply  out 
of  the  question. 

What  in  the  Title  I  law  accounts  for  such 
a  poor  distribution  of  funds'*  In  yesterday's 
editorial,  we  explained  how  the  Title  I  eligi- 
bility clause  scatters  the  money  all  over  the 
place,  thus  discriminating  against  poor  dis- 
tricts In  favor  of  the  wealthy  suburbs  in  any 
given  state  But  on  a  broader  scale,  there 
Is  another  clause  that  discriminates  even 
more  in  terms  of  state  against  state 

To  determine  how  much  money  it  will 
be  allocated  under  Title  I.  every  schcxjl  dis- 
trict In  the  country  first  figures  out  aji  best 
It  can  how  many  poor  children  it  has  But 
then  It  mul'ipl.ea  this  figure  times  one- 
half  the  aver.me  per  pupil  expenditure  In 
that  particular  i-late  This  sounds  reasonable 
enough  but  when  you  stop  to  consider  the 


great  financial  gulf  that  separates  the  rural 
states  from  the  industrial  states  It  is  not 
very  fair  at  all 

Kentucky's  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
Is  only  $320  New  York's  in  contrast.  Is  $786. 
Although  Breathitt  County  has  nearly  three 
times  as  many  poor  children  as  New  Rochelle. 
Its  Title  I  allocation  In  1966  exceeded  New 
Rochelle's  by  only  $19.U00  because  Ken- 
tucky's average  per  pupil  expenditure  Is  so 
low  compared  to  New  York's. 

And  Ironically,  another  clause  In  the  Title 
I  law  prevented  Breathitt  County  from  us- 
ing $100,000  of  Its  meager  allocation.  This 
clause  says.  "The  amount  of  a  maximum 
basic  grant  may  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of 
the  amount  budgeted  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  current  expenditures  "  Be- 
cause Breathitt  County  couldn't  afford  to 
spend  much  money  on  its  schools  In  the  first 
place.  Its  original  $440,000  Title  I  allocation 
exceeded  30  per  cent  of  Its  budget.  Congress, 
to  Its  credit,  has  raised  this  restriction  to 
50  per  cent  for  next  year  But  desperately 
poor  Breathitt  County  has  already  watched 
$100,000  go  off  to  wealthier  school  districts 
with  bigger  budgets  and  it  might  still  lose 
nioney  under  the  new  formula 

A  third  restrictive  clause  In  the  Title  I  dis- 
tribution formula  requires  that  the  money  be 
used  only  in  schools  with  a  proportion  of 
children  on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  greater  than  the  average  propor- 
tion for  the  entire  town  In  other  words. 
the  money  goes  to  the  poorest  schools  In 
the  town  Once  again,  this  sounds  reasonable 
but  It  Ignores  the  fact  that  a  poor  school  in 
one  town  may  be  a  wealthy  school  in  another 
town  Coming  back  to  Massachusetts  to  Il- 
lustrate this  point,  we  find  that  In  Newton, 
the  two  schools  receiving  Title  I  money  have 
only  a  six  per  cent  AFDC  enrollment.  Yet 
three  schools  in  impoverished  New  Bedford 
with  a  10  per  cent  AFDC  enrollment  are 
denied  Title  I  funds. 

There  are  more  questionable  clauses  In  the 
law  but  we  think  the  mam  point  Is  clear. 
Title  I  Is  not  achieving  Its  original  goal  In- 
stead of  giving  massive  injection  of  Federal 
money  Into  hard-core  poverty  districts.  Con- 
gress decided  to  scatter  the  taxpayers'  bil- 
lion dollars  over  a  wide  area  In  the  one-room 
schoolhouse  of  Breathitt  County  and  the 
drafty  classrooms  of  Fall  River,  Title  I  money 
Is  used  for  food.  In  the  wealthy  suburbs.  Title 
I  funds  are  used  for  the  latest  model  pro- 
jectors, tape  recorders,  and  even  $48  of  pen- 
cils (Belmont),  a  $200  typewriter  (Lexing- 
ton), and  $600  of  a  custodians  salary  (New- 
ton). 

As  a  result  of  this  scattering  of  funds,  the 
hardcore  poverty  districts  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  give  their  children  "the  full  bene- 
fits of  education  "  which  President  Johnson 
proposed  They  receive  only  piecemeal  bene- 
fits, while  the  educational  Inequalities  which 
Title  I  was  supposed  to  correct  are  reinforced 
and  the  poverty  cycle  Is  unbroken. 

This  Is  a  terrible  waste,  because  where 
Title  I  money  has  been  concentrated  to  do 
the  most  good,  it  has  shown  what  can  be 
done  to  help  the  children  who  most  need  It. 
the  subject  of  tomorrow's  editorial. 

TiTiE  I  Funds  Spemt  for  Pood     Appalachi.^n 

Schools  Fight  Hf.NotR.  Filth.  FtrriLrrY 
(  By  Ronald  Kessler) 

BRE.^THrTT  Coi-NTY.  Ky  — Dusk  was  setting 
on  this  Appalachian  communHy  as  the  visitor 
drove  Into  the  county  seat  of  Jackson  and 
stopped  at  the  best  hotel,  the  Jefferson. 

A  swarthy  man  pulled  out  the  key  to  the 
most  expensive  suite  In  the  hotel,  a  $6  room 
with  no  telephone,  and,  after  contracting  a 
stiff  neck  from  the  drafty  accommodation  the 
visitor  set  out  the  next  morning  to  see  some 
schools  and  homes  in  this  typical  Appalachian 
county 

The  nearest  elementary  school,  the  Stray 
Branch,  was  approachable  only  over  a  steep 


mountain  road  which  proved  to  be  too  muddy 
to  be  climbed  by  car  A  school  department 
truck  finally  succeeded  In  climbing  the 
mountain,  and  it  stopped  beside  an  un- 
palnted  wooden  structure  suspended  over  the 
ground  on  cinder  blocks. 

An  outhouse  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  school, 
since  only  three  of  Breathitt's  16  schools  have 
indoor  plumbing  Inside,  one  Instructor  was 
teaching  16  children  from  grades  one  through 
six.  The  two  60-watt  bulbs  In  the  celling 
provided  only  dim  Illumination,  and  the 
children  had  to  bend  over  their  papers  to 
see.  A  pot-belly  stove  stood  In  the  center  of 
the  room  There  were  few  books  in  sight. 
On  the  wall  was  a  color  picture  of  President 
Johnson. 

The  teacher.  Mrs.  Dertha  Watts,  asked  If 
the  visitor  would  speak  to  the  cla-ss:  "They 
never  see  anyone  from  the  outside;  Just  a 
few  words  from  you  would  mean  so  much.  " 
she  said 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard  of 
Boston''  the  students  were  asked  No  one 
raised  his  hand 

How  many  have  been  outside  Breathitt 
County?  Pour  children  raised  their  hands. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about  airplanes  or 
Washington  or  how  newspapers  are  made? 
They  all  shook  their  heads  up  and  down. 

Many  of  the  children  had  blank  expressions 
on  their  faces,  and  others  bore  obvious  slsns 
of  malnutrition.  In  the  back  room,  a  pretty 
16-year-old  girl  Drusle  Ann  KInnlard,  was 
preparing  a  lunch  of  beef  stew  provided  by 
the  government 

She  had  been  In  her  second  year  of  high 
school,  learning  history  for  the  first  time, 
when  her  father  said  he  didn't  want  her  going 
to  school  any  more  She  never  knew  why.  So 
Drusie  was  working  mornings  at  the  Stray 
Branch  School,  preparing  meals  for  children 
who  only  had  beans  and  potatoes  at  home. 

But  food  Is  not  the  only  problem  at  school. 
Seven-year-old  Stephen  Cockerhn.  a  blond- 
haired  boy  with  a  hopeless  expression  on  his 
face,  came  to  school  the  week  before  wear- 
ing old  women's  shoes  A  school  official  final- 
ly succeeded  in  getting  him  some  old  mens 
boots  from  the  precious  supply  of  old  clothes 
donated  by  people  in  apartment  houses  In 
New  York. 

Stephen  walks  a  mile  every  dav  to  school 
In  the  old  boots,  but  some  Breathitt  County 
children  are  transported  45  miles  by  bus 
every  day.  and  other  Breathitt  children  can 
not  go  to  school  because  they  are  retarded  or 
handicapped  and  there  are  no  facilities  for 
them  at  school  The  Incidence  of  mental  re- 
tardation is  high  m  Breathitt  County,  since 
the  county's  15. OCX)  people-  only  10  of  them 
Negro — have  been  Inbreeding  for  genera- 
tions, and  incest  Is  not  uncommon,  which  Is 
true  of  many  rural  areas. 

But  Stephen  Cockerhn  Is  a  normal  boy 
with  a  typical  home  environment  for  the 
Appalachlas  He  lives  In  a  splintery  shack  In 
the  middle  of  the  mud  with  his  five  brothers 
and  sisters  and  his  mother.  Mrs.  Delvena 
Cockerhn  Her  husband  had  gone  to  Michi- 
gan a  month  before  to  try  to  find  a  Job.  a 
common  occurrence  in  Breathitt  since  77 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  on  welfare. 

Ever  since  the  coal  mining  companies 
closed  up  before  the  Depression  "the  main 
occupation  here  Is  sitting  around  and  breath- 
ing the  fresh  air."  according  to  School  Supt. 
Mrs  Marie  R,  Turner  And  since  95  per  cent 
of  the  land  Is  mountainous  (even  the  ceme- 
teries are  hatcheted  out  of  the  hills),  farm- 
ing cannot  support  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Inside  the  Cockerhn  shack,  a  pot-belly 
stove  was  burning  soft  coal,  blackening  the 
faces  of  the  children.  But  there  was  no  way 
for  them  to  take  a  bath  or  shower  and  no 
outhouse.  The  windows  were  made  of  dirty 
rags,  and  the  shack  smelled  of  urine 

Mrs.  Cockerhn  had  not  paid  her  rent  of 
$10  a  month  since  the  summer,  and  she 
stopped  paying  her  $12-a-month  electric  bill 
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a  year  ago.  The  refrigerator  is  now  used  only 
to  store  food,  but  there  Is  not  much  need 
for  refrigeration  since  the  children  have 
potatoes  and  dried  beans  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  and  dinner,  and  only  once  every  two 
weeks  are  they  lucky  enough  to  have  "hog's 
meat  "  However,  often  the  family  goes  for 
two  to  three  days  without  any  food  and  the 
baby  sleeping  in  filth  In  a  corner  of  the 
shack  is  then  deprived  even  of  milk. 

Like  80  per  cent  of  the  Breathitt  County 
children.  Stephen  Cockerhn  has  worms  and 
other  intestinal  parasites.  One  of  his  brothers 
has  tuberculosis,  a  disease  with  a  50  per 
cent  higher  incidence  in  the  Appalachlas 
than   throughout   the  country. 

Stephen  never  has  heard  of  toothpaste, 
and  when  he  gets  a  toothache,  he  suffers  un- 
til the  nerve  dies  and  the  tooth  falls  out, 
since  he  has  no  way  of  getting  to  a  dentist, 
and  even  if  he  did,  his  mother  has  no  money. 
Like  most  children  In  Breathitt  County. 
Stephen  already  has  lost  many  of  his  teeth. 

Stephen  has  never  been  to  Jackson,  the 
county  seat  of  2,000  persons.  But  even  If  he 
had.  he  could  not  have  known  what  a  movie 
Is.  since  Jackson  has  no  movie  theater,  and 
one  of  the  few  forms  of  entertainment  open 
to  Breathitt  residents  is  going  on  wild  sprees 
In  the  hills  with  homemade  gin. 

The  school  superintendent  says,  "We  need 
remedial  reading  teachers  terrible  bad."  But 
much  of  the  $340,000  allocated  to  the 
Breathitt  schools  last  year  from  Title  I  of 
the  ElementJiry  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
went  :o  feed  youngsters.  There  was  little  left 
over  for  remedial  reading. 

Despite  Title  I's  intention,  as  stated  by 
President  Johnson,  to  balance  educational 
Inequalities,  New  Rochelle.  N.Y  .  was  also 
given  more  than  $300,000  from  Title  I.  The 
money  was  used  to  buy  tape  recorders,  slide 
projectors,  and  Polaroid  cameras,  since  the 
schools  already  had  remedial  reading  teach- 
ers, psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  psy- 
chologists. 

But  Mrs  Cockerhn  and  many  of  the  15.3 
million  people  who  live  as  she  does  in  the 
Appalachlas  have  never  heard  of  Title  I  or 
New  Rochelle  or  even  New  York  City. 

But  she  had  heard  of  President  Johnson. 
"I  was  hearing  him  on  a  radio  once,"  she  said 
through  missing  teeth. 

"He  talked  about  having  war.  They  already 
killed  seven  people  and  theyte  going  to  kill 
some  more  He  said  the  people  across  the 
water  need  help" 

[FYom  the  Boston  Herald.  Jan.  5,  1967] 
The  Rich  Get  Richer — TV 

The  Boston  schools  are  not  noted  for  their 
excellence  They  have  been  strongly  criticized, 
both  In  this  column  and  elsewhere,  and  most 
of  that  criticism  Is  deserved. 

But  in  a  major  program  funded  by  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  SecondEiry  Educa- 
tion Act.  the  Boston  schools  have  created 
some  of  the  most  original  and  exciting  proj- 
ects we  have  seen  In  visits  to  Title  I  programs 
in  10  school  systems  throughout  the  country. 
The  Boston  program  Is  a  good  example  of 
what  Title  I  funds  can  do  to  help  children 
from  hard-core  poverty  areas.  It  shows  what 
Title  I  can  do  when  the  money  Is  not  scat- 
tered around,  but  is  applied  in  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  bring  the  full  benefits  of 
education  to  children  and  thereby  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

The  program  Is  called  the  sub-system,  a 
nearly  autonomous  experimental  unit  con- 
sisting of  four  school  divisions  from  pre- 
prlmarv  to  high  school  levels  within  the 
larger  school  system.  The  elementary  level 
Is  conducted  in  the  Boardman  School  In 
Roxburv.  a  school  with  a  nearly  100  per  cent 
Negro  enrollment.  Visitors  to  the  Boardman 
School  can  feel  the  excitement  and  enthusi- 
asm in  the  air 

In  one  un-graded  class  with  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grade  youngsters,  a  hose-thin  boy 


peering  into  a  microscope  suddenly  screamed, 
"I  got  It!  I  got  it!" 

The  class  had  taken  a  field  trip  and  col- 
lected samples  of  water  from  ponds,  puddles 
and  water  faucets  In  a  program  developed  by 
Educational  Services,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge. 
Each  child  had  been  given  a  100-power 
microscope  built  by  Batisch  &  Lomb.  The 
pupils  were  left  alone  to  figure  out  for  them- 
selves how  to  use  them. 

Now  the  classmates  of  the  boy  who  had 
finally  succeeded  In  focusing  his  microscope 
crowded  around  him.  Some  of  them  looked 
through  the  eye-piece  and  saw  what  he  had 
seen:  one-celled  protozoa,  tiny  water 
beatles  flatting  through  the  water,  baby 
snails,  and  algae.  The  children  rushed  back 
to  their  microscopes,  one  by  one  learned 
to  focus  them,  and  then  started  asking  ques- 
tions: "Are  these  things  alive?"  "Is  it  good 
to  drink  this  water?"  "How  come  they  can 
move?"  "What  are  these  things  called?" 

The  teacher  did  not  answer  them.  Instead, 
he  suggested  how  the  answers  could  be  ob- 
tained by  consulting  reference  books,  and 
several  of  the  children  became  so  interested 
in  the  phenomena  they  had  found  that  they 
went  to  the  public  library  to  find  out  more 
about  them. 

"We  believe  the  children  learn  best  by  dis- 
covery," said  School  Director  Bernard  H. 
Shulman  as  he  described  several  dozen  simi- 
lar programs  Instituted  by  sub-system  direc- 
tor Evans  Cllnchy.  Children  In  the  first  grade 
are  taught  about  banking,  the  stock  market, 
and  writing  checks  even  before  they  can 
read.  They  discover  relationships  between 
numbers  with  colored  blocks  and  rods.  Chil- 
dren In  the  upper  grades  experiment  with 
batteries  and  light  bulbs,  ice  cubes,  seeds, 
pendulums,  balances,  and  butterflies — all 
Educational  Services,  Inc.  courses.  Fifth  and 
sixth  grade  children  learn  about  animals 
from  live  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  gerblls 
(similar  to  hamsters)  kept  caged  in  the  class- 
rooms. Children  In  kindergarten  and  classes 
for  slow  learners  discover  musical  concepts 
by  taking  off  their  shoes  and  socks  and  re- 
sponding to  music  through  their  bodies  In  a 
curythmlcs  course. 

Afternoon  activity  programs  offer  a  pot- 
pourri of  cultural  enrichment  projects  In- 
cluding creative  writing,  ceramics,  field  trips 
to  supermarkets  and  swimming.  Parents  are 
kept  informed  of  the  latest  developments  in 
school  through  newsletters  and  monthly 
meetings  with  teachers. 

Teachers'  horizons  are  constantly  broad- 
ened with  lectures  at  the  school  by  psychia- 
trists, educational  consultants,  and  pro- 
fessors. 

Even  more  Important,  the  funds  from  Title 
I  have  provided  teachers  the  flexibility  to  in- 
novate, to  develop  the  proper  attitudes  to- 
ward culturally  deprived  children,  and  to  dis- 
card the  rigid  thinking  too  often  prevalent 
In  the  rest  of  the  Boston  schools.  Children  in 
many  Boston  schools  must  sit  with  their 
hands  folded  during  most  of  the  day.  and 
they  are  not  permitted  to  talk  during  cafe- 
teria periods. 

In  contrast,  a  fifth  grade  class  at  the 
Boardman  School  recently  brought  in  popu- 
lar records  from  home  and  when  they  wanted 
to  dance  (and  even  twist)  to  release  some  of 
their  energy,  nobody  objected. 

This,  then.  Is  education  in  the  sub-system, 
paid  for  by  Title  I  funds.  We  believe  It  Is 
what  President  Johnson  meant  when  he 
originally  proposed  to  bring  "the  full  benefits 
of  education"  to  children  in  poor  school 
districts.  It  Is  not  just  receiving  a  solid  aca- 
demic background,  although  that  is  a  great 
part  of  It.  It  Involves  the  child's  social  and 
cultural  life  and  his  family  as  well.  The  child 
develops  Imagination,  he  develops  enthusi- 
asm, and  If  he  can  get  enough  of  all  of  this, 
he  will  have  a  good  chance  to  break  the  pov- 
erty cycle. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  catch  to  the  Boston 
sub-system.  Only  700  children  are  enjoying 


Its  benefits  and  Boston  has  23,000  children 
who  need  this  kind  of  help.  Even  if  all  of 
Boston's  $3.5  million  Title  I  grant  were  de- 
voted to  sub-systems  or  similar  comprehen- 
sive programs,  the  city  could  accommodate 
only  4.500  of  the  23,000  children. 

Boston's  Office  of  Program  Development, 
which  directs  the  sub-system,  would  like  to 
expand  the  program  into  other  schools,  but 
It  needs  more  money.  Like  many  large  Amer- 
ican cities,  Boston  has  almost  taxed  itself 
out  of  existence  in  recent  years  but  it  can 
still  spend  only  $530  per  pupil,  exclusive  of 
Title  I  funds,  compared  to  $760  in  Newton 
and  $1,239  in  Scarsdale,  NY.  The  city  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  much  more.  The  Federal 
government  ■will  have  to  help. 

But  under  the  Title  I  distribution  formula 
enacted  into  law  by  Congress,  that  cannot 
happen.  Under  the  formula,  in  fact,  Newton 
receives  $96,000.  Scarsdale  receives  $18,000, 
and  Westchester  County— the  sixth  wealthi- 
est county  in  the  country— Is  allocated  $2.8 
million,  nearly  as  much  as  the  city  of  Boston. 

I  From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  6,  1967] 
The  Rich  Get  Richer — V 

The  American  people  and  their  represen- 
Uitives  In  Congress  must  ask  themselves  Just 
what  they  want  to  do  with  the  billion  dollars 
In  Title  I  funds  now  being  scattered  all  over 
the  countrv.  For  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  not 
moving  towards  its  original  goal  as  defined 
by  President  Johnson. 

Title  I  is  not  bringing  "the  full  benefits 
of  education"  to  children  in  the  depressed 
urban  ghettos  and  rural  areas  so  that  they 
can  break  the  poverty  cycle.  Instead,  our  in- 
vestigation has  disclosed  that  Title  I: 

Discriminates  against  poor  school  systems 
by  allocating  more  money  to  states  with  the 
highest  average  per  pupil  expenditure.  School 
systems  in  New  York  state  receive  three  times 
as  much  money  a^.  school  systems  in  Missis- 
sippi for  the  same  number  of  poor  children 
because  New  York's  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure Is  S786  as  compared  to  Mississippi's 

$259.  ^     , 

Penalizes  the  most  impoverished  school 
systems  by  restricting  grants  to  no  more  than 
50  per  cent  (previously  30  per  cent)  of  a 
school  system's  budget.  The  schools  of 
Breathitt  County.  Ky..  where  77  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  on  welfare,  were  last  year 
denied  more  than  $100,000  because  of  this 
clause,  and  this  year  they  will  still  be  denied 
part  of  their  allocation. 

Allocates  money  to  wealthy  schools  with 
low  proportions  of  poor  children  while  poor 
schools  with  higher  percentages  of  poor  chil- 
dren are  denied  money.  Two  schools  in  Wel- 
lesley  with  two  per  cent  of  the  students  on 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  are 
receiving  Title  I  funds,  while  three  schools 
in  New  Bedford  with  10  per  cent  on  AFDC  are 
not  entitled  to  receive  Title  I  funds. 

Palls  to  accomplish  its  goal  of  providing 
equal  educational  opportunities  by  ignoring 
the  main  cause  of  educational  inequalities: 
the  vast  differences  In  per  pupil  expenditures 
among  America's  school  systems.  A  poor  child 
attending  the  Pall  River  schools,  where  the 
per  pupil  expenditure  is  $400,  or  Breathitt 
Countv  schools,  where  the  expenditure  Is 
$285,  will  receive  an  Inferior  education;  while 
the  same  poor  child  attending  the  Newton 
schools  (expenditure  $760),  or  New  Rochelle 
schools  ($896),  will  get  the  best  education 
this  country  can  offer. 

This  does  not  Imply  that  Title  I  has  been 
a  waste  of  time.  In  its  one  year  of  existence 
It  has  provided  valuable  Intelligence  with 
which  to  make  future  plans.  For  one  thing. 
Title  I  has  proved  that  the  warning  cry, 
"Federal  control  of  education!"  Is  the  reddest 
of  red  herrings.  There  are  almost  as  many 
different  programs  being  developed  with 
Title  I  funds  as  there  are  school  districts 
using  the  funds  and  Title  I  Is,  In  a  sense. 
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the  largest  laboratory  In  the  world  Wellesley. 
for  example.  Ls  experimenting  with  the  use 
of  printing  presses  and  new  approaches  to 
teaching  while  Newton  seenxs  to  be  getting 
results  with  its  program  of  speotil  reading 
aiid  speech  therapy  training  on  an  individual 
basLs  These  programs  are  good  and  should 
be  continued    The  question  Is.  by  whom"" 

We  believe  that  Wellesley.  with  Its  median 
fajnlly  Income  of  $11,428.  and  Newton,  with 
Its  median  family  Income  of  »9.080.  should 
not  receive  poverty  funds  We  would  also  like 
to  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Wellealey. 
Newton  and  the  thousands  of  suburbs  like 
them  do  not  really  want  to  receive  poverty 
funds  And  Anally,  we  would  like  to  believe 
that  these  affluent  communities  will  want  to 
continue  'heir  worthwhile  Title  I  prfigrams — 
using  their  own  fln.inclal  resources.  Only  in 
this  wa\  win  hard-pressed  communities  like 
Pall  R.  ver  and  Breathitt  County  get  the 
money  needed  to  raise  their  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  to  the  productive  level  of  the 
suburbs 

We  realize  that  the  concept  of  wealthy 
communities  reaching  Into  their  pockets  to 
help  the  schools  of  cioor  communities  is  a 
radical  break  with  American  tradition  But 
the  structural  change  of  American  commu- 
nity life  during  recent  years  h.is  also  been 
radlca!  The  wealthy  are  congregating  more 
and  more  In  the  suburbs  The  poor  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  Isolated  In  the  ghettos 
and  rural  are:U«  The  old  concept  of  each 
community  lo<->klng  out  for  the  education  of 
Its  children  is  a  flne  thing — If  the  community 
Is  wealthy 

In  less  fortunate  communities,  we  And 
children  whose  families  cannot  pav  for  good 
.schools,  whose  schools  cannot  give  them  a 
good  education  whose  education  cannot  get 
them  good  jobs  so  that  they  can  pay  for 
better  schools  That  of  course.  Is  the  poverty 
cycle  and  that  Is  what  must  be  broken 

The  h.u-d-pre6sed  school  districts  need  an 
all-out  comprehensive  program  to  break  the 
cycle  B<)i-ton's  sub-system  has  shown  what 
can  be  done  But  this  type  of  comprehensive 
prosram  will  not  be  possible  for  most  poor 
districts  under  the  present  law  which  scat- 
ters T.tle  I  money  to  nearly  all  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country 

If  Title  I  is  to  distribute  money  to  those 
who  reriUy  need  it.  the  distribution  formula 
should  Rive  primary  consideration  to  the  per 
pupil  expenditure  of  each  school  svstem  on 
a  district,  not  a  st;ite-wlde.  basis  The  sys- 
tems with  the  lowest  expenditures  should 
get  the  most  aid  The  systems  with  the  high- 
est expenditures  should  t;et  none 

Equ.iUz.iticn  of  per  pupil  expenditures — 
or  a  st;<rt  m  that  direction — would  benefit 
the  great  m.ijority  of  America's  poor  chil- 
dren now  living  In  depressed  areas  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  off  aid  to  children  In 
wealthy  suburbs  where  the  school  systems 
are  already  providing  each  child  with  a  supe- 
rior education 

As  m  the  present  Act.  any  school  system 
which  reduce.*  Its  budget  would  be  denied 
Title  I  money  And  perhaps  other  provisions 
could  determine  whether  a  school  system's 
present  pe-  pupil  expenditure  bears  i  reii- 
.son.ible  relationship  to  the  medl.m  Income 
or  tax  bise  of  the  town  But  we  believe  this 
Is  a  minor  consideration  since  most  com- 
munities ire  .ilready  spending  as  much  as 
they  can  afford  for  education. 

Figuring  out  the  deaths  of  the  new  dis- 
tribution formula  will  naturally  be  the  Job 
of  C.ingress,  .ind  the  Senate  and  House  have 
the  talent  to  do  the  Job  The  Important  thing 
Is  that  they  act  this  year  Because  wuh  so 
much  money  going  to  Vietnam,  we  must  use 
what  domestic  money  is  available  to  the 
greatest  possible  effect 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
Involved.  Changing  Title  I  so  that  it  beneSts 
those  who  need  It  most  will  be  a  politically 
unpopular  move  for  many  Congressmen  It 
win   mean  taking  money  that  Is  now  going 


to  their  own  districts  and  transferring  It  to 
others    But  we  believe  Congress  will  tict. 

We  believe  Congress  wants  to  help  a  little 
boy  named  Danny  who  is  three  years  behind 
m  reading  because  the  Pall  River  schools 
cannot  afford  remedial  reading  teachers. 

We  believe  Congress  wants  to  help  a  seven- 
year-old  boy  named  Stephen  In  Breathitt 
County  who  now  gets  enough  food  to  con- 
centrate on  hU  reading,  but  doesn't  have 
the  books  to  read 

We  believe  Congress  agrees  with  what 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  of  1965:  "Every 
child  must  have  the  best  education  our  na- 
tion can  provide  " 

We  believe  Congress  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate spending  one  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
an  act  which  reinforces  the  educational  In- 
equalities which  It  was  supposed  to  correct 
and  makes  the  rich  richer  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor. 

iNoTK— Comments  on  the  Herald's  edito- 
rial series  The  Rich  Get  Richer."  were  pre- 
pared by  the  US  Office  or  Education  at  the 
request  of  Sen  Wayne  Mnrse.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  educafion  subcommittee,  who 
entered  both  the  editorials  and  the  reply  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan   25  ) 

The  Boston  Herald  series.  "The  Filch  Get 
Richer."  raises  a  number  of  issues  concern- 
ing the  intent  and  implementation  of  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  The  central  points  made 
are  that  the  current  formula  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  makes  little  '■.ttempt  to 
equalize  expenditures  jmong  the  States  and 
that  within  States  It  distributes  funds  to 
school  districts  regardless  of  their  flscal  ca- 
pacity to  support  quality  public  education 
for  educationally  deprived  children  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  issues  in  these  articles  re- 
veals confusion  about  both  the  intent  of  the 
program  and  us  operation  and  ignoies 
changes  made  In  the  law  In  1966  which  were 
designed  to  alleviate  many  of  the  problems 
raised  In  the  articles. 

DISTRtBLTION     WmilN    ST.^TES 

Title  I  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
children  of  poverty,  wherever  they  may  live. 
need  an  enriched  educational  program  if  they 
are  to  overcome  the  learning  handicaps  they 
bring  to  school  with  them.  Funds  are  there- 
fore to  be  concentrated  In  school  attendance 
areas  having  hlgti  concentrations  of  such 
children,  regardless  of  the  fiscal  capacity  of 
the  district  or  county  as  a  whole  The  law 
tlius  distinguishes  between  poor  districts  or 
counties  iind  poor  children:  It  allocates  funds 
on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  oJ  poor  children 
and  assures  that  these  funds  will  be  con- 
centrated in  those  schools  which  these  chil- 
dren .ittend- 

The  procedures  for  allocating  funds  within 
a  State  are  complicated  and  undoubtedly  re- 
sulted In  some  Inequities  during  the  first 
hectic  year  of  operation  1 19661  The  1966 
county  allocation,  made  by  the  Commifsioner 
of  Education,  was  based  on  the  numbers  of 
children,  ages  5-17.  from  families  earning 
less  than  $2000  per  year,  according  to  the 
1960  census,  plus  the  numbers  of  such  chil- 
dren from  families  receiving  Income  from 
AFDC  payments  m  excess  of  $2000  per  year, 
according  to  1962  data  Because  of  this  time 
lag.  each  county's  allocation  could  not  re- 
flect a  current  head  count  of  disadvantaged 
children  Wnen  it  came  time  for  the  State 
educational  agency  to  allocate  funds  to  each 
local  district  within  the  county,  it  ran  Into 
the  same  data  time-lag  problem,  although 
It  had  some  flexibility  to  use  other  poverty 
indices  where  they  were  more  accurate. 

A  section  In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966  helps  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  requiring  the  use  of  the 
most  recent  available  data  In  the  Title  I  for- 
mula beginning  this  year.  States  are  also 
being   encouraged    to   use   the   most   up-to- 


date  data  whenever  possible  for  making  sub- 
county  allocations.  This  data  provides  the 
most  up-to-date  Information  that  Is  cur- 
rently available  for  distributing  funds  to 
the  disadvantaged  areas  of  our  major  cities, 
and  will  provide  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion within  these  cities.  Another  amendment 
gives  States  greater  flexibility  In  defining 
eligible  "local  educational  agencies"  so  that 
they  can  more  equitably  distribute  available 
funds  In  accordance  with  local  peculiarities 
within  their  State. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Title  I  does 
have  Some  equalizing  effect  within  States. 
There  Is  wide  variation  in  per-pupll  expendi- 
tures In  various  districts  within  each  State. 
By  using  a  uniform  per-pupll  expenditure 
figure  In  each  State,  however.  Title  I  provides 
a  greater  amount  per  disadvantaged  child 
to  local  educational  agencies  with  a  low  per- 
pupll  expenditure  than  it  does  to  districts 
above  th  j  State  average. 

In  summary.  Title  I  Is  not  Intended  to 
compensate  school  districts  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  resources  to  meet  general  edu- 
cational needs  Rather,  its  goal  Is  to  sup- 
plement their  resources  so  that  they  are  able 
to  provide  extra  educational  and  related 
services  to  the  children  who  need  them  most. 

DISTRIBITTION  AMONG  ST.\TES 

The  critical  variable  for  determining  how 
Title  I  resources  will  be  allocated  among 
suites  Is  the  State  average  per-pupll  expen- 
diture. There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  original 
Title  I  formula — which  used  one-half  the 
State  average  per-pupll  expenditure  times 
the  number  of  children  defined  at  poverty 
level — provided  a  proportionally  greater 
amount  to  those  States  which  already  had  a 
higher  rate  of  expenditure.  The  Congress, 
recognizing  this  inequity,  amended  Title  I 
last  year  so  >,hat.  beginning  on  July  1.  1967, 
one-h-ilf  the  State  average  per-pupll  expend- 
iture, or  one-half  the  National  average  per- 
pupll  expenditure  (whichever  Is  greater) 
will  be  used  in  computing  each  State's  allo- 
cation In  addition,  the  low-Income  factor 
(Currently  $2000  i  will  be  Increased  to  $3000, 
which  will  channel  more  resources  Into  areas 
with  large  numbers  of  poor  children  not  now 
counted  under  the  formula. 

In  addition.  If  we  do  look  at  per  capita  In- 
come variations  among  States,  we  find  that 
the  proportion  of  Title  I  funds  to  State  and 
local  resources  going  into  States  with  the 
lowest  per  capita  Incnme  Is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  amount  going  Into  the  States 
with  the  highest  Incomes.  The  States  of  West 
Virginia.  Kentucky.  Arkansas.  Louisiana. 
Tennessee.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia. 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  all  have 
per  capita  incomes  below  $2,000  per  year  and 
the  percentage  nf  Title  I  funds  for  these 
States  to  their  expenditures  for  education  Is 
over  9".  .  On  the  other  hand,  wealthy  States 
such  as  New  York.  Illinois,  California  and 
New  Jersey  with  per  caplui  incomes  over 
$3,000  per  year  received  amounts  of  money 
that  were  under  4',  of  their  expenditures  for 
education. 

Finally,  a  recent  article  in  Educational  Ad- 
ministration Quarterly  commented  on  this 
very  is.sue.  The  author's  conclusions  are 
worth  quoting: 

'We  have  attempted  to  show  that  Title  I 
of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  does  Indeed  succeed  In  channel- 
ing federal  government  funds  to  the  low- 
Income  regions  of  the  country  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial degree  Viewed  in  Isolation,  it  is  a 
highly  progressive  program  with  respect  to 
Its  tendency  of  yielding  more  than  propor- 
tional amounts  to  low-Income  areas  and 
less  than  proportional  amounts  to  high-In- 
come areas,  thus  tending  to  lessen  regional 
Income  differentials. 

"Furthermore,  when  this  new  program  of 
educational  grants  Is  compared  to  some  of 
the  older  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment,   It   appears    to    be    more   oriented    to 
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directing  funds  to  low-income  regions,  even 
more  effectively  than  pure  income  transfer 
payments  such  as  public  assistance  In  addi- 
tion, the  first  year's  allocation  of  education 
funds  shows  up  as  more  'progressive"  than 
the  initial  projects  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

"If  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  can  be  considered  representa- 
tive of  the  rapidly  expanding  expenditure 
programs  which  have  become  part  of  the 
"Great  Society"  concept,  then  further  reduc- 
tions In  regional  Income  differentials  may  be 
anticipated  as  the  incame-equallzing  pro- 
gn"ams  In  the  federal  budget  become  an  In- 
creasingly large  component  of  governmental 
finance. 

"Governmental  expenditures  on  educa- 
tion— with  their  heavy  orientation  to  in- 
vestment In  human  beings — may  be  con- 
sidered in  an  even  more  favorable  light  vis- 
a-vis the  more  traditional  welfare  and  in- 
come maintenance  programs.  This  may 
become  increasingly  the  case  when  it  Is 
realized  that  the  new  type  of  federal  aid  to 
education  contributes  both  to  the  anti-pov- 
erty efforts,  by  channeling  funds  into  low- 
income  areas,  and  to  raising  the  economic 
potential  of  the  nation  by  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  lis  present  and  future  labor 
force." 

SPECIFIC  COMMENTS 

In  addition  to  these  general  Issues,  there 
are  other  specific  points  which  deserve  com- 
ment. 

(1)  There  was  no  change  in  philosophy  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  President's  Education 
Message  in  January.  1965.  and  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondiiry  Education  Act's  passage 
in  March.  While  the  subheading  In  the  Mes- 
sage refers  to  aid  to  "low-income  school  dis- 
tricts." the  meaning  of  this  phrase  Is  spelled 
out  clearly  in  the  subsequent  sentence.  The 
President  stated:  "I  recommend  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  authorize  a  major  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  serving  children  of  low- 
Income  families."  The  Administration  bill 
reflected  this  philosophy  and  embodied  the 
formula   liiially   used  in   FY    1966. 

(2 1  Tlie  1966  Administration  amendments 
reconaniended  elimination  of  the  clause 
which  slated  that  a  local  educational  agency's 
grant  may  not  exceed  30':  of  its  current 
budget.  The  Senate  agreed  to  this  recommen- 
dation, but  the  House  raised  the  30';  limita- 
tion to  40';.  The  final  amendment  reflects 
a  hmlt  of  50  :  The  Office  of  Education  would 
support  any  effort  to  remove  this  limitation. 
although  it  does  not  believe  the  amendment 
exerts  a  hardship  on  districts  this  year. 

(3i  The  "statistics"  used  to  support  the 
author's  arguments  are  misleading,  and  often 
fallacious.  Take  the  Fall  River  example.  The 
articles  state  that  Fall  River  Is  using  "much" 
of  its  allocations  for  food  services.  In  actu- 
ality, the  amount  so  used  is  about  18'^  .  Fall 
River's  program  Is  quite  comprehensive.  Pre- 
school programs  account  for  15';  of  the 
funds:  reading,  math,  and  music,  ll'^. 
Other  items  include:  tutoring  (10'"cl. 
health,  psychological,  and  social  services 
1157o),  and  related  parent  services  (7''r). 

A  more  serious  erroneous  implication  Is 
revealed  In  the  second  article,  where  the  au- 
thor states  that  Fall  River  has  Increased  its 
per-pupll  expenditure  by  only  $39  as  a  re- 
sult of  Title  I  But  Title  I  is  not  aimed  at  In- 
creasing a  district's  overall  per-pupll  expend- 
iture: rather  Its  Intent  Is  to  Increase  the 
amounts  spent  on  education  in  schools  serv- 
ing children  below  the  poverty  level.  Fall 
River  received  $258  91  per  child  under  the 
formula,  not  $39.  This  Is  a  significant  amount 
and  one  that,  added  to  local  expenditures,  can 
assist  local  educational  agencies  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  educational  needs  of  these  de- 
prived children  The  total  of  $658.91  avail- 
able from  Federal  and  local  funds  per  dis- 
advantaged child  In  Fall  River  is  well  over 


the  national  average  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  amounts  available  in  our  richest 
suburbs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Finally,  we  cannot  leave  this  discussion 
without  commenting  on  the  sweeping  allega- 
tion that  Title  I  "as  a  whole  has  had  very 
little  effect  on  poverty."  This  is  simply  not 
true.  State  evaluation  reports  of  the  first 
year's  operation,  now  being  analyzed  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  reveal  that  a  significant 
beginning  has  been  made  throughout  the 
country  in  overcoming  educational  depriva- 
tion. The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  con- 
firms this  finding.  Their  report  dated  Novem- 
ber 25,  1966.  points  out : 

"The  single  most  widespread  achievement 
of  the  Title  I  program  is  that  It  is  causing 
teachers  and  administrators  to  focus  new 
thinking  on  ways  to  overcome  educational 
deprivation.  In  addition  to  this  most  sig- 
nificant accomplishment.  Title  I  has  pro- 
duced Important  tangible  change  by  enabling 
purchase  of  books  and  teaching  materials 
where  they  had  been  sadly  lacking:  by  en- 
abling emplojnnent  of  new  i>ersonnel,  some- 
times In  specialized  categories,  where  they 
were  sorely  needed;  and  by  providing  espe- 
cially needy  children  with  such  basic  pre- 
requisites to  learning  as  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care." 

The  process  of  improvement  will  be  a  long 
one;  it  requires  not  only  financial  resources 
but  also  a  reorientation  of  both  people  and 
institutions  to  the  special  needs  of  deprived 
children.  This  is  true  for  our  central  cities 
and  rural  pockets  of  poverty;  it  Is  also  true 
for  many  suburban  areas  whose  primary  re- 
sponsibility Is  felt  by  them  to  be  to  the  mid- 
dle-class child.  Title  I  has  forced  nation-wide 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  disad- 
vantaged child. 


[From  the  Boston  Herald.  Feb.  10,  1967] 
The   Rich   Get  Richer:    A  Reply 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  issued  a 
rebuttal  to  a  series  of  editorials  published  in 
this  newspaper  Jan.  2  through  6  on  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  series,  "The  Rich  Get 
Richer,"  contended  that  the  Act  reinforces 
the  educational  inequalities  which  It  was 
supposed  to  correct — at  a  cost  of  one  billion 
dollars  a  year — by  distributing  money  to 
wealthy  school  systems  at  the  expense  of 
poorer  school  systems  which  need  far  more 
money  than  they  are  now  receiving.  The 
Office  of  Education's  comments,  published  on 
this  page  today,  question  the  validity  of  sev- 
eral of  our  facts  and  figures  while  ignoring 
our  central  point. 

The  rebuttal  states  that  Title  I  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  "the  children  of  poverty, 
wherever  they  may  live,  need  an  enriched 
educational  program  if  they  are  to  overcome 
the  learning  handicaps  they  bring  to  school 
with  them,"  and  that  funds  are  therefore 
allocated  "regardless  of  the  flscal  capacity  or 
county  as  a  whole."  Title  I  allocates  money, 
in  other  words,  according  to  the  number  of 
poor  children  In  a  town  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  quality  of  the  education  those  chil- 
dren are  receiving. 

This  allocation  procedure  does  not  make 
sense,  and  that  was  the  point  of  our  edi- 
torials, but  the  Office  of  Education  does  not 
answer  these  criticisms.  Neither  does  the  re- 
buttal refer  to  the  specific  examples  cited 
to  support  the  criticisms : 

That  the  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  schools  have 
an  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $896  and 
already  had  a  full  staff  of  remedial  reading 
teachers,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
social  workers  before  Title  I  was  enacted,  yet 
the  schools  receive  $321,000  a  year  from  the 
Act,  and  the  money  is  used  for  Polaroid 
cameras  and  slide  projectors. 

That  the  Breathitt  County  schools  In  the 


Kentucky  Appalachlas  can  spend  only  $285 
per  pupil  and  have  primarily  one-room 
schoolhouses  without  indoor  plum'omg.  yet 
the  schools  received  only  $340,000  and  since 
they  were  so  far  behind,  the  money  is  used 
for  free  breakfasts  for  the  large  proportion 
of  children  who  are  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion and  to  hire  several  high  school  teachers, 
but  there  was  no  money  left  o\er  for  any- 
f.iing  else. 

That  Title  I  money  Is  distributed  to 
wealthy  school  systems  such  as  Wellesley, 
which  has  an  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
of  S700:  Brookline,  with  an  expenditure  of 
$778:  Newton,  with  an  expenditure  of  $760: 
and  Scarsdale.  N.Y.,  with  an  expenditure  of 
$1,239.  After  the  Title  I  money  is  distributed 
to  these  towns  very  little  Is  left  over  for  Fall 
River,  for  example,  which  has  a  f>er  pupil 
expenditure  of  $4(X)  and  needs  far  more 
money  than  it  is  getting  if  it  is  to  be  able  to 
hire  remedial  reading  teachers  and  other 
personnel  which  New  Rochelle  and  Newton 
had  10  years  ago. 

A  child  could  come  from  a  wealthy  family 
and  he  would  still  receive  an  inferior  educa- 
tion in  Fall  River:  while  a  poor  child  would 
receive  a  superior  education  in  New  Rochelle. 
Tliese  are  the  educational  inequalities  which 
Title  I  reinforces  by  giving  even  more  money 
to  the  wealthy  school  systems  and  by  not 
giving  enough  to  the  poor  systems.  Other 
provisions  in  the  Act  discriminate  still  fur- 
ther against  the  school  systems  which  need 
the  money  most,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our 
editorial  series:  and  the  Office  of  Education 
has  questioned  specific  points  in  this  evalu- 
ation. Our  answers  to  these  points  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  amendment  which  will  become  effec- 
tive In  1968  to  permit  allocation  of  funds 
based  on  the  national  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure rather  than  the  average  for  each 
state  will  be  an  improvement  but  will  still 
mean  that  a  rich  state  such  as  New  York 
will  receive  more  money  for  the  same  number 
of  poor  children  than  a  poor  state  such  as 
Kentucky  or  Mississippi.  And  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  amendment  will  be  offset  by 
another  amendment  which  will  permit  great- 
er use  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  statistics  in  determining  eligibility 
and  will  raise  the  minimum  eligibility  level 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  favoring  in  both  in- 
stances the  wealthy  Northern  states  over  the 
poor  Southern  states. 

Title  I  as  finally  enacted  represents  a 
change  in  philosophy  from  President  John- 
son's description  of  the  legislation  In  his 
Education  Message  which  referred  to  the 
proposal  as  "a  major  program  of  assistance 
to  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
serving  children  of  low-income  families." 

"Much"  of  Fall  River's  Title  I  allocation  Is 
being  used  for  food,  and  this  Is  supported  by 
the  statistics  cited  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's rebuttal. 

The  increase  in  Fall  River's  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure from  Title  I  funds  is  much  closer 
to  $39  than  to  the  Office  of  Education's  claim 
of  $259.  The  claim  is  based  on  the  presump- 
tion that  only  children  eligible  to  receive 
Title  I  funds  are  receiving  them.  This  is  not 
true.  Thirty-one  of  Fall  River's  34  schools 
receive  Title  I  money,  and  because  many  Ti- 
tle I  projects  such  as  teacher  aides  and  visual 
aids  benefit  the  entire  school,  nearly  all 
children  in  Fall  River  are  receiving  the  funds. 

Title  I  as  a  whole  has  had  very  little  effect 
on  poverty  despite  the  Office  of  Education's 
citation  of  a  November,  1966,  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children  stating  that  the 
program  "is  causing  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators to  focus  new  thinking  on  ways  to 
overcome  educational  deprivation."  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  neglected  to  quote  the  sub- 
sequent sentences  in  the  same  report:  "For 
the  most  part,  however,  projects  are  piece- 
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meal  fragmented  efforts  at  remediation  or 
vaguely  directed  enrichment  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  to  And  strategically  planned. 
comprehensive  programs  for  change  One 

of  the  most  disappointing  findings  was  the 
failure  of  most  schools  to  Identify  and  at- 
tract the  most  seriously  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren " 

The  last  sentence  Is  crucial,  for  It  con- 
tradlcu  the  OfSce  of  Education's  statement 
that  the  goal  of  Title  I  is  to  provide  extra 
educational  services  'to  the  children  who 
need  them  most  '  The  children  In  Newton 
who  attend  remedial  reading  classes  in  car- 
peted rooms  with  walls  of  booics  are  not  the 
ones  who  need  the  funds  the  most  Neither 
are  the  children  in  New  Rochelle  who  learn 
to  use  Polaroid  cameras  or  the  children  in 
Scardale  or  Beverly  Hills.  CalLf  ,  Wellesley 
or  White  Plains   NY. 

The  children  in  Breathitt  County  and  FaU 
River.  New  Bedford  and  Tunica  County 
Miss  .  are  the  ones  who  need  the  funds  the 
most 

These  are  the  children  who  will  continue 
in  the  cycle  of  poverty  because  they  will  not 
have  the  education  to  get  good  Jobs  and  they 
win  not  have  the  Jobs  to  get  a  good  educa- 
tion. They  will  continue  in  that  cycle  so 
long  as  Congress  allows  the  one  billion  dol- 
lar appropriation  for  Title  I  to  be  scattered 
to  the  wealthy  suburbs,  making  the  rich 
richer   at   the   expense   of   the   poor 


TERROR  IS  SIMPLY  A  TACTIC 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
National  Ob.st-rver  of  May  15.  1967.  fea- 
tures a  very  thorough  and  enlightening 
article  by  Wesley  Pruden.  Jr  ,  on  the  use 
of  terror  by  the  Vietcong  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Author  Pruden  sums  it  up  very 
aptly  when  he  states: 

Terrorism  is  simply  a  taouc  cf  this  war; 
as  such  It  Is  never  nationalized  nor  Is  an 
apology  ever  entered  for  It.  Terror  or  vio- 
lence, makes  t.^e  political  struggle  possible 
Terror  Is.  in  the  words  of  one  observer  here, 
•the  hardener  In  the  formula,  the  steel  In  the 
superstructure  •  Without  It.  the  Communists 
willingly  concede,  the  war  for  the  'national 
liberation  "  of  South  Vietnam  would  not  suc- 
ceed. 

The  use  of  terror  in  South  Vietnam  Is. 
of  course,  but  the  latest  example  in  com- 
munism's long  history  of  brutality 
against  man  As  far  back  as  1901  V.  I. 
Lenin  stated  that— 

We  have  never  rejected  terror  on  principle 
nor  can  we  do  so. 

Now.  50  years  after  the  1917  October 
revolution  inaugurated  the  greatest 
bloodbath  in  history,  the  use  of  the  offi- 
cial policy  of  terror  is  being  employed 
every  day  in  South  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  a  follower  of  Lenin  and  trained  in 
Moscow  in  1920  s.  displays  for  the  world 
this  Inhuman  policy,  and  still  there  are 
those  In  high  places  who  will  not  under- 
stand. 

I  insert  the  article.  "Terrorism  Ls 
Simply  a  Tactic  of  This  War.'  by  Wesley 
Pruden.  Jr  .  in  the  National  Observer  of 
May  15.  1967,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


•Terrorism  Is  Simply  a  Tai-Tii:  or  This 
War  — \  Look  at  the  Vietcono  s  Tightly 
Organized  ErroRT  To  Intimidate  Opposi- 
tion 

(By  Wesley  Pruden.  Jr  i 
Saigon  —Scooting  through  the  stench  and 
tangle  of  Saigon's  rush  hour,  two  men  were 
obviously  having  a  hard  time  pedaling  what 
looked  to  be  an  empty  three-wheel  cart.  The 
cop  on  the  corner  thought  so  too. 

He  waved  a  white-glo/ed  hand  at  them, 
and  36-year-old  Nguyen  Anh  Tuan  and  his 
pal  braked  to  a  stop  at  the  curb.  When  the 
cop  lifted  the  false  floor  in  the  cart,  he  found 
a  264-pound  homemade  bomb  of  plastiquc-- 
nltroglycerln  in  a  putty-Uke  base — hidden 
between  the  wheels 

It  was  enough  nitro  to  blow  up  a  hotel 
And  that,  precisely,  is  what  Tuan  and  his 
terrorist  pal  had  intended  to  do  with  It. 
Tuan  and  his  assistant,  who  was  19.  were 
members  of  a  Communist  Viet  Cong  'Spe- 
cial Activities  Cell"  In  Saigon.  Their  special 
activities  included  systematic  murder,  arson. 
theft,  and  blackmail. 

NO     TIME     rOB     >JENTIMENT 

They  were  hard  and  tough  when  they  were 
arrested;  they  did  not  break  down  at  all 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Saigon  police.  Two 
days  later,  when  they  appeared  before  the 
Saigon  press,  a  Vietnamese  reporter  observed 
that  their  target,  a  hotel  lor  U.S.  naval  of- 
ficers, was  next  door  to  a  Vietnamese  school 

"Wouldnt  you  have  felt  remorse  if  a  hun- 
dred children  had  been  killed  or  maimed'" 

Tuan  looked  him  In  the  eye  and  replied 
coldly  'No.  I  wouldn't  feel  any  remorse  at 
all   This  we  cannot  help.  ' 

Tuan  and  his  luckless  accomplice  are 
typical — except  that  they  were  caught,  many 
Viet  Cong  terrorists  are  not.  But  they,  like 
other  'technicians"  in  'special  activities." 
are  taught  to  deaden  their  emotions  as  they 
learn  the  morbid  skills  of  their  Job 

•'We  must  never  look  back. '  Tuan  said.  "To 
do  so  is  to  avert  your  eyes  from  the  goal" 
not  for  terrors  sake 

Cold-blooded,  ruthless,  and  unemotional 
aA  Tuan  may  be  he  Is  not  indiscriminate 
He  Is  a  prize  pupil,  and  there  are  others 
like  him  If  the  brutal  murders  of  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  civilians  have  proved  any- 
thing. It  is  that  the  Communists  never  use 
terror   merely   for   terror  s  sake. 

Terrorism  Is  simply  a  tactic  of  this  war. 
as  such.  It  IS  never  rationalized  nor  Is  an 
apology  ever  entered  lor  It  Terror,  or  vio- 
lence, makes  the  political  struggle  possible 
Terror  Is,  in  the  words  of  one  observer  here, 
•the  hardener  in  the  formula,  the  steel  in 
the  superstructure"  Without  It.  the  Com- 
munists willingly  concede,  the  war  for  the 
•national  liberation"  of  South  Vietnam 
would  not  succeed 

•The  US.  clique  uses  collaborators,  vil- 
lains, spies,  and  secret-police  agenu.""  says 
one  Viet  Cong  indoctrination  booklet,  "'and 
thus  It  la  necessary  to  counterattack  the 
enemy's  military  units,  to  destroy  collab<ira- 
tors.  villains,  secret -police  agents,  and  spies. 
Violence  Is  required  because  il  i  the  enemy's 
political  weaknesses  have  forced  him  to  re- 
sort to  force  of  arms  to  impose  his  will  and 
this  must  be  countered;  i2)  because  It  will 
enhance  the  political  struggle,  and  (3)  be- 
cause It  prevents  the  enemy  from  mingling 
freely  among  the  village  masses,  and  helps 
Isolate  him  and  thins  out  his  ranks /• 

Thinning  ouf  Is  a  modest  way  of  putting 
It. 

Since  1958.  the  guerrillas  have  killed  11.200 
civilians  and  captured  40.000  more  This  Is 
the  statistical  equivalent.  If  applied  to  the 
United  States,  of  143,iX»0  and  520,000— 
enough  people  to  fill  cities  the  size  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn  .  and  Atlanta 

These  are  murders  In  the  stlU  of  the  night, 
often  in  the  Vietnamese  back  country  where 
sudden    death    Is    a    gruesome    fact    of    life; 


these  murders,  carefully  plotted  and  spaced 
acr  ss  the  face  of  the  land  rurely  make  the 
pages  of  the  Saigon  newspapers  ind  never 
are  screamed  from  the  worlds  headll'.'.es 

Yet  It's  a  campaign  that  grinds  on  even  as 
the  war  grinds  on,  and  there  are  signs  that 
terror  Is  to  be  emphasized  again. 

In  one  recent  week,  the  Viet  Cong  terror- 
ists killed  56  civilians  These  Included  a 
hamlet  chief,  a  deputy  hamlet  chlel.  a  pub- 
lic-action team  member  ;ind  two  other  Viet- 
namese pacification  workers,  three  national 
policemen,  Ave  guerrilla  defectors,  a  village- 
council  candidate,  a  deputy  village  chairman, 
and  an  interpreter-translator  for  the  US. 
psychological-war  office. 

Flfty-slx  civilians  a  week  is  an  appalling 
bloodbath."  says  an  American  pacification 
worker,  'but  when  you  consider  who  these 
56  civilians  are  that  they  are  56  civilians  who 
make  the  government  run.  you  can  begin  to 
see  Just  how  discriminate  and  precise  the 
use  of  terror  Is  •' 

CAREFII.LV    ORGA.N'IZED 

To  control  the  use  of  terror,  the  terrorists 
must,  of  course,  be  tightly  orgiUilzed,  and  the 
Communist  terrorises  are  organized  as  care- 
fully and  disciplined  as  regularly  as  the  guer- 
rilla soldiers  in  the  held 

The  baaic  unit  is  the  three-ntan  cell.  In 
areas  controlled  by  the  government,  there 
are  two  kinds  cf  secret  cells:  The  Special 
Activities  Cell  dike  the  one  Tuan  belonged 
to  I  and  the  Urban  Siipper  Cell.  Both  are  as- 
signed to  clandestine  terror. 

From  the  rosters  of  these  cells,  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (NLF)  draws  the  as- 
sassination teams,  the  grenade  throwers,  the 
suicide  squads  who  often  dri\e  explosive- 
laden  motorbikes  or  cars  into  targets  in 
heavily  congested  areas  or  tiU-gets  that  are 
so  heavily  guarded  that  escape  is  impos-sibie 

Usually  these  cells  are  devoid  of  com- 
petent technical  ability;  Tuan.  for  all  his 
determination  to  blow  up  the  US  miliuiry 
hotel,  was.  after  all.  a  drayman  He  didn't 
know  how  to  manufacture  the  explosives;  the 
charge  waa  loaded  for  him  and  he  was  told 
when  and  where  to  go. 

A    GLN    FRO.M    CHICAGO 

When  the  provincial  or  zone  headquarters 
of  the  NLF  draws  up  a  special  Job  It  nearly 
always  has  to  bring  in  special  outside  help. 
'•When  its  too  big  for  the  boys  In  Peoria." 
say  an  American  here,  "they  call  in  a  bigger 
and  more  expensive  gun  from  Chicago." 

One  such  Job  was  the  blasting  of  the  U.S.S. 
Card,  a  small  aircraft  transport.  In  the  Saigon 
harbor  In  1964  This  wa.s  an  exacting  Job  for 
a  skilled  fri>gman,  who  might,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  been  a  navy  frogman  brought 
down  from  the  north  for  Just  this  Job  The 
Card  was  diunaged  heavily,  though  the  Com- 
munists apparently  considered  the  Job  partly 
bungled  becau.se  the  blast  went  oIT  after 
the  cargo  had  been  unloaded 

Most  of  the  local,  unskilled  terrorists  are, 
unlike  Tuan,  quite  young.  Some  are  teen- 
agers. Prom  captured  documents  and  inter- 
views with  captured  cadre  and  defectors,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  Communists  find  these 
youngsters  more  willing  to  uke  the  rlskv. 
daring  Jobs — and  that  the  chiefs  prefer  them 
because  they  are  much  easier  to  Influence  and 
indoctrinate  and  therefore  not  as  likely  as 
an  older  man  t<j  question  a  dangerous  order 
or  to  become  a  double  agent. 

The  Ijest  age  for  the  terrorist  Is  18.  so  the 
Communists  contend,  but  a  13-year-old  is 
good  enough  to  t^sss  a  grenade  Into  a  crowded 
marketplace  "Voung  t>oys  c.\n  also  mingle 
more  easily  with  crowds  becatise  they  at- 
tract mucii  less  suspicion  This  enables  them 
to  walk  right  up  to  a  difficult  t-uget,  and 
occasionally  makes  escape  pocclble,  though 
there  is  little  evidence  that  this  latter  mat- 
ters much  so  long  as  there  are  other  13- 
year-olds  to  fill  the  gaps  of  those  who  are 
caught  or  killed. 
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ACnNG  UNDER  ORDERS 

The  simple  terrorist  does  not,  of  cotiFSe, 
have  anything  to  do  with  picking  his  target, 
nor  of  saying  when  the  target  will  be  hit. 
This  Is  a  policy  and  tactics  matter  to  be  de- 
cided at  a  higher  level.  The  terrorist  merely 
waits  for  his  order,  much  like  the  sollder  In 
the  field  waits  for  his  order  to  advance. 

When  the  guerrillas  enter  an  unfriendly 
village,  terror  Is  rarely  the  first  weapon  used. 
They  often  try  to  persuade  first.  But  re- 
sistance. If  It  appears,  is  put  down  quickly. 
The  head  of  a  village  chief,  mounted  on  a 
bamboo  pole  In  the  center  of  town,  is  a 
tremendous  pacifier  of  balky  villagers.  Says 
a  Vietnamese  pacification  cadre:  "The  head 
of  a  respected  village  elder  or  chief  may  not 
■pacify'  a  village  as  permanently  as  a  new 
well  or  a  new  school,  but  It  does  It  much 
quicker"  Pacify  Is  not,  to  be  sure,  quite  the 
word;  the  word  Is  •'Intimidate. '•  but  the  cadre 
makes  his  pjoint. 

This  kind  of  terror  does  two  things.  It  In- 
timidates, and  It  destroys  the  faith  of  the 
villagers  In  the  Saigon  government  (if  they 
had  any  to  begin  with)  to  protect  them. 
That's  why  the  village  and  hamlet  chiefs 
have  been  such  prime  targets:  they  are  the 
village  and  hamlet  symbol  of  Saigon,  and 
since  1958.  more  than  10.000  of  them  have 
been  dealt  with. 

They  siren't  always  killed.  Nguyen  Van 
Tr;im  was  chief  of  a  village  in  Klen  Phong 
province.  In  the  Mekong  Etelta  west  of  Saigon. 
Tram  was  kidnaped  and  returned  when  the 
village  cleaned  out  its  meager  treeisury  to 
pay  a  42.000-plaster  ransom,  the  equivalent 
of  less  than  $400.  But  before  they  released 
him  the  Viet  Cong  casually  chopped  off  one 
finger  from  each  hand.  ""Next  time."  they 
said,   ""we"ll   get   some  of   the   rest   of   you." 

Even  Tram  was  fortunate.  Huynh  Huu  Be 
was  the  chief  of  Phuong  Dlnh  village  in  a 
province  In  the  central  highlands,  far  north 
of  Saigon.  The  guerrillas  pranced  Into  his 
village  one  day  at  dusk  a  few  months  ago  and 
went  straight  to  Be"s  house  Without  knock- 
ing they  barged  In.  grabbed  Be  from  his 
supper  table  and  dragged  him  Into  the  yard. 

His  wife  ran  after  him.  screaming,  and 
finally  she  threw  herself  onto  the  ground  be- 
tween her  husband  and  the  guerrillas.  They 
shot  her.  careful  only  to  wound,  while  her 
husband  watched  In  horror.  Then  they  shot 
him,  then  her.  then  him.  until  both  were 
dead 

Their  6-year-oId  daughter,  who  had  been 
taking  her  bath  Inside,  ran  Into  the  garden 
to  try  to  hide  among  rows  of  lettuce.  A  guer- 
rilla saw  her,  and  fired  two  quick  bursts  from 
his  sub-machine  gun.  The  next  morning,  the 
villagers  counted  more  than  a  dozen  wounds 
in  the  little  girl's  body.  Weeks  later,  U.S. 
troops  captured  documents  that  included  a 
detailed  plan  of  the  assassination  of  Huynh 
Huu  Be  and  his  family.  The  murders  had 
been  planned  two  weeks  before  the  night  of 
the  massacre. 

The  Communists  profess  not  to  see  these 
as  murders,  and,  in  fact.  Huynh  Huu  Be's 
killers  probably  had  a  death  warrant  for  him 
in  their  pockets  The  warrant,  which  has  no 
standing  In  any  nation's  law.  is  often  issued 
after  a  "trial.""  but  the  outcome  of  these 
"trials""  Is  never  In  doubt.  The  bogus  war- 
rants are  printed  in  the  thousands  and  terror 
squads  often  fill  them  out  on  the  spot.  Some- 
times the  warrant  Is  written  beforehand,  and 
posted  on  the  gate  of  the  Intended  victim 
hours  or  even  days  before  he  Is  finally  killed. 

REASONS     FOR     TERROR 

Brutal  and  Inhuman  as  these  tactics  may 
seem  to  non-Communists,  the  Viet  Cong 
offers  careful  (if  chilling i  reasoning  behind 
the  u.se  of  terror  as  a  legitimate  weapon  In 
political  agitation.  Viet  Cong  leaders  have 
cited  five  reasons.  In  messages  to  their  fol- 
lowers, for  the  use  of  terror  in  promoting 
the  war: 

Terror  builds  morale  among  the  guer- 
rillas and  the  North  Vietnamese  troops.  A 


Communist  document  captured  in  War  Zone 
D,  north  of  Saigon,  declares  that  terrorism 
In  the  capital  "aroused  enthusiasm  among 
the  people."  The  NLF's  "Liberation  Radio""  Is 
always  quick  to  take  credit  for  successful 
acts  of  terror,  which  in  the  Viet  Cong's  view 
creates  an  aura  of  invulnerability  around  the 
revolution. 

Terror  advertises  the  Communist  move- 
ment. The  slaying  of  a  village  chief  is  a  cheap 
way  to  let  the  countryside  know  the  guer- 
rillas are  ready  to  do  business  with  others. 
Terrorists  often  leave  notes  pinned  to  the 
bodies  of  victims,  to  make  sure  no  one  misses 
the  point.  On  other  occasions,  as  when  a 
murder  is  not  a  Viet  Cong  deed,  the  NFL  puts 
out  handbills  saying  it  Is.  They  want  no 
vagueness  on  this. 

Terror  destroys  security  and  Isolates  the 
individual.  Even  if  the  Individual  villager 
is  not  physically  harmed,  terror  in  his  ham- 
let convinces  him  that  he  has  only  himself 
to  depend  on;  the  government,  whether  in 
Saigon  or  In  his  own  place,  has  no  help  to 
give  him. 

Terror  can  eliminate  the  leaders  of  the 
government.  Eventually,  the  Communists 
must  surely  believe,  they  can  kill  or  malm 
so  many  of  the  hamlet  and  village  chiefs 
that  Saigon  cannot  find  replacements  for 
them  all.  When  this  happens.  Viet  Cong  con- 
trol of  the  countryside  will  be  secure  and  the 
fight  can  move  finally  into  the  big  cities. 

Terror  provokes  the  Saigon  government  to 
use  excessive  force  to  put  down  terror.  This, 
In  turn,  often  persuades  the  villagers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Saigon  government  Is  as  cruel 
and  insensitive  to  peasant  feelings  as  the 
Viet  Cong  has  all  along  contended. 

OCCASIONAL    FAILT7RES 

Terror,  as  a  polished  Communist  tactic, 
often  falls,  though  this  is  small  consolation 
to  the  orphaned  children  walling  at  the  side 
of  dead  parents,  or  to  maimed  villagers  try- 
ing to  crawl  out  of  a  bus  that  has  struck  a 
mine  in  the  road. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  failure  of 
terror  to  achieve  what  It  was  expected  to 
achieve  was  the  failure  of  the  campaign 
among  the  Montagnards,  the  primitive,  dark- 
skinned  natives  in  the  central  highlands. 
For  a  long  time  the  Conununists  tried  to 
win  the  allegiance  of  the  montagnards,  but 
U.S.  Special  Forces  units  apparently  tried 
harder.  By  the  end  of  1962,  it  was  clear  to 
the  Viet  Cong  that  the  montagnards  had 
gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  Americans — who 
were,  often  as  not,  the  first  outsiders  who 
had  ever  treated  the  backward  tribesmen  as 
fellow  members  of  the  hiunan  race. 

The  Viet  Cong  cracked  down  hard.  Pood 
Is  always  scarce  In  the  montagnard  territory, 
and  many  of  the  natives  ate  only  when  the 
U.S.  dropped  food  to  them.  Viet  Cong  cadres 
began  systematically  taking  food  away  from 
the  montagnards;  the  goal  was  to  starve  as 
many  as  possible. 

But  the  campaign  of  terror  failed  when 
whole  montagnard  villages  moved,  literally 
overnight,  to  government  refugee  camps  In 
secure  areas.  Perhaps  as  many  as  300,000 
montagnards  have  deserted  their  old  villages 
In  Viet  Cong-held  territory;  this  is  35  per  cent 
of  the  entire  montagnard  pKipulatlon  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Other  groups  have  been  special  targets  of 
the  terrorrlsts.  Beginning  in  mld-1964,  the 
Americans  were  favorite  targets.  This  cam- 
paign was  probably  a  morale-buUdlng  cam- 
paign; so  was  a  similar  campaign  a  year 
later,  when  the  U.S.  embassy  was  bombed. 

For  a  few  weeks  last  fall,  Vietnamese  poli- 
ticians, particularly  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  who  wrote  the  new  consti- 
tution, were  special  targets.  It  was  during 
this  campaign  that  a  Viet  Cong  bomb  blew 
apart  the  car  of  a  prominent  assemblyman, 
shattered  both  his  legs,  and  killed  a  passer- 
by. 

Liately,  terrorism  has  Increased  in  Saigon, 
this  time  against  civilians  and  occasional 
Americans.   The   National   Liberation   Front 


likes  to  turn  its  terror  on  and  off.  like  a  water 
faucet,  for  no  apparent  reason.  But  there  is 
a  very  good  reason  for  it. 

•"When  a  reign  of  terror  is  relaxed."  says  a 
U.S.  psy-war  specialist,  '•there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  whole  community  to  relax  and  enjoy 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  relief,  a  feeling  that 
maybe  the  guerrillas  aren't  so  bad  after  all" 

If  the  Communists  continue  to  find  the 
going  rugged  against  U.S.  troops,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  they  will,  new  and 
more  vigorous  terror  campaigns  are  almost 
sure  to  come.  It  is  a  cheap  way  to  advertise 
and  build  morale,  and  more  and  more  it 
looks  as  if  it  is  the  only  way  left  to  the 
Communists  to  build  morale.  As  the  pacifica- 
tion program  is  pushed  still  harder,  terror 
will  surely  stalk  the  countryside  with  new 
determination. 

But  even  the  Communist  theoreticians 
concede  that  terror  is  a  t.actic  that  is  useless 
against  a  determined  foe  One  such  foe  is 
the  Saigon  newspaper  Chlnh  Luan  (Political 
Discussion),  which  Is  sternly  anti-Commu- 
nist. Its  editor.  Tu  Chung,  was  put  on  the 
assassination  list  as  long  ago  as  1965.  when 
he  was  denounced  for  "serving  American 
bosses'"  and  threatened  with  death.  Tu  Chung 
boldly  printed  the  letter  in  full  and  turned 
the  original  over  to  the  police. 

"We  love  the  life  that  God  has  breathed 
Into  our  bodies,  as  all  men  love  life."  Tu 
Chung  wrote  In  an  accompanying  editorial. 
"But  we  will  look  straight  Into  the  gun  bar- 
rel held  by  the  murderer  who  comes  against 
us  and  we  will  say:  'You  can  kill  us  but  our 
spirit  will  live  on.'  "  A  few  nights  later,  Tu 
Chung  stepped  from  his  car  on  the  drive- 
way of  his  home.  Into  the  glare  of  the  head- 
lights of  an  approaching  motorbike.  Four 
shots  rang  out.  and  Tu  Chung  fell  dead.  But 
his  newspaper  and  his  spirit  live  on. 


PATENT  REFORM 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  patent 
laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code. 
I  do  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  elim- 
inate delay  in  the  issue  of  patent  appli- 
cations: and  second,  to  offer  a  more  posi- 
tive solution  to  existing  inadequacies  in 
the  patent  law. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
a  bill  to  this  Congress,  H.R.  5924,  labeled 
the  Patent  Reform  Act  of  1967.  In  my 
opinion,  this  bill  does  little  to  reform  the 
patent  system;  rather  it  changes  the 
philosophy  of  the  patent  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  process  stands 
the  chance  of  adversely  affecting  the 
rights  of  every  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer in  our  country. 

The  purpose  of  any  patent  reform 
should  be  to  provide  earlier  issue  of  pat- 
ents: earlier  publication  of  new  tech- 
nology; greater  uniformity  of  decisions 
by  the  Patent  OfBce;  and  reduction  of 
this  oflQce's  workload.  My  bill  would  ac- 
complish just  this.  It  differs  in  its  ap- 
proach from  H.R.  5924  in  that  instead 
of  changing  the  philosophy  of  the  pat- 
ent system  by  adopting  the  first-to-file 
rule  in  lieu  of  the  first-inventor  rule  and 
abolishing  the  existing  1-year  grace  pe- 
riod to  allow  an  inventor  to  perfect  his 
Invention,    this   legislation    retains    the 
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historic  advantages  to  a  U.S.  patent  ap- 
plicant and  patentee  and  only  changes 
the  existine  rules  to  minimise  delays.  In 
other  word.s.  my  bill  improves  the  pres- 
ent system  rather  than  installs  a  new. 
unwanted  system  with  a  different  philo- 
sophical concept 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  presently 
laborintj.  sometimes  at  great  sacrifice  to 
themselves,  their  families  and  their 
country,  to  improve  the  technology  of 
this  yreat  country,  will  be  allowed  to 
benefit  from  this  new  lei?islation.  jost  as 
you  and  I  have  benefited  from  their  stir- 
ring discoveries  in  the  past. 


REPORT  DOCUMENTS  ADVANT.\GES 
THAT  LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT 
ENJOY  IN  THE  RIGHT-TO-WORK 
STATES 

Mr  HARRISON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.';  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr  UttI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  recjuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming"" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT  Mr  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation  has  been  circulated  by 
the  vast  propaganda  machine  of  orga- 
nized labor  in  an  attempt  to  sell  the  idea 
that  right-to-work  laws  are  detrimental 
to  organized  lal)or  and  that  they  cause 
the  labor  force  to  work  for  substandard 
wages  and  to  endure  excessive  periods  of 
unemployment. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  following  report  by 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
is  fully  documented  and  shows  the  ad- 
vantages that  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment enjoy  in  right-to-work  States.  The 
only  ones  who  suffer  are  the  types  of 
labor  leaders  who  do  not  want  to  or 
cannot  earn  the  freely  given  support  of 
the  workingman  and  therefore  must  re- 
sort to  compulsion  to  hold  their  Jobs, 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  following  report  with  my 
comments  in  the  Record 

111  an  e.xtenslon  of  remark.s  on  April  20tti 
a  New  York  Representative  attennpted  to 
prove  that  those  States  that  have  Right  to 
Work  laws — Uws  malclng  compulsory  union- 
ism Illegal — Ug  behind  non-Right  to  Work 
States  Ln  terms  of  economic  growth. 

Such  an  argument  has  absolutely  no  basis 
In  fact  and  wiis  publicly  denied  by  no  less 
an  administration  spokesman  than  W.  WU- 
lard  Wlrtz.  Secretary  of  Labor. 
"On  May  24.  1965.  he  stated  to  the  Special 
Subcomniittee  on  Labor  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  then  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  to  repeal  Section  14(b)  of 
the  Labt:)r  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947— and  thus  legalize  compulsory  union- 
ism In  all  50  states  "Mr  Scott.  I  could  give 
the  cf>mmUtee.  if  I  felt  confidence  In  it.  a 
whole  stack  of  studies  which  purport  to  show, 
translated  Into  economic  results,  the  effect 
of  having  Right  to  Work  laws  or  not  having 
Right  to  Work  law-s  I  have  no  confidence 
in  them  " 

Not  only  does  Mr  Wlrtz  have  no  confidence 
In  them  but  as  he  well  knows,  his  own  figures 
show  that  Right  to  Work  has  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  economy  in  every  state  where  It 
hag  been  enacted. 

Opponents  contend  that  Right  to  Work 
laws  depress  the  economies  of  states  that 
hav«  enacted  them  and  that  Right  to  Work 
states  use  their  low  wage  structure  to  '  pirate" 


industry    away    irom    siicn    r;ne    progressive 
states  as  New  York 

But  Just  a  minute  The  statement  when 
closely  analyzed  turns  out  to  be  little  more 
than  a  clasilc  exhibition  of  economic  sUght- 
of-hand. 

Lets  take  a  look  at  some  other  interesting 
economic  results  of  Right  to  Work  laws 

Nineteen  states  where  Right  to  Work  laws 
guarantee  individual  freedom  for  wage  earn- 
ers lead  the  nation  In  rate  of  economic 
growth,  m  the  creation  of  new  jobs  m  busi- 
ness and  industrj'.  in  wage  rate  improve- 
ment in  Industrial  Jobs,  and  in  producing  new 
wealth  and  personal  im.cime 

Among  the  top  15  states  In  actual  wages 
piid  Industrial  workers,  six  were  Right  to 
Work  states. 

The  top  six  states  m  rate  of  new  manufac- 
turing jobs  created  by  industry  are  all  Right 
to  Work  states. 

Unemployment  in  Right  to  Work  states  Is 
substantially  below  non-Rlghi  to  Work 
slates 

Gentlemen.  If  opponents'  contention  was 
true  then  industry  should  be  pouring  out 
of  the  Right  to  Work  states  of  Arizona.  Io*a. 
South  Dakota  Utah.  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Nevada  and  Wyoming  and  into  New  York 
Because,  by  Mr  Wlrtzs  own  statistics  lEm- 
plo>Tnenl  and  Earnings.  March.  1966.  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor),  the  average  hourly 
earnings  in  actual  dollars — not  percentage 
increase,  but  actual  dollars— for  production 
workers  was  higher  in  those  Right  to  Work 
states  than  m  New  York 

Gentlemen,  the  lowest  paid  factory  workers 
IQ  the  United  States  are  in  Pall  River.  Mas- 
sachusetts! The  avrage  weekly  earnings  of 
production  workers  in  Fall  River— again  in 
actual  dollars,  not  percentage  increase— ac- 
cording to  the  U  S  Department  of  Labor  Is 
only  869  54  This  Is  more  than  $17  a  week 
lower  than  the  hourly  weekly  earnings  of 
production  workers  In  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
The  great  state  of  New  York  lags  seriously 
behind  a  great  many  Right  to  Work  states  in 
economic  growth  And  far  behind  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

New  York  has  one  of  the  lowest  personal 
income  increases  of  any  state  In  the  country 
during  the  past  five  years  Only  nine  states — 
none  of  them  Right  to  Work  states— have 
lower  income  increases  For  this  information 
one  can  check  the  Survey  of  Current  Business 
put  out  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Office  of  Business  Economics 

On  top  of  all  this  New  York  has  a  higher 
unemployment  rate  than  all  of  the  19  Right 
to  Work  states  and  a  record  of  industrial 
strife  that  ha«  shattered  the  confidence  of 
Industrial  leaders  In  the  state  and  might 
well  be  the  major  factor  In  causing  industry 
to  leave  New  York  In  New  York  a  Johnny 
Carson  can  refer  to  the  latest  newspaper 
strike  as  the  "strike  of  the  week"  and  not 
even  draw  a  smile' 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
confirm  the  fact  that  states  like  New  York 
that  allow  compulsory  union  membership 
are  plagued  with  Industrial  strife.  The  fig- 
ures show  that  the  percentage  of  time  lost 
due  to  labor  disputes  in  Right  to  Work 
states  Is  about  half  as  great  as  in  compul- 
sory union  states.  The  experience  of  Right 
to  Work  states  provides  startling  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Industry  thrives  most 
where   unionism   Is   voluntary. 

George  Meany.  the  President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  himself  confirmed  this  when  he  told  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  In  the  1965 
14(bi  Hearings.  "Disputes  over  union  secu- 
rity ( that  Is  the  polite  term  for  compulsory 
unionism  I  have  been  a  frequent  cause  of 
Industrial  strife." 

The  figures  on  time  lost  through  work 
stoppages  can  literally  be  translated  into 
job  opportunities  These  figures — a^aln  pro- 
vided by  Secretary  Wlrtz — reveal  that  Indus- 
trial Job  opportunities  are  mushrooming  In 
Right   to  Work  states  while   they  are  stag- 


nating or  even  disappearing  In  many  of  the 
compulsorv   unionism  states 

A  few  months  after  his  testimony  to  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz  submitted  a  supplementary 
statement  to  Congre.ssman  Frank  Thompson, 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  con- 
taining data  on  employment,  average  hourly 
earnings  and  so  on 

One  of  the  revealing  suuistlcal  tables  Is 
the  one  that  lists  the  change  In  manuf.ic- 
turlng  employment  from  1948  to  1964  In- 
dustry Is  not  only  not  slaying  in  New  York 
It  Is  pouring  out  at  nn  unprecedented  rate. 
During  this  16-year  period  the  state  of  New 
York  lost  178,200  manufacturing  jobs — more 
than  any  other  state  in  the  country. 

During  this  same  period  a  total  of  1.690.- 
300  new  manufacturing  Jol>s  were  created  In 
the  United  States  and  more  than  1.000,000 
of  them  were  created  In  the  19  Right  to 
Work  states. 

The  Right  to  Work  state  of  Arizona,  which 
pays  its  manufacturing  employees  at  an 
average  hourly  rate  of  $2.72— Secretary 
Wlrtz's  own  figures — which  Is  considerably 
more  than  New  York's  average--galned 
43.000  new  manufacturing  Jobs  during  this 
period 

But.  how?  According  to  Right  to  Work 
opponenus.  Industry  Is  leaving  compulsory 
unionism  states  for  low-wage  Right  to  Work 
states  But  Arizona  has  a  higher  wage  rate 
and  is  gaining  manufacturing  jobs. 

What  New  York  should  do  Is  to  enact  a 
Right  to  Work  law!  Its  citizens  might  then 
find  out  that  a  pleasant  by-product  of  re- 
storing the  basic  right  of  free  choice  to  the 
citizens  of  New  York  would  be  the  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  states  economy. 

This  would,  however,  come  as  no  surprise 
to  those  Americans  in  Right  to  Work  states 
who  have  retained  their  individual  freedom 
and  a  high  standard  of  living 

Listen  to  what  some  prominent  people  have 

to  say: 

Senator  Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  said. 
"Since  the  adoption  of  our  Right  to  Work 
constitutional  amendment,  organized  labor 
has  experience  a  continuing  and  healthy 
growth.  Statistics  also  establish  that  wages 
have  Increased  and  the  general  economy  of 
the  state  has  improved  at  a  higher  rate  of 
acceleration  than  In  surrounding  non-Right 
to  Work  states." 

George  Smathers.  U.S.  Senator.  Florida— 
"Nearly  every  elected  and  appointed  official 
of  Florida,  nearly  every  close  observer  of  the 
state's  ec'onomy  believes  that  our  Right  to 
Work  law  has  helped  to  create  the  climat*  of 
industrial  peace  which  has  been  a  factor  In 
pushing  our  economy   steadily   upward." 

Wallace  Bennett.  U.S.  Senator,  Utah— "Un- 
der our  Right  to  Work  Utah's  economy  has 
prospered  as  never  before:  there  are  more  jobs 
at  higher  wages  than  ever  before  " 

J.  W.  Fulbrlght.  US  Senator.  Arkansas— 
"I  am  proud  of  the  economic  progress  made 
in  Arkansas  over  the  last  20  years.  I  am 
equally  proud  of  the  orderly  and  peaceful 
growth  of  labor  unions  In  the  State,  and  the 
Increase  of  Job  and  personal  Income  which 
has  been  the  result  of  economic  progress  and 
labor-management   harmony  " 

Paul  J.  Fannin,  US  Senator  and  former 
Governor  of  Arizona — "In  the  postwar  era 
Arizona  hi\s  been  among  the  national  le.iders 
In  just  about  every  major  economic  Index 
of  growth.  We  now  have  more  people  working 
at  more  Jobs  producing  more  g(X)ds  and  earn- 
ing more  income  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  Arizona's  history." 

MUward  L  Simpson,  former  US.  Senator 
from  Wyoming-  After  the  Right  to  Work 
law  came  Into  existence  in  Wyoming  the 
number  of  union  members  Increased  subsUin- 
tially.  And  we  have  the  least  uumber  of  un- 
employed now  that  we  have  had  in  the  'ast 
12  years" 

Burke  B  Hickenlooper.  US  -Senator.  Iowa 
—  "As  surely  as  the  sun  comes  up  In  the 
morning  freedom  of  choice  for  a  worker  to 
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join — or  not  to  join — a  labor  union,  has 
meant  increased  economic  activity.  Increased 
growth  faster  Job  creation,  greater  wage  Im- 
provement, higher  personal  income  increases, 
and  '.ess  unemployment." 

John  B.  Connaliy,  Governor  of  Texas  1963- 
1965  19ti5- 1967—  Texas  has  had  a  Right  to 
Work  law  for  18  years.  It  guarantees  and 
protects  the  right  to  join  unions  as  well  as 
the  right  to  refuse  to  Joiii  a  union.  Unions 
have  expanded  their  membership  and  in- 
rluence  under  this  law." 

And  former  Virginia  Governor.  A  S.  Harri- 
son. Jr  —  "Our  Right  to  Work  law  has  proven 
a  boon  to  the  economy  of  the  state.  It  has 
lessened  strife  between  labor  and  manage- 
men*  and  helped  increase  industry," 

What  these  respected  Senators  and  Gov- 
ernors are  sayir.g  is  that  Right  to  Work  has 
actually  proven  a  boon  to  workers,  employers, 
investors — indeed  to  the  economic  health  and 
well  being  of  entire  stales.  And  it  surely 
proves  that  free  men.  whether  management 
or  labor,  prosper  is  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  wither  under  the  heel  of  compulsion. 

But  while  it  is  clear  that  the  economy  of 
a  state  taenetiis  from  the  existence  of  a  Right 
to  Work  law.  there  is  a  more  fundamental 
reason  for  a  state  to  enact  a  Right  to  Work 
law  Senator  Len  Jordan  of  Idaho  put  it  this 
wav  Freedom  is  a  two-way  street  or  it  is  a 
dead  end  and  a  dead  issue  Freedom  is  the 
right  to  decide —freedom  is  not  the  decision 
Itself  Freedom  does  not  say  that  there 

is  only  one  right  choice.  Freedom  simply  says 
there  is  a  right  to  choose." 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
rightly  stales  that  Right  to  Work  laws  are 
not  anti-unlon   but  pro-worker  laws. 

The  Committee  also  points  out  that  the 
fundamental  is.=  ue  of  Right  to  Work  is  com- 
pulsory vs.  voluntary  unionism. 

In  those  states  which  have  preserved  the 
Right  to  Work,  an  employee  enjoys  his  free- 
dom to  work  at  his  occupation  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  a  labor  union  member. 

Right  to  Work  means  that  an  employee 
cannot  be  forced  to  Join  or  pay  money  to  a 
labor  union- -or  any  other  private  organiza- 
tion—  in  order  to  get  a  job.  or  hold  a  Job. 

Right  to  Work  protects  the  basic  right  of 
individuals  to  choose  either  membership  or 
non-membership  m  a  labor  organization. 

Right  to  Work  dor^  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  legitimate  union  activity.  It  does 
not  restrict  the  right  of  employees  to  orga- 
nize and  bargain  collectively  with  their  em- 
ployers. 

Right  to  Work  relates  to  only  one  Issue: 
Compulsory  Unionism. 

Ls  there  a  greater  right  than  the  Right  to 
Work?  Is  there  a  more  Important  right?  Is 
there  a  more  challenging  right?  Is  there  a 
more  fundamental  right  than  the  right  to 
make  a  living  for  one's  self  and  for  one's 
fam.iy  without  being  compelled  to  Join  a 
labor  organization'' 

The  answer  is  unequivocally  no. 

What  most  .Americans  favor  Is  not  action 
dealing  with  Section  14ibl.  But  Congres- 
sional action  to  eliminate  compulsory  union- 
ism and  thus  guarantee  all  Americans  the 
Right  to  Work  Not  Just  the  Americans  living 
in  the  19  Right  to  Work  states  but  all  Ameri- 
cans in  all  50  states 


A  RE\aSED  QUOTA  CONTROL  SYS- 
TEM ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  MEAT  AND  MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  BrotzmanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
call during  my  service  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88- 
482,  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964.  I  was 
among  the  many  Members  of  this  body 
who  introduced  meat  import  quota  re- 
vision legislation  in  the  88th  Congress. 
When  Congress  did  finally  pass  the  Meat 
Import  Act  of  1964,  it  was  in  response  to 
the  administration's  blatant  refusal  to 
act  even  in  the  face  of  near  disaster  for 
domestic  meat  producers.  I  voted  for  that 
act,  and  viewed  it  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Many  of  us  had  grave  misgiv- 
ings about  the  workability  of  the  new 
law,  but  we  were  willing  to  try  it  and 
hoped  that  It  would  work. 

Now,  after  3  years,  it  is  evident  that 
Public  Law  88-482  has  not  worked.  Basi- 
cally, Public  Law  88-482  has  failed  be- 
cause of  the  formula  established  under 
the  law.  The  import  quota  was  rolled 
back  to  a  5-year  average,  1959-63,  which 
included  1963 — the  highest  year  of  im- 
ports on  record.  This  resulted  in  a  base 
quota  of  725.4  million  pounds.  Since  aver- 
age domestic  production  during  the  years 
1965  through  1967  is  estimated  at  24.7 
percent  above  the  5-year  average  of  the 
base  period,  the  quota  for  the  current 
years  is  904.6  million  pounds.  But  imports 
must  reach  110  percent  of  that  figure. 
This  would  require  995  million  pounds  of 
imports  before  the  quota  could  be  im- 
posed. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
leaves  out  the  disastrou.s  year  of  1963  in 
figuring  the  permitted  quotas.  Quotas 
would  be  based  on  actual  meat  imports — 
not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  esti- 
mates. The  bill  also  abolishes  the  10- 
percent-overflow  figure  that  triggers  the 
quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  impoi"ts  are  probably  the 
single  greatest  threat  to  the  welfare  of 
the  American  farmer.  We  have  seen  what 
is  happening  in  the  dairy  industry.  Total 
imports  of  dairy  products  are  12  times 
as  great  as  the  amount  authorized  under 
U.S.  Import  quotas.  Beef  and  veal  im- 
ports were  up  27  percent  in  1966.  pork 
was  up  14  percent  and  mutton  was  up 
102  percent. 

Certainly  the  Colorado  farmer  is  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  the  continued  rise  in 
Imports  of  dairy  and  meat  products.  Just 
recently  Mr.  James  L.  Henry,  president 
of  the  Colorado  Cattle  Feeders  Associa- 
tion, wrote  to  me  expressing  the  concern 
of  Colorado  cattlemen.  He  wrote: 

I  know  that  you  are  aware  that  the  cattle 
industry  in  Colorado  Is  struggling  for  its 
very  survival  because  of  the  unfavorable  price 
situation  .  .  .  problems  over  which  we  as  an 
Industry  have  little  control  have  contributed 
to  the  unprofitable  character  of  the  industry. 
Among  these  Is  the  problem  of  imported 
meat.  We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
we  should  shut  our  doors  to  imported  prod- 
ucts, but  we  are  In  favor  of  greater  control 
of  Imports. 

And  from  the  Elbert  County,  Colo., 
Livestock  Association,  Mr.  Jack  F. 
Fletcher,  president,  I  hear: 

As  ranchers  and  livestock  men.  we  feel  the 
amount  of  beef  that  Is  being  Imported  Into 
this  country  Is  far  In  excess  of  what  Is  ac- 
tually needed,  and  Is  therefore  keeping  the 
price  of  our  own  beef  do-wn. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  answer  the  pleas  of 
these  and  many  other  cattlemen  and 
farmers  not  only  from  Colorado  but  in 
the  entire  United  States.  I  urge  its  early 
passage. 

COST  ESTIMATE  RESOLUTION 
WOULD  SLOW  DOUBTFUL  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  companion  resolution 
to  one  recently  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Wyman]  which  would  require 
cost  estimates  to  be  attached  to  bills 
introduced  in  the  House. 

If  this  resolution  is  adopted,  every 
Member  introducing  a  bill,  other  than 
private  bills  and  resolutions  and  appro- 
priations bills,  would  be  required  to  state 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  what  it  would  cost. 

Presently,  when  bills  are  introduced  or 
recommended  for  introduction,  much 
research  is  required  to  establish  the  cost 
factor  involved.  This  situation  would  be 
helped  if  House  rules  required  this  re- 
search be  done  by  the  Member  who  in- 
troduces the  bill  in  the  first  place. 

My  colleague  I  Mr.  Wyman].  w"hose 
experience  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  shown  him  the  necessity 
for  such  legislation,  made  a  good  point 
when  he  introduced  this  resolution. 

He  said: 

I  believe  a  required  estimate  of  cost  will 
be  a  useful  deterrent  to  waste  in  a  time 
of  fiscal  crisis.  Members  will  hesitate  to  in- 
troduce "pot-of-gold"  proptosals  If  they  show 
multi-billion  dollar  costs.  Cost  estimates  are 
often  good  evidence  of  irresponsible  legisla- 
tion. 


THE  MOST  UNFAIR  SCHOOL-Aip 
BILL  IN  HISTORY 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  the  proposed 
ndministration  school-aid  formula  is  the 
most  unfair  in  the  history  of  such  legisla- 
tion. I  will  point  out  the  gross  inequali- 
ties which  defeat  the  primarj-  objectives 
of  the  bill — a  fair  distribution  of  Federal 
aid  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  facts  I  pre- 
sent represent  a  deliberate  effort  by  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Howe  to  present 
an  imfair  bill.  Otherwise,  he  would  not 
have  completely  overlooked  the  needs  of 
249.000  poor  children  in  President  John- 
son's State  of  Texas  and  88.000  poor  chil- 
dren in  Kentucky,  represented  by  the  dls- 
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ting'ushed  chaiim.in  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  Yet  the 
administration  bill  does  just  that 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  Federal  aid  to 
education,  r.long  with  many  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  who  recall  that  the 
flisf  serious  attempt  to  create  a  broad 
Fedf  ral-aid  program  was  sponsored  by 
the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

The  facts  I  am  putting  on  the  record 
have  no  political  motivation:  we  need  U;e 
most  effective  legislation  possible  so  that 
our  ichocl.''  may  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  every  child.  This,  and  this  alone, 
is  the  object  of  all  proposed  Republican 
amtiidments.  If  thi?  lesislaticn  is  unfair 
in  Its  distribution  of  aid.  there  cannot  be 
a  '.  Ictory  fcr  anyone  when  one  poor  child 
loses  educational  advantages. 

B.\iIS     or     ANALYSIS 

My  analysis  is  based  upon  ofUcial  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  US.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Under  the  administration  bill,  the 
amount  of  money  allocated  within  each 
State  IS  determined  by  tliree  factors: 
First,  the  number  of  school  age  children 
''■'  "■^rp.llie-  hav  na  an  income  of  less  than 
SJ.OOo;  second,  the  number  of  school  age 
children  in  families  on  welfare  who  have 
aa  mome  of  more  than  $2,000  from  aid 
for  dependent  children — AFDC;  and 
third,  the  number  of  children  tlius 
c.iurr.cd  is  multiplied  by  one-half  of  the 
State  average  per  pupil  cost  of  elemen- 
tai-y  and  .secondary  education  to  get  the 
amount  allotted. 

The  first  factor  is  applied  evenly 
amov.ii  all  the  SWtes  from  1960  census 
e>t:matt-,.  even  though  the  third  factor 
causes  an  enormous  variation  in  pay- 
ments r-er  child — ranging  from  $129.64 
in  Mis.si.^.^ippi  to  $259  in  California  and 
SJ93  14  in  N'ew  York  I  pointed  this  out 
2  years  mo  in  a  comparison  of  allotments 
for  the  10  wealthiest  and  the  10  poorest 
counties  in  the  Nation,  in  which  the 
wealthie.st  counties  get  the  most  aid. 

But  the  real  "hooker"  in  this  formula — 
which  accounts  for  such  a  gross  inequity 
that  it  is  almost  unbelievable — is  the 
second  factor  which  adds  AFDC  children 
to  tl:e  basic  count.  The  States  support 
AFDC  at  different  levels,  so  that  in  a 


few  States  most  or  all  of  the  children  in 
families  with  an  income  of  between 
S2,000  and  $3,000  are  counted,  while  in 
most  States  onlv  a  fraction  are  counted 
and  in  10  Southern  and  Border  States 
not  a  single  AFDC  child  is  counted  for 
aid  under  the  committee  bill.  The  result- 
ing distribution  is  an  astonishing  tiling. 

SU.MMART     ANALYSIS 

There  are  3.077,735  poor  school  age 
children  in  families  having  an  Income 
of  $2,000  to  S3.000.  but  this  year  only 
857.651  AFDC  children  in  families  with 
an  income  abave  $2,000  are  counted. 

T.vo  States — New  Yoik  and  Cali- 
fornia— v.ith  only  10.6  ptTcont  of  the 
poor  children  in  this  income  bracket, 
count  40.2  percent  of  the  Ai-'DO  children 
and  get  46  6  percent  of  the  added  funds. 

Nine  other  laree  States — Illinois. 
Maryland.  Mas.sachusetts,  Michi^ran. 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey.  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvanl:i — together  have  23.4 
percent  of  the  poor  children,  count  40.6 
percent  of  the  AFDC.  and  get  37  1  per- 
cent of  the  AFDC  funds  under  the  com- 
mit'ea  bill 

The  remaining  39  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  65  percent  of  the 
poor  child' :n.  count  only  19.2  percent  of 
the  AFDC's  and  get  only  16  3  percent  of 
the  funds. 

T^n  Southern  and  Border  States — 
Alabama,  Arkansa.";,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky.  Mississippi.  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia — 
have  a  whopping  35.6  percent  of  the 
children  in  the  $2.000-$3.000  income 
bracket — 1,096.543— but  are  allotted  not 
one  red  cent  under  this  unfair  bill  be- 
cause not  one  of  these  children  is  In  a 
family  getting  AFDC  welfare  aid. 

NORTHESN  AND  WESTERN  STATf  S  ALSO  HURT 

Even  most  of  the  Northern  and  West- 
ern States — including  most  of  those 
listed  among  the  nine  States  above — 
would  do  better  under  any  fair  di.stribu- 
tion  formula  than  under  the  administra- 
tion bill,  which  distributes  a  hungry 
lion's  share  to  two  States.  Here  are  some 
e.xamples: 

Pennsylvania  has  148,000  poor  children 
In  this  income  bracket — nearly  as  many 


as  New  York — but  only  64.C00  are 
counted — and  then  paid  for  at  a  rate  per 
child  $142.66  below  the  Nen  Yoik  rate. 
Penn-sylvania  has  all  the  school  problems 
of  inner  city  slums  and  depressed  Ap- 
palachian areas,  but  it  gets  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  amount  allotted  to  New  York 
on  the  count  of  AFDC  children. 

Michigan  has  88.000  children  in  this 
income  range,  but  can  count  only  37.000 
and  is  paid  at  a  rate  $14i.66  below  New 
York;  so  although  Mich'lcan  has  half  as 
many  poor  children.  Nev.  York  gets  over 
seven  times  the  Michigan  allotment. 

Washington  and  Oregon  together  have 
one-third  as  many  poor  children  as 
California  but  can  count  only  one-ci?hth 
as  many,  and  California  gets  over  eieht 
times  the  combined  allotment  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  fo.-  AFDC. 

My  State  of  Ohio  has  all  the  school 
problems  of  large  uiban  centers  and  de- 
pressed rural  areas,  but  we  can  count 
only  30.000  of  107.000  poor  children  and 
are  paid  at  a  rate  S169.96  below  New 
York,  ending  up  with  less  than  one-tenth 
the  Nev.'  York  allotment. 

Inciiana — the  homo  of  Congressman 
B.t-^DETviAs,  .spon."or  of  the  bill — is  a  prize 
example  of  unfair  treatment.  It  can  count 
only  6  86S  of  56,672  poor  children — 
nearly  one-third  the  New  York  total — 
gets  paid  at  a  rate  $155.95  below  New 
York,  and  ends  up  with  less  than  one- 
fortieth  of  New  York's  allotment. 

Anyone  reading  these  results  of  the 
administration  formula  can  see  the  justi- 
fication for  my  attack.  The  Congress 
must  act  to  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  school-aid  funds.  As  things 
stand,  48  States  suffer  absolutely  Inde- 
fensible discrimination  under  Commis- 
sioner Howe's  administration  bill. 

After  St  dying  these  result.^.  I  can  only 
believe  that  the  Congre.ss — Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike — will  turn  back  this 
ill-concelved  and  unfair  proposal.  Our 
committee  has  never  had  laid  before  it 
an  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  for- 
mula, and  I  cannot  believe  we  would 
support  It. 

The  State-by-state  figures,  and  a  sta- 
tistical analysis,  follows: 
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Remaining  29  States  and  the  Dit.txict  of  C«Iuinlii  i 

Total ! 


WHERE  ARE  THOSE  SPENDING 
PRIOIIITIES? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.-;  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.MvER.  Is  tiiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth 
is  out.  This  administration  has  abso- 
lutely no  intention  of  holding  down 
spending  or  even  of  ."netting  professed 
priorities  on  spending,  judging  from  the 
request  yesterday  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  boast  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing by  $29  billion  and  making  the  new- 
celling  i>ennanent  at  $365  billion.  Ap- 
parently the  $6  billion  increase  voted  in 
the  debt  limit  just  3  months  ago  was  but 
a  ripple  com;:ared  to  the  avalanche  now 
plummeting  toward  u.'^. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  was  followed 
to  the  stand  by  the  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et at  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearings,  and  both  blamed  the  Vietnam 
v.ar  costs  for  the  $29  billion  request.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  only  part  of  the 
story.  Naturally  the  war  Is  costly,  and  we 
mu.st  equip  our  fighting  men  with  the 
best.  But  where  are  those  priorities  In 
spending  so  heralded  by  the  administra- 
tion earlier  this  year?  This  latest  request 
is  a  complete  admission  that  no  such 
priorities  exi.st  and  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  cut  domestic  spending.  Appar- 
ently the  Nation  Is  to  be  pushed  more 
rapidly  Into  debt  while  blaming  it  on  the 
war.  Unless  Congress,  through  authoriz- 
ing legislation  and  appropriations,  de- 
cides to  hold  the  line,  the  situation  will 
wor.sen  at  a  great  rate. 

I  also  noted  that  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary now  estimates  that  the  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
will  be  about  $11  billion  instead  of  the 
S9.7  billion  estimated  earlier  this  year — 
and  that  the  fiscal  1968  budget  starting 
July  first  will  be  $11  billion  Instead  of  the 
$8.1  billion  estimated  In  January.  He  even 
admits  the  1968  deficit  may  rise  to  as 
much  as  $24  billion,  which  Is  probably 
much  closer  to  the  truth.  These  esti- 
mates are  undoubtedly  conservative,  be- 
cause they  depend  on  Congress  enacting 
a  6-percent  increase  in  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes,  which  was  again 
confirmed  by  the  Treasury  Secretary. 
Add  to  this  another  round  of  requests  for 
gimmicky  bookkeeping  authority,  and 
the  true  financial  picture  Is  dark  indeed. 
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It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Treasury  Secretary  sidestepped  any  con- 
crete budget  efitimales  by  saying  that  the 
deficit  is  vulnerable  to  greater  than  usual 
uncertainties.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main 
\ulnerability  of  the  deficit,  as  wiih  the 
budget,  is  the  uncertainty  ot  thi ;  ad- 
ministration. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  DEBATE  ON 

VIETNA.M 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  FMrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  an  excerpt  from  a  talk  by  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  a  former  White  House 
aid,  before  the  Cosmos  Club  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

I  thought  the  article  was  unusually  ob- 
jective on  the  important  viewpoints  be- 
ing expressed  in  the  current  public  dia- 
log on  Vietnam. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  place  this  article  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Guidelines  for  Debate  on   Vietnam 
{By  McGeorge  Bundy  1 

(Note. — The  following  Is  excerpted  from  a 
talk  to  the  Cosmos  Club  last  week  by  the 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  a  former 
White  House  aid.  In  which  he  discussed  the 
roles  of  politicians,  professors  and  communi- 
cators In  the  Vietnam  debate.  (As  printed  in 
the  Washington  Post,  Washington,  DC,  May 
14,1967.)) 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
great  debate  over  Vietnam,  which  will  clearly 
continue  among  us  as  long  as  the  struggle 
itself.  We  have  come  two  years  from  Pleiku 
and  Baltimore.  Indeed,  it  seems  much  more 
likely  than  not  that  there  will  be  no  effec- 
tive truce  and  not  even  any  real  negotiations 
in  the  18  months  that  remain  before  our 
own  next  national  election.  It  is  hard  not  to 
share  the  view  that  their  own  past  experience 
and  their  present  assessment  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  must  combine  to  persuade  the  men 
in  Hanoi  that  they  should  keep  going,  at  all 
costs,  until  they  see  what  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  like  in  1969. 

As  we  gird  ourselves  for  another  18  months 
at  least,  we  have  reason  to  consider  the  qual- 
ity and  the  shape  of  the  national  debate. 
There  are  hard  months  ahead  at  best,  but 
they  may  be  somewhat  less  difficult  and  de- 
structive for  all  of  us  if  there  can  be  some 
agreement  on  some  ground  rules. 


I  recognize  that  no  one  has  appointed  ine 
fleld  judge  in  tliese  matters,  and  I  have  my 
own  wcli-develuped  beliefs  about  tlie  v.ai, 
but  still  it  may  l^elp  us  to  have  a  Itxik  at 
some  po&s:b!f  guidelines. 

RIGHT    OF    DISSFNT 

First  cind  most  obviously  i.  the  rights  ot 
all  must  be  respected.  Pile  right  of  diss^^er.t 
is  fundan'ient  !l  It  incleidos  the  right  to  di.s- 
sent  even  at  the  cost  of  mis\inderstand)ii;» 
and  ill  f':-ei:ng.  It  emphatically  include  the 
right  cf  a  man  who  is  a  leader  in  one  fleld 
to  express  his  views  in  an.;tlier. 

Dr.  King  for  c.\ample.  has  every  r'ght  to  a 
public  viow  on  the  war.  and  if  he  had 
roundly  endorsed  it  I  rtovibt  if  anyone  Wdjid 
have  ral.sed  the  quertion  rnjainst  li!m 

I  Some  cf  his  arguments  seeni  to  me  pri  itly 
overstated,  ..nd  for  myself  1  wholly  reject, 
the  contention  th  't  the  war  is  now  a  ma1or 
block  to  :^e  progress  of  Negroes;  but  we  .'re 
talking  heie  about  rights,  and  Dr.  Kiuf^'s 
n^iht  \u  st  il?  his  own  strong  views  seem.'-  to 
nie  beyond  tiscusion.) 

There  is  :i  parallel  right  of  reply,  and  tliero 
are  also  ether  rights  of  citizens  w)Mc;j  dl.<;- 
senters  aie  b  ^und  to  respect.  It  is  one  thing 
to  speak  ones  mind  and  C:Uite  ano'her  to 
prevent  the  speech  of  others.  I  have  tiie  im- 
pression that  these  rules  are  better  under- 
stood in  th?  press  and  amon^  pohticiaiis 
than  they  .'•re  in  some  of  our  academies  It 
l.s  tlierefore  a  special  service  when  the?e  re- 
ciprocal requirements  oi  freedom  are  empha- 
sized— as  they  often  have  been  m  tliese  re- 
cent months — by  those  who  alien  themselves, 
on  the  merits   among  the  d;r.-=enters. 

rNDEP.ST.\N0    THE    YOfXG 

M>  leco.-d  rule  is  le.ss  obviovis  but  alnios-', 
equally  iii.portant  over  the  long  run.  It  Ls 
that  the  old  owe  understanding  to  the  \oung. 
When  feelings  become  intense — as  they  often 
must  in  wur  and  debates  on  war — a  special 
.-equirement  of  sympitliy  and  f orbe.irann.; 
falls  on  the  older  generation. 

This  rule  first  came  home  to  me  at  a  time 
when  I  was  young  and  the  debate  was  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  isolation  and  inter- 
vention. By  and  large,  the  most  intelligent 
and  articulate  of  my  friends  and  contempo- 
raries were  isolationists.  I  thought  they  were 
wrong.  But  I  also  thought  they  met  with 
little  human  sympathy  from  older  men  who 
disagreed . 

For  reasons  that  are  as  powerful  as  they 
are  sensitive,  young  men  and  women  feel  an 
.ilmost  pre-emptive  concern  with  the  pri- 
vacy  and  the  independence  of  their  judg- 
ments on  matters  of  war  and  peace.  Their 
lives  and  futures  are  more  open  and  more  im- 
mediately vulnerable;  their  sense  of  distance 
from  those  who  seem  to  decide  is  wider;  their 
sense  of  outrage  at  all  destruction  less  tern 
pered  by  the  hard  experience  of  the  daily 
necessity  to  settle  for  the  lesser  evil. 

We  do  not  have  to  agree  with  them,  but 
we  do  need  to  try  to  understand.  I  must  add 
that  a  parallel  obligation  of  understanding 
from  old  to  young  exists  also  from  older  dis- 
senters among  us  to  the  younger  men  whose 
courage  serves  us  all  in  South  Vietnam  today. 
The  frustration  and  anger  of  these  young 
men,  as  and  when  it  appears,  may  well  be 
felt  fax  over  on  the  side  of  more  and  greater 
force.  If  they  in  turn  are  to  imderstand  and 
to  accept  a  course  that  Is  slower  and  more 
restrained,  they  will  need  the  kind  of  under- 
standing and  respect  for  their  efforts  that  the 
yotmg  dissenters  on  the  other  side  can  claim 
for  their  most  honorable  doubts. 

The  proper  home  of  understanding  between 
young  and  old  should  be  the  tinlversity.  And 
even  in  this  time  of  campus  turmoil,  I  think 
we  can  rightly  assign  this  task  to  the  univer- 
sities first  of  all. 

Yet  the  forbearance  of  politicians  is  a 
great  force  for  civic  peace  in  its  own  right, 
and  one  may  plead  a  little  with  communica- 
tors too  for  tmderstandlng  here.  The  yotmg 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  most  violent 
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repr<'senlatlves.  and  those  who  control  the 
acres.,  lo  the  headline  and  the  screen  have 
much  to  answer  for  If  they  appear  to  reward 
wildiicss  in  the  young  as  they  once  appeared 
lo  re-*ard  the  wlldneea  of  McCarthy 

THE  TRUTH  IS  GRAY 

My  third  rule  may  be  the  hardest  of  all  It 
IS  that  ^ay  Is  the  color  of  truth  If  one  word 
more  than  another  la  fitting  to  Vietnam.  It 
IS  \omplex."  The  orlgtiv^  of  the  struggle.  Its 
current  shape,  the  Implications  of  alternative 
courses,  the  relation  of  one  act  to  another. 
tne  inrUience  of  time  and  space — not  one  of 
these  is  .simple 

And  yet  the  pressures  for  slmpUflcatlon  are 
overwhelming  This  is  always  the  case  when 
a  p<.'!ltlcal  campaign  Is  in  the  making  The 
pressures  are  heaviest  on  those  who  have  or 
seeic  political  responsibility  The  politician 
ma>  recogiuze  complexity  well  enough — and 
perhaps  better  than  the  next  man.  but  he  is 
under  insistent  public  pressure  to  take  a 
stand 

In  recent  months,  this  pressure  has  fallen 
most  cruelly  on  those  who  may  become  candi- 
dates In  other  times  m  recent  years  it  nas 
pressed  with  particular  force  upon  those  al- 
readv  hijldlnij  jfflce  It  will  bear  down  upon 
both  <r<)ups  aii  the  months  go  by 

In  this  situation  one  may  ask  for  special 
af.entlon  to  the  grayness  of  truth  from 
scho.ars  and  from  commentators  Their  feel- 
ings may  be  deeply  engaged  on  one  side  or 
the  jther.  but  unlike  the  politician  it  is  not 
their  calling  to  tight  fur  life  and  death  in 
a  contest  for  votes.  It  Is  their  calling  to  get 
things  straight  and  to  state  them  Just  xs 
clear'.y  and  as  fairly  as  they  can 

It  is  evident  from  the  record  of  recent 
month*  that  there  is  a  pressure  toward  polar- 
ization among  men  of  good  will  both  In  the 
world  of  communications  and  In  the  world 
of  the  profeasors.  Those  who  are  most  worthy 
of  their  calling  will  be  most  wary  of  such 
pressure. 

THK    PRESENT    tS    P.\RAMOUNT 

My  fourth  rule  Is  a  practical  counsel  as 
wei;  is  a  test  for  use  on  the  arguments  of 
others  We  must  start  from  where  we  are. 
The  noices  before  our  nation  axe  not  what 
they  were  at  any  earlier  point  We  are  not 
now  in  1954  or  1956  or  1961  or  even  1964 
There  Is  much  to  be  learned  from  those 
ear::er  years  but  there  Is  no  return  to  them 
The  real  center  of  debate  must  be  on  the 
present  and  on  the  future,  and  this  rule 
applies  to  all  three  groups— but  I  think  with 
a  special  force  lo  politicians 

EXAMINE    THE    CONSEQUENCES 

The  fifth  rule  grows  from  tihe  fourth 
Choices  have  consequences,  and  a  man  must 
examine  the  consequences  of  what  he  favors 
as  well  as  thooc  of  what  he  is  against  This 
rule  again,  should  apply  primarily  to  polltl- 
cian-s  but  I  would  suggest  a  watchful  role 
for  communicators  and  professors  as  well 
In  all  really  hard  situations — and  Vietnam 
is  surely  one  of  them — no  choice  of  action 
will  seem  easy  or  pleasant,  all  will  have 
painful  consequences 

In  such  cases  there  Is  a  heavy  temptation 
to  focus  attention  upon  the  painful  results  of 
what  the  other  man  Is  doing  or  proposing 
to  do.  and  to  glide  past  the  dlfBcultles  In  the 
option  one  prefers  We  have  all  seen  this  hap- 
[)ea  m  the  years  behind  'as  We  shall  do  well 
to  be  watchful  against  It  m  the  months 
ahead 

The  danger  in  my  Judgment,  can  be  found 
in  ai;  schools  of  thought  Among  those  who 
would  use  much  more  force,  there  Is  a  most 
dangerous  tendency  to  neglect  the  risks  of 
wider  conflict  Among  those  who  believe  in  a 
considerable  reduction  of  our  current  levels 
of  effort,  there  Is  a  similar  disposition  to  be 
blind  to  the  encouragement  that  stich  a 
course  might  give  the  enemy 

I  have  alwiys  thought,  for  example,  that 
the  .^vocates  of  the  enclave  gave  only  the 
most  fragmentarv  =>ftAntlon  to  the  real  con- 


sequences of  their  proposal  I  believe  they 
have  hit  on  a  sure-tire  way  to  lose  first  the 
countryside  and  then  the  country,  and  If  I 
am  unfair  w  them  It  Is  only  because  they 
themselves  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
tell  Just  how  they  would  apply  their  notion 
on  the  ground. 

POINTS    or  AGREE  MENT 

My  sixth  rule  runs  .igainst  our  whole  con- 
cept of  debating,  and  so  much  the  worse  for 
debating  The  points  of  agreement  are  worth 
attention  too.  For  moat  of  us.  however  strong 
our  feelings,  there  U  a  lot  more  common 
ground  on  Vietnam  than  the  tone  of  the 
debate  suggests 

At  the  extremes,  of  course,  there  are  men 
who  could  not  agree  with  each  other  on  any- 
thing But  in  the  arena  of  general  public  dis- 
cussion -where  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  us 
would  find  ourselves-  the  case  is  diiferent 

I  think,  for  example,  that  the  margin  of 
difference  between  the  public  positions  of 
Sen  Robert  Kennedy  and  of  the  Administra- 
tion may  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all 
that  matters  on  Vietnam.  It  is  an  important 
10  per  cent,  of  course,  but  tt  Is  not  the  whole 
of  the  matter. 

I  have  friends  among  the  dissenters  whose 
statements  of  our  necessary  objectives  in 
Vietnam  do  not  differ  at  all  from  my  own 
Differences  among  means  and  differences  oi 
diplomatic  timing  I  deeply  believe,  are  often 
smaller  than  they  seem  in  the  heat  of  im- 
mediate argument  I  for  one  accept  the  view 
of  the  most  prominent  dissenters  that  they 
intend  no  hasty  puUout  from  Vietnam  and 
that  they  will  accept  no  settlement  that 
gives  that  country  to  the  Communists  by 
force 

I  think  they  are  sometimes  overoptimistic 
about  the  value  of  particular  diplomatic 
proposals  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  suppose 
me  to  be  rigid  in  such  skepticism  There  is 
another  difference  on  the  value  and  danger 
and  the  cost  of  different  levels  of  bombing 
m  the  North.  But  this  difference,  too.  impor- 
tant as  it  Is.  is  not  at  the  very  center  of  the 
meaning  of  Vietnam. 

If  the  efforts  to  establish  areas  of  agree- 
ment were  half  as  intense  among  all  parties 
as  the  intention  to  find  differences,  we 
should  understand  each  other  better  and  the 
day  of  success  would  be  brought  cloaer. 

WE     don't     speak     roB     HANOI 

My  seventh  rule  takes  us  to  the  question 
of  the  real  prospect  of  negotiation  and  settle- 
ment It  Is  simply  that  no  one  of  tis  speaks 
for  Hanoi  This  reminder  I  offer  with  even- 
handedness  to  doves  and  hawks  alike 

Those  who  tell  us  that  certain  kinds  of 
pressure  will  bring  the  enemy  to  the  table 
too  easily  assume  that  the  men  in  Hanoi 
think  just  like  them  and  the  same  is  true 
of  those  who  propose  their  own  terms  for 
reasonable  settlement  Their  tacit  assump- 
tion IS  that  what  seems  reasonable  to  them 
win  be  reasonable  also  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 

The  leaders  m  North  Vietnam  are  not 
Western  professional  military  men  and  they 
are  not  distinguished  Senators  either  The;, 
are  guerrilla  fighters  and  dedicated  Com- 
munists who  believe  that  they  can  overcome 
the  weapons  of  strategic  bombardment  and 
who  have  no  Interest  In  the  peaceful  ac- 
commodations of   liberal  democracy 

So  nothing  could  be  more  futile  than  to 
play  games  with  ourselves  by  offering  either 
the  stick  or  the  carrot  which  Is  shaped  to  our 
own  preferences  and  not  theirs. 

DOTH    VIETNAMS    LISTEN 

The  eighth  rule  Is  painful  to  those  who 
believe  In  debate,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  forget  it  Hanoi  and  Saigon  are  both 
listening  It  does  no  good  to  pretend  that  our 
arguments  do  not  affect  the  decisions  of 
others  beyond  our  shores  They  do.  That  Is 
no  reason  for  the  end  of  the  debate,  and  the 
right  of  free  comment  should  not  be  confined 
by  this  concern  Yet  those  who  exercise  this 
right  are  fo<>Ilng  themselves  If  they  suppose 


that  what  they  say  has  no  consequences 
abroad. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  my  fnend  Arthur 
Schleslnger  has  so  low  an  opinion  of  his  own 
importance  as  to  think  that  his  words  are 
not  weighed  m  Hanoi  by  decision  makers 
And  in  different  ways  on  different  wave- 
lengths attention  Is  turned  to  our  wcrds  In 
the  South  as  well 

It  IS  therefore  helpful  If  Uiose  who  support 
our  policy  can  consistently  emphasize  the 
need  for  parallel  action  In  the  South,  while 
those  who  criticize  It  can  help  a  lot  by  re- 
minding the  listeners  In  the  North  of  the 
fact.  If  they  think  It  Is  a  fact,  as  I  do,  that 
there  Is  just  no  prospect  of  success  for  Com- 
munists by  force  in  South  Vietnam,  whatever 
Is  said  and  done  In  American  debates  and 
elections 

OKLY    ONE    PRESIDENT 

My  ninth  rule  I  will  assert  without  proof, 
because  I  am  too  close  to  it.  It  is  that  we  can 
have  only  one  President  at  a  time  If  you  ac- 
cept this  rule,  it  applies  to  questions  of  dip- 
lomatic negotiations,  or  command  decision 
and  of  national  political  leadership  It  confers 
no  Immunity  from  criticism  and  no  require- 
ment of  support  Yet  it  does  set  the  President 
apart — in  our  Interest,  not  his  own. 

WE    NEED    EACH    OTHER 

My  tenth  and  final  rule  grows  from  the 
fact  that  all  great  debates  come  to  an  end. 
while  the  United  States  of  America  goes  on 
We  shall  all  need  each  other  again  The  pas- 
sions of  political  commitment  can  run  strong 
in  the  most  placid  of  seasons  They  have  a 
special  heat  In  time  of  war  and  a  sf>eclal 
ferocity  when  the  value  and  meaning  of  that 
War  are  under  question  But  they  are  only 
partial  passions 

Wars  end  and  the  passions  fade.  And  the 
work  of  the  Nation  goes  on  again  both  inside 
our  border  and  around  the  world.  Indeed.  In 
this  strange  contest,  this  work  goes  forward 
even  while  the  war  Is  at  Its  height 

Does  It  not  follow  that  our  war  of  words 
should  have  its  limits  too''  It  is  not  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  that  dl-ssent  dispute,  debate 
and  defiance  are  ends  In  themselves  Human 
sympathy  across  political  difference,  mag- 
nanimity In  the  face  of  division  and  temper- 
ance in  assessment  and  calmness  in  convic- 
tion- these  moderating  qualities  can  help  us 
In  our  necessary  battles  and  beyond  them. 


NO  TAX  ON   REIMBURSED   MOVING 
EXPENSES 

Mr    HARRISON    Mr    Speaker.  I  a.sk 

unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr  GurneyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  e.xtraneou.s  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  LO  join  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisles  m  lntri>ducinij  legis- 
lation concerning  the  taxation  of  reim- 
bursed movins  expenses 

There  has  been  much  confusion  in 
the  past  few  years  concerning  the  taxa- 
tion of  these  moving  expenses  reim- 
bursed to  employees  who  are  asked  lo 
rt^  locate 

The  standard  practice  in  the  past  has 
been  to  exclude  reimbursed  moving  ex- 
penses from  the  taxable  income  of  the 
employee  The  discrepancy  arises  in  the 
definition  of  "moving  expenses."  To  the 
employer  this  term  encompas.«;es  all  out- 
of-pocket  expen.ses  incurred  by  the  em- 
ployee in  the  process  of  moving.  This 
includes  such  cost^  as  a  hcuse-hunting 
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trip,  temporal^  living  expenses  at  the 
new  location,  settlement  of  unexpired 
leases,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  IRS.  on  the  other  hand,  allows 
only  the  cost  of  the  direct  transporta- 
tion of  a  person,  his  family,  and  personal 
property  from  one  location  to  another. 
This  definition  is  rather  unrealistic  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  reimbursed 
moving  expenses  other  than  transpor- 
tation costs  are  not  income.  It  would 
seem  therefore,  that  the  Treasury  has 
no  right  to  tax  them. 

This  practice  is  also  unfair  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  civil  service  employees, 
who  were  previously  allowed  only  trans- 
portation costs  as  nontaxable,  are  now 
granted,  under  Public  Law  89-516.  mov- 
ing costs  over  and  above  this  basic  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mobility  is  an  essential 
feature  of  our  American  way  of  life.  It 
is  important  to  our  defense  and  space  ef- 
forts, and  it  is  essential  to  business  and 
our  economy  in  general.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  support  of 
this  legislation  to  end  the  present  unfair 
treatment  of  those  whose  jobs  require 
them  to  relocate. 


HON  JOHN  G.  ADAMS,  MEMBER, 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD.  AD- 
DRESSES THE  INTERNATION.^L 
EXPOSITION  OF  FLIGHT 

Mr  HARRISON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  first  annual  International  Exposition 
of  Flight  and  General  Aviation  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on 
April  27  throut^h  30.  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  as  cochairman  of  that  event 
with  Arthur  Godfrey,  who  is  certainly 
well  known  to  all  Americans  for  his 
prominence  in  the  entertainment  field, 
but  is  also  well  known  for  his  great  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  in  the  field  of 
aviation. 

The  exposition  was  a  great  success,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  who 
were  pre.sent  will  agree. 

A  luncheon  was  held  on  April  28.  at 
which  the  Honorable  John  G.  Adams,  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
made  a  most  interesting  and  stimulating 
address.  His  remarks  were  so  thought- 
provoking  that  I  would  like  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  his  wisdom. 

I  particularly  invite  attention  to  Mr. 
Adams'  comments  regarding  the  serious 
problem  of  airport  congestion.  This  prob- 
lem IS  one  which  concerns  many  of  us. 
and  should  be  of  concern  to  us  all. 

I  ask  permi.^sion  that  Mr.  Adams'  ad- 
dress be  included  at   this  point   in  the 
Record. 
Remarks  of  John  G    Adams,  Member,  Civil 

Aeronautics  Board,  Before  the  Interna- 
tional   Exposition   of   Flight.   Las   Vegas. 

Nev  .  April  28,  1967 

While  It  may  be  that  there  are  many  of 
you    who   know   ex.ictly   what    the   f  nirt'.ons 


of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  are.  and  why 
it  exists.  It  may  be  also  that  there  are  an 
equal  or  larger  number  of  you  who  have 
little  or  no  Idea  of  Its  reason  for  being.  It 
is  to  that  latter  group  that  I  will  make  a 
few  explanatory  words,  and  I  will  try  to 
keep  them  simple. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  existed 
since  1938,  when  the  Congress  created  it 
with  the  mission  of  regulating  and  promoting 
air  transportation. 

As  regulator  of  the  air  transport  Industry, 
and  by  that  I  mean  that  segment  of  avia- 
tion which  we  generally  call  the  commercial 
airlines,  the  Board  grants  licenses  to  air 
carriers  to  operate.  These  licensing  proceed- 
ings, which  are  culminated  in  the  issuance 
of  operating  certificates  to  successful  appli- 
cants, are  rather  complicated  affairs  in  which 
the  aspirations  and  needs  of  communities 
for  air  service  are  considered  along  with  the 
aspirations  and  capabilities  of  the  applying 
carriers.  When  a  decision  is  reached,  hope- 
fully, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  granted 
authorities  which  are.  or  will  be  profitable  to 
the  airline,  and  which  convenience  the  public 
and  fill  a  public  need. 

In  the  last  three  decades  since  this  metliod 
of  development  of  our  airline  system  has 
been  in  existence,  there  has  been  a  steady 
expansion  of  commercial  airlines  services, 
until  today  there  are  57  active  certificated 
United  States  airlines. 

These  airlines  comprise  the  following 
groupings: 

Eleven  domestic  trunkline  carriers.  In- 
cluded here  are  such  carriers  as  American. 
United.  TWA.  Western.  Continental.  Delta. 
and  so  forth;  and  among  these  eleven  they 
serve  every  major  city  in  the  United  States. 
more  usually  than  not  on  routes  over  which 
they  compete  with  at  least  one  other  carrier 
of  their  own  type. 

Two  carriers  operating  only  international 
and  territorial  routes.  Pan  American  is  the 
best  known  in  this  category.  Some  of  our 
eleven  trunks  also  have  some  internation;,! 
routes,  and  between  them  and  the  exclu- 
sive international  carriers.  Just  about  any 
major  traffic  center  in  the  globe  can  be 
reached  on  an  American  flag  carrier. 

Thirteen  local  service  carriers  (formerly 
referred  to  as  "feeders") .  Their  systems  are 
located  In  different  regions  of  the  country. 
They  themselves  sometimes  refer  to  them- 
selves as  "regional  carriers.  Out  here  in  the 
Las  Vegas  area  those  you  see  the  most  are 
Bonanza,  based  at  Phoenix;  Frontier,  based 
at  Denver;  and  Pacific,  based  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Among  these  thirteen  carriers  just 
about  every  city  and  town  in  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  20.000  or  over 
is  served,  as  well  as  many  cities  of  less  popu- 
lation than  that  If  they  happen  to  be  in  an 
isolated  area. 

Thirteen  supplemental  carriers  who  are 
basically  charter  operators  within  and  out- 
side the  United  States,  These  are  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  post  war  "non-skeds".  Among 
the  best  known  of  them  are  Trans  Interna- 
tional, based  for  a  long  time  here  at  Las 
Vegas,  but  now  headquartering  in  Oakland: 
World,  based  at  Oakland;  and  Capitol,  based 
at  Nashville.  These  carriers  do  a  tremendous 
amount  of  contract  charter  work  for  the 
Defense  Department,  carry  a  large  number 
of  charters  for  groups  and  organizations,  and 
just  this  year  are  entering  a  new  field  of 
inclusive  tour  charters  under  a  newly  created 
line  of  authority  Just  recently  granted  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Three  active  all  cargo  route  carriers.  Ply- 
ing Tigers  of  Los  Angeles  is  one  you  would 
know  well  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 
These  carriers  are  what  their  definition  says. 
•cargo  carriers";  but  they  too  do  a  large 
amount  of  charter  carriage  for  the  Defense 
Department,  both  of  cargo  and  of  passengers. 
Two  certificated  Hawaiian  carriers — Aloha 
and  Hawaiian,  both  Honolulu  based  and  serv- 
ing all  of  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  chain 


on  multiple  daily  frequencies  on  route  pat- 
terns commencing  and  ending  in  Honolulu. 
Seven  intra -Alaska  carriers  (Reeve.  Wien. 
Coraova.  and  so  on »  and  two  carriers — Alaska 
and  Pacific  Northern — serving  between 
Alaska  and  the  lower  48  states.  The  seven 
intra-Alaska  carriers  bring  air  service  on  a 
daily  basis  to  all  the  far  distant  points  of 
Alaska  sucli  as  Nome  and  Point  Barrow,  and 
are  doing  much  to  make  the  State  of  Alaska 
into  a  cohesive  whole. 

One  Caribbean  carner^-Caribair.  whicli 
operates  generally  intra-Puerto  Rico  and  to 
some  islands  of  the  Caribbean,  and  finally: 
Three  certificated  helicopter  operators — at 
Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  and  New  York.  Basi- 
cally, these  carriers  are  seeking  to  establish 
themselves  as  service  organizations  capable 
of  moving  tlie  commuter  from  the  suburbs  to 
the  airport,  thus  bypassing  all  ground  move- 
ments within  the  city  proper. 

In  the  most  recent  12-month  period  the 
operating  revenues  of  this  Industry 
iimounted  to  almost  $6  billion,  with  an  over- 
all operating  profit  of  about  S450  million  af- 
ter taxes,  which  is  not  bad  for  an  industry 
which  less  than  twenty  years  ago  was  almost 
in  its  entirety  dependent  on  federal  subsidy. 
Of  particular  interest  to  you  in  this  meet- 
ing may  be  the  following.  This  industry — 
these  57  carriers  I  have  just  referred  to — 
have  in  their  employ  today  over  20.000  pilots 
and  co-pilots.  These  highly  trained  profes- 
sionals are  now  operating  for  the  airlines 
about  21C0  airplanes.  Included  in  this  group 
are  nearly  1400  turbine  powered  aircraft, 
1,000  of  which  are  pure  jet,  with  a  program 
for  equipment  purchases  which  will  infiate 
that  jet  figure  remarkably  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

These  20.000  pilots  are  moving  these  2100 
airplanes  on  approximately  12,000  depar- 
tures every  day  from  525  airports  within  the 
United  States,  and  to  an  enormous  number 
of  foreign  points.  On  these  12.000  depar- 
tures. 320,000  persons  move  every  day,  pay- 
ing about  $17  million  daily,  or  between  $40 
and  $50  per  person  for  a  ride  which  aver- 
ages about  700  miles  in  distance. 

If  we  could  be  assured  of  only  this  size 
aircraft  fleet,  only  this  many  passengers,  and 
only  this  many  aircraft  departures  from  only 
this  many  airports  for  the  years  ahead,  it 
wouldn't  be  many  months  before  the  entire 
U.S.  aviation  picture  would  be  stable:  every 
airport  would  be  just  the  right  size,  with  the 
right  number  of  runways  and  precisely  the 
highway  approaches  and  exactly  the  tower 
facilities  that  were  needed;  every  terminal 
could  be  remodeled  to  suit  constant  and 
positive  requirements  of  use;  every  fixed 
base  operator  could  establish  his  shops  wltli 
permanence;  every  private  pilot  could  cease 
his  endless  studying  to  keep  up  with  the 
changing  state  of  the  art;  he  could  lose  his 
guilty  feeling  that  maybe  he  wasn't  "up" 
every  time  he  saw  one  of  those  new  and 
ominous  looking  black  boxes  for  sale  in  his 
general  aviation  terminal;  he  would  know 
with  certainty  from  month  to  month  where 
the  difficult  traffic  problems  were,  and  which 
were  the  high  density  areas  to  avoid;  and 
best  of  all,  the  Federal  Air  Regulations 
would  become  sufficiently  static  that  he 
could  learn  them  by  heart  today,  and  be 
reuEonably  certain  that  they  were  still  valid 
next  week. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  are  not  to  be 
blessed  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture with  this  sort  of  contentment  What 
we  see  happening  today  in  the  commercial 
airline  industry  portends  a  tremendous 
amount  of  study,  planning,  working,  spend- 
ing and  building  for  everybody  who  makes 
his  career  m  any  phase  of  aviation. 

We  are  told,  and  I  think  correctly,  that 
air  cargo  is  in  a  pliase  of  explosive  develop- 
ment— that  more  cargo  will  be  shipped  from 
more  cities,  by  more  shippers  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  hear  growth  figures  running  from 
5  ;    to  30';   per  year,  and  we  aro  both  excited 
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ami  fciu-ful  that  the  latter  ind  not  the 
former  figure  may  be  correct.  The  best  esti- 
mates sug»;est  a  growth  of  over  15';  per  ye.ir 
for  the  next  15  years.  This  excites  us  because 
of  Ahat  It  means  not  only  to  ?lr  transporta- 
tion, but  to  our  commerce  generally  At  the 
s.ime  t.me  It  frightens  us  to  think  that  ter- 
luiual  and  distribution  fiicUuies  may  not 
bf  keeping  pace. 

We  are  told  that  the  remarkable  growth  of 
(M^-.'.enger  traffic  In  the  past  few  ye.irs  is  not 
!•  temporary  phenomenon,  but  that  these  In- 
cre.ises  will  continue  In  the  neighborhood  of 
1(1-15':  per  year  for  the  next  decade,  so  that 
in  ten  years  the  320.000  daily  passenger  en- 
jiUnements  and  12.000  dally  aircraft  depar- 
tures I  Just  referred  to  may  seem  Uke  figures 
Uom  the  previous  century  rather  than  the 
jirevious  decade 

We  see  emerging  a  whole  new  rlass  of  car- 
iif-rs — a  group  defined,  perhaps  for  the  lack 
i!  a  better  definition,  by  tlie  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  as  air  taxi  operator'  Approxi- 
mately 2.000  of  them  are  authorlzi^d  to  opcr- 
rtte  Some  of  them  have  become  quite  .ictlve. 
c,iiite  successful,  rather  profitable,  and  they 
ttu  a  definite  public  need.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  they  too  are  In  a  period  of  growth, 
in  fUe.  In  number  of  aircraft,  n'.imbers  nf 
cmnloyers.  and  also  In  the  numbers  of  serv- 
ices they  render  to  the  public 

And  finally,  there  Is  steady  growth  In  the 
field  of  general  aviation.  We  know  thav  more 
•mrt  more  people  learn  to  fly  every  ye.-'.r,  anc^ 
n-.i.'e  and  more  people  own  tiiPir  oan  nlr- 
p"...:ies  every  veir.  In  the  pr^t  flv?  yeirs  the 
nrmber  of  private  planes  tn  tise  has  In- 
(■roared  from  80.000  to  104  000  The  estimate 
is  fr>r  nt  least  144.000  such  plnr^s  In  use  by 
l!'72  and  we  know  that  by  thi.ni  ^here  will 
i)e  m  the  neighborhood  of  300, '""GO  ne  v  stu- 
(\r■^t  pilots  e.irh  year. 

In  the  past  four  decrdss  sine*  at'i.itlon  has 
(.'t-S'.!ii  to  flourish  and  conimunities  have  been 
Vv.iiicting  their  cw.-i  flrfiold-.  thore  hf?  been 
;?  sener.i!  arcppt.»nc»  of  the  fact  thM  air- 
fields built  \v'th  piibi;c  fund"?  nr*  :iv.tllable 
*•  iii.iUy  to  commerclsl  rlr!!:.e'  i*r<I  :u  g-nera! 
h'Uitlon  u-ers.  F-om  time  -  ■>  'Irtsc  in  rncent 
ve.irs  as  more  and  mere  ?"'  "  "P'.^r  on 
the  scene,   we  have  he:ird  -s   rhji* 

ihi.ijf-' nwy  brcc'm"  necr'S.v>  ,  prncflcc 

of  mixed  use  of  airfields.  And  these  s\ig- 
fcF^ttionj  'tern  largely  from  thcv?e  who  are 
(O'lcerr.Pil  with   airport  congest'on 

L»i  m?  re  id  to  you  a  thought  provoklnR 
pxrerpt  from  the  1966  annu  >l  r?port  of 
H   linwk  '\triine=: 

•  On  Friday  afternoon.  Auirust  2''  I'te^,  be- 
twe>?n  4.00  and  7  00  p  m..  236  n'rcr.ift  'inded 
f.nd  took  off  at  LaOua.-dla  Airpor'.  .'1  o:  these. 
I  r  r.!i'". ,  were  scheduled  ii.rlir.e'' ..  143,  or 
M'  .  were  prlvateU*  owned  ln'?1".dir»g  cor- 
pirJ.te  aircraft,  or  a'r  taxis.  Tar^e  ^-iO  ilrcrsft 
HvOf-mmod-ated  6  631  peop'e:  C  2511  by  alr- 
Itners.  429  by  air  t'txls  and  prlv.^'.e  aircraft 
E>-h  of  the  236  ;rtrcraft  movem°n:.<!  u>»d  the 
'-aine  amount  of  air  space,  the  *rme  .nvest- 
ment  in  rufway  taxlwsy.  ramp  .ind  navlga- 
tlon.i!  facilities. 

■  More  than  50'':  of  the  airUn.<  fllgh's  dur- 
i'.g  tnls  period  were  destined  ti  or  from  a 
point  less  than  250  miles  from  LaOuardla  so 
tn.>t  more  th^.n  3,340  passengers  were  buying 
less  th.-.n  an  hour's  scheduled  air  transporta- 
'■;i>n;  yet  100"r  of  the  in-.-estment  in  the  alr- 
|).'r-.  more  than  90''  in  related  navigational 
t.\^."imei  and  more  than  90'/  In  the  terminal 
tanhtles  were  tied  up  for  the  convenience  of 
less  than  7"    of  the  aircraft  passengers. 

"Mdha'^^k  Is  the  sixth  largest  airline  serv'.ng 
New  York  City  In  terms  of  passengers  car- 
ried and  ilrcrai:  movements.  It  has  the  short- 
(  St  tr:p  length  of  any  of  the  major  carriers 
serving  New  York  City.  Therefore,  these  de- 
la> i  are  more  critical  to  its  econoiay  and  to 
'ht?  dependability  of  Its  passsnger  service 
than  to  any  other  airline.  Mohawk  has  long 
urged  that  private  aviation  not  be  restricted 
in  -tny  sense  but  Instead  that  separate  and 
triiially    attractive    facilities    be    built    and 


maintained  for  uie  vast  majority  of  private 
aircraft  which  are  not.  In  fact,  connecting 
the.r  passengers  to  or  from  the  airlines. 

This  can  be  done  at  airports  Uke  La- 
Guardia,  Kennedy  and  Newark  through  the 
use  of  short  parallel  runways,  sep&rate  ap- 
proach procedures  and  t>etter  ternunal  facili- 
ties. It  can  be  done  at  separate  airports  such 
as  Teterboro,  Staten  Island.  Flushing,  and 
others,  provided  attractive  supporting  air- 
port features  are  made  available  such  as  first- 
class  navigational  facilities,  ground  transpor- 
tation and  the  Uke.  If  this  problem  Is  faced 
squarely  by  the  airlines  and  by  airport  man- 
agement, the  existing  major  airports  can  and 
will  accommodate  scheduled  airline  traffic 
through  the  1970'8,  by  which  time  an  addi- 
tional Jet  port  can  be  built  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  If  the  problem  Is  not  faced 
squarely,  both  private  aviation  and  the 
scheduled  airlines,  together  with  their  cus- 
tomers, win  suffer  Increasingly  aggravated 
delays. 

This  Is  the  most  serious  situation  f.-icing 
airline  management  within  the  next  decade." 

After  reading  those  paragraphs,  I  called 
Mohawk's  president  to  ask  his  permission  to 
quote  them  to  you.  He  agreed,  and  asked 
that  I  point  out  that  what  he  and  many 
(.'thers  In  the  air  transport  Industry  are 
seeking  Is  a  way  to  co-exist  with  general 
.ivlatlon.  with  each  Industry  having  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  cities  and  the  skies  above  them, 
bat  V  it!i  a  means  developed  to  unshufHe  the 
crrds  somehow,  so  that  both  may  fly,  both 
m.iV  land,  and  bath  may  p.irk,  without  the 
tune  and  money  costs  which  now  seem  so 
much  on  the  Increase. 

Icdny  New  York  City  Is  seeking  a  supple- 
ment to  Kennedy  Field  since  both  Lr.Guardl.i 
and  JFK  are  at  near  capacity.  At  the  moment 
th?re  Is  considerable  disagreement  within  the 
community  as  to  where  tiich  a  new  field 
sliculd  be  located.  We  know  that  Chicago's 
O'Hnre  Is  overcrowded  and  Is  operating  at 
rier.r  cfipacity  and  that  there  Is  a  movement 
bick  to  Chtcngo  Midway  of  part  of  the  traffic 
,  ->w  I'sing  C  Hare.  What  the  solution  will  be 
In  Chica-jo  Is  not  yet  known. 

Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  are  now  seeking  to 
bill  Id  a  new  field  midwny  between  these  tW'> 
-■.tie?  and  to  be  operated  J'jintly  by  a  new 
-ounty  airport  authority. 

Ttie  City  of  New  Orleans  Is  feeling  the 
pinch,  and  many  other  of  our  larger  cities 
m  the  United  States  are  suddenly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  their  airports  may  not  be  ade- 
quate fcir  t'.ie  additional  nlr  traffic  which  will 
b?  coming  In  In  the  nfxt  decade. 

This  l8  not  an  American  dilemma  alone, 
■i.-ipon  tod 'y  is  engrossed  In  finding  a  place 
lirgrr  than  Its  present  Tokyo  International 
Alrjjcr:  and  Is  rushing  an  expansion  of  It", 
Jet  field  ■■•■i  Osaka:  Prance  has  begun  pl.ins 
for  a  new  field  which  will  cover  7.000  acres, 
win  tike  13  years  to  complete,  will  employ 
20  OCO  people,  and  will  have  runways  de- 
»lgiied  to  handle  aircraft  of  350  tons  (our 
larc.est  aircraft  now  approximate  150  tons); 
Liondon  Is  hard  at  work  on  Its  airport  prob- 
lems ns  Is  Copenhagen,  and  as  arc  countless 
other  cities  of  the  world. 

Frir  many  of  these  countries,  when  the 
problem  at  thfrlr  single  international  airport 
Is  solved,  their  entire  problem  largely  is 
solved,  because  the  geographical  confines  of 
their  countries  are  small,  and  their  general 
aviation  activity  is  relatively  minimal.  That, 
however,  is  not  so  In  the  United  States.  We 
have  concerns  not  only  with  our  airport  prob- 
If^ms  In  the  great  cities,  but  In  our  inter- 
mediate cities  also. 

In  the  last  three  months  I  read  of  a  city 
with  a  population  In  excess  of  25.000  whose 
airport  w  is  constructed  to  handle  the  poEt 
World  War  II  typ3  airplanes,  that  Is  the 
DC  3.  the  DC--4.  and  the  Constellation,  and 
who  now  finds  Itself  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  constructing  a  Jet  runway  to  handle  727- 
type  airplanes  or  lose  the  service  It  now  gets 
fr.im  a  trunk  carrier,  and  the  city  Is  seriously 


considering  giving  up  its  service  rather  than 
to  make  the  heavy  expenditure  for  runv^•ay 
construction.  Nearly  every  day  we  hear  of 
another  city  of  size  below  100.000  In  popu- 
lation which  Is  facing  a  similar  problem. 

In  the  larger  communities,  not  only  are 
there  urgent  needs  for  airport  expansion,  but 
cities  everywhere  are  discovering  that  ac- 
cess to  airports  is  not  keeping  pace.  "Ihe  air- 
port is  poorly  situated,  the  roads  approaching 
it  may  have  been  designed  for  the  needs  of  a 
quarter  century  ago.  or  more.  Public  trans- 
portation to  the  airport  Is  often  unsatisfac- 
tory, erratic  and  expensive.  Thousands  of 
passengers  complain  that  excessive  ground 
time  between  city  and  airport  Is  more  of  an 
Irritant,  and  more  In  need  of  Improvement, 
than  any  other  problem. 

In  addition  to  our  problems  with  airports, 
and  the  access  thereto,  the  problem  of  the 
traffic  In  our  skies  Is  another  which  Is  going 
to  become  much  more  serious  In  the  years 
ahead.  Consider  this  figure.  We  know  that 
dally  aircraft  movements  in  the  US.  In  19ti6 
were  about  40. COO.  Forecasts  suggest  that  by 
1975  this  figure  will  be  160.000  individual 
movements  per  day.  Aircraft  of  all  types  and 
sizes  in  the  same  skies  and  over  the  same 
terminals — SST*s.  747's.  DC-9's.  single  engine 
props — everything! 

Consider  the  New  York  area  alone  where  it 
Is  calculated  that  by  1075  there  will  be  250 
landings  and  250  dep  irturcs  by  747-type  air- 
planes. And  how  many  ethers','  How  many 
will  be  SST's?  Ten?  Fifty?  And  what  of  the 
DC-3's.  707's.  DC-9"s.  737's.  nil  tiying  to  serve 
that  one  urban  area  in  toe  snme  rush  hours!! 
I  have  seen  estimates  of  from  four  to  ten 
times  the  traffic  over  that  terminal  area  In 
the  next  tea  ;  ears.  A  tripling  of  traffic; 
h.andled  In  the  next  decade  tertolniy  is  a  con- 
ser\ative  expectritlon. 

And  contemplate  In  that  one  urban  center 
the  terminal  needs,  the  need  for  more  air- 
port parking  (both  for  planes  and  autos),  the 
need  for  !.ew  flight  kitchens,  and  the  need 
for  bu.sses.  taxis,  and  new  access  roads.  A;.d 
then  visualize  that  the  problem  Is  largely  the 
same  at  all  of  the  other  great  .'^Ir  tr.inic  cen- 
ters of  the  country — and  of  the  world.  Do 
you  kiio'JV  thit  today  the  Lufthin^a  flight 
kitchen  in  f..r-ofT  Frankfurt  prepares  12.Q00 
me.ils  a  day?  How  much  ncfd  thi.t  kitchen  be 
enlarged  for  the  requirements  of  1975? 

The  a':ute  problems  of  crowding  of  .'<cces3 
roads  to  airports,  the  crowding  of  terminals, 
the  crowding  of  airports,  and  the  antiquity 
of  them  all.  are  Soon  to  have  added  to  the 
list,  at  Ic.ist  over  this  country  aiid  in  the  aii- 
l.ines  ..pproachlng  it.  a  crowding  of  the  sk.es 
which  calls  for  the  hc.st  Ingenuity  of  our  en- 
gineers and  specialists. 

Just  two  days  ago  I  w.xs  conducted  throupra 
the  latest  Boeing  mock-up  of  their  SST  and 
their  747.  What  a  shock  those  airplanes  arc 
to  look  at!  Their  mammoth  size  and  weight. 
and  the  fantastic  costs  of  keeping  them  air- 
borne for  unnecessary  minutes,  make  us 
aware  that  an  even  more  regimented  ai.d 
orderly  use  of  the  airways  than  wc  now  know 
will  be  necessary  to  move  them  Into  and  ou'i- 
of  the  great  traffic  centers  without  undue 
cost,  and  at  the  iame  time  to  keep  other 
traffic,  both  commercial  and  general  aviation, 
which  has  an  equal  right  to  the  sky,  moving 
In  an  orderly  manner.  Imagine  what  a  burden 
It  would  be  to  the  economy  of  an  airline  if 
their  747's  (with  four  engines,  each  with 
44  000  pounds  of  thrust  In  place  of  the  17.000 
pounds  we  see  In  the  707)  were  to  be  rather 
generally  required  to  circle  in  the  traffic  pat- 
tern for  30  or  45  minutes  before  landing.  And 
how  about  an  SST  circling  for  an  hour  wltn 
engines  of  63.000  pounds  thrust  eah.  How 
much  would  that  cosf 

The  problems  facing  us  are  tremendous 
ones.  They  face  us  all.  the  federal  regulators 
and  rule  makers,  the  state  aviation  bodies, 
the  airplane  ard  equipment  manufacturers. 
the  airline  and  private  users  of  the  skies. 
the  airport   administrators,   the  cominunlty 
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pl.inners  who  mu.'-t  arrange  for  access  to 
the  termin.ils  and  the  exits  therefrom,  those 
ager.rles  wliich  must  appropriate  the  funds 
to  keep  ail  of  these  things  alive.  And  the 
prime  problem  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  co- 
operative effort. 

At  President  Johnson's  urgent  recom- 
mendation last  winter,  the  Congress  early 
this  year  created  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  is  charged  with  the 
development  cf  a  coordinated  national  trans- 
portation policy.  Problems  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  sucli  as  those  I  have  Just 
referred  to  exist  In  many  fields  of  transporta- 
tion, but  in  probably  none  are  they  as  press- 
ing as  in  aviation.  Some  of  tliem  will  be 
before  the  new  Department.  Others  may  al- 
ready be  receiving  c.ireful  scrutiny  elsewhere. 
Others,  some  Just  emerging,  will  have  to  be 
faced  and  solved  without  many  guidelines 
or  leadership  by  some  of  you  here  In  this 
room. 

It  will  take  tremendous  energy,  and  tre- 
mendous effort  plus  cooperation  at  every 
level  by  those  who  ure  the  actual  workers 
in  aviation  to  develop  and  produce  -an  inte- 
grated program  of  movement  of  persons  on 
the  ground,  in  the  terminals,  and  through 
the  air.  Only  In  this  wu'  cun  there  be  assur- 
ance that  the  country  can  digest  the  air 
transport  banquet  being  placed  before  it. 


THE  KENNKDY  ROUND i 
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Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  V/h.m.enI  maj-  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tiie  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requ'-st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  historic 
step  was  taken  ye./i.erday  -.vith  Lhe  suc- 
cessful conclu.-^ion  of  the  Kennedy  round 
of  tax  iff  nf^gotii  tions  in  Geneva.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  yestcrd.y's  agrccmcr.t 
represents  the  m.-^i.-t  sl:iiificjnt  and  far- 
reaching  world  ti'ade  devclopniint  to 
dite.  Its  impact  •■vill  exceed  that  of  ony 
pi'cvious  effort  to  er.se  inte'national 
trade  restriction^'. 

The  effect  of  i educed  tarilT  b.irric'.': 
v\i!l  be  a  more  eficctive  utilisation  of  hi- 
ternational  ijrodi'.ctive  re.sourc-s  anJ. 
hence,  an  improved  living  standnrd 
throughout  the  wcild.  Yet.  the  conclu- 
sion of  GATT  negotiations  must  nr.t 
sisrnal  the  end.  but  rather  the  be'iinning. 
of  an  even  broader  cfTort,  with  true  iice 
trade  as  the  ultimate  nioal.  This  will  not 
happen  overnight.  The  Kennedy  roun.d. 
which  lasted  over  4  years,  is,  itself,  proof 
that  time  is  needed. 

I  detailed  my  views  on  fice  trade  in  •,', 
speech  picsentcd  to  the  Traffic  Assoc'  =.- 
t'on  of  Youni^.stown.  Oliio,  on  March  20. 
1967.  In  that  address.  I  i)ropo.':ed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  World  Free  Trade  Association, 
and  outlined  t'ne  steps  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  th's  a  reality. 

For  the  information  of  my  colIo.i.Erues, 
I  am  submittina  the  text  of  that  speech 
in  the  Record: 

A  Proposal  for   \  Wotld   Fr-^i:  Tr\de 

Association 

i    irjtroduction— the    kennedy    round    ,^nd 

the   trare   expansion   act   of    1962 

The  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  negotiations 
Is  now  in  its  mo.'it  critical  stage.  These  dis- 
cussions, deriving  their  name  from  President 
Kennedv    who   Initiated    them,   are   an   out- 


growth of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  approved 
by  Congress  In  1962.  It  was  hoped  that  they 
would  lead  to  an  across-ti'.e-board  tariff  cut 
of  50  per  cent,  applicable  both  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  commodities. 

American  negotiators,  led  by  the  late 
Christian  Herter,  soon  experienced  diffi- 
culties, especially  in  tlieir  discussions  with 
the  French.  First,  the  French  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  "disparities."  Later,  our  negoti- 
ators were  hampered  by  the  disagreement 
which  occurred  among  the  six  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  regard- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  common  agricultural 
policy. 

Although  average  tariffs  of  the  EEC  ur.d 
the  tJnited  States  both  approximate  14  per 
cent,  tiie  French  were  quick  to  point  out 
that  those  of  the  EEC  deviate  much  less 
from  the  mean  than  do  tliose  of  tiie  United 
States.  Thus,  a  50  per  cent  across-the-board 
reduction  would  result  in  a  number  oi  US. 
tariffs  remaining  at  much  higlier  levels  tlian 
those  of  the  EEC.  Accordi.'.g  to  tlie  French 
negotiators   this   was   inequitable. 

The  reduction  of  trade  barriers  on  agricul- 
tural products  is  difficult  nt  best,  because  of 
domestic  political  considerations.  It  lias  been 
a  particular  problem  in  tlie  case  of  the  EEC 
because  cf  the  wide  variations  in  prouiic- 
tlon  costs  i;i  the  couutr.es  comprising  the 
Community.  Frencii  farmers  can  prod'Uce 
wlieat  at  lower  co!:t  than  can  the  Germans. 
Bath  French  and  German  farm  costs,  ho'.v- 
e\er,  arc  considerably  higher  tlian  those  m 
the  Urited  States.  Bcrore  the  EEC  cm  be 
expected  to  negot;.''.te  witii  outside  countries 
wltli  respect  to  grains  ax;Q  luinierous  other 
agricultural  products,  it  :.s  necessary  that 
tiicy  first  agre?  aniong  tlicmsolves  reU'.tive  to 
n    conimon    ;.f;rici;ltural    pfilicy. 

Notwithst.mdi-ig  these  difficulties,  the 
strenuous  eficrts  that  n.ave  been  exerted 
durlns  tile  K'^n'icdy  F.oui.d  appear  likely  to 
brir.g  some  results.  It  is  practic.illy  certai:i. 
ho'^ev.?r.  that  tlie  outcome  of  the  ctirrent 
GAFT  u'jSotiation.T  will  f  .ll  considerably 
short  of  the  orieinal  high  ej-ppctatlons. 

Tile  Trade  Exiv^.nsion  Act  expires  June  30 
of  this  year.  Tlius,  the  United  Slates  Con- 
gress and  Administration  must  face  up  n 
the  rrcblem  of  whether  to  allow  the  Ir.ide 
Ex-...i:j;:on  Act  to  lap=-C,  to  extend  it  i:i 
its  pri'^.^ent  fnrm,  or  to  modify  it. 

Whether  lhe  Kennedy  Round  is  succcs,- 
ful,  wiiethcr  it  fails  completely,  or  wlieth-.r 
it  rcsulis  in  an  acceptable  compromise, 
many  tr^d?  policy  :---i'e3  v.ill  remain  unre- 
solved nftcr  June.  1DG7. 

Firrt,  coordination  of  national  agricul- 
tural p,~licles  and  p:-o.ir.ims  will  not  be  at- 
tained. Secirid  r,:;:y  Umited  trading  oppcjr- 
tunitlCF  exist  for  ;hc  le^s-developed  coun- 
tries. Ih'.r'.l.  Eist-V.'cst  trade  restrictions 
will  continue.  Foiu-th.  th'.TC  will  remain 
m-iny  trade  barriers  a-rainst  mas  produced. 
Low  cost  good3  muiufactured  bv  multi-na- 
tional firms  operating  hl-rhly  sopiilstlcated 
capital  equipnic::t  It  wouid  be  tragic  if  the 
U;iit?d  Si:ii'-^s.  repre.-onting  ihe  largest  and 
111  )st  powerful  economy  in  the  world,  wcr; 
to  fail  to  provide  the  machinery  lo  make  it 
po.-.Mble  to  nogoti^.te  with  ether  countries  for 
a  mor.3  rational  trading  world. 

II.    THE    I--'-f7:  — rPKE    Til'DE    VERStiS 
PP.0TEC'1^0NI-^M 

"Free  tr  »de"  versus  "protectionism"  was  a 
pertinent  l=sue  in  tiie  very  rr.?t  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  1783.  This  dispute  be- 
tween those  who  advocate  jirotectlon  and 
those  who  espouse  free  trade  is  as  alive  U^- 
day  as  it  ever  was. 

My  education  and  experience  liappen  -.o 
be  in  the  field  of  economics.  As  an  econ  nils". 
I  have  been  trained  to  examine  economic 
problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  na- 
tional Interest,  as  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  any  Individual  producer,  or  group  of  pro- 
ducers. If  I  were  employed  by  an  industry 
which  finds  It  difficuit  to  stand  up  against 
Import  competitioi..  I  suppose  that  I  might 


be  a  protectionist.  Or,  if  I  were  a  profession- 
al labor  leader,  it  Is  conceivable  that  I  might 
advocate  restrictions  against  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  that  compete  with  the  products 
made  by  the  group  witli  which  I  was  asso- 
ciated. Possible,  also,  would  be  a  protection- 
ist attitude  if  I  came  from  a  section  of  the 
country  where  there  is  considerable  produc- 
tion of  goods  under  conditions  that  are  not 
well-ndapted  to  American  production  re- 
sources— notably  lines  of  production  in 
■which  the  proportion  of  labor  cost  is  high 
and  where  modern  maciiine  techniques  have 
not  been  applied. 

It  ;a  happens,  however,  that  I  reside  in  an 
area  which  is  able  to  compete  effectively 
against  foreign  firms  in  marlcets  both  at 
liome  and  abroad.  Perhaps  I  am  fortunate  in 
tlMS  respect. 

However,  as  I  contemplate  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I  cannot  help  but  be  convinced  that 
tl;e  vaft  bulk  of  American  industrial  and 
agricultural  producers  are  able  to  compete 
in  fcreign  markets — and  compete  profitably. 
The  United  States  is  blessed  with  a  plethora 
of  natural  resources,  an  abundant  supply  of 
competent  workers,  skilled  scientists,  and 
technicians,  and  possesses  unlimited  pro- 
motional and  executive  genius.  Thus,  our 
com.panies  arc  much  more  to  be  feared  as  a 
competitive  rival  abroad  than  are  foreign 
llrms  to  be  feared  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  vividly  demonstrated  to  me  in  Paris  in 
1962  when  I  interviewed  officers  of  the 
French  Automobile  A.-^sociation.  At  a  time 
w"'-.en  foreign  models  were  making  an  impact 
In  the  American  market,  these  representa- 
ti\'es  of  French  automobile  manufacturers 
were  fearful  th.it  Unifd  St.'.tes  car  produc- 
ers "could  capture  the  French  market  any 
time  they  ple.ised." 

Statistics,  too.  confirm  this.  According  to 
ofncial  I'i'zures  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  between  1''58  and  1965 
exports  Increased  approximately  65  p?r  cen'u 
(V/Iiile  impcrts  were  Increasing  by  les=  than 
62  per  cent).  During  the  sp.me  period  our 
shipments  to  the  EEC  expanded  by  103  per 
cent  (versus  a  08  per  cent  rise  in  ovu-  im- 
ports from  the  Common  Market  I . 

If  objections  are  raised  that  the  1963  fig- 
ures include  certain  ?pecia!  category  Items 
that  were  excluded  in  previous  years,  the 
period  1953-64  cm  be  substituted.  During 
t'acse  seven  years  total  U.S.  exports  Increased 
51  por  cent  (compared  with  a  41  per  cent 
im.pcrt  increDEcK  At  the  same  time,  exports 
lo  the  EEC  grew  by  87  per  cent  (conirasted 
".vith  a  68  pe'r  cent  growth  of  EEC  Imports). 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  pro- 
ducers in  our  country  that  would  be  harmed. 
at  least  in  tlie  short  run.  by  a  too  rapid  move- 
ment t'cward  free  tr«de.  There  are  a  few 
establisiim^nts  and  labor  groups  v.hose  fears 
of  import  competition  are  not  entirely  Imag- 
inary. No  one  wishes  to  be  hurt.  Further, 
there  is  an  ingrained  belief  that,  because  a 
person  is  in  a  given  occupation,  he  some- 
how or  other  has  a  "right"  to  remain  in  that 
occupation.  Status-quo-ism  dies  hard,  but  it 
must  be  cvsrcome  if  the  Nation  is  to  con- 
tinue to   prosper. 

As  one  who  is  trained  in  economics — and 
leaving  a.'=:ide.  for  the  moment,  economic 
frictions  and  political  dlificulties — I  believe 
in  the  philosophy  of  free  trade.  The  pure 
logic  of  free  trade  is  so  simple  that  it  is  a 
truism. 

III.    THE    R.*TIONALE    OF    FREE    TRADE 

The  national  product  of  a  country  con- 
sists of  an  assortment  of  goods  and  services 
produced  at  different  efficiencies.  What  a 
country  exports  and  imports,  in  the  absence 
of  international  trade  barriers,  is  determined 
by  the  relauive  efficiencies  with  which  it  can 
produce,  and  sell,  various  products,  com- 
pered u-ith  the  relative  efficiencies  icith 
lu/iicfi  the  sarne  products  can  be  produced 
and  sold  in  other  countries.  This  Is  what 
economists  call  the  "theory  of  comparative 
advantage." 
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If  all  the  Items  thai  can  be  produced  in 
a  nation  are  listed  in  order  of  descending 
comparative  advantage,  the  products  head- 
ing the  list  are  those  that  are  normally  ex- 
ported—thoee  that  Cfin  be  produced  most 
efflclently.  relative  to  the  production  effi- 
ciency ratios  in  other  countries  In  the 
United  States,  where  natural  resources  and 
capital  are  relatively  abundant,  but  where 
labor  IS  relatively  scarce,  the  list  would  be 
headed  by  such  goods  as  office  machinery, 
road-buildlng  and  other  construction  equip- 
ment, automobiles,  aircraft,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, and  certain  agricultural  products. 
The  comparative  advantage  of  the  United 
States  lies  mostly  In  those  goods  which  can 
be  produced  in  quantity  by  automatic,  or 
semi-automatic  machinery  The  production 
of  such  items  requires  substantial  capital 
investment  and  Is  subject  to  the  principle 
of  decreasing  unit  cost  In  these  Industries 
large  size  Is  an  advantage 

Further  down  the  scale  are  products  that 
are  exported,  but  which  encounter  some  Im- 
port competition  These  Include  certain 
paper  products,  watches,  and  a  variety  of 
Textiles  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  are 
commodities  whose  production  requires  con- 
siderable labor,  relative  to  capital  Examples 
are  china  tableware,  hand-blown  glassware, 
certain  electronic  products,  and  leather 
gloves,  products.  Incidentally,  which  account 
for  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
country's  total   national   product. 

In  countries  where  because  of  low  produc- 
tivity, low  wages  prevail,  the  scale  of  com- 
piijatlve  advantage  would  tend  to  be  reverse 
•hat  of  the  United  States,  where  most  pro- 
duction Is  capital-intensive  In  southern 
I*,;ly.  for  example  goods  produced  with  a 
high  proportion  of  labor  would  head  the  list 
If  such  countries  were  to  attempt  to  hand- 
produce  goods,  which  in  the  United  States 
ar»  produced  semi-automatlcally.  their  unit 
cof  ts  would  be  prohibitive 

The  exports  of  each  country,  therefore, 
consist  of  goods  produced  at  the  greatest 
comparative  advantage,  relative  to  the  rest 
cf  the  world  Consequently  the  generallzfl- 
tion  can  be  made  that  in  the  absence  o'  re- 
stnctive  trade  barrier^  each  country  special- 
lies  in.  arid  export':,  good.s  in  the  production 
of  which  its  relative  efficiency  is  greatest,  and 
irriporti  goods  in  which  its  relative  efficiency 
;.«  -ihghte^t 

Goods  produced  at  a  co.nparatlve  disad- 
vantage in  any  country  cannot  compete  wi'h 
similar  ifoods  made  In  foreign  countries  in 
the  absence  of  some  form  of  subsidy  If  there 
were  no  imp-irt  restrictions,  for  example  very 
little  of  the  production  of  the  lower-priced 
grades  cf  hand-blown  glassware  in  the  United 
States  could  survive  Certain  producers  "I 
low-priced  pen  knives  fur-felt  hats  musical 
instruments  and  wool  wearing  apparel  would 
he  in  a  similar  predicament 

Export  industries  can  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  those  which  are  vulnerable  to 
import  competition,  thereby  exerting  an  up- 
■Aard  pviM  on  the  wage  structure  as  a  whole 
Pr'Klucers  who  do  not  enj<  y  a  comparative 
3d'.ant.ige  compete  against  domestic  export 
indu.stries  for  their  labor  supply  —  not  against 
foreign  workers  Unless  these  firms  pay  going 
rates  of  wages,  they  will  lose  workers  to  the 
export  industries  In  the  absence  of  Inter- 
ferences the  gradual  shift  of  productive  re- 
sources I  labor  and  capital)  from  low-effi- 
ciency industries  to  high -efficiency  Industries 
has  the  effect  of  raising  production  per  capita. 
Th'.s.  in  turn,  raises  the  general  level  of  living 

This  logic  of  free  trade  Is  predicated  on  a 
substantial  degree  of  comf>etUlon.  and  on 
the  mobility  of  capital  and  labor,  uithtri  the 
national  economy  As  It  Is.  however,  the 
frictions  of  economic  adjustments  are  so 
great  th.it  labor  and  capital  resist  As  a  con- 
sequence Instead  of  facilitating  the  transi- 
tion of  labor  and  capital  from  less  efUclent. 
Into   more    efficient,    lines    of    activity,    gov- 


ernments are  prone  to  Impose  tariffs,  import 
quotas,  and  other  forms  of  subsidy 

These  restrictions  keep  in  business  cer- 
tain producers  who  otherwise  would  be  forced 
ti.i  transfer  to  other  lines  of  activity  This 
not  only  Inhibits  international  specialization 
of  effort,  but  also  imposes  higher  prices  upon 
domestic  buyers  In  essence,  the  tariff  (or 
other  forms  of  Import  restrictions)  Is  a  sub- 
sidy paid  for  by  the  consumer 

Further  import  duties  tend  to  widen  the 
Fpread  between  marginal  cost  (le.  cost  of 
producing  the  last  itemi  and  selling  price. 
This  makes  possible  the  reaping  of  abnor- 
mally high  profits  by  more  efficient  firms 
which,  in  the  absence  of  tariffs,  still  would 
be  able  to  operate  profitably  at  lower  prices. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  century  a  well- 
known  industrialist  said  that  "the  tariff  Is 
the  mother  of  the  trvists  "  Whether  or  not 
tariffs  encouraged  monopoly  at  that  time, 
they  are  not  a  major  monopoly  factor  today. 
Presently  most  large  businesses  are  "liberal" 
trade-minded  Many  of  their  operations  are 
worldwide  and  most  of  them  oppose  Inter- 
ference by  government  The  tariff,  therefore. 
is  now  of  greater  significance  as  an  instru- 
ment for  protecting  certain  small,  relatively 
inefficient    establishments 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  United 
States  were  to  adopt  a  policy  of  free  trade,  a 
number  of  smaller  firms  would  be  hard  hit  by 
import  competition  Certain  marginal  firms 
would  be  unable  to  withstand  the  resulting 
low-cost  foreign  competition  This  Is  one  of 
the  troublesome  facts  that  must  be  faced. 

Determination  of  foreign  trade  policy  In- 
volves the  weighing  of  group  Interests  against 
each  other  When  a  country  moves  toward 
free  trade,  the  economic  benefits  are  likely 
to  be  diffused,  almost  imperceptibly,  over  a 
large  number  of  people  The  burdens  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
borne  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  peo- 
ple, some  of  w^hom  are  threatened  by  injury 
m  the  process 

IV     ANSWERS  TO  PROIECIIONlST  AHCl'MENTS 

A  Disruption  of  the  domestic  economy 
Those  who  favcr  protection  generally  con- 
tend that  restriction  cf  Imports  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  domestic  economy  from  being 
disrupted  by  Import  competition  As  pro- 
ducing units  h.ive  become  larger,  overhead 
costs  have  Increased  Protectionists  contend, 
therefore,  that  it  is  incre.isingly  dlfflcult  to 
transfer  from  one  line  of  production  to  an- 
other, particularly  l.n  those  Instances  where 
there  Is  a  high  degree  of  specialization 

Yet,  adaptation  to  Import  competition  Is 
only  one  of  the  many  adjus-ments  which  oc- 
cur constantly  m  all  indUftrlAlired  econ- 
omies The  adjustments  which  are  caused  by 
increased  Imports  resulting  from  trade  llb- 
erallzatun  are  no  greater  than  those  that 
;xTe  necessitated  by  technological  changes  in 
Industry  and  Agriculture  Adjustment  to 
change  Is  the  very  essence  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system 

B.  Low-uage  import  competition 

The  most  frequently  heard  argument 
against  a  policy  of  free  trade  Is  that  labor 
in  a  high-wage  country  cannot  compete 
against  imports  from  countries  where  wages 
are  considerably  lower  and  where  working 
conditions  are  poorer  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  fears  of  American  workers 
who  are  directly  affected  by  such  competi- 
tion One  observes,  for  example,  that  Jap- 
anese textile  workers  receive  less  than  80 
cents  .in  hour.  Including  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  Workers  In  the  United  States  per- 
forming similar  ta'ks  average  $1  85  per  hour 
Or.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  labor  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  in  J.ipan  Is 
paid  less  than  one-third  that  received  by 
comparable  workers  in  the  United  States 

The  immediate  reply,  in  terms  of  economic 
theory  Is  that  wages  should  be  con.ndered  in 
conjunction  utth  productivity  As  far  b»  ag~ 
g'rgates  are  concerned  this  is  a  tenable  argu- 


ment. Although  the  return  to  labor  Is  more 
than  three  times  as  great  in  the  United  Stales 
as  in  Japan,  average  productivity  in  the 
United  States  is  many  times  higher. 

Aggregates  and  averages  fall  to  disclose 
indiiidual  situations,  however.  Thus,  in  some 
lines  of  production  actual  unit  costs,  taking 
both  wages  and  productivity  Into  aci-ount, 
are  lower  abroad  than  In  the  United  States. 
These,  usually,  are  labor-intensive  Items 

Examples  of  American  commodities  pro- 
duced at  a  comparative  disadvantage  are 
china  tableware,  certain  cotton  textiles, 
stainless  steel  flatware,  and  spring  clothes- 
pins. 

As  long  at  the  United  States  seeks  to  pro- 
tect iridti'idua/  domestic  producers  against 
foreign  competition  on  the  basis  of  monetary 
cost  differences,  there  will  be  demands  for 
continued  and  Intensified  barriers  against 
Imports  Failure,  however,  to  permit  capital 
and  labor  to  move  freely  out  of  lines  of  pro- 
duction In  which  there  is  a  comparative  dis- 
advantage into  lines  in  which  a  comparative 
advantage  exists,  reduces  the  effectiveness  of 
these  economic  resources  Living  standards 
suffer  likewise 

C  Discrimination  against  America <i 
agricultural    products 

Concern  has  been  expressed  In  many  quar- 
ters regarding  the  effect  of  current  trade  ne- 
gotiations upon  the  American  farmer.  Sena- 
tor Russell  B.  Long  i  D-La  I .  on  February  3. 
1967  stated:  "Nolh  ng  that  has  happened  in 
the  five  years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  Is  a  cause  for  any  opti- 
mism or  rejoicing  about  the  possibility  of 
this  nation  preserving  reasonable  access  for 
Its  agricultural  products  to  the  Common 
Market  '  (Congressional  Record.  February  3. 
1967),  In  an  address  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the 
United  States.  In  New  York  City  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  1966.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett 
M  Dlrksen  (R-IU.i  proclaimed,  "Our  .Agri- 
cultural exports  to  the  EEC.  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  farm  economy,  have  been  sharply 
limited  by  the  variable  Import  levy  system 
establis.'ied  by  the  EEC  '  i Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Februarys.  1967) 

It  may  be  true  that  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts to  the  EEC  are  smaller  than  they  would 
have  been  in  the  absence  of  such  levies  How- 
ever, the  Impression  that  U.S.  agrlcu;tur;il 
exports  have  suffered  greatly  Is  not  borne 
out  by  the  statistics. 

According  to  the  US.  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture, only  about  30  per  cent  of  ai:  U  S. 
agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC  are  affected 
by  the  variable  levy  system  Official  trade  fig- 
ures of  the  US  Department  of  Commerce 
show  the  following  for  the  period  1959-1963: 

Exports  of  food  and  live  animals  to  the 
EEC  increased  from  9483  million  to  9667  mil- 
lion. 

Exports  of  grains  and  grain  prep.iratlons 
(Included  in  the  above  totals)  Incre.^ised  from 
«329  million  to  $379  million. 

Exports  of  wheat  increased  from  $45  m;;- 
llon  to  $63  million. 

Exports  of  corn  Increased  from  $90  million 
to  $198  million 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  Increased  from  $105 
million  to  $132  million 

Exports  of  grain  sorghums  decreased  from 
$60  million  to  $51  million. 

Exports  of  fruit  and  vegetables  Increased 
from  $60  million   to  $102   million. 

Exports  of  animal  feeds  Increased  from 
$28  million  to  $86  million 

Exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  manufac- 
tures increased  from  $98  million  to  S125 
million 

Comparable  figures  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  19R5  and  the  first  nine  months  i.f 
igf'fi  Indlc  i*" 

Exports  to  the  EEC  of  food  and  live  ani- 
mals Increased  from  $621  million  to  $727 
million  (Within  this  total,  exports  of  grains 
and  grain  preparations  Increased  from  $367 
million  to  $476  million) . 
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Exports  of  animal  feeds  Increased  from  $89 
million  to  $123  million. 

Exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  manufac- 
tures increased  from  $92  million  to  $110 
million. 

Tlie  only  decreases  In  agricultural  exports 
to  the  EEC  were: 

Meavs  and  meat  preparations,  from  $46 
nulliun  to  $42  million,  dairy  products  and 
eggs,  from  $27  million  to  $3  million;  fruits, 
nuts  and  vegetables,  from  $76  million  to 
$66  million;  raw  cotton,  from  $57  million  to 
$47  million. 

v.     TRADE    RELATIONS     AND     FOREIGN     POLICY 

The  creation  of  strong,  stable  economies 
la  under-developed  countries  Is  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  of  American  security.  In 
some  cases  these  states  may  best  be  helped 
by  technical  assistance,  developmental  loans 
and  grants,  and  or  private  Investments.  In 
other  instances  the  opportunity  to  trade  can 
have  an  equal,  or  even  greater,  effect  on 
long-run  economic  growth  If  the  United 
States  makes  clear  its  International  trade 
objectives  and  moves  toward  these  goals 
with  deeds,  we  can  impress  the  peoples  of 
les~  developed  countries  that  their  aspira- 
tions are  consistent  with  our  own  economic 
policies 

Unfortunately.  In  dealing  with  the  worlds 
underdeveloped  countries,  the  United  States 
has  not  made  the  most  effective  use  of  for- 
eign trade  as  an  Instrument  of  policy.  Im- 
port restrictions  on  cotton,  meat,  and  wool, 
imposed  m  connection  with  domestic  agrl- 
cul-ural  programs,  have  served  to  reduce  the 
potential  export  earnings  of  many  emerging 
nations 

Equallv  unfortunate  are  the  import  re- 
strictions established  by  the  United  States 
to  avoid  mjurv  to  certain  domestic  industrial 
producers  Most  manufactured  goods  that 
the  newlv-emergent  countries  either  now 
have,  or  soon  will  have,  for  export  are  items 
which.  In  the  United  Stat-es.  are  both  pro- 
tected and  pnxiuced  at  a  comparative  disad- 
vantage These  Include  certain  cotton  tex- 
tiles, pottery  products,  and  other  high  labor 
content  commodities. 

It  is  not  only  Inconsistent  but  dangerous 
for  the  United  States  to  encourage  in  the 
politically  volatile  emerging  states  the  de- 
velopment of  new  industries  through  for- 
eign aid  programs  while,  concurrently,  re- 
stricting Imports  of  the  products  of  those 
s:ime  industries  Without  export  markets,  the 
developing  countries  will  be  unable  to  earn 
the  fc.reign  exchange  needed  to  Import  the 
capital  goods  (often  obtained  from  the 
United  States)  required  for  further  economic 
growth. 

About  a  third  of  the  world's  population 
lives  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  With 
manv  of  these  nations  in  the  midst  of  polit- 
ical 'revolution,  it  is  to  our  Interest  that 
they  achieve  economic  progress  peacefully 
and  within  the  framework  of  political  democ- 
r.icy  It  is  Important  to  us  that  these  new 
suites  not  conclude  that  the  dramatic  prog- 
ress of  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  Revolution 
of  1917  offers  a  better  pattern  for  their  eco- 
nomic development  than  our  own.  Our  best 
defen.se  against  Communist  economic  pene- 
tration of  the  world's  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  to  accept  them  as  equal  trading 
partners 

VI      FPEE    TOADE— THEORY     VERSUS     PRACTICE 

Seemingly,  the  case  for  free  trade  Is  so 
logical,  and  the  International  political  real- 
ities are  so  compelling,  that  trade  liberaliza- 
tion becomes  an  essential  policy  goal.  Yet, 
despite  the  deep  cuts  In  certain  tariffs  that 
have  been  made  over  the  past  three  decades, 
most  countries  of  the  western  world  still 
remain  protectionist. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  many  kinds  of 
agricultural  support  programs  which  exist 
today  Quotas  limit  Imports  of  wheat,  sugar, 
cotton.  p>etroleum.  beef,  and  veal.  Another 
example  Is  the  long-term  International  Cot- 
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ton  Textile  Agreement,  initiated,  Inciden- 
tally, by  President  Kennedy  himself.  When 
there  is  such  a  wide  discrepancy  between 
theory  and  practice,  it  can  only  be  concluded 
that  the  theory,  by  Itself,  falls  to  explain 
actual  political  and  economic  behavior. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  free  trade 
concept  Is  that  It  does  not  go  far  enough 
In  Its  analysis.  EssentlaUy  the  principle  of 
free  trade  assumes  that  capital  and  labor 
can  move  freely  within  a  country.  This  over- 
looks, however,  three  factors.  First,  capital. 
In  the  form  of  costly  and  highly  specialized 
physical  plant  and  equipment,  usually  can- 
not be  transferred  easily  or  quickly  from 
one  line  of  production  to  another.  Second, 
skilled  labor  finds  It  difficult  to  move  from 
one  occupation  to  another  Third,  there  is  the 
overriding  consideration  that  people  prefer 
to  remain  In  the  line  of  work  In  which  they 
are  engaged  and  resist  moving  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  for  labor,  as 
well  as  the  owners  of  capital,  to  try  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  competition  which, 
they  believe,  threatens  their  livelihood. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  Important  dif- 
ficulties of  the  social  sciences.  The  whole  Is 
seldom  equal  to  the  arithmetic  sum  of  Its 
parts.  If  Government  Intervenes  to  protect 
each  and  every  producing  Interest  against 
competition  (the  same  logic  applies  to  do- 
mestic, as  well  as  foreign,  competition),  the 
result  Is  to  perpetuate  inefficient  production. 
thereby  weakening  the  nation.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  strength  of  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  that  capital  and  labor  be  utilized  to 
their  maximum.  The  national  interest  may 
be  compared  to  a  fruit  orchard.  The  yield  of 
an  orchard  will  be  bountiful  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  its  owner  prunes  the  dead  wo(jd 
from  the  trees,  allowing  the  healthier 
branches  to  develop  and  to  bear  fruit.  If  the 
orchard  owner  shows  solicitude  for  each  and 
every  dying  branch  by  taping  them  each 
spring  instead  of  pruning  them,  he  will  have 
a  sorry  crop  of  fruit,  indeed. 

Free  trade  is  the  device  whereby  the  na- 
tional economy  prunes  away  the  dead  and 
dying  branches  of  the  economy  so  that,  in 
the  longer  run,  its  members  will  be  stronger 
than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Pity,  however,  the  political  leaders  who 
have  to  face  their  constituents  who  happen 
to  be  the  dead  and  dying  branches  of  the 
economy!  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are 
engaged  in  lines  of  work  that  cannot  with- 
stand foreign  competition  because  of  an  un- 
favorable environment.  It  Is  not  the  fault 
of  the  producers  of  china  tableware  in  .Ajj- 
palachia,  for  example,  that  they  cannot 
stand  up  against  Imports  from  low-wage 
countries.  It  is  little  solace  to  them  to  be 
told  that  to  lose  their  Jobs  and  their  capi- 
tal Is  a  patriotic  duty.  Patriots  though  they 
are,  it  is  expecting  too  much  for  them  to 
see  why  they  should  be  the  unfortunate,  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  forces  of  economic 
change. 

VII.    WHAT,    THEN,    IS    THE    ANSWER-> 

Theory  must  be  blended  with  practical 
considerations.  Tariff  barriers  ultimately 
must  be  erased  so  that  labor  and  capital 
may  move  freely  into  lines  of  most  efficient 
use.  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  con- 
cept. In  Its  implementation,  should  create 
a  minimum  of  social  and  economic  friction. 

In  this  light,  I  recommend  a  two-stage 
plan  by  which  the  goal  of  combining  desir- 
able economic  theory,  through  the  medium 
of  tariff  reductions,  with  acceptable  prac- 
tice, in  the  form  of  "adjustment  to  change", 
can  best  be  accomplished. 

First,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  should  be 
amended  and,  in  its  modified  form,  extended 
for  three  years. 

(A)  Additional  bargaining  power  should 
be  granted  to  American  trade  negotiators  by 
incorporating  In  the  law  the  Douglas  pro- 
vision which  was  a  feature  of  the  original 
Senate-approved      Trade      Expansion      Act. 


Adoption  of  this  amendment  i  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Conference  Committee  in  1962)  will  ex- 
tend the  power  of  the  President  to  reduce 
tariffs  to  zero  on  certain  eligible  items.  These 
would  Include  products  whose  exports  by 
the  United  States,  the  EEC,  and  any  mem- 
ber, or  members,  of  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association  account  for  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  free  world  trade. 

(B)  Easier  access  of  governmental  adjust- 
ment assistance  must  be  granted  to  firms 
and  groups  of  workers  whose  existence  is 
threatened  by  increased  Imports  resulting 
from  tariff  reductions.  The  present  law.  con- 
sequently, should  be  revised  to  incorporate 
the  philosophy  contained  In  the  recent  Act 
Implementing  the  Canadian-American  Auto- 
motive Agreement.  The  provisions  of  this 
Agreement  already  have  been  invoked  in  sev- 
eral cases  where  American  producers  of  auto- 
motive parts  (firms  or  labor)  have  been  able 
to  prove  to  the  Government's  satisfaction 
that  thev  were  seriously  injured  by  Imports 
entering  the  country  free  of  duty  under  the 
Agreement.  Retraining  allowances,  stepped- 
up  unemployment  Insurance  benefits,  and  a 
number  of  other  actions  can  be  invoked  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment. 

Adjustment  assistance  is  necessary  "'hen  a 
tariff  cut  has  resulted  in  a  sudden  in.^n£lfl- 
cation  of  import  competition.  An  alternative 
is  to  make  the  tariff  cuts  so  gradual  in  their 
application  that  there  will  be  sufficient  time 
to  enable  adjustments  to  lake  place  paiii- 
lessly.  American  businessmen  are  noted  for 
Ingenuity  and  for  their  ability  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  environmental  conditions — 
given  time  in  which  to  make  the  adjustments. 
If  those  engaged  In  certain  lines  of  produc- 
tion that  are  vulnerable  to  import  competi- 
tion know  that  the  protection  they  presently 
enjoy  will  be  removed  gradually — say  over  a 
period  as  long  as  25  years— they  will  adapt 
themselves  to  the  changing  circumstances 
with  little  difficulty.  If.  for  Instance,  the 
owner  of  a  plant  making  a  certain  product 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  knows  that 
the  protection  he  now  enjoys  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  4  percent  a  year  over  the  next  25 
years,  he  certainly  will  try  to  move  into  some 
other  line  of  production.  The  important  con- 
sideration is  that  the  future  policy  of  govern- 
ment be  definite  A  substantial  reduction  in 
protection,  spread  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
is  less  harmful  to  the  producers  affected  than 
a  much  slighter  reduction  that  becomes  effec- 
tive suddenly.  Certainty  and  time  are  the 
keys  to  economic  adjustment. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  impressed  by  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  tha' 
the  United  States  assume  leadership  in  a 
world-wide  movement  toward  eventual  free 
trade. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  revising  and  ex- 
tending the  Trade  Expansion  Act  for  another 
three  years.  Congress  should  take  a  second, 
longer'-range  step  The  President  should  be 
authorized  to  undertake  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  a  25-year  Treaty  or  Agreement.  This 
Treaty  or  Agreement,  once  invoked,  would 
provide  for  the  gradual  attainment  of  free 
trade  both  with  respect  to  tariff  as  well  as 
non-tariff  barriers  Hopefully,  by  June.  1970. 
it  could  replace  the  amended  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 

The  Treaty  or  Agreement  should  call  for 
the  creation  "of  a  "World  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion." Initially.  It  would  seem  logical  for 
the  United  States.  Canada,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  provide  the  nucleus  for  such  a 
move.  There  would  be  no  attempt  to  restrict 
national  sovereignty  -with  respect  to  the 
tariffs  which  might  be  applied  by  member 
nations,  individually,  against  non-members 
Instead,  the  Treaty  or  Agreement  would  pro- 
vide only  that  over  a  twenty-five  year  period 
member  countries  would  gradually  reduce 
their  barriers  with  respect  to  each  others' 
goods  until,  finally,  all  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
customs    formalities    will    have    disappeared 
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T:\e  Association  should  be  open-ended,  so 
ch.it  other  countries,  or  ({roups  of  countries — 
including  the  EEC,  EFTA,  LAFTA.  CACM, 
and  other  free  tr,ide  blocs — might  Join  at 
a  t.Tter  date. 

In  the  life  of  a  nation  25  years  Is  but  an 
instant.  If,  by  setting  the  target  date  for 
completely  free  trade  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry 
awiy  we  can  ensure  that  economic  adjust- 
nieu's  Can  be  mide  w^.th  litcle  difflculty,  we 
would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  eliminate  all 
tride  barriers  ever  a  short  span  of  years.  In 
:h's  area  patience  Is  a  virtue,  but  patience 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  mcmentum  pro- 
vided by  commitment  •:  i  a  "'learly-deflned 
obiecttve. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  REDUCES  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr  HAIvKISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.50un  (Mr.  CurtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
ar.d  include  extraneous  matter. 

T:.e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlio  rtqucst  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  many  economists  have  come  to 
lecoqnlze  that  minimum  watje  laws  c^n 
reduce  jcb  opportunities  for  the  penson 
of  little  or  no  skills.  One  area  r.-hcre  this 
m.n-  be  hc^)penin^  now  is  In  agriculture. 

.An  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal cf  April  lit.  entitled  "Minimum  Wage 
CAr\  Mea.i  Minimum  Jobs,"  indicates 
that  the  wa^e  law  may  force  thousands 
r;f  lemaip.lng  marginal  farm  families  out 
of  work.  AccorJini  to  the  Journal,  the 
welfare  and  unemployment  problems 
that  will  accompany  the  transition  of 
the  mar^inal  workers  off  the  farm  have 
State  and  Federal  officials  worried. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
'he  Journal  article  referred  to  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

MlNIMl'M    W.\C~    Cw    Me.\N    MiNIMfM 

Jobs 
I  By  Jim  Hyatt) 

Denwoos  Plantation.  Ark. — Richard  Bo- 
gen,  ti  6J-year-oId  Negro  farm  worker,  sits 
in  \'r.p  pl.iatatlon  store  with  cap  in  hand 
and  tears  filling  his  eyes.  "R.^ht  now  I"ve  got 
Just  two  pennies  In  my  pockec,"  he  says. 

He  and  his  family  mide  51.778.97  last  year. 
chopping  and  picking  cotton  and  performing 
odd  ]:  ba  on  tals  farm  In  the  delta  :\rcA  of 
e.iatern  .\rkansas  But  this  year,  thank.s 
Ironically  to  the  new  Federal  minimum  wage 
aim^-'d  at  boostm?  farm  workers'  Income.  Mr 
Bo^en  and  his  family  face  unemployment 
along  with  thousands  of  others  In  the  delta. 

Mr  Boijen  is  worried  that  his  employer 
won't  be  willing  to  pay  him  the  SI  an  hour 
wage  requ  red  as  of  Feb.  1,  and  he's  almoat 
certain  that  his  wife.  Annie  Mae.  58.  and  the 
couple's  two  children  won't  be  employed  any 
longer. 

C  L.  Denton  Jr..  owner  of  this  4.000-acre 
f.ajTn  says  he  hoF>es  to  keep  Mr.  Bogen  on  the 
pavrull.  but  probably  not  his  faxmly.  "He's 
been  here  almost  al!  my  life,"  Mr.  Denton.  50, 
says.  I  can'*  turn  this  poor  fellow  out  Just 
because  they  passed  a  law  " 

For  Mr  Bogen.  whose  second-grade  educa- 
tion severely  limits  his  Job  choice,  the  future 
Is  bleak.  He  says  he  can't  sleep  nights,  wor- 
rying about  the  $337.70  he's  alre.idy  txsrrowed 
from  his  employer  to  buy  food  and  other 
necessities  much  of  It  from  the  plantation 
store  "That's  the  most  money  I've  ever  owed 
him  m  my  life  "  he  adds 

ONE-THIRD     Otrr     or     WORK 

Whatever  happens  to  Mr  Bogen,  other 
famMles  on  the  plantation   face  certain  un- 


employment. Mr.  Denton  estimates  that  a 
third  of  the  25  families  living  here  will  have 
to  seek  other  work.  The  Income  of  the  re- 
maining families,  too,  will  be  sharply  cut : 
The  labor  of  many  women  and  children,  he 
maintains,  simply  isn't  worth  $1  an  hour. 

The  new  law  m.iy  spell  the  end  of  share- 
cropping  and  tenant  farming,  already  dying 
practices  in  the  south.  Federal  officials  In- 
sist that  all  f.irm  laborers,  including  these 
who  ag^ee  to  share  their  crop  with  a  land- 
owner or  pay  rent  to  him.  must  earn  the 
minimum  $1  an  hour. 

Officials  In  the  delta,  In  turn,  are  worried 
over  the  problem  ol  providing  food  and  Aork 
for  the  untr.iln?d,  Jobless  workers.  Fumes  on? 
Arkansas  econcmist.  "Federal  Government 
agjncles  have  kaown  Lhts  was  cuming  for 
months,  but  right  now  they  don't  even  know 
where  to  start  helping  these  people." 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
viUa  Freennn.  .Uk.insjs  Gov,  Wi-ithrop 
Rockefeller  h.is  called  the  situation  "urgent," 
His  state  welfaie  director  estimates  that  at 
least  1.000  f.irin  fatnlUes  In  12  etistern  Ar- 
k.aiisas  counties  will  be  out  of  work  by  ciiC 
e'ld  of  the  ye^r,  "The  fc>oU  prtblem  Is  nitro' 
critical,  a^id  rc4Uire3  Imniedtate  action,"  iidds 
.-".  poverty  war  ofllclai. 

Some  delta  f.irmers  think  the  Impact  Is 
.  .  c.i  wider,  ".^t  least  G.OOO  or  7,000  Arkansas 
f.iraJles"  ■aiU  be  hurt  "oy  the  minimum  wage, 
.vliich  covers  m^ny  farm  workers  for  tiie  flrst 
t,m.e.  sa'.b  ?lRrii;d  F.  Ohicndorf,  president  of 
the  ArkausttS  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  "In 
my  opluion.  thousands  of  Ml,sslssippl  families 
*-on'i  have  .^i;-  Income  at  all,  except  what 
the  Governm.  '.it  sK'cs  them."  adds  Boswell 
Steven:,  the  Mls'^Uslppl  Farm  Bureau  prcEi- 
dent.  Other  pockets  of  unemployment  are  de- 
veloping In  parts  of  Louisiana  and  In  south- 
e.istern  Missouri. 

Not  uU  farm  workers  are  upset  over  t'ae 
minimum  wi-ge,  Uuturally,  Such  farm  cover- 
age has  been  a  goal  of  labor  unions  for  years, 
and  workers  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Tex..s  have  been  striking  for  several  months 
seeking  $1.25  an  hour  for  their  harvest 
efforts. 

But  m  the  delta  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  says  B.  P.  Smith,  executive 
vice  presldi-nt  ot  the  Delta  Council,  an  area 
economic  development  organization,  the 
n\lnlmum  wage  raises  these  questions: 

"Can  you  eliminate  poverty  by  ellmlnatlug 
Jobs?  And  can  the  unskilled  be  benefited  by 
i.iws  that  discourage  employers  from  hiring 
tiiem?" 

The  affected  workers  '=ee  the  problem  In 
more  direct  terms.  "I  ain't  hit  a  lick  since 
N'ovember  "  says  Hlbbler  Adams,  64,  who  has 
lived  on  Mr.  Ohlendorf's  6,000-acre  farm  since 
1933.  And  his  prospects  for  a  Job  In  nearby 
Osceola,  Ark,  are  slim  Indeed:  "They 
wouldn't  have  me  uptown,"  Mr.  Adams  ad- 
mits. "There  ain't  nothing  I  could  do  except 
rike  the  grass." 

John  Porter,  56.  a  worker  on  Denwood 
Plantation,  complains  that  the  ruling  will 
keep  his  five  youngsters  and  wife  from  work- 
ing. "They  actually  earn  about  as  much  as  I 
do,"  he  says  "But  if  they  don't  work,  I  won't 
be  able  to  clothe  my  kids  proper.  And  they 
wont  learn  to  do  a  good  day's  work." 

Dwindling  farm  labor  Isn't  new.  Here  In 
Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  for  example,  the 
farm  population  has  dropped  from  more  than 
60.000  about  2  years  ago  to  33.000  today. 
Farmers  have  been  turning  to  fertilizers  and 
more  powerful  machinery  for  years.  Faber 
White,  61.  a  John  Deere  Co.  dealer  In  Os- 
ceola, estimates  that  the  county's  Implement 
business  volume  has  Increased  33'";  to  40% 
in  four  years:  The  county  has  30  Implement 
dealers  now,  three  times  the  number  10 
years   ago 

But  the  minimum  wage,  say  the  farmers, 
will  be  the  final  catalyst  to  force  the  thou- 
s  iiids  of  remaining  marginal  farm  families 
out  of  work  "We  knew  five  years  ago  we 
could  mechanize"  .s.-tys  Larry  Woodarcl  29 
a  Lepanto,  Ark  .  farmer,  "But  we  attempted 


to  keep  these  people  working.  We  had  mor  il 
obligations.  Now  with  the  minimum  wage 
.  .  ,"  And  his  voice  trails  off  at  the  prospect 
of  telling  workers  they're  now  unemployed. 

Mr.  Woodard's  operation,  perhaps.  Is  typi- 
cal of  the  trend  In  mechanization.  Last  year 
he  used  33  tr.ictors  to  farm  the  6.000  acres  he 
rents.  This  season  he'll  use  only  12  tractors, 
all  eight-row  equipment.  His  capital  Invest- 
ment h:.s  doubled  In  the  last  two  or  three 
years  to  $400,000,  he  says.  Half  of  the  37 
families  on  his  place  won't  be  working  this 
summer,  he  adds. 

The  welfare  and  unemployment  problems 
that  will  accompany  the  transition  of  the 
marginal  workers  otf  the  farm  have  state  and 
Federal  officials  worried. 

"We're  just  causing  problems  with  the 
minimum  wage,"  observes  one  Louisiana 
fiirm  expert.  "These  people  will  be  oif  the 
f.irmer's  payroll,  but  In  another  way,  they'll 
be  put  on  the  t..xpayer's  payroll,  through 
welfare." 

EMERCF.NCV   FOOD 

.\.  J.  Mo£s.  the  .\rK  in.sas  state  welfare  dl- 
recl<;ir.  says  he's  been  ask.ng  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  .^or  months  to  arrange 
emergency  food  i.upnlies  for  delta  workers. 

Eight  Ark.Tiisas  Delia  countlos,  he  notes, 
use  the  food  stamp  piogram  lns:ead  of  raw 
commodity  dlstn'oution.  Workers  must  pur- 
chase some  stamps  to  qualify  for  additional 
coupons.  Mr.  Bogen,  lor  example,  pays  $42  a 
month  to  get  stamps  wjrih  J60.  The  stamps 
.Tre  used  like  c.^sh  at  participating  grocery 
stores. 

But  regulations.  Mr.  Moss  says,  don't  per- 
mit the  counties  to  give  away  fo:d  stamps. 
l/e  w.':nts  permifsi  3n  to  establish  commodity 
distribution  for  there  stranded  workers  In 
food  stamp  counties,  or  a  new  regulation  per- 
mitting ifsunnce  of  free  food  stamps. 

An  Agriculture  Department  official,  how- 
ever, says,  "We  cnn't  see  p:iy  sense  In  run- 
ning the  two  programs  In  the  same  county." 
And  minimum  food  stamp  purchases,  he  be- 
lieves, are  s.5  low  that  any  family  could 
afford  the  foe. 

Families  with  extremely  low  Income  must 
pay  only  $'i  a  person  a  month,  up  to  $12.  to 
receive  food  stamps.  "Presumably,  a  couple 
of  odd  Jobs  could  supply  that  minimum  pur- 
chase requirement."  he  adds. 

One  44-ye9r-old  farm  hn:id  on  Mr.  Wood- 
ard's place,  with  a  wife  and  eight  children, 
pays  812  a  month  for  st.3mps  worth  890  He 
has  to  borrow  the  food  scamp  money  from 
his  boss,  and  at  the  moment  owes  him  $481. 

Ml.sslsslppi  wltnofses  shocked  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  holding  hearings  In  Jack- 
son April  10  by  reporting  of  "people  going 
around  begging"  In  the  delta  because  they 
couldn't  afford  money  to  purchase  food 
stamps. 

AN    INVESTIGATION 

One  of  the  committee  members.  Sen. 
George  Murphy  of  California,  fald  the  group 
should  ask  President  Johnson  to  "declare  an 
emergency  exists  In  these  areas"  and  to  send 
investigators  and  emergency  aid. 

At  the  subcommittee's  request,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  sent  a  team  "to  look 
into  the  hunger  problem.  They're  following 
up  on  some  of  the  things  we  saw,  and  trying 
to  determine  whether  an  emergency  situation 
exists,"  says  a  staff  member. 

In  any  event,  the  food  shortage  is  only  an 
immediate  consideration.  "It  represents  only 
n  .small  bite  of  the  whole  cake."  Mr.  Moss  ob- 
serves, for  many  of  the  workeis  are  too  old 
for  retraining.  And  others  are  able  to  perform 
only  simply  tasks. 

State  employment  experts  at  this  point 
have  no  exact  Information  on  the  numbers  or 
needs  for  potentially  unemployed  workers. 
"Before  Feb.  1  there  was  no  way  to  know 
how  the  farmers  would  react  to  the  minimum 
wage."  says  Fred  D  McKlnney,  administra- 
tor of  the  Arkansas  employment  security 
division. 

He  has  surveyed  one  delta  county,  and 
found  thTt  400  hand  laborers  wouldn't  be  em- 
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ployed  this  year.  He  is  seeking  add.tional 
funds  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  v.  hole  region,  to  p:u]K>int  how  many 
people  are  involved,  and  what  they  require. 

"Most  of  the  farmers  say  the  worker.-  ca-. 
live  on  the  farms  for  an  indeiinlte  period," 
says  Lane  Hnrt,  Mississippi  employment  rerv- 
Ice  director,  "so  the  minimum  wage  doesn't 
mean  there'll  be  an  immedi.ite  <■  ''.lis  to 
the  cities.  We're  going  to  try  to  reic'r.  these 
people  where  they're  now  living,  anti  get 
down  to  what  the  needs  are." 

Adds  a  farm  labor  service  official  ir.  Dal- 
lasi  "It  seems  like  there's  not  cuch  ycu  can 
do  about  the  old  folks.  But  what  a!;, .it  the 
kids  of  school  age  on  th-se  farm??  V.:.:  t'.-ey 
st.iy  in  school?" 

In  the  mfartime.  the  v,-3rkeis  will  !;>  cut 
of  jobs  "and  will  have  to  do  something  btside 
the  tliln=Ts  they've  been  doing."  says  Mr.  Ste- 
v-n.s.  the  Mlssir.slppl  Furni  Bureau  preside"  t. 
•  I  think   they'll  go  on   Goven:ment  reliei." 


THE   CASE    AGAINST    DEEMPHASIZ- 
INO  GOLD 

l^Ir.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Sp.\ikcr.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missotiri  I  Mr.  CurtisI  may  extend 
;vs  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  REf-ORD 
and  incl'.'de  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Srei.kcr,  tlie  value 
0-  the  American  dollar  is  a  matter  which 
is  of  prim.iry  importance  to  :ill  of  us. 
lii'ire  are  those  who  argue  lor  a  deem- 
ph-:'.sis  of  P!old  backing  for  our  dcllais. 

The  attcni!  t  to  make  a  cndit  c'l.^llar 
without  gold  is  unsound  economic.-.  In  a 
cogent  article  in  the  Wi.'.I  Stie.-t  Juurnal 
on  Monday,  May  22.  1967.  Mr.  EU.;in 
Groseclose.  a  partner  in  a  \Va:-hington- 
based  economic  con.'^-.ultinc  fum,  presents 
his  ca.'^e  again.-t  decmphasi.in'^  upld.  I 
commend  this  article  a. id  want  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  ccll<;\"ues  rs 
food  for  thousht.  The  article  follows: 

The  C.'se  Against  Defmphasizing  Gold 

(Note.— T?tis  article  is  a  reply  to  nn  earlier 
essay  on  this  piige  by  John  Parke  Young 
advocating  that  the  U.S.  alter  iifs  gold  pol- 
icy. What  Mr.  Young  .st/pprstcrf,  briefly,  is 
that  the  U.S.  work  toiuard  the  poivt  tvhere 
it  would  redeem  foreigners'  dollar.'!  for  gold 
only  at  its  oicn  option.  Mr.  Groscclof:r  :<  a 
partner  in  G^'CSCClO'C.  WUliavt  1-  A.'^!>ociatcS, 
a  Washington-based  economic  consulting 
firm.) 

(By  Elgin  Groseclose) 

That  the  value  of  the  dollar  Is  determined 
by  the  strength  of  the  U  S.  economy  Is  an 
assumption  yet  to  be  proved,  and  to  date 
the  money  manafers  arc  frarful  of  putting  It 
to  the  proof.  The  proper  truth  Is  that  value 
of  the  doll.ir  deponds  upon  the  liquidity 
of  the  U  S.  economy. 

An  analogy  with  business  will  illustrate.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  fin.mclal  management  that 
bu.sinc^ses  go  bankrupt  not  from  want  of 
trade  but  from  want  of  working  capital.  The 
strength  of  a  business  enterprise  Is  its  power 
to  produce  The  liquidity  of  a  business  de- 
pends upon  its  ability  to  produce  and  sell  at 
a  profit,  that  is.  to  generate  a  flow  of  dol- 
lars sufficient  at  all  times  to  meet  Its  dollar 
costs.  The  immediate  cause  of  all  business 
failures  is  thtis  not  lack  of  business  (I.e. 
volume  I.  but  lack  of  cash  to  meet  bills  pre- 
sented for  payment. 

The  recent  misfortune  of  the  Douglas  air- 
craft enterprise,  which  forced  It  to  merge 
with  McDonnell,  did  not  arise  from  lack  of 
customers  or  orders — periiaps  from   the  op- 


posite, from  a  volume  of  business  beyond  the 
capacity  of  Its  working  capital.  Tlie  Krupp 
Interests  of  Germany  have  recently  experi- 
enced the  same  pinch  of  an  insufficiency  of 
cash  to  support  the  business  being  done, 
compelling  a  financial  reorganiii.Ttion. 

This  simplest  principle  of  financial  man- 
agement is  seemitigly  unfamiliar  to  expo- 
nents of  a  credit  dollar. 

ONLY    GOLD    IS    UNIVERSAL 

What  c.ish  is  to  a  business  enterprise,  gold 
IS  to  sovereignties.  However  wiIUhe;  foreign- 
ers may  be  to  take  dollars  {and  they  lake 
tiieni  todiy  not  so  much  because  ti-e  dollar  Is 
strong  but  because  It  Is  the  lea."^:  we.ik  among 
many  w^eak  currencies),  when  they  accept 
d  jliurs  they  receive  nothing  more  than  a  due 
liill.  Dollar  due  bills  remain  a^  par  oi.ly  be- 
cause and  only  so  long  as  the  VS.  Treasury 
continues  to  redeem  them  on  der.ini.d  with 
the  only  cash  that  has  universal  v.'.'idity, 
that  is.  ETOld. 

That  the  dollar  today  is  not  as  "good  as 
gold."  despite  our  ciiori.ious  economic  power 
mu  productivity,  is  plainly  evid'.-nced  by  the 
I  ict  ttiat  foreigners  have  for  .=  iir.p  yenrs  been 
■i'.cwing  riov.-n  gold  for  dol'..;?.  Why  -.hculd 
il-.cy  pieTer  gold  for  doll.iis,  which  bear  an 
itirac'.ivc  interest  yield,  while  gold  docs  iiDt? 

The  bald  fact  is  lh.it  today  the  U.S.  Gov- 
rnmont  is  i'lsolvr-nt.  Tnsolvcncv  is  the  con- 
'.ilplon  Ijeforc  fcaikruptcy.  rv^iitional  bank- 
•iiptcv  occur.s  when  the  sovereignty  ceases 
!  !  p..y  out  gold  tij  meet  obligations  due. 
,vlicii  curri.nry  convertibility  is  suspended. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  beef,  insolvent  for 
M  years. 

Bankruptcy  wac  sncccssfuUy  avoided  so 
'oni;  as  tiie  principal  creditors  were  domestic. 
!>;■  it.5  sovereign  power  ;;nd  by  legal  fiat,  the 
Co...v!:m2nt  proveiUjcl  .ioniestic  creditors 
from  doniandiut;  '■'  Jeini'.uon  of  their  cur- 
re!  ey  by  tlie  evoedieni  of  deoiaring  the 
pof.'-'Stion  of  monetary  go'id  a  crime. 

i^.nce  the  Federal  fiat  ends  at  the  frontier, 
tlie  Treasury  continu.d  i:o  meet  foreign 
claims  for  ledempiion,  by  g'lld  payments  at 
tli'^  statutory  rate.  Until  194'),  mainly  as  a 
r-i'^Liit  oi  the  war,  foreigners  were  debtors 
on  b.,laiice,  i;nd  not  in  po.-ition  to  press  re- 
(l-'!r.;;'ion.  Begirning  in  1949.  primarily  as 
a  result  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and  the 
.Administration  slogan  "get  t'ne  dollars  out," 
the  balance  turned,  and  v.'ith  the  exception 
ot  1957.  the  U.S.  economy  has  been  in  chronic 
deficit  since.  Since  1949.  gold  has  been  flow- 
ing out  until  the  reserve  is  nov.  down  to 
nearly  half  the  1949  figure. 

The  diminished  outflow  of  ili .'  past  two 
years  is  not  the  result  of  rising  cunfidonce 
in  the  dollar,  but  of  presstires  put  upon 
foreign  central  banks  not  to  cori;  en  tiielr 
dollar  holdings.  These  pressttr.'s  i  ave  re- 
cently been  officially  coniiimed  in  Germany, 
Without  these  pressures  and  other  expedien- 
cies there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Treasury  would  be  compelled  to  suspend  gold 
convertibility,  that  is,  officially  to  declare 
bankruptcy. 

Can  these  pressures  be  maintained?  Can 
gold  in  fact  be  disestablished,  ai.d  can  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  be  maintained  under 
such  disestablishment?  No  doubt  the  policy 
framers  in  Washington,  confident  in  the  po- 
litical, economic  and  military  power  of  the 
country,  believe  It  can.  To  date  they  have 
been  able,  except  In  the  case  of  France,  to 
persuade  the  principal  central  banks  to  re- 
frain from  further  conversion  of  dollars 

Regrettably  for  their  hope?,  however 
counter-pressures  are  arising  that  are  not 
so  easily  restrained.  These  pressures  are  be- 
coming increasingly  insistent.  They  arise 
from  the  Inchoate  and  unorganized  demand 
for  go'd  not  from  banks  and  institutions, 
but  from  a  public  that  Is  free  to  express 
itself  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  ex- 
cept the  Communist  and  other  totalitarian 
c^uitrips.  the  US.  and  Great  B-ltain.  In* 
these  countries,  Individuals  are  forbidden  by 


povennients     to     hold     monetary 


power 
gold, 

Eitcwi-.ere  governments  are  unable  to 
coerce  the  people  so  easily.  Last  year.  It  ap 
nears  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  ris-  of 
•he  powerful  network  of  central  banks,  these 
mdiv'^ua".  buyers  took  more  gold  than  the 
mines  could  supply  from  new  production, 
The  di (Terence  was  met  from  the  London 
Gold  Po?l,  which  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  com- 
mitted to  replenish  as  need  arises. 

The  question  then  arises i  Assuming  U.S. 
economic,  political  and  military  pcwer  is  able 
to  restrain  foreign  central  banks  from  ron- 
\  erring  their  dollar  holdings  into  gold.  Is  it 
powerfv,;  enougn  to  compel  them  to  satisfy 
the  pc'P'.:'.  .1  demand  for  gold  at  the  cost  of 
their  ov,-!i  reserves,  or  coiiversoly,  compel 
them  to  refrain  from  satisfying  such  de- 
mand? 

In  ti.crt  the  practical  object  of  a  cred.t 
dollar  without  gold  can  be  achieved  only  if 
•ill  couniiies  that  us.e  dollars  as  monetary 
reserves  .'.dopi  the  same  inconvertibility. 

Would  doll.ir  stability  be  achieved  by  uni- 
versi-1  i:.convertiblliiy.  with  all  currencies 
linked  tc  tiie  dollar,  and  the  dollar  niiun- 
tali.ed  at  p.'irity  with  such  other  currencies 
by  regulating  ilf  that  were  possible)  ovtr 
balaLCP  l:  p.iyments  and  by  keeping  j>  fon 
star.t  turj-lii  of  trride  and  seivices? 

Lst  us  assume  that  suff.clent  power  could 
b3  £0  exerted.  What  would  be  the  practl'al 
consequences? 

WHFRE    WOULD    GOt  D    COME    FaOM 

Sii  ce  none  of  the  principal  sovereignties 
vvhosi  currencies  dominate  world  trade  iC.ni- 
ada  perhaps  excepted)  produce  sufficient 
gold  to  satisfy  their  own  industrial  demand 
for  the  metal,  irom  where  would  they  re- 
plenish thtir  supplies?  South  Africa,  the 
principal  supplier  of  gold  today,  c.n  sell  all 
the  gold  it  produces  at  5-35  an  ounce.  Should 
the  U.S.  Treasury  declare  it  was  no  longer 
interested  In  buying  gold  (and  suppcsint; 
it  could  persuade  the  other  central  bank.-, 
to  adopt  the  same  course)  what  would  b*; 
the  eflec..  say,  u;:on  Sottih  .A.!'rican  gold  pro- 
ducers? 

Traditionally,  ar.d  to  the  present  time,  dP- 
spite  po'iitiC'.i  "alienation  from  Britf.in.  South 
African  mine  production  is  sold  through 
London  agencies.  Would  it  continue  to  be  so 
sold?  Sc'inr  i.-iconvenlence  might  result  from 
set  tins  up  other  market  mechanisms,  but 
the  effects  can  h.irdly  be  doubted.  The  enor- 
mous private  demand  fur  ?old  would  be  satis- 
fled  by  sa'es  from  South  Africa  direct.  What 
would  be  the  cons^equences  of  U.S.  Treasttry 
aloofness  to  this  market?  None,  for  the  U.S. 
has  not  bee  .  a  buyer  of  gold  on  balance  since 
1949, 

What  would  buyers  pay  for  this  gold,-'  To 
put  the  a.uestion  in  reverse,  what  would  sell- 
ers ask  for  their  gold?  Would  they  accept  35 
inconvertible  dollars  per  ounce  when  they 
have  bftn  used  to  getting  35  convertible  dot 
lars  per  ounce''  This  is  hardly  likely  And  ccr- 
lalnl'y  liidders  would  arise  who  would  prefer 
.;n  ounce  of  gold  to  35  inconvertible  dollars, 

.\  better  ^-rRsp  of  the  monetary  problem 
would  be  gained  by  more  reading  of  his- 
torical experience,  more  familiarity  with 
.ictual  business  and  less  with  monetary 
theory,  particularly  current  monetary  theory. 

Throughout  history  the  value  of  money 
has  been  a  compound  of  Intrinsic  worth  of 
the  medium  and  the  authority  or  confidence 
enjoyed  by  the  Issuing  agency.  Remove  the 
latter  and  b.irter  results;  remove  the  former 
and  monetary  chaos  follows.  Historically, 
precious  metals  became  the  principal 
meriium  of  barter  by  reason  of  their  in- 
trinsic utility  and  convenience  for  trade,  sec- 
ond by  thf  certification  of  the  weight  .md 
fineness  ot  the  bar  or  Ingot  by  an  accepted 
authority 

At  first  this  authority  was  a  respected 
trader  ol  Babylonia  or  adjacent  countries. 
Later    it    was "  the    temple — in    Rome     the 
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temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  ihe  Waruer"  ifrom 
which  we  obtain  the  word  money").  Even- 
tually the  function  of  strllcing  metal  tntu 
coinage  waa  absorbed  by  the  state  The  power 
of  the  state  to  declare  It  legal  tender  for 
debt,  and  its  willingness  to  accept  It  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  gave  the  official  standard  a 
value  beyond — but  not  to  the  exclusion  of — 
Its  Intrinsic  i  metal  i  content  Since,  however 
the  flat  of  the  state  Is  coterminous  only  with 
the  power  of  Its  arms,  the  legal  tender  or 
flat  value  of  money  ends  at  the  frontier,  and 
beyond  that  its  worth  is  measured  by  the 
intrinsic  content  i  Even  within  the  fron- 
tier the  flat  of  the  state  is  not  always  su- 
preme ] 

PAPUl    TRE.'tSt'RE 

Marco  Polo  brought  bade  from  his  China 
travels  a  rosy  description  of  the  "means 
whereby  the  Gre.it  Khan  may  have,  m  fact 
has.  more  treasure  than  all  the  Kings  of 
the  world  "  The  means  was  the  issuance  of 
pieces  of  paper  p.ipermak.lng  being  a  Chinese 
Invention)  bearing  the  Imperial  seal,  which 
were  declared  exchangeable  everywhere  in 
payment  of  taxes  or  dues,  and  for  which  the 
emperor's  subjects  were  compelled  to  turn 
In  their  gold 

"Thla  paper  currency,"  Marco  Polo  wrote, 
"is  circulated  In  every  part  of  the  Great 
Khan  s  dominions,  nor  dares  any  person,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  refuse  to  accept  it 
All  his  majesty's  armies  are  paid  with  this 
currency  Upon    these   grounds   It   may 

certainly  be  affirmed  that  the  Great  Khan 
has  a  greater  command  of  treasure  than  any 
other  sovereign   in   the  universe   ' 

As  a  substitute  for  gold,  however,  the  de- 
vice was  a  failure,  for  the  Mongols,  though 
powerful  enough  to  conquer  all  of  Asia  and 
half  of  Europe  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
compel  everywhere  acceptance  of  their  paper 
money  In  his  enthusiasm  Marco  Polo  ne- 
glected to  mention  that  the  paper  was  at  a 
discount  of  50  to  gold,  and  he  did  not 
remain  In  China  long  enough  to  observe  the 
economic  havoc  caused  by  the  use  of  paper 
njoney 

Later  Instances  could  be  multiplied,  for 
the  history  of  Europe  from  Roman  times  on 
Is  that  of  currency  debasement  and  monetary 
inflation.  In  the  earliest  years  by  com  clip- 
ping and  alloying,  and  after  the  Introduc- 
tion of  paper  money  In  the  13th  century,  by 
imitation  of  the  Chinese  example 

While  It  is  ultimately  true  that  the  sound- 
ness of  the  money  of  a  sovereignty  depends 
upon  the  vigor  and  productive  power  of  its 
economy,  the  reverse  is  also  true  that  the  vig- 
or and  productivity  of  the  economy  depends 
upon  a  sound  and  sWble  money  Historians 
have  generally  agreed  that  a  chief  source  of 
Byzantine  Influence  and  power,  sustaining 
the  sovereignty  through  eight  centuries  of 
political  and  military  impotence,  was  the 
bezant,  which  down  to  the  Latin  conquest  of 
the  13th  century  was  the  accepted  standard 
of  account  and  exchange  from  the  Baltic  to 
Ceylon  This  was  due  to  the  fact,  unparalleled 
in  history,  that  since  its  first  issuance  by 
Constantlne  the  Great  the  bezant  continued 
to  b«  minted  by  the  Byzantine  authonttes  at 
lu  original  weight  and  fineness 

Today  the  dollar  Is  the  unchallened  stand- 
ard of  the  world  Probably  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  trade,  whether  in  US  commodities 
and  services  or  not.  is  quoted,  transacted  or 
paid  for  In  dollars  It  would  be  i  universal 
tragedy  if  the  views  of  theoreticians  and  jm- 
golsts  were  to  prevail,  that  the  economic 
might  of  the  V  S  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
dollar  and  enforce  Its  acceptance  throughout 
the  globe  at  its  nominal  equivalence  of  gold 
A  final  question  can  only  be  dealt  with 
briefly  Given  the  state  of  monetary  decay, 
what  is  the  viable  solution^  An  InconverUble 
dollar  we  reject,  for  the  reasons  just  de- 
scribed A  return  to  full  convertibility— the 
object  of  the  Economists  National  Committee 
on   Monttory  Policy— is  a   theoretical   ideal. 


but  unrealistic  In  today's  condition  of 
thinned   and   Inadequate  gold   reserves 

The  only  practical  solution  Is  the  histori- 
cal procedure  for  insolvency  a  declaratlou 
of  bankruptcy  and  a  writing  down  of  credi- 
tors' claims  to  the  measure  of  the  Uqulflable 
assets  With  sovereignties  this  is  done  by  a 
revaluation  of  the  currency  Undoubtedly 
such  a  procedure  here  would  have  the  same 
effects  as  elsewhere — it  would  merely  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  spiral  of  inflation  and  is 
therefore  abhorred  by  conservatives  For  this 
reason,  a  further  step  Is  required,  to  preserve 
the  discipline  of  gold  upon  the  money  man- 
agers A  Constitutional  provision  limiting 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  the  money 

A  precedent  Is  found  In  the  oaths  that  In 
ancient  Greece,  following  the  Solonlan  de- 
basement of  the  drachma,  the  diakast'i  were 
required  to  take  on  assuming  office,  that  they 
would  not  tamper  with  the  currency  It  is  a 
paradox  of  history  that  It  was  the  Influence 
of  this  oath,  coupled  with  the  Greek  tradi- 
tion, that  preserved  the  integrity  of  the 
bezant  for  so  many  centuries  and  maintained 
the  influence  of  Byzantium  far  more  effec- 
tively than  the  armies  of  its  emperors 


BEECH  AIRCRAFT  DESIGNS  NEW- 
PLANES  TO  SERVE  COMMUTERS 
SMALLER  COMMUNITIES 

Mr  HARRISON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kan.sa-s  i  Mr  ShriverI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  e.xtraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Beech 
Aircraft  Corp  of  Wichita.  Kans  .  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district,  recently 
announced  its  entry  into  the  airline  in- 
dustry by  introducing  the  Beechcraft 
99 — a  17-place  propjet.  This  new  aircraft 
is  planned  for  the  spring  of  1968 

We  in  Kansas  are  extremely  proud  of 
the  many  contributions  made  by  the  im- 
portant aviation  industry  of  our  State  It 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  represent  a  con- 
gressional district  in  which  a  number  of 
the  Nation's  leading  aircraft  manufac- 
turers are  located  Indeed,  the  city  of 
Wichita  long  has  been  known  as  the  air 
capital  of  the  world 

I  believe  that  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  turbine-powered  Beechcraft  99 
is  the  first  aircraft  to  be  designed  and 
built  to  meet  or  exceed  standards  de- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's 
latest  notice  of  propo.sed  i-ule  chantje  for 
design  of  large  aircraft  used  in  sched- 
uled air-taxi  operations. 

This  new  Beech  model  is  the  result  of 
almost  a  year  of  meetings  between  indus- 
try and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  dur- 
ing which  effurts  were  made  to  define 
a  commuter  or  local  service  carrier  air- 
craft. It  could  very  well  represent  the 
long-sought  successor  to  the  DC-3. 

We  are  all  aware  that  in  the  past  10 
years  many  cities  across  the  United 
States  have  lost  airline  service  because 
they  could  not  meet  the  Governments 
passenger  frequency  directive  Ninety- 
four  US  cities  have  lost  airline  service 
due  to  this  directive  and  another  54  com- 
aiunitles  face  loss  of  service. 

We  are  living  in  the  age  of  aerospace. 


No  community  should  be  denied  air 
transportation  Todays  medium  and 
large  jet  airliners  have  caused  the  air- 
lines to  concentrate  service  at  higher 
yield  airports  Local  service  must  be  pro- 
vided to  serve  the  smaller  communities. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  uneconomical  to 
provide  these  communities  with  pure  jet 
service,  but  they  are  entitled  to  modern 
air  transportation  in  modern  equipment 
011  a  scheduled  basis. 

Beechcraft  has  a  record  of  building 
fine  aircraft  for  over  35  years.  Walter  H. 
Beech,  founder  of  the  company,  was  one 
of  .America  s  distinguished  aviation  pio- 
neers His  Travel  Air  5000  of  1930  was 
designed  for  National  Air  Transport 
which  eventually  merged  to  form  United 
Airlines. 

Today  this  company,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs  O  A  Beech,  wife  of  the  late 
Walter  Beech.  Is  prepared  to  take  an- 
other giant  step  forward  In  serving  the 
aviation  needs  of  our  Nation  with  in- 
troduction of  the  Beech  99 

Undei'  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  news  report 
from  the  Wichita,  Kans..  Eagle,  written 
by  .Arnold  Lewis.  Eagle  aviation  writer, 
announcing  the  new  Beech  model.  The 
article  follows: 

Beech's    New    I5-Seater   Commuter   Service 
Boon 

(By  Arnold  Lewis) 

Washington  —  Beech  Aircraft  Corp  plung- 
ed into  the  new  third-level  commuter  airline 
market,  here  Wednesday,  announcing  pro- 
duction of  the  15-passenger  Model  99  to 
begin  In  April  1968. 

Company  officials  called  the  250-mlle-per- 
hour  twin  prop  Jet  "successor"  to  the  venera- 
ble Douglas  DC  3 

Wyman  Henry.  Beech  \Tce  president -mar- 
keting, told  the  nation's  aviation  press  that 
51  orders  have  been  received  for  the  new 
model— '24  "cash  In  fist"  ar.d  27  letters  of 
Intent. 

Price  of  the  Model  99  will  range  from 
«3o0.000  to  «400.000  each. 

An  initial  production  schedule  of  six  to 
eight  99s  per  month  at  the  firms  Wichita 
plant  could  boost  Beechcraft  employment 
by  as  many  as  400  to  500  persons.  Henry 
added 

He  placed  the  available  market  for  the  99 
at  about  250  airplanes,  however.  "We  like  to 
be   conservative,    we   always   are  " 

A  prototype  model  of  the  99  has  been  fly- 
ing   lor   approximately   .^   year. 

The  Wichita  aircraft  manufacturer  simul- 
taneously announced  Wednesuay  creation  of 
a  new  airline  marketing  department  to  sup- 
port the  scheduled  airlines  and  air  taxi  fleets 
operating  the  99  on  their  routes. 

Program  maniigers  In  the  new  department 
are  Allen  K  Pepin,  domestic  airliner  sales 
manager,  and  R  O.  Oestrelcher.  export  sales 
manager  for  the  airliner 

The  Model  99  will  be  the  first  third-level 
airliner  In  Its  class  to  go  Into  production 
and  the  largest  aircraft  ever  produced  by 
Beech 

Pepin  said  It  also  Is  the  first  turbine- 
powered  aircraft  designed  to  meet  proposed 
government  safety  and  reliability  standards 
relating   to  scheduled  commuter  airlines 

Featuring  all-passenger,  all-cargo,  or  mixed 
cargo-passenger  configurations  with  "quick 
change  capabilities,  tiie  99  will  have  a  maxi- 
mum take-oir  weight  of  10.20U  pounds,  in- 
cluding approximately   two  tons  of  payload. 

.^s  a  measure  of  the  99's  capabilities.  Pepin 
said  It  win  have  24  p>er  cent  greater  capacity 
In  ton  miles  than  the  DC-3  and  operate  at 
less   than  half   the  cost. 

It  IS  designed  to  provide  over  3.3  million 
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passenger  miles  per  year  at  an  average  load 
factor  of  62  per  cent  for  as  little  as  32  to 
45  cents  per  mile,  or  2  cents  per  seat  mile, 
he  added 

Originally  conceived  as  a  "stretched  out" 
model  01  the  successful  ii -place  Beech  Queen 
Airliner,  the  99  has  e.^lerged  as  an  all-new 
airplane 

It  boasts  dual  wheel  main  landing  gear, 
and  all-new  tail  section  with  greater  elevator 
area  and  a  high  ll!i  li.ner  wing  section  for 
opt.nui.n  slngle-engme  and  reduced  stall 
speeds. 

At  gross  weight  the  99  will  climb  at  450 
feet  per  minute  on  one  engine 

Powered  by  the  same  Pratt  &  Whitney 
turbo  prop  engines  that  power  the  Beech 
Criift  King  Air  executive  transport,  the  99 
has  re?erve-thrust.  propellers  and  complete 
communication  and  navigation  aids  for  all- 
weather  operation. 

Calling  It  "the  flying  limousine  to  the  jet 
terminal.  '  Pepin  said  the  99  specifically  was 
designed  to  supplement  major  air  carrier  Jet 
tri-.flic.  to  connect  smaller  cities  with  one 
another  and  with  the  large  metropolitan 
airport. 

"The  once  proud  and  renowiied  DC-3  has 
all  but  passed  from  view.  It  has  become  too 
e.\pensive  and  too  slow  to  provide  the  service 
demanded    ui   it."   Pepin    said 

"Simultaneously,  the  Implementation  of 
such  Jet  aircraft  as  the  DC-9's,  727s  and  other 
sophisticated  airplanes,  has  caused  the  air- 
lines to  concentrate  service  at  higher  yield 
airports 

"Thus.  local  service  mutt  be  provided  To 
serve  the  sm.iller  communities.  Perhaps  these 
smaller  communities  do  not  provide  sufficient 
passengers  to  warrant  modern  pure  jet  serv- 
ice, but  they  are  entitled  to  modern  a;r 
transportation  and  modern  equipment  en  a 
modern   batis.  "  Pepin   said. 

Reaction  to  the  99  here  was  enthusiastic 
among  government  and  commuter  airline 
cifficxa'.a. 

"I've  been  preaching  tlie  virtues  of  sched- 
uled air  taxi  service  around  the  country  for 
years,  but  we  didn't  hy.ve  an  airplane  that 
would  do  this.'"  said  Robert  Reynolds,  as- 
sistant administrator  for  general  aviation 
.TfTalrs  of  the  Federal  .\viatio:i  Admin- 
istration 

Sen.  Mike  Monroney.  iD-Okla  )  called  it 
•the  missing  link   in   local   airline  service. 

"We've  been  crying  lor  years  up  on  the 
(Capitol  I  Hill  for  a  replacement  for  the  DC-3 
before  it  comes  unglued."  he  added 

Monroney  also  hmted  that  such  aircraft  as 
the  99  would  "perhaps  eliminate  the  need 
for  subsidizing  the  large  airlines" 

"From  the  Hill,  we're  not  going  to  allow 
towns  that  need  ( airline  i  service  to  be 
skipped.  I  think  you've  found  the  missing 
link."  he  added 

Paul  Delman.  president  of  Commuter  Air 
L  lies.  .Sioux  City.  Iowa,  called  his  firm  "one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  endorsers  of  the 
99" 

Commuter  Air  Lines  helped  pioneer  the 
use  of  Beech  products  among  local  service 
airlines  and  there  has  been  "marvelous  public 
acceptance  of  the  fleet."  he  said. 

Delman 's  firm  now  operates  eight  Beech 
Queen  Airliners  and  has  ordered  five  99's  with 
an  option  for  nn  additional  five.  Beech's  new 
airline  marketing  department  will  use  com- 
puters to  .assist  development  of  routes  and 
supporting  operating  practices,  it  was 
explained 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can fanner  has  again  been  sold  out  in 
the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  talks  in 
Geneva.  The  sad  results  of  these  negotia- 
tions prove  my  contention  when  Con- 
gress was  debating  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  in  1962;  namely,  that  the  American 
farmer  would  be  sold  down  the  river. 

Despite  the  optimistic  propaganda 
which  our  negotiators  are  issuing  from 
Geneva,  American  farmers  have  not  been 
guaranteed  access  to  European  markets. 
There  is  every  indication,  however,  that 
we  have  given  up  valuable  protection  of 
our  own  markets. 

The  Europeans,  for  example,  will  de- 
termine the  amount  of  U.S.  exports  that 
it  will  permit  to  enter  its  member  coun- 
tries and  the  exact  terms.  The  U.S. 
negotiating  team  made  no  similar  de- 
mands. 

We  carmot  hope  to  effectively  regulate 
beef  and  dairy  imports  with  a  tariff  or 
levy  system  if  we  continue  to  bargain 
away  badly  needed  protection  without 
getting  any  concessions  in  return. 

So-called  "free  trade"  looks  more  like 
a  one-way  street  to  U.S.  markets  In  these 
final  days  of  negotiations  than  ever  be- 
fore, particularly  for  the  American 
farmer  who  has  been  completely  sold  out. 


U.S.  FARMER  SOLD  OUT  IN  GENEVA 
TRADE  TALKS 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


WARM  SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  PROMISING  NA- 
TIONAL TEACHER  CORPS  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  rea- 
sons known  only  to  themselves,  the  Re- 
publicans are  out  to  destroy  one  of  the 
most  promising  new  programs  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  introduced  to  upgrade 
American  education. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps.  This  program  is 
desperately  needed  to  produce  new  and 
better  teachers  in  communities  and 
neighborhoods  where  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  such  trained  personnel. 

Education  requires  good  teachers.  And 
without  good  education  many  youngsters 
who  are  growing  up  without  economic 
security  or  the  opportunity  to  dpvelop 
their  talents  and  skills  will  have  little  or 
no  chance  to  make  a  place  for  themselves 
In  our  society. 

Teacher  Corps  programs  prove  that 
there  are  many  young  college  graduates 
who  deeply  care  about  this  problem.  They 
are  proving  their  eagerness  to  serve  those 
who  need  their  help.  We  in  Congress 
should  do  more  to  commend  them.  We 
must  insure  that  they  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  put  their  great  intentions  to 
work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 


in  supporting  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  program.  By  so  doing,  we  shall 
support  one  of  President  Johnson's  most 
inspired  and  creative  ideas  for  enriching 
the  educational  level  of  our  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  sup- 
porting the  Teacher  Corps  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  April  15.  1967, 
and  an  excellent  article  from  the  Wichita 
Eagle  of  April  20,  1967: 

(From    the    St.    Louis    (Mo  )    Post-Dispatch, 
Apr.    15.    1967] 

Teachers  We  Need 
Like  the  Peace  Corps  abroad,  the  Teacher 
Coips  at  home  is  an  inspired  but  pragmatic 
response  to  John  P.  Kennedy's  challenge  to 
"think  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 
Yet  it  also  is  a  sign  of  congressional  callous- 
ness It  still  Is  in  the  Washington  oxygen 
tent,  barely  alive  and  with  scant  hope  of 
survival  unless  adequate  aid  is  administered 
soon. 

President  Johnson  recommended  on  Feb. 
28  that  it  be  expanded  to  5500  volunteers 
for  the  school  year  beginning  in  September. 
1968.  More  vital,  however,  is  his  supple- 
mental request  for  $12,500,000  to  carrv  the 
corps  through  the  school  year  beginning 
next  September.  Desultory  hearings  have 
been  started,  but  the  corps  should  have 
known  long  ago  Just  what  plans  may  be 
made  for  the  year  ahead.  It  Is  all  too  prob- 
able that  Congress  will  wait  until  the  very 
last  minute  to  vote  inadequate  funds  and  to 
Impose  new  restrictions. 

This  is  tragic.  President  Kennedy  launched 
the  corps  to  provide  competent  teachers  for 
the  neglected  schools  of  the  city  slums  and 
the  rural  back  country.  If  their  pupils  are  to 
be  redeemed  from  a  poverty  which  extends 
from  generation  to  generation,  an  extraor- 
dinary effort  must  be  made  In  schools  that 
are  shunned  by  many  teachers  because  of 
risks  and  difficulties.  Congress  ought  to  be 
eager  Instead  of  reluctant  to  welcome  re- 
cruits in  this  struggle  against  Ignorance, 
poverty  and  injustice. 

While  supported  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  corps  Is  resisted  by 
some  in  the  educational  establishment  be- 
cause it  seeks  volunteers  who  are  not  grad- 
uates of  the  old-line  teachers'  colleges.  In 
co-operation  with  outstanding  universities,  it 
seeks  young  people  who  know  their  subjects, 
rather  than  pedagogical  methodology.  That 
is  drilled  into  them  in  a  summer  of  inten- 
sive study.  Then,  as  Interns  under  experi- 
enced leaders,  they  teach  four  days  a  week 
and  study  further  on  the  fifth  day. 

The  two-year  volunteers  receive  the  salary 
of  first-year  teachers.  An  attempt  Is  being 
made  currently  to  limit  them  to  $75  a  week 
and  an  allowance  for  dependents.  unJe&s  the 
regular  salary  is  lower.  This  probably  would 
be  less  troublesome  than  a  plan  to  put  the 
corps  under  both  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  This  smacks  o"f  the 
divided  authority  which  made  administrative 
problems  inevitable  In  the  war  on  poverty. 
As  for  the  trite  charge  of  "federal  domi- 
nation." the  recruits  are  virtually  under 
local  control.  Arrangements  are  rriade  be- 
tween specific  co-operating  universities  and 
school  boards  rather  than  by  Washington. 
Thus  the  pioneers  of  the  corps  have  been 
highly  successful  where  they  were  embraced 
with  enthusiasm,  but  did  not  "set  the  world 
on  fire"  under  a  school  board  such  as  Bos- 
ton's. 

Its  success  Is  a  minor  miracle,  however,  be- 
cause of  hesitant  and  niggardly  congressional 
support.  If  instead  of  being  enlarged,  the 
corps  is  placed  under  further  handicaps, 
talk  about  equality  of  opportunity  will  be- 
come more  hypocritical  than  ever. 
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IFr.^m   the   Wichita    (Kans.)    Eagle.    Apr.   20. 

19871 

Teach  EH  Corps  Suppoicteo 

(By  Robert  S.  Alien   and  Paul  Scott) 

vV.*sHiNcroN — The   controversial   Naitlonal 

Teachers  Corps  Is  gaining  surprising  support 

In  C'Mi^re.ss  less  than  a  year  after  i'^  stormy 

bPK-:ill!ng 

Launched  In  1566  ;\s  an  experimental  pro- 
(Cram  to  Improve  education  in  city  -rlums  and 
depressed  rural  areas,  this  Great  Society 
project  appears  to  be  on  the  way  t«3  winning 
pt-rnunent  approval. 

Surveys  by  Democratic  leaders  .ndlcate 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate 
favor  expanding  the  corps  an^l  k<»«p!ng  It 
operating  until  1970 

A  significant  sign  of  this  was  -.ae  admin- 
istration's success  In  removing  the  program 
from  the  experimental  stage. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commlt- 
te*-.  which  had  evinced  many  misgivings  In 
launching  the  corps,  overwhelmingly  voted 
S46  mill. on  to  continue  It  through  1969.  0( 
this  amount  121  million  can  be  spent  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  starting  July  I 

While  authorizing  these  additional  funds, 
the  committee  did  cut  the  amount  proposed 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  President  had 
recommended  S36  million.  The  committee 
reduced  that  t.i  J21  million,  but  left  the 
door  open  to  authorize  the  other  J15  million 
later  in  the  session. 

The  committees  report  on  the  .Torps  stales 
that  these  additional  funds  will  be  consid- 
ered when  hearings  are  conducted  on  high- 
er -(iMcatlon  proposals.  I:  Is  explained  this 
was  deemed  de^.lrable  as  the  *15  million 
would  go  to  universities  to  pay  !or  train- 
ing corps  members. 

The  Teachers  Corps  was  voted  »9  5  mil- 
lion late  In  the  last  Congress  af'er  a  stormy 
battle.  A  supplemental  request  for  S12  7  mil- 
lion Is  now  pending  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Conimlttee 

Dt'mocratlc  leivders  are  coofldent  that  all 
funds  win  be  approved  by  the  full  House,  al- 
though admitting  privately  the  amounts  may 
be  pared. 

If  this  prediction  Is  borne  out.  t.ne  corps 
win  be  able  to  more  than  double  Its  size — 
now  1.213  teachers  and  teacher-Interns 

Organized  In  teams,  the  teachers  are  work- 
ing In  275  schools  In  111  districts  The  In- 
terns, who  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  corps. 
work  under  the  guidance  of  the  experienced 
teachers. 

The  Interns  spend  part  of  i  sveek  m  An  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  which  has  re- 
quested their  services,  and  the  remaining 
time  studying  In  a  university  for  i  masters 
degree. 

The  teachers  are  paid  the  iame  v^  other 
teachers,  while  the  Interns  receive  i  begin- 
ner's scale  Under  an  amendment  ipproved 
by  the  House  EducaMon  Committee  Interns 
could  receive  either  this  F>ay  or  •75  a  week, 
plus  $15  for  each  dependent. 

Schools  become  eligible  for  corps  teams 
if  a  slgnlfJcant  number"  of  children  are  from 
families  with  lees  than  53  000  Income,  or  If 
50  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  receives  aid 
to  dependent  children. 

In  Its  report  the  Ho'ase  Committee  state* 
the  teachers  oorpe  Is  producing  a  number 
of  "desirable  side  ejects." 

By  placing  teachers  in  slums,  the  program 
is  attracting  numerrnis  young  p-eople  *-ho 
want  to  work  with  the  poor  but  would  not 
have  gone  into  teaching  Many  wer?  nUnnlng 
to  Join  the  Peace  Cc'rps 

The  committee  also  found  that  "the  teach- 
ers corps  program  Is  generating  new  In- 
sights Into  what  constitutes  an  effective 
teacher  preparation  program  Cnlverslty 
training  centers  have  developed  special  pro- 
grams, courses  and  currlculums  geared  to  the 
needs  of  negle'-ted  schools  In  their  areas  " 

Deans  of  educational  schools  and  presl- 
denU  of  universities  t<5ld  the  committee  they 


view  the  corps  us  a  means  of  testing  new 
teaching  concepts. 

As  an  "experimental  program."  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  corps  teams  be 
assigned  to  migrant  groups  to  conduct 
classts  as  they  move  about. 

John  Gardner,  secretary  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare,  expressed  an  almost  un- 
heard of  view  to  a  Senate  Appropriations 
subcommittee  He  declared  that  Congress  had 
authorized  more  money  than  could  be 
soundly  used  for  education  in  Impoverished 
areas.  Last  year  Congress  authorized  $2  4 
billion  for  educational  help  to  disadvantaged 
children.  Gardner  maintained  that  $1  2  bil- 
lion Is  sufBclent.  ...  He  also  disclosed  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  whlcli 
udmintsters  the  anti-poverty  program,  will 
allocate  $100  million  tor  this  In  the  next 
fiscal  year.  .  HEW  officials  have  decided 
against  putting  the  national  teachers  corps 
into  uniform  Instead,  its  participants  are 
being  encouraged  to  buy  special  pins  or  tie- 
clips  with  the  letters  NTC.  ...  A  HEW  report 
to  the  House  Labor  Committee  esumates 
th.1t  bv  the  end  of  1967,  $400  million  In 
loai  s  will  have  been  made  to  480.000  college 
students.  By  1972  loans  are  expected  to  total 
$6  5  billion.  .  Office  of  Education  authori- 
ties are  estimating  that  170.000  new  teachers 
will  be  needed  in  1967  to  replace  uncertified 
teachers,  fill  vacancies  and  to  meet  rising 
student  enrollments  throughout  the  country. 
The  officials  say  severe  shortages  exist  In 
English,  mathematics,  science  and  elemen- 
tary school  teachers.  By  1975  the  nation's 
schools  will  need  nearly  2  million  more 
tenchers. 


P.ANAMA    CANAL      FOCAL    POINT   IN 
WORLD  STRATEGY 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.\rkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Fl.OOD  Mr  Speaker,  in  various 
addresses  in  the  Congress.  I  have  empha- 
sized the  Panama  Canal  as  the  key  tareet 
for  Red  conquest  of  the  Caribbean.  The 
canal,  however,  cannot  be  isolated  from 
olner  crucial  spots  in  the  global  struggle 
for  the  control  of  strategic  waterways 
and  areas  These  include  Vietnam  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea 
route  m  the  Near  East,  and  southern 
Africa  with  shipping  lanes  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  in  Panama.  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, by  Gen  R  W.  Porter.  Jr .  com- 
mander ;n  chief  of  the  U.S.  Southern 
Command,  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam, 
he  discussed  the  impact  of  the  war  there 
on  Latin  ,\merica.  As  to  its  efTect  on  the 
lives  of  Panamanians,  he  stated: 

You  live  in  a  strategic  part  of  the  world 
that  the  communists  have  marked  for  future 
conquest  in  their  power  drive  for  world 
domination  Your  economic  and  political 
well-being  are  Intimately  related  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  are  those  of 
the  nations  of  South  and  Central  America 

Describing  Cuba  as  a  ba.se  for  con- 
tinued subversive  activities,  he  stressed 
that — 

The  defense  of  the  Canal  Is  the  re,is<-jn  for 
having  U  S.  military  forces  stationed  In  the 
Canal      Zone  .  .  .  the      United      States 
stands  as  a  shield  for  the  Free  World  against 


the  threat  of  encroachment  by  Communist 
aggressors. 

And  that  the  "primary  mission"  as- 
signed his  command  is  'defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal." 

A  recent  editorial  in  a  Florida  peri- 
odical supplements  the  address  of  Gen- 
eral Porter  by  bringing  into  clearer  per- 
spective the  four  strategic  spots  in  the 
current  crisis  in  world  strategy  and  thus 
forms  a  fitting  .sequence. 

In  order  that  General  Porter's  able 
address  and  the  perceptive  editorial  may 
be  readily  available  to  all  Members  of 
the  Congress,  responsible  ofTicials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government,  and 
the  Nation  at  lar^e.  I  quote  both  as  parts 
of  my  remarks  and  I  would  commend  a 
careful  reading  and  study  of  both  by  the 
U.S.  negotiators  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  new  treaties: 
Speech  by  Gen  Rlbert  W  PonrtR.  Jr..  Com- 
mander IN  CHIEF,  U  S.  .SOtriHERN  COMMAND, 

Quarry   Heights.   Canal   Zmne,   at   Lunch 
Sponsored    by    the    American    Society    or 
Panama.   April  4     1967,  Hotel  Ex.  Panama 
Hilton,  Panama  City.  Republic  of  Panama 
When  I  w.LS  asked  to  s])€ak  to  you   today. 
I  had  no  difficulty  selecting  a  topic.  Unques- 
tionably the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  uppermost  In 
the  minds  of  thinking  people  everywhere — 
people  anxious  to  know  the  "whys"  of  the 
conflict,  and  the  latest  developments  In  the 
elusive    search    for    peace    In    that    troubled 
land. 

Much  publicity  Is  being  given  to  recent 
proposals  that  the  road  to  i>eace  might  be 
for  the  US  to  suspend  bombing  of  North 
VleUiam  and  then  offer  to  negotiate  with 
the  Communist  rulers  In  Hanoi.  I  think  that 
It  is  partlculajly  important  that  everyone 
be  uware  of  the  dangers  of  following  such  a 
course  of  action.  In  my  Judgment  such  a 
decision  would  only  serve  to  strengthen  Com- 
munist forces  In  South  Vietnam,  and  In  fact 
lessen  Instead  of  Increase  the  possibility  of 
a  negotiated  p)eace. 

President  Johnson  has  consistently  said 
that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  at  any 
time  to  go  more  than  halfway  to  meet  and 
negotiate  with  the  other  side,  without  any 
preconditions,  and  that  the  door  to  peace 
Is  and  win  remain  open. 

But  the  President  has  also  made  It  clear 
that  the  bcmb:n«  is  both  vital  and  effective, 
and  that  the  air  raids  would  stop  when  the 
other  side  Is  willing  to  take  some  equivalent 
action  as  part  of  a  serious  effort  to  end  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

The  facts  are  that  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
mutual  reduction  in  Intensity  of  the  war 
have  been  continuously  explored  by  the 
United  States  There  were  bombing  pauses 
of  North  Vietnam  for  five  days  in  1965;  37 
days  In  December  and  January  of  1963-1966. 
and  the  recent  six-day  pause  over  the  Lunar 
— or  Oriental  New  Ye;ir — all  with  continuing 
hostile  actions  by  the  enemy  In  response 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  points  out 
that  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Hanoi 
has  any  Interest  In  propK>sals  for  mutual  de- 
escalation  at  this  time. 

What  Hanoi  would  have  us  do  Is  to  stop 
our  btimblng  of  North  Vietnam  and  then 
presumably  they  would  be  willing  to  talk  t) 
us.  But.  they  haven't  shown  the  slightest 
sign  of  willingness  to  agree  to  stop  their 
Infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese  forces  and 
war  supplies  Into  the  South  Nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  Viet  Cong  offer  to  stop  the  assas- 
sination of  key  South  Vietnamese  officials. 
As  President  Johnson  p<)lnted  out  In  a 
March  9  news  conference,  for  us  to  stop  our 
actions  unilaterally  In  North  Vietnam  would 
make  our  forces  fight  at  a  disadvantage, 
since  we  would  be  giving  the  Communists 
free  license  to  increase  their  combat  capa- 


bility In  the  South — with  subsequent  in- 
creitse  in  casualties  for  our  side. 

Militarily  the  war  is  going  well.  This  Is 
the  first  war  which  has  bten  fought  under 
the  keen  scrutiny  of  a  large  corps  of  war 
correspondents  who  have  been  at  liberty  to 
report  Just  one  side  of  the  war.  There  are 
only  three  correspondents  accredited  to  the 
world  press,  but  not  from  the  Communist 
w'orld  reporting  from  Hanoi  In  North  Viet- 
nam. There  are  over  four  hundred  working 
from  Si.lgon  in  South  Vietnam.  The  horrors 
which  accompany  small  unit  actions  are  part 
of  the  breakfiist  table  routine  of  every  Amer- 
ican  family. 

Still,  there  are  those  who  insist  that  South 
Vietnam  is  not  our  buslne!>s — that  we  are 
Intruders  into  an  area  th:it  is  of  no  concern 
to  us  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  other 
words— they  say,  "it's  the  wrong  war,  at  the 
wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time." 

How  wrong  they  are!  Vietnam  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  every  world  citizen  and  nation  aj&- 
piring  for  freedom  without  fear  of  Com- 
munist domination. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  guided  by  North 
Vietnam  and  spurred  on  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  her  allies,  as  well  as  the 
U  S  S  R.  W'hat  they  hope  to  do  Is  defeat 
South  Vietnam,  and  then  expand  their  domi- 
nation in  other  countries  of  Asia,  non-Com- 
munist nations  which  are  unable  by  them- 
selves to  resist  the  power  of  the  Communist 
powers  In  Asia. 

The  United  States  serves  as  a  bulwark  and 
a  shield.  Why  us?  Because  though  we  did 
not  choose  the  role,  we  have  the  strength 
and  the  means  and  the  will  to  oppose  Com- 
munist aspirations  to  conquer  Asia,  which 
would  also  imperil  the  security  of  the  whole 
free  world.  In  addition,  we  are  fulfilling  a 
pledge  of  the  American  nation.  This  pledge 
was  made  some  twelve  years  ago  and  en- 
dorsed by  not  only  President  Johnson,  but 
also  his  two  predecessors,  Kennedy  and  El- 
seiihower,  to  help  South  Vietnam  in  their 
gallant  resistance  to  a  Communist  take-over 
employing  assassination,  terror  and  war. 

Really,  none  of  us  here  can  escape — or 
hide— from  what  Is  going  on  In  Vietnam. 
Nor  can  we  claim  that  since  it  is  a  war  that  is 
far  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  It  will 
have  little  Impact  on  our  lives  here  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

This  is  not  true  for  me.  I  have  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  protection  of  U.S.  projjerty  and 
the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
Further.  I  am  the  senior  Department  of  De- 
fense official  in  Latin  America,  and  thus 
supervise  U.S.  military  matters  in  Latin 
America.  The  course  and  the  outcome  of  the 
Vietnam  war  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  my 
responsibilities. 

Nor  is  It  true  for  you  American  citizens 
who  see  your  country  Involved  in  a  struggle 
to  assure  that  Communism's  hunger  for  con- 
quest Is  not  fulfilled  In  Vietnam. 

Neither  is  it  true  for  you  citizens  of  Pana- 
ma Yovi  live  in  a  strategic  part  of  the  world 
that  the  Communists  long  have  marked  for 
future  conquest  In  their  power  drive  for 
world  domination.  Your  economic  and  jjolltl- 
cal  well-being  are  Intimately  related  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  are  those 
of  the  nations  of  South  and  Central  America 
whose  products  travel  through  the  Canal  to 
compete  In  world  markets. 

Make  no  mistake.  A  neutralist  or  passive 
st.mce  win  not  avert  the  struggle.  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala  are  already  ex- 
periencing what  Castro  terms  "wars  of  lib- 
eration "  Latin  America  cannot  be  Insulated 
from  the  repercussions  of  the  Russlan-Chl- 
nese-Ca.stro  Communist  efforts  to  achieve 
world  domination. 

Communist  China  has  published  Its  own 
blueprint  for  world  conquest.  In  an  article 
published  In  September  1965,  Marshal  Lin 
Piao  emphasized  that  Vietnam  is  only  one 


example  of  a  "people's  war."  He  revealed  that 
the  Chinese  Revolution  was  wen  by  encircle- 
ment of  the  cities  of  that  giant  nation  from 
the  rural  areas,  and  finally  by  capturing  the 
cities.  The  primary  point  of  the  "manifesto" 
was  made  when  Marshal  Lin  Piao  Identified 
Latin  America  as  one  of  the  three  rural 
areas  of  today's  world.  The  cities  of  the  world 
he  considered  as  North  America  and  Western 
Europe. 

Even  though  Red  China  is  today  seething 
from  an  Internal  struggle  for  power,  there 
Is  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that  they  have 
relinquished  their  long-range  goals  for  world 
Communist  domination. 

Further,  there  Is  also  no  evidence  that 
Castro-Cuban  Communism  has  slackened  its 
efforts  to  overthrow  legitimate  go\  ernments 
In  Latin  America.  Only  a  year  ago,  Castro 
sponsored  In  Havana  the  first  "Afro-Afian- 
Latln  American  Peoples'  Solidarity  Con- 
ference" which  had  delegations  from  86 
nations.  At  this  conclave,  usually  referred  to 
as  the  Trl-Continental  Congress,  the  Com- 
munists committed  themselves  to  promote 
and  support  violent  revolution  m  Latin 
America. 

While  it  Is  true  that  Comn-iUniim  haa  dur- 
ing the  past  year  had  a  number  of  reverses 
in  our  hemisphere,  from  their  base  In  Cuba 
they  continue  with  their  subversive  activities 
abroad.  As  recently  as  13  March,  Castro  told 
Latin  America  that  he  admired  and  sup- 
ported Douglas  Bravo  and  his  Venezuelan 
hard  line  guerrillas  rather  than  the  decadent 
old  line  Communist  party  leaders. 

If  they  are  unable  to  win  Latin  America 
any  other  way,  they  have  openly  stated  they 
will  sponsor  and  support  active  aggression 
following  the  pattern  of  Vietnam. 

The  Panama  Canal  looms  large  In  Commu- 
nist plans.  The  Canal  Is  of  great  strategic 
importance  to  the  Free  World.  It  serves  as  a 
vital  transportation  link  in  world  conxmerce. 
Though  surveys  are  presently  being  conduct- 
ed for  a  possible  sea  level  canal,  the  present 
Panama  Canal  will  remain  essential  and  will 
support  world  commerce  for  many  more 
years  to  come. 

Defense  of  the  Canal  Is  the  reason  for 
having  U.S.  military  forces  stationed  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  primary  mission  assigned 
to  my  command,  the  'United  States  Southern 
Command,  is  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Today,  the  military  commander  of  an  Im- 
portant strategic  area  cannot  rely  on  a  local- 
ized ring  of  steel  and  men  surrounding  the 
area  he  Is  to  protect  as  he  could  In  the  past 
The  static  defense  based  upon  gun  emplace- 
ments, fences,  and  troop  concentrations  Is 
no  longer  adequate  to  counter  the  existing 
threat. 

In  order  to  properly  defend  the  Canal  to- 
day, the  Canada-U.S.  Distant  Early  Warning 
Line  In  the  Northern  Arctic  .  .  .  the  NATO 
radar  screen  or  early  warning  system,  and 
facilities  In  many  other  parts  of  the  Free 
World  all  are  Involved.  The  sea  approaches 
to  the  Canal  as  far  to  the  east  as  Cuba  and 
the  Antilles,  and  the  Galapagos  to  the  west 
must  be  Included  In  the  close-in  defense  area. 
Nuclear  powered  submarines  capable  of 
launching  guided  missiles  from  distances  of 
one  thousand  miles  or  more  are  but  one  of 
many  threats. 

The  world  today  cannot  be  compartmented 
with  one  geographic  area  Isolated  from  an- 
other. The  events  In  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well 
as  In  Southeast  Asia  have  a  direct  effect  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Events  In  the  hemi- 
sphere can  and  do  have  effect  on  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its 
operation. 

The  United  States  of  America  stands  today 
as  a  shield  for  the  Free  World  against  the 
threat  of  encroachment  by  Communist  ag- 
gressors. However,  no  free  nation  can  afford 
to  mobilize  or  deploy  sufficient  strength  in 
all  the  strategic  parts  of  the  world  at  the 


same  time  to  provide  an  adequate  global 
defense  against  this  Communist  threat. 

This  brings  us  to  the  basic  U.S.  strategic 
concept  of  how  we  can  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments m  tlie  world  of  today.  We  must  main- 
tain a  highly  trained  reserve  of  military 
forces  in  the  U.S.  and  possess  the  capability 
to  shift  our  strategic  reserve  strength  rapidly 
and  effectively  to  counter  any  threat  that 
might  arise.  United  States  Southern  Com- 
mand Is  but  one  of  seven  unified  commands 
whch  provide  the  command  and  planning 
infra-structure  neceoSary  to  provide  this  ca- 
pability. We  maintain,  therefr.re.  the  mini- 
mum strength  in  the  Canal  Zone  necessary 
to  deal  with  limited  threats  to  the  Canal 
until  airlifted  strategic  reserve  forces  from 
the  United  States  could  arrive.  To  make  this 
cor.cept  workable,  in  addition  to  continuing 
evaluation  of  events  all  over  the  world,  re- 
liable command  communications  to  the  ad- 
jacent unified  commands  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staffs  are  required.  An  alert  staff 
with  fine  communications  to  key  areas  Is 
vital.  This  Is  the  reason  why  our  military 
units  here  In  the  Canal  Zone  seem  to  have 
a  preponderance  of  high  ranking  officers, 
large  staffs  and  headquarters  elements.  The 
strategic  reserve  forces  do  not  have  these. 
They  are  the  muscle.  The  brains  must  be  al- 
ready In  place  controlling  all  of  the  neces- 
sary support,  planning  and  administration 
incident  to  the  use  of  such  muscle,  if  It  Is 
ever  needed. 

The  military  forces  on  duty  in  the  Canal 
Zone  maintain  a  high  state  of  training  and 
readiness  at  all  times  as  they  remain  pre- 
pared to  provide  the  necessary  security  at 
key  facilities.  They  must  conduct  an  en- 
ergetic field  training  program  so  they  will 
be  ready  for  any  emergency.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  Is  thus  a  direct  beneficiary  of  our 
strategic  defense  concept  and  local  defense 
complex. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  benefits  In  many 
additional  ways  from  having  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  on  duty  In  the  Canal  Zone.  Among 
these  Is  the  fact  that  Panama  is  spared  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  defense  establishment.  The  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  provide  gainful  employ- 
ment to  over  3,000  Panamanian  citizens. 
Armed  Forces  dependents  provide  another 
substantial  stimulus  to  the  local  economy 
through  the  purchase  with  dollars  of  goods 
and  services  In  Panama. 

The  Southern  Command  has.  Is,  and  will 
always  be  available  to  give  aid  to  Panaman- 
ians In  distress  In  the  adjacent  waters  of  the 
Pacific  or  the  Caribbean.  We  Join  with  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health  In  support 
of  a  ntmiber  of  projects  In  the  civic  action 
and  public  health  fields.  Many  of  these  are 
In  Isolated,  virtually  Inaccessible  regions 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  airplane  or 
helicopter.  We  frequently  transport  seriously 
ill  or  Injured  persons  from  the  Interior  of 
Panama  to  the  capital  or  other  sites  where 
they  might  receive  proper  medical  treat- 
ment. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  give  aid  in  cases 
of  natural  disaster.  The  recent  floods  m  the 
Chepo  region  saw  many  missions  flown  by  our 
aircraft  In  support  of  Panama's  relief  efforts. 
Major  assistance  was  provided  after  the  dev- 
astating fires  which  struck  Panama  City  two 
years  ago. 

The  future  holds  great  promise  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Including  of  course  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  The  outcome  of  the 
struggle  to  maintain  the  flame  of  freedom 
and  democracy  alive  In  Southeast  Asia  will 
have  a  direct  Impact  upon  this  future.  In 
order  for  Panama,  or  any  other  nation,  to 
develop  economically  and  socl£illy,  there 
must  be  reasonable  political  stability  and 
tranquility.  Should  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  lose  the  flght  In  Vietnam,  the 
theories  of  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  Lin  Piao  will 
have  been  vindicated. 
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[Prom  Task  Force.  February  1967) 
Crisis  in  World  Strategy  An  Appraisal 
The  ending  of  World  War  II  did  not  bring 
peace  as  was  universally  hoped  but  resulted 
in  a  wider  struggle  by  predatory  cimmunlst 
nations  for  world  power  through  the  process 
of  gaining  domination  of  key  coastal  areas 
and  strategic  water  routes  What  are  some 
of  the  key  geopolitical  problems  involved? 

I  First  consider  Soviet  alms  in  the  Suez- 
Red  Sea  area  In  this,  communist  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal  through  Nasser,  largely 
induced  by  United  States  intervention,  and 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  British 
Labor  Government  of  its  intention  to  with- 
draw in  1968  from  Aden,  are  of  prime  im- 
portance As  communist  penetration  In 
nearby  nations  convenient  for  taking  over 
Aden  Is  increasing.  Its  conquest  by  Red  power 
will  complete  the  existing  Soviet  domination 
over  the  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  route  to  the 
Middle  ai:d  Far  East.s  Moreover.  11  will  pre- 
sent Europe  with  the  same  situation  it  faced 
in  1453  wr.en  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire 
fell  to  the  T'.irks,  thereby  leading  the  Portu- 
guese to  seek  <i  new  route  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  G'M,,d  Hope 

II  Consider  next  the  Soviet  stake  In  Viet 
Nam  There  Red  power,  following  the  1941 
Japanese  war  pl.in  for  securing  control  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  ultimately,  of  the  Malay 
Burner  for  oil.  manganese,  tungsten,  tin. 
rxe  and  other  vital  materials,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  an  aggressive  guerrilla  war  of  con- 
quest with  Cmnese  and  Soviet  support 
Though  Viet  Nam  is  far  more  strategic  than 
Korea,  the  present  war  is  being  handled  by 
our  Government  In  the  same  ineffectual  and 
timid  manner  under  a  phoney  no-win  policy 
called  limited  warfare  as  was  the  Korean 
War  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  MacArthur 
with  keen  strategic  Insight  and  power  of  ex- 
pression to  show  our  people  the  way  out  of 
the  quaifmlre  with  its  mounting  lolls  of 
American  lives  and  treasure. 

III  Nijw  consider  Soviet  alms  in  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  The  recent  proclamation 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  dl- 
reclln^s  mandatory  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  Is.  In  effect  opening  the 
back  do^r  to  war  with  all  of  Southern  Africa, 
the  countries  of  which  are  strongly  antl- 
communist  and  friendly  to  the  West  South- 
ern Africa  sea  and  airports,  occupied  by  Red 
nav.il  and  air  forces.  couJd  well  dominate  the 
seH  routes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  close  the  alternate  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  ,<nd  Indian  oce«ns 

Recently  In  line  with  Administration  and 
UN  p-allcles  the  tax-exempt  Carnecle  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  formerly 
fronted  by  Alger  Hiss  has  issued  a  general 
stAfI  type  of  war  plan  for  a  UN  land-sea-alr 
assault  on  South  Africa  This  plan,  prepared 
with  the  shameful  assistance  of  United 
States  citizens.  Including  a  member  of  the 
f,*culty  of  the  U  S  Military  Academy  esti- 
mates that  military  casualties  among  the  as- 
saulting forces  would  be  between  19  OOO  and 
:J8  000  Such  a  plan  could  not  serve  Red  ob- 
jectives better  If  prepared  by  Alger  Hl*s  him- 
self The  casualties  no  doubt  would  be 
.Americans  for  the  United  States  would  be 
the  main  tool  used  by  the  UN  to  attack 
Southern  Africa  for  S<5viet  gains 

U  successful,  the  operation  outlined  in  this 
no'orlous  war  plan  Issued  by  the  once  great 
peace  foundation  wou'.d  inevitably  place  Re<l 
power  in  position  to  control  the  ocean  routes 
adjacent  to  Southern  Africa  by  submarines 
and  aircrnft.  thereby  itrategically  Isolating 
the  sea  tj-ansport  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  from  countries  bordering  the 
Indian  Ocean 

rv  Laistly.  consider  Soviet  alms  at  Panama 
In  that  strategic  crossroads,  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  iM-advLsed  surrenders  by  our  gov- 
ernment to  the  mob  dictated  government  of 
Panama  United  States  control  over  the 
Canal    Zone    and    Panama    Canal    has    been 


placed  In  the  gravest  danger  with  successive 
U  S  Administrations  having  officially  dis- 
played the  Panama  flag  over  the  Zone  terri- 
tory equally  with  that  of  the  United  States 
Moreover,  the  present  Administration  has 
publicly  announced  Its  intention  to  cede 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  back  to 
Panama  Meanwhile.  Panamanian  revolu- 
tionaries, many  of  them  trained  in  Cuba,  and 
other  radicals,  are  standing  by  for  the  pro- 
jected cession  as  the  signal  for  over-throw- 
ing   constitutional    government    In    Panama. 

Such  overthrow  would  iniike  Panama  an- 
other Cuba,  place  Red  power  In  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  swiftly  lead  to  the  Free 
World's  loss  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This  loss 
would  undoubtedly  encourage  like  commu- 
nist revolutionary  takeovers  In  other  Latin 
American  coiintrles  Yet  not  one  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  which  Is  the  treaty 
ratifying  agency  of  our  government,  has  tak- 
en any  significant  step  to  prevent  the  long 
planned  giveiiwny  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  Reds  or  even  studied  the  subject  to  the 
point  of  reasonable  understanding 

The  resulting  world  situation  Is  one  of 
unprecedented  peril.  The  above  enumerated 
focal  points  pose  great  issues  requiring  clar- 
ification and  exposure,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  Committees  of  the  Congress 
Those  at  the  watch  towers  of  freedom,  espe- 
cially members  of  the  Congress,  should  not 
and  cannot  evade  their  responsibilities  In 
making  or  avoiding,  as  our  safety  requires, 
critically  Important  treaties,  especially  those 
of  such  far-reaching  consequences  as  agree- 
ments affecting  the  Panama  Canal  What  can 
we  dC 

The  following  program  for  the  Congress  Is 
suggested 

1  Study  the  Immortal  1951  address  by 
General  MacArthur  to  the  Congress,  which 
Is  available  in  recordings  as  well  as  In  the 
Congressional  Record  If  "Viet  Nam"  Is  sub- 
stituted for  "Korea",  that  address  tits  the 
present  Viet  Nam  situation  precisely  and 
with   even   greater   emphasis 

2  Investigate  the  tax-exempt  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  for  Its 
role  In  preparing  the  general  staff  type  war 
plan  to  attack  South  Africa  and  the  parts 
played  by  ofBclals  or  officers  of  our  govern- 
ment 

3  Demand  of  the  Executive  Department 
that  It  exercises  the  power  to  veto  In  the 
UN  Security  Council  the  projected  move  to 
apply  mandatory  sanctions  against  Rhtxlesla 

4  Adopt  Joint  resolution  cancelling  Exec- 
utive Order  No  11.322  of  January  5.  1967. 
and  instructing  the  Executive  to  notify  the 
UN  that  the  United  States  will  not  honor 
UN  sanctions  against   Rhodesia 

5  Investigate  the  flying  of  the  Panama 
flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  territory,  the  Ad- 
ministration's announced  Intent  to  cede 
United  Sti'.tes  sovereignty  over  the  Zone  back 
to  Panama,  and  the  grave  Implications  of 
the  loss  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  world 
strategy. 

Be  not  deceived;  the  world  Is  on  Are  and 
the  future  is  dark  Today  Is  timely:  tomorrow 
may  be  too  late  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  our 
citizens  to  act  Immediately  and  effectively 
Let  all  patriots  write  their  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  to  exercise  their  full 
strength  and  power  In  preventing  the  suc- 
cess of  Red  terror  and  dominance  through 
out  the  world  Send  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen a  marked  copy  of  this  Issue  of 
Task  Force,  and  ask  them  to  read  iti 


NEED    TO    REVISE    SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— I  XIV 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr  Kastenmeier  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker, 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman  has  written  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Ne'.\  'i'ork 
Times  magazine  of  Ma.%'  14,  1967.  that 
urges  the  abolition  of  the  draft  Profes- 
sor Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago is  a  distinguished  economist  and 
served,  in  1964.  iis  one  oi  Senator  Gold- 
waters  key  advisors  in  the  presidential 
campaign  Milton  Friedman  has  lon^  ad- 
vocated the  ending  of  the  draft  In  this 
article  he  has  presented  an  overwhelm- 
ing argument  for  the  elimination  of  con- 
scription and  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
The   Case   for    Abolishing   the    Draft — and 

Substituting    for    It    an    All-Volunteer 

.■\RMY 

i  By  Milton  Friedman  i 

The  present  legal  authority  for  conscript- 
ing men  Into  the  armed  services  expires  June 
30  It  IS  no  accident  that  It  expires  in  an  odd- 
numbered  year  That  was  deliberately  con- 
trived to  make  sure  that  renewal  of  the  draft 
would  come  up  when  neither  Congressional 
nor  Presidential  elections  were  pending. 
Hitherto  this  stratagem  has  worked  like  a 
charm — the  draft  was  renewed  In  1955.  1959 
and  1963  with  hardly  a  ripple  of  public  con- 
cern or  opposition  and  with  only  perfunctory 
Congressional  hearings 

This  year,  the  committees  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility—  the  armed  services  committees 
headed  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Richard 
Russell  and  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Mendel  Rivers — have  been,  as  always,  h  Tid- 
ing hearings,  but  this  time  their  hearings 
have  been  more  than  a  pro  forma  endorse- 
ment of  Gen  Lewis  B  Hershey  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  President  Johnson 
has  suggested  major  changes  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  draft — that  we  take  the  youngest 
men  first,  cut  student  deferments  and  intro- 
duce a  lottery  selection  system.  But  every- 
one seems  to  want  to  get  in  on  the  draft  act 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  chaired  a 
L.ibor  and  Public  Welfare  subcommittee  that 
has  held  hearings  on  the  effect  of  the  draft 
on  manpower  problems  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  headed  by  Senator  William  Prox- 
mlre,  has  touched  on  the  same  subject  in  its 
hearings  on  the  effect  of  Vietnam  on  the 
economy  Senator  Mark  O  Hatfield  h.is  In- 
troduced a  bill  that  provides  for  the  early 
transition  to  a  fully  voluntary  system  of 
manning  the  armed  forces  Representatives 
Donald  Rumsfeld  and  Thomas  Curtis  have 
Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  Congressional 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  terminating  the 
draft  soon.  A  Council  for  a  Volunteer  Mili- 
tary, sponsored  by  individuals  covering  the 
political  spectrum  from  right  to  left,  has  just 
been  formed    And  so  on  and  on. 

The  passions  engendered  by  Vietnam 
clearly  explain  why  the  renewal  of  the  dratt 
Is  not  a  routine  matter  in  this  odd  year  of 
1967  But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  a 
man's  position  about  the  draft  cannot  be 
inferred  from  his  position  about  the  war. 
Both  men  who  favor  stronger  military  action 
and  men  who  favor  a  bombing  pause  In  the 
North  or  even  complete  withdrawal  have 
come  out  in  favor  of  terminating  the  draft 
and  relying  on  volunteers  to  man  the  armed 
forces  In  the  past  several  months  Barry 
Goldwater  has  devoted  three  of  the  columns 
he  writes  to  urging  that  conscription  he 
ended  and  that  it  be  ended  now  Norman 
Thomas  and  James  Farmer  have  both  taken 
the  same  position  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 
new  head  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, has  long  been  an  articulate  and  effec- 
tive opponent  of  the  draft.  Fortunately,  be- 
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lief  m  personal  freedom  Is  a  monopoly  of 
neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats,  of 
neither  conservatives  nor  liberals. 

There  is  by  now  wide  agreement  that  the 
present  system  of  conscription  is  defective 
and  must  be  changed — even  General  Hershey 
has  given  in  Highly  placed  voices — including 
those  of  S;irgent  Shriver  and  Wlllard  Wirtz; 
more  ambiguously,  Robert  McNamara,  and 
most  surprisingly,  anthropologist  Margaret 
Mead— have  urged  a  system  of  universal  na- 
tional service,  in  which  all  young  men  (and, 
if  Miss  Mead  has  her  way,  all  young  women 
as  well)  would  be  conscripted  and  assigned 
to  a  variety  of  tasks,  one  being  to  serve  in 
the  military. 

There  is  far  less  recognition  that  while  the 
President's  proposals  would  Improve  the  op- 
eration of  conscription,  no  system  relying  on 
compulsion  can  remove  the  basic  defects  of 
the  present  draft.  In  current  circumstances 
only  a  minority  of  young  men  are  needed  to 
man  the  armed  forces.  Short  of  letting  men 
decide  for  themselves,  there  is  no  equitable 
way  of  determining  which  young  man  should 
serve  and  which  two  or  three  should  not. 
Short  of  making  the  armed  forces  offer  con- 
ditions that  attract  the  men  it  needs,  there 
is  no  way  of  avoiding  waste  and  misuse  of 
men  in  the  armed  forces,  or  the  use  of  men 
in  the  military  who  would  contribute  far 
more  in  civilian  activities. 

And.  of  course,  any  system  involving  com- 
pulsion IS  basically  inconsistent  with  a  free 
society  A  lottery  would  only  make  the  arbi- 
trary element  In  the  present  system  overt. 
UnUcr^al  national  service  would  compound 
the  evil — regimenting  all  youth  to  camou- 
flage llie  regin-.ent,.tion  of  some. 

The  continued  use  of  compulsion  is  un- 
desirable and  unnecessary.  We  can  and 
should  man  our  armed  forces  with  volunteers. 
This  is  the  method  the  United  States  has 
traditionally  used  except  in  major  wars.  The 
past  two  decades  are  the  only  exception.  It 
IS  time  that  we  brought  that  exception  to  an 
end. 

the  advantages  of  a   voluntary   army 

Even  in  strictly  military  terms,  a  voluntary 
force  would  be  more  effective  It  would  be 
manned  by  people  who  had  chosen  a  mili- 
tary career,  rather  than  partly  by  reluctant 
conscripts  anxious  only  to  serve  out  their 
term  It  would  have  much  lower  turnover, 
freeing  men  for  military  service  who  are  now 
spending  their  time  training  others  or  being 
tr.iined  Intensive  training,  a  higher  average 
level  of  skill,  the  use  of  more  and  better 
equipment,  would  permit  military  strength 
to  be  raised  while  the  number  of  men  in 
the  services  was  reduced.  Not  least  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  volunteer  force  Is  Its  effect  on 
morale  Military  service  Is  now  demeaned, 
treated  as  a  necessary  but  degrading  duty 
that  men  have  to  be  dragooned  Into  perform- 
ing, A  voluntiiry  army  would  restore  a  proper 
sense  of  pride,  of  respect  for  the  important, 
dangerous  and  difficult  task  that  the  armed 
forces  perform 

The  elimination  of  compulsion  would  en- 
hance the  freedom  of  all  of  us.  The  young 
would  be  free  to  decide  whether  to  serve  or 
not  to  serve  Members  of  draft  boards  would 
be  relieved  of  the  awful  task  of  arbitrarily 
deciding  how  a  young  man  shall  spend  sev- 
eral of  the  riKJSt  important  years  of  his  life — 
let  alone  whether  his  life  shall  be  risked  In 
warfare.  Tlie  tormenting  and  Insoluble  prob- 
lem now  posed  by  the  conscientious  objector 
would  disappear  We  could  immediately  dis- 
pense with  investigating  the  innermost  val- 
ues and  beliefs  of  those  who  claim  to  be 
conscientious  objectors — a  process  entirely 
repugnant  to  a  society  of  free  men. 

Conscription  has  been  vised  as  a  weapon — 
or  thought  by  young  men  to  have  been  so 
used — to  discourage  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly and  protest  Tlie  freedom  of  young 
men  to  emigrate  or  to  travel  abroad  has  been 
limited  by  the  need  to  get  permission  of  a 


draft  board  (If  they  are  not  to  put  themselves 
inadvertently  In  the  position  of  being  a  law- 
breaker). Uncertainty  about  the  draft  has 
affected  the  freedom  of  young  men  to  plan 
their  schooling,  their  careers,  their  marriages 
and  their  families  in  accordance  with  their 
own  long-run  interests. 

Manning  the  armed  forces  with  volunteers 
would  have  other  real  advantages  for  the 
country  at  large.  Colleges  and  universities 
could  pursue  their  proper  educational  func- 
tion, freed  alike  from  the  incubus  of  young 
men — probably  numbering  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands — who  would  prefer  to  be  at 
work  rather  than  at  school,  but  who  now 
continue  their  schooling  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  the  draft;  and  from  controversy 
about  issues  strictly  irrelevant  to  their  edu- 
cational function.  We  certainly  need  con- 
troversy In  the  universities — but  about  in- 
tellectual and  educational  issues,  not  whether 
to  rank  students  or  not  to  rank. 

The  community  would  benefit  from  a  re- 
duction in  unwise  early  marriages  contracted 
at  least  partly  under  the  whip  of  the  draft, 
as  well  as  from  the  associated  decline  in  the 
birth  rate.  Industry  and  government  would 
benefit  from  being  able  to  hire  young  men 
on  their  merits,  not  their  deferments  Not 
least,  the  level  and  tone  of  public  discus- 
sion might  be  raised — though  this  is  perhaps 
simply  an  expression  of  my  innate  optimism 
Some  of  these  advantages  would  also  re- 
sult from  substituting  a  lottery  for  present 
methods  of  selection — but  only  in  part,  and 
only  for  those  who  are  clearly  selected  out. 
IS  A  voluntary  army  feasible? 
Is  it  not  simply  wishful  thinking  to  sup- 
pose that  we  can  abandon  conscnption  when 
a  hot  war  Is  raging  in  Vietnam,  when  we  muLt 
ma.in+j,in  armed  forces  exceeding  3  million 
men  in  total?  Men  are  now  free  to  volunteer. 
yet  the  number  who  do  so  is  clearly  inade- 
quate and,  moreover,  many  volunteer  only 
because  they  expect  to  be  drafted.  The  num- 
ber of  "true"  volunteers  is  clearly  much  too 
small  to  man  armed  forces  of  our  present 
size.  This  undoubted  fact  is  repeatedly  cited 
as  evidence  that  a  voluntary  army  Is  unfeasi- 
ble. 

It  is  evidence  of  no  such  thing  It  is  evi- 
dence rather  that  we  are  now  grossly  under- 
paying our  armed  forces.  The  starting  pay  for 
voung  men  who  enter  the  armed  forces  is  less 
than  $45  a  week — and  that  sum  includes  not 
only  cash  pay  and  allotments,  but  also  the 
value  of  clothing,  food,  housing  and  other 
items  furnished  in  kind.  The  starting  pay  is 
virtually  the  same  now  as  in  1950 — but  prices 
are  higher,  so  in  terms  of  goods  and  services 
the  man  who  enlists  gets  considerably  less 
now  than  he  did  then.  All  of  the  pay  raises 
since  then  have  gone  to  officers  and  to  en- 
listed men  with  longer  terms  of  service. 
They  have  to  be  Induced  to  stay  in  service 
Fresh  recruits  can  be  conscripted — so  why 
raise  the  pay? 

Little  wonder  that  volunteers  are  so  few. 
Most  young  men  can  earn  twice  as  much  in 
civilian  Jobs. 

To  attract  more  volunteers,  we  would  have 
to  improve  conditions  of  service  This  means 
higher  entering  salaries.  But  it  also  means 
better  housing  facilities  and  improved  ameni- 
ties in  other  respects.  The  existence  of  con- 
scription means  that  the  military  need  pay 
little  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  enlisted 
men — if  not  enough  volunteer,  press  the  but- 
ton and  General  Hershey  will  raise  draft  calls 
Indeed,  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  humanitarianism 
of  the  military — and  the  effectiveness  of  in- 
direct pressures  via  the  political  process — 
that  service  in  the  armed  forces  is  not  made 
even  less  attractive  than  it  now  is.  But  ask 
any  ex-G.I.  how  attractive  that  is. 

Money  Is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  major, 
factor  young  men  consider  in  choosing  their 
careers"  Military  service  has  many  nonmone- 
tary attractions  to  young  men — the  chance 
to  serve  one's  country,  adventure,  travel,  op- 


portunities for  training,  and  so  on.  Today, 
these  attractions  are  offset  not  only  by  low 
pay  but  also  by  the  very  existence  of  com- 
pulsion. Military  service  is  now  synonymous 
with  enforced  incarceration.  And  the  pres- 
ence of  young  men  who  are  in  the  armed 
forces  only  because  they  are  forced  to  serve 
hardly  contributes  to  a  spirit  of  pride  within 
the  service. 

Improved  pay.  better  conditions  of  service, 
and  imaginative  personnel  policies,  both  in 
attracting  men  and  using  them,  could  change 
drastically  the  whole  image  which  the  armed 
services  present  to  young  men.  The  Air  Force, 
because  it  has  relied  so  heavily  on  "real  " 
volunteers,  perhaps  comes  closest  to  demon- 
strating what  could  be  done. 

The  coming  of  age  of  the  young  man  born 
in  the  postwar  baby  boom  has  provided  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  persons  eligible 
for  military  service.  The  best  estimates  are 
that,  to  man  voluntary  armed  services  of  our 
present  effectiveness,  only  about  one-quarter 
or  less  of  all  young  men  would  have  to  see 
some  military  service  This  percentage  is 
much  lower  than  the  corresponding  percent- 
age at  the  time  of  Korea,  when  low  birth 
rates  of  the  Depression  years  were  making 
themselves  felt  It  Is  also  much  lower  than 
the  percentage  who  must  see  service  under 
conscription,  because  volunteers  serve  longer 
terms  on  the  average. 

A  recent  poll  of  college  students — brought 
to  my  attention  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
when  I  was  testifying  before  his  committee 
earlier  this  spring — showed  a  large  majority 
who  favored  a  voluntary  army,  but  an  even 
larger  majority  who  said  they  would  not 
themselves  volunteer  Is  this  not.  the  Senator 
in  effect  asked,  evidence  that  a  volunteer 
army  is  not  feasible? 

The  answer  is  no.  The  young  men  are 
answering  in  terms  of  conditions  as  they 
now  are.  And.  of  course,  at  present  terms  and 
conditions,  their  answer  is  correct — and  who 
can  blame  them?  They  do  not  know  how 
they  would  behave  if  conditions  were  dif- 
ferent. If  service  in  the  armed  forces  were 
made  much  more  attractive. 

The  question  of  how  much  more  we  would 
have  to  pay  to  attract  sufficient  volunteers 
has  been  scrutinized  intensively  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  study  of  military  recruit- 
ment Based  on  a  variety  of  evidence  col- 
lected in  that  study.  Prof,  'Walter  Oi  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  who  worked  on 
the  study,  has  estimated  that  a  starting  pay 
(again  including  pay  m  kind  as  well  as  in 
cash  I  of  something  like  $4,000  a  year — about 
$80  a  week — would  suffice.  This  Is  surely  not 
an  unreasonable  level  of  pay.  Oi  estimates 
that  the  total  extra  payroll  costs  (after 
allowing  for  the  savings  in  turnover  and 
men  employed  in  training)  would  be  about 
$3  billion  to  $4  billion  a  year  for  armed 
forces  equivalent  to  2.7  million  men  under 
present  methods  of  recruitment,  and  not 
more  than  $8  billion  a  year  for  armed  forces 
equivalent  to  the  present  higher  number  of 
ir.en  i  3.1  to  3,2  million  i 

Using  the  same  evidence,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  come  up  with  estimates  as 
high  as  $17.5  billion.  This  is  an  Incredible 
figure — it  would  mean  that  the  pay  of  every 
man  in  the  armed  service  from  the  newly 
enlisted  man  to  the  top  general  could  be 
r.ilsed  by  $6,000  a  year.  But  even  that  absurd 
estimate  is  not  unfeasible  in  the  context  of 
total  Federal  Government  expenditures  of 
more  than  $170  billion  a  year,  and  military 
expenditures  of  over  $70  billion. 

In  any  event,  v.e  do  not  need  precise  esti- 
mates of  what  it  will  take  to  attract  enough 
men.  Out  of  simple  Justice,  w^e  should  raise 
the  pay  and  Improve  the  living  conditions 
of  enlisted  men.  If  we  did  so.  the  number  of 
"real"  volunteers  would  increase,  even  while 
conscription  continued.  Experience  could 
then  show  how  responsive  volunteers  are  to 
the    terms   offered,   and   by    how   much    the 
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terms  would  have  to  be  Improved  to  end  con- 
scription. 

A    VOLl-NTEER    ARMY    WOULD   COST   LESS 

■n»e  need  to  raise  p^y  to  attract  volunteers 
leads  many  to  believe  that  a  volunteer  army 
woula  cost  more.  The  fact  Is  that  It  would 
cost  less  to  man  the  armed  forces  by  vol- 
unieers  than  It  now  costs  to  man  them  by 
compulsion— 1/  cost  is  properly  calculated. 
The  cost  luted  in  the  Federal  budget  might 
be  higher— though  even  that  is  not  certain. 
But  the  real  cost  to  the  community  would 
be  far  lower. 

The  real  cost  of  conscripting  a  soldier  who 
wouM  not  voluntarily  serve  on  present  terms 
Is  not  his  pay  and  the  cost  of  his  keep.  It  U 
the  amount  of  money  for  which  he  would  be 
wUUng  to  serve.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
real  cost  to  a  star  professional  football  pUyer 
and  to  an  unemployed  worker.  Both  might 
have  the  same  attitudes  toward  the  army  and 
lllte — or  dislike — a  military  career  equally 
But  because  the  one  has  so  much  better 
alternatives  than  the  other.  It  would  take  a 
much  higher  sum  t-  attract  him.  When  he  Is 
forced  to  serve,  we  are  in  effect  Imposing  on 
him  a  tax  in  kind  equal  in  value  to  the  dif- 
ference between  what  it  would  take  to  at- 
tract him  and  the  military  pay  he  actually 
receives.  This  Implicit  tax  In  kind  must  be 
added  to  the  explicit  taxes  imposed  on  the 
rest  of  us  to  get  the  real  coet  of  our  armed 
forces. 

If  this  Is  done,  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
abandoning  conscription  would  almost  sure- 
ly reduce  the  real  cost — because  the  armed 
forces  would  then  be  manned  by  men  for 
whom  soldiering  was  the  best  available  ca- 
reer, and  hence  who  would  require  the  lowest 
sums  of  money  to  induce  them  to  serve.  It 
might  ral.-e  the  apparent  money  cost  to  the 
Government  but  only  because  It  would  sub- 
stitute taxes  in  money  for  taxee  In  kind 

The  Implicit  tux  in  kind  is  not  a  light  one. 
If  It  were  proposed  that  we  Impose  a  special 
Income  tax  of  50  per  cent  on  enlisted  men 
In  the  armed  services,  there  would  be  cries 
of  outrage  Yet  that  is  what  we  are  now  doing 
in  concealed  form  Abolishing  conscription 
would  have  the  great  merit  of  imposing 
those  taxes  on  the  rest  of  us,  where  they 
belong,  not  on  the  young  men  in  uni- 
form. 

There  are  some  Important  offsets  even  on 
the  level  of  budgetary  costs.  Volunteers 
would  ser.-e  longer  terms,  a  higher  fraction 
would  reenUst.  and  they  would  have  a  higher 
average  level  of  skill.  The  armed  services 
would  waste  fewer  manhours  In  training  and 
being  trained  Because  manpower  Is  cheap 
to  the  military.  It  now  tends  to  waste  it,  using 
enlisted  men  for  tasks  badly  suited  to  their 
capacities  or  for  tasks  that  could  be  per- 
formed by  civilians  or  machines,  or  elim- 
inated entirely  Again,  ask  any  ex-O  I  for 
evlrjence. 

Better  pay  at  the  time  to  volunteers  also 
might  lessen  the  political  appeal  of  veterans' 
benefits  that  we  now  grant  after  the  event. 
These  now  cost  S6  billion  a  year  or  one-third 
as  much  is  current  annual  payroll  costs  for 
the  active  armed  forces — and  they  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  rise  under  present  conditions. 

THE  RACTAL  COMPOSITION   OF  VOLUNTEER  rORCES 

Or.e  objection  that  has  been  voiced  against 
volunteer  forces  Is  that  they  would  be  staffed 
predominantly  by  Negroes  because  a  military 
career  would  be  so  much  more  attractive 
than  the  other  alternatives  open  to  them. 

There  is  first  a  question  of  fact  This  tend- 
ency Is  present  today  In  exaggerated  form — 
the  present  levels  of  pay  are  comparatively 
more  attractive  to  Negroes  than  the  higher 
leve'.s  of  p>a7  for  voluntary  forces  would  be 
And  this  shows  up  In  a  much  higher  rate  of 
re-enllstment  by  Negroes  than  by  whites 
Yet  the  fraction  of  persons  In  the  armed 
forces  who  are  Negro  is  rouj?hly  the  same  as 
In  the  population  at  large  It  has  been  esti- 
mated th.xt  even  If  every  qualified  Negro  who 


does  not  now  serve  were  to  serve,  whites 
would  still  constitute  a  substantial  majority 
uf  ti^e  armed  forces.  And  this  Is  a  wholly  un- 
realistic pos&ibllUy.  The  military  services 
reqiure  a  wide  variety  of  skills  and  offer 
varied  opportunities  They  have  always  ap- 
pe.Uod  to  people  of  different  classes  and  back- 
grounds and  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
Particularly  If  pay  and  amenities  were  made 
more  attractive,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  they  would  draw  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community. 

The  Negroes  in  the  forces  tend  to  have 
lower  skills  than  the  whites.  As  a  result, 
they  constitute  a  larger  fraction  of  the  com- 
bat units  than  of  the  armed  forces  in  gen- 
eral. The  fraction  of  men  In  combat  in  Viet- 
nam who  are  Negro  Is  decidedly  higher  than 
their  proportion  la  the  population  Vet  even 
there,  they  are  a  small  minority  of  the  light- 
ing men.  More  important,  most  of  them  are 
there  by  choice  because  they  voluntarily 
chose  to  enlist  or  re-enllst. 

This  raises  the  basic  question  of  principle. 
Clearly,  it  Is  a  gx)d  th.ng  not  a  bad  thing 
to  offer  better  alternatives  to  the  currently 
disadvantaged.  The  argument  to  the  con- 
trary rests  on  a  political  Judgment:  that  a 
high  ratio  of  Negroes  in  the  armed  services 
would  exacerbate  racial  tensions  at  home 
and  provide  in  the  form  of  ex-soldlers  a  mil- 
itarily trained  group  to  foment  violence. 
Perhaps  there  Is  something  to  this.  My  own 
inclination  Is  to  regard  it  as  the  reddest  of 
red  herrings.  Our  Government  should  dis- 
criminate neither  in  the  civil  nor  In  the 
military  services  We  must  handle  our  do- 
mestic problems  .as  best  we  can  and  not  use 
them  as  an  excuse  for  denying  Negroes  oppor- 
tunities in  the  military  services.  We  should 
be  proud  of  the  armed  forces  for  the  fine  Job 
they  have  done  In  providing  opportunities 
to  the  disadvantaged  and  for  eliminating 
racial  discrimination— not  discriminate 
against  the  Negroes  In  manning  the  armed 
forces  because  we  have  done  so  much  less 
well  in  civilian  life. 

THE    FLEXIBILrrY    OF    VOLUNTARY    FORCES 

.\iiother  argument  that  has  been  made 
against  voluntary  forces  is  that  they  lack 
flexibility — and  that  world  conditions  may 
-hange  and  call  for  larger  or  smaller  armed 
forces  With  conscription,  draft  calls  can  be 
rapidly  stepped  up.  and  conversely 

This  is  a  real  problem — but  can  easily  be 
overrated,  Emergencies  must  be  met  with 
forces  in  being,  however  they  are  recruited 
Many  months  now  elapse  between  an  In- 
crease m  draft  calls,  and  the  availability  of 
additional  trained  men. 

The  key  question  Is  how  much  flexibility  Is 
required  Recruitment  by  voluntary  means 
can  provide  considerable  flexibility — at  a 
cost  The  way  to  do  so  Is  to  make  pay  and 
conditions  of  service  more  attractive  than 
necessary  There  will  then  be  an  excess  of 
volunteers — queues  If  the  number  of  men 
required  increases,  the  queues  can  be  short- 
ened, and  conversely. 

The  change  In  scale  involved  in  total  war 
is  a  very  different  matter.  IX  the  military 
Judgment  Is  that.  In  such  a  contingency, 
there  would  be  time  and  reason  to  expand 
the  armed  forces  manifold,  either  universal 
military  training  to  provide  a  trained  re- 
serve force,  or  stand-by  provisions  for  con- 
scription could  be  Justified  Both  are  very 
different  from  the  use  of  conscription  to 
man  the  standing  army  In  time  of  peace  or 
brush-ftre  wars  like  that  In  Vietnam  which 
require  recruiting  only  a  minority  of  young 
men. 

The  flexibility  provided  by  conscription 
has  .mother  side  It  means  that,  at  least  for 
a  time,  the  Administration  and  the  mlllUry 
services  can  proceed  fairly  arbitrarily  In 
committing  US.  forces  The  voluntary 
methi>l  provides  a  continuing  referendum 
of  the  pubUc  at  large  The  popularity  or 
unpopularity  of  the  activities  for  which  the 


armed  forces  are  used  will  clearly  affect  the 
ease  of  recruiting  men.  Tills  is  a  considera- 
tion that  win  be  regarded  by  some.  Including 
myself,  as  an  advantage  of  the  voluntary 
method,  by  others  as  a  disadvantage. 

ARE    VOLUNTARY     FORCES     A     POLITICAL     DANGER? 

A  final  objection  that  has  been  raised 
ag.ilnst  a  volunteer  army  Is  that  it  would  en- 
du.ger  political  freedom.  There  is  a  real 
danger,  but  it  arises  from  the  existence  of 
large  armed  forces  plus  the  industrial  com- 
plex required  to  support  them,  not  from 
the  method  of  recruiting  enlisted  men.  Our 
free  liistltuMoi.s  would  certainly  be  safer 
If  the  coi.da'ons  of  the  world  permitted  us 
to  maintain  sni  lUer  armed  forces.  But  they 
are  not  made  sTfer  by  using  compulsion 
rather  than  tree  choice  to  fill  the  ranks. 

The  military  ccup  Just  engineered  In 
Greece  was  by  an  army  manned  by  con- 
scripts. So  was  t!  e  recent  military  takeover 
In  Argentina.  Napoleon  and  Franco  rose  to 
power  at  the  head  of  conscripts.  Britain  and 
the  U.S.  have  maintained  freedom  while 
relying  primarily  on  volunteers;  Switzerland 
and  Sweden,  while  using  conscription.  It  Is 
hard  to  find  any  relation  historically  be- 
tween the  method  of  recrult'.iig  enlisted  men 
and  the  political  threat  from  the  armed 
forces. 

The  danger  to  liberty  comes  from  the  offi- 
cers, who  are  now  and  always  have  been  a 
professional  corps  of  volunteers.  However 
we  recruit  enll.^ted  men.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  adopt  practices  that  will  gu.ard  against 
the  political  danger  of  creating  a  military 
officers  corps  with  loyalties  of  Its  own  and 
out  of  contact  with  the  broader  body  politic 
Fortunately,  we  have  so  far  largely  avoided 
this  danger.  The  broad  bivsls  of  recruitment 
to  the  military  academies,  by  geography  as 
well  as  social  and  economic  factors,  the 
R.O  T.C  programs  in  the  colleges,  the  re- 
cruitment of  officers  from  enlisted  ranks,  and 
similar  measures,  have  all  contributed  to 
this  result. 

For  the  future,  we  need  to  continue  such 
a  broad  recruitment  policy  We  need  also  to 
foster  lateral  recruitment  Into  the  officers 
corps  from  civilian  activities — rather  than 
rely  primarily  on  promotion  from  within. 
The  military  services  no  less  than  the  civil 
service  need  and  will  benefit  from  In-and- 
outers.  For  the  political  gain,  we  should  will- 
ingly pay  the  higher  financial  costs  Involved 
in  fairly  high  turnover  and  rather  short 
average  terms  of  service  for  officers.  We 
should  follow  personnel  pwllcles  that  will 
continue  to  make  at  least  a  period  of  mili- 
tary service  as  an  officer  attractive  to  young 
men  from  many  walks  of  life. 

TTiere  Is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  political 
danger  altogether  But  it  can  be  minimized 
.as  readily  with  a  volunteer  as  with  a  con- 
scripted army. 

The  case  for  abolishing  conscription  and 
recruiting  our  armed  forces  by  voluntary 
methods  seems  to  me  overwhelming. 

We  should  at  once  raise  the  pay  of  en- 
listed men.  Improve  conditions  of  service 
and  stimulate  more  efficient  use  of  manpower 
by  the  services.  We  should  continue  to  raise 
the  pay  until  the  number  of  "true"  volun- 
teers Is  large  enough  so  that  the  lash  of 
compulsion  can  be  eliminated.  And  to  avoid 
procrastination  by  the  military,  who  will  be 
tempted  to  continue  to  rely  on  the  crutch 
of  conscription,  we  should  set  a  definite 
termination  date  for  conscription. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  OPPOSES 
QLTE  SUBSTITUTE  EDUCATION 
BILL 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  uimn- 

imous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
Thei-e  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  telling  criticisms  I  have  yet 
seen  of  H.R.  8983,  the  substitute  bill 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Ml-.  QuiEl  comes  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Dr.  John  B.  Davis,  Jr. 

Dr  Davis'  statement  sets  forth  with 
great  clarity  a  number  of  the  grave 
shortcomings  of  the  Quie  substitute — ^in 
jiarticular.  tiie  danger  that  the  school 
systems  of  our  cities  would  be  short- 
changed under  the  Quie  bill.  Dr.  Davis 
notes  that  he  does  not  feel  the  Quie  bill 
"has  sufficient  provisions  to  meet  the 
Intensive  needs  of  urban  education." 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Min- 
neapolis also  shows  how  Minnesota 
schools  have  benefited  under  categorical 
Federal  aid  programs,  such  as  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  the  National  De- 
fenise  Education  Act.  and  the  Elemen- 
taiT  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Membei-s  of 
the  House  to  read  Dr.  Davis'  thoughtful 
statement.  It  is  further  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  favorable  action  next  week 
on  H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
Dr.  Davis'  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

St.^tement  of  Dr  John  B.  Davis.  Jr.,  Super- 
intendent OF  Schools,  Minneapolis 
As  superintendent  of  schools  In  Minneap- 
olis, I  do  not  feel  comfortable  wlthjLhe  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  8983  (Quie  hill).  Th'fe'  cities  of 
America  have  unique  and  peculiar  problems 
and  Minneapolis  Is  no  exception.  The  flow  of 
dollars  to  public  schools  is  insufficient  gen- 
erally, and  In  my  Judgment,  particularly  so 
In  the  ca.'P  of  cities. 

FortunatL^ly,  federal  aid  programs  have 
been  effective  under  N.D.E.A.,  Vocational 
Education,  and  the  E  S  E.A.  These  categori- 
cal aids  have  permitted  us  to  concentrate  on 
specific  curriculum  areas  or  on  the  specific 
health  and  education  needs  of  students.  The 
gradual  exjianslon  of  these  programs  has 
broadened  the  base  of  Involvement  without 
violating  the  Important  principle  of  pump- 
inc  enough  money  in  to  make  an  educational 
difference  Certainly  our  science  programs  are 
superior  to  what  they  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  N.D.E  A.  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  vocational  education  Is  strong 
because  of  the  categorical  aid  designed  for  It. 
One  can  also  point  to  Title  II  of  the  E.S.E.A. 
to  Identify  funds  for  modernization  and  re- 
inforcement In  the  rapidly  changing  cate- 
gorical areas  of  audio  visual  and  library  ma- 
terials. 

The  Indicated  categorical  aids  have  come 
to  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  through  a 
state  plan  submitted  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  In  the  N.D.E.A.  and 
E  S  E  A..  Title  II,  Minneapolis  has  received 
the  minimum  amount  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  could  allocate  to  a  school 
district.  In  the  case  of  N.D.E.A.,  the  reim- 
bursement within  the  state  ranged  from  40% 
to  60 '^:  Minneapolis  was  allowed  40%  reim- 
bursement. In  the  case  of  E.S.E.A.,  Title  II, 
the  reimbursement  within  the  state  ranged 
from  $1.25  per  pupil  to  $2.25  per  pupil.  Min- 
neapolis w.is  allowed  $1.26  per  pupil. 

The  allocation  of  funds  under  Title  I, 
E  S.E  A  .  was  determined  by  regulations  for- 
mulated at  the  United  SUtes  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Minneapolis  was  allocated  a  per  pupil 


amount  based  on  the  number  of  qualified, 
disadvantaged  children.  There  is  no  criteria 
Indicated  in  H.R.  8983  that  would  give  an 
equitable  distribution — Indeed,  one  is  fearful 
that  our  allocation  might  be  reduced  and  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  cannot  afford  any  loss. 

While  our  State  Commissioner  has  Indi- 
cated his  support  of  the  newly  recognized 
Intensive  educational  needs  of  our  city 
schools,  H.R.  8983  does  not  contain  sufficient 
language  to  Insure  support  for  him  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  Further,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  50%  clause,  there  is  no  direc- 
tion for  the  State  Legislature  or  the  State 
Board  of  Education  regarding  the  plight  of 
the  city. 

Section  708  of  the  Bill  Indicated,  "It  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  In  enacting  this  Title  that 
the  States  shall  have  utmost  freedom,  con- 
sistent with  certain  basic  requirements,  to 
use  the  appropriated  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  within  each  state  by 
meeting  educational  needs  which  the  state 
determines  are  most  urgent." 

I  do  not  feel  this  Bill  has  sufficient  provi- 
sions to  meet  the  intensive  needs  of  urban 
education.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  the  total 
amount  of  money  proposed  under  this  Bill 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  general  needs  of  edu- 
cation. 

General  aid  is  desirable  when  the  level  of 
aid  Is  sufficiently  high  to  have  Impact  on  the 
total  educational  program  (many  times  the 
proposed  amount).  Until  considerably  larger 
appropriations  are  available,  categorical  aid 
for  specific  purposes  makes  much  more 
sense." 


MORE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
SPEAK  OUT  AGAINST  QUIE  SUB- 
STITUTE: PORTLAND,  OREG. ;  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  CALIF.;  BOSTON, 
MASS.;  BUFFALO,  N.Y.;  KANSAS 
CITY,  MO.;  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  number  of  statements  from 
school  superintendents  from  some  of  the 
major  cities  in  the  United  States  ex- 
pressing their  strong  opposition  to  the 
substitute  bill  being  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Represent- 
ative Quie.  These  statements,  coming  as 
they  do  from  the  school  administrators 
who  must  be  responsible  at  the  local, 
grassroots  level,  for  providing  adequate 
education  in  their  communities,  consti- 
tute further  reason  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  these  statements  have 
been  added  those  of  other  school  super- 
intendents in  some  of  America's  leading 
cities:  Portland,  Oreg.;  San  Francisco. 
Calif.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.Y.: 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
These  voices  come  from  many  different 
cities  and  different  parts  of  the  country 
but  they  speak  as  one  in  opposition  to 
the  Quie  substitute  and  in  support  of 
H.R.  7819. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent 


I  insert  the  statements  to  which  I  have 
referred  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
More    School    Sltemntendents    Speak    Ovt 
Against  the  QtHE  SuBSTriuit  and  in  Favor 
ofHR  7819 

Dr.  Melvin  W.'  Barnes.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Portland,  Oregon,  May  1,  1967: 

"I  oppose  the  Quie  amendment  because  ed- 
ucational affairs  In  Oregon  are  not  yet  ready 
to  accommodate  such  changes  In  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  For 
the  present  1  believe  we  should  stay  with  the 
legislation  as  It  stands." 

Dr.  Harold  Spears,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  San  Francisco,  May  2.  1967: 

"Urge  opposition  to  the  Quie  amendment 
to  ESEA  and  other  Federal  education  pro- 
grams In  order  to  avoid  disruption  or  delay 
In  operating  Fall  1967  projects.  Early  author- 
ization needed  to  Insure  efficient  planning 
and  conduct.  Suggest  any  proposed  changes 
be  studied  for  possible  future  legislation  but 
schools  need  Immediate  approval  to  proceed 
with   Fall    term   programs." 

Dr.  William  H.  Ohrenberger,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools,  Boston.  May  5,  1967: 
"The    Boston    School    Committee    and    the 
Superintendent  are   deeply  concerned   about 
the  passage  of  an  Education  Bill. 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  support 
H.R.  7819  as  this  is  best  suited  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged  children  In 
Boston, 

"We  hope  you  will  oppose  any  substitute 
proposals  as  such  proposals  will  not  put  the 
money  where  it  is  most  sorely  needed." 

Dr.  Joseph  Manch,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Buffalo,  New  York.  May  8,  1967: 
"We  wish  to  record  unalterable  opposition 
to  H.R.  7477.  Quie  proposal  would  imperil 
all  present  and  projected  ESEA  services  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  Buf- 
falo. Passage  would  reduce  estimated  allot- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1968  by  $1.3  million 
crippling  total  program.  Urge  personal  ef- 
forts to  Insure  passage  of  ESEA  extension  as 
proposed  by  H.R  7819  and  its  companion 
bill  in  the  Senate." 

Dr.  James  A.  Hazlett.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  May  5,  1967: 
"Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Schools  have  bene- 
fited greatly  under  the  ESEA  Act.  We  urge 
you  vote  for  the  extension  of  ESEA  without 
any  cuts  in  appropriations  and  permit  pro- 
grams Just  getting  started  to  move  ahead. 
Any  substitute  proposals  at  this  time  would 
Jeopardize  what  has  been  started." 

Harmon  D.  Baldwin,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Metropolitan  School  District  of 
Wayne  Township,  Marion  County,  Indian- 
apolis. Indiana,  May  11.  1967. 

"May  I  urge  your  support  of  HR  7819. 
and  ask  that  you  resist  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  current  appropriation  or  to  change  the 
method  of  control.  It  is  functioning 
smoothly  as  it  is  presently,  it  Is  still  in  its 
Infancy  and  little  if  any  change  should  take 
place  at  the  present  time. 

"The  problem  that  could  exist  in  Church 
State  relations  is  seemingly  functioning 
smoothly  under  the  present  provisions  of 
89-10.  I  feel  that  to  disturb  this  would 
do  great  harm  to  the  local  communities  as 
well  as  to  the  National  problem." 


WALTER  LIPPMANN  SAYS  QUIE 
SUBSTITUTE  WOULD  "BRING 
DOWN  IN  A  CRASH"  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker  one  of 
the  mosc  dLstin^uLshed  observers  of 
American  life  for  many  years  has  been 
Waller  Lippmar.n 

Mr.  Lippmanii  s  deep  commitment  to 
improvinkr  American  education  generally 
and  to  strengthening  our  elementary  and 
secondan.-  >chools  m  particular  is  a  long- 
standing one  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
Members  of  the  Hou^e  and  Senate  will 
read  with  considerable  mtere.st  Walter 
Lippmarm's  column  of  tixiay.  May  16. 
1967.  concerning  the  Elemeniarv-  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
on  which  the  House  is  scheduled  to  vote 
next  week 

Mr.  Lippmann  notes  especially  that  the 
substitute  bill  offered  by  the  £?ent!eman 
from  Mlnne^ota  Mr  Quie'  would,  in 
Mr.  Lappmann  s  words,  brins;  down  in 
a  crash  the  structure  of  the  1965  settle- 
ment of  the  church  and  state  school 
issue." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr. 
Lippmann  s  article  on  the  Quie  bill,  en- 
titled   'Destructive  Reaction": 

DES-nH--CTIVE  Re.\ction 
I  By  Walter  Lippmann) 

There  is  under  serious  attack  the  measure 
which  may  well  come  to  b«  thought  of  as  the 
greatest  single  peacetime  achievement  of  the 
Kennedv-Johnson  Administration  This  is 
the  Education  Act  which  was  passed  in  1965 
This  act  ipened  the  way  through  the  conflict 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  antl-Catho- 
lics  the  conflict  which  has  been  so  stubborn 
and  perplexing  an  Irritant  In  the  life  of  the 
.American  people 

The  1965  Art  which  was  worked  up  In  the 
Kennedy  Administration  and  Improved  and 
en.icted  m  *he  Johnson  .Administration  set- 
tled, or  at  least  quieted  down,  the  contro- 
versy over  whether  Federal  money  may  be 
used  for  the  education  of  children  In  Catho- 
lic schools  The  whole  arrangement  is  In  great 
Jeopardy  todav  owing  to  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Representative  Quie  which  would  destroy 
•.he  financial  structure  of  the  1965  settlement 

The  principle  of  the  1965  settlement  is  that 
Federal  monev  may  be  used  for  educational 
projects  which  are  wholly  unrelated  to  reli- 
gious teachings,  and  that  Catholic  children 
m  parochial  schools  may  participate  In  them. 
Federal  funds  are  used  to  Improve  education 
m  districts  with  many  poor  families  The 
monies  are  spent  by  public  school  authori- 
ties bur  they  devise  programs  in  which 
Catholic  students  participate 

Since  1965  the  old  controversy  has  subsided. 
The  antl-Cathollcs  have  accepted  the  Act 
which  provides  Catholic  children  with  educa- 
tional advantages  The  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  the  Catholic  community  have  been  satis- 
fled  although  the  parochial  schools  receive 
no  direct  aid  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation which  ardently  proposed  a  quite  dif- 
ferent measure  of  Federal  aid.  had  supported 
the   1965  Act  since  It  was  enacted 

Mr  Quie  proposes  to  unsettle  all  this  Not 
that  he  wishes  to  spend  less  monev  He  :s  ask- 
inj?  for  ,t  total  authorization  of  three  billions 
while  Rep  Brademis'  bill,  which  Is  the  Ad- 
ministration bill,  would  come  to  about  3  3 
billions  Mr  Quie  has  fixed  his  attention 
upon  the  control  of  the  funds  to  be  allocated 
for  aid  to  education  As  against  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  1965  the  Quie  bill  Is  bi»-sed  on 
the  plausible  slogan  that  the  states  should 
themselves  distribute  education  funds  But 
the  constitutions  of  some  20  states  bar  the 
use  of  state  funds  for  parochial  schools  If 
the  funds  presently  administered  by  HEW 
were  to  be  given  over  to  the  states,  the  whole 
church-state  question  would  be  reopened 
The  Quie  bill   would  bring  down  in  a  crash 


the  structure  of  the   1965  settlement  of   the 
church  and  stale  school  Issue 

Furthermore  the  Quie  bill  woiUd  spread 
education  funds  much  more  evenly  over  the 
Nations  school  districts.  This  would  mean 
that  poor  schools,  mainly  In  the  rural  South 
and  in  the  big  cities,  would  lose  support  If 
the  Quie  bill  were  passed,  sixteen  southern 
and  border  states  would  lose  371  million  dol- 
Isurs.  and  California.  Illinois,  and  New  York, 
with  their  large  urban  populations  would 
lose  about  130  million  In  1969  For  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  these  are  not  big  amounts,  and 
distributed  equally"  they  would  make  al- 
most no  difference  to  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can education  But  the  backward  districts 
would  suffer  severely  from  the  loss  of  these 
funds. 


CITIZENS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  FREE- 
DOM OPPOSE  QUIE  SUBSTITUTE 
AND  URGE  PASSAGE  OF  H  R  7H19. 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr  Br.ademasI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker.  «ith 
every  day  that  passes  another  prouo 
dedicated  to  the  CDntinuation  of  efTec- 
tue  programs  of  Federal  support  of 
State  and  local  efforts  in  elementary  and 
leondaiy  pduc.Uion  sreaks  out  against 
tne  so-called  Quie  substitute  and  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  H  R  7819  the 
Elementar>'  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1967  reported  to  this 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

For  example,  the  Citizens  for  Educa- 
tional Freedom,  an  organization  with  a 
particular  interest  In  programs  affect- 
ing children  attending  private  schools, 
has  just  Issued  a  statement  strongly  en- 
dorsing H.R  7819  and  strongly  oppos- 
ing the  Quie  substitute 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  to  the  education 
of  the  young  people  of  our  country  and 
also  because  of  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinuing programs  in  which  both  public 
and  private  school  children  are  par- 
ticipatins,  I  believe  the  statement  of  the 
Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom  is  most 
significant,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Jeremiah  D  Buckley,  executive  directwr 
of  the  CEF.  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom. 

Washington   DC.  May  10.  1967 

Dear  Congressman  Becau.se  of  a  deep  con- 
cern over  the  implications  which  the  pro- 
posed Rfpublican  amendments  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  hold 
for  children  .sttendlng  private  scJiools.  Cit- 
izens for  Educational  Freedom  wishes  to 
make  its  position  perfectly  clear  We  are  sup- 
porting HR  7819  without  amendments  We 
are  convinced  that  the  proposed  Quie  sub- 
s'ltute  does  not  provide  for  equitable  treat- 
ment for  private  school  children 

Our  position  was  taken  after  thorough 
study  of  all  ramlflcatlons  Including  careful 
co:;sideiation  of  the  amended  version  of  the 
proposals  Our  conclusion  was  based  on  three 
principal  factors: 


1 1 1  The  proposed  amendments  do  not  ade- 
quately protect  the  rights  of  private  school 
children. 

i2i  The  legislative  procedure  in  this  case 
Is  open  to  serious  question  and  has  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  ol  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
This  defect  could  result  In  a  substantial 
deprivation  of  benefits  to  children  In  all 
schools. 

(3)  The  amendments  would  allocate  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  funds  In  'block 
grants"  to  the  states  to  provide  programs, 
which,  in  total  effect,  would  amount  to  gen- 
eral aid  to  public  schools,  while  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  private  school  children  would 
not  be  proportionately  met.  Programs  de- 
signed for  them  would  be  restricted  to  spe- 
cial projects  such  as  shared  time,  educational 
television,  etc. 

Additionally,  we  have  strong  reservations 
relative  to  the  extent  private  school  children 
vi,-ould  participate  under  a  system  which 
vested  so  much  authority  in  state  educa- 
tional agencies  Our  experience  indicates  that 
these  children  would  be  at  a  distinct  dlsad- 
v,\niage. 

CEP  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  efforts 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  resolve  these  complex  problems  The 
changes  which  have  been  made  since  the 
original  version  of  the  Quie  substitute  was 
made  known  demonstrate  good  faith  and  a 
concern  for  progress  in  education  These 
changes,  however,  do  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  They  do  not  meet  our  funda- 
mental objections. 

Because    of    some    confusion    surrounding 
the  provisions  of  the  Quie  substitute.  CEF 
feels    obligated    to    make    Its    views    knovku 
directly    to    the    Congress. 
Respectfully. 

JtRtMiAH  D    Buckley. 


A  BILL  TO  ?:LIMINATE  SOCI.AL 
SECURITY  LAW  DISCRIMINA- 
TION AGAINST  WORKING  WIVES, 
WIDOWS.   AND   WIDOWERS 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr  MvlterI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.^rkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  .Act  to  correct  the 
injustices  worked  by  that  Act  aeainst 
working  wives,  widows,  and  widowers 

The  law  now  requires  a  retired  wife 
or  widow  who  had  worked  to  draw  social 
security  benefits  either  as  a  wife — or 
widow — or  as  a  worker,  whichever  is 
greater  What  tins  often  nieans  is  that  a 
husband  and  wife  w  ho  have  worked  draw 
lower  benefits  than  those  couples  where 
only  the  husband  has  worked 

The  present  social  security  law  pro- 
vides that  a  widow  with  two  minor  chil- 
dren who  draws  the  highest  benefit  lo.ses 
S!,296  yearly,  if  she  work.*;  and  earns  an 
average  $3,600  Nor  does  the  i^resent  law 
cover  widowers  with  minor  cinldren 
They  would,  under  my  bill,  be  entitled  to 
benefits  If  their  deceased  wife  was  cov- 
ered In  the  ca.se  of  widows,  when  this 
SI. 296  Is  added  to  the  social  security  and 
Income  taxes  they  must  pay,  they  wind 
up  with  a  yearly  income  of  less  thiin 
$2,000  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  living 
wage — especially   wlien    tlieie   are   chll- 
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dren  to  be  cared  for.  Similarly,  the  wid- 
ower with  growing  children  should  be 
entitled  to  whatever  benefits  his  late 
wife  may  have  accrued  during  her  work- 
ing lifetime. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases 
ot  discrimination  in  the  social  security 
law  is  that  section  which  denies  to  the 
families  of  working  women  the  same 
benefits  received  by  the  families  of  work- 
ing men,  even  though  the  working 
woman  must  pay  the  same  social  secu- 
rity tax. 

My  bill  will  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  end  each  of  these  cases  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  fair  sex  who 
presently  are  treated  so  unfairly,  and 
against  widowers  who  must  cope  with 
the  problem  of  being  both  father  and 
mother  to  their  minor  children.  I  am 
happy  to  follow  the  lead  in  this  respect 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths!, who  introduced  the  same  bill  on 
May  8,  1967. 

A   TIME   TO   TALK— OR   A   TIME   TO 
ACT? 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Holland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
an  issue  regarding  the  conditions  existing 
today  in  our  western  uranium  mines  it 
is  debate  that  seeks  to  measure  economic 
considerations  against  human  life. 

Conscience  questions  debate  where  the 
record  is  so  graphic — nearly  100  miners 
dead  and  10  times  that  number  doomed — 
and  dying. 

While  we  talk  men  are  working — at 
that  pursuit  and  under  those  conditions 
that  brought  their  brother  miners  and 
their  families  to  the  pitiable  situation 
that  now  confronts  them,  and  confronts 
us  all. 

The  Secretary"s  action  is  also  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  whose 
letter,  which  I  include  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  outlines  an  im- 
patience with  debate  to  match  his  con- 
cern for  the  lives  of  his  member  miners. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.NTTED  STEEI.WORKER.S  OF   AMERICA. 

Pjtt^hurgh.  Pa  .  May  10.  1967. 

Hon      WILLARD    W      WIRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor, 

V  S  Drpartmt'ht  of  Labor. 

Wa.-^hmqton.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  :  Recent  disclosures  of 
the  terrific  death  toll  to  be  expected  among 
uranium  miners  leaves  little  doubt  that  a 
strict  .suindard  to  control  the  concentration 
of  radon  daughters  and  to  lessen  the  miners" 
exposure  to  the  gas  must  be  established  In 
order  to  protect  our  miners  against  further 
cieiith    sentences 

The  various  agencies  of  the  government 
have  already  studied  the  situation — perhaps, 
even  too  long  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
However,  when  we  think  about  the  lives  of 
the  miners,  far  too  much  time  has  been  con- 
sumed in  ."cientlflc  controversy.  Enough  data 


has  already  been  accumulated  upon  which 
to  promulgate  a  standard. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  was  unable  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment in  establishing  the  .3  Working  Level 
standard,  your  decision,  under  authorities 
vested  In  you  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  debate 
the  issue  no  longer  has  the  complete  support 
of  the  IJnlted  Steelworkers  of  America.  The 
failure  of  the  government  to  act  In  the  past 
may  be  explained  by  many  factors.  Its  fail- 
ure to  act  now  cannot  be  Justified. 

I  have  already  Indicated  our  endorsement 
of  the  .3WIj  standard  in  a  letter  dated  March 
29,  1967,  to  Dr.  Paul  Tompkins,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council. 
Our  primary  concern  Is  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  dangerous  gas  be  brought  to  safe 
levels.  Debates  as  to  what  degree  Individual 
miners  have  been  exposed  become  more 
academic  when  the  degree  of  concentration 
has  been  reduced  to  a  level  consistent  with 
health  and  safety  standards. 

In  arriving  at  the  formulation  of  the 
.3WL  standard,  we  recognize  that  economic 
values  must  take  a  second  place  when  hu- 
man values  are  at  stake.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  ua  that  any  economic  consideration 
should  enter  Into  the  formulation  of  a  stand- 
ard on  safety  and  health.  Furthermore,  we 
are  convinced  that  there  are  adequate  meth- 
ods for  the  enforcement  of  the  standard  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Concen- 
tration of  Tadon  daughters  above  .3WL  can 
be  measured.  Mines  which  are  unable  to  con- 
trol the  concentration  below  such  levels 
should  be  closed  until  such  time  as  the  opera- 
tors can  Install  the  proper  ventilating  equip- 
ment. 

We  hope  that  your  positive  action  will 
be  duplicated  by  other  agencies  having  Jur- 
isdiction over  uranium  mines.  Your  order  on 
radiation  standards  for  uranium  mines 
should  be  a  guideline  for  the  Department  cf 
Interior  In  enforcing  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Non-metallic  Mine  Safety  Act.  which  our 
Union  vigorously  supported  for  many  years 
before  Its  enactment  last  year. 

The  life  and  death  of  many  miners  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  Issuing  of  vigorous  safety 
standards.  We  endorse  your  position  on  the 
uranium  standards  because  it  means  protec- 
tion from  lung  cancer  for  miners,  many  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I.  W.  Abel.  President. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MANPOWER  RE- 
PORT,  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Holland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  "was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  first  enacted  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  the  then 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg, 
apE>ointed  Dr.  Seymour  Wolfbehi  as  head 
of  the  OfBce  of  Manpower,  Automation, 
and  Training.  Dr.  Wolfbein  earned  the 
respect  and  high  regard  of  all  of  tis  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  birth  of  MDTA. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Dr.  Wolfbein  has 
left  the  Department  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity in  Philadelphia.  The  academic 
world's  gain  has  not,  I  think,  been  the 
public  service's  loss,  because  in  whatever 


pKJSt  he  holds.  Dr.  Wolfbein's  talents  and 
ability  will  continue  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  shaping  the  Nation's  manpower 
policies. 

The  May  1  Philadelphia  Inquirer  car- 
ried an  article  by  Dr.  Wolfbein,  com- 
menting on  the  Presidents  1967  Man- 
power Report  to  the  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 
^LANPOWER  Report  Gives  Boost  to   War   on 

Unemployment 
(By  Dr   S.  L   Wolfbein,  Dean  ol  Temple  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Business  Administration) 

••We  u-iU  do  our  best.  We  will  try  and  try 
again.  We  will  never  lose  sight  of  our  goal — 
to  guarantee  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
unlock  his  own  potential:  to  earn  the  satis- 
faction of  standing  on  his  own  two  feet." 

With  these  words  from  the  President's 
Miinpower  Report  for  1967  the  campaign 
against  unemployment  and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty took  an  important  new  turn  this  week. 

Among  the  prime  targets  are  the  "'intracta- 
bles.  "  those  who  haven't  shared  in  the  eco- 
nomic gains  of  the  last  six  years  of  prosperi- 
ty and  affluence  in  America 

The  results  of  the  new  strategy,  which  de- 
liberately zeroes  in  a  package  of  programs  at 
the  urban  ghettoes.  are  still  to  be  seen,  of 
course. 

NEW    proposals    clear 

But  the  facts  which  gave  birth  to  those 
proposals  are  hard,  clear  and  unassailable. 
And  Philadelphia,  it  turns  out.  represents  a 
hard,   clear,  unassailable  case  In  point. 

Ironically,  the  more  employment  rises  and 
the  more  unemployment  falls  for  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole,  the  clearer  become  the 
problems  and  the  stresses  among  the  remain- 
ing hard  core. 

"The  paradox  of  prosperity"'  is  how  the 
Manpower  Report  puts  it 

In  recent  months,  while  unemployment 
was  running  below  4  percent  overall,  and  be- 
low 2  percent  for  white  collar  workers  and 
married  family  breadwinners,  it  was  more 
than  20  percent  for  Negro  teenage  boys  and 
more  than  30  percent  for  Negro  teenage  girls. 

HIGHEST    IN    PHILADELPHU 

In  a  recent  study  the  Government  looked 
at  joblessness  among  young  people  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  Philadelphia  turned  out  to 
have  the  highest  rate  for  Its  Negro  youth. 

This  kind  of  side-by-side  wall  of  inequality 
turns  out  to  be  even  higher  than  our  stand- 
ard nieasurements  show. 

Unemployment,  as  officially  defined,  in- 
cludes i>eople  who  are  ""actively  seeking  work" 
and  oan"t  find  any.  With  the  new  Manpower 
Report  for  1967  we  have  a  ne"*"  concept 

It  includes  not  only  those  who  meet  the 
official  definition  of  unemployment,  but  also 
those  who  are  working  only  part  time  even 
though  they  are  looking  for  full-time  work: 
those  who  are  working  full  time  but  are  still 
earning  less  than  the  poverty  Ui'.e;  those  '*ho 
have  given  up  entirely  in  the  search  for  a 
Job  after  constant  rebuffs,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  never  get  counted  at  all. 

LACK    OF    EDUCATION 

A  recent  survey  among  10  urban  sliun  areas 
shows  that  Just  about  one  out  of  every  three 
urban  slum  residents  has  a  serious,  tension- 
producing  Job  problem. 

Philadelphia,  represented  in  the  survey  by 
the  North  Philadelphia  area,  turr.s  out  to  be 
right  up  there  also  with  a  one-third  rate. 

Significantly,  almost  exactly  half  of  urban 
slum  residents,  by  their  ow-n  statements, 
traced  their  problems  to  lack  of  education, 
training,  skill  and  experience. 

The  1967  Manpower  Report  announces  a 
program  of  concentrated  services  at  what 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  has 
called  the  Jugular  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty — the  urban  ghetto. 
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FRONT  or  ACTION 

The  urbin  slum  neighborhood  becomes 
th«  tront  where  the  action  ts.  The  heart  of 
the  m.if.er  lies  In  the  concentrated  package 
of  progrunis  which  uses  training.  Job  coun- 
seling, remedial  education,  help  In  trans- 
portation, health  care,  child  care  services, 
"coach"  support  for  the  slum  worker,  second 
and  third  chance?  for  tho^e  who  fall  at  first. 
Job  development  with  employers  for  those 
with  records  of  r>.rrest,  etc. 

Iii  his  Manpower  Report,  the  President 
speciflrially  calls  for  a  minimum  goal  of 
lOO.COO  Jobs  for  the  resldenti  of  these  target 
slums  during  the  next  year,  and  asks  for 
$133  million  more  funds  under  the  war-m- 
pov»rty   legislation    to   ach'.eve   that   goal. 

Whit  makes  the  education-trsaning  route 
a  promising  one  Is  another  slde-by-slde  phe- 
norienon:  the  existence  of  substantial 
!)h:>rt-.ges  of  labor  at  the  same  time  and 
s-iri»  place  with  substantial  unemployment. 

Here  ag.iln.  the  Government  emphasized 
this  point  by  calling  attention  to  the  reecnt 
suuatlon  in  Phll.idelphl.a  where  63  percent 
of  the  Job  vac.inctes  were  for  white  collar 
and  skilled  pe-tple.  l^at  only  18  percetit  of 
the  xinemployed  were  able  to  fill  those  kinds 
of  job's.  On  the  other  hanJ,  28  percent  of 
Phil.idelphi.i's  Joble.'a  were  unskilled,  yet 
onl;-  5  percent  of  the  Job  openings  were  in 
th  I*  category. 

The  M.n:x)wer  Report  for  1967  makes  a 
point  of  D'lrticular  interest  to  the  business 
communliy  in  Its  recognition  of  the  fjct 
thjt  most  of  the  effort  dcpendi  on  the  av.-.ll- 
abilliy  01  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

In  fact,  one  oi  the  major  triumphs  of  m.in- 
po*cr  training  lust  year  was  the  more  than 
60.000  on-the-J.>b  tri>.nlng  slots  generated  by 
various  business  and  trade  asaoclt.tions  act- 
ing M  pr.ine  cotitr.ictors  for  the  Governnient. 

T1ie  Mmpxiwer  P. 'port  acknowledges  these 
gains,  ask.-;  for  more  and  recommends  an-.^ther 
$5  5  million  tn  help  private  Industry  In 
mountlni<  »  ■.  .u,^'.  of  e.xperlmental  projects 
to  tr.\ln  the  li       i.mtuged  worker. 

INITED    STATES    W\3    LAST 

This  ye.'r's  M  npov.-er  Report  celebrate* 
the  fifth  anntvers.Try  of  the  Minpower  De- 
vel>pment  and  Tr-'tnlng  A.-'t  which.  In  fact, 
rei-ititres  the  report  to  beg.n  with.  The  United 
States  was  the  \\st  country  of  the  Western 
World  to  emb.irk  on  a  publicly  supported 
in.mpowcr  tr-ilnlng  program.  But  having 
'.>Mt  the  step,  it  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
perf ''rm,Tnces  of  other  nations. 

By  th's  time,  .ib  ut  half  a  million  people 
hwe  been  engaged  n  Institutional  training 
and  .ibout  thret?  out  of  every  four  who  finish 
get  Jobs.  Cn-the-Job  tr.ilnlng,  where  learn- 
ing goeT  on  in  the  plices  of  business,  has 
mushroomed  to  the  point  where  an  addi- 
tional 120.000  people  i:re  involved,  and  where 
nine  out  of  every  ten  who  finish  get  Jobs. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  trainees  are  youth, 
critically  In  r.»ed  of  employment  to  make  a 
s'„Trt  In  their  work  car°ers;  30  percent  are 
noTwhlte,  those  who  bear  the  brunt  of  dls- 
crlmlnitlon;  and  40  percent  i  more  than 
double  the  correrpor.dlng  proportion  In  the 
Job  market)  are  Ions:-term  Jobless  who  have 
run  out  of  the  regular  supports  such  as  un- 
employment ins'ir^n-^*' 


RESOLUnri.V     of     RHODE     ISL.AND 
GFNFR.AL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr  PRYC>Fi  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
inviu.s  con.sei'.t,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr  TiernajjI  may  extend 
his  remark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record 
and  includt^  t  xtraneoiis  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr    TIERNAN    Mr    Speaker    I  would 


like  to  include  m  the  Recohd  a.  it^olu- 
tion  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  As- 
sembly petitioning  Congress  t.i  provide 
authority  to  the  States  for  the  right  of 
disbursal  of  Federal  funds  in  the  area  of 
air  pollution  control  projjram.  As  an  In- 
troductory to  this  resolution  I  would  like 
to  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  com- 
munication from  Secretary  of  State  Au- 
gust P.  LaFrancp.  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Is'and  and  Providence  Plantations. 
State  oi  Riioi>c  Isiand  and  Provi- 
DBNCE  Plan  iations,  Dii-ahment 
or  State,  OtricE  or  ths  Secre- 
taby  or  State, 

Providence,  May  1.  1987. 

Hon     ROBEiT   O.    TlERNAN. 

L.mgworih  tiou-  -  Office  Building. 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

De-ai:  RE:'.^t.sENTArr.  e  Timinan  :  I  am  di- 
rected by  the  General  Assembly  to  transmit 
to  you  the  enclosed  certified  copy  of  re.'olu- 
tlon  (3  271 1.  Introduced  by  Senator  Calvin 
C  Dykemun,  entitled  Resolution  Memoriallis- 
ini;  Congress  to  Provide  Greater  State  Sanc- 
tion and  Disbursement  of  Feder..l  Funds  for 
-\;r  Pollutlcn  Purposes,  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  January  Session,  A.D. 
1967  and  Oetame  effective  April  29,  1C67. 
Very  truly   yours, 

ALCCST   P     LAFRANCr, 

Secretary  of  Slate. 

S.  271 
Rrsolutlon   memor'.illz^n-  Congr-^*   to  pro- 
vide greater  sfUe  sni  ctlon  and  dlshiirr.e- 

mf'it   of  Fedrral   fu.id»  for  air   poll.'tlon 

purposes 

Wherens.  »he  n.'^tum  recently  has  becumc 
...re   of    the    in^.eront    dangers   which    ulr 
,1    itjtlc-n  produces:  and 

Wherei's,  In  acord  incc  with  this  hazftrd- 
o  IS  sltuat.on  Vut  federal  ;;overnment  hs 
embarked  on  a  pro^rts.'lve  proc;rini:  ar.d 

WherciiF.  Fuch  fpdcnl  funds  ih->nld  not  b-.- 
eiirmnrked  fv  r  s')ecl-''c  uses  by  the  stater 
prior  'o  Appropriation;  and 

Whereas.  The  Indtvtdu.il  stiitcs  are  better 
equlppwl  and  more  8*^31*  of  t'le  spcclflc 
pn  b!-^ins  \<hlch  m  ly  be  encouulered  In  their 
i^wn  statch:    and 

Wherea.s,  The  ;.ln'.s  of  an  atr  pollution 
tir(n;<-Am  are  Indcrd  applaudable  but  should 
not  be  limited  by  ovcr-der.nlUve  laws;  now, 
therti  ire.  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  State  Of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  through  Its  gen- 
er:il  assembly  now  requests  the  Congress  of 
'he  United  States  to  give  consideration  to 
this  resolution  In  limiting  air  pollution  lej;- 
Islation  whose  ends  can  better  be  served  by 
state  disburyemer.t    and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  fen.Ttors  and  repre«ent- 
..tlves  from  Rhode  Island  In  said  congress  be 
.-:nd  they  are  hereby  earnestly  requested  to 
i;-e  concerted  effort  to  assist  the  stales  In 
their  plea  for  d.sbursal  of  federal  funds  for 
•ilr  pKillutlon  control,  and  the  secretary  of 
state  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
trinsmlt  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  said  Congress. 

August  P  LaFrance. 

Secrettry  of  State. 


THE    RIGHT    TO    SELL    INSURANCE 
ON  CREDIT  CARDS 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  f  Mr  BrownI  may  extend  his 
remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  introduced  House 
Resolution  420  in  an  effort  to  deii  rmine 
what  action  might  be  necessary  to  halt 
what  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  sup- 
pressing competition  in  the  insurance 
industry. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution,  itself, 
and  a  news  release  issued  by  my  office 
give  a  clear  picture  of  the  problem.  If 
there  are  no  objections.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  text  of  these  two  items  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
H    Res.  429 

Whereas  modern  marketing  services,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  computers,  electronic  data 
processing  systetns,  and  credit  card  billing 
and  collecting  of  insurance  premiums,  ap- 
pear to  create  Increasing  capabilities  for 
making  available  insurance  coverage  at  sub- 
stantially more  economical  rates  in  special- 
ized Instances;  and 

Whereas  It  i-,  charged  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  d-^ny  th^  people  of  t.ie  United 
States  the  freedom  lo  take  advantage  of  sav- 
ings which  may  Uo  olfercd  as  a  result  of  said 
mar'-:etlng  improvements,  and  that  these  ef- 
forts are  for  the  exprr.'-';  pnrpo.^e  of  restrain- 
ing the  sale  of  certrun  Insurance  coverages 
m.ir'itited  through  the  Uie  of  credit  card  fa- 
cilities m  ordT  to  force  the  consumer  to 
purciiate  coverage  through  commissioned 
agents;  and 

Where  is  these  eloit?.  are  alleged  to  t:i- 
I'ude  legislation  which  is  pending  or  has 
heen  enacted  In  certain  States  deslgnei  to 
re--trict  or  prohib't.  dlrecflv  or  Inclreccly, 
the  sale  or  purchase  or  this  Insurance  cov- 
erage: Now,  therefore,  be  !t 

Rc'^olrcd.  Tl^.it  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  Kousc  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  cf  whom 
he  shall  desisTnatp  as  ch-iii'm^n.  Anv  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  fllled  In  the  .^ame  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  lull  and  complete  Investigation 
of  attempts  to  Interfere,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, with  free  competition  In  providing 
more  economical  insurance  coverage,  with 
the  particular  view  of  determining  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  ti.e  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  respect  to  etforts  to  restrain 
the  sale  of  certain  ln.=!urance  coverages  which 
are  marketed  through  the  use  of  credit  card 
facilities. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearing?,  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
pl.'ices  Within  the  United  States,  Including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
wh°tlier  the  Hou'.e  1?  In  seFslon,  has  recesied, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings, 
and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records.  correspondence.  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary; except  that  neither  the  committee  nor 
any  subcommittee  thereof  may  sit  while  the 
House  Is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit 
shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  House. 
.Subpenas  may  be  Issued  und-?r  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  pre.sent 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
an  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed   with  the  Clerk  of  the  H.use. 


May  m,  1967 
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INVKSTIGATION      OF         UNFAIR      RESTRAINT"      OF 

Credit  Card  Insurance  Sales  SorcHT 
Congressman  George  E  Brown.  Jr.  (Dem.- 
Callf.)  this  week  Introduced  a  resolution  in 
Congress  calling  for  an  investigation  of 
charges  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  pre- 
vent the  public  from  purchasing  certain 
Insurance  policies  that  arc  now  beini;  made 
available  through  credit  cud  faciUties. 

Brown's  proposal  Is  to  establish  a  lO-nicni- 
ber  select  committee  that  W3u!d  lu\c.=  ti;-;ate 
•attempts  to  Interfere,  directly  or  inclirectly. 
with  free  competition  in  providing  more  eco- 
nomical In-urance  coverage."  The  commit- 
tee would  investigate  and  report  back  to 
Congress  before  the  end  of  the  1968  Congres- 
sional session. 

The  resolution  Indicated  a  need  for  Fed- 
eral Intervention  because  of  the  possible  in- 
volvement of  State  legislatures,  polntih:^  out 
that  the  elTorts  to  prevent  credit  card  in- 
surance sales  are  alleged  to  "include  legisla- 
tion which  Is  pending  or  hr.s  been  en.ict'.d  in 
certain  States  designed  to  restrict  or  pro- 
hibit" th;  sale  cf  this  insurance  coverage. 

"It  is  dlfflcult  to  determine  what  ccminlt- 
tee  In  cither  the  House  of  Representatives  cr 
the  Senate  wauld  h.ve  juvisdictlon  ov-r  \\\is 
matter,"  Congrc;sman  Brown  stated,  in  ex- 
plaining his  reason  for  asking  tli:it  a  special 
committee  ;',o  Into  the  m.ntter.  "Congress  has 
left  the  regulation  of  the  Insurance  lndu.> 
try  to  the  st.-'.tes  fcr  mai.y  years  but  now, 
with  sales  and  people  crossing  state  lines  so 
qu'ckly  and  easily  *lt  may  be  that  the  Fed- 
er.U  government  will  have  to  get  back  'nt-3 
this  field." 

Brow^l  pointed  out  that,  as  the  resolution 
states,  "Modern  marketing  services,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  computers,  electronic  data 
processing  systems,  and  credit  card  billing 
and  collecting  of  Ir.-urance  premiums,  .tp- 
pe.ir  to  create  lncrcastn<r  capabilities  for 
making  available  Insurance  coverage  at  sub- 
stantially more  economical  rates  In  special- 
ized instances." 

"It  the  charges  that,  for  instance,  insur- 
ance agents  and  agents'  asfociatlons  arc  u;- 
Ing  undue  Influence  over  state  Icgislatvaes  in 
order  to  get  restrictive  legislation  passed  to 
prevent  this  type  of  sale."  the  Congressman 
explained,  "and  If  It  l.s.  Indeed,  a  legitimate 
saving  on  Insurance  that  would  fully  pro- 
tect the  customer,  then  I  see  a  parallel  situ- 
ation to  the  civil  rights  or  vot:ng  ri-hts  laws 
wherein  the  Congress  was  forced  lo  step  In 
to  protect  Individuals  from  unfair  state 
laws." 

Brown  was  supported  by  a  California  col- 
league. Rep.  Richard  Hanna.  who  also  intro- 
duced the  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House   Committee  on  Rules. 


FORF.-TRY  OUTLOOK  IN   1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Johnson  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sa.s? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ever-increasing  demands 
ujxin  the  Nation's  forest  lands  make  it 
nece.-isary  for  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch.  States,  forest  industries, 
and  others  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
trends  wlrrh  may  affect  the  long-range 
timber  .supply  situation  For  that  reason, 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record  the 
following  speech  by  Chief  Edward  P. 
Cliff,  of  the  Departmf^nt  of  Agriculture's 
Forest  Service,  to  th"  Forest  Industries 
Committee  om  Timber  Valuation  and 
Tixatior.  here  in  Washington  on  May  5. 


As  Mr.  Cliff  rightly  points  out,  there 
is  a  time  element  to  be  concerned  with 
in  our  efforts  to  increase  timber  supplies. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "instanf 
forest  as  far  as  the  production  ol  timber 
is  concerned.  He  stresses  the  vital  in- 
portance  of  forestry  research  as  a  basic 
factor  in  preparing  to  meet  future  de- 
mands, in  addition  to  action  programs 
designed  to  improve  and  better  utilize 
forest  ie.sources.  He  also  notes  the  sharp 
upward  trend  in  pulpwood  rca.uiremeiits 
and  in  nonconsumptive  uses  of  the  for- 
est as  he  urges  more  intensive  multiple 
use  management  of  forest  lands.  I  com- 
mend this  thought-provoking  speech  as 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  Congress: 

The  rcr.EaTRY  CT-TonK  in  1967 
iBv  Edward  P.  Cliff.  Ciiief,  Forest  Service. 
V.'-y.  Dop.irtment  cf  Agiirulture;  to  Forest 
It'dustrips  Committfe  on  Timber  Valua- 
tion a:Td  Tiyatior.  May  5,  1967,  Washing- 
to'i.  DC. I 

I  an  dehelitod  to  be  .'.ble  to  meet  with  you 
!->ere  today.  The  ro.  trr  of  members  of  your 
CommittPe  's  mr st  impres.'.iv?— it  Is  an  honor 
and  n.  pr:vile;n  to  participate  in  chis  session. 
Wo  Y.-?.  c  :.'.'-!'  li  i-i  common  wi'li  the  work 
of  yo'..i-  committee.  Forest  Service  units  all 
-•■.'.'"r  tlie  country  are  involved  in  timber 
•..LUi;i!-;on  on  a  day-by-day  basis  as  they  ap- 
;:vai.-a  "  "ci  put  up  for  sale  m.ore  than  12  b:!- 
iion  b'-aid  feet  of  ctan.pagc  each  year.  As 
for  t;  x.ition.  althouph  ilie  F  >rcst  Service  'lot-s 
not  actually  pay  taxes  as  such,  we  do  havt  a 
for.l'numg  interest  in  thf-  subject.  Shared 
;i-veut..e3  irc;n  National  Forests,  land  ex- 
riianm:-.^.  and  Ihe  encoarai.-ement  cf  be;ter 
fori-;  '  r.ianaeemciit  p  actices  o.'  .-m  I'l  pri»ale 
hokli:  gs  all  relate  directly  to  local  taxing 
authorities.  Ovir  rcla  -onslnps  with  forest  in- 
dustr.:.5  sich  as  the  ones  rei>resented  here 
today  also  make  ti.e  woik  rf  your  Committro 
extremely  important  l;iiu  peitinent  to  the 
Forest  .Strvice. 

I  am  well  enough  a.Tiu.unteci  with  manv 
of  you  to  be  sure  that  you  do  not  expect  rn? 
to  attempt  a  pr^  lo'aiui  ciis:-ertati'.:a  on  the 
intricacies  of  t.ixatio-.i  problems  a.i.d  their 
solution.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  comm-jnt  in 
rather  general  terms  on  some  of  the  bafk- 
'Tround  matt,ers  that  give  perspective  to  the 
more  detailed  and  technical  work  of  your 
Committee. 

Recent  years  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  United  States  can  sustain  r.^pid  eco- 
nomic growth  over  substantial  periods.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  economic  facts 
cf  our  time.  Hopefully  both  the  drarnatl.; 
boom  and  bust  sequence,  and  the  trouble- 
some periods  of  recession,  can  be  relegated  to 
history.  Looking  back  to  1960,  we  can  see 
that  a  steadily  Increasing  Gross  National 
Product  has  been  reflected  In  an  unprer-- 
ciented  expansion  of  timber  industries  In 
1960  GNP  was  504  billion  dollars.  In  IPHG  If 
reached  740  billion  dollars.  .\t  const- -t 
prices,  the  change  per  year  averaeed  5  4  per- 
cent Increased  during  the  10*61-1966  period 

Consumption  of  industrial  round  wood  in 
1966  reached  an  all-time  high  of  12  3  billion 
cubic  feet — 23  percent  above  the  1950  level. 
In  the  past  5  years  the  output  of  pulp  and 
paper  In  the  United  States  has  erown  by 
nearly  6  percent  annually.  Production  of 
softwood  plywood  has  continued  to  Increase 
8  percent  annually — an  unusually  high  rate 
of  growth  In  any  Industrial  sector.  The  pallet 
Industry  continues  to  set  new  production 
records.  The  2.6  billion  board  feet  of  lumber 
consumed  In  making  pallets  now  makes  this 
the  second  largest  user  of  hardwood  lumber 
Even  the  demand  for  construction  timber 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  sharp  rise,  William 
H.  Hunt  was  quoted  recently  in  The  South- 
ern Lumhermnn  as  reporting  that  a  Georgia 
P;  clfic    Corporation   survey    of    the    Nation's 


bvnlders  indicates  "a  terrific  period  of  resi- 
dential construction  starting  right  now." 
He  forecasts  a  boom  period  of  2  million  f,.m- 
ily  units  a  year  starting  in  1968. 

What  all  of  this  means  is  that  the  demand 
for  timber  Is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
wiiat  was  considered  likely  as  recently  as 
1962. 

V,'e  are  attempting  to  kec-i)  tabs  on  this 
changing  situation.  For  example,  we  are  near- 
ing  completion  in  a  new  study  of  potential 
dern.-nds  for  pulp  and  paper  in  the  United 
States.  Tills  new  analysis  Indicates  that  by 
1985  demands  for  pulpwood  may  substan- 
tially exceed  our  "Timber  Trend'  est.ir.ate 
for  that  vear.  In  fact,  these  new  projections 
indicate  that  we  will  have  to  double  the  pulp- 
v.ood  cut  between  now  and  1985  to  hecp  ;;ace 
with  e:-.panding  markets  Right  now,  the  avcr- 
o^-c  faiilly  of  four  uses  more  than  a  ten  of 
p  ipc-r  and  paper  board  products  each  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  the  average  Amer- 
ican household  may  require  about  1.5  ccrds 
of  pulpwood  per  year  just  to  nice;  these  rc- 
'luiremtnts — and  there  may  be  100  million 
liouseholds.  This  pv.lpv.ood  requirement  per 
household  1?  equivalent  to  the  net  annual 
growth  on  about  4  acres  of  ixpical  commer- 
cial forest  land  In  the  East  today.  It  Is  plain 
to  see  that  this  one  aspect  of  the  r.ipldly 
changing  demand  outlook  has  far-reaching 
Implications  fcr  e\  .ry  segment  of  the  wo.d- 
using  industry. 

Let's  ..-nime  for  the  moment  that  ovu: 
1GC2  assumptions  regarding  the  volume  of 
timber  cut  that  v.ill  be  required  to  meet  the 
other  ucn-pulp  requirements  for  wood  re- 
main unchanged.  Even  with  that  ussuir.p- 
tlou  it  now  seems  likely  that  total  demands 
for  wood  will  exceed  available  supplies  by 
cbout  ILGO — leso  than  15  years  from  now.  As 
vou  know,  this  would  be  some  10  years  earlier 
than  was  projected  in  the  Timber  Trend 
study.  If  the  national  economy  continues 
its  record  performance  of  the  past  5  years 
we  may  very  well  see  other  demands  for  wood 
musliiciom  in  the  near  future. 

These  are  big  "ifs"  of  course.  But  as  lead- 
ers of  industries  dependent  upon  the  forest 
for  raw  m.aterial  I  am  sure  that  you  must 
share  our  interest  in  taking  another  long, 
hard  look  at  the  chang-ng  long  range  pros- 
pects for  timber  demands. 

There  are  also  some  big  "ifs  "  with  ret;ard 
to  estimates  of  the  pror-pective  timljer  sup- 
ply situation.  The  unprecedented  rise  in 
GNP  is  alJO  being  reflected  in  more  disposable 
Income,  Increased  mobility,  and  more  lei- 
sure lime.  People  need  and  demand  much 
more  from  the  forest  than  simply  l:.crea.=ed 
quantities  of  paper,  plywood,  lumber,  or 
other  forest  productr.. 

On  all  sides  we  see  more  and  more  people 
advocating  preservation  of  forests  to  safe- 
guard esthetic  values  and  to  provide  for  out- 
door recreation.  Other  actions  or  viewpoints 
dnectlv  or  indirectly  oppose  logging  The 
growing  demand.^  for  nonconsumptive  tim- 
ber uses  are  much  more  difficult  to  quantify 
and  project  than  demand  figures  or  timber 
growth  data — yet  these  may  be  no  less  fig- 
nificant.  The"  symptoms  are  everywhere. 
From  fne  Redwoods  and  North  Cascades  of 
the  West  to  the  green  space  programs  and 
recreation  pressures  of  the  East,  many 
-Americans  are  making  it  plain  that  logging 
does  not  rate  very  high  among  their  choices 
of  forest  resource  uses.  For  example,  in  West 
Virginia  we  are  getting  rather  Intense  op- 
position to  the  clear-cutting  being  used  in 
even-aged  management  of  some  stands  on 
the    Monongahela    National   Forest. 

I  really  think  that  we  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  era,  a  new  climate  of  public 
opinion  that  simply  will  not  tolerate  whole- 
sale pollution  of  air,  water,  or  soil,  or  dam- 
age to  esthetic  values.  The  pendulum  is 
.^■.■inging  rather  fast,  I  think,  toward  more 
^tnivjent  controls  and  safeguards  designed 
to  halt  fuither  reductions  in  the  quality  of 
our  environment.  You  ha.e  noted.  I  am  sure, 
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that  loggers  in  particular  and  the  forest 
products  industry  In  general  are  seldom  re- 
ferred to  as  the  guys  that  wear  the  "white 
hats  '  in  the  reams  of  words  that  are  writ- 
ten and  spoken  about  the  current  wave  of 
conservation  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
regard  to  natural  beauty,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  scenic  or  esthetic  values  There 
seems  to  be  relatively  Uttle  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  timber  harvesting  to  sustain 
Industry  and  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population 

There  are  logical  reasons  for  this  First  of 
all.  the  character  of  the  population  \&  chang- 
ing .'Umost  half  of  the  people  living  In  the 
United  States  were  born  In  the  past  25  years 
Most  of  them  Uve  within  or  near  cities  Today 
some  70  percent  of  our  people  live  on  one 
percent  of  the  land.  More  and  more  of  them 
are  getting  x  good  education  and  earning 
higher  incomes 

For  the  young,  cltlfled  "  articulate  part  of 
our  citizenry  it  is  especially  easy  and  nat- 
ural to  get  stirred  up  about  outdoor  t>eauty. 
recreation,  wilderness,  endangered  wildlife 
species,  and  environmental  pollution  It  Is 
not  likely  that  very  many  know  much  or 
even  particularly  care  much  about  how  tim- 
ber 18  grown,  harvested,  and  used  to  meet 
their  needs  The  stumps  and  slash  In  the 
fores's  and  the  noise  and  smoke  at  the  mill. 
are  more  apt  to  catch  and  hold  their  atten- 
tion and  their  emotions  Matters  such  as 
payrolls,  wood  utilization,  and  community 
stability  tend  to  go  unnoticed 

They  see  values  In  forests  for  recreation 
and  a  change  from  urban  living  Many  fam- 
ilies become  emotionally  attached  to  a  favor- 
ite spot  in  the  forest  and  often  develop  a 
fierce  determination  to  preserve  it  or  protect 
It  from  harm 

They  ask — why  can't  their"  particular 
areas  be  set  aside  to  preserve  the  wonderful 
recreation  opportunities  and  scenic  values 
that  are  so  apparent'  Why  cant  loggers  go 
somewhere  else  to  find  the  timber  they  need' 
At  this  pwint  in  time  we  can  only  wo«der 
what  the  Impact  of  this  situation  will  have 
on  timber  supplies  How  restrictive  wxU  this 
farre  become  in  10  to  20  more  years'  The 
answer  of  course  depends  to  a  large  extent 
u:x>n  how  promptly  and  effectively  the  story 
of  multiple  use  and  scientific  management 
of  renewable  resourcs  Is  told — and  more  Im- 
portantly— demonstrated. 

To  me.  an  outlook  which  Includes  ili  an 
accelerating  demand  for  wood  -  beyond  even 
recent  projections.  i2)  a  growing  body  of 
public  opinion  that  is  lukewarm  or  even  hos- 
tile to  logging,  and  i3)  an  increasing  shortage 
of  timber  of  de«lrable  species  and  sizes — Is 
an  outlook  that  calls  for  a  strong  response— 
a  response  that  perhaps  should  go  well  be- 
yond the  current  level  "f  forestry  activities 
Now  before  going  further.  let  me  pause  to 
state  categorically  that  I  am  not  dusting  off 
the  old  "timber  famine"  pitch  What  I  am 
trying  to  point  out  Is  that  the  timber  de- 
mand and  supply  situation  presents  a  dy- 
namic shifting  picture  that  we  need  !u  watch 
constantly  Right  now.  signals  are  flying 
which  should  alert  all  of  us  to  the  possibility 
that  more  effort  will  be  needed  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  commercial  forest  land — 
productivity  that  must  be  measured  by  In- 
creased use  of  the  forests  for  other  purposes 
as  well  as  In  terms  of  increased  harvests  of 
wood  products 

.\nd.  I  think  we  need  to  remind  ourselves 
and  others  rither  forcefully  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  instant"  productivity  It 
still  takes  many  years  to  produce  a  timber 
crop  It  takes  time  and  money  to  convert  an 
unmanaged  fi">re5t  Into  an  efficient  user  of 
sunlight  and  soil  and  growing  space  It  takes 
time  ind  money  to  persuade  millions  of  land 
owners  to  increase  the  outputs  from  their 
forest  properties 

Today  public  forests  and  large  industrial 
holdings  supply  about  half  of  the  total  har- 
vest   It  win   take  some   real  doing  to  main- 


tain that  snare  as  the  total  dem  ind  for  w.xxl 
doubles  For  example,  it  will  wke  much 
more  Intensive  management  and  greater  In- 
vestments If  the  National  Forest  output  of 
timber  Is  to  be  sustained  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  is  the  case  today  But  the  real 
question,  perhaps.  Is — what  can  and  should 
be  done  to  make  sure  that  It  will  be  possible 
by  the  end  uf  the  century  to  be  getting  twice 
as  much  wood  from  the  nonlndustrlal  pri- 
vate holdings'  The  great  increase  In  the  out- 
put of  usable  timber  products  that  wtU  be 
needed  from  small  private  holdings  It  not 
likely  to  come  in  time  unless  we  all  work 
hard  now  to  make  it  happen 

There  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  think 
that  your  Committee  should  be  concerned 
now  with  the  extent  and  pattern  of  the  re- 
sponse that  Is  called  for  by  this  changing 
situation 

A  major  part  of  the  response,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  to  encourage  greater  pro- 
duction of  sawlogs  and  pulpwood  and  more 
Intensive  multiple  use  management  on  the 
private  lands  that  are  not  owned  and  man- 
aged by  timber  industries  This  may  sound 
familiar  to  you  I  have  been  advocating  the 
same  thing  for  the  past  5  years! 

Another  part  of  the  response  should  be  an 
increase  in  research  efforts  Research  is  like 
growing  trees — there  are  no  "Instant"  solu- 
tions to  problems  An  Idea  needs  time  to  take 
root  to  grow  and  mature  But  the  results 
can  have  a  profound  influence,  for  example 
of  the  55  million  cords  of  domestic  pulpwood 
production  last  year,  more  than  11  million 
came  form  hardwood  species  During  the  past 
decade  the  rate  of  Increase  of  hardwood  pulp- 
wood production  has  been  3'..  times  the 
rate  of  Increase  for  softwoods  This  dramatic 
shift  Is  largely  the  result  of  the  new  pulping 
techniques  developed  through  research  Sim- 
ilar advances  in  forest  nursery  practice,  in 
protection  of  forests  from  fire.  Insects,  and 
disease  m  regeneration  techniques,  and  in 
logging  and  milling  practices  have  all  helped 
to  reduce  costs  and  Increase  output  They  ire 
all  highly  significant  But  m  almost  every 
case,  the  research  process  Is  necessarily  slow 
and  deliberate  And  lets  not  forget  that  even 
with  research  results  in  hand  there  can  be  a 
slow  difficult  Job  ahead  In  getting  them  ap- 
plied on  a  large  scale 

Let  me  make  It  clear  at  this  point  that  I  do 
no  discount  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
Nor  am  I  pessimistic  about  the  outlook  The 
Tree  Farm  movement  Increasingly  skillful 
management  of  most  industry  and  public 
lands,  better  utilization  of  timber  resources 
research-based  advances  such  as  genetic  Im- 
provement of  the  Southern  pines,  strength- 
ened cooperative  forestry  programs  which 
combine  State,  private,  and  Federal  efforts^ 
all  of  these  and  more  are  noteworthy  and 
Illustrate  what  can  be  done 

But  we  have  hardly  scratched  the  surface 
as  far  as  the  nonlndustrlal  private  lands  are 
concerned  And  It  is  these  300  million  acres 
or  so — three-fifths  of  the  total  commercial 
forest-land  area — that  we  must  Increasingly 
rely  on  in  the  years  ahead  The  disastrous 
tire  season  in  the  Southeast  a  year  ago.  the 
continuing  decline  in  hardwood  quality  con- 
tinuing displacement  of  softwood  growing 
stock  by  less  desirable  hardwood  species,  our 
Inability  to  stimulate  sound  forestry  prac- 
tices on  most  small  holdings,  chronic  staffing 
problems  in  many  State  forestry  organi2a- 
tions — these  are  some  elements  of  the  back- 
ground which  should  be  reflected  In  shaping 
an  appropriate  response. 

Tax  problems  which  inhibit  forestry  prac- 
tices are  another 

The  work  of  your  Committee  Is  an  Illustra- 
tion of  the  kind  of  specific  and  detailed  at- 
tention that  each  factor  affecting  timber 
production  must  receive  Surely  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  questions  facing  the  pri- 
vate forestry  sector  today  Is  the  rising  trend 
of  land  values  Induced  by  Increasing  pres- 
sures on  the  land  to  meet  non-timber  needs. 


Ao  land  values  rise  they  pull  property  tax 
assessment  along  with  them  And  as  the 
needs  of  local  governments  multiply,  the  tax 
rate  also  takes  on  an  upward  trend 

On  the  fringes  of  metropolitan  areas  this 
situation  effectively  precludes  timber  pro- 
duction as  a  primary  reason  for  holding  or 
managing  forest  land  But  even  rem  )te  forest 
areas  are  not  Immune  from  this  squeeze  The 
twin  forces  of  increasing  mobility  and  afflu- 
ence can  bring  "people  pressures"  to  bear  on 
any  piece  of  forest  land  that  Is  attr.ictlve  for 
recreational   or  "second    home"   purposes 

There  Is  a  basic  need  to  find  a  rational 
accommodation  between  the  obvious  revenue 
needs  of  local  governments  and  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  landowners  Without  reason- 
able opportunity  for  profit  there  is  small 
chance  of  encouraging  better  management 
and  protection  of  privately  owned  forest  re- 
sources Yet  It  Is  surely  In  the  public  interest 
to  maintain  green  areas  In  the  path  of  ex- 
panding cities — as  well  as  to  maintain  the 
productivity  of  privately  owned  forest  lands 
I  know  that  a  lot  of  effort  and  thought 
Is  centered  on  this  problem— I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  Committee  can  help  point  the  way 
to  a  solution 

Perhaps  tax  credits  In  return  for  preserva- 
tion of  open  spaces  within  the  urban  fringe 
could  help  make  timber  production  feasible 
in  those  areas  Perhaps  more  intensive  pro- 
tection and  management  of  all  forest  lands 
could  enable  productivity  Incre.ises  to  help 
keep  pace  with  the  Increasing  tax  burden. 
Perhaps  more  imaginative  and  skillful  appli- 
cation of  the  multiple  use  concept  could  ease 
conflicting  pressures  on  the  land  You  may 
know  of  other  approaches  that  could  help  im- 
prove the  Incentives  for  management  and  i.se 
of  forest  lands  In  private  ownership 

As  foresters — as  professionals  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  of  the  re- 
newable resources-  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
share  a  deep  faith  and  confidence  in  the  .and 
and  Its  productivity  In  looking  ahead  to  the 
next  century  we  can  gain  great  strength  from 
what  has  gone  before.  We  can  be  sure  that 
sooner  or  later  this  Nation  will  need  all  of 
the  timber,  water,  wildlife,  and  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  that  can  be  pro- 
duced We  can  also  be  sure  that  the  Ingenuity 
of  man  and  the  potential  of  our  forest  hinds 
will  combine  to  meet  the  tremendous  de- 
mands that  lie  ahead 

I  wish  your  Committee  every  success  in 
vour  missloi 


KELLY     AIR     F^ORCE     BASE— FIFTY 
YEARS   OF   SERVICE 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  ujian- 
imou5  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Gonzalez  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneou.s  matter 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sa-;'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  50  years 
ago  today,  the  United  States  was  newly 
engaged  in  the  First  World  War  It  was 
not  only  the  First  World  War.  it  was  the 
first  war  that  involved  the  larue-scale  u.se 
of  automatic  weapons,  of  trucks  and 
tanks  and  other  motorized  vehicles.  It 
was  the  first  war  that  requii-ed  us  to 
assemble  and  ship  abroad  a  ereat  Army. 
It  was.  moreover,  the  first  war  involving 
the  use  of  airplanes 

One  year  before  the  United  States  en- 
tered that  fateful  conflict,  we  had  only 
a  very  small  Army,  and  an  Air  Force  that 
could  not  field  a  single  airplane  in  com- 
bat. It  was  a  time  when,  after  all.  we 
could    ctill    assume    that    the    United 
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states  could  stay  out  of  international 
wais  and  be  safe  and  secure  behind  our 
oceans.  We  could  afford  to  have  a  small 
Ai-my  then  because  we  were  the  only 
great  power  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  too  far  away 
to  make  any  difference.  An  army  in 
peacetime  to  us  was  merely  an  instru- 
ment to  maintain  order.  In  case  of  war 
we  would,  as  we  always  had,  build  a 
whole  new  army,  not  of  professional  sol- 
diers, but  of  citizen  volunteers,  for  we 
had  always  been  mistrustful  of  the  man 
in  uniform 

When  the  world  went  to  war  in  Au- 
cust  of  1914.  the  United  States  felt  safe 
from  threat,  and  no  need  to  get  involved. 
But  in  the  20th  century  the  world  would 
not  permit  us  to  reinain  alone,  and  as 
lime  passed  we  found  it  harder  and 
harder  to  maintain  neutrality,  and  hard- 
er to  remain  aloof  from  it  all.  By  1916,  it 
was  clear  that  we  should  prepare,  and 
look  to  our  defenses. 

When  we  did  examine  our  armory,  we 
discovered  that  it  contained  very  little. 
The  Army  was  tiny,  as  it  had  always 
been  in  peacetime.  As  for  air  power,  we 
had  none  at  all,  even  though  Army  pilots 
had  been  flyina  since  1909.  The  aviation 
detachment  of  the  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Corps  had  a  few  airplanes,  a  few  pilots 
and.  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  not  a 
single  plane  that  was  devoted  entirely 
to  military  aviation.  There  was  no  mili- 
tary airfield  in  Texas,  and  there  was  no 
airplane  in  the  United  States  that  could 
participate  in  armed  combat.  Congress 
saw  that  when  the  Ai'iny  expanded,  part 
of  the  progi-am  would  have  to  involve 
the  building  of  some  kind  of  air  arm. 
In  1916.  military  aviation  in  Texas 
took  place  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  which 
is  close  to  the  heart  of  the  city  of  San 
Antonio.  There  is  a  parade  ground  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  and  it  was  used  at 
that  time,  as  it  had  been  since  1909,  as 
a  military  flying  field. 

It  \\a&  obvious  that  you  could  not  have 
any  real  military  aii-powcr  if  you  only 
had  a  ijarade  around  for  a  flying  field. 

For  one  thing,  when  the  Army  ex- 
panded, the  parade  ground  would  be- 
come a  campcround.  Troops  would  live 
and  train  on  the  flying  field.  You  could 
not  fly  a  plane  if  there  was  no  place  to 
land  it.  That  much  had  become  obvious 
m  1911,  but  still.  Congress  had  not  pro- 
vided money  for  an  airfield  in  1916. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1911.  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton became  the  home  to  half  the  U.S. 
Aimy.  and  the  Army  camped  on  the 
parade  ground.  Now  it  happened  that 
the  aviation  detachment  was  also  flying 
from  that  parade  ground.  The  tents  and 
people  on  the  ground  reduced  the  flying 
field  to  a  space  about  1.000  yards  long 
and  maybe  500  yards  wide.  The  aviation 
detachment,  which  consisted  of  one  or 
two  airplanes,  could  still  fly  onto  and 
from  that  postage  stamp  because  a 
Wright  model  B  airplane  could  not  fly 
any  faster  than  50  or  60  miles  an  hour, 
and  if  you  were  skillful,  it  did  not  take 
much  grou.id  to  land  on.  It  happened 
inevitably  that  the  ground  troops  one 
fine  day  started  using  the  airfield  for 
a  rifle  i-ange.  and  the  little  airplane  that 
was  to  land  there  had  to  use  even  le.ss 
ground  than  before.  The  pilot.  Benjamin 


Foilois,  managed  to  get  his  airplane  over 
the  guns  and  land  it,  but  he  found  him- 
self headed  straight  for  a  line  of  tents. 
The  airplane  had  no  brakes,  so  all  the 
pilot  could  do  was  look  for  a  way  to  avoid 
the  tents.  He  decided  to  hit  a  nearby 
horse,  because  it  was  not  human  and 
might  survive  the  impact.  The  horse, 
according  to  the  histoiical  archives  of 
the  Air  Force,  was  knocked  down  on  his 
haunches  and  reacted  with,  in  the  words 
of  the  archives  "the  most  astonished 
expi'ession"  and  ran  off,  I  quote,  "hell 
bent  for  election."  The  occupant  of  the 
nearest  tent,  one  Lt.  Douglas  MacAithur. 
went  over  to  the  airplane  and  said  to 
the  pilot,  "Benny,  what  in  hell  is  going 
on  here?"  To  which  the  senior  pilot  of 
the  Air  Corps  said  he  almost  hit  the 
tents,  but  decided  on  the  horse  instead, 
because  horses  were  expendable,  and  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  damage  to 
the  tents  or  anything  else,  and  he  could 
not  aflord  that. 

The  Army,  in  its  wisdom,  knew  that 
the  war  expansion  would  once  again 
make  Port  Sam  Houston  too  crowded  to 
permit  flying,  at  least  safely.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  incidents  like 
the  one  I  have  just  recited,  plans  were 
laid  for  mihtary  airfields,  where  a  plane 
could  land  and  take  off  without  danger 
of  hitting  people,  cattle,  or  cars. 

Congress  appropriated  $16  million  in 
the  Defense  Act  of  1916  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  and  equipping  an  Air  Corps. 
With  this  money,  the  Army  was  to  ac- 
quire airfields,  get  necessary  facilities 
built  on  them,  recruit  officers,  men,  ar.d 
aviation  cadets,  and  last  but  not  least, 
pui-chase  366  airplanes. 

The  aviation  detachment  was  so  small 
that  it  was  not  able  to  spend  all  the 
money  appropriated  so  suddenly.  And 
our  manufacturers  were  so  small  that 
they  could  not  deliver  anything  like  366 
airplanes  in  1  year— they  delivered  less 
than  60. 

But  the  act  of  1916  did  begin  our  prep- 
arations for  possible  war.  Among  other 
things,  it  enabled  the  Army  to  cari-j,'  out 
plans  for  construction  of  military  air- 
fields. One  of  those  airfields  was  at  San 
Antonio. 

Early  in  1917,  Maj.  Benjamin  Foilois 
toured  the  San  Antonio  area,  looking  for 
possible  sites  for  a  military  airfield.  He 
picked  a  place  several  miles  from  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  It  was  an  old  field,  and 
it  was  less  than  a  mile  square — not  quite 
as  big  as  the  parade  ground  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  But  it  was  isolated,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  so  it  became 
the  site  of  the  first  airfield  in  Texas  to 
be  used  for  militai-y  training.  Just  a  few- 
days  before  Congress  declared  war  in 
1917,  the  first  buildings  started  going  up 
at  the  nameless  field  in  Texas.  By  May, 
a  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
the  first  few  troops  arrived,  and  then  tha 
first  airplanes.  Within  a  year  there  were 
more  than  30,000  men  at  Kelly  Field.  The 
place  had  been  named  for  Lt.  George 
E.  M.  Kelly,  who  had  been  killed  in  a 
crash  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  the  first 
Army  pilot  to  die  in  an  accident. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Kelly  Field  and 
the  Army  Itself  produced  results  ir.- 
stantly,  It  was  a  year  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  before  our  Army 


was  in  Europe  in  any  significant  num- 
bers. And  the  fact  is  that  we  never  did 
produce  an  American-made  combat  air- 
plane, because  there  are  some  things  that 
cannot  be  done  instantly,  even  in  war- 
time. 

But  despite  our  shortcomings,  we  did 
create  an  Air  Corps.  Kelly  Field  played 
a  key  role  in  doing  this,  by  receiving  and 
testing  recruits,  giving  trade  tests  to 
250.000  men.  organizing  them  into  squad- 
rons, giving  both  primary  training  and 
instructor  flying  training,  training  2.000 
airplane  and  aircraft  motor  mechanics  a 
month  and  creating  the  first  ground 
schools.  Every  pilot  who  flew  an  airplane 
in  World  War  I  went  through  school  at 
Kelly  Field.  And  after  it  was  all  over. 
these  men  went  into  civil  aviation,  and 
a  few  stayed  in  the  Army. 

The  time  between  the  wars  saw  the 
sudden  disbanding  of  our  AiTny,  and  the 
country  was  bent  on  returning  to  "nor- 
malcy." The  war  had  not  made  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  and  the  great  cru- 
sade ended  in  a  tide  of  bitterness.  The 
1920's  were  a  time  of  bitter  reappraisal 
for  America;  prohibition,  another  cru- 
sade and  what  some  called  a  noble  ex- 
periment, was  leading  only  to  corruption 
and  crime.  People  were  discovering  the 
automobile,  and  big  business  was  boom- 
ing. Farmers  were  going  broke,  but  the 
rest  of  the  country  did  not  seem  to  care 
much.  You  could  see  an  air  show,  if  some 
ex-Army  pilots  were  in  town,  and  you 
could  get  a  plane  inde  for  $2.50.  In  1924, 
Kelly  Field  was  somnolent.  A  good  will 
tour  left  from  there,  and  pilots  trained 
in  the  advanced  fiying  school,  and  the 
1924  national  balloon  races  started  from 
Kelly  Field. 

Military  pay  was  bad,  and  promotions 
nil.  There  was  little  incentive  for  a  man 
to  lead  a  life  in  the  Army,  but  some  did. 
and  a  few  were  fliers. 

One  flier,  Curtis  LeMay,  graduated  at 
Kelly  Field  in  1929 :  he  was  in  the  Army 
because    he    had    flown    with    a    barn- 
stormer for  82.  and  wanted  to  fly.  Other 
men.  like  Twining  and  any  niunber  of 
others,  served  at  Kelly  either  as  pilots,  as 
cadets  or  administrative  officers.  It  was 
an  age  when  any  one  man  could  and  did 
master  every  type  of  aircraft.  It  was  an 
age   when  you  cotdd   fly  only   in   good 
weather,  and  hardly  ever  at  night.  If  you 
flew  at  night,  the  field  had  always  to  be 
in  your  sight,  and  the  landing  lights  were 
just  a  set  of  floodlights  at  the  end  of  the 
runway.    But    still,    in    1929,    Doolittle 
proved  that  a  man  could  fly  blind,  and 
these  men  were  learning  new  things  fast. 
Between  the  wars,  Kelly  quietly  main- 
tained   itself    as    the    advanced    flying 
school,  and  as  an  aviation  supply  and 
repair   depot.    Between    1922    and    1940. 
3.945   pilots  trained  at  Kelly— virtually 
all  pilots  who  trained  between  the  wars. 
In  1936.  Kelly  was  home  to  250  civilian 
employees.  36  cadets,  perhaps  a  thousand 
enlisted  men.  and  a  himdred  or  so  oflB- 
cers.  Today,  30  years  later,  23,000  civil- 
ians work  there,  together  with  several 
thousand  officers  and  enlisted  men.  In 
1936,  Kelly  was  such  a  quiet  place  that 
men  could  and  did  drive  cattle  across 
the  field.  Today,  it  is  the  biggest  indus- 
trial complex  In  the  Southwest.  In  1936. 
the  whole  base,  with  all  its  buildings,  was 
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not  worth  the  pric«o*»B-52.  Today,  the 
lniitallat:on  has  imtold  value  In  its 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  its  hundreds 
of  nulhons  in  building  improvements, 
ar.d  Its  multibillion-doilar  inventory  of 
equipment. 

Durir.tc  the  1930's.  the  clouds  of  war 
be-: an  once  more  to  gather  across  Europe. 
The  United  States,  bitterly  disill<isioned 
bv  the  results  of  World  War  I,  preoccu- 
p;ed  with  the  economic  ills  of  depression, 
oncv  more  was  determined  to  avoid  get- 
ting into  a  blp  war  The  Anny,  such  as  It 
w;vs,  had  much  of  its  manpower  directing 
t'r-.c  camps  and  works  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  Congress,  convinced  by 
isolationist  minds  that  the  war  had  all 
been  a  disaster  broupht  about  by  the 
munitions  makers  for  their  profit,  passed 
a  .series  of  laws — the  neutrality  acts — 
designed  to  so  fetter  and  bind  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  conduct  of  foreign  policy  that 
nn  new  war  would  be  possible  We  were 
m  fact  trying  to  withdraw  from  the 
world,  still  assuming  that  our  oceans 
would  safely  remove  us  from  all  dangers. 

In  1939.  the  world  went  to  war  again. 
r>:.d  this  time  the  threat  was  against  all 
f r- :e  government.  For  in  the  1930"s.  totali- 
tarian governmerit.s  had  b"tn  invented 
a-.d  grov.n  powerful,  and  they  were  dc- 
I'^rmined  to  take  over  the  world.  Yet,  in 
the  face  of  this  threat  to  human  liberty 
eve-where.  we  still  assumed  that  it  \v?r, 
no  concern  of  ours. 

The  Army  beaan  oncp  a?ain  to  expand 
for  possible  war.  At  T  e'ly  Fie'd.  much 
of  the  trainins  tris.^i'^n  wa.s  transferred 
to  new  bases  around  5'n  Ant.inio — Rin- 
do'ph,  which  became  the  West  P'jlnt  of 
the  air.  Brooks  Piid  Lackl?nd  took  these 
on  Seme  training  woi:Id  still  go  on  at 
Kelly  until  1043,  but  the  bafc  primarily 
b'^'^ame  a  siniily  and  repair  depot,  an 
mdn.strial  v:  ni.ation  instead  of  a 
><.h'>ol 

In  1939.  the  United  States  j)ossessed 
iew..r  than  20  heavy  bombers,  and  ver>- 
fpw  a  rcraft  of  any  type  that  would  be 
ab'e  t''  participate  vith  nny  success  in 
combat.  Bfginn  njr  in  'Q^9.  the  United 
States  once  more  faced  the  possibility 
that  a  pr<.at  m'.I'tary  force  would  have 
t.j  be  built  oveniiffht.  But  we  v.t_' 
rvli'ctant  to  do  it.  On  the  ver>  eve  of  war, 
the  House  extended  the  niilitarj-  d'-pft  by 
the  margin  of  one  vot  .  M'~n  servirT  in 
the  Anny  in  those  days  bod  a  slogan — 
Over  the  Hill  in  Oct(  ber.  riemtniberirs 
that,  it  is  hard  to  bfliev*'  that  we  c->u!d 
have  been  so  nai'.  e  at  so  late  a  date  But 
V  e  wen.,  and  1941  br'^uglit  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  United  States  had  turned  swords 
into  plowshares  after  World  War  I.  H't- 
ler  and  the  military  leaders  of  Japan 
wrcn'/ly  assumed  t'at  it  would  take  too 
lcr..T  for  the  United  States  to  build  an 
amiy  for  it  to  make  any  difference.  They 
knr w  that  we  would  have  to  start  almost 
fr-m  nothini?,  and  they  knew  that  it 
Would  take  time  to  build  an  armed  force 
c  ipabl  •  of  destroying  them;  they 
tiuiuKiit  it  would  take  too  long,  in  fact. 
But  if  the  United  States  must  make 
s-A  ord.s  from  plowshares,  and  do  it  reluc- 
tantly, we  can  make  more  than  anyone 
el.se.  and  we  can  do  it  faster,  and  that  is 
where  our  enemies  have  so  often  been 
mistaken 

During  World  War  11.  most  of  the  Air 


Force  was  forged  in  San  Antonio.  Men 
learned  to  fly  there,  they  learned  to 
march,  they  learned  how  to  repair  an 
airplane,  and  they  learned  how  to  do  all 
of  these  things  ver>-  well  and  veiy  quick- 
ly. During  the  war,  Kelly  had  an  aircraft 
engine  overhaul  shop  that  reconditioned 
1,400  engines  eveiT  month.  Its  ware- 
houses moved  mountains  of  supplies — 
thousands  of  items,  and  millions  of  each. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-eight 
brought  the  Berlin  blockade,  and 
Kelly  was  one  of  the  key  bases  tiiat  kept 
our  Air  Force  planes  flying  through  the 
months,  and  the  airplanes  kept  Berlin 
alive.  During  Korea.  Kelly  shops  made 
planes  ready  for  war,  and  kept  them 
flying. 

Since  1949.  Kelly  has  become  more  and 
more  Imooitint  as  a  repair  and  logistics 
center  San  Antonio  Air  Material  Area, 
as  the  l)afc  is  officially  designated,  gives 
worldwide  logistics  support  to  the  F-I02. 
F-106.  B-58.  and  RS-TO  weapons  systems. 
SAAMA  also  manages  67  percent  of  the 
aircraft  engine  tyjes  in  the  Air  Force. 
SAAMA  has  the  bi!:';est  aircraft  han-iar 
in  the  vorld,  and  theie  B-52  bamb.rs  are 
maintained  and  repaiied.  In  all,  SAAMA 
maintaLis  the  inventoiy  on  251,439  items 
for  the  Air  Force.  Incluuing  16.528  items 
related  to  nuclear  wea{x>ns.  The  instal- 
lation has  assets  of  abnit  .$2  b  lli.in.  ■^v.^ 
procures  every  year  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dillai.s  "-c'tli  of  m.-te-i-il  to  aircrait 
and  the  Air  Force. 

Today,  this  base  is  50  yearo  eld.  It  hr.s 
s  en  the  xc'd  chance,  and  it  has  seen 
the  Air  Force  grow  from  nothing  into 
the  most  rowerful  fi;:ri'  :f  its  u  nd  in  the 
world,  or  the  history  .'f  the  v  )rld.  It  has 
trained  m  'st  of  the  m.-n  .  hj  lead  t''!.'. 
f.^'ce.  and  it  h.  s  either  bu'lt.  ve-aiiT.-i,  or 
biiv:  the  r-iits  ir-v  ;t  ns  welt. 

In  the  l>e3inning  of  Kelly's  ser^-lce.  you 
could  have  bought  the  wh  ile  Air  Force 
for  the  priee  of  one  modern  airplane. 
You  co'.i'd  have  had  a  squndron  of  tho.se 
early  ai..olanc3  s;'nved  away  in  the  cargo 
section  of  t/ie  so?n-t:>hc-f1ying  C-5 
carg.^  plane,  which  v:'M  be  repaired  and 
modified  at  K^l'.y's  shops.  Tiu-  chanv-e.^ 
are  that  tiic  ;nice  of  one  of  the  early 
Ke'iy  aircraft  would  not  even  buy  the 
radios  fur  o  B-S2  today.  Tho  P.rst  mili- 
tary aircraft  carried  an  engine  that 
seneratrd  less  than  a  hund'Cd  horse- 
power, but  the  j-?ts  ot  today  r^nerate  30 
and  40  thousa  i.i  pound,  of  th.uit.  and 
mLsslles  generate  10  and  20  times  that 
amount. 

As  techn.ilocy  has  changed,  so  have 
we.  Kelly  has  changed  vastly,  from  a 
place  tliat  bo.omed  in  war  and  then  lay 
somnolent  into  a  place  that  always  has 
worldwide  activity  and  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities. Thirty  years  ago.  no  one 
in  San  Antonio  thought  very  much  about 
the  airfield  called  Kelly,  because  it  really 
was  not  very  Important,  and  It  was  far 
away  from  everything.  Today,  Kelly  is 
the  keystone  and  heart  of  San  Antonio's 
economy,  and  a  mainspring  in  the  whole 
support  system  of  the  Air  Force.  Today, 
you  cannot  ignore  Kelly. 

Mr  Speaker.  50  years  is  a  long  span 
of  time.  Much  has  happened  since  Kelly 
first  opened  its  gates.  Technology  has 
created  revoltulons  many  times  over,  and 
men  everywhere  now  know  of  that  field. 


This  base  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  it  is  without  any  doubt  one 
of  the  finest.  Its  people  are  dedicated  and 
hard  working.  They  have  seen  tlie  world 
change  about  them,  and  have  changed 
with  it.  They  have  witnessed  aircraft 
change  from  cloth  to  metal,  and  engines 
from  gasoline,  propeller  plants  into  great 
jets.  Aircraft  once  could  fly  only  in  good 
weather,  and  never  at  night,  but  now  can 
leave  the  Kelly  runways  and  go  straight 
through  to  Vietnam,  as  tiiey  do  every 
day  and  every  night. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  world  of 
the  20th  century  to  cause  the  building  of 
Kelly.  Much  will  happen  in  the  future 
that  will  require  it  to  stay  open  and  alive. 
We  all  owe  thanks  to  the  men  who  have 
served  there  in  times  when  a  man  in 
service  was  no  man  at  all  except  to  his 
colleagues,  and  to  men  who  served  will- 
ingly and  well,  for  no  compensation 
other  than  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a 
job  well.  Our  gratitude  is  owed  to  the 
thousands  of  nameless  mechanics,  the 
cadets  who  have  long  since  ceased  flying, 
the  generals  who  were  lieutenants  at 
Kelly  and  who  now  are  retired,  the  pilots 
who  learned  to  fly  there  and  the  instruc- 
tors who  learned  to  tcfch  there. 

I  am  confid»nt.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Kelly 
will  survive  another  50  years,  and  know- 
that  technolosy  will  pass  through  as 
maiy  r-vilntions  in  the  nexl  50  years 
as  'n  the  last.  I  am  ccnfident,  too.  that 
Krl'y  will  always  have  dedicated  and 
skilled  p-^cple  in  its  sr'rvicc  and  that  they 
will,  as  ♦hey  always  have,  lead  the  way 
in  maintaining  our  alrpowcr.  wh'ch  ;s 
now  f.sst'ntial  to  our  very  r>u;-vival. 

Vrr>'  few  men.  and  very  fc>w  placet  can 
c'nim  a  part  in  history  that  will  be  re- 
membered. Kelly  is  ov.r.  of  the  places 
that  must  be  rfmemberod  hy  any  man 
who  wonld  know  how  the  United  States 
devp^ored  nn  Air  Force  second  to  non--. 
bc^innlrnT  from  one  thit  was  not  even 
vorthy  of  sending  into  combr.t-  it  i~  one 
of  the  places  where  w;-  learned  how  to 
f.y  and  how  to  keep  flyin".  K"l'y  is.  nore 
thrn  any  other  place,  enli'.lrd  to  claim 
first  placft  in  the  building  and  keeping 
of  our  ai.!  ower. 

Mr.  ="pepker.  I  invite  yoi  and  my  col- 
lea  'ucs  to  com?  and  sc»  K>M'y  this  year 
on  its  golden  anniversary.  What  you  will 
see  there  will  give  you  cnuse  to  know  that 
this  is  a  plac  filled  with  the  pride  that 
com^s  from.  lonT  servic?  well  rendered, 
and  it  Is  a  piece  where  everything  you 
sec  will  make  yon  proud. 


MILITARY  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
im.ous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  EdwardsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  inc'udc  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  C.ilifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Tuesday,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, while  eneaijcd  in  debating 
the  request  for  $21  bitlion  in  defense 
procurement,  research,  and  dvveIoi)ment, 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  ccn.slderlng  the 
treatment  of  the  American  flag,  the  draft 
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status  of  Stoke'.y  Cai-michael  and  Cassius 
Clay,  ilie  limits  •A  d'-s.-ent,  the  beatniks. 
the  Pentagon  live-m.  B.u  there  was  all 
too  little  attention  paid  to  the  question 
at  hand— the  expenditure  of  $21  billion 
and  the  mcaiiing  of  this  expenditure. 
There  was  all  too  little  examination  of 
what  we  are  dmng  and  where  we  are 
goir.g  by  authorizing  these  funds.  I  voted 
"No"  on  this  apiMOiJriation  bill — not  in 
opposition  to  the  entire  bill,  iior  out  of 
lack  of  re>;pect  for  our  young  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  deeply  ijrotest  the  manner  in  which 
this  bill  was  pa.ssed:  without  the  pains- 
taking study  given  other  requests  for 
such  substantial  aiuouvits  of  pub'ic 
money.  I  am  fnm'y  opposed  to  the  in- 
clusion of  funds  for  deplo.\ment  of  the 
Nike  X  and  for  the  development  of  fast- 
deployment  logistics  ship.s.  And.  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  the  increasing 
military  influence  in  our  society  and  on 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  request  for  $377  inilhon  for  pre- 
production  activities  for  dciJloyment  of 
the  Nike  represents  the  most  reeont  step 
in  the  Congress  conliiuiing  desire  to  have 
the  Defense  Departnie.it  mjve  ahead 
with  an  anti-ballisac-mi.s.;:le  sy.srem.  It 
is  argued  that  v.e  mu<i  make  thi  ■  becin- 
ning — looking  toward  the  de:jlo\  ment  of 
an  "austere"  ABM  .system.  It  cloe-  not 
stop  here — the  next  step  argued  for  by 
Nike  :;upix)rters  is  the  deployment  of  a 
full-sca'e  sisUin  costing  at  lerist  $-10  bi"- 
lion  and  requiring  an  extended  fallout 
shelter  program. 

The  House  Armed  S'lvices  Ccinmittee 
also  put  back  in  the  bill,  funds  for  1  .'o 
FDL  ships,  in  addition  to  the  two  au- 
thorized last  year,  which  liie  Senate 
wisely  refused  to  authorize.  These  shirs 
will  cost  $30  million  apiece  for  construc- 
tion and  830  to  S40  milli^n  aniece  for 
maintenance — a  program  eventually  to- 
talinT  S2.1  billion  for  the  I'lanned  fl':et 
of  30  ships. 

We  are  reminded  tliat  no  co.=t  is  loo 
great  for  the  security  of  the  Nation.  Who 
can  argue  against  defense  exi'rnd- ures — 
thus  we  ."^ee  overwhelmuir  acceptance  of 
this  $21  billion  appropriation,  part  of  a 
total  military  budret  of  close  to  GCO  bil- 
lion, m^'re  than  the  entire  Federal  b.uJt'.et 
of  just  a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  considerable  que.  tion.  how-- 
ever,  as  to  whether  these  liuge  exi^end- 
Itures  will  buy  us  increased  security  or, 
in  fact,  increased  insecurity. 

For  years,  th.e  Department  of  Defense 
has  resisted  full-i;calc  de.  c;o;jmcnt  of  the 
ABM  as  unnecessary  and  ha^ardous,  as 
leading  to  further  in.stability  a:id  to  an 
intensified  arms  race.  Clearly,  a  premium 
would  be  placed  on  ofTensive  capability 
and  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the 
risk  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack — only  a 
higher  level  of  "overkill  ' 

President  Johnson's  great  courage  in 
his  decision  not  to  pursue  this  system, 
.subject  to  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.S.R..  is  worthy  of  support.  The  ap- 
propriation of  these  funds  drastically 
undercuts  this  decision. 

In  this  regard,  I  endorse  the  views  of 
my  esteemed  colleague.^,  Representative 
Oris  Pike  and  Representative  Lucien 
Nep/i,    members    of    the    Committee   on 


Armed  Services,  who  wrote  in  their  mi- 
nority report: 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged  in  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  sensitive  negotia- 
tions soelcing  to  limit  in  some  meaningfu: 
and  responsible  manner  a  major  new  round 
in  the  continuing  cycle  of  increased  arm..- 
ments  and  increased  spending  for  arm.i- 
ments. 

We  believe  that  if  we  as  a  nation  are 
serious  about  trying  to  prevent  a  new  arms 
race  with  the  Soviets,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  a  reL-ponEibility  beyond  th  i* 
of  advocating  just  such  a  new  arms  race. 

In  a  similar  vein,  tlie  FDLS  represents 
a  potentially  dangerous  system  which  is 
more  offensive  than  defensive  in  nature. 
Our  tendency  to  take  on  the  posture  of 
policing  the  entire  world  will  be  made  all 
the  more  tempting  with  a  fleet  of  ful'.y 
equipped,  ready-to-go.  qnick'y  mova'o'.e 
ships  capable  cf  placing  American  p.ovver 
at  the  point  of  any  conflict  which  might 
crop  up.  This  prosnect  becomes  all  tno 
more  ominous  as  we  realize  that  there  i.^ 
going  to  continue  to  be  trouble  throuuh- 
out  the  world — more  crise.?  ?nd  cn^'p^^. 
more  revolutionary  ferment. 

The  question  we  must  thrr.sli  out  is  our 
national  role  in  this  kind  of  woric'.  I 
do  not  believe  our  role  is  to  move  into 
every  conflict — or  any  conflict — with  on- 
militai-y  power.  To  borrow  the  apprr^p-i- 
ate  and  wise  words  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Representative  Bob  Lec- 
gett: 

I  I'm  sati.':fied  that  .'ne  United  States  needs 
nvj-e  oi  a  capability  to  get  out  of  encounters 
f:;'i!y    rather    th-n    to   get    In. 

In  lieu  of  dcv^tin^i  ourselves  to  expen- 
sive ?nd  questionnble  enterprises  such  ?.s 
*he  Nike  and  t'ne  FDL?.  1  s-.;f:ucst  that  we 
"onew  our  long.standing  and  truly  worth- 
wh'V  r-mm;tn-'fnt  to  the  United  N.Tti-n.'; 
and  support  the  pea'^eful,  collective  sct- 
tiem.^nt  of  intern  .i.ti  m?:\  criics. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  about  title  III  of 
H.R.  9240.  A  defense  proeuren^ent  bill  is 
hardly  th'  plfce  for  this  title  which  could 
h;iVO  .reri'li'os  con.'-cque nces  for  the  for- 
o'pn  policy  of  t'-e  Ignited  States  nnd 
v,-"n:ch.  thereby,  .should  r:c.^ivc  a  careful 
end  full  airing  Vy  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affair.?. 

Title  III  transfers  nnli!:^ry  assis^i.^nce 
prorram  fonds  orifrinally  intended  for 
Vietnam  to  the  Deportment  of  Defense 
in  ease  they  wont  ti  usp  this  m.'^ney  in 
I.pos  or  in  Thailand.  Tlie  justifi'^ation 
for  this  is  vngue  and  n  it  adecaatcly  ex- 
iDlained^leaving  open  the  susnicion  that 
we  are  getting  involved  in  a  situation  in 
much  the  same  w-ay  we  <^ot  into  Viet- 
nam, and  that  this  might  represent  a 
broadening  of  the  war  in  Asia.  Snch  sus- 
picion is  fed  by  SecretaiT  McNamara's 
contention  that  the  Lao  and  Tl:ai  con- 
flicts "are  part  of  the  broader  struggle 
against  Communist  armed  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

Finally,  I  question  what  has  become 
an  overwhelming  and  thoroughgoing 
military  influence  in  American  society. 
The  warning  of  President  Eisenhower 
regarding  the  power  of  a  military-indus- 
trial complex  comes  quickly  to  mind  with 
an  $80  billion  budget  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has  passed 
beyond  political  and  social  considerations 


to  the  pressing  of  an  exclusively  military 
solution.  The  self-generaturg  momentum 
cf  the  arms  race  represented  by  this  ap- 
propriations bill — especially  the  Nike  and 
the  FDLS — is  a  vei-y  disturbing  and  peril- 
ous trend — which  we  must  halt. 

Tiiere  is  a  definite  risk  under  these 
conditions  of  the  military  gaining  more 
weight  than  is  desirable  in  a  nation 
which  has  a  tradition  of  civilian  suprem- 
acy over  its  Armed  Forces.  Unfortu- 
nately, title  IV  of  this  legislation  will 
encourage  this  very  development  by  in- 
stituting a  4-year  term  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  strengthening  the 
military  when  they  disagree  with  civilian 
authority. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  determine  w-here  we  are 
headed.  We  must  not  allow  the  future 
to  be  determined  by  forces  which  may 
seem  compelling  and  beyond  our  control. 
I  have  serious  re.servations  regarding  the 
quality  and  contribution  of  this  bill. 
These  are  my  objections  and  the  reasons 
I  vuted  against  H.R.  9240. 


A  JUDGE  SPEAKS   AG.^INST 
JL-DICI.AL  EXTREMISM 

Mr.  PRYOn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  R.'\eick]  may  extend  his 
remarVis  at  tl'iis  noint  in  th.e  Record  and 
include  extianevius  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th.ere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yeslerda" 
at  page  12660  of  the  Congressional 
Record  I  inserted  the  full  text  of  tl:e 
infamous  "Jefferson  ca.se"  as  delivered 
by  tiie  U.S.  Fifth  Circiut  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

U.S.  District  Judge  E.  Gordon  West  of 
the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  Baton 
Rouge  Division,  has  now  joined  the 
svvollins  membership  of  Federal  judges 
who  still  believe  in  a  government  of  law 
in  place  ot  a  tyranny  of  men. 

Judge  West's  reasons,  logic,  and  im- 
partiality make  his  per  cur'am  cf  worth- 
while study  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  runaway  Federal  jud?es  and 
the  social  changes  being  forced  in  the 
name  of  progress  upon  our  people. 

His  apirrehensions  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  South  nor  even  to  America  in  10C7. 

Our  first  President.  George  Washing- 
ton, raised  the  need  for  prescrvalicn  of 
the  separation  of  powers  in  his  "Far'.well 
Address."  Abral:ani  Lincoln  many  times 
expressed  fear  that  the  present  d.rectien 
miuh.t  be  talien. 

The  former  Justice  Frankfurter  once 
declared: 

As  a  Member  of  this  Court,  I  am  not  Justi- 
fied In  writing  my  private  notions  of  policy 
into  the  Constitution,  no  matter  how  deeply 
I  may  cherish  them  or  how  mischievous  1 
m:iy  deem  their  disregard. 

Justice  Black  has  asserted  that  it  is 
not  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  roam  at 
laree  in  the  broad  expanses  of  policy  and 
morals,  and  to  trespass  on  the  legisla- 
tive domains  of  the  States.  And,  even  the 
Justice  Douglas  has  warned  that  insta- 
bility is  created  when  a  judiciary  with 
life  tenure  seeks  to  write  its  social  and 
economic  creed  into  the  law  of  the  land. 
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Justices  Holmes.  Hughes,  Sutherland. 
Har'.an.  Laney,  amon?  a  host  of  great 
jurists  out  of  our  Nation's  past,  have 
insisted  through  the  years  on  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rule  in  Hughes"  phrase 
that — 

I:  is  not  for  the  Court  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  Judicial  decrees. 

Judge  Wests  analysis  finds  ample  sup- 
port for  the  words  of  the  late  Elihu  Root. 
which  IS  perhaps  even  yet  sound  doctnne 
by  the  elected  judges  of  our  State  courts- 

If  the  pe<  p.e  of  our  Country  yield  to  Im- 
patience which  would  destroy  the  system 
that  alone  makes  effective  these  great  im- 
personal rules  and  preserves  our  Constitu- 
tional government,  rather  than  to  endure 
the  tempirary  Inconvenience  of  pursuing 
reguldteci  methods  of  changing  the  law.  we 
shall  not  be  reforming  We  shall  not  be  mak- 
ing progress,  but  shall  be  exhilarating 
the  lack  of  that  self-control  which  enables 
great  bodies  of  men  to  abide  the  slow  proc- 
ess of  orderly  government  rather  than  the 
break  down  of  barriers  of  order  when  they 
are  struck  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment 

To  those  of  our  unelected  judiciary 
who  have  bowed  to  political  expediency, 
minority  pressures,  and  personal  whims 
and  self-desires  to  attack  and  destroy  for 
their  own  countrymen  the  constitution- 
al government  of  their  Nation,  even 
turning  little  children  into  pawns  and 
"sinnea  piKs."  the  shock  troops  of  a 
forced  social  revolution — for  shame 

To  my  fellow  freemen,  whose  reason 
and  concerted  effort  must  regain  control 
of  our  governmental  processes  to  restore 
justice  to  law.  I  can  but  covenant  unto 
you  the  slightly  changed  e.xpression  of 
one  of  our  great  American  leaders, 
"America  e.xpects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty." 

Someday  the  intellect  of  future  gener- 
ations will  rediscover  the  precious  truths 
of  this  philosophy  With  the  return  of 
government  to  the  American  people, 
this  dictum  and  art;ument  will  again  be 
the  basis  of  a  peaceful  society  under  law 
and  order 

Mr    Speaker,   under  unanimous   con- 
sent. I  place   the  remarks  of  Judge  E 
Gordan   West  in  civil   action   No.    1662, 
before  his  court,  in  full  context  in  the 
Record 
Cltftord  EfCENE  Davis    Jr     a   Minor    by  His 

Father  and  Next  Friend  Clifford  ErorNt 

Davis.    Sr  ,    et    ^L      r     East    Baton    Rouge 

Parish  School  Board,  et  *l  ^-Civil  Action 

No  1662 
(In  the  L' S    District  Court    Eastern  District 
of  Louisiana    Baton  Rouge  Division  i 

Once  again  this  case  concerning  the  deseg- 
regation of  the  public  schools  In  the  Parish 
of  E  ist  Biton  Rouge  Louisiana,  is  before 
the  Court  On  December  29  1966,  the  United 
States  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  by  a 
two  to  one  decision,  handed  down  a  moet  un- 
usual decision — unusual  because  of  Its  glar- 
ing inconsistencies,  ambiguity,  and  sheer  un- 
constitutionality I  refer  to  the  case  of  United 
State'i  of  Amerira  and  Linda  Stout,  by  her 
father  and  next  friend.  Blevm  Stout  v  Jeffer- 
son. County  Board  of  Education,  et  al.  —  P 
2d  • — .  with  which  six  other  cases  were  con- 
solidated for  hearing,  and  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Je.Terson  case  The  East 
Baton  Rouge  Pansh  School  case  was  not  in- 
volved m  that  decision  But  by  some  stroke 
of  magic  with  no  motion  ever  having  been 
filed  for  consolidation  the  Biton  Rouge  case 
suddenly  appeared  consolidated  with  the 
other  seven  cises  when  the  matter  came  up 
for    "reheanng"  before   the  Court  sitting  r-r. 


banc  The  en  banc  Court,  by  an  eight  to  four 
decision,  for  all  practical  purpoeea  upheld 
the  original  opinion  The  dissenting  oplnloixs 
filed  by  Judges  Gewin.  Bell  and  Coleman 
clearly  and  meticulously  point  out  the  sheer 
absurdity  and  absolute  unconstitutionality  of 
the  majority  opinion  The  majority  opinion 
held  that  "The  clock  has  ticked  the  last  tick 
for  tokenism  and  delay  in  the  name  of  'delib- 
erate speed'  "  But  what  It  falls  to  state  is 
that  the  same  clock  by  which  that  Court  is 
apparently  working  may  well  have  "ticked 
the  last  tick"  for  true  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  these  United  States  As  Judge  Oewln 
so  aptly  stated  In  his  dissent,  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  "has  no  substantial  legal  an- 
cestors." There  can,  of  course,  be  no  such 
thing  as  true  constitutional  government  in 
the  United  States  If  the  Court  Is  legally  per- 
mitted, as  that  Court  has  done,  to  declare 
that  the  Constitution  means  one  thing  In 
seventeen  states,  and  something  else  in  the 
remaining  thirty-three  states.  There  are 
Judges  who  have  publicly  stated  their  belief 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
should,  in  fact,  function  as  a  "super  legisla- 
tive body"  rather  than  as  a  court  In  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word  The  majority  opin- 
ion in  the  Jefferson  case  strongly  Indicates 
that  there  are  those  who  believe  that  this 
should  also  be  the  function  of  the  Courts  of 
Appeals  When,  in  his  dissent  Judge  Gewln 
states  that  this  decision  "bends  and  twists 
the  Constitution"  he  exercises  remarkable  re- 
straint. The  fact  Is  that  the  decision  not  only 
bends  and  twists"  the  Constitution.  It  breaks 
and  destroys  it  It  also  defies  and  ignores  the 
very  Act3  of  Congress  which  it  professes  to 
be  interpreting  and  enforcing  It  completely 
ignores  the  constitutional  requirement  of 
separation  of  powers  between  the  Executive 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  when  It  undertakes  to  legislate 
as  It  has  done  In  this  case  And  when  It  de- 
crees that  school  boards  dn  the  Southern 
and  Border  states  onlyi  must  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  "tntegrate  students,  faculties, 
facilities  and  activities"  it  either  attempts  to 
repeal,  or  It  ignores  completely  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  specifi- 
cally state 

Desegregation'  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
sch>xils  without  regard  to  their  tmcc.  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance"  42  U  S  C.A    2000cibi 

••  •  •  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall 
empower  any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  in  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance,  or  otherwise  enlari^e  the  existing 
power  of  the  court  to  Insure  compliance  with 
institutional  standards."  42  U  S  C  A.  2000c~ 
6ia) i2) 

The  Court  neatly  sidesteps  these  specific 
impediments  to  the  legality  of  its  decision 
by  simply  stating 

•  *  •  the  equitable  powers  of  the  courts 
exist  independently  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
cf  1964   • 

The  utter  ridiculousness  of  the  opinion  as 
It  attempts  to  distinguish  between  the  Iriw 
as  it  applies  to  de  Jure  segregation  and  the 
law  as  it  applies  to  de  facto  segregation  Is 
readily  apparent  The  Court  concludes  that 
its  opinion  states  the  law  only  as  It  applies 
to  the  seventeen  Southern  and  Border 
states — the  stales  in  which  It  says  segrega- 
tion Is  of  the  "de  Jure  "  type  rather  than  of 
the  'de  facto  "  kind  It  states  that  its  opinion 
does  not  .ittempt  to  state  the  law  as  to  the 
remaining  thirty-three  states  where,  it  says, 
segregation  Is  of  the  de  facto"  type  It  then 
proceeds  to  attempt  to  leglsl.ate  an  end  to 
all  segregation  In  the  schools  of  these  seven- 
teen states,  without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  the  segregation  rem.iinlng  jfter  the  im- 


plementation of  desegregation  orders  Is  really 
de  lacto  segregation  It  even  goes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ordering  the  local  school  boards  to 
close  certain  schools  under  certain  condl- 
uons  and  instructing  them  how  to  choose 
locations  for  new  schools.  It  Is  hard  to  rec- 
oncile their  assertion  that  their  opinion 
only  applies  to  certain  states,  and  not  to 
others,  when  they  say  In  another  part  of 
their  opinion  that  "What  was  true  of  an 
earlier  Athens  and  an  earlier  Rome  Is  true 
today  In  Georgia,  for  example,  there  should 
not  be  one  law  for  Athens  and  another  law 
for  Rome"  Should  there  be  one  law  for 
Louisiana  and  another  for  New  "Vork.  and 
one  law  for  Mississippi  and  .mother  for  Illi- 
nois'' 

But  assuming  by  the  use  of  legal  double- 
talk  we  could  somehow  conclude  that  under 
the  law  as  It  presently  stands  it  Is  only 
de  jure  segregation  that  Is  unconstitutional, 
the  question  arises  as  to  what  Is  the  status  of 
the  law  In  these  seventeen  states  with  re- 
gard to  areas  where  segregation  Is  main- 
tained by  choice  on  a  de  facto  basis?  Is  the 
majority  of  the  Court  so  oblivious  cf  the 
facts  as  to  believe  that  de  facto  segregation 
does  not  exist  in  areas  of  the  South  as  well 
as  in  the  North''  Indeed,  are  they  so  oblivious 
of  the  facts  as  to  believe  that  de  facto  seg- 
regation, that  is.  segregation  by  cfioice.  does 
not  exist  In  this  very  City  of  Baton  Rouge? 
The  majority  opinion  states  that  "The  only 
school  desegregation  plan  that  meets  con- 
stitutional standards  Is  one  that  works'" 
Suppose  the  school  desegi-egatlon  plan  al- 
ready in  operation  in  a  given  area  is  work- 
ing to  the  extent  that  all  students  do.  In 
fact,  have  a  free  and  unfettered  choice  of 
the  school  which  he  will  attend,  and  sup- 
pose the  situation  arises  where  It  cannot 
be  fairly  said  that  there  any  longer  exists 
"de  Jure"  segregation  but  that  segregation 
does  continue  to  exist  on  a  neighborhood  de 
facto,  free  choice  basis.  In  such  an  event, 
does  such  an  area  then  Join  the  Northern 
states  against  whom  this  decision  is  not  In- 
tended to  operate,  or  does  the  operation  it 
the  statute  then  become  enlarged  to  cover 
such  de  facto  segregation  simply  because 
the  area  involved  is  located  in  one  of  the 
seventeen  Southern  or  Border  states''  By 
what  criteria  is  It  to  be  decided  when  de  Jure 
segregation  ends  and  de  facto  segregation 
begins''  Are  these  questions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  method  used  by  the  Depart- 
met'.t  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  in 
applying  their  so-called  guidelines,  or  will 
the  school  boards  be  given  an  evidentiary 
hearing  in  a  court  of  law  to  determine  such 
an  issue?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
school  boards  were  not  given  such  an 
evidentiary  hearing  In  the  present  case  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  HEW 
guidelines  should  be  iipplled  to  the  schools 
involved  That  issue  was  never  presented  to 
the  District  Courts  in  which  these  cases 
originated,  the  Courts  in  which,  according 
to  law,  litigation  is  supposed  to  originate 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  sua  sponte.  Injected 
this  Issue  Into  the  cases  for  the  first  time 
while  they  were  supposedly  "on  appeal"  be- 
fore it  In  view  of  this  procedure.  It  would 
seem  logical  to  conclude  that  it  is  now  the 
intention  of  the  Court  of  .'\ppeals  to  take 
over  the  function  of  the  District  Courts 
insofar  as  these  school  desegregation  mat- 
ters are  concerned  Appnrently  Insofar,  at 
least,  as  cases  involving  desegregation  of 
schools  are  concerned  litigation  may  now 
start  at  the  appellate  level  I  respectfully  ex- 
press my  Uoubt  of  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
cedure and  agree  with  Judge  Gewin  when 
he  says  ■••  •  •  due  process  and  sound  Judi- 
cial administration  require,  at  the  very  lea.st. 
an  evidentiary  hearing  •  '  '  It  Is  unthink- 
able that  matters  that  so  vitally  affect  this 
pha  e  of  the  national  welfare  should  be  de- 
cided in  such  summary  faslilon  "  Judge  Beil 
put  It  another  way  m  his  dissent  when  he 
.•-.aid    that    this    decision    of    the    majority 
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amounts  to  an  adjudication  without  any 
sem'o;:ince  of  due  process  iiI  law.  It  is  an  un- 
precedented procedure  and  a  shocking  de- 
parture from  even  rudimentary  due  process." 
The  JcfTersor.  decision  is  apparently  the 
lin.il  step  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals' determination  to  bring  about  not.  as 
tlie  law  clearly  requires,  i.n  end  to  forced 
segregation  in  public  schools,  but  instead  a 
complete,  forced,  total  integriition  of  the 
races  m  every  school  It  seems  to  matter  not 
that  the  Co'nijrtss  h.is  speciflcaUy  decreed 
otherwise,  and  it  seems  to  matter  not  that 
such  a  result  luis  never  been  req'alred  or 
suggested  under  tlie  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  otiites  as  interpreted  by  the 
hlgiiest  court  of  the  land  As  Judge  Gewin 
says  ■  •  •  •  All  things  must  yield  to  speed, 
uniformity,  percentages,  and  proportional 
representation.  •  •  •••  The  decree  of  the 
majority  shows  an  obvious  "determination 
•  •  •  to  achieve  percentage  enrollments 
which  will  reflect  the  kind  of  racial  balance 
the  [court]  seeks  to  achieve." 

But  this  racial  balance  was  never  con- 
templated by  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  In  explaining  the 
Bill  to  Congress,  the  then  Senator  Humphrey 
said 

"The  Bill  does  not  attempt  to  Integrate  the 
schools  •  •  V  The  fact  that  there  is  a  racial 
Imbalance  per  se  is  not  something  which  is 
unconstitutional." 

But  in  the  Jefferson  case  the  majority  of 
the  Court  said : 

"•  •  •  the  personal  and  present'  right  of 
the  individual  plaintiffs  must  yield  to  the 
overriding  right  of  Negroes  as  a  class  to  a 
completely  integrated  public  education." 

This  stiitement  is  difficult  to  understand 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  pnor  to  the  Jefferson 
case,  this  s;tme  Court,  on  at  least  nine  dif- 
ferent occasions.  speclficaUy  approved  the 
holding  In  the  case  of  Briggs.  el  al  v.  Elliott, 
et  al.  132  F,  Supp  776  I E.D.S.C— 1955) 
wherein  it  was  sj>eciftcally  stated  that: 

"The  Constitution,  in  other  words,  does 
not  require  integration  It  merely  forbids 
segregation   " 

Now.  for  some  strange  and  obscure  reason, 
without  any  change  In  the  law  having  been 
made  by  either  the  Congress  or  the  United 
Stales  Supreme  Court,  the  holding  in  Briggs 
suddenly  becomes  "dictum"  by  which  the 
Court  of  Appeals  says  it  Is  not  bound,  al  least 
Insofar  as  the  seventeen  Southern  and  Border 
states  iire  concerned  It  is  apparently  the  law 
elsewhere,  but  not  here.  In  explanation  of 
this  "switch"  the  Court  said: 

"However,  as  this  Court's  experience  In 
h.\ndllng  school  cases  Increased,  the  Court 
beciune  aware  of  the  frustrating  effects  of 
Briggs." 

And  then,  in  order  to  avoid  the  frustration 
involved  in  following  the  law  as  clearly 
stated  by  both  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  the  en 
banc  hearing  neatly  sidestepped  the  whole 
affair  by  simply  stating,  without  any  legal 
justification   whatsoever,  that  ■ 

"The  Court  holds  that  boards  and  officials 
administering  public  schools  in  this  Circuit 
have  the  affirmative  duty  under  the  Four- 
teenth .Amendment  to  bring  about  an  inte- 
grated, unitary  school  system  in  which  there 
are  no  Negro  schools  and  no  white  schools — 
Just  schools  Expressions  in  or  earlier  opinion 
distinguishing  between  integration  and  de- 
segratlon  must  yield  to  this  affirmative  duty 
we  now  recognize  •  •  *  To  the  extent  that 
earlier  decisions  of  this  Court  •  •  •  conflict 
with  this  view,  the  decisions  are  overruled." 
The  conclusion  now  reached  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  that  the  statement  contained  In 
the  Briggs  case  that  "The  Constitution.  In 
other  words,  does  not  require  integration.  It 
merely  forbids  segregation'"  is  merely  dictum 
by  which  it  is  not  bound  is  interesting  in- 
deed I  assume  that  if  the  statement  in  Briggs 
had  been  to  the  effect  that  the  Constitution 
did  require  integration.   It  would  also  have 


been  considered  to  be  mere  dictum.  If  so.  it 
could,  of  course,  have  no  precedential  value. 
And  if  such  a  statement  in  Briggs  is  dictum 
and  not  binding,  then  of  course  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  a  similar  st.itement 
of  another  court,  such  as  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  is  mere  dictum  and  not 
binding  up)on  other  courts  in  future  cases 
When  Judicial  precedent  and  specific  en- 
actments of  Congress  can  be  so  lightly  and 
summarily  cast  aside,  and  when  m  tlieir 
place  can  be  substituted  a  decree  whose 
obvious  purpose,  as  noted  by  Judge  Gewin 
in  his  dissent,  is  a  ""determination  •  •  ' 
to  achieve  percentage  enrollment  which  will 
reflect  the  kind  of  racial  balance  the  |co!irt| 
seeks  to  achieve,"  I  can  only  say  that  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  Judge  Hutchin- 
son when  he  said  in  Denzel  Milton  Lee  v. 
United  States  of  America,  322  F.  2d  770  i  CA 
5-19631 : 

■■•  •  •  I  emphatically  condemn  and  re- 
ject the  majority  view  as  simply  personal 
decreeing  and,  as  such,  alien  to  this  Circuit 
and  to  the  law  generally  and  as  completely 
unauthorized.'" 

It  Is  far  too  late  for  anyone  to  take  issue 
with   the   fact   that   the    established    law    of 
the    land    now    requires    that    there    be    no 
forced  segregation  In  public  schools.  But  it 
is    equally    well    established    In    law    that 
neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America  require  forced  in- 
tegration of  the  races  In  public  schools.  The 
law  is  clear.  It  requires  that  public  schools 
be  maintained  and  operated,  not   as  Negro 
schools   and   not   as   white   schools,    but   as 
public  schools.  It  requires  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  within  the  bounds  of  proper 
school   administration   all    students   have    3 
free  and  unfettered  choice  of  the  school  he 
wishes  to  attend,  and  that  he  has  the  right 
to   be   assigned   to   the   school   of   his   choice 
without   regard   to   his   race,   color,   religion. 
or  national  origin.  If  the  plan  adopted   by 
a  school  system  employs   this  criteria,   and 
if  the  freely  exercised  choice  of  students  or 
parents  results  in  de  facto  segregation,  that 
is  merely  an  example  of  freedom  of  choice 
in   operation.  It  Is  Just   as   important   that 
one's  freedom  to  choose  a  school  that  does 
not  happen  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  Court  be 
protected  and  respected  as  it  is  to  protect 
the  rights  of  those  who  elect  to  attend  the 
schools  which  the  Court,  in  its  infinite  wis- 
dom,  thinks  they  should   attend.   The   ma- 
jority   opinion    handed    down    in    this    case 
gives   one   the   Impression   that    the    Courts 
are  the   guardians  of   the  educational    pro- 
cesses employed  In  this  country.   Search   as 
I  may.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  authority 
for   the  assumption   by   the   Court   of   such 
a  duty.  The  primary  function  of  the  Courts 
is  to  decide  cases  and  controversies — not  to 
administer  the  local  school  systems.  Regard- 
less of  how  "frustrated"  the  Court  of  Appeals 
may  become  as  Its  experience  in   handling 
school   cases   Increases,   such    frustration    is. 
in  my  humble  opinion,  no  justification  for 
its  taking  over,  "lock,  stock  and  barrel."  the 
operation  of  the  public  school   systems.   It 
is  one  thing  to  adjudicate  disputes  between 
litigants,   and   It   Is   quite   another    to   carry 
the  modern  day  theory  of  Judicial  activism 
to  the  extent  demonstrated  in  this  case 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that,  in  the 
past.  Negro  children  have  been  short  changed 
when  It  comes  to  educational  opportunity, 
especially  In  the  South.  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  alleviate  this  situation  by  the 
passage  of  various  pieces  of  Civil  Rights 
legislation.  It  is  up  to  the  Courts  to  in- 
terpret those  Acts,  along  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  demand  com- 
pliance therewith.  If  the  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  Is  inadequate  then  it  is.  of  course. 
the  prerogative  of  Congress  to  change  it.  If 
the  Constitution  Is  inadequate,  then  it  should 
be  amended  by  proper  constitutional  process 
But  In  neither  case  should  this  Court,  or 
any  other  Court,  take  it  unto  themselves  to 


usurp  the  powers  and  functions  of  Congress 
and  to  change  the  law  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  way  they  think  the  law  ought  to  be 
That  is  what  has  happened  in  this  case.  If 
the  law  providing  for  an  end  to  forced  segre- 
gation in  public  schools  does  not  work  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  give  every  child,  white 
And  Negro  alike,  an  honest  opportunity  to 
freely  choose  the  school  he  wisiies  to  at- 
tend, then  the  law  should  be  changed  by 
proper  legislative  procedures  It  should  not 
be  changed  by  t'.ie  bending  and  twisting 
process  indulged  in  by  the  Court  in  this  case. 
When,  as  stated  by  Judge  Gewm.  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
can  he  so  easily  ""bent  and  twisted."  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  disagree  with  Judge  Bel!  when  he 
says  that  the  type  of  standards  set  by  the 
Court  in  this  case  "'places  school  systems 
liuder  men  and  not  laws." 

But  since  the  District  Courts  in  the  Fifth 
C.rcuit  seem  now  ta  have  been  completely 
stripped  of  all  discretion  insofar  at  least  as 
the  cases  directly  involved  in  the  Jefferson 
decision  are  concerned,  and  since,  even 
though  never  consolidated  by  proper  legal 
procedure  the  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  school 
case  has  somehow  been  included  within  the 
ambit  of  that  decision,  this  Court  now  iias  no 
alternative  but  to  comply  with  the  mandate 
Issued  therein.  That  mandate  says: 

"The  Court  reaffirms  the  reversal  of  the 
radgments  below  and  the  remand  of  each 
case  for  entry  of  the  decree  attac>ied  to  this 
opinion." 

I  agree  with  Judge  Gewln  when  he  says 
the  effect  of  this  mandate  is  that : 

"The  effectiveness  of  the  District  Courts 
has  been  seriously  impaired  •  •  ".  Now  his 
(The  District  Judge's)  only  functions  are  to 
order  tlie  enforcement  of  the  detailed,  uni- 
form, stereotyped  formal  decree  •  •  •  and 
to  receive  periodic  reports  much  m  the  same 
fasiuon  as  reports  are  received  by  an  ordinary- 
clerk   in  a  large   business  establishment" 

So.  functioning  in  tiiat  capacity.  I  herewith 
enter  the  "detailed,  uniform,  stereotyped 
formal  decree""  that  is  attached  to  the  ma- 
jority opinion. 

I  concur  with  Judge  Bell  when  he  notes 
•hat  because  of  the  detailed  character  of 
this  decree  formulated  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals it  IS  doubtful  ""♦h:'.t  sufficient  latitude 
is  left  to  the  District  Courts  to  adjust  such 
practical  difficulties  as  may  arise  under  the 
details  of  the  decree."  I  can  only  assume 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals,  whose  decree  I 
enter  this  day.  has  also  assumed  the  duty 
of  interpreting,  applying,  and  enforcing 
compliance  therewith  as  the  need  arises. 
While  the  decree  does  not  specifically  so 
state.  I  would  nevertheless  assume  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  does  intend  to  retain  juris- 
diction over  this  matter  for  the  issuance  of 
such  future  orders  and  decrees  as  it  may  in 
its  Judgment  deem  necessary  and  advisable. 
Decree  will  be  entered  accordingly. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  8.  1967. 

E.  Gordon  West, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 

Clifford  Eugene  Davis.  Jr.,  a  Minor,  by  His 
Father  and  Next  FIiiend  Clifford  Eugene 
Davis,  Sr.,  et  al.  i.  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish  School  Board,  et  al. — Civil  Action 
No.  1662 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Eastern  District 
of  Louisiana.  Baton  Rouge  Division) 

For  the  written  reasons  this  day  assigned, 
.■;nd  m  conipUance  with  the  mandate  of  the 
United  States  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
the  following  decree  is  hereby  entered  and 
issued: 

corrected  decree 

It  is  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that 
the  defendants,  their  agents,  officers,  em- 
ployees and  successors  and  all  those  in  active 
concert  and  participation  with  them,  be  and 
they  are  permanently  enjoined  from  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  in 
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the  operation  of  the  school  system.  Aa  set 
out  more  partlcul.irly  in  the  body  of  the 
decree,  they  shall  take  afflrmatlve  action  to 
disestablish  all  school  segregation  and  to 
eliminate  -.he  effects  of  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem: 

I.    SPEED    OF    DESEGREGATION 

Commencing  with  the  1967-63  school  year. 
U\  accordance  w.th  this  decree,  all  gr.idea. 
including  kindergarten  grades,  shall  be  de- 
segregated and  pupils  .^signed  to  schools  In 
these  grades  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

II      tXEncISt    Of    CHOICE 

The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  all 
grades: 

(ii  Who  May  Exc-cise  C'.oice. — A  choice 
of  schools  may  be  exercised  by  a  p?.rant  or 
other  adult  person  serving  as  the  student's 
parent.  A  student  may  exercise  his  own 
choice  If  he  d )  is  exercising  a  choice  for 
the  ninth  or  higher  grade,  or  i2)  has  reiched 
the  age  of  fifteen  at  the  time  of  the  exercise 
of  -holce.  Such  a  choice  by  a  student  Is  con- 
trolling unless  a  dUferent  choice  Is  exercised 
for  him  by  his  p.rent  or  other  adult  persian 
serving  as  his  o.irent  during  the  choice  pe- 
r.od  or  at  such  later  time  as  the  student 
exercises  a  chniie  Each  ri?f?re:ice  in  tnis 
decree  to  a  student's  exercising  a  choice 
means  the  exercise  of  the  choice,  as  appro- 
priate, by  a  parent  or  such  other  adult,  or 
by  the  student  himself. 

ib»  Annual  Exrrc.te  of  Choice.— Ml  stu- 
dents, both  white  .Tnd  Negro.  sh;»U  be  re- 
quired to  c.\erclse  a  free  choice  of  schools 
..nnually, 

ici  Choice  Period. — The  period  for  exer- 
cising choice  shall  commence  May  1.  1967 
and  end  June  1  1967.  and  In  subsequent 
vears  shall  commence  March  1  and  end 
Murch  31  preceding  the  school  year  fo.-  which 
the  choice  Is  to  be  exercised  No  student 
or  prospective  student  who  exercises  his 
choice  within  the  choice  period  shall  be 
given  any  preference  becavise  of  the  time 
within  the  period  when  such  choice  was 
exercised 

,cl)  Ma-idatory  Ererctsf  of  Choic-:—\ 
failure  to  exercise  a  choice  within  the  choice 
period  shall  not  preclude  any  student  from 
exercising  a  choice  at  any  time  before  he 
commences  school  for  the  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  choice  applies,  but  such  choice 
mav  be  subordinated  ti  the  choices  of  stu- 
dents who  exercised  choice  before  the  ex- 
pirition  of  the  choice  period.  Any  student 
who  has  not  exercised  his  choice  of  school 
wl-.hln  a  week  after  school  opens  shall  be 
ass:£ned  to  the  school  nearest  his  home 
where  space  is  available  under  standards  for 
detprmlnlng  available  space  which  shall  be 
applied  uniformly  throughout  the  system 

lei  Public  Notice  —On  or  within  a  week 
before  the  date  the  choice  period  opens,  the 
defendants  shall  arrange  for  the  conspicuous 
publication  of  a  notice  describing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  decree  In  the  newspaper  most 
generally  circulated  In  the  community.  The 
text  of  the  notice  shall  be  substantially  sim- 
ilar to  the  text  of  the  explanatory  letter 
sent  home  to  parents.  Publication  as  a  legal 
notice  will  not  be  sufficient.  Copies  of  this 
notice  must  also  be  given  at  that  time  to  all 
radio  and  television  stations  located  In  the 
community  Copies  of  this  decree  shall  be 
posted  in  each  school  In  the  school  system 
and  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education. 

(fi  MatUng  of  Eiplanatory  tetters  and 
Choice  forrrn.— On  the  first  day  of  the 
choice  period  there  shall  be  distributed  by 
first-class  mall  an  explanatory  letter  and  a 
choice  form  to  the  parent  tor  other  adult 
person  acting  as  parent.  If  known  to  the 
defendants)  of  each  student,  together  with 
a  return  envelope  addressed  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. Should  the  defendants  satisfacto- 
rily demonstrate  to  the  court  that  they  are 
unable  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
distributing     the     explanatory     letter     and 


choice  form  by  flrst-class  mall,  they  shall 
propose  an  alternative  method  which  will 
maximize  individual  notice.  I.e..  personal 
notice  to  parents  by  delivery  to  the  pupil 
with  adequate  procedures  to  insure  the  de- 
livery of  the  notice  The  text  for  the  ex- 
planatory letter  and  choice  form  shall  essen- 
tially conform  to  the  sample  letter  and 
choice  form  append«l  to  this  decree. 

ig»  Extra  Coptcx  of  the  Explanatory  Lrt- 
ic  and  Choice  form.— Extra  copies  of  the 
explanatory  letter  and  choice  form  shall  l)e 
freely  available  to  parents,  students,  pro- 
spective students,  and  the  general  public  at 
each  school  In  the  system  and  at  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  during 
ihr  times  of  the  ye^ir  when  such  schools  are 
uc  u.illy  open. 

(hi  Coutettt  r-f  Cho.ce  Forrn.  -  Esich  choice 
I-jrm  shall  set  lorth  the  name  and  location 
ai  d  the  gri.de*  o«orid  at  t  lOh  school  uiid  m.iy 
require  of  the  person  exercising  the  choice 
the  nrimc.  uGdiCtf^,  ^^v  cf  student,  school  and 
grade  currently  ot  mott  recently  uttended 
oy  the  Bt\-,dcnt.  the  .school  chcsou.  the  .signa- 
ture of  C'lf  i)!«rci.t  ."T  other  r.dult  person  serv- 
ing as  p;»rcnt.  vr  where  spriropriate  the  -kc- 
n.uure  of  the  niirtenl.  and  the  Identity  of  the 
n;r  Jii  nignlng.  No  sUtement  of  reatons  for  a 
p.  rtuular  choice,  or  .tny  ether  information. 
•  r  any  witness  or  other  authentication,  m.iy 
be  requ.red  or  requested,  without  approval 
of  the  court. 

lU  RetuT'j  of  Choice.  Form — At  the  op- 
tion of  the  person  completing  the  choice 
form,  the  choice  may  be  returned  by  mall. 
IP.  ptTSon,  or  by  n^esixnger  to  any  school 
in  the  school  system  or  to  tJie  office  of  the 
Superintendent. 

(J)  Choices  not  on  O/jicial  Form  —The  ex- 
ercise of  choice  may  also  be  made  by  the 
.submission  In  like  manner  of  any  other 
writing  which  contains  Information  suffi- 
cient to  Identify  the  student  and  indicates 
that  he  has  made  a  choice  of  school. 

iki  Choice  Forms  Buiding. — When  a  choice 
form  has  once  been  submitted  and  the  choice 
period  has  expired,  the  choice  Is  binding 
for  the  entire  school  year  and  may  not  be 
changed  except  in  cases  of  parents  making 
different  choices  from  their  children  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  paragraph  Ilia) 
of  this  decree  and  In  exceptional  cases 
where,  absent  the  consideration  of  race,  a 
change  is  educationally  called  for  or  where 
compelling  hardship  Is  shown  by  the  stu- 
dent. A  change  in  family  residence  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  exceptional  case  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph. 

il)  Preference  in  Assignment  —In  assign- 
ing students  to  schools,  no  preferences  shall 
be  given  to  any  student  for  prior  attendance 
at  a  school  and.  except  with  the  approval 
of  court  In  extraordinary  clrctmistances,  no 
choice  shall  be  denied  for  any  reason  other 
than  overcrowding.  In  case  of  overcrowding 
at  any  schol.  preference  shall  be  given  on 
the  basis  of  the  proximity  of  the  school  to 
the  "homes  of  the  students  choosing  It.  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color.  Standixrds  for 
determining  overcrowding  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  system. 

I  ml  Second  Choice  lohere  First  Choice  is 
Denied. — Any  student  whose  choice  Is  de- 
nied must  be  promptly  notified  In  writing 
and  given  his  choice  of  any  school  in  the 
school  system  serving  his  grade  level  where 
space  Is  available.  The  student  shall  have 
seven  days  from  the  receipt  of  notice  of  a 
denial  of  first  choice  In  which  to  exercise 
a  second  choice. 

(ni  Transportation. — Where  transportation 
is  generally  provided,  buses  must  be  routed  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  in  light  of  the 
geographic  distribution  of  students,  so  as  to 
serve  each  student  choosing  any  school  in  the 
system  Every  student  choosing  either  the 
fomierlv  white  or  the  formerly  Negro  school 
nearest'hls  residence  must  be  transported  to 
the   school    to   which   he   Is   assigned   under 


those  provisions,  whether  or  not  It  Is  his 
first  choice.  If  that  school  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tant from  his  home  to  make  him  eligible 
for  transportation  under  generally  applicable 
transportation  rules. 

(O)  Officials  not  to  Influence  Choice. — At 
no  time  shall  any  official,  teacher,  or  em- 
ployee cf  the  school  system  influence  any 
parent,  or  other  adult  person  serving  as  a 
parent,  or  any  student,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
choice  or  favor  or  penalize  any  person  be- 
cause of  a  choice  made.  If  the  defendant 
school  board  employs  professional  guidance 
counselors,  such  persons  shill  base  their 
guidance  and  counselling  on  the  Individual 
students  particular  personal  academic,  and 
vocational  needs.  Such  guidance  and  counsel- 
ling by  teachers  as  well  as  professional  guid- 
ance counselors  shall  be  available  to  all 
students  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

ipi  Protection  of  Pirsori.t  Excrci.^ing 
Choice. — Within  their  authority  school  offi- 
cials are  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
persons  exercu=ing  rights  under  or  otlierwise 
affected  by  this  decree.  They  shall,  without 
delay,  take  appropriate  action  with  regrird  to 
any  student  or  staff  member  who  Interferes 
with  the  succersful  operation  of  the  plan. 
Such  Interference  shall  Inc'.ude  h.irassment. 
Intimidation,  threats,  hostile  words  or  r.cts, 
and  similar  be'aavior.  The  scliool  board  shall 
not  publish,  allow,  or  cause  to  be  publlbhed. 
the  names  or  addresses  of  pupils  exercising 
rlghU  or  otherwise  affected  by  this  decree. 
If  oRiclals  of  the  school  system  are  not  able 
to  provide  sufficient  protection,  they  shall 
seek  whatever  assistance  is  necessary  from 
other  appropriate  officials. 

m.    PROSPECTIVE    STUDENTS 

Each  prospective  new  student  shall  be  re- 
quired to  exercise  a  choice  of  schools  before 
or  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  All  such  stu- 
dents known  to  defendants  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  the  prescribed  letter  to 
parents,  and  choice  form,  by  mail  or  In  per- 
son, on  the  date  the  choice  period  opens  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  the  school  system  learns 
that  he  plans  to  enroll.  Where  thee  Is  no  pre- 
registratlon  procedure  for  newly  entering  stu- 
dents, copies  of  the  choice  forms  shall  be 
available  at  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
and  at  each  school  during  the  time  the  school 
is  usually  open. 

IV.    TRANSFERS 

(a)  Transfers  for  Studcnti — Any  student 
shall  have  the  right  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  term,  to  tran.sfer  to  any  school  from 
which  he  was  excluded  or  would  otherwise 
be  excluded  on  account  of  his  race  or  color. 

(b)  Transfers  for  Special  Needs. — Any  stu- 
dent who  requires  a  course  of  study  not 
offered  at  the  school  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned  may  be  permitted,  upon  his  written 
application,  at  the  beginning  of  any  school 
term  or  semester,  to  transfer  to  another 
school  which  offers  courses  for  his  special 
needs. 

(ci  Transfer.^  to  Spccia!  Classes  or 
Schools. — If  the  defendants  operate  and 
maintain  special  classes  or  schools  for  physi- 
cally handicapped,  mentally  retarded,  or 
gifted  children,  the  defendants  may  as.sign 
children  to  such  schools  or  clas.ses  on  a  basis 
related  to  the  function  of  the  special  class  or 
school  that  is  other  than  freedom  of  choice. 
In  no  event  shall  such  assignments  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  or  in  a  manner 
which  tends  to  perpetuate  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem based  on  race  or  color. 

V     SERVICES,     FACILITIES.     ACTrVITIES     AND 
PROGRAMS 

No  student  shall  be  segregated  or  discrimi- 
nated against  on  account  of  race  or  color  in 
any  .ser^'ice.  facility,  activity,  or  program  (in- 
cluding transportation,  athletics,  or  other  ex- 
tracurricular activity)  that  may  be  con- 
ducted or  sponsored  by  the  school  in  which 
he  Is  enrolled  A  student  attending  school  for 
the  first  time  on  a  desegregated  basis  may  not 
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be  subject  to  any  disqualification  or  waiting 
period  for  panicipailon  in  activities  and 
programs,  including  athletics,  which  might 
otherwise  apply  because  he  Is  a  transfer  or 
newly  assigned  student  except  that  such 
transferees  shall  be  subject  to  longstanding. 
non-raciallv  bated  rules  of  city,  county,  or 
st.ite  athletic  associations  dcalirg  with  the 
ellslbllltv  of  transfer  students  for  atliletic 
contests."  All  school  ure  or  school  sponsored 
use  of  athletic  fields,  meeting  rooms,  and  all 
other  school  related  tervices.  facilities,  ac- 
tivities, and  pro-ninis  .->uch  as  ccninunce- 
me.U  exerc.res  and  parent-teacher  nicetii.gs 
which  are  open  to  persons  other  than  en- 
rolled students,  shall  be  open  to  all  persons 
wit.iout  regard  to  race  or  color.  All  special 
educatio.nal  progiam.s  conducted  by  the  de- 
fendants shall  be  conducted  without  regard 
to  race  or  color. 

VI.    SCHOOL    EQUALIZATION 

(a)  Inferior  Schools. — In  schools  hmetc- 
fore  maintained  for  Negro  sn'.dents.  the  clc- 
foudants  shall  take  prompt  steps  neccs;  ary  to 
provide  physical  ii.cilitles.  eciulpnient.  cour.~e.s 
of  instruction,  and  instructional  ni.\terialo  of 
quality  eqtia!  to  thit  providrd  in  .■-chools  pre- 
vlouslv  maintained  frr  white  student.-^.  Con- 
ditions of  o\ercrov.'d'ng.  :e  d.?!o:n!ined  hr 
piipil-teacher  ratios  aid  pupil-classrof  m 
latios  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  be'ween  schools  formerly 
milntalned  for  Negro  students  and  those 
formerly  maintained  for  white  students.  If 
for  any  rea.son  It  Is  not  fcisible  to  improve 
sufficiently  any  school  formerlv  maintained 
for  Negro  students,  where  such  improvement 
would  otherwise  be  required  by  this  p;ira- 
graph,  such  school  shall  be  closed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  students  enrolled  in  the  school 
shall  be  reassigned  on  the  basis  of  freedom 
of  choice.  Bv  October  of  e.ich  year,  defend- 
ants shall  report  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
pupll-tcacher  ratios,  pnpil-classroom  ratios, 
and  per-punil  expenditures  both  as  to  op- 
crating  and  capital  Improvement  costs,  and 
shall  outline  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  the 
time  within  which  they  shall  accomplish  the 
equalization  of  such  schools. 

(b>  Rcmrdml  P'ogram.s.— The  defendants 
shall  provide  remedial  education  programs 
which  permit  students  attending  or  who  have 
previously  attended  segregated  schools  to 
overcome  pitst  inadequacies  in  their  educa- 
tion. 

VII.    NEW   CONSTRTTCTION 

The  defendants,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  proper  operation  of  the  school  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  shall  locate  any  new  school 
and  substantially  expand  any  existing  schools 
with  the  objective  of  eradicating  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  dual  system. 

Vlir     FACULTY    AND    STATF 

(a)  Faculty  Employment. — Race  or  color 
shall  not  be  a  factor  In  the  hiring,  assign- 
ment, reassignment,  promotion,  demotion,  or 
dismissal  of  teachers  and  other  professional 
staff  members,  including  student  teachers. 
except  that  race  may  be  t  iken  Into  account 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  or  correct- 
ing the  effect  of  the  segregated  assignment 
of  faculty  and  staff  in  the  dual  system. 
Teachers,  principals,  and  staff  members  shall 
be  assigned  to  schools  so  that  the  faculty  and 
staff  is  not  composed  exclusively  of  members 
of  one  race.  Wherever  possible,  teachers  shall 
be  assigned  so  that  more  than  one  teacher 
of  the  minority  race  (white  or  Negro)  shall 
be  on  a  desegregated  faculty.  Defendants 
shall  take  positive  and  affirmative  steps  to 
accomplish  the  desegregation  of  their  school 
faculties  and  to  achieve  substantial  deseg- 
regation of  faculties  in  as  many  of  the 
schools  as  possible  for  the  1967-68  school 
year  notwithstanding  that  teacher  contracts 
for  the  1967-68  or  1968-69  school  years  may 
have  already  been  signed  and  approved.  Tlie 
tenure  of  teachers  in  the  system  shall  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  comply  with 
this  provision.  The  defendants  shall  estab- 


lish   as    an    objective    that    the    pattern    of  tuit    Tlie  number  cf  students  by  race,  in 

teacher  assignment  to  any  particular  school      each  grade  of  each  school. 

not  be  identifiable  as  tailored  for  a  heavy  expl.anatory  letter 

concentration  of  either  Negro  or  white  pupils  (School  Svstem  Name  und 

in  the  school.                     ,               ^       ,  "          Office  Address) . 

(b)    Disinissals. — Teachers   and   other   pro-  iDa'eSentl 

fession.a  St.. IT  members  may  not  be  discrimi-  ^^^^  p.,.nENT:  All  grades  in  our  school  .vs- 

natorily     assigned,     dismissed,     c.emoted.    or  ^^^  ^..,j  ^^  desegreg.ited  next  year.  Anv  stu- 

passed  over  for  retention,  promotion,  or  re-  ^,.,j  be^entenng  one  of  these  grades 

hiring,  on  the  ground  oi   race  or  coloi.  In  _^^^^                    ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^          ^^^^^^  ^^ 

any  Instance  where  one  or  more  tcichers  o.  ^:sieTA.  regardless  of  whether  that  school 

other    professional    stall    n.embes    are    to    be  formerlv  ali-white  or  all  Nesro.  It  does 

displaced    as    a    result   of    desegregation     no  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  -^^.^^.^j^   ^^^^^^^   ^.^^^^   ^^^.^^   .^   ^^^. 

staff  vacancy  in  the  scnoo.sy.^.em  shall  be  ^^,        ,5^.3  ,.,^,,    You  and  vour  child  may 

filled  through  recrmtment    roi.i  outs.de  the  ,,,e.t  ifny  sclwol  you  wish, 

system  unless  no  stich  dii placed  staff  mem-  ^^_^^^,  student,  white  and  Negro,  must  make 

bi-r  IS  qurlified  to  fill  tnc  yic  aic>.  If,  .s  a  ^           -^^   ^.  ^^^^^^^    ^^   ^   ^j^.,^   ^^   entering 

rc-sult  ot  desegregation,  there  is  to  be  a  le-  ^^   .^   ^^.^^   ^.^.,^ 

duction  in  the  total  professional  staff  of  the  ^,-^  ^^  ^         j^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^ 

school  system,  the  qualincat.ons  01  a     staff  ^^^.^^  ^.^^^,^_  otherwise  a  parent  or  other 

members  in  the  system  sh..U  be  euiluated  in  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^           ^,^^  ^^^^,^^ 

.electing    the    star!    member    to    be    released  ,■,,,,.    ^  child  enroHing  in  the  school  svstem 

without    consideration    of    r..cc    01    "  o^-^A  ^^^^.   ^^^^              ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^   ^^^^-^^   ^^ 

report    contidmng    any    such    proposed    a..-  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^jj. 
iniss.Us,   and   the   re.isous   tnercior,  shall  be 

tiled    with   the   Cicrk   of   the    Cotu-t    serving  '^              ^^^  ^.,,.^j^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^j^^^^,^  ^^ 

copies    upon    opposing    coui.' el     within    fivO  atU^ched  to  thl.  letter.  It  should  be 

(5)   days  after  such  dismissul.  c^cmot.on,  etc.,  ^^^.^^^^^^^  ^,,^  returned  by  June  1,  1967.  You 

IS  proposed.                       ,„      -r--  „    .1  ,f„„H  ,..<=  m:tv  mail  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  or  de- 

,0     Past    Ass,gnm,nts.-Tiio    ^iefencUn  s  ,4,.^,  ;,:,,.  j„,,,enger  or  by  hand  to  anv  school 

shall  take  steps  to  a.ssign  and  ^;V;^'?-;.^;^-,^-  prmcip.^l  or  to  the  OiRoe  of  the  Superintcnd- 

ers  ana  oth;r  professional  st..member»  to  i        J         ^.^^^  ^,^,,^en  May  1  and  June  1. 

eliminate  tne  effects  of  the  dual  schoo:  s>s-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^J^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^-^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

'■^'^-  form  before  June  1  and  no  nreference  is  given 

IX.   REPORTS   TO   THE   covRT  ^.^  returning  the  choice  fomi  early. 

(1)  /Jcporf  07!  C/to:ce  Period.— The  defend-  jjg  principal,  teacher  or  ether  school  ofn- 
ants  shall  serve  upon  the  opposing  parties  ^jpj  jg  permitted  to  influence  anyone  In  mak- 
and  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  on  or  j,.,g  ^  choice  or  to  require  early  return  of  the 
before  April  15,  1967,  and  on  or  before  June  choice  form.  No  one  Is  permitted  to  favor  or 
15,  1967,  and  in  each  subsequent  year  on  or  penalize  any  student  or  cthc-r  person  because 
before  June  1,  a  report  tabulating  by  race  ^^  .^  choice  niade.  A  choice  once  made  cannot 
the  number  of  choice  applications  and  trans-  -.^g  changed  except  for  serious  hardship. 
fer  applications  received  for  enrollment  in  j^tq  child  will  be  denied  his  choice  unless 
each  grade  in  each  school  in  the  .system,  and  f^,^  reasons  of  overcrowding  at  the  school 
the  number  of  choices  and  transfers  granted  chosen,  in  which  case  children  living  nearest 
and  the  number  of  denials  in  each  grade  of  t:-,e  school  v,nil  have  preference. 
each  school.  The  report  shall  also  state  any  Transportation  will  be  provided,  if  reason- 
reasons  relied  upon  In  denying  choice  and  ^,jj^.  possible,  no  matter  what  school  Is 
shall  tabulate,  by  school  and  by  race  of  stu-  chosen.  (Delete  if  the  school  system  does  not 
dent,  the  number  of  choices  and  transfers  prov:de  transportation.] 
denied  for  each  such  reason.  Your  School  Board  and  the  school  staff  will 

In  addition,  the  report  shall  show  the  per-  ^^  evervthing  we  can  to  see  to  It  that  the 

centage  of  pupils  actually  transferred  or  as-  ^-^ghts  of  all  students  are  protected  and  that 

signed  from  segregated  grades  or  to  schools  desegregation  of  otir  schools  Is  carried  out 

attended  predominantly  by  pupils  of  a  race  successfully. 

other  than  the  race  of  the  applicant,  for  at-  Sincerelv  vours, 

tendance  during  the  1966-67  school  year,  with  ""                    Superintendent. 

comparable  date  for  the  1965-66  school  year.  ,-„nir-,r  rmn^. 

Such    additional    Information    shall    be    In-  enuio-  juk.-vi 

eluded  In  the  report  served  upon  opposing  This  form  is  provided  for  you  to  choose  a 

counsel  and  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  school  for  your  child   to  attend   next  year. 

(2)  iJeport  ^/ter  Sc/1002  Openinfir.— The  de-  You  have  30  days  to  make  your  choice.  It 

fendants  shall.  In  addition  to  reports  else-  does  not  matter  which  school  your  child  at- 

where  described,  serve  upon  opposing  coun-  tended  last  year,  and  does  not  matter  wheth- 

sel  and  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  with-  er   the    school    you   choose   was   formerly   a 

In  15  days  after  the  opening  of  schools  for  white  or  Negro  school.  This  form  must  be 

the  fall  semester  of  each  year,  a  report  set-  mailed  or  brought  to  the  principal  of  any 

tine  forth  the  following  information:  school  In  the  system  or  to  the  office  of  the 

(I)  The   name,   address,   grade,   school   of  Superintendent,   [address],  by  June  1,  1967. 
choice  and  school  of  present  attendance  of  A  choice  Is  required  for  each  child. 

each    student    who    has    withdrawn    or    re-  Name  of  child 

quested  withdrawal  of  his  choice  of  school  (Last)        (First)        (Middle) 

or  who  has  transferred  after  the  start  of  the  Address  

school  year,   together  with  a  description  of  Name   of  Parent  or  other  adult  serving  as 

any  action  taken  by  the  defendants  on  his  parent  

request  and  the  reasons  therefor.  If  child  Is  entering  first  grade,  date  of  birth: 

(II)  The  number  of  faculty  vacancies,  by  

school,  that  have  occurred  or  been  filled  by  (Month)                 (Day)                 (Year) 

the  defendants  since  the  order  of  this  Coiu-t  Grade  child  is  entering 

or  the  latest  report  submitted  pursuant  to  School  attended  last  year 

this  sub-paragraph.  This   report  shall  state  Choose  one  of  the  following  schools  by  mark- 

the  race  of  the  teacher  employed  to  fill  each  ing  an  X  beside  the  name. 

such    vacancy    and    indicate    whether    such  Name  of  School         Grade                 Location 

teacher  Is  newly  employed  or  was  transferred      

from  within  the  system.  The  tabulation  of     

the  number  of  transfers  within  the  system     

shall  indicate  the  schools  from  which  and  to      

which  the  transfers  were  made.  The  report     Signature  -- 

shall  also  set  forth  the  number  of  faculty     Date 

members  of  each  race  assigned  to  each  school      

for  the  current  year.  : 
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To  be  flUed  In  by  Superintendent. 

School   Assigned 

Baton  Roug«.  La  ,  this  8tfi  day  of  May   1967 
E.  Gordon  West, 
US.  District  Judge 


BETTER  PAY  FOR  U.S.  MARSHAL 
AND  DEPUTY 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  Mr  Olsen  I  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  th:.s  pomt  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  over  a 
situation  that  exists  in  the  oldest  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  country  I 
refer  to  the  U  S  Marshal  Service  and. 
specifically,  to  the  deputy  marshals  who 
make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  U  S 
marshal  force. 

The  fact  is  that  the  deputy  U  S  mar- 
shal is  underpaid.  When  one  considers 
the  wide  duersi'.y  of  his  duties,  the  sue- 
cial  .skills  he  must  have  to  obtain  hi.s 
position  and  the  fine  physical  specimen 
he  must  be  to  hold  his  job.  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  a  GS-6  starting  salary  Is 
woefully  inadequate 

Let  me  enumerate  .some  of  the  func- 
tions perfoi-med  by  the  deputy.  He  car- 
ries out  the  orders  of  the  Federal  judges 
he  maintains  order  in  Federal  court- 
rooms, he  makes  arrests  and  transports 
prisoners,  he  conducts  sales  of  confis- 
cated goods  no  longer  needed  for  evidence 
and  he  does  much  of  the  paperwork  nec- 
essary to  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  position  of 
deputy  U  S  marshal  a  man  must  have 
specialized  or  general  law  enforcement 
experience  or  an  equivalent  educational 
substitute  in  an  accredited  law  cjurse 
He  must  be  in  sound  phy.sical  condition 
and  is  subject  to  an  annual  physical 
examination  to  make  sure  that  he  stays 
that  way  All  of  this  for  a  starting  salary 
of  $5,867  a  year 

In  New  York  City  a  policeman  receives 
a  starting  salary  of  S7  032  and  reaches  a 
salary  of  $8  48.1  after  4  years;  In  Los 
Angeles  $7,296.  with  $8,580  in  3  years, 
in  San  Francisca  $7,980.  with  $8  580  in  4 
years  and  m  Oakland  $7,752.  with  $8  268 
In  3  years  The  top  salary  of  a  deputy 
is  $8,300  and  not  i.m  .so  few  years  as  i:i 
the  aforementioned  city  police  forces. 

I  am  not  disparatrlng  the  policemen 
of  these  fine  cities  Far  from  it  I  am 
second  to  none  in  the  admiration  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  these  cities 
I  think  they  should  receive  more  c  )mpen- 
sation  for  the  dangerous  and  vital  duties 
they  perform  What  I  am  driving  at  is 
that  the  deputy  US  marshals  should  be 
brought  more  In  line  with  the  higher 
paid  municipal  police  forces 

If  this  is  not  done  then  our  Nation 
will  face  both  a  morale  problem  and  a 
recruitment  problem  in  this  the  oldest 
of  its  police  forces  Tlie  history  of  the 
US.  Marshal  Service  is  well  documented 
in  our  history  Since  it-s  creation  in  1789 
the  service  has  covered  itself  with  gloiy, 


especially  in  the  Frontier  West  of  less 
than  a  century  ago.  To  allow  the  U.S. 
marshals  to  continue  in  that  gloiy  they 
must  attract  the  best  of  men  That  is 
why  the  salaries  must  be  improved 

To  this  end  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  which  would  set  starting  salaries  at 
the  level  of  GS-7  or  $6,451.  still  below 
the  starting  level  of  police  salaries  in 
most  big  cities.  After  completion  of  1 
year  of  satisfactory  service  the  deputy 
would  be  advanced  to  the  level  of  8 
then  advap.ced  to  level  9  after  1  year  of 
satisfactory  service  in  level  8.  and  finally 
promoted  to  grade  10  after  completion 
of  2  years'  satisfactory  servic2  in  grade  9 

This  legislation  is  simple  justice.  Too 
long  have  these  dedicated  peace  officers 
toiled  for  low  wages  Quick  passage  of 
this  measure  is  vital  if  we  are  to  avoid 
closing  out  one  of  the  most  colorful  chap- 
ters in  our  history 


family  Is  able  to  meet  the  market  rent 
This  has  the  additional  virtue  of  ena- 
bling tenants,  no  longer  qualified  for  sup- 
plements, to  remain  In  their  homes  with- 
out having  to  move. 

It  would  be  a  major  mistake  to  allow 
this  program  to  wither  because  of  inade- 
quate funds.  This  program  Is  not  only  a 
means  of  providing  good  housing  for 
those  in  need — it  is  the  device  which  can 
brlnt:  hope  and  well-being  to  our  less 
fortunate  citizens.  The  $40  million  re- 
quested by  the  administration  Is  a  small 
Investment  for  this. 


RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr  William  D.  FordI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  Mr  Speaker 
Congress  took  a  bold  new  step  toward 
providing  adequate  housing  for  needy 
families  in  the  rent  supplement  program 
enacted  In  1965  This  country  now  has 
the  potential  for  truly  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  poor — and  with  dignity 

The  program  deserves  the  full  funding 
of  $40  million  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  fiscal  1968 

While  the  rent  supplement  program 
has  been  funded  and  in  operation  just  a 
year,  it  gives  evidence  of  being  a  most 
efTectlve  answer  to  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding adequate  housing  of  the  needy 
Interest  in  the  program  has  been  nation- 
wide 

So  far.  the  $32  million  authorized  for 
the  program  has  been  almost  entirely 
earmarked.  This  amount  will  enable  33- 
000  families  and  individuals  to  enjoy 
good,  sound  housing  in  405  projects  to 
be  located  in  46  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Additional  requests  are  being  received 
at  the  rate  of  5,000  housing  units  a 
month.  It  Is  clear  that  demand  Is  far  in 
excess  of  the  funds  available.  The  great. 
widespread  Interest  in  the  program  gives 
evidence  of  the  need  among  our  citizens 
It  underlines  how  Important  It  Is  that 
this  program  be  fully  funded 

The  program  Is  a  device  that  teams  up 
private  enterpri.se  and  Government  to 
meet  acute  housing  needs  of  the  poor 
The  housing  Is  privately  owned,  devel- 
oped, and  managed.  The  tenants  pay 
one-fourth  of  their  family  income  as 
rent,  and  the  Government  makes  up  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  market 
rate  of  rent  through  payment  of  the  sup- 
plement 

In  addition,  there  Is  provision  for  a  re- 
duction In  Federal  rent  subsidy  as  ten- 
ants" Incomes  lncrea.se.  The  supplement 
can  be  eliminated  altogether  when  the 
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NLRA  COVERAGE  FOR  FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  O'HaraI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection 
.Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  agriculture  workers  of  America  have 
too  long  been  the  forgotten  people  of  this 
Nation.  In  the  last  Congress,  we  took  the 
first  historic  step  to  aid  these  neglected 
workers  when  we  voted  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  farm 
labor  The  time  has  come  now  to  .see  that 
those  u  ho  work  for  wages  on  the  Nation's 
farms  are  protected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

George  Meany.  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  pointed  out  .some  of  the  com- 
pelling reasons  for  this  action  In  his 
tL\--timony  recently  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Since 
Mr  Meany  is  the  head  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  represents  13 '^  million  work- 
ers in  the  United  States,  he  is  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  this  subject. 

I  ask   that  his  testimony  be   printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
Statement    by    George     Meany     President 
American   Federation   of  L.\bor  and  Con- 
gress OF  lNDtJSTRI.\L  ORGANIZATIONS.  BEFORE 

THE   Specul   Subcommittee   on    Labor   of 
THE    House    Education    a.nd    Labor    Com- 
mittee,  ON    Legislation    To    Cover    Farm- 
workers Under  NLRA.  -VL^y   1,   1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  l.s  George  Meany 
I  am  the  president  of  the  AFI^CIO   I  am  ap- 
pearing   here    today   as    the    spokesman    for 
more  than  13 '^   million  workers  whose  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  is  pro- 
tected  by   law-  and   who   want    these  same 
conditions  extended  to  the  country's  agricul- 
tural workers 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  strong  Interest  of 
labor  and  of  the  public  In  the  bills  you  are 
considering  HR  4769,  intrcKluced  by  Con- 
gressman O'Hara  of  Michigan,  and  the  iden- 
tical bills  submitted  by  Congressmen  Hol- 
land. Cohtlan.  Burton  nnd  Gonzalez. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  broad  generality  which 
can  be  documented  In  detail    It  is  this: 

The  men.  women  and  children  who  work 
for  wages  on  American  farms  have  been  e.'c- 
cluded  from  the  whole  range  of  social  re- 
forms achieved  In  this  country  over  two 
generations    For  example 

Though  they  sufTer  more  than  any  other 
group  from  recurring  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, they  are  not  eligible  for  Jobless  bene- 
fits anywhere,  except  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico 
Though    agriculture    is   among    the   most 


hazardous  occupations,  they  are  fully  covered 
by  workmen's  compensation  In  only  five 
states  and  Puerto  Rico;  and  in  more  than 
half  the  states,  none  of  them  are  protected 
at  all. 

Though  their  wages  are  the  lowest  of  any 
group  in  the  labor  force,  until  last  year  they 
were  specifically  denied  inclusion  under  the 
wage-hour  law;  even  now,  coverage  applies 
to  fewer  than  30'  and  the  wage  floor,  when 
It  reaches  its  maximum  will  be  30c  an  hour 
li>\ver  than  lor  otiiers. 

Though  they  have  no  other  means  to  pro- 
vide against  old  age.  or  for  their  families  If 
they  die  or  become  disabled,  they  ure  largely 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Social  Security 
system. 

If  we  look  clcser  the  details  get  worse. 

Child  labor — outhiweci  everywhere  else — is 
still  common  in  agriculture. 

Free  public  schools — supposedly  available 
t"  all  .^liTprican  children — are  often  unavail- 
able to  the  children  of  migrant  agricultural 
w,')rkerE. 

E\en  the  basic  state  and  local  welfare 
.^services  are  often  out  of  reach,  because  of 
aroltrary  residence  requirements  which  mi- 
-rr.int    workers  cannot   meet. 

.^11  of  these  are  abuses  that  cry  out  for  cor- 
rection And  there  Is  still  another,  which  we 
are  specifically  discussing  today:  Farm 
workers  wao  seek  to  Improve  their  lot 
tlirough  the  accepted  pattern  of  organizing 
for  the  purfxjse  of  collective  bargaining  find 
that  they  are  denied  both  the  protection  of 
law  .^nd  nccess  to  the  federal  government's 
administrative   machinery 

Not  only  are  farm  workers  denied  the  help 
of  all  the  other  laws  enacted  to  benefit 
workers;  they  are  even  denied  the  effective 
riijht  to  help  themselves. 

Let  iTie  ofTer  my  own  analysis  of  how  this 
shocking  situation  developed — and  I  think 
you  W!i:  agree.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  "shock- 
ing" Ls  an  understatement. 

F^rst  of  all.  the  Congress,  and  the  country 
as  a  whole,  have  for  a  long  time  been  sensi- 
tive t-o  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry and  to  the  problems  of  farmers.  So 
has  the  labor  movement.  The  AFL-CIO  has 
supported  every  major  bill  designed  to  help 
farmers — even  when  Its  opponents  argued 
that  farm  subsidies  were  against  our  Inter- 
ests because  they  raised  prices.  We  supported 
these  farm  bills  because  we  have  never 
looked  for  bargains  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  group,  or  against  the  national  Interest. 

However,  this  general  solicitude  for  the 
farmers — stimulated  by  the  selfishness  of 
many  big  farm  operators — caused  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  various  state  legislatures,  to 
exempt  farmers  from  obligations  carried  by 
other  employers.  This  was  a  mistake — or 
rather,  a  whole  series  of  mistakes. 

.\s  1  have  noted,  the  result  has  been  dls- 
.'isirous  for  farm  workers.  And  instead  of  help- 
ing the  average  farmer,  it  has  squeezed  him 
harder  than  ever. 

To  understand  this — as  I  am  sure  you  un- 
derstand it.  Mr.  Chairman — the  agricultural 
industry  must  be  looked  at  the  way  It  Is 
today,  not  the  way  it  was  yesterday.  I  used  to 
read  about  farm  life  when  I  was  a  boy  grow- 
ing up  in  a  suburban  area  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  There  were  even  what  we  would  call 
family  farms  left  In  that  area  In  those  days. 
And  many  senior  members  of  the  Congress 
grew  up  on  the  kind  of  farms  I  used  to  read 
about. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  simple  life  and  a  good 
life.  There  w.as  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and 
the'r  children.  And  there  was  the  "hired 
man,"  or  maybe  several  of  them,  who  lived 
on  the  farm,  and  ate  at  the  family  table;  who 
taught  the  boys  how  to  handle  the  team,  how 
to  hoe  and  how  to  whittle — family  retain- 
ers, as  permanent  as  the  barn  or  the  well. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture.  I'm  not  sure  how 
true  it  was  then.  I  know  It's  not  true  now. 

■yet  It  was  this  picture,  I  am  convinced, 
that  was  most  influential  In  excluding  farm 
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workers  from  the  legal  protections  that  were 
being  won  by  other  workers. 

It  Is  a  shame  to  spoil  this  pretty  picture 
with  facts,  but  here  are  a  few  more. 

For  one  thing,  half  of  all  the  farms  In  the 
United  States  employ  no  farm  labor  at  all. 
A  mere  2.7';  of  the  farms  pay  half  the  farm 
wages;  and  6%  of  the  farms  account  for  76'  i 
of  the  wage  bill. 

These  are  1959  figures,  the  latest  avail- 
able. However,  despite  the  changes  of  re- 
cent years,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  these  proportions  have  shifted  in  any 
significant  way. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  farm  labor  force.  In 
1965 — again  I  am  using  the  most  recent 
figures — some  three  million  Americans 
earned  wages  for  farm  work.  But  for  more 
than  a  third  of  them  it  was  Incidental.  Fewer 
than  two  million  worked  longer  than  25  days. 
Only  about  650,000  were  employed  for  more 
than  150  days. 

As  of  October  1966,  the  average  cash  hour- 
ly wage  for  domestic  farm  workers  was  $1.18. 
In  the  south,  which  provides  half  the  em- 
ployment, the  average  was  95f  an  hour. 

The  highest  mainland  rates  were  on  the 
Pacific  coast — an  average  of  $1.57.  The  best 
sectional  average,  translated  into  full-time 
employment — which  few  farm  workers  en- 
Joy — still  comes  out  to  a  poverty-level  in- 
come. 

TTiat  pretty  picture  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago  has  to  suffer  another  revision. 

Of  the  nearly  two  million  farm  workers 
who  were  employed  more  thaii  25  days  in 
1963,  hardly  one-fourth  were  provided  with 
housing — and  the  housing  was  almost  always 
primitive  or  worse.  Less  than  12%  were  given 
food  grown  on  the  farm.  Fewer  than  10^. 
received  wood  or  other  fuel.  Only  1'',  were 
served  one  meal  a  day. 

This  Is  today's  version  of  the  farm  "hired 
man"  who  figured  in  the  tales  we  read  as 
boys.  That  kind  of  "hired  man"  Is  a  myth. 

Maybe  he  really  did  exist  In  the  past.  May- 
be he  still  existed  as  late  as  1910  to  1914, 
when  hourly  wages  for  farm  labor  were  67% 
of  the  average  factory  wage,  and  there  were 
fringe  benefits  on  the  farm  and  none  In  the 
factories.  But  by  1965,  the  average  hourly 
rate  for  farm  workers  was  only  36%  of  the 
factory  rate,  and  the  fringes  had  all  gone 
over  to  the  other  side. 

Perhaps  that  "hired  man"  wasn't  really  a 
myth,  but  Just  a  species  that  Is  now  extinct, 
like  the  dinosaurs. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  picture  of 
the  farm  operator  as  a  benevolent  employer. 
Over  the  years,  agricultural  workers  who 
tried  to  organize — and  there  were  many  at- 
tempts— found  themselves  faced  with  firings, 
blacklists,  yellow-dog  contracts,  even  arrest 
on  trumped-up  charges.  And  these  same  tac- 
tics are  used  against  them  today. 

In  the  eyes  of  most  farm  workers,  for  good 
reason,  the  benevolent  farm-owner  Is  also  ex- 
tinct. 

But  farm  labor  is  not  extinct.  These  work- 
ers are  very  much  alive,  and  In  the  List  few- 
years  they  have  proved  It.  They  are  so  alive 
that  In  many  parts  of  the  country  they  have 
organized,  despite  their  lack  of  legal  protec- 
tion enjoyed  by  other  workers;  and  they  have 
made  It  clear  that  they  are  determined  to  be 
full-fiedged  members  of  American  society. 

This  is  right  and  proper  for  them — and 
we  In  the  AFL-CIO  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
help  them.  It  Is  right  and  proper  for  Amer- 
ica, for  It  Is  Just  as  un-American  to  discrim- 
inate on  grounds  of  occupation  as  it  Is  on 
grounds  of  race. 

But  also,  as  I  suggested  earlier.  It  is  right 
and  proper — and  economically  helpful — to 
the  farmers  themselves,  to  the  family  farm- 
ers whose  welfare  Is  of  greatest  concern  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country. 

It  Is  not  the  family  farmer,  the  small 
farmer,  the  traditional  symbol  of  American 
Independence  and  self-reliance,  who  exploits 


the  farm  worker.  He  doesn't  have  any  work- 
ers to  exploit. 

Thanks  to  the  tremendous  advances  In 
f.irm  machinery,  the  small  farmer  and  his 
sons — and,  perhaps,  with  a  mutual  assist- 
ance pact  among  his  neighbors — can  sow 
and  tend  and  reap  his  own  crops. 

He  is  threatened,  not  by  higher  wages  and 
better  conditions  for  farm  labor,  but  by  the 
perpetuation  of  low  wages  and  miserable 
conditions.  For  In  effect,  he  is  placing  his 
ov.'ii  return,  his  own  standard  of  living,  in 
competition  with  the  exploited  workers 
hired  by  the  corporation  farmers,  the  fac- 
tories In  the  fields. 

I  c.innot  improve  o.i  the  calm,  direct 
words  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"The  farm  family  will  not  earn  favorable 
returns  on  its  own  labor  when  hired  labor 
is  chronically  cheap  .  .  .  The  opportunity  for 
family  farms  to  compete  .ind  to  earn  satis- 
factory returns  for  their  l.ibor  will  be  en- 
hanced if  wages  and  working  conditions  for 
hired  farm  labor  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  industry." 

That  Is  also  the  position  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  have  already  indicated  some  of  the  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken. 

There  must  be  a  complete  and  final  end 
to  those  provisions  In  federal  and  state  law 
which  deny  to  farm  workers  the  protection 
and  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  all  other 
workers. 

Measures  must  be  devised  to  overcome  resi- 
dence and  other  requirements  that  prevent 
farm  workers  and  their  children — migrant 
workers  in  particular — from  full  access  to 
schools,  medical  facilities  and  other  com- 
munity resources  they  so  badly  need. 

But  t;ie  bill  before  you,  we"  think,  is  the 
most  Important  of  all. 

It  offers  no  subsidies  to  farm  workers.  It 
carries  with  It  no  appropriations.  It  Is  not 
special  legislation:  on  the  contrary.  It  la  a 
bill  to  do  away  with  special  legislation. 

It  offers  one  simple  proposition:  That 
farm  workers  have  the  same  right  as  all 
other  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  revolutionary 
about  this  But  anyone  who  listened  seriously 
to  some  of  those  who  have  consistently  op- 
posed this  concept  would  Imagine  that  the 
revolutionaries  were  at  the  gates. 

One  of  the  more  restrained  objections  that 
has  been  raised,  over  the  years,  to  extending 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  agricul- 
ture Is  that  Its  administration  would  be  Im- 
possible. Farm  workers  move  around  too 
much,  according  to  this  argument.  They 
work  irregular  periods  of  time  for  many  dif- 
ferent employers. 

But  as  H.R.  4769  and  Its  companion  bills 
demonstrate,  there  is  an  easy  and  established 
solution  to  this  problem — the  same  solution 
that  works  so  well  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try, where  the  work-schedules  are  In  the 
same  pattern.  So  this  objection  Is  not  valid 
at  all. 

Then  there  Is  another,  even  less  rational 
argument,  that  goes  something  like  this: 

"We  couldn't  stand  a  strike  at  harvest 
time." 

Well,  It  has  been  agreed  In  the  past  that  a 
steel  mill  can't  stand  a  strike  when  It's  time 
to  pull  the  furnaces,  and  a  construction  Job 
can't  stand  a  strike  when  there's  only  two 
weeks  before  the  first  snow,  and  the  auto 
Industry  can't  stand  a  strike  during  the 
model  changeover.  But  all  those  Industries 
are  organized,  and  all  of  them  have  had 
strikes,  and  all  of  them  are  doing  all  right. 
They  and  many  others  are  paying  far  better 
wages  and  making  much  more  money  than 
the  average  farm  employer. 

Beyond  this.  I  resent  the  Implication  that 
trade  union  organization  and  strikes  go  hand 
In  hand.  It  simply  Is  not  so. 

Yes,  there  will  be  strikes  If  an  employer 
resists  to  the  bitter  end  any  and  all  of  the 
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proposals  offered  by  the  ualon.  But  an  em- 
ployer who  does  this  Is  not  basically  against 
the  proposals,  he  Is  against  the  union  In 
reality    he  Is  the  otie  who  is  on  srrlke 

The  same  has  been  true  of  the  farm  work- 
ers' strikes  during  the  laat  year,  only  more 
so.  Primarily  these  have  been  strikes,  not 
over  wages  and  working  conditions,  but  for 
the  fundamental  right  to  bargain  collective- 
ly 

No  worker  in  interstate  commerce  has  had 
to  strike  for  that  right  since  1935  for  the 
right  to  organize  has  been  established  by 
law  and  has  been  enforceable  by  law 
Slmpe  justice,  we  contend,  would  extend 
that  right  to  farm  workers  aa  well 

Indeed,  the  prevention  of  such  fruitless 
and  disruptive  strikes  was  a  major  purp>ose 
of  the  original  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
The  act  established  a  procedure  through 
which  workers  could  make  their  own  deci- 
sion, legally  and  peacefully  Only  a  month 
or  so  ago  I  Joined— with  representatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers — 
In  celebrating  the  25  millionth  vote  In  a 
representation  election.  Not  a  single  one  of 
these  25  million  votes  was  cast  by  a  farm 
worker  to  establish  bargaining  rights  with  a 
farm  employer,  because  farm  workers  are 
denied  this  basic,  democratic  right. 

The  continued  denial  of  that  right  Is  an 
affront  to  the  farm  workers  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can principle  oi  equal  Justice  under  the  law. 
Its  continuance  will  lead  to  more  strikes  by 
farm  workers  who  have  no  other  recourse. 
Its  continuance  will  help  to  perpetuate  the 
shocking  poverty  -even  degradation — of  the 
men  and  women,  und  shamefully  the  chil- 
dren, who  harvest  so  much  of  the  food  and 
fiber  up<->n  which  the  nation  depends 

This  bill  will  not  cure  all  the  Ills  or  all  the 
Injustices  that  afflict  farm  workers  But  It  Is 
a  beginning,  and  I  urge  you  to  give  It  your 
prompt  approval. 


FIKEAKMS  SAFETY 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr  DincellI  may  extend  his 
remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DLNGF-LL  M;  Speaker,  another 
resolution  by  St.itf  ui.'e:;oies  vitally  con- 
cerned with  fi:ea:Ti:>  .^alety,  sporting  use 
of  firearms,  and  law  enforcement,  has 
Just  come  to  my  attention 

This  is  a  resolution  pertaining  to  fire- 
arms legislation  lust  adopted  by  the  di- 
re''to:s  of  flAii  and  game  department.'?  in 
the  northea^stern  United  States  in  oppo- 
sition to  S    1  and  H  R    5384 

This  excellent  resolution,  signed  by 
Mr  Ronald  T  Speer^;.  Cnmmissioner  of 
the  Maine  Department  of  In!a;id  Fish- 
eries and  Game;  Mr  Theodores  Hamp- 
ton, director  of  the  Connecticut  Board 
of  Fi.sheries  and  Game;  Mr  James  M. 
Shepard.  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Divi-Mon  of  Fisheries  and  Game,  Mr 
Jack  P  Kamman.  director  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Fi.sh  and  Game  Department; 
Mr  Thoma.^  J  Wn^ht  chief  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Division  of  Conservation; 
and  Mr  Edward  F  Kehoe.  commissioner 
of  the  Vermont  P^sh  and  Game  B«jard: 
sets  out  very  clearly  why  S.  I  and  H  R 
5384,  the  so-called  Dodd  bill,  are  clearly 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

The  resolution,  adopted  April  28,  1967, 
follows: 


Whereas.  WUdl'.fe  Conservation  programs 
conducted  by  state  fish  and  game  agencies 
are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  revenue 
received  from  the  sales  of  hunting  licenses 
and  on  revenue  received  through  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  Act.  which  Is  de- 
rived from  a  federal  tax  on  the  sale  of  sport- 
ing firearms  and  ammuntlon,  and 

Whereas,  Any  decrease  m  monies  available 
from  these  sources  would  Incur  a  catastrophic 
reduction  In  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  in  most  states.  Inconsistent 
with  rapidly  Increasing  public  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  largely  furnished  by  land, 
water  and  wildlife  preserved  and  managed 
by  state  fish  and  game  agencies,  and 

Whereas,  Senate  bill  al  (Amendment  90 1 
and  House  Bill  5384  presently  under  consid- 
eration In  Congress  are  so  worded  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  their  eventual  effect  if  passed 
will  be  to  drastically  reduce  numbers  of 
sporting  firearms  in  the  possession  of  law- 
abiding  citizens,  through  discouragement 
arising  from  complex  procedures,  potential 
for  arbitrary  use  of  authority  and  restriction 
of  reasonable  purchase,  which  will  result  In 
a  decrease  In  funds  available  from  sale  of 
hunting  licenses  and  federal  taxes  on  fire- 
arms and  ammunition 

And  therefore.  The  directors  and  commis- 
sioners for  the  fish  and  game  agencies  of  the 
states  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  having  special  concern  for  the  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  on  land,  water  and 
wildlife  resources  in  these  states  due  to  con- 
centration of  population  in  and  contiguous 
to  the  New  England  area,  do  resolve  that 
Senate  bill  =1  (Amendment  90)  and  House 
Bill  5384  are  extremely  objectionable,  unwise 
and  misdirected 

Said  directors  (ind  commissioners  further 
resolve  that  said  bills  fall  of  effectr.eness  in 
combatting  crime  since,  as  presently  worded, 
their  effect  will  be  primarily  on  law-nbidmg 
citizens  and  ignored  by  the  criminal  element 
Said  directors  and  commissioners  further 
resol-.e  that  legislation  aimed  directly  .«t  the 
criminal  element,  by  containing  provisions 
for  Increased  penalties  for  commission  of 
crime  while  armed,  and  for  facilitating  and 
strengthening  enforcement  and  conviction 
proceedings  relative  to  criminal  behavior,  will 
more  likely  achieve  a  reduction  of  crime 
while  not  unduly  effecting  law-abiding  citi- 
zens or  the  future  of  this  nation's  land, 
water  and  wildlife  resources. 

RoNAto  T   SptrRS, 
Comnnssioner,  Maine  Department  of  In- 
land FU*ieries  and  Came. 

Theodore  B  Bampton. 
Director.  Connecticut  Board  of  Ftsheries 
and  Game. 

James  M.  Skeparo. 
Dirfcfor.  Massachuietts  D^viHon  of  Fish - 
et\ei  and  Garne. 

Jack  F    Kamman, 
Director,  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game 
Departme'iz 

Thomas  J  Wright, 
Chief.  Rhode  Island  DiiHsion  of  Conser- 
vation. 

Edward  F   Kehoe. 
Commisslonrr,  Vr-rmont  Fiih  and  Game 
Board 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
recently,  a  family  of  ine  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York  City  had  a  re- 
markable change  in  living  conditions. 
For  years,  the  husband's  weekly  income 
of  S77  as  a  dishwasher  limited  the  family 
to  occupancy  of  a  one -bedroom  rundown 
apartment  in  a  slum  area.  Now,  they  are 
living  in  a  sound,  modern  three-bedroom 
apartment  And  the  family  income  did 
not  increase. 

The  change  was  made  possible  through 
the  application  of  the  Federal  rent  sup- 
plement program. 

Here  is  what  happened:  a  nonprofit 
organization,  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance, completely  rehabilitated  a  sub- 
standard five-story  apartment  at  633 
East  P'lfth  Street.  New  York  City  Upon 
completion  of  the  renovation,  families 
qualifying  for  public  housing,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  apartments 

The  family  of  five,  and  other  families, 
are  able  to  enjoy  this  improved  housing 
through  the  supplement.^  paid  to  make  up 
the  economic  rent  of  the  apartment.  In 
the  case  of  that  particular  family  of  five, 
the  economic  rent  of  the  apartment  is 
$104  The  family  pays  S84  a  month,  and 
a  supplement  of  S20  makes  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

Here  is  a  domon.stration  of  how  a 
beaten-down  family  can  be  restored  to 
hoi:)e  and  decent  living  conditions. 

Unless  we  arc  willing  to  adequately 
fund  the  rent  supplement  program  now 
pending  before  Congress,  we  will  not  be 
hearing  stories  such  as  the  one  on  the 
lower  East  Side  in  New  York  City 

The  House  Appropriation.s  Committee 
has  approved  a  modest  SIO  million  to 
fund  this  important  program.  It  has 
been  cut  to  the  bone.  Frankly,  I  believe 
this  amount  Is  terribly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  need.  We  should  be  willing  to 
vole  the  full  $40  million  requested. 

Nevertheless,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  $10  million  appropria- 
tion. This  appropriation  will,  at  mini- 
mum, provide  a  beginning  toward  our 
goal  of  decent  housing  for  low -income 
Americans. 


RENT  S.  PPLEMKNT  PROGRAM 
HELPS  FAMILY  OF  FIVE  ON 
LOWER  EAST  SIDE  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imoiLs  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr  Rosenthal!  may  extend 
his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and   Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 


UNEVEN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MILI- 
TARY CARGO  AMONG  EASTERN 
PORTS 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr  St  Germ.mnI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  all  know,  our  military  commitments 
across  the  globe  are  essential  towards 
the  assurance  of  a  free  world. 

One  of  the  most  imiwrtant  aspects  of 
our  military  commitments  is  the  ship- 
ment of  military  cargo  and,  especially, 
the  tran.sportation  of  military  cargo  by 
sea.  Thus  the  various  seaports  in  our 
country  play  a  vital  role  in  support  of  our 
overseas  commitments. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  we  have 
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one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  all 
the  land  from  which  overseas  shipments 
can  be  expeditiously  accomplished.  The 
naval  facilities  at  Davisville  provide  an 
exceptionally  well-equipped  and  accessi- 
ble port  for  the  shipment  of  military 
cargo.  During  the  Second  World  War  and 
Korean  conflict,  Davisville  gained  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  its  expeditious  and 
exceptional  handling  of  military  cargo. 
In  view  of  the  exceptional  capabilities 
and  reputation  of  Davisville,  it  was  great- 
ly disturbing  to  learn  that  this  shipping 
facility  is  experiencing  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  tonnage  shipped  to  our  over- 
seas military  bases  while  other  ports  on 
the  east  coast  are  filled  to  their  brim 
with  miUtary  cargo. 

I  have  been  told  that  only  an  estimated 
75.000  measurement  tons  of  cargo  are 
expected  to  be  shipped  through  Davis- 
ville as  opposed  to  300,000  measurement 
tons  last  year.  This  reduction.  I  say  again, 
occurs  at  a  time  when  other  eastern 
ports  are  overflowing  with  military  car- 
go, largely  as  a  result  of  our  activities 
In  Vietnam. 

I  was  told  that  this  reduction  of  cargo 
In  favor  of  other  ports  was  essentially  a 
result  of  the  landing  cost  being  a  bit 
higher  at  Davisville.  On  the  face  of  it.  it 
costs  the  Government  a  little  less  to 
ship  cargo  through  other  ports — at  the 
moment.  What  is  not  realized  is  that 
there  are  many  considerations  other  than 
the  lowest  landing  cost  and  that  In  the 
long  run  we  may  very  well  end  up  pay- 
ing more  because  of  our  failure  to  ade- 
quately utilize  a  perfectly  good  port. 

Because  other  ports  post  a  lower 
handling  cost,  which  may  or  may  not 
result  from  municipal  subsidy,  a  per- 
fectly good  port  such  as  Davisville  is 
allowed  to  remain  practically  idle.  Its 
excellent  consolidation  facilities,  well  re- 
nowiied  ability  to  assemble  and  prepare 
cargo,  vast  storage  facilities,  and  proven 
handling  and  processing  capabilities  are 
passed  over  in  favor  of  ports  that,  •while 
perhaps  not  possessing  equal  qualifica- 
tions, nevertheless  advertise  a  lower 
landing  cost. 

And  while  these  other  ports  are 
choked  with  work,  many  longshoremen 
and  other  personnel  at  Davisville  must 
face  the  likely  prospect  of  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  I  wonder  just 
how  many  negative  rererberations  this 
will  have  on  the  economy  of  Rhode 
Island? 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tired 
of  two-handed  dealings  by  the  Federal 
Government  whereby  so-called  savings 
end  up  costing  the  Government  a  great 
deal  of  money.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
will  occur  in  this  particular  case  if  we 
permit  it, 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  because  I  feel  that 
a  very  apparent  injustice  does  exist  and 
that  this  case  is  indicative  of  many  other 
areas  whereby  the  shortsighted  dealings 
of  one  Government  agency  may  prove 
detrimental  and  very  costly  to  other 
agencies  and  to  the  Government  as  a 
whole. 

We  should  approach  our  problems  with 
both  eves  open  and  strive  to  find  a  solu- 
tion that  is  good  for  the  whole.  In  the 
matter  of  the  shipment  of  military  cargo, 
we  should  attempt  to  attain  a  more  even 


distribution  of  goods  that  will  not  result 
in  great  governmental  spendings  in  other 
areas.  We  should  utilize  all  of  our  port 
facilities  rather  than  allow  a  few  to 
monopolize  the  available  work. 


A  BRAVE  CHAPLAIN  SUPPORTS  OUR 
PRESIDENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  article,  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  published  a  letter  from  Lt. 
Comdr.  Christopher  B.  Young,  who  is  a 
Navy  chaplain  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Commander  Young  reiterates  the  find- 
ings of  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  that  civilian  casualties 
caused  by  American  bombings  are  far 
less  than  propaganda  would  have  it. 
President  Johnson  has.  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  made  it  clear  that  our  pol- 
icy is  to  avoid  acts  that  would  lead  to 
civilian  casualties.  In  his  speech  to  the 
Tennessee  Legislature,  the  President  said 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  keep 
civilian  casualties  to  a  minimum. 

Our  Navy  chaplain  corroborates  this 
policy.  Commander  Young  writes : 

The  Innocent  sufferers  from  our  attacks 
are  far  fewer  than  the  malicious,  premedi- 
tated terrorist  acts  against  the  civilians— a 
practice  relatively  unknown  by  U.S.  forces. 
I  have  seen  them.  This  Is  not  propaganda. 


I  believe  that  the  chaplain's  letter  is 
important  reading  for  my  colleagues.  I 
therefore  insert  it  into  the  Record: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  22,  1967] 
Viet  Chaplain  Writes— "Onlt  .  .  .  What  I 
Saw" 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  I  received  from 
a  friend,  Lt.  Comdr.  Christopher  B.  Young, 
who  Lb  a  Navy  chaplain  in  Vietnam.  It  is  in 
answer  to  some  questions  posed  to  me  by 
a  priest  of  my  acquaintance.  I  think  it  should 

be  published. 

Catht  E.  Ritle. 

Los  Angeles. 

Because  of  its  length,  The  Times  is  un- 
able to  publish  Lt.  Comdr.  Young's  letter  m 
full.  The  following  consists  of  excerpts.— Ed. 

Sometimes  at  night  there  Is  not  time  to 
sleep  because  something  or  the  other  is 
happening.  But  all  this  Is  nothing  compared 
to  what  the  Marines  are  going  through  not 
far  from  where  I  am;  to  what  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  going  through  and  have  been  going 
through  for  ages. 

As  for  your  questions  from  Father  X. — I 
could  write  pages  and  pages  and  pages  of 
why  we  are  here. 

But  anyway  .  .  .  why  are  we  here? 

I  can  only  say  what  I  saw  this  afternoon 
when  I  toon  off  to  go  to  lunch.  By  accident 
I  came  upon  the  civilian  hospital  which 
takes  care  of  Vietnamese  surgery  cases.  It 
Is  staffed  in  part  by  U.S.  Public  Health  offi- 
cials, doctors,  nurses— as  well  as  Vietnamese 
counterparts. 

The  hospital  Is  not  big,  but  It  is  packed 
to  the  rafters  with  patients  and  flies. 

On  one  table  In  the  treatment  room  lay 
a  young  girl  about  four  or  five.  An  over- 
worked, harried  U.S.  civilian  doctor,  smock 
smeared  with  blood  of  many  patients,  was 
wiping  his  brow. 


I  looked  down  at  the  girl.  She  had,  among 
others,  been  victim  of  a  VC  terrorist  attack- 
one  of  those  indiscriminate  terror  attacks, 
so  meaningless  and  yet  effective  In  hurting 
children  as  weU  as  anybody  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  area.  The  girl's  face  was  bloody. 
Her  leg  was  badly  hurt.  There  were  welts 
from  shrapnel  all  over  her  body.  Her  belly 
was  blackened  as  though  a  truck  had  driven 
over  her.  She  was  all  in  one  piece,  but  the 
piece  was  mauled — by  those  trying  to  "liber- 
ate" her  from  the  Yankee  imperialists. 

She  looked  at  me  and  managed  a  smile. 
It  may  not  have  been  a  smile,  but  the  girl 
was  still,  not  whimpering,  just  staring 
around. 

I  could  not  help  but  wonder  what  she  was 
thinking.  Her  main  occupation,  when  she 
was  home,  was  helping  in  the  fields,  tending 
the  few  cattle  they  had,  helping  plant  rice, 
playing  games— like  any  farm  kid  m  the 
states.  Then  her  VC  liberators  came. 

I  read  a  recent  Issue  of  Ramparts  maga- 
zine and  felt  rather  surprised  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  various  articles  on  Vietnam 
could  be  so  naive. 

Many  of  our  GI's  aren't  angels.  They  don't 
pretend  to  be.  But  I  have  it  first  hand  that 
many  a  Marine  casualty  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  recon  patrols  or  units  had 
fired  first  and  asked  questions  later;  had 
blasted  the  village  where  the  VC  were  hold- 
ing the  people  hostage.  Instead,  they  spare 
areas  where  simple  people  live  and  as  a  re- 
sult get  clobbered. 

The  Innocent  sufferers  from  our  attacks 
are  far  fewer  than  the  malicious,  premedi- 
tated terrorist  acts  against  the  civilians— a 
practice  relativelv  unknown  by  U.S.  forces. 
I  have  seen  thetn.  This  is  not  propaganda. 
The  VC  may  be  everywhere,  but  they  are 
not  concerned  with  the  so-called  people  of 
Vietnam  or  their  health,  welfare  or  freedom. 
I  am  not  sure  what  they  are  concerned  with. 
But  I  know  that  the  U.S.  Is  concerned 
with  more  than  just  defeating  the  VC  and 
North  Vietnamese.  We  are  concerned,  as  that 
character  In  the  "Ugly  American",  the  fel- 
low who  had  the  little  hospital,  with  the 
people. 

Nobody  would  be  more  happy  to  see  us  out 
of  Vietnam  than  I  would.  But  not  too  many 
people  who  have  been  here  are  particularly 
anxious  to  leave  knowing  what  would  fill 
the  vacuum  If  we  did  go. 

I  would  hate  to  think  what  would  happen 
to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  In  the 
Da  Nang  area  alone  If  the  VC  were  to  take 
over  from  us.  There  would  be  a  pogrom — 
already  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
bv  past  and  present  VC  practices — to  make 
pogroms  of  the  past  look  penny  ante  by 
comparison. 

Father  X.  says,  "all  Christians  should  be 
against  this  merciless  killing."  I  don't  know 
of  a  single  military  leader  here  who  is  for 
this  merciless  killing.  I  still  cannot  under- 
stand his  attitude  and  the  attitude  of  others 
in  the  States— the  Berkeley  Bunch.  Have 
they  no  concept  of  what  Is  actually 
happening. 

They  listen  with  almost  reverent  awe  to 
the  obvious  propaganda  blasts  and  murmurs 
from  Red  China  and  Moscow. 

Have  him  write  me  or  any  Roman  chap- 
lain such  as  Father  Seb  who  could  write 
page  after  page  as  to  why  he  Is  here.  He 
spends  his  days  with  living,  mutilated,  and 
dving  (and  dead)  Marines,  an  occasional 
VC  and  loads  of  Vietnamese  victims  of  war. 
He  hates  "this  merciless  killing"  and  prays 
for  It  to  end.  But  he  knows,  as  does  just 
about  everybody  who  has  really  served  here, 
what  happens  when  we  pull  out  of  an  area 
and  the  VC  pull  In. 

One  night  I  walked  through  the  remains 
of  a  village  which  was  rocketed  by  Russian 
made  rockets. 

I  walked  through  the  makeshift  tents  of 
the  survivors  of  the  holocaust  which  lasted 
only  a  few  minutes,  a  few  seconds,  which 
ripped  limbs  and  heads  and  Intestines  from 
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the  bodies  of  men  and  women  and  children. 
I  saw  first  hand  the  reaulta  of  VC  liberation 
tiictics. 

The  Vletn:imese  central  government  U 
having  troubles  It  was  born  In  trouble,  It 
continues  in  trouble;  It  may  have  trouble 
for  centuries  to  come  Time  isn't  so  Impor- 
tant to  a  people  who  have  known  nothing 
but  war  and  privation  and  occupation  for 
centuries  A  young  missionary  with  whom 
I  had  lunch  recently  said,  "I  am  twenty 
nine  years  old  I  haven  t  lived  a  day  In  peace 
In  my  life  My  parents  haven't  known  what 
peace  is.  I  am  not  sure  when  I  go  to  bed 
whether  I  will  get  up  alive  In  the  morning. 
But  I  am  3\.ij-e  of  one  thing  I'm  glad  you 
are  here.  While  you  are  here  maybe  our 
wounds  win  heal.  Maybe  we'll  gain  the 
strength  in  our  bodies  to  go  on  Maybe  we'll 
gain  Insights  and  Ideas  to  help  us  learn  to 
govern  ourselves   Uke  free  people." 

I  am  beat  and  tired  and  slclc — I  want 
peace,  that  young  Marine  wants  peace; 
Father  W  wants  peace,  you  want  peace 
Everybody  wiints  peace  All  Gods  chlUun' 
wants  peace  Has  there  been  a  moment  In 
clvUUation's  history  when  there  was  peace? 

Lock  ever/body  away  from  everybody  else 
and  you'll  have  peace  Peace  for  whom? 
When  two  or  more  get  together  you  have 
conRict  When  two  or  more  get  together  In 
God  s  name,  you  may  find  peace.  But  how 
long  do  we  remain  together  in  God's  name? 

I  keep  hearing  In  my  mind  the  echo  from 
those  who  say  "an  end  to  this  senselesa, 
mercUess  killing"  that  If  the  U  3  A.  or  her 
allies  would  get  It,  the  Vietnamese  would 
settle  their  own  problems  peaceably. 

To  them  I  say.  let  the  police  forces  of  the 
U.S. A  dissolve  so  that  the  people  of  Ameri- 
ca may  become  free  to  settle  their  disputes 
with  lawbreakers  peaceably. 

To  them  I  say.  let  the  Hre  department  of 
the  U  S  A.  d:.-iaolve  so  that  people  may  be 
free  to  deal  with  fires  as  they  see  tit — not 
restricted  by  foam  and  hoses  and  ladders. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
there  are  any  changes  m  the  legislative 
prosfram.  or  the  schedule,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  uill  the 
distinguished  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  m  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  minority 
leader,  we  should  like  to  announce  we 
are  adding  to  the  program  for  this  week 
House  Resolution  459.  which  authorizes 
the  Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  to  the 
International  Labor  Orgamzation  Con- 
ference, and  HR.  6431.  Mental  Health 
Amendments  of  1967,  which  is  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman 


FLORIDA  ANTICRIME  INVESTI- 
GATIONS RE\'EAL  SHOCKING 
GROWTH   OF   ORG.\NIZED  CRIME 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     'Mr. 
GONZ.ALEZ) .  Under  previous  order  of  thf 


House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  LMr. 
Cramer  J  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  a  number 
of  Independent  events  have  taken  place 
recently  which,  when  taken  together, 
dramatize  on  no  uncertain  terms  the 
pressing  need  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion by  this  body  to  deal  with  the  grow- 
ing criminal  octopus.  These  events  are  all 
sigiiilicant  in  and  of  themselves.  But 
when  woven  together,  a  case  of  immense 
proportions  is  developed  which  vividly 
reveals  that  the  threat  of  organized,  syn- 
dicated crime  in  America  is  increasing 
despite  the  enactment  of  a  number  of 
antiracketeering  bills  by  the  Congress  in 
1962  I  sponsored  a  number  of  those  bills. 
I  believe  them  to  be  good  laws  and  the 
Justice  Department  has  advised  my  office 
that  a  substantial  number  of  convictions 
have  been  secured  as  a  result  of  them. 
I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  laws 
which  tightened  legislation  on  the  trans- 
mission of  gambling  information  and 
devices,  making  interstate  travel  in  aid 
of  .syndicated  criminal  activities  illesjal, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act  in  1961  to  Include  syndicated  crimes. 

The  fact  that  syndicated  ciime  con- 
tinues to  flourish  tells  us  that  new  and 
stronger  laws  are  needed.  And  the  recent 
events  I  refer  to  demonstrate  that  or- 
ganized, syndicated  crime  continues  to 
flourish. 

To  what  events  do  I  refer?  The  first 
event,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  May  14  re- 
lease of  the  National  Crime  Commission's 
Task  Force  Report  on  Organized  Crime. 
In  that  task  force  report  there  is  Included 
a  paper  by  Thomas  C  Shelling,  a  Har- 
vard professor,  in  which  he  recommends 
a  joint  congressional  committee  on  or- 
ganized crime.  This  recommendation, 
which  is  identical  to  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced, namely  H  R  6054.  Is  proffered  be- 
cause of  the  realization  by  the  National 
Crime  Commission  of  the  growing  threat 
of  organized  crime.  I  welcome  Professor 
Shelllng's  endorsement  of  my  bill. 

Event  No.  2  is  also  an  outgrowth  of 
the  National  Crime  Commission  report 
released  May  14.  The  report  stated  that 
the  Cosa  Nostra,  or  Mafia.  "Is  so  tiiihtly 
knit  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  in- 
filtrate people  in.  and  almost  impossible 
to  infiltrate  informers  out."  This  state- 
ment recognizes  the  need  for  legislation 
to  permit  the  compelling  of  testimony 
and  the  granting  of  Immunity  in  con- 
nection therewith.  My  bill.  H  R.  6053, 
grants  such  immunity  so  that  the  under- 
lings in  these  large  criminal  syndicates 
can  be  compelled  to  testify  against  the 
ciimelords. 

Event  No.  3  is  closely  related  to  event 
No  2.  Today.  I  received  notification  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  advised  the 
House  Judiciar>'  Committee  of  its  support 
for  the  immunity  of  witness  bill  which  I 
introduced  and  which  I  just  discussed 
H  R   6053  > .  It  Is  Interesting  to  read  the 


comments  of  the  Justice  Department  rel- 
ative to  their  support  of  my  bill.  It  states : 
The  principal  targets  In  vlrlualiy  every 
attack  on  organized  crime  are  the  top  lead- 
ers of  the  crime  syndicates.  However,  owing 
to  the  layer-upon-layer  hlerarchlal  organiza- 
tion of  the  syndicates,  the  leading  racketeers 
of  the  underworld  are  often  able  to  direct 
vast  criminal  empires  without  openly  engag- 
ing m  anything  illegal  themselves,  and  with- 
out ever  running  directly  afoul  of  the  law. 
In  recent  years,  our  experience  In  prosecut- 
ing organized  crime  has  indicated  that  vir- 
tually the  only  means  of  obt.Unlng  incrim- 
inaung  evidence  against  the  underworld 
le;iders  Is  through  the  testimony  of  minor 
participants  who  have  valuable  knowledge  of 
the  syndicate's  operations.  The  enactment  of 
the  proposed  Immunity  legislation  would  en- 
able government  prosecutors  to  compel  the 
testimony  of  underlings  who  prove  to  be  re- 
lucUint  witnesses  without  depriving  them  of 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination  con- 
ferred by  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Event  No.  4  took  place  on  May  10.  On 
that  date,  the  Director  of  Florida  Gov. 
Claude  Kirk's  War  on  Crime.  George 
Wackenhut,  in  testifying  before  the  joint 
House-Senate  Anticr.me  Committee  of 
the  Florida  State  Legislature,  presented 
positive  proof  of  the  growing  activities 
of  organized  crime.  In  discussing  the  ex- 
tent of  organized  crime  activities  In  Flor- 
ida. Wackenhut  said: 

The  Governor's  War  on  Crime  Investl^^ators 
have  definitely  established  that  members  of 
the  crime  cartels  are  In  this  state,  right  now. 
engaged  in  the  nefarious  activities  of  Illegal 
gambling,  "shylocklng".  bribery,  extortion, 
strong  arm  activities  and  trafficking  In  nar- 
cotics They  are  also  engaged  In  labor  r.ick- 
eteerlng.  and  have  "muscled  In"  on  the  vend- 
ing machine  and  garbage  disposal  businesses. 

The  report  coes  on  to  name  names  and 
addresses  and.  so  far  as  Federal  juris- 
diction Is  concerned,  shows  vcr>-  clearly 
the  interstate  aspects  of  the  crime  syndi- 
cates by  pointing  out  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  La  Cosa  Nostra  only  live  and  op- 
erate In  Florida  during  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  events  clearly  I'e- 
veal  the  need  for  congressional  action. 
I  was  gratified  to  learn  of  the  National 
Crime  Commission's  endorsement  of  my 
bill  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  joint 
congressional  committee  on  organized 
crime  becau.se  I  firmly  believe  this  is  a 
necessary  first  .step  to  combat  crime.  If 
we  can  support  a  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  look  after  the  economic  health 
of  the  Nation,  we  should  be  both  willing 
and  eager  to  suptwrt  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Crime  to  look  after  the  moral  health 
of  the  Nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  serious  considera- 
tion will  al.so  be  given  to  enactment  of 
my  other  anticrime  bills  aimed  at  rout- 
ing out  the  multibillion  dollar  take  of 
organized  crime  In  America.  In  particu- 
lar, I  call  for  consideration  of  my  bill, 
HR.  6053.  which  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
HR.  6051  which  prohibits  the  obstruc- 
tion of  Federal  criminal  Investigations. 

It  Is  high  time  Congress  clipped  the 
tentacles  of  organized  crime.  "The  need 
for  such  action  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  that  the  entire 
testimony  of  George  Wackenhut  before 
the  House-Senate  Anticrime  Committee 


of  the  Florida  Legislature  be  placed  in 
the  Record;  a  report  on  his  testimony  as 
it  appeared  in  the  May  22  Issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  on  the  National 
Crime  Commission's  findings  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  15  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  and  the  Attorney  General's 
letter  to  Chairman  Celler  in  support  of 
my  bill  granting  immunity  to  certain 
witnesses. 

The  documents  I  refer  to  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Testimony  Before  the  Joint  Meeting  of 
the  judici.\ry  b  and  senate  anticrime 
Committees  of  the  Florida  Lecislatpre 
BY  George  R.  Wackenhut.  Director.  Gov- 
ernors War  on  Crime.  May  10,  1967 
It  Is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me  to  ap- 
pear before  you  distinguished  legislators 
today. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  shocked  and  amazed — 
shocked  at  the  extent  of  official  corruption 
that  exists  In  our  state  today  and  amazed 
that  so  little  has  been  done  for  so  many  years 
to  correct  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  And 
be  not  deluded  concerning  organized  crime. 
It  does  exist  within  the  State  of  Florida,  In 
all  of  Its  heinous  forms,  make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  my  remarks  to- 
day are  in  no  way  intended  to  be  an  Indict- 
ment of  all  law  enforcement,  prosecutive,  or 
other  officials  of  this  state,  for  to  be  sure, 
the  vast  majority  of  these  individuals  are 
honest  and  forthright  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple and  most  of  them  have  cooperated  fully 
with  the  Governor's  War  on  Crime  effort. 
However,  despite  the  fact  that  my  past  ex- 
perience has  made  me  knowledgeable  of  such 
matters.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  been  ap- 
palled at  what  I  have  learned  conc€rnlng  or- 
ganized crime  and  corruption  since  under- 
taking this  War  on  Crime  as  the  Governor's 
Director.  Corrupt  officials  are  operating  from 
one  end  of  this  state  to  the  other.  What 
is  even  worse,  these  corrupt  practices  have 
existed  over  the  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bulk  of  organized  crime  has  centered  Its  ac- 
tivities in  the  South  Florida.  Tampa  Bay, 
and  Central  Florida  areas. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  organized  crime 
can  exist  and  grow  only  where  It  has  the 
umbrella  of  protection  of  corrupted  local 
authorities.  And  as  It  grows,  so  grows  Its 
need  to  involve  public  officials  at  all  levels 
of  local  and  state  government.  As  organized 
crime  proceeds  down  the  road  of  nullifying 
tiie  functions  of  honest  law  enforcement.  It 
is  but  a  short  step  for  the  dishonest  law  of- 
ficer, now  in  the  evil  clutches  of  greed  and 
unable  to  turn  back,  to  become  personally 
Involved  with  the  criminal  and  to  actually 
take  part  in.  or  provide  protection  for  bur- 
glaries, roljberies.  and  yes,  even  murder. 
Hence,  we  have  completed  the  cycle,  from  or- 
ganized crime  tlirough  corruption,  to  "crime 
on  the  streets" 

Governor  Kirk  astutely  realized  the  im- 
pact of  crime  on  the  economy  of  this  state, 
its  future  growth  and  the  well  being  of  Its 
citizens.  He  resolved  to  take  action!  He  was, 
however,  at  the  outset  of  his  administration, 
faced  with  two  problems:  (1)  there  was  no 
agency  with  statewide  authority  to  which  he 
could  turn  to  conduct  the  Investigations  for 
his  War  on  Crime  and  (2)  no  state  funds 
were  immediately  available  to  finance  this 
war.  The  need  was  urgent,  so  the  Governor 
was  left  with  no  other  choice  but  the  method 
he  used  Any  other  choice  would  have  In- 
volved considerable  delay. 

The  people  of  the  state  immediately  in- 
dicated their  confidence  in  the  Governor's 
War  on  Crime  by  responding  with  a  flood  of 
mail,  telephone  calls  and  reports  In  person. 
As  of  May  8.  the  Governor's  War  on  Crime 
had  received  933  letters  and  nearly  as  many 
telephone  calls,  some  30  per  cent  of  which 
contained  Information  of  substance.  As  all 


law  enforcement  officials  know,  this  repre- 
sents an  unusually  high  percentage. 

Since  I  was  directed  by  Governor  Kirk  to 
confine  the  'War  on  Crime  investigations  to 
organized  crime  and  the  corruption  that  per- 
mits It  to  exist,  we  have  referred  42  purely 
police  matters  to  various  local  and  state  In- 
vestigative and  police  agencies.  Nlnteen  mat- 
ters coming  within  the  primary  Investigative 
Jurisdiction  of  federal  agencies  have  been 
referred  to  them. 

■While  criticism,  as  reported  by  the  news 
media,  mounted,  the  public  acceptance  of 
the  Governor's  program  grew  steadily  and  the 
Governor's  Investigators  were  hard  at  work. 
We  have  opened  515  Investigative  cases,  and 
442  are  still  under  active  Investigation.  To 
date,  the  Investigations  of  the  Governor's 
War  on  Crime  have  been  responsible  for  26 
arrests  Involving  23  persons  on  71  separate 
criminal  counts  Involving  breaking  and  en- 
tering, attempted  armed  robbery,  bribery, 
conspiracy  to  commit  bribery,  conversion  of 
official  ftmds,  malfeasance,  grand  larceny,  the 
sale  and  possession  of  narcotics,  perjury, 
prostitution,  the  possession  and  sale  of 
pornographic  film  and  the  Illegal  practice 
of  medicine. 

Included  in  the  statistics  just  mentioned, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  H.  T.  "Red"  Rainwater, 
described  by  the  Miami  Herald  on  Nov.  13, 
1966.  as  ".  .  .  virtually  a  legend  in  the  South 
Florida  numbers  racket,  (who)  has  been 
Idertified  as  a  bagman  for  corrupt  lawmen 
as  far  back  as  the  Kefauver  Committee  hear- 
ing of  1950,"  was  Indicted  for  perjury  by  the 
Dade  County  Grand  Jury  on  April  11.  1967, 
on  Information  developed  by  the  War  on 
Crime  investigators  only  three  short  months 
following  the  onset  of  this  program. 

Another  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Governor's  Investigators  was  the  arrest  of 
Kenneth  Jay  Rosmartn,  also  known  as  Kenny 
Ross,  who  for  at  least  two  years  had  been 
suspected  of  Involvement  in  heavy  narcotics 
traffic  by  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Despite  their  best  efforts,  these  agents  had 
not  been  able  to  penetrate  the  ring  led  by 
Ross.  But  the  Governor's  men.  after  only  10 
weeks,  managed  to  expose  the  operation.  The 
State  Narcotics  Bureau  and  the  Dade  County 
Sheriff  cooperated  with  the  War  on  Crime  In- 
vestigators and  made  the  actual  arrests,  net- 
ting six  persons.  Nineteen  counts  have  been 
filed  against  the  Ross  gang.  Involving  sale 
and  possession  of  narcotics  but  breaking  and 
entering,  attempted  armed  robbery  and  the 
sale  of  pornographic  film.  The  State  Narcotics 
chief  for  the  Miami  area  said  that  this  was 
the  biggest  case  to  come  to  his  attention  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  The  two  men  in- 
volved In  the  attempted  armed  robbery  case 
were  sentenced  In  Miami  last  Saturday  to  30 
years  and  8  years,  respectively. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Governor's  Investi- 
gators broke  another  narcotics  case — again 
with  the  State  narcotics  agents  making  the 
arrest.  This  case  involved  an  individual 
charged  with  peddling  morphine  and  mari- 
juana to  students  at  one  of  our  large  uni- 
versities. 

In  another  case,  the  Governor's  Investiga- 
tors provided  the  breakthrough  that  brought 
Dade  County  Grand  Jury  Indictments  against 
a  veteran  Miami  police  detective  and  his 
brother,  a  private  detective,  on  charges  of 
soliciting  bribes  and  protecting  a  suspected 
abortionist.  The  unlicensed  physician  was 
also  charged  by  the  Grand  Jury, 

The  abortion  racket  probe  by  our  men  re- 
sulted In  perjury  Indictments  a  few  days 
later  against  a  former  nurse  of  the  un- 
licensed physician  and  her  husband,  who  had 
been  questioned  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

For  those  who  would  believe  that  little 
has  been  accomplished  since  the  onset  of 
the  Governor's  War  on  Crime,  let  us  briefly 
examine  only  a  few  of  the  442  matters  cur- 
rently under  Investigation,  where  informa- 
tion of  substance  has  been  obtained  and 
where  future  prosecutive  action  Is  contem- 
plated. 


I  shall  not  specifically  Identify  these  cases 
for  to  do  so  would  be  to  endanger  the  prog- 
ress of  our  Investigations,  nor  will  I  dis- 
cuss them  further  following  this  report  until 
they  have  been  presented  to  the  appropriate 
prosecutive  body.  Permit  me  to  be  brutally 
frank  and  candid  as  I  set  forth  these  shock- 
ingly blatant  examples: 

Such  as  an  official  who  Is  falsifying  court 
records  and  pocketing  bond  forfeitures. 

Such  as  a  county  official  who  is  busily  sav- 
ing his  friends  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
In  taxes  by  shaving  the  assessments  of  their 
properties. 

Such  as  county  employees  who  are  profit- 
eering from  prison  labor. 

Such  as  two  public  officials  who  are  In 
deauiy  competition  with  each  other — com- 
petition to  determine  who  Is  going  to  be  king 
of  the  local  boUta  operations. 

Such  as  officials  converting  to  their  own 
use.  materials  and  supplies  purchased  with 
public  funds. 

Such  as  the  official  bigwig  who  solicited 
bribes  from  suspended  licensees  on  the  prom- 
ise to  get  them  reinstated. 

Such  as  a  Judge  who  Juggled  the  facts  to 
clear  a  hoodlum  goon. 

Such  as  the  policemen  who  nightly  sit  In 
parked  cars  outside  a  prostitute-ridden  bar, 
go  Inside  for  a  drink,  and  never  make  an 
arrest. 

Such  as  a  group  of  officials  who  attempted 
to  destroy  Judicial  process  by  bribery. 

Such  as  agents  of  a  state  body  accepting 
bribes  to  overlook  violations  of  regulatory 
laws. 

Such  as  an  official  who  solicits  bribes  and 
kicks  back  a  large  portion  to  higher  offi- 
cials. 

Such  as  a  lawman  who  Is  Mr.  Big  In  a 
county-wide  bollta  ring  which  Is  part  of  a 
national  syndicate. 

Such  as  a  group  of  lawmen  Involved  In 
bollta  and  Illegal  whisky  production. 

Such  as  lawmen  who  actually  protect  the 
local  bolita  monopoly  from  outside  competi- 
tion. 

Such  as  an  official  who  deprived  mentally 
incompetent  widow  of  a  portion  of  her  de- 
ceased husband's  estate  by  forging  records 
and  confiscating  the  property  for  himself. 

Such  as  law  enforcers  who  confiscate  pris- 
oners' property  Illegally. 

In  addition  to  these  examples  of  official 
corruption — payoffs,  rakeoffs,  and  outright 
thefts,  bribery,  kickbacks,  conspiracy  and 
protection — there  are  even  more  disgusting 
aspects.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  stench  of 
moral  rot: 

Such  as  youths  who  were  forced  to  com- 
mit vile  and  unnatural  sex  acts  while  in 
custody. 

Such  as  a  group  of  nearly  a  dozen  officials 
and  their  associates  who  engaged  In  a  sex 
orgy  with  a  woman  threatened  with  criminal 
prosecution. 

Such  as  officials  who  used  persons  In  cus- 
tody to  pose  for  pornographic  photographs. 
Such   as   lawmen   who   regularly   seduced 
high  school  girls. 

Again,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  these 
examples  of  corruption,  both  political  and 
professional,  as  well  as  moral,  are  by  no 
means  the  standards  of  the  overwhelming 
number  of  public  officials  and  law  enforcers. 
But  such  corruption  Is  Indeed  a  deadly  can- 
cer, spreading  Insidiously  and  stealthfuUy 
th-ovighout  the  body  of  society. 

As  previously  set  out  in  this  report,  orga- 
nized crime  in  this  state  has  centered  Its 
activity  In  the  South  Florida,  Tampa  Bay 
and  Centra!  Florida  areas.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  Mafia.  La  Cosa  Nostra  and  the 
Mob.  and  most  of  the  names  I  set  forth  l>e- 
low  are  well  established  as  members  of  orga- 
nized crime  through  testimony  before  US. 
Senate  Committees  and  through  various  pub- 
lications. Is  it  true  that  the  information 
developed  by  these  investigative  committees 
is  now  ancient  history?  Is  it  true  that  these 
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men  merely  reside  or  vacation  In  Florida? 
No!  U  Is  not  truel  The  Governor's  War  on 
Crime  investigators  have  deflnltely  estab- 
lished that  members  of  the  crime  cartels  are 
In  this  state,  right  ncrw,  engaged  in  the  ne- 
farious activities  of  Illegal  gambling,  'shy- 
locking  "  bribery,  extortion,  strong  arm  ac- 
tivities and  trafficking  in  narcotics  They  are 
also  engaged  In  labor  racKeteermg  and  have 
"muscled  in'  on  the  vending  machine  and 
garbage  disposal  businesses 

It  Is  well  known  among  the  families, 
groups  and  mob  cartels  outside  Florida  that 
this  'state  is  "open  territory. "  with  prefer- 
ences given  to  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
orisan.zed  cr;me  elements 

Please  understand  that  the  names  set  forth 
are  nut  Intended  to  comprise  a  complete  list 
of  all  members  of  organized  crime  but  are 
only  those  with  stature  about  whom  we  have 
develop)ed  information  during  the  four 
months  of  our  War  on  Crime  investigation 
and  only  those  who  have  been  active  in  the 
State  of  Florida. 

Members  of  the  Vlto  Oenovese  Family  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra  living  and  operating  In  Flor- 
ida include  Vincent  Alo.  also  known  as 
Jimmy  Blue  Eyes,  1248  Monroe  Street,  Holly- 
wood. Anthony  Salerno,  also  known  ai  Fat 
TODV  1041  N  Venetian  Drive,  Miami,  Pis- 
quale  Michael  Erra,  also  known  as  Patsy 
Erra.  also  known  as  Little  Paddy,  3720  Chase 
Avenue.  Miami  Beach;  George  Smurra.  also 
known  aa  Geori;ie  Bialr.  also  known  as  Blah 
Blah.  1706  Dewey  Street.  Hollywood:  Thomas 
Greco,  also  kn.>wn  as  Tommy  Palmer.  Taro- 
mln.\  Apartments.  Hallandale  i  winters  only); 
Oaetano  Riccl,  also  known  as  Anthony  Blccl. 
also  known  as  Tony  Gobels.  1332  Van  Biuen. 
Hollywood,  and  Joseph  Paterra.  also  known 
as  Joe  Swede.  blIso  known  as  Joe  Sweets,  local 
address  unknown  to  us 

Thjse  we  know  to  be  members  of  the 
Genovese  Family  who  are  frequent  visitors 
to  the  South  Florida  area  and  who  operate 
while  here  include:  Gerardo  Catena,  also 
known  as  Jerry  Catena;  Thomas  EboU,  aJso 
known  as,  Tommy  Ryan;  Mlchele  Miranda, 
also  known  as  Mike  Miranda.  Pasquale  Eboll. 
also  known  as  Patsy  Ryan  (brother  of  Thom- 
as Ebolli;  Nicholas  Belangl.  also  known  as 
Bobby  Blanche;  Matthew  Fortunate,  alao 
known  as  Mittv  Brown;  John  Gregory  Ardlto. 
also  known  as  Baiter  Ardlto:  James  Napoll; 
Joseph  Lanza,  also  known  as  Socks  Lanza. 
and  Prank  Serplco,  also  known  as  Farby 

A  number  of  top  level  non-member  asso- 
ciates of  the  Genovese  Family  are  al.so  active 
In  the  South  Florida  area  Many  of  these 
would  likely  be  members  of  the  Family  but 
do  not  meet  the  nationality  requirements. 

Even  though  Alo  has  been  well  known  as 
a  ranking  flijure  In  the  Genovese  Family. 
recent  Information  developed  by  us  discloses 
that  his  power  and  prominence  In  the  chain 
of  command  has  steadily  increased  While 
Alo  spends  most  of  his  time  away  from  his 
Hollywood  home,  our  information  Indicates 
that  Alo  and  Anthony  Salerno  are  the  top 
members  of  the  Genovese  Fajnlly  In  Florida, 
Alo  Is  a  close  associate  of  Meyer  Lansky  ( to 
be  discussed  later)  and  U  known  to  have 
frequent  business  meetings  with  him  on 
Miami  Beach.  George  Smurra  works  under 
Alo 

We  have  learned  that  Pat  Tony  Salerno 
asaiuned  the  Jurisdiction  of  "Trigger  Mike" 
Coppola  after  Coppolas  death  Salerno 
travels  extensively  between  Miami,  New 
Tork.  Las  Vegas  and  Los  Angeles  to  main- 
tain the  control  and  direction  of  his  op- 
erations. 

Erra  was  a  Coppola  lieutenant  before  Cop- 
pola's death  and  Is  now  Salerno's  numl>er 
one  man.  On  January  7.  1966,  Erra  entered 
a  plea  of  guilty  to  one  count  of  an  Indict- 
ment for  failure  to  file  Income  tax  returns 
for  the  years  1958  through  1963.  He  was 
sentenced  to  eight  months  and  was  fined 
•  10.000,  Since  completing  his  sentence.  Erra 
has  been  managing  Dean  Martin's  Restau- 


rant, 1850  79th  Street  Causeway.  North  Bay 
Village 

Information  has  been  received  that  Elrra 
has  over  a  million  dollars  in  "shylock" 
money  'on  the  street"  at  the  present  time 
in  South  Florida  and  makes  "shylock"  loans 
as  high  as  «50.000. 

Further  information  describes  Erra  as 
"owning  and  having  In  his  hip  pocket"  a  high 
ranking  police  officer  In  the  South  Florida 
area  and  this  Information  describes  his 
brother.  Mike  Erra,  of  the  Gamblno  Family 
(to  be  discussed  later)  as  an  enforcer  for 
La  Cosa  Nostra. 

Rlccl.  although  reputed  to  be  retired,  still 
participates  In  gambling  and  "shylocklng" 
and  attends  many  conferences  where  deci- 
sions are  made  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Genovese  Family. 

Catena,  the  titular  head  of  the  Oenovese 
Family  and  a  very  active  member  of  this  or- 
ganization Is.  according  to  the  Information 
received  by  us.  outranked  by  Thomas  Eboll, 
Our  Information  Indicates  that  Eboll  Is  the 
controlling  figure  of  the  Genovese  Family  at 
this  time  and  Is  In  fact,  the  "Mr.  Big"  In 
organized  crime  today. 

The  Governors  Investigators  developed  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  during  the  re- 
cent past,  Ardlto.  Lanza  and  Serpico  have 
been  elevated  to  higher  status  within  the 
Genovese  Family.  Serplco  Is  now  the  trusted 
courier  for  this  group.  Michael  Genovese 
formerly  the  courier,  and  Carmine  Toto  have 
withdrawn  from  active  participation,  but 
frequently  visit  the  Miami  area. 

Members  of  the  Curio  Gamblno  Family  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra  living  and  operating  In  Flor- 
ida Include  Thomas  Altamura,  also  known 
us  Thomas  Melba.  Harbor  Tower  Apartments, 
7904  West  Drive.  North  Bay  Village;  Joseph 
Anthony  Indellcato,  also  known  as  Joe 
Scootch,  Playboy  Tobacco  Shop,  8000  Bls- 
cayue  Boulevard,  Miami  (business  address), 
and  Anthony  Plate,  also  known  as  Tony 
Plate,  local  address  unknown  to  us, 

Joseph  Paterno  Is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
South  Florida  area  and  recent  Information 
received  by  us  Indicates  that  he  has  been 
promoted  to  a  position  of  much  higher  au- 
thority in  the  chain  of  command  of  the  Gam- 
blno Family  In  Florida  and  Is  one  of  the  fore- 
most memtjers  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  on  Miami 
Beach. 

Members  of  the  Oaetano,  also  known  as 
Tommy  Brovim,  also  known  as  Three  Finger 
Brown  Lucchese  Family  of  La  Coea  Nostra 
living  and  operating  In  Florida  Include:  Et- 
tore  Coco,  also  known  as  Eddie  Ct>co.  local 
address  unknown  to  us,  and  Joseph  SUesl. 
also  known  as  Joe  Rivers.  1751  Washington 
Avenue.  Miami  Beach. 

Those  we  know  to  be  members  of  the  Luc- 
chese Family  who  are  frequent  visitors  to 
South  Florida  and  who  operate  while  there 
Include  James  Plumerl.  also  known  as  Jim- 
my Doyle;  Joseph  Rosato.  also  known  as  Joe 
Palisades;  Salvatore  Lo  Proto,  also  known  as 
Sally;  Frank  Arra,  also  known  as  Nunzlo, 
Anthony  Clccone,  also  known  as  Tony  Moon, 
and  Felice  Falco,  also  known  as  PhlUy  Black. 

Coco,  convicted  of  murder  and  now  out  of 
prison,  has  been  active  In  the  prize  fight 
business,  and  recent  Information  developed 
by  us  Indicates  that  his  position  in  the  chain 
of  command  of  the  Lucchese  Family  has  been 
considerably  lowered, 

Joseph  SUesl  Is  known  to  have  been  In  the 
Miami  area  since  1955  and  has  the  reputation 
of  operating  the  largest  floating  gambling 
games  in  the  South  Florida  Area. 

James  Plumerl  Is  a  union  boss  and,  ac- 
cording to  information  recently  developed  by 
us,  a  close  associate  of  Patsy  Erra  and  John 
Angersola  (about  whom  more  will  be  men- 
tioned In  this  report). 

.\nthony  Clccone  Is  known  to  be  associated 
with  major  narcotics  suppliers  dealing  In 
kilogram  lots  In  the  New  'Vork  City  area 

Sam  Glartisso,  also  known  as  Sam  Russo 
who    lives    In    Fort    Lauderdale   and    Joseph 


Zlcciurelll  who  visits  South  Florida  every  win- 
ter from  New  Jersey  are  both  members  of 
the  Joseph  Bonanno  Family.  Our  Informa- 
tion Indicates  that  ZlccarelU  is  now  an  Im- 
portant member  of  the  family  Bonanno,  who 
was  deposed,  has  been  re-established  as  the 
head  of  this  family 

Members  of  the  Mafia  Organization  In  the 
Detroit  area  living  and  operaung  In  Florida 
include:  Joseph  Massel,  also  known  as  Joe 
Massey,  520  Lakevlew  Court,  Miami  Beach; 
John  Angersola,  also  known  as  John  King, 
5885  Miller  Road;  William  Tocco.  also  known 
as  Black  Bill,  2079  N  E.  121  Road,  Miami 
(Winters  onlv) ,  and  Dominic  P.  Corrado,  also 
known  as  Fats,  2060  N.E,  121  Road,  Miami 
(Winters  only) , 

Anthony  Glacalone.  also  known  as  Tony 
Jocks  and  Vlto  Glacalone.  also  known  as 
Billy  Jack  of  this  organization,  frequently 
visit  South  Florida  and  are  operational  while 
there. 

Massel  has  resided  In  the  South  Florida 
area  for  many  years  and  is  the  owner  of  the 
Miami  Provision  Company.  He  Is  well  estab- 
lished as  a  "Big  Man"  In  the  Detroit  organi- 
zation and,  although  well  up  in  years  and  in 
bad  health,  is  called  on  frequently  by  other 
members  of  the  hoodlum  element.  He  Is  still 
a  decision  maker 

Angersola,  although  reported  to  be  retired 
from  the  Detroit  mob,  is  still  being  con- 
sulted and  Is  making  decisions  Much  activ- 
ity has  been  observed  around  his  home  re- 
cently and  Information  developed  by  us 
Indicates  that  Angersola  Is  still  a  powerful 
man  In  the  organization.  He  Is  considered 
to  be  a  close  associate  of  Patsy  Erra  and  Santo 
Trafflcante  (about  whom  more  will  be  said 
later  in  this  report) . 

Tocco  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Detroit 
mob  and  Corrado  Is  involved  In  a  wire  serv- 
ice operation  for  furnishing  information  on 
sporting  events. 

Raymond  Patrlarca,  also  known  as  John 
DNablle;  Genero  J.  Angullo,  also  known  as 
Jerry  Anglulo;  Ralph  Lamattlna,  also  known 
as  Ching  Chong.  and  Peter  J  Llmone  all  of 
the  Boston  organization,  are  frequent  visitors 
to  the  South  Florida  Area. 

Antonio  Magaddlno;  James  La  Duca;  Fred- 
rlco  Randacclo,  also  known  as  Fred  Lupo: 
Pascal  Natarelll,  and  Daniel  Sansanese  all  of 
the  Buffalo  organization  have  been  visitors 
to  South  Florida. 

According  to  our  Information,  seldom  does 
any  member  of  organized  crime  travel  any- 
where Just  as  a  visitor:  business  Is  transacted 
as  usual. 

Although  our  Investigations  have  not  yet 
developed  information  concerning  active  op- 
erations m  Florida  by  members  of  the  Chi- 
cago-Italian Organization,  the  following 
members  have  been  observed  In  Miami  on 
mAnv  occasions:  John  Cerone;  Louis  Rosa- 
nova.  Charles  English;  Leonard  Glanola.  also 
known  as  Needles,  and  Felix  Anthony  Alder- 
lalo    also  known  a.s  Milwaukee  Phil. 

Cerone  and  Alderlslo  according  to  Infor- 
mation received  by  us,  have  been  elevated  to 
higher  status  within  the  Chicago-Italian 
Organization  while  Sam  Mcxmey  Glancana: 
Anthony  Accardo.  and  Felice  De  Lucia,  also 
known  as  Paul  the  Walter  Rlcca  have  stepped 
aside  as  far  as  active  leadership  of  that  orga- 
nization Is  concerned 

David  Yaras  also  known  as  David  Yarras 
and  David  Yarls.  4410  Adams  Street,  Miami 
Beach,  although  not  a  member  of  the  group, 
represents  the  Chicago-Italian  Organization 
m  their  dealings,  and  Is  active  on  their  be- 
half, on  Miami  Beach  and  In  the  Miami  area. 

It  was  Interesting  to  us  when  our  investi- 
gation revealed  that  a  meeting  was  held  In 
the  south  D-ade  County  area  by  members  of 
the  Chicago  mob  At  one  location  we  found 
John  Cerone.  Louis  Rosanova  and  Leonard 
Glanola  all  registered  during  the  Fame  period 
of  time  last  October 

Angelo  Bruno,  boss  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  In 
the  Philadelphia  area  Is  a  frequent  visitor  to 


Miami  and  while  there,  resides  at  the  home  of 
Charles  Costello,  12468  North  Bayshore  Drive, 
Miami.  Bruno  was  confronted  and  questioned 
by  intelligence  agents  of  the  Dade  County 
ShenlT  s  Office  upon  his  arrival  In  Miami  by 
plane  a  few  months  ago. 

Our  Investlcatlons  to  date  have  failed  to 
reveal  anv  evidence  of  recent  visits  to  Florida 
by  members  of  the  Joseph  Colombo  Family, 
formerlv  known  as  the  Giuseppe  MagUocca 
Fimlly  and  prior  to  that,  known  as  the  Giu- 
seppe Prolaci  Family. 

Representing  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
area,  primarily  PitUburgh,  are  the  Mannerlno 
brothers,  G.ibnel,  also  known  as  Kelly  and 
Sam  Recent  Information  developed  by  us 
Indicates  that  the  Mannerinos  are  associated 
with  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Geno- 
vese Famllv 

Sar.to  TrafHcante,  also  known  as  Louis 
Santos,  also  known  as  J,  Gonzalez,  recognized 
as  the  Florida  representative  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra  controls  the  bolita  and  Cuban  lottery 
rackets  throughout  Florida  and  has  been  re- 
ported as  one  of  the  largest  Importers  of 
South  American  cocaine  in  the  country.  Al- 
though Trafflcante  originally  master-minded 
his  vast  operations  from  Tampa  and  still 
visits  Tampa  at  frequent  Intervals,  he  Is  now 
headqviartered  and  residing  In  Miami  at  523 
N.E.  71  Street. 

Sam  Cacclatore  Trafflcante,  also  known  as 
ToU).  who  is  in  charge,  together  with  Frank 
Dlecldue,  Angelo  Bedaml  and  Augustine 
Primo  Lazzara  are  all  top  lieutenants  In  the 
Trafflcante  organization  operating  out  of  the 
Tampa  Bay  area.  These  lieutenants  control 
at  least  a  d07en  more  Mafia  members  of  this 
organization  known  to  us.  Dlecldue  was  ar- 
rested on  gambling  charges  recently. 

Samuel  Cacclatore,  another  lieutenant  Ih 
the  Trafflcante  organization  Is  in  charge  of 
all  activities  operating  out  of  the  Orlando 
area  From  his  base  in  Orlando,  he  directs 
the  Harlan  Blackburn  organization  which  ex- 
tends throughout  central  Florida  and  most 
points  north  and  east.  Working  for  Black- 
burn and  operating  In  the  Brevard.  Orange 
and  Seminole  county  areas  are  at  least  ten 
lesser  representatives  of  this  organization 
that  have  come  to  our  attention, 

Ralph  Strawder  coordinates  activities  be- 
tween the  Blackburn  unit  and  the  bolita  or- 
ganization In  Georgia. 

Trafflcante  attended  a  Cosa  Nostra  meeting 
In  New  York  last  September  22,  and  during 
the  course  of  that  meeting  was  allegedly 
awarded  the  New  Orleans  territory  of  Carlos 
Marcellos,  the  leader  there,  Trafflcante  testi- 
fied before  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York 
Grand  Jury  on  May  3  and  before  a  Man- 
hattan Gr.uid  Jury  on  May  4  last  as  a  result 
of  this  meeting. 

On  February  4,  1967  Trafflcante  was  ar- 
rested at  the  Miami  International  Airport  by 
Intelligence  agents  of  the  Dade  County 
Sheriffs  Office  as  he  was  returning  from  a 
meeting  with  Marcellos  In  New  Orleans  un- 
der the  name  of  J,  Gonzalez.  Very  recent  In- 
formation received  by  us  would  Indicate  that 
Trafflcante's  prestige  has  suffered  through- 
out La  Cosa  Nostra  because  of  his  Intemper- 
ate, profane  and  violent  outburst  when  con- 
fronted by  t!:ese  officers. 

Further  information  reveals  that  James 
Pollcheri.  al.so  known  as  Jimmy  the  Monk 
Allegrettl  of  the  Chicago  mob  was  the  last 
"button."  or  soldier  In  the  crime  army,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Cosa  Nostra.  This  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  selection  of  members  to  all  of  the 
organized  crime  cartels  has  been  halted  since 
sometime  prior  to  1964,  apparently  for  fear 
of  penetration 

On  March  17.  1967.  John  Blello,  also  known 
as  John  Biele,  formerly  of  9650  North  Bay- 
shore  Drive.  Miami,  was  murdered  on  Miami 
Beach,  in  typical  gangland  style.  Blello  had 
been  Identified  at  one  time  as  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vlto  Genovese  Family,  however,  he 
had  switched  families  prior  to  his  death.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of 


the  Raymond  Patrlarca  Family,  also  known  as 
the  Boston  Organization.  Blello  was  a  "shy- 
lock" and  Information  has  been  received  that 
he  was  killed  because  he  was  "muscling  in" 
on  another's  territory. 

On  March  20,  1967,  a  hoodlum,  John  Locke, 
was  murdered  In  Revere,  Mass.  It  Is  not 
known  If  there  Is  a  connection  between  the 
two  murders,  but  It  Is  reported  that  Blello 
has  a  daughter  that  resides  In  Revere. 

Maler  Suchowljansky,  better  known  as 
Meyer  Lansky,  612  Hibiscus  Lane,  Hallandale, 
Is  reported  to  be  the  head  of  the  Eastern 
Gambling  Syndicate  and  possibly  the  biggest 
man  In  gambling  throughout  this  country 
today. 

Lansky  recently  spent  several  weeks  In 
Detroit.  Michigan,  and  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  grand  Jtiry  in  that  city.  He  makes 
his  business  headquarters  on  Miami  Beach, 
where  he  can  be  reached  only  through  his 
brother,  Jake. 

Yiddy  Bloom  and  Isadore  Blumenf  eld,  both 
of  4925  ColUnB  Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  are 
brothers  and  members  of  the  Minneapolis 
Syndicate.  They  are  closely  associated  with 
Lansky  and  have  Invested  heavily  In  Miami 
Beach  real  estate. 

Mo  Dalltz.  Morris  Klelnman  and  Sam 
Tucker  of  the  Cleveland  Syndicate  are  also 
close  associates  of  Lansky. 

If  anyone,  after  learning  of  the  facts  above 
eniunerated,  can  fairly  and  unbiasedly  con- 
tend that  the  Governor's  Investigative  squad 
have  In  the  short  space  of  four  months  ac- 
complished little  or  nothing.  I  would  have  to 
state  It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
citizens  of  this  state  would  violently  disagree 
with  them. 

We  have  been  accused  of  possessing  un- 
bridled power,  and  it  has  been  said  that  our 
operation  lacks  the  necessary  controls  and 
safeguards  against  abuse.  I  ask  you  In  all 
candor,  what  power?  What  controls  and  safe- 
guards against  abuse  are  lacking?  Those  con- 
nected with  the  War  on  Crime  possess  no 
power  of  arrest,  no  authority  to  carry  fire- 
arms, no  power  of  search  and  seizure,  no 
power  to  Issue  subpoenas,  no  authority  to 
administer  oaths  and  no  authority  to  grant 
Immunity  to  witnesses.  We  are  not  only  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  high- 
est elected  official,  but  also  subject  to  all  civil 
and  criminal  laws  of  this  state  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  the  regularly  constituted 
law  enforcement  officers  and  agencies.  Infor- 
mation we  develop  can  go  nowhere.  If  action 
Is  to  be  taken,  other  than  to  the  duly  estab- 
lished law  enforcement  and  prosecutive  agen- 
cies and  officials. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  our  Inves- 
tigators were  forced  to  work  under  extreme 
handicaps  imposed  by  certain  irresponsible 
officials  in  this  state  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  known  only  to  themselves,  threw 
roadblock  after  roadblock  In  the  path  of  our 
Investigative  progress.  Let  it  also  be  noted, 
and  as  any  law  enforcement  officer  can  tes- 
tify, a  period  of  four  months  Is  an  extremely 
short  one  to  complete  even  one  major  Inves- 
tigative case,  but  when  It  Is  considered  that 
the  Governer's  squad  has  been  organized  and 
operating  only  since  January  3,  has  success- 
fully concluded  a  number  of  Investigative 
matters,  and  Is  successfully  coping  with  the 
floodtlde  of  Information  with  which  a  confi- 
dent public  has  entrusted  us,  the  results  are 
even  more  amazing. 

These  accomplishments  have  only  been 
possible  through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  a 
highly  experienced  and  qualified  Investiga- 
tive force.  Of  the  38  men  engaged  in  this  ef- 
fort, 38  are  former  agents  of  the  FBI,  many 
of  whom  held  positions  of  authority  while 
with  the  Bureau,  Including  an  Inspector  In 
Charge.  Inspectors,  Section  Chiefs,  Special 
Agents  In  Charge,  Assistant  Special  Agents 
In  Charge,  Seat  of  Government  Supervisors 
and  Field  Supervisors.  A  number  of  the  28 
served  aa  Special  Agents  assigned  to  the 
organized  crime  squads  in  their  respective 


field  offices.  In  my  opinion,  this  group  of 
men  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  Investiga- 
tive teams  ever  assembled  In  this  country, 
outside  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Just  Imagine  what  could  be  accomplished 
in  this  state  by  an  experienced  and  qualified 
Investigative  force  that  received  the  proper 
cooperation  and  assistance  without  obstruc- 
tive roadblocks  and  unfounded  and  destruc- 
tive criticism. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  extensive  cor- 
ruption that  exists  throughout  this  state  and 
the  organized  crime  that  it  permits  and 
promotes?  In  the  words  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, in  his  message  to  all  law  enforcement 
officials  on  February  1,  1962:  "We  dare  not 
face  corruption  with  timidity.  It  takes  faith 
and  courage  to  stand  firm  In  times  of  adver- 
sity. With  crime  rates  splrallng  dally,  law  en- 
forcement cannot  be  hampered  by  criminal- 
ity within  Its  own  ranks." 

This  legislature  must  put  on  notice  all 
those  that  would  Illegally  profit  through 
their  official  positions,  that  the  citizens  of 
this  state  will  no  longer  tolerate  these  cor- 
rupt practices.  The  first  order  of  business 
must  be  the  eradication  of  official  corruption. 
This  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  curtail- 
ment or,  in  the  ultimate,  the  elimination  of 
organized  crime. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  placing  the 
basic  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  laws  of  this  state  in  the  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, have  consistently  favored  the  autonomy 
of  our  various  counties  in  the  handling  of 
their  local  problems.  If  corruption  exists  on 
the  local  level  and  If  the  local  citizen  has  a 
grievance  for  which  he  has  received  no  sat- 
isfaction from  the  local  authorities,  he  has 
been  able  to  present  such  matters  to  a  group 
of  his  peers  through  the  grand  Jury  system. 
The  grand  Jury  system  throughout  this  state 
has  thereby  served  as  a  safety  valve  for  Its 
citizens. 

This  system  breaks  down  however,  when 
the  State  Attorney  who  guides  and  directs 
the  grand  jury  is,  himself,  a  weak,  corrupt 
or  incompetent  official.  Through  his  control 
he  can  Improperly  present  or  fall  to  present 
matters  that  should  be  considered  by  the 
grand  Jury  He  can  also  corruptly.  Ineptly  or 
Improperly  grant  Immunity  to  those  who 
should  be  prosecuted,  and  he  can  subvert 
the  ends  of  Justice  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  legal  veil  of  secrecy  which  protects  both 
Jurors  and  witnesses  before  grand  Juries. 

Given  these  circumstances,  and  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Governor's  War  on 
Crime,  the  aggrieved  citizen  had  no  one  to 
whom  he  could  turn. 

In  the  words  of  the  "Report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice":  "What  can  the 
public  do  if  no  one  investigates  the  investi- 
gators and  the  political  figures  are  neutral- 
ized by  their  alliance  with  organized  crime? 
Anyone  reporting  corrupt  activities  may 
merely  tell  his  story  to  the  corrupted  .  .  ." 

I  therefore,  propose  and  recommend  that 
any  legislation  enacted  by  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature embrace  two  fundamental  concepts: 

1.  That  the  basic  responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida 
be  retained  by  the  local  enforcement  and 
prosecutive  agencies. 

2.  That  a  need  exists  for  a  statewide  In- 
vestigative group  vested  with  the  necessary 
authority  to  attack  official  corruption  wher- 
ever it  exists  and  to  investigate  the  orga- 
nized crime  that  is  permitted  and  promoted 
by  this  corruption. 

The  need  for  this  Investigative  group  is 
Immediate  and  urgent  despite  whatever  leg- 
islation may  be  considered  on  a  long  range 
basis. 

The  Immediate  solution  can.  In  my  opin- 
ion, best  take  the  form  of  a  Board  of  in- 
quiry comprised  of  a  few  individuals  ap- 
pointed by  and  responsible  to  the  Governor, 
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the  Chief  Magtatmt*  of  tlite  state.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  must  possess  unimpeach- 
able character  and  Integrity,  and  be  em- 
powered to  hold  public  and  private  hearings, 
to  subpoena  witnesses  and  records,  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  to  grant  Immunity  to  wit- 
nesses and  t.)  ^eLure  the  necessary  Investi- 
gative fiirce  .ind  personnel  to  implement 
their  operation 

The  lunii  r.uige  need  can  best  be  met  by 
the  State  Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
as  proposed  by  the  Governor.  The  one  Is  not 
in  conflict  with  the  other,  but  rather  they 
are  complementary. 

In  conclusion,  one  fact  emerges  above  all 
others — corruption  In  this  state  must  be 
eradicated  before  any  systems  of  law  en- 
forcement wUl  bring  productive  results 

The  stamping  out  of  crime  and  corruption 
wi:i  not  be  easy.  It  will  take  time  and  money 
but  the  Job  must  be  continued  until  we 
have  a  victory  In  this  War  on  Crime.  We 
will  win  the  war  if  the  problem  is  attacked 
with  resolution,  with  patience,  and  with  co- 
operation among  all  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  must  prevail 
over  the  sinister  forces  of  evil  represented 
by  the  criminal  and   the  corrupt  official 

[Prom  US    News  &  World  Report,  May  22, 

1967 1 
When  a  State  Opens  Its  Own  \V*r  on  Crimz 

iNoTE— T^ere  Is  more  to  Florida's  antl- 
crtme  crusade  than  Just  a  ftiror  over  a 
Govrnor's  "private  police  "  Investigators 
hired  by  the  Governor  ire  beginning  to  get 
results  Indictments  have  been  made,  and 
they  may  be  only  a  starter  Now  the  legisla- 
ture Is  working  toward  modernizing  State 
laws  A  whole  new  system  for  crime  preven- 
tion Is  taking  shape  i 

Tallahassee  — The  new  Republican  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  has  hit  his  crime-ridden 
State  with  sh'X-k  treatment  by  hiring  private 
Investigators  to  clean  It  up. 

Reaction  against  the  "outsiders"  has  been 
sh.=irp 

There  have  been  charges  of  "Gestapo"  and 
"private  police" — and  claims  that  Florida  is 
being  turned  into  a  "police  state."  But  now 
Claude  R  Kirk,  Jr  .  flrst  Republican  Gover- 
nor In  94  vears.  seems  to  be  getting  what  he 
wants  from  shock  treatment. 

The  Govcrii"r  ;s  making  it  popular  to  flght 
crime,  by  creating  the  i.^ue  of  how  to  do 
It. 

As  a  result,  for  the  flr;t  time  the  State 
senate  has  set  up  Its  own  antlcrlme  commit- 
tee County  sheriffs  have  made  the  flrst  move 
toward  giving  up  some  of  their  broad  powers 
to  the  State 

.\nd  Democratic  legislators  are  Introducing 
the  Republican  Governor's  bill  to  create  a 
State  police  force,  which  Florida  never  has 
had 

In  addition  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  "Governor's  war  on  crime"  23  public 
ofB-'.a'.s  and  others  have  been  indicted. 

Among  those  indicated  so  far  .are'  a  county 
schcol  superintendent,  a  sherltT  a  police  de- 
tective and  susp>ected  dope  peddlers,  abor- 
tionists, gamblers  embezzlers  and  armed  rob- 
t>er3. 

The  director  of  the  "war  on  crime,"  George 
R.  Wackenhut.  says  these  cases  are  only  the 
beginning —  the  visible  top  of  the  iceberg." 

The  director  Is  a  former  FBI  man  who  heads 
the  nations  third-largest  private  detective 
and  security  agency 

On  M.tv  10  Mr  Wackenhut  told  two  legis- 
lative committees  that  far  more  serious  cases 
are  now  being  prepared  for  prosecution. 

In  four  months,  he  testified,  the  "Gov- 
ernor's Investigators."  hired  and  directed  by 
Mr  Wackenhut.  have  uncovered  evidence 
that  shows  the  "corrupt  officials  are  operat- 
ing from  one  end  of  this  State  to  the  other' 

Many  of  these  officials,  he  said,  are  In 
league  with  organised  crime 

Mr.  Wackeiihufs  testimony  was  reminis- 
cent of  the  Kefauver  crime  hearing  of  the 


1950s.  He  said  at  least  70  leaders  of  organized 
crime  are  operating  In  Florida  full  or  part 
time — and  named  them. 

These  leaders,  he  said,  were  members  of 
crime  syndicates  of  Detroit.  Buffalo.  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Boston.  Minneapolis  and  Pitts- 
burgh, or  top  men  in  the  Cosa  Nostra  "fam- 
ilies" of  Vlto  Genovese,  Carlo  Gamblno,  Gae- 
tano  Lucchese  and  Frank  La  Briuizo. 

Mr  Wackenhut  linked  the  Florida  op- 
erations of  organized  crime  to  official  cor- 
ruption: 'There  is  no  doubt  that  orgamzed 
crime  can  exist  and  grow  only  where  It  has 
the  umbrella  of  protection  of  corrupted  local 
authorities." 

CASES  FOR  THE  COtJUTS 

To  Illustrate  this  point.  Mr  Wackenhut 
listed  the  following  examples,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  cases  that  are  about  readv  for 
legal  action: 

"An  official  who  U  falsifying  court  records 
and  pocketing  bond  forfeitures." 

■County  employees  who  are  profiteering 
from  prison  labor." 

"A  county  official  who  Is  busily  saving  his 
friends  teas  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes 
by  shaving  the  assessments  of  their 
properties  " 

"Two  public  officials  who  are  In  deadly 
competition  with  each  other — competition 
to  determine  who  is  going  to  be  king  of  the 
local  boltta   (numbers I   operations." 

"Officials  converting,  to  their  own  use  ma- 
terials and  supplies  purchased  with  public 
funds." 

"A  Judge  who  Juggled  the  facts  to  clear  a 
hoodlum  goon." 

The  policemen  who  nightly  sit  in  parked 
cars  outside  a  prostltute-rldden  bar.  go  in- 
side for  a  drink — and  never  make  an  arrest" 

"The  official  who  solicited  bribes  from 
suspended  licensees  on  the  promise  to  get 
them  reinstated." 

"A  group  of  officials  who  attempted  to  de- 
stroy Judicial  process  by  bribery  " 

"Agents  of  a  State  t)ody  accepting  bribes 
to  overlook  violations  of  regulatory  lav^s." 

"An  official  who  solicits  bribes  and  kicks 
back  a  large  portion  to  higher  officials" 

"A  lawman  who  Is  Mr.  Big  In  a  county- 
wide  bolxta  ring  which  is  part  of  a  national 
syndicate" 

"A  group  of  lawmen  Involved  In  bolita  and 
Illegal  whisky  production" 

"Lawmen  who  actually  protect  the  local 
boltta  monopoly  from  outside  competition." 

However,  Mr  Wackenhut  continued,  "even 
more  disgusting"  cases  have  been  uncov- 
ered   He  cited  these  examples 

"Youth  who  were  forced  to  commit  vile 
and  unnatural  sex  acts  while  In  custody  ' 

"A  group  of  nearly  a  dozen  officials  and 
their  associates  who  engaged  In  a.  sex  orgy 
with  a  woman  threatened  with  criminal 
prosecution." 

"Officials  who  used  persons  In  custody  to 
pose  for  pornographic  photographs." 

"Lawmen  who  regularly  seduced  high- 
school  girls." 

Both  Mr  Wackenhut  and  Governor  Kirk 
Insist  that  official  corruption,  organized 
crime  and  "crime  on  the  streets"  are  part  of 
the  same  problem. 

To  Illustrate,  the  Governor  dr.iws  a  circle 
on  a  blank  sheet  on  the  chartboard  In  his 
office  and  says: 

■  Corruption  makes  It  possible  for  organized 
crime  to  operate. 

Organized  crime  feeds  on  crime  on  the 
streets' — the  dope  peddlers,  prostitutes.  Bo- 
lita operators,  even  a.'med  rubbers  To  com- 
plete the  circle  organized  crime  provides 
much  of  the  money  that  keeps  corruption 
going" 

THE      WAR"   BEGINS 

Governor  Kirk  plunged  into  his  'war  on 
crime"  on  the  day  he  took  office.  January  3. 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  he  announced 
that  Mr.  Wackenhut  was  to  direct  the  "war," 
and  called  for  private  contrlbuUcns  to  pay 
for  It. 


The  controversy  began  Immediately.  The 
Governor's  opponents  expressed  fears — as 
they  stlU  do — that  the  Republican  who 
moved  into  the  Governors  chair  would  use 
his  investigators  against  the  Democrats  who 
hold  most  State  and  local  offices. 

There  were  complaints  that,  since  the 
Governor  whs  not  using  State  funds  to  pay 
his  Investigators,  the  State  government 
would  have  no  control  over  them. 

But  gradually,  after  the  Go\prnor  pre- 
sented a  bill  to  set  up  a  State  police  author- 
ity that  would  employ  his  "private  Investi- 
gators," the  fears  and  the  controversy  began 
to  die  down, 

"no   ALTERNATIVE" 

For  example.  State  Senator  Robert  Shevin, 
from  Miami,  a  Democrat  who  Introduced  the 
Governor's  crime  bills,  says  this: 

"1  disapproved  of  the  Governor"s  approach, 
appointing  Wackenhut  and  private  Investi- 
gators. 

"But  I  realize  the  Governor  had  no  alterna- 
tive. He  had  no  appropriated  funds  to  hire 
Investigators.  He  had  no  authority  to  set 
up  a  state  crime  commission.  He  did  have  the 
right,  as  Governor,  to  appoint  investigators. 

"The  very  positive  thing  he  did  was  to 
call  attention  to  the  size  of  the  problem  and 
the  need  for  action. 

"I  doubt  that  this  legislature  could  have 
gotten  off  the  ground  on  this  antlcrlme  pro- 
gram If  the  Governor  had  not  focused  at- 
tention on  the  problem  In  this  way" 

Senator  Shevin  was  working  on  the  crime 
problem  even  before  the  Governor  was  elected 
last  year.  In  the  summer  of  1966.  Mr  Shevin 
spent  three  weeks  In  New  "Vork.  studying 
the  crime  commission  there 

State  law  enforcement  in  Florida  Is  out- 
moded, Mr  Shevin  Insists.  Policing  authority 
Is  split  among  a  number  of  agencies. 

The  State  highway  patrol  Is  limited  for  ex- 
ample, to  enforcing  traffic  laws.  The  Sheriffs' 
Bureau  In  Tallahassee,  financed  by  State 
funds,  has  Investigators — but  they  can  enter 
a  county  only  at  the  Invitation  of  that  coun- 
ty's sheriff. 

The  bureau  maintains  the  State's  criminal 
files — but  has  no  computers  and  not  enough 
people  to  keep  the  office  opeji  nights  and 
week-ends 

Senator  Shevin  says:  "The  State  never  has 
been  In  the  law-enforcement  business — and 
local  law  enforcement  has  proven  Inadequate 
for  the  task." 

The  Governor's  bills  to  turn  the  Sheriffs' 
Bureau  into  the  Florida  Intelligence  Bureau. 
with  computers,  more  Investigators,  more 
powers  to  Investigate,  have  been  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Shevin. 

"HEALTHY"    CHANGES 

A  senior  Democratic  State  Senator.  John  E 
Matthews.  Jr..  of  Jacksonville,  sums  up  the 
situation  by  saying: 

"You  make  a  political  Issue  and  you  get 
action  And  that's  good  Tlie  .statu*'  quo  Is 
going  to  be  changed — and  that's  healthy. 

"Florida  law  enforcement  will  be  Im- 
proved ■ 

To  most  observers,  the  shock  Tre.itir.eni 
that  is  being  given  Democratic  Florida  by 
Its  Republican  Governor  seems  to  work. 

IFrom  the  W^ashington  Star,  May   15.   1967| 

Apathy  Cited  in  Crjme  Growth 

( By  Ronald  Sarro) 

Organized  crime  flourishes  In  the  United 
States  because  of  public  apathy  about  it.  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion said  yesterday. 

Undersecretary  of  State  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach,  commission  chairman,  said  the  apathy 
results  In  lack  of  effective  state  and  local 
campaigns  to  eliminate  organized  crime. 

In  a  statement  .iccompanylng  release  of 
a  commission  "task  force  report "  on  or- 
ganized crime.  Katzenbiich  said: 

"As  long  as  the  American  people  accept  or- 


ganized crime  and  its  products  as  inevitable 
and.  in  some  Instances,  desirable,  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  will  fail  to  show  the 
forceful:. ess  and  determination  which  Is 
needed  to  curb  organized  crime. 

"No  federal  effort,  no  matter  how  vigorous, 
can  fill  the  gap  of  apathetic  local  and  state 
law  enforcement."  Katzenbach  said. 

The  tii.'^k  force  report  Is  the  third  of  nine 
to  be  released  by  the  commission  as  followups 
to  its  main  report,  made  public  In  February. 
Actually,  the  latest  report  Is  a  reprint  of 
the  organized  crime  chapter  of  the  main  com- 
mission reixsrt,  with  the  addition  of  foot- 
notes and  papers  by  four  consultants. 

A  majority  of  the  crime  commission  urged 
the  enactment  of  legislation  "granting  care- 
fully circumscribed  authority  for  electronic 
surveillance  to  law  enforcement  officers,"  for 
use  again.^t  organized  crime. 

It  said  the  availability  of  such  specific  au- 
thority would  significantly  reduce  the  Incen- 
tive for.  and  the  incidence  of.  Improper  elec- 
tronic surveillance." 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  a  ban  on 
all  public  and  private  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping,  except  In  national  se- 
curity m.itters. 

G.  Robert  Blakey.  profe.^cor  of  law  at  Notre 
Dame  University,  supported  electronic  sur- 
vell!an"e  by  law  enforcement  in  the  task 
force  report. 

He  recomemiided  c;xrefully  controlled, 
court-ordered  wiretapping  and  electronic 
"bugging,"  obtained  in  the  same  manner  a£ 
search  warrants. 

EHectronic  surveillance  is  needed,  he  said, 
"to  develop  .strategic  Intelligence  concerning 
org:inized  crime,  to  set  up  specific  Investiga- 
tions to  develop  witnesses,  to  corroborate 
their  testimony,  or  to  put  together  electronic 
substitutes  for  them." 

Donald  R  Cressey,  sociologist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  said 
in  another  consultant's  paper  that  "rulers 
of  crime  syndicates  are  beginning  to  drive 
legitimate  businessmen.  I.ibor  leaders  and 
other  supixirters  of  the  Ideology  of  free  en- 
terprise to  the  wall." 

He  said  that  perhaps  a  "new  wave  of  vio- 
lence"" can  be  expected  in  organized  crime  as 
a  result  of  ar.  ""increasing  need  for  workers 
with  the  kind  of  business  skills  only  legiti- 
mate business  can  provide. 

•"We  e.xpect  that  within  the  next  decade 
the  disrespectable  citizens  who  are  the  un- 
derlings of  orvj.'.nized  crime  will  demand, 
from  the  unofficial  governments  that  rule 
tiiem.  their  opportvmities  to  achieve. 

""We  can  expect  them  to  grow  tired  of  a 
system  whlcli  denies  opportunities  to  low 
status  personnel,  even  if  everyone  In  the  sys- 
tem Is  relatively  rich." 

The  report  ;-lso  com. lined  a  paper  by  John 
A.  G.irdiner  and  D.ivid  J  Olson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  which  Is  a  profile  on  cor- 
ruption in  a  city  they  call  ""Wlncanton,"  be- 
Ihed  to  be  Re.idin^.'.  P.i. 

Thomas  C  Schelling.  economics  professor 
at  Harvard  Univer.sity.  did  a  paper  on  the 
economics  of  organized  crime. 

The  report  cont. lined  a  iramber  of  specific 
recommendat  ons  for  attacking  org;  nized 
crime.  It  called  for  creation  of  special  grand 
Juries  to  Investigate  organized  crime, 
tougher  Jail  terms  for  organized  criminals, 
and  creation  of  a  permanent  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  on  organized  crime. 

Emphasizina;  the  power  of  organized  crime 
and  its  infiltration  into  legitimate  business, 
the  commission  report  said  "all  available 
data  indicate  that  organized  crime  flourishes 
only  when  it  has  corrupted  local  officials." 

Commi'^sion  exccvitne  director  James 
Vorenberp  said  at  a  briefing  on  the  report 
that  the  organization  known  as  the  Cosa 
Nostra,  or  Mafia,  "Is  so  tightly  knit  that  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  Infiltrate  people  In, 
and  almost  impossible  to  Infiltrate  Inform- 
ers out.'" 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  briefly  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished coUesigue  earlier  in  the  day, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poffj, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime.  In  those  remarks  he  re- 
ferred to  the  crime  control  gap,  sug- 
gesting that  there  are  a  number  of  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  on  which  no 
action  has  been  taken,  and  which  ap- 
parently are  getting  little  support  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  which  were  not  requested  by  the 
President. 

I  think  some  of  the  bills  that  I  have 
discussed  also  come  within  that  cate- 
gory. I  think  it  is  time  Congress  got  down 
to  the  business  of  legislating  in  this  field, 
and  I  think  the  evidence  submitted  in 
the  State  of  Florida  as  to  what  they  are 
doing  there  about  the  activities  of  or- 
ganized crime  is  some  of  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  legislation. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  the  crime  fight 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  but  I  will  say 
this:  It  is  getting  results.  It  has  gotten 
some  20  indictments. 

It  has  gotten  numerous  convictions. 
It  has  alerted  the  State  of  Florida  and 
I  hope,  the  Nation,  to  the  fact  that  State 
as  well  as  Federal  activities  are  essential 
if  this  battle  against  crime  is  to  be  won 
and  the  basic  moral  fiber  of  the  Nation 
is  to  be  preserved. 

The  State  of  Florida,  puisuant  to  pub- 
lic demand  generated  by  big  crime,  is 
working  on  the  enactment  of  the  most 
effective,  far-reaching  anticrime  laws  of 
any  State  in  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  say  the  results  are 
good.  I  say  let  us  do  equally  well  in 
"Washington. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE  FOR 

AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

THE  EIGHT   TO   VOTE   AT    19 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  joint  resolution  calling  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  to  persons  who 
are  19  years  of  age  or  older.  I  have  in- 
troduced this  resolution  because  youths 
of  this  age  are  not  only  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  American  political  proc- 
esses, but  also  they  are  called  upon  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  public  life.  Today 
there  is  an  inconsistency  between  the  age 
that  a  man  or  woman  assumes  social  and 
pohtical  obligations  and  the  age  that 
they  are  granted  full  political  rights. 
They  are  not  barred  from  paying  taxes 
because  they  have  not  reached  the  age 
of  21.  They  pay  taxes  because  they  earn 
an  income.  They  are  not  immune  from 
the  operations  of  the  laws.  They  are  an- 
swerable to  the  laws  because  they  are  as- 
sumed to  know  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  They  are  not  excluded  from 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  They  serve 
because  they  have  the  intelligence,  the 
stamina,  the  alertness,  the  maturity,  and 


the  courage  to  be  a  part  of  an  army 
which  risks  its  life  to  protect  this  coun- 
try from  an  enemy. 

The  idea  which  I  propose  is  not  new. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  it  takes  a  foreign 
conflict  to  bring  it  into  issue.  It  has 
been  brought  before  the  Congress  when 
we  were  at  war  at  other  times.  But  it 
has  never  been  acted  upon. 

In  1942,  when  we  had  sent  our  young 
men  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  four 
measures  were  introduced  in  the  Senate 
which  would  have  lowered  the  voting  age 
of  citizens  to  18.  In  1954,  when  our  men 
had  been  sent  to  another  front,  a  resolu- 
tion to  allow  18-year-olds  to  vote  was 
debated  and  defeated  in  the  Senate.  In 
the  present  Congress  41  separate  pro- 
posals have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
for  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

It  is  because  the  youth  in  recent  years 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  change, 
have  advanced  intelligent  \iews  on  the 
issues  of  the  day,  and  have  shown  their 
aptitude  for  decisionmaking,  that  the  ar- 
bitrariness of  the  age  limit  adhered  to  in 
most  States  appears  more  glaring  and  in- 
tolerable. It  is  something  of  a  meaning- 
less tradition  that  a  man  reaches  matur- 
itv  at  21.  It  had  its  i-oots  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  serfs  could  till  their  land  and 
the  men  of  higher  station  could  become 
knights  when  they  attained  that  age.  It 
became  a  part  of  common  law. 

When  a  man  comes  to  vote  is  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  was 
left  to  the  States.  The  age  of  21  does  not 
prevail  in  all  of  the  States  as  the  requisite 
age  for  voting.  During  World  War  n. 
Georgia  lowered  its  voting  age  to  18.  Just 
after  the  Korean  war,  Kentucky  lowered 
its  voting  age  to  18.  In  1958,  the  Congress 
ratifled  the  proposed  constitution  of 
Alaska  which  provided  that  persons  19 
years  old  and  older  could  vote.  And  in 
1959.  Hawaii  enacted  legislation  allowing 
those  20  years  old  and  older  the  right  to 
vote.  When  the  laws  of  other  States  were 
adopted,  there  were  not  the  compulsions 
upon  the  youth  that  there  are  today. 

There  are  few  principles  that  lend 
themselves  to  uniformity  as  do  the  at- 
tributes of  citizenship  of  a  nation.  Why 
should  you  not  be  allowed  to  vote  in,  say. 
New  York,  while  you  would  be  allowed  to 
vote  if  you  were  a  resident  of  Kentucky? 
To  the  youth  it  may  mean  no  more  than 
the  fact  that  their  maturity  is  recognized 
in  some  States  but  not  in  others. 

Often  there  is  an  inclination  to  adhere 
complacently  to  arbitrary  principles 
while  the  whole  world  explodes  about  us. 
Arbiti-ary  principles  do  not  often  relate 
to  realities.  What  was  relevant  to  medi- 
eval times  is  not  necessarily  relevant  to 
our  times.  I  believe  that  we  should  look 
at  realities.  The  age  one  is  given  a  vote 
is  a  matter  which  we  should  deal  with 
now  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it  is  one 
of  the  issues  of  the  day.  Youth  are  com- 
ing to  be  solidifled  iiito  a  class  of  their 
own  with  their  own  sense  of  grievance. 
They  are  beginning  to  sense  their  power, 
but  all  the  channels  for  expressing  that 
power  are  sterile  or  blocked.  One  reason 
for  giving  them  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation  now  is  that  they  want  it 
now — and  want  it  badly. 
Throughout    the    country    there    are 
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marches  of  protest,  demonstrations, 
pickets,  boycotts  And  these  protests  and 
demonstrations  are  manned  by  the 
young  people.  In  their  hands  they  hold 
placards  contalnlni?  messages  written  In 
bold  letters  In  those  messages  we  may 
read  their  policy  When  they  take  Issue 
with  a  cause,  they  awaken  a  response 
which  reverberates  attain  and  again 
throughout  the  country  There  Is  a  mes- 
sage I  know  which  they  wish  to  Impart  to 
us  now;  that  they  ought  to  be  a  part  of 
the  decisionmaking  process  since  they 
already  have  a  place  in  public  life. 

The  record  of  youth  is  clear  In  1965 
In  a  restaurant  in  Charlotte,  NC,  a 
group  of  youths  undertook  a  problem 
which  all  the  wisdom  which  comes  with 
age  could  not  solvp  As  a  result  of  their 
actions,  a  lar?e  group  of  our  citizens 
obtained  rights  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  fact  that  they  did  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  young  students  who  started 
these  efforts,  and  who  would  not  give 
up  until  they  had  won  They  had  become 
Impatient  with  our  way  of  solving  our 
problems.  Their  methods  were  pragmatic 
and  simple,  neither  weighted  down  with 
complacency  nor  Inhibited  by  that  cau- 
tion which  develops  when  one  sees  too 
many  problems  Involved  In  any  action 

In  those  States  in  which  student;;  have 
been  allowed  to  vote,  the  youth  have 
shown  themselves  anxious  to  take  up  that 
political  responsibility  For  instance,  in 
Kentucky  6  years  after  the  youth  had 
been  allowed  the  vote.  85  percent  of  the 
18-  to  21 -year-olds  had  registered  to 
vote,  a  percentage  approximately  equal 
with  the  statewide  registration  figure 
In  1960.  80  percent  of  the  18-  to  21- 
year-olds  actually  voted  in  the  general 
election,  compared  with  59  percent  of  all 
other  voters. 

Our  experience  with  other  groups  who 
wanted  their  voting  rights  should  be  our 
guide.  Suffrage  to  Negroes  was  originally 
denied  because  not  much  was  known 
about  them  as  human  beings  rar'v  In 
our  history.  When  it  was  realized  that 
Negroes  were  carved  from  the  stuff  of 
which  we  all  are  made,  they  wfre  g'-anted 
the  right  to  vote  Suffrage  was  denied  to 
women.  But  finally  they  were  granted 
the  right  to  vote  because  they  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  fqiial  with  m>  n  m  'o 
many  other  ways  that  granting  them  the 
right  to  vott-  wa,s  but  the  final  political 
recognition  of  an  equality  which  thfv  had 
already  achu-vfd 

Earlier  this  month  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selective  Ser\1ce 
recommended  to  President  Johnson  that 
the  call  to  the  armf'd  services  should  be 
placed  at  19  Something  should  be  done 
to  assure  that  youth  19  and  20.  now 
numbering  7  million  ^lersons  are  al.so 
given  the  right  to  vote  This  would  be 
In  line  with  the  responsibilities  they  are 
asked  to  bear 

Recently  I  talked  with  Vice  President 
HiTBZRT  HtJMPHREY  about  House  Joint 
Resolution  479.  my  bill  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  19  and  the  Vice  President 
fully  endorsed  the  measure  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

I  do  fe«I  that  a.  resolution  like  this  Is  long 
overdue.  Our  young  people  tha'  bear  such 
heavy  burdens  today  surely  deserve  this  kind 
of  recognition  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  healthy 
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thing  for  the  political  ferment  of  our  coun- 
try, for  the  whole  political  fabric  In  fact,  of 
our  country. 

A  person  19  years  old  usually  has  the 
responsibilities  of  a  full-grown  man.  He 
Is  usually  doing  the  work  which  can  be 
performed  by  a  mature  man.  He  Ls  often 
married  and  has  the  full  responsibilities 
of  family  life.  He  Is  of  college  age.  and  is 
often  well  advanced  in  the  college.  He 
is  more  liable  to  be  drafted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  in  time  of  war  than  any 
other  age  group 

As  a  part  of  the  community,  he  has 
to  pay  for  the  decision  of  the  legislature 
equal  with  the  other  adults  in  the  com- 
munity. But  even  more.  For  of  all  the 
obligations  of  society,  none  Is  more  serl- 
out  than  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  in 
time  of  war.  To  be  uprooted  from  one's 
life,  family,  friends  is  costly  enough.  To 
die  In  an  unfamiliar  land  Is  ultimate. 
No  other  sector  of  our  society  is  asked  to 
give  so  much.  A  young  mans  death  sig- 
nifies a  brief  and  uncompleted  story.  To 
go  prepared  to  die.  to  find  a  duty  so  far 
from  homes  and  friends,  so  far  from  any- 
thing they  have  come  to  know  and  love' 
to  die  on  the  battlefield  amid  the  cik-s 
of  others — this  Is  the  greatest  sacrlflce 
which  can  be  asked  of  any  man.  Since 
they  must  bear  such  a  heavT  burden  as 
the  result  of  a  decision  of  their  Govern- 
ment, they  ought  to  have  a  role  In  mak- 
ing of  that  decision,  equal  with  the  rest 
of  the  citizens. 

The  fundamental  principle  which 
should  guide  us  should  be  experience.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  look  to  arbitrary 
rules  whose  practical  consequences  are 
difficult  to  calculate,  but  to  the  facts  of 
our  political  life.  I  believe  that  any  rule 
that  is  sacrosanct  is  the  result  of  our 
experience,  the  result  of  trial  and  error 
of  a  great  many  small  improvements  of 
piecemeal  adjustments. 

The  youth  in  this  country  want  a  right 
to  vote  They  want  a  voice  in  the  matters 
at  stake  It  is  up  to  our  generation  to 
hear  this  plea— to  look  upon  those  plac- 
ards and  read  the  message  which  they 
are  trying  to  Impart.  This  Is  their  cause- 
and  their  cause  is  just.  I  have  therefore 
proposed  that  we  affirm  our  faith  In  our 
youth  by  constitutional  amerdment  I 
ask  your  support 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Cra.mer,  for  30  minutes,  today 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harrison  i  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Bray,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mav  17 
1967 

Mr  Hunt,  for  10  minutes,  on  May  22 
1967. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  May  23,  1967 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryori  to  ren.se  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:  > 

Mr  Wolff,  for  20  minutes.  May  16. 

Mr  Edmondson,  for  30  minutes,  May  17 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LA.RKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  trranted  to: 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  Instances  and  in 
one  Instance  to  include  a  speech. 

Mr.  BoLAND  to  revl.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  to  be  made  by  him  today  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  include 
certain  extraneous  matter  and  a  table. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Cramer  during  general  debate  on 
H  R.  9960  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial and  correspondence  to  which  ref- 
erence was  made  by  him  during  general 
debate. 

'The  following  Member  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harrison  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MizE. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Wolff  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr   Brasco. 

Mr.  Eilberg 

Mr  Downing. 

Mr  Vanik 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

BlUs  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  10.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Orean  Dfltght.  owned  by  Saul  Zweclcer.  of 
Port  Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine   and   Fisheries. 

S  111  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Eugenie  II.  owned  by  J.  C  Strout.  of  Mll- 
brldge,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
r>f  the  United  States  with  full  coastwise  priv- 
ileges: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

S.  690.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Draggin'  Lady,  owned  by  George  W  Steven- 
son of  Rockport.  Maine,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coast- 
wise privileges;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S  1031.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

S  1093  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel  Annie  B.  In  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries 

S  1494.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  th*"  ves- 
sel Cap  n  Frank,  owned  by  Ernest  R  Darling 
of  South  Portland,  Maine,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  full 
coastwise  privileges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant   Marine   and  Fisheries. 

S.  1762  An  act  to  amend  section  810  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  fellowship  program  authorized  by  such 
section;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

753.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  511(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

754.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  US.  construction  activities  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  1965-1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  records  proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

756.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference 
and  sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H  R.  7476.  A  bill  to  authorize  ad- 
justments In  the  amount  of  outstanding 
sliver  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  261).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PATMAN :  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  9682  A  bill  to  amend  section 
22igi  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating 
to  loans  to  executive  officers  by  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
to  iimend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to 
modify  the  loan  provisions  relating  to  di- 
rectors, members  of  the  supervisory  com- 
mittee, and  members  of  the  credit  commit- 
tee of  Federal  credit  unions;  with  amend- 
mer.t  (Kept  No  262).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  House  Resolution  459.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Speaker  to  appoint  del- 
egates and  ;ilternates  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  Conference  In 
Geneva;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  263). 
Referred   to   the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  BURLESON :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  58. 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Jerome  C  Hunsaker  as  Citizen  Re- 
gent of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  (Rept.  No.  264).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly 'at  3  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m  ). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  10004.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  fljg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  10005.  A  bill  to  re\-lse  the  quota-con- 
trol   system   on    the   Importation  of   certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  10006.  A  bill  for  tlie  amendment  of 


the  patent  laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  delay  in  the  issue  of 
patent  applications  caused:  (a)  by  pro- 
tracted prosecution  due  to  the  filing  of  suc- 
cessive applications  on  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter, namely,  divisions,  continuations  and 
contlnuatlons-ln-part,  and  due  to  Interfer- 
ences, and  due  to  appeals  (b)  by  congestion 
of  the  Patent  Office  due  to  Government- 
sponsored  and  other  defensive  patent  appli- 
cations, and  due  to  multiple  applications  on 
several  similar  or  related  Inventions  more 
easily  examined  together;  thereby  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  the  useful  arts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJi.  10007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1924;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  10008.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  10009.  A  bin  to  amend  title  'Vai  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  open-space  land  and  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  outdoor  and  Indoor  recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    DULSKI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoBBETT,  Mr.  Olsbn,  Mt.  Udall,  Mr. 
Dantels,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Pool,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, and  Mr.  Btttton  : 
H.R.  10010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mall   and   air   transportation   mailing  privi- 
leges for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H.R.  10011.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on 
his  father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  re- 
tirement   test    Inapplicable    to    Individuals 
with    minor   children    who    are    entitled    to 
mother's  or  father's  benefits;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  10012.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States   Code,    to   provide    a   new   system    of 
overtime  compensation  for  postal  field  serv- 
ice   employees,    to    eliminate    compensatory 
time  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  10013.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  10014.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their 
combined  earnings  record,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain special  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed 
fathers  with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the 
criteria  for  determining  dependency  of  a 
child  on  his  father  or  mother,  and  to  make 
the  retirement  test  inapplicable  to  individ- 
uals with  minor  children  who  are  entitled 
to  mother's  or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.R.  10016.  A  bin  to  enlarge  the  bound- 
aries of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  10016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded or  has  a  neuromuscular  disease  or 
disorder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  10017.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention, abatement,  and  control  of  air  pol- 
lution In  the  District  of  Columbia;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
H.R.  10018.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10019.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams and  to  authorize  programs  that  wiU 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other    "purposes;      to     the     Committee     on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
H.R.   10020.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  10021.    A    bUl    to    revise    the    quota- 
control  system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  10022.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  10023.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  RYAN: 
H.R.  10024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1965    in 
order  to  assist  bilingual  education  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN : 
H.R.  10025.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions m  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALKER : 
H.R.  10026.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  chUd  on 
his  father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  re- 
tirement test  Inapplicable  to  Individuals 
with  minor  children  who  are  entitled  to 
mother's  or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10027.  A  bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  patent  laws,  tlUe  35  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  delay  In  the  Issue  of  pat- 
ent applications  caused:  (a)  by  protracted 
prosecution  due  to  the  flhng  of  successive 
appllcatlonB  on  the  same  subject  matter; 
namely,  dlvWonB,  continuations  and  con- 
tln\iatlans-ln-part,  and  due  to  interferences, 
and  du8  to  appeals  (b)  by  congestion  of  the 
Patent  Office  due  to  Government -sponsored 
and  other  defensive  patent  applications,  and 
due  to  multiple  applications  on  several 
similar  or  related  Inventions  more  easily 
examined  together;  thereby  to  promote  the 
progress  of  the  useful  arts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  10028.  A  bill  to  increase  the  invest- 
ment  credit   allowable   with   respect   to   fa- 
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cUltles   to   control   wat*r   and   air   pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  10029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  coet  of  abatement  works  over 
a  period  of  36  months:  to  the  Committee  on 
W.ivs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  DINGELL 
HR  10O30  A  blil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  returns 
and  deposits  of  the  excise  ta.xes  on  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil:  to  the  Committee  on 
W.tvs  aj'd  Means. 

Bv  Mr   DUNCAN 
HR  10031    A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sr.'.ons    in    the    postal    fleld    service,    and    for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Clvr.  Service 

Bv  Mr    EDWARDS  of  Alabama 
HR   ino;2    A    ')ill   creating   a   commission 
to  be  known  .is  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene   M.itters  and   Materials:    to  the 
Commute''     n  Fducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   WILLIAM  D    PORD- 
HR   10():i,t     A  b.;:   r. .  -nTi'Tid   'it:p   II  "f  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration. 
and   for  other   purposes;    'o   the   Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    PRELINGHUYSEN- 
H  R.  10034    A  bin  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Art.   1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Artmlnlstr.^tlon, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant   Marine    md    Fisheries. 
By  Mr    OUBSES^ 
HR.  10035    A   bin   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for   certain   expense-<!   o'   repair    and    mainte- 
nance of  a  hom?  owned  by  a   taxpayer  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  65;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    GURNET: 
HR.  10036    A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  mi  vine  expenses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr    M.-crLLOCH   i  for  himself.  Mr 
Ger\ld     R      FnR3,     Mr.     Porr.     Mr. 
MooRi:.  Mr.  C.\hii.l.  Mr    MacGregor. 
Mr    HcTCHi.vsoN,  Mr    McClory.  Mr. 
Mr    Smhh  of  New  York.  Mr    Roth. 
Mr      M?sKi'.  I       Mr      Rmisf:\ck      M.- 
BttsTER.     Mr     WlGcrNg,    Mr     Bctts, 
Mr    Cramer,  Mr    Conable.  Mr    King 
of  New  York,  Mr   Price  of  Texas,  Mr 
Wtman,  Mr   Shrives,  Mr.  Wylie  and 
Mr   M\th:as  .>f  C  tllfiirnli 
HR   10037     A    bin    to    prohibit    electronic 
surveillance  bv  person.^  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  ofRcers  engaged  In 
the  Investigation  or  prevention  of  specified 
categories  of  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By    Mr.    MESKTLL: 
H  R.  10038.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  payment 
of  a  dislocation  allowance  to  members  of  the 
uniformed  serv:c-es  when  ordered  from  their 
homes  to  their  first  duty  station  and  from 
their  last  duty  station   to   their  homes:    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr    MOORHEAD 
HR.  10039.  A  bin  to  foster  high  standards 
of  architectural  ex':-enence  in  the  design  and 
decoration  of  Federal   public  buildings  and 
poet  offices  outsU  e  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  to  provide  a  program  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation   of  works  of  art  for  such 
buildings,    and    for    other    purposes,    to    be 
Icnown  as  the  Federal  Pine  Arts  and  Archi- 
tecture   Act;    to    the    Committee    on   Public 
Works, 

By  Mr  MULTER 
H  R  10040  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  beneflts,  to  provide  for 


the  payment  of  beneflts  to  wldniwed  fathers 
with  minor  children ,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on  his 
father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  retirement 
test  Inapplicable  to  Individuals  with  minor 
children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's  or 
father's  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   OLSEN: 
HR  10041.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment  and   promotion   of  deputy   U  S,   mar- 
shals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI 
H  R  10042    A  bin  to  amend  section  218fd) 
i8i  (C)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
Illinois  among  the  States  which  may  divide 
their  retirement  systems  into  two  parts  so  as 
to    obtain    social    security    coverage,    under 
State  agreement,  for  only   those  State  and 
local  employees  who  desire  such  coverage,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    SCHWEIKER: 
H  R   10043    A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of    1954   with   respect   to   the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment   corporations:     to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL- 
H  R.  10044.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  fleld  service 
employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time 
In  the  postal  fleld  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
HR.  10045  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
termination  date  of  the  program  for  guar- 
anteeing home,  farm,  and  business  loans  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  AtTalrs 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  J  Res  578  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  MORSE: 
H  J  Res.  579  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  30th  day  of  September  In  1967  as 
Bible  Translation  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SCHWENGEL: 
H  J  Res  580.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  residence  requirements 
for  voting  In  the  case  of  presidential  and 
congressional  elections;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  347.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  favor  of 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  each  of  the 
several  States  with  respect  to  obsolete  re.sl- 
dency  requirements  for  voters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TEAGLT;  of  TEXAS: 
H  Con.  Res.  348.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.  Res  477    Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXII 
of   the  Rules   of  the   House  of   Representa- 
tives, to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H  Res.  478.  Resolution  to  authorize  print- 
ing of  hearings  by  African  Subcommittee;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORMLS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorlaLs 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

193.  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  or  c.Ulfornla.  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  Pleasant  Valley  faclll- 
Ues  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Val- 


ley   project,     to    the    Committee    on    Appro- 
priations. 

194.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  S:ate  of  Maryland,  relative  to  the  build- 
ing of  housing  for  the  lowest  Income  group 
among  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cvirrency. 

195.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  relative  to  abolishing  res- 
idence requirements  for  all  federally  sup- 
ported programs  for  assistance  to  the  blind; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

196.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leg:sl.aure  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  assist- 
ance to  the  States  In  meeting  their  responsi- 
bility to  combat  alcoholism;  to  the  Ciimmit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAM.S 
HR.  10046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  Elena  de  Torrontegul;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BRASCO 
HR.  10047  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Leonardo 
DlMarla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.iry. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 
HR.  10048.    A    bin    for   the    relief   of   Fung 
Chung;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN: 
H.R,    10049.   A    bill    for   the   relief   of   John 
Dennis     Chambers,     Vtckl     Jill     Chambers, 
Philip     Michael     Chambers.     Peter     Gregory 
Chambers  and  Kathleen  Anne  Chambers;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR.  10050.   A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Capt. 
Russell  T.  Randall;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GARMATZ: 
HR.  10051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bam- 
bran  Aravlnd  Adyanthaya;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   GOODLING : 
H  R.  10052.  A  bill  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  in  the 
interest  of  Mrs.  Kathleen  Alice  Helnze;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H  R.  10053.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Biutista;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R  10054  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joyce 
Maria  Goettel;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  10055.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
PhUlpplne  nurses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERM.^N  i  by  request)  : 
HR.  10056.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Stephen  L.  Matseoane;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr'PELLY: 
H  R   10057.    A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Miss 
Bok    Soon    Lee;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania 
H  R.  10058.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Esther  D.  Bordl;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   SCHEUER : 
HR   10059.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Khalber 
Khan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  wcro  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

85.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  tax- 
payers Education  Committee,  Rochester, 
N  Y  ,  relative  to  a  bond  Issue  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  school  building;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


86.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  relative  to  legislation  dealing 
with  the  desecration  of  the  U.S.  flag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

87,  Also,  petition  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  Department  of  Vermont,  relative  to 
the  granting  to  veterans  of  administrative 
leave  rather  than  sick  or  annual  leave  when 
required  to  report  for  annual  physical  ex- 
amination; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


^■^ 


SENATE 

Tl  ESDAY.  .M.\Y   1().  1%7 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempoi-e 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  who  art  above  all 
and  in  all.  apart  from  Thee  life  has  no 
meaninsi  or  destiny.  We  are  made  con- 
fident in  our  hearts  that  Thy  mercy  en- 
dureth  forever,  as  the  perspective  of  the 
lon.c;  years  assures  us  that  Thou  puttest 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and 
dost  exalt  the  humble  and  the  meek. 

Throu'ih  the  crucial  months  that  are 
pa.st  we  have  been  at  best  but  unprofit- 
able servants,  but  in  spite  of  our  short- 
comings we  arc  gi-ateful  for  the  high 
honoi'  in  these  tense  times  of  marching 
with  the  armies  of  freedom  in  the  titanic 
conflict  against  rampant  evil  bent  on  en- 
slaving all  people. 

Help  us  to  lay  aside  every  weight  of 
pre.iudice  or  pride  of  covetousness,  and 
with  glad  and  eager  feet  to  march  with 
the  armies  that  go  to  free,  not  to  bind, 
to  develop  and  not  to  rule,  to  cooperate 
and  not  to  dominate,  until  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  who  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
now  cover  the  sea.  For  Thine  is  the  king- 
dom and  the  power  and  the  glory.  Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
bv  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  42)  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  and 
other  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  to  correct  certain  obsolete 
references. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR  2531  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  unclaimed  and  unpaid  share 
of  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgment  Fund,  and  to 
provide  for  disposition  of  estates  of  Inter- 
state member?  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa or  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs: 

HR  5702  An  act  to  remove  the  5-acre 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allot- 
ment  acreage  which  may  be   leased; 


H.R,  7965.  An  act  to  transfer  title  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
and   for   other   purposes;    and 

H.R.  8265.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  and  acreage-poundage  quotas. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  2531.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  unclaimed  and  unpaid  share 
of  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgment  Fund,  and  to 
provide  for  disposition  of  estates  of  Interstate 
members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
or  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek  Nation 
of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs;  and 

H.R.  7965.  An  act  to  transfer  title  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5702.  An  act  to  remove  the  5-acre 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  tobacco  allot- 
ment acreage  which  may  be  leased;  and 

H.R.  8265.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  and  acreage-poundage  quotas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
May  15,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
"New  Report." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  1 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


MINT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion 01  Hyman  A.  Fi-iedman.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  Assayer  of  the  Mint  of 
the  United  States  at  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  i .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Plans   for  Works   of  Improvement   in 
Various  States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
plans  for  works  of  Improvement  on  North 
Pigeon  watershed,  Iowa,  Clatonla  Creek, 
Nebr,.  Ucper  Clinch  Valley  watershed,  Vir- 
ginia, Trl-Creek,  Wis.,  Pecan  Creek.  Tex.. 
Eutacutaches  Creek.  Miss.,  Little  Sni-A-Bar 
watershed,  Missouri,  Trl-County  Hopson 
Bayou.  Miss,.  Farmers  Creek,  Tex.,  Papillion 
Creek  Nebr.,  and  Upper  Baycu  Teche  water- 
shed, Louisiana  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Status  Report  on  Oceanographic  Research 
Ship 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
status  of  a  proposed  oceanographic  research 
ship  (with  accompanying  papers  i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Reports  of  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with 
accompanying  reports);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Reports  of  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on- 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs.  Storrs. 
Conn.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Commission  entitled  "Gov- 
ernment. The  Universities,  and  Interna- 
tional AfTairs,  A  Crisis  in  Identity"  (with 
an  accompanying  report! :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  Storrs. 
Conn.,  relating  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  support  of  certain  international 
educational  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tlie    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  U.S.  construction  activi- 
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tlM  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  1965-66, 
dated  May  1967  iW.th  an  accompanying  re- 
port!, to  the  Committee  on  aovernment 
Operations. 

Amendments  of  En.\bijng  Acts  op  thb 
States  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  Ha- 
waii. With  RtiiPEtT  to  Enfiircement  of 
T«csT  Provisions 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trana- 
mltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Enabling  Act  of  the  atates  of 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  Hawaii  with  re- 
spect to  enforcement  of  trust  provision* 
(With  an  accompanying  paper  i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

AUTHOBrrY  FOR  SEtRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO 

Engage  in  F^.A-sren-iTY  Investigations  or 
CERTAIN  Water  Resoirce  Dcvelopmlnts 
A  letter  from  the  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  Investigations 
of  certain  water  resijurce  developments  i  with 
accompanying  papers  i .  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

T.A.SK.  FoRt  L  Report  on  Organized  Crime 
A  letter  :r  m  the  Executive  Director,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  task  force  re- 
port on  organized  crime  ( with  an  accompany- 
ing report  i;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Rei»ort  or  Joint  Commissio.n  on  Correc- 
tional Manpower  and  Training 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training.  Inc.  Washington,  DC.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law  a  report  of  that  Joint 
Commission,  for  the  period  April  1,  1966- 
March  31,  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare, 

P*lNANCiAL    Supplement    to    Annx-al    Report 
or  Post  Ottice  Department 
A    letter    from    the    Postmaster    General. 
tran.tmlttlng.    pursuant    to   law.    a   financial 
supplement  to  the  annual  report  of  that  De- 
partment, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1966  I  with  an  accompanying  report*;   to  the 
Committee  on  P')St  Office  and  Civil  .Service 
Plans  roR  Works  or  Improvement  in  Vari- 
ous States 
A   letter   from   the   .Vsslstant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,    tran.sml'.rin^.    pursuant   to   law, 
plans    for    worlts    of    improvement    on    Five 
Creeks,    Miss,.    Big    Racoon    Creek.    Ind  .    Big 
Creek.  Miss,.  Bennett  Creek.  Tex  ;   and  Wolf 
Creek.   Greg,    iwlth    accompanying    papers); 
to   the  Committee   on   Public   Works, 
Amendment  or  Atomic  Energy  Act  or  1954. 
AND  ETtr-atom  Cooperation   Act  or   1958 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  US. 
Atomic     Energy     Commission.     Washington. 
D  C  .  transmuting  a  draft  of  pr<;)posed  legis- 
lation  to  amend   the   .Atomic   Energy  .Act  of 
1954.  as  amende<l    and  'he  Euratom  Cooper.\- 
tlon  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 

DisposmoN  or  Execttttve  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  fllfs 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  w.Mrh  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  b'a-slness  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  "o  ,i  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departmen's 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr,  Mo."^RONEY  and  Mr  Carl.son 


members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  .AND  MKMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of    Maryland;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolvtion  No.  6 
■'A  Senate  Joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
policy  of  the  State  of  Maryland  on  hous- 
ing for  elderly  persons  of  low  and  middle 
Income 

■Whereas.  Maryland  has  been  a  leader  in 
participation  by  non-profit  sponsors  In  build- 
ing housing  for  elderly  persons  of  low  middle 
income  under  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959.  and  the  General  Assembly  has  en- 
couraged this  tvpe  of  housing  by  passing 
Chapter  201  of  the  Acts  of  1966.  which 
authorized  the  local  subdivisions  to  grant  tax 
relief  to  such  projecu  In  the  form  of  negoti- 
ated payments  in  lieu  of  taxes;  and 

■Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  In  1937 
also  enacted  enabling  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  local  housing  authori- 
ties; and  thirteen  cities  and  towns  In  Mary- 
land have  established  such  authorities,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  built  housing  especially 
suitable  for  the  elderly,  but  only  two  counties 
have  appointed  housing  authorities;  and 
whereas  these  housing  authorities  can  be 
established  by  action  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners or  Councils,  and  the  authorities 
so  established  would  then  be  able  to  build 
housing  for  the  low-Income  elderly  with  Fed- 
eral subsidies  without  expenditure  of  County 
or  State  fxinds.  therefore,  be  it 

■•Resolved  'by  the  General  Af^embly  of 
Maryland.  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  State  of  Maryland  that. 

■  1,  In  the  Interest  of  building  housing  tor 
the  lowest  income  group  among  the  elderly, 
housing  authorities  should  be  established  in 
all  counties  at  the  earliest  possible  date 

•■■2.  All  such  housing  authorities  and  non- 
profit housing  sponsors  are  urged  to  provide 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  facilities  In 
these  housing  projects  for  such  ancillary 
services  as  may  meet  the  needa  of  the  tenants 
In  these  projects  as  long  as  possible,  and  thus 
forestall  the  need  for  Institutionalization, 

■3  The  General  Assembly  Is  convinced  that 
there  Is  need  for  housing  which  would  pro- 
vide individual  units,  with  congregate 
kitchen  and  dining  for  those  for  whom  Inde- 
pendent tenancies  are  no  longer  adequate, 
but  Institutionalization  Is  not  yet  necessary. 
Such  housing  should  provide  normal  indi- 
vidual living  conditions,  but  In  which  meals, 
housekeeping,  and  personal  care  services  are 
provided  centrally  for  those  elderly  who  de- 
sire or  need  It.  To  encourage  the  construction 
of  such  housing,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
quests the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  amend  the  regulritlons  adopted 
under  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959.  so  as  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Section 
202  to  non-profit  sponsors  of  congregate 
houBlng  for  the  elderly;  and  In  the  event  that 
In  his  Judgment  such  amendment  Is  not 
authorized  under  the  present  language  of 
Section  202.  the  General  Assembly  memori- 
alizes Congress  to  am.end  Section  202  to  give 
non-profit  sponsors  of  congregate  housing 
the  beneflta  of  that  Section.  And  be  it  ftirther 
"Resolved.  That  the  policy  set  forth  in  this 
joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  be  submitted  to  the  several  coun- 
ties of  this  State  for  their  favorable  consid- 
eration. And  b©  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Maryland,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 


of  Maryland,  Is  requested  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  Joint  resolution  to  each  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  or  County  Council  In  the  sev- 
eral respective  covintles  of  Maryland.  t<5  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to  the 
Presiding  Oftlcers  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Maryland  Congressional  Delegation  In  Wash- 
ington. DC." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
\Vork.s  : 

■'Resolution  No,  47 

"A  House  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  St.ites  to  rehouse 
the  Umted  States  Patent  omce  In  Howard 
County  or  Anne  Arundel  County.  Maryland 
•The  citizens  of  Maryland  are  proud  that 
on  April  14.  1964.  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, gave  Its  approval  to  a  proposal 
which  would  rehouse  the  Patent  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  la  Howard  County 
or  Anne  Arundel  County,  provided  Govern- 
ment-owned land  was  available,  or  a  suitable 
site  was  acquired  by  clonitio'i  .Subsequently, 
both  Anne  Arundel  County  and  Howard 
County  have  made  suitable  sites  available, 
thus  meeting  the  requirement  set  fonh  by 
the  Committee  Both  sites  are  within  com- 
muting distance  of  Washington  and  offer  suf- 
ficient acreage  for  growth  and  expansion; 
now.  therefore,  be  it, 

•'Rc.iolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  this  body  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
to  rehouse  the  United  States  Patent  Office  in 
Howard  County  or  Anne  A.-.iudel  County.  In 
the  Suue  of  Maryland;  and  be  it  further 

■'Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  requested  to  give  their  hearty  sup- 
port to  any  legislation  which  would  insure 
the  rehousing  of  the  Patent  Office  In  Howard 
County  or  Anne  Arundel  County;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Is  requested  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to 
sent  copies  of  this  Joint  Resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  presiding 
officer  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  eiich 
member  of  the  Maryland  delegation  In  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  of  the  United  States," 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 

"RESOLtJTION    7 

"A  Senate  Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  return  certain  histori- 
cal documents  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
"The   General    Assembly   of   Maryland    re- 
quests the  Library  of  Congress  to  return  a 
series  of  valuable  documents  and  records  to 
the  State  of  Maryland, 

"These  documents,  all  of  which  date  from 
the  18th  Century,  are  described  by  archivists 
as  'fugitives,' 

"They  are  part  of  a  series  of  Journals  and 
account  books  owned  by  the  State  and  were 
lost  many  years  ago  when  the  State  of  Mary- 
land had  not  created  a  Hall  of  Records  for 
the  careful  preservation  of  such  old  docu- 
ments and  materials, 

"The  Library  of  Congress  acquired  these 
documents  In  the  year  1867  when  It  pur- 
chased the  library  of  a  private  collector. 

"While  the  Library  of  Congress  acted  In 
perfectly  good  faith  in  acquiring  by  pur- 
chase these  old  Maryland  documents,  It  Is 
also  true  that  the  State  cannot  give  away 


or  dispose  of  such  records,  and  any  purchaser 
naturally  undergoes  the  risk  of  having  them 
reclaimed, 

"A  Joint  resolution  has  been  Introduced 
Into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  di- 
recting the  Library  of  Congress  to  turn  over 
these  old  and  valuable  records  to  the  Mary- 
land Hall  of  R'jcords. 

'The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  adds 
Its  enthusiastic  endorsement  to  the  pro- 
pos.il  for  retun-.lng  these  records  to  their 
native  State,  The  General  Assembly  Is  re- 
questing all  members  of  the  Congress,  In 
particular  the  several  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Delegation  In  the  Congress,  to  support 
the  Joint  resolution  to  require  their  return; 
now  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  c/ 
Maryland.  Th.it  this  State  legislature 
strongly  supports  the  request  that  the  num- 
ber of  18th  Century  documents  belonging 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  be  returned  to  the 
Hall  of  Records  of  Maryland  by  the  present 
custodian,  the  Library  of  Congress;  and  be 
It  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Maryland  Is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  as  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  St.-.tes.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  each  member  of 
the  Maryland  Delegation  In  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Librarian  In  the  Library  of 
Congress," 

.A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  W.ishlngton;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"HorsE   Joint    Memorial    20 

"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled: 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition,  as 
follows: 

"Whereas.  In  the  year  1965,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  through  duties 
and  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages,  collected  al- 
most four  billion  dollars  ($3,879,648,164); 
and 

"Whereas.  .An  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
4.  1947.  entitled  Rehabilitation  of  Alcohol- 
ics' 1 61  Stat,  744.  c.  472),  officially  recognized 
the  fact  that  alcoholism  Is  a  disease  and  that 
an  alcoholic  Is  a  sick  person;  and 

"Whereas.  Two  United  States  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal  have  ruled  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional to  Jail  an  alcoholic  simply  be- 
cause of  public  drunkenness;  and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Washington  Is  now  considering  a  case 
(Wayne  J.  Hill  v.  City  of  Seattle)  which  also 
challenges  the  constitutionality  of  Jailing 
alcoholics  simply  because  of  public  drunk- 
enness; and 

"Whereas.  President  Johnson's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  has  declared.  'Drunkenness  should 
not  In  Itself  be  a  criminal  offense'  and  has 
pointed  out  that  Including  drunkenness 
within  the  system  of  criminal  Justice  seri- 
ously burdens  and  distorts  its  operations; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  rec- 
ommended 'transferring  responsibility  for 
chronic  alcoholism  from  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  public  health  authorities';  and 

"Whereas.  The  jailing  of  alcoholics  is  both 
cruel  and  futile,  but  prohibiting  the  practice 
will  put  a  sudden  and  severe  strain  on  the 
treatment  resources  presently  available  for 
alcoholics;    and 


"Whereas,  Despite  the  facts  cited  above, 
the  federal  government  has  provided  only 
insignificant  financial  help  to  any  of  the 
states  In  their  efitorts  to  combat  the  disease 
of  alcoholism;  and 

"Whereas,  The  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Washington  recognizes  that  alcoholism 
Is  a  disease  and  that  an  alcoholic  Is  a  sick 
person  who  can  be  treated,  has  accepted  this 
state's  responsibility  in  the  prevention  of 
alcoholism  and  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  victims  of  alcoholism,  and  has 
appropriated  state  funds  for  these  purposes; 
and 

"Whereas,  A  number  of  other  states  have 
also  recognized  their  responsibility  to  the 
field  of  alcoholism; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  We, 
your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
respectfully  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  the  necessary  legis- 
lation and  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
assist  the  states  in  meeting  their  responsi- 
bility to  combat  alcoholism,  a  disea.se  which 
is  now  this  nation's  third  leading  health 
problem;   and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate; 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Washington;  and  to  the  Governors  of  the 
other  forty-nine  states. 

"Passed  the  House  April  22,  1967. 
"Don  ELDRrocE. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Passed  the  Senate  April  29,  1967. 

"John  A.   Cherbehg, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolution  6 
"A   resolution   memorlallzdng   the   President 
and  Congress  to  abolish  residence  require- 
ments for  all  federally  supported  programs 
for  assistance  to  the  blind 

"Whereas  the  United  States  has  appropri- 
ated substantial  money  to  the  several  states 
for  programs  to  assist  the  rehabilitation  and 
aid  in  the  support  of  the  blind;  and 

"Whereas  the  several  states  have  various 
and  Inconsistent  residence  requirements 
necessary  for  persons  to  qualify  for  assist- 
ance to  the  blind;  and 

"Whereas  these  requirements  Impede  the 
movement  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
union;  and 

"Whereas  It  would  be  of  great  value  to 
persons  otherwise  qualified  for  assistance  and 
to  the  public  at  large  that  those  citizens 
have  the  same  ease  of  movement  throughout 
the  union  that  citizens  not  so  disadvantaged 
possess;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  Congress  should 
speedily  enact  legislation  to  abolish  residence 
requirements  for  all  federally  supported  pro- 
grams for  aid  to  the  blind. 

"Be  it  further  Resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  be  In- 
structed to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Minnesota 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

"L.   L.   DUXBTTRY, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatwes. 
"James  B.  Goetz. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
17th  day  of  April  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
"Edward  A.  Bxtsdick, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


"Passed  the  Senate  this  fifth  day  of  May 
In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

"H.  Y.  Torre Y, 
"Secretury  of  the  Senate. 
".Approved  May  10.  1967, 

'HxROLD  Lf\'a:.der, 
"Gcjvcrnor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
■■Filed  May  11.  1967. 

■'Joseph  L,  Donovan, 
"Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 
A    joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State   of   Idaho;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  4 
"A  joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Senate   and   House   of  Representatives   of 
the  United  States  In  Congress  assembled 
"We,   your   memorialists,   the   Senate   and 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    state    of 
Idaho,  hereby  request  that: 

■■Whereas,  the  ever  expanding  population 
of  the  nation  and  the  ■world  demand  a 
larger  volume  of  foodstuffs  and  the  surplus 
foodstuffs  of  this  nation  are  steadily  dimin- 
ishing because  of  increasing  demands;  and 
"Whereas,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
state  of  Idaho  Include  land  peculiarly  adapted 
to  agrlc'jltural  development,  and  abundant 
sources  of  water  which  are  not  being  put 
to  beneficial  uses; 

"Now,  therefore  be  it  Resolved,  by  the 
Thirty-ninth  Session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  Idaho,  now  In  session,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  concurring, 
that  we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the  South- 
west Idaho  Water  Development  Project  and 
appropriate  funds  upon  projects  surveyed 
and  determined  to  be  economical  and  feas- 
ible— namely,  the  Mountain  Home  Division 
and  the  power  features  of  the  Garden  Valley 
Division. 

"Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  direct  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  undertake  and  complete  feas- 
blUty  studies  upon  the  remaining  divisions 
and  upon  the  remaining  features  of  the  Gar- 
den Valley  Division,  in  order  to  develop  these 
areas  of  the  project  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

"Be  It  further  Resolved,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  state  of  Idaho,  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rjepre- 
sentatives  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  representing  this  state 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relating  to  a  review  by 
an  expert  and  disinterested  commission  of 
CIA  policies  and  activities;  establishment 
of  the  function  of  the  CIA;  and  strict  civil 
control  of  the  CIA;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Hawaii,  American  Legion  Post  41,  Agana, 
Guam,  opposing  the  proposal  of  the  South 
Pacific  Memorial  Association,  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Vlcksburg 
Lodge  1581,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  Vlcks- 
burg, Miss.,  relating  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  mutilation  of  the 
flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  permitting  legisla- 
tion for  free  postage  for  members  of  the 
forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Department  of  Vermont,  relative  to 
the  granting  of  administrative  leave  rather 
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than  sick  leave  wnen  required  to  report  for 
their  .-innual  physical  examination,  to  the 
CommUtee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
A  letter  from  the  American  Latlvan  As- 
sociation In  the  United  States.  Inc  ,  signed 
by  Peter  P  Lejms.  president,  of  Washington. 
D.C  .  e.xpression  of  appreciation  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  concurrent  resolution  in  Octo- 
ber 22,   1966.  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  ^ubmiited: 

By  Mr  H.ATDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  vnth  amendments 

H  R  9029  \n  act  malting  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Iiiterlor  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
233 

By  Mr  SP.\RKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on   Foreign   Relations,  with   amendments. 

3  1030  A  bill  to  amend  further  section 
1011  of  the  U  3  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (Kept. 
No  234  I 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Wiirks.  without  amendment 

S  J  Res.  74  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  formulation,  adoption,  administra- 
tion, and  periodic  updating  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  U  S  Capitol  Oroxinds  and 
contlgnous  related  and  Influencing  areas 
(Rept.  No.  236 


IMPROVEMENTS  OF  CERTAIN  BENE- 
FITS FOR  EMPLOYEES  WHO 
SERVE  IN  HIGH-RISK  SITUA- 
TIONS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE  iS    REPT    NO    235' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  bill  S  1785'  to  Improve  cer- 
tain benefits  for  employees  who  serve  in 
high-risk  situations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which  bill  wa.s  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    SMATHERS 
S   1780    A   bill   fur  the  relief  of  Harvey  E. 
W.ird;   to  the  C  immlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    SP.\RKMAN 
S   1781.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Kyong  Hwan 
Chang;  and 

S  1782  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  3oo  Young 
Chang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     RIBICOFP    ( for    himself    and 
Mr    Kennedy  of  New  York)  : 
S   1783.  .\  bli:  ti>  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  the  lntrodu'"t;.>:i,  >ir  manufacture  for  In- 
troduction, into  interstate  commerce  of  mas- 
ter   keys    for   motor   vehicles,   and    for   other 
purpKJses.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Ribicopp  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separ.ite   heading  i 

By  Mr  CHURCH  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
JuROAN  of  Idaho  1 
S  1784  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
30  1965  i79  Stat  1125).  so  8s  to  authorize 
the  State  of  Idaho  to  parttcipyate  under  the 
provisions  of  such  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

See  the  remiirlts  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr  FULBRIGHT: 
S  1785    A  bin  to  improve  certain  benefits 
for  employees  who  serve  In  high-risk  situa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;   read  twice  by 
Its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr  PiTURicHT.  which  appears  un- 
der heading  "Reports  of  Committees  ") 
By  Mr  TYDINOS : 
S  1786  A  bill  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved 
June  19.  1934  ( 48  Stat  1 125 1  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Tyoxncs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ( 

By  Mr   LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself 

and  Mr  Symington)  : 

S  1787    A  bill  to  provide  local  gmnt-ln-ald 

credit   for  urban  renewal  project   In  Kansas 

City.  Mo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request  i 
S  1788  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfliUrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  headlt:g  i 

By   Mr    KENNEDY   of   New   York    (for 
himself.  Mr    PRotrrY,  Mr    Bayh.  Mr 
BuRDicK.  Mr  Church.  Mr  Gruxninc. 
Mr.    Javtts.    Mr     Kennedy    of    Mas- 
sachusetts,     Mr       McCarthy,      Mr 
MctGee.  Mr    MilNTYRE.  Mr   Mondale 
Mr.    Morse.    Mr.    Moss.    Mr    Nelson, 
Mr.    Pell.    Mr.    Proxmibe.    and    Mr 
Tydincs)  : 
S.  1789    A  bill  to  authorize  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  help  young  adult  crimi- 
nal offenders  through  the  services  of  mem- 
bers of  VISTA  and  the  Teacher  Corpe  or  other 
qualified    teachers:     to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Put>llc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kennedy  of  New- 
York  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  apoear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By"   Mr     HAYDEN     i  for    himself.    Mr 

KfcHEt,      Mr       Fannin,      and      Mr 

MrRPHY  I 

S.  1790    A   bill   to  render   the  assertion   of 

land  claims  by  the  United  States  based  upon 

accretion    or   avulsion    subject    to   legal    and 

equitable  defenses  to  which  private  persons 

asserting  such   claims   would   be  subject,    to 

the     Committee    on     Interior    and     Insular 

Affairs 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON: 
S.  1791    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yoshlhlde 
Hayasaki.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    RIBICOFF 
S.  1792.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Osvaldo 
Soldatl  and  his  wife  Anna  Maria  Soldatl    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  i  for  himself  and  Mr 
Pell)  : 
S.  1793.  A    bin    for   the    relief    of    Teresina 
Del  Toro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


RESOLUTION 


ERECTION  OF  A  STATUE  IN  THE 
FORM  OF  -THE  MAINE  LOB- 
STERMAN  •  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mrs  SMITH  .submitted  the  following 
resolution  iS.  Res.  122  >;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia . 

S     Res     122 

Whereas  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
charged  with  planning  the  redevelopment 
of  the  "New  Southwest"  section  of  the  city; 
and 

Whereas   part  of   this   redevelopment   In- 


cludes that  area  known  as  Maine  Avenue; 
and 

Whereas  this  avenue,  running  along  Wash- 
Ing^n's  waterfront  area,  has  been  designated 
in  honor  of  the  State  of  Maine:  Ndw.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  provisions  be  made  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  to 
provide  for  a  suitable  site  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  State  of  Maine; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  monument  be  in  the 
form  of  a  statue,  "The  Maine  Lobsterman", 
one  hundred  and  two  inches  tall,  and  forty- 
one  by  thirty  inches  at  tne  base  said  statue 
to  be  supplied  and  ereoted  by  the  State  of 
Maine 


PREVENTION  OF  AUTO  THEFT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  I  iiuroduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  the  introduction, 
or  manufacture  for  introduction,  or  ad- 
vertisement for  sale  in  interstate  com- 
m.'rce  of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles. 

This  is  identical  to  the  bill  I  introduced 
on  this  subject  last  year.  It  prohibits  the 
advertisement  for  sale  of  master  keys 
e.xcept  to  those  with  a  legitimate  need  for 
them  The  bill  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
General  lo  establish  regulations  tor  the 
mailing  of  such  keys 

Last  year  there  were  more  than  500.000 
cars  stolen  resultir.g  in  a  direct  financial 
loss  of  $140  million.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
these  thefts  are  committed  by  youngsters 
under  18. 

There  is  persuasive  evidence  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  car  thefts  are 
perpetrated  by  minors  and  inofessional 
thieves  with  the  aid  of  master  kt  ys  These 
keys  are  advertised  for  sale  to  the  general 
public  in  many  geiieial  circulation  maga- 
zines for  a  cost  of  about  S30  This  invi- 
tation puts  temptation  too  close  at  hand 
for  tho.se  with  the  intent  to  commit  auto 
theft  My  bill  would  remove  this  source 
of  criminal  acti\  ity  It  would  permit  only 
tho.se  with  a  lawful  business  purpose  to 
obtain  these  keys 

Mr  President,  auto  thefts  are  rising 
at  an  alarming  rate  In  1964  there  was  a 
16-peicent  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  In  1965  there  was  a  jump  of  an- 
other 5  percent,  and  preliminai-y  figures 
for  1966  show  another  ri.se  of  IJ  t>ercent 
It  is  a  time  for  speedy,  effective  action 
to  stop  this  spiraling  rate  This  bill  will 
significantly  curb  auto  thefts  I  hope  it 
will  receive  prompt  consideration  by  the 
Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  iS  1783 1  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  the  introduction,  or  manu- 
facture for  introduction,  into  interstate 
commerce  of  master  keys  for  miOtor  ve- 
hicles, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  Ribicoff  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York',  was  received, 
read  twice  bv  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  a  measure  designed  to  deal  with 
one  more  aspect  of  the  crime  problem.  I 
have  joined  Senator  Ribicoff  in  cospon- 
soring  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  through 
the  mail  of  master  car  keys.  This  meas- 


ure would  prevent  the  sale  of  master 
keys  for  automobiles  to  juveniles  and 
others  who  do  not  have  a  legitimate  need 
for  them. 

Car  theft  is  one  of  the  most  common 
crimes  committed  in  this  country.  Last 
year,  over  500.000  cars  were  stolen  and 
evei-y  indication  we  presently  have  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of 
car  thefts  will  continue  to  rise  this  year. 

We  also  know  that  the  crime  of  steal- 
ing automobiles  is  not  normally  commit- 
ted by  older  offenders.  It  is  a  crime  of  the 
youni; — of  the  juvenile  who  wants  to 
show  off  to  his  friends  or  is  simply 
searching  for  a  new  thrill.  Statistics  com- 
piled in  the  1966  Uniform  Crime  Report 
show  that  over  two-thirds  of  these  thefts 
were  committed  by  individuals  under  18 
years  of  age. 

The  stealing  of  automobiles  is  encour- 
aged and  made  easy  through  the  sale  of 
master  car  keys  at  low  prices.  Popular 
magazines  carry  advertisements  for  key 
.sets  available  through  the  mails  to  any- 
one who  will  send  in  the  necessary  $3 
to  $6.  This  type  of  advertisement  is  an 
open  invitation  to  a  young  person  to  steal 
a  car  for  a  joyride — a  joyride  that  all 
too  often  winds  up  in  a  reformatory  or 
an  accident. 

Mail  order  .«ales  of  master  car  keys  is  a 
national  problem  since  the  laws  of  any 
one  State  are  not  effective  against  mail 
that  crosses  State  boundaries.  A  national 
solution  is  therefore  required.  The  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Ribicoff  can  pro- 
vide that  .solution.  I  urge  that  hearings 
be  held  on  this  bill  in  the  near  future 
so  that  Congress  can  take  appropriate 
action  this  year. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ANADROMOUS 
FISH  ACT 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leasue  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan],  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  89-304.  The  purpose  of  the 
Anad:omous  Fish  Act,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  conserve,  develop  and  enhance  the 
supply  of  .salmon  and  similar  fish  which 
ascend  fresh  water  streams  to  spawn. 

It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  States  for  cooperative  action  and 
for  matching  Federal  grants  of  up  to  50 
percent  for  these  important  programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Act  prohibits  the  spending  of  funds  in 
the  Columbia  River  drainage.  Congress 
excluded  the  Columbia  drainage  because 
Federal  funding  was  made  to  that  area 
through  the  Mitchell  Act  of  May  11, 
1938  52  Stat.  345*  as  amended  <  16 
use  755-757'.  The  Mitchell  Act,  how- 
ever, excluded  the  upper  Columbia,  and 
it  was  not  until  1958  that  my  State  of 
Idaho  was  allowed  to  participate  in  that 
program. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Anad- 
romous Fish  Act  approved  by  the  89th 
Congress,  specifically  prohibits  spending 
Federal  funds  in  the  Columbia  River 
drainage.  This  was  appropriate,  Mr. 
President,  for  our  sister  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  because  they  bave 
numerous  anadromous  fish  streams  that 


pour  into  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  case 
of  Washington,  also  into  Puget  Sound, 
all  outside  the  Columbia  drainage. 

But  Idaho's  great  Snake,  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  Rivers — one  of  the  last  major 
spawning  grounds  for  salmon  and  steel- 
head  trout — are  part  of  the  Columbia 
drainage,  and  thus  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  act. 

Downstream  dams,  Indian  and  com- 
mercial fishing  have  reduced  the  great 
runs  of  salmon  and  steelhead  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  in  Idaho,  where 
this  major  nursery  is  located.  This  is 
added  reason  why  we  should  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  this  program.  With  one 
of  the  best  fish  and  game  departments 
in  the  Nation,  Idaho  is  already  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on  research  and 
management  of  these  anadromous  fish. 
but  further  Federal  assistance  is  needed. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  today  sim- 
ply amends  the  Anadromous  Fish  Act  so 
as  to  authorize  the  State  of  Idaho  to  par- 
ticipate under  its  provisions.  This  is  not. 
Mr.  President,  just  because  it  is  only  fair 
and  equitable,  but  because  these  fish 
sustain  an  estimated  $50  million  annual 
industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
runs  must  be  preserved  and  the  major 
spawning  complex  is  in  Idaho  where 
much  of  the  research  and  work  must  be 
done.  I  hope  we  can  have  early  action  on 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1784)  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  30.  1965  (79  Stat.  1125),  so 
as  to  authorize  the  State  of  Idaho  to 
participate  under  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Insurance 
Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  as- 
sure that  the  eight  Canadian-based  life 
insurance  companies  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  District  are  accorded  the 
same  rights  to  advertise  their  business 
figures  and  distribute  their  financial 
statements  to  prospective  buyers  as  are 
their  American-based  competitors. 

Last  year  the  Congress  amended  the 
life  insurance  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  make  it  possible  for  com- 
panies licensed  to  sell  insurance  in  the 
District  to  advertise  their  total  business 
figures  in  accordance  with  the  latest  fis- 
cal information  available  to  them.  This 
was  a  useful  and  necessary  amendment 
for  both  the  consumer  and  the  life  in- 
surance companies. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  was 
drawn  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  ex- 
tend this  same  privilege  of  providing  up- 
dated financial  data  to  alien  companies 
as  it  did  to  their  American-based  com- 
petitors. The  only  alien  insurance  com- 
panies presently  licensed  to  do  business 
in  the  District  are  eight  Canadian-based 
companies.  The  continued  presence  here 
of  these  companies  is  distinctly  in  the 


interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  District. 
Their  presence  increases  the  choices 
available  to  our  consumers,  and  their 
sound  financial  status  is  unquestioned 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  will 
put  these  eight  companies  back  on  equal 
operating  terms  with  all  other  life  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  give  the  bill  early  and  complete 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  1786 1  to  amend  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approved  June  19,  1934  (48  Stat. 
1125),  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


FEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATION  OF 
CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  measure  I  am  introducing  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  authorize  feasibility  studies  on  four 
proposed  irrigation  projects. 

The  draft  of  this  proposed  legislation 
was  submitted  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 8  of  Public  Law  89-72,  which  pro- 
vides : 

Sec.  8.  Effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1966. 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor 
any  bureau  nor  any  person  acting  under  his 
authority  shall  engage  In  the  preparation  of 
any  feasibility  report  under  reclamation  law 
with  respect  to  any  water  resource  project 
unless  the  preparation  of  such  feasibility  re- 
port has  been  specifically  authorized  by  law, 
any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  re- 
call that  this  provision  was  written  into 
S.  1229,  89th  Congress  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  so  that  Congress 
would  retain  control  over  all  phases  of  ir- 
rigation projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  draft  legisla- 
tion, the  letter  of  transmittal  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  the  proposed  projects  that 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  feasibility  study 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  description  of  the  proposed 
projects  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1788)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  wa- 
ter resource  developments,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1788 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Reprrsentatires    of    the     United     States     of 

America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
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to  engage  In  feasibility  studies  of  the  fol- 
lowing   proposals 

1.  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Garrison 
division.  Garrison  diversion  unit.  Mlnot  ex- 
tension. \n  the  vicinity  of  Mlnot,  North 
Dakota. 

2  MoKoUnn  Mesa  project.  Wlnslow-Hol- 
brook  division  In  the  Little  Colorado  River 
Basin  In  tl-.-:'  vicinity  of  Wlnslow  and  Hol- 
brook.    Arizona. 

3.  Mountain  Park  project  In  the  vicinity 
of  Altus.  Ok'..-ihoma. 

4.  RPtrop  project  on  the  North  Pork  of 
the  Red  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  W.  C. 
Austin  project.  Oklahoma. 

The  letter  of  traasmltcal  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  the  proposed  projects  are 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Waihxngton.  D  C  .  May  8.  1987. 
Hon.  Hubert  H   Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  ■To  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  eng;»ge  In  feasibility 
Investlgatlon.s  of  certiiln  water  resource  de- 
velopments." Authorization  of  feasibility 
studies  as  propiDsed  by  this  draft  bill  Is  re- 
quired by  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  of  July  9.  1965  (79 
Stat.  217). 

We  recommend  that  the  enclosed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  studies 
of  the  Mount<iln  P.irk  and  Retrop  projects 
In  Oklahoma,  the  Winslow-Holbrook  division 
of  the  Mogollon  Mesa  project  in  Arizona  and 
the  Mlnot  extension  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit  In  North  Dakota. 

A  feaslblMtv  report  on  the  Mountain  Park 
project  was  submitted  to  Congress  In  May 
of  last  year  Due  to  the  possibility  of  certain 
additional  studies  and  analyses,  the  project 
was  included  in  S.  3034.  89th  Congress.  2d 
Sesrton.  "To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  In  fe.vslblUty  investiga- 
tions of  certain  water  resource  development 
propos.ils."  Studies  of  the  Retrop  project 
were  initiated  In  fiscal  year  1966  prior  to  the 
date  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  went  In'.o  effect  With  the  enactment  of 
S  3034  work  has  been  suspended 

Both  of  these  projects  were  omitted  from 
S  3034.  as  psissed.  due  to  "r.-ater  supply  prob- 
lems" The  Department  is  not  aware  of  any 
water  supplv  problems  which  should  prevent 
feasibility  studies  from  contlniUng  on  these 
projects  In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  the 
water  supplv  that  these  projects  would  make 
available,  the  •studies  should  be  resumed  and 
completed    at    the   earliest    practicable   date. 

Reconnaissance  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Holbrook-Wlnslow  division  of 
the  Mogollon  project  and  the  Mlnot  exten- 
sion of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  On  the 
basis  of  the  reconnaissance  data,  it  appears 
that  the  developments  .^re  economically  de- 
sirable and  rlnanclally  JusMfled.  there  is  good 
local  support,  and  feasibility  studies  are 
warranted  The  Department  proposes  to  un- 
dertake the  feasibility  studies  as  50<:in  as 
study  authorization  is  available  and  the 
work  can  be  fitted  Into  Its  planning  program 

Also  enclosed  are  supplementary  state- 
ments which  provide  information  on  the 
plan  of  development  for  the  four  projects, 
and  the  justification  for  seeking  feasibility 
study  authority. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KeN.VFTH    HoLtTM 

AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  InteHor. 


Missouri  River  Basin  Project,  Garrison  Di- 
version   Unit,    Minot    Extension.    North 
Dakota 
Location.   Ward   County   near  the  city   of 

Mlnot,  North  Dakota 

Project  data:  (Reconnaissance  1966). 

Total  construction  cost $5,861,000 

Adjust '284.000 

Total   allocation 6.145.000 

PROGRAM    COALS 

Cost 
allocation 

Municipal  and  Industrial  water, 

18.907'   acre-feet   per   year...  •$6,145,000 

Pish  and  wildlife (*) 

Recreation (') 


Totol 


6.  145,  000 


'  Represents  Interest  during  construction. 

-  C^nalslde  delivery,  annual  use  at  city's 
plant  estimated  at  14.562  acre-feet  annually 
for  population  of  70.000  In  year  2000 

'  Does  not  include  cost  of  water  at  Velva 
Canal.  Garrison  diversion  unit  which  Is  esti- 
mated at  «15  per  acre-foot  annually.  Includ- 
ing assigned  OM&R 

'Storage  reservoir  Is  expected  to  provide 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  enhancement;  to  be  evaluated 
In  feasibility  study. 

Benefit-cost  ratio  13  to  10 
Description-  Under  the  authorized  Initial 
stage  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  the 
Velva  Canal  will  be  constructed  from  Lone- 
tree  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  regulating  reser- 
voir, to  a  point  about  12  miles  east  of  the 
city  of  Mlnot.  serving  Irrigable  lands  to  the 
southeast  and  northeast  of  the  city  The 
plan  being  considered  under  the  proposed 
feasibility  Investigation  for  delivering  water 
to  the  city  would  be  a  physical  extension  of 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit.  A  canal  about 
105  miles  long  would  be  constructed  from 
the  Velva  Canal  to  a  potential  dam  and  res- 
ervoir site  about  one  mile  from  the  city. 
Two  pumping  plants  would  be  required  on 
the  canal  to  lift  the  water  a  total  of  80  feet. 
A  4.7-m:ie  pipeline  from  the  propoeed  reser- 
voir to  the  city's  treatment  plant  would  be 
required.  The  reservoir,  which  would  store 
water  during  the  off-season  period  when  the 
Velva  Canal  Is  not  being  operated,  would 
have  a  capacity  of  about  7,500  acre-feet. 

Stdtij.s  As  a  part  of  studies  for  the  Initial 
s^^ge  of  GarrlS'in  diversion  unit,  the  overall 
feasibility  of  delivering  water  to  14  munici- 
palities. Including  the  city  of  Mlnot,  and 
four   Industrial   areas   was  determined. 

For  determination  of  benefits,  prelimi- 
nary estimates  were  made  of  the  costs  to 
each  water  user  for  works  to  deliver  water 
from  the  project  canals.  This  information 
has  been  updated  Ln  respect  to  furnishing 
a  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Mlnot.  and  a 
reconnaissance  estimate  has  been  prepared 
of  costs  for  construction  of  a  delivery  system 
by   the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Juitificatin-i  The  cKy  of  Mlnot  has  at- 
tempted to  make  the  best  utilization  of  any 
and  all  sources  of  water  to  maintain  Its 
Ateady  popul.itlon  growth,  but  is  still  faced 
with  a  critical  water  supply  If  It  must  de- 
pend on  ui.derground  aqvilfers  and  the  Sour- 
ly River  The  ground  water  level  has  con- 
tinued to  recede,  even  under  summer  ra- 
tioning practices,  and  the  supply  from  the 
Sourls  River  Is  limited  A  current  program 
to  re.'harge  the  aquifer  h.is  met  with  some 
success  but  Is  not  considered  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  problem. 

For  20  years  the  city  has  looked  to  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  as  a  potential  source 
of  water  of  better  quality  and  adequate 
quantity  to  meet  current  and  long-term 
requirements  The  authorized  Initial  stage 
of  the  unit  would  provide  such  a  water  sup- 
ply at  canalslde.  An  extension  of  the  Garri- 
son diversion  unit  would  be  required,  how- 
ever, to  provide  for  Federal  construction  of 


the  lateral,  pumping  plants,  storage  reser- 
voir, and  other  facilities  required  to  deliver 
water  to  the  city's  system. 

Local  interest  The  city  has  actively  sup- 
ported all  aspects  of  the  multipurpose  Garri- 
son diversion  unit  during  the  many  years  of 
study  Through  many  resolutions  and  letters, 
the  city  hivs  urged  that  preconstructlon 
studies  leading  to  construction  of  Velva 
Canal  be  accelerated  to  provide  a  source  of 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  at  the  earliest 
possible  date 

With  construction  of  Velva  Canal  now 
scheduled  In  the  near  future,  the  city  has 
expressed  strong  Interest  In  extension  of  the 
unit  to  provide  delivery  of  water  from  the 
canal  to  the  city.  The  city  and  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Conservancy  District  have  urged 
the  Bureau  to  undertake  studies  of  this 
aspect  as  soon  as  possible  In  order  that  a 
plan  for  water  delivery  would  be  completed 
in  advance  of  availability  of  water  from 
the  unit.  These  Interests  were  instrumental 
in  the  Congress  inserting  funds  In  the  1967 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  for  a  re- 
connaissance study  preceding  a  feasibility 
Investigation. 
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Mogollon  Mesa  Project — Winslow- 
HoLBROOK  Division 
Locafion:  On  Chevelon  Creek    a  tributary 
of    the    Little    Colorado    River.    In    southern 
Navajo   County   and    In    the    vicinity   of    the 
towns  of  Wlnslow  and  Holbrook.  Arizona. 
Project  data: 

Total  construction  cost $14,958,000 

Adjust    '1.021.000 


Total    allocation 15,419.000 

PROGRAM   COALS 

Co  .'if 
allocation 

Municipal  and  Industrial  water, 

14.350   acre-feet   per   year $14,501,000 

Fish  and  wildlife  - 746.000 

Recreation    172.000 


Total    -- —  - —  -     15,419.000 

■  Contributed  planning  funds  and  interest 
during  construction. 

Benefit-cost  ratio:   1.5  to  10. 

Description-  The  plan  under  consideration 
and  as  described  in  the  reconnaissance  re- 
port on  Arizona-Colorado  River  Diversion 
Projects,  Little  Colorado  River  Basin  and 
Adjacent  Counties,  Involves  the  construction 
of  a  multipurpose  reservoir  on  Chevelon 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Colorado 
River,  together  with  a  pump  and  pipeline 
system  to  divert  water  to  Wlnslow  and  Hol- 
brook, Arizona.  The  water  will  be  u.sed  pri- 
marily for  municipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses; however,  the  project  will  also  provide 
recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  beneflt-s. 
The  project  features  Include  a  230-foot-hlgh 
d.vm  and  a  49.000-acre-foot  reservoir  at  the 
Wildcat  location,  approximately  25  miles 
south  of  Wlnslow;  a  diversion  pumping  plant 
at  the  Wildcat  reservoir,  with  a  total  static 
lift  of  167  feet,  and  about  8  miles  of  24-lnch- 
dlameter  pressure  pipeline  to  a  bifurcation 
In  the  system.  At  the  bifurcation,  the  flow 
would  be  bv  gravity  for  17.4  miles  to  Wlns- 
low through  a  21-!nch-dlameter  pipeline  and 
284  miles  to  Holbrook  through  a  21-lnch- 
dlameter  pipeline. 

Status:  A  reconnaissance  report  was  com- 
pleted In  September  1966  which  Indicates 
the  Winslow-Holbrook  division  Is  economi- 
cally feasible  and  financially  Justified  and 
thr^t  detailed  feasibility  studies  are  war- 
ranted. 

Justification:  The  Investigation  of  the 
Winslow-Holbrook  division  of  the  Mogollon 
project  should  be  initiated  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  permit  coordination  ol  the  plans  for 
that  division  with  the  plans  now  being  de- 
veloped for  the  Flagstaff-Williams  dlvl.'^lon 
(formerly  referred  to  as  the  Flagstaff- 
Williams  project) . 


The  Flagstaff-WUllams  division  Involves 
the  construction  of  a  multipurpose  dam  and 
reservoir  on  Clear  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Little  Colorado  River,  with  a  pipeline  system 
to  deliver  the  water  to  the  cities  of  Flagstaff 
and  Williams  which  are  facing  serious  water 
shortage  The  city  of  Wlnslow.  however,  has 
rights  to  17,800  acre-feet  annually  of  the 
flows  of  Clear  Creek,  and,  while  Its  present 
source  of  groundwater  is  adequate  to  meet 
Its  short-term  needs,  the  Clear  Creek  water, 
or  suitable  replacement,  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped In  the  not  too  distant  future  to 
meet  the  city's  growing  demands.  The  pro- 
posal now  under  consideration  Is  to  develop 
the  flows  of  Chevelon  Creek  to  serve  the  city 
of  Wlnslow  as  a  replacement  to  Its  rights  to 
the  Clear  Creek  water  thus  permitting  the 
latter  water  to  be  diverted  to  Flagstaff  and 
Wlnslow.  In  order  to  develop  a  coordinated 
plan  for  the  two  divisions  that  will  have 
the  unified  support  of  the  various  commu- 
nities, the  Investigations  must  be  made 
concurrently. 

Local  interest:  All  communities  and  civil 
leaders  in  the  project  area  have  Indicated 
support  for  this  study.  The  State  of  Arizona 
has  contributed  funds  to  assist  In  financing 
the  studies  conducted  In  this  area. 

Mountain  Park  Project — Oklahoma 
Location  :   On  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Altus.  Oklahoma. 

Project  data:  (Feasibility — June  1963  re- 
evaluated April   1966). 

Total  construction  cost '$19,978,000 

Adjustment    '762,000 

Total    allocation '20,740,000 

PROGRAM    GOALS 

Cost 
allocation  ' 
Municipal  and  Industrial  water. 

16.000  acre-feet  per  year $15,153,000 

Flood  control 2,713,000 

Pish  and  wildlife. 2,057,000 

Recreation    817,000 

Total    20,740,000 

'  Based  on  supplemental  Information  and 
reevaluation  statement,  dated  April  1966. 

"  Reimbursable  Interest  during  construc- 
tion. 

Benefit-cost  ratio:  1.91  to  1. 

Description:  The  Mountain  Park  project 
would  supply  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
lo  the  towns  of  Snyder  and  Altus  and  to  the 
Altus  Air  Force  Base  In  southwest  Oklahoma 
and  In  addition.  It  would  provide  subetautlal 
flood  control,  flsh  and  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tion benefits  to  the  area.  The  plan  of  devel- 
opment Involves  construction  of  Mountain 
Park  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Otter  Creek; 
Bretch  Diversion  Dam  and  Canal  to  divert 
Elk  Creek  flows  Into  the  Mountain  Park  Res- 
ervoir: an  aqueduct  system  to  deliver  water 
from  the  reservoir  westward  to  Altus  In  Jack- 
son County  and  southward  to  Snyder  In  Ki- 
owa County  and  basic  recreation  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  management  facilities.  The  plan 
contemplates  construction  of  Mountain  Park 
Dam  and  Reservoir  as  Stage  I  of  the  project. 
Stage  II  would  consist  of  the  Bretch  Diver- 
sion Dam  and  Canal,  to  be  built  when  Altus 
and  Snyder  water  demands  have  grown  to 
require  the  Inclusion  of  Elk  Creek  flows. 

Status:  The  Secretary's  report  on  this  proj- 
ect w;vs  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  May 
11.  1966.  and  has  been  printed  as  H.D.  438, 
89th  Congress.  H.R.  10430  and  S.  2401,  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  the  project,  were 
Introduced  In  the  89th  Congress  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken.  Mountain  Park  project  was 
Included  in  the  Administration's  draft  of 
legislation  submitted  to  the  89th  Congress. 
2d  Session  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  Investiga- 
tions. Although  the  feasibility  Investigations 
were  completed  on  this  project,  the  project 
was  Included  In  section  1(a)  of  the  Admin- 


istration's draft  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  any  additional  work  that  could 
arise  from  congressional  consideration  of 
the  proposal.  The  project  was  omitted  from 
the  bin  as  enacted  Into  law  (P.L.  89-561) 
but  It  Is  recommended  that  authority  be 
made  available  to  provide  for  any  additional 
studies  that  may  become  necessary  prior  to 
authorization  for  construction. 

JiLstiflcation:  The  scarcity  of  good  quality 
water  In  southwest  Oklahoma,  together  with 
a  large  Increase  In  population  In  recent  years, 
has  Justlfled  Investigation  of  all  p>osslble 
sources  of  supply.  The  city  of  Altus  has  a 
contract  with  the  Lugert-Altus  Irrigation 
District  which  serves  the  W.  C.  Austin  Irri- 
gation project.  Irrigation  water  shortages 
have  been  severe  and  will  Increase  as  sedi- 
ment continues  to  encroach  on  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  lake.  The  4800  acre-feet  of 
assured  supply  available  to  Altus  under  Its 
contractual  arrangement  Is  not  adequate  for 
the  Increased  population  of  the  city  and  for 
the  Altus  Air  Force  Base.  City  officials  are 
exploring  every  possible  source  for  a  supple- 
mental supply.  Construction  of  the  Moun- 
tain Park  project  would  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  good  quality  water  to  meet  future 
demands  of  the  communities  in  the  area. 

Local  i-nterest:  Expressions  of  interest  in 
development  of  the  Mountain  Park  project  as 
a  source  of  municipal  and  Indtostrlal  water 
date  back  to  1954.  More  recent  expressions 
Include  (1)  a  resolution  passed  by  the  city 
of  Snyder  on  June  4,  1962,  requesting  inclu- 
sion in  the  project  as  outlined  In  the  feasi- 
bility rep>ort;  (2)  a  resolution  to  the  same 
effect  passed  by  the  city  of  Altus  on  July  16, 
1962;  and  (3)  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Oklahoma  V/ater  Resources  Board  on  May  8, 
1962,  concurring  In  the  findings  of  the  report 
and  agreeing  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
Insure  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
water  supply  storage  costs  which  are  de- 
ferred as  cost  allocable  to  future  water  sup- 
ply under  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  87-88.  On  November 
1,  1965,  a  meeting  of  communities  southwest 
of  Altus  was  held  In  Eldorado,  Oklahoma,  to 
discuss  requesting  Inclusion  In  the  project. 
Representatives  from  Altus  attended  with 
the  thought  that  the  additional  Interest  and 
demand  for  the  water  might  expedite  au- 
thorization of  the  project.  The  city  of  Altus 
has  taken  steps  to  Initiate  the  formation  of 
a  Master  Conservancy  District  to  facilitate 
the  contractual  arrangements  between  the 
United  States  and  local  Interests  which  are 
prerequisites  to  start  of  construction. 


Retrop  Project,  Oklahoma 

Location:   In   the   drainage   basin   of   the 

North  Pork  of  the  Red  River  at  and  above 

the  existing  Altus  Reservoir,  which  is  above 

the  existing  W.  C.  Austin  Irrigation  project. 

Project  data:  (Reconnaissance  1966). 

Total     estimated     construction 

cost    $7,015,000 

Adjust     0 

Total  allocation 7,015,000 

PROGRAM  GOAI,S 

Cost 
allocation 

Safety  of  dams  program $4,  000,  000 

Irrigation,  50,000  acre-feet/year.  '  3,  015, 000 

Total _     7,  015,  000 

'  The  allocations  and  benefit-cost  analysis 
are  based  on  use  of  the  conservation  storage 
for  Irrigation  although  part  of  the  water 
may  be  used  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
purpose  and  there  may  be  benefits  from  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  and  recreation. 
Decision  as  to  tise  of  water  and  final  alloca- 
tions win  depend  upon  completion  of  fea- 
sibility studies  and  further  negotiations  with 
the  local  Interests. 

Beneflt-coet  ratio:   1.3  to  1.0. 


Description.-  The  purpose  of  this  Investiga- 
tion is  to  develop  plans  to  increase  the  height 
of  the  existing  Altus  Dam  by  6.5  feet  which 
would  add  50.000  acre-feet  to  the  storage 
capacity  and  to  modify  the  existing  spillway, 
which  has  been  found  necessary  under  a 
Bureau-wide  program  of  examination  of  the 
safety  of  existing  dams  to  accommodate  the 
maximum  flood  that  can  be  expected. 

Status:  A  reconnaissance  evaluation  of  the 
Retrop  project  was  completed  early  in  fiscal 
year  1966  and  a  feasibility  Investigation  was 
initiated  in  that  year.  The  Retrop  project 
was  among  those  included  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's draft  bill  submitted  to  the  89th 
Congress,  2d  Session,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
investigations.  It  was  omitted,  however,  from 
the  Act  as  passed  by  the  Congress  (P.L.  89- 
561).  The  studies  were  subsequently  sus- 
pended pending  congressional  approval  of 
feasibility  studies  of  the  project. 

Justification:  Altus  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River  provides 
the  conservation  storage  for  the  Irrigation 
of  47.000  acres.  In  the  original  planning  of 
the  W.  C.  Austin  project  In  the  latter  1930's. 
it  was  recognized  that  Altus  Reservoir  would 
not  provide  a  full  water  supply  for  the  entire 
acreage  and  there  would  be  serious  shortages. 
This  has  been  borne  out  by  actual  operating 
experiences.  Based  on  1962  reservoir  condi- 
tions for  the  period  from  1926  to  1959,  the 
annual  water  shortages  averaged  approxi- 
mately 21  percent  of  the  consumptive  use 
requirements  with  maximum  shortage  of  65 
percent.  One  factor  that  has  contributed  to 
the  water  shortr.ges  is  the  sedimentation 
that  has  taken  place  in  Altus  Reservoir.  In 
1962  the  conservation  storage  in  the  reser- 
voir had  been  reduced  from  the  original 
156,100  acre-feet  in  1946,  to  132,000  acre-feet. 

Local  interest:  There  Is  strong  local  sup- 
port for  this  study.  Officials  of  the  Lugert- 
Altus  Irrigation  District  have  expressed  In- 
terest in  reducing  reservoir  spills  by  provid- 
ing additional  capacity  In  AJtus  Reservoir, 
either  by  dredging  sediment  from  the  reser- 
voir, raising  the  dam,  or.  by  constructing 
sediment  traps  outside  the  reservoir  area. 
Reconnaissance  studies  of  these  alternatives 
Indicated  that  raising  the  height  of  Altus 
Dam  has  the  most  promise  and  merits  de- 
tailed study. 


DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  REHABILITATION  OF  CON- 
VICTED CRIMINAL  OFFENDERS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  today,  I  am  introducing,  to- 
gether -with  Senator  Prouty,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  demonstration  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  convicted  criminal 
offenders.  I  am  also  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  bill  can  number  among  Its 
sponsors.  Senator  Bayh,  Senator  Btjr- 
DiCK,  Senator  Church,  Senator  Grtje- 
NiNG,  Senator  Javits,  Senator  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Senator  McCarthy, 
Senator  McGee,  Senator  McIntyre,  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE,  Senator  Morse,  Senator 
Moss,  Senator  Nelson,  Senator  Pell, 
Senator  Proxmire  and  Senator  Tydings. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem which  Oscar  Wilde  once  described 
vividly  when  he  put  pen  to  paper  to  pro- 
test against  the  shame  and  degradation 
that  he  had  experienced  behind  prison 
walls.  He  wrote: 

The  vilest  deeds  like  poison  weeds 

Bloom  well  In  prison  air 
It  Is  only  what  Is  good  in  Man 

That  wastes  and  withers  there 
Pale  Anguish  keeps  the  heavy  gate 

And  the  Warden  Is  Despair 
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That  this  protest  is  all  too  applicable  to 
this  Nations  present  treatment  of  crim- 
inal ofTenders  is  testified  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  In  iUs 
recent  rep<Mt.  The  Commission  con- 
cluded: 

For  a  great  many  offenders.  corrections 

does  not  correct    Indeed  the  conditions 

under    which    many    offenders    are    handled 

are   often    a    positive   detriment   to  re- 

habiuutlon. 

As  more  and  more  statistical  data 
comes  to  light.  *e  are  learning  startling 
but  depressing  facts  about  our  correc- 
tions system.  Over  1.2  million  people  are 
under  correctional  authority  on  an  aver- 
age day.  Although  approximately  120.000 
people  are  employed  in  the  corrections 
field  only  20  percent  of  these  employees 
deal  with  rehabilitation  a^  their  primary 

function. 

When  we  translate  this  general  data 
into  specific  figures,  we  learn  that  all  too 
little  has  bten  done  to  rehabilitate  and 
reintegrate  into  society  those  who  have 
once  run  afoul  of  the  law  enforcement 

process.  ^    .      , 

Until  now.  we  have  committed  vir- 
tually no  resources  to  assist  those  who 
have  been  arrested.  We  release  many  of 
them  on  bail  and  in  recent  years  on  their 
own  recognizance.  But  we  have  not 
coupled  release  with  efforts  at  placing 
these  people  in  jobs  or  vocational  train- 
ing programs  As  a  consequence,  the  vast 
majority  of  arrestees  appear  at  trial 
without  employment  or  prospects  for 
employment  Under  such  circum.stances. 
prosecutors  and  judges  are  simply  not 
willing  to  di.smlss  charges  or  utilize  pro- 
bation extensively  They  cannot  and 
should  not  return  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  unschooled,  who  are  alienated 
and  disturbed,  back  into  the  same  en- 
vironment which  once  led  them  to  com- 
mit offenses 

And  for  those  who  are  incarcerated, 
we  have  taken  few  steps  to  insure  the 
adequate  treatment  and  trammg  neces- 
sary to  change  lawbreakers  into  pro- 
ductive and  useful  law  abiders  The  over 
1  million  people  who  are  held  in  jails 
each  year  live  in  deplorable  conditions 
More  than  40  percent  of  these  facilities 
were  built  before  1920  Most  of  them  are 
outmoded  Thev  are  dirty,  overcrowded. 
and  devoid  of  adequate  facilities.  Train- 
ing and  educational  programs  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent 

We  have  also  failed  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  rehabilitate  those  ofTenders 
who  are  sent  to  prison.  In  the  entire 
Nation,  our  adult  correctional  institu- 
tions are  served  bv  a  total  of  only  50 
full-time  psychiatrists  and  100  psycholo- 
gists The  ratio  of  teachers  and  voca- 
tional instructors  to  inmates  Is  about  I 
to  400  and  as  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
notes,  these  same  disturbing  figures  ap- 
pear again  when  we  turn  to  the  institu- 
tions in  which  juveniles  are  incarcerated. 
Less  than  8  percent  of  those  employed 
in  the  field  of  corrections  have  received 
any  professional  education 

And  we  have  been  ju.'^t  as  lax  and 
faulty  in  our  handlins  of  the  postmcar- 
ceration  process  The  task  of  rehabilitat- 
ing    the     ofTender — in     particular     the 


youthful  ofTender— only  begins  when  he 
leaves  prison.  The  parolee  needs  assist- 
ance If  he  is  to  adjust  successfully  to 
society.  At  present,  too  little  of  this 
assistance  is  available. 

We  know  that  at  a  bare  minimum,  an 
efficiently  run  i>arole  department  re- 
quires one  officer  to  every  50  releasees. 
Currently,  in  most  jurisdictions,  a  parole 
officer's  usual  caseload  ranges  from  100 
to  200  men. 

We  also  know  that  it  is  important  for 
the  ex-convict  to  find  steady  employ- 
ment paying  decent  wages  as  soon  after 
his  release  as  possible.  Yet  large-scale 
state  employment  services  to  assist  him 
are  non-existent  A  majority  of  those 
who  obtain  work  beginning  immediately 
after  prison  do  so  with  private  and  not 
public  assistance  And  meaningful  jobs 
at  decent  p>ay  are  hard  to  find.  Most 
wages  barely  reach  the  subsistence  level 
The  average  Federal  offender  earns  less 
than  S200  a  month  during  the  period 
immediately  following  his  release.  Only 
25  percent  of  all  Federal  releasees  work 
even  80  percent  of  the  time  during  their 
first  month  out  of  prison  and  only  40 
percent  obtain  this  much  work  within 
the  first  3  months.  During  this  same 
period  nearly  20  percent  of  the  releasees 
have  found  no  work  at  all. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  ex- 
convict  must  normally  turn  to  friends 
or  to  family  for  assistance.  If  he  is  re- 
jected by  them,  then  his  next  step  is  a 
welfare  mission  or  skid  row  At  any  point 
along  the  way  it  may  simply  be  easier 
for  him  to  return  to  crime. 

And  In  fact  the  rate  of  recidivism  for 
released  criminal  offenders  is  extremely 
high.  A  recent  study  of  adult  offenders 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  revealed  that 
only  17  percent  of  them  had  not  been 
previously  convicted  of  a  crime,  and  that 
only  35  percent  had  not  been  institu- 
tionalized prior  to  their  current  convic- 
tion After  a  limited  study  of  released 
offenders.  Prof.  Daniel  Glaser  found  that 
over  one-third  of  those  who  are  released 
will  be  convicted  and  returned  to  pri.son 
again.  Still  others  will  violate  parole  and 
find  themselves  back  in  incarceration 
facilities. 

The  difficult  question  that  faces  this 
Nation  Is  how  best  to  deal  with  this  re- 
current cycle  which  continually  brings 
those  who  have  once  had  a  taste  of  the 
criminal  process  back  Into  contact  %-ith 
that  process.  From  the  little  information 
that  we  have,  the  answer  appears  to  lie 
in  a  greater  commitment  to  rehabilita- 
tion We  must  help  supply  jobs  and  serv- 
ices to  those  who  are  arrested  and  then 
released  before  or  after  trial.  We  must 
educate  and  vocationally  train  tho.se  who 
are  in  prison:  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  supply  guidance  and  help  find  employ- 
ment for  those  who  are  released  from 
incarceration  facilities. 

The  task  ahead  will  not  be  simple  for 
we  know  .something  about  the  back- 
ground of  the  average  young  ofTender 
A  study  conducted  in  Atlanta  revealed 
that  the  typical  boy  sent  to  a  State 
training  school  was  3  4  years  behind  his 
contemporaries  in  basic  skills  like  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  that  almost  40  per- 
cent of  those  appearing  in  juvenile  courts 
were  5  years  behind  the  average  young- 


ster Le.ss  than  5  percent  of  tho.se  in  pri.s- 
on  have  had  any  college  training  and 
only  17  percent — less  than  one-third  the 
national  average— have  finished  high 
school.  A  recent  survey  found  that  the 
number  of  totally  unskilled  laborers  In 
the  prison  population  Is  almost  three 
times  the  national  average.  Over  75  per- 
cent of  the  men  in  Federal  prisons  lacked 
steady  employment  during  the  2  years 
before  they  went  to  prison. 

On  Sunday.  Mayor  Llnd.<ay  and  I  an- 
nounced that  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  are  now  In 
the  process  of  developing  a  3-year  pilot 
project  for  New  York  City  to  help  solve 
one  phase  of  this  rehablUtation  problem. 
The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  place 
arrested  but  released  persons  in  jobs  or 
vocational  training  programs.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  experiment  will  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  diverting  appro- 
l)riate  cases  from  the  criminal  process 
and  securing  probation  as  well  as  sus- 
l)ended  sentences  for  offenders  who  do 
not  require  a  prison  .sentence.  With  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  New  York  City.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Vera  Institute  will  begin  Its 
rehabUilation  program  in  September 
1967.  I  assisted  m  arrangir.y;  the  Federal 
financing  for  this  experiment  because  I 
believe  that  It  will  show  how  successful 
this  Nation  can  be  in  reducing  recidivism 
If  it  will  just  devote  a  little  time  and 
attention   to  the  criminal  offender. 

The  bill  that  I  submit  today  urew  out 
of  a  suggestion  that  I  made  in  a  recent 
address  at  Columbia  Law  School:  it  is 
meant  to  complement  and  broaden  the 
ramifications  of  the  Vera  experiment.  It 
Is  also  a  demonstration  prouram  and  as 
such  It  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
rehabilitating  and  making  productive 
citizens  out  of  our  entire  prison  popula- 
tion. But  it  should  prove  to  be  a  .step  in 
the  right  direction  liiid.  as  a  demonstra- 
tion procram.  will  provide  us  with  infor- 
mation to  know  the  future  course  of 
action  we  must  take  if  we  are  to  reduce 
substantially  the  rate  of  recidivism  in 
this  country. 

The  bill  constitutes  an  amendment  to 
section  805  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  It  provides  that  over  the 
next  3  fiscal  years,  team.s  composed  of 
VISTA  volunteers  and  qual.fied  instruc- 
tors will  be  placed  In  no  more  than  six 
prison  facilities  in  or  nearby  six  of  our 
large  cities.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  young  adult  criminal  offenders 
with  intensive  education  training,  and 
counseling  during  the  6  to  8  months 
prior  to  release  from  confinement  and 
during  the  6  to  8  months  immediately 
following  release.  The  teachers  will  be 
based  at  the  prison  facilities  and  each 
instructor  will  work  with  10  prisoners  at 
a  time.  The  VISTA  volunteers  will  work 
in  the  community  with  caseloads  of  four 
offenders  who  have  previously  received 
intensive  training  at  the  prisons.  The 
teams  of  volunteers  and  teachers  will  re- 
ceive close  supervision  not  only  from 
their  own  leaders  but  from  community 
sponsoring  groups  comix).scd  of  judges, 
prison  and  parole  officials,  and  crimi- 
nologists. The  work  of  these  teams  will 
in  no  way  conflict  with  the  operations  of 
local    corrections    departments;    rather 
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the  activities  of  VISTA  and  its  afiftliated 
teachers  wUl  only  supplement  existing 
programs.  In  short,  those  cities  which 
desire  to  participate  in  this  experimental 
project  will  have  to  offer  close  coopera- 
tion and  assistance,  but  they  will  not 
have  to  disturb  or  change  their  ongoing 
correctional  policies. 

As  designed,  this  project  should  help 
solve  many  of  the  problems  that  we  know 
arise  in  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal  of- 
fenders. First,  it  provides  a  means  for 
bringing  educational  skills  to  a  number 
of  incarcerated  offenders.  We  are  now 
learning  of  the  remarkable  results  that 
intensive  training  programs  can  have  for 
disadvantaged  youths.  A  demonstration 
project  at  the  Rhode  Island  Adult  Cor- 
rectional Institution  revealed  that  30 
hours  of  training  increased  the  reading 
skills  of  participants  by  one  full  grade. 
A  study  in  Detroit  demonstrated  that 
under  intensive  teacher-training  the 
failure  rate  of  underprivileged  high 
school  students  in  their  courses  could  be 
halved.  Finally,  the  innovative  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  such  cor- 
rectional institutions  as  Draper  in  El- 
more. Ala.,  and  Lorton  in  Washington, 
D.C..  have  shown  that  saturation  training 
protirams  and  extensive  counseling  can 
significantly  decrease  the  possibihty  that 
the  released  offender  will  again  engage  in 
criminal  activities. 

Under  the  bill  I  put  before  you  today — 
a  bill  which  builds  on  these  past  experi- 
ments^— qualified  instructors  will  have 
between  6  and  8  months  to  work  inten- 
sively with  young  adult  offenders.  Every 
rea-son  exists  for  believing  that  under 
this  type  of  training,  young  offenders  will 
advance  anywhere  from  two  to  four 
grades  in  their  educational  abilities  and 
begin  to  develop  the  necessary  skills  to 
take  full  advantage  of  numerous  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Second,  the  work  of  the  VISTA  volun- 
teers during  the  pre-release  phase  will 
serve  to  shape  the  training  that  prison- 
ers receive  to  the  positions  they  will  hold 
upon  leaving  the  correctional  institution. 
Until  now.  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  prison  rehabilitation  has  been  that  in- 
mates rarely  receive  training  that  will 
aid  tiiem  upon  release.  In  an  initial  study 
of  Federal  ex-convicts.  Professor  Glaser 
found  that  of  those  who  find  jobs,  only 
17  percent  have  employment  related  to 
their  work  in  prison.  Under  this  experi- 
mental program,  the  VISTA  volunteer 
will  meet  with  his  assigned  charges  soon 
after  they  have  come  under  Teacher 
Corps  supervision;  he  will  then  begin  to 
seek  out  a  suitable  job  or  vocational  pro- 
gram for  each  of  these  men.  Once  the 
VISTA  volunteer  begins  to  develop  a 
position  for  his  charge,  then  the  teacher 
a.ssigned  to  the  case  can  structure  the 
individual's  educational  program  toward 
his  actual  plans  upon  release.  Through 
coordinated  planning,  the  prisoner  will 
reenter  .society  not  only  with  definite 
prospects  for  a  useful  life  but  with  a  real- 
ization that  he  is  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  problems  that  will  arise  at  his  new 
job. 

Third,  the  VISTA  volunteer  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  his  charge  for  be- 
tween 6  to  8  months  after  release.  His 
assignment  will  be  to  offer  guidance  and 


counsel.  The  few  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  the  problems  faced  by  releasees 
reveal  that  what  these  men  need  most 
are  advisers  and  not  new  authority  fig- 
ures. They  must  be  provided  with  con- 
stant attention  and  assistance  if  their 
alienation  from  society  is  to  be  reduced. 
The  VISTA  volunteer  must  therefore 
serve  as  the  link  between  the  releasee 
and  his  community.  He  must  not  only 
be  a  friend  but  a  mentor  who  must  seek 
ways  to  help  his  charges  reintegrate 
themselves  into  an  all  too  hostile  en- 
vironment. 

Poiuiii,  the  bill  provides  for  a  large 
research  effort  as  a  means  for  supplying 
us  with  detailed  information  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  reha- 
bilitation programs.  We  must  ascertain 
more  fully  the  reason  why  some  releases 
fail  while  others  succeed.  We  must  an- 
alyze the  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
absorption  of  some  ex-convicts  into  the 
world  of  law-abiding  contributing  citi- 
zens. And  we  must  determine  whether 
the  program  I  am  here  suggesting  is  suc- 
ceeding in  substantially  reducing  recidi- 
vism and  is  therefore  a  worthy  model  to 
be  expanded  by  Congress  and  to  be 
copied  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  program  that  I  am  requesting  calls 
for  only  a  small  outlay  of  Federal  fimds. 
During  fiscal  year  1968,  less  than  $1.3 
million  will  be  needed;  during  the  follow- 
ing 2  fiscal  years  of  this  3-year  experi- 
ment less  than  $2  million  a  year  will  be 
required.  From  the  judges,  corrections 
officials,  and  criminologists  that  I  have 
spoken  to  about  this  bill,  I  have  received 
nothing  but  enthusiastic  responses.  Since 
VISTA  has  already  engaged  in  several 
projects  involving  the  criminal  process, 
this  program  should  not  prove  to  be  a 
major  divergence  from  its  existing  fimc- 
tions.  In  fact,  I  have  drawn  on  the  ex- 
pertise of  both  VISTA  and  the  Teacher 
Corps  in  working  out  the  mechanics  of 
this  demonstration  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  pertaining  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  its  entirety.  I  also  request  that  a  short 
summary  of  the  program,  and  a  more 
complete  analysis  of  the  requested  ap- 
propriation be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  of  the  rehabilitation  dem- 
onstration program  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1789)  to  authorize  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  help  young 
adult  criminal  offenders  through  the 
services  of  members  of  VISTA  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  or  other  qualified  teach- 
ers, introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.   1789 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  805 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  the  section  designation  and  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

•'(b)  (1)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants,  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  for  the  conduct  of,  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  not  more  than  four  metro- 
politan areas  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  in  not  more  than  six  met- 
ropolitan areas  for  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  under  which  volunteers  un- 
der section  802  and  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  established  pursuant  to  part  B  of  title 
V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  or 
other  qualified  teachers,  provide  criminal  of- 
fenders, aged  sixteen  through  twenty-five, 
with  intensive  education,  training,  and  coun- 
seling for  at  least  a  six-month  period  prior  to 
their  release  from  confinement  and  for  at 
least  a  six-month  period  thereafter.  The  Di- 
rector Is  authorized  either  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  for  the  use  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  of  the  services  of  not  more  than  forty 
members  of  the  Teachers  Corps  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  of  the 
services  of  not  more  than  sixty  members  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  years.  Or  to  hire 
the  same  numbers  of  qualified  teachers  dur- 
ing the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,290,000  for  the  nscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  $1,926,500  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection." 

The  rehabilitation  demonstration  pro- 
gram presented  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  is  as  follows: 

Rehabilitation  Demonstration  Program 

1.  The  program  will  operate  for  three  years. 
It  will  involve  four  prisons  during  the  first 
year  and  six  prisons  during  the  second  and 
third  years.  The  required  appropriation  will 
be  under  $1.3  million  for  year  one  and  under 
$2.0  million  for  each  of  the  two  subsequent 
years. 

2.  The  controlling  organization  will  be 
VISTA.  It  will  contract  with  either  the 
Teacher  Corps  or  with  individual  teachers 
in  order  to  provide  the  requisite  number  of 
instructors  for  the  prison  facilities. 

3.  The  program  will  treat  young  adult  of- 
fenders who  are  in  the  age  range  between 
16  and  25 

4.  The  program  will  operate  in  the  follow- 
ing wav: 

a.  During  year  one,  100  VISTA  volunteers 
will  be  needed  along  with  40  teachers; 

b  During  years  two  and  three,  150  VISTA 
volunteers  will  be  needed  along  with  60 
teachers; 

c.  It  is  expected  that  these  groups  of 
teachers  and  volunteers  will  be  divided 
evenly  between  the  participating  cities.  But 
II  the  Program  Director  decides  that  a  some- 
what unequal  distribution  will  better  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  program,  he  may  divide 
the  participants  up  in  that  manner. 

d.  The  teachers  will  work  with  the  prison- 
ers during  the  six  to  eight  months  prior  to 
their  release.  They  will  work  with  them  in  a 
1  to  10  ratio.  Each  project  will  therefore 
work  with  100  prisoners  at  any  one  time  and 
between  150  and  200  a  year. 

e.  In  the  first  week  there  will  be  educa- 
tional testing  to  ascertain  the  individual 
needs  of  prisoners  so  that  particular  re- 
medial education  can  be  planned.  The  break- 
down of  a  group  of  100  should  produce  a 
small  number  of  individuals  who  are  at  or 
near  high  school  graduation  and  have  col- 
lege potential,  a  second  group  who  must  be 
considered  functional  illiterates,  and  a  large 
remainder  who  are  at  various  levels  in  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  The  early  months 
of  the  teaching  program  should  call  for  an 
intensive  remedial  program  in  English  and 
arithmetic  at  the  individual's  level  and  pace. 
It  would  probably  be  convenient  to  divide 
the  sample  into  small  groups  of  comparable 
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,      ,      „x  ,.tni,»  rpnm  t^ach-  Budofit— Continued                        ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 

m%''YnTo°4ermn:°'t!ve"  m  t'odT  "nt^r-  ..1  .continued                           printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 

Slr^'around  '  tms    Intensive    .asic    worK      Executive  staff:  ^^''^'^''^  T^y.'^'^^V^    \-^AfiOX^^^ 

would    be    special    work    in    the   social    and  i  Head  In  each  city  (4  v  $15,000)       $60,000     sponsor  of   the  bill   (S.   lODlJ    to  permit 

physical  sciences,  as  well  as  history  and  lit-  ^    project    coordinator    (Waah-                        a    compact    or    agreement    between    tne 

erature  utilizing  ?ood  nim  materials,  guest  mgton)    17.000     several    States    relating    to    taxation    of 

exp«rt  teachers  and   perhaps  some  cultural     Research  staff:  multistate    taxpayers. 

trips  to  plays,   concerts,   movies,  etc    These  ^  ,_^  ^^^^  ^^y   (8y$i4.0OO> 112.000  r^.^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

would  be  structured  as  "breaHs"  In  the  basic  secretaries    plus    research    aids                        obiection    it  is  SO  ordered. 

academic  routine.  (16.»6,000)     »o.  ouu  J        vtaovt'SON  Mr   President,  I  ask 

f.  Within  a  month  after  a  prisoner  enters  Miscellaneous       for       facilities,                              ^  .                      "„f    that      nt    Its    next 

the   program    he   will   be   interNiewed    by   a  equipment,  loans  for  partlcl-                        unanimous    consent  /hat.    at    its    next 

VISTA   volunteer  who   will.   In  cooperation  J^^^  gtc-- 120.000     printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  irom 

with    exlstlni?    groups    in    the    community.  .      Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI  be  added  as  a 

begin  to  develop  a  suitable  Job  and  home  ^ot^i   1,290,000     cosponsor  of  the  bill    CS.   1585)    to  pro- 

for  the  offender  upon  his  release    (At  all  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  a—AODmoNAL  EXPENomTREs        vide  the  Coast  Guard  with  authority  to 

times    in    the   program     there    '^'■^^^    °"^     20  Teachers  --     eiSCOOO     conduct   research   and   development  for 

VISTA    voumteer  ^^^^^l'^%'l'\'Z,^°^'    fsupervisor;:::::::" 25.000     the  purpose  of  dealing  With  the  release 

SrLT^tT  ih^  teacher   atsign^tr  the     a^^^     50  VISTA  volunteers 217,600     of  harmful  fluids  carried  In  vessels^ 

^?/^t^ct  .re   the   indwTcfuars   ^ucatlonal      4  VISTA  supervisors...- 50.000  ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Drocram  toward   his   actual   prospects  upon      2  Executive  supervisors -—         JO.  uuu      obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

relMiae    Thus    if  the  prisoner  has  posslblll-      4  Research  staff V-"-;"  Mr     CLARK      Mr.     President,    I     ask 

ties  aa'a  cook  m  a  restaurant,  his  academic  8   Research   assistants  and  secre-         ^  ^^^     unanimous    consent    that,    at    its    next 

program  will  stress  the  weighty  ^hd  mea^-         ^\"   --^-— "":        go!  000     printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 

urements  and  recipe  arithmetic  needed  for     Miscellaneous    ^^^^  ^^  ^    ^„^^    ^  ^^^^  ^^  establish  an  In- 

'!i*    H^wm  wor'ic  "orderfo^s'  i^enTs  and  Total,  years  2  and  3 -       636,  500     'ternational  health,  education,  and  labor 

e^uten  instructions  provd™\y"  the  staff     Total,  year  l! - ^-^^O."""     program  to  provide  open  support  for  prl- 

^tws  restaurant  win  be  obtained  and  the  T^^T^     vate.  nongovernmental  activites  m  the 

offender  wui  be  drilled  so  that  he  can  deal  Total,  all  years 1.926,500      j^^i^s  of  health,  education,  and  labor,  and 

with   this  material   effectively    In  short,   as  _^_^^^_^^_                            other  welfare  fields. 

release  nears   the  prr>gr:\m  will  become  more  r^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

adapted  to  the  situation  which  will  actually  ADDITIONAL        COSPONCORS        OF     ^,^,^^(10^    it  is  so  ordered. 

be  faced  by  the  release.            ^^^^      ^^^^^^    ^  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION              ^^^     CLARK.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

vafua'bi'r  imiTIetwe'en'^hrprTsonerTnd^is  Mr     BYRD  of    West     Virginia.     Mr.     unanimous    consent    that,    at    Its    "ext 

community  and  familv  that  Is  not  existent  ^.^esident,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from     printing,  niy  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 

at  the  present  time    Prior  to  release  he  will  jj^^jjana  tMr   HartkeI.  I  ask  unanimous     sor  to  S.  1590,  a  bill  to  prohibit,  without 

help  obtain  jobs  for  the  prisoners,  introduce  ^^^^  ^^at    at  its  next  printing,  the     the  express  approval  of  Congress,  any 

the  employer  s  special  requirements  'n^o  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina     con.st ruction  which  would  result  in  alter- 

..%:^':hr;r.rtrrt°n'u?^e"^uc".':  ^iroftSfsraTtec\!rVt7?ctT;p?o;'iS     Z  ";nfsub.4uUial   n--r  an.  to  es. 

tl^na    and  training  programs  begun  in  the  disability  insurance  benefits  thereunder     [ablish  a  commission  to  stud>  the  ex^s^ 

institution    He  will  also  worfe  with  the  re-  j ^ .  ^^^.  ^dividual  who  is  blind  and  has     ing  and  future  space  needs  of  the  Con 

leMee'B  family  and  visit   the  releasee  every  j      ^     j     quarters  of  coverage,   and     gress.               ,_,^,^  ^T:.-^',r^-c-o    «7uv,«„t 

1  to  a  days  both  on  the  Job  and  in  the  home  »^^  ^^^^^  purposes                                                     The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

to  see  if  problems  are  developing   Finallv.  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without      objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

will  acqualr.t  the  releasee  with  all  available  J-^^  t-ttcoiuii^^J  v-'r  i                                                                   

rommun"t;  progr.ons  that  he  can  take  ad-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered                                                        

v^tTge  of    ^  Mr.    BYRD    Of    West    Virginia.    Mr.     ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    HEARING    ON 

I   The    VISTA    volunteers    will    work    In  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,         intFR- \MERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 

teams  cmp.  sed  normally  of  25  volunteers  ^^i  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana         BANK  BILL  'S    1688 1 

and  2  supervisors   Smaller  teams  of  5  voiun-  ,  Mr    HartkeI  .  that,  at  Its  next  printing.                ^                  ,^„^    ,,      „       i^„„f    tHo 

teers  may  be  formed  in  centers  situated  In  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^  Senator   from   Rhode          Mr    FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 

the  area*  the  releasees  will  be  living  m  after  ..  ^^    ^^^    PastoreI    added    as   a   CO-     Committee    on    Foreign    Relations    has 

reie:.se    It  Ls  possible  that  with  n;""'<^'.P^'  sponsor  of  the  bill— S    1736— to  provide     scheduled  a  public   hearing  at   10  a.m. 

rn^TrelL'^-for'^e^'^-mt'Tr /^^Ln^n'n^g  ScTeTsed 'opportunities  for  students  In     Thursday^NIay  18^  1967^  to  i.cene^^  e^^^^^ 

group  should  provide  the  necessary  contacts  higher    education    for    ofT-campus    em-     mnny  on  S  J688_  authon/1   g    he  om  ea 

luh  existing  community  resources.  Super-  piovment    by   establishing    programs   of     States  to  contiibute  $900  millUni  to  me 

vision  for  t-e  volunteers  will  be  provided  bv  ,vork-studv  cooperative  education                Inter-Amencan  Development  Bank   ana 

VISTA,  but  the  local  sponsoring  group  will  _,      PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without     for  other  purpo.ses   The  hearing  win  oe 

have  final  control  over  most  of  the  impor-  j^.p^^j^^^  It  Is  so  ordered                                  held   in  room  4221  of  tiie  New  Senate 

staff   must    help   select    those   prisoners   who  ^^^^  printing                                                                                          ^——^^^•^-^ 

will  p.irtlclpate  in  the  program  and  establish  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without      ..^TICE    OF    RECEIPT    OF    NOMINA- 

meaningful  control  groupsjt  win  h^ve  to     objection.  It  l.s  so  ..dered  ?S)N    BY    THE     COMMITTEE    ON 

V:^.Tr.;To^'::^^^ ^'Tr.::^.^^^  Mr^  ^^^^"  t'^tha^'afTtl-  'n"?t         ^SSyAcI  relations 
-■;rwiil"drpenrV^n  r^aTabiirs     "p^i^n^ilng^The^rmrof^^h^e' s::.a;"r  f^n^         Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    Mr    P-ldent    as 
of    those   Who    are    selected    to   head    these     Indiana  I  Mr.  BayhI   be  added  as  a  co-     clmirman  of  the  Committee  on  Foieign 

•taffs.  sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  .  S.J.  Res      Relation.'^,    I    desire    to    announce    that 

74'     to    provide    for    the    formulation,     today  the  Senate  received  the  following 

Budget  adoption,   administration,   and   periodic     nomination: 

YE^R   1  updating  of  a  comprehensive  plan   for        William  J    Porter^  of  Massachusetts 

Teachers  the  U  S    Capitol  Grounds  and  contigu-     a  Foreien  Service  officer  of  the  class  oi 

Instructor.   ,40.»7  500) *^^-'^     ous  related  and  influencing  areas.  career  minister,  to  be  .Embassador  Ex- 

Supervisors  ,4vjl2.500) 50.000  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without     traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 

''''vT.nnteer,    ( 100  <  «4  350)                 435  000     objection,  it  is  SO  Ordered.  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
siervts"^!8'^si2  5'oS* ::::::      SS^        Mr     MAGNUSON,    Mr.    President.    I     of  Korea. 
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In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  16.  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  bill.  S.  1161.  an  act  to  establish 
the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 


WHERE  WE  STAND 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
4,  the  distinguished  mayor  of  Chicago, 
Mayor  Daley,  held  a  mayor's  prayer 
breakfast,  very  largely  attended,  at  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel.  The  principal 
speaker  was  a  man  formerly  in  Govern- 
ment and  now  back  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  the  president 
of  that  bank,  Mr.  Herbert  V.  Prochnow. 
He  delivered  an  excellent  address  under 
the  title  'Where  We  Stand." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
address  be  printed  In  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  We  Stand 

(By  Herbert  V  Prochnow.  president,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago) 

Many  centuries  ago  a  great  nation  was 
struggling  to  determine  the  course  It  should 
follow.  The  distinguished  Old  Testament 
prophet  who  was  the  head  of  that  nation  was 
deeply  concerned  about  where  the  leaders  and 
elders  of  his  nation  stood  on  the  vital  Issues 
of  his  time.  He  said  to  them,  "Choose  thlB  day 
where  you  will  stand  Declare  your  position 
firmly  and  clearly,"  He  himself  stated  pre- 
cisely the  principles  he  would  serve  and  the 
high  Ideals  he  would  follow.  There  was  no 
confusion  In  his  mind  There  was  no  slick 
political  subterfuge  In  his  language. 

In  a  sense  every  f>erscn  Is  confronted  with 
such  choices  in  life.  Every  nation  must  also 
choose  where  It  will  stand  as  It  faces  the 
difficult  problems  of  national  existence  and 
leadership,  aid  as  It  writes  Its  history  among 
the  civilizations  of  the  world. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  small 
company  of  men  and  women  in  Europe  had  to 
choose  where  they  would  stand.  Their  ani- 
mating spirit  was  a  deep  religious  conviction 
and  a  belief  in  self-government.  They  chose 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  In  December  and  bring 
a  small  boat  to  anchor  in  Plymouth  Harbor. 
If  you  measure  their  choice  In  terms  of  ease 
and  safety,  it  was  a  disastrous  decision.  But 
with  their  decision  they  launched  the  con- 
quest of  a  wilderness  and  established  a  new 
nation. 

nils  small  company  of  men  and  women  did 
not  believe  that  the  conditions  of  life  ought 
to  be  anything  but  a  challenge,  or  that  the 
rewards  of  life  could  be  jxissessed  except 
through  valiant  effort.  They  had  made  their 
choice  and  they  went  their  way  without  dis- 
may and  with  a  definite  purpose  and  high 
aspiration.  They  knew  where  they  would 
stand.  In  the  poverty  of  their  resources,  the 
obscurity  of  their  beginnings,  and  the 
grandeur  of  their  achievements,  this  Is  one 
of  the  great  stories  of  history. 

A  century  .md  a  half  later  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  colonies  met  In  Phila- 
delphia. They  faced  a  critical  situation  In- 
volving their  lives  and  fortunes.  They  were 
there  to  ciioose  wliere  they  would  stand  on 


the  great  issues  of  their  time.  A  tall,  auburn- 
haired.  Virginian  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  statement  of  principles  which  would 
guide  them.  In  less  than  a  month,  he  pro- 
duced a  document  which  was  to  change  the 
course  of  world  history.  These  men  In  solemn 
assembly  made  the  choice  of  where  they 
would  stand.  They  chose  to  reaffirm  their 
belief  in  the  great  truths  that  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  have  certain  Inalien- 
able rights,  and  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

As  we  march  down  through  the  years,  we 
see  booms  and  depressions,  crop  failures  and 
crises,  triumphs  and  the  tragedy  of  a  Civil 
War.  But  once  the  people  understood  a  great 
Issue  they  chose  wisely  the  course  they  would 
follow. 

Then  came  the  fabulous  years  from  1870 
to  1914  when,  despite  the  crises  of  1873  and 
1893,  our  people  were  choosing  the  course  of 
dynamic  economic  expansion.  They  were 
choosing  the  course  of  risk-taking  with  losses 
for  failure  and  rewards  for  successful  busi- 
ness venture.  They  were  spanning  a  conti- 
nent with  covered  wagons  and  railroads.  By 
1880.  the  value  of  manufactured  products 
and  the  capital  Invested  in  manufacturing 
Industries  had  each  Increased  to  over  five 
times  the  level  of  1850,  only  30  years  earlier. 
In  this  period  of  enormous  expansion,  hu- 
man nature  was  swinging  the  pendulum 
high.  There  was  speculation.  There  were 
economic  excesses,  but  each  time  the  people 
departed  from  sound  principles,  they  re- 
turned to  them.  They  eliminated  their  ex- 
travagance. They  paid  off  their  losses  from 
speculative  ventures  and  got  back  on  solid 
ground.  The  thrifty,  those  who  work,  those 
who  save,  and  those  who  accumulate  new 
capital  for  financing  the  economy  soundly, 
have  always  finally  swayed  the  issue. 

In  the  half  century  from  1914  to  the  pres- 
ent, we  have  had  one  of  the  most  amazing 
chapters  In  our  history.  We  are  weaving  the 
economic  life  of  the  world  into  a  single  fab- 
ric. We  are  now  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  history.  In  the  development  of  this  nation 
our  people  chose  a  government  and  a  con- 
stitution that  gave  them  religious  and  politi- 
cal freedom  and  encouraged  initiative,  enter- 
prise, responsibility.  Industry,  thrift  and  In- 
ventive genius. 

Working  hours  are  at  their  shortest,  and 
leisure  and  its  luxurious  use  are  at  the  high- 
est point  ever  known  in  any  nation.  Our  total 
real  national  product  has  nearly  doubled 
every  20  years.  The  average  worker  receives 
better  wages,  has  shorter  hours,  produces 
more  goods  and  has  more  plant,  equipment 
and  energy  working  for  him  than  any  worker 
In  the  world.  Less  than  7  per  cent  of  our 
workers  are  required  to  feed  our  people,  and 
93  per  cent  are  now  free  to  produce  other 
goods  and  services  to  raise  our  standard  of 
living. 

Our  people  are  wealthier  than  ever  before. 
Average  family  Income,  in  constant  1958  dol- 
lars, is  now  estimated  at  $8,270  a  year.  Over 
20  million  of  our  people  are  shareholders  in 
American  Industry. 

We  are  also  healthier  than  ever.  Private 
business  corporations  and  great  research 
foundations  with  large  expenditures  fight 
back  the  horizons  of  medical  and  scientific 
knowledge. 

Nowhere  else  In  the  world  Is  there  such 
eagerness  to  provide  for  the  future  of  the 
family  and  such  resolute  individual  initiative 
in  so  doing.  Life  insurance  in  force  amounts 
to  over  $900  billion  and  averages  $14,700  per 
family. 

We  are  healthier  and  wealthier,  and  by  the 
measurable  standards  we  are  even  wiser. 
Thirty  years  ago  only  one  out  of  every  eight 
employed  Americans  had  been  to  high  school. 
Today  four  out  of  five  children  of  high  school 
age  attend  high  school.  Thirty  years  ago  only 
4  per  cent  of  the  young  people  of  college 
age  were  in  college.  Today  the  figure  Is  35  per 
cent  for  the  entire  country  and  closer  to  50 


per  cent  for  metropolitan  areas.  Fifty-six 
million  students,  or  about  28  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  are  enrolled  In  our  schools 
and  colleges,  a  number  of  students  greater 
than  the  entire  population  of  France  or  Italy. 

Ten  thousand  public  libraries  put  a  book 
education  just  around  the  corner  from  mil- 
lions of  American  homes. 

Over  62  per  cent  of  our  families  are  home- 
owners. Flfty-slx  million  families,  over  95 
per  cent  of  all  families,  have  television  and 
can  hear  a  Western  every  day.  Prom  8,000 
registered  automobiles  In  1,900.  we  now  have 
more  than  75  million,  and  they  are  all  out 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Almost  2  million  of  our  people  go  abroad 
each  year  and  they  sjjend  about  $2  billion, 
which  affluence  gives  us  pome  trouble  with 
our  balance  of  payments.  Our  people  are 
also  spending  over  $26  billion  a  year  Just  for 
recreation.  They  travel  and  tour  as  no  people 
In  history  ever  did. 

We  are  able  now  to  produce  more  at  the 
same  time  that  we  reduce  our  hours  of  work. 
An  unskilled  worker  in  1900  received  $1.50  a 
day  and  worked  10  hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week.  No  one  had  heard  of  a  five-day  week. 
In  1900,  a  working  man  earned  $400  to  $500 
a  year.  Today  a  worker  In  manufacturing 
earns  $5,800  a  year.  The  average  man  now 
enters  the  labor  force  later  and  leaves  it 
earlier  than  ever  before.  Our  work  lives  are 
shortening.  Our  leisure  lives  are  lengthening. 

No  other  nation  can  approach  In  magni- 
tude the  Industrial  power  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  capacity  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
The  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  is  approximately  twice  that  of  Its 
nearest  rival,  Soviet  Russia,  and  six  times 
that  of  the  third  largest  economy,  West  Ger- 
many. We  have  witnessed  in  this  nation  the 
social  ministry  of  a  machine  civilization 
under  a  system  of  private  capital  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  which  has  made  Increasingly 
available  to  the  masses  the  comforts,  con- 
veniences and  cultural  advantages  that  once 
were  the  privilege  of  the  lew. 

Guided  by  Providence,  the  first  Americans 
entered  the  wilderness.  They  took  a  forked 
stick  and  made  a  steel  plough.  They  took  a 
crude  sickle  and  made  a  reaper.  They  took 
a  wagon  and  made  an  automobile,  a  truck, 
and  a  tractor.  They  took  a  metal  thread  and 
made  an  ocean  cable.  They  took  rough  type 
and  made  giant  color  printing  presses.  They 
took  a  forest  trail  and  made  an  express  high- 
way. Soon  a  wrllderness  was  pouring  forth  its 
riches  from  farm  and  factory.  The  vast  soli- 
tudes of  a  continent  became  a  nation  of  195 
million  people.  Where  once  there  rose  the 
smoke  of  the  wigwams,  there  rose  the  noise 
of  Industry,  the  halls  of  learning  and  the 
temples  of  religion.  Man  Is  the  child  of  eco- 
nomic progress,  but  he  Is  also  the  child  of 
God.  His  foot  Is  up>on  the  clod,  but  In  his 
moments  of  greatness  his  forehead  grazes 
the  stars. 

Our  people  have  chosen  wisely  the  course 
this  n.Ttion  should  follow  and  the  principles 
It  should  serve.  They  have  known  where  they 
stood.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  achievements  of  the  nation. 

We  have  our  problems  and  our  areas  where 
standards  of  living  are  not  as  good  as  they 
should  be.  However.  If  one  measures  the 
American  economy  by  Its  gross  national  prod- 
uct, personal  Income,  wage  scales,  property, 
insurance,  savings,  travel,  education,  health, 
recreation,  transportation,  communication, 
highways,  housing,  food,  clothing  and  the 
whole  standard  of  living,  history  reveals  no 
comparable  record  where  so  many  have  fared 
so  well. 

And  yet.  as  this  nation  stands  at  the  peak 
of  Its  power.  It  is  confronted  with  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  In  Its  history.  We 
stand  in  the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs 
at  one  of  those  decisive  moments  In  history 
when  as  the  prophet  centuries  ago  said.  "This 
day  you  must  choose."  We  must  choose  be- 
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tween  greatness  and  mediocrity  We  must 
chooee  between  expediency  and  principle  In 
the  processes  ol  history  nations  as  well  aj 
men  are  Anally  Judged  Nations  succeed  and 
nations  fall. 

We  may  pray  that  wisdom  ha«  come  with 
our  wealth  and  that  vision  has  come  with 
our  p<-iwer 

Consider  some  of  the  major  choices  that 
now  confront  us  We  say  that  a  nation  may 
spend  more  than  It  takes  In  when  the  econ- 
omy needs  to  be  stimulated  But  we  declare 
that  a  nation  mast  show  at  least  a  balanced 
budget  and  preferably  a  surplus  In  times  of 
business  prosperity.  This  has  been  the  eco- 
nomic (fospel  of  this  generation  But  we 
reailv  do  not  believe  It,  or  we  lack  the  self- 
discipline  to  practice  what  we  profess  We 
are  unwilling  to  pay  for  our  spending  even 
when  we  are  prosperous.  This  has  been  true 
for  decades  A  distinguished  journalist  has 
said  that  sometimes  a  nations  character 
needs  to  assert  itself  Sometimes  a  nation 
needs  to  say  that  It  Is  willing  to  pay  for 
what  It  is  willing  to  spend  And  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  fall  In  malting  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  our  schools  and 
urgent   human  need 

The  national  governments  of  Western 
Europe — the  great  demcicracies  of  the  world — 
have  followed  financial  policies  not  wholly 
unlike  ours  It  is  a  significant  economic  fact 
that  in  the  Western  World  In  the  last  few 
years,  when  the  need  clearly  existed  for 
dampening  overheated.  Inflated  economies, 
the  governments  of  the  Western  World  have 
been  unwilling  to  reduce  their  spending  or 
raise  taxes 

The  governor  of  one  of  the  great  central 
banks  of  Europe  said  to  me  recently.  "In  a 
modern  democracy  you  cannot  expect  that 
a  government  will  reduce  Its  spending  The 
people  make  strong  demands  for  Increased 
government  spending  The  best  you  can  hope 
for  is  that  you  can  do  something  about  hold- 
ing down  the  size  of  the  Increase  In  the 
expenditures  " 

We  need  also  to  decide  where  we  stand  on 
the  problem  of  the  deficit  which  has  persisted 
for  fifteen  years  In  our  balance  of  payments. 
Our  e.xpenditures  m  Viet  Nam  are  making 
the  problem  more  difficult  But  the  time  has 
clearly  arrived  for  us  to  demonstrate  that 
we  have  the  capacity,  the  determination,  and 
the  self-disclpllne  to  bring  our  balance  of 
payments  more  nearly  Into  equilibrium  If 
we  do  not  succeed  In  solving  the  problem  of 
our  balance  of  payments,  there  Is  the  great 
danger  that  we  shall  have  more  and  more 
government  controls  on  the  outflow  of  funds 
from  this  country 

There  are  other  matters  on  which  we  need 
to  decide  where  we  stand.  When  we  find  It 
dlfflcult  to  live  within  our  Income,  ought  we 
not  at  least  set  down  our  priorities  for  ex- 
pe.-iditures''  If  we  cannot  do  everything, 
which  things  come  first?  In  what  order  do 
we  place  schools,  defense,  highways,  housing, 
he.^.ith.  welfare,  transportation,  the  conser- 
vation of  w.^ter  resources  agricultural  sub- 
sidies and  «pace  programs''  Which  are  the 
most  iirger.t  priorities' 

Our  international  relations  also  conatltute 
an  area  where  we  need  to  have  a  cle.irer 
Idea  of  where  we  st.ind.  As  we  have  learned 
in  two  World  Wars,  war  .always  recruits  emo- 
tional energies  and  builds  up  subtle  hypoc- 
risies to  Justify  Its  motives  and  its  flaming 
promise?  to  build  a  world  where  men  will  be 
free  from  want  But  at  the  end  men  awaken 
disillusioned  from  their  dreams  as  they  sur- 
vey the  destruction  and  political  upheaval 
After  World  W  ir  I  world  leadership  brought 
with  It  responsibilities  we  had  neither  antici- 
pated nor  sought  The  new  underdeveloped 
nations,  with  their  shaky  social  and  economic 
orders,  will  constitute  for  years  a  continu- 
ing threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  We  can- 
not Ignore  this  threat,  but  precisely  how  do 


we  meet  it?  We  no  longer  sit  at  the  ringside 
of  world  events.  We  are  in  the  arena. 

With  only  195  million  people,  can  we  solve 
problems  of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  disease.  In- 
adequate tax  systems.  inflaUon.  and  land 
reform  for  almost  one  and  one-half  billion 
people^  Eight  hundred  million  of  these  peo- 
ple l.ve  in  India.  Pakistan.  Indonesia  and 
Southeast  Asia.  50  million  In  the  Middle 
East.  240  million  in  Africa  and  230  million 
in  Latin  America. 

If  current  population  trend*  continue  for 
only  34  years.  80  per  cent  of  the  world's 
people  will  live  in  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America  Less  than  20  per  cent  will  live  In 
North  America  and  Europe,  including  Soviet 

RussIa 

By  the  end  of  this  century  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  human  race  will  be  white  Twen- 
ty-five per  cent  of  them  will  be  Chinese 
Twenty  per  cent  will  be  In  India.  They  will 
be  hungry.  The  conflict  then  may  not  be 
between  political  philosophies,  between 
communism  and  democracy.  It  may  well  be 
between  the  non-white  peoples  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  In  the  southern  half  of 
the  world  and  the  rich  industrial  highly 
developed  white  nations  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  world.  Are  these  underdeveloped  na- 
tions to  conclude  that  their  opportunity  to 
defeat  poverty.  Illiteracy,  hunger  and  dis- 
ease will  steadily  become  less  probable  In 
the  vears  ahead,  as  now  seems  possible? 
One  understands  why  the  underdeveloped 
nations  stir  une^a^ily  In  their  hopes  and  in 
their  dreams 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  Is  food. 
Per  capita  food  production  In  various  areas 
now  Is  less  than  it  was  before  World  War  II. 
Someone  has  said  that  2  out  of  every  5  Amer- 
ican wheat  farmers  are  now  working  to  feed 
India  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple have  Inadequate  food  supplies.  World 
food  production  has  been  lagging  behind 
population  growth.  In  Latin  America  and 
the  Par  East  food  production  is  below  the 
levels  of  25  years  ago.  In  the  last  live  years, 
the  population  of  Latin  America  has  In- 
creased almost  twice  as  fast  as  food  produc- 
tion 

Can  we  provide  pure  water  supplies  and 
drainage  systems  soon  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  these  people?  Can  we  supply  means 
of  transportaUon,  communication  and  power 
to  many  countries  that  are  completely  with- 
out such  facilities?  As  one  considers  the 
muddled  affairs  of  the  world  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  less  developed  nations,  It  seems 
inevitable  that  we  shall  face  a  turbulent 
and  politically  unstable  world  for  years  This 
Is  a  time  to  know  where  we  stand  and  to  be 
strong.  Can  we  really  live  above  the  world's 
struggles'*  Or  can  we  ever  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  maintain  order  wherever  trouble 
may  arise  In  the  entire  world?  If  not,  pre- 
cisely how  far  does  our  responsibility  go"* 
Where  do  we  stand? 

We  are  a  nation  with  a  substantial  sur- 
plus In  IW  international  trade  and  yet  with 
a  deficit  for  many  years  in  Its  International 
payments  A  nation  with  great  prosperity 
for  years  and  yet  unwilling  to  live  within 
its  income  A  nation  with  475  billion  of 
defease  expenditures  and  with  vast  pro- 
grams for  the  welfare  of  Us  people,  but  un- 
willing to  pay  for  what  It  spends.  A  nation 
thrust  Into  world  leadership  but  uncertain 
of  the  character  and  magnitude  of  Its 
responsibility 

There  is  one  other  major  area  where  we 
need  to  be  clear  about  where  we  stand.  Our 
machine  economy  has  p.assed  through  Its 
adolescence  Mass  production  by  automated 
and  power-driven  machinery  has  given  us 
an  almost  endless  flow  of  goods  for  our  peo- 
ple We  have  the  highest  standard  of  living 
m  history  We  have  the  world's  greatest 
consumer  mi^rket  We  produce  a  complex 
array  of  equipment  for  the  nation's  defense 


We  have  multiplied  the  physical  efforts  of 
labor  so  that  man  can  be  liberated  from 
poverty  For  the  first  time  in  human  history 
the  eflmlnatlon  of  economic  poverty  has 
become  a  distinct  possibility. 

But  we  have  not  always  recognized  that 
there  are  others  forms  of  poverty.  In  our 
dedication  to  the  commendable  obtectlve  of 
eliminating  economic  poverty,  we  have  for- 
gotten that  a  people  may  suffer  even  more 
from  spiritual  poverty  They  may  suffer  from 
poverty  of  character  They  may  suffer  from 
poverty  In  moral  stand.irds  Is  there  any 
clear  assurance  that  with  our  remarkable 
economic  progress  we  have  hud  a  comparable 
advance  In  the  things  that  are  spiritual? 
Is  there  any  assurance  that  with  higher 
and  higher  standards  of  living  we  have  had 
higher  and  higher  moral  st.tndards>  Is  there 
any  assurance  that  with  more  material  things 
we  have  greater  respect  for  law?  Is  there 
any  assurance  that  with  greater  affluence  we 
have  come  to  esteem  more  those  abiding 
values  in  a  civilization  that  Its  beyond  butter 
and  guns? 

The  critical  minds  of  our  time  are  deeply 
concerned  that  a  spiritual  concept  of  life 
may  have  lost  some  of  Its  slgniflcince  to 
our  people  Sometimes  It  seems  that  we  are 
living  In  the  chill  and  shadow  of  a  world 
whose  spiritual  values  iire  being  steadily 
eroded.  Are  the  transcendent  objectives  of 
the  nation  today  largely  concerned  with  the 
economic  aspects  of  our  lives?  Have  the 
growth  In  personal  Income.  Industrial  pro- 
duction and  gross  national  product  become 
the  nation's  status  symbols  and  the  over- 
riding objectives  of  our  national  life?  As  one 
looks  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  civilizations.  It  Is 
not  clear  that  as  nations  become  more  afflu- 
ent, their  spiritual  life,  morals  and  Ideals 
rose  to  higher  levels.  One  may  ask  whether 
It  is  adversity  or  affluence  that  stimulates 
men  to  greatness 

These  are  great  issues  which  confront  us. 
They  are  issues  on  which  we  must  make  a 
choice  There  is  a  time  for  the  discussion  of 
such  Issues  But  there  also  Is  a  time  when 
we  must  firmly  choose  where  we  will  stand. 
Perhaps  we  need  to  re.-iffirm  our  stmd  on  two 
great  principles  that  have  strongly  moti- 
vated the  conduct  of  our  people  throughout 
our  history  The  first  principle  is  our  recog- 
nition Of  the  sovereignty  of  God  We  need 
to  re-emphaslze  that  man  is  not  the  center 
of  the  universe  Pleasure  Is  not  the  goal  of 
the  people  Power  Is  not  the  goal  of  the 
government.  Expediency  Is  not  the  guiding 
principle  of  conduct  It  is  Providence  that  Is 
sovereign  and  gives  the  ultimate  objectives 
and  goal  to  mankind.  It  Is  the  City  of  God. 
as  St.  Augustine  said,  that  man  Is  to  build 
on  earth.  In  a  nation  where  faith  in  Provi- 
dence dies,  literature  loses  its  inspiration, 
art  Its  beauty,  government  Us  consecration, 
business  Its  ideals  and  labor  Us  dignity 

The  second  great  principle  we  need  to  re- 
emphaslze  is  the  divine  worth  of  man.  We 
believe  In  the  independence  and  dignity  of 
every  man.  for  he  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God   and   is   over-shadowed   only   by   Him. 

In  the  world  beset  by  bewildering  uncer- 
t.»lniy,  we  need  to  renew  our  allegiance  to  the 
t.w3  great  principles  of  the  sovereignty  of 
G.3d  and  the  divine  worth  of  mnn. 

As  the  prophet  said,  "Choose  this  day  where 
vou  will  stand." 
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F.    D.    R     IN    PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago  a  book  entitled  "The  First, 
New  Deal."  by  Prof.  Raymond  Moley. 
was  published  by  Harcourt.  Brace  & 
World.  Since  its  publication,  it  has  been 
winning  widespread  readership  and  in- 
creasing approval  in  many  quarters,  and 


has  been  over  this  period  very  thought- 
fully reviewed  by  many  competent 
critics. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
critics  has  been  Mr.  Robert  Moses,  for 
many  years  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Moses'  review  of  Professor  Moley's 
book  is  so  searching  and  comprehensive 
that  I  feel  that  it.  too,  deserves  an  ever 
wider  readership.  The  review  first  ap- 
peared in  the  December  12,  1966,  issue 
of  Newsweek,  and  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  text  of  the  review  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

F  D  R    IN   Perspective 

(Note. — Newsweek's  Contributing  Editor 
Raynioiul  Moley  was  in  the  thick  of  things 
during  the  early,  turbulent  days  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal.  His  new  book  of 
remlnl.scence  and  Judgment.  "The  First  New 
Deal  "  (577  pages.  Harcourt.  Brace  i-  World. 
512  50).  is  reviewed  by  Robert  Moses,  whose 
long.  multl-roIe  career  as  a  New  York  City 
public  servant  uniquely  qualifies  him  to 
write  about  the  Inner  councils  of  govern- 
ment.) 

Raymond  Moley's  "The  First  New  Deal"  Is 
an  honest  appraisal  of  the  first  Roosevelt 
term  It  begins  with  the  Brain  Trust  that 
he  assembled  following  Gov.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  nomination  as  President  In  1932, 
and  continues  to  1936.  The  words  BralnB 
Trust  were  invented  by  James  Kleran,  a  dis- 
tinguished New  York  Times  reporter.  In  place 
of  Privy  Council  which  President  Roosevelt 
had  suggested.  The  original  members  were 
Moley,  Adolph  Berle,  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson, 
Rexford  Tugwell,  Sen.  James  P.  Byrnes  and 
Sen.  Key  Pittman.  Roosevelt  clarified  Moley's 
status  by  venting  several  prominent  Demo- 
cratic leaders  that  Moley  was  to  head  a  per- 
sonal study  group  apart  from  political  man- 
agement. 

In  1936.  following  President  Roosevelt's 
nomination  for  a  second  term,  aside  from 
clashes  of  personality,  temperament  and 
ambition.  Moley  concluded  that  the  good  of 
his  boss  was  no  longer  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. His  difference  with  the  President  may 
be  sunimiirl?ed  by  saying  that  he  believed  in 
individuiil  enterprise  operating  in  a  free 
market   iind   Roosevelt   did   not. 

No  brief  review  of  the  Moley  book  can 
cover  the  extraordin.^ry  ferment  of  the  so- 
called  "Hundred  D.ivs.  '  Many  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  were  impulflve.  Others  aimed 
at.  and  some  achieved,  permanent  useful- 
ness. Origin  of  these  expedients  has  long 
been  in  {ll.-^puie.  The  major  attacks  on  un- 
employment were  declared  unconstitutional: 
Frances  Perkinss  grandiose  scheme  to  con- 
trol Industry  failed:  Hugh  Johnson,  rather 
than  Harold  Icke.s.  sliould  have  been  head 
of  Piiolic  Work.s  Instead  of  codes.  Sen.  Carter 
Glass,  not  the  President,  was  responsible  for 
the  Olass-Steiigall  bill  \<.hich  separated  com- 
mercial biiiiking  and  security  selling.  Fed- 
eral Depo;;it  Insurance  also  came  from  Con- 
gress, lis  did  much  of  the  TVA  concept. 
Moley  fairly  analyzes  these  disputed  pro- 
grams In  the  light  of  many  years  of  study. 
He  was  more  than  a  speechwrlter  skilled  In 
meeting  the  assignments  of  the  moment.  He 
had  ingrained  political  principles,  and  when 
the  First  New  Deal  turned  strongly  against 
bu.'^lness  and  toward  cultivating  urban  con- 
centrations, he  retired  to  Journalism,  teach- 
ing and  occasional  services  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

DOrBT 

How  long  does  the  jury  stay  out  before 
deciding  the  verdict  of  history?  What  delays 


the  nihil  obstat  and  imprimatur?  "What  secret 
debates  precede  elections  to  the  Academy? 
When  does  the  church  get  around  to  canoniz- 
ing the  martyr?  What  authority  lifts  the 
.sentence  of  ostracism?  When  does  public 
opinion  bring  back  the  exile  of  Devil's  Island? 
When  are  the  acerbities  of  the  time  suffi- 
ciently forgotten  to  establish  a  reputation 
beyond  the  perad venture  of  a  doubt?  To 
these  more  or  less  rhetorical  quesions, 
perusal  of  the  Moley  book  affords  no  easy 
reply. 

Other  questions  occur.  "When  is  the  time 
ripe  for  even  a  tentative  verdict?  Is  the 
tentative  verdict  reconsidered  periodically? 
Justices  of  our  highest  Court  sometimes  differ 
profoundly,  5  to  4,  on  the  fundamental  law. 
One  or  two  changes  In  the  Court  may  reverse 
the  verdict.  A  change  In  the  Constitution  may 
reverse  it  again.  Only  the  Medes  and  Persians 
made  Immutable  laws,  and,  as  the  punsters 
remark,  one  man's  Mede  Is  another's  Persian. 

Is  there  Indeed  ever  an  Indisputable  con- 
sensus of  opinion?  When  do  the  old  debates 
become  moot?  Still  another  related  problem 
rises  as  to  those  who  make  history — meet- 
ings of  the  inevitable  Informal  official  board 
of  advisers,  planners,  inner  circles,  political 
strategists,  brain  trusters,  kitchen  cabinets 
and  seminars  of  schools  of  economics  and 
social  movements.  "Why  is  it  that  when  the 
smoke-filled  rooms  have  been  finally  ven- 
tilated, there  Is  so  wide  a  difference  as  to 
what  was  said  and  done?  The  conferees  are 
honest,  intelligent  people  loyal  to  the  chief. 
Each  seems  to  have  his  own  story  of  what 
happened.  Sometimes  It  is  almost  Impiossible 
to  reconcile  the  accounts. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  emphasis  and  Inter- 
pretation? Do  they  think  and  talk  themselves 
into  dogmatic  assertions?  There  is  probably 
no  such  thing  as  absolutely  Impersonal  his- 
tory. Faulty  memories,  human  vanity,  unre- 
corded tones  and  overtones,  gestures  and 
manners  speaking,  expressions  baleful  and 
benign,  are  part  of  the  picture.  Einstein 
showed  that  light  rays  do  not  travel  In  a 
straight  line  but  are  bent  by  various  in- 
fluences Incomprehensible  to  laymen.  Does 
this  reasoning  apply  to  truth  as  well  as  light? 
Maybe  history  Is  an  art,  not  a  science. 

FEAR 

The  disputed  authorship  of  the  Roosevelt 
Inaugural  of  March  1933  Is  a  fine  example 
of  claim  and  counterclaim.  Moley  proves 
that  he  wrote  a  substantial  part  of  It.  Louis 
Howe  seems  to  have  Imagined  that  he  in- 
vented the  dubious,  overdone  phrase  "the 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 
Moley's  recollection  is  that  this  came  out  of  a 
piece  of  department-store  advertising  which 
Howe  saw  and  appropriated. 

The  Presidential  adviser  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  may  be  a  member  of 
Congress,  an  undersecretary,  a  minister  with- 
out portfolio,  a  Journalist  or  visiting  profes- 
sor, or  almost  anything  else.  He  may  even  be 
a  Judge.  If  he  Is  in  the  administration,  his 
least  equivocal  title  is  that  of  Assistant  to 
the  President.  Moley  seems  to  have  thovight 
so.  but  accepted  a  direct  appointment  by  the 
President  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Just  as  Tugwell  was  tapped  for  Assisti^nt 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  Is  always  a 
mistake  since  It  drives  a  v.edge  between  the 
Secretary,  a  Cabinet  member,  and  the  Chief 
Executive. 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  Cordell  Hull,  the 
Secretary  is  elderly,  proud,  touchy,  power- 
ful, experienced.  p>opular  In  Congress  and  at 
home,  he  naturally  resents  a  nominal  assist- 
ant imposed  on  him  from  above,  closer  to  the 
throne  and  operating  independently  on  rov- 
ing assignments.  Moley  In  the  first  hundred 
days  w-as  perhaps  the  second  man  in  the 
nation.  It  soon  developed  that  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  he  was  In  a  much  less  se- 
cure and  tenable  p>osltion.  Subsequent  events 
proved  that  Hull  bore  a  grudge. 


SQtriRREl.  CAGE 

Every  potentate,  royal  or  common,  aristo- 
cratic or  plebeian,  needs  close.  Intelligent, 
experienced,  unselfish  friends  who  have  no 
axe  to  grind,  no  chestnuts  to  fry,  nothing  to 
offer  but  loyalty  and  disinterested  advice. 
For  every  dozen  vain  and  ambitious  War- 
wicks  there  is  one  homely  fidus  Achate!:,  a 
chosen  companion  who  asks  only  to  be  In- 
conspicuous and  helpful  and  Is  even  willing 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  process.  Roosevelt,  be- 
cause of  the  effects  of  his  almost  tragic  infan- 
tile paralysis,  was  especially  dependent  on 
those  close  to  him.  He  had  enormous  stami- 
na and  superb  physical  and  moral  courage, 
but  he  had  to  lean  on  others,  prot.ect  him- 
self and  conserve  his  strength.  As  President, 
he  was  an  invalid  sealed  In  a  harness  and 
mostly  imprisoned  in  a  fabulous,  restored 
colonial  mansion,  half  museum  and  half 
squirrel  cage. 

In  this  context  I  find  It  hard  to  accept 
Moley's  dictum  that  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  In- 
fluence on  the  I»resldent  was  not  history  and 
that  her  personal  career  began  only  after 
the  President's  death.  The  claim  of  this  loyal 
friend  goes  back  to  the  hour  at  Campobello 
when  she  encouraged  a  cripple  to  stand,  and 
to  those  first  years  in  Washington  when  he 
leaned  so  heavily  on  her.  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  make  fun  of  Eleanor  Rooevelt's 
oddities  should  recall  Disraeli's  remark  when 
one  of  his  sophisticated  friends  made  whim- 
sical fun  of  Disraeli's  wife,  Mary  Anne,  Dis- 
raeli's biographer  reports  It  In  this  way: 
"One  day  the  cold  and  daring  George  Smythe 
made  bold  to  ask  Disraeli  whether  his  wife's 
conversation  did  not  annoy  him  Just  a  little. 
'Oh.  no.  I  am  never  put  out  by  that.'  "Well, 
Dis,  you  must  be  a  man  of  most  extraordi- 
nary qualities.'  'Not  at  all.  I  only  possess  one 
quality  in  which  most  men  are  deficient: 
gratitude'." 

STRINGS 

Moley  by  numerous  examples  Indicates 
that  the  President  was  adept  at  assigning 
the  same  Job  to  various  people  for  inde- 
pendent study,  each  thinking  he  was  alone 
on  a  secret  trail.  Sometimes  an  assignment 
went  confidentially  to  a  deputy  without  noti- 
fying the  head  man.  Roosevelt  always  had 
several  strings  to  his  bow  and,  thoroughly 
to  scramble  the  metaphor,  one  string  didn't 
know  what  the  other  was  doing.  It  worked 
as  long  as  the  agents  didn't  run  afoul  of 
each  other  or  into  a  chief  who  had  been  kept 
in  the  dark. 

Moley's  opinion  of  the  President  Is  stated 
very  succinctly  in  two  quotations  from  "The 
First  New  Deal": 

"He  was  unsurpassed  in  administering  a 
campaign.  As  an  executive,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  imprecise,  not  to  say  Inefficient,  ad- 
ministrators who  ever  held  the  office  of 
President." 

"Roosevelt's  habit  of  nodding  may  be  the 
reason  that  Hoover  believed  he  agreed.  Roo- 
sevelt, those  who  were  close  to  him  knew, 
nodded  to  express  his  understanding  of  what 
had  been  said.  It  did  not  at  all  mean  that 
he  agreed  with  what  had  been  said.  This 
habit  was  destined  to  cause  grave  mlsun- 
derstandii'igs  about  many  matters  in  the 
years  to  come." 

The  first  crisis  after  Root-evelt's  election 
was  precipitated  by  President  Hoover.  It  was 
due  to  notice  by  the  British  and  other  chan- 
celleries to  President  Hoover  that  they  had 
decided  to  suspend  payment  of  war  debts 
and  demand  renegotiation  and  reduction. 
Mr.  Hoover  asked  the  President-elect  to 
meet  him  for  discussion.  Moley  at  the  time 
was  chief  adviser  to  Roosevelt.  Secretary  of 
the  Tre.isury  Ogden  Mills  was  Mr.  Hoover's 
representative.  Mr.  Hoover  was  well-informed, 
stubborn,  irritating  and  inept,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  cautious,  devious  and  sparring  for 
time  to  get  the  ultimate  credit  for  recovery. 
This  sparring  continued  to  inauguration 
when  the  new  President  took  full  charge. 
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DEMOOALIZATION 

The  Intern.iUonal  monetary  crisis  igaJn 
hAd  to  be  faced  by  Roosevelt  shortly  after  his 
Inauguration  Tlie  original  United  States 
delegation  to  the  World  Monetary  and  Eco- 
nomic Conference  In  London,  led  by  Secre- 
tary Hull,  got  into  a  hopeless  snarl.  Rooeevelt 
was  yachting  and  out  of  touch  Our  con- 
ferees gave  Europe  a  shocking  exhibition  of 
fatuous  demoralization  Ramsay  MacDonald. 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  who  thought  he 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Roosevelt  In 
Washington,  was  alternately  mystified,  en- 
raged and  saddened.  Into  this  breach  the 
President  lowered  the  luckless  Moley  as  a  sort 
of  deus  ex  machina.  a  liaison  officer  or  mes- 
senger, to  save  the  day  Moley  took  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope  along.  Hull  seems  not  to  have 
been  consulted  He  must  have  read  the  pa- 
pers Did  he  see  the  remark  of  P  P.A  .  acid 
author  of  "The  Conning  Tower"'  F  P.A  said' 
••Mo6t  of  us  know  that  Swope  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Molpv.  which  Mr  Moley  himself 
probably  dlscnered  before  the  ship  reached 
Ambrose  Ught  •  Roosevelt  finally  blew  up 
the  World  Monetary  and  Economic  Confer- 
ence in  July  if  13 

Moley  describes  the  wizardry  and  shifting. 
weaving,  devi.u.-i  devices  employed  by  the 
President  to  ob'aln  acquiescence  on  legisla- 
tion Involving  the  s<\le  of  securlUes  and  reg- 
ulation of  exchanges  Harvard  economists 
and  New  York  bankers  and  corporation  law- 
yers were  involved.  As  usual,  several  bill 
drafters,  independently  appointed,  were 
thwarting  each  other,  and  the  usual  Presi- 
dential efforts  were  made  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences by  su.ivity  and  charm.  The  first  com- 
promise was  1  failure  and  froze  the  Issuance 
of  securities  for  a  year  Later  an  effective 
statute  was  adopted  The  process  was  mysti- 
fying and  in  the  New  Deal  tradition. 

IRREfDNCrL.^BLE 

Moley'8  taking  off  was  gradual  but  nonethe- 
less inevitable  and  thorough  In  the  summer 
of  1936  he  paid  hl.s  last  formal  visits  to  the 
President.  He  wrote  an  acceptance  speech 
which  Roosevelt  characteristically  assigned 
at  the  same  time  to  others  and  then  ordered 
the  several  irreconcilable  versions  reconciled 
Moley  did  not  return  to  the  White  Hou.ie  un- 
til John  F   Kennedy  was  there  25  years  later 

Moley's  incidental  thumbnail  character 
sketches  of  contemporaries  In  "The  First  New 
Deal"  are  almost  his  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  b<x>k  Thev  include  Howe.  Marvin 
Mclntvre.  "Missy"  LeHand.  Jesse  Jones.  Lew 
Douglas.  Hugh  Jahn.son.  Rex  Tugwell  Jim 
Parley.  John  Oarner.  Sam  Rayburn.  Ed  Flynn. 
Plttman.  Bvrnes.  Hiram  Johnson.  Joe  Ken- 
nedy. Pelix  Frankfurter  and  Bernard 
Baruch.  These  are  sharp.  Incisive  etchings. 
Occasionally  personal  dislike  Ls  evident — for 
example,  he  Is  not  completely  fair  to  Louis 
Howe,  but  full  Justice  to  such  a  curmudgeon 
Is  not  to  be  expected  this  side  of  the  pearly 
gates 

"The  First  New  Deal"  Is  more  than  one  ex- 
pert s  Interpretation  of  a  critical  period  In 
our  affairs.  It  Is  a  remarkable  human  docu- 
ment. 


In  addition  to  the  49  percent  profit. 
Olln  Mathieson  also  was  allowed  $1.8 
million  profit  on  raw  materials  supplied 
by  Its  own  chemical  plant  for  use  in  this 
sajne  operation. 

This  gave  Olin  Mathieson  a  total 
profit  of  $11  mlUion  on  a  $17  million 
cost,  thus  bringing  its  profit  margin  to 
65  percent. 

As  if  these  excessive  profits  were  not 
enough,  the  Comptroller  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  strange  circumstances  where- 
by the  U.S.  Government  acquired  the 
315  6  million  plant  in  which  this  material 
was  manufactured,  and  it  is  on  land 
owned  by  the  company  Under  the  terms, 
only  the  corapaiiy  could  be  eligible  as  a 
purchaser  if  the  plant  is  resold. 

I  quote  from  the  Comptroller  Generals 
report: 

The  Air  Force  acquired  a  *15  6  million  pro- 
duction plant  that  Is  completely  surrounded 
by  Olln  property  on  which  the  Government 
has  certain  easement  rights  for  access  roads, 
utilities,  and  disposal  facilities.  Although 
this  location  of  the  fuel  production  plant 
resulted  In  economies  In  initial  construc- 
tion costs.  It  also  strengthened  the  contrac- 
tor's p>osltlon  as  the  sole-source  supplier. 

Because  certain  supporting  facilities  for 
the  plant  were  Integrated  with  those  of  the 
contractor,  the  Air  Force  recognized  that  It 
would  be  impractical  for  any  contractor  other 
than  Olln  to  operate  the  plant.  Moreover, 
should  It  become  appropriate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  this  plant,  under  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  all  easement  rights  and 
privileges  except  the  easement  covering  the 
access  road  to  a  public  highway  would  then 
terminate.  This  would  adversely  affect  the 
value  of  the  property  to  anyone  other  than 
Olln:  and.  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
m  the  event  of  disposition  of  the  property, 
Olln  has  the  option  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty at  the  highest  price  offered  by  any  other 
prospective  buyer. 

The  contractor  requested  a  fee  of  8720,000 
fi  r  the  prc>ductlon  process  "know-how"  and 
experience  which  It.  In  effect,  was  giving  to 
the  Air  Force  in  constructing  the  plant.  The 
Air  Force  did  not  permit  this  fee  under  the 
facility  construction  contract  but  Included 
It  In  the  price  for  the  production  contract. 

.  .  .  Based  on  our  estimate  of  this  intra- 
company  profit.  Olln's  rate  of  profit  on  In- 
curred costs  amounted  to  about  65  percent, 
as  shown  below: 

Contract  price  .-- - -  •28.153.000 


ANOTHER   EXAMPLE  OF  W.^STE  BY 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  under  date  of  April  24.  1967. 
the  Comptroller  General  submitted  an- 
other report— B-157445 — outlining  an- 
other example  of  waste  by  the  Defense 
Department 

In  this  instance,  the  Air  Force,  in 
awarding  a  $28  million  negotiated  con- 
tract to  Olin  Mathle.son  Chemical  Corp. 
for  the  procurement  of  missile  fuel,  al- 
lowed that  company  to  realize  a  profit 
of  49  percent,  or  $92  million. 


Total  cost*  Incurred,  including 
overhead  and  general  and  ad- 
ministrative allocations 18.921.000 

Less     estimated     Intracompany 

profit   --- - 1.820.000 

Totel  costs  Incurred 17.101.000 


Profit  (65  percent  of  $17.- 

lOl.ooO) '11.051.000 

>  Includes  $720,000  "know-how"  fee  for  un- 
dertaking the  facility  construction  contract. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  letter  of  April  24. 
1967,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RECORn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  Oinekal 

or  THE  UNtTED  STATES. 

Wiihlngton,  D  C  .  April  24.  1967 
To    the    President    of    the    Senate    and    the 
Speaker  of  the  Houxe  nf  Rep'esentitivef 
The    accompanying    report    presents    our 
andUig»  oa   «  review   of   contracts   for   the 


procurement  of  critically  needed  missile  fuel 
under  adverse  conditions  from  a  sole-source 
supplier — Olln  Mathieson  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Air  Force  acquired  a  $15.6  million  pro- 
duction plant  that  Is  completely  surrounded 
by  Olln  property  on  which  the  Government 
has  certain  easement  rights  for  access  roads, 
utilities,  and  disposal  facilities.  Although  this 
locaUon  of  the  fuel  production  plant  resulted 
In  economies  In  Initial  construction  costs. 
It  also  strengthened  the  contractor's  position 
as  the  sole-source  supplier 

Because  certain  supporting  facilities  for 
the  plant  were  Integrated  with  those  of  the 
contractor,  the  Air  Force  recognized  that  It 
would  be  Impractical  for  any  contractor  other 
than  Olln  to  operate  the  plant.  Moreover, 
should  it  become  appropriate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  this  plant:  under  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  all  c.isement  rights  and 
privileges  except  the  easement  covering  the 
access  road  to  a  public  highway  would  then 
terminate.  This  would  adversely  affect  the 
value  of  the  property  to  anyone  other  than 
Olln:  and.  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
in  the  event  of  disposition  of  the  property, 
Olln  has  the  option  to  purchase  the  property 
at  the  highest  price  offered  by  any  other 
prospective  buyer 

The  contractor  requested  a  fee  of  $720,000 
for  the  production  process  "know-how"  and 
experience  which  it.  in  effect,  was  giving  to 
the  Air  Force  in  constructing  the  plant  The 
Air  Force  did  not  permit  this  fee  under  the 
faciUtv  construction  contract  but  Included 
It  In  the  price  for  the  production  contract. 

Olln  would  not  accept  a  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  contract  for  the  production  of  the  fuel. 
As  shown  on  page  27  of  the  report,  the  con- 
tractor stated  that  it  would  accept  a  fixed- 
price  redetermlnable  contract  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  principal  condition  being 
the  explicit  provision  for  a  20-percent  profit 
on  selling  price  As  Olln  stated,  the  Air  Force 
would  not  agree  to  the  inclusion  of  such  a 
provision  In  the  contract.  In  our  opinion,  the 
form  of  contract  proposed  would  not  have 
been  acceptable  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

A  fixed-price  production  contract  was  ne- 
gotiated However,  we  found  that  certain  of 
the  contractor's  costs  were  estimated  pri- 
marily on  its  production  experience  at  an- 
other Olln  plant  where  only  limited  quan- 
tities of  the  fuel  were  produced  Other  costs 
were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  anticipated 
performance  at  the  new  Government  plant 
even  though  Olln  had  no  prior  experience 
with  the  new  production  processes  or  the 
equipment  to  be  used.  Thus,  in  our  opinion, 
there  was  no  sound  basis  at  the  time  for 
establishing  a  fixed  price  and  the  Air  Force 
had  no  assurance  that  the  price  proposed 
was  reasonable. 

Officials  of  the  Air  Force  agreed  to  this 
arrangement  because  they  considered  it  Im- 
perative to  establish  promptly  a  source  for 
volume  production  of  this  fuel  and  because 
they  believed  Olln  to  be  the  only  contractor 
capable  of  satisfying  the  requirements  In  the 
time  avaUable.  In  the  performance  of  this 
production  contract  which  eventually  totaled 
$28  million  during  1961,  1962.  and  1963.  Olln 
realized  a  profit  of  $9  2  million,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  atxjut  49  percent  on  total  costs  of  $19 
million.  This  profit  does  not  Include  an  addl- 
t'onal  profit  of  $1  B  million  which,  we  esti- 
mate, the  contractor  realized  in  the  price  of 
raw  materials  supplied  by  its  own  chemical 
plant. 

In  our  opinion,  the  lower  costs  Incurred 
and  the  resulting  substantial  increase  In 
profit  beyond  the  rate  estimated  stemmed,  in 
part,  from  ( 1)  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  cosU 
that  would  be  Incurred  and  (21  the  con- 
tractor's refusal  to  accepi,  a  form  of  contract 
more  appropriate  to  the  circum.stances. 

OUn's  contribution  to  the  timely  success 
of    the    missile    program   must   be    acknowl- 


edged. The  contractor  performed  creditably 
and,  m  so  doing,  successfully  met  the  Air 
Forces  required  delivery  schedule  even 
though  no  missile  fuel  plant  of  this  size  had 
ever  been  built  and  this  fuel  had  never  been 
produced  m  such  large  quantities  before. 

According  to  the  Air  Force,  the  contractor 
"adopted  a  take-it  or  leave-It  attitude"  at 
the  negotiations  and  insisted  on  very  strict 
terms  and  a  fixed-price  contract.  In  its  com- 
ments on  this  matter  in  February  1966,  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  stated  that,  in 
weighing  the  factors  of  cost  and  time  against 
national  security,  it  had  little  choice  but  to 
accept  the  contractor's  terms  and  conditions. 
The  Department  concurred  in  our  belief  that 
lack  01  timely  forecasting  of  requirements 
sometimes  forces  a  sole-source  procurement 
situation  but  believed  that  such  a  condition 
was  not  illustrated  by  this  case. 

The  contractor  disagreed  with  our  findings 
and  conclusions  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  its  actions  were  proper,  fair,  and  reason- 
able— particularly  when  considered  in  light 
of  the  circumstances  and  the  company's  prior 
experience  With  military  fuel  contracts.  Olln 
stated  that  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded the  negotiations  and  its  reluctance 
to  risk  large  sums  on  uncertain  Government 
programs  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  com- 
pany's then-recent  history  of  substantial 
losses  incurred  m  Its  Defense  contracting 
business. 

We  recognize  that,  in  situations  such  as 
this  one.  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  a  con- 
tractual arrangement  which  does  not  subject 
It  to  undue  risks.  We  believe,  however,  that 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  contractor 
to  accept  a  contractual  arrangement  which 
also  affords  the  Government  some  protection 
against  an  unreasonably  high  price.  We  be- 
lieve also  that,  in  the  absence  of  cost  data 
which  would  enable  a  more  realistic  estimate 
of  production  costs,  some  sort  of  flexible 
price  arrangement  would  have  been  appro- 
priate and  equitable  to  both  parties. 

In  view  of  the  important  considerations 
of  national  security  and  urgency  that  were 
involved  in  negotiating  the  faclUty  and  pro- 
duction contracts  covered  by  this  report,  It 
appears  that  the  Air  Force  could  not  have 
wken  an  alternative  action  and  met  its  crit- 
ical requirements  We  are  reporting  our  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  because  they  exemplify 
the  high  costs  and  other  undesirable  con- 
tractual conditions  that  military  departments 
feel  thev  are  compelled  to  accept  In  some 
situations  where  there  is  only  one  source 
capable  of  furnishing  urgently  required 
Hems  for  high-priority  programs. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense:  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  BANKER 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, m  recent  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  developed  into  the  world's 
largest  banker.  Today  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  spectacular 
manner  in  which  the  lending  activities 
of  the  US.  Govermnent  have  been  ex- 
panding. 

Like  Topsy,  these  agencies  have  grown 
until  today  the  duplication  represents  a 
staggering  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. 

In  some  cases  as  many  as  five  different 
Federal  lending  agencies  could  be  servic- 
ing the  same  debtor. 

These  agencies  have  multiplied  so 
rapidly  that  very  often  Members  of  Con- 
gress receive  inquiries  about  some  new 


lending  agency  or  authority  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar.  Thinking  that  per- 
haps other  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  the  American  taxpayers  would  be  in- 
terested. I  asked  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  compile  a  list  of  aU  the  vari- 
ous lending  agencies  operated  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  along  with  a  statistical  re- 
port as  to  the  amounts  of  the  loans  out- 
standing, the  lending  authority,  and  so 
forth. 

This  list  has  been  received  and  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

This  report  shows  that  there  are  60 
loan  and  loan-guarantee  programs  being 
operated  under  the  various  departments 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  further  shows 
that  these  60  agencies  as  of  June  30, 
1966,  had  a  total  of  S34.354  billion  in 
loans  outstanding  plus  another  $82,490 
billion  in  outstanding  loan  guarantees. 
In  addition  to  these  60  agencies,  whose 
primary  purposes  are  making  and  guar- 
anteeing loans,  there  are  20  other  agen- 
cies in  which  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
are  secondary  or  incidental  to  their  op- 
erations. These  20  lending  agencies  have 
a  total  of  $2,305  billion  in  loans  and 
$1,033  billion  in  loan  guarantees  out- 
standing as  of  the  same  date. 

Summarizing:  As  of  June  30,  1966, 
these  80  lending  agencies  had  a  grand 
total  of  $36,659  billion  In  outstanding 
loans  plus  an  additional  $83,523  billion 
In  loan  guarantees. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  report  furnisheti  by  Mr.  Phillip  S. 
Hughes,  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  report  gives  an  itemized  break- 
down by  departments  and  agencies  as 
to  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  for  each. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

BTTREAU    of    the    BtTDGET. 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  15,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  -Williams:  We  are  enclosing 
a  table  providing  the  detailed  Information 
requested  In  your  letter  of  January  11,  1967, 
together  with  extensive  explanatory  notes. 
The  following  general  comments  on  the  three 
types  of  data  you  requested  may  also  be 
helpful. 

1  Total  amount  of  borrowing  or  lending 
authority.  Usually,  the  total  lending  author- 
ity Is  the  sum  of  the  loans  outstanding 
column  plus  the  additional  amounts  avail- 
able column,  unless  a  smaller  limitation  has 
been  established  by  law.  The  "Comments" 
column  points  out  any  such  limitations.  The 
total  borrowing  authority  is  also  shown  m 
the  "Comments"  column. 

2  Borrotctngr  from  Treasury.  As  the  table 
indicates,  almost  all  of  the  funds  used  by 
these  agencies  are  obtained  in  the  first  In- 
stance from  the  Treasury  Department,  some- 
times by  appropriations  and  sometimes  from 
public  debt  authorizations. 

3.  Outside  borrowing.  In  only  a  few  cases 
is  there  any  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
public  (corporate  debt  authority).  In  those 
few  cases,  where  corporate  debt  authoriza- 
tions are  Involved,  we  have  Included  foot- 
notes which  Identify  the  actual  outstand- 
ing obligations  and  their  amounts,  whether 


they  are  guaranteed,  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  included  In  the  debt  subject  to 
limitation  by  section  21  of  the  Second  Lib- 
ert v  Loan  Act  as  amended. 

If    you    have    any    further    questions    we 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  them  for  you. 
Sincerely. 

Phillip  S.  Hcghes, 

Acting  Director. 

Loan  and  Loan  Guarantee  Programs  of  the 
U.S.  Government 

The  attached  table  provides  Information 
on  the  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs  of 
the  United  States  Government,  except  those 
repayable  in  foreign  currencies.  Of  the  $5 
billion  In  foreign  currency  repayable  loans 
outstanding  as  of  June  30,  1966,  $3  billion  Is 
payable  in  currencies  of  which  the  U.S.  cur- 
rently has  a  supply  in  excess  of  our  needs 
over  "the  next  few  years.  Loans  repayable  In 
foreign  currencies  being  made  at  present 
are  limited  to  those  using  foreign  currencies 
which  are  restricted  by  International  agree- 
ments. 

"Loans"  Include  the  extension  of  sales 
credit  as  well  as  loans  disbursed  In  cash. 

The  first  section  of  the  table  covers  funds 
that  are  used  primarily  or  solely  for  loans 
and  loan  guarantees;  the  second  section  cov- 
ers funds  that  are  used  only  incidentally 
or  secondarily  for  loans  or  loan  guarantees. 

For  each  of  the  programs,  the  table  shows: 

(1)  The  type  of  new  obligatlonal  author- 
ity which  fliiances  the  program — whether  an 
appropriation,  authority  to  borrow  from 
Treasury  (public  debt  authorization)  or  au- 
thority to  borrow  from  the  public  (corpo- 
rate debt  authorization).  The  effect  of  bor- 
rowing from  the  public  on  the  national  debt 
total  Is  shown  In  footnotes.  Limitations  on 
borrowing  authority  are  shown  In  the  "Com- 
ments" column. 

(2)  The  amount  of  loans  outstanding  as 
of  June  30,  1966.  Repayments  of  these  loans 
are  over  a  number  of  years  unless  otherwise 
noted.  Limitations  on  loans  outstanding.  If 
any,  are  noted  In  the  "Comments"  column. 
The  outstanding  loans  covered  In  the  table 
differ  from  those  In  Special  Analysis  E  of 
the  Budget,  mainly  because  they  include 
not  only  loans  reflected  in  the  administra- 
tive budget,  but  also  loans  from  trust  re- 
volving funds  and  mixed-ownership  corpo- 
rations and  because  they  exclude  loans  re- 
payable In  foreign  currencies. 

(3)  Additional  amounts  available  In  1967 
from  balances  brought  forward  (including 
balances  obligated  but  not  yet  disbursed) 
and  new  obligatlonal  authority  already  avail- 
able. Balances  brought  forward  Include  re- 
tained earnings  accumulated  In  prior  years. 
In  most  cases,  principal  repayments,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  loans,  or  of  partici- 
pations m  loans,  interest,  and  other  revenues 
during  the  year  will  also  be  available  In  1967. 
Cases  where  repayments  and  other  collec- 
tions are  not  available  for  relending.  but 
are  deposited  to  miscellaneous  receipts,  have 
been  noted  In  the  "Comments"  column.  No 
figures  are  shown  in  this  column  In  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  table,  since  balances  avail- 
able win  be  used  mostly  for  other  purposes. 
Even  for  major  programs,  a  portion  of  the 
amount  shown  will  often  be  used  for  admin- 
istrative and  other  expenses. 

(4)  The  amount  of  Government  guar- 
antees outstanding  as  of  June  30.  1966  (I.e., 
contingent  liabilities),  whether  or  not  funds 
have  been  provided.  Where  only  a  portion 
of  the  loan  Is  guaranteed,  the  non-guaran- 
teed portion  Is  excluded  from  these  figures. 
Exclusion  of  the  non-guaranteed  portion, 
amounting  to  $15,837  million,  represents  the 
major  difference  between  the  total  guaran- 
tees outstanding  shown  In  this  table  and 
that  In  Special  Analysis  E  of  the  Budget. 
Limitations  en  guarantees.  If  any,  are  noted 
In  the  "Comments"  column. 
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Loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government 
A.   FUNDS  PRIMARILY  FOR  LOANS  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES 


.Vav   1^,  1967 


TypeotNOA 


Loon*  out- 
standing 
June  30, 
ISM 


Additions! 
amoonts 
avaUmble 
In  1067 > 


Lioan  Kuar- 
antees  out- 
standing 
June  30, 

loee 


Comments 


Funds  apiiropriated  to  the  President; 

nfM'f   of   Kconomlc   Opportunity:   Economic 

)plH)riuruly  loan  fund. 
MiliUry    assistance:    Foreign    military    sales 

f'l.:   I 

Y  i:<,:\  iinic  assistance: 

Alliance  for  Progress,  development  loans... 

DeveloLunont  loans,  revolving  fund 

Other  foM^  loans 


1'-; 


Loan 


I:  vrMHtional  financial  institutions:  Loans  to 
!:  ■•  International  Monetary  Fund. 

i.'t  iient  of  AsTiculture; 

K  iril    Elecirinoatlon    Administration 
lUtit.jriZiitions. 

Fanners    Home  Administration:   Direct  loan 
ac<"t>urU 

State    rural    rehabUitatloo    funds    (trust 
revolving  fundi. 

Rural  renewal...   

Rural  bousing,  direct  loan  account 


Appropriation. 
...do 


.do. 
.do. 


Appropriation. 


Ementency  credit  revolving  fund. . 
Agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 


Rural  liousinx  Insurance  fund. 


Depiirrinent  of  I'ommerce: 

Kcononiic  Oevelopment  Administration:  Eco- 
nomic development  loans. 
Maritime  .Vdministrstion: 

Federal  ship  mortgage  Insurance  fund  .  . . . 


PuliUc  debt  authorization. 


Appropriation... 

Public  debt  aiithoruatioo. 


umum* 

$46 

45 


800 
2.273 
1,9M 


4,274 
1,127 


2 
685 


MiUkmi 
$33 
339 


1.478 

2.330 

184 

2,000 


1.716 
155 


Appropriation 

Public  debt  authorization. 


Approptlatlon.. 
..    do 


Public  debt  authorUatloa. 
Other Appropriation 


Department  of  r>e(pnse— Military: 

Revolving   and   management  funds:   Defense 
production  guarantees. 
ne(>>irtnient  of  l>efense — (  ivil 

1  ie(i.irtnient   of  the   Army    Construction   of 
[")»er  system.  Ryukyu  Islands. 
I'.j.  l^•:^ent  of  He;ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare: 
I  itlire  of  Education: 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 


Higher  education  loan  fund 

Iligher  education  fi»cilities  construction 

1  )efeiLse  educational   activities,   loan   pro- 
graias. 
;. uTiient  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
I  >i!iie  of  the  Secretary: 

(  ollege  housing  loans 


Public  facility  loans. 


Urban   renewal   loam  and   planning  ad- 
vances. 

r..'    '  ;litation  loan  fund 

1 1  1  for  the  eWlerly  or  handicapped 

i    .         works  planning  advances 

Federa;  .N.itional  Mortgage  Association: 

Special  i.'ssWaiice  tuiict  ioa'i 


Participation  sales  fund 

Secoii'lary  market  operations  (trust  revolv- 
ing fund). 

Management  and  liquidating  functions — 


Federal    IIua.<ing    Adniinistration:  Revolving 
fund. 

Community  ilwposal  operations  fund 

Public    hoiisiMg    proerains:    Low-rent    public 
housing 
nepartnient  of  the  Interior: 

Public  land  management:  Revolving  fund  tor 

loans.  Indian  .\ffairs 
mh  and  Wildl  'e  -ind  Parks: 

Fisheries  loan  fund 

Federal    ship   mortgage    Insurance   fund. 
f 'hi      vessels 

w  i;pr   \w\    power   'levelopment:  Loan   pro-  <  .Appropriation 
i;ri  :       Bureau  o(  Reclamation.  i 

iiejjirt-  ••:  •   <f  *t,ite 

Inteniational  organizations  and  Conferences:    do       

Loan  to  the  Unite<l  Nations.  I 

8«c  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


.do. 
.do 


Appropriation;  public  debt 
authorization. 


120 
197 


33 
161 

to 
ao 

16 
10 


Appropriation. 
....do 


Public  debt  authorization. 
...do 


do. 


Approprtitlon. 
do. 


.do. 


Public  debt  authorization. 


public  debt  authorization; 
corporate  debt  authoriza- 
tion.* 

..   .do.« 


....do.» 

Public  debt  authoriiatioii. 
Appropriation 


87 
607 

2.242 

213 

222 

l») 
147 
66 

811 


.do 


Public  debt  authorization. 


3.718 

912 

633 

7 
58 

24 

ft 

108 

iia 


(«) 


I 


.UUIioiM 


2 
124 


68 
216 


$36 


1 


887 


123 


Excludes  guarantees  of  loans  made  by   Export- 
ImiKirt  Bank. 


Repayments  are  not  availiiMe  for  relending;  no 

further  loan  obligations  can  be  Incurred. 
Inactive  standby  authority. 


Repayments  are  not  available  (or  relending. 

New  loan  obligations  up  to  $440,000,000  are  author- 
ized In  19«7.  .Kuthorlty  to  borrow  from  Tri-asury 
is  $598,001,000. 


Repayments  are  not  available  for  relending. 

New  loan  obligations  up  to  $1 5,000 .0(1i)  are  author- 
ire<l  lor  IMT  W.noo.ooo  in  prior  vear  loan  obliga- 
tions will  be  disbursed.  $104,0011.000,  together 
with  collections  during  the  year,  will  be  used  in 
future  years.  Authorization  to  borrow  from 
Treasury  Is  $663,000,000. 

Insurance  authority  Is  liraite.1  to  $450,000  000  In 
each  year.  Authority  to  borrow  from  Treasury 
is  Indefinite. 


Repayments  are  not  available  for  relending. 


452     Total  authority  to  guarantee  Ls  $99O,0oo.(»io.  Au- 
thorization to  Iwirrow  from  Tre;isiiry  is  iudeflnite. 
Inactive;  repayments  are  not  available  for  relend- 


24 


200 
102 


383 

781 

50 

263 

33 

3,154 


4.833 


1.049 

2 
l.SJO 


1,660 


2.110 


52,001 


(») 


20 


ing. 

If  lees  are  insufllclent.  procurement  funds  may  be 
used  to  pay  losses. 

Repayments  are  not  available  for  relending. 


Authority  to  insure  new  loans  In  1967  of  $75,000,000 
for  vocational  education  loans  and  $1,000,000,000 
for  higher  e<lucation  student  loans  will  be  used 
only  when  State  and  private  guarantees  are  not 
available.  Authorization  to  borrow  from  Treiisury 
is  indeHuite. 

New  loans  in  1967  are  linute<l  to  .MOO.OOO.OIW. 

Repayments  are  not  available  for  relending. 


Total  authorization  to  borrow  from  Trc  isnry  is 

$3,175,000,000. 
Total  authorization  to  borrow  from  Treasury  Is 

$600,000,000. 
Total  authorization  to  borrow  from  Trcx>ury  is 

$1.000.000.0l». 


Total  lending  authority  is  $128,000,000. 

Total   limit   on   lending   (mortg;ige   purchases)  Is 

$3,936,000,000;  authority  to  borrow  from  Treasury 

Is  inderinite 
Additional  sales  of  guaranteed  participation  certifi- 

catw  aiithorizeil  in  19«i7  are  sa^Wi.lKW.OOO. 
Total  l)orrowing  authority  is  15  times  capital  and 

retained  earnings,  of  which  not  more  than  $J.- 

2.V),(X)0,000  inav  be  borrowed  from  Trcisury. 
Borrowing  authority  is  indefinite,  corporate  debt 

authoritv  has  not  been  u.<ed  in  reoent  yeirs. 
Nooveralllimit  on  insurance.  Authority  to  borrow 

from  Treasury  and/or  the  public  is  iiulelinite. 
Financed  entirely  from  proceeds  of  sales. 
Total  authorization  to  borrow  from  Tre.vsury  is 

$l,S0O.0lll>.UOO. 


Total  authority  to  giiar.inte.-  Is  <l0,OOn,00O.  Author- 

ization  to  borrow  from  Treasury  is  indefinite 
Repayments  are  not  available  for  relending. 

'  Repayments  are  not  available  for  relending;  no 
future  loans  are  planned. 
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Ueivartnient  ol  Transportation: 

Fedtral  .\\iation  .\geiicy:  Aircraft  loan  guar- 
antees. 
Treasury  Uepartirent: 

Kiionstruction  Finance  Corjioration  litjuida- 

tiim  fund. 
Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  ' 
outlay: 
(ienoral  fund 

llighwiiy  fund 

Water  fund ^ 

s.niitaiy  sewer  works 


Typeof  NOA 


Loans  out-    .\ii'litioiial    Louii  puvir- 
standing        amounts      aiitees  out- 
June  30,         availiiMe        standing 
19ik')  in  19i',7  i         June  30, 

1966 


Comments 


Millions 


.Mdlion."         .\}ill."i!i 


$14      Loan  puarantoes  limited  to  i?10,noo.(X)0  per  eligiMe 
Carrier. 


\\'\  r,.;iri:ili.pn. 

...  .lo     -     

.     ..lo 

.    ..do  


$5 


43 


$116 
18 


Metropolit.in  are,!  sanitary  sewage  works  [uh'l  .'ii ..     .. 

Advances  to  stadium  sinking  fund.. .   ...    I'lihlu  det't  autlioriz.ition. 


Repayable  advances  to  the  Pi.^lrlct  of  Coluin-     .Vppropriation. 
bia  genenil  fund. 

Foreign  loans , do 

General  ?erviees  A<lininistration'  ^ 

P\V.\.  loans  (liquidation) 


•20 


Surplus  property  credit  sales ' 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Direct  loan  revolving  fund I'liblic  debt  authorization. 


Loan  guarantee  rcvolvinj;  fund. -Appropriation 

Other  independent  agencies: 

Export-Import  H:ink  of  Washinsilon:   Eiport-  Public  debt  authorization; 

Iraiiort  Bank  of  Washington  fund.  coriwrate  debt  authoriza- 

I  lion.' 


Farm  Cieilit  .Administration: 

Bulks  for'  cooperatives  (mixed  oMii'iship 

coiporation). 
Feder  d  intermediate  credit  banks  (niixrd 
ownership  corponition). 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission:    Hailninl 

loan  guanmlees. 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission:  Ad- 

vanci's  to  .Maryland. 
Small    Business'    Adniinlstralinn:    Kevolvinp 
fund. 
Subtotal,  funds  primary  for  loans  or  loan 
guarantees. 


21 

3,  :-'5 

57 
120 
479 

534 


1,176 

220 
5,S31 


Reiiayments  are  not  available  for  relending;  no 
additional  loans  can  be  made. 


Total  lending  authoritv  is  $290,000,000.  with  .S134,- 

000,000  still  to  lie  appropriated. 
Total   lendina  authoritv   is  S85.000,000  with   ?23, 

000,(X»0  still  to  lie  approl  riated. 
Total     leiiling     authoritv  is       $35,000,000,     with 

$3,000,0(X)  still  to  be  appiopriated. 
Total  lending  authority  is  $32,000,000,  with  $2,000,- 

000  still  to  lie  approt)ri:ited. 
Total  lending  autliority  is  $25,000,000. 
Autliorization  to  lend  to  the  Uistriit  ol  Columbia 

is  inderinite.  to  meet  interest  payments  on  stadi- 
um bonds. 
Temporary  advances  are  made  during  periods  of 

low    revenue    collections.    Repayments   are    not 

available  for  relending. 
.1   Repayments  are  not  available  for  relending. 

,  ■   Repayments  are   not   available  for  relending;   no 
i       additional  loans  can  be  made. 
.1   Kepaynients  are  not  available  for  relending. 

J  Total  authority  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  is 
$1,935, u00.(KXl.  Amounts  repaid  to  Treasury  may 
not  bo  reborrowed. 


16.301 
2,  9(18 


Lending  limit  is  $9,000,000,000.  C.uarantees  up  to 
$2,(KI0,0(X).(KXJ  are  chargeable  to  the  limitation  at 
25  percent.  .Authoritv  to  borrow  fron:  Treasury 
is  ?6,000,000,000.  in  addition  to  $l.iX»,O(X),000  of 
Ciiiiital  stock.  -Authority  to  bonow  from  the 
public  is  indefinite. 


The    (ioverninent    investment 
capital  stock. 
Do. 


is  ill   ilic   fosTn  of 


.Authorization  to  guarantee  has  expired. 
Repayments  are  not  available  for  relending. 

246  I  $2,000,000,000  total  lending  authority. 


34.  354 


S2,  490 


PrM).S  IN  WHICH  LOA.NS  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES  ARE  SECONDARY  OR  INCIDENTLM, 


Funds  .Appropriated  to  the  Tr.^idi  i,t: 
Foreign  investment  guarantn   fund- 


Expansion  of  Defense  Production. 


Public  debt  authorization. 
do 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Coriioration:  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  fund. 


Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Welf  lie  .Administration:  .Assistance  to  refugees 

ill  the  United  States. 
Public  Health  Service: 

Student  loans 

Hospital  construction  activities 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
.Metropolit:in  development : 

Urban  mass  transportation  fund 


.do. 


.Appropriation - 


-d) 

-do 


PuMic 

appi 

Appio, 


do- 
do, 
do. 
do- 


Llquidat ing  program 

Depnrliiient  of  the  Interior: 
Public  land  managenicnt: 

-Adnnnistration  of  territories 

-Alaska  public  works  

Ollice  of  Mineral  Exjiloration 

Department  of  State:  Repatri;ition  loans 
Veterans'  -Admini.straiion: 

A'etenuis  si>ecial  terni  life  insurance  fund do 

Service-disabled  vetenns  insiinnce  fund do 

Insurance  and  indeinniti.r- 

National    service    hfi'    in^ar.uire    fund    (Iru.^t 

revolving  fund  i. 
U.S.  l^iovernmeni    life   in^iiriiue   fund    (trust 
revolviii.'  fund  , 
Federd   Dejiosif    Insurance   Corimralion:    Invest- 
ment in  Ke  ler:il  Deiiosit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Hank  Hoard: 

Federal  Savings   and  loan  Insurance  Corio 
ration  fund. 

See  footnotes  at  >>nd  of  table. 


debt  aullioi  ization; 

ipii.ition. 

iii.ition 


1,376 


36 
4 


I 
10 


(») 
(*) 

(») 
(') 


(») 
(«) 


(') 

(») 
(*) 


178 


855 


ApproprLation. 


5  ! 


84 


Public  debt  authorization 
...do 


144 


(') 
(') 
(») 
(») 

(") 

(») 


Total  guarantee  authority  of  s7,S25.0nO,0O0  and  total 
borrowing  authority  of  $199,000,000  are  also  avail- 
alile  for  other  nonloan  guarantee  programs. 

Total  borrowing  authonty  is  $2,100,000,000.  Most  of 
this  amount  has  been  used  for  other  purpo.ses 
and  thus  is  not  available  for  new  loans. 

Loans  and  guarantees  are  only  1  method  of  provid- 
ing price  support.  Much  of  the  available  funds  is 
used  in  oilier  wavs.  Total  borrowing  authontv  is 
$14,500,000,000. 

Repayments  are  not  available  for  relending. 


Do. 


Public  debt  autliorization  of  $.to,0iX),0OC  nas  not 
been  used.    Most  funds  are  used  for  grants. 


^Repayments  are  not  available  for  relending. 

Do. 

Policy  loans. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Total  standby  authority  to  borrow  from  Treasury 

of  $3,0(X),000,0(X)  has  not  been  u^ed. 
Standby  authority  to  lorrow    from    the    Treasury 

of  $750,000, OiKi  luks  not  been  n.'^ed. 
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May  16,  1967 


LoMMOUt- 

ttaniUnt 

June  90. 

19W 


Addlttonitl ;  Loan  guar- 
amounts   !  aiite*s  out- 

til  1967  >         Juiie3(). 
18«6 


Comments 


Investment  Ui  Ffc|»T»l  Home  Loan  Btuik 

Subtotal    funl.^  In  which  loans  an.l  loan 
gijsr.intw*  :»re  wcomlary  or  Inclli-ntal 


Public  debt  autborlsatloD. 


Mmiotu 


MUllom 

I') 


MlUiont 


2.30& 


Gran  I  total 


3S.SM 


'  $1  .OOO.OOO.IM)    stiiniltiy    »iitliorl?atl"n    in    b^Trow 
from  Treasury  bus  not  liwn  uscJ. 


1,093 


83,  ess 


'  Rfj>ayments  of  loans  are  also  available  for  relw.dlng  untaw  oMcd  In  "«winwnl»" 

coluniii. 

>  Less  than  SJflO.OOn. 


•  FIIA  delK-iiturPS  totiliiift  $441,000,000  hel.l  by  the  public  lire  gairjnteeii   aid  are 
InrluiltMl  In  Ibp  ilcbt  JUl'.ect  to  liniitatloii.  ^. ,    , ,  l.     .u 

•  r.l^m"o(  1  olumbm  Aniiorv  Hoar.l  stHdmiii  l^nds  totalinp  fJO.OOO,>»00  held  by  the 
DUlibc  are  KuarantMxl  and  included  in  the  debt  subject  to  Uinitatioiu 

'^"  Vuthoruy  to  lK,rrow  from  the  public  haf  not  !»■*»  used.  Any  such  borrowing  would 
not'lH-  guarante«<»  and  would  not  be  include.1  In  the  debt  subject  to  UinituliOT, 

•  Of  the  amounts  available  m  1967,  If  any.  most  are  not  Ibr  loans  or  gu.»raute.s, 


JUSTICE  IN  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  on  oc- 
casion I  have  placed  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  articles  on  the  .subject  of 
courts,  police  power,  and  law  enforce- 
ment, written  by  Mr.  Howard  James  A 
fourth  article  written  by  him  Is  entitled 
"Prosecutors.  Police,  and  Power  ' 

Because  of  the  paramount  importance 
to  every  Senator  of  the  administration  of 
Justice.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prosecvtors    Folic*,  and  Power— CkIsis 
tN  THE  Courts — IV 
I  By  Howard  James) 

Siippose 

The  nation's  airlines  turned  their  jet«  over 
to  young  men  who.  as  college  students,  had 
studied  flying  .=i  semester  or  two.  could  pass 
an  exam  on  .aerodynamics,  but  had  little  or 
no  actual  flight  experience 

Each  young  pilot  was  allowed  to  select  or 
reject  his  passengers  arbitrarily.  Could  choose 
his  own  ni^ht  timea  and  routes.  Used  an 
often-conflicting  rule  book  to  chart  the  way. 
Consulted  the  tower  only  when  he  wanted  to 
l.\nd  Dumped  some  passengers  off  en  route, 
and  carried  others  too  far 

Pilot  pay  was  so  poor  mof^t  found  It  nec- 
e«aary  to  hold  down  a  second  Job  and  waited 
for  the  day  when  they  were  skilled  enough 
to  quit  the  airline  and  strike  out  on  their 
own. 

That  ground  crews — those  with  nuts-and- 
bolts  responsibility  for  keeping  things  run- 
ning sm).ithly — were  also  often  undersklUed. 
underpaid   and  overworked. 

And  thit  after  ptLSsengers  were  unloaded, 
iccommi-idations  were  usually  horrible,  serv- 
:.-e  nearly  nil  and  there  was  little  sure  way 
of  returning  them  salely  home. 

CLOSE    PAKAIXEL 

Absurd  ' 

Not  when  It  becomes  clear  that  in  the  f.ice 
of  a  .soaring  crime  rate  the  American  system 
of    crlmlnai    Justice    closely   p.irallels    this. 

The  pilot  is  the  prosecutor— fresh  out  of 
college  The  ground  crew,  the  police  The  man 
supervising  from  the  tower,   the  judge. 

Men  and  women  who  are  accused  by  police, 
the  passengers.  Many  are  dumped  ofl  at 
fou.'th-rate  J.il'.s  or  third-rate  penal  Institu- 
tions th.it  are  underfinanced  and  poorly 
equipped  to  help  lawbreakers  return  to  a 
useful  puce  In  society 

This  reporter  has  t>een  touring  the  nation's 
courts  for  months  He  has  learned  that  the 
role  of  the  trial  Judge  Is  crucial.  Yet  the  man 
on  the  bench  has  meaningful  contact  with 


only  part  of  thoie  wtio  become  entai. ^u-a  \n 
the  Slate  system  of  criminal  Justice 

POLICE    MAKE    JUDCMENIS 

In  practice  both  police  and  prosecutor 
funcuon  as  Judge  and  Jury  ut  the  start  of 
every  case  Then  the  court  must  approve  or 
disapprove  of  their  actions  by  finding  a  man 
guilty  or  not  guilty— if  the  case  reaches  court 

The  traffic  officer  who  stops  you  for  speed- 
ing makes  a  'Judicial  decision"  when  he 
gives  you  a  ticket  He  may  let  the  next  man 
off  with  a  warning  By  shooting  a  fleeing 
burglar,  the  detective  may  hand  out  a  capital 
penalty  for  a  crime  that  might  otherwise 
have  netted  probation,  or  at  worst,  5  to  10 
years  In  prison. 

When  the  youngster  next  door  Is  brought 
home  In  a  squad  car  and  your  child  Is  held 
in  Jail  for  the  same  offense  (an  estimated 
halt  million  youths  were  Jailed  last  year), 
the  policeman  involved  Is  In  a  sei^se  acting  as 
a  Judge.  For  without  holding  a  hearing— 
beyond  his  Ib-.tenlng  to  cr  Ignoring  your 
child's  protect — that  officer  b&s  "sentenced" 
your  youngster  to  one  or  more  nights  In  Jail 

It  Is  common  practice  for  a  prosecutor  to 
try  a  few  men  for  assault  with  Intent  to  kill 
drunken  driving  or  murder  Then,  for  the 
sake  of  expedience  or  for  other  reasons,  he 
reduces  charges  for  others  (who  have  broken 
the  same  law)  to  simple  assault,  reckless 
driving,  or  manslaughter.  Still  others  are  re- 
leased bv  the  prosecutor,  who  may  be  con- 
vinced of  their  guilt  but  feels  he  lacks  evi- 
dence to  convict. 

PROSECUTOR  S    DECISION    CRUCIAL 

As  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice  has 
pointed  out.  the  prosecutor  ■decides  whether 
to  press  a  ca5e  or  drop  It  He  determines  the 
specific  charges  against  the  defendant.  When 
the  charge  is  reduced,  as  it  is  in  as  mr.ny  ;is 
two-thirds  of  all  cases  In  some  cities,  the 
prosecutor  Is  usually  the  official  who  reduces 
It."  And  "he  is  particularly  able  to  Influence 
police  operations" 

The  report  also  asserts:  '"Law-enforcement 
policy  Is  made  by  policemen.  For  policemen 
cannot  and  do  not  arrest  all  the  offenders 
they  encounter.  It  Is  doubtful  they  arrest 
most  of  them.  A  criminal  cede.  In  pn.ctlce. 
!s  not  a  set  of  specific  Instructions  to  police- 
men but  a  more  or  less  rough  map  of  the 
territory  In  which  policemen  work.  .  .  .  Every 
policeman,  however  complete  or  sketchy  his 
education.  Is  an  Interpreter  of  the  law" 

While  policemen  make  the  arrests.  It  Is 
the  prosecutor  who  holds  the  conuols  In  his 
hands  and  guides  the  ship  Because  his  deci- 
sions touch  more  lives,  many  lawyers  assert 
that  he  Is  more  Important  than  the  Judge 

ROUTE    WIDELY    DEFENDED 

Yet  thousands  of  prosecutors  are  men  fresh 
out   of   law   school    who   are    learning    their 


(ruit  ill  =tate  expense.  Some  have  studied 
trial  procedures  for  one  semester  at  best. 
Because  of  recent  innovations  a  few  have 
s!>ent  time  in  court  while  still  law  students. 
Others  have  practiced  law  a  few  months  or 
years  and  take  the  prosecutors  job — while 
their  practice  builds— and  to  gain  experience. 

Because  so  many  of  the  nations  prominent 
trial  lawvers  have  learned  their  trade  via  this 
route.  It  Is  widely  defended— not  so  much  for 
the  service  It  renders  to  society  as  for  the 
value  of  the  experience  to  a  beglnnlns 
lawver. 

•Most  prosecutors  are  young  men  with 
little  trial  experience  because  few  experi- 
enced lawyers  want  the  Job,"  says  Robert  E. 
West,  president  of  the  Vermont  State's  At- 
torneys Association. 

""At  least  two  m  our  state  were  elected  be- 
fore they  passed  the  bar  exam.  The  pay  is 
so  low  most  have  a  civil  practice  on  the 
side,  so  the  public  Isn't  always  properly 
represented.  Often  being  prosecutor  comes 
second. 

"I  was  astounded  to  find  that,  except  In 
the  large  cities,  nearly  every  prosecutor  In 
the  United  States  is  part  time.'" 

The  office  of  district  attorney  Is  often  a 
springboard  for  higher  office.  For  example. 
Thomas  E  Dewey,  former  Governor  of  New 
York  and  onetime  Republican  presidential 
candidate,  gained  his  reputation  as  a  prose- 
cutor Earl  Warren,  too.  was  a  prosecutor  be- 
fore he  became  Governor  of  California  and 
later  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Other  prosecutors  have  had  varying  degrees 
of   subsequent   political   success. 

COURT    CONTROL    POSSIBLE 

Given  the  right  circumstances  the  sup- 
posedly sacrosanct  system  of  justice  can 
come  under  the  control  of  one  dete.-inlned 
man.  So  I  learned  m  a  conversation  that 
ended  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  Feb  7 
In  the  expensive  Oklahoma  City  home  of 
Curtis  P.  Harris.  Oklahoma  County  District 
Attorney. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Harris  was  a 
condemnation  lawyer  earning  between  $50,- 
000  and  $150,000  a  year  He  decided  to  take 
the  $15,500  post  as  prosecutor  when  his 
daughter"s  home — "She  lives  right  back  of 
us  here""— was   twice  burglarized. 

The  first  time,  while  his  daughter  w:is 
away  from  home  and  the  grandchildren  were 
staying  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H  -.rns.  "s^jmebody 
cleaned  It  out.""  But  it  was  the  second  In- 
cident that  convinced  Mr.  Harris  to  take 
action — action  that  h;is  had  a  subtle  but 
meaningful  Impact  on  the  lives  of  all  who 
live  In  Oklahoma  County. 

He  tells  It  this  way: 

MANY    RELEASED    ON    BOND 

"About  2  o"clock  one  afternoon  my  daugh- 
ter, who  was  pregnant  at  the  time,  heard  a 
noise  at  one  of  the  screens    Then  she  heard 
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a  window  going  up  and  saw  a  man  coming 
in  with  another  right  behind." 

She  frightened  the  men  away  and  was 
vuiharmed  But  Mr  Harris,  stewing  about  the 
iwo  events,  decided  to  "investigate"  what 
the  police  were  doing  He  went  down  to  police 
headqu.irters. 

""The  police  told  nie.  "We  catch  'em,  but 
they"re  not  being  prosecuted  very  often," " 
he  says.  And  ;hey  showed  me  how  one  man 
had  been  released  on  41  different  ball 
bonds."' 

As  scxjn  as  he  could,  he  ran  for  the  prose- 
cutor's  office   and   was  elected. 

Determined  to  st^imp  out  crime  by  taking 
a  hard  line,  he  has  urged  citizens  to  pack 
guns  and  shoot  to  kill  if  someone  attempts 
to  rob  or  molest  them. 

"This  Is  war!'"  he  says  emphatically. 

Wlule  thousands  praise  what  he  is  doing, 
other  Oklahomans  assert  he  is  fighting  crime 
by  creating  a  police  state,  with  Curtis  Harris 
sitting  on  top  of  the  heap  calling  the  shots. 

Mr  Harris  contends: 

Few  if  any  criminals  can  be  rehabili- 
tated, so  the  best  solution  Is  to  lock  them  up 
and  throw  away  the  key. 

Police  do  not  arrest  "Innocent"  people, 
although  some  are  found  not  guilty  In  court- 
rooms. The  difference  between  guilt  and  In- 
nocence, he  asserts,  is  the  Inability  to  win  a 
conviction  through  lack  of  evidence  or  be- 
cause a  lost  witness  cannot  be  found. 

FELI.O'.V  LAWYERS  CRITICIZED 

Mr.  Harris  has  harsh  words  for  his  fellow 
lawyers. 

"The  legal  profession  can  cut  crime  by 
50  percent  overnight  simply  by  telling  the 
trutii"  about  their  clients,  he  says. 

When  a  nationally  known  attorney  came  to 
town  and  told  the  bar  ""how  he  uses  chi- 
canery"" to  free  defendants,  the  lawyers 
"stood  up  and  applauded.'" 

"I  can  only  ask  what  kind  of  bar  we've 
got  when  lawyers  give  this  kind  of  thing 
a  standing  ovation."  he  says. 

Mr.  Harris  does  not  oppose  leaking  of  In- 
formation to  the  press  that  would  be  Inad- 
missible as  evidence  in  court.  Tot  example, 
he  says  he  is  not  bothered  when  prospective 
Jurors  rend  .ibout  a  delendant's  prior  crim- 
inal record—  although  it  cannot  be  mentioned 
during  a  trial. 

"A  mans  criminal  record  Is  the  truth  isn  t 
It?"  he  argues.  "To  say  publicity  prejudices 
jurors  Is  saying  that  jurors  He  when  they 
tell  the  court  that  what  they  have  read  or 
heard  will  not  influence  them" 

JURIES  "CHECKED  UP"  ON 

Yet  when  a  jury  refuses  to  convict  a  man, 
Mr.  Harris  says  lie  "checks  up"  on  members 

of  the  jury  to  find  out  why  they  voted  as 
they  did 

Mr.  Harris  also  tells  of  jailing  110  men 
from  'Friday  to  Monday"  In  an  attempt  to 
"solve  the  killing  of  a  little  liquor  store 
owner.""  While  none  of  the  men  Jailed  had 
anytning  to  do  with  the  crime,  he  says.  It 
helped  the  police  hiid  the  guilty  parties.  As 
further  justlTication,  he  adds; 

""On  that  weekend  we  had  only  one  little 
coke  machine  break-in.'" 

A  measure  of  his  control:  Last  year  when 
certain  judges  failed  to  measure  up  to  his 
stand, irds,  he  took  his  case  to  the  voters — 
"naming  names"'  at  luncheons,  club  meet- 
ings, and  other  gatherings. 

""I  got  out  and  campaigned  to  beat  'em. 
and  they  were  beaten."'  he  says.  "Now  I 
don't  have  a  judge  down  there  who  won't 
say  I'm  right."" 

Some  say  he  has  less  power  than  Is  gen- 
erally believed.  But  power  Is  vested  by  the 
voters. 

""I  was  Just  reelected  to  a  second  term, 
and  I  boat  my  opponent  8  to  1,"  he  says. 

MISDEMEANOR  FINES  SKYROCItET 

His  crackdown  Includes  misdemeanors  as 
well  as  more  serious  crimes.  In  his  first  year 


misdemeanor  fines  collected  jumped  from 
$3,C00  or  $4,000  a  year  to  $65,000.  Drunken 
drivers  ""used  to  pay  $10  and  get  10  days," 
but  now  they  are  fined  $300  to  $500  and  six 
months  to  a  year  In  jail,  he  says. 

Some  old  cases,  "'six  or  seven  years  old." 
have  been  brought  to  trial. 

""We  try  as  many  cases  In  a  mouth  as  the 
prosecutor  used  to  try  in  a  year,"  Mr.  Har- 
ris asserts.  "In  my  first  year  in  office  we  cut 
the  over-all  crime  rate  24  percent  while  it 
was  going  up  across  the  country.  Last  year 
we  cut  it  another  3  or  4  percent."' 

There  Is  little  question  but  that  Mr.  Har- 
ris Is  conviction-minded  or  that  his  methods 
are  effective.  Many  Oklahomans  say  his  ap- 
proach Is  right.  Others  conterd  that  a 
prosecutor  with  so  much  political  power  and 
with  a  police  force  to  back  him  up  couid — in 
the  guise  of  crime  fighter — do  great  harm  to 
a  system  of  justice  that  depends  on  balance. 

Some  judges  and  lawyers  interviewed 
agreed  that  such  practices  as  those  used  by 
Mr.  Harris  could  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
police  state. 

Convictions  are  only  one  side  of  the  coin. 
moreover.  Screening  of  cases  before  they  get 
to  the  trial  state  is  vital  to  justice,  too. 

The  President"s  commission  points  out  that 
the  law  makes  prosecutors  and  judges  re- 
sponsible for  meting  out  rigorou.?  treatment 
for  dangerous  offenders  or  for  offering  reme- 
dial opportunities  to  offenders  who  seem 
likely  to  benefit. 

'.  .  .  The  law  gives  wide  latitude  to  police 
and  prosecutors  in  making  arrests  and  In 
bringing  charges.  Judges  In  imposing  penal- 
ties. .  .  . 

"Almost  half  of  all  arrests  are  on  charges 
of  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  vagran- 
cy,  gambling,   and   minor   sexual   violations. 

'"Such  behavior  is  generally  considered  too 
serious  to  be  Ignored,  but  Its  Inclusion  in 
the  criminal  Justice  system  raises  questions 
deserving  examination.  .  .  .  The  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  such  cases  ties  up 
police  and  clogs  courts  at  the  expense  of 
their  capacity  to  deal  with  more  threatening 
crimes.  .  .  . 

"In  some  cities  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws  has  been  unhappily  associated  with 
police,  prosecutor,  and  court  venality  and 
corruption,  which  In  turn  have  led  to  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  respect  for  law.  .  .  ." 

In  Pittsburgh  I  saw  a  man  jailed  by  a  non- 
lawyer  Judge  on  charges  of  rape.  No  prose- 
cutor or  defense  lawyer  was  present.  The 
arrest  was  made  on  a  middle-aged  woman's 
signature. 

"I  understand  the  fellow  didn't  pay  her 
the  10  bucks  she  asked  for,"  a  police  ser- 
geant told  the  Judge  later.  "What  do  you 
want  to  do?" 

"Well,  maybe  he"ll  pay  off  next  time  he 
fools  with  a  prostitute,"  the  judge  said. 
laughing.  "The  warrant  is  signed,  and  there's 
not  much  we  can  do  about  it  now."' 

In  a  Houston  criminal  hearing,  an  auto 
owner  and  used-car  dealer  wrangled  for 
nearly  an  hour  over  a  complicated  deal  that 
might  have  involved  fraud.  Finally  the  judge, 
whose  docket  was  jammed,  threw  the  cases 
out,  explaining  It  was  "a  civil  action"  and 
"should  never  have  been  filed  in  this  court." 

This  Is  an  all-too-famlUar  complaint.  I 
heard  it  In  courts  In  almost  every  city  I 
visited,  even  when  prosecutors  piously  in- 
sisted they  were  doing  a  "good  job  of  screen- 
ing." One  prominent  district  attorney  who 
said  this,  was  refuted  later  by  an  assistant 
who  had  to  handle  the  DA's  cases  at  the  low- 
est level.  The  assistant  Indicated  that  his  boss 
had  higher  political  plans  and  didn't  want 
to  offend  the  public  by  throwing  out  cases 
and  getting  the  reputation  for  being  soft 
on  criminals. 

OTHER     WEAKNESSES     FOUND 

After  sitting  In  courtrooms  and  talking  to 
judges  and  lawyers  across  the  country,  I 
also  found: 

That  In  thousands  of  lower  courts   (and 


this  is  where  90  percent  of  all  defendants 
appear)  a  policeman  or  judge  acts  as  prose- 
cutor, though  neither  has  legal  training. 
Policemen  too  often  are  trying  to  justify  the 
arrest  instead  of  seeing  that  Justice  is  done. 

That  politically  ambitious  prosecutors  are 
too  ofien  "conviction  happy."  as  one  West 
Coast  judge  put  it.  This  can  result  in  the 
""little  guy'"  being  pressured  into  pleading 
guilty  to  a  charge  that  probably  would  be 
reduced  if  he  knew  enough  to  demand  a 
trial.  In  some  cities  where  justice  is  dis- 
pensed assembly-line  fashion.  95  percent  of 
those  convicted  plead  guilty  without  ever 
going  to  trial. 

(This  is  not  to  say  that  lawbreakers 
shouldn't  admit  their  guilt  and  accept  their 
penalty.  Rather  It  Is  a  commentary  on  In- 
equality. The  complaint  most  often  heard 
Is  that  the  ""little  guy"'  who  is  a  first  offender 
goes  to  jail  or  pays  a  fine  while  the  profes- 
sional criminal  with  the  right  lawyer  and 
enough  money  wins.) 

In  dozens  of  courtrooms  the  prosecutor 
has  never  seen  the  case  before  a  folder  is 
thrust  into  his  hands  for  a  preliminary 
hearing  or  for  trial  by  a  lower  court  magis- 
trate. Too  often  no  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  validity  of  the  charge  or  evi- 
dence. Even  in  more  serious  cases  the  prose- 
cutor has  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  pre- 
pare his  case,  unless  it  is  a  spectacular  crime 
that  will  make  Page  1  in  the  newspapers. 

EXCELLENCE    EXISTS,    TOO 

Generalizations,  of  course,  bring  up  ex- 
ceptions. Just  as  there  are  many  good  judges 
in  the  United  States,  so  there  are  also  com- 
petent prosecutors  and  excellent  policemen. 
As  is  tisually  the  case,  a  state  or  community 
simply  gets  what  it  asks  for. 

Several  years  of  watching  the  Michigan 
State  Police  in  action  gave  me  an  insight 
into  the  kind  of  job  a  carefully  trained  force 
of  first-class  men  can  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  with  sev- 
eral police  departments  and  sheriffs'  offices 
has  indicated  a  drastic  need  for  upgrading 
those  departments. 

The  police  problem  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  recent  months.  Thousands  of  men 
with  little  training,  limited  education,  and 
often  from  the  lower  economic  levels  of  so- 
ciety make  decisions  dally  that  would  tax 
experienced  judges. 

In  Carlsbad,  N.M..  I  met  J.  Lee  Cathey.  an 
assistant  district  attorney.  He  keeps  weekly 
check  on  who  Is  In  jail,  and  makes  sure  they 
are  moved  through  the  courts  as  swiftly  as 
possible.  Everyone  charged  with  a  felony  ( a 
serious  crime  that  can  bring  a  prison  term  of 
one  year  or  more)  must  have  a  lawyer  at 
preliminary  hearings. 

And  no  charges  are  made  against  a  man 
without  Mr.  Cathey's  specific  approval,  after 
carefully  reviewing  the  case. 

DOMESTIC    CASES    A    PROBLEM 

In  courts  across  the  nation  I  heard  com- 
plaints that  a  badly  bruised  wife  will  file  a 
criminal  action  against  her  husband,  have 
him  arrested,  and  then  come  in  a  few  days 
later  begging  to  have  charges  dropped. 

When  Mr.  Cathey  is  confronted  with  such 
a  case,  he  tries  to  reason  with  the  woman 
and.  where  it  Is  advisable,  keep  such  a  com- 
plaint out  of  the  court  system — or  at  least 
give  the  woman  time  to  cool  down  and  make 
her  decision  at  a  calmer  moment. 

Unfortunately  the  best  prosecutors  usually 
leave  office  as  soon  as  they  can  for  private 
practice.  Men  in  every  section  of  the  country 
complained  that  pay  is  p>oor — often  $5,000  to 
$7,(X)0  a  year,  or  less,  in  a  field  that  can  yield 
$25,000.  $30,000,  or  more  for  a  competent 
lawyer. 

It  should  be  noted  from  my  Interviews  with 
lawyers  and  judges  that,  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions, many  men  who  attend  law  school — 
perhaps  too  many — do  so  because  the  profes- 
sion can  be  profitable,  not  primarily  out  of 
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a  "love  of  justice"  or  because  they  have  a 
burning  "social  worker's"  philosophy.  This 
may  explain  why  more  top  lawyers  dont  take 
low-piiylng  jobs  as  prtisecutors  and  Judges. 

LOW    P.\t    POINTED    UP 

Ni.r  IS  the  problem  limited  to  lower  court* : 

R:.b-?rt  C  Flnley.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Washington  State,  told  me 
that  even  if  the  governor  of  his  state  walked 
into  the  office  of  a  leading  attorney  to  tap 
him  for  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
would  probably  hear  a  long  list  of  excuses 
aa  to  why  the  man  could  not  accept. 

Low  pay  '.s  a  problem  in  the  cities,  too. 
Phll.'idelphia's  colorful  prosecutor  Arlen 
Specter,  now  a  candidate  for  mayor,  told  me 
the  pitv  for  his  staff  is  "abominable  " 

Philadelphia  starts  a  district  attorney  at 
S6.954.  which  means  that  only  men  fresh  out 
of  hiw  school  will  apply  Even  experienced 
men  get  only  about  $15.000— certainly  less 
than  men  of  equal  skill  might  get  In  their 
own  law  firm  or  as  a  good  trial  lawyer  In  a 
city  of  comoarable  size 

Mr.  Specter  says  that  while  he  was  author- 
ized to  have  51  men.  he  had  only  49  He  said 
76  were  needed 

■Qwr  men  average  in  excess  of  60  hours 
.1  we^-k  Ltnd  none  are  working  less  than  48," 
^.^'  assert.^ 

Little  win  be  said  in  this  report  about  de- 
fense lawyers,  as  earlier  and  subsequent 
articles  deal  with  the  subject.  But  It  should 
be  repeated  thiit  on  the  cruiilnal  side,  there 
IS  a  critical  shortage  of  honest  and  skilled 
lawyers — even  while  the  volume  of  court 
business  grows. 

BAIUFT  TELLS  OF  LOAnNC 

What  of  the  other  personnel  who  work 
m  '.he  court  structure'' 

The  bailiff  Is  the  uniformed  man  who  sits 
In  almost  every  courtroom — criminal  and 
civil — to  keep  order.  Usually  he  Is  under 
control  of  the  sheriff  rather  than  the  Judge, 
and  may  well  be  too  close  to  retirement  to 
track  down  criminals  or  chase  speeders. 

His  presence  In  criminal  courtrooms  Is 
useful.  But  In  civil  courts  many  assert  that 
he  Is  little  more  than  the  man  who  keeps 
the  coffee  hot  for  the  Judge,  runs  a  few  er- 
rands, and  m  more  polite  courts,  opens  the 
swinging  gate  for  witnesses. 

Says  one   former  blg-clty  bailiff: 

"I  spent  my  days  sleeping  on  the  couch 
m  the  Judges"  chambers  If  he  wanted  me  to 
run  an  errand  the  clerk  would  buzz  and  I 
came  out  cnxryioi?  a,  law  book  so  that  It 
looked   like   I   had    been   working 

"My  main  Job  wiis  to  tell  everyone  In  the 
courtroom  to  stand  when  the  Judge  came  in 
each  morning  and  again  after  the  noon  re- 
cess. I  also  took  Juries  to  lunch  at  a  local 
reataurant.  Bailiffs  make  a  nice  profit  on 
this.  We  got  a  free  steak  dinner  And  the 
reistiurant.  to  encourage  us  to  bring  Juries 
;n.  served  us  all  the  free  martinis  we  could 
drink  in  coffee  cups.  The  meals  usually 
v.-ould  cost  only  half  wha,t  we  had  been 
given,  so  we  kept  the  reat." 

NEia>    OFTTN    yCESTIONABLE 

In  Los  .\nge!es.  where  pay  Is  above  average 
(»500  to  »700  a  month  1  and  the  caliber  of 
men  as  high  as  any  around  the  country. 
I  watched  one  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court 
bailiff  fuss  with  his  stamp  collection  for 
hours  during  a  Jury  trial.  He  would,  with 
considerable  rustling  and  crackling,  remove 
stamps  from  one  zlasslne  envelope,  study 
them,  and  then  transfer  them  to  another 
glasslne  envelope  Several  Jurors  seemed  dis- 
tracted by  the  nr>ise.  and  I  found  It  hard  to 
hear  witnesses  with  soft  voices. 

This  reporter  found  that  these  men  may 
serve  to  bolster  a  Judge's  ego— especially 
when  the  judges  pay  Is  low.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  bailiff's  duties  could  be  easily 
handled  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  Is 
always  pr'-sent 

Coiirt  clerks  and  court  reporters  i  stenog- 
raphers i     are    necessary,    and    have    varying 


degrees  of  skill  Some  judges  complaui  tluit 
deputy  clerks  are  political  hacks  appointed 
by  the  elected  chief  clerk  of  the  court.  Judges 
too  often  have  little  or  no  say  In  the  selec- 
tion or  firing  of  these  deputies.  In  some  cities 
clerks  lose  records  and  create  other  unneces- 
sary delays. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  client  asking 
his  lawyer  In  the  corridor  outside  a  court- 
room, "Why  aren't  we  going  to  court  today?" 
The  lawyer  then  explains  that  some  clerk  or 
other  court  employee  has  fouled  up  the  rec- 
ords and  they  will  have  to  come  back  later. 

Or  the  Uiwyer  may  be  frantically  calling 
witnesses  on  the  phone  because  his  clients 
cise  has  come  up  a  d.iy  early  or  because  sub- 
poenas were   not   properly   Issued  or   served. 

Court  critics,  including  lawyers  and  Judges, 
say  too  many  Judges  let  clerks  or  bailiffs 
control  their  courtrooms.  And  as  often  as 
not.  when  corruption  Is  found  In  the  court. 
a  clerk  or  balUfl  has  a  hand  In  it.  This  Is 
especially  true  In  traffic  court. 

COURT    PAYOFFS    CHARGED 

Nearly  every  large  city  with  a  strong, 
watchdog  newspaper,  has  unearthed  scandals 
In  courts  In  recent  years  One  Indianapolis 
Judge  told  me  of  several  Instances  of  court 
personnel  Involved  in  illegal  court  practices. 
Chicago's  traffic  court  h.i8  often  been  hit 
with  ticket-axlng  scandals. 

But  court  lobs  are  usually  political.  Too 
often  the  fixers  "  sire  shifted  to  another  Job 
r-jither  th.'in  I'lred. 

3ome  Chicago  lawyers  assert  it  Is  still  pos- 
sible to  get  your  case  moved  up  the  civil 
docket  by  paying  off  certain  clerks.  Others 
say  payoffs  may  be  necessary  to  get  court 
records  from  some  clerks. 

Not  much  attention  Is  focused  on  clerks 
and  other  court  workers  In  the  professional 
legal  Journals  Uttle  research  on  court  per- 
sonnel has  t>een  done.  When  there  Is  re- 
search, more  often  than  not  It  is  Ignored. 

A  Midwestern  judge  last  week  gave  me  a 
typical  answer  on  this  point;  "I  have  so  m.-vny 
things  to  think  about.  I  simply  haven't 
given   court  personnel   a  thought." 

The  few  cities  with  full-time  court  admin- 
istrators h.ive  been  able  to  make  some  head- 
way In  unsnarling  nonjudicial  problems.  But 
progress  is  slow,  and  most  court  administra- 
tors lack  the  power  to  make  sweeping  Im- 
provements. Judges  balk.  County  or  state 
officials  may  block  progress  by  refusing  to 
appropriate  funds  to  make  the  improvements 
needed 

SHORTHAND  QUALtTT  OFTEN  TOPS 

The  Idea  of  hiring  men  with  administra- 
tive skills  to  expedite  mundane  court  chores 
In  a  businesslike  manner  Is  so  new  that  even 
the  few  courts  that  do  have  administrators 
are  still  feeling  their  way  by  trial  and  error. 

As  a  group,  the  most  competent  court  per- 
sonnel, including  Judges,  are  the  court  re- 
porters— at  least  In  the  larger  cities.  The  rea- 
son Judges  worry  about  higher  cotirts'  re- 
versing their  decisions  and  want  to  make  sure 
the  record  Is  accurate.  So  do  lawyers  who  may 
appeal.  Thus  those  who  are  charged  with 
keeping  an  accurate  record  of  proceedings 
must  be  competent.  And  unlike  the  Job  of 
Judge,  prosecutor,  policeman  or  corrections 
officer,  the  court  reporters  performance  can 
be  objectively  measured  and  evaluated 

Julian  J.  Covel.  of  Jamaica.  NY.  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters 
Association,  says  there  are  "approximately 
11.000  shorthand  reporters  In  the  United 
States  .  .  .  the  vast  majority  court  reporters." 
though  others  take  depositions  or  work  In 
legislatures  and  other  similar  bodies. 

••Earnings  begin  at  about  $8,500  to  $10,000 
and  can  reach  «20  000  or  more."  he  says. 

Yet  only  10  states^ — California.  Colorado. 
Florida,  Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas.  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  Oklahoma,  and  Utah— have  legis- 
lation that  assures  courts  of  having  reporters 
that  metisure  up  to  Mr    Covers  standards; 

"Able  to  record  accurately  a  minimum  of 
200  words  per  minute,  have  high  intelligence, 


a  fairly  extensive  voc.ibulary.  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  and  good  hear- 
ing" 

Like  a  brilliant  Judge  or  outstanding  law- 
yer, a  skilled  reporter  Is  a  pleasure  to  watch. 
This  wTlter  sat  In  on  a  complex  medical-mal- 
practice trial  in  San  Francisco's  Superior 
Court.  A  doctor  rattled  on  for  two  hours  m 
machlne-gua  fashion,  flring  off  volleys  of 
high-powered  medical  terms,  and  the  re- 
porter took  It  all  down  with  ease — while  the 
Jury  looked  dismayed,  clearly  not  compre- 
hending 

But  what  do  yoii  do  In  rural  areas,  where 
few  people  have  the  necessary  shorthand 
skills? 

SMALL  TOWNS  OFTEN  PREFERRED 

Prank  R.  Kenl-son.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court,  and  Robert 
B  Williamson.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Maine 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  told  me  that  the 
"good  life"  of  the  small  towns  often  entices 
competent  court  reporters  to  the  New  Eng- 
land states. 

In  states  like  Indiana  and  South  Carolina, 
this  reporter  saw  proceedings  recorded  elec- 
tronically, at  first  blush  the  best  possible  way 
to  make  an  accurate  record. 

But  Mr.  Covel.  who  has  well-founded  pride 
In  his  profession,  argues; 

"Attempts  to  record  court  proceedings  elec- 
tronically have  failed  to  achieve  the  desired 
result  in  lUl  impartial  tests  made,  since  tape 
recorders  cannot  distinguish  between  similar 
sounds,  but  pick  up  all  the  noises  In  the 
courtroom.  This  frequently  results  In  an 
undecipherable  Jumble.  Voices  overlap.  A 
truck  rumbles  past  A  chair  scrapes  the  floor, 
A  Juror  clears  his  throat." 

Yet  as  I  visited  courts  across  the  country. 
I  found  that  this  very  Inability  to  filter  out 
•unwanted"  sounds  can  be  an  advantage. 

For  Instance,  when  a  Judge  loees  his  temper 
or  commits  some  other  breach  of  courtroom 
decorum,  the  court  reporter  simply  stopped 
taking  shorthand,  picking  up  again  when 
procedures  returned  to  normal.  It  Is  clear  that 
a  Judge  who  gets  an  appeal  In  a  higher  court 
may  never  know  what  really  went  on  In  the 
lower  court  even  though  the  appeal  may  be 
based  on  mistakes  made  by  the  lower-court 
Judge. 

GUARDS    SOMETIMES  BRUTAL 

Even  when  all  other  court  problems  are 
resolved  most  thoughtful  Judges  are  deeply 
worried  over  what  to  do  with  those  found 
guilty.  (This  will  be  more  extensively  dis- 
cussed In  a  subsequent  report  )  For  the 
state  system  of  Justice— If  it  really  Is  to  be 
just— must  be  able  to  care  for  (and  hopeftUly 
rehabilitate)  prisoners.  I  found  that  as  a  na- 
tion Americans  fall  sadly  In  this  area. 

During  a  tour  of  a  Georgia  prison  for 
young  men  I  watched  a  guard  kick  a  young 
man.  Less  than  a  third  of  those  Incarcerated 
were  getting  any  meaningful  training  or 
help,  according  to  statistics  supplied  to  me 
by  officials 

At  the  same  time,  pay  for  correction  offi- 
cers Is  being  Improved.  New  buildings  are 
under  construction.  It  Is  hoped  that  within 
a  year  or  two  conditions  will  improve. 

In  Greenville,  S C,  a  generally  enlightened 
town,  the  Jail  I  toured  Is  so  old  and  over- 
crowded that  prisoners  sleep  on  the  cement 
floor  without  blankets— Including  younfrsters 
m  their  teens  who  spend  their  days  listening 
to  hardened  criminals  brag  about  their 
exploits. 

Yet  I  have  also  talked  to  Judges  who  have 
no  concept  of  the  horrible  conditions  In 
their  state's  correctional   institutions. 

Other  Judges  who  have  visited  Jails  and 
prisons  know  how  bad  things  are  and  make 
wide  use  of  probation. 

Yet  records  show  that  hundreds  of  proba- 
tion officers  have  little  or  no  professional 
training  Some  of  the  better  ones  I  met  were 
former  police  officers  who  learned  the  ropes 
on  the  street.  Enlightened  states  and  cities 
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require    college    degrees    In    social    work    or 
related    fields 

BARBER    CnEN    PROBATION    JOB 

In  one  Texas  town  a  barber  served  as  a 
deputy  probation  officer  untU  last  fall— ap- 
pointed   by    the    Judges.    He    resigned    and 
moved  awav  when  one  of  the  men  he  was 
siipervismg  complained  that  this  barber  was 
trying  to  force  him  to  commit  Immoral  acts. 
Experienced    probation    officers    admitted 
to  me  that  when  male  officers  have  women 
probationers    under    their    supervision,    the 
more   attractive   girls  may  be  forced  to  let 
the  officers  "visit"  them  from  time  to  time. 
Nor  is   this  limited  to  probation  officers; 
One  Indianapolis  Judge  told  me  that  some 
girls   who    appear   before   him    In   court   say 
they  are  sometimes  forced  to  submit  to  po- 
licemen— or  be  arrested. 

Some  divorce-court  Judges  complain  about 

their  employees  pressuring  pretty  divorcees. 

While  such  practices  are  not  general,  they 

are  widespread  enough  to  warrant  mention. 

Changes   will   come  only   through   citizen 

action 

Former  United  States  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell.  and  president  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  said  In  an  In- 
terview that  "all  of  the  great  administrative 
improvements  in  New  York  in  recent  years 
came  through  laymen  efforts.  The  citizens 
forced  Judges  and  lawyers  to  make  changes." 
I  found  too  m..ny  lawyers  and  Judges  who 
have  a  vested  interest  In  retaining  the  pres- 
ent svstem.  lack  the  courage  to  fight  their 
professional  brothers,  or  are  so  steeped  in 
tradition  they  cannot  see  the  need  for 
changes. 

It  has  to  be  laymen."  explains  Mr.  Brown- 
ell "Theyre  the  people  who  are  hurt  by  the 
malfunrnons  of  the  court." 

In  the  pas'  few  years  a  few  women's  clubs 
have  t;iken  on  court  watching  as  commu- 
nity-service projects.  Most  are  centered  In 
the   lower   courts. 

women's  clubs  pioneer 
Pioneering    work    has    been   done    in    New- 
England    by    the    Nevi,'   England    Conference 
of  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  head- 
ed by  Mrs    Gerald  E.  Northrop,  of  Castleton. 

Vt. 

But  she  says  the  work  has  only  begun,  and 
that  seme  courts  are  throwing  up  barriers. 
Mrs  Margaret  Moore  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  blazed  the  trail  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation  when  In  1962  a  retired  schoolteacher 
died  after  being  knocked  down  by  a  purse 
snatcher  Letters  poured  in  to  the  paper,  and 
her  euitor  suggested  she  do  something. 

From  a  group  of  30  women  called  to  a 
luncheon,  the  Indianapolis  Antl-Crlme  Cru- 
sade was  formed  Part  of  the  program  In- 
cludes  court   watching. 

Now  members  of  the  organization  sit  In 
court  every  day  and  make  reports — although 
they.  too.  had  to  battle  resistance  from  some 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar.  Reports 
have  been  made  on  more  than  70  000  cases. 
Mrs  Moore  says.  By  confronting  Judges  and 
other  involved  In  the  system  of  Justice  with 
their  findings,  reforms  have  been  made. 

But  in  most  American  cities  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  machinery  of  the  courts  Is  largely 
Ignored  bv  public  and  press.  Public  Interest 
too  often  focuses  on  the  rich,  the  beautlftU, 
or  the  prominent  who  are  caught  up  In 
sordid  crimes  or  divorce  actions.  Too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  everyday  procedures. 

This  public  apathy  toward  what  is  going 
on  h.as  contributed  to  the  court  problems 
discussed  in  this  series. 


"THOUGHTS  ON  OUR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL POSITION"— ADDRESS  BY 
ROBERT  MURPHY 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingruished  Robert  Murphy,  who  had  In 
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truth  and  in  fact  a  very  distinguished 
career  in  the  State  Department,  ad- 
dressed the  Harvard  Club  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  the  annual  dinner  on  April  27, 
1967,  The  subject  of  his  speech  was 
"Thoughts  on  Our  International  Posi- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  the  address  is  very 
thought  provoking  and  I  think  that  it 
deserves  wide  circulation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  by  Robert 
Murphy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thoughts  on  Our  International  Position 
(Address  by  Robert  Murphy,  Harvard  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  annual  dinner,  Apr.  27, 
1967) 

When  your  chairman,  and  your  president. 
Ned  Kavanagh  and  John  Grlndle,  In  a  care- 
free moment  Invited  me  to  speak  this  eve- 
ning, as  I  understand  It,  the  decision,  after 
elghty-flve  years,  to  Invite  the  ladles.  Rad- 
cUtTe  and  non-RadcUffe,  had  not  been  taken. 
I  suspect  that  had  it  been  taken,  they  would 
have  searched  high  and  low  for  a  very  special 
speaker  Instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  a  casual.  And  In  that  event  I  could  have 
attended  this  precedent  shattering  occasion 
and  actually  enjoyed  all  of  it  including  this 
part  of  the  evening. 

I  have  long  cherished  admiration  for  the 
distinguished  membership  of  this  club.  Years 
ago  you  let  me  stray  Into  your  midst  and 
say  a  few  words.  For  me  that  was  pure 
flattery. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  with  my 
dear  friends  Ambassador  Takeuchl  and  his 
charming  and  talented  lady.  I  doubt  that  any 
ambassadorial  couple  have  endeared  them- 
selves to  the  American  community  more  suc- 
cessfully than  they.  It  was  even  so  In  Japan 
when  I  served  there,  now  so  many  years  ago. 
I  like  to  believe  that  they  have  entered  into 
the  American  mentality  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  They  symbolize  so  naturally  the  solid 
rapprochement  between  our  peoples— a  pre- 
cious dividend  of  the  recent  unpleasantness. 
I  want  publicly  to  wish  them  every  possible 
success  and  happiness  In  their  future 
activities. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Kavanagh  whether  I 
could  talk  about  one  or  two  features  of  our 
International  situation,  he  said  he  regarded 
the  suggestion  as  blatant  provocation.  If  I 
insisted  It  would  have  to  be  at  my  own  risk 
The  management  would  take  no  responsi- 
bility. Mr.  Kavanagh  Is  both  wise  and  pru- 
dent. At  any  rate  It  would  be  safest  to  take 
the  Senate  route — he  said  that  is,  stick  to 
foreign  relations,  on  the  ground  that  age 
would  rule  me  out  of  the  House  version,  af- 
fairs. 

With  the  variety  and  Intensity  of  wofld 
pressures.  It  Is  difficult  Indeed  both  for  our 
Government  and  for  Individual  Americans 
to  maintain  a  consistent  position  on  many 
fast-moving  issues.  We  are  not  like  the  lady 
who  Sir  Alec  Douglas  Home  remembered  the 
other  day  as  appearing  In  a  British  court. 
The  Judge  said  to  her.  "You  have  Just  told 
me  that  you  are  fifty  years  old  But  I  notice 
from  the  record  before  me  that  you  appeared 
in  this  court  ten  years  ago,  and  then  gave 
your  age  as  exactly  the  same.  How  is  that?  " 
"Certainly,  your  honor,"  said  the  lady.  "I'm 
not  one  of  those  people  who  says  one  thing 
today  and  another  one  tomorrow !" 

Yet,  maintenance  of  a  position  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs  is  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  of  American  leadership.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  In  dealing  with 
representatives  of  several  countries  that 
there  was  an  assumption  on  their  part  that 
if  the  pressure  -were  put  on  long  enough  and 
hard  enough,  the  U.S.  postlon  would  alter. 
In  this  open  society  of  ours  conflict  of  opin- 


ion In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  public  debate  on 
every  major  issue  is  a  daily  exjjerience    Most 
of  us  are  convinced  that  tlUs  method  is  not 
only  the  essence  of  democracy,   but  that  it 
avoids    many    an   error    and    pitfall,    leading 
usually   to   wise   compromise   and    measvired 
judgment    I  share  that  view.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  there  is  also  a  risk  in  it  because 
of  the  present  curious  state  of  world  affairs 
If  these  conflicts  and  debates  were  held  Just 
among  ourselves  and  represented  only  Amer- 
ican  thought  and   interest  or  even   friendly 
outside  Interest,  that  would  be  healthy.  The 
chilling  factor  of  course,  is  the  presence  of 
hostile  elements,  those  who  do  not  wish  us 
well.  There  Is  no  blinking  the  fact  of  their 
existence.    The    airwaves    and    the    pages    of 
publications    around    the    world    teem    with 
attack    and    subversive   criticism.    Our   open 
society  easily  lends  itself  to  subtle  effort  from 
abroad  to  stimulate  group  action  and  mani- 
festations in  our  own  country  designed  to 
sway  our  people  and  our  Government  from 
positions    which    are    taken    to    protect    our 
national   interest.   These   Influences   proceed 
from  the  conviction  that  if  they  stubbornly 
and  tenaciously  push  the  American  side  hard 
enough,  and  long  enough,  inevitably  we  yield. 
They  are  usually  able  to  find  minority  groups 
and    individuals    who    are    swayed    through 
emotional   appeal   or  group   Interest   to   pull 
their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

We  perhaps  would  have  no  complaint  If 
this  worked  both  ways  and  we  could  pro- 
mote  our   national   Interests   by   employing 
similar  methods  In  bloc  countries.  There  •we 
are  largely  barred  by  closed  societies  living 
under  dictatorships.  We  have  Uttle  means  to 
counter  by  Influencing  the  public  opinion 
In   those    areas   controlled   and    isolated    as 
the  people  are  by  a  ruthless  power  structure. 
A  classic  ctirrent  example  is  the  case  of 
Vietnam.     Totalitarian     leadership     in     the 
sweep  of  organizations  controlled,  directed 
or  Influenced  on  a  worldwide  basis  are  mo- 
bilized to  use  every  channel  to  weaken  the 
determination  of  our  government  to  pursue 
to  a  successful  conclusion  a  policy  on  which 
It  Is  embarked.  U.S.  representatives  traveling 
abroad  are  subjected  to  the  Identic  type  of 
verbal    garbage    and    disorder    whether    In 
Florence,  Berlin   or  London.  This  certainly 
suggests    a   central    organization.   The   tech- 
nique is  the  same,  whether  here  or  abroad. 
Thus  in  this  country  both  subtle  and  open 
effort  Is  made  to  persuade  our  students,  our 
faculty   members,   some   of   the   clergy,   our 
business   community   and    labor    leaders   to 
weaken  our  government's  stand  and  to  de- 
feat our  aims.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  an 
organized  effort  to  weaken  and  divide  Ameri- 
can   domestic    opinion    and    to    promote    a 
revolutionary  force  within  the  United  States 
by    employing    minority    groups,    some    of 
whom    are    unconscious    of    what    It   Is    all 
about.  North  'Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  hopes 
are  encouraged   by  American  minority  and 
foreign  forces  opposing  the  present  policy  of 
our   government.   Hanoi   wrongly   draws   an 
analogy  between  the  defeatism  In  1954  of  the 
weakened  French  colonial  power  after  Dlen 
Blen    Phu,    and    the    United    States    stand 
against  aggression  and  for  the  Independence 
of   the   'Vietnamese   people.   Our   opponents 
hope  that  the  wise  crack  may  be  true  that 
the  test  of  statesmanship  Is  the  acceptance 
of  the  Inevitable. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  concentrated  ade- 
quately m  our  public  discussion  on  Vietnam 
on  the  question  of  what  should  be  done 
about  the  Hanoi  and  Vletcong  leadership— 
that  Is,  the  handful  of  men  exercising  ab- 
solute power  who  are  responsible  for  the 
ruthless  campaign  of  terror  which  in  turn 
Is  the  reason  for  American  presence  In  Viet- 
nam. Why  are  we  there?  In  essence  because 
this  dangerous  group  of  leaders  are  in- 
flamed with  an  ambition  to  dominate  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  an  ambition  shared  with 
Peking.  American  forces  are  there  at  the 
instance  of  Vietnamese  who  are  determined 
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to  b«  Independent,  to  resist  domination,  and 
their  stand  harmonizes  with  the  national 
security  interests  oJ  the  United  States  In 
Ea*tern  Asia  Long  range  American  security 
In  the  Pacific  is  directly  Involved 

It  Is  in  our  best  Interest  to  see  the  hostile 
Hanoi  and  Vietcong  leadership,  dependent  as 
It  Is  on  Mainland  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  defeated.  That  leadership  is  the  key 
to  terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

Just  a  word  atx:iut  negotiations.  Senator 
Percy  has  Just  made  a  rather  impulsive  state- 
ment that  our  Government  should  maXe  a 
more'  intensive  effort  to  negoUate  with  Hanoi. 
I  take  the  contrary  view  We  have  shown  too 
great  eagerness  to  negotiate  We  have  talked 
peace  and  have  wanted  peace  so  avidly  that 
our  adversaries  believe  our  public  opinion 
wtU  force  our  Onernmeni  to  make  every 
concession,  to  fold  up  and  quit.  The  reac- 
tions of  the  other  side  are  not  necessarily 
like  our  own  In  our  eagerness  years  ago  to 
negoUate  with  the  Russians  who  were  coy 
and  played  hard  to  catch,  we  often  considered 
it  something  of  a  diplomatic  victory  merely 
to  get  them  to  come  to  a  conference  We 
learned  by  a  process  of  expensive  concession 
that  negotiation  by  the  very  definition  of  the 
word  requires  a  mutual  desire  to  compromise. 
It  is  obvious  that  Hanoi  still  Inflamed  with 
the  myth  of  victory,  is  not  yet  conditioned  to 
do  30  It  13  Idle  at  present  to  think  in  terms 
of  negotiation  with  this  group  of  ambitious 
and  cold-blooded  tvrants.  Uke  Hitler  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  World  War  II,  Hanoi  te- 
naciously refuse*  all  compromise  or  negotia- 
Uon  We  all  remember  the  plot  of  German 
natnots  to  destroy  Hitler  which  failed  In 
julv  1944  when  the  bomb  Von  S'auffenberg 
carried  into  Hitlers  headquart .-rs  exploded 
but  failed  bv  a  hair  bread  .n  to  destroy 
Hitler  We  know  too  that  if  it  had  succeeded, 
negotiations  would  have  lead  to  an  Arno^*"" 
bv  September  or  October,  1944,  and  the  aJlled 
world  and  the  Germans  would  have  been 
spared  millions  of  useless  casualties  and 
enormous  destruction  of  property 

Sooner  or  later  the  truth  of  the  present 
situation  will  dawn  on  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple perhaps  a  lightning  glimpse  of  the  ob- 
vious and  thev  will  take  measures  to  shelve 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  key  associates  such  as 
Pham  Van  Dongh.  Generhl  Glap  and  Le  Duan, 
who  seem  to  be  the  hi<rd  core  of  the  terror- 
ists As  Ernie  Bevln  one  time  British  Foreign 
Secretary  said  in  his  inlnUtable  style.  It 
would  open  a  Pf.ndora'3  box  and  let  out  the 
Tro'an  horses  H-  Chi  Mlnh  at  his  age  and 
with  his  record  is  clearly  frozen  in  a  posi- 
tion of  non-compromise.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  ofler  him  reasonable  terms  for  negotla- 
Uon  He  Is  the  victim  of  the  same  manic 
mystique  and  belief  In  absolute  victory 
which  dominated  Hitler  la  1944. 

It  is  curious  to  remember  that  Prance 
pUved  a  role  in  both  InsWnces  Hitlers  sen- 
sationally easy  vlct<-jry  over  Prance  in  1940 
finds  an  analogy  in  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Gen- 
eral Glap's  victory  over  the  French  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  knows  that  after 
Dien  Blen  Phu  the  French  quit  because  of 
discouragement  in  Pans  They  believe  Wash- 
ington will  react  similarly  They  try  to  for- 
ge' that  the  United  States  is  not  a  weak  colo- 
nial power  seeking  to  maintain  a  colonial 
position.  They  will  learn  and  I  believe  they 
are  learning  that  American  designs  are  not 
colonial,  and  that  there  Is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  weak  colonial  power  and  the 
United  St-att-s  which  is  completely  uninter- 
ested In  possessing  a  square  Inch  of  Viet- 
namese territory. 

So  I  would  hope  that  ^reiter  effort  will  be 
made  by  Asiatics  to  ferret  out  and  deprive 
from  power  the  hard  core  Hanoi  and  Vlet- 
cong  leadership  elements  who  really  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  prolongation  of  the  terror- 
Ism  and  fighting  In  Vletnim  It  Is  heart- 
bre.iklng  to  see  thousands  of  fine  young  men 
and  women  on  both  sides  uselessly  slaugh- 


tered because  of  the  paranoiac  ambitions  of 
a  handful  of  Vietnamese  terrorist  leaders 

I  haven't  mentioned  the  United  Nations. 
Someone  said  the  other  day  that  to  criticize 
the  United  Nations  Is  like  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  sex  In  the  Vicars  living  room. 

I  have  also  deliberately  avoided  the  word 
communism."  Of  course  I  am  aware  of  the 
party  apparatus  in  Asia  When  I  was  am- 
bassador in  Tokyo  I  witnessed  Its  operations 
at  close  hand  Its  operations  in  Vietnam  are 
visible  for  all  to  see.  That  being  said.  I  also 
see  both  In  Vietnam  and  mainland  China 
a  great  deal  of  old-fashioned  power  politics 
and  plain  expansionism  Just  as  Hitler  used 
the  Nazi  movement  as  a  cloak  for  his  brand 
of  geopolitics,  we  now  witness  North  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  expansionism.  On  the 
other  hand  we  can  find  a  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion in  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  which  restrains, 
at  least  temporarily,  Peking  from  aggressive 
adventures  in  South  Asia  That  situation  fa- 
cilitates a  settlenaent  of  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary action  and  the  foundation  of  a  solid 
and  independent  Vietnamese  political  struc- 
ture. 

In    Europe   recently   I   heard   considerable 
discussion  of  what  might  be  termed  the  cur- 
rent   "In'"    word    "detente  "    A    number    of 
European  leaders,  not  least  among  them  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  seem  to  bask  In  a  period  of 
pleasant  euphoria   As  does  General  de  Gaulle, 
some  of  them  assert  a  rather  disdainful  at- 
titude  towards   w^hat   the   French   President 
has  termed   a  detestable  and  ludicrous  war 
In  Vietnam    together  with  a  questioning  at- 
titude that   the   United   States   Is  losing   In- 
tereet  In  Europe  because  of  Us  Involvement 
In  Asia.  They  say  that  the  risk  of  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  has  become  so  remote  that 
NATO   Is  really   unnecessary    The   word  de- 
tente is  seductive.   I  find  In  the  De  Gaulle 
view  of  Vietnam  something  of  the  psychology 
of  the  jilted  mistress    It  Is  unbearable  I  am 
sure  In   the  General's  mind  to  contemplate 
that  there  might  be  an  American  success  In 
Vietnam   where  France   failed   so   miserably. 
It  reminds  me  again  of  World  War  n    I  was 
stationed  in  French  North  Africa  on  the  day. 
June  22.  1941.  when  Nazi  Germany  attacked 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  the  view   then  of 
some    Frenchmen    that    since    Germany    in 
1940.  In  one  month  defeated  France  with  Its 
great  military  tradition.  Germany  would  de- 
feat Russia  Just  as  quickly.  In  fact  a  French 
Admiral  In  Algiers  bet  me  two  to  one  that 
would  happen,  that  Russia  would  be  defeated 
by  Germany  In  thirty  days   It  Is  always  try- 
ing to  observe  somebody  else  succeed  where 
one  has  failed.  But  It  Is  sad  to  see  the  French 
leader  go  to  the  emotional  extremes  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Cambodia  to  make  a  speech  be- 
littling the  United  States  or  rushing  Into  an 
lU-advised  French  recognition  of  Red  China 
at  least  partially  to  demonstrate  Independ- 
ence from  US.  policy.  So  far  the  only  divi- 
dend from  Red  China  seems  to  have  been  the 
humiliation  suffered  by  French  diplomats  In 
Peking  at  the  hands  of  zealous  Red  Guards 
Whatever  De  Gaulle  and  a  few  European 
leaders  may  believe  about  the  current  neces- 
sity of  NATO,  many  others  believe  that  Amer- 
ican policy  supporting  the  alliance  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  Western  security    Detente  Is 
an  attractive  state   Who  could  be  against  It? 
Like  the  words  "peaceful  coexistence"  It  baa 
a  seductive  ring,  much  better  than  "we  shall 
bury   you  "   But   what   does   It   mean?   None 
of  use  here  In  this  room    I  venture  to  say, 
Is  in  the  confidence  of  the  members  of  the 
polltburos  either  In  Moscow  or  Peking    Our 
government   does   not   have   access   to   their 
secret  plans  and  ambitions,  nor  does  It  have 
complete  knowledge  of  their  military  struc- 
ture and  striking  power   For  that  matter  we 
don't   even   have  an   Intimate   knowledge  of 
Cuba's  plans  and  equipment  and  Cuba  Is  only 
ninety  miles  from  our  shores.  Some  time  ago 
we  paid  a  price  for  innocence  In  high  places 
In  Washington  incident  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco. 


The  other  day  in  discussing  atomic  weap- 
ons I  was  reminded  of  a  reference  attributed 
to  Sam  Goldwyn.  In  his  inimitable  style, 
referring  to  the  atomic  bomb  Ooldwyn  al- 
ledgedly  said — "Why  that's  dynamite" 

We  hear  comfortable  words  now  Incident 
to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  that  perhaps 
we  could  relax  and  Just  let  the  Russians 
catch  up  or  at  least  reduce  the  disparity 
In  our  favor.  We  do  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  since  World  War  II  has  constructed 
a  gigantic  military  apparatus:  It  has  in  be- 
ing an  enormous  lajnd  army,  an  impresislve 
air  force  In  addition  to  an  Immense  arsenal 
of  ballistic  missiles,  and  I  suspect  Is  ahead 
of  us  in  the  field  of  antl-ballistlc  missiles. 
It  has  become  a  modern  sea  power  w^lth 
hundreds  of  submarines  Including  Polaris 
type  nuclear  submarines.  In  any  considera- 
tion of  American  Soviet  relationship,  the 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  stressed  because  that  Is  the  platform 
from  which  Its  present  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ing Is  launched  and  sustained.  W'e  are  so 
prone  to  repeat  those  sedative  words  that 
the  United  States  is  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world.  Having  said 
that,  the  Intimation  is  tliat  we  can  coast. 
and  because  of  a  surplus  margin  of  security. 
we  should  make  concessions  and  even  let 
the  Russians  catch  up  on  the  theory  that 
If  there  Is  an  even  balance  of  power  that 
would  provide  a  safeguard  against  all  cut 
nuclear  conflict 

The  recitation  of  a  few  sober  realities  of 
the  current  position  does  net  mean  that  It 
Is  all  black  I  am  an  optimist.  Tliere  are 
favorable  factors.  Tliere  are  good  trends  both 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  Eiistern 
Europe.  I  count  on  Soviet  youth,  on  the 
second  generation,  to  make  the  break 
through  This  will  take  time.  In  the  present 
as  long  as  the  political  system  from  which 
Svetlana  Stalina  has  escaped  because  she 
could  not  enjoy  freedom  of  e.xprosslon  as 
long  as  that  power  structure  with  Its  secrecy. 
its  powerful  leadership  backed  by  a  huge 
.\rsenal  and  military  establishment,  a  con- 
text which  provides  opportunity  for  an  am- 
bitious crusader  to  embark  on  adventures- 
Just  so  long  are  we  obliged  to  be  wary.  I  am 
fearful  only  of  our  own  illusions.  I  em- 
phasize a  need  not  for  stale  cold-war  philos- 
ophy but  for  an  appreciation  of  elementary 
security. 

I  prefer  to  consider  our  world  situation 
In  terms  of  power  politics  rather  than  Ide- 
ology It  Is  misleading  to  regard  the  war 
In  Vietnam  merely  as  a  fight  against  com- 
munism in  the  Ideological  sense.  If  It  were 
only  an  Instance  of  a  peaceful  local  move  to 
adopt  a  Communist  form  of  administration, 
we  would  not  have  troops  In  Vietnam  today 
Our  troops  are  not  there  because  we  want 
to  be  a  policeman  of  the  world.  I  regard 
communism  as  a  cmoke  screen  for  plain 
old-fashioned  power  politics,  expansionism 
in  a  word,  and  communism  cloaks  It  and  for- 
tifies it  af!  an  idealistic  crusade 

So  today  in  the  United  States  and  EMrope 
some  people  reg.ird  the  Soviet  military  thrent 
as  diminished  and  any  reference  to  it  ns  o\it- 
dated  cold  war  .inachronisms  Their  re.;.'or.s 
relate  to  Ideas  of  Soviet  Intentions  rather 
than  knowledgeable  estimates  of  actual  So- 
viet military  power  These  people  point  to 
Chinese  defiance  of  Moscow  leadership  and 
say  that  the  Communist  bloc  Is  no  longer 
monolithic  They  hopefully  regard  the  In- 
creased autonomy  of  .some  E;ist  European 
States  and  foreign  Cksmmunist  parties  as  pos- 
sibilities for  settlements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  less  willing  to  admit  that 
the  success  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  ha.s  forced 
this  evolution  of  Soviet  policy  which  as  far 
as  I  can  see  Is  a  tactical  lesoit  to  "peaceful 
coexistence"  In  Soviet  strategy. 

We  are  embarked  on  a  policy  of  promot- 
ing   East-West    trade;    of    building    bridges 

Quite  apart  from  the  lure  of  profits,  there  Is 


an  assumption  that  establishment  of  trading 
relationships  will  promote  or  guarantee  peace 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  this  country. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  trade  with 
the  East  but  llljislons  are  created — Illusions 
both  regarding  the  importance  of  the  amount 
of  trade  and  profits,  but  more  especially  that 
this  development  will  guarantee  the  peace. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  In  no  area 
were  trading  relations  closer  than  In  Europe, 
among  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  both  World 
Wars,  nor  did  similar  close  trade  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  China  keep  the  peace  in 
Asia.  So  I  feel  we  should  trade,  but  on  a 
caveat  emptor  basis  without  Illusions,  of 
course  anyone  who  has  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union  needs  no  gratuitotis  advice. 
They  are  probably  the  world's  toughest 
traders. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  It.  peace- 
ful coexistence  means  a  period  of  all-out 
Soviet  diplomatic  effort  to  achieve  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  power  In  the  most  de- 
cisive area — Europe.  The  revival  of  Western 
Europe's  economic  and  political  structtire 
which  fed  a  natural  desire  for  a  role  In  in- 
ternational affairs  independent  of  the  United 
States,  has  provided  Soviet  diplomacy  with 
wonderful  possibilities  for  political  maneu- 
ver. The  war  In  Vietnam  provided  an  addi- 
tional handle.  Soviet  diplomacy  Bklllfully  at- 
tacked the  most  susceptible  link.  France. 
Able  Soviet  diplomats  have  found  In  the 
chauvinism,  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Gen- 
eral De  Gaulle,  the  perfect  Instrument.  Their 
objective  remains  the  disruption  of  NATO 
and  the  encompassing  of  Germany.  The  old 
slogan  of  Molotov  stlU  prevails — as  goes  Ger- 
many so  goes  Europe.  Blandishments  are  the 
order  of  the  day — whether  a  visit  to  the 
Vatican  or  persistent  contact  with  European 
leadership. 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  an  adversary, 
not  an  ally.  But  we  should  not  think  of 
Russia  merely  as  a  military  threat.  The  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  problems  at  this  stage 
must  be  given  more  attention.  Present  Soviet 
policies  now  are  disruptive  of  the  degree  of 
cooperation  with  our  European  allies  which 
Is  necessary  to  deal  with  current  problems. 
Our  objective  must  be  an  eventual  frame- 
work for  a  European  settlement  which  will 
Include  the  reunification  of  Germany,  the 
establishment  of  European  security  guaran- 
tee.?, and  the  Independence  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  European  economy.  If  these  are 
achieved  m  the  decades  ahead,  perhaps,  then 
will  the  Soviet  Union  find  such  a  settlement 
In  Us  own  best  Interest. 

I  suppose  It  Is  not  always  the  wise  thing 
to  do  to  so  fully  enjoy  hospitality  as  I  have 
done  this  evening  before  attempting  a  speech. 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  young  clergy- 
man who  was  scheduled  to  preach  a  sermon 
before  his  bishops.  He  was  understandably 
nervous  and  Induced  the  verger  to  give  him 
a  good  nip  of  scotch.  He  went  up  and 
preached  his  best  ."^ermon  and  when  he  came 
out  he  siild  to  the  verger  that  perhajw  It 
was  the  best  anyone  had  ever  preached.  Yes, 
said  the  verger,  but  may  I  make  a  suggestion 
or  two  against  a  future  occasion.  There  were 
ten  commandments,  not  twelve.  There  were 
twelve  Apostles,  not  ten,  and  David  slew 
Goliath  with  a  pebble,  not  by  a  bloody  great 
rock. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  hospitality. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  ab.spnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  'Virginia  in  the  chair'* .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.ik  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOO   MUCH   HASTE  IN   RACE  TO 
MOON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  of  the  Senate 
I  attended  all  the  hearings  and  listened 
attentively  to  the  testimony  regarding 
the  terrible  tragedy  that  snuffed  out  the 
lives  of  three  of  our  greatest  astronauts, 
■Virgil  I.  Grissom,  Edward  H.  White,  and 
Roger  B.  Chaffee.  Chairman  Clinton 
Anderson,  of  this  committee,  deserves 
great  credit  for  conducting  a  thorough 
Investigation  in  depth.  Many  witnesses 
testified  and  were  questioned  by  various 
committee  members. 

My  personal  conclusion  is  that  these 
tragic  deaths  were  unnecessary.  The 
testimony  convinced  me  that  North 
American  Aviation,  the  prime  contrac- 
tor, and  its  officials  failed  to  exercise 
ordinary  care.  It  is  my  personal  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  guilty  of  negligence. 
They  left  undone  some  things  they 
should  have  done.  There  was  evidence  of 
sloppy  work  and  thoughtlessness  for  the 
safety  of  the  astronauts.  Apparently,  to 
me,  it  seemed  there  was  too  much  haste, 
and  too  little  installing  of  proper  safe- 
guards. It  is  also  my  personal  conclusion 
that  there  was  some  inattention  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  officials  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. In  that  regard,  may  I  say, 
however,  that  I  hold  James  E.  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  In  high  ad- 
miration. He  Is  an  outstanding  adminis- 
trator. Without  a  doubt  he  is  as  over- 
worked as  any  official  in  the  legislative 
or  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
His  activities  and  responsibilities  are  far 
reaching.  Obviously,  many  of  the  details 
and  ramifications  of  our  space  agency 
operations  could  not  at  all  times  come 
within  his  grasp  or  be  under  his  observa- 
tion. It  must  also  be  conceded  that  the 
astronauts  heroically  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  risks  accepted  exceed- 
ingly hazardous  and  dangerous  duties. 
However,  It  is  my  personal  conviction 
that  they  would  be  alive  today  except 
for  the  negligence,  carelessness,  and  in- 
attention of  officials  of  North  American, 
the  prime  contractor  with  the  principal 
responsibility,  and  of  NASA  officials  and 
employees. 

Corrective  action  must  be  taken  so  that 
such  a  tragedy  will  be  unlikely  to  occur 
again.  The  fact  is  that  very  drastic  cor- 
rective steps  have  already  been  taken — 
such  as  completely  changing  the  escape 
hatch  In  the  space  vehicle :  the  new  hatch 
has  been  designed  to  open  in  3  seconds, 
the  old  one  required  I'/a  minutes;  en- 
closing wiring  heretofore  loosely  placed 
within  the  capsule  is  now  encased  in 
metal,  sealing  flammable  material  cover- 
ing wires  to  avoid  likelihood  of  a  short 
circuit  and  sudden  flash  fires,  and  other 
changes  to  assure  more  safety  for  the 
astronauts.  They  have  been  made  at  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  more  than  $75 
million.  These  measures  should  have 
been  taken  before  and  not  as  a  result  of 
an  Inexcusable  tragedy  that  caused  the 
loss  of  priceless  lives  of  three  young 
heroic  men. 

It  appears  to  me  that  In  our  race  seek- 
ing to  accomplish  a  manned  lunar  land- 


ing ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  our 
effort  to  achieve  this  within  this  decade, 
all  of  us  must  share  some  responsibility 
for  this  tragedy  and  the  loss  of  these  fine 
young  lives.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  the  tragic  death  In  outer  space  of 
the  Russian  cosmonaut  Vladimir  Koma- 
rov  following  a  great  achievement  on  his 
part  must  also  cause  Russian  officials 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Soviet  space  program  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  of  changing  the  program  and 
perhaps  postponing  the  time  when  they 
hope  to  land  cosmonauts  on  the  moon 
and  deescalating  the  present  so-called 
race  to  the  moon. 

I  propose  that  we  seek  a  conference 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
determine  whether  it  is  not  possible, 
feasible,  and  sensible  that  our  two  great 
nations  jointly  explore  outer  space,  in 
cooperation  instead  of  competition,  for 
puiTXJses  of  peace.  Such  a  joint  enter- 
prise should  not  be  unthinkable.  For  the 
past  several  years  the  exploration  of  the 
vast  Antarctic  region  has  been  proceed- 
ing as  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  scien- 
tists of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  scien- 
tists of  the  United  States  working  to- 
gether in  close  cooperation  and  accom- 
plishing remarkable  objectives  for  the 
peaceful  discovery  and  eventual  devel- 
opment of  that  vast  Antarctic  area.  This 
has  been  a  joint  operation  accomplished 
successfully  and  harmoniously  by  the 
diplomats  and  scientists  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

Let  us  proceed  to  Inquire  together  seek- 
ing to  effect  a  treaty  with  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  joint  exploration 
of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes.  In- 
cluding efforts  for  a  joint  lunar  landing, 
sharing  the  cost  on  a  50-50  basis.  The 
tremendous  expense  would  be  shared 
equally  by  our  two  great  nations.  Also, 
If  we  were  no  longer  engaged  in  a  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  space  achieve- 
ments, the  likelihood  of  tragedies  re- 
sulting from  too  much  haste  and  care- 
lessness— such  as  both  nations  have  re- 
cently witnessed — would  be  greatly 
diminished. 

This  would  save  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  at  least  $1  billion  next  year  and 
billions  of  dollars  in  future  years.  Even 
more  important,  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vance toward  permanent  peace  in  the 
world. 

GOOD  WORK  BY  SENATOR  WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee performed  a  great  service  for  the  Na- 
tion last  week  by  widening  its  Investi- 
gation of  Defense  Department  Inventory 
management  to  include  a  close  look  at 
the  Department's  application  of  the 
Truth-ln-Negotlatkig  Act. 

On  April  20,  I  six)ke  out  in  the  Sen- 
ate, denouncing  the  fact  that  officials  of 
the  Defense  Department  have  flagrantly 
violated  or  ignored  the  intent  of  this 
Important  legislation.  The  testimony 
presented  at  the  hearings  by  Comptroller 
General  Staats  and  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Ignatius  gave  further 
credence  to  the  suspicion  that  this  law 
Is  not  being  enforced  by  Defense  Depart- 
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nient   officials,   resulting   in   huge   over- 
charges to  the  Government. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  1  Mr  Proxmire'  who  is  a  truly 
great  US  Senator,  deserves  the  thanks 
of  every  American  taxpayer  for  spot- 
lighting  this  intolerable  situation 

Unfortunately,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, which  spends  more  than  $125  mil- 
lion a  day  on  military  procurement,  has 
repudiated  its  own  obligations  in  failing 
to  enforce  the  Truth-in-Negotiating  Act 
The  Secretary  of  D«^fensc  should  put  an 
end  to  this  neglect  mimediately. 

The  piu*pose  of  this  law.  which  was 
put  on  the  books  in  1962.  was  to  require 
coi\tractors  doing  business  with  the  De- 
fense Department  to  disclose  fiilly  the 
information  on  which  they  based  their 
estimated  costs  in  negotiated  contracts, 
which  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  De- 
fense contracts. 

Spot  checking  for  violations  of  the  act 
by  the  General  Accounting  OCBce  re- 
sulted in  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of 
some  $72  million  over  the  past  10  years. 
A  series  of  articles  last  month  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  by  San- 
ford  Watzman  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Wash- 
ington bureau  raised  this  situation  from 
the  obscure  OAO  reports,  where  it  has 
been  buried,  to  public  attention  The 
hearings  last  week  turned  even  greater 
attention  on   this   lamentable  situation 

The  Proxmire  subcommittee's  investi- 
gation into  the  Def^'iise  Department's 
procurement  practices  won  the  deserved 
praise  of  the  Plain  Dealer  in  an  editorial 
entitled  'Good  Work  by  Proxmire 
Group,"  which  appeared  in  the  May  U. 
1967.  edition,  and  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Good  Work  bt  Proxmire  Gsocp 

By  widening  its  investigation  of  Defense 
Department  inventory  management  to  In- 
clude review  oi  the  department's  applica- 
tion of  the  Truth  In  Negotiating  Act.  Sen 
WllUam  Proxmlre's  subcommittee  on  econ- 
omy In  government  ha^  dug  Into  a  vein 
where  there  is  promise  of  greater  yield  to 
the  taxpayer 

That  yield  would  be  In  the  form  of  fu- 
ture savings  In  the  operation  of  a  tremen- 
dously costly  but  necessary  defense  estab- 
lishment. 

Probing  bv  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (OAO)  and  by  Plain  Dealer  writer  Saxi- 
ford  Watzman  eatabiuhed  that  Defense  De- 
partment failure  to  enforce  the  Truth  in 
Negotiating  Act  has  resulted  In  considerable 
overcharging  by  defense  contractors 

These  findings,  given  pn-imtnence  In  The 
Plain  Dealer,  won  the  Proxmire  conomlttee's 
attention  and  gave  It  a  bigger  Job  to  do  In 
Its  role  as  watchdog  over  public  spending 

In  pursuing  Its  taslc  in  hearings  this  week, 
the  committee  substantlatetl  what  OAO  and 
The  Plain  Dealer  said  The  story  now  spread 
on  the  committee's  records  is  not  a  very 
pretty  one 

Testimony  from  OAOs  head  man.  Comp- 
troller General  EUmer  B  Staats.  was  to  the 
effect  that  Defense  Department  failure  to 
require  contractors  to  furnish  current,  com- 
plete and  accurate  Information  on  cost  esti- 
mates Is  costing  taxpayers  far  more  than 
the  H3-mUllon-a-year  excess  found  In  GAO 
spot  checlu 


Testimony  from  the  Defense  Department's 
man  In  charge  of  procurement.  Assistant 
Secretary  Paul  R  Ignatius,  brought  a  some- 
what lame  admission  that  improvements  are 
needed  to  bring  about  full  enforcement  of 
the  four-year-old  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act. 

Aa  Staats  Indicated,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  well  armed  with  a  powerful  weapon 
and  plenty  of  personnel  to  combat  over- 
charging As  Ignatius  Indicated,  that  weapon 
and  the  department's  troop  of  3,600  auditors 
are  not  l>elng  put  to  their  most  profltable 
use. 

The  need  for  tight  enforcement  of  the 
Truth  In  Negotiating  Act  by  an  agency  of 
government  which  spends  more  than  $125 
million  a  day  now  has  been  confirmed 
thoroughly. 

It  is  up  to  the  Defense  Department  to 
Insist  on  compliance  by  Its  contractors 

And  It  Is  up  to  Sen  ProxnUre's  committee 
to  continue  Its  excellent  service  to  the  tax- 
payer by  keeping  the  department's  contract 
practices  under  rlose  scrutiny. 


TRIBUTE    TO    TWO    KENTUCKIANS 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  I  nse  on 
this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr 
Cooper!,  and  to  Henry  Clay,  a  bust  of 
whom  was  recently  dedicated  at  the  Pan 
American  Union 

An  article  published  in  the  Chatta- 
nooea  Times  of  March  31.  1967.  written 
by  Nina  A.  Steers,  entitled  Bust  of  Henry 
Clay  Dedicated  at  Pan  American  Union." 
points  out  the  relationship  of  the  dis- 
tingtushed  Kentuckian.  Henry  Clay,  to 
the  elaboration  and  development  of  the 
inter-American  relationship  and  friendly 
cooperation  which  dates  back  to  the  early 
years  of  this  Republic.  Henry  Clay,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
enunciated  the  community  of  interest 
between  North  and  South  America  He 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  mutual  free- 
dom of  the  people  In  this  hemisphere, 
both  north  and  south. 

The  distinguisiied  Senator  from  Ken- 
lucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1.  as  a  native  Ken- 
tuckian. was  called  upon  to  participate 
in  the  dedication  of  the  bust  of  Henrv 
Clay 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bust  or  Henry  Clay  Dedicated  at  Pan 

American    Union 

I  By  Nina  A.  Steers) 

Washington  — Kentucky  and  all  of  Souch 
America  were  officially  honored  Thursday  at 
•.he  Pan  American  Union  iPAU)  when  Sen 
John  Sherman  Cooper.  R-Ky..  dedicated  a 
bust  of  another  great  Kentuckian.  Henry 
Clay. 

However,  the  Inspiration  behind  the  occa- 
sion came  from  a  man  working  out  of  Chat- 
tanooga, although  the  accomplishment  of 
installing  a  memorial  to  the  first  North 
American  to  recognize  the  Importance  of 
Latin  America's  struggle  for  independence 
In  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  I9th 
century  belongs  to  PAU's  director  of  culture 
Dr.  Rafael  Squlrru 

But  even  Squlrru.  who  raised  the  money 
outside  of  the  federal  budget  from  the  Esso 
Petroleum  Corp  and  commissioned  Cuban 
sculptor  Juan  Jose  Slcre  to  do  the  bust, 
credits  John  N  Popham,  managing  editor  of 
The  Chattanooga  Times,  with  the  necessary 
support  and  Idealism  He  said.  'Through  con- 
versations  with    Popham,    dating      back    to 


1963     I    W.IS    made    to    realize    the    full    Im- 
portance of  Clay  In  hemispheric  relations." 

And  this  realization  took  its  concrete  form 
in  the  bronze  bust  of  Clay,  banked  in  red 
and  white  carnations,  that  was  dedicated  in 
the  House  of  the  Americas  on  Thursday 
marking  the  7,5th  anniversary  of  the  Inter- 
A.nierlcan  system. 

Dr  Jose  A  Mora,  secretary  general  of  the 
Organization  of  American  Sutes  (OASi, 
launched  the  ceremonies  by  remarking  on 
the  appropriateness  of  unveiling  Clay,  who 
as  secretary  of  state  Insisted  that  the  United 
Stjtes  be  represented  at  the  first  Inter- 
Amerlcan  congress  in  Panama,  this  year  when 
the  charter  of  the  OAS  and  the  alliance  for 
Progress  have  been  updated  for  the  future 
in   last  month's  meeting  at  Buenos  Aires 

Mora  said.  "Friendship  Implies  sentiment, 
which  is  an  Innate  and  enduring  characteris- 
tic of  the  Latin  American  peoples  I  trust  this 
tribute  we  pay  to  Henry  Clay  may  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  us  all  of  the  value  of  friend- 
ship " 

By  way  of  an  introduction,  the  Panama- 
man  ambassador,  Eduardo  Rltter  Alstan. 
chairman  of  the  council  of  OAS.  concluded 
his  s;>eech  by  saying  that  Cooper  had  come  to 
close  the  ceremony  with  "the  golden  clasp" 
of  friendship 

Cooper  Is  the  former  U  S.  ambassador  to 
India  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
ReLitions  Committee  as  well  as  a  leading 
Republican  vote-getter. 

The  senior  senator  from  Kentucky  began 
by  pointing  out  that  although  Clay  never 
.ichleved  the  highest  office  In  the  land,  there 
was  hardly  an  Issue  of  his  times  that  he  did 
r.ot  influence  in  his  other  various  roles. 

C.xiper  described  Clay  as  a  "nationalist" 
who  devised  the  "American  system"  for  the 
internal  development  of  his  own  country 
But  It  was  Clay's  "close  identity  with  the 
people  and  his  passion  for  freedom"  that 
m.ide  him  see  the  emerging  Latin  American 
republics 

Quoting  from  Clay's  speech,  as  speaker  of 
the  US  House  of  Repre.^entitives  in  March 
1818.  Coo{>er  said  that  the  Kentucky  states- 
man found  the  natural  wonders  "sublime  " 
south  of  the  North  American  border  But 
'more  interestang  and  sublime"  to  Clay  was 
"".he  glorious  spectacle  of  18  millions  of 
people  struggling  to  burst  their  chains  and 
to  be  free  " 

Clay  had  said,  "I  am  no  prop.igandlst.  I 
would  not  seek  to  force  upon  other  nations 
oiir  principles  and  our  liberty,  if  they  do  not 
w.int  them 

"I  would  not  disturb  the  repose  even  of 
a  detestable  despotism 

"But  If  aji  abiwed  and  oppressed  i>e.'p> 
will  their  freedom;  if  they  seek  to  establish 
It.  If,  in  truth,  they  have  established  It:  we 
have  a  right  as  a  soverign  power,  to  notice 
the  fact,  and  to  act  as  circumstances  and 
our  Interest  require" 

Cooper  concluded  by  saving  that  Clay  had 
"correctly  and  with  sensitivity"  seen  that 
perhaps  the  emerging  LatJn  American  gov- 
ernments would  not  be  like  that  of  the 
United  States  But  that  once  the  principle  of 
freedom  was  establlshd  the  choice  ought  to 
be  their  own. 

Cooper  pointed  out  that  there  were  many 
similar  threats  to  the  hemisphere  today  as 
there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  He  said,  "We  should  remember  and 
hold  dear  Clays  vision  of  American  ;uisocla- 
tlon  and  solidarity" 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  NOT  EM- 
PLOY THOSE  WHO  REFUSE  TO 
SERVE  THEIR   COUNTRY 

Mr  STENNIS  Mi  President,  the 
Child  Development  Group  of  Mississippi 
operates  a  Headstart  program  under  a 
S4  8  million  Federal  grant  and  has  been 
l!ie  subject  of  intensive  investigation  by 


the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
other  agencies. 

Last  week  an  employee  of  the  Child 
Development  Group  refused  to  take  the 
oath  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  stating 
as  one  of  the  reasons  "his  strong  feeling 
against  the  war  in  'Vietnam." 

The  action  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opponinity  in  first  announcing  that 
they  intended  to  suspend  this  employee, 
and  then  later  stating  they  did  not  sus- 
pend him,  is  a  repetition  of  the  OfiQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  yielding  to  pres- 
sures from  civil  rights  and  anti-Viet- 
nam protesters. 

The  CDGM  employee  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath  is  a  well-known  civil  rights 
worker,  identified  as  such  in  the  press, 
who  has  worked  in  the  community  orga- 
nization section  and  the  payroll  section 
of  CDGM  in  an  area  covering  several 
counties. 

There  have  been  other  incidents  in 
which  CDGM  employees  or  former  em- 
ployees have  carried  their  protests 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the  extent 
of  violating  the  law.  Last  year,  four 
CDGM  employees  participated  In  a  sit-in 
in  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  In  protest  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  two  of  them  were 
arrested  and  placed  in  jail. 

The  right  of  responsible  protest  against 
Government  policy,  including  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  is  fully  recognized.  However, 
the  right  of  protest  is  not  at  issue  here. 
The  right  of  free  speech  is  not  included. 
The  issue  is  whether  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, with  Federal  tax  funds,  will  pro- 
vide employment  for  individuals  who 
refuse  to  answer  the  call  of  their  countr>'. 

The  least  action  that  should  be  taken 
against  this  employee  is  immediately  to 
susp<>nd  him. 

He  based  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
on  allesed  discrimination  but  he  de- 
stroyed that  as  grounds  for  avoiding  sus- 
pension when  he  further  stated,  as  re- 
ported in  the  press,  that  he  would  have 
refused  the  oath  anyway  because.  "I  have 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam." 

We  have  reached  a  deplorable  situa- 
tion when  one  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  passes  laws  requiring  our 
young  men  to  go  into  military  service  and 
to  risk  their  lives  in  combat  while  an- 
other branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
supports,  financially  and  otherwise,  those 
who  refuse  to  serve. 

We  are  in  a  vci-y  serious  war.  It  is  get- 
ting worse,  and  will  not  be  easy  to  termi- 
nate in  our  favor. 

Our  men  are  called  upon  for  more  and 
more  sacrifice,  and  our  people  are  going 
to  be  called  upon  for  more  sacrifice. 

We  have  strong  laws  making  it  a  felony 
for  anyone  to  encourage  an  evasion  of 
the  selective  sen'ice  law  or  to  refuse  mili- 
tary service.  If  this  man  is  an  honest, 
conscientious  objector  and  comes  within 
their  exceptions,  that  is  one  thing,  but 
othenvise  everyone  is  expected  to  obey 
the  law.  I  think  there  are  sufficient  laws 
on  the  books  now  to  prosecute  fully  those 
who  are  encouraging  refusal  to  answer 
the  draft. 

But.  if  there  is  not  enough  law.  then 
we  should  pass  such  laws  as  are  neces- 
sary. I  hereby  call  upon  the  Justice  De- 


partment and  other  agencies  involved  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  content 
of  these  laws.  While  we  have  men  dying 
in  combat  halfway  around  the  world,  it 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  should 
support  with  Federal  tax  money  those 
who  deliberately  refuse  military  service 
on  the  grotinds  that  they  disagree  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  taking  steps 
with  reference  to  this  apparent  violation. 
However,  my  point  is  not  that  at  all. 
My  point  is  continuing  this  man  in  an 
educational  project  rather  than  suspend- 
ing him. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGH  COURT  DISSENT  SHOWS 
HOSTILITY  TO  POLICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Huntington.  W. 
Va.,  Advertiser  of  April  3,  1967,  entitled 
"High  Court  Dissent  Shows  Hostility  to 
Police  Force."  The  editorial  dealt  some- 
what caustically  with  the  four-member 
minority  dissent  in  the  recent  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Mc- 
Cray  against  the  State  of  Illinois  handed 
down  on  March  20, 1967. 

This  case  involved  an  appeal  from  a 
conviction  for  the  unlawful  possession  of 
narcotics  and  was  based  not  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  the  defendant,  but  on 
whether  the  street  arrest  and  discovery 
of  heroin,  based  upon  information  from 
an  informant  who  had  pointed  out  the 
defendant  to  arresting  officers,  had  vio- 
lated the  defendant's  constitutional 
rights  because  at  the  time  of  such  arrest 
and  incidental  search,  the  officers  did  not 
have  a  warrant,  and,  particularly,  be- 
cause at  a  hearing  prior  to  trial  to  sup- 
press the  heroin  as  evidence,  the  trial 
court  ruled  that  the  officers,  on  the  facts 
of  this  case,  need  not  disclose  the  identity 
of  the  informant. 

A  five-member  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  rejected  the  appeal  on  the 
grotmd  that  there  was  no  doubt,  under 
the  circumstances  developed  in  the  case, 
that  the  arresting  officers  had  probable 
cause  for  the  arrest  and  search.  Follow- 
ing well-established  evidentiary  rules  of 
many  States,  it  also  held  that  as  the  issue 
was  not  one  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused,  but  a  question  of  probable 


cause  for  the  arrest  and  search,  tested  by 
evidence  in  open  court  where  the  officers 
were  subject  to  cross-examination,  and 
as  the  trial  judge  was  satisfied  that  the 
officers  relied  in  good  faith  upon  credible 
information  supplied  by  a  reliable  in- 
formant, for  historical  reasons,  the  name 
of  the  informant  need  not  be  disclosed. 

The  four-man  minority  dissent  held 
otherwise. 

The  editorial  characterized  certain 
statements  in  the  minority  opinion  as  a 
"gratuitous  piece  of  sarcastic  judicial 
prejudice  aimed  at  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers," and,  in  substance,  labeled  the 
minority  view  as  a  typical  attitude  of  the 
liberal  bloc  of  the  Court  which  has  con- 
sistently discredited  law  enforcement 
officers  and  encouraged  crime  by  cod- 
dling criminals.  It  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  legislation  or  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
override  decisions  that  set  up  tmprece- 
dented  constitutional  rights  which  re- 
lease vicious  criminals  and  handicap 
police  and  trial  courts  in  curbing  crime. 
It  took  the  position  that  not  much  could 
be  done  about  the  Justices  who  were 
making  such  decisions,  but  stated  that 
if  the  Congress  did  not  face  up  to  the 
problem  and  take  action,  the  public 
could  vote  them  out  of  office. 

Frankly,  I  am  sympathetic  with  the 
emotions  underlying  this  editorial,  and 
with  the  widespread  frustrations  of  a 
law-abiding  public  faced  with  a  sharply 
mounting  crime  rate  while  the  press  daily 
carries  articles  of  professional  criminals 
escaping  the  consequences  of  their  crimes 
because  their  constitutional  rights  had, 
in  some  fashion,  been  impinged  upon. 
I  am  most  sympathetic  with  the  victims 
of  these  crimes  and  with  the  police  who 
must  cope  with  today's  situation.  The  toll 
which  this  moimting  crime  wave  is  levy- 
ing in  human  suffering  and  financial  loss, 
I  am  iure,  is  of  great  concern  to  us  all. 
We  are  all  vitally  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  elaborate  efforts  being  under- 
taken to  stem  this  avalanche  of  rising 
lawlessness — but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  give  consideration  to  the  mounting 
costs  in  providing  the  resources  to  sup- 
port such  efforts.  While  all  responsible 
citizens  recognize  the  vital  necessity  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
including  those  accused  in  criminal  ac- 
tions. I  share  the  growing  apprehension 
that  certain  of  the  sweeping  precedents 
being  handed  down  by  the  courts  seem 
to  be  directly  at  odds  w-ith  the  trend  of 
the  times  and  with  all  of  the  effort  and 
costs  that  are  being  put  into  more  effec- 
tive law  enforcement. 

Regardless  of  the  depth  of  our  emo- 
tional concerns,  however,  the  hard  facts 
are  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  legislate  against  constitu- 
tional interpretations  rendered  by  the 
Court  and  even  more  difficult  and  time- 
consiuning  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
There  should  be  a  better  way. 

In  examining  the  decision  in  McCray 
against  Illinois  and  the  companion  and 
background  cases,  I  was  motivated  not 
only  by  the  reasons  I  have  enumerated, 
but  by  a  desire  to  better  understand  why, 
in  1967.  with  all  of  the  case  law  our  Fed- 
eral judicial  system  has  established,  the 
Supreme  Court  could  divide  5  to  4  on 
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such  a  relatively  simple  set  of  facts  It 
also  frequently  happeas  that  today's  mi- 
nority opinion  Is  tomorrow  s  law. 

Again,  there  are  but  two  Issues  involved 
In  the  McCray  case,  neither  of  which 
deals  with  the  trial  of  the  criminal  charge 
of  possession  of  narcotics  One  is  the  issue 
of  whether  the  police  officers  had  '  prob- 
able cause"  under  the  fuurth  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  in  makms;  the  arrest, 
£Uid  the  other  is  whether  the  trial  court 
erred  In  refusing  to  order  disclosure  of 
the  Informant's  identity 

The  Supreme  Cour:  majority  opinion. 
In  holding  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  circumstances  re- 
lated— by  the  arresting  oCQcers — that 
there  was  probable  cause  to  sustain  the 
arrest  and  incidental  search  in  the 
case,"  went  Into  the  specific  underlying 
circumstances  of  the  arrest  as  developed 
through  the  evidence  of  the  arresting  of- 
ficers and  the  accused  at  the  hearing  to 
suppress  the  evidence  of  possession  of 
heroin.  The  officers'  testimony,  which 
basically  did  not  differ  from  that  of  Mc- 
Cray as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
arrest,  In  substance  was  that  the  officers 
had  a  conversation  with  an  Informant 
early  on  the  morning  of  January  16, 
1964;  that  the  informant  told  them  Mc- 
Cray "was  selling  narcotics  and  had  nar- 
cotics on  his  possession,  and  that  he 
could  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  certain 
street  corner  at  this  particular  time": 
that  they  proceeded  to  the  vicinity  indi- 
cated; that  the  informant  pointed  Mc- 
Cray out  and  then  departed  on  foot,  and 
that  the  officers  observed  McCray  walk- 
ing with  a  woman,  then  separating  and 
meeting  briefly  with  another  man,  and 
then  proceeding  alone  until  finally,  after 
seeing  the  police  car,  he  hurriedly  walked 
between  two  buildings,  at  which  time — 
7  a.m. — the  officers  arrested  him  and 
found  heroin  In  a  cigarette  case  McCray 
was  carrying,  that  they  had  known  the 
Informant  over  a  substantial  period  of 
time:  that  the  Informant  had  supplied 
the  officers  with  Information  about  nar- 
cotics activities  between  15  and  25  times: 
and  that  the  information  had  resulted 
in  numerous  convictions  One  officer,  on 
cross  examination  on  the  Issue  of  the  in- 
formant's reliability,  gave  the  names  of 
persons  w^ho  had  previously  been  con- 
victed as  a  result  of  information  sup- 
plied by  the  informant. 

The  majority  opinion  cited  the  Su- 
preme Court  case  of  Draper  against 
United  States,  which  remains  controlling 
case  law  on  the  question  of  "probable 
cause"  In  making  arrests  without  a  war- 
rant It  then  clearly  distinguished  the 
Instant  case,  where  the  ofTlcers  testified 
in  detail  in  open  court  as  to  the  under- 
lying circumstances  on  which  they  based 
their  conclusions  as  to  the  credibility  and 
reliability  of  the  informant,  from  the 
Court's  1964  case  of  Beck  against  Ohio, 
where  the  facts  In  support  of  "probable 
cause"  were  vague  and  tenuous,  and  held 
that  "upon  the  basis  of  the  circum- 
stances, along  with  the  ofTlcers'  personal 
observations  of  McCray.  the  lower  court 
was  fully  justified  in  holding  that  at  the 
time  the  officers  made  the  arrest,  the 
facta  and  circumstances  within  their 
knowledge  and  of  which  they  had  reason- 
ably trustworthy  Information  were  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  a  prudent  man  In  be- 


lieving that  McCray  had  committed  or 
was  commlttin;?  an  offense." 

On  the  second  question  of  whether  the 
trial  court  erred  in  failing  to  order  the 
disclosure  of  the  informant's  Identity, 
the  majority  view  held  that  in  permitting 
the  officers  to  withhold  the  informant's 
identity,  the  court  was  following  well 
settled  Illinois  law,  which  was  consistent 
with  the  law  of  many  other  States; 
namely,  that  when  the  issue  Is  not  guilt 
or  innocence  but.  as  In  the  irustant  case, 
the  question  of  probable  cause  for  an 
arrest  or  search,  police  officers  need  not 
Invariably  disclose  an  Informant's  iden- 
tity if  the  trial  Judge  is  convinced  by  the 
evidence  submitted  in  open  court  and 
subject  to  cross  examination,  that  the 
officers  did  rely  In  good  faith  upon 
credible  information  supplied  by  a  relia- 
ble Informant.  It  cited  a  number  of  cases. 
as  well  as  "Wlgmore  on  Evidence,"  In 
support  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  well 
established  testimonial  privilege  long 
familiar  to  the  law  of  evidence  and 
quoted  the  reasoning,  as  set  forth  In  a 
number  of  cases,  as  to  why  this  should 
be  so 

Of  particular  note,  the  opinion  dis- 
tinguished the  case  of  Rovlaro  against 
United  States,  which  involved  the  In- 
formers privilege  Issue  not  at  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing  to  determine  "probable 
cau.se"  for  an  arrest  or  search,  as  in  the 
Instant  case,  but  at  the  trial  Itself,  where 
the  Issue  was  the  fundamental  one  of  in- 
nocence or  guilt,  and  where  the  Informer 
liad  been  an  active  participant  In  the 
crime  However,  even  in  the  Rovlaro 
case,  the  Court  held  that  there  should 
be  no  fixed  rule  with  respect  to  disclosure 
of  an  informants  Identity,  but  that  it 
should  depend  ujjon  the  particular  facts 
of  each  case 

The  minority  opinion  took  almost  ex- 
actly the  opposite  position  and.  in  effect, 
held  that  the  police.  Instead  of  making 
the  arrest  as  they  did,  should  have  gone 
before  a  magistrate,  made  a  showing  of 
probable  cau.se  under  oath  based  up<in 
their  informant's  tlpoff.  and  obtained  a 
warrant  before  attempting  to  make  the 
arrest:  that  otherwi.se  the  fourth  amend- 
ment was  not  satisfied  Further,  the  mi- 
nority opinion  cited  the  Rovlaro  ca.se  in 
support  of  this  position,  without  distin- 
guishing the  completely  different  set  of 
circumstances  In  that  ca.se  from  those  of 
McCray  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Rovlaro  case  held  that  each  ca.se  should 
stand  on  its  own  merits. 

In  substance,  then,  the  minority  view 
would  hold  that  police  officers  are  pre- 
cluded from  making  a  valid  street  arrest 
even  though  they  are  convinced,  on  the 
ba.sls  of  Information  which  they  con- 
sider reliable  plus  their  own  observations 
of  the  circom-stances.  that  a  crime  is 
being  committed  It  seems  to  go  even 
further  and  hold  that  a  trial  court,  upon 
a  hearing  on  the  facts  and  the  taking 
of  testimony  in  open  court  under  cross 
examination,  cannot  subsequently  find 
that  the  officers  did  have  "probable 
cause"  for  making  an  arrest — at  least 
not  unless  the  Identity  of  the  Informant 
Is  disclosed  The  fact  that  it  was  found 
upon  arrest  that  McCray  was  committing 
a  crime  apparently  was  given  no  weight 
whatsoever. 

The   minority   opinion   concedes   that 


the  police  can  make  an  arrest  without  a 
warrant  If  they  .see  a  crime  being  com- 
mitted or  If  they  see  someone  running 
from  the  scene  of  a  crime,  and  that 
"there  are  other  Instances  of  probable 
cause  when  the  police  can  make  an  ar- 
rest" without  a  warrant,  but,  again,  no 
attempt  Is  made  to  describe  what  those 
other  instances"  are  or  to  distinguish 
the  facts  in  this  case  from  "such  other 
Instances." 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  lower 
court  erred  In  not  requiring  the  officers  to 
dlvrulge  the  Identity  of  their  informant, 
the  minority  opinion,  again  In  complete 
disagreement  with  the  majority  view, 
stated  that — 

Only  ttirougli  the  Informer's  testimony  can 
anyone  other  than  the  arresting  officers  de- 
termine "the  persuasiveness  of  the  fact.s 
relied  on  to  show  probable  cause"  .  With- 
out that  dlscloeure,  neither  we  nor  the  lower 
courts  can  ever  know  whether  there  was 
"probable  cause"  for  the  arrest. 

But.  the  opinion  went  even  further  and 
stated : 

There  Is  no  way  to  determine  the  reliability 
of  Old  Reliable,  the  Informer,  unless  he  is 
produced  at  the  trial  and  cross  examined 
Unless  he  Is  produced,  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment Is  entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
police. 

It  was  further  stated: 

E.xcept  In  rare  and  emergency  casee.  it  re- 
quires magistrates  to  make  the  findings  of 
"probable  cause." 

There  is  every  indication,  from  the 
language  of  the  minority  opinion,  that 
the  next  step  would  be  to  divulge  the 
Identity  of  the  Informant  and  require 
his  presence,  even  though  a  warrant  had 
been  obtained  prior  to  the  arrest  and 
after  a  showing  of  "probable  cause," 
under  oath,  before  a  magistrate. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  two  completely 
divergent  viewpoints  expressed  by  the 
majority  and  minority  opinions  In  the 
McCray  case  to  point  out  the  confu.sion 
which  such  opinions  bring  about  in  low- 
er courts  and  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, and  the  i:ieat  difficulty  Congress 
would  have  in  attempting  to  legislate  In 
this  field 

It  seems  to  me,  by  any  objective  stand- 
ards, that  the  minority  opinion,  in  at- 
tempting to  lay  down  a  broad  general 
rule  of  law  from  the  facts  in  this  ca.se 
and  without  distinguishing  these  facts 
from  the  facts  of  other  related  ca.ses. 
Is  being  doctrinaire  in  the  extreme.  This 
minority  view  api>ears  to  go  out  of  the 
way  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  police  In 
making  considered  judgments  in  con- 
nection with  their  daily  task  of  deterring 
crime,  and  the  language  of  the  opinion 
certainly  gives  the  Impression  that  the 
police  are  not  to  be  trusted  even  under 
oath  and  cross  examination  In  open 
court.  This  opinion.  In  attempting  to 
wipe  out  an  important  and  longstanding 
rule  of  law  with  a  few  large  strokes  of 
the  brush,  .seems  not  only  impractical  but 
erroneous  in  its  conclusions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  minority  of 
the  Court,  In  their  zeal  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Individual, 
have  carried  their  theories  beyond  all 
reasonable  boimds  and.  in  so  doing,  have 
overlooked  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
general  public  and  failed  to  balance  the 


equities  between  the  great  mass  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  the  criminal.  The 
minority  opinion  seemingly  falls  to  rec- 
ognize the  realities  that  in  the  trafific 
of  narcotics  there  would  be  few  arrests, 
and  fewer  convictions,  if  informants  were 
not  employed,  and  that  there  would  be 
dead  informants  or  no  informants  at  all 
if  there  was  a  rule  that  their  Identity 
had  to  be  disclosed  every  time  an  arrest 
was  made.  It  further  seems  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  narcotics  Is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  violent  crime  and 
that  the  law-abiding  public  also  have 
individual  rights  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons  and  their  possessions. 

It  is  unthinkable,  of  course,  that  jus- 
tices who  release  a  criminal  because  they 
feel  his  constitutional  rights  have  been 
violated  are  in  league  with  crime  or  are 
the  champions  of  the  criminal,  or  are 
motivated  by  other  than  a  sincere  belief 
in  the  position  they  have  taken — al- 
though to  some,  this  may  seem  to  be  the 
case. 

In  this  dilemma,  I  have  three  sugges- 
tions : 

First.  I  would  like  to  see  our  present 
judges  and  justices  weigh  more  carefully 
the  equities  between  the  rights  of  crimi- 
nal violators  and  the  rights  of  society  In 
Interpreting  the  law  and  the  broad  guide- 
lines of  our  Constitution  laid  down 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  It  would  seem 
that  this  could  be  done  without  doing 
Injustice  to  anyone's  constitutional 
rights. 

Second.  It  is  suggested  that  additional 
procedures  be  devised  for  the  selection  of 
judges  and  justices  which  will  assure 
tliat  appointments  are  made  on  the 
basis  not  only  of  high  ability  and  good 
reputation,  but  on  proven  past  experi- 
ence which  has  demonstrated  outstand- 
ing objectivity  and  well-balanced  com- 
monsense.  Probably  there  should  be  a 
requirement  in  connection  with  appoint- 
ments of  appellate  judges  that  appoint- 
ees have  served  with  distinction  as  trial 
court  judges  or  made  outstanding  repu- 
tations as  objective  arbitrators  in  equiv- 
alent fields  of  activity. 

Third.  Finally,  in  assisting  in  judicial 
appointments  and  assuring  the  existence 
of  sound  and  well-balanced  courts,  the 
Senate  should  be  more  conscientious  in 
can-ying  out  its  responsibility  of  "advise 
and  consent "  in  approving  nominees  for 
judicial  appointments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  referred  earlier  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HtcH  CorRT  Dissent  Shows  HosTiLrrY  to 
Police  Force 

How  the  liberal  bloc  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  discredits  law  enforcement 
officers  and  encourages  crime  by  coddling 
criminals  was  glaringly  Illustrated  In  a  dope 
case  the  other  day 

The  case  Involved  the  search  by  two  Chi- 
cago policemen  of  a  man  named  McCray  and 
the  discovery  of  heroin  in  a  package  of  clg- 
arets  that  he  was  carrying. 

The  search  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  tip 
received  from  an  Informer.  The  defendant 
contended  that  he  had  been  searched  with- 
out a  warrant  In  violation  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights. 

A  demand  was  made  that  at  least  the 
Identity  of  the  informer  be  disclosed. 


A  five-member  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Including  Justices  Black,  Harlan, 
White,  Stewart  and  Clark,  rejected  the  ap- 
peal on  the  ground  that  the  Informer  had 
proved  his  reliability  and  that  his  statement 
gave  oflBcers  probable  cause  for  the  arrest 
and  search. 

But  the  significant  aspect  of  the  story  was 
the  dissenting  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Douglas  and  concurred  In  by  Warren,  Bren- 
nan  and  Fortas. 

The  attitude  of  this  coterie  of  liberals  was 
made  deplorably  clear  by  this  paragraph: 

"There  Is  no  way  to  determine  the  reliabil- 
ity of  Old  Reliable,  the  Informer,  unless  he 
Is  produced  at  the  trial  and  cross-examined. 
tTnless  he  Is  produced,  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment Is  entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  police." 

This  gratuitous  piece  of  sarcastic  Judicial 
prejudice  aimed  at  law  enforcement  officers 
Is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  four  members 
who  Joined  In  the  dissent  and  have  Joined  In 
setting  up  unprecedented  constitutional 
rights  for  releasing  vicious  confessed  crimi- 
nals and  for  handicapping  police  and  trial 
courts  in  curbing  crime. 

It  Is  typical  of  the  attitude  that  resulted 
in  the  forced  release  of  the  New  York  man 
who  had  adniltted  murdering  his  wife  and 
five  children. 

Unless  the  court's  unprecedented  decisions 
are  overridden  by  legislation  or  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  the  attitude  will  also  re- 
sult In  the  freedom  of  thousands  of  criminals 
from  whom  police  will  be  unable  to  obtain 
confessions  because  of  Impossible  Judicial  re- 
strictions on  questioning. 

This  Judicial  slur  upon  the  integrity  of  po- 
licemen who  dally  risk  their  lives  for  the 
safety  of  society  not  only  encourages  crimi- 
nals but  tends  to  undermine  the  very  basis 
of  law  and  order  upon  which  a  free  govern- 
ment rests. 

With  such  Ideas  too  often  predominating 
in  the  highest  coiu't  of  the  land,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  criminals  have  no  respect  for  the 
law,  that  the  streets  of  Washington  have 
become  Jungles  and  that  a  presidential  Crime 
Commission  Is  seeking  means  of  controlling 
the  mounting  wave  of  violence. 

The  average  citizen  can't  help  asking  whose 
side  these  so-called  liberal  Justices  are  on, 
the  criminals'  or  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

There  Is  not  much  the  public  can  do  about 
the  Justices,  but  it  can  at  least  demand  that 
members  of  Congress  face  up  to  the  problem 
with  legislation  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment— or  prepare  for  a  trip  to  the  political 
bone  yard. 


PRESIDENT  STRENGTHENS  CON- 
SUMER COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  1  the  President  issued  a  new  Execu- 
tive order  which  substantially  strength- 
ens the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests.  The  order  would  desig- 
nate eight  departmental  secretaries  and 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  serve  on  the  committee;  whereas, 
under  the  previous  order  members  were 
officials  of  Assistant  Secretary  or  equiva- 
lent rank. 

In  commenting  on  the  order,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

This  upgrading  will  substantially  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Committee,  and  thus 
insure  that  the  consumer  viewpoint  will  be 
heard  more  clearly  than  ever  before  In  the 
councils  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  quote  from  the 
preamble  of  the  Executive  order  because 
I  believe  It  expresses  very  succinctly  the 
essential  philosophy  of  the  Proxmlre 
truth  In  lending  bill  which  I  introduced 
last  January : 


The  success  of  our  competitive  economic 
system  depends  on  the  furtherance  of  the 
consumer  interest.  And  it  is  our  free  market- 
place, working  for  the  benefit  of  the  individ- 
ual, that  has  given  to  the  American  consumer 
the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

The  consumer  has  four  very  basic  rlghtjs  in 
that  marketplace — the  right  to  be  Informed 
about  the  products  he  buys;  the  right  to 
choose  between  several  varieties  of  those 
products:  the  right  to  be  protected  from  un- 
safe products;  and  the  right  to  be  heard  in 
the  highest  councils  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  Executive 
order  printed  In  the  Record  together 
with  a  'White  House  press  release  con- 
cerning the  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House 

President  Johnson  today  Issued  an  Execu- 
tive Order  elevating  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  to  the  Cabinet 
level  and  continuing  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council. 

Miss  Betty  Furness,  the  new  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
who  was  sworn  in  today,  is  the  Committee 
Chairman. 

Serving  on  the  Committee  wlU  be  eight 
Departmental  Secretaries  and  the  heads  of 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies.  Under  the 
original  Executive  Order  which  established 
the  President's  Committee  in  1964,  members 
were  Federal  officials  of  Assistant  Secretary 
or  equivalent  rank. 

"This  upgrading,"  the  President  said,  "will 
substantially  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Committee,  and  thus  Insure  that  the 
consiomer  viewpoint  will  be  heard  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  In  the  councils  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

Members  of  the  Committee  are;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Hovis- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

The  Order  also  continues  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  as  a  group  of  not  more 
than  12  individuals  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  Length  of  membership  on  the 
Council  has  been  extended  to  two  years 
initially,  with  subsequent  members  serving 
staggered  terms.  The  role  of  the  Council 
remains  to  "advise  both  the  President  and 
the  Committee  on  matters  relating  to  the 
consumer  interest." 

The  Council  members  will  be  appointed 
shortly 

Executive;  Obder  Amendlng  Executive  Order 
No.    11136,   Relating   to   the    PREsroENT's 

COMMTTTEE     ON     CONSUMER     INTERESTS     AND 

THE  Consumer  Advisory  CouNcn, 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  Executive 
Order  11136  of  January  3,  1964,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  consumer's  Interest  Is  the  American 
Interest,  for  we  are  all  consumers,  in  filling 
the  needs  of  our  daily  lives,  we  are  direct 
purchasers  of  two  thirds  of  our  total  national 
production. 

"The  success  of  our  competitive  economic 
system  depends  on  the  furtherance  of  the 
consumer  Interest.  And  it  Is  our  free  mar- 
ketplace, working  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividual,  that   has   given  to  the    American 
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consumer  the  highest  standard  of  living  trie 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  consumer  has  four  very  basic  rights 
m  that  marketplace — the  right  to  be  In- 
formed about  the  products  he  buys;  the  right 
to  choose  between  several  varieties  of  those 
products,  the  right  to  be  protected  from  un- 
safe products,  and  the  right  to  be  heard  In 
the  highest  councils  of  government. 

"It  Is  our  Job  to  assure  the  preservation  of 
those  rights  To  do  so,  we  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  business  and  Industry,  as  well 
as  of  the  consumer  They  are  all  Integral.  In- 
teracting, Indispensable  elements  of  our 
economic  system  They  must  have  mutual 
trust,  mutual  respect,  and  a  mutual  dedica- 
tion to  a  sound  and  healthy  America. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  It   Is   ordered  as  follows. 

"PART    I.    PRESIDENT'S    COMMmEB    ON 
CONSUMER    INTERESTS 

"Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  the  Com- 
mittfe  (Ml  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mittee' ) 

"(bi  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs;  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers;  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  the  At- 
torney General;  the  Postmaster  General;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare;  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  :ind  Urban  Development;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  and  such 
other  Government  officials  as  the  President 
may  designate 

"lO  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs  The  Chairman  shall  direct 
and  supervise  any  staff  employed  by  or  de- 
tailed to  the  Committee 

"idi  When  matters  are  to  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  which  affect  the  Interests 
of  Federal  agencies  the  heads  of  which  are 
not  members  of  the  Committee,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  shall  invite  such 
agency  heads  to  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Committee, 

"Sec.  102  Functional  of  the  Committee. 
lat  The  Committee  shall  study  the  plans 
and  programs  of  Federal  agencies  affecting 
consumer  Interests  The  Committee  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  on 
questions  of  policy  relating  to  consumer  .af- 
fairs; may  conduct  studies  of  matters  related 
to  consumer  Interests;  and  shall  encourage 
and  assist  Federal  agencies  to  accomplish 
effective  coordination  of  plans  and  programs 
affecting  consumers 

'ibi  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  the  Committee 
shall  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  advise 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  the  effect 
of  their  respective  plans  and  progranns  on 
consumer  matters,  and  may  suggest  to  such 
agencies  procedures  which  the  Committee 
believes  will  better  protect  consumer  inter- 
ests. Such  plans  and  programs  may  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  those  relating 
to  il)  the  scope  of  Federal  action  in  con- 
sumer matters,  and  i2)  cooperation  with  the 
States  and  their  local  subdivisions  and  with 
private  organizations  and  Individuals  In 
areas  of  consumer  Interest 

"Sec  103  Assistance  and  cooperation  lai 
The  Federal  agencies  headed  by  the  officers 
composing  the  Committee  shall,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
this  order,  furnish  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mittee In  accordance  with  Section  214  of  the 
Act  of  May  3.  1945  (59  Stat,  134;  31  U  S.C 
691  I 

"(b)  UpK>n  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  each  Federal  agency  shall,  to  the 


extent  consistent  with  law,  furnish  informa- 
tion, data,  and  reports  needed  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  accomplish  the  purp>06es  of  this 
order 

"(c)  All  Federal  officials.  In  carrying  out 
their  statutory  responsibilities  and  programs, 
shall  be  mindful  of  the  objectives  of  this 
order,  and  shall  take  such  measiures,  con- 
sistent with  their  authorities  and  available 
funds,  as  will  assist  In  effectuating  the  con- 
sumer programs  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. 

'id)  The  Department  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide administrative  services  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

""Sec.  104.  Construction.  Nothing  In  this 
order  shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  any 
function  vested  by  law  in.  or  assigned  pur- 
suant to  law  to,  any  Federal  agency  or  the 
head  thereof  to  the  authority  of  any  other 
agency  or  officer  or  as  abrogating  or  restrict- 
ing any  such  function  in  any  manner. 

"'PART    n.    CONSUMER    ADVISORY    COUNCtL 

"Sec  201.  Establishment  of  Council  There 
Is  hereby  established  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  which  shall  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  12  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  from  among  Its 
members.  Initial  appointments  to  member- 
ship on  the  Council  shall  be  for  two-year 
terms.  Successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one  or  two  years,  as  specified  by 
the  President,  and  all  appointments  there- 
after shall  be  for  two-year  terms.  Any  person 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom 
he  succeeds 

"Sec.  202.  Duties  and  responsibilities,  tai 
The  Council  shall  advise  the  President  and 
the  Committee  on  matters  relating  to  the 
consumer  interest 

"■(bi  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Committee  In  evaluating  the  progress 
made  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  and  recommend  to  the  Commit- 
tee, as  necessary,  action  to  accelerate  such 
progress 

"(CI  The  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
may  request  information  relating  to  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  as  set  forth  m 
Section  102(a)  above,  and  the  Council,  on 
Its  own  motion,  may  initiate  consideration  of 
Items  which  relate  to  carrying  out  those 
functions 

"id)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  meet- 
ings and  other  activities  of  the  Council  are 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  the  relevant 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No  11007  of 
February  26,  1962 

■  SEC,  203  Expenses  Expenses  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  met  from  funds  available  to  the 
Committee.  Members  of  the  Coiincll  shall, 
for  each  day  a  member  Is  engaged  in  meet- 
ings or  Is,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Ckimmittee,  engaged  In  other 
work  In  pursuance  of  this  order,  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  3109; 
5U.S.C.  5703)." 


HEW  ENDORSES  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Bank- 
in?  and  Currency  Committee  has  given 
splendid  endorsement  to  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  The  Department  believes  the 
bill  would  be  particularly  helpful  in  pro- 
tecting the  poor,  who  are  least  able  to 
aflord  the  high  cost  of  credit  yet  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  victimized  by  hidden 


credit  charges.  As  the  responsible  aeency 
for  credit  unions,  the  Department  also 
feels  the  bill  would  impose  no  burden 
upon  Federal  credit  unions  or  their  of- 
ficials. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Departiwent  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

April  27  1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  Currency, 
US    Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  January  26,  1967, 
for  a  report  on  S  5,  a  bill  "To  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  economic  stAblll2«itlon  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  iii 
connection  with  extension  of  credit." 

The  bill  would  provide  that  creditors  must 
furnish  to  borrowers  prior  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  transaction,  a  clear  statement 
In  writing  setting  forth,  to  the  extent  ap- 
plicable and  ascertainable  and  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  details  of  the  trans.ictlon  Includ- 
ing the  total  amount  to  be  financed,  and 
the  finance  charge  expressed  In  dollars  and 
cents  and  as  an  annual  percentage  nite.  In 
the  case  of  revolving  or  open  end  credit,  the 
creditor  would  be  required  to  furnish  to  each 
person  to  whom  credit  Is  extended,  prior  to 
agreeing  to  extend  credit  under  such  a  plan. 
a  clear  statement  In  writing  setting  forth 
the  details  of  the  transaction  including  the 
periodic  rate  of  finance  charge  expressed  as 
an  annual  percentage  rate.  At  the  end  of 
each  period  for  which  a  finance  charge  is 
imposed  such  creditors  would  have  to  fur- 
nish the  persons  to  whom  they  have  ex- 
tended credit  a  clear  statement  In  writing 
setting  forth  additional  details,  which  would 
Include  the  annual  percentage  rate  used  to 
compute  the  finance  charge  for  the  period. 
The  proposed  bill  thus  differs  In  some 
respects  from  previous  legislative  proposals 
on  this  subject,  principally  In  allowing  for 
greater  flexibility  In  the  computation  of  the 
annual   percentage   rate. 

We  believe  enactment  of  the  present  bill 
would  be  of  significant  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  to  Congress 
In  his  February  16,  1967.  message  on  con- 
sumer protection- 

"'Consumer  credit   has   become   an   essen- 
tial feature  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
•'  •  •  •  «  • 

"The  consumer  has  the  right  to  know  the 
cost  of  this  key  Item  In  Ills  budget  Just  as 
much  as  the  price  of  any  other  commodity 
he  buys. 

""In  many  instances  today,  consumers  do 
not  know  the  cost  of  credit  Charges  are  often 
stated  In  confusing  or  misleading  terms, 
They  are  complicated  by  "add-ons'  and  dis- 
counts and  unfamiliar  gimmicks. 

"As  a  matter  of  fair  play  to  the  consumer, 
the  cost  of  credit  should  be  disclosed  fully, 
simply,  and  clearly. 

"  •  •  •  •  • 

"I  recommend  the  Truth-In-Lending  .^ct 
of  1967  to  assure  that,  when  the  consumer 
shops  for  cedlt.  he  will  be  presented  with  a 
price  tag  that  will  tell  him  the  percentige 
rate  per  year  that  Is  being  charged  on  his 
bor-owing 

S.  5  would  provide  for  disclosure  of  finance 
and  other  charges  so  that  borrowers  could 
make  Informed  decisions  concerning  their 
prospective  loan  commitments  or  purchases. 
This  legislation  would  be  particularly  help- 
ful among  the  poor,  who  are  least  able  to 
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bear  the  cost  of  high  credit  yet  who  are  most 
likely  to  be  Its  victim.  The  unemployed,  the 
underemployed,  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and 
the  sick — In  fact  all  of  our  Nation's  needy, 
would  find  this  legislation  of  particular  Im- 
portance 

In  regard  to  the  Department's  Federal 
Credit  Union  Program,  the  requirements  In 
the  bill  for  disclosure  of  finance  charges  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate,  and  disclosure  of  the 
terms  applicable  In  the  event  of  advanced  or 
delayed  payments  would  Impose  no  burden 
upon  Federal  credit  unions  or  their  officials. 
Historically,  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  has 
limited  charges  to  a  rate  not  exceeding  1  per- 
cent per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance.  In- 
cluding all  charges  Incident  to  making  the 
loan  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  state  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  as  well 

In  fact,  under  the  terms  of  the  recent  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  on  Personal 
Commercial  Affairs,  such  disclosure  is  now 
required  for  all  credit  unions  occupying  space 
on  military  installations  In  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Imposition 
of  this  requirement  has  created  any  hard- 
ships for  the  Federal  credit  unions  Involved. 

We  therefore  endorse  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  relating  to  Installment-type  loans.  We 
have  no  comment  to  offer  on  the  other  ad- 
ministrative and  procedural  aspects  of  the 
legislation.  We  strongly  urge  enactment  of 
legislation  which  will  assure,  In  the  words  of 
President  Johnson.  "F\ill  and  accurate  dis- 
closure to  the  borrower:  and  simple  and 
routine  calculations  for  the  lender." 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  and  enactment  of  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  of  S  5  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

Under  Secretary. 


Second.  U.S.  ratification  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  and  authority  to  call  to 
task  any  nations  which  have  already 
ratified  the  conventions  and  are  pres- 
ently violating  any  of  the  conventions' 
provisions.  In  addition  our  ratification 
will  enable  us  to  labor  more  fruitfully  for 
the  universal  implementation  of  human 
rights. 

Third.  Only  through  Senate  ratifica- 
tion will  the  United  States  be  able  to 
influence  the  future  deliberation  and 
adoption  of  international  human  rights 
legislation.  Already  unfriendly  nations 
have  not  hesitated  to  disparage  the 
statements  of  U.S.  spokesmen  in  the  hu- 
man rights  councils  through  emphasizing 
this  Nation's  failure  to  ratify  any  of  the 
human  rights  conventions.  If  we  are  to 
be  heard  in  future  human  rights  debates, 
we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
admission  which  is  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery. 

I  noticed  on  Sunday  that  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, testified  that  in  the  years  he  has 
served  in  the  United  Nations  he  has  be- 
come more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  war  is  by  doing  our 
best  to  try  to  create  just  societies. 

I  submit  this  is  the  best  action  that 
the  Senate  can  take  to  create  this  type 
of  just  society — to  ratify  the  human 
rights  conventions  that  are  before  us. 


THREE  COMPELLING  REASONS  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  TO  RATIFY  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— 
LXXII 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  for 
over  4  months,  during  every  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  I  have  pleaded  for 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

I  have  attempted  to  answer  the  ob- 
jections of  critics  of  Senate  ratification 
of  these  conventions, 

I  have  attempted  to  indicate  the  ad- 
verse international  reaction  to  the  Sen- 
ate's failure  to  ratify  these  conventions. 

I  have  attempted  to  convey  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  con- 
cerned Americans  care  deeply  about  the 
Senate's  failure  to  ratify  these  conven- 
tions. 

Today.  I  wish  to  summarize  what,  to 
me.  are  the  three  most  compelling  argu- 
ments for  Senate  ratification  of  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions'. 

First,  These  conventions  exercise  a 
real  influence  on  the  statutes  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  nations  which  do  ratify 
these  conventions.  This  infiuence  is  es- 
pecially strong,  and  in  many  instances 
determining,  upon  the  newly  independ- 
ent nations  which  frequently  employ  the 
conventions  as  models  for  their  own  na- 
tional law. 

OflBcial  U.S.  recognition  of  the  provi- 
sions of  these  conventions  will  give  new 
impetus  to  the  influence  of  these  conven- 
tions in  new  nations — 60  of  them  since 
1943, 


CUBAN  MENACE  MUST  BE  MET 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
bitterly  ironic  that  virtually  on  the  eve 
of  the  anniversary  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence, we  are  witnessing  documented  evi- 
dence that  Cuba  has  become  the  launch- 
ing point  again  for  campaigns  of  terror 
and  subversion  that  can  no  longer  be 
explained  away  or  ignored. 

The  attempts  to  damage  the  Govern- 
ment of  'Venezuela  have  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  time  we  in  the 
United  States  took  cognizance  of  the 
real  size  of  the  Cuban  threat  to  hemi- 
spheric security. 

The  bold  attempt  to  land  a  guerrilla 
force  in  Venezuela  last  week  climaxes 
years  of  effort  to  topple  the  lawful  Gov- 
ernment and  to  spread  chaos  and  an- 
archy throughout  a  land  which  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  free  nations  of  the 
hemisphere. 

The  Venezuelan  authorities  obtained 
positive  proof  of  overt  Cuban  action  by 
identifying  four  of  the  guerrilla  force  as 
Cuban  nationals,  and  of  these,  two  were 
Cuban  Army  personnel. 

Pro-Cuban  terrorists  also  are  deemed 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  brother 
of  Venezuelan  Foreign  Minister  Ignacio 
Iribarren  Borges,  slain  in  a  torture  death 
as  barbaric  as  any  history  records. 

Not  only  did  Cuba  export  the  agents 
who  fomented  this  deed,  but  also,  they 
brazenly  boasted  about  it  when — in  a 
May  Day  speech  from  Havana — Maj, 
Juan  Almeida  congratulated  the  Vene- 
zuelan guerrilla  leaders  on  their  activi- 
ties. Major  Almeida  spurred  guerrillas  in 
Guatemala  and  Colombia  to  redouble 
their  efforts,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  when  Venezuela  has  to 


repel  guerrilla  forces,  when  murder  and 
assassination  become  regular  occur- 
rences, the  time  has  arrived  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere  to  act  under  their 
treaty  obligations  and,  as  brothers,  seek 
an  effective  means  of  dealing  with  Cuba. 
In  my  view.  President  Raul  Leoni,  of 
Venezuela,  has  been  faced  with  the  grav- 
est of  challenges, 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
promptly  declare  Its  readiness  and  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  Venezuela. 

The  United  States,  I  believe,  should 
be  prepared  to  join  with  Venezuela  in 
asking  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  declare  its  moral  indictment 
of  the  Havana  regime  for  training  agents 
and  exporting  them  on  missions  of  terror. 
Further,  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  support  a  request  to  the  OAS  to 
apply  economic  sanctions  against  any 
nation  outside  the  hemisphere  which 
continues  to  trade  with  Cuba — and  that 
includes  some  of  our  traditional  Euro- 
pean allies, 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  United  States 
should  make  clear  our  wiUingness  to 
cooperate  with  Venezuela  and  should 
so  inform  Pedro  Paris  Montesinos,  Vene- 
zuela's Ambassador  to  the  OAS. 

The  fact  that  Cuba  is  the  launch  pad 
for  bold  and  brazen  subversive  activity 
is  particularly  galling  on  the  eve  of  the 
65th  anniversary  of  Cuban  independence. 
The  Republic  of  Cuba,  formed  on  May 
20,  1902.  carried  with  it  the  promise  of 
fulfilling  the  dreams  of  Jose  Marti. 
Though  the  progress  of  democracy  was 
often  unsteady  in  Cuba,  all  hope  of 
achieving  a  free  society  was  ended  in 
1959  with  the  advent  of  Fidel  Castro, 
Since  then,  however,  Castro  has  not 
been  merely  content  with  laying  a  hea\-y 
hand  on  the  backs  of  his  own  people. 
He  has  not  been  content  to  lay  waste  a 
once-productive  land  and  to  drive  thou- 
sands from  their  homes.  He  has  instead 
converted  Cuba  into  a  clearinghouse  of 
communism,  a  satellite  and  tool  of  for- 
eign ideologies. 

Thus,  we  have  lived  to  see  a  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  such  gravity  that  it 
required  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  summon  all  of  his  tremendous 
qualities  of  leadership  to  meet  and  to 
successfully  challenge. 

Since  that  crisis  of  October  1962  we 
have  had  the  Tri-Continental  Confer- 
ence of  1966  which  openly  established  in 
Havana  a  new  instrumentality  for  Com- 
munist intervention  and  aggression. 

Just  3  years  ago — on  May  20.  1964 — 
I  spoke  in  the  Senate  about  Cuban  inde- 
pendence; and  even  then.  Venezuela  was 
locked  in  the  grip  of  such  persistent  ter- 
rorism and  aggression  that  It  considered 
going  to  the  OAS. 

In  fact,  over  my  years  in  the  Senate 
I  have  talked  on  more  than  200  occa- 
sions about  Latin  America — on  many  of 
these  occasions  about  Cuba  itself. 

While  20  '20  vision  is  common  to  those 
who  practice  hindsight,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  we  have  made  mistakes  with 
regard  to  the  threat  of  a  Communist 
Cuba.  There  was.  of  course,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  fiasco — which  we  all  regret.  There 
has  been  an  unwillingness  to  recognize 
a  Cuban  Government-in-exile,  which  I 
advocated  in  a  Senate  speech  on  March 
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15,  1963.  There  has  been  a  reluctance  to 
take  stronger  steps  to  curb  free  world 
trade  with  Cuba 

As  a  result.  Cuba  continues  to  be  the 
hemispheric  base  for  launching  wars 
of  liberation  bv  whatever  means  pos- 
sible. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  that  in  view  of  today's  events  in 
Venezuela,  we  ought  to  look  back  to 
1964 — when  the  mysterious  Che  Guevar- 
ra  told  a  Peruvian  reporter: 

My  advice  to  Venezuelans  Is  this  arm 
yourselves  and  shoot  through  the  head  ev- 
ery Imperialist  that  you  can  find  who  is  15 
years  of  age  or  older 

That  was  said  3  years  ago — and  illus- 
trates once  again  that  Cuba  cleaves  to 
the  same  cour?-  it  pursued  3  years  ago, 
or  6  years,  or  9  years  ago 

Venezuela  has  borne  the  brunt  of  thl5 
sustained  attack  for  too  long.  It  seems 
to  me.  without  assl.stance  from  it,s  neigh- 
bors In  the  OAS. 

It  Is  time  that  Castrolte  Cuba  is 
brought  to  the  dock  and  indicted  for  Its 
crimes.  It  is  time  that  meanini?ful  .sanc- 
iions  are  applied  to  close  off  free  world 
trade  from  Cuban  ports 

If  we  nations  who  form  the  OAS  unite 
now  on  these  goals,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Communist  Cuba — the  festering  sore  in 
our  hemisphere — will  dry  up  and  perish 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BROOKE 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  this  after- 
noon there  appeared  In  the  Washington 
E^venlng  Star  a  fine  editorial  on  a  great 
Member  of  this  body,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr   Brooke i 

I  have  aJways  admired  Ed  Brooke  since 
the  time  when  I  first  knew  him  back  In 
the  days  when  he  Wcis  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts.  He  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  competent,  able  and 
thoughtful  man 

I  wish  to  read  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred: 

He  appro&ches  the  major  issues  of  the  day. 
not  with  any  preord.ilned  Ideological  bias. 
but  with  clear,  uncommitted  and  independ- 
ent judgment. 

All  of  which  marks  him  as  an  unvi.sual 
man  in  offldal  Wuhlngton  and  makes  him 
an  aaaet  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stat«a 
In  theee  times  of  foreign  problems  and  do- 
mestic pressures 

The  editorial  further  states; 

And  we  are  convinced  that  the  vast  ma- 
Jortty  of  Americans.  Negro  and  white,  will 
recognize  that  Brooke's  way  is  the  way  out 
of  the  tenalons  and  preesures  that  peril  this 
nation. 

For  Brooke  is  not  a  pleader  for  a  sp>eclal 
caujw.  He  is  not  a  civil  rights  leader  or  a 
leader  of  the  Negro  race. 

He  1«  a  leader 

Mr.  President.  I  concur  with  that  edi- 
torial conclusion  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  Is  a  leader  and 
is  eminently  competent  for  any  office  of 
public  trust  he  should  ever  seek,  even  be- 
yond the  Halls  of  Congress 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  ir.  the  Rec- 
ord 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Brooke  on  Kino 

Senator  Edward  M  Brooke  has  once  again 
demonstrated  that  the  confidence  of  the 
Massachusetts  voters  has  not  been  mis- 
placed He  Is  a  man  with  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  to  think  things  through  before 
taJclng  a  poeltlon  He  approaches  the  major 
Issues  of  the  day.  not  with  any  preordained 
Ideological  bias,  but  with  clear,  uncommitted 
and  independent  judgment, 

All  of  which  marks  him  as  an  unusual  man 
In  offldal  Washington  and  makes  him  an 
asset  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
these  times  of  foreign  problems  and  do- 
mestic pressures 

Last  week.  Brooke  was  asked  to  comment 
on  Martin  Luther  Kings  antl-Vletnam  war 
stand,  his  attempt  to  characterize  the  con- 
flict as  a  Negro  war  and  his  advice  to  youths 
to  refuse  to  serve  If  drafted 

The  answer  was  direct  and  unequivocal. 
King  Is  making  a  tragrlc  mistake.  Brooke 
said.  In  trying  to  bind  together  a  personal 
anti-war  sentiment  and  the  unquestionably 
Just  cause  of  Negro  rights  The  only  result, 
he  said,  will  be  damage  to  the  civil  rights 
cause. 

"This  Is  a  time  for  sane,  calm  deliberation." 
Brooke  said.  'Inciting  of  violence  is  not  go- 
ing to  bring  about  civil  rights  for  the  Amer- 
ican Negro    It  will  not  be  won  by  violence." 

Such  statements  will  no  doubt  earn  for 
Brooke  a  variety  of  unpleasant  epithets  from 
those  who  preach  violence,  applications  of 
power  and  polarization  of  the  races,  all  In  the 
name  of  civil  rights.  But  somehow  we  think 
Brooke  will  survive  It.  And  we  are  convinced 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americana,  Negro 
and  white,  will  recognize  that  Brooke's  way 
U  the  way  out  of  the  tensions  and  pressures 
that  peril  this  nation. 

For  BrcK>ke  la  not  a  pleader  for  a  special 
cause  He  Is  not  a  civil  rights  leader  or  a 
leader  of  the  Negro  race. 

He  Is  a  leader 


PRESENTATION  OF  MERITORIOUS 
SERVICE  AWARD  TO  DR  LEONARD 
COVELLO 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Mr. 
President,  on  December  14.  1966.  Dr 
Leonard  Covello  received  the  Meritori- 
ous Award  of  the  State  Department  of 
the  State  of  New  York  Dr  Covello.  for- 
mer principal  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
School,  in  East  Harlem,  New  York  City, 
was  a  pioneer  in  assuring  that  the  school 
would  be.  for  later  generations  of  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  immigrants  to  the  city. 
as  Important  as  it  had  been  for  earlier 
generations  of  Americans  from  Ireland, 
Italy,  and  other  nations  of  Europe. 

Dr  Covello's  remarks  on  receiving  the 
Meritorious  .Award  will  be  interesting  to 
all  those  concerned  with  the  education 
and  future  of  our  children  and  with  the 
crisis  of  the  urban  areas  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Remarks  of  Dr  Leon.^rd  Covello 
Remarks  on  accepting  the  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Medal  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
State  of  New  York — Presentation  of  the 
Meritorious  Service  Award  by  Hon  John  P 
Lomenzo.  secretary  of  state  State  of  New 
York,  at  the  Benjamin  Praiiklln  High 
School.  East  Harlem  New  York  City 
December  14.  19661 

INTRODUCTORY     NOTE     BY     FRANK     M      CORDAStO 

PRorEssoR  or  edvcation     montclair  state 
coLLEre 

The  statement  which  follows  do«s  two 
things    it  allows  a  distinguished  educator  to 


point  up  some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
twenty-two  years  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  Schixil  In  East  Harlem-  years  which 
have  become  one  of  the  truly  great  chapters 
In  the  history  of  the  achievement  of  the 
.\merlcan  public  school. 

It  also  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  basic 
philosophy  which  animates  the  Community 
Centered  School,  and  which  impinges  so 
strongly  on  the  contemporary  educational 
challenge  in  the  ghettos  of  our  American 
cities 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  State  of 
New  York  Is  to  be  commended  not  only  for 
the  conferment  of  Its  award  to  Dr  Leonard 
Covello.  but  congratulated  on  Us  perceptive 
awareness  of  the  great  service  that  our 
schools  and  their  leaders  ha'.e  made  to  the 
achievement  of  American  social  Ideals. 

Judge  L<jmenzo.  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  you  as  SecretJU-y  of  the  De. 
partment  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  having  conferred  on  me,  this  very  high 
honor 

May  I  accept  this  award  not  only  a«  a  trib- 
ute to  myself,  but  as  a  tribute  to  my  col- 
leagues and  co-workers— te.tchers.  parents, 
East  Harlem  Societies  and  Organizations,  and 
my  former  students  whase  cooperative  efforts 
made  possible  whatever  was  achieved. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  those 
who  have  spoken  here  tonight  and  to  the  or- 
panizatlons  which  they  represent  and  which 
have  sponsored  this  community  event — the 
East  Harlem  Civic  .\5sriclat!on  and  Its  Pre.'l- 
dent.  Ugo  Perez:  the  Institute  de  Puerto 
Rico  and  Its  President.  Luis  Quero  Chlesa: 
the  East  Harlem  Council  for  Community 
Planning  and  Its  Chairman  Carl  Flemlster, 
and  the  Migration  Division  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  Its  National  Di- 
rector. Joseph  Monserrat    Fr.inklln  "39. 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  those  who  are  hon- 
oring me  with  their  presence  here  tonight. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Rita  Colllne, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  to  Luis  Qulntero  feature 
writer  and  columnist  for  El  Dlarlo.  for  their 
help  in  planning;  this  program 

You  can  well  understand  how  gratifying  It 
is  for  me  to  be  receiving  this  award  In  the 
sch'xil  and  In  the  community  whlsh  has 
meant   and   mean.;   so   much   to   me 

Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  In  Eaft 
HiU-Iem  was  organized  In  June  1934.  during 
the  Great  Depression — a  disaster  which  shook 
the  nation  to  Its  very  foundations.  It  was  a 
period  of  fears  and  doubts  and  questions 
about  every  aspect  of  our  American  way  of 
life  Searching  questions  were  raised  at  to 
the  role  of  the  public  school  In  our  Ameri- 
can communities  It  was  In  1932  that  Pro- 
fessor George  Counts  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  WTOte  his  challenging 
book  Dnre  the  School  Butld  a  New  Social 
Order 

There  was  a  need  for  a  high  school  for 
boys  In  the  East  Harlem  community.  The 
high  8ch(X)l  came  into  being  through  the 
imlted.  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  of  the 
people  of  the  East  Harlom  community  and 
concerned  people  outside  the  community 

At  that  time.  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School 
located  In  the  North  Bronx  had  a  register 
of  11  000  boys  6.000  were  In  the  main  bulld- 
inK  and  5,000  were  in  five  annexes.  Two  of 
the  annexes  (old  elementary  schools)  on  the 
Elast  Side  of  Manhattan  were  made  available 
for  the  new  school  and  1,800  boys  were  trans- 
ferred to  constitute  the  student  body  of  the 
Benjamin  FYanklln  High  School. 

There  were  two  educational  experiences 
that  gave  direction  to  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School. 
One  was  the  East  Harlem  Boys'  Club  Study 
1928-1934.  the  other  was  the  program  of  the 
Department  of  Italian  at  the  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton Hleh  School  from  1921-1934. 

In  1927  the  Boys'  Club  of  New  York  estab- 
lished the  Jefferson  Park  Boys  Club  In  a  new 
building  on  lllth  Street  near  2nd  Avenue. 
to  provide  a  program  to  counteract  the  high 


Juvenile  delinquency  In  East  Harlem.  In 
1928,  by  a  grant  made  available  through  the 
Department  of  Sociology  of  the  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University,  a  study  wa« 
undertaken  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
Jefferson  Park  Boys  Club  of  New  York  on 
the  youth  of  the  East  Harlem  community, 
and  on  the  community  Itself. 

Professor  Frederic  Thrasher,  a  nationally 
known  sociologist  and  author  of  The  Gang — 
A  Study  of  1313  Gangs  in  Chicago,  came  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  New  York  to  di- 
rect this  study. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  undertaken,  I 
was  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Italian 
at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  located 
at  69th  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  and  Lecturer 
in  the  School  of  Education  at  New  York 
University.  Due  to  the  fact  that  one-third 
of  the  1,000  students  in  the  Italian  Depart- 
ment were  living  in  East  Harlem.  Dr.  Thrash- 
er asked  the  cooperation  of  our  Department 
m  this  Study.  So  that  the  Italian  Depart- 
ment staff,  the  teachers-ln-tralnlng,  and 
some  of  the  Italian  students  living  In  East 
Harlem  all  became  Involved  In  this  Study  in 
various  capacities.  In  our  participation  in 
this  study,  in  the  numerous  discussions,  con- 
ferences and  seminars  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  In  the  East  Harlem  community,  the 
question  constantly  arose  as  to  What  should 
be  the  role  of  the  school  In  relation  to  the 
many  serious  problems  facing  the  East  Har- 
lem community — a  community  In  which  al- 
most 80 '■'r  of  Its  200.000  people  were  of  for- 
eign stock- — an  Immigrant  community, 
confronted  with  the  ever  occurring  problem 
of  the  second-generatlon-forelgn-born  chil- 
dren and  children  of  foreign-born  parents. 

Tlie  Boys  Club  Study  made  two  very  Impor- 
tant contributions:  One,  It  stimulated  the 
East  Harlem  community  to  campaign  for  a 
high  school  for  Its  boys  who  had  to  travel 
long  distances  to  get  an  education;  and  two. 
It  gave  us  a  thorough  and  extensive  socio- 
logical study  of  every  aspect  of  community 
life  In  East  Harlem. 

The  Italian  Department  at  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School  began  with  one  class 
in  1920  and  by  1928,  had  a  register  of  1,000 
students  with  a  full  four  year  course,  and 
two  4th  year  classes.  Cooperating  with  the 
Italian  Teachers  Association,  parity  for  the 
Italian  language  was  established  in  1922 
after  a  ten  year  campaign.  For  during  that 
period  school  authorities  felt  that  having 
Italian  students  study  the  Italian  language 
would  segregate  them  from  other  students 
and  retard  their  "Americanization" — an  old 
and  often  repeated  story — an  idea  with  which 
we  very  definitely  took  Issue. 

The  Italian  Department  was  not  only  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  the  Italian  lan- 
gtiage  and  the  appreciation  of  the  culture 
of  Italy,  but  also,  through  Its  club  activities, 
sponsored  many  Italian  programs  In  the 
Italo-Amerlcan  communities  of  the  city.  It 
put  on  performances  of  Italian  plays,  music 
and  folk  dances  in  settlement  houses, 
churches,  schools  and  Italian  Society  centers. 
At  these  performances  the  students  assumed 
the  Important  role  of  speaking  to  the  par- 
ents, urging  them  to  keep  their  children  In 
.'chool  to  achieve  at  least  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, and  stressing  the  Imjxirtance  of  hav- 
ing their  children  study  the  Italian  lan- 
guage Some  of  these  students  were  trained 
to  teach  English  to  Italian  Immigrants  and 
to  help  them  obtain  their  American  citizen- 
ship papers  in  centers  in  East  Harlem  and 
on  the  lower  East  Side  of  the  city. 

The  alumni  and  senior  students  of  the 
Department  established  Help  Classes  for  the 
younger  students  who  were  having  a  dlfHcult 
time  maintaining  themselves  in  High  School. 
Home  visiting  was  also  carried  on  by  older 
students  and  teachers. 

In  1929  the  Department  of  Italian  created 
the  first  Italian  Parent  Teachers  Association 
at   De    Witt    Clinton    even    before    the    high 


school  Itself  had   a   Parent  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  Department  and  Club  magazine  II  Foro 
was  launched  and  students  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  carry  on  this  very  valuable 
activity. 

The  purpose  of  all  these  varied  activities 
was  to  stimulate  the  young  Italo-Amerlcan 
student  not  only  to  aspire  and  to  achieve  for 
his  own  personal  advancement,  but  also  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  serve. 

In  the  course  of  these  activities,  v^'e  all 
gained  a  great  deal  of  insight  Into  the  prob- 
lems that  Italo-Amerlcans  were  facing  In 
our  city — In  the  "Little  Italics"  of  that 
period.  So  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School  was  organized,  there  was  al- 
ready the  conviction  that  for  this  school  to 
carry  out  an  effective  educational  program, 
It  had  to  Involve  Itself  In  the  life  of  the 
comununlty.  So  we  attempted  to  create  a 
Community-Oriented — a  Community-Cen- 
tered School. 

Through  the  creation  of  a  Community 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School  which  Included  In  Its  member- 
ship business  and  professional  groups,  re- 
ligious groups,  educational  organizations, 
civic  associations,  foreign  language  societies 
and  press,  prominent  community  citizens, 
social  agencies,  municipal  departments  and 
students  of  the  high  school,  the  school  took 
the  Initiative  and  became  Involved  In  prob- 
lems affecting  the  community:  housing, 
health,  citizenship,  parent  education,  racial 
problems.  Juvenile  aid,  etc.  In  this  way  the 
school  reached  out  Into  the  community  in 
an  attempt  to  make  the  people  realize  that 
education  must  have  a  broad  social  basis 
and  should  not  confine  Its  program  only  to 
the  academic  aspects  of  education. 

Of  course,  we  were  Interested  and  con- 
cerned about  the  academic  values  of  the  high 
school  program.  The  basic  knowledges  and 
skills  that  students  derive  from  the  various 
disciplines  were  and  are  tremendously  im- 
portant. Reading  at  least  at  grade  level  was 
and  Is  very  Important;  but  we  were  also 
concerned  with  the  social  aspects  of  educa- 
tion— with  widening  the  scope  and  function 
of  our  high  school  program.  We  wanted  com- 
munity Involvement  and  participation.  We 
wanted  to  ally  ourselves  with  the  wholesome 
forces  In  our  community  to  bring  about  bet- 
ter and  more  wholesome  community  living. 
We  felt  that  academic  subjects  should  not  be 
an  end  In  themselves  but  should  be  utilized 
to  acheve  these  broader  social  purposes.  And 
student  Involvement  was  one  of  the  very  im- 
portant objectives  In  all  our  plans. 

It  was  possible  through  the  personnel  as- 
signed by  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion (W.P.A.)  and  our  own  school  and  com- 
munity resources  for  the  school  to  function 
on  an  all-year  round  basis  with  a  day  school, 
afternoon  and  evening  educational  and 
recreational  programs,  and  a  summer  school. 
The  W.P.A.  workers  assigned  to  the  school 
did  an  extraordinary  Job,  particularly  In  the 
Remedial  Reading  Programs  of  the  English 
and  Social  Studies  Departments  of  the  high 
school.  At  one  period  of  the  All-Year  Round 
educational  program,  the  WP.A.  assigned 
ninety-six  (96)  workers  to  carry  on  our 
many  and  varied  activities. 

One  of  the  very  active  Committees  of  the 
Community  Advisory  Council  was  the  Hous- 
ing Committee.  This  School  Community 
Committee  worked  consistently  over  a  three 
year  period.  In  the  campaign  to  establish  the 
Elast  River  Houses  on  the  East  River  Drive — 
the  first  low  Income  Housing  Project  in  East 
Harlem.  It  also  campaigned  for  the  new 
Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  also  on  the 
East  River  Drive — or  "The  East  Riviera"  as 
we  called  It,  using  as  our  campaign  slogan  "A 
New  School  in  a  New  Comm.unity .'  And  we 
just  missed  out  on  a  badly  needed  hospital! 
After  much  solicitous  and  continued  effort, 
the  High  School  Division  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  granted  the  school 


an  extra  position  for  a  Community-School 
Coordinator — an  unprecedented  concession, 
and  probably  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the 
city.  However,  we  failed  in  achieving  an 
equally  Important  position — a  Director  of 
Intercultural  Education  functioning  city- 
wide  in  the  High  School  Division. 

In  order  to  work  more  closely  and  more 
intimately  with  the  community,  we  rented 
five  store-fronts  on  108th  Street  close  to 
the  main  bvUlding  of  the  high  school.  These 
store-fronts  were  used  for  a  Friends  and 
Neighbors  Club  for  general  meeting  purposes, 
an  Hispanic- American  Educational  Bureau, 
an  Italo-American  Educational  Bureau,  a 
Community  Library  and  an  Alumni  Club 
Center 

We  conducted  a  Sanitation  Drive  to  make 
our  streets  cleaner  and  more  wholesome.  We 
created  a  Playlot — the  forerunner  of  the 
present  Vest  Pocket  Parks.  We  published  the 
East  Harlem  News — jointly  sponsored  by 
the  school  and  the  community.  For  we 
wanted  to  create  a  Voice  for  the  East  Harlem 
community — a  Voice  which  was  non-existent 
In  those  days  and  which  was  badly  needed — 
and  for  which  there  Is  an  even  more  urgent 
need  today. 

Before  the  Second  World  War,  there  was  a 
very  substantial  Puerto  Rlcan  conununliy  In 
East  Harlem — "El  Barrio" — the  pioneer  and 
largest  Puerto  Rlcan  community  in  New  York 
City.  To  help  meet  the  educational  and  social 
needs  of  our  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  the  Com- 
munity Advisory  Council  of  the  school  spon- 
sored an  Hispanic-Educational  Bureau  using 
one  of  the  school's  store-fronts  to  carry  out 
its  program  jointly  with  the  Italo-Amerlcan 
Educational  Bureau  which  occupied  an  ad- 
joining store-front.  With  the  ending  of  the 
Second  World  War,  programs  for  our  Puerto 
Rlcan  students  and  people  were  Increased 
and  expanded.  A  Puerto  Rlcan  Parent  Teach- 
ers Association  was  organized,  planning  Its 
own  programs  and  using  Spanish  at  their 
meetings  and  social  events.  A  students' 
Borlnquen  Club  gave  the  Puerto  Rlcan  stu- 
dents of  the  school  an  opportunity  to  sponsor 
programs  In  the  school  and  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  acquire  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  culture  of  their  people. 

In  1948-1949  a  series  of  Press  Conferences — 
eighteen  In  all — were  sponsored  by  the  school 
and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders.  Directors  of 
public  agencies  In  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  in  the  fields  of  education,  welfare, 
social  work,  law  enforcement,  civil  service, 
labor  etc,  were  Invited  to  discuss  the  pro- 
grams of  their  agencies  with  Puerto  Rlcaa 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the  Hispanic 
press.  Joiunallsts  of  the  caliber  of  Lulsa 
Qulntero,  Babby  Qulntero,  Teofllo  MaldonE^io 
and  Arnaldo  Meyners  conveyed  the  necessary 
information  derived  from  these  conferences 
to  the  Puerto  Rican  community.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  Borlnquen  Club  were  hosts  and 
participated  in  these  conferences. 

Six  Annual  Latin-American  Festivals  orga- 
nized by  Babby  Qulntero  and  Lulsa  Qulntero, 
and  directed  by  Babby  Qulntero,  were  held 
at  the  school  in  the  auditorium  filled  to 
capacity.  These  festivals  not  only  provided 
four  to  five  hours  of  colorful  entertainment 
but  drew  the  Puerto  Rlcan  family  Into  the 
school. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  here  that  In 
1951  the  first  substantial  study  of  the 
"Puerto  Rican  Child  in  the  New  York  City's 
Public  Schools"  Involving  seventy-five  (75) 
Eleme»itary  and  Junior  High  Schools,  spon- 
sored by  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Puerto  Rlcan  Affairs,  was  made  through  the 
resources  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School. 

I  have  tried  to  point  up  very  briefly  and 
Inadequately  some  of  the  highlights  of  our 
experience  In  our  attempt  to  create  a  Com- 
munity School — a  Community-Centered 
School — a  school  that  would  serve  Its  com- 
munity. It  was  the  school  that  took  the 
initiative.  It  was  the  school  reaching  out  Into 
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the  community,  seelclng   and  stressing  and 
urging  cooperative  action 

Today  In  East  Harlem  we  have  a  reverse 
situation.  It  IS  the  commvintty  talcing  the 
initiative.  It  la  the  community  seeking  in- 
volvement In  one  cif  its  newly  built  sch^aols 
at  127th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  This 
past  year  In  the  new  Intermediate  School  201 
In  East  Harlem,  the  local  community — par- 
ents, local  leaders,  lay  and  professional  peo- 
ple concerned  and  troubled  by  the  lack  of 
progress  of  their  children  In  our  East  Harlem 
Community  schools,  have  been  seeking  to 
create  an  effective  and  continuing  relation- 
ship between  the  3cho<jl  and  the  local  com- 
munity. The  basic  feature  of  their  proposal 
Is  the  creation  of  a  School-Conamunlty  Com- 
mittee as  an  Integral  part  of  the  school  to 
function  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  com- 
munity. The  functions  and  responsibilities 
that  this  School  Connmunity  Committee 
would  assume  have  generated  a  controversy 
that  has  Involved  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  United  Parents  Association,  the 
Public  Education  Association  and  the  super- 
visory staff  of  the  sch'Xjls  The  Issues  involved 
have  by  no  means  been  resolved — Just  an 
uneasy  truce  The  local  press  has  given 
ample.  If  not  completely  satisfactory  cover- 
age,  to  this  controversy 

To  me,  the  proposal  made  by  this  local 
School-Community  Committee  represents 
one  of  the  most  significant  educational 
events  that  has  occurred  in  my  long  career 
as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  our  city 
For  at  long  last,  it  is  the  community  which 
Is  tAklng  the  Inltlatlve-lt  Is  the  community 
now  seeking  involvement  in  the  education  of 
Its  children  For  decades  jur  schools  have 
been  living  in  a  continual  state  of  crisis 
which  can  only  be  eliminated  by  bold,  imag- 
inative and  even  extreme  measures  For  dec- 
ades our  New  York  City  schools  have  suffered 
consistently  and  grievously  with  inadequate 
budgets,  over-sized  classes,  heavy  teaching 
schedulee,  shortage  of  essential  materials  and 
working  conditions  that  have  made  It  diffi- 
cult and  at  tunes  Impossible  t:i  do  a  good 
teaching  Job.  As  teachers  we  have  deplored 
the  lack  of  general  public  support,  l.»ck  of 
parent  cooperation  for  strengthening  public 
education  and  creating  quality  education  for 
all  our  children  For  the  best  interests  of  the 
child  are  served  when  a  concerned  body  of 
local  people  is  intimately  Involved  with  the 
school  program,  and  therein  strengthens  Im- 
measurably the  total  educational  experience 
oi  the  child. 

The  prop>osals  of  a  School  Community 
Committee  for  I  S.  201  extreme  as  they  may 
appear,  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
help  create  the  kind  of  scho<5l8  that  we  have 
envisioned.  Let  us  not  reject  and  condemn 
utterly  this  community  effort  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  "reason  together"  to  find  the  solu- 
tion. The  basic  Idea  of  community  Involve- 
ment in  the  school  In  the  education  of  the 
child  is  sound  For  what  may  appear  uncon- 
ventional, extreme  or  even  Impossible  today, 
can  b«come  the  realltv  of  tomorrow  Let's  go 
forward  for  a  brt:--r  tomorrow 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  VIRGIN  ISLAND- 
ERS OP  PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  US. 
INSULAR   AREAS 

Mr  FX3NG  Mr  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  hearty  endorsement  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24  has 
been  voiced  by  two  .sources  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24 
is  a  resolution  I  introduced  on  April  27 
proposing  the  establi.shment  of  a  biparti- 
san conKresslona!  committee  to  study  the 
relationship  with  the  United  States 
present  and  future,  of  overseas  insular 
areas  under  US  administration  The 
main    purpose    of    the    proposed    study 


would  t)e  to  devise  ways  by  which  the 
United  States  can  extend  mote  .seIf-;;ov- 
ernment  to  the  island  areas  without  im- 
pairing our  national  defense  and  in- 
terests The  joint  committee  would  be 
composed  of  six  members  each  from  the 
Senate  and  the  House 

John  D  Merwin.  Governor  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  from  1958  to  1961,  a  former 
member  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Lesisla- 
ture,  and  now  in  the  private  practice  of 
law  there,  has  written  to  me  to  applaud 
the  proposal 

The  Congress — 

He  stated — 

has  a  most  Important  responsibility  to 
the  citizens  of  these  territories  to  bring  the 
present  Incongruities  in  line  with  present- 
day  realities. 

Under  a  caption  titled  "A  Significant 
Proposal."  the  Daily  News  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  printed  an  editorial  on  May  4 
in  support  of  my  resolution 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr 
Merwm's  letter  to  me  and  the  editorial 
in  the  Daily  News  printed  in  tlie  Record 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rei  ord. 
as  follows 

ViBCjN  Islands.   USA. 

May  11.  1967 
Hon     HiR.\M   FONG, 
U  S   Senator. 
Washington.  D  C 

My  Dear  StNATOa  Pono  As  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  this  territory  and  one  who  has  a 
strong  and  continuing  Interest  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  their  people  I  applaud  your  sug- 
gestion that  an  extensive  and  comprehensive 
Investigation  of  the  relationship  of  all  the 
territories  to  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  conducted  prior  to  the  enactment  of  any 
further  legislation  affecting  them 

Right  here  in  these  islands  there  are  a 
number  of  matters  which  begin  to  border  on 
the  absurd  with  the  passage  of  the  years 
and  as  drastic  changes  In  the  political  and 
economic  life  on  the  area  occiu-  within  the 
framework  of  laws  that  are  completely  out- 
of-date. 

The  Congress  has  a  most  Important  respon- 
sibility to  the  citizens  of  these  territories  to 
bring  the  present  Incongruities  In  line  with 
present-day  realities. 
Cordially  yours. 

John  D    Mckwin 


[Prom  the  Dally  News,  May  4,  1967) 
A  SiONmcANT  Proposal 

Senator  Hiram  Fong.  Republican  solon 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  has  proposed  a 
careful  study  of  the  Federal  administration 
of  U  S.  overseas  territories  He  recommends 
that  a  Joint  bipartisan  committee  of  the 
Congress,  six  members  from  each  house, 
delve  Into  the  political  status  suitable  to 
each  territory,  the  question  of  alternatives 
to  statehood,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
traditional  ways  of  life  of  Island  depend- 
encies 

The  senator,  from  a  state  which  was  a  ter- 
ritory until  1959,  said  that  such  a  conunlttee 
could  devise  ways  of  bringing  more  self 
government  to  Island  territories  '"without 
impairing  or  Imperiling  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  eovernment  to  carry  out  essential 
responsibilities  " 

Such  a  problem  was  noted  recently  when 
the  Bureau  of  the  budget  Introduced  into 
to  Senate  Interior  committee  an  amend- 
ment to  the  elective  governor  bill  which 
would  permit  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  a  governor  and  would  also 
permit  him  to  veto  Island-passed  legislation 


Committee  members  did  not  feel  that  such 
a  measure  was  necessary  and  rejected  It.  The 
administration  obviously  feels  that  such  a 
proviso  Is  important  or  It  would  not  have 
been  seriously  set  forth 

The  committee  of  12  would  In  Sen.  Pongs 
opinion,  resolve  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  nation's 
law -makers. 

We  believe  that  such  a  first-hand  study 
would  be  inftnltely  superior  to  the  one-sided, 
whlte-wa-shed  material  on  the  Virgin  Islands 
purveyed  by  the  assistant  director  of  ter- 
ritories of  the  Interior  department.  We 
would  assume  that  the  study  would  be  a 
serious  one  by  men  who  are  sincere  In  their 
desires  to  see  a  solution  to  territorial  prob- 
lems and  a  fruition  of  territorial  aspirations 
toward  autonomy. 

Perhaps  such  a  study  would  quell  forever 
the  endless  problems  of  the  United  Nations 
committee  on  self-government  In  their 
witchhunt  for  vestiges  of  colonialism.  It 
would  certainly  give  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Isl.inds  a  new  confidence  In  the  congressmen 
and  the  assurance  that  we  are  not  a  mere 
pawn  of  Interior  and  the  present  ruling 
clique  here. 


MICKEY  MANTLE  HITS  THE  500TH 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  14. 
Mickey  Mantle  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
reached  another  milestone  in  an  already 
UliLstrious  baseball  career,  despite  Its 
punctuation  with  injuries.  When  Mickey 
hit  his  500th  home  run  Sunday,  he  Joined 
a  club  which  had  previously  limited  its 
membership  to  just  six  men 

In  two  excellent  newspaper  articles, 
one  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  other  in  the  New  York  Times, 
we  see  the  physical  achievements  of  this 
great  athlete  as  well  as  the  humorous 
side  of  his  life  I  should  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  the  many  he  has  al- 
ready received  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May   14.   1967] 

HfMORotTS  Side  or  Mantle     Yankee  Star  Is 

Often  the  BtTT  or  Ow.v   Joke 

(  By  Leonard  Koppett ) 

As  the  spotlight  continues  to  blaze  unre- 
lentingly on  Mickey  Mantle,  for  the  17th  ye.ir 
of  his  35-year-old  life,  one  facet  of  his  nature 
remains  generally  unappreciated  by  the 
public 

Among  the  suf>erstars  of  his  era — Joe  Dl- 
Magglo,  Ted  Williams.  Stan  Muslal,  "WilUe 
Mays,  Sandy  Koufax,  Warren  Spahn.  and  Bob 
Feller— Mickey  has  been  the  least  distant 
from  his  teammates,  the  most  enjoyed  by 
them,  and  in  this  sense,  the  most  humble 

To  single  Mantle  out  in  this  way  Is  not  to 
dlsp>arage  the  others,  nor  to  minimize  the 
respect  other  players  felt  for  them.  DlMagglo. 
by  his  nature,  was  silent  and  aloof;  Williams 
was  moody,  extremely  charming  at  times. 
difficult  at  others;  Feller  and  Spahn,  and  to 
a  degree  Koufax,  were  seIf-ab,9orbed  men, 
properly  open  and  giving  to  their  tfammates 
but  also  the  most  gemal  of  men.  also  some- 
what reserved.  Muslal  had  his  quiet  side  and 
in  his  later  years  was  more  a  benign  presence 
In  the  clubhouse  than  "one  of  the  boys  " 

Even  Mays  everybody's  pet  and  the  butt  of 
ever^'one's  Jokes  as  a  youngster,  became  more 
self  contained  as  he  matured,  always  friendly 
and  eventually  a  leader.  In  his  own  way  an 
elder  statesman 

But  with  Mickey,  even  at  this  stage  of  his 


eminence,  a  sort  of  boyish,  unassuming 
warmth  perxades  his  relations  with  other 
players,  on  his  own  and  other  teams. 

Three  cf  the  elements  In  Mantle's  manner 
are  humor,  a  s;ncere  and  obvious  desire  that 
others  do  well,  and  a  modesty  that  borders 
on  inferiority  complex. 

No  one  enjoys  sharing  a  joke  more  than 
Mantle,  and  whate\er  funny  stones  are  cur- 
rently circulating.  Mickey  can  always  be 
found  In  the  center,  telling  or  hearing  them. 
More  striking,  however.  Is  his  own  sharp 
sense  of  spontaneous  humor,  the  laugh  pro- 
voking remark  or  insight  that  brightens  up  a 
club,  bench  or  trip. 

Through  all  his  humor,  which  is  "coun- 
try" rather  than  "slick.  "  there  runs  a  self 
deprecating  element  that  underlines  his 
common  humanity  Nine  years  ago.  when  the 
Yankees  had  fallen  behind  in  the  World 
Series,  three  games  to  one.  to  the  Milwaukee 
Braves,  it  was  Mantle  who  showed  up  in  the 
clubhouse  with  a  trick  arrow,  one  of  those 
that  can  be  strapped  lo  the  head  so  that  it 
seems   to  go  m  one  ear  and   out   the   other. 

"We  are  in  tough  shape,  boys,"  Mantle 
announced,  making  one  of  his  cross-eyed, 
tongue-sticking-out  faces,  and  a  lot  of  ten- 
sion suddenly  vanished  That's  not  the  rea- 
son the  Yankees  won  the  next  three  games  in 
the  series,   but   It   didn't   hurt. 

Only  last  week,  Mantle  walked  around 
with  his  first  baseman's  mitt  strapped  to 
his  shoulder. 

"I'm  strictly  le.ither  now."  he  declared, 
"a  glove  man.  The  way  I'm  hitting.  I  can't 
afford  to  lose  that  glove  " 

BITT   OF    HIS   OWN    JOKES 

This  was  a  man  trying  for  his  500th  heme 
run.  supposedly  overcome  with  tension.  Most 
of  the  superstars  play  down  their  achieve- 
ments when  going  good,  but  few  kid  them- 
selves so  poir.tedly  when  going  bad 

.^nd  then  M.intle  turned  to  Bill  Robinson, 
the  highly  touted  rookie,  who  is  hlting  119. 
"You  better  do  that  to  your  glove,  too. 
the  way  you're  going."  Mantle  advised  with  a 
grin.  In  context,  it  wasn't  a  needle,  but  an 
inclusion  The  message  was.  were  all  hu- 
man— and  fallible- together,  and  let's  get 
some  fun  out  of  it. 

So.  when  a  new  young  man  comes  to  the 
Yankees.  It  Is  Mantle  who  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  make  the  first  contact  easy.  Most  peo- 
ple mot  only  players i  who  meet  him  are 
awe-struck  by  his  Identity;  with  a  19-year- 
old  teammate.  Mantle  Is  likely  to  introduce 
himself  first,  and  then  talk  baseball  or  tell 
a  Joke   with   an   air   of   Instant   equality. 

On  the  bench,  during  a  game,  few  players 
cheer  and  virge  a  team  on  more  whole- 
heartedly than  Mickey  When  a  player  hits 
a  home  run  or  some  other  Important  hit. 
Mickey   is  one  of  the  first   hand-pumpers. 

More  quietly,  in  the  day  to  day  life  of  the 
teiim.  the  degree  to  which  Mantle  is  pulling 
for  everybody,  offering  the  little  advice  if 
asked,  really  sympathizing  with  trouble, 
can't  be  missed 

His  leadership  qualities,  therefore,  are 
much  more  than  mere  example.  That  he  has 
played  as  well  as  he  has.  as  crippled  as  he 
has  been,  is  something  other  players  never 
cease  marveling  at  But  to  his  own  team- 
mates, he  is  also,  at  times,  a  direct  Inspira- 
tion, or  a  goad,  or  a  comfort. 

All  this  rarely  shows  outside  the  privacy 
of  club  life  To  interviewers.  Mantle  is  usual- 
ly reticent:  perhaps  polite,  perhaps  not.  but 
almost  always  clistant  and  impatient.  To  the 
autograph-hounding  public.  Mantle  tries  to 
act  responsibly  but  could  never  be  called 
friendly  In  more  formal  public  appearances, 
he  is  surprisingly  warm,  but  within  himself 
uncomfortable. 

But  among  ballplayers — he's  with  his  own. 
He's  one  of  them,  completely,  heart  and  soul, 
and  totally  Indifferent  to  rank — theirs  or  his. 

So    if   anyone    thinks    Mantle    never   suc- 


ceeded In  fully  projecting  the  Idol   image, 
the  reason  Is  simple:   He's  too  human. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  1967) 
Mantle's  500th  Homer  Will  Wr.^p  Up  Ca- 
reer— Stationary  Fielding  Indicates   End 

Is  Near 

(By  John  Hall) 

Chicago,  May  13 — Portrait  of  Mickey  Man- 
tle, 1967.  It  was  the  seventh  inning  of  the 
Yankees'  series  opener  with  the  Angels.  Lead- 
ing off.  Jay  Johnstone  hit  a  sharp  but  rou- 
tine bouncer  toward  first  base. 

The  New  York  first  sacker  easily  gloved  the 
ball  about  four  feet  from  the  bag.  Then,  he 
just  stood  there.  Instead  of  making  the  easy 
play  himself,  he  waited  patiently  and  a  little 
redfaced  while  Hal  Reniff  ran  over  from  the 
pitcher's  mound  to  take  his  throw  for  the 
putout. 

Mantle  fans  (and  who  isn't?)  quickly 
looked  the  other  way.  Even  though  there  Is 
still  much  excitement  in  his  bat.  there  is  also 
a  terrible  sadness  that  goes  with  watching 
Mantle  in  action  these  days.  It  is  not  Mantle's 
choice,  of  course,  to  operate  that  way. 

He  has  been  ordered  to  perform  like  a 
statue  In  the  field,  to  save  what  is  left  of 
those  aching  legs.  Mantle  could  play  a  posi- 
tion lying  on  his  back,  and  it  would  be  a 
tonic  to  the  rest  of  the  Yankees  merely  to 
have  him  In  the  lineup.  Mantle  is  still  magic. 
not  only  at  the  box  office  but  on  the  field 
where  It  counts. 

As  often  as  it  has  happened  over  the  years. 
Mantle  has  never  been  at  his  best  when  sur- 
rounded by  newspapermen.  The  scene  seldom 
varies.  He  comes  out  of  the  dugout  before 
the  game  and  there  is  a  wild  charge  at  No.  7 

If  he  can,  he  will  escape  by  dashing  to  the 
outfield,  ii  trapped,  he  is  always  courteotis  in 
answering  questions.  "Yes"   .   .   .   "No"   .   . 
"Maybe"  .  .  .  "Thank  you."  It  comes  off  cold 
and  distant. 

But  this  clearly  Is  not  the  man.  When  re- 
laxed with  his  own.  he  is  warm,  generous. 
humorous,  expert  with  the  needle  and  as 
human  as  they  come.  He  has  never  taken 
himself  very  seriously. 

His  personality,  one  rarely  seen  In  public. 
inspires  a  fanatical  loyalty  from  his  team- 
mates. And  never  has  a  ball  player  been  so 
idolized  and  respected  by  rivals  throughout 
the  game. 

Len  Gabrlelson,  the  former  Giant,  was 
asked  the  other  day  to  compare  Mantle's 
power  with  that  of  Willie  Mays.  "Willie  hits 
them  as  far  as  anybody,  but  I  don't  think  he 
hits  the  tape  as  often  as  Mantle."  he  said. 

Then,  Gabrlelson  paused.  "What  Mickey 
could  have  been  "with  two  good  legs."  he 
sighed  In  awe.  "He  would  have  been  the 
greatest,  the  absolute  greatest  of  them  all." 

Whitey  Ford  said  it  In  the  spring:  "I"m  as 
big  a  sj)orts  fan  as  anybody.  You  need  some- 
body like  him — a  Chamberlain  In  basketball, 
Hull  In  hockey,  a  Koufax — I  get  as  big  a  kick 
out  of  Mickey  as  anyone." 

Nobody,  not  even  the  guys  whose  pitches 
he  has  belted  over  the  fence,  wants  to  see 
him  go.  But  they  all  know  it's  coming.  Tape 
him  together,  wind  him  up,  bring  him  In 
from  center  field,  tell  him  not  to  move — it 
can't  go  on  much  longer. 

Anytime  he  takes  the  field,  it  could  be  the 
last  trip.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
everylXKly  has  been  pulling  so  hard  for  him 
to  stroke  home  run  No.  500  recently. 

It  Is  only  one  of  a  bundle  of  milestones 
for  Mantle,  but  there  is  something  extra  spe- 
cial about  this  one.  It's  the  way  to  go 

In  the  current  Sport  Magazine.  Mantle 
lists  his  own  top  thrills  during  his  16  sum- 
mers In  pinstripes.  They  tell  a  little  more 
about  the  man. 

Sept.  17,  1950.  An  18-year-old  shortstop, 
he  Is  called  up  late  In  the  season  and  Is  thun- 
derstruck over  his  first  meeting  with  Joe 
DlMagglo. 

April  17,  1953.  Chuck  Stobbs  Is  on  the 
mound  for  Washington  In  old  Griffith  Sta- 


dium. Batting  righthanded,  he  drives  the  ball 
over  the  left-center  bleachers  and  out  of  the 
stadium.  The  crowd  Is  stunned  at  the  sight. 
Red  Patterson,  then  the  Yankee  publicist, 
leaves  the  park,  locates  the  landing  spot  and 
measures  the  distance  It's  the  birth  of  the 
tape.  Official  flight — 565  feet. 

Oct.  4.  1953.  Lefthanded.  he  collects  his 
first  World  Series  grand  slam  against  the 
Dodgers  m  Brooklyn. 

June  21.  1955.  Righthanded.  he  homers 
over  the  monuments  in  Yankee  Stadium.  486 
leet  into  the  bleachers  m  straightaway  cen- 
ter. Nobody,  but  nobody,  does  this. 

Oct.  3.  1956.  Don  Larsen's  perfect  game  in 
the  World  Series  over  the  Dodgers.  2-0. 
Overlooked,  the  Yankees  got  their  first  run 
on  a  Mantle  homer,  and  the  no-hitter  is 
saved  when  he  races  into  left  center  to  back- 
hand a  sinking  liner  off  the  bat  of  Gil  Hodges. 

May  22.  1963.  Lefthanded  again,  he  explodes 
a  rising  drive  that  strikes  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  Yankee  Stadium  roof  in  rlgnt  field. 
Another  Inch,  says  science,  and  the  ball  has 
got  to  travel  more  than  600  feet. 

Aug  4.  1963.  A  broken  foot  has  kept  him 
out  of  61  games.  A  crowd  of  38,000  gives  him 
a  spontaneous,  standing  ovation  as  he  re- 
turns limping  to  the  plate  as  a  pinch  hitter. 
He  rips  a  game-tying  homer  against  Balti- 
more. 

Sept.  17.  1964.  His  2000th  major-league  hit, 
a  dinky  single.  Embarrassed,  he  hits  his  450th 
home  run  in  next  at  bat. 

Oct.  10.  1964.  World  Series  homer  No  16. 
moving  him  past  Babe  Ruth. 

The  moment  awaits.  His  500th  homer.  That 
HUd  the  few  more  games  he  needs  to  break 
Lou  Gehrig's  mark  of  2164  games  as  a  Yankee 
will  just  about  wrap  it  up. 

Well.  Mickey,  it's  been  fun.  You  may  not 
realize  it.  but  those  strange  animals  that  run 
at  you  and  trap  you  and  ask  all  those  same 
stupid  questions  love  you  as  much  as  any- 
body, probably  more. 

You  may  have  been  aloof,  baby,  but  you've 
ne\er  been  dull.  And  it's  not  even  close. 
Without  trying,  you're  the  most  electric  per- 
son I've  seen  run  onto  an  athletic  field  I 
hope  we  all  get  to  see  a  little  more. 


NEED  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  IN- 
COME TAX  CREDIT  DEMON- 
STRATED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  today's  Washington  Post  ef- 
fectively points  out  some  of  the  hazards 
incumbent  in  Pedera.l-State  tax-sharing 
programs,  particularly  the  separation  of 
the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  power 
to  tax  and  the  power  to  spend. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  a  tax-sharing  plan, 
I  disagree  with  the  editorial's  implicit 
judgment  that  because  of  this  potential 
danger  a  tax-sharing  program  should  not 
be  enacted.  Despite  this  disadvantage, 
tax  sharing  has  other  advantages  such 
as  revenue  equalization  which  commends 
Its  adoption.  However,  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment that  the  Federal  Government 
should  adopt  a  policy  w"hich  would  en- 
courage individual  States  to  enact  mod- 
ern, effective  tax  laws. 

I  believe  that  a  tax  credit  on  individ- 
ual Federal  tax  payments  for  State  and 
local  income  taxes  would  do  a  great  deal 
to  accomplish  this.  Therefore,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  tax  credit  bill.  S.  1743, 
which  would  provide  a  50-percent  credit 
for  State  and  local  income  taxes.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  not, 
in  my  judgment,  eliminate  the  need  for 
a  tax-sharing  program,  but  I  believe  that 
it  would  do  a  great  deal  to  encourage 
States  and  local   governments  to   take 
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greater  initiative  and  responsibility  in 
dealing  with  their  particular  problems 
and  needs  in  the  way  that  they  them- 
selves are  best  able  to  determine 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  May  16.  1967.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

RxTRE.^T  From   Ta.x  Sharing 

The  echoes  that  are  conurig  out  of  Lansing 
provide  a  strange  commentary  on  the  debate 
In  Wa»hlngton  on  tax-sharing  Governor 
Romney  is  struggling  against  great  odds  tu 
Induce  the  Michigan  Legislature  to  p.iss  an 
income  tax  AU  the  political  leaders  seem  lu 
agree  that  some  additional  taxation  is  es- 
«entlal  to  meet  the  state's  obligations.  Yet 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have  voted  down 
the  Governor's  Uix  reform  program,  and  the 
question  of  whether  they  can  be  induced  t« 
enact  an  income  tax  of  any  sort  is  still  wide 
open. 

While  Michigan  Congressmen  ar*  pleading 
for  a  share  of  the  Federal  income  tax,  the 
•tate  legislators  are  balUlng  at  the  Idea  of 
an  Income  tax  of  their  own  They  would 
rather  let  Congress  take  the  rap  It  is  this 
evasion  of  state  responsibilities  even  more 
than  an  expanding  Federal  bureaucracy  that 
la  dangerous;;,-  undermining  state  govern- 
ment 

Sponsors  of  numerous  t<ix-sharlng  bills  be- 
fore Congress  excuse  their  circuitous  ap- 
proach to  critical  state  problems  by  saying 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  dried  up 
tax  resources  But  this  is  demonstrable  non- 
sense. All  of  the  more  progressive  states  have 
Income  taxes,  and  the  direct  collection  of 
this  revenue  by  the  states  is  not  more  pain- 
ful than  the  national  Income  tajc.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  local  Income  taxes  are  lese 
painful,  because  they  can  be  deducted  from 
Income  in  calculating  the  Federal   tax. 

The  orxly  tlnd  of  tax-sharing  that  Is  com- 
patible with  our  Federal  system  Is  ^  national 
Incentive  to  the  staleB  to  put  their  own  reve- 
nue laws  in  order  M.chlgan,  for  example. 
Instead  of  pleading  for  return  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  Income  tax  lu  c:t;.:ens  pay  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  as  some  of  the  tax-sharing 
bills  provide,  could  more  appropriately  col- 
lect through  Its  own  machinery  a  state  sur- 
tax equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  Federal  tax. 
We  would  like  to  see  Con^-ress  give  Michi- 
gan, and  all  the  other  states,  an  incentive 
to  do  this.  But  C'jngress  ought  not  to  usurp 
their  revenue-raising  function. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  tax-sharing  plans 
wo\Ud  reward  the  states  for  facing  up  to 
their  own  revenue  problems  Representative 
Laird's  bill  would  ^rant  a  40  per  cent  tax 
credit  to  Federal  taxpayers  for  all  state  and 
local  taxes  paid.  This  seems  to  us  a  construc- 
tive approach  so  far  as  It  goes  A  stlU  larger 
credit  agalrLst  Federal  taxes  might  be  allowed 
for  state  and  local  Income  t^ixes  paid  as  an 
Incentive  to  the  enactment  of  modem  tax 
laws  within  the  states  There  are  manv  ways 
of  helping  the  states,  but  the  b:islc  aim 
sbould  be  to  g«t  sound  tax  law?  on  their 
own  books  instead  of  funnellng  revenue  for 
local  purp(«es   through   W  Lshlngton 


WILLIAM  H   SE\V.'\RD.  BORN  M.AY  16 
1801 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  one 
century  ago  the  United  States  purchased 
Alaska  from  Russia 

The  name  of  William  H.  Seward  Is 
necessarily  connected  with  any  observ- 
ance of  this  100th  anniversary,  but  all 
too  often  any  reference  to  him  is  re- 
stricted to  the  leadership  he  provided 
in  gaining  approval  nf  the  purchase 


Today,  the  166th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  m  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  on  the 
Senate  floor  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction, would  be  the  proper  time  and 
place  to  briefly  review  another  portion 
of  Seward  s  public  career 

Liice  every  person  involved  in  political 
life,  Seward  found  himself  unable  to 
appear  at  all  times  the  picture  of  per- 
fection, but  as  a  Senator,  however,  he 
did  manage  consistently  to  proceed  with 
sufficient  adherence  to  principle  and 
firmness  of  purp>ose  to  earn  the  contl- 
dence  of  his  political  allies  and  the 
grudging  respect  of  his  opponents 

The  political  era  In  which  Seward 
lived  embraced  the  decline  of  one  politi- 
cal party  and  the  rise  of  another  In 
1801.  the  year  of  Seward's  birth,  the 
Democratic  Party  achieved  control  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  Democratic  Party  was  the 
party  of  reform,  the  party  of  the  work- 
ingman.  the  champiim  of  proposals  to 
expand  the  suffrage  and  oppose  the 
power  of  business  monopoly.  For  the 
next  60  years  the  Democrats  were  con- 
stantly in  power,  except  for  the  brief 
ascendency  of  the  Whig  Presidents  Har- 
rison and  Taylor — both  of  whom  died  m 
ofHce — and  the  men  who  replaced  them . 
Tyler  and   Fillmore 

In  those  60  years  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty underwent  some  serious  changes,  as 
did  also  the  political  situation  in  the 
United  States.  By  the  time  Seward  was 
ready  to  enter  the  political  field,  the 
Democratic  Party  was  badly  split  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  It  was  to  surrender 
national  leadership  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  1861.  and  the  Rcpublican.s,  in 
turn,  were  to  hold  control,  with  only 
three  brief  interruptions,  for  the  next  72 
years. 

For  much  of  Seward's  life,  slavery  was 
the  most  important  political  issue  con- 
fronting the  American  people,  .save  only 
those  periods  in  which  the  Nation  faced 
war  or  threat  of  war  with  a  foreign  pow- 
er The  inability  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  solve  its  split  on  slavery'  also 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
party  to  attract  the  great  social  reform- 
ers of  the  day.  As  one  of  those  reformers. 
Seward  Joined  forces  with  the  oppOvSitlon 
Whig  Party,  in  company  with  .such  other 
reformers  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  and  Millard  Fillmore. 

In  1824.  as  a  young  lawyer  Interested 
in  entering  politics.  Seward  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Thurlow  Weed,  a  political 
leader  of  considerable  Influence  In  up- 
state New  York  In  1930  Weed  persuaded 
Seward  to  run  for  the  State  Senate.  He 
was  elected,  but  failed  to  be  reelected 
Seward  contemplated  retirement  from 
politics,  but  in  1837  the  Whigs  captured 
cont!-ol  of  the  State  lecislature.  and  Sew- 
ard was  persuaded  to  seek  the  guber- 
natorial nomination  In  1838  He  subse- 
quently was  nominated,  elected,  and  2 
years  later  reelected 

As  Governor,  Seward  revealed  the  nat- 
ural ardor  and  optlml.sm  of  his  tempera- 
ment, his  strong  humanitarian  sym- 
pathies, and  also  his  impulsiveness  and 
tendency  to  challenge  longstanding  tra- 
dition. On  the  slavery  question,  Seward 
took  advanced  ground  during  his  term 


of  oflBce.  In  one  instance  he  refused  to 
surrender  three  sailors,  who  instigated 
the  flight  of  a  fugitive  slave  from  'Vir- 
ginia to  New  York,  when  extradition  was 
demanded  by  the  State  of  'Virginia.  The 
act  endeared  the  Governor  to  the  rap- 
idly growing  antislavery  element  in  New 
York  State. 

By  1848  antislavery  sentiment  liad 
become  so  strong  in  New  York  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  Whigs  to  put  forward 
Seward  as  tiieir  candidate  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Many  Democrats,  as  well  as  all  the 
Whltf  members  of  the  legislature,  voted 
for  him. 

When  Seward  entered  the  Senate,  the 
slavery  question  was  of  special  national 
concern  because  of  the  disposition  of  the 
territories  recently  acquired  as  a  result 
of  American  victory  In  the  Mexican  War. 
Tlie  slave  interests,  which  had  sponsored 
the  war.  wanted  all  the  new  territory 
opened  to  slavery.  The  antislavery  ex- 
tei\sionists.  of  whom  Seward  was  one, 
wanted  slavery  barred  from  all  the  ter- 
ritory. Of  particular  concern  was  the 
status  of  California,  the  people  of  which 
already  had  drafted  a  free-State  consti- 
tution Throut;h  the  power  of  proslavery 
votes,  the  Senate  was  able  to  block  Call- 
foinia  stateh(x)d  for  months 

When  the  Whig  leader.  Henry  Clay, 
proposed  a  compromise  solution,  permit- 
ting, among  several  things,  the  entrance 
to  the  Union  of  a  free  California  in  ex- 
change for  passage  of  a  stringent  fugi- 
tive slave  law.  Seward  spoke  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan.  On  March  11.  1850,  he 
declared  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
jumble  together  a  group  of  disassociated 
questions  In  a  single  measure  as  Clay 
wanted  to  do.  He  also  insisted  that  the 
propo.sed  fugitive  slave  law  would  be 
Impossible  to  enforce  In  the  North.  He 
wanted  to  abolLsh,  not  only  the  slave 
trade,  as  proposed  by  Clay,  but  also  slav- 
ery In  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was 
in  favor  of  barring  slavery  from  all  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  He 
warned  that  slavery  should  be  abolished 
throughout  the  Union  "by  gradual  volun- 
tary effort  and  with  compensation"  to 
the  slaveowners,  in  the  knowledge  that 
failure  to  so  act  would  result  eventually 
in  civil  war  and  immediate  emancipa- 
tion without  compensation 

While  thus  boldly  expie.ssing  his  views, 
he  disavowed  any  desire  to  act  by  un- 
constitutional or  unlawful  means.  It  was 
in  a  speech  of  March  11,  1850.  that  Se- 
ward declared,  to  the  shock  of  many  lis- 
teners, that  there  was  "a  higher  law  than 
Constitution,"  meanint:  merely  that 
the  spirit  of  Christian  teaching  was  op- 
posed to  human  slavery,  whether  or  not  it 
was  outlawed  by  the  Constitution.  For 
this  remark  he  was  denounced  as  a  man 
of  revolutionary  intent,  hopeful  of  de- 
stroying the  structure  of  Federal  guar- 
antees. 

Out.side  the  question  of  slaveiT.  Sena- 
tor Seward  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Irish-Americans  to  the  izreat  Irritation 
of  the  young  Knovi-  Nothing  faction  in 
New  York  and  played  a  leading  role  In 
the  national  welcome  given  in  1851  to 
the  Hungarian  rebel  leader.  Ko.ssuth.  the 
foe  "f  Ru-s-sian  Intervention  in  HunKar>' 
One  of  the  two  lone  Whig  victories  on 
the  national  level  was  that  of  Zachary 


Taylor  in  the  1848  presidential  election. 
Taylor  was  a  war  hero  and  a  southern 
nationalist  opposed  to  the  southern  se- 
cession movement.  In  1852  Senator  Se- 
ward threw  his  support  to  the  presi- 
dential aspirations  of  Gen.  Winfleld 
Scott,  of  Kentucky,  also  a  war  hero  and 
a  southern  nationalist.  Scott  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Whigs,  but  badly  beaten  in 
the  national  election.  It  was  believed  by 
many  that  Seward  had  been  an  albatross 
aroiuid  the  neck  of  General  Scott. 

The  year  1854  saw  the  rise  of  two  im- 
portant new  political  parties:  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Know  Nothings.  Seward 
needed  the  support  of  both  to  secure  his 
reelection  to  the  Senate  in  1855.  He 
therefore  committed  the  State  Whig 
Party  to  a  strong  antislavery  stand, 
thereby  picking  up  the  Republicans  and 
some  antl-slaver>'  Know  Nothings.  And 
by  shrewd  maneuvering  he  won  a  major 
share  of  the  Know  Nothing  vptes. 

The  questions  posed  by  open  civil  war 
on  the  plains  of  Bleeding  Kansas,  in 
1854,  could  not  be  answered  by  the  Whig 
organization  which  was,  in  consequence 
of  its  terrible  defeat  in  1852,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  disintegration.  In  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  Se- 
ward had  shown  greater  caution  and  less 
forthright  courage  than  in  the  discus- 
sions of  1850.  However,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  New  York  Republi- 
cans and  Whigs  to  merge  in  one  organi- 
zation in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  from  that 
point  forward  his  own  Senate  speeches 
dropped  the  flavor  of  mild  Whiggery  in 
favor  of  angry  and  impetuous  Republi- 
canism. 

From  1855  to  1860  Senator  Seward  em- 
bodied the  growing  antislavery  senti- 
ment in  the  North  as  much  as  any  man. 
In  the  Strug  file  over  Kansas,  he  advo- 
cated its  admission  as  a  free  State  under 
the  controversial  Topeka  constitution. 

At  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  1856.  Seward  was  the  best  known 
candidate  for  the  party's  presidential 
nomination.  He  was  also,  however,  the 
most  outspoken  candidate,  and  therefore 
the  most  controversial.  In  a  surprise  ac- 
tion, the  convention  passed  him  by  in 
favor  of  Gen.  John  Charles  Fremont, 
the  renowned  explorer. 

Returning  to  the  Senate  floor,  Seward 
renewed  his  part  In  the  struggle  over 
slavery.  In  common  with  other  Repub- 
licans, he  denounced  the  Dred  Scott  De- 
cision as  the  product  of  a  conspiracy.  On 
October  25.  1858,  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  he 
made  the  famous  speech  In  which  he 
declared  that  the  .slavery  struggle  was  an 
'irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing 
and  enduring  forces." 

For  this  and  other  ringing  phrases 
warning  the  country  of  the  approach  of 
the  Civil  War.  Seward  was  pronouncd  by 
many  the  author  of  that  war  when  at 
last  it  came  in  April  1861.  Meanwhile,  at 
the  1860  Republican  Convention,  he 
once  again  had  high  hopes  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  and  once  again, 
branded  a  radical,  he  tasted  defeat,  this 
time  at  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A.  good  loser.  Senator  Seward  cam- 
paigned hard  for  Lincoln  in  1860  as  he 
had  for  Fremont  in  1856. 

In  the  secession  crisis  during  the  spring 
of  1861,  Seward  once  again  rose  to  the 


occasion,  working  in  behalf  of  both  anti- 
slavery  principle  and  intersectional  com- 
promise. He  was  one  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee of  13  constituted  to  consider 
means  of  composing  the  situation.  His 
speech  of  January  12,  1861,  made  follow- 
ing the  secession  of  several  Southern 
States,  was  generally  adjudged  a  master- 
piece. Clearly  avowing  his  loyalty  to  the 
Union,  he  nonetheless  appealed  to  the 
South  in  conciliatory  terms,  advocating 
a  constitutional  convention  to  settle  out- 
standing diflSculties.  His  efforts  in  thus 
regard  were  swept  away  by  war.  None- 
theless, his  record  as  a  Senator  won  for 
him  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
tendered  by  Lincoln.  In  this  capacity,  he 
also  was  to  shine  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
talents. 

It  was  in  this  oflBce  that  he  took  the 
lead  in  efforts  to  purchase  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  an  accomplishment  which  I 
believe,  if  I  can  be  excused  a  bit  of 
parochial  pride,  ranks  as  his  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  Nation  he 
served  so  well  for  so  long. 


A  HAPPIER  SUMMER  FOR  THE  CHIL- 
DREN OP  POVERTY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  an  urgent  re- 
quest for  a  $74  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  President  requests  this  appropri- 
ation to  support  programs  that  will  gain- 
fully employ  and  train  well  over  a  million 
of  our  Nation's  most  deprived  adolescents 
and  young  adults  this  summer. 

Because  I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need,  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  urgency  of  the  President's 
request.  I  urge  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  give  it  thorough,  but  rapid  and 
favorable  consideration . 

But  I  hope  the  Senators  will  pardon 
a  moment  of  reflection  on  my  part.  I 
hope  they  will  realize  that  it  Is  intended 
to  underscore  rather  than  detract  from 
the  explosive  need  that  prompts  this 
timely  request  from  President  Johnson. 

I  should  like  to  reflect  briefly  on  the 
history  and  devel(pment  of  the  Ameri- 
can summer. 

In  the  days  before  we  really  considered 
the  poor  in  our  deliberations — and  those 
days,  as  we  all  know,  are  all  too  recent — 
summer  was,  in  a  sense,  a  forgotten 
period  of  time.  It  was  a  nice,  relaxed 
period  for  young  and  old.  The  tools  of 
learning  were  put  aside.  The  tools  of 
career  training  were  laid  down.  It  was  a 
time  of  basking  at  beaches  and  cavorting 
at  resorts. 

But  now,  with  all  too  great  anguish, 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  a  major  ele- 
ment of  American  society  cannot  afford 
this  kind  of  vacation.  And  I  submit  that 
we  cannot  afford  a  vacation  from  our 
responsibility  to  the  needs  of  our  fellow 
Americans — not  only  the  frustrated. 
overheated  slum  dwellers  but  those  from 
near  and  far  who  will  suffer  their  frus- 
trations along  with  them. 

Summer  Is  no  longer  a  time  to  waste. 

Summer  Is  a  time  when  the  backward 
child  can  get  extra  help. 

Summer  is  a  time  when  the  delinquent 


or  potentially  delinquent  teenager  can 
start  getting  the  training,  skills,  and 
counseling  that  will  make  him  a  force 
against  delinquency  in  future  summers — 
and  winters. 

Summer  is  the  time  when  the  young 
adult  can  be  steered  toward  an  immedi- 
ately productive  job — perhaps  through 
community  betterment  work,  perhaps 
through  community  college  and  educa- 
tion. 

Nationally  speaking,  "the  good  old 
summertime"  Is  a  tragically  outmoded 
phrase.  But  with  a  new  direction,  with 
the  conviction  that  time  and  talents 
should  not  lie  fallow  but  should  be  put 
to  work  and  developed,  a  good  new  sum- 
mertime can  come  to  he. 

The  President's  request  is  the  essential 
first  step  toward  that  goal.  It  Is  essential 
that  both  Houses  of  Congress  not  delay 
in  taking  this  first  step. 


THE  BIG  DOD  BUILDUP 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thoritative and  professional  Journal  of 
the  Armed  Forces  has  printed  in  its  May 
4  edition  an  enlightening  article  tracing 
the  massive  personnel  growth  of  the 
civilian  forces  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  the  tenure  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  took  office  some  1,500  men  and 
women  were  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Secretary.  Today,  just  6  years  later 
Mr.  McNamara  personally  commands 
a  'Rork  force  of  67,000  civilians. 

I  know  all  Senators  are  concerned 
about  continuing  growth  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracies, and  I  also  know  many  Sena- 
tors are  concerned  about  undue  sub- 
stitution of  civilian  suggestions  for 
professional  military  judgment  In  the 
Pentagon.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  while 
always  preserving  the  American  concept 
of  ultimate  civilian  control,  we  also  must 
give  very  great  weight,  particularly  in 
time  of  conflict,  to  the  views  of  trained 
military  men.  Certainly,  we  must  not 
blanket  and  stifle  military  views  under 
ever-thickening  layers  of  civilian  bu- 
reaucracy. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Escalation  of  the  Yellow  Pages — The  Bio 

Department  of  Defense  Buildttp 

(By   Loiils  StockBtlll) 

■What  started  out  20  years  ago  as  a  small 
ofHce  to  "coordinate"  the  activities  of  the 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force,  has  emerged  on 
the  eve  of  manhood  with  hardly  a  recogniz- 
able feature  of  Its  Infancy. 

The  once  small-boned,  diminutive  creature 
has  muscled-up,  fleshed-out,  and  grown 
Into  a  towering  endomorph.  Characteristical- 
ly, most  of  the  growth  took  place  during  the 
teen  years — the  years  since  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McKamara  became  house- 
mother. 

When  he  took  ofBce  in  1961,  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  Inherited  from  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  an  organization 
whose  civilian  work  force — those  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  SecDef — totalled  about 
1500  men  and  women. 
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The  cbaQge.s  that  have  since  taken  place 
in  the  DoD  civUiaii  payroll  are  staggering 
Today — after  an  unprecedented  six  years  In 
office  and  numerous  organizational  changes 
which  have  added  hefty  layers  to  the  Pen- 
tagons  manpower  biceps — Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  personally  commands  a  work  force 
or  67.000     headquarters  •  civilians 

The   outer   skin    consists    of    150    ranking 
aides  who  earn  ta5.000  to  $30  000  per  year 

Next  comes  a  layer  of  muscle  composed 
of  300  civilian  employees  whose  pay  Is  $20.- 
000  to  $24  280.  and  more  than  one  thousand 
others  wh.se  .r.erage  salary  is  about  $19,000 
Descending  layers  of  tissue  are  held  to- 
gether by  some  24  000  employees  who  are  In 
pay  brackets  with  a  top-salary  range  of  $10,- 
000  to  117.000  For  this  group,  alone,  salaries 
total  $252  million 

The  67  000  men  and  women  who  now 
crowd  Secretary  McNamara  s  payroll  (an  In- 
crease of  5  OOO  in  the  past  year)  constitute 
only  DoD  civilians  Not  taken  Into  accounts 
are  the  thousands  of  military  personnel  as- 
signed to  DoD  offices.  Nor  does  the  number 
embrace  the  mllUcin  civilians  or  the  three- 
mllUon  uniformed  personnel  directly  under 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps. 
The  DoD  civilians  have  bloomed  with  the 
speed  of  a  spring  crop  of  dandelions 

Shortly  after  Secretary  McNamara  first  took 
office,  he  complained  February  1961  i  that 
there  were  too  many  Pentagon  'executives' 
reporting  directly  to  him  and  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  He  said  15  Presidential 
appointees  fei:  into  this  categ.-ry.  and  the 
situation  was    impossible  ' 

The  only  major  way  It  has  since  changed, 
however.  Is  that  the  number  of  top  civilians 
has  proliferated 

At  the  time  of  Secretary  McNamara 's  1961 
statement,  the  DoD  Secretariat  Included — In 

addition  to  the  SecDef  and  Deputy  SecDef 

the  following  officials  Director  of  Defense 
Research  &  Engineering  i  $22,000  i;  seven  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  i  $20  000  i  :  the 
DoD  General  Counsel  i«20.000i  and  an  As- 
sistant to  the  SecDef  $20  000.  In  addition, 
there  were  IJ  DoD  civilians  earning  $1>*,000 
each. 

Today,  the  top  jobs  stUl  exist,  but  the  wages 
have  been  upgraded  and  large  numbers  of 
other  high-salaried  executives  have  been 
added 

Current  data  .^hows  that  the  Secretariat 
now  includes  Secretary  McNamara  ($35,000), 
Deputy  SecDef  Cyrus  V.ince  '  f  30  OOO  i .  the 
Director  of  Defense  R&E  $28,500  i  seven  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  i  $27,000  each), 
the  DoD  General  Counsel  ,$27,000..  the 
"principal"  Deputy  Director  of  DRAE  827.- 
000 1,  and   11   assistants  who  earn  $26  000 

Thoee  In  the  $26  000  bracket  include  the 
Assistant  to  the  SecDef  .Legislative  Affairs). 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  SecDef.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee 
to  the  AJEC.  the  Deputy  Assistant  SecDef 
I  Comptroller  I  the  Depvity  General  Counsel, 
the  Director  of  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency,  and  Ave  more  Deputy  Directors 
of  DRAE 

In  addition,  today  there  are  128  other  top 
DoD  aides  who  earn  $25.800-$25.890  per  year. 
This  group  includes  25  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  (one  of  whom  has  Juat 
been  added  i.  Ave  Deputy  DoD  ComptroKers. 
four  Assistant  DoD  General  Counsels.  Spe- 
cial Assistants  a:. a  .\».s:s'.an;3  to  the  SecDef 
and  Deputy  SecDe:  i:.  1  J.  /ens  of  others 
who  hold  titles  as  directors,  deputy  direc- 
tors, assistant  Jiroctors.  assistant  deputy  di- 
rectors, deputy  .issistant  directors,  assistants 
for  .  chiefs  ..f        .  .  assistant  chiefs  and 

special  assistants 

(The  Detense  Department  civilian  man- 
power budget  also  covers  funds  to  pay  a 
"staff  assistant'  for  President  Johnson— 
$22,085— and  an  "aide"  for  Vice  President 
Humphrey — $22,755  i 

The  next  biggest  DoD  clvHian-emplovee 
group  Includes   i:m.*t  300  In  the  J20.000' to 


$24,280  bracket,  plus  more  than  1.000  others 
whose  pay  Is  not  specined  on  an  Individual 
basis  I  in  data  which  has  been  furnished  to 
Congress  I .  but  whose  average  salary  Is  about 
$19,000  A  spot-check  of  340  of  the  Jobs  In 
the  latter  group  disclosed  an  average  salary 
of  $19,573. 

For  23  digital  computer  systems  adminis- 
trators. "  alone,  the  average  salary  is  $19.- 
661  30  For  three  "hlstortans,  "  it  Is  $19,775.67. 
But  this  Is  not  the  end  of  the  list. 
The  largest  group  of  Defense  Department 
civilian  workers  who  come  under  Secretary 
McNamara'i  direct  control— some  24.5i.t|>  — 
fall  Into  pay  grades  GS-9.  10.  11.  12  and  13  Of 
these  more  than  11.000  are  In  pay  brackets 
where  the  top-salaries  range  from  $12,000 
to  $16,905 

Growth  of  the  GS-9  to  GS-13  group  has 
been  spectacular  Although  much  of  It  can 
be  attributed  to  Initial  transfers  of  person- 
nel from  the  Individual  Services  to  the  new 
Defense  Agencies  created  under  Secretary 
McNamara.  this  offers  only  a  partial  expla- 
nation In  the  past  two  years,  alone,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  8.600 
DoD  employees  in  the  GS^9  to  GS-13 
group-^from  23.806  in  fiscal  66.  to  32.414 
budgeted  for  the  new  fiscal  year  which  starts 
1  July. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  took  office, 
there  were  less  than  150  such  positions  In 
DoD 

In  providing  Congress  with  a  breakdown 
of  the  DoD  civilian  employees,  the  Adminis- 
tration, purposely  or  otherwise,  haia  con- 
cealed the  specific  DoD  activity  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  except  where  Job-tltle  (Deputy 
Director  DR&E.  for  example)  Is  self-explana- 
tory 

The  salaries  for  the  entire  group  of  DoD 
civilians — including  Secretary  McNamara, 
himself  are  budgeted.  Incongruously,  under 
the  Department's  appropriations  account 
for  "Operations  and  Maintenance.  Defense 
Agencies  '  This  makes  them  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  digest,  since  several  six-course  meals 
are  spread  on  the  banquet  table  at  once. 
And  It  will  suggest  to  some  that  the  prac- 
tice may  have  been  designed  more  to  con- 
fuse than  clarify. 

Isolated  examples  from  long  lists  of  civilian 
employees  In  pay  grades  GS-14  and  OS-15, 
alone,  show  that  DoD  has  271  auditors  earn- 
ing $4.7-mllllon  annually;  69  digital  com- 
puter systems  administrators  earning  $12- 
mllllon.  23  digital  computer  systems  analysts 
earning  $390,000:  30  systems  analysts  earn- 
ing over  $500,000;  56  management  analysts 
earning  $960,000.  64  program  analysts  earn- 
ing $1  3-mllIlon.  and  15  management  evalua- 
tion officers  earning  about  $290,000.  There's 
no  evidence  to  Indicate  how  many  of  these 
employees  are  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  how  many  to  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency.  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency.  Defense  Communications  Agency,  or 
other  DoD  activity 

And,  the  Isolated  examples  barely  scratch 
the  surface  At  levels  of  employment  below 
GS-14.  there  is  no  break-down  even  by  title 
The  DoD  cIvUlan  employees  in  the  latter 
groups  are  simply  lumped  Into  numerical 
designations.  If  listed,  separately,  they 
would  take  up  as  much  space  as  the  entire 
telephone  book  for  a  good-sized  cltv  Those 
in  GS-9  through  GS-13  pay  grades,'  for  ex- 
ample, number  more  tlian  24.000.  Their  com- 
bined pay  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

As  previously  indicated  growth  of  the 
DoD  civilian  manpower  force  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  establishment  of  central 
agencies  to  direct  such  functions  m  supply, 
intelligence  and  communications  Many  of 
the  employees  of  these  agencies  were  trans- 
ferred from  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  pay- 
rolls to  the  Dob  payroll.  But  the  agencies 
have  continued  to  grow 

The  average  number  of  civilian  employees 
in  DoD  In  fiscal  '66  was  53.206    In  the  fiscal 


"68  budget,  the  Department  has  estimated  an 
average  total  of  68.193— an  increase  ot  about 
15.000.  Funds  requested  for  the  DoD  civilian 
payroll  in  FY  '68  add  up  to  almost  $600- 
mlllion. 

Much  of  the  DoD  civilian  manpower  build- 
up has  taken  place  *lthln  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense 

In  the  fiscal  '61  Defense  budget,  submitted 
to  Congress  Just  before  Secretary  McNamara 
took  office.  $20-million  was  sought  lor  'di- 
rection and  coordination  of  defense  activities 
(total  obligations)." 

At  the  time,  there  were  In  OSD.  II  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  two  Dep- 
uty Directors  of  Defense  R&E.  Today.  Secre- 
tary McNamera  has  seven  Deputy  Directors 
of  Defense  R&E.  one  Deputy  General  Counsel 
and  32  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense (Five  of  the  posts  are  held  by  military 
officers ) 

Also  at  the  time  of  the  FY  '61  budget 
presentation.  OSD  had  46  Publlc-Law-313  ci- 
vilian employees  including  eight  In  .'VRPA. 
Today,  the  Department  has  81  of  the  special 
"positions  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense"  About  half  of  the  group  earn  liiore 
than  $25,000  per  year. 

A  comparison  of  the  listings  In  the  Pen- 
tagon telephone  directory  Illustrate  to  some 
extent  what  has  been  happening.  In  Febru- 
ary 1961,  the  Defense  Department  section  of 
the  books  yellow  pages  (  where  mostly  execu- 
tive-types are  listed)  took  up  three  and  one- 
half  pages  The  same  section  In  the  Spring 
1967"  issue  of  the  directory  covers  ten  and 
one-half  pages 

The  increase  in  the  DoD  civilian  p.ivroll 
over  the  six  years  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
tenure  has  been  prodigious,  both  m  overall 
numbers  and  In  the  number  caliber  of  top- 
salaried  workers.  And,  regardless  of  where 
the  employees  came  from  whether  by  trans- 
fer from  the  individual  Services  or  by  crea- 
tion of  new  Jobs— the  big  work  force  dra- 
matically underscores  the  extent  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  brought  the  direc- 
tion of  Armed  Forces  activities  under  his 
centralized  control 

A  Capitol  Hill  source  who  has  been  un- 
easily eyeing  Mr.  Mc.Vamaras  big  build-up. 
recently  commented  "It's  true,  he  has  ac- 
complished a  lot  — but  he  didn't  do  It  with- 
out assistance." 

Nor.  as  the  DoD  manpower  data  attests, 
without  assistants 


THE    NEW    SAFETY     MOOD 
CONGRESS 


OP 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Sat- 
urday's Washington  Post  contained 
another  excellent  article  by  Columnist 
Morton  Mintz  It  summarizes  some  of  the 
indicators  of  the  growing  congressional 
concern  with  safety  legislation.  In  em- 
phasizing the  Importance  of  preventing 
accidents  as  well  as  properly  treating 
them.  Mr  Mintz  quotes  from  testimony 
delivered  by  Dr.  Abraham  Bergman  of 
Seattle,  at  the  recently  concluded  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  He 
also  cites  the  Automobile  Safety  Act  of 
1966  and  the  bills  calling  for  creation  of 
a  National  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  more  adequate  labeling  of  cigarettes 
as  evidence  of  the  new  safety  mood  in 
Congress.  These  are  matters  with  which 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  been  par- 
ticularly concerned. 

Mr.  Mintz  has  long  been  a  conscien- 
tious and  dedicated  spokesman  for  the 
consumer  cause,  and  his  columns  have 
been  particularly  effective  In  keeping  at- 
tention focused  on  con.sumer  problems. 
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This  one  is  exceptionally  fine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May   13,   1967] 

Prevention:     It    Saves    More    Lives    Than 

Treatment 

Vast  numbers  of  injuries  and  deaths  are 
obviously  preventable.  Yet  our  emphasis  has 
been  overwhelmingly  on  treatment — on 
building  more  hospitals,  on  training  more 
doctors,  on  picking  up  the  pieces,  on  giving 
more  charity  to  the  victims. 

Prevention  has  gotten  a  good  deal  of  lip 
service.  But  tellmg  a  drunk  to  drive  safely 
Is  usually  useless  exercise:  so  Is  telling  a 
2'., -year-old  in  a  flammable  nightgown  to 
stay  away  from  a  space  heater  In  a  slum 
bedroom. 

But  lately  the  concept  of  prevention — a 
conservative,  obvious  and  tested  doctrine  If 
ever  there  was  one — has  been  undergoing 
a  minor  renaissance. 

One  Indicator  came  recently  when  a  pe- 
diatrician gave  Congressmen  a  message  op- 
posite from  the  all-too-famlUar  one  of  doc- 
tors who  cannot  say  the  word  "politician" 
without  expressing  disdain. 

Physicians  "save  precious  few  lives — we  are 
more  in  the  health  maintenance  business," 
Dr  .■\braham  B  Bergman  of  Seattle  said. 
"You  Senators  are  in  a  position  to  save  far 
more  lives  than  physicians." 

Dr.  Bergman  testified  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  In  behalf  of  amend- 
ments that  would  toughen  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act. 

Prevention  "Is  the  only  answer,"  he  said. 
In  the  last  30  years.  Dr.  Bergman  continued, 
the  medical  profession  has  been  able  to  im- 
prove the  survival  rate  among  burn  victims 
but  little.  Treatment  is  terribly  costly.  And 
death,  he  said,    "may  be  more  merciful." 

Most  serious  burns  of  children  occur  be- 
cause their  clothing  catches  afire.  "Half- 
hearted safety  slogans"  do  not  save  them, 
Dr  Bergman  said  The  great  need,  the  pedia- 
trician said,  is  to  get  "at  the  source  of  the 
injury"~the    clothing — through    legislation. 

Another  proponent  of  prevention  Is  Dr. 
Le.ster  Breslow.  California's  State  Health 
Director,  who  said  recently  that  In  terms  of 
making  a  "significant  impact"  on  public 
health,  he  would  have  "little  hesitation"'  in 
choosing  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  cigarettes  in 
preference  to  doubling  the  number  of  physi- 
cians in  California  tomorrow — if  those  were 
the  only  choices. 

Here  are  some  other  indicators  of  a  new 
attitude: 

■With  a  unanimous  bipartisan  vote,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  approved  a 
Joint  resolution  for  a  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety.  Its  mission  would  be  to 
invefttgate  —  with  subpoena  power  —  what 
could  be  done  to  decrease  the  annual  toll 
of  several  hundred  thousand  accidents  in 
and  around  households.  In  the  last  decade, 
according  to  a  study  made  for  the  Commit- 
tee by  Consumer  Reports,  the  publication 
has  reported  on  376  products  which  pre- 
sented unacceptable  hazards. 

For  17  years,  assorted  Federal  democracies 
talked — btit  did  nothing  to  protect  uranium 
miners  from  radioactivity  and  the  fatal  lung 
cancer  that  accompanies  it  The  other  day. 
Labor  Secretary  W.  'Wlllard  Wlrtz.  unable  to 
bear  the  situation  any  longer,  openly  took 
some  of  the  blame  upon  himself  and  set  a 
standard  for  uranium  exposure.  This  will 
help  the  miners;  treatment  after  they  are 
diseased  does  not. 

The  1966  auto  safety  law  was  an  act  of 
prevention  It  was  aimed  at  more  than  50.000 
death.";  and  4  million  rep>ortable  Injuries  a 
year.  One  thing  It  will  result  In  is  safer  in- 
teriors to  protect  occupants  of  a  car  hit  Ijy 


the  drunk  who  didn't  see  the  ■Drive  Safely  ' 
sign. 

Finally,  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara's emphasis  on  benefit  cost  ratios  has 
refreshed  our  thinking  about  disease,  along 
with  preventable  Injury  and  fatality. 

Thus  the  Public  Health  Service  has  calcu- 
lated, for  example,  that  in  the  five  years 
starting  July  1  we  could  prevent  fatal  uterine 
cervix  cancer  In  34,000  women  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $3500  each.  But  the  direct 
costs  of  medical  treatment  plus  the  Indirect 
costs  of  lost  earnings  would  be  nine  times 
greater. 

Similarly,  the  PHS  estimated,  a  particular 
program  of  promoting  auto  safety — through 
increased  use  of  devices  such  as  safety  belts 
and  shoulder  harnesses — would  save  $1200 
for  every  dollar  spent. 

"We  are  seeing  what  some  regard  as  a  wak- 
ing up  in  public  health,  a  kind  of  rationality 
explosion.  How  extensive  it  will  become  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 


VISION  CRUSADE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  conjunction  with  my  con- 
tinuing advocation  of  preventive  care  for 
disease,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  here  present,  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents concernirxg  the  fine  work  of  a 
relatively  new  and  very  successful  or- 
ganization, the  Vision  Crusade  Founda- 
tion. The  idea  for  this  foundation  and  the 
hard  work  which  has  made  it  a  reality 
was  achieved  through  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  optometric  societies  and  Lions 
Clubs  in  northern  New  Jersey.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  is  to  provide  per- 
sons with  free  visual  screenings  in  order 
to  detect  visual  dysfunction  or  disease 
which  could  impair  the  individual's  work, 
driving  ability,  or  color  perception.  A 
shocking  number  of  people  were  found  to 
have  previously  undetected  visual  prob- 
lems, some  of  whom  had  such  limita- 
tions as  to  be  dangerous  on  our  high- 
ways. Vision  is,  without  a  doubt,  our  most 
strategic  sense  and  so  necessary  for  the 
most  routine  functions. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  the  optome- 
trists and  the  members  of  the  Lions  Clubs 
who  have  provided  this  valuable  serv- 
ice. They  have  contributed  the  funds  to 
operate  the  eyemobile  unit:  the  doctors 
have  contributed  their  time,  their  talents, 
and  their  professional  skill;  the  Lions 
have  contributed  their  administrative 
ability  to  run  the  unit.  They  have  con- 
tributed all  of  this  to  make  the  founda- 
tion the  success  which  it  is  with  no  com- 
pensation other  than  the  satisfaction 
they  receive  from  giving  of  themselves 
to  the  community  at  large.  The  only 
thanks  they  desire  is  to  see  their  work 
continued  and  expanded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  reprinted  in  the  Record  the 
letter  I  received  from  the  president  of 
Vision  Crusade  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■Vision  Crusade  Foundation, 

Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.J.,  March  31,  1967. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  health  and 
well-being  of  the  residents  of  New  Jersey  is 
of  concern  to  many  Councils,  Agencies,  Com- 
missions, Associations  and  Foundations.  As 
a  legislator  you  are  almost  daily  asked  to 
participate  In  discussions  leading  to  health 


care  legislation.  Because  of  your  interest  in 
this  subject  I  believe  yo'u  may  be  interested 
in  a  relatively  new  and  successful  foundation 
which  has  been  formed.  This  organization 
IS  the  Vision  Crusade  Foundation. 

Some  two  years  ago,  the  germ  of  an  Idea 
was  introduced.  The  idea  of  the  foundation 
soon  embraced  by  hundreds  of  optometrists 
from  the  Bergen-Passaic  and  Hudson  County 
Optometric  Societies  and  seventy-seven 
Lions  Clubs  comprising  Lions  International 
District  16A,  was  to  design,  build  and  operate 
an  eyemobile.  Approximately  a  year  ago  the 
dream  became  a  reality. 

The  primary  function  of  the  unit  (photo- 
graph enclosed)  is  to  give  every  person  in 
the  area  the  opportunity  to  undergo  a  free 
visual  screening.  This  screening  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  a  complete  examination:  how- 
ever, at  the  completion  of  the  analysis  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  a  number  of  things, 
such  as  ( 1  )  does  the  individual  have  ade- 
quate vision  to  function  at  his  job  efficiently, 
to  operate  an  automobile,  etc.:  (2)  does  the 
individual  distinguish  colors  adequately  to 
safely  operate  color-coded  machinery:  (3) 
does  the  Individual  have  vision  which  will 
allow  him  to  function  adequately  in  close- 
work  situations;  (4)  is  the  Individual  suf- 
fering from  a  yet  undetected  disease  such 
as  Glaucoma.  Cataracts,  or  does  he  have 
other  identifiable  pathology  or  dysfunction 
of  the  body. 

The  unit  under  the  direction  of  the  Vision 
Crusade  Foundation  has  many  functions. 
Primarily,  it  is  dedicated  to  detecting  those 
correctable  vision  deficiencies  which,  IT  left 
uncorrected,  will  render  a  person  incapable 
of  performing  many  necessary  routine  func- 
tions. Secondly,  our  efforts  are  directed  to 
the  prevention  of  blindness  by  early  detec- 
tion of  those  pathological  disturbances  which 
cm  be  cured  or  arrested.  As  a  result  of  a 
thorough  screening  we  have  been  able  to 
delineate  the  visual  handicapped  and  recom- 
mend the  necessary  rehabllitory  measures 
they  should  follow. 

In  our  first  nine  months  of  operation,  in 
excess  of  10.000  residents  of  the  three  coun- 
ties served  by  the  VCF  eyefnobile  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  free  screening  offered  to 
them  Thousands  were  turned  away  due  to 
lack  of  time  and  facilities.  Accurate  statis- 
tics have  been  kept  and  I  believe  they  are 
significant  in  that  forty-two  percent  (42'"c1 
of  those  screened  were  found  to  possess  visual 
problems  of  which  they  were  not  aware. 
Nearly  two  percent  (2'>  )  were  suffering  from 
a  yet  undetected  disease  condition.  Of  the 
licensed  drivers  screened  a  shocking  twenty- 
eight  percent  (28"T-)  were  found  to  have 
visual  deficiencies  of  sufficient  magnitude  as 
to  seriously  limit  their  performance  on  the 
highway,  making  them  unfit  and  Indeed 
dangerous  to  operate  an  automobile. 

In  an  endeavor  to  provide  the  highest 
quality  and  to  insure  adequate  screening 
techniques  and  evaluation  of  the  findings 
"VCF  has  never  p>ermltted  anyone  but  li- 
censed optometrists  to  staff  the  eyemobile. 
Nearly  150  doctors  have  contributed  their 
time,  talent  and  professional  acumen  to  Vi- 
sion Crusade  Foundation.  Their  only  com- 
pensation lE  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  general  public  is  receiving  the  very  best 
care  available  at  any  price. 

Bv  supplying  cler.cal  help  the  local  Lions 
Clubs  have  provided  untold  hours  of  free 
time  to  the  Foundation  thus  insuring  its 
efficient  operation. 

Not  only  have  the  Lions  and  the  optome- 
trists given  of  their  time,  talent  and  skills  but 
the  operating  funds  have  been  donated  by 
these  same  people  to  insure  that  the  Vision 
Crusade  Foundation  can  continue  offering 
this  vital  service  without  pay. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  work  done  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  Indicated  that  (1)  the 
services  performed  by  Vision  Crusade  Foun- 
dation were  in  great  demand  and  vitally 
needed:   (2)  that  our  facility  could  only  serve 
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a  small  segment  of  the  exlstlnij  population; 
(3)  that  there  Is  a  need  for  additional  units 
to  operate  throughout  the  State 

Based  on  points  two  and  three  It  Is  my 
hope  that  you  will  call  attention  to  the  worlc 
the  Vision  Crusade  Foundation  has  done  In 
your  new8;ett»r  or  In  whatever  way  you  deem 
appropriate  I  am  not  looking  for  praise  or 
glory  for  the  Lions,  the  optometrists  or  the 
Foundation:  rather,  your  efforts  might  serve 
aa  a  guide  and  encouragement  to  o^her 
Rroups  or  organizations  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Vision  Crusade  Foundation 
thus  providing  and  spreading  preventative 
▼tslon  care  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey Anything  you  may  choose  to  do  will  be 
appreciated 

Yours  truly 

Sanford  E    Kap3.   O-D  . 


AIR  SAFETY  PROBE  NEEDED 

Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr  President,  ::i  re- 
cent months  there  ha.>  been  an  ever- 
growing controversy  over  air  safety  Most 
of  this  criticism  has  arli,'inated  among 
those  groups  deeply  Involved  In  the  air 
safety  business — airline  pilots  and  air 
trafBc  controllers.  In  seneral,  their  com- 
ments have  been  critical  of  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

Meanwhile,  the  airlines,  ever  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  .some  potential  customers 
may  become  afraid  to  fly  because  of 
doubts  resrarding  air  .'safety,  have  tried  to 
remain  out  of  the  sometimes  bitter  and 
heated  public  controversy 

As  a  member  of  t:ie  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation.  I  have  taken  the  time  to  study 
the  confllctint?  statements  resrardlng  air 
safety  I  have  attempted  t")  evaluate  the 
changes  and  C'Dunt^'rcharses  from  m.\  po- 
sition as  an  unbiased  observer,  a  policy- 
maker, and  a  representative  of  the  public 
interest. 

On  Sunday.  May  14,  the  New  York 
Tunes  published  a  front  page  story  by 
Evert  Clark  which  does  much  to  put  the 
air  safety  controver.<;y  in  perspective 

The  article  makes  several  important 
points: 

First.  America's  air  safety  record  to 
date  hSkS  been  most  impressive 

Second.  Air  tra£Bc  in  the  United  States 
Is  srrowlng  at  a  faster  rate  than  was  pre- 
viously expected 

Third.  The  control  of  today's  traffic  Is 
an  Immensely  complex  operation  requir- 
ing expensive  and  highly  sophisticated 
equipment 

Fourth.  More  young  people  must  be 
recruited  and  trained  in  the  fields  of  air 
traffic  control  and  equipment  mainte- 
nance. 

Fifth.  Air  traffic  congestion  Is  cau.sed 
not  only  by  overcrowded  facilities,  but  by 
airline  schedulliig  policies  which  result 
in  -bunching  up  '  flights  at  certain  times 
of  the  day 

Sixth.  A  major  controversy  exists  over 
the  safety  a.spects  of  existing  noise 
abatement  procedures 

Seventh  Bad  weather  .seriously  In- 
creases the  burden  on  pilots,  air  traffic 
controllers,  and  airports. 

Eighth.  The  advantages  of  fast,  con- 
venient travel  by  air  are  reduced  as  air 
traffic  congestion  increases. 

Ninth.  Little  agreement  exists  on  what 
must  be  done  to  insure  improved  air 
safety  In  the  coming  months  and  years. 


while  there  is  unanimous  agreement  that 
more  can  be  done 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  peiceptive  article  be 
pilnted  in  the  Record  As  frequent  air 
travelers.  Members  of  Congress  have  a 
special  interest  in  seeing  that  air  safety 
is  more  than    a  pure-luck  system." 

I  believe  a  careful  congressional  study 
is  needed  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
myths  from  the  facts  The  former  should 
be  destroyed  while  the  latter  should  serve 
as  a  basis  for  action. 

Congress,  the  CAB.  the  FAA.  the  air- 
lines, pilots,  traffic  controllers,  and  the 
American  public — not  just  the  flying 
pubhc — have  a  vested  interest  in  deter- 
mining the  question.  What  can  be  done 
to  eliminate  the  luck  and  perfect  the 
system? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PiLor'a  Eti  Still   .*   Prime  Facto«  as  Dbivk 

FOR  Air  Safety   Widens 

I  By  Evert  Clark) 

Washington,  May  13  — A  Trans  World  Alr- 
Unes  plane  and  a  business  Jet  collide  over 
Ohio  and  26  persons  die, 

A  woman  in  a  Chicago  suburb  complains 
that  her  parakeet  Is  trying  to  commit  suicide 
In  IM  cage  because  of  Jet  noise. 

An  airline  pilot  following  the  Potomac 
River  to  spare  Washlngtonlans  a  few  decibels 
says  noise  detours  endanger  his  passengers. 

Severe  weather  and  the  rush  hour  tie  up 
New  York  air  terminals,  and  flights  begin  to 
baclc  up  all  acroes  the  country 

A  Jet  pilot,  scanning  the  skies  over  New- 
ark for  light  planes  from  nearby  fields,  likens 
It  to  flying  through  a  flock  of  geese 

An  Eastern  Air  Lines  crew,  departing  from 
New  York,  miscalculates  the  height  of  an 
inbound  Pan  American  Jet  because  of  an 
optical  Illusion  The  Eastern  plane  makes  an 
evasive  maneuver  from  which  it  cannot  re- 
cover and  crashes  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
oB  Jones  Beach,  killing  all  84  aboard 

Aircraft— small,  medium  and  large,  civil 
and  military — make  200,000  flights  a  day  la 
the  United  States.  More  than  99  per  cent  take 
otr  fly  and  land  safely  But  by  1971.  there  will 
bo  320,000  flights  a  day.  and  by  1975  there 
will  bo  400.000. 

These  are  the  problems  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol. They  are  not  critical  now.  but  they 
have  been  In  the  recent  past  And  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  civil  aviation  Is  forcing  the 
experts  to  give  them  new  attention. 

Concern  over  air  traffic  control  began  63 
years  ago,  at  the  birth  of  powered  flight,  ac- 
cording to  Gen  William  P,  McKee.  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator 

A  COMPLEX    world 

"W.-ien  the  first  plane  went  up,  you  didn't 
have  a  problem,"  he  said  recently.  "As  soon 
as  you  got  the  second  airplane  up,  that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  air  traffic  control  prob- 
lem." 

Air  traffic  control  Is  now  a  remarkably 
complex  world  of  electronics  and  human 
skills  In  which  the  pilot's  eye  Is  still  the 
prime  tool  for  avoiding  a  collision. 

It  Is  a  controversial  field,  bound  up  In 
politics,  economics,  the  laws  of  physics — and 
such  human  frailties  as  a  pUofs  stubborn- 
ness, a  controller's  carelessness  or  a  com- 
puter's confusion. 

It  cannot  be  discussed  without  discussing 
crowded  alrix>rts.  higher  taxes,  annoying  de- 
lays— and  a  respectable  safety  record  that  is 
the  envy  of  the  world,  but  that  could  be 
better  because  it  Is  not  perfect, 

colluions  are  rare 
Collisions    are    rare     There    were    25    last 
year    None  Involved  airliners    and  most  were 


at  uncontrolled  fields  Representative  Hariey 
O  Staggers,  Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, said  last  month  after  Investigating 
recent  accidents  that  they  were  widely  dis- 
similar In  terms  of  geographic  location, 
weather,  time  of  day  and  type  of  aircraft. 
Mr  Staggers  voiced  the  frustration  of  look- 
ing for  a  simple  answer: 

It  Is  appalling  that  there  Is  no  single 
prof^lem  nor  single  solution  to  the  need  for 
achievement  of  the  highest  degree  of  air 
safety  " 

Help  Is  on  the  way  in  the  form  of  Improved 
technology,  more  men.  and  even  air  traffic 
control  satellites.  But  to  keep  the  safety  rec- 
ord Intact,  much  less  Improve  It,  more  delays 
and  restrictions  are  In  prospect. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Association  of 
Government  Employees,  an  aggressive  union 
hoping  to  recruit  more  air  traffic  controllers, 
has  charged  recently  that  the  nation's  air- 
ways already  are  so  undermanned  and  un- 
derequlpped  that  flight  Is  "at  public  peril." 

NrW    MEASURES    SOUGHT 

The  aviation  agency,  which  operates  the 
airways,  does  not  agree,  nor  do  the  statis- 
tics. But  a  series  of  Interviews  and  visits 
to  airport  towers  and  control  centers  leaves 
no  doubt  that  all  concerned  feel  It  is  time 
to    take    new   measure   of   the  problem. 

"Past  experiexice  concerning  how  fast  we're 
getting  Into  trouble  Is  no  Indication  of  how 
fast  were  getting  Into  trouble  now."  Oscar 
Baake.  the  director  of  the  aviation  agency's 
heavily  populated  Eastern  Region    said. 

He  did  not  mean  trouble  In  the  sense  of 
Imminent  mld-alr  collisions,  but  In  the  sense 
that  the  traffic  has  suddenly  begun  to  grow 
faster  than  the  sy.stem  for  controlling  it  - 
a  potentially  dangerous  situation. 

Men  on  the  ground  began  to  help  men 
In  the  air  In  1919.  when  the  International 
Commission  for  Air  Navigation  wrote  rules 
advising  each  pilot  to  "give  way  to  another  to 
avoid  collision." 

radio    TOWCR    in     1930 

In  the  late  1920's.  flagmen  at  a  few  air- 
ports signaled  pilots  when  it  was  safe  to  take 
off  or  land  By  1930,  a  radio-equipped  con- 
trol tower   had  been   Installed   at   Cleveland, 

Robert  C  .Schwank.  now  assistant  chief  of 
the  world's  busiest  tower  at  O'Hare  Interna- 
tional Airport  In  Chicago,  refers  to  the  1930'3 
as  the  "HI.  Llndy!"  days 

"They  used  to  give  the  late  baseball  scores 
to  the  Incoming  Capital  and  Eastern  crews, 
and  the  crews  recited  poetry:  "Over  the 
shoreline,  feeling  fine,  what's  the  time?' 

"We  don't  have  much  room  for  that  now. 
It's  a  big  business.  The  red  scarf  bit  and  the 
open  cockpit  are  gone." 

3  05    FEDERAL    TOWERS 

O'Hare  Is  one  of  305  Federal  towers  that 
together  handled  44.952.806  take-offs  and 
landings  last  year.  There  are  9.368  other  air- 
ports, helicopter  pads  and  control  towers.  The 
agency  also  operates  '28  control  centers 
along  the  flight  routes  At  the  end  of  1966. 
It  employed  17.725  controllers,  maintenance 
men  and  supervisors — more  than  double 
the  8.036  of  10  years  ago.  Six  hundred  new 
men  have  been  requested  for  fiscal  1968 

On  a  clear  spring  morning  recently,  a  re- 
j>jrter  stood  with  Mr.  Schwank  In  the  O'Hare 
Tower  and  watched  a  young  controller  direct 
three  takeoffs  aiid  one  landing  In  19  sec- 
onds The  mixture  of  light  planes  and  air- 
liners used  three  runways. 

"In  the  next  few  minutes  we'll  have  16  or 
17  departures,  all  westbound  and  all  com- 
peting airlines."  Mr.  Schwank  said.  "If  you're 
first  or  second  In  line,  you're  going  to  make 
Los  Angeles  on  time,  but  U  you're  17th  In 
line,  you're  going  to  have  lo  wait.  We  have 
to  put  an  envelope  of  air  between  each  two 
planes." 

Approaching  O'Hare  that  morning  the 
pilot  of  a  Jet  flight  from  Washington,  D.C., 


had  announced  to  his  passengers:  "Well, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  we're  not  going  to  stop 
up  here  completely,  but  we  are  slowing  down 
quite  a  bit  due  to  traffic.  As  usual,  there  are 
a  lot  of  airplanes  trying  to  get  into  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time." 

"Neither  the  passengers  In  the  17th  plane 
to  Los  Angeles  nor  thoee  on  the  Incoming 
flight  realized  that  the  Jama  resulted  from 
the  way  the  airlines  competitively  "bunch 
up"   the  flights   on  the  hour  or  half  hour. 

Mr.  Baake,  noting  that  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  has  14  flights  scheduled  at 
10  A.M.  and  14  at  9  PAI..  called  this  "basi- 
cally wrong,  since  It  Is  physically  Impossible 
for  more  than  one  aircraft  to  depart  on  the 
same  runway  at  the  same  time." 

By  directing  two  steady  flows  of  huge  air- 
liners to  takeoffs  and  landings  on  parallel 
runw^ays.  set  a  mile  apart,  O'Hare  can  par- 
ti.illy  offset  the  "bunching,"  or  as  Mr. 
Schwank  put  it 

"We  can  bring  two  streams  of  metal  Into 
the  shop  at  once."  Eventually  there  will  be 
three  pairs  of  parallel  runways— six  streams 
of  metal.  This  cannot  be  done  at  Kennedy, 
however,  chiefly  because  of  noise  restric- 
tions. 

CLEAR   APPROACH    AT   O'HARE 

O'Hare  Is  unusual  In  that  geography,  fore- 
sight and  luck  have  left  It  with  relatively 
clear  approaches.  Planes  often  can  fly  di- 
rectly to  a  landing  or  directly  out  on  take- 
off. Rather  than  twist,  turn  and  circle  as 
the  vastly  more  cramjjed  New  York  air  space 
requires. 

Once  a  month.  O'Hare's  tower  handles 
more  than  2.000  flights  In  a  day.  Last  Jan.  3, 
105,000  passengers  used  the  field  and  the 
average  Is  80,000  a  day — about  What  Orand 
Rapids.  Mich,,  handles  In  a  year. 

But  O'Hare  Is  now  limited  at  busy  hours, 
not  by  traffic  control  but  by  gateposltlons  at 
the  terminal.  Arriving  aircraft  sometimes 
must  park  briefly  In  an  area  that  controllers 
have  nicknamed  "the  i>eiialty  box." 

Thus  the  airport  Itself  can  become  the  bot- 
tleneck. The  experts  speak  of  "airport 
strangulation,"  and  a  Federal  task  force  IB 
seeking  solutions  to  It.  . 

TEN    MAIN    AIRPORTS 

"It  may  be  the  very  thing  that  keeps  the 
explosive  growth  from  happening,"  David  D. 
Thomas,  deputy  administrator  of  the  F.A.A. 
and  a  former  controller,  said, 

"The  Rlchmonds,  the  Nashvllles,  the  Char- 
lottes c,in  take  it.  But  one-half  of  our  air 
travelers  originate  at  10  of  our  largest  alr- 
jwrts." 

This  Is  a  problem  that  reaches  far  beyond 
the  10  per  cent  of  American  adults  who  fly 
regularly  Mr.  Baake  has  warned  that  New 
York  City,  which  has  lost  people  and  Indus- 
tries as  the  nation's  population  shifted  west- 
ward, will  Increasingly  realize  how  "Inex- 
tricably Interrelated"  its  economy  Is  with 
aviation  unless  congestion  there  Is  relieved. 

A  control  tower  Is  designed  by  the  avia- 
tion agency  as  a  facility  for  the  "safe,  orderly 
and  expeditious  flow  of  air  traflc."  Control- 
lers take  their  duties  in  that  order.  'When 
it  Is  necessary  for  safety,  they  simply  slow 
down  the  planes. 

HANDLES   THE   BtJSIEST 

"There  is  no  pressure  on  me  to  shave  the 
safety  margin."  James  Boyle,  head  of  the 
control  center  at  Flonkonkoma,  N.Y.,  said. 
The  center  handles  the  busiest  airways  in 
the  world.  In  the  Boston-New  York  corridor. 

"The  airlines  are  talking  dollars  and  cents 
when  ihey  urge  an  end  to  delays,"  Mr.  Boyle 
said  "But  don't  get  any  ideas  that  we  com- 
promise with  safety — we  don't. 

"I  have  no  compunction  about  keeping  a 
guy  on  the  ground.  My  problem  begins  at  the 
airport  If  I've  got  no  place  to  put  them, 
then  they  stay  up  there  or  they  stay  on  the 
ground." 

Yet  the  public.   Including  the  owners  of 


95,000  private  business  and  pleasure  planes, 
have  the  right  to  expect  not  only  safety  but 
"orderly  and  expeditious  handling."  Most, 
however,  would  like  to  see  only  the  other 
man's  flight  subject  to  control. 

IDEAL    WEATHER    LIMITED 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  200,000  flights  a  day 
are  made  under  air  trafDc  control  In  Ideal 
weather.  But  all  high-altitude  flights — cruis- 
ing military,  airline  and  business  Jets — are 
controlled.  And  when  the  visibility  Is  low, 
"It  is  100  pwr  cent,"  Mr.  Thomas  said. 

After  278  people  died  In  mid-air  crashes 
In  two  years  In  the  late  1950's,  40  to  45  Con- 
gressional committees  investigated  air  traffic 
control.  The  number  of  controllers  has  since 
been  doubled.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
poured  into  electronic  aids  and  more  Into 
research,  and  more  control  has  been  insti- 
tuted. Military,  and  civil  aircraft  control 
were  merged  when  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  was  formed. 

"Yet  during  that  period  of  great  expan- 
sion of  the  system,  there  was  no  comparable 
increase  In  total  air  activity,"  Mr.  Baake  said. 

This  plateau  in  the  aviation  growth  curve 
gave  legislators  and  administrators  second 
thoughts.  The  pressure  to  expand  decreased. 
About  this  time,  budgetary  restrictions  re- 
sulting from  the  Vietnam  war  began.  Avia- 
tion agency  officials  insist  that  these  restric- 
tions have  not  compromised  safety,  but  that 
more  expansion  Is  now  due. 

"We  have  tightened  our  belts  more  than 
we  would  have  to  have  remained  comfort- 
able," Mr.  Baake  said. 

MORE    WORK    AND    CARE 

The  safety  record  has  been  maintained  In 
two  ways,  he  said:  "You  slow  down  the  en- 
tire system."  and  "you're  asking  the  Individ- 
ual within  the  system  to  do  more."  This 
means  more  work  and  more  care  from  pilots 
and  controllers. 

"From  a  standpoint  of  reliability  on  a  sec- 
ond-to-second basis,  few  occupations  are  as 
demanding  as  that  of  the  air  traffic  control- 
ler," according  to  Dr.  P.  V.  Slegel.  the  Fed- 
eral air  surgeon. 

He  has  written  that  psychological  testing 
shows  the  controller  to  "possess  a  higher 
intelligence,  greater  self-dlsclpUne  and  self- 
control,  a  tough  realism,  greater  conscien- 
tiousness and  less  anxious  Insecurity"  than 
the  general  population. 

"There  are  very  few  other  Jobs  with  so 
much  guardianship,"  Dr.  H.  W.  Withers,  chief 
of  the  aviation  agency's  aeromedlcal  services 
division,  said. 

GREATER  RECOGNITION   SOUGHT 

The  union  controllers  have  demanded  more 
recognition  of  this  In  negotiations.  The 
agency  agrees  with  them  on  some  points. 
But  Mr.  Schwank  believes  most  of  the  87 
men  in  his  tower  are  "young  and  healthy," 
and  adds:  "There  are  strains  and  stresses  In 
selling  cars  or  working  in  a  steel  mill  or 
working  for  The  New  York  Times.  You  can 
get  an  ulcer,  too."  Nevertheless,  he  agrees 
that  controlling  Is  a  new  field,  and  "we  don't 
yet  know  what  it  does  to  a  human  being." 

The  average  age  of  a  controller  Is  35  years. 
Most  now  are  recruited  "off  the  street" 
since  there  aren't  enough  service-trained 
men.  The  attrition  rate  is  high  for  the  first 
two  years,  but  despite  the  tensions.  It  Is  very 
low  after  that.  Mr.  Schwank  says  the  "make- 
it  age"  for  a  controller  Is  from  23  to  32  be- 
cause "if  he's  33  or  more,  he  can't  make  It 
with  the  eyes." 

A   PURE-LUCK   SYSTEM 

Controllers  now  want  the  option  of  full 
retirement  after  20  years.  Some  say  they  feel 
they  are  "over  the  hill"  soon  after  40.  The 
agency  officially  favors  the  20-year  option,  but 
many  older  ex-controllers  do  not. 

"I  lean  toward  them  on  this."  Mr.  Boyle 
said.  "My  only  question  is  whether  they  can 
afford  it." 

"It  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  agency," 


Mr.  Thomas  said,  "but  I'm  not  sure  I'm  per- 
sonally for  it.  I  don't  think  It  Is  necessarily 
good  for  people.  It  comes  Just  as  you  get 
kids  in  college.  It  can  be  a  tratunatlc  ex- 
perience." 

Last  week  the  aviation  agency  ordered  lib- 
eralization of  some  work,  pay  and  tlme-ofl 
regulations.  It  also  authorized  Immediate  re- 
cruiting and  accelerated  training  of  new  con- 
trollers. The  union  took  credit  for  Xiit&e  ac- 
tions, saying  it  had  achieved  a  "fantastic 
victory." 

One  controller  charged  that  air  traffic  con- 
trol now  is  "a  pure-luck  system."  But,  like 
other  controllers  who  came  to  a  Washington 
press  conference  last  March,  he  came  by  air 
and  he  came  from  Boston,  through  the 
toughest  air  corridor  of  all. 

In  dozens  of  interviews,  no  control  ex- 
pert denied  that  luck  Is  involved  but  they 
differed  on  its  Importance. 

Joseph  Magglulll,  a  34-year-old  controller 
at  the  New  York  center  said : 

"You  multiply  what  we  do  by  the  month, 
by  the  year — there  has  to  be  a  lot  of  luck, 
the  same  as  driving  your  car,  except  more  so. 
Anybody  wtio  tells  you  different  is  a  liar." 

MONET     SOUGHT     rOR     RUNWAYS 

Mr.  Schwank,  who  began  controlling  air 
traffic  25  years  ago,  said:  "We're  not  trying 
to  throw  the  luck  out  the  window,  but  we're 
trying  not  to  depend  on  It  even  a  little  bit. 
We're  not  trying  to  depend  on  It  at  all." 

What  can  be  done  to  eliminate  the  luck 
and  perfect  the  system? 

"It's  like  beautifying  America,"  Mr. 
Thomas  said.  "There  is  no  single  dramatic 
thing  you  can  do."  Given  a  choice  he  would 
put  more  money  Into  runways,  immediately. 

General  McKee,  the  agency's  chief,  said  he 
would  like  to  see,  in  this  order:  A  collision 
avoidance  device  on  every  plane;  the  so- 
called  alpha-numerics  (for  alphabet  and 
numbers)  radar  system  Installed  and  work- 
ing; adequate  airports,  and  finally,  "to  have 
us  fly  every  day  and  never  have  an  accident — 
but  I  don't  ever  foresee  that  happening." 

STUDY     OP     TRAFFIC     NEEDS 

The  Radio  Technical  Commission  for  Aero- 
nautics, an  association  of  Government  and 
Industry  aeronautical  groups,  has  Just  issued 
a  long-range  study  of  air  traffic  needs.  Essen- 
tially, it  calls  for  more  of  everything — educa- 
tion, men,  money,  technology,  and  concrete. 

The  alpha-numerics  system  for  the  first 
time  will  make  radar's  magic  eye  three- 
dimensional.  Without  it,  a  radarscope  does 
not  record  altitude  and  a  pilot  and  controller 
must  swap  information  by  radio.  But  planes 
not  under  radio  and  radar  control  now  and 
In  the  future,  will  remain  faint,  annoying  and 
potentially  dangerous  blips  on  the  radar 
screen. 

Alpha-numerics  also  still  has  many  elec- 
tronic bugs  and,  like  most  automation.  It  has 
temporarily  Increased  the  manual  workload, 
though  it  promises  greater  safety  and  pro- 
ductivity later. 

By  1977,  the  highly  automated  Nationiil 
Air  Traffic  System— Stage  B — will  be  In  op- 
eration. Its  computers  will  predict  "con- 
flictions" — any  entry  of  one  plane  Into  an- 
other's block  of  airspace. 

Collision  avoidance  systems  also  should 
have  been  perfected  by  then  and  may  be 
cheap  enough  for  even  the  Sunday  pilots. 

ALMOST  ALL  TO  BE  JETS 

But  by  then,  landings  and  takeoffs  at 
federally-controlled  towers  are  expected  to 
more  than  triple,  and  controlled  or  Instru- 
ment Flight  Rule  flights  are  to  climb  from 
5,2  million  to  12.4  million  a  year. 

Twenty-nine  hundred  of  the  3,500  airliners 
will  be  Jets — Including  86  supersonic  trans- 
ports— and  the  private  and  business  plane 
fleet  will  reach  180,000,  with  8.000  of  them 
Jets. 

These  agency  forecasts  assume  the  system 
can  absorb  this  growth. 
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■All  our  predictions  say  In  Uttle  fine  print, 
■provided  there  are  no  restraints/  '  Mr 
Thomas  said 

Lawsuits  follow  moft  accidents,  especially 
collisions,   and   pilots,   airlines,   manufactur- 
ers and  controllers  can  be  the  targets. 
Could  more  be  done? 

"What  we  always  get  sued  on  is  not 
whether  we  foUowed  the  book,  but  whether 
we  possibly  could  have  done  more."  Mr 
Thomas  said  It  Is  this  question  that  ts  rising 
to  the  surface  again  as  it,  did   10  years  ago 

■Nearly  everyone  who  doesn't  own  one-  - 
Congressmen,  editors  and  so  on—  say.  'Get 
the  little  planes  out  of  way,"  Mr.  Thomas 
said 

But  the  Volkswagen  has  as  much  right  to 
the  turnpike  ai  the  bus  or  truck,  as  95.000 
small  plane  ^  wr'.ers.  many  of  them  large  cor- 
porations   Vocally  point  out 

To  Mr  Thoni.is  the  air  traffic  control  fu- 
ture looks  as  ir  .-  will  have  'more  delays, 
more  reguldtion-  but  not  necessaniy  more 
direct  control,"  more  automation  and  a 
higher  degree  of  safety 

In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  of  some  small 
consolation  to  air  travelers  that  the  rush 
hours  and  the  most  crowded  areas  are  the 
least  dangerous 

Confllctioas,  near-misses  and  accidents 
seem  to  occur  most  when  pilots  and  control- 
lers are  relaxed— not  when  the  heavy  traffic 
"and  the  adrenalin  are  flowing."  Mr.  Thomas 
said 


FEDERAL         APPELLATE  JURIST 

LAUDS  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  CON- 
GRESS WITH  OFTTCIAL  ADVO- 
CATE 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President,  on 
March  23  of  this  year.  I  introduced  a  bill 
'S.  1384'  to  provide  the  Congres^s  with 
Its  own  official  advocate,  a  Congressional 
Counsel  General  The  basic  concept,  as 
expressed  in  several  speeches  I  addressed 
to  the  subiect.  is  to  insure  the  Cont;ress 
is  able  to  speak  in  a  unified,  timely,  and 
authoritative  voice  on  issues  that  vitally 
concern  the  rights  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  people  we  represent. 

Since  mtroduction,  the  response  to  the 
bill  has  indeed  been  gratifying.  Endorse- 
ments have  come  from  private  citizens, 
lawyers.  US.  attorneys.  Federal  and 
State  bar  associations,  academic  leaders, 
and  from  Federal  appellate  jurists.  This 
response  from  the  judiciary-  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  as  cases  the  Congress  ap- 
pears in  must  ultimately  be  decided  by 
the  courts.  Endorsement  by  a  judge  who 
must  deal  with  tssue.s  raised  by  this  bill 
indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ju- 
diciary to  welcome  into  Us  courts  all  evi- 
dence and  points  of  view^  that  are  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  John  R. 
Brown,  soon  to  be  chief  justice  of  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals.  Fifth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, has  written  me  a  very  interesting 
letter.  His  honor  points  out  the  needless 
fragmentation  of  the  Federal  sovereignty 
when  the  intent  of  Congress  is  presented 
by  several  different  Federal  at;encies.  all 
of  which  have  a  different  interpretation. 
He  further  states  that  in  this  time  of  re- 
lentless and  rapid  change  it  is  necessary 
to  chan-^e  one«elf  ii'-  order  to  remain  up 
to  date  and.  most  important  of  all.  re- 
main effective  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gressional Counsel  General  would  be  of 
help  to  the  Con^iress  m  its  duties  of  mak- 
ing the  laws  and  seeing  to  it  that  they 


are  executed  in  consonance  with  the  In- 
tent of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Judge  Brown's  mcisive  letter 
be  inserted  in  the  Record.  I  further  wish 
at  this  time  to  extend  to  him  my  con- 
gratulations on  his  impending  succession 
to  the  chief  judgeship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

us     COUHT    or    APPEAI.S. 

April  IS.  1967. 
Hon  Vance  Hartkk. 
US  Senate, 
Wasfitngton.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senatoe  Hartke.  I  was  compli- 
mented when  you  seiit  me  your  letter  of 
April  5  with  Its  extract  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  your  splendid  presenta- 
tion  of   this  very   interesting   proposal. 

We  have  plenty  of  business  in  the  busy 
Fifth  Circuit,  but  we  don't  have  nearly  as 
much  of  your  kind  of  business  as  does  our 
Sister  Court  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit Still,  I  can  certainly  see  that  in  this 
evermore  complicated  world  the  need  for  spe- 
cial legal  assistance  to  the  Legislative  Branch 
The  fact  Is  things  are  changing  so  much  the 
traditional  time-honored  notions  simply 
don't  fit  any  more.  Were  your  proposal  en- 
acted, there  would  undoubtedly  be  the  usual 
shaJce-down  cruise,  complications,  conflicts, 
and  clashes  But  I  would  think  they  would 
work  out.  I  would  think  one  thing  to  be 
guarded  against  Is  putting  the  Courts  In  a 
position  where  more  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary they  may  be  required  to  choose  between 
the  voice  of  the  Legislative  Attorney  General 
and  that  of  the  Executive  Attorney  General. 
Of  course  we  have  to  do  this  now.  but  only 
rarely  when,  say.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  one  view,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  Antitrust  Division  has  another,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  still  another, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  to  decide  It  on  Its 
own 

I  shall  follow  this  with  Interest. 

As  I  succeed  to  Chief  Judge  and  Its  attend- 
ant administrative  duties  in  July  1967.  I  shall 
be  m  Washington  from  time  to  time.  I  shall 
make  it  a  point  to  see  you. 
Sincerely  yours 

loHN  R  Brown, 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SECRET  EAR 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  President. 
this  week,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
resumes  hearings  on  S  928,  the  proposed 
Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1967 

One  of  our  witnesses  will  be  Mr  Jack 
G  Day.  an  attorney  In  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
and  president  of  the  Association  of  De- 
fense Lawyers  in  Criminal  Cases  At  a 
recent  National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing 
House  Conference.  Mr  Day  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping His  remarks,  entitled  "Some  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Society  of  the  Secret  Ear." 
deserve  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Day 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REConn. 
as  follows: 

Some  Reftections  on  the  Society  of  the 

Secret  Ear 

(By  Jack  C.   Day) 

■'Eaves-Droppers,  or  such  as  listen  under 
walls  or  windows  or  the  eaves  of  a  house, 
to  hearken  after  discourse,  and  thereupon 
to  frame  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales. 


are  a  common  nuisance  and  presentable  at 
the  court-leet:  or  are  indictable  at  the  ses- 
sions, and  punishable  by  tine  and  hnding 
sureties  for  their  good  behavior."  4  Blatk- 
stones  Commentaries  168. 

■The  limitations  of  human  hearing  .  .  . 
diminish  its  potentiality  for  harm.  Electronic 
aids  add  a  whole  new  dimension  to  eaves- 
dropping. They  make  it  more  penetrating, 
more  indiscriminate,  more  truly  obnoxious 
to  a  free  society.  Electronic  surveillance,  in 
fact,  makes  the  police  omniscient:  and  police 
omniscience  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
of  tyranny."  [Brennan.  J.,  dissenting  in  Lopez 
V.  U.S..  373  U.  S  427,  466  ( 1963  i  1 

DEFINITION    OF    EAVESDROPPING 

In  approaching  this  question,  the  broadest 
definition  of  eavesdropping  is  adapted  to  In- 
clude all  manner  of  undisclosed  govenunent 
interventions  into  the  privacy  of  persons 
utilizing  technical  equipment  whether  It  be 
telephone  wiretapping,  dial  recorders,  elec- 
tronic bugging  devices,  recording  equipment, 
sonic  techniques,  parabolic  microphones,  or 
any  other  device  or  technique  allowing  .sur- 
reptitious Intrusions 

COMMON        CH.^RACTERISTTCS        OF        ELECTRONIC 
StmVEILl-ANCE 

Whether  the  technique  of  intervention  is 
a  telephone  wiretap,  a  tiny  microphone  In  a 
rix>m  (planted  or  on  the  person  of  an  emis- 
sary), a  spike  In  a  wall,  a  detectaphone 
against  a  wall,  sonic  flooding,  an  extension 
phone  or  directional  parabolic  microphone. 
there  Is  a  common  element — the  secret  in- 
vasion of  privacy. 

In  addition,  the  Invasion,  almost  In- 
variably. Involves  a  general  Intrusion,  as 
contrasted  with  the  limited  excursions  per- 
mitted by  the  Fourth  Amendment 

NO  DICHOTOMY  BETWEEN  INDIVIDUAL  AND  PUBLIC 
RIGHT 

Parts  of  the  lay  public  especially — but  not 
alone — debate  the  propriety  of  electronic 
eavesdropping  In  terms  of  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  the  rights  of  the  public  to  pro- 
tection against  criminals  a.';  though  there 
were  a  sharp  dichoUimy  of  Interest.  In  a 
society  founded  on  the  primacy  of  the  in- 
dividual there  Is  no  warrant  for  a  presumed 
separation  between  individual  rights  and 
those  of  the  "Public"— a  nebulous  entity 
more  easily  named  than  defined. 

CRIMINAL     DEFENDANTS     ARE     INDIVIDUALS    ONLY 
CHARGED    WITH    CRIME 

The  •■public",  whatever  It  Is.  is  not  mono- 
lithic on  any  public  issue.  At  best  there  are 
several  publics  of  fitild  membership  and  in 
every  event  made  up  of  aggregations  of  in- 
dividuals. Not  all  the  "public"  recognize  a 
separation  of  Interests  between  the  individ- 
ual defendant  and  society.  Such  "publics" 
know  criminal  charges  are  assessed  against 
individuals.  .\nd  any  individual  might  find 
himself  charged  under  the  complex  laws  of 
this  complex  society  For  them  It  helps  per- 
spective to  remember  that  you.  personally. 
could  be  In  the  dock. 

And  It  win  not  do  to  solace  a  charged  per- 
son with  the  assurance  that  his  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  are  being  diminished  or 
sacrificed  to  the  Interests  of  society.  In  this 
connection  it  helps  to  keeps  matters  straight 
If  it  Is  constantly  recalled  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  rights  of  persons  accused  of 
crime.  The  distinction  between  accusation 
and  guilt  IS  a  meaningful  one.  Hopefully, 
the  distance  between  accusation  and  convic- 
tion IS  and  win  remain  a  long  way. 

privacy:     a    SIZABLE    HUNK    OF    LIBERTY 

With  these  propositions  for  a  backdrop  the 
F>olnt  of  view  of  this  paper  may  best  be  sum- 
marized In  an  observation  by  the  late  Justice 
Jerome  Prank  of  the  Second  Circuit  concur- 
ring in  On  Lee  vs.  United  States: ' 


193  F    2d  306.  315-316   (2  Clr.   1951). 


"A  man  can  still  control  a  small  part  of  his 
environment,  his  house:  he  can  retreat  hence 
from  outsiders,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  cannot  get  at  him  without  disobeying 
the  Constitution  That  is  still  a  sizeable  hunk 
of  liberty-  north  protecting  from  encroach- 
ment A  sane,  decent,  civilized  society  nfust 
provide  some  such  oasis  some  shelter  from 
public  scrutiny,  some  Insvilated  enclosure, 
some  enclave,  some  inviolate  place  which  Is 
a  nxan's  castle."  (Emphasis  added) 

One  need  only  add  that  the  'home'"  does 
not  exhaust  the  list  of  legitimately  private 
places. 

Such  attitudes  reflect  a  spiritual  concord 
with  Justice  Brandels'  dictum  that  the  right 
to  be  let  alone  is  ".  .  .  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by 
civilized  men".= 

THE     PUBLIC     APATHY 

If  It  can  be  assumed  that  most  of  us  will 
accept  the  advantages  of  privacy  for  our- 
selves, why  do  we  encounter  such  waves  of 
apathy  over  the  prop)osed  "legislation"  of 
eavesdropping  and  over  the  Illegal  surveil- 
lance that  constantly  goes  on?  One  gets  the 
Impression  when  a  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  have  a  public  exchange  over  who  author- 
ized eavesdropping  the  public  shows  more 
Interest  In  the  personal  controversy  than  in 
the  fact  of  the  privacy  Invasion. 

APATHY ILLNESS     OR     FEAR     OR     HELPLESSNESS 

Apathy  toward  known  conditions  that 
ought  to  alarm  suggests  either  Illness  or  a 
repressive  fear  or  a  sense  of  helplessness.  Are 
there  such  conditions  present  now  to  explain 
the  relative  blandness  of  public  reaction  to 
existing  and  prop)osed  privacy  Invasions?  '■> 

Indeed,  there  are.  For  nearly  forty  years 
this  nation  has  lived  In  the  shadow  of  war — 
perhaps  the  most  pervasive  activity  of  man 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  apes  to  the  apes' 
advantage.  War  necessarily  is  anxiety  Induc- 
ing and  creates  a  willingness  to  stomach  gov- 
ernment action  In  ways  and  In  areas  other- 
wise unendurable.  Modern  war  Is  tied  to 
Ideological  conflict  and  It  Is  not  happenstance 
one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  right  of  pristine 
privacy  most  persistently  advanced  Is  for 
matters  relating  to  the  national  security, 
especially  subversion.  I  pass  the  fact  that 
subversion  Is  difficult  of  definition  and  that 
the  effort  to  define  is  frequently  by  political 
and  moral  idiots. 

THE    PARALYSIS    OF    HELPLESSNESS 

Another  explanation  of  the  general  apathy 
to  contractions  of  liberty  rests  In  what  PaiU 
Goodman,  in  a  perceptive  essay  In  the  New 
•Sfork  Review  of  Books  (11  3  66).  has  called 
"The  Psychology  of  Being  Powerless".  That 
Is.  the  "psychology  .  .  .  that  history  Is  out 
of  control".  The  condition  creates  a  chronic 
climate  of  emergency  with  a  neurotic,  de- 
lusional reaction  from  authorities.  And,  I 
suggest,  from  the  members  of  the  public  as 
well.  Thus,  national  security,  the  Increase  in 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  rising  crime 
Wave  are  used  to  Justify  all  sorts  of  falls 
from  constitutional  grace.  As  the  crises 
deepen  the  Justification  widens  and  the  falls 
are  longer. 

The  ordinary  citizen — sensitive  enough  to 
his  privacy,  other  things  being  equal — Is 
overwhelmed  by  Justifications  which  make 
other  things  seem  not  equal.  Being  distant 
from  the  decisional  centers  and  unable  to 
sift  out  truth  from  half  truth  and  fancy — 
more  likely  than  not-  he  stops  trying. 
Naturally,  the  privacy  Invaders  are  encour- 
aged 


Brandels.  J  .  dissenting  in  Olmstead  v. 
United  States.  277  U.S.  438  (1928i. 

See  The  Eavesdroppers.  Dash,  Knowlton 
and  Schwartz.  Rutgers  University  Press.  1959: 
The  Intrvders,  Senat-:5r  Edward  V  Long. 
Frederick  A  Pr.ieger.  Publishers.  1967.  for 
the  extend  and  ingenuity  of  eavesdropping 
techniques. 


THE   BALANCE   OF   VALUES 

These  things  account,  at  least  In  part, 
for  apathy.  However,  there  are  still  those  who 
find  the  strength  to  balance  anxiety,  fear, 
and  the  chance  for  effective  action  with  con- 
stitutional rights  and  still  achieve  a  reading 
favoring  the  latter. 

For  them  the  literal  reading  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  posits  certain  inflexible  condi- 
tions not  prorogued  by  crisis.  The  Amend- 
ment flatly  states  the  "...  right  of  the  people 
to  be  sectire  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures." 

Furthermore  ".  .  .  no  Warrants  shall  Is- 
sue, but  upwn  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  per- 
sons or  things  to  be  seized."* 

EAVESDROPPING    A    SEARCH 

If  eavesdropping  can  be  equated  with  a 
search  of  places  for  things,  the  portions  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  which  control  the 
search  of  places  and  seizure  of  things  are 
obviously  relevant.  And  a  search  and  seizure 
even  with  a  warrant  must  have  four  com- 
ponents. These  are; 

( 1 )  Reasonableness. 

(2)  Issuance  for  probable  cause  estab- 
lished on  oath  or  affirmation. 

(3)  A  particular  description  of  the  place 
to  be  searched. 

(4)  A  particular  description  of  the  thing 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

IS  A  LEGAL  ELECTRONIC  SEARCH  POSSIBLE? 

It  Is  readily  apparent  that  any  effort  to 
develop  a  legal  warrant  for  eavesdropping, 
assuming  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is  appli- 
cable, will  encounter  some  constitutional 
difficulties  with  requirements  (3)  and  (4) 
and  perhaps  (1)  on  the  ground  that  gen- 
erality is  proscribed.  In  any  event,  there  Is 
a  tenable  argument  that  an  electronic  search 
Is  incompatible  with  "reasonableness"  be- 
cause of  Its  Intrinsic  secrecy  and  Its  Inability 
to  be  particular. 

THE    OLMSTEAD    CASE 

Of  course,  all  the  problems  of  eavesdrop- 
ping may  be  without  constitutional  con- 
sequence if  Olmstead  v.  U.S.  277  U.S.  438 
(1928)  represents  the  current  thinking  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  i/— a  very  big  if — 
the  Olmstead  principle  will  be  extended  by 
the  Court  beyond  its  facts  to  Include  eaves- 
dropping tactics  other  than  telephone  wire- 
tapping. Olmstead,  over  classic  dissents. 
simply  avoided  the  Fourth  Amendment  by 
the  flat  declaration  that  in  the  use  of  taps 
"There  was  no  searching.  There  •was  no 
seizing." 

SECTION    605 

Congress  attempts  to  regulate  wiretapping 
in  Section  605  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act.  If  It  was  Intended  to  nullify  Olm- 
stead, the  section  Is  so  worded  that  the  di- 
mension of  the  Intent  is  most  ambiguous 
and  the  success  even  with  Federal  agents 
has  been  indifferent.  Cf.  Hoover,  A  Comment 
on  the  Article,  "Loyalty  Among  Government 
Employees".  58  Yale  L.J.  401,  405  (1949). 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  said  In  Nardone  v.  United  States.  302 
U.S.  379,  380,  383-385  (1937)  that  the  Sec- 
tion 605  prohibition  "No  person  .  .  .  shall 
Intercept  and  divulge  .  .  .  such  intercepted 
communication  .  .  .  ."  Included  Federal  of- 
ficers. And  evidence  acquired  by  them  in 
violation   of   Section   605   was  inadmissible.' 


*  It  Is  plain  that  words  as  well  as  tangibles 
are  within  the  protection  of  the  Amendment. 
See  Wong  Sun  v.  United  States.  371  U.S.  471 
(1963);  Silverman  v.  United  States.  365  U.S. 
505  (1961). 

»  A  defendant  may  not  complain  of  the  use 
of  intercepted  communications  (to  which 
he  was  not  a  party)  'to  induce  testimony  by 
others.  Goldstein  v.  United  States.  316  U.S. 
114.  122  (1942). 


The  actions  of  state  officers  have  been  less 
responsive  to  section  605  restraint.  See 
Schwartz  v.  Texas.  344  U.S  199  (19521: 
Pugach  v.  Dollinger.  365  U.S.  458  (1961i. 

RECENT  EAVESDROPPING  ISSUES   IN  THE  SUTREME 
COURT 

The  briefest  of  sketches  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  eavesdropping  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  demonstrates 
the    Judicial    uneasiness    with    the    problem. 

The  Court  has  found,  following  Olmstead. 
no  Fourth  Amendment  violation  in  official 
placement  of  a  detectaphone  against  an  of- 
fice wall  to  pick  up  conversation  In  an  ad- 
Joining  office.  Goldman  v.  United  States.  316 
VS.  129  (1942);  no  Invasion  of  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  in  admitting  conversation 
received  by  a  Federal  agent  on  a  radio  tuned 
to  a  transmitter  concealed  on  the  j>erson  of 
an  informer  who  went  onto  the  defendant's 
premises  and  engaged  him  in  conversation, 
On  Lee  v.  United  States.  343  VB.  747  (1952); 
and  no  constitutional  Impediment  to  the  use 
of  conversion  heard  surreptitiously  on  an 
extension  phone  with  the  consent  of  the 
subscriber.  Rathburn  v.  United  States.  355 
U.S.  107  (1957).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Fourth  Amendment  is  violated  when  the 
police  drive  a  spike  through  an  adjoining 
wall,  hit  a  heating  duct  and  turn  a  whole 
house  into  a  giant  microphone.  The  Court 
decried  deciding  basic  constitutional  Issues 
by  reference  to  real  property  trespass  con- 
cepts. Nevertheless,  the  physical  Invasion 
seemed  to  be  a  major  point  of  reference. 
Silverman  v.  United  States.  365  U.S.  505 
I  1961).' 

A  very  slight  physical  invasion  vrtll  do. 
Clinton  v.  Virginia.  204  Va.  275,  130  S.E.  2d 
437,  442  (1963)  ("a  thumb  tack  to  hold  the 
small  device  In  place")  rev'd  per  curiam  in 
377  U.S,  158  (1964).  Later,  utilizing  the 
Sixth  Amendment's  right  to  counsel  guaran- 
tee, the  Court  held  evidence  acquired  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  in  On  Lee  subject 
to  a  motion  to  suppress.  Right  to  counsel 
considerations  were  relevant  because  at  the 
time  of  the  broadcast  the  defendant  was 
under  Indictment,  Massiah  v.  United  States. 
377  U.S.  201  ( 1964) .  See  also  Coplon  v.  United 
States.  191  F.  2d  749.  757-759  (D.  of  Co!  Clr. 
1951  I . 

In  Lopez  v.  United  States.  373  U.S.  427 
(1963),  the  evidence  of  a  face-to-face  con- 
versation between  the  defendant  and  a  fed- 
eral agent  and  preserved  by  the  agent  on  a 
tape  recorder  was  held  admissible  to  corrobo- 
rate the  agent.  There  were  strong  dissents, 
especially  by  Justice  Brennan  who  raised 
such  questions  as  whether  the  tape  was  not 
itself  third  party  evidence.  As  such,  it  is 
impermissible  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  confrontation  and  cross-examination.  Very 
recently,  the  majority  of  the  Court  permitted 
Itself  a  curious  Inferential  sophistry  by  dwell- 
ing with  obvious  satlstactlon  on  advance 
Judicial  approval  of  a  taped  face-to-face  con- 
versation, Osborn  v.  United  States.  385  U.S. 
323  (1967)."  Intervention  by  an  independent 
magistrate  Ijetween  the  police  and  any  sub- 
ject of  electronic  surveillance  is,  of  course. 


'  The  invasion  of  a  public  telephone  booth 
Is  within  the  physical  intrusion  principle,  see 
United  States  v.' Madison.  32  L.W.  2243  (D.C. 
Ct.  Gen.  Sess.  11   18  63) . 

•  The  majority  opinion  specifically  said  that 
these  circumstances  do  not  render  the  record- 
ing surreptitious,  p.  372.  And  the  Court  seems 
to  embrace  a  new  procedural  standard  when 
It  states  the  issue  at  p.  329 : 

"The  issue  here  .  .  ,  is  .  .  .  the  permissi- 
bility of  using  such  a  device  [recorder]  under 
the  most  precise  and  discriminate  circum- 
stances which  fully  met  the  "requirement 
of  particularity"  which  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion In  Lopez  found  necessary." 

(bracketed  material  added) 
Maybe  so.  but  not  the  particularity  which 
the  Fourth  Amendment  requiree. 
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better  present  than  not.  but  a  maglatrates 
participation  doea  not  aolve  the  problem  of 
Interpoeltlona  necessarily  Indiscriminate. 
Nor  doea  It  reach  the  confrontation  and 
croas-examinatlon  lasuee  which  even  face-to- 
face  recordings  may  generate  v:nder  the  Sixth 
Amendment.  Nor  can  the  general  search  prob- 
lem be  reeolved  by  suppression  of  all  but 
the  germane  yield  from  the  eavesdropping 
Cf  Osbom  V  Vnned  States,  id.  330  Such  a 
solution  does  not  satisfy  the  policy  reasons 
for  protectlns!  privncy. 

Should  electronic  scanning  be  deemed  re- 
sponsive to  the  Fourth  Amendment  then 
Mapp  V.  Clio,  367  Us  643  i  1961  > .  extends 
the  respKJnse  to  state  action.  And  Federal 
standards  will  determine  minimal  constitu- 
tional requlrement«i.  Ker  v  California,  374 
US  23  (19631. 

This  abbreviated  review  of  the  ultimate  ap- 
pellate court's  wiirk  In  this  area  leaves  for 
consideration  other  fundamental  problems 
of  proof — problems  which  have  their  moet 
dramatic  Incidence  at  the  trial  stage. 

THE     /IPOTHEOSIS     OF     SCIENCE — A     NEW     GOD     IN 
THIS     CENTVBT 

Palth  Is  not  the  business  of  religion  aione 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  a  gradual 
apotheosis  of  science  has  been  going  on.  It 
Is  as  much  the  God  of  this  century  as  reason 
was  of  the  Eighteenth. 

The  dlfflculiles  pobed  for  a  fair  trial  by  the 
deification  of  science  He  In  the  bogus,  but 
pervasive,  reputation  of  sclenilflc  investiga- 
tion for  absolute  verity  Myths  die  hard  But 
It  Is  simply  not  true  that  the  instruments 
and  procedures  of  science  never  yield  an 
error.  And  science  can  be  perverted.  The 
coupling  of  theological  certainty  with  a  ca- 
pability foiT  manipulation  poses  terrible 
danger.  It  is  widely  contended  that  tape  and 
aim  win  not  He  True  enough — but  liars  run, 
splice,  erase,  and  stage  or  manufacture  situ- 
ations on  both  tape  and  film  Undiscovered  or 
undisclosed  tape  or  film  "processed"  or  "han- 
dled" for  the  purposes  of  making  a  trial  point 
raise  virtually  Insuperable  problems  for  the 
side  which  must  rebut  the  scientific  evi- 
dence. For  e.xample.  the  tape  corroboration 
of  one  sides  human  witness  renders  a  solo 
human  rebuttal  a  testimonial  farce  It  Is  ap- 
parent then  that  if  t.ipe  or  91m  Is  to  be  used 
at  all  In  a  court  room,  the  minimal  condi- 
tions for  such  use  are  the  development  of 
techniques  to  Insure  probity. 

The  literal  situations  In  which  tape  can  be 
used,  and  manipulated,  for  evidential  pur- 
poses, takes  several  forms '  and  each  gen- 
erates a  train  of  constitutional  Issues. 

A  MULTiPLirrrY  ok  FAcrr.AL  srrfAilo.vs 

The  fact  patterns  which  will  characterize 
evidential  problems  generated  by  techno- 
logic eavesdropping  Include  these 

I  1 1  Pace  to  face  confrontation  between 
the  defendant  and  a  revealed  government 
representative  who  records  the  conversation. 

i2i  The  same  situation  as  i  1 )  except  that 
the  defendant  Is  Indicted  at  the  time 

1 3)  Pace  to  face  confrontation  between  the 
defendant  and  an  unrevealed  government 
representative  who  is  either  surreptitiously 
recording  or  bruadcasting  the  conversation  to 
another  agent  who  Is: 

la*   Recording  verbatim, 

lb)   Selectively  recording: 

'Ci    Simply  listening. 

'4)  The  same  situatlt'ii  described  In  i3) 
except  that  the  defendant  is  Indicted  at  the 
time. 

1 5)  Surreptitious  Intervention  unknown 
to  both  parties  U.>  a  conversation: 


•  Prom  here  on  tape  will  be  discussed  with- 
out reference  to  film.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  although  there  are  Immense  dif- 
ferences In  the  two  media  (some  of  which 
may  make  film  verity  easier  to  sub8t.antlate) 
there  Is  also  enough  in  common  to  make 
obvious  the  pt'int  t.*ia:  many  sources  of  abuse 
In   one  Inhere  in   the  other   also 


la  I    by  telephone  tapping; 

lb)  by  laser  beam,  sonic  flooding  delec- 
taphone  or  other  device  not  Involving  actual 
physical  invasion  In  the  usual  sense  char- 
acteristic of  trespass. 

(6)  Surreptitious  Intervention  unknown  to 
both  parties  to  a  conversation  but  Involving 
a  physical  invasion  In  the  usual  trespass 
sense  I  e  by  going  on  or  "Into"  the  premises 
to  fix  the  device  for  the  surveillance. 

(7)  Taking  any  of  the  actions  Implicit  In 
(5)  or  (6)  and 

(a)  Recording  verbatim; 

(b)  Selectively  recording; 
(ci    Simply  listening. 

i8)  Surreptitious  intervention  as  to  one 
party  to  a  conversation  with  the  permission 
of  the  other 

(a)  by  recording  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion, 

(b)  by  tapping  a  telephone  Une: 

(C)    by  listening  on  an  extension  phone. 

In  determining  the  admJsslblllty  of  the 
product  of  surveillance  under  the  circum- 
stances listed  I  these  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
haust the  possibilities* .  assuming  a  protected 
place,'  the  Fourth  Amendment  has  applica- 
tion in  some  iltuatlons,'"  arguably  the  Fifth 
Is  controlling.''  and  the  Sixth  has  blocked 
admissibility  under  certain  conditions  ' 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  majority  of  the 
court  as  presently  constituted,  with  Its  sensi- 
tivity to  physical  Invasion,  will  react  any  dif- 
ferently than  it  did  In  Silverman  or  Clinton, 
when  the  physical  Invasion  Involves  a  plant- 
ed transmitter,  sonic  flooding  a  laser  beam  or 
vibrations  transmitted  into  sound  waves 
through  a  wall.  However,  the  court  may  shift 
Its  emphasis  to  the  "unreasonable"  and  or 
"general  "  quality  of  the  search  In  such  phys- 
ical invasion  cases.  This  would  avoid  even 
the  echo  of  the  technical  trespass  concept  In 
Silverman  and  at  th;  same  time  would  not 
strain  the  theory  to  encompass  new  techno- 
log^ical  developments. 

Under  any  conditions  the  use  of  recordings 
or  tapes  of  surreptitious  Interventions  must 


•Cf  Lama  r.  Seic  York,  370  US  139.  145- 
147  (196'2)  where  conversations  between 
brothers  in  a  public  Jail  were  Intercepted  but 
the  constitutional  Issue  based  on  a  "protected 
place  "  was  not  tendered  because  the  convic- 
tion rested  on  a  refusal  to  answer  at  least  two 
questions  unrelated  to  the  Interceptions.  See 
also  United  States  i  .  Kahn.  34  L  W.  2488  i  DC 
SD  NY  2  21  66)  In  which  the  use  of  a  prod- 
uct of  an  electronic  surveillance  of  a  pris- 
oner-attorney conference  was  permitted  at 
the  lawyer's  trial  The  prisoner  had  consented 
to  the  eavesdropping.  The  attorney  was  not 
under  indictment  at  the  time  Cf  Srnayda  r 
United  State'!.  34  L  W  2214  i9  dr.  10  11  65) 
where  photographic  evidence  procured  by 
boring  holes  in  the  celling  above  toilet  stalls 
was  admitted  In  People  v.  Rial.  34  L  W  2422 
I  NY  S.  Ct  App  Dlv  1  20  66)  a  planted  tape 
recorder  In  defendant's  hospital  room  yielded 
material  used  to  refresh  recollection  of  pros- 
ecution witnesses  Defendant's  conviction 
vitiated.  Hospital  a  protected  place 

"Eg.  situated  (6)  above.  Silierman  v 
United  States,  supra.  Clinton  v  Virginia.  204 
Va  275.  130  3  E  2d  437  (1963)  reversed  per 
ciiTlam  m  377  U  S  158  1 1958)  i  the  "invasion" 
Involved  a  thumb  tack  holding  a  microphone 
to  the  wall).  Cf  the  fact  situation  in  Irvine 
V.  California.  347  US  128  (1954)  where  mi- 
crophones were  strung  into  a  private  home 
through  holes  bored  In  the  roof 

'  See  Black.  J  concurring  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio, 
supra 

-Eg.  situation  i4)  above  See  Ma^xiah  v. 
United  States,  supra:  Coplon  v.  United  States, 
191  F  2d  749,  757  (D  C  Clr.  1951).  Brennan,  J, 
dissenting  in  Lopez  v.  United  State'>.  supra, 
at  450  and  United  States  v.  Coplon,  185  P.  3d 
629,  637-638  i2  Clr  1950):  cf.  On  Lee  v. 
United  States  supra  but  see  the  discussion  of 
confrontation  by  Warren  CJ  dissenting  In 
Lopei  I     United  States.  Id     443-446 


stand  the  test  of  cross-examination  and  con- 
frontation on  the  details  of  acquisition  in 
order  to  lest  authenticity.  The  awesome  "ex- 
actness" of  science  cannot  be  allowed  a  Unk- 
.^ge  with  chicanery  to  Irrevocably  damn  the 
accused  On  tiie  other  hand  an  honest  rec- 
ording may  provide  sterlliig  corroborating 
evidence  for  either  side  or  clearance  for  the 
defendant.'" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  usefulness 
of  .i  recording  to  safeguard  a  defendant  can 
be  nulllfled  by  erasures,  non-disclosure  of 
the  recordings  existence  or  by  deliberate 
blurring  There  is  alwtiys  the  additional 
possibility  of  erasure  and  splice.  This  can 
be  accomplished  with  fair  ease  by  re-record- 
ing on  a  new  record  or  tape  with  electric 
omissions  Detection  of  a  professional  acous- 
tical splice  Is  virtually  Impossible  "  Obvious- 
ly, the  persons  who  generally  know  most 
about  such  recorded  material's  acquisition 
are   prosecution   witnesses 

FORECAST "FLOOD    CONDmONS" 

If  constitutional  development  does  not  Im- 
pede secret  surveillance,  privacy  will  have 
little  defense  from  police  excesses.  Judicial 
control  and  subject  matter  inclusions  will 
make  little  difference  History  bulges  with 
evidence  that  the  police  wlU  not  exercise  self- 
restraint  The  hostile  reaction  of  so  many 
Judges  to  the  expansion  of  exclusionary  rules 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  Illegal  police 
action  does  not  bode  well  for  Judicial  re- 
straint upon  law  enforcement  officials  unless 
there  is  direction  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Subject  matter  exclu- 
.s!on5  are  apt  to  be  so  broad  that  the  rule 
against  Invasion  will  be  widely  Ineffective. 
Only  the  most  optimistic  will  have  confidence 
that  the  expansive  content  of  exceptions  for 
national  security,  prostitution,  gambling,  or 
narcotics  will  restrict  very  much.  Moreover, 
the  general  nature  of  an  Invasion  of  elec- 
tronic or  sonic  encroachment  will  Inevitably 
Involve  a  search  for  evidence.  This  will  Intro- 
duce further  difficulties  An  evidential  search 
is  constitutionally  forbidden  and  "probable 
cause  ".  already  an  amorphous  concept,  ac- 
quires a  new  and  formless  dimension  when 
the  search  it  presumes  to  Jiistify  Is  not  for 
specific  things  or  persons  In  specific  places. 

THE    FUNDAMENTAL    I.SSfE 

After  canva-'slng  the  possible  factual  situ- 
ations which  electronic  surveillance  may 
Involve  and  the  consequent  legal  difficulties, 
there  remains  a  compelling  sense  that  these 
problems  are  superficial  manifestations  of 
an  underlying  luid  fundamental  policy 
struggle 

The  most  crucial  Its-ues  In  the  eavesdrop- 
ping controversy  seldom  reach  an  explicit 
stage  For  the  contestants,  frequently,  are 
themselves  unaware  of  the  full  Implications 
of  their  respective  pxisltlons  The  problem  Is 
not  candor  but  insight  Hardly  anyone  who 
wants  to  unshackle  "  the  police  would  con- 
cede a  desire  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
authorize  unreasonable  or  general  searches 
and  seizures  or  admit  approval  of  extended 
electronic  txcurslons  into  privacy.  The  civil 
libertarians  are  Just  as  confident  that  they 
are  behind  law  and  order  In  the  highest 
sense  and  not  coddlers  of  burglars. 

In  the  final  nn.ilysls  the  resolution  of  the 
privacy    Issue    depends    upon    whether    per- 


'■For  example,  would  not  a  f<iCe  to  face 
Inculpatory  conversation  under  entrapment 
conditions  nail  down  the  entrapment  de- 
fense for  a  defendant?  However  as  Justice 
Brennan  pointed  out  In  his  dissent  In  Lope:, 
supra  ",  .  .  Far  from  providing  unimpeach- 
able evidence,  the  devices  lend  themselves  to 
diabolical  fakery" 

'•See  the  repxjrt  of  Samuel  Dash's  experi- 
ments. The  Eavesdroppers  supra,  p  368. 
Where  the  recording  is  accompanied  by  a 
human  audition  the  police  h.ive  a  cho.ce 
between  versior.s. 
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sonal  freedom  from  official  Indignity  Is  more 
valuable  than  organized  government's  In- 
terest In  combating  crime.''  In  fine.  Is  a 
policemen  In  the  bedroom  preferable  to  a 
bookmaker  In  the  neighborhood?  The  only 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  I  have 
ever  had  came  from  a  policeman's  wife. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology recently  issued  a  report  on  the 
national  atmospheric  science  program 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  This  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  Atmospheric  Sciences.  Donald 
Homig  Is  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil, and  J.  Herbert  HoUomon,  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee. The  preface  to  the  report  contains 
this  statement: 

Recent  progress  In  weather  modification 
has  been  the  subject  of  Intensive  study  by 
specially  qualified  groups  and  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.  A  special  sum- 
mary of  the  Federal  support  of  weather  mod- 
ification In  contained  herein. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  author- 
ized the  legislation  which  the  report 
mentions  and  which  the  Senate  passed. 

In  the  House,  Chairman  Harley  O. 
Staggers,  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  has  taken  the 
leadership  in  this  effort  by  introducing  a 
strong  weather  modification  bill,  H.R. 
9212. 1  am  hopeful  that  this  year,  legisla- 
tion will  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Not  everyone  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  Federal  Council's  special  sec- 
tion on  weather  modification;  accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Weather  Moditicatiom 

(Excerpt  from  ICAS  Report  No.  11,  January 
1967) 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  today  that  the 
Identification  of  and  concern  for  Federal 
support  of  weather  modification  activities  ac- 
tually preceded  similar  Identification  and 
concern  for  atmospheric  sciences  research  as 
a  whole.  In  1958  Public  Law  85-510.  which 
directed  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
Initiate  and  support  a  program  In  the  field 
of  weather  modification,  also  directed  the 
Foundation  to  consult  with  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment Interested  In.  or  affected  by  experi- 
mental research  In  the  field  of  weather  con- 
trol. An  Interdepartmental  Conamlttee  on 
Weather  Modification  was  established  by  the 
Science  Foundation  to  provide  the  needed 
consultation. 

By  the  middle  of  1959  several  factors.  In- 
cluding recognition  that  weather  modifica- 
tion is  closely  integrated  with  and  largely 
dependent  up>on  research  In  all  the  atmos- 
pheric sciences,  led  to  the  reconstltutlon  of 
this  committee  as  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  for  Atmospheric  Sciences  (ICAS) 
under  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology.  This  formalized  the  Interagency 
coordination  in  this  area  as  within  the  Ex- 


'•'  See  pp.  201-203.  The  Challenge  of  Crime 
in  a  Free  Society,  a  report  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  United  States  Gov- 
errijnent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
I  1947 i. 


ecutlve  Office  of  the  President  and  under  the 
cognizance  of  his  Special  Assistant  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Council.  Weather  modification  ac- 
tivities ■were  coordinated  as  part  of  the  re- 
search program  in  the  atmospheric  sciences 
and  given  special  visibility  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  throtigh  an  annual  In- 
teragency Conference  on  Weather  Modifica- 
tion. 

In  1963,  however,  weather  modification  re- 
search was  identified  as  a  special  category 
within  the  atmospheric  sciences  program.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  NSF's  Fourth  An- 
nual Report  on  Weather  Modification  gave 
wide  distribution  to  a  comprehensive  study 
performed  by  the  RAND  Corporation  en- 
titled. A  Rationale  for  Weather  Control  Re- 
search. Among  recommendations  for  increas- 
ing some  specific  areas  of  basic  research,  was 
one  which  called  for  at  least  one  complete 
field  experiment  to  test  the  efficacy  of  seed- 
ing orographic  clouds. 

The  following  year  the  Btireau  of  Reclama- 
tion, which  In  1962  had  Initiated  studies  re- 
garding the  possibilities  of  orographic  seed- 
ing, had  Its  proposed  program  for  FY  1965 
Increased  by  one  million  dollars  by  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  "weather  modification  re- 
search on  orographic  and  convectlve  weather 
systems."  After  considerable  study  ICAS 
recommended  that  a  major  investigation  of 
the  physical  processes  of  orographic  pre- 
cipitation should  be  undertaken  and  asked 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  NSF  Advisory 
Panel  on  Weather  Modification  to  make  spe- 
cial studies  and  develop  recommendations. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  estab- 
lished a  special  panel  of  scientists  to  examine 
all  aspects  of  weather  modification  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  established  a 
special  Commission  on  Weather  Modification 
to  recommend  Federal  courses  of  action. 

It  has  been  a  year  since  the  publication 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-Nation- 
al Research  Council  Publication  No.  1350, 
Weather  and  CHmate  Modifications — Prob- 
lems and  Prospects  and  the  directly  related 
report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Weather 
Modification  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, Weather  and  CHmate  Modification, 
NSF  No.  68-3.  Both  reports  represented  ex- 
tensive study  by  eminently  qualified  scien- 
tists and  nationally  recognized  business  and 
educational  leaders. 

Both  reports  recognized  (1)  the  current 
capabilities  in  cold  fog  and  cloud  dispersal 
and  In  Increasing  precipitation  approxi- 
mately 10%  under  certain  atmospheric  con- 
ditions; (2)  the  current  favorable  prospects 
In  lightning  modification  and  hall  suppres- 
sion; (3)  the  current  potential  for  produc- 
tive research  through  numerical  simulation 
of  atmospheric  circulation  and  processes. 
and  changes  therein;  (4)  the  need  for  sev- 
eral large  scale  field  experiments  extending 
over  5  to  10  years  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  seeding;  (5)  the  need  for  intensifi- 
cation of  research  In  the  area  of  inadvertent 
modification;  and  (6)  the  need  for  the  en- 
largement of  civil  research  aircraft  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Intensified 
research  activity.  Both  reports  recommended 
immediate  expansion  of  the  basic  supporting 
research  in  the  atmospheric  sciences.  The 
Special  Commission  Rep>ort  further  recom- 
mended that  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment and  test  of  weather  modification  tech- 
niques be  assigned  to  a  single  agency. 

Some  reflection  of  the  early  acceptance  of 
the  conclusions  reached  In  these  two  studies 
was  seen  In  the  modest  rise  in  the  Federal 
budget  support  of  weather  modification  ac- 
tivities from  about  $7.1  million  In  FY  1966 
to  $9.1  mUUon  In  FY  1967.  Further  extension 
of  this  support  Is  planned  for  FY  1968 — 
$13.8  million. 

The  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
planned  FY  1968  program  described  herein 
has  been  determined  not  only  by  the  needs 
of  the  Agencies  concerned  to  carry  out  their 


assigned  missions,  but  also  by  the  studleB, 
analyses  and  recoirunendatlons  of  ICAS. 
These  latter  consisted  of  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  Academy  and  Foundation 
reports  by  a  Select  Panel  of  ICAS,  a  review 
of  the  current  and  future  plans  of  the  agen- 
cies by  the  same  Select  Panel,  and  a  further 
analysis  by  Dr.  Homer  E.  Newell.  NASA's 
Associate  Administrator  for  Space  Sciences 
and  Applications,  of  these  agency  plans  lead- 
ing to  the  formulation  of  a  National  Weather 
Modification  Program.  The  program  that 
emerges  proposes  to  accelerate  progress  In 
three  significant  areas;  precipitation  modifi- 
cation, hail  suppression  and  inadvertent 
modification,  each  of  tremendous  national 
economic  importance,  and  each  giving  prom- 
ise of  early  returns  on  Immediate  invest- 
ment of  Intensified  research  and  experi- 
mentation. 

The  program  also  proposes  a  start  In  the 
direction  of  assigning  major  responsibilities 
In  weather  modification  consistent  with  the 
Weather  Modification  Act  of  1966  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  October  1966. 

In  preciptfatton  modification  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  plans  to  expand  Its 
existing  experimental  field  activities  and  con- 
duct preliminary  ecological,  legal,  economic 
and  social  studies.  The  development  of  spe- 
cial instrumentation  including  radar  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  program  will 
continue  to  be  closely  coordinated  with  com- 
plementing efforts  in  ESSA's  Institutes  for 
Environmental  Research,  the  National  Center 
for  Atmospheric  Research,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  continue  to  rely  on  ESSA  for 
assistance  with  analyses  and  forecasts  of 
storm  types  and  the  performance  of  special 
meteorological  studies.  ESSA  will  proceed 
with  the  development  of  and  initial  activities 
at  an  experimental  site  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  It  is  understood  that  continuing  ac- 
tivities will  be  conducted  Jointly  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  hail  suppression  both  NSF  and  ESSA 
plan  to  commit  considerable  effort  to  imple- 
ment their  portions  of  a  National  Hail  Sup- 
pression Plan  being  developed  at  ICAS  re- 
quest. National  Science  Foundation  will  sup- 
port the  development  of  specially  oriented 
university  research  groups.  ESSA  will  develop 
specialized  Instrumentation  and  analytical 
techniques.  A  formal  coordinating  mecha- 
nism win  be  established. 

In  inadvertent  modification  ESSA  plans  to 
expand  Its  capability  to  monitor  atmospheric 
COj  with  the  establishment  of  new  stations 
at  Boulder,  Colorado,  along  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  and  In  Antarctica.  The 
activities  at  Mauna  Loa  Observatory  Includ- 
ing those  concerned  with  large  scale  atmos- 
pheric diffusion  will  be  expanded.  Technique 
and  equipment  development  will  be  sup- 
ported Jointly  by  ESSA  and  NSF.  Both  agen- 
cies will  support  increased  efforts  In  the 
development  of  mathematical  models  of  the 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  other  areas  the  FY  1968  program  con- 
tinues existing  efforts.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  Project  Skyfire  will  continue  Its 
increasingly  successful  efforts  to  identify  and 
modify  fire-starting  lightning  strokes,  with 
support  by  NSF.  ESSA  and  the  Army  will 
continue  their  coordinated  efforts  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  chaff  in  convectlve  cloud  elec- 
trical fields.  ESSA  and  the  Navy  wlU  continue 
their  Joint  Project  Stormfury  aimed  at  redis- 
tributing energy  In  hurricanes  by  cloud  seed- 
ing. 

In  the  area  of  fog  and  cloud  dissipation  a 
national  plan  for  warm  fog  research  Is  In 
the  process  of  being  developed  at  the  request 
of  ICAS  by  the  Air  Force  for  NSF  and  ICAS 
consideration.  Meanwhile  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  are  continuing  experiments  attempting 
to  develop  specific  techniques.  In  the  area 
of  cold  fog  dissipation  the  successful  tech- 
niques are  being  examined  by  the  FAA.  at 
tlie  request   of  ICAS  to  develop  a  national 
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plan  tndlcatitig  the  Federal  Govenimenl's 
role  In  this  area  and  the  need  for  further 
research. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  weather  modi- 
fication research  activities  as  Identified  t>y 
ICAS  consist  of — 

a  Research  InvoU'lng  Intentional  modifi- 
cation of  any  naiural  atjnospherlc  process. 
motion,  structure,  or  composition. 

b  Research  which  does  not  directly  In- 
volve Intentional  modification  but  Is  carried 
on  with  the  prima'-t/  intent  to  apply  Its  re- 
sults to  category  a   above. 

Because  of  the  primary  Intent  aspects  of 
the  category  b  deflnltlon,  a  portion  of  other 
research  in  such  areas  as  physical  and  dy- 
namic meteoroli>gy.  and  cUm.itology  will  in 
fact  contribute  directly  to  the  success  of 
weather  modification  activities  but  will  not 
be  Identified  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  the  basic  meteorological  research  sup- 
ported by  NSP.  NC.\R.  ESSA.  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  AEC  Still 
other  more  general  programs  such  as  the 
meteorological  Instrumentation  development 
programs  of  ESS.\.  NSP,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  meteorological  satellite 
programs  of  N.^SA  and  ESS.\  may  well  make 
significant,  even  vital  contributions. 

Allocation  of  Federal  funding 
[III  IhousaiKls  ol  tiollarsi 


Fiscal 
yi?tti 
1966 

Fiscal 
year 
I9fi7 

Kiscul 
year 
IWW 

140 

S50 

2.980 

2.000 

1,270 

70 

140 

VJO 

3,750 

3.000 

1.20O 

70 

INO 

ES-A 

Intrrior 

n.noo 

NSF 

noi) 

NASA 

.1.."i00 

1.200 

70 

Total... 

7,110 

9,  SOB 

13,810 

AOENCT    PROCRAMS 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Lightning  Modification  iFY  68 — tlSO)  — 
Project  Skyflre  will  continue  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  of  effort  as  In  FY  67 
Network  of  30  forest  fire  lookout  stations  In 
Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho.  Montana  and 
Wyoming  Radar  Surveillance  by  USWB  and 
Forest  Service  stations  near  Missoula.  Mon- 
tana. Ground  based  generators  and  4  .A  C 
w'.n  seed  storms  .Analysis  of  seeded  and  un- 
seeded clouds  will  b<»  m.ade  in  cooperation 
with  Meteorology  Research,  Inc  of  .Alta- 
dena.  California  Some  e.xpanslon  Is  planned 
In  the  analysis  techniques  relating  types  of 
discharge  to  storms  Prior  year's  funding 
assistance  from  NSF  i  approximately  STO.OOOi 
will  assist.  Limited  planning  for  expanding 
experimental    areas    wtU    be    continued 

Environmental    Science    Services 
Administration 

Fiscal  year 
Precipitation  modification:  I9S8 

Great  Lakes  project $250 

Eastern  precipitation  project 664 

Subtotal,. 914 

Hurricane     and     local     severe     storm 

modification-- 950 

Hall   and   lightning  suppression 650 

Inadvertent    modification 696 

Re«eirch   flight    facility 650 

Total-. 3.860 

Precipitation  yfodtfication — The  Great 
Lake*  Project  will  be  continued  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  redistributing  snowfall  rela- 
tive to  the  shorelines.  Cornell  Aeronaii*lcal 
Labo-atorles  will  perform  needed  physical 
analyse*  and  development  of  computer 
models,  and  cooperate  with  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity !n  seeding  experiments  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  will  conduct  snow  par- 
ticle studies  measurement  rates,  wind  vector 
analyses,  and  aerosol  content  studies 


The  E^astern  Precipitation  Project  will  l>e 
Ji  sdentlflcally  controlled  test  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  ground  based  seeding  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  augmenting  or  redis- 
tributing precipitation  at  an  experimental 
site  in  the  eastern  United  SUtes  An  aircraft 
seeding  test  may  follow  It  Is  planned  that 
the  project  will  be  conducted  Jointly  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Project  de- 
sign, to  Include  assessment  of  downwind 
effects,    will    be   completed    during   FY    1967 

Hurricane  and  Loral  Severe  Storm  Modifi- 
cation — Project  Stormfury  aimed  at  re- 
distributing energy  in  hurricanes  by  cloud 
seeding  will  be  continued  and  expanded  a.s 
a  Joint  ESSA-U.S  Navy  effort  Seeding  of 
tropical  cumulus  will  also  be  resumed  and 
expanded  Jointly  with  the  Naval  Research 
Latx)ratory  to  explore  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  ice  phase  m  these  clouds  The 
development  of  mathematical  models  of 
hurricanes  and  local  severe  convectlve  storms 
will  also  be  intensified. 

Hail  and  Lightening  Suppression  — Strong 
■lupport  will  be  given  to  the  developing  Na- 
tional Hall  Suppression  Plan  with  major 
ESS.A  emphasis  on  clarification  of  modifica- 
tion concepts  and  the  development  of  an- 
alysis methods  Efforts  will  Include  hailstone 
collection  and  analysis  with  mobile  labora- 
tory, intensive  aerial  probing  of  hall  pro- 
ducing cells,  and  the  development  of  special- 
ized instrumentation  such  as  radiometers 
and  radar  The  Joint  effort  vlth  the  Army  to 
develop  and  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  chaff 
technique  will  be  continued 

Inadiertent  Modification — Emphasis  will 
continue  on  the  monitoring  of  atmospheric 
CO.  Including  the  establishment  of  new  sta- 
tions at  Boulder,  along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  In  Antarctica  Technique 
and  equipment  development  will  be  Jointly 
supported  by  ESSA  and  the  NSP  Other  proj- 
ects will  Involve  resumption  of  ozone  sound- 
ings, measurement  of  changes  In  surface  al- 
bedo and  studies  of  the  effect  of  pollution  on 
the  concentration  of  freezing  nuclei. 

A  major  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  the 
facilities  and  expand  the  program  at  the 
Mauna  Loa  Observatory  aimed  at  studying 
large  scale  atmospheric  diffusion  and  the  role 
of  the  subtroplcs  as  a  sink.  Planned  activities 
will  include  programs  in  chemical  analysis, 
atmospheric  electricity  and  radiation  meas- 
urements supported  by  Improved  automatic- 
data  processing  and  mathematical  modelling. 

Research  Flight  Facility  — One  light  twin 
research  aircraft  will  be  procured  to  support 
all  areas  of  weather  modification.  The  present 
B-57  will  be  modified  to  Improve  operating 
range,  and  instrumentation  In  it  and  In  the 
two  DC-6S  will  be  Improved 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Fiscal  year  1968 

Experimental  field  activities t3.  735 

Research  studies 525 

Planning  and  program  definition....  80 

General  program  support 680 


Total    5.000 

Precipitation  modification  itS.OOO). 

Experimental  Field  Activities 

Western  South  Dakota — develop  beneficial 
weather  modification  procedures  and  tech- 
niques for  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  cloud 
physics  studies,  computer  modelling,  clima- 
tology and  Instrumentation  development. 

Wyoming — seeding  experiments  with  cap 
clouds  for  determining  seedablUty  criteria 
and  evaluation 

Nevada ^in  cooperation  with  MRIs  Flag- 
staff project  development  data  acquisition 
and  real  time  display  systems.  Instrument 
development,  cloud  physics  experiments  to 
determine  particle  growth,  dry  Ice  seeding  to 
obtain  "standard  value'  for  evaluation  of 
these  materials 

Utah  Wasatch — methods  to  produce,  detect, 
measure,  and  evaluate  precipitation  modifi- 
cation, development  of  telemetry  instrumen- 
tation 


Colorado  Park  Range — studies  of  natural 
nuclei  diffusion  and  precipitation  character- 
istics, instrument  development  particularly 
with  power  spectrum 

Flagstaff — cloud  seeding  experiments  de- 
termining plume  characteristics  and  meas- 
urement, seeding,  material  testing,  real  time 
data  collection  and  display  development 
bouyancy  effect  studies 

Southern  California  Sierra — development 
of  weather  modification  techniques  for 
Southern  Sierra  region  of  California.  Joint 
seeding  coordination  and  evaluation  with 
commercial  operators  md  other  research 
groups 

Wa.>ihlngton  Cascades  develop  procedures 
and  techniques  to  shift  precipitation  across 
the  Cascade  Range  from  areas  of  excess  to 
areas  of  deficit. 

New  Mexico — develop  techniques  to  aug- 
ment precipitation  in  Upper  Rio  Grande 
Basin 

Montana — field  investigation  of  downwind 
effects  of  artificial  nucleatlon  over  orographic 
barriers 

Northwest  Oregon— preliminary  planning 
studies. 

Oklahoma — preliminary   planning  studies 

Research   Studies 

Evaluation  of  seeding  effectiveness  using 
stream  flow  data. 

Evaluation  of  results  of  Swiss  hail  suppres- 
sion experiments. 

Laboratory  studies  of  the  effect  on  silver 
iodide  smoke  of  passage  through  a  warm 
cloud 

Test  of  a  cloud  seeding  evaluation  method 
based  on  an  experimental  design  propwsed  by 
Dr  G   P  Wad.sworlh  of  MIT 

Analysis  of  data  from  commercial  projects 
to  determine  possible  downwind  effects  of 
seeding  projects 

Ecological.  Legal,  and  Economic  and  Social 
studies  to  be  performed  by  In-house  groups 
including  the  new  Office  of  Ecology. 

Analysis  and  forecasts  of  storm  types  and 
assix:lated  meteorological  studies. 

Development  of  seeding  materials  and 
techniques,  studies  of  condensation  nuclei, 
and  testing  of  seeding  devices  In  Kern 
County 

Planning  and  Program  Definition — leading 
to  development  of  suitable  experimental 
areas,  concerning  water  availability  and  .i-- 
soclated   general   considerations 

General  Program  Support 

Snow  course  readings,  instrumentation  de- 
velopment I  snow  pillows ) 

Stream  flow  measurement.  Instrumenta- 
tion development. 

General  Instrument  development  .md 
radar  modification. 

General  program  management. 

Program   Assistance   and  Coordination 
Activities 

NCAR  Is  actively  assisting  In  the  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  radar  equipment 

Continual  consultation  Is  maintained  with 
ESS.\'s  Institutes  of  Environmental  Research 
to  insure  that  Instrument  developments  of 
each  organization  are  mutually  supporting. 
The  technical  libraries  of  ESSA  In  Boulder 
and  Interior  In  Denver  have  been  opened  to 
both  organizations  It  has  been  agreed  that 
Interior  emphasis  will  be  on  the  practical  as- 
pects of  precipitation  modification:  ESSA's 
on  the  broad  aspects  of  all  facets  of  weather 
modification. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Fiscal  year  1S68 

Fog  and  cloud  modification $300 

Precipitation    modification 1,400 

Hail    suppression 700 

Lightning    modification- -       200 

Severe   storm    modification 300 

General  circulation- 300 

Socioeconomic  and  related  studies 300 
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Complementing     this     program     support,  development  of  high  electrical  fields  in  and  had  to  be  served    In  the  first  place,  there 

elven  mostlv  to  university  groups,  NCAR  Is  around  convectlve  clouds.  This  will  continue  were   certain   mathematical   problems-of   a 

r;rf  or^ng  much   dlrectl  J  s^up£rtmg^  basic  to  be  a  Joint  effort  with  ESSA.  ^ erTa-ke^alr  y^  o^  Se  KSte\°  f^ 

research    In    such    areas    as    mathematlca^  National  aeronautics  and  space  Example.  Sometimes,   especially  when   there 

modelling,  cloud  physics  and  assistance   to  administration  ^^  a  shortage  of  available  tralns-as  during 

^inlverslty  groups.                           -rhp  national  Fog  and  Cloud  Modification{FY68-$70) .—  ^^e  Stalingrad   campaign— there  were  more 

Fog  and  Cloud  Modiflcation.-The  national  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  Cornell  Aeronautical  Labora-  ..heads"  bound  for  the  gas   chambers  than 

plan  for  warm  fog  research  being  prepared  ^jj  ^^  continued  consisting  of  labora-  ^here  were  cattle  cars  to  transport  them  in. 

by  the  Air  Force  cannot  be  funded  or  become  ^^^^  investigation  of  warm  fog  dispersal  by  ^t  TrebUnka,  anyway,  the  cars,  which  were 

operational  before  FY   1969.  f\ba  funding  electrification  principles,  evaluating  the  con-  programed  to  carry  100  heads  in  normal  pe- 

will    initiate    development    of    the    research  ^^^^  ^^^  preventing  radiation  fog  and  corre-  rio^   of   "production."    were    compelled,    at 

tools  needed  to  Implement  the  field  project  ^^^^^^    ^j   ^^^y    ^^^^,1^^   measurements   with  ti^es  of  Intense  pressure,  to  increase  "out- 

and   to  perform   the  detailed   planning  and  ^^^^  ^^^^..^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^   j^^    ^^^.    ^^y  go 

field  site  prep.iration                     v^.  ,,„„  „„,  cars  were  available.  Well,  150  Jews  times  20 

Precipitation   Modification.-ExlsUng  uni-  ^^— _^^^  ^^^^            ^^  ^ ^^^  ^^^^^  destined  for  13  gas 

verslty  and  commercial   groups  will  be  sup-  ^^^^  .niTTON   OF   PRAN7    PAUL  chambers  with  200  places  each, 

ported  in  the  testing  of  laboi-atory  results  In  EXTRADITION  OF  FRANZ   PAUL  Although   you   have  spotted   the  snag  by 

the  field,  including    he  developinent  of  new  STANGL  ^^^  ^  cintlnue.  Thirteen  gas  chambers 

m'en"^o%"rso,e\^'a":4rrurSus'^^"n  Mr.    KENNEDY    of    New    York^  Mr  wlt^   ^C^d^L ^^xL^^  ^f  a^nd^other 

equipment  with  modern  equipment  of  high  President,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brazil  f^^^^^^^^lims  were  worked  o^t'n^^^^^^ 

accuracy  and  rellabllit>^  Is     currently     considering     requests     by  f;^°^^y  P[e°n  who  were  pTa^iat^^^^ 

Hail  Suppression.— Several  new  research  Austria,  West  Germany,  and  Poland  for  fl^gertlps 
groups  will  be  developed  and  supported  ^.j^g  extradition  of  Franz  Paul  Stangl,  j°  .  ^  ^^  suppose  that  the  blueprint 
through  existing  unlv-erslty  and  commercla:  ^,^^  commanded  the  Nazi  death  camps  for  the  holocaust  wm  perfect  in  every  detail 
groups  to  provide  a  broader  base  of  talent  ^^  Treblinka  and  Sobibor  in  Poland  dur-  m  advance  of  the  occasion.  Not  everything 
for  field  experimentation^  p^„tin<,  univer  ing  World  War  II.  could  be  anticipated,  not  even  by  the  Nazis, 
.lt'''X"s^?tht?erln-mrire\"v^l^b;  !  wLS  Vespectfully  urge  that  one  of  given  the  perversity  of  people,  especially  of 
supported  in  detailed  studies  of  thunder-  the  extradition  requests  be  granted,  •^^'^f:  „„„..„  „^„v-,.„  xhe  death  camns 
storm  structure  as  It  relates  directly  to  light-  Documents  before  the  Brazilian  court  in-  Take  another  ^l°^''^-^^^J^''^^'^^- 
ning  formation  dicate  Stangl's  involvement  in  the  „„_rt„_t  qj^'  ioke  to  be  se'lf-devourlng. 
severe  storm  Modification.-^ontn^ns  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sT-llquldJtmg-S  disappear  from  the 
support  Of  competent  ^^  ^^^^'^y  g^°X^*°  Jews,  Poles,  and  other  Eastern  European  eaxth  once  their  mission  had  been  accom- 
'f  the' natTi^Y'ohenornf  mv^K^d  Ten  People  at  Treblinka  and  Sobibor.  He  pushed.  Or  rather  to  be  returned  to  the 
^vivoname^osca^e  ^uld,  therefore,  be  extradited  and  tried  earth-plowed  up  and  smoothed  over  and 
'"anc^a/cfrcuTa'^on.-increase  support  o^  SO  that  justice  may  be  done.  Poland,  ^S  S^^n^s^taToY nft^'e  s'^lSt^o 
competent  university  groups  in  the  develop-  where  the  death  camps  were  located.  ^°  *^^^^  °^'b?^e1t  to  beS  ^t^^^^ 
ment  and  refinement  of  mathematical  models  would  appear  to  be  the  most  logical  place  "oTudgi"  be  the  wiser  Treblinka  having 
of  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  Em-  for  the  trial  to  take  place.  exterminated  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  knd  any 
phasls  win  be  on  improving  underetandlng  of  United  Nations  General  Assembly  others  fed  Into  Its  maw,  would  Itself  be  ex- 
problems  such  as  Inadv-ertentweath^^^^^^^  recommended    in   a   unanimous   resolu-  terminated. 

K'^wtToTu^b'rare'aT  1      the  mc^r^r^tSn  tion  in  1946  that  Its  members  arrest  re-  There  had  been  a  small  mishap,  to  be  sure: 

^r^ir  i^llut^n  and  urban  heat  favors  In  mainlng  war  criminals  and  "cause  them  the  uprising  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto-unruly^ 

?he  genial  circulation  models.  to  be  sent  back  to  the  countries  in  which  ^i^^^f^^^  >'   «.''^ewh^r^  bu^lhe    technlcla^ 

s!c:o.Economic    and    Related    Studies-  their   abominable   deeds   were   done,   in  'J;°^.^f,^^^roorTuradius?menSm  S^ 

several  study  groups  supported   in  FY   1967  ^^der    that    they    may    be    judged    and  ^nd   prS'ed'  as  S    "ebUnS     hK 

,.111  be  continued  in  order  to  develop  soc  a^  punished."  begun  m^estlv.  expanded  its  facilities;  and 

'T?r^Hf?e.r«fbv   fi°e!d  sur^^s  and  et^  That    resolution    is    mOSt    instructive  having   decimated    its   quotas.   Imported   In- 

p     ments'^o"  dete'Lfn       ^he  ^'premctfon  here,  and  I  hope  that  the  Brazilian  Gov-  ventofy   from   the   far   corners   of   Europe- 

caDa^mtv  ernment,  which  has  traditionally  been  making  room,  even,  for  gypsies  who  hap- 

extremely  protectee  of  t^    "a?pro°prS;  'T^^^T^TJ  S'  1943,  one  short  year 
Fiscal  year  1968  nority     groups,     Will     taKe     appiopiiate  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^o  existence,  Trebllnka's  50 
Fog  and  cloud  modification $900  action  in  this  case.  ^^^^^   ^.^^.^    ^   necropolis   for   800.000   Jews- 
Severe   storms 200  Mr.  President,  there  has  recently  been  nothing  compared  to  the  grandeur  of  Ausch- 

Lightnlng   suppression 100  published  in  this  country  a  book  called  ^.jtz;   but.  in  its  own  class,  exemplary.  Hbss, 

"Treblinka,"    by    the    French    journalist,  the    Commandant    of    Auschwitz,    was    con- 
Total  1,200  jean-Prangois  Steiner.  The  book  graph-  temptuous  of  Treblinka;   but  that  may  be 

Fog    and    Cloud    Modificatwn.^The    Air  ically  describes  the  horrors  of  Treblinka.  discounted  as  a  :f^^,V°^°;^^^;^'';^f„^«'^^ 

Forci^  puns  the  development  of  a  new  drop  meticulously  collecting   the   facts  into   a  .^^■^,^„\'.    '^,^,'^^rsald  to  have  smll^^^^ 

size  ,5'lOOu,  device,  the  improvement  Of  m-  chilling  volume.  Last  Sundays  New  York  ^^^.^^^p  ^alse,,^^^ 

strument.ition  for  condensation  nuclei  meas-  ^imes   carried   a   review   Of  the   book  by  dom     and   ordered  It-once  Its  mission  was 

urements   and    the   development   of   a   warm  g^^^  Maloff,  in  Which  the  role  Of  Stangl  accompllshed-to  terminate.  TrebUnka,   like 

Jog  experimentation  site    The  Army  plans  U)  mentioned.   I   ask  unanimous  consent  a  gorg^us  butterfly,  would,  at  the  brilliant 

o^ne    :nd    Co'Tfo  biim   ^or   colf  fog   and  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  zenith  of  its  brief  glory,  perish. 

oud  d  ssipa°u,nrcluding  tL  de'vel'oVent  Close  Of  my  remarks.  Now  back  to  the  problem.  Earlier  on.  the 
of  operation..!  svstems  and  associated  Instru-  There  being  no  objection,  the  book  m»ans  of  extermination  had  been  p^rim^uve^ 
mentation  The"  Navy  plans  considerable  in-  review  was  ordered  tO  be  printed  in  the  '^^"^'iV  .^^nfr^'^nfarv  stanTrds  of  the  t,^e 
strumentation  development  Including  meas-  record,  as  follows:  [^^^^^  hard,^  be  said  the  nLi  and  thef; 
InXrci:  "/nS^'thnVveYSmlnr:/  ^X^  -K  T.CH.:cs  o.  St..t:oH..K  l^.^-^ia^n^^filL^fmrt^se^perfecUy  ordinary 
models  of  cumulus  convection  and  for  en-  ("TrebUnka."  By  Jean-Frangois  Steiner  methods:  bullets,  the  whip  and  club  the 
glneerlng  weather  modification  experiments.  Preface  by  Slmone  de  Beauvolr.  Translated  gallov.s.  starvation.  Imperfect  gases-things 
Development  of  a  network  for  warm  fog  ex-  by  Helen  Weaver  from  the  French,  "Tre-  anyone  might  have  thought  of.  The  bodies 
perunent.ition  is  procedmg  in  a  cooperative  bllnka."  415  pp.  New  York;  Simon  &  Schus-  had  been  laid  away  hke  untidily  stacked 
effort  With  the  Forest  Service.  Both  the  Army  ter.  $5.95. )  cords  of  wood,  in  ditches.  The  terminal  prob- 
and the  Navv  are  preparing  analyses  of  the  (By  Saul  Maloff)  lem  was  a  tough  one-a  real  mettle-tester^ 
susceptibility'  of  specific  areas  world  wide  to  Genocide,  Uke  everything  else,  can  be  con-  the  extinction  of  every  last  trace  of  800,000 
weather  modification  operations.  ducted  weU  or  badly;  Uke  any  artistic  prob-  corpses  (the  figure  was  In  a  way  larger  i 
Severe  storm  Modification —The  Navy  lem.  It  is  a  matter  of  craft  and  technique,  you  consider  that  many  were  dismembered), 
plans  to  continue  Its  Joint  effort  with  ESSA  The  failure  to  understand  this  leads  to  no  along  with  the  camp  Itself, 
in  Stormfury  including  the  development  of  end  of  confusion  and  unnecessary  grief.  The  Cremation,  obviously,  you  might  say.  but 
improved  seeding  agents  and  dispensers.  technicians  of  the  Final  Solution— the  really  try  as  they  might,  and  did,  the  technicians. 
Lightning  Suppression.— The  Army  plans  good  ones,  that  Is— understood  this  instlnc-  who  were,  after  all.  only  men  Uke  you  and 
to  continue  its  experiments  to  develop  and  tlvely.  They  were  no  ordinary  bureaucrats.  me,  couldn't  find  the  right  combination 
test  the  capability  of  chaff  to  prevent  the  Of  course  the  appUed  or  mechanical  arts  Gasoline  was   expensive  and  scarce;   timber 
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WM  In  short  supply.  Jewish  flesh,  lllte  the 
{le«h  of  Bonzes,  burns  terribly  slowly:  and 
time  was  if  the  essence.  The  camp  com- 
mandant, the  genius  of  Trebllnka.  who  had 
created  It  almijet  slnglehandedly  out  of  next 
to  nothing,  knew,  briefly,  the  taste  of 
despair.  Pranz  Paul  Stangl  lives  In  Brazil 
now  (whence  four  nations  are  seeltlng  lo 
extradite  himi.  a  simple,  unassuming,  ob- 
scure mechanic  at  the  Volkswagen  factory 
there  (a  family  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  I .  but  once  things  were  different 
His  was  a  name  to  be  reckoned  with 

He  had  a  reputation  to  protect  and  en- 
hance; and  now.  Just  as  he  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  his  Immortality  under  the  smil- 
ing aspect  of  HlnxmJer.  Stangl  an  SS  officer 
who  had  ascended  from  the  ranks  by  virtue 
of  his  gifts  as  a  production  engineer  and 
traffic  manager  found  that  all  his  know-how 
availed  nothing  against  the  slow  burning  of 
Jewish  flesh  ShAmefacedly  he  had  to  call 
upon  Berlin  t.^  send  him  their  best  burning- 
man 

It  turned  out  there  was  nothing  to  it 
Some  flesh  burns  better  than  some  other 
fresh— old  flesh  better  than  young,  female 
better  than  male,  with  children  somewhere 
in  between.  It  was  that  .simple  Old  l.ndles 
burned  best  Accordingly  the  technicians 
stacked  them  right  this  time,  and  burned 
them  fast    "Output"  picked  up  wonderfully 

It  Is  impossible  to  go  on  this  way.  making 
phases  and  clauses  out  of  unutterable  ob- 
scenities. Jean-FYan(jols  Stelner,  as  he  must. 
builds  his  narrative  history  of  the  rls*"  and 
fall  of  Trebllnka  out  of  such  materials,  pain- 
fully piecing  together  the  thousand  frag- 
ments gleaned  from  the  camp's  oral  tradi- 
tions and  the  testimony  of  two-score  sur- 
vivors, the  prudential  Germaru  having  de- 
stroyed all  the  records  they  had  so  assldi- 
ously  kept  And  Stelner.  who  was  a  child 
when  his  father  and  many  members  of  his 
family  were  deported  from  Prance  to  the 
death  camps  omits  nothing,  as  If  to  omit 
the  "smallest  ■  detail  would  be  *o  betray  the 
solemn  duty  reposed  with  him  by  the  dead 

Inconcluslveness  !s  made  thereby  an  In- 
escapable moral  obllsjatlon.  .^s  It  Is  also  the 
obligation  of  the  comprehensive  historian. 
the  archivist:  but  whether  It  is  consistent 
with  the  art  of  narrative  Is  quite  another 
matter  Possibly,  critical  categories  are  sim- 
ply not  relevant  in  dealing  wl'h  the  holo- 
caust, are  beggared  and  made  to  seem 
frivolous  by  the  overpowering  magnitude  of 
the  event  A3  with  a  sacred  test,  everything 
must  be  included.  It  is  a  holy  obligation, 
each  nail  In  the  coffin  must  be  recorded,  and 
there  must  be  no  end  to  it  The  count  must 
go  on,  the  roll  taken,  the  deeds  recorded  long 
after  everyone  has  stopped  listening — as 
indeed  everyone  has;  long  past  the  time 
when  some  semblance  of  response  was  still 
possible.  Then  it  must  begin  again,  for  there 
can  be  no  rele.ise 

But  Stelners  book  Is  not  only  a  mourn- 
ful catalogue  of  the  dead  It  Is  not  even 
essentially  that.  It  poses  problems  of  an- 
other order  "Trebllnka"  Is  a  tale,  not  of 
defeat,  but  of  triumph;  not  of  extermina- 
tion but  of  vindication  and  transcendence — 
at  least  In  intention :  an  answer  to  the 
sabra's  unbearable,  furious  and  unforgiving 
question  to  their  elders  How  could  it  have 
happened''  How  could  the  Jews  of  Europe 
have  gone  to  their  slaughter  like  six  mil- 
lion lambs,  wl'h  hardly  a  shot  Rred.  a  Nazi 
throat  r'pped.  a  skull  shattered""  In  his  at- 
tempt to  account  for  this  unfathomable 
mystery,  Stelner.  apparently  feeling,  and 
rightly  so,  that  mere  history  will  not  serve. 
repairs  to  the  modes  of  narrative-  a  kind 
of  fictionalized  history;  and  In  choosing  this 
method,  he  mvjst  submit  to  other  criteria 
By  thoee.  he  falls:  he  makes  Indifferent 
Action  of  history's  starkest  event.  History 
and  art  diminish  rather  than  intensify  each 
other 


If  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  regard  the 
holocaust  as  material  for  art.  if  we  can  for 
one  moment  permit  ourselves  to  Indulge 
that  monstrous  prospect,  however  much  we 
think  It  a  desecration,  then  we  must  allow 
that  Trebllnka  provided  truly  incomparable 
opportunities  for  high  art.  Concurrent  with 
the  extermination,  a  mood  of  revolt  was  de- 
veloping In  a  handful  of  men,  though  never 
more  than  a  relative  few  of  the  camp's  "per- 
manent '  population  of  a  thousand,  those 
selected  for  their  strength  and  willingness 
(eagerness.  In  some  Instances)  to  adminis- 
ter the  will  of  their  masters. 

"Kurt  Pranz"  (the  Stangl  "character" — 
only  the  names  have  been  changed)  was 
no  simple  killer  He  was  a  physician  of  souls, 
even  an  artist  manque  (In  fact  he  had  once 
studied  music — with  a  Jew,  of  course — In  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  professional  )  His  mani- 
fest objective  was  to  create  a  new  breed  of 
men — "perfect  slaves"  who  upon  their  own 
Initiative  undertake  to  carry  out  the  mas- 
ter plan  of  their  universal  death.  Stangl 
wanted      good"   slaves 

About  the  Judenrat — the  privileged  Jews 
who  lived  rather  well  on  small  favors — we 
already  know  as  much  as  we  can  bear.  The 
others,  most  of  them,  yielded  to  Pranz's 
strategies  of  "moral  disarmament,"  about 
which  we  have  been  Instructed  by  such 
works  as  Bruno  Bettelhelm's  "The  Informed 
Heart"  the  Ingenious  processes  of  attrition, 
corrosion,  corruption,  dehumanlzatlon  by 
which  men  were  made  wholly  malleable, 
ready  to  do  anything  so  long  as  It  was  not 
done  to  them,  or  not  all  at  once,  or  not 
Immediately  To  achieve  his  end.  Franz  knew 
he  had  to  Induce  what  amounted  to  mass 
psychosis — the  Impossible  belief  In  the  face 
of  clear  and  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary  that  there  was  some  hope  that  If 
one  would  only  comply  perfectly,  he  would 
remain   the  last  man  alive. 

All  this  took  art  In  both  the  figurative  and 
the  exact  sense — creative  Imagination.  Like 
any  other  artist.  Pranz  took  Infinite  pains. 
He  wanted  not  only  good  slave.s  but  happy 
ones  To  create  the  Impression  that  Treb- 
llnka was  a  place,  not  Just  a  gas  chamber. 
m  fact  a  congenial  spa  set  In  attractive 
countryside,  he  could  not  allow  the  trains 
to  deadend  amidst  the  weeds,  as  they  did 

He  had  a  delightful  station  painted,  com- 
plete with  trompel'oell  doors  and  windows. 
In  gay  and  pleasant  colors,  along  with  charm- 
ing directional  signs  and  a  wooden  clock  re- 
markable for  Its  verisimilitude,  which  read 
an  eternal  3  o'clock.  For  the  supreme  touch, 
he  laid  in  real  flower  beds:  the  whole  scene 
resembled.  Stelner  reports,  "a  pretty  station 
In  a  little  provincial   town." 

To  complete  the  ghastly  theatrical  spec- 
tacle. Trebllnka  wis  transformed  Into  a 
model  medieval  fortified  town.  Genocide  had 
become.  In  Its  corvsummatlon  as  art.  sheer 
'cit.sc'i— bad  art  of  the  Teutonic  variety;  sen- 
timental, pretty,  lachrymose,  cloying,  nos- 
talgic. gemiitUch — a  stage  setting  for  Vien- 
nese opera 

Predlct.ably.  "Trebllnka"  exsicerbated  Jew- 
ish feellns;  upon  Its  publication  In  France, 
m  a  way  reminiscent  of  the  shocked  outrage 
over  Hannah  Arendt's  "Elchmann"  Stelner 
had  dared  to  say  that  not  all  Jews  were  Mac- 
cAbeec  and  Bar  Kochbas;  that  some  cravenly 
betrayed  their  people;  that  the  heroism  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  wtis  In  scarce  supply  else- 
where: that  the  fatalistic  or  God-lntoxlcat-ed 
■■htetl  Jews  who  were  systematically  brutal- 
ized and  unmanned  by  the  Nazis'  demonic 
science  were  hardly  capable  of  acts  of  splen- 
dor and  gallantry, 

FVsr  Stelner.  that  some  Jews  could  revolt 
at  all  is  the  true  miracle.  But  his  French 
denouncers  didn't  wait  to  finish  the  book 
before  writing  their  vituperative  press  re- 
leases and  Stelner  may  expect  more  of  the 
same  here  The  Intolerable  point  Ls  this 
T'here  Is  no  way  of  "understanding"  Tre- 
bllnka and  Stelner's  attempts  at  an  account 


acceptable  to  reason  are  no  more  adequate 
( though  they  are  more  admirahle)  than  those 
of  the  official  apologists 

Perhaps  It  Is  beside  the  point  to  fault 
Stelner's  awesome  book  for  falling  to  bring 
the  dead  t>ack  to  Imagined  life  on  the  printed 
page  or  making  great  drama  of  their  ex- 
tinction. When  there  was  nothing  left  to  hope 
for.  the  Jew's  revolted,  killed  some  Nazis  and 
Ukrainian  Fascists,  and  fled  t-i  the  forest. 
Of  the  600  who  escaped,  only  40  were  still 
alive  when  the  Red  .Army  arrived  a  year  later. 
The  others  had  been  destroyed,  one  by  one. 
by  Polish  peas.mts.  partisans  of  the  Armla 
Krajowa.  Ukrainian  F^clst  bands,  deserters 
from  the  Wehrmacht.  the  Gestajx)  and  sj^ecUal 
units  of  the  German  Army.  TTie  survivors  are 
still  alive  to  bear  witness  to  Trebllnka. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  flnal  meaning  of  the 
holocaust — to  bear  witness.  Perhaps  some 
events  In  human  history  can  never  be  trans- 
formed Into  art  Perhaps  they  must  ren^aln 
permanently  unasslmllable.  absolutely  and 
ultimately  resistant  to  the  Imagination — 
the  occasion,  solely,  for  endless,  numb  rep- 
etition, a  permanent  memorial  for  a  per- 
petual day  of  awe  We  are  meant  to  exult  In 
the  revolt  We  cannot.  There  Is  no  catharsis, 
nor  can  there  ever  be  The  final  pathos  and 
tragic  Irony  of  Stelner's  terrible  chronicle  Is 
not  of  his  making.  Instead  of  leading  us  back 
•o  the  wisdom  of  the  Jews-  a  beautiful,  fool- 
ish faith  in  the  divine  fires  In  nun  and  In 
the  Messianic  hope  of  deliverance — Trebllnka. 
and  all  the  literature  of  the  holocaust,  leads 
ijs  back  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Gentiles,  to  a 
radical  pessimism  about  human  nature  Itself 


A  NATIONAL  FARM  DAY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  in  the  "Farmers  Forum  Sec- 
tion" of  the  Fareo  Forum  for  Friday, 
May  12,  published  at  Fargo.  N  Dak  .  ap- 
pears an  article  entitled  "Why  Not  Set 
Up  a  National  Farm  Day?" 

We  have  very  appropriately  estab- 
lished Labor  Day  in  recognition  of  the 
great  contributions  labor  has  made  and 
makes  to  our  economy  and  society. 
Farmers  are  an  equally  important  .seg- 
ment of  our  national  economy.  They 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  that  is  the 
key  to  sustaining  life.  They  work  longer 
hours  than  any  other  major  .segment  of 
our  economy  and  for  less  income. 

Farmers  are  so  efficient  that  though 
their  numbers  have  dechned  more  than 
.50  percent  In  the  last  20  years,  the  pro- 
duction of  field  crops  has  been  doubled 
or  tripled  This  same  efficiency  Is  re- 
flected in  the  production  of  almost  every 
other   agricultural   commodity. 

It  is  a  widely  acknowledge(i  fact  that 
the  American  consumer  pays  less  for  bet- 
ter food  than  any  other  consumer  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  in  1966  it  only  required  8 
hours  of  work  a  week  to  purchase  the 
food  requirements  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can family.  This  Is  far  less  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world. 

Farming  is  a  business  that  involves 
more  risk  than  any  other  major  indus- 
try A  hailstorm  can  destroy  a  farmer's 
crop  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  His  crop 
can  be  totally  destroyed  by  plant  diseases 
such  as  rust  in  wheat  Insects  have 
plagued  farmers  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  A  crop  can  also  be  lost  completely 
through  drought  or  many  other  natural 
hazards 

The  accomplishments  and  contrlbu- 
tion,s  of  .American  agriculture  are  many. 
The  excellent  article  on  this,  written  by 
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the  farm  editor  of  the  Fargo  Forum,  Mr. 
ALf  Olsen,  presents  a  very  powerful  argu- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  "Na- 
tional Farm  Day  '  which  would  recognize 
our  country's  farmers  as  labor  Ls  recog- 
nized by  Labor  Day. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  so  highly  of  Mr. 
Olsen's  suggestion  that  I  am  seriously 
considering  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  establish  such  a  day.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  written 
by  Mr.  Alf  Olsen  be  included  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Not  Set  Up  National  Farm  Day? 
(By  Alf  T   Olsen  I 

Why  not  a  "Farm  Day?" 
I  realize  that  it's  a  little  late.  But  with 
everyone  and  everything  else  In  the  United 
States  having  a  special  day  or  week,  Isn't  It 
about  that  time  that  the  nation's  farmer 
was  recognized  with  a  day  of  his  own? 

We  have  Labor  Day.  Law  Day,  Mother's 
Day.  Father's  Day.  Memorial  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Ground  Hog  Day,  Columbus  Day, 
Flag  Day,  Arbor  Day,  etc.  The  list  Is  almost 
endless,  and  when  you  add  the  special  weeks 
It  Is  endless. 

This  could  well  be  used  as  the  best  argu- 
ment against  another  special  day — there  are 
too  many  of  them  already.  But  actually  there 
are  relatively  few  special  days  that  mean 
much  to  the  general  population  today. 

Setting  aside  one  day  each  year  as  Farm 
Day  could  focus  the  attention  of  the  entire 
nation  on  one  of  the  most  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  nation's  economy — agriculture. 
Without  agriculture  and  It'  capacity  to 
produce  food  in  abundance — and  of  high 
quality — the  United  States  would  not  today 
be  considered  a  world  leader. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  we  as 
Americans  would  be  able  to  maintain  this 
position  of  world  leadership  without  the 
farmer.  Millions  throughout  the  world  owe 
their  lives  to  American  agricultural  know- 
how. 

The  fact  that  the  average  American  is  bet- 
ter fed.  better  clothed,  and  better  housed,  Is 
almost  directly  attributable  to  agriculture. 

Yet,  when  a  voice  Is  raised  on  the  farmer's 
behalf  there  are  cries  of  protest  .  .  .  from 
housewives  who  say  that  food  prices  are  too 
high  .  .  .  from  businessmen  who  say  that 
farmers  get  too  much  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  from  city  dwellers  looking 
enviously  at  country  living. 

Some  of  these  criticisms  are  no  doubt 
Justified — but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer.  Often  as  not  they  can  be  laid  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  ambitious  politician  or  gov- 
ertmient  bureaucrat,  seeking  to  perpetuate 
himself  In  office  or  Job. 

To  recite  recent  statistics  on  the  decline  of 
farm  Income  and  the  Increase  of  farm  pro- 
duction costs  Is  almost  a  useless  task  these 
days     Again    and    again,    farm-state    news- 
papers, farm  magazines,  farm  organizations, 
etc    have  pointed  to  the  Inequities  In  today's 
farm  Income  when  compared  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 
Why  do  farmers  stay  on  the  land? 
Why  does  the  sun  rise  In  the  Ea.-^t? 
Perhaps   farming   is  destined   to  make  Its 
exit  as   a  way  of  life  In  the  United  States. 
Recent  trends  certainly  indicate  that  this  is 
a  distinct  possibility. 

However,  the  history  of  collective  farms — 
government  operated — In  the  Communist 
countries  of  the  world,  should  warn  us  that 
this  type  of  mammoth-scale  farming  Is  not 
the  best.  Comniunlst  governments  have  re- 
trenched in  their  collective-farming  efforts 
and  are  permitting  the  individual  farmer  to 
have  his  own  piece  of  land  to  work  for 

himself,  not  the  benevolent  central  govern- 


ment, or  the  large  corporate  operator.  In 
many  instances,  without  this  individual  pro- 
duction, a  shortage  of  certain  foods  would 
develop  in  the  Communist  countries. 

Recognition  of  the  farmer's  contribution 
to  our  well-being  is  long  overdue. 

There  have  been  sporadic  attempts  to  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  our  natural  re- 
sources by  civic  and  private  groups,  and  by 
private  agencies.  None  of  these  have  gone 
very  far. 

What's  needed  Is  one  day  in  the  year — 
much  like  Labor  Day — when  the  nation 
pauses  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
farmer  to  our  continued  existence.  Some 
may  suggest  Thanksgiving  Day  as  already 
recognizing  much  of  what  has  been  said  here. 
It  just  doesn't  fit  the  bill. 

There  should  be  national  legislation  es- 
tablishing Farm  Day  m  a  legal  holiday 
throughout  the  land. 

It  could  be  m  the  spring  when  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  first  emerges  ...  it  could 
be  In  mid-summer  when  the  farmer's  handi- 
work Is  profusely  demonstrated  ...  or  It 
could  be  In  fall  as  the  harvest  machinery 
begins  to  roll  across  the  land. 

It  really  doesn't  make  too  much  difference 
when  Farm  Day  Is.  What's  Important  Is  that 
farmers  should  be  recognized — and  perhaps 
In  that  way  some  of  the  truth  about  farmers 
win  become  a  fact  and  not  fiction  from  some 
urbanlte's  guesses  on  how  the  farmer  is 
faring. 

Why  not  a  Farm  Day? 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  THROUGH  ITS 
BUSINESSMEN'S  PEACE  CORPS 
HELPS    OUR    FRIENDS    ABROAD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  1967  issue  of  the  Kiwanls  maga- 
zine, appears  an  article  explaining  the 
philosophy,  operations  and  projects  of 
tiie  International  Executive  Service 
Corps,  or  lESC,  as  It  is  known. 

In  this  era  of  continual  denigration  of 
Americans  abroad  as  being  grasping  and 
self-serving,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  indicate  that  the  "Real 
American"  is  definitely  not  an  "Ugly 
American."  Here  is  clear  evidence  of 
dedication,  service  and  harmonious  as- 
sociation with  friends  abroad  on  the  part 
of  volunteers  In  the  lESC.  These  top- 
flight executives  are  demonstrating  that 
America  is  willing  to  share  its  know-how 
with  developing  nations  and  has  evi- 
denced substantial  success  in  all  arpas  of 
business  management,  whatever  the 
product  or  service. 

Mr.  Frank  Pace,  president  of  lESC.  is 
quoted  in  the  article  as  saying : 

It  Is  highly  gratifying  to  discover  how 
many  successful  American  buslneesmen  will 
freely  give  of  their  effort  and  experience  to 
help  strengthen  free  enterprise  in  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
helped  start  this  program  and  to  view  its 
present  successes.  I  have  seen  tangible 
evidence  abroad  of  this  sharing  of  Amer- 
ican business  techniques  and  technology. 
This  program  is  an  imqualified  success, 
as  is  most  everything  to  which  American 
business  puts  Its  hand.  It  is  a  success 
because  of  sound  planning  and  imple- 
mentation by  dedicated  professionals  in 
their  respective  fields.  I  urge  close  read- 
ing of  this  article  by  all,  but  especially 
by  my  colleagues,  as  this  Is  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  success  that  could  be  en- 
joyed by  all  our  aid  programs. 

instance  after  instance  of  success  is 
outlined  In  this  article,  and  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  this  well-deserved 
recognition  of  the  "Real  American"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retired   CoNsro-TANTS   Abroad — Retired   U.S. 
ExECtrrrvES    Are    Doing    Challenging    and 
UsErtJL  Work  for  Their  Country  as  Con- 
sultants TO  Businesses  Abroad 
(By  Duane  Valentry) 
Carl    Anderson   and   his  wife,   Edith,   were 
finally   taking   that   trip  they  had  promised 
themselves.   Carl   had   shortly   before  retired 
after   fortv    vears   as   an  executive   with   the 
A  &  P  Poo"d  Stores,  and  the  couple  were  on  a 
plane  bound  for  Maracalbo,  Venezuela. 

This  was  no  pleasure  trip,  however.  Carl 
was  now  a  consultant  In  the  food  Industry, 
and  had  agreed  to  go  to  Maracalbo  as  an 
International  Executive  Service  Corps  volun- 
teer to  help  out  a  supermarket  chain  that 
was  ha\'lng  difficulties.  While  Anderson  makes 
$250  a  day  as  a  consultant,  in  Venezuela  he 
would  work  for  no  salary,  and  the  company 
he  was  advising  would  pay  only  his  expenses. 
At  Caracas  Carl  stopped  off  to  get  the 
thinking  of  a  group  of  men  he  knew  well — 
suppliers.  "Simply  by  talking  to  them  and 
exchanging  ideas,"  says  Carl,  now  back  home, 
"showing  that  we  had  an  interest  In  their 
problems  too.  we  were  able  to  get  a  better 
deal  for  the  grocery  chain." 

Today  scores  of  Carl  Andersons  are  acting 
as  volunteers  for  lESC  as  short-term  con- 
sultants for  privately  owned  business  con- 
cerns in  newly  developing  nations.  To  fill 
these  jobs,  lESC  draws  upon  retired  Ameri- 
can business  executives  with  general  or  spe- 
cialized management  experience  or  mid- 
career  executives  who  want  to  broaden  their 
experience.  A  private,  nonprofit  organization 
directed  and  managed  by  businessmen,  lESC 
has  been  formed  to  help  Improve  the  per- 
formance of  these  foreign  businesses. 

"Essentially  In  the  fields  of  general  man- 
agement, production,  marketing  and  finan- 
cial control,"  says  a  brochure,  "lESC  rnake^ 
available  on  request  experienced  executives 
for  Umlted  periods  of  time,  usually  three  to 
six  months,  to  advise  the  management  of  en- 
terprises seeking  assistance,  and  to  help  im- 
plement the  recommendations  made.  lESC 
deals  directly  with  Individual  businesses,  and 
not  through  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  host  country." 

At  the  moment  projects  are  active  or  under 
consideration  In  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  South  and  East  Asia.  The 
organization  has  no  plans  to  send  men  to 
the  more  advanced  countries  of  Europe  and 
other  places  where  business  has  attained  a 
reasonable   degree  of  sophistication. 

This  "gray  flannel  peace  corps"  was  sug- 
gested bv  several  people.  Including  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana.  In  1963,  in  a  key- 
note address  at  the  thirteenth  International 
Management  Congress,  David  Rockefeller, 
president  of  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
proposed  a  similar  Idea.  "It  Is  my  suggestion." 
he  said,  "that  private  companies  In  the  in- 
dustrialized nations — In  addition  to  pur- 
suing their  own  Investment  opportunities 
abroad — volunteer  to  send  members  of  their 
management  to  work  In  the  developing 
areas." 

By  June  1964  the  lESC  had  been  formed 
and  was  being  hailed  by  President  Johnson 
as  an  "inspiring  example  of  sane  and  sensible, 
responsible  and  constructive  cooperation  be- 
tween government  and  private  enterprise." 
By  March  1  of  this  year,  nearly  five  hundred 
commercial  and  Industrial  firms  In  thirty- 
eight  countries  had  Initiated  requests;  165 
projects  had  been  completed;  eighty-eight 
were  active;  In  flfty-elght  others  executives 
had  been  assigned;  and  170  new  projects 
had  been  accepted.  Despite  Its  youth.  lESC 
is  a  success. 
Funds  from  the  Agency  for  International 
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Development  lAIDi  have  financed  the  ven- 
ture In  part,  meeting  some  two-thirds  or  the 
costs.  lESC  Itself  raised  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  private  business  and 
industry 

lESC's  full-time  president  Is  Frank  Pace, 
Jr  .  a  former  president  of  General  Dynamics 
and  Secretary-  of  the  Army  under  President 
Truman  He  heads  a  staff  made  up  of  both 
salaried  officers  and  volunteers,  most  of  them 
retired  corporate  executives  who  give  their 
time  to  help  recruit  others  like  themselves 
for  overseas  assignments  "It  Is  highly  grati- 
f'.Tng."  savs  P^ice.  "to  discover  how  many 
successful  .American  businessmen  will  freely 
^ive  of  'heir  efi'>rt  and  experience  to  help 
strengthen  free  enterprise  In  the  developing 
nations  " 

Companies  needing  help  can  write  to  lESC 
headquarters  ,U  545  Madison  Avenue  In  New 
York  or  to  their  nearest  lESC  director  Direc- 
tors are  located  In  Mexico.  Panama.  El  Salva- 
dor. Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia.  Peru.  T\irkey, 
Greece,  Iran.  Lebanon,  Thailand,  Singapore. 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Nationalist  China 
•  Taiwan)    and  South  Korea. 

The  serv.ce  Is  not  a  glveaw.iy  Firms  accept- 
ing assistance  must  pay  a  fee  commensurate 
with  their  ability  to  pay.  and  must  also  pro- 
vide round-trip  air  fare  for  the  volunteer 
.md  his  wife  Firms  receive  help  for  about 
31000  to  J1500  a  month,  well  below  the  nor- 
mal fee  charged  by  a  commercial  consultant 
;n  the  US 

With  names  of  nearly  three  thousand  vol- 
unteers on  flle  lESC  often  finds  that  It  has 
just  the  right  man  for  a  particular  Job.  fully 
screened  and  ready  to  go  A  processing  sys- 
tem keeps  the  organization  up  to  date  on  the 
new  applications  that  come  In  dally 

At  the  same  time  we  are  rapidly  stepping 
up  our  search  operations,  which  are  designed 
to  locate  specific  men  for  specific  projects." 
iays  a  sta.T  member  "So  far  we  have  en- 
countered no  requests  for  executives  we 
have  been  unable  to  fill.  The  quality  of  the 
men  we  have  sent  abroad  Is  attested  by  the 
excellent  letters  of  commendation  from 
the  client  companies  themselves.  Finding 
the  man  for  the  Job  is  sort  of  like  playing 
detective — vou  do  a  lot  of  investigating  You 
pore  over  the  files  You  call  everybody  who 
might  be  able  to  help.  You've  got  to  do  a 
lot  of  digging,  but  you  finally  come  up  with 
just    the    right    man    for    the    right    Job" 

A  request  for  assistance  Is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  visit  from  an  lESC  representatl'. e, 
who  evaluates  the  project,  draws  up  an 
agreement  as  to  the  type  of  assistance  re- 
quired, and  prepares  a  letter  of  understand- 
ing covering  such  matters  as  the  duration  of 
the  project,  fee  to  be  paid,  support  to  be 
given  the  volunteer,  and  termination  ar- 
rangements 

"lESC  provides  service  only  where  the 
necessary  assistance  cannot  be  obtained  lo- 
cally, either  because  of  Its  cost  or  because 
:t  Is  not  available  "  says  another  staff  me.-n- 
ber  Expenence  has  shown  that  a  thre«- 
to  four-month  assignment  Is  usually  ade- 
quate, with  a  later  follow-up  assignment  in 
some  cases  The  function  of  the  lESC  execu- 
tive Is  only  to  help  an  enterprise,  not  to  run 
it  ' 

For  most  assignments,  volunteers  need  not 
know  a  foreign  language,  because  the  man- 
agers of  high-level  overseas  firms  speak  Eng- 
lish Neverthe!es<i  many  have  found  that  it 
helps  to  study  the  language  on  their  own 
before  starting  out,  since  even  a  smattering 
of  the  firms  national  language  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  workers  and  aid  In  establish- 
ing rapport 

"A  facto-  that  could  be  discovered  only 
through  experience  "  says  Pace.  "Is  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  American  businessmen, 
particularly  after  they  have  retired  to  do 
something  lor  their  country  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  There  seems  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  such  businessmen  will 


be   available    In    large   numbers    for   service 
overseas  In  this  program." 

Carl  Anderson  was  the  first  lESC  volunteer 
sent  out  to  aid  the  food  Industry  of  another 
country.  Though  he  was  61  when  he  heard 
of  lESC.  It  didn't  take  him  long  to  agree  to 
go  to  Venezuela  for  two  months. 

"I  finally  said  yes."  he  recalls  now.  "One 
looks  at  himself  and  wonders  \.i  he  can  help. 
He  wants  to  help  his  country,  other  coun- 
tries, other  people." 

Before  leaving  on  his  assignment.  Carl  was 
completely  briefed  on  the  project,  the  com- 
pany, the  country,  and  the  part  he  was  ex- 
pected to  play.  Though  his  forte  was  pur- 
chasing, after  forty  years  In  the  food  busi- 
ness he  felt  he  knew  all  phases  of  It.  Stop- 
ping off  to  meet  suppliers  gave  him  the  "In" 
he  needed  to  start  off.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
Maracalbo  to  meet  with  officials  of  the  com- 
pany he  was  to  serve. 

When  you  come  In,  you're  suspect  at 
first,"  he  says  "But  I  Just  told  them,  Tm 
here  to  help  you  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week  '  Soon  they  were  friendly 
and  cooperative." 

The  Job  was  no  cinch  Carl  soon  saw.  how- 
ever, where  the  trouble  lay.  'Anyone  experi- 
enced in  business  could  tell  where  they  could 
do  better,"  he  says.  "They  were  very  recep- 
tive to  suggestions — and  I  always  made  it 
clear  that  my  ideas  were  suggestions,  not 
orders,  .\fter  a  few  days  they  wanted  to  act 
right  away,  and  I  had  to  tell  them  to  slow 
down  a  little  and  think  over  the  recom- 
mendations " 

Carl  reviewed  buying,  sales,  advertising, 
warehousing.  transportation.  accounting, 
and  company  records.  He  visited  other  chain 
stores  and  Independents  and  checked  their 
prices,  suggested  a  company  training  pro- 
gram and  a  policy  of  promotion  from  within 
the  ranks,  and  pointed  out  how  the  com- 
pany could  reduce  Inventory  Reorganization 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  slowly,  he  em- 
phasized: time  was  necessary  in  making  these 
changes.  He  also  had  the  company  subscribe 
to  SuperTnarket  News,  which  would  suggest 
marketing,  merchandising,  and  promotion 
Ideas.  Finally,  Carl  proposed  tighter  security 
measures  to  protect  against  the  recurrence 
of  an  early  robbery  by  a  band  of  guerrillas. 

During  this  time  Carl's  wife  acted  as  his 
secretary,  handling  paper  work  and  typing 
the  25-page  report  he  left  company  officials. 

lESC  volunteers  don't  always  have  as  easy 
a  time  of  It  as  Carl  did.  "I  don't  believe  one 
of  the  men  who  has  gone  out  has  had  a 
completely  clear  Idea  of  what  he  faced,"  says 
Prank  Pace  "Adding  to  the  difficulty  Is  the 
fact  that  It's  not  easy  for  foreign  business- 
men to  discuss  their  problems  In  terms  their 
American  counterparts  can  imderstand  " 

For  example.  Pace  tells  the  story  of  Otto 
Berwlnd.  who  discovered  that  the  Panama 
retail  firm  he  was  sent  to  advise  had  no 
credit  system  During  his  time  In  Panama  he 
had  no  office  or  secretary  at  his  disposal,  and 
had  to  live  In  a  modest  hotel  Yet  he  changed 
the  management  structure  of  the  company, 
one  of  the  town's  leading  businesses,  estab- 
lished a  credit  system,  and  led  a  competing 
companv  to  ask  for  lESC  aid  He  had  such 
a  good  time  doing  it  that  he  is  now  on  his 
third  lESC  assignment 

Arthur  K.  Fox.  68  years  old,  found  that 
the  chief  problem  of  the  company  he  under- 
took to  advise,  one  of  Panama's  largest  re- 
tailers, lay  in  fragmentation  of  effort  The 
corporation's  seven  divisions  were  headed  by 
the  seven  children  of  the  family  that  owned 
It.  Some  of  the  divisions  were  not  doing  well, 
and  without  cooperation  between  them  the 
poor  ones  remained  poor.  The  corporation 
was  going  In  seven  different  directions,  and 
so  was  the  family.  Tact,  objectivity,  and 
business  know-how  acquired  over  decades 
enabled  Pox  to  untangle  the  knot  to  every- 
one's satisfaction  and  benefit.  Fox  was  even 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  family! 

For  most  of  the  volunteers  the  excitement. 


adventure  and  other  satisfactions  more  than 
outweigh  the  problems.  Robert  E.  O'Brtan.  In 
his  70s  when  assigned  to  Nicaragua,  took  his 
grandchildren  along  'to  learn  Spanish  "  The 
one-time  meat  packing  entrepreneur,  college 
president,  and  Iowa  secretary  of  state  assisted 
a  slaughterhouse  in  simplifying  lt,«  account- 
ing procedures.  Improving  Its  sales  organiza- 
tion, and  modernizing  its  buying  techniques. 

A  64-year-old  former  New  England  leather 
goods  executive.  Emll  J.  Schneider,  was  sent 
by  lESC  to  ft  tannery  In  Tabriz  In  northwest 
Iran  to  advise  it  on  modern  production 
methods,  help  it  lower  costs,  and  suggest 
ways  of  expanding  Its  market.  Not  only  did 
Emll  revitalize  the  tannery,  but  he  and  his 
wife  had  the  time  of  their  lives  In  Iran,  a 
place  they  might  never  have  seen  but  for  this 
experience. 

Henry  L.  Kronstadt  took  his  shoes  off  when 
he  arrived  at  work  each  day.  to  protect  the 
fine  wood  floors  of  the  villa  that  housed  the 
Bangkok  advertising  company  with  which  he 
worked.  His  office  wasn't  modern,  but  it  had 
a  "spirit  house"  and  a  statue  of  Buddha,  and 
his  secretary  greeted  him  with  fresh  flowers 
every  day  He  and  his  wife  and  daughter  en- 
Joyed  classical  TTial  dances  and  ate  In  Thai 
style  while  living  In  a  fine  rented  house  in  a 
tropical  setting,  complete  with  swimming 
pool  and  coconut  trees. 

Joseph  L.  Rapmund.  former  president  of 
Burroughs  Business  Machines,  Limited,  in 
Toronto,  put  in  a  three-month  stint  with 
the  Industrial  Mining  and  Development  Bank 
of  Iran,  providing  guidance  In  Its  evaluation 
of  loan  applicants.  He  then  stayed  on  In  the 
Middle  East  to  serve  as  lESC's  country  di- 
rector, first  in  Iran,  then  in  Lebanon. 

In  his  successful  effort  to  help  Television 
of  Iran,  Richard  L  Spears,  formerly  with 
RKO  General.  Incorporated,  set  up  an  en- 
tirely new  programing  schedule  and  boosted 
revenue  60  per  cent  during  his  stay,  while 
dropping  operating  costs  fr'im  2  to  3  ;>er  cent. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  fact  about  the 
lESC  volunteer  for  the  average  businessman 
abroad  Is  that  he  Is  there  just  to  serve,  and 
has  no  material  motive  tor  giving  of  his 
time.  Hence  he  presents  an  Image  of  the 
American  businessman  vastly  different  from 
the  stereotyp>e  of  the  grasping,  self-seeking 
.American  they  had  come  to  accept. 

Writes  an  lESC  client  in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil, 
about  the  work  done  for  his  firm  by  volun- 
teer Harold  F  Stebblns  retired  vice-president 
of  the  Ely  Walker  clothing  firm:  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  type  of  service  offered  to  us 
by  lESC  would  be  of  great  value  to  many 
firms,  probably  the  majority  of  companies  In 
this  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  once  your 
organization  becomes  better  known  you  will 
receive  many  requests  for  assistance" 

lESC  has  many  such  letters  on  flle.  en- 
thusiastic and  filled  with  expressions  of 
praise  and  gratitude  lESC  has  had  warm 
expressions  of  approval  on  completed  proj- 
ects from  almost  every  client;  only  rarely  do 
personality  conflicts  or  past  mismanagement 
present  insoluble  problems 

Thus  prospects  for  lESC  seem  very  favor- 
able Frank  Pace  anticipates  that  his  organi- 
zation will  soon  be  able  to  handle  four  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  projects  a  year,  but  he 
emphasizes  that  lESC  Is  not  playing  the 
numbers  game  "The  executive  volunteers  we 
have  sent  abroad  have  set  very  high  stand- 
ards of  managerial  competence  and  personal 
dedication,"  he  say.s.  "and  we  do  not  Intend 
to  dilute  these  standards." 

For  the  volunteers  them.selves.  satisfaction 
Is  the  big  factor.  Says  Arthur  Fox:  "What  I 
got  out  of  this  was  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  I  am  not  a  h.xs-been  I  am  nearly  68, 
and  I  find  there  are  places  where  I  am  a  lot 
more  useful  than  I  ever  was  before.  There  Is 
a  tremendous  satisfaction  in  making  sug- 
gestions and  having  them  accepted.  It's  bet- 
ter than  getting  a  hole-ln-one." 

Harold  Stebblns  summed  up  the  feelings 
of  many  after  returning  from  his  Brazil  as- 
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signment  to  become  director  for  L.itin  Amer- 
ica on  lESC's  New  York  staff:  "The  rag  busi- 
ness was  very  good  to  me.  Now  I  have  a 
chance  to  give  something  back.  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  flag-waver,  but  we  are  also  showing 
that  Uncle  Sam  can  do  something  beside 
pump  money  Into  other  countries" 


I 


■WEST  VIRGINIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  RECEIVE  SIGNIFICANT 
AWARDS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
INTERNATIONAL  SCIENCE  FAIR — 
MORGANTOWN  STUDENTS  ARE 
STARS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Morgantown  is  the  home  of  West 
Virginia  University  on  the  campus  of 
which  was  held  that  institution's  98th 
commencement  last  Sunday,  The  uni- 
versity was  to  award  2,350  degrees  to 
graduates  at  the  commencement  and  for 
the  occasion  the  city  was  being  visited  by 
many  alumni  and  many  parents  and  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  the  graduating 
class. 

The  Sunday  Morgantown  Dominion- 
Post  that  May  14  morning  featured  not 
only  the  events  of  commencement  week- 
end but.  also,  the  award-winning  ex- 
ploits of  eight  West  Virginia  high  school 
students — the  three  stars  from  Morgan- 
town  High  School— at  the  International 
Science  Fair  in  San  Francisco, 

The  newspaper  account  of  the  award- 
winning  performances  of  the  young  West 
Virginians  in  the  International  Science 
Fair  created  real  excitement  and  an  ob- 
vious feeling  of  pride  on  the  part  of  visi- 
tors from  throughout  the  State  as  well 
as  on  the  part  of  students  and  residents 
of  Morgantown. 

According  to  the  Dominion-Post,  there 
were  eight  West  Virginia  entries  repre- 
sented at  the  San  Francisco  event — one 
of  the  largest  of  the  delegations  from  the 
50  States,  and  by  far  the  largest  delega- 
tion on  a  per  capita  basis. 

The  brightest  lights,  according  to  the 
news  account,  were  Morgantown  High 
School  students  Dorcas  JoAnne  Harley, 
15:  her  brother,  John,  17;  and  Sharon 
Bloor,  17.  Between  them,  they  earned 
five  awards — two  firsts,  a  special  merit 
award,  a  fourth,  and  an  honorable  men- 
tion. So  far  as  could  be  learned  through 
a  news  wire  service  checkup,  no  other 
high  .school  in  the  world  won  that  many 
awards. 

In  addition  to  the  three-star  partici- 
pants in  the  science  fair  from  Morgan- 
town,  Lawrence  E.  Eiselstein,  of  Hunt- 
ington, won  two  awards  for  his  metal- 
lurgical exhibit.  Four  other  West  Vir- 
ginians won  the  honor  of  entering  the 
fair,  and  all  of  them  received  awards. 

Mr.  President,  the  Morgantown  Do- 
minion-Post was  justified,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  leading  its  news  article  with  these 
paragraphs: 

West  Virginia's  Image,  that  controversial, 
nebulous  somethlng-or-other  has  taken  a 
horrible  beating  over  the  years,  despite  ef- 
forts of  some  of  the  best  minds  and  the  most 
astute  politicians  in  the  state. 

It  took  a  group  of  high  school  kids  to  give 
that  Image  one  of  Us  biggest  shots  In  the 
arm  in  years. 

They  did  It  Friday  night  and  yesterday  at 
the  wind-up  of  the  International  Science 
Pair  in  San  Francisco,  outshining  youngsters 
from  all  50  states  and  several  foreign  coun- 
tries 


Reporting  especially  on  the  activities 
and  awards  of  the  Morgantown  Harley 
sister  and  brother  team  and  that  of  Shar- 
on Bloor,  the  Dominion-Post  concluded 
with  the  following  eight  paragraphs 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  news  item  were  ordered  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Big  winner  for  Morgantown  and  West  Vir- 
ginia was  Miss  Harley,  a  15-year-old  whiz 
kid  who  wound  up  as  one  of  the  top  students 
of  the  425  entries.  She  was  awarded  first  place 
In  zoology,  the  largest  single  category  repre- 
sented, for  her  display  titled  "Identification 
of  55  Naturally-Occurring  Equine  Blood 
Factors." 

She  also  won  first  place  In  the  American 
Veterinarians'  Association  competition.  She 
will  receive.  In  addition  to  scholarships,  a 
trip  to  Dallas,  Texas  and  the  AVA  conven- 
tion. 

Miss  Harley  received  her  top  award  from. 
Glen  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Her  picture,  along  with  that 
of  Paul  B,  Re,  17,  of  Sandla,  N.M.  High 
School,  and  Mr,  Seaborg,  was  carried  coast- 
to-coast  on  United  Press  International's  uni- 
fax  picture  service. 

Her  brother,  John  17,  and  his  exhibit  on 
"Spectroscopic  Analysis,"  won  a  fourth  In 
physics  and  honorable  mention  In  the  Op- 
tical Society  of  America  competition. 

Sharon  Bloor,  17,  the  third  Morgantown 
representative,  won  the  merit  award  for  her 
exhibit  on  "Photomicrographs  of  Chromo- 
somes from  Blood  of  Patients  with  Marfans 
Syndrome," 

The  Morgantown  youngsters  will  leave  San 
Francisco  this  morning  and  will  fly  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  they  will  be  met  this  afternoon 
by  their  proud  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
B.  Harley  of  Chestnut  Ridge  Road  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Byron  M.  Bloor  of  South  Hills. 

The  Harley  youngsters  aren't  through  yet. 
Both  plan  to  spend  most  of  the  week  boning 
up  for  some  more  special  scholarship  exams 
they  plan  to  take. 

Anyone  want  to  bet  that  they  won't  win'' 


THE  ELECTRIC  POWER  INDUSTRY- 
EMERGING  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Chairman  Lee  White,  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  addressed  the  Amer- 
ican Power  Conference  In  Chicago  on 
April  25,  1967.  The  title  of  his  speech  was 
"The  Electric  Power  Industry— Emerg- 
ing Responsibilities."  This  provocative 
speech  succinctly  sums  up  the  great 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the  elec- 
tric power  industry,  an  industry  that  is 
vital  to  the  growth,  comfort,  and  safety 
of  the  Nation.  Many  of  the  things  men- 
tioned by  Chairman  White  have  also 
been  of  concern  and  study  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Electric    Power    Industry — Emerging 

Responsibilities 

(An   address   by   Lee   C.   White,   Chairman, 

Federal  Power  Commission) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  the  American  Power  Conference,  an 
organization  which  represents  such  a  broad 
cross  section  of  persons  In,  or  closely  asso- 
ciated with,  the  electric  power  Industry. 
Many  of  you  here  today  are  Involved  In  the 
actual  management  or  operation  of  power 
systems;   others  I  know  are  from  the  aca- 


demic or  research  communities;  and  a  few. 
like  myself,  represent  regulatory  agencies. 
What  lias  brought  us  together  here  is  our 
miuu:il  interest  in  efforts  of  the  electric 
power  Industry  to  continue  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  recent  years  have  marked  the  begin. 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  electric  power.  Tech- 
nology "nas  made  vast  breakthroughs  in  the 
arts  of  generation,  transmission  and  distri- 
bution which  have  enabled  the  Industry  to 
meet  the  expanding  demand  for  electric 
power  at  progressively  lower  costs.  But  as  the 
November  1965  Northeast  power  failure  in- 
dicated, low-cost  power  is  not  enough — the 
nation  has  grown  so  dependent  upon  elec- 
tricity that  even  infrequent  interruptions 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Finally,  the  In. 
creasing  emphasis  on  aesthetics  and  pollu- 
tion control  underscores  the  public's  grow. 
Ing  awareness  of  the  environmental  impact 
of  the  electric  power  industry.  Today  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  some  of  the  emerging  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  electric  power  industry 
which  these  trends  suggest. 

RELIABILITT    OF    SERVICE 

The  most  immediate  of  all  the  challenges 
facing  the  Industry  Is  that  of  assuring  a  re- 
liable power  supply.  The  Northeast  power 
failure  and  the  subsequent  studies  which 
have  been  conducted  of  the  Interconnected 
systems  throughout  the  nation  revealed  de- 
ficiencies In  coordinated  planning.  In  equip- 
ment and  In  operating  procedures  Particu- 
larly, the  studies  have  underscored  the  Im- 
portant role  which  strong  Intersystem  Inter- 
connections and  coordinated  planning  play 
In  preventing  massive  cascading  type  power 
failure. 

There  are  some  3600  separately  owned  elec- 
tric utilities  In  this  country — the  bulk  of 
which  are  electrically  linked  to  their  neigh- 
bors by  Interconnections.  These  intercon- 
nections can  help  to  stabilize  system  per- 
formance, and  thereby  Improve  the  quality 
and  reliability  of  service.  They  also  open  the 
way  to  economies  through  joint  undertak- 
ings. Interconnection,  backed  up  by  sound 
coordination.  Is  the  only  basis  on  which  3600 
separate  utilities  can  operate  efficiently  In 
terms  of  current  technology  and  mounting 
demands  for  power. 

Coordination  ci  ir.tsrconnected  systems 
Involves  Increasing  responsibilities  for  the 
management  of  each  electric  utility  Clearly 
no  single  system  can  take  independent  ac- 
tion without  affecting  its  neighbors:  nor  can 
utilities  of  an  area  or  a  region  effectively 
pl.^n  without  coordinating  with  those  In 
neighboring  areas  and  regions.  Utility  man- 
agements are  aware  of  the  Improved  economy 
and  service  reliability  which  coordinated  In- 
tersystem planning,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion make  possible  and  they  are  beginning 
to  recognize  the  need  for  regional  and  Inter- 
regional coordinated  planning  and  operation. 
The  Northeast  Power  Coordinating  Council, 
the  East  Central  Area  Reliability  Coordina- 
tion -Agreement,  and  the  Western  Systems 
Coordinating  Council  represent  forward 
steps  in  the  direction  of  creating  organiza- 
tions of  the  type  that  can  meet  this  need. 

But  encouraging  as  the  progress  has  been. 
Its  pace  must  be  quickened  If  the  Industry  Is 
to  continue  to  meet  Its  responsibilities.  Some 
existing  Interconnections  do  not  do  much 
more  than  maintain  synchronous  operation 
and  many  tie  lines  have  Insufficient  reserve 
capacity  for  suddenly  Imposed  extra  loads. 
Some  of  the  coordinating  groups  are  too 
limited  In  purpose  to  serve  adequately  as 
effective  Instruments  of  coordination  and 
others  overlap  In  purpose,  membership,  and 
geographical  areas  served.  In  addition,  all  too 
often  small  systems  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  coordinate  their  planning  and  op- 
eration on  an  equitable  basis.  This  Is  not  to 
suggest  that  these  problems  are  Insurmount- 
able, but  rather  to  Indicate  the  hurdles 
which  I  believe  must  be  overcome  If  the 
Industry  Is  going  to  realize  the  full  benefits 
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of  economy  and  reliabUlty  which  technology 
haa  made  pooelble. 

During  the  17  months  since  the  Northeast 
power  failure,  the  Commission  has  been  co- 
operating closely  with  the  industry  in  an 
intensive  analysis  of  system  reliability  These 
studies  have  reviewed  not  only  the  situation 
in  the  area  affected  by  the  Northeast  power 
failure  but  also  considered  the  problem  of 
reliability  m  its  broadest  context  Our  final 
report  which  will  be  Issued  m  the  near  fu- 
ture will  analyze  the  actions  being  t^iken 
by  the  industry  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
and  will  suggest  In  some  detail  the  further 
stepa  which  the  Commission  believes  need  to 
be  taken 

POLLUTION    CONTROL 

In  addition  to  providing  reliable  service. 
the  electric  power  industry  must  accept  lu 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  pollution 
abatement  and  control  Today,  electric  power 
generation  Is  among  the  major  causes  of  air 
contamination.  It  Is  resp«:-nslble  for  a  slg- 
nmcant  percentage  of  the  atmospheric  pol- 
lutants in  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
our  larger  cities,  and  m  many  areas  Is  the 
largest  single  source  of  sulfur  dioxide  con- 
tamination The  increasing  use  of  nuclear 
power  as  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  fossil 
'uels  will  help  alleviate  this  problem,  but 
with  the  pr-.jected  growth  In  electric  power 
demand  it  Is  reasonably  clear  that  fossil  fuel 
generation  will  also  continue  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially between  now  and  the  end  of  the 

"iTi^erefore.  the  electric  utility  Industry 
muBt  take  a  more  active  role  In  reducing  a^ 
contamination  Mine-mouth  plants  locaU^d 
away  from  urban  centers  do  not  represent  a 
complete  or  permanent  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem The  industry  must  also  attempt  to  Qud 
and  utilize  more  approprt..te  fuel  sources  and 
to  improve  technology  so  that  atmospheric 
p.,i:utanu  are  kept  to  the  minimum  level 
which  we  are  capable  to  achieving.  I  do  not 
mean  to  sugge.,t  that  considerable  progress 
'8  not  beli.g  made  In  these  areas,  but  I  do 
ijelleve  th.it  greater  emphasis  and  research 
investment  is  called  for  In  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems. 

r.iere  are  encouraging  signs  that  practical 
ee-nnc  powered  vehicles  are  being  deve.- 
oped  recently  one  of  the  the  leading  elec- 
trical equipment  manufacturers  announced 
'the  commencement  of  production  of  one 
such  vehicle  on  a  relatively  large  scaie  Cer- 
ta'nly  these  electric  vehicles  will  help  al- 
'eviate  the  acute  automotive  air  pollution 
problems  now  confronting  our  Urge  metro- 
politan areas  The  potential  market  has  great 
prom.se  for  limited  range  electric  vehicles 
and  It  offers  another  opportunity  for  this 
industry  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  battie 
against  dirty  air.  _    k„ 

The  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams  by 
electric  power  plant*  Is  also  a  significant 
problem.  Three  principal  contributory  causes 
of  this  pollution  are:  (1>  direct  deoxvgena- 
tlon  of  water  by  hydro  and  steiim  plants. 
(2i  excessive  discharge  temperatures  of  con- 
densing water  from  thermal  electric  plants; 
and  (3)  water  release  schedules  of  hydro 
plants  out  of  phase  with  downstream  flow 
requirements.  Technology  has  been  devel- 
oped to  alleviate  the  water  pollution  which 
these  operations  cause,  but  the  problem  Is  to 
find  wa's  of  accomplishing  this  within  rea- 
sonable cost  I'.mlts  This  Is  a  ta.sk  that  de- 
mands an  early  .solution. 

The  electric  power  industry  Is  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  water  'users,  making  use  of 
about  one-third  of  the  nation's  dally  water 
use.  It  Is  estimated  that  by  1980  It  will  be 
running  about  100  million  acre-feet  of  wa- 
ter through  thermal  power  plants  annually. 
»nd  consuming  about  a  million  acre  feet. 
It  may  find  itself  competing  for  the  use  of 
this  water  with  other  vital  Industries,  and 
Its  ability  to  control  pollution  of  the  water 
and  Its  willingness  to  do  so  could  weigh 
heavily  m  determining  whether  It  will  be  giv- 


en  the   right   to   obtain  needed  supplies  of 

water. 

AESTHETIC    CONSIDERATIONS 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  that 
the  government  and  Industry  must  assume 
ereater  responsibility  in  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  aesthetics  of  our  landscape  as  our 
population  and  economy  continue  to  grow. 
The  power  Industry  has  already  taken  some 
steps  In  this  direction  with  Its  efforts  to  un- 
derground new  residential  distribution  sys- 
tems .\s  a  result,  the  cost  of  underground 
distribution  has  fallen  In  the  last  few  years 
to  the  point  where  It  Is  now  only  about  I's 
times  the  cost  of  overhead  distribution  fa- 
cilities. It  may  be  expected  that  the  Installa- 
tion of  underground  facilities  In  new  resi- 
dential developments  will  accelerate  and  that 
costs  will  further  decline,  but  there  remains 
the  larger  problem  of  converting  existing 
overhead  distribution  In  older  areas  where 
conversion  costs  are  substantially  higher 
than  for  new  installations  This  problem  can- 
not be  bypassed  forever,  and  the  utilities 
should  plan  for  an  orderly  conversion  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time 

.\n  even  more  challenging  facet  of  the 
effort  to  eliminate  unattractive  facilities,  and 
one  in  which  comp:iratlvely  little  progress 
has  been  made.  Is  that  of  underground  tran.<;- 
misslon.  In  1966.  there  were  only  1,600  miles 
of  underground  high-voltage  transmission 
(69  kv  and  above  i  In  the  country  Here  It  is 
evident  that  new  technologies  will  be  re- 
quired before  large  blocks  of  power  can  be 
transmitted  long  dliitances  underground  The 
April  168  report  of  the  Commission's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Underground  Transmission 
puts  the  cost  of  138  kv  underground  lines  in 
.suburban  areas  at  about  nine  times  that  of 
overhead  lines  and  for  345  kv  at  16  times  as 
much  Factors  causing  these  higher  costs  In- 
clude expensive  trenching,  more  costly  ma- 
terial? more  man-hours  of  labor,  and  the 
need  for  line  compensation  and  complex 
cable  terminations. 

The  technical  and  economic  challentjes 
presented  by  underground  transmission  are 
great,  but  so  are  its  potential  benefits  .As  the 
suburbs  continue  to  expand  into  rural  areas 
where  the  relative  ease  of  obtaining  rights- 
of-way  has  resulted  In  the  proliferation  of 
overhead  transmission  lines,  public  pressure 
to  place  them  underground  will  Increase 
Hopefully,  this  will  create  greater  Incentives 
on  the  part  of  both  the  manufacturers  and 
the  utilities  to  attack  the  problems  involved. 
In  any  event,  however,  the  Industry  must  be 
prepared  to  respond  to  these  legitimate  de- 
mands 

Tlicre  are  other  aspects  to  aesthetic  Im- 
provement besides  undergroundlng  of  lines 
The  utlUtles  are  already  attempting  to  cam- 
ouflage or  otherwise  Improve  the  appearance 
of  various  types  of  above-ground  facilities 
It  Is  often  cilfflcult  to  recognize  a  structure 
housing  a  substation  in  a  residential  area 
from  the  surrounding  residences,  and  sub- 
stations in  rural  areas  are  often  screened 
with  natural  vegetation  or  blended  imo  the 
landscape.  Also  the  architecture  of  power 
plants  Is  becoming  a  more  Important  part  of 
their  design  Certainly,  these  efforts  to  en- 
hance the  appearance  of  facilities  make  good 
sense 

RECKEATION 

The  electric  Industry  also  has  the  opportu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  responsibility,  to  make 
a  slgnlP.cant  contribution  to  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  nation  by  the  broadest  possible 
devei'.'pment  of  recreational  facilities  at 
hvdroeiectrlc  projects.  The  average  .American 
has  more  leisure  time  today  than  ever  before 
This  Increase  In  leisure  time  makes  It  es- 
sential that  the  recreaOonal  facilities  and 
programs  avaUable  to  the  public  be  devel- 
oped so  as  to  provide  the  greatest  benetits 
for  the  largest  number  of  people. 

As  a  result  of  Commission  rulemaking  ac- 
tions In  the  past  several  years.  FPC  licensees 
are  now  required  to  assume  primary  respon- 


sibility for  de'.  eloping  comprehensive  plans 
and  programs  for  utilizing  project  proper- 
ties for  outdoor  re<-reutlon  In  1^63  the  Com- 
mission amended  lt.s  regulations  to  require 
that  a  plan  for  public  recreation  use  of  lands 
and  waters  must  be  filed  as  a  part  of  any 
application  for  a  license  for  a  hydroelectric 
project.  This  new  program  was  designed  to 
assure  that  the  general  public  will  enjoy  the 
vast  recreational  potential  of  the  lakes 
formed  by  d.ams  built  under  FPC  licenses. 
By  fully  utilizing  project  waters  and  ad- 
jacent project  hmds  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. Including  facilities  to  supply  local 
needs  for  such  activities  as  camping,  picnick- 
ing, bathing,  boating  and  lishmg.  and  the 
necessary  associated  trails,  roads  and  sanitary 
facilities,  the  electric  industry  cm  Increase 
the  resources  available  for  leisure  use. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  electric  Industry  must  meet  Its  emerg- 
ing responsibilities  with  respect  to  service 
reliability,  abatement  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, recreation  and  aesthetics  while  at  the 
same  time  continuing  lU  long-time  efforts 
to  supply  electric  power  at  declining  unit 
costs.  This  will  require  the  Industry  to  Uke 
full  advantage  of  available  technological  de- 
velopments through  utllUatlon  of  larger, 
more  efflclent  generating  units  and  higher 
volUge  transmission  networks  It  will  require 
greater  coordination  of  planning  and  opera- 
tion among  systems  and  regions  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  reduced  reserve  requirements, 
as  well  as  diversities  In  loads  and  In  mainte- 
nance requirements.  Finally,  and  perhaps 
most  important.  It  will  require  a  heavier  In- 
vestment In  research  and  development  to  find 
new.  more  efflclent  ways  of  producing  and 
distributing  power  and  to  Improve  methods 
of  system  operation  and  control. 

In  1905.  the  electric  power  companies  in 
America  spent  only  about  $45  million  for  re- 
search—lebs  than  half  of  the  $105  million 
spent  by  the  electrical  equipment  manu- 
facturers, less  than  10  percent  of  the  $536 
million  spent  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  reactor  development,  and  less  than 
one-h.Uf  of  one  percent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures by  American  industry  for  research  and 
development  in  that  year,  even  though  In 
terms  of  Investment  the  Industry  Is  the 
largest  In  the  nation.  For  years  the  electric 
power  industrv  h:is  depended  largely  upon 
the  manufacturers  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  principal  contributions  to  tech- 
nological development.  Only  recently  has  It 
begun  to  show  an  awareness  of  Its  own  re- 
sponsibility for  the  support  of  research  de- 
signed to  supply  reliable  power  In  greater 
abundance  and  at  declining  costs.  A  full 
marshalling  of  the  Industry's  resources  and 
talent  Is  necessary  to  establish  a  program  of 
research  and  development  on  the  scale  re- 
quired by  the  complexity  and  urgency  of  the 
problems. 

MORE    QrALEFIKD   PCB.SONNEL 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  talked  maliily 
about  the  industry's  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  Its  physical  resources.  But  effective- 
ness of  the  electric  power  lndustr>-  depends 
not  only  on  the  performance  and  reliability 
of  Its  physical  resources,  but  also  upon  the 
avallablUtv  of  hiunan  resources  of  a  high 
quality.  The  reservoir  of  expertise  In  design, 
operation,  planning  administration  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  electric  power  supply  is 
a  national  resource  of  great  value.  Well- 
trained,  efflclent  and  Im.iglnatlve  talent  in 
increasing  numbers  Is  a  critical  requirement 
If  the  Industry  Is  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
of  the  future. 

I  have  gained  the  Impression  In  recent 
months  that  the  Industry  Is  experiencing 
considerable  difficulty  In  attracting  top  qual- 
ity graduates  of  unlverr.ltlcs  and  technical 
schools.  In  addition.  It  appears  that  the  ma- 
jority of  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
technical  curricula  are  not  now  offering  pro- 
grams In  power  system  engineering.  Although 
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there  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this  situation,  two  seem  to  me  to  be  es- 
pecially significant:  (1)  the  failure  of  the 
industry  to  make  clear  the  extremely  chal- 
lenging problems  which  He  ahead  and  the 
high  degree  of  sophistication  necessary  to 
deal  adequately  with  those  problems,  and 
(2)  the  failure  of  the  Industry  to  create  and 
support  research  programs  either  through 
private  organizations  or  through  university 
sponsored  research. 

.\s  demands  for  power  double  and  redouble, 
talent  of  the  highest  caliber  will  be  required 
to  assure  a  reliable  bulk  power  supply  and 
to  find  new  and  better  methods  and  equip- 
ment. The  brain  drain  cannot  continue  much 
longer  without  adversely  affecting  the  entire 
Industry's  performance.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  industry,  together  with  the  academic 
conimunlty.  can  find  a  solution  to  this  most 
vexing  problem.  To  the  extent  that  the  FPC 
can  be  of  assistance  In  this  critical  area.  I 
can  pledge  our  full  coop>eratlon  and  interest. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I  believe  that  V:\t  industry  has  demon- 
strated a  desire  to  meet  its  responsibilities, 
nnd  htat  it  ti-is  or  can  develop  the  technology 
to  cope  with  the  new  emerging  responslblll- 
tl««  In  a  way  wlilch  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
public — and  at  the  .-lame  time  providing  re- 
liable service  at  low  rates  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  certainly  continue  to  co- 
operate v^lth  the  Industry  In  Identifying  and 
meeting  the  challenges  and  responsibilities 
of  the  coming  decades.  To  this  end,  the  Com- 
mission recently  completed  a  National  Power 
Survey  In  cooperation  with  all  segments  of 
the  power  Industry,  which  projected  the 
power  needs  of  the  nation  through  1980  and 
provided  a  broad  outline  for  the  comprehen- 
sive Interconnection  and  coordination  of 
power  systems  across  the  entire  nation.  We 
have  also  created  six  regional  advisory  com- 
mittees to  assist  In  the  updating  of  the  Sur- 
vey. However,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  emerging  challenges  of  meeting 
the  electric  power  requirements  of  the  na- 
tion rests  squarely  with  the  managementa  of 
the  suppliers  of  electric  power  and  electrical 
equipment  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  continue  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility and  exercise  It  In  the  public 
Interest. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— NOMINATION 
IN  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ate will  nn\v  po  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Rutherford 
M  Poats.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 
mirii.strator.  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Rutherford  M.  Poats.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator. 
.Agency  for  International  Development. 

Mr.' MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DiCK  In  the  chair* .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
firmation  of   Rutherford   M.   Poats.   of 


Virginia,   to  be  Deputy  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  Mr.  Poats  personally.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  I  have  never  seen 
him.  But  when  his  confirmation  came  to 
a  vote  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  It  was  reported  unanimously 
by  all  those  In  attendance.  As  I  recall, 
there  was  a  quorum  of  10  or  11  members 
present  at  that  time.  Thus,  on  that  basis, 
the  result  was  procedurally  correct. 

Since  that  time,  some  questions  have 
been  raised  about  Mr.  Poats  and,  there- 
fore, at  this  time,  I  should  like  to  read, 
If  I  may,  portions  of  letters  from  several 
persons  who  have  indicated  an  Interest 
in  Mr.  Poats'  appointment. 

One  of  these  letters  Is  from  Repre- 
sentative John  E.  Moss,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of 
the  House.  In  his  last  paragraph,  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  he  states: 

In  short.  Senator,  It  Is  my  view  that  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  are  the  product  of 
many  men's  mistakes  and  not  only  those  of 
Mr.  Poats.  They  are,  I  believe,  the  results 
of  years  of  Ineptness  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
In  various  aspects  of  the  conduct  of  Its 
affairs.  They  are  the  product  of  repeated 
Inability  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  and  also  the  result  of  many,  many 
years  of  French  failures.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
I  do  not  feel  the  situation  is  hopeless.  In 
recent  months  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  by  AID  which  has  been  reflected 
In  our  report  and  for  which  Mr.  Poats  should 
share  In  the  credit.  In  my  dealings  with 
him — and  our  contacts  have  been  repeated 
and  close — he  has  conducted  himself  ad- 
mirably. His  capacity  for  detailed  knowledge 
of  programs  In  which  he  Is  Involved  has 
been  Impressive  and  he  has  been  a  fighter 
for  improvements  in  all  our  dealings.  He 
has  labored  hard  and  long  and  In  my  judg- 
ment Is  one  of  our  more  able  and  dedicated 
officials.  To  blame  Mr.  Poats  for  the  very 
difficult  problems  In  Vietnam  Is  to  do  him 
an  Injustice. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Poats  should  be 
favorably  considered  for  the  position  of  Dep. 
uty  Administrator  of  AID. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss. 

Chairman. 

Then,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  vice  president  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, Mr.  David  E.  Bell.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield;  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  nomination  of  Rutherford 
Poats  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  will  soon  be 
considered  by  the  Senate.  I  write  this  letter 
for  two  purposes. 

First,  I  should  like  to  record  my  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Poats'  nomination  In  the  strong- 
est possible  terms.  I  was  closely  and  con- 
tinuously associated  with  Mr.  Poats  during 
the  entire  period  I  was  with  A.I.D.,  from  De- 
cember 1962  through  July  1966.  and  I  con- 
sider him  a  tough-minded,  thoroughly  able 
public  official,  of  great  Intelligence  and  the 
highest  integrity.  Mr.  Poats  Joined  the  gov- 
ernment service  from  a  successful  career  as 
a  newspaperman;  he  has  risen  steadily  in  the 
government  on  merit.  I  consider  him  excep- 
tionally well  qualified  for  the  position  to 
which  he  has  been  nominated,  and  whole- 
heartedly recommend  his  confirmation. 

Second,  I  note  that  In  connection  with  Mr. 
Poats'  nomination  there  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion  of   the   effectiveness   and    efficiency 


with  which  the  A.I.D  program  In  Vietnam 
has  been  conducted.  Certainly  the  A.I.D.  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam  is  a  legitimate  subject  for 
Congressional  concern,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  been  directly  connected  with  it  are 
more  aware  than  anyone  else  of  its  short- 
comings. But  I  trust  the  record  will  be  ab- 
solutely clear  on  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility. As  Administrator  of  A.I.D.,  from  De- 
cember 21.  1962  until  July  31,  1966.  I  was  the 
officer  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  President  for  A.I.D.'s  Vietnam 
program.  I  took  that  responsibility  seriously: 
I  visited  Vietnam  several  times;  I  endeavored 
to  keep  myself  fully  and  accurately  informe«l 
on  the  situation  in  Vietnam  at  all  times;  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  major  decision  affect- 
ing personnel,  policies,  or  any  other  aspect 
of  A.I  D.'s  Vietnam  program  was  made  with- 
out my  express  concurrence — and  this  spe- 
cifically Includes  all  major  decisions  affect- 
ing the  complex  policies  and  regulations  that 
controlled  the  Commodity  Import  Program. 
In  consequence,  any  criticism  that  anyone 
wishes  to  make  of  the  conduct  of  A.I.D.'s 
Vietnam  program  during  that  period  must 
be  directed  to^me.  and  not  to  Mr.  Poats  or 
any  of  the  other  subordinate  officers  who 
assisted  me  In  carrj-lng  out  my  responsibility. 
Please  feel  free  to  place  this  letter  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  or  make  any  other  use 
of  it  that  would  in  your  judgment  help  to 
keep  the  record  straight. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  E.  Bell. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  well  known  to  many 
Senators.  Mr.  Black's  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  understand 
that  the  pending  nomination  of  Rutherford 
M.  Poats  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID 
will  reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate  shortly.  If 
you  have  occasion  to  speak  on  the  matter, 
I  would  appreciate  your  associating  me  with 
the  many  others  familiar  with  Mr.  Poats' 
work  who  strongly  support  his  nomination. 

I  have  worked  with  him  for  the  past  two 
years  in  my  capacity  as  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Southeast  Asian  regional  develop- 
ment. I  have  found  him  to  be  a  man  of 
creative  intellect,  sound  judgment  and  a 
strong  sense  of  responsibility.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  men  such  as  Rutherford  Poats 
willing  to  dedicate  their  talents  and  energy 
to  the  public  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene   R.   Black. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  letters  in  full  printed 
In  the  Record.  I  also  ask  that  a  letter  I 
received  from  Representative  Riegle,  of 
Michigan,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  April  12,  1967. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DE^R  Senator  FrLERiGHT:  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Rutherford  Poats  appeared  before  your 
Committee  on  April  10,  1967,  for  considera- 
tion of  his  nomination  as  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. .At  that  hearing.  Senator  Birch  E. 
Bayh  appeared  and  made  a  statement  regard- 
ing Mr.  Poats'  qualifications  in  which  he 
quoted  extensively  from  a  report  Issued  by 
the  Corrunittee  on  Government  Operations, 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information,  of  which  I  am 
Chairman.  In  a  letter  to  your  Committee 
dated  February  27,  1967  I  expressed  my  views 
on  Mr.  Poats'  qualifications  and  would  like 
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to  again  emphasize  them.  I  would  like  also  to 
place  in  perspective  the  Vietnam  situation  as 
WHS  noted  by  the  Subcommittee  In  its  on- 
the-spot  investigation  In  Vietnam  and  the 
hearings  which  were  held  subsequently  In 
Washington  In  July  and  August  of  last  year 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my 
Subcommittee  has  never  felt  that  the  war 
Itself  was  justification  for  a  lack  of  s.^und 
management  practices.  Nevertheless  the  war 
is  a  fact  of  life  out  there— one  which  obvi- 
ously affects  the  conduct  of  United  States 
affairs  A'.so  while  our  report  makes  sig- 
nificant criticisms  of  AID.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  blame  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to 
Mr  Poats  If  blame  must  be  ascribed.  It 
should  be  shared  both  up  and  down  the  line 
In  AID  in  Washington  and  in  Vietnam,  by 
both  officials  currently  In  the  Agency  and  by 
others  who  no  longer  carrv  the  burden  It  Is 
mv  opinion,  also,  that  the  difficulties  de- 
scribed are  attributable  not  only  to  failures 
on  the  part  of  AID  but  also  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  State  Department,  the 
Treasury  Department  as  well  as  that  very 
effective  agency  of  the  Congress  Itself,  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office.  ^.,     ,v, 

I  wish  to  also  point  out  that  while  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  has  existed  for  some 
time  no  committee  of  the  Congress,  until 
the  Usuance  of  the  report  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee had  undertaken  an  In-depth,  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Vietnam  Prob  em 
culminating  In  a  report  of  such  detailed 
considerations  as  our  report  of  October  12 
1966  I  believe  this  to  be  a  criticism  which 
the  congress  must  also  bear  because  of  Its 
neglect  In  this  matter  which  I  need  not  point 
out  is  of  such  great  consequence  to  our 
country's  interests 

Lastly  and  significantly,  we  have  noted 
thaTthe  Government  of  Vietnam  Itself  is  at 
fault  in  no  .small  way  Its  failure  and  unwill- 
ingness t<;  adequately  cooperate  with  us  over 

Sryears.  through  a  succession  of  govern- 
ments has  resulted  in  circumstances  In  the 
Tonduct  of  US.  activities  In  that  country  so 
nernlexlng  as  to  challenge  the  capacities  of 
^IS  Of  fhe  greatest  minds  our  country  can 
muster.   As  we  all  know,  the  dilemma  con- 

"inhort  senator.  It  Is  my  view  that  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  are  the  product  of  many 
men's  mistakes  and  not  only  those  of  Mr^ 
Poats  They  are,  I  believe,  the  results  of 
«a«  of  ineptness  .,n  the  part  of  the  U^S.  In 
v"tous  aspects  ..f  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs 
T^ey  are  the  product  of  repeated  inablUty  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and 
aVso  the  result  of  many,  many  years  ^^f  French 
failures  In  sDlte  of  all  this.  I  do  not  feel  the 
sHuatlon  Is  hopeless  In  recent  months  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  by  AID 
which  has  been  reflected  In  our  report  and 
for  which  Mr  Poats  should  share  in  the 
credit  In  my  dealings  with  him- and  our 
contacts  have  been  repeated  and  clos^he 
haa  conducted  himself  admirably  His  ca- 
oacltv  for  detailed  knowledge  of  programs 
in  which  he  is  involved  has  been  Impressive 
and  he  has  been  a  fighter  for- Improvements 
in  all  our  dealings  He  has  labored  hard  and 
long  and  In  my  Judgment  is  one  of  our  more 
able  and  dedicated  officials  To  blame  Mr. 
Pc«t8  for  the  very  difficult  problems  In  Viet- 
nam is  to  do  him  an  injustice. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Poats  should  be 
favorably  considered  for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Administrator  of  AID. 

Sincerely. 

John  E   Moss. 

Chairman. 

THK    PORD    ForNDATTON, 

Nev  York.  N  Y  .  April  26.  19S7. 
Senator  Mike  M.^NsrIElJ) 
U.S.  Senate 
WanhingCori.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  MANsriiXD  It  la  my  under- 
standing that  the  nomination  of  Rutherford 
Poata  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
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for  International  Development  will  soon  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  I  write  this  letter 
for  two  purposes. 

First.  I  should  like  to  record  my  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Poats'  nomination  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms.  I  was  closely  and  con- 
tinuously associated  with  Mr  Poats  during 
the  entire  period  I  was  with  A  I.D.,  from  De- 
cember 1962  through  July  1966.  and  I  con- 
sider him  a  tough-minded,  thoroughly  able 
public  official,  of  great  Intelligence  and  the 
highest  integrltv.  Mr.  Poau  Joined  the  gov- 
ernment service  from  a  successful  career  as  a 
newspaperman,  he  has  risen  steadily  in  the 
goverrunent  on  merit.  I  consider  him  excep- 
tionally well  quallfled  for  the  position  to 
which  he  has  been  nominated,  and  whole- 
heartedlv  recommend  his  conKrmatlon. 

Second,  I  note  that  in  connection  with 
Mr  Poats'  nomination  there  has  been  some 
discussion  of  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  A. ID.  program  in  Vietnam 
has  been  conducted.  Certainly  the  A.I.D.  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam  Is  a  legitimate  subject  for 
Congressional  concern,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  been  directly  connected  with  It  are 
more  aware  than  anyone  else  of  its  short- 
comings. But  I  trust  the  record  will  be  ab- 
solutely clear  on  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility As  Administrator  of  A.I.D  .  from  De- 
cember 21,  1962  until  July  31.  1966.  I  was 
the  officer  responsible  to  the  Secretarv  of 
State  and  to  the  President  for  A.I.D.'s  Viet- 
nam program.  I  took  that  responsibility  seri- 
ously I  visited  Vietnam  several  times.  I 
endeavored  to  keep  myself  fully  and  accu- 
rately Informed  on  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
at  all  times;  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  major 
decision  affecting  personnel,  policies,  or  any 
other  aspect  of  A  ID 's  Vietnam  program 
was  made  without  my  express  concurrence— 
and  this  specifically  includes  all  major  deci- 
sions affecting  the  complex  policies  and  regu- 
lations that  controlled  the  Commodity  Im- 
port Program.  In  consequence,  any  criticism 
that  anyone  wishes  to  make  of  the  conduct 
of  AID  s  Vietnam  program  during  that 
period  must  be  directed  to  me.  and  not  to 
Mr  Poats  or  any  of  the  other  subordinate 
officers  who  assisted  me  m  carrying  out  my 
responsibility. 

Please  feel  free  to  place  this  letter  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  or  make  any  other  use 
of  It  that  would  In  your  judgment  help  to 
keep  the  record  straight. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dwro  E.  Beij.. 


New  Yobk,  N.Y..  April  26. 1967 
Hon    Mike  M-ansfiei-d, 

U  S.    Senate. 
Washington,    D  C 

Dear  Senator  XUnstield.  I  understand 
that  the  pending  nomination  of  Rutherford 
M.  Poats  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID 
will  reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate  shortly.  If 
you  have  occasion  to  speak  on  the  matter 
I  would  appreciate  your  associating  me  with 
the  many  others  familiar  with  Mr.  Poats' 
work  who  strongly  support  his  nomination. 

I  have  worked  with  him  for  the  past  two 
years  in  my  capacity  as  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Southeast  Asian  regional  develop- 
ment. I  have  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  cre- 
ative Intellect,  sound  Judgment  and  a  strong 
sense  of  resoonslblllty  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  men  such  as  Rutherford  Poats  willing 
to  dedicate  their  talents  and  energy  to  the 
public  service. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Eugene  R.  Black. 

Congress  or  the  UNrrEO  States. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C,  May  16.  1967 
Hon    MlcHAEi.  Mansfteld. 
Maionty    Leader,    U.S.    Senate.    Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  MANsraxo     I  am  concerned 
to  learn  that  the  Senate  has  suddenly  de- 
cided to  act  today  on  the  long-delayed  nom- 


ination of  Rutherford  Poats  as  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  AID. 

I  would  assume  that  you  are  aware  that 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Is  to  re- 
sume Us  questioning  of  Mr.  Poats  today  on 
the  foreign  aid  program  in  Vietnam  after  a 
two-week  delay.  As  one  subcommittee  mem- 
ber. I  have  complied.  In  preparation  for  Mr. 
Poats'  appearance,  a  substantial  number  of 
specific  questions  that  will  require  Mr  Poats 
and  AID  to.  once  and  for  all.  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  Issue  of  severe  criticism  and 
alleged  mismanagement  of  the  Vietnam  AID 
program 

The  line  of  questioning  I  am  planning  to 
pursue  With  Mr.  Poats  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing documents,  some  of  which  raise  many 
questions  about  the  soundness  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  AID  program  in  Vietnam 

1  Program  and   Project   Data— East   Asia 
Vietnam— FY  1968 

2  Moss  Report — Investigation  of  U.S.  Eco- 
nomic and  Military  Assistance  Program — Oc- 
tober 12.  1966 

3  .AID  Proposed  FY  1968  Program — Sum- 
mary presentation 

4.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  TV.  In- 
terview—shown 7  23  66  on  Walter  Cronklte 

5  Wledler  Report — November  1966 — Port 
of  Saigon 

6  Herder  Report — December  1965 — Man- 
agement Survey  Team 

7.  CiAO  Report — Management  of  AID  Com- 
modity Programs — April  27,  1967 

8.  GAO  Report — Survey  of  Internal  Audits 
Inspections — August  18.  1966 

9  Letter — J.  H.  Edwards.  Deputy  Director 
AID  Mission  Salmon— 11   9  65 

10.  Testimony— William  P.  Bundy,  Asst. 
Secretary  of  State— 4  26  67 

11.  Spreyer- Anderson  Report — Galvanized 
Steel—  April  1966. 

12.  Testimony— William  S.  Gaud.  Director 
AID — April  24.  1967 

13.  Testimony — Rutherford  M.  Poats.  As- 
sistant Administrator.  Bureau  for  Par  East — 
April  27   1967 

14.  News  Analysis — Jame  J  Kllpatrlck— 
Evening  Star — Poats  Promotion— April  27. 
1967. 

15  Eytan  Report — Changes  in  CIP  Regula- 
tions—March 14,  1967 

16  Pharmaceutical  Report— Admission 
Vietnam— September   20.    1966 

17  Testimony— Rutherford  M  Poats — 
Vietnam  Program  Annex — 4  26  67. 

18.  Ne\^-s  Analysis— The  Role  of  AID.  Helen 
Bentley— Februa'ry   27.    1967 

It  Is  my  expectation  that  Mr.  Poats'  testi- 
mony will  establish— for  the  record — the 
exact  circumstances  surrounding  the  contro- 
versial AID  prograxn  in  Vietnam  and  will 
bring  all  the  relevant  facts  to  light. 

Certainly  many  people  will  have  reason  to 
wonder  as  to  the  motives  behind  the  sudden 
decision  to  bring  the  Poats  nonilnatlon  to 
the  Senate  floor.  Just  before  a  House  Sub- 
committee Is  scheduled  to  comprehensively 
examine  the  U  S  forel^-n  aid  program  in 
■Vietnam 

Based  on  an  Intensive  examination  of  the 
data  on  the  Vietnam  AID  program  and  the 
alleged  questions  ab^iut  Us  mismanagement 
I  personally  feel  It  Is  in  the  public  interest 
to  hear  Mr   Poats"  side  of  the  story. 

After  the  House  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee completes  its  questioning  we  will 
all  have  more  factual  evidence  on  which  to 
Judge  objectively,  Mr.  Poats'  fitness  U)  sen-e 
in  the  important  capacity  of  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  AID. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  am  about 
to  embark  upon  a  task  which  is.  ■without 
question,  the  most  unpleasant  one  in 
my  13  years  of  legislative  experience- 
five  in  which  I  have  had  distinguished 
privilege  and  honor  to  serve  in  this  bodj', 
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and  eielit  in  which  the  people  of  my 
home  district  in  Indiana  chose  me  to 
serve  in  the  Indiana  State  Legislature. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  by 
now.  I  think,  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
confnniatio.i  of  Mr.  Rutherford  Poats 
as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

The  task  which  I  pursue  this  afternoon 
is  made  difficult  lor  several  reasons.  First, 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  debate 
in  wiiich  we  are  now  involved,  and  in 
which  we  'nave  been  involved  for  the  past 
several  weeks — indeed,  for  .several 
months. 

One  01  the  rewarding  aspects  of  serving 
in  the  Senate,  or  serving  in  a  legisla- 
tive body,  is  tlie  fact  that  honest  men 
can  have  honest  diflerences  of  opinion 
that  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  per- 
sonalities involved. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  two  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  can  argiie  heatedly  for 
the  best  part  of  an  afternoon,  differing 
over  the  issues  in  question,  and  still  share 
the  friendships  which  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  here. 

The  question  today  is  not  what  Is 
right  or  wrong  about  a  given  issue.  Re- 
grettably, it  is  one  that  must  deal  with 
the  quiilifications  of  the  prospective 
nominee.  It  has  been  necessary  for  me 
to  speak  about  the  qualifications  of  a 
person — a  mo.st  distasteful  task  for  me 
to  undeitake.  It  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  many  whose  judgment 
I  respect,  strenuously  disagree  with  me. 
At  tlie  top  of  this  list  is  my  warm  friend, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  It  is 
never  easy  to  di.'^agree  with  him.  Seldom 
do  I  have  occasion  to  do  so. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  disagree  with 
some  of  my  colleagues,  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  I  Mr.  Byrd 
of  'Virginia  1 ,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  SpongI,  as  well  as  others, 
who  have  expressed  their  strong  personal 
support  for  this  man.  Opposing  a 
nominee  who  now  resides  in  thfeir  State 
is  extremely  difficult.  Nevertheless,  some 
time  ago  I  determined  that  there  Is  no 
honorable  alternative  except  to  oppose 
this  nomination,  feeling  as  I  do.  I  Intend 
to  follow  through  with  this  difficult  task. 
In  February  of  1966,  I  started  raising 
questions  about  the  administration  of 
our  AID  program  to  the  strife-torn  na- 
tion of  South  Vietnam.  For  a  time,  very 
frankly,  little  was  written,  and  probably 
a  great  deal  less  was  heard,  about  some 
of  the  concern  which  was  expressed. 
Slowly  but  surely,  there  has  developed 
a  general  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  problems  in  the  administration 
of  AID  in  South  Vietnam,  problems  that 
need  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  for  one  want  to  compliment  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  for  recogniz- 
ing that  It  is  entirely  possible  for  us  to 
win  a  military  victory  in  South  Vietnam 
and  yet  lose  the  economic  and  political 
struggle  which  is  the  foundation  for  any 
lasting  peace  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
steps  he  has  recently  taken  indicate.  In 
my  judgment,  the  full  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  White  House  that  top  level 
management  and  ability  to  get  the  job 
done  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  pacification  program 
cxiil 814— Part  10 


and  the  disbursement  of  AID  funds  in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  are  talking  now  about  a  program 
which  this  fiscal  year  will  amount  to 
about  $720  million.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing awareness  of  and  growing  concern 
over  the  fact  that  there  has  been  mis- 
management in  the  handling  of  large 
sums  of  money. 

No  doubt  anyone  who  opposes  a  Presi- 
dential nomination  will  be  subjected  to 
a  tremendous  amount  of  criticism. 
Frankly,  I  was  a  bit  naive  in  underes- 
timating the  criticism  which  would  be 
directed  at  me.  I  suppose  this  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  Senate,  but  there  have 
been  some  well-meaning  members  of  the 
press  who  have,  in  all  good  conscience, 
taken  me  to  task.  I  do  not  question  their 
right  to  do  this.  The  unfortunate  aspect 
of  this  whole  matter  is  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  capture  in  print  my  real 
feelings,  my  true  motives,  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  thus,  unfortunately,  have  at- 
tributed to  me  purposes  which  I  would 
not  dare  attribute  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues; that  is,  that  I  am  serving 
vested  interests;  that  I  am  a  political 
opportunist;  that  I  am  vindictive  and 
spiteful  and  foolish;  and.  indeed,  in  one 
recent  editorial,  that  I  was  worse  than 
foolish. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  ready  to  endure 
these  attacks,  now,  tomorrow,  and  in  the 
months  to  come  if  necessary,  if  only  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  will  consider  the 
real  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  Mr. 
Poats.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  once  these 
reasons  are  considered  and  Members  of 
this  body  have  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand all  the  facts,  they  will  regard  these 
reasons  as  compelling  and  the  Senate 
will  refuse  to  consent  to  this  nomination, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  poor  and 
misleading  advice  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  should  like,  for  those  who  are  here 
or  who  will  read  the  Record,  to  recount 
the  disclosures  which  have  led  me  to  the 
very  distasteful  task  in  which  I  am  pres- 
ently engaged. 

First,  since  November  of  1963,  the 
nominee,  Mr.  Poats,  has  been  in  direct 
charge  of  the  AID  program  for  the  Far 
East.  For  some  months  before  that  time, 
Mr.  Poats  was  second  in  command  of  the 
Far  East  AID  program.  In  these  posi- 
tions he  was  cited,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine,  as  one  of  this  Nation's 
12  top  policymakers  administering  the 
total  U.S.  effort  in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  Mr.  Poats  is  not 
a  mere  puppet,  dangling  at  the  end  of 
somebody's  string.  He  is,  and  has  been, 
the  primary  adviser  to  the  AID  Adminis- 
trator and  the  President  on  AID  pro- 
grams in  Vietnam. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Bell,  as  a  very  able  admin- 
istrator, pointed  out  that  he  was  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  what  happened 
in  the  Vietnam  AID  program  during  his 
tenure  of  ofBce.  This  is  true,  but  it  seems 
to  me  we  can  more  realistically  focus  the 
finger  of  attention  on  Mr.  Poats  and  Mr. 
Gaud,  who  had  primary  responsibility  for 
directing  the  AID  program  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Poats  is  the  man  who  helped  for- 
mulate AID  policy  for  Vietnam;  and, 
more  significantly,  he  is  the  man  who 
has  been  expected  to  implement  AID  pro- 


grams there  with  maximiun  efficiency  in 
order  to  best  achieve  our  goals. 

While  this  body  may  not  be  unanimous 
in  its  ■views  on  our  presence  in  Vietnam, 
I  believe  we  can  agree  that  our  goal  in 
civing  millions  of  dollars  of  economic  aid 
to  that  Nation  is  to  help  win  a  lasting 
peace. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  the  way 
in  which  economic  aid  will  be  handled  in 
the  future  vvill,  in  my  judgment,  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  how  quickly  we  can 
solve  the  problems  facing  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  the  Senate  to  review  with 
me  very  quickly  the  record  of  the  pro- 
gram over  which  the  nominee  had  di- 
rect charge.  How  has  this  program  as- 
sisted the  long-range  effort  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  Vietnam?  Let  us  look  at 
the  record  Mr.  Poats  has  compiled.  On 
the  basis  of  this  information  the  Sen- 
ate is  being  asked  to  elevate  him  to  sec- 
ond in  command  of  AID,  where  he  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  $3  billion  a  year. 
Occasionally  we  are  asked  to  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  a  man 
who  lacks  previous  Government  expe- 
rience. This  is  not  the  case  with  Mr. 
Poats.  His  record  of  accomplishment  or 
lack  thereof  is  available  for  over  5  years 
as  an  administrator. 

My  first  direct  encounter  with  Mr. 
Poats  was  in  February  of  1966.  It  in- 
volved, as  some  columnists  have  pointed 
out,  the  procurement  policies  in  Viet- 
nam concerning  galvanized  sheet  steel. 
Galvanized  steel  is  used  in  the  pacifi- 
cation program  for  building  huts  and 
schoolhouses. 

I  have  been  accused  by  some  members 
of  the  press  of  rushing  into  this  matter 
because  my  State  has  a  significant 
amount  of  steel  production. 

If  it  is  a  sin  for  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  be  concerned  about  Govern- 
ment pohcies  which  adversely  affect  a 
significant  element  of  his  constituency, 
then,  Mr.  President,  I  stand  accused.  But 
let  me  say  that  the  reason  for  my  con- 
cern then  and  the  reason  for  my  con- 
cern now  goes  far  beyond  the  particular 
steel  interests  which  we  are  proud  to 
have,  Mr.  President,  throughout  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

In  February  of  1966,  after  a  series  of 
letters  and  telephone  calls  to  AID's  Far 
East  Bureau  here  in  Washington — let- 
ters and  telephone  calls  which.  I  hasten 
to  add.  never  were  adequately  answered — 
I  believed  that  the  only  way  we  could 
get  action  was  to  treat  it  like  the  squeaky 
wheel.  I  had  tried  to  prevent  stirring  up 
controversy  through  recommendations 
by  telephone,  personal  visits,  and  by  let- 
ter, but  these  efforts  obtained  no  results; 
and,  remembering  the  adage  about  the 
squeaky  wheel  getting  the  grease,  I  did 
finally  publicly  charge  that  AID  policy 
on  steel  procurement  for  South  Vietnam 
was  resulting  In  millions  of  American 
dollars  being  wasted  on  kickbacks  in  the 
purchase  of  Japanese-made,  Korean- 
galvanized  steel  of  extremely  poor 
quality. 

I  contended  that  this  Nation  could 
save  approximately  $15  million  anually 
by  purchasing  American-made  steel  and 
thus  averting  the  system  of  kickbacks 
and  collusion  that  was  infesting  Asian 
steel  interests  at  the  American  taxpayer's 
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expense.  One  thing  that  we  uncoverfd 
was  that  steel,  originally  made  in  Japan 
as  black  plate,  was  shipped  to  the  gal- 
vanizing mills  in  Korea,  and  then  to 
Saigon,  where  it  was  purcha.sed  with 
our  foreign-aid  dollars.  This  resulted  m 
a  charge  of  about  $96  per  ton  above 
what  the  saine  steel  would  brin?  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Additional 
money  was  being  squandered  because  the 
steel  was  of  interior  ciuahty  It  was  in- 
adequately galvanized  and  about  twice 
as  thin  as  the  normal  standard  for  com- 
parable products  in  this  country.  The 
result  was  that  instead  of  lasting  10  to 
12  years,  as  a  good,  substantial  product 
should,  it  was  lasting  only  8  to  12  months 
That,  of  course,  resulted  in  additional 
loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

Both  privatfly  in  my  office,  and  pub- 
licly throui^h  the  newspapers  and  in 
lestmiony  before  Senate  committees.  Mr. 
Poat.'i  denied  each  and  every  one  of  my 
alleijations. 

On  March  14.  1966.  while  testifying  be- 
fore a  Senate  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  !  Mr. 
PastoreI  Mr  Poats  claimed  that  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  was 
■'content  with  the  procedure  of  buying 
Japanese-made  steel  He  denied  that  the 
price  of  steel  sheet  sold  to  AID  was  In- 
flated. He  contended  that  my  allegations 
on  the  cost  of  the  steel  was  one  instance 
of  a  di-stress  offer,  a  dumping  transac- 
tion It  was  not  made  It  was  just  an 
offer.  '  He  continued.  "That  is  a  rather 
flimsy  basis  for  price  comparison." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  need  to  go  back  over  a  debate  which 
the  Senate  has  heard  on  three  different 
occasions;  but  anyone  who  was  present 
at  the  time  or  who  has  read  the  Relord 
will  recall  that  a  direct  message  from  the 
American  Iron  Si  Steel  Institute — printed 
in  the  REifiRo  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
read  it — shows  that  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Institute  vi.tjorously  objected  to 
the  Poats'  steelbuying  policy,  and  stated 
its  opposition  clearly  before  Mr.  Poats 
mLsrepresented  its  position.  That  mes- 
sage sets  the  record  straight,  in  stating 
that  the  institute  objected  very  much  to 
the  misrepresentation  by  Mr  Poats  of  Its 
po.sition. 

But,  more  important,  on  April  20,  1966. 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  report  to  me  after  investi- 
gating AID  files  at  my  request. 

I  should  tell  the  Senate  frankly  how 
this  came  about.  I  was  convinced  that 
my  information  was  correct,  but  Mr. 
Poats  continued  to  deny  its  accuracy. 
Finally,  we  asked  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  General  Accounting  Offlce 
to  see  If  they  could  determine  whether 
this  Information  was  true  or  not 

This  Investigation  of  AID  s  records  re- 
vealed, amon.?  other  things — and  this 
Is  all  a  matter  of  record — that  the  price 
of  steel  sheets  sold  by  Korean  companies 
to  AID  rose  from  $179  a  metric  ton  in 
1963  to  $270  a  metric  ton  in  1964  and 
declined  to  $2.i9  50  a  metric  ton  In  1965. 
The  report  continued: 

Our  review  of  (AiDi  records  has  not  as  yet 
<llacl06«d  Information  indicating  that  the 
Agency  questioned  the  sharp  price  Increase 
when  It  occurred  In  1964 


The  report  continued  further  by  say- 
ing: 

The  price  of  Japanese  black  plate  (which 
was  purchased  by  Korean  companies,  gal- 
vanized, and  sold  to  AID  In  Vietnam)  actual- 
ly decreased  In  1964 — at  the  very  time  the 
price  being  charged  AID  went  up 

The  report,  most  of  which  remains 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  points  out  that  the 
Korean  companies  were  making  a  hand- 
some profit  when  they  were  selling  steel 
sheet  for  $179  a  ton;  and.  as  one  might 
expect  an  even  handsomer  profit  when 
they  increased  the  price  to  $270.  The  re- 
port further  pointed  out  that  part  of  the 
Increase  was  due  to  kickbacks  paid  to 
importers  in  Vietnam ,  and  the  report 
went  on  to  substantiate  the  charge  that 
the  steel  was  of  inferior  quality. 

In  addition,  we  had  other  documentary 
evidence  verifying  the  facts  at  the  very 
time  Mr  Poats  was  denying  to  mc  and 
to  the  Senate  committee  the  existence 
of  these  atrocious  practices.  This  report 
was  prepared  by  a  French  firm  which 
had  been  hlied  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter It  showed  the  situation  was  even 
much  worse  than  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  had  alleged. 

In  September.  1966,  Congress  passed 
into  law  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  corrected  these  glaring 
problems — all  of  which  had  t)een  re- 
peatedly denied  by  Mr.  Poats 

Mr  President,  to  those  of  my  fellow 
Senators  who  are  now  present,  let  me 
state  that  I  have  been  extremely  sensi- 
tive— perhaps  I  have  not  been  justified — 
about  some  of  the  criticism  m  the  news- 
papers, which  have  alleged  that  my  op- 
position to  Mr  Poats  Is  the  result  of  a 
personal  feud,  of  bad  blood,  and  is  a 
spiteful  use  of  senatorial  privilege. 

I  have  been  here  5  years  I  shall  let 
my  fellow  Senators  judge  whether  that 
attitude  would  be  characteristic  of  me. 
As  a  participant  m  all  types  of  sports,  I 
have  experienced  many  personal  defeats. 
As  a  boxer  I  have  been  kiiocked  down  a 
number  of  times,  but  was  always  able  to 
get  up  and  shake  hands  with  my  op- 
ponents 

The  Senate  on  three  occasions — and 
on  one  of  them  the  vote  was  64  to  14 — 
has  supported  my  contention  that  the 
.\ID  steel  program  should  be  changed 
That  is  past  history. 

I  do  not  want  to  resurrect  it.  I  mention 
the  statement  here  today  merely  to  in- 
dicate my  firsthand  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  nominee. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  can  give  him  a 
little  consolation'' 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  the  Bible 
says: 

Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak 
well  of  you 

So  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  been  criticized  would  indi- 
cate that  perhaps  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
blessing  Implicit  in  those  words  of  the 
Scripture.  I  say  that  for  his  consolation 

Mr  BAYH  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  We  serve 
on    the   Judiciary   Committee   together 


and  the  Senator  knows  the  great  respect 
I  have  for  him.  not  only  as  a  person  but 
also  for  his  ability. 

I  wish  I  had  had  the  wisdom  to  seek 
his  counsel  atwut  a  week  aj;o  because 
I  needed  an  uplift  at  that  time,  and  I 
need  it  now    I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

My  reference  to  the  strel  procure- 
ment policy  was  made  only  because  it 
enables  the  Senate  to  gain  a  better  per- 
spective of  the  nominee's  qualifications. 

it  was  my  contention  that  we  ought 
to  have  an  American  product,  or  at  least 
a  product  that  was  not  inferior,  wher- 
ever it  came  from,  and  one  that  was  not 
subject  to  the  kickback  system  which 
exists  In  South  Vietnam.  In  opposition. 
Mr.  Poats  claimed  that  American  com- 
panies could  not  compete  with  Asian 
steel  producers.  Later  events  proved  that 
his  judgment  was  erroneous. 

To  illustrate  his  underestimation  of 
the  American  steel  industry,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  first  lot  of  steel  sold  under 
the  amendment  adopted  as  a  result  of  my 
disclosure  was  a  consignment  of  20.000 
tons  purcha-^ed  from  the  Wheeling  Steel 
Corp,  in  West  Virginia  This  hi-:hiy  .--ii- 
perior  product  was  purchased  for  S300.- 
000  less  than  had  been  paid  a  year  earher 
for  the  paper-thin.  Asian-made  product. 

For  the  first  time  American  tax  dol- 
lars did  not  have  to  be  spent  to  provide 
kickbacks  for  shady  manufacturers  and 
importers. 

A  quick  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
steel  that  was  purchased  last  year  by 
AID  for  this  purpose  shows  that  we 
would  have  saved  $10  million  had  the 
particular  measure  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  later  by  the 
House,  been  In  effect.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  will  save  us  in  excess  of  S5  million  this 
year. 

Mr.  Poats  did  not  make  the  decision 
to  avoid  the  kickbacks  and  buy  a  better 
product  more  cheaply.  The  decision  was 
made  for  him  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States 

Mr.  Poats  did  make  a  statement,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  I  had  raised  these  ques- 
tions— a  statement  that  I  noted  was  at- 
tributed to  him  as  of  the  29th  day  of 
April — that  all  purcha.ses  of  Japanese- 
made.  Korean-ualvanized  steel  sheet 
were  halted  pending  an  investigation. 

He  made  a  similar  statement  to  the 
Comptroller  General  about  the  same 
time. 

The  truth  Is  that  more  than  $2  million 
has  been  spent  on  these  inferior,  over- 
priced products  from  the  time  I  had 
raised  the  question  until  the  present 

If  anyone  doubts  that,  I  suggest  that 
he  look  at  the  tiles  m  th.e  Government 
Accountm.'  Office  or  the  AID  postaudit 
proceduies.  Ask  the  Comptroller  General 
for  proof  of  the  fact  tliat  $2  million  was 
siient  on  the  inferior,  overpriced  prod- 
ucts even  after  the  issue  had  been  raised 
In  the  Senate 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  This 
is  what  opened  my  eyes  to  the  jirobabil- 
ity  that.  If  Mr.  Poats'  credibility  and 
management  ability  could  be  seriously 
questioned  pertalnint;  to  the  purchase 
of  a  single  commodity,  and  that  if  a 
saving  of  $5  million  a  year  could  be 
realized  by  a  simple  change  In  policy, 
this  gross  absence  of   managerial  skill 


would  characterize  the  whole  commod- 
ity import  program. 

In  May  1966  the  Moss  committee, 
headed  by  Representative  John  Moss,  of 
California,  went  to  Vietnam.  A  member 
of  that  committee  was  Representative 
Robert  Griffin,  who  is  now  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  Moss  committee  examined  the  prob- 
lem of  AID  management  in  Southeast 

Asia. 

Upon  Its  return,  the  committee  held 
extensive  hearings,  most  of  them  be- 
hind closed  doors.  But  much  new  infor- 
mation resulted  from  the  hearings,  and 
In  November  19GG,  the  committee  pub- 
llslied  what  appears  to  be  some  shock- 
ing findings.  Their  report  is  entitled  "An 
Investigation  of  the  U.S.  Economic  and 
Military  Assistance  Programs  in  Viet- 
nam. 42d  Report  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations." 

The  committee  reported  that  no  audit 
had  been  conducted  by  AID  since  1961 — 
this  de.spitc  repealed  warnings  dating 
back  at  least  to  July  1964  when  the 
General  Accounting  Office  warned  of 
kickbacks  and  diversion  of  imports,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  this  year,  alone, 
the  United  States  is  spending  $720  mil- 
lion for  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam. 

The  committee  reported  that — 

since  the  GAO  study  was  completed,  other 
studies  have  been  made  by  ofBclals  of  AID 
and  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  same 
deiiclencles  have  been  identified  repeatedly. 
As  a  result,  .sweeping  changes  have  been  rec- 
ommended on  numerous  occasions.  It  was 
not  until  the  subcommittee  Initiated  Its 
investigation,  however,  that  AID  took  ag- 
gressive action  to  implement  such  changes. 

I  wish  to  read  one  paragraph  from 
the  Moss  report,  because  in  my  judgment 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  commitee,  Representa- 
tive Moss,  could  have  indicated  his  sup- 
port, which  was  appropriately  entered 
into  the  Record  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  absolving  Mr.  Poats  of 
responsibility  in  any  way  and  recom- 
mending he  be  promoted,  when  the  re- 
port contains  this  damnini^  accusation: 

These  constmier  goods,  comprising  about 
70  percent  of  the  nonmlUtary  aid  provided 
to  Vietnam,  were  being  pumped  Into  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  subcommlttee'a 
Investigation  (a)  without  any  determination 
as  to  whether  the  quantities  Imported  were 
exccs.slve  and  could  be  properly  and  effi- 
ciently absorbed  Into  the  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy, lb)  without  any  determination  as  to 
whether  certain  types  and  grades  of  commodi- 
ties wore  luxurious  under  current  conditions 
In  Vietnam,  tci  without  any  determination 
as  to  the  quantity  of  stocks  on  band  and  In 
the  supply  pipelines,  id)  without  any  deter- 
mlntitlon  as  to  whether  the  commodities 
programed  were  likely  to  be  hoarded,  di- 
verted, or  used  for  purposes  Incompatible 
with  U.S.  objectives,  and  (e)  without  veri- 
fication and  adequate  surveillance  of  the 
use  m.vde  of  commodities  previously  deliv- 
ered under  the  CIP.  These  deficiencies  In 
addition  to  the  unrealistic  rate  of  exchange 
and  lack  of  eflfectlve  monetary  and  fiscal  con- 
trols encouraged  speculation,  windfall  prof- 
its und  corruption,  fed  Inflation,  and  de- 
prived the  United  States  of  maxlmvim  benefit 
from  Its  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt 


the  Senator's  thought  at  this  moment. 
It  had  been  my  intention  to  support 
this  nomination,  and  I  had  so  indicated, 
some  months  ago,  to  officials  of  the  AID 
agency.  For  that  reason,  I  feel  obliged 
to  make  a  public  explanation  of  my  pres- 
ent position. 

I  deplore  the  highly  derogatory  at- 
tacks that  have  appeared  recently  in  the 
press  against  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  the  personal  position  he 
has  taken.  Not  only  has  he  raised  ques- 
tions of  substance,  but  he  has  been  most 
conscientious  in  the  misgivings  he  has 
cxDrcsscd 

I  believe  that  the  insulting  description 
of  the  Senator's  motives,  the  demeaning 
attacks  upon  him  which  we  have  seen 
recently  in  the  press,  have  been  of  a 
character  I  cannot  possibly  justify.  They 
are  totally  unwarranted.  Because  of  my 
high  personal  regard  for  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  because  of  my  sense 
of  outrage  at  the  way  he  has  been 
abused.  I  shall  vote  with  him.  should  a 
recommittal  motion  be  offered;  and  I 
want  him  to  know  the  reason  why  I  have 
changed  my  position. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  extremely  grateful  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  ap- 
preciate his  support,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  as 
a  man  who  has  studied  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  AID,  whether  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where. I  appreciate  his  comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  intended  to  say  anything  until  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  had 
completed  his  speech;  but  I  want  him  to 
know  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  am  sure  so  far  as  the  entire  Senate  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  but  affection, 
respect,  and  admiration  for  the  fight 
which  the  Senator  has  been  carrying  on. 
regardless  of  how  each  of  us  may  vote 
on  this  nomination. 

I  am  sorry  to  note  that  the  Senator 
has  been  the  subject  of  slander  and  vilifi- 
cation, because  I  can  state  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  most  cooperative  in  the 
course  of  Senate  consideration  of  the 
Poats  nomination. 

He  has  asked  for  very  little  delay.  The 
delay  in  large  part  has  been  caused  be- 
cause of  the  calendar  and  matters  to 
which  the  Senate  had  to  attend,  which 
were  of  greater  Importance  than  a  nomi- 
nation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
be  aware  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  In  this  body,  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  also  hope  he  Is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  so  far  as  any  Senator  is 
concerned,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
carrying  out  his  rights  and  his  responsi- 
bilities as  he  sees  fit,  in  accord  with  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  this  body,  and 
that  is  all  one  can  expect  of  any  Senator. 
The  fact  that  we  are  in  disagreement  on 
this  matter  is  immaterial,  of  no  conse- 
quence. Speaking  as  the  majority  leader, 
I  wish  to  express  my  great  admiration, 
my  deep  respect,  and  my  affection  for  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  for  his  extremely 
gracious  statement,  which,  although  ap- 


preciated, was  certainly  not  necessary. 
He  has  been  very  forthright  with  me.  We 
have  differing  opinions  on  this  matter. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  mentioned 
that  I  have  not  been  insisting  on  delay. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  ready  to  vote  on 
this  issue  for  some  time,  and  will,  very 
frankly,  be  glad  when  the  occasion  pre- 
sents itself,  so  that  this  issue  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  properly. 

I  have  read  the  Moss  committee  state- 
ment about  the  conditions  that  existed. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  man  with 
any  management  capability  whatsoever 
can  let  conditions  exist  in  which  no  effort 
is  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  product 
is  needed,  in  which  no  effort  is  made  to 
see  how  it  is  utilized  once  it  gets  into  the 
country,  in  which  no  effort  is  made  to  see 
whether  it  gets  Into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  try  to 
stop  some  of  the  spiraling  inflation  until 
accusations  are  made  by  a  congressional 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  for  example,  one  of  real 
problems  in  determining  whether  a  man 
is  responsible  for  failure  or  not  is  his 
place  in  the  chain  of  command.  Indeed, 
some  have  said  the  the  burden  should 
fall  on  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  the  AID  Administrator.  Others 
would  say:  "You  cannot  blame  an  ad- 
ministrator in  Washington;  you  should 
blame  the  man  at  the  grassroots  level." 
Really,  here  is  where  the  fallacy  occurs. 
I  would  agree  to  this,  were  it  not  for 
exhibit  4  before  the  Moss  committee, 
which  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Edwards, 
who  was  then  Deputy  Director  of  the 
U.S.  AID  mission  in  Saigon,  who  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Poats  as  far  back  as  Novem- 
ber 9.  1965. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr,  Ruther- 
ford M.  Poats,  Bureau  for  Far  East, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Apparently  Mr.  Edwards  knew  Mr.  Poats 
well  enough  to  communicate  with  him 
by  addressing  him  by  his  nickname  of 
"Rud"  and  not  "Rutherford."  The  letter, 
which  is  from  a  man  on  the  scene,  starts 
out  as  follows.  If  he  were  negligent  and 
did  not  recognize  the  shortcomings,  then 
I  would  say  Mr.  Poats  could  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility. 

Dear  Rro:  At  least  once  a  week  I  have 
written  to  you  a  long  diatribe  on  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  hasty  and  emotional 
approach  to  as.slstance  to  Vietnam.  Fortu- 
nately, so  far  I  have  recovered  enough  self- 
control  to  destroy  these  prior  to  mailing. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  don't  like,  nor  approve, 
what  we  are  doing  here. 

Then,  he  finally  gets  around  t-o  the 
reason  for  mailing  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Poats: 

It  Is  at  the  same  time  both  unconscious 
and  unconscionable.  Let  me  only  make  these 
comments  without  the  ijrlcs. 

Here  he  makes  a  12-point  accusation; 
point  by  point,  of  things  needed  to  be 
done.  I  invite  Senators  to  look  at  page 
101  in  the  Moss  report  for  their  late  eve- 
ning reading,  if  there  are  any  doubters 
here. 

After  his  12-point  accusation,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards proposes  10  suggestions  of  what 
should  be  done.  This  letter  is  dated  No- 
vember 9,  1965.  The  Moss  committee  was 
there  the  middle  of  the  follo^'.'ing  year 
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and  still  had  the  same  complaints  to 
make  about  the  program  that  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  the  Saigon  mis- 
sion, so  that  although  apparently  Mr. 
Poats  knew  about  them,  no  steps  had 
been  taken  to  improve  the  management. 

It  is  intt»restmg  to  note  that  alter  the 
letter  wai  ignored  Mr.  Edwards  quit  In 
disgust  and  returned  to  private  business. 
A  year  later,  when  the  Moss  committee 
made  the  1-jt.ter  public,  Mr.  Poats  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Mr.  Edwards  did 
not  have  much  GoveiTiment  expenence; 
that  he  wao  just  a  busmessman.  It  is  also 
interesun?;  to  note  that  Mr.  Edwards' 
experience  with  .■MD  bet^an  just  4  months 
after  Mr.  Puats  joined  the  agency:  that 
Mr.  Edwards,  after  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  busmess,  was  deputy  director  of 
AID'S  mission  in  Seoul,  Korea,  then  was 
deputy  director  of  AID  s  mission  to  Dja- 
karta. Indonesia,  before  becoming  dep- 
uty director  of  the  AID  mission  in  Saigon. 

Just  a  year  ago,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr 
David  Bell — a  man  I  highly  respect  and 
who.  at  the  time,  was  Administrator  of 
AID.  li\  that  letter.  I  sa?gested  that  what 
we  needed  in  Vietnam  were  business- 
men— people  who  knew  the  problems  of 
supply  and  distribution  and  who  could 
look  into  the  problems  of  steel,  drugs, 
cement,  fertilizer,  or  oil  and  determine 
whether  they  were  being  properly  han- 
dled or  not. 

At  the  time  I  did  not  know  of  Mr. 
Edwards  and  his  efforts  to  approach  the 
problem  of  the  Vietnam  import  program 
on  a  businesslike  basis.  It  is  clear  Mr. 
Edwards"  efforts  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and 
the  American  taxpayers  are  the  worse 
for  it. 

Just  last  wtt'k.  Mr  President,  I  dis- 
closed how,  because  of  the  absence  of 
everyday  management  procedures,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  drugs  imported 
to  Vietnam  under  AID  auspices  may  have 
been  diverted  to  the  Victcong,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  even  perhaps  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  In  this  report  there  is 
thorough  documentation  of  almost  total 
mismanagement  through  an  entire  group 
of  years  and  months  in  Vietnam.  Today, 
let  me  hasten  to  add,  there  are  proce- 
dures to  avoid  such  shocking  and  inde- 
fensible bungling.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  but  the  question  we  must  ask 
today  Is:  How  did  tliis  change  come  to 
pass? 

I  shall  tell  the  Senate.  For  as  many 
years  as  we  have  been  importing  drugs 
to  Vietnam,  there  have  t)een  no  controls 
of  any  kind.  In  May  of  1966.  when  the 
Moss  committee  was  in  Vietnam,  the 
question  of  the  absence  of  such  controls 
was  raised.  On  May  23,  1966,  the  Parke- 
Davis  Co.,  an  American  phannaceutical 
firm,  wrote  a  letter  to  .\ID  suggesting 
that.  In  its  opinion,  the  company  was 
selling  entirely  too  much  of  a  highly 
potent  drug  called  chloramphenicol  for 
export  to  Vietnam. 

In  other  words,  AID  was  not  policing 
it,  but  we  had  an  American  drug  com- 
pany which  was  concerned  with  what 
was  going  on.  The  company  sug^'ested 
that  the  size  of  South  Vietnam  and 
other  factors  would  indicate  there  were 
imports  of  atxjut  10  times  as  much  of 
this  drug  as  the  country  could  use. 

In  July  of  1966.  after  the  Moss  com- 
mittee had   hearings  and  interest   had 


begun  to  be  generated,  Mr.  Poats  was 
called  before  the  Moss  committee.  An 
investigator  was  dispatched  to  look  into 
the  drug  program.  His  findings  resulted 
for  the  first  time  in  the  establishment 
of  reasonable  controls  and  checks  on 
the  Import  of  drugs  to  Vietnam.  His  re- 
port also  indicated  that  large  quantities 
of  some  drugs  were  being  pipelined  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  combat  epidemics  in  those 
lands,  at  the  unwitting  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  that  some  im- 
porters were  realizing  profits  of  up  300 
percent  on  resale  of  these  drugs  to  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

Here  again,  who  is  responsible?  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  in  July  of  1965.  Mr.  Poats 
said  he  was  aware  that  drugs  were  pil- 
mg  up  in  Saigon;  that  there  was  free 
access  and  free  sale — yet.  it  took  a  year 
and  the  prodding  of  Congress  before  he 
sent  someone  with  knowledge  of  the  drug 
industry  to  mvestigate. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  the 
major  culprit  in  this  entire  dcsi)icable 
drug  situation  was  a  major  French  di-ug 
firm.  Roselle.  which  built  a  shiny  new 
plant.  I  am  told  by  drug  experts  that 
anyone  who  would  look  at  it  could  tell 
that  it  was  far  in  excess  of  the  plant 
capability  needed  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
time  that  we  held  this  French  firm  re- 
sponsible. I  should  add  one  thing  about 
American  industry  blowing  the  whistle 
on  mismanagement  in  South  Vietnam 
Perhaps  the  Administrator  in  charge  of 
that  area  wiis  unaware  of  what  was  go- 
ing on.  One  product  being  sold  was 
Unicel  100. 

It  is  a  product  produced  by  Du  Pont 
to  sell  and  make  profits  for  the  tax- 
payers. Du  Pont  alerted  AID  to  the  fact 
that  normally  large  quantities  of  this 
commodity  were  going  Into  the  country. 
It  is  used  for  the  rubber  industry  as  an 
antiblowing  agent.  Du  Pont  said  that 
Vietnam  has  very  little  of  this  industry 
and  there  Is  very  little  nefd  for  it  at  all. 
When  AID  finally  got  around  to  investi- 
gating it  several  months  later,  it  found 
some  rather  strange  things.  First,  it  was 
discovered  that  large  quantities  had  been 
imported,  and  second,  coincidentally, 
Unlcell  100  had  the  explosive  power 
equal  to  If  not  a  little  bit  greater  than 
TNT. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  committee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
uncovered  a  case  in  which,  due  to  the 
lack  of  any  management  sysu-m  on  the 
part  of  AID,  a  would-be  Inventor  bilked 
.AID  and  the  American  taxpayer  for 
$386,000  for  some  worthless  powder  that 
was  sold  under  the  unlikely  names  of 
"White  Magic"  and  "Spe-D-Magic"  and 
was  supposed  to  be  a  product  that  could 
make  a  car  battery  last  for  10  years,  or 
inhibit  the  formation  of  rust,  or  be  used 
as  a  solder  Where  in  the  world.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, can  you  or  I  purchase  a  product 
that  can  make  our  car  batteries  la.st  for 
10  years?  Yet.  no  questions  were  asked 
until  the  stuff  had  been  Iwught  and  paid 
for — because  there  exists  no  system 
under  Mr.  Poats'  leadership  in  which 
such  questions  can  be  asked.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  committee  has  many  other 
questions  to  ask  Mr.  Poats,  however,  in 


the  weeks  ahead.  One  key  question  is 
why  Mr.  Poats  took  no  action  against 
this  "inventor"  even  though  his  bureau 
was  warned  a  year  ago — by  a  Florida  at- 
torney whose  client  was  asked  to  finance 
this  deal — that  the  whole  business  looked 
highly  suspicious. 

In  otlier  words,  an  interested  citizen 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
AID,  which  did  nothing  about  it. 

Another  quc-^tion  is  why  was  there  no 
system  which  could  have  prevented  pay- 
ing tills  "inventor"  $10,000  in  March  of 
1957— months  after  the  FBI  had  reported 
the  fraud  to  AID?  In  my  judgment,  the 
true  picture  of  the  scandalous  misman- 
agement of  the  Vietnam  AID  program 
will  not  come  to  light  until  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  once  again  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
tenacity  to  get  to  the  truth  of  a  situation 
costing  us  millions  of  dollars— and  a  sit- 
uation which  may  well  be  prolonging  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Early  tliis  afternoon,  I  learned  from 
the  ofllce  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  McClellan  J  that  he  was  in  Ar- 
kansas. I  called  him  and  received  per- 
mission from  him  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  he  believed  it  would  be  wise,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  return  Mr.  Poats  to 
the  Committee  on  Foicign  Relations  so 
that  it  could  make  a  further  .^tudy  of  his 
qualifications  and  some  of  the  ramifica- 
tions concerning  mismanagement  of  the 
AID  program  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  httle  to  be  gained 
by  proceeding  at  too  great  a  length  on 
this  subject.  But  I  have  received  much 
information  from  many  people  who,  I 
.im  sure,  have  the  best  of  motives,  con- 
cerning some  of  the  things  which  have 
been  going  on  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  these 
accusations  have  proved  to  have  merit. 
Some  have  not. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  making  accu- 
sations of  mismanagement  just  to  get 
headlines.  For  that  reason,  I  have  not 
previously  made,  and  do  not  intend  to 
make,  full  disclosure  at  this  time  until 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  more 
closely  into  the  situation. 

Presently,  we  are  looking  into  the  sit- 
uation in  wliich  AID  appears  to  be  doing 
business  with  linns  whose  clients  include 
Chinese  Communists.  I  am  gathering 
data  in  which  still  another  firm  has  been 
permitted  to  sell  substandard  milk  to 
Vietnamese  citizens  at  huge  profits;  I 
am  looking  into  a  deal  m  w  hich  importers 
have  been  able  to  tix  specifications  for 
commodities  so  that  only  one  seller  can 
meet  them — provided  he  comes  across 
with  a  sufficient  kickback.  And  all  this. 
I  add,  under  the  auspices — unwitting 
though  they  may  be — of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Poats. 

I  am  sure  that  the  brief  recitation  of 
possible  wrong-doing  only  touches  the 
surface  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  once 
he  has  brought  the  full  weight  of  his 
committee  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  this 
program,  will  disclose,  things  it  will  be 
hard  to  believe  have  been  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
this  body  has  a  responsibility  and  an 
obligation  to  exercise  its  power  of  con- 
sent to  appointments;  it  seems  clear  to 
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me  that  we  have  the  responsibility  and 
the  obligation  to  exercise  our  role  of  leg- 
islative oversight;  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  to  act  hastily  on  this  nomination  in 
the  midst  of  one  disclosure  after  another 
would  be  an  irrevocable  act  that  we 
might  later  regret  bitterly. 

All  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  ordered  this  nomination  reported 
before  it  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider these  recent  disclosures,  be  given 
a  chance  to  study  their  implications,  and 
take  another  look  at  the  kind  of  man- 
agement    which     this     nominee     has 
brought  to  bear  on  our  AID  programs 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I,  for  one,  am  willing 
to    accept    what    one    has    called    the 
"heavy  burden  of  responsibility"  for  de- 
laying this  appointment,  although  I  have 
tried  to  get  a  vote  so  that  the  Senate 
could  express  itself.  I,  for  one,  am  will- 
ing to  be  slandered  as  an  opportunist, 
spitefully  seeking  to  revenge  the  inno- 
cent individual  who  has  been  portrayed 
as  simply  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his 
superiors.   I.   for    one,   stand   ready    to 
absorb  the  malicious  abuse  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  Mr.  Poats,  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  setting  up  things  like  mar- 
ket levels  for  drug  imports  to  Vietnam, 
or  a   cardex   system   to   keep   track   of 
those  imports,  in  order  that  such  prod- 
ucts should  not  reach  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

This  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
President.  It  is  the  resix)nsibility  of  the 
man  charged  with  administering  the 
program  in  Vietnam  to  establish  basic 
management  criteria. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  utter  nonsen.se  to  suggest  the  President 
of  the  United  States  must  spend  his 
time  with  the  detailed  minutiae  of  im- 
plementing programs  effectively.  If  he  is, 
then  we  could  dispense  with  thousands 
of  top-ranking  Government  officials  im- 
mediately and  let  the  President  do  it  all 
him.^c!f.  And  if  it  is  immoral  and  im- 
proper to  challenge  one  such  official  who 
may  be  promoted  on  the  basis  of  his 
obvious  failures,  then  we  might  well  dis- 
pense with  100  men  and  women  who 
compose  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
For  it  is  our  responsibility  to  assent  to 
nominations  and  determine  whether 
they  are  meritorious. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased,  as  one  of  the  Senators  from 
South  Carolina,  to  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Rutherford  Poats 
as  Deputy  Administrator  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Mr.  Poats,  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
grew  up  in  a  university  village  at  Clem- 
son.  His  neighbors  there  recommend  him 
as  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
looked  into  the  competence  and  integrity 
of  Mr.  Poats  and  has  unanimously  en- 
dorsed him  for  this  post.  The  President 
and  the  Director  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Mr.  William  S. 
Gaud,  recommend  him  for  the  position, 
and  Congressman  John  E.  Moss,  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information, 
which  investigated  the  U.S.  economic 
assistance  program  in  Vietnam,  recom- 
mends Mr.  Poats  for  this  position. 


To  aU  of  these  testimonials,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  appears  and  says,  and 
I  quote: 

I  am  not  here  to  oppose  Mr.  Poats  because 
of  what  he  is  or  because  of  who  he  is.  I  am 
certain,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Poats  Is  among 
that  large  cadre  of  men  and  women  with 
whom  our  Nation  is  blessed  .  .  .  men  and 
women  who  are  sincere,  dedicated  and  m- 
telligent  public  servants.  I  am  here  for  one 
reason  and  one  reason  only.  I  am  here  be- 
cause I  believe  that  a  better  qualified  man 
can  be  fotind  for  the  job  in  question. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  this 
statement,  the  Senator  does  not  fault  Mr. 
Poats'  honor  or  integrity  but  rather 
places  him  as  one  of  a  group  of  "dedi- 
cated and  intelUgent  public  servants." 
I  have  pursued  the  Senator's  objections 
to  determine  wherein  Mr.  Poats  was  in- 
competent. 

The  12-page  statement  is  an  mdict- 
ment  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in  Viet- 
nam as  unsuccessful.  Assuming  this  to 
be  true,  there  are  no  facts  given  to  show 
that  the  unsuccessful  policies  and  pro- 
grams were  exclusively  those  of  Mr. 
Poats.  We  know  deficiencies  exist  in  the 
program.  In  fact,  until  about  a  year  ago 
the  entire  operation  in  Vietnam,  both 
military  and  economic,  was  deficient. 

Under  the  Senator's  reasoning  we 
could  have  approved  no  one  to  command 
in  Vietnam  because  until  the  tide  began 
to  turn  a  year  ago,  the  operation  would 
have  to  have  been  characterized  as  "un- 
successful." And  so  it  is  with  all  foreign 
policy.  Employing  the  Senator's  logic, 
this  body  would  never  approve  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  because  there  are  glaring 
inadequacies  and  failures  in  America's 
foreign  policy.  Poor  Dean  Rusk  would 
never  be  approved  and  the  airport  at 
Dulles  would  have  been  unnamed  as  well 
as  unused. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Poats  is  a  man  of 
honor.  Obviously  the  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  our  colleagues  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  consider 
him  a  man  of  competence,  and  I  urge 
most  sincerely  that  the  Senate  confirm 
his  appointment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  in  questioning  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rutherford  Poats  to  become  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I,  too, 
take  seriously  the  Senate's  responsibility 
to  advise  and  consent  to  executive  ap- 
pointments. This  is  no  minor  appoint- 
ment; it  involves  a  position  in  which 
some  of  om-  most  sensitive  policies  re- 
garding Vietnam  are  formulated. 

It  is  clear  that  the  nominee's  record 
of  performance  is  open  to  question.  In 
the  past  few  weeks,  disclosures  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  have  been  made  which  reflect 
directly  upon  the  nominee's  ability  to 
manage  and  direct  a  sizable  and  polit- 
ically delicate  program  of  foreign  aid. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  every  defi- 
ciency in  our  aid  program  to  Vietnam 
cannot  be  traced  directly  to  the  nominee, 
the  reflection  upon  his  ability  as  a  man- 
ager is  inescapable  and  certainly  injects 
enough  doubt  in  my  own  mind  to  oppose 
his  promotion  to  the  No.  2  position  in 
AID. 
At  stako  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 


future  of  the  entu-e  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— a  program  that  has  come  under 
ever-increasing  criticism  from  the  peo- 
ple and  from  Congress  in  the  past  few 
years. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  justify  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Montana  and  the  United  States 
the  promotion  of  an  individual  whose 
past  record  is  seriously  scarred  with  doc- 
umented accounts  of  mismanagement 
and  obvious  ignorance  of  sound  business 
practices. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  promo- 
tion of  a  man  whose  record  as  director 
of  a  $700-million-a-year  program  has 
resulted  in  millions  of  dollars  of  waste 
and  diversion  due  to  continuing  lack  of 
simple  controls  and  audits. 

To  use  Mr.  Poats'  record  as  the  basis 
for  promotion  to  a  position  in  which  he 
will  oversee  the  expenditure  of  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  of  tax  funds  seems  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Surely,  such  a  pro- 
motion can  only  create  deeper  and  more 
widespread  opposition  to  foreign  aid  in 
general. 

At  the  very  least,  it  seems  to  me  that 
while  we  have  a  foreign  aid  program,  it 
should  be  conducted  with  maximum  di- 
rection and  minimum  waste.  This,  it 
seems,  the  nominee  has  not  succeeded 
in  doing  as  director  of  our  Vietnam  aid 
program,  and  I  see  no  compelling  reason 
to  grant  him  a  significant  promotion  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  Senator  Bayh's  expressed  objec- 
tive— to  insist  on  good  management  of 
AID.  I  am  sure  the  President  and  the 
AID  Administrator  share  this  objective. 
That  is  why  they  decided  late  last  year 
to  set  up  a  separate  bureau  of  AID  for 
Vietnam,  with  its  own  commodity  man- 
agement and  surveillance  staff  and  a 
full-time  Assistant  Administrator  of  AID 
at  its  head. 

The  opposition  to  the  Poats  nomina- 
tion to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID 
has  blocked  this  vital  management  im- 
provement for  nearly  6  months.  He  has 
forced  AID  to  do  without  a  deputy  ad- 
ministrator since  last  October.  He  has 
forced  Mr.  Poats — the  man  whose  man- 
agement ability  he  questions — to  manage 
two  jobs,  Vietnam  and  the  other  East 
Asia  aid  programs,  all  that  time.  Now  he 
proposes  to  prolong  this  dangerous  un- 
derstaffing  of  the  senior  management  of 
ATT)  even  longer,  by  further  deferring 
Senate  action  on  this  7-month-old  nom- 
ination twice  approved  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator's  position  is 
not  consistent  with  his  declared  ob- 
jective. 

Senator  Bayh  believes  that  Mr.  Poats 
is  not  up  to  the  job  of  being  Bill  Gaud's 
deputy.  The  President  and  Mr.  Gaud  dis- 
agree. The  Senator  has  had  7  months  to 
present  evidence  to  support  his  case 
against  Mr.  Poats.  He  presented  much 
of  it  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  April  10.  The  committee  recom- 
mended confirmation  of  the  nomination. 
Subsequently,  he  has  cited  further  ex- 
amples of  inadequate  audit  and  com- 
modity management  staffs  and  systems 
in  the  Vietnam  aid  operation.  These  crit- 
icisms refer  to  the  period  of  the  rapid 
buildup  of  U.S.  military  and  economic 
action  to  save  South  Vietnam  in  1965- 
66.  They  refer  to  Vietcong  acquisition  of 
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us.  economic  and  military  supplies,  de- 
plorable but  in  some  deeree  unavoidable 
In  a  war  amon.:  Vietnamfse  without  lines 
or  fronts,  with  Vietcona  infestation  In  the 
lifeblood  of  the  economy  of  South  Viet- 
ntun.  They  refer  to  proflteenn.,'  by  un- 
scrupulous Vietnamese  businessmen  and 
their  American  or  other  suppliers  In 
AID'S  commercial  import  assistance  pro- 
gram, cases  which  were  found  by  AIDs 
own  auditors,  investigators  and  special- 
ists They  cue  self-criticisms  prepared 
by  or  for  AID  to  find  problems  and  their 
solutions. 

There  has  b<^n  wac>te  and  loase  man- 
agement in  our  emergency  assistance 
to  Vietnam,  economic  and  military  War 
is  wasteful  The  decision  to  expand  the 
AID  program  rapidly,  despite  Icnown 
weakne.sses  m  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's capacity  to  prevent  theft  and 
other  abuses  and  despite  Icnown  short- 
ages of  AID  specialists  and  auditors  to 
police  it,  was  made  at  the  hi^rhest  levels 
of  the  admlni.stratlon  It  was  the  right 
decision.  The  cost  of  failure  to  provide 
the  aid  would  have  been  far  greater. 

All  who  have-examined  the  AID  opera- 
tion In  Vietnam  have  complimented  the 
many  measures  taken  since  early  1966  to 
bring  the  program  under  control,  reduce 
the  opportunities  for  abuse  and  eive  It 
the  best  staff  that  an  e.ssentially  volun- 
teer, civilian  recruiting  system  can  pro- 
vide in  a  war  zone. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Poats' 
work  In  other  Far  Eastern  pn^grams  are 
high  In  his  pral.sc.  During:  his  tenure  as 
Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Far  East. 
the  successful  program  in  Taiwan  was 
phased  out  ahead  of  .schedule:  Korea  has 
become  a  model  of  self-help  perform- 
ance: Thailand.  laos.  and  the  Philip- 
pines have,  with  AID's  help,  turned  more 
of  their  att^-ntion  to  cor^structive  rural 
development  through  enhanced  local 
government  and  other  popular  institu- 
tions; Indonesia  has  .started  a  come-back 
from  the  Sukarno  disaster,  with  AID  tak- 
ing a  minority  .share  in  a  multilateral 
arrangement  for  support  of  Indonesian 
recovery:  In  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole. 
we  are  taking  creative  steps,  looking  be- 
yond the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  help  build 
regional  unity  through  economic  co- 
operation among  countries  of  different 
political  systems  Mr  Poats  has  been  a 
leading  contributor  to  these  encouraging 
Par  Eastern  developments  This  is  why 
he  has  such  wide  support  inside  the  ad- 
ministration and  among  such  close  ob- 
servers as  Eutrene  Black. 

The  President  considered  the  matter 
at  length  before  he  resubmitted  this 
nomination  in  the  face  of  Senator  B\yhs 
announced  opposition  The  AID  Admin- 
istrator, Bill  Gaud,  knows  the  man  and 
the  circumstances  which  produced  the 
problems  Senator  B.ayh  has  cited  So  does 
Dave  Bell,  who  was  Poats'  immediate 
boss  for  nearly  3  years.  Both  of  them  are 
firm  In  their  continued  endorsement  Mr. 
Bell  calls  Mr.  Poats  "exceptionally  well 
qualified"  to  be  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  AID  and  has  detailed  this  view  to 
those  who  have  inquired.  Memt)ers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  have 
cloeely  examined  AID  programs  in  the 
Par  East  have  volunteered  their  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Poats. 


It  l.s  simply  not  correct,  therefore  to 
.say  that  the  Senate  has  not  had  adequate 
opportunity  to  judge  the  merits  of  this 
nomination  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
more  closely  examined  and  has  won 
more  explicit  .-ndorsement  than  any 
nomination  to  a  position  of  this  rank  in 
recent  memory 

Further  postponement  of  confirmation 
of  this  nomination  is  unwarranted  and 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose.  It  would 
impose  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  AID 
Administrator  to  delay  further  the  staff- 
ing of  his  principal  subordinate  positions. 
Deputy  Administrator,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  East  Asia,  and  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Vietnam.  A  vote  for 
further  delay  is.  therefore,  tantamount 
to  rejection. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  act. 

I  urtre  approval  of  this  nomination 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
HoLLiNcs  In  the  chain.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  leeislative  clerk  proceeded  t4D  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

VN4N1MOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  M.A.NSFIELD  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr  BayhI,  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  iMr 
Dirksen!.  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
both.  I  am  about  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  nommation  occur  at  4 
o'clock,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tliiguislied  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr 
BayhI  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
or  whomever  they  may  designate. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  will  there  be  time 
after  that  to  transact  routine  business'!' 

Mr   MANSFIELD  Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  Witiiout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr  MAJ<JSFIELD  So  the  vote  will  take 
place  at  4  o'clock 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  equally  divided   Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  concluded  for 
the  time  being.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Earlier  today  I  requested  tliat  .several 
letters  be  incorporated  In  the  Recoro. 
One  was  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Honorable  Donald  W  Riedle.  Jr  .  a  Rep- 
re.sentative  from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Michigan 

In  the  course  of  the  letter  received 
from  Representative  Riecie  he  .stated: 

I  am  concerned  to  learn  that  tlie  Senate 
haa  suddenly  decided  to  act  today  on  the 
lon;;-deIayed  nomination  of  Rutherford 
Poats  as  Deputy  Director  of  ATO. 

Furthermore,  on  the  second  page  of 
Representative  Riec-.le's  letter — and  I 
would  prefer  not  to  bring  In  anybody 
In  the  other  body — but  I  do  so  most  re- 
spectfully— I  do   not  have  any   choice, 


since   It   has   been   referred   to   on   the 
ticker  tape — he  states: 

Certainly  many  people  wl'.l  have  reason  to 
wonder  as  to  the  motives  behind  the  sudden 
decision  to  bring  the  Poats  nomination  to 
the  Senate  floor.  Just  before  a  House  Sub- 
committee la  scheduled  to  comprehensively 
e.xamine  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  in 
Vietnam. 

May  I  say  most  respectfully  that  this 
nomination  was  before  us  last  year  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  it  was 
not  brought  up  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  It  has  been 
before  this  body  for  over  a  month.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  all  .sides  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  brought  up.  So  I  point  out  we 
are  not  actint:  suddenly,  and  this  Is  not 
a  sudden  decision.  I  appreciate  Con- 
gressman Riegle's  concern  and.  had  I  re- 
ceived his  letter  before  it  was  announced 
to  the  Senate  on  yesterday  that  we  would 
take  up  the  pending  nomination  today. 
I  would,  of  course  and  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  give  his  request  every  possible 
consideration.  With  this  explanation  I 
hope  the  Congressman  will  understand 
and  appreciate  the  position  of  the  lead- 
ership in  this  instance. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  TOWER.     Ten  .seconds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr  TOWER.  Does  the  consent  agree- 
ment permit  a  vote  before  4  o'clock  If 
bath  sides  yield  back  their  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it 
provides  for  the  vote  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that,  regardless  of 
the  type  of  motion  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI  wants  to  make,  it  tx*  valid  not- 
withstanding the  prior  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr  BAYH  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  B.A'YH  I  have  made  it  clear  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  I  do 
not  want  to  prolon;^  this  debate.  I  have 
indicated  that,  before  the  appointed 
hour.  I  will  make  a  motion  to  recommit. 
If  it  is  defeated.  I  s"e  no  reason  to  pro- 
long the  debate  on  the  final  vote  for 
con.Hrmatlon 

Mr  MANSFIELD  As  always,  the  Sen- 
ator is  mo.st  con.slderate. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
on  the  nomination''  The  motion  has  not 
been  made,  so  the  yeas  and  nays  could 
not  be  requesteKl  on  the  motion. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  nomination  Is 
pendine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
nomination? 

Mr.  M.'^NSFIELD  Yes.  The  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  nomination  are  requested. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 
FOR  CERTAIN  PROCUREMENT  FOR 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  In  leg- 
islative session  I  wish  to  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  S.  666. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  666)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1968  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft. mi.ssiles.  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

TITI.E  I— PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  FtuKis  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  approprl.Tteci  during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Stat.es  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For  aircraft:  For  the  Army,  $768,700,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $2,527,- 
100.000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $5,770,000,000. 

MISSILES 

For  missiles-  For  the  .'Vrmy.  $769,200,000; 
for  the  Navv.  $625,600,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $23,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,343.- 
000, 000. 

N.^VAL    VESSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy.  $1,872,900,- 
000.  of  which  amount  $249,600,000  is  author- 
ized only  for  the  coni-tructlon  of  two  nuclear 
powered'  guided  missile  frigates.  The  con- 
tr.icts  for  the  construction  of  the  two  nuclear 
powered  giUded-mlsslle  frigates  shall  be 
entered  into  a.';  koi  n  .%s  practicable  unless  the 
President  fully  advises  the  Congress  that 
their  construction  is  not  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  naval  vessel  may  be  constructed  In 
any  foreign  shlpvard  with  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  unless  specifi- 
cally .atithorlzed  by  law. 

TR.^CKED    COMBAT    VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  For  the  Army, 
$424,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $5,100,000. 

TITLE   II— RESEARCH.   DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  201  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  re.se:irch.  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounta 
:ts  follows: 

For  the  .\rray.  $1,539,000,000; 

Fi.^r  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps) , 
81.910,118.000.  of  which  sum  $46,000,000  shall 
be  used  only  for  antisubmarine  warfare  pro- 
grams, giving  due  regard  in  all  such  research 
progrnnvs  to  benefits  which  may  accrue  there- 
from to  the  .^merican  Merchant  Marine; 

For  the  .AJr  Force.  $3,313,514,000,  of  which 
amount  ,$51,000,000  is  authorized  only  for  the 
development  of  an  advanced  manned  strate- 
gic aircraft: 

For  the  Defense  agencies.  $464,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1968  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test. 


and  evsJuatlon  or  procurement  or   produc- 
tion related  thereto.  $125,000,000. 

TITLE  in— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367  appyroved  March  15.  1966 
(80  Stat.  37),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Funds  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
their  stated  purposes  to  support  (1)  Vietna- 
mese and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam. 
(2)  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and 
for  rela.ted  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  determine." 
TITLE  IV 
Sec.  401.  Section  3034(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Chief  of  StaflE  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  from  the  general  ofHcers  of  the  Army. 
He  serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he  may 
be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
four  years." 

Sec.  402.  Section  5081(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"There  Is  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  from  officers  on  the  active  list 
in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  eligible  to  command 
at  sea  and  not  below  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral. In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he  may  be 
reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  four 
years." 

Sec  403.  Section  8034(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  period  of  four  years  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  general  officers  of  the  Air  Force.  He 
serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  here- 
after declared  by  the  Congress  he  may  be 
reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  four 
years." 

Sec.  404.  Section  5201(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  is  a  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  appointed  by  the  President,  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  from  officers  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Marine  Corps,  not  below  the  rank 
of  colonel.  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he 
may  be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  four  years." 

Sec.  405.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
amendment  shall  take  effect  as  of  January 
1,  1969. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  S.  666;  that  It  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  tonight,  It  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PEARSON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  RUTHERFORD  M. 
POATS  IN  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Rutherford  M. 
Poats.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina   IMr.  Thurmond]. 

Mr.  THURMONT).  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Ruther- 
ford M.  Poats,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator.  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Mr.  Poats  was  born  in  South  Carolina. 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  well,  but  I  have  looked  into  his  rec- 
ord, and  it  is  good. 

I  wish  to  call  just  a  few  points  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Poats'  tenure  of  office  in  Vietnam 
was  during  the  time  of  the  most  rapid 
increase  in  the  forcian  aid  program  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  staff  of  AID,  to  handle 
this  rapid  buildup,  both  in  Washington 
and  in  South  Vietnam,  was  grossly  in- 
adequate to  the  task  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  men  available. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Poats  cannot  be 
held  solely  responsible  for  the  difficulties 
which  arose  as  a  result  of  this  set  of 
circumstances. 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  the  Senate 
to  know  that  Chairman  John  E.  Moss, 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, has  gone  on  record  in  support 
of  Mr.  Poats,  even  though  tils  subcom- 
mittee issued  a  report  wlilch  was  highly 
critical  of  the  AID  operation  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Congressman  Moss  wrote  two  letters 
to  Chairman  Fulbright,  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  endorsing 
the  nomination,  the  first  on  February 
27,  1967,  and  the  second  on  April  12.  1967. 
The  April  12  letter  was  made  available  by 
Congressman  Moss  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  quote  an  excerpt  or  two 
from  these  letters.  In  the  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 27  to  Senator  Fulbright,  Congress- 
man Moss  stated  in  the  first  paragraph: 
I  personally  consider  him  well  qualified  for 
the  Job. 

In  the  third  paragraph  he  stated : 
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The  Subcommittee's  flnai  report  waa  crit- 
ical of  the  AID  Vietnam  program  In  a  num- 
ber of  respects  and  some  people  have  taXen 
these  criticisms  as  a  reflection  on  the  com- 
petency of  Mr.  Poats.  This  Is  definitely  not 
the  case. 

In  the  last  paragraph  Congressman 
Moss  stated ; 

I  believe  Mr  Poata  to  be  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  Integrity. 

In  the  ne.xt  k-ttt  r.  dated  April  12,  1967, 
written  by  Congressman  Moss  to  Sena- 
tor FY-LBRiGHT.  he  stated,  in  the  second 
paragraph  : 

While  our  report  makes  signlftcrint  criti- 
cisms Of  KID.  tt  is  my  opinion  that  blame 
cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  Mr.  Poats.  If 
blame  must  be  ascribed.  It  should  be  shared 
both  up  and  down  the  line  In  AID,  In  Wash- 
ington and  In  Vietnam,  by  both  officials  cur- 
rently In  the  Agency  and  by  others  who  no 
longer  carry  the  burden. 

And  on  the  second  page  of  his  letter. 
In  next  to  the  last  paragraph.  Congress- 
man Moss  stated  to  Senator  Ftjlbricht. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  problenis  of  Vietnam 
are  the  product  of  many  taens  mistakes  and 
not  only  those  of  Mr  Poats 

He  further  states  In  that  paragraph; 

In  recent  months  considerable  progress 
baa  been  made  by  AID  which  has  been  re- 
flected tn  our  report  and  for  which  Mr  Poat^ 
should  share  in  the  credit.  In  my  dealings 
with  him- -and  our  contacts  have  been  re- 
peated and  close — he  has  conducted  himself 
admirably.  His  capacity  for  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  programs  In  which  he  Is  Involved  has 
been  Impressive  and  he  lias  been  a  fighter 
for  Improvements  In  all  our  dealings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  continue  to  read 
from  that  paragraph: 

He  has  labored  hard  and  long  and  in  my 
Judgment  is  one  of  our  more  able  .%nd  ded- 
icated officLUs  To  blame  Mr  Poats  for  the 
very  difficult  problems  in  Vietnam  Is  to  do 
him  an  Injustice 

As  I  Stated,  Congressman  Moss"  com- 
mittee inve.stigated  this  matter,  and 
these  are  the  statem.ent^  made  by  Con- 
gressman Moss  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  investiiiation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Poats  Is  be- 
ing singled  out  here  as  a  scapegoat.  Cer- 
tainly his  record  is  not  perfect.  Certainly 
there  were  shortcomings  in  the  program 
In  Vietnam  But  v.e  must  consider  the 
big  buildup  going  on  there,  the  lack  of 
personnel,  and  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances which  made  it  extremely  difficult. 
if  not  impossible,  to  cope  with  all  the 
problems  involved. 

I  think  we  have  to  consider  other 
things,  too  There  were  tho.'^e  In  positions 
of  authority  above  him  over  there  who 
made  decisions,  as  well  as  here  In  Wash- 
ington. I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  Mr. 
Poats  to  say,  "You  and  you  alone  are  re- 
sponsible for  what  happened  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Mr.  Poats  has  a  reputation  for  being 
a  man  of  character  and  integrity.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  confirm  him  for 


the  petition  to  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  appointed  him — 
to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

The  PRESIDING  OF^^CER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired 

Mr.  BAYH  I  yield  my.self  3  or  4  min- 
utes. As  the  statements  I  am  about  to 
make  are  in  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion, m  all  fairness  they  should  come  out 
of  my  time. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  a  man  who  has  long  fought 
against  waste  and  mismanagement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  single  out  Mr.  Poats  as  the  only 
one  who  has  been  involved  in  any  way 
in  the  discrepancies  in  our  Vietnam  AID 
program..  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  does 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  the 
relative  merits  of  anyone  other  than  Mr. 
Poats.  In  fact,  even  now.  we  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  investigate  fully  Mr. 
Poats'  past  experience  as  an  administra- 
tor. We  are  asked  only  to  say  whether 
his  past  performance  has  been  suffi- 
ciently good  to  reconimend  him  for  pro- 
motion. 

This  will  be  a  rather  long  que.stion,  and 
I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Let  us  assume  tliat  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  the  own- 
er of  a  chain  of  supermarkets,  and  he  is 
considering  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
stores  for  promotion.  Let  us  assume,  fur- 
ther, that  this  manager  had  made  no 
effort  to  tr>-  to  determine  what  the  com- 
munity needed;  that  he  had  made  no  ef- 
fort to  check  tiie  supplies  to  see  wliether 
they  were  being  pilfered:  and  had  made 
no  effort  to  see  whether  the  person  who 
ran  the  cash  register  was  involved  in  any 
under-the-counter  operations.  If  such 
operations  were  going  on  in  this  super- 
market, would  the  Senator  recommend 
the  manager  of  that  store  for  promo- 
tion to  vice  president  of  the  chain  of 
supennarket.s' 

Mr.  THLTIMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator's  question  answers  it- 
self I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  can 
put  Mr  Poats  in  that  position  here.  If  I 
had  placed  him  there  and  he  were  indeed 
guilty  of  the  mismanagement  alleged.  I 
would  not  t>e  supporting  his  confirma- 
tion. Although  he  was  born  in  my  State, 
he  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  great  State  of 
Virginia.  I  am  not  supporting  him  just 
because  he  was  born  in  South  Carolina. 

I  would  presume  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  consider 
that  the  head  of  his  party,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  used  rea.sonable 
care  and  judgment  in  trying  to  select  the 
man  for  thi.s  position.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Senate,  if  they  find  that  the 
President  has  made  a  mi.stake,  to  correct 
it  by  refusing  to  confirm.  But  a.s  I  under- 
stand, the  chief  attack  being  made  upon 
Mr  Poats  is  based  upon  the  way  he  con- 
ducted the  program  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  have  brou'.;ht  out,  thJ  House  com- 
mittee of  which  Representative  Moss  is 


chairman  went  into  that  program  very 
carefully:  and  Representative  Moss  con- 
cludes, in  his  letters 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
the  majority  leader  has  placed  that  let- 
ter in  the  Record,  and  I  agree  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  stated 
its  contents  accurately. 

But  in  all  fairness  to  John  Moss,  whom 
I  respect,  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can 
make  an  objective  assessment  of  the  in- 
adequacies, at  the  managerial  level  in 
Saigon,  and  in  the  whole  Vietnam  AID 
program,  and  still  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  man  who  was  charged  with  the 
admini.stration  of  that  program  has  all 
the  excellent  qualities  which  Representa- 
tive Moss  attributes  to  him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Representative 
Moss  states  in  this  letter  that — 

His  capacity  for  detailed  knowledge  of 
programs  in  which  he  Is  Involved  h.is  been 
impressive,  and  he  has  been  a  fighter  for 
lmprovement.8  In  all  our  dealings. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  details  about  the 
way  he  handled  the  program,  or  all  the 
details  about  Mr.  Poats'  por.sonal  life. 
But  unless  something  is  brought  out  here 
against  a  man's  character  or  his  ability, 
or  showing  his  inability  to  perform  prop- 
erly, then  it  has  been  my  policy  to  try 
to  support  the  nominee  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  try  to  permit 
him  to  have  the  people  he  wants  to  run 
his  programs. 

If  there  is  anything  against  the  man's 
character,  if  there  is  anything  against 
his  ability,  or  if  he  has  proved  inefficient 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  not 
make  a  good  administrator  under  the 
program,  that  is  another  thing.  I  as- 
sume that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  taking  the  position  that 
he  has  proved  incompetent  in  admin- 
istering the  program  in  Vietnam,  and 
therefore  the  Senator  is  opposed  to  the 
confirmation. 

I  have  cited  the  letter  of  a  man  who 
has  gone  into  the  matter  in  more  detail 
than  I  have:  and  I  have  talked  with  some 
of  the  people  involved  about  these  pro- 
grams. They  tell  me  that  you  cannot  put 
your  finger  on  Mr.  Poats  over  tliere  and. 
in  'ustice  to  him.  say.  "You  are  the 
man  responsible."  because  there  are 
others  involved  in  the  programs  who 
have  a  part  in  them  aLso. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina"' 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  again  one  observation  which 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair 
fMr.  HoLLiNGsl  and  the  distinsrui.shed 
senior  colleague  did  not  hear,  because 
they  were  ab.-^ent.  Let  me  repeat  that  this 
task  has  been  extremely  difficult  because 
of  the  personal  feeling  both  of  them 
seem  to  display  for  the  nominee. 

I  was  not  trying  to  ridicule  and  cer- 
tainly not  trj'ing  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina by  my  reference  to  the  chainstore 
example.  What  I  was  saying  is  that  the 
very  accusations  I  made  about  that 
chainstore  manager — principally  the 
lack  of  managerial  controls — would  be 
applicable  to  our  a.sse.ssment  of  what  was 
needed  in  Vietnam.  There  has  not  been 
an  audit  since  1961.  There  has  been  no 
effort  to  trace  these  commodities  once 


they  were  sold  to  see  whether  they  ulti- 
mately reached  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  Red 
Chinese. 

We  have  had  some  indication  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  these  drugs  have  reached  the  Red 
Chinese.  All  of  these  conditions  have 
existed  in  South  Vietnam. 

Representative  Moss  says  so.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  says  so.  The 
Wagner  report  says  so.  Mr.  Edwards  says 
so  in  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Poats  enti- 
tled "Dear  Rud." 

Yet,  despite  this  total  lack  of  man- 
agement, we  attribute  to  the  man  In 
charge  all  of  the  wonderful  things  con- 
tained in  the  Moss  letter— but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  does  not  concur  in  this 
assessment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I 
thiiik  that  very  point  in  itself  shows  that 
those  who  have  been  investigating  these 
matters  have  found  deficiencies  in  the 
program  in  Vietnam  and  have  also  found 
that  Mr.  Poats  was  not  the  man  who  was 
solelv  responsible. 

Certainly,  there  could  have  been  some 
possible  improvement  in  the  program. 
However,  the  people  who  have  done  the 
investigating  say  that  this  man  should 
not  be  singled  out.  Representative  Moss 
says  that,  and  others  who  have  looked 
into  the  matter  say  that. 

We  must  remember  that  Mr.  Poats 
took  orders  from  Washington.  He  took 
orders  from  the  Deputy  Ambassador  at 
the  Embassy  there.  Mr.  Poats  was  tak- 
ing orders  from  a  number  of  people. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  single  him  out  and  say  to  him: 
"You  cannot  now  be  promoted,  although 
you  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully. 
You  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  defi- 
ciencies in  some  one  program,  even 
though  you  may  not  have  made  the  de- 
cisions in  that  program." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  add  my 
voice  to  the  plea  made  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Poats  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  I  know  a  little  about  the 
AID  program  in  Vietnam. 

I  first  in.spected  AID,  alone,  in  1959, 
when  there  was  not  a  war  going  on. 

I  can  testify  that  even  without  a  war, 
the  headaches,  tlie  uncertainty,  the  com- 
plications are  incredible  in  that  particu- 
lar place.  I  defy  anyone  to  find  an  omnis- 
cient personality  that  could  unravel  the 
multitude  of  complexities  that  exist 
there. 

I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
impact  of  the  war— with  the  very  rapid 
explosion  of  the  demands  made  in  South- 
east Asia— likewise  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  economy. 

What  impresses  me.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  Is 
that  I  doubt  if  the  President  wants  to 
make  Vietnam  any  more  difficult.  I  doubt 
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that  the  Director  of  AID.  Mr.  Gaud, 
wants  to  make  the  administration  of  the 
program  any  more  difficult.  Certainly 
Dave  Bell,  his  predecessor,  did  not  want 
to  do  so.  Yet,  these  men  who  have  to  take 
the  consequences  of  the  administration 
of  the  program  stand  by  the  capabilities 
and  the  Integrity  of  Mr.  Poats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  an  additional  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  really  what  ought  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  our  attempt  to  pass  judgment 
on  this  nominee. 

I  simply  want  to  join  my  voice  to  that 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  In 
saying  that  I  believe  that  this  is  the  time 
to  act  and  that  this  is  the  time  to  sus- 
tain a  strong  administration. 

Heaven  knows  that  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  in  the  AID  program. 

We  find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  at- 
tract some  of  the  strongest  people  into 
the  programs.  We  have  strong  people 
engaged  In  the  program  now.  I  think  we 
would  place  in  jeopardy  the  prospects  of 
continuing  Its  chances  if  we  were  to  vote 
adversely  on  this  simple  administrative 
proposal  that  is  backed  completely  by  its 
administrators  who  themselves  must  take 
the  consequences  of  the  appointment. 
I  think  that  is  good  enough  for  me. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  imagine  the  President  appointing 
Mr.  Poats  when  he,  the  President,  had 
aU  the  Information  before  him  and  knew 
he  would  be  the  man  who  would  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  criticism  if  the  pro- 
gram were  not  ably  administered. 

The  program  is  part  of  this  adminis- 
tration. The  administration  is  responsi- 
ble, and  they  cannot  escape  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  Mr.  Poats  falls  to  deliver,  the  criti- 
cism will  be  on  President  Johnson's  neck. 
I  cannot  Imagine  an  Administrator  of 
that  program  wanting  the  assistance  of 
a  man  who  Is  incompetent  and  unquali- 
fied, and  about  whose  integrity  there 
could  be  any  suspicion  that  might  reflect 
on  not  only  the  President,  but  also  the 
Administrator  of  the  program. 

I  do  not  know  all  of  the  many  details 
concerning  this  matter.  However,  I  do 
know  that  those  who  have  investigated 
the  matter  have  said  that  there  have 
been  and  are  deficiencies  in  Vietnam. 
But  they  do  not  blame  it  on  Mr.  Poats,  or 
certainly  not  all  of  it. 

The  President  has  said :  "I  have  chosen 
this  man.  I  want  this  man  to  help  me 
administer  the  program." 

It  has  always  been  my  procedure,  as 
a  Senator,  unless  there  were  serious 
grounds  for  objecting,  to  attempt  to  sup- 
port such  a  nomination  if  I  could. 

I  disagree  with  the  President  on  many 
matters.  However,  this  is  his  program, 
and  this  is  the  man  he  wants. 

Nothing  has  been  shown  that  would 
reflect  against  this  man's  character  or 
ability,  and  certainly  what  Mr.  Poats  has 
been  charged  with  here  cannot  be  placed 
solely  at  his  feet. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  was  also  absent  when  I 
made  the  statement— it  has  been  made 
twice  and  I  will  now  make  it  a  third  time, 
and  perhaps  another  time  or  two— that 
one  of  the  aspects  that  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  is  that  there  are  those 
whose  judgment  I  respect — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  apparently  one 
of  those  who  has  known  Mr.  Poats  in  a 
personal  way— who  feel  that  he  is  a  fine 
individual. 

I  must  say  that  it  w^ould  be  a  lot 
simpler  for  me  and  a  lot  less  frustrating 
if  I  had  had  a  similar  experience.  The 
only  experience  I  have  had  has  been  to 
see  the  man  administer  the  program 
and  try  to  explain  away,  in  my  office,  in 
committees,  and  in  front  of  the  press  the 
inequities  that  deal  with  the  program. 

We  are  in  a  rather  unique  situation 
here.  The  Washington  Post  stated  the 
other  day  that  the  mess  in  Vietnam  is 
the  President's  responsibility.  Dave  Bell 
says  it  is  his  responsibility. 

Representative  Moss  blames  it  on  the 
French.  We  are  ready  to  blame  every- 
body but  the  men  charged  w^th  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  be  a  little 
Tpslistic. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
stated  that  this  is  the  President's  nomi- 
nation. That  fact  has  not  been  absent 
from  the  mind  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Surely,  it  is  the  President's 
nomination. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  in  the 
world  for  what  he  is  faced  with  in  Viet- 
nam. 

But  I  think  we  understand  that  we  are 
not  completely  isolated  from  the  way 
these  decisions  are  made.  How  does  the 
President  decide  whom  he  is  going  to 
choose  as  the  No.  2  man  in  AH)?  I  do 
not  think  he  even  knew  Rutherford  Poats 
when  the  nomination  came  up.  I  would 
be  willing  to  wager  that  he  did  not.  But 
what  did  he  do?  He  called  in  the  chief 
man  in  AID,  Mr.  Gaud.  He  probably  said, 
"Bill,  whom  do  you  recommend  to  come 
up  to  fill  the  spot  that  has  become  vacant 
because  you  have  moved  up?" 

Bill  Gaud  happens  to  think  that  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  on  Rud  Poats.  so  he 
suggested  to  the  President  that  Poats 
was  the  man. 

I  think  the  President  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  some  extremely  bad  ad\'ice.  I 
have  told  Mr.  Gaud  this.  I  throw  this 
thought  out  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, although,  reasonable  man  that  he 
is — I  have  talked  with  him  and  under- 
stand his  viewT)oint— he  probably  feels 
justified  in  believing  that  he  is  right,  that 
I  am  wrong,  and  that  Mr.  Poats  is  a  ca- 
pable administrator.  But  one  of  my  main 
concerns  was  to  act  openly.  I  first  called 
Mr.  Gaud  and  said  I  intended  to  try  to 
have  the  Poats  nomination  held  up.  I  did 
not  try  to  do  it  behind  the  scenes.  I 
told  Mr.  Gaud  before  I  said  anything  to 
the  majority  leader  or  spoke  of  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 
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I  said: 

Those  of  us  who  fe«I  there  Is  an  Important 
p'.SLce  In  the  world  for  foreli^n  aid  had  better 
recognize  some  hard  realities,  some  hard  facts 
of  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 

One  of  those  hard  facto  of  life  is  the 
very  obvious  or*?  that  in  my  constitu- 
ency, as  I  imarme  It  is  also  In  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
foreign  aid  Is  not  the  most  popular  thing 
going  It  is  extremely  unpopular.  Let 
those  who  want  to  be  rf-alistlc  try  to 
champion  something  that  Is  not  popular 
How  In  the  world  can  we  explain  to  our 
constituents  that  the  only  man  capable 
of  filling  the  No.  2  post  is  a  man  who  Is 
responsible  for  all  the  mismana;::ement 
in  the  AID  program  '  He  was  responsible 
for  the  program;  now  it  Is  proposed  to 
promote  t:im  to  the  No    2  post. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virsrinia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  WyonuHi:: 

Mr.  McGEE  I  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  that  while  we 
split  on  this  l.ssue.  we  do  so  in  mutual  re- 
spect for  each  others  Judgment, 

I  would  contend  with  my  constituency, 
in  which  the  forei£;n-aid  program  Is  no 
more  popular  than  It  is  In  his.  In  Indi- 
ana, for  the  very  point  that  he  makes 
that  I  would  consider  that  I  had  placed 
the  program  in  Jeopardy  if  we  were  to 
knock  out  of  service  In  this  program  a 
man  of  Mr.  Poats"  long  experience  in 
this  area. 

We  have  had  a  tendency  to  talk  quite 
ext*n.slvely  about  Vietnam,  about  the  de- 
tails in  Vietnam.  If  I  may  submit  the 
thought,  the  l.ssue  in  this  instance  really 
Is  not  Vietnam;  It  is  a  much  bigger  issue 
than  that  The  Issue  Is  Mr  Poats'  role  In 
AID  and.  out  of  that  role,  the  confidence 
that  he  has  inspired  among  those  who 
have  to  take  the  rap  for  what  he  does  or 
falls  to  do  This  Is  the  key  thing. 

I  know  Bill  Gaud  very  well,  and  Bill 
Gaud  Is  not  about  to  erode  or  undermine 
his  chances  to  try  to  do  a  good  job  by 
coddling  somebody,  or  by  trylnc  to  bring 
In  someone  who  has  a  completely  Incapa- 
ble record 

I  believe  that,  given  the  system  with 
which  we  must  operate,  where  we  in  the 
Senate  cannot  possibly  canvass  the  mar- 
ket in  America  to  try  to  locate  the  most 
capable  people,  we  must  leave  that  Job  to 
the  man  at  the  top  In  this  case  it  is  the 
director  of  the  mission. 

In  my  Judt;ment,  barring  some  things 
that  are  not  known  yet— about  which 
none  of  us  can  know  -I  would  say  that 
we  are  really  rather  substantially  bound, 
short  of  some  other  great  capability,  to 
sustain  the  propcsa!  to  bring  Mr.  Poats 
Into  the  agency  in  his  role. 

When  I  say  that  the  issue  really  is 
much  bi-i^er  than  Vietnam,  I  belle-. e 
that  we  m.ust  bear  in  mLnd  that  during 
his  tenure  as  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  the  Far  East,  many  of  the  sub- 
stantive reforms  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  other  groups  In  the 
Senate  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  were  carried  out. 

When  we  take  a  look  at  the  ultimate 


phiising-out  of  the  rather  succes.sful  pro- 
grams in  Taiwan,  the  advancement  of 
the  program  in  the  Philippines,  the  per- 
formance of  the  program  in  Thailand 
and  in  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  we 
find  some  of  the  better  credentials,  on 
the  whole,  that  can  be  associated  with 
the  AID  program.  Surely,  as  we  may 
blame  a  man  for  something  that  goes 
wrong,  we  can  also  credit  him  with  some 
of  the  things  that  go  right  He  iiappened 
to  be  the  boss  man  then.  Maybe  some- 
body else  did  it,  but  I  believe  we  should 
I)lay  the  game  by  the  same  rules.  By  that 
token,  I  submit  that  Poats"  performance 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Far  East  has  indeed 
been  an  outstanding  one.  That  alone 
should  give  us  pause  to  take  hasty  action 
or  harsh  action  because  of  some  of  the 
unpleasant  things  that  have  transpired 
in  South  Vietnam. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  my 
comments  a  few  minutes  ago,  even  in 
1959.  when  there  was  no  so-called  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  tasks  that  faced  any  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID  in  any  phase  of  the 
program  were  overwhelming. 

.As  a  re.sult  of  what  has  transpired  since 
then,  we  have  learned  many  things.  But, 
given  the  sudden  infusion  of  manpower, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  money  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  distortions  that  war  al- 
ways produces,  it  is  amazing  that  things 
have  zone  as  well  as  they  have. 

With  all  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  re- 
spectfully take  i.ssue  with  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  express 
the  hope  that  this  body  will  .•^ee  fit  to  end 
the  delays  that  have  plagued  the  admin- 
istration of  the  overall  AID  program.  I 
believe  they  fhould  get  moving  with  this 
matter,  and  that  we  should  not  penalize 
the  program  in  this  way. 

If.  at  any  time,  some  IncrimlnatlnT 
criminal  kind  of  nesligence  should  be 
turned  up  which  makes  it  within  the 
responsibilities  of  this  body  to  call  into 
question  a  Presidential  appointment, 
that  would  be  the  time  for  this  body  to 
act.  Meanwhile,  it  is  important  that  we 
get  on  with  the  desperately  important 
business  at  hand — the  problem  of  ade- 
quately staffing  the  administrative  end 
of  the  AID  program,  which  has  enough 
difficulty  without  our  dragging  it  down 
with  matters  such  as  this. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  go  along 
with  Mr  Poats,  and  with  the  request  of 
the  President  and  the  director  of  the 
program. 

Mr  B.AYH  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

As  I  said,  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  trust  that  he  Is  familiar  with  the 
actual  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  AID  area  I  trust  that 
he  knows  that  in  all  the  countries  to 
which  he  referred,  the  mi-ssion  director 
was  given  almost  total  latitude,  with 
very  little  management  But  it  was  in 
Vietnam  that  Mr  Poats  maintained  al- 
most singular  control  from  his  oIBce  In 
Washington. 

This  is  another  area  in  which  I  may 
be  unduly  sensitive,  but  I  have  been 
sensitive  about  some  accusations  made 
by  some  well-inteulij;:ed  friends  of  the 


press  that  what  I  am  really  trying  to 
accomplish,  I  am  defeating  by  delay. 
The  fa(  t  is  that  we  have  created  a  new 
office  and  raised  it  to  an  area  level,  and 
Mr.  Bullitt  has  already  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  His  sole  responsibility  is 
not  Southeast  .Asia,  but  Vietnam.  So  if 
the  people  at  AID  want  to  get  a  job  done, 
they  have  the  man  to  do  it  with  right 
now.  without  Mr.  Poats. 

I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  that  we  must 
find  something  criminal  against  a  man 
before  we  vote  against  his  qualifications. 
I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  anything 
criminal  about  Mr.  Poats.  In  fact,  I  have 
heard  that  he  has  been  a  .splendid  news- 
man, and  I  am  sure  he  i.s  qualified  in 
that  area.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
record  shows  that  he  has  done  a  very 
poor  job  in  the  area  of  managing  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  believe  we  are  a  court, 
so  far  as  criminal  activities  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  attempting  to  judge  a 
man's  ability,  and  the  only  \v?y  we  can 
judge  it  is  to  look  at  the  job  he  has  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BAYH  I  yield  m.vself  1  additional 
minute 

I  should  like  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, after  this  matter  has  been  con- 
cluded— because  I  do  not  believe  he  will 
have  time  to  do  it  nov — to  look  on  m.y 
de.sk.  where  there  is  a  General  Account- 
ing' Office  report — not  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  It  is  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Comptroller  General  In 
1964  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office — Mr.  Poats  was  there 
then — and  it  points  out  no  audits. 

All  incidents  of  mismanatrement  that 
are  alluded  to  and  specified  in  the  Moss 
report  were  brought  out  in  1964  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  There  Is 
another  account  on  my  de.«k  by  Mr  Her- 
ter,  with  .similar  accusations  in  1964. 
Earlier  in  1966,  before  the  Moss  report, 
we  have  the  Widener  report,  which  spe- 
cifically looked  into  port  facilities,  and 
concluded  that  particular  activity  was 
marked  by  mismanai^cmcnt.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  report  on  failures  in 
the  drug  import  program  and  the  GAO 
steel  report  showing  that  kickbacks  were 
more  common  than  I  said  All  of  the.se 
matters  are  not  my  accusations.  They 
are  supported  by  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  know  their  business. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to 
have  this  discussion  close  on  a  note  of 
reaffirmation  of  my  respect  for  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
would  be  the  last  person  to  charge  him 
with  delaying  this  matter  at  all.  He  has 
been  very  forthright  and  straightfor- 
ward; there  have  been  no  sneak  attacks; 
and  he  has  been  open  and  aboveboard. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  that. 

The  area  where  we  differ,  probably,  is 
where  one  fixes  the  blame  for  not  being 
some  kind  of  omni.ficent.  al)-.seeinc  soul 
in  Vietnam.  Without  intendini?  to  be 
sacrilecious,  I  would  .suggest  that  some- 
one close  to  the  Lord  himself  would  have 


difficulty.  We  should  have  a  considerably 
more  charitable  view  of  any  efforts  of 
anj'  of  our  people  w^ho  are  trying  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  to  view  the 
larger  picture,  and  the  larger  picture 
shows  that  those  who  have  to  take  the 
consequences  want  this  man  and  they 
arc  willing  to  depend  upon  this  man  in 
the  administration  in  the  larger  sphere 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  we 
must  consider  all  of  these  matters  in 
approving  Mr.  Poats  today,  and  I  believe 
the  record  calls  for  his  approval  in  this 
administrative  role. 

I  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  for  his  dialog  on  this  particular 
question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  known  my  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Rutherford  M.  Poats  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Mr.  Poats  had  to  deal  with  extremely 
difBcult  problems,  some  of  which  the 
agency  has  had  no  precedent  for  han- 
dling. I  do  not  think  he  should  be  blamed 
for  some  of  the  grievous  problems  we 
have  had  in  connection  with  some  of  our 
AID  administration  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  we  know,  the  President  submitted 
the  name  of  Mr.  Poats  last  year  for  the 
post  of  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID — 
the  second  highest  position  in  an  agency 
with  over  12,000  employees.  Since  this 
is  an  extremely  important  position,  and 
one  which  has  been  vacant  for  over  6 
months  now-,  the  matter  is  acquiring  a 
sense  of  acute  urgency.  The  lack  of  a 
man  in  this  position  throws  heavy  added 
responsibilities  on  the  head  of  the  Agen- 
cy and  on  the  immediately  lower  eche- 
lons. 

Tliis  nomination  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  last  year  and 
the  name  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
the  last  day  of  the  89th  Congress  in  1966. 
Unanimous  consent,  required  for  full 
Senate  consideration  on  such  short  no- 
tice, was  withheld.  Thus,  Mr.  Poats  could 
not  then  be  confirmed. 

Now,  several  months  later,  the  Senate 
is  asked  once  again  to  consider  con- 
firmation, confirmation  of  the  same 
name,  Rutherford  M.  Poats,  submitted 
by  the  President  as  the  man  he  deems 
be.st  qualified  for  the  post;  the  man 
wanted  by  William  S.  Gaud,  AID  chief, 
and  also  the  man  supported  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Rusk. 

Today  I  wish  to  state  in  clear  terms 
my  support  of  Mr.  Poats  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Administrator,  We  have 
now  had  ample  time  to  check  on  details 
mentioned  previously  as  being  deroga- 
tory of  Mr.  Poats"  administration  of  our 
Vietnam  aid  program.  Our  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  for  Investiga- 
tions has  also  had  ample  opportunity  to 
check  previous  charges  of  loose  adminis- 
tration in  assistance  procedures  as  well 
as  irregularities  in  the  operation  of  the 
commodity-import  program  for  Viet- 
nam. 


Also,  the  House  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee has  had  time  to  investigate,  at 
firsthand,  procedures  In  aid  administra- 
tion in  Vietnam.  In  addition,  our  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  held 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Poats 
and  has  confronted  him  with  the  irregu- 
larities revealed  in  our  aid  program  in 
Vietnam  while  he  was  there  and  also 
since  he  assumed  charge  of  all  our  south 
and  Southeast  Asia  programs. 

Now,  just  a  short  while  ago,  we  have 
had  notice  of  a  report,  dated  November 
1966,  done  by  the  firm,  Area  Studies  of 
California;  a  report  highly  critical  of 
our  Vietnam  aid  program  and  appar- 
ently naming  names  of  many  people,  de- 
termined by  those  making  the  study,  to 
be  responsible  for  certain  failures  and 
deficiencies  of  our  AID  mission  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  these  investiga- 
tions, and  in  reports  and  press  allega- 
tions of  mismanagement  of  our  overall 
AID  program  in  South  Vietnam,  certain 
relevant  facts  are  often  forgotten  or 
overlooked.  I  refer  to  them  just  briefly: 
First.  Saigon  and  Saigon  Harbor  are 
both  in  the  war  area.  The  military  must 
have  priority  for  men,  materiel,  and 
foodstuffs. 

Second.  Concomitant  with  our  war 
commitments,  our  Government  also  de- 
cided to  Initiate  a  large  commodity  im- 
port program.  Public  Law  480  food  ship- 
ments, deflationary  procedures,  and  other 
methods  of  helping  the  economy  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  program  was  super- 
imposed and  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  war  effort. 

Third.  Otir  military  effort  and  civilian 
goods  effort  were  dumped  on  a  city,  a 
harbor,  and  a  people  completely  un- 
equipped to  absorb  or  handle  these  dual 
efforts. 

Fourth.  We  gave  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  military  a  more 
Important  part  to  play  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  aid  supplies  than  they  proved 
capable  of  assuming.  Unscrupulous  offi- 
cials and  profiteers  took  advantage  of 
our  own  Government  until  such  time  as 
we  were  able  to  impose  our  own  require- 
ments of  bookkeeping,  audit,  supervi- 
sion and  management. 

Fifth.  Given  such  handicaps  as  the 
limited  faclUties,  the  small  number  of 
experienced  American  ofiBcials,  some- 
times Inept  foreign  ofQcialdom,  in  a  de- 
bilitating climate,  often  in  doubtful  situ- 
ations where  friend  and  foe  were  indis- 
tinguishable, under  enormous  pressure 
from  us  here  at  home  to  achieve  tangible 
results,  both  military  and  civilian,  it 
seems  meritorious  to  me  that  our  AID 
people  have  achieved  as  much  as  they 
have. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Poats  was  in  charge  of  a 
vastly  accelerated  and  Intricate  pro- 
gram. His  schedule  called  for  speedy, 
massive,  economic  assistance.  Our  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  State  as  well 
as  AID  knew  the  risks  and  urgency.  Mr. 
Poats  got  the  message — got  the  job 
done— and  he  did  it  well  tmder  the  cir- 
cumstances at  hand. 

Seventh.  Under  his  management  our 
AID  mission  accomplished  the  follow- 
ing: 
Today  there  Is  largely  economic  stabi- 


lization; runaway  inflation  has  been 
checked;  medical  care  and  facilities  are 
generally  very  good;  education  is  being 
improved;  agriculture  is  being  rehabili- 
tated ;  the  commodity  import  system  has 
been  liberalized;  procurement  of  bulk 
commodities  has  been  consolidated; 
physical  port  facilities  have  been  ex- 
panded; port  management  has  been 
improved;  stealing,  graft,  and  corrup- 
tion have  been  contained;  and,  finally, 
our  aid  program  is  on  solid  ground  inso- 
far as  management,  surveillance,  coop- 
eration, and  results  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  in  Vietnam  on  three 
different  occasions  over  the  past  18 
months,  I  have  seen  firsthand  the  difB- 
cult tasks  faced  and  met  headon 
through  much  dedication  and  diligent 
effort  by  our  very  able  AID  personnel. 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  again  point  out  that  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  doing  his  apiwinted  task,  Mr. 
Poats  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  integrity;  able  to  make  sound  deci- 
sions; of  good  administrative  ability; 
able  to  inspire  confidence  in  fellow  em- 
ployees; able  to  deal  with  men  here  arui 
abroad  on  the  highest  levels;  and  a  man 
who  can  well  be  entrusted,  I  believe,  with 
all  aspects  of  this  office.  He  has,  in  my 
opinion,  acquired  himself  well  in  both 
Vietnam  and  later  as  head  of  all  our  aid 
efforts  in  south  Asia. 

Mr.  Poats  has  proved  himself  in  an 
onerous  task.  I  support  his  nomination 
as  Deputy  Administrator  of  AID  and  feel 
that  he  will  live  up  to  the  confidence  we 
will  place  in  him  in  confirmation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  suggest  that  the. time  be  equally 
charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  difficult  as 
the  task  may  be,  we  in  the  Senate  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  advis- 
ing and  consenting  on  presidential  nomi- 
nations. 

In  listening  to  the  good  faith  efforts 
which  have  been  made  on  the  part  of 
my  coMeapues  who.  I  personally  feel, 
since--ely  believe  in  their  arguments.  It 
is  difiicult  for  me  to  understand  how  we 
In  the  Senate  can  fully  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility given  us  by  our  constitu- 
tional fathers  if  we  do  not  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  Investigate  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nominations  sent  up  to  us  by 
the  President. 

On  most  nominations,  I  must  admit, 
it  is  a  perfunctory  effort  on  my  part  to 
vote  "yea." 
I  suppose  I  could  almost  say  it  is  very 
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much  like  the  son?  which  my  11 -year-old 
practices  on  the  piano— when  I  can  set 
him  to  practice — about  the  fiiood  old  Duke 
of  York.  He  had  10,000  men  He  marched 
them  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then 
he  marched  them  do^n  aeain  So  it  Is 
with  most  presidential  nominations  They 
are  marched  up.  and  then  they  are 
marched  down  again,  and  they  are  con- 
sented to  by  unanimous  vote  in  this 
body 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  important  point 
we  have  to  recopntze  is  the  responsibility 
we  have  as  Senators  not  to  accept  the 
philosophy  which  is  trlven  to  us  barrelful 
after  barrelful  by  the  aeencies  who  make 
these  self-ser-lng  professions  of  inno- 
cence for  those  they  recommend. 

I  cannot  in  trood  conscience  look  at  the 
pile  of  reports  on  my  desk,  in  which  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship,  because  I 
was  not  responsible  for  one  word  written 
therein.  As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  these 
reports  go  back  to  1964.  and  the  one, 
main  damning  criticism  that  I  have  pre- 
mised them  on  is  that  there  has  not  been 
so  much  as  one  single,  simple  audit,  a 
simple  little  accoilnting  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, amounting  to  S720  million  for 
this  fiscal  year.  There  has  not  been  an 
audit  of  the  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  we  have  pumped  into  Vietnam 
since  1961 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Senator's  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  divided  evenly  between 
the  two  sides  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ordered  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELX).  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cor^^ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  2  minutes  remaining  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  l.>  recoL^nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  at  this  t:me  only  to  compliment  and 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  the  long.  hard,  and  deter- 
mined fight  he  has  made  in  an  attempt 
to  make  known  his  .strong  views  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr    Rutherford  Poats. 

The  Senator  has  acted  within  his 
rights  and  under  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  He  has  felt  very  em- 
phatically that  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  given  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion. He  has  backed  up  his  feelings  with 
figures  and  facts  and  statements  for  the 
Record.  And,  regardless  of  how  the 
pending  vote  comes  out,  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  know  that  he 
has  our  respect  and  admiration  and  af- 
fection, and  that,  while  at  times  he  may 
have  felt  alone  m  this  particular  effort, 
there  are  other  times  when  other  Sena- 
tors have  had  similar  experiences.  How- 
ever, when  they  feel  they  are  right,  they 
feel  they  are  mighty,  even  while  acting 
alone. 


So.  I  am  t:lad  that  this  matter  is  com- 
ing' to  a  head  I  appreciate  the  consistent 
courtesy  and  graciousness  shown  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  assure  the  Senator  and  the  press 
that  the  Senator  has  not  unduly  delayed 
the  consideration  of  this  nomination  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  most  cooi>era- 
tlve  and  understanding  at  all  times. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  9  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  President,  at  this  time 
I  move  to  recommit  the  pending  nomina- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions I  send  the  motion  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Bayhi 
moves  to  recommit  the  pending  nomination 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr.  President,  in  return 
for  the  kind  thoughts  expressed  by  the 
ma,iorlty  leader,  I  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  matter  has 
been  extremely  difficult  and  I  am  afraid, 
a  bit  embarrassing  to  the  majority  leader, 
tile  senior  Senator  from  Montana  has  al- 
ways shown  deep  respect  for  me.  I  am 
extremely  grateful  for  that  and  for  his 
tolerance  displayed  In  this  situation. 

The  matter  before  us  concerns  whether 
a  man  who  has  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  directing  the  AID  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam  should  be  promoted  to 
the  number  two  spot  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

I  agree  with  those  of  my  colleagues— 
and  there  were  two  or  three — who 
pointed  out  that  administering  any  type 
of  program  in  faraway  Vietnam  with  a 
war  going  on  is  difficult 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  absolutely 
true.  However,  given  the  circumstances 
which  exist  In  Vietnam,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  administrator.  If  he  were  worthy 
of  his  salt,  and  indeed  if  he  were  worthy 
of  a  promotion  to  an  even  higher  post, 
has  a  greater  responsibility  to  bring  to 
bear  top  level  managerial  capabilities. 
Yet.  the  record  of  mismanagement  Is 
plentiful.  And  I  have  attempted  to  re- 
port them  for  the  record. 

As  far  back  as  1964,  it  was  not  only  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  who  voiced 
concern  about  what  was  going  on  in 
South  Vietnam  concerning  AID.  It  was 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Comptroller  General.  They  were  the 
ones  who  said  there  had  not  been  an 
audit  in  Vietnam  since  1961.  They  were 
the  ones  who  pointed  out  that  no  effort 
was  made  to  try  to  determine  whether 
goods  were  needed  in  the  countrj-  before 
the  goods  were  imported. 

They  were  the  ones  who  reported,  as 
far  back  as  1964,  that  no  effort  was  made 
to  see  how  the  funds  were  utilized  and 
that  no  safeguards  were  taken  to  keep 
the  funds  from  reaching  the  enemy  and 
to  keep  the  commodities  from  reaching 
the  enemy. 


Likewise,  the  Herter  report  in  1964 
mentioned  inequities  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  port  facilities. 

Other  in\e.'itiuations  resulted  in  the 
Wagner  report,  which  was  an  all-encom- 
passing treatment  of  the  problems  exist- 
ing in  Vietnam,  and  the  Moss  report, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  con- 
gressional documents  that  we  have  seen 
on  the  subject. 

I  have  the  Moss  report  here.  It  consists 
of  130  pages.  It  points  out  the  inequities 
and  the  inefficiencies  of  the  program  and 
the  total  lack  of  management  in  South 
Vietnam  with  relation  thereto. 

The  Tamblyn  report  Is  on  my  desk. 
It  consists  of  several  dozen  pages  and 
points  out  the  misuse  of  drugs  and  that 
drucs  shipped  willy-nilly  throughout  the 
countryside  were  also  unlabeled.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  thousands  of  people 
were  injured  because  they  did  not  have 
proper  warning  Prescriptions  were  not 
required  The  drugs  could  have  reached 
the  enemy. 

I  could  point  out  a  whole  list  of  inequi- 
ties that  existed  during  the  past  several 
years. 

If  a  man  were  a  good  administrator,  he 
would  have  harkened  to  that  first  report 
in  1964.  He  would  have  then  implemented 
the  managerial  techniques  which  were 
nece.ssary  to  make  that  program  function 
expeditiously. 

History  .shows  that  it  was  not  until 
Members  of  Congress  started  applying 
the  hot  Iron  of  criticism,  and  It  was  not 
until  members  of  the  pre.'^s  brought  the 
white  heat  of  publicity  to  bear,  that  any 
effort  was  made  by  AID  to  correct  these 
deficiencies. 

If  we  are  going  to  promote  someone,  I 
personally  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  it  be  a  man  who  will  be  candid 
and  willing  to  admit  to  making  mistakes 
and  possess  the  capability  of  correcting 
such  mistakes. 

I  must  say  that  the  experience  I  have 
personally  had  with  this  man  made  me 
determine  that  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  his  nomination. 

When  we  were  trying  to  find  out  what 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  situation 
with  relation  to  steel — an  issue  in  which 
the  Senate  voted  64  to  14  in  support  of 
our  position — and  when  we  were  trying 
to  find  out  what  was  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam, this  nominee  came  to  my  office  and 
sat  In  a  chair  in  my  office  and  repeatedly, 
time  after  time,  denied  accusations  that 
I  made  concerning  what  was  going  on. 

I  felt  compelled  to  ask  the  Government 
AccountinsT  Office  to  subpena  his  files, 
and  they  did. 

What  did  they  find?  We  found  that 
despite  his  denials  the  record  contained 
reports  that  had  come  from  Saigon 
which  conflicted  with  his  statements.  A 
French  firm  had  been  hired.  The  reports 
were  In  the  AID  files  at  the  time  I  was 
asking  him  questions. 

The  report  stated  that  the  situation 
there  was  even  worse  than  I  had  dared 
to  anticipate. 

Mr.  President,  I  leave  with  my  col- 
leagues one  last  thought.  It  has  not  been 
very  long  since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
but  I  have  been  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  voiced  increasing  concern  over 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  relegated 


too  much  of  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Executive.  We  hear  the  criticism  time 
and  time  again  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
naught  but  a  rubberstamp. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Senate  shall  advise  and  consent  on  Ex- 
ecutive appointments  and  Executive 
nominations.  We  have  a  chance  now  to 
determine  whether  we  believe  that  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  demand  top- 
notch  performance  before  a  person  is  to 
be  promoted,  or  whether  we  will  merely 
accede  to  a  nomination  because  a  top  of- 
ficial of  AID  seems  to  feel  that  one  man 
is  indispensable  to  him. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  nomination 
be  recommitted  to  the  committee.  This 
suggestion  has  the  support  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ;  it  has  the 
support  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  who  is  con- 
ducting an  investigation;  and  when  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
finished,  we  will  all  be  surprised  at  what 
is  going  on  with  respect  to  AID  in  Viet- 
nam.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  recommit  the  nomination  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER  'when  his  name  was 
called  ^  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  A.rkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan  1 .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "aye";  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ElienderI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
fMr.  McClellan]  .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  fMr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iNotrvE]  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicKl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field! and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkn- 
NTTTl  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eiastland 

Fannin 


Allcen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Ciarlc 

Dirksen 

Ervln 

Gore 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 
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YEAS— 42 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Grlffln 

Gruening 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 43 

HoUlngs 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 


Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

M'.irphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

RlbicoS 

Scott 

Stennls 

Tydings 

William'^.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Russell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
nick] are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
is  detained  on  official  business,  and  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 
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NOT  VOTING- 
Baker  EUender  McClellan 

Bennett  Hatfield  McIntyre 

Case  Inouye  Smathers 

Dodd  Jordan,  Idaho     Symington 

Dominick  Kennedy.  Mass.  Talmadge 

So  Mr.  Bayh's  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs:  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Ruth- 
erford M.  Poats,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator,  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  comment 
on  this  matter  in  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  fur- 
ther debate  Is  in  order  at  the  moment. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan] .  If  he  were  present  and  voting. 
he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClelland],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Dirlcsen 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Gore 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


YEAS— 61 

Holland 

HoUings 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskie 

NAYS— 24 

Fannin 

Pong 

Fulbright 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hruska 

Metcalf 


Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


MlUer 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  Del, 


NOT  VOTING— 15 
Baker  Ellender  McClellan 

Bennett  Hatfield  McIntyre 

CSase  Inouye  Smathers 

Dodd  Jordan.  Idaho     Symington 

Dominick  Kennedy,  Mass.  Talmadge 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  the  con- 
flnnation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  spoken,  and  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
hopes  with  all  his  heart  that  his  judg- 
ment of  the  nominee  was  in  error.  I  trust 
he  will  demonstrate  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  his  41  colleagues  who  sup- 
ported the  motion  to  recommit  that  he 
can  be  the  topflight  No.  2  man  in  AID. 
If  that  is  the  case,  I  want  to  apologize 
for  any  embarrassment  that  this  con- 
frontation may  have  caused  the  nominee, 
for  it  was  not  an  easy  ordeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  most  gracious.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Poats  will  take  to  heart  what  has  been 
said  and  done  in  this  matter. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legis- 
lative se.ss'.on 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business 


PUBLIC   BROADCASTING  ACT  OF 

1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  213, 
S  1160.  I  do  this  .so  that  the  bill  will  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stat<^  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S.  1160) 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  by  extending  and  improving  the 
provisions  theri^f  rt.Iatuu:  to  grants  for 
constnactMn  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  lacilities.  by  authorizing 
ctssistancf  In  the  c  -n.struction  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  broadcast- 
in-a  facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit 
corporation  tu  a.ss;st  in  establishing  In- 
novative educational  programs,  to  facili- 
tate educational  program  availability. 
and  to  aid  the  operation  of  educational 
broadcasting  facilities;  and  to  authorize 
a  comprehensive  study  of  insti-uctlonal 
television  and  radio;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2.  line  1,  after  the  word  "Public  ',  to 
strike  out  "•Television"  and  Insert 
•  Broadcasting",  in  the  subhead  In  line 
5,  after  the  word  'Educational",  to 
strike  out  "Television"  and  Insert 
"Broadcastmg  ■;  on  page  3,  line  10,  after 
"1934",  to  strike  out  "2"  and  insert  "47"; 
in  line  21,  after  the  woid  "in ',  to  strike 
out  "such'  ;  m  the  same  line,  after  the 
numeral  "'  1 '  '.  to  insert  "iD* '  ;  on  page 
5.  line  16.  after  the  numeral  "(1)",  to  in- 
sert "by  inserting  'noncommercial'  be- 
fore "educational  televi.sion  purposes  in 
paragraph  ^2>  thereof,";  in  line  20.  after 
the  word  "in",  to  insert  "such";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  niuneral  "121 ",  to 
strike  out  '  thereof";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  22,  to  strike  out  "2  "  and  insert 
■  47 ';  on  page  6.  line  1.  after  the  word 
"after",  to  insert  necessary  for";  in 
line  11,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike 
out  "2"  and  insert  "47  ".  on  page  8.  line 
5,  after  the  numerals  '398".  to  insert 
"and  redesignating  section  394  as  sec- 
tion 397  and  ",  in  line  7,  after  the  nu- 
merals "398  .  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "and  redesignating  section  394  as 
section  397";  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"above",  to  strike  out  "the  "  and  Insert 
'"its"":  In  line  9.  after  the  word  "head- 
ing"', to  strike  out  thereof";  in  the  sub- 
head in  lint'  14.  after  the  word  "Public", 
to  insert  Broadcasting  ';  In  line  15.  to 
strike  out  "Television",  on  page  10.  line 
21.  after  the  word  ""of",  to  Insert  "non- 
commercial ";  on  page  11,  at  the  begin- 
mng  of  line  4,  to  insert  "'Broadcasting  "; 


In  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "Tele- 
vision"; in  line  12,  after  the  word  ""mem- 
bers ".  to  insert  "of  which  nine  shall  be"; 
in  line  14,  after  the  word  ""Senate",  to 
insert  ""and  six  shall  be  elected  by  the 
members  so  appointed  ".  on  page  12,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  7,  to  insert  "or 
elected";  at  the  t)egirming  of  line  9,  to 
insert  "appointed  or";  in  line  12,  after 
the  word  "appointment  ",  to  insert  "or 
election',  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "five  at  the  end  of  two  years,  five  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  and  five  at  the 
end  of  six  "  and  insert  '"as  follows:  Uie 
terms  of  three  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers and  two  of  the  elected  members 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the 
terms  of  three  of  tlie  appointed  mem- 
bers and  two  of  the  elected  members 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and 
the  terms  of  three  of  the  appointed 
members  and  two  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers shall  expire  at  the  end  of  six";  on 
page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to 
strike  out  "appointments  were"  and  in- 
sert ""appointment  or  election  was  ";  in 
line  5,  after  the  word  "appointed  ",  to 
msert  "or  elected  ",  on  page  14,  line  5, 
after  the  word  "Chairman",  to  Insert  ""of 
the  Board";  on  page  15.  line  10.  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "a  system" 
and  insert  "one  or  more  systems  of  non- 
commercial educational  television  or 
radio  broadcasting  and  one  or  more  sys- 
tems ".  after  line  16,  to  strike  out; 

iC>  assist  In  the  establishment  .ind  devel- 
opment of  one  or  more  systems  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast stations  throughout  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to  strike 
out  "'D'"  and  Insert  "tC>";  on  page  16, 
line  24.  after  the  word  ""maintain  ",  to 
strike  out  "a  library"  and  Insert  "li- 
braries'"; on  page  17,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "'and'",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "develop  public  aware- 
ness of  and'";  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
t4j  strike  out  "various  means,  including 
the":  in  line  6.  after  the  word  "or'",  to 
strike  out  "nonprofit"';  in  line  20.  after 
the  word  "demonstrations'",  to  strike  out 
"or"'  and  Insert  '"and"",  on  page  18.  line  3, 
after  the  word  "network"",  to  insert  "or 
community  antenna  television  system"; 
in  hne  4.  after  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out  "on"'  and  insert  "or"; 
in  line  12.  after  the  word  "services"",  to 
strike  out  ""to  grantees  of  or  contractors 
with  the  Corporation  and  local"  and  in- 
sert "for"";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"radio",  to  strike  out  "broadcast  stations" 
and  insert  ""services":  on  page  19.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  21,  to  strike  out  ""a  study 
of  instructional  television,  including  its 
relationship  to  education  television 
broadcasting  and  such  other  aspects 
thereof  as  may  assist  in  determining 
whether  Federal  aid  should  be  provided 
therefor  and  the  form  that  aid  should 
take,  and  which  may  aid  communities. 
Institutions,  or  agencies  in  determining 
•whether  and  to  what  extent  such  activ- 
ities should  be  used"',  and  insert  "a  com- 
prehensive study  of  Instructional  televis- 
ion and  radio  (Including  broadcast, 
closed  circuit,  community  antenna  tele- 
vision, and  instructional  television  fixed 
services  and  two-way  communication  of 


data  links  and  computers)  and  their  re- 
lation.ships  to  each  other  and  to  Instruc- 
tional materials  such  as  videotapes,  films, 
discs,  computers,  and  other  educational 
materials  or  devices,  and  such  other  as- 
pects thereof  as  may  be  of  assistance  In 
detei-mining  what  Federal  aid  should  be 
provided  for  instructional  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  tlie  form  that  aid  should  take, 
and  which  may  aid  communities,  institu- 
tions, or  agencies  in  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  such  activities  should 
be  used.";  on  page  20,  after  line  14,  to 
strike  out: 

CONTENT    OF    STUDY 

Sec.  302.  Such  study  shall  be  comprehen- 
sive In  nature  and  shall  cover  particularly 
such  Items  as — 

(1)  the  quality  and  content  of  existing 
programs  and  how  they  can  be  Improved; 

(2)  the  financial  factors  Involved  In  use 
of  Instructional  television  lu  educational  In- 
stitutions; 

(3)  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  using  instructional  television  as  com- 
pared with  other  media; 

(4)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
closed  circuit  television; 

(5)  the  relationship  between  Instructional 
and  educational  television;  and 

(6|  new  technology  not  now  available,  In- 
cluding flexible  teacher-controlled  schedul- 
ing of  programs  ba-sed  on  videotapes,  dl.scs. 
films,  and  other  materials  or  devices. 

On  page  21.  at  the  beginnln?;  of  line 
10.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"303"  to  "302";  in  line  12.  after  the  word 
"before",  to  strike  out  "January  1"  and 
insert  "June  30";  and.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  14.  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "304"  to  "303";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Srnate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
mav  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967". 

TITLE  I— CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

EXTENSION       OF      DLTl.\TION       OF      CONSTRtJCTlON 
GR.\NT3    FOB     EDUCATIONAL     BROADCASTING 

Sec,  101.  (a)  Section  391  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  use.  391)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  aft^-r  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "There  are  also  autJior- 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  such  section.  $10,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next  four 
fiscal  years" 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1968""  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"July  1.  1973". 

MAXIMUM    ON    GRANTS    IN    ANT    STATE 

Sec  102.  EfTective  with  respect  to  grants 
made  from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30.  1967.  subsection  (b) 
of  section  392  of  the  Coirununlcatlons  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.SC.  392(b))  Is  amended  to 
read 

"(b)  The  total  of  the  grants  for  any  fiscal 
year  made  under  this  part  for  the  construc- 
tion of  noncommercial  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities  or  noncommercial 
educational  radio  broadcasting  facilities  In 
any  State  may  not  exceed  12 'j  per  centum 
of  the  portion  of  the  appropriation  for  such 
year  available  for  such  grants" 

NONCOMMEXCIAL      EDUCATIONAL      RADIO      BRO.^D- 
CASTINO    F.ACILITIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  390  of  'he  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.SC.  390)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  '"noncommercial'"  be- 
fore "educational"  and  by  Inserting  "or 
radio"  after  "television". 

(b)   Subsection   (a)    of  section  392  of  the 


communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  392 
^n)  I  is  amended  by  — 

il)  iiiterimi;  "noncommercial"  before 
"educational"  and  by  inserting  "'or  radio" 
after  'television"  in  so  much  thereof  as  pre- 
cedes paragraph    ( 1) ; 

(2>  sinking  out  clause  iB)  of  such  para- 
graph and  in-serting  m  lieu  thereof  "(B)  In 
the  case  of  a  project  for  television  facilities, 
the  State  educational  television  agency  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  project  for  radio  facilities,  the 
State  educational  radio  agency,"; 

(31  inserting  "'tii  in  the  case  of  a  project 
for  te'.ev.sion  facilities.'"  after  "(D)"  and 
•noncommercial"  before  "educational"  in 
par.igraph  (luD)  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  ot  such  paragraph 
".  or  (U)  ih  the  case  of  a  project  for  radio 
facilities,  a  nonprofit  foundation,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  which  is  organized  pri- 
marily to  engage  in  or  encourage  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  and 
is  eligible  to  receive  a  license  from  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission;  or  meets 
the  requir.^nients  of  clause  (1)  and  is  also 
org.inized  to  engage  In  or  encourage  such 
radio  broadcasting  and  is  eligible  for  such  a 
licenfe  for  such  a  radio  station"; 

(4)  striking  out  "television"  in  paragraphs 
(2).  (3).  i^ud  (■ti  oi  such  subsection; 
"(5)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3) ,  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  p.ir.igraph  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ••;  and",  and  inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  that,  in  the  case  of  an  application 
with  respect  to  radio  broadcasting  facilities, 
there  has  been  comprehensive  planning  for 
educational  broadcastmg  facilities  and  serv- 
ices m  the  area  the  applicant  proposes  to 
serve  and  the  applicant  has  participated  in 
such  planning,  and  the  applicant  will  make 
most  efficient  use  of  the  frequency  assign- 
ment." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  bv  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  and 
"noncommercial"  before  "educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities",  and  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(2 1  In  order  to  assure  proper  coordina- 
tion of  construction  of  noncommercial  edu- 
caUonal  radio  broadcasting  facilities  within 
each  State  which  has  established  a  State 
educational  radio  agency,  each  applicant  for 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  a  project  for 
construction  of  such  facilities  In  such  State, 
other  tlian  such  agency,  shall  notify  such 
agencv  of  each  application  for  such  a  grant 
which  Is  submitted  by  It  to  the  Secretary, 
aiid  the  Secretary  shall  advise  such  agency 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  each  such 
application." 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "noncommercial"  be- 
fore educational  television"  and  inserting 
"or  noncommercial  educational  radio  broad- 
casting facilities,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after 
"educational  television  broadcasting  faclU- 
tie.s"  In  clauses  (2)  and  (3). 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  radio"  after  "tele- 
vision" in  the  part  thereof  which  precedes 
paragraph  (II,  by  Inserting  "noncommer- 
cial"' before  "educa"tlonal  television  purposes" 
In  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  and  by  msertlng 
"or  noncommercial  educational  radio  pur- 
poses, as  the  case  may  be"  after  "educational 
television  purposes"  in  such  paragraph   (2). 

(f)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  394  of 
such  Act  (427  U.SC.  394)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities"  after  "educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities."  and  by  inserting  "or 
radio  broadcasting,  as  the  case  may  be"  after 
"necessary  for  television  broadcasting". 

(21  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  term  'State 
educational  television  agency'  means"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  terms  'State 
educational    television    agency'    and   'State 


educational  radio  agency'  mean,  with  respect 
to  television  broadcasting  and  radio  broad- 
casting, respectively,",  and  by  striking  out 
"educational  television"  in  clauses  (A)  and 
(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
broadcasting". 

(g)  Section  397  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  397) 
13  amended  by  Inserting  "or  radio"  after 
"television"  in  clause  (2). 

FEDERAL    SHAKE    OF   COST    OF   CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  104.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  392  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
392(e))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Upon  approving  any  application  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  any  project, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  the  ap- 
plicant in  the  amount  determined  by  him, 
but  not  exceeding  75  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  of  such 
project.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount 
from  the  sum  available  therefor.  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such 
Installments  consistent  with  construction 
progress,  as  he  may  determine." 

INCLUSION    OF    TERRITORIES 

Sec  105.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  394 
Of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  and  Inserting  a 
comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  the  VU-- 
gln  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and,  In  the  case  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  means 
the  High  Commissioner  thereof"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

INCLUSION  OF  COSTS  OF  PLANNING 

SEC  106.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  394  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "In  the  case  of  apparatus  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  which  is  so 
Included,  such  term  also  includes  planning 
therefor." 

TITLE  n  —  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  NON- 
PROFIT EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
CORPORAIION 

Sec.  201.  Part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  Is  further  amended 
by— 

(1)   Inserting 


"SUBPART    A GRANTS    FOB    FACILITIES" 

Immediately  above  the   heading   of  section 

390* 

(2)  striking  out  "part"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subpart"  in  sections  390.  393. 
395.  and  396; 

(3)  redesignating  section  397  as  section 
398,  and  redesignating  section  394  as  section 
397  and  inserting  it  before  such  section  398 
and  inserting  immediately  above  its  heading 

"SUBPART  C GENERAL" 

(4)  redesignating  section  396  as  section 
394  and  inserting  it  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 393; 

(5)  inserting  after  "broadcasting"  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  clause  (2)  of  the  section 
of  such  part  IV  redesignated  herein  as  sec- 
tion 398  ",  or  over  the  Corporation  or  any 
of  its  grantees  or  contractors,  or  over  the 
charter  or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation,". 

(6)  inserting  in  the  section  of  such  part 
IV  herein  redesignated  as  section  397  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  The  term  'Corporation'  means  the 
Corporation  authorized  to  be  established  by 
subpart  B  of  this  part. 

"(7)  The  term  'noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  station'  means  a  television  or  radio 
broadcast  station,  which,  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Is  eligible  to  be  licensed 
or  is  licensed  by  the  Commission  as  a  non- 
commercial educational  radio  or  television 
broadcast  station  and  which  is  owned  and 


operated  by  a  public  agency  or  nonprofit 
private  foundation,  corporation,  or  assocl- 
.1'.:  jn. 

••(8 1  Tlie  term  'interconnection'  means 
the  use  of  microwave  equipment,  boosters. 
translators,  repeaters,  communication  space 
satellites,  or  other  apparatus  or  equipment 
for  the  transmission  and  distribution  of 
te'.evision  or  radio  programs  to  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  or  radio  broadcast 
stations." 

(7  I  Inserting  after  section  305  the  follow- 
ing  new  subpart: 

"SUBPART  B C0RP0R,\T10N  FOR  PUBl-IC  BROAD- 
CASTING 

■Congressional  Declaration  of  Policy 
"Sec.  396.   (a)    The   Congress   hereby   finds 
and  declares — 

"(1)  that  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
encour.ige  the  growth  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting.  Including  the  use  of 
such  media   for  Instructional   purposes; 

"(2)  that  expansion  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  of  diversity  of  its 
programing  depend  on  freedom,  imagination, 
and  initiative  on  both  the  local  and  na- 
tional levels; 

"(3)  that  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  noncommercial  educational  radio 
and  television  broadcasting,  while  matters 
of  importance  for  private  and  local  develop- 
ment, are  also  of  appropriate  and  Important 
concern  to  the  Federal  Government; 

"(4)  that  it  furthers  the  general  welfare 
to  encourage  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  broadcast  programing 
which  will  be  responsible  to  the  interests 
of  people  both  in  particular  localities  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  which 
will  constitute  an  expression  of  diversity  and 
excellence; 

"(5)  that  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist,  and  support  a  national  policy  that 
will  most  effectively  make  noncommerclaJ 
educational  radio  and  television  service 
available  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States; 

•'(6)  that  a  private  corporation  should  be 
created  to  facilitate  the  development  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  and  to  afford  maximum  pro- 
tection to  such  broadcasting  from  extra- 
neous interference  and  control. 


"Corporation  Established 
"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  established 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
'Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting",  which 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and.  to  the  extent  consistent  with  this 
section,  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act. 

"Board  of  Directors 

"(c)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Board' ) .  consisting 
of  fifteen  members  of  which  nine  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  six 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  (A)  shall 
be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (not  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States)  who  are  emi- 
nent in  such  fields  as  education,  cultural 
and  civic  affairs,  or  the  arts,  including  radio 
or  television;  (B)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to 
provide  as  nearly  as  practicable  a  broad  rep- 
presentation  of  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, various  professions  and  occupations,  and 
various  kinds  of  talent  and  experience  appro- 
priate to  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of   the  Corporation. 

"(3)   The  members  of  the  Initial  Board  of 
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Directors  shall  serve  aa  Incorporators  and 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  Corporation  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

•'(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  sh-tU  be  six  years;  except  that  (A) 
any  member  appwinted  or  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  or  elected  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term;  and  (Bt  the  terms 
of  office  of  members  first  taking  office  shall 
begin  on  the  date  of  Incorporation  and  shall 
expire,  as  designated  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment  or  election,  as  follows:  the 
terms  of  three  of  the  appointed  members 
and  two  of  the  elected  members  shall  expire 
at  the  enJ  of  two  years,  the  terms  of  three 
of  the  app)olnted  members  and  two  of  the 
elected  members  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  the  terms  of  three  of  the 
appointed  members  and  two  of  the  eiected 
members  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  six  years. 
No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  In  excess 
of  two  con.secutive  terms  of  six  years  each. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  a  member  whose  term  has 
expired  m.iy  serve  until  his  successor  has 
qualified 

■■(5 1  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affe-t  Its  power,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
or  election  was  made 

"Election  of  Chairman;  Compensation 
■  I  d » ( 1 )  The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  first  appointed  or  elected  to 
the  Board  as  Chairman:  thereafter  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  annually  elect  one  of 
their  number  as  Chairman  The  members  of 
the  Board  shall  also  elect  one  or  more  of  them 
as  a  Vice  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen. 

■(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  of  the  United  States  They  shall, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board  or 
while  engaged  in  duties  related  to  such  meet- 
ings or  in  other  activities  of  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  this  subpart  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  .«100  per  day  (or 
such  other  rate  as  may  be  determined  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  full 
membership  of  the  Board).  Including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  eiiial  to  that  authorized 
by  law  (5  USC  5703 1  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

'Officers  and  Employees 
••(e(  ( 1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Presi- 
dent, and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named 
and  appointed  by  the  Board  for  terms  and 
at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board. 
No  Individual  other  than  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. No  officer  of  the  Corporation,  other 
than  the  Chairman  and  any  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Boird.  may  receive  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  from  any  source  other  than 
the  Corporation  during  the  period  of  his 
employment  by  the  Corporation  All  officers 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

•,2i  No  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  in  selecting,  appointing,  promoting, 
or  taking  other  personnel  actions  with  re- 
spect to  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation. 

"Nonprofit  and  Nonpolitlcal  Nature  of  the 
Corporation 

"(f)  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(2 1  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets  of  the 
Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  employee  or  any  other  Indi- 
vidual except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

"(3)   The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 


to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"Purposes  and  Activities  of  the  Corporation 

"(g)(1)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
as  set  out  In  subsection  (at,  the  Corporation 
18  authorized  to — 

"(A)  facilitate  the  full  development  of 
educational  broadcasting  In  which  programs 
of  high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse 
sources,  will  be  made  available  to  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast stations; 

"(B)  assist  in  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  systems  of  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  and  one  or  more  systems  of  in- 
terconnection to  be  used  for  the  distribution 
of  educational  television  or  radio  programs 
so  that  all  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  bro-idcist  stations  that  wish 
to  may  broadcast  the  programs  at  times  cho- 
sen by  the  stations; 

"(C)  carry  out  its  purposes  and  functions 
and  engage  in  Its  activities  in  ways  that  will 
most  effectively  assure  the  maximum  free- 
dom of  the  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  systems  and  local 
stations  from  Interference  with  or  control  of 
program  content  or  other  activities 

"(2)  Included  In  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration authorized  for  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  are.  among  others  not  specifi- 
cally named — 

"(At  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  Individuals  and  with  private. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions; 

"(Bi  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
program  production  entitles.  Individuals,  and 
selected  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
cast stations  for  the  production  of,  and 
otherwise  to  procure,  educational  television 
or  radio  programs  for  national  or  regional 
distribution  to  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations; 

"(C)  to  make  payments  to  existing  and 
new  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  to  aid  In  financing  local  educational 
television  or  radio  programing  costs  of  such 
stations,  particularly  Innovative  approaches 
thereto,  and  other  costs  of  operation  of  such 
stations; 

'iD)  to  establish  and  maintain  libraries 
and  archives  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  and  related  ma- 
terials and  disseminate  Information  about 
noncommercial  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcasting  by  publication  of  a 
Journal; 

"(E)  to  arrange,  by  grant  or  contract  with 
appropriate  public  or  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  institutions,  for  interconnection 
facilities  suitable  for  distribution  and  trans- 
mission of  educational  television  or  radio 
programs  to  noncommercial  educational 
broadc.ist  stations; 

"(P)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  txjards, 
and  panels  to  aid  the  Corporation  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(G)  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions in  order  to  enhance  such  service  on  a 
local.  State,  regional,  and  national  basis; 

"(H)  to  conduct  (directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts)  research,  demonstra- 
tions, and  training  in  matters  related  to  non- 
commercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting. 

"(3)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  In  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Crirporatinn 
Act.  except  that  the  Corporation  may  not 
own  or  operate  any  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast stations,  system,  or  network,  or  commu- 
nity antenna  television  system,  or  Intercon- 
nection or  program  production  facility 


"Authorization  for  Free  or  Reduced  Rate 
Interconnection  Service 
"(h)  Nothing  In  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  or  In  any  other  provision 
of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  United 
States  communications  common  carriers 
from  rendering  free  or  reduced  rate  com- 
munications Interconnection  ser\lces  for 
noncommercial  educational  television  or 
radio  services,  subject  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  may  prescribe. 

"Report  to  Congress 
"(1)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  to  tlie  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  31st 
day  of  December  of  each  year.  The  report 
shall  Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
rep>ort  of  the  Corporation's  operations, 
activities,  financial  condition,  and  accom- 
plishments under  this  section  and  may  in- 
clude such  recommendations  as  the  Corpora- 
tion deems  appropriate. 

"Right  To  Repeal.  Alter,  or  Amend 
"(J)   The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  section  at  any  time  Is  expressly  reserved. 
"Financing 

"(k)(l)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  cxpen.ses  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
the  sum  of  $9,000,000.  and  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  miy  be  necessary,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  grant  or  contract 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  pro\-lde  for  pay- 
ment from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  for  any  one  proj- 
ect or  to  any  one  station  of  more  than 
•250,000." 

Tilts:  III— STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL  TELE\'ISION  BRO.MD- 
CASTING 

STUDY    AITHORIZED 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  conduct, 
directly  or  by  contract,  and  In  con.sultatlon 
with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies,  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Instructional  tele- 
vision and  radio  (including  broadcast,  closed 
circuit,  community  antenna  television,  and 
Instructional  television  fixed  services  and 
two-way  communication  of  data  links  and 
computers)  and  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  instructional  m.iterlals  such  as 
videotapes,  films,  discs,  computers,  and  other 
educational  materials  or  devices,  and  such 
other  aspects  thereof  as  may  be  of  a-sslstance 
In  determining  what  Federal  aid  should  be 
provided  for  lnstr\ictlonal  radio  and  televi- 
sion and  the  form  that  aid  should  take,  and 
which  m.\y  aid  communities,  institutions,  or 
agencies  In  determining  whether  and  to 
what  extent  such  activities  should  be  used. 

DURATION  OF  STtJDY 

Sec.  302.  The  study  authorized  by  this  title 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June 
30,  1969 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  303  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  study  authorized  by  this 
title  such  sums,  not  exceeding  $5(Xl,obo,  as 
may  be  necessary 
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distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  the  calendar  is  prac- 
tically clean,  but  the  pending  business, 
S,  1160,  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow  morn- 
ing after  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Pe.arson]  uses  up  his  half 
hour.  Then  a  brief  morning  hour  will  be 
followed  by  the  educational  TV  bill. 

Following  that  bill,  the  Senate  will 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

If  we  finish  that  bill  tomorrow,  we  will 
come  in  Thursday,  but  I  state  flatly  that 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  will 
not  bo  taken  up  on  Thursday,  but  will 
be  taken  up  on  Friday.  On  Thursday  we 
will  clear  up  whatever  odds  and  ends  are 
available.  I  would  hope  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  finish  action  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  on  Friday,  because  if 
we  do  not.  it  is  very  possible  we  will  come 
In  on  Saturday,  so  we  can  clear  the 
decks  for  the  situation  which  confronts 
the  Senate  next  week. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  query  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  proeram.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  distinguished  maiority  leader  what 
the.busine.ss  is  for  tomorrow  ariii  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
we  have  an  order  for  the  Senate  to  come 
in  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  tomorrow  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson] 
will  be  recognized  immediately  after  the 
prayer  for  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour. 
Is  that  con-ect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  CmZEN- 
SOLDIER— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
MILLER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Miller,  spoke  at  the  annual 
Air  Force  ROTC  dirmer  at  Coe  College 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  His  address, 
"Public  Opinion  and  the  Citizen  Soldier" 
contains  a  timely  and  important  mes- 
sage, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Opinion  and  the  Cttizen-Souhisr 

(By  U.S.   Senator  Jack  Miller    (Republican 

of  Iowa)' 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  a  member  of  a  simi- 
lar ROTC  group,  which  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, not  unlike  that  which  you  have  re- 
ceived, to  achieve  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  peace  In 
the  world,  to  recognize  the  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security,  and  to  better  serve  our  coun- 
try when  that  security  requires  military 
action. 

Then  It  was  the  totalitarianism  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  which  was  upsetting  the 
world.  Today  It  Is  the  threat  of  Communist 
aggression. 

The  names  have  changed.  The  dangers 
have  not. 


'  Annual  "Dining  In"  Dinner,  Coe  College, 
AFJIOTC,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Monday 
Eveninp.  May  15.  1967.  Senator  Miller  Is  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Agriculture,  Joint  Economic,  and 
Problems  of  the  Aging. 


I  learned  some  good  lessons  from  my 
ROTC  classes,  and  later  from  classes  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and 
the  National  War  College.  I  learned  even 
more  from  my  experience  In  World  War  II. 
But  I  suppose  It  has  taken  service  In  the 
Congress  plus  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  bring 
home  to  me  a  realization  of  the  decisiveness 
of  public  opinion  In  matters  of  great  Im- 
portance to  our  nation,  especially  our  na- 
tional security  policy. 

Probably  this  Is  as  It  should  be  in  a 
democratic  society.  Perhaps  It  should  be  a 
self-evident  proposition.  Long  ago  Thomas 
Jefferson  recognized  It  when  he  wrote :  "Con- 
sent alone  can  confer  legitimacy  upon  the 
powers  of  government,  but  consent  is  only 
a  necessary,  not  a  sufficient  condition.  En- 
lightened consent  Is  the  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient condition." 

In  our  system  of  government,  consent 
there  will  be.  But  whether  It  will  be  "en- 
lightened" Is  the  challenge;  and  each  of  you 
here,  with  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
given  you,  has  an  added  responsibility  In 
seeing  that  this  challenge  Is  met. 

Those  who  hold  high  public  office  know 
the  Importance  of  public  opinion  which, 
after  all,  determines  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  continued  in  office.  Members  of  the 
press,  especially  news  commentators  and 
columnists,  are  equally  aware  of  it.  They 
know  that  In  their  pens  or  microphones  they 
hold  the  power  to  Influence  public  opinion. 
and  many  of  them  deliberately  set  on  a 
course  to  do  so.  Conceding  the  worthiness 
of  their  motives,  the  effect  of  some  of  their 
comments  on  public  opinion  Is  anything 
but  enlightening;  and  it  Is  very  damaging. 

Educators  hold  a  special  responsibility  in 
Influencing  public  opinion — not  only  for 
the  long-range  Insofar  as  their  students  are 
concerned,  but  immediately  In  their  writing 
and  speaking.  A  university  campus  is  a 
ready-made  forum  for  the  expression  of 
Ideas. 

When  one  considers  the  number  of  people 
directly  or  Indirectly  involved  In  influencing 
public  opinion.  It  is  somewhat  sh(5cking  that 
so  few  of  them  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Cold  War  and  how  it  affects  our  national 
security.  This  places  the  added  burden  on 
you — one  that  I  am  sure  you  gladly  accept, 
but  one  that  has  become  Increasingly  vital 
to  our  national  security. 

"Peaceful  co-existence"  between  a  free  so- 
ciety and  a  communist  society,  such  as  tliat 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Red  China,  Is 
merely  a  nlce-soundlng  cliche  which — to  the 
Communists — does  not  mean  what  Ameri- 
cans usually  think  It  means.  To  the  Com- 
munists It  means  a  condition  which  enables 
them  to  achieve  their  aggressive  goals  by 
non-mlUtary  means — subversion,  lying. 
cheating — anything  goes.  This,  of  course,  ac- 
cords with  their  "end  justifies  the  means" 
ethic. 

And  yet,  there  are  an  amazing  number  of 
people  In  Influential  positions  who  speak 
of  "co-existence  with  communism"  as  though 
It  were  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy — and 
should  be.  They  ought  to  read  the  book, 
"Peaceful  Coexistence — A  Communist  Blue- 
print for  Victory,"  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  But  they  haven't — or 
they  won't.  They  use  the  detente  with  Yugo- 
slavia as  an  example  of  how  we  can  co-exist 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  but  at  the  same  time 
are  highly  critical  of  anyone  who  falls  to 
make  a  distinction  between  types  of  Com- 
munist states. 

Publicity — and  I  might  suggest  that  It  has 
been  undue  and  Inaccurate  publicity — over 
Red  China  was  beginning  to  have  Its  effect 
on  public  opinion  until  the  crisis  raging  In- 
side the  "Bamboo  Curtain"  broke  into  the 
open.  But  last  year,  before  news  of  this  tur- 
moil leaked  out,  a  survey  b^  one  national 
pollster  Indicated  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  had  moved  from  being  un- 


favorable to  being  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations.  I  found 
It  difficult  to  accept  the  accuracy  of  such  a 
survey;  but  even  discounting  it  somewhat,  it 
would  seem  that  there  were  far  too  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  were  not  well-in- 
formed on  this  issue.  Those  who  are  In- 
formed may  be  left  behind  If  they  do  not  do 
their  part  in  the  struggle  for  public  opinion. 
No  one  knows  tlie  importance  of  public 
opinion  (not  only  m  our  country  but  so- 
called  "Vv-orld  public  opinion")  better  than 
our  enemies  Eight  years  ago.  while  I  was  at- 
tending the  National  War  College,  we  were 
warned  that  we  had  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch 
up  to  the  Communists  In  the  techniques  and 
appreciation  of  psychological  warfare.  I  think 
we  have  made  a  "little  progress  since  then, 
but  never  before  have  the  American  people 
been  subjected  to  so  much  psychological  war- 
fare as  Is  the  case  today  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Many  good,  conscientious  Americans 
have  fallen  victim  to  it.  Some,  not  so  con- 
scientious, are  actively  participating  in  it. 
Its  strategy  is  to  weaken  our  national  will  to 
resist  aggression — weaken  our  national  will 
to  use  our  military  and  economic  power  to 
prevent  a  nation  or  group  of  nations  which 
does  not  possess  our  military  and  economic 
power  from  attaining  objectives  that  are 
contrary  to  our  national  purpose. 

Debate  of  the  issues  of  this  war  on  their 
merits  is  one  of  the  hall-marks  of  a  "free 
society".  However,  freedom  of  debate  should 
not  be  confused  with  license  to  distort  the 
facts  to  partake  of  irresponsible  speech  and 
actions.  I  would  condemn  those  who  would 
equate  responsible  debate  with  disloyalty. 
At  the  same  time,  if  criticism  lends  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  and  tends  to  prolong 
the  war,  the  critics  should  not  object  if  our 
military  commanders  so  advise  them.  If  It  Is 
the  critic's  son  or  husband  who  might  die  be- 
cause the  war  was  prolonged  one  minute 
more,  this  realization  should  accompany  his 
decision  on  whether  and  in  what  manner  to 
publicize  his  criticism, 

AU  of  us  in  the  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  the 
President  too,  have  felt  the  abuse  of  the 
word  "escalation"  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better.  When  thotisands  of  North  Viet- 
namese pour  into  the  South,  any  bombing  of 
the  North  to  stop  this  invasion  of  troops  Is 
called  "escalation".  When  more  troops,  am- 
munition, and  supplies  are  forthcoming,  the 
bombing  of  more  Important  logistics  targets 
to  Impede  the  flow  is  called  "more  escala- 
tion." Seldom.  If  ever,  do  these  people  refer  to 
the  "escalation"  of  the  enemy.  You  under- 
stand that,  instead  of  escalating,  we  are  un- 
dertaking an  effective  response  to  the  enemy's 
escalation;  but  there  is  some  confusion  In  the 
public  mind  about  it.  The  challenge  is  to  see 
to  It  that  misuse  of  the  word  "escalation" 
comes  to  their  attention.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported the  stated  goal  of  avoiding  a  widening 
of  the  war,  while  at  the  same  time  urging 
that  the  war  be  shortened,  rather  than  pro- 
longed, through  more  effective  application  of 
our  air  and  sea  power. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  were  not  to  mention 
the  so-called  "credibility  gap"  between  the 
Administration  and  the  American  people. 
Tills  has  a  bearing  on  the  role  of  public 
opinion  In  national  security.  It  is  not  a 
problem  that  will  go  away  if  It  is  not  men- 
tioned or  discussed.  Too  much  has  been  said 
about  It  to  Ignore  it.  I  have  stated  that  this 
"gap"  has  arisen  more  from  what  the  Ad- 
ministration's spokesmen  have  not  said  than 
from  what  they  have  said.  For  example,  there 
has  been  a  great  silence  on  the  reasons  why 
we  have  not  taken  steps  to  deny  the  p>ort 
facilities  at  Haiphong  to  the  enemy.  The 
American  people  should  be  told  the  reasons; 
and  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  reasons, 
perhaps  the  Administration  will  conclude 
that  these  reasons  are  not  valid.  The  Ad- 
ministration's silence  has  caused  widespread 
confusion  and  dissatisfaction,  and  It  is  this 
reaction  of  public  opinion  which  frequently 
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manlfesta  itself  In  criticism  of  a  credibility 
gap  I  should  add.  In  all  fairness,  that  reports 
issued  by  our  Military  Command  Headquar- 
ters In  Saigon  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  been  reasonably  accurate.  At  the 
same  time.  I  would  not  wish  to  Imply  that 
there  have  never  been  some  inaccurate  or 
misleading  statements  attributed  to  Admln- 
istr.^ilon  spikesmen  and  earned  In  the  press. 
Thtre  have  been.  These  have  been  aggr^ivated 
by  trial  balloons"  which  have  appe.ired  to 
"test"  the  public  reaction  to  certain  possible 
Administration  moves  But  it  is  the  silence 
ai:d  failure  to  Inform  fully  the  people  on 
some  very  important  matters  which.  In  my 
Judgment,  has  laid  the  foundation  for  un- 
certainty and  mistrust. 

You  have  learned  that  Commxinlsts  do  not 
react  to  things  the  same  way  that  we  do; 
that  action  on  our  part  to  bring  about  a 
thaw  in  the  Cold  War  may.  if  not  most  care- 
fully exercised,  cause  Communist  leaders  to 
consider  thu  a  sign  of  weakness  on  our 
part,  and  that  armness  and  strength  are  the 
only  language  they  understand.  This  doea 
not  imply  belligerence  on  our  part.  It  cer- 
tain.y  should  not  preclude  certain  quid  pro 
quo  relationships,  as  long  as  our  guard  Is  up. 
Nor  does  it  Imply  a  pessimism  that  Conunu- 
nlst  lenders  will  never  change  from  their  "end 
jua-ifits  the  means"  ethic.  We  can  hope  for 
this.  But  until  that  day  comes,  we  know 
b«tt«r  than  to  risk  our  security  with  uni- 
lateral action. 

There  will  be  Increasing  pressures  In  the 
years  ahead  relating  to  nuclear  agreemerits. 
The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  wide- 
ly heralded  as  a  "shift  of  light"  In  the 
doj'kness.  Maybe  It  was.  Maybe  It  wasn't.  It 
will  be  some  time  yet  t»€fore  we  will  know. 
and.  ds  of  now.  I  doubt  that  any  realist 
would  say  that  it  has  resulted  In  improved 
relations  between  the  United  Slates  and 
the  Soviet  Union  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure  an  underground  nuclear  test  ban.  with 
effective  inspection  and  controls.  There  are 
seme  who  would  take  a  risk  with  our  national 
security  by  concluding  such  an  agreement 
w^i'-hjut  on-the-spot  inspection.  Some  scl- 
ent.st8  suggest  that  this  Is  not  needed,  and 
they  have  their  followers.  I  doubt  that  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  woiUd 
ratify  such  a  treaty,  but  public  opinion — 
Informed  or  uninformed — will  be  decisive. 

When  one  enters  the  high  level  of  na- 
tional security  jx)llcy.  he  very  soon  realizes 
that  decisions  are  not  easily  reached  The 
facts  and  circumstances  do  not  make  for 
black  and  white  cases  Indeed,  the  President 
has  sild  that  he  never  has  the  black  and 
white  cases  to  decide.  It  Is  the  gray  area 
that  Is  the  big  and  troublesome  one.  And  If 
this  is  troublesome  at  the  Washington  level, 
horw  much  more  so  must  It  be  for  the  average 
citizen  with  his  limited  Information  Those 
whose  policies  would  lead  to  a  peace  at  any 
price  or  to  a  "better  red  than  dead"  result 
are  not  stupid  people  Many  of  them  are 
highly  sophisticated  thinkers  They  have 
reasons  for  their  positions,  and  some  of  these 
reasons  are  decent.  But  their  basic  premises 
are  not  sound,  and  frequently  their  facts  are 
not  straight.  It  taies  a  great  ajnount  of  pa- 
tience to  deal  with  them.  Some  of  them  are 
moved  more  by  emotion  than  anything  else, 
and  It  is  ditScult  to  deal  with  emotionalism. 
What  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  that  your 
task  18  going  to  be  much  more  dlfflfiUt  than 
yju  probably  think,  and  It  can  become  very 
discouraging  When  your  patience  wears 
thin  and  vou  .ore  discouraged.  It  will  help 
you  to  keep  going  If  you  realize  that  It  will 
be  your  Ideas  or  the  others  which  w',11  pre- 
vail, and  yours  simply  mtist  prevail  for  the 
good  of  our  country 

There  la  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  survival 
In  the  nuclear  age.  survival  Is  a  com^mon  de- 
nominator between  the  Free  World  and  the 
Communist  World.  It  Is  said,  and  therefore 
wo  must  surely  get  together  But  I  would 
suggest  that  survival  alone  Is  a  rather  sterile 


objective  Moreover,  Its  overemphasis  can  lead 
to  A  "better  red  than  dead"  position.  Our 
national  purpose  does  not  speak  of  survival 
alone.  It  has  been  stated  by  many  Presi- 
dents— "a  strong,  free,  and  virtuous  America, 
In  a  world  where  there  Is  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace,  with  freedom  and  respect  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Individual."  Survival  with 
these  conditions — not  Just  survival — Is  our 
goal. 

The  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  and  In  Pelplng 
are  convinced  that  we  are  a  decadent  people; 
that  given  the  proper  dosage  of  psychologi- 
cal warfare,  public  opinion  will  enable  ex- 
Premler  Khrushchev's  prediction  to  come 
true  "Your  grandchildren  will  live  under 
Communism. '■  As  you  know,  they  believe  In 
the  "wave  of  the  future" — that  It  Is  the 
necessity  of  history  that  this  will  come  to 
pass.  They  have  read  their  history  books  and 
are  familiar  with  the  famous  historical  cycle 
through  which  so  many  other  great  civiliza- 
tions have  passed  :  From  bondage  to  spiritual 
faith,  from  spiritual  faith  to  courage,  from 
courage  to  freedom,  from  freedom  to  abun- 
dance; and  then  from  abundance  to  selfish- 
ness, from  selfishness  to  apathy,  from  apathy 
to  dependence,  from  dependence  back  to 
bondage. 

I  first  heard  that  cycle  eight  years  ago, 
and  I  thought  at  the  time;  "Where  are  we  as 
a  people  In  that  cycle?"  I  looked  around  and 
saw  abundance,  but  I  also  had  the  feeling 
there  was  selfishness,  a  great  deal  of  apathy, 
and  an  Increasing  tendency  towards  depend- 
ence. I  wish  today  that  I  could  say  that  the 
trend  has  been  the  other  way.  but  the  record 
will  not  permit  it. 

Selfishness  Is  reflected  in  the  Impatience 
of  our  people  Desire  for  fUe  belter  things  of 
life  is  not  being  tempered  with  the  willing- 
ness to  wait  until  we  can  afford  them  and. 
all  too  often,  with  the  hard  work  needed  to 
earn  them.  For  example,  our  national  In- 
debtedness— federal,  state,  local,  and  pri- 
vate— has  gone  well  over  the  one-trlUion- 
dollar  mark. 

It  was  significant  that  a  newly  elected 
President  said  at  his  Inaugural  In  1961 ;  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but 
what  you  c.Tn  do  for  your  country."  And 
>et,  since  that  time,  a  taw  has  piifsed  giving 
free  medical  care  to  anyone  over  65.  regard- 
less of  ills  financial  need.  There  Is  a  move- 
ment on  today  to  provide  a  minimum  annual 
Income  to  everyone,  regardless  of  whether  he 
is  willing  to  earn  It 

I  could  not  say  there  is  any  less  depend- 
ence today  in  view  of  the  mass  of  legislation 
which  has  poured  out  during  the  lust  few 
years — especially  at  the  federal  government 
level — not  in  a  spirit  of  self-rell.ince  and  ini- 
tiative, but  In  response  to  feelings  of  uncer- 
tainty, doubt,  and  insecurity.  But  those  feel- 
ings have  persisted  and  are  Increasing- -not 
going  away 

Of  equal  concern  Is  apathy  There  seems 
to  be  less  public  respect  for  law  and  order 
than  ever;  and  the  fact  that  m  the  last  in 
years  our  national  major  crime  nite  has  In- 
creased five  times  the  rate  of  our  population 
growth  shows  It.  M.iny  voters  stay  away  from 
the  polls  Some  of  them  say  that  they  don't 
want  to  vote  because  they  don't  know  about 
the  candidates  and  the  Issues  But  how 
much  better  It  would  be  If  they  would  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  Inform  themselves 
and  then  go  to  the  polls,  and  thereby  exert 
a  positive  Influence  on  public  opinion! 

We  need  leaders  of  public  opinion  -not 
followers  of  public  opinion.  Each  of  you 
someday  should  be  in  the  position — because 
you  have  been  given  the  opportunity — to 
help  lead  public  opinion,  to  Influence  It  con- 
structively, to  strengthen  It.  to  get  It  on  the 
right  track  and  keep  it  there 

This,  along  with  your  service  In  uniform 
in  your  country's  hour  of  needs.  Is  the  con- 
tribution you  must  make  as  cltlzen-soldlers. 
la  making  that  contribution,  I  wish  you 
many  happy  landings  and  every  success 


OCEAN  PROGRAM  PRIORITIES  AND 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  report  ot  tiie  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Eni;ineering  De- 
velopment justifies  the  anticipations  of 
those  of  us  in  tlie  89lii  Congress  who 
sponsored  the  legislation  that  created 
the  Council,  and  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  wliich  unani- 
mously approved  it. 

The  report  recognizes  the  opportuni- 
ties that  await  the  Nation  on.  in,  and 
under  tlie  liigh  seas,  the  Great  Lakes,  our 
estuaries  and  our  Continental  Shelf; 
points  up  the  challenges  that  face  us  in 
developing  these  opixntunities  for  the 
benefit  of  our  citizens  and  for  mankind; 
and  proposes  specific  programs  to  meet 
these  challenges  and  seize  these  oppor- 
tunities to  advance  our  oceancgraphic 
goals. 

Composed  of  top  department  and 
agency  officials,  the  Council,  preparatory 
to  its  initial  report,  evaluated  the  na- 
tional marine  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal problems,  weighed  capabilities  and 
the  requirements  in  this  area  devolving 
on  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
agencies,  and  selected  nine  programs  for 
immediate  attention  and  special  empha- 
sis, but  without  cuitailing  the  Nations 
traditional  oceanographic  activities. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report,  these 
priority  programs  have  certain  common 
characteristics,  among  them; 

First.  They  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  broad  national  goals  enunciated 
in  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966. 

Second.  The  means  of  implementing 
these  programs  are  immediately  avail- 
able and  the  benefits  ckai- 

Third.  They  will  produce  multiplier  ef- 
fects by  deploying  existing  capabilities 
more  elTcctively 

Fourth.  The  priorities  represent  a  con- 
sensus of  senior  Government  officials  re- 
sponsible for  marine  science  affairs. 

Fifth.  They  are  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

Total  funding  asked  by  the  Council  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  marine 
science  and  technolocy  acti\ities,  educa- 
tion, and  training  during  fiscal  year  1968, 
which  begins  July  1  of  this  year,  amount 
to  $462  million,  an  increase  of  $53  mil- 
lion or  13  percent  over  the  present  fiscal 
year 

Of  this  increase.  $40  5  million  is  ear- 
marked for  the  priority  programs.  The 
remaining  increased  funding,  $12  million 
plus,  i.>  to  finance  necissary  crowth  of 
long-established  activities  of  the  national 
oceanographic  program. 

Five  of  the  nine  priority  programs  are 
essentially  new,  although  built,  as  the 
report  states,  on  a  foundation  of  some- 
what limited  past  accomr)lishment.  and. 
as  the  report  Implies  but  does  not  state 
e.xplicitly,  with  inadequate  status  and 
funding. 

Priorities  also  are  given  to  four  estab- 
lished programs  which  will  receive  Im- 
mediat-e!y  augmented  emphasis  and  sub- 
stantially increased  funding. 

While  designed  to  benefit  and 
strengthen  the  Nation  and  its  maritime 
regions  as  a  whole,  each  of  these  pri- 
ority programs  will  have  a  special  appeal 


to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  particu- 
larly those  which  the  Council  has  desig- 
nated as  essentially  new.  and  which  it 
lists  as.  first,  'food  from  the  sea";  sec- 
ond, "seacrant  programs";  third,  "estu- 
arv  study";  fourth,  "subpolar  oceano- 
graphic research";  and  fifth,  "data 
svstem  study." 

The  same  Pacific  Northwest  interest 
and  eagerness  to  participate  and  cooper- 
ate is  true  of  the  four  priority  programs 
described  by  the  Council  as  "continu- 
ing" but  deser\'ing  of  sharpened 
emphasis. 

These  are:  first,  "international  coop- 
eration"; second,  "surveys  of  mineral  re- 
sources '  ;  third,  "ocean  observation  and 
prediction";  and  fourth,  "deep  ocean 
technolo=;y." 

Initial  leadership  in  a  majority  of 
these  programs  has  been  provided  by 
the  P.icific  Northwest  as  will  be  detailed 
later  in  my  remarks. 

And  no  State  is  in  a  better  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Council's  priority 
desienaiions  than  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, natural  center  for  research  and 
marine  re.sources  development  In  the 
North  Pacific. 

Broad  .md  constructive  as  it  is,  the  na- 
tional oceanographic  program  is  not 
static.  As  the  Council  proceeds  In  its  work 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  oceano- 
graphic budget  for  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
program  undoubtedly  will  be  enlarged. 

The  Council  and  the  Nation  will  profit 
greatly  from  the  special  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Eii'-iinet-ring.  nnd  Resources, 
created  under  the  same  act  as  the 
Council. 

Headed  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Stratton,  a  native 
of  Seattle,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  former  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  Commission  will  project  both 
present  and  future  oceanographic  needs 
and  will  recommend  what  it  considers  a 
perfected  plan  for  Government 
organization. 

The  Commission  will  function  inde- 
pendently of  the  Coimcil.  Its  members 
drawn  principally  from  industry  and 
from  major  scientific  or  administrative 
fields,  the  Commission  will  make  its  own 
study  and  recommendations,  and  will 
submit  its  own  proposals  in  a  separate 
report. 

Complemtntary  to  each  other,  the 
Council  and  the  Commission  will  each 
contribute  to  the  policy  objectives  stated 
in  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  and  its  primary  pledge: 
"preservation  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  as  a  leader  in  marine  science  and 
resource  development." 

The  nine  priority  projects  designated 
by  the  Council  represent  an  advance 
commitment  on  that  pledge.  They  affect 
ti^e  United  States  as  a  nation  and  they 
affect  every  marine  environment. 

States  and  regions  can,  and  undoubt- 
edly ■*'ill  share  in  many  of  these  priority 
programs,  among  which  there  are  some 
that  will  have  particular  appeal  to  cer- 
tain States  and  areas.  This  is  especially 
true  of  my  home  State  of  Washington, 
where  the  legislature  recently  enacted  a 
measure  to  establish  a  State  Commission 
on  Oceanography  and  an  Oceanographic 


Institute  of  Washington  and  where  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders  2  years  ago 
organized  a  strong  and  active  Oceano- 
graphic Study  Committee  which  has 
published  several  voluminous  and  de- 
tailed reports. 

Several  other  States  have  created  com- 
missions similar  to  that  of  Washington. 
All  can  be  of  value  in  attaining  mari- 
time goals,  and  in  helping  to  carrj'  out 
Council  priorities. 

First  priority  in  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  is  given  to  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  seeking  new 
opportunities  for  promoting  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  important 
steps  in  international  cooperation  have 
long  been  taken.  They  include  the  con- 
ventions arrived  at  and  observed  by  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Commission,  the  International  Pa- 
cific Halibut  Commission,  and  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission.  Similar 
international  commissions  operate  in 
other  marine  areas  near  or  adjacent  to 
the  United  States. 

An  unprecedented  opportunity  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  presently  exists 
through  the  proposed  international  con- 
ference on  fishery  conservation,  on  which 
preparatory  work  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Such  a  conference,  my  distinguished 
Senate  colleagues  will  recall,  was  urged 
in  Senate  Resolution  192,  adopted  in  the 
87th  Congress.  As  this  resolution  applies 
directly  to  the  Council's  second  priority 
program — food  from  the  sea — and 
touches  also  on  priority  No.  5 — estuary 
study — I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
it  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
S.  Res.  192 
Whereas,  the  increasing  world  population 
and  the  consequent  growing  demand  for  ani- 
mal protein,  together  with  industrial  and 
economic  development  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  resulted  In  remarkable  expan- 
sion of  world  fishing  effort;  and 

Whereas  technological  developments  have 
vastly  Improved  man's  ability  to  harvest  the 
living  resources  of  the  sea;  and 

Whereas  estuarlne  resources,  to  which  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  devoted  on  a  world 
wide  basis  In  spite  of  their  increasing  im- 
portance as  a  source  of  human  food,  present 
unique  and  scientific  conservation  problems 
the  solution  of  which  would  best  be  ap- 
proached on  a  worldwide  basis;  Novi-,  there- 
fore, be  It — 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  propose  an 
International  Conference  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Fishery  Resources  to  consider  the 
technical,  economic,  and  scientific  problems 
relating  to  the  conservation,  utilization,  and 
regulation  of  living  marine  resources  in  the 
high  seas  and  estuarlne  waters  of  the  world, 
and  that  government.  Industrial,  scientific, 
and  technical  participation  in  such  Confer- 
ence on  as  wide  a  basis  as  may  be  practical 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  administration,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  is  following  through  on  this 
resolution,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  this  con- 
ference will  take  place  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 


The  high  priority  given  by  the  Council 
to  international  cooperation  should  serve 
to  expedite  this  important  conference 
and  to  greatly  strengthen  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Council's  second  priority — 
food  from  the  sea.  Ihis  program,  made 
feasible  through  S.  1720  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President  in 
November  of  last  year,  cflers  opportun- 
ity for  the  United  States  to  utilize  Uving 
resources  of  the  oceans  as  a  relatively 
untapped  source  of  protein  for  the  un- 
dernourished of  the  world  through  con- 
version to  fish  protein  concentrate. 

The  bill,  S.  172,  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bart- 
lett]  and  which  I  cosixjnsored,  author- 
ized development  by  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Interior  of  this  valuable  marine  product, 
and  plants  to  produce  and  demonstrate 
its  value  as  a  nutritious  and  wholesome 
food  supplement  for  human  use. 

I  know  of  no  finer  endorsement,  of  fish 
protein  concentrate,  Mr.  President,  than 
that  given  by  the  Marine  Resources 
Council  in  its  report,  vhich  states  in 
part: 

FPC  is  bacteriologlcally  and  biochemically 
safe  and  stable  without  refrigeration  or  other 
special  processing.  It  can  be  incorporated 
into  cereal  products  at  a  five  to  ten  per  cent 
level  with  no  detectable  "fishy"  flavor.  Its 
protein  Is  easily  digestible  and  biologically 
available.  Ten  grams  will  provide  adequate 
animal  protein  to  meet  th^  daily  require- 
ments of  one  child,  at  an  estimated  daily  cost 
of  less  than  a  penny. 

This  endorsement,  Mr.  President,  will 
have  wide  appeal  not  only  to  the  under- 
nourished millions  abroad,  but  to  the 
Nation's  fisheiT  industry.  It  is  personally 
gratifying  that,  as  Secretary  Udall  has 
advised  me,  the  first  FPC  demonstration 
plant  will  be  located  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, which  spearheaded  this  high- 
priority  program. 

Of  special  Interest  also  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  the  priority  given  by  the 
Council  to  multipurpose  estuarlne  studies 
relating  to  fi^h  shellfish,  health,  recrea- 
tion, commerce,  and  the  preservation  of 
scenic  beauty. 

Puget  Sound  is  America's  largest  es- 
tuary, and  its  economic  and  defense 
value  to  the  Nation  is  unsurpassed. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  which  many  consider 
the  Atlantic  counterpart  of  Puget  Sound, 
ha.s  been  selected  for  the  eastern,  and 
initial,  pilot  study,  largely  because,  I  am 
advised,  of  peculiar  and  immediate  pol- 
lution problems.  Although  the  Puget 
Sound  area  is  relatively  unaffected  by 
such  problems.  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
own  premier  Pacific  estuary,  because  of 
its  rich  food  and  commercial  potential, 
and  because  of  its  great  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  •will 
also  have  the  benefit  of  early  intensive 
study. 

Important  priority  also  has  been  given 
in  the  Council  report  to  surveys  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.  This  program,  on  which  a  begin- 
ning already  has  been  made,  should  be 
particularly  applicable  to  the  marine 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Northwest  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Alaska. 

Both  Washington  and  Oregon,  in  con- 
trast to  their  neighbor  on  the  south, 
have  broad  continental  shelves  sloping 
away  from  mineralized  terrestrial  areas. 
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Alaska's  Continental  Shelf  is  tremen- 
dous, embracing  more  than  half  of  our 
milUon-square-mile  shelf 

Geologists  envision  the  western  shelf 
as  a  potential  source  of  many  critical 
and  stratesjic  metals,  of  gold,  tin,  and 
platinum  deposits  and  of  petroleum  and 
natural  cas,  with  much  of  the  explora- 
tory work  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Council,  it  is  gratifying  to  note, 
also  has  designated  for  special  emphasis 
the  recently  enacted  sea-erant  college 
proKrani.  designed  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist increased  education  and  training  In 
marine  science  and  t-echnology.  The  act 
will  be  implemented  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation 

On  a  modified  matching  fund  basis 
grants  will  be  made  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  laboratories  that 
qualify  under  a  criteria  developed  by  the 
Foundation 

The  University  of  Washington,  the  first 
State  University  in  the  Nation  to  recog- 
nize oceanography  as  a  major  science 
field,  and  the  first  to  offer  training  and 
research  opportunities  in  every  disci- 
pline of  m.arine  science,  is  actively  seek- 
ing to  participate  in  this  program 

As  early  as  1904,  the  university  was 
offering  courses  in  marine  biology,  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  short  year.s  by  Instruction 
in  marine  chemistry  by  the  late,  great 
Prof  Thomas  O  Thompson.  In  1919  the 
university  established  the  only  college 
of  fisheries  in  the  United  States. 

Graduates  of  this  richly  staffed  col- 
lege hold  pcsitions  of  eminence  In  in- 
dustry, government,  and  higher  educa- 
tion not  only  in  every  coastal  region  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Friday  Hartwr  Laboratories  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  offering  grad- 
uate Instruction  In  marine  science's  and 
related  atmospheric  disciplines,  were  es- 
tablished m  1923 

The  Laboratory  of  Radiation  Biology, 
a  component  of  the  College  of  Fisheries, 
was  established  in  1943.  pioneering  in 
this  distinctive  field  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning of  nuclear  energy  development 
at  Hanford.  The  Laboratory  received 
strong  support  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  has  conducted  impor- 
tant field  investigations  in  the  South 
and  Central  Pacific  and  in  the  Arctic 

The  University  of  Washingto:;s  De- 
partment of  Oceanoirraphy  has  the  larg- 
est enrollment  in  marine  science  of  any 
Institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  the  first  to  offer 
bachelor  of  science  degrees  in  addition 
to  graduate  degrees  in  oceanography. 

The  department  of  oceanography  has 
the  third  largest  graduate  enrollment 
In  the  United  States,  and  if  the  number 
of  graduate  students  in  the  department, 
and  those  in  the  College  of  Fisheries  are 
added  the  University  of  Washington 
leads  the  Nation  In  graduate  enrollment. 

The  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Washington  for  the  past 
24  years  has  been  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  laboratories  specializing  in  mil- 
itary oceanography.  Its  staff  includes  70 
professional  scientists  about  equally  di- 
vided between  physicists,  electrical  engi- 


neers, and  deep  ocean  engineers.  En- 
gaged In  highly  sophisticated  programs 
for  the  Navy,  much  of  the  work  of  this 
laboratory  is  classified. 

Actively  engaged  also  In  oceanographlc 
training,  researcii.  and  technology  at  the 
university  are  the  colleges  of  engineering, 
the  department  of  atmospheric  sciences, 
concerned  with  air-sea  exchange  and  re- 
lated phenomena,  the  school  of  law,  with 
courses  in  ocean  resources  law,  interna- 
tional law  and  natural  resources  law: 
the  departments  of  zoology  and  botany, 
and  the  economics  department  which 
specializes  in  the  economics  of  fishery 
management,  weath.er  forecasting  and 
modification,  pollution  control,  and  rec- 
reational use  of  wot,er,  all  areas  of  high 
interest  to  the  Council. 

Dr.  James  E  Crutchfield  of  the  uni- 
versity s  department  of  economics,  is  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources  and 
heads  its  Panel  on  Marine  Resources. 

Recently,  for  purposes  of  greater  co- 
ordination of  the  university's  numerous 
and  varied  oceanographlc  activities,  the 
board  of  regents  has  established  a  new 
division  of  marine  resources.  The  divi- 
sion will  Initiate  new  activities,  will  en- 
courage joint  planning  and  operation  of 
facilities  with  agencies  and  Institutions 
outside  the  university,  and  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  developing  more  effective  coop- 
eration between  the  university  and  in- 
dustry in  the  area  of  marine  resources. 

Although  the  new  Division  will  conform 
with  the  objectives  of  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  and  Program  Act  of  1966 — 

The  board  of  regents  announced — 

the  Division  wi!l  not  be  limited  by  these 
criteria. 

■We  will  b«  responsible  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  University  and  Pacific  North- 
west region  In  developing  our  activities,  par- 
ticularly emphasizing  teaching,  research,  and 
the  application  of  research  results  to  the 
development  of  marine  resources  - 

Supplemented  Dr  George  W  Farwell. 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  university, 
and  appointed  acting  director  of  the  new 
division. 

Mr  President,  no  institution  In  the 
United  States  In  my  opinion  more  con- 
clusively meets  the  criteria  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  designa- 
tion as  a  sea-e;rant  coUeee  provided  the 
State  meets  the  rather  modest  matching 
requirements   of   the   act. 

This  criteria,  and  I  quote  from  the  Na- 
tional Council's  report.  Includes: 

1  Location  In  a  region  with  a  marine-re- 
lated Industry. 

2  Full-time  program  director  coordinator. 
3.  Evidence  of  support  of  host  Institution. 

4  Regular,  full-time  participation  of  fac- 
ulty from  allied  departments. 

5  Defined  study  curriculum. 

6  Planning  devoted  at  least  partly  to  re- 
gional problems  such  as  utilization  of  local 
marine  resources 

7  Programs  of  applied  research. 

8  Related  public  Information  activities. 
Including  workshops,  seminars,  etc, 

9.  Provision  for  multl-lnstltutlonal  col- 
laboration. 

State  and  community  support  also  Is 
a  factor,  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tribution being  limited  to  two-thirds  and 
the  grantee  providing  one-third  of  the 
support  of  the  program. 


The  Department  of  Atmospheric 
Sciences  b>ears  a  significant  relation  to 
priority  No.  7  of  the  Council's  report — 
"Ocean  Observation   and   Prediction." 

Purposes  of  this  priority  ii^.clude 
studies  of  the  effects  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment on  weather,  improved  pre- 
diction of  near-shore  weather  and  severe 
storms  to  protect  life  and  property  in 
shore  communities  and  industry,  and 
prediction  of  the  state  of  the  ocean  to 
more  effectively  support  resource  exploi- 
tation. 

Exposed  to  the  broad  Pacific,  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  may  expect  enormous  in- 
dustrial, economic,  and  community  bene- 
fits from  this  priority  program. 

Particularly  applicable  also  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  is  the  priority  given  by 
the  Council  to  Subpolar  Oceanographlc 
Research.  Puget  Sound  historically  has 
been  the  Pacific  gateway  to  the  north- 
land.  The  great  circle  route  over  wluch 
moves  the  bulk  of  our  shipping  to  the 
Orient  touches  the  southern  periphery 
of  the  subpolar  region.  Great  .^trateLric 
importance  attaches  to  the  subarctic 
seas,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  the 
only  parts  of  our  hemisphere  domain  on 
which  an  enemy  has  set  foot  in  the  past 
150  years. 

The  .subpolar  region  produces  much 
of  our  food  from  the  sea.  much  of  our 
mineral  wealth,  and  has  a  tremendous 
potential  in  other  marine  resources  and 
riches. 

The  University  of  Washington,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Navy  and  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  have  conducted 
most  of  the  oceanograpliic  research  the 
United  States  has  made  in  the  western 
subarctic,  yet  many  of  the  marine 
phenomena  in  this  harsh  and  unique 
environment  still  is  little  known. 

Certainly,  the  Council  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  including  subpolar  oceano- 
graphlc research  in  Its  list  of  priorities 
for  Immediate  Increa-sed  emphasis,  and 
most  of  this  research,  I  .submit,  definitely 
should  be  based  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Listed  also  for  priority  in  the  Council 
report  is  a  study  of  oceanographlc  data 
systems  and  requirements  Tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  which  maintains  an 
up-to-date  data  center  will.  I  am  sure, 
be  happy  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out 
this  priority. 

Priority  also  is  given  by  the  Council  to 
"deep  ocean  technology." 

.\  new  program  to  develop  deep-ocean  tech- 
nolo^-  win  be  Initialed — 

The  Council  report  states — 

which,  with  the  current  Niivy  effort  In  deep 
submergence  will  strengthen  the  future  capa- 
bility for  recovery  of  lost  equipment  ,i!.d 
provide  a  deep  ocean  engineering  capability. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  be  included  in  this 
priority  program.  To  date  most  of  this 
work  has  been  centered  in  the  Atlantic 
or  at  the  Southwest  extremity  of  our  con- 
tinent, areas  geographically  remote  from 
a  potential  enemy. 

The  only  deep  .submersible  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  is  ba:>ed  ii;  British  Colum- 
bia and  was  constructed  in  Canada  witli 
private  funds,  although  with  considerable 
consultative  and  engineering  assistance 
from  Seattle  scientists  and  technicians. 
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The  Northwest  has  many  Industries, 
engineers,  and  technologists  with  su- 
perior capabilities  for  pari;icipatlng  In 
this  priority  program,  as  in  each  of  the 
other  priorities  designated  by  the 
Council. 

Congress,  when  it  enacted  the  law  es- 
tablishing the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment. Intended  that  it  be  truly  na- 
tional To  be  a  national  oceanographic 
program  each  and  eveiT  marine  region — 
and  tills  includes  the  Great  Lakes — Is  en- 
titled to  share  according  to  Its  scientific 
and  technological  interests,  enthusiasm, 
and  capabilities  subject  to  budget  limita- 
tions. 

The  Council  has  established  excellent 
priorities.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
administration,  the  departments  and 
agencies  represented  in  the  Council,  and 
the  Congress  which  provides  the  funding, 
to  now  see  that  these  priorities  are  equi- 
tably carried  out. 


CONSUMER    RIGHTS:    THE   BATTLE 
CONTINUES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Sid- 
ney Margolius  is  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  consumer  affairs  In  the  country  to- 
day. His  columns  on  consumer  problems 
appear  nationally  and  are  syndicated  in 
the  labor  press.  In  the  current  issue  of 
the  American  Federationists.  the  official 
magazine  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Margo- 
lius has  written  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "Consumer  Rights:  the  Battle 
Continues."  This  article  first  calls  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  forces  opposing  effec- 
tive consumer  legislation,  and  then 
focuses  on  tlie  progress  wliich  has  never- 
theless been  made  at  the  private.  State, 
and  Federal  level  to  give  adequate  rep- 
resentation to  consumer  interests.  He 
concludes  with  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
legislation  which  is  needed  today  to  pro- 
tect American  consumers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Margolius'  article  appear  in  the  Record, 
and  I  invite  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  examine  his  comment  closely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consumer  Rights;  The  Battle  Contin-dss 
A  great  deal  of  activity  affecting  con- 
sumers has  taken  place  In  the  last  three 
years,  sometimes  even  a  confusing  amount. 
But  the  results  In  terms  of  consumer  protec- 
tion have  bee!i  noticeably  smaller. 

Undoubtedly  the  nation's  conscience  has 
been  arovrsed  by  exposures  of  the  many  ways 
moderate-Income  families  are  exploited  as 
consumers — from  the  millions  of  garnish- 
ments levied  on  workers'  paychecks  each 
year  to  the  blatantly-overpriced  processed 
foods  and  medicines  housewives  are  lured 
into  buying. 

But  the  busine.'^s  backlash  has  been  un- 
usually sharp  and  surprisingly  effective. 
Business  opposition  proved  successful  In  di- 
luting the  truth-ln-packaglng  law;  in  block- 
ing truth-ln-rredlt  legislation  and  In  water- 
ing down  e.'forts  to  remedy  obsolete  state 
credit  laws  which  give  high-pressure  sellers 
the  actual  tools  for  deceiving  and  exploiting 
working  families. 

The  businessmen's  campaign  has  reached 
a  hysterical  pitch  that  would  be  ludicrous  if 
It  had  not  proved  so  successful.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample. Woodrow  Wirslg.  former  editor  of 
Printer's  Ink  and  now  President  of  the  New 


York  Better  Business  Bureau.  Wirslg,  one  of 
the  most  Inflammatory  campaigners  against 
consumer  legislation,  recently  warned  an  ad- 
vertising trade  conference  that  the  pro- 
consumer  efforts  are  really  a  conspiracy 
against  business,  calling  these  efforts: 

"A  deep,  radical  and  dangerous  trend 
toward  the  separation  of  business  from  every 
other  value  in  life.  ...  If  legislation  pro- 
ceeds as  It  Is  going,  we  will  inevitably  have  a 
controlled  economy  with  a  controlled  soci- 
ety." (Emphasis  his.) 

More  restrained  in  their  language,  but  per- 
haps even  more  Influential  In  their  opjxjsl- 
tion  to  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  consumers, 
have  been  the  officials  of  several  large  food 
and  soap  corporations.  The  most  notable 
have  been  W.  B.  Murphy,  President  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  and  until  recently  chair- 
man of  the  Business  Advisory  Council,  and 
Nell  McElroy,  a  former  Eisenhower  cabinet 
member  and  now  head  of  Procter  and 
Gamble. 

President  Johnson  has  continued  to  sup- 
port proposed  legislation  despite  the  business 
backlash  and  has  continued  the  post  of  Con- 
sumer Assistant  at  the  White  House  level. 
But  the  business  opposition  has  been  so 
stubborn  that  It  has  become  difficult  to  win 
any  significant  legislation  except  when  actual 
safety  is  Involved.  Thus,  except  for  the  par- 
tial truth-ln-packaglng  law,  the  only  recent 
major  consumer  legislation  enacted  at  the 
federal  level  have  been  the  laws  concerned 
with  car  safety,  with  protection  against  haz- 
ardous toys  and  with  safety  In  other  chil- 
dren's articles. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  number  of  ad- 
vances in  consumer  organization  and  pro- 
tection. 

One  Is  the  unusual  number  of  consumer 
associations  organized  In  the  past  two  years 
and  the  noticeably  greater  consciousness  of 
many  citizens  that  they  are  consumers  as 
well  as  wage-earners  and  need  to  defend 
themselves  on  both  flanks.  Tliere  are  now 
some  16  state  consumer  associations  and  al- 
most as  many  city-wide  groups.  Labor  unions 
and  individual  labor  officials  have  been 
noticeably  active  In  helping  to  organize  these 
associations,  along  with  representraives  of 
credit  unions;  consumer  co-ops;  church 
groups;  the  leading  Negro  organizations; 
women's  groups  such  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  and  Catholic, 
Jewish  and  Negro  women's  councils;  state 
and  local  attorneys  general;  university  econ- 
omists and  other  community  and  political 
leaders  and  groups. 

Similarly,  a  number  of  local  "Housewives 
for  Lower  Prices"  and  other  boycott  groups 
that  spontaneously  picketed  supermarkets 
during  the  food-price  upsurge  last  fall  h.nve 
continued  In  existence. 

The  national  Consumer  Assembly  held  In 
Washington  last  year  already  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  assembly  in  New  York 
City,  with  others  expected  to  follow  in  other 
localities.  The  national  Assembly,  sponsored 
by  32  organizations,  including  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  representing  a  total  membership  of  50 
million  Americans,  was  credited  by  one  state 
consimier  official  with  persuading  Congress 
to  pass  at  least  the  diluted  packaging  bill. 
A  new  vigor  also  Is  noticeable  In  the  two 
major  federal  agencies  concerned  with  con- 
sumer protection — the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Under  a  determined  new  admin- 
istrator. Dr.  James  L.  Goddard.  the  FDA 
ordered  off  the  market  a  number  of  prod- 
ucts considered  not  effective  or  of  doubtful 
usefulness.  Including  antibiotic  throat  loz- 
enges and  several  time-release  aspirin  prod- 
ucts and  other  analgesics.  The  FDA  also  Ini- 
tiated, for  the  first  time,  seizure  actions 
under  the  prescription  advertising  provisions 
of  the  Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Act.  Perhaps 
even  more  significantly,  the  FDA  has  warned 
drugmakers  that   it  will   not  tolerate  mis- 


leading or  Incomplete  drug  advertising  at 
either  the  consumer  or  professional  levels 
(to  doctors) . 

Similarly,  the  PTC  announced  new  tire 
advertising  guidelines  to  end  some  of  the 
long-standing  deceptive  selling  In  that  field. 
And  it  proposed  regulations  to  require  credit 
sellers  to  tell  the  full  cost  of  products  in 
their  ads.  not  merely  the  monthly  payment. 
Another  significant  FTC  activity  is  Its  cur- 
rent exploration,  along  with  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  of- 
fice, of  the  potential  monopoly  effect  on  con- 
sumer prices  of  heavy  advertising  expendi- 
tures  by  a   few  dominant  corporations. 

The  third  major  advance  is  that  state, 
county  and  municipal  officials  have  been 
stirred  into  seeking  to  provide  more  adequate 
constuner  protection,  both  through  legisla- 
tion and  through  establishment  of  state  and 
local  consimier  councils  and  constimer  pro- 
tection bureaus. 

In  some  cases,  these  new  bureaus  are  an 
expansion  of  the  traditional  weights  and 
measures  departments.  Now  some  seven 
states  have  consumer  agencies  of  either  the 
council  or  bureau  type,  similar  proposals 
are  pending  In  other  states  and  consumer 
bureaus  have  been  established  or  proposed 
In  Cook  County,  Illinois;  Nassau  County, 
New  York  and  other  areas. 

The  progress  In  developing  consumer  rep- 
resentation at  the  state  level  has  not  been 
without  setbacks.  In  California,  as  soon  as 
he  took  office.  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  fired 
Helen  Nelson,  California's  capable  Consumer 
Counsel,  chopped  the  office's  budget  almost 
In  half  and  named  a  real  estate  man's  wife 
to  be  Consumer  Counsel,  with  an  order  to 
investigate  the  usefulness  of  the  agency  and 
whether  it  should  continue. 

The  main  need  at  this  point  Is  for  effec- 
tive legislation  at  both  federal  and  state 
levels  to  discourage  the  current  exploitation 
of  working  families  as  consumers.  "Exploi- 
tation" is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  describe 
the  present  consumer  situation,  from  chil- 
dren manipulated  by  TV  ads  and  teenagers 
by  disc  Jockeys  to  parents  manipulated  Into 
habitual  installment  buying  at  high  charges 
for  the  financing  and  often  for  the  mer- 
chandise. 

The  result  is  a  massive  waste  of  family 
money  and  a  diversion  of  both  family  and 
national  resources  that  helps  to  frustrate 
such  goals  as  higher  education,  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  cities,  better  housing  and 
more  adequate  health  care. 

Despite  the  business  opposition,  the  pub- 
He's  heightened  consumer  consciousness  and 
the  growing  interest  of  federal  and  state 
legislators  provide  an  opportunity  to  elim- 
inate some  of  the  most  prominent  abuses. 
Even  some  of  the  more  reasonable  business 
leaders,  largely  as  the  result  of  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson's  persuasive  efforts  during  her  years 
as  the  President's  Consumer  Assistant,  re- 
cently have  told  their  fellow  businessmen 
that  some  consumer  protection  may  be  nec- 
essary. Fair  rules  for  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumers would,  of  course,  benefit  the  more 
scrupulous  business  organizations  as  well 
as  the  nation. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  legislation  Is 
needed.  Seeking  to  solve  ctirrent  consumer 
problems  primarily  through  "consumer  edu- 
cation." which  some  business  officials  have 
proposed  as  an  alternative  to  legislation,  is 
like  trying  to  swim  in  a  sea  of  molasses. 

For  one  reason,  the  families  most  suscepti- 
ble to  exploitation  are  the  low  and  moderate- 
Income  wage  earners,  and  those  only  a  gen- 
eration away  from  the  non-cash  world  of  the 
farm  or  the  simpler,  if  deprived,  money  world 
of  the  poor.  These  people  are  the  hardest  to 
reach  with  consumer  education. 

For  another  reason,  family  money  prob- 
lems have  become  too  complex  to  be  solved 
simply  with  Information.  A  family  would 
need  to  become  expert  in  shopping,  nutri- 
tion.   Interest    rates,    mortgages    and    many 
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other  facets  of  today's  complicated  coosumer 
world. 

Here  Is  where  consumer  protection  Is  most 
urgently  needed  and  the  status  of  current 
eflorta  to  provide  !t 

CKKDtT    AND    INSTALLMENT    PLANS 

This  Is  the  area  of  most  severe  exploitation. 
It  takes  the  form  of  deception  leading  often 
to  garnishment  and.  surprisingly  often,  the 
lose  of  Jobs  and  homes  And  It  Is  a  constant 
drain  on  family  Income  to  pay  needlessly 
high  finance  charges,  even  when  nnanclal 
tragedy  does  not  result. 

Both  federal  and  state  laws  are  being 
sought.  On  the  federal  level.  Senator  WlUlam 
Proxmlre  iD-Wls  )  b.as  taken  up  the  battle 
for  a  true  interest  r.ite  law  led  by  former 
Senator  Paul  H.  DougU.'i.  The  bill  has  pros- 
pects of  passing  this  time.  Senator  Proxmlre 
believes.  It  has  been  tempered  slightly  to 
answer  some  Industry  objections  but  still 
would  serve  the  needed  pu.'-pose  of  telling 
consumers  Just  how  much  they  do  pay  for 
credit  In  terms  of  easily-comparable  annual 
Interest  rates. 

The  tnie-lnterest  rate  bill  also  Is  the  main 
proposal  of  direct  economic  help  to  con- 
sumers baclced  by  the  President  In  his  1967 
Consumer  Message  to  Congress. 

When  one  observes  that  consumers  now 
owe  a  total  of  »35  billion  In  debts,  of  which 
$75  billion  Is  for  Installment  credit,  and  pay 
finance  charges  of  S13  billion  a  year  on  these 
debts,  the  panimount  Importance  of  this  bill 
becomes  clear 

On  the  state  and  provincial  level.  Massa- 
chusetts, Saskatchewan  and  Nova  Scotia  al- 
ready have  enacted  their  own  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  laws.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  stores 
are  not  required  to  tell  the  true  annual  rate 
on  their  revolving-credit  or  "budget  charge" 
accounts — a  serious  loophole  since  stores  can 
merely  switch  to  this  type  of  credit  from  the 
more-tradltlonal   Installment   plans 

Senator  Warren  Magnuson  iD-Wash.)  also 
has  proposed  a  'Fair  Credit  Advertising  Act." 
which  would  require  that  credit  ads  tell  the 
tot-U  credit  cost  Instead  of  merely  the  weekly 
or  monthly  payments  required,  as  well  as  the 
true  annual   Interest. 

But  labor  and  other  con-sumer-lnterest  or- 
ganizations also  are  Increasingly  concerned 
about  the  need  for  changes  In  present  state 
laws  governing  Installment  practices  These 
stem  from  the  days  credit  was  not  as  widely 
used  and  they  protect  mainly  the  seller. 

These  '  •,'*•?  h.ive  be^i^me  widely  nbused  to 
exploit  unknowing  buyers  The  present  gar- 
nishee and  repossession  laws  .actually  serve 
as  twin  levers  of  financial  coercion  In  most 
spates,  credit  sellers  can  both  garnishee  and 
rrp^sscs£  Thus,  fantastically  enough,  sellers 
cm  repossess  Installment  goods  and  still 
compel  the  buyer  to  keep  on  paying  even 
after  he  no  longer  has  his  goods  M.iny  gar- 
nishees tod.uy  !\re  of  that  very  nature — gar- 
nishees for  deficiency  Judgments  on  repos- 
sessed purchases  The  present  effort  at  state 
levels  Is  to  change  present  laws  to  let  sellers 
g.irnlshee  or  repossess,  but  not  both 

Even  the  threat  of  a  garnishee  often  la 
en -'Ugh  to  compel  a  worklngmaT  to  piy  for 
a  dpi-eptive'.y-sold  purch.ise  because  he  fears 
the  loss  of  h's  Job  Notoriously,  too.  st.ites 
which  hive  harsh  garnishee  laws  allowing 
creditors  to  seize  a  large  part  of  the  debtors' 
wiges  usu.illy  have  most  consumer  bank- 
ruotrles.  California,  which  permits  garnish- 
men*  of  up  to  50  percent  of  wages,  has  a 
bankruptcy  rate  five  times  that  of  New  York, 
which  permits  only  10  percent 

In  a  hilf  dozen  stites.  unions  are  seeking 
laws  to  b.ir  firings  beciuse  of  garnishment 
In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  such  a  bill  has 
been  Introduced  year  after  year  without  en- 
actment. In  Ohio  too  unions  have  been  seek- 
ing similar  relief  for  years  In  New  York. 
In  1966.  unions  broke  through  the  legislative 
barricade  of  the  credit-industry  lobby  to  win 
passage  of  the  first  such  law — a  modified 
version  which  bars  employers  from  firing  be- 
cause of  one  garnishee  In  a  12-month  period. 


Other  tools  of  deception  presently  written 
Into  the  law  in  various  states,  which  require 
correction,  include  the  "cognovit"  or  "con- 
fession of  Judgment"  installment  contracts 
permitted  m  some  states  by  which  a  buyer 
signs  away  his  right  to  any  court  defense, 
and  the  "add-on"  installment  contracts  per- 
mitted In  most  states  These  make  previous 
purchases  security  for  new  purchases,  even 
though  older  purchases  may  be  paid  up. 

TRUTH  IN  TACKAGINC 

The  law  finally  passed  by  Congress  turned 
out  to  be  more  a  "clear  labeling"  law  than 
the  law  originally  proposed  by  Senator  Philip 
Hart  (D-Mlch,).  The  original  Hart  bill  would 
have  eliminated  the  fractional  ounces  and 
other  chaotic  packaging  practices  now  mak- 
ing It  difBcult  to  compare  values  It  now  will 
be  ensler  for  shoppers  to  locate  the  statement 
of  net  contents  on  package  labels.  But  you 
still  have  to  try  to  compare  the  cost  per  ounce 
of.  for  example,  different  brands  of  tuna  fish 
containing  5^4.  6'-,,  and  7U  ounces 

The  new  packaging  law  does  establish  a 
significant  principle  The  preamble  says  the 
nation's  economy  depends  on  informed 
choice.  For  the  first  time.  Congress  has  said 
that  how  the  consumer  spends  his  money,  or 
Is  led  to  spend  It.  affects  the  nation  s  welfare 

SERVICE  AND  CtTARANTY  PROBLEMS 

This  Is  an  area  Mrs.  Peterson  was  explor- 
ing on  a  voluntary  basis  with  Industry 
spokesmen  l>efore  she  returned  to  fulltlme 
duty  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Senator  Magnuson  has  entered  this  difficult 
but  necessary  area  of  consumer  protection 
In  two  ways.  His  consumer  subcommittee,  es- 
tablished In  the  closing  days  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress last  year,  is  Investigating  hazardous 
appliances  and  other  household  equipment. 
Senators  Magnuson  and  Norrls  Cotton  (R- 
N.H  )  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Committee  on  Hazardous  Household 
Products  to  study  these  dangers. 

Senator  Magnuson'a  committee  also  Is  In- 
vestigating the  costs  and  problems  Involved 
in  guarantees  and  service  on  household  ap- 
pliances In  general — a  source  of  great  irrita- 
tion and  tension  In  the  marketplace. 

DRUG     PRICES 

Despite  the  Kefauver-Harrls  Drug  Act.  the 
problem  of  high  prices  of  vital  medicines 
still  pl.^gues  consumers  and  now  h^s  become 
a  problem  In  financing  medicare  and  other 
health  plans  A  number  of  senators  and  con- 
gressmen have  become  determined  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  generic  drugs  both  for 
medicare-Insured  patients  and  the  general 
public  Drugs  under  their  generic  names  cost 
only  a  fraction  of  the  same  drugs  under 
brand  names. 

FOOD     PRICES 

This  remains  one  of  the  knottiest  and  also 
poUtlrally-sen.^ltlve  problems  for  which 
neither  the  Administration  nor  Congress  has 
proposed  any  far-reaching  or  overall  solu- 
tions. The  problem  will  come  to  a  head  again 
late  this  summer,  when  food  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  after  the  winter  dip. 

CONStJMER    RFPRESEH^TATION 

The  proposal  by  Rep  Benjamin  Rosenthal 
iD-N.Y.)  to  establish  a  federal  Department 
of  Consumers  h;\s  evoked  discussion  of  the 
need  for  permanent  consumer  representation 
at  the  top  levels  of  government.  Whether  this 
representation  should  take  the  form  of  a  full- 
fledged  department  or  an  Independent  con- 
sumer counsel  office,  it  obviously  Is  needed 
to  defend  the  consumer  interest  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  making  It  less  vulnerable  to 
the  attacks  of  soap  kings  and  soup  magnates 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Included  in  Mr. 
Margolius'  article  was  a  summary  of  con- 
sumer legislation  supported  by  tiie  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  in  a  statement 
that  council  l.ssued  on  Pebruar>-  24,  1967. 
Since  this  is  such  an  exceptionally  fine 
statement,  I  request  unanimous  consent. 


Mr.  President,  that  its  full  text  also  ap- 
pear m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement     by     the     AFI^CIO     ExEctrrrvE 
Council   on    Consumer   Legislation 

High  on  the  list  of  Items  which  demand 
immediate  and  extensive  attention  from  the 
90th  Congress  are  the  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Of  primary  concern  to  consumers  are  the 
specific  products  bought  for  personal  use. 
Consumers  need  and  should  have  adequate 
protection  against  fraudulent  practices,  as- 
surance that  the  products  are  safe  to  u.se. 
and  that  product  and  price  information  Is 
adequate  and  accvirate. 

In  testing  the  current  state  of  affairs  by 
these  standards,  we  find  that  much  Congres- 
sional concern  and  action  is  needed.  Specifi- 
cally we  will  seek 

1.  Action  to  remedy  the  exploitation  of 
consimiers  by  those  who  provide  consijner 
credit. 

Consumers  are  Indebted  for  loans  anf  In- 
st-illment  sales  purcl>iises  In  an  ajiount 
totaling  $95  billion.  They  are  paying  finance 
and  interest  charges  at  the  rate"  ot  $13  bil- 
lion a  year  on  this  debt.  A  first  step  toward 
consumer  self-protection  In  this  area  Is  the 
enactment  of  the  long-standing  "Truth-ln- 
Lendlng"  Bill  to  require  all  credit  vendors 
to  tell  the  borrower  what  the  dollar  cost  of 
the  finance  charges  will  be  on  his  credit  and 
to  state  these  chMrges  In  terms  of  a  true 
annual  Interest  r.ite. 

Legislation  Is  a'.so  needed  to  end  mislead- 
ing price  advertising  of  articles  sold  on  cred- 
it, where  the  render  Is  told  only  the  monthly 
payment  required  and  not  the  total  actual 
cost  of  the  article  If  bought  on  time. 

High  pressure  door-to-door  salesmen  fre- 
quently sign  up  buyers  on  the  spot  for  prod- 
ucts they  may  not  really  want  and  for  costly 
credit  obligations  they  cannot  carry.  Legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  give  buyers  a 
legal  "breathing  spell"  to  change  their  minds. 

The  tangled  field  of  consi;mer  credit  Is  not 
limited  to  these  abuses.  We  urge  the  Congress 
to  undertake  or  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  consumer  credit  laws  and  practices. 

2.  A  general  Investigation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Insurance  Industry  in  all  Its  a.=pects. 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  of  excessive 
charges  for  credit  life  Insurance  In  con- 
simier  credit  contracts,  fraud  In  the  sale  of 
mall-order  insurance,  and  automobile  In- 
surance that  Is  overpriced,  often  cnprlclous- 
ly  cancelled,  and  of  consumer  losses  from 
liquidations  of  "high  risk"  In-urers.  Con- 
gress should  devise  and  enact  legislative 
remedies  for  these  conditions  and  bring  the 
entire  Industry  under  federal  regulation. 

3  Action  on  the  over-pricing  of  key  con- 
simier  products. 

We  ask  for  a  re-openlng  of  general  In- 
vestigations Into  the  pricing  of  pre'^crlp- 
tlon  drugs  with  a  view  to  framing  new 
legislation  to  curb  excessive  costs  to  the 
buying  public  and  to  government  purch.is- 
Ing  agencies.  Special  legislation  Is  needed 
to  prevent  overcharging  niid  overpre?criblng 
by  physicians  with  a  direct  financial  state 
In   the  products  they  pre?:crlbe. 

In  the  past  year  the  rising  price  of  food 
has  caused  widespread  public  conc-ern  We 
Bsk  that  the  food  price  situation  be 
t'lorr^ughly  reviewed,  with  special  emph.osls 
on  the  built-in,  cost-plus  effect  of  excesses 
In  advertising  games,  trading  stamps  and 
other  promotional  gimmicks.  Congress 
should  maintain  a  continuing  review  of  the 
facts  on  the  market  structure  and  competi- 
tive situation  In  the  food  Industry. 

4  Legislation  to  provide  consiuncrs  with 
unbiased  product  Information  to  aid  In  the 
wise  purchase  of  consumer  products  and  to 
end  misleading,  false  or  fraudulent  Informa- 
tion abotit  consumer  product*  Including  the 
sale  of  land. 


Appropriate  support  should  be  given  both 
to  strengthening  the  authority  and  to  In- 
cre.u"=lng  the  appropriations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  the  public's  principal 
agent  against  frauds,  swindles  and  mislead- 
ing advertising  In  Interstate  commerce. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
now  .administers  a  voluntary  food  grading 
system,  should  be  authorized  to  establish 
a  compulsory  consumer  grading  system  for 
baolc  food  products.  :-uch  a  system  would 
aid  In  the  economical  and  satisfying  pro- 
curement of  these  necessities  of  life  based 
on  knowledge  rather  than  promotional 
claims. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  con- 
sumer education  to  supply  Impartial  Infor- 
mation about  consumer  products  and  prod- 
uct characteristics  for  the  myriad  of  Items 
competing  for  the  consumer's  pocketbook. 
We  support  Increased  government  effort  to 
make  information  available  and  we  will  con- 
tinue the  Ai-"L-CIO's  own  efforts  In  this  area 
that  are  conducted  by  our  Community  Serv- 
ices Department. 

5.  Swift  action  to  insure  the  safety  of  con- 
sumer products  and  to  prevent  accidental 
death  and  Injury  to  those  who  buy  them. 
The  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  should 
be  tightened  to  Insure  that  all  drugs  sold 
for  human  use  actually  meet  prescribed 
standards  of  safety,  quality  and  efficacy,  that 
cosmetics  are  tested  for  safety  before  sale 
to  the  public,  and  that  medical  equipment 
and  devices  are  safe  and  effective  before  being 
prescribed  by  doctors.  Accidents  from  con- 
sumer misuse  of  drugs,  cosmetics  and  pres- 
surized food  containers  can  be  reduced  by  re- 
quiring clear  and  adequate  warning  labels. 
Indiscriminate  distribution  of  "drug  sam- 
ples" should  be  brought  under  control  as  a 
further  safety  measure. 

In  the  food  field,  consumer  safety  requires 
In.spectlon  for  wholesomeness  and  cleanliness 
of  all  meat  and  poultry,  whether  or  not  the 
meat  crosses  Interstate  lines. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  needs  updat- 
ing to  reach  beyond  Its  limited  coverage  of 
flammable  clothing. 

A  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
as  proposed  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Warren  Mucnuson,  .'should  be  established  to 
study  the  need  for  compulsory  safety  stand- 
ards in  the  design  of  other  household  equip- 
ment and  appliances. 

e.  Establishment  of  formal  governmental 
machinery  to  help  assure  that  consumer 
problems  will  receive  the  attention  they  de- 
serve and  that  solutions  will  not  only  be  de- 
vised but  at'gre.-islvply  promoted  both  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch. 

We  welcome  the  formation  of  consumer 
subcommittees  as  parts  of  existing  standing 
commlttops  of  the  Congress.  In  the  Executive 
Branch,  we  endorse  of  the  long-standing  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  either  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs  or  a  statutory  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs. 

President  John.son  has  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  nation  on  the 
problems  of  the  consumer  In  his  far-reach- 
ing mes-sage  to  the  Congress  last  week. 

The  .'\FL-CIO.  which  is  probably  the  largest 
organized  group  of  consumers  In  the  nation, 
Is  delighted  that  the  President  has  signaled 
out  the  problems  of  the  consumer  for  con- 
certed action. 

The  Administration  Intends  to  make  this  a 
major  legislative  undertaking  and  so  do  we. 
The  90th  Congress  can — and  should — become 
the  consumer-conscience  Congress  and  we 
are  going  to  do  our  part  to  make  sure  that 
it  does. 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  recently  held  hearings  on  pro- 
posals to  promote  electric  vehicles.  Such 


vehicles  would  offer  many  advantages 
to  the  consumer  whose  needs  would  be 
met  by  the  first  generation  of  electrics: 
long  life,  low  cost,  and  ease  of  operation. 
The  vehicles  would  also  offer  solutions  to 
to  the  problems  of  congested,  mechanized 
20th  century  America.  Electric  vehicles 
would  give  off  no  pollutants  and  would 
help  ease  the  transportation  problem 
within  cities. 

This  optimism  was  not  shared  by  all 
witnesses  at  the  hearings,  but  the  pes- 
simistic witnesses  offered  no  alternatives 
that  would  provide  as  many  advantages 
as  the  electric.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
these  pessimists  were  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Other  nations  are  not  as  complacent 
as  ours.  It  will  be  an  ironic  turn  of  events 
if  this  car-conscious  nation  must  import 
Its  first  mass-produced  electrics,  to  the 
detriment  of  both  the  economy  and  the 
balance  of  pasmients.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  report  from 
Great  Britain  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Britain  Making  Major  Effort  To  Develop 
Electric  Car 
(By  B.J.  Cutler) 
Londok.— A  major  effort  In  Britain  to  de- 
velop an  electric  car  for  use  as  a  town  and 
commuter  vehicle  Is  being  encouraged  by 
several  government  departments.  Develop- 
ment work  Is  being  done  at  a  multl-mlUlon- 
dollar  annual  rate  by  several  large  corpora- 
tions. Including  some  with  U.S.  ties.  Behind 
all  the  activtlty  Is  the  conviction  that  no 
matter  where  an  efficient  electric  car  Is  first 
developed — ^In  the  U.S.  or  here — Britain  will 
prove  to  be  a  better  market  for  the  battery- 
driven  vehicle.  The  major  drawback  of  elec- 
tric cars  Is  limited  range.  With  relatively 
short  distances  to  be  traveled  here,  lack  of 
range  will  not  be  the  handicap  to  sales  In 
Britain  that  It  would  be  to  sales  In  the 
sprawling  U.S.  Britain  also  has  other  factors 
favoring  electric  cars.  They  Include  a  good 
secondary  road  system,  easy  availability  of 
power  for  recharging  batteries,  heavy  traffic 
which  makes  noise  and  air  polution  a  prob- 
lem, and  a  widespread  awareness  of  the 
dangers  of  polluted  air. 

Within  the  last  week,  the  future  of  electric 
cars  received  two  official  boosts: — The  Min- 
istry of  Transport  said  U  would  finance  a 
serious  research  program  Into  electric  taxis 
as  an  aid  In  solving  city  traffic  and  air  pol- 
lution problems. — The  Electricity  Council. 
which  runs  Britain's  nationalized  power  In- 
dustry, called  for  bids  on  three  types  of  bat- 
tery-driven passenger  vehicles.  The  council 
wishes  to  buy  and  test  some  60  vehicles.  It 
has  asked  for  prices  on  an  electric  bicycle  or 
tricycle  to  carry  one  passenger  at  20  mph.;  a 
two-seat,  two-door  light  passencrer  car  v.ith 
a  top  speed  of  40  mph.;  and  a  four-seat  sedan 
or  station  wagon  with  a  35  mph.  cruising 
speed.  In  each  case,  the  Electricity  CouncU 
has  specified  that  the  cars  be  able  to  travel 
40   miles  on  a  single  battery   charge. 

The  council's  Interest  In  electric  cars  Is 
clear.  If  they  ever  catch  on.  It  would  have 
a  profitable  market  for  off-peak-hour  elec- 
tric sales.  It  Is  assumed  that  mo.st  batteries 
would  be  recharged  overnight  when  there 
Is  less  demand  for  power.  One  car  that  the 
council  wants  already  exists.  This  is  Scottish 
Aviation's  tiny  two-seater,  the  Scamp. 
which  can  hit  35  mph.  The  Electricity  Coun- 
cil, win  buy  about  10  Scamps  and  turn  them 
over  to  Its  local  electric  boards  for  field  test- 
ing by  meter  readers,  service  men.  and  rep- 
resentatives. Most  of  the  cars   now   planned 


are  powered  by  the  conventional  lead-acid 
batteries  now  used  for  starting  In  gasoline- 
powered  cars.  The  drawback  of  these  batteries 
Is  that  they  are  heavy  for  the  amount  of 
pwwer  they  produce  and  have  to  be  recharged 
frequently. 

UNDERGROUND  TRANSMISSION:  AN 
IMAGINATIVE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  is  of  in- 
creasingly vital  concern  to  the  Nation.  It 
becom.es  more  important  with  the  con- 
struction of  each  new  large  central-sta- 
tion nuclear  powerplant.  It  is  important 
in  solving  the  problems  of  reliability 
raised  by  the  series  of  blackouts  and 
curtailments  in  the  last  year.  One  of  the 
solutions  to  these  problems,  In  Its  sim- 
plest form,  is  more  transmission  capa- 
bility. 

Today,  this  means  more  overhead 
transmission,  and  most  likely,  more  over- 
head AC  transmission.  This,  however, 
creates  its  own  problems.  One  problem 
is  the  economic  and  aesthetic  loss  to  the 
Nation,  as  more  and  more  transmission 
lines  dissect  the  communities  and  cotm- 
tryside  of  America.  The  other  problem  is 
the  energy  los.s  that  occurs  in  long  dis- 
tance AC  transmission. 

An  imaginative  solution  to  both  of 
these  problems  was  recently  suggested  in 
the  April  1967.  proceedings  of  the  IEEE. 
The  provocative  article  proposes  a  large 
capacity  superconducting  line.  Not  only 
would  this  line.  If  found  to  be  feasible, 
transmit  huge  blocks  of  energy  with 
practically  no  line  losses,  but  it  could 
also  be  underground,  thus  making  fur- 
ther savings  possible.  As  the  article  sug- 
gests, such  lines  are  not  as  infeasible  as 
many  would  like  us  to  believe.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  abstract  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Superconducting  Linfs  for  the  Transmis- 
sion OF  Large  Amounts  of  Electrical 
Power  Over   Great  Distances 

(R.  L.  Garwln  and  J.  Matisool 
Abstract — As  an  application  of  high-field, 
high-current  superconductors  we  sketch  the 
design  of  a  power  transmission  line  to  carry 
100  GW  (10'  watts)  of  direct  current  over 
a  distance  of  1000  km.  (It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  present  peak  power  generat- 
ing capacity  of  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately 200  GW.  or  just  tvrlce  the  capacity 
of  the  proposed  line.)  Such  a  line.  In  con- 
trast to  one  made  of  ordinary  metal,  would 
dissipate  none  of  the  power  transmitted 
through  it.  although  it  is  necessary  to  tap 
power  from  the  line  for  refriseration.  The 
consequences  of  negligible  transmission  loss 
are  substantial;  power  transmission  would 
be  more  economical  than  the  present  practice 
of  shipping  coal  to  the  region  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  generated  and  consvimed;  generat- 
ing plant  site  selection  could  be  made  almost 
entirely  on  economic  considerations;  at  the 
sam?  *!:nr.  thermal  and  air-pollution  prob- 
lems could  be  minimized;  novel  power 
sources  could  be  considered. 

T\\e  power  line  would  be  made  of  Nh,Sn 
and  would  be  refrigerated  to  4  K  The  power 
must  be  transmitted  as  direct  current,  rather 
than  as  alternating  current,  because  the  very 
large  (comparatively)  alternating-current 
losses  would  require  excessive  refrigeration 
capacity. 
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Speclflcally.  we  shall  discuss  a  line  at  200 
JtV  carrylni?  0  5-  10"  A  The  investment  In 
the  line  wl!!  t>e  approximately  *806  million, 
or  «8  0«  kW  Of  this,  some  »6  06  kW  U  line 
cost,  the  remamder  being  converter  cost, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  same  for  an  ordinary 
dc  line  In  comparison  with  the  shipping  of 
coal,  the  investment  cost  would  be  repaid  In 
ten  months- 

We  have  Investigated  In  some  detail  the 
problems  of  refrigeration  along  the  line.  In- 
.'ludlng  those  of  heat  leak  through  the  wires 
which  deliver  power  to  customers  at  room 
temperature  The  efficiency  of  the  line  Is 
greater  thin  99  9  percent  i  power  transmitted 
le«s  the  power  drawn  off  to  run  refrigeration 
equipment,  all  divided  by  transmitted 
power  I . 

While  the  technical  discussion  Ls  probably 
correct,  the  cost  figures  do  not  Include  engi- 
neering expenditures  and  do  not  consider  In 
detail  the  costs  Involved  in  providing  the 
redundancy  and  safety  factors  for.  say.  a  fail- 
ure rate  of  one  per  ten  years  with  a  time  of 
a  few  seconds  to  restore  power. 

This  Is  not  an  engineering  study  but  rather 
a  nrelimlnary  exploration  of  feasibility  Pro- 
vided satisfactory  superconducting  cable  of 
the  nature  described  can  be  developed,  the 
use  of  superconducting  lines  for  power  trans- 
mission appears  feasible  Wheither  It  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  Is  another  matter  entirely. 

StTMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

We  summarize  the  design  characteristics 
of  the  line  as  follows. 

Power  capacity    100GW(10"W). 

VolUge  I  do     2001iV(2x  10»V). 

Current  ( dc  i  :  0.5  '.  10"  A. 

Line  temper.iture:  4  2'K  ( liquid  helium ) 

Radiation  shield:  77"K  (Uq-uld  nitrogen) . 

Length  of  line    1000km 

Refrigerator  spacing:  20km. 

Oas-llquid  separator  spacing;  50m. 

Booster  pump  spacing;  500m. 

Vacuum  pump  spacing:  500m. 

Thermal  expansion  bellows  1.5m  long  (su- 
perconductors wound  helically)  spacing: 
50flm. 

Fraction  of  power  dissipated  In  line  and 
leads:  <10-". 

Fraction  of  power  used  for  refrigeration: 
<  10-". 

We  have  offered  another  solution  to  the 
problems  of  economical  electrical  energy 
transmission,  by  sketching  a  design  for  a 
large-capacity,  long-distance  sU|>erconduct- 
Ing  line  and  estimating  the  capital  and  oper- 
ating costs  for  such  a  line.  If  our  cost  esti- 
mates are  not  too  much  In  error.  It  la  clear 
th.^t  the  most  economical  solution  to  the 
over-slmpMfled  power  transmission  problem 
posed  m  the  Intr<x!uctlon  Is  a  superconduct- 
ing line  of  the  general  design  described. 
This  becomes  p.\rticularly  apparent  when  an- 
nual costs  are  examined  Thus,  coal  tr.ans- 
portatlon  c'-«t  Is  approximately  «1  billion  a 
ve^r.  ordinary  EHV  transmission  losses — $340 
mi:ilon  a  ye^r.  while  the  superconductlng- 
l:ne  "I'^ses"  amount  to  only — $5  million  a 
year  Even  the  capital  costs  may  favor  the 
superconducting  line  over  conventional 
EHV.  The  capital  Investment  In  EHV  trans- 
mission Is— «1  to  $15  billion,  whereas  the 
superconducting  line  cost  Is — $606  million. 
(The  converter  costs  are  the  same  for  EHV 
dc  and  superconducting  line  and  therefore 
have  not  been  included  In  the  comparison  ) 

The  superconducting  line  has  essentially 
fixed  annual  operating  costs:  le.  the  refrig- 
eration cost  Is  almost  Independent  of  the 
current-carrying  capacity  of  the  line  Also, 
the  capital  costs  associated  wnh  the  refrig- 
eration -ystem  are  the  same  regardless  of 
line  cap.iclty  ixssumlng  flxed  4.2  K  operating 
temperature).  V/hat  does  scale  is  the  super- 
conductor cost  (and  converter  cost)  which 
varies  directly  with  the  power  capacity  of  the 
line.  With  ordinary  EHV  transmission,  as 
the  power  capacity   Is  reduced  there  comes 


a  point  at  which  ac  tran.-mi.^s;  in  becomes 
practical  (eliminating  converters)  Ixisses 
then  scale  with  power  level,  as  dies  the  capi- 
tal investment  in  the  line. 

Thus,  for  sufDclently  low  power  levels  and 
over  sufficiently  short  iransmis^-on  distances. 
It  will  imdoubttdly  be  more  economical  to 
use  conventional  ac  EHV  transmission.  How- 
ever, there  will  exist  a  power  level  and  dis- 
tance beyond  which  superconducting  lines 
will  prove  more  economical.  Clearly,  detailed 
engineering  design  and  cost  analysis  Is  nec- 
e^s.iry  to  determine  exact  cross-over  points 
We  hive  shown,  however,  that  circumstances 
may  be  such  as  to  favor  the  novel  approach 
of  a  superconducting  power  Hue. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
PLANE 

Mr.  \L\GNUSON  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29.  the  President  announced  that 
he  was  authorizing  that  contracts  be 
signed  for  the  prototype  construction  of 
an  SST  and  that  he  was  .sending  Con- 
gress an  appropriation  request  for  ft.'ical 
1968.  I  commend  the  President  for  tak- 
ing this  major  step  forward,  which  will 
maintain  our  world  leadership  in  civil 
aviation. 

Under  the  contracts  tiiat  were  signed 
last  week,  the  Government  will  continue 
to  share  in  the  developmental  cost  of  the 
plane.  Both  the  manufacturer  and  the 
major  U.S.  airlines  are  significant  part- 
ners in  the  venture  and  will  have  sub- 
stantial investment  in  it.  By  the  end  of 
the  prototype  phase,  for  example,  the 
Boeing  Co.  and  General  Electric  will 
have  invested  nearly  $300  million  in  con- 
tract items,  new  facilities  and  otiier 
items.  Ten  U.S.  airlines  have  also  agreed 
to  put  up  $52  million  risk  capital  to  help 
finance  prototype  construction. 

President  Johnson  consistently  has 
stated  that  the  countrj'  would  only  pro- 
ceed with  the  SST  program  if  the  plane 
were  safe,  superior  to  any  other  airci-aft. 
and  economically  profitable  to  build  and 
operate.  I  think  that  it  is  most  sig- 
nificant that  the  Presidents  Advisory- 
Committee,  chaired  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  unanimou.sly  recommend  that 
this  country  proceed  with  the  prototype 
construction  of  a  supersonic  transport. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  leaders  in 
the  Government  and  from  private  in- 
dustry. They  are  Henry  Fowler,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation;  William  F. 
McKee,  Administrator,  FAA;  James  E. 
Webb,  Administrator,  NASA;  John  T. 
Conner,  former  Secretary-  of  Commerce; 
Eugene  R.  Black.  John  McCone.  Stanley 
deJ.  Osborne. 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee 
has  focused  upon  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic issues  involved  in  the  SST  pro- 
gram. They  have  considered  many  pro- 
posed financial  plans  and  the  economic 
feasibility  of  building  an  SST  which  is 
economically  profitable  to  operate.  I 
know  their  conclusions  are  the  result  of 
much  study  and  deliberation. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Boyd  attaching  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic studies  which  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  FAA  and  its  consultants. 
In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  charges 
by  some  Members  of  Congress  and  in 
certain  editorials  that  the  FAA  has  been 


suppressing  these  economic  reports.  This 
is  not  true.  In  my  inquiries  to  the  FAA 
concerning  this.  I  was  told  that  It  was 
intended  to  release  the  reports  when  a 
final  decision  about  the  program  had 
been  made  I  agree  that  release  of  these 
reports  prior  to  a  Presidential  decision 
would  have  been  inappropriate. 

I  understand  that  these  reports  pre- 
sent different  views  on  the  SST  program. 
This  is  to  be  expected,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  President's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  FAA  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Boyd  be  included  in 
the  Recxird  at  this  point.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  President's 
statement  on  the  SST  be  included  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

May    15.    1967. 
Hon.  Warren   G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman.  Commtttee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.    Senate. 
Wa.'ihington.    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  making  the  unani- 
mous recijmmendatlon  that  this  country  pro- 
ceed with  prototype  construction  of  the  su- 
personic transport,  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Supersonic  Transport  (PAC) 
based  its  conclusions  upon  the  Judgment  and 
information  currently  avail.ible.  The  decision 
of  the  Administration  to  proceed  with  pro- 
totype construction  was  made  only  after  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  economic  feasibility 
of  the  program. 

In  late  1965  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee assigned  the  Federal  Avi.itlon  Admin- 
istration responsibility  for  studies  on  the 
economic  and  profitability  of  the  SST.  A 
special  economic  staff  established  the  Office 
of  Supersonic  Tran.sport  Development  In  FAA 
has  had  the  responsibility  for  the  effort. 

The  purpose  of  the  studies  was  to  provide 
sufficient  detailed  analysis  on  the  supersonic 
transport  economics  for  decision  making  In 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of 
the  Government.  The  conclusions  reached 
are  contained  in  the  enclosed  report.  'U.S. 
Supersonic  Transport — Economic  Feasibility 
Report."  by  the  Economic  Staff  of  the  Office 
of  Supersonic  Transport  Development.  These 
conclusions  are  as  accurate  and  objective  as 
economic  research  and  forecasting  are  able 
ui  make  at  this  time  The  report  concludes 
that  the  SST  will  be  a  program  in  which  the 
airlines  and  manufacturers  will  make  a  profit 
consistent  with  their  risks  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  recover  its  Investment. 

As  part  of  the  economic  studies,  several 
research  organizations  were  commissioned  to 
perform  Independent  support  research.  This 
supporting  work  was  conducted  primarily  by: 
Institute  lor  Defense  Analyses,  which  per- 
formed the  demand  and  balance  of  payments 
investigation;  Research  Analysis  Corporation, 
which  performed  the  operating  cost  study; 
Booz.  Allen  Applied  Rese.irch.  in  cooperation 
witli  Resource  Management  Consultants. 
which  analyzed  development  and  production 
costs;  Planning  Research  Corporation,  which 
Investigated  the  additional  Investment  re- 
qulrements  for  airport  and  en  route  facili- 
ties: and  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  which 
studied  program  financing.  Copies  of  these 
reports  are  also  enclosed 

The  advice  and  consultation  of  a  number 
of  recognized  authorities  have  also  been 
sought.  Dr.  Edmund  Learned  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  ha«  served  as  a  consultant 
throughout  the  course  of  tlie  study.  Dr.  Ger- 
hard Colm  of  the  National  Planning  Associ- 
ation, Dr.  Walther  Lederer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Dr.  Charles  Klndleber- 
ger  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
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nology,  and  Dr.  John  Meyer  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity provided  special  assistance  In  various 
study  areas. 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  FAA  also 
conferred  frequently  with  other  Government 
agencies,  major  U.S.  air  carriers,  and  the 
four  competing  manufacturers.  Comprehen- 
sive economic  analyses  have  also  been  made 
by  the  airlines  and  manufacturers. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  recognize  the 
studies  necessarily  contain  a  large  number  of 
variables  because  our  projections  are  for  an 
xinusually  long  time  period  (25  years);  never- 
theless, different  viewpoints  expressed  In  the 
report  have  been  carefully  analyzed.  While 
conclusions  reached  In  our  study  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  very  best  Judgment  and  Informa- 
tion available  at  the  present  time,  we  are 
continuing  studies  on  the  economic  and  fi- 
nancial profitability  of  the  program. 

I  will  be  glad  to  provide  a  full  detailed 
briefing  for  you  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 

Alam  S.  Botd. 


Statement  bv  tjie  PREsroENT  on  thk 
Supersonic  Tbansport 
Today.  I  am  pleiised  to  announce  that  this 
Nation  is  taking  a  major  step  forward  In  the 
field  of  commercial  aviation. 

I  am  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  sign  the  contracts  for  the  proto- 
type construction  of  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport. 

I  am  also  sending  to  the  Congress  on  Mon- 
day a  request  for  SI 98  million  to  finance  the 
government's  share  of  the  next  phase  of  the 
development  of  this  transport  aircraft. 

These  funds  and  this  action  will  help  to 
bring  the  supersonic  transport  from  the 
drawing  boards  Into  the  air  for  prototype 
testing  and  evaluation. 

This  new  prototype  test  phase  Is  the  cul- 
mination of  many  months  of  a  resourceful 
and  intensive  design  competition.  Out  of  that 
competition  two  firms  were  selected  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  the  aircraft — 
the  Boeing  Company  for  the  airframe,  and 
the  General  Electric  Company  for  the  en- 
gines. 

This  project.  In  which  I  have  been  proud 
to  p.irtlcipate,  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  creative  partnership  between  your  gov- 
ernment and  American  industry. 

That  p.irtner.'ihip  Is  evidenced  by  the  ar- 
rangements which  will  carry  the  project 
through  to  !t.s  next  phase:  The  Government 
will  continue  to  share  in  the  coet  of  devel- 
opment with  industry.  The  airlines  and  the 
manufacturers  will  Invest  substantial  cap- 
ital in  this  project 

Although  the  promise  of  the  supersonic 
transp<irt  is  great,  the  program  still  carries 
high  technical  and  financial  risks.  Indus- 
try's willingness  to  .^^hare  those  risks  Is  a 
clear  sign  of  Its  confidence  In  the  program. 
This  participation  will  also  help  assure  that 
sound  busiiicss  Jtidgments  are  exercised 
throughout  the  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

With  a  successful  program,  the  Govern- 
ment win  recover  Its  Investment  with  Inter- 
est. The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  will  bene- 
fit. 

The  Impact  of  the  supersonic  transport 
program  will  be  felt  well  beyond  our  own 
shores.  Jet  aircraft  have  already  brought  the 
world  closer  to  us.  Commercial  supersonic 
transports — traveling  at  1800  miles  an  hour 
or  even  faste- — will  make  South  America  and 
Africa  next-door  neighbors.  Asia  will  be  as 
clo.se  lo  us  as  Europe  Is  today. 

Only  by  sustaining  the  highest  levels  of 
business-government  cooperation  will  we 
reach  that  stage  of  progress.  Only  through 
that  cooperation  can  we  achieve  the  goals 
which  I  affirmed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
program:  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  which  Is  safe  for  the  passenger; 


superior  to  any  other  commercial  aircraft; 
and  economically  profitable  to  build  and 
operate. 

THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
FOUNDING  OP  THE  NEW  YORK 
STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  175th  anniversai-y  of  the 
founding  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Prom  an  original  group  of  24 
merchants  who  had  agreed  to  meet  daily 
branch  oflBces  of  member  firms  who  ex- 
change has  grown  to  include  3,800 
branch  offices  of  member  firms  who  ex- 
change some  86,000  orders  representing 
$579  million  in  stocks  on  an  average  day. 
The  growth  of  America  has  been  mir- 
rored in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  take  a 
moment  to  recall  that  growth  here.  For 
this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
May  7,  which  depicts  this  growth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exchange  That  Brought  Fame  to  BtrrTON- 
wooD  Tree  Will  Mark  175th  Anniversary 

(By  Alexander  R.  Hammer) 
It  all  started  on  May  17,  1792.  when  24 
merchants  and  auctioneers  agreed  to  meet 
dally  under  a  buttonwood  tree  on  Wall  Street 
to  buy  and  sell  securities  among  themselves. 
This  laid  the  foundation  for  the  birth  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  world's 
largest  securities  market  place.  This  year  the 
exchange  Is  celebrating  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  "buttonwood  agreement." 

The  24  original  members  of  the  exchange 
traded  in  a  mere  handful  of  Issues.  Includ- 
ing an  $80-mlUion  bond  Issue  that  consoli- 
dated the  nation's  Revolutionary  War  debts. 
Among  the  other  traded  Issues  were  shares 
of  Insurance  companies,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's First  United  States  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
North  America  and  the  Bank  of  New  York. 

Today,  the  exchange  mirrors  the  nation's 
business  tempo  and  the  hopes  and  trepi- 
dations of  millions  of  investors  and  provides 
the  market  place  for  the  flood  of  securities 
which  finance  America's  growth. 

On  an  average  day,  3,800  branch  offices 
of  exchange  member  firms  funnel  Into  the 
exchange  some  86,000  buy  and  sell  orders, 
representing  $579-mllllon  In  stocks. 

The  value  of  shares  traded  on  the  exchange 
In  a  single  hour  often  exceeds  the  $80-mllllon 
in  securities  that  were  consolidated  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
pay  the  Revolutionary  War  debts. 

Listed  shares  on  the  exchange  now  total 
11  billion,  with  a  market  value  of  more  than 
$520-bllllon.  About  500  of  the  approximately 
1,300  companies  with  common  stock  listed  on 
the  Big  Board,  or  about  40  per  cent,  have 
joined  the  list  In  the  last  10  years. 

Before  the  "buttonwood  agreement,"  stock 
trading  In  New  York  was  carried  on  In 
various  coffee  houses,  auction  rooms  and 
offices,  but  It  was  mostly  unorganized.  Peo- 
ple were  hesitant  to  Invest  because  they  had 
no  assurance  they  could  sell  their  securities 
readily. 

The  exchange  changed  locations  frequently 
during  Its  early  life.  In  1793  the  Tontine 
Coffee  House  was  completed  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Wall  and  William  Streets  and  the 
24  signers  of  the  agreement  moved  indoors. 
Later,  the  exchange  moved  into  an  office 
across  from  the  home  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
on  Wall  Street  and  during  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  of  1819  It  moved  as  far  north  as 
Broadway  and  Beale  Street. 


A  fire  that  destroyed  much  of  lower  Man- 
hattan In  1835  started  a  further  series  of 
moves  to  larger  quarters.  But  by  1865  the  ex- 
change had  settled  on  part  of  the  site  of  Ito 
present  btilldlng  at  Broad  and  Wall  Streets. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  trading  in  securities 
kept  the  brokers  of  the  exchange  very  busy 
durng  the  first  two  decades  of  Its  existence. 
The  economy  was  basically  a  mercantile- 
agrarian  one  and  there  were  few  enterprises 
large  enough  to  permit  public  financing. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  War  of  1812 
that  the  United  States  really  started  to  flex 
Its  economic  muscles.  The  tempo  of  business 
quickened  as  the  country  headed  into  a  post- 
war boom.  Commercial  activity  thrived,  new 
enterprises  multiplied  and  speculation  was 
In  the  air. 

New  York  State  bonds.  Issued  to  pay  for 
the  Erie  Canal  and  other  canal  stocks,  joined 
the  new  Issues  traded  on  the  exchange  In 
the  1820's,  and  the  railroad  Issues  began 
trading  in  the  1830's.  The  rails  dominated  the 
list  until  well  past  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Today  railroad  stocks  make  up  only  2.2  per 
cent  of  the  11  billion  listed  shares  traded  on 
the  exchange,  a  telling  indication  of  their 
decline  as  an  economic  force. 

FIRST    RAn-ROAD    TRADED 

The  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Railroad,  later  a 
part  of  the  New  York  Central  System,  was 
the  first  railroad  whose  securities  were  traded 
on  the  exchange. 

Because  of  the  Increase  In  new  Issues  and 
trading  activity,  the  exchange  made  efforts 
to  bring  more  orderly  standards  of  business 
behavior  to  the  stock  market  In  the  1820's 
and    1830's. 

These  attempts  at  self-regulation  were 
often  elementary  and  amusing  compared  with 
present  standards.  Among  the  penalties  In 
effect  in  that  time  were  fines  of  $5  to  $25  for 
a  member  who  stood  on  a  chair  during  trad- 
ing, knocked  off  another  member's  hat  or 
threw  paper  missiles. 

The  Civil  War  opened  the  modern  era  in 
American  finance.  It  was  helped  by  the  new 
fortunes  that  had  been  accumulated  during 
the  w-ar,  by  the  rail  net  that  was  soon  to 
link  the  East  and  Far  West  and  by  the  re- 
building of  the  South. 

REGtTLATION    STIFFENED 

To  keep  pace  with  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion, the  exchange  between  1860  and  1875 
Inaugurated  significant  moves  In  self -regula- 
tion. The  call  system  of  trading,  whereby 
each  stock  on  the  list  was  called  for  bids  and 
offers  by  brokers  at  set  times  during  the  day, 
provea  no  longer  adequate  and  was  aban- 
doned for  a  continuous  auction. 

Early  In  1869  the  exchange  began  to  take 
a  more  vigorous  stand  In  listing  standards. 
In  January  of  that  year,  the  exchange  de- 
listed the  shares  of  the  Erie  Railroad  when 
the  carrier  failed  to  comply  with  a  regulation 
requiring  the  registration  of  all  outstanding 
shares. 

Later  that  year  a  committee  on  stock  list- 
ing was  established  by  the  exchange  and 
rules  providing  for  transfer  agents,  registrars, 
engraving  and  printing  standards  were  writ- 
ten At  the  same  time,  the  exchange  began 
formulating  Its  policy  of  asking  for  fiscal  in- 
formation about  the  companies  whose  secu- 
rities were  traded. 

Today,  any  corporation  that  seeks  to  list 
its  securities  on  the  exchange  knows  that  this 
will  involve  public  disclosure  of  pertinent 
financial  Information. 

THE    FIRST    TICKERS 

The  appearance  of  the  first  stock  tickers 
in  1867  and  the  Installation  of  telephones  11 
years  later  the  added  impetus  to  the  ex- 
change's position  as  the  nation's  central  se- 
curities marketplace. 

In  the  1890's  a  new  outgrowth  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  began  to  make  itself  felt 
on  the  exchange — the  trading  of  shares  of 
modern  corporations.  The  turn  of  the  cen- 
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tury  also  brought  the  formation  of  the 
nation's  first  btUicin-doUar  enierprUe.  the 
L'nlted  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Volume  on  the  exchange  continued  to  in- 
crease as  a  result,  and  In  1903  the  present 
exchange  building  was  erected  By  1906  aver- 
age dally  volume  exceeded  a  million  shares. 
This  was  not  equaled  again  until  after  World 
War  r. 

The  postwar  period  again  Increased  activ- 
ity on  the  exchange  because  of  heavy  de- 
mands for  ciipltal  to  finance  economic  ex- 
p.in.'slon  At  the  end  of  1924  433  4  million 
shares  were  listed  on  the  exchange  with  a 
market  value  of  •27-blUlon. 

However,  by  the  close  of  1929.  1.1  billion 
shares  were  listed  with  a  market  value  of 
S64  7-bllllon.  In  that  year  an  exchange  seat 
sold  for  S625.0OO,  n  figure  that  has  not  been 
equaled  since  The  latest  seat  sale  on  the 
exchange  was  made  for  $330  000  on  April  14. 

The  exchange  faced  Its  most  critical  test 
in  the  fall  of  1929  On  Tuesday.  Oct.  29.  the 
worst  price  crash  In  the  exchange's  history 
occurred  as  more  than  16  million  shares 
were  traded,  an  all-time  record. 

The  m.irket  upheaval,  part  of  a  worldwide 
economic  depression,  helped  pave  the  way 
for  passage  by  Congre.':s  of  the  Securities 
Acts  of  1933  And  1934  which  Increased  con- 
trols over  the  securities  markets 

Four  vears  later  In  a  sweeping  reorgani- 
zation. William  McChesney  Martin  Jr  was 
appointed  the  exchanges  first  full- time  paid 
president  at  a  salary  of  $48,000  yearly.  Emll 
Schram  succeeded  him  In  1941  and  10  years 
later  Keith  Funston  was  elected  president. 
Last  mor.th.  Robert  W.  Haack  was  elected 
to  succeed  Mr  Funston  and  he  Is  expected 
to  step  up  Into  his  $125,0O0-a-year  poet  by 
early  autumn. 

STANDARDS  TOUGHENED 

In  recent  years  the  exchange  haa  pursued 
with  gusto  a  policy  of  self-regulation.  Mem- 
bership qualifications  have  become  more 
stringent  Listing  and  disclosure  require- 
ments for  companies  have  been  Increased 
and  the  qualifications  of  securities  salesmen 
upgraded 

However  a  number  of  tough  problems  re- 
main that  must  be  raced  by  Air.  Ht-ick  wh?n 
he  assumes  command  of  the  Big  Board. 
Among  them  are  commissions  The  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  has  suggested 
that  Institutional  Investors  should  get  a  vol- 
ume discount 

The  costs  and  revenues  committee  of  the 
exchange  is  now  studying  the  entire  commis- 
sion structure  as  it  pertains  to  member  firms 
of  the  exchange  The  exchange  sets  the  mini- 
mum commission  rates  that  are  chcu-ged  by 
Its  member  firms  to  lt«  customers.  Naturally 
quite  a  few  member  firms  are  opposed  to  the 
3  E  C  "s  recommendation,  since  It  would  re- 
duce their  profits 

A  spokesman  for  the  exchange  said  last 
week  there  was  no  telling  at  this  time  what 
change.  If  any.  will  be  suggested  by  the  coeta 
and  revenues  committee. 

Mr.  Haack  will  also  have  to  tackle  the 
Issue  of  possible  public  ownership  of  Big 
Board  concerns.  Public  ownership  haa  been 
studied  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  governors  of  the  exchange  in  Septem- 
ber. 1964 

Such  a  report  Is  expected  to  be  made  per- 
haps this  summer.  The  decision  ultimately 
would  rest  with  the  exchange's  membership 
If  the  governors  decide  to  put  It  to  a  formal 
vote. 

Last  October  Mr  Funston  advocated  pub- 
lic investment  in  securities  firms  as  a  future 
goal  of  the  exchange.  The  chief  advocate  for 
public  t)wnprshlp  has  been  Merrill  Lynch. 
Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith.  Inc..  the  nation's 
largest  brokeraKC  house. 

The  smaKer  Big  Board  firms  have  been 
mostly  opposed  to  the  plan  since  they  believe 
that  such  a  move  might  place  them  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  the  larger 
concerns 


Another  headache  facing  Mr.  Haack  Is 
housing.  The  rapid  rise  In  the  volume  of 
trading  has  been  straining  the  present  fa- 
cilities of  the  exchange  for  some  time  and  is 
expected  to  get  worse  as  time  goes  on. 

For  Instance.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  volume  soared  to  615.441.169  shares, 
compared  with  540.736,560  shares  In  the 
period  last  year.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1967. 
the  exchange  had  32  days  in  which  10  mil- 
lion shares  or  more  were  traded.  During  the 
entire  previous  history  of  the  exchange, 
there  had  been  only  29  days  when  volume 
exceeded  10  million  snares. 

To  help  overcome  the  housing  problem, 
the  exchange  disclosed  In  February  It  Is  plan- 
ning to  enlarge  Its  trading  floor  by  extending 
It  into  the  adjoining  building  at  20  Broad 
Street.  The  expansion,  which  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  mid- 1969,  will  increase  the 
effective  working  facilities  on  the  floor  by 
about  20  per  cent. 

However,  Mr.  Funston.  noted  that  the 
planned  extension  was  only  a  "short-term 
s.'liitlon  \jo  our  hnusing  problem"  that  h.ts 
confronted  the  exchange  for  a  number  of 
years 

MOVE    WAS   STUDIED 

The  expansion  plan  next  door  may  have 
shelved  the  exchange's  announced  Intention 
to  leave  New  Tork  State  because  of  an  in- 
crease In  the  stock  transfer  tax. 

Last  year  the  controversy  over  the  stock 
transfer  tax  led  the  Big  Board  to  scrap  plans 
for  a  new  $80-mllllon  complex  at  a  nearby 
Battery  Park  site  The  board  of  governors 
also  ordered  the  start  at  that  time  to  begin 
studying  the  possibility  of  moving  all  or  part 
of  the  exchange's  facilities  out  of  New  York 
SUte. 

As  originally  envisaged  by  New  York  City 
authorities,  the  stock  transfer  tax  would  have 
been  raised  by  50  per  cent  Instead,  a  com- 
promise increase  of  25  per  cent  was  made 
after  consultation  with  the  exchange. 

The  transfer  tax  Is  levied  upon  the  seller 
of  stock  and  the  proceeds  go  to  New  York 
City.  The  current  rate  ranges  from  l'^  cents 
a  share  for  stocks  priced  at  less  than  $5  a 
sliare  to  a  maximum  of  5  cents  a  share  when 
the  price  of  the  stock  Is  $20  or  more  a  share. 
The  increase,  which  took  effect  last  July  1, 
Is  due  to  expire  in  mid- 1968. 

Despite  a  lack  of  spuce,  automation  and 
other  Innovations  have  kept  the  exchange 
abreast  of  Its  growing  volume  The  first  com- 
puter was  Installed  at  the  exchange  In  Its 
stock  clearing  operation   In   1959 

The  exchange  operates  one  of  the  world's 
largest  privately  owned  computer  and  elec- 
tronic systems  centers,  under  the  direction 
of  John  Bermlngham.  vice  president  of  the 
exchange. 

Its  market  data  system  has  fully  auto- 
mated the  dissemination  of  stock  quotas  and 
prices  from  the  floor.  Computers  drive  the 
exchange's  international  stock  ticker  net- 
work and  produce  an  Index  of  all  listed 
stocks  every  half  hour  during  the  trading 
day. 

In  an  Interview  last  week  Mr.  Bermlngham 
noted  that  five  years  ago  the  exchange  had 
about  $3-mllllon  of  automated  equipment. 
He  said  It  now  had  more  than  $17-mllIlon  of 
su'h  equipment. 

Mr.  Bermlngham  said  the  exchange's  com- 
puterized central  certificate  service,  which 
win  start  operation  later  this  year,  will 
eventually  eliminate  up  to  75  per  cent  of 
listed  stock  certificate  handling  for  member 
firms 

DELIVERY    M.\Y    END 

The  e.KChange  vice  president  said  the  new 
service  would  permit  clearing  members  to 
deliver  securities  to  other  brokers  by  book- 
keeping entries,  rather  than  physical  deliv- 
ery, in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  checking 
account  eliminates  the  physical  transfer  of 
cash. 

In  addition  It  will  eliminate  the  physical 
serAlcing  Involved   in   storing   and  handling 


large  numbers  of  stock  certificates,  relieve 
clearing  firms'  auditors  of  the  burden  of 
physical  counting  and  Inspection  of  certif- 
icates, and  reduce  dividend  claim  problem's. 
The  service  will  be  mutualized,  with  Its  ex- 
penses paid  through  charces  to  users 

Later  this  year  the  exchange  will  also  In- 
troduce a  computer  accounting-service  facil- 
ity to  provide  a  full  range  of  computerized 
back-office  accounting  services  fur  Big  Board 
member  firms  for  a  fee. 

The  new  service  will  Include  the  calcula- 
tion of  Ftock  purcha.se  and  sale  data,  the 
printing  of  confirmations  and  statements, 
margin  accounting  and  bookkeeping  for 
users'  securities  business  on  all  exchanges 
and  over-the-counter  markets. 

Keith  Funston.  in  a  recent  speech,  visual- 
ized the  exchange  tradlni;  floor  of  the  future 
as  a  pl.-ice  where  brokers  and  specialljts 
could  conduct  the  auction  market  elec- 
rronlcally  A  specialist  Is  an  exchange  mem- 
ber whose  function  It  Is  to  execute  orders 
entrusted  to  him  by  other  members  and  to 
maintain,  as  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable, 
fair  and  orderly  markets  In  the  stocks  he 
services. 


KENNEDY     ROUND     OF     NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  la-st  night 
after  4  year.s  of  negotiations  the  Ken- 
nedy round  was  concluded,  and  de.'^pite 
numerous  contrary  indications,  the  ne- 
gotiations resulted  in  major  acliieve- 
ments:  agreement  to  an  average  one- 
third  cut  in  tariffs;  an  increase  in  the 
floor  price  of  wiieat  exports  from  SI. 45  to 
SI. 73  a  bushel:  suaranteed  access  for  the 
United  States  for  11  percent  of  the  Com- 
mon Market's  crain  market:  a  major  an- 
nual food  aid  program  to  developing 
countries,  with  the  Common  Market 
.shouldering  22  .)ercent  of  the  burden 
and  the  United  States  40  percent;  a  two- 
part  acieemcnt  to  reduce  most  chemical 
tariffs  by  50  percent:  and  alincment  of 
the  world's  steel  tariffs  at  about  6  per- 
cent compared  with  current  average 
tariffs  of  about  7  percent  in  the  United 
States,  10  to  12  percent  in  Britain,  and 
9  percent  in  the  Common  Market. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
which  broujaht  about  the  succe.ssful  con- 
clusion of  these  nesotiation-s — Christian 
Herter.  who  until  his  recent  death 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation,  William  M. 
Roth,  who  took  over  for  Mr.  Herter  and 
led  our  negotiators  durins-'  the  difficult 
concluding  phase  of  these  talks,  and 
Michael  Blumenthal,  who  handled  the 
on-the-spot  negotiations  over  the  entire 
4-year  period — for  doing  an  excellent 
job. 

The  trade  in  the  products  on  which 
conce.s.sions  had  been  agreed  on  is  esti- 
matt'd  to  amount  to  $40  billion  or  about 
eight  times  more  than  the  previous  round 
of  world  tariff  negotiations  6  years  ago 
and  involving  about  60,000  items.  The 
United  States  alone  has  reportedly  6.300 
products  and  $15  to  SIR  billion  in  trade 
involved.  .Mnio-st  50  countries  accounting 
for  80  percent  of  the  world's  trade  par- 
ticipated in  the.se  negotiations. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  an  anti- 
dumping code  has  been  acrecd  upon. 
Coneres.sman  Thom.^s  B.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  I  and  other  minoritv  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Comm'tte^  have 
long  urged  this  step  as  a  means  to  pre- 


vent worldwide  escalation  of  restrictions 
on  trade  by  tightening  up  national  anti- 
dumping laws  and  regulations. 

From  Mr.  White's  statement  It  appears 
that  with  respect  to  commodities  affect- 
ing developing  countries  agreements  af- 
fecting them  have  fallen  short  of  what 
these  countries  hoped.  I  deeply  regret 
this,  as  I  believe  this  was  the  most  prom- 
ising way  industrialized  nations  could 
help  developing  countries.  Although  I 
doubt  that  agreement  can  be  reached 
within  the  next  few  weeks  on  this  if  it 
proved  impossible  during  the  past  4  years, 
I  am  phased  to  note  that  the  participants 
of  the  r.egotiations  are  continuing  their 
effort^s  in  this  regard  and  hope  to  reach 
it  In  time  for  the  signing  of  the  protocol 
which  will  embody  the  results  of  the 
trade  negotiations. 

The  exact  results  for  the  United  States 
from  these  negotiations  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time.  Congress  'will  have 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  them  when 
the  President  makes  his  formal  report 
to  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  negotia- 
tions. Both  the  grain  and  the  chemical 
agreements  have  been  concluded  •with- 
out express  congressional  legislation  but 
under  the  President's  authority  to  con- 
clude international  agreements,  subject 
to  congressional  approval.  I  very  much 
hope  that  before  we  condemn  our  nego- 
tiators for  concluding  such  agreements 
we  will  carefully  assess  the  benefits  as 
well  as  the  possible  injurj-  that  these 
agreements  may  result  in  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Let  us  remember,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  United  States  sells  more 
than  S2  billion  of  chemicals  abroad  an- 
nually—three times  as  much  as  it  im- 
ports. And,  most  importantly,  let  us  not 
forget  that  most  American  consumers 
stand  to  benefit  substantially  from  these 
negotiations. 

It  is  \'ery  important  that  we  begin  to 
plan  at  once  about  the  future  of  U.S. 
trade  policy  and  what  steps  this  country 
should  take  to  continue  world  trade 
liberalization.  I  believe  a  careful  look 
should  be  given  to  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  This  provision  should  be  liberalized 
to  make  possible  effective  Federal  assist- 
ance to  indu.stries  that  may  be  hurt  over 
the  next  5  years  as  a  result  of  tariff  con- 
cessions made  in  the  Kennedy  roimd. 

I  also  believe  that  further  negotiations 
should  be  undertaken  for  the  reciprocal 
removal  of  remaining  nontariff  barriers 
such  as  sanitary  regulations  and  meth- 
ods of  valuing  imports  for  customs  pur- 
poses. Also,  the  industrialized  nations 
must  take  effective  action  to  improve  the 
deteriorating  trade  positions  of  develop- 
ing countries.  It  makes  little  sense  to  pro- 
vide billions  of  dollars  of  development 
assistance  to  these  countries  and  then 
make  it  difficult  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible for  them  to  export  these  manufac- 
tured and  .<;cmimanufactured  products 
that  result  from  a  higher  level  of 
development. 

I  verv  much  hope  that  before  Ameri- 
can industry,  agriculture,  and  Members 
of  Congress  condemn  the  results  of  these 
negotiations,  they  carefully  evaluate  the 
net  effect  of  these  negotiations  for  them 
and  for  the  U.S.  economy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 


articles  from  today's  New  York  Times 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  May  16,  19671 
Kennedy  Round  Succeeds — 50  Nations  To 

Cut  Taritps,  Liberalizing  World  Tradb — 

Duties    Down    33    Percent — Program    or 

Pood  Aid  for  Hungry  Lands  Also  Provided 
(By  Clyde  Farnsworthl 

Geneva.  Mat  15. — The  major  trading  na- 
tions reached  agreement  tonight  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  tariff  negotiations,  paving  the 
way  for  the  most  ambitious  attempt  ever 
made  to  achieve  the  liberalization  of  inter- 
national trade. 

After  more  than  four  years  of  negotiations, 
nearly  50  countries,  accounting  for  about  80 
per  cent  of  world  trade,  agreed  to  an  average 
one-third  cut  In  their  tariffs;  liberalization  of 
trade  In  agriculture  and  a  program  of  food 
aid  for  the  hungry  nations. 

The  agreement  probably  will  lead  to  a 
sharp  increase  in  world  trade.  It  also  could 
mean,  over  the  flve-year  staging  of  the  tariff 
cuts,  somewhat  lower  prices  for  much  im- 
ported merchandise. 

Trade  In  the  products  on  which  conces- 
sions have  been  agreed  amounts  to  some 
$40-billlon.  This  Is  about  eight  times  more 
than  the  previous  round  of  world  tariff  cut- 
ting negotiated  in  1960-61. 

A     DAT     PAST     deadline 

The  final  agreement  weis  achieved  almost 
24  hours  after  the  Sunday  midnight  dead- 
line had  passed.  Negotiators  failed  to  reach 
the  elusive  accord  earlier  because  of  snags 
In  chemicals  and  agriculture  and  the  wilting 
physical  endurance  of  the  delegates.  They 
had  gone  without  adequate  sleep  for  days. 
Today  they  renewed  their  efforts  to  reach 
success. 

Eric  Wyndhnm  VPhlte,  the  high  interna- 
tional trade  official  who  is  steering  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  talks,  called  the  four  key  nego- 
tiators to  his  headquarters  at  11  a.m.  to  sub- 
mit a  formal  package  of  compromises. 

The  four,  known  In  Kennedy  round  lingo 
as  the  "bridge  club"  are  William  M.  Roth  of 
the  United  States,  Jean  Rey  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  Sir  Richard  Powell  of 
Britain  and  Kllchl  Miqazawa  of  Japan. 

They  met  again  at  5  p.m.  with  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  White,  but  no  decision  was  taken  on  the 
proposals.  Most  of  the  delegations,  including 
the  American,  were  In  touch  with  their 
capitals. 

By  early  night,  all  that  was  barring  succe.'ss- 
ful  conclusion  to  the  negotiations  appeared 
to  be  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Economic  Community  (as 
the  Common  Market  calls  itself)  over  the 
extent  to  which  the  community  should  make 
chemical  tarlfif  cuts  conditional  on  repeal  by 
Congress  of  highly  protective  legislation  In 
chemicals. 

A  meeting  of  the  steering  committee,  a 
somewhat  wider  group  than  the  bridge  club, 
which  as  directed  procedure  In  the  negotia- 
tions, was  scheduled  for  11:30  tonight. 

Reports  that  agreement  had  been  reached 
In  the  late  afternoon  were  denied  by  Amer- 
ican and  common  market  sources,  though 
Mr.  Rey  did  say  after  the  5  p.m.  meeting  that 
agreement  would  come  this  evening. 

After  he  spoke,  however,  common  market 
sources  let  It  be  known  that  Mr.  Rey  was 
considering  calling  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
munity's Council  of  Ministers  tomorrow  in 
Brussels  If  the  accord  was  not  reached  to- 
night. 

This  apparently  was  designed  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Americans  to  be  more  flexible  on 
chemical  tariffs  this  evening. 

Technically,  the  clock  was  stopped  at  mid- 


night last  night  because  of  a  communique 
Issued  earlier  in  the  week  saying  that  if  the 
accord  did  not  come  by  Sunday  all  would 
agree  the  negotiations  had  failed. 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  May   16.   1967) 
Text  of   GATT  Statement 

Geneva.  May  15. — The  foUoicing  state- 
vient  was  if^urd  by  Eric  Wyndham  White, 
director-general  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  announce  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  round: 

The  essential  elements  In  the  Kennedy 
round  have  now  been  successfully  negotiated. 

.\lmost  50  countries,  accounting  for 
around  80  per  cent  of  world  trade,  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  negotiations,  ■which  have 
been  wide-ranging  and  comprehensive  and 
the  most  ambitious  attempt  ever  made  to 
achieve  the  liberalization  of  international 
trade.  The  results  are  of  a  far  greater  mag- 
nitude than  those  obtained  in  any  previous 
trade  negotiation.  Through  the  operation  of 
the  most-favored -nation  rule,  all  GATT 
countries  stand  to  benefit  from  these  results. 

In  the  industrial  field,  the  negotiations 
have  been  based  on  a  working  hvTJothesis  of 
a  linear  tariff  reduction  of  50  per  cent  by 
major  industrialized  countries  and  have  re- 
sulted In  important  tariff  cuts  over  a  very 
wide  range  of  industrial  products.  In  many 
areas,  reductions  of  50  per  cent  have  been 
agreed. 

DIFFICUI-T    PROBLEMS 

It  has  been  estimated  that  trade  In  the 
products  on  which  concessions  have  been 
agreed  amounts  to  some  $40-b!llion.  Among 
the  most  difficult  problems  dealt  with  multi- 
laterally  have  been  those  related  to  chemi- 
cals and  steel;  on  these,  we  have  reached 
agreements  of  outstanding  importance. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  the  basic  ele- 
ments to  be  Incorporated  in  a  grains  arrange- 
ment have  been  agreed  upon  after  difficult 
and  intensive  negotiations.  Agreement  has 
been  re.-.ched  on  basic  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices  of  wheats  of  major  Importance 
In  International  trade.  A  major  innovation 
Is  the  provision  for  food  aid  to  developing 
countries  to  an  amount  of  4,5-million  metric 
tons  of  grain  annually. 

While,  in  other  areas,  results  of  agriculture 
have  been  more  modest,  tliere  have,  never- 
theless, been  some  significant  results. 

An  antidumping  code  has  been  agreed 
upon  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

Agreement  has  also  been  reached  on  action 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to  certain  other 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade. 

Some  developed  countries  have  offered 
substantial  tariff  cuts  on  tropical  products, 
certain  of  which  are  being  immediately  im- 
plemented. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  action  taken 
falls  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

Some  participants  are  considering  possible 
further  improvemeJits  in  their  tariff  offers. 
In  respect  of  many  tropical  products,  it  is 
not  possible  to  reach  agreement  at  this  stage 
on  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  tariffs  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  preferential  ar- 
rangements. 

It  lias  been  recognized  that  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  duty-free  entry,  both  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  will  have  to 
address  themselves  to  reaching  agreement  on 
the  best  form  of  action  that  would  permit 
the  removal  of  these  preferences. 

In  the  course  of  the  trade  negotiations, 
tariff  ctits  have  been  agreed  on  many  other 
products  of  principal,  or  potential,  export  in- 
terest to  the  developing  countries. 

PERIOD    OF    years 

The  tariff  reductions  agreed  In  the  trade 
negotiations  will,  in  general,  be  phased  over 
a  period  of  years.  The  participants  in  the  ne- 
gotiations have,  however,  recognized  that, 
for  the  developing  countries,  the  immediate 
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Implementation  of  tmb  tWrlfl  cuts  would  be 
of  ^eat  value  In  maxlmlBlng  the  benefits  to 
them  of  these  negotiations 

It  has.  therefore,  been  agreed  by  partici- 
pants thjt  etTorts  must  continue  to  secure 
the  best  advance  implementation  of  such 
concessions  All  participants  have  declared 
their  determination  to  reach  a  decision  on 
this  point  by  the  time  the  protocol  embody- 
ing the  results  of  the  trade  negotiations  Is 
open  for  signature. 

Participating  developing  countries  have 
stated  that  the  solutions  found  to  this  ques- 
tion *-in  be  a  major  determining  factor  In 
their  over-all  appraisal  of  the  concessions 
received. 

Participating  developing  countries  have 
tirged  that  those  requests  for  tariff  reduc- 
tions on  items  of  special  impwrtance  to  them, 
which  had  not  been  fully  met  by  participat- 
ing developed  countries,  should  be  favorably 
reconsidered  and  that  further  concessions  on 
these  Items  be  made 

The  question  of  compensation  for  loss  of 
preferences  resulting  from  the  trade  negotia- 
tions will  be  pursued  further. 

The  participating  develof)ed  countries  de- 
clare their  willingness  to  continue  to  exam- 
ine to  what  extent  they  could  Improve  access 
for  products  exported  by  developing  coun- 
tries which  have  special  charactenstlcs  such 
as  handicrafts  and  handloomed  fabrics. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  on  matters 
of  detail  arising  from  the  negotiations  as  a 
whole.  The  results  of  negotiations  have  also 
to  be  embodied  In  legal  Instruments.  Only 
after  participants  have  completed  any  nec- 
essary legal  or  constitutional  procedures  will 
the  detailed  results  of  the  negotiations  be 
fully  known. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May   16.  19«71 

T«ADni.     Not     DrptoMAT-  -Wflliam     Matson 

Roth 

W.\sHiN0TON.  May  15 — For  almost  four 
years,  William  Matson  Roth,  the  wealthy, 
clvlc-mliiiled  Callfcirnlan  has  been  deaUng  In 
the  Byzantine  Intricacies  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations. 

Far  more  than  any  other  American.  Includ- 
ing President  Johnson,  William  Roth  Is  re- 
sporiolble  for  the  result,  for  better  or  worse 

A  quiet-spoken  man.  whose  career  was 
business  but  whose  Interests  are  Intellectual. 
Mr.  Roth  wis  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  September.  1963.  as  deputy  to  the 
late  Christian  A.  Herter.  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiation 

The  office  had  been  established  by  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act  to  end  the  dominance 
of  the  State  Department  In  trade  matters, 
and  Mr  Roth  has  subsequently  told  a  Con- 
gresslon  il  committee  with  pride.  "We  are 
traders,  not  diplomats" 

Mr  Herter.  who  had  long  been  unwe'.l.  was 
able  to  keep  up  a  keen  Interest  In  nego- 
tiations, which  began  four  years  ago.  until 
he  underwent  heart  surgery  in  April.  1965 
Prom  that  time  on.  for  practical  purposes.  It 
was  Mr   Roths  show 

After  Mr  Herter's  death  last  December,  the 
President  nominated  Mr  Roth  to  the  post 
of  Special  Representative,  and  the  Senate 
readily  confirmed  him  early  this  year 

Mr.  Roth,  now  50.  has  been  accustomed  to 
wealth  all  his  life  His  mother  was  a  Matson 
of  the  shipping  family,  and  most  of  his  busi- 
ness career  wis  spent  with  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company.  In  San  Francisco, 
though  for  three  years  prior  to  his  coming 
to  Washington  he  was  chairman  of  the  Pa- 
cific National  Life  Assurance  Company. 

Close  to  former  Gov  Pat  Brown,  he  was 
named  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  post  he  still  retains  Mr  Roth  Is  a 
liberal  member  of  that  controversial  body, 
which  recently  flred  Clark  Kerr  as  president 
of  the  university  over  the  opposition  of  idi 
Roth's  group.  He  has  flown  back  to  California 


nearly  every  month   to  attend  meetings  of 
the  regents. 

Before  coming  to  Washington,  he  was  also 
active  In  an  almost  endless  list  of  civic  ven- 
tures. Including  a  prominent  role  In  urban 
renewal  In  San  Francisco. 

But  outside  of  his  activities,  Mr.  Roth's 
Interests  are  In  books  and  art  and  he  has 
a  collection  of  what  one  friend  calls  "way- 
out  modern  art."  As  evidence  of  his  Interest 
in  books,  he  was,  before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton, a  director  of  the  Atheneum  Publishing 
Company  In  New  York. 

William  Roth,  though  he  has  proved  a 
tough  negotiator,  does  not  present  a  force- 
ful appearance  His  voice  Is  low  and  soft,  and 
he  speaks  slowly  and  carefully.  Some  ob- 
servers of  the  long  negotiations  regard  hlni 
as  "unimaginative"  and  perhaps  too  narrowly 
involved  In  the  technical  trade  questions 
concerned.  It  Is  obvious  that  he  did  not  have 
the  worldwide  reputation  &nd  stature  of 
Mr   Herter.  a  former  Secretary  of  State. 

But  Mr.  Roth  saw  from  the  beginning  that 
Congress  would  Insist  on  a  hard-headed,  fully 
reciprocal  trade  deal  and  was  becoming  less 
enchanted  with  the  original  political  aim  of 
the  Kennedy  round  of  creating  a  "partner- 
ship" between  the  United  States  and  a  United 
Europe. 

And  thus.  Mr.  Roth  pledged  on  several  oc- 
casions to  walk  out  of  the  talks  rather  than 
accept  an  unbalanced  deal. 

"You  can't  play  poker  unless  you're  willing 
to  pull  out  your  chips."  he  said,  with  a  some- 
what Inexact  analogy.  Perhaps  his  main  dif- 
ficulty has  been  m  persuading  the  Europeans 
that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

Congress  docs  not  have  to  approve  the 
Kennedy  round,  except  for  one  subsidiary 
package  Involving  chemicals.  But  Mr.  Roth 
win  soon  learn  what  the  members  who  take 
an  Interest  In  trade  think  about  the  deal  he 
has  negotiated  His  troubles  on  the  trade 
front  may  not  be  entirely  over 

Mr  Roth  Is  married  to  the  former  Joan 
Osborn.  a  New  Yorker.  They  have  three 
daughters,  Jessica,  19.  Maggie.  17.  and  Ana.  9. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  16.  1967) 
Kennedy   Round   TABnT-Ct-xriNC   Pact   Set 

ArrECTlNO    Ovi3i    *40    BrtxtoN     in    World 

Tr.\de— Industrial  Duties  Would  Fall  an 

Average    op    33    Percent    to    35    Percent: 

Some  Snags  Still  Possible 
(By  Ray  Vlcker) 

Geneva  — After  three  years  of  discussion, 
two  broken  deadlines  and  a  month  of  frantic 
horse-trading,  the  U.S.  and  52  other  nations 
at  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff-cutting  ne- 
gotiations agreed  late  last  night  to  a  new 
world-trade  package. 

The  tariff  reductions  add  up  to  the  biggest 
in  history,  affecting  about  60.000  Items  and 
more  than  $40  billion  In  world  trade.  The  U.S. 
alone  has  6.300  products  and  $15  billion  to  $16 
billion  in  trade  involved. 

Only  a  handful  of  Items,  such  as  carpets, 
watches,  glass,  lead,  zinc  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts won't  be  affected  by  the  agreement. 

Customs  duties  on  hundreds  of  items  will 
be  reduced  to  "niusance"  levels  of  5  percent 
or  les.^;  other  trade  barriers  may  be  lifted 
as  well 

The  Kennedy  Round  derived  Its  name  from 
the  fact  that  U.S.  authority  to  participate  was 
granted  by  Congress  during  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration. The  negotiations.  In  which 
tariff  cuts  of  up  to  50  percent  were  sought, 
were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) ,  the 
international  trade  agency  that  conducted 
the  five  previous  tariff-cutting  rounds  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Among  other  salient  points  In  the  agree- 
ment a.re 

Reductions  on  world  industrial  tariffs  av- 
eraging about  33  percent  to  35  percent. 

A  minimum  wheat  export  price  of  $1.73  a 


bushel,  up  from  a  current  f  c^or  price  of  about 
$1.45  for  hard  red  winter  wheat,  the  reference 
gram,  shipped  from  Gulf  Co.ist  ports.  Also,  an 
annual  food-aid  program  to  less  developed 
countries  of  4.5  million  metric  tons. 

A  two-part  deal  that  will  reduce  most 
chemical  tariffs  of  major  nations  by  50'c. 

Liberalization  of  trade  In  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  other  non-cereal  products. 

Alignment  of  the  worlds  steel  tariffs  at 
about  6^.  compared  with  current  average 
tanffs  of  about  7';  In  the  U.S..  10^'  to  12  „ 
In  Brltlan  and  about  9"  In  the  Common 
Market.  Britain  still  refuses  to  consent  to 
align  her  tariffs  with  those  of  other  nations, 
but  last  night  was  promising  at  least  a  207o 
reduction  on  steel  duties. 

negotiation   epeedup 

The  pace  of  the  negotiations  proceeded  at  a 
relatively  leisurely  level  until  early  this  year. 
With  US,  authority  to  participate  due  to 
e.Kpire  June  30.  however,  the  pressure  began 
to  mount;  unless  the  agreements  were  struck 
by  early  May.  It  was  felt,  there  wouktn't  be 
enough  time  left  to  codify  the  now  tariff 
schedules  and  sign  the  accords.  The  pace  of 
the  talks  began  to  quicken,  e.speclally  be- 
tween negotiators  from  the  U.S.  and  the  Com- 
mon Market,  the  two  largest  tradini^  blocs. 
Agreement  between  these  two  came  yesterday 
after  two  weeks  of  desperate,  round-the-clock 
bargaining. 

As  It  developed,  the  major  stumbling  block 
to  the  success  of  the  Kennedy  Round  was 
disagreement  between  the  Common  Market 
and  the  US.  over  chemical  tariffs.  At  one 
point  yesterday,  negotiators  stormed  out  of 
Villa  le  Bocage,  GATT's  headquarters,  in  a 
fury  over  their  Inability  to  win  concessions 
from  each  other  on  chemical  duties. 

An  earlier  area  of  sharp  disagreement  had 
been  over  grain  trade.  The  U.S.  sought  guar- 
antees for  at  least  13  T  of  the  Common 
Market  grain  market,  but  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  as  i'us  formally  called, 
refused  to  grant  access  to  more  than  ll'T  of 
their  market.  A  compromise  suggested  by 
GATT's  director-general.  Eric  Wyndham 
White,  was  finally  accept^^d:  In  addition  to 
raising  the  minimum  price  for  exported 
wheat,  the  Common  Market  would  shoulder 
227c  of  a  substantial  food-.ild  program  to  less 
developed  nations.  The  US  would  carry  40% 
of  the  aid  program  The  cram  on  European 
stocks.  It  was  reasoned,  would  provide  US. 
farmers  with  a  considerable  "replacement" 
market  In  Europe  Itself. 

Both  the  grain  and  chemical  agreements 
may  yet  hit  a  snag.  They  are  the  only  two 
trade  areas  on  which  authority  to  remove 
trade  barriers  wa.sn't  granted  to  the  negotia- 
tors by  Congress,  hence,  thev  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Rep  Curtis  (R.  Mo.) 
warned  In  a  speech  last  weekend  that  the 
abandonment  of  a  gu.aranteed  US.  access  to 
EEC  grain  markets  has  "cr.ured  much  con- 
cern." 

"AMERICAN  price"  ISSUE 

Moreover,  the  chemical  agreement  Is  con- 
tingent upon  Congressional  repeal  of  the  so- 
called  American  selling  price,  a  system  de- 
\lsed  as  a  primitive  measure  against  Ger- 
many after  World  War  I  and  in  effect  since 
ID22.  The  American  selling  price  system  uses 
domestic  price  levels  to  determine  the  duty 
on  certain  Imported  benzenoid  chemicals. 
rather  than  the  importer's  price  Tiie  EEC 
Insisted  It  would  .-educe  chemical  tariffs  only 
20^;  until  the  system  was  repealed;  the  US. 
countered  with  a  demand  that  the  EEC  re- 
duce chemical  tariffs  30  7  .  In  either  case, 
the  US.  would  lower  tariffs  50  "  immediately 
and  the  EEC  would  make  full  reduction?  con- 
tingent on  repeal  of  the  American  selling 
price  The  EEC  position  was  finally  accepted 
by  the  US. 

In  the  US.,  the  agreement  drew  an  Im- 
mediate, angry  reaction  from  a  segment  of 
the  chemical  industry  most  directly  affected. 


James  D.  Mahoney.  a  vice  president  of  Mon- 
santo Co.  and  president  of  the  Synthetic 
Organic  Chemical  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion, said:  'Our  industry  w.is  promised  reci- 
procity .ind  in.stead  is  now  being  offered  one 
of  the  most  blatantly  one-sided  bargains  In 
the  history  of  American  trade  negotiations." 

Failure  to  reach  an  accord  on  chemical 
tarifls  would  have  caused  a  collapse  of  the 
entire  round. 

It's  nonetheless  expected  that  both  EEC 
and  Co-it;rersional  approval  will  be  given  the 
chemical  accord.  Tlie  U.S.  sells  more  than 
$2  billion  of  chemicals  abroad  annually, 
three  times  as  much  as  it  imports.  U.S.  nego- 
tiators here  thus  feel  tliat  the  chemical  pack- 
age will  bring  the  U.S.  at  least  as  much 
as  it  surreiidera  over  the  short-term. 

Proponents  of  liberalized  tariffs  note  that 
U.S.  exports  soared  to  $29.4  billion  in  1966, 
from  slightly  more  than  $2  bUlion  in  1931- 
35.  Imports  have  also  grown,  to  $25.6  bil- 
lion \as:  year  from  a  1931-35  average  of  $1.7 
billion 

Not  c  .try  US.  industry  benefits  from  trade 
liberal  .'atioii.  of  course.  Rubber  footwear, 
motorcycle  and  silverware  manufacturers 
are  among  those  who  will  feel  a  strong  draft 
from  reduced  tariffs.  But.  the  1962  Trade 
Liberalization  Act.  which  helped  launch  the 
Kennedy  Round,  provides  Federal  assistance 
to  Industries  that  are  harmed,  and  the  Im- 
pact m  'V  be  further  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
the  t.iriff  reductions  will  be  Implemented 
over  a  live-year  [seriod  beginning  next  Jan.  1. 

Tlie  successtul  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tions continued  a  trend  stretching  back  more 
than  three  decades.  In  1931-35.  the  average 
U.S.  tariff  .vus  50  ;  of  an  item's  imported 
value  By  the  time  the  Kennedy  Round  began, 
this  had  shriveled  to  about  117  . 

Most  American  consumers  stand  to  benefit 
substantially.  A  $1,700  foreign  car  like  a 
Volksw.igen  will  cost  about  $55  less  after  the 
agreements  made  here  take  full  effect.  An 
imported  fishing  reel  worth  $20  will  have 
about  $2  50  knocked  off  the  price  tag;  the 
$25  duty  on  a  $100  camera  will  be  reduced 
to  $12.50;  and  the  tariff  on  a  silver  brooch 
will  drop  to  27'2  7^  of  its  value  from  55%. 


THE     CEASE-FIRE      ON      BUDDHA'S 
BIRTHDAY— AN        OPENING        TO 

PEACE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day, ill  a  statement  of  deep  despair, 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  expressed  his 
fear  that  "we  are  witnessing  the  initial 
phase  of  world  war  III."  On  the  same 
day  Ambassador  Bunker  announced  that 
responsibility  for  the  pacification  effort 
would  be  transferred  from  civilians  to 
our  militar\'  forces.  On  the  surface  these 
developments  may  appear  to  be  unre- 
lated, but  this  shift  of  responsibilities 
reflects  an  increasing  reliance  on  the 
military  to  solve  a  problem  which  I  be- 
lieve can  only  be  resolved  by  diplomacy. 
The  last  few  weeks  have  witnessed  a 
series  of  steps  which  widen  the  scope 
and  dangers  of  this  war,  with  the  world 
appearing  to  be  on  an  escalator  heading 
for  the  conflagration  U  Thant  envisaged, 
with  the  button  stuck  in  the  "up"  posi- 
tion— and  no  one  around  who  can  find 
the  .switch  to  turn  off  the  current. 

This  afternoon's  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  contains  the  two-column  head- 
line on  its  front  page,  "War  Inevitable 
if  United  States  Sticks  to  Present  Policy, 
Chinese  Premier  Says."  This  is  the  head- 
line of  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Simon  Malley.  a  reputable  reporter 
who  has  recently  returned  from  Peking. 
To  paraphrase  his  article,  he  says  that 


Chinese  leaders  talk  grimly  about  an  in- 
evitable war  with  the  United  States,  and 
predict  it  may  come  about  as  a  result  of 
U.S.  escalation  in  Vietnam. 

Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lai.  in  his 
first  interview  with  any  foreign  corre- 
spondent in  2  years,  told  Mr.  Malley  how 
he  expects  the  fighting  to  begin.  He  is 
quoted  as  having  said: 

Sooner  or  later  the  U.S.  will  find  Itself  in 
a  situation  where  the  realization  of  Its  Im- 
perialistic objectives  will  require  the  viola- 
tion of  our  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity. And  that  day  a  military  showdown  will 
have  become  Inevitable. 

Chou  E5i-lai  talked  about  sending  vol- 
unteers to  Vietnam,  an  act  that  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  regard  as  likely,  and 
stated  that  in  the  event  of  an  American 
attack,  which  they  also  consider  likely, 
Chinese  soldiers  would  be  sent  pouring 
into  Thailand,  Korea,  Laos,  or  any  other 
country  harboring  bases  for  U.S.  attack- 
ing forces. 

Chou  En-lai  is  further  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said: 

"If  war  comes,  there  shall  be  no  frontiers, 
and  we  shall  leave  no  sanctuary  for  our  ag- 
gressors," Chou  said. 

"If  our  enemies  mobilize  one  million,  we 
will  mobilize  10  million,"  Chou  added  coolly. 
His  Impassive  face  betrayed  neither  emotion 
nor  his  71  years.  "If  they  mobUlze  10  million, 
we  will  mobilize  100  million. 

"In  our  strugle  for  national  survival,  no 
power  on  earth  ■will  be  capable  of  defeating 
us.  And  if  atomic  weapons  are  used,  let  them 
remember  that  we,  too,  have  an  atomic 
arsenal." 

But  Chou  also  said  China  "never  will  start 
a  war  against  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
seek  war,  not  even  'preventive'  wars." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that  today's 
issue  of  Look  magazine  contains  state- 
ments made  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  General  Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  indicating 
their  view  that  the  United  States  will 
remain  in  Vietnam  and  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  recent  months  attitudes  have  be- 
come more  hardened  on  both  sides  while 
the  prospects  for  negotiations  which 
once  glimmered  brightly  have  growTi 
dimmer  than  ever.  The  war  grows  in 
fury  and  intensity  with  escalation 
matching  escalation.  With  the  change  in 
the  pacification  policy,  it  is  now  more 
than  ever  an  American — not  a  Vietnam- 
ese— war.  Only  last  January  Secretary 
McNamara  told  a  Senate  committee  that 
American  forces  had  taken  on  the  bur- 
den of  search  and  destroy  operations, 
while  "the  main  weight  of  the  effort  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
should  be  placed  on  clear  and  secure 
operations  in  support  of  the  revolution- 
ary program."  It  was  the  thought  only 
5  months  ago  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese would  turn  the  major  part  of  the 
fighting  over  to  the  Americans,  and 
would  confine  themselves  to  pacifying 
areas  which  the  Americans  had  suc- 
ceeded  in   taking   from   the   Vietcong. 


Shortly  thereafter,  American  troops 
went  for  the  first  time  into  the  Mekong 
Delta.  It  now  appears  that  the  major 
burden  of  fighting  in  that  hotly  disputed 
area  has  been  taken  over  by  American 
boys  from  the  hands  of  Asian  boys,  in 
contradiction  to  the  hope  expressed  by 
the  President  during  the  1964  campaign. 
One  wonders  what  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  will  do  now  that  the  U.S.  miUtary 
has  taken  over  the  responsibility  for 
pacification.  I  doubt  that  many,  if  aiiy, 
American  officers  are  willing  to  rely  on 
the  Vietnamese  for  protecting  their 
troops  who  will  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  observing — to  be  sure 
from  a  distance — and  reading — to  be 
sure  only  news  dispatches — one  begins  to 
wonder  whether  the  forces  of  General  Ky 
are  not  gradually  becoming  spectators  of 
this  war.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  them 
are  still  being  killed  and  wounded.  But 
increasingly,  as  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  as  an  aggressive 
force  becomes  more  and  more  apparent, 
American  forces  have  taken  over  the 
main  burden  of  the  fighting,  and  are  now 
assuming  the  additional  burden  of  paci- 
fying that  part  of  the  countryside  which 
the  fighting  of  our  American  boys  from 
time  to  time  renders  secure  for  the  civil- 
ian population  of  South  Vietnam  against 
Vietcong  sabotage,  terrorism,  looting, 
pillaging,  and  attack. 

When  we  were  debating  the  supple- 
mental authorization  bill  in  the  Senate 
21/2  months  ago,  there  were  some  410.000 
U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam.  The  number  is 
now  approaching  450,000  and  there  are 
reports  that  General  Westmoreland — 
who  has  been  assured  by  the  President 
that  he  will  get  all  the  troops  he  needs — 
has  asked  for  a  total  of  600,000. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  re- 
quirement for  additional  American 
troops  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  I 
Corps  area  near  the  17th  parallel,  the 
American  Marine  division  is  being  hard 
pressed  by  regular  troops  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Those  Vietnamese  troops  have  now 
acquired  Russian  mortars  with  a  consid- 
erably longer  range  than  the  more  primi- 
tive mortars  which  were  used  in  earlier 
stages  of  the  war;  and  it  has,  therefore, 
been  necessary  to  move  reinforcements 
from  the  Mekong  Delta  to  the  area  just 
south  of  the  17th  parallel.  This,  in  turn, 
has  weakened  the  search-and-destroy 
operations  in  which  we  were  engaged  in 
the  Mekong  Delta:  and  if  those  opera- 
tions— which  I  have  always  deplored  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  loss  of  life  and  the 
inconclusive  results,  in  the  long  run, 
which  follow  from  search-and-destroy 
tactics — are  to  be  continued,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  massive  reinforcement  of 
American  troops  in  that  area. 

Over  3,000  American  servicemen  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  Vietnam 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  with 
deaths  now  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
175  a  week,  and  the  number  of  wounded 
is  many  times  the  number  of  the  dead. 
According  to  Department  of  Defense 
statistics  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
there  were  275,000  enemy  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  of  which  45,000  were 
North  Vietnamese.  The  Department  es- 
timates that  286,000  enemy  troops  are 
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now  In  South  Vietnam— a  net  increase 
of  11.000.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
forces  have  killed  a  total  of  31,000  so 
far  this  >ear.  As  of  now.  according  to  the 
Department,  only  50.000  of  the  enemy 
forces  are  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 
The  repeated  statements  we  have  heard 
over  thf  last  2  years  that  the  other  side 
is  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  manpower 
barrel  do  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  statistics. 

There  seems  to  be  a  common  belief 
that  we  can  escalate  tlie  war  with  Im- 
punity and  that  the  Communist  world 
will  not  react  more  forcefully  than 
merely  by  sending  supplies. 

I  point  out  that  all  sources  asree  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  has  a  significant  number  of 
trained  North  Vietnamese  divisions  in 
North  Vietnam  which  he  has  not  yet 
committed 

Of  course,  this  misconception  presup- 
poses that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  will  sit  back  and  watch  a 
capitali,-.:  power  humble  a  Communist 
ally  without  intervening  to  save  it  If  the 
shoe  were  put  on  the  other  foot.  I  doubt 
whether  Americans,  for  example,  would 
long  put  up  with  political  leaders  who 
sat  back  and  watched  while  Formosa 
was  res^ularly  bombed  and  shelled  by  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

As  the  escalator  to  general  war  moves 
upward,  the  cries  for  finding  a  suitable 
excuse  for  attackin;,'  China  will  become 
louder.  Already  the  Harris  and  Gallup 
polls  indicate  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  are  indulging  them- 
selves in  the  folly  of  thinking  that  we 
should  yet  this  matter  over  with  quickly 
by  attacking  China,  little  appreciating 
that  the  result  would  almost  inevitably 
be  to  commit  to  combat  against  us  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam  millions  upon 
millions  of  Asian  soldiers.  With  the  lim- 
ited manp<jwer  available  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
match  the  number  of  soldiers  which  the 
Chinese  could  throw  against  our  troops. 

Two  years  a^'o  the  last  Republican 
presidential  candidate  put  the  propo.si- 
tion  quite  bluntly  by  sayin^i : 

I  rather  pr.iy  that  Red  Chln.a  would  give 
us  provoca'.ion  to  attack  her  military  and 
atomic  ln5t,i:iatlons. 

It  appears  from  the  polls  that  Mr. 
Goldwater  does  not  stand  alone  in  that 
point  of  view  And  yet.  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  it  would  be  manifest  folly  ei- 
ther to  attack  Red  China  or  to  provoke 
her  Into  sending  down  masses  of  volun- 
teers against  our  forces,  as  wavS  done  in 
Korea,  given  the  excuse  that  we  were 
preparing  to  humble  a  Communist  ally. 

I  question  whether  the  responsible  ad- 
ministration officials  are  sufficiently  con- 
cerned about  the  p<:!ss!bility  of  Chinese 
involvement,  either  by  design  or  acci- 
dent. General  MacArthur  took  the  view 
that  the  Chinese  would  not  intervene  In 
the  Korean  war.  and  we  know  all  too 
well  the  tragic  results  of  that  error  in 
judgment 

It  is  not  without  pertinence  that  one  of 
President  Truman's  key  advisers  at  that 
time  was  the  present  Secretary  of  State. 
Dean  Rusk,  who  was  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 

He.  too,  was  quoted  In  the  newspapers 
a  day  or  two  ago  as  having  confessed  that 


he  did  not  believe  at  that  time  that 
Chinese  volunteers  v.ould  apptar  in 
Korea. 

Mr.  Rusk  is  fond  of  using  the  phrase 
•  wiggle  room."  He  has  suggested  on  var- 
ious occasions  that  with  respect  to 
Chinese  and  Russian  intervention,  or 
even  with  respect  to  massive  interven- 
tion from  North  Vietnam,  we  still  have 
plenty  of  wiggle  room,  and  therefore  a 
flexibility  of  choice. 

I  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
■Ahom  I  have  a  great  personal  admira- 
tion and  Indeed  affection,  that  he  is  run- 
ning out  of  wiggle  room  and  that  he 
would  be  well  advised  to  recognize  it. 

We  know  from  historj'  that  President 
Truman's  advisers  were  not  infallible 
in  trying  to  fathom  Chinese  intentions, 
and  President  Johnson's  advisers  have 
even  less  reason  to  assert  sucn  a  ciaim. 
The  track  re<;ord  of  those  who  have 
shaped  our  Vietnam  policy  over  the  years 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
must  keep  this  record  of  false  hopes  and 
rosy  predictions  m  mind  in  appraising 
official  estimates  about  what  may  or 
may  not  happen  in  Vietnam.  Despite  the 
view  taken  by  the  President's  advisers 
that  this  war  can  be  contained.  I  see  the 
escalator  steadily  ascending  to  the  mas- 
sive Asian  land  war  which  military  men 
such  as  Generals  Bradley.  MacArthur. 
Ridgway.  and  Gavin  have  warned  us 
against. 

The  President  desires  peace  as  much  as 
any  man  in  this  Nation.  No  thinking 
American  wants  to  continue  this  war  of 
attrition  any  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  President  wants  peace.  So  do  I 

The  President  wants  to  end  the  war 
through  a  negotiated  settlement.  So  do  I. 

The  President  does  not  want  to  main- 
tain South  Vietnam  as  an  American 
colony.  Neither  do  I. 

The  President  is  willing  to  settle  for  a 
neutral  Vietnam.  So  am  I. 

On  these  broad  basic  objectives  the 
President  and  I  and  those  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  yesterday  took  to  the 
floor  to  warn  him  againrt  further  escala- 
tion are  in  full  agreement.  If  there  is  any 
one  phrase  which  states  the  position  of 
most  Americans  today.  It  is  "peace  with 
honor." 

But  how  is  that  elusive  goal  to  be 
achieved? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  possess  the  solu- 
tion which  will  break  the  present  im- 
passe and  lead  to  the  conference  table. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  present 
course  is  not  likely  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  is  all  too  likely  to 
result  in  what  U  Thant  warned  us  against 
last  Thursday,  when  he  said: 

We  are  witnessing  the  initial  phase  of 
world  war  ni. 

Next  week  the  United  States  -will  have 
what  may  be  one  of  the  last  genuine 
opportunities  to  move  back  from  the 
brink  of  a  far  wider  war  On  May  23  it 
appears  likely  that  there  will  be  a  1-day 
truce  in  Vietnam  in  honor  of  Buddha's 
birthday.  Saigon  has  announced  it,';  will- 
ingness to  join  in  a  1-day  truce  and  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  stop  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  for  that  day.  The 
Vletcong  have  counterproposed  a  2-day 


truce,  but  Saigon  has  refused  to  discuss 
this  offer,  sayiny  that  they  will  deal  only 
with  the  Nnrth  Vietnamese  abuut  the 
possibility  of  a  longer  truce.  There  the 
matter  stands.  I  propose  that  we  use 
this  occasion  to  demonstrate  in  a  tangible 
way  that  the  United  States  is  sincere  in 
its  desire  for  peace. 

I  urge  the  President  to  overrule  the 
more  belligerent  of  his  ad\isers  and  to 
annomicc  a  general  and  indefinite  cease- 
fire, with  our  forces  firing  only  if  fired 
upon,  bemnning  May  23.  I  urge  him  alsu, 
as  a  part  of  that  cease-fire,  to  halt  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  to  bring 
to  bear  all  of  our  diplomatic  resources  in 
an  effort  to  influence  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  to  follow  suit 

I  would  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
International  Control  Commission,  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant,  Premier  Kosy- 
gin.  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  and  other 
parties  who  have  played  a  part  in  tr>'ing 
to  bring  about  negotiations  would  press 
the  other  side  for  a  favorable  resix)nse. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  use  all  of  the  leverage  it  has  avail- 
able to  influence  the  Ky  government  to 
deal  directly  with  the  Vietcoii:-:.  in  sim- 
ple recot;nition  of  the  fact  that  the  Viet- 
cong are  a  political  factor  which  must  be 
reckoned  wrh  if  a  genuine  and  lasting 
ix)litical  settlement  is  to  be  reached. 

There  is  no  problem  about  getting  in 
touch  with  the  V'ietconi:;  in  the  field.  The 
French  did  it  aft*n-  Dlenbienphu.  throuuh 
the  medium  of  walkie-talkies  in  the 
jungle — with  a  sugijestion  that  shoot- 
ing stop,  that  an  effort  be  made  to  achieve 
a  lastine  truce.  This  could  be  done  again. 

Moreover,  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Vietcong  aie  known  to  General  Ky.  to 
General  Westmoreland,  and  to  our  dip- 
lomats in  Saigon  and  elsewhere.  It  would 
be  po'.-fectly  feasible  to  get  in  contact 
with  them,  either  directly  or  through  an 
intermediary,  in  order  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  cease-fire. 

However,  let  me  stress  that  my  pro- 
posal contemplates  stopping  the  shoot- 
ing before  the  negotiatioiis  begin.  If  we 
can  once  stop  the  gun.^  from  firini;  and 
the  bombs  from  being  dropped,  there  will. 
in  my  judgment,  be  a  verj-  real  chance 
that  we  can  bemn  negotiations  which  will 
end  in  an  honorable  settlement.  Those 
nei,'otiations  are  likely  to  be  luns;  but 
the  difference  between  the  14  points 
which  we  will  have  proposed  and  the  four 
points  which  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong 
have  proposed  as  a  basis  for  a  settlement 
are  not  so  far  apart  that  in  due  course 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  a  neutral 
Vietnam  can  be  achieved,  in  which  all 
forces,  all  sides,  all  shades  of  opinion, 
would  be  protected  from  violence.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  not  beyond  the  potential 
of  an  aggressive  and  intelligent  diplo- 
macy. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
terrents to  a  truce,  cease-fire,  and  nego- 
tiation, IS  status  and  face.  We  like  to 
think  of  the  Chinese — or  orientals  in 
general— as  being  the  only  people  m  the 
world  who  lay  great  stress  on  face.  But  I 
su.spt.>ct  that  Americanr..  who  call  it  by 
another  word — status — are  all  too  often 
guilty  of  a  similar  immaturity.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  let  the  desire 
for  status,  whether  it  be  on  the  domestic 


political  scene  or  on  the  wider  interna- 
tional scene,  interfere  with  those  objec- 
tives which  President  Johnson  has  so 
clearly  stated — namely,  a  just  and  hon- 
orable iH>ace  under  which  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  will  be  protected  from 
Communist  asv-'ression  and  will  have  an 
opportunity,  jointly  perhaps  with  their 
fellow  countrymen  of  North  Vietnam,  to 
work  out  a  form  of  government  to  which 
they  can  all  a<;ree  and  under  which  they 
can  live  in  peace. 

Buddha's  birthday  may  be  the  last  oc- 
casion when  a  cease-fire  can  be  arranged 
without  putting  either  side  in  the  posi- 
tion of  appearing  to  have  capitulated.  I 
can  offer  no  a.ssurance  that  this  proposal 
will  succeed,  but  the  times  call  for  bold- 
ness in  the  search  for  peace.  A  wider  war 
awaits  next  week,  next  month,  perhaps 
next  year,  and  possibly  for  many  years 
thereafter,  unless  we  are  as  bold  in  seek- 
ing peace  as  our  soldiers  are  bold  in  bat- 
tle. No  greater  disservice  could  be  done 
to  our  brave  servicemen  in  Vietnam  than 
for  their  leaders  not  to  exhaust  every 
reasonable  prospect  for  bringing  an  end 
to  the  shootinc  and  a  settlement  of  the 
war  at  the  conference  table. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  cea.se-flre  in- 
volves a  calculated  risk,  but  it  is  a  risk 
which  we.  as  the  greatest  militai-y  power 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  can  afford  to 
take.  Far  from  jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
our  fighting  men.  surh  a  co^.sc-fire  may 
well  offer  our  last  best  hope  of  saving  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  those  thousands  who 
unquestionably  will  be  killed  and 
wounded  if  the  war  is  allowed  to  drag 
on  and  on.  and  become  larger  and  fiercer. 

The  mutual  cease-fire  which  I  envi- 
sion would  be  the  precursor,  not  the 
product  of  negotiations.  Hopefully,  it 
would  permit  us  to  create  a  cplmer  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  parties  would  be 
able  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  mutually 
acceptable  means  for  bringing  about  the 
attainment  of  our  common  objective — a 
genuinely  neutral  Vietnam. 

We  simply  must  not  surrender  to  the 
course  of  events.  We  must  not  let  U 
Thant's  foreboding  of  world  war  III  be- 
come a  reality.  Instead,  we  must  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  the  boldness  for 
peace  that  the  times  demand. 

Exhibit  v 

W.«    I.NEVITABLE    IF    UNFTED    STATES    STICKS   TO 

Present  Policy.  Chinese  Premier  Says 
(By  Simon  Malley) 

Chinese  leaders  tall;  grimly  about  an  "In- 
evitable" war  with  the  United  States  and 
predict  It  may  come  as  the  result  of  U.S. 
escalation  in  Vietnam. 

Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lal,  in  the  first 
Interview  wltli  any  foreign  correspondent  in 
two  years,  told  me  how  he  expects  the  fight- 
ing to  begin. 

Seated  in  his  headquarters  In  Peking's 
Forbidden  City,  the  71-year-old  Chinese 
leader  said  he  is  certain  that  the  path  now 
being  followed  by  the  U.S.  will  lead  her  into 
a  war  against  China. 

Chou  said: 

"Sooner  or  later  the  U.S.  will  find  itself 
in  a  situation  where  the  realization  of  Its 
imperialistic  objectives  will  require  the  vio- 
lation of  our  sovereignty  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity. And  that  day  a  military  showdown 
will  have  become  inevitable." 

The  clash  could  come.  Chinese  leaders  told 
me.  after  Peking  sends  "volunteers"  to  Vlet- 
Jiam.  an  act  they  regard  as  likely. 


Also  reflecting  this  Judgment.  Foreign 
Minister  Chen  Yi  told  me: 

"If  we  give  such  assistance  to  our  Viet- 
namese friends,  this  should  not  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  attaclc  against  anyone 
Our  volunteers  would  go  to  assist  a  friendly 
country  to  resist  and  repel  an  aggression. 
We  would  not  be  the  aggressors." 

Expecting  American  attack.  Chlne!;e  lead- 
ers said  it  was  "no  secret"  that  China  has 
built  underground  installations  for  its 
atomic  plants.  Probably  U.S.  space  satellites 
have  observed  this. 

The  Chinese  leaders  expect  to  throw  every- 
thing they  have  into  a  war  with  the  Amer- 
icans. But  they  rely  on  Ciiina's  750  million 
people,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world'.s 
population,   as   their   main   weapon. 

Chou  En-lai  said  that,  in  the  event  of 
American  attack,  Chinese  soldiers  would  be 
sent  pouring  into  Thailand.  Korea.  Laos,  or 
any  other  country  harboring  bases  for  U.S. 
attacking  forces. 

"If  war  comes,  there  shall  be  no  frontiers, 
and  we  shall  leave  no  sanctuary  for  our  ag- 
gressors." Chou  said. 

"If  our  enemies  mobilize  one  million,  we 
will  mobilize  10  million,"  Chou  added  coolly. 
His  impassive  face  betrayed  neither  emo- 
tion nor  his  71  years.  "If  they  mobilize  10 
million,  we  will  mobilize  100  million." 

"In  our  struggle  for  national  survival,  no 
power  on  earth  will  be  capable  of  defeating 
us.  And  If  atomic  weapons  are  used,  let  them 
remember  that  we,  too.  have  an  atomic  ar- 
senal." 

But  Chou  also  said  China  "never  will  start 
a  war  against  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
seek   war.   not   even   'preventive'   wars." 

The  Chinese  leaders  worry  about  what  the 
Russians  would  do,  in  case  of  a  Chinese- 
American  war.  Several  of  them  told  me  they 
are  sure  Washington  would  not  attack  until 
it  was  sure  Moscow  would  sit  it  out. 

As  acting  chief  of  staff  Yang  Chen-wu  told 
me,  however,  the  U.S.  must  always  consider 
the  possibility  that  such  a  war  would  set  off  a 
return  to  Stalinist  pro-Peking  rule  in  Moscow. 

"We  have  absolutely  no  doubt."  Yang  said, 
"that  In  case  of  U.S.  aggression  against  our 
country,  the  present  Soviet  revisionists  will 
Just  sit  by  and  watch. 

"But  such  an  aggression  will  have  to  be 
the  result  of  collusion  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  USSR,  because  nothing  would  frighten 
the  U.S.  more  than  the  prospect  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  which  would  return  that  coun- 
try to  Its  policies  before  the  revisionists  took 
over." 

I  asked  Chou  En-lal  If  he  saw  any  open- 
ings for  better  relations  with  the  U.S.  This 
theme  was  taken  up  by  Chen  Yl. 

"It  Is  not  for  us  to  make  the  first  move," 
Chen  Yl  retorted. 

"The  hostility  against  China  was  begun  by 
the  U.S.  It  is  not  we  who  are  sending  our 
men  to  fight  wars  in  other  lands." 

He  cited  also  U.S.  refusal  to  recognize  the 
Communist  government  of  China,  and 
charged  that  Washington  has  prevented  rec- 
ognition of  "our  International  rights  at  the 
UN." 

"The  list  of  U.S.  hostile  and  aggressive 
acts  against  China  Is  a  long  one,"  Chen  Yl 
said.  "The  Americans  have  surrounded  our 
territory  with  their  military  bases.  They  have 
established  pupp>et  regimes  in  several  coun- 
tries which  are  committed  to  aid  the  U  S. 
against  China.  Our  air  space  is  continuously 
violated  by  U.S.  planes  against  all  Interna- 
tionally accepted  conventions." 

After  hearing  such  sentiments  often  re- 
peated, I  asked  whether  China  Intends  to 
continue  the  series  of  talks  with  the  U.S. 
ambassador  stationed  In  Warsaw,  Poland. 

High  Chinese  officials  Indicated  sensitivity 
on  the  Warsaw  meetings.  They  told  me  the 
Russians  have  circulated  rumors  of  "Chinese- 
American  deals."  In  rebuttal,  these  Chinese 
offered  to  publish  the  full  Warsaw  record. 

I  was  told  that  Peking  values  the  Warsaw 


talks  as  a  channel  for  telling  the  Americans 
"the  cond'.tior.s  under  which  really  fruitful 
talks  could  take  place."  But  one  top  ofHcial 
said  that  because  of  the  rumors,  spread  by 
the  Russians,  the  Warsaw  talks  may  be  ended. 
"We  have  to  determine  whether  their  lim- 
ited usefulness  outweighs  the  risks  they  in- 
volve in  creating  false  impres.'^lons,"  this  man 
told  me.   'A  decision  is  expected  quite  soon." 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
5  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.")  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
May  17.  1967.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  16,  19C7: 

Diplom.«tic  and  Foreign  Service 

William  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  bo  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipoientiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  P.epublic  of  Korea. 

N.nTioNAL  Labor  Relations  Board 

Arnold  Ordman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  General 

Counsel    of    the    National    Labor    Relations 

Board  for  a  term  of  4  years  (reappointment ) . 

Environmental  Science  Services 

Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  lieutenants 
Terry  C.  de  la  Mori-       Leonard  D.  Goodlsman 

nlere  Keith  A.  Boe 

David  J.  Lystrom  Jeremy  R.  Hutt 

James  L.  dgg 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
walls  J.  Kircik  Melvin  N,  Makl 

Charles  Y.  Molyneaux,  Robert  H.  Johns 
Jr.  Thomas  C.  Kalil 

Piiillip  B.  Clark  James  E.  Andrews 

Donald  R.  Askew  Richard  J.  Wenstrom 

Fred  S.  Long  Leslie  H.  Perry 

To  be  ensigns 
James  M.  McClelland   William  G.  Wills 
Roderick  S.  Patwell      Bruce  C.  Renneke 
John  E.  Colt  WUUam  W.  Spvchalla 

William  B.  Knight.  Jr.  Hugh  B.  Mllburn 
Charles  L.  Hardt  Terry  E.  Bryan 

Roger  T.  Olack  David  N.  Daniel 

Brent  H.  Traughber      Sebastian  A.  Sora 
John  B.  Courtney  Gerald  W.  McGlll 

William  H.  Dvorachek.  John  C.  Veselenak 

Jr.  Jimmy  A.  Lyons 

David  K.  Rea  Dennis  L,  Graves 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions   of   section   8962,   title    10   of   the 
United  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  general 
Gen.   Kenneth    B.   Hobson.   FR616    (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  grade  oj  lieutenant  general 
Lt.     Gen.     Herbert     B.    Thatcher,    FR634 

(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force  1  U.  S.  Air 

Force. 

Lt.    Gen.    Charles    B.    Westover,    PR1351 
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(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Paul  S.  Emrlck.  PR1801  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)    US.  Air  Force. 

The  followlni?-nained  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
deelg:nateU  by  the  President  la  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8066.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code; 

In  the  grade  of  general 
Lt.     Gen.     Thomas     P      Gerrlty.     PR1613 
(major  genertil.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen    Robert  G.  Ruegg,  PR1620,  Reg- 
ular Air   F-Tce 


MaJ.  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  FR4496,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton,  FR4719.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  W  O'NelU.  PR4155.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  Earl  C  Hedluad,  FR4170,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  followtng  named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

Mil      Gen      Claire     Elwood    Hutchln.     Jr.. 


021092.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army ) ,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  May  16. 1967 : 

Mint  op  the  United  St.^tes 

Hvman  A.  Friedman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
assayer  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Agency  for  Internation.m.  Devbxopment 

Rutherford  M.  Poats,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Ball  for  Mrs.  Richman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^. 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  uF  HEFRESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our 
sports-mii!(Jod  country  the  season  of 
major  league  baseball  is  well  underway 
and  the  ly66-67  major  league  basketball 
season  is  gone.  With  your  permission, 
however,  I  would  like  to  regarti  it  as  being 
not  so  far  gorie  that  we  cannot  observe 
a  human  interest  story  that  ref.ects 
credit  on  a  team,  a  truly  great  player  and 
a  man  no  lonj^er  with  us  who  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Philadelphia  to  have  another 
national  championship. 

The  storv-  has  been  told  in  the  press. 
It  bears  repeatmg  here. 

Over  the  last  several  years  Philadel- 
phia has  known  no  more  devoted  fan  of 
the  game  of  basketball  than  the  late  co- 
owner  of  the  Philadelphia  76'crs.  Isaac 
"Dee"  Richman.  a  respected  attorney  and 
man  of  community  affairs  Richman  gave 
freely  of  himself  and  his  money  to  bring 
and  keep  this  team  in  his  city.  Then  he 
gave  more  to  develop  it  into  the  best  the 
game  had  ever  seen. 

Last  year,  he  almost  achieved  a  cham- 
pionship. But  last  year  the  championship 
aura  of  unselfishness  and  team  play  had 
not  yet  been  developed  That  takes  more 
time  than  Ike  Richman  had. 

He  died  while  watching  a  late-season 
game  in  Boston.  His  team  went  on  to 
win  the  eastern  division  title.  It  would 
have  been  fitting  had  they  gone  on  to 
win  the  playoffs,  but  they  did  not. 

Things  were  different  this  year.  Prom 
the  start  the  team  truly  played  like  a 
team,  led  by  its  coach,  Alex  Hannum, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  player  the 
game  has  ever  known.  Wilt  Chamber- 
lain. 

Through  the  season.  Chamberlain  de- 
fended and  passed  ln.=  tead  of  shot  Greer 
and  Jones,  Walker  and  Jackson.  Cun- 
ningham and  Gouka.5 — everyone  of  the 
team — played  together  instead  of  indi- 
vidually They  won  more  games  than  any 
team  in  profe.s.-ional  basketball  history. 
Again  they  won  the  eastern  division  title. 
But  this  time  they  swept  the  playoffs,  too. 


When  the  last  game  and  the  last  title 
had  been  won  in  San  Francisco  recently, 
it  fell  to  Coach  Hannum  to  present  the 
winning  game  ball  to  the  one  he  thought 
most  worthy  of  the  honor.  He  chose,  of 
course.  Chamberlain. 

But  the  big  star  chose  again.  The  one 
man  really  responsible  for  everything, 
he  said,  was  no  longer  around.  He 
brought  the  ball  home  to  Mrs.  Claire 
Richman. 


Greenhouse  Vegetables  on  House 
Restaurant  Fare 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

■  y 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1967 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
vegetable  produce  from  the  largest 
greenhouse  farming  project  in  the 
United  States  will  be  made  available 
to  diners  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Restaurant  tomorrow.  May  17. 
1967. 

This  fine  greenhouse  Industry,  located 
in  my  district,  the  21st  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio,  has  now  under  cultiva- 
tion over  400  acres  of  land,  with  2  4  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  glass,  which  produce 
between  75  and  100  tons  per  acre  of  the 
finest  vegetables  to  be  purchased. 

Over  1.000  people  are  employed  m  this 
industry,  with  an  annual  production  of 
over  $15  million.  The  vegetables  which 
are  being  served  in  the  salads  iii  the 
House  of  Representatives  Restaurant  are 
being  provided  through  the  Cleveland 
Greenhouse  Vei;etable  Growers  Coopera- 
tive Association.  The  members  of  this  as- 
sociation are  now  cultivating  over  235 
acres  of  land  area  under  glass.  The  work 
of  this  active  association  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  The  vegetables  which  are 
produced  from  their  hard  labor  are 
proof  positive  of  the  careful  attention 
given  to  this  immense  greenhouse  farm- 
ing activity  so  close  to  the  center  of  a 
great  urban  metropolis. 

I  also  want  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  fine  industry,  operating 
400  acres  of  greenhouses.  Is  principally 


a  small  business  operation,  conducted  by 
over  150  small  businessmen.  It  is  es- 
pecially significant  that  this  iiidusli-y 
operates  without  the  benefit  of  any  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  Federal  loans,  or  Federal 
crop  insurance  program.  In  addition,  this 
industry  is  burdened  by  paying  for  Fed- 
eral Inspection  services  which  are  re- 
quired. Further,  this  industry  has  con- 
tributed the  sum  in  excess  of  $350,000  for 
agricultural  research  programs  carried 
on  by  the  State  of  Olao  over  the  past 
decade  It  is.  in  all  respects,  a  self-sus- 
taining industry,  built  on  hard  work,  skill, 
and  ingenuity.  It  is  also  significant  that 
this  Industry  has  atti-acted  young  men  In 
my  community.  The  operators  of  these 
greenhouses  have  an  average  age  of  35. 
I  wish  also  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Week 
will  be  celebrated  in  Cleveland  the  week 
beginning  June  4.  1967.  The  public  will, 
at  that  time,  be  able  to  view  firsthand 
the  methods  by  which  these  fine  vege- 
tables are  cultivated  at  selected  green- 
houses in  Cleveland.  My  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  men  and  women  of 
tills  fine  Cleveland  Industry. 


Pay  of  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    V''RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  valu- 
able segment  of  our  population  employed 
in  postal  work  has  been  badly  neglected 
for  some  time  now,  aiid  that  neglect  Is 
beginning  to  take  its  toll  on  both  the 
performance  of  these  workers,  and  the 
efficiency  of  postal  operations. 

Postal  employees,  not  having  the  right 
of  striking  to  protect  their  Interests, 
must  depend  upon  Congress  to  eliminate 
any  pre.sent  inequities  in  their  working 
conditions.  Economically,  the  postal 
workers  have  been  reduced  to  second- 
class  citizens,  while  employees  of  pri- 
vate Industry  continue  to  pace  their 
salar>'  scale  with  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing. This  financial  handicap  Is  having 


a  very  demoralizing  effect  on  postal  em- 
ployees, which  manifests  Itself  in  a  rapid 
turnover  of  personnel.  This  turnover,  of 
approximately  25  percent,  Is  draining 
Government  fimds  used  In  the  training 
of  new  personnel,  as  well  as  decreasing 
the  efficiency  of  postal  operations. 

In  the  event  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  converted  Into  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  as  the  Postmaster  General 
has  proposed,  It  will  be  Imperative  that 
postal  employees  be  granted  economic 
weapons  enjoyed  by  similar  workers  in 
outside  industry.  Meanwhile,  for  the 
welfare  of  both  the  postal  workers,  and 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  a  postal 
wage  increase,  making  the  salaries  of 
postal  employees  comparable  to  those  of 
their  counterparts  in  private  Industry, 
must  be  forthcoming. 


The  Sopersonic  Transport  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 

years  the  United  States  has  maintained 
its  leadership  In  the  aerospace  Industry. 
Recently,  however,  our  preeminence  in 
the  field  of  air  transportation  has  been 
challenged  from  abroad,  and  for  this  rea- 
son our  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
supersonic  transport  program  Is  both 
timely  and  welcome. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
actively  engaged  In  building  a  supersonic 
transport  plane  on  their  own.  So  are  the 
British  and  French.  But  I  am  certain 
that  our  American  plane  will  be  second 
to  none. 

The  importance  of  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  this  project  is  made  clear 
by  the  fact  that  for  30  years  the  United 
States  has  dominated  the  world  market 
for  commercial  aircraft.  Today,  80  per- 
cent of  all  commercial  jets  in  service 
eveiywhere  in  the  free  world  are  products 
of  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry.  This  in- 
dustry has  served  our  Nation  well. 
Through  care  and  leadership,  this  in- 
dustry has  not  only  proved  profitable 
but  technologically  rewarding  in  many 
spin-off  areas  as  well.  And,  needless  to 
say.  our  aerospace  industry  has  provided 
good  jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
skilled  American  workers.  But  progress 
demands  new  challenges  and  new 
horizons  to  conquer  for  a  dynamic  in- 
dustry. .'Vnd  air  transportation  thrives  on 
the.«e  challenges.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
imperative  for  us  to  proceed  quickly  and 
decisively  with  the  supersonic  transport 
development  program.  Any  delay  in 
launching  this  program  can  seriously 
hamper  our  competitive  position  with 
other  countries  which  are  now  working 
at  full  speed  ii  the  hopes  of  capturing 
the  world  market  In  supersonic  com- 
mercial aircraft. 

With  the  proper  support  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  SST  program  will  become  one 
of  the  most  successful  ventures  in  the 


history  of  American  commercial  avia- 
tion. Economic  surveys  prepared  by  FAA 
reveal  that  at  least  500  SST's  will  be 
needed  by  1990  to  serve  transocean 
routes  alone.  Moreover,  if  these  super- 
sonic alrcrs^t  will  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate over  land,  as  many  as  1,200  could 
be  sold  by  1990.  The  meaning  of  these 
surveys — both  in  economic  and  techno- 
logical terms — is  self-evident.  The  SST 
will  be  built  on  a  imique  Qovemment- 
industry  partnership  in  which  ovir  Gov- 
ernment will  invest  in  American  indus- 
try's proven  genius,  while  industry  works 
full  throttle  to  help  maintain  American 
technological  leadership  in  the  world. 
This  is  a  partnership  that  has  proven 
its  ability  to  work  miracles  in  the  past. 
And  I  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  con- 
tinue to  work  these  very  same  miracles 
in  the  future. 

The  SST  would  not  be  viewed  as  an 
end  in  itself.  The  development  of  this 
marvelous  transport  plane  can  become 
the  key  to  future  development — much  of 
it  still  imdreamed  of — that  will  insure 
transportation  progress  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  The  nation  that 
builds  SST  successfully  will  be  a  nation 
with  the  proven  technology  to  build  the 
hjrpersonic  transport,  or  whatever  ve- 
hicle comes  next  from  human  genius. 

Our  Government's  willingness  to  share 
the  high  technical  and  financial  risks 
with  the  aerospace  industry  has  been 
made  clear.  This  project  will  serve,  as 
President  Johnson  noted  recently,  as  "an 
outstanding  example  of  creative  part- 
nership between  our  Government  and 
American  Industry."  This  partnership 
will  be  just  as  cooperative  and  successful 
as  the  one  that  has  reached  for  the  stars 
in  our  brilliant  space  program.  This  par- 
ticipation by  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors will  help  to  assure  that  sound  busi- 
ness judgments  are  exercised  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  program. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  hopeful 
and  enthusiastic  about  the  final  outcome 
of  this  SST  program,  and  I  am  confident 
that  my  feelings  are  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. America  needs  the  SST  program. 
And  we  in  Congress  must  deliver  to  the 
American  people  the  means  to  get  this 
plane  into  competition  on  time. 


Model  Cities  and  Rent  Supplement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  two  programs  imder  debate  in  the 
House  today,  which  have  unfortunately 
become  subjects  for  partisan  attack — 
model  cities  and  rent  supplement. 

Drastic  reductions  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  these  worthwhile  demonstra- 
tion programs,  have  already  been  made 
in  committee  yet  the  threat  of  a  partisan 
debate  and  a  partisan  vote,  threatens 
and  places  in  jeopardy  these  two  pro- 


grams designed  to  meet,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  urgent  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion's cities  and  towns. 

The  rent  supplement  program  will  en- 
courage private  enterprise  and  private 
lendei-s  to  participate  in  a  broad  pro- 
gram to  provide  housing  for  poor  fam- 
ilies— housing  for  our  elderly  citizens  and 
many  living  on  fixed  incomes.  Within  re- 
cent weeks  a  low-income  couple  and  their 
two  children  crowded  into  a  slum  struc- 
ture moved  to  a  pleasant,  clean,  up- 
graded apartment  on  the  lower  East  Side 
of  New  York  City  at  633  East  Fifth 
Street.  The  couple  had  paid  a  monthly 
rental  of  $110  at  the  former  site,  but 
now  they  pay  only  $73  a  month — or  one- 
quarter  of  their  family  income — for  de- 
cent housing. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  how 
the  rent  supplement  program  will  work 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
June  1967.  some  5.220  families  will  be 
moved  into  rent  supplement  apartments 
and  by  June  1968,  the  program  will  reach 
an  estimated  14,000  families. 

The  "instant  rehab"  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  hold  out  hope  for 
those  families  now  living  in  substandard 
housing — sltim  housing  without  adequate 
water  and  heating  facilities.  The  De- 
partment's request  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  has  already  been  cut  from 
$40  to  $10  million,  yet  another  attack  on 
this  inadequate  amoiuit  is  taking  place 
in  the  House. 

I  realize,  as  does  every  Member  of  the 
House,  the  limitations  which  the  Viet- 
nam confiict  is  placing  on  our  re- 
sources, but  I  do  not  accept  the  position 
advanced  by  some  that  human  needs  in 
the  fields  of  education,  housing,  health 
must  be  delayed,  postponed,  or  sacrificed. 
I  also  cannot  understand  the  arguments 
offered  by  some  that  defeat  of  this  appro- 
priation— certainly  a  modest  amount — 
can  somehow  be  in  the  Interest  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

The  model  cities  program  is  another 
in  which  appropriations  have  already 
been  substantially  reduced  in  committee. 
The  responsibility  of  government  to  en- 
courage the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  decent  housing  is  clear.  We  have 
heard  much  about  "creative  federalism" 
and  we  have  heard  the  same  voices  who 
argue  today  against  this  appropriation 
call  for  reliance  on  our  local  government 
to  solve  these  problems. 

I  call  on  the  critics  of  the  model  cities 
program  to  ask  their  local  mayors  and 
planning  boards  about  the  model  cities 
program.  Himdreds  of  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  imder  this  program 
are  now  {tending  and  hundreds  more  are 
being  completed  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Without  Federal  funds  the  cities  and 
towTis  cannot  meet  their  responsibility  to 
upgrade  their  communities.  Without 
Federal  funds  the  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  local  com- 
munities will  crtmible.  The  continuation 
of  these  programs  is  essential  to  the 
needs  of  the  people — the  needs  of  the 
communities — the  needs  of  the  cities — 
and  vital  to  establish  the  research  needed 
in  this  area  for  a  massive  attack  on  slums, 
when  the  funds  are  available. 
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I  urge  my  colleasues  to  put  partisan 
politics  aside,  thinlc  only  of  the  people 
and  decide  the  Issues  on  the  merits  and 
In  the  context  of  the  priorities  which  the 
Congress  must  establish  for  funding  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  humsin  needs. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  to  our  coiiStituents 
that  we  voted  against  this  or  that  ap- 
propriation to  save  money,  but  it  Is  our 
responsibility  to  establish  priorities.  We 
are  duty  bound  to  vote  adequate  funds 
for  programs  which  will  make  available 
Federal  piok'rams  t*:)  solve  the  major 
problems  facing  our  cities  and  towns. 

The  appropriation  requests  before  the 
House  today  are  modest.  Without  our  ap- 
proval, thousands  of  citizens  will  be 
deprived  of  a  chance  to  live  In  decent 
housing,  their  children  ".vill  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  live  decently — to  live 
a  life  with  hope  and  pride.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  appropriation  request. 


LeaTCBworth,  Kant.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  Hears  Senator  Frank  Carlton  at 
Its  Golden  Jubilee  Banquet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    K.\NS.\3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1967 

Mr.  MIZE  Mr  Speaker,  the  Leaven- 
worth. Kans..  Chamber  of  Commerce  ob- 
served 50  years  of  service  to  the  Leaven- 
worth community  on  May  10  by  holding  a 
golden  jubilee  banquet  at  which  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Honorable 
Prank  Carlson,  delivered  the  principal 
address.  Senator  Carlson's  remarks  on 
this  occasion  have  a  significance  beyond 
the  Leavenworth  community.  His  words 
of  wisdom  carry  a  message  for  all  of  us 
In  these  critical  times. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  Senator  Carl- 
son's address,  and  In  so  doing  pay  tribute 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Leavenworth  com- 
munity who  are  responsible  for  the  prog- 
ress which  Is  being  made  *here  today. 
Their  names  are  Includetl  In  the  pro- 
gram. The  fruits  of  their  efforts  in  Just 
1  year  of  the  50-year  history  of  the 
Leavenworth  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
recorded  in  the  highlights  of  the  1966- 
1967  regime. 

The  program,  the  highlights,  and  Sen- 
ator Carlson's  address  follow: 

PBOCRAM — GOLDEM  J-   BILFE   Bv.N  ^IFf.  LeIAVEN- 

woRTH  Chamber  •  >f  Commeuck.  Weonesday. 
Mat  10.  1967.  OmcERS'  Ci.ub.  Port  Leavsn- 

WOBTH 

Bdaat«r  of  Ceremonies.  E.  Bert  Collajd  Jr  . 
Invocation,  the  Reverend  Harold  S  Strlck- 
Umd.  Pastor.  St  Pauls  Episcopal  Church: 
Welcome,  Major  Gpriernl  Michael  S  Davison: 
Introductions-  -Guests,  E.  Bert  CoUarcl.  Jr  : 
Introductions  Officers,  directors,  staff.  Vic 
Shalkoskl.  Jr  :  Remarlts  of  outgoing  presi- 
dent, J.  SanfLird  Bushman;  Remarks  of  In- 
coming president.  Leslie  V  Olm:  Introduc- 
tion of  speaker  Senator  Edward  Rollly  Jr : 
Address.  Honorable  Frank  Carlson.  Senator^ 
State  of  Kanaas;  Adjournment.  E  Bert  Col- 
lard.  Jr. 

Music,  Leavenworth  High  School  dance 
band. 


HiGHUOHTS.  1966-€7 
The  letting  nf  a  contract  to  build  a  new 
tour-lane  divided  highway  from  Lansing 
south  to  the  Turnpike  The  direct  result. 
after  nine  years  of  your  Chamber's  relentless 
efforts  teamed  with  the  tenacious  Insistence 
of  Chamber  Director  HAiry  "Bud"  Timberlake 
to  obtain  a  safe  modem  entrance  and  exit 
for  your  City- 
Met  with  State  Highway  Director  John 
Montgomery  and  State  officials  regarding  a 
Connecting  road  to  the  new  Mld-Contlnent 
International  .■Vlrport.  and  a  highway  due 
west  out  of  Leavenworth  to  U.S.  75,  Junction 
City  and   the  City  of  Manhattan.   Kansas. 

State  Senate  Bill  No.  130- -co-sponsored  by 
Honurary  Chamber  Director,  Senator  Edward 
F  Rellly.  Jr  ,  that  provides  for  a  new  modern 
express  highway  starting  In  Galena.  Kansas, 
and  terminating  In  Leavenworth 

Fathered  the  Idea  that  resulted  In  Leaven- 
worth City  and  County  Joining  the  Kansas 
City   Metropolitan   Planning  Commission. 

Your  Chamber  optioned  and  later  pur- 
chased a  131 -acre  tract  of  grriund  from  Col. 
Ralph  B.  Stewart.  After  six  months  of  nego- 
tiations this  property  was  selected  by  Hall- 
mark Cards,  Inc  ,  as  the  site  for  their  new 
multi-million  doll.ir  Production  Center. 

Many  hours  were  spent  In  obtaining  op- 
tions, coordinating  meetings  with  City  Offi- 
cials, Waterworks  Board,  and  Utility  Com- 
panies for  Select  Products  Co.  Inc  Result: 
The  announcement  by  this  Company  to  ex- 
pand their  plant  In  Leavenwo-^h  In  the 
amount  of  $400,000.00. 

A  combined  effort  with  the  Leavenworth 
Times  resulted  In  more  than  400  civilian  and 
military  families  locating  a  pLice  to  live  in 
the  Leavenworth  area. 

Forty-four  new  members  Joined  the  Cham- 
ber to  help  make  this  a  better  community 
In  which  to  live,  work  and  play. 

Co-sjwnsored  with  Fort  Leavenworth — an 
enormous  fourth  of  July  Fireworks  Display 
attended  by  approximately  17,000  people. 

Farewell  reception  for  Lt.  Gen.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Lemley. 

Sponsored  a  coffee  for  the  new  officers  of 
the  two  Associate  Courses  and  the  Regular 
Course  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College. 

Reception  for  the  new  Kansas  Highway  Di- 
rector John  Montgomery 

Held  a  series  of  Saturday  Legislative 
Luncheons  for  the  General  Public  during  the 
State  Legislative  Session. 

A  welcome  stag  honoring  MaJor-General 
Michael  Davison.  Brig  General  Robert  Taber 
and  Brig  General  James  K  Terry 

Governor  William  "Bill"  Avery  dedicated 
the  new  three  block  mall  In  the  downtown 
area. 

Conducted  the  Annual  Pat  Stock  Show  that 
resulted  In  Sales  amounting  to  $18,00000 
going  to  the  4-Hers  participating 

Mimeographed  more  than  25.000  copies  of 
special  materials  for  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  other  local  organiza- 
tions In  Leavenworth;  distributed  more  than 
25.000  brochures  on  Leavenworth,  and  more 
than  6,000  City  maps. 

Your  Chamber  furnished  Information  re- 
garding our  City  by  phone.  walk-In.  or  letter 
to  more  than  60  people  each  day 

Entertained  more  than  20.000  children 
through  the  Santa  Land  Magic  Mt-rry-Go- 
Round  promotion 

Purchased  new  Chrlsmas  decorations  for 
the  downtown  area  In  the  amoun*  of  $1,- 
700.00. 

Attended  Governor  Docking's  State  Con- 
ference on  Ek:onomlc  Development,  and 
numerous  other  meetings,  seminars  and  clin- 
ics conducted  by  State  and  U  S.  Chambers 
of  Conunerce 

Speeck  by  Senator  P^ank  Ca&lson 

It  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  be  invited 
to  participate  In  the  Golden  Anniversary 
Program  of  the  Leavenworth  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


An  anniversary  is  an  occasion.  A  fiftieth 
anniversary  Is  a  special  occasion.  The  half- 
century  milestone  ge'.*  the  memory  cells  to 
working  as  we  try  to  reconstruct  the  p.i.st 
and  savor  again  those  eventualities  and  espe- 
cially those  pleasant  experiences  of  the  years 
gone  by. 

W^hlle  we  observe  the  50th  anniversary  of 
your  Chamber  of  Commerce,  let  us  remind 
ourselvee  that  Leavenworth — your  city — 
observed  Its  50th  aunlvers.iry  In  1904 — sixty- 
three  years  ago. 

The  Good  Book  reads.  'Where  there  Is  no 
vision  people  perish".  During  the.sf  113 
years  of  history,  your  city  has  growri  and 
prospered  through  the  sacrifice  and  di-dlcfl- 
tlon  of  men  and  women  wltli  vision  and 
courage. 

We  are  faced  with  what  seem  to  be  almost 
unsurmountable  problems — both  domestic 
and  International. 

In  Congress,  we  are  wrestling  with  such  do- 
mestic problems  as  taxes,  deficit  financing — 
balance  of  payments — Inflation— Interna- 
tional trade  and  the  Great  Society. 

We  also  face  International  pre.ssnres  and 
problems  on  every  continent  on  the  globe. 
The  prayers  and  desires  of  our  citizens  are 
for  peace — yet  as  we  observe  conditions  In 
1967,  there  are  wars,  threats  of  war  and  civil 
strife  all  over  the  world 

While  our  Immediate  concern  is  our  war 
in  Vletn.om,  we  cannot  overloi  k  or  under- 
estimate the  conflict  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan— the  Congo  and  Rhodesia  In  Afrlci— 
the  general  deterioration  of  NATO  In  Eu- 
rope— unrest  In  Uitln  America — and.  closer 
home — the  festering  sores  In  Cuba  and 
Santo  Domingo. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the  busi- 
ness of  being  a  great  world  power  Is  not  easy. 
Great  power  Involves  greater  responsibility 
and  sometimes  greater  risks.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  In  an  atomic  age 

It  Is  qvilte  true  that  Americans  want  an 
end  to  the  war  It  Is  quite  true  that  most  of 
their  friends  around  the  world  want  it  ended 
too — but  It  Is  not  true  that  Americans  and 
their  friends  could  accept  peace  terms  which 
would  humiliate  the  United  States  and  de- 
stroy South  Vietnamese  hopes  for  freedom. 

There  Is  a  great  uncxslness  In  this  countiy 
about  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  The  fact  that  Is 
contributing  to  the  uneasiness  Is  the  feeling 
that  the  Americans  are  gradually  being 
sucked  into  a  larger  and  larger  war  under 
conditions  and  tactics  highly  favorable  to  the 
enemy. 

While  I  fully  support  the  President  In  his 
actions  In  Viet  Nam,  that  does  not  mean  that 
I  fully  approve  of  every  action  taken.  I  am 
hopeful  that  negotiations  can  be  achle-.ed 
at  an  early  date. 

I  do  believe  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  a  very  large  price  of  patience  for 
peace.  We  should  be  prepared  to  pay  a  sub- 
stantial price  of  economic  and  educational 
assistance  for  peace.  We  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  an  extraordinary  price  of  diplomatic 
endeavor — of  pioneering- of  leadership  ef- 
forts In  the  United  Nations — and  of  thought- 
fulness  for  t!ie  differences  of  cultiues — aspi- 
rations— and  circumstances  of  other  peo- 
ples— all  for  peace. 

FISCAL     PROBLEMS 

April  IS  has  Just  passed  and  It  again  re- 
minded us  of  our  tax  burdens — both  national 
and  state.  As  a  result  of  the  ever  Increasing 
tax  burden,  our  citizens  are  questioning  the 
size  of  the  budget — the  effect  of  the  tax 
burden  on  our  economy — and  the  possibility 
or  need  for  a  Federal  tax  Increase. 

This  year  the  President,  In  his  budget.  U 
requesting  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
8135  billion  for  the  coming  flacal  year. 

Since  the  government's  last  surplus  In 
fiscal  1960,  budget  expenditures  have  climbed 
from  877  billion  to  an  estimated  8135  billion 
for  fiscal  1968 — a  gain  of  over  75  per  cent 
The  overall  deficit  for  these  eight  years 
amounts  to  848  billion. 


Meanwhile,  trust  fund  payments  have 
doubled  and  spending  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  risen  almost  as  fast.  As  a  re- 
sult, cash  outlays  by  all  governments  will 
exceed  8240  billion  In  fiscal  1968,  versus  8133 
billion  in  1960  and  861  blUlon  in  1960. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe,  but  annual  gov- 
ernment spending  at  all  levels  is  now  equal 
to  84.000  for  every  household  In  the  country. 

Not  many  decades  ago,  our  Nation  ex- 
perienced Us  first  one  billion  dollar  budget. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  then. 

We  are  at  war — and  In  time  of  war  and  na- 
tional emergenclefr— every  citizen  realizes  his 
obligation  to  meet  any  budgetary  require- 
ments requested  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Our  citizens  will  fully  support  any  costs 
that  our  Nation  Is  required  to  assume  to 
preserve  the  oppwrtunltles  and  the  freedoms 
that  we  enjoy.  The  question  Is  whether  we 
should  expand  many  of  the  Great  Society 
Programs  at  this  time. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  waa  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  1862 — over  100  years 
ago.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
tax  collection  of  the  Bureau  In  1866  was  8310 
million.  In  1966 — or  last  year— the  Bureau 
collected  over  $140  billion — not  million. 

In  1866  the  per  capita  tax  was  88.49  and 
last  year  the  per  capita  tax  was  over  8600.00. 

Taxes  can  destroy  or  taxes  can  build.  We 
must  not  let  taxes  get  so  high  that  they 
destroy  the  free  enterprise  system — or  stifle 
Initiative — or   penalize    Investment. 

There  Is  an  old  tax  axiom  which  reads: 
"The  history  of  every  decadent  nation  is 
one  of  oppressive  taxation  that  fi.rst  destroys 
private  Initiative  and  then  the  very  govern- 
ment Itself". 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  has  happened 
to  tax  exemptions.  For  Instance,  in  1932  tax 
exemptions  were  82,500  for  a  married  couple 
and  81.000  for  each  dependent.  Today — even 
though  the  country  Is  bigger  and  richer — 
the  exemption  is  only  8600  per  person. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  person 
actually  has  to  work  from  January  tintU  the 
end  of  April  each  year  before  he  can  call 
his  pay  his  own.  With  new  taxes  and  In- 
creased Federal  spending,  you  may  soon  have 
to  work  from  January  until  June — to  pay 
off  your  tax  bill — before  you  can  call  your 
year's  wages  your  own. 

While  It  Is  vital  that  we  maintain  strong 
Federal.  State  and  Local  Governments  with 
our  tax  moneys — it  Is  essential  that  we  keep 
In  mind  that  taxes  can  become  so  high  that 
they  destroy  the  very  governments  that  are 
so  Important  to  our  every-day  life. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have 
been  with  you  on  your  50th  anniversary.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  I  will  be  with  you  as  you 
celebrate  your  lOOth  anniversary — 50  years 
from  now^ — but  If  I  am,  keep  In  mind  that 
I  would  like  very  much  to  be  invited  back. 


Democratic  Party  Accomplishments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  week 
ago  the  Democratic  congressional  com- 
mittee held  a  most  successful  fimdrals- 
Ing  dinner.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
evening  was  the  remarks  of  our  beloved 
Speaker  John  McCormack. 

Recognizing  that  the  audience  was 
strongly  partisan,  the  reception  accorded 
him  was  a  good  Indication  of  the  esteem 


and  deep  respect  which  he  enjoys.  The 
Speaker's  fighting  speech,  outlining  the 
accomplishments  of  our  party  and  the 
Democratic  Congresses,  although  unin- 
tended, was  In  large  part  a  tribute  to 
the  efforts  of  John  McCormack  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

That  his  remarks  were  well  received 
was  made  eminently  clear  by  the  many 
times  he  was  Interrupted  by  applause. 
The  interlineation,  "the  members  rising 
and  applauding,"  would  have  been  most 
appropriate  and  accurate. 

The  program,  with  remarks  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Vice  President  HtnuPHREY, 
and  Senator  Muskie,  also  Included  a 
well-earned  presentation  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  the  Honor- 
able Michael  J.  Kirwan,  who  has  served 
us  exceptionally  well  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  congressional  committee.  It 
was  a  most  pleasant  and,  Incidentally, 
profitable  evening. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  can  have 
an  opportmiity  to  enjoy  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack's  remarks,  including  those 
Members  who  were  not  present  at  the 
dinner,  the  text  of  his  statement  follows: 
Remarks  of  Speakeb  John  McCormack  at 
THE  Democratic  Congressional  Dinner. 
May   10,  1967 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson;  Mr.  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey;  Mr.  Chair- 
man; the  Reverend  Clergy;  my  friend  the 
Senate  Majority  Leader,  Mike  Mansfield;  my 
distinguished  colleagues  of  both  branches 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  and  fellow  Democrats;  and 
above  all,  fellow  Americans. 

In  speaking  for  the  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  I  am  expressing  our 
sincere  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  have  made 
this  dinner  a  great  success.  You  are  enabling 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  go  forward  In  1968,  under  the 
banner  and  the  leadership  of  our  great 
President  and  Vice  President,  to  victory  in 
the  coming  Presidential  election.  I  have 
served  for  39  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — a  long  while.  In  confining 
myself  to  that  period,  I  am  proud  of  the 
record  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  Democrat.  I  never  apologize  for  my 
Party.  We  may  have  differences  on  this  or 
that  bill,  but  the  Democratic  Party  Is  a 
National  Party — North,  East,  South  and 
West.  It  Is  vitally  Important  for  us  In  1968 
to  band  together  with  that  unity  which  will 
bring  about  another  victory  for  the  people. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  the 
founder  of  our  Party,  and  the  Democratic 
Presidents  since,  and  particularly  If  I  might 
confine  It  to  the  last  30-odd  years  without 
Ignoring  other  great  Presidents  who  have 
been  elected  as  Democrats,  this  Country  and 
our  people  have  seen  the  greatest  progressive 
program  ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of 
men  and  enacted  into  law. 

I  can  remember  In  the  1930'8,  as  can  our 
beloved  President,  In  the  days  of  Pranklln 
Roosevelt,  when  we  were  fighting  for  social 
security,  minimum  wage,  unemployment 
compensation,  low-cost  housing;  followed  by 
Harry  Truman  with  his  great  progressive 
program;  followed  by  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy with  the  New  Frontier;  culminated  and 
extended  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
Great  Society. 

The  real  conservative  Is  the  sound  pro- 
gressive, because  a  sound  progressive  looks 
to  the  future  to  see  what  conditions  exist 
and  what  legislation  is  necessary,  In  the 
Interest  of  our  p)€ople,  to  be  enacted  Into 
law.  The  Democratic  Party  has  enacted  Into 
law  these  great  programs.  All  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  our  Country. 
In  the  last  30-odd  years,  the  people  of 


America  have  given  to  the  White  House,  aa 
our  Chief  Executive,  four  great  Presidents 
who  are  Democrats.  And  I  admired  and  re- 
spected President  Eisenhower  very  much  as 
I  do  now.  But  In  confining  myself  to  the 
presidents  selected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket — great  men,  great  leaders,  men  of 
vision,  men  of  courage,  and  one  of  the  most 
courageous  Presidents  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  history  of  our  Country  is  the 
man  who  sits  to  my  right.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  I  have  sat  in  every  meeting  with 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  since  1940 
where  high  policy  was  made.  I've  seen  all.  and 
the  courage  and  the  determination  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  will  go  down  In  history  as 
giving  to  our  Country  the  leadership  that  In 
terms  of  history  was  not  only  for  the  best 
Interests  of  otir  Country,  but  for  the  best 
Interests  of  a  future  world  of  peace. 

Our  Republican  friends  call  themselves 
the  party  of  the  "loyal  opposition."  I  call 
them  "blind  opposition."  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  know  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment when  they  term  themselves  the  party 
of  "loyal  opposition."  There  should  not  be  a 
party  of  "loyal  opposition"  under  a  Consti- 
tutional Government.  The  party  of  "loyal  op- 
position," If  I  studied  my  history  correctly, 
exists  under  Parliamentary  Government.  But 
for  38  years,  they  have  been  a  party  of  blind 
opposition — the  great  majority  of  them.  If 
the  Republicans  had  their  way.  we  would  not 
have  had  social  security;  we  would  not  have 
had  unemployment  compensation;  we  would 
not  have  had  low-cost  housing;  we  would 
not  have  had  minimum  wage  and  other  pro- 
gressive measures.  Look  the  record  over.  We 
would  not  have  had  the  great  program  of 
the  last  Congress,  enacted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  President,  elected  as  a  Democrat. 
The  Democratic  Party,  from  the  time  of 
Jefferson,  has  been  the  Party  of  the  people — 
fighting  always  for  the  people's  Interest — 
fighting  always  in  the  cav.se  of  all  segments 
of  American  society;  trying  to  improve  and 
build  up,  not  to  tear  down.  Building  up  from 
the  bottom  and  not  the  trickling  down  the- 
ory which  trickles  down  very  slightly  on  the 
part  of  our  Republican  friends. 

And  I  am  watching  the  Republicans  in  this 
Congress  to  see  If  they  are  still  going  to  be  a 
party  of  "blind  opposition."  If  they  are  going 
to  try  and  think  in  terms  of  the  1960's  and 
70's  and  80's  or  whether  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  think  In  terms  of  1860  and  1870. 
This  record  .  .  .  we're  watching  and  we're 
going  to  observe,  and  people  will  observe. 

Now  we  had  an  election  last  year.  We  didn't 
take  a  defeat.  There  were  Democrats  de- 
feated— true.  But  it  was  an  off-Presidential 
year.  And  In  every  off-Presldentlal  year  there 
is  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  party  In  control. 
True,  we  would  like  to  see  many  of  them  and 
all  of  them  re-elected.  But  the  fact  Is,  the 
people  elected  248  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House — and  that  Is  the  second  largest 
majority  in  an  off-Presidential  year  ever 
elected  since  1936,  with  the  exception  of  one 
other  off-Presidential  year. 

And  In  1966.  our  Republican  friends  cam- 
paigned negatively.  They  apjjealed  to  every 
dissatisfaction,  1 1  every  emotion,  to  every 
gripe.  They  took  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
But  in  1968.  they've  got  to  stand  for  some- 
thing. They've  got  to  take  a  position,  they've 
got  to  take  a  position  In  foreign  affairs, 
they've  got  to  take  a  position  on  domestic 
affairs,  and  the  position  they  take  has  got  to 
be  established  during  the  present  90th  Con- 
gress. But  if  they  continue  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  the  party  of  "blind  opposition," 
they  are  going  to  be  another  asset  to  us  In 
1968,  the  same  as  they  have  In  the  past 
elections. 

So  my  friends,  with  this  wonderful  gather- 
ing, we  can  look  forward  to  1968  with  confi- 
dence. Let  us  unite,  let  us  tell  the  people 
what  we  have  done  for  them.  We  have  the 
Issues,  we  have  the  legislation,  we  have  every- 
thing In  oux  favor,  we  can  go  ahead  afllnna- 
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tive)y  te:;!ng  the  people  what  the  Democratic 
Par'.y  has  done.  And  in  1968,  we  tnw  have  the 
election  o.'  a  Democratic  President  and  Vice 
President  and  another  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic House  and  Senate  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales 

I  have  every  confidence  that  we  are  the 
united  P-^rty  Oh,  we  don't  hnve  to  agree  on 
everything,  but  we  can  unite  in  the  great 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  what  It 
stands  for  in  the  light  of  the  people  of  our 
Country  -not  only  t''.>day.  but  in  the  future. 

And  having  talked  longer  than  I  was  per- 
mitted to  talk,  for  which  I  ask  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  and  you  to  forgive  me, 
I  have  a  ■.  ery  pleas.iru  duty  to  perform  I  m 
reading  an  Insi-rlptlon  on  a  plaque  And  I 
am  going  to  read  It  and  then  tell  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  It  will  be  con- 
ferred In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
leadership,  as  Chairman  of  the  Democrauc 
National  Congressional  Committee  for  20 
years,  thus  setung  an  all-out  time  precedent 
of  the  longest  tenure  jf  service  as  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  In  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress and  further  as  a  .stalwart  Demucrat. 
whose  record  of  ontlnued  and  dedicated 
service  to  his  fellowman.  he  epitomize*  th*" 
highest  tradition  of  an  able  and  respected 
legislator  who  has  served  In  the  Uril';ed  S'-a'.es 
Congress  for  over  30  years  '  I  am  presenting 
this  in  the  name  of  you  and  the  Committee 
and  I  know  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  :o  our  great  friend,  our  dear  friend 
Congressman  Vllchael  J   Kirwan 


Remarks  of  Chairman  Riven  Before  the 
HamptoD  Roadi  IVIaritime  Aitociation 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.AF^KS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

■F   viaois!* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1967 

Mr.  DOWNING  Mr  Si>ea:<er,  last 
Thursday  evenln^i  nearly  600  bu.siiies^ 
and  maritime  leaders  in  the  tidewater 
section  of  Virgin. a  jammed  the  Hampton 
Roads  Maritime  A.s.sociation  annual  din- 
ner at  the  Hotel  Montioello.  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  hear  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  L  Mendell  Rivers. 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  maritime  as- 
sociation, has  there  tw.-en  such  a  huge,  en- 
thusiastic, and  re.-.porLsive  audience. 
Scores  of  people  had  to  be  turned  away 
due  to  lack  of  space  The.  reason,  of 
course,  was  Menoel  Rivers 

Congressman  Rivers  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  was  Interrupted  time  after 
tune  by  applau-se  H.-  expressed,  in  force- 
ful terms,  his  concern  over  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  America  today,  and  very  ob- 
viously this  same  concern  is  .shared  by 
many  Americans 

Congres.sman  Porter  H.ardy.  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  rankip..,'  member  of  tl'e  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  U  S  Hoose  of 
Representatives,  introduced  Chairman 
RrvERS  with  ^reat  elxjuence. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  both 
his  introduction  and  the  mam  address 
In  the  CoNGRESsioN.\L  Record  The  ad- 
dress is  as  follows: 

Introdcl-tton    of    RO»RtSENT\r:vS    Rl.Clbi    BY 
Porter  Hardt   or  Vikcinia 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  Introduce  a 
number  of  your  sp<»akers  during  the  paat 
twenty-one  years    but  in  no  case  have  I  felt 


sucu    a    keen    personal    pleasure    as    I    feel 
tonight. 

When  I  became  a  memt)er  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  almost  twenty  years  ago 
I  was  In  jrl4  position,  and  occupying  the 
;r7  position  on  the  committee  was  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  who  Is  our  speaker 
tonight.  It  took  sixteen  years  for  him  to 
move  those  seven  seats  to  the  position  of 
chalrnxanshlp  and  for  me  to  move  up  to 
=  8 

Like  every  member  on  our  committee.  I 
am  completely  happy  with  my  chairman. 
We  have  been  good  friends  during  the  more 
than  twenty  years  we  have  served  together 
m  the  Congress.  On  occasion  after  occasion 
we  have  found  it  mutually  advantageous  to 
work  together  And  I  have  been  grateful  to 
hini  many  times  for  his  helpfulness  with 
matters  concerning  all  of  us  in  the  tide- 
water area. 

But  I  have  been  grateful  to  him  partlcu- 
urly  for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  as 
chairman  of  our  committee.  He  is  a  truly 
outstanding  chairman.  He  Is  a  champion  of 
the  people  He  Is  dedicated  to  the  consti- 
tution He  Is  determined  to  retrieve  for  the 
Congress  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
which,  through  the  years,  have  been  steadily 
eroding  and  taken  over  by  the  executive 
branch  In  his  endeavor  to  further  this  ef- 
fort he  caused  to  be  made  a  plaque  which  he 
Installed  on  the  front  of  the  committee  desks 
in  a  position  where  no  witness  can  avoid 
seeing  it  The  plaque  quotes  from  the  con- 
stitution: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  raise 
and  support  armies— to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy — to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  " 

As  I  said  before,  our  speaker — a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  an  out- 
standing chairman— Is  dedicated  to  safe- 
guarding these  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion He  Is  dedicated  to  the  constituency  of 
his  district  He  is  dedicated  to  the  men  and 
the  women  in  our  military  services  He  li 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
He  Is  committed  to  protecting  the  Integrity 
of  the  Congress — to  protecting  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  Nation  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  p-esent  to  you  my  chairman — my 
leader — .ind  my  goud  personal  friend  the 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers 

Addriss  bt  the  Honorabi.e  L  MiNorL  RnrtRS. 
D?:mocr.*t.  or  Sooth  C^ROLrN.*.  Craikman. 
Armed  Servicbs  CoMMrrrcE.  Hocse  or  Rep- 

RESENTATIvrS.       TO       THE       HAMPTON       ROADS 
NtARmME    ASSOCUTION      NORFOLK.    Va  ,     MaT 

11,   1967 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  when  one  of  your  distin- 
guished representatives  in  the  Congress. 
Porter  Hardy,  asked  me  if  I  would  speak  to 
the  Hampton  Roads  Maritime  Association,  he 
used  the  typical  Hardy  approach. 

Porter,  as  you  may  know,  is  Chairman  of 
our  Special  Investigating  Subcommittee,  and 
he  would  have  made  one  of  the  great 
prosecuting  attorneys  In  the  history  of  the 
nation  If  he  had  been  an  attorney 

He  didn't  say  to  me  "Mendel,  could  you 
come  to  Norfolk  and  talk  to  the  Hampton 
Roads  Maritime  Association?'  He  looked  me 
straight  In  the  fane  and  said.  "ViTiat  time  will 
you  arrive  on  M.ty  llth  to  deliver  an  address 
to  the  Hampton  Roads  Maritime  Associa- 
tion?" And  being  a  very  humble  and  meek 
person.  I  said.  "Whatever  time  you  want  me 
Porter  " 

And  that  Is  why  I  am  here  tonight. 

I  am  always  amazed  when  I  come  Into  this 
area  and  find  that  it  Is  still  growing.  And  I 
nm  not  being  obeequlous  when  I  say  that 
I  know  of  no  area  In  America  which  knows 
better  how  to  take  advantage  of  progress  and 
prosperity. 

When  they  closed  down  the  Army  Termi- 


nal, the  City  of  Norfolk  leased   It  ;ind   now 
they  are  going  to  expand  It 

You  rire  deepening  the  channel  m  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

You  are  building  a  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion doU.^r  cargo  pier  In  Newport  News  and 
putting  up  a  $7.2  mUllon  cargo  pier  In  Ports- 
mouth 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Company,  one  of  the  world's  great  ship- 
yards. Is  engaged  In  a  large  modernization 
program 

Likewise,  through  Increase  In  facilities  the 
Norfolk  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company, 
headed  by  Mr  Roper,  is  expanding  Its  services 
in  the  repair  field  and  Into  new  shipbuilding 
also 

M.xlernlzatlon  of  our  shipyards,  as  you 
know.  IS  a  subject  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  We  know  that 
modern  private  yards  and  modern  Navy  yards 
,ire  vital   to  our  future. 

So  we  think  the  Department  of  Defense 
shojld  build  at  least  a  couple  of  Fast  De- 
ployment Logistic  ships,  but  we  have  Im- 
posed restrictions  on  the  building  of  them 
insofar  as  the  further  expansion  of  the  pro- 
iram  is  concerned. 

Ai  a  matter  of  fact,  we  probably  would 
have  two  nearlng  completion  now  If  the  Navy 
had  asked  the  greatest  private  yard  In  Amer- 
ica— Newf)ort   News — to  build   them. 

We  also  want  to  know  abtiut  .some  positive 
plans  for  modernizing  our  N.i.  y  slUpyards 

We  want  to  make  sure  we  get  a  new  or 
mcxiernlzed  yard  and  we  also  w.Lnt  to  be  sure 
that  government-owned  cargo  vessels  will  not 
be  used  In  competition  with  our  Merchant 
Marine 

Bat  beyiind  that,  we  want  to  see  a  specific 
plan  for  rebuilding  our  Merchant  Marine 

I  suppose  the  saddest,  and  in  a  sense  the 
most  Inexcusable,  blot  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  last  five  administrations  of  this 
country  is  the  failure,  the  utter,  absolute 
failure,  to  restore  America  as  the  number 
one  maritime   nation  of  the  world 

.Something  has  got  to  be  done  about  It. 

You  have  the  facilities  here  to  handle 
ships  of  all  sl.<:e3  You  also  have  something 
here  In  this  area  that  doesn't  bother  me. 
but  makes  me  scratch  my  head  a  little 

Hampton  Roads  is  the  site  of  23  major 
military  commands,  and  that  Includes  the 
largest  concentration  of  Naval  installations 
In  the  world  And  yet,  I  represent  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina 

Now.  I  get  accused  every  once  in  a  while 
iiv  a  variety  of  well  wishers  of  putting  more 
l:i  the  First  Congressional  District  of  South 
Carolina  than  the  district  cm  hold, 

I  even  saw  one  statement  the  other  day 
that  accused  me  of  authorizing  cemeteries 
They  have  even  given  me  credit  for  the  base 
at  P.irrls  I.sland.  which  goes  ba^k  to  the  19*h 
Century — before  I  was  born 

Well,  I  must  admit  I  have  done  my  best 
for  Charleston  and  I  am  not  going  to  apol- 
ogize to  anyone.  At  least.  If  the  people  of 
Charleston  like  It.  I  am  not  going  to 
apologize. 

To  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill.  I  '.v.tsr.t 
elected  from  the  FMrst  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  to  preside  over  the 
liquidation  of  Charleston  and  I  can  a.ssure 
you  that  Tom  Downing  and  Porter  Hardy 
aren't  serving  you  In  *he  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  preside  over  the  liquidation 
of  this  area. 

But  I  am  a  little  bit  envious  when  I  look 
around  and  see  not  only  tlie  oldest,  but 
also  the  largest.  Naval  .-ihlpyard.  The  Hamp- 
ton Roads  area  Is  the  home  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  the  N.\TO  Atlantic  Supreme  Com- 
mand, the  Fifth  Naval  Dl.sirlct  Headquarters, 
the  Fifth  Coast  Guard  District  Headquarters, 
the  Army  Transportation  Center,  the  U.S. 
Continental  Army  Command,  and  the  U.S. 
.\rmv  Engineering  District  Office. 

And    If    you    Just    raise    your    eyebrows   • 


little  bit.  you  will  also  see  Langley  Field, 
Little  Creek.  Oceana,  and  Torktown. 

Well,  I  think  you  see  what  I  mean.  Tou 
have  got  an  important  military  complex 
here  and  a  mighty  Important  industrial 
complex,  and  parenthetically,  you  should  be 
mlghtv  proud  of  the  people  you  send  to  Con- 
gress I  don't  know  of  a  better  team  In 
Congress  than  Tom  Downing  and  Porter 
Hardy.  They  think  alike,  work  together,  and 
even    exchange    constituents. 

But  while  you  are  expressing  your  pride 
in  the  accomplishments  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  area  and  your  representation,  let  me 
share  with  you  my  concern  over  what  Is 
happening  In  America. 

While  American  boys  are  dying  in  Vietnam 
to  preserve  freedom,  beatniks,  do-gooders. 
ultra-liberals,  pinkos  and  others  of  like  ilk, 
are  doing  their  best  to  destroy  America. 
Honest  criticism  Is  one  thing,  but  I  wonder 
If  those  who  are  criticizing  our  action  in 
Vietnam  have  so  soon  forgotten  those  Im- 
morua  words  of  Stephen  Decatur:  "Our 
country !  In  her  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions may  she  always  be  in  the  right;  but 
our  country  right  or  wrong,"  spoken  right 
here  in  Norfolk,  one  hundred  fifty  one  years 

What  has  happened  In  America  to  make 
patriotism  so  out  of  date  for  a  new  class 
of  pseudo  Americans? 

What  is  responsible  for  an  atmosphere 
which  pervades  a  good  part  of  this  country 
that  Is  frightening?  Youngsters  from  good 
homes  being  arrested  for  destroying  public 
property — pure  wanton  destruction.  Just  for 
the  sake  of  destroying. 

Crime  rates  are  soaring  in  all  of  our  large 
cities,  magazines  and  columnists  publish  ar- 
ticles aimed  at  destroying  our  Intelligence 
collecting  activities  and  talie  pride  In  such 
disclosures;  and  elected  public  officials  at- 
tempt to  form  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
nation  when  that  responsibility  is  vested  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Even  some  of  our  courts  have  lost  their 
sense  of  duty  and  honor  and  patriotlEm.  You 
cannot  even"  question  a  suspect  without  ad- 
vising him  of  his  rights  and  checking  his 
psychiatric  background.  That's  all  we  hear 
are: 

Rights!  Rights!  Rights! 

That  is  the  modern  password — what  are 
mv  rights? 

Will  somebody  remember  the  word  obliga- 
Uon?  Will  some  court  in  this  land  express  a 
concern  for  the  victim  of  a  crime  Instead  of 
bleating  about  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

I  v^Tote  a  law  not  long  ago  that  made  it  a 
crime  to  willfully  destroy  or  burn  a  draft 
card. 

One  circuit  court  upheld  It  as  being  con- 
stitutional. Another  circuit  court  In  Boston 
said  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 


And  the  chief  argviment  for  that  latter  de- 
cision was  that  you  can  destroy  a  draft  card 
by  burning  it  In  a  public  demonstration  be- 
cause it  is  symbolic  action. 

And  I  presume  that  this  same  court  would 
decide  that  their  own  court  records  could  be 
destroyed  in  this  same  symbolic  action,  even 
though  there  are  federal  laws  against  such 
action. 

And  I  guess  this  same  court  would  pat  on 
the  back  anyone  who  wants  to  burn  an 
.\merican  flag  as  a  symbolic  act. 

This  is  the  extent  to  which  freedom  of 
speech  has  gone,  as  interpreted  by  a  court 
which  is  long  on  theory  and  short  on  prac- 
tice. 

It's  time  to  recall  those  words  of  President 
Johnson,  spoken  Just  a  few  days  ago,  "We 
must  guard  every  man's  right  to  speak,  but 
we  must  defend  every  man's  right  to  answer." 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  re- 
examine where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
going. 

In  some  educational  institutions  trustees 
and  educators  no  longer  control  college  pol- 
icy. The  students  are  seeking  to  run  these 
schools.  Walkouts,  boycotts  and  demonstra- 
tions— these  are  the  symbols  of  our  times. 

I  noticed  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that 
a  group  of  Hampton  Institute  students  have 
turned  in  their  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  uniforms  as  a  protest  against  the  com- 
pulsory military  training  program  at  the 
school.  And  I  suppose  Hampton  Institute 
win,  like  the  rest  of  the  universities  In  the 
country,  meekly  submit  to  such  a  demon- 
stration. 

We  had  a  similar  event  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity not  long  ago,  and  when  the  school  at- 
tempted to  discipline  the  demonstrators, 
other  demonstrators  broke  into  the  meeting. 

And  it  is  not  confined  Just  to  Hampton  or 
Howard;  It  also  happened  at  Harvard  and 
Berkeley. 

And  if  this  continues,  It  may  not  be  long 
before  each  regiment,  or  division,  or  crew  of  a 
ship,  win  hold  an  election  to  decide  which 
battle  they  will  fight  or  whether  they  will 
fight  at  all. 

We  even  have  a  case  in  the  courts  now 
where  a  captain  says  he  is  opposed  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  that  he  has  the  right  to 
choose  the  war  in  which  he  wants  to  fight. 

And  we  have  a  heavy  weight  boxer  who 
claims  to  be  a  conscientious  objector  as  a 
member  of  a  religious  order  which  objects 
to  the  war.  And  we  are  told  that  final  crim- 
inal action  against  him  may  take  as  much 
as  two  years. 

I  think  It  Is  time  to  say  to  those  who 

oppose  war  in  any  form  and  who  object  to 

serving  their  nation  "You  can  demand  yoiu: 

rights,  but  first  meet  your  obligations." 

Let's  give  the  sunshine  patriot  a  choice 


of  losing  his  citizenship  or  serving  his  cotm- 
try.  I  see  no  reason  on  God's  green  earth 
why  your  sons  and  mine  should  go  to  Viet- 
nam to  protect  a  fiy  speck  in  this  country 
who  says  "I  don't  like  this  war  liecause  I 
worship  a  flower  pot  and  that  pot  says  I 
don't  have  to  serve." 

Let's  put  a  quid  pro  quo  into  citizenship! 
Let's  stop  mollycoddling  these  people. 

I  read  the  other  day  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  by  your  distlngtiished 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr„  quoting  from  the 
Staunton,  Virginia,  Leader,  that  a  magazine 
has  revealed  regtUatlons  recently  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  "which  permit  a 
convict,  solely  as  the  result  of  work  while 
serving  a  prison  sentence,  to  establish  his 
eligibility  for  unemployment  benefits  and 
to  qualify  for  Social  Security,"  and  that 
"Civil  Service  also  gives  retirement  credit 
for  time  served  in  prison." 
Say  it  isn't  so ! 

I  hope  someone  will  tell  me  that  that  Is 
wrong!  I  don't  want  to  believe  that!  I  find 
It  almost  Inconceivable  that  it  could  be 
true. 

If  It  Is  true,  I  would  like  to  find  the  Idiot 
who  wrote  the  regulation,  and  If  the  regu- 
lation Is  based  on  the  law,  then  I  will  have 
to  accept  partial  responsibility  of  being 
Idiotic  enough  to  vote  for — or  not  vote 
against — a  law  that  permits  such  a  ridiculous 
result. 

Are  we  heading  down  the  path  tu  our  own 
destruction? 

W^e  are  giving  av.ay  our  resources  to  na- 
tior.s  who  demand  our  aid.  We  used  to  have 
food  surpluses  In  this  nation.  Soon  there 
may  be  shortages. 

And  there  will  be  no  one  around  to  help 
us  when  we  go  down  the  drain. 
I  am  concerned  about  America! 
I  am  worried  about  people  who  demand 
their  rights  with  a  total  disregard  for  their 
obligations.  I  am  concerned  that  people  want 
more  pay  for  less  hours  of  work.  I  don't 
like  to  see  this  nation  running  Into  a  con- 
stant type  of  inflation  that  Is  going  to  make 
life  almost  unbearable  for. millions  of  older 
people.  I  am  concerned  that  we  have  devel- 
oped a  welfare  state  and  that  eventually 
the  federal  government  will  control  every 
aspect  of  your  life. 

But  I  am  encouraged  when  I  come  to  an 
area  such  as  this  and  see  successful  busi- 
nessmen working  hand  In  glove  with  skilled 
labor  and  Intelligent  labor  leaders  sur- 
rounded by  dedicated  military  personnel 
who,  all  working  together,  can  produce  this 
clear  example  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

This  Is  the  type  of  demonstration  city  the 
rest  of  the  nation  can  look  to.  You  have 
achieved  much  and  I  rather  suspect  that 
this  is  only  the  beginning. 


SENATE 

Wednksoay,  May  17,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  in  times  heavy  with 
crisis.  Thou  hast  called  us,  as  servants 
of  the  peop'e,  to  play  our  part  in  one 
of  the  creative  hours  in  human  history. 
In  the  midst  of  the  startling  changes  of 
our  day,  may  we  be  delivered  from  the 
paralysis  of  pessimism  and  cynicism. 

Strenalhen  our  hearts  and  minds,  that 
we  may  worthily  niea.sure  up  to  the  role 


we  are  called  to  play  in  these  solemn 
days,  as  in  the  name  of  a  free  people  ours 
is  the  high  privilege  of  signing  anew, 
with  our  own  dedication  and  sacrifice, 
the  immortal  declaration  crimsoned 
with  the  devotion  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  as  for  the  perpetuity  of  this 
IJnion  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Amen. 


ings  of  Tuesday,  May  16,  1967,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  state- 
ments during  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  all 
committees  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PEAR- 
SON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Chair  recok:nl?:es  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson!  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd)  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas 


OEO  NEWSPAPER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In- 
formed me  today  that  a  proposal  to 
establi^  a  weekly  newspaper  and  radio 
station  in  North  Carolina  using  OEO 
funds  has  been  withdrawn 

This  is  a  wise  decision.  But  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  OEO  would  even  con.slder 
such  a  project 

The  new.spaper  In  question  was  frankly 
intended  to  mold  the  thoughts  and  be- 
liefs of  the  Individuals  it  reached — 
namely,  those  Involved  In  the  .so-called 
poverty  protiram 

In  short,  it  was  to  be  a  propaganda 
sheet  servmt;  the  purposes  of  OEO 

In  its  application  for  a  community  ac- 
tion grant  of  $179,070.  the  croup  involved 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  newspaper 
would  not  confine  Itself  to  news  of  OEO 
activities.  It  also  planned  to  provide  gen- 
eral news  coverage  and.  presumably,  to 
comment  editorially  on  It. 

The  OEO  proposal  would  hav>>  estab- 
lished a  dangerous  precedent,  and  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  a  Mood  of  sun- 
ilar  Federal  newspapers  around  the 
country 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment ownership  or  control  of  news- 
papers, because  it  leads  Inevitably  to 
Government  control  of  the  news.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  too  much  Government 
management  of  the  news  already,  with- 
out this  additional  weapon  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  Federal  officials 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
would  be  very  unwise  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  even  consider 
subsidizing  the  establishment  of  a  news- 
paper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  May 
10,  1967.  directed  to  Hon  Sargent  Shrlver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, signed  by  .=;tanford  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.^MERiCAK  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association, 
.V.'?r  Yrr-k.  N  Y  ,  May  10.  1967. 
Hon.  Sargent  Siisr.TR, 
Director.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkab  Mr.  Shkiver  On  January  11.  1966  I 
wrot«  to  you  .ind  set  fortli  in  some  detail 
th©  fundamentiU  rea-soiis  why  ttie  govern- 
ment through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity should  not  under  any  circumstances 
subsidize  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper 


I  wrote  to  you  then  because  consideration 
was  being  given  for  the  first  time  to  the 
possible  grant  of  funds  for  the  start  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  la  the  Cardoso  area  of 
Washington. 

The  decision  of  the  0£Dce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  that  case  was  in  agreement 
with  our  position  and  was  set  forth  In  a 
letter  to  me  dated  February  2,  1966  from 
Herbert  J  Kramer.  Director  of  Public  A/Talrs 
for  the  OEO. 

In  his  letter  to  me  Mr  Kramer  cited  three 
reasons  why  the  grant  was  dls.ipproved,  the 
first  of  which  was  that  "there  Is  very  seri- 
ous doubt  as  to  the  pniprleiy  of  federal  fund- 
ing of  a  comjnercUl  newsp.iper."  The  other 
two  reasons  were  that  "the  project  Is  not 
sufficiently  Innovative'  and  that  "It  does  not 
8e«m  .  .  the  essentially  conventional  ap- 
proach of  a  weekly  commercial  newspaper 
will  provide  the  answers  to — or  even  research 
Into — the  many  unknowns  of  'communica- 
tion' " 

I  had  thought  that  this  declaration  of 
policy  settled  the  matter  However,  we  now 
find  much  public  attention  being  drawn  to 
a  proposal  for  a  very  similar  grant  to  the 
WA.MY  Community  Action,  Inc  of  Boone. 
North  Carolina.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  'il-page 
proposal  entitled  '  Demnnstration  Project 
Plan  and  Supporting  Data  For  a  Community 
.^tion  News  Demonatratlon  Project  In  Wa- 
tauga, Avery.  Mitchell,  and  Yancey  Counties, 
North  Carolina."  dated  April  II,  1967  This 
document  is  very  well  summarized  In  the 
enclosed  copy  of  an  Assocl.ited  Press  des- 
patch of  May  4.  1967. 

I  now  reiterate  all  the  fundamental  points 
made  in  my  January  11,  1966  letter  and  con- 
firmed In  the  OEO  letter  to  me  of  February 
J,  1966.  copies  of  both  of  which  are  enclrised 
herewith. 

This  particular  North  Cirollna  proposal 
seems  to  be  even  more  Inappropriate  than 
the  first  Cardozo  propor.al.  The  proposed 
budget  Is  so  grossly  Inflated  that  It  would 
actually  be  harmful  to  the  underprivileged 
persona  who  would  be  getting  their  first 
JournaUstlc  experience  on  such  an  enter- 
prise. No  taxpaylng  newspaper  could  afford 
to  operate  under  such  luxurious  conditions. 
Fur  example.  It  is  proposed  that  the  news- 
paper would  operate  26  Polaroid  cameras. 
One  of  our  members  owns  a  weekly  news- 
p.iper m  Spruce  Pine.  North  Carolina,  with 
which  the  government  subsidized  newspaper 
would  compete  directly.  Our  member  points 
out  that  26  Polaroid  cameras  Is  probably 
more  than  are  now  owned  by  every  weekly 
newspaper  In  western  North  Carolina,  It  Is 
certainly  at  least  five  times  as  many  cameras 
,us  are  owned  by  many  small  city  daily  news- 
papers. 

This  seems  to  be  at  least  the  fourth  simi- 
lar proposal  for  government  subsldlaved  news- 
paper operations  under  auspices  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  hope  very  much  that  your 
offlce  wl'.l  Issue  some  kind  of  general  policy 
statement  which  can  have  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  making  It  clear  to  regional  OEO  offi- 
cials that  they  must  devise  much  more  in- 
novative proposals  and  not  waste  stafT  time 
In  preparing  such  detailed  proposals  as  have 
been  prepared  In  the  ease  of  the  W.A.M.Y. 
Community  Action,  Inc. 

Representatives  of  this  Association  WUl  be 
glad  to  consult  with  you  and  or  your  asso- 
ciates to  try  to  be  helpful  In  this  connec- 
tion In  any  manner  that  might  be  appro- 
prl.ite. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Stanford  Smith 

General  yaruxger. 


C.\MP.\iaS    FLNANCE   ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr  Pre.>;ident,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  today,  the  Campaitjn  Finance 
.^ct  of  1967,  to  reform  and  revitalize  the 


present  system  of  financing  campaigns 
for  Federal  office. 

The  problem  of  .securing  fair  and  ade- 
quate campaign  financing  Is  a  most  In- 
tricate challenge,  requiring  careful  study 
If  a  meaningful  solution  is  to  be  found. 

Though  the  problem  Is  complex,  the 
need  for  action  Is  clear.  The  cost  of  being 
nominated  and  elected  to  hl^h  political 
offlce  has  always  been  great,  but  It  Is 
mounting  rapidly,  both  In  absolute  and 
relative  terms.  Indeed,  many  feel  the 
point  has  been  reached  where  a  candidate 
must  cither  be  rich  himself  or  have  rich 
friends  If  he  is  to  seek  political  offlce. 

The  campaign  finance  statistics  In  re- 
cent years  yield  evidence  of  this  disturb- 
ing fact.  For  example.  In  1964,  the  107 
Republican  and  Democratic  committees 
operating  at  the  national  level  reported 
spendln<:  $34  8  million,  more  than  twice 
the  $17.2  million  disbursed  In  1956  and 
39  percent  more  than  the  $25  million 
spent  In  1960. 

Though  these  figures  are  quite  high, 
they  represent  only  a  small  portion  of 
total  political  spending  for  these  elec- 
tion years.  For  example,  they  cover  only 
expenditures  by  national  level  commit- 
tees which  filed  reports  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives.  They  do 
not  reflect  State  and  local  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  the  national  party  tickets; 
nor  do  they  contain  the  amounts  spent 
on  senatorial  and  congressional  cam- 
paigns. Furthermore,  these  figures  also 
exclude  expenditures  made  in  coimection 
with  primary  or  nomination  campaigns. 
Money  spent  by  nonpartisan  groups  in 
support  of  voter  registration  drives  and 
other  political  activities  is  similarly  ex- 
cluded. 

It  1.S  estimated  that  $200  million  was 
.spent  in  1964  on  all  political  races — Na- 
tional. State,  and  local  In  1960,  this  fig- 
ure was  between  $165  and  $175  million. 
In  1956,  the  total  was  $155  miraon.  and 
In  1952,  It  was  $140  million  Thus,  cam- 
paign expenditures  are  rising  approxi- 
mately between  $5  and  $6  million  a  year. 

Major  party  national  campaign  costs 
In  1964  have  been  estimated  at  an  aver- 
age of  41  cents  per  voter  for  the  two  par- 
tics  combined.  In  1960,  the  average  was 
approximately  32  cents  per  voter.  In  1956, 
the  figure  was  19  cents  per  presidential 
vote,  and  Just  18  cents  In  1952. 

Mr.  President,  these  high  costs  of  run- 
ning for  public  offlce  have  created  serious 
problems  affecting  the  quality  of  our  po- 
litical life.  For  example,  many  talented 
and  well-qualified  men  of  limited  means 
are  deterred  from  seeking  elective  office 
by  the  heavy  expenses  Involved.  The  cost 
to  the  American  public  of  this  lost  talent 
cannot  be  measured. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  financial  demands  of  political 
life  is  the  need  for  candidates  to  rely 
upon  a  few  wealthy  individuals  and  pres- 
sure groups  for  their  campaign  funds. 
Tills  reliance  Is  unhealthy,  for  it  reduces 
the  importance  of  citizen  participation  In 
campaigns  and  limits  the  political  Inde- 
pendence of  candidates. 

Large  donors,  be  they  individuals  or 
Interest  groups,  often  want  no  more  than 
to  contribute  to  the  democratic  system 
under  which  they  live.  Others  merely 
wi.sh  to  insure  a  full  hearing  for  their 


views.  Unfortunately,  some  expect  favors 
for  their  contributions.  The  integrity  of 
the  candidates  may  be  severely  endan- 
gered if  they  are  forced  to  depend  upon 
these  special  Interests  for  their  campaign 
funds.  Even  if  their  principles  are  not 
compromised — and  I  think  they  are 
not — the  suspicion  of  collusion  remains 
in  the  public  mind,  and  respect  for  our 
political  system  is  lessened. 

Mr.  President,  the  massive  amounts 
of  money  needed  by  our  political  parties 
must  come  from  a  variety  of  sources  If  our 
traditional  political  principles  are  to  be 
successfully  maintained.  The  present 
contributions  base  is  too  narrow;  it  must 
be  broadened.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  proper  and,  Indeed,  necessary 
role  to  fulfill  in  this  effort.  For  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  Goverrunent 
should  encourage  campaign  contribu- 
tions at  all,  but  whether  it  should  en- 
courage all  campaign  contributions. 

The  Campaign  Finance  Act  of  1967  is 
not  designed  to  stimulate  political  con- 
tributions indiscriminately,  but  instead 
Is  aimed  at  encouraging  small  donations. 
The  bill  provides  a  50-percent  tax  credit 
for  gifts  up  to  SIO  to  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral offlce  and  to  State  and  national  par- 
ty committees.  A  husband  and  wife  filing 
a  joint  return  would  be  permitted  to 
claim  a  credit  for  up  to  $20  in  contribu- 
tions. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a  tax 
deduction  of  contributions — and  I  make 
the  distinction  here  between  a  credit  and 
a  deduction — up  to  a  maximum  total  of 
$500  per  year  per  tax  return.  The  meas- 
ure is  a  complimentary  incentive  de- 
signed to  stimulate  medium-sized  gifts. 
These  donations  are  needed,  but  they 
must  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  if 
we  are  to  be  able  to  control  campaign 
contributions.  The  $500  celling  would  help 
provide  that  control. 

Mr.  President,  these  twin  benefits 
would  provide  a  stimulus  to  contribute, 
while  giving  the  individual  complete 
freedom  of  choice  as  to  whom  he  will  sup- 
port. I  emphasize  "while  giving  the  in- 
dividual complete  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  whom  he  will  support." 

By  making  these  benefits  applicable 
to  contributions  to  State  and  National 
committees  on  a  year-round  basis,  it  will 
be  possible  to  improve  the  staffing  and 
professional  expertise  of  these  political 
but  necessary  groups. 

The  increased  donations  resulting 
from  these  tax  incentives  would  permit 
candidates  for  nomination  or  election  to 
the  offlce  of  President,  Vice  President, 
Senator,  or  Congressman  to  draw  upon 
a  broad  base  of  citizen  support  in  their 
campaigns. 

.\s  a  matter  of  political  principle,  it 
is  desirable  that  these  candidates  receive 
as  large  a  percentage  of  their  financing 
as  ix)ssible  from  the  central  party  com- 
mittees. This  helps  to  Isolate  them  from 
large  donors  In  search  of  favors  and  en- 
ables them  to  choose  positions  without 
a  sense  of  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  number  of 
political  contributors,  in  both  absolute 
and  percentage  terms,  has  risen  for  the 
last  few  years,  the  difficulties  of  political 
fundraising  remain  formidable. 

Charity  drives,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  consistently  been  able  to  recruit 


the  large  number  of  door-to-door  solici- 
tors needed  for  successful  fundraising 
programs.  For  example,  in  1960,  the 
American  people  donated  $8.2  billion  in 
voluntary  contributions  for  charitable, 
health,  welfare,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Political  parties  have  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  raising  funds;  in  part,  because 
they  lack  the  social  respectability  of 
charity  programs.  For  regrettably,  politi- 
cal donations  are  often  viewed  with  a 
jaundiced  eye  and  politics  is  considered 
a  tainted  profession  tiiat  is  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  very  wealthy  and  the  spe- 
cial interests. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this  at- 
titude often  brings  about  the  very  situa- 
tion It  decries.  For  cynicism  and  disre- 
spect are  not  the  elements  upon  which 
to  build  a  sound  democracy.  Public  af- 
fairs should  be  the  concern  of  every  citi- 
zen and  all  should  participate  fully.  Any 
attitude  which  hinders  or  discourages  the 
development  of  tills  ideal  is  to  be  de- 
plored. If  our  political  system  is  to  func- 
tion equitably  and  efficiently,  political 
ofBce  must  not  only  be  regarded  as  re- 
spectable, but  it  must  also  be  considered 
as  being  in  the  highest  tradition  of  pub- 
lic service  and  good  citizenship. 

The  Campaign  Finance  Act  allows  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  official  sanc- 
tion to  the  practice  of  political  giving  by 
offering  tax  benefits  for  contributions. 
Political  donations  may  thus  gain  a 
measure  of  respectability  they  now  lack. 
In  addition,  if  these  metisures  were  cou- 
pled with  an  educational  campaign, 
they  woiUd  go  far  toward  eliminating  the 
cynical  view  of  public  life  which  now  de- 
nies the  campaign  contributions  the  ac- 
ceptability enjoyed  by  charitable  and 
educational  donations. 

The  cost  of  general  elections  is  consid- 
erable. But,  a  fact  often  overlooked  is 
that  the  influence  of  money  in  primaries 
is  even  greater.  These  expenditures, 
which  do  not  have  to  be  reported  imder 
Federal  law,  can  be  tremendous — es- 
pecially in  our  larger  States.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  estimated  that  sena- 
torial primary  costs  in  California  and 
New  York  alone  can  reach  $1  million  to 
$2  million. 

As  Alexander  Heard,  chancellor  of 
Vanderbllt  University,  once  remarked: 

Money  probably  has  Its  greatest  Impact  In 
the  choice  ol  public  officials  In  the  shadow- 
land  of  our  politics  where  it  is  decided  who 
will  be  a  candidate  for  a  party  nomination 
and  who  will  not.  The  effect  of  money  in 
politics  Is  probably  more  certain  in  deter- 
mining who  the  candidates  will  be  than  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  the  elections. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  in- 
sure that  our  highest  public  offices  are  to 
be  open  to  all  men  of  ability  and  not  just 
to  men  of  means,  candidates  in  primaries 
or  for  nomination  as  well  as  nominees 
must  be  permitted  to  draw  upon  the 
broad  base  of  financial  support  which 
hopefully  will  be  created  by  the  tax 
benefits  contained  in  this  bill. 

In  1952,  approximately  3  million  per- 
sons gave  money  to  some  party  or  can- 
didate. In  1956,  the  figure  was  8  million; 
in  1960,  10  million,  and  in  1964,  rouglily 
12  million  people  made  political  con- 
tributions. 

Projections  indicate  that  between  25 


and  33  percent  of  the  57.3  million  Ameri- 
can households  would  contribute  if  the 
tax  incentive  were  effectively  publicized 
and  full  cooperation  achieved.  Thus,  be- 
tween 14  and  19  million  oontributions, 
total  a  maximum  of  $140  to  $190  million, 
would  be  available  for  campaign  use.  Of 
this,  the  Government  in  effect — ^by  vir- 
tue of  the  tax  incentives — would  pay  half, 
or  $70  to  $95  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  these  estimates 
are  based  on  current  figures  and  that 
claims  for  tax  benefits  will  probably  in- 
crease as  the  public  becomes  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  program.  Nonetheless,  It 
is  unlikely  that  contributions  will  in- 
crease as  dramatically  as  maximum 
projections  would  Indicate,  for  many, 
when  polled,  who  say  they  will  con- 
tribute, often  do  not  do  so  when  con- 
fronted by  a  party  solicitor. 

Thus,  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  these  incentives  will  not  be  pro- 
hibitive. Indeed,  in  terms  of  the  benefits 
these  tax  measures  will  bring,  the  cost 
will  be  quite  reasonable.  Let  us  concen- 
trate, therefore,  not  on  the  expenses  of 
the  benefit,  but  on  the  benefits  of  the 
expense, 

Mr.  President,  while  these  benefits  will 
be  considerable,  greater  public  campaign 
support  must  not  be  encouraged  with- 
out also  establishing  adequate  safeguards 
against  its  misuse.  We  must  be  careful 
to  provide  an  incentive  for  political  par- 
ticipation, but  not  an  opportunity  for 
illegal  gain. 

Tax  credits  may  be  easily  abused  by 
unscrupulous  individuals.  Thus,  some 
system  of  verification  must  be  estab- 
lished if  we  are  to  avoid  creating  vir- 
tually unlimited  possibilities  for  corrup- 
tion. This  verification  can  take  various 
forms  and  the  exact  procedure  can  be 
determined  after  a  thorough  review  of 
the  alternatives. 

CAMPAIGN  FINAJJCE  REFORM 

Mr.  President,  merely  to  funnel  large 
sums  of  money  Into  the  present  political 
structure  through  a  Federal  tax  stimu- 
lus could  be  self-defeating.  It  could  rep- 
resent a  partial  step  which  would  only 
create  far  worse  e'vils  than  those  cur- 
rently besetting  our  campaign  financing 
system. 

A  thorough  and  equitable  reform  of 
all  facets  of  campaign  spending  is 
needed.  It  is  true  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  more  difficult  to  achieve  than 
a  simple  tax  incentive  for  political  con- 
tributions. Nonetheless,  It  must  be  done 
if  our  political  system  Is  to  function  as 
intended.  We  must  not  act  in  haste,  but 
we  must  hasten  to  act  before  public  con- 
fidence in  the  electoral  process  is  seri- 
ously eroded. 

In  general,  our  campaign  finance  laws 
are  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  Indeed,  they  have  be- 
come so  ineffective  that  the  integrity  of 
our  political  system  itself  is  often  thrown 
into  question.  For  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and 
section  609  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  simply  have  failed  to  con- 
trol campaigning  financing. 

For  example,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  present  limitation  of  $3  million 
imposed  by  section  609  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  on  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  an  interstate  political  com- 
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mlttee  in  no  way  limits  national  cam- 
paign spending  It  merely  leads  to  a  pro- 
Uleration  of  such  committees,  for  the 
law  imposes  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
committees  which  may  receive  funds  up 
to  the  $3  million  ceilmg. 

For  example.  In  1960.  there  were  70 
national  level  committees  in  operation. 
By  1964,  this  figure  had  Increased  to  107. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  committees 
which  operate  exclusively  within  one 
State  are  not  subject  to  any  Federal  re- 
porting regulations  at  all.  Thus,  there  is 
a  wide  discrepancy  between  reported 
campaign  expenditures  and  total  dis- 
bursements. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
limits  a  candidate  for  U.S.  Senator  to 
$25,000  in  campaign  expenses  and  a  can- 
didate for  Representative  to  $5,000. 
These  figures  are  patently  ridiculous  and 
are  easily  circumvented  by  establishing 
a  number  of  ostensibly  independent 
committees  to  supp<3rt  the  candidate » 
cause. 

Similarly,  an  Individual  is  legally  pro- 
hibited from  giving  more  than  S5.0C0  to 
any  one  committee  in  a  given  year.  Yet, 
he  may  make  as  many  donations  as  there 
are  committees  supporting  the  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  establish 
uniform  reporting  requirements  for  all 
such  committees  while  removing  any  ar- 
tificial limits  on  spending  by  Individuals 
and  committees  alike  Past  experience 
would  indicate  that  merely  tightening 
spending  limitations  would  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  actual  disbursements  and 
would  prove  to  be  administratively  bur- 
densome. 

As  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs  said  in  its  1962  report 
on  financing  presidential  campaigns: 

Full  and  effective  disclosure  is  the  best 
way  to  control  excessive  contributions,  on 
the  one  r.and.  and  unlimited  expeRdl:,.:.-es 
on  the  other  Put)llclty  has  a  cleansing  a;  d 
poUrlng  r^ower  far  more  powerful  than  that 
of  limitations 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  every 
committee  which  received  contributions 
of  $100  or  more  would  be  required  to 
report  them  to  a  Registry  of  Election 
Finance  in  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. All  committee  expenditures  of  SlOO 
or  more  would  also  ha\e  to  be  reported 
to  the  Registrj'.  In  additi.^n.  candidates. 
whether  successful  or  not.  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  full  disclosures  of  their 
campaign  gifts  to  the  Registrj' 

Mr.  President,  not  only  would  penalties 
be  levied  asaiiist  anyone  who  failed  to 
comply  w:th  these  provisions,  but  tlie 
Registry  would  also  be  required  to  issue 
periodic  reports  summar.zing  the  In- 
formation it  received,  thus  rnakin?  it 
available  for  public  consumption 

Moreover,  while  there  would  be  no 
lim.t  on  the  amount  of  money  an  'ndi- 
vidual  could  contribute  to  a  committee 
or  candidate,  any  person  who  donated 
more  than  $2,500  v.ould  have  to  file  a 
report  on  his  contributions  with  the 
Registry 

In  add. t  on,  the  bill  would  prohibit 
groups  and  organizations  now  legally 
barred  from  making  political  donations 
from  advertising  in  campai^'n  publica- 
tions {LS  a  way  of  dis,:uisini;  illcintimate 
political  cont:  ibutions. 

Mr.  Pies  dent,  no  man.  no  matter  how 


humble  his  meaiis.  should  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  hold  elective  office.  Today, 
this  IS  not  the  case.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  reform  needed  is  a  matter  of  great 
controversy.  Nonetheless,  through  tlie 
swirl  of  pros  and  cons,  one  fact  is  clear. 
As  Erwm  Canham  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  phrased  it: 

Around  the  neck  of  every  American  CAn- 
dldate  hangs  the  terrible  burden  of  raising 
money.  It  Is  a  tin  cup  that  weighs  a  ton. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  17941  to  provide  for  an 
income  tax  credit  or  deduction  for  cer- 
tain political  contributions,  to  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  corrupt  election  prac- 
tices, and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield'' 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr  GORE  I  wish  to  express  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  for  his  interest  in  this 
Important  subject,  and  for  the  able  ad- 
dress he  has  just  made  The  fact  that 
he  has  demonstrated  a  detailed  study  of 
t;-.e  problem  and  has  come  forward  with 
concrete  and  constructive  suggestions  Is 
a  further  indication  that  the  climate  for 
action  in  this  vexatious  field  is  perhaps 
more  propitious  now  than  it  has  ever 
been 

I  hope  that  when  the  Committee  on 
Finance  begins  its  hearings,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  will  be  willing  to  come 
before  It  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  his 
study  and  views,  as  well  as  his  Lnsight 
and  wisdom  on  this  subject 

The  Senator  concluded  his  address 
with  an  allusion  to  a  tin  cup 

I  would  hope  tliat  we  could  make  It 
possible  for  a  candidate  for  Federal  ofBce 
to  avoid  having  to  shake  a  tin  cup:  more 
importantly,  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  having  that  cup  filled 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  and 
we  can  provide  an  example  of  honest, 
decent  elections  to  Federal  office,  setting 
high  standards  of  conduct  to  serve  as 
useful  examples  for  the  respective  States 
and  local  political  subdivisions 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  give  to 
candidates  for  the  Senate,  for  instance, 
as  well  as  candidates  for  President,  a 
choice  between  tlie  waging  of  their 
campaigns  for  public  office  at  public  ex- 
pense, eschewing  ail  contributions,  or 
.seeking  public  ofBce  on  the  basis  of  pri- 
vate subsidy  of  their  campahms 

I  do  not  know  how  candidates  would 
make  this  election.  I  daresay  ere  long 
all  candidates  for  membership  in  this 
body  would  choose  to  engage  in  public 
supported  campaigns  assuming  that  we 
could  make  reasonable  provision  there- 
for If  we  could  achieve  that.  If  the 
American  people  could  have  a  US  Sen- 
ate only  obligated  to  and  dedicated  only 
to  the  public  Interest,  it  would  be  the 
ba.st  bargain  the  .\mercan  people  ever 
bought,  whatever  its  cost 

Mr  PEARSON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  might  say.  in  response 
to  his  very  generous  remarks,  t)iat  I  suo- 
■poi  ted  him  very  recently  in  the  votes  in- 
volved in  the  so-called  Long  Act;  but  I 


must  say  I  thought  It  not  all  bad.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  accept  the  principle  of 
Federal  Government  participation  m  the 
cost  of  election  as  a  good  thing.  What  I 
thought  disturbing  about  It  was  that  it 
applied  only  to  the  top  level  and  It  cut 
out  the  lower  level,  with  the  possibility 
of  the  centralization  of  power  in  some 
places  where  it  would  not  be  to  tlie  best 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PEARSON.  That  power  would  be 
centralized  in  some  places  which  would 
not  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
by  applying  it  only  at  the  top,  when  it 
ought  to  apply  at  the  lower  level. 

What  I  seek  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  un- 
realistic limitation  of  $3  million  for  pres- 
idential election,':.  ?25.000  for  senatorial 
elections,  and  $5  000  for  elections  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  committees,  the  lack  of  reports 
whatsoever,  and  so  forth.  A  tax  credit  of 
one-half,  up  to  $10.  would  permit  the 
^-mal!  donor  to  participate  in  elections,  or 
an  alternate  of  a  $500  deduction  for  the 
larger  contribution  still  leaves  a  good  as- 
sociation between  the  candidate  running 
for  ofQce  and  the  persons  who  wants  to 
support  him.  The  conuct  is  still  there 
I  think  It  Is  a  good  reform.  I  throw  it 
open  to  better  minds  for  suggestions  to 
Improve  it.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  have  a  broader  ba.se  for  the  .selection 
of  candidates,  to  permit  all  the  people 
to  run  for  elective  office,  and  to  do  it  on 
an  honest,  open  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  time  for  whatever  the 
Senator  has  to  say. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix<re.  The  Senator  na.s  been  yielded  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  our  re- 
spects to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  thought -provoking  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  campaign  financing.  This 
subject  has  long  deserved  the  study  cf 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  Congress. 

Certainly  we  all  recognize  that  this  is 
an  area  which  needs  major  reform.  The 
Senator  has  m.entloned  the  question  of 
full  disclosure  of  all  contributions  and 
expenditures,  an  action  which  is  loiig 
overdue  by  a  revision  of  the  Corrj.it 
Practices  Act.  Certainly  the  present  lim- 
itations are  unrealistic  The  prolifera- 
tion of  committees  without  any  control 
or  requirement  for  accounting  is  some- 
thin?  which  must  be  Ftopix'd.  We  must 
leouire  more  accurate  accounting  to  the 
public  of  the  costs  of  running  the  elec- 
tions. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion  that  we  need  some 
method  of  encouraging  the  individual 
citizen  to  take  part  in  the  election  proc- 
ess, to  support  the  candidate  in  the  party 
of  his  choice;  but.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  preserve  the  right  cf  a 
citizen  to  select  and  support  the  party 


of  his  choice  and  encourage  him  to  take 
part  in  the  election. 

The  word  "polities'  has  sometimes 
been  considered  a  dirty  word.  There 
should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
anv  individual  to  take  part  In  our  politi- 
cal" system.  Ours  Is  the  only  form  of 
government  where  the  citizenry  as  a 
whole  selects  its  public  ofBcials,  and  If 
public  officials  are  elected  who  are  not 
worthy  of  their  office  it  Is  largely  because 
the  good  people  of  the  communities  have 
failed  to  accept  their  responsibility  as 
citizens  to  take  part  In  elections. 

If  we  can  encourage  greater  and 
wider  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  to  support  their  can- 
didates we  will  go  far  toward  removing 
many  of  the  problems  that  have  devel- 
oped. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  join  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  In  expressing  the  hope  that  when 
the  Finance  Committee  starts  hearings 
and  consideration  of  legislation  in  this 
field  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  and  give  it 
the  benefit  of  his  study  and  his  recom- 
mendations. Let  us  all  join  in  trying  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  this  real  problem. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  look  forward  to  appearing  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  Is  the  ranking  member 
from  my  party.  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that 
I  am  extremely  grateful  for  his  com- 
ments, for  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  has  greater  knowledge  or  a 
areater  degree  of  Integrity  in  this  and 
other  fields.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield.  I  think  I  am 
out  of  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  may  have  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  GORE.  Havin?  listened  to  the  able 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  perhaps  he  would  not  regard  It 
as  Inappropriate  if.  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  honored. 
Mr.  GORE.  And   that  the  people  of 
Tennessee  have  great  pride  in  his  record 
of  accomplishments,  and  great  respect 
for  his  ability. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further  after 
that? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  suggested 
two  ways  of  providing  public  funds,  in 
essence,  for  political  campaigns  for  fed- 
eral office:  One,  a  tax  credit;  the  other 
a  tax  deduction. 

There  are  at  least  three  more  major 
ways.  One  is  through  appropriation. 
Another  is  the  checkoff,  which  we  re- 
cently considered  in  the  Senate.  Still 
another  has  been  advanced  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
a  voucher  form  of  certificate  with  which 
Individual  citizens  could  make  contribu- 
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tlons.  All  these  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Though  each  of  them  have  merit,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  support  direct  ap- 
propriations. I  would  not  wish  to  rule 
out  the  other  methods. 

The  direct  appropriation  method  has 
the  virtue  of  being  more  equitable,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  any  other;  but  even 
more  importantly,  it  has  the  virtue  of 
permitting  the  Congress  to  keep  a  firm 
grip  upon  this  new  venture  in  our  body 
politic. 

I  am  not  closing  my  mind  to  any  other, 
but  I  am  inclined  in  that  direction. 

I  am  very  much  encouraged  that  the 
able  Senator  has  made  his  speech,  intro- 
duced his  bill,  and  ventured  into  this 
field.  I  think  it  augurs  well;  and  I  do 
hope  that  as  soon  as  the  conference  on 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  last 
week  can  be  concluded,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
date given  to  it  by  the  Senate,  can  pro- 
ceed with  hearings  and  consideration. 
The  fact  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  has 
given  to  the  Finance  Committee  a  man- 
date to  report  an  election  reform  bill 
appears  to  me  to  have  solved  many  of  the 
jurisdictional  problems,  because  all  com- 
mittees are  servants  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Itself  has  man- 
dated a  particular  committee  to  report 
a  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  solves  many  prob- 
lems which  could  be  encountered  If  we 
follow  the  usual  jurisdictional  pattern 
of  legislative  committees,  in  that  various 
aspects  of  this  problem  may  fall  in  two, 
three,  or  four  different  committees. 

In  any  event,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
told  the  Senate  that  he  will  comply,  and. 
as  soon  as  feasible,  have  hearings.  I  wish 
once  again,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  express  the  hope  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  come  before 
the  committee.  This  is  a  tremendously 
important  subject.  The  debate  which  the 
Senate  has  recently  had,  the  difficulties 
in  which  some  Members  of  each  House 
of  Congress  find  themselves,  and  the  gen- 
eral awareness  of  the  pubUc  of  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  political  campaigns  and 
the  dangers  to  our  system  of  popular 
government  if  public  officials  be  beholden 
to  large  contributors,  have  converged  to 
create  a  political  climate  more  conducive 
to  action  than  I  have  heretofore  seen  in 
my  years  in  Congress. 

Once  again  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
elucidation  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Termes- 
see.  I  am  most  pleased  that  his  mind  is 
open  on  the  subject.  I  hope  I  may  be  able 
to  persuade  him  to  my  view. 

I  am  not  one  who  would  advocate  the 
direct  appropriation.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  public  participation  at  every  level 
of  the  electoral  process,  including  con- 
tributions, if  It  can  be  done  under  a  con- 
trolled system  designed  to  assure  com- 
plete disclosure  upon  the  broadest  basis. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GORE.   Will   the   Senator   yield 
further? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
the  provision  of  public  funds,  whether  by 
direct  appropriation  or  tax  deduction  or 
tax  credit,  however  we  do  it,  there  must 
be  Ihnltations  and  restrictions  on  pri- 
vate contributions.  The  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  money  in  politics  must  be 
curbed.  It  has  been  creeping  up  on  us, 
and  is  now  a  panther  gnawing  at  the  very 
vitals  of  our  system  of  government. 

The  present  limitation  on  a  contribu- 
tion of  $5,000  per  year  per  person 
amounts  to  very  little.  A  $5,000  limita- 
tion per  year  really  means  a  limitation 
of  six  times  that  amoimt.  because  a  tax- 
payer, within  12  months  and  2  days,  can 
make  a  contribution  of  $15,000,  his  wife 
$15,000,  and  his  minor  children  $15,000 
each.  So  the  present  limits  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  have  very  little  effect. 
I  think  this  is  one  area  with  which  we 
must  treat. 

As  I  imderstood  the  Senator,  he  ad- 
vanced one  idea  that  I  would  question, 
and  that  is  taking  off  all  limits,  if  I  heard 
him  correctly,  on  the  amoimt  of  expendi- 
ture in  a  campaign.  I  think  we  should 
proceed  in  the  other  direction.  We  should 
fli-st  establish  realistic  limits— some  of 
the  present  Umits  being  utterly  unrealis- 
tic—but  then  we  should  enforce  those 
limits. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senator  further. 
He  has  aroused  my  interest  very  much  by 
his  very  able  address. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
just  1  minute? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  so-called  loopholes  In  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  as  enumerated  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  whereby  in- 
dividuals can  get  around  the  $5,000  limi- 
tation, there  is  one  other  loophole  which 
should     be     mentioned.     The     Senator 
touched  upon  it  briefly  in  his  comments. 
That  is  the  situation  where  an  individ- 
ual of  unlimited  means  can,  by  not  form- 
ing a  committee,  not  accepting  any  con- 
tributions, and  not  making  contributions 
to  a  committee,  but  by  spending  his  own 
money  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  in  one 
State  area,  spend  any  amount  he  chooses. 
even  if  it  is  a  million  dollars,  and  does 
not  even  have  to  repwrt  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  can 
spend  an  unlimited  amount  by  paying 
for  billboards,  television  advertising, 
bumper  stickers,  or  any  other  type  of  ex- 
penditures he  wishes  to  make  on  behalf 
of  the  candidate.  There  is  no  accounting 
and  no  limit  whatsoever  under  existing 
law. 

Certainly  these  are  areas  which  must 
be  examined,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  stated,  some  constructive 
limit  should  be  adopted.  But  when  we 
establish  these  limits  we  must  make  sure 
they  are  applicable  to  all  facets  of  con- 
tributions or  expenditures. 

Again  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  suggestions,  and  while  I 
would  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  each 
of  them  in  its  entirety,  they  certainly 
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do  deaeire  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

As  one  who  Is  very  vitally  Interested 
In  the  subject  and  has  rather  definite 
opinions  as  to  how  we  could  solve  the 
problem,  I  wish  to  say  that  nevertheless 
I  am  approaching  the  matter  wlih  an 
open  mind  because  I  think  that  Is  the 
only  way  we  can  And  a  solution  to  such 
a  problem  We  should  all  get  together. 
each  presenting  his  ideas,  and  then  try 
to  work  out  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
After  all.  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Tpnnesse*",  all  of  the  vari- 
ous suggestions  which  have  beon  made 
have  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  find 
a  correction  of  the  loose  manner  in  which 
campaigns  are  presently  being  financed. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us.  by  working  to- 
gether with  the  same  objective,  can  find 
an  answer  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  PEARSON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes,  to  make  one  further 
comment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PEARSON.  When  I  came  to  this 
floor  today,  I  thought  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  which  would  probably  t>e 
discussed  was  that  of  taking  off  all  limi- 
tations on  gifts.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee did  that  ver>'  thing  in  his  recent 
statement  I  came  persuaded  that  the 
limitation  on  gifts  is  the  very  mechani.sm 
that  branches  out  into  all  the  ingenuity 
exercised  in  developing  methods  of  evad- 
ing or  avoiding  whatever  law  we  write, 
and  that  complete  disclo.sure,  or,  as  the 
chancellor  of  Vanderbllt  University,  one 
of  the  great  Institutions  In  the  Senator's 
State,  has  stated,  the  cleansing  of  public 
information.  Is  the  very  vital  thing  it  Is 
going  to  require  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trola  and  the  limitations  and  the  brofui- 
ening  of  the  base  throughout  this  entire 
field. 

If  it  would  work  to  push  it  down,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  accept  It  But  I  just 
do  not  think  the  practices,  the  laws,  and 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  this  Re- 
public throughout  the  time  that  cam- 
paign contributions  have  mounted  have 
provided  a  workable  system  at  all  I 
think  this  approach  is  in  the  great  gray 
area  of  undecided  l.ssues 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr  Pearson]  on  the  fine  speech 
he  has  made  today  and  on  the  bill  which 
he  has  introduced. 

The  problem  of  financing  political 
campaigns  has  been  subjected  to  consid- 
erable debate  already  in  the  90 ch  Con- 
gress. I,  for  one.  agreed  that  the  entire 
matter  should  be  taken  up  and  carefully 
studied  in  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
the  first  instance.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  great  interest  developed  In  this  vital 
Issue  will  be  maintained. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  done  a 
great  service.  In  my  Judgment,  in  keeping 
the  matter  before  the  Senate.  He  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
scope  of  the  range  of  alternatives  before 
the  committee  by  drafting  and  introduc- 
ing a  dt  tailed  proposal  of  considerable 


merit.  I  commend  him  for  his  thoughtful 
work  in  following  through  on  this  Im- 
portant subject  I  hope  it  will  stimulate 
the  Senate  conferees  to  insLst  upon  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  Act. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  expectations 
for  reforms  in  the  area  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing will  be  realised  In  my  judgment, 
the  proper  way  to  proceed  is  to  allow  a 
tax  credit  or  deduction  to  the  individual 
citizen,  and  to  let  the  citizen  decide  where 
his  contribution  shall  go— whether  to 
local.  State,  or  Federal  candidates. 

I  commend  the  Seiiator  from  Kansas 
for  a  well-developed  propo.sal.  embody- 
ing the  basic  device,  and  urge  that  close 
consideration  be  given  it  by  the 
committe^v 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  whiich 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

HR  1971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arllne 
.md  Maiirtce  Loader: 

H  R  2048  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Masterton  and  Louis  Vincent  Narnie: 

HR  3717  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Rlchwlne; 

HR.  4374.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  ijf  certain  real  proiJ^rty  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson; 

H  R  4983  An  act  to  disclaim  .my  right, 
title,  or  interest  by  the  United  States  In 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona; 

HR.  6602.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  8«ll  reserved  phosphate 
Interest*  of  the  United  States  In  certain 
land.3  located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
record  owners  of  such  land;  and 

HR.  6716  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  re.^erved  phoephate 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof 


ENROLLED  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  iiad  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  42) 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act.  and 
other  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development,  to  correct  certain  ob- 
solete references 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

HR  1971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arllne 
and  Maurice  Loader; 

HJt  2048.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Masterton  and  Louis  Vincent  Nanne; 
and 

HR  3717  An  act  for  the  relief  of  tin. 
M  .M  Rlchwlne,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  4374.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  real  property  in  the  State 
of    Oregon   owned    by   John   Johnson; 

HR.  4983.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  right. 
title  or  Interest  by  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

H  R  6603  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  In  cer- 


tain  lands   located   in   the  State  of   Florida 
to  the  record  ownera  of  such  lands;  and 

HJi.  6716.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate intereaU  of  the  United  States  In  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Cctn- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


INDIAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  economic  development 
and  management  of  the  resources  of  in- 
dividual Indians  and  Indian  trit>es,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  with  accom- 
panying papers  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COM^^TTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HR.9481.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  337). 

By  Mr.  HARX,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  121.  Resolution  to  authorize  Dean 
E  Sharp,  an  assistant  couasel,  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  appear  as  a  witness  In  the 
case  of  United  States  against  Kltzer  and 
others. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  resolution  when 
reported  by  Mr  Hart,  which  appears  imder 
a  sei>ar.ite  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
th  Judiciary   without  amendment: 

S.  281.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
real  property  which  may  be  held  by  the 
American  Academy  In  Rome  (Rept.  No.  238); 

3J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as 
PathersDaytRopt    No.  239); 

S.J  Res  19.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week  (Rept   No  240); 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  "American  History 
Month"  (Rept    No.  241): 

S  J  Res  28.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Pre.'ldent  to  pruclalm  the  fourth  week 
In  April  In  every  year  as  National  Coin  Week 
(Rept.  No.  242); 

SJ  Res  41  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  de.'ilgn.Ue  the  week  of  July 
23  through  July  29.  1967.  as  'Professional 
Photography   Week"    (Rept.   No.   243); 

S.J  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  flr.-it  week  In  October  of  each 
year  as  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week",  approved  August  11. 
1945  59  St.it.  530).  .so  as  to  broaden  the 
applicability  of  such  resolution  to  all  handi- 
capped workers  (Rept   No  244); 

S  J  Ree.  69.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
1967.  as  National  Home  Improvement  Month 
(Rept    No   245) ;  and 

S  J  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week"  (Rept.  No.  246). 

By  \Ir  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Jiidlcl.iry.  with  an  amendment- 

S.  Con.  Res  15  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Cv>mmonwealth  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Union  (Rept  No  247). 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  61.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Carloe 
Suarez-Dlaz  ( Rept.  No.  263) ; 

S  62  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  B. 
Tablo  (Rept  No   254); 

S.  71.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dario  Lorenzo 
Platas-Prohlas  (Rept.  No.  256) ; 

S.  174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Gonzalez  (Rept.  No.  256) ; 

S.  221.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Armando 
Perez  Simon  (Rept.  No.  257) ; 

S  503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Reaud.  also  known  as  Angel  Reaud  Ramos 
Xzeulerdo  (Rept.  No.  258) ; 

S.  610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LUllana 
Grasseschl  Barnonl  (Rept.  No.  259); 

S.  613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Rod- 
riguez-Fernandez (Rept.  No.  260); 

S  809.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  YousBef 
(Joseph)  Sellm  Hasbanl  (Rept.  No.  261) ; 

S.  821.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Domingo  Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  262); 

S.906.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapla 
Davila  (Rept.  No.  263); 

S  985.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Warren  P. 
Coleman.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  284) ;  and 

HR.  1587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L  Bass  (Rept.  No.  265). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  68.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez  (Rept.  No.  266) ; 

S  189.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jullano  Bar- 
boz.i  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Barbcaa 
Amado  (Rept.  No.  267) ; 

S  344.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Louis  Beaud 
(Brother  Amable)   (Rept.  No.  268) ; 

S  576.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Magaly  Jane 
(Rept.  No.  269):  and 

S.  1021.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Luis  Navarro  (Rept.  No.  270) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  976.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Zofla  Walasek 
and  her  daughter,  Barbara  Walasek  (Rept. 
No.  271);  and 

S.  1354.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong  On 
Kim  (Rept.  No.  272). 

By  Mr  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  123.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Kathleen 
Stvles   (Rept.  No.  252); 

S.  653.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert 
C   Crips,  US.  Air  Force  (Rept.  No.  249); 

H.R.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Housley  (Rept.  No.  260);  and 

HR.  4064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Agnes  C. 
Siowe  (Rept.  No.  251). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  5357.  An  act  to  amend  section  2652  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the  pro- 
visions of  Pubnc  Law  89-487  (Rept.  No.  248). 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  WeUare: 

Dennis  L.  McElroy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

James  Patrick  Rlelly,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa; 
and 

Don  D.  Andrews,  of  the  District  of  Coltmi- 
b'.a.  to  be  an  examiner  in  chief.  U.S.  Patent 
OflRce 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Frederick  M.  Strader.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  examiner  In  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office;  and 

George  A.  Goreckl.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
examiner  In  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Vicente  T  Xlmenes.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 


Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

8. 1794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Income 
tax  credit  or  deduction  for  certain  political 
contributions,  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to 
corrupt  election  practices,  and  tar  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  \m- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  RIBICOFP: 

8. 1795.  A  bill  to  exclude  any  hazardous 
substance  or  banned  hazardous  substance 
which  Is  unsolicited  from  Interstate  o<Mn- 
merce  and  United  States  mails;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RiBicorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.HOiLLINGS: 
S.  1796.  A   bin    to    Impose    quotas    on    the 
importation   of   certato   textUe    articles;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hollings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  im- 
der a  separate  heeding.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM3  of  Delaware  (for 
himself,  Mr.  MANsmcLD,  and  Mr. 
KucHXL) : 

8. 1797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See    the   remarks    of    Mr.    Whj-iams    of 
Delaware  when  he  introduced  the  above  blU. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON : 

8. 1798.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  mtroduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1799.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of  title 
88,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  funeral  and  burial 
expenses  of  certain  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BOGOS: 
S.  1800.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  equalize  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  payable  to  vet- 
erans of  peacetime  and  wartime  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bocas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTT: 
8. 1801.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chayya  B. 
Mhalunkar   and   Kanalakant   M.   Kamaskar; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 
S.  1802.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kan  Tang 
Zee,  Yu  Cheng  Hal.  and  Yu  Hlng  Wha;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kenni3)y    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 

Moss)  : 

S.  1803.   A  bill   to   strengthen  the  Federal 

Cigarette  Labeling  and   Advertising  Act;    to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bni.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.DODD: 
S  1804.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Miss   Ul 


Soon  Lee;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'^^^'^^  By  Mr.  BREWSTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 
S  1805.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  authorize  assistance 
to  law  schools  for  tralnmg  programs  In  the 
conduct  of  criminal  cases  Involving  indigent 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  ,.„,,. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewstxr.  when  he 
mtroduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  hw«Jtng. ) 
ByMr.  PELL: 
S  1806  A  bin  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  a  modem  and  ef- 
ficient passenger  raU  transportation  service 
In  the  northeastern  seaboard  area  by  grant- 
ing the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to 
tt^  State  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  to  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  a  compact  to  create  their  own 
Northeastern  RaU  Authority,  and  by  guar- 
anteeing certam  loans  and  other  credit  to 
such  authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. ,        .  _  ,_ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  biU.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S  1807  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  inclusion  of 
Insurance  proceeds  for  destruction  or  damage 
to  crops  in  the  year  following  the  year  in 
which  the  damage  occurred;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON : 
S  J  Res.  85.  Jomt  resolution  to  authorl2a 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  com- 
prising the  first  full  week  in  October  of  each 
year  as  '•Spring  Garden  Planting  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maontjson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

EXPRESSION  OP  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aikin, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
BOGGS.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Ctjr- 
Tis  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr'.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  HATrmn, 
Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hbuska,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  MxmDT,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
123:>  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  certain  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits  shall  not  be  made 
subject  to  Federal  income  taxes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.t  ^__^__^_^ 

TO  REPRINT  PAMPHLET  ENTITLED 
■•REBELLION  IN  RUSSIA'S  EUROPE: 
FACT  AND  FICTION" 
Mr  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  124  > ;  which  waa 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

S  Res  124 
Resolied.  that  there  be  printed  ten  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Rebellion  In  Russia's  Europe:  Fact 
and  Fiction,"  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during 
the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session 


TO  REPRINT  HEARING  ENTITLED 
"COMMUNIST  EXPLOITATION  OF 
RELIGION" 

Mr.  EASTLAND  .submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  S  Res  125 1,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

S  Res  135 
Resolved,  that  there  be  printed  for  use  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  ten  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  hearing  en- 
titled "Communist  Exploitation  of  Religion." 
held  by  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second 
session. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REVISED  VERSION  OF  "TECH- 
NIQUES OP  SOVIET  PROPAGANDA" 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  S  Res.  1?6':  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

8.  Res,  126 

Reaotted,  that  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Techniques  of  Soviet  Propaganda."  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  revised  and  updated,  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document 

Sec.  2  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


EXCLUSION  OF  .\NY  HAZARDOUS 
SUBSTANCE  OR  BANNED  HAZARD- 
OUS SUBSTANCE  WHICH  IS  L'>fSO- 
UCITED  FROM  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr,  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
stop  the  flow  of  urisoUclted  dangerous 
products  in  the  U  S.  mall. 

Razor  blades  drugs,  chemicals,  and 
other  free  samples  have  be^'n  .sent 
through  the  mall  and  could,  m  the  hands 
of  children,  constitute  a  threat  to  their 
health  and  safety 

Several  of  my  constituents  have 
brought  to  my  att^'.ntion  product  promo- 
tional practices  that  are  hazards  m  the 
home. 

A  mother  in  Stamford.  Conn.,  reported 
receiving  in  the  mail  sample  razor  blades. 
They  were  contained  In  a  cardboard 
mailer  held  toeether  by  a  single  staple. 
This  woman  wrote 

I  have  two  ohKclren  and  the  oldest,  my 
d.tughter.  age  three  l.s  perfectly  capable  of 
opening  an  Item  of  this  kind.  She  Is  also  capa- 
ble of  un«.rappu.g  the  razor  blades  and  I 
leave  the  p«.i»^lble  results  to  your  iman?; nation. 
I  realize  It  Is  the  parents'  responsibility  to 
ki»ep  s'lth  Items  out  of  the  hands  of  children 
B  it  any  p.irent  can  tell  you  that  not  every 
condition  In  a  home  can  be  controlled  at  all 
timen. 


Another  mother — this  one  In  Glaston- 
bury*— told  of  receiving  a  sample  of  four 
children's  aspirin  tablets  in  the  mail  One 
of  her  children  is  aller'-;ic  to  aspirin  and 
reacts  violently  to  them 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  say  that  parents, 
not  their  children,  should  pick  up  the 
mail  But,  as  the  Stamford  mother 
pointed  out,  there  are  times  when  even 
the  best  made  plans  go  awry — and  an  en- 
terprising, curious  child  gets  ahold  of 
something  he  should  not. 

Moreover,  parents  have  enough  to 
worry  about  keeping  children  out  of  med- 
icine cabinets,  kitchen  utensils,  tool  kits 
and  the  like  Tlie  mails  should  not  pose 
another  threat 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record. 

The  bill  'S  1795'  Uj  exclude  any  haz- 
ardous substance  or  banned  hazardous 
substance  which  is  un.soliclted  from  in- 
terstate commerce  and  U  S  malls,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Ribicoff,  was  received 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record: 

S    1795 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
o/  Rep  e^entativex  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
I  15  use.  12631  is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  p.iragraph  as  follows 

"il)  The  Introduction  or  delivery  for  In- 
troduction Into  Interstate  commerce  or  the 
deposiung  In  the  United  States  malls,  of  anv 
hazardous  substance  or  banned  hazardous 
substance  which  was  not  solicited  by  the 
person  to  whom  such  substance  Is.  or  Is  to  be 
delivered" 


IMPOSE  QUOT.AS  ON  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  CERTAIN  TEXTILE 
ARTICLES 

Mr  HOLLINOS  Mr  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina where  75  percent  of  the  people 
working  in  industrial  jobs  are  working 
In  textile  or  te.xtile  related  industries.  I 
cannot  help  but  be  disturbed  over  re- 
ports of  substantial  tarlfT  reductions  on 
textiles  at  the  Kennedy  round  of  negoti- 
ations concluded  only  yesterday  at 
Geneva. 

It  would  appear,  Mr  President,  that 
our  representatives  have  granted  further 
reductions  at  a  time  when  imports  flood- 
ing into  this  country  are  already  causing 
a  serious  financial  problem  for  our  In- 
dustry and  threatening  substantia',  un- 
employment, layoffs,  short  shifts,  and  a 
loss  of  earning  power  for  thousands  of 
American.'!. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  our  ne- 
gotiators 'Aould  make  new  ag.^eements — 
granting  further  tarlfT  cuts  to  foreign 
Industries — when  the  agreements  we 
have  been  working  under  for  years  h.ave 
never  even  been  looked  at  seriously  The 
much  discussed  LT.\  which  is  supposed 
to  limit  cotton  textile  imports  to  5  per- 
cent of  what  it  was  the  preceding  year 
has  been  a  juke  In  1966  alone  these  im- 
ports were  up  39  percent  over  what  tliey 


were  in  1965.  Thirty-nine  percent.  Mr. 
President.  I  know  you  find  that  hard  to 
believe.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe.  Almost 
eight  times  what  they  were  supposed  to 
be  under  our  agreement. 

And  believe  it  or  not  this  product — 
cotton  textiles — is  better  off  than  the 
others — manmade  fibers  and  woolens. 
There  has  been  no  protection  at  all  for 
these  two.  Manmade  fiber  Imports  were 
increased  by  41  percent  In  1966  over 
1965.  Woolen  Imports  decreased  during 
this  period  by  some  3  percent  and  one 
might  think  well  that  Is  not  so  bad.  But, 
Mr  President,  if  you  look  a  little  further 
you  see  that  even  with  this  decrease  the 
total  square  yards  of  woolens  Imported 
into  the  United  States  from  low-wage 
foreign  countries  last  year  was  175  mil- 
Inn  square  yards. 

I  subrmt.  Mr.  President,  that  our  do- 
me.^tic  industrj-  cannot  sustain  such  un- 
fair competition.  And  so  what  happened 
at  Geneva  to  help  this  situation?  Noth- 
ing Nothing.  Mr.  President:  woolens  re- 
ceived no  help  whatsoever,  and  cotton 
and  manmade  fibers  protection  were 
cut  still  further 

What  does  all  this  mean? 

Well,  to  me  It  means  Americans  are 
losing  their  jobs.  Employment  In  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  this  country  dropped  In 
.•Kpr'.l  for  the  fifth  consecutive  month  It 
is  now  off  .some  15.000  jobs  over  what  It 
was  in  April  of  last  year.  Off.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  what  do  our  negotiators  do 
about  If  They  do  their  best  to  make 
certain  that  It  Is  off  even  more  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

If  we  have  lost  15,000  Jobs  in  1  year 
at  the  existing  tariff  rates  on  cotton  tex- 
tiles and  with  no  such  controls  on  man- 
made  fibers  and  woolens.  It  Is  impossible 
to  imagine  what  will  happen  now  that 
further  reductions  have  been  agreed  to. 

Just  how  much  of  a  burden  is  our  do- 
mestic textile  Industry  expected  to  bear? 
We  have  already  seen  foreign  textile 
producers  Inundate  our  market  They 
now  own  12  percent  of  our  cotton  mar- 
ket: 25  percent  of  our  woolen  market: 
and  over  50  percent  of  our  worsteds  mar- 
ket We  have  seen  a  steady  and  unre- 
lenting upward  trend  In  Imports  which 
threatens  to  seriously  damage  this  fifth 
largest  Industry  in  our  country.  Since 
1961.  the  year  before  passage  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  imports  of  textiles 
have  increased  threefold,  while  our  do- 
mestic production  has  grown  only  one- 
third.  In  1961,  Imports  of  all  textile  prod- 
ucts were  926  million  square  yards.  The 
current  rate  of  Imports,  based  on  the 
first  3  months  of  1967.  Is  an  astronomical 
2  8  billion  square  yards. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  trade  Is  for  one 
nation  to  help  another.  Mr.  President. 
That  simply  is  not  happening  where  the 
United  States  is  concerned — especially  in 
textiles 

Let  us  look  at  our  blsgest  competitor. 
Japan.  Today  that  nation  accounts  for 
23  percent  of  our  cotton  Imports.  56  per- 
cent of  the  manmade  fiber,  and  33  per- 
cent of  our  wool  imports.  These  Japanese 
ImpDrts  are  equivalent  to  53.705  Amer- 
ican jobs.  This  situation  has  developed  at 
?  time  when  we  were  supposed  to  have 
a  trade  program  which  would  provide 
for  orderly  and  reciprocal  trade.  But  our 
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trade  with  Japan  is,  as  with  most  coun- 
tries, a  one-way  street.  In  1966,  our  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  was  $319  million. 

Because  we  have  no  quantitive  con- 
trols over  manmade  fiber  imports,  and 
Japan  is  a  majo.'  producer  of  manmade 
fibers  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
apparel,  we  can  expect  this  situation  to 
become  worse  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy 
round.  We  will  find  that  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  will  be  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
new  tariff  schedules. 

The  solution.  Mr.  President,  lies  in 
quantitive  controls  of  textile  imports. 
There  is  no  realistic  alternative.  I  believe 
when  the  full  impact  of  what  has  been 
done  at  Geneva  is  made  public,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  such  limitations  on 
all  textiles — whether  it  be  cottons,  wool- 
ens, or  manmade  fibers — will  be  ap- 
parent. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  intro- 
duce for  consideration  and  proper  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  impose  such  quantitive 
limitations  on  textile  imports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1796)  to  impose  quotsis 
on  the  Importation  of  certain  textile  arti- 
cles, introduced  by  Mr.  Hollings,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  TO  AMEND  SECTION  4 
OF  THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  ACT 
OF   1956 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
I  Introduced  a  bill  'S.  3743)  to  "provide 
credit  facilities  for  the  use  of  fisher- 
men's cooperative  associations  through 
establishment  of  a  Bank  for  Fishermen's 
Cooperative  Associations,  and  for  other 
purposes  " 

At  the  time  of  Introduction  I  indi- 
cated that  this  bin  might  not  contain 
adequate  language  to  cover  the  particu- 
lar situation.  My  statement  at  that  time 
said: 

However,  it  is  put  forth  at  the  present  time 
to  stimulate  thinking  on  the  part  of  those 
who  will  be  concerned  with  such  legislation, 
especially  the  Executive  Departments  In- 
volved who  should  loolc  into  this  particular 
problem  .  .  .  and  respond  .  .  .  with  positive 
suggestions  to  improve  the  text. 

The  measure  being  Introduced  today 
incorporates  the  suggestions  made  since 
last  year.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  credit  facilities  for  the  use  of 
fishermen's  cooperative  associations  by 
amending  section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956. 

Fishermen's  cooperatives  need  depend- 
able credit  facilities.  Lack  of  such  facili- 
ties has  seriously  handicapped  these  or- 
ganizations in  their  efforts  to  assist  fish- 
ermen to  keep  their  income  at  a  level 
that  compares  favorably  with  the  aver- 
age individual  income  for  equivalent 
skilled  effort  in  other  areas  of  the  labor 
market.  Due  to  the  peculiar  non-profit- 
oriented  nature  of  co-ops  as  business  en- 
terprises, it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  secure  loans  through  conven- 
tional credit  sources.  Including  the  Small 
Business  Administration — SBA. 

Heretofore,  emphasis  In  section  4  of  the 


Pish  and  'Wildlife  Act  of  1956  has  been 
placed  on  vessel  financing  with  scant  at- 
tention given  to  the  many  other  capital 
requirements  of  the  fishery  producer, 
processor,  and  distributor.  The  present 
provisions  of  the  fisheries  loan  fund  reg- 
ulations are  of  only  very  limited  value  in 
assisting  the  financial  operation  of  fish- 
ery cooperatives.  Thus,  while  it  is  possi- 
ble for  fishery  cooperatives  to  qualify 
as  loan  applicants,  those  who  borrow 
from  the  fund  can  use  the  money  for 
only  that  part  of  their  activities  which 
relate  to  vessel  operations.  The  present 
fisheries  loan  program  under  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  does  not  provide 
funds  for  use  in  activities  generally  con- 
sidered as  "marketing,"  which  is  the  pri- 
mary function  of  cooperatives.  However, 
the  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
loan  funds  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  other  purposes,  by  establishing  a  sep- 
arate revolving  fund  specifically  for  use 
in  making  loans  to  fishery  cooperatives. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  over 
100  fishery  cooperative  associations  with 
over  10,000  members.  They  directly  and 
indirectly  accoimt  for  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  the  total  dollar  volume  of  fish  and 
shellfish  produced  each  year.  Besides 
processing  and  marketing  the  catches  of 
fishermen,  they  handle  at  substantial 
savings  the  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other  items  used  by  fishermen  in  their 
operations.  There  are  also  a  few  groups 
which  imderwrite  their  own  marine  In- 
surance. Fishery  cooperatives  are  found 
in  all  important  producing  segments  of 
our  domestic  fishing  industry.  They  op- 
erate in  our  lobster,  groimdfish,  scallop, 
clam,  shrimp,  tuna,  and  salmon  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  in  many  other  segments. 
They  may  be  found  in  coastal  areas  from 
Maine  to  Alaska,  as  well  as  in  many  in- 
land areas. 

A  cooperative  is  much  the  same  as  any 
other  business;  it  cannot  rely  solely  on 
capital  funds  raised  from  its  member- 
ship. Seasonal  peak  deliveries  of  fish 
create  excessive  strains  on  its  credit 
structure.  A  cooperative  may  want  to 
borrow  a  portion  of  the  money  needed 
for  buildings,  equipment,  payrolls,  sup- 
plies, et  cetera,  from  outside  sources.  A 
cooperative  of  primary  producers — as  a 
fishery  cooperative — frequently  finds  it- 
self in  an  unfavorable  position  when  it 
comes  to  securing  a  loan,  just  as  many 
other  small-  or  medium-sized  business 
enterprises  do  who  must  compete  in  mar- 
kets characterized  by  a  high  risk  element. 
Private  lending  institutions  are  more 
often  than  not  reluctant  to  grant  loans 
to  fishery  cooperatives  even  at  interest 
rates  above  the  norm. 

Generally,  these  public  and  private 
lenders  refuse  to  make  loans  to  coopera- 
tives simply  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand Uiese  types  of  business  enterprise 
nor  the  principles  and  spirit  under  which 
they  function.  As  a  result,  members  of 
fishery  cooperatives  have  often  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  supply  houses,  dealers, 
and  canners  to  make  cash  trip  advances 
or  give  them  credit  for  essential  sup- 
plies. Thus,  these  methods  which  co- 
operatives have  been  forced  to  use  have 
often  stripped  them  of  much  of  their  in- 
dependent price  bargaining  power  when 
disposing  of  their  catch,  due  to  the  strong 


obligation  they  have  to  these  dealers  and 
canners.  There  is  httle  doubt  that  this 
type  of  financing  for  cooperatives  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  absence  of  ade- 
quate credit  facilities  and  the  conditions 
resulting  from  this  inadequacy  presents 
a  strong  case  in  favor  of  providing  a  pub- 
lic credit  source  suited  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  fishery  cooperatives.  The 
procedure,  as  proposed  for  amending  an 
existing  law.  would  accomplish  this  end. 
F\irther.  the  providing  of  credit  facilities 
In  this  manner  would  permit  full  use  of 
an  already  successfully  established  pro- 
gram and  would  reduce  cost  and  promote 
efficient  handling  of  loan  applications. 

Fishery  cooperatives  materially  con- 
tribute toward  the  promotion  of  effective 
merchandising  of  fish  and  shellfish  in 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  Their 
continued  prosperity  and  viability  de- 
pends on  their  ability  to  secure  credit 
at  reasonable  interest  rates.  The  estab- 
lishment of  credit  facilities  for  the  use 
of  fishermen's  cooperative  associations 
will  assist  in  bringing  about  a  stable  and 
balanced  fiow  of  fishery  products  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce.  Main- 
taining the  economic  health  of  fisher- 
nien's  cooperative  associations  will  aid  in 
preventing  excessive  fluctuations  or  de- 
pressions in  prices,  thus  promoting  the 
effective  merchandising  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  is  a  substantial  revision  of  the 
legislation  introduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. It  will,  though,  serve  to  aid  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  faced  by  our  struggling 
fishermen's  cooperatives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1798)  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  be  known  as  the  "National  Flood 
Insurance  Act." 

For  years,  the  Congress  has  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  insurance  against 
damage  caused  by  fioods  for  which  there 
Is  no  commercial  insurance  available. 
The  problem  has  received  considerable 
study  and  in  the  84th  Congress  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956 — Public 
Law-  84-1016 — was  enacted.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  act  was  never  funded  by  the 
Congress  and  it  remains  inoperative. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
sidered legislation  to  authorize  a  study 
of  methods  of  helping  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  victims  of  future  fiood 
disasters  and  the  Senate  on  January  28, 
1965,  approved  the  bill  by  voice  vote. 
The  bill,  S.  408,  was  referred  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  reported 
it  on  July  21,  1965.  Although  it  was  placed 
on  the  Union  Calendar  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  no  further  action  was 
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Uken  on  It  and  It  died  with  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  89th  Congress. 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners has  considered  and  approved 
proposed  legUlation  to  fill  the  very  real 
need  which  is  so  evident  In  the  field  of 
flood  Insurance  The  bill  which  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  and  I  Intro- 
duce today  is  the  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  subconxmlttee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners. 

Essentially,  the  bUl  provides  a  two- 
pronged  approach  to  the  flood  insurance 
problem.  It  provides,  first,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  US 
Ciovernment.  and  :t  provides,  second,  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  have 
Joint  responsibihty  for  the  operation  of 
the  flood  insurance  program 

The  object  and  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Corporation  is  to  sup- 
plement, aussist,  and  encourage  private 
Insurers  In  setting  up  a  flood  insurance 
program  and  not  to  compete  with  them 
The  Corp^-iration.  under  the  terms  of  this 
proposal,  is  to  be  managed  by  a  board 
of  directors,  the  chairman  of  which  shall 
be  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Four 
additional  directors  will  serve  staggered 
terms  of  8  years  for  continuity  of  man- 
agement. 

The  Corporation  Is  to  have  a  capital 
of  $150,000,000  subscribed  for  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  it  Is  author- 
ized to  borrow  a  further  $500,000,000 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be- 
ing authorized  to  lend  such  an  amount 

The  Corporation  may  guarantee  and 
reinsure  contracts  of  insurance  written 
by  private  insurance  companies,  and  It 
may  employ  prlvaie  Insurers,  agents, 
brokers,  and  adjusters  in  the  issuance  of 
policies  and  the  servicing  or  adjusting  of 
claims  under  such  policies. 

Initially,  such  insurance  is  to  apply 
only  to  dwelliniis  of  four  families  or  less. 
but  later,  If  Congress  wished,  it  can  be 
extended  to  cover  contents. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  contracts 
may  not  be  guaranteed  or  reinsured  if 
coverage  Is  available  from  other  sources 
at  an  economically  feasible  premium  rate 
Such  contracts  which  are  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  bill  are 
required  to  have  a  deductible  feature  ap- 
plicable to  the  property  owner 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  through  the  Cor- 
poration and  In  cooperation  with  private 
Insurers  Is 

Authonzed  and  directed  to  provide  a 
flood  Insurance  pro^rram  in  the  United 
States ; 

Authorized  to  pay  as  a  subsidy  on  be- 
half of  the  Insured  property  owner  the 
difference  between  an  economically  fea- 
sible premium  rate  and  that  which  would 
be  actuarially  necessary  in  areas  of  .spe- 
cial flood  hazard; 

Authorized  to  cooperate  with  State  and 
local  authoritlps  to  assist  them  m  ac- 
quiring properties  In  flood  ri.sk  areas  to 
restrict  or  to  convert  those  areas  to  other 
uses,  such  as  recreation; 


Directed  to  use  the  maximum  extent 
practical,  the  facilities  and  services  of 
private  Insurers,  agents,  brokers,  and 
adjusters  and  may  use  the  services  of 
other  experts  in  the  insurance  field  such 
as  rating  organizations; 

Given  Che  authority  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  donation— other  thtin  by 
eminent  domain — certain  properties  In 
order  to  remove  them  from  flood  risk 
areas. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  undertake 
to  Identify  all  flood  plain  areas  and  to 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  such  informa- 
tion 

Mr  President,  we  offer  this  bill  not 
with  the  thought  or  claim  that  It  Is  the 
only  or  the  complete  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem which  has  faced  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  for  .so  many  years.  Rather,  we 
offer  it  with  the  t)ellef  that  It  represents 
another  approach  to  finding  a  workable 
.solution,  one  which  I  would  hope  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
will  seriously  consider  and  Improve  upon 
wherever  possible 

ThLs  is  clearly  an  area  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  appropriately 
act  We  have  seen  too  many  cases  In 
recent  years  where  raging  floods  have 
Inflicted  tremendous  losses  on  IndlvidusU 
property  owners  who  are  unable  to  in- 
sure their  property  against  such  ravages 
simply  becau.se  insurance  is  not  available. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
no  longer  avoid  acting  in  this  area  and. 
as  I  stated  earlier,  while  I  do  not  claim 
that  this  bin  is  necessarily  perfect,  it  does 
represent  a  good  starting  point. 

Mr  President,  on  t)ehalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  i  Mr  M.'KNSfieldI.  and 
myself.  I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  179")  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional protiram  of  flood  insurance,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wn,LiAMS  of  Delaware  <for 
him.se!f  and  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Conxmittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  to  bf 
a  cospon.sor  of  the  bill  which  has  just 
been  presented  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  For  the  past  3  or  4 
years,  ever  since  the  floods  that  affected 
the  Sun  River  and  the  Flathead  River 
area  of  Montana,  and  before  that  when 
other  catastrophes  of  nature  affected 
other  parts  of  the  countiT.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  I  have  been  discu.ss- 
ing  ways  and  means  of  meeting  this  prob- 
lem, over  which  man  has  little  or  no 
control. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  this  l.s 
not  a  perfect  bill,  but  It  is  a  first  step. 
I  would  welcome  constructive  meaningful 
chansie  or  modification  to  it.  But  this  bill 
is  a  start  in  the  right  direction;  it  covers 
situations  .such  as  those  which  occurred 
this  spring  in  my  own  State  of  Montana 
I  refer  to  the  deep  .snow  i>iitk  in  Glacier 
Park  along  the  high  line  In  my  State, 
and  the  recent  snows  which  have  been 


quite  heavT,  up  to  45  inches,  in  tliat  area. 
creating  the  possibility  of  floods  along 
the  Sun  and  Flathead  Rivers,  over  which 
man  has  no  control,  despite  all  his  efforts. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  introducing  the  bill. 
As  I  said,  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  with  him,  and  along  with  him,  I  hope 
that  the  committee  very  shortly  will  give 
attention  to  this  most  serious  matter, 
which  has  needed  attention  and  consid- 
eration for  some  years  past. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  comments.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  in  my  remarks,  in 
1956.  Congress  did  approve  a  somewhat 
similar  bill  based  on  the  premise  that  It 
would  be  applicable  in  a  State  after  that 
State  had  agreed  to  put  up  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  cost  and  match  it  with  the 
Federal  Government.  I  supported  that 
proposal  and  thought  It  would  be  the 
answer.  Later,  however,  we  ran  into  the 
problem  that  States  were  afraid  to  Im- 
plement this  legislation  for  fear  of  a 
catastrophe  of  major  importamce  which 
could  bankrupt  the  individual  State.  It 
has  been  recognized  by  most  all  who  sup- 
ported that  proposal  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem which  can  be  dealt  with  only  at  the 
national  level,  that  It  cannot  work  on  a 
State  basis. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  pointed  out,  that  In 
recent  years,  particularly  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  we  have  been  trying  to  work 
out  a  formula  whereby  we  could  at  least 
Initiate  a  start  In  this  direction.  I  think 
that  we  have  a  workable  proposal  which 
merits  the  consideration  of  Congress.  It 
is  being  presented,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  so  ably  stated,  not  with  the 
suggestion  that  It  is  the  perfect  answer 
to  the  problem,  but  It  Is  one  which.  If 
we  start  working  together,  we  can  prob- 
ably perfect  a  little  more. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  quick 
action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Kuchel]  has  asked  that 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


HONOR  THE  FALLEN  HEROES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  from  our 
earliest  days  the  veterans  of  this  Nation 
have  given  of  them,selves  to  defending 
and  preserving  the  freedom  all  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  today.  In  a  distant  land, 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  again 
risk  and  give  their  lives  for  that  free- 
dom and  for  a  Just  and  decent  world. 
Too  often,  we  tend  to  forget  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  fighting  and  dying  in 
the  fields  and  mountains  of  Vietnam. 

Last  week,  the  Defense  Department 
released  the  distressing  tabulation  of 
American  war  dead — 7.826  servicemen 
killed  In  action.  The  heaviest  losses  were 
suffered  by  my  own  State  of  California 
where  683  young  Americans  were  listed 
among  the  dead.  Even  as  I  speak  today, 
the  bodies  of  American  soldiers  are  re- 
turning to  their  homeland  and  to  their 
final  resting  places  throughout  America. 

There  Is  little  this  Nation  can  do  to 
fully  repay  these  brave  men  for  the  sac- 


rifice they  have  made  for  their  country 
and  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In  the 
world.  But  we  can,  in  the  very  least,  be- 
stow upon  them  in  death  some  measure 
of  respect  and  honor  which  they  so 
courageously  earned  in  life.  It  Is  Ameri- 
ca's responsibility  to  see  that  her  war 
dead  are  not  forgotten  in  "Potter's 
Field."  but  are  given  the  dignity  of  a 
decent  burial.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
a  national  disgrace.  And  yet,  the  Govern- 
ment's FKjlicy  on  national  cemeteries, 
coupled  with  the  meager  burial  allow- 
ance now  provided  veterans,  have  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  fallen  American 
veteran  a  "forgotten  man." 

For  over  6  years,  the  administration 
has  opened  further  expansion  of  the 
depleting  national  cemetery  system.  It 
has  further  opposed  the  enlargement  of 
the  present  facilities  or  the  establish- 
ment of  new  ones.  I  have,  in  the  past, 
Introduced  a  number  of  proposals  to 
provide  for  additional  national  ceme- 
teries in  the  State  of  California,  but  the 
administration  has  consistently  opposed 
each  proposal. 

It  is  a  shocking  fact  that  of  the  98 
national  cemeteries  In  existence.  24  are 
completely  filled  and  64  have  but  "some 
space"  remaining.  The  seriousness  of  the 
picture  is  brought  Into  even  sharper  focus 
when  we  realize  that  of  the  four  ceme- 
teries which  accounted  for  more  than  57 
percent  of  all  burials  in  national  ceme- 
teries in  fiscal  1965.  one — Port  Rosecrans. 
Calif. — is  closed,  another — Golden  Gate, 
Calif. — will  close  soon,  a  third — Long 
Island.  N.Y.— will  close  by  1975  and  the 
fourth — Arlington — has  been  drastically 
restricted.  The  recent  announcement 
concerning  the  limitations  on  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  was  particularly  dis- 
tressing to  me.  I  see  little  Justification  In 
permitting  certain  VIP's  to  be  buried  at 
Arlington  when  many  more  distinguished 
veterans  will  be  barred. 

Twenty-one  States  now  are  without  a 
national  cemetery  or  without  one  con- 
taining available  grave  space.  California, 
with  more  veterans  than  any  other  State, 
■will  be  added  to  this  growing  list  by  the 
end  of  1967.  As  more  and  more  States  and 
areas  become  deprived  of  an  active  na- 
tional cemetery,  the  greater  will  become 
the  pressure  for  a  reversal  of  the  execu- 
tive branch's  position  on  national 
cemeteries. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  continue 
the  battle  to  provide  for  a  realistic  na- 
tional cemeterj'  system.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  It  Ls  equally  Important  to  pro- 
vide for  those  veterans  who  must  be 
burled  elsewhere. 

The  families  of  only  one  out  of  four 
deceased  servicemen  returning  from 
Vietnam  choose  burial  In  the  increas- 
ingly crowded  national  cemeteries.  On 
a  national  basis,  only  12  percent  of  all 
eligible  \eterans  who  die  each  year  are 
being  buried  In  a  national  cemetery.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  Nation's 
veterans  are  being  buried  in  private 
cemeteries  at  the  family's  personal  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  ceme- 
tery legislation  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. That  legislation  has  never  been 
passed.  Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  seek  to  increase  the  allow- 


ances now  available  through  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  burial  in  private 
cemeteries  and  for  the  purchase  of  a 
burial  lot. 

In  order  to  assist  families  of  veterans 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  funeral  and 
burial,  the  Veterans'  Administration  now 
provides  a  meager  burial  allowance  of 
$250.  This  amount  Is  totally  inadequate 
in  providing  for  a  decent  funeral  and  a 
dignified  burial.  Oftentimes  the  family 
is  forced  to  choose  a  cheap  and  undig- 
nified gravesite  in  order  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral  itself.  No  family, 
least  of  all  that  of  an  American  veter- 
an, should  have  to  make  that  choice. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  would 
set  aside  a  certain  amount — $100 — for 
purchase  of  a  burial  site  and  would  fur- 
ther increase  the  amount  now  provided 
for  other  expenses  from  $250  to  $300. 
This  would  provide  a  total  of  $400  as  a 
burial  allowance.  That  is  little  enough. 
I  believe  it  Is  a  forward  step  in  honoring 
fallen  American  heroes. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1799)  to  amend  chapter 
23  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  authorized  for  funeral 
and  burial  expenses  of  certain  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KucHEL,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1799 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  902  (a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$250"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'•$300." 

(b)  Section  902  (a)  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"Under  such  rules  and  regrulatlons  as  he  shall 
prescribe  and  having  due  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances In  each  case,  the  Administrator 
may  expend  not  more  than  $100  to  help 
meet  the  expense  of  providing  a  suitable 
burial  site  for  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
veteran,  such  amount  to  be  tn  addition  to 
any  amount  paid  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence." 

Sec.  2.  Section  903  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(not  to 
exceed  $250)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(not  to  exceed  $400,  Including  any  amount 
expended  by  the  Administrator  under  the 
second  sentence  of  section  902(a))". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  In  the 
case  of  eligible  veterans  who  die  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


VETERAN  PEACETIME  COMPENSA- 
TION RATES  FOR  SERVICE- 
CONNECTED  DISABHJTIES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
perhaps  no  greater  privilege  given  to  any 
person  than  the  privilege  to  serve  his 
coimtry.    This   privilege   of   service    is 


offered  in  a  variety  of  ways  just  as  the 
commensurate  service  may  be  rendered 
in  various  ways.  But,  no  country  is  better 
served  than  by  those  who  take  on  their 
country's  mllitai-y  vmiform  and  bear  the 
dangers  to  life  and  limb  inherent  in  this 
act.  Many  sustain  injury  or  sickness  as 
a  result  of  their  devoted  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  on  behalf  of  these 
magnificent  men  and  their  loved  ones 
that  this  coimtry  has  historically  rec- 
ognized their  noble  sacrifices  and  has 
attempted  to  compensate  them  for  their 
loss  because  of  injury  or  sickness  while 
In  service. 

To  achieve  this  aim.  a  compensation 
program  w£is  established  for  veterans 
who  suffered  illness  or  injuries  in  service 
and  whose  service-connected  disabilities 
impair  their  ability  to  earn  a  living  in 
civUian  life.  Under  this  program,  an  hon- 
orably discharged,  disabled  veteran  can 
receive  a  monthly  payment  up  to  $300 
based  on  the  severity  of  his  impairment. 
Monthly  pasTnents  vary  according  to 
different  ratings  ranging  from  a  rating 
of  10  percent  to  one  of  total  disability — 
these  ratings  are  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  specified  medical  standards. 

The  importance  of  this  program  is  re- 
flected in  the  number  of  veterans  and 
the  total  amount  of  payments  involved. 
In  fiscal  year  1966,  $1.8  billion  in  dis- 
ability compensation  was  paid  to  more 
than    1,993,000    veterans.    It    is   to    the 
credit  of  this  Nation  and  its  people  that 
we  have  seen  fit  to  provide  for  those,  who 
because  of  military  service  to  their  coun- 
try are  less  able  to  make  their  economic 
way.  But,  there  is  an  arbitrary  determi- 
nation in  the  present-day  compensation 
program  which  I  feel  is  hard  to  Justify 
and  should  be  eliminated — namely,  that 
those  fine  veterans  who  were  injured  in 
service  during  peacetime,  even  though 
they  may  be  as  severely  disabled  as  a 
veteran    injured    during    wartime,    are 
forced  to  receive  less  compensation  pay- 
ments than  the  wartime  veteran.  Pres- 
ently, a  peacetime  veteran,  equally  dis- 
abled as  a  wtirtime  veteran,  receives  only 
80    percent    of    monthly    compensation 
rates,  which  range  from  $21  for  a   10- 
percent  disability  to  $300  for  total  dis- 
ability. Thus,  a  peacetime  veteran,  rated 
as  totally  disabled  because  of  a  service- 
connected  injury,  would  receive  only  $240 
a  month  and  is  denied  a  full  benefit  pay- 
ment. Yet,  because  of  his  injury,  he  is 
just  as  impaired  in  earning  a  living  and 
providing  food  and  clothing  for  himself 
and  his  family  as  Is  the  veteran  injured 
during  wartime.  How  he  can  do  with  less, 
when  he  has  the  same  economic  impair- 
ment, is  a  question  that  does  not  receive 
a  very  good  answer.  I  agree  that  vet- 
erans serving  in  wartime  should  be  ac- 
corded certain  preferential  treatment  in 
some  veterans  programs  in  recognition 
of  the  greater  risks  which  they  face. 
However,  where  two  veterans  have  the 
same  injury  with  the  same  degree  of  im- 
pairment, and  the  disabilities  resulted 
from  service  to  their  coimtry,  it  is  harsh 
to  favor  one  over  the  other;  to  give  one 
of  them  full  benefits  merely  because  his 
injury  was  sustained  at  a  different  time 
than  the  injury  of  his  fellow  service- 
man. This  disparity  becomes  quite  clear 
when  one  realizes,  for  example,  that  the 
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veteran  who  on  January  31,  1955,  was 
severely  disabled  In  basic  training  and 
lost  an  arm  would  receive  the  full  com- 
pensation benefits  for  that  Injury  but 
the  veteran  sustaining  the  exact  injury 
in  the  same  manner  the  foUowmg  day 
would  receive  20  percent  less  than  his 
fellow  comrade. 

To  correct  this  inequity.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  equalize  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
peacetime  and  wartime  service.  In  effect. 
my  bill  removes  the  different  treatment 
accorded  service  disabilities  occurring 
during  peacetime  and  recognizes  the  fact 
that  a  veteran  who  has  lost  his  sight  or 
limb  becau.se  of  service  suffers  the  same 
terrible  burden,  regardless  of  where  or 
when  this  tragedy  occurred  Thus,  the 
full  100-percent  rate  would  be  paid  to 
a  veteran  whether  his  inservice  injury 
was  sustained  on  battleground  or  peace- 
ful soil;  wliether  he  was  stricken  with 
fever  in  the  steaming  jungles  of  Burma 
or  In  the  swamplands  of  southeastern 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  seek  is  not  new. 
The  general  pension  law  enacted  m  1862. 
made  no  distinction  between  service  in 
war  or  peacetime  for  the  purposes  of 
compensation.  This  equiuble  treatment 
continued  for  some  50  years  until  the 
First  World  War  when  the  difference  m 
payment  for  wartime  disabilities  was 
started.  I  merely  wish  to  reinstate  the 
equitable  treatment  recognized  over  a 
century  ago 

In  1956,  Congress  initiated  the  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  program,  a  major 
change  In  veterans'  service-connected 
benefits  for  surviving  widows,  children 
and  parents.  No  distinction  in  rates  pay- 
able in  the  Die  program  was  made  be- 
tween peacetime  and  wartime  service— 
and  that  remains  true  today  for  that 
program. 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  prece- 
dents for  equalizing  compensation  rates. 
I  am  advised  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  recomme  .ded  enactment 
of  legislation  along  the  I'nes  of  my  pro- 
posal, and  is  in  favor  of  eliminating  the 
present  discriminator?  treatment  The 
VA  has  estimated  that  my  proposal  will 
benefit  appro.ximately  179.000  cases  in 
the  first  year  at  a  cost  of  $37.8  million — 
a  small  amount  In  comparison  to  the 
sacrifices  that  these  disabled  men  and 
women  have  made — sacrifices  stemming 
directly  from  their  military  service- 
sacrifices  which  have  kept  us  safe  and 
secure;  sacrifices  which  now  receive  a 
discount  payment,  not  a  full  benefit 

Mr.  President,  where  the  los.s  of  a 
man's  sight  or  a  limb  is  involved,  war- 
time or  peacetime  should  be  of  little  con- 
cern. Pain  does  not  recognize  a  distinc- 
tion nor  does  economic  incapacity  allow 
for  any  such  di.^tinction  Congress  should 
not  continue  it 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  bill  'S.  1800'  to  amend  chapter  11 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  equalize 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation  pay- 
able to  veterans  of  peacetime  and  war- 
time service,  introduced  by  Mr.  Boocs, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  un  Finance 


INTRODUCllON  OF  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  CIGARETTE  LABELING 
AND  ADVERTISING  ACT 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Moss,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  will 
strengthen  the  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertismg  Act  of  1965.  by  requiring  that 
all  cigarette  packages  and  advertise- 
ments disclose  the  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent of  each  cigarette  as  measured  by  a 
standard  test.  This  bill  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation which  I  mtroduccd  late  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice issued  a  report  prepared  by  the 
National  Center  fur  Health  Statistics 
entitled"'Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health 
Characteristics. ■■  The  findings  of  this 
report  were  based  on  a  massive  survey 
of  about  134.000  persons  in  approxi- 
mately 42.000  households  It  found  that 
both  male  and  female  cigarette  smokers 
reported  a  higher  incidence  of  chronic 
conditions — bronchitis,  emphysema,  si- 
nusitis, heart  condition,  and  peptic 
ulcer — than  did  persons  who  liad  never 
smoked,  thereby  substantiating;  similar 
findings  made  in  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  3  years  earlier  In  addition,  how- 
ever. It  stated: 

There  Is  a  marked  Increase  In  the  prev- 
alence of  chronic  conditions  as  the  nunjber 
of  cigarettes  smoked  per  day  Increases  For 
example,  of  the  males  who  smoked  a  half 
pack  or  less  at  their  heaviest  amount,  49  5 
percent  reported  one  or  more  chronic  condi- 
tions while  72.1  percent  of  those  who  smoked 
over  two  packs  a  day  had  one  or  more  chronic 
condition's  which  is  35  percent  higher  than 
the  percentage  for  the  never  smokers  There 
!.'5  a  similar  increaee  In  the  percent  of  females 
with  chronic  conditions  as  the  heaviest 
smoking  amount  increases  with  57  1  percent 
of  the  light  smokers  and  85  3  percent  of  the 
heaviest  smokers  reporting  one  or  more 
chronic  conditions.  Tlius,  the  number  of 
cigarettes  smoked  appears  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  relationship  between  cigarette 
smoklnt;  and  health,  with  the  strongest  re- 
lationship among  the  heaviest  smokers 

It  specifically  fovmd,  for  example,  that 
one  pack  a  day  cigarette  smokers  re- 
ported about  the  same  incidence  of 
heart  ailments  as  "never  smokers.  "  while 
those  who  smoked  over  two  packs  a  day 
had  a  70-percent  higher  rate  of  heart 
conditions  than  the    "never  .smokers.  " 

The  results  of  this  study  are  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  proponents  of  tar  and 
nicotine  disclosure  Last  June,  a  group 
of  14  prominent  scientific  investigators 
met  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  review  medical  knowl- 
edge on  the  significance  of  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarettes.  .At  the 
conclusion  of  its  meeting,  that  group 
unanimously  adopted  the  resolution 

The  preponderance  of  scientific  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  the  lower  the  "tar" 
and  nicotine  content  of  cigarette  smoke,  the 
less  harmful  are  the  effects 

If  that  group  has  properly  identified 
tar  and  nicotine  as  harmful  substances 
in  cigarette  smoke — and  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Incidentally,  expects  to  re- 
view this  finding  closely^then  the  health 
effects  of  decreasing  a  smoker's  Intake  of 
tar   and    nicotine    from   each    cigarette 


would  be  comparable  to  his  smoking  a 
reduced  number  of  cigarettes.  As  the 
Public  Health  Service  study  indicates, 
such  a  change  in  smoking  habits  would 
greatly  increase  the  likelihood  of  his  liv- 
ing a  life  free  from  chronic  Illness. 

Although  unquestionably  the  best  solu- 
tion to  the  health  hazard  In  smoking  Is 
to  stop,  or  better  still,  to  never  start;  for 
many  people  this  Is  not  a  realistic  solu- 
tion. Studies  conducted  in  Britan  as  pan 
of  a  special  national  survey  indicate  that 
there  is  a  sizable  group  of  smokers  who 
have  become  so  habituated  to  cigarettes 
that  they  would  never  voluntarily  give 
the  habit  up.  Similarly,  American  re- 
searchers, such  as  Daniel  Rosenblatt  of 
the  Cambridge  Center  for  Research  in 
the  Behavioral  Sciences,  who  have  con- 
ducted antismoking  clinics,  find  that 
there  is  a  substantial  group  of  heax-y 
smokers  who  for  reasons  of  taste,  pleas- 
ure, or  release  of  tension  would  not 
abandon  smoking  regardless  of  the 
health  dangers  associated  with  it.  If  one 
accepts  that  a  larre  number  of  smokers 
will  not  respond  to  antismoking  cam- 
paigns, they  nevertheless  may  be  helped 
considerably  if  they  can  be  Induced  to 
switch  to  a  low  tar  and  nicotine 
cigarette. 

Are  smokers  interested  in  making  .such 
a  change  in  their  smoking  habits?  The 
answer,  I  believe,  is  a  resounding  "yes." 
Fifteen  years  ago.  the  filter  cigarette  was 
merely  a  novelty  item.  Paralleling  the 
steadily  increasing  publicity  which 
graphically  describes  the  results  of  each 
successive  research  report  relating  a 
higher  incidence  of  serious  respiratory, 
heart,  and  other  disease  with  cigarette 
smoking,  however  came  a  drastic  shift 
in  the  smoking  habits  of  the  American 
public.  Filter  cigarettes  gradually  in- 
creased their  share  of  the  market  until 
today  they  represent  nearly  70  percent 
of  ail  cigarette  sales — an  increase  of  more 
than  fiftyfold  in  15  years.  This  indicates 
to  me  that  consciously  or  unconsciously 
the  average  smoker  is  turning  to  the  fil- 
ter cigarette  in  the  hope  that  filtration 
will  provide  some  measure  of  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  smoking. 

This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  those 
smokers  who  desire  to  make  a  meaning- 
ful change  in  their  smoking  habits  to  do 
so  But  many  smokers  who  now  switch 
to  filter  cigarettes  may  only  be  deceiving 
themselves.  Studies  indicate  an  extremely 
wide  variation  in  the  effectiveness  of  dif- 
ferent filtration  systems.  Although  all  of 
the  cigarettes  which  are  lowest  in  tar 
and  nicotine  are  filters,  so  are  several  of 
the  highest.  In  one  or  two  cases,  the  filter 
cigarette  actually  contains  more  tar  and 
nicotine  than  its  similarly  labeled,  non- 
filtered,  counterpart. 

Tar  and  nicotine  disclosure  will  readily 
provide  the  information  which  a  health- 
conscious  smoker  needs  in  choosing  the 
dosage  of  his  "poison."  Earlier  this  week, 
the  Fedeml  Trade  Commission  took  the 
first  step  toward  regularly  providing  this 
information  by  oflQcially  opening  its  spe- 
cial laboratory  which  will  test  the  tar 
and  nicotine  content  of  cigarettes. 
At  our  suggestion,  they  have  agreed  to 
transmit  quarterly  reports  to  Congress 
through  the  Commerce  Committee. 
.Soon  we  should  receive  the  first  of  these 
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reports  comparing  the  quantity  of  tar 
and  nicotine  contained  in  the  different 
brands  of  cigarettes,  and  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  give  these  reports  very  wide  ex- 
posure. This  is  only  a  partial  solution, 
however.  The  most  meaningful  step  we 
can  take  will  be  to  provide  this  impor- 
tant information  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer— on  the  cigarette  package  he  buys 
and  through  the  cigarette  advertisement 
he  hears  or  watches. 

Thus  far  in  my  remarks  I  have  con- 
centrated on  the  importance  to  the  in- 
dividual smoker  of  widely  publicizing 
the  vital  characteristics  of  each  brand  of 
cigarette.  Why  is  it  also  important  to  us 
that  he  switch  to  a  brand  which  is  lower 
In  tar  and  nicotine? 

First,  it  is  important  in  economic 
terms.  Extrapolating  from  Its  recent  re- 
port on  "Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health 
Characteristics,"  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice found: 

First.  Seventy-seven  million  workdays 
were  lost  In  the  year  1964-65  because  of 
the  higher  rate  of  illness  which  exists 
among  persons  who  have  smoked  as 
compared  to  those  who  never  smoked. 
This  is  19  percent  of  the  entire  annual 
work  loss  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Members  of  the  Nation's  labor 
force  who  smoked  cigarettes  spend  over 
a  thud  again  as  much  time  away  from 
their  jobs  because  of  illness  as  persons 
who  have  never  smoked. 

Third.  Eighty-eight  million  or  10  per- 
cent of  all  days  spent  sick  In  bed,  either 
at  home  or  in  a  hospital,  were  excess 
days  lost  because  of  the  higher  rate  of 
illness  existing  among  persons  who  have 
ever  smoked. 

These  are  startling  figures,  especially 
when  they  are  coupled  with  estimates 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Horn  that  as  many  as 
300,000  people  may  die  prematurely  each 
year  because  they  have  smoked  ciga- 
rettes. 

What  Is  the  annual  loss  in  productive 
output  caused  by  premature  death  or 
excessive  illness?  What  is  the  cost  for 
medical  treatment  required  and  in 
health  benefits  paid  out  as  the  result  of 
smoking  induced  illness?  Unfortunately, 
no  accurate  figures  are  available  to  us. 
On  the  limited  question  of  the  economic 
cost  of  days  lost  through  excessive  ill- 
ness, however.  Industry's  salary  loss, 
alone — in  other  words,  the  minimum 
loss — would  exceed  $3  billion. 

Second,  legislation  which  might  help 
induce  a  smoker  to  switch  to  a  safer  ciga- 
rette Is  also  important  to  us  in  himian 
terms.  How  can  one  estimate  the  cost 
to  a  family  in  which  a  father  or  mother 
is  imable  to  work,  is  hospitalized,  or  has 
prematurely  died?  I  would  not  care  even 
to  attempt  an  approximation,  but  per- 
haps I  can  convey  some  sense  of  this 
personal  tragedy  by  reading  a  short  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  a  woman  in 

Pennsylvania. 

November  7,  1966. 

Deae  Senator  Magncson.  I  would  like  to 
say  how  pleasing  It  Is  to  know  of  your  In- 
terest In  the  cigarette  health  hazard  situ- 
ation. 

I  read  on  July  27.  1966  you  Introduced  a 
bill  to  state  the  tar  and  nicotine  content 
on  package  and  labels  In  advertising.  This 
really  strikes  home  for  me  because  on  that 
day  my  husband  Robert  M.  Prere  died  of 
lung  cancer  that  the  Doctor  said  was  caused 
by  heavy  clg.irette  smoking.  The  ironic  part 


is   that  I  sold  cigarette   stock   to   help   pay 
medical  bills  brought  on  by  this  disease. 

Thank   you   tot   being   interested   in    this 
cause. 


In  light  of  the  staggering  costs  to  our 
society,  this  bill  represents  a  minor  re- 
striction on  the  practices  of  a  particular 
industry.  Yet  through  its  provisions,  we 
may  help  millions  of  Americans  to  help 
themselves  to  healthier  lives. 

In    closing,   Mr.   President,    I    should 
point  out  that  although  the  bulk  of  the 
changes  in  this  year's  bill  are  technical 
ones,  I  have  made  one  important  sub- 
stantive alteration.  This  will  require  that 
the  cautionary  label  and  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  also  appear  on  cigarette 
packages  exported  for  sale  abroad.  At 
the  present  time  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  spending  $240,000  annually  to 
promote  the  export  of  tobacco  products. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  it  spent  an 
additional  $22.4  million  to  subsidize  the 
export  of  leaf  and  shredded  tobacco.  To 
me,  it  seems  particularly  ironic  that  for 
fear  of  being  accused  of  selling  products 
which  had  not  been  determined  "fit"  for 
domestic  consumption,  we  delayed  assist- 
ance in  providing  clearly  beneficial,  high 
protein,    fish    floiu:    to    undernourished 
peoples  around  the  world  until  after  the 
FDA  had  cleared  it  as  acceptable  for  do- 
mestic use.  while  at  the  same  time  we 
actively  promote  the  export  of  tobacco 
products,  without  warning  of  their  possi- 
ble harmful  effects,  and  advise  our  own 
citizens  to  stop  smoking.  We  have  no 
excuse    for    perpetuating    this    double 
standard.  This  bill  will  also  cure  that 
defect. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  together  with 
a  letter  endorsing  tar  and  nicotine  dis- 
closure from  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Gardner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  win  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1803)  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Adver- 
tising Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnitson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s.  1803 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  (15  VS.C.  1331  et  seq.) 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Items: 

"(7)  The  term  'mainstream  smoke'  means 
the  smoke  which  would  enter  the  smoker's 
mouth  while  smoking  a  cigarette. 

"(8)  The  term  'incriminated  agent'  means 
any  substance,  other  than  tar  or  nicotine, 
found  In  cigarette  smoke  which,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
tends  to  contribute  to  the  hazard  of  smoking 
to  human  health." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  Unmediately 
alter  "United  States"  thereof  the  following: 
"or  abroad":  and  (2)  striking  out  all  after 
the  word  "following"  through  the  end  of 
such  sentence  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  colon  and  the  following: 

"(1)  the   statement:    'Caution:    cigarette 


Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health'; 
and 

"(2)   a  clear  statement  of — 

"(A)  the  quantity  of  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tained In  the  mainstream  smoke  of  each 
cigarette  of  the  brand  or  kind  of  cigarettes 
contained  In  such  package,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 6;  and 

"(B)  the  identity  and  quantity  of  each 
incriminated  agent  contained  in  the  main- 
stream smoke  of  each  cigarette  of  the  brand 
or  kind  of  cigarettes  contained  in  such  pack- 
age, as  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlESlon  under  section  6." 

(c)  The  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  Is  further  amended  by  (1) 
redesignating  sections  5.  6.  7,  8,  9,  and  H 
thereof  as  sections  9.  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14, 
respectively,  and  (2)  inserting  therein,  im- 
mediately after  section  4  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections : 

"  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"Sec  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  im- 
porting of  cigarettes  for  sale  or  distribution 
in  commerce  within  the  United  States  or 
for  any  person  (other  than  a  common  carrier 
for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for  hire,  or  a 
freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  cigarettes  in  commerce  within 
the  United  States,  to  disseminate  or  cause 
to  be  disseminated  any  advertisement,  either 
in  commerce  or  affecting  commerce,  designed 
to  promote  the  sale  of  cigarettes,  unless  such 
advertisement  contains  a  clear  and  con- 
spicuous statement  of — 

"(1)  the  quantity  of  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tained in  the  mainstream  smoke  of  each  cig- 
arette of  the  brand  or  lilnd  of  cigarettes 
named  or  described  in  such  advertisement, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  6;  and 

"(2)  the  identity  and  quantity  of  each 
incriminated  agent  contained  in  the  main- 
stream smoke  of  each  cigarette  of  the  brand 
or  kind  of  cigarettes  named  or  described  in 
such  advertisement,  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  under  section  6 

"RECTJLATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  regulations  which  shall  specify 
a  uniform  test  for  the  measurement  of  the 
quantity  of  tar  and  nicotine  contained  In  the 
mainstream  smoke  of  each  cigarette  and  the 
form  of  the  statement  required  by  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  of  section  4.  and  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  5. 

"(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  regulations 
which  shall  (1)  identify  each  incriminated 
agent,  found  commonly  In  the  mainstream 
smoke  of  cigarettes,  (2)  prescribe  a  uniform 
test  for  the  quantitative  measurement  of 
each  such  agent,  (3)  prescribe  the  method  of 
expressing  the  quantity  of  each  such  agent 
in  terms  meaningful  to  the  consumer,  and 
(4)  prescribe  the  form  of  the  statement  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  4  and 
paragraph  (2i  of  section  5. 

"(c)  The  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  any  amendments  to  such 
regulations,  shall  become  effective  no  sooner 
than  six  months  from  the  date  on  which 
such  regulations  or  amendments  are  pub- 
lished. 


"PROCEDURE    FOR    PRESCRIBING    RECt71.ATIONS 

"Sec  7.  Regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  section  6  of  this  Act  sliall 
be  prescribed,  and  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review,  by  proceedings  taken  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (f^, 
and  (g)   of  section  701  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
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Drug,  and  Coemetic  Act  (21  VSC.  371  (e>, 
(f).  axid  (gi  )  tn  the  same  manner,  and  with 
tbe  same  effect,  m  Lf  such  proceedlaga  were 
taken  by  the  Secretary  purauatnt  to  such 
MCtlons.  Hearings  authorized  or  required  for 
the  prom uJ (tat Ion  of  any  such  regulations  by 
the  Commis&lon  shal:  b«  conducted  by  the 
Commlaalon  or  by  such  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Commlsalon  as  the  CommJsalon  may 
designate  for  that  purptjee. 

"MUrOMCCittNT    or    ABVEKTISLNG    I«ijUrREMXNT<! 

"Sic.  8.  .\ny  rtolatlon  of  any  provisions  of 
•ectlon  5  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  relat- 
ing to  advertising  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act,  with  resfiect  to  the 
advertisement  of  cigarettes  &hall  coastiiute 
an  unlawful  .advertisement  of  drugs  for  the 
purpose  of  sections  12.  13.  14.  and  15  of  the 
Psderal  Trude  Commission  Act  (15  VSC.  52. 
S3.  M.  and  55) .  and  suob  provisions  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  subject  to  enforcement  under 
such  sections  " 

(d)  Section  9  of  .such  Act,  as  redesignated 
In  subsection  (ci  of  this  section,  la  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  "statement"  the  last 
time  It  appears  in  subsection  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "statements";  (2)  In- 
serting Immediately  after  "required"  in 
subsection  'bi  thereof  the  following  "by 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof '; 
(3 1  inserting  immediately  after  'cigarettes' 
In  subsection  (bi  thereof  the  following; 
"which  are  advertised  and";  and  (4)  strllt- 
tng  out  "subsections  (ai  and  (b)"  In  sub- 
section ic)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"subsection  i  ai  " 

le)  Section  10  of  such  Act.  as  redesignated 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "section  4  of"  Immediately  be- 
fore "this  Act" 

(f)  Section  11  of  such  Act,  as  redesignated 
in  subsection  (ci  of  this  section,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "section  4  of"  Immediately  be- 
fore "this  Act" 

(g)  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  elTect  on  January  1,   1968. 

The  Secretasy  or  Health, 

EDDCATTON.    and    VfKLW.KMZ. 

Washtngton    January  10,  1967. 
Hon.  W/UWEN  O    Macvxjson, 
U  S.  Senate,  Washington.  D  C. 

DzAM  Sekator  Magn'cson  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  November  9.  1966  I  am  pleased 
to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  a  technical  re- 
port by  the  Public  Health  Service  reviewing 
the  significance  of  the  tar"  and  nicotine 
content  of  ci^'arette  smoke.  This  report  was 
In  the  process  of  preparation  at  the  time  of 
my  last  letter  to  you  in  July  and  I  regret  this 
long  delay  In  putting  it  la  your  hands.  The 
report  reflects  the  general  considerations 
which  went  into  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
mittee whose  recommeiLlatlcrLs  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  were  transmitted  to  you  earlier. 

In  our  opinion,  requiring  the  Identifica- 
tion of  "tar"  and  nicotine  levels  on  packages 
and  In  advertising,  as  \ou  have  proposed 
would  be  an  Important  step  and  would  result 
In  the  progressive  reduction  of  "tar"  and 
nicotine    levels    because   of    public    demand 

On  the  basis  of  available  evidence  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  individual  constituents  of 
cigarette  smoke,  their  relationship  to  the 
overall  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking,  and  the 
relative  precision  regarding  measurement 
techniques,  the  Identification  of  "tar"  and 
nicotine  levels  can  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion on  overall  dosage  Tn  considering  any 
labeling  requirement.  It  would  be  Important 
that  such  requirement  allow  for  the  addition 
of  other  components  of  cigarette  smoke  as 
they  are  Identified  as  a  hazard  and  when 
agreement  Is  reached  on  appropriate  meas- 
urements to  be  used 

I  strongly  support  your  view  that  these 
steps  relating  to  the  meaauremeut  and  label- 
ing of  "tar"  and  nicotine  In  cigarette  smoke 


are  only  part  of  our  overall  approuch  to  this 
problem  As  you  have  pointed  out.  until  haz- 
ardous substances  can  oe  removed  from  cig- 
arette smoke,  the  only  eHectlve  means  avail- 
able to  eliminate  the  health  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  smoking  la  j.n  educational  pro- 
gram designed  to  inform  people  of  the  haz- 
ard and  encourage  people  to  stop  or  not  to 
start  smoking 

1  hope  that  this  letter  and  the  attached 
technical  report  will  prove  helpful. 

Sincerely. 

John  W    Garoneb, 

Secretai-y 

PuBi  IC    Health    Service   Technical    Report 
ON   "Tar"   and  Nicotine 

It  Is  clear  that  the  overall  risk  associated 
with  cigarette  smoking  Increasee  as  the  aver- 
age number  of  cigarettes  consumed  per  day 
Increases  (1)  In  the  studies  which  have  re- 
ported other  measures  of  exposure  such  as 
puck-years,  degree  of  Inhalation,  and  maxi- 
mum level  of  cigarette  consumption,  the 
same  ' ype  of  relaUon.=,hlp  holds. 

Hammond  (2)  has  shown  that  users  of 
high  "tar"  and  nicotine  cigarettes  report  sig- 
nificantly more  of  the  symptoms  that  are 
characteristic  of  cigarette  smokers  in  gen- 
eral. Graham  et  al  |3)  have  shown  that  ap- 
preciable variations  In  'tar"  yield  of  ciga- 
rettes may  be  achieved  by  changing  the  pat- 
tern of  smoking  with  ma.xlmum  yield  being 
obtained  when  puffing  is  concentrated  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  cigarettes  The  effect  of 
tobacco  smoke  condensate  on  the  mouse  skin 
has  been  shown  by  numerous  investigators 
to  be  dependent  on  the  dose  of  tar  applied  to 
the  skin. 

These  findings  supjxjrt  the  existence  of  a 
dose-response  relationship  between  exposure 
to  cigarette  smoke  and  the  risks  most  clearly 
associated  with  cigarette  smoking— lung  can- 
cer, chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  diseases, 
and  cardiovascular  dl.seases.  Among  the  fac- 
tors which  may  enter  into  the  total  exposure 
are  numbers  of  cigarettes  consumed,  length 
of  cigarette  consumed,  pattern  of  smoking 
(relative  concentration  of  puffing  at  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end  of  cigarette),  frequency 
and  depth  of  Inhalation,  and  concentration 
of  tobacco  smoke  which  enters  the  smok- 
er's m  juth.  The  concentration  of  particulate 
matter  In  the  mainstream  of  smoke  Is  re- 
flected m  the  measurement  of  the  so-called 
'tars"  In  tobacco  smoke 

The  epidemiologic  evidence  on  the  effect  of 
cigarette  smoking  on  health  Is  based  largely 
on  numbers  of  cigarettes  consumed  dally  as 
the  measure  of  exfKisure  That  the  degree  of 
risk  correlates  as  high  as  it  does  with  num- 
bers of  cigarettes  probably  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  various  me.isures  of  exposure  noted 
above  tend  to  be  positively  Inter-correlated 
Those  Individuals  who  smoke  many  ciga- 
rettes and  also,  who  Inhale  frequently  and 
deeply,  take  more  puffs,  use  higher  "tax"  and 
nicotine  content  cigarettes,  and  so  on. 

Wynder  and  Hoffmann  (4)  have  shown  that 
the  turaorlgenicity  of  cigarette  smoke  can  be 
reduced  by  alteration  in  the  cigarette  which 
reduces  the  "tar"  and  nicotine  content.  They 
use  the  term  "indicator"  for  'tar"  and  nico- 
tine content  or  other  measures  which  reflect 
this  type  of  gross  relationship  lacking  the 
identification  of  specific  agents  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  effect  Bock,  Moore,  and 
Clark  I  51  have  Independently  shown  a  sim- 
ilar variation  In  carcinogenic  activity  of  to- 
bacco "tar"  obtained  from  different  types  of 
cigarettes 

The  ad-hoc  group  of  sclentlsta  which  re- 
viewed and  discussed  these  data  recently  at 
the  Invitation  of  the  Surgeon  General  con- 
cluded that; 

1.  The  preponderance  of  scientific  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  the  lower  the  'tar"  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarette  smoke,  the  less 
harmful  would  be  the  effect. 

2  We  recommend  to  the  Surgeon  General 
that  action  be  encouraged  which  will  result 


In  the  progressive  reduction  of  the  "tar"  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarette  smoke. 

This  Judgment  was  arrived  at  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  following; 

1.  It  IS  possible  for  a  cigarette  to  be  altered 
In  such  a  way  that  its  "tar"  and  nicotine  con- 
tent Is  reduced  but  certain  other  harmful 
effects,  for  example,  the  effect  of  the  gaseous 
phise  may  be  Incre.-wed.  Although  this  Is  a 
theoretical  possibility,  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  this  has  occurred  to  any  serious  degree. 

2  The  p<3teniial  benefit  to  the  Individual 
consumer  who  might  shift  to  a  lower  tar 
and  nicotine  cigarette  would  be  negated  If 
this  shift  were  accompanied  by  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  c;garettes  consumed,  or  In 
the  length  of  each  cigarette  used.  There  Is 
evidence  thH*-  by-and-large.  this  does  not 
occur;  that  the  shift  to  low  "tar"  and  nico- 
tine cigarettes  tentis  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  same  level  of  consumption  or  an  even 
lower  level  rather  ri:  n  by  an  Increased  con- 
sumption (6,7) . 

3.  Promotion  of  a  low  "tar"  and  nicotine 
cigarette  might  lull  the  consumer  Into  be- 
lieving that  he  could  smoke  this  kind  of 
cigarette  without  any  accompanying  risk. 
The  presence  of  the  warning  label  on  the 
package,  control  over  the  advertising  state- 
ments which  are  permitted,  and  the  con- 
tinuing educational  efforts  of  public  health 
agencies  on  this  subject  should  minimize  this 
likelihood 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  PresWent,  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Magntjson, 
has  done  t,  great  service  by  pointing  out 
the  dangers  to  the  health  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  If  they  continue 
smoking.  Despite  the  dire  warnings  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  despite 
warnings  from  doctors,  despite  the  find- 
ings of  the  Surgeon  General,  and  despite 
the  sharp  upturn  in  deaths  from  lung 
cancer,  the  use  of  cigarettes  continues 
to  increase  Today,  in  an  effort  to  more 
fully  inform  the  public  about  the  dangers 
of  continued  use  of  cigarettes.  I  have  co- 
.■iponsored  this  bill  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act.  Introduced  by  Senator  Magntjson. 

This  Is  not  a  new  effort  for  me.  I  be- 
gan introducing  legislation  to  curtail  the 
con.-^umptlon  of  cigarettes  in  the  86th 
Congress.  But  each  year  the  evidence  be- 
comes clearer  and  clearer  that  people 
are  IcilUng  themselves  through  continued 
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smoking  of  cigarettes,  and  the  tobacco 
and  advertising  industries  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  encouraging  them  to 
do  it.  More  distressing  still  Is  the  fact 
that  while  older  people  seem  to  be  get- 
ting the  message  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society— that  smoking  kills— the 
young  people  are  not. 

Cigarette  consumption  among  young 
people  is  steadily  increasing.  Half  of  all 
high  school  seniors  smoke  according 
to  the  National  Education  Association. 
It  is  equally  surprising,  and  more  dis- 
tressing that  10  to  15  percent  of  all  13- 
year-olds  are  now  smoking.  The  longer 
that  one  smokes  the  greater  the  effect 
It  will  have  on  his  health.  Therefore  the 
result  of  starting  to  smoke  at  13  is  self- 
evident.  Those  who  begin  smoking  before 
age  20  have  a  substantially  higher  death 
rate  than  those  who  begin  after  the  age 
of  25.  Since  few.  If  any,  begin  smoking 
after  25  It  is  the  young  people  who  must 
be  alerted  to  the  dangers  of  smoking. 

I  have  information  from  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  that  states  that 
smoking  10  cigarettes  a  day  results  in 
700  percent  more  lung  cancer  for  men 
and  smoking  two  packs  or  more  results 
in  2,000  percent  more  lung  cancer.  Lung 
cancer  kills  more  people  than  any  other 
cancer  and  causes  more  deaths  than  are 
caused  by  automobile  accidents.  The  cost 
to  the  Nation  in  terms  of  human  suffer- 
ing, medical  expenses,  and  productivity 
is  enormous.  The  relationship  of  smoking 
to  heart  disease  and  emphysema  needs 
to  be  investigated  more  completely.  The 
results  so  far  are  foreboding  and  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  causal  connection 
between  smoking  and  these  diseases. 

The  present  attitude  of  many  citizens 
is  that  they  will  be  one  of  the  lucky  ones 
to  escape  serious  disease  if  they  con- 
tinue smoking.  For  some  this  decision  to 
play  a  game  of  Russian  roulette  with 
their  lives  may  be  made  on  rational 
grounds.  But  is  this  the  case  with  the 
youngster  in  his  teens  who  sees  the 
alluring  ads  on  TV  which  make  smoking 
the  "in"  and  "cool"  thing  to  do?  Com- 
pared to  the  skillful,  sophisticated,  and 
expensive  advertising  appeals  which  sur- 
round the  young  every  day,  the  innocu- 
ous warning  on  cigarette  packages,  "Cau- 
tion: Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Haz- 
ardous to  Your  Health"  is  having  little 
effect. 

How  do  you  persuade  youngsters  not 
to  smoke?  How  do  you  get  to  them? 
Prom  my  own  experience  as  a  parent  of 
four  children,  I  know  that  exhortation. 
moralizing,  or  even  parental  authority 
are  not  always  enough.  But  I  speak  gen- 
erally, and  with  some  feeling,  on  the 
problem  of  getting  through  to  the  pres- 
ent crop  of  teenagers,  and  those  who 
have  recently  left  their  teens,  when  you 
would  like  to  sway  them  from  a  course 
which  you  sincerely  believe  to  be  unwise. 
I  am  convinced  that  with  smoking  the 
only  answer  lies  in  education — continu- 
ing education  from  tlie  kindergarten  up, 
not  just  one  15-minute  lecture,  with 
slides,  in  one  science  class  at  the  Junior 
high  level,  but  periodic  lectures,  well 
spaced  out.  with  the  facts  presented  in 
new  and  fresh  ways. 

When  I  speak  of  education,  I  am  not 
speaking  just  of  formal  education,  but 
of  continuing  education  which  will  reach 


everyone.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  reach 
more  of  our  adults  with  information 
about  cigarette  smoking — especially  our 
adults  who  are  parents  of  young  or  teen- 
age children,  or  who  teach  these  chil- 
dren. It  is  dlfQcult  to  keep  children  from 
smoking  until  we  make  further  Inroads 
into  adult  smoking. 

I  reaUze  also  that  in  many  instances 
the  problem  is  not  to  convince  a  person 
he  should  quit,  but  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish types  of  smoking  behavior,  and 
to  suggest  methods  wliich  will  improve 
the  ability  of  different  types  of  smokers 
to  control  or  give  up  the  habit.  I  know 
that  social  scientists  are  working  on  this, 
and  I  assure  you  I  will  be  among  the  first 
to  hail  progress. 

I  have  had  a  small  one-man  project 
of  my  own  underway  for  several  years 
now  which,  if  successful.   I  have   felt 
might  help  curb  teenage  smoking.  I  have 
been    engaged    in    intermittent    dialog 
with  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters,  and   the   major   TV   networks 
about  the  special  appeal  which  is  made 
to  youth  in  advertisements  which  make 
it  appear  that  the  most  virile  and  ac- 
complished of  men,  and  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  feminine  of  women,  and  our 
leaders  in  almost  every  field,  are  all  ciga- 
rette smokers.  The  inference  in  many 
of  these  ads  is  that  success  in  the  busi- 
ness or  social  world  go  hand  in  hand 
with  smoking.  I  have  had  many  coiu- 
teous  replies  from  the  people  to  whom  I 
have  written,  but  little  else.  But  I  am 
not  giving  up.  because  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  are  to  make  any  real  headway 
in  discouraging  our  youth  from  smoking, 
we  must  not  only  attack  the  problem  on 
the  basis  that  smoking  is  hazardous  to 
health,  but  we  must  dispel  the  Image  so 
popular  on  TV  and  in  magazine  ads  of 
smoking  as  a  glamorous,  sophisticated, 
"in"  thing  to  do. 

Emerson  Poote.  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Interagency  Council  on  Smoking 
and  Health  has  reported  that  cigarettes 
are  responsible  for  at  least  125,000  pre- 
mature deaths  each  year  and,  indeed, 
that  such  smoking  may  kill  as  many  as 
300.000  annually.  He  has  rightly  termed 
the  movement  to  curb  cigarette  smoking 
"the  greatest  lifesaving  and  health  im- 
pro'ving  venture  of  our  time." 

In  view  of  this,  what  should  be  done  Is 
to  require  all  cigarette  packages  to  carry 
a  warning  that  use  of  the  product  could 
Induce  a  fatal  illness.  This  same  warning 
should   also    accompany    all    advertise- 
ments of  cigarettes.  It  is  conceding  too 
much  to  our  free  enterprise  system  to 
permit  the  use  of  advertising  to  entice 
people  to  commit  slow  suicide.  It  begins 
to  look  more  like  entrapment — particu- 
larly for  our  youth.  I  think  we  must  be- 
gin to  balance  the  allure  and  the  glamour 
of  cigarette  advertising  with  the  cold 
hard  facts.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  parent 
who  after  fully  digesting  the  findings  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  would  not 
discourage  their  child  from  smoking.  Af- 
ter a  person  is  fully  aware  of  the  facts 
if  he  chooses  to  play  this  grim  game  of 
Russian  roulette,  then  it  is  his  privilege. 
But  It  is  about  time  our  young  people 
began  to  get  both  sides  of  the  story. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  doctors 
have  reduced  their  own  smoking  very 


significantly  since  the  connection  be- 
tween the  practice  and  crippling  illness 
was  established.  A  survey  available 
through  the  Interagency  Coimcil  on 
Smoking  and  Health  found  that  fewer 
than  30  percent  of  the  Florida  doctors 
now  smoke,  although  75  percent  were 
smokers  at  one  time.  A  similar  trend  was 
reported  among  medical  students.  It  is 
strongly  suggested  by  these  fac*s  that 
those  in  the  know  recognize  the  dangers 
in  cigarette  smoking  and  are  giving  it 
up.  This  also  suggests  that  the  dangers 
of  cigarette  smoking  are  not  reaching  the 
American  people. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  think  the  bill  in- 
troduced today  is  an  absolute  minimum 
that  we  should  do  right  now.  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  enough  and  In  cosponsoring 
it  I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  provide  more  string- 
ent standards  In  advertising  and 
promotion. 

I  do  not  think  it  astounding  that  we 
should  require  that  the  people  be  warned 
about  what  cigarettes  will  do  to  them, 
along  with  the  ads  telling  of  their  appeal. 
You  need  only  consider  that,  if  lung 
cancer  mortality  continues  at  its  present 
rate,  there  are  today — based  on  statistics 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion—1  million  schoolchildren  who 
will  die  of  lung  cancer  before  they  reach 
70  years  of  age.  The  longer  one  contem- 
plates that  figure,  the  more  one  feels 
compelled  to  do  something. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced   today    requires    that    the    same 
warning  that  is  now  found  on  cigarettes 
in  this  country  will  be  put  on  those  for 
sale  abroad.  I  commented  on  our  curious 
double  standard  last  year  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  promoting 
a  film,  "The  World  of  Pleasure"  which 
depicts  the  joys  of  smoking  to  the  for- 
eigner  while   we   were   taking  steps   to 
emphasize  the  dangers  of  smoking  in  this 
country.  We  owe  to  foreign  purchasers 
of  our  cigarettes  the  same  protection  and 
warning  we  provide  U.S.  citizens.  We  at 
least  have  a  duty  of  making  the  risks 
known  to  them.  This  bill  contains  the 
amendment  I  asked  for  last  year,  and  I 
am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  recognize  the 
immorality     in     treating     our     foreign 
neighbors'  lives  as  les.s  important  than 
our  own. 

This  is  an  important  bill  and  Senator 
Magnuson  deserves  our  sincere  congratu- 
lations for  his  leadership  in  introducing 
it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  to  cosponsor  Sena- 
tor Magntjson's  bill  again  this  year.  Re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarettes  will.  I 
think,  encourage  the  development  of 
lower  tar,  lower  nicotine  cigarettes.  And, 
since  the  amount  of  tar  in  a  cigarette  is 
associated  ■with  the  incidence  of  cancer, 
and  the  amount  of  nicotine  Is  related  to 
heart  disease,  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  lo-wer  tar,  lower  nicotine  ciga- 
rettes is  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  enact  this 
badly  needed  legislation  this  year.  And 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  efforts  in  this  important 
area.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
on  other  proposals  in  this  field. 
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For  this  legislation,  while  important,  Is 
only  a  first  step.  As  the  Senator  from 
Washington  indicated  in  his  thoughtful 
remarks  today,  this  legislation  will  only 
help  a  smoker  in  choosing  the  dosage 
of  his  'poison'." 

I  believe  we  must  take  significantly 
greater  action  to  discourage  people  from 
smoking  at  all  and  especially  to  discour- 
age young  people  from  starting  to  smoke 

SecreUry  Gardner  testified  recently 
that — 

While  large  numbers  of  id'Uts  are  giving 
up  smoking,  even  larger  numbers  of  young 
people  are  tating  up  the  habit. 

This  observation  was  confirmed  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Ashbel  C.  Williams,  In  a  recent 
speech.  Dr  Williams  said  that  1  5  mil- 
lion American  children  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  16  began  smoking  last  year. 
That  Is  well  over  4,000  youngsters  a  day 
I  ask  unaiumous  consent  that  a  news 
report  of  that  speech  be  inserted  In  the 
RECORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  pdnted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExHiBrr  A 
(From  the  Waahington  Poet,   Apr    1,   1967| 
ClCAKXTTE  Smoking  bt   V'tur   Yocno  om  In- 
CKKASE,  Cancer  SocmT  Is  Told 
By  Nate  Haseltlne) 
Palm   Beach,   Pla.,   March   31  —Increasing 
numbers  of  adults  are  quUlng  smoking,  but 
the  opposite  Is  true  for  youngsters,  the  presi- 
dent of   the   American   Cancer   Society   said 
today. 

t)r.  Aahbel  C.  Williams,  a  Jaclcsonville  can- 
cer surgeon,  told  the  Society's  ninth  science 
writers'  seminar  that  cigarette  smoking  may 
be  the  worst,  moet  intimate  and  dangerous 
air  pollutan'.  ^{  today 

He  said  studies  show  that  1  5  million  chil- 
dren between  the  age  of  12  to  18  years  took 
up  cigarette  smoking  la.st  year  ,l96'^i 

But  he  added  that  this  was  partially  com- 
pensated by  the  fact  that  'iui  Impressive 
and  mounting  number  of  Americans  have 
quit  smoking  cigarettes,  and  many  more  have 
dra«tlcaJly  reduced  their  conaumpUon  of 
nicotine  and  tars  i  that  Is,  switched  to  Alter 
tip  cigarettes' ." 

On  the  same  program  Dr  Eva  J  Salber 
of  Harvard  University  reported  her  results 
of  a  progressive  study  of  cigarette  smoking 
hablta  of  students  in  public  soh.xils  of  .New- 
ton, Bdass.  Some  epidemiologists  regard  the 
Salber  survey  as  a  national  standard  of  the 
Juvenile  habit. 

She  found  that,  despite  the  study  and  ef- 
fort* to  educate  against  cigarettes,  few  had 
quit  smoking  In  the  tlve  .^nd  a  half  years 
since  the  surveys  start,  that  more  young- 
sters, the  majority  of  that  one  third  of  the 
nonsmokers  at  the  study's  start  had  by  new- 
adopted  the  habit,  and  that  the  group  .ts  .i 
whole  now  had  twice  the  number  of  Its  origi- 
nal cigarette  smokers 

Dr  Williams  said  reductions  In  cigarette 
smoking  by  .Americans  have  proved  less  Im- 
pressive than  reductl'  ns  m  cigarette  smoking 
among    Europeans 

In  Great  Briuin  he  said,  the  number  of 
cigarette  smokers  16  years  of  age  and  older 
dropped  by  almost  half  a  nilUlon  between 
19«1  and  1965.  while  the  general  population 
rose  In  the  sajne  period  by  more  than  125 
million 

In  Norway,  he  added,  In  a  recent  5-year 
period,  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  10  per 
cent  rf  boy  smokers  from  13  to  19  years  of 
age 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  And 
a  pioneer  study  by  Dr    Eva  J    Salber.  of 


the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health, 
shows  that  decisions  by  young  people 
whether  or  not  to  smoke  are  made  very 
early.  A  recent  editorial  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  summarizes  Dr.  Salber's 
findings  and  their  implications,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Early  Smokers 

Back  la  1959,  Dr  Eva  J  Salber  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  studied  the 
smoking  habits  of  nearly  1.000  tenth-graders 
at  a  suburban  New  England  high  school  In 
1966.  she  did  a  follow-up.  The  results  are  In- 
formative   She  found: 

Before  the  age  of  15  miwt  youngsters  have 
already  decided  whether  or  not  they  plan  to 
smoke. 

Those  who  are  smoking  by  15  are  likely  to 
stlU  be  smoking  at  21. 

Those  teenagers  who  have  tried  smoking 
but  stopped  are  likely  to  start  again.  Seventy- 
one  percent  of  those  who  said  they  had 
stopped  at  15  later  resumed  smoking. 

Cigarette  consumption  shot  up  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  21  By  21  young  smokers 
were  averaging  6  to  6  5  packs  a  week.  In  addi- 
tion, the  number  of  young  people  smoking 
had  nearly  dou*)led  in  ihat  period.  On  both 
scores,  girls  trailed   the  men  only  silglit.y 

Nonsmokers  at  age  15  were  able  to  predict 
with  no  little  accuracy  their  future  sm:'klng 
habits.  Of  those  who  expected  to  smoke,  al- 
most 70  percent  did  so  by  age  21  while  of 
those  who  did  not  Intend  to  start,  fewer  than 
30  percent  took  up  the  habit. 

The  study.  Dr.  Salber  felt,  showed  that 
education  to  discourage  cigarette  smoking 
ought  to  begin  with  children  as  young  as  10 
years.  She  felt,  further,  that  youngsters  are 
unimpressed  by  condemnation  of  smoking 
as  a  major  health  hazard  and  that  appeals 
made  on  aesthetic  or  moral  grounds  would 
probably  be  more  effective.  And  she  stressed 
that  educational  efforts  directed  toward  chil- 
dren would  accomplish  little  if  parents,  whose 
influence  on  them  is  so  considerable,  were 
not  also  reached 

We  take  seriously  these  findings  by  Dr  Sal- 
ber Also,  her  counsel  as  to  how  best  approach 
solving  the  problem.  Statistics  clearly  show 
that  we  have  not  begun  to  reach  the  young 
on  this  question  To  do  so  will  take  far  more 
effort  than  we  have  as  yet  expended,  a  far 
more  persuasive  appeal,  and  a  much  earlier 
start, 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  Im- 
portance of  this  matter  for  the  health 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

One  physician  told  me  recently  that  If 
he  had  his  choice  as  a  matter  of  health 
policy  between  immediately  having 
enough  doctors  and  nurses  and  hospital 
beds  to  remedy  our  serious  national 
shortages  In  these  areas,  and  getting 
every  American  who  smokes  cigarettes 
to  stop,  he  would  choose  the  latter.  Par 
more  lives,  he  told  me,  would  be  saved  by 
getting  the  48  million  Americans  who 
now  smoke  to  stop)  than  would  be  saved 
by  solvlniT  all  of  our  health  manpower, 
and  facility  shortages 

That  Is  quite  a  startling  statement, 
But  the  facts  support  It.  The  Surgeon 
Oeneral  s  report — based  upon  thousands 
of  studies  over  the  years  and  confirmed 
and  supplemented  by  .some  1.500  studies 
since — told  us  over  3  years  ago  that 
.smoking  Is  a  lethal  activity.  The  latest 
report  came  only  2  weeks  ago  when  the 
Public  Health  Service  published  the  re- 


sults of  an  ambitious  empirical  study  of 
the  higher  Incidence  of  disease  and 
death  among  smokers  than  among  non- 
smokers.  Senator  M.agnuson  describes 
the  results  of  the  study  in  his  remarks 
today,  and  I  would  only  add  that  Sena- 
tors may  be  interested  In  seeing  two  news 
reports  of  the  Issuance  of  the  new  report, 
one  from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
other  from  United  Press  International. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

lyrom  the  New  York  Times,  May  2,  19671 
Smoking  Is  Linked  to  Loss  op  Time  From 
Work  and  RECRE.^TION 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 
Washington,  May  1  —American  men  who 
smoke  cigarettes  lose  about  27  per  cent  more 
time  from  Jobs  and  rtcreatlon  than  do  non- 
smokers,  according   to  a  Government  report 
made  public  today 

The  same  document  showed  that  smokers 
and  former  smokers  of  both  sexes  tended  to 
have  more  of  Euch  chronic  health  problems 
as  heart  disease,  bronchlt!.<=,  emphysema, 
sinusitis  and  peptic  u!re.-s 

A  survey  involving  Inter,  lews  In  42.000 
American  households  provided  the  data  fir 
the  report. 

The  findings  were  based  on  responses  from 
a  snmple  that  was  considered  representative 
of  the  adult  civilian  population  of  the  United 
States,  the  report  said.  Men  and  women  In 
Institutions  were  excluded. 

The  survey  was  made  In  1964  and  1965, 
when  an  estimated  total  of  51  per  cent  of 
men  over  17  were  cigarette  smokers  and  19 
per  cent  were  former  smi..kers. 

The  report,  published  tod.iy  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics,  said  the 
strongest  relationship  hud  been  found  be- 
tween smoking  habits  and  the  presence  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema  or  some  com- 
bination of  the  two. 

But  the  data  did  not  prove  that  smoking 
was  the  cause  of  the  higher  rates  of  Illness 
among  smokers  re- ealed  by  the  survey,  the 
report  said 

"The  most  these  data  can  do  Is  demon- 
strate the  lack  of  or  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  cigarette  smoking  and 
various  health  characteristics:  It  cannot  es- 
tablish any  existing  relationship  as  a  causal 
one  ■  the  report  said. 

In  several  categories  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  physical  aliments  and  smoking 
was  stronger  for  former  smokers  than  for 
present  smokers. 

Thus,  men  smokers  reported  27  per  cent 
more  restricted-activity  "  days"  resulting 
from  Illness  than  did  noiismokers.  But  form- 
er smokers  reported  44  per  cent  more  days  In 
which  their  activities  were  restricted  than 
did  men  who  had  never  smoked. 

■\Ve  know  from  other  kinds  of  evidence 
thiit  cigarette  smoking  Is  closely  related  to 
certain  causes  of  death  Including  cardiovas- 
cular disease,  cancer,  chronic  respiratory  dl- 
sfitse  and  peptic  ulcers."  said  William  H. 
Stewart  Surgeon  General  of  tJie  tJnlted 
States  Public  Health  Service  In  a  statement 
This  particular  study  does  not  seek  to 
explain  this  association  "  he  continued.  "It 
simply,  and  for  the  first  time,  sliows  the  ex- 
tent of  this  relationship  as  regards  Illness 
and  disability  " 

Ihe  Surgeon  General  was  quoted  In  an  an- 
novmcement  of  the  report's  publication  as 
saying  that  It  was  the  latest  chapter  In  the 
story  relating  cigarette  smoking  to  the  na- 
tion's health. 

The  Tobacco  Institute,  representing  ciga- 
rette manufacturers,  snld  a  survey  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  expected  to  provide  mean- 


ingful conclusions  and  could  be  highly  mis- 
leading. It  appears  to  be  a  study  based 
largely  on  self-diagnosis  and  secondhand  In- 
formation, the  Irstinite  said  In  a  statement. 

The  Government  survey  found  that  72.1 
per  cent  of  men  who  smoked  more  than  two 
packs  a  day  had  at  least  one  chronic  condi- 
tion that  Impaired  health.  Sucli  conditions 
were  found  In  53.5  per  cent  of  men  who  nev- 
er smoked. 

In  some  Instances  the  report  distinguished 
between  smokers  according  to  the  amount 
they  smoked;  In  other  instances  no  distinc- 
tion was  made 

The  PubUc  Health  Service's  National  Clear- 
inghouse for  Smoking  and  Health  used  the 
survey  figures  to  estimate  that  cigarette 
smokers  lost  77  million  more  work  days  than 
nonsmokers  every  year.  The  clearinghouse 
said  that  this  was  almost  19  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  annual  work  loss  from  Illness. 


New  Study  Cites  Smoking's  Danger 

Washington,  DC— The  public  health  serv- 
ice said  Monday  that  heart  disease  Is  about 
70%  more  prevalent  among  men  who  smoke 
two  or  more  packs  of  cigarets  a  day  than 
those  who  do  not  smoke. 

A  new  study,  rele.ised  by  United  States  Sur- 
geon General  William  Stewart,  also  showed 
a  strong  statistical  relationship  between  the 
smoking  habit  and  chronic  bronchitis  or 
emphysema — respirat  iry  diseases  which  often 
lead  to  a  slow,  painful  death. 

The  report  waa  disputed  by  the  clgaret 
Industry, 

The  Tobacco  Institute  Issued  a  six  page 
critique  asserting  that  no  scientific  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  smoking  and 
disease  had  been  established. 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings : 

.^mong  those  who  are  smoking  about  one 
pack  of  cigarets  a  day,  the  incidence  of  heart 
disease  is  about  the  same  as  It  is  for  non- 
smokers. 

But  the  heart  disease  ratio  Is  about  70'"-^ 
higher  among  two  pack  a  day  smokers.  Heart 
Irregularities  were  found  In  44%  more  cases 
among  smokers  than  abstainers. 

Some  77  million  workdays  are  lost  because 
of  Illnesses  associated  with  clgaret  smoking 
each  ye.ir.  Persons  who  smoke  spend  a  third 
as  much  as  time  away  from  their  Jobs  as 
those  who  do  not  smoke. 

Chronic  bronchitis  or  emphysema  afflicts 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many  male  smokers 
as  It  does  men  who  have  never  smoked.  The 
rate  for  women  smokers  is  twice  that  of 
female  nonsmokers. 

The  Tobacco  Institute  said  the  study  was 
"based  largely  on  self-diagnosis  and  second 
hand  Information." 

It  cited  as  one  contradiction  the  report's 
finding  that  former  smokers  have  higher 
mtes  of  many  dlse.ises  than  present  smokers. 

"This  does  not  suggest  that  giving  up 
amokmg  Is  hirmful,  anymore  than  It  sug- 
gests It  might  be  helnful."  the  Institute 
said. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York. 
Smoking  only  became  a  national  hnbit 
after  World  War  I.  Beginning  in  1930, 
when  there  were  only  2. .500  lung  cancer 
death.s  In  this  c-iuntry.  an  alarming  rise 
In  lung  cancer  began.  Njw.  a  generation 
later.  20  times  as  many  people  die  from 
lung  cancer  each  year. 

Reliable  evidence  shows  that  40,000  of 
the  50.000  lu'i<i  cancer  deaths  every 
year  are  a.ssocintod  with  cigarette  smok- 
ing The  Surceon  General,  Dr,  William 
Stewart,  tells  u.s  that  250.000  Americans 
die  before  their  time  each  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  dispa.<:cs  as.-.Dciated  with  cigarette 
smoking — lun";  cancer,  heart  disease, 
emphysema,  b  -onch-'tis,  and  other  kinds 
of  cancer.  Other  reliable  estimates  put 
the  fl<".re  at  clcsei'  to  300.000  deaths. 


These  quarter  of  a  million  to  300,000 
deaths  are  "excess"  deaths.  People  who 
do  not  smoke  sometimes  die  prematurely, 
of  course.  But  a  quarter  of  a  million  or 
more  extra  premature  deaths  occur 
among  cigarette  smokers  every  year. 

And  that  Is  not  all.  It  Is  not  just  a 
question  of  dying.  Cigarette  smokers  suf- 
fer an  extra  12  million  chronic  conditions 
as  opposed  to  the  nonsmoking  popula- 
tion, an  extra  300,000  heart  attacks  every 
year,  an  extra  million  cases  of  chronic 
respiratory  disease. 

These  diseases  are  disabling  and 
unpleasant. 

Take  emphysema,  for  example. 

Emphysema  is  a  condition  which  oc- 
curs when  the  lungs  weaken  and  fill 
chronically  with  fluid  after  many  years  of 
breathing  impurities.  The  person  who 
suffers  from  emphysema  Is  unable  to 
catch  his  breath  and  spends  hours  at  a 
time  gasping  for  air.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
experience.  Emphysema  is  13  times  more 
prevalent  among  cigarette  smokers  than 
nonsmokers. 

Let  us  look  at  it  generationally.  Over 
4,000  schoolchUdren  start  smoking  every 
day.  If  this  rate  continues,  1  million 
children  now  in  school  will  die  of  lung 
cancer,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  prema- 
ture deaths  from  other  causes  and  the 
painful  chronic  diseases  that  will  result. 
These  are  incontrovertible,  proven  facts. 
Indeed,  if  you  add  up  all  the  figures,  27 
million  Americans  now  alive,  including 
infants  and  children  who  have  not  begun 
to  smoke,  will  die  before  their  time  as  a 
result  of  diseases  associated  with  ciga- 
rette smoking. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  about  cig- 
arette smoking.  Yet,  wherever  we  go,  we 
are  assaulted  with  invitations  and  ex- 
hortations to  smoke — on  television,  on 
the  radio,  in  newspapers,  and  on  bill- 
boards. In  all,  nearly  $300  million  a  year 
is  spent  to  urge  us,  and  particularly 
young  people,  to  smoke  cigarettes.  A  re- 
cent article  In  the  Houston  Post  described 
these  efforts  In  graphic  terms,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Feb.  5,  1967) 

TV's  Hottest  Star — He  Rides  the  High 

CouNTSY  and  Sails  the  Rolling  Wave 

(By  Mike  McGrady) 

Television's  Star-of-the-Year!  Today,  with 
this  small  salute  to  the  very  best  the  small 
screen  has  to  offer,  we  pause  and  honor  a 
personality  of  demonstrated  durability  and 
versatility. 

Though  banned  from  ever  appearing  on 
British  television,  he  has  dominated  this 
country's  video  screens  longer  than  Ed  Sul- 
livan. Though  regularly  attacked  by  a  formid- 
able array  of  critics,  he  Is  seen  more  fre- 
quently than  Gall  Storm.  And  though  a  con- 
victed killer,  he  has  managed  more  major 
comebacks  than  Milton  Berle. 

But  an  end  to  suspense.  This  year's  big 
winner   Is  .  .  .  your   ever-popular  Cigarette. 

And.  Ironically  enough,  for  a  time  there  It 
looked  like  Cigarette  might  not  make  It  back 
for  another  season.  The  trouble  began  three 
years  ago  when  the  surgeon  general  of  the 
U.S.  blamed  Cigarette  for  lung  cancer — the 
following  year,  18,000.000  people  gave  up  the 
Cigarette  habit.  It  wasn't  long  before  Cig- 
arette was  forced  to  wear  a  small  disparaging 


sign  ("Caution:  t^lgarette  Smoking  May  Be 
Hazardous  to  Your  Health").  And  while  the 
sign  was  never  seen  on  television,  many  felt 
no  star  could  long  survive  this  sort  of  public 
humiliation. 

But  they  underestimated  Cigarette's  well 
established  image.  It  wae  known,  for  one 
thing,  that  he  was  incredibly  sexy.  He  was 
seen  on  public  beaches  with  bikini -wearing 
beauties;  he  was  caressed  by  glamorous 
women  in  low-cut  gowns — one  stUl  recalls 
that  memorable  night  he  appeared  In  Julie 
London's  embrace  before  an  open  fire  as  she 
crooned  huskily,  "You  get  a  lot  to  like  .  .  . 
with  a  Marlboro.  Filter  .  ,  .  flavor  .  .  .  flip- 
top  box." 

Miss  London's  enthusiasm  was  shared  by 
many,  particularly  by  athletes.  If  Arnle 
Palmer  walked  a  mile  In  those  days,  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  physical  conditioning;  it  was 
for  a  Camel.  And  this  held  true  not  Just  for 
athletes,  but  for  all  the  better  people.  Ciga- 
rette wp.s  photographed  at  the  better  night- 
clubs, sometimes  jnerely  reclining  beside  a 
top  hat  and  a  silk  scarf. 

Moreover,  Cigarette  even  seemed  to  have 
the  approval  of  .  .  .  scientists.  Kent  Cigarette 
had  developed  this  marvelous  Micronite 
filter  and  was  always  saying,  "No  medical 
evidence  or  scientific  endorsement  has  proved 
any  other  cigarette  to  be  superior  to  Kent," 
which  was  all  very  reassuring,  if  meaningless. 

However,  all  this  ended  In  1964  with  Ciga- 
rette's self-imposed  Cigarette  Advertising 
Code.  The  code  was  an  attempt  to  change 
the  image,  specifically  to  make  Cigarette  less 
attractive  to  young  people.  It  banned  the 
mention  of  nicotine  and  tar  percentages:  It 
barred  such  pseudo-sclentlfic  phrases  as 
"Micronite  filter"  and  "multlfilter"  and  "ac- 
tivated charcoal." 

Finally,  and  most  damaging  of  all.  Ciga- 
rette could  never  again — not  ever — convey 
the  Idea  that  "smoking  Is  essential  to  sociaJ 
prominence,  distinction,  success  or  sexual 
attraction."  What  was  left?  Time  magazine 
predicted  that  Cigarette  would  be  able  to 
say  nothing  more  piosltlve  than  perhaps  "a 
smoke's  a  smoke" 

But  somehow  Cigarette,  even  without  a 
Micronite  filter  to  his  name,  managed  to  cut 
a  relatively  dashing  figure,  and  during  1966, 
more  than  75,000.000  Americans  spent  more 
than  $8  billion  for  a  record-breaking  542 
billion  smokes.  And  manufacturers  kept 
Cigarette  on  television  by  spiending  S170  mil- 
lion for  the  year. 

And  though  every  effort  had  been  taken 
to  dim  Cigarette's  appeal  to  the  young,  53 
per  cent  of  people  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  19  have  taken  up  the  Cigarette  habit  and 
now  spend  $10  million  a  week  for  the  pleas- 
ure. And.  Interestingly  enough,  five  of  the 
10  television  shows  most  favored  by  young- 
sters  feature   Cigarette  commercials. 

By  adhering  strictly  to  the  code,  advertis- 
ers can  talk  about  taste  and  flavor  and  little 
else.  In  truth,  there  are  two  basic  Cigarette 
tastes.  The  first  smoke  of  the  day  tastes 
about  the  way  you  would  expect  burning 
foliage  to  taste,  that  Is  If  you  were  of  a 
mind  to  taste  burning  foliage.  By  the  end 
of  the  day  the  taste  is  measurably  closer  to 
that  of  ,  .  .  hot  nitric  acid.  The  adjectives 
used  to  describe  Cigarette  flavor  convey  a 
somewhat  different  impression — big,  rich, 
real,  smooth,  fine,  mild,  cooler,  natural,  pleas- 
ing, fresh,  good,  rewarding,  right,  special, 
nice,  full,  best,  different,  welcome  and  full- 
bodied. 

But  the  lasting  app>eal  of  Cigarette  on  tele- 
vision hns  :itt!e  to  do  with  words.  Wliat  la 
Important  is  image,  the  visual  story.  And  In 
the  most  memorable  Cigarette  dramas,  words 
do  nothing  more  than  paint  in  a  Hemlng- 
wayesque  backdrop. 

Words  like.  "Head  for  the  high  country. 
There's  a  new  snow  and  good  huntln'  up 
there.  Up  In  Marlboro  Country."  Words  like, 
"Pall  roundup.  And  a  chuck  wagon  on  a 
chilly  morning.  A  warm  fire.  And  a  man's 
favorite  smoke  ..." 
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Aa  the  worda  &re  ipoken.  a  heUcopter  Boars 
down  frotn  a  nearby  hill  and  lands  beald* 
tiM  chuck  w«gon  Cigarette  Is  carried  out  by  a 
fellow  bearing  a  striking  reaemblance  to  Slatt 
Dillon — the  Jaw.  the  cowboy  hat.  the  aheep- 
skln  Jacket — and  he  squaU  on  hla  haunches 
beside  the  campflre  He  thumbs  through  the 
trail  boM'  report  He  llghta  up  the  Cigarette 
mjule  from  the  Richmond  recipe  a«  other 
cowhands  shuffle  around  In  lean  leather- 
faced  silence  Then  he  moxxnts  hta  copter  and 
soars  off  over  the  hlU. 

Siarlboro  Country  Is  not  taj.  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  Can'.el  Country  Which.  In  turn.  Is 
reasonably  near  Salem  Country.  Which  !s  Just 
a  river  and  a  mountain  from  Viceroy  Country 
and  so  on 

One  of  the  current  Camel  epics  opens  on 
the  sea.  Behind  the  creet  of  a  large  rolling 
wave,  a  single  ma.st  rises  The  wave  rolls  by 
and  we  see  the  small  boat,  the  crew  in  wind- 
breakers,  the  spray  crashing  over  the  lx.iw 
(■'Born  rich,  rich  In  real  taste  .  ."■)  Or  we're 
on  a  freight  train  carving  a  path  through  for- 
estland  while  the  engineer  and  the  motor- 
man  light  up  I  Rich  in  real  tobacco  flavor 
Born  with  the  new  Camel  so  you  know  It  3 
got  a  big  head  start  on  taste  .  ")  Or  a  surf- 
caster  stands  before  an  ocean  crashing  over 
black  rocks.  ("The  great  Camel  herluige  of 
real  taste       ") 

Over  In  Salem  Country,  the  atmosphere  Is 
ever  one  of  near-surgical  cleanliness  Near- 
surglcal.  Incidentally.  Is  not  a  phrase  they'd 
be  apt  to  u.<;e  here  The  opening  ^hot  a 
towering  waterfall  tumbling  several  hundred 
feet  down  a.  mountainside  (''Ever  try  smok- 
ing 8alem-sty!e '" )  At  the  edge  of  a  pool 
below,  a  nvan  has  busit  a  campflre  ("Maybe 
It's  time  you  did  "  He  I'.ghw  up  with  a 
chunk  of  log  retrieved  from  the  Are— the 
coffeepot  Is  bubbling  and  a  canoe  Is  seen 
tethered  to  the  shoreUne.  ("Not  just  a  dif- 
ferent brand,  but  a  different  taste  "  i 

Meanwhile.  In  Viceroy  Country,  a  mam- 
moth skyscraper  Is  being  raised  ("Another 
floor  Lb  done,  work's  goln'  great  ")  And  the 
workmen  wearing  tin  hats  are  riding  an 
elevator  up  through  the  spine  of  the  steel 
skeleton,  i  "Now  is  the  time  yi-u  say  give  me  a 
Viceroy  smoke.  It's  got  the  taste  that's  right. 
Right  any  time  of  the  day  '  )  Then,  a  cloeeup 
of  the  Viceroy  smoker— lie  wears  the  tin  hat 
but  he  also  wears  a  white  shirt  and  necktie 
and  at  the  end  of  the  drama,  he  parks  his 
p{u;k  beside  hta  blueprints 

The  Implications  are  clear  The  Viceroy 
man  Is  a  structural  engineer,  possibly  an 
architect  but  definitely  not  one  of  your  run- 
of-the-mill  Mohawk  Indians  whospec!.=illze  In 
skyscraper  construction  The  Marlboro  man 
arriving  by  helicopter  Instead  of  faithful 
steed  Is  clearlv  no  ordinary  cowhand  with 
torn  Jeans.  The  LAM  ad  goes  still  a  step 
further — here  Cigarette  Is  seen  on  a  yacht 
with  spinnakers  full  Though  the  code  spe- 
cifically prohibits  Mnking  Cigarette  with 
'social  prominence  "  or  "distinction  "  or  suc- 
cess," these  factors  are  always  lurking  In  the 
background.  It's  a  minimum  of  20  grand  a 
year  for  mi^et  smokers  and  In  some  Instances. 
make  It  cl  ser  to  six  figures. 

Even  when  they  contrive  to  put  Cigarette 
In  a  totally  Inane  setting,  there  Is  the  hint 
of  aflluence.  generally  affluence  coupled  with 
a  sense  of  excitement  The  many  people  who 
have  foolishly  vowed  to  eat  their  hats  If  they 
found  a  filter  that  would  deliver  true  tibacco 
taste,  the  black-eyed  st.^lwarts  who  would 
rather  flght  th.-in  switch — they  are  movie 
stars  besieged  by  photographers,  ship  cap- 
tains, jazz  tn-impeters  and  so  forth. 

But  the  emphasis  there  la  basically  co- 
medlc  In  the  true  Cigarette  dramas  It  Is 
more  often  a  picture  of  man  pitting  his 
strength  Against  elemental  forces — wind. 
wilderness,  structural  steel.  It  Is  man  un- 
afraid of  storms  at  sea.  heights,  sky-dlvlng 
misadventures  and.  presumably,  lung  cancer 
It  Is  man  armed  with  little  more  th.in  Cig- 
arette,  and  often   as   not.   that's  enough 

However  the  newer  Cigarette  tends  to  be 
found  In  a  more  modern  setting  and  the  ap- 


f>eal  Is  Uj  a  leas  active  mind.  They  are  in- 
variably observers,  not  participants  They 
are  seen  Ln  football  stadiums  and  at  cock- 
tall  parties.  And  '.he  most  noticeable  quality 
uniting  them  .1.;  is  .1  tremend  lus  susceptibil- 
ity to  suggestion 

Let  one  pj^rson.  for  example,  whisper.  "Har- 
vey's got  a  good  thing  going — pass  It  on," 
auad  they  all.  with  unbridled  glee,  pass  that 
very  messuge  along  One  lamebrain  begins 
snapping  his  Qngers  and  before  60  seconds 
go  by,  a  roomful  of  people  are  sn-ipplng  their 
fingers,  quite  frequently  with  minimal  suc- 
cess 

Another  flat  tire."  says  the  stunt  pilot. 
"Gave  this  menthol  brand  a  try  Sure  doesn't 
taste  like  much." 

"Well,  have  you  tried  this  one?"  asked  the 
K>x>l  smoker. 

Hey!  This  tastes  fine!" 
Or  perhaps  the  scene  Is  a  summer  lawn 
party.  Tennis  racquets  are  In  evidence  One 
man,  clearly  the  life  of  the  party,  shows 
everyone  how  long  his  Cigarette  Is  E%'ery- 
one,  natura.Iy  Is  amazed.  "Say  that  cigarette 
Ls  longer,  what  Is  it?"  His  explanation  is 
terse  but  wordy:  "The  long  cigarette  Long 
on  flavor.  Filter-tipped  Pall  Malls.  Try  one." 
The  first  to  try  Is  the  lovely  blonde,  the  kind 
of  girl  th.it  osed  to  dominate  the  precode 
commercials,  and  says  'Mmmmmm.  I 
like  that."  And  In  less  than  a  minute  her 
mind  Is  made  up  "I  know  what  I  like.  And 
I  like  Pall  Malls." 

L&M  CIgirette.  a  brand  that  tries  a  new 
approach  every  few  months.  Is  working  on 
the  susceptibility  theme.  The  current  L&M 
hit  pictures  a  bandstand  and-  "Last  year 
only  two  members  of  the  band  at  .\nton's 
smoked  LAM  Irving  on  piano  and  Charlie  on 
sax.  Now  Sam  the  bass  player's  come  over." 
It  would  seem,  from  studying  the  scene. 
there  are  two  holdout.s.  However,  the  girl 
vocalist,  another  precode  type.  Is  belting  out 
"Come  on  over  to  the  LAM  side,  come  on 
over  for  the  taste  of  it  .  ,  ,"  and  must  be 
reckoned  at  least  sympathetic  to  the  cause 
However,  the  most  co-operative  of  them 
all  Eire  the  Lark  smokers  A  sound  truck 
drives  by  and  a  man  Is  holding  up  a  sign: 
"Show  L's  Your  Lark  Puck  '  and  passerstay 
go  Into  a  cold  sweat  trying  to  locate  a  pack 
to  hold  up  That's  not  bad  enough  They  each 
Insist  on  relating  an  Incredibly  pedestrian 
little  tale — 

"My  father-in-law  was  visiting  several 
months  ago  and  while  he  was  here  I  ran  out 
of  cigarettes  And  he  opened  up  his  suitcase 
and  there  was  a  whole  carton.  And  you  know 
what  they  wf-re''  Larks.  Well,  we  finished  off 
his  carton  and  I  had  to  buy  my  own  then 
Been  buyln'  'em  ever  since."  And  there's  a 
woman  "I'll  tell  you  how  I  got  started  with 
L^rk  I  was  at  a  party.  And  someone  offered 
me  a  cigarette.  I  liked  It.  It  w^is  a  L.irk" 
And  the  woman  shopper  "I  can  show  you  my 
carton.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I'll  show  you  two 
cartons.  One  for  me.  And  one  for  my  hus- 
band. You  nilght  say  we're  a  two-Lark 
family. 

Lark  Is  a  perfectly  splendid  name  for  to- 
day's Cigarette-  no  longer  are  we  concerned 
with  athletes,  but  with  fun-lovers.  Without 
actually  becoming  Involved  In  anything,  they 
enjoy  nothing  more  than  watching  the  oth- 
ers the  doers  In  the  Ski-Jump  Epic,  for  ex- 
ample, we  watch  a  skier  sour  gracefully  from 
the  high  Jump  Beautiful  But  he's  not  the 
smoker  The  smoker  Is  standing  beside  the 
ski  Jump  taking  movie  pictures  with  a  hand- 
held camera  he  Just  received  from  Raleigh's 
"famous  coupons." 

The  current  big  Raleigh  winners  are  talk- 
ing up  c;(rd  tables  and  cameras  and  short- 
wave radios  and  a  tackle  box  The  men  are 
generally  on  the  far  side  of  40  but  rugged. 
with  beautifully  lined  faces  and  hair  that 
t^kes  to  flecks  of  silver  nicely  The  women 
are  15  years  their  Junior  and  they're  always 
at  settings  that  hint  at  sfllvience 

They're  at  the  horse  show  watching  the 
Jumpers:  they're  out  watching  some  skeet 
shooting;  they're  at  the  travel  agent's  listen- 


ing to  H  pitch  about  Jamaica;  they're  sitting 
In  the  middle  of  the  crowd  In  a  circus  tent 
and  they  re  having  this  fantastically  Intimate 
conversation 

"It's   the   light   touch."   the   man   says. 

■'.Tust  the  right  touch  of  menthol,  "  the 
woman  comes  back  quickly. 

Sometimes,  fortunately,  we  are  spared  the 
sweet  t<ilk.  In  the  Winston  commercials 
("Find  folks  with  a  knack  for  having  fun, 
and  you'll  find  Wlnstons")  the  young  couple 
Is  at  a  country  fair — both  are  wearing  their 
week  end  tweeds  and  both  are  watching  the 
horse  race. 

Of  course,  today's  young  people,  so  Intelli- 
gent, would  not  be  tempted  by  this  kind  of 
thing.  They've  been  told  repeatedly  that 
Cigarette  causes  cancer.  And  they're  no 
longer  subjected  to  all  those  bogus  sclenufic 
claims  Even  the  questionable  Lark  conuiier- 
clals  (""Only  Larks  filter  has  two  outer  sec- 
tions, pliis  an  inner  chamber  of  charcoal 
granules  .  .")  makes  no  specific  health 
claims.  Nor  does  the  new  True  commercial 
that  once  again  lists  tar  and  nicotine  ratings 
before  asking  solemnly.  "For  a  lot  of  good 
reasons,  shouldn't  your  brand  be  Tnie?" 
And  the  other  brands  that  are  spending  so 
much  time  concentrating  on  science  before 
adding,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  "No 
health  claim  Is  Intended  or  Implied." 

No,  cigarette  wins  this  ye.ir's  Star-of-the- 
Year  award  on  the  strength  of  his  own  per- 
formance Because — and  all  due  credit  here  to 
the  Cigarette  AdvertL=.lng  Code — these  ads 
are  clearly  not  designed  to  impress  the  young. 
Not  unless  they  enjoy  going  to  horse  shows 
and  circuses  and  ski  meets  Not  unless  they 
find  the  Idea  of  movie  stars  and  Jazz  mu- 
sicians and  stunt  pilots  appealing.  Not  un- 
less they  respond  favorably  to  an  eadless 
progression  of  nubile  women  handling  Cigar- 
ette with  Infinite  and  gentle  respect.  There 
should  be  no  appeal  to  young  people  here — 
not  unless  they  enjoy  the  Idea  of  building 
skyscrapers  or  piloting  their  own  schooners 
or  perhaps  someday  being  a  cowboy  with  a 
helicopter, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
cigarette  industry  and  the  advertising 
and  broadcasting  industries  which  it 
help.s  to  support,  are  a  powerful  block  of 
economic  power  in  this  country.  But  the 
fact  is  that  they  arc  dealing  in  a  lethal 
product.  I  would  wager  that  If  the  ec- 
onomic power  of  the  cip.arette  and  re- 
lated industries  were  as  minuscule  as 
that  of  the  marihuana  Industry,  cig- 
arettes would  lonK  aso  have  been  pro- 
hibited and  their  sale  saddled  with 
severe  pt-nalties  as  a  health  hazard.  Still, 
cicarettes  are  a  multibillion  dollar  in- 
du.'^trv-  and  we  must  frame  whatever 
action  we  take  in  that  practical  context. 

Some  things  have  already  been  done. 
In  1965.  Congress  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing that  a  warning  label  be  placed  on  the 
side  of  every  cigarette  package.  Also 
in  1965,  the  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Smokinc;  and  Health  was  established  in 
the  Public  Health  Ser^'ice.  This  new 
at.'.ency  has  begun  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional and  other  experimental  projects 
in  dozens  of  cities  around  the  country. 
The  American  Cancer  Society  continues 
its  fine  efforts  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking. 
And  the  Surgeon  General's  report  has 
had  its  effect. 

The  fact  is  that  smoking  has  not  in- 
creased at  the  same  astronomical  rate  In 
the  last  few  years  as  it  did  earlier  Cig- 
arette consumption  is  about  25  percent 
below  what  it  would  be  if  the  trends  of 
the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's  had  con- 
tinued, \nd  in  add'tion  to  the  43  million 


cigarette  smokers  in  the  country  there 
are  some  19  million  former  smokers. 
Half  of  the  physicians  who  smoked  10 
years  ago  have  stopped.  But  542  billion 
cigarettes  were  still  consumed  In  the 
country  last  year,  4,290  cigarettes  for 
every  man  and  woman  over  the  age  of 
18.  Clearly,  our  efforts  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  quit  smoking  and  to  discourage 
young  people  from  starting  need  to  be 
expanded. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  I 
think  we  could  do  now. 

Fiist,  we  in  Congress  can  pass  the  leg- 
islation which  Senator  Magnuson  has  in- 
troduced today,  the  importance  of  which 
he  has  described  so  well,  A  recent  study 
by  Buffalo  New  York's  distinguished 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  showed 
that  there  is  already  a  significant  varia- 
tion in  the  amoimt  of  tar  and  nicotine  in 
cigarettes,  so  this  legislation  could  well 
encourage  some  of  the  more  lethal 
brands  to  reduce  their  tar  smd  nicotine 
content.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  news  report  from  the  New  York  Times 
about  the  Roswell  Park  study  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 
CiOARri'i'L  Brands  Ratbd  on  Safstt — Cancei 

Center  Stctdt  Urges  Smokiko  of  Products 

With  Low  Tar  and  Nicottne — 56  Ttpes  Arb 

Analtzh) — Industry    Asked    To    DrvELOP 

Better  Filters  roR  Those  Who   Cannot 

Break  Habft 

( By  Jane  E.  Brody ) 

A  leading  cancer  research  Institute,  re- 
porting yesterday  on  Its  analysis  of  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  66  brands  of  cdgarettes, 
advised  smokers  who  cannot  break  the  habit 
to  switch  to  brands  that  contain  low  quanti- 
ties of  these  harmful   substances. 

It  said  that  "changes  in  this  direction  of- 
fer appreciable  public  health  gains." 

The  study  was  done  by  Dr.  George  E.  Moore 
and  his  associates  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute.  New  York  State's  cancer  research 
and  treatment  center  In  Buffalo.  The  report 
was  published  in  the  March  Issue  of  Cancer, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 

The  study  showed  that  "some  filters  on 
cigarettes  are  helpful  but  others  are  not  ade- 
quately protecting  people,"  Dr.  Moore  said  In 
a  statement  yesterday. 

"Our  study  and  Information  from  the  to- 
bacco Industry  ItseU  indicates  that  more 
effective  filters  can  be  develop>ed,"  he  stated. 

"We  believe  that  Improved  filters  would 
help  stop  needless  and  premature  loss  of  life 
each  year  from  lung  cancer,  certain  other 
kinds  of  cancer,  emphysema,  cardiovascular 
disease,  and  other  diseases  associated  with 
heavy  smoking,"  he  said. 

Asked  about  the  Roswell  Park  report,  vari- 
ous cigarette  manufacturers  said  they  would 
prefer  to  reserve  comment  until  they  had 
carefully  reviewed  the  study. 

LOWEST   in    content 

In  the  analysis  of  the  56  brands.  Marvel 
and  Cascade,  both  king-size  fllter-tlp  ciga- 
rettes manufactured  by  Stephano  Brothers, 
ranked  lowest  In  tar  and  nicotine  content. 
The  56  brands  represented  nearly  all  those 
marketed  In  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  study. 

Marvel  yielded  an  average  of  8.3  mllll- 
grams  of  tar  and  0.32  milllgrama  of  nicotine 
per  cigarette,  and  Cascade  yielded  9.1  mllU- 
grams  of  tar  and  0.34  milligrams  of  nicotine. 

The  highest  tar  and  nicotine  content  was 
found  In  unflltered  king-size  Raleighs,  a 
product  of  the  Brown  and  Williamson  To- 


bacco Corporation.  A  typical  Balelgh  con- 
tains 43.4  mUIlgrams  of  tar  and  2.64  milli- 
grams of  nlootlne,  the  study  showed. 

Onie  of  the  study's  most  disturbing  find- 
ings, aooording  to  the  scientists,  was  that  one 
filtered  cigarette — king-size  PaU  MaU — 
yielded  more  tar  and  nicotine  than  the  un- 
flltered king-size  cigarette  of  the  same  brand. 

In  tests  of  Chesterfield,  Lucky  Strike  and 
Camels,  the  scientists  found  that  the  smoker 
getfi  aa  much  or  more  tar  and  nicotine  from 
the  filter  cigarette  as  from  the  unfiltered, 
regular  cigarette  of  the   same   brand. 

The  study  also  showed  that  some  filters 
are  much  better  than  others.  The  Marvel 
filter,  for  instance,  was  nearly  five  times  more 
effective  in  blocking  tars  than  the  Pall  Mall 
filter. 

Dr.  Moore  observed  in  a  telephone  Inter- 
view tliat  cigarette  advertising  had  given 
smokers  the  impreaelon  that  filters  would 
protect  them  from  the  dangers  of  smoking. 

"Unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  they  are 
not  being  protected,"  the  doctor  said. 

Numerous  studies  have  sho'wn  that  cig- 
arette smokers  are  much  more  likely  than 
nonsmokers  to  suffer  from  lung  cancer. 

Cigasxttx  Ratings 
Following  is  a  table   giving    the   average 
tar  and  nicotine  per  cigarette  In  milligrams : 
[In  milllKrams) 


Brand 


Marvel.. 

Cascade 

Carlton 

King  Sano 

Duke 

Life 

True 

Kent 

Montclalr 

Spring 

Qalaxy._ 

Marlboro 

Winston 

Old  Gold 

Water  lord 

Lark 

Philip  Morris 

Newport 

Viceroy 

Salem 

Paiton 

Parliament 

L4  M 

Benson  4  Hedges 

Tempo 

Tareyton 

Alpine. 

Kool 

Chesterfield 

Lucky  Strike 

Oasis - 

Lucky  Strike 

Chesterfield 

Raleigh 

Philip  Morris 

Belalr 

Old  Gold 

du  Maurier 

Players 

Camels 

Camels 

York 

Pall  Mall 

Half*  Half 

Domino 

Old  Gold 

Masterpiece 

Kool 

Fatima 

Philip  Morris 

Brandon 

Benson  &.  Hedges  100. 

HoUday 

Tareyton 

Pall  MaU 

Raleigh 


Type' 

Tar 

KF 

8.3 

KMF 

9.1 

KF 

9.7 

KFD 

12.0 

KF 

12.3 

KF 

13.6 

KF 

15.8 

KF 

IS.  8 

KMF 

21.1 

KMF 

21.7 

KF 

22.1 

KF 

22.4 

KF 

2"2.9 

KF 

23.0 

KF 

23.0 

KF 

23.1 

KF 

23.2 

KMF 

23.3 

KF 
KMF 

KMF 
KF 

23.4 
23.6 
23.8 
24.0 

RF 
RF 

24.9 
25.0 

KF 

KF 

KMF 

KMF 

R 

R 

KMF 

25.1 
28.3 
26.4 
26.6 
27.0 
27.1 
27.1 

KF 

27.3 

KF 

27.fi 

KF 
R 

27.8 

28.8 

KMF 

R 

KF 

R 

R 

KF 

K 

K 

KF 

K 

K 

KF 

RM 

K 

K 

K 

KF 

29.7 
29.7 
30.0 
31.0 
31.3 
3'2.4 
32.4 
33.0 
33.6 
34.1 
34.8 
35.9 
36.3 
36.7 
37.2 
38.5 
39.3 

K 
K 

KF 

41.1 

41.5 
41.6 

K 

43.4  1 

Nicotine 


0.32 
.34 
.74 
.39 
.46 
.97 
.80 
1.10 
1.15 
1.16 
1.43 
1.24 
1.32 
1.32 
1.40 
1.26 
1.46 
1.34 
1.68 
1.43 
1.43 
1.44 
1.12 
1.55 
1.68 
1.35 
1.82 
1.88 
1.18 
1.42 
1.38 
1.42 
1.72 
1.98 
1.37 
2.11 
1.63 
1.96 
1.67 
1.69 
1.77 
1.69 
1.75 
1.99 
1.48 
1.89 
2.23 
2.21 
1.73 
2.11 
2.35 
2.29 
2.45 
1.97 
2.20 
2.64 


'  K— king  (80  to  100  millimeters),  R— regular  (70  milli- 
meters); F— filter,  M— menthol,  D— denlootlniied. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Yoric.  Sec- 
ond, we  simply  must  begin  to  regu- 
late cigarette  advertising.  The  adver- 
tising and  broadcasting  industries  have, 
in  my  judgment,  done  an  unsuccessful 
Job  of  self -regulation.  I  believe  their  re- 


spective codes  are  inadequate.  I  think 
it  is  time  the  Federal  Communlcationfl 
Commission  started  showing  an  inter- 
est in  this  matter.  There  is  a  strong  ar- 
gument that  the  PCC  has  the  power,  In 
connection  with  its  power  to  refuse  to 
renew  licenses  of  stations  that  do  not 
operate  in  the  public  interest,  to  pre- 
vent or  limit  the  advertising  of  prod- 
ucts which  are  harmful  to  health.  It 
would  also  appear  that  the  FCC  could — 
and  should — require  the  acceptance  of 
advertising  detailing  the  hazards  of  cig- 
arette smoking  as  a  public  service  under 
the  rubric  of  the  "fairness"  doctrine.  At 
the  very  least,  the  FCC  should  begin  ap- 
plying pressure  on  the  broadcasters  and 
the  tobacco  industrj-  to  adopt  a  more 
stringent  code  of  self-regulation.  Simi- 
lar action  has  been  effective  in  keeping 
hard  liquor  advertising  off  the  air.  If  the 
FCC  has  not  taken  any  action  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  the  cigarette  com- 
panies and  the  broadcasters  have  not 
taken  any  further  self-regulatory  action 
in  the  same  period.  I  plan  to  introduce 
legislation  to  mandate  an  experimental 
1-year  ban  on  all  cigarette  advertising 
on  radio  and  television.  I  might  point 
out  that  this  is  not  a  drastic  step.  Great 
Britain  has  had  exactly  such  a  ban  since 
August  1965,  and  the  figures  so  far,  al- 
though still  quite  tentative,  seem  to  show 
a  steady  drop  in  cigarette  consumption 
since  that  time. 

Third,  we  must  vastly  expand  our  edu- 
cational activities  about  the  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking.  The  National  Clear- 
inghouse only  gets  %2  million  a  year  for 
all  of  Its  activities.  I  plan  to  seek  to 
amend  Its  appropriation  this  year  in 
order  to  at  least  triple  that  amount.  With 
such  added  funds  the  Clearinghouse 
could  develop  a  national  antismoking 
campaign  which  would  use  radio,  televi- 
sion, and  newspapers. 

Finally,  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
have  a  sliding  scale  tax  on  cigarettes  so 
that  higher  taxes  are  paid  for  cigarettes 
which  contain  more  tar  and  nicotine. 
This  would  effectively  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  relatively  less  harmful  cig- 
arettes. I  plan  to  introduce  such  legis- 
lation In  the  near  future. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  vital.  But  In 
the  end  none  "will  have  any  effect  until 
Americans — and  particularly  young  peo- 
ple— develop  an  awareness  themselves  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  hazard,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

FEDERAL    AID    TO    LAW    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months,  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  focused  on  crime  and  crimi- 
nal justice  more  than  ever  before.  We 
have  had  a  National  Crime  Commission 
report,  a  special  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  number  of  other  studies  of 
various  aspects  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  is 
the  treatment  of  indigent  criminal  sus- 
pects. The  man  who  is  arrested  for  a 
crime,  who  has  no  lawyer  and  no  money 
to  pay  for  one — what  will  society  do  for 
such  a  susjject? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  given  us  one 
answer.  In  Gideon  against  Wainwright, 
a  landmark  decision  of  4  years  ago,  the 
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Court  said  that  the  Scale  must  provide 
an  attorney  for  Indigents  accused  of 
serloua  crimes. 

Another  response  has  come  from  all 
America.  In  the  war  on  poverty.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  have  taken 
steps  to  relieve  the  burden  of  poverty. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
funded  "nelRhborhood  legal  services" 
programs  across  the  country.  Cities  have 
established  and  expanded  public  de- 
fender systems  Local  bar  assoclatioris 
have  formed  leeial  aid  societies.  And  this 
ball  to  the  good 

Some  of  these  programs  use  full- time 
salaried  attorneys,  like  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Others  rely  on  the  part-time  services  of 
lawyers  who  take  time  off  from  their 
regular  practice  to  handle  occasional 
criminal  cases 

But  In  both  situations,  there  Is  one 
persistent  problem  Many  attorneys  are 
simply  not  well  trained  in  trial  practice. 
Frequently  the  same  is  true  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorneys  on  the  other  side 

I  am  not  so  concerned  about  the  full- 
time  public  defenders:  after  a  few 
months'  experience  they  are  boimd  to 
become  efTectlve  trial  attorneys  But  It 
does  not  maJce  much  5en.se  to  pay  a  pri- 
vate attorney  S25  per  hour  If  he  is  not 
trained  to  try  a  case  properly  After  all. 
the  whole  point  of  the  program  Is  to  give 
the  defendant  effective  "assistance  of 
counsel,"  as  the  Con.stitutlon  provides 

Now  we  cannot  place  the  whole  blame 
on  the  law  schools  There  are  undoubted- 
ly many  law  school  graduates  who  are  not 
physically  or  psychologically  equipped 
to  be  good  trial  lawyers.  Their  abilities 
lie  In  other  areas  But  certainly  the  law 
schools  could,  and  should,  do  a  great  deal 
to  train  their  students  as  advocates  This 
Is  an  essential  part  of  their  legal  educa- 
tion. 

Moreover,  unless  the  law  student  is 
taught  something  about  the  problems — 
and  the  rewards — of  criminal  trial  prac- 
tice while  he  is  In  law  .school  he  will  be 
more  reluctant  to  repre.sent  li^.digent 
clients,  even  on  a  part-time  basis,  after 
he  hangs  out  his  shingle 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  give  $800,000  m  assistance  to 
the  Nation's  law  schools.  The  funds 
would  be  u.^ed  to  develop  courses  and 
training  programs  in  the  conduct  of 
criminal  cases  Involv'ng  indigent  per- 
sons. Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the 
actual  conduct  of  a  trial.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, students  would  work  in  e.xist'ng 
nubile  defender  programs  and  prosecu- 
tors' offices 

What  I  envision  as  a  possible  program 
therefore,  might  involve  a  combination 
of  three  elements  There  would  be 
nurses  on  substantive  criminal  law, 
criminal  procedure  and  the  special 
problems  in  de.iling  with  the  poor 

There  would  be  trml  practice,  in  which 
trained  attorneys  might  come  in  to  coach 
the  students  on  their  technique  And 
finally,  there  would  be  practical  expe- 
rle.nce.  under  proper  supervision.  Some 
pragra.ms  would  have  the  students  work- 
ing in  public  defe;:der  or  legal  aid  of- 
fices. Others  might  have  the  students 
in  prosecutors'  offices 

Just  last  week,  I  received  a  letter  from 


the  director  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
dLstrict  attorney  project.  He  told  me 
that  Harvard  arranges  for  its  law  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
local  district  attorneys,  under  proper  su- 
pervision. I  would  hope  that  such  proj- 
ects would  be  encouraged  under  this  leg- 
islation. Certainly  it  is  just  as  Imixirtant 
to  train  competent  prosecutors  as  com- 
petent defense  attorneys.  And,  as  Prof. 
Robinson  Everett  of  Duke  University 
Law  School  wrote  me  about  his  school's 
trial  project: 

We  felt  that  the  students  learned  much 
more  by  viewtni?  criminal  Justice  from  both 
sides,  instead  of  only  one 

My  idea,  of  course,  is  not  a  completely 
novel  one  A  number  of  law  schools  have 
already  begun  projects  along  these  lines, 
mostly  through  the  a.ssistance  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  or  other  private  funds 
These  small  but  effective  projects  are 
an  excellent  be^;inning  The  success  of 
such  programs  as  Harvard,  Boston  Unl- 
i.ersity,  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and 
the  University  of  Kansas  gives  us  an  in- 
dicatija  of  what  can  be  done 

The  budgets  of  these  privately  fi- 
nanced programs  have  run  from  $8,000 
to  $30,000  and  higher  depending  on  the 
type  of  project  and  number  of  students 
Involved,  But  there  are  140  law  schools 
in  this  country  Many  of  them  simply 
cannot  afford  to  initiate  programs  like 
these — although  they  might  be  able  to 
absorb  them  into  the  regular  school 
budget  If  the  Federal  Government  gets 
them  started 

So  here,  in  essence,  is  what  I  want  to 
do:  To  get  these  programs  started  at 
a  wide  variety  of  schools  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  under  my  bill,  would 
allow  each  school  wide  scope  in  develop- 
ing Its  own  arrangements  But  dozens 
of  law  schools  would  begin— many  for  the 
first  tune — to  train  their  students  to  be 
efTectlve  prosecutors  and  defense  attor- 
neys 

Mr  President.  I  have  received  enthu- 
siastic support  for  this  idea  from  Justices 
Brennan  and  Clark  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Chief  Justice  Roger  Trayor  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  among  the 
finest  State  judges  in  tiie  country,  has 
also  sent  me' a  letter  of  support  So  have 
attorneys  and  law  professors  around  the 
country.  Ta'o  subcommittees  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  have  indicated 
their  support  of  the  proposal.  So  has  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
.\meiican  Law  Schools.  I  think  that  the 
idea  lias  received  widespread  endorse- 
ment because  It  fills  a  long -existing  gap 
in  our  system  of  legal  education. 

I  offered  this  legislation  as  an  amend- 
ment last  year  to  the  higher  education 
bill  of  1S66  Because  the  amendment  was 
offered  on  the  floor,  *uhout  suffi-i'-nt 
time  ror  the  committee  to  study  its  pro- 
visions, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr  Morse),  said  that  he 
could  nrt  accept  my  amendment,  and  I, 
accordingly,  withdrew  it.  But  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  committee  will  have  occa- 
sion to  study  the  bill  carefully  this  year, 
and  act  favorably.  It  would  be  a  produc- 
tive investment  which  would  pay  off 
many  times  in  improvements  in  our  sys- 
tem of  ciiminal  justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 


desk  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  and  myself, 
and  I  ask  that  It  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1805'  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  law  schools  for  training  programs 
In  the  conduct  of  criminal  cases  involving 
indigent  persons,  introduced  by  Mr 
Brewster  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Morse  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 


NEW    HAVEN    RAILROAD 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President,  I  wish  to  ap- 
plaud President  Johnson's  action  Mon- 
day in  meeting  with  the  New  England 
Governors,  and.  in  particular,  his  assur- 
ance that  the  Federal  Government  will 
take  an  initiative  to  help  resolve  the 
problems  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  As 
a  first  step,  a  meeting  is  t3  be  held  here 
in  Washington  tomorrow  between  of- 
ficers of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  representatives  of  the  States  of 
Mas.sachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York,  to  explore  the  pos- 
sible areas  of  fruitful  collaboration. 

Mr.  President,  the  woes  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  do  not  need  elaboration 
here  today  The  railroad,  which  provides 
essential  commuter  and  Interstate  serv- 
ice for  all  of  southern  New  England  and 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  has  been  in  re- 
ceivership since  1961.  Its  future  survival 
has  been  pinned  lareely  on  inclusion  in 
the  Penn-Central  me;!;er.  which  while 
still  a  lively  possibility,  may  occur  too 
late  to  save  the  railroad  from  liquida- 
tion The  merger  has  been  d'?layed  for  an 
Indeterminant  length  of  time,  and  the 
New  Haven  reportedly  only  has  enough 
cash  to  continue  operations  until  the  end 
of  this  year. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  steps  need  to  be 
taken  now.  in  the  public  interest,  to  ac- 
complish what  would  have  h.ad  to  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  the  merger,  and 
that  is  reorganization  of  the  New  Haven 
into  an  economically  viable  operation.  It 
is  clear,  too.  that  the  initiative  c?n  best 
and  most  appropri'\tely  be  taken  at  the 
Federal  level,  for  three  reasons.  First  is 
the  interstate  nature  of  nearly  all  the 
New  Haven's  operations,  including  the 
commuter  service.  Second  is  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Governm^Tit  lias  a  ma 'or 
claim  as  a  creditor  again.st  the  railroad, 
having  guaranteed  $51  6  million  In  loans 
to  the  New  Haven  since  1955.  of  which 
some  $"^0  million  has  been  default --d  And 
third,  the  Federal  Government  alone  can 
ofTer  the  widest  pos.'^ible  range  of  ad- 
Ju.stment  support  and  a.s.sistance  in  any 
reorganization  of  the  railroad. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  course  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  in  its  dis- 
cussions with  the  Slates  beginning  here 
tomorrow  must  center  about  one  simple 
theme  What  Is  needed  first  and  foremost 
Is  a  basic  reorcanlzatton  of  the  railroad 
which  will  a.ssure  that  any  future  public 
support,  whether  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States  or  municipalities,  is 
wisely  and  properly  used.  The  Federal 


Government  should  take  a  prompt  lead 
in  initiating  such  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion, in  proposing  it  to  the  Federal  court 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  railroad 
and  in  working  for  its  prompt  imple- 
mentation. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  re- 
organization would  be  unsettling  and 
would  cause  some  painful  readjustments. 
The  railroad  In  receivership  has  fallen 
into  management  which  because  of  its 
fiduciary  responsibilities,  understandably 
was  unwilling  to  make  bold,  expensive 
innovations  needed  to  change  the  prop- 
erty into  a  dynamic  operation.  Half  of 
the  New  Haven's  commuter  equipment  Is 
more  than  30  years  old  and  thus  is  sub- 
-ect  to  inordinate  and  costly  breakdowns. 
The  railroad  still  maintains  an  imduly 
high  percentage  of  low-revenue  trackage, 
one  recent  study  having  showed  that  25 
percent  of  its  trackage  produced  less 
than  3  percent  of  its  freight  revenues. 
As  a  result  of  these  circumstances,  com- 
bined with  the  special  nature  of  the 
commuter  service,  the  New  Haven  has 
been  burdened  with  extremely  high  labor 
costs,  and  any  rational  plan  for  reorga- 
nization would  have  to  make  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements  for  readjust- 
ments in  the  work  force. 

The  Federal  Government,  it  seems  to 
nie,  could  make  such  provisions  as  part 
of  its  reorganization  plan.  The  combined 
resources  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  manpower  retraining 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problem  along  with  the 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, already  is  planning  experi- 
mental service  on  the  New  Haven  with 
new  turbine  trains  built  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation Act.  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
originated,  and  these  demonstrations,  it 
seems  to  me,  may  have  considerable 
bearing  on  the  technological  rejuvena- 
unn  of  the  line. 

Part  of  any  rational  reorganization 
plan,  whether  or  not  it  emanates  from 
the  Federal  Government  or  not,  may  well 
be  the  separation  and  special  treatment 
of  those  elements  of  the  service  which 
cannot  be  supported  by  revenues.  This 
may  mean  that  the  passenger  service,  or 
the  commuter  portion  of  the  passenger 
service,  may  have  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  New  Haven's  operations 
and  treated  as  a  separate  entity  with 
some  form  c^f  public  support.  To  achieve 
this  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  kind  of  legal  structure  to  receive 
and  account  for  the  rublic  support  and  to 
administer  the  separated  service  in  the 
public  interest.  It  has  for  some  time  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  most  suitable  form 
for  this  purpose  is  the  Interstate  public 
authority  which  allows  maximum  room 
for  participation  by  the  States  Involved. 
Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  at  this  time, 
and  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  authorizing  the  States 
of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York  to  create  a 
Northeast  Rail  Authority  to  own,  lease, 
or  otherwise  acquire  the  right  to  operate 
a  passenger  rail  transportation  system 


within  the  Northeastern  States.  This  bUl 
is  offered  as  a  plan  for  the  kind  of  legal 
structure  which  might  be  needed  to  op- 
erate the  separate  passenger  service 
within  the  framework  of  a  reorganized 
New  Haven  Railroad.  I  might  note  that 
I  offered  this  bill  in  the  89th  Congress 
and  It  served,  along  with  three  other 
proposals,  as  a  basis  for  extensive  hear- 
ings in  the  Commerce  Committee, 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore].  As  a  result  of  these  hear- 
ings, the  States  entered  Into  some  very 
profitable  discussions  with  the  railroads 
and  agreed,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  to  a  plan 
of  temporary  public  support  of  the  New 
Haven's  passenger  service.  The  time  is 
now  at  hand  to  formalize  that  plan  and 
for  that  reason  I  resubmit  this  bill  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1806)  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  development  of  a  mod- 
ern and  efficient  passenger  rail  transpor- 
tation service  in  the  northeastern  sea- 
board area  by  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York  to  negotiate  and  en- 
ter into  a  compact  to  create  their  own 
Northeastern  Rail  Authority,  and  by 
guaranteeing  certain  loans  and  other 
credit  to  such  authority,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1807)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the 
inclusion  of  insurance  proceeds  for  de- 
struction or  damage  to  crops  in  the 
year  following  the  year  in  which  the 
damage  occurred,  introduced  by  Mr, 
Miller,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1807 

Be  it  enacted  by  t' e  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  I'mted  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asseinbled, 

CROP     INSVRANCE     PROCEEDS 

Section  451  of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended  (relating  to  general  rule 
for  taxable  year  of  inclusion),  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subparagraph: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  Insurance  proceeds  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  destruction  or  damage  to 
crops,  a  taxpayer  reporting  on  the  cash  basis 
of  accounting  may  elect  to  include  such  pro- 
ceeds in  Income  for  the  year  following  the 
year  of  destruction  or  damage  provided  he 
estabUshes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that,  under  his  practice, 
income  from  such  crops  would  not  have  been 
reported  in  the  year  in  which  raised." 


CROP  INSURANCE  PROCEEDS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  deep  Inequity  in  the  present  income  tax 
laws  with  respect  to  the  insurance  pro- 
ceeds received  by  our  farmers  on  account 
of  losses  to  their  crops. 

This  occurs  in  the  case  of  all  cash 
basis  farmers.  Most  fanners  out  in  my 
part  of  the  country  harvest  their  crops 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  but  they  do  not 
sell  them  imtil  the   following  year. 

Should  their  crops  be  destroyed,  they 
receive  insurance  proceeds  in  that  year, 
and  the  farmer  has  to  report  his  income 
in  that  year  on  his  income  tax  return. 
Since  in  the  early  part  of  that  same 
year  he  will  have  received  income  from 
the  crop  raised  in  the  previous  year,  this 
results  in  a  doubling  up  of  income  in  1 
year. 

This  is  an  artificial  result  which  arises 
only  because  of  a  catastrophe  in  the  form 
of  damage  by  weather  to  crops. 

I  have  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Interna!  Revenue  Code  to  give  farmers 
the  option  of  either  reporting  the  in- 
surance proceeds  in  the  year  in  which 
received  or  to  report  it  in  the  following 
year  when  the  crop  would  normally  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  insur- 
ance proceeds  for  destruction  or  damage 
to  crops  in  the  year  following  the  oc- 
currence, and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 


SPRING  GARDEN  PLANTING 
■WEEK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  approximately  a  year  ago  that  a 
very  distinguished  group  of  organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  national  beauti- 
fication  program  approached  me  with  the 
idea  of  creating  a  Spring  Garden  Plant- 
ing Week  during  the  first  full  week  of 
October  each  year. 

The  idea  intrigued  me  because  of  my 
interest  in  preserving  the  natural  beauty 
of  our  country.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  their  plan,  which  was  inspired  by  the 
leadership  so  ably  given  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  plan  so  captured  my  imagination 
that  I  felt  I  must  share  the  thoughts 
with  my  wife,  Jermaine,  who  is  a  great 
lover  of  nature  and  things  of  beauty. 
Her  reaction  was  exactly  as  mine.  She 
became  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  of  a 
special  week  in  October,  aimed  at  focus- 
ing the  efforts  of  people  everywhere  to 
beautify  their  homes,  parks,  streets,  and 
communities. 

This  is  the  key  ingredient  to  this  pro- 
gram: the  individual  action  of  people, 
in  and  around  their  homes,  whether  it 
be  a  formal  garden,  a  large  bed  of  flow- 
ers, a  small  parking  strip,  or  a  window 
box  in  an  apartment. 

If  every  household  in  America  just 
spent  a  few  cents  for  a  package  of  seeds, 
or  a  few  bulbs,  the  impact  upon  our 
American  landscape  and  city  scene 
would  be  beyond  the  capabilities  of  any 
artist  to  capture  on  canvas. 

And.  I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  program  which  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  millions  in  tax  dollars.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  any  obligation  here 
for  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  funds. 

My  wife  joined  me  in  this  crusade, 
and  accepted  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  National  Spring  Garden  Planting 
Week  Committee.   Membership  of  this 
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committee  Includes  the  "who's  who"  of 
the  horticulture  and  floriculture  fields. 
In   addition   to   Mrs.    Magnuson,    the 
committee  includes: 

Miss  Emesta  B.iliard.  executive  secre- 
tary, the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; Mr   Richard  Beatty,  editor.  Hou;se 
Beautiful  .s  s^jecial  publications  division; 
Mr  Clifford  W  Benson,  e.xecutive  secre- 
tary, the  American  Iris  Society.  Mr  Al- 
fred  W    Bessesen.   horticultural   editor. 
Ohio  State  University,  Mr  John  Burton 
Brtmer.    sjarden   editor,    the   Macmillan 
Co.;    MKs   Minnie   Hall   Brown,   garden 
writer;   Mr    Kenneth  A    Bryant,  editor. 
Florist  k  Nursen.-  Exchantie.  Mr  Carroll 
C.  Calkins,  a.ss()ciate  editor.  House  Beau- 
tiful matrazine;  Mrs.  Morgan  A.  Casey. 
president.    International    Garden    Club. 
Inc  ;   Mr    A    R    Crooks,  garden  writer. 
Mr     Ben    Arthur    Dav:s.    Hope    Haven 
Garden    Service:    Mr    Doutilas    M     Fel- 
lowes,  garden  wrlt>^r,    Mrs.  Marshall  F.. 
Ford,  garden  writer:   Miss  Jean  Foster 
garden  writer,  .Mrs.  E^arl  H  Hath,  execu- 
tive secretary.  National  Council  of  State 
Garden  Clubs.  Inc  ;   Mr.  W.  Ray  Has- 
tings, executive  secretary.  All-Arnerlcan 
Selections:    Mr    Paul    E    Jones,    garden 
writer.    Spokane    Daily    Chronicle:    Mr 
Robert  F    Led 'rer.  execut.ve  vice  presi- 
dent, the  Aniencan  .Association  of  Nurs- 
erymen: Mr   Gustave  Springer.  Nether- 
lands Flower-Bulb  Institute:  Mr   Alfred 
B.  La  Gasse,  executive  director.  National 
Recreation  ii  Park  A.'^ociation:  Mr  C  H 
Lewis,  president.  Ami-^rican  Rose  Society 
Mr.  Richard  L  Nowadnirk  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Northwest  Bulb  Growers  As- 
sociation;   Miss    Ma.T    O'Brien,    editor. 
Beautiful  Gardening;  &  Living  Outdoors 
magazine.  Mr  C  Dan  Pennell.  .secretary. 
American  Peony  Society;   Mr    Ted  Sa- 
belis.  chairman.  Wa.<hlni,'ton  State  Bulb 
Commission:  .Mr   Robert  W   Schery.  di- 
rector. Lawn  Institute:  Mrs  Raymond  T 
Schmelzele.    Town    &    Country    Garden 
Club;  Mi&s  Rachel  Snyder,  editor  in  chief. 
Flower  it  Garden  mat,'azlne:  Mr   George 
Spader,  executive  secretary   Men's  Gar- 
den Clubs  of  Amf'rlca;   Mrs.  C    Powers 
Taylor,    president.    Landscape    Nurserj- 
Council;  Mr   Felix  R.  Taylor,  president. 
National    Tulip    Society:     Dr     Cynthia 
Wescott.      The      Plant      Doctor.       Dr 
Thomas  W    Whitaker,  executive  secre- 
tary. American  Plant  Life  Society     Dr 
Rtchad  P    White,  director.  Horticulture 
Research    In.<;titute.    Inc  :     Dr     Djnald 
Wyman.     the     Arnold     .Arb.^retum     of 
Harvard  University 

The  Joint  resolution  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time — 1  year  ago  —was 
unanimously  adopted  by  my  colltaguos. 

In  the  House,  my  good  friend  and  fel- 
low Washlngtonian  Floyd  V.  Hn  ks.  In- 
troduced a  companion  resolution.  Several 
of  his  colleagues  submitted  like  reso- 
lutions. 

Unfortunately,  the  89th  Congress  ad- 
journed before  the  House  could  take  ac- 
tion. Although  we  In  Con;iress  could  not 
stop  the  clock  to  give  the  week  the  ofRcial 
sanction  It  deserved  many  Governors 
neverthele5;s  proclaimed  m  their  States 
the  first  full  week  In  October.  National 
Spring  Garden  Planting  'Week. 

The  Idea  has  caught  fire  and  swept  the 
country  with  an  enthusiastic  de.'^ire  to 
t)eautlfy  our  Nation 

The     "seed"     of     beautiflcatlon     was 


planted  by  President  Johnson  when  he 
said  in  his  special  message  on  national 
beauty  to  the  Congress  February  8,  1965: 
To  deal  with  tliese  problems  will  require 
a  new  conservation.  We  must  not  only  pro- 
tect the  countryside  and  save  it  from  destruc- 
tion, we  must  restore  what  has  been  destroyed 
and  salvage  the  beauty  and  charm  of  our 
cities  Our  conservation  must  not  Just  be  tlie 
classic  conservation  of  protection  and  devel- 
opment, but  a  creative  conservation  of  resto- 
ration and  innovation  Its  object  Is  not  just 
man's  welfare  but  the  dignity  of  man  s  spirit. 

This  challenge  resulted  in  the  first 
White  House  Conference  on  National 
Beauty,  headed  by  a  distinguished  New 
Yorker  and  one  of  America's  greatest 
conservation  statesmen.  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller. 

From  It  evolved  the  First  Lady's  Com- 
mittee for  a  More  Beautiful  Capital, 
which  is  enlarging  the  beauty  of  our  be- 
loved Nation's  Capital. 

Out  of  this  came  the  first  National 
Youth  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty, 
which  brought  together  500  of  the  Na- 
tion s  outstanding  teenagers  from  4-H 
Clubs.  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  Camp- 
fire  Girls,  and  other  youth  groups. 

Because  of  this  concern  for  our  en- 
vironment, the  President  by  Executive 
order  last  year  established  the  Pre.si- 
dents  Council  on  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty  .At  the  same  time,  the  Presi- 
dent establLshed  the  Citizen's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty,  and  appointed  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller  as  Chairman 

National  Spring  Garden  Planting 
Week  is  a  logical  and  neces.sary  step  to 
actively  Involve  citizens  in  this  prognun 
in  their  own  homes  and  communities. 
Natural  beauty  is  no  longer  something 
we  merely  talk  about,  It  Is  a  matter  of 
national  concern,  even  of  law. 

Himdreds  of  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  have  established  local  beau- 
tiflcatlon committees.  We  In  Congress 
must  give  them  the  moral  support  they 
need  to  continue  in  this  noble  effort. 

In  Washington  State,  for  example,  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  through  local 
Initiative — on  the  part  of  Individual 
business  concerns  as  well  as  communi- 
ties, and  citizens. 

Our  Skagit  "Valley  Junior  College  at 
Mount  "Vernon  launched  a  public  cam- 
paign to  plant  159  trees  on  the  campus 
In  the  Puyallup  Valley,  which  provides 
many  of  the  bulbs  for  our  Nation's  gar- 
deners, selected  flowering  plum  trees 
were  sold  to  property  owners  at  the  low- 
price  of  $4  50  per  tree  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  further  beautifying  their  area 

In  Pullman,  a  commercial  tree  grower 
offered  the  mayor's  beautiflcatlon  com- 
mittee 5  000  Douglas-fir  trees  and  '2.000 
Scotch  pines  to  line  the  bank  of  the 
Palouse  River.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce there  solicited  weekend  help  to 
help  to  do  the  planting  The  whole  job 
w.as  done  In  4  weekends. 

S.0  In  the  name  of  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  across  the  Nation  who  have 
done  so  much  personally  toward  our 
beautiflcatlon  program,  I  therefore  in- 
troduce a  Joint  resolution  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Spring  Garden  Planting  Week 
during  the  first  full  week  in  October 
each  year. 
By  setting  aside  1  week  each  fall,  in 


which  each  homeowner  in  America  can 
beautify  his  yard,  his  neighborhood,  and 
his  town,  we  will  be  taking  a  giant  step 
toward  a  goal  that  represents  our  Na- 
tion's best. 

The  national  beautiflcatlon  program 
Is  one  in  which  all  of  us  must  play  a  role 
If  it  is  to  succeed  on  a  national  level. 
The  seed  has  begun  to  grow  and  with 
our  support  will  play  a  significant  part 
In  making  our  Nation  a  better  place  to 
live. 

To  exemplify  the  way  beautlflca:ion 
hEis  begun  to  catch  hold  in  our  counli-y, 
I  refer  to  these  examples: 

In  Arkansas,  an  Extension  Homemak- 
er's  Club  plowed  under  an  old  junkyard 
that  marred  a  scenic  turnoCf  to  a  vaca- 
tion area  and  planted  the  site  with  flow- 
ers, shrubs,  and  trees. 

In  Georgia,  more  than  700,000  trees 
and  shrubs  were  planted  during  Make 
Georgia  Beautiful  Month. 

In  Illinois,  the  Extension  Service  pro- 
duced 13  half-hour  TV  programs  on 
home  landscaping  that  were  later  shown 
In  three  other  States. 

Just  a  few  miles  from  here,  the  Arling- 
ton Home  Demonstration  Club  learned 
through  the  Nurserymen's  A.ssociatlon 
that  a  nurseryman  in  California  had  a 
surplus  supply  of  crepe  myrtle  trees.  Last 
summer  arrangements  were  made  to  buy 
the  entire  lot.  600  trees,  at  a  bargain 
price  The  club  arranged  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  trees,  and  the  county 
agent  printed  planting  instructions. 

The  project  was  .so  successful  that  the 
Beautificatlon  Committee  of  Arlington 
contracted  to  have  6.000  crepe  myrtles 
especially  grown  for  sale  in  Arlington 
next  spring. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
wonderful  things  being  done  In  the  name 
of  beautificatlon  by  people  everywhere. 
We  owe  to  them  as  much  support  as  we 
In  Congress  can  give  in  order  to  see  that 
beautiflcatlon  becomes  a  way  of  life  for 
our  own  and  future  generations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  85  >  to 
authorize  the  President  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  7-day 
period  comprising  the  flist  full  week  In 
October  of  each  year  as  "Spring  Gar- 
den Planting  Week,"  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  about  7 
or  8  weeks  ago.  the  Republican  National 
Coordinating  Committee  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  effect  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  those  paid  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  should  be  ex- 
empted from  P'ederal  income  tax. 

I  present  a  resolution  and  ask  that  It 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  Including  all 
the  names — and  there  are  36  .«:ponsors  of 
this  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S  Res.  123' .  submitted 


by  Mr.  Dirksen  i  for  himself,  Mr.  Aikek, 
Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
BocGS.  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cini- 
Tis,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  HicKE.NLOOPER,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jav- 
rrs.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
MURPHY.  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Proutv.  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota),  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  follows: 

S.   Res.   123 

Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Treasury  that  old- 
age  insurance  monthly  benefits  provided 
under  the  program  established  by  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  Federal 
Income  taxes; 

Whereas  inflation,  which  In  Itself  Is  a 
form  of  hidden  taxation,  imposes  especially 
heavy  burdens  on  persons  living  on  fixed 
Incomes; 

Whereas  beneflclarles  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams rely  on  fixed  Incomes  for  their  basic 
necessities; 

Whereas  adoption  of  the  proposal  to  tax 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits would  Involve  double  taxation;  and 

Whereas  there  are  certain  questions  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  this  proposal  to  tax 
such  benefits:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  such  social  security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  shall  not  be  made  subject  to 
Federal  income  taxes. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1967 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

AMENDMENT    NO.    198 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give 
notice  In  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  X'VI  for 
the  purp>ose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
0461)  maiclng  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend- 
ment, namely:  On  page  12.  line  6.  insert  tlie 
following: 

"HIGHER    EDUCATION    FACILITIBS    OONSTBUCTION 

■Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher  edu- 
cation facilities  construction",  $2,122,775.  for 
payments  under  section  408  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  as  amended: 
Provided,  That  the  Federal  contribution  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  eligible 
costs:  Provided  further,  That  section  408(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  parenthetical  phrase  "(subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section)'  the  following 
'.  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  costs  of 
such  restoration  or  replacement.'."" 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment  'No.  198),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  9481,  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

<For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  TAX  PURPOSES  TO  DIVORCED 
OR  SEPARATED  PARENT  REGARD- 
ING A  DEPENDENT  CHILD'S  SUP- 
PORT—AMENDMENT 

AMEIKDMENT    NO.    194 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
the  89th  Congress  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider what  has  become  an  irritating  and 
almost  insoluble  tax  problem  that  arises 
between  estranged  parents;  namely, 
which  of  them  is  properly  entitled  to 
claim  their  children  as  exemptions  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

Presently,  a  parent  who  contributes 
more  than  one-half  of  the  child's  sup- 
port for  a  taxable  year  Is  entitled  to 
claim  the  child  as  a  dependent  and  re- 
ceive a  $600  Income  exemption.  When 
parents  are  separated  or  divorced  and 
both  contribute  to  the  child's  support, 
the  determination  of  which  parent  re- 
ceives the  exemption,  the  one  having 
custody  of  the  child  or  the  one  contrib- 
uting to  the  child's  support.  Is  a  vexing 
and  sometimes  imi>ossible  task.  Where 
each  parent  honestly  believes  that  he  or 
she  has  contributed  more  than  half  the 
support;  where  the  estrangement  is  at  a 
high  pitch;  and  where  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  prohibited  to  disclose 
to  either  parent  any  Information  regard- 
ing the  other  parent's  alleged  support — 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  finds  itself 
caught  in  the  middle  as  an  arbiter  with 
its  hands  tied  and  the  parents  are  in  no 
better  a  position. 

In  response  to  this  continual  irritant 
to  taxpayers  and  to  relieve  what  has  be- 
come an  administrative  headache  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  last  Congress, 
passed  H.R.  14363,  which  would  have 
provided  rules  under  which  the  deter- 
mination of  the  parent  entitled  to  the 
claimed  exemption  could  be  made  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis.  Subsequently,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  favorably  report- 
ed this  bill  without  amendment.  Due  to 
the  heavy  legislative  load  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  89th  Congress,  H.R.  14363 
was  not  called  up  and  died  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

However,  I  was  heartened  to  see  that 
the  House,  again  this  Congress,  passed  a 
blU,  H.R.  6056,  which  Is  identical  to  H.R. 
14363.  This  measure  Is  presently  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  I 
hope  it  will  receive  the  same  favorable 
consideration  that  it  did  last  Congress. 

The  procedural  rules  which  would  be 
established  by  H.R.  6056  would  become 
efifective  after  1966  and  should  go  far  in 
resolving  a  great  many  dependency  cases 
arising  in  the  future.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  bill  does  nothing  to  resolve  or 
relieve  the  many  pending  cases  involving 
parents'  claims  for  child  dependents  is  a 
great  drawback.  It  is  these  very  cases 
upon  which  the  bill  is  based  and  to  which 
the  bill  gives  no  assistance.  Literally 
thousands  of  oases  involving  the  depend- 
ency issue  are  pending  before  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  at  various  stages  of 
administrative  review.  Many  other  sim- 
ilar cases  are  before  the  U.S.  Tax  Court 
and  Federal  district  courts.  In  fact,  just 
last  month,  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  forced  to  issue  an  opinion  in 
a  dependency  case  where  it  had  to  state 


"that  the  ends  of  justice  are  not  served 
by  the  present  situation."  In  that  case,  a 
father  contributed  over  $3,800  to  the 
support  of  his  four  children  who  were 
living  with  his  divorced  wife.  Most  of  this 
amount  was  paid  pursuant  to  a  divorce 
decree  which  had  included  an  agreement 
between  him  and  his  wife  that  he  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  the  children  as  de- 
pendents for  Income  tax  purposes.  In 
spite  of  the  large  amount  of  support  paid 
by  the  father  and  the  parties'  agreement, 
the  court  was  forced,  and  quite  properly 
under  present  law,  to  deny  these  tax  ex- 
emptions to  the  father.  This  conclusion 
was  reached  since  the  father  was  unable 
to  show  the  total  support  of  his  children. 
Why  had  he  failed  to  show  this  total  sup- 
port? Because  he  was  apparently  not  able 
to  obtain  this  essential  information  from 
his  previous  wife.  Thus,  he  could  not 
show  the  entire  picture  of  support.  His 
was  indeed  an  impossible  task — which 
led  the  court  in  its  opinion  to  allude  to 
H.R.  6056  and  to  indicate  its  hope  that 
this  bill  would  be  enacted. 

Not  only  do  I  share  this  expression""of 
the  court,  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  far  more 
satisfactory  result  can  well  be  reached  in 
present  cases,  if  the  prior  spouse  or  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  required  to 
furnish  a  parent  with  a  statement  in- 
dicating the  nature  and  amount  of  sup- 
port furnished  and  upon  which  the  com- 
peting spouse  equally  claims  the  children 
as  dependents.  Then  the  parent  would  be 
able  to  determine  If  his  contribution  did 
constitute  more  than  half  of  his  child's 
support.  If  they  did,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  the  exemption ;  would  pursue  his  claim 
with  the  tax  authorities,  and  would  as- 
suredly prevail.  If  the  information  sup- 
plied, coupled  with  his  own  facts,  demon- 
strated that  he  did  not  contribute  over 
half  the  support,  he  could  abandon  his 
present  claim,  not  be  forced  into  court, 
and  thus  save  himself  and  the  court  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  expense,  as  well 
as  not  have  to  undergo  the  strain  and 
anxiety  connected  with  any  litigation. 
He  would  also  be  spared  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment of  being  denied  his  children 
as  dependents  oi»  the  basis  of  a  technical 
rule  of  evidence  which  requires  him  to 
bear  the  burden  of  proof. 

In  order  for  taxpayers  to  reach  a  proper 
decision  and  to  avoid  the  harsh  results 
experienced  by  parents  because  of  lack 
of  available  evidence,  I  am  proposing 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  6056  which  would 
provide  a  parent,  faced  with  this  problem 
today,  with  necessary  information  to 
determine  if  he  has  contributed  more 
than  one-half  to  the  support  of  his  child 
during  the  year.  In  effect,  my  amendment 
merely  extends  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion relief  provided  by  H.R.  6056  for 
years  after  1967,  including  that  year,  to 
cases  that  have  already  arisen  or  may 
arise  for  years  prior  to  1967.  Under  my 
amendment,  a  divorced  or  separated 
parent  would  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
Itemized  statement  of  expenditures  upon 
which  the  other  parent's  claim  for  de- 
pendency exemption  Is  based.  If  the  other 
parent  has  not  claimed  the  child,  then 
the  parent  claiming  the  exemption  would 
not  be  entitled  to  be  fiu-nished  any  such 
statement  from  another  person,  or  from 
the  IRS — my  proposal  applies  only  to 
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divorced  or  separated  parents  where  both 
are  presently  claiming  the  child  or  chil- 
dren as  dependents  for  taxable  years 
prior  to  1967  and  neither  will  cooperate 
In  determining  what  the  total  annual 
support  for  each  child  is  for  the  prior 
year  in  question. 

The  reUef  provided  by  my  proposal 
will  only  be  available  to  such  parents 
for  taxable  years  prior  to  1967  and  whose 
tax  years  have  not  expired  under  the 
statute  of  limitatioii-s  Gen.'rally.  the  IKS 
has  3  years  from  when  the  return  is  filed 
in  which  to  question  a  taxpayer's  claimed 
exemptions  or  deductions.  After  that  pe- 
riod of  time  has  expired,  unless  fraud  or 
a  substantial  tax  underpayment  Is  in- 
volved, the  taxpayer's  return  cannot  be 
questioned. 

It  is.  therefore,  not  unlikely  for  a 
parent  who  filed  his  1963  teturn  find  feels 
that  his  claimed  exemptions  for  his  chil- 
dren have  been  approved,  to  be  contacted 
by  IRS  ai.d  have  the.se  exemptions  chal- 
lenged. He  must  then  go  about  the  trying 
task  of  showing  his  children's  total  sup- 
port and  when  they  are  in  custody  of  a 
spiteful  spouse  who  has  al.so  claimed 
these  children,  his  efforts  are  (generally 
frustrated  My  proposal  would  facilitate 
his  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  proper  de- 
termination It  would  also  apply  to  the 
myriad  of  pending  tax  cases  InvoUing 
dependency  credits,  whether  these  cases 
are  before  the  IRS  or  a  court  of  law 

Subsequent  dependency  cases  Involv- 
ing taxable  year  1967  and  thereafter  will 
have  available  the  general  rule  and  relief 
provisions  of  HJl.  6056. 

I  think  It  Is  only  fair  that  a  taxpayer. 
In  discharging  his  parental  duty  by  con- 
tributing to  his  child's  support,  should 
have  sufficient  Information  made  avail- 
able when  his  dependency  claim  has  been 
challenged  by  the  IRS.  particularly  since 
this  challenge  generally  arises  because 
the  former  spouse  Is  also  claiming  the 
child  as  a  dependent  for  tax  purposes. 
He  should  be  able  to  determine  If  his 
support  payments  or  other  expenditures 
for  his  child  are  over  50  percent  of  the 
child's  support  This  can  only  be  achieved 
if  the  amount  of  the  other  parent's 
support,  upon  which  that  parent's 
claim  is  based,  is  know^l  or  furnished 
to  the  competing  parent.  Of  course,  both 
parents  would  be  equally  entitled  to 
such  statements  and  perhaps,  this 
availability  of  information  to  each  will 
provide  the  incentive  for  them  to  get 
together  In  the  first  place  and  resolve 
the  matter  It  should  certainly  prove  so 
for  fut'jre  cases  and  for  those  cases  that 
have  already  arisen,  may  well  spur  the 
competing  parents  to  reach  some  solu- 
tion without  further  wasting  their  own, 
the  Service's  and  the  court's  time 

In  todays  tax  arena,  a  parent  can- 
not obtain  any  information  from  the 
IRS.  and  eets  little  or  no  data  from  his 
former  spouse  He  Is  left  to  his  own  de- 
vices and  after  many  meetings  with  the 
IRS  and  even  costly  court  action,  he  ends 
up  being  denied  the  exemption.s — as  In 
the  case  I  mentioned  above — and  .some- 
times the  parent  may  well  have  been  en- 
titled to  the  exemption  My  proposed 
amendment  goes  a  long  way  In  helping 
those  parents  already  engaged  in  this 
frustrating   task  of  proving  support  by 


affording  them  the  information  required 
for  them  to  present  their  entire  case. 
This  certainly  serves  the  ends  of  Justice 
which  IS  not  the  case  today.  I  therefore 
Lntend  to  propose  my  amendment  when 
the  Committee  on  Finance  reports  HH 
6056. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Tax 
Court  decision  to  which  I  referred.  Rob- 
ert I.  Brown  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  '48  T.C.  No.  5) .  and  my  amend- 
ment, be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ij  :  ■  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  refen-ed;  and, 
without  objection,  the  Tax  Court  deci- 
,slon  In  the  case  of  Robert  I.  Brown 
agamst  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  roUowlng; 

"Sec.  3  (a)  If.  for  a  taxabie  year  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)^ 

"(ii  the  parents  of  a  child  (as  defined 
In  section  15i(e)(3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954)  were  divorced  or  legally 
separated  under  a  decree  of  divorce  or  sepa- 
rate maintenance,  or  were  separated  under 
a  separation  agreement  to  which  section 
71,a)(2i   of  such  Code  applied,  and 

■■(2)  both  of  such  parents  claimed  an  ex- 
einptlon  for  such  child  under  section  151  »e) 
oi  such  Code  on  his  Income  tax  return, 
each  such  parent  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate, 
an  Itemized  statement  of  the  expenditures 
upon  which  the  other  parent's  claim  of  such 
exemption  is  biised. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply,  in  the  case  of  any  parent  de- 
scribed In  such  subsection,  only  to  taxable 
years  beginning  before  January  1.  1967.  with 
respect  to  which  the  period  for  filing  by 
such  parent  of  a  c'.alm  for  credit  or  refund 
of  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  has  not  expired  on  fhe  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

The  Robert  J  Brown  against  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  decision  Is  as 
follows: 

I  Tax   Court   of   the   United   States  | 
Robert    I     Brown.    Petitioner    v     Commis- 
sioner OF  I-NTESNAL  REVENVE.  REShONDENT. 

48  T  C.  No.  5 

Docket  No  113-65.  filed  April  19.  19671 
Held,  the  evidence  herein  does  not  permit 
A  determination  either  of  a  range  or  maxi- 
mum amount  expended  for  the  total  supfjort 
of  petitioner's  children  and  petitioner  Is 
therefore  not  entitled  to  dependency  ex- 
emptions. 

John  A.  Wiethe,  for  the  petitioner 
Rtckard  M  Schwartz,  for  the  respondent. 
Tannenwald.  Judge:  Respondent  deter- 
mined a  deficiency  in  petitioners  Federal 
ir.come  tax  for  1962  In  the  amount  of  $817.22, 
After  petitioner's  concession  of  various  Is- 
sues raised  by  the  notice  of  def.clency.  the 
so'e  remaining  issue  Is  whether  petitioner  Is 
entitled  to  dependency  exemptions  under 
section  151  '  for  his  four  children  in  1962 

FINDINGS  or   FACT 

Petitioner  was  a  legal  resident  of  LIm''. 
Ohio,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  petition 
herein  He  filed  his  1962  Federal  income  tax 
return  with  the  district  director  of  Interna! 
.-e'  enue.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Petitioner  and  Norma  Peene  Brown  were 
married  In  1957,  separated  m  November  1961. 
and  divorced  on  February  21.  1962.  Petitioner 
and  Norma  had  four  children: 
Child;  Born 

Robert  D October  17.  1957. 

David  M February  21.  1959. 

Diana  J April  2.  1960 

Darryl  P --     August   IB,   1961. 

On  February  14.  1962.  petitioner  and  Nor- 
ma entered  into  an  agreement  which  was 
incorporated  Into  the  divorce  decree  and 
which  provided,  among  other  things,  the  fol- 
lowing; (7)  that  Norma  would  have  custody 
of  the  children.  (2)  that  Norma  would  re- 
ceive sole  title  to  the  house  in  Lima  and 
the  family  automobile.  (3)  that  petitioner 
would  pay  to  her  $300  per  month  for  sup- 
port of  the  children.  i4)  that  petitioner 
would  be  entitled  to  "claim  the  minor  chil- 
dren for  Internal  Revenue  purposes."  and 
(5 1  that  petitioner  wnuld  remain  liable  on 
all   outstanding   debts   and    obligations. 

Until  June  15.  1962.  the  four  chUdren 
continued  to  live  with  Norma  In  the  house 
in  Lima.  On  or  about  June  15.  1962,  Norma 
and  the  children  moved  Into  the  spacious 
home  of  Normas  parents  In  Coral  Gables, 
Florida. 

During    1962,    petitioner    contributed    the 
following  amounts  toward  the  support  jf  the 
children; 
Payments  to  the  clerk  of  the  .Mien 

County.    Ohio,    courts $1,125.00 

Payment  via  Normas  attorneys.-      1,765.00 
Payment  by  petitioner's  attorney.         300.  00 

Payment   directly    to   Norma 120.00 

Medical    Insurance    70  00 

Airplane    tickets    for    David    and 

Diana' 75,00 

Payments  by  petitioners  mother: 

Clothing  and  shoes  48.85 

Toys     15.49 

MedlcaH   235.00 

Utilities     and     laundry     (four- 
fifths  of  $91.75)    ..'. 73.40 


•  .All  references  ire  to  the  Internal  Revenu: 
Code  of  1954. 


Total     3,827.74 

'  Since  these  amounts  represented  bona 
fide  loans  from  p»etitloner's  mother,  we  have 
credited  him  with  having  paid  these  ex- 
penses. 

'  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  have  assumed  the  utilities  and 
laundry  were  used  equally  by  each  member 
of  the  household,  1  e..  Norma  and  the  four 
children. 

OPINION 

This  Is  another  In  a  long  series  of  cases  in 
which  the  taxpayer  husband  Is  faced  with  a 
difficult  and  often  Impossible  task.  An  essen- 
tial prerequisite  to  sustaining  his  position  is 
the  pnxjf  that  the  amount  he  furnished  for 
the  support  of  his  children  constituted  more 
than  half  of  the  total  amount  expended  for 
their  support  Section  152(a);  Bernard  C. 
Rivers.  33  T  C.  935  (I960).  In  attempting  to 
satisfy  this  requirement,  he  usually  starts 
with  the  handicap  that  his  wife  or  her  rela- 
tives are  not  likely  to  provide  him  with  any 
information  as  to  what  they  may  have  ex- 
pended The  mountain  which  he  must  cUmb 
IS  made  steeper  by  virtue  of  the  adversary 
n^les  of  a  tax  proceeding  which  make  re- 
spondent's determination  presumptively  cor- 
rect and  place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
taxpayer  Added  to  this  Impediment  Is  the 
further  inhibiting  f.;ctor  that  respondent  is 
restricted  by  law  from  discloslne  to  th.e  tax- 
payer information  In  his  possession  as  to  the 
amount  of  support  which  may  have  been 
provided  by  others  (section  7213(a)).  al- 
though. If  a  subpoena  Is  served  and  the  Court 
directs  compliance  therewith,  respondent 
may  be  required  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion. See  B/o'r  V  0"sterlein  Co..  275  US.  220. 
227  (1927).  The  frustration  thus  generated 
Is  greater  for  the  taxpayer  than  for  the  Court 


only  because  it  is  the  taxpayer  who  has  to 
lay  out  hard  cash  to  pay  any  deficiency. 

As  to  the  period  prior  to  June  15,  1962, 
the  chUdren  lived  In  a  house  owned  during 
the  ear.v  part  of  1962  by  petitioner  and 
Norm',  jointly  and  later  by  Norma  singly. 
Tliev  had  some  use  of  the  automobile,  which 
was  apparently  similarly  owned.  However,  no 
fair  rental  value  for  either  the  house  or  the 
automobile  was  shown.  Moreover,  although 
petitioner  testified  that  Norma  did  not  work, 
the  record  is  silent  as  to  whether  she  had 
any  other  Income.  But  even  If  we  assume 
that,  during  this  period,  petitioner  was  the 
sole  support  of  the  children  and  that  every- 
thing he  expended  was  for  the  support  of 
the  ch:ldren.  including  amounts  for  mort- 
gage and  repair  payments  on  the  house  and 
purchase  and  repair  payments  on  the  auto- 
mobile I  which  we  have  not  counted  In  view 
of  the  ownership  interest  involved),  peti- 
tioner must  still  fail  because  of  the  state  of 
the  record  as  to  the  amount  expended  for 
the  lot.Tl  support  of  the  children  after  June 

15. 

Petitioner  testified  that  he  did  not  know 
how  much  was  expended  on  his  children  In 
Florida  subsequent  to  their  moving  Into 
Normas  parents'  house.  However,  he  did 
visit  them  In  Florida  at  Christinas  time  In 
1962  and  testified  that  their  standard  of 
living  was  "very  good."  although  he  also 
stated  that  It  w.xs  not  any  dlfl^erent  than 
what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  before. 
The  parents  appear  to  have  been  persons  of 
means  and  their  home  was  substantial.  We 
recognize  that  a  determination  of  the  precise 
amount  of  total  s'.ippKjrt  of  the  chUdren  is 
not  necessary.  Theodore  Milgroom,  31  T.C. 
1256  (1959);  E.  R.  Cobb,  St.,  28  T.C.  595 
(1957).  But  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  we 
are  not  able  even  to  Infer  from  the  evidence 
presented  herein  either  a  range  or  an  out- 
side amount  which  was  spent  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  children  by  people  other  than 
petitioner.  As  a  consequence,  Commissioner 
v  Mendel.  351  P.  2d  580  (C.A.  4,  1965),  re- 
versing 41  T.C.  32  (1963),  so  heavily  relied 
on  bv  petitioner.  Is  clearly  distinguishable. 

Cf.  Edward  J.  Pillis.  47  T.C.  (Mar.  31, 

1967). 

Nor  is  the  agreement  between  petitioner 
and  Norma  that  he  was  entitled  to  claim  the 
ChUdren  for  Internal  Revenue  purposes 
binding  upon  the  respondent,  although  leg- 
islation Is  pending  which  would  so  permit. 
See  H T!  6056.  which  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentat.ves  on  March  14,  1967;  see  also 
H.  Rept.  No.  102,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  (1967). 
Similarly,  we  cannot  presume  that  the  cir- 
cumstances In  Coral  Gables  were  the  same 
as  in  Lima.  Indeed,  what  evidence  there  Is 
indicates  the  contrary.  Moreover,  unfair  as  It 
may  seem,  the  mere  fact  that  the  support 
scenario  was  changed  from  that  originally 
contemplated  does  not  justify  a  holding  for 
petitioner.  Section  152(a)  requires  that  we 
make  our  determination  in  terms  of  actual 
support  expenditures  rather  than  contem- 
plated suppyort  arrangements. 

We  have  no  alternative  but  to  hold  that 
petitioner  has  failed  to  sustain  his  burden 
of  proof.  In  so  doing,  we  are  constrained  to 
comment  that  the  ends  of  Justice  are  not 
served  by  the  present  situation  and  to  ex- 
press our  hope  that  the  above-mentioned 
ameliorating  legislation  will  be  enacted. 

DeciMoji  will  be  entered  for  the  respond- 
erit. 


coverage,  and  for  other  purposes,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tiriguished  Senators  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI.  and  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  to  S.  1668,  a  bill  granting  a  Federal 
charter  to  Pop  Warner  Junior  League 
Football,  at  its  next  printing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  80,  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors:  Senators  Clark,  Bible,  and  Mon- 

DALE. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovern],  I  £isk  tmanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  8, 
1967,  I  introduced  Senate  bill  1700,  to 
amend  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966 
in  order  to  revise  the  allotment  formula 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing  of  S.  1700,  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors:  Senators  Mansfield,  Bartlett, 
Bennett,  Boggs,  McGee,  Metcalf,  Moss, 
Mundt,  Prouty,  and  Smith. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill — S.  1681 — ^to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder  for  any  individual  who  is 
blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters  of 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Isaac  G.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  examiner-in-chlef,  U.S.  Patent 
Office,  vice  Joseph  C.  Manian,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  May  24,  1967,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
May  24,  1967,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2300, 
New  Senate  OfBce  BuUding,  on  the 
nomination  of  Hiram  R.  Cancio,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rico,  vice  Clemente  Ruiz- 
Nazario,  resigned. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  HIRAM  R.  CANCIO,  OF 
PUERTO  RICO,  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE,  DISTRICT  OF 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FURTHER 
HEARINGS  ON  BILINGUAL  AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Bilingual  Education  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  will  hold  a  series  of  hearings  In 
Texas  during  the  latter  part  of  May  on 
S.  428,  the  Bilingual  American  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  begin  tomorrow. 
May  18,  and  continue  through  Friday, 
May  19.  Then  on  Friday,  May  26,  the 
subcommittee  will  go  to  Corpus  Christi 
for  a  day  of  hearings  at  Memorial  Coli- 
seum. On  May  29  it  will  meet  at  the 
Edinburg  High  School  in  Edlnburg,  and 
on  May  31  it  holds  its  final  Texas  hearing 
in  San  Antonio,  at  the  probate  courtroom 
of  the  Bexar  County  Courthouse. 

Hearings  in  California  and  New  York 
will  be  announced  at  a  latter  date. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  are  asked  to  contact  Allan 
Mandel  or  Gene  Godley  in  room  4228 
New  Senate  Office  Building  or  at  exten- 
sion 5922. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
EDUCATION    SUBCOMMITTEE    HEARINGS 
ON    S.    382    AND    SECTIONS    111-119    OF 
S.  1125 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  on  Thursday,  May  25, 
1967,  in  room  4230,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  at  10  a.m.  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  plans  to  take 
testimony  on  S.  382,  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1967,  by  Senator  Church  to 
amend  Public  Law  874  with  respect  to  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  from  payments 
pursuant  to  such  law  on  account  of  cer- 
tain Federal  contributions.  It  is  ray 
understanding  that  he  is  joined  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure  by  Senator  Jordan 
of  Idaho. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  will  take 
testimony  from  administration  witnesses 
on  sections  111  through  119  of  S.  1125. 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1967.  These  sections  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  relate  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  originally  es- 
tablished under  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

At  later  dates,  hearings  will  be  held  for 
public  witnesses  on  all  aspects  of  S.  1125. 
Those  public  witnesses  who  wish  to  be 
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heard  on  S  382  on  May  25.  1967,  are 
urged  to  write  the  subcommittee  at  their 
earliest  convenience  at  room  4226,  New 
Senate  OCQce  Building.  Indicating  their 
desire  to  be  heard  or  to  submit  state- 
ments for  the  hearings  record 


THE  AMERICAN  Ei^\  ENDS  IN 
GERMANY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  Presidents 

The  American  Era  In  Germany  la  dead 
From  now  on,  Germany  wlU  think  and  speak 
for  Itaelf. 

These  are  the  words  of  Charles  W. 
Thayer,  former  American  diplomat  who 
knows  West  Germany  well  In  an  article 
in  the  May  2  Issue  of  Look  magazine. 
entitled  "The  American  Era  Ends  in 
Germaiiy,"  Mr.  Thayer  describes  the 
mood  In  Germany  today.  He  also  looks 
into  the  future  with  great  perception  and 
lists  the  three  alternatives  confronting 
Germany  in  foreis^n  policy:  a  trench 
alliance  with  an  ever.tual  unified  Western 
European  federation  of  fatherlands, 
neutralization,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  He  discusses  these  three  alterna- 
tives and  concludes  that  while  the  rela- 
tions between  Washlnf;t<m  and  Bonn  will 
never  be  tiie  same  again : 

The  passing  of  the  American  E^a  calls  for 
no  lamentatl-jna  Properly  assessed,  it  will 
be  a  gain  for  all 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
interested  in  our  relations  with  West 
Germany  can  read  a  most  perceptive 
article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  hein^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  f oUow.s 

Thk    AMrRiCAN    E?iA    Ends    in    Gekmaiyt 

(NoTX. — A  former  US  diplomat,  who  saw 
the  West  German  republic  b'lrn  In  1949  and 
wrote  a  book  c.iiled  The  Unquiet  German-i, 
takes  a  bold  look  at  the  new  regime  in  Bonn 
He  reports  a  throwing  wave  of  antl-Amerl- 
car.lsm.  And  he  predicts:  The  Germans  will 
In  time  sw!n>{  back  to  their  American  friends, 
but  their  relationship  to  iia  will  never  be  the 
same  again.) 

(By  Charles  W    Tliayer) 

I  have  Just  crisscrossed  West  Germany 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps.  I  talked  with 
Germ.ms  of  all  ranks,  from  cabinet  memhers 
to  shopkeepers,  and  all  political  persuasions, 
from  Socialists  to  radicals  of  the  right.  Many 
of  them  1  had  known  18  years  ago,  when  I 
WIS  U  S  liaison  representative  to  the  brand- 
new  Germ.in  government. 

I  come  home  convinced  that  the  American 
Bra  la  Germany  is  dead  Prom  now  on,  Ger- 
many win  think  and  speak  for  itself 

"We  are  sensitive  people,"  Ralner  Barzel, 
the  floor  leader  of  the  dominant  CDU  party. 
complained  to  me  Impatiently.  "We  are  sick 
and  tired  of  y  iir  endless  Inquisitions  " 

The  American  Bra  began  during  the  Oc- 
cupation, with  Its  American  reeducators  and 
food  relief  After  the  educators  had  gone  and 
the  hunger  had  abated,  the  simple  fact  of 
American  military  power  remained  B'.'ery 
German  recognized  that  German  security  de- 
pended almost  exclusively  on  our  troops  and 
nuclear  we  ip'ir.s 

We  came  to  regard  Germany  as  an  apt  and 
willing  pupil.  When  we  called  for  troops, 
the  Germans  readily  supplied  them  When 
the  gold  drain  struck,  they  agreed  to  offset 
purchases  to  help  compensate  for  the  gold 
loeaee.  When  we  needed  a  claque  to  support 


measures  unpopular  abroad,  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment dutifully  applauded. 

Thf  pupil  came  to  rely  on  the  teacher. 
When  a  Bonn  politician  ran  for  election,  hie 
first  move  was  a  pilgrimage  to  Washington. 
If  he  was  received  in  the  White  House,  he 
was  a  shoo-In  If  he  got  as  far  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  was  at  least  a  favorite. 
Whenever  he  had  problems,  the  chancellor 
ttew  to  Washington  If  things  went  badly, 
he  was  subjected  to  various  degrees  of  scold- 
ing by  American  officials;  the  worst  punish- 
ment of  all— a  lecture  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara 

As  time  went  on.  the  U  S.  forgot  that  Its 
pupil  was  growing  up,  and  Germany  In  turn 
forgot  that  the  teacher  had  problems  else- 
where. The  Germans  began  to  notice  that 
American-advocated  policies  did  not  always 
bring  the  hoped-for  results  Despite  NATO's 
buildup,  reunification  became  more  remote 
than  ever  When  the  men  of  Bonn,  at  our 
urging,  whipped  up  German  enthusiasm  for 
a  tJnlted  Europe,  the  plan  failed,  leaving 
Germany  alone  and  frustrated.  And  after 
the  Germans  eagerly  agreed  to  a  Washington 
plan  for  sharing  nuclear  strategy.  President 
Johnfon,  bowing  to  objections  elsewhere, 
abandoned  the  scheme. 

When  the  Germans  accepted  the  so-called 
McNamara  Committee  as  a  means  of  sharing 
In  NATO  defense  planning,  they  now  claim 
all  they  got  were  more  lectures  from  the 
US.  Secretary  of  Defense 

Every  time  the  U.S.  made  an  effort  to 
temper  the  cold  war  In  negotiations  with  the 
Russians,  the  Germans  became  afraid  that 
their  Interests  were  being  sold  behind  their 
backs  Usually,  their  fears  were  groundless; 
sometimes,  not  When  the  American  Presi- 
dent last  October  launched  a  new  plea  for 
conciliation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  West 
German  Government  learned  of  It  from  the 
newspapers 

And  from  time  to  time,  self-appointed 
.American  Inquisitors  appeared  to  ask  the 
Germans  whether  they  had  really  confessed 
their  guilt  for  Hitler's  crimes,  20  years  after 
the  war. 

American  businessmen  have  not  helped 
the  situation  From  Hamburg  to  Munich.  I 
was  t>ombarded  with  complaints  about  Texas 
millionaires  buying  into  German  firms  and 
sending  ambitious  young  American  execu- 
tives to  make  a  fast  profit  Overnight,  old 
German  officials  of  these  firms  find  them- 
selves replaced  by  outsiders,  their  careers  de- 
stroyed A  British  businessman  summed  it 
up  bluntly  "The  Germans  may  lack  social 
grace,  but  you  Americans  lack  business 
grace" 

The  accumulation  of  disappointments  and 
hurt  feelings  has  recently  become  acute. 
Older  German  leaders  are  disillusioned.  The 
younger  politicians  are  openly  Indignant. 
Their  reaction  has  been  to  cheer  a  rap- 
prochement with  Prance,  If  only  as  a  demon- 
stration that  they  have  cut  loose  from  Amer- 
ica's apron  strings.  "We  can  deal  with  the 
French,  despite  De  Gaulle."  a  senior  official 
said  "They  know  what  they  want.  You 
Americans  don't.  " 

The  climax  of  Germany's  frustration  has 
been  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty  to  limit  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  Most  Bonners 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  United 
States,  after  long  sec.-et  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  abruptly  presented  the 
Bonn  government  with  the  text  of  a  treaty 
Germany  would  be  expected  to  sign.  In  the 
opinion  of  German  scientific  experts.  It 
would  permanently  cripple  Germany's  future 
peaceful  nuclear  Industries.  Along  with  the 
text,  according  to  officials,  came  an  American 
note  saying  that  it  would  be  extremely  dlffl- 
cxilt  If  not  Impossible  to  make  any  amend- 
ments to  meet  possible  German  objections. 
This  version  Is  denied  by  American  officials, 
but  at  this  stage,  denials  seemed  Irrelevant. 

Long  before  the  text  Wi«  known,  a  storm 
of  angry  denunciation  against  the  US.  broke 
out.  A  longtime  British  political  observer  In 
Bonn  told  me  he  had  never  experienced  such 


a  wave  of  antl-Amerlcan  feeling.  When 
Prime  Minister  Harold  WUson  visited  the 
capital,  he  was  treated  to  such  a  torrent  of 
antl-Amerlcan  abuse  from  Finance  Minister 
I-Yanz  Josef  fc-trauss,  once  the  Pentagon's 
darling,  that  he  thought  Strauss  must  be 
drunk.  But  next  morning  at  breakfast. 
Strauss  repeated  the  performance.  To  dispel 
any  lingering  doubts  about  his  feelings, 
Strauss  published  a  letter  to  Chancellor 
Kurt  Georg  Kleslnger.  threatening  to  resign 
If  the  treaty  In  Its  present  fo.Tn  were  signed. 

Other  ministers,  acknowledging  that  Ger- 
many must  sign  or  unce  again  be  branded 
as  a  warmonger — this  time  a  nuclear  war- 
monger— charged  It  had  been  tricked  Into  a 
suicidal  fait  accompli.  "A  death  warrant," 
aged  ex-Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  cried. 
One  minister,  with  exaggerated,  bone-chlll- 
Ing  coldness,  said  to  me:  "We  deeply  re- 
gret your  methods"  Another,  almost  speech- 
less with  Indignation,  said  to  me  privately 
that  the  United  States  was  a  common  black- 
mailer 

If  one  were  to  take  their  denunciations  at 
face  value,  one  might  suppose  that  not  Just 
the  American  Era  but  the  entire  American- 
German  alliance  was  de.id  But  the  hyper- 
sensitive. Insecure  regime  In  Bonn  is  panic- 
prone  and  predisposed  to  fits  of  hysteria. 
Few  Germans  understand  the  Issue. 

There  Is  more  than  the  frustration  of  the 
teacher-pupU  relationship  behind  the  great 
change  that  has  now  taken  place  in  Germany. 
In  the  summer  of  1966.  a  recession  began. 
Coal  mJnes  siiut  down,  consumption  dropped, 
unemployment  rose.  Government  tax  rev- 
enuee  fell  sharply,  and  the  federal  budget 
showed   an  a;arm.lng  deficit. 

Ten  years  ago.  In  my  book  TKe  Unquiet 
Germans.  I  speculated  on  what  would  happen 
when  the  spectacular  boom  that  Germany 
was  enjoying  gave  way  ti3  the  Inevitable  re- 
cession. Would  the  fragile  young  parllamen- 
Ury  regime  survive,  or  would  the  Germans 
again  seek  a  strong  man  to  lead  them  out  of 
hard  times  and  into  a  place  in  the  sun? 

When  the  recession  began  last  siunmer. 
the  political  m;ichlne  began  to  creak  almoet 
at  once.  New  voices,  reminiscent  of  the  Nazis, 
began  to  l>e  heard  In  the  provinces.  I  went 
back  to  see  an  answer  to  the  question  I  had 
pos<d   ten  years  earlier. 

The  recession  that  sparked  Germany's  cur- 
rent political  crisis  gave  Chancellor  Ludwlg 
Erhard  two  equally  unpopular  alternatives: 
cut  the  lavish  welfare  payments  of  the  af- 
fluent  years    or    raise    taxes. 

Por  a  fleeting  moment,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  third  alternative.  A  substantial  Item  In  the 
budget  was  for  purchases  of  arms  In  the  VS. 
to  offset  the  coet  of  American  troops  In  Ger- 
many Erhard  flew  to  Washington  to  request 
at  least  a  temporary  pause  in  these  payments. 
President  Johnson  refused,  and  Erhard  re- 
signed. I  a^ked  Chancellor  Erhard  whether 
Johnson's  rebuff  was  the  cause  of  his  down- 
fall; he  said  no,  adding  ruefully:  "But  It 
certainly  didn't  help." 

The  new  government,  "the  Grand  Coali- 
tion." promptly  cut  welfare  paym.ents.  bal- 
anced Its  budget  and  won  at  least  Initial  ap- 
proval from  the  press  and  the  public.  But 
the  tension  had  already  spread.  All  acroea 
the  country,  those  strange  voices  so  reminis- 
cent of  Hitler  were  being  heard,  angrily  de- 
nouncing the  Bonn  Establishment  In  Its 
place,  they  offered  a  new  party — the  National 
Democratic  party  of  Germany  (NPD).  Early 
In  November,  to  the  astonishment  of  political 
pwllsters.  the  NPN  won  7.9  percent  of  the 
votes  In  the  Hessian  state  elections  and 
placed  eight  members  In  the  state  parlia- 
ment. Three  weeks  later,  it  won  7  4  percent 
of  the  votes  In  Bavaria  and  placed  15  mem- 
bers In  Its  parliament  Immediately,  alarmed 
cries  went  up  In  Bonn,  In  New  York  and 
Washington  and  even  In  Moscow  that  the 
Nazis  were  coming  again. 

Is  the  NPD  really  a  revival  of  Hitler's 
Nazis?  Its  leaders  have  put  out  a  "Manifesto" 
containing   glib    resolutlona   to   all    of   Ger- 


many's problems.  Some  are  reasonable,  some 
Utopian,  some  patently  crackpot.  Cleverly 
worded  to  stay  within  the  constitutional 
definition  of  democracy,  the  Manifesto  is 
ultratlonallsilc  and.  especially.  antl-Amerl- 
can. It  demands  protection  of  German  youth 
from  American  gangster  films;  protection 
of  the  German  character  from  undermining 
by  ".American  Morgenthau-minded  reedu- 
cators"; protection  of  German  Industry  from 
American  carpetbaggers;  protection  of  Ger- 
many's treasury  from  American  demands  for 
the  offset  purchase  of  American  "Junk." 

The  NDP  deplores  "restitution  gifts"  to 
Israel,  but  carefully  avoids  any  manifesta- 
tions of  antl-Semltlsm.  It  Invites  Jews  to  Join 
the  party  and  cautions  Its  members  not  even 
to  whisper  antl-Semltlc  Jokes  In  party 
gatherings. 

Its  members,  niunbering  about  25,000,  come 
largely  from  the  lower  middle  class,  with  In- 
comes between  $150  and  $250  per  month 
(national  average,  about  $125).  They  are  also 
somewhat  better  educated  than  the  average 
and  are  most  numerous  In  the  45-  to  60-year- 
old  group.  They  are  weakest  In  the  younger 
age  groups. 

To  find  out  what  stands  behind  these 
statistics,  I  met  with  Adolf  von  Thadden  and 
Otto  Hess  at  the  party  headquarters  In  Han- 
over, "Hess  and  I  run  the  party,"  Thadden 
told  me.  "No  one  else  has  anything  to  say." 
This  was  dramatically  confirmed  in  March 
when  the  figurehead  party  chairman  tried 
to  fire  Tliadden,  who  moved  to  sack  his  boss, 

I  first  met  "Bubl  '  von  Thadden  In  1949. 
At  a  oocktall  party  I  gave  at  that  time, 
Thadden.  who  had  obviously  had  a  few  mar- 
tinis too  many,  sidled  up  to  me  and  confided: 
"I'm  going  to  be  Germany's  next  Ptilu-er. 
At  the  moment,  I'm  too  young,  and  Ger- 
many Isn't  yet  ready.  But  in  ten  years,  I'll 
be  forty  and  then.  .  .  ."  He  raised  his  eye- 
brows archly  and  tottered  away. 

Today,  Thadden's  Indiscretion,  which  I 
published  ten  years  ago,  is  frequently  cited 
by  analysts  of  the  npd  as  evidence  of  Its 
real  goals.  "Our  opponents  make  the  most  of 
it,"  Thadden  admitted  as  soon  as  we  had 
sat  down  In  his  sp.aclous  new  ofBce.  But  It 
did  not  seem  to  disturb  him  unduly. 

"What  Thadden  really  objects  to,"  Hess 
said.  "Is  your  Implication  that  he  can't  hold 
his  liquor." 

As  though  to  demonstrate  his  prowess, 
Thadden  reached  Into  a  cabinet  behind  him 
and  pulled  out  a  bottle  of  Scotch.  Por  the 
next  six  hours,  through  Innumerable  Scotches 
and  sodas,  m.artlnls  and  brandies,  we  sparred, 
usually  clvUIy.  sometimes  more  grimly, 
occasionally  angrily. 

Thadden  Is  a  tall,  handsome,  graying  blond 
today — a  little  stouter  than  when  we  first 
met — with  the  polished,  almost  courtly,  man- 
ners of  a  Prussian  aristocrat.  He  likes  to  hold 
forth.  p;irtlcularly  on  world  affairs.  He  is 
supremely  self-confident. 

Hess.  In  contrast,  Is  a  short,  thickset  man 
of  59.  though  he  looks  younger.  His  big  head, 
set  on  powerful  shoulders,  is  dominated  by 
a  wide,  high  forehead.  His  eyes  are  small  but 
sharp,  his  mouth  Is  long,  straight  and  thin, 
as  though  cut  by  a  sharp  knife.  His  Jaw  Is 
square  and  aggressive  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing what  a  thug  he  must  have  been  In  the 
SA  uniform  he  wore  for  15  years. 

Nazi  party  records  sliow  Thadden  Joined 
the  party  in  1939,  at  the  age  of  18.  Possibly, 
he  was  enrolled  en  m.asse  &s  a  student  with- 
out his  knowledge,  for  he  vigorously  denies 
ever  having  been  a  member.  He  says  his 
mother  was  strongly  antl-Nazl  and  would 
have  thrown  him  out  of  the  house  If  he  had 
Joined.  One  of  his  half  sisters  was  the  only 
woman  hanged  after  the  July  20  revolt.  A 
half  brother  was  the  first  postwar  president 
of  the  Protestant  Church  Council  (Ktrc^ien- 
tag). 

Hess,  however,  admits  he  Joined  the  party 
in  1930 — three  years  before  Hitler  came  to 
power.  He  worked  In  it  till  1932,  and  then, 
fter  a  personal  quarrel,  he  quit  the  party 


apparatus  but  not  the  party  and  devoted  his 
life  to  the  Brownshlrt  SA,  reaching  the  rank 
of  Oberstu.rmbannfUh.Ter  (equivalent  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel ) . 

The  blackest  day  of  his  life,  he  told  me, 
was  June  30,  1934,  when  the  leader  he  revered, 
Ernst  Roehm,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Brownshlrt 
bullies,  was  mtirdered  on  Hitler's  orders. 

My  impression  Is  that  Hess  is  the  real  brain 
of  the  NPD  and  Thadden  its  manager.  Thad- 
den's skill  as  an  organizer  is  obvlotisly  con- 
siderable. While  every  other  new  radical  party 
In  Germany  has  dwindled  to  oblivion,  the 
NPD,  since  its  founding  In  1964,  has  grown 
steadily. 

"In  1966,  we  doubled  our  membership,  and 
we'll  double  it  again  this  year,"  Thadden 
said.  "We  could  grow  faster,  but  I  don't  want 
It  to  get  out  of  hand.  I've  already  had  to 
expel  a  couple  of  dozen  members  for  breaches 
of  discipline — ^like  making  antl-Semltlc  re- 
markB  In  public." 

During  ovip  first  few  hours,  Thadden's  main 
theme  was  that  the  country  should  husband 
its  rich  industrial  power  to  bargain  with 
Russia.  Alao,  the  Munich  Treaty  of  1938, 
which  ceded  the  Sudetenland  to  Germany,  is 
still  valid;  the  Oder-Nelsse  eastern  boundary 
Is  Illegal;  and  Red  China  should  be  recog- 
nized to  demonstrate  to  Russia  that  a  third 
great  power  Ls  rising  on  her  eastern  flank. 

The  American  Army  In  Germany  could  not 
hold  off  the  Russians  more  than  a  day,  says 
Thadden.  P\irthermore,  only  nuclear  arms 
can  stop  the  Russians,  and  what  asstirances 
does  Germany  have,  he  aaks,  that  America 
would  risk  the  destruction  of  New  York  to 
defend  the  Federal  Republic?  Germany 
should  build  its  defenses  aroimd  a  bilateral 
treaty  with  De  Gaulle,  a  man  you  can  rely 
on.  He  made  France  strong  by  defying  the 
United  States.  Germany's  leaders  should  do 
the  same. 

Late  In  the  evening,  the  conversation 
tiUTied  to  Germany's  Nazi  past.  By  then, 
Thadden  and  Hess  were  more  relaxed  and 
outspoken.  Hess  said  he  had  first  heard  of 
the  extermination  camp  at  Auschwitz  In  1943. 
Not  until  1945  had  he  discovered  the  full 
horror  of  the  Nazis'  treatment  of  the  Jews. 
At  last,  he  had  realized  what  crimes  had  been 
committed  with  his  unwitting  support.  He 
says  that  he  repeatedly  confessed  those 
crimes  and  acknowledged  his  guilt  to  Allied 
Inquisitors. 

"But  I  can't  go  on  confessing  forever.  I 
can't  wear  out  my  shinbones  kneeling  before 
the  Jews  for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  he  said, 
his  voice  rising.  "I  am  human,  too,  and  I 
have  my  self-respect  to  preserve  like  anyone 
else.  Yet  you  Americans  keep  demanding 
that  I,  that  we  Germans  confess  our  guilt 
again  and  again  and  again.  You  demand 
more  than  a  man  can  endure,"  he  cried,  his 
fists  clenched,  his  wide  brow  glistening  with 
sweat. 

Thadden  broke  in:  "Recently,  a  friend  In 
New  York  suggested  to  me  that  I  take  an 
oath  on  the  Bible  and  on  The  Diary  of  Anne 
Frank  to  the  American  Rabbi  Prlnz  that  I 
would  never  again  harm  a  Jew.  How  can  I  do 
that  when  I  never  harmed  a  Jew  In  my  life?" 

"It  Is  demands  like  that,"  Hess  said  pas- 
sionately, "that  drive  Germans  to  despair. 
It  Is  the  Jews  themselves  who  are  provoking 
antl-Semltlsm.  You  Americans  should  con- 
fess your  own  sins  for  the  bombing  of  Dres- 
den and  Munich  and  Frankfurt." 

I  suggested  that  by  his  long  complicity  In 
Hitler's  criminal  movements,  he  had  for- 
feited any  right  to  pose  as  a  leader  or  pro- 
claim his  brand  of  salvation.  Hess's  heavy 
shoulders  bunched  across  the  table,  his  nose 
Inches  from  mine,  his  eyes  flashing  with  fury: 
"What  right  have  you  Americans  to  preach 
your  brand  of  salvation  to  us  Germans?  You 
are  the  Nazis  of  today,  trying  to  Impose  on 
the  whole  world  your  so-called  Amerlcan- 
way-of-llfe."  The  last  words  were  In  English, 
his  voice  trembling. 

Barring  another  cataclysm  on  the  order  of 
1933,  most  politicians  believe  an  npd  bid  for 


power  within  the  foreseeable  future  would 
be  a  farce.  But  security  officials  who  are 
watching  It  hawklike  are  more  cautious.  If 
the  economy  does  not  soon  Improve,  if  the 
leadership  falters,  the  npd  may  easily  win 
enough  seats  In  the  federal  parliament  In 
the  next  election  to  make  Itself  a  nui- 
sance. 

Another  realistic  danger  is  that  natlonal- 
Ist-mlnded  politicians,  hearing  the  thunder 
on  the  Right,  may  try  to  steal  some  of  It, 
If  only  to  prevent  their  supporters  from  slip- 
ping away.  Already,  the  tendency  to  strike 
ultranatlonallstic  poses  and  urge  ultrana- 
tlonaUstlc  pKDllcles  Is  evident  among  ambi- 
tious politicians  even  within  the  coalition. 

Just  how  stable  and  how  strong  are  the 
leaders  of  the  Bonn  Establishment?  Chan- 
cellor Kleslnger,  In  1933,  was  a  28-year-old 
law  graduate  In  Berlin  when  he  Joined  the 
Nazi  party — a  step  he  was  to  regret  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  One  of  tils  former  pupils  has 
told  me  thatfhe  was  an  enthusiastic  but  txn- 
aggresslve  Nazi  at  the  time.  Unlike  many,  he 
had  no  material  incentive  for  Joining. 

After  the  Roehm  murder,  which  so  upset 
Herr  Hess,  Kleslnger  says  he  withdrew  from 
the  party,  though  he  did  not  resign,  and 
during  the  war  did  his  utmost  In  a  minor 
Foreign  Office  Job  to  thwart  or  sabotage  the 
party's  directives.  His  foes  allege  that  he  con. 
tinued  In  a  high-level  policy  position 
throughout  the  war. 

More  relevant  are  Kiesinger's  quallflcations 
for  his  present  key  post.  His  friends.  Includ- 
ing some  Americans,  Insist  that  there  Is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  authoritarianism  In  his 
character  and  that  he  Is  a  confirmed  be- 
liever In  democracy.  Others  who  know  him 
well  are  unimpressed  by  his  silver  hair  and 
sonorous  oratory  and  find  him  vain,  sensi- 
tive and  moody.  He  dislikes  reading  long 
memorandums  and  making  difficult  deci- 
sions and  Is  apt  to  lack  force  In  a  crisis. 
Thus  far.  he  has  proven  forceful  and  adept  at 
harmonizing  the  divergent  views  of  the  two 
parties  in  his  coalition. 

Willy  Brandt,  the  new  vice  chancellor  and 
foreign  minister  and  leader  of  the  coalition's 
Social  Democrats,  also  has  a  past  that  gives 
him  trouble.  A  Socialist  from  youth,  he  took 
refuge  In  Norway  when  Hitler's  Gestapo  got 
on  his  trail.  His  critics,  alleging  that  he  bore 
arms  against  his  country,  charge  he  was  a 
renegade.  More  Just  and  cotirageous  col- 
leagues. Including  his  rival  Kleslnger,  re- 
ject the  charge,  saying  that  In  the  circum- 
stances, they  would  have  acted  as  Brandt 
did. 

Brandt  Is  less  bouncy  and  more  poised 
than  when  he  was  the  boy-wonder  of  the 
Socialists  In  1949.  But  he  has  lost  none  of  his 
charm,  his  Infectious  enthusiasm  and  his 
sense  of  humor.  A  sound,  If  not  profound, 
diplomatist,  he  does  not  suffer  glady  the  nit- 
picking lawyers  who  infest  his  ministry  and 
confuse  legalisms  with  foreign  policy. 

If.  as  some  critics  claim,  Brandt  lacks 
depth  as  a  politician,  his  deputy  party  leader, 
Herbert  Wehner,  also  a  cabinet  member, 
more  than  makes  up  for  it,  Wehner.  too.  is  a 
man  with  a  past.  An  active  Communist  in 
the  thirties,  he  became  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Communist  Politburo, 
then  in  exile  in  Moscow.  During  the  purges, 
threatened  with  liquidation  by  Stalin,  Weh- 
ner fled  to  Sweden  and  renounced  commu- 
nism, Aft«r  the  war,  he  returned  to  Germany 
and  promptly  Joined  the  Social  Democratic 
party.  When  I  first  met  him  in  Bonn  In  1949, 
he  was  the  party's  specialist  on  Communist 
affairs.  I  worked  closely  with  him  for  several 
years  on  East- West  problems  and  found  him 
by  far  the  best  Informed  and  soundest  ex- 
pert on  the  Soviet  Union  In  Germany. 

Trained  In  the  roughest,  toughest,  most 
subtle  school  of  politics — the  Communist 
party  apparatus — Wehner  Is  a  master  politi- 
cal strategist.  He  is  not  an  easy  man  to  know 
or  deal  with.  Sensitive  to  the  point  of  neu- 
rosis, Intolerant  of  stupidity,  he  has  no  time 
for  amateurs.  Usually  grim,  with  flashes  of 
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biting  humor,  he  is  pissionately  committed 
to  hl3  party  and.  <X3  an  apostate  Communist. 
Is  a  nerce  champion  of  the  parliamentary 
system. 

The  fourth  leader  of  the  coalition.  Franz 
Josef  Strauss,  has  no  prewar  past,  but  his 
postwar  record  makes  him  the  most  con- 
troversial of  them  all  Brilliant,  frlk-hten- 
Ingly  ambitlovis.  the  buUnecked  young  Ba- 
varian has  frequently  been  In  trouble 
because  of  his  arrogant  behavior  Onre  as 
Adenauer's  defen-se  minister,  he  chastised  a 
policeman  who  assumed  that  ministers  were 
not  exempt  from  traffic  rules.  The  German 
press  and  public  sided  with  the  policeman 
In  a  more  serious  affray,  he  charged  a  maga- 
zine critical  of  him,  Der  Spiegel,  with  trea- 
sonable conduct,  connived  at  the  arrest  of 
Its  responsible  editor  and  then  blandly  de- 
nied all  in  parliament  When  the  truth 
emerged.  Strauss  was  out  of  the  cabinet. 

As  leader  of  the  csf  the  Bavarian  ally  of 
Kteslnger  s  cdu.  Strauss  Is  politically  power- 
ful. Thai^ks  to  the  csu's  support.  Klesinger 
wes  elected  chancellor:  Strauss  won  the  title 
of  kingmaker  and  regained  a  cabinet  post 

While  his  friends  claim  that  he  has  learned 
his  lesson  in  deportment,  others,  including 
many  north  Germans,  suspect  that  his 
ruthless  ambition  still  prevails  over  his  polit- 
ical principles  Some  years  ago,  I  bet  Erich 
Mende.  now  leader  of  the  tiny  rop  iPree 
Democratic  Party  i  opposition,  $100  that 
Strauss  would  be  chancellor  by  1973  Mende 
still  thlnlKs  he  will  win  the  bet.  but  admits 
the  odds  on   Strauss  are  once  again  rising. 

Some  observers  have  doubts  about  the 
stability  of  this  Bona  government  because  of 
the  conspicuous  absence  of  leaders  trained 
in  business  or  Intellectual  pursuits  One  of 
the  Immediate  causes  of  the  collapse  nf  the 
Weimar  Republic  was  the  alienation  and 
treachery  of  some  of  Germany's  industrial 
leaders,  who  threw  their  support  to  Hitler. 
How  do  today's  big  businessmen  regard  the 
Bonn  Establishment?  To  get  an  answer,  I 
talked  to  Berthold  Beltz.  managing  director 
of  ELrupp,  to  Dr  Ptscher-Czemln  of  demag 
and  to  an  old  friend,  Gunter  Henle,  who  runs 
and.  with  his  family,  owns  Kldckner,  one  of 
the  largest  steel  concerns  after  Krupp  and 

DCMAO, 

I  asked  all  three  why  so  few  Industrialists 
entered  government  either  as  managers  in 
the  administration  or  as  elected  representa- 
tives. They  all  denied  that  the  businessmen's 
absence  from  Bonn  indicates  any  basic  an- 
tagonism between  business  and  government. 
Some  are  too  involved  in  their  family  Arms. 
Others  cannot  afford  to  give  up  top  Jobs  be- 
cause In  Germany,  unlike  the  United  States. 
Industry  wUl  not  hold  positions  open  or  offer 
new  Jobs  when  government  service  comes  to 
an  end. 

Another  group  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence from  the  Bonn  regime,  as  they  were 
from  the  Weimar  government,  are  the  Intel- 
lectuals. Rarely  can  you  find  a  college  pro- 
fessor, a  writer  or  historian  In  government 
service  When  I  asked  one  of  the  exceptions. 
Profes8<-ir  Herbert  Welchmann,  mayor  of 
Hamburg,  about  this,  he  deplored  their  ab- 
sence and  explained  that,  like  businessmen, 
professors  who  leave  their  chairs  to  go  Into 
government  tind  It  extremely  difficult  to  get 
reemployed  academically  when  their  public 
service  is  finished  The  yawning  chasm  be- 
tween the  Intellectual  community  and  the 
government— except  perhaps  In  scientific 
fields — the  most  knowledgeable  foreign  ob- 
servers told  me.  Is  probably  the  gravest  flaw 
In  Germany's  political  structure  today. 

When  I  questioned  Chancellor  Klesinger 
about  this,  he  first  said.  "The  oft-cited  gap 
between  the  government  and  the  Intellec- 
tuals Is  a  cliche  which  will  not  withstand 
close  examination. 

"However,"  he  went  on,  "It  Is  the  case  that 
a  large  number  of  German  men  of  letters  do 
have  a  negative  relationship  to  the  present 
state." 

I  asked  what  he.  himself  an  Intellectual. 


proposed  to  do  about  the  problem,  and  he 
answered.  "One  can  only  interpret  policy 
convincingly  and  draw  Intellectuals  in  some 
unconventional  manner  Into  collaboration" 
At  least  in  this  instance,  I  did  not  find  his 
policy  too  convincing 

Where  will  the  Kleslnger-led  Grand  Coali- 
tion lead  Germany?  As  behooves  any  new 
foreign  minister.  Willy  Brandt,  with  much 
fanfare,  proclaimed  two  Innovations  In  his 
foreign  policy  As  a  starter  came  diplomatic 
rela;;  >i.s  w.rh  liie  K<i.-'.ern  KurDix-an  coun- 
tries, to  improve  the  atmosphere  for  eventual 
reunification  of  Germany  The  first  step  In 
Implementing  the  eastern  move  was  the 
opening  of  relations  with  Rumania.  Origi- 
nally, the  .\denauer  regime  had  accepted  the 
American  thesis  that  only  through  strength 
m  the  West  could  reunification  in  the  East 
be  accomplished.  The  thesis  proved  false, 
and  even  John  Poster  Dulles  of  "roU-back- 
the-Communlsts "  f.ime  urged  Adenauer  to 
extend  his  contacts  with  his  Communist 
neighbors.  The  new  eastern  policy  therefore 
implies  no  conflict  with  U.S.  views. 

The  sec  nd  innovation  was  rapprochement 
with  Prance  Erhard  argued  that  the  U  S  .  not 
Prance,  was  the  key  to  German  defense  and 
that,  politically  and  economically.  Prance  had 
little  or  nothing  to  offer.  When  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  formed,  the  Erhard  pwUcy  was 
reversed.  Klesinger  and  Brandt  went  to  Parts, 
talked  with  De  Gaulle  auid  rv'turned  tri- 
umphantly, proclaiming  that  De  Gaulle  had 
agreed  to  help  sponsor  Germany's  new  ad- 
vances m  the  East.  What  fruits  the  new 
FYenc.*!  rapprochement  will  bring  remain  to 
be  seen. 

Unlike  the  eastern  approach,  the  Paris- 
Bonn  rapprochement  wis.  I  believe,  a  de- 
liberate signal  that  the  American  Era  has 
ended  and  a  new  era  m  German  foreign  pol- 
icy has  begun. 

Veteran  German  diplomats  are  not  all  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Kleslnger-Brandt  debut 
In  foreign  policy  It  Is.  they  say,  a  public 
relations  campaign  under  the  slogan  "Be 
nice"  Be  nice  to  Prance,  but  stick  to  N.'VTO, 
which  Prance  deplores;  be  nice  to  Britain 
and  support  her  entry  into  'vhe  Common 
Market,  which  PYance  opposes;  be  nice  to  the 
Eastern  European  states,  but  stand  fl^rm 
against  the  Oder-Nelase  line. 

Germany,  the  veterans  believe,  has  three 
alternatives  among  which  she  must  one  day 
choose; 

1.  A  French  alliance  and  perhaps,  at  some 
time,  a  unified  Western  European  Third 
Force   In   a   federation  of   fatherlands. 

2  Neutralization  and  peace  with  the 
USS-R. 

3  The  Atlantic  Alliance  with  the  U.S. 
The  first  would  fulfill  the  German  moral 

need  for  French  reconciliation  and  would  at 
least  partially  satisfy  a  longing  to  crawl  back 
into  the  womb  of  Mother  Europe.  The  sec- 
ond would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Oder-Nelsse 
territories  and  even  East  Germany.  But  It 
would  take  West  Germany  out  of  the  cold 
war  and  Into  an  Idyllic  Swiss  form  of  neutral- 
ity. In  which  to  make  money  and  prosper. 
This  alternative  is  rejected  by  the  present 
leaders,  who  regard  It  as  the  start  of  a 
slow,  relentless  slide  down  a  slippery  slope 
that  ends  In  Rtissla's  lap.  But  many  Ger- 
mans to  whom  I  talked  s|X)ke  forcefully  of 
the  need  for  realism. 

Seated  In  the  directors'  dining  room  of  a 
well-known  Frankfurt  International  banking 
house,  a  young,  keen  and  pro-American  Ger- 
man said  to  me;  "Thfe  eastern  territories,  we 
all  know,  are  gone  East  Germany  l.s  a  sepa- 
rate state,  growing  more  self-reliant  every 
day.  Let  us  be  honest  and  recognize  these 
facts  and  get  on  with  our  business" 

Many  young  people  find  the  division  of 
their  country  not  too  exorbitant  a  price  if  It 
means  a  tranquil  future  In  which  to  pursue 
their  careers.  Many  older  people  too,  I  be- 
lieve, are  tired  to  death  of  living  on  the  front 
line  facing  the  Communist  camp.  To  them, 
peace  Is  worth  almost  any  price. 


The  third  alternative,  to  maintain  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  with  America,  has  never  lived 
up  to  Us  promise  of  peace  and  reunification. 
It  has.  as  we  have  seen,  produced  irritation, 
frustration  and  disappointment.  But  it  Is  the 
only  alternative  that  provides  security 
against  eventual  ab.sorption  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  Qernidny's  permanent  nightmare  My 
Impression  Is  that,  at  present.  It  Is  the  pre- 
vailing choice  of  the  German  public  outside 
the  Bonn  hothouse. 

Behind  the  current  wave  of  outraged  antl- 
.\merlcanism.  I  suspect,  are  elements  of  a 
lovers'  quarrel.  Considering  Itself  neglected 
by  us.  Germany.  In  a  fit  of  pique,  has  osten- 
tatiously turned  to  our  rival.  De  Gaulle.  But 
when,  as  seems  likely,  the  new  beau  falls  to 
live  up  to  expectations,  and  America,  less  ab- 
sorbed in  .Xsla.  pays  a  little  more  attention  to 
Its  European  relations,  Germany  will  return 
to  Its  old  partner. 

"For  the  first  time  In  Germany's  history, 
we  have  a  great  power  as  a  friend,"  Gen. 
Adolph  Heuslnger,  retired  head  of  the  defense 
force,  told  me  "We  cannot  afford  to  relin- 
quish that  alliance." 

But  the  relations  between  W.^shlngton  and 
Bonn  will  never  be  the  same  again  In  tlie 
future,  when  the  German  Federal  Republic 
speaks  for  Itself,  it  will  speak  Independently 
and  occasionally  forcefully,  but  hopefully, 
with  restraint.  Hopefully,  too,  the  United 
States,  freed  from  Its  seif-lmpoeed  parental 
responsibilities,  will  have  learned  to  treat  Its 
sensitive  ally  with  becoming  tact  and  to  con- 
sider Germany's  claims  not — as  the  Soviet 
Union  whines  with  mock  timidity — the  war 
whoops  of  resurgent  neo-Nazi  nationalism 
but  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  a  nation 
grown  up.  The  passing  of  the  American  Era 
calls  for  no  lamentations.  Properly  assessed, 
it  v,M\  be  a  gain  for  all. 
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TRUTH- IN-LENDING  LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSAL  SHOULD  BE  ENACTED 
INTO   LAW 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pre.<;ident 
while  most  American  families  try  to  avoid 
personal  debt,  more  and  more  Americans 
have  become  accustomed  to  making  in- 
stallment payments  on  practically  every 
.sort  of  purchase  from  home  mortgasies  to 
department  store  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts. Consumer  debt  now  totals  $312 
billion  and  the  annual  interest  payments 
alone  amount  to  $22  billion.  Because  of 
Inadequate  regulations,  consumers  are 
frequently  unaware  of  the  amount  they 
are  paying  In  Interest  charges,  which  are 
often  stated  In  confusing  or  misleading 
terms.  For  example,  a  customer  may  be 
told  that  the  fiance  rate  Is  1'^  percent 
per  month  when  the  actual  yearly  rate 
of  Interest  may  be  as  high  as  36  percent. 
In  many  instances  consumers  Involved  in 
long-term  Installment  plans  end  up  pay- 
ing more  in  accumulated  Interest  pay- 
ments than  the  original  price  of  the  prod- 
uct Itself. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  possible  for 
everj'  housewife  and  family  breadwinner 
to  be  a  financial  expert  or  mathematical 
renius  In  fact  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  never  won  acclaim  In  school  or  col- 
lege for  proficiency  In  mathematics 
Thus,  most  people  are  often  at  the  mercy 
of  experts  who  have  spend  long  years 
de\1.slng  means  of  confusing  them.  Con- 
sumers should  not  find  it  necessary  to 
be  actuaries  or  mathematicians  in  order 
to  understand  the  exact  rates  of  Interest 
they  are  charged. 

The  cost  of  credit  should  be  disclosed 
fully,  simply,  and  clearly.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  have  cosponsored  the  truth-ln- 


lendiiig  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire]  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

This  beneficent  legislative  proposal 
which  would  require  that  a  seller  or 
lender  disclose  the  complete  interest  cost 
in  dollars  and  cents  on  a  loan  or  pur- 
chase and  also  the  exact  rate  of  interest 
s'.atec  as  an  annual  percentage  rate  is 
most  definitely  in  the  public  interest.  It 
should  be  noted  by  critics  of  the  bill  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  any  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  the  amount  of  interest  that 
could  be  charged;  only  that  the  actual 
amount  must  be  disclosed  to  the  con- 
sumer or  borrower.  It  would  permit  the 
cost  of  credit  to  be  freely  determined  by 
informed  borrowers  and  responsible 
lenders.  It  would  strengthen  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  credit  markets  without  re- 
straining them.  It  would  in  no  way  affect 
businessmen  or  lenders  who  are  pres- 
ently being  entirely  candid  with  bor- 
rowers. 

Mr  President,  8  years  ago  the  first 
truth-in-lending  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  one  of  the  great  Senators 
of  all  time,  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  who  introduced  it  in  every 
succeeding  Congress.  In  his  testimony 
earher  this  year  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  in  his  usual  concise' man- 
ner, summarized  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation when  he  said: 

Tlip  o.islc  philosophy  behind  truth-ln- 
lendms  is  a  belief  In  free  enterprise  and  In 
the  price  system.  But  if  markets  are  to  func- 
tion properly,  there  must  be  a  free  flow  of 
Information.  Perfect  competition  requires 
perfect  Information.  Of  course,  perfect  com- 
petition does  not  exist  anywhere  in  our 
economy.  Nevertheless.  It  is  an  ideal  towards 
which  public  policy  should  work.  By  remov- 
ing Imperfections  and  frictions  we  permit 
free  markets  to  achieve  their  maximum  ef- 
fect By  Increasing  the  amount  of  Informa- 
tion on  consumer  credit,  we  will  remove  a 
major  imperfection  In  the  market  place. 

For  8  years  this  legislative  proposal 
has  been  languishing  in  Congress.  It  is 
hiah  time  for  it  to  be  enacted  into  law 
and  that  American  families  be  given  the 
break  they  deserve.  There  is  crying  need 
in  behalf  of  the  coiisuming  public  that 
this  greatly  needed  legislative  proposal 
be  enacted  into  law  without  delay. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.<=k  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


itism  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  $10 

billion  a  year. 

It  is  amazing,  but  often  the  cost  of  an 
oil  well  is  deducted  not  once  or  twice, 

but  often  as  many  as  19  times  over  again. 
If  this  is  proper,  why  not  permit  busi- 
nessmen to  write  off  for  tax  purposes  the 
cost  of  their  equipment  and  factories  and 
then  repeat  that  process.  Furthermore 
this  special  privilege  Is  granted  to  oil-  and 
gas-producing  companies  on  the  claim 
that  sometime  their  assets  will  be  de- 
pleted, hence  a  27.5-percent  tax  exemp- 
tion bonus.  Working  men  and  women 
now  heavily  taxed  may  have  45  or  50 
years  at  most  to  accumulate  savings.  No 
depletion  allowance  is  given  them  as  the 
years  lengthen  and  perhaps  their  earn- 
ings decrease. 

Huge  oil-producing  companies  have 
been  reaping  rich  harvests  due  to  this 
tax  loophole.  Recently,  in  a  2-year  period 
one  oil  corporation  with  a  net  Income 
after  taxes  of  $40  million  paid  only  $175  - 
000  in  taxes.  In  1964,  another  oil  cor- 
poration With  a  net  profit  of  $5  million 
paid  only  $43,000  In  taxes.  In  other  words, 
less  than  1  percent.  Here  is  a  tax  privi- 
lege not  enjoyed  by  other  corporations 
or  any  individuals.  The  total  income 
taxes  paid  over  the  past  4  years  by  the 
seven  greatest  oil-producing  companies 
averaged  only  4  percent  of  net  profits. 
The  average  corporation  pays  48  percent 
annually  on  its  net  profits.  If  the  aver- 
age American  family  paid  only  4  percent 
of  income,  we  might  feel  we  were  bear- 
ing no  tax  burden  whatever,  but  our  Na- 
tion would  soon  be  bankrupt. 

Years  ago  as  Congressman  at  Large 
from  Ohio,  and  since  my  election  to  the 
Senate,  I  have  spoken  out  and  voted  in 
favor  of  abolishing  this  depletion  allow- 
ance altogether  and  plugging  this  tax 
loophole.  When  these  efforts  failed,  I 
have  voted  for  reducing  the  depletion 
allowance  to  15  percent  for  the  great  oil- 
and  gas-producing  corporations  and  per- 
mitting somewhat  larger  allowances  for 
smaller  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  the  27y2-per- 
cent  allowance  for  oil-  and  gas-producing 
comjMinies  is  an  affront  to  every  tax- 
payer. I  fervently  hope  that  it  will  soon 
be  buried  unwept,  unhonored,  and  un- 
sung. 


INDEFENSIBLE  TAX  LOOPHOLE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  biggest  loophole  In  our  tax  laws  is  the 
27  5  percent  depletion  allowance  for  the 
oil  and  gas  industrj-,  which  costs  taxpay- 
ers $4  billion  annually.  While  ordinary 
taxpayers  willingly  pay  their  taxes,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  the  total  legal 
tax  avoidaiice  of  the  petroleum  industry 
tlirough  this  and  other  methods  of  favor- 
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LACK    OP    UNITED    NATIONS    ROLE 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  spoke  with  regard  to  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  possible  role  in  the  strug- 
gle in  which  the  United  States  finds  it- 
self in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  remarks 
in  that  regard  and.  for  the  most  part 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  support  to  the 
United  States  from  the  United  Nations. 

On  January  4,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  American  representative  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  Ambassador  Goldberg: 

I  put  to  him  a  series  of  questions  as 
to  the  United  Nations  attitude  toward 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  also  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
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United  Nations  toward  the  United  Na- 
tions role  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  the  communication,  I  asked  Mr 
Goldberg  this  question : 

Is  the  war  in  Vietnam  a  United  Nations 
war    or  is  it  a  United  States  war  only? 

Ambassador  Goldberg  replied: 
■The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  neither  a   United 
Nations  war  nor  a  "Unltecl  States  only  war" 

Then  he  added: 

While  we  are  making  the  major  contribu- 
Uon.  substantial  contributions  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  South  Vietnam's  closest 
neighbors  who  are  most  directly  concerned 
with  the  conflict.  Some  50,000  men  are  In 
the  field  from  five  of  these  nations. 

But  in  analyzing  this  figure  of  50.000 
troops  of  what  Mr,  Goldberg  calls  "South 
Vietnam's  closest  neighbors  who  are  most 
directly  concerned  with  the  conflict  "  we 
find  that  of  all  the  troops  aside  from 
those  being  supplied  by  the  United  States 
and  by  South  Vietnam,  47,000  come  from 
Korea. 

The  others  involved,  in  the  way  of 
sending  troops  to  Vietnam,  are  Australia 
with  at  the  present  time  some  6  000  or 
7,000— at  that  time  it  was  less;  the  Phil- 
ippines, with  about  4,000;  and  New  Zea- 
land, with  only  a  token  force. 

But  with  respect  to  combat  troops,  only 
the  United  States  and  Korea  are  involved 
in  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  second  question  I  put  to  Mr 
Goldberg : 

Does  the  United  Nations  consider  North 
V  letnam  an  aggressor  nation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  HoL- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  replied: 

The  United  Nations  has  taken  no  formal 
position  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  be  a  force  to  maintain  peace 
or  to  obtain  peace.  Yet,  it  has  taken  no 
formal  position  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

My  next  question  to  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg was  this : 

Has  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  officially  sought  United 
Nations  military  help  in  Vietnam? 

We  are  more  heai'lly  committed  at  this 
time  than  we  were  then,  but  at  that  time 
we  had  roughly  400.000  ground  troops 
Involved  in  Vietnam.  So  it  seems  to  me 
appropriate  to  ask,  "Has  the  delegation 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions officially  sought  United  Nations 
military  help  in  Vietnam?" 
Ambassador  Goldberg  replied: 
Because  of  the  sharply  divided  opinions  of 
United  Nations  members.  It  is  not  realistic 
to  seek  a  United  Nations  military  role. 

So  the  U.S.  Government,  while  com- 
mitting hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
to  Vietnam,  and  while  paying  31  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations,  has  not 
persisted  in  efforts  to  brand  North  Viet- 
nam an  aggressor  nation,  saying  it  Is  not 
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realistic  to  seek  militarj-  help  from  the 
United  Nations. 

Our  representative  does  not  even  ask 
for  United  Nations  help  He  does  not  take 
the  floor  of  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
or  stand  In  the  councils  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona  Security  Council  and  officially  de- 
mand that  tills  world  organization. 
which  was  designed  to  keep  the  peace, 
give  some  help  to  the  United  States. 

The  next  question  I  asked  Amba^ssador 
Goldberg  was  this: 

Has  the  tJnlted  Natloas  Delegation  ad- 
vocated economic  sanctions  against  North 
Vietnam? 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  reply  amounted 
to  one  word —  No." 

The  U.S  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  has.  however,  demanded  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  Our 
Government  has  not  sought  sanctions 
against  North  Vietnam,  through  whose 
ports  flow  many  of  the  war  materials 
killing  Americans  in  South  Vietnam  No. 
we  have  not  done  that  But  our  repre- 
sentative In  the  United  Nations  has  de- 
manded sanctions  against  the  peaceful 
little  countpp  of  Rhodesia  Thi.5  was  done. 
of  course,  at  the  request  of  Great  Britain 
In  dlscus.-;m?  this  matter,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  said: 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  has  primary 
reaponslblllty  for  this  problem — 

The  problem  of  Rhodesia — 
has    turned    to    the    U  N     for    assistance 

Because  the  United  Kingdom  turned  to 
the  United  Nations  for  assistance,  the 
US.  representative  took  the  floor  of  the 
Security  Council  and  demanded  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  a 
coimtry  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

Yet  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  demand  economic 
sanctions  aKainst  North  Vietnam,  a 
country  which  Is  at  war  with  the  United 
States;  a  country  at  who.se  hands  the 
United  States  suffered  35.000  casualties 
in  1966;  a  country  at  whose  hands  the 
casualty  rate.  If  it  continues  as  it  has 
for  the  first  4  months — let  us  pray  to  God 
that  It  will  not — will  mean  65.000  casual- 
ties for  the  year  1967. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yleld^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  GORE  The  Senator  has  made  a 
speech  which  has  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  I  congratulate  him  upon 
contributing  his  wl.sdom  and  eloquence 
upon  this  subject  The  able  Senator  has 
Just  cited  the  tragic  losses  of  1966  and 
has  projected  the  possible  further  trag- 
edy for  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  3  addi- 
tional nunutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  GORE.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  recalls  how  with  a  chill  and 
a  sadness  he  heard  tliat  the  Chinese 
hordes  were  crossing  the  Yalu  River  in 
the  Korean  war  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
RiiUa  has  raised  his  voice  and  Is  raising 


It  MOW.  ci6  I  understand  the  thrust  of  his 
speech.  In  the  hope  that  such  a  danger- 
ous potentiality  will  not  po.se  itself  in 
stark  reality  again.  If.  unfortunately — 
whicii  God  forbid — a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Chuia  resulted  from 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  can  the 
Senator  from  Virgmia  foresee  what  the 
casualties  might  be  in  tliat  event? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  can  foresee  what  the  cas- 
ualties would  be  in  that  event.  I  do  not 
tliink  that  anyone  can  foresee  with  too 
much  accuracy  what  the  casualties 
would  be  if  we  continue  as  we  have  In 
the  past  2  years  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  GORE.  Thty  would  be  incalcula- 
ble. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  In  either  event 
they  would  be  very  severe  and  devas- 
tating. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  tlie  Senator. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Vu-ginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  and  this  great  world  organiza- 
tion, which  was  designed  to  keep  the 
peace,  have  an  obligation  to  the  United 
States,  and  not  only  to  the  United  States. 
but  als<j  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  take 
an  active  role  in  settling  the  grave  strug- 
gle ui  which  the  United  States  is  now 
involved  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations.  I  re- 
turned from  Okinawa  to  San  Francisco 
on  the  same  day  that  the  United  Nations 
came  mto  being  in  May  1945.  It  was  my 
hope  at  that  time  that  this  world  or- 
ganization would  make  it  unnecessary 
for  other  Americans — and  for  that  mat- 
ter, persons  from  other  parts  of  the 
world — to  have  to  leave  their  homes  and 
their  shores  again  to  go  overseas  to  flght. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  the  great  hope  which  so  many 
people  held  for  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  world  organization  has  not  been 
borne  out,  but  the  time  is  not  too  late, 
as  I  see  it.  The  United  Nations,  if  it  has 
a  will,  still  could  play  an  effective  role. 

On  January  31.  1966.  the  United  States 
introduced  a  resolution  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council  calling  for  a  conference 
among  appropriate  governments  to  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  durable  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia  based  on  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  and  1962.  The  resolution 
recommended  that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness at  such  a  conference  be  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  under  effective 
supervision. 

This  U.S.  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
Security  Council  agenda  by  a  vote  of  9 
to  2,  with  4  abstentions.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Bulgaria  opposed;  France.  Mali. 
Uganda,  and  Nieeria  abstained. 

Because  of  the  Soviet  opposition  e.x- 
pressed  in  that  vote  and  in  .subsequent 
informal  discussions,  the  United  States 
did  not  press  the  matter  further 

It  did  not  force  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  time  and  again  told  the  world 
that  It  desired  peace  in  Vietnam  and  en- 
dorsed the  Geneva  accords,  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  our  resolution  which 
would  provide  just  that 

Nor  has  tlie  United  States  made  any 
effort  to  bring  this  resolution  before  the 
General  Assembly  where  the  Soviet  veto 
has  no  force. 


Instead  it  has  allowed  the  United 
States  to  be  unjustly  accused  by  such 
Uni.td  Nations  spokesman  as  Secretai-y 
General  U  Thant  of  obstructing  negotia- 
tions and  chances  for  peace  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  submit  that  if  the  activity  of  the 
United  Nations  is  to  be  obtained  in  help- 
ing in  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  show  greater  Interest  and  activity 
along  this  line  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  hope  that  under  the  prodding,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  able  address  made  on 
Monday  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  the  State  Department.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  and  the  President 
will  determine  to  seek  effective  action 
and  effective  help  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  a  force 
for  peace,  the  place  to  start  is  where  the 
action  is.  and  the  action  is  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  time  to  start  is  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
letter  of  January  4.  1967,  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg  and  his  reply  of  January  18. 
1967 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VS.  Senate, 

COMMTTTEE  ON   ARMED  SKRVICFS. 

January  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Arthur  J    Goldbfro, 
US   Represrntatue  to  the  United  Nations. 
United  Nations  Plaza.  New  York.  NY. 

My  Dk.ar  Ame.\ssadob  GoiDBtRC:  This 
could,  and  should,  be  brief.  But  I  feel  I 
should  first  say  this:  The  facts  show  that 
your  appointment  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  tn  the  United  Nations  had 
my  approval  My  feeling  about  the  United 
Nations  has  been  recorded  many  times:  Hav- 
ing returned  from  Okinawa  to  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  the  United  Nations  was  formed, 
it  held  for  me  hl^h  hopes  that  another  gen- 
eration of  Americans  would  not  be  Killed 
upon  to  serve  their  country  m  war. 

I  assume  we  are  In  agreement  that  the 
United  States  Is  at  war  in  Viet  Nam  On  that 
assumption,  may  I  seeic  your  candid  Judg- 
ment on  the  following: 

1.  Is  the  war  tn  Viet  Nam  a  United  Nations 
war,  or  is  it  a  United  States  war  only? 

2.  Does  the  United  Nations  consider  North 
Viet  Nam  an  aggressor  nation? 

3.  Has  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  offlclally  sought  United 
Nations  military  help  in  Viet  Nam? 

4.  Has  the  United  States  delegation  ad- 
vocated economic  sanctions  against  North 
Vtet  Nam''  I  note  that  you.  as  the  United 
States  representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
advocated  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

5  Does  thp  United  States  delegation  to 
the  United  Xnion.'  thlnlc  the  United  Nations 
should  adopt  sanctions  against  North  Viet 
Nam' 

6  Has  the  United  States  delegation  offi- 
cially protested  the  support  given  Haiiol  by 
Poland  which  Is  shipping  weapons  to  North 
Viet    Nam    In    Increasing    quantities? 

A  forthright  reply  from  you  would  be  most 
helpful  to  me  in  scelclng  to  carry  out  my 
responsibilities  as  a  United  States  Sen.Ttor 
from  Vlr^iiila  Our  nation  has  suffered  40.000 
casualties  in  Viet  Nam.  Nearly  400.000  Amer- 
icans are  now  In  South  Viet  Nam  and  nearly 
300.000  have  returned  from  Service  there. 
The  lives  of  all  young  Americans  (and  their 
parents)  are  being  seriously  affected  by  the 
Viet  Nam  war. 
Cordially, 

Harrt  F.  Btbo. 
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The  Representative  op  the  Unfted 
States  of  Aaieiica  to  the 
Unfted  Nations, 

January  18.  1967. 
Hon.  Harry  F.   Btrd,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Bykd:  Thanlt  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  4.  Although  the  questions 
vou  liave  raised  are  closely  interrelated.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  separate  answers  to 
them. 

1.  The  war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  neither  a  United 
Nations  WiU-  nor  a  "United  States  only"  war. 
It  Is  a  war  in  which  we  and  others  are  assist- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  Government  and 
people  to  defend  themselves  against  forcible 
Interference  by  the  North,  pursued  both 
through  external  intervention  and  promo- 
tion of  Internal  conflict.  The  request  of  the 
Government  of  South  Viet  Nam  for  our  cxu"- 
rent  military  assistance  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  Increasing  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary involvement  in  the  South.  This  appeal 
was  answered  properly  and  legally  by  sev- 
eral nations,  including  the  United  States. 

While  we  are  maicing  the  major  contri- 
bution, substantial  contributions  have  been 
made  by  a  numt>er  of  South  Viet  Nam's 
closest  neighbors  who  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  conflict.  Some  50,000  men 
are  in  the  field  from  five  of  these  nations. 

2  The  United  Nations  has  taken  no  for- 
mal position  on  the  Vietnamese  war.  The 
XJnlted  States  has  made  several  efforts  to  ob- 
tain United  Nations  action  on  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict,  but  our  efforts  have  consistently 
been  obstructed  by  the  Soviet  Union  which, 
as  you  Icnow,  has  a  veto  In  the  Security 
Ckjuncll.  The  United  States  would  be  will- 
ing. Indeed  delighted,  to  see  the  United  Na- 
tions assume  a  more  active  role,  particularly 
In  the  task  of  reaching  a  solution  which 
would  allow  the  South  Vietnamese  to  express 
their  own  views  about  their  own  future  free 
of  any  external  pressures. 

3.  Because  of  the  sharply  divided  opinions 
of  United  Nations  members,  it  is  not  realistic 
to  seek  a  United  Nations  military  role.  It  may. 
of  course,  be  possible  for  the  United  Nations 
to  contribute  in  a  peacekeeping  capacity  to 
help  ensure  Implementation  of  any  final  solu- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  we  believe  the  most 
practical  use  we  can  make  of  the  UN  Is  to 
encourage  tlie  Secretary-General  to  take 
whatever  steps  he  can  to  bring  alxjut  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  I  did  this  most  recently  in  my 
letter  to  him  of  December  31,  a  copy  of  which 
I  enclose. 

4.  Mandatory  economic  sanctions  can  be 
Imposed  only  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  any  request 
for  the  imposition  of  such  sanctions  against 
North  Viet  Nam  would  be  vetoed  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  Therefore,  while  we  would  nat- 
urally welcome  a  decision  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Impose  sanctions  against  North  Viet 
Nam.  as  a  practlc;U  matter  we  know  that  this 
cannot  be  done.  For  our  part,  we  have  uni- 
laterally undertaken  numerous  high-level  aj>- 
proaches  to  various  countries  In  an  effort  to 
limit  trade  and  shipping  with  North  Viet 
Nam. 

5.  You  have  also  noted  that  the  United 
States  supported  economic  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia.  I  appreciate  this  oppwr- 
tunlty  to  tell  you  why  I  think  the  United  Na- 
slons  decision  to  invoke  selective  mandatory 
sanctions  was  both  feasible  and  right.  The 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  prihaary  respon- 
sibility for  this  problem,  has  turned  to  the 
UN  for  assistance.  In  contrast  to  the  case  of 
Viet  Nam.  the  attitude  of  the  other  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council  made 
It  possible  to  adopt  measures  to  deal  with 
the  Rhodeslan  situation.  We  supported  this 
UN  action  because  we  concluded  It  was  in 
our  national  interest  to  do  so.  What  Is  hap- 
perUng  in  Rhodesia  now  Is  an  effort  to  per- 
petuate the  control  of  six  per  cent  of  the 
population  over  the  other  ninety-four  per 
cent,  and  to  do  so  on  racial  lines.  To  condone 
such  a  denial  of  self-determination  by  an 


Illegal  regime  and  to  permit  extension  of  ra- 
cial domination  In  a  new  state  In  Africa 
could  turn  the  current  tide  of  moderation  in 
other  parts  of  Africa  and  create  a  situation 
in  wlilch  extremism,  racism  and  irresponsi- 
bility would  thrive.  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced— and  tills  conviction  has  geen  rein- 
forced by  my  experience  at  the  United  Na- 
tions— that  we,  as  a  great  power,  must  be 
concerned  with  the  great  crises  of  the  world — 
or  risk  losing  respect  and  Influence  among 
other  nations.  Because  Rhodesia  Is  an 
enormous  problem  for  many  countries,  be- 
cause those  countries  look  to  the  United 
States  to  assume  a  p>06ltlon  of  Just  and  wise 
leadership  when  such  problems  are  discussed, 
because  the  United  Nations  was  In  a  position 
to  help,  and  because  our  own  policies  and 
Interest  accorded.  I  believe  we  were  right  to 
support  United  Nations  sanctions. 

6.  As  for  the  final  matter  which  you  raise, 
the  United  States  has  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions In  Washington,  New  York  and  War- 
saw raised  the  question  of  Polish  support  for 
North  Viet  Nam  and  urged  the  Poles  to  exert 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Those  efforts  with  Poland  and  many 
other  countries  have  not  so  far  been  fruitful. 

I  hope  these  comments  will  help  to  answer 
the  questions  wliich  are  troubling  you.  If  you 
desire  any  further  clarlflcatlons,  I  should'  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 


IMPROVED  BENEFITS  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES SERVING  IN  HIGH-RISK 
SITUATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  is  on  the  floor, 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  226.  Senate  bill  1785.  It  was 
because  of  his  great  interest  and  perspi- 
cacity in  this  matter — a  matter  into 
which  he  dug  into  facts,  in  large  part, 
overlooked  by  the  committee — that  it 
was  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1785)  to  improve  certain  benefits 
for  employees  who  serve  in  high-risk  sit- 
uations, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  endorse  the  bill  and  urge  its 
enactment  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

I  did  raise  objections  to  the  bill 
previously  because  when  it  was  reported 
it  contained  a  section  which  would  have 
allowed  special  combat  pay  ruruiing  as 
high  as  $6,000  per  year  for  civilians  In 
the  Vietnam  area.  I  felt  that  the  first  bUl 
with  such  a  recommendation  was  pre- 
posterous. I  called  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
mathematical  consequences  that  pro- 
vision— which  has  now  been  elimi- 
nated— would  have  provided  up  to  50 
percent  extra  compensation  for  civilian 
employees  In  the  Vietnam  area. 

The  mathematics  of  that  would  be  as 
follows:  Class  1  Foreign  Service  oflBcers 
presently  have  a  base  pay  of  $25,890. 
Under  the  50-percent  clause  imder  the 


earlier  bill  they  could  have  received 
$12,945  extra. 

Under  existing  law  they  can  now  get 
up  to  25  percent  extra  for  their  overseas 
assignment.  This  would  give  to  that  class 
1  Foreign  Service  officer  $12,945,  half  of 
which  was  the  so-called  combat  pay. 

Class  2  Foreign  Sernce  oflScers  would 
have  received  $5,840  extra  so-called 
combat  pay  over  and  above  their  regu- 
lar overseas  allowance. 

These  extra  payments  would  have 
brought  these  class  1  and  class  2  For- 
eign Service  ofiBcers  a  total  amount,  re- 
spectively, of  $38,835  and  $35,040.  Sig- 
nificantly this  Is  substantially  more  than 
General  Westmoreland  receives  for  di- 
recting the  military  service  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  comparison,  our  military  person- 
nel in  Vietnam,  from  General  Westmore- 
land on  down  to  private,  first  class,  get 
$65  a  month  hostile  flre  pay. 

The  men  on  the  frontlines  get  $65  a 
month  hostile  fire  pay.  It  seems  ridicu- 
lous that  civil  service  employees  serving 
in  Saigon  or  other  areas  there  would  be 
drawing  so-called  combat  pay  of  $500  a 
month. 

When  I  called  these  examples  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  they  unani- 
mously agreed  to  delete  this  section. 

With  that  deletion  I  support  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
outlining  the  various  pay  scales  which 
would  have  been  effective  had  this  sec- 
tion not  been  deleted  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salaries  op  Top  Civilian  Officials  in 
Vietnam 

state  department 

Ambassador:  $30,000. 

Deputy  Ambassador:  $25,890(?). 

Director,  Pacification  Program:  $25,890(7). 

Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Civilian  Opera- 
tions: $23,935-J-$5.983(25%) -f$2.900  (family 
maintenance  allowance)  =$32,773. 

AGENCY    FOR    INTERNATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT 

Director:  $27,000 -i- $6,750(25%)  -f- $3,300 
(family  maintenance  allowance)  =$37,050. 

U.S.  INFORMATION   AGENCY 

Director:  $25,890  +  $6,472(25%  )  -}- $3,300 
(family  maintenance)  =$35,362. 

Deputy  Director:  $25,890+$6,472(25%) -f- 
$3,900  (family  maintenance  allowance)  = 
$36,262. 


Foreign  Service  officers 


Chiss  1 ,  $J:J.935  to  J2.1.&90. . . . 
Class  2.  «iy.333  to  .*J3,360. ... 

riiiSSS,  *!.'.. K41  to  $19. 141 

Class  4.  $12,S73  to  S^..-^! 

ClLtSS  !:  il(i.tiU2  to  $12.»10 

Clsiss  6.  $*,S43  to$in,fiC7 

Class  r.?7,473  to  $«,979 

Class  S.  S6,451  to  $7,729 


50 
percent 


$12.  945 
11.  OMJ 
9.570 
7.  7S0 
6.405 
5.333  I 
4.  4.S&  ' 
3,864  I 


Total 


$38,835 
35. 040 
28,711 
23,341 
19,215 
16.000 
13,468 
11,593 


BASIC    PAY    AND    ALLOWANCES    OP    SELECTED 
MILIT.^RY       PERSONNEL       IN       VIETNAM 

General  Westmoreland  {four  stars) 
Basic  pay — $2,001.60. 
Quarters  allowance — $201.00. 
Separation  allowance — $30.00. 
Subsistence  allowance — $47.88. 
Personal  money  allowance — $183.33. 
Hostile  fire  pay — $65.00. 
Total    monthly:    $2,528.81  =$30,345.72    per 
year. 
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Westmoreland's  deputy  {three  stars) 

Baelc  pay — $1,766.10 

Quarters  aUowance — $201  00. 

Separal.on  allowance — $30  00. 

SuiJSlscence  allowance — $47  88. 

Personal   money  allowance — $41  67. 

Hostile  flre  pay — «63  00 

Total    muathly      $2  151  65  :- $25,819  80    per 
year 

Major  general   lOter   20  years'  service) 

Basic  pay— $1  592  40 

Quarters  allowance — $201  00 

Separation  allowance — $30  00. 

Subsistence  allowance — $47.88 

Hostile  nre  pay — $66.00. 

Total    muQtiily.    $1,936  28  =  $23,235.36    per 
year 

Colonel    toier  20  years'  service ) 

Basic  pay — $1,059  90 
Quarters  allowance — $170  10 
Separation  allowance — $30  00. 
Subsistence  allowance — $47.88. 
Hoetlle  tire  pav--$65  00 

Total    monthly      $1  372  88  =  »16.474  5«    per 
year. 

Captain    \o<er  S  yea'S'  service) 

Basic  pay     $441  60 

Quarters  allowance — $130  05 

Separation  allowance     $30  00 

Subsistence  allowance — $47  88. 

Hostile  flre  pay— $65  00 

Total  monthly    $714.53-  $8,574  36  per  year 

Sergeant   first  cUss    lOver   16  years'  service) 
Basic  pay— «442.70 
Quarters  a.lowance — *114»o 
Separation  allowance — $30.00. 
Foreign  duty  pay-   $22.50. 
Hostile  flre  pay — ^$65  00 
Total  monthly    $655.10 ^$7,861  20  per  year. 

Private   first   class    i  under   2   years'   service) 

Basic  pay— $121  80 

Foreign  duty  pay — $9  00. 

Hostile  flre  pay— $65  00 

Total  monthly    $195  80  -  $2,349  60  per  year 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  also  a^k  unanimous  con.sent 
that  a  rep^irt  by  Che  State  Department. 
as  furnished  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, showing  the  rates  of  the  vaiious 
overseas  allowances  under  existing  law- 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  £is  follows: 

DSPABTMXNT  OF  ST.^TK.   AOINCT   FOR 

Washingtiyn    DC  .  April  13,  1967 
Hon   J   William  FtLBRicHT. 
Ctiairman.     Foreign     Relations     Committee. 
VS.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mb  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portututy    of    appearing    before    your    com- 
mittee yesterday  In  support  of  S.  1209. 

In  response  to  your  request  I  attach  a  list 
of  the  overseas  differential  posts  and  the 
rates  prescribed  for  such  posts  as  of  April 
1.  1967. 

Sincerely. 

WILUAM  O.  HAIX. 

Assistant  Administrator  for 

Administration. 

Attachment:  il  Foreign  Service  Differ- 
ential Post 


Foreign  service  differential  posts 

Abidjan.    Ivory   Coast.. .-- 

Accra .    Ohana 

Adana.    Turltey.. - 

Addis    Ababa.    Ethiopia — 

Aden,    Aden 

Aleppo.    Syrian   Arab   Republic 

Algiers.  Algeria.- --- 

Amman.   Jordan 

Baghdad      Iraq 

Balda-Clrene    


15 

is 

10 
16 
25 
10 
15 
10 
25 
20 


Foreign  service  differential  posts — Continued 

Bamako.   Mall. -     25 

Bangkok.    Thailand 15 

Bangui.  Central  African  Republic 25 

Barranqullla.    Colombia 10 

B.uira,     Iraq 25 

Bathurst,  the  Gambia 10 

Belem.    BrazJl 25 

Belue,  British  Honduras 15 

Benghazi     Libya 10 

Blantyre.    Malawi 10 

Bogota,    Colombia 10 

Bombay.    India 10 

Brazzaville.  Congo 20 

Bucharest.     Rumania 15 

Buuapest.   Hungary 10 

Bujumbura.    Burundi 25 

Bukavu.    Democratic    Republic    of    the 

Congo 25 

Calcutta,  India --     20 

Call.    Colombia.. 10 

Caracas.    Venezuela - 10 

Cebu,    Philippines 15 

Chlengmal.    Thailand. 20 

Cochabamba.    Bolivia 20 

Colombo.    Ceylon 15 

Conakry.    Guinea 25 

Constantlne.  Algeria 20 

Cotonou.    Dahomey 25 

Dacca,    Pakistan 25 

Dakar.   Senegal 10 

Damascus.  Syrian  .\rab  Republic 10 

Dar-e«-Salaam.    Tanzania 15 

David.  Panama 10 

Dhahran,   Saudi  Arabia 25 

Djakarta.    Indonesia 25 

Douala.  Cameroon . . 20 

Enugu.   Nigeria 20 

Port  Lamy.  Chad 25 

FYeetown.   Sierra  Leone 25 

Gaberones,    Botswana 10 

Georgetown.    Guyana — 25 

Guayaquil,    Ecuador 20 

Hargeisa.  Somali   Republic 25 

Ibadan,    Nigeria 20 

Isfahan,    Iran 15 

Jidda,   Saudi   Arabia 25 

Kabul.    Afghanistan 25 

Kaduna,  Nigeria 15 

Kampala.    Uganda 20 

Karachi,    Pakistan 15 

Katmandu,    Nepal 20 

Khartoum,    Sudan 20 

Khorramshahr,    Iran 15 

Kigali.    Rwanda 2o 

Kinshasa.   Democratic   Republic  of   the 

Congo 25 

Kisangani.   Democratic  Republic   of   the 

Congo 25 

Kuching,  Malaysia 20 

Kuwait.   Kuwait 10 

Lagos.  Nigeria 15 

Lahore.    Pakistan 15 

La  Paz.  Bolivia 25 

Libreville.  Gabon 25 

Lome.    Togo 25 

Luanda.    Angola 10 

Lubumbashl.   Democratic   Republic   of 

the  Congo 25 

Madras.   India . 15 

Managua.   Nicaragua 20 

Mandalay.  Burma 25 

Manila.  PhUlpplnes. 10 

Maracalbo.  Venezuela IS 

Martinique.  French  West  Indies 20 

M.iseru,  Lesotho 10 

Medan.    Indonesia 25 

MedelUn.   C<)lombla 10 

Merlda,   Mexico 10 

Meshed.  Iran 15 

Mogadiscio  Somali  Republic 20 

Monrovia,    Liberia 25 

Moscow.  USSR-- — -     15 

New  Delhi.  India 10 

Niamey.  Niger 20 

Nicosia,  Cyprus ....... 15 

Nouakchott,  Mauritania 20 

Oran.  Algeria ..- 20 

Ouagadougou    Upper  Volta 25 

Paramaribo    Surinam... 10 

Peshawar.  Pakistan 15 


Foreign  service  differential  posts— Continued 

Ponta  Delgada.  Azores 10 

Port-au-Prlnce.   Haiti 15 

Port  Said,  United  Arab  Republic lO 

Poznan.    Poland 10 

Prague.    Czechoslovakia 10 

Puerto  La  Cruz.  Venezuela 20 

Quito,  Ecuador 15 

Rangoon.   Burma --  20 

Rawalpindi    (Islamabad),   Pakistan 15 

Recife.    Brazil 10 

Reykjavik,    Iceland 10 

Saigon     Vietnam 25 

San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras 15 

Sanaa,    Yemen   25 

Santiago   de   los    Caballeros.    Dominican 

Republic    25 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic...  20 

Seoul,    Korea 10 

Sofia    Bulgaria 20 

Surabaya    Indonesia 25 

Suva,   FIJI   Islands 15 

Tabriz    Iran 20 

Talz,    Yemen. 25 

Tamplco,    Mexico 10 

Tegucigalpa.    Honduras 10 

Udorn.    Thailand 25 

Veracruz.    Mexico 10 

Vientiane     Laos 25 

Warsaw.   Poland 10 

Yaounde.   Cameroon 15 

Zagreb.    Yugoslavia 10 

Zanzibar.  Tanzania 25 

Zomba.  Malawi 10 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
committee  went  along  with  the  su-jses- 
tion  tj  delete  this  item.  I  should  point 
out  that  the  matter  was  raised  in  com- 
mittee by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr. 
LalscheI.  and  myself.  When  the  com- 
mittee saw  the  mathematical  statistica 
ar.d  how  the  pay  would  be  affected,  it 
unanimously  supported  us  in  having  that 
section  deleted. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  L.MJSCHE.  Mr  President,  when 
this  subject  came  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  two  issues  were 
pnmarily  presented:  First,  the  Foreign 
Service  employees  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment asked  that  their  rights  as  employees 
be  lifted  to  the  level  of  the  rights  of 
Other  civilian  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  they  said  they 
were  getting  less  in  certain  fields  than 
other  civilian  employees  were  getting, 
and  all  they  wanted  was  equality  of  treat- 
ment. That  was  a  very  effective  argu- 
ment. It  was  accepted  by  me  without 
hesitation. 

Then  came  the  aspect  of  the  issue  that 
was  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  Foreign  Service  workers 
in  the  State  Department  asked  that,  in 
addition  to  the  payment  which  they  nor- 
mally would  receive  as  employees  of  the 
U  S  Govemmf'nt,  there  be  given  to  them 
a  50-percent  increase  because  they  were 
serving  in  South  Vietnam,  where  dan- 
gers surrounded  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  work. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr  Wil- 
liams 1  and  I  interrogated  the  member 
of  the  State  Department  who.  on  the 
one  hand,  was  asking  that  their  rights 
be  lifted  up  to  the  level  of  the  rights  of 
other  civilian  employees,  and  in  the  next 
breath  was  asking  that  they  be  given 
rights  that  were  not  given  to  others  em- 
ployed by  the  US.  Government 

In  the  interrogation,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  began  making  probes 


about  what  increase  in  salary  was  given 
to  the  members  of  the  military — privates, 
second  lieutenants,  lieutenants,  captains, 
generals,  and  otherwise — compared  with 
the  50-percent  increase  that  was  asked 
by  the  Foreign  Service  workers  of  the 
State  Department. 

In  that  questioning — understandable 
by  me,  but  to  those  who  were  listening, 
it  was  a  bit  mysterious — the  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Department  was  not 
able  to  tell  us  whether  there  would  be 
equality  of  treatment  for  the  fighter  in 
the  trenches  in  South  Vietnam  with  that 
of  employees  of  the  State  Department  In 
the  ambassadorial  ofBce  in  Saigon. 

When  the  meeting  had  been  con- 
cluded, the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
I  asked  that  reports  be  submitted  show- 
in;;  how  much  more  salary  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  to  the  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam because  of  the  danger  that  sur- 
rounds them,  as  compared  with  the 
50-percent  increase  that  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  Foreign  Service  workers. 

No  answer  being  obtainable  at  that 
time,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  with 
his  usual  persistence,  insisted  that  there 
be  submitted  to  him  documents  showing 
the  comparison. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  rejx)n, 
on  page  5.  contains  the  text  of  a  letter 
answering  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the 
State  Department  asking  for  infonnation 
on  the  subject  I  have  just  discussed.  The 
answer  to  my  letter  came  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam O.  Hali.  It  was  dated  April  14. 

Aeain.  to  my  great  astonishment,  the 
State  Department  said  that  the  compari- 
son.'^^ were  so  complicated  that  they  could 
not  be  made.  The  true  answer  is  that 
the  Department  did  not  want  to  state 
that  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice would  be  given  a  50-percent  increase 
in  their  salary,  while  the  members  of 
the  military  would  be  given  an  addi- 
tional $65  a  month. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  if 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  look  to  where 
that  position  leads.  An  ambassador  re- 
ceives $30,000  a  year.  He  would  be  given 
a  50-percent  increase  because  of  hazard- 
ous work,  bringing  the  salary  up  to 
S45.000. 

A  soldier  in  the  trenches — and  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  and  all  of  his  depu- 
ties, as  well — would  receive  an  addition- 
al $65  a  month  because  of  hazardous 
duty  One  Washington  newspaper  de- 
scribed this,  in  the  words  of  Senator 
John  Williams,  as  "outrageous." 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  if  I 
am  correct  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  I  think  it  is  out- 
rageous. 

When  a  military  man  in  the  jaws  of 
fire  and  death  is  asked  to  accept  $65  a 
month  additional  pay  because  of  hazard- 
ous occupation,  and  members  cf  the 
State  Department  are  given  a  50-percent 
Increase,  the  ordinary  indindual  would 
ask.  Why?  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  his  persistence  in  obtaining 
the  information.  I  tried  to  get  It  and 
could  not.  I  did  not  intend  to  stop,  but  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  I  learned  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  did  have  a  com- 


plete tabulation  showing  this  indefensi- 
ble disparity. 

To  make  sure  that  my  statement  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  the  employees  of  the 
State  Department  serving  in  Vietnam 
now  receive  a  25-percent  increase  be- 
cause of  hazards  in  foreign  service;  and 
the  increase  they  requested  would  have 
increased  the  original  25  percent  by  an- 
other 25  percent;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill,  as  it  has 
finally  come  back  to  the  Senate,  meets 
with  my  entire  approval.  But  I  wish  to 
make  one  final  statement:  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  10  years. 
Repeatedly,  Mr.  President,  I  have  found 
that  various  segments  of  the  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  follow  this 
principle — and  this  Is  especially  true  of 
the  employees  in  the  State  Department: 
We  want  equality  of  treatment  in  all  in- 
stances where  we  are  getting  less  than 
others  are  getting.  We  want  inequality  of 
treatment  where  others  are  getting  equal 
to  what  we  are  getting;  in  such  in- 
stances, we  want  more. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  principle. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  his  effective  work  on  this  subject,  and 
I  take  a  bit  of  pride  in  my  own  efforts 
early  in  the  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  extract — 
literally  pull  out  and  drag  out — honest 
information  relating  to  this  issue.  I  was 
not  able  to  drag  it  out.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  was,  and  I  commend  him  for 
doing  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  has  related 
the  circumstances  correctly.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  which  he  referred 
as  having  received  from  the  State  De- 
partment, wherein  they  said  the  subject 
was  so  complicated  that  they  could  not 
give  him  the  exact  comparison. 

That,  In  my  book,  was  an  utterly  ri- 
diculous excuse,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
report  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record.  The  statistics  show,  for  example, 
that  the  AID  Director  for  Vietnam  is 
presently  drawing  a  base  salary  of  $27,000 
a  year.  He  receives  an  extra  36,750  under 
the  existing  25-percent  overseas  allow- 
ance. He  receives  $3,300  as  a  family 
maintenance  allowance,  or  a  total  of 
$37,050  now.  This  amendment  would  have 
given  him  another  $6,750  as  combat  pay, 
as  compared  to  the  $65  a  month  all  mem- 
bers of  the  military  forces  in  Vietnam 
receive. 

That  differential  would  have  applied 
right  on  down  the  line  for  all  the  civilian 
employees  in  that  area.  The  average 
extra  so-called  combat  pay  requested  for 
the  civilian  employees  in  that  area  would 
be  in  excess  of  $4,000  per  employee  per 
year.  That  is  the  additional  so-called 
"combat  pay"  which  they  wanted  allowed 
to  civilian  employees. 

As  a  comparison,  the  private  first  class 
who  is  ser\'lng  in  Vietnam  receives  a 
basic  payment  of  $121.80  per  month.  He 
receives  foreign  duty  pay  of  $9  a  month. 
He  receives  hostile  fire  pay  of  $65  a 
month,  or  a  total  monthly  pay  of  $195.80, 
equivalent  to  $2,349.60  annual  pay  for 
liis  service  on  the  frontlines  in  Viet- 
nam. His  total  pay  is  only  one-half  of  the 


"combat  pay"  they  wanted  allowed  to 
the  civilian  employees  who  are  serving 

In  Vietnam. 

I  say  again,  it  is  preposterous  and  ut- 
terly ridiculous  that  any  agency  of  the 
Government  could  find  the  nerve  to  make 
any  such  suggestion.  The  fact  that  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  they  said  that  they  were  unable 
to  figure  this  out  would  indicate  that  they 
had  better  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  mathematics.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  want  to  figure  it  out— once  they 
looked  at  the  answer  it  was  too  embar- 
rassing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  completely  concur  in 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

I  have  the  deepest  and  utmost  respect 
for  Secretary  Rusk.  He  is  giving  of  him- 
self unstintingly  for  his  cotmtry.  He  is 
being  attacked  and  lambasted  from  all 
sides.  I  feel  certain  that  if  Secretary 
Rusk  had  been  fully  acquainted  with 
what  was  sought  to  be  done,  that  pro- 
posal would  never  have  come  to  our  com- 
mittee. The  most  shocking  phase  of  it 
is  that  when  the  matter  did  come  to  the 
Senate  floor — I  was  not  here  when  it  was 
originally  brought  up,  but  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  pointed  out  the  inequi- 
ties— those  in  control  of  the  Senate,  the 
leaders,  immediately  recognized  that 
what  was  asked  was  so  shocking  and  in- 
defensible that  they  did  not  bring  the 
bill  up  for  consideration,  but  sent  it  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  in  control  of 
the  State  Department  a  group  of  employ- 
ees who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
themselves  benefits  far  in  excess  of  those 
given  to  other  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  hope  that  the  action  on 
this  latest  request  will.  ■  in  a  measure, 
bring  to  an  end  their  boldness  in  asking 
for  relief  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

I  have  one  final  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware : 

What  would  be  the  maximum  normal 
pay  that  General  Westmoreland  would 
receive.  Including  the  additions  to  which 
he  would  be  allowed  by  reason  of  his 
hazardous  position? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With  all 
the  allowances,  including  the  $65  a 
month  hostile  fire  pay,  General  West- 
moreland's salary  would  be  $30,345.72  a 
year.  Compare  that  with  around  $40,000 
to  $45,000  that  would  be  allowed  some  of 
the  top  civilian  directors,  such  as  the 
director  of  AID,  had  the  bill  passed  as 
it  was  originally  proposed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  may  repeat:  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  total  pay,  including 
all  additions  for  the  hazards  of  being  in 
war,  would  be  $30,345.72? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  have  been 
the  pay  of  the  highest  administrator  in 
the  State  Department,  who  was  in  his 
ofBce.  not  on  the  battlefield,  for  the 
supreme  services  rendered  by  him? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  AID 
director,  had  the  bill  passed  as  it  was 
originally  proposed,  would  have  drawn 
$43,800  a  year  including  his  combat  pay 
of  $6,750. 

The  director  of  the  USIA  would  have 
drawTi  around  $42,000.  and  his  deputies, 
in  proportion,  would  each  have  been  re- 
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celving  better  than  $6,000  extra  pay  for 
hazardous  duty 

Class  1  and  class  2  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers, had  the  bill  passed  as  was  first 
proposed,  would  have  been  drawing  sal- 
aries from  $5,000  to  $8,000  In  excess  of 
the  total  pay  of  General  We.stmorcland 

The  so-cal'.ed  combat  pay  proposed  to 
be  allowed  for  civilian  officers  in  Vietnam 
would  have  amounted  to  twice  the  total 
pay  received  by  privates  on  the  front  line 
of  battle  in  Vietnam.  Likewise,  the  pay 
received  by  such  civilian  oCRcers  would 
have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  that 
received  by  captains  and  other  military 
officers  in  that  area 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  conclude  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  in  the  question  I  put  to 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  asked 

If  you  are  to  receive  50  percent  additional 
'compensation  for  hazardous  work,  how  will 
CongresB  answer  the  military  men  If  they 
Mk  for  a  50-perceEt  increase'' 

There  was  no  answer  given  to  that 
question. 

I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  suppose  I 
should  know  the  answer  to  rhi.>  question 
myself,  but  does  the  Senator  recall  dur- 
ing the  hearings  before  the  Foreiun  Rela- 
tions Committpf'  on  the  pendini?  bill, 
whether  there  was  any  testimony  indi- 
cating the  number  of  American  civilians 
that  had  been  killed  or  wounded  as  a 
result  of  enemy  action  In  South  Vietnam? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  do  not 
recall  those  fleures. 

The  pendini?  bill  does — and  I  "support 
this  provision — provide  special  allow- 
ances for  those  who  are  killed  in  that 
area.  However,  the  point  wp  are  talking 
about  deletiii','  is  only  that  part  which 
would  have  paid  civillan.s  in  Saieon  and 
other  areas  an  averaee  of  $4  000  per  year 
for  so-called  extra  combat  pay.  This 
extra  pay  ran  as  high  as  $6,750  per 
Individual 

Mr.  AIKEN  Is  there  any  testimony 
which  indicates  how  hazardous  the 
conditions  are'' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Questions  were  asked. 
The  answer  was  that  most  of  them 
worked  in  the  security  of  their  offices  in 
Saigon  There  were  some  who  were  In- 
jured, but  they  were  very  neallgible  in 
number  I  am  quite  certain  that  that  is 
what  the  record  will  show,  although 
there  Is  no  transcript  of  testimony  ac- 
companying the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  They  already  ^'ct  25  per- 
cent overseas  allowance  for  betne  In 
that  hazardou.s  area  They  are  also  com- 
periusated  in  other  ways 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  as  I  re- 
call It,  3  or  4  year;  a^u,  when  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  was  bombed,  there  may 
have  been  some  Inuries  and  loss  of  life 
However,  it  !s  al.so  my  recollection  that 
our  civilian  workf^rs  appeared  to  have 
pretty  good  protection  whUe  they  are 
working  throusrhout  South  Vietnam, 
wherever  it  happens  to  be 

I  belie-.e  the  testimony  shows  that  the 
trucks  of  oil  companies  Incur  very  little 
risk  while  beinu'  driven  into  the  coun- 
try, so  that  their  products  may  be 
delivered. 

They  are  required  to  pay  what  is  called 


tolls,  but  within  the  United  States  it 
would  be  called  protection  money.  Ap- 
parently when  the  enemy  collects  the 
protection  money,  they  are  pretty  good 
at  protecting  the  civilian  workers  there 
However,  the  protected  workers  do  run 
the  hazard  of  stepping  on  mines  or  be- 
ins  mistaken  for  somebody  else. 

If  one  is  in  uniform,  it  is  not  safe  to 
get  very  far  away  from  the  base.  How- 
ever, if  one  is  a  protected  civilian,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  which  we  had 
before  the  committee,  it  is  probably  no 
more  hazardous  than  It  might  be  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  We  are  providing  in 
the  pending  bill  for  compensation  to 
those  civilians  who  may  be  injured  In  one 
manner  or  another 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  And  I  support  whole- 
heartedly that  provision 

It  was  the  extra  so-called  combat  pav 
at  the  approximate  averacc  annual  rate 
of  $4,000  for  serving  in  the  offices  in 
Vietnam,  as  compared  with  $65  a  month 
for  the  private  on  the  front  line,  that  I 
was  complaining'  about. 

When  these  statistics  were  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  committee  unani- 
mously rejected  the  proposal  and  the 
State  Department  hurriedly  withdrew  its 
request  for  this  so-called  combat  pay  for 
cHilian  personnel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  bo  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

S.   1785 
.\  bill  to  Improve  certain  benefits  for  employ- 
ee* who  serve  In  hlgh-rlslt  situations,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  e■n^lcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hepre^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
911  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  1 22  VSC  1136),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  tlie  end  of  para- 
graph (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(111  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Ser.-lce  for  up  to  two 
round  tr!p>s  each  year  for  purposes  of  family 
visitation  In  situations  where  the  family  of 
•he  officer  or  employee  Is  prevented  by  offlclnl 
'^rder  from  accompanying  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee to.  or  has  been  ordered  evacuated 
from,  his  assigned  post  because  of  danger 
from  hostile  activity,  and  the  travel  expenses 
'f  officers  or  employees  stationed  nbroad,  for 
purposes  of  family  visitation  In  emergency 
situations  Involving  personal  hardship:  Pro- 
vided That  the  faclliues  of  the  MUltary  AJr 
Transport  Service  shall  be  ultlllzed  T/henever 
possible  for  tr:»vel  authorized  under  this 
section" 

Sec  3  Innmedlately  after  section  943  of 
'he  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1346.  as  amended, 
add  the  following  new  section  : 

"Sec  944  tTnder  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
••o  provide  medical  services  under  piirt  E 
of  this  title  beyond  the  date  of  death  or 
=:eparatlon  of  an  offl'^er  or  employee  " 

Sec  3  la)  Subchupter  II  of  chapter  63 
•if  title  5.  United  States  Code  (which  relates 
'o  leave)  Is  .imended  by  adding  at  the  end 
'hireof   the   following   new   section 

5  6325    Absence   resulting   from   hoettle   ac- 
tion abroad 
"No  leave  sball  be  charged  to  the  account 


of  any  officer  or  employee  for  absence,  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  due  to  any  Injury  incurred 
while  serving  abroad  and  resulting  from 
war.  Insurgency,  mob  violence,  or  similar 
hostile  action:  Provided,  That  the  Injury 
shall  not  have  been  due  to  vicious  habits.  In- 
tempprance.  or  willful  misconduct  on  the 
p.TJt  of  the  officer  or  employee." 

(b)    The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  such 
subchapter  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing Item  at  the  end   thereof: 
'6325.  Absence  resulting  from  hostile  action 
abroad" 

I  c )  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  the 
first  day  of  tlie  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  January  1,  1965 


MESSAGES  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  SEN- 
ATE RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTION— LXXIII 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  after 
more  than  4  months  of  daily  speeches  in 
support  of  Senate  ratification  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  La- 
bor. Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
en, and  Slavery,  I  am  both  impressed 
and  gratified  by  the  wide  base  of  indi- 
vidual support  amoni:;  American  citizens 
for  Senate  ratification. 

The  hundreds  of  letters  which  I  have 
received  endorsing  my  own  campaign  for 
ratification  should  be  a  real  .source  of  en- 
couragement for  all  supporters  of  ratifi- 
cation as  well  as  very  revealing  to  my 
colleagues  of  the  deep  concern  of  many 
Amencans  over  the  Senate's  failure  to 
ratify  a  single  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tion . 

I  read  excerpts  from  a  few  representa- 
tive me.s.sages  which  I  have  received: 
Phil.\delphi.^.  p.* 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  want  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  effort  you 
have  made  In  the  Senate  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  importance  of  ratification  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  by  the  United 
States. 

I   find    It   singularly   distressing   that   our 
country  has   been   so  reluctant  to  give  offl- 
clal  support  to  these  Conventions 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  Shehts. 

Los  Angeles.  Calit 
Dear  Senator  Proxmire:   How  happy  I  was 
to  learn  today  that  you  are  dally  making  a 
speech  urging  ratification  of  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Covenants! 

This  Is  Indeed  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Golden  Rule — and  only  by  one  step  at  a  time 
In  this  direction,  will  the  world  and  hum.<>n- 
Ity  work  Its  way  toward  peace  and  social  Jus- 
tice 

Very  Sincerely. 

Mrs   Ann  Sanchez. 


Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 
Dear  Senator  Proxmire:    I  have   Just   be- 
come aware  of  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Human  Rights  Covenants. 

I  want  to  send  my  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement for  this  very  Important  pro- 
posal. 

It    Is    a    positive    proposal — to    affirm    the 
rights  of  all  human  beings  everywhere. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Marjix  Swomlev 

Dearborn.  Mich 
Dear  Senator  Proxmire:   Blessings  on  you 
for    speaking    dally    on    the    Human    Rights 
Covenants. 
It's  about  time  the  US    ratified  them 
Sincerely, 

Mrs  Eunice  WAHt-BESc. 
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Madison,  Wts. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  writing, 
quite  tardily,  to  commend  you  for  your  ac- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  four  United  Nation's 
conventions  which  have  never  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate. 

It  Is  a  disgrace  that  the  country  In  the 
world  which  most  prides  Itself  on  the  be- 
lief in  and  practice  of  freedom  and  political 
rights  for  its  citizens  and  Its  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  hiim.Tii  life,  should  be  one  of  the 
few  nations  which  have  not  approved  these 
conventions. 

Please  keep  up  the  pressure  for  approval 
of  all  of  them. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Walter  Grengg. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  very 
few  of  the  letters  which  I  have  received. 
There  are  many,  many  more  from  all 
people  all  over  the  United  States, 

I  cite  them  today  to  emphasize  as 
strongly  as  possible  that  the  American 
people  are  aware  of  the  Senate's  fail- 
ure. 

The  American  people  do  want  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  SlaveiT- 


REALISM  ABOUT  GOLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  in 
1965  the  Congress  repealed  the  gold 
cover  requirement  for  Federal  Reserve 
deposit  liabilities.  At  that  time  the 
amount  of  gold  over  and  above  the 
amount  required  as  backing  for  Federal 
Reser\'e  notes  and  deposit  liabilities  was 
at  a  dangerously  low  level.  There  was 
real  danger  that  this  low  level  would 
cause  a  disruptive  run  on  the  dollar  as 
foreign  holders  sought  to  redeem  dollars 
for  gold. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  similar 
problem  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
gold  available  to  meet  foreign  obliga- 
tions. Today  our  stock  of  gold  is  $13.1 
billion,  whereas  $10  billion  of  this  must 
be  held  as  backing  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  This  leaves  only  $3  billion  to  meet 
foreign  obligations.  If  our  money  supply 
continues  to  grow  at  the  rate  it  has  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  we  will  soon  run 
out  of  free  gold  to  meet  foreign  claims. 
This  point  could  be  reached  even  sooner 
if  further  gold  losses  due  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  continues. 

There  has  been  considerable  thought 
given  to  repealing  the  gold  cover  require- 
ment for  Federal  Reserve  notes  so  that 
our  entile  stock  of  gold  can  be  available 
to  protect  the  dollar  abroad.  Recently 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  in  Its  May  1967  Newsletter,  pub- 
lished an  informative  article  about  the 
gold  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  this  article  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Practical  Realism  Asotrr  Gold 

In  the  wake  of  the  discussions  that  flared 
up  last  month,  the  need  of  the  moment  is 
for  practical  realism  about  gold.  The  mar- 
kets, here  and  abroad,  have  kept  their  nerve 
and.  perhaps  as  an  incidental  benefit,  some 
delicate  and  difflcult  Issues  of  international 
monetary  policies  have  come  more  Into  the 
open.  These  Issues  must  be  faced  squarely  In 
an  emotion-free  atmosphere. 

It  is  important  to  avoid  an  escalating  war 
of  words.  The  part  of  financial  statesmanship 


today  is  to  emphasize  the  common  interest  of 
all  the  leading  financial  countries  In  main- 
taining an  open.  Integrated  International  fi- 
nancial system,  not  to  emphasize  the  differ- 
ences which  divide  us. 

This  article  accordingly  reviews  the  facts 
of  International  financial  life  today  to  end 
with  three  pragmatic  concltisions :  First,  the 
United  States  could  not,  as  a  practical  pol- 
icy, cut  loose  from  gold — through  steps  like 
suspending  gold  sales  to  foreign  governments 
and  central  banks — without  at  the  same 
time  disrupting  the  present  structure  of  ex- 
change rates  among  the  principal  curren- 
cies. For  the  breakdown  of  this  structure 
would  damage — perhaps  beyond  repair  for 
years  to  come — the  substantial  degree  of  con- 
vertibility at  fixed  exchange  rates  among  the 
leading  currencies  and  the  basically  free, 
multilateral  and  nondiscriminatory  world 
trade  that  nations  have,  with  Imaginative 
and  detertrUned  efforts,  endeavored  to  rebuild 
over  the  past  twenty  years.  Such  develop- 
ments, reminiscent  of  the  beggar-my-nelgh- 
bor  practices  of  the  1930s,  would  hurt  the 
dollar  and  harm  the  markets  and  profits  of 
many  Individual  American  firms  and  indus- 
tries. 

Second,  the  thought  that  the  United 
States  could  seek  to  relieve  Its  balance-of- 
payments  position  merely  by  changing  the 
present  gold  arrangements,  policies  and  prac- 
tices has  been  advanced  as  if  everything 
would  be  all  right  if  only  Europe  would  not 
Insist  on  receiving  gold  rather  than  dollars 
in  the  settlement  of  Its  payments  surpluses 
that  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  counter- 
parts of  the  U.S.  deficit.  This  Is  simply  not 
so.  Looking  beyond  gold  technicalities,  the 
real  problem  for  the  United  States  is  to  re- 
duce the  payments  deficit  so  as  to  provide 
dollars  in  amounts  that  the  surplus  na- 
tions are  willing  to  retain  voluntarily  with- 
out conversion  Into  gold. 

Third,  in  ■view  of  the  likelihood  of  a  pay- 
ments deficit  In  the  next  year  or  two,  partly 
because  of  Vietnam — some  of  wlilch  may  well 
have  to  be  paid  out  in  gold — and  also  In  view 
of  the  need  for  normal  expansion  in  notes 
in  circulation,  the  removal  of  the  25  per 
cent  legal  reserve  requirement  against  Federal 
Reserve  notes  In  circulation  will  have  to  be 
considered  soon  by  the  administration.  Never- 
theless, the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  can 
be  successfully  undertaken  only  if  confidence 
prevails  In  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  Judgments  and 
acts  of  those  responsible  for  economic  and 
financial  policymaking. 

CUTTTNG    LOOSE    FBOM    GOLD    INTERNATI0KALLY7 

Lifting  the  gold  reserve  requirement  for 
domestic  note  circulation  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  could  dispense  with  gold 
Internationally.  Even  with  all  Its  productive 
capacity  to  give  real  value  to  money,  the 
United  States,  as  an  International  banker,  re- 
quires a  strong  gold  reserve.  Foreign  govern- 
ments and  central  banks  holding  large  dollar 
deposits  and  other  short-term  assets  In  the 
United  States  are  fully  aware  of  the  Intrinsic 
strength  of  the  U.S.  economy  as  well  as  of 
the  fact  that  the  dollar  has,  throughout  the 
years,  lost  less  of  its  purchasing  power  than 
any  other  major  currency.  Nevertheless,  they 
expect  us  to  maintain  a  suitable  gold  stock 
to  provide  what  In  their  eyes  Is  an  assurance 
that  the  dollar  will  remain  at  all  times  a 
reliable  and  freely  usable  currency.  Surely, 
the  U.S.  gold  stock  need  not  be  so  large  as 
to  cover  all  of  our  liabilities  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  central  banks,  not  to  mention 
those  to  foreign  private  bankers,  merchants 
and  Investors.  But  the  United  States  cannot 
alone  sever  the  links  to  gold  that  make  It 
the  cornerstone  of  the  International  mon- 
etary structure;  there  is,  of  course,  no  pros- 
pect that  gold  might  be  demonetized  by  in- 
ternational agreement. 

The  thought  has  been  advanced  that  the 
U.S.  Treasury  under  certain  conditions 
should  sell  gold  only  at  its  discretion  or  stop 
selling  it  altogether.  Such  action — a  breach 


of  the  IMP  Articles  of  Agreement — conveys 
serious  implications  for  the  world's  exchange 
rate  structure.  Advocates  of  such  a  step  im- 
ply that  the  United  States  would,  in  such 
an  eventuality,  be  so  strong  as  to  virtually 
compel  the  governments  and  central  banks 
of  other  large  industrial  nations  to  buy  and 
hold  dollars  even  if  these  were  not  converti- 
ble Into  gold.  For,  so  runs  the  argviment, 
these  nations  would  have  to  prevent  a  rise 
In  the  price  of  their  currencies  In  terms  of 
the  dollar  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  being  undersold  lii  their  own  or  third 
markets  by  the  United  States,  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  competitive  country  which  al- 
ready has  a  large  export  surplus.  They  also 
would  be  eager  to  maintain  their  own  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

There  is,  however,  a  rub.  For  the  thought  of 
the  United  States  embargoing  gold  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  other  large  industrial 
nations  would,  in  such  an  eventuality,  re- 
main passive.  Yet,  given  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  governments  and  central  banks 
of  some  of  the  large  trading  nations  might 
well  react — among  other  ways,  by  Imposing 
countervailing  duties  on  U.S.  exjxsrts  or  by 
declining  to  buy  all  dollars  for  which  there 
was  no  spontaneous  demand  In  the  market 
and  thus  to  support  the  official  exchange 
rates.  In  this  context,  an  historical  episode 
may  be  worth  recalling.  During  World  War  II 
and  up  through  late  1949,  the  Swiss  National 
Bank  reduced  Inflows  of  unwanted  dollars 
by  buying,  at  the  official  rate,  only  such  dol- 
lars as  were  generated  by  the  country's  ex- 
ports— thus  stabilizing  the  one  exchange 
rate  that  mattered  most  to  it.  Dollars  accru- 
ing from  other  sources,  above  all,  capital  im- 
ports— the  so-called  "financial"  dollars — 
were  allowed  to  find  their  own  level  in  a  free 
exchange  market  where  the  dollar  stood  at 
an  appreciable  discount. 

Tlie  emergence  of  multiple  exchange  prac- 
tices and  fluctuating  exchange  rates  among 
the  leading  currencies  cotild  create  monetary 
disorders.  To  differentiate  commercial  from 
"flnanclal"  dollars  would  require  strict  ex- 
change (^ntrols — controls  that,  over  the  past 
decade,  have  been  liberalized  and  simplified 
but  the  framework  for  which  remains,  except 
In  a  very  few  countries.  Such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs might,  It  must  be  feared,  become  an 
open  invitation  to  protectionism  and  restrtc- 
tlonlsm — practices  that  in  the  1930s  seriously 
inhibited  world  trade  and  Investment.  For 
these  reasons,  a  departure  from  our  existing 
gold  arrangements,  policies  and  practices 
would  be  fraught  with  uncertainties  and  pit- 
falls. The  outcome  is  unpredictable.  There 
is  thus  no  escape  for  the  United  States  from 
the  necessity  of  bringing  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments into  sustainable  order. 

REAL     PROBLEMS    BEYOND     GOLD    TECHNICALPrlES 

Those  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  gold 
rightly  emphasize  that  the  tiny  tail  of  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit — $1-2  bil- 
lion a  year — cannot  be  allowed  to  wag  the 
whole  dog  of  the  U.S.  economy — approach- 
ing $800  billion  annually.  Surely,  the  need 
for  a  more  nearly  sustainable  balance  in  our 
International  payments  cannot  mean  that 
the  United  States  could  not  be  able  to  take 
reasonable  measures,  including  easier  money, 
to  help  counter  a  business  recession.  Indeed, 
In  such  circumstances,  other  nations  would 
expect  us  to  take  expansionary  steps.  They 
themselves  have  a  large  stake  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  and  rising  levels  of  business  In 
the  country  that  provides  the  largest  Import 
market  in  the  world. 

And  yet,  precisely  because  Its  economic  and 
flnanclal  trends,  developments,  and  policies 
(and  also,  what  may  appear  to  some  as  lack 
of  policies^  are  being  watched  closely  and 
appraised  critically  throughout  the  world, 
the  United  States  may  well  have  to  exercise 
more  discretion  In  the  use  of  economic  stim- 
ulants than  It  has  at  various  times  In  the 
past. 

Some  Continental  European  nations  also 
hold  the  view  that  the  United  States  Is  living 
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beyond  its  international  financial  means  in 
that  the  foreign  exchange  ccste  of  its  military 
spending  and  the  ultimate  foreign  exchange 
impact  of  Its  foreign  aid  greatly  exceed  the 
surplus  generated  by  the  piivate  economy, 
after  allowing  for  fundi  Sowing  into  VS.  pri- 
vate Investments  abroad  Views  Uke  these 
are.  of  coi;rse.  also  held  hy  many  Amerlcaiis 
who  have  reached  the  conclusion  th  it  Listing 
relief  to  our  balance  of  payments  will  have 
to  come.  In  part,  from  a  major  overhaul  of 
goTemment  spending  abroad  Some  people  In 
Europe  are  also  critical  of  US.  private  In- 
vestments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  all  governments 
and  central  banks  of  Continental  Europe 
have  over  the  pa.st  two  years  reduced  their 
reserves  of  dollars  substantially — by  SI  6  bil- 
lion during  1965  and  1966,  of  which  approx- 
imately half  was  accounted  for  by  Prance. 
Practically  the  whole  US.  payments  deficit 
in  1966  and  1966  was  settled  through  sales 
of  gold  and  borrowings  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  By  and  large,  there- 
fore, the  governments  and  central  bank.i  of 
Contlnentdl  European  countries  have  ceased 
to  finance  the  US  payments  deficit  Of  late, 
Germany  has  reportedly  ag^eed  to  hold  dol- 
lars acquired  through  local  expenditures  by 
US.  troops  and  to  regard  t^.em  as  being  In 
effect,  inconvertible  Into  gold 

The  governments  of  several  Continental 
European  countries  are  also  reluctant  to 
commit  themselves  to  any  far-reaching  In- 
novations in  the  present  international  mone- 
tary system  Per  creating  International 
money  involves,  by  its  very  nature  and  what- 
ever Its  form,  the  power  to  take  tangible 
goods  from  some  countries  and  to  give  them 
to  others  Such  power  must,  understandably, 
be  circumscribed  both  m  amount  and  time. 
To  command  confidence  and  acceptability, 
therefore,  the  new  money  wtuld  have  to  be 
created  In  rather  limited  amounts  -some- 
thing Uke  $1  2  billion  a  vear.  Judging  from 
what  has  become  generally  known  of  the  dis- 
cussions among  government  experts  Of  this 
amount  created  It  r  the  eutire  community 
of  nations,  the  United  States  could  obviously 
be  allotted  only  a  few  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, a  sum  too  small  to  be  of  much  material 
difference  In  financing  US  payments  deficits 
of  the  order  of  those  of  the  past   ten  vears 

PEACTICAI,     NECESSITY     OF     REMiiVl.VC     THE     COI.D 
RKSERVE    R£6ICIEE.ME.NT 

All  things  considered  therefore,  the  United 
States  may  well  h.-ive  to  draw  on  its  still  large 
but  not  Inexhaustible  nold  stock  Tod.iy.  of 
the  tl3  I  billion  of  U  S.  Treasury  go.d  stock, 
about  $10  billion  mu-^t  be  held  as  backing  for 
paper  currency  issued  by  the  Pederal  Reserve. 
There  remains,  therefore,  only  something  like 
$3  billion  to  protect  the  position  of  the  dollar 
interna  tlonally. 

The  ratio  of  gold  to  Pederal  Reserve  notes 
:s  at  present  around  32  per  cent,  as  against 
the  legal  minimum  of  25  per  cent.  At  the  rate 
of  monetary  expansion  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  25  ^«r  cent  legal  limit  would  be 
reached  In  a  few  years  even  if  there  were  no 
further  gold  outflows:  with  further  gold 
:o«ses,  the  limit  would  be  reached  much 
sooner  The  gold  reserve  requirement  will,  of 
necessity,  hive  to  be  reconsidered  Federal 
Reserve  notes  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  cir- 
culating paper  currency  Increases  In  this 
medium  uf  e.xchange  are  needed  for  an  ex- 
panding economy  and  a  rapidly  growing 
working-age  population. 

While  removal  of  the  gold  reserve  require- 
ment Is  to  seme  extent  a  mechanical  step. 
;t  understandably  has  an  ominous  ring.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  beet  to  undertake  such  a 
change  at  a  time  when  people  are  confident 
of  meaningful  progress  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  But 
confidence  in  our  domestic  financial  arrange- 
ments must  also  be  considered.  The  present 
steep  rise  in  Federal  spending  against  the 
background  of  todays  credit  environment, 
does  not  serve  to  bolster  such  confidence 

This  Is  the  third  time  that  reconsideration 


af  the  gold  cover  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  E^rly  In  1965  as 
losses  of  gold  had  reduced  the  leeway  of  the 
Pederal  Reserve  to  accommodate  the  money 
and  credit  needs  of  a  growing  economy.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  submitted  to  Congress  a  pro- 
posal for  leglslutlon  to  free  Federal  Reserve 
depoelt  liabilities— cash  reserves  of  the  bank- 
ing system — from  the  25  per  cent  gold  cover 
requirement  Congress  approved  the  proposal 
In  a  matter  of  weeks  In  1945.  legislation  had 
been  passed  to  reduce  the  gold  reserve  re- 
quirements from  40  p>er  cent  on  Pederal  Re- 
serve notes  and  35  per  cent  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  deposits  to  25  per  cent  on  both  note 
and  depoelt  liabilities. 

NEED    FOR    riNANClAI,    DISCIPLINE 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  profound  difference 
between  the  mld-1940s  and  today  In  1945. 
the  Federal  Reserve  gold  cover  requirement 
was  reduced  ber.iuse  of  the  need.  fn;lowl:-.g 
the  very  large  Increases  In  money  and  credit 
brought  about  by  World  War  II,  to  provide 
room  for  the  postwar  expansion  of  money 
supplies  This  need  was  critical  since  even 
the  very  large  gold  stock  at  the  time — 820 
billion  representing  slmost  two  thirds  of 
world  monetary  gold  re-erves-  could  i-.ot  ac- 
commodate the  growth  of  money  and  credit 
under  the  gold  cover  requirement  as  provided 
for  by  the  Federal  Reseive  Act  of  1913.  In 
contrast,  the  leeway  available  under  the 
existing  gold  legislation  Is  too  narrow  both  to 
allow  for  a  normal  expansion  of  note  circu- 
lation and  to  make  gold  available  for  the 
settling  of  International  balances 

Another  difference  is  that  In  1945,  and  also 
In  1965.  the  Administration  sought  only  to 
reduce  the  gold  reserve  reqmrement  This 
time.  It  will  presumably  have  to  recommend 
the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  altogether 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  obviously 
essential  that  the  Federal  Reserve  be  able  to 
assure  a  noim.il  expansion  in  note  circula- 
tion. This  does  not,  however  mean  that  the 
United  States  can.  with  Impunitv  inflate 
money  supplies  and  dl.«reg^rd  the  conse- 
quences for  domestic  prices  and  for  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  The  need  for  financial 
discipline  will  be  all  the  gre.iter  since.  In  the 
absence  of  the  gold  reserve  req-iiroment.  the 
strength  of  the  dollsr  will  depend  even  more 
than  today  or-  the  broad  base  of  confidence. 
In  otir  country  as  veil  as  throughout  the 
world  In  the  conduct  of  our  economic  and 
financial  policle.* 


RESERVE  BOARD  BACKS  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Gov,  J  L.  Robertson,  of  the  Ped- 
eral Reserve  Board,  testified  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
save  new  impetus  to  the  truth  in  lending 
bill  Governor  Robertson  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  in  government,  and 
his  conclusion  that  the  bill  is  both  prac- 
tical and  workable  should  receive  great 
weight  both  on  the  committee  and  in  the 
Senate  Thursday,  May  11,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  published  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle concerning  Governor  Robertson's 
testimony  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  inserted  in  the  Rfcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reserve    Bo.ard    Backs    TRtTH-iN-LtUDiNO — 
Sen.ate   CoMMrrTEE  Seen   Voting   a   Me.as- 

VRE 

Washington. — Federal  Reserve  Board 
members  unanimously  recommended  enact- 
ment of  pending  •truth-ln-lendlng"  legisla- 
tion, giving  the  controversial  measures  a 
powerful  push. 

The    Reserve    Board's    announcement    was 


made   before   a   Senate   subcommittee   that 
was  winding  up  public  hearings 

The  bill's  sponsor,  Sen.  I>roxmire  fD.. 
Wis.),  declared  that  he  was  "sure"  that  leg- 
islation would  be  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee,  which  for  six  years 
had  tKJttled  up  previous  bills.  But  he  said 
"there  obviously  will  be  substantial  changes" 
In  the  draft  bill  to  meet  some  objections. 

The  legislation,  strongly  opposed  by  most 
lenders  and  retailers,  basically  would  require 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  on  all  consumer 
credit  In  terms  of  an  "approximate"  annual 
interest  percentage  and  total  dollar  cost. 

The  Reserve  Board's  strong  endorsement 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Proxmlre  bill  was 
considered  particularly  significant.  The  draft 
bill  c.Uls  for  the  board  to  administer  the 
law  and  previously  the  board  had  been 
reluctant  to  assume  that  task.  Hence.  It  had 
limited  itself  to  a  mere  endorsement  of  the 
triith-:;:-!>^:-;uine  c^>r.cep:.  but  hta:;  •  e:.- 
dorsed  specific  bills. 

But  J  L.  Robertson.  Reserve  Board  vice 
chairman,  said  the  board  believed  the  need 
for  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  was  so 
great  that  Its  members  had  unanimously 
decided  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  the 
board  to  take  on  the  administrative  task 
He  urged,  however,  that  the  law's  enforce- 
ment be  left  to  the  Justice  Department  or 
another  agency  so  the  board  staff  wouldn't 
have  to  Investigate  and  prosecute  complaints. 

BOARD    'IFMBEr.  h    TE-STIMONY 

Mr.  Robertsons  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  In  financial  Institutions 
suggested  the  types  of  re- Islons  that  may  be 
made  In  the  draft  bill  In  some  ca.';"?  the 
Reserve  Board  would  ease  the  bill's  require- 
ments but  :n  other  respects  It  recommends 
a  broadening  of  the  legislation  The  subcom- 
mittee expects  to  meet  in  early  June  to  try 
to  work  out  re\  Islons. 

One  Reserve  Board  proposal  attempts  to 
satisfy  objections  to  requiring  annual  Interest 
rate  disclosure  on  dep;:;tment  store  "reJ^olv- 
ing"  credit  accounts  This  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problem.s  because  such  charge  ac- 
counts typically  allow  a  buyer  a  "free"  period 
before  Interest  Is  cliarged.  and  many  buyers 
pay  up  within  a  brief  time  Critics  contend 
that  it  would  be  misleading  to  force  depart- 
ment stores  to  state  interest  on  an  annual 
b:isls  for  the'^e  accounts 

Mr  Robertson  proposed  a  compromise  that 
essentially  would  reqviire  retailers  offering  re- 
volving accounts  to  inform  buyers  of  all 
options  under  the  plan  For  example,  the 
store  would  be  required  to  state  on  the 
monthly  bill  the  length  of  the  "free"  period 
under  various  conditions,  the  monthly  in- 
terest charge  and  the  fact  that  a  monthly 
charge  of,  say,  I'j'',  Is  "equivalent  to  a  rate 
of  18'".  a  year," 

EXEMPTION    OF    SMA1.L    LOANS    URGED 

Mr.  Robertson  recommended  exemption  of 
small  credit  transactions  from  the  bill's  dis- 
closure requirements  For  example,  he  said 
loans  under  $100  with  a  total  charge  of  less 
than  $10  might  be  exchided  In  such  a  case, 
he  acknowletlged,  rep:iyinent  terms  may  re- 
sult in  an  annual  interest  rate  of  50'~c  or 
more,  but  he  said  the  charge  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  high  cost  of  handling  small  lo:ins. 

Requiring  disclosure  of  high  "true"  annual 
Interest  could  result  in  lenders  abandoning 
the  small-loan  market.  Mr   Robertson  said 

He  al.so  recommejided  that  first-mortgage 
loans  be  exclude<l  f  rr  m  disclosure  requlre- 
m-nts  because  most  are  repaid  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  original  maturity  He  said  la- 
surance  premiums  should  be  excluded  from 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  when  insur  ir.ce 
Is  required  for  a  loan  However,  he  said  the 
board  believes  second  mortgages  should  be 
subject  to  disclosure  requirements  because 
they  usually  are  for  relatively  short  terms 

On  the  more  stringent  side.  Mr.  Robertson 
s.ud  dlsclocure  requirements  should  cover 
credit  to  corp>orations  and  partnerships  when 
the  amount  is  less  than  $20.00.  or  perhaps  a 
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lower  figure.  The  draft  bill  would  exempt  all 
businees  loans,  but  Mr.  Robertson  argued 
that  many  small  businessmen  and  farmers 
need  the  protection  of  full  dsclosure  of  credit 
costs  as  much  as  consumers. 

The  Reserve  Board  official  also  said  credit 
purchases  of  securities  and  commodities 
should  be  covered  by  Interest-disclosure  legis- 
lation. He  said  the  board  could  see  "no 
reason"  for  the  exemption  provided  by  the 
draft  bill  for  these  transactions. 

Mr  Robertson  said  he  hoped  enactment 
of  Pederal  "truth-ln-lendlng"  legislation 
would  encourage  states  to  pass  similar  laws. 
If  the  states  did  follow,  he  suggested  that 
Federal  legislation  be  couched  to  that  state 
laws  would  take  precedence  over  it  If  they 
were  "substantially  similar"  to  Pederal  law. 


BRITAIN   AND  THE  COMMON 
MARKET 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  President  de 
Gaulle's  statements  during  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday  concerning  Britain's 
application  to  join  the  Common  Market. 

This  statement  has  been  interpreted  by 
some  as  a  "stunning  blow"  to  British 
hopes  that  its  application  will  be  ac- 
cepted, or  that  negotiations  will  be  con- 
cluded within  a  reasonable  time. 

.\s  I  consider  this  to  be  a  matter  of 
noa.ior  concern  to  the  United  States,  since 
tlie  question  of  Britain's  admittance  to 
the  EEC  will  have  a  great  effect  on  Brit- 
ain's future  and  therefore  on  the  future 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world, 
I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Having  carefully  reviewed  President  de 
Gaui!e"s  stat^-ment,  I  conclude  that  while 
his  statement  is  by  no  means  encour- 
aging to  Britain's  application,  neither  Is 
it  by  any  means  a  veto  or  a  rejection  of 
the  application. 

Instead,  I  would  characterize  the  state- 
ment as  being  an  appraisal — perhaps  a 
rather  harsh  one — of  Britain's  Intent 
and  capability  to  join  the  Common  Mar- 
kef  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  what 
President  de  Gaulle  calls  Britain's  At- 
lantic rather  than  European  outlook. 

Prime  Minister  Wilsjn.  himself.  Is 
fully  aware  that  Franc°  continues  to  take 
a  dim  view  toward  Britain's  entry  into 
the  Common  Market,  and  that  while 
Britain  is  ready  to  sccept  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  and  all  that  It  Implies,  problems 
remain  so  far  as  Britain's  agriculture  is 
concerned,  with  its  future  role  in  the 
stei-ling  bloc,  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
so  forth. 

In  my  judgment.  Britain  has  no  rea- 
son for  dismay.  What  it  must  do  now,  as 
I  .see  it,  is  to  roll  up  its  sleeves  and  stand 
ready  to  answer  President  de  Gaulle's 
accusations,  and  be  prepared  for  some 
ver>-  tough  negotiations.  The  British 
Government  is  perfectly  capable  of  han- 
dling the  tough  negotiations  and  of  an- 
swering President  de  Gaulle's  accusa- 
tions. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, I  strongly  urge  the  President  to 
state  acrain,  within  the  present  frame- 
work of  Britain's  pending  application  to 
join  the  European  Economic  Community, 
that  the  United  States  strongly  favors 
Britain's  entry  into  the  EEC,  and  that 
we  subscribe  to  the  Europeanizatlon  of 
Britain;  for  Britain's  entry  into  the 
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Common  Market  lias  been  the  longstand- 
ing ixjlicy  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
should  not  be  too  difiBdent  to  say  so  now. 

■We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  want 
a  strong  Europe  which  would  be  in  a 
position  to  play  a  strong  and  construc- 
tive role  in  world  affairs;  and  to  effectu- 
ate that  objective,  we  said,  beginning 
with  the  Marshall  Plan — which  I  helped 
bring  about  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee — that  to  do 
that,  Britain  should  get  into  the  Com- 
mon Market.  We  should  reiterate  this 
now,  and  imderscore  the  fact  that  Brit- 
ain's desire  to  join  Europe  has  our  full 
support. 

A  great  power  such  as  the  United 
States  should  not  leave  its  desires  and 
intentions  subject  to  false  interpreta- 
tion, but  should  be  ready  to  state  a  clear 
position  at  critical  moments  such  as  the 
present  one.  We  should  declare  our  posi- 
tion that  it  is  in  our  interest,  as  it  is  in 
Europe's  interest,  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  a  member,  because  we  believe 
British  entry  into  the  Common  Market 
is  vital  both  to  Britain's  interests  and 
to  the  security,  peace,  and  prosperity  of 
the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  King- 
dom genuinely  wishes  to  Join  the  EEC, 
and  that  Prime  Minister  Wilson  is  ready 
for  it  to  assume  the  full  obligations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Britain  is  required 
to  assume  any  more  or  less  obligations 
than  the  other  members  of  the  EEC,  or 
to  Join  the  market  at  any  price,  or  to 
participate  in  negotiations  for  a  very- 
long  time — once  they  may  appear  fruit- 
less. 

I  believe  that  Britain's  biggest  proof 
of  "Europeanness "  is  its  readiness  to 
accept  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  and  it  has 
shown  other  proofs  by  collaborating  with 
France  on  the  supersonic  transport  Con- 
corde and  in  its  development,  its  offer 
of  technological  cooperation  with  the 
other  countries  in  the  EEC,  its  call  to  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  also  to 
join  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, and  its  participation  in  European 
space  activities. 

Finally,  should  it.  after  some  months. 
become  clear  to  the  United  Kingdom  that 
its  application  will  be  rejected,  the  friends 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  world — and 
especially  the  United  States — must  be 
prepared  to  offer  Britain  an  alternative, 
to  enable  Britain  to  secure  its  economy, 
and  to  enable  it  to  continue  a  major  role 
in  world  affairs.  But  in  the  interim,  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
and  to  assist  the  United  Kingdom  in  its 
present  endeavor  to  join  the  EEC. 


THE  CASE  OF  FRANZ  PAUL  STANGL. 
ACCUSED   WAR    CRIMINAL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Franz  Paul 
Stangl,  identified  as  the  Nazi  comman- 
dant of  the  infamous  Treblinka  and 
Sobibor  death  camps  in  Poland,  is  now 
under  arrest  in  Brazil.  lie  was  taken  into 
custody  at  the  request  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  which  asked  for  his  extra- 
dition in  order  to  place  him  on  trial  as  a 
■wah  criminal.  Subsequently,  the  Polish 
and  West  German  Governments  also  re- 


quested that  Stangl  be  extradited  to  their 
countries  to  stand  trial. 

Stangl  is  charged  as  having  first  super- 
vised the  building  of  the  Treblinka  and 
Sobibor  camps,  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  and  others  were  put  to 
death,  and  then  became  commandant, 
and  as  being  known  and  dreaded  as  a 
"specialist"  in  finding  and  persecuting 
Jews  in  hiding.  According  to  the  Public 
Prosecutor  of  Poland,  Stangl  w£is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  Nazi  superiors  as 
"the  best  of  the  camp  commandants." 
The  Polish  Government  also  has  a  docu- 
ment, allegedly  signed  by  Stangl.  dealing 
with  the  shipment  of  52  boxcars  of 
clothing  collected  from  persons  killed  at 
the  Treblinka  camps. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Brazil  is  now 
considering  the  requests  for  extradition, 
which  were  Eiccompanied  by  literally 
thousands  of  pages  of  documents  con- 
cerning Stangl's  charged  complicity  in 
some  of  the  most  dastardly  crimes  in 
hlstoi-y  Austria,  West  Germany,  and 
Poland  have  all  agreed  to  abide  by  Bra- 
zilian law,  which  forbids  capital  punish- 
ment or  prison  sentences  of  more  than  30 
years.  The  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 80,000  of  whose  Jewish  citizens 
were  murdered  in  the  camps,  and  the 
Government  of  Israel  have  urged  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  accede  to  the 
extradition  applications. 

It  is  essential  that  Franz  Paul  Stangl 
be  extradited  and  tried  so  that  justice 
may  be  done  in  his  case.  According  to 
the  charges,  he  is  one  of  the  many  Nazi 
officials  and  functionaries  who  still  have 
not  been  brought  to  account  for  deeds 
which  are  almost  beyond  human  compre- 
hension. 

The  Brazilian  Government  should 
grant  one  of  the  extradition  requests. 
Justice  demands  it.  It  is  the  least  that 
can  be  done  in  memory  of  the  millions 
of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
who  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  Naz.' 
genocide  during  the  years  when  they 
held  Europe  in  their  bloody  grip. 


ANNUAL  DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL 
INTEREST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  practice  of  many  years. 
and  following  the  precedent  of  disclosure 
laws  in  New  York  State,  I  hereby  publish 
this  list  of  companies  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government,  in 
which  i  have  an  interest — direct  or  in- 
direct— in  an  amount  exceeding  $5,000. 
These  are  normal  investments  in  publicly 
owned  corporations  and  constitute  no 
element  of  control  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  others,  directly  or  indirectly: 

American   &  Foreign   Securties   Corp. 

Cities  Service  Corp. 

Criterion  Insurance  Co. 

General  Telephone. 

Government  Employees  Corp. 

Government  Employees  Financial 
Corp. 

Government  Employees  Insurance 
Co. 

Government  Employees  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

Southern  Co. 

Storer  Broadcasting. 
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Transamerlca  Corp.  of  Delaware. 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
Western  Airlines. 


FREEDOM   OP   SPEECH 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  freedom 
of  speech  is  one  of  our  fundamental 
rights — cherLshed,  defended,  and  enjoyed 
nowhere  more  vigorously  than  in  this 
Senate — and  enjoyed  by  all  of  us  in  our 
oratorical  forays  into  the  outside  world 
Discussion  and  dissent  are  distinctions  of 
democracy 

They  are  not  tolerated  In  Hanoi  or 
Peking.  Our  problems  with  Hanoi  and 
Peking  have  precipitated  discussion,  dif- 
ferences, dissent. 

There  are  those  who  vehemently  dis- 
agree with  administration  policies  In 
Vietnam.  They  are  most  articulate.  They 
speak,  and  they  are  heard.  That  i.s  their 
right.  They  are  irritated  by  those  whose 
Interpretation  of  history  varies  from 
theirs.  That  is  their  privilege.  They  are 
violently  Irritated  if  contra  views  are  ex- 
pressed by  men  In  uniform — especially  by 
men  with  service  in  Vietnam.  In  this  they 
see  a  plot  of  the  administration  to  de- 
stroy their  freedoms — beginning  with  the 
freedom  of  speech. 

Ebcpresslons  along  this  line  In  recent 
RicoRos  came  to  my  mind  when  In  last 
Friday's  Providence  Journal  I  say  this 
letter  to  the  editor  describing  "A  Soldier's 
Feelings." 

Now  I  happen  to  believe  that  a  private 
first  class  has  as  good  a  right  to  express 
hJs  opinion  as  has  any  general  or  any 
Member  of  the  Congress.  And  I  believe 
the  newspaper  has  a  perfect  right  to 
print  his  views. 

I  shall  read  the  letter: 

A    dOUJIERS    F*EIXINiiS 

I  gueas  the  papers  back  home  were  full  of 
news  atx)ut  the  demonstratlous  in  New  YcTk 
and  San  Pranclsco.  Id  Uke  to  express  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  one  of  the  many  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  who  are  hurt  when  they 
hear  of  demonstrations  like  those  In  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

We  are  all  'VPr  here  to  protect  the  rights 
every  human  being  is  entitled  to.  If  we 
weren't  here  mavbe  In  ten  vears  those  people 
wouldn't   have  any   right  to  demonstrate 

Uoet  of  us  here  In  Vietnam  aren't  here  be- 
cause we  want  to  be  "Uncle  Sam"  took  us 
from  our  homes  Eind  sent  us  here 

We  are  here  though  :ind  we  win  ftght  and 
maybe  die  to  preserve  the  rights  of  our  coun- 
try. 

In  my  opinion  these  demonstrators  are  not 
only   turning  their   backs  on   their   fathers. 
brothers  and  friends  serving  in  Vietnam,  but 
al«o  turning  their  backs  on  their  country. 
Pfc  George  L  PoBnai  III 

Vietnam 

I  am  sure  that  Private  First  Class  Por- 
ters  opinion  will  not  dampen  the  ardor 
or  the  oratory  of  those  who  charge  the 
administration  with  a  deliberate  misrep- 
resentation of  history  in  its  policies  in 
Vietnam 

I  certainly  would  not  curb  their  free- 
dom of  expression,  but  I  would  correct 
the  fantasy  that  to  contradict  their  views 
Is  to  confiscate  their  freedoms 

They  are  men  who  sincerely  believe 
that  the  honest  interpretation  of  histor>' 
has  been  entrusted  to  them  alone;  surely 


not  to  the  administration,  and  not  even 
to  their  fellow  Flepublicajis 

But  when  they  accuse  this  administra- 
tion of  threatemng  their  freedoms  by 
using,  as  they  say.  "the  tactics  of  tyrants 
■*lth  little  understanding  or  respect  for 
the  constitutional  rights  of  men  " — then 
I  feel  that  they  are  the  ones  who  mis- 
interpret history  a.s  we  of  the  Senate 
have  known  it — and  helped  to  make  it — 
in  these  years  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
responsibility 

Their  view  is  not  hi.stor>-  as  a  com- 
petent observer  comments. 

Ralph  McGill  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  of 
May  7  restates  the  Republican's  com- 
plaint: 

"We  are  losing  our  freedoms."  they  say — 
.ind  he  challenge*  them 

"Name  one". 

Who  m  America  tias  loet  the  freedom  of 
self  determLnatlon — self  perfection — self 
realization. 

And  I  ask :  In  whose  Presidency  did 
more  of  the  rights  of  man  come  to  greater 
fruition  than  in  the  Presidency  of  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson 

I  could  use  the  words  of  Ralph  McGlll 
when  he  says : 

It  la  a  record  of  progress  In  human  and 
individual  rights  not  achieved  since  the 
.wloptlon  of  the  flrst  10  Amendments  and  the 
:ater  enactment  of  the  13th  and  14th  Amend- 
ments 

It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  thAt 
neither  the  full  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
.Vmendments  nor  that  of  the  14th  were  at- 
tained until  the  Johnson  administration 
managed  It. 

Andrew  Jolinson.  Orover  Cleveland,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Truman  and  John  F  Kennedy  ail  made  some 
progress.  But  the  record  of  Congressional  Im- 
plementation of  the  flrst  10  Amendments  and 
the  14th  had  to  wait  for  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 

That  is  the  language  of  Ralph  McGill 
writing  in  criticism  of  critics  who  "wish 
to  have  the  sanctuary  and  luxury  of 
criticism  without  rebuke." 

I  speak — perhaps  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger — in  criticism  of  those  who  per- 
mit themselves  to  become  so  irratioiial 
that  they  talk  at  tlie  top  of  their  lungs 
about  being  deprived  of  tlie  freedom  of 
.speech  as  tlie  beginning  of  the  loss  of  all 
their  freedoms. 

Tliey  invoke  the  shades  of  Washing- 
ton. Madi.son.  and  Daniel  Web.ster  to  in- 
dict a  President  who  has  led  the  fight 
to  improve  the  quality  of  American  so- 
ciety by  upgrading  education,  restoring 
civil  rights,  and  expanding  human  rights 
and  the  horizons  of  full  economic  op- 
portunity to  all  .\mencans. 

We.  in  our  time,  have  achieved  more 
freedoms  than  Washington  imagined  or 
Madi.son  conceived,  more  liberty  than 
Daniel  Webster  would  have  settled  for 

I  would  Like  to  quote  a  more  modern 
authority  This  man  said: 

Free<lom  of  speech  can  never  harm  us  If 
we  remember  that  freedom  of  speech  Is  a 
two-way  street  We  must  guard  every  man's 
right  to  speak,  but  we  must  defend  every 
man's  right  to  answer 

These  are  the  words — this  is  the 
spoken  philosophy  of  President  Lyndon 
B   John.son 


LAW  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
ERVIN  AT  MARSHALL-WYTHE 
SCHOOL  OP  LAW.  COLLEGE  OP 
WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  WILLIAMS- 
BURG, VA. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  addres.s 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervik  ] 
at  the  Law  Day  observance  at  the  Mar- 
shall-Wythe School  of  Law.  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg.  Va  , 
Saturday.  May  6,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
.•\  L.AW  DAT  Meditatio.v  Upon  the  Dtrrixs  of 

A  Citizen,  the  I.awvcr,  and  the  Jvdce  jn 

A  Government  or  Laws 
(Remarks  of  US    Senator  Sam  J    Ervin.  Jr  . 

Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  at  Law  Day 

observance  at  the  Marshall-Wythe  School 

of  Law  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 

In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  May  6,  1967) 

I  axa  grntelul  to  you  for  the  privilege  of 
being  in  your  great  State,  which  Is  so  ably 
represented  In  the  Senate  by  my  good  friends. 
Harry  Byrd,  Jr    and  Bill  Spong. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  who  drew  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  tJnlted  States,  entertained 
the  abiding  conviction  that  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  Is  the  supreme  value  of  civili- 
zation. As  positive  testimony  of  this  convic- 
tion, they  stated  In  Its  preamble  that  they 
drafted  the  Constitution  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity. 

The  Founding  Fathers  performed  their 
task  with  complete  conscloupness  of  the 
everlasting  political  truth  subsequently  em- 
bodied by  Daniel  Webster  In  these  words: 
"Whatever  government  Is  ni't  a  government 
of  laws  Is  a  despotism,  let  It  be  called  what 
it  may  "  As  a  consequence,  they  were  de- 
termined above  all  things  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws.  1  e.,  a  government  In  which 
certain  and  constant  laws  rather  than  the 
uncertAln  and  Inconstant  will."  of  men  would 
govern  all  the  officers  of  government  as  well 
lis  all  the  people  at  all  times  and  under  all 
clrcimistances. 

Tlieir  purpose  to  establish  a  government  of 
laws  is  disclosed  by  the  mode  In  which  the 
Constitution  was  fashioned  as  well  as  by  Its 
contents  The  best  description  of  how  the 
Constitution  actually  came  Into  being  as  a 
written  document  appears  in  the  argument  of 
one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  all  time,  Jere- 
miah S.  Black,  Chief  Counsel  for  the  peti- 
tioner In  Ez  Parte  MilUgan  i4  Wall  2i  He 
said 

But  our  fathers  were  not  absurd  enough 
to  put  unlimited  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
ruler  and  take  away  the  protection  of  law 
from  the  rlght.s  of  Individual.^  It  was  not 
thus  that  they  meant  Uy  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
They  determined  that  not  one  drop  of  the 
blood  which  had  been  shed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  during  seven  centuries 
of  contest  with  arbitrary  power,  should  sink 
Into  the  gn'ound:  but  the  fnilts  of  every 
F>opuiar  victory  should  be  garnered  up  In  this 
new  government.  Of  all  the  great  rights 
already  won  they  threw  not  an  atom  awav 
They  went  over  M.igna  Carta,  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  the  niles  of 
the  common  law.  and  whatever  was  found 
there  to  favor  Individual  liberty  they  care- 
fully inserted  In  their  own  system." 

Law  Day  Is  customarily  used  as  an  occa- 
sion to  extol  the  liberties  secured  by  the 
government  of  laws  which  the  Constitution 
establishes  It  .se««ms  t.j  me  that  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  vary  the  theme  for  once,  and 
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meditate  upon  some  of  the  obligations  which 
a  government  of  laws  imposes.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  the  duties 
of  the  citizen,  the  lawyer,  and  the  Judge 
in  a  government  of  laws. 

THE    duty    of    the    CTTIZEN    IN    A    GOVERNMENT 
OF    LAWS 

The  duty  of  the  citizen  In  a  government 
of  laws  Is  quite  simple.  It  is  to  obey  all  laws 
without  regard  to  whether  he  deems  them 
Just  or  unjust. 

This  statement  seems  to  constitute  abso- 
lute and  Incontrovertible  txuth.  Neverthe- 
less, Its  validity  has  laeen  disputed  by  some 
clergymen  and  some  civil  rights  agitators. 

Their  position  was  stated  with  eloquence 
by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Christian 
Social  Concerns,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  May  4,  1964.  I 
quote  from  this  report: 

"Tliere  are  certain  circumstances  when 
arbitrary  authority  Is  sought  to  be  Imposed 
under  laws  which  are  neither  just  nor  valid 
as  law.  Even  under  such  Imposition  the 
salutary  principle  of  the  rule  of  law  requires 
that  in  all  but  the  most  extreme  clrciun- 
stances  the  individual  confronting  such  au- 
thority must  resort  to  legal  processes  for  the 
redress  of  his  grievances.  However,  Chris- 
tians have  long  recognized  that  aSter  exhaust- 
ing every  reasonable  legal  means  for  redress 
of  his  grievances,  the  Individual  is  faced 
with  the  moral  and  legal  dilemma  of  whether 
his  peculiar  circumstances  require  obedience 
to  "God  rather  than  to  men."  There  are  In- 
stances In  the  current  struggle  for  racial 
justice  when  responsible  Christians  cannot 
avoid  such  a  decision.  Wherever  legal  re- 
course for  the  redress  of  grievances  exists, 
the  responsible  Christian  ■will  obtain  the 
best  available  legal  and  religious  counsel  for 
his  dilemma.  In  rare  instances,  where  legal 
recourse  Is  unavailable  or  Inadequate  for 
redress  of  grievances  from  laws  or  their  ap- 
plication that,  on  their  face,  are  \injust  or 
Immoral,  the  Christian  conscience  ■will  obey 
God  rather  than  man." 

This  report  enables  one  to  understand 
what  the  Angel  Gabriel  meant  when  he 
spoke  this  line  to  the  Lord  In  the  play  en- 
titled "Green  Pastures"; 

"Everything  what's  nailed  down  Is  coming 
loose." 

The  Methodist  Church  has  always  been 
a  bulwark  of  goverrunent  by  law.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  been  deeply  distressed  by  what 
this  refKJrt  says.  I  cannot  believe  It  reflects 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  of 
Metbodlstjs  I  have  known  and  loved  since 
my  earliest  years. 

When  it  is  stripped  of  Its  surplus  words, 
the  report  declares  that  professing  Christians 
have  a  God-given  right  to  disobey  laws  they 
deem  unjust.  This  declaration  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  government  by  law.  It  Is,  in- 
deed, the  stuff  of  wlilch  anarchy  Is  made. 

I  do  not  believe,  moreover,  that  this  at- 
tempt to  make  God  an  alder  and  abettor  in 
crime  finds  support  In  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  theologian. 
I  am  merely  a  sinner  who  looks  to  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  for  religious 
guidance. 

I  find  these  plain  words  In  I  Peter,  Chapter 
2,  verses  13-15: 

"Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake — for  so  is  the  will 
of  God." 

The  report  asserts  In  substance  that  some 
groups  have  already  exhausted  "every  rea- 
sonable legal  means  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances," and  consequently  are  now  entitled 
to  engage  In  what  the  report  calls  civil  dis- 
obedience. It  is  Impatience  rather  than  rea- 
son which  makes  this  assertion  In  a  land 
where  laws  are  made  by  legislative  bodies 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  where  the  right 
to  petition  these  bodies  "for  a  redress  of 
grievances"  belongs  to  all  men. 

I  make  an  affirmation  which  Is  subject  to 


no  exception  or  modification.  The  right  of 
clergymen  and  civil  rights  agitators  to  dis- 
obey laws  they  deem  unjust  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  right  of  the  arsonist,  the  bur- 
glar, the  murderer,  the  rapist,  and  the  thief 
to  disobey  the  laws  forbidding  arson,  bur- 
glary, murder,  rape  and  theft. 

THE    DUTY    OF  THE    LAWTER    IN    A    GOVERNMENT 
OF   I^WS 

The  lawyer  plays  an  Indispensable  part  In 
a  government  of  laws.  He  serves  Justice. 
Paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  he  serves  justice 
by  serving  his  clients.  In  serving  his  clients, 
he  may  enact  the  role  of  the  counselor  or 
that  of  the  advocate. 

The  counselor  undertakes  to  guide  his 
clients  along  legal  pathways  tn  their  business 
and  personal  affairs. 

The  role  of  the  advocate  arises  out  of  the 
dedication  of  our  society  to  the  principle 
that  the  surest  way  to  truth  and  justice  in 
legal  contrOTerslee  is  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing before  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  hears 
each  litigant  present  his  cause  in  its  most 
favorable  light  and  after  hearing  all  judges 
the  merits  of  the  controversy  according  to 
rules  of  law.  Since  the  litigant  is  not  ordi- 
narily skilled  in  law  or  advocacy,  he  presents 
his  cause  to  the  Judicial  tribunal  through 
an  advocate  of  his  own  choosing,  who  in- 
vokes the  rules  of  law  and  the  testimony 
which  tends  'to  sustain  his  client's  claim  or  to 
defeat  that  of  his  opponent. 

These  considerations  reveal  that  the  duty 
of  the  lawyer  tn  a  government  of  laws  is 
three-fold  in  nature,  regardless  of  whether 
he  plays  the  part  of  the  counselor  or  that 
of  the  advocate.  He  must  know  law,  be  loyal 
to  his  client,  and  maintain  his  own  integrity. 

If  one  is  to  know  law,  he  must  master 
It  by  earnest,  protracted,  and  sacrificial 
study;  for  there  Is  nothing  truer  than  the 
trite  saying  that  law  "is  a  Jealous  mistress, 
and  requires  a  long  and  constant  court- 
ship." 

When  I  say  the  lawyer  must  Icnow  law, 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  must  carry 
In  his  cranium  or  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
all  laws  and  their  Interpretations.  That  is 
a  manifest  impossibility  In  a  law-ridden 
country  like  ours. 

I  mean  that  the  lawyer  should  know  basic 
legal  principles  and  do  the  legal  research 
necessary  to  safeguard  his  clients'  right.  To 
do  this  research,  he  must  flrst  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  facts  on  which  those  rights  de- 
pend; for,  as  the  ancient  maximum  pro- 
claims, out  of  the  facts  the  law  arises.  My 
father,  who  was  an  active  practitioner  at 
the  North  Carolina  Bar  for  65  years,  gave 
me  tills  sage  advice  on  tills  point  when  I 
entered  his  law  office  mtmy  years  ago:  "Salt 
down  the  facts;  the  law  will  keep." 

The  lawyer  should  expand  his  study  to 
flelds  outside  the  law,  even  though  suffi- 
cient study  of  law  will  make  him  a  good 
legal  craftsman.  This  Is  so  for  the  reason 
stated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  Bar,  in  his  novel  Guy  Mannering: 

"A  lawyer  without  history  or  literature  Is 
a  mechanic,  a  mere  working  mason;  If  he 
possesses  some  knowledge  of  these,  he  may 
venture  to  call  himself  an   architect  " 

In  discussing  the  loyalty  the  lawyer  owes 
to  his  clients,  I  deem  it  not  amiss  to  say 
something  about  the  kind  of  clients  the 
lawyer  ought  to  have. 

Sometimes  wise  men  say  silly  things. 
Horace  Mann,  the  great  educator,  gave  a 
young  lawyer  this  advice:  "Never  take  a  case 
unless  you  believe  your  client  is  right  and 
his  cause  just." 

I  disagree  most  emphatically  with  Horace 
Mann.  If  he  had  merely  said  that  a  lawyer 
should  never  bring  a  civil  case  In  behalf 
of  a  plaintiff  when  he  is  convinced  after 
thorough  Investigation  and  research  that 
the  case  is  without  warrant  In  fact  and  in 
law,  I  would  agree  with  him. 

But  I  reject  the  Implication  of  his  advice 
that  a  lawyer  should  refuse  to  accept  as  a 
client  an  accused  in  a  criminal  action  or  a 


defendant  in  a  civil  case  merely  because  he 
believes  the  client  to  be  tn  the  wrong  in 
respect  to  the  event  giving  rise  to  the  prose- 
cution or  the  litigation. 

As  I  have  stated,  our  system  of  jurispru- 
dence Is  based  on  the  conviction  that  truth 
Is  most  likely  to  be  revealed  and  justice  Is 
most  likely  to  be  done  In  adversary  judicial 
proceedings.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
system  that  every  man  shall  have  his  day 
m  court  and  be  represented  by  a  lawyer 
learned  In  the  law  and  trained  in  the  art  of 
advocacy. 

If  lawyers  generally  took  Horace  Mann's 
advice  literally,  they  would  cast  upon  the 
Judge  the  sole  responsibility  for  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  the  litigants  they  refused  to 
represent,  and  wotild  thus  make  it  Impossible 
for  our  system  of  jurisprudence  to  function 
effectively  or  Justly. 

Many  questions  arise  in  litigation  In  addi- 
tion to  whether  the  accused  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  or  the  defendant  in  a  civil  action 
was  in  the  wrong  In  respect  to  the  event 
which  prompted  the  prosecution  or  the  law 
suit.  For  example,  a  criminal  prosecution  may 
be  concerned  with  questions  as  to  the  Intent 
of  the  accused,  or  the  degree  of  his  offense, 
or  the  punishment  he  deserves;  and  a  civil 
case  may  Involve  questions  as  to  the  damages 
recoverable,  or  the  relief  which  ought  to  be 
granted. 

Judge  David  Schenck,  a  North  Carolina 
la-wyer  of  a  by-gone  generation,  was  once 
asked  how  he  justified  pleading  for  a  guilty 
client.  His  answer  merits  pieservatlon.  He 
said:  "Someday  I  shall  stand  before  the  Bar 
of  Eternal  Justice  to  answer  for  deeds  done 
by  me  in  the  flesh.  I  shall  then  have  an  ad- 
vocate In  the  person  of  Our  Lord,  -who  will 
certainly  be  pleading  for  a  very  guilty  client  " 

Pew  relationships  of  life  Involve  a  higher 
confidence  and  trust  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  lawyer  and  the  client  he  accepts. 
The  client  entrusts  to  'the  keeping  of  his 
la'wyer  his  claim  or  his  property  or  his  repu- 
tation or  his  liberty  or  his  life,  and  the 
lawyer  pledges  to  his  client  the  loyal  use  of 
his  professional  ability  and  legal  learning  to 
secure  for  the  client  every  right  or  defense 
afforded  by  the  applicable  lules  of  law,  prop- 
erly applied. 

What  has  been  said  makes  it  plain  that 
there  Is  no  Inconsistency  between  the  loyalty 
which  the  lawyer  owes  to  his  client  and  his 
obligation  to  maintain  his  own  Integrity. 
Apart  from  etlilcal  and  religious  considera- 
tions, the  integrity  of  the  lawyer  has  im- 
portant practical  values  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  a  government  of  laws. 

One  of  them  arises  out  of  the  reality  that 
Integrity  in  those  who  participate  in  its  ad- 
ministration Is  essential  to  the  doing  of 
Justice  according  to  law.  Another  originates 
in  the  truth  that  all  people  instinctively  put 
their  faith  in  a  man  of  integrity.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  integrity  of  the  la'wyer  ■wins  for 
him  the  confidence  of  clients,  Judges,  jurors, 
other  practitioners,  witnesses,  and  the  public 
generally,  and  thus  constitutes  his  most 
potent  professional  attribute.  No  amount  of 
Intellectual  brilliance  or  erudition  can  sup- 
ply its  lack. 

'When  the  FYench  Philosopher,  Alexis  De 
Tocquevllle,  visited  America  and  wrote  his 
famous  Democracy  in  America,  he  oljserved 
the  American  Bar  and  paid  It  this  compli- 
ment: 

"The  profession  of  the  law  Is  the  only 
aristocracy  that  can  exlsit  In  a  democracy 
without  doing  violence  to  its  nature." 

Hence,  the  la^wyer  who  knows  law,  serves 
his  clients  loyally,  and  maintains  his  own 
Integrity  can  Justly  claim  to  be  a  member  of 
"the  only  aristocracy"  which  has  a  rightful 
place  In  a  democracy. 

the   duty    op  THE   JUDGE    IN    A   GOVERNMENT   OF 
LAWS 

The  judge  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  temple 
of  Justice.  Upon  him  rests  the  most  serious 
responsibility  imposed  upon  any  public  of- 
ficer in  a  government  of  laws.  It  Is  his  duty 
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to  Judge  "his  fellow  travelers  to  the  tomb" 
wltta  absolute  fairness  according  to  rules  of 
law  prescribed  by  the  lawmakers  of  the 
State 

If  the  Judge  U  to  perform  this  duty  aright. 
he  must  put  off  all  his  relations  except  his 
relation  to  the  law  when  he  puts  on  his 
robes,  try  each  i^ase  according  to  taw  with 
what  Edmund  Burke  called  the  "cold  neu- 
trality of  the  imp.irtlal  Judge."  and  convince 
his  hearers  when  he  speaiis  that  the  law 
rather  than  an  Individual  Is  speaking 

The  burden  of  insuring  a  fair  trial  to  every 
litigant  rests  upon  the  judge  If  a  litigant 
Is  to  receive  a  fair  trial,  he  must  have  hU 
cause  heard  and  determined  according  to 
rules  of  law  by  an  impartl.^l  judife  and  an 
unbiased  Jixry.  if  it  be  a  Jury  matter  in  an 
atmosphere  of  judicial  calm  and  an  open 
courtroom,  where  he  is  loyally  represented 
by  a  lawyer  possessing  adequate  knowledge 
of  law  and  skill  m  advocacy 

It  sometimes  requires  high  courage  and 
deep  wisdom  for  the  Judge  to  insure  a  fair 
trial  to  a  litigant  This  la  -ertalnly  true  In 
cases  where  th-  go-,  ernment  seeks  t^  make 
the  litigant  a  victim  of  pwUtlcal  purpose, 
or  an  angry  mob  clamors  for  his  blood 

Let  me  recount  an  event  of  a  by-gor.e 
generation.  William  Alexander  Hoke,  who 
afterwards  served  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Camlinn  was  pre- 
siding over  a  one-week  term  of  .Superior 
Court  In  one  of  the  State's  counties 

A  capital  crime  of  an  atrodLius  character 
had  been  committed  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
vening of  the  court,  and  the  passions  of  the 
community  were  much  inflamed  agnlnst  an 
Impoverished  prisoner  who  had  been  ar- 
rested  and   charged   with   the   offense 

After  Investigation  the  lawyer,  whom 
Judfl*  Hoke  had  appointed  to  defend  the 
prlaoner.  moved  fur  a  continuance  and  a 
change  of  venue,  assigning  as  reasonj  that 
the  prisoner  had  an  alibi  but  the  witnesses 
necessary  to  prove  it  were  at  a  distance  and 
could  not  be  procured  during  the  exlsung 
term  and  that  In  any  event  trial  of  the  case 
should  not  be  had  In  a  community  whose 
passions  were  Inflamed  against  the  prisoner. 
The  Solicitor,  who  ^.eaded  the  prosecution. 
strongly  resLste<.l  bit  a  motions  upon  the 
ground  that  th*  '^r'.!o"p,  mleht  be  lynched 
by  the  mob  if  he  were  not  Immediately 
tried 

Judge  Hoke  made  this  response  to  the  So- 
licitor's argument  Mr  Solicitor.  If  this 
court  has  no  choice  .Dther  than  to  have  the 
prisoner  lynched  by  the  mob  or  mobbed  by 
the  court,  It  prefers  to  let  the  mob  dea' 
with  him.  However,  :t  believes  there  is  a 
third  choice  The  trial  is  continued,  and 
a  change  of  venue  is  granted." 

Since  I  am  a  lawver  In  heart.  I  will  cite 
a  precedent,  which  defines  in  eloquent  word.«; 
the  duty  of  the  Judge  in  a  government  of 
laws.  It  Is  Section  \\-\l  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  which  sets  out 
the  oath  that  Superior  Court  Judges  have 
taken  for  manv  generations.  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  three  pledges  which  each  Superior 
Court  Judge  makes  in  the  first  person 

'1.  I  will  do  equal  law  and  right  to  all 
persons,  rich  and  poir  without  having  re- 
gard to  any  person 

"2.  I  win  not  delay  any  person  of  com- 
mon right  by  reason  of  any  letter  or  com- 
mand from  any  [jerson  or  persons  In  au- 
thority to  me  directed,  or  for  any  other 
cause  whatsoever;  and  in  case  such  letters  or 
orders  come  to  m»  contrary  to  law.  I  will 
proceed  to  enforce  rhe  law,  such  letters  or 
order  notwithstanding 

'3  And  ftnally.  in  all  things  beloni^ing  to 
my  office,  during  mv  continuance  therein, 
I  win  faithfully,  truly  ind  Justlv.  according 
to  the  best  of  mv  skill  and  Judgment,  do 
equal  and  Impartial  Justice  to  the  public 
and  to  Indlvld'i.als  •' 

Despite  the  fact  'hat  It  Is  the  offl-e  of 
the  Judge  to  Interpret  law  and  not  to  make 
law.  a  theory  wholly  Incompatible  with  gov- 


ernment by  law  Is  coming  Into  Increasing 
vogue  in  the  United  States  It  Is  that  Judges 
are  at  liberty  to  substitute  their  personal 
notions  for  law  while  professing  to  interpret 
law  I  regret  to  note  that  Judicial  activists 
are  now  overworking  this  theory 

I  will  exercise  at  this  point  a  right  vouch- 
safed to  all  Americans  by  these  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Heirlan  P  Stone  "Where  the 
courts  deal,  as  ours  do.  with  great  public 
questions,  the  only  protection  against  un- 
wise decisions,  and  even  Judicial  usurputlon 
Is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  action,  and  fear- 
les.s  comment  upon  It  " 

.\.^  one  who  reveres  government  by  law 
and  abhors  tyranny  on  the  bench  as  much 
as  tyranny  on  the  throne.  I  was  astounded 
by  the  recent  case  of  Hamper  v  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Electiorii.  when  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  over- 
ruled two  sound  decisions  to  the  contrary-, 
BrefdLotP  v  Suttle.'^  (302  US  277)  and  But- 
ler V  Thomp.i<jn  i341  US.  937 1.  and 
adjudged  unconstitutional  under  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  the  Virginia  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  In  State  elections 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  legislative  pxjllcy 
of  a  State  which  Imposes  a  tax  of  this  nature 
But  I  do  hold  a  brief  for  the  proposition  that 
under  the  Constitution  rightly  interpreted 
such  a  poll  tax  Is  Just  as  constitutional  as 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  The  Supreme  Court 
so  held  In  the  fJ'-rfd/otr  and  Butler  Case, 
and  Congress  and  the  States  agreed  when 
they  adopted  the  Twenty-Pourth  Amend- 
ment Justices  Black.  Harlan,  and  Stewart  ex- 
pressed views  to  this  effect  In  their  dissents 
in  the  Ha'per  Case. 

When  one  analyzes  the  majority  opinion 
In  the  Harpe'  Case,  he  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  Its  writer.  Justice  Douglas 
'osed  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  without 
constitutional  or  intellectual  Justification  to 
invalidate  the  Virginia  poll  tax  simply  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  Justices  did  not  per- 
sonally approve  of  Virginia's  action  In  re- 
quiring a  citizen  1 1  pay  $1  30  a  year— his 
earnings  at  the  minimum  wage  for  72  min- 
utes—  to  the  State  which  educates  his  chil- 
dren and  secures  due  process  of  law  to  him 
for  the  privilege  of  voting  In  elections  held 
by  It. 

Justice  Douglas  came  very  close  to  making 
a  candid  admission  to  this  effect  He  gives  no 
reason  of  substance  to  justify  the  decision 
of  the  majority  beyond  this  bare  declaration 
"Notions  of  what  constitutes  equal  treat- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  do  change  " 

What  this  statement  means  In  plain  Ene- 
llsh  Is  merely  this  When  the  "notions"  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  change,  the  mean- 
ing of  constitutional  provisions  change  ac- 
cordingly. 

If  this  theory  becomes  the  norm  of  the 
Judlclarv  In  the  United  States  .government 
by  laws  will  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo 
In  our  land,  and  .Americans  will  be  ruled  bv 
the  nebulous  notions  of  Judges,  which  the 
dictionary  s.ays  are  "more  or  less  general 
vague,  or  Imperfect  conceptions  or  Ideas  ' 

My  view  finds  corroboration  In  the  writ- 
ing of  one  of  .America's  wisest  Judges  of  all 
time,  Benjamin  N  Cardoso,  who  affirmed  th^t 
If  Judges  substitute  their  notions  for  law, 
their  action  "might  result  In  a  benevolent 
despotism  If  the  Judges  are  benevolent  men" 
but  that  "It  wotild  put  an  end  to  the  reign 
of  law." 

.As  I  close  this  Law  Day  meditation  I  make 
a  prayer  May  citizens,  lawyers,  and  Judges 
consecrate  themselves  anew  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  government  of  laws  This  Is  a 
task  of  supreme  moment,  for  If  our  govern- 
ment of  Irtws  perishes   liberty  perishes 


A  DOWN-TO-EARTH  APPRO.ACH  TO 
TRANSPORTATION— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  HARRISON  A   WILLIAMS 

Mr     MONDAI E     Mr.    President,    the 
dl.stinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


TMr.  Williams]  recently  delivered  In 
Chicaro  an  address  which  provided  some 
iniormative  insights  into  the  immediate, 
dovn-to-earth  problems  of  surface 
transportation  It  seems  ironic  that  in 
traveling  t>etween  eastern  cities  we  now 
must  spend  the  majority  of  our  travel 
time  on  the  ground  getting'  to  and  from 
the  airports.  Senator  Williams  high- 
lights this  predicament. 

Mr  President,  the  cost  of  the  badly 
needed  improvements  is  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  SST  or  Apollo  appro- 
priatioits.  yet  the  need  for  them  is  at 
least  as  great.  I  commend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  for  his  thought- 
provoking  livslghts  and  constructive  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
cent speech  be  entered  In  the  Record  In 
Its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Down-to-Earth  Appioach  to 

Transportation 

1  .\ddres8  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wn.LlAMs. 

JR  ,   May  7,   1967,   Chicago,   III  ) 

I'd  like  to  Ulk  a  Uttle  bit  today  about 
what  I  choose  to  call  the  "sky  Is  the  limit" 
approach  to  transportation  and  how  it  has 
derailed  a  "down  to  earth"  approach  to  our 
very  real  and  very  serious  problems. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  define  my  terms. 
When  I  speak  of  the  "sky  Is  the  limit"  ap- 
proach I  mean  the  thinking  which  seems  to 
say  that  if  its  airborne,  there  virtually  Is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  money  which  can  and 
should  be  spent  on  It. 

When  I  speak  of  the  "down  to  earth"  ap- 
proach, I  mean  taking  advantage  of  the  net- 
work of  raUroad  Unes  which  already  exists 
to  build  Intra-metropolltan  transit  systems 
and  high  speed  Inter-clty  systems. 

The  most  recent  "sky  Is  the  limit"  venture 
w.is  announced  Just  last  weekend.  President 
Johns.5n  gave  the  go-ahead  for  development 
of  an  1800-mlle-an-hour,  300-pas»enger  Jet- 
liner It  Is  estimated  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  Invest  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  this  project  In  the  next  four  years. 

What  will  we  have  when  we  are  done?  Two 
prototype  new  airplanes. 

Of  course,  that  Is  only  one  example  of  how 
the  Federal  Government  subsidizes  the  air. 
craft  and  airline  Industry.  I  could  cite  many 
more  .  .  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
in  airport  construction  .  .  mall  contracts 
which  are  a  substantial  subsidy  .  .  .  and.  of 
L-ourse.  the  enormous  sums  which  the  De- 
fense Department  pours  Into  research  and 
development  of  military  aircraft. 

VWiat  Is  the  basis  for  these  expenditures' 
What  Is  the  Justification?  Simply  this:  That 
It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  develop  air 
transf)ort 

What  have  these  expenditures  brought  us'' 
\  marvelous  network  of  air  transport — which 
Is  remarkably  fast  and  efficient  from  takeoff 
to  touchdown. 

It  has  also  made  It  po.sslble  to  go  from 
downtown  Chicago  to  downtown  .St.  Louis  In 
three  hours — two  of  which  are  spent  on  the 
ground 

It  has  made  It  possible  to  eo  from  mld- 
towu  NevV  York  to  downtown  Wa.'^hmgton  In 
two  hours-  -an  hour  and  l,";  minutes  of  That 
time  on  the  ground — unless  you  land  at 
Dulles  Airport.  Instead  of  National.  In  which 
case  voii  can  add  another  half  hour  of  ground 
travel  time. 

Mn.st  grotesque  of  all,  it  has  caused  the 
Port  of  New  Tork  Authority  to  call  for  con- 
struction of  a  fourth  jetport  in  the  densely 
populated  suburban  area  of  Northern  New 
Jersey  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars  and  Incalculable  dajnage  to  the  peace 
and    tranquility   of    thousands    upon    thou- 


sands o;  fani.lles  who  moved  to  the  suburbs 
to  esc.ipe  exiictly  ih.s  sort  of  thing. 

And.  It  IS  to  be  noted  In  passing,  we  have 
as  another  example  ol  "the  sky  is  tne  limit" 
thinking,  the  five  oiUion  dohars  a  ye.ir  we 
pay  as  our  eni.-v  lee  in  the  r.ice  to  tne  moon. 

Let  me  interject  at  this  point  that  I  think 
It  IS  fine  to  be  able  to  fly  from  New  York  to 
Washington  m  45  minutes.  It  happens  that  I 
use  that  service  frequently  and  And  it  very 
convenient  I  think  the  Port  of  New  York 
.Authority  Is  a  wonderful  efficient  or- 
ganization which  knows  how  to  make  a  profit 
as  well  or  better  than  any  of  our  major  cor- 
porations— although  that  wasn't  what  It  was 
established  for. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  shovild  not 
develop  air  transportation  to  its  maximum 
potential  Including  the  development  of  a 
practical  supersonic  transport.  But.  If  some 
of  these  billions  that  have  been  sent  into 
orbit  had.  instead,  been  used  to  conserve 
and  improve  existing  rail  facilities,  I  think 
we  would  be  moving  more  p)eoplc  more  effi- 
ciently at  less  cost. 

We  might,  for  Instance, 'already  have  In 
operation  the  Northeast  Corridor  rail  serv- 
ice which  we  anticipate  will  cut  the  time 
between  midtown  New  York  and  downtown 
Washington  to  two  or  two-and-a-half 
hours — without  ripping  ten  thousand  acres 
out  of  suburl>an  New  Jersey  for  a  new  Jetport. 

We  might,  for  instance,  have  a  high-speed 
service  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  which. 
It  Is  estimated,  would  cut  the  time  between 
the  business  districts  of  the  two  cities  to 
three  hours. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  than  the 
inter-clty  service-  after  all,  the  airplanes 
are  filling  the  gap  which  Is  being  created  by 
the  erotion  of  long-haul  railroad  passenger 
servlce--ls  service  within  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Here  is  where  the  deterioration  has  been 
most  marked  Here  is  where  the  need  is 
greatest  Here  is  where  the  failure  In  federal 
leadership  is  mast  visible.  And  here  Is  where, 
as  h,is  been  demonstrated  In  Chicago  and 
Phlladelp.hla.  the  potential  is  greatest. 

The  Chlc:igo  and  Northwestern  story 
doesn't  need  repeating  In  any  detail  before 
this  audience  It  Is  a  classic  example.  A 
decade  ago  its  equipment  w.is  old  and  worn 
out;  It  W.HS  losing  passengers  and  running  In 
the  red 

With  the  delivery  of  16  new  cars  this  Fall, 
the  line  will  hrivc  a  fleet  of  '247  bl-level  com- 
mu*er  coaches.  Terminal  and  other  pas- 
senger facilities  have  been  completely  refur- 
bished It  Is  operating  more  and  faster  trains 
Since  1961.  the  number  of  dally  riders  has 
nearly  doubled.  .And  the  company  Is  making 
money. 

That  Is  one  railroad  What  can  be  done 
with  an  entire  regional  network  of  commuter 
lines  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Transportation  Au- 
thority—SEPTA. 

The  revltalizatlon  of  commuter  railroad 
service  In  Philadelphia  began  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  In  1958  and  was  put  on  a  firm, 
permanent  basis  In  1963.  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  SEPTA.  Six  different  com- 
muter lines  have  spruced  up  their  equip- 
ment,  added   trains   and   cut   fares. 

This  has  required  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion of  public  funds. 

It  has  resulted  In  Increased  use  of  these 
commuter  lines  ranging  up  to  300  per  cent 
over  a  six-year  period.  It  has  also  helped 
to  prevent  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area  from  strangling  In  traffic.  And  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  one  of  the  lines  In- 
^olved.  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  It  hopeful 
that  the  Increasing  use  of  the  commuter 
Unes.  and  operating  economies  effected  with 
new  equipment,  may  eventually  eliminate 
the  need  for  a  subsidy. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  yearly  sub- 
sidy wouldn't  pay  for  the  landing  gear  on 
that  billion  dollar  brace  of  airplanes. 


The  success  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad  was  accomplished  without 
one  cent  of  public  money.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  don't  see  much  prospect  of  this 
happening  elsewhere  around   the  country. 

But  I  think  the  prospects  are  excellent 
that,  with  a  contribution  from  the  federal 
government,  we  can  revive  the  commuter 
railroads  in  many  metropolitan  areas.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  do  not  revive  the  com- 
muter railroads,  the  physical  and  financial 
impact  of  road-building  programs  on  our 
cities  and  suburbs  is  going  to  be  so  stag- 
gering as  to  be  almost  inconceivable. 

Look  at  Just  two  examples  of  what  has 
already  happened: 

Boston  recently  had  a  five-hour  tr.iffic  Jam 
Three-quarters  of  the  real  estate  in  the  City 
of  Lo6  Angeles  is  devoted  to  automobiles, 
principally  in  the  form  of  roads. 

To  revive  the  commuter  railroads  will  re- 
quire imaginative  and  determined  leadership. 
And  it  will  require  money. 

Some  of  the  leadership  and  some  of  the 
money,  I  am  convinced,  must  come  from  the 
federal  government. 

We  made  a  start  on  providing  the  money 
with  the  passage  in  1961  of  the  mass  transit 
demonstration  program  and  in  1964  of  the 
mass  transit  capital  grant  program.  These 
programs  have  worked  well.  But  they  are 
not  going  to  be  enough. 

Even  while  taking  advantage  of  this  capi- 
tal grant  program,  commuter  lines  are  going 
into  bankruptcy  because  of  the  continuing 
losses  on  their  passenger  operations. 

I  have  Introduced  what  I  call  a  "Commuter 
Service"  bill.  Very  simply,  It  would  authorize 
the  federal  grovemment  to  pay  up  to  two- 
thlrds  of  out-of-pocket  operating  losses  at- 
tributed to  commuter  serrice. 

This  would  not  be  a  permanent  subsidy. 
It  would  not  be  given  directly  to  the  com- 
pany operating  the  commuter  line.  And  it 
would  not  be  dealt  out  to  Just  anyone  with 
his  hand  out. 

To  qualify  for  this  payment,  the  commuter 
line  would  have  to  submit  a  plan  showing 
how  it  could  and  would  put  its  service  on  a 
break-even  basis  within  10  years.  The  plan 
would  have  to  detail  the  improvements  in 
equipment  and  service  which  would  be  un- 
dertaken in  order  to  attract  more  fare-pxaylng 
passengers  and  cut  costs  to  accomplish  this. 

The  payments  would  be  made  to  a  public 
authority  which  would  administer  the  money 
and  supervise  the  implementation  of  the  plan 
for  putting  the  service  on  a  break-even  basis. 

In  operation,  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
would  spur  the  establishment  of  transporta- 
tion authorities  such  as  SEPTA  and  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  lYansportatlon  Authority, 
which  are  charged  with  looking  at  the  tran- 
sit needs  of  entire  metropolitan  areas. 

It  would  give  railroad  managements  which 
have  thrown  up  their  hands  in  despair  a  new- 
interest  In  making  the  commuter  business 

pay- 
It  would  bring  forth  leaders,  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  railroad  Industry  who 
would  supply  the  Imagination  and  drive  re- 
quired to  get  people  off  the  highways  and 
into  raUroad  cars. 

I  believe  it  would  enable  us  to  breathe  new 
life  Into  sick  and  dying  commuter  railroads. 
And  the  whole  10-year  program  wouldn't 
cost  as  much  as  those  two  airplanes. 

Having  delivered  what  may  seem  to  some  a 
tirade  against  the  development  of  a  Super- 
sonic Transport,  let  me  sum  up. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  development  of 
this  airplane.  I  am  saying  that  our  sense  of 
value  is  warped  and  our  allocation  of  money 
is  off  kilter. 

If  we  can  afford  more  than  u  billion  dollars 
to  find  a  way  to  move  a  relatively  few  people 
long  distances  quickly  and  in  comfort,  we 
should  be  able  to  afford  the  $750  million  the 
Commuter  Service  Bill  would  cost  to  move 
a  great  many  people  relatively  short  distances 
quickly  and  in  comfort. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  DEBATE  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  14,  suggested 
possible  guidelines  and  groimd  rules  for 
the  national  debate  on  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Grat  Is  THE  Color  or  the  Cojcplex  Tnt-TH — 

GrlDELINES    FOR     DEBATE    ON     VIETNAM 

(By  McGeorge  Bundy) 

(Note. — The  following  is  excerpted  from  a 
talk  to  the  Cosmos  Club  last  week  by  the 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  a  former 
White  House  aide,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
roles  of  politicians,  professors  and  commu- 
nicators In  the  Vietnam  debate.) 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
great  debate  over  Vietnam,  which  will  clear- 
ly continue  among  us  as  long  as  the  struggle 
itself.  We  have  come  two  years  from  Plelku 
and  Baltimore.  Indeed,  it  seems  much  more 
likely  than  not  that  there  will  be  no  effective 
truce  and  not  even  any  real  negotiations  In 
the  18  months  that  remain  before  our  own 
next  national  election.  It  is  hard  not  to  share 
the  view  that  their  own  past  experience  and 
their  present  assessment  of  the  American 
scene  must  combine  to  persuade  the  men  in 
Hanoi  that  they  should  keep  going,  at  all 
costs,  untU  they  see  what  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  like  in  1969. 

As  we  gird  ourselves  for  another  18  months 
at  least,  we  have  reason  to  consider  the  qual- 
ity and  the  shape  of  the  national  debate. 
There  are  hard  months  ahead  at  best,  but 
they  may  be  somewhat  less  difficult  and  de- 
structive for  all  of  us  If  there  can  be  some 
agreement  on  some  ground  rules. 

I  recognize  that  no  one  has  appointed  me 
field  judge  in  these  matters,  and  I  have  my 
own  well-developed  beliefs  about  the  war, 
but  BtUl  It  may  help  us  to  have  a  look  at 
some  possible  guidelines. 

RIGHT    OF    DISSENT 

First  (and  most  obviously),  the  rights  of 
all  must  be  recp::t;d.  The  right  of  dissent 
is  fundamental.  It  Includes  the  right  to  dis- 
sent even  at  the  cost  of  misunderstanding 
and  111  feeling.  It  emphatically  Includes  the 
right  of  a  man  who  is  a  leader  In  one  field 
to  express  his  views  In  another. 

Dr.  King,  for  example,  has  every  right  to 
a  public  view  on  the  war,  and  if  he  had 
roundly  endorsed  it  I  doubt  if  anyone  would 
have  raised  the  question  against  him. 

( Some  of  his  arguments  seem  to  me  greatly 
overstated,  and  for  myself  I  wholly  reject  the 
contention  that  the  war  is  now  a  major  block 
to  the  progress  of  Negroes;  but  we  are  talking 
here  about  rights,  and  Dr.  King's  right  to 
state  his  own  strong  views  seems  to  me 
beyond  discussion. » 

There  Is  a  parallel  right  of  reply,  and  there 
are  also  other  rights  of  citizens  which  dis- 
senters are  bound  to  respect.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  speak  one's  mind  and  quite  another  to 
prevent  the  speech  of  others,  X  have  the  im- 
pression that  these  rules  are  better  under- 
stood in  the  press  and  among  politicians  than 
they  are  in  some  of  our  academies.  It  is 
therefore  a  special  service  when  these  recip- 
rocal requirements  of  freedom  are  empha- 
sized— as  they  often  have  been  in  these  re- 
cent months — by  those  who  align  themselves, 
on  the  merits,  among  the  dissenters. 

trNDKUSTAND   THE    TOITNG 

My  second  rule  Is  less  obvious  but  almost 
equally  important  over  the  long  run.  It  is 
that  the  old  owe  understanding  to  the 
3roung.  When  feelings  become  Intense — as 
they  often  must  in  war  and  debates  on  war — 
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A  special  requirement  of  sympathy  mid  for- 
bearance falls  on  the  older  generation. 

This  rule  first  came  home  to  me  at  a  time 
when  I  was  young  and  the  debate  waa  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  isolation  and  Inter- 
vention By  and  large,  the  most  intelligent 
and  articulate  of  my  friends  and  contempo- 
raries were  istjlatlonlsts  I  '-hought  they  were 
wr^jng  But  I  nUo  tiiought  they  met  A.th 
little  hum.in  sympathy  from  older  men  who 
disagreed. 

For  reasons  that  are  as  powerful  as  they 
are  sensitive,  young  men  and  women  fee!  an 
almost  pre-emptive  concern  with  the  privacy 
and  the  Indepe.-idence  of  their  judgments  on 
matters  of  war  and  peace  Their  lives  and 
futures  are  niaie  open  and  more  Immediately 
vulnerable,  their  sense  uf  distance  from 
those  who  seem  to  decide  is  wider,  their  sense 
of  outrage  at  all  destruction  less  tempered 
by  the  hard  experience  of  the  dally  necessity 
to  settle  for  the  lesser  evil 

We  do  not  hfive  to  agree  with  them  but 
we  do  need  to  try  to  understand  I  must  add 
that  a  parallel  obligation  of  understanding 
from  old  to  young  exists  also  from  older 
dissenters  among  us  to  the  younger  men 
whose  courage  serves  us  all  In  South  Viet- 
nam today  The  frustration  and  anger  of 
these  young  men,  as  and  when  It  appears, 
may  well  be  felt  fur  over  on  the  side  of  more 
and  greater  force  If  they  In  turn  are  to  un- 
derstand and  t.  •  accept  a  course  that  Is  slow- 
er and  more  restrained,  they  will  need  the 
kind  of  understanding  and  respect  for  their 
eflforte  that  the  young  dissenters  on  the  other 
aide  can  claim  for  their  most  honorable 
doubts. 

The  prop>er  home  of  understanding  be- 
tween young  and  old  should  be  the  univer- 
sity And  even  In  this  time  of  campus  tur- 
moil. 1  think  we  can  rightly  assign  this  task 
to  the  universities  first  of  all 

Yet  the  forbearance  of  politicians  Is  a  great 
force  for  civic  peace  In  Its  own  right,  and 
one  may  plead  a  little  with  communicators 
too  for  underst.indlng  here  The  young  are 
not  to  be  Judged  by  their  most  violent  repre- 
sentatives, and  thfse  who  control  the  access 
to  the  headline  ^ind  the  screen  have  much 
to  answer  for  If  they  appear  to  reward  wlld- 
nesfl  In  the  v  "ini;  as  they  once  appeared  to 
reward  the  wtldneas  of  McCarthy 

TH«  TKUTH  IS  ORAY 

My  third  rule  may  be  the  hardest  of  all 
It  Is  that  gray  is  the  color  of  truth  If  one 
word  more  than  another  is  fitting  to  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  "complex  The  origins  of  the 
struggle.  Its  current  shape,  the  Implications 
of  alternative  courses,  the  relation  of  one 
act  to  another  the  influence  of  time  and 
space — not  one  of  these  is  simple 

And  yet  the  pressures  for  simplification  are 
overwhelming  This  is  always  the  c;ise  when 
a  political  campaign  is  In  the  making  The 
pressures  are  heaviest  on  those  who  have  or 
seek  polltlca:  responsibility  The  politician 
may  recognize  comp".exltv  well  enovigh — and 
perhaps  better  than  the  next  man;  but  he 
19  under  insistent  public  pressure  to  take  a 
stand. 

In  recent  months,  this  pressure  has  fallen 
most  cruelly  on  those  who  may  becme  can- 
didates. In  other  times  In  recent  years.  It 
has  pressed  with  particular  force  upon  those 
already  holdins'  office  It  will  bear  down  upon 
both  groups   is  the  months  go  by 

In  this  situation  one  may  ask  for  special 
attention  to  the  gr.iyr:ess  of  truth  from 
scholars  and  from,  commentators  Their  feel- 
ings may  be  deeply  er.i;aged  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  unlike  the  politician,  it  Is  not 
their  calling  t4->  fight  for  life  and  death  In  a 
contest  for  votes  It  is  their  calling  to  get 
things  straight  and  to  state  them  Just  as 
clearly  and  as  fairly  as  they  can. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  record  of  recent 
months  that  there  Is  a  pressure  towa.-d  po- 
larization among  men  of  good  will  both  In 
the  world  of  communication  and  In  the 
world  of  the  professors   Those  who  are  most 


worthy  of  their  calling  will  be  most  wary  of 
such  pressure 

THE    PaiSENT    IS    P.MUMOtTNT 

My  fourth  rule  Is  a  practical  counsel  as 
well  as  a  lest  for  use  on  the  arguments  of 
others  We  must  start  from  where  we  are. 
The  choices  before  our  nation  are  not  what 
they  were  at  any  earlier  pwlnt  We  ore  not 
now  In  1954  or  1956  or  1961  or  even  1964 
There  Is  much  to  be  learned  from  thoee  ear- 
lier years  but  there  Is  no  return  to  them.  The 
real  center  <Tf  debate  must  be  on  the  present 
and  on  the  future,  and  this  rule  applies  to 
all  three  groups — but  I  think  with  a  special 
force  to  politicians 

EXAMINE    THE    CONSEQUKNCTS 

The  fifth  rule  grows  from  the  fourtli 
Choices  have  consequences,  and  a  man  must 
examine  the  consequences  of  what  he  favors 
as  well  as  those  of  what  he  Is  against.  Ttxl: 
rule,  again,  should  apply  primarily  to  poli- 
ticians, but  I  would  suggest  a  watchful  role 
for  communicators  and  professors  as  well.  In 
all  really  hard  situations — and  Vietnam  Is 
surely  one  of  them — no  choice  of  action  will 
seem  easy  or  pleasant:  all  will  have  painful 
consequences. 

In  such  cases  there  is  a  heavy  temptation 
to  focus  attention  upon  the  painful  results 
of  what  the  other  man  Is  do?hg  or  proposing 
to  do.  and  to  glide  past  the  difficulties  In 
the  option  one  prefers.  We  have  all  seen  this 
happen  in  the  years  behind  us.  We  shall 
do  well  to  be  watchful  against  It  In  the 
months  ahead. 

The  danger.  In  my  Judgment,  can  be  found 
in  all  schiX)ls  of  thought.  Among  those  who 
would  use  much  more  force,  there  is  a  most 
dangerous  tendency  to  neglect  the  risks  of 
wider  conflict.  Among  those  who  believe  in 
a  considerable  reduction  of  our  current  levels 
of  effort,  there  Is  a  similar  disposition  to 
tie  blind  to  the  encouragement  that  such  a 
course  might  give  the  enemy 

I  have  always  thought,  for  example,  that 
the  advocates  of  the  enclave  gave  only  the 
most  fragmentary  attention  to  the  real  con- 
sequences of  their  propos.il.  I  believe  they 
have  bit  on  a  sure-tire  way  to  lose  first  the 
countryside  and  then  the  country,  and  If 
I  am  unfair  to  them  It  Is  only  because  they 
theniselves  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
tell  Just  how  they  would  apply  their  notion 
on  the  ground 

POINTS    or    ACKEEMENT 

My  sixth  rule  rxins  against  our  whole  con- 
cept of  debating,  and  so  much  the  worse  for 
debating.  The  points  of  agreement  are  worth 
attention  too  For  most  of  us.  however 
strong  our  feelings,  there  Is  a  lot  more  com- 
mon ground  on  Vietnam  than  the  tone  of 
the  debate  suggests 

At  the  extremes,  of  course,  there  are  men 
who  could  not  agree  with  each  other  on 
anything.  Btit  in  the  arena  of  general  public 
discussion — where  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  us 
would   find   ourselves — the  case   is   different 

I  think,  for  example,  that  the  margin  of 
difference  between  the  public  positions  of 
Sen  Robert  Kennedy  and  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in.iy  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  all  that  matters  on  Vietnam  It  is  an  Im- 
portant 10  per  cent,  of  course,  but  It  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  matter, 

I  have  friends  among  the  dissenters  whose 
statements  of  our  necessary  objectives  in 
Vietnam  do  not  differ  at  all  from  my  own 
Differences  among  means  and  differences  of 
diplomatic  timing.  I  deeply  believe,  are  often 
smaller  than  they  seem  In  the  heat  of  Im- 
mediate argument  I  for  one  accept  the  view 
of  the  most  prominent  dissenters  that  they 
intend  no  hasty  puUout  from  Vietnam  and 
that  they  will  accept  no  settlement  that 
gives  that  country  to  the  Communists  by 
force 

I  think  they  are  sometimes  overoptlmlstlc 
about  the  value  of  particular  diplomatic 
proposals  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  suppose 
me  to  t>e  rigid  In  such  skepticism    There  Is 


another  difference  on  the  value  and  danger 
and  the  c<i6t  of  different  levels  of  bombing 
In  the  North.  But  this  difference,  too.  Im- 
portant as  It  is.  Is  not  at  the  very  center 
of  the  meaning  of  Vletn;im 

If  the  efforts  to  establish  .ueas  of  agree- 
ment were  half  as  Intense  among  all  parties 
as  the  Intention  to  find  differences,  we  should 
understand  each  other  better  and  the  day  of 
success  would  be  brought  closer. 

WE    don't    SPE.\K    KOR    HANOI 

My  seventh  rule  takes  us  to  the  question 

of  the  real  prc-spvct  <if  negotiation  and  set- 
tlement. It  is  sunply  that  no  one  of  us  speaks 
for  Hanoi  This  reminder  I  offer  with  even- 
handedne«s  to  doves  and  hawks  alike. 

Thoee  who  tell  us  that  certain  kinds  of 
pressure  will  bring  the  enemy  to  the  table 
ux>  easily  assume  that  the  men  In  Hanoi 
think  just  like  them— and  the  same  is  true 
of  thijse  who  propose  their  own  terms  for 
reasonable  settlement  Their  tacit  assump- 
tion Is  that  what  seems  reasonable  to  them 
win  be  reasonable  also  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  leaders  in  North  Vietnam  are  not 
Western  professional  military  men  and  they 
are  not  dlstlnguLshed  Senators  either.  They 
are  guerrilla  fighters  and  dedicated  Commu- 
nists who  believe  that  they  ran  overcome 
the  weapons  of  strategic  bombardment  and 
who  have  no  Interest  In  the  peaceful  accom- 
modations of  liberal  democracy. 

So  nothing  could  be  more  futile  than  to 
play  games  with  ourselves  by  offering  either 
the  stick  or  the  carrot  which  is  shaped  to 
our  own  preferences  and  not  theirs. 

BOTH    VIETN.AMS    LISTEN 

The  eighth  rule  Is  painful  to  those  who 
believe  In  debate,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  forget  It  Hanoi  and  Saigon  are  both 
listening  It  does  no  good  t-o  pretend  that 
our  arguments  do  not  affect  the  decisions  of 
others  beyond  our  shores.  They  do  That  Is 
no  reason  for  the  end  of  debate,  and  the 
right  of  free  comment  should  not  be  con- 
fined by  this  concern.  Yet  those  who  exercise 
this  right  are  fooling  themselves  if  they  sup- 
poee  that  what  they  say  has  no  consequences 
abroad. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  my  friend  Arthur 
Schleslnger  has  so  low  an  opinion  of  his  own 
importance  as  to  think  that  hLs  words  are  not 
weighed  in  Hanoi  by  decision  makers  And  In 
different  ways  on  different  wave-lengths  at- 
tention Is  tuned  to  otir  words  In  the  South  as 
well. 

It  Is  therefore  helpful  If  Uiose  who  support 
our  policy  can  consistently  emphasize  the 
need  for  parallel  action  in  the  South,  while 
those  who  criticize  It  can  help  a  lot  by  re- 
minding the  listeners  In  the  North  of  the  fact. 
If  they  think  It  a  fact,  as  I  do.  that  there  Is 
Just  no  prospect  of  success  for  Communists 
by  force  In  South  Vietnam,  whatever  Is  said 
and  done  in  American  debates  and  elections. 

ONLY    ONE    PRESIDENT 

My  ninth  rule  I  will  assert  wlt^^ut  proof. 
because  I  am  too  close  to  it.  It  Is  that  we  can 
have  only  one  Preeident  at  a  time  If  yo  i  ac- 
cept this  rule,  it  applies  to  questions  of  dip- 
lomatic negotiation,  of  command  decision 
and  of  national  political  leadership  It  con- 
fers no  immunity  from  criticism  and  no  re- 
quirement of  support.  Yet  It  does  set  the 
President  apart — in  our  Interest,  not  his  own. 

WE    NEED    EACH    OTHEB 

My  tenth  and  final  rule  grows  from  the 
f.ict  that  all  great  debates  come  to  an  end, 
while  the  United  States  of  America  goes  on: 
We  shall  all  need  each  other  again.  The  pas- 
sions of  political  commitment  can  run  strong 
In  the  most  placid  of  seasons.  They  h.tve  a 
special  heat  m  time  of  war.  and  a  special 
ferocity  when  the  value  and  meaning  of  that 
war  are  under  question  But  they  are  only 
partial  passions 

Wars  end  and  the  passions  fade.  And  the 
work  of  the  Nation  goes  on  again  both  Inside 
our  border  and  around  the  world.  Indeed.  In 


this  strange  contest,  this  work  goes  forward 
even  while  the  war  Is  at  its  height. 

Di>es  it  not  follow  that  our  war  of  words 
should  have  its  limits  too?  It  Is  not  the 
.American  tradition  that  dissent,  dispute,  de- 
bate and  defiance  are  ends  In  themselves. 
Human  sjinpathy  acroes  political  difference, 
magnanimity  In  the  face  of  division  and 
temperance  In  assessment  and  calmness  In 
conviction — these  moderating  qualities  can 
help  us  In  our  necessary  battles  and  beyond 
them. 

OEO  GRANTS  FUNDS  TO  SWAPCA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  recently 
funded  an  Innovative  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  the  Southwest  Alabama  Farm- 
ers Cooperative  Association — SWAPCA — 
which  encompasses  many  of  the  poor 
rural  farmers  in  a  10-county  area. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  much  of 
the  nearly  $400,000  grant  will  be  used  to 
employ  agricultural,  marketing,  and  bus- 
iness specialists  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  make  certain  that  sound 
management  exists  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. Should  this  experimental  project, 
which  aims  to  involve  the  rural  poor  in 
solving  their  own  local  problems,  guided 
by  specialized  experts,  be  successful,  it 
could  well  prove  to  be  a  useful  model 
for  reducing  the  migration  of  the  rural 
poor  into  slum-infested  sections  of  major 
cities. 

In  view  of  Ihe  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
press  release  describing  this  grant  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Farm  Coopfrative  Grant  to  10  Alabama 
Counties 

The  Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity  today 
announced  a  comprehensive  demonstration 
grant  of  $399,967  to  the  Southwest  Alabama 
Farmers  Cooperative  Association  (SWAPCA), 
a  10-county  cooperative  in  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  depressed  rtiral  areas. 

The  grant  Is  designed  to  test  ways  by 
which  poor  farmers  can  significantly  raise 
their  income,  become  self-sufficient  and  de- 
velop farm-related  programs. 

The  Cooperative  originally  requested  $503,- 
460,  but  it  was  determined  by  OEO  that  a 
lesser  amount  would  be  adequate  to  suc- 
cessfully Implement  the  proposed  program. 
The  project  has  been  endorsed  as  economi- 
cally feasible  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Economic  Development  Agency, 
both  of  whom  will  provide  expert  assistance 
to  the  Cooperative.  Both  agencies  have 
ai^reed  that  SWAFCA  is  an  Innovative  dem- 
onstration program  which  will  not  in  any 
way  duplicate  existing  services  and  programs. 

The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Association  cooperative  will  Initially  in- 
clude 800  farm  families  In  10  Blackbelt 
counties  of  Alabama.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  co-op's  membership  will  expand  to  1,- 
500  families  during  the  first  year  of  pro- 
duction. Membership  Is  open  to  all  low- 
Income  farmers  in  the  lO-county  area.  Nine 
of  these  counties  are  among  the  poorest  In 
the  country  Most  of  the  farm  families  In- 
volved earn  less  than  $1,000  per  year. 

Because  of  mechanization,  reduced  cotton 
allotments,  falling  farm  prices,  and  other 
factors,  more  than  300  former  local  farmers 
have  been  Identified  by  SWAFCA  as  ready  to 
leave  the  land.  Without  alternatives,  these 
farmers  and  their  families,  and  many  others 
win  also  find  It  necessary  to  relocate  Into 
cities,  thus  repeating  the  pattern  of  migra- 
tion to  city  Blums  that  has  continued  over 
recent  years 


The  grant  announced  today  alms  at  re- 
versing this  trend,  to  better  the  plight  of 
these  fsurmers  with  a  self-help  program  of 
economic  development,  crop  and  livestock 
diversification,  and  experimentation  with 
higher  profit  and  yield  farming. 

The  project  will  test  new  concepts  In 
OEO'a  programs  of  assistance  to  low-income 
farm  famUles  In  the  Southern  blackbelt. 
There  Is  no  equivalent  In  the  existing  OEO 
programs  In  the  area.  A  large  part  of  the 
grant  will  be  allocated  for  agricultural,  mar- 
keting and  business  specialists  to  provide 
necessary  technical  assistance,  and  Insure 
sound  mantigement  practices. 

The  first  crops  that  will  be  marketed 
through  the  co-op  will  be  okra,  peas,  cu- 
cumbers and  com.  Additional  crops  and 
farm  products  are  to  be  added  In  the  fall 
season  and  during  the  next  year.  A  special 
feature  of  this  grant  Is  a  provision  for  a 
"loan  Insurance"  fund  which  will  enable  the 
cooperative  to  provide  sectu-lty  for  loans  from 
private  sources  for  basic  farm  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Questions  raised  concerning  the  SWAFCA 
proposal  have  been  answered  by  a  thorough 
investigation  and  re-evaluatlon  by  OEO  in 
consultation  with  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  examination  showed  that  the  program  Is 
structurally  and  economically  sound,  that 
SWAPCA's  Board  has  been  democratically 
elected  by  its  member  farmers,  and  that  the 
potential  staff  members  are  fully  competent. 
As  in  the  original  proposal,  OEO  will  provide 
a  liaison  project  manager  and  on-going  eval- 
uations of  the  project. 

Joseph  Johnson,  of  Dallas  County,  is  Presi- 
dent of  SWAFCA.  Calvin  S.  Orsborn,  a  busi- 
ness man  in  Selma,  has  been  named  as  Co-op 
(business)  Manager,  SWAFCA  will  employ  a 
comptroller  and  an  accountant.  Additionally, 
periodic  audits  will  be  performed  by  an  In- 
dependent firm.  OEO  must  approve  the 
Co-op's  appointment  of  aU  key  personnel. 

Among  those  supporting  the  project  are 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.SA.,  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  the  National 
Sharecroppers  Fund,  and  the  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life  Conference.  Dr.  B.  D.  May- 
berry,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
Tuskegee  Institute;  James  Patton,  Past  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Farmers'  Union;  John 
Baker,  Assistant  Secretary,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  Ross  Davis, 
Director  of  the  Economic  Development 
Agency  are  among  those  who  have  reviewed 
the  proposal  and  believe  It  to  be  an  economi- 
cally sound   and    promising   pilot  program. 

SWAPCA  will  operate  in  the  Southwest 
Alabama  counties  of  Dallas,  Lowndes,  Wilcox. 
Perry,  Hale,  Greene,  Monroe,  Marengo,  Choc- 
taw, and  Sumter. 


ANTI-VIETNAM    WAR 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  has  been  assaulted  in  recent 
weeks  by  a  wave  of  anti-American  dem- 
onstrations against  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Agitators  and  demonstrators  have 
taken  to  the  streets  to  march  and  parrot 
leftwing  slogans,  and  in  some  instances 
there  have  been  desecrations  of  the 
American  flag  and  draft-card  burnings. 

Last  week's  edition  of  the  Warner 
Robins  Reporter  contained  an  excellent 
editorial  on  this  shsuneful  conduct  in 
general,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
refusal  of  the  boxer  Cassius  Clay  to  be 
Inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army.  This  article 
raises  the  question  of  whether  Clay  and 
others  like  him  are  fit  to  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
I  personally  do  not  think  that  Clay  is 
any  great  loss  to  our  Army,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  he  is  qualified  to  serve  along- 


side our  patriotic  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  the  editorial  refiects  the  feel- 
ings of  most  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phenomenon    of   Clay    and    Medal,    Brlngs 

Thoughts      or      Shame      for      So-Callqj 

Champ 

The  medal  was  there  on  my  desk.  It  was  a 
familiar  one.  giving  off  a  warm,  yellow  glow 
from  the  gold  of  It  and  the  silhouette  of 
George  Washington  sparkled  with  Its  new- 
ness. 

Only  recently  It  had  been  presented  to  a 
young  Warner  Robins  man,  half-way  across 
the  world  In  South  Viet  Nam.  Even  as  his 
mother  brought  It  proudly  to  our  offices,  her 
son  lay  in  a  far-away  hospital,  recuperating 
from  the  wounds  which  had  won  him  the 
medal. 

It  was  a  Purple  Heart  and  we  felt  strangely 
humble  even  in  its  presence.  'We  have  seen 
men  earn  them  and  cried  for  them  as  they 
won  them.  They  are  not  come  by  easily. 

They  are  presented  only  after  your  own 
life-blood  has  been  spilled  on  behalf  of  your 
country. 

It  is  a  medal  which  says  for  all  eternity 
that  this  man,  this  hero,  has  stood  firm  be- 
tween America  and  her  enemies  during  a 
time  of  confUct,  and  that  those  enemies  have 
wounded  him. 

And  that  medal  lay  on  the  desk,  glinting 
In  the  afternoon  sun,  which  streamed 
through  a  nearby  window. 

We  glanced  toward  the  comer  of  the  desk 
and  there  lay  the  afternoon's  newspaper, 
with  a  picture,  face  up,  of  one  Casslus  Clay, 
so-called  heavyweight  boxing  champion  of 
the  world. 

Suddenly,  it  seemed  the  very  desk  Itself 
had  been  defiled  and  was  not  worthy  of  hold- 
ing that  honored  medal.  We  quickly  gathered 
up  the  newspaper  and  tossed  it  Into  the  near- 
est trash  can. 

But  throwing  away  a  printed  page  cannot 
erase  the  thoughts,  which  all  of  us  must  be 
having  in  these  troubled  times. 

What  kind  of  society  can  produce  these 
two  phenomena  at  one  and  the  same  time? 

On  the  one  hand  Is  the  youngster,  barely 
fresh  from  his  crib,  fighting,  without 
whimpers  or  pleadings,  and  taking  wounds 
on  his  young  body  from  a  relentless  enemy, 
who  would  enslave  us. 

On  the  other,  a  clown,  who  says  he  will  sit 
In  a  jail  cell  before  he  will  take  his  place 
beside  the  youngster. 

And  this  clown  is  a  direct  product  of  the 
free  society  for  which  the  yovmg  man  from 
Warner  Robins  lies  hurt  and  wounded. 

What  a  strange  and  unfathomable  thing  It 
Is. 

This  clown,  by  the  name  of  Clay,  has  be- 
come wealthy  through  his  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  beat  other  men  senseless  with  his 
fists. 

A  member  of  a  minority  In  the  polyglot  of 
groups,  which  make  up  this  America,  he  could 
have  reached  his  present  heights  nowhere 
else  In  the  world. 

By  the  grace  of  God  he  was.  along  with 
the  rest  of  us,  forttinate  enough  to  be  bom 
in  a  land  where  he  could  trxily  "lift  himself 
by  the  boot  straps." 

It  Is  true  that  his  race  has.  in  many  ways, 
been  pworly  used  by  many  of  us,  and  for  that 
we  must  all  bear  the  shame  and  guilt. 

It  Is,  however.  Just  as  true  that  his  race  en- 
joys nowhere  else  on  earth  the  opportunity, 
rights  and  privileges  he  enjoys  here. 

And  for  this  nation,  he  says  he  will  not 
wear  the  uniform  or  fight. 

He  says  it  Is  because  of  his  religion,  which 
Is  supposed  to  be  Mvalim  or  something. 

And  so  he  Joins  the  ranks  of  the  beatniks, 
draft-card  burners,  border-crossers  and  that 
Ilk. 
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While  others,  such  as  ihe  young8i«r  from 
Warner  Robins,  defend  our  ven,-  liberty  m  one 
of  the  mo«t  vicious  wars  of  aJi  history,  they 
hid*  behind  mealy-mouthing  and  excuses 

This  clown's  case  is  now  expected  to  be  in 
the  courU  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years  And 
what  the  flnal  outcome  will  be  is  anybody's 

gue««. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  many  sugges- 
tion* as  to  wh<it  should  be  done  with,  and 
to.  this  •o-called  boxing  champion 

The  moet  often  heard  suggestion  is  that 
"he  should  be  drafted  immediately  and  sent 
Mtraiffht  to  Vtet  Sam  along  wUh  all  those 
ottier  beatniks." 

At  first  blush  this  seems  like  a  reasonable 
punlahment  to  be  desired. 

Thla  writer  learned  the  other  afternoon. 
however,  that  this  Is  not  the  answer 

The  uniform  of  the  various  armed  forces 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  Is  a  beau- 
tiful, and   honored,   and   respected   thing 

It  haa  been  worn  proudly  by  such  giants 
among  us  as  Elsenhower.  York,  MacArthur. 
Diamond.  Jones.  Kelly,  Walnrlght  and  Sulli- 
van. Just  to  mention  a  few 

To  put  It  on  the  likes  of  this  clown  would 
only  be  to  soil  and  degrade  it 

Instead,  let  us  do  with  them  as  this  writer 
did  with  the  old  newspaper 

Let  us  consign  them  to  the  trash  can  of  our 
disdain  and  contempt  and  let  honorable  men 
turn  away  when  they  pass  our  way  and  :et 
us  not  look  upon  them,  or  speak  their  names 
ever  again. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  nothing  about  them. 
not  even  their  names  come  in  even  the  re- 
motest proximity  to  those  who  are  now  pro- 
tecting us  with  their  very  lives. 


NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BURDICK  Mr  President,  today 
marks  the  153d  anniversary  of  Norwe- 
gian Independence,  and  It  Is  an  appro- 
priate day  for  Congress  to  recall  the 
many  contributions  of  Norwegian  peo- 
ple and  their  descendants  to  the  world 
and  to  the  United  States 

On  May  17.  1814,  the  Norwegian  peo- 
ple set  sail  on  uncharted  seas  after  a 
long  struggle  for  Independence  The 
strength  which  these  people  have  de- 
veloped from  the4r  land,  their  toil,  and 
their  faith  has  been  transferred  to  the 
United  States  by  the  many  who  have 
made  the  journey  westward  to  the  New 
World  and  the  United  States,  and  by 
their  descendants 

In  the  half  century  preceding  World 
War  II  the  immigration  of  these  fine 
people  to  the  United  States  was  at  its 
peak,  and  those  who  were  arriving  were 
concentrated  In  Dakota  Territory.  Min- 
nesota, and  Wisconsin  In  1910,  the  US 
census  returns  showed  that  Norwegians 
were  the  most  closely  concentrated  na- 
tionality in  the  Union,  and  Norwegian, 
the  language  of  the  smallest  independent 
people  In  EMrope.  ranked  ninth  in  the 
number  of  its  users  in  America 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Churches  were 
rapidly  set  up  in  America.  Norwegians 
took  an  interest  in  .some  other  Protestant 
faiths,  an  interest  which  also  made  Itself 
felt  in  Norway 

Norway  and  the  United  States  share  a 
spirit  of  Independence,  dedication  to 
freedom,  and  a  sense  of  national  respon- 
sibility. The  Norwegian  settlers  who 
t>ought  land  In  the  United  States  under 
the  Homestead  Act  displayed  the  sense 
of  initiative  which  has  made  our  country 
great. 

Today  Norway  and  the  United  Slates 
defend  the  Ideals  of  freedom  In  a  com- 


mon alliance  In  the  thinking  of  Nor- 
wegians, the  idea  of  an  Atlantic  alliance 
dates  back  much  earlier  than  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization in  1949  Our  common  trails  as 
democratic  and  peace-loving  peoples 
made  this  a  natural  idea  as  eariy  as  the 
Second  World  War.  Tr>'gve  Lie.  a  distin- 
guished Norwegian  and  citizen  of  the 
world,  stressed  in  December  1940  that 
"the  Atlantic  does  not  divide  us,  on  the 
contrar>'  it  unites  us."  and  a  year  later 
he  set  his  Atlantic  Alliance  within  the 
framework  of  a  "community  of  nations." 

The  Norwegian  Government  In  exile 
actively  promoted  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Tr>'?ve  Lie  became 
its  first  Secretary  General 

Her  greatest  contribution,  of  course, 
has  come  from  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Immigrants  who  came  to  our 
shores  in  the  past  century  to  carve  a  life 
and  create  a  civilization  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican frontier  The  Norwegian  influence 
has  been  especially  great  in  the  upper 
Midwest  area  of  the  Dakotas.  Minnesota, 
and  Montana  In  this  land  of  temperate 
climate,  rugged  terrain,  and  sparkling 
lakes,  the  Norwegian  immigrant  found 
an  environment  almost  Identical  to  his 
native  land,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  chose  to  settle  here  The  saga  of  that 
historic  era  in  American  history  has  been 
told  lucidly  by  Ole  Rolvaag,  the  father 
of  the  former  Governor  of  Minnesota,  In 
his  book  Giants  of  the  Earth  a:;d  also 
by  Hamlin  Garland  in  his  "A  Son  of  the 
Middle  Border  " 

Both  books  tell  how  the  dauntless  and 
indefatigable  Norwegians  challenged  the 
raw  frontier,  met  it  in  the  crucible  of  the 
prairie  wilderness,  and  tamed  it  to  their 
will  so  that  its  land  now  feeds  half  the 
world  and  its  iron.  coal,  and  timber  pro- 
vide the  energy  for  countless  forms  of 
industry 

Today  Norwegians  have  taken  their 
rightful  place  among  the  melting  pot  of 
•America  and  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Government  from  the  Halls  of 
Congress  to  the  local  city  council,  and 
from  Main  Street  to  Madison  Avenue. 

As  we  celebrate  the  153d  anniversary 
of  Norwegian  independence,  we  salute 
the  Norwegian  people  all  over  the  world 
as  well  qualified  a.«  ever  to  pioneer  stormy 
and  uncharted  seas. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  THE  PRESS, 
DISSENT.  AND  WAR 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  pity  the  President:  despised 
by  the  press  at  home  and  abroad,  his 
honesty  and  integrity  attacked  in  most 
world  capitals,  his  ability  to  find  peace 
ridiculed,  his  direction  of  the  war  severely 
criticized 

The  Pre.sident  wa.";  .Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  moral  is  that  most  of  our  great 
Presidents  who  deal  with  the  crucial 
Lssues  of  our  time  are  subject  to  unfair, 
and  often  outrageous,  vilification  EUid 
abuse 

Now  It  is  President  Johnsons  turn. 
But  history  will  eradicate  most  of  the 
Irresponsible  dl.ssent  directed  at  him, 
just  a.s  it  has  In  the  ca.'se  of  Lincoln. 

This  is  the  central  pomt  of  an  article 
by  J  R.  Wiggins,  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  reveals  the  uncanny 
parallels  between  the  criticisms  directed 


at  Abraham  Lincoln  100  years  ago.  and 
those  directed  at  President  Johnson.  The 
tunc  played  by  professional  doom-and- 
gloom  journalists  has  not  changed  much 
in  a  century.  Nor  has  the  kind  of  abuse 
heaped  upon  a  President  leading  his 
people  through  perilous  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Wiggins'  article  into  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

President,  Press.  Dissent,  and  War 
(By  J.  R    Wiggins) 

The  President,  from  the  outset,  disple.ised 
much  of  the  press  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
leading  French  newspaper  was  the  first  to 
Isolate  as  one  of  these  factors  In  newspaper 
discontent  his  lack  .>f  candor  "Just  when 
people  are  looking  to  him  for  a  frank,  clear 
statement  he  finds  nothing  more  explicit 
to  say  to  the  waiting  world  than  that  he 
win  do  his  duty,  this  Journal  commented.' 
The  same  newspaper  bluntly  criticized  him 
lor  putting  400,000  men  In  the  field.  It  ^ald 
that  "much  blood  was  being  spilled  and  im- 
mense sums  expended  only  to  achieve  In  the 
end.  a  negative  result!  This  Is  the  prospect 
which   the  American  conflict  offers  today."- 

The  Presldtnt's  character  as  a  pciltlcian 
also  annoyed  t^ie  French  press.  A  French 
paper,  very  early  in  the  President's  term 
said  Once  more  iie  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  astray  by  the  sad  habit  which  the 
contests  01  party  have  made  a  second  nature 
with  him.  and  which  consists  In  bringing  to 
the  government  of  the  whole  country  the 
s.ime  expedients  for  keeping  an  equilibrium 
as  suffice  for  the  n-.anagement  of  an  electoral 
c;unpalgn   " ' 

The  tendency  to  launch  new  military  cam- 
paigns with  excessive  optimism  and  boasUng 
distressed  other  French  newspapers.  La  Patrle 
of  Parts  spoke  of  the  army  setting  out  ac- 
compiuiled  with  "dithyrambs  in  honor  of  this 
invincible  army  i  better  equipped  than  any 
:n  the  world i  And  it  asked.  "But  what  avail 
Is    brute    force  when    It    must    contend 

against  Intelligent  men  defending  their  inde- 
pendence?" * 

He  did  not  suit  the  British  press  any  belter. 
The  London  Times,  annoyed  at  the  Presi- 
dents stubborn  pursuit  of  military  objec- 
tives, said.  "This  helpless  and  blind  pertinac- 
ity would  be  excusable  and  harmless  In  him 
(personally)  but  It  Is  Inexcusable  and  dis- 
astrous in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  makes  him  useless,  and  worse  than  use- 
less, for  that  which  ought  to  be  his  great 
purpose,  the  guiding  and  controlling  of  the 
vast  forces  of  passion  and  Interest  and  ideas 
which  sway  the  unsettled  nation  he  presides 
over."  • 

Conscription  aroused  British  complaint.  A 
Ltindoa  magazine  expressed  English  horror 
at  the  use  of  conscripted  Negro  soldiers,  and 
in  one  cartoon  pictured  the  President  with  a 
gun  at  the  head  of  a  Negro  In  uniform.' 
Another  London  magazine.  In  a  cartoon, 
pictured  Columbia  drastically  saying  to  the 
President  "You  have  swollen  the  earth  with 
the  blood  of  my  children.  Show  me  what 
I  am  to  gain  by  this  or  look  for  my  dire  ven- 
geance in  the  future."' 

The  Chicago  Times  deplored  the  President's 
b.^d  t.iste  in  bringing  up  controversial  mat- 
ters while  paying  tribute  to  war  dead.  It  said 
that  convention  and  custom  precluded  this 
practice.  It  pointed  out  that  "an  Indian 
In  eulogizing  the  memories  of  warriors  who 


had  fallen  In  battle  would  avoid  allusion  to 
differences  In  the  tribe  which  had  no  con- 
nection "With  the  prevailing  circumstances 
and  which  he  knew  would  excite  unneces- 
sarily the  bitter  prejudices  of  his  hearers." 
Is  the  President  no  better  than  a  savage?" 
it  asked.' 

The  President's  efforts  to  obtain  peace  were 
almost  as  much  criticized  as  his  management 
of  the  war.  The  Richmond  Sentinel  spoke  for 
many  when  It  said  he  "demanded  terms  that 
he  knew  to  be  utterly  Inadmlssable  and 
which  were  Intended  to  be  so,  terms  which 
no  people,  worthy  of  being  associated  with  by 
persons  who  respect  themselves,  ever  did  or 
ever  could  accept."  » 

Many  noted  that  this  war  differed  from 
early  patriotic  wars  in  the  sense  of  popular 
support,  and  they  pointed  out  than  many 
men,  of  the  sort  who  would  have  volunteered 
in  earlier  combats,  did  not  shrink  from  hiring 
substitutes  to  do  military  service  for  them 
in  this  one." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  comment  of  this 
kind  reflected  a  long  standing  and  profound 
unhappiness  with  the  President  that  began 
almost  the  very  day  he  was  elected  to  ofBce. 
The  country  and  its  press,  from  the  start, 
found  fault  with  the  war  he  directed,  with 
the  way  he  directed  it,  with  his  domestic  pro- 
gram, with  the  style  of  his  public  papers,  the 
manner  of  his  speech,  his  ungainly  appear- 
ance and  his  frequent  disregard  of  properties 
hitherto  respected  In  public  conduct. 


according  to  some  Defense  statements 
would  require  an  additional  cost  of  from 
$4  to  $17  billion  per  year.  To  maintain 
an  all-volunteer  force  for  the  June  30, 
1967,  strength  level  of  3,387,000  would 
involve  well  over  an  additional  $20  bil- 
lion per  year. 

Aside  from  the  economic  factors,  an 
all-volunteer  force  today  would  be  fea- 
sible only  if  a  number  of  "if's"  were 
resolved. 

If  we  knew  that  volimteers  would  come 
forth  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
rapidly  expanding  requirements. 

If  we  knew  that,  after  a  buildup,  vol- 
imteers would  come  forth  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  replace  battle  casualties  and 
meet  all  other  manpower  requirements. 

If  we  had  some  means  of  preventing 
an  Army  from  becoming  overaged  by 
being  able  to  tell  a  sizable  percentage  of 
the  volunteers  that,  after  their  first  en- 
listment, they  would  no  longer  be  needed. 

As  the  above  figures  illustrate,  we  have 
a  sizable  percentage  of  volunteers  in  the 
service  today.  Without  the  draft,  how- 
ever, all  directly  connected  with  this 
question  agree  that  much  of  the  present 
incentive  for  enlistment  would  be  absent. 


A    VOLUNTEER    ARMY— DESIRABLE 
BUT  DIFFICXn^T 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  facts  are  interesting  with  re- 
spect to  the  circumstances  incident  to 
a  possible  volunteer  army  today,  and  in 
1960. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Army  fig- 
ures on  the  dates  in  question: 

June  30,   I960---      873,087 

June  30.   1966 1,199.878 

J\ine  30,  1967  (anticipated  level).  1,454,200 

The  following  comparisons  are  signifi- 
cant with  respect  to  the  new  enlistments 
and  new  inductions  for  the  years  indi- 
cated: 


New 
enlljt- 
mciitj! 
(volun- 
teers; 

In.liic- 
tions 

Total 

Hi- 
ll llf- 

tiotis 

Fiscal  vear  ending 
JuneM,  li«l       - 

fiscal  year  e ruling 
June30, 1967    

lit;.  oOi 
170.000 

60.000 
31S,000 

176.000 
47K000 

3.S 

The  above  figures  show  that  during  the 
Army  buildup.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  draft  to  a  larger  extent  in 
order  to  meet  military  manpower  require- 
ments. 

The  fact  is  that  while  an  all-volunteer 
force  IS  a  commendable  ideal,  reality 
demonstrates  that  where  we  have  a 
shooting  war,  and  no  real  civilian  unem- 
ployment, there  is  no  feasible  way  to 
maintain  an  all-volunteer  force. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  esti- 
mated that  even  to  maintain  the  pre- 
Vietnam  strength  level  for  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense   of   around   2,700,000 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
16,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  FMr.  Magnu- 
soN  j  introduced  S.  1314,  a  bill  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  scope  of  the  exemptions  apply- 
ing to  inland  barge  lines.  On  March  30, 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Press  published  an 
analysis  of  the  problem  facing  the  inland 
waterway  Industry.  The  article  quotes 
a  leading  barge  executive,  Charles  E. 
Walker,  president  of  Union  Barge  Line 
Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  Dravo  Corp.  Mr. 
Walker  points  out  that  one  sentence  now 
in  section  300(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  could  upset  much  of  the  ad- 
vantage Pittsburgh  has  as  a  river  port. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Mar.  30,  1967] 

Oim   Sentence    Makes    40    River    Babges    a 
"Single  'Vessel" — Legislation  Bktore  Se.m- 

ATE  StrPPORTKD  BT  UNION  BARGE 

(By  WUllam  Allan) 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  rocked  the 
boat  again — in  the  river  transportation  In- 
dustry, this  time — and  it  will  take  an  act  of 
Congress  to  right  the  keel. 

...  At  least  Charles  E.  Walker,  president  of 
Union  Barge  Line  (a  Dravo  subsidiary)  here, 
hopes  an  act  will  straighten  out  things. 

Pittsburgh,  because  It  is  a  center  of  the 
river  transportation  Industry,  is  very  much 
affected. 

The  court  has  ruled  that  a  flotilla,  a  tow 
boat  and  its  barges,  is  a  "single  vessel."  This 
can  involve  a  tow  boat  and  up  to  40  barges. 

■"What  is  a  vessel"  is  a  mighty  Important 
question  down  on  the  river.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  specifically  states  that  no  one 
can  carry  more  than  three  bulk  commodi- 
ties In  a  single  vessel  without  publishing 
tariffs  and  conforming  to  the  rest  of  a  my- 
riad of  regulations. 

Thus,  the  way  the  situation  stands  today. 
Union  Barge  Line,  et  al,  can't  carry   more 


than  three  bulk  cargoes  in  a  tow  of  40  barges 
at  bulk  rates. 

Ridiculous,  you  say'' 

To  Charles  E.  Walker,  this  could  upset 
much  of  the  advantage  Pittsburgh  has  as  a 
river  port. 

He  points  out  that  Union  Barge  has  In- 
creased its  volume  500  times  (from  800  mil- 
lion to  3.8  billion  cargo  ton  miles)  In  the 
I>ast  25  years  while  Its  rates  have  gone  up 
only  10  per  cent.  Union  is  a  common  carrier 
and  Is  regulated,  but  much  of  the  low  cost  of 
shipping  by  river  comes  from  the  big  tows, 
it  says. 

When  the  act  was  passed  a  quarter  century 
ago,  many  river  tows  Involved  only  one  com- 
modity— four  to  six  barges  loaded  with  coal 
and  pushed  by  a  700-horsepower  stern- 
wheeler — but  today  a  river  tow  can  Involve 
40  barges,  40.000  tonfi  (four  times  as  much  as 
the  old  Liberty  ships  used  to  carry)  all 
pushed  by  a  6400-horsepower  diesel. 

What's  being  carried? 

Coal,  steel,  stone,  grain,  oil,  asphalt,  tars, 
chemicals,  salt  and  just  everything  else  you 
can  think  of,  according  to  Mr.  Walker. 

This  all  is  important  to  Pittsburgh  because 
the  cheaper  the  transportation — be  It  by  rail. 
plane,  truck  or  foot — the  further  Pittsburgh's 
steel  can  go  and  still  be  competitive  with 
that  being  made  In  Chicago,  the  Delaware 
Valley  and,  soon,  Houston. 

U.S.  Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  Washing- 
ton Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  has  Introduced  the 
legislation  to  clear  up  the  whole  situation. 
Union  Barge  Is  all  for  It. 

Am.azingly.  It  merely  deletes  one  sentence 
from  the  act — the  one  that  says  "For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  two  or  more 
vessels  while  navigated  as  a  tinlt  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  single  vessel." 

That  one  sentence  is  enough  Government 
red  tape  to  tie  up  a  whole  fiottUa. 


"WE  ARE  CONCERNED":  THE  PRO- 
TEST OF  319  COLUMBIA  UNI- 
VERSITY FACULTY  MEMBERS 
AGAINST  U.S.  POLICIES  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a  vig- 
orous and  forthright  statement  critical 
of  the  U.S.  military  role  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  issued  by  319  members  of 
the  faculties  of  Columbia  University. 
The  list  includes  men  and  women  emi- 
nent in  their  fields — history,  political 
science,  economics,  and  other  disciplines. 
It  is  a  distinguished  list  of  scholars  and 
the  Import  of  their  protest  should  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  our  ill-advised,  disastrous  military 
adventures  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  al- 
though to  date  they  have  appeared  im- 
pervious to  the  mounting  expressions  of 
distress  at  their  folly. 

The  statement  makes  clear  the  devas- 
tating nature  of  U.S.  performance  and 
the  hollowness  of  the  allegation  that  we 
are  there  to  combat  foreign  aggression. 

Tlie  Columbia  faculty  signers  state 
clearly: 

We  are  unable  to  see  any  necessity  In  this 
war.  or  any  legitimate  national  Interest  that 
would  not  be  much  better  served  by  diplo- 
macy than  by  destruction. 

Most  properly  they  refer  to  It  as  both  a 
"detestable"   and   a  "monstrous"  war.   It  is. 

I  congratulate  the  signers  on  the 
soundness  of  their  appraisal,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  statement 
which  has  had  relatively  scant  atten- 
tion In  the  press,  togther  'with  a  list  of 
the  signers,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

A  Statzment 
We,  merr.taers  of  the  Faculties  of  Columbia 
Unlversuy,  sign  this  statement  as  Individ- 
uals. Few  of  us  claim  special  professional 
knowledge  concerning  the  tragic  event*  in 
Vietnam,  but  all  of  us  are  occupatlonally 
committed  to  critical  thought  We  do  not 
address  ourselves  to  any  foreign  government 
or  grroup — as  Americans  we  cannot  control 
their  policies  We  address  ourselves  to  our 
countrymen  because  we  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent war  is  a  grave  danger  to  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  world,  because  we 
feel  morally  involved  in  the  course  adopted 
by  our  country  in  the  name  of  its  citizens. 
and  because  we  have  concluded  that  this 
course  Is  tragically  wrong  We  now  Join  In 
urging  new  directions  in  national  policy 

We  are  concerned  by  the  gradual  but 
steady  escalation  of  the  war  Over  TOOO  young 
Americans  have  already  died  In  Vietnam,  and 
many  more  Vietnamese  have  been  killed. 
combatants  on  both  sides  as  well  as  civilians, 
the  number  of  wounded  Is  In  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  Each  day  the  war  continues  In- 
creases the  possibility  of  world  wide  Involve- 
ment and  nuclear  destruction  on  a  global 
scale. 

We  are  concerned  by  our  government's  per- 
sistence In  treating  the  problem  of  V^letnam 
mainly  as  one  of  foreign  aggression.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  fighting  there  was,  until  our 
large  scale  Intervention,  primarily  a  clvU  war 
We  are  concerned  about  the  methods  used 
to  wage  this  allegedly  limited  war.  about  the 
destruction  of  villages,  about  civilian  cas- 
ualties, about  the  use  of  napalm  and  chem- 
icals, about  the  million  new  refugees,  most 
of  whom  are  seeking  to  escape  our  fire  power. 
We  are  concerned  by  the  huge  share  of  our 
country's  resources  consumed  by  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Surely  the  honorable  purposes  of 
the  United  States  as  they  relate  tf>  the  world 
at  large  would  be  better  served  by  devoting 
the  same  resources  to  economic  development, 
better  education  Improved  medical  facilities 
To  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  devastate  a 
country  that  does  not  threaten  its  neighbors, 
let  alone  us,  is  a  poor  way  to  begin  building 
J  better  world 

We  are  concerned  about  the  continued 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Opportunities 
hjve  been  kist  to  stop  the  bombing  In  clr- 
cumctances  that  would  have  enhanced  our 
national  honor  We  reject  the  view  that  our 
country  should  take  no  step  toward  abating 
the  war  until  our  adversaries  dem^  n.s-.rate 
inJlsputable  readiness  to  match  each  s-..ep 

We  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  'de- 
cent respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind" 
shown  by  our  government's  imresponslve- 
nes-s  to  the  entreaties  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  many  foreign 
st.tesmen.  and  many  religious  spokesmen 

We  are  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
young  fellow  citizens  our  students  amom: 
them,  who  may  be  forced  to  participate  In 
A  military  action  that  many  of  them  con- 
sider Illegal  and  Immoral. 

We  are  unable  to  see  any  necessity  in  this 
■wxT  or  any  legitimate  national  Interest  that 
•would  not  be  much  better  served  by  diplo- 
macy than  by  destruction  .American  leader- 
ahij)  In  stopping  the  w,ir  and  an  American 
generosity  aimed  at  healing  the  Vietnamese 
w->und3,  b'lth  local  and  national,  would  earn 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Vletnajnese 
people  and  the  world  at  large. 

We  urgentlv  call  on  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  extricate  the  nation  from  a  de- 
test-ible  war  This  will  require  bold  and  deci- 
sive actions  One  of  these  should  be  to  stop 
the  bombing  in  the  North  We  commend 
courageous  persons  in  public  life  who  speak 
out  against  thw  monstrous  war.  and  pledge 
th-^m  our  support 
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tare  will  appear  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Production,  Market- 
ing, and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  of  which  subcommittee  I  am 
chairman,  in  room  318,  the  Caucus 
Room.  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  for  a 
briefing  on  agricultural  aspects  of  the 
trade  agreement  which  has  been  under 
negotiation  in  Geneva  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  This  briefing  is  being  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  subcommittee's 
consideration  of  S.  612  which  would 
control  the  import  of  dairy  products. 
However,  the  briefing  is  not  limited  to 
dairy  products. 

Much  interest  in  the  details  as  they 
relate  to  the  different  agricultural  com- 
modities has  been  shown  by  Senators 
and  others  who  are  interested  In  agri- 
culture. Therefore,  I  am  inviting,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  such  an 
interest  and  all  other  persons  to  at- 
tend. 

The  meeting  will  be  a  public  one,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  agriculture. 


•  Messers    Bell   and  Derman  dissent  from 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  statement. 


BRIEFING    ON    AGRICULTURAL  AS- 
PECTS  OF  TRADE   AGREEMENT 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day morning.  May  19,  at  10  a.m..  the  Sec- 
retary and  Under  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 


A    DOOR-TO-DOOR    SALES    ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
March  of  this  year  a  committee  of  the 
California  Assembly  held  hearings  on  a 
proposed  EX)or-to-Door  Sales  Act.  Al- 
though the  bill  did  not  successfully  pass 
that  committee,  the  California  Attorney 
General's  Office  has  advised  me  that  it 
has  received  more  complaints  about  the 
unethical  sales  techniques  used  by  door- 
to-door  salesmen  than  about  any  other 
consumer  problem.  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Herschel  Elkins,  in  testifying  on 
behalf  of  Attorney  General  Lynch  before 
the  assembly  committee,  delivered  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  and  concise  outline  of 
the  various  types  of  schemes  frequently 
employed  by  the  unethical  door-to-door 
salesman  to  lure  consumers  into  making 
unwanted  purchases.  Since  Mr.  Elkins' 
summar>'  may  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sion and  consideration  of  the  Door-to- 
Door  Sales  Act  (S.  1599),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
his  statement  appear  In  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Assembly  Bill  209 

A  major  problem  has  developed  In  regard 
to  house-to-house  sales.  Some  homeowners, 
normally  careful  buyers,  awake  to  realize 
that  the  previous  evening  they  had  pur- 
chased unwanted  merchandise,  often  at  in- 
flated prices.  They  have  made  these  purchases 
from  .salesmen  who  have  made  unsolicited 
appearances  at  their  door. 

Why  have  they  made  such  purchases? 

1.  Fatigue. 

We  have  miiny  complaints  from  home- 
owners who  have  purchased  encyclopedias, 
cameras,  vacuum  cleaners  and  aluminum 
siding  at  2:00  a.m.,  3:00  a.m.,  and  4:00  a.m., 
after  many  hours  of  high-pressure  sales 
techniques.  Most  people  are  too  polite,  em- 
barrassed or  afraid  to  throw  a  salesman  out 
of  their  house.  The  salesman  Is  an  expert  at 
his  trade.  It  Is  an  unequal  struggle.  Worn- 
out  by  the  salesman,  they  wearily  sign  the 
contract  Just  to  get  rid  of  him.  One  camera 


salesman  sold  a  »400.00  package  to  a  family 
at  2:00  a.m.,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bell  a 
70  year  old  Irall  woman  visitor  another 
$400.00  package  with  the  homeowner  as  a 
co-signer.  The  family  and  the  woman  visitor 
on  the  following  day,  attempted  without  suc- 
cess to  rescind  the  contracts.  The  company, 
however,  had  protected  Itself  In  the  con- 
tract by  reserving  up  to  seven  days  during 
which  It  could  check  credit  and  determine 
whether  It  wished  to  avoid  the  contract.  In 
fact,  the  company  Informs  us  that  it  rejects 
30-40%  of  the  contracts  after  a  credit  check. 
The  customers  are  not  afforded  a  similar 
privilege. 

We  have  complaints  of  aluminum  siding 
being  sold  at  4:00  a.m.,  hours  after  the  sales- 
man had  been  asked  to  leave.  Upon  awaken- 
ing, the  homeowner  realized  the  debt  he  had 
Just  contracted  for  and  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  to  pay  almost  double  the  going  mar- 
ket price. 

2.  Referral  Sales. 

Products  are  being  sold  on  referral  con- 
tracts. Salesmen  convince  the  homeowner 
that  he  need  not  concern  himself  with  the 
price  of  the  product.  His  referrals  would  no 
doubt  pay  for  everything  and  probably  re- 
sult In  a  profit  lor  the  customer.  The  cus- 
tomer is  convinced  and  signs  the  contract 
without  realizing  the  cost  involved.  The  next 
morning  the  homeowner  realizes  he  may  have 
to  pay,  almost  always  at  a  grossly  inflated 
price,  for  a  product  he  doesn't  really  need 
and  that  the  only  way  he  might  be  able  to 
reduce  his  debt  Is  to  stick  his  friends  with 
the  same  grossly  Inflated  product. 

3.  Last  Opportunity. 

The  salesman  usually  misrepresents  to  the 
customer  that  this  Is  his  last  chance  to  buy 
the  product  or  group  of  products  at  a  special 
price.  The  customer,  not  having  been  in  the 
market  for  such  a  product  or  products,  us- 
ually does  not  know  the  going  price  and  is 
Informed  by  the  salesman  that  he  must  pur- 
chase that  night  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
bargain.  Almoet  always  the  product  Is  being 
offered  at  the  salesman's  usual  price  and 
often  at  a  price  much  higher  than  a  similar 
or  Identical  product  as  found  in  the  regular 
retail  store.  It  Is  not  until  the  next  day  that 
the  customer  discovers  this  and  by  this  time 
It  is  too  late. 

4.  Combination  Offer. 

Many  house-to-house  sales  Involve  a  com- 
bination of  products,  such  as  (a)  a  sewing 
machine  or  a  vacutun  cleaner,  (b)  pots  and 
pans,  (c)  glass'ware  and  (d)  flatware  or,  (a) 
an  encyclopedia,  (b)  year  books,  (c)  a  book- 
case, (d)  reference  service,  (e)  children's 
books  and,  (i)  a  dictionary. 

Rarely  Js  the  customer  in  the  market  for 
these  products  at  'the  time  the  salesman  ap- 
proaches. Perhaps  he  knows  the  approximate 
value  of  one  Item.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does  he 
know  the  value  of  each  Item  and  they  are 
not  presented  to  him  singly.  He  is  suddenly, 
apparently  safe  In  his  home,  confronted  by  a 
salesman  who  presents  a  combination  offer 
and  usually  tells  the  customer  that  (a)  this 
Is  a  special  sale,  (b)  his  last  opportunity,  (c) 
almost  free,  (d)  an  advertising  device,  or  (e) 
a  method  of  Introducing  the  product  In  this 
area.  The  customer  Is  given  little  or  no  time 
to  determine  how  much  he  Is  really  paying 
for  each  item.  He  is  not  the  willing  customer 
entering  a  store  to  buy.  The  salesman's  ap- 
proach Is  sudden,  usually  unexpected,  per- 
suasive and  often  successful.  The  next  morn- 
ing or  sometimes  Just  after  the  salesman  has 
left,  the  customer  realizes  what  he  has  done. 

5.  Right  To  Cancel. 

Too  often  salesmen  tell  the  customer  that 
if  he  decides  he  doesn't  want  the  product  he 
can  cancel.  Even  when  the  contract  says 
"non-cancellable",  some  salesmen  tell  the 
customer  that  It  usually  takes  several  days 
to  process  the  contract  and  In  the  Interim, 
he  may  cancel, 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  complaint 
from  a  young  couple  expecting  a  baby.  The 


complaint,  with  the  product  and  salesman's 
names  eliminated,  is  attached  as  Exhibit  A. 

This  techniques,  with  variations,  appears 
frequently.  The  salesman  almost  always 
denies  that  he  told  the  customer  he  could 
cancel  and  the  contract  referred  to  In  Ex- 
hibit A  says  In  small  print: 

"In  the  absence  of  the  conditions  as  shown 
above,  under  Item  1  [miscarriage  or  still- 
birth], this  order  is  not  subject  to  cancella- 
tion for  any  reason  and  the  deposit  will  not 
be  refunded,  credited  or  transferred." 

6    The  Non-contract. 

A  number  of  commercial  contacts  are  be- 
ing made  by  telephone.  After  there  is  a 
promise  of  a  free  gift  or  a  prize  for  answer- 
ing a  question  such  as.  "Who  Is  the  Governor 
of  California?",  the  caller  then  states  that  a 
company  representative  will  come  to  the 
home  of  the  recipient  of  the  call  and  deliver 
a  guarantee  slip  or  a  receipt  or  other  docu- 
ments. A  salesman  then  calls  and  the  cus- 
tomer signs  what  he  later  realizes  to  be  a 
contract.  He  is  not  expecting  to  sign  a  con- 
tract and  Is  less  than  careful  when  signing 
the  documents  presented  to  him. 

7.  The  Contract  Switch. 

We  have  recently  brought  an  Injunctive 
action  against  a  company  which,  among 
other  devices,  uses  the  follo-wlng  method  of 
operation : 

An  advertisement  states  that  a  complete 
roofing  Job  can  be  obtained  for  $200.00.  A 
homeowner  ansv.ers  the  ad  and  a  salesman 
appears  and  has  the  homeowner  sign  a 
$200.00  contract.  The  salesman  asks  whether 
the  customer  has  seen  the  company's  prod- 
uct at  a  Home  Show.  The  customer  says. 
"No",  and  the  salesman  goes  to  his  car  and 
produces  a  mangy,  horrible  looking  sample 
The  customer  Is  horrified  and  the  salesman 
admits  the  product  Is  pretty  bad.  He  then 
proceeds  to  sell  the  homeowner  the  "good" 
product  at  $900.00.  $1,200.00  or  more.  The 
salesman,  of  cotirse,  had  no  intention  of 
selling  the  $200.00  product  but  the  cus- 
tomer now  has  his  name  on  an  Irrevocable 
$200.00  contract  and  rather  than  lose  this 
money,  he  signs  the  higher  contract.  If  the 
first  contract  gave  him  notice  that  he  could 
rescind,  he  could  cancel  the  contract  and 
renegotiate  without  the  threat  of  being  stuck 
with   the  inferior  product. 

8.  The  Overpriced  Product. 

We  have  complaints  that  salesmen,  making 
unsolicited  calls,  have  represented  that  their 
product  is  unique  and  cannot  be  bought  else- 
where. Many  of  these  complaints  concern  so- 
called  "commercial  grade"  carpets.  The  cus- 
tomer is  discouraged  from  comparing  prices 
and  since  he  was  not  in  the  market  for  the 
product.  Is  unlikely  lo  have  compared  prices. 
After  the  salesman  has  left,  the  customer 
discovers  that  the  same  product  or  one  quite 
similar  to  It  is  available  at  most  stores  at  a 
fraction  of  the  price  charged  him.  Often 
carpets  are  sold  house-to-house  at  so  much 
per  unit  Instead  of  per  yard.  It  is  not  until 
the  following  day  that  the  customer  dis- 
covers that  a  unit  is  a  third  of  a  yard.  By 
that  time  he  has  purchased  a  carpet  and  Is 
amazed  to  find  he  has  a  trust  deed  on  his 
house. 

9.  The  Offer  Subject  to  Acceptance. 

Attached  as  Exhibits  B.  C  and  D,  are  typi- 
cal contracts  used  In  house-to-house  sales. 
Most  of  these  contracts  are  either  subject  to 
acceptance  by  the  company  or  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  the  company  within  seven  days 
if  the  company  determines  the  credit  to  be 
inadequate.  Thus,  the  company  may  rescind 
but  the  customer  may  not.  Of  course,  the 
customer  Is  informed.  If  he  calls  to  cancel, 
that  the  contract  has  already  been  accepted. 

Some  of  the  larger  and  older  companies 
have  a  company  policy  under  which  a  cus- 
tomer will  be  relieved  of  contractual  liability 
If  he  notifies  the  company  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  of  his  desire  to  cancel  the 
contract.  This  Is  a  forward-looking  policy  and 
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Ls  u>  be  commeDded    Uuwe^.e^.  Assembly  Bill 
209  Is  needed  Co  make  tbXa  a  unllorm  policy 

ExmaiT  A 
At  a  time  when  my  wife  was  in  ber  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy  ur  •hortiy  before  De- 
cember 21.  1966.  she  answered  an  ad  In  the 
TV  Guide  for  baby  food,  powder,  etc  The 
company  then  called  to  see  If  we  would  be 
home  tbat  night  so  Uidt  they  could  f>er- 
sonally  deliver  the  baby  food,  powder,  etc  . 
to  us  They  did  not  tell  us  that  they  were 
sending  a  salesman  of  any  Und. 

A  saieaman  came  to  our  home  that  evening 
with  the  products  and  displayed  them  to  us 
He  then  asked  If  we  would  like  to  see  a  mo- 
tion picture  on  safety,  stating  that  hl5  com- 
pany was  actually  primarily  interested  Ln 
the  safety  of  children  in  the  home  We  said 
yes.  He  showed  us  the  movie  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  fllm  devoted  to  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  company  products  He 
asked  my  wife  if  she  would  use  these  prod- 
ucts IX  I  bought  them  for  her.  She  said  that 
she  would.  We  explained  that  we  couldn't 
afford  the  products  He  stated  that  we  could 
get  them  on  a  iayaway  plan  that  would  allow 
us  simply  to  pay  what  we  could,  when  we 
oould,  with  no  obligation  of  any  kind  If  we 
paid  the  full  amount  at  any  time,  we  could 
then  get  the  products  My  wife  stated  that 
she  didn't  see  any  need  for  a  stroller,  but 
that  she  could  use  the  crib  The  salesman  ex- 
plained that  we  could  not  get  the  crib  in 
his  package  offer  ordinarily,  but  that  If  we 
signed  up  that  evening  for  the  layaway  plan 
we  could  get  the  crib  instead  of  the  stroller, 
but  only  if  ue  signed  up  for  the  layauay 
plan  that  evening  We  told  him  that  we 
didn't  have  any  money  even  for  a  deposit 
He  drew  up  the  layaway  plan  agreement  and 
put  on  It  that  we  had  paid  a  S22  00  deposit 
He  adTlsed  us  not  to  tell  his  company  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  like  his  doing  that  since 
we  hadn't  actually  put  up  any  money  We 
still  didn't  sign  it  He  told  us  that  if  we 
signed  It  we  could  simply  call  the  next  day 
or  within  a  week  o.-  so  and  tell  them  that  we 
didn't  want  U  and  that  we  would  be  under 
no  obligation  whatsoever,  since  it  was  only  a 
layaway  plan  He  again,  advised  us  not  to  tell 
his  company  that  he  told  us  we  could  cancel 
It  over  the  phone,  because  they  would  not 
like  It  If  they  knew  their  salesman  was  tell- 
ing the  customers  how  easy  it  was  to  get  out 
of  thla  plan 

Wanting  to  take  idvant.ige  of  this  stated 
opportunity  for  one  night  only  to  get  the 
crib  losteeui  of  the  stroller,  and  having  been 
told  that  it  would  take  simply  a  telephone 
call  to  get  out  of  this  arrangement  should 
we  decide  in  the  next  couple  of  days  that  we 
Just  couldn't  afford  it.  I  signed  the  agree- 
ment. 

Alter  discussing  It  further  with  my  wife. 
I  did  call  the  next  day  and  told  the  com- 
pany that  we  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
these  items  and  that  we  would  not  go  ahead 
with  the  layaway  agreement 

I  received  the  final  attached  notice  to 
debtor  from  the  company  stating  that  I  was 
In  default  in  the  sum  of  »10l  26,  that  they 
were  charging  me  a  storage  charge  of  »2  50 
per  day,  and  that  unless  I  paid  the  entire 
amount  due.  on  or  before  April  1.  1967,  the 
account  would  be  turned  over  for  collection 
through  legal  procedures  I  feel  this  is  unfair 
practice  because  the  salesman  assured  us 
that  this  was  merely  a  layaway  plan  which 
could  be  cancelled  at  any  time  and  which  if 
not  cancelled  would  permit  us  to  pay  as  *e 
could  without  obligation  at  any  time 


LUD    ANDOLSEK.    VICE    CHAIRMAN. 
US    CIVIL   SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President,  the  Du- 
luth  Sunday  News-Tnbuiie  recently  pub- 
lished a  fine  feature  article  about  Lud 


Andolsek.    Vice    Chairman    of    tiie    U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  believe  that  the  story,  entitled  "Hora- 
tio Alger:  Civil  Service  Official.  Andol- 
■y^ek.  Tells  His  Own  Story."  speaks  for 
Itself.  It  tells  of  an  immigrant  who  made 
It  the  hard  way  in  Minnesota  and  is  dedi- 
cated Cr  tr.e  kind  of  opportunity  for  oth- 
ers which  he  experienced  himself. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Albert  A.  Eisele 
be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Horatio     Algeh       Civil     Sehvice     OrnctAL. 

ANDOLSEK,     TtXX.3     HiS     STORT 

(by   Albert   A.   Elaele) 

W.vsHiNGTO.v  — Lud  Andolsek  doesn  t  ha%e 
to  look  far  for  a  convincing  UlustraUon  when 
he  tells  people  that  Dncle  Sam  still  offers 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  everyone — Includ- 
ing minority  groups. 

.\iidolsek.  vice  chairman  and  one  of  three 
members  of  the  US.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, can  pcilnt  to  his  own  life  as  the  best 
exajnple  of  what  he's  talking  about 

Its  a  story  with  Horatio  Alger  overtones, 
of  how  a  bohunk'  kid  from  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tracks  back  in  Chlshoini.  Minn  .  climbed 
to  one  of  the  most  powerful  positions  in 
Washington. 

Ludwlg  J.  .\ndol8ek.  56,  talked  about  that 
life  last  week  as  he  began  the  fifth  yec-r  of 
his  six-year  term  on  the  three-member  com- 
mission which  helps  control  the  destinies  of 
2  8  million  federal  employes. 

He  smokes  Dutch  Misters  cigars  now  and 
wears  well-tailored  suits  and  French  cuff 
shirts,  but  he  hasn't  forgotten  how  it  was 
after  his  Immigrant  parents  settled  in  the 
Iron  mining  country  of  Northern  Minnesota 
m  the  early  1920'8  to  seek  the  opportunity 
they  had  heard  about  la  their  native  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

They  soon  found  out  that  while  America 
might  be  the  land  of  opportunity,  nobody 
was  handing  it  out  on  a  silver  platter,  espe- 
cially to  an  Immigrant  f.imlly  who  spoke 
poor  English. 

I  think  you  can  recognize  a  great  deal 
of  similarity  between  the  problems  that  my 
family  encountered  and  the  problems  that 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  are  en- 
countering today,  "  Andolsek  commented,  as 
he  sat  m  his  spacious  carpeted  office  In  the 
new  Civil  Service  Building 

"We  were  called  'Bohunks'  at  a  time  when 
It  was  a  fighting  word— an  Insult  We  lived 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  in  a  com- 
pany-owned house,  and  later  we  shared  a 
tarpaper  shack  which  my  father  and  his 
partner  at  the  minea  built  In  their  spare 
time  We  bought  our  groceries  at  a  company- 
owned  store. 

■  My  father  soon  found  out  that  immi- 
grants were  expected  to  remain  in  their 
place  ■  It  was  made  very  clear  to  him  what 
would  happen  If  he  Joined  a  union  or  'stuck 
his  neck  out'  too  far  I  learned  at  a  very  ten- 
der age  what  discrimination  and  poverty  and 
prejudice  can  be  like" 

But  his  parenu  didn't  give  up  His  fa- 
ther worked  14  hours  a  day  for  H  25  and  his 
mother  took  in  boarders — 22  of  them  at  one 
point  And  they  decided  that  if  they  couldn't 
realize  the  .^merlcan  dream  their  children 
would 

His  mother  rec<^nl7ed  that  education  was 
the  key  to  a  t)etter  life  for  her  children,  and 
she  had  an  effective  If  not  very  gentle  way 
of  reminding  them  of  it 

My  mother  told  me  repeatedly.  'If  you 
quit  sch'X)!.  I'll  kill  you'  and  I  believed  her." 
Andolsek  recalled  "Thank  God  they  kept  me 
in  school  and  that  the  mining  companies 
paid  taxes  for  good  schools  " 
From  Chlsholm.  Andolsek  entered  Eveleth 


Junior  College  where  his  skill  as  a  goalie  on 
the  Chlsholm  High  School  hockey  team  had 
been  noticed  He  rose  before  classes  to  clean 
up  a  restaur.mt  m  exchange  for  his  meals  and 
came  back  at  nLKin  to  wash  dishes.  After 
school  he  stocked  shelves  at  the  locn:  V,\>o\. 
worth  store  I  r  20  cents  an  hour  squeezing 
l:i  hockey  practice  when  he  could  find  time 
When  he  completed  the  iwj-year  program 
at  Eveleth  In  1933  Andolsek  was  offered  "-he 
Job  of  hockey  coach  at  St  Cloud  Teichers 
College  (now  St.  Cloud  State).  He  took  the 
Job  and  bought  his  first  suit,  getting  ».30 
credit  from  a  Chuholm  store  owner 

At  St.  Cloud,  Andolsek  was  a  success  .is  a 
hockey  coach  and  earned  a  bachelor  of  educa- 
tion degree  In  1935  The  folowlng  year,  at 
about  the  s.ime  time  that  a  young  man 
named  Lyndon  Johnson  Joined  the  National 
Youth  Administration  In  Texas.  AndoL'^ek 
became  an  N'\'.\  project  supervisor  in  North- 
ern Minnesota 

The  NYA  Job  marked  his  entry  in  govern- 
ment serviie,  and  sent  him  on  the  path  of 
the  career  civil  servant  He  left  the  NY.^  In 
1942  to  Join  the  Army  as  a  private,  and  was 
discharged  a  captain  In  1946 

Returning  to  Chlsholm  .Andolsek  helped  a 
boyhood  friend  John  Bl.unlk.  In  a  success- 
ful campaign  for  Congress  In  1947,  he  be- 
came personnel  officer  at  the  St  Cloud  'Vet- 
erans Hospital  and  in  1950.  took  the  same 
po.sltion  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  S  D 

Andolsek  finally  made  It  to  Washington  in 
1951.  when  Blatnlk  appointed  him  an  .;d- 
mlnlstratlve  assistant.  In  January,  1963,  large 
ly  because  of  his  experience  worklr.g  with 
Blatnlk  on  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
Andolsek  was  appointed  the  committee's 
chief  clerk 

But  he  Wasn't  to  remain  In  that  Job  for 
long.  During  his  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  the 
friendly,  outgoing  Andolsek  made  many 
friends.  Including  two  special  assistants  to 
President  Kennedy,  Larry  O'Brien  and  Kenny 
ODonnell 

It  Isn't  generally  known  t,ut  Andolsek  had 
advised  O'Brien  and  O'Donneil  during  the 
1960  campaign  that  Kennedy  would  carry  the 
Eij?hih  District  by  40.000  votes  U  he  would 
only  visit  the  Iron  Range. 

Kennedy  did  and  carried  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict by  38.430  votes  and  the  entire  state  by 
Just  22  000  When  an  Elsenhower  appointee's 
term  ran  out  on  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  March.  1963.  it  w.isn't  exactly  a  co- 
incidence that  Andolsek's  name  turned  up  as 
a  deserving  Democrat. 

He  was  sworn  In  for  the  $27.000-a-year  Job 
on  April  30.  1963.  the  birthday  of  his  wife. 
Reglna 

Andolsek  tells  the  story  of  his  own  life  be- 
cause he  believes  it  has  meaning  for  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  who  have  oeen 
denied  full  opportunity. 

This  Is  the  message  Andolsek  tries  to  get 
.icro.ss  The  federal  government,  as  the  na- 
tion's largest  single  employer.  Isnt  looking  at 
the  color  of  anybody's  skin  or  their  national 
origins  or  their  religion,  but  we're  looking 
fur  skills,  for  competent,  trained,  trainable 
people  for  federal  Jobs." 

Andolsek  believes  the  federal  government 
can  offer  "all  the  opportunity  and  more  that 
there  is  In  the  private  sector  of  the  "econ- 
omy" for  people  "who  are  dedicated  to  public 
service" 

Andolsek  lives  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Kathryn.  14.  In  their  subuiban  Bethesda. 
Md  home,  where  he  pursues  his  lone  hobby, 
working  around  the  vard 


senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den  1.  for  H.R.  9029,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill.  1968. 

HR  9029  shows  the  people  that  we 
are  a  Congress  in  the  mood  to  save,  since 
the  total  appropriations  are  $73,475,950 
under  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  request. 
The  committee  action  Is  pleasing  to  me 
and  the  people  of  my  State,  not  only 
because  it  is  "saving,"  but  because  my 
colleagues  have  given  them  the  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  The  committee  has 
provided  $2,000,000  to  begin  land  acquisi- 
tion, which  the  Department  of  Interior 
assures  me  shall  commence  with  the  un- 
developed property  within  the  area,  with 
preference  given  to  that  land  granting 
access  to  the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline. 
I  want  the  committee  to  know  of  my 
gratitude,  and  that  all  Hooslers,  who  look 
toward  the  future  of  northern  Indiana, 
and  pleased  that  they  have  provided  a 
recreation  area  for  millions  to  enjoy, 
thank  them. 

The  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  last  year.  It  Is 
a  unique  sand  dunes  area  with  several 
miles  of  beach  on  Lake  Michigan.  The 
battle  'to  save  the  dunes"  as  a  national 
landmark  and  recreation  area  was  an 
arduous  one.  Only  when  a  majority  of 
northern  Indiana  residents  agreed  that 
the  Indiana  lakeshore — zoned  properly — 
could  support  both  an  industrial  complex 
and  a  park  in  the  dunes  area,  were  we 
able  to  pass  the  authorization. 

Again  I  thank  my  colleagues  of  the 
committee  and  urge  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept H.R.  9029— retaining  the  $2,000,000 
to  begin  land  acquisition  for  the  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore,  Indiana's  third  na- 
tional park. 


DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE. 
IND— $2,000,000  FOR  LAND  ACQUI- 
SITION 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senate  .Appropriations 
Committee,  the  members  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,   and   the 


THE  VIEW  FROM  MOUNT  VERNON— 
THE  PROPOSED  PISCATAWAY 
PARK 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
attention  to  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
View  From  Mount  Vernon,"  published  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  9,  1967.  In 
endorsing  the  proposed  Plscataway  Park, 
which  Includes  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon,  the  editorial  points  out  that  a 
threat  to  the  scenery  across  the  Potomac 
from  Mount  Vernon  should  be  regarded 
as  a  threat  to  the  historic  home  of 
George  Washington  himself. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  $2,000,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  on  the  Potomac  shore 
across  from  Mount  Vernon.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  this  recommendation 
and  that  the  full  amount  recommended 
by  the  Senate  committee  will  be  held  In 
conference.  This  appropriation,  even 
though  It  is  less  than  the  Interior  De- 
partment requested,  should  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  proceed  with  Its 
land  acquisition  program,  and  thereby 
keep  faith  with  the  private  individuals 
and  foundations  who  have  offered  dona- 
tions of  land  and  scenic  easements  to  add 
to  the  Federal  park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  View  From  Mount  Vernon 

If  George  Washington's  home  were  In 
danger  of  being  turned  Into  a  pizza  parlor 
or  torn  down  for  a  high-rise  apartment,  every 
patriotic  organization  In  the  country  and 
every  member  of  Congress  would  be  thunder- 
ing In  protest.  Yet  as  everyone  knows  who 
has  visited  Mount  Vernon,  much  of  Its  charm 
and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  Wash- 
ington loved  it  la  its  serene  view  across  the 
Potomac  River  toward  the  green,  rolling  fields 
of  Maryland. 

What  most  totirlsts  do  not  know  and  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  knew  but  chose 
to  ignore  is  that  most  of  the  land  on  the 
Maryland  side  is  in  private  hands.  Only  the 
farsightedness  of  the  two  private  foundations 
and  the  unselfishness  of  tM-lvate  owners  have 
prevented  the  desecration  of  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon.  But  every  year  those  flashing 
neon  lights  and  those  hamburger  "palaces" 
creep  a  little  closer. 

In  1961  Congress  authorized  the  purchase 
of  private  land  which  together  with  lands 
and  scenic  easements  donated  by  private  in- 
dividuals would  protect  the  area  forever 
However.  Plscataway  Park,  as  the  area  Is 
called  in  memory  of  an  Indian  tribe  that 
lived  there  in  colonial  times.  Is  not  yet  a 
reality.  The  Hovise  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee sliced  away  the  $2.7  million  necessary  to 
complete  the  Federal  purchase.  U  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  acquire  the  land  by  August 
the  matching  gifts  of  land  and  scenic  ea.=e- 
ments  will  revert  to  the  donors.  With  develop- 
ment pressures  steadily  intensifying,  the 
present  agreement  among  all  parties  may 
break  down. 

Since  the  members  of  the  House  apparently 
do  not  have  the  backbone  to  overrule  the 
petty  tyrants  on  their  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee even  when  George  Washington  Is  in- 
volved, it  is  up  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  put  a  stop  to  this  purblind. 
penny-pinching  foolishness. 

While  the  Senate  Committee  is  at  it,  it 
should  restore  the  funds  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Congress  authorized  the  park  in  1966  after 
years  of  bitter  controversy,  but  the  enemies 
of  this  project  never  give  up.  With  land  prices 
escalating,  delay  in  purchasing  the  land 
would  be  a  costly  mistake. 


LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COM- 
MITTEE FAVORABLE  REPORTS 
OUT  AMENDMENTS  TO  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee this  morning  favorably  reported  out. 
by  unanimous  vote,  amendments  to  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  as  contained  in  bill  S.  9. 
Since  over  50  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  cosponsored  these  amend- 
ments, I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  bill  has  now 
been  rejxjrted  out  of  committee. 

Basically,  the  bill  does  two  things: 
First,  the  scope  of  training  has  been  in- 
creased to  Include  on-the-job  training, 
on-the-farm  training,  and  flight  train- 
ing. Secondly,  the  basic  allowance  rates 
have  been  Increased  to  $130  for  a  single 
veteran,  $155  for  a  married  veteran,  and 
$180  for  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendents— all  Increases  of  $30  a  month 
over  present  allowances.  An  additional 
$10  a  month  is  provided  for  each  de- 
pendent over  two. 

The  need  for  these  amendments  Is 
self-evident.  Our  hearings  have  proved 
the  need  for  expanding  the   scope  of 


benefits  to  include  on-the-job  training, 
on-the-farm  training,  and  flight  train- 
ing— all  of  which  were  in  the  Korean  GI 
bill.  The  need  for  expanded  benefits  is 
also  obvious,  as  testimony  conclusively 
showed  the  expanded  costs  of  education. 
Yet,  even  these  amendments  merely 
bring  the  levels  of  allov.'ances  up  to  the 
Korean  GI  bill  level. 

The  bill  which  th's  body  passed  durine 
the  89th  Congress  included  almost  all  of 
these  previsions,  but  many  were  cut  back 
when  practicality  forced  to  yield  to  the 
reduced  House  version  or  have  nothing 
for  these  deserving  veterans.  Justice,  as 
it  comes  in  this  bill,  is  a  year  late  if 
judged  by  what  this  body  was  willing  to 
do  last  year.  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion of  these  amendments  to  show  these 
veterans  our  support  for  adequate  educa- 
tional benefits. 


PUBLIC     BROADCASTING     ACT     OF 

1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill — S.  1160 — to  amend  the  Commimi- 
cations  Act  of  1934  by  extending  and 
improving  the  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  grants  for  construction  of  edu- 
cational television  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, by  authorizing  assistance  in  the 
construction  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
assist  in  establishing  innovative  educa- 
tional programs,  to  facilitate  educational 
program  availability,  and  to  aid  the  op- 
eration of  educational  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities: and  to  authorize  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  instructional  television  and 
radio;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  on  this  17th  day  of  May,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1967,  we  have  reached  a 
significant  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  and  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today,  S.  1160,  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  to  be  considered  in  Congress 
this  year. 

In  the  public  hearings  on  this  bill 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations, which  I  had  the  privilege  to 
chair,  I  believe  there  has  been  developed 
a  record  which  fully  explores  and  dis- 
cusses the  issues  presented  by  this  legis- 
lation. Repeatedly,  dramaticsally,  and 
forcefully,  reflecting  many  diverse  view- 
points of  American  society,  its  record 
emphasizes  this  country's  present  and 
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growing  needs  for  a  system  of  noncom- 
mercial broadcasting. 

Enough  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
field  oX  noncommercial  broadcasting 
over  a  relatively  short  span  of  time  to 
reveal  the  promise  of  Its  potential.  But 
the  fulfillment  of  that  promise  has  been 
seriously  Impeded  by  chronic  under- 
flnancing,  understafBng,  and  under- 
programing 

The  beginnings  which  have  been 
made  In  Federal  support  of  these  activi- 
ties, while  modest,  are  also  encouraging. 
The  gains  we  have  made  m  the  past  4 
years  in  the  establishment  and  strength- 
ening of  educational  television  broad- 
cast stations  under  the  Educational 
Television  Facilities  Act  of  1962  have 
been  gratifying  indeed.  The  present  bill 
would  extend  the  effectiveness  of  that 
program,  and  make  possible  a  full  non- 
commercial broadcast  service  to  all  US 
families. 

But  hardware  Is  not  enough.  The  ex- 
tension of  coverage  through  support  of 
new  and  existing  facilities  Is  not  enough 
In  the  face  of  mounting  evidence  that 
television  commands  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic attention,  the  time  has  come  to  take 
steps  to  help  create  higher  quality  and 
more  diverse  programs.  Approximately 
one  and  a  half  billion  man-hours  per 
week  are  spent  with  these  media  by  the 
people  of  this  country  Television  view- 
ing alone  occupies  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  waking  hours  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can. We  must  help  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  can  realize  President 
Johnson's  conviction,  expressed  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  February  28. 
"that  a  vital  and  self-sufficient  non- 
commercial television  system  will  not 
only  instruct,  but  Inspire  and  uplift  our 
people." 

Briefly  summarized,  this  bill  has  three 
parts.  Title  I  has  to  do  with  increasing 
the  coverage  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcasting  by  extending  Fed- 
eral support  for  con.<;tnictlon  of  facilities. 
Title  n  is  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
nonprofit,  private  corporation  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  local  stations. 

Title  in  would  authorize  a  study  of 
Instructional  television  and  other  com- 
munications technology  in  relation  to 
the  broad  needs  of  formal  education 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  describe  these 
various  titles  but  I  would  prefer  to  do 
It  when  more  of  my  colleagues  are  In 
the  Chamber,  in  the  event  they  wish  to 
ask  me  questions 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  extensive 
hearings  on  this  bill  We  listened  to  about 
80  witnesses  We  sat  In  the  hearing  room 
from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
about  5:30  in  the  afternoon,  under  glar- 
ing lights  of  television,  where  one  could 
not  move  or  go  out.  We  explored  in  every 
possible  detail  the  bill  that  was  presented 
to  the  committee.  We  listened  atten- 
tively to  all  witnesses.  We  took  note  of 
the  suggestions  that  were  made  We  ac- 
cepted those  suggestions  that  were  con- 
structive; we  rejected  those  suggestions 
which  were  not  so  constructive  or  ob- 
jectionable. We  reported  a  bill,  I  dare 
say.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  model  bill 


There  was  not  a  dissentmg  vote  on  the 
entire  committee. 

TrrLE  I 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  I.  this  bill 
will  extend  and  improve  the  provisions  of 
the  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act, 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

This  measure.  In  less  than  5  years  has 
proved  its  worth  Where  tiiere  were  but 
80  educational  TV  stations  in  operation 
or  under  construction  when  the  act  be- 
came effective,  today  there  are  130  on  the 
air.  46  under  coI^struction.  and  25  more 
represented  by  requests  for  grants 

The  principal  provisions  of  title  T  of 
S  1160  will  extend  the  ETV  Facilities 
Act  for  5  years  through  fiscal  1972.  It 
will  replace  the  $1.000.000-per-State  lim- 
it with  an  annual  State  limit  of  12 '2 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  a 
given  fiscal  year.  It  will  Increase  the 
maximum  allowable  Federal  share  in 
project  costs  from  50  percent  to  75  per- 
cent. 

For  the  first  time,  it  will  authorize 
grants  to  be  made  for  construction  of 
noncommercial  radio  broadcast  facilities. 
Tlie  testimony  in  the  record  shows  em- 
phatically that  in  many  ways,  noncom- 
mercial radio  has  made  educational 
achievements  fully  as  significant  as  those 
in  television.  Especially  when  our  needs 
are  Increasing  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
T'V  broadcast  spectrum  to  accommodate 
them,  we  must  provide  for  effective  u.se 
of  all  the  broadcast  channels  available 
to  us. 

Tm  E  n 

Title  II  of  S  1160  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nongovernmental,  non- 
profit, private  corporation.  I  believe  this 
imaginative  proposal  will  lead  not  only 
to  an  uplifting  of  noncommercial  broad- 
cast programing,  but  will  also  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  programs  of  com- 
mercial broadcasters. 

Among  its  functions,  the  corporation 
will  provide  operational  and  program 
support,  through  grants  and  contracts, 
to  improve  and  strengthen  local  stations 
and  to  encourage  diverse  and  high  qual- 
ity programing  of  regional  and  national 
interest  Although  It  could  neither  own 
nor  operate  transmission  or  program 
production  facilities,  the  corporation 
would  be  empowered  to  provide  fur  in- 
terconnection among  stations.  This 
would  allow  noncommercial  stations  to 
.share  in  the  advantages  of  networking: 
would  enable  stations  to  receive  and 
store  programs  for  future  use  at  the  sta- 
tion's discretion. 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  amount  of 
$9  000.000  to  the  corporation  for  fiscal 
1968.  and  such  amounLs  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  consider- 
ation of  the  variety  of  methods  which 
have  been  propcsed  to  supply  a  steady 
flow  of  Federal  funds  into  the  corpora- 
tion, the  President  has  indicated  that 
following  careful  study  and  review  he 
will  make  further  proposals  next  year  for 
the  continued  financing  of  the  corpora- 
tion. We  will  await  those  proF)osaIs  with 
keen  Interest,  and  In  the  meantime  con- 
cur in  the  Interim  technique  of  direct 
appropriation  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  legislation  authorizes  the 
corporation  to  accept  support  from  local. 
State,  and  private  sources  to  achieve  its 


purposes,  and  that  in  time  It  will  de- 
velop a  broad  based  pattern  of  financial 
support  in  which  Federal  funds  will  be 
but  one  element. 

The  bill  sets  out  guidelines  to  aid  the 
corporation  in  achieving  its  objectives 
and  purposes.  In  an  effort  to  strengthen 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  amendments  to  this  title  of  the  bill 
were  adopted  by  the  committee.  Two  of 
these  are  matters  of  nomenclature.  As 
originally  submitted,  the  bill  was  titled 
the  "Public  Television  Act"  and  the 
agency  established  by  title  II  was  to  be 
known  as  "The  Corporation  for  Public 
Television."  Since  all  the  purposes  of  the 
bill,  as  described  in  its  particulars,  are 
intended  to  assist  noncommercial  radio 
as  well  as  television,  we  believe  it  is  de- 
sirable to  include  both  concepts  in  the 
titles.  Thus,  it  is  proposed  by  amend- 
ment that  the  act  be  known  as  "The 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967"  and 
the  corporation  as  "The  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting." 

Another  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  relates  to  the  method  of  ap- 
pointment of  the  Corporation's  Board  of 
Directors.  Originally.  S.  1160  proposed  a 
l5-man  Board,  all  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
with  appropriate  safecuards  with  respect 
to  equitable  geographic  and  occupational 
representation,  conflict  of  interest,  and 
the  staggering  of  Board  member  terms 
of  office.  The  committee's  amendment 
proposes  to  retain  the  essential  safe- 
guards, but  to  modify  the  determination 
of  Board  members  so  that  nine  members 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation,  and  six 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  appointees, 
according  to  criteria  otherwise  contained 
in  the  bill.  Throughout  the  hearings,  imi- 
versal  determlnafcion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  Corporation  have  maximum 
possible  freedom  from  governmental  or 
political  interference  or  control.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  voiced  this  concern  when 
he  said: 

Noncommercial  television  and  radio  In 
America,  even  though  supported  by  Federal 
funds,  mvLst  be  absolutely  free  from  any  Fed- 
eral Government  interference  over  pro- 
graming. 

Dr.  James  Killian.  who  headed  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television,  to  which  group  this  Nation  is 
heavily  indebted  for  much  of  the  vision 
in  the.se  proposals,  came  to  the  same  con- 
ciu-sions  when  he  said : 

The  Commission  categorically  affirmed  that 
the  Corporation  .  .  .  must  be  private  and 
nonRovernmental  and  that  it  must  be  Insu- 
lated to  the  greatest  possible  degree  from 
the  tiireat  of  political  control. 

Other  witnesses  expressed  the  same 
concerns. 

We  believe  that  incorporation  as  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporation,  the  appoint- 
ment of  responsible  Board  members,  and 
other  provisions  relating  to  funding  and 
reporting  will  assure  the  necessary  insu- 
lation of  the  Corporation  from  govern- 
mental or  political  pressures. 

Similarly,  since  the  fimdamental  pur- 
ix)se  of  the  bill  Is  to  strengthen  local  non- 
commercial stations,  the  powers  of  the 
Corporation  itself  must  not  impinge  on 
the  autonomy  of  local  stations. 


Local  or  regional  educational  broad- 
cast stations  must  be  free  to  accept  or 
reject  the  programs  and  services  which 
the  Corporation  will  make  availaUe. 
This  freedom  is  also  implicit  in  the  sta- 
tion's license  from  the  FCC.  We  believe 
such  assurance  of  local  autonomy  In  de- 
termination of  broadcast  programs  is  es- 
sentially provided  in  such  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  will  restrict  the  Corporation 
to  grant-and-contract  authority  to  de- 
velop programs,  and  the  restriction  that 
the  Corporation  may  not  owti  or  operate 
any  type  of  program  production  or  trans- 
mission facility.  We  also  believe  such  as- 
surance can  be  strengthened  through 
several  amendments  to  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  originally  submitted : 

First.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in — sec- 
tion 396(g)  <l>'b) — that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  refei's  to  the  power  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  "assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  interconnection"  for  edu- 
cational broadcast  stations.  Our  amend- 
ment modifies  that  statement  to  make 
this  authority  refer  to  "systems  of  inter- 
connection" to  be  consistent  with  other 
sections  of  the  legislation  and  to  assure 
the  diversity  of  interconnection  capabil- 
ity which  will  be  necessary  to  effective 
usage  as  well  as  autonomy  of  local 
stations. 

Second.  Among  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation— section  396(g)  (2)  (d) — in 
the  original  wording,  was  the  authority 
of  the  Corporation  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  library  and  archives  of  noncom- 
mercial radio  and  television  programs 
and  "develop  public  awareness  of  and 
disseminate  information  about  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  by  various  means,  including 
publication  of  a  journal."  The  commit- 
tee's amendment  would  restrict  the 
Corporation's  authority  to  disseminate 
information  to  the  publication  of  a 
Journal. 

Third.  One  of  the  most  complex  ques- 
tions raised  during  the  hearing  involved 
the  function  of  the  Corporation  for  E*ub- 
11c  Broadcasting — CPB — with  respect  to 
a  national  system  of  interconnection  for 
local  noncommercial  stations.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  original  proposal  in  sec- 
tion 396(g)  (2)  (E),  the  Corporation  was 
prohibited  from  dealing  directly  with 
common  carriers  who  normally  provide 
interconnection  facilities;  instead  the 
Corporation  was  limited  to  providing 
contracts  or  grants  to  an  intermediary 
organization  that  would  undertake  to 
contract  for  the  interconnection. 

Dr.  James  Killian,  speaking  for  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television,  urged  that  if  a  viable  sys- 
tem of  public  television  was  to  be  brought 
into  being  authority  must  be  given  to 
the  Corporation  to  provide  interconnec- 
tion facilities  directly  where  the  circum- 
stances warrant.  He  viewed  interconnec- 
tion primarily  as  a  means  of  program 
distribution  but  not  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  fixed  schedule  network  organi- 
zation. The  Corporation  would  use  the 
interconnection  facilities  to  distribute 
and  transmit  programs  at  all  hours,  but 
each  station  would  be  required  to  make 
its  own  decision  as  to  what  program  it 
accepts  and  broadcasts  and  at  what  time. 
In  addition,  the  Corporation  needed  flex- 


ibility for  those  special  occasions  when 
live  or  simultaneous  broadcasts  were  de- 
sirable. Fears  were  expressed  that  if  the 
Corporation  was  given  this  authority  it 
would  tend  to  develop  a  fixed  schedule, 
network-type  operation  and  thus  the 
local  station  would  be  placed  in  a  difficult 
position  to  control  effectively  its  broad- 
cast schedule. 

The  heads  of  the  three  commercial 
television  network  systems — Dr.  Frank 
Stanton.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Mj.  Julian  Goodman,  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  and  Leonard  Cioldenson, 
American  Broadcasting  Co. — agreed 
with  Dr.  Killian  with  regard  to  author- 
izing the  Corporation  to  deal  directly 
with  the  common  carriers  on  the  issue 
of  interconnection  facilities.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Julian  Goodman,  of  NBC,  who  was 
asked  to  study  and  submit  his  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  this  issue  £is  it  in- 
volved the  problem  of  interconnection, 
stated: 

I  do  not  see  what  affirmative  values  would 
be  gained  by  making  it  necessary  for  the 
Corporation  to  make  interconnection  ar- 
rangements through  an  intermediary  organi- 
zation; on  the  contrary,  I  believe  efficiency, 
sensible  administration,  and  simplicity  of 
operations  would  be  served  by  enabling  the 
CorpKjration  to  make  these  arrangements 
directly  with  the  carriers  providing  the 
service. 

The  Corporation  needs  this  authority 
not  to  establish  a  fixed-schedule  network 
operation  but  to  take  advantage  of  spe- 
cial or  unusual  opportimities  that  war- 
rant the  Corporation  directly  contract- 
ing for  interconnection  facilities.  Even 
under  these  circumstances,  however,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  decision  to 
broadcast  such  a  program  remains  with 
the  local  station,  "nils  section,  therefore, 
has  been  amended  so  as  to  give  the  Cor- 
poration the  fiexlbillty  and  discretion  to 
arrange  for  interconnection  directly  with 
common  carriers,  as  well  as  with  other 
appropriate  agencies  when  the  circum- 
stances warrant.  This  authority  will  be 
particularly  important  as  the  improve- 
ment of  future  transmission  technology 
makes  possible  the  use  of  domestic  satel- 
lite interconnection  systems  for  inter- 
connection of  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions. 

In  this  cormection,  I  should  observe 
that  the  record  developed  by  the  sub- 
committee hearings  contains  substantial 
reference  to  the  future  of  domestic  satel- 
lite systems  and  their  possible  relevance 
to  the  potential  and  problems  of  non- 
commercial educational  television  and 
radio.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  proposal 
which  has  been  advanced  by  the  Ford 
Poimdatlon  which  would  establish  a 
nonprofit  corporation  for  the  control  and 
operation  of  a  satellite  Interconnection 
system  for  television  and  radio,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  might,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, benefit  public  broadcasting. 
We  are  also  aware  of  the  counterpro- 
posals which  have  been  made  by  Comsat. 
A.T.  &  T.,  and  similarly  interested 
parties. 

Although  it  Is  clear  that  the  future  of 
satellite  communications  systems  for  do- 
mestic Interconnection  may  have  a  high 
degree  of  relevance  to  noncommercial 
public  broadcasting,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  issues  and  problems  of  satellite 


systems  are  matters  for  technical  experi- 
mentation and  research,  as  well  as  policy 
discussion  and  debate,  which  will  take 
time  to  resolve.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  needs  which  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  meet  are  of  urgent  importance, 
and  should  not  wait  upon  the  resolution 
of  problems  involved  in  domestic  satel- 
lite commimications  systems. 
TTTLi:  ni 

Title  m  of  S.  1160  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  or  to 
contract  for  a  study  of  instructional  tele- 
vision, with  an  authorized  amount  of  not 
more  than  $500,000. 

It  is  clear  that  public  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  holds  out  the  prom- 
ise of  educational  and  cultural  advan- 
tage for  the  American  public  which  war- 
rants the  establishment  of  national 
policy  and  financial  assistance  reflected 
in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  bill. 
However,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  role 
of  television  in  relation  to  instruction 
requires  a  much  broader  assessment 
than  has  thus  far  been  possible  of  the 
relation  between  our  rapidly  expanding 
communications  technology  and  the  full 
range  of  our  educational  needs. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  total 
needs  of  our  educational  system — and 
the  total  potential  of  communications 
technology  to  serve  those  needs — tran- 
scend the  uses  of  conventional  broadcast 
transmission. 

The  development  of  television  systems 
utilizing  closed -circuit  and  2.500-mega- 
cycle  frequencies  for  instructional  pur- 
poses 4s  already  imder  development  in 
many  schools  and  colleges.  But  this  can- 
not be  viewed  in  isolation.  The  enormous 
possibilities  of  the  new  technology  for 
information  storage  and  retrieval,  the 
relationship  of  radio  and  television  to 
computer- assisted  instruction,  and  the 
possibilities  in  interconnection  of  such 
devices  are  among  the  technological  phe- 
nomena which  are  only  dimly  under- 
stood at  present  In  the  context  of  In- 
structional need  and  purpose. 

While  concurring  in  the  need  for  the 
study  proposed  in  title  III,  the  commit- 
tee feels  the  original  language  of  the 
authorization  may  be  insufficiently  broad, 
with  the  result  that  important  facets 
of  the  problem  may  be  omitted.  There- 
fore, as  an  amendment,  we  have  pro- 
posed rewording  of  section  301  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  conduct,  directly  or 
by  contract,  and  in  consultation  with  other 
Interested  Federal  agencies,  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  Instructional  television  and 
radio  (Including  broadcast,  closed  circuit  and 
instructional  television  fixed  services)  and 
their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  in- 
structional materials  such  as  videotapes, 
films,  discs,  computers  and  other  educational 
materials  or  devices,  and  such  other  aspects 
thereof  as  may  be  of  aselstance  In  deter- 
mining what  Federal  aid  should  be  provided 
for  instructional  radio  and  television  and 
the  form  that  aid  should  take,  and  which 
may  aid  communities,  Institutions,  or  agen- 
cies In  determining  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent such  activities  should  be  used. 

We  also  propose  this  title  be  amended 
to  delete  section  302,  entitled  "Content 
of  Study."  With  the  amended  wording 
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and  broadened  objectives  of  section  301. 
we  believe  thLs  section  to  be  unnecessary. 
and  that  the  exact  method  of  undertak- 
tnir  the  study  should  be  left  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  research  experts  who  will 
conduct  the  study 

Mr  President,  in  summary  I  believe 
It  Is  worth  notini?  that  m  our  hearings 
on  this  measure,  these  propositions  were 
supported  by  all  witnesses,  representing 
many  facets  of  the  American  society  and 
economy  Althougti  many  variants  of  de- 
tail were  proposed  and  dLscus,sed,  some 
of  which  have  been  Incorporated  In 
amendments  offered  by  the  committee, 
all  who  testified  concurred  that  the  needs 
to  which  this  bill  Ls  responsive  are  ur- 
gent and  that  the  time  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant beginnmg  toward  serving  those 
needs  Is  now. 

In  urging  the  enactment  of  S  1160. 
as  amended.  I  should  like  to  repeat  a 
statement  I  made  in  opening  the  sub- 
committee hearings,  and  which  I  twlieve 
still  to  be  relevant 

The  opportunity  oefore  the  Tonscresa  and 
the  challenge  of  thia  issue  are  of  paramount 
Importance  for  the  future  growth  of  this 
Nation.  It  la  an  opf)ortunJty  and  a  challenge 
that  may  be  forever  lost  if  we  turn  our  badc-i 
•gainst  the  propositions  outlined  In  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
now  to  answer  any  questions  on  any 
title,  at  any  time,  in  any  way;  and  for 
that  reason  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legLslatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  c^ill  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and, 
If  agreed  to,  be  considered  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  !s  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  Pres'dpnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  bo  re.^cinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rh.^d'^  Is'pnd  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  f:om.  Wisconsin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  dlsUn- 
euishecj  Senat  ir  fr^m  Rhode  Island  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  about  the  pos- 
sibi'itifs  n;  the  FCC  taking  action  which 
is  not  related  to  this  particular  bill, 
but  which  is  closely  related  to  a  subject 
which  has  deeplv  concerned  the  Senatr 
for  the  past  month  to  6  weeks:  namely. 
the  enormous  cost  of  political  advertising 
on   television   and   the   tremendous   ad- 


vantage this  gives  to  candidates  who 
have  money  or  to  candidates  who  are 
supported  with  big  money 

We  all  know  the  devastating  Impact 
which  a  television  campaign  can  have. 
We  have  seen  many  Instances  of  It.  It 
is  getting  to  the  point  that  money  can 
prevail,  especially  In  a  very  close  race. 

We  are  also  aware  that,  as  Herbert 
Hoover  asserted  40  years  ago,  the  public 
owns  the  airwaves  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  the  only  agency  which 
can  act  In  this  Interstate  area  to  lay 
down  guidelines  to  make  certain  that 
the  airwaves  are  used  in  the  public  In- 
terest 

We  are  also  aware  that  television  sta- 
tions are  peculiarly  profitable  and  do  not 
need  this  pcilitlcal  advertising  revenue, 
having  a  return  which  Is  excellent  and 
gives  every  prospect  of  continuing  to  be 
very  good 

Many  owners  of  television  stations 
have  told  me  that  political  broadcasting, 
even  If  the  revenue  Is  substantial.  Is  a 
headache  for  them,  something  they 
would  like  to  get  rid  of:  something  they 
do  not  want. 

Under  the.se  circumstances,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguisiied  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  whether,  in  his 
judgment.  It  would  be  possible  to  con- 
sider a  provision  in  the  law  or,  whether 
the  FCC  could  act  on  its  own  In  con- 
nection with  television  stations  and  net- 
works, to  persuade  them  not  to  sell  time 
for  political  campaign  purposes  but  to 
provide  free  time  to  a  limited  extent,  .say. 
for  2  or  3  weeks  before  an  election  To 
begin  with,  this  provision  might  apply 
only  to  general  elections  whe.-e  there  are 
just  two  legally  qualified  candidates. 
In  primaries  or  three-party  races  this 
proposal  would  not  apply  We  might  start 
with  congressional  and  gubernato:ial 
elections 

For  example,  one- half  hour  free  time 
to  a  candidate  for  the  Senate:  one-half 
hour  to  a  candidate  for  Governor,  in  a 
general  election;  perhaps  five  1 -minute 
spots  and  ten  20-  or  10-second  .spots,  to 
each  candidate  2  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion   No  other  time  alhiwod 

What  I  am  getting  at  Is  that  this  would 
be  a  legal  requirement  and  give  a  candi- 
date for  election  the  opportunity  to  get 
his  message  acro.ss  to  the  public  on  prime 
time — In  a  limited,  not  an  excessive 
amount  of  time  Big  money  working 
through  the  electronic  media  of  today 
has  come  to  dominate  many  political 
campaigns  Big  money  can  literally  buy 
an  election  through  television. 

Mr  PA.STORE.  Mr  President,  let  me 
preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  the 
radio  spectrum  belongs  in  the  public  do- 
main. The  airwaves  l)elont;  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  They  cannot  take  full 
advantage  of  this  radio  spectrum  unless 
someone  explores  it  and  utilizes  it.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  reason  why  we  be,'an 
the  system  of  licensing  certain  broad- 
casting stations  and  networks  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  FCC.  The  Senate 
Commerce  Ccmmlttee.  of  course,  has  leg- 
islative responsibility  In  this  area 

The  commercial  networks  own  five 
broadcasting  stations  In  five  of  the  best 
areas  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
When  I  say  the  t)est  areas,  I  mean  pop- 


ulated areas  which  provide  large  audi- 
ences I  am  talking  about  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Washington,  D.C.,  Miami,  and 
Chicago — places  of  that  kind. 

ABC  owns  five  TV  stations.  It  cannot 
own  more  than  five  VHP  stations,  under 
the  PCC  rules  NBC  owns  five,  and  CBS 
owns  five.  But  the  broadcasting  stations 
which  they  own  are  under  Federal  regu- 
lation. Therefore,  by  Indirection,  the  net- 
works are  also  controlled.  In  testimony, 
given  from  time  to  time.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped. In  so  far  as  opportunities  for 
the  networks  are  concerned,  that  their 
profits  are  rather  meager  In  comparison 
to  the  profits  they  earn  from  their  broad- 
casting station.  There,  of  course,  the 
profits  are  astronomical,  especially  If  one 
has  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  VHP  sta- 
tion in  a  city  such  as  Providence,  At- 
lanta, or  Richmond.  In  that  case,  I  think 
we  could  go  to  bed  and  begin  to  count  our 
money.  I  mean.  It  Is  a  boon.  It  Is  like 
discovering  the  pot  of  gold. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  we  have  what  Is  known  as  sec- 
tion 315   Section  315  Is  a  paradox. 

In  the  first  place,  while  It  protects  the 
candidate  In  that  case  where  his  oppo- 
nent Is  given  broadcast  time,  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  claim  equal  time,  and  he 
u.sually  gets  it.  It  is  what  happens  every 
time  the  President  makes  an  appearance 
on  TV  when  he  Is  a  candidate.  The  Re- 
publicans ask  for  equal  time,  and  they 
get  It 

That  was  true  when  President  Eisen- 
hower was  in  the  White  House  and  we 
Democrats  thought  he  was  getting  on 
the  fringes  of  politics.  We  asked  for  time 
and  got  it.  Tliere  Is  nothing  that  a  politi- 
cian Is  more  sensitive  to  than  that  when 
It  is  getting  near  election  time. 

Tiie  point  is  that,  because  of  section 
315.  the  broadcasters  and  networks 
would  have  to  give  equal  time  to  every 
possible  candidate.  Sometimes  there  are 
15  or  20  legally  qualified  candidates  run- 
ning for  the  same  office  The  minute  we 
begin  giving  them  all  equal  time,  there 
will  be  a  stampede.  Some  people  will 
want  to  go  on  television  just  so  folks 
back  home  can  see  how  nice  they  look. 
Each  legally  qualified  candidate  is  en- 
titled to  free  time  once  time  Is  made 
available  to  one  candidate.  So  It  poses  a 
dilemma. 

In  1960  a  bill  was  Introduced  in  Con- 
gre.ss  whereby  the  networks  and  licensees 
would  be  compelled  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  hours  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  before  election  to  the  candidates 
for  election  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency 

We  had  hearings  on  that  bill.  Finally. 
In  conjunction  and  with  the  support  of 
my  colleagues,  I  reported  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  networks  in  the  presi- 
dential campaigns  would  be  relieved  from 
the  provisions  of  section  315.  so  that  they 
would  not  be  obliged  to  give  equal  time 
to  all  candidates.  Thus  candidates  on  the 
Communist  ticket,  candidates  on  the 
Prohibition  ticket,  or  other  candidates 
were  not  entitled  to  equal  time.  Complete 
discretion  was  given  to  the  broadca.ster. 
That  law  led  to  the  famous  televLsion 
debate  between  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr 
Nixon,  which  I  think  Mr.  Nixon  regrets 
to  this  day. 


To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  next 
year,  or  sometime  after  that,  I  suggested 
"a  proposal  that  would  relieve  the  li- 
censees from  the  effect  of  section  315  in 
congressional  and  gubernatorial  elec- 
tions, as  a  starter,  in  order  to  bring  about 
\\"hat  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
suggesting. 

I  tliink  he  has  a  marvelous  idea.  One 
trouble  is  that  we  run  up  against  a  stone 
-.all,  which  is  section  315.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  frankly,  when  I  came  on  the  floor 
with  a  proposal  to  modify  section  315. 
most  of  the  opposition  came  from  Mem- 
bers of  Confuess  who  were  fearful  that 
:f  we  give  discretion  to  the  licensee,  a 
broadcaster  could  begin  allotting  time  as 
he  pleased.  He  could  give  time  to  the  can- 
didate of  Ms  choice.  He  could  stress  one 
candidate,  thereby  leaving  his  opponent 
out  in  the  cold. 

If  we  can  work  out  a  system  whereby 
we  can  cut  down  the  confusion  which 
naturally  occurs  in  situations  like  this, 
we  would  be  making  progress. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  Chicago  by 
the  name  of  Lar  Daly  who  went  around 
dressed  In  an  Uncle  Sam  suit.  He  is  a 
perennial  candidate  and  is  dressed  up  in 
this  regalia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  time 
the  Ambassador  from  a  foreign  country 
was  received  by  the  mayor  of  Chicago. 
Lar  Daly  wanted  equal  time.  Under  the 
law,  the  Commission  ruled  that,  since  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  same  oflQce.  equal 
time  should  be  granted  to  him  because 
there  were  some  political  comiotations 
involved  in  the  reception  or  ceremony. 
So  Lar  Daly  was  given  equal  time. 

My  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  this.  I  would  hope  we  could 
work  out  a  system  whereby  some  of  this 
burden  could  be  shared  by  the  public. 
How  we  do  it  is  the  dilemma  of  our  time. 
We  have  struggled  with  it  and  have  been 
unable  to  reach  a  conclusion.  The  only 
solution  invented  thus  far  is  that  we  re- 
lieve the  broadcasters  from  section  315, 
which  would  give  them  tremendous 
power,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  reluctant  to  do  it.  Does  that 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered it  very  well,  but  I  would  like  to 
a.sk  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  confine 
this  proposal  to  general  elections.  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the 
provision  prohibiting  political  TV  ads 
confined  to  the  regular  nominees  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 
In  the  general  elections,  and  provide 
limited  free  time  2  or  3  weeks  before  the 
Peneral  election. 

Second.  I  wonder,  if,  in  the  iudgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  chair- 
man of  the  Communications  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Commerce  Committee,  it 
would  be  possible  to  prevent,  proscribe, 
or  prohibit  other  paid  political  broad- 
casts on  television,  so  the  big  impact  of 
money,  which  has  so  distoi-ted  our  cam- 
paigns in  the  past,  and  promises  to  do 
so  even  more  in  the  future,  could  be  pre- 
vented'' 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  I  am  willing  to  wager 
that  there  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  would  want  to  give  Mr.  Wallace 
equal  time.  I  do  not  think  there  is,  but 


there  might  be  a  member  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Party  in  the  Senate,  who  would  want 
to  have  equal  time.  Something  ought  to 
be  worked  out.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  that 
the  American  people  are  dismayed  when 
they  hear  that  someone  has  spent  $500,- 
000  to  win  a  senatorial  campaign  when 
the  position  pays  a  salai-y  of  $30,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  starting  in  an  area  where  it 
would  work?  I  realize  the  difficulties  we 
face.  How  about  with  respect  to  those 
senatorial  and  gubernatorial  races  where 
there  are  only  two  candidates? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
relieve  the  effects  of  the  provisions  of 
section  315  in  senatorial  campaigns.  It 
did  not  get  through  the  committee.  Many 
Senators  believe  it  is  too  broad  an  au- 
thority. The  Senator  will  remember  our 
good  friend  from  California,  Clair  Engle, 
The  Senator  will  remember  how  he  made 
a  fine  speech  on  the  floor,  imploring  us 
not  to  remove  the  provisions  of  section 
315,  because  of  what  could  happen. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  whole  heart- 
edly  that  section  315  should  not  be  com- 
pletely removed.  There  is  no  question 
that  if  it  is  removed,  it  would  have  to  be 
replaced  with  something. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  it  is  removed.  It 
means  that  every  candidate  has  the 
right 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  removed 
only  in  general  elections  where  there 
are,  for  instance,  regular  candidates  in 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties, 
and  no  other  candidates. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  our  two-party 
system,  that  is  logical.  The  trouble  is 
that  there  are  many  other  candidates 
who  have  the  same  right,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  under  our  Constitution  they 
could  enforce  that  right.  The  public  has 
the  right  to  hear  dissenting  views;  the 
candidate  does  not  have  to  be  the  popu- 
lar candidate  of  the  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  the  public 
has  that  right.  In  those  cases  my  pro- 
posal simply  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  it  was 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  want  to 
pursue  it,  but  I  wanted  to  put  the  idea 
across  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  would  like  to  have  it  discussed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  to  see  if  we  could  make 
some  progress  in  this  area.  I  hope  one 
day  soon  we  will  find  an  answer  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Another  aspect  of 
this  problem  is  that  most  television  sta- 
tions today  are  using  the  authority  they 
have  to  editorialize.  If  we  give  them  the 
power  by  suspending  section  315,  to  do 
these  other  things,  and  they  turn  around 
and  editorialize,  then  you  are  really  in 
trouble,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  only  authority 
I  had  in  mind  is  to  give  equal  time  to 
both  candidates  In  a  campaign  in  which 
there  are  two  nominees. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  how  far  do  you 
go? 

Let  us  take  my  own  town  of  Seattle. 
The   race   for   prosecuting   attorney   of 


King  County  may  be  more  important  to 
the  people  than  the  race  for  Congress. 
Where  do  you  draw  the  line?  How  far 
down  do  you  go? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  in  that 
area,  you  start  where  you  can.  If  you 
can  make  progress  in  congressional  and 
gubernatorial  races,  maybe  you  can  work 
something  out  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  As  the  Senator  will  recall, 
we  are  to'ing  to  get  educational  TV  up 
to  a  point  where  we  can  evaluate  these 
things,  and  maybe  they  can  perform  a 
service  politically. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  it  is  a  fine 
bill.  However.  I  was  discussing  another 
aspect. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  educational  tele- 
vision, you  may  nm  into  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent situation,  although  section  315 
applies,  because  it  is  all  under  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934. 

I  realize  what  the  Senator  means,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  something  can  be 
worked  out;  but  up  to  now,  it  has  been 
a  hard  nut  to  crack, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
to  pursue  a  bit  further  the  subject  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  work  out.  I  have  sympathy 
for  what  the  Senator  seeks  to  accom- 
plish, but,  even  limiting  it  to  the  presi- 
dential elections,  if  this  had  been  in 
effect,  say,  in  1924,  it  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  great  Robert  M,  La  Follette  of 
Wisconsin.  Only  the  candidates  running 
on  major  party  tickets  would  have  had 
that  opportunity,  and  he  would  not  have 
had  it. 

To  bring  it  down  to  the  congressional 
level,  in  my  own  State  of  Virginia,  In 
1962  or  1S64 — I  do  not  recall  at  the 
moment  which — in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District,  we  had  a  Democratic 
nominee,  a  Republican  nominee,  and  an 
Independent  Democrat  for  Congress.  I 
supported  strongly  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, but  I  think  that  Independent  Dem- 
ocrat— who  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
winning — had  just  as  much  right  to  the 
use  of  the  facilities  of  radio  and  TV  as 
did  the  nominees  of  the  two  major 
parties. 

To  turn  to  my  own  situation  last  fall,  I 
had  three  candidates  against  me,  I  was 
the  regular  Democratic  nominee.  There 
was  a  Republican  nominee,  and  the  Con- 
servative Party  said  I  was  too  liberal, 
and  they  put  up  a  candidate  against  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat that,  please? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Conserva- 
tive Party  said  I  was  too  liberal,  so  they 
put  up  a  candidate  against  me.  It  cost 
me  60,000  votes.  Then  the  Republicans — 
John  Cooper's  party — said  I  was  too  con- 
servative. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  deny  the  charge. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then  I  had  an- 
other opponent,  a  Socialist;  I  guess  he 
thought  I  was  too  conservative  also.  But 
as  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
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tucky  (Mr.  Ccx)per  i  points  out.  the  elec- 
tion came  out  nicely  and  my  plurality 
was  117,000  votes. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  all  those  people 
who  ran  against  me  should  have  had  the 
same  opportunity  for  the  use  of  public 
facilities  or  public  airways  as  I  had.  or 
as  did  the  nommee  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  PKOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROX\URF.  Where  you  have 
cases  like  those  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred— the  Coolidge-Davis-La  Fol- 
lette  race  In  1924.  or  the  Byrd  race  for 
the  Senate  in  1966— it  seems  to  me  that 
this  cannot  apply.  You  have  to  start  off 
with  the  situation  which  is  most  com- 
mon— that  maintains  m  more  than  half 
of  the  cases — that  Is.  you  have  a  Demo- 
cratic nominee  and  a  Republican  nom- 
inee, or  a  Democratic  nominee  and  one 
from  some  other  party,  and  you  provide 
that  the  station  must  provide  a  sig- 
nificant but  limited  amount  of  free  time 
for  both  candidates,  and  sell  no  tmie  to 
either  of  the  candidates. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  there  are  many  difficulties,  situa- 
tions where  it  would  be  completely  un- 
fair to  eliminate  third  parties.  If  you  pro- 
vide that  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Parties  are  the  only  ones  affected; 
but  I  think  we  have  to  think  hard  and 
continuously  about  this  question,  or  we 
will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of 
money. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  think  the 
Senator  is  correct,  but  If  I  may  get  back 

to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
to  let  us  hear  from  the  Senat<)r  from 
Texas?  I  think  he  represents  tlie  other 
side  of  the  com. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  I  think  we 
should  hear  from  the  other  side  of  the 
coin. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Yes.  we  should. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
while  I  believe  there  is  a  real  need  for 
something  In  the  area  about  which  the 
Senator  from  WUconsin  [Mr  Pro.xmireI 
speaks,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  at 
the  same  time  we  must  protect  the  right 
of  the  minority  to  be  heard 

At  the  time  I  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  Apnl  10  years  ago.  there  were  21 
candidates  agamst  me — 22  of  us  in  all 
Sixteen  put  their  names  on  the  ballot 
and  had  difficulty  in  financing  cam- 
paigns, but  si.x  of  them  were  on  the  radio. 
television,  in  the  newspapers,  and  every- 
where. Prom  the  efforts  put  forth.  I  would 
think  you  might  have  called  those  six 
major  candidates 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  had  any  rights 
over  the  16  who  could  not  raj.se  the 
money  to  get  on  television.  I  think  all 
had  equal  rights. 

I  think  every  candidate  has  an  equal 
right  to  the  airways — rather  a  spectrum 
than  Individual  airways — which  belongs 
to  all  the  people  I  think  no  one  has  a 
right  to  pass  a  law  and  .say.  '"We  got  the 
most  votes,  therefore  we  are  entitled  to 
those  facilities." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 


Mr.  P.ASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE  I  think  under  section 
315,  we  should  not  overlook  one  very  im- 
portant fact.  That  Is  that  there  is  a  falr- 
ne.ss  doctrine,  which  would  still  be  in 
effect  even  though  we  repealed  section 
315. 

I  strongly  believe  that  section  315  is 
doing  much  more  damage  to  public  cam- 
paigning generally  than  It  is  doing  good. 
What  it  is  tending  to  do  at  the  pre.sent 
time,  and  will  continue  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture, is  provide  stations  with  the  right  to 
deny  even  the  major  candidates  the  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves. 

In  other  words,  the  station  is  going 
to  say,  "We  have  to  deal  with  section  315; 
if  we  permit  you  to  appear,  we  have  to 
permit  15  other  candidates  to  appear 
also."  The  easiest  way  is  for  them  to  go 
ahead  with  their  regular  paid  programs, 
denying  the  opportunity  for  people  to 
hear  what  the  candidates  have  to  .say, 
denying  them  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  intelligent  judgment  after  observing 
the  candidates  on  television.  I  believe 
that  is  the  attitude  which  will  follow  if 
section  315  stays  on  the  books. 

I  think  It  is  much  more  fair  and  much 
more  in  the  public  interest  to  eliminate 
section  315,  and  .simply  have  the  stations 
required  to  obey  the  fairness  doctrine. 
They  still  could  have  their  hcenses  sus- 
pended or  revoked  if  they  did  not  follow 
the  doctrine  of  fairness  That,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  much  more  fair  than  trying 
to  divide  up  the  time  on  a  minute-by- 
minute  basis,  of  the  candidates,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  I  hope  that 
someday  we  will  repeal  section  315,  and 
rely  upon  the  fairness  doctrine.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  such  action  belongs 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  wish  to  return 
for  a  moment  to  the  pending  legislation. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  has 
made  a  very  effective  and  able  presenta- 
tion on  Senate  bill  1160.  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  or  two  in 
regard  to  it.  Before  I  phrase  my  ques- 
tion. I  should  like  to  preface  It  by  saying 
that  I  have  a  great  fear  of  government 
propaganda  I  might  say  that  I  subscribe 
to  the  views  of  the  third  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  happend  to  be  a 
Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  .said 
that  if  it  were  left  to  him  whether  to 
have  a  free  press  or  a  free  govei-nment, 
he  would  take  a  free  press,  because  with- 
out that,  we  could  never  have  a  free 
government. 

I  am  concerned  about  Government 
propaganda.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson], 
the  committee  chairman. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
whether  he  feels  that  adequate  safe- 
guards are  contained  in  the  legislation 
to  prevent  Government  control  of  the 
program  content  and  the  facilities. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  answer  to  that 
question  Is  very  simple.  I  thmk  that  the 
one  factor  that  took  up  most  of  our  time 
In  the  discussion  of  this  legislation  was 
the  concern  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
and  most  of  the  witnesses  that  this  cor- 


poration should  be  completely  out  from 
under  the  control  of  [XJlitics.  and  that  it 
should  not  indulge  in  politics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  point  v,as 
raised: 

Well,  you  are  providing  for  15  Incorpora- 
tors or  members  of  the  corporation  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  that  Is  too 
much  authority  for  the  President. 

In  order  to  compromise  that  matter, 
we  came  halfway  between  the  recommen- 
dation that  was  made  on  the  draft  bill, 
and  the  recommendation  made  in  the 
Carnegie  report  The  Carnegie  report 
provided  for  a  corporation  to  consist  of 
12  members,  six  to  be  apiwinted  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Smate. 
and  the  other  six  to  be  elected  by  'hose 
that  haJ  been  appointed  by  the  Pro.-i- 
dent.  thus  giving  us  a  board  consisting  of 
12  people. 

The  rea.son  they  did  this  is  that  they 
thought  that  at  least  six  members  should 
be  outside  of  the  control  of  the  President 
or  not  be  beholden  to  him. 

Frankly,  I  did  not  go  along  too  much 
with  that  viewpoint.  I  think  this  is  an 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

My  argument  was  that  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  can  appoint  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  who,  In  fact,  makes  the  deci- 
.sions  that  guide  the  destiny  of  this  Re- 
public, why  can  he  not  appoint  members 
of  such  a  corporation  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Senate? 

In  order  to  resolve  the  matter  and 
bring  about  such  a  guarantee,  the  pend- 
ing bill  provides  that  nine  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  the  other  six  member  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  nine  members  who 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  yet.  That  Is  only 
part  of  my  statement. 

Tliere  was  a  condition  contained  in  the 
measure  that  the  corporation  shall  have 
the  responsibility  of  developing  public 
awareness.  The  question  came  up: 
"What  do  they  mean  by  public  aware- 
ness? Is  that  another  gimmick  for  pub- 
lic control?" 

So  we  took  those  words  out  of  the 
measure,  and  then  provided  in  the  bill 
that  there  shall  be  no  Interference  what- 
soever on  the  part  of  the  Government 
with  relation  to  programing. 

I  think  that  in  drawing  this  le.siislatlon 
we  did  about  as  good  a  job  as  anyone  can 
do  in  putting  words  together  that  would 
give  us  that  guarantee 

We  must  realize  that  we  cannot  give  a 
guarantee  on  human  nature.  We  must 
look  to  God  for  that.  But  as  far  as  words 
go.  I  think  we  did  a  good  job. 

Mr  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
with  reference  to  not  being  able  to  give 
such  a  guarantee,  that  recalls  another 
Jefferson  quotation  which  I  like: 

In  questions  of  power  then  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  conSdence  in  man.  but  bind  him 
down  from  niLschlef  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution 

That  is  why  I  like  to  stick  to  the  Con- 
stitution 
Mr   PASTORE.  I  like  to  do  so.  too.  I 


think  the  Constitution  is  the  best  docu- 
ment ever  written  by  man,  but  we  must 
have  men  carry  out  that  Constitution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  six  members  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  President  be  subject  to  senatorial 
confirmation'.' 

.Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  The  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  will  be 
subject  to  senatorial  confirmation,  and 
the  six  will  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Was  there  a 
reason  behind  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  reason  behind  it 
was  the  argument  made  by  Dr.  KilUan 
in  the  Carnegie  report  to  the  effect  that 
he  and  the  Commission  thought  it  would 
guarantee  independence  from  the  polit- 
ical interference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
It  came  to  my  attention  the  other  day 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
had  requested  S179.000  with  which  to  set 
up  a  radio  station  and  a  newspaper  in 
North  Carolina. 

Why  in  the  world  should  a  Govern- 
ment agency  put  out  its  own  newspaper, 
a  general  circulation  newspaper,  and 
have  its  own  radio  station? 

The  statement  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pending  bill.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  but  it  makes  me 
more  concerned  that  any  legislation 
which  we  pass  in  regard  to  television  and 
radio  should  provide  that  the  Interest 
of  the  public  are  safeguarded,  and  that 
there  Is  the  least  possible  opportimity 
presented  for  Govenmient  manipulation 
or  propaganda. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more.  I  think  that  was  ill- 
advised.  I  do  not  think  they  need  a 
radio  station.  We  have  enough  media  so 
that  the  Government  can  put  its  cause 
over  to  the  people  without  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  knows  that  I  have  al- 
ready made  some  statements  in  the 
Record. 

I  favor  the  bill.  I  think  Its  purpose  is 
good.  I  think  its  intent  is  high-minded. 
I  think  that  we  have  done  our  level  best 
to  regulate  public  television  and  keep  It 
from  heavyhanded  Government  control. 

I  think  public  television  is  certainly 
needed  in  this  country  because  com- 
mercial television  programing  mean- 
ders so  often  from  the  mediocre  to  the 
moronic,  and  its  god  is  glamour.  It  Is 
probably  the  most  misused  or  to  so  large 
a  degree  unused  medium  of  communica- 
tion since  man  decided  he  could  make  an 
intelligible  sound  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  another  man. 

Television  is  often  a  horror  to  con- 
template or,  at  the  other  extreme,  a  bore 
to  ob.serve.  It  has  its  great,  high 
moments.  It  has  its  great  programs  and 
fine  documentaries.  But  always  the  test 
is.  Does  it  pay?  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
another  test  in  the  American  cultural 
concept,  and  that  test  ought  to  be.  Will 
it  improve  the  intellectual  standards  of 
the  American  people? 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said 


about  the  Constitution,  will  television 
aid,  in  that  most  sympathetic  phrase  in 
the  Constitution,  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness? There  is  very  little  happiness  to 
be  pursued  in  the  average  television  pro- 
gram. There  is  violence  to  be  abhorred 
or  absorbed.  There  Is  cheap  drama  to 
be  observed,  were  one  to  advert  to  the 
beer  can  or  the  kitchen  stove.  There  is 
monotony  in  the  presentation  and  more 
violence  in  the  very  sell  of  the  com- 
mercials, which  scare  us  to  death. 

I  am  one  of  the  great  number  of  people 
in  this  coiintry  who  have  television  sets 
and  who  join  in  the  general  apology, 
when  someone  comes  in  for  a  visit. 
which  is  to  the  effect,  "We  never  look 
at  it" — which  is  wrong — or  "We  hide  it 
behind  the  door.  We  don't  keep  it  in  the 
living  room." 

There  is  a  vast  national  apology  going 
on  in  this  country  for  the  television. 
This  I  do  not  say  in  derogation  of  the 
great  networks  or  of  the  other  people 
who  present  programs.  I  certainly  praise 
educational  and  instructional  television. 
I  praise  what  television  has  done  in  the 
public  interest.  But  I  should  like  to  see 
public  television  begin  to  satirize.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  days  of  Addison, 
Swift,  and  Pope  revived  in  this  country, 
if  that  be  possible. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  satire  of  Buch- 
wald.  I  should  like  to  see  people  made 
fun  of.  I  should  like  to  see  Senators. 
Representatives,  the  President,  and 
everyone  else  made  fun  of  within  the 
limits  of  decency  and  good  taste,  with- 
out any  fear  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  or  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania could  do  anything  to  the  person 
who  satirized,  because  there  is  no  satire 
left  in  this  country.  There  is  no  oppor- 
timity for  satire.  If  any  does  appear, 
everybody  jumps  to  condemn  it. 

I  would  hope  that  public  television 
could  bring  to  this  country  the  gift  of 
satire. 

O  wad  some  Pow'r  the  glftle  gle  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us! 

I  believe  it  can  be  done.  I  believe  that 
public  television  can  arouse,  inspire,  and 
cause  people  to  react  strongly.  Then  the 
more  strongly  they  react,  the  more  apt 
they  will  be  to  react  in  the  last  process 
which  the  mind  summons  up:  that  is,  the 
act  of  thought. 

I  should  like  to  see  people  start  think- 
ing in  this  country — and  thinking  seri- 
ously. I  should  like  to  see  television 
achieve  its  potential. 

If  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will 
excuse  me  for  having  indulged  in  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  oratory,  what  I  am  really 
saying  is  that  I  am  for  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  it  passes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  add  my 
support  to  the  bill  so  ably  managed  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  As  I 
have  seen  him  agonize  over  the  decision 
on  the  atomic  energy  development  in  Illi- 
nois, I  have  enjoyed  observing  him  relish 
the  subject  of  educational  television  and 
have  been  pleased  by  his  being  in  the 
forefront  of  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  this  country  and  the  Congress  can 
take. 

My  own  interest  in  educational  televi- 


sion goes  back  15  years  ago,  when  a  group 
of  us  organized  the  fund  for  adult  edu- 
cation, of  the  Ford  Foundation,  a  board 
that  I  served  on  for  10  years,  and  of 
which,  I  was  chairman  of  the  board  for 
3  or  4  years. 

We  felt  that  there  should  be  in  this 
country  a  situation  with  respect  to  public 
television  comparable  to  the  relationship 
that  Carnegie  developed  with  public  li- 
braries. 

So  we  took  $24  million  of  Ford  Foun- 
dation money  and  invested  it  in  the  con- 
cept of  educational  television  over  a  peri- 
od of  years. 

We  started  the  educational  television 
network.  We  organized  committees  to  in- 
terest commimities  across  the  country  in 
developing  local  support  for  educational 
television  stations.  We  pledged  the  initial 
purchase  of  equipment  for  all  of  those 
stations.  In  the  period  of  the  lifetime  of 
our  fund,  we  started  45  educational  tele- 
vision stations,  including  channel  11  in 
Chicago.  We  did  so  by  convincing  each 
community  that  educational  television 
was  a  community  need  and  interest  that 
had  to  be  served;  that  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions,  labor,  and  business, 
civic  leaders,  and  religious  leaders  should 
get  together  to  provide  community  spirit 
and  support.  We  fotmd  that  the  com- 
munities were  able,  in  these  stations,  to 
effectively  regulate  and  control  the  use 
of  educational  television  in  such  a  way 
that  it  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
criticism. 

In  looking  at  television,  I  have  always 
felt  as  did  Erwtn  Carmon.  who  once  said 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  good 
thought  sent  by  tom-tom  than  to  have 
some  of  the  trash  and  trivia  that  goes 
across  television  networks  on  the  com- 
mercial bands  through  this  modern  elec- 
tronic miracle  of  communication. 

Second.  As  a  private  citizen,  a  com- 
pany with  which  I  had  been  long  associ- 
ated sponsored,  for  the  first  time,  prime 
nighttime  television  broadcasts  in  the 
public  service,  and  worked  with  all  three 
networks  in  sponsoring  public  service 
television  programs  on  controversial  sub- 
jects. 

It  is  with  this  minor  background  in 
tills  field  that  I  now  indicate  my  desire  to 
support,  with  great  enthusiasm,  the  Edu- 
cational Television  Act  of  1967.  I  am 
gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  to  sup- 
port a  national  commitment  for  the 
further  development  and  growth  of  this 
very  exciting  medium. 

The  bill  before  us,  Mr.  President,  repre- 
sents a  decided  advance  in  two  aspects 
of  our  national  life  which  will  distinguish 
it,  in  my  judgment,  as  milestone  legis- 
lation. 

First,  it  represents  a  strong  national 
oommitment  to  the  development  of  a 
vital  national  resource.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  afforded  by  educational  televi- 
sion are  of  truly  enormous  proportions. 
It  is  significant  that  our  recent  advances 
in  space-age  satellite  technology  con- 
tribute heavily  to  the  feasibility  of  bring- 
ing Instruction  and  enrichment  into  the 
lives  of  all  our  citizens.  Every  citizen  in 
the  coimtry  who  has  access  to  a  televi- 
sion set — and  there  are  few  in  our  society 
who   cannot  make  such  a  claim — can 
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claim  the  benefits  of  this  bill  which,  in 
Che  language  of  the  committee  report: 
Will  aid  and  encourage  the  bold  lail  ijuakI- 
n.-itlve  plana  for  educational  broadaustiui; 
xalch  have  beer,  put  before  i  the  Conumtteej 
;n   the  course   oi  hearings  on   the   bill. 

The  ^eco.^d  significant  aspect  of  this 
pro^KJsal  lies  m  its  endursement  of  and 
reliance  on  private  sector  Initiative,  lead- 
ership, ar.d  capability  The  creation  of 
a  private  r.  .".profit  corporation  to  under- 
take the  development  of  educational 
television  reflect?  what  I  regard  as  a 
growing  trend  toward  a  new  definition 
'..'.  the  role  of  the  Federal  Givemment  in 
pursuing  national  goals  and  solving  na- 
tional problems 

Earlier  m  this  session,  I  introduced 
the  National  Home  Owner.':hip  Founda- 
tion Act  '.Ty  bill  proposes  a  private,  non- 
profit corporation  and  envisions  creation 
of  a  new  private  sector-Federal  partner- 
ship to  achieve  the  national  goals  of  de- 
cent housing  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  all  our  citizens.  I  stated  then 
t.^.at — 

The  responsibility  for  conducting  a  na- 
tional program  of  home  ownership  for  ini- 
ti.iUy  lower  income  families  should  lie  with 
the  non-governmental  sector,  including  both 
private  enterprise  and  non-profit  crganlza- 
t.on«  and  gn>vip8  The  'ole  of  goie'imfrit 
should  o-ily  be  one  c/  rein'nrcem-vt  and 
gua-antee  'at>ie'  than  eiecutxon  and  control. 

I  rejiard  the  bill  before  us  as  a  similar 
undeitakmg  bv  a  similar  partnership, 
I  am  confident  that  the  private  sector 
IS  mindful  of  the  re8pon.slbllity  and  the 
challenge  of  this  partnership  I  commend 
the  many  interested  foundation.^  and  or- 
ganizatlon.s— the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  the  Com.sat  Corp  , 
and  our  ^'reat  national  networks  CBS. 
NBC.  and  ABC— whose  interest  in  and 
contributions  to  this  concept  more  than 
amply  Ju.Ntify  the  confidence  of  Congress, 
as  it  will  be  e.xpressed  by  enactment  of 
this  bill 

Mr.  Presldf^nt  at  the  same  time  that 
I  commend  the  committee  and  its  chair- 
man for  their  fxcellent  report.  I  expies.s 
the  hope  that  we  will  not  forget  that  the 
work  to  be  done  In  this  effort  to  develop 
a  national  educational  television  and 
radio  resource  is  only  barely  begun  I  am 
confident  it  will  continue  in  the  progres- 
sive spirit  of  this  positive  step  forward, 
and  I  pledge  my  support  to  its  progress 
In  the  years  ahead 

Mr  PASTORE  I  thank  the  Senator 

I  yield  tu  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina 

'At  this  point  Mr  Byrd  of  Vusinia 
assumed  the  chair 

Mr  THtrRMOND  Mr  Pre.sldent  tlie 
principle  litidcrlying  t.he  creation  of  a 
publicly  financed  and  governmentally 
controlled  radio  and  television  network 
r&i.se.s  very  serious  questions  of  basic  con- 
stitutional policy  I  have  given  long  and 
careful  consideration  to  the  provl.sions  of 
this  bill  and  have  concluded  that  I  must 
opposp  the  adoption  of  title  II  of  this  bill. 

Under  title  II  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  movint;  into  an  entirely 
new  field  of  operations.  f-<r  which  there 
Is  no  sanction  whatsoever  under  the 
Constitution  I  hRv  read  the  Constitu- 
tion caref  illy,  and  I  can  find  nothing  In 
It  which  aLithon7es  Congress  tp  legislate 


either  In  the  field  of  education  or  of  non- 
commercial broadcasting,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  two  of  them  together.  While 
these  fields  have  been  touched  upon  in 
the  past  in  authorizing  grants  for  the 
consti-uction  of  educational  TV  facihtles, 
title  II  goes  far  beyond  assistance  to  lo- 
cal effort,  and  sets  up  a  quasi-govern- 
mental corporation  for  tlie  production  of 
programs  of  information  and  opinion.  If 
we  continue  to  use  the  general  welfare 
clause  as  an  open  end  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  the  Constitution  itself  as  a 
governing  document  will  become  mean- 
ingless. 

Despite  the  safeguards  {xjinted  to  by 
the  proponents  of  the  bill,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  it  violates  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

While  this  blU  would  not  abridge  the 
freedom  of  any  exl.-ting  news  media.  It 
'vould  set  up  new  media  financed  at  least 
in  part  by  the  Government  No  one  In 
.America  today  believes  that  any  media 
in  the  world,  financed  by  any  govern- 
ment, is  truly  free.  By  setting  up  a  fed- 
erally funded  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  Congre.ss  would  be  setting 
up  media  that  are  not  completely  free. 
I  believe  that  contributing  to  the 
crowth  of  even  a  segment  of  news  media 
not  completely  free  would  be  an  abridg- 
ment of  freedom  of  speech 

No  one  seems  to  have  noticed  that 
the  method  of  funding  this  corporation 
Is  comparable  to  the  method  used  by  the 
CIA  to  finance  Encounter  magazine  and 
other  operations,  that  is  to  say.  a  par- 
tial grant  with  no  apparent  strings  at- 
taciied  All  of  the  professional  liberals 
and  intellectuals  in  the  Nation  protested 
that  Encounter  and  many  of  the  other 
supposedly  free  operations  had  been 
compromised  by  US.  Government  sup- 
port Now  I  am  not  sure  that  Encounter 
was  a  wise  choice  as  an  antl-Communist 
weapon  Moreover,  it  was  not  a  domestic 
.magazine  sernng  the  American  people 
Yet  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting will  have  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  American  people,  and  I  find 
It  strange  that  our  American  liberals 
are  not  up  in  arms  against  the  proposals 
m  this  bill  Anyone  who  truly  loves  lib- 
erty must  oppose  this  bill. 

Now  I  know  that  this  bill  has  carefully 
e.xcluded  partisan  politics  from  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadca-stine  Obviously,  this  is  a  vise 
move  .\merlcan  politics  Is  not.  however, 
composed  only  of  partisan  politics.  We 
have  Ideological  divisions  as  well 
Nothing  In  this  bill  safeguards  against 
the  capture  of  the  corporation  by  a  small 
clique  with  definite  Ideological  biases 
The  bill  actually  facilitates  such  a  cap- 
ture On  the  15-man  board  of  directors 
a  majority  of  just  five  of  the  President's 
nine  appointees  elects  the  other  .six 
Thus  a  president  could  quickly  have  11 
of  his  men  controlling  the  output  of  the 
ci^rpo  ration 

Moreover,  the  supposed  independence 
of  the  corporation  Is  called  into  question 
by  the  language  of  subsection  >AK  wh'ch 
appears  on  page  16.  and  authorizes  the 
corporation  "to  obtain  grants  from  and 


to  make  contracts  with  individuals  and 
with  private.  State,  and  Federal  agencies, 
organizations,  and  ln.<;tltutions."  This 
clause  could  be  used  to  develop  and 
disseminate  propaganda  promoting  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: Housin.L,'  and  Urban  Development; 
Justice:  .Agriculture:  Commerce;  and  so 
on  We  would  have  propaganda  designed 
to  inf.uence  pending  legLslatlon.  v.hether 
authorization  or  appropriation.  I  say  to 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  who  vaJues 
his  independent  ludgnicnt  in  assessing 
legislative  proposals  backed  by  Govern- 
ment atiencies  that  those  who  vote  for 
this  bill  are  voting  for  something  that 
has  a  vast  potential  to  be  used  against 
them. 

The  meaning  of  the  lantiuage  from  the 
text,  ■'to  afford  maximum  protection  to 
such  broadcasting  from  extraneous  in- 
terference and  control."  is  all  too  clear. 
The  bill  provides  maximum  protection 
from  the  interference  of  Congre.s.';.  but 
it  provides  none  at  all  from  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  executive  branch,  or 
worse  yet.  from  capture  by  an  ideological 
minority  opposed  to  the  programs  of 
both  Congre.ss  must  not  abdicate  It^  re- 
sponsibilities to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  the  right  of  free  speech. 

The  capture  of  this  corporation  by 
an  anti-Amencan  minority  is  more  re- 
mote, but  quite  {."ossible  Normally  an 
aggressive  President  could  be  expected 
to  use  such  a  potent  weapon  for  his  ov.n 
ends.  Yet,  a-  the  .same  time,  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  would  be 
a  vital  target  for  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary Ideologies.  Once  the  directors  are 
selected,  they  are  completely  free  agents, 
answerable  to  no  man  or  Rroup  of  men. 
They  are  free  to  continue,  or  to  break, 
allegiance  to  the  President  I  realize  that 
no  broadca.sting  station  would  be  forced 
to  accept  the  offerings  of  the  corpora- 
tion. But  11  IS  more  reah.stic  to  foresee 
that  most  of  their  offerings  will  be  ac- 
cepted without  close  scrutiny  by  the  local 
broadcasters 

Let  me  give  one  example  of  a  case 
which  has  already  taker,  place  Two  or 
three  years  ago  National  Education 
Television,  known  as  NET.  the  pre.'jent 
private  educational  TV  network,  dis- 
tributed a  program  entitled  "Three  Faces 
of  Cuba.'  This  program  had  been  filmed 
mostly  m  Cuba,  under  the  supervision 
of  Castro's  henchmen.  Presumably.  It 
was  approved  by  his  Communist  propa- 
ganda experts.  Its  producer  was  a  well- 
known  American  leftist.  Robert  Cohen, 
icnown  for  his  attacks  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and 
svmpathet'c  doci.mentanes  on  Red 
China  and  East  Germany.  The  final 
product  was  a  notoriu'is  film  extolling 
Castro.  Yet  it  was  .shown  to  thousands 
of  Innocent  schoolchildren  all  over  the 
country  as  an  objective  evaluation  be- 
fore a  storm  of  protests  caused  its  with- 
drawal 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  transcript  of  the  tape  record- 
ing made  from  the  film  "Tliree  Faces  of 
Cuba."  broadcast  on  March  122.  1965.  by 
Miami.  Fla  .  educational  channel  2. 
WTHS.  be  rrJntod  at  the  conclusion  of 
m.v  remark.? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  evalua- 
tion of  this  film  entitled  "Anatomy  of  a 
Film  Analysis  of  "Three  Faces  of  Cuba" 
by  Edward  Hunter,  a  professional  propa- 
ganda analyst,  also  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
following  the  transcript  just  referred  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■.See  exhibit  2, > 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  built-in  checks  in  this  bill  to  in- 
sure that  the  Corporation  will  act  respon- 
sibly. In  fact,  everything  that  guarantees 
so-called  independence  guarantees  a  po- 
tential for  in-esponsibility. 

I  .see  nothing  in  the  bill,  for  example, 
which  would  guarantee  that  persons  at- 
tacked by  these  public  programs  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  reply.  I  see 
nothing  which  would  enable  the  oppo- 
nents of  certain  ideas  or  philosophies  ad- 
vanced on  a  program  produced  by  the 
corporation  to  present  contrary  views. 
.At  present  in  broadcasting,  we  have 
the  FCCs  fairness  doctrine,  under  which 
stations  must  make  available  free  air 
time  for  opposing  views.  But  this  bill  goes 
beyond  mere  broadcasting  into  Govern- 
ment-subsidized production.  In  fact,  the 
point  of  the  bill  is  to  prepare  produc- 
tioiis  equal  in  effectiveness  to  those  of 
commercial  TV.  If  the  Government  is 
going  to  underwrite  such  productions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  fairness  doctrine 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  the  ex- 
panded field  of  Government  activity  and 
that  equal  production  facilities  and  budg- 
ets should  be  made  available  to  opE>osing 
views  upon  application  to  the  FCC. 

I  also  see  in  this  bill  provision  for  the 
publication  of  a  "journal."  If  this  journal 
turns  out  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
pro-'ram  log,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  would  be  directly 
impmped  upon.  I  would  want  some  as- 
surance that  we  do  not  have  some  poten- 
tial here  for  a  weekly,  even  daily,  news- 
paper sent  free  to  schoolchildren  across 
the  land. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  some  specific 
provision  which  would  bar  the  corpora- 
tion from  producing  any  programs  which 
would  influence  legislation  or  promote 
the  activities  and  visionary  schemes  of 
Government  agencies  or  attempt  to  jus- 
tify actions  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Pre.'->ident.  I  can  understand  the 
desire  of  some  tu  use  tclsvision  as  a 
mea:is  of  education  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  means  of  education;  but  title 
n  goes  into  the  production  of  programs, 
as  I  stated,  and  this,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
going  entirely  too  far. 

Exhibit  1 

Three  Paces  of  Ctre.^ 

(Tr.inscrlpt  of  the  tape  recording  made  from 

the  film  "Three  Paces  of  Cuba,"  broadcast 

on  March  22,   1965,  from  9  to  10  p.m.,  by 

Miami.  Fla.,  educational  channel  2.  WTH.S) 

An.nouncer    The  following  program  is  from 

MET.    the    National    Educational    Television 

Network    This  Is  the  story  of  three  Cubans, 

three   men   from   ditlerent   levels   of   Cuban 

society  whose   lives   have   been   changed   by 

Pldel  Castro    It  Is  the  story  of  Cuba  today 

told  by  the  three  Cubans  In  their  own  way 


The  first  Cuban  was  a  university  profes- 
sor In  Havana,  aUenated  and  displaced  by 
the  revolution.  He  Is  now  living  in  exile  in 
the  U.  S.  because  his  family  remains  in  Cuba, 
his  face  will  not  be  shown,  nor  his  name 
revealed. 

The  second  Cuban  is  Jose  Garcia  Nicolas. 
He  is  an  ardent  revolutionary.  To  him  the 
new  system  represents  an  opportunity  for 
unexpected  power  and  status. 

The  third  Cuban  is  named  Francisco  Sal- 
gado.  He  Is  an  unskilled  laborer.  Today  he 
accepts  the  revolution  not  for  political  rea- 
sons but  because  it  has  brought  him  his 
first  steady  Job.  The  words  you  will  hear  are 
those  of  the  three  Cubans  themselves.  (The 
martial  notes  of  the  "26  of  July  Movement " 
hymn  are  played  for  25  seconds,  followed  by 
thunderous  applause  that  lasts  another  25 
seconds.  Nearly  one  full  minute  of  hymn 
playing  and  applause.) 
(Voice  of  first  Cuban.) 

Raul  Castro  Is  the  organizer  who  is  wel! 
trained,  cool  operator,  very  unemotional,  in 
a  way  mainly  in  bis  police  like  Ideas. 

Che  Guevara  Is  an  Argentine  physician. 
probably  the  more  idealistic  In  the  group. 
contrary  In  a  way  to  Bias  Roca  who  is  the 
StaUnlst,  the  old  Soviet  type  (uproar  10 
seconds) . 

I  think  Pldel  Castro  Is  an  extraordinary 
man,  one  of  the  important  men  In  our  age. 
In  his  university  years — I  remember  him  at 
that  time — he  was  a  very  leader-like  figure. 
He  would  like  to  get  into  arguments  and 
discuss  them  at  length,  sometimes  for  two 
days,  without  even  moving  from  a  bench  in 
the  plaza  of  the  university.  He  Is  a  volatile, 
exuberant  type  of  leader,  overtones  of  dem- 
agoguery  are  always  present,  of  course,  In 
the  personality  of  the  man.  He  believes  him- 
self to  be  a  Chrlst-Uke  figure  .  .  .  Messiah, 
a  possessor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  saying  . 
he  is  in  my  pocket  every  morning?  dr. 
Cuban  vernacular,  when  one  Is  very  sure  of 
having  something — be  It  a  friend — a  case — 
an  Idea — ^It  Is  conunonly  said  figuratively: 
"lo  tengo  en  el  bolslllo" — which  translated 
literally  reads:  "I  have  It  (or  him)  In  my 
pocket.") 

Sometimes  this  figure  [Castro]  appeals  to 
the  low  classes.  He  uses  then  a  type  of  speech 
which  Is  repetitive  but  full  of  Impact  ideas. 
There  is  no  real  philosophy  but  emotion- 
alism In  his  type  of  speech.  Then  he  ap- 
pears as  a  middle  of  the  road  Intellectual. 
able  to  manipulate  faces  which  are  very  at- 
tractive. However,  you  find  him  speaking  very 
intellectually  about  trends  In  modern  paint- 
ing and  things  of  the  sort.  This  means  that 
he  is  a  very  important  leader  because  he  is 
a  born  demogogue  In  this  respect,  but  a 
demogogue  that  appeals  not  only  to  the 
masses  but  to  those  of  the  Intelligentsia. 

Castro  has  taken  this  revolution  quite  per- 
sonally, therefore,  he  would  do  anything  to 
save  the  situation  and  therefore  resort  to 
any  kind  of  alliance.  (Now  Pldel  Castro's 
own  voice  Is  heard  over  the  roar  of  the 
masses,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice; 
"que  viva  la  revolucl6n  sociaUsta" — 'long  live 
the  socialist  revolution' — "que  viva  el 
Marxlsmo-Lenlnlsmo" — 'long  live  Marxism- 
Leninism' — finally  he  shouts  "Patria  o 
Muerte" — 'Fatherland  or  Death' — followed  by 
popular  gay  music.  Time:  50  seconds,  1 

Announcer.  The  first  Cuban,  one  of  the 
approximately  half  million  exiles  who  fled 
the  Island  since  Castro  came  Into  power.  He 
now  teaches  in  an  American  university. 
(Voice  of  first  Cuban:) 
My  family  has  been  In  Cuba  for  three  gen- 
erations ...  I  was  a  university  professor 
...  I  left  the  country  ...  I  teach  now  in 
the  United  States,  I  would  rather  not  give 
my  name  for  the  reason  that  my  family  still 
lives  in  Havana. 

The  Blltmore  Tacht  Club  used  to  be  one 
of  the  most  exclusive  societies.  These  were 
private  clubs  in  which  the  old  families  be- 
longed from  generations  to  generations:  they 


represent  a  kind  of  elite.  Fathers  and  grand- 
fathers struggled  so  the  grandson  of  their 
son  get  it  because  it  meant  something  so- 
ciety-wise. In  order  to  belong  to  such  a  club 
\ou  had  lo  be  voted  in  by  the  members. 
This  is  why  even  Batista  could  never  belong 
to  It  beciuse  no  matter  how  many  pressures 
he  would  have  exercised  otherwise,  everytlme 
his  name  came  for  vote  it  would  be  turned 
out.  (Immediately  20  seconds  of  a  romantic 
song.) 

This  Is  the  Havana  Hilton  Hotel  renamed 
Havana  Ubre  Hotel.  "Was  the  leading  place 
for  the  American  colony  and  Is  also  a  kind 
of  symbol  for  the  socialist  revolution  take 
over.*  Nowadays,  instead  of  the  American 
tourist  having  a  beer  or  a  cocktail  in  the  bar 
you  find  the  Ruslan  technician  or  the  mili- 
tiamen or  the  Negi  o  worker.  *  ( Background 
music  is  heard  through  this  narrative.) 

One  of  the  main  attractions  offered  to  the 
tourist  were  the  night  clubs,  among  them, 
for  example,  the  Troplcana  in  the  outskirts 
of  Havana.  These  cabarets  also  have  gam- 
bling casinos  attached  to  them  run  by  Amer- 
ican gamblers,  professional  gamblers  from 
the  Las  Vegas  set  up.  Today,  of  course,  the 
.  ::isri.;An  tourist  Is  absent,  the  gambling  Is 
fejr.3.  We  find  these  places  nin  by  the  gov- 
ernment. (All  the  time  background  music 
is  heard,  after  the  last  word  Is  heard  a  few 
bars  of  a  song  by  a  woman  Is  heard  (5  sec- 
onds). The  people  that  go  there  are  in  the 
middle  class,  or  sometimes  in  the  lower  mid- 
dle class,  of  course  the  typical  guajlros.  the 
peasant,  never  goes  there.  For  him  the  carni- 
val In  the  streets  is  the  real  entertaining. 
(The  background  music  of  the  woman  sing- 
ing stops  and  Immediately  the  rhythm  of  a 
"conga"  is  heard  for  12  seconds.) 

The  revolutionary  themes  are  Intermixed 
with  the  activities  of  the  carnival,  the  cos- 
tumes, the  movements  adhere  along  the  lines 
of  the  propaganda  (gay  music  is  heard  as 
background.  Then  the  speaker  stops  and  we 
hear  9  seconds  of  rhythmic  music  with 
drums.) 

Mixed  with  the  social  elements  we  also  find 
the  voodoo  elements  .  .  .  .the  old  traditions 
taken  from  Africa.  For  the  Russians  this  type 
of  mixture  of  the  tropical  atmosphere  and 
the  socialist  element  Is  something  very 
strange  for  them  (18  seconds  of  drums  and 
bells,  typical  Carnival  music,  is  heard.) 

Castro  has  tEiken  the  Negro  question  as 
one  of  the  points  In  his  program.  The  Negro 
in  Cuba,  he  brought  from  Africa  his  idols. 
He  was  left  to  believe  in  them.  He  lived 
In  the  sugar  plantations,  he  Intermarried 
with  the  Spaniards  ...  in  fact,  all  through 
the  previous  years  to  Fidel's  takeover,  the 
only  discrimination  was  In  the  social  clubs, 
the  high  class  clubs,  in  some  type  of  uni- 
versity jobs,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  compared 
with  what  Castro  has  exploited  later.  Vara- 
dero  Beach,  one  of  the  beautiful  beaches  In 
Cuba,  had  private  clubs  and  private  residen- 
tial sections.  Into  these  sections,  of  course, 
the  poor  elements  of  the  population  or  the 
Negroes  could  not  enter.  He  was  not  expelled 
violently  but  he  was  not  given  accommoda- 
tion. What  Fidel  has  exploited  Is  that  this 
wealth  and  all  this  tremendous  things  that 
the  dictator  built  for  the  high  classes  is  now 
going  to  be  yours  .  .  .  you  can  use  the  yachts, 
you  can  enjoy  the  big  mansion  ...  he  told 
the  Negro:  You  must  feel  bad.  you  must 
have  a  headache,  something  must  be  wrong 
with  you  because  you  don't  even  fight  to  go 
into  the  Blltmore  Yacht  Club.  He,  of  cotu-se. 
exploits  continuously  the  fact  that  the  Negro 
situation  In  the  United  States  Is  In  a  bad 
shape  not  for  the  external  i>olicy  (?)  of  the 
United  States  but  for  the  state  of  the  masses 
down  there.  (Here  he  Is  Interrupted  by  a  tre- 
mendous uproar  of  a  great  mass  of  people 
shouting  and  clapping  during  9  seconds.) 

The  middle  class  In  Cuba  was  a  very  hard 
working  class,  some  of  them,  people  that 
would  have  been  working  a  whole  life  to 
build  a  house  In  Varadero  because  It  was  a 
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dream— because  It  was  the  end  of  the  r^ad. 
this  wws  '.he  kJnd  of  Utopia.  The  nilddle  class 
at  the  beginning  thought  that  It  was  a  po- 
litical revolution  mainly  to  clean  up  corrup- 
tion and  desToy  the  brutality  of  the  dicta- 
torship, never  realizing  that  It  was  a  real 
social  revolution  The  laat  years  of  the 
Batista  regime  they  would  Just  go  around 
pitying  the  weelc-end,  like  If  nothing  was 
happenlnii;  Castro  st;irt«d  by  disposses- 

sing these  people  of  their  property,  the  In- 
come was  reduced  to  600  dollars  a  month,  at 
the  most  the  owners  of  houses  would  only 
b«  given  the  one  they  occupied,  the  savings 
accounts  were  reduced  to  10.000  dollars  per 
person,  the  real  middle  classes  were  tne  ones 
that  suffered  mostly 

The  antl-.\mencan  feeling  that  Is  prev- 
alent In  the  Castro  government  was  started 
quite  early  One  of  the  things  that  people  do 
not  understand  In  the  United  States  Is  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  big  companies  when 
they  go  out  of  ihe  United  States  they  act 
completely  different  Here  they  pay  taxes 
Here  thev  are  regulated  .  The  gentleman 

In  the  car  stops  with  the  red  light  .  and 
so  forth  Now  this  same  person      .  .  ex- 

actJy  the  «ame  human  being  .  goes  to  an- 
other land  and  suddenly  becomes  different  .  . 
becomes  a  colonizer  .  .  and  this  thing 
got  out  of  hand  very  early  In  the  history  of 
the  Republic  Now.  Castro  took  advantage  of 
the  negative  sides  of  these  things  .  .  he 
said:  If  we  have  gangsters  In  the  Capri  and 
we  have  gangsters  in  the  Havana  Hilton  from 
the  Batlstii  regime  we  are  going  to  get  rid 
of  these  people  H»  didn't  stop  one  step 

further  and  he  said  We  are  going  to  nation- 
alize these  big  the  American  Indvistrles 
and  the  refineries  and  I  am  going  to  run 
them  with  Russian  oil  The  Esso  reflnery  Is 
called  now  "Nlco  Lopez"  reflnery  Sabotage 
has  been  attempted  several  times  bv  the 
underground  but  the  security  mpasures  are 
quite  effective.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
do  any  damage  to  the  Inside  Installations, 
only  minor  damatjes  once  or  twice  to  the 
fuel  tanks  outside 

One  of  the  greatest  cf  the  economic  block- 
ade that  the  United  States  has  imposed  on 
Cuba  Is  the  oil  from  Russia  being  brought 
in  English  ves.«:e!s  The  English  sublet  these 
ships  to  the  Russian  government  and  they 
bring  In  the  oil  If  the  flow  of  vessels  from 
the  Ru.«sl.in  ports  stops  It  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous breakdown  for  the  whole  regime 
because  everything  is  run  mainly  with  oil. 
(Here  Is  a  long  pause  followed  by  16  seconds 
of  gay  music  featuring  the  high  notes  of  a 
trumpet  1 

The  blockade  has  been  more  effective 
against  the  socialist  regime  of  Castro  In 
minor  mechanical  equipment  (the  trumpet 
and  the  band  continues  playing  as  back- 
groimd  music)  such  as  cars,  refrigerators 
and  alrcondltloned  equipment  and  things  of 
the  sort.  These  were,  of  course.  90"^  Ameri- 
can made,  therefore  you  find  In  the  streets 
of  Havana  cars  that  don't  run  beca\ise  of 
lack  of  parts,  that  car  has  to  be  thrown  out 
because  of  lack  of  maybe  a  bolt  and  this  Is 
where  the  thing  hits  the  cars  (The  back- 
ground music  nevr  stopped  but.  suddenly 
the  "mysterious"  exile  stopped  talking  and 
we  had  another  15  seconds  of  solid  music  ) 
Bv.t  In  hcHvv  equipment  It  Is  a  different 
story  Lots  of  trticks  and  machinery  and 
harvest  devices  are  coming  continuously 
from  Czechoslovakia,  from  Poland,  from 
Russia  (Another  14  seconds  of  music,  gay, 
happy  music  followed  )  Russians,  Czecho- 
slovaklans  and  Eastern  Germans  .  .  They 
have  come  over  to  help  with  military  in- 
stallations and  sometimes  to  heavy  equip- 
ment distribution  ,  Sometimes  to  admin- 
ister farm.s  .  .  .  ( here  the  speaker  stops 
taJklng  and  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  Is 
heard,  good  and  loud,  for  5  seconds  i 

The  Cuban  Army  today  Is  the  best  trained 
and    the    best    equipped    one    in    all    Latin 


America,  approximately  100.000  regular  men 
and  about  300,000  to  400,000  mlUtla  .  .  then 
you  have  the  weapons  coming  from  Russia 
and  Czechoslovakia  .  .  ,  the  radar  (?)  guns 
and  patrol  boats  and  radar  systems  and  mis- 
siles and  airplanes  .  .  It  wUl  take  a  very 
massive  major  military  operation  to  Invade 
the  Island,  to  do  sutnethlng  In  the  way  of 
changing  the  situation  by  a  military  taJte 
over  I  the  speaker  stops  and  we  hear  the 
sound  of  guns  and  machine  gun  being  fired 
and  u  distant  plane  taking  off:  this  sound 
effect  lasts  12  seconds).  The  sight  of  the 
Russian  soldier  disguised  In  civilian  clothes 
In  the  streets  of  Havana  became  quite  an 
experience  with  many  of  the  Cubans    .   .   . 

A  phrase  that  you  could  hear  very  often 
In  Cuba  was:  "Castro's  revolution  Is  very 
good  but  communism  Is  not  good.  The  revo- 
lution has  been  betrayed  .  .  now  U.S.  Im- 
perialism— quotations — has  been  replaced  by 
Ruslan  Imperialism  .  This  Is  not  the  Cuban 
nationalistic  revolution  wanted  but  the 
bringing  of  a  foreign  nation  to  rule  the  po- 
litical destiny  of  our  own  land  la^aln  he 
stopped  to  let  the  audience  hear  the  roar  of 
JL  Jet  plane  taking  off  and  fading  away  In  the 
distance,  for  a  total  of  1 1  seconds) . 

The  amount  of  people  that  have  left  Cuba 
since  Uie  beginning  of  the  Castro  regime  Is 
quite  difficult  to  determine  They  would  place 
the  fig'.ire  in  about  hoJf  million  human 
beings.  The  moment  you  decide  to  go  you 
have  to  apply  for  the  visa  and  the  passport. 
The  lines  In  front  of  the  Mexican  consulate, 
waiting  In  line  sometimes  a  whole  day,  or 
two  days,  but  this  Is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  nightmare  .  Then  Is  the  long  wait- 
ing period  .  .  .  the  period  also  procuring  some 
pesos  In  the  proper  hands,  or  the  visa  never 
appears.  .  Finally  the  permit  comes  .  .  .  then 
you  have  to  surrender  all  your  properties. 
.  .  If  you  still  own  a  house  you  have  to  give 
It  to  the  government  .  .  .  then  you  have  to 
wait  for  a  place  In  a  plane  to  Mexico  or  to 
Spain  If  you  don't  have  the  pushing  that 
It  takes  to  get  a  place  for  you  tomorrow  then 
you   may   wait   one   year.  .  . 

la  the  besflnning.  of  course.  It  was  the 
Batista  people,  then  came  the  very  high  aris- 
tocracy .  the  high  classes  .  .  .  immediately 
it  was  followed  by  the  professionals,  mainly 
engineers  and  doctors  .  .  then  some  Intellect- 
uals .  .  .  university  professors  .  .  then  the 
middle  class,  then  the  workers  .  .  .  and  the 
peasant  even  i  small  pause  and  again  a  dis- 
tant uproar  like  a  plane  passing  by  Is  per- 
fectly audible — this  lasted  7  seconds). 

When  the  National  Institute  for  Agrarian 
Reform — The  INRA — became  a  very  powerful 
institution  one  of  the  first  things  they  did 
was  to  diversify  the  agriculture.  The  basic 
economy  of  Cuba,  of  course,  was  sugar.  Not 
only  now  sugar  was  going  to  be  raised  but 
also  some  other  crops.  This  brought  about  a 
great  confusion  The  corn  and  the  rice  that 
were  Introduced  into  this  scheme  failed  for 
lack  of  preparation  This  brought  about  ra- 
tioning with  the  people  waiting  In  line  today 
for  everything,  the  complete  new  measure 
that  Cuba  never  witnessed.  Castro  blamed 
all  this  trouble  to  the  United  States  blockade, 
but  this  blockade  of  the  Imports  that  the 
island  had  before  Is  combined  definitely  with 
the  lack  of  results  of  many  of  the  plans  that 
the  INRA  put  Into  effect.  The  government 
now  owns  about  70'^.  of  the  land.  .After  this 
failure,  sugar  Is  being  planted  In  great  quan- 
tities once  more  but  at  the  present  time,  of 
course,  the  sugar  situation  is  about  40% 
down  In  relation  to  the  pre-Castro  days. 

These  houses  were  given  mainly  to  the  poor 
elements  of  the  population.  Of  course  this 
does  not  mean  that  everyone  Is  completely 
and  totally  happy.  The  official  figures  men- 
tion the  need  of  400.000  units  and  only  25,000 
have  been  built  so  far.  The  people  that 
have  received  these  new  houses — a  little  bet- 
ter than  57o — act  as  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  support  for  Castro  and  the  revolution. 
(The  speaker  stops    A  bird  Is  clearly  heard 


singing  for  8  seconds  and  when  the  bird 
stops  Castro's  high  pitch  voice  comes  In 
strongly  shouting:  "Nuestro  pueblo  se  en- 
frentara"  (our  people  will  face)  followed  by 
applause  ) 

The  revolutionary  defense  committees  are 
groups  of  citizens  that  Castro  has  eswbllshed 
In  Cuba.  They  are  the  watchdogs  of  the  rev- 
olution, they  are  supposed  to  check  on  every 
neighbor,  report  any  suspicious  activities  like 
meetings,  like  gatherings  of  people  at  la'e 
night  It  works  quite  effectively  Castro  m 
many  cases  has  discovered  many  under- 
ground movements  trying  to  form  there  (all 
this  time  Castros  voice  Is  perfectly  audible 
In  the  background  giving  a  highly  emotional 
speech,  at  times  becx>nilng  somewhat  strong- 
er). 

If  you  express  an  opinion  in  a  cafe.  If  you 
complain  about  transportation,  if  you  com- 
plain about  rationing  or  you  complain  about 
food  that's  alright  .  .  .  but  If  you  are  a  teacher 
or  an  educator  and  you  express  an  opinion 
which  is  not  (Castro's  voice  Is  heard  louder 
m  the  background  as  the  speaker  makes  a 
convenient  pause)  the  official  one.  then  you 
get  Into  trouble,  because  this  Is  indoctrina- 
tion for  the  youth.  The  moral  issue  remains 
that,  of  course.  It  Is  a  police  state  and  that 
people  go  to  Jail  Just  for  the  thinking  basi- 
cally against  the  revolution.  (Again  a  pause 
and  Castro's  voice  is  clearly  heard  referring 
to  •trabajo" — work.) 

In  many  cases  the  political  prisoner  In 
Cuba  is  treated  even  worse  than  the  common 
criminal.  (Pause  and  shouts  from  the  crowd 
are  overheard  )  There  are  no  tribunals  and 
no  real  court  procedures  nowadays.  The  exact 
number  of  prisoners  is  Impossible  to  de'^r- 
mine,  Estinnates  vary  from  70.000  to  15.000 
like  Fidel  himself  has  expressed.  (Pause  and 
Castro's  voice  coming  in  again  in  the  back- 
ground strong  and  forceful,  full  of  fire.)  The 
families  of  the  prisoners  have  tried  to  always 
help  them  one  way  or  the  other  Commit- 
tees have  been  formed  .  .  .  Letters  sent  to 
International  organizations  .  .  .  Tliese  have 
not  worked  very  well,  really  Aft^r  all  no 
totalitarian  revolution  is  pe'nerous.  If  you 
don't  have  connections  or  know  anyone  you 
stay  in  Jail  until  you  die,  disappear,  get  free- 
dom In  the  next  generation  ...  No  one 
knows   what  (another  pause   and    the 

voice  of  a  singer  Is  heard  clearly  singing: 
"el  dla  prlmero  aquel"  (that  first  day  .  .  i 
The  Becarios  constitute  one  of  the  groups 
In  Cuba  today  which  are  better  off  (pause 
and  the  singer  Is  overheard  again).  They 
are  the  young  offsprings  of  the  peasants,  or 
of  the  low  class  workers,  or  of  the  Negro 
who  were  born  in  the  Interior  of  the  Island 
and  for  the  first  time  they  come  to  Havana 
(the  music  grows  in  Intensity  "al  caljo  del 
primer  afio  raplte  .  .  .  " — at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  repeats ) .  They  are  treated  very 
nicely  by  the  government,  they  ore  given 
accommodation,  clothing  and  transportation 
and  they  are  put  tlirough  college  and  uni- 
versities (music  strong  again).  The  Becarios 
are  housed  in  the  old  big  mansions  of  the 
rich  class  In  Miramar.  In  fact  In  my  own 
house  when  I  left  there  and  t.'iey  use  all 
things  that  were  left  In  the  house,  the 
furniture  and  the  radio  and  so  forth.  These 
are  the  people  that  Fidel  mainly  counts  on 
for  the  future.  Fidel  knows  very  well  that 
If  his  revolution  is  still  in  power  In  ten 
years  he  will  be  safe  for  ever  because  they, 
the  new  generation  .  .  .  like  what  happens 
In  Russia,  for  example.  Is  perfectly  Indoc- 
trinated In  the  new  system.  (The  speaker 
stopw  and  the  singers — a  very  fine,  well  bal- 
anced group  with  good  voices  and  rythm 
to  spare  sing  for  30  seconds — one  half  a  min- 
ute—  ".  .  .  para  contra  ley  le  deparan  los 
de  abajo.  para  el  hombre  sin  trabaJo  muerto 
de  hambre  en  el  batey  .  .  ."  and  the  chorus 
sings:  "y  el  pueblo  despiies  de  un  ano  replte 
graclas  Fidel",  y  el  pueblo  dospu^s  de  un 
ano  replte  'graclas  Fidel'" — .  .  .  for  against 
the  law  applied   to  the  ones  below,  to  the 
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unemployed  starving  to  death  at  the  batey — 
farm  home  site — .  .  .  and  the  people  after 
one  year  repeats  "thank  you  Fidel" — and  the 
melody  dies  off  with  the  music  of  the  guitars 
repeatiiig  the  leitmotiv  "y  el  pueblo  despu^s 
de  un  ano  repite  'graclas  Fidel'."  The  Ameri- 
cans don't  understand  most  of  the  lyrics  but 
they  surely  understand  "graclaa  FHdel"  and 
that  Is  all  that  Is  necessary.) 

The.-*  people  represent  a  dying  class  in 
Cut>a.  These  are  the  people  that  have  been 
given  the  alternative  of  either  Joining  the 
revolution  or  being  completely  displaced.  In 
a  totalitarian  .-JtAte  like  such  as  Cuba  If  you 
do  not  belong  to  an  organization  ...  to  the 
party  ...  to  the  militia  .  .  .  you  Just  .  .  . 
you  are  out.  In  some  cases  if  you  have  some 
properties  then  you  can  live  on  with  that 
to  the  rest  of  your  days:  The  law  says  you 
are  paid  an  allowance  until  you  die.  If  they 
would  come  to  the  United  States  or  go  to  any 
other  country  they  would  Just  find  them- 
selves wltJi  5  dollars  in  their  pxKket.  There 
is  no  claim  .  .  .  there  is  no  moral  commit- 
ment or  force  Inside  these  people  to  make 
tiem  move  so  they  Just  vegetate  .  .  .  (pause 
ar.d  the  singers  play:  "y  t'l  pueblo  despues  de 
un  alio  repite  'gracias  Fidel'  " — and  after  one 
year  tlie  people  repeats  "thank  you  Pldel"). 

Shortly  after  the  revolution  triumph,  ele- 
ments of  the  Catholic  Church  slowly  but 
ariiily  start-ed  to  opixase  Castro.  Castro  re- 
ached quite  quickly  by  deporting  all  foreign 
born  prieets.  a  mcmsure  that  affected  mainly 
the  Spanish  orders.  With  the  nationalization 
of  the  Catholic  schools  many  of  the  chapels 
were  transformed  to  warehouses  or  to  schools 
of  pure  Marxist  indoctrination.  Just  as  the 
wave  of  anil-Catholiclsm  approached  a  cUmax 
the  Vatican  started  an  official  policy  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  politics.  The  results 
were  very  Immediate.  A  Castro  envoy  to  the 
Vatican  and  a  new  papal  nuncio  with  full 
powers  In  Havana.  The  churches  remained 
open.  Mainly  the  people  within  the  churches 
are  older  people. 

My  family  has  a  mausoleum  In  the  "colon" 
cemetery  (music  heard  far  away  very  softly, 
guitars  and  singers)  at  least  fifteen  peopie 
are  burled  there.  My  parents  and  my  grand- 
p,u-ents  and  some  of  the  relatives.  (Same 
music  goes  on  in  background)  in  the  30's 
and  40s  the  cemetery  became  a  status  sym- 
bol, ■you  had  to  own  two  Cadillacs  and  then 
a  big  tomb  inside  the  cemetery.  If  a  big  angel 
was  on  top  (?)  it  was  better.  Some  of  these 
tombs  were  like  the  ancient  Egyptian  ones, 
witli  corridors  and  two  or  three  floors,  eleva- 
tors, air  condition,  private  chapels.  Now,  this 
was  one  of  the  elements  that  Fidel  took  as 
part  of  the  corruption  of  the  past,  this  desire 
to  express  in  death  the  difference  of  classes. 
Today  the  cemetery  is  nationalized,  does  not 
belong  iuiy  more  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
although  j^eople  continue  to  bury  their  dead 
there,  it  is  not  even  so  easy  to  buy  marble 
cowaduys  and  if  you  Just  leave  with  all  your 
relatives  the  weed  grows  and  the  dome  of 
the  tomb  may  crack  and  Just  remain  so. 

If  my  father  and  mother  remain  still  there 
an  allowance  Is  given  to  tliem  monthly  until 
they  die  one  day  eventually.  If  the  situation 
would  remain  like  that  with  no  possibility  of 
even  vlsting  them  one  day.  It  probably  will 
be  the  end  of  a  long  line.  (You  hear  the 
guitars  and  singers  very  near — 3  seconds.) 

Announcer,  The  second  Cuban,  a  man 
completely  dedicated  to  the  success  of  Cas- 
tro's new  social  order.  Before  the  revolution 
he  was  a  part  time  mechanic.  Today  he  Is  a 
factory  official  and  an  officer  In  Castro's 
mlllta.  (Music  starts  Immediately  after  this, 
coming  closer  everytime,  people  uproarlng 
and  singing  Cuba  si,  Cuba  si.  Cuba  si, 
Yanquls  no  Immediately  after  the  music — 
20  seconds.) 

(Voice  of  second  Cuban:) 

My  name  is  Jose  Garcia  Nicolas,  38  years 
old,  I  work  at  the  Empresa  Consolldada  Del 
Clgarro  as  a  personal  ( he  probably  means 
"personnel")   manager.  When  Fidel  come  to 


Cuba  I  was  very,  very  happy  because  I  was 
expecting  sometblng  new.  I  knew  the 
change  ...  I  knew  something  in  my  mind 
that  is  different  that  the  other  government 
we  used  to  have  in  Cuba.  First  we  have  to 
form  a  militia  In  each  factory.  They  showed 
me  how  to  handle  machlnegun  and  M-1  and 
all  American  guns.  I  spent  17  months  as  part 
of  my  duty,  second  lieutenant,  then  the  per- 
sonnel manager  quit  Cuba  so  they  said  to 
me:  "Do  you  want  to  take  the  place  of  the 
personnel  manager  of  the  Empresa?"  I  was 
surprised  because  I  don't  think  that  I  can 
make  good.  Before  the  revolution  I  used  to 
have  two  different  Jobs.  I  made  $480  dollars 
a  month.  This  income  made  me  of  the  middle 
class,  you  know,  so  when  I  take  this  Job  I 
make  $290  dollars.  That  means  that  my  in- 
come comes  down  so  I  am  here  for  about  al- 
most 30  months  in  this  Job.  I  am  proud  I  got 
It;  I  expect  to  do  good.  I  am  not  expect  to 
disappoint  the  revolution.  Every  morning  I 
have  to  use  the  phone  to  call  the  factory  to 
ask  him  what  happens  If  they  got  any 
trouble,  so  I  can  go  there  and  see  If  I  can  fix 
the  things  with  the  union  and  the  managers, 
Somos  SoclallBtiis  ...  it  means  we  are  So- 
cialist in  mind  and  body  (a  few  notes  are 
heard  on  a  guitar,  small  pause  and  a  singer 
starts  singing:  "Yo  del  Ingles  conozco  poca 
cosa  pues  solamente  hablo  en  Espanol.  pero 
entlendo  a  los  pueblos  cuando  dicen :  Yanqul 
go  home" — I  know  very  little  English;  I  only 
talk  Spanish,  but  I  understand  the  peoples 
when  they  sing:  Yankee  go  home — then  you 
hear  the  singer  and  guitar  fading  and  the 
voice  clearly  starts  talking  again — music  and 
song  17  seconds.) 

Before  1959  I  bought  my  .  .  .  my  car.  a 
Plymouth  1950,  the  moment  the  car  stops  I 
have  to  change  for  a  bicycle  or  a  bus.  So  I 
have  to  take  the  bus  because  my  brake 
wasn't  good  this  morning  (the  singer  ap- 
proaches again,  now  singing  clearly:  "Lo 
dlcen  en  Manila  y  en  Corea,  en  Panama,  en 
Turqula  y  en  Jap6n,  el  clamor  es  el  mlsmo 
en  todas  partes:  Yanqul  go  home" — They 
say  it  In  Manila  and  In  Korea,  in  Panama,  in 
Turkey  and  In  Japan,  the  demand  Is  the  same 
everywhere:  "Yankee  go  home." — 17  sec- 
onds— v.'hlle  the  music  Is  fading  again  the 
man  starts  talking) . 

They  call  me  that  they  have  got  trouble 
over  there  so  I  get  there  and  asked  the  man- 
ager; he  is  a  Negro,  a  good  fellow,  one  of  the 
best  men  that  we  have  in  the  whole  Empresa, 
Imagine  a  Negro  managing  In  a  factory  before 
the  revolution!  The  real  position  of  the  Ne- 
gro In  Cuba  before  the  revolution  came  Is  the 
same  as  the  United  States  Now!  And  now, 
you  see  that  by  myself  we  .  .  .  We  go  dancing 
together,  we  have  dinner  together,  we  have 
lunch  together.   (Small  pause.) 

Before  the  revolution  came  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  in  a  cigarette  factory.  Some- 
times the  worker  has  to  pay  for  getting  a 
Job  over  there.  It  was  a  big  corruption  In 
the  union.  Now  ...  it  Is  not  anymore. 

This  is  Yolanda  my  wife,  32  years  old.  we 
got  married  in  1952.  She  Is  going  shopping 
with  her  ration  books.  We  got  one  chicken 
per  person  a  month,  we  get  16  potmds  of 
rice  a  month,  3^  of  a  pound  of  meat,  if 
we  don't  have  meat,  if  we  don't  have  the 
rice  that  we  used  to  have  before  the  revolu- 
tion we  accept  the  problem.  We  got  to  fix 
our  troubles  In  our  own  way  so  we  don't 
have  to  complain  about  that. 

I  have  been  using  the  same  barbershop 
since  I  moved  this  place.  Armando  was  with 
the  police  before  the  revolution  he  was  a 
copper,  and  90%  of  the  coppers  hit  the 
people  In  the  street  .  .  .  they  kill  the  people 
in  the  streets!  Before  the  revolution  they 
take  everything  they  want,  clothes,  ciga- 
rettes. They  go  to  the  movies  .  .  .  they  don't 
have  to  pay  anything.  I  think  he  doesn't 
like  the  revolution  on  account  he  doesn't 
have  any  political  pictures  in  the  barber 
shop,  even  in  tbe  house.  And  he  doesn't 
express  In  any  good  way  about  the  revolu- 


tion and  1  don't  know  why  he  stays  here,  I 
surprised.  I  think  he  Is  making  about  $16 
or  $20  dollars  a  day  ...  he  Is  making  good 
money  ...  Is  the  only  one  we  have  around. 

Before  the  revolution  I  had  to  quit  the 
school  because  I  had  to  go  to  work  (brief 
pause)  so  I  quit  the  school  in  the  sixth 
grade  in  1939,  I  decided  to  go  to  school  at 
night  because  you  have  to  Improve  your 
Intellectual,  otherwise  you  won't  help  much 
the  revolution.  So  I'm  taking  class  from  Sun- 
day to  Friday  from  eight  o'clock  to  ten 
thirty.  I  think  is  good  thing  to  go  to  school, 
I  like  mathematics  and  Spanish  my  teacher 
is  one  of  the  youngest  teachers  that  we 
have  in  school,  is  ...  a  nice  pretty  gal  ( en- 
tonatlon  with  gaity  of  the  last  phrase)  De- 
lay, Delay  (?)  is  her  name.  We  are  always 
talking  how  pretty  you  come  tonight  teacher, 
what  happen,  you  going  some  place,  the 
movie?  Oh  no.  I  am  going  to  my  boyfriend. 
And  I  don't  think  my  wife  Is  Jealous  about 
the  teacher,  is  one  of  those  things,  you 
know.  Is  a  teacher,  we  respect  her  as  a  teach- 
er. They  show  us  the  way  we  can  go  to  a 
socialist  country  and  next,  become  a  Com- 
munist country  ...  I  believe  that  they  say 
because  It  is  the  scientific  thing.  It's  very  in- 
teresting when  you  left  a  schcx>l  20  years  ago 
and  then  you  have  to  go  to  school  again, 
the  teachers  go  more  easy  for  you. 

My  wife  Yolanda  works  an  the  Cuban  Tele- 
phone Company  (before  saying  this  last 
phrase  you  clearly  hear  a  telephone  operator 
saying:  "Miami  I  have  a  messenger  call  go- 
ing to  Tampa,  Florida)  She  makes  the  In- 
ternational calls  from  Miami,  Europe,  China, 
the  whole  part  of  the  world.  It  was  a  private 
company  an  American  Company,  they  was 
nationalized  in  1959.  So  the  revolution  came, 
the  revolution  need  qualified  people  so  she 
told  me  she  want  to  work.  Say  I,  I  don't  want 
you  to  work  all  the  money  I  am  making  Is 
enough  to  support  the  family.  Says  "Listen, 
I  want  to  work  because  the  Revolution  ask 
for  people  who  speak  English",  my  wife 
makes  $135  dollars  a  month.  She  lioesnt 
come  back  at  home  until  eight  o'clock  In 
the  morning  but  I  think  she  IS  making  pretty 
good.  She  says  that  she  Ukes  the  Job  (small 
pause  while  you  are  listening  to  the  opera- 
tors in  the  telephone  company  and  one  of 
them  says  clearly  "go  ahead,  hable,"  then, 
you  hear  voices ) . 

This  is  a  CDR  meeting.  The  main  duties  of 
the  CDR  defense  is  watching  the  counter- 
revolutionaries, watching  the  "gtisanos". 
gusanos  means  those  people  who  doesn't  are 
with  us.  The  gtisanos  says  that  they  are 
afraid  of  talk  that  we  put  them  in  Jail  If 
they  talk.  That's  a  big  lie!  We  are  Marxist, 
we  are  Leninist,  we  don't  accept  such  a  big 
liar!  You  can  talk  everything  you  like,  ex- 
cept against  the  revolution.  You  have  to  talk 
right.  You  can  talk  rumors  or  bolas.  Gusanos 
tell  that  Fidel  is  a  traitor,  we  don't  accept 
that  because  Pldel  is  ...  is  honest.  We 
know  that.  If  I  can  slap  a  face  I'll  do  It!  If 
I  have  to  smash  their  head,  we  smash  It;  I 
(you  immediately  hear  a  great  uproar  of 
voices  singing,  "Cuba  Si,  Yanquis  No")- — 53 
seconds. 

When  the  meeting  was  out  I  was  to  get 
home  at  two  o'clock  In  the  morning.  So  I 
get  up  at  six  o'clock  to  make  some  voluntai-y 
work  at  the  sugar  cane  field  at  Plnar  Del 
Rio.  Habana  Libre  Central.  I  was  talking  with 
my  assistant  and  other  three  other  members 
that  supjxjse  to  come,  come  to  the  sugar 
cane  field  for  voluntary  work. 

So  Monday  morning  I  will  tell  them  what 
happened  that  only  three  came.  I  wish  the 
employees  of  the  Empresa,  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  five  come  to  make  voluntary 
work  but  I  can't  make  those  people  come 
to  sugar  cane  because  all  those  people,  even 
my  brother  doesn't  think  about  It.  My 
brother  is  a  doctor!  He  stays  at  home,  he 
doesn't  want  to  come  make  voluntary  work. 
I  don't  think  he  likes  the  revolution  because 
he  used  to  have  good  money  and  now  he 
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has  to  work  eight  hours  But  I  got  an  idea 
he  become  a  good  revo;untar>'  I  hope  so 
becRUse  he  doesn't  think  bad  things  I  don't 
go  to  sleep.  I  go  to  voluntary  work  I  like  to 
do  that  kind  of  Job'  Because  you  feel  happy. 
They  don't  care  about  the  revolution  they 
prefer  to  st.iy  at  bed  Someone's  make  the  Job 
for  him  I  The  noise  of  an  approaching  car 
sounding  the  siren  Is  heard!  The  guy  Is  my 
aslstant.  Luis  San  Martin.  Ls  one  of  the  best 
man  I  have  as  assistant  The  girl  Is  Cflsclla. 
Before  the  revolution  she  was  a  domestic 
and  be'ome  .i  g^xxl  secretary  now  aj;d  one 
of  the  best  girls  that  we  have  there  She 
Is  a  member  of  UJC  That  means  Union  de 
Jovenee  Comunlsta? — Union  of  Communist 
Touth— she  Is  a  quiet  girl  and  dynamic  and 
nice  girl  i  brief  pause,  then  you  hear  chil- 
dren   singing,    children    songs— 11    seconds  i 

Today  Is  Pepin's  birthday  He  Is  8  years 
old  I  felt  a  little  tired  because  of  the  vol- 
untary work  last  day  but  I  happy  when  I 
see  my  boy  is  coming  at  8  and  all  those  kids 
coming  to  the  house  i  ail  the  time  the  chil- 
dren singing  are  heard  In  the  distance  In 
the  background!  and  we  buy  a  cake  with  8 
candles  and  ■ae  invite  ai:  neighbors  (now 
the  voices  of  the  children  are  heard  loud 
and  clear  f"r  2'2  seconds)  Yolandlta  Is  a 
little  mad  because  everybody  was  so  Inter- 
ested in  Pepin  and  the  cake  was  for  Pepin, 
so   next    time   wUl    be    'VoUndlta 

This  Is  my  father  In  law  proflrlo  He  works 
at  the  cigarette  factory  He  was  a  cab  driver 
In  Chicago,  he  too  lived  In  the  States  about 
20  years  and  he  got  married  In  Cuba  and 
went  to  Spain  also  during  the  Spanish  Revo- 
lution, the  Civil  War  I  was  there  three  times 
In  the  States  Before  the  revolution  came  I 
was  eighteen  years  old    You  know  when 

you  are  young  you  are  looking  for  something 
new.  I  was  trying  to  stay  there  but  they 
asked  me  for  money,   two   thousand  dollars 

.  .  If  I  have  two  thousand  dollars  I  don't 
have  to  go  there  looking  for  nothing,  so 
I  stayed  here 

There  is  another  children  come  to  the 
party  and  some  of  the  fathers  doesn't  are 
with  the  Revolution  We  accept  because  the 
kid  don't  have  the  fault  of  the  fathers  The 
children  can  come  to  my  party  anytime  they 
want  to  play  with  my  children,  anytime  they 
want.  We  don't  care  about  that  i  Brief  pause 
and  children  sir.glng  again  and  lavighlng  and 
applauding,  then  the  children  start  rhythmi- 
cally: "Denme  La  P  P  Demme  La  I  I  Demme 
Li  D.  D  Denme  l»i  E  E  "  at  this  point  the 
man  starts  i  Give  the  P.  La  Otra.  I  can't 
hear  It.  more  louder,  say  give  me  the  P.  give 
me  the  I,  louder.  I  can't  hear  you.  give  me 
the  D.  give  me  E  and  give  me  the  L.  Fidel, 
Ptdel  (then  children  voices  clearly  singing 
rhythmically  "T\de\.  Pidel.  campeon.  te 
comlste  el  tlbur6n  en  las  playas  de  Olr6n" 
"Pldel.  Fidel.  campe6n.  te  comlste  el  tlburon 
en  las  playas  de  air6n'— Fidel.  Pldel,  champ. 
you  ate  the  shark  at  the  beachee  of  Glron 
.  Fidel  Ptdel.  champ,  you  ate  the  shark  at 
the  beaches  of  Olron  .  .  . 

I  wish  I  could  talk  with  Fidel  personally 
He  leads  the  revolution  and  he  show  the 
Marxlsmo-Lenlnismo  I  think  he  is  the  great- 
est man  I  ever  saw  In  my  life  (at  this  point 
the  children  that  have  been  singing  all 
the  time  In  the  distance  got  closer  and  said 
clearly  "Pldel,  seguro  a  los  yanquls  dales 
duro"— Pldel  be  sure  to  hit  the  Yankees 
hard — while  fading  away  again  i  I  hope  that 
my  kid  grow  up  in  a  socialist  country  and 
a  Communist  country  i  the  children  that 
were  singing  all  the  time  are  heard  clearly 
tinging  'Fidel,  seguro.  Ptdel.  seguro  a  los 
janquU  dalps  duro  Izqulerda.  Izqulerda. 
Izqulerda.  slempre  Izqulerda" — Left.  left,  left, 
always  left  i  While  the  children  finish  their 
singing  a  march  Is  heard  approaching  while 
the  children  voices  are  fading  completely. 
many  voices  as  In  a  meeting  -49  seconds) 

Annocxcxr  The  third  Cuban,  he  Is  a  seml- 
UUterate  and  knows  little  of  politics  He  is 
typical  of  the  farmers  and  laborers  who  make 


up    the    bulk    of    the    Islands    population 
(  Brief  pause,  and  a  voice  saying  In  Spanish 
Ml    Nombre     Francisco    Consuegra    Salgado 
S-a  edad.  ml  edad  es  46  fto  (here  a  new  voice 
starts  serving  as  Interpreter  repeating  what 
he   says  i     My    name    Is    Francisco    Con- 

suegra Salgado.  I  am  46  years  old.  "Trabajo 
en  Salud  Publlca.  champ)eando  los  solares 
yermos.  parte  del  rlo  y  zjinjas.  para  que  la 
plaga  no  ataque  al  pueblo" — I  work  at  a 
public  health  department  I  use  my  machete 
to  clear  the  bushes  so  as  to  wipe  out  the 
mosqultos  near  the  river  (Brief  pause,  then 
a  noise  as  an  instrument  cutting,  a  m'»- 
chete  I  I  make  $88  pesos  and  10  cents  and 
I  work  6  hours  every  day  (In  the  background 
the  noise  Is  audible  all  the  time,  then  a 
"conga"  Is  heard  and  the  voice  starts  again  i 
Before  the  revolution  I  used  to  make  more 
on  occasion  but  I  didn't  have  a  steady  Job 
I  the  "conga"  still  Is  the  background  music) 
So.  before,  I  could  have  made  .  $100  dol- 
lars In  15  days,  for  Instance,  but  then  I  was 
off  work,  now  I  make  less  but  my  job  Is 
steady  The  boots  and  the  working  clothes 
are  given  to  me  by  the  ministry,  that  Is 
why  when  I  .Inlsh  work  I  take  them  off, 
put  them  away  and  I  change  Into  new 
clothes  I  More  music — 10  seconds — a  voice 
saying  clearly     "a  gozar,  a  goair.  a  gozar"* 

After  I  get  off  work  I  like  to  l;o  to  a  nearbv 
cafe  where  I  like  to  have  a  glass  cold  water 
and  some  coffee  and  I  invite  my  friends  to 
have  coffee  with  me  There's  my  friend  Mesa, 
and  Rafael  .Adalberto. 

The  papers  are  handed  here.  We  have  to 
sign  them  dally  and  give  them  to  the  foreman 
who  will  take  them  out  afterwards  to  the 
ministry  This  Is  done  for  payroll  purposes 
so  that  our  name  appear  on  them  and  the-.- 
know  which  day  we  worked.  I  know  many 
cafe  that  due  to  the  shortage  of  cups  nre 
using  marmelade  Jars 

I  can  walk  home,  all  the  way  home,  but  on 
this  day.  because  is  raining.  I  decided  to  take 
a  bus  take  me  home  (pause). 

Some  of  the  people  who  work  with  me  we 
like  to  stop  at  this  pastry  place  and  buy 
some  pastries  and  some  bread,  some  of  us 
•Ae  like  tij  eat  our  bread  here  so  we  stayed  i  ^i 
out  back  before  taking  It  to  our  houfe.  But 
there  seem  to  be  some  people  that  do  not 
favor  revolution,  they  go  around  saying  "I 
am  hungry  and  there  is  no  another  this  no 
another  that"  whatever  the  people  get  I  do 
get  also  so  there  I  don't  feel  there  Is  a  short- 
ige  of  fx)d  I  Unintelligible  word  )  Bread  Is 
no  rationed  you  can  buy  as  much  bread  as 
you  wish.  This  picture  thajt  we  see  here  about 
Pldel,  Camllo.  are  hung  In  these  bread  hoiwes 
which  have  been  nationalized  by  the  govern- 
ment are  hung  up  on  the  walls  by  the 
government  after    I    finish    eating    mv 

pastries  and  bread  I  get  on  board  bus  num- 
ber ten  and  I  get  a  transfer  for  bus  number 
twentythree  Afterwards  I  must  still  get  an- 
other bus  to  get  home  The  fare  cost  me 
eighteen  cents,  it  takes  me  about  30  mln;;tes 
to  get  home  by  bus.  (you  hear  the  bus  sound 
as  It  Is  leaving  a  trumpet  plays  rythmlcallv 
35  seconds! 

Mr  wife  name  is  Juanlta  Laflta.  she  U 
twenty  five  years  old  My  youngest  son,  his 
name  Nelson,  he  Is  six  years  old.  then  comes 
Vllma,  she  Is  7.  Finally  there  Is  Delia  who 
is  8  years  old.  I  am  a  member  of  the  (TDR. 
I  do  Tuard  duty  at  night  to  try  to  prevent 
any  fabotage.  During  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Inv.islon 
I  am  not  used  to  my  guard  and  block.  If  I 
see  any  unusual  happening  I  would  have  re- 
F>orted  Immediately  (Brief  music  sound  In 
distance) 

Now  t  have  a  couple  of  pigs  and  a  few 
chickens  on  the  back  yard  (Sounds  of  chick- 
ens— a  second!  my  son  Nelson  Is  the  one  who 
feeds  the  chickens  (chicken  heard)  and  some 
times  my  daughters  like  to  do  that  too  but 
he  chases  them  awav  (unintelligible)  a 
place  for  minor.   (Chickens  heard  again) 

The  school  presently  existing  in  the  nelgh- 
b<;irho<">d    was    built    by    the   former   govern- 


ment My  children  go  to  this  school,  nn  wife 
was  at  the  school  up  to  fifth  grade  and 
myself  up  to  fourth  grade.  My  son  wishes  to 
become  a  technician  when  he  grows  up.  one 
of  my  daughters  wishes  to  become  a  nurse 
and  the  other  Is  fond  of  domestic  work 
These  toys  they  are  playing  with  now  were 
brought  them  by  the  three  Wise  Men  on  the 
night  of  January  5th.  I  buy  toys  for  them 
I  paid  three  dollars  for  each  doll  so  that  they 
would  find  them  early  when  they  woke  up  in 
the  morning  of  January  6th  Before  the 
breaking  of  Cuban  "United  States  trade  we 
u^ed  to  get  American  toys  here  In  Cuba,  they 
were  good  dolls  and  I  say  this  without  detn- 
ment  to  the  quality  of  the  Socialist  dolls 
which  hiipi^en  to  be  good  dolls  too  Back  In 
1962  we  received  a  shipment  of  toys  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  that  made 
us  very  happy  because  we  felt  that  on  ac- 
count of  blockade  we  won't  have  as  many 
toys  available 

Some  relatives  of  mine  from  Orlente  Prov. 
Ince  came  to  see  me.  How  long  was  It  that 
we  have  not  seen  each  other,  and  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  hurricane  that  has  hit  us  Ir. 
Orlente  province.  It  w.is  an  awful  hurricane 
which  did  us  a  lot  of  damage:  4  families 
were  lost  including  some  members  of  my 
own  family  (Dancing  music  heard  )  We  of 
the  family  seldom  go  nut  at  night  to  the 
mo'.le  or  d.inclng,  but  my  children  like  to 
d.ince  great  deal.  We  have  radio  and  .alwavs 
have  had  a  radio  i  music  in  background)  and 
they  like  to  dance  Inside  of  the  house  My 
wife  go  to  a  clinic  where  services  are  offered 
here  absolutely  at  no  cost  by  the  govern- 
ment If  is  a  baby  girl  well  name  her 
Danla  If  It  Is  a  boy  we^^l  call  him  Panchlto 
that's  the  same  name  as  the  father.  I  keep  a 
picture  of  Fide!  because  I  am  an  admirer  of 
the  revolution.  I  also  have  a  portrait  of  Santa 
Barbara  ...  we  are  not  Catholics  .  .  w* 
never  go  out  to  church  .1  don't  know  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ  And  not  do  I  know 
the  history  of  Santa  Barbara,  but  I  feel  devo- 
tion for  Santa  Barbara  and  .  .  I  like  to 
have  her   picture  in  my  house. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  defense  com- 
mittee might  l>e  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Carlos  Marx  and  Engels.  but  as  to  myself  I 
am  not  familiar  with  It  (Pause,  you  hear  the 
radio  on)  but  I  understand  that  socialism 
and  communism  Is  that  now  ■we  workers  and 
honest  people  have  somebody  to  defend  us 
because  In  the  old  times  they  really  gave  lu 
a  rough  tune.  Marx,  Engels,  Kruschov.  the 
social  workers  doing  a  kind  of  Job  similar  to 
what  Pldel  Castro  Is  doing  with  our  people 
now     pause  finish  music). 

This  Is  the  area  where  I  used  to  live  late 
in  1958  This  was  a  slum  In  Luyano.  I  man- 
aged to  buy  the  shack  I  used  to  live  In  for 
seventy  pesos.  Living  conditions  In  this  slum 
were  extremely  bad,  when  It  rained  there  was 
more  water  Inside  the  house  than  outside 
there  were  ten  thousand  people  also  Living 
here  Narcotics  and  prostitution  were  all  over 
the  place  In  connivance  with  the  police 

With  the  advent  of  revolution  things 
started  changing.  These  new  houses  were 
given  to  us  by  the  revolutionary  government 
we  put  In  so  many  thousand  hours  each  of  '.u 
building  these  houses.  In  my  own  case  I  put 
In  3  370  extra  hours  and  my  lease  stipulates 
th.!»t  I  will  not  begin  paying  rent  until  some- 
time in  1970 

There  are  some  advantages  that  I  dldnt 
have  before,  for  Instance,  now  I  work  sLx 
hours  a  day.  but  after  I  get  off  work  then  I 
have  plenty  of  extra  time  In  my  spare  time 
during  the  afternoon  time  to  grow  some  corn 
right  In  front  my  place  and  that  means  an 
extra  Income  that  I  get  for  my  household 

I  have  a  Chinese  fan.  I  needed  one  and  I 
had  the  money,  there  were  no  other  fun 
available;  I  pay  forty  pesos  for  this  Chinese 
fan.  I  had  to  make  no  sacrifice  to  purchase 
It.  Everytlme  I  had  a  chance  I  fave  away  Ave 
dollars,  ten  dollars,  whatever  I  had  m  hand 
to  use  (a  few  words  are  unintelligible). 


When  I  first  came  to  Havana  I  had  to  pay 
out  seventy  pesos  lor  the  shack  I  used  to  live 
la.  lu  tne  slum  section  where  my  house  was. 
lu  ftiidit.on  I  had  to  pay  two  pesos  every 
week  tJ  a  police  copper  named  Horaclo:  Now 
I  don  t  ha\  e  to  pa\  tnooe  two  pesos  anymore. 
5j  I  could  perfectly  have  saved  up  forty 
pesos  and  then  buy  the  electric  fan  which  I 
now  ii&ve 

1  .have  some  relatives  In  Orlente,  they  live 
m  huts  in  country  huts.  Now  the  conditions 
of  these  liuts  are  quite  different  from  those 
tiiat  the  house  I  live  in  which  was  given  to 
me  oy  the  revolutionary  government.  The 
flooring?  are  made  of  boards  .  .  .  sometimes 
made  of  tiles  .  .  .  somtimes  plain  earth  ...  I 
leel  very  happy  and  very  lucky  to  have  a 
house  ?.s  the  one  I  have  today  and  not  like 
;he  one  I  used  to  have  right  next  to  a  stream 
of  sewerage  water. 

Some  people  say  that  the  Cuban  revolu- 
iiou  IS  OK  but  communism  isn't.  Now,  my 
own  feeling  about  this:  If  this  government 
has  given  me  new  housing  and  other  facil- 
ities which  I  now  enjuy  as  a  human  being, 
then,  I  lor  one  say,  that  I  like  communism 

.1  am  a  Conxmunlst. 

(Unidentified  volcei  (the  following  sounds 
like  that  of  the  first  Cuban:)  This  Is  the 
storv  of  Cuba  today,  Cuba  Sociallsta,  Cuba 
;oday  Is  definitely  very  strong  military  dic- 
tatorship. The  freedom  of  speech  of  press, 
even  of  expressing  our  own  opinion  In  the 
streeLs.  is  of  course  gone.  Castro  Is  alive.  To- 
morrow ."le  may  die,  he  may  be  shot  but  the 
following  remains  with  Castro  or  without 
Castro  I  In  distance  music  is  heard.)  The 
revolution  in  Cuba  Is  like  a  signal,  is  the 
beginning  of  something  very  big.  It  Is  not  an 
Isolated  problem.  It  Is  a  challenge,  not  only 
.'or  the  United  States  but  for  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  as  well. 

.^s  I  look  back  upon  the  laet  five  years  of 
my  life  I  wonder  what  answers  could  we  give, 
what  could  we  find  as  a  real  tool  against  pov- 
erty and  m;sery  which  are  the  Ideal  elements 
of  comm-an:.sm  How  can  we  shape  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  so  It  becomes  a  real  effec- 
tive instr\;ment  How  can  we  answer  the  third 
Arse:'.::v.::n  the  third  Chilean,  the  third 
Urugtiay.in  so  the  story  of  these  three  Cubans 
does  lio-  repe.it  In  a  carbon  copy  In  other 
countries.  iThe  noise  comes  clear  now  and 
the  background  music  Is  approaching  closer 
and  closer — popular  music  30  seconds,  then 
about  fiiteen  seconds  a  hymn  which  we  could 
not  Identify  is  heard.) 

.\nnoi'ncer.  We  have  seen  and  heard  what 
the  revol.itlon  means  to  three  Cubans,  each 
from  '.\  dlferent  level  of  Cuban  society.  There 
are  others  who  would  have  given  different 
impressions  yet,  the  experiences,  the  feelings, 
the  attitudes  of  these  three  are  representa- 
tive of  large  grovips  of  their  countrymen  and 
of  life  on  the  Island  todav  (music  heard 
briefly  i . 

This  :s  NET,  the  National  Educational 
Television  Network. 

Remember  share  the  good  life.  One  of  the 
keys  to  the  good  life  In  South  Florida  Is  the 
dlvers:fi-?d  cultural  and  informational  pro- 
gr?.ms  scheduled  of  your  community  tele- 
vision station  Support  Channel  2.  Send  your 
tax  deductible  contributions  to  the  Commu- 
nity Television  Fovindation,  1701  DuPont 
Building,  Miami.  Florida. 

NOTES 

1.  Ptinctuatlon  has  been  added  according 
to  pauses  and  emphasis  in  tape  recording. 

2.  iacund  effects  are  described  by  us  par- 
enth»t!caUy  The  time-length  of  the  sound 
effects  has  been  carefully  timed  and  noted. 
The  b-ickground  sound  effects  are  a  most  Im- 
portant subliminal  tool  used  by  the  Director 
of  the  film. 

3  Wl;en  in  doubt  about  the  Interpretation 
of  a  word  or  tentence.  because  of  poor  re- 
cording or  bad  pronunciation,  we  have  Indi- 
cated so  by  a  question  mark  In  parenthesis. 
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EXHtBTT  2 

An.\tomt    of   a   Film   Analysis    or    "Three 
Packs  or  Citba" 
(By  Edward  Hunter) 

The  hour-long  documentary  film,  "Three 
Faces  of  Cuba,"  was  brought  to  my  attention 
first  in  script  form.  An  advertisement  In  TV 
Guide  of  March  22,  1965,  contains  this  des- 
cription of  It:  "Producer-director  Robert 
Cohen,  who  filmed  TV-documentartes  in 
Cuba,  China  and  East  Germany,  returns 
to  Cuba  for  this  look  at  developments  since 
the  1959  revolution.  Three  Cubans — an  upper 
middle-class  exile,  a  revolutionary  and  a 
worker — tell  the  story." 

I  suspected  that  the  "China"  referred  to 
in  the  advertisement  did  not  mean  Free 
China,  which  the  U.S.A.  recognizes,  and,  sure 
enough.  It  did  not.  It  referred  to  R«d  China, 
which  we  do  not  recognize,  a  subtle  piece  of 
pro-communist  propaganda  in  Itself. 

"Three  Paces  of  Cuba"  was  produced  for 
the  National  Educational  Television  Net- 
work (N.E.T.),  for  showing  through  Its  na- 
tionwide outlets.  Tbese  number  91,  accord- 
ing to  its  Washington  office.  The  film,  until 
May  5,  1965,  was  available  for  purchase  in  16 
mm.  width  from  Audio-Visual  Center,  NET, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton,  Indiana, 
although  shipments  came  from  a  Michigan 
university.  This  was  no  small  project.  Stu- 
dents and  academic  circles  were  prime 
targets. 

Later  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
"Three  Paces  of  Cuba." 

FILM    FITS    PROPAGANDA    PATTERN 

"Three  Faces  of  Cuba"  brought  back  mem- 
ories of  the  propaganda  analysis  In  whlcli 
I  engaged  for  the  U.S.  Military  and  various 
government  agencies  during  World  War  II 
and  in  the  post-war  years.  This  included 
many  enemy  films.  "Three  Paces  of  Cuba" 
was  fully  in  the  spirit  of  these  films. 

My  first  reading  of  the  script  gave  me  the 
impression  that  I  had  seen  this  text  before, 
or  the  film.  As  I  went  over  it  more  carefully, 
recollections  dawned  on  me.  No.  I  had  not 
seen  this  particular  movie,  but  I  had  come 
across  many  like  it.  The  format  was  old 
hat.  I  had  met  this  pattern  in  productions 
by  Red  China  and  other  communist  coun- 
tries, Nazi  Germany,  ultranatlonallst  Japan 
during  its  period  of  continental  aggression, 
and  Fascist  Italy. 

The  intent  was  always  the  same — to  white- 
wash totalitarian  excesses  and  to  support 
a  regime  of  terror,  while  concealing  this 
In  a  false  context  of  Impartiality  and  ob- 
jectivity. 

The  script  was  sent  me  by  The  Truth 
About  Cuba  Committee,  Inc.,  of  646  S.W. 
12th  Ave.,  Miami,  Florida.  A  couple  of  weeks 
later  I  flew  there  at  the  Invitation  of  Luis 
V.  Manrara,  its  executive  director,  to  attend 
a  special,  private  showing  of  the  film,  re- 
quested of  the  Community  Television  Foun- 
dation of  South  Florida,  Inc.,  of  which  James 
I.  Keller  Jr.  is  president. 

It  took  place  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
LIndsey  Hopkins  Education  Center,  oper- 
ated by  the  Dade  County  Board  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  Committee  retained  me  to  evaluate 
the  film  at  this  presentation,  arranged  at 
the  Insistence  of  Mr.  Manrara,  as  the  result 
of  numerous  protests  against  It  by  Informed 
Americans  and  antl-communlst  Cuban  ex- 
iles who  had  seen  its  television  production 
in  Miami.  Protests  against  the  film  had 
come  also  from  other  cities  where  It  had 
been  shown  throughout  the   nation. 

riLM  13  "BLACK"  PROPAGANDA 

What  I  saw  amply  bore  out  the  various 
accusations.  The  film  obviously  was  not  In- 
tended for  Cubans  or  others  acquainted  at 
first  hand  with  conditions  In  today's  Cuba. 
The  target  Is  the  American  people  generally, 
who  lack  the  means  to  check  up  on  what  Is 
In  the  film,  and  are  without  sufficient  knowl- 


edge of  propaganda  tactics  to  detect  the  pro- 
li-ss.onal  use  of  it  against  them. 

Just  as  plainly,  the  target  of  the  film  In- 
cludes the  youth  in  the  educational  Institu- 
tions  01   the   United   States. 

Anything  to  'which  the  respectable  term, 
eciucational.  can  be  ascribed  possesses  an  ad- 
\antage.  The  fact  that  It  was  a  project  of  a 
so-called  educational  network  gave  it  a  pre- 
sumed validity.  As  such,  it  was  attitude- 
changing  as  regards  Castro  and  Red  Cuba, 
painting  both  in  quite  favorable  colors,  and 
seemingly  as  an  aside  ascribing  only  low 
motives  and  a  base  character  to  the  United 
States  and  Americano  generally.  This  is  its 
primary  Impact  In  the  United  States,  re- 
inforcing the  hackneyed  smears  fotind  in  red 
anti-American  propaganda.  Its  approach  is 
communist.  The  film  Is  practically  without 
a  scene  that  can  be  divorced  from  this  pro- 
red  format.  Yet  it  is  presented  as  a  factual 
account  of  present-day  life  on  our  Cuban 
island  neighbor,  supposedly  arranged  and 
produced  Independently,  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding their  student  communities. 

This  puts  the  "Three  Paces  of  Cuba"  Into 
a  propaganda  category  called  "black"  or 
clandestine.  The  professional  terms,  "black," 
"white"  and  "gray,"  should  become  known 
to  all  the  American  people,  and  their  usage 
explained,  to  help  them  protect  their  minds 
from  being  immobilized  or  captured  during 
this  cold  war  period  of  Intensified  assault. 

"White"  or  overt  propaganda  Is  simple, 
and  In  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases  is  legiti- 
mate and  even  ethical.  Its  source  is  open  or 
unconcealed.  The  origin  of  whatever  message 
Is  being  disseminated,  or  action  being  taken, 
IS  made  clear,  so  the  recipient  or  audience  Is 
able  to  gauge  its  motivation.  This  is  as  It  al- 
ways should  be. 

"Gray"  propaganda  brings  in  a  dissembling 
device.  It  is  midway  between  "white"  and 
"black."  Its  true  source  Is  concealed.  But  the 
channel  used,  that  is  made  to  appear  as  the 
source  that  initiated  the  message  or  action. 
Is  on  the  same  side.  The  ransom  of  Cuban 
prisoners  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  betrayal  wtis 
a  "gray"  operation.  TTie  U.S.  government  Ini- 
tiated it,  but  the  American  people  were  told 
that  It  originated  within  their  own  ranks, 
which  was  untrue.  Jack  Paar,  as  a  private 
television  performer,  lent  himself  to  this 
"gray  operation"  imtiated  by  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  then  the  attorney  general. 

OUB    ENEMIES   rAVOB    '"BLACK"    PROPAGANDA 

Then  there  is  "black"  propaganda,  favored 
by  America's  enemies  in  their  "cold  war" 
against  the  United  States.  By  this  device,  they 
release  their  message  or  Initiate  an  action 
through  an  American  vehicle  as  the  ostensi- 
ble source.  This  Is  the  most  dangerous  prop- 
aganda tactic  in  the  psychological  warfare 
being  waged  against  us.  When  the  sovurce  of 
a  foreign  propaganda  maneuver  appears  as 
American,  the  latter's  role  may  be  conspira- 
torial, collaborative,  or  wholly  innocent,  it- 
self deceived  regarding  where  its  attitude- 
changing  operation  originated.  We  must 
guard  against  falling  Into  such  booby  traps 
la  psychological  warfare.  Those  who  produce 
mind-influencing  material,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  the  recipients  of  it,  have  an  equal 
responsibility  in  this.  Communism  could 
make  no  inroads  among  us  without  resort  to 
"black  propaganda,"  spread  through  seem- 
ingly Innocent  or  educational  fronts.  These 
constitute  a  transmission  belt  for  the  "black" 
material  initiated  by  the  communists,  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the  target. 

"Black"  thus  simply  means  the  use  of  an 
opponent  to  express  one's  own  views.  'What 
could  be  more  subversive  or  perilous?  Yet 
the  United  States  is  constantly  falling  for 
this  nefarious  tactic.  Reds  employ  it  by  us- 
ing Americans  to  convey  an  anti-American 
message,  for  example.  In  order  to  shield 
their  minds  from  attack,  people  must  under- 
stand how  propaganda   operates.   We  come 
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up  against  it  dally  in  the  misnamed  ■cold 
war,"  that  U  only  deceltftiliy  cold  This  phase 
of  warfare  can  paralyz*  a  nation  setting  It 
up  for  a  fall,  which  la  the  objective  of  the 
red  "psywar'  i  psychological  warfare)  plan- 
ners, and  the  goal  toward  which  each  of 
their  projects  is  pointed  Tht  communists,  to 
whom  dialectical  materialism  is  a  blb'.e.  and 
who  plan  every  action  from  a  materialistic, 
collectlvlst  viewpoint,  conduct  their  propa- 
ijanda  entirely  within  this  framework  Their 
propaganda  Is  not  Intended  Just  to  alter  a 
mJnd.  but  to  bring  about  an  .ictlon  favor- 
able to  the  red  cause 

They  are  utterly  pragmatic  about  this. 
They  teach  that  every  piece  of  propaganda 
muat  b«  designed  to  achieve  an  action  of 
some  sort  Their  art  work  must  be  appraised 
from  this  point  of  view  If  we  are  not  to  be  a 
pushover   for    pro-red   machinations. 

However  arranged  and  whoever  Us  partici- 
pants. "Three  Paces  of  Cuba"  fits  neatly 
into  this  setting  The  American  people,  espe- 
cl,\ny  the  Inexperienced  minds  of  our  young 
people,  with  their  Utopian  aspirations,  are 
the  main  target  of  this  film  Its  message  is 
that  we  have  wrongly  and  unjustly  judged 
Castro  and  communism,  and  th^it  '.he  evil 
IS  to  b«  found  amoni:  ourselves  and  In  our 
free  society,  and  not  In  the  red  ranlts  The 
inevitable  Implication  too.  Is  that  we  must 
not  be  lured  Into  opposing  Castr )  -r  Red 
Cuba  -  and  inferentlally.  communism  any- 
where— but  b«  friendly,  and  support  these 
rather  than  our  own  country   .ind   it.s  goals 

A  college  boy  who  sees  this  film  and  then 
IS  urged  by  re<ls  on  'ne  campus,  among  the 
professors  or  the  student  body,  to  go  out 
and  demonstrate,  carrying  banners  proclaim- 
ing refu-sal  to  bear  arms  for  his  country  or 
to  fight  against  the  red  enemv  In  Viet  Nam 
or  elsewhere  would  have  been  prepared  by 
It  for  this  His  resistance  would  have  been 
corroded  unless  he  previously  had  been 
alerted  to  its  propaganda  content,  and  was 
able  to  re^'ognize  It  for  what  It  Is.  a  deadly 
weapon  in  the  red  military  arsenal  aimed  at 
the  United  Stales. 

FILM    EXPOSED    BY    \LEKT   CUBAN    EXILES 

"Three  Faces  of  Cuba"  was  spotted 
throtigh  the  alertness  of  stalwart  Cuban  ex- 
patriates, particularly  The  Truth  About  Cuba 
Committee.  Inc.,  which  took  up  the  cudgels. 
Thanks  to  it.  this  insidious  film  has  been 
exposed  If  as  a  result  the  .\merlcai;  people 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  softenlng- 
up  tactics  u.sed  against  them,  and  gain  a 
greater  insight  into  how  they  have  t)een 
submitted  to  sklUfu!  pro-red  propaganda, 
these  Cubans  will  have  repaid  to  this  extent 
for  the  ha-.en  given  them  In  the  United 
States.  They  welt  recognize  the  Interdepend- 
ence of  freedom  .\mer1cans  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  exiled  Cubans  for  their  un- 
relenting efforts 

The  Truth  About  Cuba  Committee.  Inc., 
pioneered  .^.mong  Cuban  organizations  in  the 
Ideological  .''eld  It  is  not  fighting  against 
Castro  alone— -nor  alone  for  the  freedom  of 
stricken  Cuba— but  against  International 
communi-sm  on  behalf  of  God,  country  and 
•-he  dignity  of  man.  knowing  that  these  are 
Interrelated  The  Committee  Is  doing  this 
with  a  staff  of  underpaid  and  unpaid  men 
and  women  on  the  most  meager  resources, 
united  by  the  realization  that  the  flght  is  a 
common  one  In  which  all  free  peoples  have 
an  equal  stake. 

KIDS     CONTKOL     NEWS     RICISLT 

Although  this  film  Is  attributed  to  .Ameri- 
cans, and  its  sponsorship  is  American,  and  It 
is  distributed  through  American  channels, 
;t  is  the  communist  voice  of  Castro  that  we 
hear  throughout,  in  virtually  every  phase  of 
It.  Practically  all.  If  not  al!  of  the  film,  was 
photographed  In  Red  Cuba  The  Inescapable 
conclusion  from  these  circumstances  Is  rhat 
the  film  might  as  well  have  recelvwl  the  im- 
print of  the  Red  Cuban  propaganda  mlnlitry 
Its  arrangement  and  supervision  could  have 
been  onlv  Red  Cuba's,  whether  the  control 


was  exercised  directly,  indirectly,  or  even 
tacitly  Otherwise  the  tllnung  could  not  have 
been  made  In  Red  Cuba,  and  the  sound  ef- 
fects could  not  have  been  added. 

These  sound  effects  are  the  films  most  re- 
vealing clues  The  sound  track  added  to  the 
aim  in  Cuba,  and  the  speech  that  apparently 
was  dubbed  in,  constitute  the  most  effective 
part  of  the  propagandist  Impact  These  back- 
ground effects  are  Inserted  time  and  time 
again,  And  always  with  obvious  Intent.  A 
typical  scene  Is  that  of  the  smiling  faces  of 
children  in  the  si,.-called  new  Cuba,  with  ;iie 
voice  of  Castro  dubbed  in  as  if  a  revolution- 
ary chorus  The  subliminal  intent,  of  course, 
is  to  attribute  the  happlnesj  of  the  children 
to  Castro.  Otherwise  why  Juxtapose  the  two? 
Such  calculated  coincidence  takes  place 
throughout  the  production,  and  had  to  be 
planned  this  way  It  could  not  have  hap- 
pened accidentally 

No  communist  government  permits  inde- 
pendent film  production  of  any  sort  on  Its 
soil.  It  demands  control  of  what  is  produced. 
by  one  means  or  another  The  farm  this 
takes  Is  tactical  alone,  and  may  appear  to  be 
the  normal  cixiperatlon  given  by  authorities 
to  a  visiting  photographer  He  does  as  he  is 
ordered,  which  Is  one  appr>:)ttch.  or  his  will 
coincides  with  what  the  reds  want,  which  is 
another  approach 

If  the  producer  is  a  sympwithizer.  or  when 
secret  ties  exist,  these  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed iiutomatlcally  All  of  this  makes  a 
product  'black.  ■  and  It  is  the  process  much 
preferred  by  the  communist  cold  war  plan- 
ners for  such  targets  as  the  United  States. 

This  Is  rot  the  occasion  to  go  deeply  into 
a  description  of  Robert  Cohen  the  photogra- 
pher, but  a  few  points  should  be  mentioned 
because  of  their  direct  relationship  to  the 
film.  One  concerts  references  to  him  by  Lyle 
Stuart  who  is  known — notorious  would  be 
•he  proper  word — for  his  publishing  and 
writing  in  the  fields  of  obscenity  and  extreme 
leftism:  he  puts  out  a  sort  of  tabloid  called 
The  Independent" 

He  gave  his  whole  16-page  Issue  of  Sep- 
tember. 1964  to  a  several  months'  stay  he 
made  in  Red  Cuba,  during  which  he:  "met 
Bob  Cohen  and  his  wife  Helen  .  He  also 

has  a  producer  with  him  He  |  Cohen]  filmed 
a  seven  or  eight-hour  tv  Interview  with 
Fidel  a  year  ago  (19631.  He  also  did  a  tv 
record  of  two  families  In  Havana  and  now 
wants  to  make  a  sound  tape  to  go  with  the 
film  Doing  this  for  the  National  Educational 
Television  network 

■'Bob  Cohen  tells  me  he  gave  some  60  or  70 
lectures  on  Cuba  after  his  last  visit  here. 
He  had  his  own  problem  il  think  he  had 
giine  to  China  I  on  passport  renewal  He  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  on  the  passport 
renewal  form,  saying  that  all  they  were  en- 
titled to  know  L3  th-it  he  Is  an  American 
citizen." 

The  Supreme  Court  In  a  recent  decision 
has  rejected  this  position,  so  we  can  expect 
prosecution  of  some  of  those,  at  least,  who 
have  been  defying  this  country's  laws  and 
Interests, 

The  film,  as  made  evident  by  Lyle  Stuart's 
report,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  its 
contents,  is  a  patchwork,  processed  Job,  plac- 
ing together  bits  as  fit  the  the  context  and 
the  objective  then  inserting  the  sound  track 
In  order  to  round  out  the  propaganda  task. 

The  "three  faces"  of  the  film  are  those  of 
an  "ardent  revolutionary,"  an  "unskilled 
laborer"  and  "a  university  professor  .  .  .  now 
living  In  exile  In  the  US"  These  conform 
to  the  image  that  the  reds  crerxte.  as  a  party 
of  workers  and  peasants.  In  which  Intellec- 
tuals find  their  most  satisfying  outlet. 

Two  of  these  are  described  as  Cubans  resid- 
ing In  present-day  Cuba,  and  they  echo  the 
cjmmunlst  line  Intact  and  faithfully.  The 
film  follows  the  format  of  a  production  In  a 
free  society,  whose  Inhabitants  may  speak 
freely,  without  apprehension  over  being  held 
strlckly  to  account  for  every  word  they  utter 

Only  the  exceptionally  well-informed  can 


tell  by  looking  at  the  film  that  this  was  not 
the  case  with  those  Interviewed  In  ::  But 
Without  such  clarlficaUon.  a  deceit  is  perpe- 
trated on  possibly  the  bulk  of  its  lewers, 
especially  among  the  youth. 

Of  course,  they  say  only  what  they  are  in- 
structed to  say  by  the  propaganda  specialists 
of  the  Cuban  red  regime.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  dead  ducks  1  Much  the  same  is 
patently  obvious  for  the  man  described  as 
.i  professor,  if  not  entirely  so,  for  his  family 
was  said  by  the  announcer  to  be  still  re- 
siding In  Cuba  His  identity  is  not  g.ven, 
but  what  should  be  obvious  Is  that  "nough 
sympathizers  of  persons  susceptible  to  its 
pressures  were  connected  with  the  film  in 
one  way  or  another  to  make  quite  sure  that 
Castro's  henchmen  know  who  he  Is  A::y  in- 
telligent man  in  his  position  certainly  would 
go  under  this  :is*iumptlon.  that  Is,  If  he  had 
iiny  feelings  for  his  family  Such  persons  left 
behind,  anywhere  from  Red  China  to  Red 
Cuba,  are  hostages  for  the  words  and  deeds 
i't  their  relatives  residing  abroad  They  are 
constantly  under  an  implied  or  enforced 
threat  or  blackmail  as  countless  tragic  cases 
.litest. 

Blackmail  and  ransom  are  weli -known, 
profitable  pressures  exercised  by  Cuba's  red 
regime,  as  el.sewhere  in  the  commuiiiit  orbit. 

Whoever  knows  anything  at  all  about  com- 
munism knows  that  anywhere,  in  anv  red 
country  anyone  tapped  for  an  Interview  Is 
known  to  the  authorities,  and  Is  going  to 
praise  the  reds  to  the  skies,  no  matter  liow 
he  hates  them.  In  no  communist  sand  is 
there  any  direct  relationship  between  what 
one  says  and  the  'acts.  These  have  to  be  read 
between  the  lines  in  the  environmeii;.  and 
at  best  can  only  be  deduced  by  an  educated 
guess.  The  idea  that  a  television  program  can 
be  produced  in  Red  Cuba,  with  interviews 
of  Cuban  residents,  and  have  it  give  m  any 
way  the  slightest  clue  to  their  actu«,  think- 
ing, is  sheer  ignorance  of  how  communism 
operates  One  might  say  ti^at  such  <iu  inter- 
view would  give  a  view  of  what  the  red  au- 
thorities want  otliers  to  believe  about  red 
policy  and  how  people  think.  No  more  than 
this,  though 

Looked  at  this  way  by  alert,  informed  view- 
ers, some  useful  Information  can  be  sleiined 
from  such  fllnxs 

Naturally,  under  such  circumstances  even 
if  this  had  been  an  ethical  attempt  to  obtain 
the  views  of  an  an  ti -communist.  Cuban 
refugee,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  say 
anything  really  detrimental  to  Castro  and 
Red  Cuba,  and  as  can  be  attested  m  this 
case,  he  certainly  does  not  do  so  in  this  film. 
Quite  the  contrary  He  eulogizes  C.istro.  Jus- 
tifies the  communist  revolution,  and  in  ef- 
fect condemns  the  past  society.  At  the  most, 
he  does  not  go  beyond  the  strictures  of  an 
anti-anticommunlst.  A  viewer  who  Is  un- 
acquainted with  propaganda  techniques,  cer- 
tainly a  customary  student  who  sees  the 
film,  would  presume  that  it  is  what  It  pre- 
sents Itself  as  being,  an  education.il  and 
therefore  an  objective  picture.  He  would 
likely  accept  Us  pro-communist  message  as 
a  genuine  expression  of  opinion  He  •^ould 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  there  was 
any  propaganda  manipulation  In  the  film 
Yet  there  is  evidence  of  such  c.ilculated 
planning  from  start  to  finish,  for  m  prac- 
tically every  detail,  it  conforms  to  the  tra- 
ditional format  of  a  pro-red  propaganda 
movie. 

FILM'S    OMISSIONS    MORE    DANGEROUS    TH.^N    ITS 
ASSERTIONS 

The  major  propaganda  device  used  In  the 
lilm  is  fabrication  by  omission.  The  s.illent 
facts  about  nearly  every  issue  discussed  are 
omitted,  and  practically  the  only  details  in- 
cluded are  those  that  put  Castro  and  com- 
munism in  a  favorable  light,  Irrespective  of 
how  much  processing  and  pMjslne  they  re- 
quire The  most  Important  omissions  of 
'ourse  are  references  to  the  control  mech- 
anism employed  by  the  Cuban  Reds,  with  the 
euldance   and    assistance   of   Chinese    Czech 
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and  Russian  specialists  in  brainwashing  and 
terror  All  details  of  atrocities  and  terror, 
perpetrated  by  Cusiro  and  his  red  compatri- 
ots, are  left  unnientioned  Not  even  a  hint 
suggests  that  any  such  exce^es  take  place. 
■Vet  incontro\eri'-ble  evidence  has  accumu- 
Ihted  of  such  be.sti.dity.  This  alone  would 
make  the  film  a  hoax  Wh.it  has  been  omitted 
from  the  film,  and  this  must  have  taken 
highly  Fkilled  and  brazenly  callous  doing  at 
times,  13  immensely  more  significant  than 
what  was  put  into  it 

Some  of  the  efforts  at  concealment  are 
ludicrous  once  i-eeii  through,  but  if  unde- 
tected, are  a  highly  effective  propaganda 
ruse,  of  a  particularly  disarming  type. 

In  the  film,  the  worker  who  has  become 
an  exectitne  s.iys  there  was  big  corruption 
in  the  union  '  in  the  old  day,<:.  but  "not  any 
more  At  the  very  least,  he  might  have  added 
that  trade  unions  a.i  we  know  them  do  not 
ex. St  in  Red  Cuba  or  in  any  other  commu- 
nist country.  They  have  been  converted  into 
what  are  known  in  the  United  States  as 
"company  unions"  Under  communism  they 
are  arms  of  the  state,  enforcing  its  demands 
for  increased  work  and  decreased  pay.  One 
of  the  earliest  actions  of  the  Castro  regime 
was  to  crush  the  stronij  labor  union  move- 
ment that  was  in  existence.  This  is  typical 
of  the  glaring  omissions  In  the  film. 

Tlie  religious  symbolism  Is  raw.  The  an- 
nouncer tells  the  viewers  at  the  start  of  the 
film  that  it  Is  the  story  of  three  men  "whose 
lives  have  been  changed,"  the  change  being 
achieved  by  Castro.  The  setting  makes  this 
approach  evangelical.  A  preacher  would  have 
been  more  specific,  saying  three  lives  were 
saved  by  Christ, 

The  implication  is  subllmlnally  left  that 
there  is  such  a  similarity.  This  religious  note 
Is  strongly  reinforced  later  on.  The  pre- 
sumed professor  tells  us  that  Castro  regards 
himself  as  '  Chrtst-like,"  as  a  "Messiah,  "  and 
as  "a  possessor  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  No  hint 
is  given  that  this  might  be  sheer  blasphemy 
and  a  lie.  making  black  into  white  in  the 
Orwellian  manner  of  the  Newspeak  and 
doubletalk   of   the   prophetic   novel,   "1984." 

So  f.^r  as  this  film  is  concerned,  too,  there 
is  no  trace  of  atheism  In  Castro  or  the  com- 
munl.st  regime,  only  a  sympathetic  attitude 
towards  religion. 

SAME   AS   ATTENDING    A   RED  RALLY 

Almost  at  the  start  of  the  film,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  announcer's  capsule  descrip- 
tions of  the  "three  faces"  presented  as  rep- 
resentative of  today's  Ctiba.  the  dynamic 
and  enthusiastic  voice  of  Castro  is  heard 
neatly  and  propagandistlcally  fitting  Into 
the  setting.  Indeed,  this  could  be  a  Castro 
rally  that  the  audience  Is  attending.  The 
film  creates  a  mood  for  It.  This  Is  the  very 
effective  participation  gambit,  by  which  on- 
lookers are  caught  up  by  the  acting,  and  sub- 
consciously participate  in  the  scenes.  The 
emotional  type — and  we  all  are.  In  varied 
degrees -especially  youth,  and  any  who  come 
upon  the  film  unconcerned,  easily  can  be 
moved  by  this  technique  into  becoming  sym- 
patliizers  of  Red  Cuba  and  communism,  and 
their  patriotism  be  commensurately  de- 
creased 

STIRRING    MUSIC,    THEN    APPLAUSE 

The  announcer  practically  begins  the  film 
with  reference  to  the  "university  professor  In 
Havana."  who  "Is  now  living  In  exile  In  the 
t-'  S  "  Ordinarily,  one  would  have  said  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  flee — an  admission  that 
there  was  something  to  flee  from.  But  not  In 
this  presentation.  He  was  "alienated"  and 
"displaced."  The  Implication  Is  that  he  does 
not  fit  into  the  new  society.  The  second  man, 
described  as  "an  ardent  revolutionary."  and 
the  third  as  an  "unskilled  Cuban."  are  both 
said  to  have  been  benefited  by  the  revolt.  As 
the  announcer  completes  these  descriptions, 
the  h\-m  is  played  of  the  July  26  Movement, 
Castro's  original  rebel  group,  and  "thunder- 
cus  applause"  is  heard. 


After  such  an  Inspirational  start,  one 
would  feel  mean  to  possess  negative  thoughts 
about  the  Castro  regime.  If  the  audience 
were  young,  such  a  psychological  opening 
would  be  influential  In  creating  a  favorable 
image  that  would  be  difficult  to  change  later 
on. 

The  first  voice  that  follows  the  announcer's 
sounds  as  If  It  Is  the  professor's,  although  it 
comes  on  without  any  Introduction. 

It  offers  a  rhetorical  description  of  Castro, 
whom  he  says  he  remembers  from  university 
years.  He  provides  a  superficial  analysis  of 
him  as  an  exuberant  talker,  a  "born  dema- 
gogue" who  thought  of  himself  as  a  messlah. 
Nothing  bad  about  this,  of  course.  Not  a  word 
about  his  record  as  a  killer  from  his  early 
years,  a  criminal  type  who  brought  his  vicious 
traits  into  politics,  making  it  gangsterism 
and  a  government  racket  of  the  worst  sort. 
A  curious  statement  Is  made  to  the  effect  that 
Castro  has  taken  the  revolt  "quite  per- 
sonally," and  would  "resort  to  any  kind  of 
alliance"  to  maintain  It.  At  this  point  Castro's 
voice  Is  dubbed  In,  shouting  "Long  live  the 
socialist  revolution,"  "Long  live  Marxism- 
Leninism,"  and  Anally,  "Fatherland  or  death.  " 
ending  up  with  popular  music. 

EXILES  PROFESSOR  CARRIES  RED  PROPAGANDA 

The  alleged  professor  Is  supposed  to  pre.sent 
the  opinions  of  an  exile,  but  actually  he 
repeats  the  hackneyed,  red  propaganda  line 
as  regards  both  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
He  says  the  middle  class  first  thought  that 
the  revolt  was  Intended  only  to  clean  up  cor- 
ruption, "never  realizing  that  It  was  a  real 
social  revolution." 

His  seeming  criticisms  of  the  Castro  regime 
are  rendered  respectfully,  as  a  Castro 
propagandist  might  present  them,  as  a 
fulcrum  for  what  actually  Is  favorable  and 
helpful  to  the  red  dictator. 

An  objective  film  that  sought  to  give  op- 
posing viewpoints  would  have  balanced  the 
pro-communist  point  of  view  with  the  opin- 
ion of  at  least  one  person  who  was  truly  antl- 
communlst.  and  In  a  position  to  state  free- 
dom's case.  This  film  made  no  attempt  to 
do  so.  The  few  hints  of  Its  are  a  disarming 
cover  for  the  pro-communist  line.  The  im- 
plication Is  that,  as  a  refugee,  the  exile  in 
the  film  would  be  antl-Castro,  and  talk  at 
least  as  frankly  as  the  two  who  show  by  their 
words  that  they  are  enthusiastically  pro- 
Castro.  This  Is  not  done  In  this  film,  which 
alone  would  make  It  red  propaganda.  Spe- 
cial note  should  be  taken,  too,  of  the  role 
occupied  by  this  presumed  Intellectual  In- 
stead of  speaking  out  against  Castro  and 
communism,  the  role  Into  which  he  is  fit, 
he  Is  the  channel  for  some  of  the  major  red 
themes.  He  reinforces  the  pro-Castro  state- 
ments of  the  other  two.  In  actuality,  we  have 
virtually  no  antl-communlst  or  antl-Castro 
viewpoint  expressed  In  the  film. 

In  propaganda  tactics,  this  Is  the  loaded 
panel  device.  In  which  pro-reds  and  fake 
"liberals"  monoiMllze  a  discussion,  often  over 
television,  sometimes  placed  In  opposition  to 
a  supposed  antl-communlst  who  Is.  at  most, 
a  cautious  mlddle-of-the-roader,  and  Is  em- 
ployed as  a  foil  to  strengthen  the  arguments 
used  In  support  of  the  pro-red  line.  The 
public  should  learn  to  recognize  this  cus- 
tomary tactic, 

WEDGE-DRIVINC   TACTIC   EMPLOYED 

An  Inseparable  part  of  red  psychological 
warfare  Is  Its  wedge-drlvlng  or  splitting  tac- 
tic. Red  gains  are  frequently  the  result  of 
success  in  this  alone.  Indeed,  if  the  com- 
munists were  less  adept  at  planting  suspicion 
and  sowing  enmity  between  Its  foes.  It  would 
have  expired  many  years  ago.  As  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  format,  the  "three 
faces"  contribute  their  bit  to  this.  too. 

The  so-called  professor  tells  us  that  the 
oil  embargo  we  imposed  on  Cuba  is  being 
broken  by  Russian  oil  "brought  In  FngUsh 
vessels."  He  points  out  that  If  this  flow  of  oil 
stopped.  "It  would  be  a  tremendous  break- 


down for  the  whole  regime  because  every- 
thing is  run  mainly  with  oil."  In  other  w"ords. 
he  reminds  us  that  England,  our  ally,  is  keep- 
ing Red  Cuba  in  operation.  Significantly,  this 
is  followed  by  a  long  pause,  and  then  sixteen 
seconds  of  gay  music  that  features  the  high 
notes  of  trumj>et.  As  much  as  if  to  say: :  "It 
wont  stop  coming;  the  American  embargo  is 
a  farce!  America's  closest  ally  has  broken 
it." 

The  implication  is  given  that  the  '.ther 
countries  of  the  free  world  will  briiig  about 
the  failure  of  United  States  Efforts  to  block- 
ade R«d  Cul>a. 

The  Si'me  professorial  voice  is  employed 
to  say  that  sabotage  by  anti-Castro  elements 
did  little  damage  to  the  American  oil  instal- 
lations seized  by  Castro.  No  detail  is  given  of 
any  single,  successful  action  by  antl-Castro 
Cubans,  in  spite  of  the  known  fact  that 
Cuba's  red  regime  constantly  complains  and 
denounces  the  successful  sabotage  carried 
out  against  it.  This,  of  course,  would  not 
have  been  permitted  In  this  film.  The  oppo- 
site point  is  brought  up  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  for  obvious  psychological  effect. 
The  boycott,  we  are  informed,  did  not  even 
prevent  toys  from  coming  Into  the  country 
from  Czechoslovakia  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  children,  and  even  electric  fans  from 
Red  China  were  Imported  to  make  life  pleas- 
ant for  Cuban  workers,  who  are  shown  as 
well-fed,  in  the  act  of  munching  bread,  of 
which  we  are  told  there  is  a  limitless  supply. 
A  closeup  is  significantly  shown  of  a  Cuban 
munching  away  at  his  bread.  We  even  see  a 
woman  carrying  home  two  chickens  for  din- 
ner. Meager  food  rationing  in  Cuba  belles 
the  lalse  impression  of  abundance  which  the 
film  portrays. 

"VOLUNTARY"'      WORK      NOT      EXPOSED 

If  this  film  were  not  intentionally  subver- 
sive, or  if  there  were  any  desire  for  objectiv- 
ity, there  would  have  been  some  clarification 
of  the  statement  by  the  factory  executive 
that  he  gets  home  at  2  a,m.  from  a  political 
indoctrination  meeting,  then  awakens  at  6 
a.m.  for  so-called  "volunteer"  work  in  a  sugar 
cane  field,  besides  doing  his  regular,  full-time 
work.  This  is  the  "way  brainwashing  oper- 
ates, keeping  minds  so  fatigued  that  they 
have  no  time  to  think  over  what  they  are 
being  told,  and  too  weary  to  resist.  The  red 
hierarchy  exults  over  such  excess  exertion 
as   proof  of  the   people's  enthusiasm. 

"Voluntary  labor"  should  be  exposed  as 
forced  labor,  for  it  is  obligatory.  A  task  is  set 
forth,  perhaps  the  harvesting  of  a  sugar 
crop,  and  people  technically  are  asked  to 
"volunteer."  But  enough  of  them  are  obliged 
to  volunteer  to  do  whatever  work  the  gov- 
ernment wants  done.  The  numerous  pres- 
sures available  to  communism  ensure  this. 
The  proof  that  "voluntary"  means  '"obliga- 
tory." in  the  language  of  George  Orwell's 
Newspeak,  is  that  one  never  hears  of  a  case 
when  volunteers  are  asked  for,  and  an  In- 
sufBclent  number  are  obtained  because  of 
refusals.  There  Is  no  alternative.  Volunteer- 
ing Is  obligatory. 

An  objective  film  certaliily  would  have  fur- 
ther clarified  this  statement  by  adding  that 
the  Cuban  reds  have  Instituted  'mihtary 
conscription,"  and  put  those  drafted  onto 
labor  tasks  at  the  minimal  wage  that  soldiers 
receive,  patently  an  example  of  the  callous 
exploitation  of  labor.  A  television  program 
that  leaves  the  Impression  that  one  volun- 
teers to  work  under  communism  in  the 
manner  that  we  use  the  word  in  the  United 
States  Is  lying  to  its  viewers.  Young  mlnds^ — 
or  any  minds — should  not  be  submitted  to 
such  falsification  In  the  United  States.  Free 
speech  does  not  mean  that  our  children  must 
undergo  disloyal  and  even  treasonable  teach- 
ings. Yet  when  Alms  of  this  nature  can  be 
shown  as  "educational,"  without  their  being 
explained  for  what  they  are,  this  Is  exactly 
what  Is  happening. 

The   unannounced   voice,   presumedly   the 
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all«ged  professors  arises  again  at  the  con- 
cluding portion  o:  the  film,  in  a  continua- 
tion of  its  role  as  transmission  belt  for  the 
Cuban  red  propaganda  machine  Caatro  may 
die.  or  even  ^De  Assassinated,  the  "professor" 
s;iys.  but  his  work  will  remain.  Music  arises 
in  the  distance  He  ^oes  on  to  say  that  the 
Cxiban  revolution  is  a  signal  for  "something 
very  big."  and  that  this  is  a  challenge  to 
both  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe 

FILM    fOLLOV^J    \    R.\l.ISr    H.NE 

The  film  parallels  the  communist  propa- 
ganda lines  In  practically  all  respects  One 
^i.ectway  is  the  disproportionate  .stress  put 
upon  the  Negro  as  d  black  man.  and  his  sup- 
posed good  life  m  present-day  Cuba,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  bad  life  he  is  supposed  to 
be  leading  tn  the  United  States  now,  actually 
likened  to  his  p<jsr.ion  in  Cuba  before  Castro 
came  on  the  scene  and  purportedly  rescued 
him' 

This  is.  Indeed.  \t\  Insurrectionary  film,  for 
It  maligns  the  United  States  and  Its  way  of 
life,  and  whltewaahee  that  of  Cuba  under  the 
comniunists.  encouraging  an  attitude  of  sup- 
port for  the  latter  country  against  the  for- 
mer. The  American  Negro  cannot  fall  to  get 
the  point  quite  earlv  in  the  film  The  poor 
and  the  Negroes  cou.d  not  enter  Cuba  s  pri- 
vate clubs  and  private  residential  sect.ons" 
and  swim  at  the  pleasant  beaches  before  the 
communists  came  but  now  Castro  has 
opened  these  to  all  the  people,  the  tUm  de- 
clares, combining  a  whole  set  of  propaganda 
twists  and  half-truths  This  guileful  message 
is  conveyed  through  the  voice  of  the  anony- 
mous figure  desoribeU  lu  the  fllm  as  the  ex- 
iled professor,  who  declares  that  Castro  told 
the  Negro  that  something  must  be  wrong*" 
with  him  bec:iuse  he  "don't  even  fight"'  for 
these  rights. 

At  a  time  when  the  soclallst-cumnaunlst 
political  coinpiex  In  the  United  States  is  in- 
citing racul  disorder.^  unwilling  to  accept 
any  orderly,  legal  re.'urms.  seeking  only  to 
use  the  Negro  issue  -a  a  medium  for  Insur- 
rection and  the  o;erthrow  of  the  free  Amer- 
ican form  of  society,  susceptible  minds  are 
sure  to  catch  thr  insurrectionary  Implica- 
tion. 'You  Negroes  In  America,  and  you  who 
feel  deprived.  "  Castro  seems  to  be  saying, 
•get  out  on  the  streets  ind  tight''  What 
other  purpose  could  there  be  In  making  these 
gratuitous  and  falsified  comparisons  with 
life  In  the  United  States  In  a  film  that  sup- 
posedly deals  onl;.  with  conditions  on  the 
red-dominated  island  of  Cuba? 

The  racist  Issue  is  rubbed  in  again  and 
again,  sometimes  subtly,  as  in  the  scene  sup- 
posedly representing  the  Amencau  role  in 
Cuba  beiore  Castro.  Now  In  the  Cuban  ho- 
tels. "In.'stead  of  .\merlcan  tourists  having 
beers  and  cocktails  in  the  bar,"  we  are  told, 
there  are  Russian  technicians  and  Negro 
workers.  The  Americans  who  went  to  Cuba 
apparently  '*'ere  a:i  colonizers,  gamblers  and 
exploiters,  according  to  the  so-called  profes- 
.-or  Not  a  whisper  U  utttred  conceralng  the 
reaily  Sne  contributions  and  the  uustlated 
aiisistance  tliat  the  United  States  proiltled 
to  raise  living  stand.irds  generally  and  en- 
hance the  dignity  of  man.  The  night  clubs 
were  the  froth  of  it,  yet  they  are  made  to 
appear  in  this  prop:ignnda  fllm  ps  the  drink 
Itself. 

The  strlp-t«ase  girl  wriggling  in  ?.  •jlltlrl  In 
an  Americanized  nightclub  scene  Is  appar- 
ently a  Negress.  The  film  Is  full  of  such  In- 
direct allusions  and  ilurs.  They  are  sublim- 
inal In  nature.  Irrelevant  to  the  proclaimed 
purpose  of  the  film,  usually  consisting  of 
asides  or  reactions  clrcultously  aroused 
Sometimes  they  are  blatant,  as  In  the  fac- 
tory executives'  reference  to  his  Negro  as- 
sociate      we    ^u    dancing   together' 

According  to  the  him,  the  role  that  Amer- 
ican Influence  played  In  Cuba  existed  only 
In  the  form  of  practically  nude  dancing  girls, 
raucous  nightclubs  and  gambling  Joints 
Thepe  ar»»  presented  as  having  now  been 
cleansed  and  made  wholesome  by  Castro. 
and  opened  to  middle  class  and  lower  mid- 


dle class  revolutionaries  for  Innocent  recrea- 
tion. 

We  are  told  that  the  Negro  In  Cuba"8  past 
was  left  to  believe  In  his  Idols.""  and  we  are 
shown  haw  he  supposedly  has  been  brought 
by  Castro  Into  an  equal  and  proud  rank 
alongside  his   white   co-revolutlonarles 

FILM    ATTACKS    AMERICAN    Bt7SINESS.\IEN 

In  the  fllm.  the  so-called  professor  Indulges 
lu  the  usual  smears  against  Americans  and 
United  States  business  generally,  as  are 
found  In  all  pro-red  propaganda  He  repeats. 
as  something  taken  for  granted,  that  Ameri- 
can companies  abroad  are  dishonest  and 
guilty  uf  crimes  against  the  countries  where 
they  are  established,  and  that  the  United 
States  citizen  abroad  "suddenly  becomes  dii- 
ferent       .  becomes  a  colonizer  " 

This  is  all  he  has  to  say  of  the  country 
where  he  apparently  has  found  exile,  al- 
though why  he  speaks  this  way  Is  a  question 
left  unanswered  by  the  film.  The  points  he 
brings  out  practically  always  parallel  the  red 
propaganda  Line 

COMMUNIST    raON-riST    CONTROL 

Everyone  knows  that  Castro  has  set  up  a 
watching  system  to  force  everyone  to  spy 
upon  everyone  else.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  network  of  informers  is  to  terrify  the 
people,  to  make  suspicions  mutual,  so  that 
nobody  will  trust  his  neighbor  or  even  rela- 
tives and  kinfolk.  A  communist  regime  re- 
gards it  as  advantageous  to  have  the  public 
exchanging  gossip  atX)Ut  the  ubiquitous  ears 
and  eyes  of  the  red  rulers,  and  the  fearful 
controls  exercised  by  the  secret  police.  The 
fllm  contributes  to  this  state  of  terror.  We 
are  told  the  system  "works  quite  effectively  " 
"Many  underground  movements."  we  are  in- 
formed, have  been  uprooted  even  before  they 
got  started  The  warning  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed any  plainer,  esp)eclally  from  the 
mouth  of  a  supposedly  anti-red  Cuban 
Everyone  knows  Cuba  Is  a  police  state,  so 
we  are  told  it  is  one,  and  that  "people  go  to 
Jail  Just  for  thinking  basically  against  the 
revolution." 

Castro  himself  has  said  It  Is  communist 
and  every  communist  regime  Is  adnilt'.edlv 
a  dictatorship  Why  the  subtletv.  then,  ex- 
cept to  befuddle  the  reader  or  viewer?  Both 
the  flim  and  a  fact  sheet"  that  was  secretly 
distributed  at  the  private  shoeing,  were  alike 
in  this  use  of  sophistry,  as  a  cover  for  what 
Intrinsically  is  mlslnforniution  and  falsehood 

Red  purpi>5es  are  udvancfd  when  propa- 
ganda about  ubiquitous  controls  Is  spread 
among  exiled  Cubans  and  Americans  The 
Cubans  can  be  discouraged  by  it  from  engag- 
ing In  freedom  movements  that  could  be 
successful.  The  Americans  might  be  led  by 
It  to  withhold  help  that  could  be  decisive  i;i 
freeing  Cuba 

RED    TACTIC    rEIGNS    OBJECTIVITY 

The  fllm  did  not  need  to  be  censored  by  the 
Cuban  reds,  for  its  whole  theme  and  con- 
tinuity could  have  bceu  arranged  only  i:. 
collaboration  with  them,  excluding  anything 
that  coiifllcted  with  the  red  propaganda  In- 
tent A  special  note  should  be  made,  for  an 
Insight  Into  the  propaganda  tactics  used, 
that  nothing  critical  of  Castro  or  of  commu- 
nism In  Cuba  was  included  that  was  not 
already  public  knowledge  throughout  the 
world,  but  some  allusions  were  permitted 
only  to  what  everyone  already  knows  .Any- 
thing superficially  detrimental  to  the  regime 
was  presented  In  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
a  reaction  In  its  favor  This  was  the  extent  of 
the  supposed  objectivity  of  the  film,  which 
actually  Is  subjective,  slanted  In  favor  of 
Castro's  seizure  of  pwwer  for  the  communists 
and  must  have  required  professlonaJ  guid- 
ance throughout 

The  red  tactic  for  controlled  criticism  can 
be  recognized  easily  Before  something  detri- 
mental to  communism  has  been  exposed 
every  effort  Is  made  to  prevent  Its  disclosure, 
and  to  smear  and  terrorize  those  who  seek 
to  bring  It  out.  But,  as  can  bo  observed  In 


the  United  States  In  anti-antlcommunlst  cir- 
cles, once  the  public  has  learned  of  it  and  It 
no  longer  can  be  hushed  up.  the  fellow- 
travelers  and  the  fake  "liberals""  shout  louder 
.ibout  It  than  those  who  did  the  exposing 
Simultaneously  they  concentrate  on  squelch- 
ing efforts  to  reveal  whatever  h.-is  not  yet 
been  brought  to  the  surlace  regarding  the 
crimes  of  communlfm 

The  admission  Is  made  In  this  fllm  that  the 
exodus  from  Cuba  now  Includes  Intellectu.ils. 
workers,  and  the  peasant  even.""  Admission 
18  made.  too.  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
sugar  crop  suffered  a  setback,  and  that  the 
diversification  program  In  agriculture  has  not 
worked  out  well.  Everybody  knows  these 
things  so  there  can  be  little  or  no  harm  to 
communism  in  relating  them,  rather  bei;eflt 
by  giving  the  Impression  that  the  film  is 
fairly  balanced,  honest  and  objective,  and 
that  communists  are  free  to  openly  discuss 
•heir  errors  and  setbacks. 

The  test  is  not  In  disclosures  of  what  Is 
already  known,  but  whether  any  derogatorv 
data  that  is  still  being  concealed  has  been 
brought  to  the  surface  The  pro-red  propa- 
gandist keeps  this  from  happening  by  this 
transfer  tactic,  diverting  attention  to  what 
is  already  known  The  public,  the  target  now- 
adays of  tntenslfled  prop.iganda  that  Is  de- 
vised with  sclentlHc  precision,  must  learn  to 
Identify  this  tactic,  too,  and  to  detect  the 
deceit  in  it 

As  regards  the  present  backward  bousing 
Situation,  the  so-called  professor  lets  himself 
go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  while  homes  were 
confiscated  and  given  to  the  poor,  ""this  does 
not  mean  that  everyone  is  completely  and 
totally  happy"  What  a  lame  criticism!  Is 
anyone  on  earth  '"completely  and  totally 
happy ■"'  Of  course  not.  This  Is  the  gentle, 
whitewash  approach  used  whenever  criticism 
is  made  of  the  reds. 

AMERICANS   FOOI-INO   OUBSELVES 

Much  of  the  communist  propaganda  that 
has  been  channeled  Into  the  United  States 
has  slipped  through  undetected  because  thv;>se 
responsible  fur  its  presentation  lacked  the 
necessary  biickgruund  and  knowledge,  or  were 
sympathetic  to  the  Issues  presented  There  is 
.1  widespread  pat  assumptit.ii  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  could  not  be  fooled  by  It.  Tills  is  a 
most  dangerous  situation  The  characteristic 
of  young  minds  Is  that  they  accept  words  and 
facial  expressions  at  face  value,  which  is  In 
'he  American  tradition,  and  Is  cne  of  our 
most  prized  traits,  that  we  are  struggling  to 
preserve  and  safeguard.  We  should  not  allow 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  this  natural  good- 
ness in  youth,  so  as  to  exploit  and  mislead  It. 
That  this  can  be  done  behind  the  sugar,  bam- 
boo and  Iron  curtains  Is  sad  enough,  but  we 
betray  our  youth  when  we  stand  back  and 
let  It  happen  here. 

"The  bulk  of  a  normal  audience — young 
and  adult — viewing  the  "Three  Paces  of 
Cuba"  over  an  outlet  of  an  educational  chan- 
nel in  a  normal  American  city,  would  accept 
It  under  this  sponsorship  as  objective.  The 
failure  to  label  It  for  what  It  Is.  the  presenta- 
tion of  Red  Cuba  as  Castro  and  world  com- 
munism want  the  United  States  to  picture 
It.  Is  as  heinous  as  the  provision  of  obscenity 
and  drugs  for  young  minds.  All  this  Is  hap- 
pening under  pro-communist  encourage- 
ment and  Incltatlon  This  analyst,  well 
knowing  the  dictionary  meaning  of  the  word 
"treasonable."  unhesitatingly  applies  It  to 
such  a  situation.  A  pretense  at  objectivity,  or 
a  college  degree.  Is  no  excuse  f  )r  It;  It  only 
compounds   the   criminality    Inherent   In   it. 

The  showing  of  "Three  Paces  of  Cuba  ' 
anywhere  In  the  free  world  without  propa- 
ganda clarification  submits  the  minds  of 
viewers  to  a  diabolical  softenlng-up  process 
In  the  interests  of  coiiLniunlsin  against  their 
own  country  and  certainly  should  not  be 
permitted.  In  the  U.S..  It  spreads  defeatism 
and  subversion.  Elsewhere.  It  appears  to  con- 
firm what  the  reds  say  about  us  and  about 
themselves. 

The  film  can  serve  a  useful  purpose  In  our 
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society,  nonetheleM,  If  It  could  be  presented 
along  with  a  thorough  propaganda  analysis 
of  Its  contents  at  the  same  time.  Indeed.  It 
would  be  a  valuable  fllm  for  study  In  clasaes 
in  communications,  In  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, where  propaganda  Is  being  studied. 
The  Immediate  objective  would  be  the  re- 
stricted one  of  detecting  the  communist 
propaganda  Infiltrated  Into  this  specific  film. 
The  longrange  objective  would  be  to  teach 
how  to  detect  propaganda  Inserted  Into  films 
generally.  Nowadays,  such  knowledge  Is  moet 
efsentini.  yet  lacking.  Although  this  fllm  la 
presented  as  the  story  of  Cuba  today,  Ita 
theme  is  a  twofold  one.  neither  facet  of  which 
truthfully  portrays  the  Cuba  of  today.  The 
film  Is  part  of  a  worldwide,  antl-TJnlted 
States  propaganda  campaign  now  being  vig- 
orously waged  by  the  communist  Interna- 
tional network.  Its  antl-Amerloan,  longrange 
objective  is  demonstrated  by  slanderous 
scenes  concerning  our  past  influence  In  Cuba, 
the  alleged  hatred  of  America  In  countries 
allied  to  us.  and  the  racial  problem  general- 
ly. This  Is  its  primary  theme. 

Its  secondary  theme  Is  the  happiness  that 
communism  is  supposed  to  have  brought  to 
Cuba,  contrasted  with  the  Island's  alleged 
unhapplness  In  the  past.  Happiness  under 
communism  is  a  well-worn  red  theme,  obliga- 
tory In  propaganda  Inside  red  areas,  propa- 
gandized outside  as  well.  Happiness  must  be 
claimed  in  all  descriptions  of  Ufe  under  com- 
munism "Three  Paces  of  Cuba"  has  glowing 
faces  in  obviously  posed  scenes,  of  adults 
and  especially  children,  but  where  the  crowds 
sre  panned,  they  could  not  avoid  photograph- 
ing the  grim  faces  which  were  not  posed 
for  the  film. 

The  factory  executive  says  he  engages  in 
so-caied  "voluntary"  labor — we  would  call 
It  labor  conscription — "because  you  feel 
happy."  The  happiness  line  is  part  of  a 
charged  propaganda  atmosphere  that  makes 
It  unlikely  for  the  average  viewer  to  see 
through  tlie  falsehood  of  It.  A  class  in  prop- 
acanda  techniques  would  have  this  ex- 
plained In  useful  detail.  I  am  told  that  In 
the  United  States,  groups  of  high  school 
students  have  been  brought  together  to  view 
the  film,  and  to  hear  talks  praising  it.  These 
programs  are  held  after  school  hours,  so 
school  authorities  technically  can  avoid  re- 
sponsibility. Young  people  would  be  inclined 
to  take  the  posed  scenes  for  the  actuality. 
The  film  Is  made  up  practically  entirely  of 
such  acts. 

FALSE    OBJECTIVrrY    HIDES    BRAINWASHING 

The  fllm  ends  up  with  a  plug  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  to  make  It  "a  real,  effec- 
tive Instrument,"  which  considering  the  pro- 
soclallst  character  attributed  to  It  by  many 
reliable,  well  Informed  sources,  may  be  a 
more  apparent  than  a  real  antl-Castro  state- 
ment. 

In  an  equally  weak  ending,  as  If  the  pro- 
gram Just  had  to  Inject  something  Into  It 
to  counterbalance  its  consistent  one-slded- 
ness.  if  only  for  the  record.  tl»e  announcer 
cautiously  admits  "there  are  others  who 
would  have  given  different  impressions." 

Why  were  they  not  allowed  to  do  so?  There 
was  ample  opportunity.  If  there  had  been 
the  slightest  desire. 

If  these  briefly  stated,  Isolated  points  hast- 
ily brought  In  at  the  conclusion,  of  a  seem- 
ingly antl-Cftstro  nature,  were  not  for  cover 
purposes,  maybe  the  explanation  can  be 
found  in  the  requirement  that  groups  en- 
Joying  tax  exemption  must  be  objectively 
educational.  There  could  hardly  have  been 
any  less  objectivity  than  in  "Three  Paces  of 
Cuba."" 

If  any  objectivity  were  the  Intent  of  the 
producers  and  sponsors,  the  least  they  could 
have  done  would  have  been  to  present  the 
fllm  as  a  defense  of  the  Castro  regime,  and 
a  portriiyal  of  it  ae  Castro  would  like  to  have 
It  seen.  Presented  this  way,  as  a  representa- 
tion of  how  the  red  bosses  like  to  think  of 


tbemselves,  the  fllm  might  be  informative, 
even  If  primarily  for  psychiatrists. 

FILM'S   CO&L    IS   BXAINWASHING    AMERICANS 

The  film  is  clearly  aimed  at  the  brain- 
washing of  the  American  people,  using  Red 
Cuba  as  a  medium.  It  can  hardly  be  aimed 
at  Cuban  exiles,  whose  views  certainly  run 
counter  to  those  Interviewed  in  the  picture. 
That  Cubans  abroad  are  not  the  target  is 
shown,  too,  by  the  fact  that  the  fllm  Is  pro- 
duced only  in  English,  with  no  known 
Spanish  version.  Its  producers  surely  realized 
they  could  not  fool  the  well-informed  Cuban 
exile  community,  and  so  sought  to  ignore  It. 
In  all  totalitarian  states,  the  foctis  is  on 
praising  the  head  of  state.  He  symbolizes  the 
power  complex.  Castro  certainly  Is  the  hero 
of  this  fllm. 

Of  course,  among  all  peoples  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  the  man  who  gains  re- 
spect and  inspires  others,  especially  youth, 
is  someone  ready  to  stand  up  for  what  he 
believes,  and  Is  willing  to  fight  for  It.  The 
Castro  enthusiast  in  the  fllm  provides  this 
image.  In  his  defense  of  "Fidel" — he  is  Fidel 
to  him,  too,  as  well  as  to  the  so-called  refugee 
professor — ^he  proudly  declares :  "If  I  can  slap 
a  face  I'll  do  It.  If  I  have  to  smash  their 
head,  we  smash  It."  We  hear  at  this  point 
voices  singing  in  Spanish,  "Cuba,  yes! 
Yankees,  no!" 

The  tune,  to  the  words.  "Fidel,  be  sure  to 
hit  the  Yankees  hard,"  heard  In  the  United 
States  by  a  youthful  audience  particularly, 
without  explanation  or  refutation,  can  have 
only  a  confusing  effect.  In  the  United  States. 
such  presentation  constitutes  training  for 
treason. 

Red  propagandists  have  infiltrated  Into 
American  schools,  and  we  can  be  sure  they 
would  amplify  such  expressions  later  on. 
perhaps  In  group  meetings  or  during  sit-ins 
and  so-called  teach-ins.  For  us  to  permit  this 
is  more  than  naivety.  In  the  colloquial  ex- 
pression, it  is  "asking  for  It !" 

The  music  Inserted  into  the  fllm  Includes 
"Yankee  go  home,"  and  to  stress  this  point, 
the  statement  Is  made  that  this  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  peoples  everywhere,  "In  Manila.  Pan- 
ama, Tvurkey.  Japan,"  listing  some  countries 
friendly  to  the  U.S.,  without  explaining  that 
this  is  the  work  entirely  of  the  communist 
conspirators  In  those  places,  and  not  the  re- 
action of  the  people.  If  the  announcer  would 
have  explained  only  once  that  some  such 
passage  as  this  obviously  had  to  be  red  prop- 
aganda, for  the  Cubans  interviewed  had  no 
firsthand  knowledge  of  what  was  transpiring 
in  those  lands,  some  slight  indication  would 
have  been  given  of  a  desire  to  give  the  film 
a  fair  balance.  No  such  effort  is  made  at  any 
time. 

A  piece  of  unfounded,  basic  communist 
propaganda  is  inserted  casually  with  the 
remark  that,  with  the  passage  of  ten  years, 
the  new  generation  of  Cubans  would  be  "per- 
fectly indoctrinated"  Into  the  communist 
system,  "like  what  happens  in  Russia."  Well, 
the  truth  Is  that  in  the  XJ.S.S  R.  the  new  gen- 
eration, as  the  old,  has  not  been  brainwashed 
into  Ideological  acceptance  of  communism. 
Indeed,  this  Is  the  nightmare  of  the  red 
Idealogists.  Only  their  continuation  of  terror, 
and  what  is  equally  effective,  the  belief  cal- 
culatingly spread  that  there  is  little  or  no 
hope  of  getting  help  from  the  West — par- 
ticularly from  the  generally  antl-antlcom- 
munlst  United  States — prevent  the  lid  from 
blowing  off. 

The  fact  is  that  constant  reports  come 
from  the  red  bloc  about  diJBcultles  with  the 
new  generation,  as  with  the  old.  Acceptance 
of  communism,  divorced  from  the  various 
pressures  exercised  by  It.  Is  as  far  away  as 
ever,  if  not  more  so.  The  future  actually  is 
hopeless  fo»  communism.  What  is  Inevitable 
la  its  ultimate  defeat.  The  red  hopelessness- 
JnevltabiUty .  Hue,  that  seeks  to  convince  vis 
that  It  is  hopeless  to  oppose  communism  be- 
cause Its  victory  is  Inevitable,  is  sheer  propa- 


ganda, astutely  aimed  at  creating  defeatism 
on  our  side,  while  distracting  attention  from 
the  futilities  of  communism. 

This  red  line  is  based  upx>n  another  trick 
we  should  guard  against.  An  unproven  and 
even  unfounded  thesis  is  taken  for  granted, 
as  if  Indisputable,  and  on  this  illogical  bcwis 
a  whole  supposition  Is  built  up.  In  the  fllm, 
the  false  thesis  of  communists  acceptance 
by  the  Russian  people  is  presented  subtly, 
with  the  implication  that  it  would  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  for  the  same  to  happen  in 
Red  Cuba.  This  is  sheer  buncombe. 

The  so-called  professor  fits  his  words  neatly 
Into  this  red  hof>elessness-lnevltabllity  line 
by  virtually  taking  It  for  granted  that 
Castro  communism  Is  here  to  stay. 

Music  is  played  during  this  mesmeric 
scene,  as  if  the  audience  ■were  present  at  a 
rallv  of  Castro  supporters  who  feel  real  affec- 
tion for  him.  There  is  little  subtlety  in  this, 
but  young  and  uninformed  people  alike  cer- 
tainly can  be  expected  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  it.  unless  forewarned. 
Some  Cubans  are  quoted  In  an  offhand 
lUHiiner  in  the  fllm  as  saying  that  commu- 
nism is  not  good,  but  that  "Cuba's  revolu- 
tion Is  very  good."  As  Cuba  is  admittedly 
communist,  the  hairline  logic  is  difficult  to 
fathom,  except  that  It  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  approval  of  the  red  regime. 

The  extent  to  which  various  participating 
Americans  knowingly  collaborated  in  its 
production  Is  Irrelevant  In  this  analysis. 
What  is  relevEint  is  that  no  film  of  this 
character  can  obtain  the  cooperation  of  a 
communist  country  without  being  favorable 
to  it,  and  following  the  Inflexible  instructions 
and  the  iron-clad  regulations  of  the  red  re- 
gime in  all  forms  of  art.  as  weaponry  In  the 
war  for  the  mind. 

"Three  Paces  of  Cuba"  is  not  an  Inflltrated 
film:  it  is  a  "psywar"  operation.  Practically 
every  scene  in  the  fllm  fits  into  the  overall 
pattern  of  a  pro-communist  operation.  If  this 
were  merely  a  case  of  pro-red  Infiltration  in 
an  objective  fllm.  there  would  not  be  this 
continuity.  What  the  fllm  essentially  lacks  is 
objectivity,  and  what  It  possesses  is  a  pro- 
red  bias. 

The  reaction  of  the  viewer  of  this  pro- 
gram, if  he  accepted  its  presentation  as  ac- 
curate and  the  whole  story — and  few  people 
think  about  what  has  been  left  out  when 
they  are  sufficiently  moved  or  entertained — 
would  be  that  he  was  wrong  in  believing  the 
bad  things  that  are  said  about  Castro  and 
Red  Cuba — about  communism  and  socialism 
in  general,  and  their  proclaimed  war  against 
us,  that  is  aimed  at  our  destruction  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  free  people.  The  viewer 
would  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  It  might 
be  the  other  way  around.  Maybe  we  are  the 
bad  ones,  as  Castro  saysl  This  is  the  impli- 
cation— one  might  say  the  subliminal  im- 
pression— that  the  fllm  seeks  to  convey. 
There  is  treason  in  such  an  approach.  In 
1965,  naivety  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  it. 

CONCLUSION 

No  longer  in  1965  does  any  excuse  exist 
for  program  sponsors  or  producers  to  claim 
Ignorance  of  the  life  and  death  struggle 
between  the  international  communist  con- 
spiracy and  the  free  world.  Naivety  might 
have  been  understandable  years  back,  but  no 
longer.  A  careful  reading  of  the  script,  and 
then  a  viewing  of  the  film,  convince  this 
analyst  that  those  who  are  responsible  for 
it  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  had  a 
Marxist  objective  in  view,  unless  they  are 
utter  opportunists,  or  political  psychotlcs, 
hating  their  country.  Otherwise  their  po- 
litical innocence  must  be  boundless.  The 
only  way  this  film  can  be  presented  objec- 
tively and  not  harmfully  would  be  as  an 
example  of  how  communists  put  their  prop- 
aganda across  in  a  disarming,  sophisticated 
way.  with  a  scene-by-scene  analysis  of  the 
propaganda.  This  would  make  the  film  a  use- 
ful   lesson    In   propaganda    techniques,    and 
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•bow  how  the  reds  mfllirata  tbelr  sub/erdive 
Ida**  through  a  fake  objective  approach. 

Only  this  way  can  the  film  cease  belni^  pro- 
communUt  In  Impact.  Indeed,  this  should  be 
the  objective,  providing  an  example  ot  how 
free  people  are  able  to  convert  an  enemy 
maaeuver  into  an  advantage  for  our  nation 
and  liberty's  cause,  contributing  truly  to  uur 
educational  needs  in  the  cold  war 

If  the  fi.lm  had  been  presented  merely  a^  a 
defense  of  the  Cuban  red  regime,  the  hitnn 
that  the  fllm  run  d'^  wmiifi  be  greatly  re- 
duced. But  It  is  presented  with  an  American 
countenance,  and  as  such  is  groas  deception 
The  fact  that  such  a  aim  is  shown  to  ordi- 
nary students  wi'.hout  any  of  this  clarifying 
information  Is  shocking  and  constuut«>s  <i 
proatltutlon  of  the  educational  process 

I  From    "Who's    Who    in    America."    Vol     33 

I  1964-6.5)  ; 

Biticr  BiooRAPHic<L  D*TA  OF  Mr    EDWAsn 

HUNTIR 

Hunter.  Edward  Toretgn  correspondent, 
author;  born  in  New  York  City  July  2.  1902. 
son  of  Edward  and  Rose  'Weiss)  Hunter; 
self  educated,  married  to  Tatlana  Pestrlkoff 
June  30.  1933  cllv-irced  May  1Q61  i  .  chil- 
dren— Robert  and  Tate  Ann  Reporter  and 
news  editor  of  various  newspapers.  Inclvidlng 
Newark  Ledger.  New  Orleans  Item.  New  'York 
Poet.  New  York  American:  reporter  Paris 
edition  of  the  Chicigo  Tribune.  192+-2.5, 
news  editor  Japan  ,\dvertlser.  Tokvo  1927. 
editor  Hankow  (China)  Herald,  1928-29, 
Peking  Leader,  1929  30;  covered  Japanese 
conquest  of  Manchuria.  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia,  International 
News  Service.  1931-36.  pioneered  In  reven,- 
Ing  brainwashing.  Inrroduclng  It  to  wrltte;. 
word.  Chairman  .\r\tl-Communlst  LUlson 
1982 — .  Consultant  In  psychological  warf  ir>" 
to  the  Omted  States  .Mr  Force  1953  54 
Served  as  propaganda  warfare  speclalLst 
Army  of  the  United  States  with  morale  op- 
eration section.  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
Asia.  World  War  11  Author  Braln-Washlng 
In  Red  China.  1951  Brainwashing  The 
Storv-  of  Men  Who  Defted  I;  1956;  The  Storv 
of  Mary  Liu.  195';  The  Black  Bo<jk  on  Red 
China,  1958  The  P;ist  Present  A  Year  In 
Afghanistan.  1959  In  Many  Voices  Our  Fab- 
ulous Foreign-Language  Press.  1960;  Attack 
by  Mall.  19«3.  Contributed  articles  on  psycho- 
logical warfare,  politics  and  extremism  to 
numerous  magazines  Clubs  Overseas  Presa 
Silurians.  Address  320  N  George  Ma.«<i:i  Dr 
Arlington  3.  Va 

iTHFR    DAfA 

lit  Publisher  and  editor  of  TACTICS,  a 
monthly  described  by  the  then  Congressman 
John  R.  PllUon  fR-NY  i  as  "an  tmusually 
well-researched  publication,  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  anyone  who  is  Interested  in 
sharp,  concise  analyses  of  the  strategies,  tac- 
tics operations,  and  objectives  of  the  world 
Communist  movement ''  i  Dally  Conorss- 
SIOKAI.  Ra-oiU}  re  Sept  J4,  1964  page  A4866  ' 
21  Served  as  specialist  on  propaganda 
pressures  and  psychological  warfare  for 
OfBce  of  Strategic  Services  lOSSi  Senate 
Internal  Security  Sutx-ommlttee  The  Pen- 
tagon and  other  Government  agencies 

i3i  Mr.  Hunter  put  the  word  'brainwash- 
ing" In  the  language  and.  what  Is  more  im- 
p>ortant,  alerted  the  world  to  Its  meaning 
He  waa  the  pioneer  on  mind  warfare 

i4)  History-making  testlmonlea  of  Edward 
Hunter  for  Congressional  committees,  made 
available  by  U  S  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  DC.  Include;  'The  New  Drive 
Against  the  Anti-Communlst  Program.  "  and 
Communist  Psychological  Warfare  (Brain- 
washing) ." 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pasto«1,  a  few  questions  concerning 
the   operation   of   the  Corporation    for 


Public  Broadcasting  which  is  proposed 
to  be  established  by  title  II  of  S  1160.  if 
the  dlstinifuished  Senator  would  agree  to 
respond. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  would  be  \eiy  happy 
to  answer. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  Piesident,  one 
of  the  mam  functions  of  the  corporation, 
and  prubabiy  its  most  important  func- 
tion, is  either  actively  to  produce  or  a^ist 
in  the  production,  hnancially  or  other- 
wise, of  programs  for  airing  on  noncom- 
mercial stations  or  networks.  Is  that  not 
true  ' 

Mr    P.'^STORE    That  is  correct 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  in 
the  Senator's  view,  would  the  fairness 
doctrine  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  provide  for 
the  aii-ing  of  phl!os4)phies  or  ideas  con- 
trary to  tho.se  which  may  be  expressed 
in  prosrams  prepared  bv  the  corpora- 
tion'' 

Mr  P.\STORE  Well,  the  licensee  who 
accepts  the  program  is  subject  to  the 
Communications  Act.  and  the  falrne.ss 
doctrine  thus  applies  In  other  words,  l.-i 
order  to  give  assurance  that  there  will  be 
no  monopoly  here  to  Indoctrinate  the 
American  people,  the  final  decision  of 
whether  a  program  will  be  shown  de- 
pends entirely  and  exclusively  upon  the 
local  station.  Thus,  if  a  local  station  does 
not  want  to  accept  It,  that  is  the  end  of 
It  Under  the  law.  the  corporation  can- 
not engage  In  political  activities.  We  have 
written  these  safeguards  Into  the  law 
Much  of  the  apprehen.slon  which  ha,s 
been  expressed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  provisions  which  have  been  put 
Into  this  legislation  But  to  answer  his 
question  categorically,  a  local  station 
does  not  have  to  accept  a  program  if  It 
feels  the  program  does  not  fit  within  the 
environment  It  .serves 

Mr  THURMOND  Would  the  time  be 
offered  free  of  charge,  as  is  now  required 
under  the  falrne.ss  doctrine  to  give  the 
opposing  view' 

Mr  P.ASTORE  Does  the  Senator  mean 
if  they  have  candidates? 

Mr  THURMOND  No.  I  do  not  mean 
candidates — I  mean,  for  instance 

Mr  PASTORE  Ab.solutely  If  anyone 
feels  he  is  offended  under  the  fairnes.s 
doctrine,  he  can  appeal  to  the  FCC  and 
he  will  receive  the  same  privileges  and 
the  .same  courtesies  which  he  receives 
under  commercial  television 

Mr  THURMOND  He  would  be  al- 
lowed to  reply  to  the  aldng  of  philos- 
ophies or  Ideas 

Mr  PASTORE  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  of  today  That  Is  correct 

Mr  THURMOND  Under  the  program 

My  next  question  Is:  Since  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  corpo- 
ration is  to  produce  programs.  It  would 
not  be  likely  that  opposing  views  would 
receive  the  same  treatment  unle.ss  the 
production  facilities  were  made  equally 
available  to  tho.se  who  held  to  contrary 
views  .\!so.  since  the  public  would  be 
largely  supporting  the  program  throut^h 
their  tax  money,  it  would  seem  to  me  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  the  production 
facilities  thus  provided  be  made  equally 
available  for  the  preparation  of  pro- 
grams expre.sslng  a  contrary  philosophy. 


Does  the  Senator  agree  with  these  ob- 
servations and  feel  that  fairness  dictates 
not  only  that  free  air  time  be  given,  but 
that  production  facilities  be  made  avail- 
able as  well.^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  well 
now.  we  are  getting  ourselves  a  little 
confu.sed  by  what  we  mean  by  'produc- 
tion facilities."  We  must  understand 
that  the  corporation  does  not  produce 
programs  Itself.  This  corporation  will  not 
be  a  fixed  schedule  network.  It  Is  not  in- 
tended to  be  such  a  network.  It  is  not 
supposed  to  be  an  operational  produc- 
tion entity.  It  is  not  to  produce  programs 
Itself  But  It  can  contract  for  produc- 
tions and  once  It  has  either  contracted 
for  them  or  bought  them,  then  It  distrib- 
utes the  programs  to  the  local  stations. 
Tney  will  distribute  their  time  to  the 
local  educational  station. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question:  Would  a  pro- 
aram  produced  by  a  private  group,  ex- 
pressing opposing  views  to  that  pre- 
sented by  a  program  prepared  by  this 
corporation,  be  given  equal  time' 

Mr  PASTORE.  If  it  comes  within  the 
pur\iew  of  the  fairness  doctrine,  yes 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  draw  the  Senator's  attention 
to  subsection  iD>  which  begins  on  the 
bottom  of  page  16  and  ends  on  the 
fourth  line  of  page  17. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Go  ahead. 

Mr  THURMOND.  In  that  section,  the 
corporation  Is  authorized  to  establish 
and  maintain  libraries  and.  In  cddltlon. 
to  publish  a  journal.  Is  It  Intended  that 
the  journal  authorized  to  be  published 
be  limited  solely  to  an  explanation  of 
programs  offered,  or  will  it  be  open  for 
publication  or  articles  on  a  wide  range 
of  diffpient  subjects? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  It 
would  be  immediately  informative  as  to 
what  IS  goint;  on.  so  far  as  a  program 
i.s  concerned  In  other  words,  the  journal 
would  not  be  the  Washington  Evening 
star  or  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  want  first  to  commend 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  very  search- 
ing questions  and  for  his  very  legitimate 
apprehensions  as  to  what  effect  this  mea- 
sure might  have  in  the  matter  of  slanted 
television  programs. 

I  assure  the  Senator,  and  I  sit  on  the 
same  side  of  the  ai.sle  as  he  does,  that  I 
am  as  interested  In  the  rights  of  the 
minority  as  he  Ls,  I  admire  him  because 
he  defends  them  so  sturdily.  Let  me  £is- 
sure  him  that  his  apprehensions  were 
shared  by  many  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  both  sides,  and  were 
expressed  much  as  he  has  expressed 
them. 

But.  as  the  hearings  continued  and 
consideration  of  the  bill  went  on,  we 
were  satisfied — and  the  unanimous  re- 
port Indicates  that  we  were  satisfied — 
that  there  is  no  grave  danger  of  Govern- 
ment slanted  public  educational  televi- 
sion because  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina,  in  all  frankness,  that  I  listen 
to  television  programs  night  after  night, 
because  I  do  rwt  go  out  very  much,  I  like 
to  get  the  news  and  I  like  to  see  some  of 
the  programs. 

I  And  myself  somewhat  irked  and  a 
little  Irritated,  as  a  minority  Member — 
frankly,  as  a  Republican — when  night 
after  night,  not  once,  not  twice,  not 
three  times,  but  many  times  all  through 
the  evening.  I  see  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent coming  on  the  screen.  Then,  after 
I  have  seen  his  face — which  is  quite  fa- 
miliar to  us — I  hear  an  announcement 
about  one  of  the  fine,  and  presumably 
beneficial,  programs  of  our  Govern- 
ment^— educating  young  people,  training 
and  retraining  workers,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth — and  telling  the  people  to  whom 
to  write  to  enjoy  these  benefits. 

I  am  not  complaining.  He  Is  the  Pres- 
ident. He  is  my  President. 

I  merely  want  to  say  this  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  Those  an- 
nouncements are  given  by  the  private 
npt'vorks — NBC,  ABC.  and  CBS — as  a 
public  service.  There  is  not  anything  I 
really  can  do  about  it  If  I  do  not  enjoy 
them  There  Is  nothing  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  can  do  about  it.  There 
is  nothing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  do  about  it.  because  we  are 
no:  supporting  them.  They  are  being 
supported  by  the  sponsors  or  the  net- 
works themselves  They  are  paying  for 
this  time  Unless  the  networks  do  some- 
thinp  that  is  way  out.  or  obviously  un- 
fair, unjust  or  revolting  to  one  of  the 
parties — and  I  am  sure  they  would  not 
do  that — there  is  not  one  thing  the  Con- 
gress can  do  except  to  quiz  the  FCC 
Co.Tomissioners  when  they  come  before 
us. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  Is  that  when 
we  engage  In  laimchlng  a  program  of 
educational  television  which  Is  at  least 
In  part  supported  by  Government  funds, 
and  ;n  which  the  majority  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  are  named  by  the 
Pies;dent.  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
it  is  :n  my  honest  opinion  that  a  system 
that  IS  partially  Government  supported 
and  publicly  controlled  is  compelled  to 
lean  over  backward  to  avoid  any  appar- 
ent bias,  which  to  me  sometimes  seems 
to  be  quite  apparent  in  commercially 
.supported  networks. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  as  I  hope  It 
Will,  and  if,  as  time  goes  on,  we  have 
occasion  to  feel  that  there  is  b  slanting, 
a  bias,  or  an  injustice,  we  Instantly  and 
immediately  can  do  something  about  It, 
First,  we  can  make  very  uncomfortable, 
and  give  a  very  unhappy  experience  to, 
the  directors  of  the  corporation.  Second, 
we  can  shut  down  some  of  their  activities 
In  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  in 
the  appropriating  process  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  this  particular  network, 
if  we  wish  to  call  It  a  network  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  general  programing.  The  corpo- 
ration Is  much  more  readily  accessible 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  any 
other  Senator,  or  to  the  Congress,  If  it  is 
desired  to  correct  any  injustice  or  bias 
which  might  appear. 

That  is  the  retison  why,  sharing  as  I  do 
the  very  natural  apprehensions  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina — and  I 
have  respect  for  him;  he  Is  a  careful 


legislator  at  all  times — I  became  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  Grov- 
emment-controlled  propaganda  machine 
under  this  bill. 

In  fact,  we  will  be  setting  up  a  sys- 
tem over  which  we  will  have  some  con- 
trol, and  those  in  It  will  not  be  able  to 
Ignore  us,  even  the  minority. 

I  wanted  to  make  my  position  plain 
and  state  my  reasons  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  again  compliment  him 
for  his  very  careful  scrutiny  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  assurances  in  this  matter.  I  ap- 
preciate his  remarks  concerning  the 
statement  I  have  just  made.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  answering  the  ques- 
tions. Nevertheless,  from  the  study  I  have 
given  to  the  bill,  I  feel  It  Is  an  entering 
wedge  which  we  will  later  regret.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  title  n. 

Therefore,  I  shall  ask  that  I  be  re- 
corded against  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  certain  provisions  of  this 
bill  In  the  State  of  Nebraska  we  have 
made  great  progress  in  educational  TV, 
It  is  serving  our  State  in  an  excellent 
manner.  There  Is  participation  In  it  by 
every  college  and  university  in  the  State. 
Nebraska  is  doing  more  than  any  other 
State  to  retich  the  elementary  and  high 
school  pupils.  It  Is  an  excellent  program 
operating  under  the  present  law. 

Our  educational  program  has  been 
under  a  system  of  50-50  matching  funds. 
I  believe  It  is  a  sound  system.  While 
Nebraska  has  not  had  all  the  money  it 
could  use.  It  has  developed  an  educa- 
tional television  system  that  has  at- 
tracted much  favorable  comment  over 
the  country.  Many  of  the  other  States 
have  sent  individuals  and  delegations 
to  our  State  to  observe  it. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  concern  over 
title  II.  I  believe  It  Is  an  unwise  depar- 
ture. I  do  not  favor  it. 

I  express  the  hope  that  before  this 
proposal  Is  finally  enacted  into  law,  we 
will  go  ahead  and  Improve  existing  law 
without  title  II. 

It  is  also  my  position  that  we  are  mak- 
ing a  mistake  In  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  75  percent  of  the  match- 
ing funds.  I  think  It  should  be  retained 
at  50  percent. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DEAN  E. 
SHARP  TO  APPEAR  AS  A  WITNESS 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AGAINST  KITZER  AND 
OTHERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  earlier  to- 
day I  reported  a  resolution.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  121)  to  authorize  Dean  E. 
Sharp,  an  assistant  counsel,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antltnist  and  Monopoly,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Kltzer  and  others. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
13,  to  strike  out  "shall "  and  insert 
"may";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

S.  Res.   121 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence  un- 
der the  control  and  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the  man- 
date of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session, but  by  Its  permission;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privilege  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  rule  XXX  thereof,  no  Member  or 
Senate  employee  Is  authorized  to  produce 
Senate  documents  but  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
and  Information  secured  by  Senate  staff  em- 
ployees pursuant  to  their  official  duties  as 
employees  ot  the  Senate  may  not  be  revealed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  testimony  of  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  needful  for 
use  In  any  court  of  Justice  or  before  any 
Judge  or  such  legal  officer  for  the  promotion 
of  Justice  and,  further,  such  testimony  may 
Involve  documents,  communications,  con- 
versations, and  matters  related  thereto  under 
the  control  of  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  take  such  order  there- 
on as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice  con- 
sistently with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Dean  E.  Sharp,  assistant 
counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Mono{X)ly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, be  authorized  to  appear  at  the  place 
and  before  the  court  named  In  the  subpenas 
duces  tecum  before  mentioned,  but  shall  not 
take  with  him  any  papers  or  documents  on 
aie  In  his  office  or  under  his  control  or  In 
his  possession  §is  assistant  counsel  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop>oly  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  when  said  court  determines 
that  any  of  the  documents,  papers,  commu- 
nications, and  memorandums  called  for  in 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  have  become  part 
of  the  official  transcripts  of  public  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their  inclu- 
sion In  the  official  minutes  and  official  tran- 
scripts of  such  proceedings  for  dissemination 
to  the  public  upon  order  of  the  Senate  or 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and. 
further,  that  such  documents,  papers,  com- 
munications, and  memorandums  are  mate- 
rial and  relevant  to  the  Issues  pending  be- 
fore said  court,  then  the  said  court,  through 
any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  have  full  per- 
mission to  attend  with  all  proper  parties  to 
the  proceeding,  and  then  always  at  any  place 
under  the  orders  and  control  of  the  Senate, 
and  take  copies  of  such  documents,  papers, 
communications,  and  memorandums  In  p)os- 
sesslon  or  control  of  the  aforementioned 
Dean  E.  Sharp  which  the  court  has  found  to 
be  part  of  the  official  transcripts  of  public 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their 
Inclusion  In  the  official  minutes  and  official 
transcripts  of  such  proceedings  for  dissemi- 
nation to  the  public  upon  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  ■wliich  the  court  has  found  are  material 
and  relevant  to  the  Issues  pending  before 
said  court,  excepting  any  other  documents, 
papers,  conununlcatlons,  and  memorandums 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to.  minutes  and 
transcripts  of  executive  sessions  and  any  evl- 
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dence  of  vrttne&ses  in  respect  there  t)  which 
the  court  or  other  proper  official  thereof  shai; 
dealre  as  such  matters  nre  within  the  privi- 
leges of  Uie  Senate,   be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Dean  E  Sharp,  Assistant 
counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, In  response  to  the  aforementioned  sub- 
penas  may  testify  to  any  matter  determined 
by  the  court  to  be  material  and  rele'.'anr  1 1 1 
for  the  purposes  of  identlflcttion  of  any 
document  or  documents  provided  said  docu- 
ment or  documents  have  previously  been 
made  available  to  the  general  public  and 
(3 1  to  the  offer  of  proof  made  by  James 
Shellow,  Esquire,  attorney  for  defendant 
George  Hruban.  and  Frank  Oliver.  Esquire, 
attorney  for  defendant  Phillip  Kltzer,  Junior. 
In  the  above  entitled  cause  said  offer  cf  proof 
having  been  made  on  the  12th  day  of  May. 
1967.  and  appearing  at  pages  96.33  to  9641  of 
the  transcript  of  the  above  entitled  cause, 
but  said  Dean  E  Sharp  shall  respectfully  de- 
cline to  testify  concerning  any  and  all  other 
matters  that  may  be  based  on  his  knowledge 
acquired  by  him  m  his  oHclal  capacity  either 
by  reason  of  documents  and  papers  app*>firlng 
In  the  flies  of  said  subcommittee  or  by  virtue 
of  conversations  or  communications  with  any 
person  or  persons  and  he  shall  respectfully 
decline  to  testify  concerning  any  matter  or 
matters  within  the  privilege  of  the  atioriiey- 
cllent  relationship  existing  between  said 
Dean  E  Sharp  and  the  said  subcommittee  or 
any  of  Its  members:   be  It  further 

Resolved  Th:.t  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  respectful 
answer  to  the  aforementioned  subpenas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  is  en  agieetn?  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amtndnient  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion now  i.s  o:i  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended 

The  resolution  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


PUBUC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  S  1160'  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  e.xtendinf,- 
and  improving  the  provisions  thereof  re- 
lating to  srrants  for  construction  of 
educational  television  broadcasting  fa- 
clhtles.  by  authorizing  assistance  in  the 
constiuctinn  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
establishing  a  nonprofit  corporat  on  to 
assist  In  establishing  innovative  educa- 
tional prog'am.s  t  >  facilitate  education- 
al program  availability,  and  to  aid  the 
operation  of  educational  broadcasting 
facilities,  and  to  authorize  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  instructional  television 
and  radio,  and  for  othei  pur;  «..-,>* 

Mr  HAR  TKE  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
b*  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

Tne  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

On  page  It  line  14  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  add  the  following-  "Provided. 
Thit  three  of  the  15  members  of  the  Board 
shai:  be  aswx-tated  with  the  operation  of 
noneommerclrtl  educational  radio  and  tel<-- 
rsslon  stations." 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  will  ac- 
complish what  I  think  is  a  ver>-  impor- 


tant change  m  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  We  are  lakuig  a  giant  step 
forward  by  providing  for  a  metiiod  of 
operation  for  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  and  radio — in  other 
words,  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting — a  real  forward  st<?p  to 
which  this  Congress  can  pomt  with  ex- 
treme pride. 

I  think  no  single  Member  of  this  bodv 
can  point  with  greater  pride  than  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munlcaticns,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Mr.  P.\store1.  for  the  great  worn 
that  he  has  done  in  this  regard 

A  number  of  changes  were  made  from 
the  original  bill  as  it  was  submitted,  and 
I  think  those  changes  have  been  made 
for  the  better.  I  think  none  of  us  wh^) 
participated  in  tlie  hearings  would  con- 
tend tliere  are  no  mistakes  and  no  im- 
perfections in  tiie  bill  It  probably  will 
be  found  to  be  \x  anting  in  item.s  which 
■ve  have  not  even  discussed,  and  to  have 
shoncomlngs  as  to  some  of  the  items 
which  we  did  discuss 

Two  primary  objects  are  sought  in  re- 
gard to  safeguards.  One  of  them  Is  that 
the  subject  of  this  legislation  will  not  be 
under  governmental  control,  and  the 
other  is  that  the  respon.Mbility  for  the 
programing  in  the  local  community  will 
be  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  individ- 
ual local  stations.  I  think  to  a  great  ex- 
tent we  have  accomplished  those  pur- 
poses 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  to  some  extent  we  are  aomc 
to  have  to  depend  upon  the  good  will  of 
men.  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  appointment  of  capable, 
qualified  people  as  the  board  of  directors 
of  this  organization.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple to  be  appointed  certainly  could  var>- 
from  some  of  the  original  proposals  of 
both  greater  and  lesser  numbers  than 
the  number  finally  adopted,  of  13;  but 
I  think  15  is  a  large  enough  number  to 
accomplish  diversity  of  opinion  and  yet 
>mall  enouph  that  It  will  not  create  an 
obstacle  to  effective  operation. 

I  think  we  .should  provide  for  some 
members  through  whom  the  local  sta- 
tion itself  can  participate  m  havint:  some 
voice,  not  alone  in  the  distribution  of 
.ninds  or  in  the  arrangements  for  inter- 
connections, but.  what  is  more  important 
to  me.  in  the  type  of  programs  and  the 
£;eneral  tone  and  tenor  that  these  educa- 
tional functions  will  take  It  i.^  for  that 
reas  .n  that  I  have  submitted  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  provide  that  three  of 
the  15  directors  to  be  appointed,  whether 
they  be  among  the  nine  appointed  by  the 
President  or  the  six  which  are  appointed 
by  the  nine,  shall  be  as.sociated  with  the 
nonrommcrcial  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcasting  Industry. 

I  think  these  changes  are  worthwhile, 
and  I  think  they  would  make  a  needed 
improvement  in  the  bill 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    HARTKE    I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr   PASTORE.  First  ol  ail,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  the 
yeoman  work  he  did  in  putting  this  bill 
together. 

The  reason  wiiy  we  did  not  particular- 
ize or  state  the  categories  or  the  aflilia- 


tion  of  the  board  of  directors  was  be- 
c&ase  we  did  not  want  to  open  up  the 
matter  too  wide,  and  subject  ourselves, 
possibly,  to  criticism  from  other  groups, 
or  demands  or  pressures  from  other 
groups. 

Fundamentally,  this  bill  requires  that 
the  ultimate  decision  on  its  acceptance 
of  the  program  shall  be  upon  the  local 
station.  The  fact  that  this  amendment 
provides  that  three  of  those  members 
shall  be  as.'^ociated  with  the  local  radio 
or  television  noncommercial  stations,  I 
think,  is  a  desirable  feature.  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  amendment,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  want  inm  to  know  that 
I  completely  endorse  this  bill,  and  I  think 
it  Ls  a  giant  step  forwai-d  toward  better 
television   for  the  American  public 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr  Piesident.  I  rise  to 
cimniend  the  Sen:it  -r  from  Indiana  on 
this  amendment.  It  is  ex.Tctly  what  I  had 
hoDtd  to  d.'>  myself.  Coming  from  the 
maj.jrity.  I  tiink  it  is  .so  much  surer  of 
acceptance.  I  would  lh"  greatly  honored 
if  the  Senator  would  permit  me  to  join 
my  name  with  his  uoon  the  amendment 
Mr  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
Imhted  to  l:a- e  tlie  riistincuished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  I 
would  appreciate  that  privilege. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  Presid-^nt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  be  added  to  my  amendment  as  a 
cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
i  Mr  Pastore  1  and  all  the  members  of  his 
Communications  Subcommittee  for  the 
speed  and  thoroughness  with  which  they 
handled  this  legislation,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  com.mittees  will  act  with 
similar  diligence  and  speed  so  that  the 
Nation  may  begin  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
financially  sound,  and  independent  non- 
commercial radio  and  television  station.^-. 
I  also  commend  the  members  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  for  fac- 
ing up  to  one  of  the  most  delicate  but 
important  problems  Inherent  in  any  his- 
toryTnaking  legislation  such  as  this— 
the  problem  of  the  possibiUty  of  gov- 
ernmental control  or  influence  o\er 
broadcasting.  I  am  talking  about  those 
features  of  the  bill  designed  to  keep 
separate  the  concepts  of  Federal  as,^ist- 
ance  and  governmental  control:  specifi- 
cally the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  witii 
the  appointment  of  directors  of  the  pro- 
posed corporation  to  be  .set  up  as  a  buffer 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
noncommercial  broadcasting  Industry 
and  as  a  conduit  for  Federal  assistance 
to  these  broadcasters. 

Tiie  oriETinal  bill  p-uvided  for  tne  i^p- 
pointment  of  all  15  dliector.s  directly  by 
the  President  with  tlie  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  SenaU'.  The  subcommittee 
suggests  that  this  be  changed  to  all.w 
the   appointment   of   mne  directors  di- 
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i-ectly  by  the  President,  with  these  direc- 
tors authorized  to  elect  the  other  six.  In 
my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  I 
suggested  that  we,  in  Congress,  should 
do  everything  possible  to  avoid  even  the 
implication  of  Government  or  political 
Influence  over  this  corporation,  and  sug- 
gested a  method  to  provide  such  insula- 
tion. 

In  all  respects.  I  still  feel  that  we 
should  have  gone  further  in  attempting 
to  assure  the  country  that  not  even  the 
shadow  of  Federal  control  would  be  able 
to  fall  on  the  new  corporation.  I  am 
gratified,  however,  that  the  subcommit- 
tee and  committee  saw  fit  to  accept  one 
portion  of  my  suggestion,  to  wit:  that 
the  President  appoint  one  portion  of  the 
directors,  and  that  these  directors  would 
elect  the  remainder.  I  would  feel  a  little 
more  secure,  however,  if  the  members 
had  agreed  on  a  second  part  of  my  sug- 
gestion to  them;  that  half  of  the  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  President  must  be 
v.ominated  by  the  working  members  of 
the  noncommercial  broadcasting  indus- 
try itself. 

I  would  also  feel  more  secure  if  the 
measure  before  us  today  contained  spe- 
cific provisions  for  an  independent  study 
leading  to  recommendations  on  the  best 
and  most  equitable  method  of  financing 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  in 
the  long  term.  We  all  know  that  the  bill 
before  us  contains  only  $9  million  to  set 
up  the  corporation,  and  that  in  the  next 
session  we  will  have  to  face  the  contro- 
versial task  of  providing  noncommercial 
broadcasting  with  a  steady  source  of 
income,  divorced  from  the  yearly  appro- 
priations process. 

It  had  been  my  hope,  as  I  said  in 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  that 
such  a  study  would  backstop  and  bolster 
the  President's  announced  Intentions  of 
sending  to  Congress  next  year  proposals 
for  long-range  financing.  Long-term 
fnianclng  is  the  core  of  any  successful 
effort  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
oiu-  noncommercial  stations.  All  of  us 
who  believe  that  noncommercial  broad- 
casting is  a  great,  but  little-used  national 
resource,  will  be  watching  and  waiting 
for  the  President's  proposals  next  year, 
and  must  reserve  the  right  to  propose 
bng-term  financing  legislation  if  such 
proposals  are  not  forthcoming  from  the 
^^Vhite  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  these  observa- 
tions because  along  with  many  others  in 
this  Chamber,  I  want  this  venture  to  suc- 
ceed; and  success  will  not  automatically 
accrue  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
This  bill  is  a  beginning — a  good  begin- 
ning—to be  sure,  but  only  a  beginning. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President,  my 
position  on  this  legislation  today  was 
summed  up  best  by  the  president  of  one 
of  the  largest  noncommercial  television 
stations  in  the  country.  This  gentleman 
visited  my  ofBce  last  week  to  support  both 
of  my  suggestions  but  to  voice  concern 
that  nothing  should  be  done  now  to 
hinder  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
He  said: 

I  agree  that  this  bill  could  be  better,  but 
we  need  It  now.  I  can  see  no  future  for  non- 
commercial broadcasting  at  aU  wltliout  Fed- 
eral aid.  and  we  must  begin  now  or  we  may 
lr>se  the  momentum  we  have. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  very  active  In  this 
matter  over  the  years,  as  have  many 
other  Senators.  I  wonder  if  he  sigrees 
with  me  that  although  right  now  this 
matter  may  not  seem  to  be  of  overwhelm- 
ing importance  in  the  scheme  of  things — 
so  many  things  are  going  on  in  the  world 
at  the  moment — it  wUl  probably  be  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  most  itaportant 
steps  congress  has  even  taken  for  the 
future  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it.  Indeed.  I  might  say  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  that,  strangely  enough, 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  coim- 
tries  which  has  not  heretofore  made  full 
use  of  the  public  airways  for  this  kind 
of  tremendous  educational  effort.  I  think 
the  country  will  be  deeply  indebted  to 
him,  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  P.astore]  and  to  all  of  us  who  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Again  I  should  like 
to  state — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
been  brought  out  today  or  not — that  one 
of  the  reasons  we  can  make  this  step 
forward — and  it  is  only  a  step — is  that 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  including 
Senator  Pastore,  myself,  and  some  other 
Senators,  2  or  3  years  ago  finally  got 
through  a  bill  which  required  the  manu- 
facturers to  produce  only  what  we  call 
all-channel  sets. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Which  opened  up  a 
new  spectnun  of  use,  and  is  probably 
mainly  responsible  for  this  growth  of 
educational  TV,  together  with  a  bill  we 
passed  to  give  one-shot  grants-in-aid  to 
help  such  stations. 

Now  we  are  taking  a  third  step.  I 
understand  from  the  manufacturers  that 
it  takes  41/2  to  5  years  for  all  the  tele- 
vision sets  to  be  replaced,  but  most  of 
the  people  now  are  in  the  all-channel 
set  field,  and  such  sets  are  becoming 
more  and  more  common. 

This  is  a  really  Important  step.  Al- 
though it  Is  not  all-perfect,  and  there 
are  many  problems  Involved,  I  think  that 
when  we  look  back  on  it,  it  will  be  agreed 
that  this  will  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  the  Senate  passed  this 
session. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more.  I  only  express  the 
hope  that  other  efforts  of  the  same  char- 
acter may  be  Ued  in,  to  do  benefit  to 
our  whole  hemisphere.  For  example,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  playing  a 
rather  Important  part  in  the  great  effort 
to  have  a  communications  satellite  for 
North  and  South  America.  This  would 
be  a  tremendously  uniting  force  for  the 
world. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  a 
family  of  rather  typical  children.  I  find 
now,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  educa- 
tional television  channel  is  an  estab- 
lished aspect  of  their  listening  time. 
Now  this  is  quite  an  Improvement  when 
I  remember  that  they  were  listening  to 
and  watching  sensational  westerns  and 
so  forth  for  almost  their  total  television 
time  as  recently  as  2  years  ago. 


This  is  a  personal  famUy  experience. 
of  course,  I  know  the  situation,  from 
personal  experience.  However,  if  we  need 
an  argument  in  favor  of  this  bill  this  Is 
a  cUnoher  as  far  as  I  am  concerned; 

this  is  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  THE 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  today  preparing  to  take  a  his- 
toric step  in  rededicating  the  public  air- 
ways to  the  public  service.  S.  1160,  the 
Public  Television  Act  of  1967,  marks  the 
beginning  of  Federal  support  for  educa- 
tional and  instructional  television  pro- 
graming. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill. 

Though  the  expenditures  authorized 
under  this  bill  are  relatively  small,  this 
authorization  is  not  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  the  support  Congress  is  giving 
public  television  through  this  bUl.  The 
true  significance  of  the  bill  is  twofold. 
First.  S.  1160  recognizes  what  the  Car- 
negie Commission,  and  other  resrwnsible 
observers  have  noted  about  the  present 
state  of  television  and  radio  broadcast- 
ing. Private,  commercial  interests  have 
relegated  television  and  radio  In  this 
country  to  the  role  of  huckster,  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  educational  and  pub- 
lic service  potential.  S.  1160  enacts  the 
principle  that  public  funds  must  be 
appropriated  to  relieve  television  and 
radio  from  their  exclusive  reliance  on 
commercial  revenue,  so  that  these  media 
can  begin  to  realize  their  full  potential. 
Second.  S.  1160  establishes  adminis- 
trative machinery — in  the  form  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Television — 
which  will  effectively  demonstrate  that 
Federal  support  can  be  given  to  tele- 
vision programing  without  the  dan- 
gers of  Government  censorship  or  Im- 
proper political  influences.  In  itself,  this 
will  create  an  important  and  beneficial 
precedent  for  broadening  public  finan- 
cial support  of  public  television  and 
radio. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  Public 
Television  Act  of  1967  deserves  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Congress. 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  receive  that 
support. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  today,  S.1160,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  represents  one 
of  those  noble  uses  of  our  Nation's  tech- 
nology which  makes  every  Member  and 
every  American  extremely  proud. 

In  1950,  a  short  17  years  ago,  televi- 
sion was  in  its  Infancy.  There  were  only 
108  television  stations  in  the  United 
States,  only  one  of  which,  WOI-TV,  at 
Iowa  State  College,  was  licensed  to  an 
educational  institution. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission in  1952  set  aside  242  station 
channels  for  the  exclusive  use  of  non- 
commercial educational  television.  By 
1961.  the  number  of  charmels  re- 
served for  noncommercial  television  had 
reached  268.  and  by  February  1966,  the 
number  of  channels  reserved  for  non- 
commercial television  had  reached  329. 
In  February  1966,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  revised  its  overall 
allotment  so  that  today  633  reservations 
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are  specifically  available  for  educational 
television  In  the  United  States 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  mere  reserva- 
tion of  channel  allotments  alone  was 
Insufficient  Incentive  to  provide  full 
utilization  of  noncommercial  television 
throughout  the  countrj-.  As  of  March 
1967,  only  a  fifth  of  the  available  chan- 
nels for  noncommercial  television  were 
In  operation  even  though  public  and 
private  contributions  were  made  to  the 
130  existing  noncommercial  stations  To 
this  extent,  Mr  President,  we  have  today 
but  a  partially  fulfilled  dream,  and  yet 
we  all  fcnow  that  a  greater,  more  fruit- 
ful utilization  of  noncommercial  t*le- 
\-tsion  is  almost  within  our  erasp 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  noncom- 
mercial television  will  begin  operation 
In  September  For  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  State,  a  comjnunlcatlons 
network  wiU  be  available  to  97  percent 
of  the  State's  population.  We  have  both 
pride  and  ?reat  expectations  for  our  new 
Vermont  educational  television  network. 
Mr.  President,  we  take  pride  because 
of  the  tremendou.':  cooperation  and  dedi- 
cation which  have  i^one  into  the  forma- 
tion of  educational  television  in  Vermont 
Dedicated  clUzens  from  the  State.  local, 
and  Federal  governments  worked  long 
and  hard  to  prepare  a  sj'stem  which 
would  serve  all  of  Vermont 

In  Vermont,  we  are  Justly  proud  of 
our  beautiful  Green  Mountain."?  But 
those  mountains,  while  providing  nat- 
ural beauty,  also  provide  an  obstruction 
to  television  signals  Therefore,  one  non- 
commercial television  station  would  have 
been  Inadequate  to  .'-erve  the  netds  of 
all  Vermonters  When  the  Vermont  ed- 
ucational television  network  commences 
operation  In  September,  four  UHF  chan- 
nels will  be  beamine  pictures  and  sounds 
to  every  corner  of  the  .«tate  For  the  first 
time,  many  Vermonters  will  be  able  to 
see  productions  and  activities  of  their 
State  university  For  the  first  time,  many 
Vermonters  will  be  able  to  visit  from 
their  living  rooms  historic  battleslghts  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  For  the  first 
time,  many  Vermonters  will  be  able  to 
watch  as  tons  of  granite  and  ma.'-ble  are 
quarried  from  beneath  our  beautiful 
mountains 

I  see.  Mr  President,  in  my  State  and 
in  thousands  of  communities  around  the 
country  an  increased  .sen.se  of  community 
and  understanding  as  noncommercial 
television  grows  and  blossoms  into  full 
life.  Already  that  pride  and  sense  of  com- 
munity Ls  apparent  in  Vermont  Without 
a  picture  or  a  preview,  the  State  legis- 
lature's contribution  to  the  project  is 
nearly  $2.3  million  For  a  Vermonter.  this 
is  not  merely  a  commitment  of  money — 
but  more  Importantly,  a  commitment  of 
faith  In  the  promise  and  hope  embodied 
in  noncommercial  television. 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  bi'.l  be- 
fore us  today  will  reaffirm  that  commit- 
ment of  faith  in  the  promi.se  and  hope 
embodied  in  noncommercial  television, 
for  not  only  Vermonters  but  all  Amer- 
icans thro'ighout  our  great  country 

Title  I  of  the  bill  e.xpands  and  extents, 
the  Educational  Television  FaoUlties  Act 
Under  the  present  act.  my  State  was 
given  Incentive  and  encouragement  froq? 
the  $800,000  received  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment    Enactment  of  this  bill  will 
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insure  that  m  the  future  States  and  com- 
munities win  also  be  able  to  receive  in- 
centives as  they  construct  noncommer- 
cial radio  and  televLsion  facillilt  s. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  presents  an  excit- 
ing innovation  in  the  development  of 
noncommercial  television  It  embodies 
the  heart  of  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television.  It  establishes  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  help  develop  the  promises 
and  dreams  of  educational  television 
The  corporation  would  provide  an  isola- 
tion from  direct  Government  control 

In  addition,  it  would  encourage  the  full 
development  of  the  expansive  potential 
offered  by  thL<5  great  media.  E  B  White, 
the  editor  of  New  Yorker  magazine,  ex- 
plained this  great  potential  much  more 
rti-tlculalely  than  I  could  in  a  letter  to 
the  Carneine  Commission  Let  me  read 
a  E>art  of  that  letter  now : 

I  think  television  should  be  the  visual 
•ounterpart  of  the  llt-erary  essay  should 
arouse  our  dreoms.  s.itisfy  our  hunger  for 
beauty.  taKe  us  on  Journeys,  enable  us  to 
participate  in  events,  present  great  drama 
and  music,  explore  the  sen  and  the  sky  and 
the  woods  and  the  hills  It  should  be  our 
Lyceum,  our  Chautauqua,  our  Mlnsky's.  and 
our  Camelot  It  should  restate  and  clarify 
the  social  dilemma  and  the  political  plcltle 
Once  In  a  while  It  does,  and  you  get  a  quick 
«limf)6e  of  its  potential 

Most  of  us  have  seen  that  quick 
illmpse — often  in  different  ways.  To 
.some  of  us.  the  programs  produced  by 
Fred  Fiiendly  and  the  late  Ed  Morrow 
.showed  us  the  vast  horizons  of  television. 
To  some  of  us,  Theodore  Whites  Mak- 
ing of  a  President."  or  in-depth  discus- 
sion of  'China,  the  Sleeping  Giant." 
exemplified  television's  potential.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I.  too.  could  become  a 
French  chef  if  I  watched  Julia  Chllds 
more  frequently 

But,  Mr  President,  whatever  one's  per- 
sonal tastes,  they  often  are  unfulfilled 
because  of  limited  choices  In  many  areas 
of  the  coimtr%-.  The  nonprofit  corporation 
for  public  television  can  multiply  the 
choices  given  to  Individuals  who  from 
time  to  time  want  to  be  individuals" 
rather  than  mass  audience 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  title  III  of  this 
bill  provides  $5C0.000  for  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  into  an  area  which  Is  even  less 
discovered  than  educational  television- 
instructional  television  and  radio  In  this 
modern  society  of  ours,  whore  sccntist.s. 
doctors,  and  philosophers  are  simul- 
taneously makln?  breakthroughs  from 
the  University  of  Vermont  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  instructional  TV  may 
prove  to  be  as  important  to  education  as 
assembly  line  production  was  to  the  auto- 
mobile 

I.  for  one.  shall  support  this  legislation 
and  look  forward  with  great  expectation 
to  the  results  it  will  produce 

I  might  add,  Mr  President,  that  within 
a  year  or  so  this  body  must  face  up  to 
the  need  for  adequate  financing  for  non- 
commercial television  I  believe  that 
Senator  Magntj.son  and  Senator  P.a.store 
wisely  decided  to  take  the  overall  Im- 
provement of  noncommercial  television 
step  by  step,  and  I  am  certain  that  they 
will  return  to  this  body  next  year  with 
ways  and  means  for  stimulating  educa- 


tional television  economically  as  w-?ll  as 
through  creative  encourapement 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  voice  my  agree- 
ment with  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr  Pastorei  when  he  tenned 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering  land- 
mark legislation.  When  we  consider  that 
nearly  one- fourth  of  the  waking  hours  of 
the  average  American  are  spent  viewing 
television,  and  that  the  airwaves  over 
which  television  and  radio  programs  are 
broadcast  are  public  property,  then  we 
realize  the  responsibility  we  as  Senators 
have  for  insunng  that  television  arid 
radio  prociamin':  makes  the  fullest 
possible  contribution  to  the  bettenr.ent 
of  individual  and  community  life. 

Tlie  Public  Broadcasting  Act  oi  1967 
will,  in  my  opinion,  make  a  distinct,  posi- 
tive step  in  this  direction.  The  reasons 
for  this  ::ave  been  ably  set  forth  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  whom  I  think  deserves  our  high- 
est praise  for  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications. 
He  and  the  members  of  his  .subcommit- 
tee have  written  a  superb  report,  and  the 
amendments  they  added  to  the  original 
legislation  have  greatly  strengthened  it. 
I  am  part'cularly  pleased  that  educa- 
tional radio  has  received  the  recognition 
and  support  it  does  in  this  bill.  It  was 
my  privilege  on  April  12,  1967,  to  intro- 
duce a  nuinbtr  of  the  members  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  of  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications. 

At  that  time  I  voiced  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  proposals  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission,  and  said  that  I  hoped  the 
intensity  of  concern  over  public  television 
would  not  obscure  the  needs  for  public 
suport  of  educational  radio.  I  am.  con- 
sequently,  gratified   to   see   the  support 
accDrded  educational  radio  In  this  bill. 
Mr.   President,   I   think  the  Senate— 
and  indeed  the  whole  Congress  and  the 
Nation — owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
private  citizens  who  gave  their  time  and 
energy  to  both  the  Carnegie  Commission 
and   to  the  study  of  educational  radio 
entitled    The  Hidden  Medium."  A  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  Mas.sachusetts  were  in- 
strumeBtal  m  these  studies,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  Dr.  James  R. 
Killian.  Jr  ,  chairman  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  to  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Land,  presi- 
dent of  the  Polaroid  Corp.  Dr.  Killian 
sen.  ed  as  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission study,  and  Dr  Land  served  with 
him  as  a  member.  Also.  Mr.  Russell  Jal- 
bert.  vice  president  of  Boston  University 
for  university  affairs,  who  both  worked 
on  the  educational  radio  study  and  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  it.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  agree  with  me  that 
these   private    citizens,    and   their   col- 
leagues, deserve  our  gratitude? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
that  point.  They  do  indeed  deserve  our 
praise  and  appreciation  for  their  bold 
thinking  and  hard  work  And  I  very 
much  apprtciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator about  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
and  the  committee's  work  on  it. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion is  on   the   engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1160 
An  act  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  by  extending  and  improving  the  pro- 
visions thereof  relating  to  grants  for  con- 
struction of  educational  television  brc.^rl- 
castlng  facilities,  by  authorizing  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  as- 
sist in  establishing  innovative  educational 
programs,  to  facilitate  educational  program 
availability,  and  to  aid  the  operation  of 
educational  broadcasting  facilities;  and  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of  in- 
structional television  and  radio;  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967". 

rnxE   I — coNSTKUCTioK   or   »Acn.mi:s 

Extension  of  duration  of  construction  grants 

for  educational  broadcasting 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  391  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  391)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "There  are  also 
ruithorlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  such  section.  $10,500,000 
for  the  flsc.Tl  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next 
four  fiscal  years.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1968"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

Maximum  on  grants  in  any  State 

Sec.  102.  Eflectlve  with  respect  to  grants 
made  from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  ye:.r 
beginning  after  June  30,  1967.  subsection  (  b  i 
of  section  392  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  392(b) )  Is  amended  to  read: 

■■(b)  The  total  of  the  grants  for  any  fiscal 
year  made  under  this  part  for  the  construc- 
tion of  noncommercial  educational  television 
broadcasting  faculties  or  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  faculties  in  any 
State  may  not  exceed  12 '/i  per  centum  of  the 
portion  of  the  appropriation  for  such  year 
available  for  such  grants." 

Noncommercial  educational  radio 
broadcasting  facilities 

Sec  103  (a)  Section  390  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  390)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "noncommercial"  before  "edu- 
cational" and  by  Inserting  "or  radio"  after 
■television". 

ibi  Subsection  (a)  of  section  392  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  TJ.S.C.  392 
I  a  I  I  Is  amended  by — 

(it  Inserting  ■'noncommercial"  before 
"educational"  and  by  Inserting  "or  radio" 
after  •television"  In  so  much  thereof  as  pre- 
cedes paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  striking  out  clause  (B)  of  such  para- 
graph and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)  In 
the  case  of  a  project  for  television  facilities, 
the  State  educational  television  agency  or,  In 
the  case  of  a  project  for  radio  facilities,  the 
State  educational  radio  agency."; 

(3)  inserting  "(1)  In  the  case  of  a  project 
for  television  facilities."  after  "iDi"  and 
■noncommercial"  before  "educational"  in 
paragraph  1 1  i  ( D  i  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
semlcokin  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  ",  or 
1 11 1  la  the  ease  of  a  project  for  radio  facili- 
ties, a  nonprofit  foundation,  corporation,  or 
association  which  Is  organized  primarily  to 
engage  In  or  encourage  noncommercial  edu- 
catioiiai  radio  broadcasting  and  is  eligible  to 
receive  a  license  from  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission;  or  meets  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (ii   and  is  also  organized  to 


engage  in  or  encovirage  such  radio  broad- 
casting and  U  eligible  for  such  a  license  for 
such  a  radio  station"; 

(4)  striking  out  "television"  In  paragraphs 
(2).  (3),  and  (4)   of  such  subsection; 

(5)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3).  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and",  and  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  f  ollo'wlng  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  that.  In  the  case  of  an  application 
with  respect  to  radio  broadcasting  facilities, 
there  has  been  comprehensive  planning  for 
educational  broadcasting  facilities  and  serv- 
ices in  the  area  the  applicant  proposes  to 
serve  and  the  applicant  has  participated  In 
such  planning,  and  the  applicant  will  make 
most  efficient  use  of  the  frequency  assign- 
ment." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  and 
"noncommercial"  before  "educational  televi- 
sion broadcasting  facilities",  and  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(21  In  order  to  assure  proper  coordina- 
tion of  construction  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting  facilities  within 
each  State  which  has  established  a  State 
educational  radio  agency,  each  applicant  for 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  a  project  for 
construction  of  such  facilities  in  such  State, 
other  than  such  agency,  shall  notify  such 
agency  of  each  application  for  such  a  grant 
which  is  submitted  by  it  to  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  advise  such  agency  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  each  sucli  appli- 
cation." 

Id)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  noncommercial"  be- 
fore "educational  television"  and  Inserting 
"or  noncommercial  educational  radio  broad- 
casting facilities,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after 
"educational  television  broadcasting  facili- 
ties" In  clauses  (2)  and  (3) . 

(e)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  radio"  after  'tele- 
vision" in  the  part  thereof  which  precedes 
paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "noncommercial  " 
before  "educational  television  purposes"  in 
paragraph  (2)  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  "or 
noncommercial  educational  radio  purposes, 
as  the  case  may  be"  after  "educational  tele- 
vision purposes"  In  such  paragraph  (2) . 

(f )  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  394  of  such 
Act  (47  U.S.C.  394)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  educational  radio  broadcasting  facili- 
ties" after  "educational  television  broadcast- 
ing facilities,"  and  by  Inserting  "or  radio 
broadcasting,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "nec- 
essary for  television  broadcasting". 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  sucii  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  term  'State 
educational  television  agency'  means"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "The  terms  'State 
educational  television  agency'  and  'State  edu- 
cational radio  agency'  means,  with  respect 
to  television  broadcasting  and  radio  broad- 
casting, respectively,",  and  by  striking  out 
"educational  television"  in  clauses  (A)  and 
(C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
broadcasting". 

(g)  SecUon  397  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
397)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  radio"  after 
"tele^vlslon"  In  clause  (2). 

Federal   share   of  cost   of   construction 
Sec,  104.  Subsection  (e)   of  section  392  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
392 (e))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Upon  approving  any  application  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  any  project, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  the  ap- 
plicant In  the  amount  determined  by  him, 
but  not  exceeding  75  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  of  such 
project.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount 
from  the  sum  available  therefor.  In  advance 
or  by  •way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such 
Installments  consistent  with  construction 
progress,  as  he  may  determine." 


Inclusion  of  territories 
Skc.  105.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  394 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  and  Inserting 
a  comma  In  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  inserting 
t)efore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands", 
(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  bv  Inserting  'and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
means  the  High  Commissioner  thereof"  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Inclusion  of  costs  of  planning 
Sec.  106.  Paragraph  i2,i  of  section  394  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "in  the  case  of  apparatus  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  which  is  so 
Included,  such  term  also  includes  planning 
therefor." 

TITLE    II ESTABLISHMENT    OF    NONPROrrT    EDU- 
CATIONAL  BROADCASTING   CORPORATIO.N 

Sec  201.  Part  IV  of  title  lU  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  further  amended 
by- 
Ill   inserting 

"SUBPART   A GRA:.TS   FOR   FAdLITIEb 

immediately   above    the   heading   of    section 
390; 

(2)  striking  out  ■pf.rt"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "subpari"  In  sections  390.  393, 
395.  and  396; 

(3)  redesignating  section  397  as  section 
398,  and  redesignating  secTton  394  as  sertton 
297  and  inserting  it  before  such  section  398 
and  Inserting  immediately  above  its  heading 

"SUBPART  C GENERAL"; 

(4)  redesignating  section  396  as  section  394 
and  inserting  it  immediately  after  section 
393; 

(5)  Inserting  after  "broadcasting"  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  clause  (2)  of  the  section 
of  such  part  IV  redesignated  herein  a*  sec- 
tion 398  ■'.  or  over  the  Corporation  or  any  of 
Its  grantees  or  contractors,  or  over  the 
cliarter  or  bylaws  of  the   Corporation.. 

(6)  inserting  in  the  section  of  such  part  I'V 
herein  redesignated  as  section  397  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■■(6)  The  term  'Corporation'  means  the 
Corporation  authorized  to  be  established  by 
subpart  B  of  this  part. 

"(7)  The  term  "noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  station'  means  a  television  or  radio 
broadcast  station,  which,  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  is  eUgible  to  be  Ucensed  or  is 
licensed  by  the  Commission  as  a  noncommer- 
cial educational  radio  or  television  broadcast 
station  and  wlilch  Is  owned  and  operated  by 
a  public  agency  or  nonprofit  private  founda- 
tion, corporation,  or  association. 

"(8)  The  term  'interconnection'  means  the 
use  of  microwave  equipment,  boosters,  trans- 
lators, repeaters,  conununlcatlon  space  satel- 
Utes,  or  other  apparatus  or  equipment  for 
the  transmission  and  distribution  of  tele- 
•vlslon  or  radio  programs  to  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcast  sta- 
tions." 

(7>  Inserting  after  section  895  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart: 

"SUBPART  B CORPORATIOl*  POR  PtTBLIC 

BROADCASTTNO 

'■Congressional   declaration   of  policy 
"Sec.  396.   (a)    The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares — 

" ( 1 )  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  en- 
courage the  growth  and  development  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  and  television 
broadcasting.  Including  the  use  of  such 
media  for  Instnictlonal  purpoeea; 

"(2)  that  expansion  and  development  of 
noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  of  diversity  of  its 
programing  depend  on  freedom,  imagination. 
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aad  initiative  on  botn  ihe  local  and  aauoaal 
level*. 

"(3)  that  the  encourwjement  and  support 
of  noncomtnerclal  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  while  matters  of  impor- 
tance for  private  and  local  development,  are 
also  of  appropriate  and  Important  concern 
to  the  Federal  Government; 

'■(4)  that  It  furthers  the  general  welfare 
to  encourage  noncommercial  educational 
radio  and  television  broadcast  programing 
which  win  be  responsive  to  the  Intereeta  of 
people  both  lu  purucuiiu'  localities  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  which 
will  constitute  an  expreaalon  of  diversity  and 
eiceUenoe; 

"(&)  that  It  la  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement. 
aealat,  and  support  a  national  policy  that  will 
meet  effectively  make  noncommercial  educa- 
ttonai  radio  and  television  service  available 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

"(8)  that  a  private  cor{x)ratlon  should  be 
cre*ted  to  facilitate  the  development  of  non- 
commercial educatl'-nal  r.ullo  and  television 
broadcasting  and  to  afford  maximum  protec- 
tion to  such  broadcasting  from  extraneous 
Interference  and  control 

"Corporation  established 

"(b)  There  Is  auth.iriied  to  be  est.ibllshed 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Briiudc.. sting,  -ihlch 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and.  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  this  section,  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"Board  of  Directors 

■•(0(1)  The  Corooration  .<.hall  h.^ve  a 
Bo*rtl  of  Directors  '  hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Board'  > .  consisting 
of  fifteen  members  jf  which  nine  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  six 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed: Provided  That  three  of  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  associated 
with  the  operation  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational  radio   and    television   statlors 

"I  3 1  The  members  of  the  Board  (A)  shall 
be  selected  from  ^nnircr  cutzens  of  the  United 
States  (not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  i  who  are  enUnent  In  such 
fields  as  educ.itlon.  cultural  and  civic  af- 
fairs, or  the  arts  including  radio  or  televi- 
sion; (B)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  provide 
as  nearly  as  practicable  a  broad  representa- 
tion of  various  re<l  ms  of  the  country,  var- 
ious professions  and  ix:cupation8.  and  various 
kinds  of  talent  and  experience  appropriate  to 
the  functions  and  re3p.jn8ibtllt1e«  of  the 
CorpKjratlon. 

"(3)  The  members  )f  the  Initial  B>->ard  of 
D'rectors  shall  serve  as  Incorporators  and 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary 
to  establish  the  Corpijratlon  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corp-^ratlon  Act 

"(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that  lA) 
any  member  appointed  or  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  or  elected  f'^r  the 
remainder  of  such  term  and  i  B»  the  terms 
of  ofllce  of  members  first  taking  office  shall 
begin  on  the  data  of  Incorporation  .<nd  shall 
expire,  as  designated  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment or  election,  as  follows  the  terms 
of  three  of  the  appointed  members  and  two 
of  the  elected  members  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  two  years  the  terms  of  three  of  the 
appointed  members  ind  two  of  the  electi-d 
members  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  four 
year*,  and  the  terms  of  three  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  ^nd  'wo  of  the  elected 
member*  shall  expire  it  the  end  of  six  vears 
No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  ;n  ex- 
cess of  two  consecutive  terms  of  six  years 
each.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 


sions of  this  paragraph,  a  member  whose 
term  has  expired  may  serve  until  hU  suc- 
cessor has  qualified 

"(5)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  lu  power,  but  shall  be  filled  m  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
or  election   was  made 

"Election    of    Chairman;    Compensation 

"  I  d  I  I  l  I  The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  first  appointed  or  elected  to 
the  Board  as  Chairman;  thereafter  the  menx- 
bers  of  the  Board  shall  annually  elect  one 
of  their  number  as  Chairman  The  members 
of  the  Board  shall  also  elect  one  or  more  of 
them  as  a  Vice  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairmen 

"(2  I  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  of  the  United  States  They 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board 
or  while  engaged  In  duties  related  to  such 
meetings  or  In  other  activities  of  the  Board 
pursuant  to  this  subpart  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  HOO  per 
day  I  or  such  other  rate  as  may  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  full 
•niembershlp  of  the  Board  i,  including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to  that  author- 
ized by  law  (5  USC  5703 1  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently 
"Officers  and  ernployees 

"(e)  (1 1  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Pres- 
ident, and  such  other  otflcers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  Board  for  terms 
and  at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the 
Bo.ird  No  Individual  other  than  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officer  of  the  Corporation, 
other  than  the  Chairman  and  any  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  may  receive  any  salary  or 
other  compensation  from  any  source  other 
than  the  Corporation  during  the  period  of  his 
employment  by  the  Corporation.  All  officers 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  No  political  test  or  qualification 
shall  be  used  In  selecting,  appointing,  pro- 
moting or  taking  other  personnel  actions 
with  respect  to  officers,  agents,  and  employees 
of  the  Corporation 

"Nonpro/ft   and    nonpolitical    natrtre   of    the 
Co'poratxon 

"(f)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(2)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of 
the  Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  director  officer,  employee,  or  any  other 
individual  except  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services 

"(3)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  j>olltlcaI  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office 

"Purposes  and  actiitties  of   the  Corporation 

"igiili  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
as  set  out  In  subsection  i  a) ,  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to — 

"(  A\  facilitate  the  full  development  of  ed- 
ucational broadcasting  la  which  programs 
of  high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse 
sources,  will  be  made  available  to  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast -'tatlons; 

"iB)  assist  In  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  one  or  more  systems  of  non- 
c  >mmerclal  educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  and  one  or  more  systems  of  In- 
terconnection to  be  used  for  the  distribution 
of  educational  television  or  radio  programs 
so  that  all  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  stations  that  wish 
to  may  broadcast  the  programs  at  times 
chosen  by  the  stations. 

"(C)  carry  out  Its  purposes  and  functions 
and  engage  In  Its  activities  In  ways  that 
wUl    most    effectively   assure    the    m.ixlmum 


freedom  of  the  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  broadcast  systems  and 
local  stations  from  Interference  with  or  con- 
trol  of  program  content  or  other  activities. 

■|2)  Included  In  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration authorized  for  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  la)  of 
this  section,  are,  among  others  not  specifi- 
cally named  — 

"(Ai  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  Individuals  and  with  private. 
aUte.  and  Federal  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Institutions. 

1  B I  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to 
program  pr'oductlon  entities.  Individuals, 
and  selected  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations  for  the  production  of. 
and  otherwise  to  procure,  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  programs  for  national  or  re- 
gional distribution  to  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcast  stations; 

"lO  to  make  payments  to  existing  and 
new  noncommercial  educational  broadcast 
stations  to  aid  In  financing  lixral  educational 
television  or  radio  programing  costs  of  such 
stations,  particularly  Innovative  approaches 
thereto,  and  other  costs  of  operation  of  such 
stations; 

'(Di  to  establish  and  maintain  libraries 
and  archives  of  noncommercial  educational 
television  or  radio  programs  and  related  ma- 
terials and  disseminate  Information  about 
noncommercial  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcasting  by  publication  of  a 
Journal; 

■(E)  to  arrange,  by  grant  or  contract  with 
.ipproprlate  public  or  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, or  Institutions,  for  Interconnec- 
tion facilities  suitable  for  distribution  and 
transmission  of  educational  television  or 
radio  programs  to  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcast  stations; 

"(F)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards, 
and  panels  to  aid  the  Corporation  In  carrying 
5ut  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

■(Gi  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new 
noncommercial  educational  broadcast  sta- 
tions in  order  to  enhance  such  service  on  a 
local    State    regional,  and  national  basis: 

"(Hi  to  conduct  (directly  or  through 
grants  or  contracts)  research,  demonstra- 
tions and  training  In  matters  related  to 
noncommercial  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcasting 

"(3  I  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes 
and  engage  In  the  foregoing  activities,  the 
Corporation  ?hall  have  the  usual  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act.  except  that  the  Corporation  may  not 
own  or  operate  any  television  or  radio  broad- 
cast stations,  system,  or  network,  or  com- 
munity antenna  television  system,  or 
interconnection  or  program  production 
facility. 

"Authorization  for  free  or  reduced  rate  inteT- 
connection  service 

"(h)  Nothing  In  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  or  In  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
United  States  communications  common  car- 
riers from  rendering  free  or  reduced  rate 
communications  Interconnection  services  for 
noncommercial  educational  television  or  radio 
services,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Feder>U  Communications  Com- 
mission may  prescribe. 

"Report  to  Congress 
"(I)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  an  .in- 
nual  repKirt  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  31st  day 
of  December  of  each  year  The  report  shall 
include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
i>t  the  Corporation's  ojjeratlona  activities, 
flni>ncial  condition,  and  accomplishments 
under  this  section  and  may  Include  such 
recommend  a  ti  ins  as  the  Corporation  deems 
appropriate. 
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"Right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
"(J)    The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  section  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 
'  F.r.jnc  \ng 
"ik)  ( 1)    There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  for  expenses  of  tlie  Corporation  for 
the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30.  196P    the  sum 
of   $9,000,000.    and    for    the   next    fiscal    year 
such  sums  as  m:iy   b?  necessary,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

'(2i  Notviithsl:ind!iig  the  pieceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  gr.int  or  contract 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  provide  for 
p.iymcnt  from  the  ipproprLitlon  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  for  sny  one  project 
or  to  ..ny  one  station  of  more  than  $250,000." 

TITLE  ni — SnDY   OF    EDrCATlONAL  AND  INSTRUC- 
TIONAL   TELTVISION    BROADCASTING 

Study  authorized 

Sec  301  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  conduct, 
directly  or  by  contract,  and  In  consultation 
with  other  interested  Federal  agencies,  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Instructional  tele- 
vision and  radio  (Including  broadcast,  closed 
circuit  community  antenna  television,  and 
instructional  television  fixed  services  and 
t\vo-w;iy  communication  of  data  links  and 
computers)  and  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  Instructional  materials  such  as 
videotapes.  filrrLS.  discs,  computers,  end  other 
educational  materials  or  devices,  and  such 
other  aspects  thereof  as  may  be  of  assistance 
In  determining  wh  it  Federal  aid  should  be 
provided  for  instructional  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  the  form  that  aid  should  take, 
and  which  may  aid  communities,  Institu- 
tions or  agencies  in  determining  whether 
.and  to  what  extent  such  activities  should 
be  used 

Duration  of  study 

Sec  302  The  study  authorized  by  this  title 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June  30 
1969.  I 

Appropriation 

Sec  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  study  authorized  by  this 
title  such  sums,  not  exceeding  $500,000.  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr  FASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
10  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Thf  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  is  designed  to  improve  and  de- 
velop the  facilities  and  programing  of 
educational  broadcasting  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  can  think  of  few  legislative 
proposals  exceeding  Its  importance. 

With  its  passage,  the  Senate  witnessed 
the  abundant  skill  of  the  one  Member  of 
this  body  who.  over  the  years,  has  re- 
sponded consistently  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public  when  the  public's  interest 
1?  vital.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islanc  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore!  .  whose  response  in  this  instance 
was  no  less  effective  than  it  has  been  to 
all  matters  requiring  the  most  careful 
public  concern. 

In  this  case  he  has  achieved  a  singu- 
larly constructive  program  in  an  effort- 
less manner — a  manner  that  belled  the 
long  and  arduous  work  which  accom- 
panied its  ultimate  success.  He  led  the 
way  by  bringing  to  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posal that  best  fits  its  far-reaching  ob- 
jectives. 

As  we  pass  the  two-thirds  mark  of  the 
20th  century  all  of  us  have  become  aware 


of  the  immense  effects  broadcasting 
media  have  upon  society — and  particu- 
larly the  effects  of  television  upon  our 
youth.  This  bill,  so  carefully  designed  and 
drawn  under  the  direction  of  Senator 
Pastore,  represents  a  large  step  toward 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
broadcasting  media  in  the  best  possible 
way.  Senator  Pastore  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  for  this  accomplish- 
ment, not  to  mention  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  a  grateful  nation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]  deserves  equally  high 
praise  for  this  achievement.  As  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  legislative  pro- 
posals vital  to  the  public  interest  have 
consistently  gained  his  deep  and  abid- 
ing devotion.  This  proposal  was  no  ex- 
ception. We  are  deeply  indebted  for  his 
outstanding  leadership,  his  tireless  ef- 
forts and  his  keen  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

Others  joined  to  assiue  the  Senate  s 
overwhelming  acceptance  of  an  effective 
Public  Broadcasting  Act.  Notably  we  are 
grateful  for  the  support  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  highly  able  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  whose  long  inter- 
est in  this  matter  Is  known  by  all  of  us: 
the  senior  Senators  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Hartke]  and  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
iTS]  are  similarly  to  be  thanked  for  their 
strong  support,  as  is  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]. 

We  are  grateful,  too.  for  the  efforts 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  who,  while  ex- 
pressing his  own  strong  and  sincere 
views,  cooperated  to  assure  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  measure  swiftly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Once  again,  our  sincerest  thanks  go  to 
Senator  Pastore;  a  Senator  whose 
achievements  have  always  reached  be- 
yond the  call,  whose  many  examples  of 
legislative  ability  are  those  to  which  we 
all  may  aspire. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  heartened  by  the  passage  of  S.  1160, 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 
As  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  1962,  I  strongly  supported  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  87-447,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Communication  Act  of  1934 
which  hastened  the  construction  of  ETV 
stations.  Now,  after  the  tremendous 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  the 
creation  of  facilities  for  educational 
broadcsistlng,  we  have  further  legislation 
that  will  allow  even  greater  progress  in 
this  area. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  important  fact 
that  the  construction  of  facilities  is  only 
a  beginning  in  the  field  of  educational 
broadcasting.  Provisions  must  be  made 
to  allow  such  broadcasting  facilities  to 
present  creative  and  outstanding  pro- 
grams of  a  varied  cultural  or  educa- 
tional nature.  Title  n  of  the  1967  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  addresses  it.'='  If  to  the 
improvement  and  guarantee  of  quality 
broadcasting  that  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  local  com- 
munity. Title  II  will  also  create  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  which 
will  assist  in  the  development  of  an  in- 
terconnection system  among  educational 


stations  and  help  make  high  quality  pro- 
grams available  to  them. 

What  IS  of  historic  significance  about 
this  bill  is  that  it  includes  the  long-ne- 
glected group  of  educational  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  programs  for  aid  to  broad- 
cast facilities  of  this  nature.  Although 
not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  1962 
amendment  to  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  educational  radio  stations  nill  be 
pei-mitted.  under  S.  1160,  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  Federal  matching  grants  for 
construction  and  expansion  of  facili- 
ties. This  legislation  clears  the  path  for 
these  radio  facilities  to  join  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  provide  topflight  cultural 
programs  on  noncommercial  stations  for 
the  edification  of  us  all. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  many, 
all  of  them  vitally  needed  in  the  field  of 
educational  broadcasting.  The  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  is  a  welcome 
and  significant  piece  of  legislation  in  an 
important  area  of  our  lives;  its  potential 
contribution  to  the  cultural  enrichment 
and  advancement  of  our  communities 
and  Nation  is  immeasurable.  The  call  In 
this  legislation  for  additional,  thorough 
studies  of  the  uses  and  roles  of  instruc- 
tional television  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  broad- 
casting techniques  and  programing  con- 
cepts to  enrich  this  Nation's  educational 
objectives,  is  a  welcome  one  indeed. 

I  wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically 
congratulate  the  Commerce  Committee 
for  reporting  this  outstanding  legislation 
and  making  unmistakable  Its  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  furtherance  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  initial  progress  the 
Senate  made  in  this  respect  in  1962  when 
I  served  on  the  committee,  it  is  truly 
pleasing  to  behold  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued, immensely  successful  strides  in 
this  field. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore]  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  steering  this  bill  to 
passage,  and  is  due  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  and  the  educational  interests  of 
the  country  for  his  leadership  in  this 
area  of  great  national  need. 


MERGER  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDI- 
TION OF  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  NEW 
YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE,  AND 
WASHINGTON  POST 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  Important  International 
development — the  merger  of  the  Interna- 
tional edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
with  that  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une and  the  Washington  Post. 

This  development  should  produce  a 
magnificent  example  of  the  very  best  of 
American  journalism. 

I  think  the  whole  country  should  be 
grateful  to  John  Hay  Whitney  and 
Walter  Thayer,  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
organization;  and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzber- 
ger, of  the  New  York  Times,  and  should 
be  grateful  for  the  brilliant  assistance 
rendered  by  Sydney  Gruson,  the  editor 
in  charge  of  the  European  edition;  and 
Pritz  Beebe,  of  the  Washington  Post,  and 
Mrs.  Katherine  Graham,  who  is  so 
well  known  to  all  of  us,  for  carrying  out 
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ihe  achievement  that  will  result  In 
strengthening  a  great  American  publica- 
tion in  Europe 

Mr  President.  I  ast  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  on  this  subject  be 
printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record 

Tliere  t>ein(«  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  loilows: 

I  Ft  jin   the   New   York    limes.   May    17     l'i67 
In  rCR.VATioNAL    Edition     or     IiMU     MsacES 
With    Paris   CoMPrrrroR 
By  W.eu  WhicmaiK 

The  Internatlunal  Edition  of  The  New 
York  Tlmee  will  )oln  Monday  with  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune-The  Waahington  Port 
lu  Paris  lo  publish  a  single  daliy  newspaper. 
ic  *«a  announced  ixst  nlijhi  by  the  publishers 
of  the  two  pjiper^ 

.A  statemfii'.  'in  the  merger  waa  made 
simultaneously  here  and  In  Paris  by  John  Hay 
Whltnev  chalrmd!.  and  Mrs  Kfttherlne 
Oriham.  co-chairman,  of  The  New  York 
Herald  Tnbune-Wishlngton  Post  Iiitenm- 
tiuiial  and  by  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  orebl- 
deat  and  publisher  of  The  New  York  Times. 

The  merger  u  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Frencn  Government,  the  .innouncemeiit  said 

The  paper's  name  pi '.t*-  wilt  re  id  Herald 
Tribune,  with  the  word  I.-iternati'in  il  ap- 
pearing between  "Herald"  and  "Tribune" 
A  line  unUerne.i',.'-.  wl'.;  -..iv  "P'lnU.-.hed 
With  The  New  York  TlmM-The  Waablngton 
Port." 

riVteS     OFFICE     to     CLuSE 

The  new  paper  will  be  published  at  the 
present  ofllces  of  The  Herald  Trlbune-Xhe 
Wishington  Poet.  21  Rue  de  Berrt,  off  tlx« 
Ch-imps  Elvsee  The  T'.::.e,  I:  ■•.•.'U-i'..ur,.i;  KUl- 
tl.-ip.  offices  ar  2.5  Hue  D  Abouklr  near  the 
Bour-:?  will  be  .'l  tsed  according  to  Mr 
Sulzberger 

Robert  T  MacDomild  publlaher  of  The 
Herald  Trlbine-The  Washington  Poet,  will 
serve  as  publisher  of  the  merged  paper,  the 
anaouncemeu;;  i<ild  Murray  M  Welaa  the 
present  editor,  will  be  editor  of  the  new 
enterprise.  Sydney  Qruson,  editor  and  chief 
execu-lve  offlcer  of  The  Times  International 
EdiMon.  will  work  with  the  paper  during  the 
transition. 

The  combined  paper  will  utilue  all  the 
worldwide  news  resources  of  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Washington  Post,  according 
to  the  announcement,  .oad  !t  will  be  dis- 
tributed m  72  countries  "with  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  American  newspaper  ever 
or.iited  abroad." 

The  current  circulation  of  The  Times  In- 
ternatlon.il  Edition  Is  47.000  copies  a  day. 
and  that  of  The  Her.ald  Trtbune-The  Wash- 
ington Post  is  80  000 

THREE-WAY    OWN'EBSHIP 

The  new  join:- venture  company,"  the  an- 
nouncement said  provides  for  a  one-third 
Interest  for  I'he  n.nies  and  continues  the 
relative  intere;,:.-^  o'.  Mr  Whitney  and  The 
Washington  Pi.>st  as  they  had  been  In  the 
remaining  two-thirds." 

Last  August  The  Herald  Tribune  -old  a  45 
per  cent  share  in  Us  Pans  edition  t.i  The  Poet 
for  an  undlsclo6e<l  sum  The  financial  aspects 
of  yesterdays  merijer  were  not  revealed,  and 
the  principals  declined  to  comment  on  them 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger said 

We  are  Interested  In  maintaining  and 
5trengthen!ni<  the  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can voice  abrosid  Our  new  newspaper  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  admirably." 

Mr   Whl'ney  commented 
"Our  Intention   Is   to  continue   to   go   for- 
ward. Increasing  our  news  coverage  comm.en- 
surate   wl'h    this    great    Increase   in    nir   re- 
sources. We  hope  to  become  of  even  ip-eater 


service  to  the  Internationally  minded  com- 
munities abroad." 

KXPANDCO   PAPEB   PLAN N CO 

In  also  welcoming  the  new  venture.  Mrs 
Oraham  said  that  the  paper  would  expand 
both  In  content  and  circulation  and  that  it 
would  contain  the  fullest  possible  news  con- 
tribution from  The  Poet 

There  waa  no  definite  word  last  night  on 
the  dUspoBltlon  of  the  Intt-rnallonal  Edition 
staff  of  140  persona,  which  Includes  20  per- 
sons in  the  editorial  department  Mr  Sulz- 
berger said,  however,  that  it  waa  expected 
that  some  of  the  staflf  would  be  employed  by 
the  new  paper  The  present  staJI  of  The 
Herald  Trlbune-The  Washington  Post  totals 
more  than  100.  according  to  a  Post  spokes- 
man 

The  new  paper  will  publish  six  days  a  week 
excluding  a  Sunday  edition  according  to  Ivan 
Velt.  vice  president  of  The  New  York  Tunes 
The  basic  size  of  the  paper  will  be  12  pages. 
Mr  Velt  said  He  also  announced  ihat  adver- 
tising rates  would  be  soon  increased  by  an 
amount  yet  to  be  determined  to  reflect  the 
expected  rise  In  circulation 

The  mer?er  Ci>mblne8  The  Times  a  relative 
new.-omer  to  European  Journalism,  with  a 
paper  that  traces  its  Unease  to  184)7 

ONCX  AN    HI*.  SDmON 

The  Ttmes  began  daily  publication  In  Eu- 
rope In  June.  1949  For  11  years  all  the  edi- 
torial work  was  done  at  The  Ttmes  om>e  at 
229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  and  stereo- 
type mats,  ready  to  be  cast  and  printed,  were 
flown  to  Paris  every  night 

The  printing  operation  was  moved  to  Am- 
sterdam In  1982.  The  paper,  called  The  New 
York  Times  International  Air  Eklltlan,  circu- 
lated throughout  Europe  and  the  Near  Kas' 

On  Oct  20.  1960.  The  Times  began  publi- 
cation In  Paris  of  its  present  International 
Edition  at  a  plant  at  61  Rue  Lafayette  ThU 
was  a  simultaneous  edition  of  the  New  Yor'i 
paper,  considerably  condensed 

Teletypesetter  t-ipes  were  punched  In  New 
York  and  transmitted  by  cable  and  wireless 
to  Parts,  where  they  were  fed  into  type-com- 
posing machines.  This  prc>cess  permitted  The 
Times  to  circulate  a  virtual  duplicate  of  Its 
New  York  edition  throughout  Europe  on  the 
day  of  New  York  publication. 

The  concept  of  a  simultaneous  edition 
evolved  over  four  vears,  until  a  major  share 
In  Judgment  of  the  paper's  news  content 
was  shifted  lo  Paris,  and  at  the  s.ime  time 
more  of  the  type  waa  set  there  Last  spring' 
the  paper  moved  to  a  new  office  on  Rue 
D'Abouklr.  and  last  September  Mr,  Sulzberger 
appointed  Mr  Grusoa  as  editor  and  chief 
excutlve  offlcer 

Previously.  Mr  Oruson  has  been  foreign 
news  editor  of  The  Times  As  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent, he  had  filed  dL-spatches  from 
Poland,  Brltim.  Germany  Czschoslovakia. 
Israel  and  Mexico  In  the  i-ourse  of  his  work 
for   The  Times,   which   b«gan   in    1944. 

HKRAI-O     COmOI*     WBOUW     Of     1887 

The  Herald  Trlbune-The  Washington  Post 
traces  Its  ancestry  'o  Oct.  4,  1887.  when 
James  Gordon  Bennett  the  vouiiger.  In  self- 
imposed  exile  from  the  United  States,  started 
a  Parts  edition  of  The  New  York  Herald 
Mr  Bennett,  who  waa  often  addressed  as 
Commodore,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  the  elder,  who  had  founded 
The  Herald  In  1835 

Connmodore  Bennett,  a  mercurial  man  wlio 
once  in  the  nude  drove  a  tallyho  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  w«s  given  to  whims,  and 
one  of  them  was  to  start  a  Parts  paper  It 
appeared  because  he  wanted  It  to:  It  was  as 
simple  as  that 

Althousrh  he  called  his  creation  The  New 
York  Herald.  Parisians  soon  referred  to  It 
as  •  I,e  New  York"  and  later  as  "The  Paris 
Herald  "  It  introduced  the  linotype  machine 
photoengraving  and  the  rotogravure  process 
to  Europe    It  also  lost  about  tlOO.OOO  a  year. 


which   the   Commodore   cheerfully  made   up 
trom  his  ample  earnings  lu  New  York. 

The  Commodore  ran  his  paper  with  an 
Iron  hand  At  one  time  or  another,  he 
banned  from  mention  in  its  news  columns 
the  names  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  William 
Randolph   Hearst   and   Kaistr   WUhelm   II 

A    FAMILIAR    LETTER 

He  also  insisted  that  the  paper  print  every 
day  on  the  editorial  page  a  letter  signed 
■  Old  Phiiadephu  Lady"  tnat  asked  reade.-s 
how  she  could  convert  centlgr.ide  tempera- 
tures into  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  The  letter 
ran  for  18  years  and  Ave  months,  and  It  was 
dropped  only  on  Mr   Bennett's  death  in  1918. 

The  Herald  published  in  Paris  throughout 
World  War  I.  when  It  began  to  make  money. 
After  Mr.  Bennett's  death.  It  was  operated  by 
his  executors  until  It  was  bought  by  Frank 
Munsey  In  1920.  The  paper  was  thrown  r.ither 
caoually  Into  the  package  when  Mr.  Munsey 
purchased  The  Herald  In  New  York  and  The 
Evening  Telegram  from  the  Bennett  estate 
for  »4-mllllon. 

Mr  Munsey  planned  to  kill  the  paper,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  historians,  until  he 
found  $l-mllllon  in  The  Paris  Herald's  bank 
account.  In  any  event,  the  paper  survived. 
a',th-)Ugh  not  as  a  very  gr'at  money  earner. 
and  It  was  sold  t<j  Tne  New  York  Tribune 
In  1924.  when  that  paper  purchased  The 
Herald 

It  maintained  Its  formal  name  as  The  New 
York  Herald  until  1935.  when  It  became  The 
European  Edition  of  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

MXBCZS    VS    1934 

Meantime  the  Parts  edition  of  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  founded  In  1918.  was  bought 
and  aijsorbed  by  The  Paris  Herald  m  1934 
The  Ciilcago  Tribune's  papt-r  wa.s  one  of  four 
English-language  dallies  in  Paris  In  the  twen- 
ties. The  two  others  were  The  Paris  Times. 
which  was  founded  In  19"24  by  a  group  of 
American  newspapermen  and  had  a  brief 
existence,  and  the  Paris  edition  of  The  Lou- 
don Dally  Mall,  also  started  In  1924  and  alsj 
short-lived 

A  number  of  American  reporters  and  writ- 
ers went  on  to  fame  from  the  staff  of  The 
Paris  Herald  Among  them  were  Ralph 
Barnes.  Elliot  Paul.  Arthur  Moss.  Evipene 
Joias.  Harold  Stearns.  Bert  .Andrews,  Tommy 
Tho.nipson.  William  Carney,  Al  Laney,  Wilbur 
Forrest,  Leiand  Stowe,  Whit  Burnett.  Martha 
Foley.  Charles  Wertenbaker  Kenneth  Stew- 
ard. William  Shlrer  and  Ertc  Hawkins 

But  perhaps  the  most  famous  member  of 
The  Herald's  statT  was  Sparrow  Robertson, 
its  sporta  columnist  Mr  Robertson  was 
known  to  generations  of  Americans  In  Parts, 
and  he  was  on  a  flrst-name  basis  with  many 
of  European  royalty.  He  was  not  especlallv 
keen  on  names,  however  and  he  addressed 
his  frtends    low  and  high.  :is    "Old  Pal." 

btlSPENSlO.V    DCmiNO    WAR 

The  European  Edition  of  The  Herald  Trib- 
une waa  suspended  from  1940  to  1944  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation  of  Parts  in  World 
War  II  It  reappeared  Dec.  '22,  1944,  from  the 
office  it  had  occupied  In  the  Rue  de  Berrl 
since  1930. 

The  paper  came  under  Mr.  Whitney's 
active  direction  in  1961  He  had  previously 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  The  Ne-.v 
York  Herald  Tribune  from  Mrs  Okrde-.  .M 
Reld  and  her  two  sons.  Whltelaw  and  Oeden 
Retd.  Mrs.  Reld  and  her  sons  had  oper.ited 
the  paper  after  the  death  of  Mrs  Relds 
husband  in  1947 

Last  summer  The  Herald  Tribune  ceased 
publication  in  New  York  a.s  a  morning  news- 
paper during  a  strike  and  Joined  the  now 
defunct  World  Journal  Tribune  in  a  new 
afternoon  paper  Mr  Whitney  then  sold  an 
interest  in  the  Euriip»'an  Edition  to  The 
Washington  Post 

Tlie  Paris  paper  began  to  print  articles 
from  The  Washington  Post-Los  Angeles 
Times  News  Service.  It  continued  to  publish 


columns    by    Walter    Uppm&on    and    Art 

Buchwald. 

r.-.e  new  paper  is  expected  to  continue  to 
pubiijh  these  vjolumns.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  said  last  night,  the  paper  would 
have  .available  to  :»  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  plus  such  Times  columnists  as 
James  Reston.  Russell  Baker  and  Tom 
Wicker. 

iFroni  -he  Washington  iD.C  i   Post,  May  17, 

19671 
New    V^rk    Times    and    Herald    Tribune- 
Post      Form      International      Paper      in 

Paf:s 

The  International  Edition  of  The  New  York 
Times  will  combine  Monday,  May  22.  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Trtbune-The  Washing- 
ton Pott  m  Paris  to  publish  a  single  news- 
paper to  be  known  :is  The  International 
Herald  Trtbune. 

Utilizing  all  the  news  resources  of  The 
Washington  Post  and  The  New  York  Times, 
It  wTl:  be  distributed  in  72  countrtes  through- 
out the  world  with  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  .^mertcan  newspaper  ever  printed  abroad. 

Robert  T  MacDonald,  publisher,  and  Mur- 
ray M  Weiss,  editor  of  the  Herald-Trtbune. 
vi-lll  continue  to  direct  the  newspaper  In  those 
capacities.  Sydney  Gruson,  editor  and  chief 
executive  offlcer  of  the  Tlmes's  International 
Edition,  will  remain  with  the  new  new8p»p«r 
durlr.c  the  transition.  The  paper  will  be  pub- 
lishe<i  l!.  the  Herald  Tribune  building  at  21 
Rue  r.e  Berrl  in  Parts. 

Announcement  of  the  new  newspaper  com- 
bination and  of  a  new  partnership  to  publish 
It  was  made  In  New  York  yesterday  by  John 
Hay  Whitney,  chairman,  and  Katharine  Gra- 
ham cochalrman  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Trtbune-The  Washington  Post,  together  with 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and  pub- 
lisher o:  The  New  York  Times. 

Its  appearance  on  Monday  will  be  the  sec- 
ond m.'ijor  recent  change  in  the  80-year  his- 
tory .-f  the  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris.  The  New 
York  Times  plan.s  to  publish  Us  final  Inter- 
nationa! Edition  Friday  night. 

Las'  September,  when  the  circulation  of 
the  Herald  Trtbune  in  Paris  was  at  a  record 
high  of  62  000  copies  dally.  The  Washington 
Post  Co  of  which  Mrs.  Graham  is  president, 
acquired  a  share  In  the  paper.  The  new  Joint 
venf.re  .-ompanv  that  will  begin  operation 
Monday  subject  to  French  government  ap- 
prova.  provides  for  a  one- third  Interest  for 
the  T.mes  and  continues  the  relative  interests 
of  Mr.  wnutney  and  The  W.-^shington  Post  as 
they  had  been  in  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

The  Times,  with  a  current  circulation  of 
47.000  copies,  began  dally  publication  In 
Europe  in  June.  1949.  At  that  time,  all  ol 
the  editorial  work  on  the  paper  was  done  In 
New  York  and  mats  ready  to  be  cast  and 
printed  were  flown  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Paris  every  night.  In  1952,  the  prtntlng  opera- 
tion w.is  moved  to  Amsterdam.  In  1960,  how- 
ever The  naper  moved  over  again  to  Paris. 
there  to  publish  a  simultaneous  edition  of 
the  New  York  paper,  considerably  condensed. 
Gradually,  this  evolved  Into  a  more  autono- 
mous edition  It  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  Gruson   for   the  last   seven  months. 

The  Herald  Trlbune-The  Washington  Post 
in  P.'.ris  traces  its  history  directly  to  the 
foundation  In  1887  of  the  Paris  Herald  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett.  It  has  been  published 
dally  in  Paris  since  then  as  an  Independent 
newpp.'iper  whose  contributors  have  ranged 
from  relatively  obscure  newspapermen  to 
great  names  of  literature  and  politics  in- 
cluding Ernest  Hemingway  and   Karl  Marx. 

In  milking  the  announcement,  Whitney 
commented,  "our  Intention  Is  to  continue  to 
go  forward,  Incre.ising  our  news  coverage 
commensurate  with  this  great  Increase  in  our 
resources  We  hope  to  become  of  even  greater 
service  to  the  internationally  minded  com- 
munities abroad  " 

Mrf  Graham  also  welcomed  the  new  ven- 
ture, noting  that  the  paper  would  expand  In 


content  as  well  as  in  circulation  and  said  that 
It  would  continue  to  have  the  fullest  possible 
contribution  of  the  worldwide  resources  of 
The  Washington  Post. 

Sulzberger  said  "We  are  interested  in  main- 
taining and  strengthening  the  importance  of 
the  American  voice  abroad.  Our  new  news- 
paper will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  admi- 
rably." 

INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  225,  H.R.  9029. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H,R. 
9029)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montsuia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  despite  the 
rule  on  germaneness,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  PLEA  FOR  REALISM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  some 
have  argued  that  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  may  be  misinterpreting 
the  meaning  of  the  debate  in  the  United 
States  over  our  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  catastrophe  of  a  limitless  war  in 
Asia  must  be  fuUy  assessed,  while  there 
is  still  time.  It  oould  only  bring  unprece- 
dented suffering  and  sorrow — a  blood- 
bath without  equal  in  human  history. 
With  the  stakes  mortally  high,  we  muse 
not  permit  the  stifling  of  dissent  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  not  fall  silent 
out  of  timidity  or  despair,  whatever  the 
political  retribution.  The  debate  must  go 
on. 

It  is  equally  vital,  however,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  debate,  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  be  understood  by  all, 
particularly  by  the  Hanoi  government. 
Our  objective  is  the  settlement  of  the 
war  at  the  conference  table,  not  the  re- 
pudiation of  American  commitments  al- 
ready made  to  South  Vietnam,  or  the 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  that  embattled  country. 

To  this  end,  15  Senators,  all  of  whom 
have  participated,  to  some  degree,  in  the 
dissent,  have  joined  with  me  in  issuing 
the  following  statement. 

We  hope  the  statement  will  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  that  it  will  be  thoughtfully 
considered  by  all  other  foreign  govern- 
ments having  influence  in  Hanoi. 

The  statement  is  entitled  "A  Plea  for 
Realism."  It  reads  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  have  expressed,  from  time  to 
time,  our  Individual  reservations  concerning 
the  American  involvement  in  Vietnam.  We 


have  advocated  and  supported  initiatives 
whlcii  we  felt  might  lead  to  negotiations  for 
an  honorable  settlement  of  the  war.  We  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  the  Hanoi  Government 
will  yet  choose  to  open  one  of  the  diplo- 
matic doors  available  to  It,  which  will  lead 
both  sides  to  the  conference  table. 

The  conflict  now  appears  to  have  reached 
an  acute  phase.  At  this  critical  juncture,  It 
would  t)e  tragic  indeed  if  there  were  any  mis- 
conception In  Hanoi  about  the  realities  of  the 
political  situation  in  the  United  States.  We 
believe  it  essential  to  a  realistic  quest  for 
peace  that  the  nature  of  the  dissent  in  this 
country,  prevailing  among  those  who  have 
criticized  our  Goveriunent's  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, be  accurately  understood  and  assessed 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam, 

The  signers  of  this  declaration,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  share  the  conviction 
that  the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam  should  be 
ended  by  negotiation  of  a  mutually  accept- 
able settlement.  However,  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  settlement,  we  remain  steadfastly  op- 
posed to  any  unilateral  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  South  Vietnam.  We  hold 
to  this  position,  regardless  of  our  partisan 
differences,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  right. 
Moreover,  we  are  certain  that  the  American 
people,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  uphold  the 
same  position. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  share  our  expressed  mis- 
givings about  the  growing  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  But  there  are  many  more 
who  either  give  their  full  endorsement  to 
our  Government's  {Kiilcy  in  Vietnam,  or  who 
press  for  even  greater  military  action  there. 

We  hope  this  assessment  will  be  received 
In  the  spirit  in  which  it  Is  written — a,s  a  good 
faith  effort  to  provide  factual  information 
about  the  dominant  views  In  our  country 
concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  in 
some  way  this  information  may  help  con- 
tribute to  a  negotiated  peace,  which  Is  the 
last  and  only  remaining  alternative  to  a  pro- 
longed and  intensified  war. 

Frank  Chukch,  John  Sherman  Coopee, 
Qeorgx  McGovern,  J,  W.  Fm-BRicHX. 
Prank  E.  Moss,  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Lee 
METCALr.  Vance  Hartke,  Gaylord  Nel- 
son,     QlTENTIN      BURDICK,      JOSEPH      S 

Clark,  Stephen  M.  Young,  Robert  F. 
BiiNNEDY,  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  W.^yne 
Morse,  Claiborne  Pell. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  this  state- 
ment appeared  prematurely  in  the  press, 
and  certain  interpretations  were  given 
to  it,  I  feel  it  incumbent  to  stress  at  least 
three  points. 

First,  this  statement  is  not  an  effort  in 
which  the  administration  collaborated. 
It  was  drawn  up  initially  by  me.  Before 
I  circulated  it  to  other  Senators  for  their 
signatures,  I  presented  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  did  so  because  I  wanted 
to  make  certain  that  nothing  In  the 
statement  would  jeopardize  any  diplo- 
matic efforts  that  might  now  be  under- 
way between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  about  which  I  had  no 
knowledge. 

The  Secretary  advised  me  that  it 
would  not.  This  was  the  sole  purpose  of 
presenting  the  statement  to  him. 

Second,  I  stress  that  the  statement  in 
no  way  represents  a  change  of  position 
on  the  part  of  any  signer,  but  rather  it 
underlines  the  importance  we  attach  to 
the  continuation  of  the  debate  against 
a  wider  war. 

I  think  that  the  past  week  in  the  Sen- 
ate demonstrates  that  there  is  still  much 
vitality  in  the  dissent.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  will  continue  to  exercise 
our  right,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
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to  oppose  any  new  moves  In  connection 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  we  reKard 
as  Inimical  to  Che  best  interests  of  the 

countr>' 

Pinally,  Mr  President,  there  has  been 
a  story  on  the  *ire  to  the  effect  that 
Dean  Rusk,  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  had 
said  to  me  that  this  statement.  com:ni4 
from  Senators  who  have  criticized  the 
war  policy,  would  have  greater  credibil- 
ity In  Hanoi  than  any  statement  he  or 
any  other  spokesman  for  the  adminis- 
tration might  issue.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  made  no  such  statement 
to  me,  auid  there  Is  no  basis  for  that 
news  story 

It  may  have  resulted  from  an  earlier 
attempt  of  mine,  in  June  of  last  year, 
in  which  a  number  of  other  Senators 
joined,  when  we  were  fearful  that  the 
government  in  Hanoi  misjht  execute  cap- 
tured American  airmen,  as  common 
criminals.  At  that  time,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  was  tiien  Mr  George 
Ball,  said  to  me  that  he  felt  a  statement 
signed  by  Senators  who  had  opposed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  or  who  had 
advocated  a  suspension  of  the  bombing, 
would  have  particular  impact  in  Hanoi, 
for  reasons  that  are  self-evident 

I  wish  to  clear  up  these  points,  because 
they  have  appeared  in  stories  that  some- 
how leaked  out  m  advance  of  the  news 
conference  I  held  about  an  hour  ago,  at 
which  time  the  statement  was  release:! 
and  all  the  facts  concerning  It  were  fully 
and  accurately  reported. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Soufh  Dakota 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  I  take 
the  floor  only  momentarily  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  Initiative 
that  he  has  demonstrated,  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  statement  that  he 
has  just  made  but  also  beca'jse  of  the 
leadership  he  has  provided  as  one  of 
the  thoughtful  cntics  of  our  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia  for  a  number  of  years 

I  am  glad  that  he  has  stressed  what  I? 
certainly  a  fact — that  nothing  in  the 
statement  we  released  today  signals  in 
any  way  a  change  in  the  position  of  any 
of  us  who  signed  the  statement. 

I  spoke  In  the  Senate  at  considerable 
le.ngth  a  little  over  2  weeks  ago  to  out- 
line a  rune-point  critique  of  our  policy 
in  Vietnam,  and  I  stand  today  on  every 
word  I  said  on  April  25  and  before  that 
In  statements  on  the  Senate  floor 

I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  this  does  not  signal  the  end 
of  dissent  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
elsewhere  in  the  countrj-.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  believe  it  removes  the  chief  in- 
hibition to  dissent,  which  is  the  charge 
that  our  dissent  might  be  misi.;terpreted 
m  Hanoi  I  believe  that  Hanoi  under- 
stands very  well  that  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  ha.s  ever  advocated  unilateral 
withdrawal  fr jm  this  commitment 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  tim-? 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  McGOVERN  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  fur  2  addi- 
tional minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  V^'ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  McGOVERN  I  believe  that  the 
government  In  Hanoi  understands  very 
well  that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  has 


ever  advocated  unilateral  withdrawal  in 
the  absence  of  an  acceptable  settlement, 
no  matter  how  regretful  we  mit:ht  be 
about  our  original  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  But  to  erase  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt  tiiat  such  might  be  the  interpre- 
tation in  Hanoi,  we  have  Issued  tills 
statement 

On  that  basis,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  removed  a  haunting  anxiety  about 
dissent  that  siiould  enable  us  to  dlscu.^.s 
this  Issue  more  freely,  that  should  enable 
us  to  speak  out  with  less  inhibition 
against  what  we  believe  to  be  certain 
mistakes  in  the  policy  we  are  now  follow- 
ing in  southeast  Asia 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  major  mis- 
takes Is  the  constant  escalation  of  the 
war.  the  sending  of  more  and  more 
troops,  more  and  more  bombers  more 
and  more  military  pressure  The  way 
to  neKOtiation  is  la  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— toward  deesoalation  and  easing  off 
of  the  military  pre.ssure  on  both  sides 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
and  I  hope  this  statement,  which  he  has 
drafted  so  well,  will  clear  the  way  for  us 
to  continue  with  an  honest  and  frank 
dijcasslon  of  this  \ery  important  issue 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  thank  the  Senator 
vcr>'  much. 

I  would  emphasize  once  again  that  the 
single  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  to 
make  clear  that  the  alternative  to  con- 
tinued war  In  Southeast  Asia  is  the  con- 
ference table 

Those  of  us  who  signed  the  statement 
have  been  advocates  of  negotiation  In- 
deed the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  publicly  urged  a  negotiated  .settle- 
ment of  the  war.  when  negotiation  was 
a  dirty  word  in  Washington,  months 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  made  this  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country. 

It  also  has  been  the  position  of  the 
signers  that,  given  the  commitments  al- 
ready made,  and  the  depth  of  our  exist- 
ing involvement,  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  for  this  country  to  engage  in  a 
unilateral  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam 

So  the  message  should  be  clear;  The 
alternative  to  the  war  is  a  negotiated 
settlement;  and  if  there  is  any  possible 
misconception  of  this  in  Hanoi.  I  hope 
this  statement  will  help  remove  It.  and 
thus  contribute  to  a  fjo?.'  we  all  seek — 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CHURCH  I  yield 

Mr  PERCY  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  laudable  effort  to 
reaffirm  the  position  that  the  Senators 
have  taken  in  opposition  to  imilateral 
withdrawal   from   Vietnam 

I  have  been  disturbed  about  a  recent 
opinion  poll  whicli  indicated  that  many 
Americans  would  support  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  our  forces,  and  I  have 
been  disturbed  particularly  to  learn  re- 
cently that  there  is  a  body  of  support  on 
coUet'e  campuses  for  such  a  policy. 

I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
Indicate  now  the  tragic  consequences 
that  would  result  for  the  people  of 
Southeast  A.sla  and  the  entire  free  world 
if  we  were  to  unilaterally  withdraw  from 
Vietnam    I  am  certain  that   the  people 


of  this  country  would  not  favor  such  a 
policy 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  country  that  the  Senators  who  have 
signed  this  statement  reaffirm  their  right 
to  dissent  from  certain  policies  of  this 
administration,  at  the  same  time  they 
now  have  clearly  indicated  their  opposi- 
tion, once  again,  to  a  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  very  much.  I  admire  his  in- 
dependence regarding  Llie  vexatious 
problem  of  the  war. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes  in  order  that  I  may 
vleld  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President.  I  heartily 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  leadership  in  putting  before  the 
Senate  and  before  the  country — and,  in- 
deed, before  the  world — the  position  that 
has  been  enunciated  In  the  Senate  today. 

I  am  proud  to  have  taken  part  as  a 
signer  of  this  declaration,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  must  be  made  completely 
clear,  without  any  equivocation,  that  my 
colleagues  and  I — and  also  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country — do 
not  accept  or  advocate  or  in  any  way 
suggest  that  there  could  be  unilateral 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the 
only  way  to  terminate  this  conflict  is  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  or  to  con- 
tinue the  course  that  is  now  being  fol- 
lowed. Since  this  course  Is  so  terrible  and 
costly  to  us.  as  well  as  to  North  Viet- 
nam, we  should  get  to  the  bargaining 
table,  but  we  should  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  that  continued 
delay  In  the  negotiations  can  bring  only 
further  disaster  to  him,  as  well  as  cost 
to  us:  and  that  that  course  we  can  and 
must  follow  because  of  our  commitment 
In  South  Vietnam. 

I  hope  the  message  will  be  entirely 
clear  not  only  in  Hanoi,  but  also  in  the 
United  Nations,  to  our  European  friends, 
and  all  over  the  world  that  that  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States. 

The  draftsmanship  of  the  distin- 
fTul.shed  Senator  from  Idaho,  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  matter  Into  focus, 
and  the  concurrence  of  so  many  Sena- 
tors should  Indicate  this  clearly.  I  am 
proud  to  lend  what  small  support  I  can 
to  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  very  much,  and  the 
fact  that  he  joined  as  a  signer. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  on  the 
fine  statement  he  made  today.  I  have 
listened  with  pride  as  one  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  him  I  do  express  my  views 
akin  to  those  expressed  by  him  that  we 
should  all  hope  fervently  for  a  cease- 
fire, an  armistice,  and  a  negotiation  in 
Asia  to  bring  about  peace  between  the 
forces   of    the   Saigon    regime    and   the 
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Hanoi  government,  and  the  forces  of  the 
Vietcong  or  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  rendered 
a  real,  needed,  and  outstanding  service, 
and  I  compliment  him. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  this  action  may  contribute  to  the 
securement  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  this  tragic  war. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRLATIONS.  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9029)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  9029  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc;  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment;  and  that 
no  points  of  order  against  legislation  in 
an  appropriation  bill  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows ; 

On  page  2,  line  10.  to  strike  out  "*49,013.- 
OOO"  and  In.sert  ••849,451,000". 

On  page  2.  line  14.  after  the  word  "roads". 
to  strike  out  '•$3,900.000"  and  Insert  "$4,106- 
000'. 

One  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to 
strike  out  ■•$2,600,000'  and  Insert  "$3,000.- 
000  • 

On  page  6,  line  4.  after  llie  word  ••law". 
to  strike  out  ••$47,200,000"  and  insert  "H?,- 
179  OOO'^ 

On  page  6.  Une  11.  after  the  word  "con- 
tract", to  strike  out  •'$40,526,000"  and  in- 
sert "»41.530.000" 

On  page  7.  line  8.  after  the  numerals 
•203",  to  strike  out  ••$18,000,000"  and  in- 
sert ■»19.000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  21.  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary", to  strike  out  "Provided  further.  That 
funds  derived  from  appropriations  In  satis- 
faction of  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission and  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  not 
be  available  for  advances,  except  for  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  attor- 
ney fees,  e.xppiise.s  of  litigation,  and  ex- 
penses of  program  planning,  until  after  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  that  sets  forth 
the  purposes  for  which  said  funds  will  be 
used'  and  Insert  "Provided  further,  That 
nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  or  In 
any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds  de- 
rived from  appropriations  in  satisfaction  of 
awards  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  the  Court  of  Claims,  except  for  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  attor- 
ney fees,  expenses  of  litigation,  and  expenses 
of  program  planning,  until  after  legislation 
has  been  enacted  that  sets  forth  the  pur- 
poses for  which  said  funds  wUl  be  used". 

On  page  9.  line  22,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
•o  strike  out  •'seventy"  and  Insert  "flfty- 
flve":  and,  in  line  23,  after  the  word  "vehi- 
cles", to  strike  out  "(including  fifteen  for 
police-type  use  which  may  exceed  by  $300 
each  the  cteneral  purchase  price  limitation 
for  the  current  fiscal   year)". 

On  page  10.  line  13.  after  the  word  "for", 
to  strike  out  "$4,140,000"  and  Insert  "$4.- 
200  000" 

On  page  10.  line  24,  after  the  word  "ex- 


ceed", to  strike  out  "$119,500,000  "  and  In- 
sert "$122,028,000";  on  page  11.  line  2.  after 
the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  •$34,458,000  ' 
and  Insert  "$33,356,000";  In  line  4.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$15,367,000" 
and  Insert  "$15,247,000";  In  Une  5,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$1,900.000^ 
and  Insert  ••$2,650,000";  and.  In  line  7,  after 
the  word  "WUdlUe".  to  Insert  "and  (5)  not 
to  exceed  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  for  supple- 
mental allocations  to  the  above  agencies". 

On  page  11,  Une  16,  after  "(78  Stat.  900 1". 
to  strike  out  "$9,600,000"  and  Insert  "$12.- 
028,000". 

On  page  13,  Une  8.  after  the  word  •func- 
tions", to  strike  out  "$17,500,000  "  and  insert 
"$25,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  17,  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties", to  strike  out  "$85,499,000"  and  Insert 
"$86,299,000";  and.  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strike  out  "$13,960,000  "  and  In- 
sert "$15,260,000". 

On  page  16,  line  2,  after  the  word  "substi- 
tutes", to  strike  out  "$38,180,000"  and  insert 
"$36,121,000,  and  In  addition  $400,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
'Appalachian  region  mining  area  restora- 
tion.' Bureau  of  Mines";  and,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  5,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  "of  which  not  to 
exceed  $2,224,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  the  conduct  of  a  tunneling 
technology  program". 

On  page  16,  at  tne  beginning  of  line  16, 
to  strike  out  "$3,232,000'  and  insert 
••$3,367,000". 

On  page  17,  Une  23.  after  '•(74  Stat.  337)", 
strike  out  "$9,180,000"  and  Insert 
•811.180,000". 

On  page  18,  line  7,  after  the  word  "gas",  to 
strike  out  "$740,000"   and  Insert   '$814,000". 

On  page  18,  Une  18,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  '•$23,194,650 "  and  insert 
••$24,219,650". 

On  page  20,  Une  8.  after  "(79  Stat.  1125)". 
to  strike  out  "$1,678,000"  and  Insert 
••$2,428,000". 

On  page  22,  Une  5,  after  the  word  "Refuge", 
to  strike  out  "$43,010,000"  and  Insert 
"$44,810,800". 

On  page  22.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  11. 
to  strike  out  $2,568,000"  and  insert  "$5,090- 
600,  and  In  addition  $400,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  appropriation  "Appalach- 
ian region  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  proj- 
ects'. Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,". 

On  page  22,  line  23,  after  "(79  Stat.  1125)  ". 
to  strike  out  "$1,675,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,425,000". 

On  page  24.  Une  19.  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission", to  strike  out  "$40,422,000"  and 
Insert  "$40,730,400". 

On  page  25.  Une  2,  after  the  word  "Service", 
to  strike  out  "$29,581,000"  and  Insert  '$29,- 
946.800". 

On  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  12,  to 
strike  out  "$11,197,000"  and  insert  "$12,671.- 
500". 

On  page  26,  line  6.  after  "(80  Stat.  915)". 
to  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert 
"$470,000". 

On  page  27.  at  the  beginning  of  line  15. 
to  strike  out  "$11,130,000"  and  Insert 
"$12,130,000". 

On  page  28.  line  6.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "$6,776,500"  and  Insert 
"$7,064,500". 

On  page  29,  Une  21,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$250,000"  and  Insert 
"$400,000". 

On  page  30.  line  23.  after  the  word  "lands", 
to  strike  out  "$185,063,000"  and  Insert 
••$186,218,000". 

On  page  31.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"$40,180,000"  to  Insert  "$42,029,000.  and  in 
addition  $400,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  appropriation  "Timber  development 
organization  loans  and  technical  assist- 
ance', Porcst  Service." 


On  page  31,  at  Une  23.  to  strike  out 
"$18,251,000"  and  insert  ••$20,251,000'. 

On  page  36.  Une  7.  after  the  word  "Act". 
to  strike  otit  ••$82,000,000"  and  Insert 
••482.645.000'. 

On  page  36.  line  19,  after  "(42,  U.S.C. 
2004a).  to  strUce  out  "$14,733,000"  and  in- 
sert   "•$17,60€,00O". 

On  page  38.  Une  16.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  ■$10,700,000"  and  In- 
sert '$11,170,000'.  and  at  the  beginning  of 
Une  19,  to  strike  out  $3,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,000,000". 

On  page  39,  line  12.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "•$860,000"'  and  insert 
""$1,360,000"". 

On  page  40,  line  4.  after  the  word  "pub- 
licaUons",  to  strike  out  "$23,790,000"  and 
Insert  "$24,323,000." 

On  page  40.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  15. 
to  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert  "$2,316.- 
000". 

On  page  41.  line  6,  after  "6  U.S.C.  3109  ". 
to  strike  out  $1,100,000"  and  Insert  '"$1,168,- 
OOO". 

On  page  42.  line  12,  after  the  word  "proper", 
to  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert  "$3,054,- 
000". 

On  page  43,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to 
strike  out  "$190,000"  and  Insert  "$325,000"'. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee,  as  indicated  on  page  1  of  the 
report,  considered  budget  estimates  in 
the  amoimt  of  $1,458,218,000,  including 
Indefinite  appropriations  of  receipts,  for 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  for  the  related 
agencies  listed  on  page  2  of  the  report. 
Excluded  from  this  bill  are  the  South- 
eastern Power  Administration,  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration, 
and  underground  electric  power  trans- 
mission, all  of  which  wUl  be  considered 
in  the  public  works  appropriations  bill. 

The  committee  recommends  definite 
appropriations  of  $1,331,735,000.  This  Is 
$33,931,900  more  than  the  House  allow- 
ance; and  is  $58,975,950  less  than  the 
budget  estimates.  Included  in  the  amount 
over  the  House  allowance  is  $8,925,000 
in  budget  estimates  sent  directly  to  the 
Senate  and  not  considered  by  the  House 
These  requests  pertain  to  additional 
funds  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  to  a  hospital  for  the 
Division  of  Indian  Health. 

The  committee's  recommendations  in- 
crease the  allowances  in  the  House  bill 
in  the  following  respects: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
$1,046,000. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  $1,984,000. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  $2.- 
588.000. 

Office  of  Territories.  $7,500,000. 

Geological  Survey,  $800,000. 

Office  of  Coal  Research,  $2,000,000. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  $1.- 
775,000. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, $5,073,400. 

National  Park  Service,  $1,598,700. 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
$1,000,000. 

Forest  Service,  $5,004,000. 

Division  of  Indian  Health.  $3,518,000. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties. $1,000,000. 

The  committee  recommends  a  de- 
crease in   the  amount  allo'wed  by  the 
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House  of  Representatives  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  which  results  from  disap- 
proval of  tiie  estimate  foi  lunneliny 
technoloey.  a  nev.  project  The  com- 
mittee's actions  except  for  this  Item, 
actually  increase  'he  House  allowance 
The  committee  believes  that  even 
though  it  does  :iot  recommend  all  that 
the  departniental  agencies  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  desire,  the  bill  is 
sound  and  well  balanced  Every  effort 
was  made  to  provide  as  much  as  possible 
within  the  b<3unds  of  reason  and  with 
due  cognizance  of  the  general  budgetan,- 
situation.  Hundreds  of  amendments  to 
the  House  bill  'Aeie  considered,  and  I 
believe  that  U^^e  bill  as  reported  continues 
necessary  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  in  a  reasonable 
manner  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  approved 
as  it  was  reported  by  the  committee 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  take  thl'; 
opportunity,  first,  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  for  the 
many,  many  devoted  hours  he  has  spent 
bringing  this  particular  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  As  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona Indicat-ed  in  his  statement,  this  bl!! 
do€.s  contain  the  requests  that  have  been 
screened  from  many  hundreds  of  persons 
who  have  come  before  the  committee  for 
additions  to  the  overall  bill.  I  do  not  have 
the  dollar  amount,  but  the  amount  was 
substantial,  and  was  In  addition  to  ap- 
peals made  by  the  various  asjencles  In- 
volved. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona,  of  course, 
has  handled  this  matter  for  many  yf^rs 
He  is  our  leader  in  this  great  field  of 
building  America  stronger  In  the  field  of 
resource  management  I  know  that  over 
the  years  he  has  watched  with  tjreat 
pride  the  headway  that  has  t>een  made  In 
all  of  these  various  departments 

Mr  President,  the  committee  had  some 
difficulty.  I  am  frank  to  say  on  the  items 
in  connection  wi'h  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  There  wa.^  a  restric- 
tion placed  upon  u.s  rather  urgently,  by 
the  limitation  of  amounts  that  came  In 
from  the  fund  It.self  This  wa.s  $110  mil- 
lion and  we  held  reasonably  close  to  that 
figure 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  a  direct  ap- 
propriation from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  $32  million;  the  House 
allowed  S9  5  million  of  that;  whereas  the 
committee  allowed  $12  million  or  an  In- 
crea.se  of  S2  5  million. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  there  were  adjustments 
made  In  the  various  park  and  recreation 
areas  and  seashores  that  were  presented 
to  the  committee  In  some  instances  we 
had  to  take  some  from  the  budget  esti- 
mates. We  cut  them  down  to  accommo- 
date the  requests  made  in  other  areas. 

On  balance,  particularly  in  this 
troubled  area  of  national  parks,  sea- 
shores, and  lake  shores,  in  holdings  In 
the  various  park  areas,  we  came  out  with 
an  overall  ^rood  bill 

I  might  comment  specifically  in  that 
connection  because  attention  should  be 
focused  on  that  matter  First.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Indiana  Dunes,  National 
Lake  shore  there  was  an  e.stlmate  of  $6  5 
million  for  land  acquisition,  which  was 
completely  di.sallowed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  feel  that  was  unfor- 
tunate because  it  occurred  to  me  that  It 
had  the  effect  of  absolutely  eliminating 


the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake  shore 
The  bill  had  a  long  and  stormy  course 
of  action  before  it  finally  passed  Con^resj 
and  was  signed  into  law  last  year.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  move  on  m  this  area  and 
acquire  some  of  this  land  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  With  that  thought  in  mind,  we 
allowed  $2  million. 

There  are  other  items  that  could  be 
commented  on  but  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  pointing  them  out 
item  by  item 

Mr  President,  the  end  result  was  a 
good  bill  and  I  wi.sh  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  for  the 
many,  many  hours  of  faithful,  patient 
and  hard  work  that  he  devotes  In  listen- 
ing to  not  only  appeals  from  the  agencies 
involved,  but  also  from  the  various  con- 
gressional representatives  and  outside 
witnesses  who  are  heard  year  after  year 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  BIBLE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND    I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  ;  Mr.  Bible)  and.  of  course,  to 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  .Arizona  fMr  Hayden!  for  allow- 
ing the  budgeted  item  of  $1,048,000  for 
land  acquisitions  in  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  which  was  cut  out  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  It  Is  extremely 
important,  in  my  judgment,  at  this  time, 
that  the  Federal  Government  move  to 
fulfill  its  obligations 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  State  of 
Florida  has  contributed  850.000  acres  of 
land  and  water.  It  has  contributed  $2 
million  of  State  f\ind.s  The  Women's 
Federation  of  Florida  has  contributed 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sites,  the  Royal 
Palm  Hammock  and  surrounding  areas, 
which  it  had  maintained  for  years  as  a 
beautiful  area  to  be  presened  for  a  na- 
tional park  The  Collier  Interests  con- 
tributed some  20.000  or  30.000  acres. 

All  tliese  contributions  should  be  con- 
sidered and  measured  against  the 
skimpy  Fed.^!  al  contributions  which  have 
hardly  made  a  beginning  on  the  Federal 
commitment,  should  be  measured  against 
the  troubles  we  have  had  in  connection 
with  water  supply.  In  which  State  and 
Federal  Government  both  have  been  put 
to  unexpected  and  additional  expense, 
and  will  go  to  more — and  I  want  to  rec- 
ognize an  added  fact  for  the  record — 
that  many  of  our  people  In  Florida,  in- 
cluding public  officials,  feel  that  we  In  the 
Federal  Government  have  not  done  our 
share  in  this  matter 

I  think  that  this  Is  a  peculiarly  appro- 
priate time  to  move  ahead  I  want  to 
thank  my  dl.stlngul.shed  friend  ven- 
warmly  I  might  say  that  as  a  result  of 
this  long  delay,  the  ultimate  cost  of  ac- 
quiring the.se  inholdings  has  gone  up 
immeasurably  through  the  years.  I  ne- 
gotiated an  Interest  on  the  part  of  a  pri- 
vate donor  in  the  acquisition  of  a  key 
tract  on  the  west  coast  which  contained 
.six  or  eight  Indian  mounds,  only  to  find 
that  the  price  formerly  discussed  with  the 
owners  had  gone  up  so  much  that  the 
problem  could  not  be  solved  in  the 
method  we  had  hoped,  by  private  pur- 
chase and  donation 

For  my  State  and  for  the  m«ny  thou- 


sands of  people  in  my  State  who  are  con- 
cerned at>out  the  park,  and  the  thousands 
of  people  outside  the  State  who  are  also 
concerned.  I  particularly  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  this  recommendation 
This  is  a  critical  problem  and  here  Is  a 
move  In  the  direction  of  recognizing  the 
Federal  obligations  assumed  so  long  ago 
I  did  not  want  to  leave  the  record  silent 
on  this  matter  because  we  greatly  and 
deeply  appreciate  the  attitude  of  our  dis- 
tinguished friends  on  that  subcommittee, 
of  which  I  do  not  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member. 

Mr  BIBLE  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  assure  him  that  we  will  do  our 
best  in  conference.  There  are  problems 
Involved.  This  should  be  acquired  not 
only  here  but  also  for  the  entire  Park 
Service,  and  we  are  going  to  work  to- 
ward that  end 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  I  join  In 
behalf  of  the  minority  in  congratulating 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  majority 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
fact  that  we  have  again  worked  together 
hannoniously  and  without  controversy, 
and  have  reported  what  I  think  is  a  logi- 
cal and  thoroughly  defensible  bill  under 
the  budgetary  procedures  dealing  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  emphasize  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  both  to  the  majority  and  minority 
staff  members  of  the  committee,  who 
have  labored  long  and  hard  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  might  say  that  they  worked  to- 
gether as  a  team.  We  could  scarcely  tell 
one  from  the  other.  When  something 
needed  to  be  done.  It  was  done  by  what- 
ever staff  member  we  were  able  to  con- 
tact at  the  time. 

The  bill  represents  a  long  period  of 
hard  work  We  had  2.695  pages  of  hear- 
ings on  the  Senate  side  alone.  The  ap- 
peals which  came  over,  after  the  House 
had  acted,  represented  911  pages,  wiiich 
Is  the  longest,  largest,  and  most  exten- 
sive presentation  of  appeals  that  I  have 
ever  seen  since  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Obviously,  if  we  were  to  do  our  duty, 
we  could  not  yield  to  all  of  the  vei7 
persuasive  requests  which  were  made, 
not  only  by  the  departments,  but  also  by 
other  Senators  and  the  general  public 
In  addition,  the  budget  estimate  had  the 
benefit  of  more  than  40  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  alone.  Some  of 
those  changes  amounted  to  $83,343,150. 
Including  $14,425,000  in  amendments  to 
the  budget  not  considered  by  the  House 
The  subcommittee  recommended  res- 
torations totaling  $17,166,700. 

Our  senatorial  colleagues.  Indicating 
the  diligence  with  wiiich  they  pursue 
their  work,  propo.sed  208  changes  to  the 
bill,  all  in  the  direction  of  movine  the 
appropriations  upward.  They  Included  a 
dozen  language  changes  either  for  the 
report  or  for  language  in  the  bill  The 
total  monetary  changes  proposed  by  Sen- 
ators totaled  $68,258,500.  of  which  the 
subcommittee  recommended  the  ap- 
proval of  $18,246,000 

In  addition  to  all  the  foregoing,  there 
'.vere  innumerable  requests  from  individ- 
uals and  organizations  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment  These  totaled  $32  million,  none 
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of  which  we  were  able  to  approve  directly, 
although  some  of  them  were  the  same 
as  those  proposed  by  Federal  agencies 
and  Senators. 

Of  the  additional  approximately  $100 
millicn  which  was  requested  from  non- 
Federal  agencies,  we  were  able  to  comply 
with  requests  in  an  amount  totaling  a 
little  over  $18  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  the 
country  are  gaining  steadily  in  the  real- 
ization that  the  importance  of  developing 
our  natural  resources  and  developing  the 
great  interior  of  the  country  is  something 
of  gref-t  significance  not  only  to  present 
geiierat;c.ns  but  also  to  the  future. 

While  in  a  period  of  war,  a  period  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  generally  excessive 
spenomg — and  it  is  impossible  to  move 
forward  with  projects  as  rapidly  as  I 
would  like — I  think  the  bill  marks  sub- 
stantial progress.  I  can  certainly,  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  complete  convic- 
tion, recommend  Its  approval  to  the  Sen- 
ate a.f  a  whole. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
In  fairly  faithful  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  which  lasted,  as  I  recall, 
for  23  days  of  the  actual  hearings.  I  was 
not  there  everj-  day.  However,  the  man 
who  was  there  every  day.  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge — and  I  made  inquiry  on 
this  subject — was  none  other  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden  1.  Not  only  was  he  faithful  be- 
yond all  comprehension  in  attendance  at 
the  hearings,  but  he  also  presided  with 
diligence,  with  understanding,  and  with 
his  usual  great  ability. 

I  congratulate  him  once  more  upon  the 
bill  wiiich  he  has  brought  forth.  Like- 
wise I  pay  tribute  to  the  great  contribu- 
tion made  to  the  bill  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt]  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  . 
As  a  memer  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
my  opinion,  the  pending  bill  is  a  very 
good  bill.  It  does  not  contain  everything 
all  of  us  would  have  desired,  but  in  light 
of  the  circumstances,  in  light  of  other 
needs,  in  light  of  the  testimony  which 
was  presented  to  the  committee,  and  in 
exercising  our  best  judgment  as  to  what 
should  be  done  following  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  detailed  testimony,  I  consider 
this  to  be  a  very,  very  pood  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  further  amend- 
ments to  be  offered. 

I  have  one  amendment  that  I  would 
like  to  suggest.  I  have  talked  this  matter 
over  with  both  Chairman  Hayden  and 
Senator  Mundt.  I  think  It  was  through 
my  own  inadvertence  that  we  failed  to 
Include  It  in  the  subcommittee.  It  adds 
$107,500  for  land  acquisition  for  the 
Wolf  Trap  Farm. 

I  send  the  amendments  to  the  desk, 
which  would  add  an  amount  for  that 
land  acquisition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  24.  strike  •$122,028. OOO" 
and  insert  ■'$122,135,500". 

On  page  11.  line  3.  .strike  "$33,356,000"  and 
iase.'t  ■■$33,463,500". 

On  page  11.  line  17.  strike  "$12,028,000" 
and  Insert  "$12,135,500". 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ex- 
plain the  amendment  briefly.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  add  $107,500  for  land  acquisi- 
tion lor  the  Wolf  Tiap  Farm,  which  was 
donated  by  Mrs.  Shouse.  There  are  three 
or  four  inholdings  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  area.  It  sems  to  me  it  would  be 
prudent  to  acquire  this  land  before  the 
developers  and  subdivideis  move  in.  Mrs. 
Shouse  has  set  up  a  fund  of  $1.7  million 
in  escrow  for  the  development  of  this 
area.  With  that  type  of  benefactor  and 
with  that  donation,  we  would  be  short- 
sighted indeed  not  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  move  its  adoption. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  had  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  minority.  It 
was  discussed  at  one  time  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  why  we  did  not 
provide  for  it  at  that  time.  It  became 
waylaid  because  there  were  bigger  items 
to  handle.  But  the  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  are  completely  ac- 
curate. This  area  is  located  in  a  place 
where  there  is  a  population  growth,  and 
there  is  a  steady  and  constant  growth. 
We  are  living  in  a  period  of  inflation, 
which  is  not  going  to  diminish  until  ■we 
practice  economy   in  the  Government. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  need  to  ac- 
quire this  property  to  buttress  the  park. 
I  think  we  can  defend  this  amendment 
in  terms  of  economy  and  the  public  in- 
terest. I  enthusiastically  support  It. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
amendments  to  be  offered,  I  suggest  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, en  bloc,  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  ■was  read  the  third  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  had  a 
possible  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
want  to  preclude  any  Senator  from  offer- 
ing an  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  did  want 
to  talk  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  about 
It. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  veas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Ml-.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  offer  an 
amendment  notwithstanding  that  the 
third  reading  has  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and  I  believe  the  amendment 
will  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 
It  would  add  SIO.OOO  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission  appropriation. 
No  strong  case  was  made  to  add  the 
SIO.OOO,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take 
it  to  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  the  amendment  adding  $10,000  to 
the  item  of  $25,000  may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  not  been  sent  to  the  desk 
yet.  I  do  so  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is 
proposed,  on  page  43,  line  14.  to  strike 
out  "$25,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$35,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
increased  the  funding  of  the  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  program  by  $1  mil- 
lion, thereby  raising  the  funding  ap- 
proved by  the  House  from  $3  to  $4  mil- 
lion. The  President's  budget  has  re- 
quested $5  million  and  I  regret  that 
the  full  funding  for  this  worthy  pro- 
gram could  not  be  obtained.  However,  the 
increase  approved  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
will  be  helpful  and  this  addition  is  de- 
sirable. I  support  it  fully. 

Today  we  know  there  are  serious  de- 
fects in  our  teaching  of  humanities  which 
arise,  principally,  because  of  overworked 
teachers,  inadequate  staffing  of  existing 
facilities,  outdated  textbooks,  and  often 
a  lack  of  coordination. 

Through  the  teaching  of  the  humani- 
ties man  is  able  to  learn  more  about  him- 
self and  his  heritage  today  and  his  hope 
for  tomorrow. 

The  Hiunanltles  Endowment  during  Its 
first  full  year  has  done  a  highly  credit- 
able job,  thereby  aflBrming  the  hopes  of 
all  of  us  that,  with  proper  governmental 
assistance,  the  teaching  of  the  humani- 
ties in  our  Nation  could  be  revitalized  and 
strengthened  at  a  time  in  our  history 
when  such  teaching  is  needed.  The  $1 
million  added  to  the  Humanities 
budget  is  a  tiny  sum,  indeed,  compared 
to  our  enormous  outlays  in  other  areas. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  this  vital 
addition. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to 
page  19  of  the  committee  report.  I  am 
very  happy  to  note  that  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $233,000  for  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  a  trout  hatchery 
at  the  Wolf  Creek  Dam  site  in  south- 
central    Kentucky    have    been    recom- 
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mended  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee has  accepted  the  amount  contained 
In  the  House  bill. 

These  funds  represent  another  step  In 
the  efforts  of  the  Kentucky  congressional 
delegation  to  fulfill  the  hopes  of  some 
360.000  Kentuc<y  fishermen.  In  addition 
to  bringing  many  economic  benefits  to 
our  State. 

In  March  1966,  I  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  requested  planning  funds 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  estabhsh- 
Ing  a  suitable  site  for  a  trout  hatchery 
In  Kentucky.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Congress  added  $20,000  to  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  for  the  making  of 
this  feasibility  study.  Operating  on  the 
planning  funds  made  available  last  year. 
the  Bureau  completed  its  study  and  rec- 
ommended the  suitability  of  a  trout 
hatchery  at  the  Wolf  Creek  Dam  site 
Now.  construction  of  the  hatcherj-  can 
begin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  Interior's  appropriation 
this  year  In  support  of  construction  funds 
and  the  recent  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  on  this  subject  be  Included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
note  from  the  committee  report  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $11,180,000  for  the  budget 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  which 
amount  repre.sent^  an  additional  $2 
million  over  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  House  and  represents  a  substantial 
Increase  over  the  1967  appropriation  of 
$8,220,000. 

I  h>pe  that  in  conference  the  House 
conferees  will  accept  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's recommendation. 

I  have  urged  for  a  long  period  of  time 
that  the  facilities  and  research  programs 
of  th?  Bureau  of  Mines  be  exoanded  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  sulfur  emis- 
sions from  coal 

I  note  with  interest  for  example,  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr  George  Fumlch.  Jr  , 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Re.search, 
which  appears  at  page  1020  of  the  hear- 
ings, that  one  of  the  research  contracts 
entered  Into  by  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search for  fiscal  1968  authorizes  this  type 
of  program 

This  project  would  be  directed  toward  r«- 
duclng  both  air  and  water  pollution  from 
hl?h  sn:fM.-  cijals  Success  wlii  permit  the 
electric  utllUlea  to  continue  burning  lower 
co«t  coals.  thU5  keeping  electric  power  cos'* 
to  the  con.«umer  at  a  tnlr.lmum  It  will  help 
to  Insure  'hat  a  choice  of  competitive  fuels 
wUl   be  available  for  decades  to  come 

In  attending  yesterday  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  we  heard  testimony  from 
representatives  >->f  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
describing  \arlous  research  projects  un- 
dertaken by  the  Bureau  to  develop  a 
technology,  which  does  not  exist  today, 
for  the  reduction  of  sulfur  emissions  pro- 


duced by  the  burning  of  coal.  Earlier,  the 
subcommittee  heard  representatives  of 
the  coal  industry  who  testified  to  the 
great  need  for  an  intensified  re.search 
pr.)gram  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
air  pollution  and  the  willingness  of  the 
coal  Industry  to  cooperate  and  as.si.st  in 
these  research  efforts  to  develop  a  tech- 
nology to  combat  this  form  of  pollution. 

Mr.   President,   In  concluding   my    re- 
marks I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man  of   the   committee   (Mr    HaydenI, 
the     distinguished     ranking      minority 
member   IMr    Young  1.  and   the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  IMr.  MundtI.  for  the  con- 
sideration and  thoughtful  attention  they 
have  given  to  these  Kentucky  projects. 
BsHiBrr  1 
Statement  of  Senator  Coopta    Tkovt 
Hatch EEY   Kejitucky 

I  appreciate  thla  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Budget  I  am 
here  today  to  request  funds  for  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  a  trout 
h.itcher>-  on  the  Cumberland  River  at  the 
Wolf  C'reelc  Dam  site  in  south  central  Ken- 
tucky 

I  think  It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee s  consideration  of  this  request  If  I  re- 
viewed briefly  the  history  of  this  project  and 
r„s  current  status  In  light  of  the  actions 
taken  by  this  Committee  and  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ments Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life 

Since  1948  Kentucky  has  been  stocking 
trout  In  Its  streams  from  hatcheries  In  other 
States,  primarily  from  a  hatchery  In  Virginia 
and  one  In  Tennessee.  The  first  stockings 
v/ere  experimental  In  nature  But  In  1952.  a 
trout  fishery  wiis  established  below  Wolf 
Creek  Dam  on  the  Cumberland  River  at  a 
j>omt  near  where  It  Is  proposed  that  a 
natchery  now  be  constructed.  It  has  been 
very  successful  For  the  past  six  or  seven 
years  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Pish  and 
Wildlife,  the  membership  of  the  League  of 
Kentucky  Sportsmen  and  the  Kentucky  con- 
gressional delegation  have  requested  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with 
planning  for  this  hatchery 

In  later  years  I  have  requested  fvuids  from 
this  Committee  In  1965,  while  the  Commit- 
tee did  not  provide  funds  for  site  planrUng 
at  that  time,  the  Chairman,  Senator  Hayden. 
In  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  told  me  that  he 
would  give  consideration  to  this  request  the 
following  year  and  that  he  felt  the  Commit- 
tee would  do  so 

BU«EAD  or  SPORT  KISHERIES  AND  WU-DLIFE 
INVESTIGATION  AND  RIPORr 

In  March  of  last  year  I  again  appeared 
before  this  Committee  and  requested  plan- 
ning funds  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
es-abUshlng  a  trout  hatchery  at  the  Wolf 
t  reek  Dam  site  Upon  the  recommendation  oX 
this  Commlttfe  Congress  added  820.000  to 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife's 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1967  for  the  deter- 
mination of  a  suitable  site  for  a  trout 
hatchery  in  Kentucky 

The  Bureau  completed  Its  Investigation 
and  tiled  Its  completion  report  In  December 
of  last  year  The  Bureaus  study,  I  might  add, 
was  aided  by  the  data  collected  over  the  past 
two  years  by  the  Bureau  In  cooperation  with 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Resources 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  In  Its  report  the 
Bureau  made  the  following  recommendation 

■Present  facilities  at  the  Dale  Hollow  Na- 
'iorial  Fish  Hatchery  are  not  adequate  for 
pnducing  trout  required  for  the  Kentucky- 


Tennessee  area  In  crder  to  permit  produc- 
tion of  the  trout  needed  for  the  area,  early 
action  should  be  taken  to  construct  the 
needed  facilities  at  either  the  Wolf  Creek 
Dam  site  or  at  the  Dale  Hollow  Dam  site  ' 

The  Bureau,  In  consult.iticn  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the.n  reached  a  decision  In  Jan- 
uary  that  the  new  hatchery  should  be  con- 
structed  at  the  Wolf  Creek  Dam  site 

CONSTRUCTION    COST 

On  January  10,  I  wrote  the  Bureau's  Direc- 
tor, Mr  John  Oottschalk.  and  requested  that 
he  furnish  me  with  the  constjuctlon  schedule 
and  cost  estimates  fi.r  the  hatchery  as  soon 
as  these  estimates  were  completed.  In  his 
reply  Mr  Oottschalk  places  the  total  con- 
struction cost  ('.'  the  hatchery  at  «1, 452, 500. 
The  amount  required  fcr  Phase  I  of  the  ct.n- 
stnictlon  Is  estirnat.e<;i  to  be  $233,000  and  It 
l.s  this  amount  that  I  am  requesting  the  Com- 
mittee t<5  add  to  the  Interior  Department's 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1968 

I  would  like  to  note  at  this  ix)lnt  that  the 
Report  was  not  received  until  late  In  Decem- 
ber and  the  cost  estimates  were  not  available 
:;ntll  February  of  this  year — too  late  for  con- 
sideration in  the  Interior  Department's  Budg- 
et f'  r  fiscal  1968  as  submitted  to  Congress 
by  t.'ie  President 

LOCAL    I.VTEREST 

In    concluding    I    cannot    emphasize    too 
strongly  the  keen  interest  that  Is  felt  In  Ken- 
tucky over  the  prospect  of  this  trout  hatch- 
ery    Yesterday    I    received    a    telegram    from 
Mr   Minor  Clark.  Commissioner  of  Kentucky's 
Department  of  Pish  and  Wildlife  Resources 
which  expresses  the  sentiment  In  my  State 
for  the  commencement  of  this  project    The 
telegram  reads  as  fC'llows: 
Senator  John  Sherm.\n  Cooper, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington    D  C  : 

At  least  360,000  Kentucky  fishermen  are 
stIU  requesting  funds  for  trout  hatchery 
established  to  provide  fishing  in  628  miles 
of  water.  Besides  creating  such  activities. 
great  economic  benefits  result  other  than 
fishing,  such  lis  gains  for  many  businesses 
including  motels,  gas  siation.s,  etc.  Kentucky 
lias  patiently  waited  such  appropriations  and 
all  people  here  are  lot^klng  forward  Tor  appro- 
priations to  start  phase  I  as  outlined  by  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  after  July  1. 

Mi.NoR  Clark, 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Resources. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SENATOR  MORTON  WITH 
REQUEST 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Senator 
Morton,  who  has  been  an  ;irdent  propment 
of  the  trout  hatchery  over  the  past  years, 
is  f^imlllar  wl'h  my  statement  and  wishes  to 
be  .associated  with  it  We  both  appreciate  the 
help  this  Committee  has  given  In  the  past 
and  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  Commit- 
tee provide  the  sufficient  funds  for  com- 
mencement of  Phase  I  of  the  construction  of 
the  trout  hatchery  as  outlined  In  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries 

CORRESPONDENCE   WTIH    BUREAU   OF  SPORT   FISH- 
ERIES   AND    WILDLIFE 

I  would  also  appreciate  It,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  recent  correspondeme  I  have  had  on 
this  subject  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries could  be  Included  In  the  Record  nt  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
AND  Wildlife. 

Washington    DC. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
US    Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Cooper  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  Januarv  10  regarding  a  hatch- 
ery below  Wolf  Creek  Dam  in  south-central 
Kentucky.  As  requested,  we  have  Included  a 
statement  specifying  the  need  for  the  hatch- 
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«ry.  along  with  itemized  development  re- 
quirements and  coot  est.niates. 

For  t.he  past  se\eral  years,  fishery  biol- 
ogists from  the  St.ue  of  Kentucky  and  our 
Bureau  have  been  a.'^semblln^  data  on  the 
numbers  and  sizes  oi  trout  needed  for  stock- 
ing Kentucky  v.a  eis  These  investigations 
show  that  there  .t.-e  515  miles  of  streams 
wl^.ich  need  to  be  stocked  with  legal-sized 
trout  An  addition  il  113  miles  of  tailwaters 
are  also  suitable  a?  ycir-round  trout  habitat. 

Most  of  the  l.irgc  reservoirs  In  Kentucky 
have  excellent  trout  fishing  potential,  and 
should  be  stocked  periodically  with  trout. 
The  use  of  reservoirs  and  tailwaters  below 
dams  to  provide  trout  fishing  Is  gaining  In 
importance  each  yeir  and  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  the  niU'.onul  sport  fishery. 

Based  on  management  procedures  used 
throughout  the  Soiitheast.  the  current  re- 
quirements for  trout  In  Kentucky  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  150.000  pounds  annually. 
A  site  for  construction  of  a  trout  hatchery 
of  this  capacity  is  located  below  Wolf  Creek 
Dam  An  adequate  water  supply  is  available 
from  pipes  already  installed  within  the  Dam. 

Outlined  below  is  a  program  for  develop- 
ment of  the  hatchery,  broken  down  Into 
phases  with  the  latest  engineering  cost  esti- 
mates 

Phase  I : 

.\cqulsltlou  of  water  and  land 
rights,  engineering  and  de- 
velopment   ---       $15,000 

Site  preparation  and  rough 
grading   83,250 

Station  roads,  parking  areas. 
curbing,  and  g'utters 50.000 

Storm  sewers 19.750 

Water  supply  lines  to  aerator. .  -         65.  000 


?^ubtotal 


Phase  II: 
Hatchery  building 

Equipment  storage  building — 
.Aerator  building 

Domestic  water  supply  system. 

Domestic  sewage  system 

Underground  telephone   ._ 

Underground  electric  system.- 


Subtotal 


Phase  ni; 

3  residences 

01!  paint,  and  chemical  storage 

building    

Vehicle  storage  building 

Gasoline  and  fuel  oil  storage — 

Raceways    

Water  supply  lines 

Underground  electric  system — 

Outfall  drain  lines 

Pish  cultural  equipment 


Subtotal 


Phase  IV: 
Raceways    

Water  supply  line-; 

Underground  electric  system — 
Floodlights,  aeration,  and  elec- 
trical systems  

landscaping     

Paving   station    roads,   parking, 

and  service  areas 

Fencing   

Fish  cultural  equipment 


233.000 


218.  750 
50.  000 
84,  250 
37,  500 
37.500 
4.750 
20,000 


452.  750 


60. 000 

7.875 
42. 250 
10.  125 
153.  000 
32,  500 
25,  000 
34.  260 
30,  000 

395,  000 


153. 000 
32,  500 
30. 000 

31. 750 
50,  000 

32,  125 
12,  375 
30.000 


January  10,  1967. 
Mr.  John  S.  Gottschalk, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. Fish  orul  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gottschaljc:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  E>ecember  23  enclosing  the  report  of 
the  Fish  and  WUdlUe  Service  approving  the 
Wolf  Creek  dam  alte  for  a  trout  hatchery.  I 
am  naturally  very  happy  to  have  this  report 
and  I  know  that  sportsmen  all  over  Kentucky 
are  pleased  with  the  final  determination 
made   by   the   Pish   and   Wildlife   Service. 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  the  usual  practice 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life to  prepare  cost  figures  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trout  hatchery  broken  down  Into 
phases  and  their  Jtistiflcation.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
and  review  these  estimates  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate It  if  you  would  send  me  a  copy  as 
soon  as  your  estimates  on  construction  cost 
have  been  completed. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 


Subtotal 


371,750 


Total    ---    1,452.500 

We  are   pleased   to  supply  the  above  In- 
formation, and   appreci.tte  your  Interest   In 
the  Bureau's  progrims  to  help  manage  the 
sport  fishery  resources  of  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Gottschalk. 

Director. 


Depaktment  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reau   OF    Sport    Fisheries    and 
Wildlife, 
Washington.  DC.  December  23.  1966. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  Enclosed  for  your 
Information  is  a  copy  of  the  Completion  Re- 
port. Hatchery  Site  Investigations.  Wolf 
Creek  Dam.  Russell  County.  Kentucky. 

As  you  know,  this  Investigation  has  been 
carried  on  for  the  past  two  years  by  this 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Pish  and  Wildlife  Resources, 
and  other  Interested  persons. 

We  trust  you  will  find  the  report  Interest- 
ing and  useful. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Gottschalk. 

Director. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  funds  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, I  was  able  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  which 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee  ac- 
cepted, adding  $450,000  for  increased  re- 
search by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  remov- 
ing sulfur  from  coal.  It  is  vital  for  the 
health  of  our  Nation  that  a  greatly  ac- 
celerated attack  be  mounted  on  problems 
of  air  pollution.  The  answer  to  air  polu- 
tion  abatement,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in 
research  rather  than  in  overly  restrictive 
Federal  regulation.  The  search  to  remove 
sulfur  from  coal  and  oil  before  combus- 
tion must  be  pushed. 

The  $450,000  Is  solely  aimed  at  new 
process  developments  on  a  laboratory 
scale.  Two  Bureau  of  Mines  develop- 
ments have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  they  are  ready  for  pilot  plants, 
.so  the  $450,000  is  badly  needed  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  developing  this 
basic  research  as  promptly  as  possible. 

I  was  also  glad  to  join  with  Senator 
McGeb.  another  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  add  $1.2  million  for  the 
OCace  of  Coal  Research  on  Project 
COED,  by  the  PMC  Corp. 

As  to  the  U  S.  Park  Service  appropria- 
tion, I  supported  a  restoration  of  $618,000 
to  permit  construction  of  the  Harpers 
Ferry  Interpretive  Facilities  Center, 
which  had  previously  been  disallowed  by 
the  House.  The  new  Center  will  be  used 


by  the  Park  Service  for  Nation-wide 
museum  planning,  audiovisual  prepara- 
tion of  exhibits  for  use  throughout  the 
entire  National  Parks  System,  and 
graphics  work  on  information  material. 
It  will  provide  a  training  center  for  per- 
sonnel for  National,  State,  and  local 
parks  and  for  some  foreign  countries. 
A  master  plan  for  the  Center  and  campus 
area  has  been  completed  and  a  final 
building  design  is  expected  by  Ju'ie  5. 

These  funds  will  allow  construction  to 
start  this  fall,  with  a  completion  date  in 
fall  1968.  If  the  fiscal  year  1968  funds 
had  not  been  programed,  operational 
savings  of  approximately  10  positions 
and  $75,000  per  year  wouM  be  lost.  Pres- 
ently, the  Interpretive  Division  of  the 
National  Park  Service  is  scattered  in  four 
different  locations  throughout  the 
country. 

Other  amendments  offered  by  me  and 
accepted  by  the  committee  were  as  fol- 
lows: $56,000  for  staffing  and  equipping 
a  diagnostic  service  unit  at  the  Leetown 
Fish  Hatchery;  $150,000  for  advancing 
forest  utilization  research  at  Princeton, 
and  $80,000  for  designs  and  specifications 
on  Eagle  Lake  Dam  to  be  located  near 
Cianberry  Glades. 

the  view  from  mount  vernon 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  one  of  America's  most 
hallowed  shrines  has  been  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

This  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriations bill  will  provide  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  Interior  Department  to  purchase 
property  rights  on  the  Maryland  shore 
of  the  Potomac,  in  order  to  save  the 
breathtaking  panorama  wjiich  unfolds 
from  Moimt  Vernon  and  rolls  across  the 
Potomac  and  along  the  Piscataway  Bay 
area  of  Maryland  shore. 

Congress  long  ago  recognized  the  need 
to  save  the  Mount  Vemo  i  view.  In  1961, 
when  construction  of  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  was  proposed  for  the  Piscataway 
Bay  area  directly  across  from  Mount 
Vernon.  Congress  authorized  a  1,1 52 -acre 
park  in  place  of  the  sewage  plant. 

That  act  authorized  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  one-half  the  acre- 
age of  the  park,  on  the  imderstanding 
that  the  other  half  would  be  donated  by 
private  interests. 

The  public  response  to  the  threat  of 
destruction  of  the  Mount  Vernon  view 
was  swift  and  uncommonly  generous. 
Private  owners  and  foundations  commit- 
ted themselves  to  contribute  more  than 
450  acres  as  soon  as  the  Government 
completed  its  authorized  536-acre  acqui- 
sition of  approximately  600  acres.  In  ad- 
dition, private  owners  of  property  in  the 
Piscataway  area  have  pledged  168  scenic 
easements  covering  nearly  1,200  acres 
surrounding  the  proposed  park. 

The  only  condition  that  these  private 
persons  and  foundations  have  attached 
to  their  notable  civic  spirit  and  generosi- 
ty is  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  fulfill  its  part  of  the  bargain. 

Congress  simply  must  act  now  if  the 
Mount  Vernon  view  is  to  be  saved. 

Tlie  Piscataway  Park  project  faces  two 
direct  and  immediate  threats  in  the  very 
near  future.  First,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment  docs  not  «ct  to  complete  its 
acquisition  of  the  park  belore  the  private 
offers  of  scenic  easements  expire  this 
fall,  the  principal  private  contnbutions 
of  property  for  the  parte  and  most  of 
the  scenic  easements  will  revert  to  the 
present  lai.dnolders  The  second  danger, 
equally  real.  Is  that  the  rising  value  of 
real  estate  in  the  Pl5cat<i'.vay  area  in 
response  to  Washington's  explosive 
iCrowth  will  almost  certainly  compel  tlie 
same  kind  of  hi(?h  density  development 
in  that  area  vkhlch  has  already  been  at- 
tempted on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac 
Palisadis  and  all  along  the  Potomac 
shores  from  Georgetown  through  Alex- 
andria 

The  makfnificent  vista  from  Mount 
Vernon  will  be  stamped  out  by  hiirb  den- 
sity housing  and  commercial  building 
unless  the  Federal  Government  act,s  now 
to  complete  the  Plscataway  Park  project 
Coneress  authorized  in  1961  Are  the 
millions  wiin  visit  Mount  Venion  to  be 
deprived  forever  of  the  inspiring  Poto- 
mac panorama  at  Mount  Vernon'' 

The  r.vervipA'  from  Geor'-je  Washing- 
ton's Mount  Vermn  Estate  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  that  historic  shnno  In  the 
past  6  years,  mire  than  7  4  millio':  Amer- 
icans and  for^im  visitors  have  visited 
Mount  Vernon  to  pay  respect  to  our  first 
Presidents  home  and  surroundings. 

Plscataway  Park  is  one  of  the  few  na- 
tional parks  uhere  the  Government  will 
get.  m  'ffect.  a  dollar  back  for  a  dollar 
spent  because  of  the  lar^e  donations  of 
land  and  scenic  easements  Its  success 
could  determine  in  large  measure  the 
future  of  cooperative  park  a;id  open 
space  programs,  which,  on  the  face  of 
rapidly  escalating  land  prices,  could  be 
the  most  economical  method  of  preserv- 
ing open  spaces  through  donated  land 
and  scenic  easements  and  a  .minimal 
Federal  investment 

The  Senate  .Appropriations  Commute'' 
IS  to  be  highlv  commended  for  providing 
a  substantial  part  of  the  Federal  funds 
essential  to  save  the  Mount  Vernon  view 
I  urge  the  committee  to  hold  fast  behind 
this  provision  In  the  conference  on  the 
bill,  so  that  future  generations  may  share 
this  priceless  part  of  our  herltag<e 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  View  From  Mount  Ver- 
non." which  appeared  in  yesterday  s  New- 
York  Times,  be  inserted  at  this  point  m 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow  s 

The  Virw.-  Prom  Mount  Vehncn 
If  Qeorge  Wdshlngton's  home  we.'e  In 
danger  of  being  turned  into  a  pizza  parlor  or 
torn  down  r^r  <i  hlg.^i-rlse  apartraern  every 
pAtrtotlc  orgar.izauon  In  Uje  country  and 
every  member  i  :  Congress  would  be  t.nuucler- 
;ag  In  protest  Yet  as  everyone  knows  who  .i;is 
vns:ted  Mount  Vernon,  much  of  its  ch.irm  and 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  Washington 
loved  It  Is  ;ts  serene  view  .icniss  the  Potomac 
River  toward  the  gr^en.  .-oiling  fields  of 
Miu-yUnd. 

What  most  tourists  do  not  know  and  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  knew  but  chose 
to  Ignore  is  that  most  of  the  land  on  the 
Maryland  side  Is  in  private  hands  Only  the 
far«lght*dr.es6  of  the  two  private  fcunda- 
ttons  and  the  unselfishness  of  private  ca'ners 
Siave  prevented   the  desecration   of   the   view 


from   Mount   Vernon    But   every   year   those 
fl.ishlng    neon    lights    and    those    hamburcer 
f>alace6'  creep  a  little  closer 

In  1961  Congress  authorized  the  purch.ise 
of  private  land  which  togelner  with  lands  and 
scenic  ctsements  donated  by  private  indi- 
viduals would  protect  the  .xrea  forever.  How- 
ever. Plscataway  Piirk.  us  the  area  is  called 
in  memory  of  an  Indian  tribe  that  lived  there 
in  colonial  times.  Is  not  yet  a  reality  The 
Hous«  Approp.nitions  Committee  sliced  away 
the  t'i  7  mini,  n  necessary  to  complete  the 
Federal  purchtu*  If  the  Government  does 
not  acquire  the  land  by  August,  the  m.itcli- 
mg  g!;-..s  of  land  and  scenic  easements  will 
revert  to  the  donors.  With  development  pres- 
sures steadily  Intensifying,  the  present  agree- 
ment among  all  parties  may  break  down 

Since  the  members  of  the  House  npp.Trently 
do  not  have  the  backbone  to  overrule  the 
petty  tyrants  on  their  ApproprtaUons  Com- 
mittee even  when  George  Washington  Is  in- 
volved. It  Is  up  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  put  a  stop  to  this  purblind, 
penny-ptnchlng  foolishness 

While  the  Senate  Committee  Is  ,it  It,  It 
should  restore  the  funds  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Congress  authorized  the  park  In  1966  after 
years  of  bitter  controversy,  but  the  enemies 
of  this  project  never  give  up  With  land  prices 
escalating,  delay  in  purchasing  the  land 
would  be  a  costly  mistake 

The  PRESIDINO  OFXICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass'  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cl\rkI.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr  Ke.nnedyI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  fMr,  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr  DodoI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Eliender'.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hol- 
Li.vGsl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
L.AUSCHE],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr  Williams!  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr  Inovye]  is  ab.sent  be- 
cause of  illness 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Loui-siana  [Mr. 
EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  HoLLiNcsl.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  would 
f-ach  vote    yea  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansa.s  (Mr  Carlson  1.  the 
.Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr  Case  1 ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  '  Mr  Domi- 
.MCK]  are  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr  Jordan!, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton.'  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]   are  necessarily  ab-sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMimcKl.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  K-ntucky  !  Mr  Morton), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  1  would  each  vote   "yea. 

The   result   uas   announced — yeas   85 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  120  Leg.) 

YEAS— 85 

AiKen 

Harris 

Moss 

AJlott 

H.u-t 

Mundt 

.\".der8on 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hiitfield 

Muskle 

Barflett 

Hayden 

Nelson 

B.ivh 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Bennett 

UUl 

Pe;irson 

Bible 

Holland 

PeU 

BOb'gs 

Hrusku 

Percy 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Jordan. N  C 

Randolph 

Byrd,  \a 

Kennedy,  Mais 

KlbKOlT 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Kiichel 

Russell 

C;uinon 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Smatheri 

Cooper 

Mai;:>iison 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Sparkma". 

Curtis 

McCarthv 

Spong 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Svmlnsrtov- 

EasUand 

,McOe? 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McOovern 

Thurraoni 

Fannin 

r.tcliityre 

Tydlngs 

Font- 

Metcalf 

Williams.  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Yarborou^h 

Gore 

Mondale 

Youn'-',  N.  Dak 

Gnffln 

.Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Montoya 

Hansen 

Morse 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 15 


Carlson 

Lllender 

Lausche 

Case 

HolUngs 

Morton 

Clark 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Dommick 

Kennedy  N  Y. 

Williams 

N  J 

So  the  bill    HR   9029'  was  passed. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  was 
aL'iced  to 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  reque.:.t  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  therc-on,  and  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr  Russell.  .Mr  McClellan.  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Mundt. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  it  is 
always  a  great  experience  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayde.v]  Is 
handling  a  mea.sure.  In  this  instance  it 
was  the  appropriation  measure  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal 
1968.  True  to  form.  Senator  Hayden 
managed  the  bill  with  the  same  out- 
standing ability  that  has  characterized 
his  many  years  of  public  .service  In  this 
body.  Its  unanimous  adoption  by  the 
Senate  is  perhaps  the  best  testament  to 
the  high  caliber  of  its  presentation,  to  the 
unmatched  effectiveness  of  Senator  Hay- 
den's  eflforts  The  Senate  is  once  again 
deeply  indebted  to  its  patriarch. 

The  senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr  Mundt  1.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  is  to  be 
thanked  for  joining  to  assure  the  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  Senate.  His  strong 
etTort,s  and  articulate  support  contrib- 
uted immensely  to  this  success.  Other 
Senators  similarly  are  to  be  thanked. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland  1.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr  Bible],  the  Senators  from 
.Alaska   IMr    BartlettI   and  Towa   I  Mr. 
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Miller!  are  just  a  few  who  oCfered  clear 
and  convincing  views  to  assist  this  out- 
standing achievement.  It  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  we  may  all  be  proud. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9481, 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  1967.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
\rillbe  read  by  title 

The  Assistant  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A 
bill  H.R  9481  >  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
:he  majority  leader  about  the  schedule 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  action  taken  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  1967 
tonight. 

D.NANTMOUS-CONSENT    ACRErMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  commitment  made  by  the 
leadership  yesterday  relative  to  the  status 
of  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
today — and  I  thank  all  Members  for  al- 
lowing us  to  make  the  bill  the  pending 
business — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
if  there  are  any  amendments  to  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  one-half 
hour  on  each  amendment  and  1  hour  on 
the  bill,  the  time  to  begin  after  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iectlon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
IS  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  ACREtMENT 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Friday,  May  19, 
1967  after  the  approval  of  the  Journal,  dur- 
ing the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
iHR  9481)  Second  Supplemental  1967, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
shall  be  limited  to  one-half  hour,  to  be 
eqiiaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provided.  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  bv 
him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  reepectlvely,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  meantime  it  Is  anticipated  that  a 


number  of  bills  which  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
other  committees  will.be  brought  up  for 
consideration. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  TO  FRIDAY  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  tomorrow, 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
136TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  EPISCOPAL  DIOCESE  OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  136th  annual  convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Alabama,  meet- 
ing in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  was  sent  to  General  West- 
moreland. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  resolution  to 
read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Adopted  by  the  136th  Annual 

Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 

Alabama,  January  19-21,  1967 

Whereas,  we  recognize  the  right  of  free 
men  everywhere  to  protest  their  disagree- 
ment with  the  policies  of  their  government; 
and 

Whereas,  certain  chtirch  leaders  and 
groups  related  to  the  Church  exercising  that 
right  have  voiced  their  disapproval  of  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  armed  conflict  with  aggressor  forces 
in  Vietnam  and  have  called  for  withdrawal 
of  our  Armed  Forces  from  this  conflict;  and 

Whereas,  the  apparent  effect  of  these  pro- 
tests and  pronouncements  Is  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  Christians  In  the  United  States 
generally  do  not  support  the  mission  of  our 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas,  such  an  impression  not  only 
tends  to  discourage  the  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  who  oppose 
the  aggressors  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  but 
also  tends  to  encourage  these  aggressors  in 
their  hope  that  the  American  people  will 
withdraw  their  support  of  our  government 
purpose  In  Vietnam,  thereby  making  the  task 
of  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
more  difficult; 

Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  the  136th 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama  ex- 
tend to  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam  and  their  leaders  our  en- 
couragement to  them  In  carrying  out  their 
mission  of  opposing  Communist  aggressors 
and  assure  them  of  our  continual  prayers 
for  their  safety  to  the  end  that  they  know 
that  the  sacrtflces  of  life  and  time  which 


they  make  in  our  name  and  behalf  are  not 
In  vain; 

And  be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Commander 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
to  such  other  interested  parties  as  the  Con- 
•entlon  may  indicate. 


FIFTY  YEARS  IN  PUBLIC  ARENA- 
ATTORNEY  ARTHUR  J.  FREUND 
HAS  LED  FIGHT  FOR  NUMEROUS 
REFORMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, May  7,  there  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  an  article  com- 
menting upon  a  long  career  in  the  legal 
profession  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
labor  lawyers  in  the  Stat«  of  Missouri, 
Arthtu-  J.  Freund. 

The  title  is:  "Fifty  Years  in  Public 
Arena — ^Attorney  Arthur  J.  Freund  Has 
Led  Fight  for  Numerous  Reforms."  The 
article  is  written  by  Mel  Lima. 

I  have  known  Arthur  Freimd  for  a 
great  many  years.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  him  in  years  gone  by  in  connection 
with  various  American  Bar  Association 
projects. 

I  have  considered  him  one  of  the  truly 
great  legal  minds  of  our  time. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  article  about  Mr.  Freund  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fifty    Years    in    Pvblic    Arena — Attornet 

Arthur    J.    FREtjND    Has    Led    Fight    for 

Nltmerous  Reforms 

(By  Mel  Luna) 

Forty  years  ago  St.  Louis  attorney  Arthur 
J.  Freund  clamored  for  reforms  which  led 
to  a  drastic  reorganization  of  the  police 
department. 

In  the  1930s  he  played  a  leading  role  In 
the  purging  cf  fraudtilent  registrations  from 
the   city's   voter   lists. 

He  drafted  a  civil  rights  voting  law  pro- 
posal In  the  19408  which  was  considered  radi- 
cal by  many  of  his  colleagues,  and  in  the 
1950s  he  gained  national  attention  for  his 
fight  against  romanticizing  crime  on  televi- 
sion and  radio. 

Time  has  failed  to  mellow  Mr.  Freund  or 
dampen  his  enthusiasm  for  sounding  the 
clarion  on  vital  Issues. 

Now  76.  the  outspoken  Mr.  Freund  has 
made  national  headlines  for  his  warnings  on 
efforts  to  overrule  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
one-man.  one-vote  decision  by  amending  the 
Constitution. 

A  move  to  convene  the  first  Constitutional 
Convention  since  1787,  when  this  nation 
was  federated,  had  advanced  unheralded  In 
recent  years,  Mr,  Freund  contends.  And  these 
efforts  may  prove  successful  If  two  states 
join  32  others  in  petitioning  Congress  for  a 
convention,  he  said. 

He  contends  the  public  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently Informed  on  the  inherent  dangers 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Most  attention  has  centered  on  Section 
One  of  the  proposal,  which  would  Impair  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
decision,  he  said. 

danger  or  SECTION  TWO 

But  Section  Two  goes  much  further,  he 
continued.  It  reads,  "Nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution shall  restrict  or  limit  a  state  in  its 
determination   of   how   membership   of   gcv- 
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srning  bodifs  of  im  subordinate  units  shall  be 
apportioned  ■■ 

Thl«  proviiion,  tf  adopted,  would  give 
states  a  blank  check  on  apportionment 
which  would  reach  all  the  way  down  to  the 
local  unlrs  of  i^overnment.  and  would  have 
enormous  and  profound  legal  ramifications, 
he  asserted 

For  Instance  thu  could  mean  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  could  have  90  per  cent  of  Its  mem- 
bers from  South  St  Louis.  If  It  decided  to 
apportion  Itself  that  way  he  explained 
And  this  would  taie  pUce  without  Judicial 
review  because  the  U  3  Supreme  Court,  the 
third  balance  of  power  In  the  United  States 
government  would  have  no  say  In  the 
mitter 

In  May  of  1964  Mr  Preund  was  cited  by  the 
St.  Louis  ClvU  Liberties  Committee  for  his 
"almost  sm^le-handed"  stru^le  to  alert  the 
public  about  three  Constitutional  amend- 
ments proposed  in  1962  by  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 
Two  of  these  proposals  i  to  permit  the 
states  to  amend  the  Constitution  without 
regard  to  Congress,  and  to  create  a  Court  of 
the  Union  to  review  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions)  apparently  have  not  fared  well. 
But  the  proposal  to  rescind  the  decision  of 
Baiter  vs.  Carr  ( one-man.  one-vote  I  has  made 
considerable  progress  The  Council  of  State 
Oovemments  reported  two  states  have  adopt- 
ed the  original  resolution  ajid  30  others  a 
modified  version  sponsored  by  the  organiza- 
tion two  years  later. 

Mr.  Preund  said  there  is  little  public 
knowledge  as  to  what  Is  happening  to  the 
other  two  proposals 

He  said  this  had  been  the  situation  with 
the  one-man.  one-vote  resolution  Most 
everybody  had  stopped  p>aylnf;  attention  to 
It  until  it  was  determined  almost  overnight 
nearly  30  states  had  petitioned  for  It. 

A  Olobe- Democrat  check  with  the  Council 
of  State  Oovemments  shows  the  last  time 
the  organization  checked  on  the  other  two 
proposals  wu  in  1983 

CorUT    OF    THE    CTNION 

Brevard  Crlhfleld.  executive  director,  snld 
the  last  count  showed  the  proposal  to  sim- 
plify the  amendment  process  has  been 
adopted  In  12  states,  and  the  Court  of  the 
Union  measure  has  been  passed  In  four. 

Every  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
been  sxibmltted  by  Cor-.ifreRs  on  apiirov  :l  of 
resolutions  passed  by  two-thirds  of  each 
house.  The  Constitution  also  allows  states  to 
initiate  the  amending  process  If  two-thirds 
of  the  states  petition  Congress  for  a  Con- 
stitutional   Convention. 

(In  either  case,  the  amending  process  calls 
for  ratifications  of  proposals  by  three-fourths 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  or  by  con- 
ventions of  three- fovu-ths  of  the  states  ) 

Curiously  Mr  Freu;id  h*.s  specialized  In 
civil  law,  but  criminal  and  Constitutional 
law  has  been  his  a-,  x-ation 

This  sideline  has  led  to  a  number  of 
wirds  In  h!s  5o  w-^r^  -yf  public  serMce 
For  Instance  m  193*?  37  he  sh->red  In  the 
St.  Louis  P-.ibllr  ser.lce  .Award  for  his  role 
In  purging  cltv  voter  Usta  of  fr.iudtilent 
reglstratlon.s  He  also  Is  the  recipient  of  the 
Washington  University  Dl'tlngulshed  Alum- 
ni Award  and  the  CSO  of  st  Louis,  which 
he  helped  found,  cited  him  for  extraordinary 
public  service 

Mr  Preund  is  i  Fellow  of  the  American 
Bar  Assocl.itlon  and  past  chairman  cf  the 
organization's  Criminal  Law  Section  His 
.\ppeals  to  the  radio  and  television  Indus- 
tries to  portrav  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
rather  than  the  romanticizing  of  law  of- 
fe-^ders.  have  been  inserted  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record 

r»THER    or    KIDNAP     LAW 

.Mways  an  innovator  Mr  Preund  was 
talking  ablaut  the  need  for  federal  legisla- 
tion against  kidnaping  and  for  a  national 
voting    law    years    ago     His    contemporaries. 


he  recalls,  told  him  this  was  folly.  But  he 
persisted  and  drafted  proposals  on  both 
measuree. 

His  proposed  kidnaping  law  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  the  late  Rep  John 
J  Cochran  of  St  Louis  and  was  adopted 
following  the  Lindbergh   kidnaping  case. 

But  he  was  less  fortunate  with  the  clvU 
rights  voting  proposal,  which  never  took 
hold  He  f)oints  out  that  a  major  article  of 
the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Law,  conceived  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  was  the  provision 
pertaining   to   voting  rights 

Mr  Preund  als<3  drafted  the  legislation 
.'or   the   Missouri    Highway   Patrol   Act 

.K  Republican.  Mr.  FYeund  acknowledges 
hia  views  frequently  have  been  termed  un- 
orthodox   and    unrealistic 

And  he  continues  to  have  critics  today 
Thu  especially  Is  the  case  of  his  criticism 
•  m  the  lack  of  national  debate  on  the  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Convention,  which  he 
regards  as  one  of  the  most  serious  threats 
to  ;.ur  Constitutional  form  of  government 
Some  of  his  critics  claim  he  has  been  cry- 
ing wolf 

But  Mr  FYeund,  after  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury In  the  public  arena,  enjoys  a  lively 
clash  of  opinions 


TRIBUTE    TO     ROBKRT     VAUGHN 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  have  just 
finished  reading  today  a  brilliant  speech 
made  by  Mr  Robert  Vaughn,  who  is  not 
only  a  ^vorld-known  television  personal- 
ity but  also  a  brilliant  student  who  is 
fompleting  his  academic  work  for  a  doc- 
norate  degree  at  the  University  of  South- 
-"rn  California  He  addressed  a  student 
meeting  at  Harvard  University  on  May 
5. 

Not  only  is  this  a  scholarly  discussion 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  supporting  the 
premi.se  that  Mr  Vaughn  has  stood  for 
ever  .since  he  first  spoke  out  several  years 
ago  in  opposition  to  our  escalating  the 
war.  but  also,  it  is  a  speech  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  my  evaluation  of 
the  scholarship  of  Mr,  Vaughn.  It  Is  also 
a  stirring  api^eal  to  our  Government  for 
a  cessation  in  our  escalating  the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
.speech  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

Th'^re  beinq;  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

A  SoEECH  Delivered  by  Robfrt  \^^ucH.^r  at 
HtRVARo  UNrvcRstTT.  Cambridc.e,  Mass.. 
PstDVT    Mat  5.  1967 

First  le:  me  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Dunster  House  Porv:m  and  Messrs  G.ir  .M- 
perovltz.  Cort  Casudy  and  Sandy  Levlnson 
for  their  gracious  invitation  to  iiddre.s.s  the 
Student  Body  of  this  most  distinguished  of 
.American  Universities 

When  I  was  Invited  to  speak  at  H.nrvard  I 
was  Informed  of  the  renewed  anti-war  ac- 
tivity which  has  grown  up  In  this  community 
In  recent  months  Let  me  say  that  the  form 
in  which  the  dissent  is  being  expressed 
the  concept  of  a  '  Vletiam  Summer  1967"  in- 
volving groups  i>f  volunteers,  professional 
people,  housewives  and  students  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  War  Is  one  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse 

It  Is  traditional  protocol  In  speaking  en- 
gagements such  as  this  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  warm  up  your  audience  with  a  hu- 
morous anecdote  or  two  It  serves  ns  a  lead- 
in  and  Is  not  an  unnatural  pnx^edure,  but 
the  subject  matter  that  brings  me  here  tod.ay 
Is  of  such  a  stark  nature  that  it  seems  to 
render  that  whimsical  approach  meaning- 
less 


I'm  here  today  to  talk  about  the  war.  A 
war  which  Is  directly  Involving  almost  a  half- 
mliUon  of  our  men.  As  these  Inadequate 
words  are  being  spoken,  people  are  dying. 
Dy;ng  for  something  that  they  believe  In.  or 
think  that  they  believe  m.  or  wished  that 
they  were  able  to  believe  In. 

Anyone  who  has  the  ability  objectively  to 
study  this  war  will  find  staggering  volumes 
of  evidence  against  It.  In  this  war.  more  than 
any  one  that  we  have  ever  been  engaged  in. 
we  are  faced  *ith  that  perplexing  dilemma— 
what  is  the  truth''  We  are  concerned  here. 
like  nations  have  been  so  many  times  In  .oast 
history,  with  what  are  the  legitimate  "and 
Illegitimate  exercises  of  power  .And  we  are 
confronted  with  the  unavoidable  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  compromise  and  de- 
struction that  are  necessary  to  win  this  con- 
test are  proportionate  to  the  good  which  may 
be  achieved. 

It  Is  strange  to  be  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  this  struggle  trvliig  to  un- 
derstand It  It  Is  difficult,  being'  so  far  re- 
moved, to  go  beyond  academic  argument  and 
experience  empathy  We  lucky  civilians  here 
in  -America  know  nothing  of  the  reality  of 
Wur  We  know  nothing  cf  the  sight  a.id 
stench  of  carnage  Ask  the  sane  men  who 
have  experienced  modern  war  v^hat  it  is  like, 
and  you'll  see  a  disquieting  look  In  their  eyes. 
Words  are  small  substitute  for  experience 
Perhaps  Thomns  Carlyle  came  close  when  he 
s,i:d  Under  the  sky  is  no  uglier  spectacle 
than  two  men  with  clenched  teeth,  and  liell- 
rlre  eyes,  hacking  one  another's  Hesh,  con- 
verting precious  living  bodies,  and  priceless 
living  souls,  into  meaningless  masses  of 
putrescence  " 

War  Is  the  failure  of  logic  and  the  last 
desperate  resource  of  pa.s.-'lon.  War  has  long 
been  an  unavoidable  expression  of  the 
human  condition.  Yet,  even  more  unfortu- 
nately, opposing  groups  of  combatants  have 
ne-  er  oeen  able  to  perform  their  respective 
hostilities  without  also  Involving  and  .sub- 
sequently murdering  a  large  group  of  Inno- 
cent bystanders  who,  out  of  indifference  or 
enlightenment,  have  not  cared  to  engage 
themselves  in  that  mass  hysteria  of  barba- 
rism. If  war  cannot  be  considered  appalling 
for  any  other  reason,  this  corruption  and 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents  has  always  been 
grounds  enough. 

If  certain  men  choose  to  exercise  their  right 
to  die  violently  in  their  youth,  for  what- 
ever reason,  valid  or  invalid,  so  be  it.  But 
should  it  be  at  the  expense  of  others  who 
choose  to  exercise  their  right  to  live?  The 
problem  for  the  non-aggressors,  those  who 
(jhoose  to  live,  arises  when  some  aggressor 
government  elects  to  threaten  his  inherent 
rights,  includ.ng  his  ultimate  right  to  live. 
It  is  then  and  only  then  that  a  man  does 
well  to  fight  If  there  is  ever  any  Justification 
for  war  it  stems  from  the  Uitrln.^lc  knowl- 
edge that  there  can  be  absolutely  no  other 
way  to  defend  a  righteous  cause.  Let  us  I.x)k 
now  at  the  key  issues  In  this  Vietnamese  war 
which  our  government  claims  to  be  a  right- 
eous cause,  which  therefore,  makes  it  honor- 
able for  Us  to  fight. 

The  United  States  government,  b.islng  its 
decisions  on  certain  assumptions,  has  com- 
mitted our  political  and  military  might  to  a 
steadily  expanding  struggle  In  Southeast 
.Asia.  William  Winter,  the  distinguished  Jour- 
nalist from  San  Francisco,  has  labeled  tl'.o.se 
decisions,  "fallacious  assumptions"  If,  in- 
deed, these  assumptions  that  created  our  In- 
volvement are  seriously  challengeable,  or 
even  wrong,  then  US.  policy  Is  open  to 
grave  questioning  Using  William  Winter's 
general  categories  we  will  review  briefly  our 
Vietnam  "assumptions,"  First,  The  Legal 
Argument  'The  United  States  has  a  'com- 
mitmenf  to  South  Vietnam  " 

Secretary  Rusk  said,  "We  have  a  very  sim- 
ple commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  It  de- 
rives out  of  a  Southeast  Asia  treaty,  out  of 
the    bilateral    arrangements    that    President 
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Eisenhower  made  with  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam,  out  of  regular  authorizations 
and  appropriations  of  the  Congress  of  last 
August  (19641,  out  of  the  most  formal  dec- 
larations of  three  Presidents  of  both  political 
parlies." 

Let  us  consider  first  the  Southeast  Asia 
treaty  which  Secretary  Rusk  speaks  of — and 
which,  by  the  way,  Vietnam  was  never  a 
party  to.  It  was  devised  by  John  Foster 
Dulles  in  1954  after  the  French  defeat  In  In- 
dochina. It  was  both  a  military  alliance  based 
on  the  fear  of  the  "domino  theory"  and  a 
strategic  move  that  would  enable  us  to  re- 
tain a  military  foothold   in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Dulles  Invited  to  Manila  the  Southeast 
Asian  governments  of  India.  Pakistan,  Cey- 
lon. Burma.  Thailand.  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines.  However,  India  chose  to  pass  up 
tills  opiKirtunlty  to  join  the  American  mili- 
tary alliance,  its  did  Ceylon,  as  did  Burma, 
as  did  Indonesia.  A.s  a  pomt  of  fact,  only  the 
three  governments  that  already  had  niilltary 
pacts  with  the  United  States  and  depended 
on  the  U.S.  for  support  showed  upi  Pakistan. 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 

Of  the  several  non-Asian  SEATO  coun- 
tries, Britain  and  Pratice  have  refused  In- 
volvement on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no 
Vietnam  war  commitment  possible  under  the 
articles  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  And  there  was 
certainly  no  provision  in  that  treaty  for  in- 
terfering in  someone  else's  Civil  War,  And 
the  Hawks'  view  to  the  contrary  It  was 
deemed  a  Civil  War  not  only  by  President 
Kennedy  but  by  the  leading  American  au- 
thorities on  International  law,  who  collec- 
tively prepared  a  statement  based  on  their 
investigations  which  was  printed  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  15th,  1967,  under  the 
title,  "U.S.  Intervention  In  Vietnam  Is 
Dlegal." 

Rusk's  second  point  has  to  do  with  the 
appropriations  of  the  Congress  of  August. 
1964,  which  were  passed  In  response  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  episode  and,  as  it  has  been 
pointed  out.  was  not  a  specific  authorization 
for  a  large-scale  land  war.  Besides  which.  It 
was  an  act  of  respect  to  the  President— and 
In  no  way  a  "cominltment"  by  the  United 
States  to  anybody  In  Southeast  Asia.  "We 
might  do  well  to  stress  that  our  foreign  aid 
policy  has  not  hitherto  included  an  auto- 
matic obligation  to  -war  on  behalf  of  those 
recipient  nations  to  whom  we  extend  our 
financl.il  aid. 

The  third  point  Mr.  Rusk  refers  to  is  that 
our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  resulted 
from  "The  most  formal  declarations  of  three 
Presidents  of  both  political  parties."  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  the  first  of  the  three  in 
question,  commenced  the  alleged  "commit- 
ment" theory  by  writing  a  letter  to  President 
Diem  on  October  23rd  of  1954,  offering  aid  to 
the  new  government.  But  President  Elsen- 
hower himself  definitely  stated  that  the  aid 
he  had  ofTered  was  only  economic!  And  as 
late  as  September  the  2nd  1963,  less  than 
three  months  before  his  death.  President 
Kennedy  said,  "In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is 
the'r  wir  They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win 
It  or  lose  It  We  can  give  them  equipment. 
wp  can  .'end  our  men  out  there  ns  advisers. 
but  they  have  to  win  It,  the  people  of 
Vietnam." 

It  Is  a  curlotis  fact  that  nowhere  In  the 
major  speeches,  documents,  communiques 
and  press  conferences  bearing  on  this  subject 
since  1950  can  one  find  the  words  "com- 
mitment", "obligation",  or  "pledge"  used  to 
describe  our  relation  to  South  Vietnam  .  .  . 
until  the  Johnson  administration.  Tet  this 
admln'str.vtlon's  now-familiar  refrain  has 
been  that  oiu-  whole  policy  has  continued 
unchanged  since  1954. 

So  we  see  thst  the  background  of  the  term 
"commitment"  Is  Indeed  hizy  In  the  light 
of  historical  fact  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
attempted  to  avoid  the  problems  we  find  our- 
selves In  today.  Elsenhower,  in  fact,  said  that 
we  oui;ht  not  to  become  involved  In  a  big 
land  war  In  Asia.  As  did  General  MacArthtir, 
and  General  Gavin  and  General  Ridgeway. 


So  the  final  point  on  this  alleged  "com- 
mitment" theory  is;  When  we  resort  to  in- 
voking this  term,  to  whom  are  we  relating  It? 
To  the  Saigon  government?  We  must  renaind 
ourselves  that  the  Saigon  government,  start- 
ing with  President  Diem,  has  been  our  own 
creation.  And  as  Professor  Hans  Morgenthau 
points  out,  "In  a  sense  we  have  contracted 
with  ourselves,  and  I  do  not  regard  this  as 
a  valid  fotuidatlon  for  our  presence  In  South 
Vietnam,"  President  Johnson,  to  anyone's 
knowledge,  has  not  brought  any  further  def- 
inition to  the  problem,  usually  saying  simply, 
as  he  did  in  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  of  April 
7,  1965,  "Why  are  we  In  Vietnam?  We  are 
there  because  we  have  a  promise  to  keep". 

Furthermore,  when  Secretary  Rutk  ap- 
pe.-'.red  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  hearings  on  Vietnam,  and  was 
challenged  to  define  the  grounds  of  our 
"commitment",  he  made  the  following  im- 
patient reply,  "Now  there's  no  need  to  parse 
these  commitments  in  great  detail,  Tlie  fact 
is  we  know  we  have  a  commitment.  The 
South  Vietnamese  know  we  have  a  commit- 
ment. The  Communist  world  knows  we  have 
a  commitment.  The  rest  cf  the  world  knows 
it.  Now  this  means  thst  the  Integrity  of  the 
American  commitment  is  at  the  heart  of  this 
problem."  He  was  so  right  about  our  In- 
tegrity but  contrary  to  the  meaning  he  In- 
tended. 

Next,  The  Political  Argument:  "We  must 
stop  aggression!" 

The  term  "aggression",  as  usually  defined 
In  International  agreements,  refers  to  one 
nation's  unprovoked  attack  upon  another. 
Or,  the  imposition  of  one  country's  rule  upon 
another  by  open  force.  In  the  case  of  the 
country  of  Vietnam  there  are  not  two  na- 
tions at  all,  but  one.  As  a  result  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  of  1954,  Vietnam  was  tem- 
porarily separated  into  two  zones,  North  and 
South,  thus  allovTlng  opp>osing  factions  to  re- 
group, to  prepare  for  the  nationwide  free 
elections  that  wotild  take  place  in  1956. 
When  we,  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  Saigon  government  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  Diem,  prevented  these  Internationally 
sanctioned  elections  the  Southern  guerrillas, 
representing  the  will  of  80  percent  of  the 
population,  formed  up  again  In  order  to  re- 
sist this  latest  suppression  of  their  freedom. 
When  we  violated  the  Geneva  Accords  by 
sending  In  military  assistance  to  back  Diem 
and  then  escalated  that  assistance,  the  guer- 
rillas turned  to  their  former  leader  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  for  help.  When  he  sent  that  help  to 
offset  our  illegal  intrusion,  we  labeled  that 
action  "aggression." 

The  argument  from  the  "Right"  would 
probably  be  that  Communist  Influence  goes 
back  farther  than  our  noticeable  appearance 
on  the  scene  with  Diem;  back.  In  other 
words,  to  the  Viet  Mlnh.  Quite  so.  But  then 
our  Influence  goes  back  also.  It  goes  bac'is 
to  oiu-  two  billion  dollar  financing  of  the 
French  in  their  war  against  the  Vietnamese. 
Back  even  to  the  now  seemingly  incongru- 
ous fact  that  we  supported  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in 
his  resistance  to  the  Japanese. 

Too  often,  in  trying  to  determine  influ- 
ences, we  can  follow  a  reoedlng  trail  back 
to  a  disappearing  point,  and  In  so  doing  the 
truth  becomes  bogged  down  in  such  a  con- 
flicting set  of  intangibles  that  reasonable, 
progressive  answers  to  the  problem  are  made 
largely  impossible.  The  issue,  then,  must  ul- 
timately refer  itself  to  which  country  first 
broke  international  law  and  which  broke  it 
more  often.  The  International  Control  Com- 
mission, which  was  set  up  by  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  order  to  determine  those  In- 
fractions, states  that  while  both  sides  com- 
mitted violations,  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  committed  the  greater  part 
of  them.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  are  forced 
to  again  re-ask  the  question.  "Who  then,  is 
the  aggressor?" 

Next,  The  Religious  Argument:  "We  must 
stop  conununlBml" 

I  use  the  word  religious  advisedly  because 


a  certain  paranoia  about  commuiUsm  has 
taken  form  in  this  country  which  has  ac- 
quired the  overtones  of  a  holy  crusade.  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  described  tile  irony  In  1964. 
saying,  "It  has  become  one  of  the  'self-evi- 
dent truths'  of  the  postwar  era  that  just  as 
the  President  resides  in  Washington  and  the 
Pope  in  Rome,  the  devil  resides  immutably 
in  Moscow." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  radicals  to 
prove  the  point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  illogicality  of  the  Joseph  McCarthy  in- 
quisition or  the  muddled  thinking  of  Billy 
James  Hargis.  or  the  irrationality  of  the 
Birch  Society's  Robert  Welch.  No,  there  is 
ample  evidence  in  the  attitudes  of  more  con- 
ventional national  leaders.  Lately  we  have 
liciird  General  Westmoreland  alluding  In  all 
serlGu-sncss  to  the  w.jr  in  Vietnam  as  a  latter- 
day  Christian  crusade.  We  note  Billy  Graham 
flying  his  banner  In  the  ranks  of  the  Hawks. 
We  see  elected  representatives  of  tlie  people, 
certain  U.S.  Senators,  Presidential  candidates, 
former  Vice  Presidents,  manifesting  the  same 
emotional  substitutes  to  thought.  We  observe 
that  Cardinal  Speliman,  deaf  to  the  words 
of  Ills  own  Pope,  iias  somehow  misplaced 
the  arsenal  of  God  and  fervently  rattles  in  its 
stead  the  sword  of  Mars. 

Like  all  the  "anti-isms",  anti-commtuUsm 
is  not  a  policy  but  an  expedient  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  policy.  Communism, 
whatever  its  spiritual  limitations,  is  not  the 
bastard-child  of  Satan  It  is  an  ideology,  and 
an  Ideology  cannot  be  killed  with  a  gun.  If 
we  seek  to  stop  communism,  war  is  proving 
to  be  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  It.  .As  Pro- 
fessor Howard  Zinn  put  It.  ".  .  .  We  are  pro- 
tecting Vietnam  by  killing  Its  people  and 
destroying  its  land.  Who  else  would  want 
such  protection?" 

This  is  proving  to  be  a  centtuy  of  revolu- 
tion. We  have  yet  to  see,  in  scores  of  places 
In  this  tumultuous  world,  more  and  more  of 
these  revolutions.  A  new  generation  of  lead- 
ers Is  emerging  who  are  inspiring  their  peo- 
ple with  the  promise  of  social  and  economic 
achievement.  They  are  not  to  be  denied  this 
need  to  modernize  any  more  than  it  was 
denied  to  us.  In  our  fervor  to  halt  the  po- 
tential spread  of  totalitarianism,  what  in- 
credible precedent  are  we  setting  in  Viet- 
nam? Is  this  the  way  we  intend  to  counter 
conununism?  Are  we  to  oppose  inevitably 
emerging  popular  revolutions  when  they 
don't  meet  with  our  fancy,  and  by  our  op- 
position totally  Ignore  the  will  of  the  people 
Involved?  Are  we  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
commiuilsm  by  sacrificing  the  principles  of 
Democracy?  Oppose  them  by  disseminating 
lies  to  our  own  people;  oppose  them  by 
clandestine  and  Illegal  plotting  In  order  to 
set  up  puppet  militarist  governments;  by 
breaking  treaties,  by  girtng  no  heed  to  inter- 
national law,  by  marching  our  legions 
through  the  countryside  of  foreign  conti- 
nents, burning  homes.  Laying  waste  to  the 
land,  and  Indlscrimlnantly  killing  friend  and 
foe  alike  in  the  zealous  pursuit  of  our  own 
ends?  Can  we  possibly  imagine  that  this 
bloody  Insanity  will  prove  that  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  is  more  fulfilling  than 
communism? 

If  we  think  our  methods  are  rlgh.fceous 
we  are  fooling  no  one  but  ourselves.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  rest  of  the  worldl  And  cer- 
tainly not  history! 

Next  The  Strategic  Argument:  '"We  must 
stop  China!" 

The  assumption  here  is  that  China 
threaten,s  our  nation's  security  by  their 
avowed  desire  to  wage  war  directly  against 
us,  or  by  indirectly  inspiring  wars  of  na- 
tio:ial  liberation  around  tis.  The  facts  as  they 
stand  simply  do  not  support  the  assumption 
that  China  is  bent  upon  waging  wars  against 
her  neighbors. 

The  Rand  Corporation,  under  contract  to 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  did  an  exhaus- 
tive research  assignment  to  determine  the 
extsnt  of  China's  aggressive  tendencies.  To 
the  probable  Irritation  of  the  Air  Force,  they 
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repor'etl  that  China  cannot,  the  re<x>rds 
show.  b«  so  accufted  of  aggressive  tendencies 
What  are  the  critical  Issues  that  have  sup- 
posedly Indicated  her  international  aggres- 
siveness'' We  usually  cite  the  border  dis- 
putes with  India  Paltl.stan  and  Biirm.»  How- 
ever the.se  disputes  were  the  d'.renrt  results 
of  British  colonla::sm  The  result  of  Britain 
readjustjng  the  terr.torlal  demarcation  lines 
of  the  Chinese  borders.  Pven  Chiang  KaJ- 
shelc  oper-.iy  supp<5rted  mainland  China  on 
these  Issues  China  took  back  through  nego- 
tiation or  force  what  had  been  hers  for 
centuries  and  having  done  so  sought  no 
further  galn^  and  stood  fast  at  those  points 
Then  there  is  the  oft-cited  and  totally 
misunderstood  case  of  Tibet,  a  Chinese 
pn-ovlnce  within  Chmi  that  refused,  among 
other  things,  to  give  up  its  practice  of 
slavery  China,  .-ifter  10  years  of  patience  and 
prudence  forced  Tibet  to  suspend  tha.t  dis- 
satisfactory practice  and  observe  national 
law  Bloodshed  waa  held  a.t  a  minimum,  con- 
trarv  to  popular  pr  ipaganda 

Or  we  might  cite  the  Chinese  communist 
Influence  :n  Vletn  im  However  we  should  do 
well  to  recAll  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Wits  waging 
his  war  of  liberation  long  before  China  be- 
came a  communist  country  Then  we  fall 
back  tc  citing  Korea  In  which  an  invading 
army  fr^jm  the  North  attacked  the  South  But 
they  were  North  Koreans,  not  Chinese  Sanc- 
tioned by  the  United  Nations  our  forces  en- 
tered Korea  to  defend  the  South  And  when 
we  puehed  beyond  the  38th  Parallel  and  up 
through  North  Korea.  Chln.i  warned  that 
If  we  went  as  far  aa  the  Yi'.u  River  they 
would  have  to  flght  the  Yalu  being  China's 
elec'rica".  lifeline  and  also  her  national 
borderline  MacArthur  unfortunately  as- 
sumed th  It  they  were  blufflng  When  we 
pushed  through  the  entirety  of  North  Korea 
and  displayed  no  Intention  of  stopping  at 
the  Ya'u  they  fought  'aj  rhey  said  they 
would  When  the  Wir  wa«  over  China  with- 
drew her  troops  from  Korean  soil  Pourteeii 
years  later,  the  United  States  still  has  80.000 
soldiers  there 

The  United  States  and  China  are  cur- 
rently Jcx-keylng  In  a  power  play  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  territorial  Influence  In  Asia 
And.  looking  at  the  situation  objectively  the 
conflict  has  been  staggeringly  one-sided 
Por  over  20  years  we  have  been  the  strongest 
power  In  Asia  The  United  States  has  almost 
single-handedly  prevented  China  rr..m  Join- 
ing the  world  community  of  the  Unltetl  Na- 
tions China  has  no  combat  troops  statlcned 
outside  of  her  own  borders  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  has  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  soldiers  m  Korea  in  Japan,  In 
Formosa,  In  the  Philippines  In  Thailand,  In 
Vietnam  And  we  give  financial  support  to 
Indigenous  armies  in  all  those  areas  Our 
Navy  churns  at  will  through  the  Yellow  Sea 
through  the  North  China  Sea,  through  the 
South  China  Sea  and  controls  the  entire 
Pacific  Ocean  We  have  nuclear  capabilities 
at  dozens  of  striking  points  along  Chinas 
threshold  All  of  which  begs  the  question  of 
who  is  threatening  whom''' 

These  very  brief  comments  should  not  be 
misconstrued  as  a  naive  attempt  to  white- 
wash Communist  China's  power  ambitions 
Rather  simply  a  reminder  that  when  China 
looks  across  her  borders  at  this  massive  ar- 
mament that  confronts  her  when  she  hears 
•he  voices  of  certain  of  our  statesmen  and 
miUtary  shouting  war  with  China  Is  In- 
evitable!", we  must  recognize  that  she  has 
excellent  reasons  '.it  paranoia  The  situation 
Is  narrowing  dnwn  t-j  which  side  is  going  to 
panic  flrst  and  attack  the  other  on  the 
grouD<ls  of  a    "preventive  war 

Too  many  of  our  military  leaders  and  too 
many  of  our  statesmen  have  t.>o  many  times 
in  the  past  been  wr  ^ng  In  their  Judgments 
for  us  to  predicate  that  their  future  decisions 
will  suddenly  be  free  >f  errors  If  the  Im- 
pending catastrophe  ij  to  be  evolded  the 
U  S.  bas  the  rBspoosibllUy  of  inltlatuig   Uia 


first  steps  toward  a  sane  International  policy 
regarding  this  gigantic  Aslsn  country  th.it 
only  one  generation  ago  was  our  friend  and 
ally 

Next-  The  Military  Argument:  "Bombing 
the  North  will  bring  negotiations." 

Bombing,  as  witnessed  In  Britain.  In  Ger- 
many. In  Korea,  has  proven  its  inefTectlveness 
as  an  Inducement  to  bringing  the  enemy  to 
his  knees.  And  we  are  now  dropping  as  much 
tonnage  Into  Vietnam  as  we  did  into  ETurope 
at  the  peak  of  the  Second  World  War  De- 
spite our  efiorts  to  avoid  It  we  are  ciiusln? 
extensive  casualties  among  the  North  Viet- 
namese civilians.  And  accidentally  destroying 
churches,  hfjspltals  and  schools  In  the  South, 
It  has  been  estimated  that  we  have  wounded 
a  mllUoa  Vietnamese  children  and  killed 
a  quarter  of  a  million  more  And  despite  this 
carnage,  or  maybe  because  of  It.  we  have 
driven  the  enemy  further  and  further  away 
from  the  possibility  of  any  discussion  at  the 
negotiating  table 

It  Is  an  Inescapable  fact  that  the  bombing 
has  not  only  failed  Its  alleged  purpose.  It 
Is  Indeed  prolonging  the  war'  We  must  recog- 
nize that  the  bombing  has  not  reduced  the 
enemy  s  »1U  to  flght.  has  not  lowered  the 
morale  In  the  North,  has  not  reduced  the 
flow  of  supplies  South,  and  most  certainly 
has  not  advanced  the  cause  of  peace. 

And  lastly:  The  Idealist  Argument:  "We 
are  fighting  for  Freedom   " 

The  question  here  is  whose  freedom  are 
we  fighting  for^  Certainly  not  our  own 
The  Vletcong  constitute  no  threat  to  our  ter- 
ritorial freedom  Neither  do  the  North  Viet- 
namese Who  then:"  Not  the  80";  of  the  South 
V'letnamese  people  wtio  have  made  It  amply 
clear  by  now  that  they  are  not  Interested 
In  the  brand  of  freedom  we  have  so  far  of- 
fered them  We  have  consistently  failed  to 
give  them  the  one  thing  that  they  so  ardently 
desire,  restitution  of  the  rights  to  their  own 
land  Our  flrst  puppet  Diem  saw  to  that  by 
taJtlng  away  from  them  85  percent  of  the  land 
they  had  fought  for  and  won  against  the 
French  The  absentee  landlords  to  this  day 
ride  out  to  the  villages  under  the  protection 
of  American  guns  to  o<jllect  exorbitant  rents 
that  keep  the  peasants  In  a  perpetual  state 
of  poverty  and  submission  Whose  freedom, 
then,  are  we  lighting  for""  The  absentee  land- 
lords? Or  maybe  it's  Air  Marshall  Ky  and  his 
Saigon  stafT  who.  with  the  exception  of  one 
man,  are  Northerners  who  fought  with  the 
French  against  »heir  own  people.  Or  could  it 
be  the  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  whose  free- 
dom we're  ftghtmg  for?  Could  be.  They  don't 
seem  to  be  very  Interested  In  flghtlng  for  It 
theniseUes  Every  year  tJiey've  been  desert- 
lug  at  a  staggering  rate  124.000  hvst  year 
And  It  Is  estimated  that  even  more  will  make 
their  exit  this  year  Or  perhaps  Its  the  very 
pro-American  South  Vietnamese  black 
marketeers  and  grafters  and  procurers  and 
prostitutes  whose  freedom  we  are  concerned 
with""  But  that  can't  be.  because  we  only 
recently  created  them  ourselves  by  our 
presence  there 

Then  whose  freedom  are  we  flghtlng  for"" 
Perhaps  we  don't  even  know  anymore  Let 
us  not  be  naive  about  human  nature  our 
attitude  toward  the  Vietnamese  contains  as 
much  opp-jrtunlsm  as  altruism.  Yet  there 
are  those  who  would  argue,  with  reiidy 
sophistry,  that  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  give  the 
pev)ple  the  right  to  vote  tor  a  freely  elected 
government  However,  the  citizens  who  have 
come  to  the  polls,  and  we  should  not  forget 
that  they  are  Just  some  li)  per  cent  of  the 
p>opulat«on.  have  found  only  representatives 
of  the  ruling  military  Junta  ovx  the  ballots 
Opposition  has  not  t)een  allowed  any  voice 
Is  It  our  intention  then  to  seduce  these  peo- 
ple with  a  brand  of  liberty  we  ourselves 
would  most  emphatically  reject? 

Senator  Young  of  Ohio  Is  of  the  opinion 
that.  "The  primary  reason  for  our  being  In 
Vietnam  today  is  our  proud  refusal  to  admit 


a  mistake  In  our  attempt  to  make  Vietnam  a 
pro-American  and  an  antl-communlst  state. 
More  than  anything  else,  we  are  fighting  to 
avoid  admitting  failure.  As  Walter  Lippmann 
bluntly  put  It,  "We  are  flghtlng  to  save 
face''  " 

If  that  be  so.  then  we  must  In  someway 
reflect,  and  by  so  doing  temper  our  preoccu- 
pation with  prestige  and  power  and  the  feel- 
ing that  a  loss  of  either  Is  Intolerable  We 
talk  so  fervently  of  saving  face,  without 
realizing  that  face  has  already  been  lost.  It 
has  been  lost  Irrevocably,  step  by  step,  as  we 
have  been  talking  peace  while  escalating  war 
Mankind  has  already  observed  ovir  actions 
Mankind  has  already  recorded  Its  reactions 
What  Is  done.  Is  done,  and  there  Is  no  erasure 
possible  Face  has  been  lost!  But  a  nation 
like  a  man.  If  Inspired,  can  change  Whll? 
there  Is  violence  in  us,  there  Is  also  creativity 
Change  is  the  only  worthy  course  of  ac- 
tion left  open  to  us.  Only  through  change 
win  we  be  able  to  Initiate  a  compassionate 
and  lawful  conclusion  to  the  hostilities  in 
that  small,  tortured  country  we  are  ravaging 
If  we  so  treasure  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
Its  histories,  having  recorded  our  desolations, 
".nil  also  record  our  progressions 

If  there  Is  not  a  creative  change  in  our 
attitude  towards  International  relations  it 
will  not  be  due  solely  to  the  dangerously  ag- 
gressive policies  of  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisors  The  mantle  of  guilt  must  also  be 
worn  by  we  the  people  who,  by  and  large, 
have  no  empathy  for  what's  happening  in 
Vietnam  or  we  wouldn't  be  allowing  it  to 
happen  Most  of  us  have  little  interest  In  the 
master  We're  out  of  touch.  Isolated  In  the 
most  opulent  country  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  turn  away  with  a  shrug  and  say. 
"What  can  I  do  about  It  anyway?",  or  else 
we  belong  to  that  faction  of  rationalizers 
driven  by  an  excess  of  questionable  values 
and  psychological  Infirmities  who  say.  "Well 
It's  a  dirty  business  but  we're  stuck  with  It! 
So  I  say  lets  bomb  the  hell  out  of  them  and 
get  this  mess  over  with!" 

And  thus  we  begin  to  see  a  brand  of  fas- 
cism [>aradlng  under  the  guise  of  "American- 
ism "  We  see  men  compelled  to  .Swagger 
rather  than  to  think 

There  are  many  roads  to  barbarism  .\nd 
surely  America,  beginning  to  emulate  deca- 
dent societies  of  the  P'ast  Is  in  'he  process 
of  discovering  her  own  slick  new  state  of 
barbarity 

Truth  as  usual,  is  one  of  the  flrst  casual- 
ties. It  has  been  said  that  we  prolong  the 
war  by  opposing  It — a  strange  logic  indeed 
These  victims  of  Irrationality  must  learn  that 
one  does  not  free  oneself  from  a  quagmire 
by  foolishly  plunging  more  deeply  Into  It 

It  has  even  been  st.ited  by  the  most  mili- 
tant defenders  of  our  p<illcles  that  dissentlon 
13  un-American:  furthermore,  they  are  Insist- 
ing, dissentlon  is  actually  tantamount  to 
treason  Are  these  zealots  asking  us  to  Ignore 
the  factors  th.n  have  brought  us  to  our 
current  chaos  '  Are  they  asking  us  to  compro- 
mise our  morality  and  obediently  contribute 
r.o  a  war  we  know  to  be  unjust  and  illegal' 
Are  they  asking  us  to  sit  idly  by  while  our 
young  soldiers  are  brainwashed  by  their  para- 
iiiild  elders  and  packed  off  to  kill  for  a  mis- 
taken cause''  Are  they  asking  us  to  resign 
ourselves  passively  to  throwing  more  of  Amer- 
icas  young  men  Into  foreign  graves?  If  re- 
sf>ect  for  our  Constitution.  If  compassion  tor 
our  fellow  man.  if  intelligent  and  Informed 
oppoeitl(jn  to  the  failures  of  our  Southeast 
.Asia  policies  can  be  deemed  'treason  ",  then 
the  very  meaning  of  the  word  has  gone  awr>' 
The  majority  of  the  American  people,  de- 
spite their  differences  of  opinion,  would  like 
to  see  this  war  brought  to  an  end.  The  prob- 
lem Is  which  ciurse  of  action  will  best  suit 
that  desire  We  have  four  approaches  open  to 
us  First :  Kscalation.  which  means  an  even 
greater  increase  of  our  troops.  Increased 
bombing  North  and  South,  our  probable  in- 
vasion of  the  North  and  the  almost  inevitable 
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likelihood  of  a  major  conirontation  with 
China  and  Russia  or  both. 

The  second  approach  Reclaiming;  This 
would  avoid  the  d.mgers  of  e.scalating  the 
5j-Ar  ii.  the  North  out  would  still  Involve  a 
greater  increase  of  cur  troop  strength  in  order 
to  rec.alm  all  of  South  Vietnam  for  t'.ie 
Saigon  government  This  plan  would  involve 
an  expansion  of  our  'search  and  destroy" 
methoas.  increased  defoliation  of  the  land, 
extensive  relocation  of  civilians  forced  paci- 
fication of  the  countryside,  and  after  victory, 
the  inevitable  long-term  occupation  of 
what'?-  left  of  that  nation. 

The  third  approach:  Holding,  or  the  "en- 
clave theory",  which  would  essentially  be  a 
temtorlal  division  of  the  South^a  crazy- 
quilt  solution  In  which  they  get  that  section, 
ue  gpt  this,  they  get  that  city,  u-e  get  this 
one.  This  would  avoid  the  hazards  of  the  two 
previo'jsly  mentioned  approaches,  but  would 
do  little  to  solve  the  larger  problem  unless  It 
also  involved  the  following  .  .  . 

The  fourth  approach:  Negotiations  and 
Withdrawal;  this  would  be  a  phased  dewest- 
ernizmg  of  the  war,  not  a  Dunkirk-like  re- 
treat It  would  be  a  planned  pull  out  under 
international  control  including  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  protect  the  antl-communlst 
Vietnamese  after  the  cease-flre. 

When  one  dispassionately  examines  the 
lengthy  pros  and  cons  accompanying  each  of 
these  four  approaches,  one  discovers  that  for 
the  benefit  of  ■world  peace  and  International 
order  we  must  discard  the  flrst  three  ap- 
proaches and  begin  to  lay  the  groundwork 
necessary  for  accomplishing  the  fourth 
choice:  negotiations  and  withdrawal. 

If  we  really  want  negotiations  the  ways 
and  means  are  still  available.  As  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  said  In  a  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate F.oor  on  March  2nd  of  this  year,  "I  pro- 
pose that  we  test  the  sincerity  of  the  state- 
ments of  Premier  Kosygln  and  others  assert- 
ing that  If  the  bombardment  of  the  North 
Is  halted,  negotiations  would  begin". 

If  we  sincerely  seek  peaceful  solutions  for 
VletriAm  I  believe  we  will  find  Inestimable 
suppc'rt  from  not  only  Premier  Kosygln,  but 
Secretary  General  U  Thant.  Pope  Plus  VI. 
Presicer.t  de  Gaulle  and  a  vast  host  of  world 
leaders    and    Interested    nations. 

Without  further  delay  we  must  take  the 
foUcwlng  specific  steps: 

1  Unconditional  termination  of  bombings 
iR  N'crth  Vietnam. 

2  De-escalation  of  military  operations  In 
South  Vietnam  starting  with  the  cessation 
of  offensive  operations. 

3  Recognition  of  the  National  Liberation 
Fnnt  as  pos?esslng  belligerent  status,  and 
hence  negotiating  status,  equal  to  that  of 
the  Saigon  regime 

4  We  also  must  Initiate  the  reconvening 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  preferably  In  some 
Asiatic  city,  with  our  commitment  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  basis  of  the  1954  Geneva  Accords, 
Including  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  elimination  of  all  foreign 
bases  in  South  and  North  Vietnam,  "Within 
a  specified  period  of  time,  and  the  re-unlflca- 
tlon  of  the  entire  country  through  free  elec- 
tions 

The  war  can  be  ended  when  we  as  a  country 
win  It  to  be  ended    It  Is  not  beyond  control. 

If  this  nation  still  has  a  choice  about  Its 
destiny,  it  hinges  on  the  element  of  time 
and  the  p)olnt  of  no  return  Have  we  not 
yet  learned  by  experience?  Have  not  the 
governments  Involved  displayed  enough  prej- 
udicial blindness,  enough  Inane  pride. 
enough  Intellectual  rigidity?  With  the  threat 
of  the  Third  World  War  la  the  balance  how 
much  further  can  we  escalate  this  war  under 
the  delusion  that  we  are  promoting  peace? 
Have  there  not  been  enough  lies  to  make  us 
recognize  the  need  for  truth?  Have  not  yet 
enough  men  died,  enough  women  been 
slaughtered,  enough  babies  burned? 

When  are  we  going  to  find  the  courage  to 
rediscover  our  honor'' 


When,  in  tbe  name  of  Justice  are  we  goliig 
to  wake  up! 


THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,   1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a  re- 
port on  national  forest  operations  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  is  an  out- 
standing report  of  great  conservation 
progress.  I  regret  that  the  excellent 
photographs  which  so  well  tell  the  story 
of  multiple-use  success  cannot  also  be 
reproduced. 

This  report  covers  the  great  national 
forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  some 
24  million  acres  protected  and  managed 
by  only  3,700  full-time  workers  and  3.800 
seasonal  workers.  There  were  23,600.000 
recreational  visits  made  to  these  incom- 
parable forests,  which  also  supplied  graz- 
ing for  119,000  cattle  and  89,000  sheep, 
boundless  hunting  and  fishing  oppor- 
tunities, a  harvest  of  4.7  billion  board- 
feet  of  timber  with  almost  $120,000,000 
in  revenue,  half  the  water  runoff  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  including  the  clean 
water  needed  for  150  cities,  and  water  for 
power,  industry,  and  irrigation.  The  57 
counties  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  where 
these  forests  are  located  received  record 
payments  of  $25,800,000,  which  was  $4  "2 
million  more  than  1965  payments.  These 
figures  give  some  appreciation  and  proof 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  great  invest- 
ment and  a  wealth-producing  investment 
belonging  to  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  give  public 
recognition  to  the  continual  fine  work 
the  Forest  Service  performs  for  all  Amer- 
icans as  it  strives  to  make  these  great 
public  assets  serve  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NA'noNAL  Forests  of  the  Pacific 

NOilTH"WEST   IN    1966 

A  fisherman's  boat  drifts  into  calm  water 
as  the  late  afternoon  sun  casts  shimmering 
highlights  on  leaves  and  water  ...  a  back- 
packing family  pauses  amidst  the  splendor  of 
Jagged  cliffs,  live  glaciers  and  alpine  flowers 
...  a  mountain  goat — monarch  of  the  high 
country — peers  do"wn  from  his  skyline  perch 
on  a  rocky  pinnacle. 

A  smokejumper's  adrenalin  starts  to  flow  as 
he  gets  set  at  the  airplane's  open  door  .  .  ■ 
a  student  "worker  searches  out  a  file  of  corre- 
spondence ...  a  watershed  scientist  stands 
In  the  middle  of  a  clear,  cold  stream  and 
counts  the  clicks  heard  In  his  headset. 

These  "vignettes  were  Just  a  few  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  National  Forests  at 
work  and  play  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  during 
1966. 

So  too  was  a  spectacle  that  would  make 
the  old  time  loggers  gasp — the  sight  of  a 
giant  silver  balloon  lifting  and  carrying  huge 
logs  aloft. 

And  there  were  the  stockmen  taking  their 
herds  to  the  high  grazing  areas — retracing 
again  the  paths  flrst  blazed  by  their  pioneer 
fathers  even  before  the  National  Forests  came 
Into  being. 

All  this  and  a  lot  more  was  part  of  1966 — a 
year  of  record  or  near-record  demands  upon 
the  National  Forests.  It  appeared  that  more 
people  than  ever  before  sought  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment on  the  Forests.  And  It  was  the  second 
biggest  year  In  history  for  timber  harvest. 

It's  a  big  portion  of  a  big  country — that 


area  embraced  by  the  National  Forests  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Region,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. There  are  19  National  Forests  in  the 
Region,  with  13  headquartered  in  Oregon 
and  six  In  Washington.  They  total  nearly  24 
million  acres,  ranging  from  sea  level  iSiuslaw. 
Olympic  Forests),  to  12,326  feet  (Mt.  Adams 
on  the  Gifford  Plnchot  National  Forest  1 . 

As  directed  by  Congress,  the  Forests  are 
administered  under  the  principle  of  Multiple 
Use  to  guarantee  sustained  yields  of  wood, 
water,  forage,  wildlife,  and  recreation — a 
managed  use  of  these  renewable  resources  in 
combinations  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

One-fourth  of  the  National  Forest  receipts 
from  all  resources  and  uses  of  the  Forests — 
timber  harvest,  grazing,  minerals,  recreation, 
power,  and  other  land  use — are  returned  to 
the  counties  having  National  Forest  lands. 
In  fiscal  year  1966,  an  all-time  high  of 
$25,824,836  was  paid  to  30  Oregon  and  27 
Washington  counties.  The  total  was  84  4 
million  more  than  the  earning  distributed  to 
the  counties  In  1965. 

PEOPLE    ARE    THE    KEY 

Who  are  the  people  who  carry  out  the 
complex  task  of  National  Forest  management 
and  protection? 

The  Job  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region  is 
accomplished  by  a  work  force  of  approxi- 
mately 3.700  permanent  full-time  employees 
and  3.800  temporary  or  seasonal  "^'orkers 
Skills  and  specialties  are  many  and  varied. 
There  are  career  professionals  In  specialized 
fields  such  as  forestry,  range  management, 
wildlife  biology,  soil  science,  recreation  man- 
agement, landscape  architecture,  and  engi- 
neering. Technicians  and  aides  assist  In  the 
accomplishment  of  much  of  the  field  work 
in  these  areas. 

Other  occupations  include  pilots,  me- 
chanics, cooks,  smokejumpers,  warehouse- 
men, and  equipment  operators.  Serving  and 
supporting  all  of  these  activities  are  such 
administrative  functions  as  auditing,  ac- 
counting, contracting,  personnel  manage- 
ment, automatic  data  processing,  and  clerical 

Recruitment  of  sufficient  numbers  of  em- 
ployees possessing  the  high  qualifications 
needed  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  and 
is  intensified  by  the  remoteness  of  many 
Forest  Service  offices.  .Adequate  housing  also 
continues  as  a  problem  in  remote  areas. 

Competing  for  college  and  technical  school 
graduates.  Forest  Service  recruiters  visit  cam- 
puses across  the  nation.  Interviewing  can- 
didates and  explaining  Forest  Service  work. 
High  school  "career  days"  visits,  summer 
work  programs,  advertising,  and  other  spe- 
cial efforts  are  also  used  to  inform  prospec- 
tive employees  in  Forest  Service  careers. 

RECREATION    AND    THE    FORESTS 

They  came  for  camping,  hiking,  climbing, 
hors^acklng,  fishing,  hunting,  skiing,  pic- 
ture-taking, and  Jtist  plain  all-around  en- 
joyment of  the  outdoors.  "They"  are  the 
people  who  came  by  the  millions  to  the  Na- 
tional Forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  In 
1966. 

The  exact  recreation  visit  totals  were  not 
known  as  this  report  went  to  press.  Final 
information  from  the  field  was  yet  to  be 
tabulated  by  electronic  computers.  It  was 
expected  that  the  totals  for  1966  would  show 
new  records  In  recreational  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests. 

In  1965.  first  year  for  computing  National 
Forest  recreation  use  by  automatic  data 
processing.  23.6  million  recreational  visitor 
davs  were  recorded  on  the  National  Forests 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  A  visitor  day  Is 
any  combination  equal  to  one  person  spend- 
ing a  12-hour  period  In  recreational  activity 
within  a  National  Forest. 

If  the  1966  figures  continue  an  apparent 
trend,  then  most  of  the  recreational  visitor 
days  dtirlng  the  year  were  devoted  to  camping 
and  picnicking  (7.6  million  visitor  days  In 
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19851    and  general  enjoymeat  and  &;gh.'seelng  acres    Howe-.er.   there   was   also  consmerable  of  the  Okanogan  National  Forest  talk  about 

(8  7  million  visitor  days  In  "651  support    for    the    wilderness    boundaries    aa  the  range,  and  you  can  sense  their  pr.de  In 

Amorin  the  campjcounds  having  the  heav-  proposed,   as   well   as   requests   for   reduction  Horseshoe    Ba&n    and    the   way    It    has   been 

l«t  U5e  wer^  the  211  alte.s    representing  6  1S5  In  the  size  of  the  wilderness  managed  to  produce  rich  grass  and  bounti- 

family  camplrg  units    de6tgnat.e<l  In  the  Na-  Under  the  propKNtal.  the  Mt   Jefferson  WU-  .'ul.  pure  water  over  the  years, 

tlonal    Forests    of    Oregon    and    Washington  derness    would    Include    81,549    acres    of    the  The   Smith    grazing   permit   Is    one   cf  tlie 

for  coverage  under  the  Land  and  Water  Oon-  existing  Mt    Jefferson  Primitive  Area,  estab-  l.-'Ji    grazing   permits   administered    by   the 

servatlon  Act.  Ushed  in  1930.  plus  additional  adjoining  Na-  Forest  Service  on  6.5  million  acres  of  National 

Use    of    the    sites    requires    payment    of    a  tlonal   Forest   lands  totalling   13,901    acres.  Pi.-re.'-t  land  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

daily   fee   ct   the   purchase   of   a   «7   permit.  Hu^fnNO    nsHiNO   on   the   poiu:sts  In  1966.  a  total  of  118  692  cattle  and  horsea 

In  1966  the  oermlt  was  In  the  form  of  a  gold-  --v,     ,,  .^     '            ^        ,     .»       ^         '         ,.  and  88.750  sheep  grazed  on  the  19  N.^tlonal 

c/,lored     wHllet-sized     card,     replacltig     the  ^^f  «"  ^^  recreational  attracttons  on  the  ^^^^^  ^„^  ^^^  National  Orasslan.i   in  the 

bumper    sticker   used    In    1965,    first    vear   of  Nat'°nal    Forests     flshlng    and    hunting    are  Region,  accounting  for  a  return  ot  $255  151 

the  fee  systems  operation.  always  near  the  top  of  the  list.  In  1965.  when  ^^  piu.lng  tees 

The  annual  oermit^s  «re  good  at  some  7.000  "^  ^."H'"""    '^''^f  ""Ti-  ^ '«'""•, '^«>^^*"«  WhUe  youTe  visiting  In  the  high  country 

deslgna-ed  federal  sitee-  Including  both  Na-  f^'ff'*"^  °°  \^l  ^?"°'l*'/°"';^  "'/^^  ^''f^^-  cf  the  Okanogan,  you  might  meet  some  folfa 

tlonal  Parks  and  National  Forests- through-  "^  Northwest  Region,  2.7  million  visitor  days  f,^^    >,nuiher    ranch    operation    very   much 

out  the  Nation   In  the  Pacific  Northwest  dvu--  ^'"*/"""   ^^^^S.   and    1.9    million    were    for  representatU'e  of  grazing  history  on  the  Na- 

•ng  1966    the  Forest  Service  sold  25.814  sea-  ••'■'htlng.                                            ^  ,          ,  tional  Forests  of  the  West 

sonal   permlt-s    (*180698i     and   tl    dally   per-  ,   ^i.^'"'  •1°"'*  agreement,  and  long-lasting  .^a  m  the  ca.se  with  the  Smith  ofjeratlon  the 

mlts    accounted    for   »74.549,    for    a    total    of  tradition,    state    game    conamlsslons    are    re-  Victor  Le.samlz  ranch  has  a  permit  for  graa- 

»255.247    Sale  of  the  »7  permits  wtis  up   148  sponsible  for  management  and  protectloi.  of  ,_,,^  ,„  j^,^  ^orth  Ca.scades    The  permits  were 

percent    over    19«5:    dally    permits    were   up  fL*  «*'"*■  "^^""^ '*'"' ^''^*^V^*'■^^t.  '  L*'T.°"  In  existence  prior  to  designation  of  the  North 

88  percent:  and  total  income  was  127  percent  *"''«'  f«""  n^nagement  of  the  wildlife  habitat  cascades  Primitive  Area' 

^r^Hter  °^'**h'^[1'|'  ^T^^  '*r''^               .  ,         .,.,  ,  -^tr    I.e.samiz  Is  a  success  story  in  the  be« 

Snow  fun  bocmmg  ,    I'^.'^f'^"'"'  to  contlnulrig  work  In  wildlife  ,  ^    ^^e   American   tradition    He   Is   a  Basque 

More   than   2   million   visits  were  recorded  ''^^'^' Ji^f^r For^lltA^Z/.L  ""^^  '^'^   ^'«   ""^'^^   Pyrenees   Mountairst 

at  28  winrer  sports  sites  In  the  Pacific  North-  Zt^^.\^  llT^   J^T^J  Z^t^^^^^  ^^*  "^"^  °f   '2    «rst  working  as  a  cabin  boy. 

•veer  Region  during  the  1965-66  snow  se,-«on  Te^   Ad,!f^^  ^he    R^,r  n/i   !tL  'Ir '^l^  ^^  ^*^«  "'"^  ^^  ^'^^  !«■  *^^  *^  ^"^^"g  ^heep 

The  t^tal  represented  a  10  per  cent  lncrea.«e  duue«  of  the^  Zn^^u,^^rTrlr.If^^  '"    '^""^^   '^^»"«'   Washington,   and   he  had 

over  the  previous  season.  Nearly  three-fourths  ZTi.^'  '^Z\ZZI^^^^^^  l^:s  own  herd  at  the  age  of  20    In   1907    he 

of   the   visits   were   for   skiing    although   all  TZt^Ll^^    f^                    f,         f       ?     V^  ^^^^  his  first  herd  Into  the  Cathedral  coun- 

types    of    snow    fun    contlnuld    to    gr^w    In  I'^uT' TJ^Z^^l?^'^^^^^  try.  and  he  continues  as  the  holder  of  one  of 

popularity  nr^?.  f.Tvf-Pfl  k                T  h  ,     development  ^j,,    ^^^^^^                              ,^    ^^    ^^^   j^ 

On    the    Wenatchee    National    Forest,    the  ^Jniffll!,  t-^fnfnfr^pP^.  f  i'^  r"""  °^  I^    l»59,    the    Les^fmlz   Ranch   converted  It, 

brand  r.ew  Mi.ssl.n  Ridge  ski  area.  13  miles  ITt^ftnlTrl^^^^JlT^^T^^^^  personnel  ,  ,^^^  ^^         ,^  ^,,„.^ 

southwes-     of    Wenatch'ee.    opened    for    the  °l^re/foundm  Forest  w^t^r^^^^  ^^"^    '«"■   '^    P«^»   °'    '""^   °'''   ^'^'^   ''"« 

1966-67    season    with    a   day    lodge    and    two  ^    Im.  V             '^"^^^"^  waters  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^^  ^^^ 

double   chalrUfts.   Several   existing   sk!   areas  ^i,?rt,!!i  fv,!  ,"1V  '   ^^'^''f  h?   ''"'°"''     '"'  high  country   Although  .still  active  at  the  age 

began  the  season  with  newly  added  services  f!"'^^^^  . n   p °  .   ,a  "^                          ^^^        « t  ^^  75,  Mr.  Lesamlz  dldii't  make  the  1966  drive 

and  f.ici!ities    They  included  Crystal  Mcun-  ^/'f^,  ^J^t^f  '*'  T  ''*?'^*''"^"'",  ""^  «*^  which  was  headed  up  bv  his  son.  Victor  Jr.. 

tain.  Snoquaimle  National  PVrest.  new  double  ^^^J^lr^,'Vl''^- r.        >   "'^"ag^"^*"";    */'P"-  ^nd  son-in-law.  Ed  Buchert  Sr 

chalrltf  t,  Bachelor  Butte.  Deschut^-s  National  'it  ?mnrove1fer,*t  lnrl!'^^■<Z!'l  "^^Hn.,    !  ^hey  call  it  the  most  rugged  cattle  drive  in 

Forest,     new    overnight    lodge.     Hxxloo    Ski  'I!/3Z!    nr    T      ?                »         ^  ^ '"",  the  State  of  Washington. ^Is  year  it  tooit 

Bowl.  Willamette  National  Forest,  new  dou-  '!f '  P"""^,  ,°  J!  '  h     ^  \    construe  Ion     of  ,j,,^   ,^^„^   ^^^^  headwaters  of   the  Slmllka- 

ble  chalrllft.   Multorpor  Ski   B-^1    Mt    Hood  If^ll  7^!*'  ''T'k      '^f"**  '"f  ""!""«  """^  meen   River  on   the  Canadian  border  to  the 

National    Pore«t.    new   double   chalrllft   with  °^."Tl^T,l  ''f"«^«^   '•°""""'^,  home    ranch    ne^    Tonasket-a   distance  of 

lights  for  tilght  skiing;    and  -nmberllne    Mt  ,„fi?,'^^!i^*'  ^^'  two  fishery  specialists    an  ^^„^^  gO  miles. 

Hood  National   FXrrest,   new  double  chalrllft.  rl^^R^TJ.'',    ,TfrT\V^^         T^       T'^  -An"  four  or  five  days  of  this.  It  feels  iucr* 

Another  highlight  of  the  vear  for  winter  ^,f '  f^!^""  »  "'*"  '"  '^^^  "'"  prbnary  du-  ^^,  ^^^  ^„^^  ..             ^,^  Lesamlz  Jr.  over  . 

sports      enthuslast^-the      Forest      Service  I'l^^ZiZ^^^  ZT,T^            T'TT''^   '"^  steaming  cup  of  trail  camp  coffee 

granted    a    oenrt    for    de-elonmen'    of    tho  recognizing  and  IdenUfylng  animal   damage  „ 

SS^^l^er^M^Vw^skf^'e?  n;"\he   ei^4  !°    ^    '^r't,'    '"^'^'"^    '"^'^°'*^    "'    '"''-  Range  anp-o:  cmcnts.  1966 
face  of  M'    Hfxxl   The  new  area  was  exi>ected  ^""""?    *"*    damage,    and    Integrating    the  Range  Improvement  work  on  the  National 
to  be  readv  for  the  1967-68  okl  season  methods  Into  field  use.  Forests     and     National     Grasslands,     Paclfie 
Lot   fees  increaied  "*"  kational  forests  .*nd  crazing  Northwest  Region,  In  1966  included  the  fol- 
Follou-^ns  ex'en^ive  Htuflv    the  Pnr»«'  ti^r,-  ^^^   Clouds    from    the   mid-summer  storm  '^"'  ^ig- 
lceTte  in  IQ66  announced  thaW^ff^fm^  ^^"^   ^  ""•   revealing  a  peaceful   pastoral     Seeding   of   rangelands acres..  13.731 

of  the  2  ?0^  Slimmer  ho^e    ou  o^NatL^a^  ^^"*  °^  '^«P  ^^^"S  °"  ^^^  ^°"'°?  8«*"^  Spraying  for  control  of  bush,  polson- 

l4re^t  -ailnn  oT^on  and  w'^ln^on  would  ^i^    --^°-   *P'-^«^    ^^'^   ">«   color   of  «-  P^-ts  and  noxlou.  weeds 

be  Increased  in    1967  wlldflower  patches.                                                                                                                     do 6.867 

Th.  n»r^»nr,,.ri  V-^.    K-^      ,         ,  A     stream— cold,     clear      sparkling— plays     Water  spreading  projects do 638 

1  ^r     Z  f rum  «30^';  ^^Te    ^LIT."^  '^"8^  '^*  '"^*^°*   Sawtoothed  and  snow-      F«nce   construction miles. .        238 

I7^l\     ,^  l.T,*lV^ll^T    ;  \     ,         f^-  crowned  peaks  .soar  in  the  distance                         Cattleguard    construction 83 

ok   ;   '^ak^  or   'treC    T^ra/era.^   ZlZl  ^°"   ^«   ^'«'^'"«   Horseshoe   Basin    In    the      SP^'^R    developments.. 129 

^r  tot  w-in  be  IboTjSO '^r  vX^  '^^'^  ^°"°'^>'  «'  ^h*  Okanogan  National  For-      P°"d^  and  reservoirs 129 

Ause^eeofSr^r;en?^thr^,.„r  .       -  est  In  north  central  Was.hlngton    The  sheep      Stocks    driveways miles..          35 

of   the   i:  tl   is   s^dard    for  Na"  nal   p'aVm  '**'".  "  "''"''  "  ^^'^  "  ^  '^"^  landscape  r.s  the  timbfb  harvest  reflects  slov.-oown 

lots     Lot  ^.a  ui^ere    es'lblT^h^    bv    ^m!  l^ruMlln^      wUdflowers,  the  stream  and  the  More    timber   was   sold    but   less   was   har- 

parlson  of  more  than  250  private  lot  trans-  »   ^  »v>       .»  ».      »,         »  vested  from  the  National  Forests  of  the  Pa- 

actlons:    and    six    National    Forests    with    75  ^             '                     "          ""'"*  "'*"  ^*'^  '*  '^^^^    Northwe.st    In    1966,    as   compared   wltii 

per  cent  of  the  summer  homes  In  the  region  "^  ^^^'  the  record  timber  harvest  of  1965 

u,sed  appraisals  bv  professional,  non-govern-  V*'^   *®*  *  '^\^^^  w.iichlng  over  his  flock.  The   harvest   decline   was  due   In   p.irt  to 

ment  appraisers   .^ppralsers  found  that  sum-  V*'  ^      L*"      '^'^  '*''^^''  ''^f^re  him  have  the    substantial    cutbacks    In    many    plant.' 

mer  home  let  values  as  high  as  $5  000  were  ""'^^  '''r  50  yeajs    The  rider.  Emmet  bm.tli.  using  NaUonal  Forest  Umber,  reflecting  tho 

nf<t  uncommon  "^  *  °'8  friendly  man  clad  In  worn  leather  depressing  effect  on  the  wood  products  ic- 

Pedera!  laws  and  regxilatmns  under  which  .^J    ^^^   surplus   field   Jaokei   and   b;t-  dustry  caused  by  a  noUceable  reduction  in 

the  For-.st  Service  operates  require  charging  ^"^     sweat-st.lned    Stetson     He    tells    you  igee  housing  starts. 

fees  in  keeping  with  the  current  land  values  tz?^\         v,         I'  ^""^  Smith,   now  8?    first  xhe  amount  of   Umber  actually  havested 

for  thl.s  exclusive  recreational  use  bringing  sheep  here  In  1916  after  the  B,-.sln  from  the  19  National  Forests  In  1966  was  47 

Wi'dernt^,  ,yrar^,nl  h^arrt  already  beea  under  grazing  since  1901  billion   board   feet,  down   from   1965s  record 

w..aernfs.s  proposal  neara  Emmet  estimates  taat  lu  66  years  of  us^-  5  4  billion   board   feet.   However,    total   value 

Acting  under  the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  the  50  years  under  the  S.Thlth  permit— t.ie  Basin  of   the   1966   harvest  was  •I  19  6  million,  up 

Forest  Service  announced  a  proposal  to  estab-  has    fattened    at    least   85.000   lambs    w,th    a  more   than  $10  million   over  the   1965  figure 

li&h    a    Mt.    Jefferson    Wilderness    of    95.450  vilue    of   $1    million,   and    produced    600  000  of  5109  4  mllllci 

Mres  in  the  Willamette,  Deschutes  and  Mt.  pounds  of  wool  worth  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  while  logging  was  on  the  decrease,  timber 

Hood  Natioiial  Forests    A  pubhc  hearing  on  million  dollars.  sajes  ,„   the  Regkn  last   year  amounted  to 

the  proposa,   was  conducted   on   O-.t^.ber  26  Emmet  figures  tuafs  probably  enough  wool  4  7  billion  board  feet  with  a  value  of  $147  9 

.n  Salem    Numerous  statements  made  at  the  to  make  nearly  200.000  wc^l  shirts  like  the  million.  This  was  an  increase  of  263  mlUlon 

hearing,  and  by  letter  following  the  hearing,  warm  Pendleton  hes  wearing  board  feet  over  1965  when  sales  totalled  4  4 

urged  expansion  of  the  boundaries  to  125.000  Emmet  and  District  Rancher  Bob  Snolch  bi'lmn  board  fee'  with  a  value  of  «122  million. 
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Volume  of  timber  sold  varies  from  the 
amount  cut  in  any  given  year  because  the 
period  in  which  a  timber  sale  Is  harvested 
f^ges   from   a   few   weeks  to  several  years. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Region's  annual  sus- 
stalned-yleld  allowable  cut  Is  4J325  billion 
board  feet.  Since  harvest  figures  are  averaged 
out  over  a  period  of  years,  a  higher  harvest 
figure  for  1966  does  not  violate  the  sus- 
talned-\-leld  principle. 

t;aUonal  forest  timber  cut  and  sold,  Pacifio 
Sorthwest  region,  1965-66 


Volume 


Value 


Harvf.'-t'd: 

IWf' 

IWvr 

Sold: 

IW' 

I96J 


H'':ird  lift 
4.  :.N,  »5«i,  (XW 
5,419.  5«)«.  0(10 

4,  TIW.  O.So.  i«1l 
14.  47.5.  i>h5.  i«l() 


$119,  r,r:j,  ■*()> 

li)W.475.7.>-.' 

147.954.  0W4 
122.011.511 


Balloon  logging  begins 

A  huge  balloon  with  a  10-ton  carrying 
capacity  was  put  to  work  in  1966  in  the  con- 
tinual search  for  better  ways  to  log  timber 
from  the  steeper  and  more  rugged  areas  of 
the  National  Forests  m  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

With  the  great  vaiiatlon  in  terrain  and  tim- 
ber size,  logging  Is  a  challenging  Usk  In  the 
Northwest.  Timber  on  the  more  difficult  areas 
c.»nnot  be  harvested  economically  with  con- 
ventional systems  nor  without  risking  dam- 
age to  soil  and  water. 

The  Forest  Service  encourages  development 
of  new  logging  equipment  and  systems  by  de- 
signing timber  sales  for  the  most  promising 
of  the  new  systems. 

On  the  WiUlamette  National  Forest  near 
Oakrldge,  the  Deception  Creek  timber  sale 
demonstrated  that  it  Is  not  only  possible  to 
successluUy  log  by  balloon,  but  under  a  cer- 
um  combination  of  conditions,  balloon  log- 
ging may  be  the  most  desirable  timber  har- 
vest method. 

In  principle,  the  balloon  system  Is  a  com- 
paratively simple  cable  method  very  similar 
to  the  conventional  hlghlead  The  major  dif- 
ferences are  that  there  Is  no  spar  tree,  and  a 
balloon  Is  attached  to  the  butt  rigging  to  lift 
the  log  off  the  ground  and  •fiy"  the  load  to 
the  landing. 

By  making  It  feasible  to  loy  the  more  dlf- 
flcuit  areas,  balloon  logfriug  could  add  mil- 
lions of  board  feet  .innually  to  the  allowable 
cut  on  National  Forest  lands  Road  construc- 
tion could  be  reduced,  and  balloon  "flying" 
of  the  logs  could  ellmUiate  the  damage  to  soil 
caused  by  logs  being  dragged  to  the  landing 
by  conventional  methods. 

Timber  study  launched 

While  the  giant  balloon  was  attracting  the 
attention  of  Wllllamette  Pass  travelers,  the 
Forest  Service  was  launching  a  monumental 
study  aimed  at  meeting  the  ever-Increasing 
demand  for  timber  from  the  National  For- 
ests of  the  Douglas-fir  region 

The  study  will  consider  the  effects  of  vari- 
ous Intensities  of  management  and  timber 
harvesting  rates  by  decades  over  the  ne.xt  80 
years  It  will  develop  data  on  costs,  returns, 
and  evaluate  Impacts  on  other  forest  uses. 

The  study  will  analyze  such  technical  for- 
estry aspects  as  different  rotation  periods;  In- 
tensive practices  such  as  thinning.  Inter- 
mediate cutting,  salvage  and  prelogglng,  and 
accelerated  reforestation;  protection  from  In- 
sects, disease  and  fire  accelerated  roeid  con- 
struction: and  impacts  of  Increased  soil  dis- 
turbance. 

Also  under  study  will  be  the  effects  of  vari- 
ous timber  management  alternatives  on 
other  resources  such  as  water,  recreation, 
and  flsh  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  the  impact  of 
alternatives  on  local,  regional  and  national 
economies. 

Scheduled  for  completion  by  July  of  1968, 
the  study  Is  described  by  the  Regional  For- 
ester as  "a  pioneering  Job — a  first  attempt  to 


provide  a  sound  basis  for  making  the  key  de- 
cisions necessary  for  modem,  effective  man- 
agement of  National  Forest  timber  resources." 
other  highlights  in  timber  management 
during  the  year  included  development  of  a 
comprehensive  system  to  produce  most  of  the 
accounting  records  for  timber  sale  business 
by  automatic  data  process,  and  use  of  a  new- 
timber  sale  contract  form  developed  by  the 
Forest  Service  through  negotiation  with  tlm- 
ijer  Industry  representatives. 

Insect  damage  surveyed 

Results  of  the  19th  annual  aerial  survey  of 
some  52  million  acres  of  federal,  state  and 
private  forest  land  In  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon in  1966  indicated  approximately  1.2  mil- 
lion acres  were  infested  by  timber  killer  In- 
sects. 

Although  no  large-scale  control  projects 
were  deemed  necessary  for  1967,  several  steps 
were  being  taken  to  reduce  and  keep  losses 
at  a  minimum. 

In  northeast  Washington,  parasitic  wasps 
were  released  for  biological  control  of  the 
larch  casebearer,  a  defoliator  of  larch  timber. 
Additional  releases  of  the  casebearer's  natural 
enemies  are  planned  for  1967. 

Surveillance  and  eradication  of  the  Eu- 
ropean pine  shoot  moth  continued  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  New  infestations  were 
detected  In  three  Washington  communities — 
Longview,  Port  Angeles,  and  Prosser — all  lo- 
cated outside  the  established  zone  of  con- 
tainment. An  Infestation  was  found  and 
eradicated  In  a  Portland  nursery  which  had 
shipped  Infested  pines  to  Davis,  California, 
where  the  trees  were  Intercepted  and 
destroyed.  ' 

LAND    EXCHANGES 

Additional  progress  was  made  during  1966 
in  the  continuing  program  to  block  up  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  Into  more  manageable 
units.  Six  exchanges  Involving  1,598  acres  of 
National  Forest  land  and  1,936  acres  of  pri- 
vate land  were  completed  under  the  General 
Exchange  Act. 

.At  year's  end,  three  more  exchanges  were 
In  the  final  approval  stage.  The  cases  in- 
volved 14,770  acres  of  National  Forest  land 
and  13,608  acres  of  private  land.  Two  tracts 
of  recreational  land,  totalling  154  acres,  were 
purchased  under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act,  which  provides  authority  to 
purchase  land  needed  for  public  recreation. 

During  the  year,  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted on  10  new  share-cost  road  agreements, 
or  major  road  purchases,  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  private  timber  owners.  The  typi- 
cal agreement  covers  an  area  of  checkerboard 
land  ownership.  It  provides  for  sharing  con- 
struction and  maintenance  costs,  and  ex- 
changing rights-of-way,  for  a  Joint  road  sys- 
tem within  the  area.  Over  the  years,  about 
1,500  miles  of  road  have  been  built  under 
share-cost  agreements,  making  50  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  available  for  harvest. 

In  addition,  the  Region  acquired  some  500 
road  easements  this  year,  mostly  through 
negotiation.  In  20  cases,  or  four  per  cent, 
condemnation  action  was  required  in  order 
tj  provide  essential  multiple  use  access. 

TRANSPORTATION    STRIDES    MADE 

The  year  1966  was  another  period  of  prog- 
ress In  the  development  of  an  adequate  trans- 
portation system  on  the  National  Forests  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Representing  a  total  investment  value  of 
846.9  million,  1,736  miles  of  Forest  Service 
road  were  constructed  or  reconstructed  by 
purchasers  of  National  Forest  timber,  and 
489  miles  were  constructed  by  the  Forest 
Service  under  contract  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress. 

Also,  36  bridges  were  constructed  at  a 
value  of  $1.3  million,  and  131  miles  of  trail 
were  built  or  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $690,000. 

In  October,  the  Region  put  into  effect  a 
regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
providing  for  cost  recovery  on  special  serv- 
ice roads.  Under  this  concept  of  transporta- 


tion system  management,  the  Forest  Service 
may  require  haulers  of  non-federal  products, 
commodities  and  materials  to  pay  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  government's  Invest- 
ment In  construction. 

BAROMETER   WATERSHEDS   HAVE   IMPORTANT   ROLE 

"Barometer  watershed"  became  a  new  term 
that  assumed  Increasing  Importance  during 
1966  under  the  Forest  Service's  vital  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  and  improving  the 
precious  lifeline  of  clean  and  abundant  wa- 
ter flowing  from  the  National  Forests. 

Representing  nearly  half  of  the  total  water 
runoff  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  water  from 
the  National  Forests  serves  the  needs  of  more 
than  150  c.tles,  generates  electric  power.  Irri- 
gates crops  and  orchards,  and  provides  end- 
less recreation  opportunities. 

Four  barometer  watersheds  have  been  es- 
tablished within  the  Region  to  serve  as  pilot 
projects  for  the  Forest  Service  to  evaluate 
watershed  and  multiple  resource  manage- 
ment practices.  The  barometer  watersheds 
are  the  Green  River,  Snoquaimle  National 
Forest.  Involving  some  148,000  acres;  the  En- 
tiat  Ri'.er.  Wenatchee  National  Forest.  130.- 
0:«0  icres.  upper  Clackamas  River.  Mt.  Hood 
National  Forest.  87.000  acres,  and  north  fork 
of  the  Umatilla  River,  Umatilla  National 
Forest,  85,000  acres. 

Installation  of  scientific  instrumentation, 
allowing  watershed  management  experts  to 
figuratively  record  the  pulse  of  the  barometer 
watersheds,    was   nearly   completed   In    1966. 

Watershed  management  principles  devel- 
oped from  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station  reseach  will  be 
applied  to  actual  on-the-ground  use,  and 
the  Instrumentation  will  enable  Forest  offi- 
cers to  monitor  the  effects  of  applied  pro- 
grams. 

Among  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
practices  is  the  work  to  Increase  water  yields 
from  National  Forest  lands  In  water-short 
areas.  Through  prescribed  manipulation  of 
vegetation  cover,  installation  of  snow 
fences,  and  other  measures,  it  Is  hoj>ed  that 
a  greater  snowpack  will  be  obtained  to  result 
In  higher  total  water  yields  without  Increas- 
ing the  risk  of  flood. 

JOB  CORPSMEN  NOTE  PROGRESS 

For  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regions  fotir 
Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers,  1966  was  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  In  helping  to  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  young  men  from  pov- 
erty stricken  homes. 

Three  Conservation  Centers  operated  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  in  Oregon — Wolf  Creek, 
Umpqua  National  Forest;  Angell,  Sluslaw 
National  Forest;  and  Timber  Lake,  Mount 
Hood  National  Forest.  The  fourth  center, 
Cispus.  IS  in  Washington  on  the  Glfford  Pln- 
chot  National  Forest.  The  centers  have  a  total 
catjicity  of  800  Job  Corpsmen,  offering  them 
work,  basic  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing, and  social  opportunities. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  four  Centers  grad- 
uated 229  Corpsmen  to  urban  centers  for  ad- 
vanced vocational  training,  and  220  were 
placed  in  Jobs  or  entered  the  military  serv- 
ice. 

Conservation  project  accomplishments  In 
1966  by  the  four  Centers  Included  354  acres 
of  forest  thinning  and  prulning;  300  acres  of 
reforestation  by  planting  or  seeding:  39 
campgrounds  and  picnic  sites  constructed  or 
rehabilitated;  3.3  miles  of  road  construction 
or  Improvement;  14.8  miles  of  trial  construc- 
tion and  betterment;  13,9  miles  of  trail  main- 
tenance and  seven  miles  of  road  maintenance; 
seven  trail  bridges  constructed  or  improved; 
361  bushels  of  cones  gathered,  and  two  hell- 
ports  constructed. 

Job  Corps  Center  fire  suppression  crews 
distinguished  themselves  during  the  critical 
1966  fire  season,  spending  2,500  man-days  In 
fighting  forest  and  range  wildfires. 

Corpsmen  were  also  utilized  on  such  proj- 
ects as  slash  burning,  telephone  line  main- 
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t«narice  recreation  and  admlnlsiratlve  site 
.andsc.ip'.ng.  construction  and  maintenance 
of  Center  facilities,  and  streajn  channel 
cleanup 

In  a  cooperative  project  designed  to  Im- 
prove fishery  habitat  In  the  CoUawash  River 
drain. ige.  Timber  Lake  Job  Corpsnien  began 
construction  of  a  tlshway  over  Pegleg  PnUs 
■in  Nchorn  Creek  The  Job  to  be  completed 
in  1567,  has  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  providing  the  funds,  the  Oregon 
State  Pish  Cominlsslon  doing  the  engineer- 
ing and  design,  ftnd  the  Forest  Service  Job 
Corpsmen  serving  &s  the  work  force  Several 
.r;'.:es  of  spawning  and  rearing  area  will  b* 
;n.ide  available 

Foax.sr  riRE  seaso.s   severe 

Prolonged  drought  conditions  prevailed 
over  Oregon  and  Washington  during  1966. 
and  the  fire  season  was  one  of  the  most 
severe  or.  record 

On  lands  protected  by  the  Forest  Service 
la  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  1  460  flres 
blackenett  12,89u  acres  of  timber  and  range 
lands.  TT'.e  n.imber  of  tires  **3  4.ly  le-^s  than 
;n  1965.  but  the  acreage  was  four  times  aa 
great. 

The  Winter  R;m  Fire,  covering  6.223  acres 
on  the  Fremont  National  Forest  was  the 
largest  ftre  of  the  i>ea.son  on  land  protected  by 
the  Forest  Service  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Region  St.irtlng  August  15  from  a  lodging 
operation  the  Winter  Run  tire  accounted  for 
about  half  uf  the  total  acreage  burned  during 
the  season  In  the  Region. 

Other  large  tires  Included  the  Hornet 
Creek  Fire.  Wenatchee  National  Forest, 
raused  bv  lighting  on  .\ugust  26.  1  520  acres. 
LoBtlne  Fire  Wallowa-Whltman  National 
Forest,  started  frum  reluse  burnli.g  August 
!8  outside  -he  F  >resr  boundary.  1.245  acres 
of  state  and  Fore.st  protected  land,  and  Dev- 
ils Ridge  Fire,  Mt  Hood  National  Forest,  be- 
'leved  .^tartecl  bv  an  Incendlarlst  on  August 
20.  1.230  acres. 

The  ~:e>  -spread  rapidly  and  were  difficult 
to  control  reJlectini^  severe  burning  condi- 
tions. H  t  ond  dry  weather  began  In  late 
Vlarch  and  c  'iitinued  through  October  over 
much  of  t.'^e  Pacific  .Northwest  By  mid- 
.August  iou'neastern  Oregon  was  described 
by  the  Wpat,^:?r  Bu.-'ean  as  being  In  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme"  drought  Pendleton  had 
the  driest  .\prr.-June  period  since  1890.  Lake- 
view,  headqnarfrs  if  the  Fremont  National 
Forest  where  the  Winter  Rim  Fire  occurred, 
5ufTere<l  iti  driest  season  since  1931 

One  favorable  factor  was  a  decrease  In 
Ughtnlmg-oaused  flres  The  694  blazes  In  this 
category  were  about  70  per  :ent  of  the  10- 
year  averiige 

.Mrcraft  continued  to  be  a  vital  weapon  In 
the  battle  against  flres.  Aerial  detection  was 
used  to  locate  fires:  smokejumpers  were 
quickly  dropped  to  launch  an  Immediate  at- 
'ack;  aerl.Hl  ';inKers  '  bi>mbed  '  fire-i  with  re- 
•ardants  to  hold  back  the  spread  of  the 
flames  If  a  situation  worsened  fresh  attack 
crews  were  flown  m,  some  from  great  dis- 
tances 

fire  o^currencf 

On  lands  protected  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Pacific  N'lrthwest  Region.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington 
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PBOTICTTNO     STATE      PRrVATE     TTVSTR 

Management  and  protection  nf  the  25  000.- 
000  acres  .f  private  and  state  forest  lands  In 
Orego;:  i  :d  Washington  are  of  major  Im- 
portance   t:i   this   region   and    to   the   nation. 


They  Include  much  of  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
moat  productive  and  accessible  laud  These 
lands  are  heavily  used  by  recreatlonlsts.  local 
residents,  and  others  They  have  provided 
.most  of  the  timber  to  supply  the  wood  using 
industry  In  past  years  and  the  second-growth 
stands  will  provide  much  of  the  pulp  and  log 
requirements  In  future  years 

The  State  Foreeuy  Department  In  Oregon 
and  the  Depaxtmeut  uf  Natural  Resources  in 
Wstshlngton  administer  many  activities  on 
t^'.ese  lands  On  State-owned  lands,  this  In- 
cludes all  multiple  use  activities  On  private 
lands  fire  control  Is  the  major  responsi- 
bility, but  State  personnel  promote  good  for- 
est management  practices  The  federal  gov- 
ernment encourages  protection  and  forest 
management  on  these  lands  by  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance.  During  the  current  fiscal 
year,  federal  allotments  amount  to  some 
»675  OOO  for  each  state 

In  addition  to  its  regular  budget.  Oregon 
spent  almost  $1  million  for  extra  costs  to 
suppress  flres  during  the  1966  season 

Federal-State  rooperat:.  e  Are  control  ac- 
tivity started  In  1913  when  a  Mttle  more  than 
$20.6<M)  was  divided  between  the  two  slates 
to  prru  ide  better  protection  Today's  protec- 
tion program  Involves  vastly  Increased  e\- 
pendltures.  protection  of  all  state  and  pri- 
vately-owned forest  lands.  Increased  values 
nf  the  timber  and  other  resources  protected, 
md  an  all-out  effort  i^  prevent  fires  or  to 
control  them  with  a  minimum  of  acreage 
burned. 

The  1966  ftre  season  on  state-protected 
lands  was  one  of  the  driest  In  recent  years. 
Fuels  became  excessively  dry.  This  condition 
culminated  on  August  20  when  a  spark  from 
equipment  on  a  road  started  the  Oxbow 
Ridge  Fire  In  two  days  the  fire  burned  most 
of  the  ultimate  46.500  acxes  covered  by  this 
fire. 

The  State  and  Western  Lane  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  mobilized  up  lo  1.000 
protection  personnel,  logging  industry  em- 
ployees. Inmate  crews,  and  other  firefighters. 
Also.  165  pieces  of  mechanical  equipment 
were  assembled  Including  bulldozers,  pump- 
ers, tankers  and  power  saws  A  mobile 
weather  unit  was  used  to  provide  on-the- 
spot  forecasts.  Helicopters  were  used  to  dump 
some  153  000  pounds  of  fire  retardant  slurry 
on  the  fire  as  well  as  for  mapping  and  scout- 
ing the  fire  The  fire  was  eventually  con- 
trolled within  75  miles  of  firellnes.  but  was 
the  largest  fire  In  Oregon  In  many  years  ex- 
cept for  the  three  Tillamook  Burn  flres. 

In  1986.  Washington  suppressed  1.331  flres 
with  1.616  acres  burned  Oregon  had  1  3J4 
flres  that  burned  a  total  of  57,044  acres  Both 
states  are  continually  devising  ways  and 
means  to  prevent  flres  and  also  to  control 
them  more  effectively  after  they  start  Some 
of  this  year's  activity  included  the  following: 

Debris  burning  started  385  fil-es  on  private 
lands  during  1966  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton Oregon  Department  of  Forestry  person- 
nel conducted  a  statewide  Interview  survey 
to  discover  basic  reasons  for  the.se  flres  An 
analysis  of  this  survey  data  will  provide 
enidellnes  for  future  prevention  meicsures 
to  reduce  flres  from  this  cause 

Railroads  accounted  for  317  flres  in  the 
two  states.  Many  of  these  flres  resulted  from 
Ignition  of  an  accumulation  of  chips  on  the 
right-of-way  Largely  as  a  result  of  state 
protection  personnel  efforts  a  netting  Is  now 
spread  over  loaded  chip  cars  to  eliminate  loss 
of  chips  Continued  use  should  eventually 
reduce  the  chip  hazard  on  rlgnts-of-way 
and  result  in  fewer  flres  Effort  Is  also  con- 
tinuing to  eliminate  exhauat  sparks  and 
other  causes  of  these  flres 

Training  of  state  protection  personnel  has 
been  supplemented  by  use  of  the  Forest 
Service  Are  simulator  at  Redmond,  Oregon 
.About  120  men  from  the  Oregon  State  For- 
estry Department  and  45  men  from  the 
Washington  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources   paniclpated    in    the    training     The 


simulator  has  proven  very  effective  in  'e.ich- 
ing  new  suppression  mt-tiiods,  poUci-ts  and 
.idlvidual  rt'.'-p'jr.sibiluies  lor  tak.n^  e.1ec- 
tlve  action  on  nres. 

A  nationwide  forest  fire  damage  appraisal 
program  was  st  rted  this  year  by  all  stat? 
forestry  departments.  One  of  the  training 
sessions  was  held  In  Eugene.  Oregoit  where 
representatives  from  C.'ilifornia  Or»?on, 
Washington  and  Ala.'ka  were  instructed  on 
prixedures  and  developed  criteria  for  use  la 
this  area.  Data  will  be  collected  on  fuels 
burned,  weather,  lopograpliy,  time  oi  d:iy. 
and  other  factors  Influencing  the  In-ensi-'y 
of  the  flre  This  informaiijn  combined  with 
the  data  on  timber  damage  will  be  ccrreluted 
witli  forert  surve  statistics  and  pr^xessed 
nationally  to  obtain  the  fire  damage  to  tim- 
ber resources  When  sufficient  sampl-es  h.ive 
been  taken,  damage  can  eventually  be  com- 
puted without  the  extensive  fleld  wrk  now 
required. 


SENATE  JOINT  MEMORIAL  OF  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Pie.sident.  the  Hon- 
orable E  D  Debbs  Polts,  piesident  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Legislative  As^sembly 
of  Oregon,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleague  Senator  Hatfield:  and 
myself  Enrolled  Senate  Joint  Memorial 
1.  memunalizing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  "refrain  from  restrict- 
ing, by  legislative  or  other  means,  the 
availability  of  credit  for  agricultural 
loans." 

This  memorial  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  on 
Febiuary  14  1967.  and  by  the  house  of 
tiie  legislature  on  February  22    1967. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  Oregon  s  major 
industries,  and  for  that  reason  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  1  is  of  .special  impor- 
tance. 

On  behalf  of  Senatijr  Hatfield  and 
myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  meiiKjrial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

-SiENATF  Joint  Memorial  1 
To  thf  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
reientatiies    of    the     United     States    of 
Ame^^ca,     in     Congre.':^     Asxemt'd     fie 
tionorable  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department     of     Agriculture,     aid     the 
Honorable  Governor  of  the  Fii   ^n   Credit 
Administration: 
We     your    memorialists,    the    Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  m:'re  r''spect- 
fully   represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  demands  f  ir  rredl'  for  agri- 
cultural loans  are  necessarily  lncre.ising  with 
the  greater  need  for  and  increased  ro^ts  of 
labor,  materials.  Irrigation,  and  firm  ma- 
chinery;  and 

Whereas  the  growth  In  economic  prosperity 
of  agriculture  has  not  kept  pace  wl'h  that 
of  other  Industrie^:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  neces-sary  to  Insure  sufficient 
production  of  critical  foodstuffs  and  fibers 
to  support  a  growing  population,  n  )•?. .  there- 
fore 

Be  It  Resolved  bv  the  Legislatiie  Aisembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

i  I )  TTie  Congres-s  of  the  United  .--tires  the 
Depiirtment  of  .Agriculture,  and  "he  Farm 
Credit  .^rtnilnlstrallon  are  memorl.ilized  to 
refrain  from  restricting,  by  legislation  or 
other  means,  the  availability  of  credit  for 
agricultural  loans. 


May  17,  1967 
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,2 1  The  Chief  Clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of 
■his  memorial  lo  the  Secretary  of  the  LTulted 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
,.nd  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congres- 
sional Delfgation 
Adopted  by  Senate  February  14,  1967. 
Cecil  L.  Edwards, 

Secretary  of  Senate. 
Ed  "Debbs"'  Potts, 
President  of  Senate. 
Adopted  by  House  February  22,  1967. 
F.  F.  Montgomery, 

Speaker  of  House. 


and  national  security  and  Post  Office 
requirements. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  even  an  argu- 
ment here.  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
straight  just  where  employment  has  in- 
creased and  why.  Unjustified  criticism  is 
misleading  and  reflects  badly  on  an  ad- 
ministration trying  to  do  a  good  job  at 
home  and  abroad  under  very  exacting 
circumstances. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Brewster  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    HOLDS    THE 
*  LINE  IN  NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  recently  been  attacked 
for  not  having  held  Federal  employment 
levels  down  to  September  1966  levels 
when  the  President  Issued  a  job-freeze 
order.  I  think  that  such  criticism  is  un- 
warranted. 

The  President's  job-freeze  order  of 
September  1966,  specifically  exempted 
:he  Department  of  Defense  because  of 
its  obvious  manpower  needs  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  It  exempted  the  Post 
OflBce  Department  which,  as  we  all 
know,  lias  been  working  around  the  clock 
to  kpe,)  up  with  the  growing  volume  of 
mail  And  it  exempted  the  Selective 
Service  System,  whose  emplov-ment  needs 
have  increased  because  of  our  Armed 
Forres  requirements. 

These  are  not  Great  Society  programs. 
They  are.  for  the  most  part,  the  direct 
result  of  America's  commitments  in 
Vietnam. 

Moreover,  a  job  freeze  does  not  mean 
that  there  may  be  no  changes  in  em- 
ployment. It  means  that  employment 
may  not  exceed— but  may  rise  to — freeze 
levels.  When  the  President  issued  his 
freeze  order  in  September  of  last  year,  it 
held  job  levels  down  to  the  June-July 
1966  level  If  actual  employment  in  cer- 
tain departments  was  below  that  level,  it 
could  rise  to  it  without  violating  the 
order. 

But  the  crucial  facts  are  these.  From 
the  freeze  level — of  June-July  of  last 
year— until  March  1967,  total  Federal 
employment  did  rise  more  than  105,000. 
But  that  rise  is  represented  by  Defense, 
Post  Office,  and  Selective  Service.  Actu- 
ally, employment  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  de- 
clined by  more  than  11.000  during  that 
period  The  Presidents  job-freeze  order 
has  been  very  effective. 

No  one  wants  to  undermine  the  Viet- 
nam effort  because  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment could  not  recruit  needed  experts 
No  cne  wants  to  let  the  mail  go  undeliv- 
ered because  the  Post  Office  simply  did 
not  have  needed  men.  Nor  does  anyone 
want  to  stop  the  Selective  Service  System 
from  operating  because  it  could  not  in- 
crease its  employment. 

President  Johnson  has  been  the  most 
cost -conscious  President  in  the  White 
Hou.se  in  recent  years  Under  his  leader- 
ship, we  had  3  successive  years  of  rela- 
tively stable  Federal  force  levels.  And  the 
basic  reason  for  an  increase  during  the 
past   year   has   been   increased   Defense 


LIMITATION  OP  AID  TO  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  notice  in 
today's  press  references  to  the  fact  that 
major  items  of  U.S.  arms  aid  to  Greece 
are  being  limited. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  this 
step  and  would  hope  that  all  military  as- 
sistance would  be  held  up  until  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  announces  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections  and  a  return  to  the 
normal  constitutional  process.  Even 
then,  I  believe  we  should  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  the  actual  prospects  of 
Communist  threat  or  Bulgarian  inva- 
sion before  reaching  a  decision  on  this 
matter.  My  own  belief  is  that  far  too 
much  American  military  equipment  and 
assistance  to  date  have  been  used  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Turkey  and  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  recent  coup. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  tomorrow  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  4 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  18,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.w,  May  17,  1067 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life. — 
Psalm  27:  1. 

O  God,  our  Father,  whose  still  small 
voice  calls  us  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment 
from  the  weary  ways  of  a  worried  world 
to  wait  upon  Thee  and  to  find  our 
strength  in  Thee — make  us  aware  of  Thy 
Spirit,  as  we  bow  before  the  altar  of  Thy 
presence.  Amid  the  haste  of  daily  duties 
and  the  pressure  of  persistent  problems 
may  we  find  in  Thee  strength  for  the  day, 
wisdom  to  make  sound  decisions,  and  the 
spirit  of  good  will  to  motivate  all  our 
endeavors  on  behalf  of  our  beloved 
country. 

With  a  consciousness  of  Thy  presence 
alive  within  us  and  tapping  the  unfail- 
ing resources  of  our  faith  may  our  souls 
be  restored,  our  minds  refreshed,  our 
bodies  renewed  and  together  may  we  be 
made  ready  for  the  tasks  and  the  respon- 
sibilities we  face  these  hours. 


"Lead  us.  O  Father,  in  the  paths  of  nght: 
Blindly  we  stumble  when  we  walk  alone. 
Involved    in    shadows    of    a    darksome 

night: 
Only  with  Thee  we  journey  safely  on." 


Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  i  S.  666 1  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes."  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  J.ACKSON.  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  en- 
tit'ed  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  67-9. 


ROGERS  PRAISES  U.S.  BACKING  OF 
OAS  MEETING  ON  CUBAN  SUB- 
VERSION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re\'lse  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  a  few  days  ago  a  subversive  team 
from  Cuba  tried  to  land  on  Venezuelan 
soil  and  were  captured.  To  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  this  represented  an 
open  attempt  on  the  part  of  Communist 
Cuba  to  export  subversion  and  potential 
revolution. 

At  that  time  I  spoke  here  asking  that 
the  United  States  back  Venezuela  if  our 
neighbor  called  for  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  to  discuss  the  pending 
danger  of  Cuban  subversion  in  South 
America. 

Yesterday  Venezuela  made  such  a  re- 
quest, and  I  am  proud  that  the  United 
States  has  not  hesitated  to  support  this 
request. 

Events  of  the  past  year  have  made  it 
evident  that  Castro  does  not  intend  to 
shy  away  from  his  promise  to  export  sub- 
version throughout  South  America.  This 
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culminated  In  the  landing  of  Cubans  on 
the  beach  of  Venezuela  last  week  and  the 
report  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  released  yes- 
terday that  Cuba  is  buying  surplus  mlh- 
tary  goods  from  the  United  States 
through  Cuba  s  United  Nations  mission. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cuba  pwses 
a  danger  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
And  we  In  the  United  States  cannot  for- 
get that  Cuba  also  poses  a  potential  mili- 
tary launching  pad  a^jamst  us 

I  commend  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela for  initiating  this  long-needed 
action.  It  Is  time  that  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  unite  against  the  common 
enemy  that  Is  Cuba. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  BEG  INNING 
OP  WORLD  WAR  I  PASSES  UN- 
NOTICED 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  I  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEL^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  heroes  of  yesteryear  are 
soon  forgotten,  and  the  anniversaries  of 
great  events  of  the  past  slip  by  ui\- 
notlced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  50  years  ago.  on  April  6, 
1917,  World  War  I  had  its  beginning 
Yet  on  that  anniversary,  no  mention  was 
made  of  that  fact  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  I  wish  to  mention  It  now.  and 
hope  that  In  the  future  anniversaries  as 
important  to  the  history  of  this  country 
as  the  one  whicn  just  passed  unnoticed 
will  not  be  forgotten 


APPORTIONMENT  AND  REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  HL"NGATE  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.^e  and  extend  my  re- 
■larks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNG.\TE  Mr  Speaker.  I  know 
that  we  are  all  Interested  in  the  subject 
of  apportionment  and  reapportionment 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  11,  1967.  an  article  appeared,  in 
which  in  one  parag.-aph  after  the  other. 
It  was  indicated  that  the  court.?  have 
held  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  re- 
dlstrlcting  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
order  to  cure  the  most  flasrant  Inequali- 
ties In  districting  The  next  paragraph  of 
the  article  stated  that  the  Ohio  con^rres- 
slonal  districts  have  been  found  to  be 
constitutional  In  all  respects 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
figures  contained  In  the  Congres.slonal 
Quarterly,  the  consrresslonal  district.^  in 
the  State  of  New  York  now  have  a  vari- 
ance of  29  5  percent:  whereas,  the  State 
of  Ohio  has  a  variance  of  34  1  percent 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  go  by  tlie 
figures  of  the  Congre.s.'stonal  Quarterly, 
the  variance  from  the  .smallest  to  the 
largest    congressional    dl.strlct    In    the 


State  of  New  York  is  some  34  percent 
while  the  variance  in  the  State  of  Oliio  is 
some  43  percent 

Mr  Speaker,  one  may  recall  that  in 
the  olden  days  ones  motiier  made  ■■24- 
hour  pudding  ■  which  one  could  sweeten 
to  taste 

Now.  If  I  understand  correctly,  the 
situation  is  now  being  remedied  beoau.se 
we  think  a  committt'e  was  appointed, 
perhaps  in  the  other  bodj'  yesterday,  to 
consider  this  problem,  or  has  considered 
the  problem  Perhaps  tlie  variation 
which  we  approved  ol  some  30  percent 
has  been  enlarged  to  35  percent,  and  the 
full  committee,  if  I  under.stand  correctly. 
Is  working  to  complete  the  remedy'  today 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 


THE  LATE  SIDNEY   LARSON 

Mr  REIFEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  hi 
the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Speaker,  last  Saturday  a  daughter  and 
son  lost  their  father,  a  wife  lost  her  hus- 
band, and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior lost  a  loyal  and  faithful  employee 

I  speak  of  Mr.  Sidney  D  Larson,  bet- 
ter kno'^n  to  his  friends  and  associates 
as  "Sid"  who  died  last  Saturday  at  the 
age  of  56 

Born  In  Colorado,  he  received  his 
bachelor  and  master  degiees  in  electrical 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  also  attended  the  University  of 
Denver  Law  School 

Mr  Larson  Joined  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  Denver  In  1934  and  transferred 
to  the  Washington  offlce  of  that  agency 
m  1946 

He  was  appointed  Budget  Officer  In  the 
Offlce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
1950  and  became  the  Departments  chief 
fiscal  ofBcer  in  1952  where  he  has  seiTed 
creditably  since  that  time 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned 
of  Mr  Larson  s  untimely  demi.se  During 
the  years  I  have  had  tiie  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  have  come  to 
regard  Mr  Larson  not  only  as  a  fine 
American  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
countiT  but  also  as  a  capable  budget 
specialist  who  contributed  materially  to 
expeditin'.?  the  appropriation  process  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  He  was 
always  eager  to  render  assistance  wher- 
ever he  could  regardless  of  whether  it 
was  in  the  line  of  his  ofHclal  duties  or 
not. 

I  am  certain  that  his  knowledge  of 
bud2;etaiT  matters  and  h:s  eenlal  per- 
sonality will  be  .sorely  missed,  not  only 
by  his  many  friends  and  associates  In 
the  executive  department,  but  al.so  by 
those  who  were  pnvileKed  to  know  hlni  in 
both  Hou.ses  of  Congre.ss 

To  his  wife  and  children  on  behalf 
of  the  members  and  staff  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee.  I 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 


THE  LATE  SIDNEY  D.  LARSON 

Mr  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uaaniinous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cer- 
tainty of  death  never  ceases  to  ease  the 
shock  and  sense  of  loss  when  one  of  ou; 
dear  incnds  or  associates  complete^  his 
labors  in  this  life. 

It  was  with  threat  grief  that  I  learned 
of  the  deatn  last  Saturday  of  Mr.  Sidney 
D  Larson  Mr  Larson  has  been  director 
of  the  Division  of  Budget  and  Finance  of 
the  Interior  Department  since  1952. 

I  hist  became  acquainted  with  him  at 
that  time  wlule  serving  with  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  We  enjoyed  a  close 
friendship  and  an  excellent  working  re- 
lationship that  continued  throuji;h  the 
years  It  blcjssomcd  further  when  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Mr. 
Larson,  of  course,  had  a  very  close  asso- 
ciation with  that  subcommittee. 

Based  on  this  association,  committee 
memlx'rs  came  to  res^ard  him  not  only  as 
a  fine  gentleman  but  as  an  individual 
thoroughly  irteiested  in  his  work,  well 
qualified  to  liandle  the  myriad  of  prob- 
lems that  ari.se  In  this  connection,  and 
one  who  could  be  relied  uix)n  to  do  eveo- 
thing  that  was  necessarj'  to  maintain  an 
effective  rapport  between  our  committee 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

His  career  exemplified  that  small  band 
of  dedicated  career  Federal  employees 
who  serve  in  each  department  as  budget 
and  finance  officers. 

They  are  known  for  their  penchant  for 
anonymity.  They  are  unheralded  and  un- 
sung members  of  the  Government  serv- 
ice whose  only  purpose  ;s  to  assure 
smooth  and  efficient  oixration  of  the 
agencies  they  represent  Sid  Larson  typi- 
hed  this  type  of  selfless  dedication. 

Mr.  Larsons  contributions  not  only  to 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior but  also  to  the  budgetary  activities 
of  many  Federal  agencies  were  great  I 
am  sure  that  his  ^icnia!  personality  and 
intelligent  efforts  will  be  mi.s><;ed  by  many 
in  the  Government  service. 

To  his  surviving  wife,  daughter,  and 
son.  I  express  my  very  deepest  sympathy. 
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LISTING  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  AS 
COMMUNIST  CONTROLLED  IS 
MORE  THAN  A  CREDIBILITY  G.\P 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  beer, 
provided  with  a  bill  of  lading  covering  a 
con.si::;nment  of  merchandise  from  an  ex- 
porter In  New  York  to  an  Importer  In 
Capetown.  South  Africa 

Across  the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading 
Is  stamped  the  following 


United  States  law  prohibits  dlspoeltion  of 
thtse  commodlues  to  the  Soviet  Bloc.  Com- 
nu;uiot  China,,  North  Korea,  Macao,  Hong 
Ki  ng  or  Communist  controlled  areas  of  Viet 
Nam  L.10S,  Cuba  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  un- 
If&s  otherwise  authorized  by  the  United 
StatPF 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  preposterous  and  it 
IS  disgraceful  that  some  sap-head  In  the 
U.S.  Government  would  cause  Rhodesia 
to  be  listed  as  a  Communist  controlled 
area 

Thi^  is  more  than  a  "credibility  gap." 
This  IS  a  deliberate  lie  and  the  individual 
or  individuals  responsible  ought  to  be 
immediately  thrown  out  of  Government. 


REPLY  TO  CHARGE  THAT  THE 
HOUSE  WAS  MOTIVATED  BY 
RACISM  IN  THE  POWELL  CASE 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  a  1-hour  special  order  tomor- 
row 1.1  which  time  I  wish  to  discuss  re- 
.-^larks  allegedly  made  on  television  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  and  in  which  re- 
marks, if  they  were  made,  he  said  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
unmoral  in  Its  actions  and  was  motivated 
by  racism.  In  the  Powell  case.  The  re- 
marks have  been  made  part  of  a  motion 
filed  in  the  case  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
aeainst  McCormack.  and  others.  I  trust 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler  1.  will  be  present  tomorrow,  if  he 
cares  to  be. 

I  think  these  are  serious  and  unsub- 
^tantiated  charges  that  are  made  against 
this  body.  This  Is  the  same  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives largely  which  passed  the 
Ciril  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Civil  Rights 
.\ct  of  1965.  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966.  which  then  died  In  the  Senate. 

For  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
say  that  this  HoiLse  was  motivated  by 
racism  and  hysteria  and  had  acted  Im- 
morally is  highly  Improper  and  is  un- 
true. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
Tiot  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
fail  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  91) 

S"W  Laird  Smith,  Iowa 

3-oxr.,  Calif  MrMlIlau  Thompson,  Ga. 

'^ont«  MaoGregor  Tiick 

Dellenback  Mosher  Wldnall 

Deral.nskl  NedJsl  Williams.  Miss. 

DlEgs  Rivers  WUlls 

Dl.".cen  Rodlno  Younger 

Gutjser  Rooney.  Pa 

Karth  St  Onge 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  408 
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Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9960)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  biueaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THB    COMMITTEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9960. 
with  Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
down  to  and  including  line  22  on  page  2 
of  the  bill. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  about  to  reach 
the  point  in  the  bill  at  which  provision 
is  made  for  representation  allowances, 
entertainment,  and  so  forth,  for  various 
agencies. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the  attention 
of  the  chalnnan  of  the  subcommittee. 

On  page  4  of  the  bill  I  note  that  the 
CAB  would  get  $1,000  for  representation 
allowance;  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  would  get 
$1,000  for  representation  allowance;  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  $500;  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  S500;  the 
General  Services  Administration,  $500; 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  $1,000;  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  $1,000. 

Then  we  come  to  HUD,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department, 
and  I  note  that  the  figure  goes  up  to 
$2,500  for  entertainment.  I  wonder  if 
HUD  expects  to  serve  better  hors 
d'oeuvres  and  dispense  better  liquor  than 
the  other  agencies?  Why  should  that 
agency  have  $2,500  for  representation 
allowance  or,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rooney]  calls  it,  "the  tools  of 
the  trade."  Why  should  HUD  have  so 
much  more  than  some  of  the  other  agen- 
cies of  Government?  I  thought  that  this 
was  supposed  to  be  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment that  was  concemed,vat  least  in  part, 
with  poverty,  the  deprived,  the  under- 
developed, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  sure  the 


.gentleman  knows  that  any  agency  must 
have  its  representation  allowance  spe- 
cifically written  into  the  bill.  For  the  first 
time  funds  have  been  requested  for  this 
puiTX)se  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
There  are  many  postal  unions,  various 
employee  organizations,  and  others  that 
meet  and  discuss  legislation  which  comes 
before  the  gentleman's  committee.  We 
wish  the  gentleman  would  address  him- 
self to  this  problem  in  the  legislative 
committee.  Here  we  are  complying  with 
the  law  that  requires  that  it  must  be 
spelled  out  In  the  appropriation  bill.  We 
think  this  Is  a  minimum  amount,  but  all 
that  is  warranted.  The  request  called  for 
$2,500.  It  is  for  conventions  and  meetings 
of  Federal  unions,  employee  unions,  and 
there  are  many  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows.  In  years  gone  by  I  have  tried  to 
knock  out  or  reduce  these  entertainment 
allowances.  I  first  tried  to  knock  them 
out  when  I  tried  to  reduce  them.  I  was 
never  very  successful,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  point  in  trying  to  do  so  to- 
day. I  guess  we  ought  to  wait  until  we  get 
to  the  granddaddy  of  them  all,  which  is 
the  State  Department's  entertainment 
fund,  and  see  if  we  can  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man Is  a  very  able  Member  of  this  House. 
He  has  a  good  point,  and  I  hope  that  the 
legislative  committee  will  address  Itself 
to  the  matter.  Some  have  recommended 
that  these  allowances  be  consolidated 
into  one  bill.  This  has  some  merit. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  calling 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  have  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  why  HUD  gets  $2,500 
for  a  booze  fund  and  some  of  the  oth- 
ers get $500. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man gives  It  that  type  label  or  conno- 
tation. We  do  not  call  it  that.  It  is  a 
convention  fimd.  It  Is  a  representation 
expense.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urbsin  Development  is  a  Cabinet-level 
department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
will  agree  v.ith  me,  I  am  sure,  that  it  will 
not  all  be  spent  for  a  hall  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing in.  There  will  be  many  cocktail  hours. 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  are 
some  funds  in  here  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  rent  conference 
rooms  when  the  scientists  assemble. 
They  have  not  had  this  authority  previ- 
ously for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
they  were  free  to  use  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Virginia  or  Maryland.  But  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  soon  have  a  new  build- 
ing. They  will  be  installed  in  It  this  fall, 
so  they  should  not  need  such  authority. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  will  be  invited 
to  the  grand  opening  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  trust  that  the  officials  of 
HUD  will  have  a  good  time  on  the  $2,500 
that  might  otherwise  go  to  the  deprived 
of  the  coimtry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Payment  to  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund 

For  financing  the  estimated  cost  of  new 
and  increased  annuity  benefits,  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  as  provided  by  part  in 
of  Public  Law  87-793    (78  Stat.  888),  »71.- 
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jOO.OOO     '.o   be    rredlted    to   the   clvl!    8«rTlc« 
retirement  and  disability  ftind 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
itiike  trie  lacit  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  I  will  take  a  little  tmie  In 
order  to  point  out  somethlnti;  that  was 
said  In  the  debate  yesterday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
the  chairman  of  our  subcomjnittee  We 
keep  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress;  every  year  in  this  bill  the  fact 
that  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  i.s  defunct.  The  unfunded 
accrued  liability  In  that  fund  today  is  a 
little  over  $50  billion 

I  pause,  because  I  want  the  billions  to 
sink  in  It  is  not  $50  mil'ion.  it  is  S50 
bUUon. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana 

Mr.  OLSEN    Mr    Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  mean    accrued"? 
Mr  JONAS  Unfunded 
Mr.  OLSEN    The  gentleman  doe.s  not 
mean    "accrued      The    gentlema:;    said 
unfunded     accrued     liability  "     I     lust 
wanted  to  helo  the  gentleman  out 

Mr.  JONAS  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
probably  wou'd  hav^  c^rrerted  that  when 
I  read  the  transcript,  but  it  Is  the  un- 
funded part  of  the  liability  of  the  civil 
service  liabilities  At  .-^ome  time  in  the 
future,  unless  this  fund  is  replenished  in 
the  meantime.  Congress  will  be  asked 
every  year  to  take  out  of  general  funds 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  been  paying  into  the 
fund  to  ke^p  it  current 

Mr  EVTNS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  E\TNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  certainly  want  to  point  up  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  and  I  agree  with 
him. 

A  numt)er  of  years  ago  the  Committee 
attempted  to  address  itself  to  the  grow- 
ing deficit  In  fiscal  1959  an  unbud^eted 
$589,000,000  was  Included  to  make  the 
fund  self-sustaining  for  that  year.  The 
deficit  arose  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
Goverrunent  to  make  lUs  contributions 
The  President  vetoed  the  bill  This  Ls  why 
■ve  suggest  that  the  legislative  commit- 
tee should  address  iUself  to  this  need 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr 
Daniels],  a  member  of  the  Post  OfRce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  has  ad- 
vLsed  me  they  are  ijoing  to  look  into  this 
matter  in  view  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet 
Committee  report  and  the  other  reports 
on  this  matter 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  have  the  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  which  gives 
the  entire  histor>-  of  this  fund  It  has  been 
reported  for  several  years  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  We  have  been  doing 
the  same  thing  In  our  committee 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  ylela!* 

Mr.  JONAS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  ANT>REWS  of  Alabama  Does  the 
prentleman  know  whether  the  amount  in 
the  fund  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  annui- 
ties at  the  present  time? 


Mr.  JONAS.  Yes;   the  Commission  is 
current  with  pavments  but  it  is  the  fu- 
ture liabilities   that  cause  the  concern 
The  fund  Is  running  behind  a:id  the  def- 
icit IS  increasing  every  year 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
would  like  to  comment  on  your  question. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct  The  $71  million  included 
in  this  appropriation  bill  is  only  to  cover 
the  cost  during  1968  of  a  temporary-  In- 
crease in  annuity  provided  by  Public  La\v 
87-793.  which  Congress  enacted.  Certain 
beneficiaries  draw  down  the  higher  an- 
nuity rates  everj'  year,  but  the  law  re- 
quires an  annual  appropriation  to  cover 
^uch  cost  The  fund  i.s  already  in  arrears 
and  it  needs  Lncreased  appropriations,  or 
new  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  un- 
funded liability  of  the  fund  is  not 
changed  by  this  appropriation 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  although 
there  Is  another  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  provide 
for  the  Record  the  years  In  which  the 
Government  failed  to  provide  its  con- 
tribution to  the  retirement  fund.  I  be- 
lieve that  ought  to  be  provided  for  the 
REctjRD  at  this  point. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  can  Include 
a  table  for  the  last  20  years  showhig  when 
the  Government  has  made  its  payment  to 
the  fund  and  when  it  has  not  This  ex- 
cludes amounts  contributed  through 
agencies  In  recent  years  to  match  em- 
ployee payments. 

1948 $244,000,000 

1949    224.000.000 

1950  .- 301.290.728 

i9Sl  305.000.000 

1952 310.000,000 

1953  321.450,000 

1954 0 

1955 0 

1956  233  000.  000 

1957  525.000.000 

1958  0 

1959  0 

1960  0 

1961  46  329  000 

1963  44.637,000 

1963 0 

1964  62.000,000 

1965  65,000,000 

1966  67,000.000 

1967 73.000.000 

Mr  OLSEN  There  is  another  item,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  in 
which  I  am  interested  Has  there  ever 
been  a  single  year  in  which  the  retire- 
ment fund  did  not  grow  in  total  amount? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  The  fund 
continues  to  grow  and  the  contribution 
continues  to  grow  and  the  liability  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

Tfie  CHAIF^MAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
'leman  from  North  Carolina  has  expired 

Mr  OLSFN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
lumnimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  mav  be  pennltted 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not 
care  to  use  more  time  I  do  not  wish 
to  start  a  precedent  of  asking  for  more 
time 

The  CHAIRMAN    Objection  Is  heard 

Mr  OLSFN  Mr  Chairman  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 


My  query  is  whether  or  not  th»  fund 
has  ever  declined  in  amount  in  dollars. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee.  O'.  e:  the 
years,  since  I  liave  been  serving  on  ihe 
committee,  the  fund  has  continued  to 
increase  ;ind  the  liability  has  continued 
to  increase 

All  of  the  reports  we  have  ::  dicate 
that  the  legislative  committee  should  ad- 
dress Itself  to  this  problem  The  Kaplan 
committee,  a  Cabinet-level  comni:->:on 
last  year,  and  now  a  recent  Gener.i;  Ac- 
counting Office  report  each  have  sug- 
gested different  approaches  to  providing 
sound  financing  for  the  system 

We  do  urge  the  committee  to  ?ive  at- 
tention to  this  matter 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  on  this  matter,  but 
the  one  tiung  I  sliould  l:ke  -.o  .'.a',  e  in 
the  Record  is  when  in  the  historv  of  the 
fund — which  I  believe  commenced  in 
1920 — has  the  (Kivemment  failed  to 
make  its  contribution? 

Mr  EVINS  ot  Tennessee.  Tne  Gov- 
ernment as  the  gentleman  knows  cia.i-  not 
paid  its  share  in  a  good  niunber  o:  years. 
The  funds  going  In  are  from  the  deduc- 
tions being  made  Irom  the  pay  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  All  Goveinmeiu  em- 
ployees are  contributing  from  their  pay 
checks  into  this  fund.  Uncle  Sam  ls  put- 
ting in  a  matctiing  amount,  but  nothing 
on  the  deficit  it  owes  over  a  penod  of 
many,  many  y-'ars  Employees  ha-. e  also 
been  blanketed  in  by  the  Congre--  which 
adds  to  the  deficit 

Mr  OLSEN.  I  wish  that  at  so:r.e  time 
we  could  have  placed  in  the  Record  the 
certain  years  when  there  was  net  any 
contribution  made  because  of  a  Presi- 
dential directive 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  s.\v  to  the 
gentleman  that  In  certain  years  '.r.e  Gov- 
ernment has  not  contributed.  l:\  more 
than  1  year  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee put  in  a  large  amount.  In  other  vears 
it  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DANIEI>S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  OLSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr.  Chalrmai-..  I  should 
like  to  .say  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee who  is  handling  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  that  I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  In- 
surance and  Health  Benefits  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  it  is  thi-  committee  which  has  luris- 
dictlon  over  the  matter  presently  being 
discussed 

I  should  like  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  there  are  three  reports  which  have 
been  submitted  on  this  subject  matter  of 
unfunded  liability,  which  I  understand 
presently  amoimts  to  about  $4B  billion 
There  is  only  about  $18  billion  ro  S19 
billion  in  the  Treasury.  If  i^othine  is 
done  about  taking  care  of  the  cost  of 
the  unfimded  liability,  after  about  20 
years  that  fimd  will  be  completely 
depleted  I  want  to  assure  the  Cr.airman 
and  the  Members  of  this  House  that  my 
subcommittee  proposes,  after  it  analyzes 
the  three  reports  already  on  file,  one  by 
the  President's  commission  anothe;  by 
the  GAO  and  a  third  report  'h-^  Kaplan 
report,  that  we  propose  to  hold  '»\'ensive 
hearings   during    this   session    cf   Con- 
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press  on  this  subject  matter  and  will  at- 
tend to  it  this  year. 

Ml  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  his  efforts  here.  I 
know  he  has  expended  great  efforts  over 
the  years  in  behalf  of  this  particular 
fund,  and  I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  support  the  committee's  efforts 
on  this  bill. 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

M.  OLSEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER  I  think,  too.  we  must 
recognize  that  the  annuity  liability  will 
increase  much  faster  than  will  the  em- 
ployees' payment  into  the  annuity  fund. 
The  ba.sis  for  my  conclusion  is  the  fact 
that  since  1960  the  Federal  payroll  has 
increased  by  500.000  employees.  The  Fed- 
eral payroll  in  dollars  has  soared  from 
$12  6  billion  to  $18.7  billion.  Looking 
ahead,  it  seems  inevitable  to  me  that  the 
problem  will  be  compounded  tmless  some- 
thing is  done  alwut  the  Governmenfs 
contribution  to  the  Federal  employees' 
annuity  fund. 

Mr.  OLSEN  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  that  we  have  to 
do  what  we  are  doing  here  today.  I  think 
the  increase  in  employment  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  employee  contributions  will 
alleviate  some  of  the  problems  we  are 
worrying  about  here.  I  do  support 
strongly  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

M;-.  OLSEN  I  certainly  will. 

Mr  JONAS  The  reason  why  I  took 
the  time  here  was  merely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  was  said  yesterday  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject.  I  did  not  intend 
to  get  into  a  discussion  of  that  aspect, 
because  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  to  replenish  this 
fund.  The  reason  why  I  mention  it  today 
is  because  we  are  getting  ready  to  dis- 
cuss .some  amendn;ents  to  this  bill  as  the 
afternoon  proceeds,  and  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  here  Is  a  $50 
billion  almost  hidden  liability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  ought  to  be  considered 
when  the  time  comes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Gr.^nts  to  thf  Repv'bi  ir  of  tuf  Philippine.s 
For  payment  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines  of    grants,    as    authorized    bv   law    i38 
U.SC.  631-6341.  $1325.000 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

?4r.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
rhaimian  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tenne.ssee  [Mr.  EvinsI,  If 
there  are  any  funds  contained  in  this  bill 
for  the  alleged  Corregldor  Memorial  In 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  No  funds  are 
contained  in  the  bill  for  that  purpose,  I 
will  say  to  the  distingul.shcd  gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  answer  what  appears  to  be  an  un- 
answered question  posed  yesterday  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
GooDLiNGl,  during  the  floor  debate  on 
H.R.  9960,  the  Independent  Offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Appropriation  Act,  1968. 

Alluding  to  the  appropriation  item  of 
$22  million  for  the  construction  of  a  pub- 
lic building  In  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  the 
gentleman's  unanswered  query  was: 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  building  is  to 
be  lined  with  gold;  and  how  do  you  get  S22 
million  In  one  building? 

The  public  building  involved  will  be 
an  urgently  needed  Federal  building 
which  will  house  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies.  The  Post  Office  Department 
will  occupy  approximately  147,000 
square  feet;  the  Federal  district  court 
system,  35,000  square  feet;  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  60,000  square  feet;  and 
additional  space  will  be  assigned  to  vari- 
ous other  agencies.  Many  of  these  agen- 
cies presently  occupy  leased  space  in  pri- 
vately owned  buildings. 

The  proposed  Federal  building  in  Hon- 
olulu was  authorized  in  1960  in  the  Pub- 
lic Building  Act.  Fimds  for  the  site  and 
design  were  approved  in  1961.  Several 
problems  arose  with  respect  to  the  place- 
ment of  the  courts  and  the  location  of 
roads.  These  were  all  resolved  over  a 
year  ago,  and  construction  only  awaits 
the  appropriation  of  funds. 

Far  from  being  "lined  with  gold. "  the 
proposed  Federal  building  in  Honolulu 
will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $23.63  per  square 
foot.  This  is  less  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  $24  to  $25  per  square  foot.  In  de- 
sign, construction,  and  appointments,  it 
will  be  similar  to  Federal  buildings 
found  in  other  mainland  cities  of  com- 
parable size.  In  the  long  run,  the  new 
building  will  mean  considerable  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  because  of 
the  deletion  of  rental  costs  of  agencies 
which  now  are  scattered  throughout  the 
city  of  Honolulu  in  high-rent  buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  an- 
swers completely  the  query  with  refer- 
ence to  construction  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral building  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  young- 
est State  in  the  Union  in  its  effort  to 
catch  up  with  her  sister  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PARTicrPATiox  Sales  .Authorization 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
as  trustee.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  ben- 
eficial Interests  or  participations  In  such  loan 
assets  of  the  Direct  Loan  Revolving  Fund  and 
the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  as  may 
be  placed  in  trust  with  such  association  In 
accordance  with  section  302(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  >fSsociatlon  charter 
act,  as  amended.  In  an  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  not  to  exceed  $850,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition   to    amounts    heretofore    ai-.thorized: 


Protnded,  That  this  authorization  shall  re- 
main aviulat)le  until  June  30,  1969. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MB.    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jonas:  On  page 
27.  line  11.  strike  out  'i850.000.000'  .nid  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  ■SSOOOOO.OOO", 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  controversial  amendment.  It  in- 
volves a  principle  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
I  shall  offer  a  similar  amendment  when 
we  reach  for  consideration  the  request  cf 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
amendment  proposes  to  do  is  to  reduce 
the  niunber  of  participation  sales  certifi- 
cates which  the  VA  will  be  authorized  to 
.sell  next  year  from  $850  million  to  $300 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  explain  to  the 
Committee  this  afternoon  why  the  VA 
does  not  need  the  S850  million  in  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  of  participation  cer- 
tificates. Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Government  should  have  to  absorb  the 
heavy  subsidy  that  it  will  of  necessity 
have  to  absorb  in  order  to  persuade  any- 
one to  buy  those  certificates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  of  subsidy 
involved,  if  the  S850  million  item  remains 
;n  the  bill,  would  be  $946,000  a  year.  But. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  participating  cer- 
tificates should  remain  outstanding  for 
a  period  of  10  years,  one  can  see  right 
away  that  the  subsidy  will  have  grown  to 
$9,460,000. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  calls 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  next 
year  to  disburse  $386  million  from  their 
loan  guaranty  program.  . 

They  have  on  hand  in  that  fund  now 
$18  million.  I  verified  these  figures  this 
morning.  So  all  they  will  need  to  carry 
out  the  program  next  year  is  $368  mil- 
lion. If  they  sell  S600  million  worth  of 
participatine  certificates,  the  unused 
amount  of  money  will  go  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  will  be  used 
to  pay  current  bills.  It  will  not  be  used 
in  the  loan  guaranty  program.  So  I 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  authori- 
zation to  the  sum  the  VA  needs  and  will 
receive. 

There  is  another  program  involved, 
and  that  is  the  direct  loan  program.  In 
that  fund  the  VA  has  $900  million  avail- 
able now.  Those  funds  are  derived  from 
collections  on  mortgages  and  from  the 
sale  of  mortgages.  The  VA  has  been  sell- 
ing mortgages  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Participation  Sales 
Agreement  Act.  The  budget  program  calls 
for  the  disbursement  next  year  of  only 
5156,210,000  in  the  direct  loan  program. 
They  will  need  about  $26  million  for  ex- 
pense money  and  administrative  costs. 
So  they  only  need  $182,210,000  in  funds 
next  year  for  their  direct-loan  program. 

Since  the  VA  does  not  need  all  of  this 
money  In  Its  program  and  since  obvi- 
ously what  it  does  not  use  will  go  to  the 
Treasury,  I  think  we  ought  to  restrict 
them  to  the  sale  of  the  certificates  re- 
quired to  finance  their  own  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  do  not  believe  it 
is  smart  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
sell  capital  assets  to  pay  current  bills. 
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It  Is  like  a  man  selling  a  share  of  stock 
in  order  w  pay  his  grocery  bill,  or  with- 
drawing money  out  of  the  sartngs  ac- 
count that  he  is  saving  up  for  future 
contingencies  In  order  to  pay  his  house 
rent.  It  is  just  that  irresponsible.  Ii  we 
are  gom^  to  sell  taese  participation  cer- 
tificates— -and  I  would  be  tlie  first  one  lo 
advocate  selling  them  if  wt-  were  selling 
them  at  par.  but  the  administration  does 
not  propose  to  sell  them  at  par.  Tliere  is 
already  one  subsidy  Involved,  as  was  ar- 
gued yesterday  Now  it  is  proposed  to  pay 
a  second  subsidy 

The  CHAIRM.\N  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  e.xplred 

Mr,  EVINS  .Df  Tennessee.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  Budget  Bureau  has  estimated 
S850  million  as  the  amount  of  direct  and 
guaranteed  veteran  loans  that  should  be 
sold  in  the  ne.xt  year  We  have  always  set 
the  level  at  the  budget  amounts. 

I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  over  the  years  the  Government 
has  made  $2  4  billion  in  direct  loans  to 
veterans  of  our  country,  and  more  than 
$64.3  bUlion  in  guaranty  loans.  This  has 
provided  veterans  with  over  6  8  million 
homes. 

Mr.  Chairman  what  we  propose  to  do 
is  to  sell  $850  million  of  these  loans.  My 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  wants 
it  cut  down  to  $300  million  I  believe  we 
ought  to  stand  by  what  the  budget  has 
recommended  Thl>  is  an  e.'ccellent  pro- 
gram which  will  not  un.ly  bring  money 
into  the  Treasury,  but  will  sell  these 
assets 

Over  S2  billion  worth  of  these  loans 
are  held  by  the  Treasury,  so  we  are 
proposing  to  sell  some  of  them  They 
should  be  sold  under  the  participation 
sales  program.  I  think  they  ought  to  he 
sold  at  the  level  at  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  recommended 

Mr.  Chairman    I  oppose  the  an^end- 
ment  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr   Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  there  Is  a  sale  of  these 
certificates  at  the  level  that  Is  in  the 
bill  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  agency 
involved,  then  there  wUl  be  proceeds  to 
the  general  revenues  of  the  Treasury- 
that  are  not  passed  on  by  the  Hou.se  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Ten.nessee.  This  commit- 
tee under  the  lav.,  and  the  Congress,  sets 
the  level  at  which  these  participation 
certificates  shall  be  sold.  We  have  alwjys 
set  the  level  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  requested  and  that  is  all  we  are 
proposing  here 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  all  this  money 
will  be  used  for  GI  loans,  but  it  will  bring 
cash  into  the  Treasury  The  gentleman 
Is  not  opposed  to  bringing  cash  Into  the 
Treasury  I  am  sure 

Mr.  WYM.\N.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  It  will  bring  cash  Into  the 
the  Treasury  for  unrestricted  spending 
and  which  some  day  we  will  have  to  re- 


pay and  on  which  there  will  be  a  high 
rate  of  interest  in  the  meantime,  Is  that 
not  so? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Teruiessee.  This  will  be 
money  that  is  brought  Into  the  Treasury 
from  frozen  assets  on  direct  and  guaran- 
teed GI  loaj^. 

Mr  WYMAN  But  there  Is  Interest  on 
this;  is  there  not? 

Mr  EVLNS  of  Tennessee.  There  is  In- 
terest on  the  loans  at  the  present  time 
and  we  are  now  proposing  to  sell  $850 
million  worth  of  participation  certificates 
in  these  loans 

Mr  W^'MAN  But  the  certificates 
which  are  to  be  sold  will  carry  a  rate  of 
interest,  will  they  not,  whicti  some  day 
we  will  have  to  pay? 

Mr  EVTNS  of  Tennessee  Under  the 
participation  sales  program,  there  are 
some  loans  below  the  current  market 
rate  that  are  not  otherwise  salable 

Under  this  device,  they  are  salable,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  that  there  are  sev- 
eral catpgones  in  GI  direct  loans  and 
guaranteed  loans.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  not  authorize  the  selling  of  these 
securities 

So.  Mr  Chairman.  I  again  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  N^rth  Carolina 

Frankly.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  shares  my  feeling  that 
tile  participation  sales  program  should 
be  abolished  entirely. 

The  amendment  is  aimed  at  precisely 
the  type  of  abu.se  that  we  all  predicted 
when  the  Part:cipation  Sales  Act  was 
being  debated  2  years  ago  It  was  a  mon- 
umental budget  gimmick  then  and  now 
that  It  is  being  implemented  it  can  only 
be  called  a  colossal  budget  runaround 

But  a  slim  majority  of  this  House  2 
years  ago  chose  not  to  be  concerned  over 
budget  considerations.  A  majority  cho.se 
not  to  be  concerned  about  the  pressures 
that  the  Participation  Sales  Act  would 
place  upon  skyrocketing  interest  rates, 
even  though  Federal  debt  management 
m  the  suiTuner  and  fall  of  last  year 
brought  us  to  the  brink  nf  a  financial 
crisis. 

What  is  -it  issue  tixlay,  however,  is 
.something  far  more  serious.  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  Is  attempting 
to  hold  the  authorizations  to  pool  and 
raise  funds  by  sale  of  various  Govern- 
ment assets  to  the  amounts  which  these 
various  pooling  agencies  intend  to  spend 
for  their  programs  Let  us  take  college 
housing  as  an  example  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
be  authorized  by  this  bill  to  pool  $16 
billion  of  its  college  housing  assets  One 
might  think  from  this  proposed  action 
that  we  could  then  anticipate  a  $1  6  bil- 
lion Federal  commitment  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  college  dormitory  facili- 
ties. Instead,  the  budget  reveals  that  we 
can  anticipate  a  maximum  of  $300  mil- 
lion in  authorized  construction  of  col- 
lege dormitory  facilities  under  this  Fed- 
eral program 

In  short,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  will  raise  $1  3  billion  In 


excess  receipts  with  which  it  can  juggle 
the  budt^et  throufjh  increased  revenues. 
This  will  occur  even  though  every  col- 
lege president  in  the  country  is  facing  a 
dormltc-rj-  crisis.  The.sf  excess  revenues 
can  be  u.sed  by  the  Treasury  to  fund  any 
Federal  program  it  so  desires  without  the 
usual  budgetary  impact.  These  funds 
raised  through  sale  of  college  housing  as- 
sets can  be  used  to  fund  the  antlpoverty 
program,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  super- 
sonic transport,  the  TFX.  and  for  that 
matter  these  funds  could  be  used  to  fund 
the  enforcement  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  You  name  it  and  it 
can  t)e  fur.ded 

I  have  heard  Members  of  this  House 
express  all  kinds  of  concern  about  high 
interest  rates  and  yet  what  are  we  doing 
with  this  type  of  activity  but  increa.sing 
the  pressures  on  medium-  and  long-term 
interest  rates  On  Monday  we  heard  from 
the  Secretary  of  Trea:5ury  that  he  needs 
relief  from  the  4'4-percent  interest  rate 
ceiling  on  long-term  Government  bonds. 
Yet  billions  of  dollars  of  participation 
certificates  will  be  .sold  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  add  further  pressure  to  medium- 
and  long-term  interest  rates.  Do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  we  have  come 
out  of  the  woods  on  the  high  interest 
problem  With  a  $11  billion  fiscal  1967 
budget  deficit  a  certainty  and  a  $24  bil- 
lion fiscal  19t38  deficit  a  strong  possibility, 
last  .\ear's  pressures  on  Interest  rates 
might  very  well  resume  later  on  this  year. 

You  may  recall  that  It  was  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  wiio 
strenuously  objected  to  the  sale  of  par- 
ticipations on  the  basis  that  they  were 
largely  responsible  for  upward  pressures 
in  interest  rates  which  paralyzed  the 
iiomebuilding  industry  last  year.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  House  ignored  the  pleas  of 
the  homebuilders  and  a  few  months  later 
.saw  the  fruits  of  our  folly.  We  have  a 
chance  today  to  correct  our  past  errors  to 
at  least  some  limited  extent.  We  have  a 
chance  to  Insure  that  such  programs  as 
the  college  housing  program  address 
themselves  to  the  obvious  needs  of  our 
citizens  rather  than  to  considerations  of 
budget  gimmickery. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  am  haijpy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconshi.  I  think 
the  point  which  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing should  be  understood  by  all  Mem- 
bers What  the  committee  Is  really  doing 
by  authorizing'  this  .so-called  sale  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  is  to  authorize  adcii- 
tlonal  borrowing.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
selling  assets  This  is  just  the  pledging 
of  these  assets  as  security  for  a  note  that 
is  Issued  It  is  a  borrowing  process,  but 
a  borrowing  process  that  would  cost  us 
more  in  interest.  We  have  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates  on  these  borrowings  than 
i.s  the  case  with  the  normal  borrowing 
by  the  Government  through  the  i.ssuance 
of  Treasury  bonds  Unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  it  will  simply  be  throw- 
ing money  down  the  drain. 

Mr   MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
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support  of  the  amendment.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

This  whole  participation  sales  cer- 
tificate program  Is  budget  gimmickery. 
What  bothers  me  most  about  it  is  that  it 
weakens  the  role  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  in  control  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  country.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution.  The  House 
is  losing  Its  control  In  this  way,  and  I 
think  that  somehow  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  devise  a  system  in  which  that  control 
can  be  maintained  and  assured. 

What  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina proposes  In  his  amendment  is  es- 
sentially a  matter  of  retaining  a  meas- 
ure of  control  in  this  body.  The  pending 
amendment  would  use  the  participation 
certificate  system,  but  confine  It  to  the 
needs  of  the  agency  that  Is  Involved  for 
the  amount  that  Is  Involved.  In  this  way 
we  are  helping  to  maintain  a  desirable 
measure  of  control  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
said,  the  whole  participation  sales  cer- 
tificate system,  by  paying  the  Interest  It 
charges,  and  by  Involving  a  factoring 
process,  merely  ixjstpones  the  eventual 
unpleasant  day  of  financial  reckoning. 
Until  there  is  a  return  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility here.  It  will  Just  get  worse  and 
woi-se  by  this  certificate  system. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire.  We 
sene  on  the  committee  together.  I  asked 
him  to  yield  In  order  to  emphasize  some- 
thing which  he  said  tliat  neods  to  be  em- 
phasized because  It  Is  part  of  this  eflTort 
on  our  part.  This  amendment  will  not 
destroy  the  use  of  the  participation  sales 
device  but  will  restrict  It  to  the  sale  of 
certificates  to  raise  money  to  fund  the 
program  of  VA  for  next  year.  In  other 
words,  they  propose  to  sell  $850  million 
worth  of  VA  participating  certificates  In 
two  loan  programs  of  the  VA,  but  the 
VA  will  not  use  more  than  $300  million  of 
that  money  and  the  rest  of  the  money 
will  go  into  the  Treasury  and  will  never 
be  available  for  a  VA  loan  unless  It  gets  It 
in  a  future  budget  and  a  future  appropri- 
ation is  made. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  In  view  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  burden  it  places  on  the  Treasury, 
why  would  the  gentleman  oppose  the 
sale  of  frozen  assets  in  order  to  bring 
additional  cash  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  not  oppose  it  if 
they  were  selling  at  par.  What  they  are 
doing  is  paying  a  subsidy  to  people  who 
buj-  the  certificates. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, again  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  V.'YMAN.  I  support  the  subcom- 
mittee figure  on  the  express  assurance 
of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,   that  HUD   will  accept  the 


committee's  recommendation.  Should 
HUD  renege  on  this  and  seek  to  Increase 
this  figure  In  the  Senate  I  would  consider 
it  a  serious  breach  of  faith  warrtLntlng 
reconsideration  of  House  sKStion  by  all 
Members.  However,  I  do  not  expect  this 
to  happen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jonas  and 
Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  138,  noes 
120. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Payment  o»  Sales  Insufficiencizs 
For  the  payment  ol  such  Inaufflclencles  as 
may  be  required  by  the  trustee  on  account 
of  outstaiidlng  beneficial  Interests  or  par- 
ticipations In  Direct  Loan  Revolving  Fund 
assets  or  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund 
assets  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  said  section  302(c^ ,  as  amended, 
not  to  exceed  $946,000. 

AMKNDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On 
page  27.  line  20,  strike  out  "$946,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$333,882." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will 
merely  reduce  the  amount  of  subsidies 
or  insufficiencies  that  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  reduced  amount  of  sales  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  action  just  taken  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina.  I  do  not  know  how  he  is  able 
to  figure  so  precisely  the  exact  amount 
of  interest  payments  on  the  sale  of  secu- 
rities. The  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  not  able  to  do 
so. 

They  have  testified  that  any  definite 
amount  would  be  harmful  to  the  pro- 
gram. They  say  in  the  market  it  will 
result  in  a  higher  Interest  charge  to  the 
Government.  If  the  Congress  sets  a  limit 
it  makes  the  securities  less  salable. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  the  same 
technique  and  the  same  device  was  used 
In  the  Elsenhower  administration  and 
in  the  previous  administration.  Now  he 
proposes  to  reduce  and  set  the  amount  of 
interest  at  a  definite  amount. 

The  testimony  Is  that  the  amendment 
would  be  harmful  to  the  program,  but 
in  view  of  the  action  on  the  other  amend- 
ment we  will  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  try  to  work  it  out  in 
conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Demonstrations     and     Interoovebnmental 
riclations 

MODEL    CITIES    PROGRAMS 

For  flnanclal  assistance  and  administra- 
tive expenses  in  connection  with  planning 
and  carrying  out  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration programs,  as  authorized  lay  title  I 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1255- 
1261).  Incmdlng  $75,000,000  for  grants  for 
urban  renewal  projects  wiUiin  approved  city 
demonstration  programs,  to  be  transferred 
to  and  merged  with  the  appropriation 
"Urban  renewal  programs"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  113  of  said  Act,  $237,- 
000,000:  PTOVided,  That  the  amount  appro- 
priated herein  for  other  than  urban  renewal 
programs  shall  remain  available  until  June 
30,  1969. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    FY    MR.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  34  strllse  out  lines  12  through  23.  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; "For  flnanclal  assistance  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  In  connection  with  plan- 
ning city  demonstration  programs,  as  author- 
ized by  title  I  of  the  Demonstration  Cltlee 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
<80  Stat.  1255-1261),  $12,000,000  to  remain 
available  untU  June  30,  1969." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollar  cut  in  this  bill. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  while 
it  is  a  substantial  cut  from  the  budget, 
it  certainly  does  not  represent  a  cut  in 
the  level  of  spending  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  in  these  critical  times 
when  we  are  beset  with  money  problems, 
it  Is  of  great  concern  to  me. 

Now.  this  model  cities  program  sounds 
great.  But  it  is  a  new  program  and  as  Is 
always  the  case,  once  we  get  started, 
there  is  seldom  an  opportunity  for  turn- 
ing back  or  retrenching.  Once  this  pro- 
gram gets  underway.  It  will  ultimately 
be  our  most  costly  domestic  program,  for 
the  mayors  in  their  recent  national  con- 
fab, talked  in  terms  of  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  but  be 
reminded  that  on  this  very  day  my 
hometown  of  Peoria,  HI.,  population 
130,000,  is  formally  receiving  from  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  Look 
magazine  our  second  "All-America  City 
Award."  Peoria's  award  this  year  as  one 
of  the  11  cities  so  designated  through- 
out the  country,  is  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  better  than  $50  million  downtown 
development  program  without  one  thin 
dime  of  Federal  money.  We  have  demon- 
strated and  will  continue  to  prove  that 
we  can  be  a  model  city  on  our  own. 

This  $50  million  development  program 
for  Peoria  is  significant  to  this  discus- 
sion today,  for  it  is  mere  peanuts  when 
you  are  talking  about  the  really  big 
metropolitan  cities  in  this  counti-y.  In 
other  words,  if  you  took  the  $2.9  billion 
of  original  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram and  divided  it  up  equally  among 
the  initial  70  cities  they  tiave  been  talk- 
ing about,  you  come  up  with  less  than 
what  we  are  doing  on  our  own  in  a 
community  of  merely  130,000  people. 
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Accordmsr  to  the  heatings,  the  initial 
70  cities  have  already  grown  in  number 
to  140  and  on  paste  61.  volume  III  of  tiie 
hearings,  it  i.s  disclosed  that  as  many  as 
15.000  communities  throughout  the 
countr.-  could  eventually  be  eligible  for 
the  program.  And  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  not  know  how  it  can  be  ar  y  other 
way  without  practicing  rank  di.-.crimina- 
tion. 

Now  I  submit  beiore  we  plunge  head- 
long into  this  program  that  we  better 
think  it  out  very  carefully  and  I  have 
on  my  amendment  still  provided  for  SIJ 
million  of  planning  money  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968. 

On  page  58  of  volume  in  of  the  hear- 
ings Mr.  Weaver.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr  Jonas  I  said  that  not  1 
cent  of  the  ill  million  appropriated  for 
planning  this  year  has  been  spent.  On 
page  59  of  volume  III.  we  read  that  only 
12  formal  applications  had  been  received 
and  that  another  s:x  were  in  the  draft 
stage.  Furthermore,  ribboned  throughout 
the  entire  hearings  it  Ls  quite  obvious 
that  after  any  planning  grant  has  been 
awarded,  it  will  take  another  6  to  12 
months  to  develop  a  worthwhile  compre- 
hensive plan,  which  in  itself  is  required 
precedent  to  the  awarding  of  any  sup- 
plementary grant 

I  just  do  not  feel  that  we  have  got  to 
come  up  m  this  bill  with  anything  more 
than  planning  money,  and  I  for  one  do 
not  feel  that  I  can  vote  for  this  kind  of 
additional  money  without  voting  for  a 
tax  increase  to  pay  for  it.  I  frankly  feel 
this  Is  the  positlo:.  we  are  all  in  You 
are  all  aware  that  no  less  than  the  chair- 
man of  our  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
predicting  a  deficit  of  $18  to  $20  billion 
and  just  yesterday  Treasury  Secretary- 
Fowler  bumped  that  figure  up  to  a  pos- 
sible $24  billion  It  ;.s  a  frightening  figure 
and  it  is  not  youm  lo  ^o  away  unless  we 
do  something  about  it  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  in  this  Congress. 

While  at  one  time,  it  was  either  cut 
spending  or  raise  taxes,  the  .situation  is 
getting  so  bad  that  we  probably  should 
do  both  and  I  Ju.^t  have  to  make  this 
effort  today  and  hope  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  will  support  my  amendment. 
May  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  my  intent 
to  kill  the  program,  for  I  have  Licluded 
the  plarming  money  But  I  think  we  all 
are  in  a  much  better  position  with  all 
our  communities  back  home  that  are 
looking  to  this  program  if  we  proceed 
only  with  plarming  money  at  this  junc- 
ture, for  once  we  have  actually  started 
on  the  grant — Katie  b^r  the  gate. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opp<:>sitlon  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  estimates 
considered  in  connection  with  this  bill 
total  $10  804.000.000  We  have  cut  It  to 
the  extent  of  almost  $800  million.  Over 
one-half  of  the  reduction  Is  In  this  item 
for  model  cities 

Mr  Chairman  we  have  reviewed  the 
requirements  of  this  program  carefully 
The  President  asked  for  $400  million 
and  he  felt  It  was  all  needed.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  $150  million  for 
supplemental  grants  This  amendment 
would  cut  out  the  Si 50  million  and  also 


the  $75  million  recommep.ded  for  the 
purposes  of  new  urban  renewal  projecus 
in  model  city  areas.  The  only  thing  It 
would  allow  would  bt'  funds  for  piannmii 
The  Department  is  already  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  They  have  some  200  applica- 
tions un  file  They  want  to  move  forward 
now  in  an  effort  to  try  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  cities 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr  Michel  1  would  do  nothine; 
more  or  less  than  gut  or  kill  the  program. 

Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  City  has 
been  quoted  as  .saying  there  is  a  need  for 
$50  billion  to  help  find  solutions  for 
established  problems  of  that  city  alone. 

Mr  Chairman,  individual  Members  on 
the  other  .side  of  the  aisle  have  said  that 
they  want  to  cut  this  program — this  very 
modest  program — a  program  directed  to- 
ward a  new  approach  to  the  solutidii  of 
the  problems  of  the  cities. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  my  opiiiion  this  very 
modest  sum  as  contained  in  this  bill 
offers  real  hope  and  promise. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  funds  are  needed. 
Further,  we  must  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  This  is  a  matter  of 
human  needs  versus  dollars  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  record  is  going  to  show 
on  which  side  the  Members  stand  when 
they  vote  on  this  issue 

Mr  Chairman,  I  un^c  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  I  ur«e  all  the  Members  to 
stand  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  this  model  cities  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  reasonable  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  a,s  you  have  heard  the 
puiT>ose  of  this  amendment  is  simple — it 
would  eliminate  the  $225  million  for  the 
demonstration  cities  program  and  at- 
tendant demonstration  urban  renewal 
and  provide  only  $12  million  in  planning 
funds. 

One  good  reason  to  cut  thLs  program 
back  to  mere  planning  funds  Is  HUD's 
record  of  deception 

Last  year,  if  you  recall,  this  House 
put  an  antiracial  balance  amendment 
in  the  bill  and  told  HUD  not  to  push 
school  busint:  and  similar  .schemes 
Only  6  weeks  later,  on  November  30. 
ia'^6,  a  HUD  aide  told  a  New  York  audi- 
ence that  his  Department  would  not — 
I  repeat,  would  not — process  any  "dem- 
onstration applications  which  did  not 
show  evidence  of  consultation  with  civil 
rights  groups  "  These  are  not  my  words 
but  those  of  United  Press  International 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it — the 
social  planners  down  at  HUD  Intend  to 
treat  the  antibu.sing  amendment  to  the 
act  as  a  big  joke.  Secretary  Weaver  hopes 
to  use  this  program  to  implement  all 
of  his  racial  and  economic  balance 
schemes 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  Two 
months  ago,  March  17.  1967.  HUD  offl- 
cials  told  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
that  demonstration  cities  preference 
would  be  given  to  cities  which  used  scat- 
tered rent  subsidy  and  public  housing 
projects  to  integrate  middle-Income 
nelghtwr  hoods. 

Now,  If  this  House  wants  to  reward 


HUD  deception  and  schemes,  then  tliis  is 
the  program.  But,  if  you  are  opposed  to 
HUD'S  deception  and  all  of  these  eco- 
nomic and  racial  balance  schemes,  then  I 
urge  you  to  support  this  amendment  and 
cut  the  funds. 

Under  this  demonstration"  program, 
which  was  finally  redrawn  in  conference 
while  the  House  Republican  conferees 
were  out  of  town — October  17 — cities 
cannot  use  their  bonuses  for  federally 
aided  projects  but  only  for  projects  for 
which  basic  Federal  grants  are  not 
available. 

This  is  nothing  but  a  cute  way  of  set- 
ting up  a  slush  fund  HUD  can  use  to 
finance  obnoxious  projects  which  Con- 
gress has  not  chosen  to  support  with 
basic  grants. 

There  are  two  types  of  proposals  HUD 
particularly  wants  to  underwrite — school 
busing  schemes  and  guaranteed  annual 
incomes. 

If  you  doubt  this,  let  me  refer  to  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  February  9, 
1967.  which  enthusiastically  describes 
how  the  demonstration  cities  program 
can  be  used  to  set  up  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  program  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  for  school  busing  you  all  re- 
member the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
proposal. 

I  said  it  laist  year  In  opposing  this  type 
of  legislation  and  I  will  say  it  again. 
This  program  is  nothing  but  a  club  to 
beat  down  our  cities  and  force  them  to 
adopt  HUD  blueprints  for  social  up- 
heaval. 

This  is  a  program  to  reward  the  rioters 
and  it  will  be  used  to  make  cities  offer 
concessions  to  rioters. 

The  only  cities  which  will  get  demon- 
stration cities  money  are  cities  which 
demonstrate  for  it — in  the  streets. 

With  this  bill  you  are  providing  the 
social  planners  with  blackjacks  to  force 
economic  Integration  and  the  death  of 
our  neighborhood  schools. 

Mention  was  made  yesterday  that  the 
mayors  are  all  for  it.  They  are  for  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  or  do  not  care 
what  Is  in  the  program.  They  are  only 
interested  in  getting  dollars  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  on  the  State  level.  Governor  Rom- 
ney  has  expressed  some  concern  about 
this  program.  He  says  that  it  needs 
'drastic  changes." 

The  New  York  City  Council  on  April 
11,  voted  to  cut  the  New  York  demon- 
stration project  almost  in  half  by  a  bi- 
partisan 28  to  8  vote. 

Sure,  there  are  people  who  like  this 
program — the  social  planners.  HUD  bu- 
reaucrats, street  demonstrators,  and  big 
city  mayors,  like  Lindsay,  who  will  do 
anything  for  money. 

But  let  us  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger — the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  hard-working  taxpayers,  oppose  this 
kind  of  program,  especially  during  this 
costly  period  of  war  In  Vietnam.  I  urge 
you  to  support  the  people,  not  planners 
and  demonstrators. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  state  that  yesterday  we  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  Republican 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York;, 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  I  believe  every  sin- 
gle member  of  the  New  York  delegation 
received  it  including  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  telegram 
asked  every  single  member  of  the  New 
York  State  delegation  to  vote  for  this 
appropriation  and  to  vote  for  rent  sup- 
plements because  it  was  something  that 
all  of  New  York  State  needed  and  not 
iust  one  city  or  one  place. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

In  line  with  our  phone  conversation,  I 
would  like  to  confirm  N.T.  State's  vital  in- 
terest m  adequate  financing  of  the  Modri 
City.  Rent  Supplement,  and  TJrban  Mass 
transit  program.  I  recognize  that  the  Model 
City  legislation  is  not  perfect,  but  we  face 
a  desperate  situation  and  we  cannot  deal 
with  the  increasing  serious  problems  In  our 
urban  areas  without  very  substantial  In- 
creases In  federal  assistance;  therefore,  I 
urge  the  support  for  these  appropriations 
from  not  only  the  steering  committee,  but 
also  the  entire  N.T.  delegation. 

Gov.  Nelson  Bockktxller. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  And  let  me  add  that  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Republican 
Grovemor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
asking  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to 
support  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  stick  by 
the  recommendations  of  your  subcom- 
mittee. 

.\s  the  chairman  of  your  subcommit- 
tee indicated  yesterday,  the  distin- 
guished, able  and  knowledgeable  minor- 
ity Member,  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna,  agreed. 

We  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  some  concern  respecting  the 
positions  of  Members  as  to  particular 
programs. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  cut  of  $250  mil- 
lion in  .supplementary  grants  for  the 
model  cities  program  and  I  opposed  the 
cut  from  $250  million  to  $75  million  for 
the  urban  renewal  program.  But  I  ac- 
cepted it.  because  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  realities. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FiNol  has  made  his  speech  many  times 
on  many  programs.  He  has  regaled  us 
with  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  phonies,  the 
do-gooders — and  the  women  who  wear 
flat  heeled  shoes  and  the  men  with  long 
hair.  We  have  heard  his  stories  before. 
But  the  Congress  has  worked  its  will  and 
It  has  passed  this  program. 

As  has  been  indicated  here  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  who  offered  this 
amendment,  this  Is  a  costly  program  and 
the  figures  are  Indeed  frightening.  In- 
deed, as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
pointed  out,  the  cost  of  this  program  Is 


going  to  be  tremendously  expensive.  No- 
body doubts  tiiat.  The  figures  that  have 
been  indicated  are  frightening.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  look  behind  the  costs 
and  the  figures  and  determine  how 
frightening  the  problems  of  America  will 
be  if  we  do  not  start  now  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems  that  are  descending 
upon  us. 

Just  think  of  this.  In  50  years  there 
will  be  320  million  people  living  in  the 
United  States — an  increase  of  190  mil- 
lion. We  had  better  start  now  to  prepare 
for  that.  This  is  a  program  that  does  just 
that. 

The  figures  that  have  been  Indicated 
here  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
show  that  the  mayor  of  New  York  indi- 
cated it  would  cost  $50  billion  alone  to 
meet  the  problems  of  New  York  City. 

The  Tempo  study  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
which  was  made  last  year  indicated 
that  to  meet,  within  the  next  10  years, 
the  frightening  problems  descending 
upon  our  cities  will  cost  $262  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Cormecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  in  the  other  body  indicated  it 
would  take  about  $500  billion— 50  billion 
a  year  for  the  next  10  years.  Some  have 
said  it  will  take  one  trillion  dollars  to 
meet  the  problems  of  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

So,  my  friends,  I  think  we  ought  to 
stop,  look,  and  listen  and  start  this  pro- 
gram now. 

How  do  we  start  it?  We  start  on  a  rela- 
tively small  bsisls. 

The  authorization  calls  for  $400  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1967  and  we  provide 
in  this  bill  $150  miUion  for  supplemen- 
tary grants  in  the  model  cities  program. 
What  does  it  do?  What  it  actually 
does  is  to  supply  bonuses  to  those  com- 
munities that  are  now  engaged  in  on- 
going programs  that  are  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  the  local 
communities.  The  grants  would  supple- 
ment by  80  percent  the  amount  that  the 
local  community  puts  on  the  line  as  its 
part  of  the  local  cost  for  ongoing  Fed- 
eral grant  programs.  It  says  to  the  local 
communities,  "We  will  give  you  80  per- 
cent of  the  local  costs  of  the  on-going 
programs  so  that  you  can  take  this  'free 
money.'  You  can  be  flexible  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  wish  to  deal  with  the 
serious  problems  that  affect  your  own 
city." 

These  might  relate  to  police  protection, 
garbage  collection,  schools,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, crime — all  of  the  problems 
that  perplex  and  confound  our  commu- 
nities can  be  assisted  in  these  80  percent 
supplementary  grants. 

Applications  for  model  cities  programs 
now  total  194.  As  of  May  1  of  this  year 
there  were  188  applications  from  cities 
all  over  America  and  from  six  counties 
The  total  amount  of  these  applications 
comes  to  $33  million,  and  we  are  provid- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1967  only  $11  million. 
As  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
pointed  out  yesterday,  only  70  cities  will 
participate  in  this  program. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wants 
to  restrict  the  expenditure  in  1968  to 
just  plarming  grants.  He  wants  to  pro- 
vide $12  mlllloi?,  which  we  do  in  this 
bill,  for  planning  grants  for  the  fiscal 


year  1968.  and  that  will.  I  presume,  take 
care  of  about  70  more  cities.  He  would 
deny  any  money  for  urban  renewal, 
which  must  be  attuned  to  model  cities. 
If  you  do  not  attune  it  to  model  cities, 
they  will  take  it  out  of  the  popular  urban 
renewal  program  which  we  have  funded 
to  the  extent  of  $750  million  in  this  bill 
and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  $750  million. 
So  it  would  be  wrong  to  cut  out  the 
urban  renewal  funds  provided  for  model 
cities.  It  would  be  wrong  to  cut  out  the 
SI 50  million  for  supplementary  grants. 

The  applications  are  on  file.  Within 
the  next  month  or  so  HUD  will  have  to 
decide  what  cities  in  the  United  States 
will  participate  in  these  programs,  and 
then  those  cities  will  go  out  and  make 
their  plans,  come  back  with  their  plans, 
with  details  and  surveys.  That,  of  course, 
takes  time.  I  do  not  disagree  with  this. 
It  takes  at  least  6  to  8  months  to  do  this 
planning  job.  But  upon  receiving  the 
plarming  report,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department  can  then  go 
ahead  and  make  some  supplementary 
grants  out  of  the  $150  million  we  have 
provided. 

I  say  to  the  Committee,  we  are  making 
a  serious  mistake  if  we  eliminate,  as  this 
amendment  would  do.  the  $150  million 
and  the  $75  million  for  grants  and  urban 
renewal  in  the  model  cities  progrsun. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  the  Department  will  make  a  deci- 
sion in  the  next  month.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  because,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  find  out,  Mr.  Weaver  has 
not  made  a  decision  since  he  has  been 
down  there.  If  you  can  guarantee  me 
that  he  would  make  one  in  the  next 
month.  I  would  vote  for  it  like  I  did  last 
year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  gentleman  on  our  side. 

Who  else  is  for  these  programs,  par- 
ticularly model  cities? 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  a  story  of  people 
in  the  financial  and  in  the  business  sec- 
tors of  our  society  who  say  that  this  pro- 
gram is  necessary,  that  we  ought  at  least 
to  appropriate  the  amount  which  we 
have  funded  in  the  bill,  and  that  we 
ought  not  cut  it  further.  I  include  it 
at  this  point: 

Model  Cities 
Restoration  of  the  $250  million  cut  out  of 
the  Administration's  $400  million  model 
cities  programs  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  was  urged  yesterday  In  a  state- 
ment by  21  financial  leaders  by  Edgar  Kaiser, 
president  of  Kaiser  Industries. 

The  businessmen  said  the  House  should 
malie  no  further  cuts  when  the  bill  comes 
to  the  fioor  today,  and  the  Senate  should 
raise  the  appropriation  back  to  $400  million. 
Aside  from  Kaiser,  the  following  signed  the 
statement : 

8.  D.  Bechtel,  chairman,  Bechtel  Corp.; 
Pred  Borch,  president.  General  Electric;  D.  C. 
Bumham.  president,  'Westlnghouse  Electric; 
Walter  Clsler,  chairman,  Detroit  Edison;  ex- 
Commerce  Secretary  John  T.  Connor,  presi- 
dent. Allied  Chemical;  Donald  C.  Cook,  presi- 
dent, Amerlcsji  Electric  Power  Service;  Rus- 
sell DeToung,  Chairman.  Ooodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber;   Ben  Heineman,  chairman,  Chicago 
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and  Nortbweat«ra  Railroad;  David  Kennedy 
chairman.  Continental  lUlnola  National  Bank 
and  Truat  Co  ;  lormer  CIA  director  John  A. 
McCone.  chairman.  Joshua  Hendy  Corp  ; 
Cyril  Magnln.  president.  Joseph  Mafrnln  Co  ; 
Robert  0«lmaji.  chairman.  National  Cash 
Register:  David  Packard,  chairman,  Hewlett 
Pmckard;  Herman  Pevler.  President,  Norfolk 
and  Weatern  Railway:  David  Rockefeller. 
prealdent,  Ctxase  Manhattan  Bank:  Stuart 
Saunders,  chairman,  Pennsylvania  Railroad: 
Herbert  Silverman,  chairman.  James  Talcott, 
Inc.:  Gardiner  Symonds.  chairman,  Tenneco 
Inc.:  Sidney  J  Weinberg,  partner.  Goldman 
Sacba:  Stanley  Marcus,  prealdent.  Nelman- 
Marcue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  problem  when  we  get  to  the  Senate 
and  when  we  get  to  a  canfeience.  I 
wotild  hope  that  you  would  uphold  the 
arm  of  the  subcommittee,  which  In  my 
Judgment  has  done  one  of  the  best  Jobs 
that  could  be  done  with  a  ver>-  •ontro- 
verslal  program.  We  went  up  the  hill  In 
the  last  Congress,  and  we  ought  not  to 
travel  down  the  hill  in  this  Congress. 

The  program  is  getting  started.  It  Is 
going  ahead.  The  question  is  how  fast 
you  want  It  to  go  ahead  I  say  that  what 
this  committee  has  done  is  to  slow  it 
down  at  least  to  the  extent  of  providing 
supplementary'  grants  in  this  fiscal  year 
of  only  $150  million.  I  am  sure  they  could 
use  the  $400  million,  but  be  that  as  it 
may.  I  Judge  this  comjnlttee  has  acted 
wisely  under  the  circumstances,  and  we 
have  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  under 
a  compromise  I  believe  It  is  a  compro- 
mise that  the  Committee  of  the  ^VhoIe 
ought  to  follow. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  MICHEL  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  my  knocking  out  $75  million 
in  the  urban  rcnc-;\a!  and  model  cities 
program  from  the  bill  which  we  have 
already  passed.  There  is  $750  million  In 
the  regular  urban  renewal  program 
which  is  not  being  cut  back. 

Mr.  BOL.AND  That  is  true,  but  the 
S750  million  that  is  In  the  regular  urban 
renewal  program  you  would  not  be  able 
to  use  In  the  model  cities  neighborhood 
program  .Actually  what  you  have  here 
Is  not  a  model  city;  it  is  a  model  neigh- 
borhood 

A  model  neighborhood,  the  city  ItJ^lf, 
takes  a  particular  section  of  the  city  and 
sets  It  aside  as  a  model  neighborhood, 
where  the  problems  of  crime,  delin- 
quency, unemployment,  substandard 
housing  are  so  deleterious  to  a  city  s 
brightness  and  futuie  and  even  survival 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  Commit- 
tee will  stick  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee  ajid  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yleld^ 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose this  amendmer.t  with  al!  of  my 
heart.  It  was  disturbing  enough  when 
the  Appropriations  Committee  drasti- 
cally reduced  the  funds  for  model  cities. 
but  at  least  the  committee  authorlaed 
some  funds  to  keep  this  vitally  needed 
program  alive. 


The  amendment  before  us  to  cjm- 
pleiely  kill  the  model  cities  program 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  It  were  to  cari-y. 

Mr  Chairman,  most  reasonable  men 
would  agree  that  we  are  in  a  period  of 
urban  crisis  and  that  the  national  inter- 
est requires  that  .ve  mve  our  cities  the 
funds  needed  to  rehabilitate  and  rebuild 
our  slums  and  bliL:hted  areas,  and  to 
create  t)etter  .'-ervices  and  a  better  en- 
vironment for  the  people  living  in  our 
cities,  and  to  lncrea.'e  the  supply  of  de- 
cent housing  for  our  low-Income  famihes 
How.  in  the  face  of  this  consensus,  it  can 
be  seriously  proposed  to  completely  kill 
the  model  cities  program  is.  to  my  mind, 
incredible.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment  This  is  one  place  wliere 
it  would  be  the  height  of  shortslghted- 
ne.ss  to  attempt  to  economize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  votes  for 
this  amendment,  which  I  think  can  fairly 
be  described  as  "cruel  and  inhumane." 
.viU  bt-  putting  him.self  on  record  as  turn- 
ing his  back  on  the  millions  of  people 
u.^o  live  m  urban  .'Vmerica.  Mr  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  must  be  rejected 

Mr.  VANIK  Miv  Chainnan.  wlU  the 
geiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Chairman,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  an  urban  area  which  has 
felt  the  full  tlirust  of  neglect  and  fare<; 
a  most  uncertain  future.  I  urge  this 
Committee  to  preserve  the  model  cities 
program.  The  total  request,  set  forth  in 
the  Presidents  message,  would  be  httle 
enough  If  it  were  appropriated  In  its 
entirety 

Today,  while  most  of  America  radiates 
high  employment,  new  construction  and 
indu.-trlal  expansion,  portions  of  my 
community  provide  a  home  of  sorts  for 
most  of  the  26,140  unemployed  people 
of  the  Cleveland  area  Slum  life  is  hope- 
less life — it  is  created  by  abnorm.ally 
high  unemployment,  in  some  areas  rang- 
ing between  15  and  25  percent  It  is  devel- 
ofjed  out  of  obsolete  and  neglected 
housing  It  is  developed  out  of  Govern- 
ment policies  at  all  levels  which  over- 
look human  needs 

Tne  model  cities  program  is  no  cure- 
all,  but  it  is  a  help  It  is  a  costly  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  a  necessary  program. 
es.sential  now.  in  full  recognition  of  our 
collateral  responsibilities 

The  priority  of  need  calls  for  action 
now. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment  which 
would  destroy  this  vital  program 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAN'D.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  strike 
the  program  money  for  the  model  cities 
program  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the 
bill  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee which  would  provide  a  $150,000,000 
approprtaticn  In  program  money  In  fact. 
this  sum  Is  woefully  inadequate  to  do 
the  Job  w.hlch  faces  my  own  c  ty  of 
Cleveland  and  which  faces  a  very  sub- 
.»tantial  number  of  our  American  cities 
ti'^day 

My  c.ti'  of  Cleveland  has  had  a  fairly 
long  experience  with  a  multitude  of  Fed- 


eral grant  programs.  It  has  underway 
programs  involving  public  housmg  and 
urban  renewal.  We  have  neighborhood 
facilities  and  a  whole  host  of  other  pro- 
grams. Each  of  these  standing  alone  is 
capable  of  and  has  dene  a  good  job  But 
the  fact  remains  we  i»eed  a  coordination 
oi  these  efforts.  Wc  need  not  only  to  co- 
ordinate these  efforts  in  Cleveland  and 
in  all  of  our  other  cities,  but  wc  also 
need  coordination  at  the  Federal  level. 

Last  year  the  Congress  fully  debated 
and  tiien  passed  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. Tins  i.-  Use  program  designed  to 
effect  coordination  at  tiie  local  level  and 
at  the  Federal  level  At  lea.st,  Mr  Chair- 
man, this  program  dest-rves  an  oppc:tu- 
nity  t.T  get  underway 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  now  processing  over  190 
applications  submitted  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  The  communities  submit- 
ting these  applications  range  from  ap- 
proximately 1.500  in  population  to  the 
city  of  New  York  which  has  over  8.000.- 

000  people. 

Cleveland  has  submitted  an  applica- 
tion for  the  Dvke-Hough  area,  calling 
for  a  planning  grant  cf  over  $186,000 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  problems  which  Cleve- 
land faces  and  to  which  it  is  addressint 
it.<;elf  in  the  model  cities  program.  The 
pr'iix'sed    area    contains    approximately 

1  447  acres,  which  in  April  1965  Included 
approximately  49.600  residents.  It  is  a 
predominately  residential  area  and  con- 
stitutes about  one-half  of  the  area  in  my 
city's  largest  pocket  ot  poverty.  Tlie  over- 
all population  density  averages  about  35 
persons  per  acre — nearly  double  the  clty- 
V.  idc  average  Approximately  36  percent 
of  the  resident  families  had  an  income 
below  $3,000  in  1959— twice  the  city-wide 
percentage  Unemployment  average.^ 
about  15  percent  of  the  labor  force.  One 
in  seven  persons  under  age  21  Is  receiving 
AFDC  payments — three  time.;  the  city- 
wide  average  The  area  includes  6  percent 
of  Cleveland's  residents.  14  percent  of 
the  city's  unemployed.  21  percent  of  the 
welfare  caseload  and  18  percent  of  Cleve- 
land's substandard  housing.  Despite  the 
many  educational  Institutions  in  and 
near  the  area,  nearly  two  out  of  five  resi- 
dents, age  25  and  over  had  not  completed 
8  years  of  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  communities  de- 
serve something  more  than  more  plan- 
ning and  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress promptly  appropriate  program 
money  so  that  these  plans  can  be  carrird 
i.nto  execution.  I  have  studied  the  model 
cities  program.  I  have  studied  the  sub- 
mission from  the  city  of  Cleveland.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  program  as  now  con- 
stituted offers  all  the  answers  to  trie 
multitude  of  problems  before  our  cities. 
But  at  least  we  deserve  an  opportunity 
to  get  this  program  underway,  and  cities, 
such  as  my  hometown  of  Cleveland,  de- 
serve an  opportunity  to  put  their  plan? 
into  execution,  and  If  we  do.  we  can 
provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing for  all  of  our  people,  nurticularly  for 
many  of  those  who  are  in  the  low-in- 
come groups 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
committee's  recommendations. 
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As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  think  that  the 
amount  of  money  propKjsed  to  be  appro- 
priated is  really  Inadequate  to  do  the  Job 
right. 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sat  on  the  subcom- 
mittee throughout  the  days  and  weeka 
that  we  had  hearings  on  this  program.  As 
is  well  known,  I  come  from  a  district  that 
Is  not  primarily  urban.  When  we  first  en- 
countered this  program.  I  had  grave  mis- 
givings about  it.  I  am  now  through  the 
long  haul  convinced  that  we  should  act 
here  to  the  extent  of  the  committee's 
recommendation. 

I  believe  that  the  cities'  problems 
should  not  be  ignored.  To  put  it  in  a  nut- 
shell, in  one  sentence,  I  believe  that,  if 
we  must,  for  example,  finance  what  the 
subcommittee  has  recommended  here,  It 
would  be  preferable  to  take  money  out  of 
the  space  program  and  put  it  in  the  cities' 
program.  There  is  just  about  enough  in 
the  present  appropriation  for  this  model 
cities  progrEun  to  fuel  and  fire  one  large 
Saturn  rocket. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, whose  remarks  were  certainly  well 
motivated  and  well  taken,  If  he  has  read 
the  Justifications  that  were  proposed  to 
the  subcommittee  on  the  model  cities 
program? 

They  are  lengthy.  There  are  many 
pages  of  them.  They  are  carefully 
thought  through  whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  all  of  them. 

It  has  already  been  said,  In  the  general 
debate  yesterday,  that  we  might  seek 
some  day  to  change  the  supplementary 
grant  formula.  There  may  be  disputes 
about  the  social  implications  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  proposals,  but  we  cannot 
deny  the  problems  of  exodus  from  the 
cities,  we  cannot  deny  the  problems  of 
poverty,  we  cannot  deny  the  problems  of 
illiteracy,  of  decay  in  the  cities,  of  pollu- 
tion, and  rioting,  and  unrest. 

We  have  to  do  something  about  this 
in  America.  This  is  our  opportunity  to 
make  a  start.  I  know  there  is  a  war  on. 
I  am  as  concerned  as  any  Member  of 
this  great  body  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  do  all  the  things  we 
would  like  to  do  for  America,  but  cer- 
tainly we  have  enough  to  go  ahead  with 
what  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
told  us  yesterday  HUD,  Itself,  was  willing 
to  80  along  with,  a  662-,  percent  cut  In 
their  request,  from  S660  million  to  $225 
million. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
recognize  too  that  there  is  something 
strange  about  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  about  a  whip  or  black- 
jack over  the  cities.  If  the  cities  are  be- 
ing blackjacked  in  this  way,  why  is  it  that 
almost  imlversally  all  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  of  this  country  want  and  say  they 
need  this  program? 

I  say  we  ought  at  least  to  make  a  start. 
This  does  not  commit  us  to  go  all  the  way 
down  the  road.  There  is  going  to  be  a  re- 
examination next  year.  If  we  are  on  the 
wrong  road,  then  the  committees  will  find 
it  out  next  year. 

I  believe  this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  very 
eloquent  statement. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
me  that  this  amendment  Is  so  destructive 
that,  if  it  were  to  be  successful  smd  pass, 
it  would  have  the  devastating  force  and 
effect  upon  the  morale  and  planning  of 
our  great  cities  almost  of  an  atomic 
explosion? 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  No.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  gentleman's  concern  about 
the  problem  his  constituency  represents, 
I  would  not  go  quite  that  far.  But  I 
would  say  this,  that  there  are  194  ap- 
plications In.  There  Is  planning  money  to 
go  through  on  perhaps  some  70  of  them. 
HUD  tells  us  it  can  implement  this  prob- 
ably beginning  in  January  1968.  We  have 
provided  $225  million  for  this  and  we 
will  take  a  good  hard  look  at  what  has 
been  done. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  told  us 
that  there  are  promises  and  promises 
and  there  will  not  be  reality.  That  is  not 
so.  There  is  room  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  just  go  through  the  planning 
phases  on  this  for  much  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire  for  his  very  eloquent  state- 
ment. He  is  a  very  able  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  he  spent  much  time 
in  the  hearings  with  HUD.  He  was  there 
every  day.  His  questioning  was  percep- 
tive and  incisive. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  that  this  program  will 
be  looked  at  by  the  Congress,  as  will 
other  programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  HUD. 

Is  It  not  true  that  when  the  original 
urban  renewal  program  was  passed  some 
years  ago — probably  the  gentleman  was 
not  here  then — there  was  some  concern 
at  that  time  as  to  how  it  would  work. 
Congress  insisted  on  maintaining  super- 
vision over  it.  Congress  funded  it  on  a 
forward  funding  basis — a  year  ahead  of 
time.  Originally  It  was  funded  through 
back-door  Treasury  authorizations.  Be- 
cause Congress  kept  the  feet  of  the  De- 
partment to  the  fire  on  urban  renewal, 
the  program  has  worked,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  Member  of  the  House  will  deny 
that  the  urban  renewal  program  is  now 
working  well  all  over  the  United  States 
and  is,  indeed,  a  popular  program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  five  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges which  confront  men  in  pubhc  life, 
at  least  in  my  opinion,  is  the  challenge 
which  confronts  the  cities  of  our  country. 

I  believe  the  mayor  of  any  city  has  a 
most  trying  problem  confronting  him. 
As  we  look  into  the  metropolitan  areas, 
the  challenges  and  the  problems  Increase, 
and  the  necessity  for  leadership 
increases. 

This  should  be,  and  I  hope  will  be, 

considered  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  or 

will  be  nonpartisan  in  Its  consideration. 

There  are  Governors  of  our  States  who 


are  elected  as  Democrats  and  elected  as 
Republicans.  There  are  mayors  of  our 
cities  elected  as  Democrats  and  elected 
as  Republicans. 

We  have  this  great  coimtry  of  ours. 
We  all  know  the  situation,  with  the 
changes  taking  place,  the  pressures  upon 
individuals,  the  transition  of  our  migra- 
tion to  the  cities.  Increasing  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  cities  of  our 
country,  whether  located  in  the  north,  in 
the  east,  in  the  south,  or  in  the  west. 

The  mayors  of  our  country  and  the 
local  goverimients  have  a  tremendous 
challenge.  The  means  of  taxation  avail- 
able are  very  limited,  the  sources  from 
which  they  can  derive  taxation,  yet  the 
problems  are  there.  Essential  services 
must  be  rendered  to  the  people,  and. 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  new  services 
are  being  created,  which  we  have  to  face. 
I  have  served  39  years  in  this  body.  I 
see  no  east,  no  north,  no  south,  no  west — 
I  see  a  union  of  States. 

So  far  as  my  votes  are  concerned.  I  did 
not  vote  urban  against  rural  or  rural 
against  m-ban.  I  see  all  Americans  not 
separate  and  Independent  from  one 
another  because  of  the  location  of  their 
residence  or  because  of  their  economic 
factors.  I  see  an  Interdependence  among 
Americans,  those  in  the  urban  cities  and 
those  in  the  rural  communities  of  our 
country  and  the  rural  sections  of  our 
country. 

When  I  voted  for  every  piece  of  farm 
legislation  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
right  or  wrong  at  the  time,  but  I  felt 
there  was  a  problem  confronting  the 
agricultui-al  community  of  our  counti-y. 
I  knew  that  out  of  experience  we  might 
gain  knowledge  to  try  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem more  effectively. 

Today  the  agricultural  commimity  has 
a  problem,  in  this  world  of  oui-s,  particu- 
larly in  a  Nation  like  ours  with  a  great 
industrial  complex  and  a  wonderful  agri- 
cultural community.  This  makes  the 
agricultural  problems  even  more  trying 
than  if  ours  were  strictly  an  agricultural 
nation. 

So  I  have  always  throughout  my  en- 
tire career  in  this  body  seen  our  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  as  a  union  of  States  and 
voted  for  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  I  voted  for  the  Tennessee  'Val- 
ley Authority  when  it  was  rather  politi- 
cally unwise  to  do  so  up  my  way.  I  voted 
to  develop  all  of  our  natural  resoiuxes, 
the  upper  Colorado  and  all  of  the  otlier 
great  projects.  I  did  not  care  whether 
they  were  located  in  a  district  which  was 
represented  by  a  Democrat  or  a  district 
represented  by  a  Republican.  My  Repub- 
lican friends  know  when  they  come  to 
me  with  legislation  located  in  their  dis- 
tricts, as  leader  or  as  Speaker,  it  made 
no  difference  to  me.  So  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter. 

This  amount  is  only  a  small  amount. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  larger  amount  put 
in  the  bill,  but  we  are  not  trying  to  in- 
crease it.  We  recognize  the  practicalities 
of  the  situation  and  we  accept  them. 
However,  we  urge  that  the  amount  not 
be  stricken  out  completely. 

We  have  to  meet  this  problem,  my 
friends.  It  is  here,  it  is  growing,  and  it 
is  going  to  continue  to  grow  and  grow. 
It  is  not  a  Democratic  problem,  it  is  not 
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a  Republican  problem,  but  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem confronting  our  NaLon  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  our  Nation,  and  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof.  I  hope  it  will  be  approached 
from  that  broad  angle,  that  knowing 
angle,  that  understanding  angle,  and 
from  an  angle  that  will  be  nonpartisan. 

That  being  so,  I  hope  the  amer^.dment 
will  be  defeated 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  Just 
heard  one  of  the  most  restrained 
speeches  and  one  of  the  most  nonparti- 
san speeches  on  the  floor  of  this  Hou^e 
by  our  beloved  Speaker  that  I  have  ever 
heard  him  make  I  think  it  was  con.>truc- 
tive.  I  applaud  him  for  the  approach  he 
has  taken 

He  and  I  lecognize  that  there  are  prob- 
lems in  the  big  cities,  there  are  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  and  probably  will  In 
the  future  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems. All  nf  us  here,  whether  we  come 
from  a  citv  type  of  congressional  distiict 
cr  a  rural  or  mixed  type  of  congressional 
district,  have  '.eft  m  the  past  that  we 
have  voted  for  programs  and  approprla- 
tipn.s  that  ha'.e  been  broad  in  scope  and 
not  limited  to  the  interest.?  of  our  own 
con'zrts.sional  districts.  There  may  have 
been  differences  as  to  the  method  or  the 
funding,  but  T  think  everybody  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  over  the  years  has  taken, 
in  their  Judgment,  the  affirmative  and 
the  constructive  way  I  am  sure  we  will 
continue  to  do  .so  in  the  future. 

However,  for  anyone  to  allege  that  this 
bill  before  us  today  neglects  the  problems 
of  the  bl^  cities  shows  he  has  not  read 
the  bill.  Lot  us  tui^n  to  p"?e  31.  where  we 
begin  w;th  the  proposed  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  Very  quickly  may  I 
'.•ead  off  the  programs  and  the  dollar 
amounts  that  this  committee  is  recom- 
mending for  the  solution  of  these  urban 
problems 

First  we  have  grants  for  neichbor- 
hood  faciHtie.s — $27  million  Then  we 
have  salaries  and  expenses,  for  the  same 
program.  I  presume.  <3 1,950  000. 

Urban  renewal  programs — the  tradi- 
tional and  the  broadscale  urban  renewal 
programs— S750  million 

On  pas"  32.  low-rent  publir  housing 
r.nnual  contributions— S275  mPlion 

Mr.  Chairman,  housine  for  ^he  elder'y 
or  handicapped  fund — perhaps  not  ex- 
clu.slvely  for  the  larger  communities  In 
our  country,  but  a  substantial  share  will 
be  located  In  these  communities — $20 
million. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  to 
me  at  this  point' 

Mr.  GERAIX)  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
rentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS  To  that  one  must  add  the 
$100  million  which  they  receive  from  the 
sale  of  the  participating;  certificates 
procrram. 

Mr.  GER-ALD  R  FORD  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  setting;  the  record  straight. 

For    meeting    metropolitan    develop- 


ment ii'.centne  grants  and  urban  plan- 
nmg  grants,  $75  million. 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities—aeain.  probably  not  exclusively 
for  the  major  cities — $165  million. 

For  salaxies  and  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  that  program,  the  sum  of  $110 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation grants — and  this,  certainly,  is 
for  the  benefit  of  our  major  or  larger 
metropolitan  areas — S175  million. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  urban  information 
and  technical  a.ssistance.  $2  million. 

For  community  development  training 
programs.  $2  5  million 

For  urban  research  and  technological 
research.  S5  million. 

For  low-income  housing  demonstra- 
tion projects.  $2  million 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  this  bill 
which  we  now  have  pending  before  us 
today  that  this  Congress  is  giving  sub- 
stantial recognition  to  the  problems  of 
our  larsie  metropolitan  areas  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  faced  with  an  ever-increasing  mone- 
tary demand  upon  our  Treasur:-'  for  the 
conflict  in  ^'ietnam  and  our  overall  na- 
tional security. 

In  addition,  Mr  Chairman,  the  record 
has  been  made  clear  in  the  last  several 
days  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>- 
himself,  that  the  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal 
yf«ar  will  be  at  least  $24  billion  I  suspect 
it  will  be  larger 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  adds  up 
the  demands  that  are  made  upon  us  for 
the  defense  of  the  country  and  when  one 
looks  at  the  total  number  of  dollars  made 
a'.ailable  in  this  bill  for  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  country,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
with  the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  eentleman  from  Illinois,  to- 
gether with  one  that  may  come  here  a 
little  later — represents  sound,  construc- 
tive, justifiable  legislation,  and  I  support 
the  amendment  wholeheartedly 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

OtNERAL     LEA^-B    TO    EXTEND 

Mr  ChKirman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  with  reference  to  this  particular 
item 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  •> 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  TAPT  Mr  Chairman,  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  to  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram faces  us  with  a  determinatl.in  of 
priority  of  attention  and  time  With 
many  Members.  I  believe  the  problem  Is 
not  whether  we  need  a  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  the  problems  of  our  cities.  We  do 
The  question  is  whether  the  increa.sed 
demands  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  can 
be  met  at  this  time  without  cutting  into 
defense  requirements  and  without  fur- 
ther subjecting  us  to  enormous  deficits 
and  runaway  inflation  Therefore,  the 
program  must  be  measured  afalnst  the 
test  we  face  on  every  item  of  this  year's 
budeet —  Can  it  waif"  Such  a  test  is 
faced  by  many  large  programs  such  as 
our  space  efforts,  our  farm  support  pol- 
icies, the  Federal  pay  rai.se,  foreign  aid. 


and  the  development  of  the  SST  to 
name  but  a  few  Not  only  the  validity  of 
the  programs,  but  also  the  amount  of 
each  appropriation,  must  meet  this  test 
Against  this  standard,  the  comm.ittee 
reduced  the  amount  proposed  for  model 
cities  from  $400  million  to  $150  mi'hon. 
In  my  opinion,  the  committee  actloi'  was 
correct,  not  only  in  making  the  cut  but 
also  In  retaining  the  $150  million  appro- 
priation. I  am.  therefore,  opposing  the 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  bli:  the 
$150  million  plus  the  $75  million  fo-  use 
in  urban  renewal  In  model  cities. 

Hopefully,  at  the  end  of  our  enormous 
commitments  in  Vietnam,  the  problems 
of  our  citie*;  will  be  attacked  -t.  a 
stepped-up  basis  before  their  deteriora- 
tion proceeds  further  Every  day  that  we 
delay  the  program  makes  the  problems 
more  .serious  For  this  reason,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  timing  demands  tha':  the 
model  cities  program  receive  continued 
support  at  the  level  recommended  by 
the  committee.  Hopefully,  within  the 
next  year  or  so.  we  will  learn  much  about 
the  direction  which  anv  broad  plan  cities 
throughout  our  Nation  should  follow. 
Should  we  cut  the  program  back  to  a 
continuation  of  planning  funds  on  a  min- 
imal basis,  we  would  lose  the  valuable 
experience  which  we  can  pick  up  by 
proceeding  at  the  reasorable  rate  in  this 
year.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  so  vital  'iiat 
I  would  prefer  to  cut  back  on  a  number 
of  other  programs  rather  than  lose  the 
pos.^ible  benefits  whici;  we  may  obtain 
from  this  one 

Mr.  DONOHDE  Mr  Chairman.  I  hope 
that,  in  the  current  and  projected  best 
Interests  of  this  country,  the  appropria- 
tion requests  for  the  \arious  programs 
included  in  this  bill  will  be  granted  the 
conscientious  cooperation  of  our  col- 
leagues here,  and  I  particularly  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment  to  restore  at 
lfa,«t  the  originally  recommended  ap- 
propriation for  the  model  cities  program. 

I  submit  that  the  esteemed  committee 
presenting  this  bill  today  practically  en- 
dorses such  action  in  the  language  in  its 
own  report  where  it  states  that: 

Tiie  niodPl  cities  program  should  plav  a 
\U.il  part  In  meeting  the  challenges  of  our 
Vrttlon's  cities 

Surely  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fore- 
see how  the  program  could  do  so  if  it  is 
intended  to  provide  only  about  one-half 
of  the  authoritatively  recommended  a:id 
estimated  funding  nt-t-ds 

Certainly,  we  all  recognize  and  agree 
upon  the  necessity  for  consistent  exerci.se 
of  prudent  economy  in  expenditures  and 
more  emphatically  in  tmie  of  national 
crisis.  On  this  score,  may  I  repeat  here 
one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  authoritatively 
recommended  economic  practice;  wiiich 
is  to  pursue  what  can  be  reasonably 
afforded  now  at  lesser  costs,  than  what 
would  surely  have  to  be  obtained  at 
greatly  magnified  financial  costs  in  the 
future  and  in  incalculable  human  costs, 
as  well. 

Mr  Chairman  the  overwhelming  testi- 
mony of  recognized  experts  revealingly 
wan^s  that  practically  every  urban  area 
in  this  country  fs  facing  a  desperate 
crisis  today.  In  recognition  of  this  testi- 
monv  and  in  attempting  to  prevent  the 
frichtening    intensification    of   this   na- 


tional uigency,  the  originally  recom- 
mended appropriation  for  the  model 
cities  program  of  $662  million  appears, 
by  ariy  comparison,  to  be  most  reasonable 
and  perhaps  even  too  modest,  in  com- 
parison with  military  expenditures. 
Model  cities  is  a  program  aimed  at  hu- 
man, as  well  as  physical  renewal.  It  is 
designed  to  enable  cities  to  bring  to- 
gether and  concentrate  on  slum  prob- 
lems, all  the  programs — local  and  State, 
as  well  as  Federal — of  planning,  of  hous- 
ing construction  and  rehabilitation,  of 
transportation,  job  training,  health  fa- 
cilities, of  welfare,  education,  and  rec- 
reation. It  would  sensibly  put  all  of  these 
programs  to  work,  in  coordination  and 
concentration,  for  the  projected  trans- 
formation of  deteriorated  neighbor- 
hoods into  wholesome,  safe,  and  attrac- 
tive places  to  live. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  program 
is  improvement  in  the  lives  and  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  blighted  areas  of  a  city;  to  enable 
poor  and  disadvantaged  people  to  be- 
come useful,  productive  citizens,  par- 
ticipating fully  in  commimity  life. 

In  the  light  of  our  varied  commit- 
ments everywhere.  It  has  been  asked  that 
if  this  domestic  cities  improvement  ob- 
jective in  the  national  Interest  is  not 
worth  the  relatively  modest  appropria- 
tion, as  a  prudent  investment,  originally 
proposed,  then  what  is? 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  the  substantive  question  this  house 
must  here  and  now  answer,  and  I  hope 
that  the  answer  will  be  a  resounding 
•Yes"  for  the  immediate  and  future  ben- 
efit of  all  the  American  people, 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  trust  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  promptly  be  voted 
down.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  any  reduc- 
tion at  all  has  been  made  insofar  as  the 
model  cities  program  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  are  concerned.  As  the 
members  of  the  committee  know,  I  have 
opposed  these  reductions  from  the  out- 
.set, 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee's recommendation,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  the  model  cities  program 
and  the  rent  supplement  program. 

Both  programs  have  been  substantially 
reduced  and  I  think  that  the  committee 
recommendations  are  at  best  minimal 
recommendations. 

We  must  have  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram which  offers  a  "total  attack"  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  in  our  slums  and 
blight  areas. 

The  city  of  New  York  ir,  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  cities  that  has  applied  for  assist- 
ance under  the  model  cities  program  and 
there  are  some  190  other  communities 
also  interested  in  implementing  this  pro- 
gram. We  must  not,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  stifle  the  voices  who  cry  for  a 
decent  home  to  live  in. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  the  rent 
supplement  program.  Just  the  other  day 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  announced  that  it  had  re- 
ceived requests  for  over  450  rent  supple- 
ment projects  in  295  communities.  The 
funds  needed  for  these  projects  total 
$■^5  million.   The   funds  available  total 


$32  million.  It  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue this  program  at  least  at  the  level 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  continue  to  en- 
counter serious  problems  in  our  cities 
imtil  we  are  firmly  committed  to  social 
reconstruction  as  well  as  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  stone  and  mortar — yes,  Mr. 
Speaker — until  we  recognize  that  living 
conditions  In  our  slum  areas  must  be  im- 
proved and  are,  in  fact,  improved. 

These  programs  offer  the  beginning  of 
hope  and  we  must  move  forward  with 
them. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
sad  day  for  the  two-party  system. 

It  is  an  even  sadder  day  for  the  mil- 
lions of  American  voters  who  put  their 
faith  in  Republican  candidates  In  the 
belief  that  Republicans  would  strive  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

The  House  minority  leader  and  his 
Republican  "yes  men"  are  out  to  scuttle 
two  great  programs  that  were  created  to 
revitalize  our  cities  and  to  give  our  less 
fortunate  families  a  decent  place  to  live. 
and  they  even  have  the  audacity  to  boast 
about  it. 

Why  are  they  intent  on  scrapping  these 
programs? 

Because  they  were  wrong  ? 

Because  they  were  ill  conceived? 

Because  they  are  ineffective  ? 

No. 

They  are  opposing  these  programs 
simply  because  they  think  they  are  the 
programs  of  a  Democratic  President  and 
a  Democratic  Congress. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  my  Republican 
colleagues.  These  are  not  partisan  pro- 
grams: These  are  American  programs 
and  America  Is  not  going  to  take  kindly 
to  partisan  attempts  to  abolish  them. 

Let  me  read  you  a  wire  carried  by 
UPI  this  morning: 

House  Republican  leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 
said,  the  OOP  leadership  was  solidly  behind 
a  move  to  kill  the  administration's  rent  sub- 
sidy plan.  He  also  told  newsmen  that  Re- 
publicans were  suppwrtlng  another  cut  in  the 
model  cities  program.  Both  meaBuree,  Great 
Society  products,  are  In  Jeopardy. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald R. Ford]  said: 

The  Republican  record  on  the  rent  subsidy 
plan  was  clear;   they're  against  It. 

That  is  nothing  new  to  me,  they  were 
against  it  when  it  first  came  before  the 
Congress — Just  as  they  have  been  against 
every  constructive  piece  of  social  legis- 
lation since  the  days  of  F.  D.  R. 

They  were  against  social  security. 

They  were  against  minimum  wage. 

They  were  against  the  original  housing 
legislation. 

They  were  against  medicare. 

They  were  against  Federal  Aid  to 
Education. 

They  were  against  humane  programs 
to  feed  our  children,  every  idea  and  every 
bill  that  would  improve  the  lives  of  the 
American  people.  Is  it  any  wonder  they 
are  now  sigainst  rent  supplements  and 
model  cities?  They  do  not  care  what  hap- 
pens to  people,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
care  what  happens  to  the  two-party 
system. 

May  I  remind  my  Republican  col- 
leagues that  by  killing  the  model  cities 
program  they  are  in  effect  hurting  their 


own  party,  as  is  evident  by  the  following 
cities  whose  applications  are  now  in  for 
participation  in  this  program.  Here  are 
but  a  few : 

Wichita,  Kans.,  represented  by  Garner 
E.  Shriver. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  represented  by  Bradford 
Morris. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  represented  by  William 
H.  Bates. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  represented  by  Mr. 
Larry  Winn. 

Manchester,  N.H.,  represented  by  Mr. 
Louis  C.  Wyman. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  represented  by  Mr. 
Glenn  Cunningham. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  represented  by  both 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Clancy. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  represented  by  Mr. 
Samuel  L.  Devine  and  Mr.  Chalmers  P. 
Wylie. 

Over  80  cities  that  have  applied  for 
model  cities  are  represented  by  at  least 
one  or  more  Republicans  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York  at  least 
five  cities  that  have  applied  for  this  pro- 
gram are  represented  by  Republicans. 

In  my  district  the  city  of  Poughkeepsle 
has  applied  to  be  a  model  city.  This  letter 
from  its  outstanding  mayor,  Richard 
Mitchell,  a  Republican,  by  the  way.  sums 
up  the  way  many  of  our  cities,  large  and 
small,  feel  about  the  model  city  program. 
When  will  the  Republicans  start  listen- 
ing to  the  voices  of  20th  century 
America  instead  of  the  echoes  of  the 
past? 

The  Cfty  of  Potjghkeepsie,  N.Y., 

April  21,  1967. 
Mr.  H.  Ralph  Taylor, 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Waahington,  D.C. 

Deae  Me.  Tatloe:  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
or  pride  that  I  forward  the  City  of  Pough- 
keepsle's  proposal  for  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram. This  study  represents  the  coordinated 
efforts  and  unselfish  sacrifice  of  virtually 
every  city,  county  and  state  agency — both 
public  and  private — In  Poughkeepsle  and 
Dutchess  County. 

Poughkeepsle  haa  much  In  the  way  of  as- 
sets. Our  geographical  location  U  desirable 
not  only  commercially  and  IndustrlaUy,  but 
also  aesthetically.  The  natural  beauty  of  our 
surrounding  countryside  and  our  location  on 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  In  the  world 
attest  to  this.  We  have  long  been  an  educa- 
tional center,  the  home  of  Vaaaar  College  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  rapidly  growing 
Marlst  College  and  Dutchess  Commimity 
College  have  invigorated  our  education  cli- 
mate In  recent  years.  The  presence  of  these 
colleges  and  a  very  fine  public  library  have 
enhanced  the  cultural  life  of  our  community. 
We  are  also  proud  of  our  own  philharmonic 
orchestra,  a  most  successful  children's  the- 
ater, and  many  other  cultural  groups  who 
serve  not  only  subscribers,  but  carry  their 
programs  to  schools  and  service  organizations 
as  well. 

These  numerous  F.dvantages  of  our  area 
have  created  the  climate  which  forecasts  fan- 
tastic growth  for  the  next  twenty  years.  An 
old  city,  we  have  most  of  the  problems  inci 
dental'to  all  old  cities.  We  also  have  citizens 
who  are  dedicated  to  solving  these  problems. 
In  addition  to  our  many  Ufe-long  residents, 
with  today's  mobile  population  and  the  loca- 
tion here  of  major  Industry,  we  have  wel- 
comed many  fine  new  citizens  who  have 
plunged  Into  the  mainstream  of  commumty 
activities.  Our  ever-Increasing  Community 
Chest  goal  has  always  been  met.  We  bave  ca- 
pable,  dedicated   volunteers   in   our   health. 
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educational,  recreational  and  todal  service 
orfanlsatlona. 

In  the  paac  four  years.  Poughke«p8le  has 
b«en  deeply  committed  to  a  dynamic  pro- 
gram of  civic  rev iuiiiiatlon  tnat  few  cities 
of  37.000  would  dare  to  attempt.  The  at- 
t<tched  map  Indicates  the  scope  of  our  devel- 
opment projects  including  a  projected  urban 
renewal  program  covering  almost  650  acres 
A  substantial  portion  of  this  program  In 
various  stages  of  execution  and  planning 
Our  first  proje'-'t  "RlvervteW  spans  eighty 
iicres.  We  have  no^  >ei  tutoieti  the  lirst  an- 
niversary of  our  Loan  and  Grant  Contract 
and  75'  of  the  properties  have  already  been 
acquired,  with  domolltlon  scheduled  to  begin 
next  week  This  excellent  progress  waa  possi- 
ble only  because  the  City  Council  advanced 
to  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  a  half  million 
dollars  to  proceed  before  Federal  approval  of 
Loan  and  Grant  funds  The  same  procedure 
will  be  followed  m  our  City  Hall  Project  and 
any  other  development  program  No  effort 
that  can  expedite  our  program  will  be  spared, 
no  measure  overlooStei  To  insure  that  ex- 
isting housing  stock  surroundlnf;  our  urban 
renewal  projects  retains  its  basically  sound 
quality.  I  have  authorized  the  Planning 
Board  to  submit  an  application  for  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  m  Federal  code  enforce- 
ment fund*  to  cover  a  421  acre  area,  which  Is 
shown  la  green  on  the  attached  map.  Our 
commitment  to  action  programs  can  be 
measured  by  axammui^  uur  budget  .ii.d  per- 
sonnel for  planning  and  development  Our 
Planning  Board  has  a  budget  of  over  »ei,000. 
or  almost  82  00  per  capita  and  our  renewal 
agency  stafT  now  numbers  24 

We  are,  moreover,  a  community  that  is  no 
stranger  to  Federal  programs  and.  in  (act. 
ha*  demonstrated  ability  to  ab«oirb  prc»- 
grama  of  all  types  Poughkeepsle  was  the  first 
City  In  New  York  State  to  successfully  utilize 
the  Open  Space  Land  Program  to  acquire 
the  Morgan  Lake  pr  perty  and  we  have  re- 
cently received  appr  ival  of  a  $100,000  grant 
lo  acquire  the  three  acre  Brophy  pri'perty 
As  soon  as  anti-poverty  funds  became  avail- 
able, the  City  spearheaded  a  drive  to  organize 
t.le  Dutchess  County  Committee  f"r  Eco- 
nimlc  Opportunity  and  successf uUv  made 
application  for  frinds  recognizing  that  a  hu- 
man renewal  progrim  is  an  Integral  part  of 
oxiT  physical  deie;ij[)meiii.  eRorw 

I  think  It  is  safe  to  state  that  we  are  a 
community  at  'he  t-ike-oT"  point  -one  that 
will  be  able  to  demonstrate  exemplary  prog- 
ress in  the  next  ft.e  years  aa  a  resUit  of  the 
preparations  made  in  preceding  years 

The  Ctty  of  Po'unkeepsle  Is  dedicated  to 
executing  Us  de  e.  ipn-.enl  pro^rram  whether 
or  not  It  Is  designated  as  a  Model  City  We 
are  convinced,  hnwever  that  the  Model  Cities 
supplemental  eranta  will  enable  us  to  move 
qulcllly  to  achle. e  our  objectives  and  to  fill 
the  manv  gape  that  now  exist  between  local 
»nd  federal  progruns  As  the  hub  cf  a  rap- 
idly growing  area  we  must  be  a  vibrant  core 
m  order  to  serve  the  greater  community.  On 
"lehalf  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  Pough- 
Keepsle.  I  reapectfully  ask  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  our  application  and  thank  you 
for  your  cooperation 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mayor  Richasb  W  MrrcHKi.:,. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Chairman. 
t.aere  are  two  pro. loUiis  of  thi.s  appro- 
pnallons  bill  wiiich  I  must  discuss  to- 
day They  arc  the  provisions  which  refer 
to  the  rent  subsidies,  and  demonstration 
cities. 

This  bill  reduce-i  the  appropriations 
requested  for  deir.onstration  cilies  and 
lenl  subsidie.s  In  my  opinion,  however, 
these  program:;  do  not  recommend  them- 
selves for  any  funding  what.soever  The 
ront  subsidy  program  si  hiehly  touted 
by  this  administration,  did  not  really  get 
into  operation  until  this  March.  The  $42 


miliion  in  total  contract  authc  riiy  which 
this  bill  would  give  HUD  wo  ild  obligate 
this  Congress  for  maiiy  mi.lions  more 
since  these  are  40  years  contracts  It  i.s 
easy  to  see  already  that  tiie  cost  of  the 
program  Ls  going  to  be  much  greater 
than  anticipated, 

I  believe  that  the  rent  subsidy  program 
should  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  Na- 
tional Home  Owi.ership  Foundation  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Charles  Percy  can  be 
fuliy  considered.  This  is  a  program  whose 
aim  is  to  stimulate  homeownership  In- 
stead of  perpetuating  the  handout  oi 
dole  concept  symbolized  by  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program.  Instead  of  welcoming  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  Percy  proposal, 
tills  administration  has  sought  to  under- 
cut and  destroy  it. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  approach  to  the 
houshig  problems  in  the  ghettos.  No  one 
can  claim  present  programs  have  been 
successful  or  that  rent  subsidies  show 
any  great  promise  In  ail  guod  conscience. 
I  cannot  support  a  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

The  demonstration  cities  program  Is 
another  program  whose  worth  is  ques- 
tionable. To  this  date,  not  a  cent  has 
been  spent  of  the  $11  million  appropri- 
ated last  year  for  this  program  Under 
present  programs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  over  $25  billion  a  year 
on  piograms  and  projects  involving  cities 
and  urban  areas  The  argument  that  the 
demonstration  cities  program  is  so  badly 
needed  because  we  are  doing  nothing 
simply  has  no  basis.  Urban  renewal  pro- 
grams continue  to  be  funded.  I  am  c.jn- 
cerned  about  the  seeming  proliferation 
of  programs  whose  alms  are  almost  iden- 
tical All  we  do  is  create  an  additional 
administrative  layer  in  a  program  such 
as  demonstration  cities. 

If  the  arguments  I  have  given  thus  far 
are  not  convincing,  the  testimony  given 
Monday  by  Sj-cretary  Fowler  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  should  be 
He  requested  that  the  debt  limit  be  ra'.sed 
by  $29  billion  to  $.?65  billion  This  re- 
quest comes  on  the  heels  of  a  $6  billion 
increase  voted  by  Congress  just  3  months 
ago. 

The  request  for  the  $29  billion  Increase 
was  justified  by  Secretary  Fowler  on  the 
basis  that  the  Vietnam  war  costs  were 
larger  than  expect'-d  Secretary  Fowler 
now  predicts  a  $24  billion  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  The  prospect  of  this 
deficit  is  enough  to  wan-ant  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  rent  subsidy  and  demonstra- 
tion cities  programs 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Chairman,  yes- 
terday I  took  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  to  task  for 
submitting  the  bill  before  us  as  a  com- 
promise He  is  proud  of  the  Job  hf  has 
done  in  balancing  conflicting  claims  upon 
the  national  resources  and  I  am  sure  he 
has  been  co:v;clentlou.s  In  his  efforts  But, 
Mr  Chairman.  I  thlnlc  it  is  time  we  put 
a  halt  to  compromising  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  er-pecially  the 
;x)or  people  I  recognize  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  spend  enormous  amounts  to 
fight  a  war  But  the  compromise  set  be- 
fore us  today  asks  the  poor  peop'.e  of  our 
cities  to  pay  for  that  war  I  an  deeply 
Indignant  that  almost  $700  million  wa- 
cut  from  the  administration's  request  for 


fuiido,  whicn  was  itself  modest  enou.gh 
and  a  retreat  from  what  had  earlier  been 
authorized  for  housing  and  the  cities.  I 
stand  here  not  to  defend  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee,  but  to  say  that 
I  deeply  believe  we  must  restore  some  of 
the.se  cuts  to  return  equity  to  our  na- 
tional budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  talk  of 
compromise  In  this  matter?  Can  we  com- 
promise on  crime?  Every  Member  of  this 
bjdy  has  had  occasion  to  deplore  the  in- 
crea.se  of  crime  In  oui'  country.  Yet  now 
we  compromise  the  fight  on  crime  by 
perpetuating  the  very  conditions  that 
breed  It  Can  we  compromise  on  racial 
strife?  In  the  legislation  we  enacted  last 
year,  we  attempted  to  correct  the  In- 
justices of  decades,  perhaps  centuries 
We  held  out  the  hope  of  decent  homes, 
better  .schools,  more  parks,  honest  jobs. 
I  am  talking  of  the  President's  model 
cities  program.  But  what  are  we  doing 
today?  We  are  snatching  away  the 
promise  we  extended  last  year.  We  are 
generating  frustration  and  despair.  And 
when,  on  some  hot  summer  nirht.  we 
hear  of  di.sorder  In  some  city's  streets, 
we  win  be  able  to  tell  ourselves  that  we 
made  our  contribution  to  that  dlsoider 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  easy  to  denounce  rioters  and  agi- 
tators It  will  even  be  easy  to  denounce 
me,  by  saying  that  I  am  offering  to  the 
unruly  an  advance  excuse  for  their  law- 
le.s.s  behavior.  But  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
rationalization.  We  can't  hide  the  pres- 
ence of  deplorable  conditions  in  our 
cities  Talking  about  them  doesn't  make 
people  riot.  It  is  the  condlt'ons  them- 
selves and  the  grim  attitude  they  gen- 
erate that  are  at  the  source  of  the 
trouble  So  let  my  words  be  a  warning 
that  we  are  not  simply  shortchanging 
the  cities  or  some  urban  minority  groups. 
We  are  shortchanging  our  country, 
which  deserves  better  of  us.  We  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  paltry  budget  we  are 
voting  for  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment We  should  be  ashamed  of  the 
abandonment  of  this  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety 

Let  me  say  further.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  we  who  represent  the  cities,  we  who 
meet  our  constituents  In  the  slums,  we 
who  know  what  urban  problems  are  all 
about,  we  are  not  going  to  consent  for- 
ever to  be  junior  partners  In  the  cam- 
paign for  a  Great  Society.  There  are 
Members  here  from  the  West  who  want 
reclamation  projects  There  are  Mem- 
bers here  from  the  South  and  from  farm 
constituencies  elsewhere.  We  dty  Repre- 
sentatives have  long  supported  your 
needs  We  have  sympathized  with  your 
plight  and  the  plight  of  those  you  repre- 
sent. We  have  voted  for  you  and  even 
gone  out  on  a  limb  for  you.  I  must  admit 
that  my  constituents  do  not  have  much 
personal  interest  in  the  subsidies  you 
want  but.  because  It  has  been  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  I  have  voted  for  them  and 
so  have  my  colleagues  from  the  cities  I 
think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  we  are 
not  going  to  keep  this  up  without  recipro- 
cation. It  is  time — nay  it  Is  overdue — for 
you  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  both 
parties,  to  recognize  that  you  have  re- 
sponsibilities for  city  dwellers,  just  as  I 
have    responsibilities    for    farmers   and 


ranchers.  I  extend  this  warning  in  a 
friendly  manner  but  do  not  mistake  Its 
meaning,  because  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  w ant  to  save  dollars  at  your 
expense;  because  you  have  had  the  fore- 
sight to  help  us  when  we  were  In  dire 
need.  We  in  the  cities  will  remember. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  mo- 
ment for  reflection  for  all  of  us.  We  are 
one  Nation:  city,  farm,  prairie,  suburb, 
mountain,  all  the  rest.  We  must  treat  It 
as  such.  I  do  not  think  that  treatment 
was  demonstrated  today.  I  find  the  atti- 
tudes of  this  House  regrettable.  The  time 
has  come  for  a  change  in  attitude. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  today  made 
public  forecasted  population  figures  for 
the  New  York-New  Jersey-Connecticut 
area  for  the  time  period  up  to  the  year 
2000  If  I  might  quote  from  their  report: 

In  total  population,  the  31  counties  sur- 
rounding the  Port  of  New  York  in  New  Jersey. 
New  ■^'ork  and  Connecticut  are  expected  to 
add  nearly  as  many  people  by  the  year  2000 
as  lived  In  the  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  regions  combined  in  1960. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  this  region's  growth 
is  somewhat  slower  than  that  projected 
for  other  metroiwlitan  regions  around 
the  country 

Unless  we  plan  ahead  and  project  our 
thinking  Into  the  21st  century,  our  great 
urban  centers  are  going  to  become  com- 
pletely unmanageable  and  we  will  end  up 
with  problems  of  such  proportions  that 
man  may  not  have  the  resources  cr  will 
to  effectively  control  his  environment. 

We  have  before  us  today  what  was  first 
railed  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  and 
what  is  now  being  called  the  model 
cities  program.  It  is  a  program  which 
has  as  Its  main  and  foremost  purpose  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  roadblocks 
that  .stand  in  the  way  of  solving  the 
imminent  problems  of  cities  and  their 
inhabitants. 

The  model  cities  program  provides 
Federal  resources  to  a.ssist  the  cities,  but 
It  leaves  the  responsibility  for  defining 
the  problems  and  recommending  solu- 
tions to  the  cities.  Many  times  in  the 
past  able  city  government  planners  and 
private  planning  groups  have  developed 
innovative  and  worthy  designs  to  help 
control  the  spread  of  ills  that  are  increas- 
ingly plaguing  our  cities.  There  was  only 
one  element  mis.sing — the  funds  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  plans  and  solu- 
tions. The  model  cities  program  gives  In 
a  modest  way  the  ability  to,  at  least  In 
some  areas,  cope  with  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  today's  city  planners 
have. 

The  model  cities  program  provides 
that  every  existing  Federal  program  be 
utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  in  concert 
witli  funds  under  model  cities  to  combat 
the  problems  of  urban  blight  which 
brings  with  It  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment, poor  education.  Inadequate  rec- 
reation, transportation  and  commuter 
facilities,  and  ineffective  medical  and 
social  services.  To  my  mind,  the  model 
cities  program  is  a  good  answer  to  some 
of  the  basic  problems  facing  urban 
America 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experts  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment have  recommended  a  total  of 


$762  milUon  for  model  cities.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  $237  million. 
This  figure  represents  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  requested.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Secretary  Weaver  and  the 
other  experts  at  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  are  grabbing 
at  straw  figures  when  they  recommended 
over  $750  million.  They  foresee  the  piob- 
lems  and  they  are  conscientiously  look- 
ing for  possible  solutions.  Perhaps,  given 
the  state  of  our  economy  today  we  cannot 
realistically  afford  to  spend  the  ultimate 
figure.  But  to  cut  the  program  entirely 
is  false  government  economy  and  only 
puts  off,  maybe  forever,  the  impending 
crisis  of  decision  on  the  problems  of  our 
expanding  urban  centers. 

I  do  not  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  us — for  our  genera- 
tion— to  glance  over  the  problems  and 
not  seek  and  provide  for  the  solutions. 
We  must  begin  to  act  today,  for  if  we 
do  not,  as  I  said  before,  our  children  may 
not  be  able  to  rise  from  the  shambles  we 
will  have  left  them  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  appro- 
priate today  at  the  very  least  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  AppiopriaUons 
Committee.  I  think  that  history  will 
prove  that  we  have  acted  wisely  by  that 
decision. 

As  President  Johnson  said,  "Cities  are 
made  of  people,  not  just  brick  and  mor- 
tar." The  model  cities  program  will  help 
to  remodel  the  physical  city  as  well  as  the 
living  conditions  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  cities.  The  two  are  inseparable 
and  their  problems  are  closely  inter- 
twined. By  combating  both,  we  are 
building  a  better  America  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  I  believe  that  this  model 
cities  program  Is  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  this  end. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
I  pointed  out  that  practically  all  of  the 
cuts  in  this  appropriation  bill  had  come 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development — $688  million  out  of 
the  $771  million  overall  reduction.  I  de- 
plore the  shortchanging  of  the  cities.  In 
the  face  of  the  deep  cuts  in  the  budget 
requests  for  the  model  cities  program 
and  the  rent  supplement  program,  I  am 
perplexed  by  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  IMr.  Gerald 
Ford  of  Michigan],  that  "the  bill  does 
not  neglect  the  cities." 

What  constitutes  neglect,  if  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Republican  colleagues  does 
not? 

The  action  of  the  committee  reduced 
the  budget  request  for  the  model  cities 
program  by  64  percent — from  $662  to 
$237  million. 

Now,  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  would  com- 
pletely emasculate  it,  leaving  only  $12 
million  for  planning  grants  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Last  year  the  89th  Congress  authorized 
$400  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
$500  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  for  a 
comprehensive  attack  through  the  dem- 
onstration cities  program  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  which  stem  from  In- 
adequate, slum  housing  and  the  evils 
which  slums  breed.  It  was  a  commitment 
to  the  American  people  to  begin  a  new 
approach  to  the  urban  crisis.  A  vote  for 


the  pending  amendment  is  a  breach  of 
that  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  opponents  of  the 
model  cities  program  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  keep  up  a  constant  din 
about  crime.  They  fill  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  with  their  bom- 
bast. Yet  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  meaningful  approaches  to  the 
causes  of  crime,  they  turn  their  backs, 
leaving  the  deprived  people  of  our  cities 
in  frustration  and  despah-. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  listening 
to  the  proponents  of  this  amendment, 
I  have  the  feeling  that  somehow  tire  vast 
scope  and  intensity  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting oui-  uiban  population  has  failed 
to  make  any  impact  on  some  of  us  de- 
spite the  concerted  pleas  of  the  people 
and  their  duly  elected  local  officials. 

For  years  now  we  have  slowly  been 
marshaling  the  forces  of  public  concern 
against  the  immense  problems  of  urban 
decay.  Gradually,  national  attention  has 
focused  on  these  problems  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  organized  itself  to  support 
concerted  efforts  against  them.  Yet  there 
remains  an  incredible  gap  between  what 
is  needed  and  what  is  available.  A  re- 
cently published  report  by  a  representa- 
tive group  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
mayors  states  specifically  that  the  Na- 
tion's cities  face  revenue  deficiencies  of 
a  staggering  $262  billion  over  the  next 
10  years.  A  conference  of  experts  on  city 
problems  meeting  last  fall  suggested  that 
billions  of  dollars  would  be  needed  to 
save  existing  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  facts  to  be 
faced  here.  All  this  money  is  desperately 
needed.  The  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation  is  tied  up  In  the 
plight  of  our  urban  areas.  The  cities 
cannot  supply  the  needs  by  themselves. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  provide  support.  This  is 
not  a  time  to  back  down  on  the  encour- 
agement which  the  Government  has  so 
far  provided. 

The  model  cities  legislation  which  we 
enacted  last  year  and  which  is  sought 
to  be  killed  by  this  amendment  was  a 
tremendous  step  forward.  It  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  and  hope  by  respon- 
sible local  officials.  The  Conference  of 
Mayors,  meeting  in  Dallas  last  June, 
voiced  their  wholehearted  and  unani- 
mous approval  and  urged  us  to  support 
them  with  adequate  funds.  Long  before 
the  bill  became  law.  applications  were 
piling  up  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Now  there  are 
more  than  200.  The  entire  amount  re- 
quested would  enable  the  Department 
to  grant  fewer  than  half  of  these,  and 
the  reduction  voted  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  complicate  the  prob- 
lem of  selection  enormously.  If  this 
amendment  Is  approved  and  the  com- 
mittee-approved funds  deleted,  it  will 
lead  to  frustration  and  resentment  which 
we  can  111  afford  to  provoke. 

The  approach  which  this  legislation 
propounds  is  exemplary  of  the  finest  that 
a  federal  system  can  produce.  It  is  not 
a  handout  program.  It  encourages  cities 
of  all  sizes  to  examine  their  problems, 
to  work  out  intelligent  and  imaginative 
plans  for  solution  over  an  extended  pe- 
riod. It  seeks  to  promote  dynamic  and 
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concerted  local  initiative  and  action  The 
Federal  Government  is  not  being  asked 
to  pay  the  way  i>'r  cities  on  the  dole 
It  is  being  asked  to  provide  a  bonus  for 
those  activist  cities  which  show  their 
capacity  for  accomplishment.  The  pro- 
gram is  one  designed  to  reward  the 
thinkers  and  doers  in  the  verj'  best 
American  way  To  the  planners  and  tech- 
nicians and  administrators  of  our  urban 
areas,  it  has  offered  the  promise  of  a 
means  to  translate  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  effort  into  reality 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  submitted  a 
request  for  $1  4  million  for  plannir.!:;  as- 
sistance out  of  the  total  of  $12  million 
which  the  adminl.stration  now  seek.«.  The 
approach  which  it  offers  is  bold  and  ex- 
citing It  suseests  the  development  of 
housing  over  the  ijreat  barriers  of  ex- 
pressways, all-day  and  all-year  schools, 
the  training  of  families  to  an  urban  way 
of  life,  competitions  in  the  desisn  of 
community  Improvements  and  a  number 
of  other  new  and  Interestim;  approaches 
to  the  city's  difBculties.  It  will  be  tragic 
If  this  program  of  innovation  has  to 
molder  by  the  wayside  But  where  will 
It  and  the  others  go  without  *he  funds 
to  make  them  reality? 

Mr.  Chairman  they  will  go  nowhere 
at  all  The  tide  of  enthusiasm  will  di- 
minish. The  course  of  programs  will  be 
by  the  low  road  and  It  will  be  in  fits  and 
starts. 

Surely  if  there  Is  a  single  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  tiie  hi.story  of  this  country 
In  this  century,  it  is  that  invention  pnv=- 
for  Itself  many  times  over  We  are  be- 
ing asked  now  to  support  a  program  of 
Invention  for  city  rebirth  which  will  save 
million  In  wasted  lives  and  resources 

The  Kuchel  amendment  would  set 
back  the  best  effort  to  date  in  helping 
our  cities  restore  them.'selves.  It  should 
t)e  defeated 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  along  with  many  others 
I  have  been  worrying  throughout  the 
year  over  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  could  reduce  spending  and  reduce 
the  budget  which  was  submitted  to  us 
bv  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  January  24.  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  including  the  cuts  al- 
ready in  the  pending  bill  and  all  other 
appropriation  bills  heretofore  considered 
by  the  House  during  this  .session,  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  will  go  over  the  $1,100 
million  mark  in  reductions  below  the 
budget  estimates  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted. SUting  the  fact  more  simply. 
including  this  bill,  our  cuts  in  the  House 
at  this  session  total  in  excess  of  $11 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairm.ii:.  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
we  are  far  enough  along  In  tiie  appro- 
priations business  of  the  session  where 
I.  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, can  assure  the  House  that 
without  substantial  doubt,  when  the 
Congress  adjourns,  we  will  have  made 
substantial  reductions  In  the  budget 
which  was  submitted  to  us  in  January 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
under  all  the  circ-im^taiices  we  have 
made  a  reasonably  good  record  on  ap- 
propriation bills  thus  far  considered  this 
year 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  m^'  opliaion 
that  we  have  some  reason  to  take  heart. 

Now.  to  the  Question  at  issue  We  ha\e 
Plepubllcans  and  Democrats  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  just  as  ue 
have  Democrats  £ind  Republicans  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  the  com- 
mittee we  had  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
compromise,  achieve  some  meeting  of  the 
minds  or  else  there  would  have  been  a 
stalemate  We  determined  that  we  would 
bring  to  the  House  a  bill  which  all  of  us 
could  live  with  in  our  districts,  whether 
they  were  urban  or  rural  We  made  deep 
cuts  in  the  bill  but  we  did  not  completely 
eliminate  programs  which  Conuicss  had 
authorized.  Many  of  us  did  not  vote  fur 
the  bills  which  had  authorized  the  pro- 
grams but  we  were  not  at  liberty  to 
ignore  those  on  the  committee  who  had 
voted  for  the  authorization  bills.  We  had 
to  achieve  some  kind  of  accommodation 
between  members  who  were  for  pro- 
grams and  those  who  were  against  them 
The  compromise  result  is  the  bill  now 
before  us  The  Appnapriations  Committee 
cannot  now  turn  its  back  on  the  com- 
promise bill  which  the  members  drafted 
As  chairman   I  cannot  do  so. 

We  cut  this  bill  by  $772  million  We 
did  not  go  as  far  as  some  wanted  to  go. 
and  we  went  far  beyond  what  others 
wanted  to  do  Under  the  circumstances, 
then.  I  would  regret  to  see  the  give-and- 
take  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  set  aside 

We  have  made  sharp  reductions  We 
have  cut  the  housing  program  This  was 
necessary  We  still  have  to  ride  herd  on 
the  program.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  succeed  or  not 

The  program  may  be  like  urban  re- 
newal in  some  respects  We  have  been 
going  along  with  urban  renewal  for 
years  at  $750  million  a  year  It  has  been 
rather  successful  in  many  instances  It 
has  not  gotten  completely  out  of  hand 
We  must  not  permit  any  of  these  pro- 
grams to  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  before  us  We  did  the 
best  we  could  In  drafting  the  bill  and  we 
feel  that  It  is  worthy  of  support 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  this  program  The 
merits  have  been  freely  debated  yester- 
day and  today  I  doubt  If  anything  I 
might  say  would  influence  the  vote  of  a 
smgle  person  in  this  Committee  in  re- 
lation to  the  merits  of  this  program  We 
are  aware  of  the  amount  of  money  In- 
volved. No  one  is  familiar  with  how  the 
program  is  going  to  work  becau.se  It  Is  In 
the  experimental  stage 

But,  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  I  believe  I  ov  c 
an  explanation  as  to  why  I  am  doing  so 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  .subcommittee, 
and  those  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

There  is  not  a  mayor  In  the  United 
States  more  strongly  In  favor  of  this 
program  than  the  mayor  of  Charlotte, 
N.C  ,  the  principal  city  of  my  district 
He  has  written  me  scores  of  letters,  and 
has  visited  with  me  frequently  in  which 
he  expressed  his  support  for  this  pro- 


gram He  came  here  as  a  witness,  and 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  in 
favor  of  this  program  So  I  am  sure  I 
am  not  going  to  win  any  Brownie  points 
in  the  City  Council  of  Charlotte  by  vot- 
ing for  this  amendment  Charlotte  Is  one 
of  the  cities  tiiat  has  an  application  on 
file  to  become  one  of  the  demonstration 
cities 

But  let  me  tell  you  whj.'  this  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  adopted:  I  went  along 
with  the  subcommittee  figure.  I  was 
willmg  to  live  with  that  figure,  and  I 
would  not  be  here  supporting  a  move  to 
1  educe  it  if  we  had  not  been  served  with 
notice  through  the  press  and  otherwise 
that  the  funds  in  this  bill  will  be  in- 
creased In  the  other  body. 

When  we  come  back  from  conference 
with  this  bill,  if  we  start  out  with  $237 
million  put  m  it  on  this  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol, I  will  predict  when  it  comes  back 
from  conference,  it  will  be  sustantially 
higher  than  this  figure. 

Ever  since  the  committee  action  was 
taken.  I  have  been  trying  sincerely  to 
pei.suade  the  Department  to  accept  the 
committee  action.  They  could  live  with 
this  funding  level  and  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  willing  to  move  slowly  rather 
than  seek  to  move  ahead  faster  than 
thev  should  before  they  are  ready.  I 
have  said  to  Department  spokesmen,  in 
effect.  "Let  us  start  In  a  modest  way. 
If  you  can  tell  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  make  a  big  diive  In  the 
other  body  to  raise  the  amount  in  the 
bill,  then  I  w'lll  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  persuade  everybody  that  I  have 
any  influence  with  not  to  seek  to  reduce 
the  bill.- 

But  I  have  never  received  such  Inti- 
mation No  assurances  can  be  given  that 
the  conference  report  will  not  carry  sums 
substantially  higher  than  those  in  the 
bill 

If  anybody  on  the  floor  today  could 
give  us  assurances  that  these  sums  in 
this  bill  will  not  be  increased  in  con- 
ference, I  believe  you  would  get  a  lot  of 
votes  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman support  the  amount  of  $150  mil- 
lion with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
stand  by  the  House  and  fight  for  the 
House  position?  That  is  what  I  intend 
to  do  In  conference.  If  we  can  agree 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  Is  what  I  Intend  to 
do  in  conference  but  no  one  can  promise 
what  the  result  will  be  Only  the  Depart- 
ment can  do  that  by  merely  stating  It 
will  live  with  the  funding  program  pro- 
vided m  the  bill  They  could  and  should 
do  that  and  the  fight  would  be  over 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man wants  to  reduce  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee and  then  when  he  comes  to  the  floor 
he  wants  to  cut  it  all  out. 

Mr.  JONAS.  To  be  perfectly  frank 
about  it.  I  am  talking  now  about  a  very 
practical  situation  You  have  to  have  a 
meeting  of  minds  In  conference  as  well 
as  in  committee  and  we  will  start  off.  If 
thLs  bill  IS  enacted  without  amendment, 
at  $237  million  and  there  is  no  place  to 
go  except  up 
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T1.0  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tien.an  hae  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Michel 
and  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

Ti.e  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
leponed  that  there  were — ayes  152,  noes 

160 
So  '.lie  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

i;  W  INCOME  HOUSINO  DEMONSTRATION 
PKOORAMS 

For  low  Income  housing  demonstration 
progThJns  pursuant  to  section  207  of  the 
Houf-.r.g  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1436  .  $2,000,000:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
any  appropriauon  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  In  connec- 
tion ■"  Ith  contracts  to  make  grants  In  excess 
of  the  amount  herein  appropriated. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
CALITORNIA 

M:  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chalr- 
ma:-.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tr.e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

An.tr.dment  offered  by  Mr.  Bbown  of 
California:  On  page  35,  line  21,  strike  out 
'•$2,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,- 
000,000":  and  on  page  36,  strike  out  the 
period  in  line  2  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ":  Provided  further,  That, 
of  ti.e  amount  herein  appropriated,  $1,000,- 

000  shall  be  available  only  for  low  income 
hous.r.g  demonstration  programs  designed 
to  bei.tflt  Americans  of  Latin  descent  in  the 
Sou:!-.A»estern  United  States." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  apologize  first  to  the 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  to  the 
Members  for  olTering  this  amendment 
at  ti.!.-  late  date.  I  hope  when  I  explain 
the  reason  for  it.  you  will  accept  my 
apolopies  and  treat  kindly  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering  here. 

Wl.at  I  am  proposing  to  do  with  this 
aniendnient  to  the  low-income  housing 
demonstration  section  of  the  bill  is  to 
add  $1  million,  which  will.  In  effect,  be 
earmarked  for  the  benefit  of  that  large, 
sjien:  minority  of  Americans  in  the 
sc'Uth western  States  of  this  country,  the 
Spani.>h-speaklng  population. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  at  this  late  date.  I  have  felt 
that  the  program  we  are  discussing  today 
is  a  good  program,  that  is,  the  program 
of  housing  and  urban  development.  I 
ha\e  'elt  it  had  something  in  it  for  all 
Americans  and  that  it  would  be  partic- 
ularly helpful   to  those  of  low  income. 

1  have  supported  these  programs  in  the 
past   and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Th;s  week  a  delegation  representing  a 
foundation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
welfare,  and  particularly  the  housing 
conditions  of  the  Latin  American  com- 
munities, the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munities in  California,  appeared  in 
Wa.'<hington  with  an  application  for  a 
demonstration  grant  under  this  section, 
which  I  seek  to  amend  They  had  worked 
many  months  in  preparing  their  pro- 
posal Tliey  had  worked  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  ofBcials  of  the  Housing  and 
Urbp.n    Development,    and    particularly 


with  the  regional  offices  In  California. 
They  had  compUed  with  all  of  the  guide- 
lines. They  had  developed  the  support 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  community  for 
tliis  proposal.  They  c&me  to  Washington, 
B.C.,  and  presented  it  and  were  told,  "We 
are  sorry.  There  is  no  money  available 
for  this  program." 

This  low-Income  housing  demonstra- 
tion program  is  a  program  which  has 
been  fimded  with  a  very  small  sum  of 
money,  $1  to  $2  million  for  this  fiscal 
year.  The  money  is  expended  or  com- 
mitted for  this  year. 

The  administration  requested  that  we 
appropriate  $2Vz  million  for  next  year. 
The  committee  reduced  that  request  to  $2 
million. 

What  I  propose  Is  the  addition  of  $1 
million  for  this  program. 

Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  large  Spanish -speaking 
community  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
they  have  been  totally  and  completely 
neglected  in  most  programs  under  the 
Housing  Act. 

They  are  a  people  whose  housing  con- 
ditions are  much  worse  than  those  of 
other  minorities.  I  say  this  based  on  re- 
ports by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
on  special  studies  made  over  the  years, 
such  as  the  excellent  Mexican-American 
study  project  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  Southwest  as  a  whole, 
over  one-third  of  the  Sp)anlsh-sumame 
families  lived  in  overcrowded  housing 
units  in  1960.  This  is  a  startling  ratio 
compared  to  the  less  than  8  percent  f oimd 
for  "Anglos"  and  the  22  percent  for 
nonwhites.  If  one  applies  the  average 
size  of  all  Spanish-surnamed  families 
to  the  figures,  an  estimated  1,140,000 
persons  in  this  minority  group  were 
housed  in  overcrowded  units. 

Using  the  criteria  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Census  and  their  standard  for  describ- 
ing mlapidated  housing  units  in  1960,  one 
finds  that  there  is  an  immense  quality 
gap  between  housing  units  occupied  by 
"Anglos"  and  Spanish -surname  persons. 
The  incidence  of  dilapidation  in  1960  was 
seven  times  as  large  among  Spanish-sur- 
name units  as  among  "Anglo"  imits.  The 
incidence  in  Spanish-surnam.e  units  was 
also  somewhat  greater  than  among  units 
occupied  by  nonwhites. 

One  can  notice  the  transition  from 
white  "Anglo"  to  low-income  Mexican - 
American  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
Southwest  by  observing  that  dirt  roads 
replace  paved  streets,  that  street  lighting 
is  poor  or  nonexistant,  that  sidewalks  are 
badly  maintained,  that  playgrounds  are 
lacking  or  of  inferior  quality,  and  that 
school  buildings  tend  to  be  obsolete. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  poverty — and  perhaps  I  should 
stress  that  these  conditions  are  likely 
to  create  problems  for  the  larger  society 
as  well  as  those  who  are  involved  direct- 
ly. These  are  conditions  which  we  as 
an  affluent  society  should  not  allow  to 
exist  anywhere  in  our  Nation.  I  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  this  amendment  as 
a  meaningful  step  toward  alleviating 
these  inequities. 

I  was  amazed,  when  I  looked  Into  the 


housing  needs  of  these  people,  to  find 
that  in  my  own  area,  as  an  example, 
there  has  been  no  public  housing  addi- 
tion for  15  years.  There  is  no  urban  re- 
newal which  affects  them.  There  is  no 
221  id)  (3)  low-cost  housing  which  bene- 
fits them. 

They  receive  a  remarkably  small 
amount  of  rent  supplement  money,  for 
reasons  I  do  not  understand. 

If  one  mentions  urban  renewal  in  this 
area,  the  8i>ecter  of  Chavez  Ravine  rises 
to  haunt  them,  because  these  people  re- 
member years  ago  when  they  were  told 
that  their  housing  was  going  to  be  im- 
proved, and  bulldozers  moved  In  and 
moved  out  these  families,  then  located 
in  Chavez  Ravine,  only  a  mile  from  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles.  Some  of  them 
were  carried  out  bodily  by  law  officers, 
in  the  interest  of  improving  their  hous- 
ing. They  remember  that  Instead  of  their 
housing  being  improved  they  received  a 
magnificent  baseball  stadium.  This  Is 
one  reason  why  they  are  reluctant  to 
undertake  programs  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  improve  their  hous- 
ing. They  are  not  sure  they  are  going  to 
be  benefited. 

What  I  ask  for  here  is  a  small  sum 
which  could  be  used  to  demonstrate  to 
our  Spanish-speaking  citizens  that  there 
are  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Got'ern- 
ment  can  help  them. 

This  money  for  low-income  demon- 
stration grants  has  been  expended  for 
many  things.  I  cite  as  an  example  the 
renc/atlon  of  a  slum  apartment  in  New 
York,  where,  after  moving  the  tenants 
out,  they  removed  the  core  of  the  apart- 
ment, wrecked  It,  cleaned  it  out,  put  in 
a  new  core,  and  moved  the  people  back 
in  48  hours  later.  That  was  a  demonstra- 
tion project  and  a  valuable  one,  but  that 
kind  of  demonstration  does  not  help  the 
people  I  am  referring  to.  They  do  not 
live  in  urban  tenements.  They  live  in 
small  dwellings,  frequently  owned  by 
the  family  and  occupied  by  three  gener- 
ations or  more.  Many  live  in  rural  areas, 
but  even  in  the  urban  areas  of  Los  An- 
geles they  live  in  these  small  homes  and 
in  many  instances  In  deteriorating 
neighborhoods,  but  neighborhoods  that 
they  love.  And  the  need  for  renovation 
increases  dally.  The  population  of  our 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent  in  Cali- 
fornia is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  they  are  mov- 
ing to  the  urban  areas  in  ever-increasmg 
numbers.  Four-fifths  of  these  people  now 
live  in  the  cities. 

The  help  they  need  is  help  in  rehabili- 
tating these  neighborhoods,  without  the 
fear  of  the  bulldozer  destroying  what 
they  have  labored  for  generations  to 
create.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking 
for  $1  million,  earmarked  for  the  special 
needs  of  this  group,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate ways  that  our  multibllllon  dollar 
housing  programs  can  help  this  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  population.  I  ask 
your  support  for  this  amendment, 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
there  Is  already  $2  million  In  the  bill 
for  all  types  of  low-income  demonstra- 
tion projects.  This  Is  not  restricted  to 
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projects  for  any  race,  any  color,  any 
creed  or  any  type  of  people 

We  have  nothing  against  the  Latin 
Americans,  to  whom  the  amendment  is 
directed.  Some  of  the  funds  might  well 
be  used  for  prototypes  and  research  m 
housing  for  Latin  Americans  Thi.s 
money  can  be  used  for  all  groups 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  start  ear- 
marking certain  amounts  of  funds  for 
certain  groups  or  classes  of  people,  or 
particular  parts  of  the  country 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
though  we  certainly  want  to  urge  that 
the  objectives  be  achieved 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from   North   Carolina 

Mr.  JON.VS  I  concur  In  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
commlltt'e  I  believe  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  earmark  funds  for  one  particular 
group.  The  money  In  the  bill  will  be 
available  for  thl.s  use  If  the  Department 
wishes  to  use  It  that  way 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California     Mr    Bro\\'N]. 

The  amendaieiit  'Aas  rejected 

The  CHAIRNL^N  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  C!e;k  read  as  follows 

-..M_ARI»-.     AND     KXPENSES 

The  net  •-•Si.  .^r)  *  Ui-.Tistratl.  e  expenses  of 
programs  j'  'If.T.ii.o'.rM'.o-.'is  and  Intergov- 
ernmenta;  r?U"l>nj  no*,  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  »1350r.)O<j  -.osiether  with  not  U) 
exceed  13  OOO.UOO  to  be  derived  from  the 
appropnauon  for  "Model  niies  programs 
Protnded  That  no  port  of  this  or  any  other 
approprtauon  in  this  Act  may  be  iis«d  to 
provide    metr'ip'oli tan    expediters 

AMENDMENT  OrTSIlBO  BT  MB    OAMXX 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ceamfk  On 
page  36  Mne  10  strike  out  the  period  and 
ln««rt  Id  Meu  lhere<:>f  the  f  jUowmg  '.  or  for 
the  administration  or  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  .\ct  of  1966  Pub- 
lic Law  89  754) .' 

Mr.  CRAMEIR  Mr  Chairman,  this  Ls 
intended  to  be  and  it  is  a  constructive 
amendment  Th.s  has  nothing  to  do  '*uh 
the  vote  we  just  took  relating  to  title  L 
This  has  to  do  with  title  11  Title  II  deals 
with  demonstration  cities  and  with  area- 
wide  planning' 

What  ha.s  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee done  here?  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  Its  action  has  stricken  our  cer- 
tain areas  of  title  II  by  not  providing 
money,  meaning  Incentive  grants.  In  oth- 
er words,  the.se  areas,  these  regions,  are 
supposed  to  get  a  20-percent  bonus  grant 
under  the  concept  of  title  II  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  struck  out  the 
bonus,  and  I  laud  them  for  doing  so 
The  committee  al.so  said  section  203. 
which  prect'des  the  one  I  want  to  talk 
about  which  has  to  do  with  demonstra- 
tion cities  e.xpediters.  shall  not  be  put 
into  effect  Now,  where  does  that  leave 
US''  For  all  practical  purpofies  it  leaves 
us  with  section  204  fully  implemented. 
This  Is  because  you  do  not  need  money 


to  do  It  other  than  for  administrative  ex- 
penses Administrative  expenses  are  in 
the  bill  The  administrative  section  of 
thl.s  bill  before  us  Is  what  I  want  to  limit 
with  my  amendment  so  tJ-iat  section  204 
cannot  be  Implemented 

What  sense  does  It  make  as  a  condi- 
tion for  basic  grants  in  many  grant-in- 
aid  programs  to  require — and  I  do  not 
think  It  should  be  required,  anyway — 
areawlde  planning?  If  you  think  I  am 
just  talking  about  a  little  bit  of  area- 
•A-lde  planning,  then  you  should  see  a 
map  of  the  United  States — and  here  it 
is — on  which  the  statistical  metropolitan 
areas  are  set  out  For  Instance,  almcrst  all 
of  southern  California  is  Included  In  four 
plannuu'  area.s,  as  an  example  Wash- 
ington st>uthei  n  Maryland,  and  eastern 
Virginia  would  have  to  plan  all  of  these 
things  together  and  must  do  so  under 
section  204  by  the  language  of  the  section 
Itself,  which  I  have  before  me.  by  June 
30  of  1967  or— and  this  Is  what  bothers 
me — or  grant  money  under  other  pro- 
grams will  be  cut  off 

Now,  this  Is  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
convince  the  menit)ers  of  this  subcom- 
mittee It  has  nothing  to  do  with  grant 
money  under  this  bill  before  us  My 
amendment  has  to  do  with  cutting  off 
administration  money,  and  thus  cutting 
off  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  from  the  power  to  cut 
off  grant  money  available  under  other 
legislation  Tliat  is  what  I  am  talking 
alx)ut  This  encompasses  basic  grant 
money  for  hospitals,  grant  money  for  air- 
ports, libraries,  water  supplies,  sewaae  fa- 
cilities, waste  treatment  works,  hlah- 
ways,  transportation,  water  development, 
land  con.servatlon 

If  my  amendment  is  not  adopted,  HUD 
will  have  money  to  administer  section 
204  They  will  require  areawlde  planning 
by  July  1  of  1967  under  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress,  and  they  will  have  the 
power  as  a  condition  precedent  to  pro- 
viding basic  grants  In  all  of  the  programs 
I  mentioned  to  require  this  as  a  condition 
and  thus  deny  favorable  consideration  of 
funds  by  the  administering  agency  be- 
caiLse  that  condition  has  not  been  met. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  If  you  do 
not  want  to  prejudice  hlghviay  protjrams. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  prejudice  sewage 
treatment.  llbrarl*>s  bosnttals  and  this 
whole  area  of  programs  that  I  read,  then 
you  will  adopt  my  amendment,  which 
prevents  them  from  using  administrative 
funds  to  carry  out  section  204  as  well 

The  Appropriations  Committee  would 
not  give  the  areas  a  bonus  for  such  plan- 
ning. If  you  are  going  to  make  them  do 
it.  Congress  said,  give  them  a  bonus  You 
took  away  the  bonus  but  left  the  penalty. 
The  penalty  is  the  loss  of  these  basic 
grant  moneys  unless  the  areawlde  plan- 
ning, in  areas  established  bv  HUD.  have 
planning  agencies  approved  by  HLT)  and 
conform  to  HUD  implementation  Ideas. 
They  are  substantial  amounts  under 
hlehways  and  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  hospitals,  yes  even  the  Hill-Burton 
Items  are  Included  In  this  requirement  of 
June  30  metropolitan  area  planning. 
There  is  no  question  about  it  I  placed  in 
the  Record  yesterday  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  have  been  adopted  to  carry 
this  program  out  The  rules  and  regula- 


tions speak  for  themselves.  In  those  rules 
ar.d  regulations  the  administration  says 
they  are  going  to  review  these  areawlde 
plans  You  are  going  to  have  to  get  ap- 
proval from  the  Federal  Government 
ba.sed  upon  this  review  of  these  areawide 
piaiLs  If  they  disatzree  not  only  with  your 
planning  agency  but  with  what  tJiat 
planning  agency  is  planning,  then  they 
can  withhold  the  basic  grant  money  by 
simply  finding  that  section  204  areawide 
planning  requirements  have  nor  been 
met 

So.  the  fact  that  they  took  out  the 
bonus,  does  not  help  this  problem:  my 
amendment  Is  designed  to  do  the  job 
relating  to  section  204  of  title  II  that  the 
committee  did  on  bonus  grants  under 
section  205 

Mr  Chairman,  if  the  Members  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  do  not  want  to  run 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
this  risk  of  cutoff  of  basic  grants  money, 
then  vote  for  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  The  heavy  hammer  of  with- 
holding Federal  grant  funds  as  a  penalty 
unless  areawide  planning  In  the  area, 
by  the  group  and  under  the  supervision 
of  HUD  is  accomplished,  particularly 
when  the  June  30.  1967.  date  of  compli- 
ance Is  impractical,  must  be  stopped.  My 
amendment  will  accomplish  this 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  ChaiiTiian.  as  I  understand  the 
housing  law  passed  by  the  Congres-s  last 
year,  the  objective  of  title  II  Is  to  promote 
the  orderly  development  and  functioning 
of  metropolitan  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  Tlit-  law  says  that  i.:.-at- 
er  coordination  of  Federal  program.>  ar.d 
additional  participation  and  cooi^eiation 
are  ne*Hled  from  the  States  and  localities. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  is 
that  after  June  30,  1967,  applications  for 
Federal  loans  and  grants  within  any 
metro!X)litan  area  shall  be  submitted  for 
review  to  an  areawlde  agency  for  com- 
ment If  no  report  is  made  within  60  days 
such  comments  are  no  longer  needed. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  States  or  designat- 
ed areawide  agency  are  on  the  local 
level.  They  will  have  a  look  at  these  ap- 
plications. Then,  they  will  be  sent  to 
Washington  They  then  v^lll  be  reviewed 
here 

Mr  Chairman,  there  Is  no  provision 
contained  in  this  bill  for  incentive 
grants  authorized  by  title  II.  Such 
grant.s  In  effect  would  be  saying.  Tf  you 
have  an  excellent  application,  or  a  supe- 
rior application,  we  will  give  you  a  bonus 
upon  the  bonus  "  We  have  not  ir.cluded 
.such  grants  in  this  bill  Tliere  are  no 
funds  In  the  bill  for  that  purpose 

However.  Mr  Chairman,  I  understand 
that  under  the  basic  legislation  the 
Members  want  the  applications  to  clear 
through  the  areawlde  oCQce  or  the  State 
office 

The  matter  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida is  talking  about  in  his  proposed 
amendment  is  therefore  a  subject  that 
should  more  properly  be  taken  up  with 
the  legi-slative  committe«>  which  exercises 
jun.sdlctlon  over  this  field  of  operation 
The  gentleman  should  not  attempt  to 
amend  this  appropriation  bill  at  this 
time 
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Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  money  con- 
tained In  the  bill  for  incentive  grants 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded.  We 
likewise  have  cut  out  fund?- for  the  150 
metropolitan  expediters  that  were  re- 
quested They  wanted  to  employ  people 
as  expediters  In  order  to  see  that  these 
plans  and  projects  would  be  sjieeded  up. 
I  believe,  however,  they  will  be  speeded 
up  without  the  employment  of  the  ex- 
pediters The  cities  will  get  their  projects 
in  and  I  believe  that  they  will  be  prop- 
erlv  reviewed 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  addressing  himself  to  Is 
something  outside  the  scope  and  sphere 
of  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
should  follow  the  regular  legislative  proc- 
ess and  pursue  the  matter  with  the  leg- 
islative committee. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  IMr.  Cramer]  be 
rejected 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  this 
observation.  The  mayors  and  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent, 
an  area  which  is  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
.Atlanta  essentially,  it  has  had  it  called  to 
their  attention  that  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
these  local  unites  of  government  submit 
any  applications  for  Federal  funds  to  a 
metropolitan  planning  group,  prior  to 
submission  to  Washington.  These  officials 
do  not  want  to  be  required  to  submit  their 
plans  to  nonelected  planners  for  their 
approval. 

Mr  Chairman,  tho.se  who  honestly  and 
sincerely  seek  m  this  body  the  mainte- 
nance of  local  control  by  locally  elected 
officials  will  vote  for  this  amendment. 
The  issue  now  before  this  body  is 
whether  or  not  persons  not  elected  by  the 
people  shall  have  a  veto  over  our  locally 
elected  mayors  and  county  commis- 
sioners 

Mr  Ch.airman.  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  not  affect  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  appropriated  It  would  only 
affect  the  control  of  the  money  that 
will  flow  from  those  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subconmiittee.  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  !Mr.  EvinsI.  that  I  am  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  area-wide  plan- 
ning. It  Is  not  my  objective  to  try  to 
destroy  a  properly  conceived  program  to 
encourage  area-wide  planning,  but  vol- 
untarily and  with  local  not  Federal  con- 
trol or  direction. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  now  for  the 
period  of  13  years.  Since  1956.  and  the 
passage  of  the  interstate  and  defense 
highway  program,  we  have  been  work- 
ing a.ssiduously  to  fully  tool  up  the  high- 
way construction  program  throughout 
•America  Just  last  year  we  passed  the 
most  forward-looking  water  pollution 
control  program  which  has  ever  been 
passed  In  the  history  of  this  country.  We 


have  moved  forward  on  all  of  these  other 
programs.  However,  all  of  a  sudden,  we 
were  confronted  with  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  had  not  been  properly  con- 
sidered and  which  was  not  considered  by 
this  House  of  Representatives  but  it 
passed  Itist  year. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  this  action  in  my  opin- 
ion comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  pol- 
icy which  was  expressed  by  a  Member  of 
the  other  body,  Senator  Mansfield,  in 
his  speech  of  recent  date  to  the  effect 
that  these  hastily  conceived  programs 
must  be  reviewed  and  redrafted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  spe- 
cific example  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  wish  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 
then  let  them  do  so.  But  it  has  been  put 
in  the  record  in  the  form  of  regulations, 
and  if  you  do  not  want  these  basic  pro- 
grams to  be  cut  back  and  hamstrung 
with  more  planning,  more  approval,  not 
only  by  HUD  and  other  administering 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  as  well 
as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  according 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  agency 
with  reference  to  every  application  and 
have  these  programs  prejudiced  in  this 
manner,  then  you  will  vote  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
far  more  Important  to  preserve  these 
basic  grant  programs  than  to  try  to  oper- 
ate with  the  restrictions  of  section  204. 
After  all,  you  take  the  heart  out  of  it  in 
the  first  place  by  taking  away  the  bonus 
for  doing  this  planning  for  the  neces- 
sary presentation  of  a  worthwhile  proj- 
ect and  when  you  take  away  the  bonus, 
then  at  the  same  time  the  entire  program 
is  affected  adversely  by  withholding 
grant  awards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  that  type 
of  procedure  is  not  fair  in  the  conduct 
of  anyone's  program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  further 
urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  Cramer]. 

The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion ^demanded  by  Mr.  EvtNS  of  Ten- 
nessee) there  were — ayes  109,  noes  88. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer 
and  Mr.  Eviks  of  Tennessee. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
149,  noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  express  my 
concern  for  what  I  regard  as  insufficient 
fimding  of  at  least  two  sections  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  expressed 
my  disappointment  with  an  opposition 
to  the  committee's  action  in  reducing 
funds  for  the  model  cities  program  by 
over  60  percent  and  for  rent  supplements 
by  fully  75  percent. 

The  veiT  able  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Evins],  has  made  clear  there 
were  many  conflicting  \iews  on  his  com- 


mittee and  that  this  bill  represents  the 
best  agreement  that  could  be  worked  out. 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  and  effort  he  has 
put  into  this  bill.  I  know  he  will  under- 
stand when  I  extend  my  criticism  today 
to  two  further  sections  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  well  aware  that  we  must  act  to 
reduce  the  blight  in  cities;  that  we  must 
make  it  possible  for  the  employee  to  get 
from  home  to  work;  that  we  must  pro- 
vide access  for  business  to  move  its  goods 
from  factory  and  warehouse  to  stores 
and  consumers.  In  today's  crowded 
urban  areas,  solutions  of  these  problems 
in  very  large  measure  depend  upon  a 
sound,  efficient,  modem  rapid  transit 
system.  The  building  of  new  rapid  tran- 
sit systems  will — for  many  towns  and 
cities — depend  upon  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  cannot  be  de- 
ferred or  delayed  without  further  stran- 
gling our  cities.  That  is  why  I  believe  we 
should  restore  the  $55  million  cut  from 
HUD'S  request  for  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program — and  appropriate 
$230  million  instead  of  the  $175  million 
recommended  by  the  conmiittee. 

In  my  own  area,  the  great  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay  area,  funds  from  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program  al- 
ready are  aiding  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  to  bring  a  new,  speedy 
mass  transit  system  into  reality.  This 
system  will  help  to  relieve  the  strangled, 
snarled  traffic  on  the  highways  and  get 
people  to  their  jobs  and  their  homes  fast- 
er and  more  economically.  The  cut  of 
S55  million  can  only  slow  this  process 
and  delay  programs  in  other  areas.  I 
urge  again  that  the  cut  for  mass  transit 
b»  restored. 

Equally  disappointing  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  the  Commit- 
tee did  not  see  Its  way  clear  to  fimd  title 
II — planned  metropolitan  development — 
of  the  Mode!  Cities  Act.  The  Congress 
passed  title  II  of  the  act  because  it  rec- 
ognized that  this  is  the  one  program 
designed  to  encourage  efficiency  and 
economy  in  public  spending.  It  calls  upon 
communities  to  effectively  plan  and  co- 
ordinate their  various  programs — espe- 
cially the  federally  aided  programs — so 
as  to  get  maximum  benefit  from  both 
Federal  and  local  funds.  Supplementai-y 
grants  of  up  to  20  percent  of  the  project 
cost  of  certain  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams would  be  made  available  to  those 
communities  that  demonstrate  that  they 
have,  in  fact,  an  effectively  planned  and 
coordinated  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  author- 
ized this  program.  It  has  not  yet  funded 
It  HUD  requested  $30  million  to  get  the 
title  II  program  underway.  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  recommend  one  dollar  for 
title  n  of  the  Model  Cities  Act.  I  hope 
that  at  least  we  will  appropriate  $4  or 
$5  million  to  permit  HUD  to  get 
this  worthwhile  effort  underway  now. 
That  is  a  small  amount,  indeed,  to  en- 
courage what  all  of  us  know  is  needed — 
efficient  spending  of  Federal  funds  and 
coordination  of  the  various  programs  un- 
derway in  the  same  community. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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KXMT     SOPPLEMENT     PmOGBAM 

For  rent  supplemeao  payments  auiiiorlzed 
by  section  101  or  the  Houslnts  and  L'rbaa 
Development  Act  of  1965.  »3.OO0,0OO  Pro- 
vided, That  the  limitation  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  the  m.uc!mum  payments  that  may 
be  required  In  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts 
entered  Into  under  such  section  Is  Increased 
by  HO.OOO.OOO:  Proiided  further,  That  no 
part  of  the  foregoing  appropriation  or  con- 
tract authority  shall  be  used  for  incurring 
any  obligation  in  connection  with  any  dwell- 
ing unit  or  project  which  Ls  not  either  part 
of  a  workable  program  for  community  im- 
provement meeting  the  requlrementa  of  sec- 
tlcm  101 1  c»  of  the  Housing  Act  of  194*,  as 
amended  i43  U3C  USIicm,  or  which  la 
without  local  offlcla;  approval  for  participa- 
tion In  this  program. 

AMXNDMSNT     OFTXaSO     BT     MB.     O&VIS 
or     WTSCONSIM 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  rt-ad  as  follows: 

Amendment  itTere^J  bv  Mr  D.\%is  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  36  line  15.  .strike  everything 
after  the  word  "Proiided"  and  everything 
thereafter  down  to  and  including  the  words 
"Provided  further"  on  line  18.  and  strike  out 
the  words  "or  contract  authority"  on  line  19. 
and  on  line  20,  after  the  word  "Incurring" 
Insert  the  words  "or  discharging" 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  \a 
not  to  Interfere  with  the  $5  million  pro- 
vided on  page  15  for  the  rent  supplement 
profjram  because,  as  I  understand  it.  this 
would  be  necessar>'  in  order  to  me«t  com- 
mitments already  entered  into. 

What  this  amendment  would  do.  bow- 
ever,  is  to  strike  out  the  authorization  for 
contracts  to  the  tune  of  $10  million  in  the 
1968  fiscal  year.  This  flioire  has  already 
been  reduced  from  $40  million  by  the  sub- 
committee, and  It  miKht  seem  to  some 
that  this  represents  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise But  It  appears  to  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  In  effect  is  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  the  pro*,'ram  and  that  It  is 
unreasonable  for  us  to  continue  to  make 
authorizations  for  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts for  this  prot?:am  in  the  future. 

To  some,  $10  million  might  not  seem  to 
be  much,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  IS  a  continuing  obligation,  and 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are  really 
Ulking  about  $400  million  rather  than 
the  $10  million  that  happens  to  appear 
on  pa«e  36  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rent  supplement 
program  has  been  under  a  cloud  since  its 
inception.  Members  who  were  in  the  89th 
Congress  will  recall  that,  thanks  to  the 
research  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr  Harvey  1  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jon.^sI, 
It  was  developed  that,  without  question, 
the  people  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  were  prepared  to 
proceed  without  any  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  Congress,  as  those  wnshes  had  been 
written  in  u-rms  of  legislative  restric- 
tions. 

Then,  when  it  was  clear  that  this  was 
the  plan  of  those  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram, they  expre-ssed  their  repentance, 
and  then  Congress  did  zo  ahead  and  pro- 
vide the  initial  funding  for  the  program. 
But  it  was  stalled  over  In  the  other  body 
and  hung  In  the  btUance  bv  one  vote  as 
to  whether  this  program  should  be  initi- 


ated. One  particular  Senator  boasted 
about  the  amount  of  money  that  he  had 
been  abk-  to  get  for  particular  prujeci.s 
in  order  to  chaiwe  his  mind  in  order  to 
get  this  bill  through  the  Senate. 

I  believe  these  clouds  have  not  been 
removed  or  washed  away  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  program.  For  instance, 
in  order  to  get  approval  of  it.  it  was  indi- 
cated that  the  avt-rage  monthly  paymt-nt 
would  be  approximately  $40  a  month,  and 
it  wuuld  ti.j  down  from  there.  In  actual 
perfui-mance.  it  has  been  about  t\Mcc  tlial 
amount.  In.stead  of  appro.ximately  $40. 
m  pertormaiice  it  has  been  approxi- 
mately $80  a  month. 

Yesterday  the  very  knowledgeable 
and  conipetont  member  of  the-  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Massathu- 
setus  I  Mr  BolandI.  supported  this  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  that  It  was  an  innova- 
tion designed  to  make  the  construction 
of  low-rent  units  attractive  for  builders 
and  to  encourage  private  enterprise  to 
come  into  the  field  In  fact,  it  is  not  low- 
rent  housing  Instead,  it  is  divided  pay- 
ment housuig.  because  it  has  to  be  at- 
tractive financially  if  we  are  going  to 
get  the  people  into  it. 

How  Is  It  made  attractive  financially? 
By  Uncle  Sam  coming  in  and  subsidizing 
the  rent  of  a  particular  group  of  people. 
Has  it  brought  private  enterprise  In'' 
Not  .so  it  can  be  noticed  As  we  can  see, 
not  a  single  dollar  of  really  private 
money  has  been  brought  into  this  pro- 
gram, but  instead  it  has  been  the  Oovem- 
ment  directly  providing  or  guaranteeing 
the  funds  that  hav.>  boe'i  inserted  into 
this 

When  we  try  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  underfinanced  in  dealing  with 
their  overall  hou.sehold  responsibilities, 
we  have  local  people  who  assess  their 
needs  and  decide  what  they  should  have 
Here  is  an  instance,  however,  where  "we 
make  a  special  case  of  providing  money 
for  their  housing  without  regard  to  what 
other  needs  they  may  have 

Here  is  a  case  of  special  assistance  of 
a  particular  kind  without  regard  to  the 
overall  financial  needs  of  a  family  as 
determined  by  local  people.  This  is  an 
instance  of  control  from  Washington 
of  a  particular  kind  of  assistance  to  a 
particular  categor>-  of  people.  It  has  the 
overtones  of  that  control  from  Washing- 
ton. It  has  the  overtones  of  bureaucratic 
manipulations,  as  this  House  has  found 
out  in  the  ^hort  historv  of  this  program 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Davis  of 
Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.' 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  has  always  seemed  that  there  is 
.something  basically  wrong  about  one  per- 
son being  taxed  In  order  to  provide  prob- 
ably a  better  house  for  the  man  next  dnoT 
or  m  the  next  apartment,  since  he  Is 
subsidized  by  the  Government  with  the 
t.Txatlon  that  this  first  man  is  required  to 
pay  without  his  choice 

I  submit  that  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a 
40-year  commitment  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  that  it  is  time  this  Congress 
assert  Itself  against  that  kind  of  long- 
term  commitment,  where  we  cannot  see 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come  from 


In  order  to  meet  those  commitments 
This  IS  a  part  of  that  all-too-prevalent 
rut  into  which  we  have  gotten,  where  we 
are  permitting  trust  funds  and  revolving 
funds  and  special  taxes  and  precom- 
mitted  funds  to  deprive  this  Congress  of 
the  control  that  it  must  have  U  we  are 
to  have  anything  resembling  fiscal  sol- 
vency and  fiscal  resix)nsibility  in  this 
country. 

I  think  tins  Is  a  good  place  to  start  by 
eliminating  these  commitments  in  the  40 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Temiessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  would  kill  the  rent 
supplement  program  in  its  third  year. 
We  have  funded  thia  program  at  the 
level  of  $12  million  the  first  year,  then 
at  the  level  of  $20  miUion.  This  year  we 
are  providing  $10  million  m  the  bill, 
which  IS  the  lowest  amount  ever  provided 
Tivis  amendment  would  kill  the  pro- 
gram entirely. 

The  gentleman  .«ays  that  this  is  Wash- 
ington bureaucratic  controj  It  is  quite 
the  opposite. 

liiere  is  $275  million  in  this  bill  to  pay 
annual  contributions  for  public  housing. 
There  ar  ■  about  1.900  public  housing  au- 
thorities in  the  country.  These  public 
housing  projects  are  Government  owned. 
Government  managed.  Government  con- 
trolled The  Federal  Government  has 
been  in  the  rental  business  for  25  or  30 
yean. 

This  rent  supplement  program  is  an 
entirely  new  co:icept.  This  is  a  different 
approach  This  is  a  private  enterpri.se  ap- 
proach This  hou.sing  is  privately  owned, 
privately  managed,  privately  controlled. 
The  rent  supplement  units  remain  on 
the  tax  rolls.  , 

Bureaucratic  control  is  not  radiating 
from  Washington.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
it  Is  a  new  private  enterprise  approach 
to  public  housing.  This  program  could 
grow  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  re- 
pl.ice  public  housing 

The  private  builders  m  this  program 
are  budding  homes  for  the  needy.  It  is 
being  ised  to  rehabilitate  the  row  houses, 
and  m-.ke  them  suitable  for  living  This 
is  needed.  It  is  a  new  approach. 

We  should  not  kill  the  program  but 
should  give  It  strong  support. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  private  owner- 
ship in  some  cases  will  come  out  of  this. 
As  time  goes  on,  and  a  tenant's  economic 
status  improves  they  may  be  permitted 
to  acquire  the  property,  to  purchase  the 
homes. 

This  IS  much  better  than  public  hous- 
ing It  is  locally  managed,  and  the  prop- 
erty remains  on  the  tax  roUs. 

Mr  RESNICK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield:' 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
i.as  given  this  program  Its  enthusiastic 
^upport^ 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes.  I  read 
into  tiie  Record  yesterday  Uiose  who  sup- 
iwrted  this: 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders. 
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The  American  Homebuilders  Associa- 
tion 

The  State  Homebuilders  Association. 

Tiie  American  Banking  Association. 

The  Municipal  League  of  the  United 
States. 

The  General  Contractors  Association. 

The  Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 

And  100  more,  including  church 
groups,  mayors  of  cities,  and  individuals. 

This  amendment  would  kill  the  pro- 
gram to  allow  private  enterprise  to  build 
and  operate  these  homes. 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated and  the  committee  position 
sust.aincd. 

Seeing  these  proposed  cuts  today,  di- 
rected at  blight  in  the  slums,  impoverish- 
ment, and  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
our  cities,  reminds  me  of  an  editorial  In 
the  press  I  read  yesterday  which  talked 
about   responsible   republicanism. 

Already  we  have  made  substantial  re- 
ductions, and  further  cuts  do  not  remind 
me  of  responsible  republicanism. 

In  this  one  fellow  said,  "I  am  asked 
to  fill  in  the  phrase.  'What  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  minority?'  "  The  other  fel- 
low replied,  "The  responsibility  of  the 
minority  is  to  become  the  majority.' 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say,  "We 
think  the  responsibility  of  the  minority 
is  to  be  worthy  of  becoming  the  ma- 
jority." 

I  do  not  believe  these  cuts  are  worthy, 
of  adoption  by  the  House  and  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend.  I  did  not  mention 
his  name,  but  he  made  a  speech  the  other 
day  to  which  the  press  has  given  a  lot  of 
attention. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  It 
was  a  speech  worthy  of  comment. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  responsible 
republicanism.  I  believe  we  are  being 
responsible  when  we  are  concerned  about 
the  fi.'-cal  situation  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury We  are  concerned  about  the  $24 
billion  deficit  which  this  administration 
is  going  to  have  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  possibility 
and  the  probability  that  you  will  have  to 
vote  for  a  Federal  Income  tax  increase. 
We  as  Republicans  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  fiscal  mess  right  now. 
We  want  to  prevent  it.  and  that  is  being 
responsible, 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  that  this  de- 
bate should  turn  to  political  philosophy 
at  this  lime,  for  philosophy  and  morality 
are  ba.sic  to  determination  of  this  issue. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who  has 
presented  this  amendment  voices  objec- 
tion to  the  concept  of  requiring  one  tax- 
payer to  pay  a  portion  of  the  rent  of 
another  person.  An  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  Friday.  March  10. 
quotes  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Jonas],  to  the 
same  effect.  It  says: 

I  do  not  Itnow  how  you  can  justify  taxing 
John  Smith  to  pav  Bill  Jones'  rent  or  part 
of  l! 

The  same  article  goes  on  to  cite  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   I  Mr.  FinoI 


as  condemning  this  program  because  it 
subsidizes  spongers  and  loafers  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  guy  who  works." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  type  of  archaic 
conservative  philosophy  which  in  my 
opinion  tends  to  stifle  progress  in  this 
country.  It  departs  from  a  progressive 
conservatism  as  represented  by  the  late 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft,  who  was  called  "Mr. 
Republican."  In  a  debate  in  the  other 
body  in  1949  dealing  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  should  provide  assistance  for 
low-income  groups  this  is  what  Senator 
Taft  said: 

The  general  theory  of  subsidizing  low- 
income  groups  is  not  a  new  theory  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  poUtlcal  life  or  Anglo-Saxon  economic 
life.  The  general  theory  that  the  Government 
has  a  duty  to  assist  the  lowest  Income  groups 
has  been  accepted  In  England  for  centuries 
and  Is  accepted  today.  It  Is  accepted  In  every 
State  In  the  Union,  and  it  does  not  Involve 
any  departure  In  principle  from  that  which 
we  have  pursued  during  the  150  years  of  the 
life  of  the  Republic. 

He  said  further: 

The  American  people  are  a  charitable  peo- 
ple and  are  a  humane  people.  They  do  not 
want  to  see  hardship  and  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

Then  Senator  Taft  went  on  and  he 
said  this,  and  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  their  attention.  He  said, 
referring  to  the  point  that  such  a  low- 
income  subsidization  program  would  re- 
quire one  person  to  assume  the  tax 
burden  of  helping  another: 

This  requires  a  tax  on  the  other  four-flfths 
of  the  people,  perhaps  the  other  three-flfths 
of  the  people,  to  pay  most  of  the  taxes,  but  I 
believe  these  people  are  willing  to  pay  the 
tax  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  we  no  longer  have  any  serious 
problem  of  hardship  and  jxiverty  In  the 
United  States  and  that  the  children  of  all 
the  families  in  the  United  States  have  an 
equal  opportunity  or  a  substantially  equal 
opportunity  to  get  started  In  life  and  that  If 
they  have  the  abilities  to  make  use  of  them 
to  the  full  extent  they  can  so  that  the  United 
States  may  remain  a  country  of  free 
opportunity. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Senator  Taft, 
who  was  a  foremost  spokesman  of  con- 
servative philosophy.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
those  words  that  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  cruel  amendment,  that  this 
amendment  is  a  heartless  amendment. 
This  is  an  amendment  that  would  re- 
quire us  to  deny  help  to  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  are  in  distress  and  who  need 
our  help. 

You  know,  there  has  been  so  much 
confusion  that  has  been  spread  around 
about  the  rent  supplement  program  that 
we  tend  to  forget  who  the  people  are  who 
would  qualify  under  this  program.  Who 
are  the  people  who  qualify  under  this 
program?  Listen  to  who  they  are:  first, 
they  are  the  elderly  people  over  the 
age  of  62.  That  is  the  first  class.  The 
second  class  are  handicapped  persons, 
those  who  have  a  physical  disability.  The 
third  class  is  made  up  of  displaced  per- 
sons, those  who  have  been  evicted  from 
their  homes  by  governmental  action  of 
one  type  or  another.  Fourth  are  the  slum 
dwellers,  persons  who  are  living  In  sub- 


standard housing.  Finailj',  fifth,  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  displaced  by  a  nat- 
ural disaster,  such  as  a  tornado,  or  a 
flood. 

These  are  the  only  ones  who  can  qual- 
ify for  the  rent  supplement  program.  No- 
body else.  I  point  out,  too,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  limitation  to  these  classes 
there  is  another  restricting  condition; 
that  Is,  these  the  people  who  qualify 
otherwise  must  have  Incomes  that  are 
equal  to  or  less  than  incomes  of  those 
who  qualify  for  public  housing.  Nobody 
with  an  income  which  exceeds  a  public 
housing  income  can  obtain  a  rent  sub- 
sidy under  this  program. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  in  which  he  de- 
scribed his  bill  to  create  a  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  in  pass- 
ing that  a  few  weeks  ago  in  an  inter- 
change on  this  subject 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  IMrs.  Sullpvan]  made  an 
eloquent  speech  on  the  bill  now  known 
as  the  Widnall  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  said  at  the  same 
time  that  he  supported  the  Widnall- 
Laird-Cramer  bill.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  support  of  these  Members  of  a 
bill  which  would  use  taxpayers'  money 
to  subsidize  the  purchase  of  homes  by 
low  income  people. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  in  his 
letter  to  the  membership : 

I  believe  Its  objectives  are  to  use  private 
capital  and  private  Initiative,  backed  by  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  and  repayable  Interest 
subsidies  to  sustain  lower  Income  Ameri- 
cans m  meeting  tlie  problems  and  assuming 
the  resjxjnsibilltles  of  home  ownership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  essentially,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  rent  supplement  legisla- 
tion, too.  That  legislation  proposes  to  use 
private  capital  and  private  initiative  in 
order  to  help  people  of  low  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rent  supplement 
bill  provides  for  housing  that  is  privately 
sponsored,  privately  built,  privately  man- 
aged, and  privately  owned.  It  does  not 
provide  for  individual  home  ownership. 
Why?  Because  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  in 
large  cities.  Individual  home  ownership 
in  a  big  city  is  decreasing  because  of  high 
land  costs.  We  just  cannot  provide  for 
that  kind  of  housing.  The  housing,  there- 
fore, must  be  multiple  family  housing  in 
rental  units.  City  housing  today  is  moving 
to  the  high  rise  in  order  to  take  care  of  a 
lot  of  people. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  principle  of 
subsidization  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
In  one  case  It  is  the  homeowner  that  is 
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subsidized  In  the  other  case  It  Is  the 
tenant  that  is  subsidized.  And  I  ask  my 
dlstingrulshed  friends,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  f^Mr.  Jonas),  if  we  can 
ask  John  Smith  to  pay  a  part  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  Bill  Jones'  home,  why  cannot 
we  ask  him  to  pay  a  part  of  the  financing 
of  Bill  Jones"  tenancy?  Both  of  them  have 
low  Incomes.  Both  of  them  need  decent 
housing 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  point  out  also 
that  every  Republican  Member  of  the 
other  body  endorsed  the  same  bill  in  an- 
other bodi'  which  was  Introduced  in  the 
Mouse  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

[Mr.  WiDNALL] 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  final  fact  you  must 
consider  Local  authorities  must  give 
their  approval  before  rent  supplement 
construction  can  proceed 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Teiuiessee  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  base  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  City  there  is  an  inscription  taken 
from  the  poem  by  Emma  Lazarus  Gold- 
man, which  expresses  the  profound  com- 
passion of  the  American  people.  It  e.x- 
tends  the  hand  of  symuathy  and  under- 
standing to  the  poor,  to  the  huddled 
masses,  to  the  homeless,  to  the  tempest 
tossed  of  other  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  m  tills  debate 
we  are  weighing  the  fate  of  .similar  hu- 
man begins,  our  own  people,  our  own 
tired,  our  own  poor,  our  own  huddled 
masses,  our  own  homeless,  our  own 
tempest  tos.-;ed — m  .^horc  of  the  displaced 
persons  In  our  own  country.  For  that  Is 
what  these  people  are;  displaced  person.s, 
people  who  live  In  the  disaster  areas  that 
are  called  city  slums.  The  slums  in  our 
cities  can  only  be  described  bus  disaster 
areas. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation  could 
well  be  called  a  disaster  relief  program, 
for  It  gives  hope  to  people  who  cannot 
find  housing  at  prices  they  can  afford  to 
pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  deserve 
our  help  and  not  our  rebuff  This 
amendment  would  crush  their  hopes  for 
decent  housing 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment 

Mr.  El'INS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  now  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  certainly 
pointed  up  the  private  enterprise  concept 
which  Is  contained  within  this  program 

Mr.  Cl'.airman.  there  are  two  points  in- 
volved which  go  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
program  of  private  enterprise  conducted 
by  local  communities  with  the  authority 
to  approve  these  projects.  There  is  local 
approval  ail   the  way   through. 

Furthermore,  there  is  set  out  further 
the  fact  that  any  .secuntles  .sold  will  be 
s  lid  in  the  private  market  and  that  these 
projects  shall  be  privately  financed. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  his 
contribution.  His  point  is  well  taken. 

This  bill  Is  related  to  the  one  which 


was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallI.  It  uses  private 
channels  In  one  case  there  is  a  provision 
for  governmental  a.ssistance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  homes  for  pers.ms  of  low  income. 
In  the  other,  there  is  a  provision  for  gov- 
ernmental assistance  to  help  pay  the 
rent  of  people  of  low  income  I  hope  this 
amendment  us  defeated 

Mr  JONA.S  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out   the   last   wurd 

I  had  not  intended  to  enter  the  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  directed  most  of  his 
comments  to  mo.  .so  I  think  I  should  at 
least  respKjnd 

When  I  was  asked  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  make  a  comment,  my  recollec- 
tion is  It  was  in  connection  with  a  story 
reportiJig  that  one  client  under  this  pro- 
gram had  just  been  moved  into  an  apart- 
ment with  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  and  a 
lot  of  appliances  I  was  thinking  of  many 
constituents  who  work  hard,  ask  for  no 
help  from  the  Qovemment.  and  cannot 
afford  wall-to-wall  carpetin?  It  was  in 
that  context  that  I  said  I  could  not 
justify  taxing  John  Smith  to  pay  Bill 
Jones   rent 

I  take  it  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IS  planning  to  vote  for  a  tax  increa.se  He 
vMll  have  tlie  opportunitv  no  doubt,  be- 
fore the  year  is  over.  And  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  again  so  the  administra- 
tion can  raise  the  money  to  finance  these 
programs  the  gentleman  Is  supporting 
Mr  YATES  If  a  bill  Is  propo.sed  for  a 
tax  increa.se.  and  It  appears  at  that  time 
that  the  tax  increase  is  justified 

Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  JONAS  No.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  the  question  I  asked  If  I  have 
time  left  over.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man But  I  do  accept  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  he  is  prepared  to  vote  for 
a  tax  increa.se. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  tax 
increase,  because  either  we  will  have  a 
tax  Increase  or  we  will  have  a  deficit  next 
year  of  more  than  S20  billion 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr  Chairman. 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  l>e  liberal  with 
somebody  else's  money  Members  get  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  tho^e  of  us  who  advo- 
cate fiscal  responsibility,  and  who  .say 
that  the  Government  oueht  to  live  with- 
in its  means  and  that  we  should  not  take 
on  more  obligations  than  we  can  afford 
We  are  always  made  to  appear  as  heart- 
le.ss.  cruel,  or  indifferent  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  underprivileged  and  the 
poor  But  that  is  not  the  case  Members 
of  this  body  are  not  dealing  w'th  their 
own  money:  they  are  trustees  of  the 
taxpayers'  money 

I  believe  there  is  some  limit  as  to  how 
deeply  In  debt  we  should  put  future 
generations  We  owe  an  obligation  to 
them  Shall  we  leave  them  a  heritage  of 
debt  or  shall  we  begin  to  practice  some 
fiscal  responsiblltty 

Mr  Chairman  may  I  say  something 
else  on  this  subjecf  We  have  $32  million 
already  in  this  program,  and  up  until 
March  of  1967  they  had  spent  virtually 
none  of  it  They  had  reserved  only  $18 
million  of  it   When  they  reserve  money. 
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that  means  it  will  be  disbursed  :r.  t!;e 
futtu-e  as  contracts  are  made  and  con- 
struction is  completed  They  do  not  even 
plan  to  reserve  all  of  the  $32  million  by 
June  30.  They  will  carry  $5  million  over 
into  the  ne'.v  year  in  previously  appropri- 
ated contract  authority  against  wh.ch 
they  have  not  even  made  a  reservation. 
So  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment. If  adopted,  wouM  scuttle  or  kill 
the  program  It  would  slow  It  down..  I 
will  admit  that  but  they  are  not  leady 
to  proceed  anyway 

There  Is  ao  private  money  m  this 
prcuram  so  far  There  ;s  perhaps  a  hope 
that  private  enterpn.'-e  will  enter  Into  It. 
but  it  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  do  so 

May  I  say  to  the  Members  also  ;hai 
when  you  vote  to  give  the  Govemment 
an  additional  $10  million  in  contract  au- 
thority for  this  program  you  are  com- 
mitting the  Government  not  to  $10  mil- 
lion, but  to  $400  million — to  a  Govern- 
ment that  is  already  operating  in  the 
red.  a  Government  that  ran  out  of  money 
last  February,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  to  come  up  here  and  beg 
Congress  for  $6  billion  in  new  borrowing 
authority  in  order  to  mail  out  social  .se- 
curity checks.  The  Secretary-  of  the 
Treasury  is  also  asking  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  admits  that  the  deficit  next 
year  may  reach  $24  billion. 

How  far  are  you  willing  to  take  this 
Govcrrmicnt  deeper  into  the  red"^ 

If  we  were  dealing  with  our  own 
money,  I  v^'ould  be  willing  to  contribute 
as  much  out  of  my  own  pocket  as  I  could 
afford    for   charitable    purposes. 

But  we  are  not  talking  about  our  own 
money.  We  are  talking  about  somebody 
else's  money  that  we  aie  trustees  for.  It 
Is  not  as  if  this  is  the  only  program  the 
Government  lias  to  a.s.».ist  the  poor  and 
needy  This  Is  just  another  In  a  long  list 
of  programs  specifically  designed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  CASEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to   the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  argtmients  pro  and  con  on  rent 
supplements  for  about  2  years  I  have 
weighed  what  we  have  been  doing  '.vuh 
reference  to  solving  the  housing  prob- 
lem. 

What  are  we  doing  now?  We  build 
public  housing  and  liie  land  is  eaten 
up  and  taken  off  the  tax  rolls.  We  build 
monumental  structures  where  you  have 
everybody  sittlnt:  around  and  talking 
about  their  miseries  and  about  their  mis- 
fortunes and  til  at  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  buv  a  home  of  their  own,  and 
there  is  no  incentive  to  buy. 

So  far  as  the  program  for  rent  sup- 
plements is  concerned,  sure,  it  has  some 
detrimental  features  But  you  are  talk- 
ing about  dollars  over  here.  Let  us  start 
thinking  about  these  peop'e  They  will 
not  go  away  We  cannot  ship  them  out 
of  the  country.  We  cannot  drown  them 
either— it  is  against  the  law.  Yiu  have 
to  take  care  of  them  in  some  way  The 
taxpayer  has  been  looking  after  them 
in  public  housing.  Sure,  under  public 
housing  he  has  been  losing  large  sums 
of  money  that  he  has  to  make  up  vvith 


a  deficit  in  operation  and  tax  money 
due  to  the  tax  exemption. 

You  have  money  in  this  bill  now  com- 
ing out  of  the  taxpayers  pocket  to  pay 
for  public  housing.  I  think  supplements 
are  a  better  approach.  I  think  it  is  a 
new  approach  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
iry  ii—it  has  not  been  given  a  fair  try. 

I  assure  you.  I  was  reluctant  when  we 
started  on  rent  supplements. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  having  in- 
dustry- get  into  this,  and  property  under 
this  program  is  going  on  the  tax  rolls. 
There  are  going  to  be  restrictions  on 
ho\*'  much  money  a  renter  can  earn  be- 
fore they  get  housing.  They  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  25  percent  of  the  rent  and 
they  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  buy  They  are  not  going  to  be  thrown 
in  and  txittled  up  together  and  have 
somebody  say,  "You  poor  folks  are  going 
to  be  segregated  all  to  yourselves."  No, 
you  are  going  to  have  some  housing  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  buy  housing  and 
something  that  you  can  have  some  pride 

in. 

I  say — let  us  give  this  program  a 
chance.  I  think  the  committee  has  been 
tight  with  this.  They  cut  it  from  $40  mil- 
lion to  $10  million.  Let  us  give  It  a 
chance  and  let  us  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  'V^'YMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  many  Members  who  want 
to  speak  and  since  the  hour  is  getting 
late.  I  wonder  If  we  couid  come  to  some 
agreement  on  a  limitation  of  time. 

Could  we  agree  to  close  debate  In  5 
minutes  on  this  amendment? 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  close  debate  in  5  minutes. 

Mr  FIND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRM-AN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELDi.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  close 
debate  on  this  amendment  at  4  o'clock 
and  that  would  allow  12  minutes. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Wyman]  has 
not  .vielded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understood  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  had  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  be 
extended. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  but  there  are  a  few 
things  that  I  would  like  to  say  on  my 
own  time,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  if  we  could  agree  on  a 
limitation  of  time.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas]  on  his  side, 
has  many  people  who  want  to  speak  and 
the  Committee,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  this.  Can  we  agree  to 
close  debate  at  4  o'clock  which  would 
allow  12  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr   EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  conclude  at  4  o'clock. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    The 
Chair   recognizes   the   gentleman   from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wym.an]. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  In  support  of  the  amendment.  In 
relation  to  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  just  said,  I  do  not  think  the  rent 
supplement  program  Is  the  right  way  to 
do  this  sort  of  thing,  to  claim  that  this 
supports  the  private  sector  is  not  a  wholly 
valid  claim. 

The  checks  for  rent  supplements  are  a 
proliferation  of  Federal  programs  In  the 
housing  field  and  this  Is  undesirable  at 
this  time  of  fiscal  crisis. 

The  problem  of  eligibility  for  the  peo- 
ple who  receive  these  checks  Is  abused. 
The  levels  are  too  high,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  Just  Indi- 
cated with  his  wall-to-wall  carpeting 
story.  I  am  Informed,  for  example,  that 
a  rent  supplement  check  under  the  pres- 
ent program  can  be  $75  on  the  rent  of 
$175  each  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  are  well 
taken  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me.  I  only  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
that  I  did  not  Intend  to  impugn  him  in 
any  way  or  to  Impugn  his  motives  in 
taking  the  position  he  has  taken  on  the 
various  housing  programs. 

For  many  years  I  enjoyed  service  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcjmmlttee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  My  remarks  were  di- 
rected to  the  quotation  ascribed  to  him, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. The  statements  I  made  could  have 
been  made  equally  about  the  author  of 
the  amendment  who  voiced  the  same  ob- 
jection, namely,  to  requiring  a  taxpayer 
to  pmy  for  the  housing  of  another. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  pointing  a  fin- 
ger of  scorn  at  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  are  undertaking  to  act  In  a 
spirit  of  fiscal  responsibility,  and  I  am 
glad  that  this  was  not  his  Intention. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  vote  on  this  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  item  at  line  18  on  page  36  of  the  bill 
of  an  apparent  $10  million.  This  Is  ac- 
tually $400  million,  because  the  commit- 
ment here  is  for  a  40-year  program.  We 
ought  not,  at  this  time  of  fiscal  crisis,  to 
go  further  along  this  road. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
want  to  say  is  that  there  never  can  be 
enough  public  housing.  What  Is  happen- 
ing in  my  area  is  that  old  ramshackle 


buiidings  are  now  t>eing  renovated  by 
some  new  scheme.  This  is  private  enter- 
prise. If  those  buildings  are  repaired  and 
renovated,  impoverished  individuals  who 
are  not  able  to  afford  to  move  into  those 
renovated  tenements  that  are  presently 
rundown  and  rat  infested  will  be  able  to 
afford  to  live  in  those  houses.  You  will  be 
doing  a  wonderful  thing  by  voting  down 
this  amendment.  Rent  supplements  will 
thus  create  clean  and  decent,  even  though 
renovated,  homes  for  the  poor  for  whom 
there  Is  a  lack  of  public  houses. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  kill  the 
additional  $10  million  rent  subsidy  ap- 
propriation. This  program  does  not  de- 
serve so  much  as  a  plugged  nickel.  Let 
me  briefiy  tell  you  why. 

Originally  this  program  was  designed 
to  give  subsidy  payments  to  middle-in- 
come groups,  not  to  poor  people.  'Why? 
Because  the  planners  down  at  HUD 
hoped  to  use  subsidized  lower  middle-in- 
come tenants  to  "blockbust"  certain 
neightwrhoods  in  our  big  cities  and 
suburk)s.  They  recognized  that  it  would 
not  be  plausible  to  give  the  poor  sub- 
sidies to  integrate  middle-income  resi- 
dential neighborhoods,  so  they  proposed 
subsidies  for  the  middle-Income  group. 
■When  the  President  first  proposed  this 
program  in  1965,  he  admitted  that  it  was 
designed  to  push  economic  Integration. 
HUD  has  only  reduced  Income  eliglbUity 
levels  because  of  congressional  pressure, 
and  HUD  has  practiced  every  evasion  In 
the  book. 

Last  year,  many  here  may  remember, 
HUD  objected  to  having  a  $10,000  limit 
put  on  rent  subsidy  Income  eligibility. 
So  much  for  the  claim  that  rent  sub- 
sidies are  designed  to  help  the  poor. 
Make  no  mistake — rent  subsidies  were 
designed  to  promote  residential  integra- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  middle-In- 
come taxpayer. 

Because  rent  subsidy  liousing  is  pri- 
vately built  at  market  Interest  rate  loans, 
it  is  expensive.  HUD  does  not  care  about 
using  private  enterprise,  except  that  it 
makes  economic  integration  easier.  As  I 
said  just  a  moment  ago,  rent  subsidy 
housing  is  expensive — far  more  expensive 
than  public  housing.  We  have  always 
predicted  this.  In  the  1965  debate,  I  cited 
expert  testimony  saying  that  rent  sub- 
sidy payments  would  average  $66  per 
month  per  family  as  opposed  to  the  $37 
average  cost  of  public  housing.  Dr. 
Weaver  said  "No."  He  said  rent  sub- 
sidies would  only  average  $40.  I  think 
most  of  you  know  that  HUD  now  admits 
that  the  average  rent  subsidy  is  $75.  And 
remember,  this  is  a  40 -year  program  and 
obligation. 

Let  me  also  say  that  rent  subsidy  hous- 
ing not  private  housing  by  strict  defini- 
tion— It  Is  not  privately  financed,  but 
rather  Is  financed  through  special  Fed- 
eral mortgage  purchasing  authority.  It 
Is  expensive,  publicly  financed  housing 
built  by  profiteering  private  contractors. 
How  many  Members  of  this  House 
know  that  back  In  May  1966,  HUD  Issued 
a  directive  saying  rent  subsidy  adminis- 
trative posts  were  to  be  staffed  with  mi- 
nority group  members?  How  many  Mem- 
bers  of  this  House  know  that  HUD  has 
made  an  agreement  with  a  black  power 
group  for  rent  subsidy  housing  In  Mis- 
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sisslppi'  How  many  of  you  know  that  a 
group  of  HUD  rent  subsidy  project  real 
estate  appraisers  resigned  and  retired 
early  last  year  rather  than  give  In  to 
HUD  orders  that  they  were  to  violate 
their  professional  standards  In  order  to 
qualify  certain  housing  projects  for  rent 
subsidy  eligibility?  The  details  on  all  of 
this  are  In  tiie  Congressional  Record  of 
this  Monday 

How  many  of  you  know  that  the 
demonstration  cities  administrators  have 
s&ld  they  are  going  to  use  that  pro'^ram 
to  make  cities  "volunteer"  for  rent  sub- 
sidy projects''  How  many  of  you  know 
that  section  204  of  the  1966  omnibus  cities 
bill  can  be  used  to  make  suburbs  "volun- 
teer" for  the  program,  the  local  option 
proviso  noi'.viihstandlng. 

When  ynu  ■.  otf^.  remember  last  year  how 
HUD  offlclals  lied  about  rent  subMdies 
to  this  House  and  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  how  they  smeared  the 
Banking  Committee  minority  In  an  Im- 
proper committee  print  I  ask  this  r.ouse 
to  redeem  Us  honor  by  defeating  the  rent 
subsidy  appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlt^man  from  N-'W  Yoik 
(Mr.  MriTER  1 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vteld^ 

Mr  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.    VANIK      Mr     Chairman.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  VANIK   Mr   Chalrm.an.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Indicate  my  sup- 
port of   the   rent   supplement   program 
The  first  rent  supplement  program  ap- 
proved in  the  United  States  was  a  com- 
munity   project   in    the    Hough   area   of 
Cleveland  known  as  Project  Hope  Since 
the  Inauguration  of  this  project,  almost 
a  dozen   similar  and  es,sentlal   projects 
have  been  shaping  up  in  the  Hough  area 
of   my   city   where   poor   and   neglected 
houslnc  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  community  deterioration 

The  rent  supplement  program  pro- 
vided a  stirring  challenge  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  city  in  Its  most  critical  area 
of  need  The  program  was  designed  to 
restore  community  values  in  the  areas 
where  they  were  most  seriously  threat- 
ened. 

If  this  rent  supplement  program  is  de- 
stroyed, it  will  constitute  a  housing  dis- 
aster, virtuaily  destroying  all  hope  of  re- 
building and  rehabilitating  the  slum 
areas  of  my  c.ty  Almost  a  dozen  pro- 
grams, currently  underway,  planned  as 
rent  supplement  projects,  will  be  ter- 
minated 

Those  who  oppose  the  rent  supplement 
program  have  the  responsibility  and  the 
obligation  to  produce  workable  alterna- 
tives to  the  program  which  they  oppose 
Until  satisfactory  alternatives  are  pro- 
duced, the  rent  supplement  program 
should  go  forward  to  determine  its  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  tool  :n  urban  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  remaking  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr  Chairman,  this 
provision  In  the  bill  is  private  enterprise 


at  it^  bfst  The  ajnendment  would  elim- 
inate this  particular  section  and  I  urge 
It  be  voted  down 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr 
Scott;  . 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  household- 
ers In  my  district;  93  percent  of  them 
told  me  that  they  favored  a  reduction 
in  Government  expenditures.  I  knew  of 
no  better  place  to  start  than  with  the 
rent  subsidy,  and  If  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  Is  correct,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  kill  rent  subsidy,  I  am  all  In 
favor  of  that,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  anything  that  will  more  effec- 
tively take  the  initiative  away  from  fam- 
ilies to  try  to  acquire  ownership  of  their 
own  home,  that  will  have  a  more  adverse 
effect  upon  family  life  in  this  counto", 
than  this  program. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes   the   gentleman    from    New    York 
Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  RYAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks a'  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pei\nsylvania? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Cliairman.  I  rise 
to  opix)se  this  amendment.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
n^ittee  drastically  reduced  the  funds  for 
model  cities  and  the  rent  supplement 
program,  but  at  least  the  committee  au- 
thorized some  funds  to  keep  these  vitally 
needed  programs  alive 

The  amendment  before  us  to  com- 
pletely kill  the  rent  supplement  program 
would  be  a  tragecb'  if  it  were  to  cari->- 

Mr  Chairman,  most  reasonable  men 
would  agree  that  we  are  in  a  period  of 
urban  crisis  and  that  the  national  in- 
terest requires  that  we  give  our  cities 
the  funds  needed  to  rehabilitate  and  re- 
build our  slums  and  blighted  areas,  and 
to  create  better  .services  and  environ- 
ment for  the  people  living  in  our  cities 
and  to  increase  the  supply  of  decent 
housing  for  our  low-income  families. 
How.  in  the  face  of  this  consensus,  it  can 
be  seriousb'  proposed  to  completely  kill 
the  rent  supplement  program  is,  to  my 
mind,  incredible.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  amendment  This  is  one  place 
where  it  would  be  the  height  of  short- 
sightedness to  attempt  lo  economize 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  must 
be  rejected 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Chairman,  last  Satur- 
day, the  New  York  Times  carried  a  front 
pace  picture  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  FinoI  standing  on  a 
ladder  tjeside  a  billboard  facing  the 
bridge  approach  to  the  Bronx  The  bill- 
board said.  'Pun  Cit>  Line  Ends  Here.  ' 
After  listening  to  the  k-entleman  I  am 
sure  that  sifrn  should  have  read.  Pro- 
tress  Ends  Here"  or  'The  Clock  Stops 
Here  "  because  it  is  perfectly  clear  his 
support  of  this  amendment  and  this 
amendment  itself  would  stop  progress. 
It  would  set  back  a  long  way  the  pro- 


tram  which  we  enacted  2  years  ago 
and  for  which  we  authorized  $105  mil- 
lion through  fiscal  year  1968.  However, 
to  date  only  S32  million  has  been  appro- 
priated The  $10  million  In  this  bill  will 
make  a  total  of  $42  million  out  of  the  au- 
thorized 5105  million. 

To  deny  the  >10  million  in  this  bill  will 
destroy  the  small  beginning.  It  will  in- 
deed stop  progress. 

Whatever  political  differences  and  dls- 
aiireements  may  exi.st  between  the  aen- 
tleman  from  New  York  Mr  FtnoI.  who 
!s  the  Bronx  County  Republican  leader, 
apd  the  Republican  miivor  of  New  York 
City,  the  people  of  New  York  City  should 
not  be  made  the  victims.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York's  IMr  Fivol  billboard 
proclaimed  "Republicans  of  Bronx 
County  Stren-then  Your  Bronx  Re.ii'ilar 
Republican  Organization."  Apparently 
the  Republican  way  of  doing  It  is  by  per- 
petuating slum  housing  and  human 
mi-sery. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Mr. 
Gross  1 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be'.ieve 
I  can  understand,  from  looking  at  the 
hearing  record  on  the  bill,  why  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr  Casey  1,  so  "re- 
luctantly" supports  this  rent  subsidy 
business.  The  hearing  record  show.s  thf.t 
in  the  allocations,  the  State  of  Texas 
leads  all  the  States  of  the  United  States, 
including  New  York  State,  with  more 
than  $2,300  000  Yes.  it  is  perfectly  un- 
derstandable why  the  gentleman  "reluc- 
tantly" supports  the  rent  subsidy  pro- 
pram. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York    Mr. 

SCHEtfERj 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Chairman,  we  iiave 
adopted  the  principle  of  subsidized  hous- 
ing for  the  needy  in  this  country.  We've 
been  doing  it  for  a  generation  by  l.iree 
scale  publicly  owned  and  operated  pub- 
lic housing  projects.  The  only  question 
Is  how  we  do  it  Can  we  do  It  better? 
Can  we  do  it  more  cheaply?  Can  we  do 
It  on  a  more  human  scale?  Can  we  do  it 
to  provide  sounder,  healthier  communi- 
ties at  less  cost  and  with  greater  bene- 
fits? 

I  represent  all  the  business-oriented, 
economy-minded  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  .side  of  the  aisle  who  deeply 
believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  who 
prefer  to  substitute  the  energy,  dyna- 
mism, creativity  and  provf-n  capability  of 
the  private  entrepreneur  for  purely  pub- 
lic ownership  and  operations,  when  this 
is  feasible,  who  want  to  see  the  private 
sector  participate  In  our  housing  pro- 
grams becau.se  on  the  record  private 
builders,  owv.cvs.  and  managers  can  de- 
slen  them  in  smaller,  more  Interesting, 
varied,  and  human  communities,  can 
build  these  apartments  more  cheaply,  can 
operate  them  more  eCBciently.  and  can 
get  the  1ob  done  at  far  greater  social 
benefit  and  at  far  less  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  ^Mr 
CormanI. 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  caU 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  from 
California  to  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
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decade  ago  the  State  of  California  de- 
cided to  have  no  more  new  public  hous- 
ing. Although  Californlans  pay  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  total  Federal  reve- 
nues, the  poor  in  California  get  almost  no 
benefit  from  the  $275  million  this  bill  ap- 
propriates for  public  housing,  but  they 
-j-ill  get  substantial  benefits  from  rent 
supplements.  I  hope  the  Californlans  will 
be  sufficiently  parochial  and  self-inter- 
ested to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
judgment  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  kill 
the  rent  supplement  program.  It  is  that 
simple  We  have  up  to  date  appropriated 
S32  million  in  contract  authority  under 
this  program.  It  will  all  be  reserved  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  'We  passed  the 
program  in  1965.  At  that  time  It  wtis  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  this  program 
would  supplement  the  public  housing 
program.  We  spend  Just  on  subsidy  alone 
for  public  housing — and  It  is  carried  In 
this  bill — ^$275  million,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  indicated.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  request  was  for  $290  million  as 
a  subsidy  for  public  housing.  Two  years 
ago  we  looked  around  for  a  supplement 
or  substitute  for  this.  And  the  rent  sup- 
plement is  the  answer. 

I  hope  this  Committee  will  vote  against 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    [Mr. 

EVINSl. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  desiring  to  do  so  may  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  has  asked  us  to  vote  $40  mil- 
lion in  contract  authority  for  rent  sup- 
plements to  help  low-Income  families 
pay  their  way  in  decent,  privately  owned 
and  operated  housing. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has 
been  in  operation  for  about  a  year.  In 
that  relatively  short  time,  as  Federal 
housing  programs  go,  it  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  active  and  rapidly 
growing  multifamily  programs  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  More 
importantly.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing techniques  yet  devised  for  serving 
the  desperate  need  for  decent  housing 
among  low-Income  families. 

I  submit  that  we  ought  to  take  steps 
to  stimulate  the  healthy  growth  of  this 
very  vitally  needed  program. 

I  am  told  that  the  present  contract 
authorization.  $32  million,  has  been  ex- 
hausted— some  weeks  before  this  was 
anticipated.  Still,  new  project  proposals 
are  arriving  at  the  FHA  at  about  1.200 
units  a  week. 

I  would  venture  to  guess  that  there  is 
hardly  a  Member  present  whose  State 
does  not  have  Immediately  in  prospect 
or  planning  a  rent  supplement  project 
for  the  low-income  people  there. 

This  Is  a  good  program  for  a  variety 


of  reasons.  These  are  a  few  whose  bene- 
fits we  readily  recognize: 

Rent  supplement  housing  is  privately 
developed,  owned,  and  managed. 

Families  living  there  pay  25  percent 
of  income  toward  the  market  rent,  and 
the  balance  Is  made  up  by  the  supple- 
ment. 

If  family  income  changes,  so  does  the 
supplement.  It  is  possible  for  a  family 
to  reach  the  point  where  it  can  pay  the 
full  rent,  without  being  forced  out  of  the 
project,  often  back  into  substandard 
housing. 

Income  and  asset  limitations  assure 
that  eligible  families  are  actually  in  the 
lowest  income  groups.  There  are  other 
eligibility  requirements  such  as  coming 
from  substandard  housing  or  being  with- 
out housing,  elderly,  or  handicapped. 

There  are  other  positive  aspects  of  this 
worthwhile  program,  but  I  believe  the 
point  has  been  made. 

Needy  families  across  the  country  have 
a  clear  hoi>e  for  a  way  out  of  the  slums 
because  of  the  rent  supplement  housing 
program.  We  need  this  program  and  It 
must  be  active  and  strong.  To  assure 
this,  I  urge  each  Member  to  vote  with 
me  in  support  of  the  funds  requested  for 
fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman.  Santa  Mon- 
ica Towers  in  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  has 
eight  elderly  rent  supplement  tenants. 
Each  has  a  story  to  tell.  In  their  main 
points,  however,  they  are  the  same.  All 
are  low-income  families  who  made-do  in 
adequate  housing  before  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  was  provided. 

One  widow,  past  80,  barely  was  able  to 
make  ends  meet  on  her  income  of  $103  a 
month.  She  now  lives  In  a  modem  ef- 
ficiency apartment  and  pays  $26  for  It. 
The  balance  of  the  economic  rent  Is  made 
up  by  a  Federal  rent  supplement  pay- 
ment of  $59.50. 

Rent  supplement  housing  has  provided 
a  way  for  the  private  sector  to  serve 
families  with  low  incomes.  It  uses  tradi- 
tional residential  financing  methods. 

Another  Santa  Monica  family  involves 
a  79-year-old  husband  vnho  was  com- 
pletely incapacitated.  He  and  his  wife. 
76.  formely  Uved  in  a  rented  house  which 
was  Inadequate  for  the  necessary  care 
of  the  husband. 

A  little  while  ago.  they  moved  into  an 
apartment  for  the  elderly.  Their  modest 
pension  Income  of  $245  a  month  would 
not  have  permitted  them  to  move  into 
these  quarters  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  rent  supplement  program. 

With  these  payments,  however,  they 
are  able  to  live  in  the  clean,  modern  one- 
bedroom  apartment.  And.  in  the  new 
dwelling,  the  wife  is  able  to  provide  the 
care  needed  for  her  husband. 

The  family  pays  one-fourth  of  income 
as  rent,  or  $61.25.  The  difference  needed 
to  meet  the  market  rate  rent  of  $96.50  is 
met  through  a  rent  supplement  payment 
of  $35.25. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  examples  of 
the  assistance  and  hope  which  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  offering  to  people 
around  this  country.  It  is  a  positive  pro- 
gram that  Is  gathering  momentimi  for 
the  good  of  the  poor  of  our  country.  Let 
us  do  our  best  to  see  that  nottiing  is  done 
to  Impede  this  progress. 


I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  full  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  provid- 
ing decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housin?  for 
needy  families  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  Nearly  three  decades 
ago.  Congress  established  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  provide  publicly 
owned  low-rent  housing. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  decent  home  because  of  this 
program.  Despite  its  successes,  public 
housing  has  had  its  critics. 

One  problem  was  that  families  who  im- 
proved their  income  too  much  had  to 
move,  even  though  they  could  not  afford 
standard  private  housing.  Critics  com- 
plained that  private  enterprise  did  not 
have  a  big  enough  role.  Other  Improve- 
ment<:  were  sought. 

The  rent  supplement  program  which 
Congress  enacted  In  1965  answers  nearly 
all  the  problems.  It  provides  a  way  for 
private  enterprise  to  serve  the  low-in- 
come housing  market  directly.  It  has  cut 
through  the  economic  and  cost  barriers. 
It  is  helping  to  lift  the  curtain  of  poverty. 

The  program  encourages  needy  fami- 
lies to  improve  their  lot  in  life — and.  as 
they  do.  It  provides  for  proportionately 
less  Federal  support. 

Rent  supplement  tenants  live  in  hous- 
ing of  modest  design,  but  there  is  no 
project  or  institutional  appearance.  The 
development  Is  privately  built,  owned, 
and  operated.  The  usual  landlord-tenant 
relationships  apply. 

Financing  is  at  a  market  rate  of  In- 
terest, and  the  funds  come  from  the  tra- 
ditional residential  financing  sources. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  private 
enterprise  oriented  program  that  holds 
so  much  promise  of  decent  homes  for 
poor  families. 

The  program  is  off  to  a  good  start. 
We  ought  not  do  anything  which  will 
slow  Its  progress.  Instead,  we  ought  to 
vote  the  President's  full  request  for  $40 
million  to  assure  poor  families  their 
place  In  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  that  would  remove 
the  $10  million  for  rent  supplements 
from  the  bill.  The  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram Is  potentially  the  best  means  that 
has  been  devised  to  prevent  the  herding 
of  the  poor,  and  sometimes  the  desper- 
ate, into  ghettos  of  poverty,  usually  in 
the  irmer  cores  of  our  great  cities. 

The  provisions  for  rent  supplement 
permit  people  with  meager  Incomes  to  live 
in  decent  housing  beside  other  people 
who  are  better  off,  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood or  even  in  the  same  apartment 
building.  The  poor  are  neither  marked 
nor  segregated  t>ecause  of  their  poverty. 
Thus  they  have  a  better  chance  of 
breaking  Its  bonds. 

In  my  home  city  of  Houston  there  was 
a  long  night  and  morning  of  violence 
that  subsided  Just  a  few  hours  ago.  One 
man,  a  policeman,  was  killed.  A  number 
of  people  were  wounded.  Segregating 
people  of  a  single  race  from  the  rest  of 
their  fellow  Americans  was  a  strong 
contributing  cause  of  this  violence. 

We  should  long  ago  have  merged  two 
educational     Institutions     in     Houston 
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which  operate  side  by  side  One  of 
them — Texas  Southern  University— was 
originally  established  as  a  hedge  against 
desegregation. 

Had  we  been  a  little  more  piomes^-r.e 
in  Texis  we  would  have  averted  tlie 
tragic  occurrence  last  night  And  if  last 
nights  ten-slons.  and  the  reflex  of  \ij- 
lence,  is  not  to  be  repealed  we  must  act 
to  cure  it.s  causes  u^  many  fields,  includ- 
ing the  field  of  housing  in  which  we  are 
acting  today. 

We  must  revitalize  the  rotten  cores  of 
our  great  cities  We  must  give  opportu- 
nity and  hope  to  the  poor,  the  hopeless. 
and  the  restless  people  who  live  in  these 
cities.  We  must  make  war  on  the  sources 
of  erupting  violence,  not  upon  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  it.3  midst.  Guilt,  in  situa- 
tions of  violence,  i.s  personal.  We  must 
not  condemn  a  tiroup  of  people  living  to- 
gether, or  a  race 

Of  course,  there  i.s  one  Icind  of  guilt 
that  can  be  shared  by  a  people:  The  guilt 
of  shortsightedness,  of  Indifference,  of  In- 
tolerance. 

We  must  act  nov^ ,  or  we  will  share  that 
guilt.  Now  IS  very  late  If  we  vote  for  the 
Republican  amei,dment  and  kill  the  rent 
subsidy  program  we  will  iiave  turned 
our  backs  on  the  fr-sterlny  centers  of  po- 
tential violence  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  th.s  is  a  better  approach 
than  public  housmg,  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin    Mr  Divisl 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin  and  Mr  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  187.  noes 
153 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

PMITIC  IPAT10N3    3AX.C3    .\UTHORIZATTONS 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
.«  truste*.  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
beneflclal  interesw  :)r  participations  in  such 
obligations  as  may  be  placed  in  trusi  with 
such  AjssLKliiUDn  .a  accordance  wlih  section 
302 iC)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Aa- 
soclat:on  Charter  Act  as  amended,  for  the 
riccount  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Lf'rban  Development  .including  the  FWlera! 
National  Mortgage  .Association  i  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2  386.000  OOO,  ;n  addition  t<j  am.iuii--s 
heretofore  authorized,  in  not  to  exceed  the 
following  prlnclpa;  amouaLs  Public  facility 
loan  fund,  $80,000,000.  dillege  housing  loan 
fund.  $1,600,000,000:  Housing  for  the  elderly 
or  handicapped  fund  $100,000000;  FNMA 
special  aaaistance  fmctions,  $350,000,000: 
.ind  PNMA  tn.tna^ement  and  liquidation 
functions.  $356.000  000  Provided.  That  the 
foregoing  authorizations  shall  remain  avail- 
able unul  Ju:ie  JO     1969 

AMENDMENT     OfTOlEO    BT    Mm.    JONAS 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jonas  On  page 
37.  line  23,  ftrtke  out  "$2.38£.0OO.0OO"  and 
ing«rt  in  lieu  thereof    '$58 1.000. 000"  and  on 


line  25,  strike  out  "$80,000,000  '  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  •$50,000,000":  and  on  page  38. 
line  i,  strike  out  •$1,600,000,000"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '$300,000,000":  and  on  page 
38,  lines  2,  3  and  4,  strike  out  "PNMA  special 
isaistance  functions.  $360,000,000":  and  on 
pa^  38,  line  4,  strike  out  '$356,000,000  '  and 
Losert  m  lieu  thereof    •$131,000,000" 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Cnairman.  it  is  my 
hope  that  I  shall  not  con-sume  the  en- 
tire 5  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  adopted  earlier  this  afternoon 
with  respect  to  participation  sales  cer- 
Uficates  In  the  Veteran.s  Administra- 
tion 

This  amendment  applies  to  participa- 
tion sales  certificates  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tne  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  simply  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  participation  sales  certificates 
that  can  be  sold  to  those  that  will  be 
used  by  the  Department  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  according  to  the  budget 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
allow  $50  million  for  public  facilities 
loans,  and  that  is  the  full  amount  in  the 
budget  for  public  facilities  loans;  It 
•vvould  aUlow  S300  million  in  sales  for  col- 
lege housing — and  that  is  exactly  what 
the  budget  calls  f^r  It  will  allow  $100 
million  in  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  as  provided  In  the 
budget 

Mr  Chairman,  the  sale  of  $581  mil- 
lion worth  of  participation  certificates, 
if  authorized  by  this  amendment,  will 
permit  the  full  funding  of  the  entire 
Budget-approved  program  for  the  De- 
partment of  Hou5ing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment in  tlie  following  lt«'ms: 

I*ublic  facilities  loans,  college  housing 
loans,  housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped loans,  and  for  FNMA  manage- 
meiit  and  liquidation  functions. 

Mr  Chairman,  tlie  record  Is  clear  that 
FNMA  do«'s  not  ;ieed  to  raist-  any  out- 
side funds  with  which  to  operate  the 
special  assistance  program.  See  page  65 
of  part  3  of  the  hearings- 

So,  Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  strike  that  $250  millioii 

I  offer  this  amendment,  or  the  reasons 
that  I  offer  it,  are  similar  to  tho.se  which 
I  gave  for  offering  the  amendment  on 
the  VA  participation  certificates  earlier 
in  the  afternoon. 

I  call  the  Committee's  attention  to  the 
fact  tnat  if  the  Government's  sales  pro- 
gram IS  completely  authorized  this  year, 
the  annual  subsidy  will  be  $88  million 

And,  Mr  Chairman,  if  they  remain 
outstanding  for  a  period  of  10  years,  that 
means  we  will  be  paying  out — the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States — $880,000- 
000  111  subsidies  to  the  purchasers  of  these 
certificates 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Committee  has  al- 
ready adopted  tiie  amendment  applica- 
ble to  the  VA  certificates  and  I  urge  that 
it  adopt  thi.i  amendment  with  respect  to 
the  housing  program. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Presidents  budget 
this  year  calls  for  $4.75  billion  in  sales 
of  paitlcipatlon  .securities.  We  have  in 
the  Treasury  %lb  billion  or  $30  billion 


worth  of  frozen  assets,  and  they  propose 
a  sale  of  $5  billion  worth.  This  is  overall 
in  the  budget 

In  the  HUD  budget  they  are  proposing 
to  sell  S2  385  billion  of  college  housing 
loans,  and  other  type  loans  in  the  HUD 
program. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
would  cut  the  public  facility  loan  fimd 
from  $80  million  to  $50  million.  The  col- 
lege housing  loan  fund  from  $1.6  billion 
to  $300  million.  He  would  delete  entirely 
FNMA  special  assistance  fimctions, 
where  there  is  a  tight  money  market  in 
which  the  Ck>vernment  needs  to  sell  se- 
curities to  bring  money  into  the  Treas- 
ury He  would  delete  entirely  FNMA 
liquidation  functions. 

Gentlemen,  the  only  alternative  to  this 
proposal  is  increased  borrowing  by  the 
Treasury,  raising  the  debt  limit,  or  in- 
creased taxes.  I  am  sure  nobody  wishes 
to  do  that,  although  possibly  there  are 
certain  ones  who  would  not  be  against 
emt>arrassing  the  administration  In  this 
respect. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  we  are 
going  to  have  to  raise  taxes.  Increase 
the  debt  limit,  or  increase  borrowing. 
That  Is  the  only  alternative. 

These  frozen  assets  should  be  put  to 
work  This  puts  private  credit  into  se- 
curities for  public  credit,  it  brings  a  cash 
flow  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  solely  a  budg- 
etary and  fiscal  matter.  I  believe  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  know  better  than  we  do  how 
to  handle  this.  Therefore  the  amendment 
.■should  b?  defeated. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  said  that  this  is  a  fis- 
cal and  budgetary  problem,  and  he  Is  cor- 
rect It  Is  also  a  political  problem.  It  Is 
largely  a  political  problem  In  many  ways. 

The  President  has  come  forward  with 
a  budget  to  the  Congress  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  executive 
branch  would  be  permitted  to  sell  during 
the  coming  year  about  $5  billion  in  par- 
ticipation certificates. 

If  the  privilege  of  selling  the  certifi- 
cates is  denied,  then  the  President's  pro- 
posed fi.scal  program  must  be  substan- 
tially modified. 

If  we  cut  out  the  money  to  be  raised 
by  this  method,  then  It  is  Just  simply  a 
question  of  doing  additional  borrowing 
otherwise;  or  It  Is  a  question  of  raising 
taxes,  or  it  Is  a  question  of  increasing 
the  debt  ceiling. 

There  wsus  a  great  deal  of  disagree- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  ever  started  the  participation  sales 
certificate  program.  Maybe  it  should 
never  have  been  started.  However,  that 
bridge  has  already  been  crossed. 

I  believe  it  was  started  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  It  has  been 
expanded  imder  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. 

So  It  seems  to  me  it  would  probably  be 
more  desirable  to  go  ahead  with  the  sale 
of  these  participation  certificates  and 
not  have  to  raise  taxes  as  much  as  might 
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be  necessary  otherwise,  or  not  have  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  as  much. 

After  aU,  represented  here  are  busi- 
ness-type operations;  we  are  dealing  with 
loan  paper  held  by  the  Government  agen- 
cies. We  are  not  dealing  with  ordinary 
appropriations  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Much  can  be  said  for  this  method  of 
financing.  It  does  cost  more  to  use  this 
procedure  but  the  additional  cost  can  be 
defended. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  pending  amendment  in  order  to 
permit  the  sale  of  these  assets  and  there- 
fore avoid  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  debt  limit  to  a  greater  degree  and 
also  the  deficit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  amazed  to  hear  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations suggest  that  all  that  is  involved 
in  this  is  a  political  question  because  I 
think  the  chairman  certainly  recognizes, 
since  he  has  to  deal  with  these  problems 
of  costs  of  Government  on  a  daily  basis, 
that  fundamentally  what  is  involved  in 
the  sale  of  participation  certificates  is 
borrowing  money.  The  gentleman  even 
agrees  that  Is  what  this  is.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  how  you  borrow  money. 

Then  I  think  the  gentleman  ■will  also 
agree  that,  when  Uncle  Sam  goes  out 
and  borrows  money  in  this  way,  he  pays 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  he  does  on 
any  other  kind  of  borrowing. 

The  point  at  issue  here  Is — are  we 
going  to  save  some  money  on  the  interest 
.side  of  our  governmental  expenditures  by 
Insisting  that  we  avoid  the  use  of  a 
borrowing  method  which  is  the  most 
costly  method  and  insist  that  borrowing 
be  done  at  the  least  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  coimtry.  That  is  the  fundamental 
issue  Involved  here  right  now.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  it.  Anybody  who  has  stud- 
ied this  and  looked  at  the  experience  so 
far  as  the  selling  of  participation  certif- 
icates is  concerned  has  to  admit  that  it 
requires  a  higher  rate  of  interest  In  order 
to  sell  the^e  certificates  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  Treasury  went  out  and 
issued  bonds.  Why  insist  that  the  most 
expensive  method  be  used  in  order  to 
borrow  S2  billion  which  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  trying  to  elimi- 
nate from  this  bill? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  597 
of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  FNMA, 
responded  to  a  question  about  Interest 
that  the  last  participation  certlflcates 
sold  at  an  average  cost  of  5.83  percent. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  I 
think  that  is  around  85  points  higher 
than  they  would  have  paid  if  they  could 
have  gone  out  and  borrowed  the  money 
through  the  issuance  of  Government 
securities. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Certainly 
the  gentleman  wUl  agree  that  3-percent 
college  housing  loans  are  today  unsalable 
in  the  market.  They  are  very  low  cost, 


interest-bearing  loans  and  they  are  not 
marketable  and  salable.  Under  the  par- 
ticipation sales  concept,  together  in  a 
pool  with  other  Treasury  securities,  they 
are  marketable. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman misses  the  point  completely.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  interest 
rate  is  on  these  college  housing  loans  or 
any  of  the  loans  held  by  the  Government. 
It  is  the  difference  between  what  you 
have  to  pay  In  interest  on  the  certificate 
itself  as  against  the  Interest  you  would 
have  to  pay  on  a  Treasury  bond  sold  in 
the  normal  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee)  there  were — ayes  122,  noes  96. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jonas  and 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
164,  noes  140. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

P.1TMENT    OF    PARTICIPATION     SALES 
INStrFFICIENCIES 

For  the  payment  of  such  InsufHclencies  as 
may  be  required  by  the  trustee  on  account 
of  outstanding  beneflcial  Interests  or  partici- 
pations authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act. 
as  amended,  not  to  exceed  $42,115,000. 

amendment    OFTEEED     by     MR.     JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas  :  On  page 
38,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  "$42,115,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$23,000,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  In  view  of 
the  action  on  the  amendment  just 
adopted,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (interrupting 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  that 
it  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ai'e  there  any  points 
of  order? 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
be  offered? 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
called  upon  to  approve  H.R.  9960,  a  far- 
reaching  bill  that  would  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $11  billion  for  a 
myriad  of  programs  for  some  16  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies. 

Voting  against  this  legislation  places 
one  in  the  position  of  seeming  to  be 
against  many  worthwhile  programs  while 
in  reality  merely  attempting  to  block 
some  unnecessary  and  untimely  expendi- 
tures. 

t  think  this  Is  just  another  instance  of 
the  administration  ramming  unneces- 
sary programs  down  our  throats  under 
the  canopy  of  justified  expenditures.  I 
question  very  seriously  the  procedures 
used  in  lumping  all  of  these  programs  to- 
gether rather  than  permitting  them  to 
be  considered  on  their  individual  merits. 
Could  it  be  that  the  administration  is 
afraid  of  what  might  happen  to  some  of 
their  pet  projects  if  they  were  made  to 
stand  alone  for  consideration? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
with  my  many  responsible  colleagues  who 
today  are  seeking  to  oppose  the  efforts  to 
gut  the  Independent  OfiBces  appropria- 
tion bill.  Many  of  the  programs  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  survival  of  our 
American  cities  have  already  been  se- 
verely restricted  in  the  committee,  and 
the  bill  before  us  contains  but  the  bare 
bones  of  an  all-out  attempt  to  revitalize 
our  urban  structures. 

With  nearly  70  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion now  living  in  urban-subm'ban  com- 
plexes, we  are  confronted  with  problems 
unknown  to  any  generation.  Air  and 
water  pollution,  recreation  needs,  hous- 
ing, slimi  clearance,  sewage  treatment. 
adequate  highways,  and  education  are 
but  a  few  of  the  areas  of  crying  need 
before  us.  This  bill,  emasculated  as  it  Is, 
is  desperately  needed  if  we  are  to  save 
our  cities  from  complete  ruination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  In  the  last  2  days,  I  have  received 
communications  from  both  Mayor  Wil- 
liam P.  Walsh,  of  Syracuse,  and  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  urging  my  support 
for  the  programs  contained  in  the  bill; 
and  my  opposition  to  any  proposed  cuts 
in  the  appropriations.  Mayor  Walsh  and 
Governor  Rockefeller  happen  to  be  Re- 
publicans, and  I  happen  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat, but  we  share  the  conviction  that 
the  American  cities  need  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  con- 
tents of  these  gentlemen's  communica- 
tions and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

New  York,  N.Y., 

May  15.  1987. 
Hon.  James  M.  Hanley, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington  D.C.: 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
copy  of  a  wire  I  have  Just  sent  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  New  York  SUte  steering  com- 
mittee, CTongreasman  Emaititxl  Ckllib: 

"In  line  ■with  our  phone  conversation,  I 
would  like  to  confirm  New  York  State's  vital 
Interest  in  adequate  financing  of  the  model 
cities,  rent  supplement,  and  \irban  maas 
transit  programs.  I  recognize  that  the  model 
cities  legislation  is  not  perfect,  but  we  face 
a  desperate  situation  and  we  cannot  deal 
with  the  Increasing  serious  problenu  in  our 
urban    areas   without   very   substantial   In- 
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crease  In  federal  assistance.  Therefore  I  urge 
the  support  for  these  appropriations  from 
Bot  only  the  steering  committee  but  also 
the  entire  New  York  delegation." 

Nexsom  a.  Kocx^mxxA. 

3TaACT7s«,  N.T., 

May  15.  1967. 
Hon.  James  HA.vLrT. 
House  of  Representatives, 
LongwOTth    Building 
Washington   D  C 

Americas  cities  have  never  been  In  more 
serious  trouble  and  never  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  for  a  massive  Injection  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  help  reverse  their  gradu&l  decline 
than  now  I  view  with  great  alarm  the  cuts 
already  recommended  for  1968  In  city  pro- 
grams administered  by  HUD  especially  thoee 
tor  model  cities  as  strongly  as  I  can  I  am 
urging  that  you  oppose  any  further  reduc- 
tion In  HXJD  appropriations  for  city  programs 
In  a  large  measure  the  future  of  our  cities  Is 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  House  appro- 
priations committee 

Wrr.:  L\M  P.  Walsh. 

Mayor. 

CTTT  or  STRACTTSE.  N  T.. 

OfTICX  or  THE  Mator. 

May  IS.  1967. 
Congressman  Jambs  M  Hanlet, 
Longworth  Building 
Wa.ihington,  D  C 

Dear  Congressvun  H\nxey  Ow  .^prll  28. 
the  City  of  Syracuse  submitted  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Revising  and 
Urban  Development  for  Model  Cities  Plan- 
ning Funds.  Since  then  we  have  been  In- 
formed by  the  NaUonal  League  of  Cities 
and  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
that  less  than  one  half  of  the  MOO  million 
requested  In  the  President's  budget  will  be 
recommended  by  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  to  the  full 
Committee  We  are  also  informed  that  this 
Subcommittee  has  cut  the  rent  supplement 
program  In  half. 

If  this  information  concerning  the  appro- 
priation cuts  Is  true,  it  Is  Indeed  dlssplrlt- 
Ing  news  The  Demonstrations  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  plan  a  comprehensive 
program  with  which  we  can  attack  many 
of  our  urban  problems  The  need  for  this 
total  approach  is  acute  If  we  are  to  begin 
to  answer  the  need  for  low  income  hous- 
ing, the  need  to  reduce  vuiemployment  among 
minorities,  the  need  to  break  the  welfare — 
dependency  cycle,  and  a  number  of  other 
needs,  we  must  .seek  .answers  on  a  broader 
scale  and  with  a  more  Intensive  effort  Ob- 
viously, this  approach  requires  money:  more, 
in  fact,  than  the  $400  million  requested  bv 
the  President.  The  Subcommittees  recom- 
mendation Is  premature;  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  this  Imaginative  and  far  reaching 
legislation  will  be  reduced  accordingly  with 
unfortunate  consequences 

In  the  context  of  this  total  approach  to 
solving  urban  ills,  the  Rent  Supplement  pro- 
gram possesses  all  of  the  necessary  attri- 
butes for  a  ."successful  program  of  developing 
housing  for  low  income  families  It  is  In- 
novative and  Imaginative  without  being  radi- 
cal: Its  marriage  of  tjovernment  and  private 
rnterprlse  nearly  guarantees  that  this  pro- 
gram would  be  an  all-important  means  for 
a  Model  City  to  develop  housing. 

The  need  for  both  of  these  programs  Is 
crttlcal:  too  long  we  have  worked  with  a 
patchwork  of  uncoordinated  programs  which 
have  not  been  responsive  to  each  other  For 
too  long  a  time,  our  public  programs  have 
had  to  work  with  slow  and  Ineffective  meth- 
ods of  providing  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families  It  Is  therefore  critical 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  Svnruse  and  other 
cities  that  the  appr-'prlatlon  be  lncr»aoed 
for  Model  Cities  and  Rent  Supplements  bv 
the  full  Approprlatlnna  Conunlttee 


I  am  asking  you  to  work  for  this  restora- 
tion and  to  support  It  when  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor 

Sincerely, 

William  P.  Walsh. 

Mayor. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  cannot  urge  my  col- 
leagues too  vigorously  to  coiisider  the 
imprudence  of  any  further  cuts  in  this 
bill. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Chainnan,  the 
April  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  carried 
an  article  that  attacked  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  As  always  these  articles 
appear  as  reprints  and  are  circulated 
around  the  country.  Oftentimes  they 
wind  up,  and  are  Intended  so.  on  con- 
gressional desks  from  disturbed  constit- 
uents. I  know  the  .story  in  question 
found  its  way  into  many  Members' 
offices 

Our  committee  asked  the  Department 
for  an  analysis  and  response  to  the 
charges  leveled  against  It  by  this  partic- 
ular issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  That 
analysis  appears  on  pages  77,  78,  and  79 
of  part  3  of  the  printed  hearings  of  the 
Suk)comm:ttee  on  Appropriations  for  In- 
dependent Offices  and  Department  of 
Hoosing  and  Urban  Development  for 
1968. 

I  know  that  the  members  are  in- 
terested in  the  analysis  and  I  have  asked 
permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  the  debate  on  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  makes  interesting  reading 
Analysis    or    Readers    Digest    Article    on 

THE     Great     Societys     Wondrous     War 

B'DCET    ■    .\PRIL    1967 

The  April  1967  Issue  of  Readers  Digest 
magazine.  In  an  Intemperate  and  slanted 
article  on  the  Administration's  proposed 
budgpt  contained  the  following  crltl^isnif. 
of  the  Dep.artment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development : 

"Cities  and   Uousmg  eztrat  aganct" 

Moreover.  DHUD.  which  adminis- 
ters 60  programs,  frequently  overlapping 
those  of  other  agencies,  has  «16  571  billion 
left  fr'.m  prior  years  Yet  Into  this  sieve 
President  Johnson  wants  to  pour  »3  billion 
more,  half  again  as  much  as  It  Is  getting 
in  the  current  fiscal  year 

■Nearly  two  billion  of  this  new  monev 
would  go  to  the  scandal-ridden  urban-re- 
newal and  housing  program,  which  wis  orig- 
inally aimed  at  building  housing  for  low-in- 
come citizens  but  which  has  provided, 
among  other  things,  a  bird  refuge  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast:  a  rebuilt  beach  for  a  New 
Jersey  resort  town;  recreational  facilities  with 
restaurant,  promenade  and  marina  for  the 
Newport  R  I  hlgh-s<xlety  vacatlonland: 
plus  a  tract  for  an  aerospace  research  center 
in  Boston. 

■  ■  •  •  ■ 

"More  rnoney  for  DHUD 
■•  'I  have  reviewed  these  programs  care- 
fully.' President  Johnson  reassured  Congress 
Waste  and  nonessentials  have  been  cut  out 
Reductions  or  postponements  have  been 
mide  wherever  pos.slbIe  ' 

As  thps"  wnrds  echoed  thrflugh  the  Capi- 
tol, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  iDHUD)  to  take  only  one  ex- 
ample was  announcing  grants  by  the  whole- 
sale They  Included  funds  to  beautify' 
Berkeley.  California,  with  a  municipal  put- 
ting green,  new  tennis  courts  and  a  refur- 
bished rose  garden:  to  landscape  the  city 
hall  at  Overland  Park.  Kan  :  to  bestow  a 
decorative  fountain  on  Klngsport  Tenn  : 
and   to   construct   a   'two-acre   lagoon'  at   El 


Ceutro.  Calif  And  why  nof  The  President 
had  tucked  away  $127  million  in  his  Budget, 
nearly  doubling  the  funds  now  available  to 
DHUD  for  this  category  of  unconscionable 
wartime  spending  " 

*  •  •  •  • 

Leftover  funds 

The  implication  that  the  Department  has 
more  than  $16  billion  left  over  and  available 
for  new  programs  commitments  Is  totally 
inaccurate  and  misleading. 

Of  the  $16  billion  of  balances  of  authority 
"left  from  prior  years  ":  »7  8  billion  has  been 
obligated,  allocated,  or  reserved.  These  fundi 
cannot  be  reprogrammed  without  a  breach 
of  faith  with  the  local  communities  and 
private  sponsors  which  are  relying  on  them 
$4  5  million  Is  Intended  not  for  expenditure 
but  as  a  backstop  for  private  financing  under 
PNMA  secondary  market,  urban  renewal,  and 
public  housing  programs;  $10  billion  repre- 
sents FHA's  reserve  balance  against  possible 
losses:  $0  6  billion  consists  of  miscellaneous 
sums  frozen  by  the  Congress.  Including  $500 
million  of  borrowing  authority  for  an  In- 
operative fiood  Insurance  program  which  by 
law  could  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  $2  6  billion  remainder  Is  tied  to  specific 
programs,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
funds  which  will  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended during  the  budget  period,  primarily 
due  to  the  priority  assigned  to  national  de- 
fense requirements 

Til  us.  the  Implication  that  the  Department 
has  funds  already  available  for  new  spending 
which  haven't  been  used  Is  completely  with- 
out basis. 

Urban  renewal 

Whatever  may  be  the  deflclenclea  of  the 
urban  renewal  program.  It  Is  conspicuously 
not  scandal  ridden."  To  the  contrary.  Ixjth 
the  legislative  and  appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  after  extensive  hearings 
and  examination,  have  commented  for  the 
public  record  that  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram Is  remarkably  free  from  any  taint  of 
scandal,  considering  the  tremendous  amounts 
of  money  and  land  and  the  large  number 
of  individuals — public  and  private — Involved 
In  carrying  out  the  program. 

The  specific  criticisms  of  the  renewal  and 
housing  programs  have  been  raised  In  pre- 
vious Reader's  Digest  articles  and  were  thor- 
oughly answered  at  the  time  They  are  based 
on  factual  Inaccuracies  and  misstatement  of 
program  purposes 

For  example,  the  charge  that  funds  In- 
tended for  low-income  housing  or  urban  re- 
newal were  spent  on  a  bird  refuge  Is  not  true. 

The  I>epartment  did  make  funds  available 
to  help  preserve  one  of  the  most  lmf>ortant 
of  the  rapidly  dwindling  sanctuaries  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  but  the  funds  were  pro-.nded 
under  the  open  space  land  program  which 
was  specifically  authorized  and  funded  by 
Congress  to  help  save  land  of  Important 
scenic,  recreational,  and  conservation  value 
in  and  around  the  expanding  urban  areas  of 
the  nation  The  facts  as  to  this  project  were 
spread  .>n  the  public  record  and  have  been 
available  to  the  Digest  or  anyone  else  for  two 
years 

Criticisms  of  certain  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects stem  from  misconception  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  purposes  of  the  program.  Ur- 
ban renewal  Is  Intended  to  help  eliminate 
blight  and  deterioration,  and  to  aid  In  re- 
storing the  social  and  economic  vitality  of  the 
community.  No  community  suffering  from 
blight  and  deterioration  Is  ruled  ineligible 
simply  because  It  may  have  had  an  Illustrious 
pxst  as  is  the  case  with  Newport.  R.I  As  for 
the  reference  to  a  New  Jersey  resort  town 
this  is  apparently  Barnegat  Light,  a  small 
community  that  was  struck  by  the  violent 
hurricane  of  1962.  which  the  renewal  pro- 
gram helped  to  restore  and  to  protect  against 
future  catastrophe.  Again,  the  facts  concern- 
ing these  projects  were  placed  In  the  public 
record  two  years  ago. 


Urban  renewal  luiius  were  used  for  a  proj- 
ect in  Cambridge.  Mass  .  involving  a  research 
center  as  part  of  the  re-use  plan.  The  project 
is  located  In  a  built-up.  blighted,  predomi- 
nantly nonresidential  area,  characterized  by 
overcrowding  of  buildings  on  the  land,  ob- 
solete building  'vpes  and  deficient  street 
parking  and  loadir.g  facilities.  The  research 
center  is  an  eminently  suitable  use  for  this 
site  located  as  it  is  in  close  proximity  to 
Harv.ird  University  MIT.,  and  other  public 
and  private  research  facilities. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Digest  article  fails  to 
mention  the  fact  that  complete  answers  were 
long  ago  provided  for  the  record  with  respect 
to  these  projects  at  the  time  they  were  first 
attacked. 

Bciiiti^cati07! 

The  Digest  article  Is  again  factually  inac- 
curate in  the  statement  that  the  President  Is 
reque?-t:ng  an  appr  >priatlon  of  '5127  million 
for  beautlflcatlon  projects.  Only  $10  million 
Is  requested  In  the  budget  for  the  urban 
beautlflcatlon  program. 

TliP  $127  million  figure  Includes  the  entire 
nationwide  program  for  assistance  in  the  ac- 
quisit:.'n  of  open-space  land,  the  creation  of 
open  space  In  developed  urban  areas,  and 
the  beautlflcatlon  projects.  It  Is  no  more 
"tucked  away"  than  any  other  Item  In  the 
entire  budget,  since  It  is  printed  and  ex- 
plained In  exactly  the  same  way  as  all  other 
programs  of  HUD  and  of  other  Department* 
and  agencies. 

The  article  highlights  selected  minor  fea- 
tures of  much  broader  projects  with  tlie  ap- 
parent purpose  oi  creating  the  impression 
that  the  expenditures  are  frivolous. 

For  example,  the  reference  to  a  "decorative 
fountain"  is  taken  out  of  the  context  of  a 
general  civic  center  plaza  project  in  Kings- 
port.  Tenn.,  In  which  the  fountain  repre- 
sented three  percent  of  the  cost. 

Reference  was  made  to  a  lagoon  in  El 
Centro.  Calif.,  which  happens  to  be  simply 
one  feature  of  a  community  park  located  In 
the  midst  of  a  Mexican-American  area,  pres- 
ently devoid  of  park  facilities. 

However  tempting  and  easy  It  may  be  for 
critics  to  take  Items  such  as  these  out  of  con- 
text and  contrast  them  against  the  require- 
ments of  the  Vietnam  war.  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Administration's  open  space  and 
beautlflcatlon  programs  are  preserving  green 
space  in  our  cities  that  would  otherwise  be 
Irrevocably  lost,  and  are  helping  to  bring  a 
measure  of  relief  to  the  people  who  live  in 
our  crowded  cities  Whether  this  Is  an  "un- 
conscionable wartime  spending"  or  a  modest 
effort  to  meet  a  very  Important  need  of  the 
people  living  In  the  cities  and  urban  areas  of 
the  country  Is  a  question  which,  perhaps, 
should  be  addressed  to  a  broader  electorate 
than  the  editorial  board  of  the  Digest. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  intend  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit,  and  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  take  the  form  of  the  amendment 
which  I  ofifered  and  which  was  defeated 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  8  votes  on  a  teller 
vote  It  will  be: 

On  page  34  strike  out  lines  12  through  23. 
Inclusive,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "For  financial  assistance  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  connection  with 
planning  city  demonstration  programs,  as 
authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  180  Stat.  1255-1261).  $12,000,000  to  re- 
main available  until  June  30.  1969." 

By  way  of  capsule  explanation,  again, 
we  will  leave  in  the  planning  money  but 
take  out  the  $75  million  additional  for 
urban  renewal  and  the  $150  million  in 
the  model  cities  program.  This  will  be 
a  total  reduction  in  the  bill  of  an  addi- 


tional $225  million,  leaving  the  planning 
money  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  tlie  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNC,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9960;  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Davis  of  Wisconsin  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  line  15,  strike  everything  after 
the  word  Proj^tded  and  everything  thereafter 
down  to  and  including  the  words  Provided 
further  on  line  18;  and  strike  out  the  words 
"or  contract  authority"  on  line  19:  and  on 
line  20.  after  the  word  "incurring"  Insert  the 
words  "or  discharging". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
v^ere — yeas  233,  nays  171,  not  voting  30, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  92] 
YEAS— 233 


Abbltt 
Abernetby 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asbmore 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bray 


Brinkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Cliainberlaln 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 


Conable 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Fallon 

PIndley 


Fii-.o 

Fiaher 

Flynt 

i-o.-d.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

FieUnghuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Galiftanakis 

Ciardiier 

Garmatz 

Galhings 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
sohraidt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hai!  ison 

Harsha 

Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Komegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Langen 

LennoD 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 
Lone.  La 


Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 
May 

Mayne 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morton 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Ga 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poat;e 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.ni. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 

NATS— 171 


Ruppe 

Sandmai'i 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Srhweike: 

Schweugel 

S"Ott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Siiuth.  Calif, 

.^mith   NY 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stiaord 

Stanton 

Stei':;er.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whlteuer 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
.■\nnunzio 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
BDlling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cvilver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
DelEmey 
Dent 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif 
Ellberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Farbsteln 
Felghan 


Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fiiedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg, 
Green.  Pa 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungata 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Ktrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
I^andrum 
Leggett 


Long.  Md. 

McFall 

Macdonald. 

Mass 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahou 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Min'K 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosber 
Multer 
Murphy .  Ill 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Natcher 
.  Nix 
O'Hara.  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 
.  Phil  bin 

Price,  m. 

Pry  or 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Resnlck 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bonan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Etoooey,  N.T, 
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RoaenthaJ 

SiagKera 

Vanlk 

RoatenkowsJU 

Steed 

Vlgorlto 

Roush 

Stephens 

Waldie 

Roybal 

Scubblefleld 

Will  He- 

Ryan 

Si.:!Uvan 

Whalen 

St  Oermaln 

Tenzer 

Wol.T 

-S    he'icr 

Thompson.  N  J 

,  WrKht 

si"::pley 

Tiernaa 

Yates 

Sisk 

Udail 

Young 

Slacic 

Van  Deerlln 

Zablotkl 

NOT  VOTING — 30 

Adair 

Hays 

Kodlr.o 

BtJ'M 

Holland 

St   d.^e 

Clancy 

Hull 

Smith.  Iowa 

Coi.te 

Laird 

Thompson,  Ga 

Cowtjer 

Latta 

Ullraa.T 

DeMenbai  X 

•V'Mt::an 

Williams.  Miss 

Oprwlnskl 

MacOregor 

Willis 

DiKgs 

M<:>6e 

Wilson 

Dtnuell 

Nr-..l/t 

Charles  H. 

Fascell 

Pickle 

Younger 

So  the  amer.dmer.t  was  agreed  to  The 
Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr  Rodliio 
agdinst 

Mr    Laird  for.  with  Mr    Cowijer  against 

Mr    Liitta  for.  with   Mr    Conte  agnlr.£t 

Mr  Derwinsk!  for,  with  M.'  Dellenback 
ag.'lnst 

Mr  McMlUari  for.  with  Mr  St  Onge 
against 

Mr.  wr.Uams  of  Mls«lsslppl  for.  with  Mr. 
Hull  aga:n.-;t 

Mr   Clancy  for.  with  Mr.  Pascell  against 

Mr.  Younger  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H  Wil- 
son against 

Mr    Bow  for,  with  Mr.  DlngeK  against. 

Mr    Adair  for,  with  Mr    DUg.s  itgalnst. 

Mr    Pickle  fcr.  with  Mr    Nedzl  against. 

Until  further  notice . 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  with  Mr.   Moss. 

Mr    Holland  with  Mr.  Hays 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Ullman 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  ar^.d  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  a:;d  was  read 
the  third  time 

MOTION    TO    kXCOUMIT 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
po.-.ed    to    the    bill'' 

Mr  MICHilL  In  Its  present  form  I 
am.   Mr    Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  rfcomjnit. 

The  Clerk  redd  a.-;  follows: 

Mr  Michl;  ::■..  ■. -"s  •  re<-  immlt  the  bill  to 
the  Comnilt'e^  ri  .^ppr  >pr1atlo.n3  with  in- 
structions to  that  Committee  'n  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  34  strike  out  lines  12  through 
23  Inclu.ilve  and  in.sert  In  Ut-u  thereof  the 
following  For  ttnancul  assistance  and 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
p. inning  city  d'"m  nstrBtlon  p.-oKrums  a« 
■turhoTized  bv  title  I  .f  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1J6«  1 80  Stat  1255-12611  112  000  000  to 
remain  available  until  June  30.  1969  " 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion   t-o   reoomm:'. 

There  was  rnj  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  quesUon  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit 

Mr  E\TNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 


Tlie  question  was  taken .  and  there 
were — yeas  193,  nays  213.  not  voting  28, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  93) 
YEAS— 193 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Areada 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Bariili; 
BattUi 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betrj- 
Bettfi 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C. 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Btichar.an 
Burke   Fla. 
Burleson 
Burioi..  Utah 
Bush 

Bvrne«.  Wis 
Cabin 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbery 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curt  la 
Davis,  Oa. 
Duvts.  Wis. 
Denney 
Devi  a  e 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
tXiwdy 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala 
Erlenbom 
Esrh 

Eshleman 
F1  r.dley 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford.  Oerald  R 
Fountain 


Adaou 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
Andrews, 

N    Dak 
Annurizlo 
A»hley 
AsplnaJl 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 

Biiiicham 
Blantoii 
Blatnlk 
BoKgs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bnidemas 
Bm-'i-o 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burke,  Mass 
Burton.  Calif 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Cabell 
Carey 


t^-fl.nthuybeu 

Puqua 

Ga  rdner 

GathmKS 

Gettys 

Ooodell 

Ooodltng 

Gross 

G  rover 

Oubser 

Oumey 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hal! 

Halleck 

Hammer- 

ithmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsba 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Ho&mer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I  chord 
Jarman 
Johnbon,  Pa 
Jonas 
Jonee.  Mo 
Jones.  N.C. 
Klr.K.  NY 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Longen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
LonK.  La 
LiUkens 
McClory 
McClure 
.McCMUoch 
McDonald, 

Mich 
McEwen 
M.iilUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathia«,  Calif 
May 
Mavne 
Mesklll 
Mlthel 
MlUer.  Ohio 
MInshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 
Mvers 
Nelsen 
N.iliola 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Oa 

NATS— 213 
Caller 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corbet  t 
Oorman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Df  laney 
Dent 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downiag 
DulskI 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondaon 
Edwards.  Calif 
Edward!).  La. 
Ell  berg 
Evan£,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn 
Fallon 
Pa  .'bete  in 
Felghan 
Flood 
Foley 


Wis 


Paei^m&a 

Pelly 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlea 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Ranck 

Reld,  111. 

Renecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roil  dc  bush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Say lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schnecbell 

Scbwer^el 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N  Y 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snvder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger. 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tea«ue.  Calif 

Teague,  Tex 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ctt 

Vnnrter  Jagt 

Waggon  ner 

Walker 

W.impler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wlno 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ford. 

William  D 
Praaer 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
OallQanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Greg 
Green.  Pa 
Onfflths 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wa^h. 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W   Va 
H'-ckler.  Ma&« 
Hel*toski 
Hicks 


HoUfield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

lr\vln 

Jncobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karoten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kellv 

KlnK.  Calif 

Kirwan 

Klixzynskl 

Kornesay 

Kupferman 

K5T0S 

Landrum 

Legi^ett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald. 

Mass 
M.ichen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mathias,  M':; 
Matsuna'^a 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif, 
MtlU 
Mlnl?h 
Mink 
Mo:iagaii 
Mc-c.rhead 


Morgan 

Morris.  N    Mex. 

.Morse,  Masfe 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy.  El 

Murphy,  N  Y 

Na'cher 

Nix 

O  Hara.  Ill 

O  HiiHi,  MUl. 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Ma-'S 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Fatten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

I'urcell 

Recs 

Reld.  NY 

Relfel 

Resnick 

K>"ute 

Rhodes.  Pa 

RIegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Coi^ 

Ronan 

Hooney.  NY 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 


Rostenkoj.~ki 

Ro\ish 

Roybal 

Hyan 

SI  Gejrmain 

Sandman 

Satterfleil 

Schcuer 

Schweiker 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Sisk 

Slack 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephc-Hi 

Stratton 

Siubblefleld 

;?t\!ckey 

Sullivan 

V.itt 

Tenzer 

Tho.T.ps..:..  NV 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Uilman 

\'rin  Deerlia 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

W.ddle 

Watt-s 

Wliiilt-n 

Widnall 

Wnisr 

Wrli'ht 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Holland 

Hull 

Laird 

Latta 

McMillan 

MacGrefcr 

M.is< 

Nedzl 

Pickle 

Rodlno 


simlth.  lo'-'a 
St  onge 
Thompson.  Ga. 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 

Wll.son. 

Charlep  H 
Younger 


motion  to  recommit  was  le- 


.\dair 

Bow 

Conte 

Cowger 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Pascell 

Hays 

So    the 
jecled. 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pans. 
On  this  vote: 

Mr      MacGregor     for.     with     Mr.     Rodlno 
ftgiilnst 

Mr  Laird  for  with  Mr  Cowger  against 
Mr  Adair  for.  with  Mr  Cont«  again?: 
Bow  for  with  Mr  Dellenback  agaln.'t. 
I^tta  for.  with  Mr  St.  Onge  against. 
Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr  Hull  against. 
Younger  for  with  Mr  Fascell  against. 
Mi-Mlllan  for  with  Mr,  Dlngell  against. 
Williams  of   Mlssls.'il.npl   for.   with   Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Charles  H.  Wilson  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Thompson  .if  Georgia  with  Mr    Moss 

Mr   Hniiand  with  Mr   Nedzl 

Mr   Pickle  with  Mr,  Hays 

Mr    Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Dlggs 

The  :e,--u:t  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  ab  ive  ; -corded 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
passace  of  the  bill 

Mr.  E\'INS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  den. and  the  yeas  and  n;iys. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  que.stion  was  taken;  and  there 
«  ere — yeas  347  nays  56.  not  voting  31,  as 
follows: 

Roll  No  94] 


YEAS— 347 

Adams 

Andrews, 

Ayre.s 

Addabbo 

N  Dak 

Baring 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Anderson 

ni. 

.trends 

Bates 

Anderson 

A.-hley 

Ba'tin 

Tenn 

.^.shmore 

Belrhpr 

Andrews. 

Ala 

Aspinali 

Bell 
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Berry 
Betti 
Bev.U 
Biefter 
Bingham 
BlackD'.irn 
Blanton 
Blatnili 
Boges 
Bolai.u 
BoUing 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Bras-co 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
BroliEoan 
Brown.  Caul. 
Browi..  Mich. 
Brow;.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C. 
Broyhul.  Va. 
Burke.  Mass- 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burtcr.   Utah 
Bush 
Butttir. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrne*.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahi.l 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Coi.aTjie 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corma;. 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunnu.gham 

Daddarlo 

Dar.lels 

Davis.  G:i 

Davis.  Wis. 

DawKti 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dent 

Donohv.e 

Dc-J. 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckh:,idt 

Edmondson 

Edward.'i,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbt-rn 

Esch 

Evans.  Ccilo 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbftein 

FeigLan 

Pino 

Pl.^he: 

F;ock1 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 
WliUam  D. 

Four,  tail: 

Frafer 

Prel!n.ihuvsen 

Frledel 

Pultoi..  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuq'ia 

Gal>fla:;akls 

Gailat;her 

Oa.'matz 

Gettvs 

Olalmo 

Gibbon."; 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green,  Pa 

Gnfflths 

Guhser 


Gude 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash, 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
H.-^bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hlcfcs 
Holifleld 
Ho'-ton 
Hosmer 
HowaJd 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johi\6on,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
K-irsten 
Karth 

Ka-!teiimeler 
Kazen 
Kec 
Keith 
Kellv 

King.  Cahf. 
King,  NY. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrura 

IjCggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lor.i?.  Md 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Machen 

Midden 

Mahon 

Mallliartl 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias.  CaUf. 

Mttthias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monasjan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphv,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y, 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 


O'Hara,  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettia 
Phllbin 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price,  ill. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
QulUen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reld,  ni. 
Reid,  NY. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Resnick 
Reuse 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rormn 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Boudebush 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
St  Germain 
Schadeberg 
Schieuer 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Seidell 
Shipley 
Shrtver 
Slkes 
Slsk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 
Smith,  Okla 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis 
Tlernan 
Tunney 
Udall 
Ullman 
V^n  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
'Walker 
Wampler 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whltener 


Wldnall 

Wright 

Yates 

Wiggins 

Wyatt 

Young 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Zablocki 

wmn 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Wolff 

Wyman 

NAYS— 56 

Zwach 

Abbltt 

Plndley 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Abernethy 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Montgomery 

Ashbrook 

Gardner 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Bennett 

Oatblngs 

Pool 

Brtnkley 

Goodell 

Price,  Tex. 

Brock 

Goodllng 

Rarick 

Buchanan 

QTO6S 

Roth 

Burke,  Fla. 

Orover 

Saylor 

Cliamberlain 

Hagan 

Scherle 

Clancy 

HaU 

Schneebell 

Clawson,  Del 

Halleck 

Smith.  C&llf. 

Collier 

Hutchinson 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Colmer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Tuck 

Curtis 

Kleppe 

Utt 

Devlne 

Kuykendall 

Watklns 

Dickinson 

Langen 

Whalley 

Dole 

Upscomb 

Wliltten 

Dorn 

Lukens 

Williams,  Pa. 

Eshleman 

Mlcbel 

NOT  VOTIN<3— 31 

Adair 

Holland 

Rodlno 

Bow 

HuU 

St.  Onge 

Conte 

Laird 

Smith,  Iowa 

cowger 

Latta 

Thompson.  Ga 

Dellenback 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Miss 

Derwlnskl 

McMUlan 

Willis 

Dlggs 

MacGregor 

Wilson, 

Dlngell 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Everett 

Nedzl 

Younger 

Fascell 

Pepper 

Hays 

Pickle 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  666  AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (S.  666)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  Insist  on  the  House 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rn'ERS,  Philbin,  Hubert,  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, B.MEs,  Abends,  and  ©"Konski. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rodlno  for.  with  Mr.  MacGregor 
against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl  against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.   Dlngell   with   Mr.   Adair. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  WUUs. 

Mr.  Long  of  Lioulslana  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  HOSMER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  inadvert- 
ently arrived  on  the  floor  too  late  to 
answer  the  last  rollcall.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  if  I  had  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  concluded  and  voted  on  a  very  sig- 
nificant bill,  and  I  was  thinking  about 
this  bill  and  I  was  thinking  about  what 
you  said  to  me  a  few  days  after  I  was 
elected.  You  told  me  one  thing  I  have 
always  remembered.  You  said  to  me. 
"Joe,  remember  one  thing.  If  you  do  not 
vote  for  and  take  care  of  your  district 
and  your  people,  nobody  else  is  going  to." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  might  have 
told  that  to  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
because  here  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Michigan  led  the  fight  against  the 
model  cities  and  all  the  while  his  home 
city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  an  ap- 
plication in  to  be  a  model  city.  Now.  ob- 
viously, that  is  not  representing  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  people  of  youi' 
district. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  order 
granted  to  me  for  today  be  transferred 
to  Tuesday  next.  May  23. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fori  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ARENDS  Mi  Speaker.  1  shall  not 
take  the  1  muiute.  but  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  he  go 
back  to  New  York  and  take  care  of  his 
own  business  and  not  worry  about  our 
minority  leader-  he  will  be  all  right. 


POINT  OF  ORDER  OF  NO  QUORUM 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker.  I  malce 
the  point  of  order  tnat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER   The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
withdraw  his  request? 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Yt-s,  Mr  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  the  point  of  order. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  472— PRO\TD- 
ING  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
MENTAL  HEALTH  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 

Mr  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  471'  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows 

H     Res     472 

Resolved  That  upon  the  adoption  ;if  ib's 
resolution  It  shall  be  ui  urder  to  move  thfit 
the  Hotise  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whoie  House  un  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR  6431)  to  amend  the  public  henUh  laws 
relating  to  mental  health  to  extend  expand 
and  Unprove  them  and  for  other  purpcwec 
.After  (t»ners!  debute  which  shall  be  ron- 
lined  to  the  bill  .md  sh.iU  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaKy  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  \r  '"ni"  conrln!«ion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  a.s  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  r^nrognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr  QuiLLEN  .  and  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  472 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HR 
6431,  a  bill  to  amend  the  public  health 
laws  relating  to  mental  health  to  extend, 
expand,  and  improve  them,  and  for  other 
purpo.'!e.^ 

HR.  6431  would  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years— through  fiscal  year 
1970 — the  existing  program  of  matching 
grants  for  construction  of  community 
ment3l  health  centers,  and  would  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  2  years — through 
fiscal  year  1970 — the  current  program 
under  which  matching  grants  are  made 
to  as.sist  in  the  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers  Indications  are 
that  the  current  programs  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  field  of 
mental  health 


Appropriations  authorized  under  this 
legislation  fall  into  three  categories.  The 
amounts  authorized  for  construction  are 
allocated  among  the  States  in  accord- 
ance with  a  Hill-Burton  type  formula 
and  are  used  to  match  State  and  local 
funds  for  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers  or  components 
theieof  Specific  dollar  authorizations 
are  set  out  In  the  legislation  for  initial 
grants  for  the  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  with  the  Federal 
contribution  amounting  to  75  percent  of 
costs  for  the  first  15  months,  60  percent 
of  costs  for  the  next  12  months.  45  per- 
cent for  the  next  12  months,  30  percent 
for  the  next  12  months,  and  no  Federal 
contribution  thereafter.  The  legislation 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  these 
continuation  grants  where  grants  have 
t)€en  made  for  the  initial  15-month 
period.  The  appropriation  request  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  $19,889,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  472  in  order  that  H  R 
6431  may  be  considered. 

Mr,  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr  DelaneyI  has  ably  ex- 
plained. House  Resolution  472  provides 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate for  the  consideration  of  H  R  6431. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  public  health  laws 
relating  to  mental  health  to  extend,  ex- 
pand, and  Improve  them,  and  for  other 
purposes 

H  R.  6431  specifically  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  the  funding  of  several 
programs  created  by  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1963. 

The  programs  are  First,  matching 
grants  to  States,  under  a  Hill-Burton 
type  formula,  to  assist  them  in  the  con- 
struction of  mental  health  centers,  and 
second,  grants  to  assist  communities  with 
such  centers  in  meeting  the  costs  of  the 
initial  staffing  of  such  facilities  for  a 
.specified  number  of  years  The  first  of 
these  progranxs  will  be  extended  for  3 
years  by  this  bill,  the  second  for  2  years, 
each  will  end.  unless  further  extended, 
with  fiscal  1970 

Staffing  grants  may  be  made  to  an  in- 
stitution for  a  total  of  4  years  and  3 
months,  and  decrease  each  vear  For  the 
first  15  months  the  grant  may  cover 
75  percent  of  eligible  costs;  for  the  next 
year,  60  percent:  for  the  third  year.  45 
percent,  and  30  percent  for  the  final 
vear 

The  committee  has  added  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  providing  construction- 
grant  availability  for  use  to  purchase 
existing  structures,  in  addition  to  build- 
ing new  ones  Another  amendment  re- 
quires that  after  July  1  1969.  the  re- 
quired minimum  standards  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  community 
mental  health  centers  now  required  to 
be  included  in  a  State  plan  submitted 
to  HEW  must  t>e  enforced  and  such  en- 
forcement provisions  and  procedures 
must  be  included  by  the  State  in  Its  sub- 
mitted plan  for  projects  approved  after 
June  30.  1967 

Authorizations  under  the  bill  are: 

First,  for  construction  grants:  $50.- 
000.000    for    fi.'ical    1968.   $60,000,000   for 


fiscal  1969.  and  $70,000,000  for  f:^c&\ 
1970. 

Second,  for  initial  staflBng  grants: 
$26,000,000  for  fiscal  1969.  and  S32.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1970 

There  are  no  minjiity  views.  Ti.e  leg- 
islation is  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Healtli.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budcel.  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  Veten'P.s  Admiins:  ra- 
tion. 

I  might  add  that  I.  too,  strongly  sup- 
poit  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  object. on 
to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  pa.-.sed 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time  ,ind 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  1  :r.ove 
t.'ie  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  lempore  'Mr  Bo- 
land  ■    The  question  is  rn  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


MENTAL  HE.^LTH  .AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  cal'.  up 
the  bill  H  R  6431  '  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to 
extend,  expand,  and  improve  them  and 
for  other  purpo.ses.  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  m 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

HR  6431 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Menta'.  Health 
.Amendments  of  1967" 

r.R\.NTS   FOR  CONSTRfCTION  OF  COMMVNITY 
MENTAL     HEALTH     CENTERS 

Sec.  2  la?  Section  201  of  the  Commui.ltv 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U  S.C  2681) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  $65.000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  iO.  19ti7  unci 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof.  '•$65,000  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  :?0  1967  ?50  Ooo.OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  ti'.e  next 
four  fiscal  years  " 

tbi  Section  207  of  such  .\ct  Is  amended 
I  1  1  by  striking  out  three",  and  (2)  bv  strik- 
ing -IQeV"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■1972" 

GRANTS    FOR    INITIAL    STAFFING    OF    CO.MMrNrTT 
MENTAL    HEfLTH    CENTERS 

Sec.  3  (al  Section  221  (b»  of  the  Com- 
mtinlty  Mental  Health  CeiUers  Act  '42  U  S.C. 
2688a(bi  i  l.s  amended  by  sTrlkmg  out  igeS" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1972" 

lb'  The  first  sentence  of  section  224  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ?50.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  ye;ir  ending  June  30  1968. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necess.ir;.  for  the 
next  four  fiscal  years  "  The  second  sentence 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  .'itriking  oiit 
■five"   and   Inserting   la   lieti   thereof     nine" 

MIStELLANEOI'S  AMENUME.NTS  RELATING  TO 
CONSTHrCTION  OF  COMMfNTTY  ^TE^•TAL 
HEALTH    CENTERS 

Sec.  4.  I  a)  Section  401(e)  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Communitv  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 


(42    use.    2691)     is    amended    by    Inserting 
acquisition.'   after   ■new   buildings,". 

(bi  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  204  of  such 
.\ct  (42  U.S.C.  2684).  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
"and.  effective  July  1.  1969,  provide  for  en- 
forcement of  such  standards  with  respect  to 
projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  part  after  June  30.  1967". 

PROJECT     GRANTS     TO     FEDERAL     INSTITUTIONS 

SEC.  5.  Effective  July  1.  1968,  title  V  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  506  (42  U.S.C.  224)  the 
following  new  section: 

'GRANTS    TO    FEDERAL    INSTITrTIONS 

"Sec  507  Appropriations  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  available  for  research,  train- 
ing, or  demonstration  project  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  also  be  available,  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply  to 
non-Federal  Institutions,  for  grants  for  the 
same  purpose  to  hospitals  of  the  Service,  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  Department  of  Justice,  and 
ID  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital." 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     A     CONTINGENCY     ACCOrNT 

SEC.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  more 
efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Heath.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  there  Is  hereby  created 
in  the  Trea.-iury  of  the  United  States  a  con- 
tingency accoiuu  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
use  as  provided  In  this  section. 

bi  There  is  authorized  to  be  deposited  In 
the  contingency  account  established  by  sub- 
section lai.  to  the  extent  authorized  in  an- 
nual appropriation  Acts,  the  amount  of  any 
general  fund  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967)  which,  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  such  appropriation  is  available  for  ob- 
ligation, remains  imobllgated,  but  only  to 
the  extent  such  defxjslt.  when  added  to  the 
sum  then  In  the  account,  will  not  increase 
such  account  to  more  than  $60,000,000.  The 
amount  so  deposited  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates made  at  the  time  of  the  termination  of 
availability  of  the  appropriation,  -with  sub- 
sequent adjustments  (to  be  made  no  later 
than  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  year  in  which  the  deposit  was  made)  be- 
ing made  to  take  account  ol  errors  In  such 
estimates. 

ic)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  In  annual  appropriation  Acts, 
to  draw  upon  the  contingency  account  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (a)  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  required  to  fulfill 
his  responsibilities  and  that  delay  pending 
further  appropriations  by  the  Congress  would 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  but  only 
If  such  withdrawal  Is  required  to  carry  out 
a  purpose  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
significant  and  only  if  the  need  for  such 
withdrawal  could  not  reasonably  have  bee'i 
anticipated  at  the  time  the  Budget  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  Funds  withdrawn 
pursuant  to  such  a  determination  may  be 
transferred  and  merged  with  the  appropri.'^- 
tlon  or  appropriations  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  Each  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
limitations — 

fl )  no  amount  may  be  so  used  during  any 
fiscal  year  for  a  purpose  for  which  funds 
were  requested  in  the  Budget  for  such  yeal 
but  for  which  funds  were  not  appropriated 
for  such  year; 

(2|  no  amount  may  be  so  used  for  r.nv 
activity  or  purpose  which  is  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  law, 

(3)  the  amounts  so  used  pursuant  to  any 
such  determination  for  any  fiscal  vear  mav 
not  exceed  $15,000,000:  and 

(4)  no  amount  may  be  so  used  in  r^rf-  f..<:cil 
year    for   any    purpose    If   amounts   were   so 


used  during  both   the  two  preceding   fiscal 
years  for  the  same  purpose. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  use  of  any  funds  pursuant  to 
each  determination  under  this  section,  notify 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress of  such  determination:  and  on  or  before 
July  31.  1968,  and  on  or  before  July  31  of 
each  succeeding  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  full  report  on 
operations  with  respect  to  the  fund  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (a)  during  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  on  the  June  30  preceding  such 
July  31. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (int€rrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  beginning  In  line  3,  strike  out  "and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  next 
four  fiscal  years"  and  Insert:  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
$70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970 

Page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  "1972"  and  Insert: 
1970 

Page  2.  line  15.  strike  out  "1972"  and  insert: 
1970 

Page  2,  beginning  in  line  19.  strike  out 
"and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
next  four  fiscal  years"  and  Insert:  $26,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
$32,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  80, 
1970 

Page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  '■nine"  and 
insert :   seven 

Page  4,  line  1.  strike  out  'Prisons.  Depart- 
ment" and  insert:  Prisons  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

Page  4,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  12  on  page  6 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  as  reported  by 
unanimous  vote  by  our  committee  is  a 
3-year  extension  of  two  programs  al- 
ready authorized  under  existing  legisla- 
tion. In  1963,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
which  authorized  matching  grants  to  the 
States  for  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers.  This  legislation 
expires  Jiuie  30,  of  this  year,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  that 
authorization  through  fiscal  year  1970,  a 
3-year  extension.  Existing  law  authorizes 
S65  million  in  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  but  only  $50  million  was 
requested  by  the  administration  for  this 
program,  and  that  is  the  amount  that 
was  appropriated.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize $50  million  in  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1968,  $60  million  for  fiscal  1969, 
and  $70  million  for  fiscal  1970. 

The  second  program  continued  by  this 
bill  was  initially  passed  in  1965,  and 
provides  matching  grants  to  community 
mental  health  centers  for  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel sta£Qng  these  centers.  The  Federal 
contribution  toward  the  costs  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  is  75 
percent  of  costs  for  the  first  15  months, 


60  percent  for  the  next  12  months,  45 
percent  for  the  next  12  months,  and 
finally,  30  percent  for  the  final  12  months. 
The  purpose  of  this  formula  is  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  early  years  of  the 
operation  of  a  community  mental  health 
center  with  the  Federal  Government's 
contributions  tapering  off  and  State, 
local,  and  private  sources  of  support  talc- 
ing up  an  increasingly  greater  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  centers. 

The  bill  before  us  today  extends  this 
program  for  an  additional  2  years,  fiscal 
1969  and  fiscal  1970. 

The  current  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1968  is  $30  mil- 
lion, but  only  $19,900,000  has  been  re- 
quested. The  bill  authorizes  $26  million 
in  appropriations  for  fiscal  1969  and  $32 
million  in  appropriations  for  fiscal  1970, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  initial  grants 
to  commuinty  mental  health  centers  for 
staffing  costs.  In  addition,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  maice  continua- 
tion grants  to  centers  after  the  initial 
grant  has  been  made. 

The  program  under  the  bill  will  con- 
tinue through  a  portion  of  fiscal  1974 
in  order  to  complete  staflang  grants  to 
centers  which  receive  funds  under  the 
bill.  The  total  cost  of  the  bill  through 
fiscal  1974  will  be  $417,592,000;  of  this, 
$180  million  is  for  construction,  and 
5237,500,000  is  for  staffing  both  initial 
grants  and  continuation  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  the  Congress  will 
vote  on  this  year.  One  American  in  10 
today  can  expect  to  spend  some  portion 
of  ills  life  in  a  mental  institution.  One- 
half  of  the  hospital  beds  in  America 
today  are  occupied  by  the  mentally  ill. 

In  the  289  public  mental  hospitals  in 
the  United  States,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  patients  in  resi- 
dence. The  rate  has  decreased  even 
though  the  rate  of  admission  has  been 
slowly  increasing.  This  decrease  is  partly 
the  result  of  the  use  of  new  drugs,  but 
it  also  results  from  the  introduction  of 
new  treatment  methods. 

Eventually,  it  is  planned  that  there  be 
2.000  community  mental  health  centers 
serving  the  needs  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  providing  intensive 
care  and  treatment  to  the  mentally  ill 
close  to  their  homes.  The  results  of 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  in  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  has  fre- 
quently been  quite  dramatic.  For  ex- 
ample, during  our  hearings,  we  were  told 
of  one  program  which  treats  thousands 
of  people  every  year,  and  only  1.7 
percent  of  the  persons  treated  go  on  to 
the  regular  State  hospital.  This  program, 
of  course,  benefits  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  very  well  staffed  because  of  its  associ- 
ation with  a  number  of  medical  schools, 
but  it  does  demonstrate  the  possibilities. 

Our  committee  has  been  told  of  pa- 
tients who  normally  could  expect  to 
spend  11  years  hospitalized  in  a  State 
institution  who  have  been  returned  to 
their  homes  in  6  months.  We  have  been 
told  of  patients  suffering  from  disabili- 
ties that  normally  require  a  stay  of  12 
months  in  a  State  mental  institution  be- 
ing returned  to  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies In  6  weeks. 
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One  serious  problem,  of  course.  Is  the 
shortage  of  manpower  in  this  field.  There 
are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  the  short- 
ages of  medical  manpower,  and  our  com- 
mittee through  other  legislation  has  been 
seeJting  to  meet  these  needs 

In  sxommary.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
a  simple  extension  of  two  programs  al- 
ready authorized  ar.d  working  well.  As  of 
today,  there  are  286  community  mer.tal 
health  centers  -.vhich  have  received 
either  construction  assistance  or  staff 
assistance  under  existing  programs 

Under  the  legislation  we  arc  consider- 
ing today,  we  expect  that  substantial 
sound  progre'-s  .vill  be  made  in  the  years 
ahead.  Our  committee  has  cut  the  bill 
from  a  5-year  program  requested  by  the 
administration,  to  a  3-year  program,  so 
that  we  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  it. 

The  bill  came  out  of  the  committee 
unanimously  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqmsite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Speaker.  3  years  ago  Congress  ap- 
proved a  new  approach  to  the  piograins 
designed  to  protect  and  treat  the  mental 
health  of  our  citi^iens  It  was  not  that 
the  matter  had  been  entirely  ignored  t)e- 
fore  because  the  Hill-Burton  Act  for 
some  years  had  been  available  to  com- 
munities for  the  construction  of  psychi- 
atric facilities  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
munity hospital  It  was  not  being  used, 
however,  because  of  the  extreme  pres- 
sure in  mo«t  States  for  the  creation  of 
new  bed  spaces  for  smaller  communities 

At  the  same  time  It  t)ecame  the  con- 
viction of  the  medical  experts  that  men- 
tal health,  which  was  demanding  an  In- 
creasing share  of  the  health  expendi- 
tures of  the  country,  could  be  radically 
improved  if  treatment  was  centered  In 
the  communty  rather  than  a  State  or 
regional  facility  The  case  made  for  this 
approach  was  soimd  and  convincing  It 
appeared  more  than  worthwhile,  almost 
imperative,  that  we  find  som.e  way  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  creation  of 
mental  health  treatment  centers  locally 
oriented  The  result  was  the  act  to  make 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of 
such  centers  apart  from  the  ordinary 
Hill-Burton  pdorities.  Tiiat  was  m  1963 

In  1965  the  act  was  again  considered 
and  the  progre.ss  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, but  slow  At  this  time  a  new  in- 
centive was  added  to  the  program. 
Buildings  withou'  staff  are  not  mental 
health  centers,  and  communities  were 
finding  It  hard  to  assure  that  facilities 
could  in  fact  get  off  the  ground  There- 
fore, we  added  a  program  to  support  ini- 
tial stafQns  of  such  centers  on  a  de- 
clining basis  for  4  years  and  three 
months,  after  which  each  facility  would 
take  over  tiie  entire  burden  of  Its  own 
operation  and  starling  To  carry  out  both 
construction  and  staffing  we  extended  the 
act  through  fiscal  year  1967. 

For  construction  Congress  provided 
$35.  $50,  and  $65  million  In  that  order. 
For  staffing  the  act  authorized  $19  5.  $24, 
and  $30  million  These  amounts  were  too 
ambitious.  The  administration  has  never 
requested  appropriations  up  to  these 
full  amounts.  Including  the  present  fis- 
cal year  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that,  but  It  Indicates  something  that  we 
seem  to  experience  In  all  of  these  new- 
programs.  Enthusiastic  supporters  always 


anticipate  a  greater  surge  of  activity  than 
m  reality  develops. 

Testimony  did  Indicate  that  there  will 
be  over  300  centers  created  or  assisted 
under  this  program  by  the  time  the  fis- 
cal year  Is  out  If  such  progess  is  not  as 
Kreat  as  anticipated  when  we  passed  the 
act  in  1965.  it  is  still  of  great  significance 
and  to  be  commended. 

Now  we  are  here  to  extend  the  program 
for  another  3-year  period  Authonzatloiis 
are  requested  for  $50.  $60,  and  $70  million 
lor  each  of  the  ne.xt  3  years  for  construc- 
tion purposes.  These  are  the  adminis- 
tration requests.  Staffing  was  Included  at 
$19  9,  $26.  and  $32  million,  plus  sums 
necessary  to  carry  out  staffing  grants 
made  these  amounts  during  the  3-year 
life  of  the  program 

Because  staffing  grants  will  be  made  up 
to  the  end  of  the  time  period,  the  runout 
of  tho.se  conxmitments  will  continue  for 
as  long  as  4  years  beyond,  gradually 
diminishing  as  the  percentage  of  assist- 
ance and  the  total  numt)er  of  grants  di- 
minish Altogether  these  will  require  a 
total  authorization  of  just  about  $237  6 
million  The  amounts  set  forth  in  the 
estimates  by  the  HE^W  for  these  years, 
based  upon  the  experience  to  date,  seem 
to  be  realistic  and  supportable  The  com- 
mittee took  those  amounts  as  opposed  to 
tiie  greatly  Increased  amounts  suggested 
by  other  witnesses. 

There  is  no  disagreement  within  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  concerning  the  desirability  of 
this  program  or  the  appropriateness  of 
the  authorizations  included  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  We  recommer;d 
that  It  be  passed 

There  are.  however,  a  couple  of  con- 
siderations which  I  think  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
which  bear  upon  possible  future  actloii 
In  this  field  and  possible  future  exten- 
sions of  this  program  The  administra- 
tors of  this  program  declare  that  the 
^oal  Is  2,000  community  mental  health 
centers  by  1980  If  they  mean  that  thi.'^ 
program  .should  continue  in  its  present 
form  until  that  time,  there  are  some 
reservations  the  Hou.se  should  know- 
about  First  of  all  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  communities  which  can  sup- 
port a  mental  health  center  of  the  pro- 
tx)rtions  visualized  in  the  law-  There  ar'-- 
serious  shortages  of  professional  health 
manpower  needed  to  operate  successfully 
sizable  centers.  In  many  small  commu- 
!-iities  there  Is  no  specialized  manpower 
whatsoever.  So  the  goal  of  over  40  cen- 
ters per  State  may  need  further  con- 
sideration when  next  this  program  comes 
up  for  consideration 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  smaller 
communities  and  broad  manpower  short - 
ar'es.  thTe  Is  the  competition  from  other 
health  programs  which  we  are  also  sup- 
porting and  which  promise  to  grow-  in 
the  next  few  years  All  of  these  put  other 
;-ressures  -upon  the  resources  of  com- 
munities of  all  sizes  It  may  becom':' 
ncce.ssary  to  reorient  this  program  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  emphasis 
upon  local  treatment  of  mental  Ills 
.should  be  lessened  On  the  contrary.  I 
am  saying  that  it  may  be  desirable  or 
necessary  to  concentrate  our  efforts  in 
a  different  manner,  through  .somewhat 


different  arrangements  and  programs  In 
a  few  years. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  wish  to  say  that 
both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  committee  have 
stated  this  program  well  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  and  mo^l  important  we  may 
cict  upon  this  year.  In  tlie  field  of  mental 
health  there  is  a  staggering  problem  we 
are  trying  to  atuck.  This  program  goes 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  chal- 
:er.-;es  and  problems  m  tiiat  field. 

I  hope  that  once  attain  the  bill  will 
be  passed  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  might  say  In  reply 
to  the  t:entleman  from  Nebraska,  there 
were  a  number  of  Governors  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  from  both 
parties.  Each  one  of  them  did  support 
the  bill 

The  health  directors  for  the  entire 
country,  presidents  and  secretaries,  testi- 
f.-'d  how  well  the  program  had  worked  in 
the  States  which  ha\e  undertaken  it  so 
far. 

I  believe  that  more  or  less  the  proof 
of  the  puddinvj  is  found  In  the  last  2 
vears.  when  It  has  worked  well. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KU^'KENDALL.  Mr  Si>eaker.  I 
v.ish  to  commend  my  colleagues,  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  for  the  work 
they  have  done  on  this  bill  I  believe 
there  have  been  a  few  refining  changes 
made  in  controlling  the  expenditures, 
which  were  approved  by  the  whole  com- 
mittee. 

As  I  say.  I  commend  the  leadership  on 
the  committee,  and  I  heartily  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  In  reply 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  the  gentleman  offered  some 
very  fine  suggestions.  He  worked  hard 
for  the  bill.  He  certainly  desen-es  com- 
mendation for  his  support  of  this  lecls- 
latlon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  note  In  the  report  quite 
a  clustering  of  staffing  and  construction 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Far 
West.  Is  there  any  significance  in  that? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  There  is  not;  for  the 
sole  reason  that  the  States  which  first 
introduc-ed  the  program  naturally  will 
be  on  their  way  first.  It  Is  true  that  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
especially  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
California  on  the  western  seaboard  are 
three  of  the  more  progressive  In  this 
field 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  provides  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
community  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram. 

My  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
this  legislation  for  2  days  in  April 

Mr.  Speaker,   all  witnesses  testifjing 
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before  our  committee  favored  adoption 
of  this  measure  as  the  next  and  neces- 
sary step  in  solving  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems in  mental  illness  in  the  United 
States.  I  concur  in  this  belief. 

When  the  88th  Congress  adopted  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
of  1963— title  II  of  Public  Law  88-164 — 
and  also  provided  additional  funds  to 
improve  treatment  in  public  mental  hos- 
pitals, it  did  so  in  the  hope  that  such 
Federal  support  would  stimulate  States 
and  communities  to  join  in  a  partner- 
ship to  improve  the  quality  and  scope 
of  treatment  for  the  mentally  ill  in  this 
Nation.  The  89th  Congress  improved  the 
original  legislation  in  the  1965  amend- 
ments—Public Law  89-105— by  author- 
izing Federal  fimds  to  aid  in  the  initial 
staffing  of  these  new  community  mental 
health  centers. 

Under  this  legislation,  Federal  grants 
have  been  awarded  to  help  finance  the 
consti-uction  and  initial  staflQng  of  173 
community  mental  health  centers  in  44 
States  and  territories  in  the  amount  of 
$73  million.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1967.  when  present  authorizations  will 
terminate,  an  estimated  286  centers  serv- 
ing 47.2  million  people  will  have  received 
Federal  support.  These  centers  are  lo- 
cated in  cities,  in  suburbs,  and  in  rural 
areas. 

To  date,  the  program  has  been  effec- 
tively administered.  It  has  adhered  to 
high  standards:  it  has  evidenced  appro- 
priate concern  regarding  the  provision 
of  high  quality  professional  services;  and 
the  rate  of  progress  shows  that  local 
communities  have  been  able  to  assemble 
their  resources  and  meet  requirements 
to  qualify  for  Federal  grants. 

The  committee  believes.  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  additional  communities,  unable  to 
assemble  sufficient  resources  to  qualify 
for  grants  in  the  Initial  months  of  the 
program,  should  be  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Furthermore,  those  com- 
munities whose  community  mental 
health  centers  began  operation  by  offer- 
ing minimal  services  under  provisions  of 
the  statute,  would  be  provided  the  means 
to  augment  and  improve  those  services, 
as  these  communities  marshal  additional 
local  support  for  such  Improvement. 

The  committee,  therefore,  favors  the 
extension  of  grant  authorities  under  the 
act  through  1970.  as  set  forth  in  H.R. 
6431.  and  believes  that  the  program  to 
provide  mental  health  services  for  all 
the  people  can  go  forward  expeditiously 
by  additional  appropriations  under  these 
authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  progress  In  providing 
treatment,  rather  than  mere  custodial 
care,  for  the  mentally  ill  has  been  greater 
in  1966  than  in  any  year  since  1946, 
when  the  Congress  first  recognized  its 
Federal  responsibility  toward  solving  this 
tremendous  problem  of  mental  illness  by 
establishing  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

In  its  first  3  years,  the  commimity 
mental  health  center  program  will  have 
made  it  possible  for  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  preventive  and  treat- 
ment services  of  high  quality  in  com- 
munity-based mental  health  facilities. 
But  there  still  is  much  to  do. 
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At  the  end  of  December  1966  there 
were  still  452,329  patients  in  public 
mental  hospitals.  It  is  our  expectation 
that  treatment  provided  in  the  new  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  already 
funded  and  in  those  that  will  be  funded 
under  terms  of  H.R.  6431  will  make  it  un- 
necessary for  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  ever  to  be  admitted  to  a 
mental  hospital.  Instead  of  lengthy  and 
lonely  hospitalization,  patients  will  be 
treated  near  their  homes,  their  families, 
their  friends,  and  their  jobs. 

Experience  gained  in  financing  these 
centers  indicates  that  American  com- 
munities are  both  resourceful  and  inde- 
pendent and  that  extension  of  the 
program  will  allow  them  to  work  out  ad- 
ditional methods  of  grouping  local. 
State,  and  Federal  public  funds  with  pri- 
vate funds  and  insurance  benefits  to  es- 
tablish these  centers  and  keep  them 
operating. 

The  initial  challenge,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
funding  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters was  to  provide  for  high  quality  serv- 
ices, readily  available  and  accessible  to 
all  residents  of  the  geographic  area  to  be 
served  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  achieve 
a  flexibility  of  administration  and 
financing  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
each  community  situation. 

I  subnndt,  that  the  intent  of  the  original 
legislation  has  been  proved  sound  in  con- 
cept and  workable  in  fact.  In  order  that 
additional  thousands  of  Americans  can 
provide  these  services  for  themselves,  I 
ask  that  the  House  consider  favorably 
the  extension  of  this  legislation  and  vote 
its  approval. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  The  committee 
has  given  full  consideration  to  this  pro- 
gram. We  had  a  review  of  it  and  have 
assured  congressional  oversight  of  this 
program  by  restricting  It  to  3  additional 
years  so  that  our  committee  will  keep  a 
very  close  watch  on  this  to  make  sure 
that  the  program  is  being  run  correctly 
and  efficiently. 

We  have  all  been  pleased  at  the  very 
excellent  response  the  communities  all 
over  the  Nation  have  given  to  this  pro- 
gram. In  my  own  State  of  Florida  we 
are  having  an  excellent  response.  The 
communities  there  are  raising  the  funds 
to  meet  the  required  share  of  local  con- 
tribution which  they  must  meet.  We  are 
also  finding  as  a  result  of  bringing  these 
treatments  to  the  home  territory  rather 
than  taking  people  out  of  their  sur- 
roimdings  and  shipping  them  to  large 
State  hospitals  that  the  cure  for  mental 
disease  is  within  range  and  can  be 
achieved  in  a  very  short  time.  We  are 
making  great  progress  as  a  result  of  this 
program,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
In  support  for  H.R.  6431  and  conmiend 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  progres- 
sive measure  to  the  floor. 

The  program  extended  by  this  bill  will 
mean  opportunity  for  health  for  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
will  be  able  to  obtain  diagnoses  and 
treatment    In    the    community    mental 


health  centers  made  possible  through  this 
measiu-e. 

This  is  a  matter  which  could  have  im- 
portance and  significance  to  every  fam- 
ily, since  one  person  in  every  10  will  at 
some  time  during  his  life  require  mental 
care  of  some  kind. 

The  measure  before  us  is  a  -worthwhile 
successor  to  the  pioneering  bills  of  the 
88th  and  89th  Congress,  which  I  was 
proud  to  support. 

I  hope  and  trust  this  bill,  providing 
the  Mental  Health  Amendments  of  1967, 
will  pass  vmanimously. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6431,  the  Mental 
Health  Amendments  of  1967. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
national  mental  health  program  as  the 
result  of  Federal  legislation  which  has 
been  enacted  in  recent  years.  The  Com- 
mumty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of 
1963 — title  II  of  Public  Law  88-164 — and 
the  1965  amendments — Public  Law 
89-105 — as  well  as  the  appropriation  of 
additional  Federal  fimds  to  improve 
treatment  in  public  mental  hospitals, 
have  made  possible  a  nationwide  program 
which  provides  high-quality  mental 
health  services  to  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  even  to  those 
who  are  considered  to  have  types  of 
mental  illness  difficult  to  treat. 

Equally  significant  is  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  attitude  of  Americans  toward 
mental  illness  and  its  treatment.  Mental 
illness  is  now  generally  recognized  for 
what  it  is,  a  type  of  illness,  stripped  of 
any  suggestion  of  social  stigma,  which 
ought  to  be  diagnosed  and  treated  like 
any  other  human  ailment.  This  enlight- 
ened perspective,  no  doubt,  is  largely  due 
to  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  by 
conununity  mental  health  centers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
for  consideration  would  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1970  the  existing  program  of 
matching  grants  for  construction  and 
staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers.  Giving  this  legislation  our  stamp 
of  approval  -would  assure  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  of  the  continu- 
ance of  a  program  of  proven  worth  and 
effectiveness. 

I  strongly  urge  a  unanimous  vote  for 
H.R.  6431. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  the  House  will  speedily 
approve  this  bill  now  before  us,  H.R. 
6431,  because  of  its  obvious  and  impera- 
tive importance  in  helping  to  solve  the 
tremendous  problems  related  to  the 
proper  care  of  the  mentally  ill  in  this 
country. 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  a  3-year 
extension  of  two  programs  already  in 
existence :  to  encourage  the  construction 
of  community  mental  health  centers  and 
to  grant  Federal  assistance,  for  a  limited 
time,  in  their  adequate  professional  staff- 
ing. I  supported  both  of  these  programs, 
approved  in  1963  and  1965,  respectively, 
and  am  extremely  pleased  to  observe 
that  all  authorities  have  testified  they 
have  proved  essential,  effective,  and  effi- 
cient in  their  purpose  and  they  have 
recommended  their  continuation  for  a 
further  restricted  period. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  lestiinony 
shows  that  in  its  first  3  years  the  com- 
munity mental  nealth  center  program 
has  made  it  possible  for  almost  one- 
third  of  our  population  to  secure  pre- 
ventive and  treatment  services  of  high 
quality  in  community-based  mental 
health  facilities,  but  much  more  remains 
to  be  done 

At  the  end  of  1966.  there  were  still 
452.329  patients  in  public  mental  hos- 
pitals. It  is  reliably  anticipated  that 
treatment  to  be  provided  in  existing 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
the  additional  ones  projected  by  this  bill 
will  make  it  unnecessary  for  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  ever  to  be 
admitted  to  a  mental  hospital  Instead  of 
lengthy,  isolated  hospitalization,  patients 
will  be  treated  near  their  homes,  their 
families,  their  friends,  and  their  jobs. 
Under  the.se  circumstances,  their  pros- 
pects, the  medical  f^xperts  tell  us.  are  Im- 
measurably improved  for  complete  re- 
covery with  little,  if  anv,  interruption  in. 
or  withdrawal  from  their  normal  daily 
life  activities. 

Mr.  Spe.iker  a  review  of  the  hlstorj'  of 
financing  of  these  health  centers  Indi- 
cates that  American  communities  are 
both  resourceful  and  independent  and 
that  extension  of  these  programs,  under 
H  R.  6431.  will  permit  them  to  work  out 
additional  methods  and  plans  of  group- 
ing local,  State  and  Federal  public  funds 
with  private  fund.s  and  insuiance  bene- 
fits to  establish  these  centers  and  keep 
them  in  efficient  operation 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  undoubt- 
edly represents  a  prudent  investment  in 
the  national  interest:  it  is  wholly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  noble  spirit  and  traditions 
of  our  people:  and  it  is  a  timely  and 
concrete  demonstration  of  congressional 
concern  for  the  health  of  our  constit- 
uents. I  hope  It  will  be  promptly  and 
unanimously  enacted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  !s  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bin  wa>  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  tUp.e 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 

The  que.-tion  was  taken:  a:;d  the 
Speaker  pro  rempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  app^^ar-d  to  have  it 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
sent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evident- 
ly a  quortim  is  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeis  355.  nays  0.  not  voting  79.  as 
follows; 
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Sandman 

Satterfleld 
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Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 
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Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 
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Slkes 
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Smith,  N  Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 
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Stanton 

Steed 
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Stephens 
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Sullivan 
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Talcott 
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Adair 

Harvey 

Pool 

Asplnall 

Hays 

Pry  or 

Barrett 

Hebert 

Qule 

Belcher 

Heckler,  Ma.ss. 

Reuss 

Bow 

Holland 

Rodlno 

CahUl 

Hull 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Cederberg 

Hunt 

St  Onge 

Celler 

Ichord 

Sl.'irK 

Conable 

Klni?.  Calif. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Conte 

Laird 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cowger 

Latta 

Stafford 

Dawson 

Lennon 

Stubblefleld 

Dellcnback 

I.K-ini4.  La. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Derwlnskl 

McClure 

Tenzer 

Dlggs 

Mciiwen 

Thonipson,  Ga. 

DIngell 

McMillan 

TTiompson,  N  J 

Edv.ards.  Calif  MacGregor  Tlernan 

Erlenborn  Martin  Watkms 

Evlns.  Tenn  Mathlas,  Md  Whltten 

Fascell  Moss  Williams,  Miss. 

Flndley  Nedzl  WlUls 

Prellnghuysen  Nix  Wilson. 

Gray  O  Neal.  Ga  Charles  H 

Green.  Greg  Passman  Younger 

Hagan  Patman  Zwach 

Hal!e<'H  Pirklc 

Hardy  i'j;! 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr  St  Onge  with  Mr.  Adair. 

M.'  Hu:i  with  Mr  Cederberg. 

Mr  Hebert  with  Mr  Conte. 

Mr  Fiiscell  with  Mr,  Erlenborn. 

Mr    Evlns  of  Tennessee  with   Mr    Halleck. 

NL'  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Poff 

Mr  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl 

Mr   Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Younger 

Mr  Lennon  with  Mr  Belcher 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr  Bow. 

Mr  DIngell  with  Mr  Dawson. 

Mr  P.itman  with  Mr  McClory. 

Mr  RixLlno  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr   Hiivs  with  Mr.  Laird, 

\L'  H  irdy  with  Mr  Harvey 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Cahlll. 

Mr  Asplna!!  with  Mr  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr  Tenzer  with  Mr,  Dlggs. 

Mr  McMillan  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr  Moss  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr   Whltten  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins, 

Mr   Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Qule. 

Mr  Holland  with  Mr.'stcillord. 

Mr   Nedzl  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr  Pickle  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr  Reuss  with  Mr.  Conable 

Mr    Pryor  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Wininms  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr,  Zwach, 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mrs,  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr    Slack  with  Mr.  Tlernan. 

Mr   Ichord  with  Mr.  WUlls. 

Mr  Pool  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  '•ecorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 
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GENEP.\L  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr    Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 


have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t-o  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.'^e  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  the  program  for  next  week  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  we  will  not  have  any  legislative 
business  tomorrow. 

The  prosiram  for  the  week  of  May  22 
is  as  follows,  for  Monday  and  the  balance 
of  the  week: 

H.R.  7819.  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 
which  will  be  considered  under  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  debate. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  extension  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Ti-aining  and  Service  Act. 

This  annotmcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  that  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT    FROM    THURSDAY, 

MAY  18,  1967,  TO  MONDAY,  MAY  22, 

1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs tomorrow  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
LAND I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUSINESS 
WEDNES- 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
DISPENSED  WITH  ON 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCUSSION   OP  CHANGES   IN 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  can 
give  us  any  idea  when  we  are  going  to 
complete  the  business  which  originally 
was  scheduled  for  today,  including  dis- 
cussion under  the  5-minute  rule  and  a 
vote  on  the  food  stamp  plan. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  a  question  which  certainly  is  in 
order.  We  had  at  least  the  hope  that  we 
might  finish  today. 

We  had  no  idea  of  putting  the  legisla- 
tion ofif  until  tomorrow.  The  two  meas- 
ures cannot  possibly  be  considered  next 
week  or  the  week  following,  so  it  will  be 
at  least  2  weeks  from  now  before  they 
can  be  considered. 

We  might  fit  in  the  resolution  con- 
cerning the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization Conference  somewhere,  but  we 
will  give  the  House  ample  notice  if  we  do. 
We  have  a  very  heavy  schedule,  at 
least,  until  Thursday  or  Friday  after  Me- 
morial Day. 

I  would  advise  the  gentleman  that  as 
of  now  we  will  probably  have  an  appro- 
priation bill  on  Wednesday  after  Memo- 
rial Day.  We  already  have  permission  for 
a  District  day  on  Thursday  after  Memo- 
rial Day,  and  there  is  important  District 
business.  The  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bUl,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  one  of 
them  and  the  District  of  Coliunbia  rev- 
enue bill  and  some  other  major  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  we  plan  to  work  on 
Friday  following  Memorial  Day  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes.  We  have  an  appro- 
priation bill  on  Wednesday  and  another 
on  Friday  under  contemplation  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  distingiushed  ma- 
jority leader  feel  we  will  complete  our 
business  by  midnight  of  Wednesday  next 
under  the  schedule  he  has  announced  to- 
day with  the  draft  bill  and  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  and  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  education  bill?  I 
ask  that  because  we  have  said  that  we 
would  adjourn  at  the  close  of  business 
on  Thursday  until  the  following  Wednes- 
day after  Memorial  Day.  The  program 
has  been  off  again  on  again  and  do  not 
go  home  again  and  plan  again  so  much 
that  it  has  confused  the  Members.  For 
example,  the  annotmcement  was  made 
yesterday  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  on  May  11 
about  the  two  bills  following  completion 
of  the  business  today,  namely  the  food 
stamp  bill,  that  we  would  have  the  ILO 
bill  along  with  the  mental  health  bill 
just  passed.  I  know  it  is  a  prerogative  of 
the  leadership,  but  we  have  to  make 
reservations  and  commitments  in  our 
districts,  and  I  know  there  are  many 
who  have  canceled  appointments  which 
may  well  have  stayed  in  place. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  sorry  if  that  im- 
pression was  given.  We  merely  added 
them  to  the  program  for  this  week  with- 
out specifying  any  day.  although  I  did 
advise  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
concerned  that  hoped  to  get  them  in 
today,  but  if  we  did  not.  they  would 
have  to  go  on  at  another  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  feel  we 


would  be  completed  by  Thursday  next 
so  that  we  could  go  over  for  Memorial 
Day  in  accordance  with  our  plans? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
if  some  of  these  bills  will  be  pulled  such 
as  the  ILO  and  the  Food  Stamp  Act  in 
case  we  do  run  short  of  time  in  order 
to  meet  appointments  next  weekend? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  we  always 
have  to  make  the  reservation  that  an^- 
further  program  or  change  in  the  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later.  We  do  not 
do  it  without  advising  the  Members,  I 
-..ill  say.  but  it  is  our  plan  and  our  in- 
tention, our  definite  intention,  to  finish 
these  bills  by  Thursday  evening  and  to 
adjourn  on  Thursday  evening  untU  the 
day  after  Memorial  Day. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
I  appreciate  his  statement. 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY- 
ONE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACUL- 
TIES OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
EXPRESS   CONCERN  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  m.y  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsin 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  academic 
revolt  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  un- 
precedented in  the  liistory  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  press  reports  con- 
cerning opposition  to  the  war  on  the 
American  campus  leave  the  impression 
that  only  a  small  number  of  activists  op- 
pose the  war.  This  is  misleading.  In  re- 
cent weeks  there  have  been  not  only 
student  demonstrations,  but  substantial 
numbers  of  faculty  members  have  issued 
antiwar  statements. 

A  faculty  statement  was  recently  is- 
sued at  Columbia  University  wliich  I  am 
fortunate  to  represent.  At  Columbia,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  uni- 
versities, there  are  830  professors.  Out 
of  that  number  321  signed  the  statement, 
including  several  Nobel  Prize  winners  and 
many  professors  who  enjoy  international 
reputations  for  distinction  in  their  fields. 
The  statement  reflects  the  grave  con- 
cern and  deep  misgivings  concerning 
Vietnam  which  I  believe  is  prevalent 
amongst  the  academic  community.  It 
deserves  our  most  careful  consideration. 
The  statement  follows: 

A  Statement,  May   11,   1967 

We,  members  of  the  Faculties  of  Columbia 
tJnlversity,  sign  this  statement  as  Individ- 
uals. Few  of  us  claim  special  professional 
knowledge  concerning  the  tragic  events  In 
■Vietnam,  but  all  of  us  axe  occupatlonally 
committed  to  critical  thought.  We  do  not 
address  ourselves  to  any  foreign  government 
or  group — as  Americans  we  cannot  control 
their  policies.  'We  address  ourselves  to  otu- 
countrymen  because  we  believe  that  tht  pres- 
ent war  Is  a  grave  danger  to  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  world,  because  we 
feel  morally  involved  In  the  course  adopted 
by  our  country  in  the  name  of  Its  citizens, 
and  because  we  have  concluded  that  this 
course  Is  tragically  wrong.  We  now  Join  In 
urging  new  directions  in  national  policy. 

■We  are  concerned  by  the  gradual  but  steady 
escalation  of  the  war.  Over  7000  young  Ameri- 
cans have  already  died  in  Vietnam,  and  many 
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more  Vietnamese  have  been  killed,  combat- 
anta  on  both  sides  as  well  as  civilians;  the 
number  of  wounded  la  In  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Each  day  the  war  continues  In- 
creases the  possibility  of  world  wide  Involve- 
ment and  nuclear  destruction  on  a  global 
scale 

We  are  concerned  by  our  government's  per- 
sistence In  treating  the  problem  of  Vietnam 
m.iinly  as  one  of  foreign  aggression  We  be- 
lieve that  the  fighting  there  was.  until  our 
lanje  scale  Intervention,  primarily  a  civil  war 

We  are  concerned  ab<.)ut  the  methods  used 
to  wage  this  allegedly  limited  war.  about  the 
destruction  ot  villages,  about  civilian  casual- 
ties, about  the  use  of  napalm  and  chemicals, 
about  the  million  new  refugees,  most  of 
whom  are  seelting  to  escape  our  fire  power. 

We  are  concerned  by  the  huge  share  of  our 
country  s  resources  consumed  by  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Surely  the  honorable  purposes 
of  the  United  States  as  they  relate  to  the 
world  at  large  would  be  better  served  by  de- 
voting the  s.ime  resources  to  economic  devel- 
opment, better  education.  Improved  medical 
facilities.  To  sp)end  bllUoos  of  dollars  to 
devastate  a  country  that  does  not  threaten 
Its  neighbors,  let  alone  us.  Is  a  poor  way  to 
begin  building  a  better  world. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  continued 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Opportunities 
have  been  lost  to  stop  the  bombing  in  cir- 
cumstances that  would  have  enhanced  our 
national  honor.  We  reject  the  view  that  our 
country  should  take  no  step  toward  abating 
the  war  until  our  adversaries  demonstrate 
Indisputable    readiness   to  match   each   step. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  "decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind"  shown 
by  our  government's  unresponsiveness  to  the 
entreaties  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  many  foreign  siateemcn.  and 
many  religious  spokesmen. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
young  fellow  citizens,  our  students  among 
them,  who  may  be  forced  to  participate  In 
a  military  action  that  many  of  them  con- 
sider Illegal  and  Immoral 

We  are  unable  t<i  see  any  necessity  In  this 
war.  or  any  le'^'ltlmate  national  Interest  that 
would  not  be  much  better  served  by  diplo- 
macy than  by  destruction  American  leader- 
ship In  stopping  the  war  and  an  American 
generrjslty  aimed  at  healing  the  Vietnamese 
wounds,  both  local  and  national,  would  earn 
the  respect  ind  admiration  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  the  world  at  large 

We  urgently  call  on  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  extricate  the  nation  from  a  de- 
testable war  This  will  require  t>old  and  de- 
cisive actions  One  of  these  should  be  to  stop 
th«  bombing  in  the  North.  We  commend 
courageous  persons  in  public  life  who  speak 
out  against  this  monstrous  war.  and  pledge 
them  our  support 

SIGNERS  or   STATEMENT    ON    VIETNAM 
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•  Uessrs   Bell  and  Derman  dissent  from  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  statement 


Charles  Cantor.  Theodore  Caplow.  Dean 

C.  Carson.  Vlttorlo  CastelU.  Robert 
Hugh  Chapman.  Erwln  Chargaff.  Vic- 
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D.  Cohen.  Lawrence  B  Cohen.  Thomas 
S.  Colahan.  Arthur  W.  Collins,  George 
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Cooley.  George  Cooper.  William  A 
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DeMoretos.  Stephen  Paul  Denker,  Cy- 
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non K.  Dibble.  Daniel  B  Dodson,  Fred- 
erick Dupee 
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son.  Henry  M  Foley.  George  K.  Praen- 
kel.  Margaret  Frank.  Murray  Frank, 
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er.  Alice  G  Fredman,  Morton  H. 
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Redfleld,  Theodore  P.  Rett,  Wallard 
Rhodes.  Dustln  Rice.  Leah  M.  Rich. 
Richard  R.  Rlttl.  Clanca  Rosenberg, 
John  D.  Rosenberg.  David  J.  Rothman. 
Leon  S.  Roudlez.  Lewis  P.  Rowland. 
Maurice  V.  Russell.  Marlelgh  Ryan. 

Reynold  M  Sachs,  Edward  Said.  Mario 
G  Salvadorl,  Ernest  Sanders.  WUUam 
T  Sanders.  Meyer  Schaplro.  Stanley 
Schachter.  S.  Perry  Schleslngcr.  How- 
ard H.  Schless,  Dean  Morgan  Schmlt- 
ter.  Ralph  J  Sohwarz.  WUUam 
Schwartz,  Robert  Serber,  Stephen 
Sharff.  Robert  P.  Shay.  David  Shemln. 
James  P  Shenton.  Vera  Shlakman. 
Abraham  Shuchman.  Allan  A.  Silver, 
William  A.  Silverman.  Simon  Slavln. 
Michael  A.  Slote.  Burton  M.  Slotnlck, 
Kenneth  A.  Smith.  Paul  A.  Smith. 
Ralph  S.  Soleckl,  Hans  B.  C.  Spiegel, 
David  B.  Sprlnson.  George  Stade. 
Harold  M.  Stahmer.  Jr.,  Isabel  Stamm, 
Jack  Stelnberger.  Stanley  J.  Sterling. 
Fritz  R.  Stern.  Charles  P.  Stewart. 
Robert  L.  Stlgler.  Jr.  Leon  Stllman, 
Dorothy  H  Sumner,  Marshall  E. 
Suther,  Jr 

Stuart  W.  Tanenbaum.  Edward  W.  Tay- 
ler,  Richard  B.  Tannant.  Herbert  S. 
Terrace,  Ray  L.  Trautman.  Leonard 
M  Trawlck,  Stephen  H.  Ungar.  John  E. 
Unterecker.  Everard  M.  Upjohn,  Mau- 
rice J.  Valency.  William  Spencer  Vick- 
rey. 

Charles  Wagley.  Immanuel  M  Waller- 
stein,  Kempton  E.  Webb,  Robert  K. 
Webb,  Jerome  H.  Welner,  George  H 
Wiedeman,  Preston  R  Wilcox,  Omar 
Wing,  Eugene  Wlnograd.  Robert  P 
Wolff.  Francis  Michael  W.  Wong.  C.irl 
R  Woodrlng.  Jack  Zwlck.  Harriet 
Zuckerman. 


THE  COST  OF  CRIME 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frf)m  Indiana? 

There  wa,s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come,  now,  I  believe  to  make  a  massive 
attack  on  the  problem  of  crime  which  Is 
costinR  our  Nation  $3  billion  a  year  in 
personal  property  losses.  $1  billion  In 
correctional  senices.  and  untold 
amounts  in  human  lives. 

A  recent  survey  made  in  high  crime 
areas  of  two  of  our  lartzest  cities  showed 
that  43  percent  of  those  interviewed  were 
denied  the  use  of  the  streets  at  nipht  by 
the  simple  fact  of  fear — thus  they  are 
denied  one  of  our  ba-sic  guarantees  In  a 
democratic  society,  the  freedom  from 
fear  Crime  threatens  us  all:  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
heavily  congested  city  and  the  small  rural 
community. 

Not  only  do  the  victims  suffer,  but  also 
those  who  perpetrate  crime;  who  often 
become  "repeaters."  their  lives  frus- 
trated, wasted,  a  drain  on  the  public  ex- 
pen.se.  a  national  and  a  personal  tragedy. 
Significantly  and  tragically,  the  highest 
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incidence  of  crime  occurs  in  the  15-  to  21- 
year-old  age  group.  Thus  the  future  of 
our  Nation  is  virtually  at  stake. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  totally  eliminate 
crime.  But  we  do  not  know  because  we 
really  have  not  tried.  We  know  too  little 
about  the  incidence  of  crime,  Its  causes, 
the  most  rapid  and  effective  equipment 
for  detection  and  prevention.  Nor  have 
we  really  applied  new  information  and 
technolQcy  in  a  comprehensive  and  ded- 
icated manner  to  this  pervasive  problem. 

As  a  former  prosecuting  attorney  and 
now  as  a  member  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  I  am  concerned 
with  this  problem,  as  a  Representative  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana and  a  citizen  as  well.  My  member- 
ship on  the  committee  has  made  me 
aware  of  the  value  of  applied  knowledge. 
I  believe  that  this  crime  crisis  cannot  be 
improved  by  the  antiquated  information 
and  methods  we  have  followed  for 
decades.  Equally  I  feel  confident  In  the 
power  of  basic  research,  applied  infor- 
mation, demonstrated  iiinovations. 

So  I  am  today  proposing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  National  Science  and  Technology 
Center  for  Crime  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol. A  recommendation  for  a  similar 
body  will  be  found  in  the  President's 
Crime  Commission's  Report. 

The  Center  I  propose  would  be  modeled 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation.  It 
would  be  an  independent  agency,  thereby 
free  from  the  particular  interests  of  in- 
stitutions and  localities:  thereby  able  to 
suney  the  problem  in  its  totality :  there- 
by more  likely  to  draw  the  highly  re- 
spected professionals  the  problem  re- 
quires. 

Attracting  to  its  board  specialists  from 
a  broad  range  of  fiitlds,  including: 
sociologj',  social  work,  penology,  psychi- 
atr>',  law.  social  anthropology,  psychol- 
og>'.  the  administration  of  Justice  and 
many  more,  the  Center  would  be  a  center 
for  research  and  the  dissemination  of 
Information  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; a  center  for  sponsoring  fellow- 
ships and  grants  for  demonstration  pro- 
grams: for  theory  and  for  practical 
application. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  must  make  a 
national  commitment  to  reducing  crime 
In  our  free  society.  President  Johnson 
told  a  group  of  lawyers  just  last  Satur- 
day that  crime  control  has  top  priority 
after  International  peace.  Well  it  should 
since  crime  control  means  greater  peace 
in  our  homes,  our  communities.  We  can- 
not afford  not  to  take  action,  and  now. 


THE  LATE  BULKLEY  GRIFFIN 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  on  the  matter  of  a  very  fine, 
ver>-  distinguished  and  very  able  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  Bulkley  Griffin. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  newspaperman,  a 
distinguished  Washington  correspond- 
ent, and  a  true  friend,  Bulkley  South- 
worth  Griffin,  who  died  at  his  home  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  Monday  night 
after  a  brief  illness. 


"Buck"  Griffin,  as  he  was  known  to 
his  legions  of  friends  and  colleagues  In 
the  White  House,  the  executive  agencies, 
in  Congress  and  In  the  fourth  estate  over 
a  span  of  more  than  four  decades  in 
Washington,  was  born  and  reared  in  the 
profession  of  journalism.  His  father  was 
the  illustrious  Solomon  Bulkley  Griffin, 
editor  of  the  famous  and  respected 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican,  on  which 
"Buck"  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
repoi-ter  in  1916  following  his  graduation 
from  Williams  College.  His  father  had 
achieved  a  national  and  international 
reputation  for  his  editorials  and  articles 
in  the  Springfield  Republican  on  polit- 
ical, national,  and  foreign  affairs.  His 
mother  was  the  late  Ida  Southworth 
Griffin. 

Serving  in  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
in  World  War  I.  "Buck"  was  discharged 
in  1919  as  an  Army  pilot  with  the  rank 
of  second  lieutenant.  Returning  to  his 
native  city  of  Springfield,  he  rejoined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Springfield  Republican 
and  subsequently  became  its  city  editor. 
He  came  to  Washington  as  the  Repub- 
lican's correspondent,  and  founded  the 
Griffin  News  Bureau  here  In  1922.  Now 
the  Griffln-Larrabee  News  Bureau,  Exec- 
utive Editor  "Buck"  Griffin  and  Associate 
Editor  Don  Larrabee,  along  with  report- 
ers Matthew  Storin  and  David  Martel, 
have  provided  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive coverage  of  the  Washington  scene 
for  some  25  newspapers,  mostly  published 
in  New  England,  and  Including  the 
Springfield  Sunday  Republican  and  the 
daily  Springfield  Union. 

"Buck"  Griffin's  widow,  the  charming 
Isabel  Klnnear  Griffin,  has  long  been 
associated  with  her  husband  in  cover- 
ing and  writing  about  Washington  social 
activities  for  these  same  newspapers. 

From  his  Washington  base,  "Buck" 
Griffin's  first  presidential  campaign  as- 
signment was  that  of  Calvin  Coolidge, 
who  came  from  nearby  Northhampton, 
Mass.;  and  one  of  his  last  national  polit- 
ical assignments  was  coverage  of  the  1960 
campaign  of  another  son  of  Massachu- 
setts, our  late  beloved  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Mr.  Griffln  had  been 
an  on-the-scene  press  gallery  observer 
for  the  beginning  of  the  political  careers 
of  two  young  Congressmen  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
in  1937  and  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1947. 

In  1945  "Buck"  Griffin  was  a  war  cor- 
respondent with  General  George  Pat- 
tons'  3d  Army  during  the  dashing  and 
spectacular  crossing  of  the  Rhine  River 
following  seizure  of  the  Remagen  Bridge. 
He  was  one  of  80  war  correspondents 
awarded  a  theater  ribbon  by  the  War 
Department  in  appreciation  for  meri- 
torious reporting.  A  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  and  the  Ovearseas 
Writers  Club,  he  was  the  author  of  "Off- 
beat History,"  which  is  to  be  published 
on  June  22.  Last  spring  Mr.  Griffin  do- 
nated his  voluminous  collection  in  sev- 
eral languages  of  Mark  Tw^ain's  writings 
to  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  Public  Library 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Buck"  Griffln  was  con- 
spicuous In  the  Capitol  corridors  for  his 
height,  and  he  was  as  kind  and  consid- 
erate and  gentle  a  man  as  he  was  tall 
in  stature.  "Buck"  Griffin  was  one  of 


Capitol  Hill's  most  perceptive  and  effec- 
tive newspaper  writers.  He  will  be  great- 
ly missed  by  his  friends.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  condolences  to  his 
beloved  wife,  Isabel,  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  Clark,  Jr. 


BEAUTIFICATION  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\ise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wasliington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  represents  a  con- 
stituency 3,000  miles  from  our  National 
Capital,  almost  diagonally  across  the 
United  States  from  Washington,  D.C., 
I  do  a  lot  of  traveling  between  here  and 
home.  As  often  as  possible,  I  travel  by 
automobile:  I  enjoy  driving,  I  enjoy  see- 
ing the  country,  I  enjoy  talking  with  the 
people  I  meet  along  the  way. 

I  have  seen  quite  a  bit  of  our  country, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  talked  with 
quite  a  few  people.  They  are  interested 
in  the  way  their  country  looks,  both  over- 
all and  in  their  own  specific  areas. 

People  increasingly  resent  ugliness  in 
any  part  of  their  surroundings.  Con- 
versely, they  are  becoming  more  appre- 
ciative of  trees,  flowers,  clean  waters, 
smog-free  air.  and  tasteful  landscaping. 
They  are  helping  in  hundreds  of  ways 
to  bring  natural  beauty  into  their  daily 
lives,  for  the  time  has  passed  when  we 
could  count  on  nature  unaided  to  furnish 
that  beauty  for  us. 

Across  the  Potomac  River  from  this 
Chamber,  the  Arlington  Home  Demon- 
stration Club  instituted  a  drive  to  pur- 
chase and  plant  thousands  of  crepe 
myrtle  trees,  which  will  be  a  welcome 
sight  blooming  in  August  when  other 
plants  wilt  in  the  heat. 

In  Georgia,  more  than  700,000  trees 
and  shrubs  were  planted  in  one  great 
month  to  beautify  that  State. 

In  Ai-kansas,  a  homemakers  club 
plowed  under  an  unsightly  junkyard  and 
planted  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs  there. 
In  my  own  home  State  of  Washington, 
a  commercial  tree  grower  offered  the 
city  of  Pullman  7,000  evergreen  trees 
which  now  line  the  bank  of  the  Palouse 
River. 

In  the  district  which  I  represent  in 
Congress,  a  nurseryman  in  the  bountiful 
Puyallup  Valley  offered  residents  flower- 
ing plum  trees  at  a  very  low  price  as  his 
owTi  beautification  project. 

I  believe  Congress  would  do  well  to  en- 
courage this  interest  in  beauty.  I  there- 
fore offer  a  joint  resolution  for  National 
Spring  Garden  Planting  Week  to  be  de- 
clared by  the  President  during  the  first 
full  week  of  October.  Nobody  needs  to  be 
reminded  to  plant  some  kinds  of  flowers 
in  the  springtime — indeed,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  could  not  be 
restrained  from  doing  so.  But  a  great 
many  permanent  or  annual  plants  have 
to  be  planted  in  the  autvunn,  and  this 
week  will  serve  as  a  fruitful  reminder  of 
that  fact. 
Last  year  in  concert  with  the  senior 
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Senator  from  my  State,  the  Honorable 
Warren  G  Macmson.  I  sponsored  simi- 
lar legislation  in  support  of  beautifica- 
tion.  Now  during  the  90th  Congress 
Senator  Magj^uson  and  I  are  again  seek- 
ing congressional  support  for  this  worthy 
cause. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  bill  to 
me  IS  that  it  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
a  cent  beyond  the  cost  of  enactin:^  and 
printing  the  legislation.  And  that,  in  this 
period  of  hi^-h  Federal  outlay,  should  be 
worth  a  lot. 

A  National  Spring  Garden  Planting 
Week  Coiiiniiltee  has  been  formed  to  in- 
terest all  of  lur  people  in  becoruink;  more 
beauty  minded. "  It  is  made  up  of  or- 
ganizations across  the  countiy  among 
whom  beautiflcation  has  long  been  a 
unifying  theme. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  may  unify, 
as  well,  in  behalf  of  this  legislation. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address;  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  e.xtend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan"" 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERL.\IN  Mr  Speaker,  a 
few  days  a^a.  on  May  2,  I  reported  to 
the  House  .in  the  volume  of  free  world 
shipping  t  1  N  rth  Vietnam  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1967  I  have  now  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  infor- 
mation for  the  month  of  April  and  wish 
to  make  it  available  to  my  colleat^ues  and 
the  American  people. 

During  .\;-r::l  five  free  -.vorid  .ship.s. 
four  Bnti.sh  a-u1  one  Cypriot  f!ag.  carried 
?:oods  to  North  Vietnam  This  brings  the 
total  for  the  first  4  months  of  1967  to 
19  which  is  an  increase  over  the  number 
of  arrivals  during  the  last  4  months  of 
1966. 

These  19  ships  represent  a  cargo  capac- 
ity of  over  135.000  tons,  a  substantial 
r>art  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  actual 
nature. 

While  some  progress  was  made  in  1966 
toward  reducing  the  overall  level  of  this 
traffic  there  remains  a  persistent  amount 
of  trade  carried  on  bv  a  number  of  Hong 
Kong-based  British-flag  ships  and  sev- 
eral vessels  sailincr  under  the  flae.s  of 
Cyprus  and  Malta.  To  indicate  the  dei,'ree 
to  which  trade  carried  on  by  the.se  ve.ssels 
has  been  tolerated  I  would  point  out  that 
four  of  the  five  ve.ssels  arriving  in  April 
have  made  since  January  1965  a  total 
of  over  25  vovaces  to  the  ports  of  Hai- 
phong. Hongay   or  Campha. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  May  2  report. 
the  State  Department  appears  content 
to  accept  the  British  claim  that  they  can 
do  nothing  about  these  Hong  Kong  oper- 
ators. I  cannot  accept  this.  If  we  are  to 
keep  faith  with  the  nearly  half  million 
troops  we  have  sent  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  I  say  we  cannot  be  .satisfied 
until  this  Immoral  and  vicious  trading. 
by  which  some  in  the  free  world  seek  to 
profit  Is  eliminated  completely 

To  illustrate  more  fully  the  reprehen- 
sible character  of  this  trafQc  I  will  recite 


some  of  the  facts  about  the  Maltese  and 
Cyprtot  vessels  involved. 

During  1966  these  ships  stopped  at 
North  Vietnamese  ports  a  total  of  16 
times.  So  far  this  year  there  have  been 
three  such  arrivals  The  movements  of 
these  ships,  chartered  to  Communist 
countries,  are  under  the  control  and  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  a  single  shipping 
interest  whose  business  address  is  Lon- 
don. England.  A  member  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  shipping  families  in  the 
world,  this  firm  is  said  to  control  some 
16  different  siiips.  13  of  which  are  black- 
listed from  carrying  U.S.  Govermnent- 
financed  cargoes  becau.se  of  business 
transacted  with  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam during  the  last  4  years.  Concerning 
these  Cypriot  and  Maltese  flagships  the 
State  Department  informed  me  Febru- 
ary 8.  1967,  as  follows: 

We  have  continued  our  discussions  with 
ihe  Government  of  Cyprus  on  this  matter 
and  are  now  confident  that  eventually  all 
Cypriot  ships  will  be  removed  from  the  North 
Vietnam  trade  Our  small  aid  program  to 
Cyprus  was  terminated  In  November  1966 

With  regard  to  the  one  Ma'.te.<5e  flag  ship 
which  Is  still  In  the  North  Vietnam  trade. 
we  are  continuing  our  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  M.ilta  Including  a  reminder 
that  Malta  Is  Ineligible  for  aid  of  PL  480 
assistance  as  long  an  Its  ship  remains  In  the 
North  Vietnam  trade. 

We  have  continued  to  approach  the  coun- 
try of  registry  rather  than  the  beneficial 
owners  of  the  vessels  in  the  North  Vietnam 
trade  since  this  proves  to  be  a  more  practical 
and  efficient  way  of  removing  ships  from  that 
trade. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been  given  such 
assurances  as  these  many  times  before 
and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  these  ships 
today  continue  to  make  their  "blood 
money"  profits  while  at  the  same  time 
we  risk  pilots  and  planes  to  stop  the  flow 
of  supplies  after  they  have  entered  the 
enemy  pipeline 

A  recent  story  appearing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  Wednesday. 
May  10.  1967.  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
the  way  free  vs'orld  ships  are  working 
side  by  side  with  Com.munist  ships  In 
helping  to  supply  the  Hanoi  regime.  It 
quotes  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  British 
freighter,  the  Ardrossmiyre.  just  returned 
from  Haiphong  as  denying  that  Ameri- 
can planes  had  attacked  the  British 
freighter.  Dartford.  on  April  26  as  had 
been  charged  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  crewman  is  quoted  as  follows: 

The  planes  were  attaching  a  cement  fac- 
tory with  rockets  and  bombs,  but  they  were 
not  u.<^lng  their  cannon  In  the  attack 

The  planes  came  in  at  the  factory  from 
'-he  harbor  side  flying  over  both  the  Dart- 
ford  and  the  Ardrossmore  and  firing  their 
rockets  at  the  cement  factory     . 

A  Chinese  ship  r.ght  across  from  the  Dart- 
ford  was  firing  at  the  planes  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  Dartford  was  hit  by  its  guns  and 
may  be  hit  as  well  by  fire  from  other  ships 
ind  from  batteries  on  the  quay. 

Mr,  Speaker.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  have 
'o  continually  bring  the  problem  of  the 
free  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam 
to  the  attention  of  the  administration, 
especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  re- 
cent months  free  world  ships  have  been 
carrying  strategic  cargoes 

Whatever  the  difficulties  may  be  In 
stopping  this  seaborne  source  of  supply. 


continued  tolerance  of  It  makes  no  sense 
and  I  would  defy  anyone  to  explain  it  to 
our  fighting  men.  The  enemy  Is  not 
granting  our  own  supply  ships  any  safe 
conduct  pa.sses  through  the  river  chan- 
nels to  Saigon  The  waters  our  .ships 
traverse  liave  been  mined  and  American 
merchant  seamen  have  been  kilied  Now 
we  have  reports  of  Communist  sliips  in 
Haiphong  Harbor  which  our  pilots  are 
told  to  avoid  at  all  costs,  firing  at  our 
planes.  This  is  Indeed  a  dirty  war  but 
the  time  Is  long  overdue  when  we  should 
at  least  clean  up  the  problem  of  free 
world  .shipping 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  t'ne 
Record,  I  ln.sert  a  table  on  free  world 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam  together  with 
several  pieces  of  correspondence  and 
news  stories  which  pertain  to  my  preced- 
ing remarks: 

Free    world    ships   arriving    Sorth    Vietnam, 
1967 


Month 

Britl.sh 

Maltese 

Cypriot 

TotiO 

Jiinuary „ 

Ffliruary 

March 

April 

6 
3 
3 
4 

0 

1 
0 

0 

0 

1 
0 

1 

• 
{ 

3 
S 

Total.. 

16  1              I 

1 

2 

It 

Jantjabt  25.  1967. 
Hon   Deam  RrsK, 

Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary-  .^ccordln?  to  In- 
formation supplied  me  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  .'^hlps  flying  the  flags  of  Cyprus 
and  Malta  called  at  North  Vletn.imese  ports 
a  total  of  16  times  during  1966. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Dep.irtment  of  St.ite 
dated  July  14.  1966.  It  was  stated  that  "We 
are  continuing  to  make  high  level  diplo- 
matic approaches  to  those  countries  which 
-Still  have  ships  In  the  North  Vlet-Nam  trade 
including  Cyprus  and  Malta.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  and  are  confident  that  the  problem 
relating  to  that  country's  ships  will  be  re- 
solved An  attempt  will  be  made  to  have 
the  Government  of  Malta  remove  the  one 
Maltese  ship  which  has  recently  been  active 
In  the  North  Vlet-Nam  trade." 

I  would  appreciate  being  informed  of  wliat- 
ever  efforts  have  been  made  since  that  time 
with  re.;pect  to  this  problem.  .\s  I  believe 
the  beneficial  owner  of  most  of  these  vissels 

Is    ,   London.  I   would   also   appreciate 

being  Informed  of  any  representation.^  made 
to  the  British  Government  to  bring  about 
the  elimination  of  this  trade  with  North 
Vietnam. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
.Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  February  8.  1967. 
Hon   Charles  E  Chamberlain, 
Houfe  of  Representatives. 
Washirjgton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Chamberlain:  Secre- 
tary Rusk  has  a-sked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  January  25  Inquiring  about  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  since  our  letter  to  you 
of  July  14.  1966  reg-ardlng  the  removal  of  the 
remaining  free  world  vessels  from  the  Nor'h 
Vlet-Nam  trade. 

We  have  continued  our  discussions  v.ith 
the  Government  of  Cj-p-'i^s  on  this  matter 
and  are  now  confident  that  eventual'iV  all 
Cypriot  ships  will  be  removed  from  the  North 
Vlet-Nam  trade.  Our  smRll  .'.'.d  proi:r>.m  to 
Cyprus  was  terminated  In  Novemt>er  1966. 

With  regard  to  the  one  Maltese  flae  ship 
which  15  still  in  the  North  Viet-Nam  uade, 
we  are  continuing  our  discussions  with  thfl 
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Government  of  Malta  uicludintc  a  reminder 
-hat  Malta  Is  ineligible  for  aid  or  PL  480 
distance  as  long  as  Its  ship  remains  in  the 
North  Vlet-Nam  trade. 

We  have  continued  to  approach  the  coun- 
try of  registry  rather  than  the  beneficial  own- 
ers of  the  vessels  In  the  North  Vlet-Nam  trade 
since  this  proves  to  be  a  more  practical  and 
efficient  way  of  removing  ships  from  that 
•rade.  Tlie  "significant  drop  in  free  world 
.shipping  W  North  Viet-Nam  during  1965  and 
the  pa^t  year  Is.  I  believe,  a  good  Indication 
of  the  etiectiveness  of  this  approach. 

With  reg.ird  to  the  elimination  of  the  re- 
naming British  flag  vessels  calling  at  North 
Viet-Nam  we  are  continuing  to  make  high 
level  diplomatic  approaches  to  the  British 
Government  on  this  matter.  As  I  Indicated  in 
my  letter  of  December  22  we  have  obtained 
very  good  cixtperatlon  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  removing  its  flag  vessels  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  North  Vlet- 
Nam  trade.  The  most  difficult  British  flag 
ships  to  remove  from  the  trade  are  those 
last  few  coastal  vessels  registered  in  Hong 
Kong  which  In  most  cases  are  owned  by 
Chinese  Communist  operators. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you.  and  I  trust  that  you  will  let  me  know 
If  you  have  further  questions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthttr  II. 

Assintavt  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
May  10.  1967] 
Witness  Denies  Strafing  of  Ship  at 
Haiphong 
Hong  Kong. — American  warplanes  did  not 
.str.tfe  the  British  freighter  Dartford  in  Hai- 
phong   harbor    as    the    North    Vietnamese 
charged,  according  to  a  British  second  mate 
who  s.^;d  he  witnessed  the  Incident. 

If  the  Dartford  was  hit.  It  was  hit  by 
North  Vietnamese  guns  firing  at  the  Ameri- 
can plane.c."  said  Biu-ney  Giles,  second  mate 
al>Mrcl  the  British  freighter  Ardrossmore, 
which  arrived  ye.'-terdny  from  Haiphong. 

Tiie  Communist  North  Vietnam  news 
■igency  said  earlier  that  American  war  planes 
strafed  the  Dartford  and  Injured  six  Chinese 
crew  members  during  an  attack  on  the  Hai- 
phong area  April  26. 

■That  Is  completely  untrue,"  Giles  said. 
■\Ve  were  berthed  only  two  ships  away  from 
the  Dartford  at  the  time  and  had  a  clear 
view  of  what  hapi>ened. 

"The  planes  were  attacking  a  cement  fac- 
tory with  rockets  and  bombs,  but  they  were 
not  using  their  cannon  in  the  attack. 

■The  planes  came  In  at  the  factory  from 
•Jie  harbor  side,  flying  over  both  the  Dartford 
and  the  Ardrossmore  and  firing  their  rockets 
■North  Vietnamese  antiaircraft  guns  and 
every  Communist  ship  in  the  harbor  were 
pouring  fire  at  the  planes  as  they  came  in  for 
the  rocket  attack. 

Even  the  guards  on  the  quay  were  empty- 
ing their  automatic  rifles  at  the  planes. 

■'A  Chinese  ship  right  across  from  the 
Dartford  was  firing  at  the  planes  and  It  Is 
Ukely  tluit  the  Dartford  was  hit  by  its  guns 
and  rruiv  be  hit  as  well  by  fire  from  other 
shl[>8  and  from  batteries  on  the  quay." 

Other  British  officers  aboard  the  Ardross- 
more said  that  spent  shrapnel  and  bullets 
ricocheted  off  the  Ardrossmore  as  the  Com- 
munist guns  swept  the  harbor  in  an  attempt 
to  taring  down  the  attacking  planes. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  12,  1967] 

Pike  .\r  US.  Jets  Laid  to  Chinese — Britons 

Describe  Shooting  by  Ships  at  Haiphong 

Hong  Kong.  May  11 — Ships  flying  the  flag 
of  Communist  China  fired  at  American  planes 
bombing  Haiphong.  British  officers  from  a 
merchant  vessel  said  today. 

The  British  vessel,  the  Ardrossmore,  was 
berthed  at  Haiphong  on  April  25  when  the 
raid  occurred    FYom  the  bridge,  her  officers 


watched  United  States  Jets  fire  rockets  on  a 
cement  plant.  They  saw  one  American  plane 
shot  down  by  ground  fire. 

An  engineer  from  the  Ardrossmore  said 
the  Chinese  ships  had  been  armed  with 
heavy  machine  guns  of  about  .50  caliber. 
Ajiother  officer  reported  that  bullets  from 
the  Chinese  ships  had  flown  dangerously 
close  to  other  craft  in  the  harbor  as  the  guns 
tracked  the  low-flying  American  raiders. 

Barney  Giles,  second  mate  of  the  Ardross- 
more, said  the  olHcers  had  registered  a  formal 
complaint  through  the  ship's  agents  on  the 
ground  that  the  Chinese  action  could  have 
provoked  American  retaliation  dangerous  to 
other  merchant  vessels  nearby. 

"The  harbor  was  full  of  foreign  ships," 
he  Bald,  "but  only  the  Chinese  joined  in  the 
ground  fire,  which  was  pouring  into  the  sky 
from  North  Vietnamese  tugs  and  launches 
and  from  the  rifles  of  guards  on  shore.  So 
far  as  we  would  see,  all  the  Russian  and  East 
European  ships  were  unarmed." 

Most  of  the  Chinese  ships  had  "at  least 
one  gun  aft,"  Mr.  Giles  said,  and  some  were 
more  heavily  armed.  Apart  from  their  arma- 
ment, they  appeared  to  be  ordinary  merchant 
vessels,  he  added. 

PEKING  ISSTTES  COMPLAINT 

Another  Incident,  reported  in  Haiphong 
the  same  day,  has  brought  a  protest  from 
Peking.  It  accused  the  United  States  of  hav- 
ing bombed  the  Dartford,  a  British  merchant 
ship  under  charter  to  a  Chinese  Communist 
agency,  the  Slnofracht  Chartering  and  Ship- 
building Corporation,  during  the  raid  wit- 
nessed by  the  officers  of  the  Ardrossmore. 

Last  Friday  Washington  denied  having  at- 
tacked the  Dartford.  Any  damage  must  have 
been  caused  by  North  Vietnamese  antiair- 
craft fire,  it  said. 

Hslnhua,  the  Chinese  Communist  press 
agency,  quoted  protest  messages  attributed 
to  the  Seamen's  Trade  Union  of  China,  the 
Council  for  the  Promotion  of  International 
Trade,  and  Slnofracht  said  that  on  April  25 
American  planes  "wantonly  bombed  Hai- 
phong Harbor,  damaging  the  English  cargo 
vessel  Dartford,  which  had  been  chartered 
by  China  and  was  then  unloading  there,  and 
wounding  six  Chinese  seamen  from  Hcng 
Kong  who  were  on  board." 

"We  call  on  all  fair-minded  persons  in 
shipping  circles  to  condemn  this  piratical  act 
by  U.S.  Imperialisms"  the  statement  added. 
Earlier  reports  said  that  the  ship  had  come 
under  a  strafing  attack,  and  Hanoi  reported 
that  It  had  been  "riddled  by  bullets." 

British  officers  of  the  Dartford  said  yes- 
terday that  there  was  no  doubt  that  they 
had  been  strafed  by  American  planes,  but 
they  called  the  Incident  "purely  an  accident." 
They  were  Interviewed  on  their  arrival  from 
Whampoa,  In  Kwangtung  Province,  where  the 
Dartford  Is  undergoing  repairs. 

The  chief  officer.  John  Bremner.  said  no 
one  could  really  tell  v^'hat  had  actually  hap- 
pened because  It  had  all  been  over  quickly. 
"First,  there  was  the  noise,"  he  said,  "and 
then  we  were  helping  to  dress  the  wounded." 
'  Officers  of  the  Ardossmore  said  they  had 
not  seen  bombs  or  rockets  fall  anywhere  near 
the  Dartford.  They  added  that  the  American 
pilots  had  been  concentrating  their  efforts 
against  the  cement  plant. 

The  South  China  Morning  Post,  a  British- 
owned  paper  in  Hong  Kong,  has  published  a 
letter  signed  "Ex-Tramper."  The  writer  says 
he  was  master  of  a  ship  under  charter  to 
Slnofracht  and  made  several  trips  to  Hai- 
phong and  other  North  Vietnamese  ports.  He 
describes  an  earlier  American  raid  near  Hai- 
phong. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH 
CORPS 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speakei .  Shake- 
speare said  it  long  ago.  -rhe  evil  that 
men  do  live?  after  them,  the  good  is  oft 
interred  with  their  bones."  and  so  it  is 
with  legislative  progiam.s.  The  slightest 
hint  of  mLsmanaLement  or  inefficiency  in 
any  one  program  rates  headlines  m  our 
papers  and  breast-beating  in  the  Hails 
of  Congress.  But.  the  hundred?  ol  thou- 
sands of  wonderful,  constructive  acts 
and  experiences  of  that  same  program  go 
unnoticed. 

So  it  is  with  the  war  on  poverty.  A 
disturbance  in  a  Job  Corp  center  has 
everybody  running  to  the  mimeograph 
machines  crying  "off  with  everybodys' 
heads,"  while  the  successful  graduation 
of  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
from  that  same  Job  Corp  center  goes 
unnoticed. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  and  paper 
from  the  assistant  principal  of  Wap- 
plngers  Falls  Jtmior  High  School  in 
Dutchess  Coimty,  N.Y.  There  is  nothing 
special  or  unique  about  Wappingers 
Falls,  it  could  almost  be  described  as  a 
typical  American  community  with  typi- 
cal American  problems.  The  assistant 
principal,  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Cannava.  de- 
scribes very  simply,  but  very  eloquently, 
the  effects  the  neighborhood  youth  corps 
is  having  on  five  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  their  neighborhood  youth  corps  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  the  stuff  headlines  are 
made  of,  or  even  press  releases,  but  this 
is  what  the  neighborhood  youth  corps  is 
accomplishing,  not  only  in  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.Y.,  but — I  am  certain — in  the 
Wappingers  Falls's  all  over  America. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  my 
calleagues  would  read  this  paper  which  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and,  before  they  cast  their  votes  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967, 
ask  themselves  whether  they  want  to 
vote  against  the  Johns,  the  Joes,  the 
Peters,  the  Janes,  and  the  Larry's  of 
America. 

The  Neighborhood  Yohth   Corps  in   a 

Junior  High  School 
Having  read  several  articles  regarding  the 
success  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In 
high  schools,  I  thought  that  some  would  like 
to  know  about  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
In  the  Wappingers  Falls  Junior  High  School. 
Wappingers  Falls.  New  York. 

In  the  articles  that  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, most  schools  participating  In  this  pro- 
gram are  large  high  schools  and  enroll  any- 
where from  100  to  200  students  In  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  Within  these  school 
districts,  a  large  segment  of  the  student  body 
Is  often  economically  disadvantaged.  The 
Wappingers  Central  School  District  Is  ba- 
sically a  middle  class  community.  However, 
we  do  have  students  in  the  Junior  High 
School  who  can  be  considered  "economically 
disadvantaged." 

The  seeds  of  school  dropouts  are  sown  long 
before  students  reach  high  school  and  edu- 
cators have  suggested  that  a  potential  drop- 
out can  be  detected  In  elementary  school.  By 
enrolling  students  In  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  as  early  as  junior  high  school, 
may  help  to  eliminate  more  of  these  poten- 
tial dropouts. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  a  student  must  meet  one  or  all  of  the 
following  requirements:  He  must  be. 
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a.  a  ninth  grader  or  sixteen  years  of  age 
during  the  school  yetir. 

b.  a  "potential"  dropout. 

c.  from  tin  economically  low  Income  family. 
Since   the   average   age   of   a   ninth   grade 

student  is  fourteen  years,  we  have  few  in 
the  Junior  High  School  who  meet  the  age 
requirement.  Those  who  do,  usually  have  had 
repeated  academic  failures.  Students  such  as 
these  are  often  waiting  for  their  sixteenth 
birthday  so  that  they  can  legally  drop  out 
of  school.  Until  they  reach  this  age.  some 
are  attendance  problems  Not  only  are  they 
unsuccessful  academically,  but  they  are  also 
two  years  older  than  their  classmates.  Com- 
bine this  with  a  need  for  money  and  a  desire 
for  Independence,  and  we  have  the  potential 
dropout. 

By  fuliilllng  these  needs  for  money  and 
success,  pos.sibly  we  delay  students  dropping 
out  of  school  or  prevent  It  altogether.  Since 
studenr,>  nuist  come  to  school  to  work  and 
collect  their  paychecks  from  a  school  official, 
their  attendance  improves  100  per  cent. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  eight  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  this  program.  Ave  boys  and 
three  girls.  All  are  working  at  Job-training 
positions.  12  hours  per  week  at  $1  25  per  hour 
In  the  summer,  they  m.iy  work  30  hours  per 
week.  Five  students  are  working  In  the  Junior 
High  School  building  Their  positions  Include 
a  secretary's  helper,  custodial  apprentice. 
kitchen  aide,  printer's  .ipprentlce  and  librar- 
ian's aide.  Two  boys  -ire  working  In  the  bus 
garage  and  one  girl  h.\s  been  assigned  work 
In  an  elementary  school. 

When  we  started  this  program  in  October, 
1966,  we  hid  three  participating  students. 
Achievement  was  so  successful  that  the  local 
oflBce  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  gave 
us  the  Ave  additional  enrollees.  Hopefully, 
we  will  review  more  In  the  coming  months. 
The  following  is  a  prokrress  report  on  five  of 
the  students  working  in  our  system  at  the 
present  time  They  have  been  employed  long 
enough  to  Justify  an  evaluation  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  their  names  have  been 
changed 

Joe  is  fifteen  years  old  and  works  under 
the  supervl.slon  of  our  cafeteria  manager. 
His  duties  Include  keeping  the  storeroom 
orderly  and  helping  In  the  kitchen.  He  works 
during  his  study  hall  periods  and  after 
school.  Part  of  his  first  paycheck  went  In  the 
bank,  part  home,  ar.d  part  for  himself  Before 
assuming  this  job,  his  attendance  was  very 


sporadic;  he  has  not  missed  a  day  since 
that  time. 

John  is  sixteen  years  old  and  works  under 
the  supervision  of  our  head  custodian.  He 
performs  duties  which  ordinarily  would  not 
be  accomplished  during  the  custodian's  work- 
ing day  Working  after  school,  be  has  proved 
a  great  help  to  the  custodial  staff. 

John  wanted  to  leave  school,  but  now  has 
a  completely  different  outlook.  He  has  be- 
come somewhat  independent  and  he  feels 
Important.  If  he  notices  litter  on  the  floors 
during  the  school  day.  he  picks  it  up  One 
day  In  the  cafeteria,  he  noticed  a  student 
leaving  his  bag  lunch  on  the  table.  "Clean 
up  your  mess,"  he  said.  John  now  takes  pride 
in  a  clean  school.  With  his  first  paycheck, 
he  purchased  a  pair  of  eyeglasses,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  presents  for  his  mother  and 
father. 

Peter  Is  also  sixteen  years  old  and  Is  under 
the  supervision  of  our  school  printer  His 
main  responsibility  Is  engraving  signs  for 
offices  and  school  personnel  This  permits  the 
printer  to  do  full-time  printing.  Moreover, 
Peter's  signs  are  of  excellent  quality  and  are 
delivered  promptly  to  offices  and  personnel. 

Jane  Is  our  pride  and  Joy.  She  Is  sixteen 
years  old  and  was  ready  to  leave  school  when 
she  was  given  a  Job  as  an  audio-visual  sec- 
retary and  part-time  helper  in  the  main 
office  Today,  she  Is  capable  of  running  such 
machines  as  the  ditto  machine.  Verofax  ma- 
chine. Gestetner,  and  others.  She  produces 
dittos,  overlays,  etc.  for  teachers  and  sec- 
retaries. 

She  has  given  up  her  "Meid"  clothes  and 
hairdo  and  is  Imitating  our  secretaries  in 
dress  and  manners.  Administrators,  teachers 
and  secretaries  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
Jane.  Her  ambition  presently  Is  to  become  a 
secretary  when  she  graduates.  Her  first  pay- 
check was  used  to  buy  clothes  and  two  ash- 
trays for  the  A-V  supervisor's  desk.  She  was 
"tired  of  seeing  a  dirty  coffee  cup  being  used 
as  an  ashtray." 

Larry  was  ready  to  drop  out  of  school.  He 
is  sixteen,  and  like  most  boys  his  age,  inter- 
ested In  cars.  We  put  him  to  work  In  the  bus 
garage  under  the  supervision  of  our  head 
mechanic.  He  came  to  my  office  after  his  first 
day  of  work  and  said,  "Mr.  Cannava,  they  let 
me  change  the  spark  plugs  In  a  bus.  Imagine 
that"  Larry  has  walked  tall  and  proud  ever 
since. 

[Ill  [lorcci'.tl 


We  hope  that  all  our  students  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  those  described  above.  They  will 
work  with  us  through  the  summer  of  1967 
and  in  September  they  will  continue  In  the 
Siime  Job-training  at  our  high  school.  By  con- 
tinuing the  same  work,  these  students  should 
graduate  from  high  school  with  the  proper 
training  to  become  a  useful  part  of  our  na- 
tion's labor  force.  If  this  m.iteri.tlizes,  we  have 
kept  them  off  the  streets,  helped  them  gain 
a  high  school  diploma,  and  trained  them  for 
a  Job.  This  Is  fulfilling  the  alms  of  education. 


POLL  IN  APPALACHIA 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  \va.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.sults  of 
a  questionnaire  recently  circulated  to  all 
the  constituents  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
.sional  District  of  Kentucky  have  been 
tabulated  by  an  independent  concern. 

Because  my  district  is  in  Appalachia, 
it  is  quite  interesting  to  note  the  po.si- 
tion  taken  by  the  people  of  that  area 
on  such  que.stions  as  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, VISTA,  and  Appalachian  volun- 
teers. It  is  felt  that  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  the  people  in  this  part  of 
Kentucky  has  been  influenced  by  the 
faulty  administration  of  these  programs, 
and  not  by  the  programs  intent. 

Tliere  has  been  a  shift  of  the  feeUiie  to- 
wards the  war  in  Vietnam.  Now,  53  4':  of 
Representative  Carter's  constituents  who  re- 
sponded support  an  increase  of  ground,  air 
and  naval  forces  sufficient  to  Insure  com- 
plete control  of  South  Vietnam  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Still.  28.2  ■";  are  m 
favor  of  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  from 
Vietnam. 

A  sumniary  of  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire follows; 


QUMUOII 


3. 
4. 

s. 

6. 

9 
M 
11 

12. 
13 


Withdrawal  of  I'.S.  forws  from  South  Vietniuii? .........        ,  •..      .     .    ;..  "i 

Increase  ot  ground,  mr.  and  naval  forws  sutllcient  to  lnsur«  tomplete  control  of  South  V  Ictniun  In  Che  sliortest  tIroeT 

C'ess;it"in  of  bombing  ill  North  Vietnam''..  _ ,       -.■   -  ■    ,.; j       •   ; "."■;■."»." :Ci' 

No  incri'Bse  in  griiuml  forces,  but  increased  use  of  air  and  seu  power  against  North  v  letnain  and  supply  routes  to  the  south7. 

Inconu'  lux  increase  of  f<  percenf - •■  

Iiicrea*  in  social  iiecuruy  benetits?.. y   •;  _iV" ......••..-  .....,....,..—.....—..... 

Kiteniling  medicare  to  ixrrsona  under  6S  who  are  alsableaT.....^^^^^....,..,^ 
t'nntinui-  the  wnr  on  poverty,  especially  the  "Happy  Pappj'  J»**r*mT...»*.. 
Keep  VI.-iTV  and  .\ppalaclilan  volunteers? 


.*  -  *^T^  -  .  *V«  - 


Increase  posiage  rates'* ..-  t:' V  j""v " : : i^ v".'"i"';" 

.\bolish  student  and  job  deferments  to  all  registrants  and  reqiUr*  all  abte-bodled  yoting  men  to  strre  In  our  Armed  Forces  for  at  least 

i  years  after  high  school  griviuatlon' ■  ,       -  ...    

Insure  .American  citjien's  right  to  purchase  and  own  .i  gun  without  Fe.Ier;»l  r«'gulalion 

Provide  for  Federal  control  of  air  pollution? ■ 


Yes 

No 

Vndecidi>d 

2«.2 

83.4 

IS.  2 

64.4 

10. 1 

25.5 

U.8 

iO.6 

S6.5 

fi&3 

12.7 

32.0 

22.T 

70.6 

fi.7 

64.9 

31.0 

4.1 

tie.  3 

28.0 

5.6 

3fi.8 

63.7 

V.3 

ao.« 

la.* 

lii.9 

25.1 

eB.o 

5.8 

68.6 

25. 1 

fi.3 

75.4 

20.8 

3.7 

68.  d 

19.7 

11.7 

This  questionnaire  is  submitted  annually 
by  the  Congressman  to  determine  the  feeling 
of  his  constituents  on  major  issues  facing 
the  Congress.  Return  of  these  questionnaires 
is  considered  to  be  active  participation  by 
constituents  in  the  legislative  process.  Rep- 
resentative Carter  siild  he  greatly  appreciates 
the  interest  the  people  of  his  district  have 
shown  in  informing  him  of  their  feelings  on 
these  important  issues,  and  certainly  their 
opinions  will  be  given  careful  consideration 


FEDERAL     SUPPORT     FOR     EDUCA- 
TION  IN    URB.'VN   CITIES 

Mr      STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,    I   ask    unanimous   consent    to 


address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  group  of  public  and  private 
and  public  school  officials  representing  39 
bik,'  cities  and  17  States  are  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Education 
and  other  goveiTimental  agencies  for  a 
2-day  conference  on  Federal  support  for 
education  in  urban  cities. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  accord- 


ing to  a  memorandum  from  the  Orfice  of 
Education  to  the  pie.ss  is  to  discu.-^s  the 
relationship  among  city,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral officials  with  respect  to  the  major 
problems  facine  bit;  city  schools. 

I  want  to  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  list  of  llie  participants  and  a  list 
of  issues  under  di.scu.ssion.  When  I  read 
the  list  of  i.ssues  for  di.'^cussion,  I  called 
Dr  Nolan  Estes  of  the  Office  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  to  inquire 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  t;enllcman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  would  be  invited 
down  to  discu-ss  with  the  panel  the  so- 
called  Quie  amendment. 

Dr.  Estes  assured  me  that  this  particu- 
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lar  portion  of  the  conference  had  been 
withdrawn  and  that  there  would  be  no 
discussion  of  either  the  Quie  amendment 
or  the  pending  Elementary  and  Second- 
arv  Education  Act. 

What  deeply  disturbs  me  is  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  would 
take  the  opportunity  at  a  nonpartisan 
and  uonpolitical  conference  to  use  this  as 
a  propaganda  vehicle  to  spe-w  forth  the 
same  old  arguments  about  the  Quie 
amendment. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  said: 
Tliese  congressmen  seem  willing  to  risk 
reviving  all  the  old  troubles  and  reopening 
all  the  old  wounds  of  the  past  20  years. 

That  is  according  to  an  Evening  Star 
report  of  May  16. 

This  is  almost  the  same  speech  that 
the  President  made  on  April  27  accord- 
ing to  the  Evening  Star  when  he  said: 

They  are  reviving  ancient  and  bitter  feud.' 
between  church  and  public  school  leaders. 

This  arcument  is  neither  relevant  or 
reasonable  and  it  disappoints  me  that 
there  is  a  failure  by  administration 
spokesmen  to  discuss  this  issue  on  its 
merits. 

The  conference  will  not  end  until  later 
this  afternoon  and  I  hope  the  OflBce  of 
Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  rectify  the 
wrong  and  allow  a  full  and  free  discus- 
sion, with  both  sides  being  represented, 
by  in\iting  representatives  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  to  come 
down  at  the  general  session  at  3  p.m. 
today,  and  perhaps  with  Congressman 
Bradem\s  to  discuss  fully  and  freely  the 
differences  and  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  Quie  amendment  versus  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  bill 
which  is  supported  by  the  President.  To 
do  less  is  a  disservice  to  a  nonpartisan 
conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  agenda  and  list  of  participants 
referred  to  arc  as  follows: 

Work   Group   Sessions — Issues   for 
Discussion 

WORK     group     chairmen 

I.  Bernard  E.  Donovan,  Superintendent  of 

Schools.  New  York. 

II.  Herman  R  Goldberg.  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  Rochester. 

Ill  E.  C.  Stimbert,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Memphis. 

IV.  John  B  Davis.  Jr..  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Minneapolis. 

X.  John    W.    Letson.    Superintendent    of 
Schools.  Atlanta. 
/.  Nature  and  extent  of  Federal  programs 

It  Is  assumed  by  many  that  the  unique 
pressure  of  the  urban  environment  affects  the 
child's  readiness,  willingness,  and  ability  to 
learn. 

It  Is  also  assumed  that  the  urban  system 
must  build  approaches  toward  strengthening 
.ind  developing  Its  relevancy  and  responsive- 
ness to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  children, 
their  parents,  their  teachers,  and  the  total 
community. 

Thus.  Federal  programs  should  seek  to 
have  impact  on  both  the  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal roadblocks  which  confront  local 
school  superintendents  in  planning  and  ad- 
ministering educational  programs. 

Items  /or  consideration: 

Federal.  State,  Local,  and  nonpublic  school 
roles  in  different  programs 
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Relationships    between    Headstart,    Model 
Cities  Program.  OE  programs,  etc. 
Packaging  related  programs. 
Consolidation  of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams m  USOE. 

II.  Federal  funds  as  a  catalyzing  force  m 
urban  centers 
It  Is  asstuned  by  many  that  fiscal  problems 
confronted  by  nearly  all  major  cities  often 
preclude  opportunity  to  programmatlcally 
and  systematically  build  needed  improve- 
ment In  all  educational  directions. 

It  can  also  be  asstimed  that  currlcular 
Improvement,  staff  training  Improvement, 
and  Improved  community  relationships  are 
understood  needs;  that  the  understanding 
of  educational  technology  Is  at  hand;  that 
Innovative  programs  and  workable  models  are 
understood,  yet  funds  are  not  available  at 
the  local  and  State  levels  to  decisively  effect 
change. 

If  Federal  funds  are   the   major   change- 
agent,  our  first  concern  Is  to  interact  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  available  resources. 
Items  for  consideration: 
Where  should  Federal  monies  be  spent. 
How  should  Federal  monies  be  spent. 
Funds  for  construction. 
Evidence  of  effective  uses  of  monies  to  date. 
Appropriation  schedules. 
Congressional  vs.  school  district  budgeting 
and  operating  schedule. 

ESEA  plan  vs.  Quie  Amendment. 
Constancy  or  lack  of  constancy  In  level  of 
funding. 

Need  for  improved  evaluative  mechanisms. 
///.  De  facto  segregation — Integrated  educa- 
tion and  compensatory  programs 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  report,  the 
Coleman  report,  and   various   other  signifi- 
cant documents  have  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated.  Reports   related   to    the    nature    and 
Impact  of  compensatory  programs  have  also 
been  widely  circulated.  The  seeming  dichot- 
omy of  reports  needs  to  be  resolved. 
Items  for  consideration: 
What  are  the  social  as  well   as  academic 
implications  of  compensatory  education. 

WIU  immigration  to  the  central  city  and 
the  flight  of  white  leadership  force  new  or- 
ganizational patterns  to  assure  better  racial 
balance  and  more  adequate  financing  of 
school  programs. 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  Integra- 
tion and  quality  education. 

If  compensatory  education  Is  Inadequate, 
should  Title  I  funds  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams be  revised  to  provide  funds  for  ac- 
celerating  efforts    to    Integrate    schools. 

What  is  the  future  of  the  neighborhood 
schools. 

Relationships  between  Federal  financing 
and  de  facto  segregation:  What  Is  the  legal 
status;  what  Is  OE's  position. 

Financial  support  to  stabilize  schools  in 
racial  transition, 

IV.  Ediicational  personnel — Recruitment, 
training,  placement,  utilization 

In  recent  years  new  dimensions  have 
altered  the  traditional  concepts  with  regard 
to  educational  personnel.  New  organizational 
patterns  have  created  new  professional  as- 
signments. Para-professionals  have  rapidly 
assumed  a  significant  role  In  education.  Re- 
search concerned  with  administrative  style 
and  teaching  style  have  provided  new  out- 
looks. Federal  programs  have  created  new 
educational  professionals. 

Items  for  consideration: 

What  are  the  effective  patterns  emerging  In 
teacher  recruitment. 

New  in-servlce  training  patterns. 

Impact  or  lack  of  Impact  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

Volunteers :  What  Is  their  effectiveness  and 
best  utilization. 

Para-prof esslonals :  Emerging  practices. 

Peace  Corps  returnees. 


Personnel  shortages  created  by  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Salary  levels:  Differentials  between  States 
and  between  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Involvement  of  the  community  In  educa- 
tional programs  at  all  levels. 

Conference  Coordinator:  Louis  D.  Monacel, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Detroit  PubUc 
Schools, 

Sub  Task  Force — Agenda: 

Joseph  Manch,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Buffalo. 

John  W.  Letson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Atlanta. 

Franklin  S.  Barry,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Syracuse. 

Evelyn  Carlson,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Chicago.  (Representing  Superin- 
tendent James  Redmond  i . 

CONFERENCE    PARTICIPANTS 

Alabama:  Ernest  Stone.  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Education. 

Birmingham:  Raymond  L.  Christian.  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools. 

Mobile : 

Arizona:  Sarah  Folsom,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 

Phoenix : 

California: 

Los  Angeles:  David  Schwartz. 

Oakland:  Stuart  S.  Phillips,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools. 

Sacramento: 

San  Diego:  Ralph  C.  Dailard,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools;  Gene  French,  Board  Member. 

San  Francisco:  Isadore  Plvnic.  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Superintendent  and  Coordina- 
tor of  Federal  Programs. 

Colorado:  Chet  Riley.  Office  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Denver:  James  B.  Bailey.  Director  for 
Federallv-Supported  Projects. 

Florida:  John  W.  Seay,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Jacksonville:  C.  E.  Anderson,  Assistant  to 
the  Superintendent. 

Miami:  Joe  Hall,  Superintendent.  Dade 
Cooperative  Schools;  Mrs.  Anna  Brenner 
Meyers.  Board  Member. 

Tampa : 

Georgia:  Kenneth  W.  Tldwell.  Office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Atlanta:  John  Letson.  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Hawaii:  Honolulu: 

Illinois:  Sherwood  Dees.  Associate  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Chicago:  James  Redmond,  General  Super- 
intendent of  Schools;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Carlson, 
Assistant  Superintendent  for  Curriculum  De- 
velopment. 

Indiana:  Indianapolis:  George  P.  Ostheim- 
er.  General  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Kentucky:  James  Melton.  Office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Louisville:  Samuel  V,  Noe,  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  Robert  J.  Lehman,  Board  Mem- 
ber. 

Louisiana:  New  Orleans:  Carl  J.  Dolce,  Su- 
perintendent, Orleans  Parish  Schools;  Victor 
H.  Hess,  Jr.,  Board  Member. 

Maryland:  Baltimore:  M.  Thomas  Goedeke, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Massachusetts:  Everett  G.  Thistle,  Office  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Boston:  Paul  A.  Kennedy,  Director  of  Com- 
pensatory Services;  Evans  Clinchy.  Office  of 
Program  Development;  Joseph  Carey,  Office 
of  Program  Development;  Frank  Brow,  Office 
of  Program  Development. 

Michigan:  Ira  Polley.  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  (or — Raymond  Roth- 
ermel ) . 

Detroit:  Norman  Drachler,  Superintendent 
of  Schools;  Louis  D.  Monacel,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  {Conference  Coordi- 
nator); A.  L.  Zwerdling,  Board  Member 

Minnesota:  Duane  J.  Matthels,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Minneapolis:  John  B.  Davis.  Jr.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools;  Donald  D.  Bevls,  Dlrec- 
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tor.  Special  Federal  Projects:  Stuar:  W  Ri- 
der. Jr  .  Chalrma.'i    Board  of  Educttl^.n 

St.  Paul  Donald  W  Dunrunan.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

Mi»iOU'\ 

Kansas  City 

St  Louis  Gerald  H  Moeller  Director  of 
Federal  Programs 

Sebraaka    Omaha. 

Sew  Jersey    Newark : 

Sew  York  Ewald  Nyqulst,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner for  Education;  Lome  H.  Woollatt, 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Research  &  Eval- 
uation: Mrs  Esther  Swanker.  Assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

Buffalo  Joseph  Manch.  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  Anthony  J.  Nitkowski.  Board  Mem- 
ber 

New  York  City:  Bernard  E  Donovan, 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  John  Lotz.  Board 
Member 

Rochester  Herman  R.  Goldberg.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

Syracuse  Prankltn  3.  Barry.  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.  Howard  C  Munson,  Board 
Member 

OMo 

Akron:  Conrad  Ott,  Superintendent  of 
Schools    Robert  L   Lowry.  Board  Member. 

Cincinnati : 

Cleveland  Paul  W.  Brtggs.  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  James  Tanner 

Columbus  Joseph  L  Davis.  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools 

Dayton  Robert  B.  FYench.  Superintendent 
of  Schools;  Robert  S  Weinman.  Board 
Member. 

Toledo  Prank  IXck.  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City:  Bill  J.  LlUard.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schols. 

Tulsa: 

Oregron-  Portland. 

Pennsylvania:  B.  Anton  Hess.  Commis- 
sioner for  Bfulc  Education. 

Philadelphia:  C  Taylor  Whlttler,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools 

Pittsburgh:  Sidney  P  Marland.  Jr..  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools;  P.  E  McPherson. 
J.  E   Rlcart. 

Tennessee: 

Memphis:  E  C  Stlmbert.  Superintendent 
of  Schools 

Nashville:  Ptobert  Nell.  Assistant  to  the 
Superintendent:   Elsie  Bijtgs.  Board  Member 

Texas.-  J.  W  Edgar,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dallas: 

Port  Worth:  Elden  B  Busby.  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools;  Rev  John  R.  Leatherbury. 
Board  Member. 

Houston  H.  W.  Elrod.  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools 

San  Antonio:  D  H.  SherrUl.  Assistant  to 
the  Superintendent 

Virginia:  Woodrow  W.  Wllkerson.  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction 

Norfolk:  Edwin  L  Lamberth.  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools:  V  J   Thomas.  Board  Member. 

Richmond  H  I  Wlllett  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  Thomas  C  Little.  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools;  H.  Hlter  Harris.  Jr  , 
Board  Member 

Washingtcm  Chester  D  Babcock,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Curriculum  and  Su- 
pervision; Geor(?e  Elsentrout,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Finance  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Seattle:  Jack  Oreaves,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

Wisconsin  Archie  Buchmlller.  Office  of  the 
State  Supertnt^-ndent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ifllwaukee  Harold  S.  Vincent.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools 

District  of  Columbia: 

Son  public  school  supe'-tntendenta 

Waahlnyton,  DC  The  Very  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Thomas  W  Lyons 

St.  LouLs,  Missouri  The  Very  Reverend 
Monstgiwr  James  T   Curtln. 


Chicago.  Illinois.  Lawrence  C  Yandel. 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago  School  Board. 

ho6  Angeles.  California. 

New  Orleans.  Louisiana  Richard  T  Cor- 
rado.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans. 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

New  York  City.  New  York  The  Very  Rev- 
erend Monslgnor  Raymond  P.  Rl(?ney, 

Brooklyn.  New  York  The  Reverend  Frank- 
lin Fltzpatrlck. 

Detroit,  Michigan.  The  Reverend  John 
Zwers 

Boston.  Massachusetts: 

Pittsburgh.        Pennsylvania  Monslgnor 

FYancls  B.  Schutle.  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Archdiocese  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Very  Reverend  Monslgnor  James  C. 
Donahoue.  Department  of  Education.  United 
States  Catholic  Conference 

Mr.  William  A.  Kramer.  Secretary  of 
Schools.  The  Lutheran  Church — Missouri 
Synod 

Rabbi  Bernard  Goldenberg,  The  National 
Society  for  Hebrew  Day  Schools,  New  York. 
New  York. 


CAN  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SEE 
ONLY  THE  TREES  AND  NOT  THE 
FOREST' 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  the  people 
of  my  district,  and  I  assume  the  citizens 
of  our  entire  Nation,  are  greatly  con- 
cerned at  the  Increased  crime  rate  In  our 
country. 

Many  knowledgeable  persons  in  this 
field  say  that  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions In  the  Miranda  and  Escobedo  cases, 
which  limit  the  conditions  under  which 
a  confe.ssion  can  be  taken  and  used  In 
evidence  at  the  trial  of  an  accused.  Is  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  growth  of 
crime,  because  the  confession  or  admis- 
sion Is  often  the  only  available  direct 
e\'ldence  In  a  case  and  without  it  the 
prosecution  will  fail. 

On  several  recent  occasions  Attorney 
General  Clark  has  indicated  that  the  de- 
cisions in  these  cases  are  not  having  an 
adverse  effect  as  far  as  the  prosecution  of 
crime  is  concerned  However,  a  trial 
judge  in  a  court  of  record  in  my  district 
iias  written  that  his  experiences  have 
been  contrary  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  in  his  court 
the  restrictions  on  confessions  and  ad- 
missions initiated  by  the  Miranda  and 
Escobedo  cases  have  ptoven  to  be  a  block 
to  criminal  prosecutions. 

These  cases  may  have  the  effect  of  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  prosecutors  fail- 
ing to  indict  and  bring  criminal  charges 
against  persons  who.  by  their  own  admis- 
sion, have  committed  criminal  acts,  be- 
cause the  persons  charged  with  upholding 
the  law  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  do 
not  have  sufTiclent  evidence  to  sustain 
the  burden  of  proof  required  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court 

An  article  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Tuesday.  May  2.  1967.  quoting 
FBI  statistics,  shows  that  83  percent  of 
the  persons  who  are  acquitted  or  are  not 
prosecuted  in  Federal  courts  are  arrested 
a^in  for  the  commission  of  new  crimes 


and  clearly  indicates  that  the  current  re- 
striction on  confessions  is  a  substantial 
cause  in  the  increase  of  cnme.  Because  of 
this  it  might  be  a  very  good  Idea  for  the 
Attorney  General  and  all  other  persons 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  something 
concrete  in  decreasing  the  current  crime 
rate  to  take  another  look  at  the  effects  of 
these  decisions. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ranks 
as  one  of  the  great  documents  of  funda- 
mental law  in  the  history  of  the  world 

The  Founding  Fathers,  who  made  up 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
at  Philadelphia,  gave  us  a  basic  charter 
of  law  that  takes  its  place  with  Magna 
Carta  as  a  guaranty  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

Our  Constitution  has  been  the  bedrock 
upon  which  the  United  States  has  flour- 
ished It  has  served  as  the  model  for 
other  nations  who.se  governments  have 
been  founded  upon  republican  principles. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said  cf 
the  Constitution: 

Let  It  be  taught  In  schools,  in  semlntirles, 
and  in  colleges,  let  It  be  written  In  primers, 
in  spelling  books  and  In  almanacs,  let  It  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclnlmed  In 
legislative  halls  and  enforced  In  courts  of 
Justice  And.  In  short,  let  It  become  the  polit- 
ical religion  of  the  nation,  and.  In  particular, 
a  reverence  for  the  Constitution. 

The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  represented  States 
which  had  only  recently  won  their  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain.  The  Col- 
onies had  miited  during  the  War  for 
Independence  for  the  common  purpose 
of  winning  freedom. 

After  freedom  had  been  secured  they 
were  proud  of  their  sovereignity  and 
si:.spicious  of  any  proposal  that  might 
restrict  their  freedom.  The  small  States 
were  afraid  of  the  political  power 
wielded  by  the  larger  States  Sectional 
differences  in  the  Nation  were  more  pro- 
nounced in  1787  than  they  are  today. 

In  drafting  a  Constitution  that  would 
bind  the  States  in  a  nation  "to  e.^^tab- 
Ush  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  uur 
posterity"  it  was  necessary  for  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
to  make  man^'  conce.ssions  and  com- 
promises in  order  to  bring  the  divergent 
views  of  the  large  and  small  States  into 
harmony. 

In  constructing  the  constitutional 
fabric  of  the  American  system  many 
compromises  were  nece.«;sary  to  bring 
about  agreement  as  to  the  executive,  leg- 
islative and  judicial  functions  cf  the 
Government. 

Not  the  least  of  the  delegates'  prob- 


lems was  the  one  involving  the  Chief  Ex- 
«-utive  These  problems  ranced  from  the 
title  to  be  given  to  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be 
addressed,  to  the  very  fundamental 
question  as  to  how  he  would  be  selected. 
No  other  problem  gave  the  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
more  difficulty  than  that  of  the  selection 
of  the  President.  The  issue  was  fraught 
with  dissension,  suspicion,  and  difficulty 
from  the  very  moment  it  was  taken  up 
in  the  Convention.  After  several  pro- 
posals for  selecting  the  President  were 
discarded,  including  his  election  by  di- 
rect popular  vote,  the  Convention  final- 
ly   agreed    upon    the    electoral    college 

system.  j   i.v,  ♦ 

The  Founding  Fathers  realized  that 
the  college  was  not  the  perfect  answer 
to  the  problem  but  that  it  was  the  only 
solution  that  could  be  reached  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  1787.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  operation  of  the  elec- 
toral college  proved  to  be  ineffective  and 
a  source  of  difficulty  for  the  new  Nation. 
Although  electoral  college  reform  has 
been  proposed  many  times  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation,  the  inherent  weaknesses 
existing  in  the  system  in  1787  remain 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the 
electoral  college  system,  and  one  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  discussed  by 
the  American  people,  is  the  fact  that 
certain  large  States  of  the  Union  can 
elect  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  the  popular  wUl  expressed 
at  the  polls.  ,.     ^       ♦, 

This  fact  was  realized  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787.  To  over- 
come it,  it  was  proposed  that  the  selec- 
tion of  electors  to  choose  a  President 
should  be  by  districts  within  the  several 
States.  The  congressional  district  plan, 
as  It  was  to  be  called,  had  the  blessmg 
of  a  number  of  delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

Had  the  congressional  district  plan 
been  adopted,  it  would  have  prevented 
much  of  the  difficulty  that  the  Nation 
has  experienced  with  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  would  have  been  a  source  of 
strength  to  our  republican  principles  of 
government.  The  growth  of  the  Nation 
and  the  continued  concentration  of  pop- 
ulation in  certain  States  has  made  the 
method  of  selecting  electors  adopted  in 
1787  inadequate  in  preserving  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  desired  by 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  to  the 
Nation  every  day  that  a  more  even  and 
equitable  distribution  of  political  power 
among  the  several  States  in  the  election 
of  a  President  is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
the  checks  and  balances  Inherent  in  the 
American  system  are  to  survive.  The  se- 
lection of  electors  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country  would 
eliminate  the  dominance  and  control  of 
American  political  action  by  large  popu- 
lation centers. 

The  popular  election  of  electors  by 
congressional  districts  would  insure  that 
every  American,  whether  he  came  from 
a  large  or  a  small  State,  would  have  en 
equal  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Much  has  been 
said  regarding  the  impact  that  pressure 


groups  and  organized  minorities  have 
upon  the  selection  of  the  American  Chief 

The  election  of  presidential  electors 
by  congressional  districts  would  remove 
this  potential  threat  to  republican  gov- 
ernment. It  would  also  lessen  election 
irregularities  and  make  a  controlled  vote 
or  a  manipulated  election  more  difficult. 
The  traditional  two-party  system  of 
government  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened inasmuch  as  each  political  party 
would  exert  maximum  effort  in  every 
congressional  district  throughout  the 
country  to  elect  its  presidential  electors. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  deep  study 
to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  followed  very 
closely  the  operation  of  the  electoral 
college  in  our  scheme  of  government. 

I  agree  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  says  that  the 
electoral  college  must  be  reformed.  In 
the  reformation  of  the  college,  however, 
I  strongly  feel  that  we  should  not  aban- 
don it  or  modify  it  in  a  manner  that 
would  permit  the  further  concentration 
of  political  power  in  the  United  States 
in  given  geographical  areas. 

The  direct  election  of  a  President, 
which  has  been  proposed  by  many  well- 
meaning  Americans,  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  shifting  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident to  those  States  with  large  metro- 
politan areas.  The  power  of  the  large 
States  feared  by  the  Fotmding  Fathers 
in  the  Convention  of  1787  would  be 
strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  small- 
er States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  congressional  district 
plan  for  the  election  of  presidential  elec- 
tors would  be  the  finest  application  of 
the  one-man.  one-vote  principle  which 
has  been  made  the  law  of  the  land  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  authorize  the  selection  of 
presidential  electors  by  congressional 
districts.  My  proposal  dates  back  to  June 
2,  1787.  when  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, proposed  it  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
thoroughly  study  the  resolution  and  to 
join  me  In  supporting  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  every  American. 
Every  State,  therefore,  should  have  as 
near  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of 
a  President  as  is  possible  within  the 
framework  of  our  constitutional  system. 
My  resolution  is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  584 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Confitltutlon  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  ccmcurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
shaU  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"AETlCIiS  — 

"Section  1.  Each  State  shaU  choose  a 
number  of  electors   of  President  and  Vice 


President  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  which  the  State 
is  entitled  In  the  Congress,  two  electors  to  be 
elected  at  large  by  the  people  and  one  elec- 
tor to   be  elected   from   each   congressional 
district  In  the  State,  Electors  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  the  State  and  electors  of  congres- 
sional districts  from  the  district  from  which 
elected.  Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  elec- 
tor shall  be  pledged  to  the  two  persons  paired 
together  for  whom  he  will  vote  for  President 
and  vice  President  and  may  campaign  for 
them  if  nominated.  In  the  event  of  the  death, 
disability  or  InablUty  to  act  of  any  elector 
prior   to  completing   his  duties   of   office,   a 
substitute  who  shall  honor  his  pledge  shall 
be  designated  by  a  standing  committee  of 
seven   estabUshed   for  that  purpose  by  the 
State  legislature.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  any  candidate  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident during  the  election  campaign,  substi- 
tutions shall  promptly  be  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  established  for  that  purpose 
by  the  convention  at  which  they  were  nomi- 
nated. Electors  shaU  have  the  quallflcaUons 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numeroiis 
branch    of    the    State    legislature,    but    no 
United  States  Senator  or  Representatives,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  ttust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  chosen  an 
elector. 

"Sec.  2.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their 
respective  States  and  vote  by  separate  signed 
baUots  for  President  and  Vice  President,  one 
of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  They  shall 
tally  the  ballots  cast  and  certify  and  trans- 
mit the  taUy  list  sealed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  assembled, 
shall  open  the  taUy  lists  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted.  The  persons  receiving  me 
greatest  number  of  votes  cast  for  President 
and  Vice  President  paired  together  shall  be 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

"Sec.  3.  If  the  persons  voted  on  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  paired  together  are 
tied  for  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast 
with  other  persons  voted  on  for  President 
and  Vice  President  paired  together,  then  the 
pair  receiving  the  votes  of  the  highest  num- 
ber of  congressional  districts  shall  be  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

"Sec.  4.  Electors  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
twenty-third  article  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  areas  to 
which  sufiErage  may  be  extended  and  In  the 
manner  as  the  Congress  may  direct.  Such 
electors  shall  perform  all  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  electors  provided  for  In  this  article. 
"Sec.  5.  This  article  supersedes  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  1,  article  U,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  twelfth  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  section  4  of  the 
twentieth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Except  as  herein  expressly  pro- 
vided, this  article  does  not  supersede  the 
twenty-third   article   of    amendment." 


THE  "GENERIC"  DRUG 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  testimony  which  I  will  present 
before  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
on  generic  drug  prescriptions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  testi- 
mony is  predicated  upon  my  long  inter- 
est my  current  observations  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  scheduled  testimony   to 
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date;  from  the  poliit  of  view  of  users  and 
not  producers:  and  longstanding  re- 
search Into  this  problem  from  the  point 
of  view  of  quality  and  source  values  re- 
lated to  drugs  for  our  armed  servicemen 
and  women  I  am  sure  we  want  them  to 
have  the  best,  as  we  do  all  peoples  wlio 
must  resort  to  the  crutch  of  medicines. 
I  believe  careful  review  of  this  data  will 
dispel  the  approaching  perennial  ques- 
tion of  "generic  ■  prescription  writing. 
as  so  often  proposed  by  those  who  know 
least  of  the  facts. 

The  statement  follows: 

Stattment    of    Congressman    Dusw.ard    G 

Haix.   Betore  the   Monopolt   SuBCOMMrr- 

TKt.  Select  CoMyirrrEE  on  Small  Business, 

U  3.  Sen  ate 

I  am  here  Mr  Chairman,  to  explode  what 
I  believe  is  a  sham  and  a  myth  that  has  been, 
Is  being,  foisted  on  the  people  of  this  country 
by  advocates  of  what  is  generally  referred  to 
as   generic   prescribing 

The  assertion  usua:!y  runs  something  like 
this:  The  Federal  Government  purchases 
drugs  under  their  generic  names:  when  Pres- 
idents and  Senators  and  Congressmen  go  to 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  or  Bethesda  N.aval 
Hospitals,  they  receive  generic  drugs.  There- 
fore it  Is  concluded  that  wh.it  !s  good  enough 
for  the  President  is  good  enough  for  the  peo- 
ple and  doctors  should  be  made  to  prescribe 
drugs  In  generic  terms  only  and  not  In  any 
wav  be  permitted  to  designate  the  company 
whose  product  the  patient  is  to  receive 

This  line  of  argument  appalls  me  I  am.  as 
you  know,  a  physician  myself.  I  was  a  sur- 
geon for  many  years.  In  private  practice. 
During  the  war  I  served  as  Chief  of  Person- 
nel, Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army,  as  one  of  the  five  senior  officers  in 
that  office  I  was  In  charge  of  the  .\rmy 
Medical  Service's  personnel  program.  In  ad- 
dition. I  oversaw  the  preparation  of  the  first 
trl-servlce  medical  material  procurement 
catalog.  I  believe  this  standardized  system 
for  the  purchase  of  drugs  for  all  the  services 
was  one  of  the  flrst.  if  not  the  first,  attempt 
to  combine  the  requirements  of  all  the  serv- 
ices Into  one  document  containing  specifica- 
tions applicable  to  the  needs  of  ail.  I  w.aa  in 
the  private  practice  of  medicine  In  Spring- 
field. Missouri  for  over  28  years.  I  served  as 
Congressional  Advisor  to  the  15th  World 
Health  Assembly  In  Geneva,  Switzerland  In 
1962.  and  an  alternate  de:egftte  to  the  World 
Medical  Association. 

In  addition.  I  know  something  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  defense  establishment,  hav- 
ing served  for  some  years  on  the  House 
.\rmed  Services  Committee. 

In  short.  I  am  familiar  enough  with  both 
medicine  and  the  military  to  be  curious 
about  statements  to  the  effect  that  our  Gov- 
ernment buys,  and  our  military  physicians 
use,  drugs  that  are  different  from  those  used 
by  the  rest  of  the  people  I  say  "different" 
because  it  Ls  reliably  reported  that  at  least 
90~  of  the  prescriptions  written  by  private 
practitioners  are  for  brand  name  drugs.  It 
the  military  Is  using  "generic"  drugs,  one  Is 
led  to  believe  they  must  be  non-briinded 
ones. 

This  struck  me  as  grossly  misleading.  I 
have  been  a  visitor  in  military  hospitals  all 
over  the  world  I  have  ?een  their  pharmacies. 
In  them  one  finds  virtually  the  same  drug 
stock  seen  in  private  practice  The  same 
brand  products  I  learned  to  rely  upon  In  my 
own  practice  I  have  written  prescriptions  as 
a  military  doctor,  and  have  seen  them  writ- 
ten by  other  military  physicians;  and  they 
were  usually  written  using  brand  names  I 
would  be  very  much  surprised  If  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  ever  had  a 
prescription  written  for  a  dn.ig  which  was 
not  Identified  as  the  product  of  a  reputable 
manufacturer. 


I  am  convinced  that  the  quality  of  medical 
care,  including  drugs,  which  our  armed  serv- 
ices offer  Is  as  high  ns  that  available  any- 
where In  the  world  I  decided  to  look  Into 
this  matter  with  some  care. 

The  result  of  my  inquiry  should  be.  I 
believe,  of  interest  to  this  subcommittee  I 
hojae.  in  addition,  that  It  will  clarify  the 
public  record  on  this  entire  subject. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  have  learned  that  It  has.  Indeed. 
a  policy  of  specifying  the  general  class  of 
drugs  It  wishes  to  purchase  In  generic  terms. 
But.  Mr  Chairman,  its  quality  consciousness 
Is  acute. 

It  does  not  simply  buy  drugs  generlcally; 
rather,  it  buys  according  to  rigid  quality- 
oriented  specifications.  It  conducts  a  most 
rigid  Inspection  and  testing  program.  It  re- 
jects many  of  the  companies  that  ask  to  do 
business  with  It. 

What  drugs,  then,  does  Defense  buy?  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Department  of  Defense  buys 
most  of  Its  drugs  from  the  same  quality- 
oriented  firms,  large  and  small,  that  are 
relied  upon  by  private  practitioners. 

Recently  I  obtained  a  breakdown  of  Fed- 
eral drug  purchases  during  the  period  of 
May-October  1966  This  report  summarizes 
public  Information  for  the  purchases  of 
several  Government  agencies.  Including  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, AID.  GSA.  and  others.  It  shows  that 
roughly  86  percent  of  the  dollar  procure- 
ments were  made  through  what  might  be 
called  the  brand  name  houses. 

I  then  asked  Secretary  McNamara  to  pro- 
vide some  details  on  the  procedures  the  De- 
fense Department  employs  in  Its  drug  pro- 
ciuement  program. 

I  was  Interested  to  learn.  In  a  letter  re- 
sponse from  the  Department,  that  In  the 
cise  of  some  31  drug  Items,  the  Department's 
medical  officers  feel.  In  their  professional 
medical  Judgment,  that  "only  the  product  of 
a  specific  manufacturer  (brand  name)  can 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  the  desired  con- 
sistent physiological  effects."  These  products 
include  certain  surgical  detergents,  labora- 
tory reagents,  antacid  preparations,  oral  anti- 
diabetic tablets,  antibiotics,  and  oral  con- 
traceptives. 

Let  me  outline  for  you  the  Department's 
policies  and  practices,  as  the  Defense  De- 
p^trtment  related  them  to  me. 

The  general  objective,  according  to  them. 
Is  to  buy  "quality  drugs  to  meet  designated 
delivery  schedules  from  the  lowest,  respon- 
sive, resfjonslble  supplier  (bidder)  and  m 
accordance  with  the  procedure  of  the  armed 
services  procurement  regulations"  Further, 
the  Department  tells  me.  "drugs  may  be 
generic  or  brand  name,  but  provision  must 
be  made  for  a  sufficient  span  and  latitude 
of  high-quality  drugs  to  permit  our  military 
physicians  to  make  a  deliberate  choice  and 
not  a  forced  decision." 

Please  note.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  mili- 
tary physician  Is  given  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  "deliberate  choice"  in  deciding 
what  specific  drug  his  patient  Is  to  receive. 
This  does  not  sound  like  "generic  prescrib- 
ing" to  me.  It  sounds  like  the  doctor  can 
order  a  specific  source  of  a  drug.  If  he  wishes 
to,  In  much  the  same  manner  that  I  could 
when  I  was  in  practice,  and  that  other  physi- 
cians In  private  practice  do  overwhelmingly 
now 

Administration  of  the  general  Defense  pol- 
icy Is  carried  out  by  the  Defense  Military 
Materiel  Board.  Membership  is  composed  of 
the  surgeons  general  of  the  various  servlce.s. 
and  a  staff  of  more  than  100  pharmacists, 
chemists,  and  other  technically  qualified  peo- 
ple, working  at  the  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port Center  in  Philadelphia 

The  board's  task  Is  to  decide  what  drugs 
are  needed  In  the  military,  and,  further,  to 
set  up  very  detailed  specifications  for  each 
one  of  them.  When  one  bears  In  mind  there 
are  well  over  1.100  drugs  m  the  Defense  De- 


partment list.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  stand- 
ard-making function  Is  a  very  substantial 
responsibility.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  med- 
Icai  men — not  economists,  accountants,  or 
supply  clerks,  make  the  decisions  on  what 
drugs,  and  what  quality  drugs,  will  be 
purchased. 

The  Department  usually  designates  the 
drugs  It  requires  by  generic  name  but  does 
not  buy  "generic  products."  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  they  are  not  talking  abuut 
simply  any  product  sold  or  offered  for  s.ile 
under  these  names.  Rather,  when  tiiey  use 
the  generic  term  they  refer  to  those  products 
which  meet  the  very  rigid  specifications  they 
have  set  up. 

Defense  considers  each  and  every  procure- 
ment as  a  separate  transaction,  practically 
de  novo.  The  fact  that  a  firm  has  qualified  to 
produce  aspirin  for  a  specific  defense  con- 
tract in  the  past  does  not  mean  It  can  bid  on 
a  jjenlclUln  contract  In  the  future,  or  even 
on  another  aspirin  supply  contract.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  firm  that  has  produced  a  faulty 
batch  of  aspirin  In  the  past  may  still  be  a 
potential  bidder  on  penicillin.  Simply  stated. 
It  Is  misleading  to  suggest  that  any  list  of 
defense  drug  suppliers  be  used  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  overall  reputation  of  any  firm. 
large  or  small,  on  it.  Additionally,  it  is  some- 
what unfair  to  do  so,  because  some  firms, 
particularly  some  fine  small  ones,  probably 
are  not  Interested  In  bidding  on  Government 
contracts.  Neither  their  absence  from  llst5  of 
Government  contractors,  nor  the  presence  of 
drug  houses  on  such  lists  is  an  Indication 
that  they  are  or  are  not  reliable  sources  for 
all  the  drugs  they  offer  for  sale. 

To  continue  on  the  procedures  employed 
In  the  Defen.<;e  Department  drug  program: 

Very  precise  and  definitive  specifications 
are  proposed  by  a  group  of  engineers,  chem- 
ists and  pharmacists  before  any  bids  are  in- 
vited on  a  product  the  Dep:irtment  needs  I 
repeat,  this  occurs  before  the  matter  of  price 
is  given  consideration.  This  is  the  flrst  step 
in  the  "Quality  Assurance  Program"  initiated 
some  years  ago.  In  order  to  deal  with  certain 
problems  of  drug  quality  the  military  had 
become  alarmed  about  Up  to  that  time,  dis- 
proportionate attention  was  given,  I  believe, 
to  cost  factors  alone,  as  contrasted  to  qual- 
ity. Experience  showed  that  reliance  on  price 
alone  in  drug  procurement  plainly  does  not 
work  In  the  best  interests  of  the  patient. 

When  the  Department  has  made  Its  spec- 
ifications available  to  bidders,  and  has  re- 
ceived bids.  It  may  undertake  a  pre-award 
survey  of  the  possible  suppliers'  plants.  Its 
own  experts  go  over  the  plant  to  determine 
Its  capability  to  produce  a  quality  product 

During  FY  1966.  160  such  surveys  were 
carried  out.  Rather  shocking  Is  the  fact  that 
id'^c  of  the  plants  inspected  were  found  to 
be  unaccepuible  Since  January  1962,  when 
the  Inspection  program  began,  more  than 
350  plants  have  been  rejected;  that  figure.  I 
emphasize,  represents  nearly  half  of  the  780 
plants  visited. 

The  Defense  Department's  efforts  In  striv- 
ing to  get  quality  drugs  do  not  end  with 
plant  inspection. 

In  addition.  Defense  requires  potential  con- 
tractors to  submit  samples  of  their  products 
before  the  contract  Is  awarded  and  again 
there  Is  a  substantial  rejection  rate  because 
of  high  Department  of  Defense  standards. 
The  would-be  contractor  knows  in  advance, 
let  me  stress,  that  his  goods  will  be  sub- 
jected to  standard  analyses,  by  the  Defense 
personnel  support  center's  medical  labora- 
tory All  In  addition  to  F  DA.  clearance, 
which  Is  a  requisite  before  a  product  be- 
comes m.irketable  In  the  flrst  place! 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  subcommittee's  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  who 
falls  a  Defense  Department  Inspection  is  still 
free  to  continue  producing  goods  for  the 
civilian  market.  I  think  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  many  do  precisely  that,  until 
such  time  as  the  FT)A  gets  around  to  Inspect- 
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mg  them— and  that  may  be  a  year  or  more 

later. 

Interesting  In  this  regard  Is  the  following 
statement  by  the  Defense  people;  "The  phy- 
sician w.  private  practice  does  not  face  the 
sanie  problem  relative  to  drug  effectiveness 
as  his  counterpart  does  In  the  military  serv- 
ices. In  private  practice,  the  physician  has 
the  opportunity  to  prescribe  by  brand  name 
when  he  develops  a  high  level  of  experience 
and  confidence  in  the  effectiveness,  reactiv- 
ity, suitability,  and  specificity  of  a  particu- 
lar br.ind  name  drug.  In  the  military  serv- 
ices the  source  of  drugs  dispensed  Is  gen- 
erally predicated  upon  the  procurements 
made  bv  DPSC."  (emphasis  mine.) 

In  meeting  this  responsibility,  DPSC  un- 
dertakes, through  the  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram, to  assure  that  the  drugs  it  buys  are  of 
unquestionable  quality.  And.  further,  provi- 
sion is  made  to  readily  obtain  a  brand  name 
of  drug  not  in  the  normal  distribution  chan- 
nels when  the  doctor  feels  his  patient  needs 

it. 

As  I  s.iy.  Defense  requires  that  prospective 
contractors  pass  rigid  plant  inspections  and 
submit  samples  of  their  drugs  for  analysis. 
Also,  wlien  Defense  deems  it  appropriate,  it 
can  send  a  representative  to  the  plant  to 
monitor  production  of  the  contract  order 
from  start  to  finish. 

Wh.it  more  can  Defense  do  beyond  Its 
present  remarkable  effort?  Let  me  describe 
another  element  of  Its  program.  In  the  com- 
ing months,  pro.'^pective  contractors  will, 
when  defense  feels  it  desirable,  be  required 
to  submit  clinical  evidence  that  their  prod- 
ucts work  This  Is  a  somewhat  complex  point, 
but  it  is  a  crucial  one.  in  your  consideration 
of  the  entire  "generic"  question. 

Drug  products,  with  rare  exception,  are 
not  simply  capsules  filled  with  a  single  chem- 
ical. On  tiie  contrary,  they  contain  relatively 
tiny  amounts  of  active  drug,  and  large 
amounts  of  Inactive  material  used  simply  to 
make  the  tablet  of  reasonable  size.  In  many 
Instances,  a  tablet  conuilnlng  nothing  but 
the  active  drug  ingredient  would  be  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  obviously  very  important  that  the 
proper  amount  of  drug  is  present  in  each  tab- 
let manufactured.  But  Just  as  important,  the 
manufacturing  procedure  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient sophistication  to  ensure  that  the  active 
material  will  be  accessible  for  absorption 
when  ingested  by  a  human  t»eing.  If  the  prod- 
uct fails  to  dls.solve,  or  to  be  compatible  with 
body  fluids,  11  it  nauseates  the  patient  or 
becomes  unstable  and  turns  toxic,  the  ther- 
apy intended  will  not  be  received.  In  fact 
the  physician  may  face  unexpected  additional 
problems  on  top  of  the  ones  that  prompted 
him  to  prescribe  the  drug  in  the  flrst  place. 
Indeed,  the  health  of  the  patient  may  be 
threatened  by  the  very  therapy  that  should 
be  helping  him. 

You  may  have  been  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  be  told  that  this  Is  not  so.  Trusting 
"devotees  of  a  wishful  dream"  will  say  that 
all  drugs  are  alike  that  tetracycline  is  tetra- 
cycline. That  a  pill  is  a  pill.  That  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  "generic  equivalency". 

The  experience  of  the  best  minds  in  medi- 
cine Is  to  the  contrary.  The  medical  litera- 
ture is  replete  witii  testimony  that  shows 
that   "generic   equivalency"   Is   nonsense. 

The  new  commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs, 
Dr  James  L.  Goodard.  has  several  times  him- 
self exploded  this  myth.  For  example,  let  me 
quote  from  an  interview  with  him  published 
by  a  professional  pharmacy  magazine  the 
Pharmacist's  Management  Journal,  this'  past 
March:  "I  think  it's  going  to  require  very 
careful  study  before  anyone  could  assume 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  generic  equiva- 
lency on  a  broad  scale  In  our  drug  field  today. 
There  will  have  to  be  better  methods  of  de- 
termination of  equivalency  than  we  now 
have,  and  more  attention  to  the  entire  prob- 
lem. It's  not  a  simple  issue.  We  appreciate 
this." 


I  find  it  a  bit  ironic  that  this  subcom- 
mittee Is  being  bombarded  with  the  un- 
qualified opinions  of  social  reformers,  self- 
styled  economics  experts,  and  others  saying 
anyone's  drugs  are  as  good  as  the  best  in 
the  market,  while  the  commissioner  of  FDA 
is  apparently  In  disagreement  with  them. 
Who  is  right?  I  think  the  subcommittee 
should  place  some  degree  of  reliance  on  the 
most  experienced  men  In  the  field. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  a  few  examples  of 
the  DOD  experiences  with  drugs  of  supposed 
generic  equivalency,  which  has  in  fact 
prompted  the  new  procedures  they  recently 
announced.  I  ask  you  to  take  note  that  in  the 
cases  I  am  reciting,  the  firms,  all  well-inten- 
tioned but  apparently  inept  producers  of 
generic  copies  of  good  drug  products,  are 
frequently  mentioned  as  saviors  of  the  con- 
sumer's pocketbook.  Here  are  some  of  the 
"bargains"  they  have  produced : 

On  15  September  1961.  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego, 
California,  reported  that  his  neurology  de- 
partment had  received  'many  valid  com- 
plaints of  toxicity  and  lack  of  potency  re- 
garding this  drug — diphenylhydantoln  so- 
dium capsules,  made  by  company  A  and 
sold  by  company  B.  Complaints  included  in- 
crease in  seizure  (the  drug  is  used  primarily 
for  the  control  of  epilepsy),  dizziness  and 
drowziness.  The  patients  were  mostly  chil- 
dren. 

March  20,  1962,  the  Fitzslmons  General 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.,  reported  that  "re- 
cently several  patients  at  Fitzslmons  Gen- 
eral Hospital  who  have  convulsive  disorders 
have  had  onset  of  break-through  of  their 
seizures,  and  each  indi\idual  stated  that  they 
wondered  whether  the  medication  was  not 
involved,  since  they  had  been  seizure-free  for 
several  years  with  Parke-Davis  dilantln  cap- 
sules with  the  red  band,  but  recently  had 
obtained  medication  without  the  red  band. 
Meditation  was  given  of  Parke-Davis  dilantln 
and  no  seizures  have  recurred."  The  report 
went  on  to  say,  "it  is  recommended  that 
standardized  Parke-Davis  dilantln  be  ob- 
tained in  order  to  eliminate  the  disorders." 
The  generic  product  had  been  supplied  by 
company  B  and  company  C. 

August  7,  1963,  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Oakland,  California,  reported  that  diphenyl- 
hydantoln sodium  capsules  produced  by 
company  D  caused  "the  controlled  seizure 
patient  to  unnecessarily  become  non-con- 
trolled, which  Is  both  physiologically  and 
psychologically  contra-indicated;  absorp- 
tion from  the  gastro-lntestlnal  tracts  of 
patients  lias  been  spotty  when  this  product 
Is  used." 

November  18,  1963,  Madigon  General  Hos- 
pital, Tacoma,  Washington,  complained 
about  another  lot  of  diphenyUiydantoin 
from  the  company  D — Item  caused  dizziness, 
vomiting  and  'queezlness'  in  several  patients 
and  in  one  case  premonitory  symptons  of 
seizures. 

The  hospital's  chief  neurologist  comments 
that  "it  has  been  my  experience  that  pa- 
tient response  is  signiflcantly  more  erratic 
with  diphenylhydantoln  supplied  by  other 
than  Parke-Davis  &  Co."  He  recommended 
that  all  further  procurements  of  this  drug 
be  made  from  Parke-Davis. 

November  30,  1965,  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
St.  Albans,  New  York,  reported  still  another 
series  of  unsatisfactory  experiences  with 
this  drug,  again  for  company  D.  The  neurol- 
ogist "has  had  seven  adult  patients  with  in- 
creased epileptic  seizures  .  .  .  this  drug  Is 
intended  to  be  an  anticonvulsant  and  Is  not 
producing  the  effect  needed,"  the  report 
added. 

Interestingly,  the  lot  of  this  product  had 
passed  tests  in  the  military  laboratory: 
samples  sent  to  the  FDA  also  seemed  to  be 
satisfactory. 

June  9,  1966,  Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine, 
physicians  submitted  a  complaint  abovit  a 
new   lot   of   diphenylhydantoln   from    com- 


pany D.  "Patients  on  this  drug  are  experi- 
encing seizures  more  frequently  than  on 
previously  available  products,"  they  said. 

One  firm  supplied  an  antibiotic  used  In 
urinary  tract  infections  imethanamine  man- 
delate  enteric-coated  tablets),  but  the  prod- 
uct would  not  disintegrate.  Laboratory  tests 
and  X-rays  showed  the  tablets  would  not 
dissolve,  and  hence  could  not  release  the 
medication.  When  the  Defense  Department 
informed  the  firm,  its  response  was  that  the 
patient  be  told  to  bite  them  In  half  and 
swallow  the  pieces. 

In  1964.  the  military  submlted  a  number 
of  versions  of  supposedly  equivalent  tetra- 
cycline tablets  for  clinical  testing  to  deter- 
mine if  the  various  firms'  products  actually 
got  into  the  bloodstream.  August  24.  1964, 
the  laboratory  reported  that  tablets  sup- 
plied by  Company  E  "gave  no  measurable 
blood  levels  in  7  of  the  10  (human)  sub- 
jects" who  were  given  the  product. 

One  additional  example.  Nitrofurantoin  is 
a  widely-vised  agent  against  Infections  of  the 
urinary  tract.  Often,  patients  with  chronic 
infections  require  this  drug  over  extended 
periods  of  time.  Defense  Department  doctors 
and  hospitals  use  it  in  substantial  quanti- 
ties, as  do  their  civilian  counterparts.  A  series 
of  complaints  came  in  on  a  supposedly  ge- 
neric equivalent  nitrofurantoin  supplied  by 
an  Italian  firm,  Zambon,  S.P.A..  beginning  in 
1961  and  running  through  April  1963. 

From  military  hospitals  all  over  the  coun- 
try the  word  was  the  same:  This  nitrofuran- 
toin is  unsatisfactory.  From  Walter  Reed, 
evidence  that  it  "almost  Invariably"  caused 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Prom  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  reports  of  severe  rash. 
Other  reports  came  from  military  institu- 
tions in  Virginia,  California,  Texas,  Florida, 
Washington,  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina, 
Maryland. 

From  the  Naval  Hospital  at  San  Diego, 
there  were  detailed  reports  on  a  15  year  old 
female  patient  whose  condition  worsened 
to  near  death  using  this  product. 

Regarding  the  last  case  cited,  the  hospital's 
commanding  officer  made  a  comment  of  par- 
ticular Import  to  the  point  we  are  examining. 
He  said,  "It  is  felt  that  this  (young  depend- 
ent child's)  life  was  jeopardized  by  substi- 
tuting an  unknown  product  for  one  which 
for  several  years  had  controlled  her  infection 
exceptionally  well.  The  cost  of  two  hospitali- 
zations, plus  the  expensive  coly-mycin  (an 
antibiotic  used  against  severe  infections)  and 
the  transfusions,  made  the  sut>stitutlon  In 
her  case  of  zambon  nitrofurantoin  a  very  ex- 
pensive maneuver." 

I  should  add  that  the  product  that  had 
helped  this  young  girl  well  In  the  past,  and 
which  helped  her  recover  her  health  when 
she  was  given  it  again,  was  a  brand  of  nitro- 
furantoin made  by  a  small  but  lilghly-re- 
puted  firm,  Eaton  Laboratories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  because  of  cases  of 
this  kind  that  the  Defense  Department  de- 
cided to  go  all  the  way — to  require  a  com- 
pany to  show  evidence  of  effectiveness  in 
human  beings,  before  a  company  can  qualify 
to  supply  It  with  a  given  drug.  As  I  under- 
stand the  procedure.  It  will  not  matter 
whether  the  firm  is  one  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  industry,  or  one  of  the  unknowns. 
If  the  company  cannot  stand  plant  inspec- 
tion and  demonstrate  that  the  specific  prod- 
uct it  wants  to  supply  does  w^hat  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  in  human  beings,  it  will  not 
be  permitted  to  bid. 

The  end  result  of  all  this  work  to  assure 
quality  drugs  for  the  military  is  that  the 
Defense  Department  will  know  the  complete 
story  of  the  companies  whose  drugs  It  uses. 
It  will  be  sure  of  their  names,  their  qualifl- 
cations,  their  manufacturing  know-how.  the 
competence  of  their  staffs  and  the  capabiU- 
tles  of  their  facilities.  More,  it  will  know 
that  their  products  work — not  on  the  theo- 
retical grounds  that  they  meet  laboratory 
standards,  but  on  the  basis  of  actual  vise  In 
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human  patieuw  In  short,  Defenae  Will  tUen 
have  the  same  itlnd  of  beforrtMBid  ooofl- 
dence  that  a  physician  In  private  practice 
haa  now,  when  he  prescribes  a  prcKluct  made 
by  a  speclflc  company — a  prciduct  he  has 
U3©d  before  and  which  he  personally  knows 
will  do  his  patient  some  good  I  applaud  this 
latest  step  by  the  military. 

Reapoasible  drug  companies  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  such  a  program.  Should  they 
not  be  -ible  to  prove  their  products  work, 
I  seriously  question  their  right  to  supply 
drugs  tu  ar.vor.e  Such  ftrms  have  no  business 
In  this  business.  They  should  not  be  In  any 
way  associated  with  drugs,  because  lite  may 
depend  un  drugs. 

Such  ftrms  should  make  hoola  hoops  and 
wastebiiskets  Not  drugs  They  deserve  neith- 
er the  bui-;r.es6  of  sick  patients  nor  the  en- 
couragement of  physicians,  or  congressional 
committees  They  most  emphatically  do  not 
mw  get  tne  recognition  of  most  .\merlcan 
doctors  I  earnestly  trust  you  will  recom- 
mend nothing  that  will  In  any  way  tend  to 
change  that 

I  hold  no  brief  for  drug  firms,  large  or 
small,  but  I  respect  them  I've  been  privy 
to  living  through,  and  practicing  In  the  gold- 
en age  of  medicine,  and  their  development 
I  simply  say  to  you  that  anjoae  suggesting 
that  one  drug  Arm  Is  as  good  as  another,  Is 
a  fool  or  Is  naive,  or  both.  Certainly  those 
who  tell  you  that  the  great  mUlt»ry  hospi- 
tals do  not  buy  brand  name  drugs  are  doing 
more  to  mislead  and  confuse,  than  to  help 
The  military  has  a  most  elaborate  procedure, 
the  effect  of  which  is  tti  restrict  Its  purchases 
to  products  of  proven  quality;  not  just  gener- 
ic drugs,  but  quality  drugs  made  by  com- 
panies they  know,  and  know  well  The  '.ery 
word  ger.eric"  implies  anonymity,  gentle- 
men the  program  I  have  described  to  you 
IS  one  emphasizing  Just  the  opposite.  The 
result  of  It  Is  that  when  the  President  goes 
to  Walter  Reed  or  Bethesda.  he  does  not  get 
••generic"  drugs,  he  gets  drugs  made  by  com- 
panies the  Defense  Department  knows  su- 
premely well   That  is  as  It  should  be! 

I  am'  a  Arm  believer  In  giving  ImporUnt 
Jobs  to  quaUfled  people  The  logic  of  this  Is 
no  less  valid  in  drugs  than  It  Is  In  building 
airplanes  or  spaceships.  If  reputation,  re- 
sources, and  ability  to  produce,  are  not  of 
Importance  m  the  drug  field,  they  count  for 
nothing  anywhere  else. 

I  am  grateful.  Mr  Chairman,  for  the  cour- 
tesy you  have  shown  In  permitting  me  to 
come  before  you  today.  I  assure  you  I  am  In 
sympathy  with  your  desire  to  uncover  useful 
facts  on  which  the  Congress  can  act.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have,  within  my  capability. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL  TO  HEAD- 
QUARTER IN  W.ASHINGTON,  DC  ; 
RIOTS  CONTINUE  AND  STILL  NO 
ACTION  ON  ANTIRIOT  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiu-i  consent  to  address  the  Hou^e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
r^marfcs 

The  SPP  AKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromPlondii'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker.  Stokely 
Carmichael  has  arrived  in  town  He  l.« 
going  to  set  up  headquarters  in  Wa.'^hinti- 
ton,  DC 

He  threatened  before  coming  here 
that  he  was  going  to  "take  over  the  city." 
Last  night  he  made  a  speech  urging  his 
listeners  to  resist  military  service  tn  Viet- 
nam. He  and  his  followers  are  going  to 
teach  Negro  high  .school  students  here 
to  oppose  the  draft  and  he  continued  to 
preach,    'HeU.  no"  wi'h  the  draft 


He  told  the  audience  to  defy  the 
police — bodily  if  necessary 

Second,  I  see  in  Houston,  Tex  .  a  police- 
man was  fauilly  wounded.  Oilier  officers 
were  injured  in  a  riot  of  some  500  stu- 
dents. Police  found  shotgxms,  three  .22 
caliber  rifles,  and  two  Molotov  cocktails 
along  with  lengths  of  chain  in  the 
dormitories. 

I  see  m  Milwaukee  where  a  group 
called  the  "Black  Avengers"  threaten 
•'to  take  over  Milwaukee  next  month."  I 
say  It  IS  time  that  Congress  acted  on  an 
antiriot  bill  before  they  attempt  to  at- 
tack the  Capitol  itself.  The  situation  is 
senous.  The  challenge  rests  with  us  In 
Congress. 

Anyone  that  thinks  these  uprisings, 
riots,  and  preachments  of  anarchy,  now 
tinged  with  unpatriotic  outbursts  In 
many  instances,  are  not  parts  of  a  na- 
tional plan  had  better  pay  heed  to  the 
mounting  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

I  enclose  the  newspaper  and  UPI  ticker 
accounts  of  the  events  to  which  I  referred 
for  the  Record: 

Pushes   OPPOsrnoN   to    Dbajt:    Cabmichaei- 

TO  Spend   Summer  Here 

(By   Leon   Dash  i 

Stokely  Carmichael.  outspoken  ••black 
power"  advocate,  said  last  night  he  plans 
to  work  as  field  secretary  In  Washington  this 
summer  under  Lester  McKlnnie,  local  leader 
of  the  Student  Non-violent  Coordinating 
Committee. 

Carmichael,  former  national  head  of  SNCC. 
announced  the  selection  of  Washington  as 
his  summer  field  of  operation  after  a  speech 
before  »  chanting  and  cheering  crowd  of 
some  1300  at  the  Lincoln  Temple  Memorial 
Church,  nth  and  R  Streets  nw. 

■We're  going  to  build  a  black  resistance 
group  In  this  country."  he  said.  "Ours  Is  a 
love  of  humanity  over  the  love  of  country. 
That's  what  counts. 

"The  United  States  Is  a.  nation  of  thieves 
It  stole  this  country  from  the  red  man.  then 
stole  the  black  people  from  the  shores  of 
Africa.  This  nation  stands  now  on  the  brink 
of  murdering  Vietnam  ' 

Urging  his  listeners  to  resist  military  serv- 
ice In  Vietnana  to  their  utmost.  Carmichael 
said,  "We  must  now  talk  about  spending 
about  five  years  In  Jail  .  Muhammad  All 
(Casslus  Clay, I  Is  concerned  with  people.  So 
are  we  Sixteen  people  In  SNCC  have  said. 
Hell,  no!'  to  the  draft  and  are  not  going 
(into  the  service)  They'd  rather  spend  five 
years  In  Jail      .  ." 

Carmichael  said  SNCC  will  start  teaching 
Negro  high  school  students  here  to  oppose 
the  draft,  explaining  that  contemplated 
changes  In  the  draft  law  will  affect  them 
most — In  the  18-  and  19-year-old  bracket. 

Carmlchael's  comments  were  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Spring  Mobilization  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam  which  plans  a  1  p.m., 
march  to  the  White  House  today. 

Milwaukee  Warned  bt  "Bi^ck  Avengers" 
Madbon.  Wis..  May  16.— A  civil  rights  mili- 
tant, backed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest, 
said  today  au  organization  called  the  "Black 
Avengers"  will  lake  over  Milwaukee  next 
month  If  the  city's  racial  problems  go  un- 
>olved 

The  ultimatum  was  given  to  the  State 
Committee  on  Service  to  Minority  Groups  by 
members  of  the  Milwaukee  Youth  Council 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  Its  leader,  the 
Rev.  James  E.  Groppl. 

Riot 

HoirsTON  — Students  firing  rifles  and  shot- 
guns from  darkened  dormitories  at  a  pre- 
dominantly   Negro   university   battled   more 


than  650  police  toduy  A  policeman  was  fa- 
tally wounded  before  oRicera  stormed  the 
dormitories  and  arrested  nearly  500  students 

Three  other  persons  were  shot  In  the  night 
of  violence  at  Texas  Southern  University 

Police  besieged  the  campus  for  nearly  two 
hours.  Then  a  squad  of  GO  to  70  riflemen,  ad- 
vancing '20  yards  at  a  time  Infantry-style, 
rushed  Lanier  and  Bruce  Halls. 

They  smashed  down  doors  with  flre  axes, 
shot  locks  off  doors,  hauled  the  students 
out  and  had  them  lie  face  down  on  the 
grass  to  be  searched,  then  took  them  to  jail. 

Rookie  Patrolman  Louis  Kuba.  25.  was 
shot  Ui  the  head  as  he  advanced  on  the 
dormitories  about  1  am.  cdt.  He  died  eight 
hours  later  In  Houston's  Ben  Taub  Hospital. 

Also  shot  were  officers  Raymond  G  Black- 
lock.  37;  and  Allen  Dale  bugger.  32,  who 
were  In  fair  condition;  and  Morris  English, 
22.  a  student,  whose  condition  was  unde- 
termined. Another  officer  cut  his  hand  on 
broken  glass. 

Police  said  they  found  a  shotgun,  three 
22  caliber  rifles  and  two  molotov  cocktails 
along  with  a  length  of  chain  In  the  dorms. 

The  violence  followed  demonstratlon.s  yes- 
terday by  Negroes  protesting  conditions  at 
a  Junior  high  school  and  'gar'uage  and  filth" 
at  a  city  dump  near  the  Negro  section 
Thirty-two  persons  were  arrested  then 

A  Negro  newspaper  editor.  Julius  Carter 
of  the  "Forward  Times,"  said  rumors  swept 
the  TSU  campus  that  one  of  the  demonstra- 
tors had  been  shot. 

Then  a  student,  Douglas  Wayne  Waller. 
was  arrested  on  the  campus  Police  said  he 
was  Intoxicated  and  carrying  a  stolen  pistol. 

Police  said  after  Waller  was  taken  to  Jail, 
another  student  began  "haranguing"  a 
gathering  crowd.  When  Blaylock,  a  plaln- 
I'lothesman,  came  to  the  campus  following 
the  arrest  of  Waller,  he  was  shot  In  the  hip 

Police  said  the  students  then  started  a 
bonfire  on  a  major  city  street  which  runs 
through  the  campus — also  a  center  of  con- 
tention among  students,  who  wanted  It 
closed  off 

The  students  began  shooting  at  cars  driv- 
ing along  the  street.  Then  they  blocked  it 
with  sewer  casings  stacked  nearby  for  a 
construction   project    officers  said. 
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COLUMBIA  VA  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  E>0RN  Mr  S(>eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  there  has 
breii  much  concern  expressed  in  South 
Carolina  over  tlie  proposed  reduction  in 
the  capacity  of  the  Vetevans'  Adminis- 
T-atipn  hosp'tal  at  Columbia,  ar.d  nshtly 
.so.  I  fully  share  the  concern  of  tho^e  who 
have  expressed  themselves  on  this  point: 
but  I  feel  that  the  proposed  reduction  in 
the  number  of  beds  which  may  be  op- 
erated at  this  hospital  is  not  the  mo.st 
important  situation  facing  the  Colum- 
bia Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  at 
the  present  time;  rather.  I  am  Inclined 
to  the  view  that  what  we  should  do  at 
Columbia  is  to  a.ssure.  at  an  early  date, 
a  complete  modernization  and  renova- 
tion of  this  hospital 

The  Columbia  Vete:ans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  was  dedicated  In  1932. 
Physicians  in  private  practice  have  in- 
formed me  that  any  ho.spital  over  20 
years  old  is  obsolete  by  today's  medical 
standards  unless  it  h;u-  been  updated.  No 
one   •(n-ho   has   experience    in   this   field 


would  deny  for  a  moment  that  we  live  in 
a  different  world  insofar  as  medicine  is 
concerned  in  1967  from  the  prevailing 
practices  of  1932.  Today  we  have  open 
heart  surgery  centers,  renal  dialysis 
units,  intensive  care  units,  monitoring 
devices  for  the  caie  of  cardiac  cases,  and 
any  number  of  other  new  and  strange 
techniques  which,  thankfully,  are  im- 
proving the  health  of  our  veterans  and 
all  of  Ameiica's  citizens.  The  search  is 
going  on  at  a  level  at  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  undreamed  of  30  years 

ago  . 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  practical 
and  worthwhile  step  that  we  can  take 
today  in  the  long-range  interest  of  the 
veterans  of  South  Carolina,  is  to  see  that 
Columbia  has  its  physical  plant  updated 
to  provide  for  the  practice  of  the  most 
modern  concept  which  now  exists  in  the 
medical  world. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Columbia  VA  Hospi- 
tal is  in  urgent  need  of  remodeling  and 
repair.  Air  conditioning  is  also  urgently 
needed.  The  Columbia  hospital  is  cen- 
trally located  in  the  very  heart  of  South 
Carolina;  it  is  in  a  splendid  location. 
Modernization  should  be  authorized  and 
should  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. I  have  requested  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Olin  Teacue,  to  have  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  need  for 
modernization  and  renovation  at  Colum- 
bia In  the  meantime,  I  urge  that  while 
aiiv  modernization  program  is  being  con- 
sidered, there  shall  be  no  reduction  in 
the  number  of  hospital  beds  at  Columbia, 
as  there  is  a  waiting  list  and  many  of  our 
veterans  are  in  gi  eat  need  of  hospitaliza- 
tion.   

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unaninious  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April 
20.  I  returned  to  my  district  on  oflB- 
clal  business.  Had  I  been  able  to 
be  present  on  the  House  floor  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  afternoon  session,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roUcall  No. 
70.  final  passage  of  the  Adenauer  reso- 
lution, House  Resolution  443.  This  res- 
olution i-equested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  communicate  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  on 
the  loss  of  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

I  have  long  admired  the  leadership  of 
Chancellor  Adenauer  for  Germany  and 
the  free  world,  and  have  appreciated  his 
great  friendship  for  the  American  people. 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roUcall 
No  71.  the  final  passage  of  H.R.  207.  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  a  large- 
scale  desalting  plant  by  providing  finan- 
cial, technical,  or  other  assistance  to  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California, 


ESTABLISH  AN  INDEPENDENT  FED- 
ERAL MARITIME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill— H.R.  10076— to 
amend  title  11  of  the  Maritime  Act,  1936. 
to  create  an  independent  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
revitalize  our  merchant  marine  by  estab- 
lishing an  independent  agency  dedicated 
solely  to  the  development  of  policies  and 
programs  which  will  restore  the  mer- 
ctiant  marine  to  its  position  of 
leadership. 

The  American  merchant  fleet  once 
played  a  vital  role  In  the  development  of 
the  America  that  we  know  today.  Begin- 
ning with  the  sailing  ships  which  pro- 
vided the  lifeline  between  the  developed 
European  nations  and  this  underdevel- 
oped New  World — down  through  recent 
times,  in  peace  and  in  war — it  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  Nation's  strength 
and  prestige.  Today,  after  centuries  of 
faithful  service,  it  is  cast  into  a  role  of 
a  neglected  stepchild. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  trad- 
ing nation  in  the  world,  yet  the  U.S. 
merchant  fleet  carries  under  8  percent 
of  its  oceanborne  foreign  commerce. 

Maritime  policy  and  foreign  trade  are 
interdependent,  and  job  opportunities 
are  affected  by  the  futures  of  both. 
Studies  made  in  1960  showed  that  about 
7  million  workers  were  then  affected  by 
our  foreign  trade.  With  the  increased 
foreign  trade  that  has  ensued,  the  num- 
ber of  workers  so  affected  has  indeed 
increased. 

The  importance  of  shipbuilding  to  our 
national  well-being  must  be  placed  in 
better  perspective. 

On  terms  of  employment  alone — a  re- 
vitalized shipbuilding  program  would 
provide  expanded  job  opportunities  in  the 
shipyards  and  in  the  allied  industries 
that  supply  the  components. 

A  rule-of-thumb  method  used  in 
measuring  employment  in  the  U.S.  ship- 
building industry  is  that  each  $1  million 
in  new  dry-cargo  ship  construction  pro- 
duces approximately  84  man-years  of 
employment  for  workers  in  the  ship- 
yard and  allied  industries. 

Based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
data,  average  weekly  earnings  of  this 
work  force,  as  of  December  1966. 
amounted  to  $137.  This  converts  to  $7,- 
124  per  man-year,  or  $498,680  for  70 
man-years.  Using  an  estimated  average 
cost  per  ship  of  $20,000,000,  this  means 
that  each  new  ship  constructed  would 
provide  1,400  man-years  of  employment. 
Thus,  each  new  ship  would  generate  $9- 
973,600  in  wages  for  these  workers. 

The  shrinking  size  of  our  merchant 
fleet,  coupled  with  the  technological  ad- 
vancements incorporated  in  newly  con- 
structed vessels,  is  reducing  employment 
opportunities  for  American  seamen. 


Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
qualified  seagoing  personnel  in  the  next 
5  years.  Presently,  over  half  of  the  skilled 
seagoing  personnel  is  45  years  of  age  or 
older. 

An  important  requirement  of  our  mari- 
time policy  is  to  maintain  and  expand  a 
trained  pool  of  U.S.  citizen  seagoing  per- 
sonnel with  maritime  skills  and  experi- 
ence. This  is  an  important  element  of 
strength  for  a  great  nation  in  a  troubled 
world. 

The  strength  or  weakness  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  balance-of-payment  problem.  Every 
ton  of  cargo  shipped  from  a  U.S.  port,  or 
brought  in  from  a  foreign  land,  increases 
the  value  of  our  trade  by  either  con- 
serving or  earning  dollars  for  the  United 
States. 

The  shipping  industry  has  been  the 
the  largest  earner  contributing  to  our 
international  balance  of  payments.  It  has 
been  responsible  for  reducing  the  deficit 
by  between  $900  million  and  $1  billion 
annually  in  recent  years.  When  you  con- 
sider that  these  earnings  were  achieved 
while  carrying  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  oceanborne  trade,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  cargo  carried  on  U.S.  vessels  could 
contribute  greatly  toward  the  permanent 
solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th  Congress  should 
give  the  highest  priority  to  this  legisla- 
tion   creating    an   independent   Federal 
Maritime  Administration. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.    10076 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine  Act,   1936,   to  create  an   independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Maritime 
Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  (hereafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Administra- 
tion' ) .  which  shall  be  an  Independent  agency 
not  under  any  other  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  head  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  a  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator (hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  'Administrator'),  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  except  that  the  term  of  the 
Administrator  first  appointed  shall  expire  on 
June  30.  1969.  Each  Administrator  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor.  Upon 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  each  Ad- 
ministrator shall  continue  to  serve  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall 
have  qualified.  The  Administrator  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
lit  of  the  Executive  Salary  Schedule,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  all 
powers  and  the  discharge  of  all  duties  of  the 
Administration,  except  those  vested  In  the 
Maritime  Board  by  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Act  of  1967. 

"(3)   There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Administration — 
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"(A)  All  funcilons  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  conferred  upon  him  by  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  21  of  1950  and  con- 
flrmed  as  being  vested  In  him  by  section  202 
(at  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of 
1961 

•iB)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transferred  to  him  by  Section  202 
lb)  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of 
1961.  except  as  provided  by  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Act  of  1967. 

■'i4i  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  In  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe.  The  Deputy  Maritime 
Administrator  shall  be  Acting  Administrator 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, e.xcept  that  the  Deputy  Marl- 
time  Administrator  shall  at  no  time  sit  as  a 
member  or  acting  member  of  the  Maritime 
Subsidy  Board  " 

Sec.  3.  (ai  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Federal  Maritime  Administration 
I  hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
■Administration"!  a  Maritime  Board  i here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board"  i 
There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Board 
the  following  functions: 

(1)  All  functions  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  transferred  to  it  under  section  105  (1 1 . 
'  2 1 .  and  i  3 1  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 21  of  1950  and  subsequently  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  section  202 
,  b  I  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of 
1961. 

(2)  All  functions  with  respect  of  findings 
and  determinations  regarding  loan  and  mort- 
gage Insurance  under  provisions  of  title  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (52  Stat. 
969.  46  use   1271etseq.). 

(bl  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members  as  follows  The  Federal  Maritime 
Administrator  thereafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  Administrator"),  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  two  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  coiisent  of  the  Senate 
Not  more  than  two  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party.  The 
two  additional  Board  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall — 

(1 )  be  appointed  for  terms  of  4  years;  ex- 
cept that  the  terms  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed shall  expire  as  follows:  one  on  June 
30    1970.  and  one  on  June  30.  1971;  and 

1 2)  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 

Each  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  predecessor.  Upon  expiration  of 
h;.^  term  of  office,  each  member  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  his  successor  shall  have 
been  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified  No 
member  shall  engage  In  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment. 

(c)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointment  A  vacancy  in  the 
Board  shall  not  impair  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  the  Board  .\ny  two  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  and  the  concurring  votes  of 
.iny  two  members  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
disposition  of  any  matter  which  may  come 
before  the  Board. 

See.  4.  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  201  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  use  111  I  (bi)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  .Administrator  members 
of  the  Board,  and  all  officers  and  employees 
of  the  .Administration  The  first  two  sen- 
tences of  section  201(b)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  I46U.S.C.  1111  lb))  are  re- 
pealed 

Scr  5  The  Administrator  and  members  of 
the  Bo:ird  shall  be  appointed  with  due  re- 
gard to  their  fitness  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of   the  powers  and  duties  vested   In 


them  and  may  be  removed  by  the  President 
only  for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance In  office. 

Sec.  6.  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
and  records  employed,  used.  held,  available, 
or  to  be  m^de  available,  in  connection  with 
the  functions  transferred  to  the  Administra- 
tion and  to  the  Board  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  determines  necessary,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administration,  or  to  the  Board, 
.is  the  case  may  be 

Sec.  7.  Part  11  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  21  of  1950.  and  part  II  and  section 
3031  c)  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7 
of  1961,  are  hereby  repealed  by  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

Sec.  8  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  1 1 1  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  established  by  part  I  of  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Ntmibered  7  of  1961.  or  (2)  any 
of  the  functions  of  such  Commission. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act.  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  d.'ite  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


REAR  ADM  DENNIS  C.  LYNDON 
SERVED  HIS  COUNTRY  WITH  DIS- 
TINCTION 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  MizeJ  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  |X)int  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  a  ijreat  Amer- 
ican was  buried  with  full  military  honors. 
He  is  the  late  Rear  Adm.  Dennis  C.  Lon- 
don, of  Atchison.  Kaii.s..  who  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  Falls  City,  Nebr.,  last 
Saturday. 

We  in  Kan.sas  join  with  our  fellow 
countrymen  in  mourning  the  untimely 
passing  of  this  well-known  military  fig- 
ure We  send  our  sincere  condolences  to 
the  members  of  his  family — his  wife  and 
four  children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Lt. 
I  jg  >  Dennis  C,  Junior,  is  carrying  on  the 
family's  tradition  of  service  in  the  Navy 
as  an  officer  aboard  the  submarine 
Croaker,  based  at  New  London.  Conn. 

In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Admiral 
Lyndon,  I  wish  to  emphasize  his  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  liis  country 
from  the  time  that  he  graduated  from  the 
US.  Naval  Academy  in  1935  until  the 
time  of  his  death  when  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Reserve  Training 
Command  with  headquarters  in  Omaha. 
Nebr.  The  highlights  of  his  career  in  the 
Navy  and  the  many  citations  with  which 
he  was  honored  are  set  forth  in  his  official 
biography  which  I  make  a  part  of  this 
tribute: 
Rear  Adm.  Dennis  C    Lyndon.  US    Navt 

Dennis  Charles  Lyndon  was  born  In  Atchi- 
son. Kansas,  on  December  7.  1913.  son  of 
Dennis  C  and  Helen  A  ( Murphy  i  Lyndon 
He  attended  Maur  Hill  and  St  Benedicts 
High  Schools  In  Atchison,  prior  to  entering 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Mary- 
land In  1931.  Graduated  and  cuDunlssloned 
Ensign  on  June  6.  1935.  he  subsequently  ad- 
vanced In  rank,  attaining  that  of  Rear  .Ad- 
miral, to  date  from  April  1.  1964. 

Following  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  In  1935.  he  Joined  the  USS  Lexing- 
ton and  while  on  board  that  aircraft  carrier 


participated  In  the  search  for  Amelia  Earhart. 
In  October  1937  he  was  detached  for  duty  on 
the  Staff  of  Conimander  Battle  Force  -md  in 
November  1938  reported  us  Engineering  Of- 
ficer of  the  USS  Elliot.  He  was  serving  in  that 
capacity  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II.  December  8.  1941.  From  March 
1942  to  September  1943  he  was  attached  to 
the  battleship  South  Dakota  as  Fire  Control 
and  Air  Defense  Officer  and  while  serving  as 
such  saw  action  during  the  Battle  of  Santa 
Cruz,  the  Solomons  campaign  and  in  opera- 
tions with  the  British  Fleet  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. :n  September  1943  he  reported  as 
Chief  Staff  Officer  to  Commander  Battleship 
Division  Nine.  USS  South  Dakota  later  USS 
Alabama  Flagship 

He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  with 
Combat  "V,"  and  cited  In  part  as  follows: 
"For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  as 
Plotting  Room  Officer  and  Air  Defense  Officer 
of  the  USS  South  Dakota  from  September 
1942  to  August  1943  and  as  Chief  Statf  Officer 
to  Commander  Battleship  Division  Nine  from 
August  26,  1943  to  October  1.  1944,  during 
action  against  enemy  Japanese  forces  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  Areas  Exercising  superb  tac- 
tical ability  and  inltl.iting  thorough  plan- 
ning and  training  programs.  Commander 
Lyndon  rendered  valiant  service  diu-ing  the 
Battles  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Guadalcan.Tl,  the 
occupation  of  the  Gilbert.  Marshall  and 
Caroline  Islands,  the  historic  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea  and  strikes  against  Central 
and  Northern  Philippines,  .  .  ." 

In  January  1945  he  became  "Skipper"  of 
the  USS  Nicholas  and  commanded  that 
destroyer  during  the  reconquest  of  the  Phil- 
ipplnes.  the  Okinawa  campaign  and  the 
Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  raids  on  the  home 
Islands  of  Japan.  After  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities In  1945,  the  Nicholas  made  the  first 
contact  with  the  enemy  In  their  waters  when 
she  rendezvoused  with  a  Japanese  destroyer 
and  took  aboard  their  emissaries  for  trans- 
fer to  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Wililam  P. 
Halsey,  USN  (now  Fleet  Admiral.  Deceased). 
Later  at  the  formal  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  the  Nicholas  transported  the  allied 
signatories  of  that  document  from  Yoko- 
hama to  the  USS  Missouri  which  was  an- 
chored in  Tokyo  Bay. 

For  outstanding  services  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  Nicholas  he  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Combat  "V.  '  and 
also  received  a  Letter  of  Commendation,  with 
Ribbon  and  Combat  "V."  The  citations  fol- 
low. In  part : 

Bronze  Star  Medal:  "For  meritorious 
achievement  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
USS  Nicholas  during  operations  against 
enemy  Japanese  forces  in  the  bombardment 
of  Marlveles  and  Corregldor,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, from  February  13  to  16,  1945.  Demon- 
strating outstanding  skill  and  leadership. 
Commander  Lyndon  maneuvered  his  ship 
through  dangerous  waters  and  provided  ef- 
fective fire  In  support  of  mlnesweeplng  op- 
erations. When  enemy  shore  batteries  shelled 
a  group  of  minesweepers,  he  Immediately  di- 
rected counter-fire  which  quickly  silenced 
several  of  the  hostile  gun  positions 

Letter  of  Commendation:  "For  his  meri- 
torious service  ...  as  Commandi;ig  Officer 
of  a  destroyer  while  operating  with  a  spe- 
cial task  group  evacuating  prisoners  of  war 
from  Japan.  He  skillfully  and  diligently  exe- 
cuted the  varied  duties  assigned  him  His 
Initiative  and  devotion  to  duty  assisted  ma- 
terially In  the  prompt  liberation  and  in 
many  cases  the  saving  of  lives  of  thousands 
of  allied  prisoners  of  war  , 

Detached  from  command  of  the  Nicho- 
las In  March  1946.  he  next  served  as  Ord- 
nance Instructor  at  the  General  Line  School, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  July  1948  re- 
ported as  Planning  Officer  for  the  Panama 
Sector.  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier,  under  the 
Commandant  of  the  Ffteenth  Naval  District 
In  July  1951  he  reported  as  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  the   USS   St.  Paul,  which   for  eight 
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months  operated  in  the  Korean  area  of  hoe- 

uUtles.  under  the  United  Nations  Command. 
For  meritorious  service  (in  that  capacity) 
from  November  1951  to  June  1952  .  .  ."  he 
was  awarded  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  Sec- 
ond Bronze  Star  Medal.  The  citation  con- 
tinues: ^       .,       ^ 

■During   this    i>eriod    Commander   Lyndon 
was  directly  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
spirit  and  morale  ut  the  crew  and  officers  at 
an  unusually  hieh  level  thus  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  m  turn  contributing  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  ship  during  operations 
which  ir.ilict^d  heavy  damage  on  the  enemy. 
Commander  Lyndon  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  gun  strikes  and  fire  sup- 
port   missions    assigned    the    USS    St.    Paul 
on  April  21,   1952.   (He)    was  the  first  officer 
to  arrive  at  Turret  One  in  which  a  powder 
explosion  had  just  occurred.  His  calm  and 
immediate  attention  to  repair  party  person- 
nel was  directly  responsible  for  the  early  re- 
moval of  the  personnel  casualties  from  the 
turret    and    the    prevention    of    any    further 
material  damage  to  the  ship.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  larger  and  more  serious  explosion 
was  possible  any  moment.  Commander  Lyn- 
don remained   constantly  in   the   Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  turret,  (ilrecting  the  rescue 
operations  until  all  personnel  casualties  had 
been  removed  and  It  had  been  positively  as- 
certained that  no  further  danger  existed  .  .  ." 
In  March  1953  he  became  Commander  De- 
stroyer   Division    Seventy-Two,    which    par- 
ticipated  in   two   cruises   In   Korean   waters 
and  on  the  Formosa  Patrol.  After  Instruction 
at  the   National    War   College.   Washington, 
DC.  August  1954  to  June  1955.  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Strategic  Planning  Group,  Of- 
fice of  the  Joint  Staff.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Washington.   DC.   He   remained   there   until 
June  1957.  and  the  next  month  assumed  com- 
mand   of    the    gasoline    tanker    Marias.    In 
Julv  1958  he  returned  to  duty  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  assigned  to  the  Operations 
Directorate. 

In  September  1960  he  assumed  command 
of  the  USS  Des  Moines  (CA-134)  and  in 
March  1961  was  detached  for  duty  in  the 
omi:e  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Navy 
Dep.irtment.  Washington.  D.C.  There  he  was 
assigned  as  .Assi.'^tant  Director  of  the  Politico- 
Military  Policy  Division  until  July  1963,  then 
as  Director  of  the  Foreign  Military  Assistance 
Divi.sion.  In  October  1964  he  became  Com- 
mander Cruiser-Destroyer  Flotilla  Eleven.  He 
was  awarded  the  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the 
Second  Legion  of  Merit.  The  citation  follows: 
"For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  from 
October  7.  1964  to  May  28.  19G5  as  Com- 
mander Cruiser-Destroyer  Flotilla  Eleven. 
During  this  period,  (he)  exercised  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  professional  competence 
in  maintaining  his  assigned  forces  at  a  con- 
sistently high  degree  of  combat  readiness 
while  employed  in  the  Western  Pacific  area. 
As  Commander  Cruiser-Destroyer  Group. 
Western  Pacltic.  from  October  1964  to  Febru- 
ary 1&65.  he  w.is  directly  responsible  for  de- 
veloping coordinated  surface-air  tactics 
against  high-speed  surface  craft,  thereby 
making  a  major  contribution  to  fleet  readi- 
ness as  well  as  to  the  art  of  naval  war- 
fare .  .  ." 

In  September  1965  he  reported  as  Com- 
mander Naval  Reserve  Training  Command, 
Omalia.  Nebraska 

In  addition  to  the  Legion  of  Merit  with 
Gold  Star  and  Comb.it  "V."  the  Bronze  Star 
Med.il  with  Gold  St:ir  and  Combat  "V,"  and 
tiie  Navy  Unit  Commendation  Ribbon,  Rear 
Admiral  Lyndon  has  the  Ameirican  Defense 
Service  Medal  with  star:  American  Campaign 
Medal;  European- African-Middle  Eastern 
Campaign  Medal:  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign 
Medal  with  two  silver  and  two  bronze  stars 
( tweh  e  operations  I ;  World  War  II  Victory 
Medal:  Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal.  Asia 
Cl.isp;  China  Service  Medal  (e.xtended);  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal;  Korean  Service 
Med.il:  and  the  United  Nations  Service  Medal. 


He   also  has  the  Korean   Presidential   Unit 
Citation  Badge. 

His  official  residence  is  1800  Oakley  Street, 
Topeka,  Kansas.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Winifred  de  Lorimier  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  four  children:  Dennis  C.  Jr., 
Arthur  D..  Mary  L.  and  Christopher  R.  Lyn- 
don. 


DRAFT 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dialog  on  the  draft,  and  of  such  alterna- 
tives as  the  establishment  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer armed  service,  will  soon  be  over. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  is  ex- 
pected to  issue  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations soon  on  the  recently  con- 
cluded hearings  on  the  extension  of  Se- 
lective Service. 

Thomas  C.  Schelling,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  University,  appeared 
recently  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  present  his  views  on  the  issues 
raised  by  military  conscription.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  the  complete  text  of  Dr. 
Schelling's  statement  to  the  committee: 
it  is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  cur- 
rent dialog. 

Statement  of  Thomas  C.  Schelling.  Profes- 
sor OF  Economics.  Harvard  Universitt, 
Before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
April  27,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee; 
As  you  know,  many  teachers  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  have  been  concerned 
about  the  draft.  Naturally  they  are,  not  only 
because  the  draft  is  related  to  war  in  general, 
and  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  particular,  but 
also  because  the  draft  raises  some  funda- 
mental questions  about  democratic  govern- 
ment and  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  and 
moreover  because  most  of  the  students  we 
teach,  and  even  many  of  the  teachers  among 
us,  are  qualified  by  age,  health,  and  educa- 
tion to  perform  military  service. 

A  few  months  ago,  several  of  my  colleagues 
and  I — holding  among  us  quite  a  variety 
of  views  on  this  controversial  subject — 
agreed  that  the  subject  deserved  more  than 
argument,  more  than  expressions  of  opinion, 
and  composed  ourselves  Into  a  faculty  study 
group  under  the  auspices  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Institute  of  Politics.  Because  of  the 
diversity  of  views  among  us,  we  needed  some 
ground  rules,  and  these  were  simply  that  we 
should  explore  the  subject  patiently,  raising 
all  of  the  Issues  we  could  before  trying  to 
settle  them,  searching  for  all  the  agreement 
we  could  find  but  sharpening  up  the  remain- 
ing differences  In  order  to  know  just  where 
we  differed,  and  not  jumping  hastily  to  con- 
clusions. We  kept  to  the  rules  and  have  not 
jumped  hastily.  But  your  invitation  to  testi- 
fy, Mr.  Chairman,  prompts  me  to  anticipate 
where  I  think  we  shall  come  out — or  at  least 
where  I  shall  come  out — and  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  express  a  Judgment  on  these 
issues.  I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  am 
sure  my  dozen  colleagues  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  philosophy  and  law. 
will  at  least  let  me  acknowledge  that  my 
views  have  been  formed  In  the  course  of 
many  Saturdays  of  discussion  with  them. 

To  keep  my  original  statement  brief.  I 
shall  formulate  merely  the  conclusions  I 
have  reached  and  let  the  Committee,  in  its 


questions,  probe  my  reasons  on  the  points 
that  most  Interest  it. 

1 )  Potentially  there  Is  bound  to  be  some 
form  of  compulsory  service.  No  matter  how 
far  we  go  in  making  voluntary  enlistment 
attractive,  the  government  cannot  deny  Itself 
the  means,  in  an  emergency,  of  meeting  its 
military  manpower  requirements.  We  are 
bound  to  have  a  system  that  combines  vol- 
untary enlistment  with  some  form  of  po- 
tential compulsory  service,  even  though 
there  may  be  times,  as  there  were  in  recent 
years,  when  nobody  lias  to  be  drafted. 

2>  That  does  not  dispose  of  the  question, 
how  far  should  we  go  in  providing  Incentives 
towards  voluntary  enlistment?  The  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service 
was  concerned  with  the  question,  "Who 
serves  when  not  all  serve?"  Establishing  that 
some  kind  of  draft  would  be  necessary,  the 
ConuniESion  went  on  to  examine  what  kind 
of  compulsory  service  sy.nem  there  should 
be.  That  is  a  crucial  question;  but  for  this 
Committee  I  think  the  other  is  equally  im- 
portant. How  far  can  our  country  afford  to 
go,  and  how  far  does  it  wish  to  go,  in  provid- 
ing tlie  incentives  for  voluntary  enlistment 
and  re-enlistment,  in  reducing  the  number 
who  have  to  be  drafted  (and  who  probably 
serve  for  short  periods),  and  in  separating 
the  financial  burden  from  the  obligation  to 
serve? 

3 1  Too  often  tl:e  question  of  military 
compensation  is  raised  in  all-or-none  form: 
what  would  it  cost  to  achieve  an  all-volun- 
teer force?  Too  often  the  questions  of  fair- 
ness and  discrimination  relate  to  who  shall 
serv'e,  with  little  attention  to  how  we  might 
reduce  the  burdens  of  service  on  those  who 
serve.  The  draft  Is  not  merely  a  way  of  get- 
ting needed  manpower;  It  is  a  way  of  get- 
ting manpower  cheaply.  Those  of  us  who 
do  not  serve,  because  w-e  are  too  old  or 
because  we  are  otherwise  not  selected,  should 
be  careful  not  to  use  the  draft  as  a  way  of 
holding  military  wages  down  while  civilian 
wages,  inside  goverrmient  and  out.  are  high- 
er and  continue  to  rise.  The  financial  cost 
is  there,  whether  we  pay  it  through  the 
budget  or  not;  the  more  of  that  financial 
burden  we  taxpayers  assume,  the  less  we 
have  to  impose  on  those  who  do  our  fighting 
for  us. 

4)  The  questions  of  how  much  to  com- 
pensate in  the  interest  of  fairness,  and  how 
much  to  compensate  in  the  interest  of  great- 
er voluntary  enlistments,  come  closely  to- 
gether of  course.  Raising  pay  for  either  pur- 
pose tends  to  meet  the  other  purpose.  Selec- 
tive increases,  like  re-enlistment  bonuses  or 
pay  increases  for  highly  specialized  person- 
nel, can  of  course  achieve  selective  results. 

5)  As  an  economist.  I  might  be  expected 
to  estimate  for  you  what  it  would  cost  to 
meet  a  military-manpower  goal  of.  say.  2  75 
million  through  voluntary  enlistments,  v.'ith 
or  without  some  additional  number  to  be 
acquired  through  the  draft.  I  cannot.  All 
estimates  are  bound  to  be  indirect,  based  on 
interpretations  of  dubiotis  evidence  in  a 
changing  world.  The  study  presented  by  the 
defense  department  two  years  ago  was  based 
on  data  that  lend  themselves  to  a  variety 
of  interpretations.  My  Interpretation  of 
those  same  data  leads  me  to  a  much  lower 
estimate  of  the  extra  cost  of  achieving  a 
large  volunteer  component  in  the  armed 
forces;  but  I  can  have  no  great  confidence 
that  my  interpretation  is  correct  or  that  the 
original  evidence  Is  adequate  to  permit  an 
estimate  or  that,  if  it  was  at  the  time,  it  will 
remain  pertinent  in  the  aftermath  of  Viet- 
namese hostilities. 

6)  I  am  emphasizing  military  pay  as 
much  in  the  Interest  of  sound  business  man- 
agement as  in  order  to  reduce  our  future 
reliance  on  the  draft.  Drafting  a  man  and 
training  him  In  a  speciality  may  be  poor 
economy  if  the  same  specialty  could  be  In- 
duced by  higher  pay  to  enlist.  Inducing  the 
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re-en!lstment  of  people  who  have  been  ex- 
pensively trained  thruui^h  Che  use  u(  more 
dlscrlnilr.atlng  pay  seniles,  may  be  good 
economy  And  draXtees  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  become  cheap  substitutes  for  civil- 
ian employees  where  clvllliins  could  do  nearly 
the  si\me  jobs  The  long  run  advantages  of 
using  more  economic  incentives  in  a  military 
career  service  ought  to  weigh  heavily  In  the 
balance  against  habit,  tradition,  and  the 
costs  of  transition  The  aftermath  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  may  provide  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  Incur  the  transUlonaa  costa  of 
moving  more  in  the  direction  of  a  career 
service  based  on  economic  Incentives. 

7)  Turning  now  to  the  form  of  compul- 
sory service.  I  am  strongly  attracted  to  a  lot- 
tery that  13  nearly  universal  within  a  fairly 
narrow  age  group  I  can  see  almost  no  reason 
for  exempting  or  deferring  anybody  at  age 
19  or  20  on  grounds  that  his  career  plajis 
and  educational  intentions  make  him  too 
valuable  a  civilian  to  go  into  the  army  or 
make  It  a  national  Interest  that  his  service 
be  postponed  a  few  years  In  saying  this.  I 
have  In  mind  a  level  of  armed  forces  of  about 
the  present  magnitude  or  afi  It  may  be  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  that  Ls. 
something  closer  to  3  million  than  to  6  mil- 
lion men  U  the  armed  forces  were  very  sub- 
stantially larger  for  a  prolonged  period.  I 
would  have  to  reconsider  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional manpower  program  that  paid  explicit 
attention  to  the  educational  base  of  our 
population  and  to  the  need  for  particular 
skills  and  professions  For  the  present  level 
of  manpower,  the  economic  benefits  of  dis- 
criminating among  young  men  will  be  so 
modest,  and  so  largely  confined  to  the  young 
men  who  benefit,  as  to  be  outweighed  by  the 
greater  simplicity  and  fairness  of  a  lottery 
1  The  only  profession  for  which  I  might  have 
to  make  an  exception  would  be  the  medical 
profession  and  I  am  not  quallfled  to  make 
any  specific   proposal  on   that  ) 

8i  It  should  be  possible  to  design  a  lot- 
tery that  without  becoming  too  complicated, 
permits  a  young  man  some  freedom  of  per- 
sonal choice  in  the  year  that  he  chooses  to  be 
placed  In  the  lottery  I  would  make  any  such 
freedom  of  choice  equally  available  to  all 
young  men.  And  I  am  attracted  to  a  national 
lottery  without,  quotas  of  any  sort,  by  state 
or  otherwise. 

9 1  I  endorse  the  Idea  of  special  training 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  those  who 
are  rejected  either  as  enlistees  or  as  draftees, 
both  for  the  sake  of  more  nearly  universal 
service  and  'or  the  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits; but  I  am  not  quallfled  to  ofTer  any  spe- 
c.flc  advice  At  the  same  time  I  am  wholly 
unsympathetic  to  the  notion  of  universal 
national  service,  clrtllan  and  military,  both 
because  compulsion  In  our  society  ought  to 
)e  limited  to  real  national  emergencies  and 
because  I  am  dismayed  at  the  thought  of  the 
federal  government  trying  to  And  civilian 
service  for  millions  of  young  people,  most  of 
whom  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what  to  do 
*:th  themselves  In  a  free  society. 

10 1  A  final  conclusion,  perhaps  not  as 
urgent  but  o.'  long-lasting  significance,  re- 
lates to  veterans'  benefits.  This  Committee 
might  well  undertake  a  study  that  the  long- 
term  cumulative  effects  of  G.I  and  other 
oeneftts.  state  as  well  as  federal,  involving 
Job  preference,  tax  concessions,  educational 
and  unemployment  benefits,  insurance  and 
cash  bonuses.  It  is  natural  that  state  govern- 
ments as  weK  as  the  federal  government 
should  want  to  reward  those  who  have  served 
in  the  armed  forces,  particularly  those  who 
have  served  m  combat,  perhaps  especially 
those  who  served  out  of  the  country's  need 
rather  than  the  Individual's  choice,  and 
iprved  with  Inadequate  compensation  by  or- 
dinary civilian  standards  There  Is  some  tend- 
ency for  benefits  to  be  haphaz.^rd'.y  related 
to  income  and  properly  taxes,  to  civil  service 
preference,  and  to  things  of  that  sort.  The 
consequences,  in  both  equity  and  economic 


efficiency,  are  not  guaranteed  to  be  favorable. 
What  we  end  up  with  Is  a  system  of  partially 
deferred  compensation,  often  on  a  contingent 
basis,  that  may  make  less  sense  altogether 
than  each  particular  piece  of  legislation 
makes  by  itself.  A  study  conducted  by  thi.s 
Committee  might  provide  some  valuable 
long-run  guidance  tor  those  who  wish  to 
legislate  deferred  compensation  in  the  most 
effective  way. 

Thank  you.  Mr    Chairman. 


ESTABLISH    JOINT   COMMITTEE   TO 
REVISE   FLAG   CODE 

.Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unainimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ST.'VNTON  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
submitted  a  statement  of  the  Judiciary 
Conimlttee  in  support  to  legislation  I  re- 
cently Introduced.  H  R  9129.  to  prohibit 
desecration  of  the  flag  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  committee  will  shortly  report  mean- 
ingful legislation  to  this  body  with  a  rec- 
ommendation for  early  passage.  It  is 
also  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  enact 
similar  legislation  and  that  the  bill  can 
be  presented  to  the  President  to  be  signed 
into  law  on  Flag  Day.  June  14.  1967. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  my  .state- 
ment for  the  committee,  I  came  across 
countless  incidents  of  disrespect  shown 
our  national  symbol,  incidents  not  only 
Involving  the  desecration  of  our  flag,  but 
mLsuse 

I  have  become  increasingly  appalled  at 
not  only  the  complete  and  total  dis- 
regard for  respect  for  our  national  sym- 
bol, but  also  at  the  apparently  Intentional 
misuse  of  the  Rag  and  its  separate  stars 
and  stripes  I  have  seen  photographs  of 
the  fiag  glued  down  to  material  and  used 
as  a  portion  of  a  pop  art  picture,  seen 
the  flag  used  to  decorate  kites,  pillows, 
and  other  articles  in  a  bedroom,  seen  a 
flag-draped  dummy  hung  In  efligy,  and. 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  flagrant  abusr 
of  all.  the  use  of  dollar  signs  and  skeletons 
as  replacements  for  the  stars  on  a  flag 
used  in  a  recent  parade  dowTi  Fifth  Ave- 
nue m  New  York. 

It  IS  MOW  time  for  Congress  to  act  to 
establish  uniform  provisions  for  the 
proper  handling  of  our  flag  and  its  sym- 
bols Congress  established  the  original 
design  and  rules  for  display,  as  well  &s  the 
proper  form  of  respect  for  our  flag.  Con- 
gress must  now  provide  specific  regula- 
tions covering  proper  use  of  the  flag. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  that  would  establish  a  special 
joint  committee  to  study  the  existing 
Rag  code,  section  3  of  title  4  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  display,  pro- 
tection, and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  strengthen  such  laws. 
expand  their  scope  and  application,  and 
provide  for  their  eflfectlve  enforcement 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  In  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


SOVIET  KIDNAPER  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  iwint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
February  16  1^67.  J  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  made  his  annual  ap- 
pearance before  a  House  Appropnations 
Subc-ommittee  to  submit  his  appropria- 
tions request  for  fiscal  1968.  Included  in 
his  extensive  testimony  were  these  re- 
marks regarding;  the  use  of  official  Soviet 
and  Soviet-bloc  personnel  to  carry  on 
espionage  operations: 

It  13  a  historical  fact  that  the  Intelligence 
services  of  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  have 
appropriated  the  great  bulk  of  their  offlclal 
representations  and  diplomatic  establish- 
ments In  other  countries  as  bsises  from  which 
to  carry  on  their  espionage  operations. 

The  number  of  offlclal  personnel  erf  the 
Soviet  bloc  here  on  February  1,  1967.  totaled 
931.  They  were  accompanied  by  1.296  depend- 
ents and  experience  has  shown  that  some  of 
these  also  have  Intelligence  assignments. 

The  activities  of  the  Soviets  are  typical 
when  it  comes  to  making  use  of  offlclal  dele- 
gations as  a  ready  means  of  bringing  Intelli- 
gence personnel  into  this  country.  Soviet  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  United  N.-xtlons  Secre- 
tariat on  July  1.  1961.  numbered  but  57  On 
February  1.  1967.  the  number  was  155.  and 
about  one-half  were  known  to  be  officers  or 
agents  of  the  intelligence  8er\'lces 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  other  Soviet 
functions  in  the  United  States  serve  as 
a  cover  for  intelligence  agents: 

Of  the  31  Soviet  nationals  employed  by 
the  Amtorg  Trading  Corp.  in  New  York  City 
on  February  1.  1967.  more  than  one-half 
were  affiliated  with  Intelligence  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  make  full  use  of 
their  press  representatives  In  the  stune  way 
Of  the  26  Soviet  nationals  posing  here  as 
press  representatives  on  February  1.  1967 
over  half  were  known  to  be  Intelligence 
agents 

A  recent  graphic  example  of  Soviet 
trickery  here  In  the  United  States  came 
to  light  when  two  KGB  esplonaue  agents 
were  uiimasked  in  New  York,  having 
aiTived  under  fictitious  names.  They 
hastily  departed,  when  the  New  York 
Daily  News  did  an  excellent  job  of  ex- 
posure Now  It  develops  that  a  day  before 
Svetlana  Stalin  arrived  here  in  the 
United  States,  another  Soviet  thug, 
Vasili  Sanko.  the  agent  who  tried  to 
kidnap  a  defecting  diplomat's  wife  lii 
Australia  in  1954,  entered  the  country 
as  a  chauffeur  and  took  up  residence  at 
the  Soviet  U.N.  Mission  In  New  York 
City. 

I  insert  the  three  articles  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Dally  News  of  May  16 
and   17,    1967,   concerning   this  issue  ii^ 
the  Record  at  this  p<nnt: 
Russian     Kidnaper     Is     Unma.sked     Here— 
Stroncarm  Guy  Turned  Up  One  Dat  Be- 
fore .-Vrrival  of  Svetlana 
One  day  before  Svetlana  Stalin,  daughter 
of  the  former  Russian  premier,  arrived  here 
after     renouncing    Communism,    a    "minor 
Soviet  functionary"  also  arrived  and  took  up 
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residence  at   the   Soviet  UN  Mission.   136  E. 

67th  St.  „ 

The  new  arrival,  listed  as  a  chauflTeur,  was 
Vasill  Fedorovlch  Sanko.  He  entered  the 
country  on  a  visa  dated  April  20.  issued  by 
the    State    Department.    Svetlana    arrived 

The  News  was  Informed  yeeterday  that 
Sanko  Is  a  professional  strongarm  man  for 
the  Russian  government.  The  informant 
Identified  him  as  one  of  the  Russian  couriers 
who  in  1954  was  photographed  pulling  Mrs. 
Vladimir  Petrov.  wife  of  a  defector.  Into  a 
plane  bound  for  Russia  from  Sydney. 
.■\ustralla. 

I  In  Washington,  the  State  Department 
said  a  visa  was  Issued  to  Sanko  In  a  routine 
procedure,  and  that  no  queries  were  made 
about  him  or  his  background.) 

Mrs  Petrov  was  taken  on  the  plane,  in  the 
company  of  two  couriers,  and  a  Russian  Em- 
bas-sy  secretary,  as  far  as  Darwin,  Australia. 
There,  with  the  couriers  disarmed,  she  was 
granted  asylum  and  eventually  was  reunited 
with  her  husband. 

PHOTO     WAS    PUBLICIZED 

The  picture  showing  Sanko  and  the  other 
courier,  Valery  Karplnsky.  dragging  the 
weepln?  womiui  Into  the  plane  was  used 
around  the  world. 

According  to  the  Informant.  Sanko  re- 
mained at  the  Sydney  Alrfxjrt  while  Kar- 
pinsky  and  Feouor  Zliarov,  along  with  the 
embassy  secretary,  F.  V.  KlsUtsyn.  flew  with 
Mrs   Petrov. 

After  Mrs.  Petrov  told  the  Australian  of- 
ficials at  Darwin  that  she  wanted  to  remain 
In  Australia,  the  three  Russians  continued 
on  the  plane  to  Switzerland,  where  the 
couriers  were  given  back  their  guns. 

What  happened  to  Sanko  then,  or  where 
he  went  after  that  foulup,  Is  unknown. 

described  in  book 

In  a  book  ptibllshed  two  years  later  by 
Vladimir  and  Evdokla  Petrov,  In  which  they 
described  Petrov's  defection  and  his  wife's 
escape,  she  described  how  she  was  hustled 
through  a  protesting  Australian  crowd  to  the 
plane. 

•  Sanko  and  Karplnsky  took  my  arms  and 
dragEPd  me  through  the  crowd  on  to  the  tar- 
m;vc."  she  wrote.  "Under  the  floodlights  of 
the  airport  I  saw  the  milling  crowd  like  a 
riwrlng  sea  around  us.  I  lost  my  right  shoe 
and  I  asked  by  escorts  to  get  It  back  for  me, 
but  they  would  not  stop." 

She  said  "They  had  one  object  only — to 
?pt  me  on  the  plane.  Half-dragged,  half- 
hobbling,  stumbling,  I  at  last  reached  the 
plane,"  a.";  the  crowd  yelled  to  her;  "Don't  go! 
Stay  here  with  your  husband!  If  you  go.  It's 
a  labor  c:unp  or  death  for  youl" 

The  News  Informant  said  Sanko  has  been 
working  here  as  a  chauffeur,  driving  a  1967 
blue  Chevrolet  with  DPL  plates. 

Sanko  c^une  here  alone,  although  he  re- 
portedly has  a  wife  In  Russia. 

According  to  the  Informant,  he  drives  his 
p.issengers  to  the  UN  dally  at  10:30  A.M., 
parks  In  the  delegates'  lot.  hobnobs  only 
with  the  other  chauffeurs,  talks  to  no  one 
else 


Inside  Stort  of  Top  Red  Spies  Here 
(By  William  Federlcl) 

The  Inside  story  behind  the  supposedly 
hush-hush  vi-slts  here  by  three  top  men  In 
the  KGB.  Russia's  superspy  agency,  was  dis- 
closed yesterday.  Although  the  trio  no  doubt 
had  other  spy  chores  to  perform,  their  pri- 
mary mission  was  to  reinforce  the  security  of 
officials  at  the  Soviet  UN  Mission. 

The  News  learned  e.^ccluslvely  that  from 
Amb.issador  Nikolai  T.  Fedorenko  down,  the 
diplomats  and  their  families  have  been 
bombarded  by  threats,  reportedly  from 
Ukrainian  separatist  groups. 

The  threats — and  possibly  a  few  Incidents 
unreported  to  authorities  here — not  only 
brought  the  KGB  Into  New  York  but  re- 
sulted also  In  one  of  the  strangest  develop- 


ments in  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  The  Reds 
sought  and  received  Intensive  security  from 
the  New  York  police — whom  they  have  rou- 
tinely denounced  down  the  years  as  "Cos- 
sacks." 

Whether  It  was  paint  on  the  building. 
broken  windows,  burglary  attempts  or  even 
flres  Inside,  the  Russians  have  always  prided 
themselves  on  handling  their  own  affairs  at 
the  mission,  136  E.  67th  St.,  without  help 
from  local  police  or  firemen. 

But  the  threats,  which  began  five  months 
ago,  rattled  them.  In  addition  to  Ambassador 
Fedorenko,  Deputy  Ambassador  Platon  D. 
Morozov  and  Minister  E\geny  N.  Makeev 
were  targets  of  the  "wild  Ukrainians,"  as  the 
Russians  called  them, 

CRACK  COPS  assigned 

After  conferences  with  top  Soviet  aids  at 
the  embassy  In  Washington,  the  mission  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  Department  for  help,  and 
State  called  In  New  York  City  Police. 

Crack  detectives  of  the  safe  and  loft  squad. 
who  are  specialists  In  tailing  and  catching 
burglars  at  work,  were  assigned  to  protect 
the  UN  Reds  on  a  round-the-clock  basis. 

The  men  from  safe  and  loft  became  perma- 
nent fixtures  at  the  Soviet  brownstone  on 
E.  67th.  They  met  the  diplomats  In  the  morn- 
ing, took  them  to  UN  for  their  dally  nyets 
brought  them  home  for  lunch  and  then  back 
to  world  headquarters. 

In  fact,  wherever  the  top  Reds  went,  so 
did  safe  and  loft,  and  wherever  the  wives 
and  children  went — even  to  family  outings 
at  the  Reds'  suburban  preserve  in  Glen 
Cove,  L.I. — S&L  was  on  hand. 

"No  one  has  ever  been  so  close  to  a  Rus- 
sian  since  Yalta,"   one  detective  said. 

Presumably  for  this  very  reason^that 
safe  and  loft  was  cramping  their  style — 
the  Reds  appealed  to  the  home  office  in  Mos- 
cow. 

On  March  27,  using  diplomatic  passports 
and  aliases,  KGB  Gen.  Vasllly  V.  Mozschech- 
kov  and  his  top  assistant.  Gen.  Nikllay  Vino- 
gradov, arrived  here  to  case  the  situation. 

The  pair  departed  rather  ignominiously 
after  The  News  had  exposed  their  presence 
here,  but  they  are  believed  to  have  brought 
back  recommendations  for  a  less  embarras- 
sing form  of  protection. 

Reportedly,  the  word  was  that  KGB  should 
provide  Its  own  musclemen  to  guard  the  UN 
Reds  and  make  the  New  York  cops  unneces- 
sary. Shortly  thereafter,  the  men  from  safe 
and  loft  began  noticing  a  lot  of  new  "chauf- 
feurs" showing  up  at  the  mission  and.  coin- 
clden tally,  the  local  cops  were  downgraded. 
Please  walk  behind,  they  were  told,  and  If 
they  must  escort  the  Russians  by  car,  tall 
them  In  their  own  autos  at  a  discreet  dis- 
tance. After  a  while,  the  Russians  wouldn't 
even  tell  them  where  they  were  going. 

Last  month,  safe  and  loft  really  got  the 
message  that  Its  services  were  no  longer 
wanted.  As  disclosed  in  The  News  yester- 
day. KGB's  top  muscleman,  Vaslll  Fedoro- 
vlch Sanko,  arrived  here. 

Sanko  Is  best  remembered  for  his  strong- 
arm  work  In  1954  when  he  was  photographed 
In  the  act  of  pulling  Mrs.  Vladimir  Petrov. 
wife  of  a  defector,  into  a  plane  bound  for 
Russia  from  Sydney,  Australia.  She  won  Aus- 
tralian asylum  when  the  plane  landed  at 
Darwin. 

Since  his  arrival.  Sanko  has  been  working 
as — you    guessed   It! — a    "chaufTeur  " 


had  slipped  in  as  a  diplomatic  chauffeur  one 
day  before  Svetlana  Stalin  arrived  seeking 
sanctuary  and  economic  freedom. 

Sanko  was  Identified  as  one  of  three  Soviet 
agents  Involved  in  the  1954  kidnaping  of  Mrs. 
Vladimir  Petrov.  wife  of  a  Communist  de- 
fector in  Australia. 

While  affirming  The  News'  unmafking  of 
the  UN  chauffeur,  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man said  State  had  no  role  In  providing  se- 
curitv  for  Svetlana.  Similarly,  it  was 
learned,  no  other  U.S.  government  agencies 
are  providing  official  protection  for  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Russian  premier. 

Robert  McCloskey.  the  department's 
spokesman,  told  reporters  that  "appropriate 
agencies  of  the  US  government  are  aware  of 
the  background  and  previous  activities  of 
this  person  (Sanko) ,  So  far,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  he  has  engaged  In  any  Improper 
act  since  his  arrival  in  the  U.S." 
included  in  delegation 

Sanko  was  Issued  a  G-2  visa — a  diplomatic 
form  granted  to  members  of  an  official  UN 
delegation — by  the  American  Embassy  m 
Moscow  about  April  12. 

He  was  included  In  a  Soviet  delegation  of 
23  persons  designated  to  attend  the  fifth  spe- 
cial session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly. 

"Sanko  Is  listed  as  an  employe  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,"  McCloskey  said. 

The  G-2  visa  was  issued  under  Section  13 
of  the  UN-U.S.  headquarters  agreement, 
which  provides  that  visas  shall  be  granted  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  members  or  officials 
of  a  foreign  delegation. 

arrived    from    MONTREAL 

"Sanko  arrived  In  the  U.S.  on  April  20  by 
Air  Canada  from  Montreal,"  McCloskey  said 
"As  of  today  he  is  still  In  New  York  City 
His  admission  to  the  U.S.,  however,  is  tempo- 
rary, and  Is  only  for  the  duration  of  the  fifth 
special  session  of  the  UN  General  .Assembly 
We  expect  Sanko  will  depart  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fifth  special  session." 

The  State  Department  disclosed  that  Sanko 
had  visited  the  U.S.  twice  after  the  dramatic 
escapade  in  Australia  when  the  protesting 
Mrs.  Petrov  was  pulled  into  a  plane  by  two 
Russian  couriers.  She  was  freed  and  her  cap- 
tors disarmed  before  the  aircraft  left  the 
country   and   she    was   granted   asyltim. 

Sanko  was  listed  as  an  employe  of  the  So- 
viet delegation  to  the  11th  UN  General  As- 
sembly In  1956-57  and  again  as  a  member 
of  the  delegation  to  the  12th  session  in  Sep- 
tember, 1957.  He  remained  here  for  three 
months  at  that  time. 

"We  have  no  evidence,"  McCloskey  said, 
"that  he  engaged  in  any  Improper  activities 
during  these  stays." 


US.  Agents  Kept  Watch  on   the   Red 

Kidnaper 

(By  Jerry  Greene) 

Washington,  May  16  (News  Bureau). — 
Vasill  Fedorovlch  Sanko  got  a  routine  visa 
for  entry  Into  the  United  States  as  a  Russian 
UN  Mission  chauffeur,  but  to  all  "appropriate 
agencies"  of  this  government  he  was  never 
regarded  as  Just  another  hired  hand  after  his 
arrival  on  April  20. 

The  State  Department  confirmed  today  the 
exclusive  story  In  The  News  disclosing  that 
Sanko,  a  professional  Soviet  strongarm  agent, 


ALLEGED   REMARKS   OF   HON. 
EMANUEL   CELLER 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
1  minute  rule  I  advised  the  House  that 
I  had  been  granted  a  special  order  of  1 
hour  tomorrow.  Thursday,  May  18,  to 
discuss  public  remarks  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Emanuel  Celler.  on  Sunday,  May 
14.  1967,  11  to  11:30  a.m.  on  station 
WNEG-TV,  channel  4,  the  alleged 
transcript  of  which  has  been  made  ap- 
pendix A  to  a  motion  filed  by  the  attor- 
neys for  plaintiffs-petitioners  in  case 
No.  1386  October  term  1966,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  en- 
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tilled  'Adam  Clayton  Powe!!.  Jr  .  tt  al. 
against,  John  W.  McCormack.  et  al  " 

In  oidt'f  to  facilitate  the  discussion  to- 
morrow   under    the   special   order  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  the  proceedings 
referred  to  along  with  appendix  A: 
I  In  ttie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

October  term.  1966.  No.  1386 1 
Adam  Cl.\yton  Powell.  Jr..  et  al  .  Plaintitts- 

Petitioners.  Against  John  W.  McCormack. 

«t  al..  derendants-re->pondents. 

MOTION 

Petitioners  respectfully  move  this  Court  for 
permlsslrn  to  file,  in  typewritten  form,  the 
attached  Emergency  Supplement  to  the  Peti- 
tion for  Writ  of  Certiorari  prior  to  Judgment 
in  the  Court  af  Appeals,  for  the  grave  and 
serious  reasons  set  forth  in  the  attached 
Emergency  Supplement  to  the  Petition  for 
Writ  of  Certiorari  prior  to  Judgment  in  the 
Court  of  .\ppeals. 

Respectfully  .submitted, 

ABTHfR    KENOT. 
WlLLMM    M      KUNSTLER. 

511   Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York.  New  York 
Jean  Camper  Cahn, 

1308  Nineteenth  Street.  N.W., 

Washlr.gtju,  DC. 
Robert  L    Carter, 

20  West  40th  Street. 

New  York.   New  York. 
Hubert  T    Delant. 

55  Liberty  Street. 

New  York,   New   York. 
Herbert    O    Reid.  3r  . 
Frank  D    Reeves. 

Post  Office  Box  1121,  Howard 

University,  Washington,  DC 
Henry   R    Williams. 

271  West  125th  Street. 

New  York.  New  York 
Attorneys  for  Plaintiff3-Petitionera. 


[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
October  term.   1966.  No,   ISSPf 

.Adam  Chyton  Poweli,  Jr.  et  al  .  Pl.mn- 
tirfs-petttioners.  against  john  w.  mc- 
cormack.  et  al  ,  derendants-respondents 

emergency  ^l  ppi  ement  to  petmon  for  writ 
op  certiorari  prior  to  jxtdflmejit   in  the 

COURT  uF  ffPEALS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COtTRT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE  DISTKICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

ARTHf R    KINOV. 

William  M.  Kunstler. 

511   Fifth  Avenue. 

New  York.  New  York. 
Jean  Camper  Cahn, 

1308   Nineteenth   Street  NW,. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Robert  L.  Carter. 

20  West  40th  Street, 

New  York.  New  York 
Hubert   T    Delany, 

65  Liberty  Street. 

New  York.  New  York. 
Herbert  O    Reid.  Sr., 
Prank  D   Reeves. 

Post  Office  Box   1121. 

Howard  University. 

Washington,    D  C 
Henrt  R.   Williams. 

271  West  12oth  Street, 

New  York.   New  York 

(In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

October  term.  1966.  No    1386] 
.Adam    Clayton    Poweli,    Jr  .   et   «l  ,    Plain- 
tiffs-PErmoNBRS,   Against   John    W    Mc- 

COR.VIACK,  FT  AL.,  DEFI  NDANTS-RESPO.NDENTS 
EMERGENCY  S-  S'PLEMENT  TO  PETITION  FOR  WRIT 
or  CERTIORARI  PRIOR  TO  JUDCMKNT  IN  THK 
COURT  OF  \F'PEALS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COURT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

To  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States: 
Petitioners    respectfully   move   this   Court 


for  permission  to  hie  this  supplement,  in 
typewritten  form,  to  tlie  Petition  for  Writ  of 
Certiorari  prior  to  Judgment  in  the  Court  of 
.Appeals  filed  with  this  Court  on  Saturday. 
May  14.  1967. 

The  material  affixed  hereto  as  Appendix  A, 
containing  remarks  made  b}  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  national  television  on  Sunday.  May 
15.  1967.  on  WNBC-TV.  at  11  00  am,  on  the 
program  entitled  "Searchlight,"  is  of  critical 
importance  in  connection  with  the  basic 
lisues  of  tills  case  and.  in  particular,  wltli 
Point  I.  D.  "The  exclusion  of  Petitioner  vio- 
lated his  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  over- 
whelmingly Negro  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  18th  Congression-il  District,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution," 
page  99  of  Petition,  and  with  Point  II,  B  (U) . 
the  .  .  .  con.stitutlon.il  questions  are  un- 
contestubly  Justiciable." 

We  ask  for  this  extraordinary  permission 
since  we  believe  that  the  remarks  of  Chair- 
man Celler  indicate  beyond  any  question  the 
necessity  of  immediately  remedying  the  grave 
and  unconstitutional  wrongs  to  Petitioners 
herein,  and  underline  the  serious  immediacy 
of  granting  the  relief  prayed  for  m  this  Peti- 
tion by  this  Court. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Arthur  Kinoy. 
William  M  Kunstler, 
511  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  New  York. 
Jean  Camper  Cahn. 

1308  Nineteenth  Street.  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 
Robert  L    Carter. 
20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  New  York. 
Hubert  T.  Delany. 
55  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 
Herbert  O   Ueid,  Sr  . 
Prank  D  Reeves, 

Post  Office  Box   1121, 
Howard  University. 
Washington.  DC 
Henry  R.  Williams. 
271  West  i25th  Street 
New  York.  New  York. 
Attomeya  for  PlaintifJ a-Petitioners . 

Searchlight — Guest;   Congressman 

Emanuxl  Celler 

Appendix  A 

Announcer.  "Congressman  Emanuel  Celler 
Is  the  Dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. Congressman  Celler  will  be 
questioned  about  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
and  New  York  State  on  Searchlight  today. 

•WNBC-TV  and  Radio.  In  cooperation  with 
Citizens  Union,  invites  you  to  Join  the  work- 
ing press  In  action  on  Searchlight.  To  Intro- 
cuce  today's  guests  and  our  panel,  here  Is  the 
moderator  of  Searchlight.  Ben  Orauer  " 

Ben  Grauer,  "Welcome  back  to  Search- 
light. Congressman  Celler." 

Eranuel  Ceixer.  "Thank  you.  sir." 

Grauer  "Now  in  his  45th  year  of  service  in 
the  House,  Brooklyn  Congressman.  Emanuel 
Celler.  wields  great  power  as  Chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  His  com- 
mittee considers  bills  on  matters  such  as 
civil  rights,  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping, 
flag  burning,  electoral  college  reform  and 
court  reform  on  the  Federal  level.  Most  re- 
cently, however.  Mr.  Celler  gained  nationwide 
attention  as  Chairman  of  the  Special  House 
Committee  which  Investigated  the  affairs  of 
former  representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

"That  committee,  although  bi-partisan  In 
deslgrn.  and  created  by  the  House  leadership, 
was  unable  to  convince  the  majority  of  the 
congressmen,  that  his  recommendations 
which  included  the  censure  and  fine  for  Mr. 
Powell,   were  a  strong  enough   punishment. 


.As  you  know,  Mr  Powell  was  refused  his  seat 
in  the  House.  The  Powell  matter  is  f.ir  from 
over,  however.  Mr.  Powell  has  been  duly  re- 
elected by  his  district.  The  House  must  once 
again  face  the  Powell  issue. 

"Yesterday,  In  a  suit  filed  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Powell  charged 
that  hli  exclusion  from  the  House  was  due 
in  large  part  to  racism.  Here  to  question  Con- 
gressman Celler  is  the  panel  which  includes 
Milton  M.  Bergerman,  Chairman  of  CiUzens 
Union;  our  visiting  reporter  from  the  New 
York  Press,  Frank  Lynn,  political  editor  of 
Long  Island's  Newsday  and  the  panel  is 
completed  with  Gabe  Pressman  of  NBC 
News.  Mr  Bergerman  has  the  first  question 
for  Congressman  Celler" 

Milton  Bergerman.  "Congressman,  the  in- 
troduction Indicated  that  Adam  Cl.iyton 
Powell's  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  yester- 
day charging  that  his  exclusion  was  based  on 
racism  and  charging  that  his  punishment 
was  to  be  contrasted  with  the  mild  rebuke 
which  Senator  Dodd  got.  or  was  recom- 
mended to  get  You  think  that  that  position 
on  his  part  Is  sound?" 

Celler.  "Well,  with  reference  to  racism.  I 
believe  there  wfis  an  element  of  racism  In  the 
vote  in  the  House  that  rejected  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee offered.  It  was  racism  accompanied  by 
the  hysteria  that  had  resulted  from  the 
climate  of  public  opinion  due  to  Mr  Powell's 
antics  and  peculiarities  and  swagger  and  de- 
fiance. 

"As  to  the  deferentiatlon  that  Is  made  by 
Mr  Powell's  attorney  before  the  Supreme 
Court  with  reference  to  the  reaction  of  the 
House  against  him,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
Senate  against  Dodd.  I  fear  that  the 
comity  that  exists  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  precludes  me  from  making  com- 
ment We're  not — under  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  mem- 
ber of  either  House  must  not  comment 
or  criticize  In  any  depth  the  reaction  of  the 
other  House  ■■ 

Bergerman  "Let's  exclude  then  the 
Dodd  thing.  People  can  make  up  their  own 
minds  about  that.  What  about  the  fact  that 
the  House  did  .something  that  your  commit- 
tee did  not  recommend.  Are  you  saying.  In 
effect,  that  you  don't  agree  with  the  deci- 
sion that  the  House  made  and  ".hat  you're 
not  supporting  that?" 

Celler  "I  emphatically  disagree  with 
what  the  majority,  the — rather  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  House  did,  namely 
to  oust  him." 

Bergerman.  "Well,  are  you  saying  that 
that's  not  now  supportable' 

Celler  "It's  difficult  to  say  whether  or 
not  If  resolution  of  the  type  I  offered  before 
would  be  offered  again,  whether  the  House 
would  accept  it  or  repeat  Its  action  that 
It  had  made  in  the  Urst  Instance.  We've 
counting  noses  and  we  don't  seem  to  find 
at  this  Juncture  much  change  of  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  mem- 
bers towards  Mr  Powell.  And  I  fear  me  that 
if  the  resolution,  mild  as  I  thought  mine 
was.  is  again  offered,  It  may  meet  the  same 
fate  and  be  defeated  and  another  resolu- 
tion might  be  offered  again  to  oust  him  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  is — I  should  say  it's 
Illegal  to  and  is  contrary  to  what  I  feel  is 
reasonable  and  proper  to  oust  a  man.  Be- 
cause how  can  you  oust — eject  a  man  from 
the  House  before  he  Is  a  member?  And,  my 
theory  Is  that  he  has  to  be — has  to  receive 
the  oath  to  become  a  member  before  he  can 
be  ejected  from  the  House." 

Bergerman,  "Well,  that's  on  the  second 
one   TTiat's  on  the  current  one." 

Celler.  "Yes.  well.  I  fear  me  that  the 
House  win  take  the  bit  in  its  teeth  again 
and  for  the  same  reasons  that  actuated  them 
before  racism,  hysteria,  and  so  forth  and 
fear,  because  there's  an  avalanche  of  mall 
received  by  the  Congressmen  which  is  all 
hostile  to  Powell.  I  fear  me  that  the  House 
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will  do  O'.e— repeat  Its  error  again,  unfor- 
tunatelv.  and  I  feel  that  is  wrong." 

Bergerman.  "Well,  are  you  saying  that 
us  an  error  from  the  standpoint  of  policy 
or  Is  It  an  error  from  the  standpoint  of 
law''  .Are  vou  saying  that  .  .   .   ." 

Celler.  •Well,  the  House  is  a  law  unto 
itsel!  I  can't  say  its  an  error  in  law  because 
what  the  House"  does  Is  something  that  can- 
not  be   challenged    In    my    opinion    in    the 

Court." 
Bergerman.  "Therefore,  let  me  Just  clarify 

that." 

Celler.  'It's  immoral.  I  would  say.' 

Berceema.v.  "Alright,  you're  saying  In  ef- 
fect th.it  v,-hatever  the  House  did  will  be  sus- 
t.iined  by  the  Courts  in  your  judgment, 
whether  ripht  or  wrong  " 

CEiLER.  "I  won't  say  that  what— it'll  be 
sustained.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  will 
refuse  to  take  Jurisdiction  and  refuse  to  hear 
the  case  as  was  the  situation  In  the  lower 
Court.  The  United  States  District  Judge 
hearing  the  case  said— He  will  not  take 
jurisdiction  over  that." 

Bergerman  "Well,  that's  the  same  thing. 
In  eHect.  the  Courts  will  say  that  it's  the 
Congress"  job  and  they  won^t  interfere  with 
it  Let's  put  it  that  way.  Therefore,  you're 
saying  that  what  they  did,  whether  right  or 
wrong    will    prevail.    WTiat    the    House    did, 

as  .  .  ." 

Celler.  "Well,  that's  a  rather  unusual  way 
of  putting  it.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  au- 
thority that  can  dictate  to  the  House  what 
it  sh.^11  or  shall  not  do  with  reference  to 
punishment  of  its  members.  The  Constitu- 
tion under  the  Separation  of  Powers  theory 
gives  the  House  sole  authority  in  that 
regard." 

Bergerman,  "So  I  understand.  But  then 
the  conclusion  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  trying  to  find  out  what  this  Is  all 
about,  the  conclusion  Is  essentially  correct, 
isn't  it?  That  the  House's  action,  right  or 
wrong,  will   stand." 

Celi.er.  "The  House  maybe  do  something— 
maybe  doing  something  that  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged, but  I  say  it's  immoral  to  do  it." 

Grauer.  I  think  we've  covered  it  clearly. 
Mr    Lynn." 

Lynn.  'Congressman,  the  House  leader- 
ship. Including  yourself  as  you  mentioned, 
opposed  this  severe  penalty  for  Mr.  Powell, 
of  exclusion." 

Celler.  "The  House  leadership  supported 
my  resolution," 

Lynn,  "That's  right.  How  .  .  ." 

Celler.  "And  deplored  and  opposed  his — 
his  eviction,  you  might  put  it  that  way." 

Lynn.  "Now  isn't  the  leadership  doing 
anything  to  end  its  racism  and  hysteria 
which  you  called  that  will  lead  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  exclusion?" 

Celler.  •The  leadership  is  doing  all  and 
sundry  in  that  regard,  but  that  racism  Is 
pretty  deep.  It's  wide  and  deep.  Members 
from  the  South  have  the  strongest  kinds  of 
convictions  on  this  matter." 

Lt.nn.  ••What  could  happen  if  Mr.  Powell 
doesn't  show  up,  assuming  he  loses  the 
Court  case?" 

Celler.  "If  Mr.  Powell  doesn't  show  up, 
and  that's  the  situation  today,  he  hasn't 
shown  up  since  he  was  elected,  the  matter 
remains  in  status  quo.  Ordinarily,  the  mem- 
ber elect  appears  in  the  House  and  asks  for 
the  privllesje  of  being  sworn  In  by  the 
Speaker.  He  has  not — Powell  has  not  done 
that  Mnanwhlle.  the  district  goes  without 
representation,  which  is  rather  deplorable, 
and  Powell  doesn't  draw  his  salary," 


THE 


THE    C.'^SE    FOR    ABOLISHING 
DRAFT 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.souri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  usual 
manner,  Prof.  Milton  Friedman  has 
articulately  set  forth  in  the  May  14  is- 
sue of  the  New  York  Times  magazine  the 
case  for  an  all-volunteer  Army  and  the 
problems  which  have  beset  its  promoters 
in  getting  the  matter  intelligently  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
We  are  again  witnessing  this  year  efforts 
to  extend  the  authority  to  draft  after 
only  the  shallowest  consideration  of 
whether  this  authority  is  really  neces- 
sary. Professor  Friedman's  article  delves 
into  essential  matters  never  considered 
by  the  President's  "blue  ribbon"  Mar- 
shall Commission,  or  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee's  Civilian  Advisory 
Panel,  and  only  considered  in  a  cour- 
teous but  superficial  manner  by  the 
standing  congressional  committees  with 
responsibility  in  the  area. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  broad  con- 
gressional study  of  the  methods  of  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement.  Many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  have  urged  this  for  many 
years.  Professor  Friedman's  article  il- 
lustrates, that  as  we  again  approach  the 
date  for  extension  of  the  draft,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  left  our  task  undone. 
Hopefully  Congress  will  move  shortly 
to  consider  this  in  a  more  thoroughly 
complete  manner. 

I  am  inserting  Professor  Friedman's 
article  for  the  Record: 

The   Case  for   Abolishing   the  Draft — and 

SUBSTTTDTING     FOR     IT     AN     ALL-VoLUNTEER 

Armt 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

The  present  legal  authority  for  conscript- 
ing men  Into  the  armed  services  expires 
June  30.  It  is  no  accident  that  it  expires  In 
an  odd-numbered  year.  That  was  deliberately 
contrived  to  make  sure  that  renewal  of  the 
draft  would  come  up  when  neither  Con- 
gressional nor  Presidential  elections  ■were 
pending.  Hitherto  this  stratagem  has  worked 
like  a  charm — the  draft  was  renewed  In  1955, 
1959  and  1963  with  hardly  a  ripple  of  pub- 
lic concern  or  opposition  with  only  per- 
functory Congressional   hearings. 

This  year,  the  committees  with  primary 
responsibility — the  armed  services  commit- 
tees headed  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Rich- 
ard Russell  and  In  the  House  by  Represent- 
ative Mendel  Rivers — have  been,  as  always, 
holding  hearings,  but  this  time  their  hear- 
ings have  been  more  than  a  pro  forma  en- 
dorsement of  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  and  the 
Selective  Service  System.  President  Johnson 
has  suggested  major  changes  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  draft — that  we  take  the  young- 
est men  first,  cut  student  deferments  and 
introduce  a  lottery  selection  system.  But 
everyone  seems  to  want  to  get  In  on  the  draft 
act. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  chaired  a 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  subcommittee 
that  has  held  hearings  on  the  effect  of  the 
draft  on  manpower  problems.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  headed  by  Senator 
William  Proxmlre,  has  touched  on  the  same 
subject  In  Its  hearings  on  the  effect  of  Viet- 
nam on  the  economy.  Senator  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field has  Introduced  a  bill  that  provides  for 
the  early  transition  to  a  fully  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  manning  the  armed  forces.  Repre- 
sentatives Donald  Rumsfeld  and  Thomas 
Curtis  have  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a 
Congressional    study    of    the    feasibility    of 


terminating  the  draft  soon,  A  Council  for  a 
Volunteer  Military,  sponsored  by  Individuals 
covering  the  political  spectrum  from  right 
to  left,  has  just  been  formed.  And  so  on 
and  on. 

The  passions  engendered  by  Vietnam 
clearly  explain  why  the  renewal  of  the  draft 
is  not  a  routine  matter  In  tills  odd  year  of 
1967.  But  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that  a 
man's  position  about  the  draft  cannot  be 
inferred  from  his  position  about  the  war. 
Both  men  who  favor  stronger  military  action 
and  men  who  favor  a  bombing  pause  In  the 
North  or  even  complete  withdrawal  have 
come  in  favor  of  terminating  the  draft  and 
relying  on  volunteers  to  man  the  armed 
forces.  In  the  past  several  months  Barry 
Goldwater  has  devoted  three  of  the  columns 
he  writes  to  urging  that  conscription  be 
ended  and  that  It  be  ended  now.  Norman 
Thomas  and  James  Parmer  have  both  taken 
the  same  position,  James  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
new  head  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, has  long  been  an  articulate  and  effec- 
tive opponent  of  the  draft.  Fortunately,  belief 
in  personal  freedom  is  a  monopoly  of  neither 
Republicans  nor  Democrats,  of  neither  con- 
servatives nor  liberals. 

There  Is  by  now  wide  agreement  that  the 
present  system  of  conscription  Is  defective 
and  must  be  changed — even  General  Hershey 
has  given  in.  Highly  placed  voices — including 
those  of  Sargent  Shriver  and  WUlard  Wirtz; 
more  ambiguotisly,  Robert  McNamara,  and 
most  surprisingly,  anthropologist  Margaret 
Mead — have  urged  a  system  of  universal  na- 
tional service,  in  which  all  young  men  (and, 
If  Miss  Mead  has  her  way,  all  young  women 
as  well)  would  be  conscripted  and  assigned 
to  a  variety  of  tasks,  one  being  to  serve  In 
the  military. 

There  Is  far  less  recognition  that  while  the 
President's  proposals  would  improve  the  op- 
eration of  conscription,  no  system  relying  on 
compulsion  can  remove  the  basic  defects  of 
the  present  draft.  In  current  circumstances 
only  a  minority  of  young  men  are  needed  to 
man  the  armed  forces.  Short  of  letting  men 
decide  for  themselves,  there  is  no  equitable 
way  of  determining  which  young  man  should 
serve  and  which  two  or  three  should  not. 
Short  of  making  the  armed  forces  offer  con- 
ditions that  attract  the  men  it  needs,  there 
is  no  way  of  avoiding  waste  and  misuse  of 
men  in  the  armed  forces,  or  the  use  of  men 
in  the  military  who  would  contribute  far 
more  in  civilian  activities. 

And,  of  course,  any  system  involving  com- 
pulsion is  basically  inconsistent  with  a  free 
society.  A  lottery  would  only  make  the  arbi- 
trary element  in  the  present  system  overt. 
Universal  national  ser^'ice  would  compound 
the  evil — regimenting  all  youth  to  camou- 
flage the  regimentation  of  some. 

The  continued  use  of  compulsion  is  unde- 
sirable and  unnecessary.  We  can  and  should 
man  our  armed  forces  with  volunteers.  This 
Is  the  method  the  United  States  has  tradi- 
tionally used  except  in  major  wars.  The  past 
two  decades  are  the  only  exception.  It  is  time 
that  we  brought  that  exception  to  an  end. 

THE    advantages    OF    A    VOLUNTARY    ARMY 

Even  in  strictly  military  terms,  a  volun- 
tary force  would  be  more  effective.  It  would 
be  manned  by  people  who  had  chosen  a  mili- 
tary career,  rather  than  partly  by  reluctant 
conscripts  anxious  only  to  serve  out  their 
term.  It  would  have  much  lower  turnover, 
freeing  men  for  military  service  who  are  now 
spending  their  time  training  others  or  being 
trained.  Intensive  training,  a  higher  average 
level  of  skill,  the  use  of  more  and  better 
equipment,  would  permit  military  strength 
to  be  raised  while  the  number  of  men  in  the 
services  was  reduced.  Not  least  of  the  ad\'an- 
tages  of  a  volunteer  force  is  its  effect  on 
morale.  Military  service  is  now  deme.^ned. 
treated  as  a  necessary  but  degrading  duty 
that  men  have  to  be  dragooned  into  perform- 
ing. A  voluntary  army  would  restore  a  proper 
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sense  of  pride,  of  respect  for  the  Important, 
dangerous  aiid  difficult  task  that  the  armed 
forces  perform. 

The  elimination  of  compulsion  would  en- 
hance the  freedom  of  all  of  us.  The  young 
would  be  free  to  decide  whether  to  serve  or 
not  to  serve  Members  of  draft  boards  would 
be  relieved  of  the  .\wfal  task  of  arbitrarily 
deciding  how  n.  young  min  shall  spend  sev- 
erai  of  the  most  Important  years  of  his  life — 
let  along  whether  his  life  shall  be  risked  in 
warfare  The  tormenting  and  insoluble  prob- 
lem now  posed  by  the  conscientious  objector 
would  disappear  We  could  Immediately  dis- 
pense with  investigating  the  innermost  val- 
ues and  beliefs  of  thc^e  who  claim  to  be  con- 
scientious objectors — a  pnicess  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  i  society  of  free  men. 

Conocrlptlon  has  been  used  as  a  weapon — 
or  thought  by  young  men  to  have  been  so 
used — to  dlscounige  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly and  protest  The  freedom  of  young 
men  to  emigrate  or  to  travel  abroad  has 
been  limited  by  the  need  to  get  the  permis- 
sion of  a  draft  board  ilf  they  are  not  to  put 
themselves  inadvertently  In  the  position  of 
being  a  lawbreaker!  Uncertainty  about  the 
draft  has  affected  the  freedom  of  young  men 
to  plan  their  schooling,  their  careers,  their 
marriages  and  their  families  In  accordance 
with  their  own  long-run  Interests 

"To  attract  more  volunteers,  we  would  have 
to  Improve  conditions  of  service  .  .  Existence 
of  conscription  means  the  military  have  to 
pay  little  heed  to  enlisted  men's  needs  " 

Manning  the  armed  forces  with  volunteers 
would  have  other  real  advantages  for  the 
country  at  large  Colleges  and  universities 
could  pursue  their  proper  educational  func- 
tion, freed  alike  from  the  Incubus  of  young 
men — probably  numbering  In  the  hundreds 
of  thousands — who  would  prefer  to  be  at 
work  rather  than  at  school,  but  who  now 
continue  their  schooling  in  the  hope  of  avoid- 
ing the  draft,  and  from  controversy  about 
Issues  strictly  Irrelevant  to  their  educational 
function.  We  certainly  need  controversy  In 
the  universities — but  about  Intellectual  and 
educational  Issues,  not  whether  to  rank  stu- 
dents or  not  to  rank 

The  community  would  benefit  from  a  re- 
duction in  unwise  early  marriages  contracted 
at  least  partly  under  the  whip  of  the  draft, 
as  well  as  from  the  associated  decline  In  the 
birth  rate  Industry  and  government  would 
benefit  from  being  able  to  hire  young  men  on 
their  merits,  not  their  deferments.  Not  least, 
the  level  and  tone  of  public  discussion  might 
be  raised — though  th!."!  is  perhaps  simply  an 
expression  of  my  innate  optimism. 

Some  of  these  advantages  would  also  result 
from  substituting  a  lottery  for  present 
methods  of  selection  -  but  only  In  part,  and 
only  for  those  who  are  clearly  selected  out. 

IS    A    VOLTTNTAKT    ABMT    rTA«TT«T 

Is  It  not  simply  wishful  thinking  '■o  sup- 
pose that  we  can  abandon  conscription  when 
a  hot  war  Is  raging  In  Vietnam,  when  we 
must  maintain  armed  forces  exceeding  3 
million  men  in  totiiP  Men  are  now  free  to 
volunteer,  yet  the  number  who  do  so  Is 
clearly  Inadequate  and.  moreover,  many 
volunteer  only  because  they  expect  to  be 
drafted.  The  number  of  "true"  volunteers 
la  clearly  much  too  small  to  man  armed 
forces  of  our  present  size.  This  undoubted 
fact  la  repeatedly  cited  as  evidence  that  a 
voluntary  army  Is  unfeasible 

It  Is  evidence  of  no  such  thing.  It  Is  evi- 
dence rather  that  we  are  now  grossly  under- 
paying our  armed  forces  The  starting  p<tv  for 
young  men  who  enter  the  armed  forces  Is 
lesa  than  $45  a  week  and  that  sum  Includes 
not  only  cash  pay  and  allotments,  but  also 
the  value  of  clothing,  food,  housing  and 
other  Items  furnished  In  kind.  The  starting 
pay  Is  virtually  the  same  now  as  In  1950 — 
but  prices  are  higher  so  in  terma  of  goods 
and  services  the  man  who  enlists  gets  con- 
siderably lees  now  than  he  did  then    All  of 


the  pay  raises  since  then  have  gone  to 
officers  and  to  enlisted  men  with  longer 
terms  of  service  They  have  to  be  Induced  to 
stay  In  service  Fresh  recruits  can  be  con- 
scripted— so  why  raise  the  pay^ 

Little  wonder  that  volunteers  are  so  few 
Most  young  men  can  earn  twice  as  much 
In  civilian  Jobs. 

To  attract  more  volunteers,  we  would  have 
to  Improve  conditions  of  service  This  means 
higher  entering  salaries  But  it  also  means 
better  housing  facilities  and  improved 
amerutles  In  other  respects  The  existence 
of  conscription  means  that  the  military  need 
pay  little  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  en- 
listed men — If  not  enough  volunteer,  press 
the  button  and  General  Hershey  will  raise 
draft  calls.  Indeed,  it  Is  a  tribute  to  the  hu- 
mamtarlanlsm  of  the  military — and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Indirect  pressures  via  the  ix)llt- 
ical  process — that  service  In  the  armed 
forces  Is  not  made  even  less  attractive  than 
It  now  Is  But  ask  any  ex-O  I  how  attractive 
that  Is, 

Money  Is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  major, 
factor  young  men  consider  In  chooslrig  their 
careers.  Military  service  has  many  non- 
monetairy  attractions  to  young  men — the 
chance  to  serve  one's  country,  adventure, 
travel,  opportunities  for  training,  and  so  on. 
Today,  these  attractions  are  offset  not  only 
by  low  pay  but  also  by  the  very  existence 
of  compulsion.  Military  service  Is  now  synon- 
ymous with  enforced  Incarceration.  And  the 
presence  of  young  men  who  are  In  the  armed 
forces  only  because  they  are  forced  tu  serve 
hardly  contributes  to  a  spirit  of  pride  within 
the  service. 

Improved  pay.  better  conditions  of  service, 
and  Imaginative  personnel  policies,  both  In 
attracting  men  and  using  them,  could 
change  drastically  the  whole  image  which 
the  armed  services  present  to  young  men. 
The  Air  Force,  because  It  has  relied  so  heavi- 
ly on  "real"  volunteers,  perhaps  comes  clos- 
est to  demonstrating  what  could  be  done 

The  coming  of  age  of  the  young  men  born 
in  the  postwar  baby  boom  has  provided  a 
;.leadlly  Increasing  number  of  {>ersona  eligi- 
ble for  military  service  The  he&t  estimates 
are  tliat.  to  man  voluntary  armed  services 
of  our  present  effectiveness,  only  about  one- 
quarter  or  less  of  all  young  men  would  have 
to  see  some  military  service  This  percentage 
Is  much  lower  than  the  corresponding  per- 
centage at  the  time  of  Korea,  when  low  birth 
rates  of  the  Depression  years  were  making 
themselves  felt.  It  is  also  much  lower  than 
the  percentage  who  must  see  service  under 
conscription,  because  volunteers  serve  long- 
er terms  on  the  average. 

A  recent  poll  of  college  students — brought 
to  my  attention  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
when  I  was  testifying  before  his  committee 
earlier  this  spring — showed  a  large  majority 
who  favored  a  voluntary  army,  but  an  even 
larger  majority  who  .said  they  would  not 
themselves  volunteer.  Is  this  not.  the  Sena- 
tor In  effect  asked,  evidence  that  a  volunteer 
army  Is  not  feasible? 

The  answer  Is  no  The  young  men  are 
answering  In  terms  of  conditions  as  they 
now  are  And.  of  course,  at  present  terms  and 
conditions,  their  answer  Is  correct — and  who 
can  blame  them'  They  do  not  know  how 
they  would  behave  If  conditions  were  differ- 
ent. If  service  In  the  armed  forces  were  made 
much  more  attractive 

The  question  of  how  much  more  we  would 
have  to  pay  to  attract  sufficient  volunteers 
has  been  scrutinized  Intensively  In  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  study  of  military  recruit- 
ment. Based  on  a  variety  of  evidence  col- 
lected in  that  study.  Prof  Walter  Ol  of  the 
U.'iiverslty  of  Washington,  who  worked  on 
The  study,  has  estimated  that  a  starting  pay 
1  again  Including  pay  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
lAsti)  Of  something  like  $4,000  a  year-about 
*80  a  week — would  suflflce  This  is  surely  not 
an  unreasonable  level  of  pay  Ol  estimates 
that  the  total  extra  pajrroU  coste  (after  allow- 


ing for  the  savings  In  turnover  and  men  em- 
ployed In  training)  would  be  about  $3  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion  a  year  for  armed  forces 
equivalent  to  2  7  million  men  under  present 
methods  of  recruitment,  and  not  more  than 
$8  billion  a  year  for  armed  forces  equivalent 
to  the  present  higher  number  of  men  (3.1  to 
3.2  million  1. 

Using  the  siune  evidence,  the  Defei^se  De- 
partment has  come  up  with  estimates  as  high 
as  $17.5  billion.  This  is  an  Incredible  figure — 
It  would  mean  tliat  the  pay  of  every  man  in 
the  axmed  service  from  the  newly  enlisted 
man  to  the  top  general  could  be  raised  by 
$6,000  a  year.  But  even  that  absurd  estimate 
is  not  unfeasible  In  the  context  of  total  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditures  of  more  than 
$170  billion  a  year,  and  mllltiuy  expenditures 
of  over  $70  billion. 

In  any  event,  we  do  not  need  precise  esti- 
mates of  what  It  win  take  to  attract  enough 
men.  Out  of  simple  Justice,  we  should  nuse 
the  pay  and  improve  the  Urtng  conditions  of 
enlisted  men.  If  we  did  so.  the  number  of 
real"  volunteers  would  liicrea.se.  eveu  while 
coixscrlptlon  continued.  Experience  could 
then  show  how  responsive  volunteers  are  to 
the  terms  offered,  and  by  how  much  the  terms 
would  have  to  be  improved  to  end  conscrip- 
tion 

A    VOLUNTEER    .\RMY    WOULD    COST    LESS 

The  need  to  raise  pay  to  attract  volunteers 
leads  many  to  believe  that  a  volunteer  artny 
would  cost  more  The  fact  is  that  It  would 
cost  less  to  man  the  armed  forces  by  volun- 
teers than  It  now  costs  to  man  them  by  com- 
pulsion— if  cost  is  properly  calculated.  The 
cost  listed  In  the  Federal  budget  might  be 
niglier — though  even  that  I?  not  certain  But 
•he  real  cost  to  the  community  would  be 
!ar  lower 

The  real  cost  of  conscripting  a  soldier  who 
would  not  voluntarily  serve  on  present  terms 
IS  not  his  pay  and  the  cost  of  his  keep  It 
is  the  amount  of  money  for  which  he  would 
be  wining  to  serve.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  real  cost  to  a  star  professional  football 
player  and  to  an  unemployed  worker  Both 
might  have  the  same  attitudes  toward  the 
army  and  like — or  dislike — a  military  career 
equally.  But  because  the  one  has  so  much 
better  alternatives  than  the  other.  It  would 
take  a  much  higher  sum  to  attract  him 
When  he  Is  forced  to  serve,  we  are  In  effect 
:mp<.->slng  on  him  a  tax  in  kind  equal  In  value 
to  the  difference  between  what  It  would  take 
to  attract  him  and  the  military  pay  he  ac- 
tually receives.  This  implicit  tax  In  kind 
must  be  added  to  the  explicit  taxes  imposed 
on  the  rest  of  us  to  get  the  real  cost  of  our 
armed  forces. 

If  this  is  done.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
abandoning  conscription  would  almost 
surely  reduce  the  real  cost— because  the 
irmed  forces  would  then  be  manned  by 
men  for  whom  soldiering  was  the  beet  avail- 
able career,  and  hence  who  would  requ.re 
the  lowest  sums  of  money  to  induce  them  to 
serve  It  might  raise  the  apparent  money  cost 
to  the  Government  but  only  because  it 
would  substitute  taxes  In  money  for  taxes 
in  kind. 

The  Implicit  tax  In  kind  Is  not  a  light  one. 
If  It  were  proposed  that  we  Impose  a  special 
income  tax  of  50  per  cent  on  enlisted  men 
in  the  armed  services,  there  would  be  cries 
of  outrage  Yet  that  is  what  we  are  now 
doing  In  concealed  form.  Abolishing  con- 
.scrlptlon  would  have  the  great  merit  of 
imposing  those  taxes  on  the  rest  of  us,  where 
they  belong,  not  on  the  young  men  in  uni- 
form 

There  are  some  Important  offsets  even  on 
the  level  of  budgetary  costs.  Volunteers 
would  serve  longer  terms  a  higher  fraction 
would  re-enllst.  and  they  would  have  a 
higher  average  level  of  skill.  The  armed  serv- 
ices would  waste  fewer  manhours  In  train- 
ing and  being  trained.  Because  manpower 
Is   cheap   to  the   military.   It   now   tends  to 
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waste  It.  using  enlisted  men  for  tasks  badly 
suited  to  their  capacities  or  for  tasks  that 
could  be  performed  by  civilians  or  machines, 
or  eliminated  entirely.  Again,  ask  any  ex- 
G  I   for  evidence. 

Better  pay  at  the  time  to  volunteers  also 
might  lessen  the  political  appeal  of  veterans' 
benefits  that  we  now  grant  after  the  event. 
These  now  cost  $6  billion  a  year  or  one-third 
ai;  much  as  current  annual  payroll  costs  for 
the  active  armed  forces — and  they  will 
doubtless  continue  to  rise  under  present 
conditions. 

THE    RACIAL     COMPOSmON     OF     VOLUNTEER 
FORCES 

One  objection  that  has  been  voiced  against 
volunteer  forces  is  that  they  would  be  staffed 
predominiintly  by  Negroes  because  a  mili- 
tary career  would  be  so  much  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  other  alternatives  open  to 
them. 

There  l.>;  first  a  question  of  fact.  Tills  tend- 
ency Is  present  today  In  exaggerated  form— 
the  present  levels  of  pay  are  comparatively 
more  attractive  to  Negroes  than  the  higher 
levels  of  pay  lor  voluntary  forces  would  be. 
And  this  sliows  up  In  a  much  higher  rate 
of  re-enlistment  by  Negroes  than  by  whites. 
Yet  the  fraction  of  persons  In  the  armed 
forces  who  are  Negro  Is  roughly  the  same  as 
in  the  population  at  large.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  even  if  every  qualified  Negro  who 
does  not  now  serve  were  to  serve,  whites 
would  still  constitute  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  armed  forces.  And  this  Is  a  wholly 
unrealistic  possibility.  The  military  services 
require  a  wide  variety  of  skills  and  offer 
varied  opportunities.  'They  have  always  ap- 
pealed to  people  of  different  classes  and 
backgro\nids  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Particularly  if  pay  and  amenities  were  made 
more  attractive,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  they  would  draw  from  all  .segments 
of  the  community. 

The  Negroes  In  the  forces  tend  to  have 
lower  skills  than  the  whites. 

"To  avoid  procrastination  by  the  military, 
who  will  be  tempted  to  continue  to  rely  on 
the  crutch  of  conscription,  we  should  set  a 
definite  termination  dute  for  the  draft." 

As  a  result,  they  constitute  a  larger  frac- 
tion of  the  comb.'H  units  th.in  of  the  armed 
forces  in  general.  The  fraction  of  the  men  In 
combat  in  Vietnam  who  are  Negro  is  de- 
cidedly higher  than  their  proportion  In  the 
population  Yet  even  there,  they  are  a  small 
minority  of  the  fighting  men.  More  Im- 
portant, most  of  them  are  there  by  choice: 
because  they  voluntarily  chose  to  enlist  or 
re-enllst. 

This  raises  the  basic  question  of  principle. 
Clearly,  it  is  a  good  thing  not  a  bad  thing  to 
offer  better  alternatives  to  the  currently  dis- 
advantaged. The  argument  to  the  contrary 
rests  on  a  political  Judgment:  that  a  high 
ratio  of  Negroes  in  the  armed  services  would 
exacerbate  racial  tensions  at  home  and  pro- 
vide in  the  form  of  ex-soldiers  a  militarily 
trained  group  to  foment  violence.  Perhaps 
there  Is  something  to  this.  My  own  Inclina- 
tion Is  to  regard  It  as  the  reddest  of  red 
herrings  Our  Government  should  discrim- 
inate neither  in  the  civil  nor  In  the  military 
services.  We  must  handle  our  domestic  prob- 
lems as  best  we  can  and  not  use  them  as  an 
excuse  for  denying  Negroes  opportunities  in 
the  military  service.  We  should  be  proud  of 
the  armed  forces  for  the  fine  Job  they  have 
done  in  providing  opportunities  to  the  dis- 
advantaged and  for  eliminating  racial  dis- 
crimination—not discriminate  against  the 
Negroes  In  manning  the  armed  forces  because 
we  have  done  so  much  less  well  in  civilian 
life. 

THE  FLEXIBILITY    OF  VOLUNTARY   TORCES 

Another  aretiment  that  h?.s  been  made 
against  voluntary  forces  Is  that  they  lack 
flexibility — and  that  •world  conditions  may 
change  and  call  for  larger  or  smaller  armed 


forces.  With  conscription,  draft  calls  can  be 
rapidly  stepped  up.  and   conversely. 

This  Is  a  real  problem — but  can  easily  be 
overrated.  Emergencies  must  be  met  with 
forces  In  being,  however  they  are  recruited. 
Many  months  now  elapse  between  an  in- 
crease In  draft  calls,  and  the  availability  of 
additional  trained  men. 

The  key  question  Is  how  much  flexibility 
Is  required.  Recruitment  by  voluntary  means 
can  provide  considerable  flexibility — at  a 
cost.  The  way  to  do  so  Is  to  make  pay  and 
conditions  of  service  more  attractive  than 
necessary.  There  will  then  be  an  excess  of 
volunteers — queues.  If  the  number  of  men 
required  Increases,  the  queues  can  be  short- 
ened, and  conversely. 

The  change  In  scale  Involved  In  total  war 
is  a  very  different  matter.  M  the  military 
Judgment  Is  that.  In  such  a  contingency, 
there  would  be  time  and  reason  to  expand 
the  armed  forces  manifold,  either  universal 
military  training  to  provide  a  trained  reserve 
force,  or  stand-by  provisions  lor  conscription 
could  be  Justified.  Both  are  very  different 
from  the  use  of  conscription  to  man  the 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  or  brushflre 
wars  like  that  in  Vietnam  which  require 
recruiting  only  a  minority  of  young  men. 

The  flexibility  provided  by  conscription 
has  another  side.  It  means  that,  at  least  for 
a  time,  the  Administration  and  the  military 
services  can  proceed  fairly  arbitrarily  In  com- 
mitting U.S.  forces.  The  voluntary  method 
provides  a  continuing  referendum  of  the 
public  at  large.  The  popularity  or  unpopular- 
ity of  the  activities  for  which  the  armed 
forces  are  used  will  clearly  affect  the  ease 
of  recruiting  men.  This  Is  a  consideration 
that  will  be  regarded  by  some,  including  my- 
self, as  an  advantage  of  the  voluntary 
method,  by  others  as  a  disadvantage. 

ABE     VOLUNTARY     FORCES     A    POLmCAL    DANGER? 

A  final  objection  that  has  been  raised 
against  a  volunteer  army  Is  that  it  would 
endanger  political  freedom.  There  Is  a  real 
danger,  but  It  arises  from  the  existence  ol 
large  armed  forces  plus  the  Industrial  com- 
plex required  to  support  them,  not  from  the 
method  of  recruiting  enlisted  men.  Our  free 
■nstltutlons  would  certainly  be  safer  If  the 
conditions  of  the  world  permitted  us  to 
maintain  smaller  armed  forces.  But  they  are 
not  made  safer  by  using  compulsion  rather 
than  free  choice  to  fill  the  ranks. 

The  military  coup  Just  engineered  In 
Greece  was  by  an  army  manned  by  con- 
scripts. So  was  the  recent  military  takeover 
In  Argentina.  Napoleon  and  Franco  rose  to 
power  at  the  head  of  conscripts.  Britain  and 
the  U.S.  have  maintained  freedom  while  rely- 
ing primarily  on  volunteers:  Switzerland  and 
Sweden,  while  using  conscription.  It  is  hard 
to  find  any  relation  historically  between  the 
method  of  recruiting  enlisted  men  and  the 
political  threat  from  the  armed  forces. 

The  danger  to  liberty  comes  from  the  of- 
ficers, who  are  now  and  always  have  been 
a  professional  corps  of  volunteers.  However 
we  recruit  enlisted  men.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  adopt  practices  that  will  guard  against 
the  political  danger  of  creating  a  military 
officers  corps  with  loyalties  of  its  own  and 
out  of  contact  with  the  broader  body  politic. 
Fortunately,  we  have  so  far  largely  avoided 
this  danger.  The  broad  basis  of  recruitment 
to  the  military  academies,  by  geography  as 
well  as  social  and  economic  factors,  the 
R.O.T.C.  programs  In  the  colleges,  the  re- 
cruitment of  officers  from  enlisted  ranks, 
and  similar  measures,  have  all  contributed 
to  this  result. 

For  the  future,  we  need  to  continue  such 
a  broad  recruitment  policy.  We  need  also 
to  foster  lateral  recruitment  Into  the  officers 
corps  from  civilian  activities — rather  than 
rely  primarily  on  promotion  from  within. 
The  military  services  no  less  than  the  civil 
service  need  and  will  benefit  from  In- and - 
outers.    For   the   political    gain,    we   should 


willingly  pay  the  higher  financial  costs  In- 
volved in  fairly  high  turnover  and  rather 
short  average  terms  of  service  for  officers. 
We  should  follow  personnel  policies  that  will 
continue  to  make  at  least  a  period  of  military 
service  as  an  officer  attractive  to  young  men 
from  many  walks  of  life. 

There  Is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  political 
danger  altogether.  But  it  can  be  minimized 
as  readily  with  a  volunteer  as  with  a  con- 
scripted army. 

The  case  for  abolishing  coxiscrlptlon  and 
recruiting  our  armed  forces  by  voluntary 
methods  seems  to  me  overwhelming. 

We  should  at  once  raise  the  pay  of  en- 
listed men.  Improve  conditions  of  service  and 
stimulate  more  efficient  use  of  manpower  by 
the  services.  We  should  continue  to  raise 
the  pay  until  the  number  of  "true"  volun- 
teers Is  large  enough  so  that  the  lash  of 
compulsion  can  be  eliminated.  And  to  avoid 
procrastination  by  the  military,  who  will  be 
tempted  to  continue  to  rely  on  the  crutch  of 
conscription,  we  should  set  a  definite  termi- 
nation date  for  conscription. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtrRxis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  90th  Congress  will  be 
the  adoption  of  meaningful  congres- 
sional reform  legislation.  Certain  events 
last  week  in  this  area  revived  public 
attention  and  interest  in  the  progress, 
or  rather  lack  of  progress,  of  the  Con- 
gressional Reorganization  Act  of  1967, 
which  has  been  dormant  in  the  Rules 
Committee  since  March  9,  1967.  The 
Monroney  bill.  S.  355.  after  extended 
debate,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
75  to  9  on  March  7,  1967. 

Last  week.  Tuesday,  May  9,  1967.  I 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  in  opposition  to  the  granting 
of  a  rule  on  H.R.  8555,  to  provide  an 
August  vacation  for  Congress.  I  opposed 
the  rule  not  because  I  opposed  the  pur- 
pose of  that  bill,  but  because  I  viewed  it 
as  another  step  in  the  process  of  lifting 
from  the  omnibus  reorganization  bill 
provisions  v.hich  appeal  to  Members, 
leaving  only  the  important,  but  less 
understood  provisions  which  are  opposed 
by  those  who  resist  change  in  the  struc- 
ture and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
thus  reducing  the  likelihood  of  adopting 
meaningful  congressional  reform. 

This  subject  wp  discussed  by  myself 
and  my  colleague  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
Hon.  DURWARD  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri, 
during  a  colloquy  with  respect  to  a  reso- 
lution to  expand  the  Capitol  Police 
Force.  This  discussion  appears  on  pages 
12328-12329  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Thursday,  May  11,  1967. 

It  also  is  noteworthy  that  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  at  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  May  9,  1967,  reafflrmed  its 
support  of  congressional  reform.  The 
policy  committee  statement  appears  on 
pages  12348-12349  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  11. 
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It  is  reassuring  that  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress of  reorganization  legislation  Is  now 
receivini,'  tiit*  attention  of  the  press.  As 
an  example  of  this  interest  I  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  two  editorials: 
First,  frcm  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
12.  1967.  entitled  'Shabby  Ho-Dag'." 
Second,  from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
12.  1967.  •  .A  Little  Bit  of  Reform  ' 
(Prom  the  Washingt.m  Post.  May  12.  19671 
Shabbt  'Ho-Dag" 

The  covert  efforts  to  kill  the  congressional 
reurganlzatlon  bill  In  the  House  are  a  shock- 
ing reflection  on  that  body.  Representative 
M.^dden  tried  to  excuse  his  colleagues  en- 
gaged In  that  sorry  business  by  saying  that  a 
■  nest  of  lobbyists"  Is  trying  to  "ho-dag"  the 
measure  This  seems  to  be  another  way  of 
saying  that  vicious  birds  of  prey  are  pecking 
the  bin  to  death  and  leaving  the  carcass  to 
rot.  and  some  lobbyists  are  doubtless  engaged 
in  precisely  that  kind  of  assault.  Neverthe- 
less, the  real  peril  to  this  first  major  congres- 
sional reform  bill  In  more  than  20  years 
comes  from  direct  coiagressional  pecking. 

M.my  members  seem  ready  to  riddle  the 
whale  reform  bill  because  they  dislike  some 
Uitle  piece  of  It.  Some  are  reluctant  to  give 
up  post.il  patronage.  Others  are  grousing 
about  opening  the  public  business  in  com- 
mittee hCLirlngs  to  public  observation  So  the 
Rales  Committee  seems  to  be  encouraged  In 
lt.s  disposition  to  Ignore  the  bill  or  to  detach 
popular  bits  of  It  for  separate  action. 

Where  is  the  Speaker  In  this  sorry  tarnish- 
ing of  the  reputation  of  the  House'  Mr  Mc- 
Cormack  has  denied  that  he  is  working 
against  the  bill,  but  his  continued  neglect 
of  It  certainly  gives  that  Impression.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  measure  that  needs  special  sup- 
port from  the  leadership  because  its  basic 
purpose  Is  to  improve  the  operations  of  Con- 
gress and  thus  enh.ince  Its  standing  with  the 
people  But  Mr.  McCormack  seems  t<:)  regard 
It  as  dangerously  newfangled  assault  upon 
the  congressional  traditionalism  and  Ineffi- 
ciency with  which  he  Is  so  closely  Identified 

The  country  ought  to  let  the  House  know 
that  the  attitude  of  every  member  toward 
this  bill  will  be  closely  scrutinized  It  Is  es- 
sentially a  modest  and  restrained  measure  to 
correct  obvious  deficiencies  In  the  Congress. 
The  voters  wnuld  be  Justified  In  stnKllng  out 
for  defeat  every  member  who  partlclpatea  In 
this  shabby  "ho-dag." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  12.  1967) 
A  Lmi  E  Bit  of  Rehporm 

There  Is  apparently  no  reform  of  Congres- 
sional openiiions  and  procedure  so  modest 
that  It  will  not  encounter  stubborn  opposi- 
tion from  the  defenders  of  the.  status  quo. 
The  MD.-ironey-Madden  reorganization  bUl, 
which  p.assed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year.  Is 
.1  mild  me  isure  that  does  not  touch  the  se- 
niority system,  the  filibuster,  the  "in  Tuesday 
and  out  Thursday"  club  In  the  House,  or  any 
of  the  other  serious  problems  that  require 
re.'orm. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  does  shake  a  few 
sleepy  customs.  Some  Democrats  are  covertly 
opposed  to  Its  provisions  for  giving  the  mi- 
nority a  'jrger  share  of  committee  staff  Jobs 
Have  thev  become  so  arrogant  that  they 
cannot  believe  they  will  ever  be  In  the  mi- 
nority ag.un  themselves  1"  Improved  minority 
staffing  is  needed  to  strengthen  the  inde- 
pendence and  vitality  of  the  competitive 
parry  system  within  Congress. 

Some  members  of  both  parties  are  reluc- 
tant to  give  up  their  power  to  appoint  post- 
masters. Yet  most  members  know  that  this 
obsolete  patronage  undercuts  the  efficiency 
of  the  pos"-.*l  sfrvlce  and.  In  political  terms, 
is  more  a  nuisance  that  a  t>enefl* 

The  oom.Tilttee  oligarchs  in  the  House  have 
other  objections  to  reorganization.  Thus,  the 
.\pproprlatlons  Corrunittee  wants  to  keep  its 
hearings  closed  to  the  press  and  public  rather 


than  discuss  the  publics  bualness  In  public, 
as  the  tMll  would  require. 

The  one  section  of  the  bUl  that  is  generally 
fxjpular  ts  the  plan  for  an  August  vacation, 
and  Speaker  McCormack  privately  looks 
askance  even  at  that.  In  shoit,  as  often  hap- 
pens In  the  reform  of  old^stltutlons,  the 
rank-and-file  that  would  benefit  Is  favorable 
but  apathetic,  while  the  privileged  minorities 
are  biislly  trying  to  exercise  their  veto  on 
change  So  the  reorganization  bill  languishes 
In  the  Hoiise  Rulea  Committee,  and  the  House 
dawdles  In  Its  accustomed  fashion. 

Representative  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  other 
Republlcajis  are  well  on  their  way  to  making 
Congressional  reform  a  party  issue.  If  Speaker 
McCormack  and  hts  colleagues  .are  mindful  of 
their  own  party's  Interests,  they  will  not  let 
the  Democrats  become  further  Identified  with 
apathy  and  obstructionism. 


THE  FEDERAL   DEBT  CEILINO 

Mr  BROTZ\LAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  the  estimate  of 
Federal  receipts  for  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion published  May  15.  1967. 

This  is  basic  data  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  debt-ceiling  legislation  pres- 
ently being  studied  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  will  be  before 
the  House  shortly  for  detem^.ination. 

The  estimate  follows: 
EsTiMATis    OF    Federal    Budcet    Receipts    in 
THE  Fiscal  Years  1967  and  1968 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  estimates  that  ad- 
ministrative budget  receipts  wUl  total  ap- 
proximately »117  billion  In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  June  30,  1967.  The  staff  further 
estimates  that  In  fiscal  year  1968  receipts  will 
total  about  $118  billion 

The  staff's  estimate  of  receipts  In  fiscal 
year  1968  Is  substantially  less  than  the  es- 
timate presented  by  the  administration  In 
the    January    1967    budget    message,    but    a 


major  pwrtlon  of  the  difference  Is  attribut- 
able to  the  treatment  of  the  revenue  effects  of 
profwsed  legislation.  The  J.tnuary  budget 
estimates  Include  the  estimated  effects  of 
legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion while  the  staff  estimates  presented  here 
do  not.  The  Treasury  estimated  that  pro. 
posed  legislation,  primarily  the  6-perceiu  in- 
come tax  surcharge,  would  Increase  admin- 
istrative budget  receipts  In  fiscal  year  1968  by 
$5,016  million.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  proposed 
transfers  to  the  trust  funds  and  other  pro. 
posals  would  result  In  a  reduction  of  $104 
million  In  administrative  budget  receipts.  To 
facilitate  meaningful  compjirlson  with  stall 
estimates,  tables  1  and  2  contain  January 
budget  estimates  of  receipts  adjusted  to  ex- 
clude  the   effects   of   proposed   legislation 

The  differences  between  the  staff  and  the 
January  budget  estimates  are  also  attribut- 
able In  part  to  H  R.  6950  This  bill,  which 
restores  the  7-percent  Investment  credit  and 
certain  uses  of  accelerated  deprccl.itlon.  was 
profKJsed  after  the  budget  message  was  re. 
leased,  and  Its  estimated  effect  on  receipts 
Is  not  reflected  In  the  January  budget  esti- 
mates. Staff  estimates  of  receipts  Include  the 
effect  of  this  bill.  The  results  are  expressed 
as  a  range  of  estimates  rather  than  a  single 
figure  because  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees had  not  met  at  the  time  these  es- 
timates were  prepared.  It  is  estimated  th.it 
If  the  bill  enacted  Is  the  Si\me  as  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  It 
will  reduce  fiscal  year  1967  receipts  by  $370 
million  and  fiscal  year  1968  receipts  by  $910 
million.  Under  the  version  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate,  which  would  reduce  receipts 
III  each  of  the  fiscal  ye.irs  by  somewhat 
less  than  the  House  bill,  receipts  would  be 
reduced  by  an  estimated  $145  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967  and  $460  million  in  fiscal  year  1968 

In  table  1.  the  estimates  of  the  staff  and 
those  of  the  January  budget  message  are 
summarized  The  table  contains  the  January 
budget  estimates  Inclusive  and  exclusive  of 
the  effect  of  proposed  legislation.  The  staff 
estimates  are  shown  exclusive  of  the  effect 
nf  proposed  legislation  but  Include  H  R  6950 
The  table  Includes  estimates  of  Federal  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  budget  expenditures  and  of  the 
budget  deficit  as  they  were  presented  in  the 
January  budget  message.  In  addition,  esti- 
mates are  presented  of  the  deficit  in  the 
administrative  budget  based  on  staff  esti- 
mates of  receipts  and  January  budsjet  mes- 
sage estimates  of  expenditures.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  deficit  Is  shown  as  a  ran^e  rather 
than  as  a  single  figure  because  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  final  version  of  H.R. 
6?50.  The  budget  estimates  do  not  reflect  this 
legislation. 


Table^I  . — Receipts,  tipenditurtK,  and  deficit  in  the  Federal  adminigtrative  budyel,  fiscal  year 
i966  actual,  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  estimated 

|In  billions] 


tSOR 
aetuol 

1967 

1968 

Staff 
estimate 

January 

l>u<lget 

estimate  ' 

.*tuff          1  Jaiiunry 
estimate          budget 
estiuiat«  ■ 

Rec«l|>ts *I04.7 

liiolu<tl:ii;  pro(Kn«Kl  IreuKitlon 

sii7.6 

117.1 
128.7 

$128.9 

Exriuiliiig  priiiKt.'sed  U-KbLitloa..^. 

Exp<Tiilitur('<;                                  . ... 

Dcfk-lt                                                

""  107.0 
2.3 

>Slt7.1-$117.3 
U28.7 

» $117.7-$!  IS.  1 
■135.0 

121. « 
135.0 

liK'lu  line  firiititvx'd  ireislifion               ..  ... 

. 

9.7 
9.0 

8.1 
13.1 

E\i'''i'liMK  ;'ri)po!»il  IfKt.si.ifloii                

...  "  " 

'9  0-9  4 

•17.4-16.9 

I  Hulcrt  e«tinmles  do  not  rrlVrt  the  etlii-l  of  II  K.  6050.  a  bill  to  restore  the  Investment  credit  and  certain  USM 
lit  mvlfriitod  ilcprei'l.itlim 

'  .V  r.irigeiifistlmiitei'Iselveiilifcause  the  llnnl  version  nf  II.  R.  8050  (restoring  the  Investment  credit)  Is  undeter- 
mined The  hrsi  iinure  ussuiiii's  adoption  nf  the  vrrsloii  of  the  bill  approved  by  the  House  while  the  second  figure 
:tf5iinir«  .vioptloii  of  the  ^.Tslin.  of  tlio  Mil  ;niprovfi  by  the  Senate. 

•  Eiix-iidlliirr  I'oriiii.ilr  r>nii:il:ied  in  Jimi.iry  budget  message. 

t  •rcitil  ni:iy  ni>t  iwid  to  totals  due  \u  rounding. 

Coupling  the  staff  estimate  of  receipts  with  from  $9  4  to  $9  6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1967 
the  January  budget  estimate  of  expenditures  This  deficit  is  very  close  to  the  deScit  estl- 
results    In    the   projected    budget   deficit   of     mated  In  the  January  budget  message.  When 
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the  same  procedure  Is  followed  for  fiscal  year 
jggg — .igain  assuming  the  January  budget 
estimates  of  expenditures — a  deficit  ranging 
from  $16.9  to  $17.4  billion  Is  Indicated.  This 
contrasts  with  a  January  budget  estimate  of 
$13  1  billion  exclusive  of  the  effect  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  In  the  January  budget  mes- 
sage It  was  estimated  that  the  proposed  6- 
ptTcent  Income  tax  surcharge  and  other  pro- 
pos.ils  would  Increase  fiscal  1968  receipts  by 
$5  billion,  thus  reducing  the  administrative 
budget  deflcit  to  $8.1  billion  In  that  year. 

ECONOMIC      ASSUMPTIONS 

The  estimates  of  budget  receipts  prepared 
by  the  staff  are  based  on  a  projected  gross 
niUional  prixlucl  lor  the  calendar  year  1967 
of  5784.5  billion,  measured  at  current  prices. 
In  connection  with  this  estimate,  total  per- 
sonal income  of  $624.7  billion  and  corporate 
proflts  before  tax  of  fSO.O  billion  were  pro- 
jected. 

In  lormulaling  these  projections,  the  staff 
assumed  that  social  security,  old-age  and 
survivors  iusuraiice  benefits  would  be  In- 
cre.ised  by  10  percent  effective  in  July  1967. 
Restoration  of  the  7  percent  Investment 
credit  was  assumed  effective  March  10.  1967. 
Tlie  Income  tax  surcharge  proposed  by  the 
administration  was  not  taken  Into  account, 
nor  was  any  Increase  In  social  security  con- 
tnbutlon  r.ites  beyond  that  provided  by  ex- 
isting law. 

The  estimates  by  the  staff  imply  a  quick- 
ening pace  of  ceneral  economic  activity  dur- 
intr  the  remainder  of  calendar  year  1967 
which  will  carry  over  Into  the  first  half  of 
1968  Consumption  expenditures  and  Govern- 
ment purchases  generally  are  expected  to 
malr.t.iin  recent  rates  of  Increase.  Invest- 
ment, including  the  volatile  net  inventory 
change  component.  Is  estimated  to  rebound 
Qurliic  the  second  half  of  1967,  with  resi- 
dential construction  expenditures  recover- 
ing sliarply  from  last  year's  lowest  level. 

The  staff  formulated  these  economic  pro- 
jections following  a  discussion  with  a  panel 
of  economists  from  private  Industry.  The 
staff  also  benefited  from  discussions  with 
Go-,  ornnient  econonilst.s  from  Congress  and 
the  executive  departments. 

The  staff  projections  may  be  compared  to 
those  which  underlie  the  estimates  presented 
by  the  administration  in  the  January  budget 
message  In  the  budget,  a  gross  national 
product  of  $787  billion  was  projected  for  the 
calendar  year  1967.  The  budget  also  projected 
p<'rsnnal  inrome  of  $024  billion  and  corporate 
profits  before  tax  of  $83  billion. 

DFTAII  S     OF     THE     RECEIPTS     ESTIMATES 

Table  2  shows  the  major  sources  for  actual 
administrative  budget  receipts  In  fiscal  year 
1966  and  the  staff  and  January  budget  esti- 
mates or  administrative  budget  receipts  In 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  January  budget 
estimates  of  receipts  In  both  fiscal  years 
have  been  adjusted  to  delete  the  effect  of 
proposed  legislation.  Staff  estimates  have 
been  prepared  with  the  same  considerations 
In  mind,  and  estimates  also  have  been  pre- 
pared which  contain  adjustments  for  H.R. 
6950— the  bin  restoring  the  Investment  credit 
and  accelerated  depreciation. 

For  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Joint  committee 
staff  estimates  receipts  at  $117,484  million 
compared  with  $117,099  million  for  the  ad- 
Justed  January  budget  estimate,  a  difference 
of  $385  million.  The  major  difference  occurs 
In  the  individual  Income  tax  estimates.  The 
staff  estim;ued  $700  million  greater  individ- 
ual Income  tax  receipts.  The  January  budget 
estimate  of  corporation  Income  taxes  was  re- 
duced by  $190  million  to  exclude  the  effect 
In  June  1967  of  corporation  income  tax  pay- 
ments In  anticipation  of  the  proposed  6-per- 
cent Income  tax  surcharge.  A  transfer  of  $294 
million  from  miscellaneous  receipts  to  re- 
volving funds  for  several  Federal  programs 
which  was  reflected  In  the  January  budget 
estimates  was  restorDd. 


In  fiscal  year  1968,  the  staff  estimates 
budget  receipts  at  $118,573  million  compared 
with  $121,921  million  for  the  adjusted  Janu- 
ary budget  estimates.  The  greatest  differ- 
ence— $2,635  million — occurs  in  the  corpora- 
tion income  tax  estimates  because  the  staff 
estimates  reflect  a  lower  level  of  corporate 
proflts.  The  Individual  Income  tax  estimates 
by  the  staff  are  $600  million  lower.  Neither 
estimate  of  receipts  Includes  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  6-percent  surcharge  on  income 
taxes.  Accordingly,  the  January  budget  esti- 
mates were  reduced  by  $5,500  million;  $3,400 
million  in  the  individual  income  tax  and 
$1,300  million  In  the  corporation  income  tax. 
The  corporation  Income  tax  was  reduced  by 
an  additional  $800  million  to  remove  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  acceleration  in  corpo- 
ration Income  tax  payments.  Excise  tax  re- 
ceipts were  Increased  by  $367  million  to  offset 


the  effects  of  the  proposed  transportation 
user  charges.  Miscellaneous  receipts  were  In- 
creased by  a  net  $117  million  adjustment  for 
the  proposed  revolving  funds  and  various 
user  charges. 

The  staff  prepared  two  additional  estimates 
of  corporation  income  tax  receipts  for  each 
fiscal  year.  The  differences  are  based  upon 
the  distinctive  versions  of  H.R.  6950  which 
were  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  At  the  time  this  report  was 
prepared  the  conferees  had  not  met  to  recon- 
cile the  two  versions  of  the  bill.  Either  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  will  reduce  corporation  In- 
come tax  receipts  in  each  fiscal  year.  In  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  House  version  will  reduce  re- 
ceipts by  $370  million  and  the  Senate  version 
by  S145 'million.  In  fiscal  year  1968.  the  House 
version  will  reduce  receipts  by  $910  million 
and  the  Senate  version  by  $460  million. 


T,\BLE  2. — Builget  reccipts- 


Aclunl  for  fiscal  year  1.966,  estiniatcd  for  fiscal  years 
1967 'and  1968 

[In  millions] 


Source 


1966 

aciu'.il 


Individual  income  ta.x 

Ccirjiomliiin  income  tax '..  

Houso  version.  H.R.  69.W3., 
Senate  version,  H.R.  6950'. 

Excise  taxes 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 

rustonis - 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Intcrfund  transactions 


Budget  receipts' 104, 


$.55, 446 
30,007 


Estimates  for  1967 


E St i males  for  !9»» 


Staff 
estimate 


9, 14.5 
3,066 

1,767 
5, 865 
-635 


$62,900 
34, 185 
33,815 
34,040 
9,110 
3,(»0 
'  1,980 

*  7, 075 

*  -766 


January  |  Increase  I  I  January 

estimate']    (-r)  or  |  estimate i 

without     decrease  I     Staff     i  without 
proposed   (— ),  staff  '  estimate  ■  proposed 


legisla- 
tion 


over 
January 
budget 


legisla- 
tion 


Increase 

(+)or 
decrease 
(-),  staff 

over 
January 

budget 


117,484 

Houspversion,  H.R.  69.50 117,114 

Senate  version,  H.R.  6950 -.-      117,339 


$6'.',  200 
34, 210 

-|-$700 
-25 

$69,200 
29,165 
28,255 
28,705 
9,0.55 
3,100 
«2,100 
«6,635 
<-682 

$69, 80CI 
31,800 

-$600 
-2.635 

"'"9.366 
3.100 
1,980 
7.075 
--66 

-190 
-100 

9.167 
3,100 
2,100 
6,635 

-682 

-112 

117,099 

4-385 

118.  .573 
117,663 
118,113 

lil.ic'l 

-3,347 

1 



1 

1  The  estimates  do  not  include  ofTccts  of  lax  lopislation  propo.H'd  in  .Tanuary  1967  budget  sulimi.ssion.  The  proposals 
would  raisi-  individual  income  tax  rcci'ipts  bv  <:<.4iHl.fVKi,0(K)  in  fiscal  year  191^  and  coiiioration  income  tax  n-ceipts 
bv  .$190  0611  000  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  $2,1 00. 000. 000  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  !)roposals  would  reduce  excise  tax  receipts 
by  .$.367'.00();000  and  miscellaneous  receipts  liy  .$117,000,000  in  fiscd  year  1968  and  would  reduce  miscellaneous  receipts 
bv  $294,000,000  in  fiscal  ye:u-  1967. 

"' Estimates  exclude  effects  of  H.R.  69,50.  .v     c       . 

>  Estimates  adjusted  to  reflect  H.R.  6950  as  passed  by  ihc  House  of  Rcprt«.'iitatives  or  tiic  Scnaie.        ,.  _^   .  . 

<  Staff  does  not  estimate  these  items.  Estimates  shown  here  are  January  budget  estimates  which  were  adjusted  to 
exclude  proposed  legislation. 

Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


WAGES  AND  HOURS  LAW  IMPACT 
ON  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 
FIRMS— SURVEY  BY  NATIONAL 
FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS,  INC. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Elinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  Inc.,  has  assembled  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  impact  of 
the  new  wage  and  hours  law  on  15,000 
independent  businesses.  More  informa- 
tion is  being  developed. 

Their  first  report  shows  how  the  new 
wage-and-hours  law  is  adversely  affect- 
ing not  only  a  great  many  small  inde- 
pendent businesses  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, but  also  how  it  is  denying  employ- 
ment to  individuals  who  can  least  afford 


to  lose  this  kind  of  employment  opportu- 
nity. Instead  of  gainful  employment, 
these  individuals  will  probably  be  forced 
to  turn  to  public  welfare  because  so 
many  of  these  employers  evidently  feel 
that  the  employment  of  marginal  em- 
ployees mider  present  circumstances  is 
uneconomically  justifiable  and  will  be 
forced  to  cease  offering  this  kind  of  em- 
ployment or  curtail  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  hear- 
ings and  debate  we  received  assurances 
this  would  not  occur.  Perhaps  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  ought  to 
look  into  this  problem  immediately. 
Earlier  this  year  I  sponsored  a  bill,  H.R. 
6967,  proposing  to  hold  the  annual  dollar 
volume  test  of  coverage  to  $500,000  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  drop  to  $250,000. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  committee 
would  want  to  investigate  the  urgency  of 
enacting  my  bill  and  consider  promptly 
such  facts  as  the  following  which  have 
been  developed  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  Inc.: 

(Note. — This  is  a  feature  story.  The  case 
histories  referred  to  are  In  our  files.) 

What  happens  when  people  are  thrown  out 
of  work? 
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In  mid-April  substantial  reduction  in  em- 

ployTiient  by  the  nation's  4.500,000  Inde- 
pendent business  firms  was  reported  by  the 
research  staff  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent   Business. 

This  data,  based  on  the  flrst  15.000  Inde- 
pendent business  proprietor  respondents  for 
the  1967  ye.-ir-Iong  continuous  survey  showed 
that  15  per  cent  of  those  dropping  employees 
report  such  action  was  necessary  due  to  the 
Impoeition  of  the  new  minimum  wage  laws. 
This  result  is  noted  largely  in  the  smaller 
communities   and    the   rural   areas. 

Seeking  the  human  factors  Involved  be- 
hind the  cold  statistical  data,  the  Federa- 
tion research  staff  has  probed  deeper,  with 
the  results  showing  that  the  reaction  covers 
a  broad  spectrum  that  Includes  not  only  in- 
creased automation,  but  deprivation  for  the 
handicapped  and  teen  age  worker,  reduced 
farm  income,  and  possibly  higher  consumer 
prices. 

A  beverage  distributor  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states  employing  .30  people  reports.  "We 
are  now  paving  $1  40  per  hour  tor  people  to 
sort  bottles  and  paper  cartons  This  Is  work 
we  used  to  hire  high  school  boys  to  do."  This 
firm  goes  on  then  to  report,  to  avoid  paying 
this  rate  fo'  this  task,  and  also  to  avoid  over- 
time, they  are  installing  this  year  some 
•60,000  worth  of  machinery  to  do  this  work. 
and  wU!  then  reduce  their  employment  by 
a  minimum  of  15  percent. 

A  laundry  owner  In  a  central  midwest  town 
of  less  than  25,000  population  employing  40 
people,  reports  being  forced  to  lay  off  5  peo- 
ple with  more  to  be  dismissed  He  reports. 
"Prior  to  the  present  minimum  wage  law 
we  had  several  persons  .  .  slow  thinking 
and  slow  in  physical  movement  We  had 
taught  them  to  do  a  specific  Job  They  did 
the  work— at  a  slow  production  rate — and 
earned  about  75  cents  per  hour  This  rather 
small  Incttme  enabled  them  to  be  self-sup- 
porting In  terms  of  productivity  their  wages 
were  equal  to  employees  earning  *1  25  per 
hour.  The  75  cents  per  hour  was  all  thit 
these  pe'iple  were  physically  able  to  produce 
These  people  have  been  unable  to  find  work 
since  leaving  us  Now  the  sad  part  Is  that 
we  will  be  forced  to  lay  off  some  more  of  our 
marginal  people  .  .  that  have  been  with  the 
company  for  years." 

This  operation  also  reports  It  bought  out 
the  customers  of  another  laundry  that  had 
been  forced  out  of  business  by  the  minimum 
wage  laws  but  subsequently  has  lost  more 
of  this  patronage  not  to  professional  com- 
petition, but  tyecause  the  housewife,  resl.st- 
Ing  higher  prices  has  either  turned  to  home 
laundry  or  coin-operated  laundry  service. 
Another  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  opera- 
tion In  a  wheat  belt  town  of  less  than  6,000 
population,  employing  currently  20  people, 
reports  the  minimum  wage  law  forced  It  to 
lay  off  six  full  time  employees  and  two  part 
time  workers 

The  owner  reports  he  has  a  ten  year  loan 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
enable  hl.-n  to  h.indle  school  laundry  con- 
tracts However,  he  could  not  meet  the  new 
minimum  wage  required  to  hold  the  con- 
tracts and  so  lost  them  This  business  is 
hopeful  of  retaining  the  present  reduced 
working  force  by  going  into  new  operations 
«uch  as  rtig  and  carpet  cleaning  He  writes. 
■"We  don't  feel  the  high  economy  and  profit 
has  reached  us  out  here  In  the  country,  but 
coets  have  magnified,  giving  a  squeeze  effect 
to  the  small  operator" 

A  restaurant  operator  In  upper  New  York 
•tate  currently  employing  about  50  after 
dropping  four,  is  considering  further  cuts 
that  may  result  in  dropping  another  15  em- 
ployees. The  owner  reports.  'In  any  service 
business  such  as  a  food  outlet,  the  minimum 
wage  will  cripple  the  earnings  of  unskilled 
labor  such  as  kitchen  help,  dishwashers,  bus 
boys,  etc.  We  will  be  forced  to  use  paper 
Instead  of  china  In  order  to  keep  prices  low 
enough  to  that  people  can  afford  to  eat  with 
u«  .  .  caused  us  to  look  at  a8pect.'<  of  the 
Industry  such  as  take-out  senice  which  will 


enable  us  to  work  efficiently  with  15  fewer 
employees." 

A  small  bakery  In  a  mountain  state  town 
explains  that  while  the  first  of  the  week  Is 
slack,  and  the  need  for  help  at  a  minimum, 
the  work  load  comes  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
obligating  paying  over-time  for  any  work 
after  eight  hours  In  one  day.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  average  out  over  the  entire  week. 
He  further  reports.  "The  minimum  wage  vir- 
tually eliminates  apprenticeships  as  new  em- 
ployees are  a  detriment  to  me  to  pmy  them 
while  taking  up  my  time  teaching  them.  The 
minimum  wage  law  Is  going  to  close  many 
small  businesses  including  my  own.  which 
has  an  annual  payroll  of  near  $15,000" 

A  druggist  in  a  New  York  City  suburb  re- 
ports. "I  have  used  several  students  to  do 
menial  tasks  such  as  shoveling  snow,  window 
washing,  sweeping  floors,  etc.  but  can't  afford 
them  at  $1  50  per  hour.  The  clause  allowing 
the  special  permit  for  this  at  $1  25  does  not 
help,  as  It  allows  only  10  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees to  work  at  tl  25  per  hour." 

A  business  that  di.-es  not  yet  know  how  to 
cope  with  the  minimum  wage  law  is  located 
In  the  grain  belt,  operating  a  grain  and  feed 
business  with  15  employees.  The  problem  here 
Is  that  the  competition  Is  with  cooperatives. 
As  the  owner  writes.  "We  come  under  the 
wage  and  hours  law  because  we  hire  more 
than  four  employees.  We  have  an  elevator  In 
three  different  towns.  Thus  our  payroll  Is 
figured  out  of  one  office.  In  these  other  towns 
our  competitors  are  not  Included  In  the  law 
as  they  have  less  than  four  employees.  To 
me  It  seems  ridiculous  that  two  businesses  of 
the  same  nature  are  bound  by  different  rules 
When  are  we  going  to  send  people  to  Wash- 
ington who  are  men  enough  to  stand  up  and 
say  rules  should  be  the  same  for  all  under 
the  same  conditions" 

A  Florida  citrus  packer  who  normally  em- 
olo>s  50  people  Is  cutting  down  employment 
rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  Is  also  reducing 
the  quantity  of  fruit  handled  for  concen- 
trated Juice  He  writes.  "We  are  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  some  of  our  lower  grade 
fruit  going  to  economic  abandonment.  Some 
citrus  fruit  now  being  delivered  to  processors 
will  not  pay  out  the  cost  of  picking  and  de- 
livering the  frvilt  much  less  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
should  t>e  repealed  " 

From  all  parts  of  the  nation  come  equally 
as  detailed  reports  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped being  thrown  out  of  work,  "of  busi- 
nesses closing,  of  automation  being  Installed 
to  cut  down  on  labor  costs,  and  even  of  farm 
products  going  to  waste  rather  than  being 
processed,  due  to  the  new  wage  and  hours 
law. 

The  Federation  research  staff  is  continuing 
to  watch  this  area  to  see  how  much  deeper 
the  current  Job  attrition  will  go  with  a  full 
scale  review  planned  for  midsummer 


AID  TO  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION— SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  QUIE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steicer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
and  debate  reeardintr  the  elementary 
and  secondar>-  proposals.  Much  conflict- 
ing information  and  misinformation  has 
been  put  forth  by  many  people 

Mr  William  C  Kahl.  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  Wis- 
consin  has   written   a   straightforward. 


excellent  letter  detailing  his  support  for 
H.R.  8983.  the  Quie  proposal. 

I  am  proud  of  my  State  and  its  edu- 
cational leadership  and  am  pleased  that 
Wisconsin's  departm.ent  of  public  in- 
struction supports  the  block  grant  con- 
cein  for  aid  to  elementarj-  and  secondary 
education.  I  include  the  letter  from  Mr 
Kahl.  along  with  an  outstanding  letter 
Irom  the  council's  chief  State  school 
officers  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Dep.\rtment  of  Public  Instrcction, 

Madison.  May   11,  1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steicer. 
Representative  in  Cong^-css. 
Hou.fe  Office  Building, 
Wa.%hinqton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Steicer:  In  the  past  two  years  the 
ElemenUiry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  activity.  The  act 
Itself  provides  for  several  different  methods 
of  administration.  Administrative  problems 
arose  which  I  suspect  were  not  anticipated, 
especially  under  Titles  I  and  II  of  ESEA. 
Changes  In  yearly  giildellnes  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  administrative  complex- 
ities, I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  aware  of 
other  sensitive  problems  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs. 

Somehow  the  burden  and  problem  of  ad- 
ministration must  be  minimized  in  order  to 
bring  the  maximum  program  effect  to  chil- 
dren In  the  classroom.  I  am  convinced  that 
coordination  and  planning  can  best  be  per- 
formed In  each  state  by  the  state  agency 
re6f>onslble  for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  leaving  to  the  state  the 
major  reKponslblUty  for  planning  and  ful- 
filling the  Intent  of  the  legislation.  Local  dis- 
tricts mu.«t  have  advance  planning  time  and 
positively  know  the  level  of  resiources  avail- 
able to  them  well  ahead  of  the  school  year 
operation  and  not  be  required  to  change  fre- 
quently during  any  one  ye.ir  as  a  restilt  of 
changing  regulations. 

1  am  convinced  that  Wisconsin  can  ad- 
minister the  Intent  of  Congress  and  accom- 
plish congressional  intent  without  a  large 
umbrella  of  regulations  and  guidelines  for- 
mulated at  the  federal  level.  There  must  be 
a  more  viable  alternative  tti  the  present  pro- 
cedures. I  believe  that  H  R  8983  Ls  a  better 
alternative.  Careful  study  of  this  proposal 
leads  me  to  believe  that  under  this  proposal 
states  could : 

1.  Effectively  administer  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation. 

2  Simplify  time-consuming  administering 
process. 

3.  Fulfill  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  ESEA 
for  the  disadvantaged,  library  resources, 
handicapped.  Titles  III  and  \'  of  NDEA.  etc. 

4.  Under  stiite  plan  operation  promote 
.similar  administrative  channels,  coordinate 
data  collection  and  maximize  administra- 
tive and  program  funding. 

5.  More  effectively  Integrate  and  coordi- 
nate state  and  federal  program,  viz  ,  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  for  the  disadvantaged, 
for  equipment  acqul.sltlon  and  for  fostering 
and  creating  a  climate  for  needed  educational 
change  such  as  contemplated  under  Title 
III,   ESEA 

6.  Provide  for  appropriate  relationships  lor 
other  agencies  and  Institutions  Including 
the  nonpublic. 

H.R,  8983  cannot  be  construed  as  general 
aid  It  represents  a  compromise  between  gen- 
eral aid  and  highly  focused  categorical  aid 
It  is  a  middle  ground  on  which  local,  state 
and  federal  Interests  can  find  an  appropriate 
place  and  role. 

Irrespective  of  other     overtones"   to  this 
proposal,  I  hope  that  this  strategy  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WntiAM   C.  Kahl. 
SCate  Superintendent. 


May  17,  1967 
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Col-NCIL  OF 

Chief  St.\te  School  Officers, 
WasJungton.  D.C.,  May  15.  1967. 
Congressman  William  A.  Steicer. 
V  S  HcKi'ip  of  Representatiici. 
Wa.'h:nLiton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Steicer:  On  May  2. 
1967,  this  Council's  Board  of  Directors  de- 
cided by  a  vote  cf  7-0,'  to  favor  passage  of 
HR  '7819  with  the  further  amendments  to 
ESEA  Titles  I.  II.  Ill  and  V  proposed  by  Con- 
gres.'^man  Albert  H.  Qulc.  This  was  on  con- 
dition that  each  state  would  receive  federal 
funds  at  le:ist  :\s  large  under  these  Titles 
after  FY  19fi8  ?.s  it  had  received  in  FY  1968. 
Congressman  Quie  is  committed  to  an 
amendment  setting  a  continuing  fioor  for  FY 
1969  and  thereafter  of  not  less  than  the  ag- 
gregate received  under  these  Titles  In  F^ 
1968  by  each  state.  The  law  would  then  re- 
quire of  each  state  a  single  continuing  state 
plan  for  the.se  four  ESEA  Titles  that  would: 
Insure  that  each  state  would  use  50'"-'  or 
more  of  Its  share  of  the  total  ESEA  federal 
appropriation  under  Titles  I,  II.  Ill  and  V 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Title  I. 

Insure  that  7  :  or  more  of  Its  share  of  the 
total  appropriation  would  be  used  by  each 
state  for  the  purposes  of  Title  II.  as  expanded 
by  the  Quie  amendment  making  public 
schools  and  private  school  pupils  and  teach- 
ers eligible  for  laboratory  and  audiovisual 
equipment  on  the  same  basis  as  for  library 
resources  etc. 

Provide  for  a  third  block  grant  of  43%  or 
less  of  the  total  appropriation  received  by 
each  state  for  the  purposes  of  Title  III,  Title 
V  and  other  special  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  to  promote  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Under  the  Quie  amendments,  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  would  approve  only  state  plans 
meeting  the  obligations  to  disadvantaged 
persons  as  mandated  by  the  law.  wherever 
they  may  live  within  each  state.  Such  a  con- 
tinuing state  plan  would  reduce  administra- 
tive costs  and  remove  many  federal,  state  and 
local  uncertainties  In  scheduling  of  federal 
authorizations,  appropriations  and  regula- 
tions It  would  provide  authority,  Incentives 
born  of  responsibility,  and  time  for  state 
and  lix'al  planning. 

Tlie  Quie  proposal  would  allocate  federal 
funds  to  the  states  on  a  tested  variable  for- 
mula based  on  relative  per  capita  Income  and 
number  of  persons  5  to  17  years  of  age  In 
each  state  compared  with  all  the  states.  It 
would  eliminate  vast  Inequities  in  the  present 
Title  I  formula,  which  favors  the  rich  and 
discriminates  against  the  poor. 

Tie  Quie  amendments  would  eliminate 
serious  federal  controls  of  education  in  Titles 
III  and  V.  State  plans  under  Title  III  would 
replace  federal  selection  and  approval  of  local 
projects  and  supplementary  centers  In  all 
states.  The  states  now  lack  legal  authority 
to  coordinate  the  number.  location  and  func- 
tions of  federal  Title  III  supplementary  cen- 
ters with  their  own  statewide  systems  of  sim- 
ilar units.  With  power  to  locate,  finance  and 
control  under  Title  III.  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Is  busily  expanding  personnel  In  federal 
regional  and  sub-regional  offices  to  exercise 
these  and  other  educational  functions  at  the 
Uxal  and  state  levels. 

The  Quie  amendments  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  new  Part  B  of  Title  V,  which  adds 
only  restrictions  to  Section  503  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  It  merely  forces  federally  defined 
uniformity  on  all  states,  with  loss  of  30 '"r  of 
total  Title  'V  funds  penalizing  any  state  not 
following  the  federal  prescriptions.  There  Is 
grave  doubt  that  the  federal  requirements  are 
either  practicable  or  educationally  sound  for 
most  states,  , 


Passage  of  HR  7819  with  the  Quie  amend- 
ments would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  Ameri- 
can education.  It  would  enable  each  state  to 
use  some  of  Its  federal  allotment  to  meet  Its 
own  most  pressing  educational  needs.  The 
state  plans  and  block  grants  would  make  a 
modest  start  In  the  direction  of  policies  fa- 
vored by  this  Council  and  by  most  official  and 
professional  organizations  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  time  to  make  this 
start  is  now. 

Respectfully  yours. 

EDG.iB  Fuller. 
Executive  Secretary. 


See  letterhead  for  states  represented  on 
the  Board.  Director  J.  W.  Edgar  was  not  pres- 
ent Vice  President  J.  M.  Tubb  delayed  his 
proxy  decision   pending  further  study. 


STUDENT  FOOD  FOR  INDIA  DRIVE 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  some  54  college  campuses  in  27  States 
this  spring,  students  are  giving  of  their 
time  and  resources  to  help  save  lives  in 
hunger-stricken  India,  which  is  suffering 
from  its  second  successive  year  of  severe 
drought. 

Students  on  these  campuses  are  fast- 
ing for  one  meal  and  the  cooperating 
universities  have  agreed  to  contribute  tiie 
funds  thus  saved  to  UNICEF,  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund,  for  its  Applied 
Nutrition  projects  in  India. 

The  Student  Food  for  India  drive  was 
conceived  by  John  Bers,  a  junior  at  Yale 
University,  whose  home  is  in  Larchmont, 
N.Y.  Mr.  Bers  organized  the  first  suc- 
cessful fast  at  Yale  on  April  28,  1966,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  working  with  his 
committee  to  contact  student  leaders  and 
college  administrators  across  the  country 
to  ask  their  participation  in  similar 
efforts. 

Members  are,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the 
food  shortage  which  is  seriously  jeopard- 
izing the  lives  of  some  60  million  people 
in  the  Indian  States  of  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh.  This  includes  some  24  million 
children  suffering  from  severe  food  and 
water  shortage.  The  Indian  Govemm.ent 
estimates  that  daily  feeding  programs 
are  necessary  to  sustain  life  for  at  least 
5  million  children  and  mothers.  The 
small  sacrifices  made  by  Mr.  Bers  and  his 
fellow  students  were  prompted  by  the 
realization  that  these  statistics  con- 
trasted sharply  with  their  owti  comfort- 
able way  of  life,  in  which  the  next  meal 
was  always  waiting  in  their  college 
dining  halls. 

The  funds  they  have  raised  form  part 
of  UNICEF's  assistance  program  which 
is  based  on  the  concept  that  the  Indian 
people  must  learn  the  techniques  neces- 
sary to  provide  food  for  themselves.  In 
addition  to  foodstuffs,  UNICEF's  contri- 
butions included  well-drilling  rigs,  the 
training  of  local  personnel,  and  equip- 
ment for  milk-processing  plants.  The 
money  raised  at  Yale  was  used  to  build 
a  number  of  demonstration  poultry 
sheds  in  rural  India. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
UNICEF  Applied  Nutrition  program  is 
to  create  home,  school,  and  community 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens.  The  Indian 


Government  grows  seeds  and  produces 
grafts  of  fruit  trees  for  distribution 
while  UNICEF  provides  garden  tools, 
seeds  and  fertilizers.  The  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organizatior.  con- 
tributes necessary  technical  advice 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Student  Food  for 
India  drive  has  received  enthusiastic 
endorsements  from  several  national  offi- 
cials. In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Bers  and  his 
fellow  students  should  be  complimented 
for  their  initiative  and  constructive 
efforts  in  doing  what  they  can  to  relieve 
the  hunger  of  millions  of  Indians.  Their 
contribution  is  an  encouraging  example 
of  how  young  men  and  women  are  help- 
ing to  build  a  better  world  in  the  future. 


"I    LIKE    nCE"    PARTY    FINDS    HIM 
ABSENT 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  800  friends  of  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  gathered  for  a  fine 
evening  last  night  at  a  preview  of  the 
collection  of  original  paintings,  photo- 
graphs, documents,  and  memorabilia 
that  make  up  the  exhibit  of  "The  Mem- 
orable Eisenhower  Years." 

Among  the  guests  were  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  members  of  the  general's  family,  in- 
cluding his  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  D.  Eisenhower, 
and  his  grandson,  David. 

The  preview  was  arranged  as  a  bene- 
fit for  the  recently  established  Eisen- 
hower College  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  The 
paintings,  which  attracted  the  greatest 
attention  at  the  party,  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  which  were  sensitively 
portrayed. 

Mrs.  Eisenhower  was  escorted  by 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  who  was  one  of 
the  honorary  chairmen  of  the  event. 
Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Hilson  served  as  chairman 
of  the  benefit  committee. 

The  only  thing  that  impaired  an 
otherwise  perfect  evening  was  the  ab- 
sence of  the  general  himself  who,  as  you 
all  know,  is  recuperating  from  a  gastro- 
intestinal ailment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  carried  a  spirited  account  of 
last  evening's  festivities,  and  I  am  in- 
cluding it  in  the  Record  under  unani- 
mous consent,  along  with,  I  am  sure,  the 
best  wishes  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  the  general's  speedy  recovery: 
[From  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times,  May  17, 
1967] 

"I  Like  Ike"  Partt  Finds  Him  Absent- 
Wife  AND  800  Others  There  To  Honor 
Ex-President 

(By  Grace  Olueck) 
"I  Like  Ike"  night  went  on  as  planned  last 
evening   at   the   Gallery   of   Modern   Art   on 
Columbus  Circle,  even  though  the  guest  of 
honor  couldn't  make  It. 

While  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  re- 
mained  In   Walter   Reed    Army   Hospital    in 
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Washington  recovering  from  a  gastro  Intes- 
tinal aliment,  his  wife  Mamie  and  about  800 
other  guests  turned  out  for  a  black  tie  pre- 
view of  "The  Memorable  Elsenhower  Years," 
a  show  of  photographs,  documents  and 
memoriibilla  that  cover  all  periods  of  the 
former  president's  life.  Also  on  public  view 
for  the  first  time  were  80  paintings,  signed 
Dwlght  D    Eisenhower. 

Guests  arriving  for  the  preview,  a  benefit 
for  the  recently-established  Elsenhower  Col- 
lege In  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  were  greeted  by  a 
25-plece  First  Army  Band,  stationed  outside 
the  gallery,  and  a  red-white-and-blue  banner. 
strung  over  the  ground-floor  elevators,  that 
proclaimed     I  Like  Ike." 

Richard  M  Nixon,  who  flew  in  earlier  In 
the  evening  from  Brazil,  was  an  early  arrival 
at  the  gallery.  He  left  his  wife  and  daughter 
Julie  for  a  moment  to  shake  h,T.nds  with 
some  of  the  bystanders  near  the  entrance. 
Asked  what  he  thought  of  General  Elsen- 
hower's paintings,  the  former  Vice  President 
said: 

"I'm  a  traditionalist,  and  I  like  the  paint- 
ings because  I  understand  them.  Also.  I  know 
and  like  the  man  who  painted  them,  and  you 
can  see  the  man  m  his  work." 

Most  of  the  guests  made  their  way  to  the 
gallery's  ninth  floor,  where  they  stopped  to 
sip  New  York  State  champagne.  Then  they 
drifted  down  to  circulate  through  the  fifth 
and  fourth  floor  galleries,  where  the  Eisen- 
hower paintings  and  mementoes,  going  back 
to  the  general's  boyhood  In  Abilene,  Kans  , 
are  displayed. 

David  Elsenhower,  the  general's  grandson, 
pa-ased  for  photographers  In  front  of  an  Els- 
enhower painting  of  himself  swinging  a  golf 
club. 

"I  think  he's  great,"  he  said,  loyally 

PER.SONAL     ITEMS    ON    VIEW 

Besides  the  paintings,  guests  could  view  In 
chronolo^cal  arrangement  such  personal 
itenis  as  the  Elsenhower  family  Bible  con- 
taining a  record  of  the  future  President's 
birth,  photographs  of  his  boyhood  days,  and 
a  typewriter  used  by  the  then  Lieutenant 
Elsenhower  as  an  aide  to  Gen  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  In  the  Philippines  between  the  two 
wars. 

There  Is  also  a  section  of  World  War  II 
souvenirs  Including  the  Elsenhower  combat 
boots  and  the  short  battle  Jacket  he  made 
famous  and  a  huge  silk  banner,  given  to  the 
general  by  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces, 
containing  the  shoulder  patches  of  every 
Allied  division  that  served  under  him. 

The  Elsenhower  paintings,  whose  subjects 
are  often  copied  from  postcards  and  photo- 
graphs, are  shown  in  the  two  wing  rooms  off 
the  fifth  and  fourth  floor  galleries 

Items  of  historic  interest  were  borrowed 
for  the  show  from  the  Elsenhower  Museum 
In  Abilene,  the  National  .Archives  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Pentagon,  West  Point,  and  the 
homes  of  the  general  and  his  son,  John 
S.  D.  EBsenhower 

As  the  evening  wore  on  the  gallery  filled 
up  with  wall-to-wall  Elsenhower  friends  and 
former  associates.  Including  ex-Governor  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  E  Dewey.  Gen  and  Mrs  Laurls 
Norstad  Gen  Alfred  M  Gruenther,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Brownell.  Harold  .Stassen  (who 
left  early   and  Mrs    Clare  Boothe  Luce. 

NHYOR    BRINGS    MRS      EISENHOW£3l 

At  10  45,  the  band  struck  up  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  to  herald  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Eisenhower,  escorted  by  Mayor  Lind- 
say. The  elevator  whisked  the  Lindsay  f>arty 
up  to  the  fifth  floor,  where  the  Mayor  showed 
Mrs.  Elsenhower  around  the  displays. 

The  former  flrst  lady,  who  wore  a  pale 
green,  floor-length  chiffon  gown  with  a  se- 
qulnned  top,  smiled  and  laughed  remlnls- 
cently  as  she  looked  at  some  of  the  early 
mementoe. 

"That's  the  saber  we  cut  our  wedding 
cake  with"  she  noted,  pointing  to  a  West 
Point  dress  sword  framed  in  a  glass  box.  She 


frowned  slightly  at  the  combat  boots  and 
battle  Jacket,  and  said,  "That  certainly  brings 
back  memories." 

As  might  be  expected  the  EMsenhower  count 
on  the  guest  list  was  high.  Members  of  the 
general's  family  were  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law.  their  son  David,  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsen- 
hower, the  general's  brother,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Milton  S.  Eisenhower.  Jr. 

The  exhibition  was  organized  by  sponsors 
of  the  college,  a  small  liberal  arts  school 
scheduled  to  open  next  year. 

LINDSAYS    ABE    DINNER    HOSTS 

Earlier  In  the  evening  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay  gave  a  dinner  party  at  Grade  Man- 
sion for  Mrs.  Eisenhower.  Among  the  76 
guests  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wind- 
sor, Governor  and  Mrs  Rockefeller.  Cardinal 
Spellman.  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  and  General  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Clay. 

Also  attending  the  dinner  were  Dr.  Elsen- 
hower. Mr  and  Mrs.  John  S.  D.  Elsenhower, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownell,  City  Council  Presi- 
dent F^ank  D  O'Connor  and  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
and  PiU-ks  Commissioner  and  Mrs.  August 
Heckscher. 

The  reception  before  the  dinner  was  to 
have  been  held  on  the  lawn  overlooking  the 
East  River,  but  because  of  the  62-degree  tem- 
perature cocktails  were  served  In  the  library 
and  drawing  room  At  8  P.M.  the  Mayor 
ushered  the  guests  out  of  the  naanslon,  and 
women  in  evening  dresses  shivered  in  the 
evening  light  as  they  picked  their  way  across 
the  driveway  to  the  Susan  Wagner  Memorial 
Wing  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

The  guests  sat  at  tables  of  10  with  pink 
tablecloths  and  centerpieces  of  pink  carna- 
tions and  anemones.  Huge  bouquets  of 
peonies  and  lilacs,  which  had  been  arranged 
by  Mrs  Lindsay,  were  placed  at  either  end 
of  the  room. 

Cardinal  Spellman,  who  sat  next  to  Mrs. 
Elsenhower,  said  grace.  The  guests  ate  baby 
lobster,  breast  of  pheasant.  Brie  cheese  and 
raspberry  sherbert  with  strawberries  In  cas- 
sis for  dessert  A  1961  Nult  St.  Georges  Bur- 
gundy wine  was  served  with  the  pheasant 
and  a  Mum'i.  Cordon  Rouge  with  dessert. 


PRIVATE    E^-DUSTRY    IN    MEMPfflS 
PROVIDES  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  TMr.  Kuykend.\ll]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KU^iTCEND.^LL  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  Include  a 
news  story  from  the  Memphis  Commei-- 
cial  Appeal,  "Job  Opportunities  for  Ne- 
groes Grow." 

This  news  story  shows  what  private  in- 
dustry is  doing  in  Memphis,  the  city  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress. It  also  emphasizes  what  is  so  im- 
portant, that  regardless  of  what  Govern- 
ment programs  we  initiate,  in  the  final 
analysis  job  opportunities  can  be  created 
only  by  private  industry. 

I  want  to  share  this  Memphis  success 
story  with  my  colleagues  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  tribute  to  the  private  in- 
dustries and  civic  leaders  in  Memphis 
who  are  doing  something  about  creating 
jobs  for  the  underprivileged  instead  of 
just  talking  about  It.  Memphis  proudly 
invites  other  communities  acro.ss  the  Na- 
tion to  Join  us  In  tackling  the  problem 


of  unemplojTnent  in  this  manner  within 
the  framework  of  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

The  news  story  from  the  Commercial 
Appeal  follows: 

Job  OppoRrt'NiTiEs  for  Negroes  Grow 
(By  Charles  Edmundson) 

You've  probably  never  heard  of  CummUu 
Recon.  an  industrial  newcomer  to  Memphis. 
but  it  exemplifies  a  type  of  plant  that  is  go- 
ing to  mean  more  and  more  to  the  area's 
prosperity. 

This  Is  not  only  because  It  Is  a  thriving 
subsidiary  of  an  important  national  Industry 
but  also  because,  like  a  growing  number  of 
corporations,  it  makes  a  point  of  readiness  to 
employ  Negroes. 

Cummins  Recon  Is  a  division  of  Cummins 
Engine  Co.,  Inc..  of  Columbus,  Iiid.  It  Is  de- 
voted to  reconditioning  or  re-making  parts 
of  Cummins  Diesel  Engines.  Going  into  pro- 
duction at  812  North  Main  last  June,  It 
employs  55  persons,  of  whom  45  are  Negroes, 
and  expects  to  almost  double  Its  ojjeratlon 
by  June,  1968. 

"I  suppose  we  hired  mostly  Negroes  be- 
cause It  was  mostly  Negroes  who  were  avail- 
able in  this  tight  labor  market."  says  W.  R  C. 
Smith,  plant  manager.  "But  our  board  chair- 
man In  Columbus,  J.  Irwin  Miller,  is  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  we  may  have  a  special  concern. 

"Anyhow,  those  referred  to  us  by  the 
Tennessee  Depwrtment  of  Emploj-ment  Se- 
curity were  mostly  Negroes.  We  took  them, 
trained  them,  and  It  is  working  out  very 
well." 

Two  of  those  for  whom  it  Is  working  out 
are  foreman  Curtis  Owens.  22.  of  1011  North 
Seventh,  a  former  paratrooper  who  served 
with  the  101st  Airborne  at  Da  Naiig.  Vietnam, 
and  Mrs.  Thelma  McNeil,  of  2960  Spottswood. 

Mr.  Owens,  who  has  had  two  years  at 
Austin  Peay  College,  ClarksvUle,  hopes  to 
save  enough  to  get  his  college  degree.  Mrs. 
McNeil,  a  graduate  of  Melrose  High  School, 
has  two  young  sons  and  doesn't  aspire  to  a 
college  career  But.  with  what  her  husband 
earns  at  LaClede  Steel,  she  has  hopes  of  see- 
ing her  sons  go  to  college. 

Employment  opjxirtunltles  for  Negroes  at 
Curmnlns  Recon  didn't  Just  happen.  Nearly 
half  the  employees  were  hired  as  part  of  a 
Federal  On-the-Job  Training  Project  spon- 
sored by  the  Memphis  Urban  League.  The 
Government  relmbiu-ses  the  company  for 
part  of  the  co&X.  while  tlie  employee  is  being 
trained. 

This  Is  part  of  a  many-pronged  Govern- 
ment program  to  Integrate  Negroes  Into  the 
economy  and  to  make  their  productive  and 
purchasing  power  do  Its  part  for  national 
prosperity. 

The  Federal  program  is  Important  because 
It  reaches  people  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  reached.  But  In  sheer  numbers  its  resul'^ 
.>re  overshadowed  by  the  contribution  of 
private   corporations. 

Many  big  industries,  represented  In  Mem- 
phis by  such  firms  as  the  International 
Harvester  Co  .  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
Initiated  equal  employment  opportunity 
policies  long  before  the  Government  became 
active  In  the  field  In  Memphis  they  employ 
Negroes  In  their  approximate  proportion  to 
the  whole  population,  which  means  about 
one  third. 

Some  other  large  corporations  with  Mem- 
phis branches,  as  well  as  local  firms,  held 
off  from  employing  Negroes,  except  In  Jani- 
torial posts,  until  five  years  ago  when  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  went  Into 
effect. 

But  the  law  applies  no  quotas  and  progress 
at  some  plants,  like  the  General  Electric 
lamp  plant  at  1356  Riverside,  has  been 
modest  Opposition  by  Local  731  of  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers  Is  given 
as  one  reason. 
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Progress  has  been  slight  in  providing  jobs 
controlled  bv  the  Memphis  building  trades 
unions.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  McDanlel  of  the  Ur- 
b.in  League  estimates  that  In  the  brlckma- 
sons',  plumbing  and  pipefittlng  and  elec- 
tricians' and  printing  unions  that  no  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  union  members  are 
Negroes. 

By  informed  estimates,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  Negroes  in  Memphis  Is  still  at  least 
twice  as  high  as  for  whites.  But  Mrs.  Maxlne 
smith,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  thinks  progress  toward  more  and 
tietter  jobs  for  Negroes  has  been  substantial. 
■Several  hundred  Negroes  are  holding 
posts  which  a  lew  years  ago  were  unknown 
to  us."  she  says.  "Progress  In  blue  collar  Jobs 
has  exceeded  "that  In  white  collar  Jobs.  We 
are  particularly  concerned  about  the  low  per- 
centage of  Negroes  in  white  collar  Jobs,  both 
m  Industry  and  In  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernment." 

Accurate  statistics  are  hard  to  come  by. 
Federal  agencies  do  not  keep  labor  statistics 
by  race,  although  there  are  signs  that  this 
may  change.  Such  statistics  as  the  Govern- 
ment does  keep  are  likely  to  be  misleading, 
because  the  under-employed  and  partially 
employed,  which  Include  a  disproportionate 
number  of  Negroes,  are  not  counted  among 
the  Jobless. 

The  Memphis  office  of  the  Tennessee  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security  says  the 
unemployment  rate  here  Is  2.9  per  cent  and 
that  total  unemployment,  not  counting  farm 
labor,  Is  slightly  under  9.000. 

If  the  unemployment  rate  for  Negroes  Is 
twice  that  for  whites,  the  Negro  unemployed 
toUl  nearly  6.000 — according  to  TDES.  But 
Milton  Davis,  in  charge  of  a  Federal  On-the- 
job  Training  Project  sponsored  by  the 
Memphis  Urban  League  says.  "My  experience 
tells  me  there  are  at  least  8.000  Negro  women 
alone  in  Shelby  County  who  would  take  Jobs 
if  they  were  offered." 

Those  with  Jobs  are  making  more  than 
ever  before.  The  minimum  wage  in  Industry 
advanced  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  an  hoiu-  Feb.  1. 
On  the  same  date  a  minimum  wage  of  $1 
an  hour  went  Into  effect  for  employees  In 
hotels  and  restaurants,  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  plants. 

The  same  minimum  applies  for  agricul- 
tural labor,  which  is  predominantly  Negro. 
For  several  hundred  employes  of  Cartwrlght 
Nurseries  at  ColllervlIIe,  said  to  be  the  largest 
evergreen  nursery  in  the  world,  the  minimum 
rose  from  about  $4  a  day  to  $8. 

Increased  mlnlmums,  It  Is  estimated,  raised 
total  wages  in  all  indtistrles  affected  by  about 
812,500.000  a  year  In  Shelby  County  alone, 
•Mth  four-flfths  going  to  Negroes.  This  esti- 
mate may  be  conservative,  for  the  increases 
have  been  reflected  In  domestic  wages. 

In  ColllervlIIe,  for  example,  which  has  10 
relatively  small  Industrial  plants  In  addi- 
tion to  its  nurseries,  a  cleaning  woman  now 
gets  five  or  six  dollars  a  day,  compared  to 
half  this  much  a  few  years  ago.  And  clean- 
ing women  are  mostly  those  too  old  to  work 
In  industry  or  mothers  who  can  work  only 
part  time. 

Federal  law  and  Federal  pressure  have  their 
effect.  But  they  have  been  powerfully  aided 
by  the  commercial  and  industrial  boom  tin- 
der way  for  the  past  few  years.  Negroes  have 
been  given  more  and  better  Jobs  becatise, 
above  all,  they  are  needed. 

Plants  moving  South  to  take  advantage  of 
the  labor  supply  are  uninterested  In  race. 
They  are  Interested  only  In  production  and 
It  Is  well  established  that  skin  color  has  little 
to  do  with  productivity. 

Education,  however,  does  have  something 
to  do  with  productivity.  RCA  and  Cummins 
Recon  both  want  employes  with  at  least  a 
high  school  education  or  Its  equivalent. 

"Equivalent"  here  Is  not  a  vague  generali- 
ty. With  the  Department  of  Elmployment 
Security  it  means  a  certificate  from  the  City 


or  County  Board  of  Education  saying  the 
holder  has  passed  a  General  Educational  De- 
velopment Test  showing  his  achievement 
level  equals  that  of  a  high  school  graduate. 
The  Memphis  Board  of  Education  Issues 
about  500  GED  Certificates  a  year. 

The  Memphis  Area  'Vocational  Technical 
School,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,250,  is  open 
to  high  school  graduates  or  dropouts  who 
want  to  better  their  Job  opportunity  by  train- 
ing in  special  courses  such  as  auto  mechan- 
ics, machine  shop  trades,  practical  electron- 
ics, upholstering,  nursing  and  stenography. 

The  school's  reputation  is  such  that  Its 
classes  are  periodically  raided  by  Midwestern 
labor  recruiters  who  don't  want  to  wait  for 
the  students  to  finish  their  courses. 

Yet  MAVTS  has  vacant  slots  for  200  stu- 
dents and  the  number  Is  expected  to  rise  in 
June  to  500.  Since  classes  are  open  equally 
to  whites  and  Negroes,  this  might  indicate  a 
lack  of  ambition  for  self-advancement  In 
both  races. 

It  might  also  Indicate  a  disdain  for  the 
trades.  Department  of  Employment  Security 
staffers  express  disappointment  that  some  of 
the  people  it  recommends  for  Jobs,  Including 
a  number  of  Negroes,  don't  take  them,  esi>e- 
clally  if  wages  offered  are  around  the  Fed- 
eral minimum. 

But  the  Urban  League  reports  no  lack  of 
applicants  In  its  On-the-Job  Training  Proj- 
ect. Of  the  flrst  installment  of  400  trainees, 
200  have  finished  training  and  taken  Jobs. 
100  are  still  In  training,  and  of  100  who  have 
dropped  out  most  have  taken  regular  Jobs. 
An  additional  project  for  400  has  been  au- 
thorized. 

Besides  vocational  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing, opportunities  are  offered  by  the  War  On 
Poverty  Committee.  Whites  are  not  excluded 
but  the  poverty  index  applied  means  that 
mostly  Negroes  are  eligible. 

The  most  Important  neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  under  way  is  sponsored  by  the 
Memphis  Board  of  Education.  High  school 
dropouts  without  financial  resources  are 
given  Jobs  paying  $1.25  an  hour  for  32  hours 
a  week  so  they  can  attend  school. 

Effectiveness  of  all  these  efforts  can  be 
better  Judged  If  and  when  there  is  a  dropoff 
In  employment.  "Last  hired  and  first  fired" 
Is  the  classic  complaint  of  Negroes. 

Edmund  OrglU,  acting  president  of  the 
Memphis  Committee  on  Human  Relations, 
thinks  it  may  be  different  In  the  future.  He 
believes  the  climate  of  opinion  is  improving. 
although  slowly,  and  that  an  atmosphere  is 
being  created  In  which  discrimination  Is 
looked  down  upon.  The  Memphis  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  craft  unions  and  some 
others  are  not  doing  as  much  as  they  should 
to  further  fair  employment,  he  says. 

"But  things  are  so  markedly  different  from 
what  they  were  a  few  years  ago  as  to  let  us 
hope  we  are  on  our  way." 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCLtrRE]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sub- 
mitting his  crime  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  said  "public 
order  Is  the  flrst  business  of  govern- 
ment." 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  crime  has  become  one  of  the  major 
domestic  problems  in  the  Nation  today. 

We  are  told  that  major  crimes  in- 
creased 46  percent  between   1960   and 


1965.  We  are  told  that  property  losses 
attributable  to  crime  now  approach  $3 
billion  a  year.  We  are  told  that  it  will  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better. 

I  often  wonder  just  whose  side  the 
Supreme  Court  is  on.  Since  the  Miranda 
decision,  the  safest  place  for  the  criminal 
seems  to  be  in  the  courtroom.  Philadel- 
phia District  Attorney  Arlen  Specter  re- 
ports that  many  prosecutions  there  have 
been  abandoned.  Last  month  the  Balti- 
more States  Attorney  indicated  that  be- 
cause of  this  decision  72  self-confessed 
felons  in  his  city  are  free. 

The  Court  seems  to  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  society  is  responsible  for 
the  behavior  of  the  criminal  and  there- 
fore it  is  society  that  must  be  punished. 
Carrying  out  this  theme  have  been  the 
Court's  handmaidens  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Nicholas  Katzenbach,  former 
Attorney  General  and  presently  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  has  tried  to  have  it  both  ways. 
He  says  that  it  is  "unutterable  nonsense" 
to  blame  recent  decisions  limiting  police 
interrogations  as  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease in  crime.  But  he  also  admits  that 
these  decisions  "have  made  police  work 
more  difficult." 

I  recall  a  State  Department  briefing 
earlier  this  year  at  which  Katzenbach 
said  "the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world  today  is  survival."  With  this  as  his 
philosophy,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  Katzenbach  would  not  permit  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  to  walk  the  streets 
of  Washington  alone  at  night. 

The  new  Attorney  General,  Ramsey 
Clark,  has  been  quoted  as  feeling  an  in- 
sufficient case  has  been  made  by  those 
who  attribute  increased  crime  to  the 
Court.  Try  telling  that  to  the  mother  of 
the  two  Rockford,  HI.,  children  mur- 
dered by  a  hoodlum  who  was  out  of  jail 
because  of  a  lenient  court. 

The  National  Crime  Commission 
studied  the  problem  for  18  months, 
wrote  a  340-page  report,  and  made  200 
recommendations.  The  President  has  of- 
fered his  own  legislative  proposals. 
Columnists  and  editorial  writers  have 
urged  other  solutions.  Soon  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  report  a  bill  con- 
taining its  version. 

Most  of  these  solutions  place  controls 
over  the  individual.  Instead  of  control- 
ling criminal  conduct,  they  would  put 
further  restrictions  on  those  they  seek 
to  protect. 

Those  who  w^ould  pass  smother  law 
and  set  up  another  Federal  program 
have  not  found  the  answer.  I  feel  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  strengthening 
local  law  enforcement  in  dealing  with 
local  problems. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  four 
bills  today  which,  if  enacted,  would 
mean  the  recniitment  of  better  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  would  end  the 
present  confusion  surroimding  inter- 
rogation of  suspects,  would  prevent 
wiretapping  abuses,  and  would  deter  the 
criminal  from  using  dangerous  weapons 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

The  first  bill  excludes  from  taxation 
the  first  $300  of  each  month's  salary  of 
every  State  or  local  policemtin  and  law 
enforcement  officer.  This  would  have  the 
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same  effect  as  giving  each  law  enforce- 
ment officer  a  pay  Increase  of  up  to 
$600 

For  example,  a  married  policeman 
with  two  children  earning  $6,500  or  less 
a  year  would  pay  no  Federal  income  tax 
at  all. 

The  reduction  in  Federal  receipts 
would  be  considerably  less  than  the  cost 
of  otiier  proposals  designed  to  make  a 
law  enforcement  career  more  attractive 
to  qualified  young  men  This  proposal  is 
an  Incentive  rather  than  a  grant  and  the 
Federal  controls  that  would  go  with  a 
grant. 

My  second  bill  deals  with  the  Miranda 
deci.<;lon  and  is  basically  the  McClellan 
proposal-  I  find  this  approach  more 
sound  than  either  the  limitation  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  or  the  specified  time 
of  detention  approach 

My  third  bill  deals  with  wiretapping 
I  agree  with  those  who  feel  there  are 
abuses  in  this  field  But  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  Supreme  Court  Justices — 
who.  by  the  way.  have  volunteered  their 
opinions  on  wiretapping  proposals  prior 
to  congressional  action— that  the  way  to 
cure  the  illness  is  to  shoot  the  patient. 
Le-'ltimate  investigative  purpo.ses  using 
wiretapping  methods  by  law  enforce- 
ment cfTicers  can  be  carefully  regulated 
by  having  the.se  Individuals  follow  the 
prcKpdures  Ion?  used  In  obtaining  a 
search  warrant  and  get  an  order  from  a 
jurise.  Thi.s  is  the  intent  of  my  bill.  It 
gives  the  States  authority  to  enact  simi- 
lar legislation. 

I  would  add  at  this  point  that  there  Is 
need  for  regulation  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, but  this  Is  more  properly  left 
to  the  States. 

The  fourth  bill  provides  that  the  use 
of  a  daniTfrous  weapon  secured  throuch 
interstate  commerce  in  the  commLssion 
of  a  crime  will  increase  the  subsequent 
punishment  by  not  less  than  10  years  for 
a  fir.st  offense  and  not  less  than  25  vears 
in  the  case  of  a  second  offense. 

While  on  the  subject  of  firearms.  I 
wiuld  like  to  sav  a  word  on  k)ehalf  of  the 
citizens  of  my  State,  who,  almost  to  the 
man.  opFXJse  the  proposed  restrictions  on 
the  acquisition  of  guns. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Idaho  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  country's  ?reat 
hunting  areas,  Idahoans  have  purchased 
and  used  guns  with  carp  and  competence 
for  years.  We  are  indebted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey  1  for  making 
it  ever  .^o  clear  in  hi.s  speech  of  March  7 
that  sufficient  laws  are  already  on  the 
books  for  keepins  firearms  out  of  the 
hand.s  of  those  who  would  misi.'>^e  them 

The  argtunents  for  restrictive  laws  re- 
mind me  of  what  they  used  to  say  about 
a  r.omobile  accident.s — that  It  is  not  the 
car  at  fault  but  the  fellow  misusing  it. 
The  same  would  apply  to  firearms. 

Another  vivid  illustration  of  this  was 
contained  in  an  article  in  the  Clock,  a 
publication  of  the  inmat°s  of  the  Idaho 
State  Penitentiary.  I  Include  the  article 
at  this  point  as  it  was  later  reprinted  In 
the  Meridian.  Idaho.  Times: 

STAMP  Oct  B'rying  Pans 

<Thls  amiLilrii;  edl'.orlal  appeared  In  the 
D*<'emb*r  liwuf'  >f  "The  Clock  "  a  publication 
by  the  Inmates  at  the  Idaho  State  Peniten- 
tiary It  will  strike  a  familiar  chord  to  any- 
one who  has  followed  the  actions  of  the  anti- 


gun  advocates  who  wish  to  deny  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  freely  possess  and  bear  arms.) 

Recently,  a  woman  In  Texas  beat  her  hus- 
band to  death  with  a  frjlng  pan. 

This  is  absolutely  the  last  straw!  We  think 
It  high  time  that  some  sort  of  restriction  be 
placed  on  the  sale  and  possession  of  all  fry- 
ing pans,  and  making  It  a  crime  to  sell  a  fry- 
ing pan  to  a  minor  or  any  person  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony. 

Further,  the  vicious  traffic  In  mall-order 
frying  pans  must  be  stopped!  As  things  now 
stand,  anyone — mental  cases,  homosexuals, 
drug  addicts — anyone  with  the  price  can  buy 
a  new  or  used  frying  pan  with  ease;  and  the 
terrible  danger  Inherent  in  such  practice 
should  be  obvious 

The  proper  place  to  begin  control  over  the 
sale  and  possession  of  these  murderous 
weapons  is  at  the  local  level  with  the  chief 
of  police  having  the  p>ower  and  responsibility 
of  checking  every  application  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  frying  pan. 

Any  person  making  out  such  an  applica- 
tion would  have  to  present  several  references 
and  sign  an  affidavit  that  he  had  never  beea 
c.jnvlcted  of  a  felony.  All  frying  pans  would 
be  registered  with  the  police  Then,  If  one 
were  lost  or  stolen  it  would  be  easier  to 
trace — especially  If  It  were  used  In  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime 

Penalties  for  any  violation  of  the  Federal 
Frying  Pan  Act  should  be  stiff  enough  to  de- 
ter any  would-be  criminal  We  believe  that 
anyone  who  Ls  depr.ived  enough  to  use  a  fry- 
ing pan  during  the  commission  of  a  crime 
(such  as  burglary  or  forgery,  for  example  I 
should  get  At  least  Ave  ye;»rs  in  prison.  Also. 
anyone  who  knowingly  transports  a  frying 
pan  interstate  should  sufTer  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law. 

We  urge  all  law-abiding  citizens  to  Join  us 
In  stamping  out  the  horrible  traffic  In  frying 
pans  Further,  we  suggest  that  the  FBI  In- 
vestigate a  possible  connection  between 
hardware  stores  and  the  Mafla  — Rex  Fletch- 
er, 'The  Prison  Mirror." 

To  deter  crime,  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government  are 
dedicated  to  finding  sociological  solu- 
tions administered  by  what  can  readily 
be  seen  as  a  new  Federal  bureaucracy. 
But  crime  in  the  first  half  of  this  decade 
grew  six  times  as  fast  as  the  population. 
While  others  are  seeking  sociological 
solutions  for  tomonow.  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  take  positive  steps  to  protect 
the  American  citizen  today. 


AD.MI^^STRATION  SCHOOL-AID  BILL 
IS  irNFAIR  TO  CHILDREN  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr  Eshlem.anI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  to  extend  the  Elemen- 
tary-Secondary Act  is  grossly  unfair  to 
the  schools  and  children  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Becau.se  my  committee  assignment  Is 
education  and  labor.  I  feel  a  particular 
responsibility  to  my  State  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  the  bill  our  committee 
has  reported  with  President  Johnson's 
support. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  under  any  fair 
distribution  Pennsylvania  would  do  far 


better  than  it  does  under  the  administra- 
tion bill.  For  example,  using  an  identical 
appropriation  of  fuiids — the  SI. 58  billion 
recommended  in  the  bud^^et  for  titles  I, 
II.  III.  and  V  of  the  act— Penn.sylvania 
next  year  would  be  allotted  S6  4  million 
more  und^^r  the  proposed  Quie  amend- 
ment than  under  the  committee  bill. 

The  reason  Pennsylvania  lares  badly 
under  the  committee  bill  takes  some 
analysis  to  discover,  but  the  facts  are 
perfectly  clear,  as  I  intend  to  show 

Under  title  I  of  the  act,  as  amended 
by  the  committee  bill,  the  amount  of 
funds  for  the  schools  of  each  State  for 
1968  are  determined  by  first,  the  census 
estimates  uf  the  numbtM-  of  school-age 
children  in  families  having  an  income 
under  $2,000;  second,  the  number  of 
school-a^e  children  in  families  above 
S2,000  income  who  a:e  receiving  aid  for 
dependent  children— AFDC,  and  third, 
the  number  of  children  thus  counted 
multii'lied  by  the  State  average  per  pupil 
cost  of  education.  That  figure  is  $250.48 
in  Pennsylvania  and  $393  14  in  New  York. 

Now.  Penn.sylvania  has  323.070  school- 
age  children — according  to  the  census 
estimates — in  families  with  an  income 
of  less  than  $3,000;  New  York  has  374- 
575  children  in  this  income  bracket,  so 
Pennsylvania  has  90  percent  of  the  New 
York  total  of  very  poor  children. 

Under  the  ci;>mmittee  bill  for  1968. 
Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  count 
175.394  of  these  children  in  the  bclow- 
>2,000  bracket,  and  add  64.066  under 
AFDC.  These  239.460  children,  at  thf 
3250  48  rate,  entitle  Pennsylvania  to  S59.9 
million. 

For  the  same  number  of  children  at 
the  New  York  rate  of  S393.14  the  amount 
would  be  594  1  million.  Now  I  am  simply 
not  willing  to  agree  that  New  York  should 
get  .534  million  more  Uian  Pennsylvania 
for  the  same  number  of  children.  Like 
New  York.  Penn.sylvania  has  great  cities 
with  all  the  school  problems  of  inner-city 
slums.  Unlike  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
has  badly  depres.sed  Appalachian  regions 
with  desperate  problems  of  school  fi- 
nance. Our  per  capita  income  is  con- 
siderably lov.  cr  than  New  York's,  and  as 
a  State  we  are  less  able  financially  to 
cope  with  educational  problems.  Yet  we 
get  .S34  million  less  for  the  same  number 
of  children 

But  the  unequal  treatment  in  this 
act. — and  in  the  act  as  amended  by  the 
administration  bill — does  not  stop  there. 
New  York.  becau.sc  of  the  high  level  cf 
support  it  can  afford  for  welfare — a  fac- 
tor totally  unrelated  to  the  schools- 
counts  a  far  greater  number  of  its  poor 
children  than  Pennsylvania. 

Of  our  323.070  school-ace  children  in 
families  with  less  than  S3. 000  income  we 
can  count  only  239.460  New  York  has 
374.535  children  in  this  income  bracket, 
but  it  counts  374.900  bv  adding  174.840 
AFDC  children  to  200.060  children 
counted  in  the  under-.S2.000  income 
bracket.  So  the  title  I  allotment  to  New 
York  for  the.se  children  is  S147.3  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  2'-  times  the  Pennsyl- 
vania allotment  of  ?59  9  million. 

How  in  the  world  can  such  a  difference 
be  justified.'  How  can  a  Pennsylvania 
Representative  In  Conuress  justify  this  to 
the  parents  of  Pennsylvania  children,  or 
to  the  taxpayers  in  our  SUte  who  are 


helping  to  provide  this  bonanza  for  New 
York?  He  cannot. 

The  truth  is  that  this  discrim.inatory 
•formula"  has  never  teen  examined  by 
our  committee.  If  it  had  been,  the  Penn- 
sylvania numbers  on  our  committee 
would  have  raised  the  roof  2  years  ago. 
Unless  this  bill  is  amended  on  the  House 
floor  to  eluninate  these  inequities,  it 
should  be  sent  back  to  our  committee  for 
the  kind  of  detailed  study  the  committee 
has  never  given  it.  i 


HUD  PROGRAMS  SUCCESSFUL 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Pettis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEmS.  Mr.  S;.eaker,  in  light  of 
the  hiuhly  succe^-sful  HUD  programs  in 
rr.y  area,  and  the  high  incidence  of  im- 
erri:)".oyment  which  exists  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Bernardino  which  could 
use  the  job.s  created  by  these  programs 
of  slum  nmoval.  I  urce  that  this  House 
not  slash  callously  the  HUD  1968  appro- 
priations. I  request  permission  to  submit 
into  the  Record  a  telegram  from  the 
mayor  of  our  largest  city  which  has  been 
working  with  HUD  since  its  inception. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 
S.\s  Bkrnardino.  Calif.. 

May  16.  1967. 
Congressman  Jerry  L.  Pettis. 
Hoio-r  Office  Building, 
TX'a.':hington,  D.C.: 

We  are  greatly  alarmed  by  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  slashing  HUD's 
196C  appropriations.  Tills  \indoubtedly  en- 
dangers OUT  long  awaited  federal  projects  in- 
chiding  our  model  clTv  application  recently 
submitted.  The  city  of  San  Bernardino  is 
dcppf  rately  depending  on  the  success  of  these 
federal  projer's  to  obliterate  our  high  unem- 
pl(  vnient  rate  which  Is  one  of  the  highest  In 
the  rntion.  We  urcte  you  to  use  every  means 
and  influence  nt  your  di^popal  and  voice  your 
opposition  to  further  cuts. 

Al  C  Ballard, 

Mayor. 


Basically,  the  bill  requires  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  submit  to 
both  bodies,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
each  month,  an  adjusted  estimate  of  an- 
ticipated revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year.  This  bill,  if  enacted. 
would  provide  up-to-date  information  on 
the  Federal  financial  situation.  We  vote 
on  legislation  almost  every  day  which 
will  require  expenditures  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  H.R.  9966  will  keep  us  in- 
formed of  what  is  available  in  the  Treas- 
ury so  that  we  will  have  a  better  idea  of 
where  we  are  going. 

Coupled  with  H.R.  9966  is  House  Reso- 
lution 476.  House  Resolution  476  would 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  provide 
procedures  setting  out  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  what  has  been  expended. 
whether  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
budget,  and  how  large  the  deficit  will  be 
if  costs  go  above  the  budget  projections. 
It  will  enable  us  to  set  priorities  should 
it  appear  that  measures  we  are  enacting 
will  lead  to  an  unmanageable  and  costly 
deficit. 

It  will  also,  I  believe,  exert  a  definite 
influence  over  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  the  American  people  to- 
day— Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  early  enact- 
ment of  these  measures. 


ACCURACY  IN  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday.  May  15,  1967.  I  was  pleased  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  DenneyI  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jer-sey  IMr.  Hun't]  in  introducing  H.R. 
9966  and  House  Resolution  476. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  put  the 
legislative  process  on  a  more  businesslike 
basis.  When  a  private  business  under- 
takes a  new  program  or  expands  into  a 
new  operation,  one  of  the  major  decisions 
it  must  face  is  the  cost  of  that  expansion 
or  new  operation.  A  business  will  under- 
take a  study  to  determine  that  cost.  H.R. 
9966  will  do  the  same  for  Congress. 


RENT  CERTIFICATES  VERSUS  RENT 
SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  today  in 
eliminating  funds  for  the  administra- 
tion's rent  supplement  program,  cur  col- 
leagues will  be  especially  interested  in  a 
recent  speech  by  the  distinguished  s;en- 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wiokall] 
on  the  subject  of  the  rent  certificate  pro- 
gram. The  speech  was  m.ade  on  February 
15  before  the  National  Housing  Policy 
Forum  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  O.Ticials. 

V.'^hile  the  two  programs — rent  cer- 
tificates and  rent  supplements — are 
sometimes  confused  with  each  other.  Mr. 
WiDNALL  is  most  convincing  in  exulain- 
ing  the  superiority  of  the  rent  certificate 
program,  a  superiority  demonstrated  by 
the  results  this  nev.-  program*  has  already 
achieved. 

As  the  ranking  minority  mcmiber  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  its  Housing  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL  speaks  with  an  authority  in  the 
field  of  housing  which  is  unexcelled  in 
the  Congress.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the 
rent  certificate  program  and  guided  the 
authorizing  legislation  into  law  in  19G5 
following  initial  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege, as  a  colleague  on  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, to  cosponsor  the  legislation 
and  I  have  since  followed  the  progress  of 


the  rent  certificate  program  with  pride 
ana  gratification  at  its  remarkable  re- 
sults. 

While   Mr.  Widnall  describes  in   his 
speech  the  origins,  development,  and  sub- 
sequent growth  of  the  program,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  in  the  2  months 
since  he  spoke  the  program  continued  to 
grow   in   striking   fashion.   As   of   early 
April — only   a  little  more  than   a  year 
after  the  program  began- — 94   cities   in 
27  States  had  applied  for  a  total  of  21,000 
units  of  rent  certificate  housing.  Of  this 
total,   approximately    12,347   imits   were 
under   contract   and   more   than    10,000 
people  were  actually  in  residence.  These 
figures  represent  a  doubling,  in  actual 
experience,  of  the  administration's  esti- 
mate of  the  impact  of  the  new  program. 
But  more  important,  the  early  success 
of  the  rent  certificate  program  means 
that  thousands  of  low-income  families 
are  now  finding  decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary   housing    under    optimum    condi- 
tions— more  quickU-  and  in  a  less  insti- 
tutionalized environment  than  conven- 
tior.al  public  housing.  It  also  means  that 
these  benefits  are  being  realized  with  less 
red  tai>e.  lower  administrative  expenses, 
and  an  added  return  on  this  investment 
in  the  form  of  tax  receipts  from  the  pri- 
vate housing  which  the  program  utilizes. 
In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rent 
certificate  program  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  positive  and  constructive 
contributions  being  made  in  Congress  by 
a  minority  which  is  alert  and  responsive 
to  its  obligation  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest,  and  I  commend  Mr.  Widnall's 
speech  to  all  our  colleagues. 
The  speech  follows: 

A  public  speaker  such  as  I  am  frequently 
begins  a  talk  before  a  group  such  as  yours 
by  expressing  pleasure  at  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you.  This  morning, 
however,  is  not  unlike  that  those  amongst 
you  with  greatest  experience  might  remem- 
ijer  as  being  described  as  "fraught  with  peril". 
This  ancient  cliche  fits  to  a  degree. 

You  are  the  professionals  In  the  field  of 
public  housing.  Some  of  you  have  been  In 
the  program  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
So  a  Congressman  of  only  17  years  plus 
standing,  appearing  before  you.  should  not 
do  so  without  some  trepidation.  And  when 
he  attempts  to  explain  his  purpose  In  pro- 
viding you  with  a  new  tool  for  the  work  In 
which  you  have  been  engaged  so  long,  he 
should  perhaps  think  twice  and  then  maybe 
say  nothing  at  all. 

It  Is  my  belief,  however,  that  the  work  that 
yovi  are  doing  is  eo  im.portant  to  the  body 
politic,  that  any  conversation  between  us 
should  be  imdertaken  for  the  understanding 
it  may  bring  to  one  or  all  of  us. 

AW  cf  what  I  am  saying  is  based  on  my 
proposal  of  rent  certificate  housing,  first 
suggested  by  me  to  the  Congress  in  1964. 
and  which  became  available  for  your  use 
with  the  passage  of  the  Housing  BUI  of  1965. 
Some  of  you  call  It  Srrficn  23  housing.  You 
know  its  principal  articles,  largely  summed 
up  in  the  words  "the  use  of  private  accom- 
modations  for   public   housing   purposes". 

Now  this  idea  is  not  new.  It  was  proposed 
long  ago  by  the  real  estate  people  and  re- 
jected then  by  your  association,  largely  I 
would  think,  because  of  your  mistrust  of  the 
source.  Years  later  one  of  the  pillars  of  your 
organization,  Warren  Vinton,  proposed  the 
Idea  anew  at  one  of  your  national  conven- 
tions In  San  Francisco  and  the  unhappy  re- 
ception accorded  him  at  the  time,  I  under- 
stand, had  him  walking  the  streets  of  the 
Bay  City.  The  streets  of  San  Francisco  can 
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hardly  be  walked  for  pure  enjoyment,  al- 
though I  understand  such  hiking  does  won- 
ders for  both  your  temper  and  figure. 

The  Idea  of  rent  certiHcate  housing  as  a 
new  tool  for  public  housing  first  came  to  my 
attention  after  perusing  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  your  own  Journal  of  Housing  This 
I  borrowed  from  Casey  Ireland,  a  member  of 
your  organization.  I  also  received  some  rec- 
ommendations from  Larry  Henderson,  an- 
other of  your  membership  Some  time  later, 
after  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  I  put  In 
the  rent  certificate  plan  as  a  part  of  .i  gen- 
er  U  package  of  housing  propoeals  that  were 
mide  prior  to  the  administration  recom- 
mendations In  1964. 

What  waa  the  thinking  behind  the  rent 
certlflcites  propyosaP 

first  It  was  rather  extensive.  1  wanted  to 
have  the  idea  as  well  grounded  as  possible 
Let  me  emphasize  that  I  did  not  intend  that 
It  should  supplant  the  conventional  pro- 
gram, but  to  supplement  it. 

You  cannot  be.  .15  I  have  been,  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  since  Us 
inception  and  not  be  unaware  to  a  varying 
degree  of  what  the  several  hoiislng  programs 
are  doing  You  become  aware  of  their  prob- 
lems iis  well  as  their  goals.  You  try  to  apply 
what  talent  you  have  toward  obtaining  solu- 
tions. It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  criticize 
You  must  offer  constructive  alternatives. 
They  can  be  additions,  deletions,  even  multi- 
plications so  long  as  they  have  constructive 
purpose 

So  proposing  .is  we  did.  we  had  what  I  re- 
gard as  sound  thinking  behind  our  rent  cer- 
tificate plan.  First  we  speclQed  "existing" 
housing  We  did  so  with  your  waiting  lists 
of  applicants  In  mind.  We  wanted  the  rent 
certificate  plan  to  be  helpful  now,  not  two 
years  after  enactment. 

Second,  we  specified  that  the  housing  of- 
fered must  be  "decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  ', 
the  decision  on  that  point  to  be  left  In  your 
hands,  meant  to  me  that  you  would  be 
charged  with  the  obligation  to  bar  the  use  of 
any  and  all  slum  housing  You  are  trained 
in  this  field  of  determination.  I  felt  cer- 
tainly you  above  all  could  be  trusted  on  this 
point  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  accommoda- 
tions. Later,  the  administration  recommended 
that  we  be  willing  to  accept  units  that  could 
b«  made  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  We  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
great  hopes  for  rehabilitation  and  the  preser- 
vation of  neighborhoods.  I  think  this  was 
inherent  In  the  law's  original  Intent,  but  I 
had  and  have  no  objection  to  the  matter  be- 
ing spelled  out  so  long  as  you  remain  charged 
with  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  what  Is  "de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary". 

Third,  we  wanted  the  units  to  be  volun- 
tarily offered  and  accepted  Use  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  In  such  a  situation  could 
only  buy  you  trouble  We  also  saw  possibili- 
ties of  the  use  of  this  program  In  areas, 
particularly  those  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  public  housing  authorities  are 
not  now  in  existence  We  thought  It  might 
In  some  oases  prove  a  simple  way  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  public  housing  to  communi- 
ties which  might  need  the  program,  but  had 
not  yet  seen  fit  to  utilize  It. 

Let  me  point  something  out  to  you  here — 
there  are  communities  that  do  not  have  pub- 
lic housing  programs,  but  do  have  a  great 
deal  of  suitable  vacant  housing  which  could 
be  utilized  under  the  rent  certificate  pro- 
gram. We  had  this  In  mind  when  we  pro- 
posed the  law  as  we  did.  More  on  this  later. 
Fmirth.  the  10  per  cent  limitation  on  the 
use  of  large  structures,  with  permission  to 
expand  the  percentage  If  necessary,  we 
thought  could  be  most  helpful.  If  this  sec- 
tion were  exercised  properly,  and  through- 
out the  legislative  proposal  was  the  Intent 
that  the  good,  common  sense  of  your  orga- 
nization would  be  operative,  we  believed  It 
possible  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  you  have  encountered 


In  your  30  year  operation  of  the  public 
housing  program.  We  gave  you  flexlblUty 
believing  you  merited  It. 

Now  there  are  people  who  would  use  rent 
certificate  housing  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
families  that  are  major  problems  within  the 
existing  projects.  We  took  the  calculated 
risk  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  you 
would  not  so  use  the  program.  The  10  per 
cent  factor  had  also  this  thinking  behind 
It;  One  of  the  problems  of  public  housing 
has  been  that  gotid  families  rising  above  es- 
tablished Income  limits  would  be  forced  from 
public  housing  and  back  Into  the  slums  be- 
cause their  increased  income  was  still  In- 
sufficient to  pay  for  decent,  safe,  .md  sani- 
tary housing  We  thought  that  by  the  use  of 
rent  certificate  housing  such  families  would 
have  a  transitional  period  when  placed  by 
the  local  housing  authorities  In  private 
dwellings  and  that  they  could  so  adjust  dur- 
ing this  time  that  they  could  remain  In  the 
same  accommodations  at  economic  rents 
when  their  Incomes  rose  above  public  hous- 
ing levels. 

If  this  Is  a  hope— then  that  Is  what  your 
entire  program  has  been  based  on  and  given 
the  support  of  faith  and  charity  as  well,  we 
thought  the  idea  worth  trying. 

Fifth.,  we  left  the  selection  of  the  tenanU 
to  the  property  owner,  subject  to  his  con- 
tract with  you  because  we  thought  this  In- 
volved local  decisions  that  could  hardly  be 
well  arrived  at  in  Washington. 

Sixth,  we  specified  one  to  three  year  con- 
tracts and  left  the  possibility  of  renewal  to 
your  decision  and  that  of  the  property  owner. 
This  has  since  been  extended  at  the  urging 
of  the  administration  to  five  years  and  re- 
newable. 

Now  what  the  administration  really  wanted 
and  requested  was  that  this  be  an  Indefinite 
period  determined  at  Washington  upon  your 
application.  Representations  have  also  been 
made  to  me  that  the  time  period  should  be 
10  years  or  longer.  The  administration  has 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  emotionally  dis- 
turbing tenants  by  forcing  them  to  move  at 
the  end  of  a  year  or  five  year  lease.  It  has 
also  been  made  known  to  me  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  get  an  owner  to  make  the 
necessary  Improvements  In  his  property  to 
bring  It  up  to  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
standard  If  he  Is  not  given  a  ten  year  or 
longer  lease 

I  think  I  am  a  reasonable  man  and  If  I 
have  to  give  a  ten  year  lease  to  get  a  man  to 
produce  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  projjerty 
I  iim  very  apt  not  to  so  regard  it  as  a  very 
reasonable  operation  on  my  part.  My  original 
Intent  was  to  have  accepted  only  those  prop- 
erties which  were  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
when  offered.  I  have  modified  my  thoughts, 
but  I  have  not  changed  my  basic  thinking 
which  Is  that  the  people  should  be  considered 
first,  the  landlords  second. 

There  Is  a  turnover  In  public  housing  ten- 
ancy that  lunounts  to  roughly  20  per  cent 
a  year.  In  five  years,  a  little  arithmetic  will 
give  you  the  figure  of  100  per  cent  The  turn- 
over being  that  large — stretching  probability 
to  Its  fullest  extent — a  five  year  lease  should 
take  care  of  all  but  the  most  extreme  cases 
of  need.  If  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  family 
Is  still  living  in  such  accommodations,  the 
lease  can  be  renewed. 

Once  again,  the  people  should  be  consid- 
ered first,  and  the  landlords  second.  If  the 
administration  returns  this  year,  once  again 
seeking  the  right  to  make  leases  of  more  than 
five  years,  and  asking  that  the  word  "exist- 
ing" be  stricken  from  the  rent  certificate 
housing  legislation.  I  think  they  will  find 
the  Congress  opposed. 

Leases  of  long  term  duration  have  not  been 
a  happy  experience  for  the  government 
Doubters  I  direct  to  the  old  time  Public 
Housing  Administration  employees  and  those 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office.  They  have 
experience  to  the  contrary. 

You  will  note  that  throughout  this  legis- 
lation the  local  housing  authorities  have  di- 


rect responsibility.  Once  again,  we  find  the 
administration  in  an  opposite  position,  as 
indicated  by  their  placement  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement operation  within  the  care  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  Well,  that 
oper.itlon  Is  stlU  largely  on  paper — possibly 
awaiting  a  match. 

I  cannot  understand  why  when  an  orga- 
nlzatlon  such  as  yours  has  accumulated  30 
years"  experience  in  a  specialized  field  it 
should  be  Ignored.  I  suspect  that  covertly 
you  are  not  and  that  you  are  being  asked 
or  will  be  asked  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
to  screen  rent  supplement  applicants.  If 
this  Is,  or  becomes  true,  then  you  should 
have  had  the  Job  legislatively  in  the  first 
place. 

I  submit  that  the  rent  certificate  Is  a 
more  practical  plan  than  that  of  rent  sup- 
plements—a working  plan  If  you  will.  It  Is 
a  plan  that  has  already  managed  to  shelter 
thousands  of  low  Income  people,  many  of 
them  elderly,  some  of  them  children,  the 
two  classes  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  your 
tenancy.  Rent  supplements.  If  It  survives, 
will  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with 
your  record. 

At  one  time,  the  administration  vehement- 
ly opposed  rent  certificates.  A  search  of  the 
record  of  the  1965  housing  hearings,  pages 
209-222.  are  particularly  revealing.  If  you  are 
Interested. 

What  has  always  amused  me  no  end  was 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration Was  opposing  the  "rent  cer- 
tificate" plan.  It  was  offering  a  leasing  plan 
of  Its  own  which  was  even  more  vulnerable 
to  the  objections  that  It  was  making  than 
was  rent  certificates. 

Read  the  record  I  will  spare  you  the  de- 
tail. But  one  thing  niay  amuse  you.  The  ad- 
ministration objected  to  the  rent  certificate 
plan  because  It  could  not  become  operative 
without  the  existence  of  a  local  housing  au- 
thority. 

Neither  could  Its  own  leasing  plan. 
Nor  could  any  of  the  600,000-plus  homes  of 
your  regular  program  be  in  existence  without 
a  local  housing  authority.  Yet  here  was  the 
administration  saying  the  rent  certificate 
plan  wouldn't  work  without  a  local  housing 
authority,  when  it  was  specifically  Intended 
that  It  should. 

Whether  this  point  and  Its  l.mpllcatlons 
ever  piermeated  administration  thinking  I 
don't  know.  Possibly,  because  In  theory  the 
rent  supplement  plan  can  operate  without 
a  local  housing  authority,  they  had  this  In 
mind.  If  so.  reality  and  the  past  two  years 
should  have  taught  them  that  without  a 
local  housing  authority  you  do  not  have 
homes    for    low    income    people. 

As  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  the  rent  cer- 
tificate subsidy  Is  limited  to  that  which  we 
can  pay  under  the  regular  program.  The 
rent  supplement  program  is  not  so  restricted, 
but  then  the  Act  requires  a  25  per  cent  pay- 
ment of  income  for  rent  supplements  u 
against  a  20  per  cent  payment  for  rent  cer- 
tificates and  to  hovise  the  same  low  income 
tenants 

The  only  conclusion  that  I  can  arrive  at 
from  these  two  facts  Is  that  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  Is  going  to  be  much  more 
expensive  than  the  rent  certificate  program. 
This  belief,  I  might  add.  Is  one  I  and  others 
have  reached  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  by  administrative  deci- 
sion rent  supplements.  If  put  into  operation 
and  properly  supervised,  is  going  to  need  a 
parallel  bureaucracy  for  services  that  you 
could  wfcU  supply. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  there  are  a  number 
of  you.  having  In  mind  the  greater  admin- 
istrative needs  of  any  new  program,  think 
the  subsidv  should  be  inrreased  for  rent 
certificates.  This  is  something  for  you  to  work 
out  with  the  newly  formed  Housing  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

You  do  not  have  under  the  rent  certificate 
plan  a  great  many  of  the  architectural,  legal, 
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and  administrative  costs  that  are  a  part  of 
the  regular  program.  There  should  be  sav- 
ings that  can  be  made  in  these  areas  and 
I  think  you  should  look  for  them.  A  greater 
subsidy,  at  a  time  when  the  administration 
Is  saying  how  much  It  can  save  under  the 
•turnkey"  program,  would  hardly  be  worth- 
while public  relations.  I  recommend  that  you 
give  this  serious  thought. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  some  of  you  not 
only  do  not  like  rent  supplements,  but  also 
are  against  rent  certificates.  I  have  been  told 
that  Ernie  Bohn,  that  fine  pillar  ol  NAHRO, 
prefers  not  to  use  the  rent  certificate  pro- 
gram. To  that.  I  can  only  add  that  Ernie 
being  a  Republican  is  addicted  to  conserva- 
tive measures  and  prefers  old  fashioned  pub- 
lic housing. 

How  is  the  rent  certificate  program  doing 
specifically?  Obviously,  It  Is  already  so  large 
as  to  bar  going  Into  each  community  opera- 
tion, but  let  me  mention  a  couple  of  the 
more  happy  recent  results. 

As  you  know,  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was 
the  last  state  to  adopt  public  housing  en- 
abling legislation,  doing  this  In  196'^.  It  has 
made,  using  the  rent  certificate  program, 
tremendous  progress.  Its  first  application  was 
for  300  units  which  have  been  almost  totally 
utilized  bv  the  Oklahoma  City  Housing  Au- 
thority. The  Authority  Is  now  back,  asking 
for  an  additional  200  units  which  HAA  is 
processing.  The  need  was  there  and  the  pro- 
gram Is  moving  quickly  to  fulfill  that  need. 
Another  city  Is  Houston  for  which  within 
the  last  30  days,  a  program  of  600  units  has 
been  approved,  the  first  since  1952  In  that 
city.  All  of  this  will  be  rent  certificate  hous- 
ing. It  will  cut  deeply  Into  a  backlog  of  2000 
applications  by  low  Income  Houston  citizens 
for  public  housing. 

This  is  utilization,  as  Is  the  whole  program, 
of  privately  owned,  privately  operated  prop- 
erties that  pay  full  taxes,  by  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
most  need  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  homes. 
The  provision  of  such  homes  has  always 
been  your  goal.  Rent  certificates  Is  Just  an- 
other tool  to  bring  you  closer  to  Its  full 
realization. 

Let  me  say  to  NAHRO.  that  this  program 
was  an  alternative  one.  It  was  conceived  as 
a  tool  to  which  you  could  turn  If  you  thought 
It  helpful. 

Obviously  a  number  of  you  have  done  so. 
I  will  be  most  Interested  to  learn  of  how 
well  it  works  for  you.  This  is  an  untried  ex- 
periment that  has  had  bitter  opposition. 
I  want  it  to  work,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  common  sense.  So  1  am  depending  on  you 
for  experience  and  counsel.  When  we  have 
a  few  years'  experience,  we  will  know  more 
and  can  take  another  look  at  the  legislation. 
But  let  us  learn  to  walk,  before  we  run. 

I  do  know  that  rent  certificates  has  caused 
considerable  rehabilitation  activity.  I  also 
know  that  It  Is  being  used  In  all  parts  of 
the  country,  in  26  states  and  77  cities  and 
that  the  HAA  has  had  a  total  of  18.847  units 
applied  for.  You  also  have  close  to,  If  not 
more  thsn  12.000  units  under  contract.  In 
a  little  more  than  a  year's  operation — when 
the  administration  did  not  anticipate  a  de- 
mand for  half  that  number — I  think  that  It 
Is  a  good  start.  Considerable  credit  Is  due  the 
Housing  Assistance  Administration,  not  so 
much  for  the  contract  record  I  have  recited 
as  for  the  fact  that  you  have  some  thousands 
of  people  under  roof  In  decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing.  I  congratulate  you. 

As  you  know,  this  Is  not  the  only  field  of 
housing  that  has  my  Interest.  I  have  Immedi- 
ate concern  In  another  of  the  fields  super- 
vised by  the  Housing  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration— urban  renewal.  Lately,  my  worries  in 
this  area,  brushed  aside  by  the  administra- 
tion three  years  ago  In  the  case  of  Cleve- 
land, have  come  back  to  haunt  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  me.  I  want  the  program  to 
work. 
Let's  speak  for  a  moment  about  the  Dem- 


onstration Cities  Program.  I  voted  for  the 
1966  Housing  BUI  that  contained  this,  fight- 
ing to  obtain  provision  and  preference  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  within 
urban  renewal  areas.  I  have  another  worry 
that  was  swept  aside  In  the  debate.  It  Is  a 
real  one  for  both  of  us. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Program  must 
give  preference  to  the  cities  which  it  ap- 
proves for  activity.  Not  enough  attention  was 
given  at  the  start  of  this  program  to  its 
overall  Impact,  and  the  triggering  action  It 
would  have  on  urban  renewal.  There  were 
congressional  warnings  and  because  of  this 
fact,  we  have  a  special,  additional  $250  mil- 
lion urban  renewal  authorization  In  the  bill, 
earmarked  for  Demonstration  City  use. 

I  Intend  to  shortly  Introduce  legislation 
that  win  prevent  the  Department  from 
using  any  of  Its  urban  renewal  authorization 
unless  it  is  so  earmarked. 

Why?  Very  simply,  because  while  there  can 
only  be  a  few  Demonstration  Cities  at  the 
start  of  the  program — perhaps  1  in  10  or  20 
that  are  now  using  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram— those  lew  cities  can  preempt  the  en- 
tire authorization  of  urban  renewal  funds 
and  leave  little  or  nothing  for  those  unfor- 
tunate cities,  and  there  will  be  many,  out- 
side the  charmed  circle. 

I  ask  your  support  for  this  legislation  on 
the  grounds  that  we  must  think  of  the  many 
as  well  as  the  few. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  asking  me  to  ad- 
dress you.  It  has  been  an  honor.  And  please 
remember  that  I  am  relying  on  you  for  the 
experience  that  will  tell  us  how  we  can  make 
rent  certificates — section  23  housing  If  you 
prefer — a  better  program  and  a  help  to  all 
those  millions  of  low  Income  families  that 
need  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  home. 


LEADERSHIP,  SCHOLARSHIP,  CHAR- 
ACTER. AND  SERVICE 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  very  privileged  to  attend  and  speak 
very  briefly  to  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety of  Harker  Preparatory  School  in 
Potomac,  Md.  I  was  extremely  impressed 
with  all  of  the  young  men  who  comprise 
the  membership  of  this  society  at  this 
preparatory  school. 

During  the  ceremonies,  four  young 
men  of  the  National  Honor  Society  were 
called  upon  to  speak  briefly  on  the  four 
fundamental  points  that  are  considered 
when  one  is  tapped  by  the  society  of 
their  school  for  membership. 

The  areas  covered  for  membership  are 
leadership,  scholarship,  character,  and 
sen'ice. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in 
my  remarks  the  speeches  made  by  these 
four  young  men  selected  to  give  their 
own  ideas  of  wliat  these  requirements 
mean  to  them: 

Leadership 
(By  Terry  R.  Archenhold) 

From  the  illumination  of  the  torch  of 
knowledge  we  acquire  light  which  can  make 
It  possible  for  us  to  provide  the  leadership 
which  will  be  as  urgently  required  tomorrow 
as  It  Is  today,  If  our  community,  our  country, 
and  the  world  are  not  only  to  survive,  but 
to  fulfill  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  genera- 


tions of  Americans.  While  recognizing  that 
knowledge  does  not  guarantee  the  develop- 
ment of  leadership,  it  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  effective  leadership  Is  Impossible  with- 
out knowledge. 

Leadership  consists  of  those  qualltiee  of 
men  that  Inspire  others  to  action.  The  first 
of  these  qualities  is  that  he  must  be  a 
master  of  his  particular  trade.  A  person  can- 
not lead  or  advise  others  unless  he  hlmseU 
has  mastered  his  field.  Only  upon  completing 
this  task  may  a  man  become  an  effective 
leader. 

The  second  important  trait  of  a  leader  is  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  fairness.  With  this 
characteristic  the  leader  can  make  impartial 
and  Just  decisions.  His  own  bias,  being  at  a 
minimum,  enables  him  to  view  all  facets  and 
possibilities  accurately  and  to  act  Justly. 

Also  basic  to  leaders  of  men  Is  courage  of 
conviction.  That  is  the  attribute  of  standing 
by  one's  views  and  decisions  once  they  have 
been  arrived  at.  A  leader  can  only  be  equal 
to  strength  by  which  he  has  the  courage  to 
develop  and  to  see  his  convictions  through. 
Finally  a  leader  must  manifest  a  sense  of 
re-^ponslbility  to  those  around  him.  When- 
ever the  yoke  of  responsibility  and  trust  is 
passed  to  "him.  he  must  be  eager  and  capable 
to  pulling  more  than  his  own  weight.  A 
leader  must  welcome  the  challenge  of  re- 
sponsibility and  once  vested  with  them,  must 
be  as  a  rock;  sure,  firm  and  reliable. 

As  members  of  the  National  Honor  Society 
we  have  accepted  both  the  challenge  and 
responsibility  for  developing  within  our- 
selves these  characteristics  of  leadership.  We 
shall  not  fall.  We  must  not  fall. 

Scholarship 
(By  James  R.  Ingham) 
From  the  torch  of  knowledge  comes  the 
probing  beacon  of  scholarship,  whose  aim 
is  the  ennobling  of  mankind  and  the  enrich- 
ing of  his  environment.  Knowledge  Is  the 
accumulation  of  facts;  scholarship  Is  the 
Interpretation  of  these  facts.  Knowledge  is 
the  retention  of  ideas,  while  scholarship  Is 
the  formulation  and  appreciation  of  these 
Ideas. 

The  human  brain  Is  not  unlike  a  woman. 
If  you've  ever  seen  a  human  brain  you  know 
that  It  has  curves  and  bulges,  (arid  in  some, 
the  bulges  are  bigger  than  In  others).  The 
brain  is  also  capable  of  producing  offspring, 
some  of  which  live  for  centuries.  These  off- 
spring are  ideas.  The  scholar  views  these  Ideas 
in  the  same  way  a  connoisseur  tastes  his  wine 
or  a  critic  views  a  masterpiece.  Each  idea 
is  a  universe,  a  work  of  art,  with  a  beauty 
all  Its  own,  and  each  may  be  appreciated  and 
probed  In  depth. 

The  scholar  loves  ideas.  Ideas,  thoughts 
and  conceptions  add  meaning  to  his  life,  for 
It  is  In  these  things  that  he  finds  a  singular 
kind  of  beauty.  Through  the  pursuit  of  these 
ideas,  the  scholar  hopes  he  may  find  greater 
significance  In  his  being,  greater  meaning  in 
his  world.  The  understanding  of  ideas  gives 
him  a  greater  understanding  of  himself  and 
his  environment.  It  Is  man's  nature  to  seek 
after  truth;  he's  been  doing  it  for  centuries. 
Religion  comes  about  through  man's  search 
for  truth;  philosophy  provides  man  a  path  to 
follow  In  his  thinking  and  his  living;  mathe- 
matics provides  a  language  of  logic  Into 
which  man  can  translate  abstract  Ideas;  the 
spoken  and  written  languages  give  man  a 
means  of  communication;  literature  holds 
the  opportunity  to  delve  into  man's  deepest 
emotions,  his  noblest  motivations,  and  his 
brightest  dreams;  science  offers  the  under- 
standing of  the  environment  Into  which  man 
is  born.  Laws  are  evolved  as  man  tries  a 
more  ideal  relationship  with  his  fellow  man, 
and  civilizations  rise  and  fall  because  man 
yearns  for  nothing  less  than  an  Ideal  exist- 
ence. 

Man  keeps  on  searching  and,  as  he  does, 
his  horizons  broaden.  Thus  ideas  are  formu- 
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lat«d  written  up.  and  published,  tils  is  why 
the  library  bulges,  in  ten  years  U  will  bulge 
even  more;  and  in  tlfiy  years  a  new  wing 
will  have  to  be  added.  Right  now.  even  as 
we  sit  here  digesting  our  dinners,  scholars 
are  working  throughout  the  world  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer  the  truth.  Understand— 
these  are  not  the  chemists  laboring  to  and 
a  new  ingredient  to  make  underarm  deodor- 
ant smell  better  these  ivre  the  men  who  seek 
the  truth  for  nothing  less  than  the  sake  of 
seeking  the  truth.  The  greatest  discoveries 
of  our  time  have  been  the  by-products  of  this 
search  for  greater  understanding.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Fleming  discovered  penlcUlln.  He  dis- 
covered It  by  mistake;  he  was  looking  for 
something  else.  Anthony  Leevwenhock  wasn  t 
even  a  scientist:  he  was  an  optician.  One  day. 
1e  invented  a  new  magmfylng  gadget  which 
he  called  the  mlcroecope  Leevwenhock  Uked 
to  play  with  his  new  toy.  and  he  examined 
everything  under  it— bits  of  cloth,  pieces  of 
the  cats  fur.  dandruff,  flngernall  parings, 
water  from  the  pond  and  the  leftover  (ood. 
Aa  a  result  of  his  curiosity,  he  discovered 
microbes.  Pasteur  then  went  on  to  prove  that 
these  microbes  caused  diseases. 

The  more  man  learns  the  greater  his  chal- 
lenge. The  outcome  of  the  human  race  de- 
pends on  the  scholar's  ability  to  meet  that 
challenge.   .  . 

Let  us  Ima^fine  a  li>ng  stretch  of  beach  at 
dawn.  The  se^i  surges  up  onto  the  sand  and 
•oftly  seeps  back  out  again.  The  f.rs:  rays 
of  light  seek  out  the  particles  of  sand  and 
are  diffused  into  warm  growing  hues  The 
wind  sighs  longingly  over  the  water.  In  the 
brightening  crimson  rays  of  dawn,  as  the  sea 
whispers  in  and  out.  we  perceive  a  fly  rest- 
ing on  the  shore  In  the  warm  sand  Under 
the  fly  are  a  few  grains  of  sand.  To  the  fly. 
these  few  tiny  particles  are  an  accomplish- 
ment. They  are  the  sum  total  of  his  knowl- 
edge. The  fly  has  examined  each  grain,  an- 
alyTied  It.  milked  each  little  granule  of  all 
Its  significance  The  fly  Is  familiar  witr.  h:s 
few  little  grains  of  sand.  They  are  his  wcr'.d. 

Chakacttr 
I  By  David  W.  Sutton  I 

Prom  the  torch  of  knowledge  comes  the  m- 
Tlgorating  brightness  of  character  which  en- 
nobles mans  actions  and  raises  his  society 
above  that  of  the  beasts 

Character  dniws  Its  strength  from  knowl- 
edge, knowledge  of  our  own  capabilities  and 
limitations.  strengths  and  weaknesses 
Knowledge  provides  the  fiber  from  which  a 
strong  character  Is  woven,  knowledge  to  de- 
termine what  Is  best  for  us  and  people  as- 
sociated with  us.  knowledge  to  t««ch  us  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong 

.'V  strong  character  Is  essential  t'j  a  success- 
ful life  We  will  be  subjected  tomorrow,  iis 
we  have  been  and  are  today  to  great  pres- 
Bures  and  temptations  We  will  be  given 
choices  between  the  easy  way  and  the  right 
way.  We  will  be  tempted  to  violate  our  moral 
principal  for  personal  gain.  Strong  character 
Is  the  anchor  which  prevents  us  from  falling 
victim  to  temptations,  and  from  straying  far 
from  the  ideals  and  standards  necessar.  for 
s  useful  life 

Looking  back  Into  the  history  b^cks  w» 
can  fine!  many  excellent  examples  of  ch.ir- 
acter  John  Paul  Jones,  standing  on  the  deck 
of  his  sinking  ship  after  having  suffered  a 
terrlfle  pounding  from  British  guns  when 
asked  to  surrender  replied  that  he  had  not 
yet  begun  to  fight,  and  he  went  on  to  defeat 
and  capture  the  British  vessel  Nathan  Hale 
working  during  the  .American  Revolution  as 
a  spy  at  great  personal  risk  to  himself,  man- 
aged to  obtain  the  information  needed  Even 
when  captured,  he  showed  unflinching  cour- 
age in  stating  that  he  regretted  that  he  had 
only  one  life  to  give  for  his  country 

So.  in  essence,  we  can  say  that  character 
is  that  guiding  force,  drawing  Its  strength 
from  knowledge  and  experience,  which  leads 
tis  down  the  right  ro;id  to  a  good  !!'e  T*  Is 
sticking   up   for  what  we  feel   Is  good  and 


right    even   in   the   face  of  grave   doubt«  or 
opposiuun. 

Scjtvicx 
I  By  Arch  .A  Moore  mi 

From  the  torch  of  knowledge  comes  the 
sustaining  fire  of  service  commanding  man 
to  his  Inspirations  and.  when  clothed  m 
vestments  of  leadership  and  character, 
makes  man  the  ruler  of  his  world. 

In  order  to  serve  one  must  gain  knowledge 
of  life,  his  country  and  his  school  Why  do 
I  say  knowledge  and  service  are  related? 
Service  without  knowledge  Is  like  a  man 
without  clothing  Willingness  to  serve  Is  not 
enough— a  naked  man  cannot  serve.  There- 
fore, one  who  desires  to  serve  must  clothe 
himself  m  knowledge  to  serve  effectively 

Service  can  mean  many  things  to  many 
people  Ser.lce  which  has  a  selfish  basis  can 
perhaps  >.«!  a  person  to  minor  sticcess  in  the 
area  to  which  he  applies  himself  However. 
If  one  predicates  his  service  on  personal  re- 
wards that  he  may  receive,  his  service  is 
then  in  reality   an  empty  gesture 

Service  to  be  meaningful  must  be  per- 
formed unselfUhly  Because  the  essence  of 
service  Is  In  giving  more  of  one's  self  than  Is 
demanded 

In  order  effectively  to  serve,  one  must  put 
a  part  of  himself  Into  the  undertaking  ex- 
pecting little  return  other  than  the  satlffac- 
tlon  obtained  from  giving  on  one's  time. 
t.alents.   dedication   and  knowledge 

True  service  produces  an  Inner  satisfac- 
tion which  !s  the  most  worthwhile  of  all 
rewards 

.Ki:  of  us  come  into  life  with  ■some  God- 
given  talents  In  our  schooling  we  seek  to 
build  upon  that  talent  with  knowledge. 
When  we  have  reached  the  point  In  our  lives 
that  we  have  refined  those  talents  with 
knowledge.  It  then  can  be  said  that  we  are 
ready  to  be  of  service  to  mankind. 


LEGISL.ATION   TO    DEAL   WITH   UR- 
BAN MASS  TRANSIT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  niinute.  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KLTFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  t-wo  bills  which 
addre.ss  themselves  to  the  complex  and 
pressing  problems  of  urban  mass  transit 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  realistically 
face  the  fact  that  our  cities  are  growing 
at  an  even  faster  rate  than  the  often 
cited  world  population  explosion.  Ac- 
cording' to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, mankind  has  doubled  its  numbers 
over  the  last  century,  but  the  world's 
city  population  has  increased  five- fold. 
WHO  tells  us  that  the  world's  3  billion 
total  population.  1  billion  live  in  the 
cities  In  the  United  States,  over  70 
percent  of  the  population  lives  in  urban 
areas. 

Tlie  means  of  seeming  access  to  and 
from  the  core  of  the  city  is  the  es.sentlal 
element  which  determines  the  viability 
of  eveiT  metropolitan  community.  Vari- 
ous types  of  transportation  devices  have 
been  "used  to  attempt  to  achieve  smooth 
and  efficient  commuter  services.  These 
have  included  unique  means  of  convey- 
ance, for  example,  the  hydrofoil,  a  high- 
speed boat  deslcmed  for  use  on  mland 
waterways  and  the  helicopter,  common 
forms  of  surface  transportation  such  as 


buses,  taxi?,  and  private  automobiles,  and 
the  lifeline  of  the  larger  cities — the  rapid 
transit  systems  However,  due  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  urban 
residents,  none  of  these  devices  has 
proved,  either  by  itself  or  in  combina- 
tion with  the  others  to  be  an  adequate 
or  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  commuting  to  and  from  the  cen- 
tral city. 

The  method  of  commuter  transporta- 
tion which  .las  received  the  gieatest 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental 
assistance  has  been  surface  traffic.  Yet, 
statistics  show  that,  before  Mayor  Lind- 
say's towaway  program,  the  average 
pace  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  midtown  and 
downtown  Manhattan  was  8.5  miles  per 
hour,  just  twice  the  average  walking 
speed. 

Moreover,  the  average  speed  on  the 
expressways  in  and  around  metropoli- 
tan New  York  is  not  always  much  faster. 
They  have  been  described  In  rush  houi's 
as  one  long  series  of  parking  lots. 

Many  alternatives  have  been  suggested 
in  the  past  by  local,  State,  and  Federal 
officials  directly  or  Indirectly  concerned 
with  the  problem.  Including  wider  high- 
ways, more  and  bigger  parking  lots,  and 
more  stringent  regulation  and  exercise 
of  traffic  control. 

The  luifortunate  factor  Involved  in 
these  approaches  is  that  they  only  fore- 
cast continued  expansion  of  one  of  the 
de\ices  for  commuter  transportation; 
that  is.  motor  vehicles.  Such  an  approach 
must  eventually  lead  to  the  strangula- 
tion of  our  cities  in  a  web  of  expressways, 
highways,  roads,  and  streets. 

One  way  out  of  the  dilemma  Is  to 
concentrate  on  the  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  local  ma.ss  transit  systems. 

On  September  8,  1966,  the  President 
signed  Public  Law  89-562  which  I  sup- 
ported and  which  amended  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  so  as 
to  extend  Its  duration  and  broaden  its 
scope.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  brush 
did  not  paint  broadly  enough  and  now 
more  Federal  assistance  Is  urgently 
needed 

At  the  present  time  the  annual  Fed- 
eral grant  of  $150  million  to  aid  mass 
transit  operations  is  negligible  compared 
to  the  approximately  S4.3  billion  appro- 
priated for  this  year  for  highway  con- 
struction and  other  aids  to  surface 
transportation. 

For  this  reason.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  two  bills  which  further 
extend  Federal  assistance  to  aid  In  al- 
leviating the  problems  of  urban  mass 
transit. 

The  first  bill  I  have  Introduced  today 
would  Increase  the  appropriations  allo- 
cated for  mass  transit  under  the  Urban 
Ma.ss  Transportation  Act  in  fi.scal  years 
1968  and  1969,  and  would  extend  such 
increa.sed  aid  through  fiscal  1972.  This 
bill  would  also  permit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  defray  operating  deficits  of 
existing  ma.ss  transportation  companies. 
Additionally,  it  would  reimburse  States 
who  have  initiated  programs  before  Fed- 
eral assistance  became  available,  provid- 
ing these  programs  would  have  been  ap- 
proved if  application  had  been  made  in 
advance 

Prior  to  the  1966  amendments,  the 
Urban   Mass  Transportation   Act  con- 
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tained  a  limitation  that  no  one  State 
could  receive  more  than  12.5  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year. 
The  89th  Congress  recognized  the  In- 
equity resulting  to  the  large  metropoli- 
tan States  by  such  a  limitation  and  pro- 
vided that  $12.5  million  of  each  annual 
appropriation  may  be  allocated  without 
regard  to  such  limitation.  As  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  would  double  the 
total  amounts  authorized  to  be  expended 
for  mass  transportation  aid,  It  likewise 
would  double  the  amount  which  may  be 
allocated  without  regard  to  the  12.5- 
percent  limitation.  This  would  achieve 
the  same  result,  on  a  larger  scale,  as  that 
achieved  by  the  amendments  passed  last 

vear.' 

A  unique  feature  of  my  bill  Is  that  It 
provides  that  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  shall  consider,  in 
providing  assistance  under  the  act, 
whether  or  not  the  facilities  Involved  are 
designed  so  as  to  prevent  noise  pollution. 
I  have,  in  the  past,  introduced  compre- 
hensive legislation  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  noise.-  and  have  commented  in 
detail  on  its  effect  on  the  welfare  of  our 
society. 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  noise  In 
urban  areas  is  rapid  transit,  as  those 
who  live  near  an  elevated  or  surface  line 
can  affirm.  Solutions  are  being  attempted 
and  methods  can  be  found  to  minimize 
the  creation  and  transmission  of  noise  In 
relation  to  m'ban  transit.*  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  of  my  bill  to  assure 
that  such  noise  considerations  are  taken 
into  account  in  the  planning  of  future 
mass  transit  projects. 

The  second  bill  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day would  permit  a  State  to  elect  to  use 
funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
puiposes  of  urban  mass  transportation. 
Urban  planners  have  long  recognized  the 
need  for  flexibility  in  transportation 
planning,  which  this  bill  would  provide. 

State  governmental  machinery  Is  rec- 
ognizing its  responsibilities  to  aid  the 
urban  mass  transit  systems.  For  ex- 
ample,   the    New    York    State    Leglsla- 
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ture,  under  the  guidance  of  Governor 
Rockefeller,  recently  approved  a  $2.5 
billion  bond  issue  for  transportation,  of 
which  $1  bUlion  is  to  be  allocated  over  a 
5-year  period  for  mass  transit. 

While  the  decision  as  to  whether  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
highways  or  mtiss  transit  will  remain  in 
the  State  capital,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
increasing  realization  of  the  advantage 
to  all  of  meeting  the  cities'  needs  will 
dictate  a  direction  of  a  large  portion  of 
these  funds  toward  mass  transit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ■we  must  not  fail  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  society's  transporta- 
tion struggle  in  which  we  are  so  acutely 
involved.  As  Senator  Javits  has  said: 

We  must  stay  ahead  of  the  growth  of  our 
tirban  transit  needs  by  developing  a  far- 
sighted  comprehensive  plan  for  urban  mass 
transit  .  .  .  the  Federal  Government  must. 
with  one  hand,  help  the  commuter  railroads 
to  stay  alive,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  give  a  long-term  aid  so  that  thete 
railroads  may  establish  a  more  secure  eco- 
nomic position  through  a  capitalization  pro- 
gram designed  to  modernize  their  facilities. 

I  believe  the  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  would  be  a  needed  step  in 
the  direction  of  meeting  our  transit 
needs  of  today,  if  not  tomorrow. 


■  P.L  89-562.  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  I  4,  Septem- 
ber 8.  1966. 

Un  the  89th  Congress  I  Introduced  H.R. 
14602  on  April  25.  1966.  which  appears  In  the 
CoNCREssIO^•.^L  Record,  vol.  112.  pt.  7,  p.  8850. 
On  Janur.ry  18.  1967  I  reintroduced  this  bill 
a.'  H  R.  2819  in  the  90th  Congress  (Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  18,  1967,  page  788) . 

•'  My  remarks  and  extraneous  matter  relat- 
ing to  noise  pollution  appear  on  the  follow- 
ing pages  of  the  Congressional  Record:  vol. 
112,  pt.  7.  pp.  8745-8768;  vol.  112,  pt.  7,  pp. 
9470-9477;  vol.  112.  pt.  8,  p.  9679;  In  the  daUy 
Congressional  Record  of  May  16,  1966,  pp. 
A2629-A2630;  the  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
112.  pt  9,  pp.  12191-12205;  In  the  dally  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Aug.  1,  1966,  p.  A4048: 
m  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  14, 
pp  18233-18257;  vol.  112,  pt.  15,  p.  20385;  vol. 
112.  pt.  20.  pp.  27803-27824;  In  the  dally  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Oct.  21,  1966,  pp.  A5494- 
5495. 

During  the  90th  Congress  my  comments 
and  those  of  others  expert  in  the  field  ap- 
pear on  the  following  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record:  Januarv  18,  1957,  pages  788- 
810;  January  26,  1967,  pages  1739-1743: 
February  6.  1967,  pages  2o62-2589;  March  20, 
1967,  pages  7280-7281;  Anrll  25,  1967,  pages 
10749-10751. 

'  See  Porsythe,  "A  Progress  Report  on  'Noise 
Abatement' ",  Congressional  Record  of 
January  18.  1967,  page  803 


QUIE       AMENDMENT       THREATENS 
EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
LAND).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  a  great 
many  conflicting  claims  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  H.R.  7819,  the  adminis- 
tration's school  aid  bill,  and  the  "block 
grant"  amendment  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  controversy  is  developing  distinct 
partisan  overtones:  although  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  that  education  should  be 
a  partisan  matter. 

I  would  expect  that  when  this  Issue 
finally  comes  before  the  House,  a  great 
majority  of  our  colleagues  wiU  vote  for 
the  proposal  that  Is  most  helpful  to  the 
schools  within  their  own  States  and  dis- 
tricts. At  least  I  would  hope  so. 

Rather  than  rely  on  the  political 
rhetoric  that  has  been  echoing  lately 
through  this  Chamber,  I  have  sought 
the  advice  In  this  controversy  of  one  of 
my  own  district's  most  distinguished  edu- 
cators. Dr.  Ralph  Dailard,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  San  Diego  city  schools. 

Dr.  Dailard  presides  over  a  system 
which  currently  enrolls  nearly  150,000 
pupils.  Aid  to  the  system  from  all  Federal 
sources  Is  approaching  $10  million  a 
year,  so  Dr.  Dailard  speaks  from  experi- 
ence when  he  evaluates  H.R.  7819  and 
the  Quie  alternative.  His  nonpartisan 
views  should  command  the  respect  of  all 
conscientious  Members. 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Dallard's  as- 
sessment, as  well  as  the  opinions  of  other 
recognized  experts  in  the  educational 
field,  that  I  have  decided  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  Quie  amendment. 

In  San  Diego,  the  Quie  method  would 
snatch  much  needed  Federal  aid  from 
the  very  children  who  need  It  the  most. 
Dr.  Dailard  estimates  that  under  the 


Quie  bill  his  schools  would  lose  at  least 
$650,000  of  the  approximately  $2.6  mil- 
lion they  are  receiving  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  under  titles  I.  II,  and  HI  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  biggest  cutback  would  have  to  be 
administered,  of  course,  to  the  title  I  pro- 
grams, which  currently  receive  about  $7 
out  of  every  $10  generated  by  the  act 
and  are  aimed  specifically  at  assisting 
educationally  deprived  children. 

San  Diego,  so  far,  has  made  excellent 
use  of  its  title  I  money.  The  funds  have 
made  it  possible  to  expand  pilot  compen- 
satory programs  to  most  schools  of  the 
district  serving  children  of  low-income 
families.  Dr.  Dailard  and  his  staff  have 
developed  additional  preschool  pro- 
grams, extended  remedial  and  basic 
skills  projects,  enriched  cultural  and 
learning  activities.  Inaugurated  Inserv- 
ice  education  programs,  and  added 
essential  curriculum  materials.  Who 
among  us  would  now  want  to  let  these 
children  down? 

In  a  special  report  issued  last  March 
1  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  the  San 
Diego  City  Schools.  Dr.  Dailard  praises 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  for  "encouraging  badly  needed 
changes  in  educational  programs."  He 
emphasizes,  however,  that  what  San 
Diego,  with  Federal  help,  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  so  far  Is  "only  the  begin- 
ning." 

Dr.  Dallard's  sentiments  are  shared 
by  all  five  members  of  the  San  Diego 
Board  of  Education.  The  board  has 
alerted  Members  of  Congress  to  "the  se- 
rious threat  to  the  sound  financing  of 
this  school  district"  posed  by  the  Quie 
amendment,  which  they  term  "unfair 
and  discriminatory"  to  larger  cities  such 
as  San  Diego. 

The  San  Diego  school  directors  say 
that  "philosophically"  they  would  prefer 
a  general  aid  program  to  the  categorical 
aid  laws  now  in  the  books.  But  they  con- 
tinue : 

However,  as  a  practical  matter,  an  Inade- 
quately financed  general  aid  bUl  such  as 
Mr  Quie  proposes  would  be  so  seriously  hurt- 
ful to  education  in  San  Diego  that  we  have 
no  other  reasonable  alternative  than  to  urge 
continuance  of  the  present  categorical  aid 
laws  at  the  present  levels  of  appropriation. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE]  and  his  supporters 
are  alleging  their  plan  will  be  well  re- 
ceived by  school  administrators  because 
it  would  restore  "State  and  local  initia- 
tive and  responsibility"  In  educational 
decision  making.  But  Mr.  Quie  can  ex- 
pect little  sympathy  from  educators  In 
San  Diego  County,  for  the  Quie  amend- 
ment would  take  about  $1.3  million  a 
year  in  desperately  needed  funds  from 
schools  throughout  the  county.  Again,  I 
am  relying  on  the  well  Informed  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Dailard,  who  estimates  the 
county  loss  at  twice  the  $650,000  cutback 
he  foresees  for  the  city. 

Which  administrators  did  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  his  friends 
talk  to?  Certainly  not  Dr.  Dailard.  Nor, 
for  that  matter,  does  it  appear  they  so- 
licited the  views  of  any  of  the  other 
prominent  educators  who  comprise  the 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Federal 
Activities  of  the  Great  Cities  Research 
Council.  Sixteen  of  the  Nation's  largest 
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clUes  have  joined  together  on  the  council 
in  a  cooperative  search  for  solutions  for 
the  common  problems  besetting  urban 
education  today 

Apparently,  these  cities  do  not  regard 
the  Qu;e  substitute  as  much  of  a  solu- 
tion. I  would  like  to  quote  at  this  point 
a  portion  of  tl>'  testimony  given  by  Dr. 
Bernard  E.  Dono-an  last  April  27  to  the 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee  Dr 
Donovan  who  is  both  the  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  City  schools  and  chair- 
man of  the  Re.search  Council's  Coordi- 
nation Coinmitiee.  had  this  to  say  about 
the  Quie  amendment : 

Administratively,  these  changee  would 
throw  the  present  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams Into  cha.vs  They  would  change  all 
the  current  rules  and  upset  pattern*  of  suc- 
cewXu!  Innovation  and  service  begun  In  the 
last  year 

Neither  does  Dr  Dailard  feel  the  Fed- 
eral controls  are  overly  burdensome.  In 
a  foreword  to  his  March  1  report,  he 
states : 

Many  citlzei-s  have  feared  that  the  arrival 
of  Federal  fund.?  would  mean  the  end  of  local 
control  and  a  restriction  of  the  role  of  the 
local  dls-urlct  Education,  however,  takes  place 
in  local  classrooma  with  children  who  live 
in  local  neighborhoods.  In  such  a  setting. 
quality  control  of  the  educaUonai  programs 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  local  dutricts. 
^8  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advent  of  Federal 
funds  has  necessiuted  strengthening  the 
role  of  the  local  district.  Funds  from  outside 
sources  place  the  responsibility  for  effective 
and  efficient  use  of  these  funds  upon  the 
local  BCln\ini3tratlon. 

I  hope  all  Members  will  take  note  of 
Dr.  Dailard's  expert  opinion:  instead  of 
turmnt:  over  control  of  our  schools  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  act- 
ually "ncce-ssttated  strengtheninsr  the 
role  of  the  local  district." 

I  would  also  like  to  call  thf  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  statement  by  the 
crentleman  from  California  ^Mr  B?:ll1. 
a  rankln?  minority  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  Bell,  whose  remarks  appear  on 
page  A2191  of  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  for  May  3,  1967.  charges  that  the 
Quie  substitute  raises  "false  hopes  of  a 
cure-ail.  federally  free  aid  ^o  education 
program  ■'  He  also  points  out  that  two  of 
the  States  major  educational  organiza- 
tions, the  State  board  of  education  and 
the  California  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators have  strongly  endorsed  H.R 
7819,  a.s  reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee 

I  hope  that  many  other  of  our  friends 
on  the  minority  side  will  conclude,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  i  Mr  BellI 
has  done,  that  crass  politics  must,  for 
the  good  of  our  Nation,  be  sublimated 
when  we  are  cousidering  our  most  pre- 
cious national  resource:  our  school- 
children. 

Dr  Dailard  also  Is  rightly  concerned. 
I  think,  about  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Quie  amendment  to  the  successful  exist- 
ing formula  for  allotting  Federal  aid  to 
private  school  children. 

The  Quie  amendment,  as  we  all  know, 
would  make  educational  grants  directly 
to  the  States  Such  money,  says  Dr  Dail- 
ard. would  be  "State"  money  and  there- 
fore subject  to  any  restrictions  the  indi- 


vidual States  might  impose.  Dr   Dailard 

contuiues: 

The  States  may  carry  out  a  Federal  pur- 
pose and  distribute  materials  or  revenues  to 
chllctren  In  independent  schools  under  the 
present  act  It  Is  questionable  that  they  can 
do  the  same  with  'state'  money  If  the  law 
initTucts  them  to  do  it,  that  la  Federal 
control."  The  church-state  Issue  may  be 
raised  again  by  the  Quie  bills. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  exist- 
ing law  was  carefullv  written  to  avert 
any  church-state  conflict  by  providing 
for  the  direct  a\<.ard  of  the  grants  to  the 
local  school  districts  The  public  officials 
who  operate  the  federally  funded  pro- 
grams must  extend  them  to  all  children, 
whether  they  attend  public  schools  or 
parochial  schools. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  "strings" 
attached  to  these  US  grants  But  they 
have  a  purpose  They  assure  that  the 
Federal  assistance  will  be  concentrated 
on  the  children  most  In  need  of  the  help, 
without  regard  to  their  creed  or  color. 

The  block  grant  proposal  advanced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr 
QuiEl  would  turn  over  to  the  States  many 
of  the  administrative  responsibilities 
now  wisely  entrusted  to  the  local  school 
districts.  Would  the  Federal  program 
then  become  State  programs,  subject  to 
State  regulations  and  controls? 

I  am  not  sure,  at  this  point,  that  any- 
one has  the  answer  to  this  crucial  ques- 
tion. But  I  personally  am  not  at  all  en- 
couraged by  the  language  of  the  Califor- 
nia constitution,  which  flatly  prohibits 
any  form  of  State  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools. 

Section  8  of  article  IX  of  the  Cali- 
fornia constitution  states  In  part: 

No  public  money  shall  ever  be  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional school,  or  any  school  not  under 
the  exclusive  contro'  of  the  offlcers  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  fact  that  at  least  30  other  States 
have  outlawed  such  aid  is  hardly  a  hope- 
ful omen  for  the  superficially  attractive 
idea  of  cutting  the  strings  that  tie  the 
Federal  grants  to  Washington 

The  gentleman  from  Mmnesota  i  Mr. 
Quie)  has  tried  to  retain  some  assurance 
ot  support  for  our  needy  >uungsters  with 
his  requirement  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  each  State's  allotment  be  spent  for 
special  programs  for  the  educationally 
deprived  child 

Dr  Dailard.  in  his  assessment,  also 
comments  on  this  laudable,  though 
limited,  commitment  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate students.  Dr  Dailard  notes,  first, 
that  the  50  percent  allocation  for  the 
needy  'would  undoubtedly  mean  an  im- 
mediate additional  20-percent  reduction 
to  areas  like  San  Uiego  County  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  deprived 
children." 

And  in  this  area.  also,  the  gentleman 
from  Minne.sota  [Mr.  QuieI  might  once 
again  run  afoul  of  the  black  grant  con- 
cept which  is  the  heart  of  his  proposal. 
For,  as  Dr  Dailard  states: 

If  50  per  cent  la  reserved  for  deprived 
children  (by  the  Quie  amendment  i,  that 
U  an  imposition  of  Federal  control  on  state 
funds.  The  Elementary  t%nd  Second. iry  Edu- 
cation Act  gets  around  ihu  problem  b;.'  set- 
ting out  a  national  purpose  and  then  pro- 


vkllng  funds  to  carry  out  that  purpose  within 
the  Slates. 

Dr.  Dailard.  like  many  other  leading 
educators,  also  believes  that  Mr.  Quie's 
oft-revised  plan  should  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  extensive  hearings  and  study. 

I  think  the  consensus  of  experts  Is 
clear  that  the  Quie  proposal  would  do  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  improve  educational  op- 
portunities in  heavily  populated  States 
such  as  California. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  which 
Members  from  the  urbani2ed  areas  of  the 
country  vote  to  jettison  the  promising 
work  begun  by  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  in  favor  of  the 
untested — and  unpopular — Quie  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mclude  for  the  Record 
a  letter  signed  by  the  five  members  of 
San  Diego's  Board  of  Education— all  of 
whom  are  Republicans — opposing  the 
Quie  amendments: 
San  Dbgo  Unified  School  District. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  May  5. 1967. 
Hon.  Lionel  Van  Deeblin, 
House  ot  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.\K  Mr  Van  Deerlin  :  At  our  regular 
public  meeting  of  May  2,  1967.  we  voted 
unanimously  to  advise  you  of  the  serious 
threat  to  the  sound  financing  of  this  school 
district  posed  by  legislative  amendment  now 
being  considered  by  you  In  the  Congress 
which  would  change  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  .  . 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  failure  of  Congre-ss  to  Increase  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  1968  would  cause  an 
approximate  loss  of  $750,000  less  than  the 
revenue  for  the  current  year 

A  general  Federal  ald-to-educatlon  law  as 
contemplated  by  the  'Quie  Amendment"  to 
HR  7819  should  not  be  enacted  Into  law  be- 
cause of  Its  wholly  Inadequate  financing 
The  total  money  authorization  of  the  sub- 
stitute Education  BUI  proposed  by  Mr  Quie 
of  Minnesota  t<;'  replace  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  is  considerably  less 
than  apparently  would  result  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  laws  and  the  manner  In 
which  this  lesser  money  authorization  would 
be  distributed  ultimately  to  larger  cities  such 
as  San  Diego  Is  unfair  and  discriminatory 
In  fact.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  San  Diego 
schools  would  receive  30  "^  less  from  Mr 
Quie's  amendment  than  It  would  were  the 
ESEA  and  NDEA  continued  at  present  levels 
of  appropriations. 

Philosophically,  we  consider  an  adequately 
financed  general  aid  to  educ.itlon  law  pref- 
erable to  the  various  categorical  aid  laws 
such  as  ESEA  and  NDEA.  However,  as  a 
practical  matter,  an  Inadequately  financed 
general  aid  bill  such  as  Mr  Q\ile  proposes 
would  be  so  seriously  hurtful  to  education  In 
San  Diego  that  we  have  no  other  reasonable 
alternative  than  to  urge  continuance  of  the 
present  categorical  aid  laws  at  present  levels 
of  appropriations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  respectfully 
urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  to  con- 
tinue the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  with  full  appropriations. 
Sincerely. 

Arnold  O.   Steel, 

Pi.vsirffnt. 

Gene  French, 

Vice  President 

Prank   Lowe. 

Member. 

Lot;isE  S    Dyer. 

Member 

George  W    ^mith. 

Member. 

Ralph  DAaARD, 

Suve'^inter.dent. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
comniend  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  for  taking  this  time 
to  discuss  some  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  would  resiUt  should  we 
allow  the  Quie  proposal  to  be  adopted. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  many  of  our 
States,  including  California,  with  the 
highest  concentrations  of  disadvantaged 
children  would  lose  authorized  funds  as 
soon  as  the  Quie  plan  went  into  effect. 
California  alone  would  lose  $2,736,454  In 
fiscal  year  1969. 

But  the  problem  goes  far  beyond  the 
net  loss  in  Federal  assistance  imder  the 
pioneering  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  that  would  be  felt  by  24  of 
our  50  States.  Of  great  importance — and 
I  want  to  stress  this — there  is  absolutely 
no  guarantee  that  an  adequate  share  of 
funds  to  help  educationally  deprived 
children  would  be  channeled  by  the 
States  to  the  large  cities,  such  as  Berke- 
ley and  Oakland  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  where  the  problem  of  teaching 
the  disadvantaged  is  most  acute.  The 
cities  have  no  specific  entitlement  under 
the  Quie  proposal.  In  many  States  where 
political  differences  exist  between  the 
State  capital  and  the  urban  centers,  the 
victims  of  political  disagreement  may 
well  be  the  very  disadvantaged  children 
we  are  trying  to  help. 

This  so-called  "block  grant"  plan, 
which  is  offered  without  the  benefit  of 
any  congressional  hearings  or  the  sup- 
port of  a  single  major  education  group, 
would  jeopardize,  if  not  wipe  out,  the 
special  education  programs  for  the  chil- 
dren of  mi.^rant  farmworkers.  These 
children  face  particularly  difficult  prob- 
lems in  acquiring  a  decent  education 
that  would  enable  them  to  Improve  their 
lives  and  to  broaden  their  employment 
opportunities.  Tlie  loss  of  this  program 
would  consign  many,  if  not  most,  of  them 
to  the  same  standard  of  poverty  which 
Infests  and  saps  the  lives  of  so  many 
migrant  farm  families  today. 

The  Quie  plan  would  reduce  the  pri- 
mar>-  emphasis  of  ESEA,  which  is  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  schoolchildren  of  this 
countrv'.  It  would  also  weaken  our  efforts 
to  insure  that  quality  education  is  of- 
fered without  regard  to  race. 

A  letter  written  to  me  last  week  by 
the  ver>'  able  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Berkeley.  Calif..  Dr.  Neil  Sullivan, 
urges  that  the  Quie  amendment  be  op- 
posed Dr.  Sullivan  notes  that: 

Many  districts.  Including  Berkeley,  have 
ESEA  programs  well  underway.  If  the  funds 
are  curtailed  further.  It  will  be  necessary 
either  to  discontinue  many  highly  desirable 
services  for  disadvantaged  youngsters,  or  to 
take  local  funds  from  other  aspects  of  the 
school  program   to  make  tip  for  the  loss. 

Dr.  Sullivan  goes  on  to  comment  that: 
The  Quie  amendment  does  not  provide 
enough  money  to  play  a  significant  role  as 
"general  aid."  and  yet  it  would  take  away 
enough  from  existing  programs  to  have  a 
crippling  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  no  way  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  general  Federal  aid  to 
education,  I  have.  In  fact,  long  endorsed 
it  Along  with  local  school  officials  like  Dr. 
Sullivan.  I  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  assume  a 
larger  role   in   education   If   our   local 


schools  are  to  meet  their  growing  chal- 
lenges. 

But  this  Quie  plan,  which  has  never 
been  subjected  to  a  careful  congressional 
review,  and  which  has  been  hastily 
amended  several  times,  is  not  even  a  bona 
flde  program  of  general  aid,  as  it  has 
been  advertised.  It  would,  for  example, 
prohibit  use  of  Federal  fimds  for  general 
classroom  construction.  It  would  pro- 
hibit their  use  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  include  Dr.  Sulli- 
van's letter  with  my  remarks.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  consider  the  opposition 
which  he  and  other  local  school  oflacials 
have  expressed.  Clearly,  the  Quie  plan  is 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of  educational 
advancement  in  this  country.  It  should 
be  defeated  and  the  present  title  I 
should  be  given  an  opportimity  to  move 
ahead  with  the  work  it  has  begun  so  well. 

The  letter  follows: 

Berkeley  Unified  School  District. 

Berkeley.  Calif.,  May  9. 19G7. 
Congressman  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  CoirELAN:  I  am  writing 
to  express  ray  concern  about  reports  which 
I  have  received  concerning  possible  amend- 
ments to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned by  some  of  the  implications  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  this  amendment  would 
drastically  reduce  the  amount  of  Title  I 
money  that  Is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  students  and  would 
offset  this  reduction  by  placing  an  increased 
amount  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  chief  school  officer  in  each  state. 

Basically.  I  have  two  objections  to  this. 
First,  many  districts,  including  Berkeley, 
have  ESEA  programs  well  underway.  If  the 
funds  are  curtailed  further.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary either  to  discontinue  many  highly  de- 
sirable services  for  disadvantaged  youngsters, 
or  to  take  local  fimds  from  other  aspects  of 
the  school  program  to  make  up  for  the  loss. 
Second,  any  routing  of  funds  to  local  dis- 
tricts that  would  permit  local  districts  to 
avoid  federal  guidelines  on  school  desegrega- 
tion must  be  opposed.  Furthermore,  any  re- 
opening of  the  church-state  issue,  insofar 
as  ESEA  la  concerned,  would  not  lead  to 
constructive  results.  Here  In  Berkeley  we 
have  reached  a  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ment with  parochial  school  people  and  see 
no  reason  why  this  should  be  disturbed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  negative  toward 
general  federal  aid  to  schools  that  is  not 
restricted  to  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 
In  fact  I  feel  that,  assuming  adequate  safe- 
guards to  promote  integration,  the  federal 
government  must  play  an  even  greater  part 
in  general  school  finance  if  schools  are  to 
meet  their  Important  challenge.  However,  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  Quie  Amendment  would 
be  helpful  even  if  the  proper  safeguards  were 
added.  This  amendment  does  not  provide 
enough  money  to  play  a  significant  role  as 
"general  aid",  and  yet  it  would  take  enough 
away  from  existing  programs  to  have  a  crip- 
pling effect. 

I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  Influence  to 
oppose  this  amendment  to  the  ESEA 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Nbil  V.  8tn,uvAN,  Ed.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleague  from  California  to  dis- 
cuss the  serious  questions  raised  by  the 
so-called  Quie  amendment  to  the  Ele- 


mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
ESEA. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
matter  because  of  the  strong  stand  taken 
by  both  the  California  Association  of 
School  Administrators  and  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education  in  firm  oppo- 
sition to  the  Quie  proposal — and  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7819,  the  administration  bill 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

These  leading  California  education 
spokesmen  have  taken  this  position  be- 
cause of  the  several  million  dollar  net 
reduction  in  Federal  funds  our  State 
would  receive  from  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  if  the  Quie 
amendment  is  adopted  by  Congress. 

In  addition,  since  the  emphasis  on  as- 
sistance to  educationally  and  economi- 
cally deprived  children  under  the  current 
ESEA  program  would  be  drastically  re- 
duced imder  the  Quie  amendment,  the 
children  in  California  and  elsewhere  who 
need  help  the  most  would  be  the  very 
children  to  suffer  the  most  from  adoption 
of  such  an  amendment. 

Of  course,  youngsters  from  the  iimer 
city  areas  of  America's  major  metropoli- 
tan centers,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  includ- 
;ng  members  of  our  minority  communi- 
ties, would  also  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  Quie  proposal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  proposal 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  education  of 
Spanish-speaking  elementarj'  and  sec- 
ondary students.  The  Quie  amendment 
would  not  only  reduce  the  total  amount 
of  Federal  moneys  for  school  programs,  it 
would  also  reduce  the  proportion  of  edu- 
cational moneys  earmarked  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  economically  deprived. 

Under  present  legislation,  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  funds  spent  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  specifically 
earmarked  for  the  education  of  such 
groups,  while  the  Quie  amendment  would 
require  that  only  50  percent  of  the  funds 
be  so  designated.  In  view  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  Mexican-American  chlldien 
living  in  low-Income  families,  I  view  this 
reduction  with  deep  concern. 

The  Quie  amendment  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  comes 
close  to  being  a  general  ald-to-educatlon 
bill,  which  would  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  States  broad  latitudes  for  determin- 
ing their  own  educational  priorities  and 
programs. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  admin- 
ister most  of  the  ESEA  funds  through  a 
method  of  block  grants  to  the  States.  The 
formula  for  allocating  these  funds  would 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
schoolchildren  and  the  relative  income 
per  child  in  each  State. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  un- 
doubtedly differ  a  great  deal  from  State 
to  State,  depending  on  the  leadership  in 
the  State  and  its  allocation  of  funds.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  poorest 
States  and  some  of  the  largest — including 
Texas  and  California — would  receive  less 
funds  under  the  Quie  amendment  to 
handle  more  problems.  Twenty-five 
States  in  all  would  suffer  significant  cuts 
in  funds.  Nationwide,  the  existing  au- 
thorization for  ESEA  would  be  reduced 
by  nearly  $300  million. 

The  Quie  amendment  would  require 
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that  at  least  50  percent  of  each  State's 
funds  be  used  for  programs  to  help  dis- 
advantaged children  This  contrasts 
sharply  viith  the  present  level  of  support 
for  such  programs  imder  ESEA.  which  h; 
79  percent  This  proposed  reduction  In 
funds  earmarked  for  poor  children,  cou- 
pled with  the  reduction  In  allocations  to 
most  of  the  poorest  States,  should  sub- 
stantially diminish  school  programs  for 
the  poor  throughout  the  country- 

Moreover,  under  the  Qule  amendment, 
private  school  children  who  are  disad- 
vantaged would  be  able  to  benefit  only 
from  the  procram.s  for  poor  ch:ldren  The 
present  legislation  provides  that  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  private  school  chil- 
dren must  be  allowed  to  benefit  from  all 
programs  undpr  ESEA.  including  those 
which  are  not  aimed  at  poverty  areas — 
for  example,  title  in.  ESEA  proEirsmis 
Thas.  the  Qule  amendment  would  allow  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  number  of 
private  school  children  who  could  par- 
ticipate in  educational  programs  of  the 
States 

Finally,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools,  which  now  benefit  from  ESEA 
funds,  would  be  excluded  altogether,  as 
would  the  children  of  migrant  workers 

For  all  these  reasons  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  to  have  thl.s  opportunity  to 
speak  out  against  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
extremely  iil-ad'.1.-.ed  and  lll-consideied 
proposal 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  in  opposition  to 
the  so-called  Quip  amendment  And  I 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Members  of  this  House  when  it  is  brought 
up  for  a  vote  In  the  near  future 

Mr  HAN'NA  Mr  Speaker,  the  Repre- 
sentativfs  from  California  have  many 
good  reasons  to  oppose  the  amendments 
being  offered  next  week  by  the  gentle- 
man from  MinnesoU  I  Mr  QuiEl.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr  Van  DeerlinI  Ls 
performing  a  needed  service  by  calling 
this  special  order  The  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Indeed  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  many-sided  ramifications  at- 
tendant to  the  so-called  Qule  amend- 
ments 

After  years  of  frustration.  Intense  dis- 
cussion, and  careful  probing  the  varied 
Interests  of  America's  educational  com- 
munity put  together  in  196.5  a  delicately 
balanced  program  ol  Federal  a.Solstance 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Resolving  the  Immense  complex  prob- 
lems of  assistance  to  private  schooLs  the 
church-state  Lssue.  distribution  formu- 
las, civil  rlght»s  problems,  and  a  myriad 
of  other  controversial  questions  that  pre- 
cluded agreement  m  the  past,  the  Con- 
gress was  finally  able  to  pass  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  m 
our  Nation's  history 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  stand-  as  a  legisla- 
tive hallmark  It  represents  a  promise  of 
hope  to  the  many  who  had  none  It  rep- 
resents to  many  a  chance  for  oppor- 
tunity where  none  was  previously  avail- 
able It  represents  a  positive  investment 
in  this  Nation  s  most  valuable  resource — 
Its  youth  Most  .significantly.  ESEIA  rep- 
resents a  meaningful  and  effective  ex- 
prevssion   of   national   concern   and   in- 


terest In  the  availability  and  quality  of 
the  education  we  provide  our  young. 

This  foundation  upon  which  so  many 
accomplishments  In  education  are  being 
built  will,  next  week,  meet  Its  most 
severe  challenge  in  its  2-year  history. 
Before  analj'zing  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge let  me  briefly  review  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  present  program 

Since  its  inception.  ESEA  has  favor- 
ably benefited  more  than  69  million  chil- 
dren. Under  title  I.  the  most  critical  and 
significant  title  in  the  act.  some  8  3  mil- 
lion educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  being  reached  Twenty-two 
thousand  projects  in  more  than  17.000 
school  districts  are  being  conducted 
More  than  half  a  million  educationally 
deprived  students  In  nonpublic  .schools 
are  taking  advantage  of  title  I  programs 
Some  200.000  new  full  and  part-time 
teacher  positions  have  been  cieated.  and 
180,000  subprofessional  teacher  aides 
and  other  personnel  are  employed  either 
full  or  part  time  as  a  result  of  ESEA 
The  average  title  I  expenditure 
amounted  to  $119  per  pupil  last  year, 
which  in  many  areas  is  a  very  substan- 
tial increase  in   pupil  expenditure 

Cahfornia  lias  t)een  a  leader  in  dem- 
onstrating what  can  be  achieved  by 
effectively  implemeutUT,'  ESEA's  title  I. 
California  received  close  to  S78  million 
in  funds  under  title  I  During  title  Is 
first  year.  1.044  California  school  districts 
conducted  projects.  Almost  J'JO.OOO  edu- 
cationally deprived  students  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  school  benefited, 

The  size  of  California's  title  I  projects 
m  1965-66  ranged  from  S252  67  for  one 
disadvantaged  child  in  one-teacher 
schools  located  In  the  State's  moun- 
tainous rcyions  to  $16.U0.384.94  for 
49.714  children  In  the  Los  Angeles  Unihed 
School  District. 

Results  published  in  the  California  re- 
port on  title  I  progress  are  most  encour- 
aging. The  most  outstanding  results  have 
beea  achieved  in  the  area  of  reading 
ability.  We  learned  after  a  review  of  the 
iirsl  year  s  activity  that  California  stu- 
dents tended  to  achieve  a  month  s  growth 
In  reading  ability  for  every  month  s  In- 
struction This  represented  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  seven-tenths-of-a- 
month  growth  for  everv  month  of  in- 
struction prior  to  title  I 

Additionally,  we  found  that  California 
^tudents  benehtlng  from  title  I  pro- 
grams improved  in  attitude,  motivation, 
and  interest  toward  learning  and.  per- 
haps more  important,  teachers  reported 
improvements  in  their  own  attitudes  and 
in  their  techniques  in  working  with  dis- 
advantaged children. 

This  IS  a  record  of  proud  accomplish- 
ment It  Is  an  amazingly  remarkable 
record  when  placed  in  the  perspective  of 
the  short  period  of  time  title  I  funds  have 
been  available  To  completely  change  the 
organization,  purpose,  and  administra- 
tion of  such  funds  at  this  point,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  QuieJ 
proposes,  would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
successful  title  I  programs  already 
underway  in  over  l.OOO  California  school 
districts 

The  success  of  ESEA  Ls  not  contained 
only  in  Its  title  I.  Under  title  II.  the 
provision  authorizing  funds  for  the  ac- 


quisition of  textbooks,  library  books,  and 
Instructional  material,  more  than  49 
million  students  now  have  access  to  books 
and  instructional  material  unavailable 
to  them  prior  to  ESEA. 

Under  title  in,  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  servnces  have  been 
provided  to  10  million  students.  93.000 
preschool  children.  250  000  out-of -school 
youths,  255.000  teachers,  and  131.000 
adults  enrolled  in  extended  day  pro- 
grams. 

Early  in  March,  before  Mr  Quie  de- 
tailed his  plan  to  the  California  Elemen- 
tary School  Administrators,  I  was  able 
to  make  an  optimistic  report  on  the  pros- 
I>ect5  of  congressional  support  for  ESEA 
The  memorandum  I  prepared  for  the 
CESA  was  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
impact  of  the  1965  act  and  a  summary 
of  what  is  anticipated  for  the  future  At 
thLs  point.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
text  of  my  memorandum  since  it  bears 
directly  on  the  issue  beine  discussed  dur- 
ing this  special  order: 

The  Impact  or  Elementary  and  Secondabt 

Edication  Act  of  1965 
I  .Memorandum   from   Congressman   Richaho 
T   Hanna  to  California  EHementAry  School 

.\dmlnlstrators  Association) 
WUhln  the  past  two  years,  publli:  school 
education  In  tJie  United  St.ites  tias  received 
greater  attentl  >n  and  more  Federal  funds 
than  has  ever  been  lavished  on  education  In 
our  enure  previous  history  Billions  of  dollars 
have  been  alU>:at«d  for  a  wide  variety  of 
innovative  and  exciting  programs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  the 
many-faceted  educational  program  In  the 
United  States  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  na- 
tional concern  and  support.  Two  Titles  of  the 
Act  are  of  special  Importance  to  the  present 
programming  and  future  planning  at  the 
elementary  school  level. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  -Secondary 
Education  Act  was  designed  by  the  8Jth  Con- 
gres.s  primarily  t<j  provide  better  schooling 
for  the  educationally  and  culturally  deprived 
student.  Progress  under  the  provl.'ilong  of 
this  Title  ha«  been  remarkable,  particularly 
In  California. 

Reporting  on  a  summ.iry  of  Title  I  activ- 
ities from  all  50  States  and  three  territories, 
the  US.  Commissioner  of  Educatl  -n  said  in 
February  that  In  the  22.000  projects  financed 
by  Title  I  of  ESEA  during  Its  first  year  in 
operation,  the  following  results  were 
achieved 

—Programs  In  17.481  local  school  dlstrlcU 
helped  8.3  million  children. 

—200,000  new  full  and  part-time  teacher 
positions  were  created. 

—  180,000  sub-professionals,  teacher  aides 
and  other  personnel,  were  employed  either 
full  or  part-time 

— The  average  expenditure  per  pupil 
amounted  to  8119.  which  Is  a  significant  in- 
crease In  touil  pupil  e.xpendltures  in  many 
areas. 

Furthermorf  reports  from  the  individual 
States  were  almost  unanimously  enthusiastic 
about  the  effects  of  Title  I  projects.  Some 
Suites  referred  to  the  Impact  of  new  Ideas. 
new  directions,  and  new  progranus  on  their 
educatl'inul  syslenis. 

Among  these  State  and  terrltor>  Title  I 
reports,  the  one  submitted  bv  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education  Is  considered 
a  prime  example  of  what  can  be  done  under 
this  vast  program 

During  Title  Is  first  year.  1,044  C.iUfornls 
school  districts  operated  projects  C.illfornla's 
allocation  for  tlie  1965-66  school  term  w« 
877.975.730.  distributed  among  school  dis- 
tricts in  proportion   to  the  number  of  stu- 


dents meeting  the  low-Income  criteria  in- 
c'uded  in  the  .Act.  The  California  report 
showed  the  Title  I  program  reached  289,382 
o'  the  States  school  children  in  the  pubUc 
schools  plus  some  30.000  more  enrolled  in 
non-public  schools,  pre-school  students  and 
high  school  dropouts. 

The  aver.ige  expenditure  from  Title  I  funds 
ner  cMId  In  C.ilifornla  during  Its  first  year 
amounted  to  $265.  which  Is  about  half  the 
average  State  and  local  expenditure  per  child 
for  the  regular  Instructional  program.  This 
means  chUdren  participating  In  Title  I  proj- 
ects received  educational  services  amount- 
ing to  approximately  50---  above  what  they 
would  normally  receive  In  the  regtilar  school 
Droeram. 

The  size  of  California's  Title  I  projects  In 
1965-66  ranged  from  8252.67  for  one  disad- 
vantaged child  in  one-teacher  schools  located 
in  mountainous  regions  to  815.180,384.94  for 
49.714  children  in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District. 

California's  Title  I  report  noted  further 
that  projects  during  the  first  school  year 
alter  passage  of  the  Act  reached  children 
of  all  ;iges,  ranging  from  the  pre-klnder- 
garten  ttxldlers  to  teenagers  who  had  already 
dropped  out  of  high  school  However,  the 
majority  of  California's  Title  I  activities  were 
m  elenientary  schools,  particularly  In  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  grades. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  the  first  year's  Title 
I  funds  did  not  become  available  until  late  in 
the  fall  of  1965.  let's  take  a  look  at  some  ol 
the  reported  results. 

The  most  outstanding  results  were 
achieved  In  the  area  of  reading  achievement. 
It  was  found  upon  review  of  the  first  year's 
activity  In  California  under  Title  I  reading 
prograins.  students  tended  to  achieve  a 
months  growth  In  reading  ability  for  every 
month  of  Instruction.  This  was  a  substantial 
Increase  over  the  seven-tenths-of-a-month 
growth  for  every  month  of  instruction  re- 
ceived before  the  Title  I  program  started. 

Furthermore.  It  was  found  that  students 
Improved  in  attitude,  motivation  and  inter- 
est toward  learning  and,  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, teachers  reported  Improvements  In 
their  own  attitudes  and  In  their  technlquea 
In  working   with   disadvantaged  children. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  variety  of  other 
Title  I  thrusts  In  California,  ranging  from 
teacWng  English  as  a  second  language  to 
Mexican-American  children  and  counseling 
and  guidance  projects. 

Title  III  of  ESEA  permits  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  aid  local  school  districts  for 
encouragement  of  flexibility,  experimenta- 
tion and  Innovation  to  better  and  to  sup- 
plement existing  educational  programs  and 
facilities. 

Title  III.  or  PACE.  In  addition  to  fostering 
innovation  and  experimentation,  makes  pos- 
sible evolvement  of  new  methods  which  serve 
as  pilot  progrtima  for  possible  Nation-wide 
adoption. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  five-year  Title 
ni  program.  $75  million  was  appropriated, 
and  for  Fiscal  1967,  another  8136  million  was 
budgeted  for  PACE  projects.  To  date,  8123 
million  of  the  8210  million  allotted  has  been 
awarded  for  Title  III  projects.  Ol  this  total, 
111.340.573  has  been  allocated  for  112  proj- 
ects in  California. 

In  February  the  first  evaluation  of  Title 
ni  programs  was  completed,  and  a  team  of 
20  nationally-known  specialists,  several  of 
them  Callfornlans,  reported  that  Title  III 
has  thus  far  achieved  outstanding  succ«b8 
and  has  broken  ground  for  accelerated  edu- 
cational Innovation  In  the  Country.  In  the 
first  18  months  of  Its  operaUon,  Title  in 
funded  1  030  projects  out  of  a  total  of  2,706 
which  were  submitted  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts all  over  the  United  States. 

It  is  obvious  that  programs  with  such 
long-range  objectives  as  l>oth  Title  I  and 
Title  m  cannot  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of 
12  or  18  months'  progress,  but  all  Indications 


are  that,  permitted  to  continue  over  a  period 
of  years,  they  will  materially  Improve  Ameri- 
ca's elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
will  succeed  In  making  Inroads  on  the  educa- 
tional deprivation  which  we  know  results 
from  poverty. 

In  both  the  Title  I  and  'Htle  HI  reports, 
the  evaluators  agreed  that  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  In  American  education  Is  the 
need  for  more,  many  more,  teachers.  The 
surest  path  to  more  efficient  instruction  Is 
the  reduction  In  the  ntimber  of  pupils  per 
teacher.  This  Is  particularly  vital  in  poverty 
are«LS. 

The  Title  I  report  revealed  a  crucial  short- 
age of  such  speclaUsts  as  gtildance  coun- 
selors, remedial  reading  teachers,  and  special 
education  personnel.  In  Fiscal  1966,  It  was 
estimated  that  an  additional  8,000  full-time 
and  1,000  part-time  counselors  would  be 
needed  for  Title  I  programs  alone.  Among 
Title  III  projects  there  Is  a  similar  lack  of 
qualified  specialists  to  fill  staff  positions. 

State  agencies  have  also  felt  the  shortage, 
as  they  have  sought  more  administrators 
and  consultants  to  give  leadership  to  local 
districts.  In  some  cases,  staff  members  are 
doing  double  duty.  Local  schools  have  turned 
to  non-professional  staff  aides  to  perform 
clerical  and  routine  tasks  that  had  been 
occupying  professional  time.  Such  aides 
added  himdreds  of  hours  to  the  productivity 
of  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators 
last  year.  Nevertheless,  the  need  remains  and 
it  will  become  more  pressing  as  more  projects 
are  approved. 

Given  the  demonstrated  need  for  increased 
attention  to  the  education  of  our  disadvan- 
taged youngsters;  given  the  economic  situa- 
tion with  which  we're  faced  In  trying  to 
prosecute  the  war  In  Vietnam  while  continu- 
ing the  domestic  social  programs  to  which 
we've  committed  ourselves,  what  Is  the  out- 
look for  the  year  ahead? 

The  outlook  Is  hopeful.  America  has  be- 
come increasingly  conscious  of  its  need  to 
provide  Its  adults  of  tomorrow  with  quality 
education  today.  The  President  and  the  89th 
Congress  took  cognizance  of  that  need  by 
proposing  and  enacting  legislation  such  as 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966  to  begin  assuaging  this  need.  This 
Act  has  been  extended  through  1968,  so  that 
no  new  authorizing  legislation  need  be  en- 
acted this  year  to  continue  its  program. 

President  Johnson  has  suggested  a  "Follow- 
Through"  program,  which  will  continue 
working  with  the  pre-school  youngsters  aided 
under  the  highly  successful  Head  Start  pro- 
gram through  their  first  two  or  three  years 
In  elementary  school.  This  is  Indicative  of 
the  commitment  of  the  Administration  to 
these  new  educational  programs. 

This  1«  a  proposal  which  the  90th  Congress 
will  eventually  have  presented  to  It.  The  ap- 
propriations for  various  educational  programs 
will  also  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
90th  Congress.  The  Congress  will  also  have 
to  address  Itsell  to  the  problem  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  the  school  year  and  the 
fiscal  year  do  not  coincide.  Congress  must 
arrange  for  appropriations  for  educational 
programs  to  be  voted  earlier  In  the  year  ao 
the  need  for  crash  programs  will  be  elimi- 
nated In  the  local  school  districts. 

The  President's  budget  for  Fiscal  1968 
calls  for  a  14  iwrcent  Increase  In  Title  I  ap- 
propriations, an  Increase  of  8147  million. 
Title  m  of  ESEA  would  receive  a  78  percent 
Increase,  amounting  to  8105  million  more 
than  this  year's  appropriation. 

The  President's  budget  represents  an  In- 
creasing commitment  to  education  In  the 
United  States.  Indications  at  present  suggest 
that  the  90th  Ciongress  will  continue  to  sup- 
port this  conunltment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  has  changed 
since  I  made  my  report  to  the  California 
Elementary  School  Administrators.  We 
now  face  the  real  possibility  that  the 


firm  accomplishments  of  ESEA  will  be 
blunted  and  dissipated. 

We  have  been  told  that  when  H.R.  7819 
comes  before  the  Hotise  for  consideration 
next  week  amendments  will  be  offered 
that  will  radically  change  the  present 
personality  of  Federal  assistance  to 
schools.  We  are  told  that  instead  of  the 
present  categorical  direct  aid  approach, 
incorporated  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee's  bill,  the  amendments  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qui£] 
will  offer,  will  put  the  responsibilities  and 
administration  of  Federal  assistance  to 
education  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
States.  This  will  be  accomplished,  we 
have  been  advised,  by  distributing  Fed- 
eral funds  to  each  State  on  a  block  grant 
basis. 

We  have  been  told  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach will  take  effect  in  fiscal  1969  If 
the  amendments  are  adopted.  We  have 
been  told  the  educationally  deprived 
children  will  be  protected  because  States 
will  be  required  to  use  half  the  funds  they 
receive  to  assist  the  disadvantaged.  We 
have  been  told  that  a  rather  copious, 
complex,  and  confusing  provision  in  the 
Quie  amendment  will  require  the  States 
to  continue  assistance  to  nonpublic 
schools.  And  we  have  been  told  more 
money  will  be  available  imder  the  Quie 
amendment  then  under  the  committee 
bill. 

Unfortunately,  what  we  have  been  told 
by  the  proponents  of  the  Qule  amend- 
ment does  not  stand  the  test  of  critical 
examination. 

Distributing  Federal  assistance  to  edu- 
cation through  grants  to  the  States  Is  a 
principle  most  Members  of  Congress  and 
professional  educators  would  endorse. 
However,  practical  considerations  pre- 
clude implementing  this  principle  as 
early  as  July  1,  1968,  as  the  Quie  amend- 
ment would  require. 

Many  States  are  unable  to  develop  the 
necessary  administrative  expertise  In 
such  a  short  time.  Thousands  of  school 
districts  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
programing  themselves  Into  the  present 
system.  Despondency  and  disillusionment 
would  characterize  the  present  success- 
ful programs  which  would  have  to  be 
phased  out  within  a  year.  Completely 
new  machinery  would  have  to  be  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  new  situation.  During 
the  period  of  phasing  out  the  present 
system  and  instituting  new  ones,  the  stu- 
dents who  can  afford  such  disruption 
least  would  suffer  most. 

The  compelling  and  overwhelming 
technical  arguments  against  changing 
the  nature  of  Federal  assistance  to  edu- 
cation on  such  short  notice  points  up  the 
most  serious  inadequacy  of  the  Qule 
amendments.  Since  no  hearings  were 
held  on  the  amendment,  its  impact  is  un- 
known. However,  those  familiar  with 
the  mechanics  of  education,  and  as  the 
former  chairman  of  the  California  State 
Assembly  Committee  on  Education,  I 
have  some  experience  in  this  area,  realize 
that  such  a  complete  change  of  direction 
In  programing  would  cause  such  wide- 
spread disruption  and  confusion  that 
the  present  overall  educational  program 
may  be  irreparably  damaged. 

Once  again  let  me  stress  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  grant  assistance  Is  commendable. 
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The  Quie  proposal  as  Its  vehlcli'.  however. 
Is  111  timed  and  ill  prepared.  We  are  not 
yet  ready  In  every-  instance  to  implement 
the  principle  We  should  not  proceed  un- 
til every  State  is  capable  of  efficiently 
and  objectively  administering  such  com- 
prehensive assistance.  And  we  should  not 
proceed  unless  we  Icnow  every  aspect  of 
the  Impact  walch  will  surely  affect  pres- 
ent succes-sful  programs 

There  are  other  aspects  to  the  Qule 
amendment  that  are  neither  sound  nor 
desirable  Here  I  refer  to  Its  confusing 
language  intended  to  resolve  the  issue  of 
Federal  and  State  assistance  to  church- 
supported  schools  Only  after  much  in- 
tense analysis  and  investigation  was  this 
Issue  resolved  in  1965  The  Quie  amend- 
ment carries  'Aith  it  the  danger  of  ex- 
ploding the  delicate  balance  that  was  so 
carefullv  worked  out  2  years  auo. 

Mr.  Qi'iE  contends  the  language  in  his 
amendments  preclude  such  a  possibility. 
However,  we  cannot  be  sure  for  we  only 
have  one  man's  opinion  of  the  lan- 
guage's competency  Already  officials  of 
most  private  church-supported  schools 
have  suggested  that  the  language  is  en- 
tirely Inadequate  and  will  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  Should  we  not  be  sure  before 
we  act'  Certainly  we  should,  and  our 
uncertainty  on  this  issue  alone  should  be 
enough  reason  to  reject  the  amendments. 

Another  point  of  dispute  centers  on 
which  approach  provides  more  money. 
No  matter  whether  you  accept  the  com- 
mittee's fisjures  or  QriE's  the  di.sadvan- 
taged  students  will  receive  less  under 
QinE.  His  amendments  guarantee  only 
$1.5  billion  for  use  In  programs  benefit- 
ing the  disadvantaged.  The  committee 
bill  authorizes  52  6  billion  for  title  I  pro- 
grams, the  principal  title  assisting  the 
educationally  deprived 

I  understand  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  over  whether  my  hnme  State 
of  California  will  lose  or  gain  Ev  erv-  pro- 
fessional association,  the  State  board  of 
education,  and  most  local  school  boards 
believe,  and  have  stated  publicly,  that 
the  State  wnll  lose  funds  if  the  Quie 
amendments  are  adopted — periiaps  as 
much  as  $11  million  I  must  give  due 
weight  to  this  as.ses.sment,  and  Mr  Quie's 
protestations  and  flgure.s  to  the  con- 
trary, my  uncertainty  has  not  been  over- 
come. My  uncertainty  in  this  one  area 
alone  is  enough  to  influence  my  vote 
against  his  amendments. 

In  a  spot  survey  of  various  school  dis- 
tricts within  my  constituency,  I  learned 
they  are  unanimou.sly  opposed  to  the 
Qule  amendments  The  reasons  for  their 
opposition  are  similar  to  mine  and  at 
this  point  I  would  like  to  Include  the  let- 
ters I  received  from  various  school  ofB- 
clals  in  my  district: 

CorNTY  or  OUANCr. 
Orwck  County  Schools. 
Santa  Ana.  Calif.,  May  12.  1967. 
Mr.  Howard  Adler. 

Office  ot  Congrestman  Richard  T.  Hanna. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr  .\dles  'VVe  are  happy  that  you 
contacted  my  otBce  regarding  the  Qule 
Amendment  It  Is  our  feeling  that  this 
amendment  does  three  very  damaging  things 

1.  Best  estimates  place  the  dollar  amount 
lo«t  to  the  State  of  California  to  be  about 
«1, 100,000. 00. 

2.  'We  are  concerned  that  It  would  require 


every  district  to  reapply  and  recompute  their 
program  under  a  new  formula.  This  Is  a  se- 
rious delaying  factor.  There  has  always  been 
a  problem  of  the  delay  between  the  time  of 
funding  and  the  setting  up  of  programs.  'We 
feel  that  the  amendment  would  increase  the 
problems  attendant  to  hiring  competent  per- 
sonnel. 

3  We  are  particularly  concerned  that  the 
bli:  has  had  no  hearings  Even  the  question- 
able features  ot  the  current  legislation  have 
been  screened  and  evaluated  by  two  years  of 
Intensivo  use 

There  are  other  questions  which  are  of 
concern  to  us  which  should  be  brought  to 
Congressman  Hanna's  attention. 

1.  It  might  well  reopen  the  church-state 
argiiment. 

2.  Although  certain  segments  ot  the  pop- 
ulation might  like  the  amendment,  as  west- 
erners we  hesitate  to  give  them  any  leverage 
to  thwart  the  progress  of  national  policy  re- 
garding integration,  etc. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  amendment  precludes 
expenditure  of  monies  for  te-.ichers'  salaries 
or  construction  it  would  further  reduce  the 
viability  of  the  program. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Al  Bel!.  Re- 
publican Cummiuee  Member,  Li  not  sup- 
porting tl.e  amendment.  We  hope  that  Con- 
^essman  Hanna  will  see  fit  to  reject  the 
amendment  as  being  adverse  to  the  Interest 
of  California  and  harmful  to  the  Intent  of 
the  current  program. 
Cordially, 

C  H  Kopmxx. 
Director,  Instruetiort 
Educational  Services  Division, 


G/^ROCN  Orove  Unitiid 

School  District. 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  May  12,  1967. 
Congressmwi  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

( Attention   Mr    Howard    Adler.    .^dnilnlstra- 
tlve  Asslst-int  ) 

Gentlemen  During  the  past  year  and  one- 
half,  the  Garden  Grove  Umfled  School  Dis- 
trict has  participated  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  During  the 
present  Oscal  year,  $297,000  of  federal  funds 
are  deployed  within  our  school  district  to 
assist  educationally  deprived  children  make 
strides  towards  a  realization  of  their  poten- 
tial. An  outline  of  this  program  Is  Included. 
It  U  our  understanding  that  the  House  of 
UeprpcventAtlve;,  Is  considering  amendments 
to  this  Act.  In  considering  amendments  and 
reflnements.  we  urge  you  to  work  for  the 
following; 

1  Since  the  school  Qscal  year  goes  from 
July  1  to  June  30.  It  la  vital  that  school  dis- 
tricts know  by  April  I,  what  their  allocation 
of  funds  will  be  for  the  following  year.  Right 
now  we  are  unsure  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
gram will  be  continued  next  year,  and  if  so. 
to  what  extent.  We  find  it  Impossible  to  em- 
ploy people  In  advance,  not  knowing  If  there 
will  b«  funds  to  pay  them. 

2.  The  Intent  of  the  legislation  Is  being 
met  within  our  school  district.  We  nre  be- 
ginning to  note  with  pride  the  upwurd  strides 
being  made  by  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

3  School  programs  of  such  a  magnitude  as 
ESEA  Title  I  need  to  be  pursxied  over  a  p«- 
rtoU  of  several  years  to  properly  Implement 
the  objectives  and  evaluate  the  results. 

4.  The  State  Department  of  Education  In 
California,  under  the  leadership  of  Wilson 
Riles,  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  of  assisting 
school  dlstrtcu  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

During  the  present  year.  Garden  Grove 
tJnlfled  School  District  receives  about 
1111,000  under  "Htle  II  of  ESEA  These  funds 
are  used  to  purchase  library  books  and  audio- 
visual materials  to  help  the  learning  situa- 
tion of  all  of  our  50  000  student.s.  This  Is  a 
form  of  more  general  aid  which  has  been 
simply  administered  through  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 


Our  school  district,  like  others  in  Orar.jte 
County,  hits  recognized  funds  through  PL  874 
and  815  as  a  necessary  flnanclal  contribution 
to  the  educational  program  for  our  children. 

Congressnxan  Hanna,  we  appreciate  your 
continued  support  on  worthy  and  necessary 
educational  projects  We  thank  you  for  your 
energy  in  restoring  NDEA  funds  for  the 
coming  year. 

Many  school  people  may  resist  federal 
funds  which  are  earmarked  for  specific  pro- 
grams It  would  be  far  simpler  fir  us  to 
accept  general  aid  and  put  It  In  the  regular 
budget.  However,  many  advance.e  1:;  educa- 
tion have  been  made  by  the  federal  eovern- 
meni  allotting  funds  for  specific  purposei, 
such  as  for  science  materials,  vocational 
education,  guidance  services,  etc.  The  federal 
government  has  provided  direction  and  sup- 
plied funds.  In  most  programs,  local  initia- 
tive has  been  allowed  to  operate  to  apply  the 
program  to  local  conditions. 

Except  for  amendments  which  would  allo- 
cate funds  in  time  for  schools  to  make  full 
use  of  them,  we  caution  you  to  carefully 
examine  any  amendments  which  may  weaken 
services  to  children. 
Sincerely, 

TOD    ANTON, 
Director  of  Research, 

Huntington  Be*ch 

Elementary  Stiiool  Dlstrkt 
Huntington  Beach.  Calif  .  May  12.  1967. 
Mr.  Howard  Adler, 

Office  of  Congrc'isman  Richard  T  Hanna, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Adler:  We  are  happy  that  you 
contacted  my  office  regarding  the  Qule 
Amendment.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  this 
amendment  does  three  very  damaging  things : 
1 )  Best  estimate  places  a  dollar  amount  lost 
to  the  state  of  California  to  be  $1,100,000;  2) 
We  are  concerned  that  it  requires  every  dis- 
trict to  reapply  and  recompute  their  progr.Tm 
under  a  new  formuli.  This  is  a  serious  de- 
laying factor.  We  feel  that  the  amendment 
would  Increase  the  problems  attendant  to  hlr- 
ing  competent  personnel;  3)  We  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  the  bill  has  had  no 
hearings.  Even  the  questionable  features  cf 
the  current  legislature  have  been  screened 
and  evaluated  by  two  years  of  Intensive  use. 

There  are  other  questions  which  are  of 
concern  to  us  which  should  be  brought  to 
Congressman  Hanna's  attention;  1)  It  might 
well  reopen  the  church-state  argument;  2) 
Although  certain  segments  of  the  public 
mlRht  like  the  amendment,  as  Westerners 
we  hesitate  to  give  them  any  legislation  to 
thwart  the  progress  of  national  policy  regard- 
li'.g  Integration,  etc;  3t  Inasmuch  as  the 
fimendment  precludes  expenditures  of  money 
for  teachers'  salaries  or  contracts,  it  would 
fiu-ther  reduce  the  viability  of  the  program. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Al  Bell.  Re- 
publican Committee  Member.  Is  not  support- 
in;;  the  amendment.  We  hope  that  Congress- 
man Hanna  will  see  fit  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment as  being  adverse  to  the  Interest  of  Cali- 
fornia and  harmful  to  the  Intent  of  the  cur- 
rent program. 
CordlaUy. 

S.  A.  Moffett. 
District  Superintendent. 

HUNTiNCTo.N  Beach  Union 

High  School  Di.strict. 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif..  May  9. 1967. 
Hon  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
Hcnise  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'ihingtoi:,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hanna:  In  a  recent  ac- 
tion the  California  State  Board  of  Education 
by  resolution  has  urged  that  Congress  pa*e 
the  amendmenu  to  the  Elemeniary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  that  the  President  and 
Congress  appropriate  the  full  National  De- 
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fense  Education  Act.  Title  HI.  authorization 

Z'  tVcal  vear  1968  of  $110,000,000  for  equip- 
ment it-.d  materials  acquisition,  and  $7,500,- 
000  {  >r  administration,  p.-ogram  supervision 
and  re'a'ed  services,  and  that  Congress  sup- 
port rx-end  and  expand  the  National  De- 
fense Educ.it  ivu  Act  with  an  annual  author- 
ization for  funding  of  no  le.<^s  th.-,n  $175,000,- 
000  for  equipment  and  materials  acquisition, 
and  include  administration,  program  super- 
v'slon  and  related  services  with  an  annual 
authorization  for  funding  of  no  less  than 
815.000,000. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Huntington 
Beach  Union  High  School  District  In  their 
regular  meeting  of  April  28,  1967.  by  unani- 
mous action  api>roved  this  resolution  and 
urged  your  support  of  this  when  It  Is  heard 
In  committee  or  when  It  Is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  action. 
Sincerely. 

Max  L  Forney, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Fvlllrton  Elementary  Schools, 

FuUerton,  Calif.,  May  11. 1967. 
Mr.  Howard  Adler. 

Office  of  Congressrnan  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
De.ar  Mr  Adi.er;  Congressman  Hanna  has 
requested  we  Indicate  what  effect  the  Qule 
amendment  (HR.  7477)  would  have  on  the 
Fullerton  Elementary  School  District's  pro- 
gram under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Title  I.  'We  are  In  agreement 
with  the  basic  principle  of  H.R.  7477  which, 
as  we  understand  it,  would  allow  for  a  broad- 
er application  of  Federal  ftmds  to  local  school 
programs  However.  It  is  our  belief  the  timing 
cf  Mr  Qule's  proposal  Is  unfortunate  and 
could  serlouslv  Jeopardize  the  continuity  of 
our  present  EASA.  Title  I  program.  In 
addition,  we  understand  the  provisions  of 
HR  7477  would  greatly  reduce  our  alloca- 
tions under  Title  I  since  no  provision  Is  made 
to  pay  teachers'  s.\larles. 

We  respectfully  request  Congressman  Han- 
na   support    the    administration's    bill    and 
guarantee  continuing  of  the  present  excel- 
lent E.ASA.  Title  I  program. 
Sincerely. 

James  H.  Graves, 
/ls.<!!sfonf  Superintendent, 

Business  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much 
from  the  proponents  of  the  Qule  amend- 
ments, but  despite  their  assurances  they 
have  yet  to  demonstrate  with  acceptable 
evidence  the  factual  basis  for  their  argu- 
ments. Too  many  qu-^stions  remain  un- 
answered, too  many  uncertainties  unex- 
plained. There  is  too  much  in  dispute  and 
too  much  that  is  unknown. 

The  stakes  are  high.  Sixty-nine  mil- 
lion children  will  be  affected  by  the  de- 
bates next  week.  'We  cannot  afford  to 
disrupt  the  benefits  these  students  are 
now  gaining  from  the  present  program 
by  sub-stitutinR  an  Inadequate,  mistimed 
panacea:  a  panacea  that  is  an  unknown 
quantity  in  terms  of  its  impact. 

If  the  proponents  of  the  Quie  amend- 
ments are  sincere  in  their  intent,  and  I 
believe  they  are.  it  would  be  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  children  they  seek  to  bene- 
fit to  withdraw  their  present  poorly  pre- 
pared program.  It  would  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation's  education  system  to 
have  these  sincere  gentlemen  return 
their  proposal  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  intense  and  ex- 
haustive examination. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  what  we  do  next 
week  firmly  rests  on  sound  investigation 
and  preparation.  Let  us  not  blindly  be 
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stampeded  into  ill-considered  action,  by 
high  sounding  cliches  of  the  waving  of 
worthy  principles  that  are  presently  in- 
capable of  being  meaningfully  imple- 
mented. 

My  plea  is  simple.  I  ask  that  what  we 
do  be  rational  and  based  on  those  ac- 
cepted legislative  procedures  that  have 
gained  the  confidence  of  citizens  fortu- 
nate enough  to  reside  in  a  democracy. 
The  consequences  of  hasty,  ill-timed  ac- 
tion are  too  severe  to  allow  us  the  luxury 
of  uncertain  experimentation. 

The  Quie  amendment  carries  with  it 
all  the  ugly  and  unwanted  ramifications 
that  attach  themselves  to  proposals  that 
are  not  fully  thought  out.  The  present 
program  is  an  outstanding  one  with  a 
demonstrable  record  of  achievement.  To 
sacrifice  it  for  the  illusions  suggested  in 
the  Quie  amendments  would  be  irrational 
and  dangerous. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Congress  realized  one  of  its  greatest 
achievements.  It  directed  allotment  of 
Federal  funds  for  education  to  the 
chronic,  fundamental  problem  areas  that 
have  blighted  the  Nation  for  decades. 
Now,  there  could  be  concerted  attacks  on 
the  deficiencies  wracking  slum  and  rural 
schools.  The  act's  focus  on  the  child, 
rather  than  the  school  attended  by  the 
child,  allowed  application  of  Federal 
money  to  the  needs  of  children  of 
migrant  workers,  delinquent  children, 
foster  children,  handicapped  children, 
students  in  the  Department  of  Defense's 
overseas  schools,  and  the  Department  of 
Interior's  schools  for  Indian  children. 
For  the  first  time  ever,  it  was  possible 
to  provide  flrst-class  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  students  in  parochial  schools, 
not  fomenting  the  church-state  debate 
but  actually  initiating  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  that  perpetual  conflict.  In  short, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  was  a  historical  achievement 
from  every  standpoint.  And  its  success- 
ful implementation  following  enactment 
bore  out  its  workability. 

Now,  almost  inconceivably,  there  is  an 
attempt  to  "improve"  this  remarkable 
legislation  by  cutting  $300  million  from 
its  appropriation;  redistributing  its  re- 
sources to  less  needy  students;  redirect- 
ing its  most  important  feature,  the  aid- 
to-child  approach,  by  channeling  all 
funds  through  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation; replacing  order  with  chaos  In  the 
administration  of  Federal  education 
funds. 

As  a  Congressman  from  our  most 
poDUlous  State,  and  as  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  largest  Mexican- 
American  constituencies  in  the  country, 
I  am  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  Mr. 
QuiE's  proposals  for  California's  educa- 
tion programs. 

A  catastrophic  casualty  of  the  Quie  bill 
would  be  programs  designed  for  migrant 
clilldren  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  In  fiscal  year  1967, 
California  received  $1,421,000  for  these 
programs.  For  appropriating  purposes, 
migrant  children  were  grouped  with 
other  special  beneficiaries  such  as 
handicapped  children,  foster  children, 
students  in  overseas  Department  of  De- 


fense schools,  and  in  Government  Indian 
schools,  under  ESEA's  title  V. 

The  amendments  to  ESEA  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  however,  would  include 
migrant  children  with  all  other  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  under 
title  I,  vastly  multiplying  benefits  avail- 
able to  them.  In  California  in  fiscal  1968, 
they  would  receive  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion— a  heartening  indication  that  the 
particular  problems  of  these  children  are 
finally  receiving  the  attention  they  so 
urgently  require. 

Consider,  then,  the  cruel  blow  Inflicted 
by  the  Quie  bill  on  children  of  migrant 
workers.  After  a  first  year  of  encourag- 
ing new  programs,  and  the  promise  of  a 
doubled  effort  next  year,  they  suddenly 
would  have  no  guarantee  of  any  atten- 
tion at  all,  for  there  is  no  language  in 
the  Quie  bill  providing  specifically  for  the 
needs  of  migrant  children.  And  our  edu- 
cation authorities  at  the  Federal  level 
predict  that  programs  for  migrant  chil- 
dren "would  dwindle  to  nothing." 

Another  tragic  casualty  of  the  Qule 
bill  would  be  the  Teacher  Corps,  which 
has  enabled  262  veteran  teachers  and 
965  college  graduate  interns  to  assist  dis- 
advantaged children  in  275  schools  in  11 
school  districts  in  29  States,  all  of  them 
by  invitation. 

In  a  report  issued  April  20,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Disadvantaged  Children  said: 

The  NTC  Is  too  badly  needed  and  too 
promising  to  be  either  discontinued  or 
treated  as  a  temporary  stopgap.  Of  all  present 
Investments  of  public  effort,  few  are  likely  to 
yield  60  large  a  return. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  education  projects  we  have 
ever  launched.  A  program  typifying  its 
efforts  is  operating  out  of  San  Jose  State 
College,  in  my  congressional  district. 
Twenty-one  young  men  and  women  are 
enrolled  there  for  graduate  work  com- 
bined with  intensive  Corps  work  in  local 
schools. 

The  children,  primarily  from  Spanish- 
speaking  families,  are  working  individ- 
ually and  in  small  groups  with  the  corps- 
men  in  remedial  reading,  English  as  a 
foreign  language,  math,  and  the  arts.  The 
corpsmen's  efforts  take  them  into  the 
children's  hom.es,  where  they  are  able  to 
reach  the  full  environment  which  we  all 
know  Is  so  important  in  learning.  They 
have  even  begun  after-hours  classes  for 
adults  who  need  training  in  English. 

President  Johnson  proposes  to  extend 
the  Teacher  Corps  through  1970.  and  to 
provide  for  the  continued  practical  and 
academic  training  of  its  participants. 
Congressman  Quie  would  kill  the  Corps. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  views  of  "Walter 
Llppmann  on  the  Qule  bill: 

DESTRUCxrvE  Reaction 
(By  'Walter  Llppmann) 

There  Is  under  serious  attack  the  measure 
which  may  well  come  to  be  thought  of  as 
the  greatest  single  peace-time  achievement 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Administration. 
This  is  the  Education  Act  which  was  passed 
in  1965.  This  act  opened  the  way  through  the 
conflict  between  the  Catholics  and  the  antl- 
Cathollcs.  the  conflict  which  has  been  so 
stubborn  and  perplexing  an  Irritant  in  the 
life  of  the  American  people. 

The  1965  Act.  which  was  worked  up  in  the 
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Kennedy  Administration  and  Improved  and 
enacted  in  tbe  Joluieon  Administration, 
settled,  or  at  leaat  quieted  down,  tne  con- 
troversy over  whether  Federal  money  may  be 
used  for  the  education  of  children  In  Catholic 
schools.  The  whole  arrangement  Is  In  great 
Jeopardy  today  owing;  to  a  bill  introd-.iced  by 
Representative  Qxile  which  would  destroy  the 
financial  structure  of  the  1966  settlement 

The  principle  of  the  1965  settlement  Is 
that  Federal  money  may  be  used  for  educa- 
tional projects  which  are  wholly  unrelated 
to  religious  teachings,  and  that  Cathullc  chil- 
dren In  parochial  schools  may  participate  In 
them.  Federal  funds  are  used  to  improve  edu- 
cation In  districts  with  many  poor  families 
The  monies  are  spent  by  public  school  au- 
thorities, but  they  devise  programs  in  which 
Catholic  students  participate. 

Since  1965  the  old  controversy  his  sub- 
sided. The  antl-Cathollcfi  have  accepted  the 
Act  which  provides  Catholic  children  with 
educational  advantages  The  Catholic  hierar- 
chy and  the  Catholic  community  have  been 
satisfied  although  the  parochial  schools  re- 
ceive no  direct  aid.  The  National  Education 
Assocli-tlon.  which  ardently  proposed  a  quite 
dllTerent  measure  of  Federal  aid,  has  sup- 
ported the  1965  Act  since  it  was  enacted 

Mr.  Qule  proposes  to  unsettle  all  this  Not 
that  he  wishes  to  spend  less  money.  He  is 
asking  for  a  total  authorization  of  three  bil- 
lions while  Rep  Brademas'  b!!l,  which  is  the 
Administration  bill,  would  come  to  about  3  3 
billions.  Mr  Qule  has  fixed  his  attention 
upon  the  control  of  the  funds  to  be  allocated 
for  aid  to  education  As  ajjainst  ".he  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act  of  1965.  the  Qule  bill  !s  based 
on  the  plausible  slogan  that  the  s*ates 
should  themselves  distribute  education 
funds.  But  the  constitutions  of  some  20  states 
bar  the  use  of  state  funds  for  parochial 
schools.  If  '.he  funds  presently  admml.'^tered 
by  HETW  were  to  be  given  over  to  the  states. 
the  whole  church-state  question  would  be 
reopened.  The  Qule  bill  would  bring  down  in 
a  crash  the  structure  of  the  1965  settlement 
of  the  church  and  state  school  issue 

Furthermore  the  Qule  bill  would  spread 
education  funds  much  n^ore  evenly  over  the 
Nation's  school  districts  This  would  mean 
that  poor  schools,  mainly  in  the  rural  South 
and  in  the  big  cities,  would  lose  support  If 
the  Qule  bill  were  passed,  sixteen  southern 
and  border  states  would  lose  371  million 
dollars,  and  California.  Illinois,  and  New 
York,  with  their  targe  urban  populations 
would  lose  about  130  million  in  1969  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  these  are  not  big  amounts 
and  distributed  "equally"  they  would  make 
almost  no  difference  to  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can education  But  the  backward  districts 
would  suffer  severely  from  the  Joss  of  these 
fundi. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  Speaker,  educators  in 
SjMJraraento  County  have  put  themselves 
on  record  again.st  the  Qule  substitute 
measure  to  the  administration's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary'  education  bill 

School  officials  In  my  district  support 
continuing  the  current  program  over  a 
long  period  of  time  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  real  change  in  the  education  of 
.students  from  low-Income  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  Quie  bill,  as  one  Sacramentan  put 
it,  is  "a  step  backward  " 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  insertlns;  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  7. 
1967.  edition  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  en- 
titled "Pear  for  Compensator^'  Educa- 
tion Is  Voiced  " : 

SACmAMENTANS  SPTAK   Df FKA>   FOR   COMPIN- 

3ATOBT      ElDUCATlOM     IS     VOICED 

(By   Ronald   Bluebaughi 
Joseph  Lynn  and  Dr    Ervin  Jackson  Jr   are 
the  Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District 


^-fflclals  who  during  the  last  18  months  have 
directed  special  efforts  to  help  students  from 
low-income  neighborhoods 

Today,  they  put  themselves  on  record 
.igalnst  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  which 
they  believe  would  diffuse  the  sharp  federal 
focus  now  aimed  at  the  special  educational 
problems  of  the  poor 

The  bill  which  concerns  them  has  been  of- 
fered by  Rep  Albert  H  Qule.  R-Mlnn.  It 
would  snip  many  of  the  strings  which  now 
force  money  from  the  federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  into 
poverty  area  schools. 

REAL    POTENTIAL 

I  am  not  opposed  to  general  federal  aid, 
by  any  means."  said  Lynn,  compensatory  edu- 
cation director  for  the  city  schools.  "The 
thing  that  concerns  me  about  the  Qule  bill 
Is  that  it  would  provide  general  aid  at  the 
expense  of  compensatory  education — an  ef- 
fort which  in  a  year  and  a  half  seems  to  me 
to  have  some  real  potential. 

Our  district  always  has  taken  the  position 
this  Is  not  a  one-  or  two-year  shot  in  the  arm. 
It  has  to  be  continued  over  a  long  period  of 
time  In  order  to  bring  about  a  real  change 
.n  their  education." 

Jackson,  head  of  the  city  schools'  integra- 
tion activities,  warned  that  relaxation  ol  the 
federal  controls  will  lead  soon  to  a  realloca- 
tion of  the  money. 

'If  this  law  becomes  Just  pure  general  aid, 
the  money  will,  m  too  many  instAiices.  be  di- 
verted to  other  educational  purposes."  he 
said  "It  will  be  a  step  backwards.  I  am  not 
kicking  general  aid  We  need  all  we  can  get. 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation. It  will  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

We  are  suil  trying  to  sell  compensatory 
education  to  a  lot  of  people,  even  in  the  pro- 
gressive State  of  California.  IX  this  change 
occurs,  many  of  the  disadvantaged  young- 
sters. Just  as  in  the  past,  will  be  left  in  the 
back  of  the  room." 

SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

Sacramento  City  schools  received  8990.000 
.n  poverty  school  money  last  year.  Tills  vear. 
the  district  is  eligible  for  $1,085,957.  The 
money  is  aimed  at  special  programs  for  5,132 
of  the  districts  32.000  students  Each  of  the 
students,  as  required  by  the  law  lives  either 
In  a  family  with  a  grijss  annual  income  of 
less  than  $2,000  or  in  a  family  which  receives 
state  aid  to  dependent  children. 

In  looking  back  over  the  initial  efforts. 
Lynn  sees  some  progress. 

"I  fee!  the  most  important  aspect  we  are 
dealing  with  in  the  early  stages  of  the  com- 
peiifatory  education  program  are  the  atti- 
tudes that  students  have  toward  school  and 
their  home,"  he  said  "The  real  poUd  increase 
m  student  achievement  will  take  place  be- 
cause of  the  changes  In  student  attitudes 

"We  have  indications  of  some  modest  im- 
provement* In  attitudes  and  In  the  students' 
reading  skills  " 

Although  Lynn  prefers  the  law  the  way  it 
is  now.  he  believes  the  present  State  Board 
of  Education  would  keep  the  money  flowing 
!nto  poverty  area  schools,  even  if  the  restric- 
*:ons  were  relaxed. 

LOCAL    RESTRICTIONS 

Roy  J  Elms,  acting  superintendent  of  the 
Robla  School  District,  like  Lynn,  believes  that 
even  with  a  relaxation  of  the  law  the  State 
Board  of  Education  would  !£eep  the  money 
flowing  to  poor  districts 

Elms  would  like  the  funds  to  continue 
flowing  into  the  same  districts  and  in  the 
"i.ime  amounts  as  now.  but  with  the  Indlvid- 
■;al  districts  having  a  much  freer  hand 

"There  still  should  be  safeiruards  through 
the  state  insuring  that  the  low  wealth,  pov- 
erty areas  get  the  money  rather  than  Beverly 
Hills  "  he  said  "I  am  not  opiK>8ed  to  eerieral 
aid  to  education  but  I  wouldn't  want  It  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  schools. 

"There  are  too  many  restrictions  on   the 


locaJ  txiards    Nobody  knows  the  local  prob- 
lems better  than   local   board   members" 

Robla  received  $48,000  in  compensatory 
education  money  last  year,  about  12 ',2  per 
cent   of   Its   budget. 

DEL    PASO    POSITION 

Taking  much  the  same  p>o6ltlon  as  Elms 
Is  Henry  Kossow.  superinlendent  of  the  Del 
Paso  Heights  School  District,  another  Sacra- 
mento poverty-area  school   system. 

"I  support  the  Idea  of  general  a'.d  to 
schools.  iDUt  It  should  go  to  schools  where 
the  need  is  the  greatest."  he  explained.  "I 
would  like  to  see  .1  relaxation  of  the  restric- 
tions on  local  districts.  The  money  should 
be  distributed  according  to  the  need  for  edu- 
cational services  But  then  the  districts 
which  get  It  should  have  certain  freedom  of 
expenditures  ' 

Del  Paso  Heights  last  year  received  $91,000 
:n   federal    compensatory   education    money. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  grave  danger  facing  us  in 
the  controversy  over  the  education 
bill — the  very  real  possibility  that  tne 
EJementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  will  be  nonexistent. 

Passage  of  the  Republican  alternative 
to  the  extension  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  constitutes  a 
real  threat  to  passage  of  any  legislation 
to  provide  Federal  aid  to  States  and  local 
school  districts.  If  the  Republican 
amendment  becomes  part  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  bill,  soon  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House,  there  is  groat  risk 
that  the  bill  would  then  be  unacceptable 
to  a  majority  of  the  Members.  The  dev- 
astating result  may  vei'y  well  be  that  the 
Nation  will  be  left  with  no  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  aid  for  education  in  ele- 
mentaiT  and  secondary  schools.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  situation. 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  7918.  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Quie],  endangers  title  I  of  the  bill,  pro- 
viding a  progi'am  which  has  given  new 
meaning  to  education  in  this  counti7 
and  new  hope  to  millions  of  American 
youngsters. 

My  concern  stems  not  only  from  sup- 
port for  a  much-needed  continuing  and 
expanding  program,  but  as  importantly, 
lor  the  risk  inherent  in  the  amendment. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  Congress  has 
painstakingly  made  it  possible  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  become  a  workable  program,  and 
to  begin  to  meet  the  enormous  educa- 
tional needs  in  our  country.  We  have 
made  a  noteworthy  iseginning.  Yet  to- 
day, the  Los  Angeles  school  district, 
which  includes  my  district,  the  22d.  is 
facing  a  very  critical  situation.  Because 
of  lack  of  funds,  the  Los  Angeles  school 
board  has  had  to  eliminate  the  sixth- 
period  class  in  tiie  ninth  and  10th 
grades  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  lack 
of  funds  requii-ed  a  solution  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ninth-  and  lOth-grade  stu- 
dents who  are  at  the  level  where  they 
need  every  possible  educational  advan- 
tage as  they  near  college  age. 

State  and  local  taxes  in  California  are 
extremely  high.  We  are  at  a  place  in  the 
22d  district  where  local  revenue  sources 
are  already  heavily  burdened,  where  our 
taxpayers,  particularly  property  owners, 
have  reached  the  breaking  point,  and 
where  our  schools  cannot  afford  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  funds  and  continue  to 
maintain  present  standards. 
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For  1966.  the  Los  Angeles  school  dis- 
trict received  $15,130,385  In  Federal  aid 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  For  1967,  $14,- 
745  945  was  received  by  the  Los  Angeles 
school  district.  This  meant  supplements 
10  the  total  school  budget  which  re- 
lieved the  taxpayer. 

The  estimated  authorization  for  1968 
for  the  ISJB  Angeles  school  district,  based 
nn  orovisipris  in  the  House  committee  re- 
port to  nfe.  7918.  will  be  $17,676,587.  If 
we  fail  to  pass  an  education  bill,  over 
$17  5  million  in  Federal  aid  to  education 
will  be  lost  to  the  Los  Angeles  schools. 
Oui-  schools,  our  taxpayers  who  support 
tliem.  and  most  importantly,  our  chil- 
dren Will  .^uffer. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  22d  Dis- 
trict of  California.  I  have  an  obligation 
10.  and  responsibility  for,  making  certain 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  is  a  con- 
tinuing program. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  faced 
with  the  same  situation  in  their  districts. 
The  gains  made  so  far  through  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion are  only  the  beginning.  The  respon- 
sibility to  build  on  these  gains  belongs 
to  the  Congress. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  EDMOKDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  dtys  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  special  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
V.^nDeerlinI. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
BOLAND  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


OKLAHOMA'S  PORT  OF  MUSKOGEE 
MOVES  VIGOROUSLY  FORWARD 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson] 
i.«  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
news  Is  more  welcome  than  good  news 
from  home. 

The  "good  news  from  home"  for  many 
Oklahomans  In  Washington  Is  the  news 
that  Muskogee.  Okla. — which  proudly 
claims  the  title  of  No.  1  port  in  Okla- 
homa— Is  moving  vigorously  forward 
with  preparations  for  the  day  when  barge 
traffic  Is  underway  on  the  Arkansas 
River. 

The  target  date  for  return  cf  naviga- 
tion to  the  great  Arkansas  River  Is  1970. 

By  a  margin  of  more  than  10  to  1,  the 
citizens  of  Muskogee  County  have  ap- 
proved a  bond  issue  for  $1,250,000  to  ac- 
quire land,  build  roads,  and  otherwise 
prepare  for  the  Industrial  development 
which  will  Inevitably  come  to  this  port 
city. 
Located    at    the    junction    of    three 


major  rivers — the  Arkansas,  the  Grand, 
and  the  Verdigris — and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  good  water,  fine  rail  and  high- 
way connections,  natural  gas,  reasonably 
priced  electric  power,  and  hard-working. 
Industrious  people,  Muskogee  Is  Ideally 
equipped  for  progress  in  the  years  ahead. 
Its  potential  for  industrial  develop- 
ment was  recognized  last  year  when  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
granted  $1,025,000  In  Federal  funds  to 
advance  Muskogee's  port  development, 
pointing  to  the  new  port  as  an  Ideal  site 
for  the  location  and  growth  of  Industry 
requiring  the  twin  resources  of  water 
supply  and  navigation. 

COMMUNITY    ACHIEVEMENT 

Evidence  of  Muskogee's  progressive 
spirit  was  also  supplied  recently  by  the 
award  of  top  honors  for  community 
achievement  in  Oklahoma  during  1966. 

The  Community  Achievement  Award, 
presented  by  Governor  Bartlett  in  Okla- 
homa City  to  Mayor  Jim  Egan.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  President  Harold  Abltz, 
City  Manager  Buford  Watson,  and  other 
city  leaders,  is  given  annually  to  the 
Oklahoma  town  or  city  with  the  best  rec- 
ord in  community  plaiming,  broadening 
of  the  economic  base,  business  and  trade 
development.  Improvement  of  living  con- 
ditions, and  improvement  of  cultural  en- 
vironment. 

The  Oklahoma  award  followed  1966 
recognition  of  Muskogee  In  the  National 
Cleanest  Town  Achievement  contest,  and 
receipt  of  the  Superior  Achievement 
Award  of  the  Oklahoma  Good  Roads 
and  Streets  Association. 

Among  the  municipal  Improvements 
leading  to  these  honors  are  a  new  high 
school  and  fine  arts  auditorium,  a  civic 
assembly  center  now  imder  construction, 
a  new  police  administration  building,  a 
new  clty-coimty  health  clinic,  and  a 
major  new  addition  to  the  Muskogee 
General  Hospital. 

During  the  past  3  years,  four  new 
industries  have  announced  Muskogee 
locations,  and  20  established  industries 
have  expanded  their  facilities. 


PAEKS  OtrrSTANMNG 


Long  an  area  attraction,  Muskogee's 
Honor  Heights  Park— surrounding  the 
U  S  Veterans*  hospital— is  a  major  rea- 
son for  the  6  mllUon  visitors  who  were 
recorded  in  Muskogee  during  1966. 

More  than  15,000  azaleas  have  been 
planted  by  the  city's  park  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Supt.  Art  Johnson, 
and  they  have  led  to  an  additional  title 
of  Oklahoma's  "Azalea  City." 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  Sooner 
State's  great  chain  of  manmade  lakes — 
with  Lake  Fort  Gibson,  Lake  Eufaula, 
Lake  Qreenleaf,  and  Lake  TenkUler  all 
within  less  than  an  hour's  drive— Musko- 
gee offers  an  amazing  variety  of  outdoor 
recreational  opportunity. 

Although  an  Impressive  account  of  the 
Muskogee  march  forward  was  recently 
printed  In  the  hometown  daily,  the 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix,  It  may  be  more 
convincing  to  let  the  story  of  progress 
be  told  as  reported  in  the  columns  of 
two  nearby  newspapers,  the  Tulsa  Dally 
World  and  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

On  April  14.  1967,  the  Tulsa  Dally 
World  carried  the  following  account  of 
Muskogee  achievements: 


From  Azaleas  to  Sitwers — Muskogei's  Im- 
provements Impressive  in  Many  Fields 

(By  Mike  Zacharlas) 
Muskogee. — Olclahoma's  "Azalea  City" 
walked  off  with  top  honors  and  a  beautiful 
gold  plaque  in  the  state's  1966  Community 
Acliievement  Contest  Wednesday  night  .  .  . 
and  not  without  good  reason. 

Contest  criteria  Include  five  broad  areas: 
community  planning,  broadening  of  the 
economic  base,  business  and  trade  develop- 
ment, improvement  of  living  conditions  and 
improvement  of  cultural  environment. 

Visitors  to  Muskogee's  business  section  are 
conducted  into  the  downtown  area  along 
Okmulgee  Avenue,  tree  shaded  and  lined 
with  older  residential  homes  fronting  on 
beautifully  manicured  lawns  and  well-tended 
flower  beds. 

fifteen  thousand  azaleas  planted 
TourlBtfi  and  visitors  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  wind  through  scenic 
Honor  Heights  Park.  Both  the  hospital  and 
park  overlook  the  city  from  a  hill,  the  ter- 
raced sides  of  which  are  a  riot  of  color. 

City  park  department  workers,  under  the 
direction  of  Supt.  Art  Johnson,  have  planted 
more  than  15.000  azaleas,  which  last  year  at- 
tracted a  major  portion  of  the  six  million 
tourists  who  visited  Muskogee. 

The  city  also  won  national  recognition  in 
the  1966  National  Cleanest  Town  Achieve- 
ment contest. 

othes  awards 
The   city   was   presented   a   Distinguished 
Achievement     Award     for     its     outstanding 
clean-up,  paint-up.  flx-up  campaign. 

In  November,  Muskogee  received  the  Su- 
perior Achievement  Award  of  the  Oklahoma 
Good  Roads  and  Streets  Aasoclatlon. 

Buildings  completed  in  1966  and  early  1967 
Include  a  new  high  school,  $2  mUUon,  and 
a  Pine  Arts  auditorium,  8500,000.  Construc- 
tion is  under  way  or  In  the  planning  stages 
on  the  Civic  Assembly  Center,  (2  mUUon; 
Police  Administration  Building.  $375,000;  a 
$400,000  City-County  Health  Clinic,  plus  a 
40-bed,  $800,000  addition  to  Muskogee  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Four  new  industries  have  annoxinced 
Muskogee  locations  and  20  established  In- 
dustries have  expanded  their  facilities  in  the 
past  three  years. 

Voters  have  approved  right-of-way  bonds 
for  $10  million  in  highway  construction, 
voted  $300,000  for  port  facility  land  acquisi- 
tion, and  are  scheduled  to  vote  May  2  on  an 
additional  $1.25  million  to  be  matched  by 
federal  funds  for  construction  of  public  port 
facilities. 

The  taxpayers  have  backed  a  common 
capital  Improvements  agreement  between 
the  city,  county  and  school  administrations 
to  the  tune  of  $8  million. 

A  sewer  improvements  program  Is  planned 
for  1968.  The  local  industrial  foundation  is 
preparing  for  port-associated  growth  with 
the  purchase  of  a  420-acre  industrial  tract. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  May  4,  1967.  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  editorialized  as  follows : 
Muskogee's  Challenge 

Mtu  kogee  port  boosters  have  recently  been 
telling  their  fellow  citizens  how  to  keep 
ahead  ol  Tulsa  in  the  barge  business  simply 
get  the  Muskogee  port  developed  first. 

>Tuskogee  voters  responded  yesterday  by 
vot'ng  10-1  in  favor  of  a  million-dollar  port 
bond  issue. 

This  Is  no  Idle  challenge.  By  1970  (when 
the  barges  arrive  1  the  Muskogee  Turnpike 
will  put  Muskogee  within  50  superhighway 
miles  of  Tulsa.  The  Port  of  Tulsa  at  Catoosa, 
by  contrast  will  be  18  miles  from  our  down- 
town. Thus,  the  difference  in  driving  time 
from  downtown  Tulsa  to  the  two  ports  will 
not  be  over  30  minutes. 

If  Muskogee  builds  its  port  ahead  of  Tulsa 
(and  the  connecting  roads  for  Muskogee  will 
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c«rtalnly  be  completed  ahead  of  those  for  the 
Port  of  Tulsa  I .  It  will  be  In  an  excellent  posi- 
tion  to  compete  for  Tulsa's  own  trade 

Havlni?  srtld  this,  of  course  i  and  w>-  trt:st 
the  Muskogee  b<->o8ters  will  not  netjlect  thl* 
paragraph! .  it  must  also  be  added  that  TmIsa 
has  one  Invincible  advantage  over  Muskikree 

The  Port  of  Tulsa  will  be  the  headwater 
of  navigation.  That's  where  shippers  want  to 
go — as  far  upstream  as  possible,  before  they 
have  to  transship  to  costlier  road  or  rail 
freight  ser-.'lces 

That's  why  Tulsa  Is  planning  a  much 
bigger  port  than  Muskogee 

But  the  Muskogee  challenge  lends  special 
slgnlrtcance  to  yesterday's  endorsement  of 
the  proposed  J17  5  million  Tulsa  port  bond 
Issue  by  a  committee  of  the  Tulsa  Citizens' 
Bond  Advisory  Committee 

The  committee  plumped  for  the  whole 
•  17  5  million  proposal,  rather  than  split- 
ting the  request  Into  one  package  now  and 
another  three  years  hence,  as  some  have  sug- 
ge8t«d. 

The  logic  Is  simple  It  Is  the  Industrial 
park  around  the  port  which  will  help  pay 
the  port's  operating  costs.  If  you  want  In- 
dustry to  make  plans  for  that  park  now. 
the  money  for  the  promised  port  has  to  b« 
voted  soon. 

Otherwise  the  answer  we  shall  get  from 
prospective  Indu.strlallsta  will  simply  be 
"Call  me  back  when  you've  voted  nil  those 
bonds,  so  I  can  see  you  mem  business." 
In  the  meantime,  of  course  he  may  have 
gone  elsewhere.  .  . . 

Muskoijee  s  enthusiastic  new  port 
booster.s.  of  course,  will  vlgoroasly  deny 
that  any  place  in  Olclahoma  can  claim 
an  "Invincible  advantage"  over  their  site. 

■'There  was  a  time."  the  oldtimers  will 
tell  you.  "when  Muskogee  was  Okla- 
homa's fa.>te.^:  t^ro'Aing  town,  and  the 
river  city  with  the  best  future  " 

With  the  .spirit  of  progress  in  evidence 
in  Muskogee  in  1967.  that  time  may  be 
returning 

The  people  of  MoskoiTPe  by  a  vote  of 
10  to  1,  apparently  believe  it  alreadv  has 
returned. 


LAW  VTTRsUr:   REGrLATION— 
THK  RIGHT  TO  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  ord'^r  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  'Mr  Battin]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  1.5  minutes 

Mr  BATTIN  Mr  Speaker,  Congress 
has  delegated  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  broad  powers  to  Im- 
plement the  Internal  Re\enue  Code,  and 
he  has  generally  performed  the.se  func- 
tions with  diligence,  equity,  an'l  effi- 
ciency. It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  this  Congress  when  the  Com- 
missioner proposes  regulations  which  sig- 
nificantly changes  certain  provLsions  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  regarding 
the  unrelated  business  Income  of  tax- 
exempt  organi7,ations  were  adopted  by 
this  Congr!\ss  after  Ien':,'thy  hearings  at 
which  numerous  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions testified  Now.  17  years  folloAlng 
the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1950.  the  Commissioner  proposes  to  ig- 
nore the  Intent  of  Congress  as  evidenced 
by  the  congressional  reports  and  the  law 
Itself,  to  scuttle  his  own,  longstanding 
regulations  on  the  subject,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  and  different  rules  for  ta.xlng 
the  unrelated  business  mcome  of  tax- 
exempt  organizatlona. 


I  would  be  opposed  to  these  changes,  If 
they  were  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Code.  All  of  u^,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  their  sub- 
stance, have  a  duty  to  respond  when 
changes  in  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
are  attempted  in  the  form  of  adminis- 
trati'.  e  regulations.  Such  forages  into  the 
authority  of  Congress  by  any  admin- 
istrative agency  cannot  and  should  not 
go  unnoticed  for  they  solidify  into 
dangerous  precedents  which  threaten 
the  separation  of  powers  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

With  the  able  assistance  of  staff,  I 
have  reviewed  the  proposed  regulations 
in  the  light  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  and  the  appll- 
ca'jle  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
in  the  following  discussion  to  some  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  proposed  regulations 
are  contrarj"  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

In  enacting  the  provisions  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1950 — Internal  Revenue  Code, 
sections  511-514 — dealing  with  unrelated 
business  income,  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  tax  the  income  derived  by 
certain  types  of  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions from  business  enterprises  which 
are  not  substantially  related  to  the  pur- 
pose that  constitutes  the  basis  for  their 
exemption.  The  legislative  history  plainly 
shows  that  the  object  was  to  tax  the  In- 
come of  ordinary  businesses  conducted 
by  exempt  organizations,  such  as  a 
macaroni  or  tire  factoi-y,  or  a  commercial 
wheat  farm  conducted  by  a  university. 

PaKSE.VT    RSCULATtONS 

In  conformance  with  the  legislative 
history  aiid  the  corresponding  sections 
of  the  Code,  the  present  regulations — 
proposed  January  21.  1956,  and  adopted 
July  8.  1958 — provide  in  section  1  513-1 
laiii)  that  the  term  'unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  income'  includes  only  in- 
come from  an  unrelated  trade  or 
business."  In  section  1  513-lia)  (4» . 
the  present  regulations  provide  that 
Ordinarily,  a  trade  or  business  is  sub- 
stantially related  to  the  actinties  for 
which  an  organization  is  granted  excep- 
tion if  the  principal  purpose  of  such 
trade  or  business  is  to  further  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  organization  Is 
granted  exemption." 

Accordingly,  under  the  Code  and  pres- 
ent regulations,  if  the  principal  purpose 
of  a  trade  or  business  owned  by  an  ex- 
empt organization  is  substantially  re- 
lated, then  none  of  its  business  consti- 
tutes unrelated  business  taxable  In- 
come." Likewise.  If  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  a  trade  or  busmess  owned  by  an 
exempt  organization  Is  not  subotantially 
related,  then  all  of  its  business  is  taxable, 
mcludmg  that  portion  of  its  sales  which 
might  otherwise  be  described  as  substan- 
tially related. 

PROPOSKO     REGULATIONS 

Now.  by  means  of  administrative  ac- 
tion, the  Commissioner  proposes  to  by- 
pass Congress  and  to  substitute  different 
rules  for  detennining  unrelated  business 
taxable  income  Under  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations— section  1513-!ib' — and,  con- 
trary to  the  law.  whether  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness conducted  by  an  exempt  organiza- 


tion i.s  substantially  related  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  exemption  is  granted 
would  no  longer  determine  whether 
its  income  is  taxable.  Instead,  irre- 
spective of  whether  a  business  conducted 
by  an  exempt  organization  Is  substan- 
tially related,  income  derived  from  any 
portion  of  its  regular  sales  of  goods  or 
.services  wiiich  "does  not  contribute  im- 
portantly to  the  accomplishment"  of  the 
organization's  exempt  purposes  would  be 
taxable — proposed  regulations,  section 
1.513-l<d)  (2). 

In  the  example  given  in  the  proposed 
regulations,  a  hospital  pharmacy  which 
furnishes  dru^s  primarily  to  patients 
would  be  taxable  on  the  portion  of  its 
sales  made  to  the  genera!  public — section 
1.513-lib>.  In  like  manner,  a  college 
laundrj',  bookstore,  or  cafeteria,  which 
is  operated  by  a  university  primarily  for 
the  convenience  of  studi-nts  and  faculty, 
would  be  subject  to  tax  on  income  de- 
rived from  any  portion  of  its  sales  made 
on  a  regular  basis  to  the  public — section 
1  513-1'b). 

The  rule  proposed  by  the  Comnii.ssloner 
is  specifically  contrary  to  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  law  enacted  by  Coni:re.ss 
in  section  513  uf  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  states: 

The  term  "unrelated  trade  or  business" 
.  .  .  does  not  Include  any  trade  or  business 
(a)  which  Is  earned  on,  in  the  case  of  an 
organization  described  in  section  501  ic)  (3) 
or  In  the  case  of  a  college  or  university  .  ,  . 
by  the  organization  primarily  for  the  con- 
venience of  Its  members,  sfudenfs.  patients, 
officers,  or  employees;".  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

ADVERTISING     INCOME 

In  the  case  of  advertising  revenue  de- 
rived from  a  trade  journal  acknowledged 
to  fulfill  the  exempt  purposes  of  an  orga- 
nization, the  Commissioner  contends  In 
the  proposed  reculatlons — section  1  513-1 
'b'— ar.d  in  his  examples  that  the  sale 
of  advertising  is  substantially  unrelated 
trade  or  business  sub.!tct  to  tax  even 
though  the  sale  of  such  advertising  alone 
is  not  a  business  separate  from  the  jour- 
nal which  independently  produces  Income 
as  a  commercial  enten-irise. 

From  the  legislative  history,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  Congress  intended 
only  to  tax  income  derived  from  opera- 
tion of  a  bu.uness  enterprise  which  is 
unrelated  to  the  purpo.se  for  which  the 
organization  received  its  exemption  and 
not  merely  income  from  .substantially 
unrelated  trade  or  buriness.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  numerous  state- 
ments appearing  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  rri3ort  on  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1950 — United  States  Code  Congressional 
and  Administrative  News,  volume  2- 
1950 — express  the  legislative  intent: 

All  organizations  exempt  under  section  101 
(ll.  and  (7).  .  .  .  are  subject  to  Income  tax 
or  denied  charitable  deductions  with  respect 
to  Income  derived — (a)  from  operation  of  a 
business  enterprise  which  is  unrelated  to  the 
purpose  for  which  such  organization  received 
an  exemption  .  .  .   (p.  3078). 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  House  bill  Imposes  the  regular  cor- 
porate Income  tax  on  certain  tax-exempt 
<':i:.inlz\T;ons  which  are  in  the  nature  of  cor- 
porations, and  the  Individual  Income  tax  on 
tax-exempt  trusts,  with  respect  to  so  much 
of  their  Income  as  arises  from  active  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  are  unrelated  to  the 
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exempt   purposes   of   the   organizations 

ip.  30791. 


Under  the  House  bill  and  your  committee's 
bill  the  lax  la  Imposed  on  Income  derived 
from  a  trade  or  business  "regularly  ciifried 
on"  by  a  tax-exempt  organization  tf  the  busi- 
ness Is  not  "substantially  rel.ited  '  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  upon  which  the 
organization's  exemption  Is  based.  However, 
;he  tax  does  no*  apply  if  s'abstantlally  all  the 
work  done  In  the  trade  or  business  is  per- 
formed without  compensation,  or  If,  In  the 
case  of  a  section  101  (6)  organization,  the 
trade  or  business  is  carried  on  primarily  for 
the  convenieiKe  of  the  members,  students, 
p^itipnts.  officers  or  employees  of  the  tax- 
exempt  organization,  (pp.  3081,  3082.) 
,  •  •  •  • 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  cases  in  whicn 
the  unrelated  business  Income  Is  incidental, 
both  the  House  b:h  and  your  committee's 
bill  Include  a  specific  exemption  of  $1,000. 
This.  In  addition  to  the  requirement  that 
such  businesses  must  be  carried  on  "regu- 
larly" to  be  taxable,  will  dispose  of  most  of 
the  nuls.ince  c.ises  .  .  .   (p.  3082). 

a  •  «  •  • 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "trade  or 
business  "  has  the  same  me.iiilng  as  it  has 
elsewhere  In  the  code,  as.  for  example.  In  sec- 
tion 23(a)  (11.  The  definition  of  unrelated 
business  net  Income  In  section  422,  however, 
includes  only  Income  from  unrelated  trades 
or  businesses  which  are  regularly  carried 
on  .  .  .   (p.  3165). 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  Congress  intended 
that  the  lest  of  "substantially  related" 
be  applied  to  a  business  or  commercial 
enterprise  capable  of  independent  exist- 
ence and  which  independently  produces 
income,  and  not  to  components  of  a  sin- 
gle business. 

The  proposed  regulations  assume  that 
the  advertising  and  editorial  content  of  a 
journal  are  separable  into  unrelated  and 
related  business  activities  which  would 
permit  the  taxation  of  Income  derived 
from  advertising  as  unrelated  business 
taxable  income.  To  accommodate  this 
premise,  the  Commissioner  has  come  up 
with  a  formula  for  determining  taxable 
income  from  advertising  that  violates 
fundamental  principles  of  Federal  In- 
come taxation. 

It  is  well  established  that  a  taxpayer 
may  not  deduct  expenses  attributable  to 
income  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 
Nevertheless,  the  projxised  regulations, 
contrary  to  law,  would  permit  expenses 
attributable  to  editorial  content  to  be 
deducted  from  advertising  income  if  sub- 
scription income  is  insufficient  to  cover 
costs  of  the  editorial  content — section 
1.512(a>-l(d)  (2).  Obviously,  this  has 
been  done  to  avoid  the  absurd  result  that 
would  occur  where  an  organization 
would  be  required  to  pay  income  tax  on 
advertising  even  though  Its  journal  was 
published  at  a  net  loss. 

Assume  the  case  of  a  bona  fide  trade 
journal  which  is  distributed  gratis  to 
members  of  the  trade.  Although  the 
Commissioner  considers  the  advertising 
as  producing  taxable  business  income 
separate  from  the  editorial  content  of 
the  journal,  he  concedes  that  the  edi- 
torial and  distribution  expenses  are  de- 
ductible Items.  In  effect,  the  Commis- 
sioner considers  the  trade  journal  as  a 
whole  to  be  an  unrelated  business  and  is 
only  giving  lipservice  to  recognition  of 
the  editorial  content  as  a  related  activ- 
ity. The  fact  is  that  the  advertising  rev- 
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enue  of  any  jotu-nal,  as  well  as  its  sub- 
scription income,  are  produced  by  its 
editorial  content.  If  the  editorial  content 
fulfills  the  exempt  purposes  of  an  or- 
ganization, then  its  advertising  income 
in  common  with  subscription  income,  if 
any,  are  both  income  derived  from  a  re- 
lated business.  Neither  advertisers  nor 
subscribP'-o  purchase  paper  and  print- 
ing; both  purchase  the  intangible  prod- 
uct generated  by  the  editorial  staff. 

Under  the  Code,  gross  income  from  all 
unrelated  businesses  conducted  by  an 
exempt  organization  must  be  accumu- 
lated and  expenses  deducted  from  the 
total  In  arriving  at  unrelated  business 
taxable  income.  Therefore,  the  proposed 
regulations  would  have  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  commercial  publishers  who 
compete  for  advertising  with  trade  as- 
sociations. Exempt  organizations  that 
have  advertising  in  some  of  their  publi- 
cations but  not  in  others  which  have 
little  or  no  subscription  income,  would  be 
forced  into  the  sale  of  advertising  in  all 
their  publications. 

TRADE  SHOWS  COMPARED 

As  an  example  of  income  that  is  not 
taxable,  the  proposed  regulations  de- 
scribe a  trade  show  conducted  by  a  trade 
association  in  which  members  of  the  in- 
dustry— not  necessarily  members  of  the 
association — purchase  exhibit  space.  In 
addition,  admission  fees  are  charged 
patrons  or  viewers.  The  purpose  of  the 
show  is  to  stimulate  interest  in,  and  de- 
mand for,  the  industry's  products  in 
general — section  1.513-1  (d)  (4)  (i) . 

Assume  that  the  same  trade  associa- 
tion likewise  publishes  a  magazine  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  interest  in,  and 
demand  for,  the  industry's  products  in 
general.  Members  of  the  industry  pur- 
chase advertising  space  in  the  magazine 
and  subscriptions  are  sold  to  sub- 
scribers. According  to  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, the  income  from  advertising  Is 
taxable. 

Under  identical  circumstances,  the 
sale  of  advertising  and  exhibit  space  to 
commercial  firms  Is  treated  differently 
for  tax  purposes.  The  objectives  of  the 
commercial  firm  are  the  same  whether 
space  is  purchased  at  a  trade  show  or  in  a 
trade  magazine  and,  as  described  above, 
the  same  purpose  of  trade  association  Is 
fulfilled  in  substantially  the  same  man- 
ner In  the  sale  of  exhibit  or  magazine 
space.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Code 
which  would  justify  a  difference  In  the 
tax  treatment  of  exhibit  and  magazine 
space. 

The  Commissioner  properly  considers 
a  trade  show  as  qualifying  as  a  related 
business  activity,  but,  if  anything,  there 
Is  more  reason  to  justify  the  related  na- 
ture of  a  trade  journal  and  its  advertis- 
ing content.  A  trade  show  may  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  collection  of  booths  in 
which  exhibitors  display  their  products 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  sales  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 
This  is  a  form  of  display  advertising  just 
as  much  as  a  display  advertisement  in 
a  trade  magazine.  However,  a  magazine 
is  more  than  a  collection  of  advertise- 
ments. 

When  buying  advertising  space,  adver- 
tisers pay  for  more  than  a  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  printing,  paper,  and  distri- 


bution of  the  advertising  content  of  a 
trade  magazine.  They  pay  primarily  for 
the  privilege  of  placing  their  advertising 
message  in  proximity  to  the  editorial 
content  without  which  there  would  be  no 
readership  of  their  advertisements. 

The  dependence  of  the  advertising 
upon  the  editorial  content  of  a  trade 
magazine  is  so  patently  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  other  conclusion  than,  If  the 
advertising  is  assumed,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner has,  to  produce  taxable  income, 
then  all  of  the  editorial  costs  should  be 
treated,  unconditionally,  as  deductible 
expenses.  If  the  rationale  of  the  Commis- 
sioner is  assumed  to  be  correct;  namely, 
that  advertising  income  is  unrelated  and 
subscription  income  is  related  in  the  typ- 
ical case,  then  subscription  Income  should 
be  disregarded  always  in  computing  tax- 
able income  from  advertising. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Commissioner  is 
attempting  to  provide  by  administrative 
regulation  a  questionable  method  for  tax- 
ing the  advertising  revenue  of  exempt 
organizations.  What  is  more  alarming  is 
his  attempt  to  usurp  the  taxing  authority 
vested  in  Congress  by  interpretation  of 
the  Code  provisions  applicable  to  the  un- 
related business  income  of  exempt  or- 
ganizations wiiich  ignores  the  legislative 
history. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  such  advertis- 
ing revenue  should  be  taxed  but  whether 
Congress  shoulc*  by  default  permit  the 
Commissioner  to  legislate.  I  would  be 
derelict  in  my  responsibilities  if  I  did 
not  insist  that  the  Commissioner  with- 
draw his  proposed  regulations. 


EDUCATION  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
LEADERS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TION URGE  PASSAGE  OF  H.R.  7819 
AND  OPPOSE  QUIE  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  EDMCNDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man trom  Indiana  [Mr.  Br.ademas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  list 
of  major  education  organizations  and 
leaders  in  American  education  who  en- 
dorse H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1967,  continues  to  grow. 

These  spokesmen  for  American  educa- 
tion, representing  in  many  cases  large 
numbers  of  persons  either  professionally 
or  in  other  ways  concerned  with 
strengthening  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  are  speaking  out  against 
the  Quie  substitute  to  destroy  the  exist- 
ing program  of  Federal  support  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  the  statements  of  a 
number  of  these  education  organizations 
and  leaders  in  education: 

Educators  Speak  Otrr  Against  StrBSTrruTE 
TO  ESEA 

National  Education  Association,  April  Z4, 
1967: 

"It  [the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act]   attacked  th»  most  critical  prob- 
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lemi  of  Instruction  In  a  politically  feasible 
manner,  effectively  bypassing  the  emotional 
and  legal  issue  of  cburcb-state  separation. 
.  .  .  NEA  testlfled  m  its  beh.^U  duriiig  the 
recent  hearings  and  Is  committed  to  Its 
support  " 

National    Education    Association     May    2. 

•■NEA  believes  that  there  U  no  acceptable 
•ubstit'iie  for  H  R   78iv»  before  th»  Cungrresa," 

U  ii.   Catholic  Conference.   Ma>    5     ly67 

•Wc  remain  convinced  the  amended  bill 
(HR  89«3 1  f!«lls  altogether  to  provide  ade- 
quate assurances  to  protect  the  rights  of 
children   in   private  schools  " 

American  Council  on  Education.  May  3, 
1967: 

(In  the  case  ofi  '•acta  as  lmf>ortant  as 
the  Hemeutar;.  and  Secondary  Education 
Act — the  product  of  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  dedicated  legislators  .  .  We  believe 
strongly  that  if  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional commlttee.i  are  considering  sutwtltute 
legislation,  that  legislation  .should  be  Intro- 
duced prior  to  the  opening  of  hearings  so 
that  witneKses  may  ha. e  an  opportunity  to 
testify  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  both  the 
legislation  before  the  committee  and  any 
proposed  sut)stltute  ' 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
April  27.  1967 

•We  In  the  NaUo.nal  PTA  have  long  looked 
forward  to  general  federal  aid  to  public  edu- 
cation Nevertheless,  ue  are  deeply  concerned 
that  a  proposal  for  general  aid  to  education 
may  be  subsututed  for  the  present  federal 
aid  progrant  without  an  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic discussion   and   public   testimony." 

AFL-CIO  Executive  Council.  May  8.   1967: 

'The  .\Fl^CIO  E.xecutlve  Council  Is  de- 
termined that  the  great  educational  gains 
achieved  by  the  89th  Congress  not  be  de- 
stroyed In  playing  politics  with  the  edu- 
cation of  America's  youth,  the  Republican 
leadership  is  gtillty  of  a  national  disservice." 

Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom.  May  1, 
19«7: 

••CEP  has  decided  to  lend  Its  full  support 
to  H.R  7819  and  have  so  advised  our  of- 
ficers, advisers  and  friends  throughout  the 
Nation  ■• 

Agudath  I.sr.iel     :   .\merlca.  April  20.  1967 

"By  giv.ng  t..e  .  xal  State  educauonal 
agencies  complete  discretion  over  the  use  of 
tnese  funds,  the  Intent  of  ESEA  to  equally 
help  underprivileged  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren would  probably  be  thwarted      .  ." 

James  E  .Mien,  Jr  .  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. S-in  Diego  City  Schools,  April  26,  1967: 
'The  momentum  achieved  under  this  Act 
toward  much  greater  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  toward  Increased 
Innovation  and  change  in  American  educa- 
tion must  not  be  lost  or  attenuated.  Its  ex- 
tension IS.  therefore,  of  utmost  importance" 

Dr,  Ralph  Datlard,  Superintendent  of  San 
Diego  Countv  Schools,  .\pr11  26.  1967 

•'The  major  titles  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  should  be  con- 
tinued and  fully  funded." 

Dr.  Sidney  P  .M=irland  Jr.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Sch'3ols.  Pittsburgh.  May  1, 
I9«7: 

"Any  effort  toward  general  aid  should  be 
In  addition  to  repeat  In  addition  to,  the 
present  categorical  support  not  instead  of 
When  Federal  funds  are  a'.ailable  at  some 
future  date  In  quantities  sufficient  to  Ju.stlfy 
r;on-categorlcal  distribution,  over  and  above 
present  categorical  needs,  we  would  strongly 
encourage  such  aid  ' 

Dr  Bernard  E  Donovan.  Superlnteadent 
of  New  York  City  Public  Schools.  April  26, 
1967 

••Administratively,  theae  changes  (under 
any  of  the  proposed  substitutes!  would 
throw  the  present  federal  asalstanoe  pro- 
grams into  chaos  It  would  change  c  11  the 
current  ri..es  aJid  upset  patterns  of  success- 
ful Irmo.atloa  and  service  begun  in  the  past 
two  years  " 


Dr  Mclvln  W  Barnes.  Superintendent  of 
Sch  -jls.   Portland.   Oregon.   May    1.    1967. 

I  oppose  the  Quie  amendment  because 
educational  affairs  in  Oregon  are  not  yet 
ready  to  accommodate  such  changf.s  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  .^ot 
For  the  present  I  believe  we  should  stay  with 
the   legislation   as  it  stands. •' 

Dr  Harold  Spears,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.   S»n   Francisco.    May   2.    1967. 

■  Urge  opp<-«itlon  to  the  Quie  amendment 
to  ESEA  and  other  Federal  education  pro- 
grams in  order  to  avoid  disruption  or  delay 
m  operating  Pall  1967  projects  Early  au- 
thorization needed  to  insure  efficient  plan- 
ning and  conduct  Suggest  any  proposed 
changes  be  studied  for  possible  future  legis- 
lation but  schools  need  immediate  approval 
to  proceed  with  Fall  term  programs  " 

Dr  Theodore  R  Slzer,  Dean.  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education.  Cambridge. 
May  4.  1967 

The  House  Republican  alternative  to  the 
continuation  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  .^ct  a.s  presently  constituted 
should  be  defeated  Improving  the  education 
of  disadvantaged  children  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  at  this  time  should  be  administered 
on  a  national  basis  The  comm-tmeut  of  the 
states  to  equal  opportunity,  and  their  capac- 
ities tn  ,»dmlnl8ter  a  high  and  complex  pro- 
gram, vary  too  greatly  to  in.sure  that  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  will  be  fulfilled  " 

Dt  Wllllani  H  Ohrenberger.  Superintend- 
ent of   Public  Schools.   Boston.  May  5.   1967: 

"The  Bijston  School  Committee  and  the 
Superintendent  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  passage  of  an  Education  Bill 

•We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  support 
H  R  7819  as  this  Is  best  suited  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged  children  in  Bos- 
ton 

••We  hope  you  will  opp>ose  any  substitute 
proposals  as  such  proposals  will  not  put  the 
money  where   it  is  most  sorely  needed  •' 

Dr  John  B.  Davis,  Jr  ,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Minneapolis.  May  2.   1967: 

•■Portunate;y,  federal  aid  programs  have 
been  effective  under  N  D.E.A  .  Vocational 
Education  and  the  E  S  E  A  These  categorical 
aids  have  permitted  us  to  concentrate  on 
specific  curriculum  areas  or  on  the  specific 
health  and  education  needs  of  students 
I  do  not  feel  this  Bill  [the  Quie  blll|  has 
sufficient  provisions  to  meet  the  Intensive 
needs  of  urban  education  " 

Dr  Richardson  Dllworth.  President.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia.  May  8. 
l'J67 

••Strongly  urge  your  continued  support  of 
HR  7819  extending  the  ElementiU-y  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  best  po.s- 
slble  vehicle  for  Federal  supjKtrt  of  basic 
education 

••With  greater  strength,  I  urge  you  to  op- 
pKjse  enactment  of  so-called  'Quie  amend- 
ment' H  R.  8983.  which  Is  In  every  re^^pect  a 
regressive  measure  as  regards  Federal  aid  to 
education,  especially  in  our  city  and  other 
urban  areas" 

I>  Joseph  Manch.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Buffalo.  NY.  May  8,   1967: 

•Wish  to  record  unalterable  opposition  to 
HR.  7477  Quie  proposal  would  Imperil  all 
present  and  projected  ESEA  services  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children  In  Buffalo  •" 

Dr  James  A  Hazlett,  Superintendent  of 
-Schools,  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  May  5,  1967: 
•'Kansas  City.  Missouri.  Schools  have  bei.e- 
Mted  greatly  under  the  ESEA  Act.  We  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  extension  of  ESEA  with- 
out any  cuts  In  appropriations  and  permit 
programs  Just  getting  started  to  move  ahead 
Any  substitute  proposals  at  this  time  would 
jeopardize  what  has  been  started." 

Dr  E.  C  Stlmbert.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Memphis.  Tennessee,  May  5,  1967. 

•School  districts  with  high  concentrations 
of  children  from  poor  families  have  received 
their  greatest  direct  financial  support  under 


EiSEA     Substitute    proposals    will    do    major 
h.irm  to  the.=  e  districts. •' 

Dr.  Robert  B  French,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Dayton,  Ohio,   May  8,   1967: 

"Urgent  you  support  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  as  proposed  In  H.H. 
7819  Proposed  amendments  we  thmk  wiu 
create   endless  confusion 

Ernest  Stapleton.  Assist mt  Sup>€rinten(l- 
ent  of  Schools.  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 
March  9.   1967   (Congressional  hearing i: 

"Public  I^w  89-10  has  been  a  tremendoua 
program  for  the  Albuquerque  district  ' 

Dr  James  Hazlett  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  March  9.  1987 
(Congres-sional  hearing  i 

"I  would  agree  that  there  would  not  be 
the  emphasis  on  educating  the  dusadvan- 
taged,  under  a  general  Federal  aid  program. " 

Fred  Brelt.  Deputy  Superintendent.  Seat- 
tle. Washington.  MiU'ch  9.  1967  (Congres- 
sional hearing  i 

••If  the  same  amount  of  money  that  Is 
now  going  Into  Title  I  came  as  general  aid 
I  doubt  that  you  would  get  the  same  degree 
of  concentration.  It  probably  would  be 
spread   over  a   wider  area   ' 

Hugh  Calkins.  Member  of  Cleveland  School 
Board  t  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post!     May  9.   1967: 

"The  bipartisan  majority  which  enacted 
ESEA  of  1965  was  farsightecl.  courage  jus  and 
correct  in  Its  apprai.^al  of  the  first  priority 
for  Federal  support  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  Let  not  that  decision  be 
hastily  abandoned  " 

E  Craig  Brandenberg,  General  Secretary, 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  Evangelical 
United  Bretheren  Church,  Carnian  Hunter, 
Director,  Department  of  Christian  Bduca- 
tion.  Episcopal  Church,  Charles  K.  Johnson, 
Secretary  General,  Division  of  Parish  Educa- 
tion. United  Presbyterian  Church;  Edward 
A.  Powers.  General  Secretary.  Division  of 
Christian  Education.  United  Church  of 
Christ    April  29    1967: 

'•Alarmed  at  efforts  by  Conunlttee  Minority 
to  substantially  change  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  ESEA  has  made  Im- 
portant contributions  to  education  and  we 
support  Its  continuance  in  present  form  " 

Richard  H  Goodman.  Executive  .Secretary 
New  England  School  Development  Council. 
and  Robert  H  Marden.  Director.  BRIDGE 
Project  of  New  Enel.ind  School  Development 
Council,  Cambridge: 

"The  questions  that  have  been  raised  by 
this  I  Quie)  projxisal  are  obviously  complex 
and  far-reachlne.  ,\nd  It  Is  dlfBcult  to  deter- 
mine, at  any  given  time  Just  what  the  pro- 
posiils  are.  since  we  understand  that  the 
provisions  of  'he  Quie  bill  as  orlglnallv  filed 
on  April  20.  1967.  have  been  changed  There- 
tore.  Individual  superintendents  have  not 
determined  their  piu-tlcular  p>osltion  on  the 
various  points  at  issue. 

"However,  they  Knanimoiisly  and  vigor- 
ously oppo'fd  hasty  action  in  changing  the 
current  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-10  at 
this  time  They  feel  that  any  change  of  such 
a  major  nature  as  seems  proposed  must  be 
deSnite  in  its  provisions,  and  subject  to  thor- 
ough hearings,  so  that  all  concerned  will 
have  a  firm  basis  upon  which  to  form  their 
own  opinions.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  gains 
secured  by  public  and  private  school  pupils 
under  89-10  should  be  maintained— and  in- 
deed Improved  upon — If  changes  are  to  be 
made.  Therefore,  it  Is  the  sentiment  of  this 
Influential  group  of  superintendents  that 
they  oppose  passage  of  the  Qule  Amendment 
at  this  time. 

••To  this  sentiment,  we  can  add  oiv  fervent 
agreement.  Undoubtedly  there  ere  ways  in 
which  the  present  provisions  or  regulations 
of  Public  Law  89-10  can  be  Improved  upon, 
but  such  action  should  be  the  result  of  care- 
ful decisions,  rather  than  the  result  of  hasty 
,ind  emotional  action  whose  results  are,  at 
the  very  least,  highly  tincertaln," 


Mr.  Oscar  E.  Miller,  Superintendent  San 
Antonio  Independent  School  District: 

"I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  passage 
o'  'he  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ordary  EducaUon  Act  of  1967  (HJl.  7819). 
This  legislation  has  been  a  great  asset  to  us 
In  helping  solve  problems  that  have  existed  in 
San  Antonio  for  years. 

"Being  the  core-city  school  district  in  a 
metropolitan  area,  with  large  numbers  of 
children  from  low-Income  families  enables 
the  San  Antonio  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict to  qualify  for  a  sizeable  Title  I  alloca- 
tion. We  have  effected  major  Improvements 
with  Title  I  funds,  such  as  libraries  In  ele- 
mentary schools,  a  preschool  program,  read- 
ing classes  and  many  others.  We  are  now 
employing  506  additional  personnel  with 
Title  I  funds — a  corps  of  teachers  and  aides 
which  Is  making  a  tremendous  difference  In 
our  project  schools. 

•  We  oppose  any  substitute  proposals,  since 
p  L.  89-10  Is  already  so  effective.  Please  do 
all  m  your  power  to  enact  H.R.  7819,  so  that 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
may  continue  uninterrupted." 

By  John  Let«on,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Atlanta.  Georgia : 

"Urge  your  affirmative  vote  extension  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
H  R.  7819.  and  opposition  to  substitute  pro- 
posal. Atlanta  receives  approximately  iSVt 
million  from  present  Act.  Substitute  pro- 
p»al  would  disastrously  reduce  this  amount 
and  force  elimination  of  urgently  needed 
educational  programs.  Large  cities  where  edu- 
cational problems  are  desperately  serious 
would  be  hardest  hit  by  enactment  of  sub- 
stitute proposal.  Urge  your  help  In  avoiding 
what  would  be  a  disaster  for  Atlanta." 

Dr.  Norman  Drachler.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools.  Detroit.  Michigan: 

■•The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments.  H.R.  7819,  reported  by  the 
House  Labor  and  Education  Committee,  will 
be  debated  by  the  House  sometime  In  the 
very  near  future.  We  here  In  Detroit  support 
the  Committee  report  without  reservation 
and  would  hope  that  the  measure  Is  passed 
bv  a  clear-cut  majority  vote. 

■The  substitute  proposals  that  are  now 
being  discussed  would  do  great  harm  to  the 
present  programs  that  are  being  provided  In 
the  metropolitan  centers  of  this  nation  for 
the  economically  and  educationally  deprived 
youngster.  These  programs  are  Just  now 
moving  Into  a  balanced  operational  program 
of  compensatory  education  for  our  children. 
Any  change  In  the  present  law  would  throw 
these  programs  Into  a  state  of  confusion 
which  might  possibly  disrupt  entire  com- 
munities. 

■The  substitute  proposals  that  have  been 
offered  under  the  mantle  of  general  aid  to 
education  do  not  put  the  limited  amount  of 
money  provided  where  the  educational  needs 
are  the  greatest.  Indeed,  the  clamor  for  block 
grants  to  the  Individual  states  for  adminis- 
tration by  the  states  offers  little  that  can 
assure  the  large  cities  of  the  real  assistance  In 
meeting  their  basic  problems.  Such  grants 
coming  to  the  states  would  undoubtedly  fall 
mu:>  the  same  unrealistic  distribution  pat- 
terns that  are  typical  of  most  state  school  aid 
programs  throughout  the  nation.  The  thrust 
of  the  present  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  at  specific  problems  that 
must  be  met  If  we  are  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  our  economically  and 
educationally  deprived  youngsters. 

"The  authorizations  provided  In  the  legis- 
lation could  assure  continued  forward 
progress  in  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  the 
law.  Hopefully,  these  authorizations  will  be 
matched  with  adequate  approipriatlons." 

Dr,  James  P.  Redmond.  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Chicago : 

"Chicago  schools  have  received  great  bene- 
fit from  ESEA  programs  and  continuation  of 
them  considered  essential.  Strongly  urge  that 
you    oppose    any   substitute    proposals    and 


take  every  action  possible  to  assure  passage 
of  the  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  as  proposed  In  H.R. 
7819. '" 

Dr.  William  Kottmeyer,  Superintendent 
of  Instruction,  St.  Louis  Public  Schools: 

"You  are  urged  to  support  H.R.  7819  ex- 
tending the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  Under  this  legislation  our  chil- 
dren have  begun  to  make  significant  educa- 
tional gains.  Now  after  a  difficult  two-year 
period  the  ESEA  Is  beginning  to  work  well 
To  change  directions  radically  at  this  time 
as  proposed  by  HJR.  8983,  the  Qule  amend- 
ment, would  bring  disruption  and  turmoil 
to  school  programs  now  beginning  to  show 
educational  profit.  ESEA  should  be  continu- 
ously studied  and  substitute  proposals  such 
as  H.R.  8983  should  have  extensive,  careful 
hearings.  However,  we  need  FY  1968  funds  al- 
located now,  not  after  months  of  debate 
and  we  In  St.  Louis  cannot  afford  the  reduc- 
tion of  $1,000,000  which  would  come  with 
H.R.  8983  as  now  written." 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Salmon,  Superintendent  of 
schools,  Pasadena,  California: 

"The  Compensatory  Education  program  ir. 
Pasadena  would  be  greatly  hampered  if  the 
provisions  of  the  Qule  Amendment  were 
adopted." 

Dr.  Laurence  G.  Paquln,  Superintendent 
of  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools,  Baltimore. 
Maryland: 

"Respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  your  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7819,  extending  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  'We  also  urge 
your  opposition  to  any  substitute  proposals 
since  all  substitute  proposals  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
children  and  youth  served  through  the  pres- 
ent Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Substitute  proposals  examined  by  us 
will  be  harmful  to  Baltimore  City." 


fairness  Is  a  lottery.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  House  discuss  this  system  of  election. 

The  President  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  debate  the  question  of 
the  continuation  of  college  deferments 
for  undergraduate  students.  The  Senate 
ducked  this  issue.  Will  the  House  do 
likewise?  The  future  of  occupational  de- 
ferments also  should  be  considered. 

There  are  several  other  problems  to 
which  the  House  should  address  itself. 
For  example,  the  right  of  a  registrant 
at  an  appeals  hearing  and,  the  determi- 
nation of  a  conscientious  objector. 

The  Nation  expects  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion and  debate  on  these  issues.  The 
House  must  not  fail  in  its  responsibility 
to  the  people. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— LXV 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmeierI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
meeting  today  in  executive  session  to 
decide  the  induction  provisions  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act.  This  act,  more  than  any  other  piece 
of  legislation  that  will  face  the  90th  Con- 
giess,  will  determine  the  fate  and  destiny 
of  America's  young  men. 

The  House  must  consider  several 
urgent  questions.  Although  some  individ- 
uals have  expressed  the  thought  that 
the  draft  will  be  around  for  many  years, 
I  do  not  believe  a  justification  for  such 
a  conscription  has  been  made.  It  is  im- 
portant that  Congress  make  a  declara- 
tion calling  for  a  return  to  our  tradition- 
al system  of  voluntary  recruitment  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  feasible.  Furthermore. 
I  feel  that  the  present  law  should  not  be 
extended  for  a  period  of  4  years,  but  for 
a  shorter  time  to  permit  a  review  of  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  as 
conditions  change. 

The  method  of  selecting  inductees 
must  be  examined  very  closely.  The 
President  has  concluded  that  the  only 
method     which     approaches     complete 


STATEMENT  OF  DANTE  B.  FASCELL : 
THE  FEDERAL  EFFORT  AGAINST 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  re- 
cently issued  its  report,  "The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,"  which  at- 
tempts to  assess  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  threat  to  our  society  from  all  kinds 
of  crime.  Chapter  7  of  that  report  dealt 
specifically  with  the  problem  of  orga- 
nized crime,  considered  the  effectiveness 
of  our  laws  and  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  it,  and  stressed  the  need 
for  a  national,  well-coordinated  strategy 
against  organized  crime. 

The  Commission  recently  released  a 
task  force  report  on  organized  crime. 
which  is  an  annotated  version  of  chapter 
7  of  its  general  report,  and  includes  sev- 
eral studies  on  various  aspects  of  orga- 
nized crime  which  were  made  for  the 
Commission  by  independent  consultants. 
The  report  should  remove  any  doubts 
that  organized  crime  is  a  multiblllion- 
dollar  operation,  with  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  economy  and  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  Nation.  Not  content  with  Its 
harvest  from  the  customary  criminal  ac- 
tivities of  gambling,  loan  sharking,  and 
narcotics  and  the  like,  organized  crime 
increasingly  is  infiltrating  more  and 
more  legitimate  businesses.  These  It 
operates  in  an  aura  of  legality,  while 
covertly  practicing  all  of  the  ruthless, 
coercive,  and  dishonest  tactics  that  are 
usually  associated  with  its  criminal  ac- 
tivities. 

Some  measure  of  the  menace  that 
organized  crime  presents  can  be  esti- 
mated by  the  huge  amounts  of  money 
it  exacts,  legally  and  illegally,  from  the 
knowing  and  the  unsuspecting  alike.  The 
full  dimension  of  the  threat,  however,  is 
implicit  in  the  vast  economic  and  polit- 
ical power  that  can  flow  from  such  en- 
richment. To  permit  that  horror  to  grow 
will  be  to  confess  impotence  and  a  con- 
scious abdication  of  responsibility  by 
men  who  claim  the  ability  to  shape  their 
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destiny  and  control  their  environment 
by  the  rule  of  law. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Govemmer.t  Operations,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  the  obligation  to  examine 
and  evaluate  the  operational  efficiency 
and  economy  of  many  of  the  Federal 
Government's  agencies  which  have  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Investigation,  en- 
forcement, and  prosecution  in  criminal 
matters. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  conducting 
a  study  of  the  Federal  effort  and  ca- 
pabilities to  combat  organized  crime,  and 
has  held  several  days  of  hearings  at 
which  Department  of  Justice  witnesses 
testified.  Yesterday  we  began  an  exami- 
nation of  operatioiui  in.  the  organized 
crimes  area  of  various  investigative 
agencies.  The  heads  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Services  Intelligence  Division 
and  of  Us  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Divi- 
sion will  testify.  Meanwhile,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  ot  the  Members  the 
Issuance  of  the  task  force  report  on  or- 
ganized crime  In  the  hope  that  it  will 
receive  their  careful  consideration  and 
study,  and  in  the  expeciation  that  it  will 
be  recognized  as  an  important  step  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  truly  effective 
strategy  for  combating  organized  crime. 


REGULATIONS    ON    SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a^k  unanimoiLS  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths! 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GKLFFITH.-  Mr  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  the 
sUtement  I  made  at  the  hearing  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, conceining  proposals  to  amend 
the  Commission's  regulations  on  sex  dis- 
crimination, on  May  3,  1967: 

Statimint   by   Mrs    GiurFiTHs 

This  is  my  13th  year  aa  a  representative 
In  Congress  from  the  17th  District  ot 
Michigan  This  District,  which  Is  in  the  City 
of  Detroit,  h.^  a  population  of  over  415.000. 

I  have  for  several  years  been  particularly 
vocal  ag.uiist  the  many  aiscrtmlnatlona  to 
wlilch  w. men  are  subjected.  I  was  one  of  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  amendment  to 
Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
prohibit  sex  dlscnnUnatK  n  lu  eniployment. 
DTirtng  the  past  year  I  have  vigorously  at- 
tacked discrimination  against  '.vumen  In 
varloufl  llelda  of  employment  and  my  views 
were  widely  known  and  discussed  amongst 
the  voters  of  my  District.  The  fact  that  I  am 
for  fair  dealing  has  never  been  a  detriment 
to  my  career  I  have  found  that  men  in  gen- 
eral have  supported  my  vU-wa  Just  as  fully 
and  perhaps  much  more  capably  even  than 
women  have.  Therefore  I  speai  today,  not 
merely  for  myself,  but  to  express  the  views 
and  positions  of  my  constituents  and.  I  feel 
sure,  the  many  millions  of  women,  and  fair- 
minded  men.  throughout  the  country  who 
deplore  the  continuing  forms  of  sex  dis- 
crimination which  still  taint  the  employ- 
ment prut  ices  of  our  country 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the  Equal 
Employment    Opportunity    Commission    for 


beginning  to  face  up  to  lt«  duties  and  respon- 
sibiiuies  with  respect  to  sex  discrimination 
U\  employment  under  Title  VH.  The  fact  that 
more  than  or.e-thlrd  of  all  eniploymonl  als- 
crUulnatlon  complaints  received  by  the  Com- 
mission involve  sex  dlscrmiinaUon  makes  it 
clear  that  your  Commission  must  give  In- 
creased emphasis  to  combatting  such  dis- 
crimination whenever  It  arises  if  the  Com- 
mission la  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  under 
Title  VII. 

The  hearings  on  amending  the  Commis- 
sion's guidelines  concerning  sex  dlscrinuna- 
tion  will  help  reveal  the  large  discriminations 
which  now  adversely  alTect  the  Job  opportu- 
nities of  women  throughout  our  country. 
Each  of  the  three  topics  to  be  discussed  at 
these  hearings — state  laws  regulating  wom- 
en's employment,  sex-segregated  Job  adver- 
tising, and  sex  differences  in  employee 
pension  and  retirement  pl.ins — deal  with 
matters  which  adversely  affect  women's  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

STATE     "PROTECnVK"     LEGISLATION 

The  Incredibly  bad  working  conditions  for 
the  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  workers  at  the 
turn  of  the  century — for  men  as  well  as 
women — resulted  In  the  enactment  of  laws  in 
many  states  to  protect  workers  from  the  de- 
mands of  employers  who  exercised  vastly 
superior  economic  jjower.  These  laws  prohib- 
ited employers  from  compelling  their  em- 
ployees to  work  for  more  than  a  specified 
number  of  hours  f>er  day  or  week,  or  for  less 
tiian  specified  minimum  wages,  or  under 
specified  unhealthful  or  unsafe  working  con- 
ditions. 

I  certainly  support  such  protective  laws 
when  they  are  applied  equally  with  respect 
to  men  and  women,  because  they  help  to 
prevent  unfair  and  inhumane  treatment  of 
workers  and  to  balance  the  odds  between  em- 
ployers and  the  workers,  particularly  the 
unorganized  workers. 

However,  the  drive  for  these  state  protec- 
tive laws  was  distorted  for  several  reasons 
Into  laws  applying  solely  to  women, 

first,  the  conservatism  of  the  Judiciary 
produced  a  specious  distortion  into  the  law, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  In  1905  Invalidated 
a  New  York  statute  prohibiting  bakeries  from 
compelling  their  employees  imale  and  fe- 
male) to  work  more  than  10  hours  per  day 
\Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  US  45).  and  In 
ly08  upheld  an  Oregon  statute  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  females  for  more  than 
10  hours  per  day  (Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  US. 
4121  It  was  not  until  1941.  when  the  Court 
decided  VS.  v  Darby  312  U.S.  100,  that  the 
Judiciary  recognized  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions  of  all  employees,  male  and  female, 
in  order  to  protect  their  health  and  safety. 
Hence,  those  who  fought  for  better  working 
conditions  felt  compelled  to  direct  their  ef- 
forts toward  laws  relating  to  women  em- 
ployees 

Second,  by  securing  such  legislation  for 
women  they  hoped  to  obtain  similar  laws  (eg 
shorter  hours)  for  all  workers,  as  well  as  to 
enact  into  law  and  standardize  the  hours 
and  working  conditions  which  the  more 
organized  trades  were  obtaining  by  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Third,  as  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  debate 
on  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
"most  of  the  so-culled  protective  legislation 
has  really  been  to  protect  men's  rights  In 
better  paying  Jobs"  (Congressional  Record, 
vol   110.  pt,  2.  p  2580) , 

The  national  economy  and  the  working 
conditions  of  employees  are  no  longer  those 
of  the  1890"s  Today's  women,  with  Increased 
education  and  increased  economic  Inde- 
pendence, are  working  in  larger  numbers  and 
In  a  greater  variety  of  Jobs  than  ever  before 
in  our  history.  They  are  competing  for,  and 
Hre  competent  to  bold,  Jobs  of  almost  all 
kinds. 

The    Congress    recognized    these   develop- 


ments when  It  enacted  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  by  decreeing  that  women  must  be  treated 
equally  and  without  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment in  all  Jobs,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion— ••those  certain  Instances  where  .  .  . 
sex  ...  Is  a  bona  Ude  occupational  quulifl- 
cation  reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal 
operation  of  that  particular  business  or  en- 
terprise'" (Title  VII.  sec.  703  (e)(1)).  The 
Federal  statute  recognizes  that  there  may  be 
some  cases  in  which  the  biological  d;aer- 
ences  between  men  and  women  may  Justify 
the  hiring  of  one  and  not  the  other  for  a 
particular  Job.  But  It  makes  the  test  rest  on 
whether  such  sex  distinction  Is  a  "bona  flde 
occupational  qualir.cutlon'^  in  the  ceitaln 
Instance  ".  Moreover  It  must  be  "reasonably 
necessary  "  In  the  "normal  operation"  of  the 
"particular  "  business  or  enterprise  In  which 
the  employee  would  be  working.  The  Federal 
law  does  not  authorize  a  sex  distinction  In 
employment  which  Is  based  merely  upt-n  a 
decree  contained  In  a  State  law.  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  the  Federal  ClvU  Rights  Act 
Is  concerned,  the  validity  of  a  sex  distinction 
in  employment  required  by  State  law  must  be 
tested  by  whctlier  that  distinction  Is  factual- 
ly necessary  In  a  particular  Job.  Hence,  for 
the  EBOC  to  say  that  sex  discrimination  In 
Jobs  is  Justified  merely  because  a  state  law 
restricts  the  conditions  pertaining  to  women's 
employment,  and  not  to  men's  employment, 
Is  simply   legislating  by  administrative  fiat. 

The  Commission's  approach  to  the  state 
laws  h;ui,  no  doubt,  been  affected  by  the 
argument  that  women  who  have  children 
cannot  afford  overtime  work  and  therefore 
must  be  "protected"  pursuant  to  the  State 
maximum  hours  laws,  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  women  who  seek  to  assert  their  employ- 
ment rights  under  Title  VII  However,  your 
files  are  filled  with  instances  of  women  with 
children  who  believe  they  cannot  afford  not 
to  work  overtime.  Mrs.  Mengelkoch.  the 
plaintiff  la  the  Title  VII  case  In  California, 
is  the  sole  support  of  3  children.  Her  ability 
to  support  them  Is  so  dlrefully  affected  by 
the  State  law  banning  overtime  work  tliat 
she  Is  undergoing  the  great  hardship  of  chal- 
lenging the  state  ban.  In  any  event,  ihe 
ETEOC  does  not  have  authority  to  disregard 
Title  VII's  mandate  of  nondiscrimination  for 
the  purpose  of  ••protecting"  some  women — 
you  may  not  rob  Polly  to  protect  Pauline. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  .State 
laws  limiting  the  hours  or  regulating  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  women  fre- 
quently serve,  not  to  protect  women,  but  to 
llniit  their  opportunities  for  holding  or  being 
promoted  in  many  types  of  Jobs.  For  exam- 
ple, Utah  has  a  law  prohibiting  women 
from  lifting  more  than  15  pounds.  A  law  of 
California  prohibits  women  from  working 
more  thaii  8  hours  per  day.  It  Is  ridiculous 
to  allow  employers  to  refuse  to  hire  women 
for  Jobs  which  may  Involve  lifting  more 
than  15  pounds,  or  working  more  than  8 
hours  per  day. 

The  E  E  O  C.  has  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged that  many  of  these  laws  do  In  fact 
discriminate  against  women's  Job  opportuni- 
ties. For  example,  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions state  as  follows: 

•'29  C  F.R.  1G04  1{  b) :  'The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  some  state  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  women, 
although  originally  for  valid  protective  rea- 
sons, have  ceased  to  be  relevant  to  our  tech- 
nology or  to  the  expanding  role  of  the  woman 
worker  In  our  economy." 

■'29  CF.R.  1604.HC):  "...  In  cases  where 
the  clear  effect  of  a  [5tate|  law  In  currert 
circumstances  Is  not  to  protect  women  but 
to  subject  them  to  discrimination,  the  [ state) 
law  will  not  be  considered  a  Justification  fur 
discrimination."  " 

On  August  19.  196fi,  the  Commission  an- 
nounced. In  the  Mengrlkoch  case,  that  "the 
Commission  believes  that  In  fact  thsM 
[state]  laws  in  many  situations  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  employment  opportunities 
for  women.'" 
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However,  the  Commission  has  refused  to 
express  a  Judgment  as  to  whether,  In  view 
of  such  discrimination,  the  State  law  must 
give  way  to  the  reqiUrement  of  equality  con- 
tained m  •ntie  vn. 

I  believe  the  Commission  has  in  this  re- 
spect failed  to  perform  its  statutory  duty. 
Section  708  of  Title  VII  squarely  recognizes 
that  any  State  law  "which  purports  to  re- 
aulre  or  permit  the  doing  of  any  act  which 
would  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
under  this  Title"  must  give  way  to  the  man- 
date of  T.tle  VII.  This  was  fully  recognized 
in  the  Congressional  debate  on  the  sex 
amendment  to  Title  VII.  When  I  spoke 
against  the  so  called  sute  protective  legisla- 
tion I  pointed  out  that  "some  of  these 
arbitra.-y  classifications  passed  In  State 
statutes  will  be  tested  again"  as  a  result  of 
enacting  'Me  sex  amendment  (Congressional 
RECORD,  vol.  no,  pt.  2,  p.  2580).  And  Con- 
gresswoman  St.  George,  In  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment,  pointed  out  that 
the  state  •'protective  legislative  .  .  .  pre- 
vents women  from  going  into  the  higher 
salary  brackets."  (Ibid).  Thoee  who  spoke 
In  opnosltion  to  the  amendment  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  it  would  strike  down 
•Laws  favorable  to  women"  (Congressman 
Celler.  Conc-REs.sional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  2, 
p.  25781.  and  that  the  '"laws  that  limit 
the  number  of  hours  they  [women]  may 
work  In  certain  Industries.  .  .  .  AU  of  these 
laws  .  .  .  may  be  repealed  by  implication,  by 
the  amendment."  (Congressman  Multer. 
Co.ngressional  Record,  vol.  iiO,  pt.  3,  p. 
3732).  Thus,  both  the  legislative  debate 
and  the  specific  words  of  sec.  708  demon- 
strate that  Congress  Intended  the  principle  of 
nondiscrimination  to  override  the  state  laws 
which  deny  equality  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make  In- 
terpretatlon.s  of  the  Act  and  to  Issue  opinions 
and  regulations  (sec.  713),  to  recommend  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  institution  of  civil 
actions  against  persons  '•engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of"  rights  under  Title  VII  (sees. 
7051  g)  (6)  and  707),  and  to  try  to  eliminate 
discrimination  In  employment   (sec.  706). 

Even  though  the  Commission  cannot  now 
enforce  its  determinations  and  Interpreta- 
tions, the  Commission  has  the  duty  under 
Title  VII  to  express  its  views  on  the  effect 
of  Title  VII  on  State  laws  which  cause  dis- 
crlniinatlon  against  women  in  job  opportuni- 
ties In  particular  instances.  The  fact  that  a 
state  law  prohibits  an  employer  from  work- 
ing his  female  employees  more  than  8  hours 
per  day.  or  at  night,  or  under  other  condi- 
tions, does  not  make  sex  a  "bona  flde  occu- 
pational qualification"  and  therefore  does 
not  justity  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  unless  sex  is,  i;i  fact,  a  bona  flde  quali- 
fication for  the  actual  work  in  the  particular 
job.  It  Is  not  the  Commission's  Job  to  deter- 
mine whether  Its  opinion  will  Insulate  the 
en-iployer  against  possible  liability  under 
state  laws. 

I  w-ouUl  like  to  add  one  additional  point. 
None  of  the  state  laws  restricting  a  woman's 
hours  of  work  are  directed  at  the  woman, 
merely  ti.e  employer.  Thus,  a  woman  can 
and  does  work  two  or  even  three  poorly  paid 
jobs,  and  no  one  protects  her  from  this. 
Therefore,  It  can  legitimately  bo  asked — Does 
the  protection  protect?  Of  courEC,  It  doesn't. 
The  Commission  falls  to  perform  Its  statu- 
tory duty  when  It  evades  its  obligation  to 
examine  and  announce  Its  opinion  on  the 
effect  which  the  state  law  has  on  the  Title 
Vn  right  to  nondiscriminatory  treatment. 
The  Commission  is  not  performing  Its  duty 
merely  by  shifting  It  to  the  courts,  and  to 
the  Individual  women  who  seek  to  Improve 
their  employment  opportunities. 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  revise  section 
1604.1  (a)  (3),  and  (b),  and  (c)  of  your  regu- 
lations, to  reflect  the  statutory  test  of  equal 
treatment  I  have  here  pointed  out.  I  call  on 
you  to  administer  Title  'VII  as  it  was  written, 


and  to  foreswear  any  Impulse  to  engraft  on 
its  plain  words  the  mossbacked  and  discrim- 
inatory theories  Imbedded  In  the  State  re- 
strictive laws,  wlilch  really  do  not  protect 
women  but  merely  give  working  women  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  In  wages,  promotions 
and  responsibilities. 

SEX-SEGREGATED   JOB   ADVERTISEMENTS 

Section  704(b)  of  TlUe  vn  makes  it  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer, labor  organization,  or  employment 
agency  to  publish  or  cause  to  be  published 
any  job  advertisement  which  indicates  "any 
preference,  limitation,  speclflcatlon,  or  dis- 
crimination" based  on  sex, — unless  sex  is  a 
bona  flde  occupational  qualification  for  em- 
ployment. 

In  October,  1965  the  Interdepartmental 
Conamittee  on  the  Status  of  Women  urged 
the  E.E.O.C.  to  make  clear  to  employers  that 
this  law  prohibits  sex -segregated  employ- 
ment advertisement.  The  Interdepaitmentai 
Committee  pointed  out  that  separate  "Help 
Wanted — Men"  and  "Help  Wanted — Wom- 
en" columns  In  newspapers  "serve  only  to  ad- 
vise prospective  Job  applicants  not  to  apply 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  thus  perpetu- 
ating discrimination"  and  "actually  encour- 
age employers  to  place  a  sex  label  on  Jobs", 
thus  restricting  the  employment  opportu- 
nities of  both  men  and  women. 

The  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Commission 
in  April,  1966  sanctioning  employment  ad- 
vertising In  sex  labeled  columns  have  frus- 
trated the  objective  of  Title  'iiril  as  well  as 
reinforcing  traditional  prejudicial  attitudes 
limiting  women  to  the  less  rewarding  types 
of  work. 

In  light  of  the  long-standing  tradition 
which  has  excluded  women  from  many  jobs 
reserved  for  men  and  the  custom  of  labeling 
some  Jobs — generally  the  lower  paid  Jobs — 
for  women,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
sex  labeled  column  Is  to  preclude  the  job 
seeker  from  any  further  reading  of  Job  ads 
which  are  designated  lor  persons  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  Thus,  the  label  is  more  than  a 
description  of  "occupations  .  .  .  considered 
more  attractive  to  persons  of  one  sex  than 
the  other".  They  are,  in  fact,  a  "preference, 
limitation,  specification,  or  discrimination, 
based  on  .  .  .  sex",  and  thus  flatly  violate 
section  704(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

The  sex  segregation  of  employment  adver- 
tisements cannot  be  Justified  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  merely  "promote  the  con- 
venience of  the  job  seeker".  Such  sex  segrega- 
tion promotes  only  the  tradition  that  jobs 
listed  for  "men"  are  not  intended  for  women, 
and  vice  versa.  The  job  seeker's  interest  and 
convenience  will  be  promoted  much  greater 
by  grouping  the  ads  according  to  job  category 
so  that  he  or  she  can  try  to  find  the  kind 
of  job  he  or  she  wants  (such  ns  l>ookkeeper, 
printer,  accountant,  plumber,  etc.).  rather 
than  according  to  a  sex  label  which  automat- 
ically discourages  persons  of  the  other  sex 
from  readng  the  job  ads  under  that  label. 
Furthermore,  It  is  Irrelevant  that  section 
704(b)  does  not  apply  directly  to  the  adver- 
tising or  publishing  methods  of  newspapers 
(other  than  as  employers).  The  fact  is  that 
section  704(b)  does  apply  to  the  Job  adver- 
tisements printed  "or  caused  to  be  printed"' 
by  those  employers,  employment  agencies 
and  unions  covered  by  Title  VII. 

I  believe  newspaper  publishers  will  coop- 
erate with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  law, 
when  you  abandon  the  speciotis  "interpreta- 
tion" that  the  sex-segregated  job  labels  are 
permissible  under  Title  VII.  In  any  event,  it 
newspapers  want  to  contlnne  publishing  job 
ads  in  columns  labeled  "men"  or  "women" 
only,  then  at  least  the  E.E.O.C.  should  fulfill 
Its  duty  to  prevent  employers,  employment 
agencies  and  labor  unions  from  violating  the 
law.  The  enforcement  of  section  704(b)  -will 
substantially  redtice  the  number  of  such  sex 
labeled  columns,  because  only  jobs  not  cov- 


ered by  Title  VII  could  be  included  therein 
without  violating  the  law. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  your  Commission 
applies  section  704(b)  as  prohibiting  race 
labels  on  the  job  advertisement  columns,  but 
does  just  the  opposite  for  sex  labels.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  statutory  prohibition 
in  section  704(b)  applies  to  both,  race  and 
sex  and  makes  no  distinction  between  them 
(unless  sex  is  a  bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fication for  the  particular  job) .  How  you  can 
justify  these  inconsistent  rulings  passes  the 
limits  of  logic. 

I  therefore  support  the  petition  filed  by 
th"  National  Organization  for  Women  and 
numerous  men  and  women  individual  signers 
who  requested  that  you  revise  section  1604.4 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Advertisers  covered  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  may  not  Indicat-e  in  their  help 
wanted  advertising  a  preference  based  on 
sex,  or  place  advertisements  for  jobs  In  col- 
umns classified  by  publishers  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  unless  a  bona  flde  occupational  quallfl- 
catlon  approved  by  the  Commission  makes  It 
lawful  to  sf>ecify  sex  in  the  advertisement. 
The  placement  by  an  advertiser  of  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a  Job  In  a  column  which  Is 
headed  by  a  word  or  words  indicating  sex  will 
be  considered  as  Indicating  a  preference, 
limit.Ttion,  speclflcatlon.  or  discrimination 
based  on  sex." 
SEX  differentl^ls  in  pension  and  retirement 

PLANS 

■your  announcement  concerning  these 
hearings  stated  that  tine  E.E.O.C.  has  re- 
ceived numerous  inquiries  and  charges  of 
discrimination  arising  out  of  differentials 
based  on  sex  in  employee  pension  and  retire- 
ment plans,  such  as  earlier  optional  and 
compulsory  retlremeiit  and  shorter  vesting 
periods  for  women,  and  lesser  benefits  for  the 
survivors  of  female  employees.  Your  an- 
nouncement raised  four  i&sues  for  tills  hear- 
ing. 

First.  Are  differentials  on  the  basis  of  sex 
In  employee  pension  and  retirement  plans 
prohibited  by  Title  VII? 

This  question  is  easily  answered.  Title  'VII 
makes  It  unlawful  for  employers  to  discrim- 
inate against  any  person  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  with 
respect  to  "compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment"  (Section  703 
(a)(1)).  There  is  no  exception  made  with 
respect  to  pension  and  retirement  plans 
which  are  available  to  employees  as  part  of 
the  employment  relationship.  Accordingly, 
I  think  it  is  plain  that  differentials  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  pension  and  retirement  plans 
are  prohibited  by  Title  VII,  as  to  all  jobs  cov- 
ered by  Title  VII,  at  least  with  respect  to 
such  differentials  as  optional  and  compul- 
sory retirement  ages,  vesting  periods,  and 
amount  of  benefits  to  the  employee's  sur- 
vivors. 

Second.  'What  would  be  the  practical  effect 
of  a  ruling  that  differences  on  the  basis  of 
sex  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  plan 
are  permissible  provided  that  the  employer's 
contribution  Is  the  same  for  employees  of 
both  sexes? 

The  wording  of  this  question  is  vague.  If 
it  implies  that  so  long  as  the  employer's 
contribution  is  the  same  for  both  sexes,  there 
are  no  limits  on  the  differences  in  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  plan  as  between  men 
and  women  employees,  I  oppose  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  the  employer's  contribution 
is  the  same  for  bot'n  sexes  does  not  Itself 
jtistlfy  a  difference  in  what  the  plan  provides 
to  men  and  women  employees.  There  should 
be  no  difference  between  men  and  women 
employees  as  to  any  terms  or  conditions  of 
the  pension  or  retirement  plans  unless  such 
difference  is  squarely  and  precisely  related 
to  the  basic  biologic  difference  between  men 
and  women. 

I  don't  see  how  the  biologic  difference  jus- 
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tlflea  sex  differences  in  optional  or  manda- 
tory retirement  ages  vesting  periods,  or  lesser 
b«neflta  for  survivors  of  women  employees 

Nor.  despite  the  illeged  longer  life  ex{>ec- 
tancy  of  women,  do  I  belle%e  that  the  benefit 
rates  should  be  less  for  women  than  for  men 
In  the  first  place,  the  very  purpose  of  an- 
nuity and  Insurance  plans  based  on  life  ex- 
pectancy IS  to  spread  the  rlak  among  many 
persoas.  The  mortality  tables  do  not  pinpoin- 
the  longevity  rates  o£  different  classes  of  men 
and  women,  as  workers  and  as  non-workers 
a:-.d  In  re:a:;on  to  their  health,  environ- 
mental conditions,  mode  of  living  heredity 
and  numerous  other  factors  which  have  a 
much  greater  bearing  on  longevity  than  ser 
alone 

In  other  words  preseiit  mortality  studies 
are  quite  Imprecise  They  fall  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  the  differences  in  longevity  within 
the  male  population,  and  witnin  the  female 
population,  are  much  greater  than  between 
the  sexes,  and  tha:  tnjse  differences  are 
caused  by  many  other  factors  besides  sex 
differences  The  fact  Is  that  the  use  of  the 
so-called  longevity  figures  reflects  stereotypes 
concerning  women  workers  This  Is  shown 
when  the  survivors  of  women  employees  re- 
ceive lesser  benefits  even  though  widowers 
tend  to  be  older  than  their  spouses  and 
therefore  die  earlier  than  the  widows  of  male 
employees 

Perhaps  the  Commission  should  seek  to 
h.-»v©  an  independent  committee  of  experts 
Z'j  study  and  report  the  facts  on  this  subject 
B'.at  until  such  a  study  conclusively  shows 
that  sex  dlvrimination  In  pension  and  re- 
tirement plans  Is  necessary  because  of  ac- 
tuarial results  of  biologic  difference  I  would 
oppose  discriminations  in  such  plarui  In  the 
face  of  the  statutory  command  of  equality 
of  treatment  contained  In  Title  VII 

The  Federal  Governments  employees  are 
covered  by  pension  and  retirement  plans 
which  do  not  to  a  degree  discriminate  on 
t.ie  basis  of  sex.  and  I  see  no  reason  why  non- 
Pederal  pension  and  retirement  plans  cannot 
do  so  also  However.  !'  is  still  true  that  if  I 
drop  dead  aa  I  am  speaking  '.<>  vou  my  hus- 
band will  have  my  money  returned  to  him. 
If  vou  drop  dead  as  you  listen,  your  widow 
will  be  picked  up  on  the  pension  in  the 
morning  at  9  00  whether  she  needs  it  or  not. 

Tfiird.  If  .some  or  all  sex  differentials  in 
penalon  plans  were  to  be  held  Illegal,  what 
provisions  would  be  appropriate  tj  prevent 
a  retroactive  imp.ict  up-on  such  plans  to  the 
extent  they  were  funded  prior  to  .July  2.  1965'' 
Would  some  other  cu^^ff  date  be  appropriate  ' 

Here  also  the  question  seems  vaguely 
worded  The  mere  fac:  tha'  the  plan  was 
f-.mded  prior  to  July  2.  1965  when  Title  VTI 
became  effective  i  Is  no  reason  for  continuing 
discriminations  forbidden  by  Title  VII.  un- 
less It  can  be  shown  that  the  funding  had  not 
included  coverage  required  by  the  Act.  and 
tnat  to  provide  such  coverage  would  adversely 
affect  the  fund.  In  such  case,  the  plan  should 
be  amended  to  provide  for  prospective  fund- 
ing, effective  July  2  1965  to  prov.de  the 
equality  of  coverage  specified  by  the  statute 
Fourth  If  some  or  all  differentials  are  held 
1  .egal  should  the  Commission  grant  a  tem- 
porary exemption  to  pernut  tae  eiiniinatloa 
of  differentials  through  collective  bargaining? 
Since  there  may  be  different  methods  of 
eiinUnatmg  the  differentials.  It  would  seem 
proper  to  allow  unions  and  employers  to 
irx'i  out  the  differentials  by  collective  bar- 
ga:ning  But  any  "temporary  exemption"  al- 
;:>wed  by  the  Commission  should  be  condl- 
tnned  upon  making  the  nondiscriminatory 
provisions  effective  as  of  July  2.  1965  or  the 
beginning  of  the  plan,  whichever  is  later 
The  "temporary  exemption  '  should  not  be 
permitted  to  make  for  further  delay  la 
achieving  the  equality  I'f  trea'ment  required 
by  Title  VII 

I  oommend  the  E  E  O  C  on  holding  these 
hearings  and  I  hope  that  the  views  and 
Information  you  receive  w.i!  help  you  to  re- 


duce and  eventually  eliminate  all  remaining 
sex  discriminations  in  the  areas  of  employ- 
ment covered  by  Title  VII 


MORE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
SPEAK  IX  SUPPORT  OF  H  R  7819, 
TIIE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967.  AND  AGAINST 
QUIE  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr     EDMONDSON.     Mr     Speaker.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  Che  (gentle- 
man from  Indiana  TMr  Bradem.^sI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection 

M:  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  have  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  public  statements  by  school 
superintendents  from  major  cities  in  the 
United  States  registering  their  strong 
support  of  H  R  7819.  the  bill  we  shall 
consider  next  week  to  extend  the  Ele- 
mentarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965 

These  comments  by  school  superin- 
dents.  who  understand  from  f^rst-hand 
experience  the  very  difBcult  problems  of 
providinsr  adequate  elementary  and  sec- 
onda:  y  educati(jn  school  protjrams  In 
their  cities,  are  compelling  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  our  extending  this 
historic  measure. 

The  statements  of  the  superintendents 
in  opposition  of  the  Qule  substitute  are 
equally  compelUn?  reasons  for  voting 
down  proposals  which  would  damage 
the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs  to 
help  the  schools  of  our  cities. 

As  sponsor  of  the  bill.  H.R.  7819. 1  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  school 
superintendents  iii  support  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  I  want  now  to  quote  ex- 
cerpts from  >ome  of  these  letters. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Dade 
County  public  schools  In  Miami.  Fla  . 
Joe  Hall,  wrote  me: 

We  have  already  written  to  our  C'^ngress- 
men.  Mr  Dantt  Pascell  and  Mr  Ci^ude 
Peppkr.  urging  their  support  of  this  bill  We 
shall  continue  to  give  It  our  support  In  every 
way  possible   (May  11     1967) 

Paul  W.  Brlggs.  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  wrote  to  ex- 
press his  "concern  about  some  of  the 
proposed  substitutes  for  H  R  7819."  and 
said' 

I  recently  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  which  you 
are  a  member  .  At  that  time  I  talked 
with  our  Ohio  delegation  about  our  concerns. 
I  am  particularly  fearful  that  the  philosophy 
expressed  In  the  Qule  amendment  could  be 
very  damaging  to  cities  plagued  with  poverty 
problems 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  our 
Cleveland  Supplementary  Educational  Center 
Is  now  In  operation  and  fuiftlllng  o;;r  fondest 
expectations  i  May  9.  1967) 

The  superintendent  of  .schools  In  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo  ,  James  A  Hazlett.  wrote 
me: 

I  believe  In  the  values  of  both  general  and 
categorical  aid  and  view  the  substitutes  that 
have  been  introduced  aa  being  detrimental  to 
meeting  the  national  objectives  which  re- 
cent   categorical    legislation    has    sought    to 


reach  and  which  have  Instituted  progr&mi 
that  are  Just  now  beginning  to  show  slg^na  of 
promise. 

We  have  written  our  Congressmen  and 
urged  them  to  approve  the  recommendation 
of  the  House  Bducatlon  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
Metropolitan  School  District  of  Wayne 
Township.  Marlon  County,  IndlanapoUa, 
Ind,  Harmon  A.  Baldwin,  wrote: 

May  I  urge  your  supfwrt  of  H  R.  7819,  and 
ask  that  you  resist  every  effort  to  reduce  the 
current  appropriation  or  to  change  the 
method  of  control.  It  Is  functioning  smoothly 
as  It  Is  presently.  It  Is  still  in  Its  infancy  and 
little  If  any  change  should  take  place  at  the 
present  time.  .  .  The  problem  that  could 
exist  In  Church  State  relations  Is  seemingly 
functioning  smoothly  under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  88-10.  I  feel  that  to  disturb  thh 
would  do  great  harm  to  the  local  communities 
as  well  as  to  the  National  problem. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  reflect  on  these 
statements  from  leading  school  superin- 
tendents and  support  H.R.  7819  and 
thereby  continue  a  program  which  is  pro- 
viding much  needed  support  to  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  our 
Nation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  WHICH  DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST  WORKING  WIVES  AND 
WIDOWS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
FordI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix)int  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  join  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan. Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths, 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  amend  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
discriminate  against  working  wives  and 
widows. 

The  present  law  has  worked  against 
couples  who  have  both  been  employed. 
In  some  cases,  after  a  husband  and  wife 
have  both  retired,  their  combined  social 
security  benefits  have  been  less  than  that 
of  a  couple  drawing  benefits  based  on 
the  same  total  income,  but  earned  only 
by  the  husband. 

Such  discrimination  would  become 
even  worse  if  the  social  security  tax  base 
is  increased,  as  now  proposed. 

Existing  law  al.so  functions  to  hurt  a 
widow  who  must  work  to  support  minor 
children  For  example,  a  widow  with  two 
small  children,  who  draws  the  highest 
amount  of  .social  security  benefits,  would 
lose  Si, 296  in  annual  benefits  if  she  earns 
an  average  annual  wage  of  $3,600. 

When  this  penalty  Is  added  to  the  so- 
cial security  and  income  taxes  she  must 
pay.  her  net  wages  are  less  than  $2,000  a 
year.  As  a  prerequisite  of  employment, 
she  must  also  pay  for  transportation, 
clothing,  and  lunches. 

These  are  only  two  of  many  examples 
of  Injustices  which  can  be  found  In  our 
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social  security  law.  Mrs.  Griffiths' 
amendments,  which  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  correct  the  law  to  give  greater 
protection  to  women  and  to  working 
couples.  Its  major  provisions  are:  First, 
to  permit  working  couples  to  pool  their 
social  security  credits  and  draw  higher 
benefits  on  the  basis  ol  their  combined 
credits:  second,  to  permit  widows  with 
minor  children  to  earn  income  without 
reducing  their  social  security  benefits; 
and  third,  to  give  the  husbands,  wid- 
owers and  children  of  working  women 
the  same  benefits  which  the  wives, 
widows,  and  children  of  men  workers  are 
now  entitled  to  receive. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
changes  are  necessary  and  overdue,  and 
should  be  adopted. 


A  MID-DECADE  CENSUS  OF  POPULA- 
TION. UNEMPLOYMENT.  AND 
HOUSING  IN  1975 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Farbstein] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducir.g  legislation  supporting 
the  proposal  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment, 
and  housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every 
10  years  thereafter. 

Present  law  requires  thai  a  national 
census  be  taken  every  10  years,  for  in- 
stance. 1960  and   1970.  However,  as  we 
become  more  aw  are  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  society  ihe  great  need  for  up-to- 
date  infoi-mation.  upon  which  to  make 
public  decisions,  becomes  more  evident. 
One  only  has  to  evaluate  our  position 
in  1967,  to  see  that  we  are  faced  with 
making  decisions  affecting  such  areas  as 
housing,  education,  and  health  services 
based  upon  a  census  which  is  7  years 
old.  During  the  time  span  between  the 
present    census— 1960-70 — the    average 
American  will  have  moved  twice.  This 
constant  shifting  combined  with  a  boom- 
ing birth  rate  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
project  United  States  needs,  for  example, 
In  housing,  schools,  and  health  services 
for  the  poor  and  aging. 

In  the  past,  the  cost  of  a  national 
census  has  limited  such  a  far-reaching 
information  collection  program  to  10- 
year  intervals.  But  the  financial  scope  of 
present  public  programs  and  the  social 
commitment  of  our  citizens,  demands 
that  the  government  have  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  cope  with  the  problems 
now  encountered.  I  urge  thus  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  give  careful 
study  to  this  proposed  legislation  so  that 
In  the  year  1977.  we  are  not  still  faced 
with  making  decisions  based  upon  In- 
formation which  Is  7  years  old. 


PANAMA    CANAL:    CONSPIRACY   OP 
SILENCE 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.   Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  period 
of  years,  I  have  addressed  this  body 
many  times  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
problems  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  in- 
teroceanic  canals  generally  into  focus 
and  to  provide  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
with  a  program  for  action  derived  from 
a  reasoned  line  of  thought.  Extensively 
quoted  in  the  papers  of  foreign  countries 
and  in  periodicals  of  limited  circulation 
in  our  own,  my  efforts  have,  with  rare 
exception,  been  ignored  by  the  mass 
news  media  of  the  United  States,  its 
editors,  commentators,  and  publicists  in 
what  has  been  a  "blackout"  on  this  vital 
subject. 

At  this  very  time,  diplomatic  negotiat- 
ing teams  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama  are  drafting  new  treaties  that 
are  designed  to  abrogate  the  1903  treaty 
under  which  the  Panama  Canal  was  con- 
structed and  has  been  subsequently  op- 
erated, thus  obliterating  indispensable 
authority  of  the  United  States  in  the 
premises.  Despite  the  importance  of  the 
matters  thus  involved,  little  of  funda- 
mental nature  has  been  published  in  the 
press  of  our  coimtry  and  there  has  been 
an  ominous  silence  In  the  Senate.  As  the 
Senate  Is  part  of  the  treatymaklng 
power  of  our  Government  this  silence 
has  caused  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  myself  grave  concern  and  I 
have  wondered  what  the  explanation 
could  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imagine  my  shock  to 
learn  from  reliable  authority  that  a 
prominent  member  of  the  U.S.  negoti- 
ating team  has  been  on  Capitol  Hill  con- 
tacting prominent  Senators  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  them  to  keep  silent  on  the 
Panama  treaty  question  until  the  treaties 
are  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Could  there 
be  anything  better  calculated  to  break 
down  the  separation  of  powers  under  our 
Constitution  than  for  executive  ofQcial^^ 
to  act  in  such  a  presumptuous  manner? 
What  reasons  could  there  be  behind  such 
effort  except  to  prevent  advance  discus- 
sion, and  thus  to  cause  Senators  to  ignore 
the  complicated  subject  until  the  treaties 
are  suddenly  sprung  as  a  fait  accompli 
without  adequate  understanding  or  de- 
bate? In  consequence  there  is  a  complete 
disregard  of  what  is  appropriate  and  this 
constitutes  another  factor  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  silence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  wish  to 
stress  with  all  the  force  at  my  command 
that  the  canal  treaty  question  is  not  a 
routine  matter  or  plaything  but  a  com- 
plicated subject  that  requires  much 
study.  To  discourage  advance  discussion 
In  the  Senate  can  only  have  the  effect 
of  causing  Senators  not  to  study  it  in  ad- 
vance and  this  invites  disaster. 

The  Pansuna  Canal  is  a  military  key  of 
the  first  order  In  world  strategy  and  the 
chief  feature  required  for  the  protection 
of  all  of  Latin  America.  Yet  there  Is  being 
made  an  attempt  on  our  part,  motivated 


by  shabby  sentimentalism  and  complete 
disregard  of  the  consequences  involved, 
to  give  away  this  great  economic  and 
military  agency  just  as  if  the  action  was 
as  insignificant  as  taking  a  drink  of 
water. 

Aside  from  military  considerations  and 
the    necessity    for    adequate    authority 
which  the  United  States  must  have.  If 
the  canal  is  to  be  properly  maintained 
and  operated,  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  will  not  receive  a  penny  of  reim- 
bursement for  the  more  than  $2,000,000,- 
000  furnished  by  the  taxpayers  of  our 
Nation  with  respect  to  the  construction, 
protection,  and  other  items  of  expendi- 
ture incident  to  the  canal  enterprise.  The 
negotiators    evidently     have     not     the 
slightest  concern  for  our  taxpayers  and 
are  willing  not  only  to  give  away  the 
present  canal  and  Canal  Zone  but  also 
to  provide  for  the  building  of  another 
Isthmian  Canal  with  a  limited  period  of 
duration  and  which  might  be  expropri- 
ated by  Panama  during  limitation  period. 
Because  of  the  indicated  conspiracy  of 
silence  and  the  evident  desire  to  wholly 
disregard  the  interests  of  our  taxpaying 
citizens,  it  Is  very  important  that  our 
people  appeal  to  their  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  see  to  it  that  ample  time 
shall  be  provided  for  congressional  con- 
sideration, discussion,  and  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  treaties.  Such  dis- 
cussion ought  to  be  taken  without  delay 
so  that  the  entire  Congress  will  be  fully 
Informed  and  alerted  and  any  Intended 
precipitate  action  as  regards  ratification 
could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Spetiker,  this  brazen  effort  to  keep 
the  Panama  story  from  the  people  of  our 
Nation  is  a  bold  attempt  to  thwart  the 
process  of  open  covenants  openly  arrived 
at  with  respect  to  the  proposed  treaties. 
Moreover,  it  is  altogether  characteristic 
of  what  is  customary  procedure  in  the 
lands  of  despotism. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD  ATTACKS 
THE  QUIE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT— OPPONENTS  OF 
ESEA  TELL  ONLY  HALF  THE 
STORY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QuiE],  yesterday  called  atten- 
tion to  a  series  of  articles  from  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  which,  he  alleged,  lend  sup- 
port to  his  proposed  substitute  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

But  the  gentleman  did  not  read  far 
enough,  for  the  Boston  Herald  specifi- 
cally opposes  his  bill.  On  April  28.  after 
publishing  the  other  articles,  the  Boston 
Herald  specifically  opposed  the  Qule  sub- 
stitute and  said  of  it: 

The  measure  clearly  would  be  a  step  back- 
ward. 
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The  Herald  expressed  some  criticism 
of  the  present  method  of  allocating  title 
I  within  the  States  because  some  small 
portion  of  the  funds  goes  to  school  dis- 
tricts of  means.  But  poor  children  often 
live  in  relatively  \v?ll-to-do  school  dis- 
tricts and  these  chidrrn  have  not  In  the 
past  received  the  special  attention,  the 
remedial  and  other  help,  which  'hey 
need.  It  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that 
funds  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  tlie 
number  of  poor  children  in  the  school 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Educational  Administration  Quarterly 
reached  the  following  conclusion  on  this 
subject: 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  does  indeed  succeed  in  chan- 
nellriBt  federal  government  funds  to  the  low- 
income  regions  of  the  country  to  a  very 
subBtantlnl  degree  .  It  Is  a  highly  pro- 
greaslve  program  with  respect  to  Its  tendency 
of  yielding  more  than  proportional  amounts 
to  low-Income  areas  and  less  than  propor- 
tional amounts  to  hlgh-tncome  areas  thus 
tending  to  lessen  regional  Income  differen- 
tials 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  applaud  the 
Boston  Heralds  opposition  to  the  Quie 
amendment.  I  must  take  exception  to  one 
tentative  hypothesis  which  Ls  contained 
In  the  editorial  The  Herald  Indicates 
that  "presumably"  State  education  com- 
missions would  allocate  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  But  the  hard  facts  point 
to  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion.  The 
fall  1966  issue  of  the  Carnegie  Quarterly 
reports  the  results  of  a  finding  by  urban 
specialist  Alan  K.  Campbell,  of  Syracuse 
University,  that  the  areas  of  highest 
need — the  inner  cities — clearly  suffer 
under  present  state  allocation  formulas. 
The  Carnegie  Quarterly  says: 

The  shocker  however,  Is  that  state  aid  to 
schools,  which  one  might  think  would  be 
designed  to  redress  the  imbalance  somewhat, 
discriminates  against  the  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  one  other 
quarrel  to  pick  with  the  Boston  Herald 
and  that  is  the  title  of  it.s  editorial, 
"Republican  Alternative."  for  I  know 
that  a  g<-)od  manv  of  my  thought ful 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  find  'he  Qule  substitute  as  unac- 
ceptable as  does  the  Herald  They  are  not 
anxious  to  destroy  the  existing  Elemen- 
tary and  SecondaiT  Education  Act  and 
the  programs  it  authorizes. 

The  text  of  Boston  Herald  edltoral  op- 
posing Quie  substitute  to  Elementai-y  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  follows: 

REPrBLIC.\>f    Alteknaiivb 

The  alternative  bUl  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  flled  by  the  13 
Republican  members  'f  the  House  Education 
Committee  Is  pu/zUng  The  st.itement  by  the 
Republican  members  sa>-s  their  bill  would  be 
an  Improvement  on  the  Title  I  distribution 
formula,  which  they  called  "Increasingly  In- 
equitable." They  further  criticized  the  for- 
mula becau-'ie  under  It  "the  vast  gulf  be- 
tween scho.  ;  expenditures  In  the  poorest 
states  and  tl^  ee  in  the  :*ealthle.st  states  will 
bo  widened  further "  The  Republicans  ad- 
ed.    "The     [)oUtlcal     grounds    are    obvious." 

We  agree  with  this  evaluation  of  Title  I, 
and  Illustrated  how  it  reinforces  the  edu- 
cational Inequalities  that  !:  wa-s  supp^ised 
to  correct  In  an  editorial  series  last  January. 
But  the  Republlca:a  bill  does  not  answer 
these  objections.  Rather  than  reducing  the 
"vast  gulf"  between  school  expendlturea  In 


the  poor  and  wealthy  states,  it  wou.a  widen 
them. 

The  Republican  bill  would  appropriate  *3 
billion  In  block  grants  to  states,  which  would 
then  distribute  the  funds  to  individual 
school  systems  according  to  need.  This  Is 
only  $300  mil. ion  less  than  the  Administra- 
tions bin  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Edu- 
ction Committee,  which  ou  the  surface  is 
not  too  great  a  cut  Yet  the  distribution  for- 
mula devised  by  the  Republicans  assures  that 
the  16  Southern  states  that  need  the  money 
most  would  be  the  ones  to  suffer  from  the 
outbade  For  example.  Kentucky,  where  stu- 
dents in  the  Apptalachlana  attend  one-room 
school  houses  without  toilet  facilities,  would 
receive  825  million  less  under  the  Republican 
distribution  formula.  In  contrast,  Massa- 
chusetts would  receive  S7  million  more  un- 
der the  Republican  bill,  and  Minnesota — • 
the  home  state  of  the  representative  who 
flled  the  blU^wouId  receive  $3  million  more 
The  measure  clearly  would  be  a  step  back- 
ward. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  concept  of 
block  grants  to  states  for  education  should 
be  rejected.  The  present  Title  1  law  dis- 
tributes federal  funds  to  95  per  cent  of  all 
school  districts,  a  senseless  pwUcy  since 
many  of  those  districts  i  New  Rochelle.  New- 
ton. Scarsdale.  for  eximple»  do  not  need  fed- 
eral poverty  money  Presumably  if  state  edu- 
cation commissioners  were  given  discretion 
In  distributing  block  grants  to  states,  they 
wou;d  allocate  the  money  where  It  is  needed 
and  In  the  quantities  required.  Instead  of 
scattering  the  money  as  the  present  law  does. 

Southern  states  would  be  prohibited  from 
discriminating  against  predominantly  Negro 
school  systems  by  the  ClvU  Rights  Law.  and 
all  the  states  would  be  given  the  flexibility 
which  Is  needed  to  creatively  and  effectively 
cope  with  the  problems  of  education  In  poor 
urban  and  rural  schools. 

The  concept  cf  block  grants  to  states, 
therefore,  should  be  further  explored,  but 
an  equal  amount  of  effort  should  be  devoted 
to  devising  an  equitable  distribution  for- 
mula. 


GENEVA  NEGOTIA  riONS  ON  TARIFF 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
&s.k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
I  armounced  in  a  press  release  today  that 
the  actions  of  our  negotiators  in  Geneva 
on  tariff  and  the  testimony  before  our 
committee  do  not  jibe. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  someone  is 
either  deliberately,  or  out  of  ignorance, 
selling  the  American  people  a  bill  of 
goods,  that  I  am  afraid  at  this  point  Is 
foreign  made.  Of  course,  we  are  not  yet 
In  possession  of  the  full  report  of  the 
agreements  and  concessions.  From  what 
I  see  In  the  papers,  from  the  statements 
of  our  negotiators,  and  the  SecretaiT  of 
State,  I  am  apprehensive  of  the  future 
for  U.S.  jobs. 

The  rosy  claims  of  the  5-year  plan  are 
beini?  unfolded  slowly  but  surely  as  a 
further  encroacliment  upon  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  job  opportunities. 

Quoting  from  a  Geneva  dispatch  as 
carried  by  the  Evening  Star,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  May  16,  1967,  one  fLnds  little 
to  crow  about  unless  he  Is  an  Importer 


or  uxporter  or  worse,  completely  ignorant 
of  the  direct  relationship  between  our 
mandated  Federal  labor  standards  and 
world  trade. 

The  direct  quote  follows: 

William  Roth,  head  of  the  US  delegation 
said  the  results  were  of  tremendous  world 
Importance  He  predicted  it  would  aifect  be- 
tween 15  billion  and  16  billion  dullars  worth. 
The  tJnlted  States  exports  27  bUlion  dollars 
worth  of  goods,  and  imports  19  billion  dollars 
worth. 

If  this  were  true.  It  would  be  fine,  but 
how  come  we  owe  the  world  trading  na- 
tions billions  of  dollars?  Are  we  counting 
as  world  exports  our  shipments  to  the 
Vietnam  effort,  the  feed  grain  and  food- 
for-pcace  shipments.  Care  packages,  and 
the  foreign-based  troop  supplies,  and  our 
foreign  aid  equipment?  Ml  we  have  asked 
for  years  is  an  honest  count  on  this  much 
ballyhooed  and  completely  erroneous  re- 
porting of  our  trade  volumes 
Again  I  quote  from  the  Star: 
A  higher  minimum  world  price  of  $1  73  a 
bushel  on  hard  winter  wheat — An  interna- 
tional food  Bid  program  of  4.5  million  tons 
a  year — an  antl-dumplng  accord  to  protect 
businessmen  from  foreign  competitors  trying 
to  export  goods  below  cost. 

The  antidumping  revision  is  anottier 
sop  to  the  U.S.  workers  who  must  com- 
pete atiainst  wages  of,  in  many  cases, 
one-tenth  or  less  than  our  minimum 
waee.  In  fact  the  antidumping  and  the 
world  wheat  cartel  are  moving  in  exactly 
opposite  directions.  The  new  antidump- 
ing agreement  means  no  nation  can  get 
le-ss  than  cost  for  its  product  and  yet 
this  country  has  subsidized  and  dumped 
every  bushel  of  wheat  it  sells  in  foreign 
markets.  If  we  really  want  to  double- 
talk,  th;s  is  a  good  place  to  do  it.  IjOok 
at  our  cotton  exports,  sold  at  a  cost  of 
over  S40  to  the  US.  taxpayer  on  every 
bale  we  sell. 

Even  more  serious  Is  the  record  of  our 
own  Tariff  Commission  in  antidumping 
cases.  Other  nations  take  a  simple  in- 
voice and  use  it  as  proof  of  violation 
when  we  dump  certain  U.S.  goods,  but 
our  U.S.  companies  are  put  throu.uh  the 
wringer  to  get  iclief.  The  record  makes 
one  wonder  whether  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission works  for  the  United  States  or 
against  the  United  Stales 

Another  quote  worthy  of  comment  Is 
the  frank  admission  by  Jean  Rcy.  the 
Kelgian  chief  negotiator  for  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market,  who  said: 

His   group   w.os   extremely   satisfied. 

He  said: 

Tho  United  States  finally  g.-ive  way  on 
chemicals  while  the  Common  Market  made 
considerable  concessions  on  cereals 

It  looks  like  the  United  States  gave 
on  everj'  Issue.  A  closer  examination 
will  reveal  that  every  nation  got  more 
of  a  cut  into  the  U.S.  market  in  ex- 
change for  lowering  tariffs  on  U  S.  goods 
while  leaving  all  the  nontariff  road 
blocks  to  protect  the  employment  Ln 
their  own  countries. 

The  case  of  shoes  is  typical  and  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  when  we  finally 
examine  the  full  text  we  will  find  that 
other  so-called  victories  will  turn  out 
to  be  seriously  damaging  t*i  the  U.S. 
economy.  Li  the  rubber  shoe  agreements 
our  negotiators  changed  to  formulae  to 


nrotect  the  Japanese  share  of  the  U.S.     man  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  St  Ger-         Mr.  Speaker,  since  1959  it  has  been 
market  against  the  lower  waged  areas     main]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this     recommended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 

of  Taiwan   and  Hong   Kong.   The  new     point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra      ^  i,„i^  ,„..»  .k.  r,^^c  ^f  r,„.  n^oriv^H 

change  makes  an  ad  valorum  plus  a  per     neous  master 
pair  customs  charge,  something  the  Jap-        ""'""  c^t^t^,, 
anese  have  wanted  since  we  started  our 
other   friends    into   world    competition 
asainst  them. 
"No  one  wants  to  close  the  United  States 
up  against  imports  but  the  realistic  ap 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  John  E.  Fogarty  to  his  eter- 


ment  help  meet  the  needs  of  our  deprived 
children  by  sharing  the  costs  of  States' 
cliild  welfare  services.  Much  to  every- 
one's dismay  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  this  while  the  problem  continues  to 
grow  in  size  and  complexity. 

■We  can  wait  no  longer.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  this  problem  is  to  be  taKcn  under  con- 


praach  dictates  that  this  Nation  cannot     nal  reward   this  House  lost  one  of  its     trol. 


ra:se  its  standard  of  living  in  a  free  trade 
fight  for  our  own  market  against  pro- 
ducers overseas;  American  as  well  as  for- 
eign who  use  the  low  wages  paid  in  for- 
eign couiUries  as  their  main  stock  in 
trade. 

The  next  few  months  will  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  drive  put  on  5  years  ago  for 
the  5-year  trade  plin.  This  time  the  re- 
sults will  be  even  more  dramatic  and 
disastrous  to  labor  intensihed  U.S.  in- 
dustrj'. 

While  tiie  Vietnam  situation  is  with 
us  we  would  not  feel  the  real  impact. 
When  it  is  over — and  it  better  be  over 
s^n— the  U.S.  worker  will  find  that  the 
Star  at  least  spoke  the  truth  when  it 
said: 

Most  of  the  benefits  of  the  lowered  tariffs 
will  go  to  businessmen,  especially  those  In  the 
Import  and  export  fields.  Some  of  the  sav- 
ings will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers. 

Tire  job  economy  of  this  Nation  will 
suffer,  the  enterprise  system  as  we  know 
it  is  destined  for  the  scrap  heap  if  the 
testimony  before  our  committee  has  any 
validity  at  all.  The  only  way  this  Nation 
can  stay  in  world  trade  will  be  through 
international  cartels,  rationing  of  mar- 
kets, and  birth  control  of  both  peoples 
and  industries. 

The  world  can  produce  more  than  a 
sufficiency  of  goods  so  long  as  the  wage 
levels  in  other  countries  prevent  their 
peoples  from  buying  not  only  our  high- 
cost  productions  but  their  own  low- 
waged  pioductions  of  nonessentials.  One 
worldwide  action  that  must  also  come 
has  to  be  a  world  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hour  law. 

I  believe  we  can  have  a  free  trade 
world  if  we  will  restrict  our  own  demands 
for  waucs  and  profits  while  the  other 
nations  raise  their  standards  and  at  the 
same  tune  put  a  limit  upon  the  amount 
of  laborsaving  devices  where  workers 
are  available  and  the  products  are 
being  produced  in  surplus. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  all  nations 
will  increase  their  trade  beneficially  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  This  holds  out  the 
promise  that  all  nations  will  sell  more 
than  they  buy.  The  best  proof  of  how 
Silly  this  is  can  be  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Roth's  statement  that  we  export  $8  bil- 
lion worth  more  than  we  import  and  yet 
we  are  going  broke.  We  lost  industries, 
jobs,  and  Fort  Knox. 

If  tins  is  the  beneficial  laying  on  of  the 
hands  that  the  Kennedy  rounds  hold  out 
as  a  promise  to  all  nations,  then  we  can 
surely  look  for  an  epidemic  of  world- 
v.ide  economic  scurvy. 


FEDERAL- STATE  PROGRAM  OF 
CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


greatest  Members  and  the  less  fortunate 
citizens  of  our  Nation  lost  one  of  their 
greatest  friends  and  helpers. 

The  tireless  efforts  of  John  Fogarty  in 
behalf  of  our  afiSicted  citizens  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us  and  need  no  further 
comment.  What  is  needed  is  our  con- 
tinued support  of  these  efforts  so  that 
the  fight  so  well  and  vigorously  waged 
by  John  Fogarty  may  enjoy  continued 
success. 

One  of  the  many  legislative  measures 
that  my  close  friend  and  colleague,  John 
Fogarty,  was  working  on  at  the  time  of 
his  sudden  death  was  a  bill  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Federal-State  program 
of  child  welfare  services.  This  measure 
has  now  been  reintroduced  in  the  90th 
Congress  by  John's  and  my  close  friend, 
the  highly  esteemed  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts,  James  Burke. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation  and  call  upon 
the  strong  support  of  all  the  Members  of 
this  House  in  gaining  enactment  of  this 
much-needed  legislation. 

I  am  told  that  in  these  affluent  United 
States  there  are  in  excess  of  two  and  a 
half  million  children  potentially  in  need 
of  child  welfare  services.  Of  this  number 
only  one-fourth  to  one-half  actually  are 
receiving  these  services. 

In  scanning  this  Nation,  we  find  that 
half  of  our  counties  offer  no  child  wel- 
fare services  whatsoever.  And  most  dis- 
turbing, I  think,  is  that  this  is  the  one 
area  of  welfare  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  participate. 

The  very  apparent  inadequacy  of  chUd 
welfare  programs  across  the  Nation 
manifests  the  need  for  a  strong  national 
program.  It  manifests  the  great  demand 
for  Federal  assistance  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  deprived  children.  These 
children  need  our  help  to  get  on  their 
feet,  so  to  speak,  so  that  they  can  live 
and  grow  as  other  children  do.  They  need 
our  help  if  they  are  going  to  become  the 
strong  citizens  that  we  need  so  verj' 
much  to  further  develop  and  guide  this 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead.  We  can  give 
them  this  help  through  this  legislation. 

This  bill,  which  was  originally  intro- 
duced by  John  Fogarty  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, provides  for  Federal  sharing  of 
the  cost  of  a  State's  child  welfare  serv- 
ices based  on  the  State's  per  capita  in- 
come. 

The  Federal  Government  under  this 
bill  would  pay  75  percent  of  the  State's 
salary  and  training  costs  for  child  wel- 
fare personnel  and  50  to  83  percent  of 
all  other  child  welfare  costs  incurred  by 
the  States. 

This  legislation  would  serve  to  bring 
programs  for  children  in  line  with  other 
Federal  welfare  programs  and  enable 
every  State  to  more  than  double  its 
program  for  children  without  expending 
any  additional  State  funds. 


I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  our 
late,  beloved  colleague,  John  Fogarty, 
than  to  continue  the  work  he  began. 
This  is  what  we  will  be  doing  if  this 
legislation,  which  John  Fogarty  first  pre- 
sented to  the  89th  Congress,  is  enacted. 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
TEACHERS.  AFL-CIO.  ENDORSES 
H.R.  7819  AND  OPPOSES  THE  QUIE 
SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man irom  Indiana  IMr.  Br.\demas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  highly  significant  that  the  two  major 
organizations  of  schoolteachers  in  the 
United  States  have  both  gone  on  record 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  7819,  the  bill 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  to  extend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

As  the  National  Education  Association 
said  on  May  2,  1967: 

NEA  believes  that  there  Is  no  acceptable 
substitute  for  H.R.  7819  before  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  also  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  state- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  AFL-CIO: 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  by 
unanimous  Executive  Council  action,  re- 
affirms Its  support  of  H.R.  7819,  the  Adminis- 
tration's 1967  Amendments  to  PL  89-10.  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1065. 

Conversely,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  by  unanimous  action  of  Its  Execu- 
tive Council,  opposes  the  Quie  substitute 
proposals. 

We  are  so  Informing  our  136,000  members. 
Charles  Cogen,  President.  May  11,  1967. 


Mr. 


MR.  ROOSAS  ADVICE 
EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker,   I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  I  have  admired  very 
much  since  his  service  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Treasurj'  Department,  where  he  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  our  country, 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Roosa,  recently  made  some 
remarks  I  consider  worthy  of  reproduc- 
tion in  the  Record.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD  at  this  point  a  news  article  which 
appeared  in  Amencan  Banker  on  May 
15.  1967: 
RoosA     Sees     Larger     Balanck-of-Patmknt 

Deficit  Under  Both  Accounttno  Methods 
(By    Ben    Weberman* 

Hot  Sphin-cs.  V*  —The  Cnlt«>d  States  bal- 
ance of  payments  deftclt  for  this  year  on  a 
liquidity  basis  of  bookkeeplnsr  should  be  a 
little  larger  than  the  $1  4  billion  of  1866. 
Robert  V  Rousa,  partner  In  Brown  Broth- 
era  Harrlmrtn.  New  York,  said  Friday 

But  substantl.Tl  deterioration  will  de- 
velop In  the  official  settlements"  computa- 
tion which  win  shift  from  a  slight  surplvis  to 
a  deficit  at  least  as  large  a-s  the  size  of  the 
liquidity  deficit  said  Mr  Roosa.  a  former 
Under  Secretan.-  of  the  Treasury 

Mr.  Roosa  expressed  his  views  at  a  press 
briefing  following  his  address  to  a  closed- 
door  session  of  the  Business  Council  oh 
"Gold  and  the  Dollar  "  The  Business  Coun- 
cil comprises  more  than  100  corporate  execu- 
tives who  meet  regularly  with  government 
officials  to  exchange  suggestions  and  com- 
plaints. 

Mr.  Rcosa  blamed  the  big  deficit  develop- 
ing on  an  official  reserve  transactions  basis 
to  a  massive  cutflc  w  of  Eurodollars  as  do- 
mestic b.tnks  find  the  need  for  funds  less 
pressing  and  are  willing  to  permit  borrowing 
made  abroad  last  year  to  lapse  at  maturity 

He  complimented  Treasury  officials  for  ar- 
ranging to  have  European  central  banks  and 
governments  agree  to  build  their  holdings  of 
dollars  rather  than  turn  them  back  here 
for  gold. 

This  I  ountrv  is  also  the  beneficiary  of 
problems  which  are  plaguing  Prance  and 
which  have  curtailed  that  country's  ability 
to  attract  dollars  But  the  U.3.  could  well  be 
subject  to  a  gold  drain  as  the  Swiss  follow 
their  custom  of  carrying  most  reserves  In 
gold  rather  than  In  exchange.  Mr  Roosa 
siiggested 

At  the  Council  meeting  he  warned  that 
d!scu.«sions  on  international  monetary  re- 
form should  be  separated  from  the  U  S  at- 
tack on  Its  chronic  balance  of  payments 
deficit  The  magnitude  of  the  deficit  Is  .'uch, 
he  declared  that  no  new  svstem  of  reform 
would  absorb  these  excesses  In  outflow  over 
inflow. 

With  a  limited,  and  almost  stable,  supply 
of  gold  he  said,  the  U  S  cannot  be  the  guar- 
antor of  gold  prices  In  the  world 

Support  of  the  gold  price  must  be  shared 
by  all  countries  Mr  Roosa  added  Only  then, 
when  all  feel  thev  are  sharing  the  responsi- 
bility, will  the  question  of  gold  outflow  di- 
minish, he  said 

If  the  problem  of  gold  support  and  mon- 
etary reform  is  not  solved  soon,  he  said  the 
world  will  .cplit  into  currency  hlocs--wlth 
competition  through  devaluation  for  re- 
serves becoming  a  destructive  force,  as  was 
the  case  m  the  1930s  Thl.s  also  would  break 
the  trend  toward  International  cooperation 
on  trn<te  that  has  developed  in  recent  years, 
he  ;,dded 

Those  who  would  have  the  US  act  uni- 
laterally on  gold  are  mistakenly  looking  only 
at  the  ctirrent  problems  and  are  not  weigh- 
ing all   the   forces  he  charged 

The  25  gold  cover.  Mr  Roosa  declared, 
should  come  off  as  soon  as  possible  This 
would  reassure  those  Eiiropeans  who  may  be 
worrying  about  the  possibility  that  the  US 
would  unilaterally  decide  to  halt  the  ex- 
change of  gold  for  dollars 

At  the  meeting  Ralph  Lazaru<<,  president, 
Federated  Department  Stores  Inc  and  chair- 
man of  the  Council  3  committee  o«  the  do- 
mestic economy  reported  that  a  group  of 
18  economists  working  for  corporate  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  suggested  that  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  (0,  1968,  the  grorup's 
budget   deficit    on   an   administrative  basis. 


should  be  at  least  tl5  billion  and  could  be 
as  large  as  $25  billion 

On  top  of  the  $8  billion  forecast  In  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  last  Janu- 
nry,  Vietnam  escalation  could  drain  another 
$5  billion,  while  the  corporate  profit  retreat 
and  expiration  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
could  trim  revenues  82  5  billion.  Tills  could 
be  expanded  another  $3  billion  or  so  if  sur- 
tax on  corporate  profit  does  not  become 
effective  July  1.  but  instead  Is  delated  until 
Oct     1 

The  economists,  with  Mr  Lazarus  In  agree- 
ment, asked  for  a  surtax  that  would  take 
efTect  Oct  1  to  permit  enough  stimulation  to 
remain  In  the  economy  until  excess  Inven- 
tories have  been  digested  Then  fiscal  re- 
straints would  be  necessary  and  desirable, 
he  said. 

His  own  economists  are  forecasting  busi- 
ness operations  on  the  basis  of  a  second-half 
1967  increase  of  3"'  to  4^1  in  total  retail 
^ales  from  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  while 
department  store  sales  should  rise  4'"  to  6%. 
.Me  added 


MORE  .\BuUT  THE  QUIE  AMEND- 
MENT—A POCKET  OF  FISH- 
HOOK.S 

Mr.  EDMONr>SON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unaniniou.s  consent  that  the  Rentle- 
nian  from  New  York  'Mr  CfREvl  may 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  thl.'^  point  In  the 
Record  an1  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CARETS  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  so  much  valid  criticism  of  the  pro- 
po.^ed  amendments  to  the  Elementar>- 
ar.d  Secondary  Education  Act  that  I  hes- 
itate to  "pile  on"  any  more. 

In  all  sincerity.  I  am  constrained  to 
feel  a  sense  of  .sympathy  for  the  dlstln- 
'zulshed  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who 
until  this  time,  could  be  called  a  friend 
to  education.  In  fact,  as  I  said  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  a  little  while 
ago  on  the  floor: 

1  find  It  very  hard.  Mr  Qihe,  to  believe 
all— I  emphasize  "all  "—the  villainous  and 
wicked  things  being  said  about  you  In  fact 
I  find  It  hard  to  believe  even  what  I  have 
been  saying  about  ynu  But  believe  I  must, 
because  In  overall  rereading  of  this  substitute 
measure  I  find  new  fishhooks  In  Its  pockets. 

The  latest  hooker  I  find  is  In  the 
assurance  of  continuity  of  the  emphasis 
in  the  act  In  present  programs.  Let  me 
illustrate: 

QUlE     BILL     DOESN'T    CUAKANTEE    CONTINOATION 
OF    ANTTHTNC 

Mr  Speaker,  the  distinguished  Con- 
eiessman  from  Minnesota  claims  to  give 
us  a  measure  that,  I  quote:  "Is  designed 
to  continue  in  a  better  form  eveiT  im- 
petus toward  educational  improvemeMt 
cained  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  "  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  facts  It  Is  designed 
to  do  just  the  opposite:  namely,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  long-delayed  efTort  to  im- 
prove education  In  this  Nation.  What  is 
beginning  to  emerge  as  a  major  trend 
toward  Improving  the  quality  of  our  Na- 
tion's poorer  schools,  will  be  ended  as 
surely  as  if  we  completely  repealed  all 
Federal  aid  to  education 

Let  me  take  as  an  example  one  small 
aspect — in  terms  of  funds — iif  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act: 


the  funds  title  I  provides  to  assist  neg- 
lected and  delinquent  children  in  institu- 
tions. 

A  total  of  130.000  children  in  these 
Institutions  are  being  tcivcd  thiou;;h 
ESEA.  These  children  are  among  the 
most  disadvantaged  In  the  Nation: 
yuuiigsiers  wlio  have  never  learned  to 
live  with  society  and  are  potentially 
doomed  to  spend  their  adult  lives  In 
prison,  and  orphans  and  neglected  young 
boys  and  girls  whose  parents  do  not  want 
them.  Under  ESEA.  these  children  now 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  go  of  it.  to  over- 
come handicaps,  to  meet  with  educational 
success. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota's  IMr. 
Qttie]  amendment.  Mr  Speaker,  would 
guarantee  these  children  nothing.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  briefly  mentioned  as  po- 
tential candidates  for  assistance  by  State 
agencies  This  is  almost  a  guarantee  ihij 
'.nil  not  get  helped,  becau.se  for  genera- 
tions they  have  been  the  forgotten  chil- 
dren. Why  should  things  change  no\v:> 

No.  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota's 
'Mr.  QriE]  amendment  would  not  guar- 
antee the  continuanon  of  anything.  To 
the  contrai-y:  it  would  assure  that  the 
neediest  children  get  le.ss  than  we  have 
promised  them:  and  that  the  emerging 
impact  of  ESE.A  '.vill  hf  dissipated. 


DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  FOR 
THE  REHABILITATION  OF  YOLT^G 
ADULT  CRnTINAL  OFFENDERS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Carey]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Th.ere  was  no  objection 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today  can, 
when  enacted,  lead  to  profound  and 
needed  changes  in  our  correctional  sys- 
tem for  criminal  ofTenders  under  age  25. 
No  one  can  argue  against  the  need  for 
changes.  Something  is  drastically  wrong 
'.vith  a  system  which  leads  to  a  high  rate 
of  recidivism — a  recent  study  found  that 
only  35  percent  of  these  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Prison  had  not  been  previously 
incarcerated — and  '.viilch  almost  guar- 
antees return  to  crime  by  an  offender 
who  Is  relea.sed  from  prison  without  ade- 
quate counseling  and  treatment  and  is 
srlven  only  superficial  and  punitive  parole 
supervision.  It  is  shocking  to  read  a  mag- 
azine article  In  which  former  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  states,  and  I  quote: 

Too  often,  our  lailK  are  finishing  schools 
where  a  minor  ofTender  can  become  a  major 
criminal  In  a  short  time. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  concluded  In  Its  report  that  In- 
stead of  leading  to  correction  and  serving 
as  positive  detriments  to  crime,  most 
pri.sons  and  juvenile  facilities  make  re- 
habilitation of  the  offender  almost  Im- 
possible. Only  '20  percent  of  the  120.000 
people  employed  In  the  corrections  field 
have  any  part  In  rehabilitation  progran:s. 
There  are  only  50  psychiatrists  and  100 
psychologists  working  full  time  in  U.S. 
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correctional  Institutions.  The  ratio  of 
teachers  and  vocational  Instructors  to 
inmates  is  about  one  to  400.  Less 
♦han  8  percent  of  those  employed 
in  the  field  of  corrections  have  received 
any  professional  education. 

When  these  statistics,  which  clearly 
illustrate  how  little  professional  advice 
and  assistance  Is  available  to  the  Ju- 
venile or  adult  offender,  are  linked  with 
imowledge  about  the  prisons  themselves, 
the  picture  is  indeed  depressing.  More 
than  40  percent  of  this  country's  correc- 
tional faculties  were  built  before  1920. 
Most  of  them  are  outmoded,  overcrowded, 
and  devoid  of  either  adequate  facilities 
or  well-organized  training  and  educa- 
tional programs.  .    .   ^     ^ 

Our  correctional  system  is  indeed  pu- 
nitive- but  It  does  nothing  to  prevent 
crime  and  to  save  the  taxpayer  further 
dollars  by  returning  the  offender  to  so- 
ciety with  new  ability  to  play  a  con- 
structive role.  Instead,  the  returned  con- 
vict faces  almost  impossible  obstacles  in 
his  attempt  to  "go  straight."  First,  he 
must  have  a  job:  not  only  to  support 
himself,  but  also  to  gain  back  his  self- 
respect  and  to  keep  some  hope  for  the 
future. 

Meaningful  jobs  are  almost  Impossible 
to  find,  and  wages  in  available  jobs 
barely  reach  the  subsistence  level.  The 
average  Federal  offender  earns  less  than 
S200  a  month  during  the  period  imme- 
diately following  his  release.  Only  25 
percent  of  all  Federal  releasees  work  80 
percent  of  the  time  during  their  first 
3  months  out  of  prison.  During  this  time 
nearly  20  percent  of  those  released  have 
found  no  work  at  all.  One  of  the  Sunday 
magazines  a  few  weeks  ago  detailed  the 
story  of  a  man.  fresh  from  prison,  trying 
to  find  a  job.  He  had  no  help  from  Fed- 
eral or  local  employment  agencies,  nor 
from  his  parole  officer.  His  status  as  a 
former  convict  caused  Immediate  rejec- 
tion from  one  job  after  another.  He  was 
almost  in  despair.  Sometimes,  for  such 
men.  the  road  back  to  crime  becomes 
short  and  slick:  they  feel  they  have  no 
choice.  Society  has  rejected  them  once 
and  for  all. 

The  future  of  the  average  juvenile  of- 
fender is  even  more  tragic,  for  these 
young  people  start  the  downward  proc- 
ess at  an  earlier  age.  when  they  are  more 
susceptible  to  evil  Influences  and 
the  depression  and  discouragement  of 
normal  prison  life.  These  Juvenile  of- 
fenders begin  with  more  than  one  strike 
against  them:  most  of  them  come  into 
prison  poorly  educated  and  with  little 
motivation  for  the  future.  A  study  in 
Atlanta  showed  that  the  typical  boy  sent 
to  a  State  training  school  was  3.4  years 
behind  his  contemporaries  In  basic  skills 
like  reading  and  writing.  Only  17  per- 
cent of  those  in  pri.son — less  than  one- 
third  the  national  average — had  fin- 
ished high  school. 

What  is  the  solution?  The  most  hope- 
ful answer  to  the  cyclical  behavior  of 
the  criminal  offender  seems  to  lie  in 
adequate  rehabilitation.  Rehabilitation 
Is  defined  as  services  to  fit  the  individual 
for  employment  and  productive  useful 
living.  For  the  criminal  offender,  this 
means  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing while  In  prison  and  guidance,  coun- 


seling, and  job  finding  for  those  who  are 
released.  Correctional  rehabilitation  is 
a  new  field.  Therefore  It  will  be  some  time 
yet  before  we  are  sure  which  methods  are 
most  successful.  In  the  meantime  experi- 
mentation and  many  demonstration 
projects  are  vital  to  achieve  progress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
establish  a  3-year  demonstration  project, 
which  would  not  only  help  the  individual 
prisoners  who  received  the  services  pro- 
vided, but  would  provide  the  whole  coun- 
try with  desperately  needed  information. 
It  is  only  one  of  several  avenues  of  re- 
search which  must  be  explored:  but  it 
will  prove  a  great  step  forward. 

The  bill  will  amend  section  805  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  It 
provides  that  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years, 
teams  composed  of  'VISTA  volunteers  and 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  will  be 
placed  in  no  more  than  six  prison  facili- 
ties in  or  nearby  six  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Young  criminal  offenders  aged  16 
to  25  will  be  given  intensive  education, 
training,  and  coimsellng  during  6  to  8 
months  prior  to  release  from  confine- 
ment and  also  during  6  to  8  months  im- 
mediately following  release.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  operated  tmder  the  direc- 
tion not  only  of  project  supervisoiy 
personnel  but  of  community  sponsoring 
groups  composed  of  judges,  prison  and 
parole  officials,  and  criminologists.  The 
work  of  these  volunteer  teams  will  not 
conflict  with  the  operations  of  local  cor- 
rections departments,  but  will  supple- 
ment any  existing  programs.  Those  cities 
which  participate  in  this  program  will 
have  to  offer  cooperation  and  assistance, 
but  they  will  not  have  to  change  their 
existing  correctional  policies. 

The  Teacher  Corps  members  will  work 
with  prisoners  in  a  1-to-lO  ratio.  The 
early  months  of  their  teaching  program 
will  Include  intensive  remedial  work 
in  English  and  arithmetic  at  the  indi- 
vidual's level  and  pace.  It  Is  expected  that 
various  experimental  educational  tech- 
niques, such  as  team  teaching,  will  be 
used,  and  that  the  basic  curriculum  will 
be  supplemented  with  special  work  in 
the  social  and  physical  sciences. 

The  VTSTA  volunteer,  who  will  have  a 
caseload  of  four  offenders,  will  provide  a 
valuable  link  with  the  community  and 
family  that  is  not  existent  at  the  present 
time.  Prior  to  release,  the  volunteer  will 
help  obtain  a  Job  for  the  prisoner  and 
develop  good  family  and  community  re- 
lations. 'When  a  Job  has  been  found,  the 
volunteer  will  see  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
instructor  knows  of  any  special  require- 
ments of  the  employer,  so  that  the  in- 
di'vidual  prisoner's  educational  program 
can  be  sti-uctured  to  prepare  him  for  the 
specific  Job. 

After  the  prisoner  has  been  released 
the  "VISTA  volunteer  will  visit  him  both 
in  his  home  and  at  work  every  1  to  2 
days  to  make  sure  that  no  problems  de- 
velop. The  volunteer  will  also  acquaint 
the  released  prisoner  with  all  available 
community  programs  which  mleht  be  of 
use  to  him. 

The  Teacher  Corps- VISTA  project  will 
help  many  young  offenders  escape  from 
the  cycle  of  crime  and  punishment.  We 
know  that  Intensive  training  programs 
and    saturation    educational    work    are 


amazingly  successful,  especially  when 
coupled  with  sympathetic  counseling. 
The  "VISTA  volunteer  and  the  member 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  will  prove  sensitive 
to  the  problems  of  the  young  offender, 
and  general  experience  in  working  with 
and  for  the  poor  should  prove  a  useful 
background.  These  volunteers  will  bring 
the  dedication  and  atmosphere  of  hope 
which  is  so  desperately  needed  in  this 
Nation's  prisons. 

Significantly,  the  work  of  the  VISTA 
volunteer  and  Teacher  Corps  member 
will  be  specifically  geared  to  an  existing 
iob.  The  goals  will  be  clear,  and  the  Ju- 
venile offender  can  obtain  necessary  skills 
m  the  knowledge  that  they  will  soon  be 
put  to  good  use.  The  "VISTA  volunteer 
will  serve  as  a  link  between  the  released 
prisoner  and  his  community.  He  will  al- 
le\iate  the  hostility  between  a  suspicious 
community  and  a  resentful  ex-convict. 

This  3-year  program  requires  only  a 
small  outlay  of  Federal  funds,  especlaUy 
in  comparison  with  the  return  in  produc- 
tive work  that  can  be  expected.  During 
fiscal  year  1968  less  than  $1.3  miUion  will 
be  needed.  During  the  following  2  fiscal 
years  less  than  $2  million  a  year  will  be 
required. 

This  program  is  urgently  needed.  It 
can  only  lead  to  improvements  in  our 
conectional  system,  which  is  today  far 
too  concerned  with  punishment  at  the 
expense  of  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce now  has  been  sponsored  in  the  other 
body  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  Senator  Kennedy  and  16  additional 
Members  of  the  other  body.  I  hope  and 
tiTist  it  will  receive  substantial  support  in 
the  House. 


F/JvHLY  PLANNING  SER"VICES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  joined  by 
Mr.  AD.-Mas,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
KuPFERMAN.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Res- 
nick,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Udall.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
begin  what  I  hope  will  some  day  be  a 
fine  national  program  of  family  planning 
services. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  make 
grants  for  family  planning  services  for 
low-income  families  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  at  the  State  or  local 
level  which  are  capable  of  getting  such 
programs  underway  rapidly.  Family  in- 
tegrity and  individual  conscience  will  be 
protected  and  respected. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  assignment 
of  Public  Health  Service  personnel  to 
OEO  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram and  for  the  coordination  of  family 
planning  programs  between  OEO  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
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has  demonstrated  not  only  Its  desire,  but 
Its  ability  to  undertake  family  plannmg 
programs  and.  perb.aps  m  a  unique  fash- 
Ion  amon?  Government  agencies,  the 
OEO  has  demonstrated  its  desire  to  give 
such  programs  a  high  priority  This  vear 
It  is  spendina;  about  $4,000,000  on  family 
planning  service.^,  prmiarily  in  grants  to 
community  family  plannin^r  centers 
through  its  community  action  pro^'ram. 

Mr  Speaker.  fh!.'=  is  a  positive  response 
on  the  part  of  the  office  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  the  needs  of  local  action  program.s 
in  poverty  areas  around  the  country  I 
applaud  such  a  response  Furthermore. 
on  March  20.  1967.  when  it  had  become 
clear  that  the  funding  status  of  OEO 
family  planning  projects  was  jeopardized, 
the  OEO  responded  with  special  emer- 
gency funds  to  insure  the  continuation  of 
existing  family  planning  services  being 
supported  through  the  war  on  poverty 
programs  This  action  prevented  either 
the  closing  of.  or  a  ."^erious  reduction  In. 
family  planning  services  in  approximate- 
ly 25  communities 

This  administrative  action  Is  indicative 
of  the  kind  of  executive  initiative  needed 
in  all  relevant  Federal  aeencies:  namely, 
energetic  support  for  family  planning 
services  and  high  priority  funding 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  believe  the 
OCBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  both 
able  and  wilting  to  support  with  sufficient 
funds  and  administrative  direction,  the 
development  of  family  planning  services 
in  this  country,  especially  in  low  income 
areas  where  such  services  are  the  least 
available 

Even  while  we  applaud  the  competence 
and  willingness  of  Mr  Shrlver  and  his 
staff  to  respond  to  local  initiative  for 
family  planning  services,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  neither  OEO  nor  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  has  the  resources  to  make 
substantial  grants  to  hospitals  or  other 
local  community  and  health  agencies 
specifically  to  provide  family  planning 
services  and  supplle.^  These  agencies 
must  receive  such  Federal  assistance  If 
thev  are  to  render  this  valuable  and 
needed  service. 

Mr  Speaker,  .scientific,  religious,  civic 
and  political  leaders  in  this  counti-y  have 
in  the  past  several  years  stepped  forward 
to  tell  us  of  the  relationship  between 
poverty,  economic  dependency  and  un- 
wanted pregnancy  with  the  well-being 
stability,  and  integrity  of  the  individual 
family.  Such  reports  have  emanatt^d 
from  a  White  House  conference,  from 
the  Natlon.il  Academy  of  Sciences,  from 
executive  a^'^^ncles.  from  public  and  pri- 
vate universities  and  from  concressional 
hearings.  No  'iv  who  has  heard  these 
leaders,  who  h.i.^  f.id  tliese  reports,  or 
who  has  seen  i\\-  i. ^.sequences  of  pov- 
erty can  help  but  be  touched  and  im- 
pressed. 

Among  many  factors,  this  growmg  evi- 
dence suggests  two  major  points  First 
is  the  cyc'e  which  Mollie  Orshansky  of 
the  Social  Security  Administr:\tion  de- 
scribes as  "the  larger  the  family,  the 
greater  the  poverty  hazard  for  children." 
According  to  this  learned  social  scien- 
tist— 

Of  the  Id  million  chlidreii  tjelng  reared  In 
poverty.  6  5  million  or  43  percent  were  grow- 
ing up  Ui  a  home  with  at  least  5  youngsters 
under  age  18   Indeed  the  poverty  rate  among 


families  rose  sharply  from  12  percent  when 
mere  was  one  child  lu  the  home  to  49  per- 
cent when  there  were  6  or  more  children 

In  her  "Who's  Who  Among  the  Poor.  " 
Miss  Orshansky  points  out  a  brutal  fact: 

The  poverty  rate  for  hU  families  with  5  or  6 
children  Is  fjree  and  a  half  times  as  high  as 
for  families  with  1  or  2  children. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  those  imfamiliar 
with  the  facts  of  poverty  and  human 
motivation  that  the  poor  have  no  desire 
to  limit  their  family  size.  But  such  al- 
legations simply  do  not  stand  up  to  the 
facts.  Study  after  study  Indicates  that 
impoverished  parents,  both  white  and 
non-white,  almost  imiformly  show  a 
strong  desire  to  limit  the  size  of  their 
families.  These  verbal  expressions  have 
been  translated  Into  the  actual  u.se  of 
family  planning  services  in  communities 
where  such  services  are  easily  available 
to  impoverished  families  Dr.  Murray 
Grant,  chief  of  health  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  said  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  that  the  birth  control 
programs  In  District  hospitals  and  In 
neighborhood  centers  is  "one  of  the  most 
popular  programs  that  we  have  " 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  the  strong 
response  to  the  programs  undertaken  in 
the  past  2  years  In  the  city  hospitals,  the 
health  department  and  other  agencies  is 
dramatic  testimony  to  the  eagerness  of 
low  Income  mothers  to  avail  themselves 
of  family  planning  services  whenever 
they  are  offered,  Although  most  of  our 
clinics  are  crowded,  understaffed,  and 
often  inconveruently  scheduled,  although 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  Inform  the 
potential  patients  of  the  availability  of 
the  service,  it  Is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  one  half  of  the  women  in  the  eligible 
low  Income  group  are  currently  utilizing 
the  programs 

The  need  for  a  large-scale  family 
planning  program  is  clear.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  many  low- 
income  families  recognize  that  their  ef- 
forts to  escape  poverty  are  seriously  hin- 
dered by  the  advent  of  too  many  chil- 
dren spaced  too  closely  together.  The 
poorly  educated  and  poverty  stricken, 
who  are  the  most  In  need  of  family 
planning  assistanoe.  are  the  very  persons 
who  now  have  the  least  access  to  such 
assistance.  It  Is  also  clear  that  those  who 
know  about  the  existence  and  avail- 
ability of  such  services  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

But  in  most  cases  the  services  are  just 
not  there  For  example.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  approximately  5  million 
low-income  women  In  the  child-bearing 
years  m  this  country  who  are  not  seeking 
an  Immediate  pregnancy.  Of  these,  ap- 
proximately 800.000 — or  16  percent — are 
receiving  some  kind  of  family  planning 
assistance  Of  this  number,  half  are  re- 
ceiving such  help  through  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  public  agencies. 
The  remaining  half  are  receiving  help 
from  private  nonprofit  sources  such  as 
Planned  Parenthood-World  Population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  not  be  any 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  this  Congress  In 
initiating  programs  which  would  make 
family  planning  services  available  to  all 
the  people  who  need  them.  I  should  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  last 
four     Presidents — Harry     S      Truman. 


Dwight  D  Eisenhower.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — have  all  made 
f  )rthnght  statements  in  favor  of  Gov- 
enunent  support  of  family  planning 
services. 

President  Johnson  has  made  more 
than  two  dozen  statements  on  this  prob- 
lem It  Is  clear  that  this  administration 
is  placing  a  high  priority  on  supporting 
and  Improving  family  planning  services. 
The  President  has  said,  for  example: 

We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  the 
Integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opportunity 
for  each  child.  It  Is  cssentl.il  that  all  f.imi- 
Ues  have  access  to  information  and  services 
that  will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  num- 
ber and  spacing  of  their  children  within  the 
dictates  of  Individual  conscience  .  .  . 

Statements  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the 
past  2  years  which  clearly  show  the 
concern  of  the  National  Legislature  with 
the  problems  of  family  size  and  poverty. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  remarks  in  this 
Chamber  the  other  day— May  8,  1967— 
by  our  colleague  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
UdallI,  and  In  the  other  body,  by  Sena- 
tors Tydincs.  FVlbright.  and  Gruening. 
In  the  last  Congress  51  Members  In  both 
Hou-ses  were  a.ssoclated  with  legislation 
which  was.  In  one  form  or  another,  rele- 
vant to  population  or  family  planning 
problems. 

For  those  who  feel  that  religious  at- 
titudes are  a  serious  encumbrance  to 
Government  spon.sor.ship  of  family  plan- 
ning services,  I  should  like  to  refer 
briefly  here  to  the  encyclical  "Populorum 
Progre.sslo."  Issued  by  Pope  Paul  VI  on 
March  26,  1967  In  this  encyclical  the 
Pope  wrote  that  it  was  proper  for  gov- 
ernments to  make  available  "appropriate 
Information"  and  "suitable  measures"  in 
the  area  of  family  planning  So  that 
there  Is  no  question  about  what  the  Pope 
wrote,  I  should  like  to  read  the  veiy 
striking  part  of  this  encyclical  entitled 
"Demography  " 

It  Is  true  that  too  frequently  an  acceler- 
ated demographic  increase  adds  Its  own  dlf- 
licullles  to  the  problems  of  development: 
the  size  of  the  population  lncrr.<»ses  more 
rapldiv  than  available  resources,  and  things 
are  found  to  have  reached  apparently  an  Im- 
passe. From  that  moment  the  temptation 
Is  great  to  check  the  demographic  increase 
by  means  of  radical  measures  It  is  certain 
that  public  authorities  can  Intervene,  within 
the  Umlt  of  their  competence,  by  favoring 
the  availability  of  appropriate  Information 
and  by  adopting  suitable  measures,  provided 
that  these  be  in  conformity  with  the  moral 
l,»w  and  that  they  respect  the  rightful  free- 
dom of  married  couples.  Where  the  inallen- 
.-vble  right  to  marriage  and  procreation  Is 
lacking,  human  dignity  has  ce.vsed  to  exist 
Finally.  It  Is  for  the  parents  fo  decide,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  matter,  on  the  number 
of  their  children,  taking  Into  account  their 
responsibilities  toward  God.  themselves,  the 
children  tJiey  have  already  brought  into  the 
world,  and  the  commuiuty  to  which  they 
belong  In  all  this  they  must  follow  the  de- 
m:inds  of  their  own  conscience  enlightened 
by  God's  law  authentically  Interpreted,  and 
sustained  by  confidence  In  Him. 

All  religious  groups  a-e  concerned  with 
population  growth  and  Its  attendant 
problems,  especially  those  pioblems  that 
affect  so  closely  the  well-being  and  secu- 
rity of  the  individual  child  and  the  indi- 
vidual family  James  MacCracken,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Church  World  Serv- 


ice Department  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United 
States  made  a  veiy  clear  statement  on 
February  9,  1966,  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  subcommittee  on  foreign 
aid  expenditures  which  was  holding 
hearings  on  the  population  crisis.  In  his 
statement,  Mr.  MacCracken  said: 

The  churches  are  concerned  not  only  with 
this  sharing  but  with  the  manner  In  which 
It  Is  undertaken.  "How"  we  make  our  con- 
tribution Is  as  Important  as  the  substance 
of  It  Responsible  family  planning  is  not  a 
foreign  or  alien  idea  In  any  part  of  our  in- 
creaslnglv  shrinking  world.  It  la  clear  that 
there  Is  a  group  In  every  society  which  has 
the  benefit  of  both  the  idea  and  the  means 
to  practice  it.  The  task  Is  to  extend  the  idea 
of  family  planning  to  those  who  are  most  in 
need  ot  its  help 

Later.  Mr.  MacCracken  said: 
The  goal  is  to  democratize  this  challeng- 
ing idea  from  the  few  to  the  many.  While 
overpopulation  Is  a  global  or  national  focus, 
the  overpopulated  family  Is  the  explicit  im- 
mediate reality,  repeated  thousands  and 
thousands  of  times.  The  overpopulated  fam- 
ily, seeing  its  need  grow  year  after  year  out  of 
alV  proportion  to  the  growth  of  Its  resources. 
Is  a  family  facing  continuing  hopelessness. 
These  basic  human  needs  motivate  our  con- 
cern to  respond  as  fully  as  possible. 

And  finally,  Mr.  MacCracken  made 
this  eloquent  plea: 

But  fur  the  very  reason  that  both  govern- 
ments and  voluntary  agencies  have  not  been 
highly  active  In  sharing  the  Idea  of  family 
planning,  it  is  now  even  more  urgent  that 
this  concern  receive  top  priority.  By  prompt- 
ly giving  to  responsible  family  planning  at 
home  and  abroad  the  leadership  and  re- 
sources that  It  merlt.s  we  can  hope  to  shorten 
the  gap  between  our  rapidly  Improving  poli- 
cies and  Uie  realization  of  effective  programs 
and  make  a  tremendous  contribution,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  this  broadening  gap  between 
the  societies  that  have  and  the  societies  that 
have  not. 

It  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  arc  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing Government  support  of  family  plan- 
ning services.  In  late  1965  the  Gallup  or- 
ganization found  that  63  percent  of  those 
polled  tiiought  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  give  assistance  to  cities  and 
States  which  are  developing  family 
planning  programs.  Only  28  percent  were 
opposed  to  such  assistance.  Clearly,  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  to  treat  family 
planning  programs  any  differently  than 
the  other  health  services  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  now  makes  grants. 

The  United  States  presently  has  the 
resources,  the  capacity,  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  provide,  without  delay,  high 
quality  family  planning  services  to  all 
families  in  our  Nation,  but  especially  to 
those  who  want  such  services  but  who 
cannot  afford  them.  We  must  not  delay. 

My  bill  is  a  modest  proposal  toward 
this  end. 

I  have  requested  permission  to  Insert 
the  text  of  the  bill,  which  follows: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  family  planning 

programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  211-3  as 
section  211-4.  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 211-2  the  follo^inng  new  section: 


"FAMILY    PLANNING   PROGBAMB 

"Sec.  211-3  (»)  The  Director  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  grants  to  State,  local, 
or  other  public  agencies  and  Institutions,  and 
to  hospitals  and  other  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them 
m  carrying  out  necessary  programs  In  the 
field  of  voluntary  family  planning.  Such  pro- 
grams may  include  the  dissemination  of 
family  planning  information,  medical  super- 
vision and  supplies  to  individuals  who  de- 
sire such  information,  assistance,  or  sup- 
pllea 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  only  under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Director.  No  grant  shall  be  approved  un- 
less it  contains  and  is  supported  by  reason- 
able assurances  that  in  carrying  out  any 
program  assisted  by  any  such  grant,  the 
applicant  will  establish  and  follow  proce- 
dures designed  to  insure  that — 

"(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  which 
such  Individual  states  to  be  inconsistent 
with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or  re- 
ligious beliefs;  and 

"(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  any 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  such 
individual  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

"(c)  The  use  of  family  planning  services 
provided  by  the  applicant  under  such  grant 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of 
services  from  or  participation  In  any  other 
programs  of  financial  or  medical  assistance. 
"(d)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to 
carry  out  programs  for  the  dissemination  of 
family  planning  information,  medical  super- 
vision, and  supplies  only  to  applicants  who — 
"(A)  serve  areas  where  there  are  substantial 
concentrations  of  low-income  families;  or 

"(B)  will  otherwise  utilize  such  grants  pri- 
mariiy  to  serve  low-Income  families. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  coordinate,  and  Insure  full  ex- 
change of  information  upon,  all  family  plan- 
ning programs  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions in  order  to  provide  maximum  availa- 
bility of  services  and  In  order  best  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  different  communities. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  direct  the  Surgeon  General  under 
authority  of  existing  law,  to  make  the  serv- 
ices of  Public  Health  Service  officers  available 
to  the  Director  In  carrying  out  this  progrpm. 
"(f)  Grants  under  this  subsection  shall 
provide  such  part  of  the  total  of  the  ex- 
penses required  to  carry  on  the  program  with 
respect  to  which  the  grant  Is  made,  as  the 
Director  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
$20,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968;  $30,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969:  $45,000,000.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970;  $60,000,000.  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  and  $75.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972." 


STATE  OF  MONTANA  IN  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  REPRESSIVE  FIREARMS 
PROPOSALS 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
resolution  approved  by  a  State  legisla- 
ture   concerned    with    firearms    safety, 


sporting  vise  of  firearms,  and  law  en- 
forcement, has  come  to  my  attention. 

This  is  a  resolution  approved  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana  in 
opposition  to  S.  1  and  H.R.  5384,  the  ad- 
ministration's repressive  firearms  pro- 
posals. The  resolution  clearly  indicates 
why  S.  1  and  H.R.  5384  are  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  resolution,  approved  February  3, 
1967,  follows: 

House  Joint  Resoltttion  1 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation  op- 
posing passage  of  the  Dodd  bill  or  any  other 
legislation  which  would  impair  a  private 
citizen's  right  to  bear  arms 
Whereas,   the  unfortunate   and   untimely 
death    of   President   John   F.    Kennedy    has 
given  considerable  impetus  to  the  movement 
to  pass  the  Dodd  Bill  relating  to  regulation 
and  registration  of  mall  order  firearms  sales; 

and 

Whereas,  this  bill  would  severely  control 
all  mall  order  sales  of  firearms  to  individuals 
and  permit  sales  of  handguns  only  between 
licensed  Importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers,  and  place  severe  and  unreasonable 
restrictions  upon  reputable  citizens  who  wish 
to  order  recreational  firearms  by  mall;  and 

Whereas,  although  controls  are  necessary 
because  of  Irresponsible  or  criminal  elements 
in  society  Illegally  vising  firearms,  these  con- 
trols should  be  the  prerogative  of  state  and 
local  agencies  of  government  and  properly 
should  not  be  a  matter  for  federal  control. 
This  fact  is  acknowledged  and  forthrlghtly 
stated  by  the  nation's  foremost  experts  in 
government;  and 

Whereas,  the  consensus  of  expertise  in  this 
field  Is  that  state  and  local  laws  imposing 
harsh  and  certain  punishment  for  crimes 
committed  while  armed,  combined  with  ef- 
fective law  enforcement,  and  firmly  sup- 
ported by  no-nonsense  courts  and  juries, 
provide  the  most  certain  combination  for 
adequate  control;  and 

Whereas,  statutory  law  should:  prohibit 
sale  of  firearms  to  felons,  drug  addicts,  ha- 
bitual drunkards,  mental  incompetent*,  and 
juveniles;  Invoke  strict  penalties  against  the 
possession  of  firearms  by  criminals  and  ir- 
responsible persons;  and  permit  responsible, 
law-abiding  adults  to  own  and  use  firearms 
for  legal  purposes.  Statutory  law  should  not: 
require  law-abiding  adult  citizens  to  register 
shotguns,  rifles,  and  handguns;  nor  grant 
authority  to  any  jurisdiction,  police  or  other- 
wise, at  any  government  level,  to  prohibit 
the  purchase  or  ownership  of  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  and  responsible  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
In  the  verv  first  amendment  to  the  constltu- 
lon  provided  for  freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
the  press,  and  for  peaceable  assembly,  and 
In  the  second  amendment  made  it  possible  to 
defend  these  freedoms  by  providing  that  the 
rights  of  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  Infringed;  and 

Whereas,  any  firearms  legislation  at  the 
federal  level  restricting  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms bv  responsible  citizens  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous "infringement  of  these  articles  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights  and  could  lead  to  administra- 
tive decisions  imposing  such  a  burden  on  the 
sale,  possession,  and  use  of  firearms  for 
legitimate  purposes  that  it  would  completely 
discourage,  and  eventually  exclude,  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  all  guns;  and 

Whereas,  easv  accessibility  of  firearms  does 
not  contribute  significantly  to  the  crime 
problem  of  the  United  States,  and  the  target 
lor  preventative  legislation  should  be  the 
crime,  not  the  tool  used  by  perpetrators  of 
crime;  and 

Whereas,  the  Dodd  BUI  could  seriously  Im- 
pair the  recreational  economy  of  the  state 
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and  naUon.  tufringe  ou  Uie  cooAUtuUoatu 
r.g&ts  of  Crnlced  Staias  citizens,  damage  es- 
s«nclal  wildlife  coiiservidou  prograxns,  and 
intrude  lurtner  federal  aatuorliy  j'.i  powers 
reserved  to  the  st<*ues   Now  Ttiererjre. 

Be  It  resojved  by  the  State  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    State    of    Montana 

That  the  ownership  of  areamu  must  not 
be  denied  reputable  .\mencan  .'itizens  so 
Ijhg  as  they  .  ntuiue  m  use  them  for  lawful 
purposes,  and  that  the  members  oi  the  Mon- 
tana Legi.-ihitr.e  AosemDIy  go  ou  record  a^ 
opposing  paosa^e  of  :'.\e  Dodd  BUI  whic.*^. 
appears  to  be  aimed  at  outlawing  arearms 
rather  than  at  punish. nt;  the  criminal  who 
uses  them  for  illegal  purposes 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  any  proposed 
new  regulations  be  carefully  studied  to  see 
If  they  can  accomplish  a  worthwhile  purpose 
and  not  Just  reeult  in  further  reglmentatltm 
and  Inconvenience  to  respmslble  citizens 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  Is  instructed  to  send  c<5ples  of  this 
resolution  to  t.he  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  t.'ie  House  of  tne  United  States 
Congress;  to  the  Honorable  Mike  Manffleld 
a."d  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf  Senators 
from  Montana,  and  to  the  Honorable  James 
Battln  and  the  Honorable  .\rnold  Olsen,  Rep- 
resentatives :rom  Montana 


WESTCHESTER  S  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.    EDMONDSON      Mr     .Speaker.    I 
a.>lc  unanimoas  consent  that  the  stentle- 
it'.an  from  New  York  i  Mr  Ottinger  '  may 
extend  hi.<  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPE.AKE31  pro  tempore      Is  tnere 
cbjectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklah'ma'' 
There  wa.s  no  objection 
Mr.  OTTINGER    Mr    Speaker,   there 
has  been  m.uch  di.scus.sion  of  the  war  on 
poverty  in  this  body  and  I  am  sure  there 
Will  be  even  more  in  the  day?  ahead  The 
programs   undertaken   pursuant   to   the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
the   amendments   approved   during    the 
89th  Congress  are  among  the  most  dar- 
ing and  Innovative  ever  established  un- 
der Federal  auspices 

A  number  of  communities  In  West- 
chester County.  NY.  have  establLshed 
local  antipoverty  programs.  In  my  dis- 
trict, the  cities  of  Yonkers  and  Peek.skill 
have  undertaken  efforts  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  poverty,  and  similar  programs 
are  underway  In  Osslnlng.  Ea&tchester. 
and  Greenburgh.  The  nature  of  poverty 
In  Westchester  County  may  not  be  utjI- 
cal  of  the  Nation,  for  Westchester  ha.'; 
considerable  affluence  by  any  standard. 
But  substantial  pockets  of  poverty  do 
exist,  in  the  communities  I  mentioned. 
and  in  Mount  Vernon.  New  Rochelle. 
White  Plains,  and  Po:t  Chester,  which 
lie  in  the  26th  Cor.irressional  District. 
And  not  only  are  the  raw  statistics  of 
poverty  In  Westchester  revealing  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  poverty,  they  in- 
dicate that  poverty  in  an  area  of  aPluence 
Is  a  special  type  of  problem,  requiring 
a  special  approach 

The  Westchester- Rockland  News- 
papers, which  serve  Westchester  County, 
recently  published  a  series  of  articles 
wlilch  give  a  comprehensive  look  at  pov- 
erty in  Westchester  and  what  is  being 
done  to  combat  it  The  author  of  these 
articles,  Mr  David  Goldberg,  did  an  ex- 
haustive study,  not  only  of  the  local  anti- 
poverty  programs,  but  the  unique  rela- 
tionships between  the  people   who  ad- 


minister them  and  the  poor,  and  between 
local  and  Federal  antipoverty  workers. 

Tlie  l"s.s<i:;.s  learned  in  Westchester's 
war  on  ix)Vfrty  have,  In  my  view,  broad 
application,  not  only  for  other  areas  of 
the  Nation,  but  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  Congress.  I  com- 
mend these  articles  U)  ilie  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
;Fr'jm  tne  Peekslclll  Evening  Star,  Mav  8 
19671 

ANTiPovEKTr  W.\b:  Mob£  Like  Seue^  or 
Skismisues 

I  By  David  Goldberg  i 
.\fter   more    than   two   years  of  operation. 
Westchester  county's  war  on  poverty  is  more 
like  a  series  of  skirmishes  than  a  full-fledged 
conflict 

During  each  of  those  two  years  some  55 
full-time  and  70  part-time  workers  have 
spent  more  than  S3  million  In  an  effort  to 
eliminate  want  in  an  area  generally  con- 
sidered one  of  the  nation's  most  affluent 

There  have  been  some  notable  individual 
successes  But  there  are  also  trends  apparent 
which  make  it  clear  that  some  changes  are 
needed  in  the  way  the  war  is  being  con- 
ducted 

Part  at  the  problem  is  that  the  directors 
of  the  anti-poverty  programs  spend  half  of 
their  time  fighting  federal  cutbacks  and  red 
tape  instead  of  fighting  poverty  .^nd  they 
also  fight  themselves,  for  the  war  is  really 
eight  wars,  conducted  by  eight  different  agen- 
cies. In  eight  different  par(«  of  Westchester 
.\11  the  same,  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
In  those  elii;ht  parts  of  Westchester  who  can 
tell  you  how  the  local  antipoverty  programs 
hftve  changed  their  lives 

There  Is  the  19-year-old  girl  who  was  ar. 
unwed  mother  at  15,  who  was  constantly  In 
trouble  with  the  law  for  offenses  ranging 
from  shoplifting  to  stabbing,  and  who  walked 
Into  a  nelghborh'XKi  center  looking  for  help. 
She  got  help  In  several  ways  First,  the  di- 
rector of  tile  center  sat  down  with  the  Judge 
who  was  hearing  a  case  against  her  The  re- 
sult was  a  suspended  sentence  and  parole  in 
the  custody  of  the  director. 

She  also  got  a  clerical  Job  in  the  center 
It's  not  a  Job  that  reqtilres  great  skill  but  it 
marks  the  first  time  'he  girl  has  had  any 
responsibility  or  any  status  whatsoever 

There   Is   also   the   man    w.ho   lived    in   an 
apartment  with  numerous   vioUtions  of  his 
city's  building  cixles.  The  stairs  were  falling 
down,   garbage  overflowed   in   the   backyard 
and   there   were   numerous  fire  hazards 

So  he  went  to  the  local  antipoverty  a<?ency 
The  agency  went  to  the  city.  The  landlord 
was  called  in  and  was  told  to  correct  the 
violations  or  the  rent  on  the  building  would 
be  reduced  to  a  token  "rent"  of  $1  per  month 
per  tenant  The  violations  were  not  corrected. 
The  man  is  now  paying  $1  a  month  rent. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  such  success 
stories  scattered  around  Westchester  But 
t.here  sre  also  problems — problems  that  are 
Intensified  bv  the  fragmentation  of  the  war 
For  example. 

About  18  per  cent  of  the  Westchester  resi- 
dents who  are  eligible  for  help  have  no  place 
to  get  it  Most  of  them  live  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  where  the  only  anti- 
poverty  programs  are  the  relatively  small 
ones  serving  Osslnlng  and   PeeksklU 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  Westchester  resi- 
dents who  are  being  helped  by  antipoverty 
programs  are  Negroes  even  though  figures 
show  that  three-quarters  of  those  eligible 
for  aid  are  white  Thi.s  seems  to  be  due  to 
a  reluctance  of  poor  whites  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  "Negro"  program  is  well  as  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  neighborhood  centers 
have  been  established  in  ghetto  areas. 

BecaUoe  of  Westchester's  decentralized  an- 
tipoverty administration,  officials  at  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  require  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  paper  work   from  the 


county  mat  makes  it  harder  to  process  appli- 
cations for  money. 

At  the  same  time,  local  antipoverty  offl- 
ciais  complain  endlessly  about  federal  red 
tape  that  leads  to  Instances  where  programs 
fonction  without  money.  The  executive  di- 
rector of  one  large  program  in  Westchester 
didn't  receive  a  paycheck  until  he  had  been 
working  for  three  mouths. 

Finally,  the  proliferation  of  programs 
makes  It  almost  impossible  to  determine  Just 
ho'.v  much  money  is  being  spent  fighting 
poverty  in  Westchester  Tlie  best  estimate  Is 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  that  will  end  on 
June  30  about  $2  million  In  federal  money 
wlU  have  been  tunneled  into  Westchester 
The  eluslveuess  of  the  financial  figures 
gives  the  best  Indication  of  Just  how  deeply 
antipoverty  is  mired  In  bureaucracy.  For  the 
federal  government  abounds  in  programs  op- 
erated through  a  variety  of  agencies. 

So.me,  for  example,  are  run  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity:  some  are 
run  through  the  Department  of  Labor:  and 
some  are  run  through  the  Dep>artment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  O  E  O  ,  run  by  Sargent  Shrlver,  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  central  agency  for  the 
nationwide  war  un  poverty.  Yet  the  OEO 
has  earmarked  only  $825,370  for  Westchester 
during  the  1967  fiscal  year  That  represents  a 
20  per  cent  drop  from  the  1966  figure  of 
$l,035.lKK3. 

The  OEO,  money  provided  most  of  the 
administrative  costs  for  the  eight  West- 
chester programs.  That  includes  salaries,  rent, 
and  any  nelghborhOf)d  center  programs  run 
by  the  central  office. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  through  its 
Neighborhood  'Vouth  Corpe  program,  provides 
slightly  more — •1.062,140  That  money  U 
tunneled  Into  the  local  Community  Action 
Programs,  run  by  the  O  E  O  .  but  comes  from 
a  different  fund 

There  are  universal  cries  from  the  local 
antipoverty  officials  that  the  money  Is  Insuf- 
ficient to  really  get  at  the  roots  of  poverty 
In  some  cases  the  allocation  Is  used  up  !n  the 
P.rst  few  months  of  a  year  although  It  Is 
theoretically  possible  for  a  program  to  exist 
for  a  year  without  using  its  total  guideline 

If  t2  mllllon-plus  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
money  to  fight  poverty  In  a  county  with  the 
highest  average  per  capita  Income  in  New 
York  State,  consider  this  year's  budget  for 
the  County  Welfare  Department:  $42,016,835. 
Most  of  the  welfare  money  is  being  used  to 
attack  poverty,  too,  but  Is  not  geared  to  get 
at  the  cause 

The  welfare  figure  Itself  is  enough  to 
denu)nstrate  that  there  la  poverty  In  West- 
chester. So  does  a  1964  study  by  the  Countv 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  which  indicates 
that  17,000  families — about  8  per  cent  of 
Westchester's  total — have  incomes  of  less 
than  WOtX)  a  year. 

Poverty  Is  most  prevalent  in  the  larger 
cities — in  Mount  Vernon,  New  Rochelle. 
White  Plains.  Yonkers.  But  it  also  exists  in 
smaller  areas — in  the  Falrvlew  section  of 
Greenburgh.  in  Peeksklll.  Port  Chester, 
Elmsford.  Tuckahoe.  Croton,  Osslnlng. 
Maniaroneck.  Somers,  and  Goldens  Bridge 
Poverty  Is  more  than  statistics.  It  Is  de- 
teriorating houses  In  Palrvirw  It  is  an  18- 
year-old  lilgh  school  dropout  leaning  against 
a  lamppost  in  New  Rochelle.  It  Is  a  40-year- 
old  man  supporting  a  family  of  four  on  a  job 
that  pays  $60  a  week.  It  is  a  17-year-old  with 
good  enough  grudes  to  go  to  college  but  no 
money  to  finance  It 

Poverty  also  exists  wlthm  the  war  that  Is 
fighting  It.  Everyone  of  the  eight  antipoverty 
agencies  In  Westchester  lias  been  hit  hard  by 
the  federal  cutbacks,  to  the  point  where  the 
smaller  ones  -those  In  Peeksklll.  Osslnlng 
and  Port  Chester — are  struggling  for  survival. 
The  threat  has  led  some  of  the  groups  to 
seek  local  sources  of  money,  but  only  the 
Westchester  Community  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram (Westchester  Co-op i  has  made  the 
search  for  private  funds  a  primary  goal. 
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What  must  be  understood  about  the  antl- 
Dovertv  program  is  th.it  it  is  not  monolithic; 
its  basic  weaknesses,  m  fact,  stem  from  the 
loose-knlt    control    over    both    people    and 

funds  ,  , 

The  lines  of  administration,  for  example, 
run  from  Washington,  to  the  regional  offices 
of  the  federal  departments  In  New  York 
Cltv,  to  the  executive  directors  of  the  eight 
nroerams  In  Westchester. 

But  each  of  tho.se  eight  directors  are  ad- 
ministrators with  only  indirect  control  over 
the  programs  under  them.  Much  of  the 
actuil  work,  pnrticularly  In  the  Headstart 
nrotects  and  In  Job  training,  is  done  by  pri- 
vate agencies  which  rely  on  the  Community 
Action  headquarters  only  for  processing 
paper  work. 

For  example  the  Urban  League  runs  a 
series  of  Job-training  courses  (Project  EN- 
ABLE) in  several  areas.  And  Headstart  pro- 
grams are  often  run  by  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  result  Is  p..per— piles  of  paper— which 
float  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  from  the 
program  to  the  executive  directors  to  New 
York  and  to  Washington  and  often  back 
again— and  more  confusion  than  anyone 
Ukes  to  admit 

Poverty  in  Westchester — Areas  where  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  families  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  a  year ' 


Community 

Num- 
ber of 
poor 

census 
t  r.ict  s 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

:( 

3 

I 
1 

6 
10 

Fam- 
ilip? 

P'lor 
fiimi'ies 

l.'l 

161 

■^17 

1(19 

1-Jl 

1        3H 

1           79 

'     1..W1 

l.ltB 

7.3 

10."* 

S2S 

ii3 

14J 

■20-2 

,        .S32 

i     2.247 

I'.-r- 

opnt 

Crotoo  '            --. - 

1 
9'^1 

l,<r.'i 

1,910 

1,01.=; 

1.093 

2,794 

73S 

9.0ft4 

7.  MS 

li-'7 

7M3 

3.1« 

3.314 

1.3> 

l.iiSti 

6.  241 

13.  S4'2 

!■).  4 

12.3 

Oreeoburgh 

Tiarrison  *            ....... 

14.-. 

in  •< 

10.7 

Loftisboro'     .  .-      . 
Mainaroiieik  (village  . 

.Mount  Kiscu' 

Mount  Vpmon 

New  Rochelle 

North  Salem  ' 

OsslninK  ( villase) 

Peekskill 

PortChPner 

111 

Ifi.'2 
l.S.S 

11. ti 

13.1) 
14.9 
12.8 
10  7 

Tuckahoe     .  

White  Plains    

.     11.9 
1     11.7 

16  3 

I  These  figures  an-  liasp<l  on  a  county  council  of  social 
wenrlps  report  which  was  prefsfnleil  In  19fi4,  usine  the 
19<i0cen.5u«  Ir  most  of  tht>  cnivmunitios  listed,  there  are 
othpr  cpnsiis  tracts  wherp  ies"  than  10  percent  of  the 
people  are  inii'overi.she'l.  The  Mount  Vernon  totals,  for 
eiiinipl''.  are  only  (or  lOoltiu-oit.v's'Jl  tracts  and  thus  Jo 
not  represent  the  city  as  a  whole  Of  We.slchcstpr'? 
213,157  (amillHS,  17,003  ha'  e  inroines  of  less  than  i3.i>ti> 
a  vear.  That's  x  iwri-pnt  of  the  intiii 

'  Areas  which  ha\  e  no  ai'cess  tu  antipoverty  program;. 

r^e  "ammo"  in  the  war,  fiscal  year  July  1, 
1966.  to  June  30,  1967  » 


Community 


OEO 


I 


Depart-  j     Local 
ment  of      share  » 
Labor 


211 
37.144 

."11.141 


.Mount  Vernon. $138,212 

New  Rochelle I     124,123 

O'ssriinft 

Peplcskill... 

Port  Chester 

We,»tthester  co-op 

('■reenhurph,  Mamar 

oneck.  Eiv«tohe,<terV. 
Westchi'stiT  County 

Probalion  Depart-       , 

ment 

White  Plains 114.  «69 

Yonkers..- I     171. 36S 


$214, 560 
144,370 


1.^6,6n5       178,420 


181.690 
2*4.880 


la.i.OOO 

26.  (»0 

3.200 

3.700 

5,100 


33.500 


s.soo 

■29,600 
42.600 


Total I     lj3o,  370    1,062,140       '187.400 

I  ' 

'These  flmires  represent  the  major  portion  of  the 
Hioucy  hcmg  si>ent  in  Westchester's  b  wars  on  poverty. 
They  lio  not  include  (he  money  for  the  countrywide  legal 
aid  sopiety  senip,  which  will  eet  Its  first  real  appmpria- 
lion  nesi  year,  an<i  thpy  do  not  include  the  money  being 
(uimeied  through  local  boards  of  education. 

» The  local  share  ripresenls  the  10  percent  of  the  total 
cost  which  local  cnvenim"nts  are  supposed  to  put  up. 
It  does  not  neccssarilv  represent  what  has  been  appro- 
priated. As  of  July  1,  i967,  the  local  share  will  become  20 
percent. 


[Prom    the    White    Plains    (N.Y.)     Reporter 

Dispatch,  May  9,  1967) 

The  Enemy:   Red  Tape  and  Paperwork 

(By  David  Goldberg) 
To  the  people  who  run  Westchester's  local 
antipoverty  programs  It  sometimes  seems 
as  if  there  U  a  little  man,  thin  and  pale  from 
lack  of  fresh  air,  sltUng  in  a  cubicle  In  Wash- 
ington thinking  up  ways  to  hartiss  them. 

Example:  A  nine-week  summer  Headstart 
program  operated  without  money  until  one 
week  before  it  was  scheduled  to  end. 

Example:  The  $12,500-a-year  executive  di- 
rector of  one  of  Westchester's  eight  Com- 
munity Action  programs  spent  three  months 
at  his  Job  before  he  got  a  paycheck. 

Example:  The  directors  of  a  Headstart 
nursery  school  were  told  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  that  a  teacher  they  hired 
for  $2.50  an  hour  could  get  only  $1.50.  But 
they  were  also  told  that  she  could  get  the 
higher  rate  If  all  the  applications  for  aid 
were  filled  out  again  (delaying  the  grant) 
and  her  title  were  changed  to  "administrative 
aide." 

There  are  numerous  such  horror  stories. 
Practically  everyone  involved  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  can  tell  you  a  few.  And 
Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  D-Pleasantvllle.  a 
stounch  supporter  of  the  war  on  poverty 
blames  It  all  on  "miserable  administration  by 
the  O.E.O." 

"In  several  places,"  he  says,  "they  put  to- 
gether programs  on  the  advice  of  the  GEO 
and  then  found  they  had  to  scrap  them  be- 
cause the  money  allocated  had  been  shifted 
to  something  else.  All  of  a  sudden  a  direc- 
tive would  come  down  from  Washington  and 
that  would  be  that." 

Mr.  Ottlnger's  Republican  counterpart  in 
Westchester,  Ogden  R.  Reld  of  Harrison,  is 
also  a  strong  backer  of  the  w:ir  on  poverty 
And  he  has  equally  strong  reservations  about 
the  way  the  O.E.O.  Is  running  things. 

His  primary  complaint  is  with  the  amount 
of  time  necessary  to  process  applications. 
"There  has  been  far  too  much  red  tape,"  he 
says.  "Too  much  delay  between  application 
and  appropriation.  I  would  favor  better  ad- 
ministration and  much  faster  responses" 

Rep.  Reld  has  an  example  he  likes  to  cite. 
It  Involves  a  complaint  from  an  antipoverty 
program  in  his  district  that  had  been  operat- 
ing for  some  time  without  Its  appropriation. 
So  the  Congressman  went  right  to  the  top. 

"I  called  Sarge  Shrlver  and  told  him  about 
It,"  he  says,  "They  had  their  money  within 
48  hours." 

Rep.  Ottinger  has  done  the  same  thing. 
There  Isn't  one  antipoverty  official  In  West- 
chester who  will  knock  either  of  the  Con- 
gressmen. The  Congressional  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  war  on  poverty  obviously  lies 
outside  Westchester. 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  red  tape 
involves  the  procedure  for  putting  in  an 
application  to  begin  a  program.  It's  a  process 
in  which  you  can  be  thwarted  at  any  stage. 
Suppose  you  live  In  a  neighborhood  where 
you  know  there  are  famlliee  who  need  help. 
And  suppose  you  have  an  idea  for  helping 
them  that  you  think  would  appeal  to  the 
O.E.O. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  go  to  the  headquarters 
of  your  area's  Community  Action  Program, 
get  an  application,  and  fill  It  out  by  listing 
all  the  job  titles,  all  the  expendlttires,  and 
all  the  methods.  Hopefully,  there  will  be 
someone  at  CAP  who  is  familiar  with  federal 
Jargon  and  can  help  avoid  mistakes  that 
might  hurt  In  the  future. 

Then  the  application  Is  submitted  to  the 
CAP  board  of  directors.  Then  It  goes  to  New 
York  to  the  regional  office  of  the  O.E.O.. 
where  the  chances  are  50-50  that  It  ■will  be 
kicked  back  to  Westchester  for  changes  to 
conform  with  some  new  federal  edict. 

The  people  at  New  York  will  schedule  a 
conference  or  two  to  Iron  out  problenas. 
Then,  If  they  approve  the  plan  it  goes  to 
Washington.  Again,  there  axe  no  assurances 
that   It   wont  be  kicked   back  for   further 


changes.  Or,  as  Mr.  Ottinger  points  out,  the 
whole  program  may  have  been  eliminated  by 
that  time.  It  happens  too  often  to  be  a  joke. 
The  frtistratlon  of  it  all  is  enough  to  start 
Westchester's  antipoverty  offlclaU  looking  for 
a  wall  to  climb. 

"As  less  money  is  available."  says  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Shearer.  execuUve  director  of  the 
Westchester  Community  Opportunity  pro- 
gram,   "there  are  more  forms  to  fill  out." 

William  M.  Griffin,  director  of  the  Yonkers 
Community  Action  Program,  says  that  part 
of  the  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
war  on  poverty  "was  drawn  up  by  profession- 
als but  placed  "in  the  hands  of  amateurs."  The 
result,  he  said,  is  huge  admmistratlons  being 
run  by  people  who  aren't  administrators. 

Mr.'  Grlffln,  for  example,  was  allocated  a 
stJitistician. 

"What  in  hell  could  I  do  with  a  statis- 
tician?" he  asks. 

So  he  asked  for  an  accountant  Instead  (at 
$9,000,  as  compared  with  $6,000  for  the 
statistician)  and  now  brags  that  "we  have 
the  cleanest  books  in  the  East." 

Pauline  B.  Pllppln,  the  executive  director 
of  New  Rochelle's  CAP,  had  to  be  absent 
fron.  her  office  for  several  days  recently. 
When  she  returned  there  were  stacks  of  paper 
a  foot  high  sitting  on  her  desk. 

One  of  the  problems,  everyone  concedes. 
Is  pressure  from  Congress.  As  the  pressure 
increases,  the  O.E.O.  is  forced  to  change  its 
policies.  As  the  policies  change,  the  directives 
come  down,  and  the  ultimate  effect  is  felt 
in  Yonkers,  In  New  Rochelle.  in  Greenburgh. 
The  O.E.O.  people  in  New  York  blame  it 
on  people  In  Washington,  especially  the  peo- 
ple who  frequent  Capitol  Hill.  "We're  just 
the  middle  men."  says  one  regional  official. 
"They're  the  ones  who  make  the  final 
decisions." 

But  thev  also  point  out  that  Westchester. 
because  It  has  eight  separate  antipoverty 
agencies.  Is  at  least  partially  responsible  for 
strangling  itself  in  red  tape. 

There  are.  for  example,  three  persons  in 
the  CE.O.'s  New  York  office  working  full- 
time  on  Westchester  matters.  There  are  only 
I'i  persons  (federal  officials  have  a  remark- 
able penchant  for  dividing  people  Into  frac- 
tions) working  on  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  which  have  a  combined  population 
of  2.5  million  as  compared  with  Westchester's 
900.000. 

New  York  City,  with  antipoverty  programs 
that  dwarf  Westchester's,  is  allocated  only 
twice  as  many  O.E.O.  employees.  Westchester 
for  the  people  handling  it.  is  a  bureaucrat's 
nightmare. 

"Look,"  says  Saal  Lesser,  the  O.E.O.'s  metro- 
politan area  district  director,  as  he  brand- 
ishes a  sheaf  of  folders.  "This  is  New  York 
City." 

He   opens   the  folder   and  there   are   two 
neat  pieces  of  paper,  filled  with  figures. 
"And   this,"   he  says,   "is  Westchester." 
Eight  pieces  of  paper,  with  appendices,  fall 
out  of  the  folder. 

Westchester's  own  bureaucracy  fluctuates 
in  size.  But  the  basic  allocation  of  $825,000 
from  the  O.E.O.  is  used  to  pay  a  corps  of 
approximately  55  full-time  administrative 
community  action  workers  and  70  or  so  who 
work  at  it  part-time. 

Those  represent  only  about  half  the  per- 
sons employed  by  Westchester's  antipoverty 
programs,  but  they  are  the  ones  directly  in- 
volved with  administration  and  the  O.E.O. 
and  bureaucracy. 

The  salaries  are  modest  when  compared 
with  salaries  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
The  going  rate  for  an  executive  director  Is 
$12,000  to  $13,000  a  year,  and  salaries  are 
scaled  down  from  there. 

Directors  of  neighborhood  centers  usually 
receive  $8,000  to  $9,600  a  year.  Secretarial  and 
clerical  workers  are  paid  $4,000  to  $6,000. 
The  director  of  a  summer  program — often  a 
school  teacher— may  get  up  to  $1,800  for 
three  months. 

One   of   the    problems    is   the   size    of   the 
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bureaucracy.  The  main  point  made  by  those 
who  want  a  centralized  operation  Is  that 
moat  of  the  55  full-time  employees  are  push- 
ing papers  The  part-time  people  are  usually 
the  commimlty  workers,  the  ones  who  are 
making  the  direct  contact  with  the  poor. 

"I'd  like  to  get  Into  the  held,  but  I  have  to 
spend  75  per  cent  of  my  time  on  paper  work," 
says  Mrs.  Shearer. 

Mr.  Griffin  tried  He  h<is  sent  five  ;f  the 
people  in  his  central  office  to  a  neighborhood 
center.  Bvit  if  the  papers  get  piled  too  high, 
they  may  have  to  be  recalled. 

The  basic  :ipproach.  encouraged  by  the 
O.EO,  Is  to  get  the  fmployees  out  of  the 
office  and  into  the  flelU.  use  the  money  that's 
being  used  for  salaries  (about  three-quarters 
of  the  allocations  are  for  salaries  and  rent) 
and  use  it  to  help  the  poor 

In  Westchester,  as  elsewhere,  that  is  the 
basic  function  of  the  neighborhood  center 

(Prom  the  Osalnlng  (N.Y.)   Citizen  Register. 
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Whexk   the    Action    Is:    The  Neiguborhooo 

Ctnttr 

(By  David  Goldberg) 
Several  tn,onths  ago  the  Yonkers  Commu- 
nity Action  Pro<;ram  scheduled  a  talk,  on 
the  dangers  of  buying  on  credit,  at  Its  head- 
quarters on  North  Broadway.  Plve  people 
showed  up  the  CAP  director,  the  speaker, 
and  three  listeners 

So  the  talk  was  rescheduled  for  one  of 
the  neighborhood  centers  run  by  CAP  This 
time  there  was  an  audience  of  over  30.  all  of 
them  from  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

That,  in  essence,  is  what  community  ac- 
tion 18  all  about.  "If  I  put  up  a  Headstart 
center  In  this  building  and  they  have  to 
ride  a  bus  or  trolley  car  to  get  here,  forget 
It.''  says  William  M  Grlffln,  the  man  In  charge 
of  the  entire  Yonkers  antlpoverty  program 
"But  If  ifs  right  around  the  corner,  they'll 
show  up  ' 

The  Idea  Is  to  work  as  close  to  poverty  aa 
possible.  'Vet  despite  abc^ut  a  dozen  such 
centers  scattered  throu>:hout  the  county,  the 
process  is  just  bejrlnnlng  In  Westchester. 

The  nelk;hoorh'jod  center.  Ideally.  Is  any- 
thing the  rc'  pie  in  Its  area  want  It  to  be. 
It  can  be  .i  sUesroom  for  courses  In  re.idlng, 
sewing,  birth  control,  English.  Spanish,  law. 
consumer  problems  It  can  serve  as  a  library. 
a  second-hand  store,  a  recreation  room,  a 
pool  hall,  a  source  of  transportation  or  of 
baby  sitters  Some  pr  ivide  counsel  for  m.~r'tal 
problems 

Scene  Three  storefronts  on  Colua.ous 
Ave.  In  the  heart  of  Tuckahoe's  urban  re- 
newal area.  The  area  consists  mostly  of 
dilapidated  tenements  bounded  by  the  New 
York  Central  tracks  on  the  east  and  a  series 
of  steep.  rolUni?  hills  to  the  west 

In  the  bAsement  of  one  of  the  storefronts, 
at  3  pm.  on  a  weekday  afternoon,  are  four 
Negroes  In  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties 
and  a  man.  of  indetermin.ite  age.  The  kind 
you  usually  see  sitting  m  the  area's  tenement 
doorways   They  are  shooting  pool. 

Upstairs  are  piles  of  old  clothes,  and  books. 
and  some  chairs  People  wander  In  and  out. 
They  ask  questions  They  talk  They  muke  It 
look  as  much  like  a  social  club  as  anything 
else. 

But  a  neighborhood  center  is  more  than 
Just  a  "let's  keep  the  boys  off  the  street" 
op«ratlon  It's  supposed  to  be  a  voice  for  the 
community  it  serves;  to  work  as  a  clearing 
house  for  gripes  against  landlords,  the  police. 
the  mayor,  the  governor,  or  the  next-door 
neighbor. 

That  Is  exactly  what  has  given  the  anti- 
poverty  progr.tm  a  bad  reputation  with  cer- 
tain Congressmen  It  is  also  what  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  Is  running 
the  program  nationally,  views  as  the  real 
function  of  the  war  on  poverty 

"We  are  set  up  to  give  people  a  voice  in 
their  own  lives."  siys  Saal  Lesser,  the  O  E  O  's 
metropolitan  area  director.  "The  neighbor- 


hood centers  should  give  the  pe<.>pie  in  their 
areas  the  will  and  motivation  to  stimulate 
change." 

Sometimes,  the  will  and  motivation  of  the 
people  Involved  outstrip  even  the  leader- 
ship's. Like  the  recent  experience  of  the 
County  Welfare  Dep>artment  with  a  group 
from  'Yonkers'  Rlverdale  Ave    Center 

It  was  all  relatively  sedate  The  Yonkers 
delegation  arrived  at  the  County  Office  Build- 
ing by  bus,  marched  around  for  about  10 
minutes,  and  was  escorted  Inside  by  police- 
men on  the  scene.  Four  of  the  leaders  went 
upstairs  to  talk  to  Welfare  Commissioner 
Louis  P.  Kurtls. 

TTien  Mr  Kurtls  came  downstairs  to  talk 
to  the  people.  He  told  them  he  would  meet 
their  demands  but  that  they  would  have  to 
go  back  to  Yonkers  to  get  their  checks  The 
leaders  stood  In  the  background  and  some 
of  the  women,  all  Spanish-speaking,  began 
to  take  up  the  cause. 

Pour  hours  later,  the  women  still  wanted 
to  remain,  although  all  that  could  be  done 
had  been  done  "I  told  them  they  can't  get 
anything  else  here."  one  of  the  leaders  re- 
marked to  a  policeman  as  part  of  his  group 
Insisted  on  staying  "But  they  have  a  right 
to  do  whatever  they  want  to." 

Finally,  reluctantly,  the  protesters  left. 
But  the  message  was  clear-  Once  jjeople  know 
their  rights  and  get  a  taste  of  them,  they're 
less  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  facile  answers, 
no  matter  how  reasonable  the  answers  may 
seem  to  the  people  making  them. 

But  whatever  militancy  there  Is  In  West- 
chester. It  Is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  O  E  O 

"There's  been  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
community  action,"  says  Prances  Rausi'hman. 
who  serves  as  the  O  E.O  's  Westchester  County 
coordinator.  "Until  recently  nobody's  been 
sitting  In  the  mayor's  office  or  even  on  his 
porch." 

Nobody,  that  Is,  except  the  people  In  New 
Rochelle,  led  by  Napoleon  Holmes,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  St.  Catherine's  Neighborhood 
Center. 

"A  lot  of  the  politicians  figure  If  they 
give  guys  like  me  a  Job  we'll  take  It  easy," 
he  says,  the  trace  of  a  smile  crossing  his 
face.  "You  know  they  think  we're  going  to 
think  we've  got  It  made  It's  Just  tne  op- 
poslt*-  -we've  become  more  militant  " 

The  way  Mr  Holmes  tells  It.  the  clvll- 
ngbts  groups  had  t)een  working  for  years  to 
fight  discrimination  In  hiring  by  unions 
working  at  the  urban  renewal  construction 
site  in  New  Rochelle.  They  had  little  success 
In  generating  interest  within  the  Negro 
community. 

"It  was  hard  to  get  bodies,  you  know,"  he 
says.  "A  guy'd  work  from  nine  to  tlve  and 
he  could  only  do  the  civil  rights  stuff  at 
night" 

When  he  took  over  his  antlpoverty  Job, 
Mr  Holmes  tried  a  new  approach  He  simply 
distributed  leaflets  In  the  neighborhood  list- 
ing the  pay  scile  for  electricians,  sheet  metal 
workers,   and    plumbers. 

"Within  a  few  weeks."  he  says,  "we  had 
60  kids  They'd  say  'Gee.  we  didn't  know 
these  guys  we  see  walking  down  the  street 
make  8200  a  week '  You  know,  those  are 
$4  95-an-hour  Jobs" 

Soon  afterw.uds.  demonstrations  began  In 
downtown  New  Rochelle.  Not  everybody  woa 
happy  with  the  methods  used,  which  In- 
cluded blocking  traffic,  and  they  succeeded 
in  Irritating  people  who  had  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  any  discrimination  But  to 
the  O  E.O  It  signaled  a  new  militancy  that 
was  welcome   In   Westchester 

That's  the  ba.3lc  problem  on  the  national 
level.  As  soon  as  an  antlpoverty  group  begins 
to  organize  the  community.  It  begins  to  run 
Into  someone  who  doesn't  want  It  organized. 

"Many  a  liberal  Democrat,"  says  former 
Undersecretary  of  Labor  Daniel  P  Moynl- 
han.  "voted  for  the  povcrtv  program  only 
to  find  that  It  had  spawned  a  local  group 
which  spent  Its  time  telling  him  he  was  a 
bourgeois,  reactionary  fascist  flnk.  This  can 


really  cool  a  Congressman's  ardor  for  antl- 
pwverty" 

At  least  one  liberal  Democratic  Congress- 
man. Richard  L  Ottlnger  of  Pleasaniville, 
agrees 

The  programs  are  failing  because  they 
are  successful,  "  he  says.  "Because  of  political 
factors  that  aroused  the  opposition  of  may- 
ors like  (Richard  L.)  Daley  lof  Chicago)  aijd 
made   the  admlnl.stratlon   back   down." 

But  not  all  the  apathy  for  the  program 
exists  In  Congress.  There  Is  plenty  among 
the  people  whom  it  is  designed  to  help 

"Those  who  are  being  helped  now  are 
those  who  a£k  for  it:  the  visible  poor,"  says 
Mr.  Grlffln.  "But  where  we  really  have  to  go 
Is  Into  the  saloons  and  the  back  rooms  and 
onto  the  street  corners  where  the  real  dis- 
advantaged are" 

Mr.  Lesser  says  the  problem  is  with  the 
lack  of  Immediate  and  tangible  results  froai 
many  forms  of  community  action. 

"You  can  get  all  these  people  to  come  to 
meetings  and  they  ask  you  what  was  accom- 
plished." he  says.  "You  can  say  'Well,  we've 
had  five  meetings. '  " 

A  lot  of  It  Is  Just  a  feeling  of  suspicion 
among  people  who  have  been  downtrodden 
all  their  lives  and  are  skeptical  of  effort*  to 
help  them. 

"When  the  crisis  arises."  says  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Welssman.  the  director  of  the  Osslnlng  Com- 
munity Center,  "we  can  take  action.  But  be- 
fore th.at  It's  a  case  of  too  many  promises 
with  nothing  being  done.  People  Just  say 
"So  what?"  It"8  not  even  apathy  It's  depres- 
sion." 

Thomas  E.  Bratter.  the  director  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Youth  Board,  formerly  served 
as  director  of  White  Plains'  Eastvlew  Neigh- 
borhood Center  He  found  the  same  thing 
when  he  masterminded  a  housing  program 
I  in  by  White  Plain.-?  CAP. 

"The  problem,"  he  says,  "Is  that  people 
are  reluctant  to  come  In  and  report  their 
complaint  to  any  responsible  agency  because 
they  are  afraid  of  either  landlord  harassment 
or  eviction.  So  people  who  are  well  aware  of 
violations  are  content  to  remain  in  their 
present  homes  because  they're  afraid  of  dis- 
turbing the  status  quo.  " 

The  fear  and  rip:ithy  are  most  obvious 
among  the  Negroes  In  Westchester,  who  have 
discrimination  ns  well  as  poverty  with  which 
to  contend.  And  they  are  the  ones  the  coun- 
ty's antlpoverty  programs  are  set  up  to  serve. 


[From  the  Osslnlng  (NY  i   Citizen  Register, 
May   11.  1967  J 

M'M.VLY    FOR    THE    NECRO    AND    THE    YOUNG 

(By  David  Goldbetf;) 

Although  Negroes  make  up  only  ibout  a 
quarter  of  Westchester's  Impoveri.'-Iied  popu- 
lation, the  county's  war  on  poverty  Is  being 
waged  almost  exclusively  for  their  benefit. 

Why?  Officials  at  the  federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  tell  you  It's  part  of 
a  national  trend.  "We're  constantly  running 
Into  criticism  that  antlpoverty  Is  antiwhite," 
says  one 

There  are,  particularly  In  Westchester,  a 
variety  of  reivsons  for  the  trend  It  Is.  for  one 
thing,  a  product  of  ghetto  housing  patterns 
and  of  the  reluctance  of  many  poor  whites 
to  become  involved  In  what  they  view  as  a 
Negro"  program. 

It  also  stems  from  the  very  obvious  trend 
In  the  United  States  to  think  of  poverty  ns 
synonymous  with  minority  groups.  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  emphasis  by  communltv 
action  ageacles  on  setting  up  neighborhood 
centers  in  predonilnantly  Negro  areas,  where 
white  participation  Is  almost  phy.slcally  Im- 
po.sslble 

How  heavily  Negro  are  Westchester's  antl- 
poverty programs?  "Very,  according  to  the 
people  who  run  them. 

A  1964  study  by  the  County  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  gives  some  idea  of  what  the 
situation  is  in  terms  of  pure  numbers 

It  found,  for  example,  that  of  17,000  fami- 


lies in  Westchester  with  incomes  of  under 
83  000  a  year,  only  4.100  of  them  were  non- 
wliite  That"s  somewhere  around  24  per  cent. 
Broken  down  another  way,  the  figures 
show  that  there  were  31,000  Negroes  living 
In  census  tract.s  which  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  determined  to  be  areas  of  abject 
poverty.  But  those  areas  also  housed  95,000 

whites.  __ 

Now  look  at  the  antlpoverty  programs.  The 
one  In  New  Rochelle  Is  almost  exclusively 
Negro  So  lire  those  in  Osslnlng  and  Mount 
Veraon;  in  Yonkers,  it's  almost  all  Negro  or 
Spanish-speaking.  The  Greenburgh  program 
I  Westchester  Co-op )  serves  large  Negro  popu- 
Uitlons  in  Fairvlew.  Tuckahoe  and  Mamaro- 

Yet  the  figures  show  that  the  poverty  tracts 
In  New  Rochelle,  for  example,  house  16,293 
whites  and  7,275  Negroes.  In  Yonkers  the 
ratio  Is  30.763  whites  to  4,687  Negroes. 

But  It  is  not  quite  that  pat.  The  Negroes  In 
the  poor  areas,  for  example,  make  up  half  the 
Negro  population  of  Westchester  County. 
The  poor  whites  comprise  only  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  white  population. 

Furthermore,  relatively  few  Negroes  Uve 
In  the  unincorporated  areaa  In  northern 
Westchester  where  there  are  no  antlpoverty 
programs  for  anyone,  white  or  black.  The 
Negroes  are  in  the  cities,  where  the  war  on 
poverty  Is  most  advanced,  and  the  poor  whites 
are  left  with  a  lack  of  any  service. 

According  to  some  antlpoverty  workers, 
the  major  blame  lies  with  the  poor  white 
populaUon  Itself. 

"Its  a  question  of  status,"  says  Mrs.  Phyl- 
lis Shearer,  the  executive  director  of  West- 
chester Co-op  "Low-Income  white  people  say 
"Im  poor,  but  I'm  not  that  poor.' " 

To  Pauline  B.  Flippln.  the  executve  director 
of  the  New  Rochelle  Community  Action 
Program,  the  rc.ison  Is  racial  prejudice  among 
the  whites,  "a  deep-seated  hate  for  the 
Negro." 

But  Mrs.  FUppin,  who  Is  Negro,  also  thinks 
that  the  war  on  poverty  was  really  set  up 
*-tth  Negroes  In  mind. 

"Everything  the  O.EO.  has  recommended  Is 
part  of  "civil  riirhts,"  she  says.  "The  program 
highlights  the  problems  of  the  Negro  poor 
and  It  highlights  their  opportunities." 

It  also  has  a  lot  to  do  with  housing.  "The 
white  population  Is  mobile,"  says  Mrs. 
Shearer.  It  dosn't  have  to  put  up  with  mis- 
erable housing  conditions,  and  it  doesn't 
have  to  stay  In  one  place." 

"The  poor  whites,"  says  Mrs.  Flippln,  "are 
housed  throughout  the  city.  The  Negroes  are 
in  the  ghetto.  Even  the  whites  on  welfare 
have  decent  housing." 

The  antlpoverty  people  also  claim,  for  the 
most  part  that  they  will  badger  anyone, 
white  or  black,  to  make  sure  the  poor  are 
not  abused. 

"Hell."  says  Napoleon  Holmes,  director  of 
New  Rochelle's  St.  Catherine's  center,  "we've 
had  landlords  who  are  Negro.  They  say  'Why 
you  picking  on  me?  I'm  black.'  I  say  I  don't 
care  who  you  are.  It's  what  you're  doing." 

The  community  action  programs,  however, 
definitely  concentrate  on  the  ghettoes. 
That's  where  the  neighborhood  centers  are — 
serving  mostly  poor  Negroes.  It  doesn't  help 
to  Integrate  the  war  on  poverty. 

"The  best  thing  to  do."  says  Saal  Lesser, 
the  O.E.O.'s  metropolitan  area  director,  "Is  to 
set  up  a  center  In  an  area  where  you  can 
attract  low-Income  Negroes  and  whites.  It 
they  don't  have  to  go  into  a  strange  and 
possibly  hostile  neighborhood,  the  whites 
may  begin  to  participate  in  the  programs." 

In  .some  areas  In  Westchester,  that  ap- 
proach seems  to  be  wiirklng.  In  Yonkers  and 
White  Plains,  where  the  neighborhood  center 
concept  is  most  advanced,  there  is  at  least  a 
degree  of  Integration  In  the  antlpoverty 
program. 

White  Plains  Is  the  farthest  along.  "Our 
ethnic  makeup  is  good,"  Mrs.  Sioux  Taylor, 


the  director  oX  the  city's  CAP  program,  says 
bluntly. 

What  makes  It  good,  or  at  least  fairly  good, 
Is  the  fact  that  White  Plains  has  three 
neighborhood  centers,  more  than  any  other 
program  but  "Westchester  Co-op,  which  has 
Its  scattered  all  over  the  county.  And  each 
of  the  centers  In  White  Plains  reflects  the 
character  of  the  community  in  which  It  is 
located. 

The  Ferris  Avenue  center,  for  example,  is 
located  In  a  Negro-and-Italian  neighborhood 
and  serves  both  ethnic  groups  on  an  equal 
basis.  Carver  Center,  on  Main  Street,  attracts 
Negro  and  Puerto  Ricans.  Only  the  Eastvlew 
center.  In  a  heavily  Negro  neighborhood,  is 
overwhelmingly  Negro. 

In  Yonkers,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
is  fairly  well  integrated.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  not. 

One  of  the  two  centers  Is  In  a  Negro  neigh- 
borhood and  Is  about  99  per  cent  Negro. 
The  other  Is  In  a  Negro-Puerto  Rican  area 
but  In  this  case,  the  Negroes  seem  to  be  st.ay- 
Ing  away. 

"There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  core 
poverty  In  Yonkers  Is  Negro,"  says  William  M. 
Grlffln,  the  executive  director  of  the  city's 
Community  Action  Program.  "But  there  are 
Italian  and  Polish  and  some  other  neighbor- 
hoods that  need  help." 

Those,  however,  haven't  been  touched. 
"There's  been  no  real  action  there  yet  and 
no  real  response,"  says  Mr.  Grlffln. 

But  If  whites  are  being  neglected  by  West- 
chester's antlpoverty  programs,  so  are  the 
poor  who  are  over  25  years  of  age.  By  design, 
community  action  is  focusing  on  the  young 
and  the  very  young. 

The  pre-school  Headstart  programs,  for 
example,  are  the  ones  that  are  flourishing. 
So  Is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which 
alms  at  teenagers. 

Both  programs  are  In  the  "safe"  category 
with  Congress.  "Who  can  be  against  educa- 
tion and  job  training?"  asks  Lawrence  E. 
Pine,  the  associate  director  of  the  County 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  "Politicians  aren't 
concerned  about  what  will  happen  20  years 
from  now." 

But  what  do  you  do  with  a  35-year-old 
man  who  has  some  native  intelligence  but 
who  dropped  out  of  school  after  the  ninth 
grade  and  who  Is  working  at  a  menial  job 
to  support  his  family?  He's  like  the  man  who 
sat  recently  In  the  Osslnlng  Community  Cen- 
ter's storefront  leafing  through  O.E.O. 
pamphlets. 

"How  come  all  these  things  say  you  gotta 
be  16  years  old?"  he  asked  the  secretary. 
He  got  no  reply. 

In  New  Rochelle,  the  teen-agers  are  used 
to  stimulate  their  parents. 

"'Very  often,"  says  Mrs.  nippin.  "the  kids 
bring  stories  about  the  programs  home  to 
their  parents.  Then  the  older  people  come 
in  to  see  what  we  can  offer." 

The  programs  for  adults,  conducted  at  the 
neighborhood  centers,  do  little  about  pro- 
viding jobs.  But  they  do  teach  the  people  to 
adapt  to  the  world  In  which  they  are  living 
through  consumer  protection,  birth  control, 
and  sewing. 

Undoubtedly,  as  community  action  In- 
creases, so  will  the  role  of  the  older  partici- 
pants. But  the  problem  is  how  to  expand  the 
programs  without  the  money. 


[From  the  Peekskill  Evcn;ng  Star, 

May  12.  19)7] 

Would   County's   Poor   Fahe   Eettep.   Under 

One   ?kogp..",m   Instfa."i   of   Eight? 

(By  David  Goldberg) 

Every  time  someone  suggests  turning  the 

county's  eight  wars  on  poverty  into  one.  he 

runs  Into  a  multitude  of  skeptics  among  the 

people  In  Westchester  who  are  getting  the 

largest  slices  of  the  federal  funds. 

The  problem  is  mainly  in  the  four  large 
cities,  where  the  federal   contributions  run 


into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
where  the  programs  are  beginning  to  func- 
tion above  the  strictly  organizational  level 
that  predominated  for  the  first  two  years. 

"You'd  have  to  show  me  the  advantages 
(Of  having  Just  one  county  program),"  says 
Sioux  Taylor,  the  director  of  the  White 
Plains  Community  Action  Program.  "I  don't 
want  to  be  held  back  by  lousy  programs." 

"I'd  have  to  see  Just  how  it  (one  overall 
program)  would  operate  before  Id  give  It 
unqualified  endorsemeiit,"  says  William  M. 
Griffin,  the  executive  director  of  Yonkers 
CAP.  'Even  for  us  to  pull  our  own  together 
so  that  it  will  all  be  of  the  some  q'aality  is  a 
big  job." 

""It  can't  work,"  says  Pauline  B.  Flippln, 
who  runs  the  antlpoverty  program  In  New 
Rochelle.  "The  communities  are  too  diversi- 
fied iu  their  problems  and  their  needs." 

Without  the  assent  of  the  cities,  nothing 
can  really  happen.  The  figures  tell  the  story. 
For  example,  of  the  $825,000  allocated  by 
the  Office  Of  Economic  Opportunity  to  West- 
chester County  for  the  1967  fiscal  year,  $548.- 
000  goes  to  Mount  Vernon,  New  Rochelle, 
Yonkers  and  White  Plains.  The  Department 
of  Labor  is  contributing  $]  ,062,000— with 
$895,000  of  It  going  to  the  four  large  cities. 
Most  of  the  remainder  goes  to  the  West- 
chester Community  Opportunity  Program, 
which  covers  Greenburgh.  Eastchester  and 
Mamaroneck.  But  Mrs.  Phyllis  She.'U"er,  the 
director  of  that  program,  maintains  tliat  her 
experience  with  a  vaxiety  of  communities 
that  cover  two  Congressional  districts  shows 
that  a  centralized  approach  ran  work. 

"All  our  programs  go  in  one  direction,"  she 
says.  "We  all  know  what  the  other  person  is 
doing,  so  we're  not  competing  with  one 
another." 

The  idea  of  competition  Is  a  major  point 
with  the  O.E.O.  For  every  disclaimer  from  a 
local  antlpoverty  official  that  his  program 
Is  autonomous  and  competes  with  no  other, 
the  federal  people  Insist  Just  as  strongly  that 
Westchester's  programs  fight  each  other 
for  funds. 

"Let's  put  It  this  way,"  says  Saal  Lesser, 
the  O.E.O.'s  metropolitan  area  director. 
"Everyone  thinks  the  center  of  the  universe 
goes  right  down  his  own  street.  There  are 
eight  programs  in  Westchester  and  the  peo- 
ple running  every  one  of  them  think  theirs 
Is  the  most  important." 

What  happens,  say  Mr  Lesser  and  his  as- 
sociates. Is  that  as  soon  as  one  area  comes 
up  with  a  specific  idea,  someone  else  decides 
he  wants  It  too.  As  a  result,  the  relatively 
small  programs  in  Osslnlng,  Peekskill  and 
Port  Chester— the  ones  with  Just  enough 
money  to  run  storefront  offices — usually  come 
out  on  the  short  end. 

"'Right  now  It's  everyone  for  himself  and 
the  small  ones  have  real  problems,"  says  Mr. 
Lesser. 

L:.vvrcnce  E.  Fine,  the  associate  director 
of  the  County  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
agrees. 

""As  long  as  we're  committed  to  this  frag- 
mented approach."  he  says,  "there  Is  really 
no  .intlpoverty  policy  at  all." 

The  arguments  continue  around  in  a 
circle.  Suppose,  ask  the  people  who  like  the 
Idea  of  individual  programs,  that  you  did 
have  a  single  Westchester  antlpoverty  agen- 
cy. All  that  would  do  would  be  to  superim- 
pose a  new  level  of  bureaucracy.  You  would 
still  need  local  organizations. 

"Look,"  says  Mr.  Griffin.  "Yonkers  Is  the 
fourth  largest  city  In  the  state.  Why  should 
we  be  tied  to  all  the  others?  Maybe  you  could 
have  one  program  for  Yonke  "s  and  one  for 
th?  rest  of  the  county." 

What  may  finally  mandate  a  change  In  the 
structure  Is  the  continued  cutting  back  In 
appropriations. 

"The  best  way  to  get  them  together,"  says 
Fr.inces  Rauschman,  the  O.E.O.'s  "West- 
chester representative.  "Is  to  show  them 
they're  going  to  get  more  dollars  that  way." 
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"That's  the  only  way  Id  do  It."  says  Mr. 
Omnn  I  wouldn't  want  to  loae  any  control 
over  the  programs,  but  if  a  county  unit 
were  to  have  the  leverHge  to  get  money 
that  Individual  programs  couldn't  get,  it 
might  be  a  pretty  good  Idea," 

It  would  :i;so  be  a  pretty  good  Idea  for  the 
northern  half  of  Westchester  For  even  where 
there  are  prrigrams  there,  they  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  facilities. 

The  Osiiining  Community  Center,  which 
operates  out  of  a  storefront  on  Main  Street, 
Is  a  prime  example  of  what  happens  to  the 
war  on  poverty  when  It  has  to  function  on 
Itc  own  in  a  relatively  small  area. 

For  with  the  •33.311  the  federal  govern- 
ment IS  supplying  this  year  the  center  can  be 
little  more  than  a  sounding  board  for  the 
opinions  of  the  l.->cal  poor  It's  more  than 
they  had  before,  but  it  cant  really  offer  them 
anything  tangible 

Suppose  says  Mrs  Beatrice  Weissman,  the 
center's  director,  there  was  enough  money 
around  to  start  a  day-care  center  It  would 
free  mothers  with  small  children  to  look  for 
Jobs.  And  It  would  also  employ  other  mothers 
at  the  center 

A  county  antlpoverty  agency  might  be  able 
to  set  up  one  such  center  for  the  Os.slnlng- 
Peeksklll-Cortlandt  area  There  are  none 
north  of  Whl'e  Plains  right  now 

"A  coun'yv.!de  organization,"  says  Mrs 
Welasman,  "could  take  care  of  problems  that 
Bmall  organizations  couldn't  touch   " 

One  of  the  O  E  O 'a  present  projects  Is  to 
convince  Osslnlng  and  Peelcsklll  to  combine 
Into  one  program 

"We  cant  combine  until  we  get  money," 
saya  Mrs.  Welsaman  "We  couldn't  even  op- 
erate on  the  baiils  we're  operating  now  " 

Another  problem  unique  to  the  smiller 
areaa  Is  transportation:  How  do  people  with- 
out cars  in  places  with  little  public  trans- 
portation get  to  where  the  services  are'' 

l^or  example,  there  Is  a  county  j'ob-traln- 
Ing  program  at  the  Rochaxnbeau  school  In 
■White  Plains  Trainees  who  live  In  the  larger 
citlea  can  travel  by  bus  or  train.  Trainees 
who  live  In  Osslnlng  have  one  bus  an  hour, 
at  $1  per  person  for  a  round  trip 

If  there  were  a  county  program,  the  people 
tn  the  smaller  places  reason,  It  would  be 
easier  to  work  out  car  pools  or  even  svibsl- 
dlzed  bus  f-\res  Without  centralization,  how- 
ever, every  man  Is  left  to  work  out  his  own 
arrangements. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  what  the  O  E  O,  peo- 
ple like  to  call  the  wasteland:  the  unincor- 
porated parts  of  the  county  that  have  yet  to 
be  touched  by  any  antlpoverty  program 
Torktown,  Cortlandt,  Lewlslwro,  Bedford,  as 
well  as  areas  In  the  village  of  Mr    Klsco. 

"If  we  h.-id  a  countywlde  organization  " 
•ays  Mr  Lesser,  "we  could  send  outriders  up 
there  and  find  out  what's  going  on  Right 
now  there  Is  nothing  " 

There  is,  however,  one  big  problem  which 
could  not  be  solved  even  by  a  countywlde 
program.  That's  money.  For  the  national  war 
on  poverty  has  been  feeling  the  Congressional 
pinch  Ev?n  If  a  countywlde  program  would 
consolidate  the  antlpoverty  administration 
and  would  budget  more  economically  it 
would  still  la'-k  the  monev  It  needed  And 
financial  problems  are  the  Key  to  the  future 
of  Westchester's   poverty  programs 

[Prom  the  White  Plalna  (NY.)  Reporter 

Dispatch,  Mav  13,  1967! 

•Wak  on  Poverty  a  SrccEss?  We  Mat  Know 

IN   20   Year.s 

I  By   David    Goldberg  1 

Laat  December  a  directive  signed  by  James 

O,  Crowley,  the  regional  director  of  the  Office 

of    Economic    Opportunity    for    Community 

Action,    was   circulated    to   the  directors   cf 

Westchester's  .mtlpoverty  programs, 

"It  Is  now  rlear,"  the  letter  said.  '  that 
aaide  from  the  various  earmarked  programs. 


the  total  resources  available  for  community 
action  .'all  far  short  of  meeting  bare  refund- 
ing needs  of  existing  CAPs." 

in  English,  that  means  thit  Congress  had 
cut  b.ick  so  sharply  on  funds  for  community 
action  that  even  existing  programs  can  have 
a  hard  time  getting  as  much  money  In  1967 
as  they  had  in  1966 

Figures  provide  an  even  clearer  picture  In 
the  1966  fiscal  year,  which  ended  liist  June 
30.  $1,035,000  Was  allocated  to  Westchester's 
eight  antlpoverty  programs  In  the  1967  fiscal 
year,  the  allocation  was  cut  to  $825,000 

■That."  says  Rep.  Ogden  R  Reld.  R  -Har- 
rison. "Is  a  tremendous  mistake  It  f-a.n  dash 
the  hopes  of  a  generation." 

Rep  Reld  Is  echoed  by  every  one  of  West- 
chester's antlpoverty  directors,  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  starting  a  program 
and  then  having  it  curtailed  because  the 
promised  money  Is  not  available  Promises 
with  no  results  only  Increase  the  apathy 
.imong  the  poor 

It  would  hurt  even  more  because  It  Is  clear 
that.  In  Individual  terms,  the  war  on  poverty 
has  accomplished  a  considerable  amount  In 
Its  2' J   years  of  operation  In  Westchester. 

For  the  most  part  It  Is  a  case  of  Individual 
and  Isolated  success  stories  But  It  also  In- 
volves a  feeling  in  the  poor  community — a 
feeling  that  the  war  on  poverty  has  finally 
got  some  of  the  people  to  begin  a  fight 
against  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  been  living, 

"In  2'2  years."  says  Saal  Lesser,  the  metro- 
politan area  director  for  the  GEO,  it  has 
made  a  sufficient  change  so  that  things  will 
never  be  the  same  ;igaln." 

This  is  the  first  time  the  little  guy  has 
been  able  to  scream  about  anything,"  says 
Napoleon  Holmes,  the  director  of  the  St 
Catherine's  Neighborhood  Center  In  New 
Rochelle, 

Mr,  Holmes  and  Mr  Lesser  are  the  opti- 
mists. There  are  also  those  who  have  reserva- 
tions about  Just  how  deeply  the  programs  are 
penetrating  Into  the  poor  community. 

It's  working  out  adequately  but  not  as  ade- 
quately as  we  would  like,"  says  Sioux  Taylor, 
the  executive  director  of  the  White  Plains 
Community  Action  Program  "People  are  not 
Just  prancing  Into  our  places  though," 

"Why  don't  we  admit  we  can"t  lick  prob- 
lems that  have  been  around  for  150  years  in 
one  year:""  asks  William  M  Griffin,  the  di- 
rector of  Yonkers  CAP, 

There  are  two  real  ways  to  measure  the 
success  or  failure  of  an  antlpoverty  program: 
Does  It  help  the  poor,  and  does  It  help  the 
entire  community? 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  give  definitive 
answers.  But  it  Is  [xisslble  to  arrive  at  some 
generalizations. 

For  example,  there  Is  no  question  but  that 
Individual  pix)r  people  are  being  helped  In 
numerous  ways  Every  antlpoverty  official  In 
the  county  has  a  file  of  success  stories  he  Is 
ready  to  rattle  off  at  a  moment's  notice 

Tliere  are,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  a  few 
poor  who  .ire  not  being  helped  simply  be- 
cause they  are  unaware  of  the  programs  or 
want  no  part  of  them 

As  for  the  effect  on  the  community:  "It  will 
take  20  ye.irs  If  It  takes  a  day  to  find  that 
out"  snys  one  federal  official 

The  people  with  the  best  overall  view  of 
the  antlpoverty  programs  work  at  the 
County  Council  of  Social  Agencies  But  they 
complain  that  they,  too,  have  no  real  wrty  of 
evaluating  the  programs, 

"There  have  been  some  tangible  results," 
says  Lawrence  E.  Fine,  the  council's  assistant 
director  "But  there's  been  no  effort  to  take  a 
I'lng  hard  look  at  the  problem  " 

So  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  Is  trying 
to  get  Its  own  version  of  how  things  are 
going  by  circulating  a  questionnaire  In  the 
low-Income  areas  of  the  county,  a  question- 
naire that  Is  attempting  to  find  out  Just 
what  the  p<x)r  think  of  efforts  to  help  them 

It's   not    the   usual    thing — the   questions 


about  what  the  poor  need  or  want.  That  was 
tlnne  extensively  in  Yonkers  and  In  Mount 
Vernon  "They've  been  polled  to  deuth  on 
needs'     says   Mr    T\v.e 

The  new  poll  Is  peared  to  find  out  how 
well  the  poor  are  being  served  by  existing 
<ii?enc;es.  Including  the  antlpoverty  programs 
It  Is  bluntly  worded  Its  main  objective  Is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  poor  even  know  what 
services  are  available  It  ranges  from  the  war 
on  pove'ty  through  the  health  and  welfare 
department  to  agencies  such   as  the  YMC.^. 

But  there  Is  still  the  money  problem.  All 
the  programs  in  Westchester  have  financial 
problems  and  the  three  small  ones — Port 
Chester,  Osslnlng  and  PeeksklU — have  barely 
enough  money  to  survive. 

The  situation  has  reached  the  point  where 
the  OEO  called  all  of  Westchester's  directors 
to  a  meetlne  In  January  to  tell  them  that 
•hey  had  better  develop  alternate  sources  of 
money 

So  far,  only  Westchester  Coop  has  begun  a 
concentrated  effort  to  get  private  donations. 
In  Tuckahoe,  for  example  Westchester  Ccop 
rv;ns  a  door-to-door  campaign  to  solicit  funds 
:or  the  neighborhood  centers  gives  donors 
certificates  of  appreciation,  and  lists  sig- 
nificant contributors  on  the  wall 

Money  or  not.  you  get  the  feeling  that  the 
people  Involved  in  antlpoverty  are  convinced 
that  they  can  muddle  through  somehow. 

In  the  two  and  a  half  ye.irs  we've  been 
operating,"  says  Mr  Lesser,  "we've  made  suf- 
ficient changes  so  thnt  things  will  never  be 
the  same  again  Once  the  poor  get  the  Idea 
they're  being  helped,  they  won't  give  up." 

Th.it  may  be  the  ultima'e  answer,  for  the 
program  really  depends  uptti  the  attitude  of 
the  jxjor  themselves.  If  they  can  become 
deeply  enough  Involved  In  the  program.  It  has 
to  continue.  But  the  go:il  Is  t<>  get  the  poor 
to  be  the  helpers  as  well  as  the  helped. 

For  example,  everything  done  so  far  indi- 
cates that,  if  the  poor  recruit  others,  they  are 
far  more  effective  than  if  the  recruiters  are 
,«trangers. 

"They're  not  going  to  talk  to  the  middle- 
flass  guy  .  .  they  don't  even  know  him," 
inys  Mr,  Lesser  "It  has  to  be  someone  they 
know." 

For  that  reason,  the  antlpoverty  agencies 
have  been  consciously  recruiting  their  sec- 
retaries, receptionists  and  neighborhood 
workers  from  the  poor  community.  The  ex- 
ecutive directors,  Negro  and  '.vhlte.  are  middle 
class,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  come  Into 
dally  contact  with  the  poor. 

It's  still  difficult  to  get  people  Interested, 
The  best  place  to  recruit  them  is  in  the 
bars."  says  one  neighborhood  aide,  "But  you 
have  to  drag  them  out  before  they'll  come  ' 

It  is  also  difficult  to  assess  at  this  point, 
the  effect  of  the  antlpovertv  programs  on  the 
communities  they  .ire  sertmg  In  most,  they 
have  been  well  recehed  by  local  officials;  In 
others,  they  have  not  been 

"It's  a  matter  of  local  pride."  says  Phyllis 
Shearer,  the  executive  director  of  West- 
chester C<x>p,  "Tlie  officials  like  to  say  'We 
don't  have  a  problem;  show  us."  Nobody 
w.ints  to  believe  we  have  poverty  In  West- 
chester." 

The  local  attitude  vrtll  be  tested  even  more 
tharply  once  the  programs  get  more 
militant.  Starting  in  July,  local  government 
win  be  respwnslbe  for  contributing  JO  p«i' 
cent  of  eacn  agency's  budget  ilt's  now  10 
per  cent )  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  extra  slice 
will  enable  government  to  exert  more  pres- 
sure on  the  programs. 

There  Is  also  a  movement  In  Congress  to 
plve  the  communities  more  control  over  antl- 
poverty It'.^  a  change  most  of  the  field  work- 
ers oppose.  For,  'hey  say,  if  that  happens,  the 
war  Is  as  good  as  dead  In  20  years  when 
there  should  be  changes,  there  ■will  be  none 

The  20-year  estimate  Is  the  key.  For,  by 
then,  we  may  be  able  to  tell  Just  what  the 
war  on  poverty  has  accomplished.  Maybe 
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THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
SERVING  URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Edmowd- 


dial  education,  and  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed out-of-Bobool  youth  In  the  16-  to  21- 
year  age  bracket. 

Projects  may  Include  assignments  in  such 
fields  as  educational  services,  conservation 
and  beautlflcation,  food  and  health  services, 

J......  ^      I   ,,     ^^„„i,_   „*   ♦Vi4€i     and   community   and   recreational    services. 

SON]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tms  ^^^^  performed  by  nyc  enroUees  supple- 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra-  ments— but  never  replaces— that  of  regular 
neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  key  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  This  program  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  newly  created  Bureau 
of  Work  Prograris  n  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps'  record  of  success  has  been  one  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud.  It  has  not 
only  been  instrumental  in  its  primary 
purpose — to  help  meet  the  problems  of 
voung  people  from  poor  families,  but  as 
an  incidental  benefit.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects  have  helped  meet 
many  of  the  complex  problems  faced  by 
our  cities. 

A  recent  article  by  Jack  Howard,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Work  Pro- 
grams, which  appeared  in  the  March 
Issue  of  Nation's  Cities,  points  up  this 
doubly  beneficial  and  very  tangible  re- 
sults of  our  initial  investment  of  faith 
and  funds  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps: 

YoTTH  Corps  Serves  Crms — Commttnitt 
Projects  or  YotmosTERs  Also  Bttild  Bet- 
ter  CrXIZENSHIP 

(By  Jack  Howard) 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty  to 
solve  some  of  the  overpowering  problems  of 
voung  people  from  impoverished  families 
who  have  very  little  education  and  no  sale- 
able job  skills.  In  the  process.  It  seems  to  be 
solving  some  of  the  many  public  problems 
afflicting  our   cities. 

Having  started  with  the  children  of  de- 
spair— youngsters  born  Into  a  life  of  p>overty 
and  Ignorance,  youngsters  who  had  never 
seen  anything  but  poverty  and  who  could 
be  expected  to  live  in  this  state  until  their 
dying  day — we  think  we've  achieved  a  fine 
record. 

To  date,  the  NYC  has  enrolled  850.000  of 
the  3.000,000  young  people  who  live  with 
families  classified  as  poverty-stricken — less 
than  $3130  yearly  Income  for  a  non-farm 
family  of  four.  More  than  one  out  of  four 
of  these  have  gone  on  to  permanent  jobs; 
another  one  out  of  ten  have  left  to  continue 
their  education  or  to  take  specialized  job 
training. 

It  adds  up  to  at  least  one  out  of  three 
dark  lives  of  misery  now  brightened  with 
hope  and  a  tinge  of  success — 200,000  have- 
nots  who  have  become  doers. 

As  they  have  learned  by  doing.  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  youngsters  have  left  their 
mark  on  many  a  city.  Their  efforts  have 
brought  beauty  to  blighted  areas,  restored 
tourist  attractions.  Improved  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  helped  to  make  life  more  pleas- 
ant for  the  patients  In  hospitals  and  other 
public  institutions.  Young  people,  both  In 
and  out  of  school,  play  roles  in  these  useful 
community  projects. 

The  in-school  and  summer  programs  for 
youth  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades 
I  or  equivalent  age  group)  combine  part-time 
work  with  counseling  and  remedial  education 
to  help  them  stay  in  school. 

The  out-of-Bchool  program  is  designed  to 
provide  work  experience,  counseling,  reme- 


employees 

In  Portland.  Me.,  for  example.  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  boys  are  hard  at  work  re- 
storing a  centtiry-old  fort  in  Portland  Harbor. 
When  the  work  is  completed.  Port  Gorges  will 
help  to  draw  more  tourist  trade  to  the  city. 

In  the  process,  the  boys  are  acquiring  con- 
struction skills  which  may  point  them  toward 
a  lifetime  career.  Some  are  learning  car- 
pentry; others  landscaping,  masonry,  well 
drilling,  bricklaying,  stone  masonry,  elec- 
trical work,  and  glazlery.  Some  have  even 
learned  about  dlesel  engines,  for  they  refur- 
bished and  repaired  a  motor  launch  for 
shuttling  back  and  forth  to  the  fort. 

Thanks  to  the  NYC.  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam, N.Y.,  now  boasts  an  Olympic-sized 
s'wlnunlng  pool — the  first  public  pool  In  the 
city.  The  boys  helped  to  construct  the  pool 
form,  two  slides,  three  diving  boards,  a  7,500 
sq.  ft.  deck  and  a  pool  building  containing 
dressing  rooms  and  lockers,  and  they  in- 
stalled an  8  ft.  wire  fence  around  the  com- 
plex. 

San  Antonio  benefited  from  river  clean-up 
projects.  The  San  Antonio  project  got  under 
way  m  November,  1965,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  San  Antonio  River  Authority.  The 
object  was  to  beautify  a  two-mile  stretch  of 
the  San  Antonio  River  Flood  Control  Chan- 
nel which  had  become  an  eyesore  through 
lack  of  maintenance  (see  Nation's  Cities, 
July  1968). 

Working  in  teams,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  boys  cut  brush  and  weeds  from 
the  slopes,  removed  willows  and  logs  from 
the  channel  bottom.  They  then  cleared  up 
a  Blx-acre  pecan  bottom  adjacent  to  the 
channel,  converting  it  to  a  public  park.  San 
Antonio's  latest  beautlficatlon  efforts  re- 
sulted in  a  national  award  last  month, 
thanks  In  part  to  the  NYC. 

Nearly  every  city  has  a  shortage  of  nurses 
and  attendants  for  hospitals  and  domiciliary 
institutions.  In  Nashville,  Clover  Bottom 
Hospital  solved  the  problem  by  training 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  girls  In  the  care 
of  the  severely  retarded  children.  In  addi- 
tion to  learning  nursing  care,  the  girls  re- 
ceived Instruction  in  the  elements  of  be- 
havioral psychology.  The  project  was  so  suc- 
cessful at  the  start  that  It  was  soon  ex- 
panded. Half  of  the  original  NYC  workers 
were  appointed  to  supervisory  positions  and 
given  the  responsibility  for  training  new 
employees. 

In  Miami,  nearly  all  the  city's  voluntary 
hospitals  as  well  as  the  huge  Coral  Gables 
Veterans  Hospital  and  Palm  Springs  General 
Hospital  are  utilizing  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  youngsters  to  ease  their  personnel 
shortages. 

These  youngsters  have  been  trained  as 
nurses'  aides,  occupational  therapy  assist- 
ants, veterinarians'  assistants,  waitresses, 
laundresses,  and  food  service  workers.  A 
high  percentage  of  them  have  gone  on  to 
regular  hospital  jobs  after  completing  their 
NYC  training.  One  boy,  as  assistant  In  an 
animal  research  laboratory,  was  so  good  that 
he  worked  himself  right  out  of  the  NYC  into 
a  staff  Job  before  he  had  completed  his  train- 
ing. 

Miami's  Humane  Society,  too,  has  bene- 
fited from  the  services  of  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  youngsters.  Some  have  been 
trained  as  kennel  handlers;  others.  In  the 
Intricacies  of  handling  the  adoption  of  pets. 
At  least  one  youngster  has  worked  himself 
into  a  permanent  Job  there,  too. 

The  Miami  Housing  Authority  has  found 
the  young  people  useful  In  a  variety  of  tasks 


required  In  public  housing  projects.  One 
youngster  works  as  a  receptionist  in  the 
Robert  King  High  Towers,  a  skyscraper  resi- 
dence for  senior  citizens.  Others  assist  the 
teachers  in  the  day  nurseries.  The  eight  or 
ten  now  employed  have  worked  out  so  well 
that  the  Authority  is  begging  for  more. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  Planning  Department 
has  12  NYC  enrollees  at  work  correcting,  up- 
dating, and  rechecklng  the  city's  160.000  land 
parcels.  According  to  L.  Kuntz,  principal  city 
planner,  It  would  take  40  man-years  to  cor- 
rect the  real  property  records  using  regular 
staff  employees.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  will  do  the  job  In  a  year,  giving  the 
Pittsburgh  Planning  Department  one  of  the 
most  advanced  information  systenas  In  the 
country. 

Other  cities  might  have  comparable  uses 
and  opportunities  for  NYC.  Interested  city 
officials  should  contact  their  regional  NYC 
office  for  information  and  assistance.  Briefly, 
this  Is  what  is  required:  (1)  a  community 
canvas  to  locate  employment  opportunities 
and  to  determine  the  number  of  young  men 
and  women  likely  to  benefit  from  a  project; 
(2)  the  submission  of  a  proposal  drawn  up  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  community  action 
agency,  where  one  exists.  The  CAA  has 
priority  in  sjx>nsoruig  projects  but  other 
sponsors — either  public  or  private — may  be 
acceptable. 

In  Newark.  N.J..  there  are  two  interesting 
projects  In  which  the  youngsters  work  with 
non-profit  social  service  agencies. 

One  is  called  COPE  ( Career  Oriented  Prep- 
aration for  EmplovTuent)  and  is  operated  by 
the  Jewish  Vocational  Service.  Co-sponsor  Is 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
provides  supportive  services  such  as  coun- 
seling and  remedial  education. 

There  are  both  In-school  and  out-of- 
school  programs,  utilizing  vsirlous  non-profit 
agencies  In  Essex  County — hospitals,  day 
nurseries,  social  service  agencies,  the  Y's, 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  and  Boy  Scouts — as 
work-sites. 

The  other  Newark  project  Is  "Youth 
Chance"  currently  sponsored  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment. The  Mt.  Carmel  Guild,  a  rehabilita- 
tion center  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  operated 
by  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark,  is  the  coordi- 
nating agency.  More  than  180  youngsters  are 
enrolled  in  both  In-school  and  simimer 
programs. 

This  program  is  unique  in  that  It  places 
disadvantaged  teenagers  'with  adults  and 
children  who  are  even  more  disadvantaged 
than  they:  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  It  has 
helped  to  make  many  of  these  young  people 
realize  that,  for  themselves,  there  is  a  sizable 
measure  of  hope. 

Paterson.  another  New  Jersey  city,  has  a 
project  which  serves  the  commvmlty  by 
keeping  the  youngsters  off  the  street.  This  Is 
a  community  cofltee  house,  refurbished  and 
operated  by  NYC  boys  and  girls. 

The  coffee  house  Is  located  In  what  was 
the  recreation  room  of  a  synagogue,  which 
contributed  the  space  for  the  purpose.  The 
youngsters  renovated  the  room.  Installed 
coffee  house  furnishings,  even  brightened  It 
up  with  floral  murals  which  they  executed 
themselves.  They  order  the  food,  prepare  It. 
wait  on  tables,  operate  the  cash  register,  and 
clean  up  after  cloelng  hour. 

Entertainment  is  provided  by  local  singers 
and  combos  whose  services  are  arranged  for 
by  a  Coffee  House  Council.  All  profits  go  back 
into  the  operation.  For  example,  the  young- 
sters recently  Installed  a  sophisticated  light- 
ing system  and  they  are  now  constructing  a 
recording  studio  backstage.  Records  cut  there 
will  bear  the  coffee  house  seal  and  ■will  be 
sold  for  additional  Income. 

The  coffee  house  was  designed  to  serve  the 
entire  community,  not  Just  the  NYC  en- 
rollees. However,  It  has  proved  so  popular 
that  it  was  drawing  people  from  surrounding 
towns.  To  keep  the  facilities  available  for 
Paterson  residents,  membership  cards  have 
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been  issued  to  the  young  people  of  that  com- 
munity 

Keeping  idle  young  people  off  the  streets 
and  giving  them  a  new  interest  In  life  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  side  benefl's  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  In  city 
after  city.  ofDclals  have  reported  a  drop  la 
crime  rate  connected,  as  Newark's  Mayor 
Hugh  Addonzlo  put  it.  •almost  eerily  with 
the  NYC  program."  The  mayor  added.  The 
decline  in  such  youth-oriented  crimes  as 
shoplifting,  purse  snatching,  and  petty 
larceny,  started  after  the  beginning  of  the 
NTC  prog'am  " 

In  Detroit.  In.spector  Robert  Potts,  com- 
mandlnij;  officer  of  the  Youth  Bureau  re- 
ported that  m  the  six  precincts  served  by  th- 
NYC,  youth  crime  has  been  reduced  up  to 
20  per  cent  In  Chicago.  NYC  was  credited 
With  getting  the  city  through  "a  long,  hot 
summer"  without  any  serious  Juvenile  dls- 
turbance?  Moreover.  20  per  cent  of  the  en- 
roUees  had  h.ad  trouble  with  the  police  prior 
to  enrollment — not  a  single  one.  after  en- 
rolling In  NYC  And  In  Scoltsboro.  Ala 
Chief  of  Police  Ernest  Swalm  reported  "a 
sharp  decline  In  arrests  of  boys  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  since  our  NYC  program 
began  " 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  with  the  co- 
operation of  city  officials  and  the  local  com- 
munity action  agencies,  has  been  able  to  do 
for  the  cities  With  the  new  programs  now 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
under  the  Special  Impact  Program  and  Nel- 
son-Scheuer  amendments,  we  look  forward  to 
fortifying  our  strong  relationships  with  city 
offlclaU  and  local  ajencles  which  we  have 
enjoyed  m  the  past  We  are  confident  that 
this  will  continue  to  prove  a  productive 
working  arrangement. 


THE    FX30D-STAMP    PROGRAM    AND 
THE    NO-INCOME    FAMILY 

Mr  E15MONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bl.atnikI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  the  specific  purpose  of  placlns?  be- 
fore my  colleagues  some  facts  on  the 
question  of  the  food-stamp  program  and 
the  poorest  family — or  the  "no-lncom.e" 
family. 

On  Monday,  I  heard  some  of  my  col- 
leagues base  their  opposition  to  the 
food-stamp  procrain  on  the  conclusion 
that  it  does  not  help  the  poorest  of  the 
poor — that  It  only  helped  the  "rich 
poor." 

It  Is  significant.  I  believe,  that  my  col- 
leagues who  most  vigorously  supported 
that  view,  had  no  food-stamp  procram 
operating  in  their  district.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  heard  unqualified  praise  for  the 
pro'Tram  from  those  in  the  House  where 
the  procrram  is  in  operation.  How,  I 
asked  myself,  could  these  members — 
who  know  the  program  best — support  it. 
if,  in  fact,  it  did  not  serve  the  interest 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor'' 

I  find  that  they  can  support  the  food- 
.^t.imp  procram  because  It  does  serve  the 
prwrost  of  the  poor. 

First,  let  us  talk  about  the  very  poor 
family.  If  a  household  has  less  than  $30 
a  month  In  Income,  it  now  pays  a  mini- 
mum   amount    for    it,'^    food   stamps.    It 


pays  $2  per  person  per  month,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $12  a  month  for  a  family 
of  six  or  more.  In  return,  tliat  poor  fam- 
ily will  be  able  to  get  $10  to  $12  worth 
of  food  stamps  for  each  person  in  the 
family. 

Is  that  unreasonable?  Remember,  If 
the  Federal  Government  were  not  there 
with  a  food-stamp  program,  that  family 
would  be  buying  some  food.  Does  the  op- 
position suggest  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  say  to  that  family: 
"Well,  we  do  not  expect  you  to  coiuinue 
to  help  yourself  as  you  have  been  do- 
ing— Uncle  Sam  will  do  it  all  for  you." 

I  suggest  that  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  came  up  here  with  that  kind 
of  program,  my  colleagues — who  now  op- 
pose the  current  program — would  lead 
the  opposition — pointing  out  that  it 
would  destroy  individual  Initiative  and 
self-respect:  that  it  would  encourage 
people  to  rely  on  Uncle  Sam:  that  it  did 
not  conform  to  the  principle  of  self- 
help;  that  the  family  had  been  spending 
some  money  for  food  and  should  continue 
to  do  so. 

First,  if  a  family  has  no  income,  it 
needs  more  than  food  It  has  to  have 
money  to  pay  the  utilities  so  It  can  cook 
food — at  the  very  least 

What  happens  to  the  few  families 
that  have  absolutely  no  income  in  an 
area  that  does  not  liave  the  food-stamp 
program?  The  local  govermnent  or  some 
private  community  resource  moves  in  to 
help  the  family  out.  It  buys  it  some  food, 
or  gives  the  family  a  voucher  to  buy 
some  food  It  sees  that  it  can  cook  the 
food,  paying  the  rent  and  utilities,  if 
necessary. 

Now.  the  food-stamp  program  moves 
into  the  area  Instead  of  buying  food 
for  these  families,  the  public  or  private 
community  resources  pay  the  minimum 
S2  purchase  requirement.  That  is  how 
the  no-income  family  participates. 

Does  the  opposition  object  to  this? 
Are  you  saying  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  step  in  and  take  over  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  no-Income 
famU.v? 

Is  the  opposition  saying  tiiat  when  a 
family  finds  Itself  without  income,  the 
food -stamp  program  should  relieve  the 
locality  of  any  responsibility  to  help  that 
family  out? 

In  summary,  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram— as  it  is  presently  operating — can 
and  does  reach  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
No  family  without  Income  is  precluded 
from  participation  if  the  community 
accepts  its  proper  responsibility  for 
emergency  relief 


A  PLEA  FOR  REALISM 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr  Bingham  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gi-ntleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  Is- 
sued a  very  important  statement  en- 
titled "A  Plea  for  Realism."  This  state- 


ment puts  Hanoi  on  notice  that  many 
who  are  critical  of  some  facets  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  In  Vietnam  are,  none- 
theless, convinced  that  the  conflict 
should  be  settled  by  negotiations.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  negotiated  settlement, 
they  oppose  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

A  group  of  us  In  the  House  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  pursue  new  Initiatives  for  peace 
negotiations,  on  reading  this  plea  for 
realism,  immediately  endorsed  It  and  so 
notified  the  press.  For  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord. I  insert,  at  this  point,  the  statement 
and  a  copy  of  the  news  release  we  issued: 

A  P'^EA  FOR  Realism 
(Joint  statement  1.5f=\ied  on  May  17.  1967  by 
Senators  E.  L.  Bartlett.  Quentln  N.  Burdlclt. 
Frank  Church.  Joseph  S  Clark.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper.  J.  William  Fulbrlght,  R. 
Vance  Hartke.  Mark  Hatfield.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  George  S.  McGovern.  Lee  Metcalf. 
Wayne  Morse.  Frank  E  Moss.  Gaylord  Nel- 
son. Claiborne  Pell,  and  Stephen  M. 
Young) 

We.  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  have  expressed,  from  time  to 
time,  our  Individual  reservations  concerning 
the  American  involvement  In  Vietnam.  We 
have  advocated  and  supported  initiatives 
which  we  felt  might  lead  to  negotiations  for 
an  honorable  settlement  of  the  war.  We  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  the  Hanoi  Govermnent 
will  yet  choose  to  open  one  of  the  diplomatic 
doors  available  to  It.  which  will  lead  both 
sides  to  the  conference  table. 

Tlie  conflict  now  .ippears  to  have  reached 
an  acute  phase.  At  this  critical  juncture,  it 
would  be  tragic  indeed  If  there  were  any  mis- 
conception In  Hanoi  about  the  realities  of 
the  political  situation  in  the  United  States. 
We  believe  It  essential  to  a  realistic  quest  for 
peace  that  the  nature  of  the  dissent  In  this 
country,  prevailing  among  those  who  have 
criticized  our  Government's  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, be  accurately  understood  and  assessed 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  signers  of  this  declaration,  both  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  share  the  conviction 
that  the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam  should  be 
ended  by  negotiation  of  a  mutually  accepta- 
ble settlement.  However,  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  settlement,  we  remain  steadfastly  op- 
posed to  any  unilateral  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  South  Vietnam.  We  hold  to 
this  position,  regardle.-^s  of  our  partisan  dif- 
ferences, because  we  believe  It  to  be  right. 
Moreover,  we  are  certain  that  the  American 
people.  In  overwhelming  numbers,  uphold  the 
same  position. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  share  our  expressed  mis- 
givings about  the  growing  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  But  there  are  many  more 
who  either  give  their  full  endorsement  to 
our  Government's  policy  In  Vietnam,  or  who 
press  for  even  greater  military  action  there. 
As  to  the  latter,  the  longer  the  w.ar  con- 
tinues, the  larger  their  ranks  will  grow 

We  hope  this  assessment  will  be  received 
In  the  spirit  In  which  It  Is  written— as  a 
good  faith  eSTort  to  provide  factual  Informa- 
tion about  the  dominant  views  In  our  coun- 
try' concerning  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Per- 
haps In  some  way  this  Information  may  help 
contribute  to  a  negotiated  peace,  which  la 
the  last  and  only  remaining  alternative  to 
a  prolonged  and  Intensified  war. 

News  Hele.\se,  ^L^T  17,  1007 
Eighteen  Members  of  Congress,  all  of 
whom  have  been  critical  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration for  escalation  of  the  conflict  In 
Viet  Hum  and  for  not  doing  enough  to  get 
peace  negotiations  started,  today  endorsed 
the  statement  Issued  yesterday  evening  by 
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16  Uke-mlnded  Senators.  The  Members  who 
signed  the  statement  of  endorsement  were  aa 
follows:  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  George 
Brown.  PhUUp  Burton.  Jeffery  Gohelan,  John 
Conyers.  Don  Edwards,  Leonard  Farb- 
steln,  Donald  Fraser,  Edith  Green,  Augustus 
Hawkins.  Henry  HelstoskI,  Robert  Kasten- 
meier.  Patsy  Mink,  Tom  Rees,  Benjamin 
Boseiithal,  Edward  Roybal,  James  Scheuer, 
and  Sidney  Yates.  i 


POLICE  WEEK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
land)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ran- 
dall 1  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
begiimlng  May  15  has  been  designated  as 
Police  Week.  This  observation  was  first 
called  to  my  attention  by  Police  Capt. 
James  R.  Wingate,  commander  of  patrol 
and  traffic  for  the  Independence  Police 
Department  and  one  of  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
Lodge  No.  1,  Independence,  Mo. 

I  was  asked  if  Police  Week  would  be 
observed  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
replied  I  did  not  know  the  intention  of 
fellow  Members  but  I  intended  to  re- 
quest time  to  make  some  appropriate 
comments  about  our  fine  police  depart- 
ments. 

Before  we  mention  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  heroes  that  protect  us  all, 
I  wish  to  make  reference  to  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  one  of  the  Washington  papers 
which  pointed  out  today  that  Police 
Week  should  not  end  in  just  7  short 
days  but  should  run  for  the  entire  365 
days  of  every  year.  Quite  properly,  a 
week  has  been  set  aside  to  emphasize  co- 
operation and  understanding  between 
police  and  the  public.  But  why  should 
the  emphasis  stop  or  be  limited  to  7  days. 
To  say  there  is  a  constant  need  for  co- 
operation and  understanding  between 
the  public  and  those  who  keep  the  peace, 
is  so  obvious  as  to  be  spoiled  by  repeti- 
tion. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  criticism  against 
the  observation  of  Police  Week  if  it  in- 
creases the  awareness  of  the  Importance 
of  workins  together  to  achieve  a  common 
purpose  and  that  is  to  enforce  the  law 
and  to  keep  the  peace. 

Mankind  has  learned  that  In  order 
to  live  together  in  peace  he  needs  rules 
which  we  call  laws.  There  must  be 
machinery  to  enforce  and  administer 
these  rules  fairly  and  equitably.  We  have 
courts  before  whom  the  alleged  trans- 
gressors are  brought.  However,  the  first 
and  probably  the  most  essential  part  of 
this  machinery  is  the  policemen.  This  is 
the  reason  that  Police  Week  provides  an 
occasion  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
working  together  to  achieve  a  common 
objective  to  enforce  the  laws  and  keep 
the  peace.  My  hope  is  that  at  the  end  of 
these  7  days  we  do  not  revert  to  some 
of  the  unpleasant  police  and  public  re- 
lationships which,  by  the  way,  we  be- 
lieve have  been  publicized  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency  of  their  oc- 
currence but  hopefully  a  cooperation 
and  understanding  can  endure  through- 
out the  year. 

This  quality  called  understanding  Is 
reached  by  a  display  of  good  will  both 
by  the  public  and  on  the  part  of  the 
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police.  Good  will  displayed  openly  can 
perform  wonders  to  dissolve  antagonism, 
acrimony,  and  bitterness. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express 
some  thoughts  in  approval  of  our  police 
officials  whom  we  know  do  a  good  job. 
Among  the  hardest  working  public  offi- 
cials, ones  that  have  a  direct  efifect  upon 
the  lives  of  all  Americans,  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  police  departments. 

It  is  a  pleasure  on  this  occasion  of 
National  Police  Week  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  services  provided  by 
the  brave  and  diligent  law  officers 
throughout  our  land.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
they  are  the  very  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion. There  is  good  reason  to  honor  those 
who  are  serving  and  to  pay  respect  to 
their  predecessors  of  years  gone  by. 

It  is  a  truism  that  needs  no  proof  or 
demonstration  to  point  out  that  where 
there  is  no  police  power  there  is  no  rec- 
ognizable civilization.  The  American 
public  has  viewed  a  lot  of  western  movies 
both  in  the  theater  and  on  television. 
The  western  frontier  has  been  memo- 
rialized in  song  and  fable  as  a  very  in- 
teresting and  exciting  place  to  have 
lived.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the 
early  West  was  basically  lawless.  It  was 
not  until  the  law  became  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  western  plains  that  the  area 
attracted  the  millions  who  settled  there. 
There  would  not  have  been  possible  the 
westward  expansion  of  the  American 
population  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  crime  and  violence  of  the  early  West 
was  suppressed  and  replaced  with  law 
and  order. 

The  complexities  of  our  American  life 
today  render  invaluable  our  several  types 
of  local  p>olice — patrolmen,  detectives, 
and  traffic  officers — without  these  men 
the  American  city  could  not  survive. 

Conditions  in  rural  America  are  not 
as  hectic  as  in  our  metropolitan  areas. 
But  these  regions  are  far  greater  in  size 
and  scope.  This  means  that  our  commu- 
nity and  State  police  are  plagued  by 
problems  of  time  and  distance  In  their 
operations. 

In  the  observance  of  Police  Week  we 
should  never  forget  that  in  addition  to 
local  and  State  police,  there  are  nine 
separate  law  enforcement  agencies  at 
the  disposal  of  our  Federal  authorities: 
The  FBI,  the  Border  Patrol,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Secret  Service,  the  Alcohol 
Tax  Unit,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Chief 
Postal  Inspector — all  of  these  are  in- 
volved in  enforcing  the  laws  made  by  the 
Congress. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  the  job  of  the  policeman 
has  come  to  appeal  more  and  more  to 
our  young  people.  That  Is  the  way  It 
should  be.  It  is  often  observed  that  ours 
is  the  government  of  law  and  not  of  men. 
Everyone  of  us  knows  that  if  the  law  is 
not  enforced,  and  enforced  properly,  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  We  may  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  but  law  enforcement  is 
by  men.  Repeating,  all  of  our  laws  are 
meaningless  imless  we  can  depend  upon 
all  the  law  enforcement  bodies  of  our 
land  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  full- 
est.   Fortunately    we    have    the    best 


equipped,  most  efficient,  and  least  op- 
pressive police  forces  in  all  the  world. 
It  is  a  privilege  at  this  time  to  pay  my 
respects  and  compliments  to  the  police- 
men and  policewomen  of  the  Nation 
whose  accomplishments  have  rendered 
them  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  land. 


"MAKING  THE  NEXT  VIETNAM 
PAUSE  WORK" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
much  Impressed  by  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  1,  1967,  written  by 
Robert  Klelman.  a  member  of  that  news- 
paper's editorial  board.  The  article  was 
captioned  "Making  the  Next  Vietnam 
Pause  Work." 

Mr.  Klelman's  analysis  reflects  a  view- 
point which  I  have  expressed  for  some 
time.  The  article  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense,  and  its  conclusions  point  to  a 
realistic  and  honorable  formula  for  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  author,  and  I  call  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  all  the  Members  of  this 
Congress : 

Making  the  Next  Vietnam  Patjse  Work 
(By  Robert  Klelman) 

The  one  or  two-day  truce  and  bombing 
pause  now  scheduled  for  the  anniversary  of 
Buddha's  birth,  May  23,  could  well  set  In 
motion  another  major  attempt  at  peacemak- 
ing In  Vietnam.  For  those  who  hope  for  such 
an  attempt  and  want  It  to  succeed.  It  Is  es- 
sential to  be  clear  about  what  went  wrong 
In  the  peacemaking  efforts  of  the  past. 

The  explanation  the  Administration  Is  en- 
couraging the  world  to  beUeve  Is  that  Wash- 
ington has  been  consistently  seeking,  and 
Hanoi  resisting,  negotiations.  But  the  reality 
appears  to  be  that  both  sides  have  been 
shifting  positions  repeatedly  over  the  past 
thirty-two  months,  alternately  blowing  hot 
and  cold  about  peace  talks. 

Originally,  Hanoi  was  willing  to  talk.  In 
September  1964  It  accepted  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant's  proposal,  relayed  by  Moscow,  for 
secret  contacts  with  Washington.  For  four 
months  the  Johnson  Administration  failed 
to  reply,  then  rejected  Mr.  Thant's  follow- 
up  suggestion  of  a  meeting  of  the  American 
and  North  Vietnamese  Ambassadors  In  Ran- 
goon. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  word  of  this  re- 
jection reached  Hanoi  In  February  1965  Amer- 
ican bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began,  al- 
legedly In  retaliation  for  a  major  Vtetcong 
attack  on  the  American  base  at  Plelku,  Amer- 
ican marines  began  landing  In  South  Viet- 
nam a  month  later,  followed  by  other  combat 
troops.  Hanoi  responded  by  stepping  up  Its 
Infiltration,  sending  regular  North  Vietna- 
mese Army  troops  to  fight  In  the  South  as 
organized  units  for  the  first  time. 

THE     BALTIMORE     PROPOSAL 

At  Baltimore  on  April  7,  1965.  Mr.  Johnson 
suggested  "unconditional  discussion" — a 
proposal  to  talk  while  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  fighting  In  the  South  con- 
tinued. Hanoi's  response  was  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  had  to  stop  first.  Mean- 
while. In  reply  to  the  peace  alms  President 
Johnson  outlined  at  Baltimore,  Hanoi  on 
April  8  announced  Its  own  terms,  the  highly 
ambiguous  Four  Points. 

The  next  shift  In  positions  came  on  May 
12,  1965,  when  President  Johnson  for  the 
first  time  suspended  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam — for  a  "limited  trial  period."   HlB 
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secret  message  to  Hajsol  gave  North  Vletaam 
four  to  ten  days  to  order  ■slgalflcant  reduc- 
tion*" In  Communist  armed  attacks  In  South 
Vietnam  it  it  wanted  the  pause  extentle<l  A 
permanent  end  of  the  bombing.  Mr  John- 
son indicated,  would  require  an  end  to  all 
armed  action  by  the  CommunlsU  in  the 
South. 

Hanoi  returned  thU  letter  twice,  once  sym- 
boUcaUy  unopened  It  then  rejected  It  pub- 
licly, denovinclng  the  time  ILmlt,  which  gave 
th»  message  the  character  of  an  ultlm^itum. 
as  well  as  the  demand  for  a  nUUtary  quid 
pro  quo  In  the  South  The  Soviet  Union,  ac- 
tive earlier  in  urgln({  peace  talks  and  for- 
warding messages,  refused  even  to  discuss 
this  one.  On  May  18  siJt  days  after  the  sus- 
pension, bombing  was  resumed 

Through  the  next  seven  months  the  John- 
son Administration  resisted  pressure  for  an- 
other, more  prolonged,  pause  Washlneftcn 
Insisted  on  a  "clear  indication"  In  advance 
from  H&nol  thai  there  would  be  "commen- 
surate actions  In  relation  to  the  Ir filtration 
and  military  action  tn  South  Vietnam  and 
the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese  military 
personnel." 

But  in  December  1965,  with  190  noo  Ameri- 
can troops  In  S^iUth  Vietnam  President 
Johnson  ordered  a  second  bombing  pause, 
this  time  without  setting  a  time  limit  or 
asking  advance  assurances  of  a  reciprocal 
mUliary  step  by  the  Communists  W<vshlng- 
ton  made  it  clear  that  the  pause  would  con- 
tinue If  Hanoi  simply  aifreed  to  negotiate. 
The  Soviet  Union,  which  had  privately  sug- 
gested this  American  Approach,  sent  a  high- 
level  mission  to  Hanoi  The  Pope,  Secretary 
General  Thant  and  di«ens  of  nonaliicned 
nations  urged  North  Vietnam  to  open  talks. 

HANOI'S  REJECTION 

But  Hanoi,  apparently  believing  ;•-  was 
winning  the  w»r,  failed  to  return  to  the  pro- 
negotlatlon  position  It  had  held  only  a  year 
earlier.  Hanoi  now  advanced  demands  for  a 
permanent  and  unconditional  halt  to  the 
bombing  as  well  as  acceptance  of  Its  Ptour 
Points,  which  remained  wrapped  In  ambi- 
guity. It  remained  unclear  whether  the  Pour 
Points  were  proposals  for  a  settlement,  open 
for  baxgalnlng,  or  preconditions  for  a  nego- 
tiation— that  had  to  be  accepted  before  talks 
begiin.  After  37  Inconclusive  days  of  truce  In 
the  air  tmd  diplomatic  probea  on  the  ground, 
American  bombing  of  the  North  resumed  at 
the  end  of  January  1966 

T&LKB  IT  DOMBINa  HAI.T3 

Nine  months  later.  In  the  fall  of  1966.  Ha- 
noi's poelUon  be«;an  to  change  significantly. 
There  were  increasing  indications  from 
Russia  and  Extern  European  countries  then 
Hanoi  Itself,  that  North  Vietnam  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  what  it  had  rejected  In  Janu- 
ary— an  undertaking  to  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions If  the  bombing  was  halted. 

Later  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  letter  to  President 
Johnson  (February  1967»  confirmed  that 
Hsinol  was  no  longer  insisting  on  a  "perma- 
nent" ceseatlon  of  the  bombing;  It  was  seek- 
ing an  "unconditional"  halt,  one  that  would 
not  commit  North  Vietnam  In  advance  to 
reciprocal  military  measuree  In  the  South. 

There  was  another  important  sign  of  a 
shift  In  Hanoi's  position,  also  later  confirmed 
in  the  Ho  Chi  Mlah  letter.  Hanoi  clearly 
was  no  longer  asking  acceptance  of  its  Four 
Points  as  a  precondition  for  talks.  Thus  there 
was  no  longer  any  question  of  a  demand  for 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  recognition 
of  the  Vletcong  or  acceptance  of  the  Viet, 
cong  program  for  South  Vietnam  before  ne- 
gotiations. 

Most  important,  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  letter 
confirmed  that  Hanoi  was  not  only  prepared 
to  defy  Peking  by  opening  tolks  but  was  pro- 
poBlng  to  negotiate  bilaterally  with  the 
United  SUtea.  leaving  out  the  Vletcong. 

These  shifts — plus  the  demoralizing  effect 
they  presumably  would  have  on  the  Vlet- 
cong guerrillas  once  negotiations  opene<l — 


provided  Washington  with  ttie  opportunity. 
If  It  wanted  tc)  seize  It,  to  test  ,i  new  Huncls 
sincerity. 

JOHNSON'S    CONDITIONS 

President  Johnson's  response  In  February 
was  to  revive  a  series  of  conditions  similar 
to  those  he  had  proposed  In  1965  but  had  put 
aside  during  the  January  1966  b<'mblng 
pause  Once  again  a  brief  time  limit  was  at- 
tached to  the  bombing  pause — it  was  to  run 
four  days — a  period  later  extended  by  thirty- 
six  hours  because  of  the  WlISLir.-Kosygln  talks 
In  London  The  deadline  Imparted  to  this 
third  cessation,  as  to  the  Srst  In  May  1965, 
the  character  of  an  ultimatum.  Once  again 
President  Johnson  called  for  reciprocal  mili- 
tary measures  by  North  Vietnam  In  the  South 
ius  the  price  for  prolonging  the  pause  And 
for  the  first  time  he  asked  Hanoi  not  only 
to  agree  to  a  reciprocal  military  move  but  to 
carry   it  out  before  the  bombing  stopped 

In  his  Feb  8  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  which 
rejected  the  .suggestion  of  a  bombing  halt 
followed  by  bilateral  negotiations.  Mr  John- 
son said  his  concern  was  that  North  Vietnam 
might  "make  use  of  such  action  by  us  to 
improve  its  military  position."  But  he  did 
not  limit  himself  to  this  concern  m  making 
H  counterproposal  that  seemed  a  step  for- 
ward but  actually  was  a  step  backward.  He 
proposed  a  freeze  of  American  force  levels 
in  the  South  to  accompany  the  bombing  halt 
In  the  North  But.  In  return  he  asked  North 
Vietnam  not  only  to  halt  its  own  manpower 
build-up  in  the  South,  but  to  stop  all  In- 
ftltratlon  of  materiel  This  amounted  to  seek- 
ing through  a  bombing  pause  what  the  bomb- 
ing Itself  had  failed  to  achieve  a  halt  in  in- 
filtration. And  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  as 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  pointed  out  at  the 
time.  It  meant  "they  would  be  leaving  per- 
haps 100.000  North  Vietnamese  i  troops  i  at 
risk  m  the  South,  denuded  of  necessary  sup- 
plies." 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  contact  with  Hanoi  through 
Premier  Kosygln's  London  visit,  felt  that  a 
further  extension  of  the  pause  by  Washing- 
ton and  a  secret  pledge  by  Hanoi  of  almost 
any  reciprocal  military  move  would  permit 
negotiations  to  be  engaged  Neither  Wash- 
ington nor  Hanoi  was  willing  to  make  the 
first  move  to  activate  such  a  deal  and  the 
bombing  resumed.  But  this  concept  still  of- 
fers the  best  chance  to  get  peace  talks  going. 
Other  United  States  proposals  apparently 
were  made  during  the  meetings  In  Moscow- 
early  this  year  between  an  American  and  a 
North  Vietnamese  diplomat  But  this  first 
sustained  series  of  secret  contacts  led  no- 
where because  Hanoi's  representative  was 
only  prepared  to  listen,  not  talk,  prior  to 
cessation  of  the  bombing.  And  all  the  Amerl- 
c;in  messages,  including  an  inquiry  about 
the  agenda  for  a  conference,  seemed  de- 
signed to  Induce  Hanoi  either  to  talk  while 
the  bombing  went  on  or  to  agree  in  advance 
to  pay  a  military  price  in  the  South  In  return 
for  suspension  of  the  bombing. 

Washington  Is  suspicious  that  North  Viet- 
nam Is  far  more  interested  In  halting  the 
bombing  than  m  genuinely  negotiating  and 
would  drag  out  any  talks  'm  gain  a  mili- 
tary advantage.  No  one  forget*  Korea,  where 
fighting  went  on  for  two  years  during  the 
Paamunjom  talks. 

These  concerns  are  legitimate  But  there 
are  other  ways  to  satisfy  them  than  to  Insist 
that  Hanoi  back  down  first  on  Its  two-year 
refusal  to  talk  while  being  bombed. 

TWO    ROtTTES    TO    TALKS 

One  way  would  be  for  Moscow,  which 
provides  Hanoi  with  much  military  and 
economic  aid.  to  use  this  leverage  to  Induce 
North  Vietnam  to  negotiate  In  good  faith 
and  not  step  up  Its  Infiltration  during  a 
bombing  su-spenslon  But  since  Soviet  action 
Is  highly  unlikely,  the  United  States  could 
take  the  initiative  It  could  suspend  the 
bombing  but  make  It  clear  after  talks  open, 
that   negotiations  could   not   continue   very 


long  If  either  side  substantially  increased  its 
force  levels  tn  South  Vietnam  or  the  flow  of 
suppUes  to  Its  troops  or  allies 

The  Pentagon  already  has  laid  the  ground- 
work for  such  a  position  In  the  projected 
May  '23  truce,  it  has  announced  that  It  re- 
serves the  right  to  take  appropriate  military 
action  against  abnormally  large  efforts 
to  resupply  Communist  troops.  If  no  such 
abnorm.'U  resupply  efforts  are  noted,  there 
would  be  no  reason  not  to  extend  the  pause 
and  test  Hanoi  s  willingness  to  negotiate.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  prolonged  lack  of 
progress  In  such  negotiations.  Just  as  In- 
creased Communist  infiltration,  could  and 
probably  would  lead  to  a  step- up  in  the  war. 

RISKS    T.'\KE.N    LAST    TEAR 

There  undoubtedly  are  some  military  risks 
In  such  an  approach  Mr  Johnson  took  such 
risks  a  year  ago  He  suspended  bombing  for 
37  days  at  a  time  when  neither  the  military 
nor  the  political  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
was  as  secure  .is  ttxlay.  Yet  Hanoi  gained  no 
significant  military  advantage.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  open  negotiations  first,  then  ask 
assurances  that  Hanoi  would  not  obtain  a 
military  advantage  from  further  prolonga- 
tion of  the  bombing  pause 

The  May  23  trtice.  If  it  occurs,  could  pro- 
vide another  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
American  position  of  a  year  ago.  Otherwise 
the  outlook  is  for  continued  deadlock,  fur- 
ther escalation  and  the  likelihood  of  a  much 
longer — and  perhaps  a  much  wider — war. 


LEAVE    OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Kleppe  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  May 
24  and  25,  on  account  of  offlclal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CtTRTis,  for  1  hour,  on  May  18. 

Ml-.  Ctjrtis,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day. May  23:  and  to  revise  and  extend 
liis  remarks  and  include  extraneoiLs  mat- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  for  30  minutes, 
tomorrow,  Thursday;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  15  minutes,  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and    include   extraneous   matter. 

iTlie  folowing  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brotzman)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr.  Battin,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Resnick  (&t  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson)  during  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  H.R  9960  and  to  include 
pertinent  extraneous  matter 
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I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matt«r:) 

Mr.  H.ANNA. 

Mr.  Hays, 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Flynt. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title : 

SJ.  R-es.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  other  laws  relat- 
ing to  housmg  and  urban  development,  to 
correct  certain  obsolete  references. 


committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R,  4241.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  period  for  which  payments  In  lieu 
of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain real  property  transferred  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  Its  sub- 
sidiaries to  other  Government  departments 
iRept.  No.  265).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 
EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
lat  7  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  18,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

757.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  In 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  for 
funds  appropriated  to  the  President  (H.  Doc. 
No.  123):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  General  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Japanese  World  Exposi- 
tion. Osaka,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  list  of  the 
purchases  and  contracts  made  by  the  U,S. 
Coast  Guard,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
secUon  2304(e)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

760.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  rep>ort  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  coet  of  an  addi- 
tional facility  project  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
CSC.  2233a(l),  and  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions I,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  location. 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an  additional 
faculty  project  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l)  and  to  the 
authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

762.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  management  of  the  resources 
of  Individual  Indians  and  Indian  tribes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  10060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  child-care  deduction,  and  to 
eliminate  the  income  celling  on  eligibility  for 
such  deduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  10061.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 

H.R.  10062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  authorize 
quality  grants  for  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  scholarships  for  students  of  veteri- 
nary medicine;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  10063.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  open-space  land  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  outdoor  and  Indoor  recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  10064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  Its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  10065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  In  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  10066.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on  his 
father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  retirement 
test  inapplicable  to  Individuals  with  minor 
children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's  or 
father's  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  10067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  available, 
through  a  new  program  of  mortgage  Insur- 
ance, additional  financing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  needed  nonprofit  hospital  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  10068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits  for  ad- 
ditional categories  of  Individuals,  to  provide 
health  Insurance  to  the  disabled,  to  Improve 
the  public  assistance  program  and  programs 


relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  chil- 
dren, to  revise  the  Income  tax  treatment  of 
the   aged,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  10069.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  F*ubllc  Works. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H  R.  10070.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended, 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  publishing  of  a 
U.S.  Drug  Compendium,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R  10071.  A  bill   to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  10072.  A  bill  to  require  certain  uni- 
form lighting  of  taxlcabs  for  hire  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr,  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  10073.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10074.  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  10075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28.   1924,   to  revise  existing  law  relating  to 
the  examination,  licensure,  registration,  and 
regulation  of  optometrists  and  the  practice 
of  optometry  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  10076.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  to  create  an 
independent   Federal   Maritime   Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  10077.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  10078.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-m'anagement  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  10079.  A  bill  to  increase  the  author- 
ization   for   the   appropriation   of   funds   to 
complete  the   International   Peace  Gardens, 
North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.R.  10080.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  10081.  A  bill  to  authorize  demonstra- 
tion projects  designed  to  help  young  adult 
criminal  offenders   through  the   services   of 
members  of  VISTA  and  the  Teacher  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  10082.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Federal 
Hoiislng    Administration's    new    liberalized 
mortgage  financing  terms  for  veterans  shall 
be  available  to  qualified  veterans  without  re- 
gard to  whether  or  not  they  have  prevloiisly 
used  their  veterans'  home  loan  entitlement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  10083.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fljdng  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;   to 
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the    Committee    on    Post    Oflice    and    Ctvll 
Sorvlcc 

H.R.  100a4    A    bin    to    Insure    that    public 
buUdlngs  tlnanced  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    PASCEXL 
H.R.  10085.   A  bill  to  amend  section  211  of 
the    Federal     Property    and    AdmlnlstratUe 
Services  Act   of   1949.   as  amended,  so  as   to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  use  by 
executive  agencies  uf  alr-condltlonlng  units 
In  Government-owned   pas-senger  motor   ve- 
hicles, and  for  o'.her  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operation*. 
By  Mr   GAIXAGHER: 
H  R.  10086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code    to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  In  flrearnis:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  10087.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Urban 
Mam  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  Increase 
the   amounts    authorized    for   grants    there- 
under, to  assure  adequate  commuter  service 
m  urban   areas,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  B:i.nklng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    JOEI-sON 
HJl.  10088    A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954   with  respect   to  the 
definition  of  commuter  fare  revenue,   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCiURE 
HJl.  10089    A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
sibility   In    evidence   of   confessions;    to    the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

HJl.  10090.  A  bin  to  prohibit  wiretapping 
by  persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law 
enlorcement  officers  engaged  In  the  investiga- 
tion or  prevention  of  speclfled  catesorles  of 
criminal  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10091    A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  In  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  flrearms  trans- 
ported In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MORGAN 
H.R.  10092    A  bin  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram making  housing  loans  available  to  vet- 
erans of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  residing  abroad;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr    NIX 
HJl.  10093    A   bin   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  PETTIS; 
HJl.  10094  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  annuities  for  surviv- 
ing spouses  without  reductions  in  the  an- 
nuities of  retired  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

BV  Mr  POLANCa  ABREU: 
HJl.  10095  .-^  bin  to  amend  trie  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional beds  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
ataicted  with  alcoholism;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Arlalrs. 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN 
HJl.  10096  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  pernUt  a  woman 
(otherwise  quaUfled)  to  receive  disability  In- 
surance benefits  and  mother's  Insurance 
benefits  simultaneously;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

Bv  Mr    STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  10097    A  bill  to  provide  grants-in-aid 
to  States  for  gold   mining  subsidies,    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AtT.nlrs. 

H.R.  10O98.  A  bin  to  provide  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  gold  mining;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    TENZER: 
H.R.  10099    .K  bin  declaring  October   12  to 


be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  10100.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure."  to  include  provisions  relating  to 
the  US.  Tax  Court,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    DORN- 
HR.  10101    A   bill    to  regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  10102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefltfi  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined  earnings   record,   to   eliminate   certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hu.s- 
band's  or  widowers  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for   determining   dependency   of   a   child   on 
his  father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  retire- 
ment   test   Inapplicable   to   mdlvldu.ils  with 
minor  children  who  are  entitled  to  mothers 
or    father's    beneflU;    to    the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  10103  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  salary  of  a  full-tune  policeman 
or  other  State  or  local  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Mtissachusetts. 
H  R.  10104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4.  1966  (Public  Law  89-491);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ur.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  10105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H  R.  10106    A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  10107.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  In- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  enoourage  the  construction  of  such  fa- 
culties, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of 
the  cost  of  construcUng  such  f  aclUUes  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  10108.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  vet- 
erans of  Mexican  border  hostilities  the  same 
benefits   enjoyed   by   veterans   of   periods   of 
war;   to  the  C-onunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By    Mr     SCHEUER    i  f or    himself.    Mr 
Adams.  Mr.  AsHLrY,  Mr    Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Esch.  Mr    Hawkin.s. 
Mr   KrrFERMAN.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr 
Resnick.    Mr     ROSENTHAL,    and    Mr. 
UdaU.)  : 
HJi.  10109    A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  fam- 
ily planning  programs;  to  the  CX>mnilttee  on 
Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  10110    A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions  In   the   postal    field   service,   and    for 
other   purposes;    to   the  Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HR   10111    A   blU   to   regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H  R.  10112    A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the    Interstate    traffic    in    firearms;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROUSH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 
Mr  GIBBONS,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr  Rross, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr  IUmilton)  : 


HR.  10113.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Science  and  Technology  Center  for  Crime 
P»revenUon  and  Control;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  JudlcliU-y. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  10114.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H  J  Res.  581.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stat.es  permitting  the  right  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonsec- 
tarian  prayers  In  the  public  schools  or  other 
public  places  If  participation  therein  is  not 
compulsory;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HICKS: 
H  J.  Res.  582.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  dpslg- 
natlng    'he    first    fun    week    of    October    as 
Spring  Garden  Planting  Week;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H  J  Res  583    Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution    of   the 
United   States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the    President    and    Vice    President;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H  J.  Res  584    Joint     resolution     proposing 
an    amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United   States  providing  for   the  election  of 
the    Pre.^ldent    and    Vice    President;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    STANTON: 
H.  Con   Res.  349    Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing  a   Joint   committee   to   conduct  a 
study  01  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  display,  protection,  and  use  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules 

By  Mr  ASHBROOK: 
H  Con  Res  350  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
interest  of  peace  in  VIetn.im  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  only  consider  fur- 
ther expansions  of  trade,  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  1.";  demon- 
sUable  evidence  that  their  actions  and  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been  redi- 
rected toward  peace  and  an  honorable  settle- 
ment and  when  there  is  demon.=^trable  evi- 
dence that  they  have  abandoned  their  policy 
of  support  for  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  ESHLEMAN : 
H.  Res  479    Resolution  concerning  law  en- 
forcement;  to  the  Committee  on   the  Judl- 
clarv 

Py  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.  Res.  480  Resolution  extending  the  greet- 
ings and  feUcltatlons  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  Decision  of  the  first 
celebration  of  Fairfax  Heritage  Week  by  the 
city  of  Fairfax,  V;i  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HJl  10115  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Calogera  Gamblno  Dl  M.igglo.  and  her  son, 
Calegero  Dl  Maggio;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  10116    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 

SclrlCH,  his  wife.  Rosa  Manqlaraclna  Sclrlca. 

and     their     children.     Maria.     Glanna.    and 

Giovanni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE 

H  R   10117    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athana- 
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Bioe  Panagopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  10118.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carolo 
and  Ronald  Klnsbergen;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  10119.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD; 
H.R.  10120.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Stanley 
Wronskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BEES: 
H.B.  10121.  A   bill   for   the  reUef  of  Miss 
Rebecca  Taker;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  10122.  A   blU    for    the   relief   of    Jose 
Encanto  Gonzalez  and  Plorentlna  Gonzalez; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
HJl.  10123.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jadwlga 
Urman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama : 
HJl.  10124.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Frank  W. 
Boykln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  COLMER: 
i:.R.  10125.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Prank  W. 
Boykln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  10126.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Frank  W. 
Boykln;"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  10127.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Prank  W. 
Boykln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  10123.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Frank  W. 
Boykln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN; 
HJl.  10129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  W. 
Boykln;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The    Kee    Report:    Aid    to    Financially 
Handicapped  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  Is  aid  to  finan- 
cially handicapped  children. 

The  report  follows : 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Recently,  the  President  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  recommending  a  number  of 
measures  to  provide  better  medical  care,  bet- 
ter schooling,  and  Improved  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  chUdren  from  low  Income  fam- 
ilies. 

Some  of  the  White  House  proposals  were 
concerned  with  the  expansion  of  existing 
programs.  Others  suggested  new  and  novel 
ways  to  help  youngsters  from  financially  less 
fortunate  families  obtain  a  new  start  In 
life. 

Among  the  new  methods  Is  a  cabinet  level 
council  which  will  supervise  a  special  pro- 
gram called  "share  a  summer."  The  purpose 
of  this  council  Is  to  Induce  families  who 
have  the  means  to  take  along  an  under- 
privileged child  this  summer  when  they  take 
their  own  children  on  vacation.  It  Is  hoped 
that  20.000  stich  children  will  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  vacation  this  summer  and 
that  by  next  summer  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants win  be  ten  times  as  great. 

Private  organizations  are  doing  excellent 
work  In  helping  deprived  children  and  Con- 
gress is  now  considering  a  plant  to  share  the 
cost  of  some  of  these  programs.  One  proposal 
is  that  private  groups  set  up  summer  tent 
camps  in  Federal  parks.  An  estimated  100,- 
000  city  children  who  never  get  out  of  the 
slums  could  be  given  their  first  look  at  the 
wonders  of  nature  by  means  of  these  summer 
camps. 

In  the  area  of  health,  other  new  and 
promising  methods  are  being  tried  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  medical  care  now  available  for 
the  poor.  The  emphasis  Is  on  the  employment 
of  sub-professional  workers,  carefully 
trained  to  provide  elemental  health  and  den- 
tal care  under  the  close  supervision  of  doc- 
tors. 

Medical  experts  estimate  that  60%  of  poor 
children  suffering  from  chronic  ailments  re- 
ceived no  medical  treatment  at  all.  The 
parents  of  these  children  are  seldom  at 
fault — they  simply  lack  the  funds  necessary 
for  adequate  treatment. 


Experience  haa  shown  that  teams  of  spe- 
cially trained  workers,  acting  under  a  doc- 
tor's direction,  can  bring  relief  to  large  num- 
bers of  these  afflicted  children.  These  special 
teams  can  also  be  trained  to  perform  the 
elemental  chores  of  dental  hygiene. 

I  believe  most  citizens  welcome  the  Idea 
of  the  Federal  Government  extending  a  help- 
ing hand  to  handicapped  youngsters.  How- 
ever, the  great  work  in  this  field  of  helping 
needy  children  was  pioneered  by  private 
groups.  This  effort  is  part  of  a  great  social 
awakening  now  taking  place  In  our  country. 

Well  organized  programs  to  help  young- 
sters understand  the  duties  of  citizenship 
are  operated  by  our  war  veterans.  Many  other 
worthwhile  projects  are  sponsored  by  Rotary, 
Klwanle,  the  Lions  Club,  and  other  social 
and  fraternal  organizations.  Many  of  our 
churches  have  developed  into  community 
centers  to  help  In  meeting  the  problems  of 
less  fortunate  neighbors. 

The  medical  profession  gave  this  move- 
ment a  welcome  lift  when  It  disclosed  that 
proper  care  and  treatment  will  help  even 
retarded  children  to  lead  useful  and  normal 
lives.  This  Is  a  great  advance  from  olden 
times  when  the  retarded  child  faced  a  hope- 
less future  because  no  one  knew  how  to 
bring  relief. 

In  this  campaign  to  help  the  handicapped 
chUd  get  a  better  start  in  life,  both  public 
and  private  agencies  are  doing  splendid  work. 
What  they  are  doing  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  country. 


gifts  to  the  Grundy  Mountain  Mission 
School  in  Grundy,  Va.  In  1966  the  society 
members  decided  to  take  the  gifts  per- 
sonally. Three  hundred  packages  and  42 
dozen  cookies  were  delivered  personally 
by  12  youth  and  4  advisors,  who  spent 
a  weekend  at  the  mission. 


Senior  High  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ,  Toronto,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senior 
High  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  Toronto,  Ohio,  was 
the  second-place  winner  in  Christian 
Endeavor's  1967  Christian  Action  Awards 
program  sponsored  by  the  International 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  so- 
ciety will  receive  the  Albert  H.  Diebold 
Award  of  $100  in  cash  plus  an  award 
plaque  emd  a  grant  to  a  maximum  of 
$75  for  the  expenses  of  one  or  more 
youth  representatives  to  attend  the  49th 
International  Christian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention in  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  3-7. 

The  second-place  winners  entered  a 
project  stressing  missionary  help  in  the 
United  States.  Each  year  the  society  sent 


The  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'^TEfa 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  thou- 
sands of  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
men  found  that  fire  could  be  harnessed 
for  beneficial  purposes.  Man's  effort  to 
bend  the  element  fire  to  his  will  has  re- 
sulted in  many  rich  rewards  for  civiliza- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  fire  has  also  been  an 
instrument  for  ravaging  man  and  his  en- 
vironment. From  the  earliest  days  fire 
has  served,  under  the  direction  of  man, 
as  a  destructive  and  painful  weapon. 
Equally  unfortunate,  man  has  been  the 
unwitting  victim  of  fire.  Countless  times 
through  his  own  stupidity,  laziness,  or  ig- 
norance, man  has  accidentally  unleashed 
the  staring  painful  rage  of  flame  that  has 
hungrily  burned,  maimed,  and  devoured. 
Nature,  too,  at  times  blindly  fans  the 
flames  that  destroy  her  own  domains  as 
well  as  the  fruits  of  man. 

Our  painful  experiences  with  fire  have 
taught  us  that  the  element  is  an  un- 
stable servant.  Obedient  when  carefully 
tended  and  understood,  the  servant  fire 
wDl  become  death  and  devastation  when 
neglected  or  ill  used. 

Advancing  technology  has  only  been  al- 
lowed to  achieve  limited  success  in  con- 
trolling the  diabolical  side  of  the  "serv- 
ant." And  ironically  the  United  States, 
the  most  technologically  advanced  so- 
ciety in  history,  suffers  from  12,000  deaths 
and  $1.75  billion  in  property  damage 
caused  by  the  same  servant  fire  that 
plagued  man  in  less  advanced  ages. 

More  than  any  industrially  advanced 
country,  the  United  States,  yearly,  falls 
victim  to  the  ravages  of  fire.  In  1965. 
the  per  capita  cost  to  each  American 
amoimted  to  almost  $9.  This  is  $2  higher 
than  Canada,  the  nation  with  the  second 
highest  per  capita  loss  from  fire. 
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One  can  ea.s:ly  understand  the  inabil- 
ity of  past  ages  and  nations  to  success- 
fully cope  with  the  harmful  aspects  of 
Are.  but  why  does  the  United  Siate.s  tol- 
erate such  a  deplorable  record?  It  Ls  dif- 
ficult to  justify  the  loss  from  f^re  suf- 
fered by  the  world's  wealthiest  and  most 
technologically  modern  nation  and  one 
with  a  most  useful  Imagination 

The  explanation  is  a  discouraging  one. 
Apathy  on  the  part  of  most  Americans 
has  generated  an  inertia  which  has  pre- 
cluded a  national  concern  and  hence,  no 
meaningful  national  effort  exists  to  re- 
duce either  the  yearly  loss  in  lives  or 
property  caused  by  f\re.  The  recently 
concluded  Wint:;3pread  Conference  on 
Fire  Service  Administration,  Education. 
and  Research  suggested: 

Society  m  general  In  the  United  States 
Kems  to  establish  tolerable  fire  loss  limits 
which    we    are    willing    to   accept. 

This  attitude  is  contradictory  to  the 
views  held  by  citizens  in  most  of  the 
advanced  nations  Many  European  coun- 
tries make  it  a  crime  to  have  an  acci- 
dental fire  and  the  person  to  whom  such 
accident  occurs  is  lailed  and  considered 
guilty  until  proven  mnocent. 

To  most  Americans  fires  are  not  a 
crime  but  an  insurance  claim  The  pro- 
portion of  concern  is  related  to  the 
amount  of  insurance  one  holds.  The  fire, 
its  causes,  prevention,  and  ramifications 
are  secondary  to  the  iiiiurance  consider- 
ations. America  has  concentrated  on 
preventiiii;  fire  by  purchasing  insurance, 
and  as  a  result  our  fire  prevention  re- 
search and  information  programs  are 
inadequate,  fragmented,  uncoordinated 
underfinanced,  and  suffering  from  acute 
disinterest 

Fire  prevention  and  suppression  is 
organized  at  the  very  local  level  Stand- 
ards of  quality  from  one  area  to  another 
are  at  i^reat  variance  Technological 
progress  and  breakthroughs  in  research. 
when  accomplished,  are  difficult  to  share 
amongst  and  between  the  thousands  of 
local  departments. 

Traimnrf  of  personnel  is  often  in- 
adequate Only  t-.vo  universities  i:i  the 
United  States  offer  substantial  programs 
In  fire  prevention  and  administration 
Very  often  lack  of  up-to-date  informa- 
tion, equipment,  and  expertise  hampers 
effective  suppression  of  particular  kinds 
of  fires. 

This  suggests  the  area  of  greatest 
weakness  Although  much  Is  known 
about  fire  much  more  is  unknown  Mixi- 
ern  cause's  of  fire  are  complex  New 
materials,  heavy  electrical  rt-quirements 
novel  chemicals  and  the  modern  syn- 
thetics carry  with  them  flammable  dan- 
gers that  were  nonexistent  just  a  few- 
years  aKO  The  rapid  pace  of  our  tech- 
nology has  produced  a  whole  series  of 
new  problems  for  our  firefighters,  and 
yet  these  people  are  often  111  equipped 
and  underfinanced  to  deal  adequately 
with  them  The  research  gap  in  fire 
prevention  programs  Is  immense,  and 
while  there  are  a  number  of  efforts  being 
made,  we  are  failing  farther  behind 

The  tremendous  yearly  lo,ss  In  life  and 
property  in  the  United  States  must  shake 
us  Into  reality  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  our  present  apathy  toward  fire 
prevention  to  bo<jst  the  price  of  a  mean- 
insful  program  beyond  our  willingness 


to  pay.  The  present  cost  from  loss  is 
already  staggering  However,  if  we  are 
willing  to  make  the  investment  in  fire 
safety  programs  now,  the  catchup  cost 
will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  savings 
liained  from  the  reduced  losses  from  fire. 
In  April  I  Introduced  a  companion 
measure  to  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1967,  This  act  is  a  positive  step 
In  the  right  direction.  The  statement  of 
pollcv  that  forms  section  2  of  my  bill  an- 
nounces the  Federal  responsibility  In  fire 
safety; 

Declaration  of  Policy 
Congress  finds  that  a  comprehensive  fire 
research  and  safety  program  is  needed  in  this 
country  to  provide  more  effective  measures 
of  protection  against  the  hazards  of  death, 
injurv  and  damage  to  property  The  Congress 
ftnds'that  it  Is  desirable  and  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  cooperate  with  and 
assist  public  and  private  agencies  The  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
tn  amend  the  Act  of  Majch  3,  1901.  as 
amended,  to  provide  a  national  f\re  research 
and  safety  program  Including  the  gathering 
of  comprehensive  fire  data,  a  comprehensive 
fire  research  program;  fire  safety  education 
and  training  programs:  demonstrations  of 
new  approaches  and  improvements  in  fire 
prevention,  control  and  reduction  of  death, 
personal  injury  and  property  damage  Ad- 
ditionally. It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  should  establish  a  fire  research  and 
safety  center  for  administering  this  Act  and 
carrying  out  Its  purposes.  Including  appro- 
priate fire  safety  liaison  and  coordination 


As  the  statement  of  policy  suggests, 
the  act  will  focus  national  attention  and 
concern  on  a  problem  of  national  .scope. 
For  the  first  time,  we  are  recognizing 
that  an  effective  and  meaningful  fire 
safety  program  requires  a  coordinated, 
well-financed,  and  nationally  encour- 
aged posture,  Mu.stering  all  available  re- 
sources and  making  the  most  efQclent 
use  of  these  resources  Is  a  responsibility 
and  obligation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs,  the  National  Fire 
Protection  A,ss<x-lation.  other  founda- 
tions and  public  and  private  agencies 
have  been  doinK  a  remarkable  job  with 
limited  resources,  atill  an  effective  na- 
tional fire  safety  program  is  nonexistent 
Less  than  half  the  States  now  report  fire 
statistics  and  Information  to  any  agency. 
The  lack  of  information  Ls  discouraging 
The  dLsseminatlon  of  information  is  dif- 
ficult. Coordinated  research  Is  inade- 
quate 

To  all  the.se  problems  and  others,  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  addresses 
Itself  The  act  will  set  up  machinery  for 
the  gathering  and  reporting  of  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  causes  of  fire. 
Up-to-date  coordinated  rest^arch  on  the 
physical  nature  of  fire  and  the  way  that 
It  acts  on  the  various  modern  materials 
and  structures  will  be  authorized. 

A  national  information  clearinghouse 
will  be  established  Re.searcli.  govern- 
ment, and  those  other  private  and  public 
agencies  and  Institutions  engaged  In  fire 
research,  prevention,  and  safety  pro- 
grams, the  Board  shall  advl.se,  consult 
with  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  officers  and  employees 
as  to  fire  prevention  and  training  edu- 
cation programs,  and  fire  research  and 
safety  programs. 


The  National  Advisory  Board  has  been 
included  In  this  legislation  in  order  to 
insure  that  our  fire  safety  program  is 
truly  a  national  effort  Without  such 
a  coordinating  and  liaison  board  there  is 
the  institutional  danger  of  working  in 
a  vacuum  Fire  safety  programs  have  too 
long  been  subject  to  this  ill  Unless  the 
Federal  Governments  role  is  part  of 
and  in  tune  with  the  overall  effort,  it  will 
be  meaningless  The  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  participates  m  an  effort  does 
not  guarantee  anything  It  is  Important 
that  our  fire  safety  program  not  degen- 
erate into  a  fragmented  effort  in  which 
each  element  talks  only  to  Itself  This  is 
so  often  the  case  with  Federal  programs 
that  are  not  obligated  to  communicate 
with  the  other  interested  elements  in 
our  society 

The  Fire  Safety  Advisor>-  Board  would 
preclude  noncommunication  between  the 
various  segments  working  in  tl-.e  pro- 
gram Rather,  it  would  facilitate  mean- 
ingful communication  and  enhance  t^.e 
overall  effort 

For  the  purpo-ses  of  carrying  out  the 
Fire  Safety  Act  the  bill  authorizes  SIO 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  I  believe  this  Is  the  minimum 
figure  necessary  to  accomplish  the  task 
before  us 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  our  citizenrj- 
and  its  Government  demonstrated  the 
neccssarj'  concern  and  attention  to  the 
problems  of  fire  safety  Our  effort  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  problem.  It  has 
not  been  in  the  past  Devestation  and  loss 
from  fire  is  increasing  yearly  and  unless 
we  escalate  our  efforts  immediately  we 
may  find  the  problem  a-icravated  to  a 
point  beyond  our  ability  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  it. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  will  not  t>e  the 
case  I  am  confident  iliat  Congress  will 
pass  meaningful  legislation  this  year 
I  am  confident  that  a  concerted  national 
effort  will  be  initiated  through  the  ma- 
chinery established  by  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  of  1967  And  I  am  confi- 
dent that  with  an  intense  and  effective 
proeram  of  education,  the  American 
people  will  respond  to  the  challenge  and 
overcome  It 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  as 
the  mythical  Prometheus  intended  when 
he  gave  man  the  precious  gift  of  flame, 
fire  will  truly  be  the  controlled  servant 
of  man. 
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Addret*  of  Representative  Hale  Bogg* 
Before  the  Atlanta  Bar  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT.  JR. 

or    CCORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1967 
Mr  FLYNT.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Friday 
last.  It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany 
our  colleague  and  malority  whip,  the 
Honorable  Hai.e  Bocgs.  to  Atlanta.  Ga . 
where  he  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Atlanta  Bar 
Association. 

He  gave  a  most  persuasive  and  Infor- 
mative talk  on  one  of  the  major  problenu 


facing    our    Nation    today— the    rising 
crime  rate. 

He  challenged  the  legal  profession  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  this  national 
problem  and  to  provide  community  lead- 
ership at  the  local  level  in  an  effort  to 
make  people  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
law  can  be  their  friend. 

He  emphasized  that  the  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  today  differs  from  the  edicts  of 
a  tyrant  or  the  regulations  of  a  totali- 
tarian state  because  ours  is  a  society  and 
a  government  of  laws 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
comments  of  the  majority  whip  with  my 
colleagues  in  Congress,  and  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  text  of  his 
remarks  delivered  before  the  Atlanta  Bar 
Association  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  on  May  12, 
1967; 

Address  of  Representative  Hale  Bocgs, 
Democrat  or  Louisiana,  Before  the  At- 
L\NTA  Bar  Association,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Mat 
12,  1967 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  for  a  few  minutes  this  evening 
three  subjects  which  are  all  Interrelated,  I 
beMeve,  and  to  which  we  should  be  directing 
oar  attention. 
They  are  subjects  vital  to  all  of  us. 
They  have  special  significance  to  you  be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  your  profession, 
that  of  attorney.  They  are  Important  subjects 
to  me,  too.  because  I  selected  the  legal  pro- 
fession years  ago  and  because  I  am  Involved 
m  our  governmental  processes.  They  are 
Important  to  all  of  us  because  they  are  re- 
lated to  the  very  basis  of  our  society. 

I  want  to  talk  primarily  with  you  about 
what  has  become  one  of  the  major  problems 
confronting  our  Nation — the  rising  crime 
rate  Secondly.  I  think  It  proper  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  role  of  the  attorney  in  this 
war  on  crime  And  third,  I  think  we  should 
remind  ourselves  of  the  special  role  which  we 
as  attorneys  must  take  In  being  of  service 
to  mankind. 

Because  you  are  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, this  challenge  of  meeting  our  grow- 
ing crime  problem  holds  special  signlflcance 
for  you.  You — aa  prosecutor,  as  defender,  as 
Judge. 

.As  attorneys,  perhaps  we  can  do  more  to 
meet  this  problem  head  on  than  others. 

Concerning  the  subject  of  service,  I  have 
witnessed  the  effective  leadership  and  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  attorneys  In  service  to 
man,  to  government,  to  community  and  I 
have  learned  firsthand  of  the  personal  satis- 
faction of  "getting  Involved,"  If  you  please. 
It  Is  elementary  to  say  the  crime  problem  Is 
nothing  new. 

Since  time  immemorial,  it  seems,  there  has 
existed  this  struggle  between  obedience  to 
the  law  and  anti-social  behavior.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  when  our  country  has  not 
suffered  from  criminal  activity. 

But  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
greater  now  and  because  of  this  our  greatest 
effort  is  demanded 

I  heard  someone  say  the  other  day  In  Jest 
that  our  crime  rate  is  up  25  percent  and  that 
our  crime  conferences  are  up  50  percent. 
This  may  be  true.  Our  citizens,  our  business 
leaders,  our  government  officials  are  meeting 
on  local.  State  and  National  levels  to  try 
to  curb  our  crime. 

Crime  is  rampant  on  our  streets.  Not  just 
at  night,  either.  The  criminals  are  braver 
nowadays  They  operate  in  broad  of>en  day- 
light. No  longer  Is  crime  a  nocturnal  pursuit. 
It  IS  an  around-the-clock  endeavor. 

The  criminals  are  even  choosing  the  U.S. 
Capitol  and  its  related  buildings  as  places 
to  inflict  their  misdeeds.  In  recent  months, 
they  have  robl>ed  a  beauty  parlor  In  a  con- 
gressional office  building,  assaulted  a  Con- 
gressman, and  even  ripped  up  some  of  our 
cherished  paintings  In  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
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This  crime  Increase  has  demonstrated  to 
us  that  nothing  Is  sacred. 

Last  Christmas,  a  figurine  of  baby  Jesus 
was  stolen  from  a  manger  scene  on  the  ellipse 
near  the  White  House. 

We  hear  about  our  crime  problem  dally 
on  television  and  radio.  We  see  the  accounts 
of  It  dally  in  our  newspapers. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  our  banks,  in  a 
large  American  city,  troubled  by  the  crime 
situation,  ran  this  ad  In  the  newspapers: 

"Notice :  Here's  a  warning  to  bank  robbers, 
bad  check  artUts,  crooks  of  aU  kinds.  All 
bank  offices  are  equipped  with  multiple  unit 
automatic  motion  picture  cameras  that  take 
pictures  daytime  .  .  .  nighttime  .  .  .  Saturday, 
too. 

"Remember  to  smile  for  candid  cameras — 
the  pictures  are  used  by  the  F.B.I.,  Secret 
Service,  and  other  agencies  in  tracking  down 
criminals." 

The  full  Impact  of  what  is  transpiring  is 
reflected  in  the  reports  we  are  receiving  from 
our  various  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
other  groups  specifically  concerned  with 
crime. 

Consider  these  facts.  In  our  Nation  there 

1b: 

One  murder  committed  every  hour. 

One  forcible  rape  every  23  minutes. 

One  robbery  every  4.5  minutes. 

One  aggravated  assault  every  2.5  minutes 

One  burglary  every  27  seconds. 

One  serious  larceny  every  41  seconds. 

One  auto  theft  every  minute. 

Here  are  some  more  of  the  disheartening 

P.B.I,  statistics  disclose  that  crime  na- 
tionally is  increasing  Ave  times  faster  than 
the  population. 

A  survey  made  In  the  high  crime  areas  of 
two  of  our  largest  cities  shows  that  43  percent 
of  those  interviewed  stayed  off  the  streets  at 
night  and  35  percent  did  not  speak  to 
strangers.  Another  20  percent  said  they  would 
like  to  move  to  another  neighborhood  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  crime. 

Over  seven  million  people  each  year  come 
Into  contact  with  one  of  the  agencies  of 
criminal  justice  in  America. 

One  study  by  the  P.B.I.  shows  that  repeti- 
tion by  "career"  criminals  accounts  for  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  crime  increase  in  America. 
For  Instance,  the  P.B.I,  study  shows  that  47 
percent  of  the  offenders  released  by  Pederal 
courts  on  probation,  or  who  were  given  sus- 
pended sentences,  were  arrested  for  new 
criminal  acta  within  21/2  years. 

In  the  United  States  today,  one  boy  In  six 
Is  referred  to  a  juvenile  court. 

In  1965,  more  than  2  million  Americans 
were  placed  In  prisons  or  placed  on  probation. 
It  Is  estimated  that  40  percent  of  all  male 
children  now  living  In  the  U.S.  wlU  be  ar- 
rested for  a  non-traffic  offense  In  their  lives. 
Each  year  for  the  past  several  years,  one 
report  shows,  more  than  50  of  the  Nation's 
policemen  were  killed  while  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

Prom  these  facts  and  figures,  it  Is  easy  to 
see  that  crime  affects  each  of  us,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly. 

Prom  these  facts  and  figures,  we  get  a 
better  understanding  of  why  we  must  act  to 
protect  society. 

Our  U.S.  Attorney  General,  Ramsey  Clark, 
has  commented: 

"Crime  Is  a  national  problem.  It  tarnishes 
the  goodness  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  correc- 
tion, of  courts  in  any  part  of  the  nation. 
If  crime  flourishes  In  one  city.  Its  tentacles 
reach  others.  When  criminals  go  unappre- 
hended or  unpunished  In  one  covmtry,  harm 
results  to  others.  If  one  state's  prisons  release 
Inmates  bent  on  ftirther  crime,  there  wUl  be 
some  victims  In  other  states.  We  must  seek 
excellence  In  all  processes  of  criminal  justice 
m  every  Jurisdiction  throughout  the  coun- 
try." 

And,  on  the  subje<!t  of  crime,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 


"Crime,  like  poverty,  disease  and  Ignor- 
ance, is  a  major  social  problem  that  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  affects  every  phase  of 
American  life. 

"When  public  order  breaks  down,  when 
men  and  women  are  afraid  to  use  the  public 
streets,  their  confidence  is  seriously  shaken, 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple enter  adulthood  carrying  the  burden  of 
police  records,  when  contempt  and  mistrust 
too  often  characterize  public  attitudes  to- 
ward lawful  authority,  all — young  and  old, 
private  citizens  and  public  officials — stifler 
the  consequences. 

"Lawlessness  Is  like  a  plague.  Its  costs, 
whether  economic,  physical  or  psychological, 
are  spread  through  every  alley  and  every 
street  In  every  neighborhood.  It  creates  a 
climate  in  which  people  make  choicee,  not 
out  of  confidence,  but  out  of  fear." 

Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  has  reminded 
us  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  disrespect  for 
law  and  order  Is  a  major  problem  for  our 
time. 

Said  Mr.  Powell: 

"A  root  cause  of  the  crime  crisis  which 
grips  our  country  is  excessive  tolerance  by 
the  public  generally.  I  am  not  talking  about 
a  tolerance  of  condoning  of  serious  crime 
by  professional  criminals,  as  few  people  do 
this  consciously.  Rather,  I  have  in  mind  the 
cynical  and  apathetic  attitude  which  tol- 
erates marginal  and  certain  unlawful  con- 
duct and  which  leads  to  disrespect  for  law 
and  rights  of  others." 

F.BI,  Director  J,  Edgar  Hoover  has  com- 
mented about  crime: 

"Crime  and  subversion  continue  to  chip 
at  the  bulwark  of  democracy  as  laid  down 
by  our  forefathers  nearly  200  years  ago. 
There  must  be  a  reawakening  of  the  entire 
citlzenr\-  and  a  return  to  the  old-fashioned 
principles  of  honesty,  respect,  high  moral 
standards  and  patriotism  If  we  are  to  survive. 
"Let  the  hoodltun.  the  racist,  the  dem- 
agogue and  the  exponent  of  anarchy  know 
that  the  great,  quiet  power  of  this  nation 
lies  in  her  law  abiding  cltl?»ns  and  they  wUl 
stomach  no  more.  The  choice  is  ours.  The 
time  Is  now." 

We  know  that  a  firm  respect  for  law  and 
order  is  a  foundation  of  our  republic. 

We  know  that  law  and  order  are  our  con- 
stant necessity. 

We  know  that,  In  battling  this  crime  prob- 
lem, good  law  enforcement  is  otir  strongest 
defense.  „„„  , 

We  also  know  that  crime  In  1967  Is  not 
merely  a  challenge  for  law  enforcement. 

It  Is  a  challenge  for  all  of  us— attorneys, 
educators,  clergymen,  citizens,  civic  groups 
and  business  leaders.  The  answers  Ue  in  our 
homes,  our  churches,  in  our  businesses,  and 
in  our  government. 

The  crime  problem  In  our  complex  society 
became  so  bad  that  the  President  named  a 
commission  on  law  enforcement  and  admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

This  commission  labored  for  months.  Then 
It  told  us  In  one  of  Its  reports : 

"America  must  translate  its  well-fotxnded 
alarm  about  crime  into  social  action  that  will 
prevent  crime.  Officials  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  Itself  must  stop  operating,  as  all 
too  many  do,  by  tradition  or  by  rote.  They 
must  re-examine  what  they  do.  They  must 
be  honest  about  the  system's  shortcomings 
with  the  public  and  with  themselves.  They 
must  be  willing  to  take  risks  In  order  to  make 
advances.  They  must  be  bold." 
The  crime  commission  also  said: 
"Crime  flourishes  where  conditions  of  life 
are  the  worst  and,  therefore,  the  foundation 
of  a  national  strategy  against  crime  Is  an 
unremitting  national  effort  for  social  justice. 
"Reducing  poverty,  discrimination,  igno- 
rance, disease  and  urban  blight  and  the  an- 
ger, cynicism  and  despair  which  those  oondi- 
tions  can  Inspire,  is  one  great  step  toward 
reducing  crime. 

•Most  criminal  careers  begin  In  youth.  Pro- 
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gnJDM  that  wUl  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  keep  deUnquenta  and  youthful  offenders 
from  •etUlng  Into  Uvea  of  crime  are  Indls- 
pena*ble  parts  of  a  national  strategy. 

••Legislatures,  aad.  by  extfiLSiuti.  the  pub- 
lic, despite  their  well-founded  alarm  about 
crline.  have  not  provided  the  wherewithal 
for  the  crunlnal  Justice  system  to  do  what  It 
could  and  should  do." 

The     President's     Commlsalon     sugstested 

that: 

Society  seek  to  prevent  crime  before  It 
happens  by  assuring  for  all  Amerlcau-i  a  stake 
In  the  beneflta  .-ind  responsibilities  of  .Amer- 
ican life,  by  strengthening  law  enforcement 
and  by  reducing  criminal  opportunities. 

Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  must  at- 
tract more  able  people  at  all  levels  and  In 
ail  parts  of    :niz  law  enforcement  hierarchy. 

More  baalc  operational  research  Into  me 
problenis  of  crime  and  criminal  administra- 
tion must  be  conducted  regularly 

All  citizens  of  our  country,  at  all  levels,  and 
government  at  all  levels  must  participate  In 
the  effort  to  make  changes  that  must  be  Im- 
plemented to  reduce  crime 

Law  enforcement,  of  course,  has  by  tradi- 
tion been  a  local  responsibility  In  the  United 
States  This  U  as  It  should  be 

But,  Just  as  m.^ny  health  problems  know 
no  bound.iries  so  do  our  crime  problems 
known  no  boundaries.  Thus  It  Is  correct  that 
the  government  on  ill  levels  assist  In  thU 
move  to  bring  our  crime  problem  under 
control. 

One  proposal  for  helping  on  the  Federal 
level  Is  the  Safe  Streets  and  CMme  Control 
.Act  of  1967.  This  proposal  now  Is  before  the 
Congress. 

I  think  this  act  will  result  In  better  co- 
ordination among  law  enforcement  agencies. 

It  win  result  in  raising  the  standards  and 
training  of  law  enforcement  personnel 

It  will  lead  to  the  development  of  better 
crime  fighting  techniques 

It  will  result  In  more  and  better  trained 

police  _  __. 

It  will  permit  us  to  have  a  more  effective, 
more  efficient  court  system 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  act  would 
accomplish 

This  act  recognizes  that  we  spend  only  a 
little  more  than  «4  billion  dollars  annually 
for  local.  State,  and  Federal  police,  correc- 
tions and  courts,  and  that  this  Is  not  nearly 
enough.  Approximately  »2  8  billion  Is  for 
police,  $1  3  billl.:>n  for  corrections  and  some 
1300  million  for  courts  and  prosecution. 
This  act  seek-s  to  create  and  guide  new  In- 
vestment 

Because  a  mere  increfise  In  expenditures 
is  both  Inadequate  and  InefQclent.  the  act 
provides  leadtlme  for  the  most  careful 
planning  bv  agencies  of  criminal  Justice  It 
will  permit  applicants  to  begin  planning 
upon  Its  passage. 

»50  million  will  be  sought  to  provide  ade- 
quate planning  funds  and  continued  re- 
search,  development  and   demonstration. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  WOO  mllUon  will  be 
asked  U)  commence  a  sweeping  action  pro- 
gram. The  funds  will  be  granted  generally 
tor  1969.  pro'.ldlng  ample  time  for  careful 
planning  and  detailed  budgeting 

Grants  will  cover  t.^e  spectrum  of  criminal 
Justice    and    will    emphasize    such    priority 


areas  as  speclaUzed  training.  educaUon  and 
recruitment  programs  .  .  Intense  training 
in  such  critical  areas  as  poUce-commmUty 
relations  .  .  modernization  of  equipment. 
Including  new  radios  and  alarm  systems  .  .  . 
improvement  of  systems  of  collecting  and 
transmitting  information  .  .  and  crime 
prevention  pro-ams  in  schools,  colleges, 
welfare  agencies,   and  other   Institutions. 

I  am  confident  the  Congress  will  adopt  an 
effective  crlme-flghtlng  program  which  will 
greatly  assist  the  local  and  State  agencies. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  act  because 
we  in  the  Congress  know  that  we  cannot  let 
this  tyranny  of  crime  overtake  us  We  know 
what  Wllllivm  Pitt,  the  great  English  states- 
man, wisely  warned.  'Where  law  ends,  tyr- 
anny begins," 

RecenUy  we  marked  Law  Day  In  our  coun- 
try It  is  Important  to  remember  that  ours 
la  a  society  of  law.  This  means  that  we  don't 
pick  and  chooee  those  that  we  obey  and 
those  that  we  defy. 

Those  that  we  do  not  like  we  can  change 
by   well    established   pollUcal    processes. 

The  Seii.'  York  Times  commented  editori- 
ally recently  as  follows; 

•The  laws  of  a  free  society  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  edicts  of  a  tyrant  or 
the  regulations  of  a  toulltarlan  state.  Laws 
protect  liberty  as  long  as  cerUln  unalienable 
rights  are  secure,  as  long  as  the  lawmakers 
represent  the  community,  as  long  iis  the 
courts  and  juries  are  free  to  Interpret  the 
laws  without  coercion,  and  as  long  as  there 
are  political  means  available  to  revise  laws 
ttiat  a.'e  repressive  or  unjust 

••Today  the  United  States  Is  a  society 
where  these  essential  conditions  prevail 
There  are  injustices  and  there  are  defects 
m  the  administration  of  the  law,  but,  broadly 
speaking,  no  Individual  or  group  Is  without 
appeal  and  political  redress  for  his  grievances 
For  that  reason  the  laws  and  the  courts  are 
entitled  to  every  cltlzen^s  respect  and.  once 
a  case  Is  fully  adjudicated,  the  losers  as  well 
as  the  winners  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
legal  obligation  to  abide  by  the  result  ' 

Let  me  further  urge  each  of  you  to  become 
involved  In  the  bigger  Job  of  doing  what  you 
can  to  improve  our  society.  By  your  legal 
training,  you  have  special  abilities  and  quali- 
ties which  are  needed  by  your  churches, 
schools,  communities  and  our  various  gov- 
ernmental entitles 

Traditionally,  attorneys  have  been  our  Na- 
tlons  leaders  No  other  profession  has  offered 
the  number  of  Presidents,  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  other  major  ofllce  hold- 
ers as  has  the  legal  profession. 

Of  56  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. '25  were  lawyers. 

Twenty-four  Presidents  studied  law  and 
were  admitted  to  practice 

A  m.^Jor1ty  of  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
attorneys 

All  of  you  can  help  mold  public  opinion 
You  can  be  the  wise  counselors  to  others. 
More  specifically  you  can  do  these  things; 
J.  You  can  be  a  zealous,  perceptive  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  association,  taking  an  active 
and  sober  part  In  revising  criminal  laws  and 
penal  codes 

2.  You  can  serve  on  the  boards  of  public 
and  private  agencies  working  to  improve  our 
communities. 


3  You  can  make  time  In  your  schedules 
for  serving  as  counsel  for  Indigents.  Insuring 
that  they  get  service  on  a  p.ir  with  corpora- 
tions and  the  well-to-do. 

4.  You  can  serve  the  legal  aid  program  cf 
your  bar  association. 

5  Through  your  church  and  the  local  war 
un  povertv.  you  can  help  In  the  effort  to 
make  people  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
can  be  their  friend. 

6  By  being  an  effective  layman  In  any 
organization  vou  can  help  Inture  that  It  has 
the  proper  bv-laws  and  rules  of  procedure 
that  win  insure  order  and  protect  the  rights 

of  all. 

7.  You  can  support  institutions  which  pre- 
pare people  for  higher  education  in  the  law, 
seeing  that  their  f.icultles  are  maintained 
and  that  they  have  the  fiiculUes  with  which 
to  teach  future  generations. 

8  You  can  see  to  It  that  the  lawyers  do 
not  cease  their  education  by  providing  in 
your  own  offices  the  opportunities  for  young 
lawyers  to  continue  studying  the  law  so  that 
they  might  adapt  their  practice  to  changing 
limes. 

Lawyers  are  generally  co:i.sprvatlve  In  their 
thinking— after  all  the  profession  Is  built 
on  "the  precedents."  So  the  tendency  Is  for 
the  education  process  to  stop  after  law 
school. 

3ut  the  need  Is  more  pressing  today  to 
keep  abreast  of  change.  Since  man's  very 
beginning  he  has  sought  to  overcome  the 
law  of  the  Jungle  by  perfecting  a  system  cf 
laws  under  which  he  cou'.d  live  with  his 
neighbor  In  peace  As  man'.s  Inventive  ge- 
nius has  moved  him  forward  .md  as  his  store 
of  knowledge  has  Increased,  the  need  to  re- 
vise and  reform  laws  has  moved  apace  This, 
too,  must  be  the  constant  concern  of  all  of 
us  as  lawyers. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation walked  Into  my  office  in  Washing- 
ton and  discussed  with  me  the  necessity  for 
the  beginning  of  codes  and  laws  dealing 
with  man^s  exploration  of  space.  At  the  time 
this  seemed  foolish  Yet  It  was  only  a  few 
years  thereafter  that  I  st(X>d  on  the  steps 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Washing- 
ton and  Ulked  with  and  looked  at  my  coun- 
terpart, the  chief  whip  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  London.  We  conversed  with  one 
another  over  the  ocean  for  at  least  15  min- 
utes He  could  see  me  and  I  could  see  him. 
but  If  any  of  you  were  looking  you  ctuld 
see  both  of  us, 

I  realized  then  that  my  lawyer  friend  v.^s 
not  far  ahead  of  himself  when  he  said  that 
we  had  to  pass  laws  defining  the  rights  of 
man  In  space,  and  of  course  we  have  already 
responded 

Only  one  other  thought  We  are  Indeed  on 
the  verge  of  leaving  the  earth  and  going  to 
the  moon  and  the  planets— an  awesome  ac- 
complishment. At  the  same  time  man  now 
can  literally  destroy  all  that  lives  and 
breathes  on  his  own  planet,  the  earth. 
Whether  we  go  forward  peacefully  to  dis- 
cover more  of  God's  remarkable  creation,  or 
whether  we  destroy  that  which  he  has  cre- 
ated here,  depends  largely  on  whether  or  not 
we  live  as  men  and  women  In  a  society  of 
law  and  order  Both  at  home.  In  our  SUtes,  la 
our  Nation,  and  In  the  world. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsdav.  M\Y  18,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Armando  Jimenez,  of  St.  Paul 
and  Augustine.  1717  15th  Street,  'Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  Creator 
of  the  imiverse.  may  Your  grace  enkindle 


in  all  men  the  love  necessary  to  build 
a  world  where  all  men  are  able  to  live 
and  work  and  know  one  another  in  trust 
and  peace. 

Arouse  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  call 
You  Father  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  jus- 
tice and  chanty  in  sharing  tlie  great 
challenge  of  the  world 

Assist  us,  Eternal  Father,  in  the  Im- 
mense task  Incumbent  on  all  men  of  good 
will;  namely,  the  task  of  restoring  the 
relations  of  the  human  family  in  trust. 


Ju.stlce,  love,  and  freedom  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  especially  in  my  en- 
slaved Cuba. 

Bless  Thy  Congressmen,  O  Lord,  in 
their  efforts  to  build  a  new  society  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  problems  of  our  time. 
Amen .  ^^^^^^^^_^ 

THE   JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FnOM  THE  SENATE 
A  mcssane  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrinston.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title.  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  1785  An  act  to  Improve  certain  benefits 
for  employees  who  serve  in  high-risk  situa- 
tions, and'for  other  purposes. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
new Commission,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  Chairman,  entered  into  a 
contract  with  EBS  Management  Con- 
sultants. Inc.,  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
InRton,  DC,  for  the  conduct  of  a  land- 
mark study  which  will  cover  a  broad 
spectrum  of  revenue  sharing  and  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  on  Federal  public 
lands. 

I  know  of  my  colleagues'  keen  Interest 
in  the  subject  of  revenue  sharing  gen- 
erally and  would  like  to  point  out  to 
theni  that  the  study  on  which  we  are 
embarking  deals  only  with  revenues  and 
payments  relating  to  public  lands  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  proposals  for 
sharing  of  Federal  income  tax  revenues 
with  the  States. 

Since  I  believe  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  interested  in  public  land  de- 
velopment and  policies  will  wish  to  have 
a  fair  Idea  as  to  the  scope  of  this  study 
and  its  cost,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
foUowinp  release  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission late  yesterday  and  commend  it 
to  you : 

Pr-BLir  Land  Commission  Launches  Pttblic 
Land  Revenxte  Sharing  Stpot 
A  nationwide  .<;tudy  embracing  the  entire 
scope  of  revenue  sharing  and  "In  lieu"  tax 
pavments  on  Federal  public  lands  was 
launched  today  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  with  EBS  Man- 
acement  Consultants.  Inc.,  of  New  Yorlc  and 
Washington,  DC.  for  performance  of  the 
study  at  a  price  of  $297,254,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Representative  Wayne  N. 
Asplnall  (D  Colo.K  Commission  Chairman. 
EBS  was  chosen  from  among  15  potential 
contractors  who  were  Invited  to  submit  pro- 
posals. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  con- 
tractor's studv  report  Is  to  be  submitted  by 
April  15,  1968' 

Part  of  the  data  will  be  developed  through 
ca.se  studies.  Involving  5  states  and  50  coun- 
ties, which  provide  a  representative  range  of 
management,  use,  and  geography.  The  5 
states  selected  for  case  analysis  are  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Washington.  Counties,  to  be  selected  at 
a  later  date,  will  be  distributed  among  the 
states  as  follows:  10  in  Colorado;  3  in  New 
Hampshire,  5  each  In  California,  Minnesota, 
and  Washington;  and  22  from  among  the 
other  45  states. 

In  many  instances,  Asplnall  pointed  out. 
Congress  has  provided  financial  aid  to  state 
and  local  governments  because  of  the  exlst- 
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ence  of  tex-free  Federal  lands  within  their 
Jurisdictions.  A  traditional  method  Is  to  share 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  or 
their  resources.  For  example,  counties  in 
which  national  forests  are  located  receive  25 
percent  of  Federal  timber  sale  revenues  each 

year.  .     . 

Another  method  Is  to  make  payments  to 
state  and  local  governments  "in  lieu  of 
taxes".  As  an  example,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  make  such  pay- 
ments where  the  Commission  has  acquired 
lands  previously  subject  to  state  and  local 
taxation.  Together  with  shared  revenues, 
these  Federal  payments  to  various  states  and 
counties  In  1965  In  the  aggregate  amounted 
to  about  $100  million,  mostly  from  timber 
sales  and  mineral  royalties. 

"This  study  wlU  deal  only  ■with  revenues 
and  payments  related  to  public  lands," 
Asplnall  said,  "It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Issue  of  Federal  sharing  of  Income  tax 
revenues  with  the  Stetes.  The  Commission 
needs  to  determine  whether  procedures  In- 
volved In  the  management  and  disposition  of 
our  public  lands  are  equitable  to  all  con- 
cerned, that  Is,  the  local  area,  the  region,  and 
the  state  as  a  whole," 

Milton  A.  Pearl,  Commission  Director, 
stated:  "The  study  on  revenue  sharing  and 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  Is  designed  to 
assemble  and  analyze  data  from  which  the 
Commission  can  make  Its  judgment.  By  mak- 
ing a  completely  objective  review,  we  can 
lay  before  the  Commission  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  law,  together  wl«i  all  the  facts 
and  background  Information," 

In  pointing  out  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive overall  review,  Director  Pearl  noted 
that  the  extent  of  revenue  sharing  varies  by 
commodity  and  agency,  ranging  from  5  per- 
cent (the  share  public  land  states  receive 
from  timber  sales  on  public  domain  lands) 
to  90  percent  (Alaska's  share  of  Federal 
royalties   on   oU   and   gas   produced   within 

the  state).  ,.  ^    ^.i. 

The  Director  further  stated  that  the 
study  now  being  undertaken  is  one  of  three 
specific  reviews  designed  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  assess  the  Impact  of  Federal  public 
land  ownership. 

The  current  study  will  re'vlew  data  relative 
to  the  relationship  of  such  public  land 
ovimershlp  and  state  and  local  government 
fijiances,  considering: 

1.  Extent  of  public  land  ownership. 

2.  Extent  of  and  variations  In  shared 
revenues  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

3.  Contributions  In  kind.  (Services  per- 
formed by  Federal  Government  which  other- 
wise would  be  fvumlshed  by  state  and  local 
authorities.) 

4.  Grants  In  aid.  (This  will  include  only 
those  programs  In  which  payments  are  re- 
lated to  public  land  o-wnershlp.  For  example, 
the  amount  of  Federal  participation  In  con- 
nection with  certain  highway  construction 
depends  on  the  amount  of  Federal  public 
domain  within  a  state.) 

5.  Measure  the  effects  of  revenue  sharing 
on  the  management  of  Federal  lands. 

6.  Compare  the  total  Federal  monetary 
contributions  with  tax  payments  of  private 
owners  on  similar  lands, 

7.  Examine  alternatives  to  the  present 
systems. 

In  order  to  assess  fully  the  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral public  land  ownership,  two  analyses 
wUl  be  made  by  the  staff  In  addition  to  the 
study  being  undertaken  by  EBS.  These 
analyses  wUl  be  based  primarUy  on  data  to 
be  extracted  from  Individual  commodity 
studies.  They  vrtll  examine  In  one  analysis 
the  economic  aspects  of  public  land  owner- 
ship locally  and  regionally,  while  the  other 
will  survey  the  noneconomlc  aspects  and  Im- 
plications. 

Pearl  announced  that  staff  project  officer 
for  the  study  will  be  Max  M.  Tharp,  an  econ- 
omist with  25  years'  experience  In  Govern- 
ment research.  Mr.  Tharp  served  as  Chief  of 


the  Inventory  and  Evaluation  Group  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission staff  and  was  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Economic  Research  Service. 

This  is  the  third  study  the  Commission 
has  assigned.  The  first  entails  a  history  of 
the  development  of  America's  public  land 
laws  which  Is  being  accomplUhed  by  Dr. 
Paul  W.  Gates  of  Cornell  University.  The  sec- 
ond, a  digest  of  public  land  laws,  was  con- 
tracted to  Shepard's  Citations,  Inc.,  of  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colorado  on  March  1,  1967, 

The  Commission's  study  program  wlU  In- 
volve 25  studies  and  analyses,  covering  all 
aspects  of  public  land  management  and  re- 
source use.  On  completion  of  the  studies, 
the  Commission  ■will  recommend  policies  de- 
signed to  enable  the  general  public  to  real- 
ize the  maximum  benefit  from  Its  public 
lands. 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE— ROAD  TO 
ANARCHY 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  encourage- 
ment of  civil  disobedience  is  a  road  that 
leads  to  anarchy.  A  society  that  allows 
itself  or  its  young  people  to  become  so 
licentious  as  to  recognize  no  rules  and 
obey  no  laws  will  lose  that  measure  of 
self-discipline  necessary  to  exist  in  civi- 
lized form. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  things 
about  the  "new  left"  of  the  present  hour 
is  what  it  is  that  seems  to  be  so  bad 
about  America.  This  is  stUl  the  land  of 
opportunity  with  the  highest  standard 
of  living  and  by  far  the  greatest  per- 
sonal freedom  for  its  people  anywhere 
in  the  world.  One  would  expect  Amer- 
icans to  be  proud  of  their  land,  their 
traditions,  and  their  flag. 

As  the  distinguished  columnist,  David 
Lawrence,  has  said  so  well  in  an  editorial 
in  the  current  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 
Once  a  state  of  mind  Is  created  In  which 
anybody  can  defy  the  law  and  be  applauded 
as  a  champion  of  "civil  disobedience",  the 
whole  American  system  of  adherence  to  law 
Is  endangered, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  believe  that 
we  can  get  hold  of  ourselves  in  this  great 
land  before  it  is  too  late  for  anything 
but  naked  violence.  This  is  so  unneces- 
sary between  citizens  of  good  will,  what- 
ever their  race  or  religion,  but  if  the 
Carmichaels  insist  on  violence,  there  will 
be  violence.  Yet  in  the  long  run,  law  and 
order  will  prevail.  This  is  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens 
want  law  and  order  and  will  not  tolerate 
those  who  incite  to  nolence. 

If  violence  occurs,  the  responsibility 
for  its  generation  is  clear.  Legislation  to 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  cross  State 
lines  with  intention  to  incite  a  riot  is 
of  the  first  order  of  importance  in  this 
situation. 

Many  of  us  continue  to  believe  that 
social  progress  is  possible  without  con- 
vulsions, and  that  our  society  is  capable 
of  this  progress  while  maintaining  law 
and  order  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust  and 
confidence.  The  rabble-rousers  and  hate- 
mongers  are  destructive  of  this  goal  and 
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they   ent«r   the  arena  of  public   debate 
unwelcome  and  uninvited. 

I  commend  Mr  LaArence  s  editorial  to 
the  attention  af  all  Members,  as  follows; 
The  'RrvoLCTioN' 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  Tevolutlon"  in  American  life  is  continu- 
ally being  portrayed  In  the  newspapers  and 
In  television  and  radio  programs  It  Is  emerg- 
ing in  day-by-day  deviations  from  the  dis- 
ciplines of  church   and  community 

Exponents  of  "civil  disobedience"  are  glori- 
fied B«  heroes  As  emotions  of  onlookers  and 
participants  in  demonstrations"  are  aroused, 
violence  la  pr  sv.jlced 

These  and  other  disturbances  are  being 
Justified  as  merely  sociological  phenomena — 
the  belated  expressions  of  protest  against  In- 
justices allegedly  growing  out  of  racial  fric- 
tion Agitators,  moreover,  have  deliberately 
linked  the  Vietnam  war  to  the  "civil  rights" 
cause 

Where  big  demonstrations"  have  Incited 
riots,  many  of  our  youth  have  broken  into 
stores  and  resorted  to  vandalism  and  rob- 
bery— all  on  the  theory  that  this  Is  the  way 
to  correct  "Inequality  "  We  read  about  dis- 
orders In  the  sohvTis  aa  teachers  are  physi- 
cally intimidated  We  observe  revolts  In  col- 
leges and  universities  against  governing 
boards   of    trustees 

Again,  as  a  boxing  champion — whose  name 
always  make  headlines — declares  that  he 
doesn't  have  vn  obey  the  draft  law.  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  young  men  who 
say.  "If  he  is  a  conscientious  objector,  then 
maybe  I  can  become  one.  too." 

We  see  a  'revolution"  also  In  matters  of 
dress  and  in  sixila!  behavior  There  is  a  con- 
tempt for  the  sobriety  and  restraints  of  the 
pa^t.  and  a  feeling  that  the  new  youth"  are 
Justified  in  their  aberrations  What  Is  bizarre 
Is  extolled  It  is  a  kind  of  infectious  exhibi- 
tionism. It  reflects  the  rise  of  a  rebellious 
spirit  which  develops  Into  a  gang  psychology. 

The  Insurrection  which  Is  attracting  a  mis- 
guided minority  Is  due  to  a  fundamental 
error — a  belief  that  "cuTl  disobedience"  Is  the 
new  way  of  life,  tind  ".hat  the  Individual  can 
do  as  he  pleases  'Aithout  being  held  respon- 
sible for  his  act:  I..-,  ind  without  regard  to 
the  effect  on  the  lives  of  other  people  In  the 
same  neighborhood   or  city. 

Much  of  the  so-called  dissent  Is  well  or- 
gaiuzed.  "Demonstr  itlons"  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful If  they  were  not  arlven  as  much  atten- 
tion as  they  are  in  the  press  and  on  the  air 
The  prime  objective  of  many  of  these  strange 
manifestations- -often  referred  to  as  "picket- 
ing"— Is  to  get  publicity  But  abuse  of  the 
right  of  dissent  Is  not  the  way  to  Influence 
public  opinion 

The  theory  that  citizens  have  a  right  to 
"demonstrate"  and  to  express  dissent  is  Im- 
bedded In  our  Constitution  But  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  State*  has  affirmed  the 
principle  that  free  speech  di^es  not  Include 
"falsely  shouting  Sre  m  a  theatre  and  caus- 
ing a  panic  " 

Incitement  to  violence  has  always  been 
recognized  by  the  courtj  as  a  criminal  offense 
even  If  it  Is  part  of  a  "demonstration"  for  a 
worthy  cause  Today  however  the  police  au- 
thorities find  themselves  frustrated  In  try- 
ing to  determine  where  the  right  of  dissent 
ends  and  Incitement  to  disorder  begins 

Crime  Is  multiplying  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  TTiere  has  been  a  tendency  to  blame 
this  on  the  increa-se  :n  population,  but  the 
facts  contradict  such  an  allbl  For  the  crime 
rate  Is  rising  many  times  faster  than  the  rate 
of  population  srrowrh 

Once  a  state  of  mind  Is  created  In  which 
anyt>ody  can  defy  the  law  and  be  applauded 
a«  a  champion  of  "civil  disobedience."  the 
whole  American  system  of  adherence  to  law 
is  endangered 

Aa  history  has  shown  us,  laws  alone  do  not 
preserve  order  There  must  be  respect  for  the 
rights  of  other  persons   and  this  has  always 


been  generated  largely  through  i.ei!-!mp<'sed 
restraints  and  a  conscience  buttressed  by  re- 
ligious beliefs. 

As  millions  of  people  read  about  the  pro- 
nouncements ■<  prominent  clerffvnien  that 
God  Is  dead."  or  aa  churchmen  at  the  head 
of  large  organiaatlons  become  Involved  in 
"demonstrations."  there  is  a  gradual  attri- 
tion of  the  influence  of  religious  leaders 

Pastors  have  a  right,  of  course,  to  speak 
as  individuals,  but  too  many  of  them  are  us- 
ing their  opportunities  In  the  pulpit  to 
preach  sermons  expounding  views  on  politi- 
cal Issues  rather  than  teaching  morality  as 
It  relates  to  Individual  behavior  and  com- 
munity life. 

We  have  had  "revolutions"  before  In  Amer- 
ica. Other  nations  have  experienced  ovit- 
bursts  of  discontent  which  have  reflected  a 
protest  against  oppressive  conditions  In 
America,  however,  there  Is  a  higher  st.andard 
of  living  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
The  "revolution"  we  are  witnessing  comes  at 
a  time  when  some  of  the  greatest  benefits  of 
human  Ufe^ — In  education.  In  housing,  In 
transportation.  In  recreation — are  available 
to  masses  of  people 

We  have  plenty  of  public  forums  and  chan- 
nels for  orderly  debate  Unrestrained  ac- 
tivism defeats  Its  own  purpose  To  play  upon 
the  passions  of  uninformed  persons  does  not 
promote  good  will  The  tragic  truth  is  that 
we  are  today  passing  through  an  era  of  in- 
difference to  law  and  order,  as  the  acts  of  a 
defiant  minority  tend  to  deprive  the  law- 
abiding  majority  of  the  right  to  "life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  " 


.\LLAN  M    K¥.\HSK\'.  ORY.\T  PENN- 
SYI.V.^NIAN,   RETIRES 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  HoiLse 
for  1  niinute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extranet:)us  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  industrial 
leaders  of  Pennsylvania  retired  after  41 
years  of  dedication  to  making  Pennsyl- 
vania a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
Allan  M  Kearney,  long  an  executive  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co  ,  with  head- 
cjuarters  in  Johnstown,  may  now  begin  to 
enjoy  some  traveling  with  his  lovely  wife, 
Mai-y 

Al  Kearney  is  respected  by  many  of  us 
in  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely  with 
him  over  the  years  He  will  be  missed  as 
a  trusted  counselor,  but  he  will  always 
remain  a  cherished  friend 

Al  Kearney  began  his  long  and  note- 
worthy career  in  the  utility  business 
when  he  joined  the  former  Penn  Central 
Light  k  Power  Co.  as  an  accounting 
clerk  on  April  1,  1926,  in  Altocna  After 
w.orking  in  Reading  and  Altoona  until 
1946,  he  was  traixsferred  to  Penelec's  sys- 
tem headquarters  in  Johnstown  and 
served  as  an  accountant  until  being 
named  public  contact  representative  in 
1958  He  wa.s  named  to  the  presidents 
staff  in  1959.  specializing  in  public  af- 
fairs and  governmental  relations. 

In  recent  years,  Al  has  been  active  as 
a  member  of  th?  legislative  committee 
of  the  Pennsylvar.ia  Electric  A.ssociatlon, 
the  public  affairs  c^immittee  of  the  State 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  highway 
committee  of  the  Greater  JohnstowTi 
Chamber   of   Commerce,   the   American 


Industrial  Development  Council,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 

Busy  as  he  was  as  the  industrial  de- 
velopment coordinator  of  Penelec,  he 
was  never  too  busy  to  help  others  in  his 
vaned  civic  and  social  activities.  Al 
Kearney  is  a  charter  member,  past  presi- 
dent, and  life  member  of  the  Johnstown 
Optimi.'-t  Club  As  pre.sidcnt  of  the  or- 
gamzation  he  helped  establish  Little 
League  baseball  and  started  tlie  junior 
bowling  program  for  the  young  people 
in  Johnstown. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  take  this 
moment  to  recognize  this  gallant  man 
who  has  won  his  medal  of  honor  in  the 
.service  of  his  fellow  man,  his  community, 
liis  State,  and  his  Nation.  In  these  trying 
times  when  there  is  so  much  disorder, 
dissension,  and  disobedience,  I  cannot 
help  but  a.sk.  "Why  can't  there  be  more 
men  like  Allan  Kearney,  who  are  gentle, 
kind,  and  humble  and  are  always  givliig 
selflessly  of  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
others  witli  no  thought  of  personal  re- 
turn?" 

Yes.  the  world  has  been  made  a  little 
better  because  of  Al  Kearney— his  active 
life  and  useful  years  And  now.  all  of  us 
who  call  him  "friend"  wish  him  and  Mary 
continued  happiness  in  his  well-earned 
retirement. 

GREATER  MEASURE  OF  EQUALITY 
NEEDED  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
DRAFT  LAWS 

Mr  \nCHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa.^  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  provide 
a  k'reater  measure  of  equality  in  admin- 
istration of  the  draft  laws.  In  effect,  it 
would  offer  the  opportunity  to  tho.se  with 
small  financial  assets  to  have  their  draft 
deferments  processed  through  the  courts 
along  with  Cassius  Clay. 

It  .seems  totally  unfair  to  me  that 
merely  becau.se  Clay  has  made  a  lot  of 
money  he  should  be  able  to  stay  out  of 
the  draft  while  lawyers  prepare  a  bar- 
rage of  appeals  Mr.  Clay  is  asking  to  be 
excused  from  the  draft  on  the  basis  of 
his  connection  with  an  alleged  religious 
order.  I  do  not  question  the  riglit  of  any- 
one to  have  genuine  revulsion  toward 
war.  However,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  one  can  serve  his  country  honor- 
ably in  a  noncombatant  capacity  such  as 
that  of  a  medic  In  fact,  the  young  man 
that  tended  to  my  wounds  on  the  battle- 
field in  World  War  II  was  a  conscien- 
tious objector  Many  CO's  have  served 
brilliantly  and  bravely. 

My  rpsolution  provides  that  no  in- 
ductee who  has  objected  to  military 
service  on  the  same  grounds  as  Ca.ssius 
Clay  .shall  be  inducted  into  the  service 
until  Cassius  Clay's  case  Is  disixjsed  of. 
The  draft  act  is  called  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  We 
should  not.  in  the  interest  of  consistency 
and  uniformity,  make  it  possible  for  one 
inductee    because    of    a    background   of 
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wealth  to  escape  induction  for  months 
while  his  poorer  brothers,  unable  to  hire 
expensive  counsel  to  prepare  Utigation, 
are  inducted  In  short  order. 

I  believe  this  Congress  should  pass  my 
resolution  in  all  fairness  to  every  trou- 
bled young  man  who  may  have  real  and 
overwhelming  objections  to  carrying 
arms.  ^_^_^^^^_^ 

PERMISSION     TO     COMMITTEE    ON 
i^RMED    SERVICES    TO    FILE   RE- 
PORT ON  S.    1432 
Mr     RR'ERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill, 
S   1432,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SEND    SOVIET    SEAMEN    BACK    TO 
SCHOOL 


Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    Include    extraneous 

matter.  ^.     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  alarmingly  increasing  incidence 
of  collisions  and  near-collisions  at  sea 
latelv  which  deserves  attention  from  all 
seacoing  nations.  The  finger  points  par- 
ticularly at  the  Soviet  Union  which  ap- 
pears to  be  plagued  by  poor  seamanship. 
Sideswiping  of  the  US.S.   Walker  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan  by  two  different  So- 
viet naval  vessels  on  May  10  and  11  is 
onlv  the  latest  evidence  of  U.S.S.R.  de- 
ficiencies   in    ship-handling    ability.    If 
I    were    a    Russian    I    would    be    very 
embarrassed. 

This  double  blow  to  Soviet  seagoing 
prestige  follows  not  too  long  an  incident 
in  the  same  general  area  in  which  a 
harmle.ss.  .slow-moving  U.S.  hydrograph- 
ic  vessel  almost  was  rammed  imder  the 
same  circimistances. 

A  recent  incident  in  Alaska  further 
evidences  the  Soviet  national  deficiency 
in  maritime  skill.  One  of  its  skippers 
navigated  so  poorly  he  was  unable  to 
keep  his  ship  from  violating  the  U.S. 
3-milc  territorial  limit.  He  had  to  be 
hauled  in  a  U.S.  Federal  court  by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  was  fined  $10,000  for 
his  ineptness. 

Further,  for  several  years  Soviet  ship- 
ping in  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
commanded  so  incompetently  as  to  be- 
come an  open  and  notorious  hazard  to 
everyone's  navigation. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Kremlin  called 
Adm.  Sergei  G.  Gorshkov,  command- 
er of  the  Soviet  Navy,  to  task  and  told 
him  either  to  spruce  up  the  seamanship 
of  his  crews  or  put  something  like  rub- 
ber baby  buggy  bumpers  around  his 
ships. 

It  also  may  be  time  for  the  United 
Nations  to  pass  a  "safe  seas  resolution" 
urging  such  countries  as  the  U.S.S.R.  to 


get  busy  and  improve  the  curriculums  at 
their  naval  and  maritime  academies. 
There  really  is  little  excuse  for  these  ex- 
hibitions of  sloppy  seamanship  the  world 
is  seeing  and  it  is  time  for  somebody  like 
the  U.N.  to  start  calling  a  spade  a  spade 
in  this  regard. 

The  resolution  also  might  require  re- 
fresher courses  for  the  graduates  of  such 
academies  whose  products  are  so  openly 
and  demonstrably  Inadequate. 

If  the  U.N.  delays  going  forward  with 
a  "safe  seas  resolution"  the  United 
States  should  consider  acting  unilater- 
ally. As  a  new  feature  for  his  East-West 
"bridge  building"  efforts  President  John- 
son could  offer  the  Kremlin  to  assign 
some  of  our  junior  naval  officers  to  set- 
ting up  a  seamanship  cram  course  for 
Soviet  ship  captains. 

The  move  would  be  in  the  self-interest 
of  both  countries  and  the  shipping  of  all 
countries.  It  would  diminish  the  inci- 
dence of  "reckless  driving"  at  sea. 

I  have  in  mind  something  similar  to 
our  high  school  driver  training  courses. 
Thorough  training  in  the  nautical  rules 
of  the  road  could  be  offered  which  would 
avoid  situations  like  the  U.S.S.  Walker 
found  herself  in  where  a  couple  of  nearby 
dumbbell  skippers  apparently  failed  to 
understand  that  they  did  not  have  the 
right-of-way. 

The  course,  also  like  the  high  school 
training,  should  include  practical  train- 
ing at  sea  under  supervision  of  seasoned 
instructors  on  the  bridge. 

The  reason  that  I  am  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  poor  seamanship  and 
speak  authoritatively  about  it  is  that  I 
am  such  a  poor  seaman  myself  and  there- 
fore personally  and  positively  able  to 
Identify  poor  seamanship  when  I  see  it. 
After  all.  it  has  been  almost  21  years  since 
I  commanded  one  of  the  Navy's  attack 
transports. 


AID  TO  EDUCATION  MUST  BE  A 
NONPARTISAN  ISSUE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  two  distinguished  Republican 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Los  An- 
geles [Mr.  Bell],  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Reid],  who  have 
announced  their  support  for  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

At  a  news  conference  earlier  this  week 
they  were  quoted  as  saying  that  "a  re- 
sponsible Republican  has  no  choice  but 
to  vote  for  the  committee  bill." 

I  agree.  But  I  would  amend  their  state- 
ment slightly.  I  would  say  that  a  respon- 
sible Member  of  the  90th  Congress— no 
matter  his  party  affiliation— has  no 
choice  but  to  vote  for  the  committee 
biU. 

I  deplore  any  injection  of  partisan 
politics  Into  this  issue.  Aid  for  American 
schoolchildren  must  never  be  jeopar- 
dized by  political  wrangling  or  expedi- 
ency. ,  , 
There  is  no  political  question  involved 
In  programs  for  our  schoolchildren  save 


one :  What  are  their  needs  and  how  can 
we  best  serve  them? 

At  the  news  conference  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  rightly  noted 
that  "the  work  of  a  generation"  went  Into 
the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  is  a  measure  of  historic 
importance  to  the  American  people  and 
it  must  not  become  a  political  football. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  90th  Congress  share  my  view 
that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  had  a  substantial  im- 
pact in  improving  the  scope  and  quality 
of  education — especially  for  children  of 
the  poor.  We  can  be  proud  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Today,  one-fourth  of  our  population — 
more  than  54  million  young  people — is  in 
school.  This  Is  a  remarkable  fact  of  our 
national  life.  Sixty-five  years  ago,  when 
our  population  was  76  million,  only  6 
percent  of  our  youth  were  graduated 
from  high  school  and  only  4  percent  of 
the  college-age  youth  were  enrolled  on 
campus.  Today,  with  the  population 
growm  to  195  million,  71  percent  are  re- 
ceiving their  high  school  diplomas  and 
30  percent  of  our  college-age  youth  are 
on  campus. 

I  cite  these  statistics  to  Indicate  the 
extreme  importance  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  view  the  need  for  better  edu- 
cation for  their  children. 

Our  people  do  not  want  us  to  abandon 

a  vital  program  so  promisingly  begun. 

Our  people  do  not  want  to  see  this 

program       amended       or       drastically 

changed. 

Our  people  do  not  want  to  see  the 
church-state  controversy  revived  over 
this  issue. 

Our  people  want  this  program  to  con- 
tinue and  to  be  strengthened. 

And  we,  as  their  Representatives,  must 
react  accordingly. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  let  us  get  on  with  the  job. 
pass  the  committee  bill,  and  insure  that 
the  sound  benefits  flowing  from  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
continue  to  aid  the  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren. 


THE    65TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

OF  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden],  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  20  will 
mark  the  65th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  Sixty- 
five  years  ago  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  Cuba  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish 
colonization  and  became  a  free  nation. 

The  United  States  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  Cuban  quest  for  independence. 
We  furnished  a  haven  for  exiled  Cuban 
leaders  who  were  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing for  their  liberation  movement  sym- 
pathy and  support.  The  United  States 
went  to  war  with  Spain  to  secure  freedom 
for  the  island  republic.  From  that  time 
until  the  advent  of  the  Castro  regime  in 
1959  Cuba  and  the  United  States  enjoyed 
frieridly  relations  and  mutually  benefi- 
cial trade. 
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Today,  Mr  Speaker,  the  Cuban  people 
are  caught  In  the  vise  of  a  Russian- 
controlled  Communist  dictatorship  Once 
again  the  people  of  Cuba  are  under  a 
tyrant's  heel.  Moreover,  the  Communist 
cancer  in  the  Caribbean  threatens  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere 

In  January  1966  the  First  Conference 
of  the  Solidarity  of  Peoples  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — the  so-called 
Trlcontinental  Conference — convened  in 
Havana.  Despite  their  policy  differences. 
the  delegates  from  82  nations  aarced  to 
73  resolutions,  the  central  theme  of  which 
was  the  struKRle  against  "North  Ameri- 
can Imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neo- 
colonialism "  The  conference  called  for 
assistance  of  all  kinds  to  'national  lib- 
eration movements"  on  three  continents, 
mentlonrng:  most  often  the  Latin  .Ameri- 
can nations  of  Venezuela.  Colombia, 
Peru,  Guatemala,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic 

To  carry  out  its  objectives,  the  con- 
ference established  several  new  per- 
manent international  organizations  to  be 
based  In  Havana.  The  Latin  American 
delegates  also  created  a  27-member  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization— 
LASO— the  structure  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  at  a  meeting  this  summer  in 
Havana  under  the  slogan  "The  duty  of 
every  revolutionary  is  to  make  revolu- 
tion." 

Pldel  Castro  issued  the  call  to  action 
by  the  delegates  at  the  final  session  of  the 
Trlcontinental  Conference  He  called  on 
the  delegates  to  wage  widespread  "wars 
of  liberation."  stating : 

If  the  struggle  is  carried  out  on  a  broad 
scale  .  .  then  the  hour  of  liberation  of  this 
continent  will  be  nearer. 

Generally,  the  Latin  American  Govern- 
ments and  press  have  reacted  strongly 
against  the  first  Trlcontinental  Confer- 
ence, as  was  evidenced  in  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  The 
Council,  in  a  strongly  worded  resolution 
passed  on  February  2,  1966,  denounced 
the  conference  for  its  intervention  and 
aggression  policies  and  asked  that  a 
special  committee  submit  a  report  on  the 
conference,  wuh  recommendations 

This  Committee,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  Lcavelle  Committee,  has  subm.itted 
its  report  It  has  sub.sequently  been  re- 
ferred to  each  of  the  member  nations  of 
the  OAS  and  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
report  recommended  three  significant 
steps:  First,  institution  of  measures  to 
strengthen  individual  and  collective 
capability  to  deal  with  the  threat  of  sub- 
version; .second,  action  to  dLscourase  of- 
ficial and  semiofficial  participation  in  the 
Trlcontinental  Conference  organizations 
and  future  conferences:  and  third,  a  new 
efifort  to  persuade  nonmembers  of  the 
OAS  to  restrict  trade  with  Cuba  Need- 
less to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  implementation 
of  these  recommendations  could  prove 
effective 

But  in  the  meantime.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
various  Cjmmunist  insurgency  groups  in 
Latin  America  have  heeded  Castro's  call 
to  arms  and  have  begun  stepping  up 
their  reian  of  terror  in  a  number  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  Although 
various  governments  have  intensified 
their  efforts  to  combat  this  Communist 
Insurgency,   Castro-supported   guerrillas 


evidently  are  pursuing  the  goals  set  forth 
by  the  Tricontinenial  Conference. 

Venezuela,  perhaps  Castro's  main  tar- 
get in  liie  area  for  the  past  4  years  has 
had  recent  outbreaks  of  guerrilla 
activity.  Only  this  month.  Venezuelan 
authorities  killed  one  member  of  tiie  Cu- 
ban military  and  captured  two  others 
on  Venezuela's  coast.  As  you  will  recall, 
it  was  Venezuela's  charges  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  mandatory  economic 
and  diplomatic  isolation  by  the  OAS  In 
1964. 

In  Colombia  Insurgency  is  also  on  the 
increase.  Just  recently  four  army  pa- 
trols, a  police  post,  and  a  train  were  am- 
bushed by  insurgent  bands,  resulting  In 
the  deaths  of  several  Colombian  troops 
Guerrilla  activity  has  also  represented 
a  serious  threat  to  the  Government  of 
Guatemala,  but,  fortunately,  a  concerted 
effort  by  that  country  has  succeeded  in 
lessening  this  threats— at  lea.^t  for  the 
time  being. 

Another  serious  problem  appears  to  ex- 
ist in  Bolivia,  where  a  band  of  iivsurgents 
is  operating  in  the  rugged  southeast  part 
of  the  country.  Although  Bolivian  mili- 
tary efforts  are  expected  to  be  Intensi- 
fied in  that  area,  the  situation  has  not 
been  brought  under  control  fis  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  areas  of 
Central  and  South  America  vulnerable  to 
the  Castro-oriented  subversive  forces, 
particularly  where  there  are  serious  eco- 
nomic and  .social  problems  and  weak  or 
ineffective  military  forces.  The  United 
States  IS  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
long-term  assistance  to  effect  economic 
and  social  changes  in  the  Latin  American 
area,  but  these  programs  will  never  have 
an  opportunity  to  alleviate  long-range 
problems  unless  the  more  immediate 
problem  of  Communist  subversive  ag- 
gression can  be  arrested.  Yet,  these  diffi- 
culties will  continue  as  long  as  Cuba  is 
used  as  a  base  for  subversive  aggression 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Thus,  today,  as  65  years  ago,  the  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere  are  confronted 
by  the  threat  of  a  tyrannical,  oppressive 
government  in  Cuba  And  we  must  con- 
sider the  plight  of  the  Cuban  people  who 
live  dally  under  that  oppression. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Unitt^d  States  has 
taken  steps  to  provide  a  haven  for  free- 
dom-loving Cubans  who  seek  refuge  from 
the  tyranny  now  existing  in  their  home- 
land 

On  December  1,  1965,  we  began  oper- 
ating a  Cuban  refugee  airlift  t>etween 
Varadero  and  Miami  That  airlift  has  al- 
ready brought  over  60.n00  victims  of  Cas- 
tro's oppre-ssion  to  our  shores,  and  these 
figures  do  not  include  those  persons  who 
escape  from  Cuba  by  other  m' ans.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  no  more  graphic  proof 
exists  of  the  failure  of  the  Castro  gov- 
errmient  than  the  great  numbers  of  free- 
dom-loving Cubans  who  are  willing  to 
risk  the  sanctions  of  that  regime  in  order 
to  leave  the  country. 

Today,  on  this  anniversary  of  their 
country's  independence,  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty yet  glows  among  the  people  of 
Cuba— a  torch  that  still  bums  brightly, 
despite  the  reprer^slve  efforts  of  a  Com- 
munist government  to  extinguish  It. 

And  the  people  of  th"  United  States 
now.  as  at  the  time  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence, remain  steadfast  ;n  their  friend- 


ship to  the  Cuban  people  and  In  their 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
freedom  will  return  to  that  unhappy 
land 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  >-leld  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  20  of  each  year,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  pay  tribute  to  a  once  free 
Cuba.  On  that  Lsland  In  1902,  the  first  all 
Cuban  congress  convened,  and  the  proud 
nag  of  the  free  and  sovereign  republic 
was  first  raised  Many  years  of  discontent 
and  bitter  suffering  had  paid  for  this 
liberty. 

Cuba  had  been  a  colony  of  Spain  since 
its  discovery.  The  Spanish  Government 
was  unwilling  to  surrender  Its  hold  on 
the  Island  because  of  Cuba's  Importance 
to  them  as  a  colony.  Her  strategic  loca- 
tion made  her  a  shipping  and  tradinsj 
center,  headquarters  for  naval  bases,  and 
a  center  of  communications  Her  fertile 
fields,  rich  In  sugarcane,  gave  her  great 
economic  potential.  Although  the  Cuban 
p»eople  enjoyed  some  prosperous  periods 
under  Spanish  rule,  the  citizens  longed 
for  freedom  and  the  right  to  rule  them- 
selves. An  adamant  spirit  of  national- 
i.sm  and  a  strong  will  to  independence 
grew  In  their  hearts.  The  Cubans  knew, 
as  mankind  the  world  over  knows,  that 
liberty  Is  the  most  precious  element  of 
life 

Cuba's  Independence,  like  our  own  and 
like  that  of  so  many  other  nations  in 
the  world  community,  was  won  only 
through  bitter  hardship  and  zealous  .sac- 
rifice The  republic  proclaimed  on  May 
20,  1902,  was  the  culmination  of  two 
bloody  wars  and  countless  insurrections. 
The  valiant  Cuban  patriots  of  that  time 
were  fighting  with  all  their  might  for 
freedom  from  alien  domination.  The  re- 
forms which  tiiey  desired  were  ba.sed  on 
Ideals  of  free  men  everywhere,  reforms 
which  are  preciously  safeguarded  in  our 
own  Constitution :  guaranteed  rights  for 
all  citizens,  abolition  of  slavery,  universal 
suffrage,  fair  taxation. 

Our  deep  ties  of  friendship  and  com- 
pa.sslon  for  the  Cuban  people  began  In 
1892,  fostered  by  Jose  Marti,  the  great 
Cuban  national  hero  and  poet  who  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  cau.se  of  independ- 
ence for  his  land  Jo.s*-  Marti  fled  his 
beloved  country  after  the  10  Years'  War 
and  sought  refuge  in  New  York  City. 
Whll'.'  in  the  United  States,  he  worked 
fervently  to  arou.se  the  support  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  his 
own  people  for  the  cause  of  Cuban  free- 
dom. With  his  many  dedicated  backers, 
he  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the  sov- 
ereign Cuban  Republic.  When  the  United 
States  gained  possession  of  Cuba  after 
the  Spanish-American  War,  the  provi- 
sional government  set  about  to  restore 
the  war-torn  land  and  put  its  government 
on  firm  ground.  With  the  aid  of  US. 
officials,  sound  programs  of  public  works, 
.sanitation  and  health,  education,  and 
public  administration  were  inaugurated. 
The  island  nation  enjoyed  material  pros- 
perity iind  an  expanding  sugar  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  other  nations. 
After  the  Republic  was  declared  and  the 
provisional  government  ended,  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  maintained  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  with  their  Cuban 
neighbors.  Many  times  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Cuban  Government,  the 
United  States  was  called  upon  lor  advice 
and  assistance. 

In  1959.  the  era  of  Cuban  Independence 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt  as  a 
shocked  world  watched  Fidel  Castro  take 
control  of  the  government.  His  first 
promises  to  protect  the  constitutional 
freedom  of  the  Cuban  people  were  no 
more  than  empty  words.  As  his  revolu- 
tionary government  gained  strength, 
Castro's  monstrous  violations  of  human 
rights  and  man's  liberty  grew  worse.  The 
Castro  regime  replaced  the  constitutional 
structure  of  Cuban  Government  with  a 
hideous  military  miachine  which  strikes 
terror  In  the  citizens.  Government  In- 
formers are  planted  in  each  neighbor- 
hood and  no  criticism  of  the  current 
regime  is  permitted  to  go  unpunished. 

The  U.S.  Government,  which  has  al- 
wavs  considered  itself  a  close  friend  of 
the  Cuban  people,  has  been  subjected  to 
a  violent  propaganda  attack  by  Castro. 
His  regime  blames  all  of  Cuba's  political, 
economic,  and  social  ills  on  this  country, 
and  the  revolutionary  Cuban  Govern- 
ment totally  rejected  U.S.  support,  es- 
tablishing, instead,  close  bonds  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  In  1961,  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment was  reorganized  along  the  lines  of 
the  Communist  governments  with  no  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  the  individual  citi- 
zens of  Cuba  to  determine  what  type  of 
governing  institution  they  would  live 
under.  In  that  year  It  became  clear  to 
all  the  world  that  Castro  Intended  to 
maintain  absolute  dictatorial  power  In 
Cuba  indefinitely  and  the  vital  functions 
of  governing  were  placed  In  the  hands  of 
a  select  few. 

Today  our  hearts  go  out  to  the 
wretched  Cuban  people.  They  have  been 
terrorized  and  humiliated,  and  the  pre- 
cious liberty  for  which  they  fought  has 
been  brutally  taken  from  them.  The 
thousands  of  Cuban  nationalists  who 
fled  their  homeland  do  not  accept  the 
present  government.  To  them,  Fidel  Cas- 
tro has  betrayed  his  nationalism  and  his 
love  for  the  people.  They  believe  that 
their  nation  has  surrendered  Its  identity 
and  Is  now  no  more  than  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, we  of  the  United  States  take 
time  to  remember  the  brave  patriots  of 
Cuba,  who  sacrified  their  lives  because 
they  firmly  believed  that  nothing  is  more 
precious  than  the  right  of  a  people  to 
govern  themselves.  We  share  the  sorrow 
of  the  people  of  Cuba  who  suffer  now 
under  the  specter  of  Castro  terrorism. 
And  because  we  know  that  man's  will  to 
liberty  and  belief  in  justice  for  all  will 
not  ever  be  extinguished,  we  have  faith 
In  a  better  future  for  Cuba.  It  Is  the 
fervent  hope  of  every  American  citizen 
that  soon,  the  proud  fighting  spirit  which 
won  Cuban  liberty  will  again  triumph, 
and  that  the  island  will  be  restored  to 
peace  to  take  her  place  once  more  as  a 
sovereign  and  Independent  nation  in  the 
International  community. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Selden]  ,  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  I  know  of  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  and  his  commit- 
tee has  done  In  this  entire  area  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  the  gentle- 
man Is  talking  about  Is  very  close  and 
very  dear  to  my  heart  and  to  the  heart 
of  my  constituency.  The  revolutions  that 
liberated  Cuba  were  to  a  great  extent 
born  in  Florida  many  years  ago.  The 
great  Cuban  patriot  Jose  Marti,  the 
George  Washington  of  Cuba,  made  many 
speeches  in  my  area  and  recruited  his 
people,  and  the  liberation  forces  were 
laimched  through  my  ports.  We  have 
great  historic  ties  with  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. 

It  has  been  my  responsibility,  repre- 
senting this  area  in  the  Congress,  to  in- 
troduce many  bills  seeking  to  solve  the 
problems  of  these  refugees.  This  Con- 
gress has  acted  favorably  on  them  to  al- 
low many  of  the  refugees  to  practice 
medicine  and  other  of  the  arts  here. 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  the  people  of 
Cuba,  because  they  have  lost  much  of  the 
great  talent  that  had  been  stored  there. 
This  revolution  that  Mr.  Castro  has  per- 
petrated on  his  people,  this  subverted 
revolution,  has  driven  from  the  shores  of 
Cuba  many  of  the  doctors,  many  of  the 
lawyers,  many  of  the  architects,  many 
of  the  engineers,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
community  there. 

Many  of  these  people  have  settled  in 
my  area  and  are  making  their  contribu- 
tions as  American  citizens  or  as  people 
becoming  American  citizens. 

We  bear  no  hostility  to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  Our  heart  goes  out  to  them  for  the 
deep  problem  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. 

As  I  talk  to  my  constituents,  Cubans, 
Americans  all,  I  find  they  are  impatient 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  liberating 
Cuba  again.  They  wonder  why  our  coun- 
try is  able  to  conduct  itself  as  vigorously 
as  it  does  In  Vietnam  and  yet  sit  quietly 
by  and  watch  the  problems  the  people  of 
Cuba  have.  I  try  to  Interpret  for  them  as 
best  I  can  the  policy  of  this  Government. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  Mr.  Selden,  has  done  a  great 
service  today  In  reminding  us  of  the  re- 
sponsibility we  have  there.  Here,  really 
within  a  short  distance  of  my  own  home 
and  a  short  distance  of  all  the  people  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  is 
one  of  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive dictatorships  this  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Poor  people  are  starving,  are  dying  for 
lack  of  proper  medical  attention,  and  are 
yearning  for  freedom.  It  Is  incumbent  on 
us  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  these  people, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  allowing  me 
to  comment. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSBa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Join  In  congratulating  the  gentle- 


man for  taking  time  out  from  a  very 
busy  schedule  to  note  the  Independence 
Day  of  Cuba. 

Obviously  there  is  no  celebration  in 
Cuba  today  of  its  Independence  Day, 
because  this  Is  not  the  day  Fidel  Castro 
recognizes  as  the  Independence  Day  of 
Cuba.  But  I  believe  It  Is  Important  for 
us  to  pause  today  and  to  reflect  upon  the 
Institutions  of  freedom  that  were 
brought  to  Cuba  65  years  ago  and  then 
were  extinguished  so  cruelly  by  Castro 
and  his  followers  during  the  July  26 
movement,  when  he  took  over  in  1959. 

I  believe  what  the  gentleman  said  to- 
day about  the  Tri-Continental  Congress 
Is  very  important.  I  spoke  on  this  subject 
at  the  time  it  was  held  in  Cuba,  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  In  the  well  put 
this  Congress  In  its  proper  perspective. 

I  know  of  no  better  answer  anywhere 
in  this  country  or  In  this  world  to  those 
who  at  this  late  date  ask,  "What  are  we 
doing  in  Vietnam?"  than  to  look  at  the 
Tri-Contlnental  Congress  and  what 
those  600  leading  Communists  from  three 
continents  who  attended  that  conference 
In  January  1966  pledged. 

I  beUeve  it  Is  Important  for  us  to  keep 
reminding  ourselves  and  the  world  just 
exactly  what  Is  the  new  blueprint  of  the 
Communists  for  subversion  through  ter- 
rorism and  violence,  the  kind  that  we 
see  in  Vietnam  every  day.  Their  plan  is 
to  perpetuate  and  repeat  that  kind  of 
pattern  In  73  countries  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America,  If  Indeed  the  so- 
called  Communist  war  of  liberation 
should  succeed  in  Vietnam. 

The  gentleman  has  performed  a  no- 
table public  service  by  taking  the  time 
today  to  remind  us  of  this  Tri-Continen- 
tal Congress.  It  was  attended  by  600  of 
the  top  leading  Communists  of  three 
continents,  representing  73  nations. 
Right  there  in  Cuba  they  organized  the 
Tri-Continental  Congress  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  and  they  pledged  If  their  plan 
succeeded  In  Vietnam,  if  they  got  away 
with  their  new  formula  of  war  through 
aggression,  through  terrorism  and  sub- 
version, which  they  are  practicing  in 
South  Vietnam,  to  continue  this  same 
kind  of  program — and  they  have  73  na- 
tions staked  out  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America  for  their  Vietnam  type 
of  subversion. 

Those  -who  look  for  easy  solutions  in 
Vietnam  and  those  who  suggest  that  we 
should  walk  away  from  our  respon- 
sibUity  In  Vietnam  had  better  be  pre- 
pared to  see  similar  wars  In  73  nations 
which  will  drain  the  very  resources  of  our 
own  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

I  say  this  Is  more  than  just  the  ob- 
servance of  a  holiday  in  Cuba.  I  think 
this  gives  us  an  opportimity  to  reflect 
on  the  real  danger  that  the  world  faces. 
This  country  has  made  big  wars  too 
costly.  Through  our  huge  Defense  Estab- 
lishment we  have  built  up,  through  the 
help  of  this  Congress  and  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  the  distinguished 
Speaker  sitting  In  his  chair  here,  we 
have  built  up  our  defenses  to  make  big 
wars  too  costly  to  any  potential  enemy. 
Therefore,  the  Communists  are  turning 
to  what  they  call  "small  wars"  of  terror 
and  subversion.  In  Vietnam  we  are  see- 
ing the  testing  groimd  for  this  new  Com- 
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munlst  concept.  The  boldness  of  the 
Communists  was  demonstrated  m  Cuba 
18  months  ago  when  they  met  in  a  con- 
gress which  they  called  the  Tri-Con- 
tlnenUl  Congress  They  organized  a 
permanent  organization  which  is  now 
headquartered  at  Havana.  Cuba,  and 
which  just  recently  opened  up  a  branch 
In  New  YorK  City  The  boldness  of  these 
Communists  is  demonstrated  In  the  plat- 
form they  adopted  at  this  Trt-Continen- 
tal  Congress  when  they  openly  told  the 
world  that  if  Vietnam  works  they  have 
smiUar  wars  planned  in  73  other  coun- 
tries on  three  continents 

Mr.  St>eaker  I  say  paying  attention  to 
Cuba  Is  one  of  our  primary  respon- 
sibilities today  Within  the  laat  4  weeks. 
70  Soviet  slups  pulled  Into  the  harbor 
In  Cuba  and  unloaded  new  SAM  s  and 
brought  m  new  personnel  and  all  sorts 
of  sophisticated,  modern  war  weapons.  I 
say  to  you  that  I  l.ave  reasf)n  to  believe 
this  equipment  is  going  to  be  u.^d  very 
shortly  to  start  new  provocations 
against  Guantanamo,  because  the  Com- 
munists are  determined  to  op«,'n  up  a  new 
front  Our  boys  are  starting  to  succeed  in 
Vietnam  so  the  Soviets  need  a  diversion. 
We  are  winning  this  war  in  Vietnam. 
Nobody  knows  it  better  than  the  Com- 
munists. So  now  they  arc  looking  for  new- 
diversions  and  trying  to  create  new 
provocations  all  over  the  world.  With  all 
due  restiect  to  the  State  Department.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  altercations  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan  between  our  warships  and 
the  Soviet  warships  was  merely  an  m- 
cldent  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  to  it  The  Soviet  Union,  whenever 
they  are  on  the  run.  and  whenever  the 
Commimists  are  backed  Into  a  corner, 
start  looking  for  new  provocations  to  de- 
ter us  from  our  basic  mission.  I  say  to 
you  it  is  to  our  glory,  the  glon,-  of  our 
President  and  yes,  the  American  people, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  deterred  in 
our  basic  mission  in  Vietnam  We  know 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  When  we  look 
at  what  IS  liappening  in  Cuba  we  begin  to 
realize  the  full  mai;nitude  of  this  situ- 
ation When  they  becin  buiidlns  up  at 
Guantanamo  we  are  seeing  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  provocation  there  m  order 
to  try  to  dra*  us  a\*ay  and  draw  our 
attention  away  from  Vietnam  and  force 
us  into  reassessing  our  position  In  Viet- 
nam so  that  we  will  have  the  forces  and 
the  wherewithal  necessary  to  meet  new 
threats  in  Guantanamo. 

Mr  Speaker  I  say  that  this  country 
has  to  understand  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  la  Cuba  there  are  8.000  Soviet 
soldiers  They  do  not  fraternize  with  the 
Cubans  and  they  sit  in  their  own  com- 
pounds But  tliey  are  the  men  who  will 
man  the  SAM  s  and  the  equipment  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  brought  Into  Cuba 
Frankly  today  I  question  seriously 
whether  Castro  is  any  longer  the  full 
master  of  his  own  destiny  in  that  coun- 
try 

Therefore  It  is  Important  on  this  65th 
anniversary  of  Cuban  independence  for 
us  to  reflect  on  all  of  these  things  and 
understand  that  we  are  living  in  a  com- 
plex world  Those  who  offer  easy  solu- 
tions Just  do  not  understand  the  crreat 
enormity  of  the  challenge  and  the  pres- 


sures that  are  brought  to  bear  against 

LIS 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  have 
men  like  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
bring  into  focus  the  global  challenge  to 
freedom  and  the  global  responsibility 
which  we  have 

Certainly,  Mr  Speaker,  our  fretKlom 
and  our  way  of  life  is  secure  so  long  as 
we  recall  these  incidents  and  put  them 
m  proper  perspective 

I  have  no  doubt.  Mr  Speaker,  that  as 
long  as  this  country  is  going  to  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  cause  of  freedoms 
celebration  and  so  long  as  we  undertake 
to  prot^ect  the  dignity  of  the  Cuban 
people,  we  shall  continue  to  make  a 
mockery  of  Khrushchev's  arrogant  boast 
of  a  few  years  ago  that  our  grandchil- 
dren are  going  to  live  under  communism 

Mr  Speaker,  I  say  that  so  long  as  this 
country  remains  resolute  and  so  long  as 
it  understands  the  challenge  and  .so  long 
as  it  stands  behind  our  gallant  President 
and  our  principles  of  democracy  and  so 
long  as  it  does  not  yield  to  e.xpediency,  I 
.say  that  Khrushchev  will  be  proven 
wrong.  I  .say  it  will  be  his  grandchildren 
that  will  trrow  up  under  freedom 

Mr  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Selde.n] 
for  his  awareness  of  this  situation  and  for 
the  leadership  which  he  Is  lending  to  this 
cause 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
distinguished     colleague     from     Illinois 
Mr    PiTciNSKil    for   his   very   eloquent 
remarks 

Mr  Speaker,  I  remember  well  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  gentleman  from 
DllnoLs  (Mr  PucinskiI  and  myself  last 
year  with  reference  to  the  Trlcontlnental 
Conference  and  our  joint  efforts  to  put 
that  conference  into  persix'ctive,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
agree  that  what  came  out  of  that  con- 
ierence  was  a  blueprint — a  relatively 
Mein  Kampf — for  Communist  subversive 
activity  in  the  entire  Latin  American 
diea 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
will  yield  further,  not  only  that  Is  true, 
but  I  believe  the  important  thing  about 
the  Trlcontlnental  Conference  is  that  it 
spelled  out  the  same  blueprint  for  Asia 
and  for  Africa.  This  is  the  imj-wrtant 
thing  that  so  many  of  our  colleagues  w  ho 
look  for  expediency  have  overlooked  and 
who  have  failed  to  see  the  threat  posed 
thereby 

Mr  SELDEN  There  Is  no  question 
about  that,  and  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
not*  that  a  similar  conference  is  sched- 
uled to  meet  again  next  year  in  Cairo 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  vield"" 

Mr  SELDF-N  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
America  for  allowing  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
speaking  on  Cuba's  Independence  Day. 

Sttn.  I  must  say  that  this  occasion, 
once  a  proud  time  for  Cubans  and  men 


of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  now 
represents  a  bittersweet  tribute  to  won- 
derful things  of  the  past,  yet  oppressing 
conditions  of  the  present. 

We  cannot  fully  celebrate  Cuban  inde- 
pendence of  the  past  if.  as  it  does  today, 
it  only  covers  the  hollow  masks  of  pres- 
ent tyranny. 

Since  just  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Cuba  took  great  pride  In  the  fact 
that  she  governed  her  own  affairs,  that 
indeed  she  was  free  of  foreign  domina- 
tion 

But  today  we  see  our  once  proud  friend 
again  bondagcd  by  the  shackles  of  a 
foreign  ix)wer.  ruled  by  a  reckless,  self- 
seeking  dictator  puppet. 

No  longer  a  member  of  the  free  world 
of  nations.  Cuba  has  been  degraded,  de- 
based, and  drained  of  its  most  precious 
resource — the  rights  of  its  citizens  to 
govern  themselves. 

Instead  of  taking  part  in  the  activities 
of  her  hemisphere  and  working  to  cre- 
ate a  democratic  society  In  which  all 
men  have  an  equal  part,  Cuba,  under 
Castro,  has  been  driven  to  her  knees 
and  relegated  to  a  satellite  member  of 
world  communism. 

I  do  not  think  that  we.  as  traditional 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Cuban  people, 
can  afford  to  forget  that  the  free  Cubans 
of  today  arc  awaiting  the  time  when  they 
can  again  rejom  their  families  in  Cuba 
under  a  democratic  government  that 
will  allow  them  the  freedom  that  was 
once  granted  to  them  on  this  Independ- 
ence day  so  many  years  ago. 

In  the  meantime.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  .!oln  with  the  free  Cubans  In  their  cele- 
bration of  independence  and  hope  that 
their  friends  and  relatives  now  suffer- 
Lig  under  the  dictatorship  of  Castro  will 
again  be  reunited  to  celebrate  their  na- 
tional independence  day  in  the  true 
sense  of  independence. 

True  Cuban  independence  must  once 
again  be  reestablished,  for  the  good  of 
the  Cuban  people  and  for  the  good  of 
democracy  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinnui.shcd  uenlleman  from  Alabama 
who  has  done  such  an  outstanding  job 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  America  of  the  Conmiitt«e  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  this  country  and  tor  the 
American  people 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  a  constant  and  respected 
voice  in  behalf  of  those  involved  in  the 
spirit  of  this  Nation  In  trying  to  get  the 
country  to  take  a  firm  stand  In  this  entire 
area  tliat  .so  vitally  concerns  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  what  has 
been  dlscu.ssed.  I  believe  we  should  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  Cuba  is  definitely 
in  the  business  of  trying  to  subvert  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  the 
recent  happenings  in  Venezuela:  and, 
today.  ju.Nt  this  moment.  I  notice  over 
the  Associated  Press  wires  that  Cuba  has 
now  acknowledged  openly  that  three 
Cubans  helped  a  guerrilla  band  land  in 
Venezuela  and  said  it  will  continue  to 
aid  guerrillas  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  goes  on  to 
say: 
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A  bristling  statement  from  the  Central 
Committee  of  tlie  Cuban  Communist  Party 
declared,  "We  will  not  avoid  combat." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  said  in  ef- 
fect that  the  Cubans  captured  in  Vene- 
zuela were  only  doing  their  part  as  good 
revolutionaries.  . 

Further  quoting  from  the  Associated 
Press  wire  statement : 

The  statement  was  the  first  official  ad- 
mission since  Venezuela  announced  two 
Cubans  were  captured  and  two  others  were 
killed  in  a  landing  May  8.  Cuba  admits  only 
three  Cubans  were  involved. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  Cuba  is  openly 
announcing  to  the  world  that  they  are 
engaged  In  the  business  of  landing  revo- 
lutionaries in  this  hemisphere,  trying  to 
create  dissension,  trying  to  overthrow  es- 
tablished governments,  and  I  think  it  is 
time  that  this  Nation  acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  encourag- 
ing that  Venezuela  has  already  asked 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  This  Government  has 
stated  that  it  will  support  that  request 
for  such  a  meeting. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  further  know  that  this 
move— the  action  of  this  Government  in 
taking  a  strong  stand  and  wanting  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  take 
definite  action  to  prevent  subversion  in 
this  hemisphere— is  the  result  of  the 
perserverence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  IMr.  SeldenI  and  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs which  he  chairs.  This  subcommit- 
tee has  been  quite  alert  to  this  situation. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  insist,  that  our  Government  wUl 
support  vigorously  efforts  to  bring  about 
some  action  to  stop  subversion  emanat- 
ing from  Cuba.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take 
action.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  agree 
and  pursue,  as  he  has  in  the  past  with 
his  committee,  definite  action  by  our  De- 
partment of  State  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers  1  who,  through  the  years,  has  been 
a  very  strong  and  consistent  voice  in 
spelling  out  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  dangers  of  Com- 
munist subversion  that  is  emanating 
from  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
heartily  .ioin  in  commending  the  able 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  leading  us 
in  the  commemoration  of  this  significant 
occasion 

It  is  well  that  that  happy  event  of  1898. 
when  the  people  of  Cuba  had  the  yoke 
of  imperial  tyranny  lifted  from  their 
shoulders  by  the  intervention  of  the 
kindly  aid  of  the  United  States,  be  com- 
memorated. I  say  it  is  well  that  the  mem- 
ory of  that  happy  event  be  revived  for 
the  people  of  Cuba  as  well  as  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  also  a  significant  event  to  illus- 
trate what  was  then  In  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  in  the  defense  of  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  v.-hich  Is  still,  Mr. 
Speaker,  pulsating  through  the  hearts  of 
our  great  people,  and  Mr    Speaker,  the 


cause  of  freedom  is  the  subject  of  that 
dedication  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been 
the  honorable  epic  of  their  efforts  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  United  States 
went  to  the  aid  of  this  little  nation  which 
Is  so  close  to  our  country  not  only  geo- 
graphically, but  in  sentiment,  we  went 
there  not  for  aggrandizement,  not  to 
realize  some  profit  or  gain  for  ourselves, 
but  because  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  so 
strong  in  our  hearts  we  thought  it  also 
should  be  the  inheritance  of  the  people 
of  Cuba,  as  well  as  our  owti. 

It  will  be  recalled.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
after  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  In 
the  emancipation  of  Cuba,  by  treaty  cer- 
tain prerogatives  were  accorded  to  the 
United  States.  We  never  exercised  those 
prerogatives,  and  it  was  not  very  long 
thereafter  until  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  voluntarily  relinquished 
any  prerogatives  that  we  had  by  treaty 
under  authorization  called  the  Piatt 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  in  my  time 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  the  other  body  the  ac- 
tion our  committee  recommended,  and 
which  the  Senate  ratified,  abrogating 
the  right  we  had  previously  enjoyed  and 
asserted  to  intervene  on  occasion  when 
we  thought  the  safety  of  that  coimtry 
and  of  our  own  required  such  interven- 
tion, and  we  solemnly  agreed  we  would 
never  take  any  action  that  in  any  way 
would  violate  their  sovereignty  without 
consultation  with  them,  and  without  re- 
ceiving from  them  a  request  that  we 
should  defend  with  them  against  any  ag- 
gression which  might  endanger  their 
liberty  and  security  from  the  outside. 

How  illustrative,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  that 
generous  and  self-sacrificing  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  that  day 
Is  as  to  what  we  are  doing  today  in  try- 
ing to  help  another  small  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe— not  90  miles 
away  from  the  continental  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  other  aim  in 
Vietnam  except  the  aim  we  pursued  in 
Cuba   when   we  sought  to   emancipate 
Cuba  from  Imperial  Spanish  tyranny.  We 
are   today   seeking   to   emancipate   the 
worthy  and  deserving  people  of  South 
Vietnam    from    communistic     tyranny 
which  would  impose  upon  them  an  im- 
perialism even  more  ghastly  than  that 
under  which  the  people  of  Cuba  suffered 
before  we  liberated  them  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  And  just  as  we  volun- 
tarily relinquished  any  rewards  or  the 
enjoyment  of  any  prerogatives  for  our 
efforts  in  the  emancipation  of  the  people 
of  Cuba,  our  President  and  our  authori- 
ties again  and  again  and  again  have 
assured  the  world  we  want  nothing  from 
South  Vietnam  except  to  see  and  to  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  bringing  freedom  to 
those  people  so  they  might  live  their 
lives  as  they  choose,  and  so  they  may 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  just  as  we 
helped  bring  liberty  to   the   people  of 
Cuba,  and  as  we  achieved  it  for  our  own 
people  by  our  own  sacrifices  of  long  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  the  people  in 
Cuba  who  still  live  under  a  new  and 
worse  kind  of  tyranny  than  that  which 
Spain  imi>osed — the  tyranny  of  Castro. 
who   has   been   the   puppet   or    to   use 


Churchill's  famous  phrase  of  "The  uten- 
sil of  the  Communist  will" — today  we 
want  those  people,  oppressed  as  they  are, 
to  know  that  they  are  not  forgotten  by 
the  Government  and  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

We  want  those  refugees,  many  of 
whom  are  in  my  own  State  and  commu- 
nity and  district,  to  know  that  they 
should  have  faith  in  their  hearts  and 
hope  in  their  minds.  For  there  will  come 
the  happy  day  when  they  and  their  com- 
patriots, and  their  families  who  have 
been  left  behind,  will  have  the  yoke  of 
this  modem  Communist  Castro  tyranny 
lifted  from  their  shoulders  and  from 
their  galled  necks  as  we  lifted  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  a  yoke  of  the 
same  character  from  the  necks,  galled 
as  they  were,  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Let  them  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  time,  with 
God's  will,  will  extend  the  strong  arm  of 
emancipation  and  security  to  them. 

We  do  not  intend  that  Castro  and  his 
evil  kind  will  forever  tarnish  that  spar- 
kling jewel  of  the  Caribbean  which  should 
be  one  of  the  adornments  of  this  world. 
We  want  him  and  his  kind  to  know  that 
their  hopes  and  their  dreams  are  futile 
if  they  think  they  can  produce  any  ag- 
gressive force  which  will  threaten  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  any  other  nation 
or  peoples  anywhere  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

If  the  OAS  does  not  do  its  duty  to  de- 
fend victims  of  Communist  aggression  in 
the  Western  Hemdsphere — If  the  United 
Nations  does  not  perform  its  duty  to  de- 
fend against  aggression  any  victim  of 
such  foul  attack  and  secure  to  them 
the  blessings  that  they  are  entitled  to 
enjoy.  The  United  States  of  America  is 
strong  enough  In  might  and  spirit  to  de- 
fend and  protect  them  as  we  did  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Etomlngo  a  little  while  ago. 
We  win  defend  them  against  any  as- 
sault, however  perfidious,  which  may  be 
hurled  against  them  from  Cuba's  cess- 
pool of  communism  and  aggression. 

So  the  able  gentleman  today  from  Ala- 
bama. I  think,  deserves  commendation 
for  raising  those  hopes  and  keeping  them 
strong — strengthening  the  hopes  and  the 
faith  of  the  people  of  Cuba  wherever 
they  are  that  there  shall  be  another 
happy  emancipation  day  which  we  shall 
celebrate  here  on  this  floor,  a  day  to  com- 
memorate a  second  time  when  the  jaeople 
of  Cuba  will  come  again  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  great  romance  of  freedom. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  for  his  eloquent  remarks.  He,  like 
his  colleagues  from  Florida  who  preceded 
him  today,  has  been  very  outspoken  in 
his  support  of  the  Cuban  people  and  in 
opposition  to  the  forces  of  the  Commu- 
nist tyranny  that  have  taken  over  this 
homeland. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  65  years  since  the  flag  of  the  Cuban 
Republic  was  raised  to  signal  her  inde- 
pendence from  imperial  Spain.  The 
Cuban  patriot,  Jos6  Marti,  who  gave  his 
life  flghtlng  the  Spanish  Army  at  Dos 
Rios.  Cuba,  on  May  19.  1895,  spoke  pro- 
phetically when  he  said: 
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Liberty  never  dies  from  the  wour.dj  In- 
flicted on  her  The  dagger  that  wounds  her 
Injecta  new  blood  In  her  veins. 

Significantly.  7  years  later,  on  May  20. 
1902.  the  Republic  of  Cuba  was  Inaugu- 
rated. 

The  Cubans  of  today,  captives  of  Cas- 
tro's Communist  toULitananism,  are  in 
need  of  another  dream  of  liberty.  The  two 
anniversaries  of  May  19  and  20  should 
serve  as  patriotic  inspiration  toward  a 
restoration  of  hope  and  freedom. 

It  is  one  of  the  kjreatest  tragedies  of 
history  that  the  Cuban  people  who  fought 
so  heroically  and  sacrificed  so  much  to 
win  their  freedom  from  Sparush  rule, 
should  now  be  oppressed  by  an  Infinitely 
more  ruthless  and  inhuman  form  of 
colonialism 

The  United  States  was  the  only  coun- 
try to  help  Cuba  gain  her  freedom  from 
Spain.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  it  was  the  United  States 
who  enabled  the  Cubans  to  form  their 
own  Government  Today,  in  contrast,  the 
Communists  have  made  Cuba  a  puppet 
state  ruled  by  a  malignant  dictacor.shlp. 
The  freedom,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  the  Cuban  people  have  been  destroyed. 
But  the  Communists  have  neither  de- 
stroyed the  win  of  the  Cuban  people  to 
be  free  nor  the  boundless  reservoir  of 
good  will  toward  the  United  States  that 
lives  In  the  hearts  of  most  Cubans,  in 
spite  of  the  haranguing  of  Dictator 
Castro. 

Cuba,  more  than  any  place  in  the 
world.  Is  miscast  In  her  new  role  as  an 
offensive  bridgehead  of  nuclear  black- 
mall.  But  recent  evidence  pre.sented  to 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee by  Paul  Bethel,  former  press  at- 
tache for  the  US.  Embassy  In  Cuba  from 
1959  through  1961,  leads  one  to  believe 
that  this  may  be  the  case.  His  testimony 
corroborated  that  of  one  Manual  Apud. 
former  No.  3  man  In  the  Cuban  ministry 
of  agriculture  under  •Che"  Guevarra. 
who  testified  that  as  recently  as  last  No- 
vember he  saw  four  huge  missiles  capa- 
ble of  being  fired  800  miles. 
Mr.  Bethel  said: 

To  sum  It  up.  Cuba  is  a  nation  bristling 
with  preparations  for  war. 

War  against  whom?  On  May  20.  1902, 
In  Havana,  speaking  at  tiie  ceremonies 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  Cuban  Re- 
public, William  Jennings  Bryan  told  the 
Cubans: 

God  has  made  us  neighbors.  Let  Justice  and 
freedom  keep  us  friends. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  friendship  for  the 
Cuban  people  In  America.  We  e.xtend  to 
them  freedom  and  justice  which  engen- 
ders friendship.  There  is  evidently  no 
lack  of  friendship  for  America  by  the 
Cuban  masses.  But,  according  to  Hal 
Hendrlx,  In  yesterday's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  In  his  article  en- 
titled, "The  Plot  Thickens  In  Havana,' 
very  httle  friend.shlp  can  be  expected 
from  Castro  and  his  lieutenants.  Hen- 
drlx charges: 

A  massive  drive  Is  underway  In  communist 
Cuba  to  unit  Isolated  guerrilla  forces  In  Latin 
America  to  a  solid  subversive  bloc,  capable  of 
spreading  coordinated  violence  throughout 
the  hemisphere. 

It  is  a  mattt^r  of  tragic  Irony  that  the 
man  once   hailed   by   segments  of   the 


Amencan  press  as  "the  George  Wash- 
iru^ton  of  Cuba"  continues  to  attempt  in- 
stead to  become  the  Mao  Tse-tung  of 
Latin  America. 

Nevertheless,  on  this  day  commemorat- 
ing Cuban  independence,  let  us  remind 
our  beleaguered  friends  in  Cuba  that 
their  cause  is  our  cause,  that  the  United 
States  will  not  desist  In  its  efforts  to  se- 
cure once  again  the  peace,  liberty,  and 
Independence  which  have  been  abducted 
by  the  common  enemies  of  all  peace  and 
freedom-loving  people  the  world  over. 
Let  it  be  our  purpo.se  here  to  reassure 
the  people  of  Cuba  that  we.  too.  long  for 
and  look  toward  the  day  when  Cuba  can 
again  be  free. 

Mr  PTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anni- 
versary of  any  nation  causes  all  inter- 
ested individuals  to  pause  and  refiect  on 
the  progress  which  that  nation  has  ac- 
comnlLshed.  This  is  the  65th  year  since 
the  Cuban  people  began  to  live  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,  although 
that  progress  has  been  found  to  be  full 
of  hopes  and  of  misery  as  its  leaders 
promoted  policies  that  at  times  failed  to 
heed  the  achievements  that  were  accom- 
plished .some  90  miles  from  their  shore, 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time 
the  American  Continent  was  equally 
negligent  in  keeping  up  with  the  kind 
of  activities  that  emerged  in  the  Cuban 
Communist  revolution  in  July  19>^9.  It 
Is  a  sad  and  shameful  commentary  on 
the  failure  of  our  leadership  that  just  a 
short  distance  from  the  center  of  democ- 
racy we  should  have  a  Communist- 
oriented  country. 

But  the  shame  and  sorrow  is  felt  more 
from  within  Cuba  than  anywhere  el.se. 
Everyone  is  aware  of  the  plight  of  the 
Cuban  people  who  could  not  escape  from 
the  country  Everyone  is  aware  of  the 
bargaining  to  which  Dr.  Castro  was  com- 
pelled—to maintain  his  bankrupt  gov- 
eriunent — when  he  e.xchanged  lives  for 
medicine  and  foodstuffs. 

What  motivates  dictators?  Possibly 
their  lust  for  power.  But,  Dr.  Castro  now 
realizes  that  the  power  he  envisioned  Is 
certainly  not  his  now,  but  Is  controlled 
by  an  alien  philosophy  that  should  be 
foreign  to  the  progressive  Ideals  which 
he  first  sought  to  promote.  Dr.  Castro 
must  feel  the  isolation  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected  by  the  entire  American 
Continent,  and  surely  he  should  have 
preferred  to  rule  by  rea.son  than  by  force. 
The  United  States  of  America  has  al- 
ways sought  to  promote  the  ideals  and 
policies  that  would  benefit  mankind— 
not  regressive  revolutions  that  only  en- 
slave people.  Dr.  Castro  must  be  keenly 
aware  that  his  road  to  success  does  not 
He  In  fomenting  revolts  In  any  part  of 
the  American  Continent  because  such 
thrusts  will  be  met  with  vigorous  reac- 
tion. Instead  he  should  seek  to  promote 
the  Ideals  which  he  originally  espoused, 
and  which  evoked  much  interest.  In- 
stead of  revolts.  Dr.  Castro  .should  heed 
the  Yearning  for  freedom  which  his  peo- 
ple desire,  and  cast  out  the  foreign  cap- 
tors of  his  once-budding  Republic. 

We  have  entered  a  new  era  In  our  re- 
lations with  the  Latin  American  con- 
tinent This  era  should  accomplish  prog- 
ress unprecedented  in  past  history.  Dr. 
Castro  should  take  a  careful  look  at  what 
progress    under    freedom    has    accom- 


plished throughout  the  world— in  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  what  was  not 
accomplished  under  Communist  systems 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  him  think  of  a  positive  step  he 
should  take — to  become  a  part  of  that 
planned  progress  and  forget  the  revolts 
to  subjugate  others — for  they  can  only 
bring  his  own  Ignomiiilous  downfall. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SELDEN  Mr.  Spea'icer,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con-sent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
i:;  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.N.  MILITARY  MEASURES  AGAINST 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
ceiving considerable  mall  posing  the 
question:  "What  would  you  do  if  the  un- 
apportloned  U.N.  votes  to  use  armed  ag- 
gression against  southern  Africa?" 

And  the  question  Is  most  relevant  con- 
sidering the  rampant  ravings  and  lack  of 
leadership  at  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  better  un- 
derstand the  'Meln  Kampf"  of  the  one- 
worlders  toward  the  free  and  peaceful 
peoples  of  South  Africa,  I  have  asked 
consent  to  follow  my  remarks  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  the  invasion  study  prepared  by 
the  Carnegie  Institute  for  International 
Peace,  with  the  comment  that  this  U.N. 
plan  does  not  express  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  American  people  who  want 
peace  the  world  over— the  kind  of  peace 
where  the  people  are  left  alone. 

Tlie  material  referred  to  follows: 

CHAPTEH    7 EFTORTS    TO    AI.TER    THE    FtmJKE: 

Military  Me.\sure3 
(By  Amelia  C.Lelss*) 
There  are  several  w.-iya  in  which  military 
and  strategic  questions  are  Involved  in  any 
discussion  of  collective  coercive  mea.sures  the 
tJnlted  Nations  might  decide  to  take  ag.alnst 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Of  mcst  direct 
relevance  is  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  ha5  given  the  organlzatl'in  the  ra- 
pacity to  decide  to  employ  military  as  well 
as  diplomatic  and  economic  measures.  Fur- 
thermore, a  large  part  of  the  argument  for 
and  against  such  a  UN  eilort  at  coercion  re- 
volves around  the  question  of  whether  vio- 
lence within  the  Republic  of  a  scale  and 
character  approaching  major  Insurgency  will 


•Tlie  appearance  of  my  name  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter  reflects  my  responsibility  for 
the  facts,  interpretation,  and  an.-Uysls  It  con- 
tains However,  my  Indebtedness  to  others 
for  a-sslstance  in  every  stage  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  chapter  Is  so  preat  that  credit 
for  any  merit  the  chapter  may  have  belongs 
to  them.  I  should  like.  In  particular,  to  thank 
Major  Sam  C.  Sarkeslan.  Department  of  So- 
cial Sciences  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  for  his  advice  and  assistance  In  the 
preparation  of  this  chapter. 


take  place  either  because  of  the  faUure  of 
the  UN  to  act  effectively  or  as  a  consequence 
of  UN  collective  measures.  Finally,  the  pres- 
ent strategic  interests  of  the  major  powers 
in  Africa  as  a  whole  and  In  South  Africa  in 
nartlcular  are  central  themes  In  any  discus- 
sion of  their  willingness  to  vote  for  and  co- 
operate In  any  collective  measures  by  the 
united  Nations. 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  examine  three 
Questions:  First,  what  are  the  great  power 
strategic  stakes  In  South  Africa  and  how  do 
these  affect  their  strategic  positions  In  Af- 
rica as  a  whole  and  In  the  world  in  general? 
Second  what  Is  the  present  internal  security 
situation  in  the  Republic  and  how  might  It 
be  affected  by  UN  action  or  Inaction?  Tlilrd, 
what  military  measures  are  avaUable  to  the 
United  Nations  should  it  decide  to  employ 
them?  What  scale  and  manner  of  effort 
would  they  require? 

THE     STRATEGIC     STAKES 

While  It  would  be  unsound  analysis  and 
unwise  politics  to  view  the  problem  posed  by 
the  situations  in  South  Africa  and  In  South 
West  Africa  solely  in  terms  of  the  East-West 
coldwar.  It  would  also  be  folly  to  Ignore  the 
fact  that  the  great  powers  must  view  this 
problem  at  least  In  part  In  terms  of  their 
broader     strategic     confrontation.      Clearly 
neither  South  Africa  nor  Africa  as  a  whole 
is  as  central  in  East- West  strategic  calcula- 
tions as  are  Europe  or  South  and  South  East 
Asia.  But  both  East  and  West  are  engaged 
in  Intensive  competition  for  Influence  among 
the  new  leaders  of  the  continent.  And  their 
competition  is  deepened  and  complicated  by 
profound  nfts  within  their  own  camps.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  this  problem  In  an 
earlier  chapter.'  but  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  the  problem  Is  particularly  acute  for  the 
Western  powers.  The  prospect  of  a  racial  con- 
frontation between  antl-Communlst  whites 
on  the  one  hand  and  Africans  accepting  Com- 
munist help  If  not  domination  on  the  other 
Is  one  in  which  it  Is  very  difficult  to  see  how 
the  West  could  do  anything  but  lose.  William 
E.  Griffith  has  put  the  problem  as  follows: 

•Two  facts  have  become  apparent  which 
bode  ill  for  an  even  partially  peaceful  transi- 
tion and  for  the  opponents  of  Communism. 
First,  the  only  dialogue  and  cooperation  still 
existing  l>etween  Africans  and  whites  of  any 
political  significance  is  within  the  South 
African  Communist  Party,  at  home  and  In 
exile.  Second,  and  more  important,  barring 
the  unlikely  event  of  Western  intervention, 
only  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  can  and  may 
furnish  the  arms,  supplies,  technicians,  and 
training  which  alone  might  eventually  bring 
the  Afrikaners  to  their  knees."  • 

South  Africa  has  a  more  particular  stra- 
tegic significance  to  the  West — particularly 
to  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom— quite  apart  from  the  role  the  dispute 
over  apartheid  may  have  with  respect  to  the 
general  Western  or  Communist  position  In 
Africa.  In  part  this  significance  derives  from 
the  position  the  Republic   occupies  on  the 
Cape   route    between    Europe    and    the   Far 
East — particularly   important   In   any   crises 
In  which  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  might  be 
denied  or  dangerous.  In  part  the  Republic's 
strategic  importance  stems  from  the  position 
of  Africa  as  the   western   boundary  of   the 
Indian  Ocean.  Should  there  develop  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  fairly  large-scale  and  wide- 
spread operations,  and  should  the  West  be 
denied  access  to  such  bases  as  Aden.  Singa- 
pore, or  Hong  Kong,  South  Africa  on  the  west 
and  Australia  on  the  east  might  provide  the 
only  available  alternate  advance  bases.  Be- 
cause of  the  greater  U.S.  capability  In  long- 
range  air  transport,  the  United  States  would 
be  less  handicapp>ed  in  these  circumstances 
than  the  British — a  factor  not  without  polit- 


ical Importance  in  Intra-Westem  relations. 
This  problem  Is  made  concrete  In  the  short 
run  because  of  the  BrtUsh-South  Africa 
agreement  giving  the  British  access  to  the 
Slmonstown  Naval  Base  In  time  of  hostili- 
ties.* 

The  United  States  maintains  installations 
of  a  different  sort  in  the  Republic.  Located 
there  are  mlssUe-tracklng  and  deep  space 
probe  stations,  used  in  part  by  the  Atlantic 
MissUe  Tracking  Station.  Complementing 
these  is  a  conamunicatlons  network  which 
plays  an  Important  role  In  controlling  com- 
mercial and  military  sea  traffic  in  the  Indian 
and  South  Atlantic  Oceans. 

Time    and   changing   military    technology 
have  altered  the  value  of  such  Installations 
as    Slmonstown    and    the    communications 
faculties.  Clearly  neither  is  valueless — and  it 
has  been  suggested  above  that  the  value  of 
Slmonstown    could     even     Increase.    Other 
things  being  equal  few  would  suggest  that 
they  be  abandoned  now.  But  were  it  deemed 
politically  wise  to  do  so,  there  are  alternatives 
that  could  be  developed  to  fill  the  role  that 
these  faculties  play  now  and  might  be  called 
upon  to  play  In  the  future.  Other  African 
nations   might   perhaps   be   willing— partic- 
ularly If  it  appeared  to  mean  the  beginning 
of  a  stronger  stand  against  South  Africa  by 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom — to 
make  available  other  sites  lor  these  Installa- 
tions. And  communications  facilities  could, 
If  necessary,  be  relocated  at  sea.  There  has 
also  been  speculation   about   possible   Joint 
British-American  construction  of  a  naval  and 
air  station  In  the  Indian  Ocean  that  might 
have   many   long   run   advantages   over   the 
politically  vulnerable  and  relatively  remote 
Slmonstown  base.*  Such  alternatives  would, 
of  coiu^e,  require  time  to  develop  and  would 
Involve  substantial  investment. 


INTERNAL    SECURITY    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 

Arguments  about   the   present   and   likely 
futvu-e  state  of   internal   security   in   South 
Africa  reflect  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion. 
On  the  one  hand,  one  frequently   hears   It 
argued  that  unless  the  United  Nations  moves 
quickly  to  bring  about  a  change  In  South 
African  racial  relations,  violence  within  the 
country  will  become  so  wide-spread  that  It 
will  lead  to  general  political  and  social  break- 
down, to  a  bloody  racial  civil  war  that  could 
not  be  confined  within  the  borders  of  the 
Republic  and  perhaps  not  even  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  On  the  other   hand,  it  is 
argued  by  both  proponents  and   opponents 
of  UN  coercive  action  thr.t  while   there   Is 
clearly  widespread  opposition  to  and  resent- 
ment  of   the   policies    of   the   white   South 
African  government,  and  while  violence  and 
terrorism  appear  to  be   increasing,   the   op- 
position  Is  too  disorganized,   too  dispersed, 
and  too  heavily  Infiltrated  by  government  In- 
formers to  make  large-scale  hostilities  pos- 
sible.   Indeed,    among    the    proponents    of 
coercive  UN  action  are  doubtless  those  who 
feel  that  Us  prime  value  will  be  to  galvanize 
African  opposition  In  South  Africa  Into  an 
effective  resistance  movement,  and  at  a  time 
when  South  African  white  energies  would  be 
distracted  by  the  need  to  counter  UN  action. 
Still  others  see  the  main  danger  as  arising 
from     externally-supported    uprisings.    Ma- 
terial and  moral  support  for  such  steps  are 
the  explicit  poUcles  of  the  members  of  the 


'  See  Chapter  1.  pp.  26-27. 
•William     E.     Griffith.     "Africa,"     Surrey 
(London),  No.  54,  Jan.  1965,  p.  182. 


•See,  for  example,  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld 
and  others,  Regional  Arms  Control  Arrange- 
ments for  Developing  Areas:  Arms  and  Arms 
Control  in  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa  (Cambridge:  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1964)  pp.  V-1  ff.  See  also  T.  A. 
Beetham  and  Noel  Salter,  eds..  The  Future  of 
South  Africa:  A  Study  by  British  Christians 
(London:  SJi4.C.  Press  Ltd.,  for  the  British 
Council  of  Churches,  1965) . 

« See,  for  example.  The  Economist.  5  Sept. 
1964,  pp.  8e&-90. 


Organization  for  African  Unity  and  their 
efforts  have  the  active  support  of  the  Com- 
munist states.  Particularly  when  the  buffer 
of  colonial  and  white-dominated  areas  that 
separates  South  Africa  from  the  Independent 
states  of  the  north  will  have  vanished,  the 
ability  of  these  outside  opponents  of  the 
white  South  African  regime  to  support  in- 
ternal resistance  will  be  immeasurably 
strengthened. 

While  there  would  be  no  dissent  from  the 
view  that  acts  of  violence,  stemming  from 
the  frustration  of  years  of  peaceful  effort  to 
persuade  the  white  South  African  govern- 
ment to  respond  to  African  grievances  are 
on   the   Increase   in   the   Republic,   there   is 
reason    to    question    whether    this    violence 
alone  can  topple  the  South  African  govern- 
ment or  force  it  to  alter  its  racial  policies. 
Moreover,   even   were   the   physical    barriers 
between   Independent   majority-led   govern- 
ments in  Africa  and  the  RepubUc  to  vanish, 
there  Is  still  reason  to  wonder  whether  in 
the    foreseeable    future    the    other    African 
states  alone  could  finance,  train  and  equip  a 
genuine   insurgency  movement  in  the   Re- 
public. Even  with   assistance  from   outside 
Africa,  a  massive,  long,  bloody  effort  would 
certainly  be  required,  and  there  Is  no  real 
assurance  that  it  would  succeed.  In  saying 
this,    we    are    deliberately    not    raising    the 
closely  related  question  of  whether  such  a 
chain  of  events  might  not  alter  the  views  of 
some   opponents   of   UN   coercive   measures 
against  the  Republic  so  that  the  RepubUc 
would  be  faced  simultaneously  with  an  in- 
ternal revolt  and  UN  coercion.  We  are  exam- 
ining   here    the    question    of    whether    the 
Africans  in  the  Republic,  with  or  without 
outside   material   assistance,   can   force   the 
government  to  grant  them  equality  in  the 
political,   social,    and   economic   life   of   the 
country. 

The  reasons  for  hesitetlon  in  answering 
this  question  affirmatively  lie  In  the  peculi- 
arities of  South  African  geography  and  In 
the   extent  to  which   the   government   has 
equipped  Itself   for  dealing   with   Just   this 
kind  of  threat.  Unlike  some  other  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  major  Insurgencies  have 
developed,   the  South  African   landscape  Is 
open,    not    heavily    wooded,    offering    little 
cover  for  the  undetected  movement  of  guer- 
rUlas  or  of  supply  lines  to  them  from  out- 
side the  country.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  northwestern  parts  of  the  Republic  but 
It    applies    generally    to    the    country    as    a 
whole.  The  terrain  Is  hostile  to  the  tactics 
of  modern  guerrilla  warfare  and  particularly 
to   any   significant   Influx  of   supplies   from 
outside  the  Republic. 

jt'urthermore,  many  of  the  administrative 
features    of    apartheid,    while    undoubtedly 
adopted  to  serve  other  purposes,  have  been 
designed  to  make  surveUlance   and  control 
easier.  It  must  be  remembered  that  apart- 
heid is  designed  not  Just  to  separate  whites 
from  non-whites  but  to  Isolate  non-white 
groups  from  each  other.  The  entire  system  of 
passes  and  its  rigid  enforcement;  the  separa- 
tion of  Africans  Into  small  Isolated  groupings; 
the  educational  system  that  stresses  vernacu- 
lar languages,  making  communication  among 
African    groups    increasingly    difficult:    the 
Isolation  of  groups  even  in  urban  areas  Into 
small,  well-defined  sector;; — all  these  inhibit 
tiv;  development  of  an  effective  mass  move- 
ment among  the  Africans  and  simplify  the 
task   of   porice    control.   The   following   de- 
scription of  the  urban  areas  is  Illuminating: 
"The  whites  live  in  more  or  less  self-con- 
tained centers  with  their  own  transportation, 
public  utilities,  manufactures  and  shops.  In 
contrast,  urban  Africans  nearly  always  live 
m  townships  which  He  well  outside  the  white 
cities  but  are  wholly  dependent  on  facilities 
which  are  controlled  from  within  these  cltiea. 
Not  only  is  this  true  for  transporUtion  but, 
still  more  important,  for  all  kinds  of  power, 
for  supplies  and  for  water.  It  was  the  cutting 
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off  of  water  from  Langa  Townsblp  outside 
oJ  Cape  Town,  combined  with  police  use  or 
fiirce.  which  broke  the  African  work  boy- 
cott which  had  been  launched  in  protest 
over  the  1960  SharpeviKe  shootings  and  which 
had  temporarily  threatened  to  cripple  certain 
areaa  of  the  South  African  economy"' 

la  addition,  the  South  African  armed  forces 
are  trained  and  equipped  to  deal  with  In- 
ternal threata.  and  the  police  and  special 
Internal  sectirlty  unit*  are  strong  and  well- 
organized  •  Moreover.  In  recent  years  great 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  para-mllltary 
activities  among  the  civilian  population,  even 
Including  gun  clubs  far  housewives  It  has 
been  reported  that  m  Johannesburg  alone 
there  are  over  100.000  licensed  weapons  for 
a  white  population  of  500,000  ' 

Added  to  the  capabilities  of  the  3<JUth  Af- 
rican forces  to  counter  internal  violence  and 
to  the  present  weakness  and  carefully  fos- 
tered disunity  of  the  African  resistance,  is 
the  apparent  willingness  of  the  government 
to  use  the  force  It  pisssesses  quickly,  brutally. 
and  ruthlessly  to  suppress  real  or  threatened 
Internal  dangers  .\nd  In  this  It  appears  to 
have  the  support  of  tne  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  South  African  whites  Even  when  the 
power  of  the  government  has  been  turned 
against  white  opponents  of  apaTthe:d  and 
when  fundamental  civil  and  political  liberties 
of  these  white  critics  have  been  abridged, 
these  steps  appear  to  have  been  quietly  ac- 
cepted among  whites  at  large  as  perhaps  dis- 
tasteful but  seemingly  necessary 

Thus  It  appears  difficult  to  present  a  per- 
suasive case  that  the  non-whites  in  South 
Africa  could  force  the  capitulation  of  the 
white  South  African  government  through 
their  own  efforts  alone  This  Is  not.  of  course, 
to  discount  the  dangers  that  Increased  vio- 
lence within  the  Republic  will  pose  It  will 
without  doubt  enhance  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ternal Intervention — whether  collecavely 
through  the  United  Nations  or  by  African 
and  other  states  outside  It.  And  It  will  cer- 
tainly Jeopardize  the  chances  for  a  future 
South  African  society  In  which  the  racial 
groups  can  live  in  harmony. 

u^fm:o   nations  collective   military 

MEAStmri 

The  United  Nations  Charter  has  equipped 
the  organization  with  more  than  collective 
diplomatic  and  economic  means  to  eixforce 
Security  Council  decisions  that  bear  on 
threats  to  and  breaches  of  the  peace.  It  also 
gives  the  organization  a  military  capacity.  It 
U  true,  of  course,  that  the  articles  of  the 
Charter  that  were  to  have  provided  for  the 
development  of  a  force  of  known  composi- 
tion and  character  to  implement  Security 
Council  decisions  to  use  military  enforce- 
ment measures  have  never  been  Implemented. 
Nonetheless  the  organization  has  shown  It- 
self capable  of  calling  upon  :he  armed  might 
of  its  members  in  cases  In  which  there  ex- 
isted the  neceesary  conseastis  among  those 
members  that  such  force  was  required  The 
point  to  be  kept  In  mind  is  that  the  Charter 
ItAelf  includes  military  measures  among  the 
tools  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council  for  use  In  coping  with  very  serious 
threats  to  world  peace,  and  under  the  Uniting 
for  Peace  Resolution  some  limited  but  very 
significant  authority  in  this  area  has  de- 
volved upon   the  General   Assembly 


•Gwendolen  Carter  "African  Nationalist 
Movements  In  South  Africa."  paper  presented 
at  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of 
ths  American  Society  of  African  Culture 
(Waahlngton  DC.  11-13  April  1963i.  p  a. 
subsequently  printed  in  The  Staasachusetts 
Revieio,  Autumn  1963 

•The  size,  organization,  and  equlpm.ent  of 
tbe  South  African  armed  forces  and  police 
are  described  In  a  later  section  of  this 
chapter. 

'United  Nations  Doc  A  5497  .\dd  1,  26 
Sept    1963.  p    9a 


In  this  section,  we  shall  explore  the  range 
of  collective  military  measures  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations  under  the  terms 
of  Its  Charter  should  Us  members  decide  to 
employ  them  Not  all  of  these  measures  have 
been  advocated  by  anyone  as  being  appro- 
priate jr  necessary  In  compelling  South 
Africa  to  comply  with  United  Nations  deci- 
sions about  Its  racial  policies  or  about  South- 
west Africa  But  the  military  element  is  by 
no  means  absent  from  discussion  of  South 
African  problems  and  the  means  that  might 
be  employed  to  resolve  them  Many  feel —and 
ihe  analysis  In  the  preceding  chapter  tends 
to  reach  the  same  conclusion— that  certain 
kinds  of  collective  economic  measures  would 
require  a  blockade  to  be  effective.  And  a 
bl'xrkade  Is,  of  course,  a  military  measure  by 
any  definition — Including  that  of  the  Charter 
Itself  which  ll*ts  it  among  the  military  meas- 
ures in  Article  42  "demonstrations,  blockade, 
and  other  0{>eratlonB  by  air,  sea.  or  land  forces 
o(  Members  of  the  United  Nations."  Outside 
the  United  Nauons.  as  has  been  discussed 
above,  some  of  those  who  are  leading  the 
struggle  for  strong  International  action  are 
also  supporting  efforts  to  develop  an  Insur- 
gency movement  among  the  Africans  within 
the  Republic,  But  in  terms  of  possible  UN 
action,  no  one  appears  to  have  gone  beyond 
a  blockade  either  in  advocacy  or  in  analysis. 

In  this  section,  however,  the  question  of 
collective  military  measures  will  be  explored 
more  broadly  We  shall  look  at  what  would 
be  required.  In  terms  of  military  effort,  to 
mount  a  naval  and  air  blockade  of  South 
Africa:  and  we  shall  examine  some  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  insurgency  as  tiiey  bear  on 
various  kinds  of  UN  collective  military  meas- 
ures. But  we  shall  also  examine  ways  in 
which  the  UN  might  employ  military  meas- 
ures that  fall  short  of  blockade  and  those 
that  go  substantially  beyond  it. 

Our  decision  to  take  this  broader  focus 
Is  not  based  solely  on  a  desire  for  analytical 
thoroughness  It  Is  also  based  on  the  belief 
that,  should  diplomatic  and  economic  meas- 
ures be  attempted  and  fall,  pressures  might 
develop  for  more  sweeping  military  meas- 
ures. Furthermore,  should  the  decision  to 
Impose  a  blockade  be  Implemented,  the  po- 
tential would  exist  for  clashes  with  South 
African  forces  However  unlikely  one  might 
deem  that  danger,  and  however  unlikely  one 
might  deem  the  possibility  of  an  uncon- 
trolled escalation  to  actual  fighting,  the  po- 
tential for  such  escalation  exists 

The  limits  of  this  analysis 

It  must  be  stressed  that  In  analyzing  these 
broader  military  measures,  we  are  In  no  sense 
advocating  them— any  more  than  our  anal- 
ysis of  blockade  should  be  Interpreted  as  ad- 
vocating that  It  be  undertaken  By  the  same 
token,  m  analyzing  the  costs  In  men,  equip- 
ment, and  money  of  these  military  measures 
we  do  not  suggest  that  they  are  thereby 
proved  t-X)  costly  to  consider.  What  we  are 
concerned  with  here  Is  the  question  of  what 
scale  and  manner  of  effort  would  be  re- 
quired should  states  decide  to  undertake  any 
of  these  measures  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  level  of  effort  that  would  be  required 
18  within  the  capacity  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  If  the  political  decision 
to  employ  such  measures  is  taken,  the  means 
to  do  so  are  at  hand  Our  concern  Is  not  with 
whether  that  political  decision  should  or 
should  not  be  made — It  Is  rather  with  what 
would  follow.  mlUtarlly.  If  It  were. 

Our  analysis  here  is  limited  In  a  further 
way  we  are  concerned  here  with  Just  one 
of  many  forms  In  which  member  states  could 
decide  to  utliue  their  military  forces  on  be- 
half of  the  United  Nations— as  coercive 
measures.  Within  the  specific  context  of  this 
analysis,  we  are  concerned  with  the  use  of 
military  measures  to  enforce  Security  Coun- 
cil decisions  should  the  situation  in  South 
or  South  West  Africa  be  determined  to  be 
a  threat  to  or  breach  of  the  peace,  to  carry 


out  General  Assembly  enforcement  recom- 
mendations or  to  Implement  a  Security 
Council  determination  to  enforce  a  Judgment 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  In  the 
South  West  African  cases.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  p>oteDtlal  roles  for  the  organiza- 
tion; for  example.  In  patrolling  South  African 
borders  or  a  de  facto  partition  line  should 
major  fighting  have  occurred  between  groups 
within  the  Republic.  In  helping  restore  or- 
der, in  protecting  or  rescuing  a  besieged  mi- 
nority, in  implementing  las  contrasted  with 
imposing!  a  South  West  African  settlement. 
Any  of  these  could  be  analyzed,  described, 
and  costed — although  the  number  of  assump- 
tions that  would  have  to  be  made  to  make 
such  analyses  possible  would  be  formidable. 
Confining  the  analysis  In  this  section  to 
measures  described  above  in  a  world  roughly 
comparable  to  today's  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  suggesting  that  these  assumptions 
about  employment  of  force  by  the  United 
Nations  are  regarded  as  more  desirable  or 
more  likely  than  others 

A  further  word  should  be  said  about  the 
scope  of  this  analysis.  Even  within  the  rela- 
tively narrow  limits  that  have  been  described 
In  preceding  paragraphs,  the  range  of  possi- 
ble types  of  forces  that  could  be  assembled 
Is  formidable  If  this  were — as  it  clearly  Is 
not — an  exercise  In  military  planning,  this 
broad  range  of  alternatives  would  have  to  be 
explored  in  depth  What  we  have  done  for 
purposes  of  this  analysis  Is  to  develop  one  of 
the  possible  types  of  forces  In  an  effort  to 
clarify  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  effort 
that  a  UN  decision  to  employ  military  meas- 
ures of  coercion  would  entail  and  to  bring 
Into  focus  some  of  the  specific  problems, 
military  and  j>olltical,  that  such  a  decision 
and  efforts  to  Implement  it  would  raise. 

The  same  general  caveat  could  be  made 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  force  we 
shall  discuss  might  be  put  together  from  the 
military  forces  of  UN  members,  the  manner 
in  which  it  might  be  commanded  and  con- 
trolled, and  the  military  objectives  It  might 
be  asked  to  accomplish  A  full  examination 
of  these  questions  would  take  us  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  section,  and  well  beyond 
the   intended  scope  of   this   analysis 

Even  with  this  vast  simpliHcatlon  of  the 
questions  to  be  examined,  it  is  lurther  neces- 
sary to  make  a  number  of  assumptions  about 
the  nature  of  the  UN  decision  to  employ 
military  measures  .incl  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  might  be  made  The  use  of  military 
force  by  the  United  Nations,  like  its  use  by 
an  individual  nation.  Is  a  political  decision, 
even  if  the  action  Itself  Is  military  To  reduce 
our  analysis  to  manageable  proportions, 
therefore,  a  number  of  assiunptlons  have 
been  made,  not  because  they  are  agreed  upon 
as  the  most  likely  to  prevail  but  In  order  that 
the  task  of  analysis  can  take  place  within  s 
disciplined  environment,  even  If  one  disci- 
plined only  by  flat.  We  shall,  therefore,  as- 
stime  that  the  UN  political  objective  would 
be  the  atwuidonment  of  apartheid  by  the 
South  African  government  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  political  structure  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment representative  of  all  South  African 
racial  groups.  We  shall  further  assume  that 
military  measures  would  have  been  decided 
upon  not  at  the  outset  of  a  UN  effort  to  co- 
erce South  African  compliance  but  only  when 
diplomatic  measures  and  economic  measures 
unenforced  by  a  blockade  would  have  failed 
We  shall  also  assume — and  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  questionable  nature  of  this  assump- 
tion— that  not  only  the  necessary  formal 
consensus  of  great  powers  required  to  reach 
a  decision  to  employ  military  enforcement 
measures  but  a  much  broader  consensus  ac- 
tively to  support  the  UN  effort  would  exist, 
or  at  a  minimum  that  there  would  be  no 
active  efforts  being  made  to  counter  or  sub- 
vert it^  We  have  made  the  further  assump- 
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lion  that  the  forces  envisioned  In  Article  43 
of  the  Charter  would  not  be  In  existence,  so 
that  the  UN  forces  would  have  to  be  assem- 
bled on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  We  have  also  as- 
sumed for  purposes  of  this  analysis  that  the 
UN  would  not  employ  the  command  pattern 
of  the  Korean  operations.  In  which  the  com- 
mand of  UN  forces  was  given  to  a  single  UN 
member  which  also  contributed  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  forces,  financing,  and  equipment;  we 
shall  here  describe  a  force  that  Is  assembled 
from  elements  contributed  by  a  number  of 
UN  members  and  placed  under  a  unified 
United  Nations  command.  We  shall  make 
the  final  assumption  that  the  UN  force 
would  employ  the  minimum  violence  needed 
to  accomplish  its  objectives. 

These  are,  we  acknowledge,  a  formidable 
and  controversial  set  of  assumptions  A 
significant  change  In  any  one  of  them  would 
greatly  affect  the  outcome  of  this  analysis. 
Were  "the  UN  actually  to  make  a  decision  to 
resort  to  collective  military  coercion,  both 
those  given  the  responsibility  for  planning 
to  implement  that  decision  and  the  states 
participating  In  the  decision  and  Its  Imple- 
mentation would  need  to  examine  this  much 
wider  range  of  contingencies. 

The  South  Airican  Army  has  a  Permanent 
Force  of  21.500  men.  of  whom  approximately 
5  500  are  regulars  The  Citizen  Force  of  the 
Army  numbers  around  50.000.  These  forces 
receive  nine  months  of  training  in  the  first 
year  and  three  months  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing three  years  The  Army  Commandos  are 
approximately  51.000  in  number;  their  pri- 
mary mi!^sion  is  to  maintain  security  In  the 
rural  areas  Every  able-bodied  white  citizen 
is  required  to  serve  for  four  years  In  the 
Commandos  unless  he  has  seen  service  In 
either  the  Permanent  Force  or  the  Citizen 
Force  The  Commandos  are  trained  In  small 
unit  tactics  and  in  basic  Infantry  weapons. 
They  employ  armored  cars  and  aircraft  for 
hlgli  mobility.  The  Air  Commando  Units 
operate  approximately  250  aircraft. 

The  Army  Is  organized  Into  ten  territorial 
commands  plus  an  eleventh  at  Walvls  Bay — 
a  South  African  port  in  the  mandated  terri- 
tory of  South  West  Africa.  The  basic  unit  of 
organization  Is  the  infantry  battalion  sup- 
ported bv  technical  and  service  units.  With 
the  men"  actuallv  In  the  service  and  those 
with   substantial    training   in   reserves.    It   Is 
estimated  that  the  Army  could  quickly  field 
a  force  of  approximately  120,000  men  trained 
and  organized  into  ground  units. 
The  nature  of   the  South   Ajrican     Defense 
Establishment 
The  Republic  of  Sr>uth  Africa  possesses  the 
most  modern  and  formidable  military  force 
on  the  continent  of  Africa.  And  there  Is  every 
Indication  that  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment IS  to  strenglhcr.  and  modernize  It  fur- 
ther ■  Thus  total  expenditure  on  the  armed 
forces  and  police  Increased  from  $184  million 
In    1960-61    to    $294   million   in    1963-64    (3.2 
percent    of    the    estimated    Gross    National 
Product).  The  1964  65  defen.se  budget  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  $322  million. '»  Much  of  this 
Increased   expenditure  is  a  result  of  South 
Africa  s  effort  to  develop  Its  own  munitions 
and    arms    Industries    and    thus    reduce    Its 
reliance  on  external  sources  of  supply. 


^  See    Chapter   4   for    a   discussion   of   the 
problem  of   maintaining  consenstis 


'Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  following 
sources  were  used  to  compile  data  on  the 
defense  establishment  of  South  Africa: 
United  Nations  Doc.  A/5497.  16  Sept.  1963; 
Colin  and  Margaret  Legum.  South  Africa: 
Crisis  for  the  West  (New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Praeger.  1964);  Neville  Brown  and  William 
P.  Gutterldge,  The  African  Military  Balance 
(London:  The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies. 
Aug.  1964).  The  three  documents  do  not  al- 
ways agree.  In  each  Instance  the  highest 
figures  are  used.  Indications  are  that  the 
higher  fleures  may  give  a  more  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  trend  In  defense  policy. 
'"Beetham  and  Salter,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 


South  African  Defense  Forces:  Each  branch 
of  the  South  African  Defense  Forces  includes 
(1)  the  Permanent  Force  which  consists  of 
the  regular  Army.  Navy  and  Air  establish- 
ments; (2)  the  Citizen  Force  which  consists 
of  volunteers  and  citizens  drawn  by  ballot; 
and  (3)  the  Commandos  which  consist  of 
volunteers  and  citizens  not  drawn  by  ballot 
for  the  Citizen  Force.  The  armed  forces  are 
entirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  some 
none-whites  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
laborers.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  National 
Party  after  it  gained  office  in  1948  was  to 
place  this  limitation  on  the  armed  forces. 

The  South  African  Air  Force  has  a  total 
of  4.000  men  (flying  and  non-flying)  and 
146  first  line  fighter- bombers;  440  support 
aircraft  Including  training,  reconnaissance, 
and  transport  aircraft  and  helicopters;  8 
naval  reconnaissance  aircraft;  and  21  Army 
liaison  aircraft.  While  these  numbers  are 
Imposing,  very  few  are  modern  Jet  aircraft; 
most  are  piston-driven  World  War  II  types. 
Furthermore  the  lack  of  spare  parts,  replace- 
ment aircraft,  and  trained  mechanics  would 
seriously  hamper  the  South  African  Air 
Forces  in  actual  operations.  However,  in 
counterlnsurgency  operations,  reconnais- 
sance, transport,  and  tactical  air  cover,  the 
South  African  capability  Is  high. 

Much  attention  was  focused  on  South 
Africa's  efforts  to  improve  its  obsolescent 
Air  Force  at  the  time  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  recommended  an  embargo 
on  the  sale  of  armaments  to  the  Republic. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  pend- 
ing sale  by  the  British  of  British  Buccaneer 
bombers — low-level  strike  aircraft.  Without 
question  Britain's  decision  to  go  through 
with  that  sale  has  strengthened  South 
Africa's  air  capability,  and  particularly  Its 
capacity  to  challenge  a  naval  force  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  a  blockade."  Furthermore,  In 
time  of  emergency,  the  large  Jet  and  plston- 
drlven  aircraft  of  South  African  commercial 
airways  could  be  put  to  military  tise.  South 
Africa  18  also  reported  to  be  seeking  to 
develop  an  aircraft  Industry  of  Its  own  with 
the  first  factory  scheduled  to  be  In  full  pro- 
duction in  1966  or  1967." 

Among  African  navies,  the  South  African 
Navy  Is  rivaled  in  strength  and  size  only  by 
that  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  has 
approximately  3,500  personnel  and  25  active 
vessels  Including  the  following:  two  1,700 
ton  destroyers  built  in  1940-42;  three  2.100 
ton  frigates  built  In  1960-62;  one  2,100  ton 
frigate  built  In  1940-42;  two  1,400  ton  frig- 
ates built  in  1943-45;  two  1,000  ton  ocean 
minesweepers  built  In  1942-45;  ten  360  ton 
coastal  minesweepers  built  In  1957-59;  and 
five  120  ton  seaward  defense  boats.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  modernize  and  enlarge  the 
Navy.  For  example,  the  S.A.S.  Simon  van  der 
Stel  has  been  converted  Into  a  Jetcopter  car- 
rier for  anti-submarine  service;  it  will  carry 
the  British-made  Westland  WASP  Jetcopter.' 
Furthermore,  there  have  been  recent  reports 
of  South  African  efforts  to  purchase  three  or 
four  submarines.'* 

Police  Forces:  In  assessing  the  military 
capability  of  South  Africa,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  size,  training,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  police  forces.  The  total  active 
strength  of  the  police  Is  approximately  29,600, 
Including  15,000  non-whites;  there  Is  also  a 
reserve  strength  of  15,000  whites  which  the 
government  plans  to  expand  to  50,000.  The 
reserves  are  volunteers  organized  and  trained 
so  that  they  can  be  quickly  absorbed  into 
the  regular  police  units. 

In  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
police,  major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 


a  high  level  of  mobility.  They  employ  430 
riot  trucks  and  80  armored  cars;  moreover, 
elements  of  the  Air  Commandos  and  Air 
Force  give  the  police  air  mobUlty  so  that  they 
can  be  quickly  deployed  to  almost  any  part 
of  the  Republic.  The  government's  ability  to 
concentrate  and  coordinate  the  operations 
of  the  police  is  further  enhanced  by  an  ex- 
tensive and  modern  radio  network  linking 
nearly  1,000  police  posts. 

South  African  Defense  Potential:  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment could  quickly  mobilize  250.000  men 
with  substantial  military  or  police  training 
without  placing  Itself  on  a  full  war  footing — 
that  is.  without  mobilizing  all  able-bodied 
males  of  military  age.  Such  a  moblllzaUon 
would,  of  course,  have  considerable  conse- 
quences for  the  South  African  economy.  But 
it  IS  an  Indication  of  the  high  state  of  mili- 
tary readiness  In  the  Republic.  And,  as  has 
bee'n  noted  earlier,  the  present  uend  Is  to 
increase  this  number.  In  February  1963,  for 
example,  the  Minister  of  Defense  told  Parlia- 
ment that  the  number  of  Army  posu  was 
being  increased  by  50  percent  and  comparable 
increases  were  planned  In  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy.  He  also  reported  the  formation  of 
civil  air  commandos  to  provide  non-combat- 
ant support  to  ground  commandos  and  police 
In  times  of  emergency.'^ 

Research  and  development  efforts  are  also 
under  way   In  the  missile  and  gas   warfare 
fields.  Professor  L.  J.  Le  Roux,  vice-president 
of    the    government-sponsored    Council    for 
Scientific     and     Industrial     Research,     has 
stated:    "The   Republic  has  been  forced  by 
events  in  Africa  to  enter  the  missile  field" 
and  he  added  that  the  government  was  de- 
veloping   surlace-to-alr    missiles'"    Another 
source  cites  Professor  Le  Roux  as  reporting 
that  "South  African  scientists  are  now  work- 
ing on  tabun,  soman,  and  sarin.  These  are 
poisonous  gases  first  developed  by  the  Nazis, 
and  their  effectiveness  is  terrifying."  '■  There 
have  also  been  rumors.  In  which  little  cre- 
dence has  been  placed,  of  a  South  African 
effort  to  develop  a  nuclear  capability.'" 
Armed  forces  of  other  African  states 
The  gap  between  the  power  of  the  South 
African  armed  forces  and  the  military  forces 
of  other  African  states  becomes  clear  when 
one  compares  the  numbers  of  men  either  In 
the  active  forces  or  In  trained  reserve  units. 
Next  to  the  Republic  Itself,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  has  the  largest  ground  force  on  the 
continent — approximately   130,000;    and  two 
other  North  African  states  are  next  in  rank — 
Algeria  with  70.000  and  Morocco  with  36.000. 
Ethiopia  with  34.000  and  Tunisia  with  19.500 
are  the  only  other  two  African  states  with 
ground  forces  over  10.000  and  a  good  many 
of    the    sub-Saharan    African    states    have 
ground    forces   of    5.000    or   fewer.    But   the 
disparity    is    even    more    marked    when   the 
equipment    and    training    of    the    forces    are 
compared.  Only  the  UAR  has  a  significant 
air  and  naval  capacity  when  compared  to  the 
Republic— approximately  500  aircraft  of  all 
categories;    approximately    10   fighting   class 
warships;     8    submarines;     various    smaller 
craft;  and  a  growing  surface-to-surface  mis- 
sile capability.  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  and  Morocco 
have  some  air  strength — numbering  approxi- 
mately 100.  50.  and  45  aircraft  respectively. 

The   problem  is  complicated  by   the  fact 
that  many  of  the  other  African  states  have 


»  Ibid.,  p.  170. 

i^*  South  African  Scope,  Sept.  1964,  p.  9: 
Business  Report  (InformaUon  Service  of 
South  Africa) ,  18  Sept.  1964,  p.  2. 

13  South  African  Scope,  May  1964,  p.  9. 

"Legum,  op.  cit;  see  also  United  Nations 
Doc.  A/5707.  25  May  1964,  p.  29. 


''  Reported  In  United  Nations  Doc.  A  '5497/ 
Add.l,  26  Sept.  1963,  p.  29. 

=•  Quoted  In  A.  O.  Mezerik.  ed..  Apartheid  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  International 
Review  Service  (New  York,  1964),  Vol.  XV. 
No  82.  p.  23.  _       „ 

"  Neville  Brown,  "The  Strategic  Situation, 
m  Ronald  Segal,  ed..  Sanctions  Against  South 
Africa    (Hammondsworth,    Middlesex:    Pen- 
guin Books.  Ltd.,  1964),  p.  118. 

19  See,  for  example,  Beetham  and  Salter, 
op.  cit.'.  pp.  129-30. 
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need  of  their  forces  at  home  for  Internai 
security  purposes.  This  together  with  the 
lack  of  aircraft  and  naval  equipment  for  de- 
ployment, lack  of  equipment,  and  lack  of 
training  in  the  great  logistical  problenis  that 
would  be  Involved  In  any  combined  opera- 
tion agaiast  South  Afr.:a  make  it  very  doubt- 
ful that  the  African  states  alone  could  bring 
their  forces,  which,  together,  are  numeri- 
cally superior,  effectively  to  bear  against 
South    Africa" 

At  the  same  time,  the  independent  states  of 
Africa  have  the  capabtuty  of  contributing 
contingents  to  various  kinds  of  UN  forces 
that  migh:  be  decided  upon  should  the  orga- 
nization undertake  a  program  of  military 
coercion  against  the  Republic  And  there 
would  almost  without  quesuon  be  a  political 
dealre  on  their  parts  to  participate  In  such 
actions  Various  .African  states  contributed 
nearly  10.000  troops  for  the  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Congo  and  It  might  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  an  equal 
number  coiUd  be  made  available  for  a  UN 
force  being  organized  against  the  Republic. 
Nevertheless  the  limitations  and  problems 
already  mentioned  would  probably  conflne 
the  total  African  contribution  to  20-25  000, 
and  these  would  in  m'lst  cases  require  logis- 
tical, technical,  and  administrative  support 
as  well  as  equipment  for  mobility. 
The  South.  African  response 

Before  '.urnlng  to  an  examination  of  spe- 
cific types  of  UN  military  measures,  mention 
should  be  made  of  a  factor  that  Is  unques- 
tionably cenrral  to  reaching  ]ud;;ments  about 
whether  to  undertake  military  measures 
and  wh.it  their  likely  course  arid  outcome 
might  be— that  la.  the  reaction  to  them  of 
the  South  African  population  both  wtute  and 
non-white  The  difflculty  is.  of  course,  that 
no  one  can  know  in  advance  Just  what  those 
reactions  would  be.  It  is  conceivable  that  If 
the  threat  of  large-scale  UN  military  action 
appeared  imminent,  white  pressure  would 
qi.ilckly  topple  the  present  South  African 
government  and  lead  to  concessions  on 
apartheid,  majority  participation  In  govern- 
ment, or  South  We*t  Africa.  It  Is  equally 
conceivable  that  the  majority  of  whites 
would  resist  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
It  Is  conceivable  that  the  non-white  oppo- 
sition would  be  heartened  by  Impending  UN 
action  and  sit  passively  by.  awaiting  out- 
side forces  to  settle  South  Africa's  future  In 
ways  acceptable  to  them.  It  Is  equally  con- 
ceivable that  Impending  UN  action  would 
trigger  non-white  oppi^sltlon  Into  action  both 
to  hasten  victory  and  to  ensure  the  maximum 
voice  In  the  final  settlement. 

The  South  African  official  spokesmen  have 
expressed  determination  to  resist  to  the  ut- 
most. Thus  Dr.  Verwoerd  told  a  National 
Party  rally  In  .■\prtl  1964: 

"I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  people  under 
any  illusions.  We  will  fight  with  our  eco- 
nomic strength  If  It  Is  boycotts  we  face,  and 
with  our  sons  and  daughters  and  ourselves 
If  It  Is  force.  For  us  it  Is  a  matter  of  life  or 
suicide.  .  .  .  The  South  African  nation  has 
always  .  .  .  fought  for  Its  existence.  If  this 
has  been  true  when  the  nation  was  small  and 
weak  and  without  economic  or  military 
power,  how  much  more  true  Is  It  now  that 
South  Africa  Is  strong  « 

More  recently  an  Interviewer  asked  Dr. 
Verwoerd  the  following  question: 

"There  have  been  suggestions  In  the  United 
Kingdom  that  there  should  be  (a)  some  sort 
of  "blockade"  of  South  Africa.  Including  a 
total  trade  embargo,  and  (bi  a  possible  trade 
embargo,  althoui^h  not  a  blockade.  What  Is 
your  reaction  to  this?" 


The  Prime  Minister  is  quoted  as  saying  In 
reply: 

It  must  be  realized  that,  however  diffi- 
cult conditions  might  become,  S<:>uth  Africa 
would  resist  to  the  utmost  and  Its  own  re- 
s<jurces  would  enable  it  to  do  so.  Its  power 
of  resistance.  Including  Its  morale,  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  recognition  that  this 
nation  of  both  language  groups  would  be 
fighting  for  Its  very  survival.  .  .  .  My  reaction 
Is  therefore  that  a  trade  embargo  of  South 
Africa  In  whatever  form  would  prove  fatal 
to  the  West  If  It  should  succeed,  and  ex- 
tremely damaging  to  all  concerned  If  It 
should  not,  since  South  Africa  may  not  be 
e.Tpected  to  submit  "  " 

The  list  of  similar  official  statements  of 
unyielding  South  African  resolve  could  be 
lengthened.  To  what  extent  this  course  of 
last-ditch  resistance  would  In  fact  be  fol- 
lowed cannot  of  course  be  determined  In  ad- 
vance One  student  of  South  African  AfTalrs 
has  asserted  that  "once  sanctions  were  Im- 
posed there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  sur- 
render until  In  fact  military  occupation  be- 
came necessary  "  ■" 

In  terms  of  this  analysis,  however,  the  im- 
portant point  to  be  kept  in  mind  Is  that 
those  accepting  responsibility  for  deciding 
upon  and  for  planning  to  implement  such 
military  mea.sures  as  the  UN  might  decide  to 
take  must  base  their  plans  and  make  their 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  South  African  mili- 
tary capabilities  and  not  on  hypotheses  about 
how  quickly  or  how  completely  the  political 
will  to  employ  those  capabilities  might  be 
dissipated. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  some  ques- 
tions concerning  the  reaction  of  non-white 
South  Africans  to  impending  or  on-going 
UN  military  operations.  Past  experience  both 
In  World  War  II  and  In  the  Congo  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  desire  to  have  a 
voice  In  shaping  the  future  that  would  follow 
the  termination  of  hostilities  would  lead  the 
non-white  opposition  groups  to  as  great  a 
military  effort  as  possible.  And  this  experi- 
ence would  further  suggest  that  those  out- 
side South  Africa  who  had  Interests  In  the 
orientation  of  the  future  leadership  of  the 
Republic  would  be  actively  engaged  In  assist- 
ing those  opposition  groups  that  seemed  most 
amenable  to  their  future  Influence.  We  thus 
face  the  {X>sslblllty  that  UN  military  actions 
would  preclplUite  Increased  activity  on  the 
part  of  non-white  groups,  with  and  without 
external  supp^jrt.  And  there  Is  a  further  good 
likelihood  that  at  some  stage  competing  In- 
surgencies would  develop,  as  concerned  with 
Improving  their  position  vls-a-vis  each  other 
as  with  hastening  the  defeat  of  their  com- 
mon foe.  For  the  UN  forces,  during  any  period 
of  actual  engagement  with  South  African 
forces,  these  Insurgencies  would  be  impor- 
tant "allies."  However,  in  the  p>ost- Interven- 
tion phases,  a  UN  force  could  conceivably 
find  Itself  engaged  In  counterlnsurgency — 
and  caught  In  a  cross  fire  of  competing  in- 
surgencies— In  its  efforts  to  restore  order 

Were  the  operation  whose  elements  are 
discussed  here  of  a  purely  national  character, 
It  would  be  natural  to  explore  the  Internal 
vulnerabilities  of  the  opponent  and  to  seek 
the  means  to  exploit  them.  The  reluctance 
or  Inability  of  the  United  Nations  to  do  the 
same  may  be  one  of  the  Inherent  handicaps 
under  which  UN  action  of  the  sort  discussed 
here  would  inevitably  labor.  Particularly 
would  this  be  so  in  South  Africa,  where  po- 
tential Insurgencies  would  almost  perforce 
be  along  racial  lines — tending  to  negate  the 
very  purpose  of  the  operation — and/or  along 
ideological  lines — threatening  to  destroy  the 
necessary  unity  of  the  powers  most  vital  to 
success. 


Types  of  collective  military   measures 

Given  the  background,  assumptions,  and 
problems  discussed  to  this  point  In  this  chap- 
ter, what  are  the  main  types  of  collective 
military  measures  available  to  the  United 
Nations,  should  it  decide  to  employ  them? 
We  shall  analyze  three  general  categories 
of  action:  a  show  of  force,  a  naval  and  air 
blockade,  and  direct  nulitary  intervention. 
We  shall  also  look  briefly  at  what  might  be 
Involved  for  any  military  forces  being  utilized 
by  the  United  Nations  in  a  period  of  direct 
UN  rule. 

It  must  be  stressed  again  that  only  one 
of  these  measures — blockade — is  at  the  mo- 
ment advocated  by  those  who  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  should  use  collective 
measures  to  enforce  decisions  on  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  For  purposes  of  analysis. 
however,  we  shall  look  at  the  lesser  measure 
of  a  show  of  force,  and  the  much  broader 
measure  of  direct  military  intervention. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  kind  of  rough  logic 
In  the  progression  of  this  an.ilysKs — from 
blockade,  through  increasing  commitment  of 
force,  to  military  government  and  disengage- 
ment— may  not  mean  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
follow  this  progression.  Various  of  these 
phases  could  be  completely  by-passed.  For 
example,  if  a  blockade  and  the  economic 
measures  it  enforced  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  South  African  government, 
some  kind  of  UN  military  presence  while  a 
new  constitutional  structure  was  being  de- 
veloped might  be  desired.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  no  inevitability  implied  by  this  listing:  a 
decision  to  employ  a  bhxkade.  for  examp.e. 
would  not  necessarily  mean  that  If  It  did  not 
succeed  direct  military  intervention  would 
bo  bound  to  follow. 

A  Show  of  Force:  The  principal  purpose  of 
a  United  Nations  show  of  force  would  be  to 
persuade  the  South  African  government  and 
people  of  the  seriousness  of  the  UN's  Intent 
and  of  the  resolve  and  determination  of  Its 
members."  Given  South  Africa's  long  coast 
line  and  its  vulnerability  to  air  attack— lis 
well  as  the  amount  of  publicity  that  has  al- 
ready been  given  to  a  possible  naval  and  air 
blockade — It  would  seem  most  logical  th.'it 
a  UN  show  of  force  would  be  primarily  a 
naval  and  air  operation.  These  forces  also 
have  the  advantage  of  being  readily  observ- 
able. The  psychological  impact  of  such  an 
operation  might  be  even  greater  If  there 
were  well-publicized  Incorporation  of  s.^me 
ground  units  In  these  forces — Implying  the 
possibility  of  an  intention  to  go  beyond  a 
blockade  if  necessary. 

Given  these  considerations,  a  force  to  be 
used  In  this  manner  by  the  United  Nations 
might  Include  roughly  the  following  units: 
20-25  warships,  mostly  destroyers  but  also 
Including  submarines  and  one  or  two  aircraft 
carriers  and  auxlll.ary  vessels:  100-200  air- 
craft,   principally   fighter-bombers    but   also 


"This  problem  la  developed  at  greater 
length  in  Bloomfleld,  op.  at.,  pp.  V-23-28, 
V-3o^  38 

•Quoted  In  United  Nation*  Doc.  A/6707, 
23  May  1964.  p.  13. 


'■•  South  African  Src^e.  Oct.  1964.  p.  9. 

"Philip  Ma-son.  "South  Africa  and  the 
World:  Some  Maxims  and  Axioms."  Foreign 
Affairs  (Oct.  1964),  p.  159. 


Given  the  very  general  nature  of  this 
.-Mialysls.  we  shall  not  develop  In  this  chapter 
the  period  of  build-up  that  would  clearly 
have  to  precede  any  actual  UN  action.  Such 
a  period  would  be  required  to  translate  the 
political  decision  to  act  into  the  command 
structure,  contingents,  planning,  procure- 
ment of  base  and  other  facilities,  and  so  forth 
that  would  be  reqtilred  to  Implement  that 
decision.  The  Important  point  to  keep  in 
mind  Is  that  this  process  would  require  time 
The  exact  length  of  time  would  depend  on 
the  kind  of  action  contemplated  and  on  .such 
other  decisions  as  the  number  of  national 
contingen'-s  to  be  Incorporated,  the  size  of 
each  contingent,  the  amount  of  training  and 
logistical  support  seme  contingents  mleht 
require,  and  so  forth.  To  prepare  for  an  effec- 
tive show  of  naval  and  air  strength  might 
take  anvnjvhere  from  two  weeks  to  a  month 
after  the  Security  Council  decision  before  the 
oi>eratlon  could  actually  get  under  way.  Prep- 
aration for  more  large  scale  efforts  would 
take  even  longer  periods. 
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Including  reconnaissance  aircraft    and  6,000 
ground  troops  In  brigade  strength. 

A  force  of  this  size  and  character  would 
be  within  the  capacity  of  a  number  of  lesser 
military  powers— India,  Indonesia,  Norway. 
Sweden,  and  the  United  Arab  RepubUc— as 
well    as   of    France,    the   Soviet  Union,    the 
United    Kingdom,    and    the    United    States. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  force 
must  credlblv  Implv  that  some  more  drastic 
action  would"  be  taken  If  the  South  Africans 
did    not    capitulate — for    example,    that    a 
blockade  would  follow— the  forces  needed  for 
a  UN  show  of  force  would  have  to  Include 
sizeable    elements    from    the    major    naval 
powers  who  alone  could  mount  a  really  effec- 
tive naval  and  air  blockade.  Under  any  clr- 
cumst,ances.    the    contribution    of    African 
states  to  such  a  force  would  be  very  limited, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  UAB.  Nevertheless 
the  African  stites  would  play  a  central  role 
In  another  respect,  for  ports  and  bases  on  the 
African  continent  would  be  necessary. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  of  all 
the  unknown  quantities  in  this  portion  of 
this  analysis,  the  most  central  but  most 
obscure  Is"  the  response  of  the  South  African 
government  and  people  to  any  given  UN 
action.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  how- 
gver— and  In  luiy  event  we  shall  make  the 
assumption  In  this  chapter— that  a  show 
of  force  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  South  African  government  to  yield 
to  UN  demands  for  an  abandonment  of 
apartheid  and  a  broadening  of  the  political 
base  to  include  non-whites."  It  would  be 
essential,  therefore,  that  explicitly  In  the 
decision  to  undertake  a  show  of  force  and 
implicitly  m  the  composition,  deployment, 
and  maneuvering  of  the  forces  there  be  con- 
veyed a  willingness  to  proceed  with  more 
stringent  measures  If  the  operation  failed 
to  sway  the  South  African  government.  In 
all  likelihood  the  Initial  decision  would  have 
set  a  time  limit  for  such  compliance. 

Naval  and  Air  Blockade:  A  naval  and  air 
blockade  of  South  Africa  would  have  the 
objective  of  enforcing  economic  embargoes. 
The  nature  of  the  military  operation  would 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  nature  of  the 
embargo — that  is,  a  complete  embargo  on 
all  shipping  to  and  from  South  Africa  would 
require  a  total  blockade  whereas  an  em- 
bargo on  a  specific  commodity,  for  example 
oil,  would  require  Instead  a  selective  block- 
ade to  stop  shipments  of  that  specific  com- 
modity. In  general,  a  selective  blockade 
would  require  a  larger  force  than  a  total 
blackade  (although  In  the  specific  case  of 
oil,  which  Is  transported  In  readily  Iden- 
tifiable carriers  this  would  not  be  the  case) 
because  It  would  be  necessary  to  stop  and 
search  each  vessel  proceeding  from  or  to  a 
South  African  port  to  see  If  It  carried  the 
forbidden  c.vrgo.  Additional  ships  would  be 
needed  to  allow  for  those  that  were  engaged 
In  stop-and-search  operations  or  that  were 
conducting  ships  with  embargoed  cargoes  to 
ports  outside  South  Africa. 

An  air  blockade  would  attempt  to  prevent 
aircraft  from  entering  or  leaving  South 
African  air  space.  Again  such  a  blockade 
could  be  complete  or  partial.  If  It  were  par- 
tial,   it    could    involve    forcing    aircraft    to 


either  turn  back  or  to  land  and  permit 
their  cargoes  to  be  inspected.  Or  It  could 
be  partial  In  the  sense  of  restricting  the 
size  and  type  of  aircraft  permitted  to  enter 
or  leave  South  Africa,  the  airlanes  that 
could  be  used,  or  the  air  fields  that  could  be 
utilized.  In  either  case.  It  would  require  a 
larger  number  of  aircraft  to  carry  out  a 
partial  air  blockade  than  one  that  attempted 
to  be  total. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  blockade  would  not 
necessarily  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
portion by  which  It  reduced  the  volume  of 
sea  and  air  traffic.  Rather  Its  effectiveness 
would  depend  on  whether  the  economic  iso- 
lation it  was  Intended  to  enforce  succeeded 
In  persuading  South  Africa  to  alter  Its  politi- 
cal and  social  structure  along  the  lines  In- 
sisted upon  by  the  United  Nations, 

Determining  with  any  precision  what  size 
and  type  force  would  be  needed  to  bring 
about  a  complete  trade  stoppage  would  re- 
quire detailed  analysis  of  the  expected  vol- 
ume of  traffic*  the  type  of  blockade  insti- 
tuted, the  estimated  length  of  time  the 
blockade  would  be  In  force,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  nature  and  resiliency  of  the 
South  African  economy  and  the  reaction  of 
the  South  African  population  to  the  oper- 
ation. Based  on  the  experience  of  the  Cuban 
Quarantine  (and  Cuba's  coast  line  nearly 
equals  that  of  South  Africa)  the  following 
would  be  required  for  a  total  blockade  of 
all  South  African  ports  and  a  total  air  block- 
ade: 50-60  warships  Including  destroyers. 
submarines,  and  three  to  five  aircraft  carriers 
(support  vessels  are  not  Included  In  this 
figure);  and  300  aircraft  of  fighter  and  re- 
connaissance capability. 

Such  a  naval  and  air  blockade  would  cost 
approximately  «165,672,000  for  a  six-month 
period." 

We  have  already  suggested  that  if  the  UN 
were  attempting  a  partial  rather  than  a  com- 
plete blockade,  the  numbers  of  vessels  would 
have  to  be  considerably  larger — perhaps  as 
much  as  25  percent  larger.  There  are  other 
factors  that  would  require  a  greater  force 
than  the  one  suggested  above.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  block- 
ade would  Involve  patrolling  sea  lanes  close  to 
the  coastal  waters  of  South  Africa."  A  block- 
ade could,  however,  be  maintained  at  a 
greater  distance  from  South  Africa.  Fur- 
thermore, the  force  mentioned  above  would 
permit  only  the  blockade  of  major  South 
African  ports — Durban,  Cape  Town.  Port 
Elizabeth,  East  London,  Mossel  Bay.  and  Port 
Nolleth.  Walvis  Bay  In  South  West  Africa 
and  Lourengo  Marques  in  Mozambique  and 
Angolan  ports  perhaps  as  well  would  have 
to  be  Included.® 

The  most  sensitive  problems  that  would 
be  faced  during  the  Imposition  of  such  a 
blockade  would  be.  first,  whether  to  use 
force  against  ships  or  planes  that  attempted 
to  run  the  blockade,  and  second,  what  re- 
sponse to  make  to  any  challenge  of  the 
blockading  forces  by  South  African  military 
forces.  In  the  first  case,  It  would  appear 
necessary  that  the  commander  of  the  UN 
blockading  fleet  have  full  authority  to  use 
whatever  means  were  necessary  to  make  the 
blockade  effective.  The  second  problem  would 


-'  Although  we  are  confining  this  analysis 
to  UN  military  measures  taken  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  transforming  the  South  African 
social  and  political  structure.  It  might  be 
noted  at  this  point  that  the  same  conclu- 
sion might  not  apply  were  the  UN  goal  a 
lesser  one — for  example.  South  African  agree- 
ment to  UN  control  of  South  West  Africa. 
The  government  of  South  Africa  might  well 
be  prepared  to  run  fewer  risks  to  preserve 
its  control  over  that  territory  than  to  preserve 
Itself  In  power  In  the  Republic.  And  the 
threat  of  actual  military  confrontation  with 
the  UN  might  be  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
accede  to  such  a  lesser  demand. 


"The  figure  most  commonly  cited  is  that 
40  vessels  a  day,  on  average,  enter  South 
African  ports.  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 

»For  the  calculations  on  which  this  esti- 
mate la  based,  see  the  Appendix  to  this 
analysis,  pp.  166-167. 

"  We  have  not  taken  up  here  the  question 
of  how  the  possibility  mentioned  In  Chapter 
6  of  shipping  from  Angola  entirely  within 
South  African  waters  might  be  coped  with. 
The  question  is  a  grave  one,  for  fundamental 
rules  of  International  law  are  at  Issue. 

»  See  Chapter  6,  pp.  104-106.  See  also  map 
facing  p.  104.  An  estimated  20  ships  a  day 
enter  Mozambique  and  Angolan  ports.  See 
Beetham  and  Salter,  op.  cit..  p.  70. 


be  a  much  more  serious  one.  In  theory  It 
seems  Inconceivable  that  a  decision  would 
have  been  taken  to  Institute  a  blockade  with- 
out a  concurrent  willingness  to  respond  vig- 
orously to  South  African  actions  against 
It— and  even  to  give  the  UN  commander  wide 
discretionary  powers  for  such  contingencies. 
In  fact,  however,  it  may  well  be  that  a  firm 
decision  on  this  question  would  have  been 
avoided,  so  that  a  new  political  problem 
would  be  posed  by  such  South  African  ac- 
tions. In  any  event,  the  blockading  force 
would  need  to  be  of  such  a  size  and  char- 
acter as  to  make  it  possible  for  It  to  pro- 
tect ItseU  If  necessary. 

A  wide  range  of  responses  to  a  blockade 
would  be  open  to  the  Republic.  We  have  al- 
ready   examined    in    the    preceding    chapter 
the  economic  alternatives  available  to  South 
Africa  to  counter  or  circumvent  a  blockade. 
We  shall  be  concerned  here  with  the  mili- 
tary  response   of   South   Africa.  The   South 
African   forces    have   the  capability  of   con- 
testing the  blockading  force  should  the  gov- 
ernment decide  on  such  a  course.  However, 
this  would  be  a  dangerous  step  for  the  Re- 
public  to  take — a  step  that  would  be  very 
likely  to  lead  to  UN  reprisals  and  possibly 
more  direct  UN  military  action.  An  alterna- 
tive military  response  for  the  Republic  would 
be   not   to   challenge    the   blockade   directly 
but  to  take  steps  to  strengthen  Its  defenses 
against  possible  later  direct  action — by  plac- 
ing Its  populace  on  a  war  footing,  mobilizing 
reserve  units,  and  so  forth.  The  government 
would  most  certainly  also  Increase  pressure 
and  control  over  the  non-whites  In  the  Re- 
public   to    prevent    the    outbreak    of    major 
violence  at  home.  Finally,  the  South  African 
government  could  accede  to  UN  demands  in 
response  to  the  economic  privation  and  mil- 
itary threat  stemming  from  the  blockade. 

Direct  Military  Intervention:  There  are  a 
number  of  circumstances  in  which  it  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  the  UN  would  decide 
to  proceed  from  the  limited  kinds  of  mlU- 
tarv  action  described  In  the  preceding  two 
sections   to  a  more  massive  direct  military 
Intervention    in    South    Africa.    Should    the 
diplomatic,    economic,    and    lesser    military 
measures    fail    to    accomtslish    their    objec- 
tives—and  should  there  remain  a  high  con- 
sensus that  South  Africa  had  to  be  forced  to 
accede  to  UN  demands— there  would  be  few 
other  courses  open  to   the  organization.  Or 
such  large  scale  action  could  develop  out  of 
a  series  of  clashes  between  blockading  forces 
and   South   African   forces.  Or   Intervention 
could  be  designed  to  deal  with  a  large-scale 
breakdown  of  order  within  the  Republic  that 
the  previous  UN  actions  had  helped  to  pre- 
cipitate. Whatever  the  reasons  for  deciding 
upon  this  more  drastic  course  of  action,  the 
objective,  in  accordance  with  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  assumptions  made  for  the  purpose 
of  the  analysis  in  this  chapter,  would  be  to 
defeat  the  South  African  military  forces  and 
break   the  will  of  the  government  and  the 
people  to  resist   in   order  that  the  political 
system  could  be  altered  to  meet  the  UN  de- 
mands. 

There  follows  a  suggestion  of  one  possible 
combination  of  forces  and  the  approximate 
force  levels  needed  for  such  an  operation: 

Air  units:  200  frontline  aircraft,  200  trans- 
port. 

Reserve:  100  frontUne  aircraft,  200  trans- 
port. 

Amphibious  assault:  "  2  division  strength 

(30,000  men). 

Reserve  and  follow-up :  4  division  strength 
(60,000  men) . 

Air  assault:  regiment  strength  (3.000  men, 
3  battalions) . 

Naval  strength:  60-67  warships  and  auxil- 
iary  30-50  transport  and  assault  transports. 

The  cost  of  a  collective  mlUtary  operation 


=»  Each  dlvlson  would  be  organized  with 
15.000  men  Including  all  equipment  and  sup- 
pwrtlng  elements. 
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of  the  typ*  described  here.  compxJeed  of  the 
above  Clemen's  is  estimated  at  »94.537.0OO 
for  each  30-day  peruxl  "  The  assault  phase 
nalght  be  expected  to  last  up  to  two  weeks, 
with  complete  control  being  secured  within 
four  months  CMiiattles  among  the  UN  forces 
would  be  expected  '.o  be  between  19.000  and 
38  000  killed  and  wounded  "  These  various 
estimates  of  force  sizes,  types  and  casualties 
are  base<l  of  course,  primarily  on  the  size 
and  equipment  of  the  South  African  forces 
and  on  the  fact  that  the  operation  would 
have  to  be  primarily  a  sea  and  air  invasion. 

While  ne.irly  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations  would  have  the  military  capability 
of  contributing;  to  such  a  UN  force,  the  prob- 
lem of  command  and  control  would  be  s;reHt- 
ly  simplified  and  In  addition,  very  little  time 
for  Joint  training  wou'.d  be  required  If  the 
CN  forces  could  be  composed  la.rgely  of  dlvl- 
slon-slzed  units  from  single  countries  For 
an  adequate  force  to  be  fielded  quickly.  It 
would  be  almost  essential  that  one  or  two 
major  pr.wers  contribute  to  it  divlslon-slzed 
units  complete  with  the  necessary  techni- 
cal administrative,  and  transport  support 
Such  divlslon-slzed  units  would  have  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  battalion -sized 
Sotith  African  units  unaccustomed  to  larger 
scale  operations  The  category  of  states  that 
could  make  ?uch  contributions  Is  not  large. 
Includetl  In  It  would  be  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and   the   United  States. 

.fs  we  have  noted  earlier.  South  Africa 
could  mf'MMze  around  250.000  men.  and  could 
field  ao  many  as  350  000  if  the  police  and 
pira-military  elements  were  Included,  and 
w:'h  It-s  'raining  and  equipment,  this  force 
could  present  a  formidable  opposition  There 
can  be  no  doubt  however  that  eventually 
the  combined  strengths  of  the  tJN  members 
could  defeat  'he  South  Africans.  Of  course 
It  is  possible  that  the  threat  of  Impending 
Invasion  or  the  first  shock  of  an  ac'ual  as- 
sault, would  generate  sufficient  pressure 
among  white  South  Africans  to  force  the 
government  to  capitulate  It  Is  equally  poe- 
slble.  however,  that  such  UN  action  would 
strengthen  the  South  African  whites"  com- 
mitment to  their  government  This  again  Is 
the  large  unknown  element — how  the  South 
African   whites   would  respond. 

If  an  invasion  were  actually  underway  or 
seemed  imminent.  It  would  seem  likely  that 
the  Sou'h  African  government  would  move 
to  strengthen  its  controls  over  the  non- 
white  papulation  This  would  be  both  a  mili- 
tary necessity  for  the  government,  to  secure 
Its  Internal  control  while  combatting  an  ex- 
ternal assault  and  a  logical  If  unfortunate 
reaction  of  the  white  population  who  would 
probably  begin  to  blame  their  predicament 
on  restive  non-whites  In  a  sense,  the  South 
African  government  could  hold  the  non- 
white  p<>pulatlon  a  hostage  with  ahlch  It 
might  hope  to  limit  or  even  terminate  the 
United  Nations  action.  At  the  same  time 
h-vwever  It  is  also  possible,  and  even  prob- 
able, that  the  non-whites  would  have  stepped 
up  their  own  campaign  of  terror  and  violence 
As  South  African  forces  lost  control  over 
the  Internal  security  of  the  country — as  they 
inevitably  would  If  full-scale  fighting  with 
UN  forces  continued — the  principal  present 
ot)«;acIe  to  effective  Insurgency  movements 
within  the  Republic  would  have  been  re- 
m:>ved 

To  summarize  to  bring  a  collective  mili- 
tary operation  of  the  sort  discussed  here  to  a 
successful  conclusion  would  require  a  sub- 
stantia! effort  Involving  naval  air.  and 
g^und  units  Tlie  hope  for  future  accommo- 
dation   among    the    races    In    South    Africa 


"For  the  calculations  on  which  this  esti- 
mate Is  based  see  the  Appendix  to  this 
analysis  pp   168-169 

"  FV>r  the  calculations  on  which  this  esti- 
mate La  based  see  the  Appendix  tu  this 
analysis  p   17i' 


would  be  seriously  affected  in  the  proces.e 
Th  major  question  which  can  only  be 
asked  here  and  not  answered.  Is  whether  a 
United  Nations  victory  after  this  kind  of 
struggle  would  lead  to  the  political  objec- 
tives for  which  It  was  undertaken. 

United  Satton-i  Rule  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
analvze  with  any  precision  Just  what  kinds  of 
UN  forces  might  be  required  in  South  Africa 
after  the  successful  carrying  out  of  UN  col- 
lective military  measures  The  situation 
would  be  so  different  In  a  South  Africa  that 
had  resisted  to  Its  utmost  capacity  from  one 
in  which  the  government  had  yielded  to  a 
much  smaller  degree  of  pressure  In  the  first 
Instance,  an  extended  period  of  military  gov- 
ernment, using  perhaps  30-45.000  troops, 
would  probably  be  required  In  the  latter 
circumstances,  a  much  smaller  force,  with 
much  more  limited  functions  would  be 
needed  And  indeed  it  Is  possible  to  Imagine 
circumstances  where  little  more  than  a  small 
guard  force  for  UN  civilian  personnel  would 
be  called  for. 

Particularly  In  the  case  of  a  kind  of  UN 
military  government,  the  political  problems 
would  be  enormous  Not  only  would  the  force 
have  to  deal  with  a  sullen  and  perhaps  hos- 
tile white  population,  but  It  would  also  most 
likely  be  faced  with  many  competitors  for  the 
leadership  of  the  country.  And  these  com- 
peting groups  within  the  Republic  would  un- 
doubtedly have  their  mentors  and  supporters 
outside  the  country  While  there  would  no 
doubt  have  been  grave  problems  throughout 
any  UN  military  measures  of  the  sort  dis- 
cussed In  this  chapter.  It  Is  difficult  to 
imagine  them  being  more  Intractable  and 
more  disruptive  of  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  the  mission  of  the  UN  force  than 
they  would  be  during  this  phase  of  a  UN 
operation. 

One  particular  problem  might  be  noted 
The  African  states  would  almost  certalnlv 
Insist  on  a  role  In  any  UN  government  of 
South  Africa  What  would  be  the  reaction 
of  the  white  population  to  black  occupation 
troops''  Would  the  African  troops,  and  some 
Asian  troops,  be  suspected  of  trying  to  settle 
old  grievances'  Conversely  would  European 
troops  equally  be  suspected  by  non-whites  In 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere  of  reflecting  ra- 
cial bias  In  their  treatment  of  various  South 
African  groups' 

Even  If  the  white  South  African  govern- 
ment had  been  defeated  militarily  there  Is 
no  guarantee  that  the  white  minority  would 
acquiesce  In  or  cooperate  In  the  formation 
of  a  new  non-racial  political  structure. 
What  then  would  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  be'  Would  a  forcibly  estab- 
lished majority  government  be  the  solution'' 
In  short,  would  the  problem  of  South  Africa 
stop  with  the  defeat  of  the  military  forces 
and  the  collapse  of  the  governmenf  Or 
would  a  new  problem  as  complex  and  per- 
haps as  ugly  as  the  present  one  be  the  net 
outcome? 

Eventually  the  United  Nations  forces 
would  have  to  be  disengaged  and  withdrawn 
from  the  Republic  No  one  can  foresee  how 
long  a  process  this  might  be  Or  how  much 
it  might  merge  Into  long-run  UN  presence 
that  gradually  lost  Its  military  character 
and  took  on  more  the  appearance  and  the 
actuality  of  a  period  of  UN  technical  assist- 
ance. 

GEJ«ERAL    ASSESSMENT 

Collective  military  measures  against  South 
.Africa,  considered  from  a  purely  military 
p>olnt  of  view,  are  practical.  Although  the 
South  African  forces  are  large,  well-equipped, 
and  highly  trained,  the  resources  of  the  ma- 
jor members  of  the  United  Nations  are  more 
than  adequate  to  overcome  any  resistance 
they  might  offer  The  major  questions  about 
the  feasibility  of  using  military  force  are 
political.  In  fact,  these  measures  become 
■feajslble"  whenever  there  is  the  political 
win  to  take  them.  For  the  major  powers, 
which    would    have    to    provide    the    largest 


proportion  of  the  manfvower,  materiel,  and 
financing  for  the  kinds  of  operations  that 
have  been  explored  here,  a  decision  to  pro- 
ceed will  rest  ou  an  assessment  of  the  range 
of  political  costs  of  action,  and  of  inaction. 
The  queetlon  of  whether  such  action 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  United  Nations 
falls  outside  the  purview  of  this  chapter  We 
might  note  In  conclusion,  however,  the  some, 
what  understated  view  of  Secretary  Gen. 
eral  U  Thant  who  told  an  audience  In  June 
1963:  "The  Idea  that  conventional  military 
methods— or.  to  put  it  bUintly,  war — can  be 
used  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations 
to  counter  aggres.slon  and  secure  the  peace, 
seems   now  to  be  rather  Impractical."  " 


WAR  ON  POVERTY— ADDRESS  BY 
HON.   WILBUR   D    MILLS 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
include  an  address. 

The  SPF.'VKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  delivered  a  most 
constructive  and  thought  provoking 
.speech  on  the  war  on  proverty  on  Fri- 
day. May  5.  1967.  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Opportunity  Industrialization  Center 
in  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

I  have  found  th'\se  remarks  to  be  very 
interesting  and  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will.  also.  Under  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  I  am  plea.sed  to  include  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  Wu.bv-r  D.  Mills 

AT  Dedication  of  the  OrpoRTrNrrres  In- 

DrSTRIALIZATION  CENTER.  LlTTLE  ROCK.  ARK., 

May  5.   1967 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Invitation  to 
take  part  tJXlay  In  the  dedication  of  this 
fine  Opportunities  Industrialization   Center. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  chance  to  be 
back  among  friends  in  Little  Rock. 

Those  of  us  who  are  elected  to  represent 
you  In  the  Nation's  Capital  always  welcome  a 
chahce  to  gel  back  home  because  It  glve^  us 
an  opportunity  to  refresh  our  memories  on 
how  the  people  at  home  are  working  to  Im- 
prove our  state  and  Its  opportunities. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  they  were  telling  the 
story  of  Vice  President  Humphrey's  visit  to 
Texas,  where  he  f<illowed  his  longstanding 
custom  of  seeking  out  the  first  resident  he 
saw  to  talk  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  And 
one  of  the  first  queetlons  he  asked  of  this  per- 
tlcular  citizen  was  "How  do  you  feel  about  the 
poverty  bill?" 

The  unexpected  reply  was-  "If  we  run  It 
up.  I  think  we  ought  to  pay  It  ". 

What  we  are  gathered  here,  today,  for  is  to 
talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  Nation's 
effort  to  reduce  poverty,  of  which  this  center 
Is  a  vital,  significant  and  illustrative  part 

Like  me.  you  probably  refer  to  this  program 
In  most  cases  as  "The  War  on  Poverty",  and 
In  this  particular  confilct.  there  may  be 
those  among  you  who  may  have  preferred,  on 
occasion,  a  strategic  retreat 

But  there  is  a  need  In  this  Nation  for  an 
economic  opportunity  program,  and  I  have 
alwttvs  thought  that  the  co^icept  behind  the 
present  strategy  agnlnst  poverty  Is  basically 
sound.  That  Is.  the  effort  to  make  It  possible 
for  every  American  willing  to  work  to  enjoy 
the  economic  opportunity  available  to  others. 


"  Cited  In  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield.  ed , 
International  Uilitary  Forces  tSoeton;  Little, 
Brown,  and  Co  ,  1964),  p  260. 


And  thus,  to  convert  those  willing  to  learn 
(jid '  willing  to  work  from  tax  recipients— 
through  the  welfare  program  and  similar 
efforts— to  taxpayers. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  ha*  been  entirely 
happy  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  Certainly  I  have  not  been 
fully  satisfied.  There  have  been  mistakes. 
And  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  program  are  among  the  first  to  admit 

this.  ,T     ».   J 

Sargent  Shrlver  is  among  them.  He  had 
successfully  Implemented  the  Peace  Corps 
and  seen  It  move  from  a  program  of  training 
young  people  Into  one  of  placing  them  In  a 
people-to-people  diplomatic  relationship.  He 
was  handed  a  massive  Job  and  a  very  re- 
stricted timetable  when  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  was  Orst  organized.  And 
he  was  given  an  organization  made  up  basic- 
ally of  planners  and  Idealists,  but  short  on 
administrators  and  persons  capable  of  Im- 
plementing a  program. 

Most  of  them  are  no  longer  In  the  organi- 
zation. 

Many  capable  administrators  have  been 
added,  among  them,  Bert  Harding,  whom 
I  have  known  for  many  years  as  an  efficient 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  He  brings  to 
the  position  of  Deputy  Director  a  wide  back- 
ground of  Federal  experience  that  includes 
service  as  the  number  two  man  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Bert  first  went  to 
O.E.O.  on  a  loan  basis  to  help  correct  admin- 
istrative deficiencies  and  pull  together  the 
elements  that  were  pulling  against  each  other 
and  to  work  toward  achieving  cooperation 
with  existing  government  agencies  whose 
goals  were  similar  to  those  of  the  O.E.O. 
He  has  been  persuaded  to  stay  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  and  advises  me  that  he  Is  making 
progress  In  Improving  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

Under  strict  and  tight  administration — 
and  within  the  budgetary  limitations  of  a 
government  at  war — the  concept  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  one  which  every  American  can  sup- 
port 'Without  such  administration  Its  mean- 
ing Is  k>st.  It  is  conservative  In  nature  with 
an  appeal  that  is  hard  to  resist. 

I  detect.  I  think,  a  raised  eyebrow  or  two 
over  that  word  conservative.  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  that  the  program  has  not  had 
that  kind  of  image.  Much  heis  been  said — and 
much  has  been  done — to  give  the  program  a 
different  label. 

But  I  think  you  will  find  upon  study  that 
the  basic  idea,  the  structure  and  the  strategy 
of  the  program  is  entirely  conservative.  The 
purpose  throughout  Is  to  turn  tax  users  into 
tax  payers  and  thereby  produce  an  economic 
return  that  will  benefit  not  only  the  poor  but 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

L*t  me  cite  several  Items  Of  evidence  to 
indicate  the  conservative  approach  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  program. 

Program  by  program,  the  purpose  of  the 
strategy  against  poverty  is  to  move  people — 
old  or  young — away  from  welfare  into  tax- 
producing  employment.  I  am  sure  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  many  of  the  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  past  and  the  present  have 
served  only  to  perp>etuate  poverty.  We  can 
no  longer  tolerate  a  problem  which  produces 
three  generations  of  welfare  recipients.  We 
are  told  the  cost  of  one  welfare  program,  un- 
le8,s  something  is  done,  will  double  by  1972 
and  It  is  a  program  wherein  many  able- 
bodied  persons  are  Involved.  Right  now  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  we  are  trying 
to  develop  alternatives  to  help  get  these  peo- 
ple off  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  Mayor  of  Detroit  noted  recently  that 
1,500  Jobless  persons  in  that  city  who  were 
helped  by  an  adult  and  youth  employment 
project  costing  $788,000  now  earn  $4  million 
ft  year  and  pay  $650,000  a  year  in  taxes. 

Here  in  Arkansas  I  have  been  told  of  rela- 
tive but  similar  success  through  the  work 
experience  program  under  which  persons  on 
public    assistance    are   moved    Into    employ- 


ment of  a  productive  nature.  An  example  in 
the  Little  Rock,  area  Involves  the  placement 
of  a  number  of  employees  In  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes.  For  many  years,  there  ha£ 
been  a  very  critical  shortage  of  trained  hospi- 
tal workers.  The  project  supervisor  surveyed 
this  problem  and  found  that  five  large  hospi- 
tals and  some  26  nursing  homes  In  this  area 
could  use  from  250  to  300  employees  In  the 
fields  of  hospital  housekeeping  service, 
dietary  service,  and  nursing  aides,  and  there 
was  a  shortage  of  25  to  35  psychiatric  nurses 
and  some  100  to  125  practical  nurses.  I  am 
advised  that  under  the  program  there  have 
been  trained  approximately  80  people  and 
there  are  80  more  In  training  at  this  time. 
I  am  also  advised  that  hospital  supervisors 
have  praised  this  program  and  have  said  that 
Title  V  Is  saving  the  day  in  the  Pulaski 
Covmty  Hospitals. 

Private  enterprise,  the  backone  of  this 
Nation's  strength  In  whatever  we  try.  Is 
deeply  Involved  In  the  Nation's  strategy 
against  poverty — officially  in  the  operation  of 
Job  Corps  Centers  and  in  manpower  pro- 
grams and  Informally  through  the  participa- 
tion of  countless  individual  businessmen  in 
community  action  against  poverty  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Only  recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  comments  of  the  President  of  the 
Postorla  Corporation  In  Ohio,  Mr.  Richard 
Carter,  a  Republican,  Incidentally,  who  de- 
scribed the  economic  opportunity  program 
as  "plain  good  business". 

Washington's  role  In  this  program  must  be 
small  and  made  smaller.  Community  action 
agencies  In  more  than  1,000  urban  and  rioral 
areas  throughout  the  Nation  develop  their 
own  local  programs  and  need  only  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  a  regional  office  to  proceed. 
This  Is  a  voluntary  program.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  fact,  does  not  go 
hat  in  hand  offering  assistance.  It  merely 
makes  it  available  on  request  where  a  local 
program  has  been  developed  to  help  the  poor 
become  self -sufficient. 

This  program  should  offer  great  encourage- 
ment for  the  exercise  of  states'  right*  and 
responsibilities.  State  technical  assistance 
offices  provide  program  coordination  and  di- 
rection, particularly  in  rural  areas. 

State  agencies  directly  administer  such 
programs  as  work  experience  and.  occasional- 
ly, the  neighborhood  youth  corps.  Four  Job 
corps  centers  are  now  being  operated  by 
state  authorities. 

The  direction  of  the  program  is  neither 
regional  nor  racial.  There  is  anti-poverty  ac- 
tivity in  more  than  3,000  of  the  Nation's 
3,132  counties  and  help  is  available  to  the 
poverty-stricken,  whatever  his  color,  his  age 
or  his  origin. 

The  pitch  of  the  program  is  purposely 
locally-oriented.  It  is  felt  that  the  causes  of 
poverty  can  best  be  handled  by  local  people 
at  the  local  level  where  those  causes  can  be 
seen  clearly  and  quickly  attacked.  More  than 
1.000  locally  developed  and  locally  directed 
community  action  agencies  are  now  carrying 
out  that  mission  in  all  50  states. 

Such  conununity  Involvement  is  required. 
Community  action  agencies  require  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  p)Oor,  the  use  of  every  avail- 
able local  public  and  private  resource,  the 
cooperation  of  community  officials  and  the 
involvement  of  business  and  labor  in  the 
overall  strategy  against  poverty. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
Opportunity  Industrialization  Center  is  lai 
a  non-profit  corporation,  (b)  a  local  non- 
profit corporation,  and  (c)  so  far  has  been  fi- 
nanced by  funds  from  four  sources — the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity;  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  Department  of  Labor; 
and  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  Is  not  directly 
a  part  of  a  purely  Federal  program:  rather,  it 
can  be  more  accurately  described  as  an  in- 
dependent program  with  local  participation. 
In  such  programs,  there  is  a  much  greater 
possibility  for  the  correction  of  errors  and  the 


improvement  of  administration  thaji  In  other 
types  of  programs. 

The  use  of  private  resources  and  the  sup- 
port of  private  groups,  I  would  add,  should 
be  encouraged  and  Is  essenUal,  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  success.  I  have  been  pleased  with 
the  contribution  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  the  legal  services  program  and 
with  the  help  that  has  been  provided  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  neighborhood  health  centers 
to  serve  the  poor. 

These  qualities  which  I  have  cited — local 
control,  volunteerism,  personal  initiative,  a 
small  Federal  establishment,  a  role  for  the 
states,  sound  administration — should  be  of 
great  appeal  to  those  who  have  seen  Wash- 
ington's growth  merely  match  the  growth  of 
the  Nation's  problems. 

What  you  and  I  are  looking  for— and  what 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  seek- 
ing  is    a    reduction    of    national    problems 

through  the  motivation  of  local  action  from 
the  smallest  possible  Federal  base. 

We  would  all  want  to  see  a  program  of 
this  sort  shape  up  and  succeed.  Properly 
administered,  it  is  our  kind  of  program.  It 
offers  education,  training  and  health,  legal 
and  other  services  that  the  poor  need  to 
break  down  the  obstacles  which  keep  them 
in  poverty. 

Improvements  must  be  made  and  there  is 
evidence  that  they  are  being  made.  In  the 
Job  Corps,  where  young  men  and  women 
from  harsh  poverty  environments  are  pre- 
pared for  productive  employment,  costs  are 
coming  down  and  graduate  success  Is  going 
up,  I  am  advised. 

Recent  Job  Corps  statistics  show  that 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  enrollees  have, 
as  a  result  of  their  training,  either  been 
placed  in  jobs,  qualified  for  military  service 
or  returned  to  school.  Many  Job  Corps  vol- 
unteers are  now  serving  in  'Vietnam.  At  least 
one  has  given  his  life  for  his  country.  Not 
one  has  burned  his  draft  card.  This  is  the 
kind  of  contribution  you  and  I  can  ap- 
preciate. 

We  will  also  be  able  to  appreciate.  I  am 
sure,  the  contribution  that  will  be  made 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty  by  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  we 
dedicate  todav.  This  Center  is  a  practical 
embodiment  of  what  Is  best  in  the  con- 
cepts of  community  action  and  of  economic 
opportunity. 

Tlie  economic  opportunity  that  it  gives 
to  the  trainees  it  has  enrolled  and  will  en- 
roll Is  readilv  apparent.  The  500  men  and 
women  alreadv  enrolled— and  the  800  who 
will  eventually  be  benefiting  from  this  pro- 
gram— are  people  with  unknown  skills  and 
untapped   talents. 

This  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter is  discovering  and  sharpening  their  skills, 
and  tapping  their  talents,  all  In  the  context 
of  the  volatile  chain  reaction  of  the  tech- 
nological revolution  and  of  the  evolving 
manpower  needs  of  the  Little  Rock  area. 

Even  more  important,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center's 
stress  on  inspiring  among  the  trainees  a  sense 
of  pride  in  themselves,  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility toward  their  employment  and  their 
empiover  which  is  a  pre-requislte  to  their 
full  participation  and  Involvement  in  the 
life  and  work  of  their  country. 

From  this  training  and  inspiration  these 
men  and  women  will  benefit  Immeasurably. 
Their  lives  will  be  not  only  re-directed  but 
dynamically  changed. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  humanitarian  pro- 
gram, holding  out  economic  opportunity  to 
cur  disadvantaged  neighbors.  In  very  prag- 
matic terms,  the  entire  community  will  bene- 
M  immeasurablv  from  this  program.  Em- 
blematic of  this  in  Little  Rock  and  in  the 
surrounding  country  has  been  the  formation 
of  the  New  Industries  Committee — and  the 
New  Industries  Committee  is  convinced  that 
the    Opportunities    Industrialization    Center 
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win  play  a  major  role  In  the  economic  devel- 
opment plans  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
for  Little  Rock,  for  Pulaski  County  and  fo^ 
Jefferson  and  Faulkner  Counties  as  well. 

Local  Industrie*  such  as  U.S  Time  and  the 
Baldwin  Electronics  Company  have  already 
recoRnlred  the  ereat  value  that  the  Oppor- 
tunities InduatrlalLzatlon  Center  will  be  to 
them.  Accordingly,  they  have  given  unstint- 
ingly  of  their  counsel  and  resources  to  this 
project 

This  Is  testimony  both  of  the  recognition 
by  these  firms,  and  many  others,  of  the 
economic  cpportunUy  for  the  area  promised 
by  the  Opportunities  IndustrlallzaUon  Center 
and  of  their  community  involvement,  of 
their  participation  In  the  best  kind  of  com- 
munity action 

It  Is  the  entire  community  that  Is  making 
this  Center  go  It  Is  the  dedicated  support 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  those 
radio  and  TV  stations  which  are  contribut- 
ing public  service  broadcasts  and  announce- 
menu  It  is  the  round-the-clock  leadership 
of  Sonr.y  W.^lker  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Agency  of  Pulaski  County  It  is  the 
dedicated  work  of  the  volunteer  teachers, 
counselors  and  recruiters  who  started  the 
Center  and  kept  It  going  for  eight  months 
before  the  project  was  approved  for  Federal 
support 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  strong  coordi- 
nation between  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Agency  and  the  county  agencies  of  employ- 
ment security  and  of  welfare  The  Federal 
OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  given 
thU  project  Its  support — and  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  that  the  tremendous  economic 
benefits  of  the  proffram  will  be  realized  at  an 
economy  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  less  than 
•40  per  trainee  per  month 

TTie  greatest  waste  Is  far  people  not  to  work 
but  Just  live  on  government  handouts  This 
program  Is  one  of  many  aimed  at  making  It 
possible  for  those  who  want  to  get  ahead  to 
make  their  own  way 

But  more  than  all.  I  am  delighted  that  a 
program  of  such  high  promise  to  the  com- 
munity and  Its  citizens  Is  being  shapied.  sup- 
ported and  administered  by  the  entire  com- 
munity This  is  what  creative  federalism  Is 
all  about  This  Is  what  local  government  is 
all  about  And  this  local  Initiative  and  un- 
remitting stress  on  self-help  are  what  com- 
munity action  and  economic  opportunity  are 
all  about 

I  salute  the  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center  It  wUl  undergo  Inevitable  prob- 
lems and  travails  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  promise  that  it  holds  out  for  the  com- 
munity w:ll  be  translated  Into  achievement — 
by  dedicated,  pragmatic  and  total  community 
action 

And  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Ar- 
kansans  will  point  with  Justifiable  pride  to 
the  Center  as  a  vital  element  in  the  success- 
ful fight  this  Nation  has  mounted  against  a 
poverty  that  causes  human  misery  for  so 
many  Americans  and  a  financial  burden  for 
all  others 

Thank  you 


THE  DISTRICT  ALCOHOLISM  DI- 
LEMMA—AN URGENT  NEED  FOR 
ACTION 

Mr.     HAGAN      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  reports  that 
the  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
has  asked  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners   to   close   down   the   District 


Health  Departments  alcoholic  treat- 
ment facility  at  Occoquan. 

The  Occoquan  facility  is  the  only  in- 
patient treatment  facility  operating  for 
the  District's  chronic  alcoholics.  When 
it  opened  last  winter  it  quickly  reached 
its  capacity  of  425.  Yet.  about  44.000 
persons  were  arrested  in  1965  for  public 
drunkenness  in  the  District,  and  70  per- 
cent of  that  number  were  repeaters, 
hard-core  alcoholics. 

Over  a  year  has  passed  since  the  US. 
court  of  appeals  i-uled  in  the  Ea.ster 
case  that  chronic  alcoholics  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  cannot  be  jailed  as 
criminals.  Yet,  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Nation's  Capital,  even  at  this  time  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  treatment  facilities  with 
which  to  abide  by  the  court  ruling — and 
It  now  faces  the  loss  of  its  only  alcohol- 
ism inpatient  treatment  facility. 

On  February  27,  I  Introduced  an  alco- 
holism care  and  control  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  legi.slation  would 
provide  the  facilities  enabling  Di.strlct 
authorities  to  operate  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  In  the  Easter  case 

It  is  clear  that  the  position  taken  yes- 
terday by  the  Fairfax  County  Board 
makes  it  Imperative  that  the  Congress 
act — and  act  soon — to  enact  this  legis- 
lation. 

CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  on 
May  20  we  commemorate  the  65th  an- 
niversary' of  Cuban  Independence  from 
Spain.  Cuban  patriots  fought  for  decades 
to  attain  freedom  from  Imperial  Spain, 
and  in  1902  the  "flag  of  the  Lone  Star" 
was  gloriously  hoisted  In  Havana  for  the 
first  time. 

The  United  States  was  intricately  In- 
volved in  the  Cuban  struggle  when  they 
ofiRcially  joined  alongside  Cuban  fighters 
to  oust  Spain  from  the  Island. 

The  Cuban  people  once  again  are  .suf- 
fering under  the  heel  of  tyranny.  Cuba 
was  betrayed  by  Its  present  regime  when 
their  independence  was  sacrificed  to  the 
domination  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  friendly  cooperation  be- 
tween Cuban  and  American  people  is 
too  deeply  entrenched  over  too  long  a 
period  of  time  to  be  obliterated  by  a 
handful  of  ruthless  and  lying  men 

On  this  anniversary  of  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence from  Spain,  we  must  recall  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Cuban  people 
which  resisted  Spanish  tyranny  for  dec- 
ades We  know  that  however  ferocious 
and  well  organized  the  force  which  en- 
slaves them,  the  Cuban  people  will  one 
day  again  rise  to  fight  for  their  freedom. 


REGULATIONS    FOR    EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSE  DEDUCTIONS 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  AshbrookJ  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  89th  Congress  in  1965 
I  Introduced  legislation  to  authorize  and 
facilitate  deductions  from  gross  Income 
by  teachers  of  certain  expenses  incurred 
in  the  pursuit  of  education.  Consequent- 
ly. It  IS  ^ratifying  to  learn  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  put  into 
effect  amended  regulations  which  will 
help  alienate  the  burden  of  meeting  ed- 
ucational expenditures.  I  understand 
that  the  National  Education  Association 
approves  tlie  new  regulations,  with  all 
but  one  of  NEA's  past  recommenda- 
tions having  been  satisfied 

This  recommendation  concerns  the 
use  of  the  standard  deduction  in  apply- 
ing for  the  new  educational  deductions. 
To  use  the  standard  deduction  for  educa- 
tional expenses  would  require  passage 
of  a  law  by  Congress,  which,  of  course, 
is  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

With  rct:ard  to  past  educational  ex- 
penses, the  statute  of  limitations  applies, 
thereby  allowing  the  deduction  of  edu- 
cational expenses  retroactive  to  the  year 
1964.  IRS  stated  that  persons  desiring 
to  claim  the  deduction  for  1964, 1965.  and 
1966  should  file  amended  tax  returns. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  a  deduc- 
tion for  income  tax  purposes  would  be 
allowed  in  some  cases  for  educational 
costs  leading  to  an  advanced  degree  or 
qualifying  a  teacher  for  a  principal's 
post 

The  guidelines  apply  mainly  to  teach- 
ers who  already  hold  permanent  jobs. 
No  tax  deductions  are  permitted  to  par- 
ents who  are  financing  college  educa- 
tions for  their  children. 

Generally  speaking,  educational  ex- 
penses are  deductible  if  the  education 
maintains  or  Improves  skills  required  by 
the  Lndivldual  In  his  present  field.  Also 
deductible  are  expenses  for  education 
needed  to  meet  the  express  requirements 
of  an  employer  to  retain  a  person's  es- 
tablished job.  status,  or  pay. 

Expenses  to  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quirements, .s;uch  as  to  obtain  a  bache- 
lor's degree  for  a  teacher,  may  not  be  de- 
ducted. 

Certain  travel  expen.ses  directly  con- 
nected with  the  furtherance  of  educa- 
tion will  also  be  allowed. 

To  more  widely  disseminate  these  Im- 
portant regulations,  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  of  great  Interest  to  those  In  the 
educational  field.  I  Insert  the  IRS  regu- 
lations as  they  appeared  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  May  2, 1967 : 

TITLE  26 — INTERNAL  REVENUE 
Chapter  I  — I^rTER^•AI  Rn-ENfE  Service 

DrP.AETMENT    OF    THE    TREAStTRT 

Subchapter  A — Income  Tax 
:TX).  6918) 

PART    1    INCOME  tax;    TAXADLE   YEARS   BEGINNINO 
AfTER  DECEMBER  31.  J963 

Expenses  for  education 

On  October  1.  1966.  notice  of  proposed  rule 

making  with  respect  to  the  amendment  of 

5  1.162-5    (relating   to   expenses   for   educa- 

Uon)  and  {  1.262-1  (relating  to  personal,  llv- 
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imt  and  family  expenses)  of  the  Income  Tax 
^g'ulatlons  (26  CFR  Part  1)  wa£  published 
in  the  FEDERAL  Register  (31  F.R.  12843).  Af- 
ter consideration  of  all  such  relevant  matter 
as  was  presented  by  Interested  persons  re- 
garding the  rules  proposed,  such  regxilatlona 
are  amended  as  follows: 

Pabaoraph  1.  Section  1.162-6  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
( 1  162-5   Expenses   for   education. 

(a)  General  rule.  Expendlt\ire8  made  by  an 
individual  for  educaUon  (including  research 
undertaken  as  part  of  his  educational  pro- 
eram)  which  are  not  expenditures  of  a  type 
described  in  paragraph  (b)  (2)  or  (3)  ol  this 
section  are  deductible  as  ordinary  and  nec- 
eggary  business  expenses  (even  though  the 
education  may  lead  to  a  degree)  11  the  edu- 

(1)  MalnUlns  or  Improves  sldUs  required 
by  the  individual  In  his  employment  or  other 
trade  or  busli:ess,  or 

(2)  Meets  the  express  requirements  of  the 
individuals  employer,  or  the  requirements 
of  applicable  law  or  regulations.  Imposed  as 
a  condition  to  the  retention  by  the  Individual 
of  an  established  employment  relationship. 
gUtus.  or  rale  of  compensation. 

lb)   Nondeductible    educational    expendi- 
tures—{I)    In  general.  Educational  expendi- 
tures  described   In   subparagraphs    (2)    and 
(3)  of  this  paragraph  are  personal  expendi- 
tures or  constitute  an  Inseparable  aggregate 
of  personal    and   capital   expenditures   and, 
therefore,  are  not  deductible  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses  even  though  the 
education   may   maintain   or   Improve  skills 
required  by   the   Individual   In  his  employ- 
ment or  other  trade  or  business  or  may  meet 
the  express  requirements  of  the  individual's 
employer  or  of  applicable  law  or  regulations. 
(2)     Minimum    educational    requirements. 
(1)  The  flrst  category  of  nondeductible  edu- 
cational expenses  within   the  scope   of  sub- 
paragraph   (1)    of    this    paragraph    are    ex- 
penditures made  bv  an  Individual  for  educa- 
tion which   Is  required   of  him  In  order  to 
meet  the  minimum  educational  requirements 
for  qualification  in  his  employment  or  other 
trade  or  business.  The  minimum  education 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  position  or  other 
trade  or  business  must  be  determined  from 
a  consideration   of  such   factors  as   the  re- 
quirements of  the  employer,  the  applicable 
law  and  regulations,   and  the   sUndards  of 
the  profession,  trade,  or  business  Involved. 
The  fact  that  an  Individual  Is  already  per- 
forming  service    In    an    employment   status 
does  not  establish  that  he  has  met  the  mini- 
mum educational  requirements  for  qualifica- 
tion m  that  employment.  Once  an  Individ- 
ual has  met  the  minimum  educational  re- 
quirements for  qualification  In  his  employ- 
ment or  other  trade  or  business  (as  In  effect 
when  he  enters  the  employment  or  trade  or 
business),  he  shall  be  treated  as  continuing 
to   meet    those    requirements    even    though 
thev  are  changed. 

(in  The  minimum  educational  require- 
ments for  qualification  of  a  particular  In- 
dividual in  a  position  In  an  educational  In- 
stitution Is  the  minimum  level  of  educa- 
tion (In  terms  of  aggregate  college  hours  or 
degree)  which  under  the  applicable  laws 
or  regulations.  In  effect  at  the  time  this  In- 
dividual is  first  employed  in  such  position, 
Is  normally  required  of  an  individual  Ini- 
tially being  employed  In  such  a  position. 
If  there  are  no  normal  requirements  ae  to 
the  minimum  level  of  education  required 
for  a  position  In  an  educational  Institution, 
then  an  Individual  In  such  a  position  shall 
be  considered  to  have  met  the  minimum  edu- 
cational requirements  for  qualification  In 
that  position  when  he  becomes  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  educational  Institution. 
The  determination  of  whether  an  Individual 
Is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  an  educational 
Institution  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  particular  practices  of  the  institution. 
However,    an    Individual    will   ordinarily    be 


considered  to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
an  InsUtuUon  II  (a)  he  has  tenure  or  his 
years  of  service  are  being  counted  toward 
obtaining  tenure;  (b)  the  Institution  Is  mak- 
ing contributions  to  a  retirement  plan  (other 
than  Social  Security  or  a  similar  program) 
In  reepect  of  hlB  employment;  or  (c)  he  has 
a  vote  In  faculty  affairs. 

(lU)  The  application  of  this  subparagraph 
may  be  Ulustrated  by  the  following  exam- 
ples: 

Example   (1).  General  facts:  State  X  re- 
quires a  bachelor's  degree  for  beginning  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  which  must  Include 
30  credit  hours  of  professional  educational 
courses.  In  addition.  In  order  to  retain  his 
position,   a  secondary  school  teacher   must 
complete  a  fifth  year  of  preparation  within 
10  years  after  beginning  his  employment.  If 
an  employing  school  official  certifies  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education  that  appli- 
cants having  a  bachelor's  degree  and  the  re- 
quired courses  In  professional  education  can- 
not be  found,  he  may  hire  Individuals  as  sec- 
ondary school  teachers   If  they   have   com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  90  semester  hours  of 
college  work.  However,  to  be  retained  In  his 
position,  such  an  Individual  must  obtain  his 
bachelor's  degree  and  complete  the  required 
professional    educational    coiurses    within    3 
years  after  his  employment  commences.  Un- 
der these  facts,  a  bachelor's  degree,  without 
regard  to  whether  It  includes  30  credit  hours 
of  professional  educational  courses,  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  minimum  educational  re- 
quirement for  qualification  as   a  secondary 
school  teacher  In  State  X.  This  Is  the  case 
notvrtthstandlng  the  number  of  teachers  who 
are  actually  hired   without  such   a   degree. 
The  following  are  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  facts  in  particular  situations: 
Situation  1.  A,  at  the  time  he  Is  employed 
as  a  secondary  school  teacher  In  State  X,  has 
a  bachelor's  degree  Including  30  credit  hours 
of    professional    educational    courses.    After 
his  employment,  A  completes  a  fifth  college 
year  of  education  and,  as  a  result,  Is  Issued 
a  standard  certificate.  The  fifth  college  year 
of  education  undertaken  by  A  Is  not  educa- 
tion required  to  meet  the  minimum  educa- 
tional  requirements  for  qualifications  as   a 
secondary   school   teacher.   Accordingly,   the 
expenditures    for    such    education    are    de- 
ductible unless  the  expenditures  are  for  edu- 
cation which  is  part  of  a  program  of  study 
being  pursued  by  A  which  will  lead  to  quali- 
fying him  m  a  new  trade  or  business. 

Situation  2.  Because  of  a  shortage  of  ap- 
plicants meeting  the  stated  requirements,  B, 
who  h^.s  a  bachelor's  degree.  Is  employed  as  a 
secondary  school  teacher  In  SUte  X  even 
though  he  has  only  20  credit  hours  of  profes- 
sional educational  courses.  After  his  em- 
ployment, B  takes  an  additional  10  credit 
hours  of  professional  educational  courses. 
Since  these  courses  do  not  constitute  educa- 
tion required  to  meet  the  minimum  educa- 
tional requirements  for  qualification  as  a 
secondary  school  teacher  which  Is  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  will  not  lead  to  qualifying  B  In  a 
new  trade  or  business,  the  expenditures  for 
such  courses  are  deductible. 

Situation  3.  Because  of  a  shortage  of  ap- 
plicants meeting  the  stated  requirements, 
C  Is  employed  as  a  secondary  school  teacher 
m  State  X  although  he  has  only  90  semester 
hours  of  college  work  toward  his  bachelor's 
degree.  After  his  employment,  C  undertakes 
courses  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree.  These 
courses  (Including  any  courses  in  profes- 
sional education)  constitute  education  re- 
quired to  meet  the  minimum  educational 
requirements  for  qualification  as  a  second- 
ary school  teacher.  Accordingly,  the  expendi- 
tures for  such  education  are  not  deductible. 
Situation  4.  Subsequent  to  the  employ- 
ment of  A.  B,  and  C,  but  before  they  have 
completed  a  fifth  college  year  of  education. 
State  X  changes  Its  reqtUrements  affecting 
secondary  school  teachers  to  provide  that  be- 
ginning   teachers   must    have    completed    5 


college  years  of  preparation.  In  the  cases  ol 
A  B  and  C,  a  filth  college  year  of  education 
Is'  not  considered  to  be  education  under- 
taken to  meet  the  minimum  educational  re- 
quirements for  qualification  as  a  secondary 
K:hool  teacher.  Accordingly,  expenditures 
for  a  fifth  year  of  college  will  be  deductible 
unless  the  expenditures  are  for  education 
which  is  part  of  a  program  being  pursued  by 
A,  B,  or  C  which  will  lead  to  qualifying  him 
in  a  new  trade  or  business. 

Example  (2) .  D,  who  holds  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree obtains  temporary  employment  as  an 
Instructor  at  University  Y  and  undertakes 
graduate  courses  as  a  candidate  for  a  gradu- 
ate degree.  D  may  become  a  faculty  member 
only  If  he  obtains  a  graduate  degree  and  may 
conUnue  to  hold  a  position  as  Instructor  only 
so  long  as  he  shows  satisfactory  progress  to- 
wards obtaining  this  graduate  degree.  The 
graduate  courses  taken  by  D  constitute  edu- 
cation required  to  meet  the  minimum  edu- 
cattonal  requirements  for  qualification  in 
D's  trade  or  business  and,  thus,  the  expendi- 
tures for  such  courses  are  not  deductible. 

Example  (3).  E,  who  has  completed  2  years 
of  a  normal  3-year  law  school  course  leading 
to  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree  (LL.B.),  is  hired 
by  a  law  firm  to  do  legal  research  and  per- 
form other  functions  on  a  full-time  basis. 
As  a  condition  to  continued  employment,  E  is 
required  to  obtain  an  UL.B.  and  pass  the 
State  bar  examination.  E  completes  his  law 
school  education  by  attending  night  law 
school,  and  he  takes  a  bar  review  course  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  State  bar  examina- 
tion. The  law  courses  and  bar  review  course 
constitute  education  required  to  meet  the 
minimum  educational  requirements  for 
qualification  In  E's  trade  or  business  and 
thus,  the  expenditures  for  such  courses  are 
not  deductible. 

(3)  Qualification  for  nev)  trade  or  busi- 
ness. (1)  The  second  category  of  nondeducti- 
ble educational  expenses  within  the  scope  of 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph  are  ex- 
penditures made  by  an  individual  for  educa- 
tion which  is  part  of  a  program  of  study 
being  pursued  by  him  which  will  lead  to 
qualifying  him  in  a  new  trade  or  business. 
In  the  case  of  an  employee,  a  change  of  du- 
ties does  not  constitute  a  new  trade  or  busi- 
ness if  the  new  duties  involve  the  same  gen- 
eral type  of  work  as  is  involved  in  the  Indi- 
vlduai's  present  employment.  For  this  pur- 
pose, all  teaching  and  related  duties  shall  be 
considered  to  Involve  the  same  general  type 
of  work.  The  following  are  examples  of 
changes  in  duties  which  do  not  constitute 
new  trades  or  businesses: 

(a)  Elementary  to  secondary  school  class- 
room teacher. 

(b)  Classroom  teacher  In  one  subject  (such 
as  mathematics)  to  classroom  teacher  In  an- 
other subject  (such  as  science) . 

(c)  Classroom  teacher  to  guidance  coun- 
selor. 

(d)  Cnassroom  teacher  to  principal, 
(ii)   The  application  of  this  subparagraph 

to  individuals  other  than   teachers  may  be 
Illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Example  (f ).  A,  a  self-employed  individual 
practicing  a  profession  other  than  law,  for 
example,  engineering,  accounting,  etc.,  at- 
tends law  school  at  night  and  after  complet- 
ing his  law  school  studies  receives  a  bachelor 
of  laws  degree.  The  expenditures  made  by  A 
in  attending  law  school  are  nondeductible 
because  this  course  of  study  qualifies  him 
for  a  new  trade  or  business. 

Example  (2).  Assume  the  same  facts  aa  In 
example  ( 1 )  except  that  A  has  the  status  of 
an  employee  rather  than  a  self-employed  In- 
dividual, and  that  his  employer  requires  him 
to  obtain  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree.  A  intends 
to  continue  practicing  his  nonlegal  profes- 
sion as  an  employee  of  such  employer.  Never- 
theless, the  expenditures  made  by  A  In  at- 
tending law  school  are  not  deductible  since 
this  course  of  study  qualifies  him  for  a  new 
trade  or  business. 
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Example  (3).  B.  a  general  practitioner  of 
medicine,  takes  a  2-we*k  coarse  reviewing 
new  developmen-^  m  several  specialized 
Relds  of  medicine  B's  expenses  for  the  course 
are  deductible  because  the  course  maintains 
or  Improves  skills  required  by  him  In  his 
trade  or  business  and  does  not  qualify  Mm 
for  a  new  trade  or   business. 

Example  i  ■<  i  C.  while  engaged  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  psychiatry  undertakes  a  pro- 
gram of  study  and  training  at  an  aiccredlted 
psychoanaJytic  institute  which  will  lead  to 
qualifying  hUn  to  pracUce  psychoanalysis 
C's  expenditures  for  such  study  and  training 
are  deductible  because  the  study  and  train- 
ing maintains  or  improves  skills  required  by 
him  In  his  trade  or  business  and  doe«  not 
qualify  him  for  a  new  trade  or  business 

(c)  Deductible  educational  expenditures 

(li  Maintaxning  or  improving  skills.  The 
deduction  under  the  category  of  expenditures 
for  education  which  maintains  or  improves 
sillls  required  by  the  Individual  in  his  em- 
Dloyment  or  other  trade  or  business  Includes 
refresher  courses  or  courses  dealing  with 
ciirrent  developments  as  well  aa  academic 
or  vocational  courses  provided  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  courses  are  not  within  either 
category  of  nondeductible  expenditures  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (b)  (2)  or  (3i  of  this 
section. 

(2)  Meeting  requirements  of  employer 
An  Individual  Is  considered  to  have  under- 
taken education  In  order  to  meet  the  express 
requirements  of  his  employer,  or  the  require- 
ments of  applicable  law  or  regulations,  im- 
posed as  a  condition  to  the  retention  by  the 
taxpayer  of  his  established  employment  re- 
lationship, status,  or  rate  of  conipensatlon 
only  if  such  requirements  are  Imposed  for  a 
bona  flde  business  purpose  of  the  individ- 
ual's employer  Only  the  minimum  educa- 
tion necessary  to  the  retention  ov  the 
individual  of  his  established  emplovment 
relatlonsh.p,  status,  or  rate  of  compensation 
may  be  considered  .^s  undertaken  to  meet 
the  express  requirements  of  the  taxpayer's 
employer  However,  education  m  excess  of 
such  minimum  education  many  qualify  as 
education  undertaken  in  order  to  maintain 
or  improve  the  skills  required  by  the  tax- 
payer In  his  employment  or  other  trade  or 
business  i  see  subparagraph  i  n  of  this  para- 
graph). In  no  event,  however,  is  a  deduction 
allowable  for  expenditures  for  education 
which,  even  though  for  education  required 
by  the  employer  or  applicable  law  or  regula- 
tions, are  within  one  of  the  categories  of 
nondeductible  expenditures  described  in 
paragraph  ib)    (2i   and  i3i  of  this  section 

Id)  Travel  as  a  form  of  education  Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  and  lei  of 
this  section  expenditures  for  travel  (Includ- 
ing travel  while  on  sabbatical  leave)  as  a 
form  of  education  are  deductible  onlv  to  the 
extent  such  expenditures  are  attributable  to 
a  period  of  travel  that  Ls  directly  related  to 
the  duties  of  the  Individual  In  his  employ- 
ment or  other  trade  or  business.  For  this  pur- 
p>»e.  a  period  >f  travel  shall  be  considered 
directly  related  to  the  duties  of  an  individual 
in  hU  emp:o>-Tnent  or  other  trade  or  business 
only  If  the  major  portion  of  the  acUvltles 
during  such  period  is  of  a  nature  which  di- 
rectly maintains  or  impnves  skills  required 
by  the  Individual  In  such  employment  or 
other  trade  or  buslnese  The  approval  of  a 
travel  program  by  an  employer  or  the  fact 
that  travel  is  accepted  by  an  employer  In  the 
flalflUment  nt  it^  requirements  for  retenUon 
of  rate  of  c^jmpensatlon.  status  or  employ- 
ment. Is  nut  determinative  that  the  required 
relationship  exists  between  the  travel  In- 
volved and  the  duties  of  the  Individual  In  his 
particular  position. 

iei  Tratel  away  from  home  il.  If  an  in- 
dividual travels  away  from  home  primarily  to 
obtain  education  the  expenses  of  which  are 
deductible  under  this  section,  his  expendi- 
tures  for    travel     meals,    and    lodging    while 


away  from  home  are  deductible  However,  if 
as  an  Incident  of  such  trip  the  Individual  en- 
gages In  some  personal  activity  such  as  sight- 
seeing social  visiting,  or  entertaining,  or 
jther  recreation,  the  portion  of  the  expenses 
attributable  to  such  personal  activity  con- 
stitutes nondeductible  personal  or  living  ex- 
penses and  Is  not  allowable  as  a  deduction 
If  the  Individuals  travel  away  from  home  Is 
primarily  {jersonaJ.  the  Individual's  expendi- 
tures for  travel,  meals  and  lodging  (other 
than  meals  and  lodging  during  the  time  spent 
la  participating  In  deductible  education  pur- 
suits) are  not  deductible 

Whether  a  particular  trip  U  primarily  per- 
sona! or  primarily  to  obtain  education  the 
expenses  of  which  are  deductible  under  this 
section  depends  upon  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  ca.^e  An  importAnt  fac- 
tor M  be  taken  into  consideration  In  making 
the  determination  Is  the  relative  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  personal  activity  as  compared 
wirh  the  time  devoted  to  educatloruil  pur- 
suits The  rules  set  forth  In  this  paragraph 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  162 
iai(2i.  relating  to  deductibility  of  certain 
traveling  expenses,  and  section  274(C)  and 
(di,  relating  to  allocation  of  certain  foreign 
travel  expenses  and  substantiation  required 
respectively,  and  the  regulations  thereunder 
(2i  Examples.  The  application  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  Illustrated  by  the  following 
examples: 

Example  if  i  A.  a  self-empl  nyed  tax  prac- 
titioner, decides  to  take  a  1-week  course  In 
new  developments  in  taxation,  which  Is  of- 
fered in  City  X.  500  miles  away  from  his 
home  His  primary  purpose  in  going  to  X 
l3  to  take  the  course,  but  he  also  takes  a  side 
trip  to  City  Y  (50  miles  from  X  for  1  day. 
takes  a  sightseeing  trip  while  m  X.  and  en- 
tertains some  personal  friends  As  trans- 
portation expenses  to  City  X  and  return  to 
his  home  are  deductible  but  his  transporta- 
tion expenses  to  City  Y  are  not  deductible 
A's  expenses  for  meals  and  lodging  while 
away  from  home  will  be  allocated  between 
his  educational  pursuits  and  his  personal 
activities.  Those  expenses  which  are  entirely 
personal,  such  as  sightseeing  and  entert.iln- 
mg  friends,  are  not  deductible  to  any  extent 
Example  (2i  The  facts  are  the  same  as  In 
example  i  1  i  except  that  A'.s  primary  purpose 
In  going  to  City  X  is  to  take  a  vacaUon  This 
purpose  18  indicated  by  .several  factors  one 
of  which  Is  the  fact  that  he  spends  only  1 
week  attending  the  tax  course  and  devotes 
5  weeks  entirely  to  pers<jnal  activities  None 
of  A's  transportation  expenses  are  deductible 
and  his  expenses  for  meals  and  lodging  while 
away  from  home  are  not  deductible  to  the 
extent  attributable  to  personal  activities 
His  expenses  for  meals  and  lodging  allocable 
t.0  the  week  attending  the  tax  course  are. 
however   deductible 

Example  {3i  B.  a  high  school  mathematics 
teacher  in  New  York  City.  In  the  summer- 
time travels  to  a  university  in  California  In 
<'rder  to  take  a  mathematics  course  the  ex- 
pense of  which  Is  deductible  under  this  sec- 
tion B  pursues  only  one-fourth  of  a  full 
course  of  study  and  the  remainder  of  her 
time  Is  devoted  to  personal  activities  the  ex- 
pense of  which  Is  not  deductible  Atiaent  a 
showing  by  B  of  a  substantial  nonpersonal 
reason  for  Uklng  the  course  In  the  university 
in  California,  the  trip  is  considered  taken 
primarily  for  personal  reasons  and  the  cost 
of  traveling  from  New  York  City  to  California 
and  return  would  not  t)e  deductible  How- 
ever, one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  B  s  meals  and 
lodging  while  attending  the  university  In 
California  may  be  considered  properly  allo- 
cable to  deductible  educational  pursuits  and 
therefore.  Is  deductible 

Par      2      Paragraph     (b)      of     j  1  262   1     Is 
amended   by  adding   a   subparagraph    idi    at 
the  end  thereof  which   reads  as  fallows 
§  1 283-1     Personal,    living,    and    family    ex- 
pen.=ies 


(b)     Examples    of    personal,    living,    and 
family  expenses.  •    •    • 

(9)  Expenditures  made  by  a  taxpayer  In 
obtaining  an  education  or  in  furthering  his 
education  are  not  deductible  unless  they 
qualify  under  section  162  and  }  1.162-5  (re- 
lating to  trade  or  business  expenses). 
( Sec.  7805.  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
68A  Stat    917;    26   U.S.C.   7805) 

I  SEAL  I  Sheldon  3.  Cohen. 

Commissioner  of   Internal   Revenue. 
Approved:    April  26.   1967. 
Stanley  S.  Sltiret. 
Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

|FR.     Doc.     67-4804:     Filed.     May     1,     1967; 
8:45  ami 
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nevolent  reasons  might  be.  One  party  advo- 
cating dictation  of  our  economic  and 
political  life  and  practicing  it  In  its  party 
operations  Is  certainly  enough. 


ONE  DOWN.  TV-O  TO  GO 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
an(i  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
2  years  ago.  on  July  1.  1965,  I  had 
entered  into  the  Congressional  Record 
remarks  under  the  headin.e.  "No  Dicta- 
tion for  Young  Republicans."  The  state- 
ment began: 

In  all  of  the  maze  of  postmortems  which 
have  followed  the  election,  several  points 
remain  clear  through  all  of  the  smoke  and 
dust  Most  Republicans  do  not  want  our 
party  to  become  a  Socialist  cousin  of  the 
already  hopelessly  Socialist  Democrat  Party 
We  must  stand  for  those  principles  which 
are  time  honored  and  correct.  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  need  to  do  better  selling  Job  and 
many  areas  of  self-criticism  are  Justified 
Republicans  have  always  responded  with 
new  Ideas  We  must  remember  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  Is  still  the  best  hope  for  a 
strong  America  and  the  only  hope  for  the 
preservation  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  our  entire  basis  of  individual  opportu- 
nity and  worth.  While  some  may  choose  the 
course  of  expediency  and  collaboration,  most 
Republicans  surely  stand  firm  In  this  prin- 
ciple 

Referring  to  the  po.ssible  future  ma- 
nipulation of  the  Young  Republicans,  It 
was  stated: 

One  of  the  Ideas  which  has  been  thrown 
around  is  to  undermine  the  autonomous  na- 
ture of  our  Young  Republican  National  Fed- 
eration. I  well  recall  when  I  was  Young 
Republican  National  Federation  chairman 
how  the  Democrats  operated  Chairman  But- 
ler had  a  very  capable  assistant,  Dick  Mur- 
phy, now  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
who  In  effect  was  executive  director  of  the 
Young  Democrats  Tlie  Dem(x:rata  elected  a 
natl'inal  chairman  but  he  was  on  an  equal 
or  poeslbly  Inferior  basis  with  my  good  friend 
Dick  Murphy.  We  want  none  of  this  In  the 
Young  Republicans  We  appeal  to  the  young 
Americans  on  the  basis  of  Individuality  and 
a  flat  rejection  of  bosalsm  Any  chairman, 
committee,  or  group  which  advocates  dic- 
tating to  the  Young  Republicans  should  have 
the  total  opposition  of  our  more  than  one- 
half  million  Young  Republicans  throughout 
the  country.  Any  chairman,  committee,  or 
group  who  would  remove  the  time-honored 
concept  of  Independence  of  the  Young  Re- 
publicans is  wrong  and  Young  Republicans 
should  never  bow  to  this  type  of  Insult.  I 
for  one  will  vigorously  oppose  any  effort  to 
stamp  the  Young  Republicans  into  a  mold  of 
oppression  and  dictation  whatever  the  be- 


Now,  almost  2  years  later,  It  would 
seem  that  the  "time-honored  concept  of 
Independence  of  the  Young  Republi- 
cans' is  about  to  be  challenged.  If  the 
neutralization  of  the  Young  Republicans 
alienates  as  many  party  people  as  did 
the  recent  debacle  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women,  true  party 
.inity  might  well  be  at  stake.  A  formal 
objection  has  been  lodged  by  a  number 
of'tne  pro-Schafly  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican Women's  convention  which  I 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  10,  1967.  If  the  charges  made  by 
these  delegates  is  any  indication,  then 
the  famous  manipulations  of  Tammany 
Hall  resemble,  in  comparison,  an  after- 
noon tea  at  an  elderly  ladies'  home. 

The  testine  of  the  Young  Republicans 
is  soon  to  come.  Will  the  Young  Republi- 
cans suffer  the  fate  of  the  pro-Schlafly 
forces?  Will  the  party  itself  be  rent  by 
the  divlsueness  of  1964?  Time  alone  will 
tell.  Meanwhile,  there's  one  down,  two 

to  HO. 

I  request  that  the  article,  "Young  Re- 
publicans   Are    Next    Target    of    Bliss 
'Silencers',"   from  the  Columbus,   Ohio, 
Dispatch  of  May  14,  1967,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
Young  Republicans  Abe  Next  Target  of 
Bliss  "Silencers  " 
( By  George  Embrey ) 
Washington — Next    target    for    the    "si- 
lencers"   from    the    Republican    high    com- 
mand at  Washington  is  the  Young  Republi- 
can National  Federation. 

The  strong  and  agile  "YRs"  may  yet  out- 
smart the  wrecking  crew  deployed  by  Na- 
tional Chairman  Ray  C  BUss.  The  YR  lead- 
ership has  plans  of  its  own  to  prevent  BUss 
from  carrving  ouf  orders  for  a  "rule  or  ruin" 
attack  on  the  500.000-member  Republican 
campaign  auxiliary. 

YR  Federation  President  Tom  Van  Sickle 
came  last  week  to  watch  the  silencers 
from  national  OOP  headquarters  at  work  on 
the  convention  and  election  of  the  equally 
large  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women. 

Van  Sickle,  a  conservative,  kept  his  mouth 
shut  and  was  able  to  .stop  his  anxious  YR 
leaders  from  getting  Involved  in  what  they 
considered  the  lost  cause  of  conservative 
leaders  in  the  OOP  women's  federation. 

Liberal  voUng  blocs  from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  Jersey  combined  with  Mich- 
igan Gov.  Oeorge  Romney's  forces  and, 
helped  by  considerable  open  convention  rig- 
ging elected  Mrs  Gladys  O'Donnell  of  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  to  the  1968  presidency  of  the 
women's  federation. 

Mrs  O'Donnell  admitted  freely  that  one 
of  her  reasons  for  campaigning  to  prevent 
conservative  Phyllis  Schlafly  of  Alton,  Dl., 
from  moving  Into  the  federation  presidency 
was  that  Mrs.  O'Donnell  wants  to  "neutral- 
ize" the  women's  national  group. 

There  Is  nothing  deep,  dark  or  mysterious 
about  the  effort  to  either  neutralize  or  to 
break  up  the  women's  club  and  the  national 
YR  federation. 

Both  national  clubs  find  most  of  their 
strength  in  the  Midwest.  Par  West  and  in 
newly  developing  Republican  areas  of  the 
South 

Republicans  In  these  areas  are  mainly  con- 
servative. Thus  the  two  clubs  are  regarded 
as  the  volunteer  mainstays  of  the  conserva- 
tive wing  of  the  National  Republican  Party. 
F  CUfton  White,  original  organizer  of  the 
Draft  Ooldwater  force  which  captured  the 


last  Republican  national  convention  In  1964, 
built  his  national  voUinteer  machine  from 
the  ranks  of  YRb  and  the  Women's  Republi- 
can Federation. 

Partisans  of  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller and  U.S.  Sens.  Jacob  Javlts.  R-N.Y..  and 
Hugh  Scott,  R-Pa..  began  In  1965  to  neu- 
tralize, remove  or  otherwise  silence  conserva- 
tive leaders  In  all  of  the  Republican  Party's 
major  groups. 

First,  Conservative  National  GOP  Chair- 
man Dean  Burch  was  replaced  by  the  "nut« 
and  bolts — no  Issues,  please"  man  from 
Akron,  Ray  C.  BUss,  In  1965. 

That  same  year,  a  highly  active  group 
within  the  women's  federation  delayed  the 
1966  federation  convention  to  1967  and 
changed  the  group's  constitution  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  convention  site  and  election  nom- 
inating committees. 

The  results  of  these  early  maneuvers  came 
to  the  surface  last  week  when  the  women's 
federation  convened  near  the  liberal  power 
bloc  cities  of  the  East,  elected  Mrs.  O'Donnell 
president  and  as  much  as  Invited  the  angry 
conservatives  In  the  group  to  leave. 

Cooling  off,  Mrs.  Schlafly  and  her  con- 
servatives decided  not  to  bolt  the  prestigious 
women's  GOP  federation  but  to  work  harder 
at  regaining  control. 

They  may  form  an  outside  group  to  give 
conservative  GOP  women  rallying  point 
during  the  powerplay  to  control  the  1968  Re- 
publican nomination  convention. 

A  new  and  different  strategy  reportedly  will 
be  aimed  at  conservatives  still  holding  a  firm 
grip  on  the  national  YR's,  when  the  federa- 
tion convenes  June  20  at  Omaha.  Nebr..  to 
elect  1968  officers. 

The  conservative  candidate  is  Jack  Mc- 
Donald, of  Nashville,  treasurer  of  the  national 
YR's.  Opposing  him  is  James  Betts  of  Rocky 
River,  Ohio,  who  gets  most  of  his  out  of 
state  support  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  third  candidate  has  entered  the  race. 
Ray  Cooper,  an  aide  to  Arkansas  Gov.  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller. 

Cooper  has  been  flying — aboard  Rockefel- 
ler's personal  Jet  airplane — to  nearly  every 
state  but  concentrating  namely  on  McDon- 
ald's strong  Southern  supporters. 

While  Cooper  denies  he  is  trying  to  help 
Betts  by  cutting  down  McDonald's  support. 
Cooper  reportedly  has  taken  Betts  with  him 
on  several  of  his  airplane  campaign  trips — 
strange  conduct  for  opposition  candidates. 

Still,  most  observers  are  predicting  Mc- 
Donald will  go  to  the  Omaha  convention  with 
a  strong  lead. 

In  that  event  the  GOP  headquarters  "si- 
lencers" reportedly  are  prepared  with  a  new 
line  of  attack. 

Donald  G.  Ross,  GOP  national  committee- 
man from  Nebraska,  Is  BUss'  official  liaison 
man  to  the  YRs.  Ross  reportedly  as  much  as 
ordered  YR  President  Van  Sickle  at  a  recent 
Washington  meeting  to  get  the  "YR  conven- 
tion to  adopt  constitutional  changes  to  place 
the  YR  federation  under  the  Ironclad  con- 
trol of  Bliss. 

Van  Sickle  is  said  to  have  agreed  to  put 
the  changes  up  for  a  vote  at  Omaha  but  only 
to  keep  Ross  at  bay.  YR  feelings  are  running 
strong  against  any  further  meddling  by  BUss. 
Ross  hinted  BUss  would  cut  off  the  YRs' 
$80,000-a-year  allowance.  As  the  official 
youth  arm  of  the  GOP.  the  YRs  are  for- 
bidden from  soliciting  money  outside  their 
own  ranks. 

YR  strategists  believe  Roes  made  the  pro- 
posed changes  too  strong  for  YRs  to  approve 
as  a  means  tc  force  a  convention  fight.  The 
changes  Include  giving  BUss  the  authority 
to  hire  the  YRs  executive  secretary  and  to 
control  "YR  expenditures. 

Betts  already  has  Indorsed  the  changes. 
But  McDonald  refused  to  approve  them,  or 
to  knuckle  under  the  Roes  and  BUss. 

BUss'  lieutenants  already  are  warning  the 
GOP   cannot    afford    such    "disunity"    as    a 


bitter  convention  fight  at  Omaha.  That  could 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  them  to  either  discredit 
McDonald  and  YR  conservatives  or  to  with- 
draw  party  recognition  and  funds. 

Moving  to  avert  any  such  crisis,  the  "YR 
leadership  is  considering  getting  the  conven- 
tion to  quietly  adopt  some  of  the  changes 
as  resolutions' in  watered  down  form,  pre- 
venting anv  real  floor  fights  at  the  meeting. 

By  bending  a  bit,  the  YR  leaders  hope  to 
preserve  their  group  as  a  conservative  force 
despite    BUss'    "silencers." 


PROTECTION  FOR  OUR  DAIRY 
PRODUCERS 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  set  a  fair 
guideline  on  dairy  imports. 

Quotas  intended  to  limit  entry  of  dairy 
products  into  the  United  States  were  es- 
tablished July  1.  1953,  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  3019.  The  proclamation 
should  have  established  maximum  quan- 
tities of  dairy  products  which  may  be 
imported. 

The  ink  on  the  proclamation  was 
scarcely  dry,  however,  before  exporters 
abroad  and  importers  within  the  United 
States  realized  that  these  quotas  were 
easy  to  avoid,  and  with  Uttle  executive 
reprisal.  They  found  that  any  product— 
whether  it  had  been  imported  before  or 
not — could  be  imported  in  unlimited 
amounts.  These  imports  establish  a  "his- 
tory of  imports"  which  was  useful  to 
foreign  exporters  and  U.S.  importers  In 
later  establishment  or  enlargement  of 
quotas. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  use 
as  a  base  the  average  annual  quantities 
of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  solids  im- 
ported during  the  5  calendar  years  1961- 
65;  1966  would  not  be  included  In  the 
base  because  it  was  not  a  normal  year. 
Subsidized  exports  of  surplus  production 
In  foreign  nations,  along  with  price  In- 
creases In  this  country,  resulted  In  ab- 
normally large  volumes  of  Imports  of 
evasion-type  products  during  1966.  Our 
dairy  farmers  are  threatened  by  this 
same  condition  in  1967  unless  Congress 
acts  to  fix  a  limit  on  imports  under  this 
legislation. 

The  1961-65  average  would  be  an 
automatic  control  and  would  not  require 
lengthy  and  unsatisfactory  Tariff  Com- 
mission proceedings  as  under  present  law. 
The  controls  would  be  flexible  as  be- 
tween products  and  countries,  subject 
to  the  overall  limitation  that  the  annual 
total  of  all  dairy  product  Imports  could 
not  exceed  the  1961-65  average.  This 
would  permit  recognition  of  any  legiti- 
mate new  dairy  products  which  might 
be  developed  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting evasion. 

Provision  Is  made  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  authorize  additional  Imports  in 
the  national  Interest,  n  additional  Im- 
ports are  admitted  under  this  provision, 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts would  be  removed  from  the  domestic 
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market  This  would  permit  the  market 
to  respond  to  domestic  market  forces  and 
help  attain  the  Roal  of  the  agricultural 
program  authorized  bv  Congress,  which 
is  parity  prices  In  the  marketplace  for 
American  dairy  farmers. 

This  proposal  also  provides  that  as  the 
domestic  market  expands  due  to  popu- 
lation or  other  factors,  the  import  total 
would  Increase  In  the  same  ratio. 

Thus  foreign  countries  would  share  In 
the  growth  of  the  US  market  In  the 
same  relative  proportion  as  our  own 
farmers,  but  their  exports  to  this  coun- 
try could  not  i^row  by  dl.^placin?  domes- 
tic production  This  would  prevent  harm 
to  our  own  dairy  industry  which  Is  much 
too  important  to  our  national  economy 
and  security  to  be  sacrificed  for  con- 
cepts of  free  trade  which  are  unrea'.l.stlc 
and  Impractical 

This  bin  would  establish  a  definite 
level  of  Imports  to  which  the  market 
could  adjust  and  on  which  our  own 
farmers  and  foreign  countries  could 
make  sound  future  plans  Even  more  im- 
portant, the  new  bill  would  end  the  eva- 
sion practiced  under  the  present  inade- 
quate Import  controls. 

If  large-scale  Imports  are  permitted, 
they  will  either  rum  the  price  .-upport 
program  or  cause  the  Government  to  buy 
such  large  volumes  of  products  displaced 
by  imports,  that  they  will  discontinue 
the  program. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  Is  great. 
We  must  see  that  our  dairy  farmers  re- 
ceive income  commensurate  with  that 
received  by  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  must  not  impair  our  production 
capacity,  which  might  endanger  the  sup- 
ply of  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts needed  for  our  growing  fxjpulatlon. 
And  we  must  protect  our  fanners  from 
the  large  supplies  of  foreign  products 
made  cheap  through  subsidy  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  In  supporting  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 


POSSIBLE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  H  R, 
8983.  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  TO  CON- 
TINUE THE  AUTHORIZED  PRO- 
GRAMS AFTER  JLTSfE  30,  1968, 
THROUGH  BLOCK  GRANTS  TO 
THE  STATES,  AND  STATE  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND  STATLTORY  PRO- 
VISIONS PROinBITING  THE  EX- 
PENDITURE OF  PUBLIC  PX'NDS 
FOR  SECTARIAN  PLTIPOSES 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr  Quie!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Speaker,  since  I  Intro- 
duced my  bill,  H  R  8983.  to  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  continue  authorized  pro- 
grams after  June  30.  1968,  through  block 
grants  to  the  States,  many  allegations 
have  been  offered  with  regard  to  po.'Nslble 


conflicts  between  HR  8983  and  the 
various  State  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provLsloris  prohibiting  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  for  .sectarian  pur- 
poses. 

Much  of  what  has  been  verbalized  has 
been  pure  speculation;  much  of  what  has 
been  w  ritten  reflects  less  than  a  scholarly 
approach  to  this  important  phase  of  the 
issue  at  hand  In  an  effort  to  dispel  these 
misconceptions  regarding  the  church- 
state  Kssue.  I  have  requested  that  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
research  this  topic.  This  study  has  been 
completed.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
American  Law  Division  for  lt5  efforts. 
While  time  did  not  permit  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thoroughly  definitive  study,  the 
discussion  that  follows  should  serve  the 
function  of  presenting  the  problems  in 
more  relevant  terms. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Insert  the  full  text  of  this  study  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  carefully  study  the  flnd- 
lnt;s. 

Stcdt  of  H  R.  8983  by  the  Leoislativk 
Reference  Service,  .American  Law  Divi- 
sion 

(Study  regarding  possible  conflict  between 
HR.  8983,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
continue  the  authorized  programs  after 
June  30.  1968.  through  block  grants  to  the 
States,  and  State  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  prohibiting  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  for  sectarian 
purposes) 

In  recent  week.s  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed In  diverse  quarters  that  H  R  8983 
nilses  constitutional  problems  that  would 
Imperil  aid  to  nonpublic  i church)  schools 
Presently  such  Institutions  are  receiving 
specified  forms  of  assistance  pursuant  to  se- 
lect provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondai-y  Education  Act  of  1965-  The  legal 
aspects  of  the  controversy  arise.  :n  part,  be- 
cause of  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  fornxs 
of  assistance  proffered  and  because  of  the 
"basic  differences  between  the  administra- 
tive mechanisms"  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  those  con- 
tained In  H  R  8983-  As  a  result  of  these 
differences,  critics  of  the  prop>oenl  have  m.ide 
st,'itements  Implying  that  insofar  as  H  R  8983 
would  endeavor  to  assist  nonpublic  schools  it 
runs  afoul  of  state  constitutional  and  sta- 
tutory provisions  prohibiting  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  or  at  least  school  funds 
for  sectarian  purposes 

H  R  8983 — or  the  Quie  amendment  so- 
called  alter  Its  chief  sponsor — as  It  appears 
In  the  Congressional  Record  for  April  26, 
1967,  would  substitute  a  system  of  block 
grants  to  the  states  for  the  present  system  of 
categorical  grants  spelling  out  how  the  mon- 
ey is  to  be  u.'ed.  The  Quie  Amendment  In 
section  704(a)  (7)  provides  that  "Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  (Title 
V'll)  for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  Slate  funds  ;ind  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  level  of  State.  local 
.nnd  private  school  funds  that  would  In 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  library  resources,  textbooks, 
laboratory  and  other  Instructional  equip- 
ment and  other  printed  and  published  In- 
structional materials,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  State,  local,  and  private  school 
funds 


•  PL  89-10:  79  Stat  27  (1985). 

'  See  remarks  of  Congressman  Prank 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Congressional 
REroRD    May  8.   1967.  p.  11939 


Various  other  clauses  c{  section  7(i4  a), 
dealing  with  sliite  plans  and  appluations. 
contain  the  following  additional  require- 
ments 

1 1 1  that  educational  materials  furnished 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  also  shall 
be  furnished  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  pupils  In  nonpublic 
schools; 

(2)  that  state  plans  for  block  grants  must 
provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting prtx-edures  as  m.iy  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  account- 
ing for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  state; 

(3)  that  the  state  will  make  reports,  lu 
such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
require  and  that  such  reports  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Inspection. 

At  this  time,  the  answer  to  the  funda- 
mental church-state  question  put  by  critics 
of  the  proposal,  can  only  take  the  form  of 
speculation  During  the  limited  time  avail- 
able for  preparation  of  this  report,  no  prece- 
dents were  discovered  which  bear  directly  on 
the  question  whether  the  Federal  block- 
grant  scheme  proposed  by  HR  8983  Is  In- 
compatible with  the  mentioned  state  provi- 
sions. However,  a  number  of  cogent  argu- 
ments can  be  marshaled  in  support  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  proposal  does  not  offend 
existing  state  law. 

While  there  Is  no  definitive  answer  to  the 
problem  raised  In  connection  with  H  R.  8983. 
the  issvie  Is  far  from  novel  lu  Its  present 
context.  Much  the  same  Issue  was  raised  In 
connection  with  debate  on  the  proposal 
which  eventually  became  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  The 
drafters  of  the  earlier  propo.«ial  sought  to 
obviate  the  problem  In  a  variety  of  w.ivs. 
First,  all  funds  are  distributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  are  readily  Identifiable 
.\s  Federal  funds.  Second,  title  and  control 
of  all  materials  remain  with  the  public  au- 
thority. Third,  materials  used  by  children 
in  nonpublic  schools  must  be  In  use  or  ap- 
proved for  use  In  the  public  schools.  Fourth, 
funds  may  not  be  used  to  enrich  or  directly 
benefit  any  non-publlc  school.'  Finally.  In 
Title  II  of  the  1965  enactment,  'a  Title  ad- 
ministratively similar  to  H  R  8983,"  '  the 
drafters  wrote  In  the  bill  a  provision  with 
which  to  "bypass"  state  constitutional  and 
statutory  restrictions  by  allowing  book  dis- 
tribution to  be  administered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education 

The  scheme  thus  adopted — I.e.,  direct  as- 
sistance to  recipients,  public  ownership  and 
control.  Identifiable  Federal  funds,  specific 
Federal  proi^ranis.  Federal  administration— 
would  app>ear  to  skirt  any  controversy 
grounded  on  state  legal  restrictions.  Stated 
differently,  the  employment  of  these  devices 
would  appear  to  narrow  the  grounds  for  a 
legal  challenge  to  the  non  establishment 
guarantee  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  In  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  Federal  constitutional  provision  offers  a 
doubtful.  If  not  totally  nonexistent,  vehicle 
by  which  to  test  the  Act 

Despite  numerous  allegations  of  Federal  ii;- 
frlngements  of  the  Establishment  Clause, 
there  have  been  no  cases  In  the  Supreme 
Court  during  this  century  dealing  wltli  this 
Issue.  The  absence  of  any  Judicial  determina- 
tions of  such  claims  Is  explained  by  the  fact 
It  la  generally  assumed  that  no  single  person 
who  has  contributed  to  the  general  funds  of 
the  Federal  Government  may  be  heard  to 
raise  the  Issue  that  federal  expenditures  con- 
stitute an  unlawful  establishment  of  religion. 
Proponents  of  this  view  place  primary  re- 
liance on  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Frothingfiarn  v.  Mellon.  In  that  case,  Mrs. 
Prothlngham.  a  federal  taxpayer,  sought  to 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Ma- 
ternity Act  of  1921  which  provided  financial 
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grants  to  the  states  "to  reduce  maternal  and 
infant  mortality".  The  Act  was  challenged 
on  various  grounds  Including  that  it  "1b  a 
usurpation  of  power  not  granted  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution— an  attempted  exercise 
of  the   power   of   local   self-government  re- 
served to  the  States  by  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment "  The  Court  held  that  the  suit  "must 
be  disposed  of  for  want  of  Jurisdiction"  be- 
cause the  plaUitlff  "has  no  such  Interest  In 
the  subject-matter,   nor  Is  there   any  such 
Injury  infflcted  or  threatened,  as  will  enable 
her  to  sue  "  The  Court  reasoned  as  follows: 
•The  interest  of  a  taxpayer  of  a  municipal- 
ity in  the  uppllciitlon  of  Its  moneys  Is  direct 
and  immediate  and  the  remedy  by  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  their  misuse  Is  not  inappro- 
priate   It  is  upheld  by   a   large  number  of 
state  cases  and  is  the  rule  of  this  Cotirt.  .  .  . 
The  reasons  which  support  the  extension  of 
the  equitable  remedy  to  a  single  taxpayer  in 
such  cases  are  based  upon  the  peculiar  rela- 
tion of  the  corporate  taxpayer  to  the  corpora- 
tion, which  Is  not  without  some  resemblance 
to  that  subsisting  between  stockholder  and 
private   corporations.  .  .  .  But   the    relation 
of  a  taxpayer  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  very  different.  His  interest 
in  the  moneys  of  the  Treasury — partly  real- 
ized  from   taxation   and   partly   from   other 
sources — Is  shared  with  millions  of  others;  is 
comparatively   minute   and   Indeterminable; 
and  the  effect  upon  future  taxation,  of  any 
payment  out  of  the  funds,  so  remote,  flluctu- 
atme  and  uncertain,  that  no  basis  is  afforded 
for  an  appeal  to  the  preventive  powers  of  a 
court  of  equity 

,  .  •  •  • 

"We  have  no  power  per  se  to  review  and 
annul  acts  of  Congress  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  unconstitutional.  That  question  may 
be  considered  only  when  the  Justification  for 
some  direct  injury  suffered  or  threatened, 
presenting  a  Justiciable  issue,  is  made  to  rest 
upon  such  an  act.  .  .  .  Here  the  parties 
plaintiff  have  no  such  case.  Looking  through 
forms  of  words  to  the  substance  of  their 
complaint.  It  is  merely  that  officials  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  are 
executing  and  will  execute  an  act  of  Congress 
asserted  to  be  unconstitutional;  and  this  we 
are  asked  to  prevent.  To  do  so  would  be  not 
to  decide  a  Judicial  controversy,  but  to  as- 
sume a  position  of  authority  over  the  govern- 
.T.ental  acts  of  another  and  co-equal  depart- 
ment, an  authority  which  plainly  we  do  not 
possess." 

Frothingham  notwithstanding,  four  suits 
challengiiij:  the  constitutionality  of  pro- 
grams unUer  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  .\ct  of  1965  were  pending  as  of 
December.  1966.  in  federal  and  state  courts 
la  New  York."  Ohio,"  and  Pennsylvania.^ 
These  cases  squarely  raise  the  question 
whether  ucieral  funds  can  be  used  to  aid 
progiams  i:i  church  affiliated  schools.  They 
seek  to  terminate  both  the  practice  of  sup- 


plying textbooks  and  library  materials  to 
such  schools  under  Title  II  of  the  1965  Act 
and  a  number  of  practices  under  the  "pov- 
erty Impact"  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Act, 
such  as  sendUig  persons  on  the  public  pay- 
roll to  teach  in  religious  schools. 

On  March  20,  1967,  Judge  Carl  Weinman 
dismissed  the  Ohio  suit  on  grounds  the 
P.O.A.U.  had  no  standing  in  conformity  with 
the  Frothingham  doctrine." 

However,  on  March  27.  1967,  Judge  Frankel. 
U.SJa.C.  S.N.Y.,  ruled  that  petitioners  (tax- 
payers) in  Flast  V.  Gardner,  supra,  challeng- 
ing the  use  of  federal  funds  for  the  support 
of  religious  and  sectarian  schools  may  pre- 
sent their  case  to  a  three-Judge  court,  since 
their  claims  under  the  First  Amendment  are 
not  "plainly  unsubstantial".'" 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  Senate  has 
recently  passed  a  bill,  S.  3,  that  would  give 
to  any  federal  taxpayer  the  right  to  raise  in 
a  declaratory  Judgment  proceeding  the  First 
Amendment  question  with  respect  to  various 
federally-aided  programs,  including,  among 
others,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965." 

Insofar  as  state  law  and  H.R.  8983  are  con- 
cerned, presently  all  states  but  Vermont  '- 
have  constitutional  provisions  prohibiting 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  or  at  least 
school  funds  for  sectarian  purposes.'^  Despite 
wide  differences  in  the  phraseology  of  these 
provisions,  they  can  be  arranged  in  a  rough 
categorical  order  according  to  their  decreas- 
ing order  of  scope.'*  First,  those  provisions 
that  prohibit  the  use  of  public  funds  for  any 
sectarian  purpose  or  institution."  Second, 
those  state  constitutional  provisions  that 
prohibit  the  use  of  pubUc  funds  for  sec- 
tarian '•  or  non-state-controUed  schools.'' 


« Polier,  ct  al.  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  et  al.  Suit  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court.  New  York  County,  challeng- 
ing the  expenditure  of  State  as  well  as  Fed- 
erdl  fiu'.ds  to  provide  "remedial"  instruction 
and  guidance  services  in  religiously  affiliated 
schools. 

F'.ast.  et  al  v.  Gardner,  ct  al.  Suit  in  the 
US  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York.  The  complaint  parallels  that 
filed  m  Poher.  supra. 

^Protestants  and  Other  Americans  Limited 
for  Separation  of  Church  and  State,  et  al.  v. 
United  States  of  Arnerica,  et  al.  Suit  filed  in 
the  U  S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  seeking,  inter  alia,  a  declaratory 
Judgment  that  Title  II  Is  unconstitutional. 

'Smith,  et  al.  v.  School  District  of  Phila- 
delphia, Suit  filed  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County  seeking  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  School  District  from 
furnishing  teachers  to  parochial  schools  and 
from  expending  school  district  funds  for 
that  purpose 


» 35  LW  2370. 
'0  35  LW  2646. 

11  35  LW  2612. 

12  But  Vermont  does  have  a  constitutional 
provision  guaranteeing  the  free  exercise  of 
religion:  Vt.  Const,  c  I,  Art.  3. 

"See  Donald  E.  Bales,  The  Bible,  Religion, 
and  The  Public  Schools,  Ames  Iowa.  Iowa 
State  University  Press,  1961;  "PubUc  Aid  to 
Establishment  of  Religion."  96  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  230  (1947);  "Cath- 
olic Schools  and  Public  Money."  50  Yale  Law 
Journal  917  (1940);  David  Pellman,  "Sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,"  1950  Wiscon- 
sin Law  Review  433-444. 

"See  96  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
Review  230  (1947). 

i»  Constitutions  of:  Arizona.  Article  II.  sec- 
tion 12;  California,  Article  IV,  sec.  30;  Colo- 
rado, Article  V,  section  34;  Connecticut,  Arti- 
cle IX,  section  7;  Florida.  Declaration  of 
Rights,  section  6;  Georgia,  Article  I,  section 

I,  paragraph  xlv;  Idaho,  Article  IX.  section 
5;  Illinois,  Article  VIII,  section  3;  Indiana, 
Article  I,  section  6;  Louisiana,  Article  IV,  sec- 
tion 8;  Michigan,  Article  11,  section  3;  Min- 
nesota, Article  I,  section  16;  Missouri,  Article 

II,  section  7;  Montana.  Article  V,  section  35; 
Nevada,  Article  XI,  section  10;  New  Hamp- 
shire, Article  82;  Oklahoma.  Article  II.  sec- 
tion 5;  Oregon,  Article  I,  section  5;  Penn- 
sylvania, Article  II.  section  18;  South  Caro- 
lina, Article  XI,  section  9;  South  Dakota, 
Article  VI,  section  3;  Texas,  Article  I,  section 
7;  UUh,  Article  I,  secUon  4;  Washington, 
Article  I.  section  11;  Wisconsin,  Article  I, 
section  18;  Wyoming,  Article  I,  section  19. 

">  Constitutions  of:  Alabama,  Article  XIV, 
section  263;  Arizona,  Article  IX.  section  10; 
California,  Article  IX,  section  8;  Delaware, 
Article  X,  section  3;  Florida,  Article  XII.  sec- 
tion 13;  Kentucky,  section  189;  Louisiana, 
Article  XII,  section  13;  Minnesota,  Article 
VIII,  section  3;  New  Mexico,  Article  XII.  sec- 
tion 3;  New  York,  Article  IX,  section  4;  North 
Dakota,  Article  vm,  section  152;  Pennsyl- 
vania. Article  X,  section  2;  South  DakoU, 
Article  Vni,  section  16;  Texas,  Article  VII, 
section  5;  Washington,  Article  LX,  section  4. 

'"Constitutions  of:  Alabama.  Article  rv, 
section  73;  Arkansas,  Article  XIV,  section  3; 


A  more  spyeciflc  breakdown  of  state  con- 
stitutional provisions  prohibiting  the  use  of 
public  and  school  funds  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses is  possible  and  establishes  seven  generic 
types.  They  are:  (1)  public  school  funds  may 
not  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  for 
the  support  of  common  schools;  (2)  no  pub- 
lic grants  or  appropriations  of  money,  prop- 
erty, or  credit  can  be  made  to  any  institu- 
tion not  under  the  states'  exclusive  control; 
(3)  no  public  appropriation  may  be  made 
for  any  sectarian  purpose,  institution,  or 
society;  (4)  no  state  aid  may  be  granted  to 
educational  institutions  controlled  by  a 
sectarian  denomination;  (5)  no  state  aid 
may  be  extended  to  sectarian  schools;  (6) 
no  state  aid  may  he  granted  to  private 
schools;  (7)  no  public  appropriation  may  be 
made  for  any  school  in  wtiJch  sectarian 
doctrines  are  taught.i* 

Despite  the  considerable  variation  in  the 
phraseology  of  these  provisions,  it  will  be 
noted  that  their  prohibitions  are  keyed  to 
use  of  "public  funds"  or  "public  school 
funds"  or  "appropriation"  of  money  for  any 
sectarian  purpose  or  institution  or  for  non- 
public school  purposes.  Generally,  these  pro- 
visions predate  any  significant  direct  federal 
financial  Involvement  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. Prior  to  1958  the  basis  for  such  Involve- 
ment was  considered  highly  doubtful.  Stated 
differently,  education  was  considered  the  sole 
and  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  state.  This 
view  was  so  pervasive  that  In  enacting  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Congress 
apparently  felt  compelled  to  invoke  the  war 
powers — generally  regarded  to  be  one  of  the 
two  broadest  sources  of  congressional  power 
in  the  Constitution — as  its  Jurisdictional 
linchpin.  Viewed  in  this  historical  light,  It 
is  submitted  that  the  key  phrases  noted 
above  denote  funds  derived  exclusively  from 
state  sources  as  distinguished  from  non  state 
sources.  Consequently  the  conclusion  may  be 
advanced  that  the  block  grants  proposed  by 
HH.  8988.  which  are  derived  from  non-state 
federal  sources,  do  not  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  noted  provisions. 

Although  the  word  "public"  Is  arguably 
broad  enough  to  embrace  federal  as  well  as 
state  funds  particularly  where  they  are  to  be 
disbursed  by  state  officers,  it  is  doubtfiU  that 
such  an  Interpretation  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  various 
state  constitutions.  As  noted  by  Thomas  M. 
Cooley : 

"A  constitution  is  not  to  be  made  to  mean 
one  thing  at  one  time,  and  another  at  some 
subsequent  time  when  the  circumstances 
may  have  so  changed  as  perhaps  to  make  a 
different  rule  .  .  .  seem  desirable.  A  princi- 
pal share  of  the  benefit  expected  from  writ- 
ten constitutions  would  be  lost  if  the  rules 
they  established  were  so  flexible  as  to  bend 
to  circurrustances  or  be  modified  by  public 
opinion.  It  Is  with  special  reference  to  the 
varying  moods  cf  pubUc  opinion  and  with  a 
view  to  putting  the  fundamentals  of  govern- 
ment beyond  their  control,  that  these  in- 
struments are  framed."  " 

Elsewhere  the  same  author  states.  In  part, 
that— 

"A  court  or  legislature  which  should  allow 
a  .  ,  .  written    constitution   a    construction 


California.  Article  IX,  section  8;  Idaho,  Arti- 
cle IX.  section  5:  Kansas.  Article  VI,  section 
8;  Maine,  Article  VIII:  Massachusetts, 
Amendments  XL\T;  Missouri,  Article  XI,  sec- 
tion 11;  Montana,  Article  XI,  section  8;  Ne- 
braska, Article  Vlll.  section  11;  New  Mexico, 
Article  XII,  section  5;  Utah,  Article  X,  sec- 
tion 13:  Virginia,  Article  IX,  section  141; 
Wyoming.  Article  VII,  section  8, 

''Taken  from  Boles,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  13. 
Boles  states  that  "This  arrangement  may  be 
found  in  'Catholic  Schools  and  Public 
Money'."  50  Yale  Law  Journal  917  (1940) 
along  with  the  appropriate  citations  to  the 
state  constitutions  at  920-21.  See  also  Pell- 
man, op.  cit,  at  444. 

"  Constitutional  Limitations,  6th  edition. 
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not  warranted  by  the  Intention  of  ".he  fovind- 
ers.  would  be  justly  chargeable  with  reckless 
disregard  of  official  oath  and  public  duty." 

A  number  of  courts  have  had  occasion  to 
note  with  approval  the  distinction  between 
state  and  non-state  funds  In  a  church-state 
context.  Thus,  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  In 
Stead  V  P'e.iident.  etc  .  of  Commons  of 
Kaskaskia."  held  that  that  State's  relevant 
constitutional  provision  applied  only  to  funds 
properly  belonging  to  o  public  corporation 
and  not  to  funds  which  it  derives  from  nun- 
state  sources  In  State  ex  rel.  Orr  v.  New 
Orleans.'^  the  court  made  clear  that  appro- 
priations contemplated  by  the  applicable 
state  law  meant  appropriations  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ajid  tho-ie  5v  citiei  The  chief 
leg&l  officer  of  the  State  of  Michigan  has 
stated  that  the  state  constitution  does  not 
bar  the  state  from  administering  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  surplus  food 
program,  school  lunch  program,  and  school 
nallk  program  to  nonpublic  schools." 

Also,  in  State  for  U^e  and  Benefit  of  Town 
of  Pryor  v  WUliarnson.'*  the  Oltlahoma  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  It  was  not  a  violation 
of  the  state  constitution  for  the  state  to  ac- 
cept a  bequest  under  a  will  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  chapel  on  the  grounds  of  a 
state-owned  orphanage:  by  operation  of  law 
the  bequest  went  to  trustees  who  managed 
the  trust.  In  Commonicealth  v.  Perkins**  a 
Pennsylvania  court  defined  appropriations  In 
accord  with  funds  derived  by  state  taxation. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Texas 
found  no  obstacle  m  the  way  of  a  board  of 
regents  of  a  state  teachers  college  construct- 
ing a  chapel  on  the  campus  through  funds 
obtained  from  private  sources  without  cost 
to  the  State,  provided  ;t  was  not  used  solely 
by  any  one  sect* 

The  opinion  of  the  court  In  Milicaukee 
County  v  Carter"  suggests  that  the  Wis- 
consin constitutional  provision  relates  solely 
to  tax-raised  fund* 

The  aforementioned  cuses  and  attorney 
generals  opinions  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
system  of  block  grants  proposed  by  H  R  8983. 
derived  as  they  would  be  from  non-state 
public  funds,  would  pass  Judicial  scrutiny 
over  objections  resting  on  state  grounds.  This 
conclusion  receives  additional  strength  from 
the  non-comm.;ngIing  feature  of  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  very  rigorous  and  highly 
specific  restrictions  written  Into  relevant 
state  constitutional  provisions,  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  state  courts  have  not 
been  hard  t>re&sed  In  finding  suitable  ration- 
alizations for  sustaining  seeming  aid  slttia- 
tlons.  The  fact  that  this  line  of  decisions 
does  not  involve  the  distinction  between 
state  and  non-state  funds  does  not  diminish, 
but  rather  reinforces  the  conclusion  that  If 
confronted  with  such  a  rational  distinction 
the  courts  will  experience  little  difficulty  In 
effecting  a  reconciliation  The  favored  reasons 
set  forth  In  these  opinions  generally  revolve 
around  the  much  discussed  child  benefit 
theory  ""  1  e  ,  the  child,  not  the  sectarian  In- 
stitution is  being  benefitted — or  some  variant 


"Stead  V    P'f'-.-id'"!?    etc  .  of  Cornmona  of 
Kaskaskia.  90  S  K  654(19101 

"  24  So  866  .  I89R' 

»»  Op    Attorney  Gen  .  Feb   6.  1962.  No   3665, 

3  347  P  2d  204  (1959>. 

••21  A  2d  45 

»Op.  Attorney  Gen    1949.  No    V-940 

■46  NW  2d  90  I  1950) 

"See,  for  example  Cochran  v  State  Board 
of  Education.  281  US  370.  La  (1930);  Board 
of  Educatton  v  Whrat  199  A  628;  Op  .attor- 
ney Gen  (Mass  i  Feb  17.  1936,  p  40;  Op 
Attorney  Gen  ,  Aug  19  1963.  No  4177 
(Mich  ):  Chano'  v  Textbook  Board,  200  So 
706  fMlss  i;  Opinton  of  the  Justices.  113  A. 
M  114  (NH  19551  ;  Ever^on  v  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Ewing  Totcn'ship.  44  A  2d  33.  af- 
firmed. 330  US  1  iNJ  ).  Op.  Attorney  Gen. 
1951-62.  No  5339  (N  Mexico  i 


of  the  quicf  p'o  quo  concept  *  The  former,  in 
I>artlcular.  would  appear  apposite  In  consid- 
ering the  legal  merits  of  H  R    8983 

Finally,  although  somewhat  peripheral  to 
an  opinion  on  the  central  legal  Issues  raised 
by  HR  8983.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  fact 
that  the  proposal  is  readily  amenable  to 
Judicial  review  whether  In  federal  or  stale 
courts  does  not  detract  from  Us  validity  or 
effectiveness.  Given  the  universally  recog- 
nized overriding  importance  of  the  guarantee 
of  religious  llt>erty  found  In  federal  and  ftate 
constitutions,  such  a  test,  It  may  be  asserted, 
should  be  welcomed. 

This  Idea  was  stated  by  Professor  Ken- 
neth C  Davis  In  an  article  on  Standing  To  Sue 
in  Religious  Cases,  as  follows: 

The  Constitution  Is  still  the  Constitution 
and  Is  still  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
even  when  no  one  has  standing  to  enforce  It 
III  court  "  -■» 

Attached  hereto  Is  a  compilation  of  pro- 
visions of  state  constitutions  and  statutes 
pertaining  to  state  aid  to  sectarian  schools. 
Cases,  opinions  of  attorneys  general,  and 
other  pertinent  material  which  relate  In  some 
manner  to  the  question  of  the  legal  validity 
of  the  federal  block  grant  program  provided 
in  H  R.  8982  are  noted  The  complete  text 
of  provisions  guaranteeing  freedom  of  re- 
ligion are  set  out  In  the  annexed  report 
entitled  "Provisions  of  State  Constitutions 
and  Statutes  Relating  to  God  Divine  Being. 
Etc  .  Freedom  of  Religion,  and  Aid  to  Sec- 
tarian Schools,  Including  Bible  Reading.  Ren- 
dering of  Prayers,  Etc  In  the  Public  Schools. 
Together  With  Cases  and  Opinions  of  State 
.\ttorneys  General  Thereon  " 

1.    ALABAMA 

Constitution,  Article  14.  section  263  pro- 
vides that  "No  money  raised  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  shall  be  appropriated 
to  or  used  for  the  supjxjrt  of  any  sectarian 
or  denominational  school." 

No  statutes  are  In  point. 

a.    ALASKA 

Constitution.  Article  V'll.  section  1 :  "The 
legislature  shall  by  general  law  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  open  to 
all  children  of  the  State,  and  may  provide 
for  other  public  educational  institutions. 
Schools  and  Institutions  so  established  shall 
be  free  from  sectarian  control.  No  money  shall 
be  paid  from  public  funds  for  the  direct  ben- 
efit of  any  religious  or  other  private  educa- 
tional Institution."  The  proscription  In  this 
section  Is  against  the  appropriation  of  "any 
public  money"  and  no  distinction  is  made 
between  "general  funds"  and  "funds  for  the 
support  of  free  school  '  Matthews  v.  Qum- 
ten.  362  P  2d  932. 

Alaska  Statutes,  section  4-2-1  bars  public 
money  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or 
private  school,  or  any  school  not  exclusively 
controlled  by  the  State, 

3.    ARIZONA 

No  constitutional  provisions  resp>ectlng  es- 
tablishment of  religion 

Article  9.  section  10  bars  taxes  or  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  "In  aid  of  any 
church,  or  private  or  sectarian  school  ..." 

No  statutes 

4      .ia  KANSAS 

Constitution.  Article  14.  section  2:  "No 
money  or  property  belonging  to  the  public 
school  fund,  or  to  this  State  for  the  benefit 
of  schools  or  universities,  shall  ever  be  used 


*  See.  for  example.  St  Hedwig'f>  School  v. 
Cook  County  124  NE  629  (Illinois.  1919): 
Phillips  V  Harrow.  61  NW  434  (Iowa.  1894 1: 
C'aig  V  Merry  Hospital  —  Street  Memorial.  45 
So  2d  809  (Miss  i;  64th  Street  Residences  v 
City  of  Ne:i-  York.  150  NE  2d  398  (NY. 
1958);  Murrou'  Indiana  Orphans  Home  v 
Childer^    171   P    2d  600   lOkla    1948) 
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for  any  other  than  for  the  respective  pur- 
poses to  which  it  belongs." 

5.    CAl-irORNlA 

Constitution,  Article  9.  section  8:  "No 
public  money  shall  ever  be  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denomina- 
tional school,  or  any  school  not  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  officers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools:  nor  shall  any  sectarl.m  or  de- 
nominational doctrine  be  taught,  or  Instruc- 
tion thereon  be  permitted,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, In  any  of  the  common  schools  of  thlp« 
Slate  " 

Constitution,  Article  4.  section  30;  "Nei- 
ther the  Legislature,  nor  any  county,  city 
and  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  municipal  corporation,  shall  ever  make 
an  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public 
fund  whatever,  or  grant  anything  to  or  in 
aid  of  any  rellglovis  sect,  church,  creed,  or 
sectarian  purpose,  or  help  to  support  or  sus- 
tain any  school,  college,  university,  hospital, 
or  other  Institution  controlled  by  any  reli- 
gious creed,  church,  or  sectarian  denomina- 
tion whatever:  nor  shall  any  grant  or  dona- 
tion of  personal  property  or  real  estate  ever 
be  made  by  the  State,  or  any  city,  city  and 
county,  town,  or  other  municipal  corpora- 
tion for  any  religious  creed,  church,  or  sec- 
tarian purpose  whatever;  provided,  that 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent  the 
Legislature  granting  aid  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 22  of  this  article  [  ( not  relevant  to  pri- 
vate or  sectarian  education)  |." 

6.    COLORADO 

Constitution.  Article  IX,  section  7:  "Nei- 
ther the  general  assembly,  nor  any  county. 
city,  town,  township,  school  district  or  other 
public  corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  ap- 
propriation, or  pay  from  any  public  fund  or 
moneys  whatever,  anything  In  aid  of  any 
church  or  sectarian  society,  or  for  any  sec- 
tarian purpose,  or  to  lielp  support  or  sustain 
ajiy  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  uni- 
versity or  other  literary  or  scientific  Institu- 
tion, controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian 
denomination  whatsoever;  nor  shall  any 
grant  or  donation  of  land,  money  or  other 
personal  property,  exer  be  made  by  the  State, 
or  any  such  public  corporation  to  any 
church,  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose." 

No  statutes. 

7.    CONNECTICLT 

Constitution.  Article  8.  section  4  provides, 
in  part,  that  "The  fund,  called  the  school 
fund,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  in- 
terest of  which  shall  be  Inviolably  appro- 
priated to  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State 
and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people 
thereof  .  .  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made, 
authorizing  such  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any 
other  use  than  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  public  schools. 

No  statutes 

8.    DELAWARE 

Constitution,  Article  10,  section  3  No 
portion  of  any  fund  now  existing,  or  which 
may  hereafter  he  appropriated,  or  raised  by 
tax.  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to.  or  used  by.  or  in  aid  of  any 
sectarian,  church  or  denominational  school; 
provided,  that  all  real  or  personal  property 
u.sed  for  school  purposes,  where  the  tuition 
is  free,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  and 
assessment  for  public  purposes." 

No  statutes 

9.   rLORffiA 

Constitution.  Declaration  of  Rights,  sec- 
tion 6:  "No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law 
to  any  church,  sect  or  mode  of  worship  and 
no  money  shall  ever  be  taken  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  directly  or  Indirectly  in  aid  of 
any  church,  sect  or  religious  denomination  cr 
In  aid  of  any  sectarian  Institution." 

Constitution.  Article  12.  section  13:  "No 
law  shall  be  enacted  authorizing  the  diver- 
sion or  the  lending  of  any  County  or  District 
School  Funds,  or  the  appropriation  of  any 


part  of  the  permanent  or  available  school 
pund  to  any  other  than  school  purposes; 
nor  shall  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  ap- 
propriated to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  school." 
No  statutes. 

10.  GEORGIA 

Constitution,  section  2-114:  "No  money 
gluOl  ever  be  taken  from  the  public  Treasury, 
directly,  or  Indirectly,  In  aid  of  any  church, 
sect,  or  denomination  of  religionists,  or  of 
any'sectarlan  Institution." 

No  statutes. 

11.  HAWAn 

Constitution,  Article  VT,  section  6:  "No  tax 
shall  be  levied  or  appropriation  of  public 
money  or  property  made,  nor  shall  the  pub- 
Uc  credit  be  xised.  directly  or  Indirectly,  ex- 
cept for  a  public  purpose.  No  grant  shall  be 
made  in  violation  of  section  3.  of  Article  I  of 
this  Constitution  (forbidding  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  InhlblUng  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof)." 

Constitution.  Article  IX,  section  1:  "... 
nor  shaU  public  funds  be  appropriated  for 
the  support  or  benefit  of  any  sectarian  or 
private  educational  institution." 

No  statutes. 

12.   IDAHO 

Constitution.  Article  9,  section  5:  "Neither 
the  legislature  nor  any  county,  city,  town, 
township,  school  district,  or  other  public 
corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  appropria- 
tion, or  pay  from  any  public  fund  or  moneys 
whatever,  anything  In  aid  of  any  church  or 
sectarian  or  religious  society,  or  for  any  sec- 
tarian or  religious  purpose,  or  to  help  sup- 
port or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  semi- 
nary, college,  university  or  other  literary  or 
scientific  institution,  controlled  by  any 
church,  sectarian  or  religious  demonlnatlon 
whatsoever;  nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation 
of  land,  money  or  other  personal  property 
ever  be  made  by  the  State,  or  any  such  pub- 
lic corporation,  to  any  church  or  for  any 
sectarian  or  religious  pvirpose." 

Constitution,  Article  9,  section  3  provides, 
In  brief,  that  "the  public  school  fund"  must 
remain  intact  and  Inviolate  and  be  used  only 
for  public  schools. 

No  statutes. 

13.   ILLINOIS 

Constitution.  Article  8.  section  3:  "Neither 
the  general  assembly  nor  any  county,  city, 
town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  pub- 
lic corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  appro- 
priation or  pay  from  any  public  fund  what- 
ever, anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sec- 
tarian purpose,  or  to  help  support  or  sustain 
any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  other  literary  or  scientific  Institu- 
tion, controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian 
denomination  whatever:  nor  shall  any  grant 
or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other  personal 
property  ever  be  made  by  the  State  or  any 
such  public  corjxjratlon.  to  any  church,  or  for 
any  sectarian  purpose." 

illinols  cases  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
courts  of  that  State  take  a  liberal  view  as 
to  what  constitutes  aid  to  sectarian  schools. 
Stead  v.  President,  etc.,  of  Commons  of  Kas- 
kaskm.  90  NE.  654  (Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
1910)  held  that  this  section  applies  only  to 
funds  properly  belonging  to  a  public  corpo- 
ration and  not  to  funds  which  It  derives  from 
non-Sute  sources.  The  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  has  even  upheld  State  payments  to 
sectarian  schools  for  the  care  of  certain  de- 
pendent children,  where  it  cost  less  to  main- 
tain them  there  than  In  a  State  Institution: 
St.  Hedwigs  School  v.  Cook  County,  124  N.E. 
629  (1919). 

Statutes:  Smlth-Hurd  Illinois  Annotated 
Statutes.  Title  122.  section  22-10  makes  vio- 
lations of  Constitution,  Article  8,  section  3 
a  crime. 

Title  122.  section  30-1  to  30-15.13  authorize 
State  scholarships  to  public  high  schools  in- 
cluding  parochial    high    schools,    for   use   In 


State  colleges.  This  Indicates  State  policy  to- 
ward State  aid  to  sectarian  schools  although 
m  this  case  the  sectarian  schools  are  not  In 
themselves  directly  aided. 


14.   INDIANA 

Constitution,    Article    1,    section    6: 


"No 


money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  religious  or  theological  in- 
stitution." 
No  statutes. 

15.  IOWA 

Constitution— No  provisions  on  State  aid 
to  sectarian  schools. 

Statutes:  Iowa  Code,  section  343.8:  "Public 
money  shall  not  be  appropriated,  given,  or 
loaned  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  any 
county  or  township,  to  or  in  favor  of  any 
institution,  school,  association,  or  object 
which  is  under  ecclesiastical  or  sectarian 
management  or  control." 

In  Phillips  V.  Harrow,  61  N.W.  434  (Iowa, 
1894)  the  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
city  could  take  a  devise  in  trust  for  a  re- 
ligious school,  since  this  would  Improve  the 
morals  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

School  boards  may  loan  textbooks  to 
parochial  sch<x)ls.  Op.  Attorney  General  1934. 
p.  680. 

A  public  school  district  may  send  public 
school  teachers  and  equipment  to  private 
school  buildings  to  Instruct  educationally 
deprived  private  school  pupils  pursuant  to 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary-Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966,  but  may  not  transport 
such  educationally  deprived  children  on 
public  buses  between  private  and  public 
schools  even  though  the  costs  of  doing  so 
are  paid  by  the  federal  government  under  the 
1965  Act.  Op.  Attorney  General,  April  14, 
1966.  The  placement  of  non-instructional 
public  school  teacher  in  a  non-public  school 
pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  children  in  their  capacity  to  speak, 
walk,  read,  see  and  hear,  does  not  violate 
Constitution,  Article  1,  section  3  prohibiting 
the  General  Assembly  from  making  any  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a  religion.  Id. 

16.  KANSAS 

Constitution,  Article  6,  section  8:  "No  re- 
ligious sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any 
part  of  the  common-school  or  university 
funds  of  the  State." 

No  statutes. 

17.  KENTUCKY 

Constitution,  Article  189:  "No  portion  of 
any  fund  or  tax  now  existing,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  raised  or  levied  for  educational 
purposes,  shall  be  appropriated  to,  or  used 
by,  or  In  aid  of,  any  church,  sectarian,  or  de- 
nominational school." 

18.    LOT7ISIANA 

Constitution,  Article  4,  section  8:  "No 
money  shall  ever  be  taken  from  the  public 
treasury,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  aid  of  any 
church,  sect  or  denomination  of  religion,  or 
In  aid  of  any  priest,  preacher,  minister  or 
teacher  thereof,  as  such,  and  no  preference 
shall  ever  be  given  to.  nor  any  discrimina- 
tion made  against,  any  church,  sect  or  creed 
of  religion,  or  any  form  of  religious  faith  or 
worship.  No  appropriation  from  the  State 
treaatiry  shall  be  made  for  private,  charitable 
or  benevolent  purposes  to  any  person  or  com- 
munity; provided,  this  shall  not  apply  to 
the  State  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  and  the 
State  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
the  Blind,  and  the  Charity  Hospitals,  and 
public  charitable  Institutions  conducted  un- 
der State  authority." 

Appropriations  here  means  appropriations 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  those  by  cities. 
State  ex  rel.  Orr  v.  New  Orleans,  24  So.  668 
(1896). 

State-provision  of  free  textbooks  for  pri- 
vate and  sectarian  schools  Is  constitutional, 
because  the  pupils,  not  the  schools,  are  bene- 


fitted. Cochran  v.  Sfote  Board  of  Education. 
281  U.S.  370  (1930). 
No  statutes. 

19.    MAINE 

Constitution — The  only  constitutional  pro- 
vision on  State  aid  to  sectarian  schools  Is  In 
Article  I,  section  3  which  forbids  the  State 
to  prefer  one  religion  to  another.  No  cases  la 
p>oint. 

No  statutes. 

20.    MARYLAND 

Constitution,  Article  VIII,  section  3 :  "The 
School  I^ond  of  the  State  shall  be  kept  In- 
vloiat«,  and  appropriated  only  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Education."  Busing  private  and  pa- 
rochial school  children  does  not  violate  this 
section.  Board  of  Education  v.  Wheat,  199 
A.  628. 

No  statutes. 

21.     MASSACHUSETTS 

Constitution,  Amendment  Article  XVHI: 
"Section    1.   No   law  shall   be  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

"Section  2.  All  moneys  raised  by  taxation 
in  the  towns  and  cities  for  the  supfwrt  of 
public  schools,  and  all  moneys  which  may  be 
appropriated  by  the  commonwealth  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  shall  be  applied 
to,  and  expended  in,  no  other  schools  than 
those  which  are  conducted  according  to  law, 
under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the 
authorities   of   the   town   or  city   in  which 
the  money  is  expended;  and  no  grant,  appro- 
priation or  use  of  public  money  or  property 
or  loan  of  public  credit  shall  be  made  or  au- 
thorized by  the  commonwealth  or  any  politi- 
cal division  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing, maintaining  or  aiding  any  school  or  in- 
stitution of  learning,  whether  under  public 
control  or  otherwise,  wherein  any  denomina- 
tional  doctrine  Is  inculcated,  or  any  other 
school,   or  any  college,   infirmary,   hospital, 
institution,  or  educational,  charitable  or  re- 
ligious  undertaking   which   is   not   publicly 
owned  and  under  the  exclusive  control,  order 
and    superintendence    of    public    officers    or 
public   agents  authorized   by  the  common- 
wealth or  federal  authority  or  both,  except 
that   appropriations   may   be   made   for  the 
maintenance   and    support   of   the   Soldiers' 
Home  in  Massachusetts  and  for  free  public 
libraries  in  any  city  or  town,  and  to  carry 
out  legal  obligations,  if  any,  already  entered 
Into;    and   no  such   grant,   appropriation  or 
use  of  public  money  or  property  or  loan  of 
public   credit   shall   be   made   or  authorized 
for  the  purpKDse  of  founding,  maintaining  or 
aiding   any   church,   religious   denomination 
or  society. 

"Section  3.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  commonwealth, 
or  any  political  division  thereof,  from  pay- 
ing to  privately  controlled  hospitals.  Infir- 
maries or  institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb  or 
blind  not  more  than  the  ordinary  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  care  or  support 
actually  rendered  or  furnished  by  such  hos- 
pitals, infirmaries  or  Institutions  to  such 
persons  as  may  be  In  whole  or  in  part  unable 
to  support  or  care  for  themselves. 

"Section  4.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  deprive  any  Inmate  of  a  pub- 
licly controlled  reformatory,  penal  or  chari- 
table institution  of  the  opportunity  of  re- 
ligious exercises  therein  of  his  own  faith; 
but  no  inmate  of  such  Institution  shall  be 
compelled  to  attend  religious  services  or  re- 
ceive religious  Instruction  against  his  will, 
or,  If  a  minor,  without  the  consent  of  his 
parent  or  guardian." 

The  distribution  to  parochial  and  private 
as  well  as  public  schools  of  federal  money  by 
the  commonwealth  is  not  barred  by  this  sec- 
tion. Op.  Atty.  Gen.  Sept.  20,  1943,  p.  74. 

The  Commonwealth  has  the  authority  to 
exp)end  moneys  appropriated  or  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth 
In  providing  lunches  for  children  attending 
nonprofit  private  schools  as  well  as  public 
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•chools,  in  accordance  with  the  prop>o6€d  fed- 
eral-State agreement  governing  the  school 
lunch  program  In  Mivssachusetta  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  Op.  Atty  Gen. 
March  26.  U61.  p  38 

The  purchase  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  services  to  be  rendered  by  a  uni- 
versity In  the  development  and  teaching  of 
courses  in  public  health,  paid  for  entirely 
from  federal  grants  derived  from  either  the 
children's  bureau  or  the  United  States  pubii'^ 
health  service,  is  not  forbidden  by  any  law  uf 
the  Commonwealth  Op  Atty.  Oen.  January 
0.  1947.  p  66 

School  committees  may  constitutionally 
furnish  free  transportation  to  private  and 
parochial  .ichool  children  Op  Atty  Gen  Feb 
17.  1936,  p  40. 

No  statutes 

32.    IIICHICaN 

Constitution.  Article  I.  Section  4;  "  .  No 
money  shall  be  appropriated  or  drawn  from 
the  treastU7  for  the  benefit  of  any  religious 
•ect  or  society  theological  or  religious  semi- 
nary; nor  shall  p>rt'v>erty  belonglns;  to  the 
•tate  be  appropriated  for  any  such  pur- 
pose .  . 

This  section  does  not  bar  Michigan  from 
administering  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  surplus  food  program,  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  school  milk  program  to  MlcJilgan 
non-public  schools  Op.  Atty  Gen  Feb  6. 
19«2.  No  3665 

State-provided  transportation  for  public 
and  non-public  school  students  Is  constitu- 
tional. Op   Atty   Oen  .  Aug   19.  1963.  No  4177. 

Michigan  Statutes  Annotated.  15.1927  for- 
bids parochial  and  private  schools  to  partici- 
pate In  the  distribution  of  the  primary  school 
fund  Sec.  15  3366  bars  sectarian  schiX)ls  from 
receiving  money  from  the  primary  school  In- 
terest fund,  bu'  pfrm'.'s  the  transporting  of 
private  and  parochial  pupils. 

23.  MINNESOTA 

Const  .  Art  8.  sec  2  'The  Ie»;lslature  shall 
make  such  provisions,  by  uixatlon  or  other- 
wise, as,  with  the  Income  arising  from  the 
■chool  fund,  will  secure  thorough  and  effi- 
cient system  of  public  school  in  each  town- 
ship In  the  State.  But  In  no  case  shall  the 
moneys  derived  as  aforesiUd.  or  any  portion 
thereof,  or  any  public  moneys  or  property. 
be  appropriated  or  used  for  the  support  of 
schools  wherein  the  distinctive  doctrlnee. 
creeds  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian 
or  other  religious  sect  are  promulgated  or 
taught." 

Minnesota  Statutes.  Annotated.  Sec  124.60- 
"Teacher  training  schools  and  departments 
shall  be  entitled  to  federal  money  for  the 
preparation  of  teivchers  of  agriculture,  trade 
and  industrial  education,  home  economics 
and  distributive  education  by  meeting  the 
requirements  fixed  by  the  state  board  and 
approved  by  the  United  States  for  the  prep- 
aration "f  such  teachers  The  state  board 
shall  reimburse  institutions  selected  by  It 
to  train  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  to 
an  amount  of  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the 
expenditures  made  for  such  training  by  these 
institutions,  provided  that  no  federal  funds 
may  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
purchase,  erection  preservation,  or  repair  of 
any  building  or  equipment,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  lands  or  for  the  support 
of  any  religious  or  privately  owned  school 
or  college"  (Laws  1959.  Ex  Sess..  c  71.  art. 
V.  548.) 

24.  MISSISSIPPI 

Const.,  Art  4.  sec  66:  'No  law  granting  a 
donation  or  gratuity  In  favor  of  any  person 
or  object  shall  be  enacted  except  by  the 
conrurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elect  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  nor 
by  any  vote  for  a  sectarian  purpose  or  use  " 
In  Craiq  v.  Mercy  Hospital-Street  Mernonal, 
45  So  2d  809  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court 
Indicated  that  state  aid  was  constitutionally 
permissible  where  the  recipient,  though  sec- 
tarian, was  helping  the  state  to  perform  a 


necessary  state  service   (In  this  case,  a  hoe- 
plUl). 

Const..  Art.  8.  sec.  208:  'No  religious  or 
other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any 
part  of  the  school  or  other  educational  funds 
of  this  state;  or  shall  any  funds  be  appro- 
priated toward  the  support  of  any  sectarian 
school,  or  to  any  school  that  at  the  time  of 
receiving  such  appropriation  Is  not  conducted 
as  a  free  school." 

as.    MISSOURI 

Const  .  Art.  1,  sec  7:  "That  no  money  shall 
ever  be  taken  from  the  public  treasury,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  in  aid  of  any  church 
sect  or  denomination  of  religion,  or  in  aid 
of  any  priest,  preacher,  minister  or  teacher 
thereof,  as  such:  and  that  no  preference  shall 
be  given  to  nor  any  dls.-rimlnation  made 
against  any  church,  sect  or  creed  of  religion, 
or  any  form  of  religious  faith  or  worship  " 

Const  ,  Art.  9.  sec.  8:  "Neither  the  general 
assembly,  nor  any  county,  city.  town,  town- 
ship, school  district  or  other  municipal  cor- 
poration, shall  ever  make  an  appropriation 
or  pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever,  any- 
thing In  aid  of  any  religious  creed,  church  or 
sectarian  purpoee,  or  to  help  to  support  or 
sustain  any  private  or  public  school,  academy, 
semmary.  coliege.  university,  or  other  insti- 
tution of  learning  controlled  by  any  religious 
creed,  church  or  sectarian  denomination 
whatever;  nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of 
personal  property  or  real  estate  ever  be  made 
by  the  state,  or  any  county,  city.  town,  or 
other  municipal  corporation,  for  any  religious 
creed,  church,  or  sectarian  purpose  whatever." 

28      MONTANA 

Const..  Art.  V,  Sec.  35;  "No  appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  charitable.  Industrial,  edu- 
cational or  benevolent  purposes  to  any  per- 
son, corporation  or  community  not  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  state,  nor  to  any  de- 
nominational or  sectarian  Institution  or  as- 
sociation." 

Const.,  Art.  XI.  Sec.  8;  "Neither  the  legis- 
lative assembly  nor  any  county,  city.  town,  or 
school  district,  or  other  public  corporations, 
shall  ever  make  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public  fund 
or  moneys  whatever,  or  make  any  grant  of 
lands  or  other  property  In  aid  of  any  church, 
or  for  any  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  aid  In  the 
support  of  any  school,  academy,  seminary, 
college,  university,  or  other  literary,  scien- 
tific Institution,  controlled  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  any  church,  sect  or  denomination 
whatever." 

No  statutes 

27.    NEBRASKA 

Const,  Art.  VII,  sec.  11;  "No  sectarian  In- 
struction shall  be  allowed  In  any  school  or 
Institution  supported  In  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  public  funds  set  apart  for  educational 
purposes,  nor  shall  the  state  accept  any  ffrant, 
conveyance,  or  bequest  of  money,  lands  or 
other  property  to  be  used  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses. Neither  the  state  legislature  nor  any 
county,  city  or  other  public  corporation, 
shall  ever  make  any  appropriation  from  any 
public  fund,  or  grant  any  public  land  In  aid 
of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  school 
or  college,  or  any  educational  In.'rtltutlon 
which  Is  not  exclusively  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  state  or  a  governmental  sub- 
division thereof  .  .  ."  (emphasis  supplied) 

No  statutes. 

28.    NFVADA 

Const.  Arc.  10.  sec.  10:  "No  public  funds 
of  any  kind  or  character  whatever.  State, 
County,  or  Municipal,  shall  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian purpose." 

Revised  Statutes.  387045:  "No  portion  of 
the  public  school  funds  or  of  the  money 
specially  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
public  schools  shall  be  devoted  to  any  other 
object  or  purpose.  2.  No  portion  of  the  public 
school  funds  shall  In  any  way  be  segregated, 
divided  or  .set  apart  for  the  use  or  benefit  of 
any  sectarian  or  secular  society  or  institu- 
tion " 


29.    NrW  HAMPSHIRE 

Const.,  P.  2.  Art  83  provides  that  the  State 
shall  encourage  "private  and  public  institu- 
tions, rewards,  and  Immunities  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture,  .arts,  sciences,  com- 
merce, trades,  manufactures,  and  natural 
history  of  the  country  .  .  Provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  no  money  raised  by  taxation  shall 
ever  be  granted  or  applied  for  the  use  of 
the  schools  or  Institutions  of  any  religious 
sect  or  denomination."  In  Opinion  of  the 
Ju.i:ticcs  (19551.  113  A  2d  114  (New  Hamp- 
shire Supreme  Court)  the  court  upheld  state 
grants  to  sectarian  hospitals  to  aid  In  train- 
ing of  nurses,  since  the  purpose  was  not  to 
aid  a  sect  but  to  foster  nurses'  training. 

30      NEW    JERSEY 

Constitution.  Article  8.  Section  4,  cl  2  pro- 
vides that  the  public  school  fund  shall  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  support 
the  public  school  system.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  New  Jersey  Constitution  provides  for 
transportation  of  private  and  parochial 
pupils  (Constitution,  Article  8.  section  4,  cl. 
3)  and  Its  validity  has  been  upheld.  Ever:ion 
v.  Board  of  Education  of  Ewing  Tounshlp 
(1945).  44  A  2d  33;  affirmed,  330  US.  1  (U.3. 
Supreme  Court) 

No  statutes. 

31.    NEW    MEXICO 

Constitution.  Article  XTI.  section  3:  "The 
schools,  colleges,  umversltles  and  other  edu- 
cational Institutions  provided  for  by  this 
Constitution  shnll  forever  remain  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  State,  and  no  part 
of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  dis- 
posal of  any  lands  granted  to  the  State  by 
Congress,  or  any  other  funds  appropriated, 
levied  or  collected  for  educational  purposes, 
shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian, 
denominational  or  private  school,  college  or 
university." 

The  Attorney  General  of  New  Mexico  has 
ruled  that  the  State  may  constitutionally 
provide  transportation  to  private  school  pu- 
pils. Op   Attorney  General.  1951-52,  No.  5339. 

3  2      NEW    YORK 

Constitution.  Article  11.  section  3:  "Neither 
the  State  nor  any  subdivision  thereof  shall 
use  Its  property  or  credit  or  any  public 
money,  or  authorization  or  permit  either  to 
be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  aid  or  main- 
tenance, other  than  for  examination  or  in- 
spection, of  any  school  or  Institution  of 
learning  wholly  or  In  part  under  the  control 
or  direction  of  any  religious  denomination,  or 
In  which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doc- 
trine Is  taught,  but  the  legislature  may  pro- 
vide for  the  transportation  of  children  to 
and  from  any  school  or  Institution  of 
learning  " 

In  64th  Street  Residences  v.  City  of  New 
York.  150  N.E.  2d  396  (New  York  Court  of 
Appeals.  1958)  the  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
the  Lincoln  Center  urban  renewal  plan,  un- 
dertaken Jointy  by  the  Federal  and  New  York 
City  governments  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  whereby  the  city  condemned  slum 
areas,  sold  them  at  auction,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  two-thirds  of  any  resultant 
loss  and  the  City  standing  one-third.  Part 
of  the  area  was  sold  to  Fordham  University. 
a  Catholic  college.  The  actual  difference  be- 
tween what  the  City  had  to  pay  and  what 
Fordham  paid  was  about  $3,500,000.  How- 
ever, this  was  held  not  to  be  State  aid  to  a 
sectarian  school,  since  there  was  actually 
what  amounted  to  "an  exchange  of  consider- 
ations", that  is,  since  Fordham  agreed  to  re- 
locate the  tenants,  raze  the  buildings  and 
build  a  school,  the  city  was  getting  an  equal 
return.  In  getting  rid  of  a  slum. 

On  July  15.  1965  the  Attorney  General  of 
New  York  rendered  an  Important  opinion  on 
the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  relating  to  programs  and 
projects  designed  "to  meet  the  specific  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  from  low  Income  families."  The 
opinion  held  that  It  would  violate  Article  11. 
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section  3  of  the  Constitution  of  New  York 
U  any  State  or  local  property  or  credit  or 
public  money  Is  used  for  the  programs  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Act  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  children  enrolled  In  sectarian  schools, 
because  this  would  constitute  aid  to  sectarian 
schools.  That  the  programs  are  remedial 
reading  programs,  such  as  remedial  reading 
courses,  would  not  t&ke  them  out  of  the 
prohibition  of  Article  11.  section  3  of  our 
Constitution." 

"I  would  add  the  observation  that  the 
Federal  Act  does  not  require  the  use  of  State 
money  or  money  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies, or  property  or  credit  of  a  State  or  a 
local  subdivision  thereof  for  the  remedial 
programs  (although  It  does  not  g^Eirantee 
that  the  Federal  grcmts  will  pay  the  total 
cost  of  such  programs) .  The  prohibition  con- 
tained In  Article  11,  section  3  of  the  New 
York  Constitution  would,  then,  not  be  In- 
volved if  the  entire  cost  of  the  programs  In 
this  State — including  administration  there- 
of—Is paid  out  of  Federal  grants  without 
the  use  of  any  State  or  local  property  or 
credit  or  public  money  at  any  stage  of  the 
program,  and  if  the  Federal  monies  are  at  no 
time  commingled  with  monies  of  this  State 
or  of  a  local  subdivision  thereof." 

No  statutes, 

33.     NORTH     CAROLINA 

Constitution — No  constitutional  provi- 
sions on  State  aid  to  sectarian  schools. 

Statutes — The  only  statute  in  point  Is  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  115-275,  which  provides  state 
educational  grants  for  education  in  "private 
nonsectarlan"  schools. 

34.     NORTH     DAKOTA 

Constitution,  Article  VIII,  section  147  re- 
quires the  legislature  to  provide  a  public 
school  system  "free  from  sectarian  control 
.  .  ."  Article  VIII,  section  152;  "All  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  educational  Institu- 
tions, for  the  support  of  which  lands  have 
been  granted  to  this  State,  or  which  are  sup- 
ported by  a  public  tax,  shall  remain  under 
the  absolute  and  exclusive  control  of  the 
State.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sec- 
tarian school." 

No  statutes.  | 

3S.     OHIO 

Constitution,  Article  VI,  section  2:  "The 
general  assembly  shall  make  such  provisions, 
by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  In- 
come arising  from  the  school  trust  fund,  will 
secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
common  schools  throughout  the  State;  but 
no  religious  or  other  sect,  or  sects,  shall  ever 
have  any  exclusive  right  to.  or  control  of,  any 
part  of  thf  school  funds  of  this  State." 

3  6.     OKLAHOMA 

Constitution.  Article  2,  section  5:  "No  pub- 
lic money  or  property  shall  ever  be  appro- 
priated, applied,  donated,  or  used,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  use,  benefit,  or  support 
of  any  sect,  church,  denomination,  or  system 
of  religion,  or  for  the  use,  benefit,  or  support 
of  any  priest,  preacher,  minister,  or  other 
religious  teacher  or  dignitary,  or  sectarian 
institution  as  such."  In  Murrow  Indian  Or- 
phans Home  V.  Childers,  171  P.  2d  600  (Okla- 
home  Supreme  Court,  1946)  the  court  held 
that  the  State  could  grant  funds  even  to  a 
sectarian  institution  for  the  care  of  needy 
children,  where  the  State  received  a  quid  pro 
QUO.  that  Is.  the  institution  aided  the  State 
to  discharge  one  of  Its  responsibilities,  the 
care  of  needy  children.  Also  In  point  Is  State 
for  Use  and  Benefit  of  Toun  of  Pryor  v.  Wil- 
liamson, 347  P.  2d  204,  in  which  the  Okla- 
homa Supreme  Court  held  that  It  did  not 
violate  this  section  of  the  Constitution  or 
the  Establishment  Clause  (Article  1,  section 
2)  for  the  State  to  accept  a  bequest  under 
a  win  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  chapel 
on  the  grounds  of  a  state-owned  orphanage; 
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by  operation  of  law  the  bequest  went  to  trust- 
ees who  managed  the  trust. 
No  statutes, 

37.    OREGON 

Constitution,  Article  I,  section  5;  "No 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  for 
the  benefit  of  any  religious,  or  theological 
Institution,  nor  shall  any  money  be  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  any  religious 
services  In  either  hovise  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly." 

No  statutes. 

38.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Constitution,  Article  III,  section  18;  "No 
appropriation  shall  be  made  for  charitable, 
education,  or  benevolent  purposes  to  any 
person  or  community  nor  to  any  denomina- 
tional and  sectarian  Institution,  corporation 
or  association:  Provided,  That  .  .  .  no  schol- 
arship grants  for  higher  education  shall  be 
made  for  persons  enrolled  In  "a  theological 
seminary  or  school  of  theology."  Appropria- 
tions usually  refer  to  tax-raised  funds;  this 
Is  the  definition  given  this  word  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania courts;  see  Commonwealth  v.  Per- 
kins, 21  A.  2d  45,  affirmed,  sub  nomine, 
Perkins  v.  Commonwealth,  314  U.S.  586. 

Constitution,  Article  X,  section  2;  "No 
money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  school." 

No  statutes. 

39.  RHODE    ISLAND 

Constitution,  Article  XII,  section  4:  "The 
general  assembly  shall  make  all  necessary 
provisions  by  law  for  carrying  this  article 
Into  effect.  They  shall  not  divert  said  money 
[for  the  support  of  public  schools]  or  fund 
from  the  aforesaid  uses,  nor  borrow,  appro- 
priate, or  use  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
for  any  other  purpose,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever. 

No  statutes. 

40.    SOUTR    CAROLINA 

Constitution.  Article  11.  section  9:  "The 
property  or  credit  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  or  of  any  county,  city,  town,  town- 
ship, school  district,  or  other  subdivision  of 
the  said  State,  or  any  public  money,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  shall  not,  by  gift, 
donation,  loan,  contract,  appropriation,  or 
otherwise,  be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly  In 
aid  or  maintenance  ol  any  college,  school, 
hospital,  orphan  house,  or  other  Institution, 
society,  or  organization,  of  whatever  kind, 
which  is  wholly  or  In  part  under  the  direc- 
tion or  control  of  any  church  or  of  any  reli- 
gious or  sectarian  denomination,  society  or 
organization." 

No  statutes. 

41.  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Constitution,  Articles  VI,  section  3:  "  .  .  . 
No  person  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  or 
support  any  ministry  or  place  of  worship 
against  his  consent  nor  shall  any  preference 
be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  establish- 
ment or  mode  of  worship.  No  money  or  prop- 
erty of  the  state  shall  be  given  or  appro- 
priated for  the  benefit  of  any  sectarian  or 
religious  society  or  Institution." 

Statutes:  Code.  15.1303  forbids  sectarian 
doctrine  In  public  schools. 

42.  TENNESSEE 

Constitution:  Article  11,  section  12  re- 
quires the  common  school  fund  be  devoted 
to  the  public  schools  and  never  to  be  "di- 
vested to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  common  schools." 

Statutes:  Code.  49-2202  provides  for  trans- 
portation payments  to  pupils  who  cannot 
be  furnished  transportation  to  school  due 
to  conditions  of  the  area,  and  this  presum- 
ably Includes  parochial  school  pupils. 

43.  TEXAS 

Constitution,  Article  1.  section  7:  "No 
money  shall  be  appropriated,  or  drawn  from 


the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  sect,  or 
religious  society,  theological  or  religious 
seminary;  nor  shall  property  belonging  to  the 
State  be  appropriated,  for  any  such  purposes." 
Op.  Attorney  General  1949,  No.  V-940  states 
that  the  board  of  regents  of  a  State  teachers 
college  could  construct  a  chapel  on  the 
campus  through  funds  obtained  from  private 
sources  without  cost  to  the  State,  provided 
It  was  not  used  solely  by  any  one  sect. 
No  statues. 

44.   OTAH 

Constitution,  Article  X,  section  13;  "Nei- 
ther the  Legislature  nor  any  county,  city, 
town,  school  district  or  other  public  corpora- 
tion, shall  make  any  appropriation  to  aid  In 
the  support  of  any  school,  seminary,  acad- 
emy, college,  university  or  other  Institution, 
controlled  In  whole,  or  In  part,  by  any  church, 
sect  or  denomination  whatever." 

Constitution,  Article  III,  section  4;  "The 
Legislature  shall  make  laws  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public 
schools,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  and  be  free  from  sectarian 
control." 

No  statutes. 

4  8.   VERMONT 

Constitution;  No  provision  on  State  aid 
to  sectarian  schools. 

Under  the  Vermont  Constitution  (Ch.  1, 
Art.  3)  a  school  district  cannot  pay  the  tui- 
tion of  students  at  sectarian  schools  because 
the  district  operates  no  schools.  Swart  v. 
South  Burlington  Town  School  District,  167 
A.  2d  514  (1961). 

In  Opinion  No.  296,  January  28,  1959  the 
Attorney  General  of  Vermont  ruled  that  there 
Is  no  constitutional  or  statutory  objection  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  spending  state 
funds  to  test  pupils  In  public  and  private 
schools  to  identify  talented  pupils  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Here,  the 
States  which  wished  to  take  part  in  the  Act 
had  to  submit  plans  which,  among  other 
things,  provided  means  of  testing  pupUs,  in- 
cluding these  In  all  private  schools.  The  At- 
torney General  emphasized  In  his  opinion 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  so  spending 
State  funds  (this  was  an  actual  expense  to 
the  State,  since  the  testing  was  not  covered 
by  Federal  grants ) ,  since  the  private  schools 
were  not  benefitted  but  the  students  In  those 
schools,  all  of  which  served  the  national  in- 
terest in  aiding  talented  pupils. 

No  statutes. 

46.    VniGlNIA 

Const.,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  141; 

"§  141.  State  appropriations  prohibited  to 
schools  or  institutions  of  learning  not  owned 
or  exclusively  controlled  by  the  State  or  some 
subdivision  thereof;  exceptions  to  rule. — No 
appropriation  of  public  funds  shall  be  made 
to  any  school  or  Institution  of  learning  not 
owned  or  exclusively  controlled  by  the  State 
or  some  political  subdivision  thereof;  pro- 
vided, first,  that  the  General  Assembly  may, 
and  the  governing  bodies  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, cities  and  towns  may,  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  appropriate  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes  which  may  be  expended  In 
furtherance  of  elementary,  secondary,  col- 
legiate or  graduate  education  of  Virginia  stu- 
dents In  public  and  nonsectartan  private 
schools  and  Institutions  of  learning,  In  addi- 
tion to  those  owned  or  exclusively  controlled 
by  the  State  or  any  such  county,  city  or 
town;  second,  that  the  General  Assembly  may 
appropriate  funds  to  an  agency,  or  to  a  school 
or  institution  of  learning  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  an  agency,  created  and  established 
by  two  or  more  States  under  a  Joint  agree- 
ment to  which  this  State  Is  a  party  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  educational  faclUtles 
for  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  Joining 
In  such  agreement,  third,  that  counties,  cit- 
ies, towns  and  districts  may  make  appro- 
priations to  nonsectarian  schools  of  manual, 
industrial  or  technical  training  and  also  to 
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any  school  or  institution  of  learning  owned 
or  exclusively  controlled  by  such  county. 
dty  town  or  school  district  " 

Direct  Stat*  aid  to  private  non-seCArtan 
schools  was  upheld  in  Hamson  v  Day.  106 
3^  2d  636  Prior  to  the  1956  aniendment 
permitting  aid  to  private,  nonsectarlan 
schools,  the  state  conatltuUon  would  not 
permit  state  aid,  by  way  of  appropriations 
to  private  schools  of  any  kind. 

No  Statutes. 

47.    WASHINGTON 

Amendment  34  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides ".  No  public  money  or  property  shall 
be  appropriated  for  or  applied  to  any  reli- 
gious worship,  exercise  or  instruction,  or  the 
support  of  any  religious  establishment  . 

The  Attorney  General  of  Washington  has 
ruled  (AOO  57-58.  No.  226)  that  legislation 
providing  State  funds  to  sectarian  institu- 
tions for  scholarships  tor  needy  students  or 
state  funds  directly  to  the  needy  students 
In  sectarian  schools,  both  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  state  constitution 

Op.  Attorney  General.  1954-56,  p  365  ruled 
that  state  funda  may  not  be  used  to  Improve 
the  playground  of  a  sectarian  school,  even 
though  the  playground,  upon  Improvement, 
would  be  open  to  the  general  public. 

No  statutes, 

«S.    WKST    VIXOtNIA 

Constitution — No  provisions  on  State  aid 
to  sectarian  schools.  Article  3,  section  15  la 
the  freedom  of  religion  clause,  but  no  cases 
are  In  point 

No  statutes 

«8.    WISCONSIN 

Constitution,  Article  1.  section  18:  ".  ■  • 
nor  shall  any  money  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  for  the  beneflt  of  religious  socletlee. 
or  religious  or  theologlcea  seminaries,"  Sitl- 
toaukee  County  v.  Carter  (1950),  45  N,W.  2d 
BO  suggests  that  thU  prohibition  applies  orUy 
to  tax-raised  public  funds.  The  Wlsconaln 
Supreme  Court  does  not  regard  It  as  viola- 
tive of  this  section  for  the  city  or  State  to 
provide  police  and  Are  protection  and  water 
and  sewerage  services  to  a  sectarlajj  school 
which  does  not  bear  the  full  cost  thereof. 
State  ex  rel.  Reynolds  v,  Musbaum  ilB62). 
116  N.W  3d  761 

50      WTOMINC 

Constitution.  Article  1.  secUon  19  'No 
money  of  the  state  shall  ever  be  given  or  ap- 
propriated to  any  sectarian  or  religious  so- 
ciety or  Institution  " 

Constitution,  Article  7.  section  8:  ".  nor 
shall  any  portion  of  any  public  school  fund 
ever  be  used  to  support  or  assist  any  private 
school,  or  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  col- 
lege or  other  institution  of  learning  con- 
trolled by  any  church  or  sectarian  organiza- 
tion or  religious  denomination  whatsoever  ' 


ADMINISTR.ATION  BILL  CHRATS 
MICHIGANS  SCHOOLS 

Mr,  BROTZMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  EschI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Inrlude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr  Speaker,  like  several  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  have  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  school  aid  bill  (H.R.  7819' 
reported  by  our  committee.  I  am  forced 
to  conclude  that  It  grossly  discriminates 
against  the  schools  of  Michigan,  and 
probably  of  most  other  States 

I  favor  the  Quie  amendment  which 


would  remove  the  discrlminator>-  formula 
from  the  act  and  replace  it  with  one 
treatmg  all  States  fairly  However,  it  is 
clear  to  mt^as  I  think  it  will  be  to  my 
Michigan  colleasues — that  the  committee 
bill  should  not  be  enacted  in  any  case 

On  an  appropriation  of  $1,581.695.- 
000 — which  the  President  has  budgeted 
for  titles  I.  n.  Ill,  and  V  of  the  act  for 
1968 — Michigan  would  be  allotted  $54.6 
million  under  the  committee  bill  and 
$69  8  million  under  the  Quie  amendment. 
But  this  is  not  the  reason  for  my  support 
of  the  amendment,  I  favor  an  equitable 
distribution  of  Federal  aid  to  all  the 
States  and  the  committee  bill  is  anything 
but  equitable. 

Under  the  committee  bill — as  under 
the  original  act^ — grants  to  the  schools  in 
a  State  are  based  upon:  First,  1960  cen- 
sus estimates  of  the  number  of  .school- 
age  children  in  families  with  less  than 
$2,000  income;  second,  the  number  of 
children  in  families  whose  welfare  in- 
come exceeds  $2,000  from  aid  for  depend- 
ent children— ADC.  and  tliird,  the  aver- 
age per-pupU  expenditure  for  public  edu- 
cation m  the  State,  This  nguie  Is  $248,48 
in  Michigan  and  $393  14  in  New  York, 
It  drops  to  S129  64  In  Mississippi. 

Michigan  .schools  this  year  have  161.- 
620  children  counted  under  title  I  of  the 
act  as  amended  by  the  committee  bill, 
for  which  they  will  be  allotted  $40  2  mil- 
lion: for  the  same  number  of  children  in 
New  York,  that  State  would  receive  $63  5 
million, 

I  have  asked  myself  if  the  problems  In 
New  York  are.  in  truth,  so  much  greater 
than  those  In  Michigan  that  they  should 
get  $23  mUlion  more  for  the  same  number 
of  children.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 
Surely  Detroit  has  the  same  kind  of 
school  problems  as  New  York  City,  and  I 
doubt  that  the  schools  in  Albany  are 
more  needy  than  those  in  Lansing  But 
even  assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  this 
completely  unfair  committee  bill  dis- 
criminates in  another  way 

Michigan,  according  to  the  census  fig- 
ures used  by  the  act,  has  213.359  school- 
age  children  in  families  with  less  than 
$3,000  Income  which  seems  to  be  a  more 
realistic  level  New  York  has  374.535  such 
children  But  we  can  count  only  161,620 
children— 124.712  below  $2,000  income. 
plu.s  36.908  on  ADC — becau.se  of  our 
lower  level  of  support  for  welfare,  while 
New  York  can  count  374.900  children— 
200.060  below  $2,000  Income,  plus  174.840 
.\DC— which  gives  them,  at  $393  14  per 
child,  an  allotment  of  $147,4  million. 

In  short,  while  Michigan  has  well  over 
one-half — 57  percent — of  the  number  of 
poor  children  living  in  New  York,  that 
State's  allotment  Is  three  and  one-half 
times  that  of  Michigan— S147  4  million 
versus  $40  2  million, 

I  do  not  think  this  makes  any  eco- 
nomic or  educational  sense  And  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
any  more  fair  that  Michigan  can  count 
37,000  children  who  cannot  be  counted 
in  Mi.s.sisslppl.  because  that  State  and 
nine  others  have  not  a  single  child  on 
ADC  where  the  family  welfare  pajonent 
exceeds  $2,000. 

In  fact,  the  aid  for  dependent  children 
factor  is  wholly  Irrelevant  to  an  educa- 
tion act   One  might  argue  forcefully  that 


we  are  saying  in  effect:  "We  shall  re- 
ward your  State  if  a  family  earns  over 
$2,000  from  welfare,  but  if  the  same  fam- 
ily gets  the  same  income  from  gainful 
emploj-ment,  the  schools  in  your  State 
will  not  benefit."  In  my  judgment,  this 
is  an  absurd  situation  from  a  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  educational  point  of  view. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Quie  amendment. 
I  certainly  cannot  approve  the  commit- 
tee bill  which  heavily  and  unfairly 
penalizes  the  schoolchildren  and  taxpay- 
ers of  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  any 
event,  this  act  must  not  be  extended  be- 
yound  1968  until  our  committee  has  done 
the  job  It  should  have  done  by  carefully 
.scruitinizlng  this  imfair  distribution 
formula. 

HALT  MINK  IMPORT  DELUGE  NOW 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  LangenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  mink  ranchers  facing 
the  threat  of  bankruptcy  due  to  increased 
mink  Imports  and  dried-up  credit 
sources,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  rec- 
tify this  extremely  critical  situation. 
That  is  why  I.  last  month,  introduced  my 
bill,  H.R.  9188.  to  curtail  unwarranted 
mink  imports,  and  am  continuing  to 
work  for  its  favorable  consideration  by 
Congress. 

In  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  deluge  of  mink  imports  is  adversely 
affecting  our  mink  farmers,  the  Minne- 
sota State  Legislature  yesterday  passed 
a  resolution  urging  a  reduction  of  these 
market-depressing  imports.  I  heartily 
commend  them  for  their  timely  approval 
of  this  resolution. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  hereby  in- 
sert a  copy  of  this  document  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point; 
A  Resolution  Memorializing  the  President. 

Congress,  and  the  Secretary  or  ACRicct- 

ruRE  To  Reduce  the  Import  of  Mink  Pelts 

Into  the  United  States, 

Whereas,  there  are  5.000  mink  ranchers  In 
the  United  States  with  a  capital  In  their  op- 
erations of  $171,000,000;  and 

Whereas,  this  American  Industry  Is  highly 
efiBclent  and  competitive;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  mink  growing  in- 
dustry has  suddenly  been  severely  affected 
by  the  Import  of  mink  pelts,  in  recent  years 
totaling  more  than  40  percent  of  the  mink 
pelts  used  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  consequence  of  these  Imports 
the  valuation  of  the  American  mink  busi- 
ness has  declined  42  percent;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  mink  Industry  Is 
faced  with  extinction  because  of  the  enor- 
mous Imports  of  mink  pelts;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  That  Congress  speedily  enact 
lesrlslatlon  to  reduce  the  Import  of  mini 
pelts,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  establish  Im- 
port limits  on  mink  pelt£  under  section  22 
of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  oi 
the  State  of  Minnesota  be  Instructed  to  trans- 


mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Minnesota  Representatives  and  Senators 
in  CongreeE      

LET  S  KEEP  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


as  well  as  those  Involved — In  a  quest  for  po- 
litical power. 

Last  week  Newsweek  magazine  stated  that 
"some  27.600  Vietnamese  have  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Viet  Cong  so  far  and  another 
45.000  have  been  kidnaped.  Moreover,  the  toll 
is  still  mounting;  each  week  some  450  Viet- 
namese civilians  are  assassinated,  wounded 
or  kidnaped  by  the  guerrillas — and  this  does 
not  Include  the  many  inadvertent  victims  of 
Viet  Cong  mortar  and  rocket  attacks  on 
United  States  or  South  Vietnamese  positions," 
Wesley  Pruden  Jr..  a  former  reporter  for 
The  Commercial  Appeal  and  now  a  Vietnam 
War  correspondent  for  The  National  Observer, 
puts  the  toll  of  civilian  murders  in  South 
Vietnam  since  1958  at  11,200,  and  the  kid- 
naplngs  at  40.000. 

In  an  analysis  of  why  terror  Is  such  an 
Important  part  of  Viet  Cong  warfare  against 
South  Vietnam,  reporter  Pruden  makes  these 
points:  "Terror  builds  morale  among  the 
guerrillas  .  .  .  Terror  advertises  the  Com- 
munist movement  .  .  .  Terror  destroys  secur- 
ity and  Isolates  the  individual  .  .  .  Terror  can 
eliminate  the  leaders  of  the  government  .  .  . 
Terror  provokes  the  Saigon  government  to 
use  excessive  force  to  put  down  terror.  This, 
In  turn,  often  persuades  the  villagers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Saigon  government  is  as  cruel 


Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kuykendall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  Dr,  Benjamin  Spock,  who  has 
made  an  enviable  reputation  and  has 
done  quite  well  financially  under  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States    and    a    government    of 

law   and    order,    led    a    march    to    the     ^leve  luat  mc  oaiKun  Buvcuinicin-  la  qo  ...u^»  ...  _   _,  ., „.„„„  „,„_  i„„,,„_ 

White  House  to  demand  that  America     and  insensitive  to  W-t  feelings  as  the  Viet     ^„^.,?.^V^!iV?,!!.'!.fJj,l^,f'^f^-v,^r.i^er. 
desert   the    free   people    of    South   Viet-     Cong  has  all  along  contended." 

■       '  Of  late,  terrorism  has  been  Increasing  In 


The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  an  internatlonsil 
dispute  involving  legal  questions  under 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1954.  the  SEIATO 
Treaty,  and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  principle 
of  settling  international  disputes  by  the 
rule  of  law.  Both  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam — as  applicants  for  membership 
in  the  United  Nations — have  thereby  sig- 
nified their  assent  to  this  principle. 

It  would  therefore  be  entirely  logical 
and  proper  for  the  United  States  to  place 
the  war  issues  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  which  derives  its  au- 
thority from  the  United  Nations.  The 
initiative  would  demonstrate  forcibly  our 
desire  to  settle  the  issues  by  judicial 
process  rather  than  force,  clarify  them 
in  terms  of  international  law,  and  accept 
as  binding  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal. 

It  would  also  test  the  sincerity  of  other 
parties  for  peaceful,  legal  settlement. 
Whether  the  others  assent  to  adjudica- 
tion or  not,  the  initiative  would  strength- 


nam  and  leave  them  to  the  tender 
care  of  the  Communists.  Dr.  Spock  and 
his  associates,  which  Include  at  times 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  others  who  are 
shouting  "to  hell  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  has  been  quite  concerned 
over  civilian  casualties  in  Vietnam 
caused  by  American  bombing  of  strategic 
militai-y  targets.  He,  and  the  others  who 
are  parading,  demonstrating,  rioting, 
&nd  sponsoring  rallies  where  the  Amerl- 
man  flag  Is  burned  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  vllUfied  and  insulted, 
have  been  strangely  silent  about  Com- 
munist terror  in  Vietnam.  Mutilation 
and  murder  by  stealth,  by  bombing  the- 
aters filled  with  children,  by  torture,  by 
deliberate  planning  does  not  seem  to 
bother  the  conscience  of  these  protestors 
as  long  as  it  is  done  by  the  Commimlsts. 
Lest  we  be  taken  in  by  the  Moscow- 
Peking-Hanoi  line  that  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  terrorists  are  really 
peaceful  and  pure,  let  us  set  the  record 


South  Vietnam.  Plfty-slx  civilians  were  sin- 
gled out  and  killed  In  one  week  recently — 
Including  a  hamlet  chief,  some  pacification 
workers,  three  national  policemen,  an  Inter- 
preter for  the  Americans,  five  Viet  Cong  de- 
fectors, a  candidate  for  a  village  council,  and 
so  on. 

Two  members  of  a  Viet  Cong  cell  caught 
on  their  way  to  set  off  plastic  bombs  In  a 
Saigon  hotel  were  without  remorse  when  it 
was  jKJlnted  out  to  them  that  they  could 
have  killed  schoolchildren  next  door. 

Terror  Is  regarded  as  the  cheap  way  to 
fight  the  might  which  America  has  brought 
Into  South  Vietnam  to  confront  the  Com- 
munists. It  ignores  morality  and  conventions 
of  warfare. 

Criticism  of  air  raids  over  North  Vietnam 
by  the  Communists  and  their  sympathizers 
totally  Ignores  the  reign  of  terror  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  Just  as  all  Germans  had  to  be  held 
morally  responsible  for  the  concentration 
camp  massacres  of  World  War  II  and  the 
point  of  "making  examples"  by  the  deaths 
of  those  In  opposition  to  Nazism,  so  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  susceptible  to  punlsh- 


v.„,„i,,, »^„  ♦o^n.i.  ta/'Hre  in  whlnh     mcnt  for  the  war  crimes  which  they  perpe 

Straight  on  the  terror  tactics  in  which    ^^^^^        ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  through  the  terror 

they  excel 


Following  Is  an  editorial.  "The  Strong 
Arm  of  Terror."  from  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  of  May  16.  Perhaps 
Dr,  Spock  and  other  "peace  marchers" 
should  read  it  to  their  followers  when 
they  plan  their  next  attack  on  their  own 
country : 

The  Stbono  Arm  or  Tkrbor 

For  most  Americans,  the  threshold  of  ter- 
ror Is  an  Alfred  Hitchcock  motion  picture. 
Author  Truman  Capote  found  the  murders 
of  four  members  of  the  Herbert  Clutter  fam- 
ily In  Kansas  sensational  enough  to  create 
a  best-selling  book.  Terror  In  America  Is  a 
dark  slum  street,  a  psychopathic  killer,  a 
chilling  book,  or  an  evening  at  the  movies. 

Terror  In  South  Vietnam  is  the  Viet  Oong. 

Statistics  are  not  too  reUable,  but  the  vol- 
ume of  terror  by  the  Communist  guerrlUas 
In  South  Vietnam  makes  the  days  of  Amer- 
ican prohibition  gangland  slaughters  look 
like  clilld's  play. 

At  a  time  when  dissident  voices  In  Amer- 
ica complain  about  Involvement  In  Asian 
wars.  It  Is  lmp>ortant  to  raise  this  point. 
We  now  confront  an  enemy  which  puts  neg- 
ative values  on  the  leadership  of  freedom 
and  Is  willing  to  sacrifice  any  Ule — ^innocent 


tactics  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  responsibility  for  what  happens  to 
North  Vietnam  Ues  on  the  government  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  on  the  advisers  he  listens  to 
In  Peking. 


PROPObfiD  AMENDMENT  TO  TON- 
KIN GULP  RESOLUTION  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  TO  REFER  VIET- 
NAM DISPUTE  TO  WORLD  COURT 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  joint  resolution  which 
would  amend  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  by  directing  the  President  to 
refer  the  war  issues  in  Vietnam  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague  for  adjudication. 


could  be  settled  without  further  loss  of 
life  on  the  battlefield.  If  not,  the  enemy 
would  be  weakened  In  the  Important  field 
of  international  opinion  because  it  would 
have  scorned  the  world's  highest  tri- 
bunal. 

Should  the  parties  refuse  to  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  not  present 
their   positions   before    the   Court,    the 
United  States  could  request  the  General 
Assembly  seek  an  advisory  opinion  from 
the  Court  on  the  important  legal  Issues. 
If  the  Court  proceeds  to  findings  on 
our  request  and  rules  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
public   of    Vietnam,    then    the    United 
States,  under  the  U.N.  Charter,  could 
properly  ask  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  to  enforce  the  findings. 
Should  the  Security  Coimcil  fall  to  act 
because,  of  the  veto  of  one  of  the  perma- 
nent members,  then  the  United  States 
could  go  to  the  General  Assembly  under 
the    1950    uniting-for-peace    resolution 
and  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  take 
necessary  action.  The  Court's  decision 
could  be  enforced  by  an  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  directed  to  the  members 
of   SEATO   to  enforce  the  decision  or 
the    General    Assembly    could    order   a 
United  Nations  Force  to  implement  the 
order.  In  any  event  the  United  States 
would  secure  an  international  mandate 
for  its  military  efforts  and  political  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam.  Its  position  would  no 
longer  be  Isolated. 

The  United  States  in  accepting  the 
Court's  decision,  should  it  go  against  us 
on  one  or  more  points,  would  forcibly 
demonstrate  that  we  are  willing  to  do 
ourselves  what  we  ask  of  other  nations. 

The  United  States  has  not  hesitated  in 
the  past  to  take  international  disputes 
involving  legal  questions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  World  Court.  What  we 
are  willing  to  do  imder  present  circum- 
stances offers  a  crucial  test  of  our  ex- 
pressed belief  In  settling  international 
disputes  through  the  rule  of  law. 

In  his  last  public  speech,  John  Foster 
Dulles  said: 

We  In  the  United  States  have  from  the 
very  beginning  of  our  history  Insisted  that 
there  Is  a  rule  of  law  which  Is  above  the  rule 
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or  man  .  .  .  We  now  carry  these  concepts  Into 
the  International  fleld  We  believe  that  the 
results  thus  obtainable,  though  not  jjerfect. 
are  nevertheless  generally  tMr.  and  that  they 
are  preferable  to  any  other  human  order 
than  can  be  devised. 

The  principle  of  referring  to  the  World 
Court  disputes  which  could  erupt  Into 
war  was  endorsed  by  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  Republican,  of  Michigan, 
who  said  in  the  Senate  during  World 
War  n: 

^ Prevention  of  another  war)  requires  the 
creation  of  a  World  Court  to  which  we  shall 
agree  to  submit  all  Justiciable  questions.  I 
heartily  favor  It. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  said: 

No  longer  does  it    iwar)    posaesa  even  the 

chance  of  the  winner  of  a  duel.  It  contains 

only  the  gemis  of  double  suicide 

This  procedure  is  a  direct  and  logical 
means  of  placing  the  Issues  before  the 
United  Nations.  It  conforms  with  policies 
enunciated  and  honored  by  President 
Eisenhower.  In  1956  he  insisted  that  the 
Suez  dispute  be  settled  through  United 
Nations  machinery-  under  the  rule  of  law. 
In  1959  he  said: 

It  is  my  purpose  to  Intensify  efforts  to  the 
end  that  the  rule  of  law  may  replace  the 
obaolete  rule  of  force  In  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions. 

In  pa.'wlng  this  resolution — or  if  the 
President  should  act  even  without  this 
resolution— the  United  States  would 
thereby  take  a  Hriant  step  In  moving  the 
world  closer  to  accepting  the  principle  of 
impartial  third-party  adjudication  of  In- 
ternational disputes  Involving  legal  Is- 
sues. 

Neither  we  nor  the  North  Vietnamese 
can  claim  the  Court  is  "stacked"  to  favor 
one  side  over  the  other  The  Court  is  com- 
posed of  15  members  Including  the 
United  States — which  presumably  would 
disqualify  Itself  from  hearing  the  case. 
The  remaining  14  members  are  Sweden. 
the  Philippines.  Lebanon.  Poland,  Ni- 
geria, the  United  Kingdom,  Senegal. 
Prance.  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Peru,  the  So- 
viet Union.  Italy,  and  Japan 

EJven  though  we  may  not  succeed  In 
setthng  Veitnam  i.ssues  by  rule  of  law. 
we  must  pursue  every  avenue  to  that  end 

The  Initiative  and  the  rea.son.^  for  it 
of  course  should  be  thoroughly  explained 
in  advance  to  our  allies.  Hopefully  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  will  join  in  this  Ini- 
tiative. If  not,  even  so.  It  should  be  un- 
dertaken unilaterally  by  the  United 
States. 

Despite  Its  relevance  to  the  present 
conflict,  international  law  still  remains 
the  missing  piece  of  the  Vietnam  jigsaw 
puzzle. 

I  ln.sert  the  text  of  my  resolution  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point: 

HJ     Res     586 
Joint  resolution  amending  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  'o  pmvlde  for  the  adjudication 
by  the  Internat.onaJ  C'lurt  of  Justice 
Whereas    the   United    St.ites   and    the   Re- 
public   of    Vietnam    are    now    enerased    in    a 
military     confli.t     against     local     Insurgent 
forces  and  trooF»s  of  the  I>emocratlc  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  as  a  member 
Of  the  trmted  Nations  is  pledged  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  settling  International  disputes  by 
the  rule  of  law,  and 


Whereas  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  ap- 
plied for  membership  In  the  United  Nations. 
signifying  their  assent  to  this  principle,  and 

Whereas  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  an  Interna- 
tional dispute  Involving  legal  questions  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  and  Is.  therefore. 
a  Justiciable  Issue  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  deriving  Its  authority  from 
the  United  Nations:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  International  pesice  and 
security  In  Southeast  Asia",  approved  August 
10.  1964  (Public  Law  88-408,  78  Stat.  384).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section. 

"Src.  4iai.  The  United  States  sliall  refer 
Issues  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  for  adjudication, 
provided  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  agree  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

"(b)  Among  the  questions  which  the 
United  States,  on  its  part,  shall  submit  to 
the  Court  will  be  the  following- 

"(1)  Are  actions  by  the  United  States,  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954? 

"I A)  If  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam did  In  fact  violate  the  accords,  did  this 
violation  relieve  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
from  meeting  Its  obligation  to  hold  reunifica- 
tion elections  in  1956? 

"(Bi  Was  the  movement  of  men  and  sup- 
plies across  the  demilitarized  zone  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  sufficiently 
significant  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954? 

"(2)  If  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam did  In  fact  violate  the  Geneva  accords 
if  1954  was  the  subsequent  Introduction  of 
United  States  military  combat  forces  and 
equipment  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
international  law? 

"(A)  Was  there  an  'armed  attack"  upon  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  within  the  meaning  of 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter? 

"(Bi  If  an  "armed  attack"  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  did  In  fact  occur 
did  this  establish  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  the  legal  right  of  self  de- 
fease, notwithstanding  the  fact  it  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations'' 

"(C\  Do  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  general  customary  International  law 
limit  the  right  to  assist  In  self  defense  only 
to  regional  organizations  or  was  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  within  its  legal  right  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  another  power  (In  this  case 
the  United  States)  ?"' 


H.R.   7819  IS  UNFAIR  TO  CHILDREN 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unEinimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STKIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration's  bill.  H.R. 
7819  to  extend  the  Elementary-Second- 
ary Act  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  schools 
and  children  of  Wisconsin. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  inequities,  I 
have  today  wTltten  a  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Wiscon.sin  and  I  include 
that  letter  as  part  of  my  remarks; 


Mat  18,  1967. 

Deas  Colleagxte:  As  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin delegation  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Committee  on  Eaucatlon  and  Laljor's  school- 
aid  blU  (HJi.  7819),  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. In  Its  present  form  does  not 
deal   equitably   with   Wisconsin. 

.\s  a  new  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  I  have  tried  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  legislation  for  which  we  are 
responsible,  and  I've  studied  the  EUementary 
and  Secondixry  Education  Act  and  the  pro- 
posed amendments  carefully.  The  only  fair 
conclusion  I  can  reach  la  that  it  grossly  dis- 
criminates against  our  state  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, against  the  school  children  of  our 
state 

Laying  aside  all  the  propaganda  and  con- 
tl.ctlng  cUims  reg;irdmg  the  amendment 
proposed  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Qule,  the 
plain  truth  is  that — assuming  exactly  the 
same  appropriation  of  funds  ($158  billion 
as  recommended  by  the  President  for  next 
year  for  Titles  I,  n,  III,  and  V  of  the  Act)  — 
Wisconsin  would  be  allotted  $26  5  million 
under  the  Committee  bill  and  $35.6  million 
under  the  Qule  Amendment. 

WTiy.  I  asked  myself,  should  our  state 
receive  $9  million  more  under  the  Qule 
Amendmenf  The  answer  Is  found  in  the 
absurd  and  unfair  distribution  formula  of 
ESEA  as  extended  by  H.R.  7819. 

Title  I  of  the  Committee  bill  restores  the 
old  formula  of  counting  children  estimated 
to  be  In  families  with  an  annual  Income  of 
less  than  $2,000  (according  to  the  1960  cen- 
sus) to  which  are  added  those  school-age 
children  from  families  receiving  more  than 
$2,000  annually  from  the  program  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 
Under  this  formula,  Wisconsin  h.as  58  446 
children  from  low  Income  families  and  adds 
14  614  AFDC  children  (according  to  the  1965 
AFDC  count  I .  Wisconsin  schools  are  then 
allotted  funds  on  the  basis  of  $262.22  for 
each  of  73,060  children -or  $19,157,793  20 
(Wlscoru<iln's  Title  I  allocation). 

Under  the  Act  as  It  presently  operates— 
and  under  the  Act  as  It  l.'s  extended  by  the 
Committee  bill— for  the  same  73,060  chil- 
dren New  York  schools  would  receive  $393.14 
per  child-  -or  $28,722,808  40. 

It  strikes  me  as  less  than  equitable  that 
New  York  should  get  nearly  SiO  million  more 
than  Wlscon.sin  for  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren But.  perhaps  New  York  has  higher  costs 
than  we  do;  maybe  their  problem";  are 
greater.  Tiiose  are  reasonable  arguments,  ex- 
cept the  Inequity  does  not  stop  at  that  point. 
New  York,  under  the  Committee  bill  can 
count  many  poor  children  that  we  cannot 
count.  _ 

If  we  consider  the  estimated  number  of 
poor  children  In  families  with  le.-^s  than 
$3,000  income  (according  to  the  1960  census) 
New  York  has  374.535  r.nd  Wlscon.sin  has 
110,329  (nearly  one-third  the  New  York  to- 
tal). But.  because  the  Committee  bill  makes 
Inoperative  the  "new"  $3,000  formula  and  in- 
stead continues  the  original  $2,000  level,  New 
York  counts  374.900  children  and  Wisconsin 
counts  only  73,060.  So  our  allotment  for  Title 
I  stays  at  the  $19  1  mllll-on  figure  while  New 
York's  Title  I  allotment  t.";  J14'7  3  million. 

In  short,  although  New  York  has  only  3 
times  as  many  poor  children  as  our  State  of 
Wlscoiisln.  It  gets  almost  8  times  as  much 
federal  assistance. 

This  Is  a  ridiculous  and  unfair  distribution 
under  any  reasoning,  and  It  cannot  be  de- 
fended I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  Qule  Amend- 
ment and  would  urge  your  consideration  of 
a  similar  vote.  Quite  franklv,  we  are  dlscnm- 
Ipatrd  against  by  the  Coi.  mittee  bill  in  Its 
present  form.  Certainly  at  the  minimum  the 
E.SEA  program  should  not  be  extended  be- 
yond 1968  until  our  committee  ha.s  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  distribution  for- 
mula In  detail. 
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I  call  this  matter  to  your  attention  because 
of  its  significant  impact  on  our  state. 
Kindest  personal  regards,  , 

Sincerely  yours.  1 

WUXIAM  A.  Stbokr, 

Member  of  Congress. 


\ 


NATIONAL   YOUNG   REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lukens]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John 
Bucci  firm  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently mailed  a  survey  to  "Republican 
Party  leaders"  across  the  country  solicit- 
ing their  opinions  of  the  Young  Republi- 
can National  Federation. 

Several  aspects  of  this  particular  sur- 
vey have  aroused  my  curiosity.  First,  Mr. 
Biiccl  does  not  specify  the  organization 
or  organizations  for  whom  the  question- 
naire is  being  conducted.  I  have  checked 
with  both  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  Young  Republican  office 
and  neither  organization  is  involved. 
Second.  Mr.  Bucci  has  not  indicated 
which  list  of  "Republican  Party  leaders" 
he  is  using;  many  prominent  Repub- 
licans, men  and  women  I  would  certainly 
consider  leaders  in  the  party,  have  not 
been  polled.  Third,  and  most  important. 
It  Is  quickly  apparent  to  even  the  casual 
observer  that  the  questions  are  phrased 
to  most  easily  accommodate  negative 
opinions  about  the  Young  Republican 
National  Federation. 

Accurate  survey  samples  must  be 
weighted,  geographically  distributed,  di- 
rected to  those  who  are  qualified  to 
answer,  and  the  interpretation  must  be 
unbiased.  In  addition,  the  anonymity  of 
the  respondent  should  be  guaranteed. 
Questions  were  asked  regarding  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Young  Republican  Na- 
tional Federation.  Since  Young  Repub- 
licans themselves  were  not  polled,  re- 
spondents, in  most  instances,  may  know 
very  little  about  the  programs,  objectives, 
and  achievements  of  the  national  organi- 
zation, but  many  may  equate  the  ques- 
tionnaire with  activities  of  local  Young 
Republican  Clubs  or  State  federations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Young  Republicans 
will  hold  their  national  convention  in  the 
middle  of  next  month,  the  possibility 
must  be  considered  that  the  survey  is  an 
attempt  to  secure  political  advantage  by 
stirring  old  factional  resentments.  I 
know  all  Republicans  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  not  the  time  for  any  party- 
splitting  activity.  We  have  an  historic 
opportunity  before  us  in  1968,  an  oppor- 
tunity that  can  only  be  realized  by  a 
united  Republican  Party. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  survey  of  Young 
Republican  leaders,  soliciting  their  con- 
fidential opinions  of  senior  party  leaders, 
would  yield  results  roughly  comparable 
to  the  Bucci  poll.  There  exists,  as  we  all 
must  appreciate,  a  natural,  but  healthy, 
disagreement  on  some  issues  between 
generations — a  la  today's  "dissensions." 
If  we  ask  Young  Republicans  to  evaluate 
our  efforts,  or  us  to  evaluate  theirs,  or 


either  of  us  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  the  Women's  Federation,  there  are 
bound  to  be  reservations,  disagreements, 
and  pronounced  organizational  loyalties. 
These  are  understandable.  But  they 
should  be  imderstood — and  not  misused 
for  imagined  factional  advantage. 

As  a  former  national  chairman  of  the 
Young  Republicans,  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  own  opinion  of  the  organization.  In 
my  view,  they  have  been  highly  success- 
ful— at  least  as  successful  as  the  senior 
party — in  attrEWting  new  voters  to  the 
Republican  Party.  The  Young  Republi- 
can National  Federation  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  political  groups  in  the 
coimtry.  That  is  a  record  of  which  they 
can  be  justly  proud.  They  have  given 
practical  experience  and  developed  a 
political  appetite,  in  many  of  the  best 
young  men  in  our  party.  I  think  quickly 
of  former  Young  Republicans — Senator 
Allott,  Governor  Cargo,  Congressmen 
AsHBROOK,  Brock,  Brown,  Roth,  Mc- 
Clttre,  Myers,  and  Steiger.  Hundreds  of 
Young  Republicans  are  today  sitting  in 
State  legislatures,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  provide  the  political  precinct 
muscle — coast  to  coast — essential  to  GOP 
victories. 

Beyond  partisan  activity,  they  have 
made  a  real  contribution  to  community 
life  across  this  countiT.  And,  in  their 
YES-ACTT  project — a  joint  venture 
with  Jaycees  and  the  Young  Democrats — 
they  have  outshone  many  of  the  chari- 
table and  fraternal  groups  in  collecting 
and  shipping  goods  and  supplies  to  our 
beleaguered  allies  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
should  put  the  performance  of  the  Young 
Republicans  in  a  frame  of  reference:  In 
every  area  of  political  and  service  activ- 
ity, by  any  objective  criterion,  the  Young 
Republicans  have  clearly  and  dramati- 
cally bested  the  Young  Democrats.  I  wish 
all  of  us  in  the  senior  party  could  say  as 
much. 


FUMBLING  THE  NEW  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
economy  was  enjojdng  a  balanced  ex- 
pansion, we  heard  repeatedly  about  the 
successes  of  the  new  economics.  Some 
administration  spokesmen  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  business  cycle  had  been 
"tamed."  Today,  many  "new  economists" 
themselves  are  beginning  to  question 
their  ability  to  finely  tune  the  economy. 

Today,  real  economic  growth  has 
slowed  to  a  standstill,  a  profits  squeeze 
is  in  the  offing,  cost  pressures  and  serious 
labor  disputes  threaten  our  prosperity, 
and  the  Federal  budget  is  badly  out  of 
control.  The  administration's  fiscal  and 
monetary  mismanagement  has  unbal- 
anced the  economy  and  created  deep  un- 
certainties about  the  economic  future. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  8,  Mur- 
ray J.  Rossant  has  written  about  the 
fumbling  of  the   new   economics.   The 


limitations  of  the  new  economics  have 
called  into  question  the  capabilities  of 
Government  action  to  control  the  na- 
tme  forces  of  the  economy.  According  to 
Mr.  Rossant,  the  trouble  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policymakers  is  that  they 
have  failed  to  recognize  either  the  limita- 
tions of  the  new  economics  or  their  own 
shortcomings. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  article  referred  to  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Fumbling  the  New  Economics 
(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

Something  has  happened  to  the  Admin- 
istration's New  Economists.  They  seem  to 
have  lost  some  of  that  brassy  self-confl- 
dence  In  their  own  Infallibility  they  exhib- 
ited when  business  activity  was  booming. 
The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors then  trumpeted  that  "a  new  era  for 
economic  policy  is  at  hand,'"  Implying  that 
it  possessed  the  ability  to  "fine  tune"  the 
ecoiaomy  in  a  way  that  had  never  t>een  done 
bCiOre. 

The  council — and  the  New  Economics — 
began  to  lose  Its  magic  touch  with  the  on- 
set of  Inflation  last  year.  To  be  sure,  the 
Administration's  New  Economists  were  still 
sure  they  could  do  no  wrong.  In  their  eco- 
nomic report  to  the  President  and  Congress 
they  Insisted  that  "fiscal  p>olicy  stands 
ready  to  meet  any  changing  needs  and  un- 
anticipated developments." 

THE  'fed'  to  the  RESCUE 

But  when  the  rise  In  spending  on  Vietnam 
and  the  upsurge  In  prices  that  accompanied 
it  called  for  effective  action,  they  were  timid 
and  fumbling  in  applying  fiscal  restraint. 
The  Federal  Reserve  had  to  come  to  the 
rescue  by  applying  the  monetary  brakes  and, 
as   It    turned   out,   pressed  down   too  hard. 

The  council  Is  still  fumbling  this  year. 
Itfi  business  forecast  suggested  that  activity 
would  slow  down  somewhat  In  the  first  half, 
then  speed  up  so  swiftly  In  the  second  that 
tax  increases  would  be  required.  But  the 
private  sector  ground  to  a  halt  In  the  first 
quarter,  prompting  the  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  rush  In  with  a  series 
of  strong  stimulative  measures,  Including  a 
tax  cut  for  business.  With  luck,  this  medi- 
cine win  take  effect  but,  despite  the  opti- 
mism voiced  by  Council  Chairman  Gardner 
Ackley,  It  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  econ- 
omy is  out  of  the  woods. 

MAINTAINING    MOMENTUM 

Mr.  Ackley  himself  has  admitted  that 
"managing  high-level  prosperity  is  a  far 
more  complex  and  delicate  task  than  merely 
achieving  full  use  of  our  resources  when  we 
start  from  a  point  well  below  full  use."  In 
other  words.  It  took  no  particular  talent  to 
get  the  economy  moving  again.  The  trick  Is 
to  keep  It  that  way. 

Theoretically,  that  Is  what  the  New  Eco- 
nomics can  do.  It  is  supjKJsed  to  provide  an 
activist  and  flexible  mix  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  to  stimulate  a  faltering  econ- 
omy  or   to   restrain   a   boom. 

But  concocting  the  proper  mix  calls  for 
a  lot  more  than  a  plausible  theory  and  good 
intentions.  It  reqiiires  a  wealth  of  economic 
Intelligence,  an  ability  to  make  an  accurate 
economic  forecast,  and  a  diverse  arsenal  of 
economic  weapons  that  the  policymakers 
must  be  willing  and  able  to  use.  On  all  of 
these  counts,  the  Administration's  New  Econ- 
omists have  their  problems. 

Their  record  shows  that  they  have  not 
always  possessed  enough  up-to-date  Infor- 
mation about  the  current  state  of  economic 
activity  to  figure  out  where  it  may  be  going 
In  the  future.  In  particular,  they  have  missed 
spKJttIng  those  critical  turning  fKjInts  whea 
activity  has  changed  pace  or  direction. 

A  fundamental  precept  of  the  New  Ecc- 
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nomics  is  that  frequent-  and  timely— ad- 
justment in  taxes,  up  as  well  as  down  can 
moderate  undesirable  fiu'-tuatlons  in  the 
economy  But  tax  changes  in  recent  years 
have  nut  been  particularly  appropriate  or 
well-timed. 

President  Kennedy  first  aslced  for  across- 
the-board  tax  reductions  in  1963  but  Con- 
gress did  not  give  lUs  approval  until  1964. 
after  President  John.son  had  taken  over  In 
J965  the  Administration  asked  — and  won — 
a  cut  in  excise  taxes  that  waa  not  needed 
because  the  escalation  In  spending  on  Viet- 
nam was  already  under  way  In  I'^'ifi  Mr 
Johnson  had  political  reasons  for  h'pldltii? 
ofT  tax  action  to  check  inflation,  then  fi- 
nally demanded  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  only  to  request  Its  restoration  five 
months  later  as  business  spending  turned 
down  early  this  year  Now  the  .Administra- 
tion favors  a  tax  Increase  not  because  the 
economy  needs  damping  down  bur  be'-ai-i"' 
the  Impending  deficit  threatens  to  be  the 
biggest  ever 

This  hlt-or-mlss  performance  and  the  on- 
agaln.  off-agaln  application  of  the  wage- 
price  guldeposts  have  been  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  tarnishing  the  appeal  of  the  New 
Economics  In  the  view  of  former  Secretary 
of  Commerce  John  P  Connor,  the  policy  of 
"Jamming  on  the  brakes  one  minute  and 
then  opening  f\ill  throttle  the  next  does  not 
really  persuade  passengers  to  place  greater 
confidence  in  the  engineer  " 

Yet  there  Is  validity  In  the  New  Economics, 
and  In  Its  reliance  on  frequent  tax  adjust- 
ments It  may  not  be  able  to  assure  a  new 
era  of  permanent,  nonlnflatlonary  prosper- 
ity but  It  can  do  a  great  deal,  provided  that 
Its  practitioners  show  much  more  .^klll  In 
using  the  tools  available  to  them  and  do  not 
try  to  do  too  much. 

rt'ND.\MENTAL    LlMriATION 

As  economist  Sanford  S.  Parker  has  put 
It.  'The  fundamental  limitation  on  what  the 
New  Economics  can  accomplish  lies  not  In 
the  accuracy  of  Its  foresight  i  which  could 
be  Improved)  nor  even  in  the  Influence  of  Its 
views  on  public  policy  {which  could  also  be 
Improved)  but  In  the  capability  of  govern- 
ment actl  jn  to  control  the  natural  forces  of 
the  economy." 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  .Administrations 
policymakers  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
limitations  of  the  New  Economics  or  their 
own  shortcomings  But  if  the  economy  does 
not  conform  to  their  predictions.  It  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  New  Economists  rather  than 
the  New  Economics. 


HON  ^TADIMIR  KUHN  VON  POUSH- 
ENT.AiS  ESTABLISHMENT  IN 
RICHMOND.  MAINE 

Mr  PEPPEIR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RtcoRD 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  wa^s  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
notable  achievements  of  a  distinguished 
American,  who.  with  his  lovely  wife,  is  a 
cherished  friend  of  Mrs.  Pepper  and  my- 
self, the  Honorable  Vladimir  Kuhn  von 
Poushental.  for  his  establishment  at 
Richmond.  Maine.  In  the  beautiful  Ken- 
nebec Valley,  of  a  colony  of  Russians 
who.  in  general,  have  been  the  victims  of 
communism  in  their  native  land  Some 
were  White  Russians  dispersed  by  the 
Bolsheviks  throughout  the  world  after 
the  revolution  of  50  years  ago — some  are 
World  War  II  refugees  who  fought 
naztsm  and  communism  20  years  ago — 


some  are  former  concentration  Inmates 
and  Red  army  soldiers  and  White  Corp.s 
officers  of  the  old  Imperial  czarlst 
army — some  displaced  Poles  and  Ukrain- 
ians bonded  by  similar  language,  cus- 
toms, and  religion  .^1  liave  found  a  new- 
home  in  tins  stimulating  part  ot  Amer- 
ica, a  new  opportunity  for  a  life  in  free- 
dom and  new  satisfactions  through  the 
initiative,  enterprise,  vision,  and  generos- 
ity of  this  great  American — Vladimir  von 
Poii.Nhental.  former  Russian  baron  and 
flying  officer  as  well  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  New  York's  Alexander  Nevsky 
Foundation. 

Baron  von  Poushental  found  In  Maine 
wiiat  he  thought  was  a  great  similarity 
of  landscape  and  climate  to  that  of  cen- 
tral Russia  and  set  about  developing  thi~ 
truly  inspiring  community.  Tlie  great 
story  of  Baron  von  Poashentals  accom- 
plishments is  told  in  the  spring  1967 
issue  of  Maine  Digest  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Russian  Easter  at  Richmond  ' 
and  in  the  December  1958  issue  of  the 
Wirthmore  Co.  magazine  in  an  article 
entitled  "Mr.  Parkers  Russian  Refu- 
gees." and  in  the  book  "Richmond  on  the 
Kennebec'  by  John  Daly  Fleming,  pub- 
lished by  the  Richmond  Historical  Com- 
mittee in  February  1966.  beginning  at 
page  180.  x\nd  notable  reference  is  made 
to  this  development  and  to  the  great 
woik  of  Baron  and  Baroness  von 
Poushental  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  this  unique  Russian  colony  in 
the  column  of  Mrs  Helen  Wells  In  the 
Miami  Herald  of  Sunday.  January  1. 
1967 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  incorporate  these  sev- 
eral accounts  of  this  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  our  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  Baron  and  Baroness  von 
Poushental  at  this  place  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  and  I  commend 
this  distinguished  work  to  the  con.sidera- 
tion  of  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow 
countrymen: 

(FYom  the  Maine  Digest,  spring  1967] 
Ri'ssiAN  Easter  at  Richmond 
(  By  Eleanor  Sterling) 
"Chrlstos    Voskresselhs    Mortvul!"      It    Is 
Pas'ka.  Easter,  and  a  curious  call  rings  across 
the  wooded,  foggy  Kennebec  Valley  of  Maine: 
on  Sunday.  April  30  this  ye.ir.  the  Russian 
colony  of  Richmond  ce'.ebrates  the  most  Im- 
portant  Russian   Orthodox  religious   holiday 
and      "Volstlnu.      Chrlstos      Voskresse" — In 
truth,  Christ  Is  risen. 

When  the  ritual  mourning  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion Is  over  and  the  old  Slavonic  chants  and 
songs  have  died  away  and  the  color  and  can- 
dles of  the  midnight  cathedral  service  have 
flickered  out.  the  Resurrection  Is  mystically 
assured  and  the  Joy  of  the  Spring  season 
offlclally  begins 

Russian  Easter  la  significant  to  Americans 
of  all  religions  and  beliefs  because  only  In 
such  Isolated  Russian  communities  as  Rich- 
mond, scattered  over  the  world.  Is  Russian 
Easter  or  any  other  Russian  religious  holiday 
still  fully  observed. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtln.  there  Is  no  Easter 
Eighteen  miles  uprlver.  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond on  the  Kennebec  has  known  more  than 
three  centuries  of  ship  building,  .sea-faring. 
Ice  harvesting,  and  shoe  manufacturing  as 
waves  of  change  wEish  down  to  the  sea  and 
carry  Richmond  traditions  away  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  history.  But  only 
fifteen  years  ago  the  sea  brought  back  to  the 
Kennebec  Valley  a  unique  human  harvest, 
an  unusual  wave  of  latter-day  pioneers  come 
to  Maine  not  to  live  by  river  and  open  sea.  nor 


to  break  the  soil  and  fell  the  trees,  but  in 
search  of  religious  and  social  harmony. 

They  came,  survivors  of  two  of  the  blood- 
iest, crudest  upheaval*  of  war  the  world 
has  ever  known  They  were  White  Russians 
still  loyal  to  memories  of  Czanst  days  and 
dispersed  by  the  Bolsheviks  throughout  the 
•Aorld  after  the  Revolution  50  years  ago; 
World  War  II  refugees  fleeing  Nazism  and 
Communism  20  years  ago;  former  concentra- 
tlon  camp  Inmates  and  Red  Army  soldiers 
and  White  Corps  ofDcers  of  the  old  Impenal 
Czarist  Army,  displaced  Poles  and  Ukrain- 
ians bonded  by  similar  langruage.  customs. 
and  religion.  They  c;une  to  settle  perma- 
nently  in  countryside  not  to<j  dllTerent  from 
the  Eastern  European  homelands  they  had 
known,  but  where  they  would  also  have  full 
freedom. 

Thus  the  Richmond  Russian  colony  has  a 
curious  history  Indicative  of  our  times.  Then 
early  In  the  I950's  Vladimir  Kuhn  von  Pous- 
hental. a  former  Russian  baron  and  flying 
ofHcer  as  well  as  one  of  the  founders  of  New 
York's  Alexander  Nevsky  Foundation  i  named 
for  the  Russian  warrior  saint  who  drove  bick 
the  Tartars  I  came  to  Maine  and  was  struck 
by  the  great  similarity  of  the  landscape  and 
climate  to  that  of  central  Russia. 

He  began  buying  up  abandoned  farms  and 
houses  in  the  Richmond.  Plttston.  Dresden, 
and  Gardiner  area:  he  decided  on  a  site  for  a 
Russian  church,  bought  the  property,  and 
held  it  ready  for  donation.  Then  he  began 
advertising  in  Russian-language  newspapers 
published  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  telling  of  the  hospitable  people  in 
Maine,  of  how  land  and  houses  could  be  had 
cheaply,  of  how  there  could  be  true  Russian 
religious  worship  and  a  reconstruction  of 
Russian  ways. 

And  soon,  in  small  groups,  the  refugees  be- 
gan to  come.  In  the  manner  of  the  pioneer- 
ing generations  past,  they  brought  with  them 
their  own  customs,  their  ow-n  language,  their 
own  religion  But  they  also  brought  with 
them  one  great  variation  on  the  pioneering 
theme — more  than  half  of  them  were  retired 
pensioners  living  on  social  security  and  pri- 
vate funds 

They  came  not  to  create  a  brave  new  world 
of  youth,  but  to  buy  up  deserted  farms  and 
wasted  acreage,  to  have  a  stretch  of  forest 
and  river  and  garden  of  their  own,  to  restore 
the  sagging  Richmond  community  while 
spending  retirement  years  together  in  pro- 
ductivity. 

They  were  displaced  people,  for  the  most 
part,  who  had  been  living  temporarily  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  California,  the 
mid-west  Tliey  had  been  living  in  South 
America,  in  France,  In  Canada,  In  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria.  They  had  been  working  at 
whatever  they  could  In  the  years  since  the 
last  war:  farmers,  businessmen,  artists,  chefs, 
actors,  dancers,  musicians,  lawyers,  taxi  driv- 
ers, valets,  teachers.  They  were  people  who 
could  never  go  home  again,  and  they  had 
the  sad,  peculiar,  common  bond  of  the  dis- 
placed: eagerly  they  responded  to  what  thej 
read  about  the  Richmond  area,  about  von 
Poushental's  idea,  and  uprooting  themselves 
once  more  they  came  to  Maine. 

Here  indeed  they  found  much  of  what 
they  had  been  looking  for.  There  were  the 
cold,  clear  winters,  the  pine  woods,  the 
streams  for  Ashing  and  the  broad  fields  for 
farming,  the  wooden  houses  that  could  be 
rebuilt,  the  distant  mountains,  all  things 
they  missed  from  their  own  native  lands. 
The  woods  were  full  of  mushrooms,  the  deer 
and  wildfowl  were  there  for  the  hunting. 
there  were  free  schools  and  possible  Jobi 
and  the  Yankee  strengths  of  fajnlly.  church, 
and  community. 

Von  Poushental's  experiment  was  a  suc- 
cess. There  are  now  more  than  300  Russian 
families  in  the  refugee  colony,  not  clustered 
together  but  well-Integrated  In  the  Maine 
communities  that  have  welcomed  them. 
Voter's   registration   lists,   mailboxes,  store*. 
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and  businesses  have  Uken  on  Russian  family 
names:  there  is  a  church  with  onion  domes 
and  the  distinctive  double-barred  Russian 
cross  on  Its  spire;  there  is  a  Russian  home 
for  the  elderly,  a  Russian  restatirant.  a  Rus- 
sian grocer,  a  Russian  bakery.  There  Is  Rus- 
sian theater  that  has  been  extended  to  stages 
all  over  Maine,  Russian  music  and  ballet,  and 
widely-praised  Russian  art  exhibits.  There 
are  even  custom-made  Russian  furllned 
boots  and  hats. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  proved  high- 
ly-adaptable to  the  Maine  way  of  life,  learn- 
ing English  and  sending  their  children  to 
local  public  schools  and  then  on  onto  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  vocational  institutes.  They 
are  employed  In  area  factories,  businesses, 
and  farms,  serve  In  the  armed  forces  (many 
sre  now  In  Vietnam,  or  back  in  European 
military  installations ) ,  take  on  community- 
wide  reeponsiblUtles,  and  work  In  county, 
state,  and  federal  government  positions.  In 
short,  while  contributing  their  unique  back- 
ground to  the  American  way  of  life,  their 
independence  has  also  brought  new  strength 
to  the  culture  and  economy  of  the  entire 
lower  Kennebec  Valley  area. 

Yet  the  community  Is  not  without  Its  sad- 
nesses. Many  people  don't  know  anything 
of  those  who  were  left  behind;  whether  their 
families  are  alive  or  dead,  they  may  never 
find  out,  for  msmy  letters  are  returned  from 
Russia  unopened,  and  there  are  no  replies 
to  many  others.  And,  occasionally,  someone 
goes  back  to  Russia,  finding  America  too 
strange,  too  lonely. 

For  those  who  have  settled  though,  there  Is 
a  yearly  renewal  of  faith  In  keeping  alive  the 
old  traditions,  and  the  essence  of  the  old 
religion.  Their  church  follows  the  Julian  cal- 
endar, which  was  still  used  In  Russia  long 
after  the  western  world  switched  to  the 
Georgian  calendar;  Russian  Easter  falls  after 
the  Vernal  Equinox,  as  early  as  March  22  and 
as  late  as  May  1. 

In  old  Russia.  Easter  was  preceded  by  a  full 
seven  weeks  of  Great  Lent.  In  Richmond,  as 
in  other  Russian  colonies  outside  the  U.S.SJi., 
the  Lent  period  has  been  somewhat  shortened 
but  the  somber  spirit  of  the  final  Passion 
Week  remains;  In  Richmond's  two  Russian 
churches  special  masses  are  held  twice  dally, 
bells  ring  dolefully,  and  much  time  Is  spent 
on  personal  repentance  and  confession. 

Church  vestments  are  changed  from  white 
and  gold  to  sliver  and  black,  Easter  Icons  are 
brought  out,  the  workaday  world  ceases.  In 
Russian  homes  the  women  set  about  the 
heavy  ritualistic  chore  of  housecleanlng  and 
preparing  the  traditional  Easter  foods;  In 
rare  Ughthearted  moments,  great  quantities 
of  Easter  eggs  are  dyed  and  handpalnted  with 
religious  symbols  and  verses  and  are  set  aside 
for  special  use  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Late  on  Easter  Eve  the  families  go  to 
church  for  the  blessing  of  the  pas'ka,  or 
Easter  cheesecake,  and  kuUch,  or  high,  rich 
yeast  cake.  In  the  glittering  Russian  churches 
the  cakes  are  laid  out  on  candle-Ut  tables, 
and  those  who  have  not  brought  cakes  have 
brought  bread,  or  sausage,  some  Easter  offer- 
ing to  be  rltuallstlcally  blessed. 

Before  midnight  there  Is  a  procession  of 
the  entire  congregation  arovind  the  church, 
Upers  lighting  up  the  darkness.  Icons  carried 
aloft,  brilliant  banners  held  high,  censers 
swinging.  The  congregation  Is  addressed, 
"Chrlstos  Voskresse  Ihs  Mortvul"  and  they 
reply  that  in  truth,  Christ  Is  risen.  The  serv- 
ices go  on  until  dawn,  and  then  the  families 
return  home,  and  exultant  Easter  having 
arisen  from  the  solemtUty  of  Lent,  greeting 
each  other  and  kissing  everyone  three  times, 
symbolic  of  brotherly  love  and  Joy  in  the 
Resurrection. 

Feasting  on  paschal  lambs  and  suckling 
pigs  and  caviar  and  smoked  sturgeon,  drink- 
ing great  quantities  of  vodka,  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  and  exchan^ng  the  beauti- 
fully-decorated eggs,  the  holiday  ends  In 
great  Joy  and  festivity. 


Weddings  held  in  the  week  after  Easter  are 
said  to  be  the  most  fortuitous  of  the  whole 
year;  it  is  the  ancestral  mating  season  In 
legend  and  beUef  of  aU  the  animals  of  woods 
and  field,  and  even  the  legend  of  the  Easter 
Babbit  was  said  to  have  begun  here,  in  pre- 
Christian  times. 

"XB"  corresponding  to  the  Russian  words, 
abbreviated,  that  mean  "Christ  Has  Risen," 
Is  marked  on  cakes  and  eggs  for  Easter,  and 
when  the  last  morsel  of  the  blessed  Easter 
food  is  consumed,  the  Russians  declare  that 
"Spring  is  here." 

(From  the  Wirthmore  Co.  magazine, 
December  1958] 

MK.  PASKES'S  RTTSSIAM  REFTTCrES 

His  real  name  Is  Parker  ConstantLne,  man- 
ager of  the  Wirthmore  Store  at  Hallowell, 
Maine.  But  to  nearly  100  White  Russian  fam- 
ilies In  the  area  he  Is  known  as  "Mr.  Parker" 
— their  friend  and  advisor. 

Among  these  people  are  former  teachers, 
architects,  engineers  and  officers  In  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Army  who  seek  his  advice  on 
the  feeding  and  management  of  their  laying 
and  broiler  flocks.  Pew  of  them  would  con- 
sider the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  "Jeep" — or 
even  such  things  as  refrigerators  or  house- 
hold furniture  without  first  consulting  "Mr. 
Parker."  It  was  he  who  arranged  for  delivery 
of  their  first  chicks  and  taught  them  the 
essentials  of  care  and  feeding.  For  those  who 
could  not  afford  feed,  Parker  arranged  credit 
terms  and  discovered  that  these  people  were 
willing  to  go  without  food  themselves  In 
order  to  pay  their  feed  bills. 

By  making  regular  calls  on  these  displaced 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  starting  life  for 
the  third  time,  Parker  Constantlne  has  re- 
kindled a  spark  of  hope  In  hearts  where  hope 
had  often  nearly,  but  never  quite,  died. 

Another  hero  of  this  story  is  Vladimir 
Kuhn  von  Poushental,  former  Russian  baron, 
flying  officer,  big-game  hunter  and  philan- 
thropist. A  friend  of  Igor  Sikorsky,  he  flgiu-ed 
In  the  development  of  the  helicopter,  hav- 
ing worked  with  Dr.  George  P.  Bothezat  who 
first  demonstrated  the  helicopter  for  the 
V.  a.  Army  in  1922.  At  present  he  Is  president 
of  Kennebec  Realty,  Inc..  Kennebec,  Maine. 
An  American  citizen,  he  Is  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  transforming  a  collection  of 
abandoned  Iifalne  farms  into  a  haven  for 
refugees  who  sought  only  the  opportunity 
to  build  new  lives  In  America,  depending  on 
the  strength  of  their  minds  and  bodies — ^for 
they  had  little  else. 

It  was  von  Poushental  who  at  first  planned 
a  grand  reception  for  his  former  countrymen 
when  they  began  to  arrive  in  this  country, 
along  with  thousands  of  other  refugees  in 
1946-47.  Later  he  decided  that  Instead  of 
holding  the  gala  affair  he  would  provide  them 
with  an  opporttmlty  to  work  and  live  in  this 
country.  Following  a  personal  conviction  that 
"we  must  try  to  Justify  our  existence  by 
helping  others"  he  formed  the  Alexander 
Nevsky  Foundation,  named  for  the  Russian 
warrior  saint  who  drove  back  the  Tartars. 
Through  this  organization,  a  number  of 
abandoned  farms  around  Richmond,  Plttston, 
Dresden  and  Gardiner,  Maine,  were  pur- 
chased and  made  available  to  the  refugees. 
Many  of  the  farm  homes  were  little  more 
than  weatherbeaten  shacks,  the  walls  of 
bams  and  out-bulldlngs  precariously  propped 
against  the  wind.  In  some  cases  roofs  were 
gone  or  beyond  repair.  Living  conditions  were 
deplorable  by  average  American  sUndards 
but  the  hardy  Russians  stuck  It  out.  Grad- 
ually, working  with  the  scarcest  and  crudest 
of  tools,  they  began  to  restore  houses  and 
buildings.  Vegetable  gardens  sprang  up  and 
flowers  bloomed  like  living  symbols  of  their 
hopes. 

Small  flocks  of  chickens  appeared  on  farm 
after  farm,  followed  by  quiet-spoken,  friend- 
ly "Mr.  Parker"  with  feed  for  the  chickens 
and  helpful  advice  on  proper  care  and  feed- 
ing. Travelers  in  the  area  were  amazed  to 


see  farm  dwellings  In  which  a  flock  of  chick- 
ens occupied  the  second  floor  while  a  Russian 
family  lived  on  the  first  fioorl  This  arrange- 
ment usually  continued  untU  adequate  hous- 
ing facilities  could  be  provided  for  the  chick- 
ens. 

For  Parker  Constantlne  and  his  new  cus- 
tomers, communication  was  at  first  a  prob- 
lem. Many  Russians  could  speak  several 
languages — except  English.  Parker  learned  to 
say  "hello"  and  "good-bye"  In  Russian  and 
gradually  picked  up  other  Russian  words  and 
phrases.  He  taught  them  to  say  "chick  start- 
er," "egg-mash,"  "grain,"  and  other  essential 
fragments  of  the  poultryman's  language  and 
depended  mainly  on  gestures  for  social  con- 
versation. 

In  many  ways  the  "rugged  individualism" 
of  these  people  may  be  comi>ared  with  that 
of  those  earlier  Maine  settlers,  whose  inde- 
pendence, hard  work  and  resourcefulness  es- 
tablished the  reputation  for  which  their  de- 
scendants are  known  today.  It  Is  appropi  iate 
that  fate  should  have  brotight  these  new 
pioneers  to  this  particular  spot. 

Perhaps  all  of  these  people  should  be  con- 
sidered heroes,  not  only  as  seekers  of  freedom 
for  themselves  but  as  lifelong  foes  of  Soviet 
Communism  for  which  they  blame  the  loss 
of  their  country,  their  families  and  posses- 
sions and  for  the  pain  and  heartaches  they 
have  endured  ever  since  1917  when  they  were 
forced  to  flee  from  Russia.  Many  of  them 
managed  to  get  to  America  soon  afterward 
and  have  since  made  new  homes  and  raised 
families  throughout  our  country.  Others 
found  themselves  in  various  countries  of 
Europe — Roumanla,  Bulgaria,  Finland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  other  countries 
where  they  established  homes  and  businesses. 
When  these  countries  became  afflicted  with 
the  cancer  of  Communism  they  were  again 
forced  to  flee  for  their  very  Uvee. 

Their  implacable  hate  for  the  current  rulers 
of  Russia  was  recently  expressed  by  Nlckolle 
von  Knorring  who,  as  an  officer  In  the  White 
Russian  Army,  saw  his  whole  family  kUled  by 
the  Bolsheviks.  "I  would  feel  sorry  to  kill  a 
chicken  but  I  would  not  be  sorry  to  kill  a 
Communist,"  he  relates  vehemently. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Prague, 
with  a  master's  degree  In  architecture,  von 
Knorring  maintained  an  office  In  Prague  un- 
til 1944  when  he  went  to  Germany  where 
he  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Following  the  war  he  came  to  the  U.S. 
and  he  obtained  a  poslHon  with  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Highways  and 
Bridges.  Here  he  met  his  wife  who  had  at- 
tended the  Imperial  School  In  Russia  where 
young  women  studied  to  become  ladles-ln- 
waltlng  to  the  Empress.  She  was  among  those 
who  managed  to  reach  our  shores  following 
the  revolution.  They  have  two  children,  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 

Because  he  had  always  desired  a  business 
of  his  own,  von  Knorring  was  among  the 
flrst  to  accept  the  offer  of  an  abandoned  farm 
made  by  the  Nevsky  Foundation.  Parker 
Constantlne  ordered  150  baby  chicks  and 
taught  the  von  Knorrings  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  them  properly.  Fortunately,  von 
Knorring  had  once  helped  a  friend  to  raise 
chickens  In  Europe  and  with  the  help  of 
Wirthmore  llteratiure,  combined  with  months 
of  back-breaking  work,  eventually  began  to 
receive  welcome  egg  checks  for  his  efforts. 
Being  particularly  Interested  In  ellmlnaUng 
much  of  the  needless  labor  Involved  in  poul- 
try raising,  von  Knorring  put  his  knowledge 
of  construction  work  to  good  use.  He  de- 
signed and  built  his  own  bulk  feed  bin  as 
well  as  a  unique  roll-out  nest  that  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  egg  cleaning.  Their  home, 
a  rambling  old  farmhouse,  is  being  remod- 
eled and  redecorated  by  this  hardworking 
couple.  They  are  enthusiastic  about  the  fu- 
ture and  plan  to  expand  their  operation  to 
include  mink  raising. 

In  addition  to  the  "White"  Russians,  those 
who  served  under  the  Czar,  many  of  the  new 
"downeasters"  are  former  Soviet  farmers  who 
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cboM  the  West  and  freedom  following  World 
War  n.  The  UUer  spent  long  years  In  Dis- 
placed Persona  canips  before  coming  to  this 
country 

By  their  honesty  and  Industry,  their  cour- 
age and  optimism,  the  newcomers  have 
earned  the  respect  of  their  native  nelghtxjrs. 
Devoutly  religious,  they  attend  either  local 
Protestant  churches  or  the  St  Alexander 
Nevsky  Foundation  Orthodox  Church  In 
Richmond  the  only  Russian-Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  Maine  Reverend  Aianisy  Douet- 
skow,  a  former  Don  Cossack  officer  conducts 
the  work  of  the  local  church  among  nearly 
400  Russian  famlUea  in  the  area.  In  many 
homes  A  'X)rner  Is  devoted  to  an  alter-like 
d:spUy  of  Ikons,  religious  ornaments  and 
family  photographs.  It  Is  apparent  that  years 
of  hardship  have  only  served  to  strengthen 
their  faith  in  Ood 

Children  of  Russian  parents  attend  Ameri- 
can schools  and  have  proved  to  be  ^od  stu- 
dents, in  spite  of  having  to  learn  a  new  laa- 
Huage  In  order  to  understand  their  teachers. 
Some  have  headed  their  claasea  and  a  few 
have  gone  on  to  college. 

"Hie  presence  of  the  new  residents  has  had 
a  deflnit*  effect  in  Improving  the  local  econ- 
omy. Years  ago  the  area  was  swept  by  dis- 
astrous f^>re«t  fires,  leaving  only  desolation 
over  thoosAiids  of  acres.  Many  farms  were 
offered  .'  ir  taxes  and  several  towns  were  left 
"in  the  red.  ' 

Today,  these  old  farms  are  again  In  opera- 
tion. The  Riisslan  famltlea  are  providing  a 
growing  market  for  local  products  and  serv- 
ices and  are  helping  to  revive  the  once 
tlourlahlng  agricultural  communttiee. 

Their  almost  immediate  success  In  poultry 
raising  has  enabled  them  not  only  to  Improve 
their  farms  but  to  obtain  a  few  of  the  .abor- 
sAvlng  home  conveniences  which  we  so  often 
take  for  granted. 

Por  his  help  in  making  It  possible  for  them 
to  obtain  these  things,  the  Russian  farmers 
are  deeply  grateful  to  Parker  Constantlne. 
Parker  and  his  fellow  Wlrthmore  workers.  In 
turn,  have  come  to  know  and  like  their  Rus- 
sian customers. 

We  of  Wlrthmore  can  well  b«  proud  of 
Parker  Constantlne  and  his  Hallowell  store 
start  for  establishing  such  excellent  cus- 
tomer relations  among  this  unique  group 
of   Maine    poultrymen. 

RICHMOWO   ON    THE   KlTVNBBKC 

(Compiled  from  the  manuscripts  and  sources 
of  Walter  H.  Sturtevant  and  Rule  L  Cur- 
tis; writer-editor.  John  Daly  Fleming;  pub- 
lished by  the  Richmond  Historical  Com- 
mittee   Richmond.  Maine.  February   I966i 

ACKIH    THS     .VtW     ENL.LNND    O^RK    OF    RICHMOND 
RECEIVES    \    WELCOME    tMMluR.\NT    LEAVENING 

Almost  an  exact  century  after  the  modest 
descent  of  the  Irish  emigrant  group  first 
added  to  Richmond's  development  a  dis- 
tinctly new  traditional  background  which 
was  included  in  the  towns  viewpoints  and 
way  of  life,  another  unexpected  tjroup  '^f  per- 
manent residents  made  Its  appearance  and 
welcome  presence  felt  in  the  lower  Kennebec 
region,  with  Richmond  as  its  focal  point. 
In  the  years  1952  and  1953.  Vladimir  Kuhn 
Ton  Poushental.  former  Russian  baron  and 
flying  officer  and  at  that  time  a  business  man 
In  central  Maine  as  well  aa  the  founder  of 
the  Alexander  Nevsky  Foundation  named  for 
the  Ruaslan  warrior  sauit  who  had  driven 
back  the  T.irtars.  hit  upon  the  Idea  of  pro- 
curing a  number  of  abajidoned  farms  around 
Richmond.  Pltt^iton.  Dresden  and  Gardiner, 
Tbeoe  were  to  be  available  for  the  use  of 
emigrants  of  White  Russian  leanings  still 
loyal  to  the  memories  of  Czarlst  day.-i  a.s  well 
••  to  all  of  Ruflalan  extraction  dedicated  In 
their  oppoaltlon  to  Communism  and  all  for 
which  It  stands 

Another  potent  organization,  having 
brmaches  throughout  the  world.  Is  the 
White  Corps  which  owns  a  headquarters 
mansion   m   Richmond   and  consists   of  o;d 


r>fflceni  of  the  Imperial  iwmy  and  other 
Czarlst  services  Dedicated  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Soviet  government,  they  took  refiige 
In  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  aft«r  the  first 
World  War  and  the  ensuing  bitter  antl-Com- 
munlst  fighting  on  northern  fronts.  Includ- 
ing Siberia  They  tried  again  against  Stalin's 
forces  during  World  War  IT  The  Corps  was 
forced  to  scatter  thro  ighout  the  world  after 
the  Allied  victory  of  1946.  and  many  mem- 
bers came  eventually  to  the  United  States. 
as  did  other  displaced  Russians  who  were 
simply  disillusioned  by  Soviet  rule,  or  were 
destitute  following  harsh  Imprisonment  In 
Nazi  hands.  Colonel  Anatole  Rogoshln.  a 
former  member  of  the  late  Czars  per.sonal 
bodyguard,  and  In  1855  a  commanding  officer 
of  the  White  Corps,  took  advantage  of  Mr 
von  Poushental's  mansion  refuge  In  order 
to  settle  m  Richmond  Another  new  resident 
wa*  the  charming  and  cultured  Miss  Lydla 
Rennenkampf,  daughter  of  the  famous 
Czarlst  general  executed  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
who  had  herself  served  as  a  young  front-line 
nurse  during  the  first  World  War  and  the 
subsequent  antl-Bolshevik  fighting.  She. 
too.  was  a  member  of  the  White  Corps  Miss 
Rennenkampf  was  Invaluable  as  an  inter- 
preter with  the  Russian  acting  group  in  the 
town,  and  she  and  her  friend.  Princess  Vera 
Romanov,  cousin  of  the  late  Czar  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantlne,  have 
won  the  great  respect  and  admiration  of 
both  the  Russian  and  American  residents. 
The  Princess  still  stays  periodically  at  her 
summer  home  In  Richmond,  but  Miss  Ren- 
nenkampf died  In  her  town  residence  less 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  newcomers  who  took  advantage  of 
the  von  Poushental  experiment  found  the 
local  climate  and  soil  much  like  thoee  of 
central  Russia  and  the  people  of  the  Valley 
both  helpful  and  hospitable  Thoy  are  begin- 
ning to  prosper  after  a  perlo<l  of  difficult 
ground  work,  and  Richmond  agricultural 
activities  and  pouiuy-ralslng  are  taking  on 
something  of  the  aspects  of  by-gone  days. 

When  the  first  of  the  recent  Russian  ar- 
rivals had  come  to  this  country  shortly  after 
World  War  II.  they  found  It  difficult  to  locate 
themselves  In  an  area  where  they  could  settle 
down  and  adjust  properly  to  their  new  coun- 
try. Some  went  Into  the  Middle  West  and 
others  found  some  satisfaction  and  happiness 
In  Eastern  Ux"ilfs  such  as  Springfield.  Mass  . 
but  larfte  urban  Ameriesn  communities 
proved  dlfflcult  to  know  intimately  Adjust- 
ment in  the  Kennebec  region  seems  to  have 
been  easier,  and  the  unfumillar  f.irmlng 
names  are  now  becoming  instantly  recog- 
nized There  are  Kamlshny  and  Pallchlk  and 
Gunn  and  von  Knorrlng  and  Golubar  and 
Melnik  and  Kosenko  and  many  others  It 
Is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  300  Rus- 
sian fanuUea  in  the  lower  Kennebec  Valley 
at  the  present  time 

And  the  settllng-ln  has  not  been  confined 
only  to  the  mundane  matters  of  food  and 
shelter  and  obtaining  a  few  modest  comforts. 
The  newcomers  have  entered  Into  the  cul- 
tural and  religious  phases  cf  town  activities 
They  have  their  own  rest-homes  for  older 
people,  one  of  them  the  old  Richmond  Hotel; 
their  own  Russian  restaurant,  and  their  own 
social  club.  and.  particularly,  there  are  the 
art  circles  making  available  to  local  residents 
examples  of  the  great  culture  of  old  Russia. 
Eugene  Sherbakoff  of  Richmond,  former 
notable  actor  and  director  in  his  'taiue  land 
and  throughout  Europe,  has  been  Instru- 
mental with  his  soloist  wife  and  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Nlkodeln  Belenkov.  In  producing  and 
performing  outstanding  dramatic  produc- 
tions They  have  appeared  not  only  before 
local  audiences,  but  also  on  such  stages  aa 
those  of  the  Augusta  Players,  the  Kennebec 
Valley  Art  Asstxnatlon.  and  the  theater  groups 
of  Bowdoln  College  and  the  University  of 
Maine  Nlkodeln  Belenkov.  also  a  talented 
paln'er  and  teacher,  has  been  widely  and 
critically  praised  for  his  private  art  exhibits. 

N'T   hav^   matters   of    religious   faith    been 


neglected  by  the  Russian  group.  There  are 
three  separate  places  of  worship  available  to 
the  colony,  and  the  new  St.  Alexander  Nev- 
sky Church  In  Richmond  Is  the  only  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

During  the  slightly  more  than  a  dozen 
ye<ini  since  the  Lower  Kennebec  people  first 
welcomed  their  new  Russian-bred  neighbors, 
a  distinct  characteristic,  perhaps  natural 
and  to  be  expected  but  nevertheless  happily 
manifest,  has  become  notable  among  the 
younger  group,  their  quick  adaptability  and 
eagerness  for  a  normal  American  way  of  life. 
A  reiidy  fluency  In  the  use  of  vernacular 
English,  generally  good  scholarship  records 
In  the  public  schools,  and  the  formation  of 
pleasant  and  sincere  friendships  with  other 
young  people  of  comparable  age  levels  have 
all  tended  to  do  away  with  the  strangeness 
which  was  at  first  Inevitable  for  a  somewhat 
alien  group  In  an  unf.imlUar  community  and 
geographical  environment.  The  new  young 
citizens  take  part  In  clubs  and  social  life, 
participate  In  athletic  organizations,  are  em- 
ployed gainfully  in  local  business  establish- 
ments and,  most  Important  of  all,  they  have 
directed  their  interests  to  somewhat  the  same 
goals  which  their  dally  asssix-lates  think  Im- 
portant. There  has  grown  up  a  mutual  respect 
and  liking  among  fellow  Americans. 

One  such  young  man  is  Walter  Taranko, 
son  of  one  of  the  first  Russian  farmers  to 
participate  In  the  area  agricultural  experi- 
ment, who  Is  employed  In  the  office  of  the 
liKral  branch  of  the  Depositors  Trust  Com- 
pany during  his  vacations  from  college,  and 
whose  advice  and  Infomiatlon  were  of  great 
iisslstance  In  the  preparation  of  this  mention 
of  the  Russian  Incorpontlon  into  Maine  life 
His  college  thesis  on  old  Fort  Richmond  also 
showed  sound  research  and  scholarly  ability. 

NOT    REALLT    A.N     E.VDINO    BtTT    A    CONTINUATIOM 

And  so  that  Is  the  story  of  Rlchmond-on- 
the-Kcnnebec,  insofar  as  we  know  it  up  to 
this  year  of  our  Lord  1966. 

In  a  way,  Richmond  shows  a  curious  simi- 
larity to  her  River  In  many  respects.  She  has 
her  "freshets  "  when  she  surges  too  buoyant- 
ly forward.  aUiio.st  beyond  her  natuTiU  lim- 
itations— relatively  brief  periods  such  as  ship- 
building frenzy  or  Ice-harvestlng  prosperity 
She  has  her  shallv^w  perl'Xls.  too,  when  she  H 
not  fed  enough  of  the  essence  of  her  being  by 
outside  sources 

But  for  the  most  part,  she  continues  on 
her  steady,  serene  and  dependable  course, 
combining  with  It  a  quiet,  unspecucula.-  but 
very  real  beauty  all  her  own, 

(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Jan  1,  1967] 
CoMMuNiTT  Is  Created 

And  speaking  of  books,  here's  one  called 
■Richmond  on  the  Kennebec"  which  gives 
the  fascinating  hlstorj-  of  this  area  In  Maine 
for  the  past  200  years.  It  tells  how  In  1953-53 
Baron  Vladimir  von  Poushental  "hit  upon  the 
Idea  of  procuring  a  number  of  abandoned 
farms  around  Richmond,  Plttston.  Dresden 
and  Gardiner  " 

These  farms  Val  made  available  to  emi- 
grants of  White  Russian  leanings  as  well  as 
to  all  of  Russian  extraction  dedicated  to  the 
opposition  of  communism. 

Now  there  Is  the  St.  Alexander  Nevsky 
Church  the  only  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
In  Maine.  The  countryside  Is  dotted  with 
"chicken  motels"  where  the  Russian  farm- 
ers raise  chickens  for  the  Boston  and  other 
markets. 

Val  and  Adele  are  building  a  Swiss  chalet 
In  Gardiner  near  where  Ethel  and  George 
Kennedy  have  a  beautiful  farm. 


May  IS,  1967 
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A  TRAVEL  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  material. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  make  a 
much-needed  investment  in  our  Nation's 
tourism  future.  My  bill.  H.R.  3934.  would 
support  a  significant  expansion  of  our 
programs  to  bring  more  foreign  tourists 
to  this  country. 

Our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  so 
far  met  with  some  success.  Receipts  from 
overseas  visitors  have  doubled  since  1960. 
This  encouraging  statistic  is,  however, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  who  are  jetting 
to  foreign  countries  and  changing  their 
dollars  into  foreign  currency. 

As  a  result,  our  balance  of  payments  is 
suffering  from  the  "travel  gap."  This  is 
the  difference  between  what  Americans 
spend  in  other  countries  and  what 
foreipn  visitors  spend  here.  This  gap 
amounted  to  about  $1.8  billion  in  1966 
and  is  expected  to  reach  $2  billion  in 
1967  with  the  added  special  attraction  of 
"Expo  67"  In  Montreal. 

We  need  to  make  a  dramatic  effort  to 
multiply  many  times  the  number  of 
foreign  tourists  visiting  this  country.  As 
the  first  step,  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
should  be  adequately  funded.  Its  pres- 
ent $3  million  budget  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  penurious  in  the  light  of  its 
responiiibilities  and  its  wide-awake 
foreign  competition. 

Foreign  government  tourist  offices  In 
the  United  States  alone  are  spending  an 
estimated  $27  million  a  year  to  lure 
Americans  beyond  our  borders.  Seventy- 
seven  countries  operate  some  150  travel 
offices  and  branches  In  this  country.  We 
spend  $3  million  with  only  11  offices 
abroad. 

Bekium.  a  country  half  the  size  of 
Florida,  six-nt  $2.6  million  in  1966  for 
tourist  promotion,  alniosi  as  much  as  we 
did.  France  had  a  bi'dset  twice  the  size 
of  ours.  The  promotional  budget  of  our 
neiehbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  was  $9,8 
million,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
size  of  ours 

My  bill  would  authorize  an  adequate 
funding  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  It 
would  raise  the  authorization  for  this 
agency  from  the  present  $4.7  million  a 
year  to  $10  million  a  year.  This  would 
enable  the  USTS  to  realize  its  full  poten- 
tial as  a  national  tourist  office. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  add 
a  S5  million  domestic  program  to  en- 
courage the  construction  or  expansion 
of  local  facilities  to  handle  foreign 
tourists.  This  would  help  meet  the 
language  problem  which  is  now  a  sub- 
stantial obstacle  to  encouraging  more 
foreign  visitors  to  travel  widely  in  our 
vast  country. 

Finally.  thl.s  legislation  would  provide 
up  to  $2.5  million  to  support  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Nation's  travel  re- 
sources and  policies.  A  National  Tourism 
Resources  Review  Commission  would  be 
appointed  to  determine  the  domestic 
travel  needs  of  the  United  States  and  of 
visitors  from  other  lands  up  to  the  year 
1980. 
We  need  such  a  long-range  approach 
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to  effectively  guide  the  growth  of  our 
travel  industry.  The  economic  im- 
portance of  this  industry  is  undeniable, 
and  it  will  become  more  important  in  the 
years  ahead  as  leisure  time  increases  and 
transportation  technology  advances.  My 
bill  would  provide  needed  Government 
investment  in  an  industry  where  public 
returns  many  times  the  modest  sums  in- 
volved are  assured. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  CUBAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
Congress  we  pay  tribute  to  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence Day,  May  20,  1902.  The  cele- 
bration of  a  nation's  independence,  as 
with  our  own  sparkling  Fourth  of  July 
festivities,  should  be  a  joyous  occasion, 
an  occasion  for  displaying  patriotic  pride 
and  for  honoring  with  deepest  gratitude 
the  national  heroes  whose  dedicated  ef- 
forts won  for  a  people  their  right  to  be 
free.  It  is  a  deplorable  tragedy  that  on 
May  20,  Cuban  citizens  recall  the  proud 
day  of  their  independence  with  tears  in 
their  eyes. 

For   Cubans   today   are   a   people   in 
bondage.  The  Castro  regime  has  prosti- 
tuted the  Cuban  people.  It  is  crippling 
their  pride,  suffocating  their  nationalist 
spirit,  reducing  them  to  no  more  than 
slaves  of  the  great  deity,  power.  Cuba  to- 
day is  ruled  by  an  omnipotent,  tyranni- 
cal military  order.  Fidel  Castro  has  made 
a  mockery  of  the  Cuban  constitutional 
guarantees,  rights  for  which  valiant  Cu- 
ban patriots  so  passionately  fought  in  the 
1800's.  War  trials  conducted  by  revolu- 
tionary  tribunals,  handpicked  by   Cas- 
tro, have  sentenced  thousands  of  politi- 
cal    enemies     to     life     imprisonment. 
Countless  others  have  been  executed  im- 
mediately, without  hope  of  appeal.  The 
Government   has  seized   control   of   all 
communications  media,  all  press  opposi- 
tion to  Castro  tyranny  has  been  quelled. 
All  political  parties  have  been  outlawed, 
save  for  Castro's  own  pro-Communist 
party.  Religion  has  been  persecuted,  and 
free  elections,  so  loyally  promised  by  Cas- 
tro, have  become  a  farce.  All  this,  the 
Castro  regime  has  done  in  the  name  of 
creating  a  better  world  for  Cuba  and 
mankind. 

Fidel  Castro  believes  himself  to  be  the 
savior  of  the  Caribbean.  To  this  end,  he 
has  totally  rejected  U.S.  friendship  and 
attempted  to  sanctify  his  own  imperious 
regime  by  blaming  the  United  States  for 
all  of  Cuba's  inadequacies.  He  is  forcing 
the  Cuban  people  to  cast  away  bonds  of 
friendship  which  Americans  have  main- 
tained with  them  for  more  than  70  years. 
He  has  persecuted  American  citizens 
trapped  In  Cuba,  confiscated  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  U.S.  Investments 
on  the  island,  and  to  prove  his  "inde- 
pendence" from  U.S.  "domination,"  he 
has  turned  to  the  Communist  bloc,  to 


embrace  principles  that  freedom-loving 
men  of  the  world  repudiate  and  abhor. 

Castro's  successes  at  convincing  his 
own  people,  the  other  nations  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  world  community  that 
he  is  indeed  a  noble  saviour  of  mankind 
are  extremely  doubtful.  Reports  from 
inside  Cuba  inform  us  that  his  people 
are  far  from  certain  of  his  selfless  sanc- 
tity. The  labor  situation  is  restive;  the 
cost  of  living  climbs  higher;  sugar,  once 
a  source  of  Cuba's  economic  successes,  Is 
not  bringing  as  high  prices.  There  is  a 
critical  shortage  of  medical  men,  tech- 
nicians, and  engineers.  The  numbers  of 
Cuban  citizens  who  sign  up  to  escape 
Castro  by  U.S.  airlift  are  overwhelmingly 
greater  than  can  be  accommodated.  Yet 
through  all  this  chaos,  Castro  conducts 
his  reign  of  terror,  daily  expounding  his 
belief  that  in  order  to  create  a  healthy 
climate  for  mankind,  revolution  is  nec- 
essarj'— bloody,  shooting,  bombing  rev- 
olution. 

Castro's  coimtrymen  prefer  to  re- 
nounce their  leader  to  embrace  American 
ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy.  They 
come  to  the  United  States  passionately 
seeking  aid  for  their  ravaged  land.  The 
American  people  need  only  to  read  of  in- 
terviews with  the  anguished  Cuban  ref- 
ugees who  have  sought  refuge  in  my 
own  State  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  this 
countn-.  These  people  have  fled  in  terror 
for  their  lives  and  have  thrown  them- 
selves on  the  mercy  of  the  United  States. 
The  tales  they  tell  of  the  situation  In 
Cuba  today  are  enough  to  make  every 
human  soul  cry  out  in  outrage  at  this 
desecration  of  human  dignity. 

A  recent  news  report  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  suffering  of  countless  num- 
bers of  Cuban  citizens.  The  report  re- 
lated the  story  of  a  middle-age  Cuban 
who  refused  to  accept  Communist  be- 
liefs. He  signed  up  to  leave  Cuba  by  the 
airlift.  Immediately,  he  lost  his  job,  was 
thrown  out  of  his  classes  at  engineering 
school,  lost  his  ration  card  and  received 
no  welfare  pay.  One  night,  without  warn- 
ing, he  was  taken  from  his  home  in  a 
truck  with  other  men  to  a  work  farm 
in  the  sugarcane  fields.  There,  he  was 
held  prisoner  under  conditions  little  bet- 
ter than  a  concentration  camp.  Behind 
barbed  wire,  he  was  forced  to  do  stren- 
uous   labor    in    the    blazing    hot    sun, 
watched    over    by    armed    guards.    The 
wages  were  ridiculously  low,  the  camp 
was  without  medical  supplies  or  adequate 
meals,  and  visitors  were  permitted  only 
once  every  month.  This  Cuban  citizen 
w^as  fortimate — he  was  suddenly  released 
and  permitted  to  leave  Cuba.  Behind 
him,  he  left  tens  of  thousands  for  whom 
the  future  looks  hopeless.  These  many 
Cubans  see  only  worsening  poverty  and 
unbearable    dictatorship    in    store    for 
their  beloved  homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Castro  and  his 
Communist  regime  have  done  to  Cuba 
is  one  of  the  most  vicious  examples  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Today,  the  Cuban  people, 
struggling  under  the  yoke  of  Castro  and 
Communist  suppression,  need  our  pray- 
ers and  our  support.  On  this  65th  an- 
niversary of  their  independence  day,  we 
of  the  United  States  express  our  faith 
in  them  to  break  the  bonds  which  im- 
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prison  their  liberty  Cubans  have  in  iheir 
heritage  a  fighting  spirit,  a  proud  nature 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  national  liber- 
ty. The  courageous  determination  of  the 
men  and  women  who  once  achieved  in- 
dependence for  Cuba  will  again  Inspire 
the  people  We  of  the  United  States 
firmly  believe  that  they  will  find  a  -Aay  to 
restore  their  abducted  peace  and  rees- 
tablish their  Identity  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion. 

This  65th  anniversary  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence Is  a  time  for  men  of  the  free 
world  to  pledge  their  faith  to  the  tor- 
mented citizens  of  Cuba,  and  a  time 
when  all  of  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  world  should  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  human  dignity  and  the 
Inherent  right  of  all  men  to  live  m 
freedom. 


IRISH  IMMIGRATION  ADVERSELY 
AFFECTED  BY  IM.VnORATION'  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RahickV  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan! ,  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1965  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  major  advancement  toward  facilitat- 
ing immigration  to  the  country  Wp  were 
told  in  the  congressional  hearings  of  the 
great  inequities  of  the  old  law  We  were 
reminded  of  the  tradition  of  this  country 
as  a  haven  and  refuge  for  those  living  in 
foreign  lands.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  act  has  removed  Inequities  and  in 
many  ways  has  facilitated  Immigration 
However,  implementation  of  the  act  has 
not  lived  up  to  expectations. 

The  greatest  disappointment  in  the  act 
Is  the  problem  faced  by  those  who  are 
required  imder  the  new  section  212'a> 
1 14)  to  obtain  a  labor  certificate.  Before 
the  act  was  amended,  aliens  who  wanted 
to  enter  the  United  States  to  do  skilled 
or  unskilled  work  could  do  so  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  to  the  Attorney 
General  that: 

(A)  there  are  available  tn  the  rr.lted 
States  at  the  alien's  proposed  destination 
BUfBclent  workers  able.  wllUnK  and  qualified 
at  the  time  of  application  for  a  visa  and  for 
admission  to  the  United  States,  to  perform 
such  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  or  iBi  the 
employment  of  such  aliens  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  wages  and  worlclng  conditions  of 
workers  In  the  United  States  s:m!'.ar:y 
employed. 

This  section  was  changed  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965. 
Instead  of  providing  that  an  alien  can 
enter  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  says 
no.  It  now  says  an  alien  cannot  enter 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  says  yes 
This  may  seem  to  be  merely  a  technical 
matter.  I  assure  you  It  Is  not.  The  new- 
law  In  effect  shifts  the  burden  of  proof 
by  providing  that  the  alien  has  to  prove 
by  getting  a  labor  certificate  that  he  is 
eligible  for  entry  Instead  of  the  Secre- 


tary of  Labor  provliig  that  he  is  in- 
eligible. 

The  new  section  212ia'  14'  has  had 
st-vere  effects  on  immigration  In.stead 
of  facilitating  immigration  as  contem- 
plau-d  by  the  1965  act.  It  has  substaii- 
tlally  hampered  it.  The  inequity  falls 
upon  all  aliens  seeking  to  enter  our  coun- 
try to  perform  skilled  or  unskilled  labor. 
but  It  paiticularly  affects  Irl.sh  Immlgra- 
•lon  Those  who  have  read  a  r.umber  of 
compelling  articles  by  Prank  O  Connor 
m  the  Irish  Echo  know  just  huw  serious 
•his  problem  is 

In  order  to  get  more  facts  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  new  section  212iaWi4> 
on  Irish  immigration,  I  wrote  to  the 
US  Ambassador  to  Ireland  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  my  letter : 

M/mcH  23.   1967. 

Hen     Raymond    R     Gcxst, 
C  S.    Embassy. 
Dubliri,    t'eland. 

Dear  Mr  .Ambassador:  I  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate it  if  a  member  of  your  staff  would 
prepare  a  report  for  me  concerning  the  effect 
>f  the  1965  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
on  Irish  Immigration  to  the  United  States 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  new  act  has 
caused  a  serious  decline  In  Irish  Immigra- 
tion. It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  new 
Section  212  la)  (14t  has  caused  much  dlfB- 
culty. 

It  would  be  most  useful  to  me  If  the  report 
•Aould  Include  the  following; 

1  The  number  of  applicants  for  Immigrant 
visas  and  the  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
granted  for  the  period  of  August  1.  1964 
t.'irough  December  1.  1965 

2  The  number  of  applicants  for  Immigrant 
•  Isas  and  the  number  of  irrunlgrant  visas 
..•ranted  for  *he  period  December  1,  1965  to 
■.he  present 

.3  The  occupations  of  those  granted  im- 
migrant visas  for  the  period  August  1,  1964- 
December  1.  1965.  broken  down  Into  cate- 
gories and  numbers  In  each  category. 

4.  The  occupations  of  those  granted  Immi- 
grant visas  for  the  period  December  1,  1965 
to  the  present,  broken  down  into  categories 
and  nrimbers  in  each  category 

5  The  occupations  of  those  der-.led  Immi- 
grant visas  for  the  perl'Xl  .August  1.  1964- 
December  1,  1965,  broken  down  Into  cate- 
gories and  numbers  In  each  category. 

6.  The  occupations  of  those  denied  ::r.ml- 
grant  visas  for  the  period  December  I,  1965 
ro  the  present,  broken  down  into  categories 
and   numbers  In   each  category 

If  my  information  proves  to  be  oorrect  and 
•r.ere  is  a  marked  decline  in  Immigration 
from  Ireland.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  an 
assessment  of  the  cause  of  the  decline  with 
particular  reference  to  Section  212  (ai    (14). 

I  would  appreciate  the  report  as  soon  as 
possible    Vl'ltn   best   wishes. 
Sincerely. 

William   F     Ryan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  aii.swer  to  my  letter  was  received 
;n  my  Washington  office  on  May  9  It 
is  in  effect  a  study  of  Irish  immigration 
before  and  after  the  1965  act  It  Is  signed 
by  Robert  P  Chalker,  Charce  d'Affalres 
ad  interim  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  him  and  to  Ambassador  Guest 
for  their  thorough  study,  which  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record; 

E^BA.SSY    or    THE 

Vsrrr.D  States  or  -\merica. 
Dublin.  Ireland    ApHl  7.  1967. 
Hon    WILLIA.M  P    Ryan, 
Motive  of  Representatiies, 
Wa3h:r]gton.  D  C. 

DtAR  .Mr  Ryan  I  refer  Uy  your  letter  of 
March  23.  1967.  addressed  to  .Ambassador 
Gue.st   and    to   our   Interim   reply   of    Marcii 


29  As  you  noted  In  your  letter,  there  h.is 
been  a  decline  \n  Irish  immigration  since  the 
revision  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.\ct  In  December  1965  Various  factors  are 
r'^ponslble  for  this  decline. 

First  of  all.  prior  to  December  1,  1965, 
•here  had  been  a  downward  trend  In  recent 
years  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  im- 
niigraiit  visas  at  tills  office.  The  statlet::s 
cited  below  reflect  this  trend: 


1«H 

I96fi         19^ 

rreUminary  Uiquiries  > 

Applicants  for  mmilgnuLt 
viM»ji..   . 

6.483 
5,817 

8.797 

4,  ::5 

1.996 
1.741 

Immigrant  visas  issued  ' 

4,ei9       4.004 

'  All  per<ons  who  have  niude  tui  irquiiy  in  leiiBid  lo 
liiuni(!nition  to  tlie  ViuteU  .'^tate,* 

•  .\11  perjonsvvho  have  (pen  ippisteied,  if.  foi  \>  hem  ;i 
i>etuioii  or  labor  certiflcalion  lis?  I  ceii  erj  roved  or  v^ho 
liave  established  llieir  eifniplioii  fioni  tne  pIovi^iolL*  o( 
-ec  :i2ialil4). 

I  III  .N'ovemliei  196^  there  vvaf.  an  aitifirial  iiiflallbn  in 
lumiiirant  visa  issuanie  due  lo  mi  all-cut  efloit  i>y  ilii» 
Office  to  l.ssue  a*  many  vi'as  as  |ioy?iMe  lefoie  Th  .  1, 
1964,  since  msuiy  applioanti*  wfiild  r.otlqualifv  ui  der 
-ec   :i2  jliUl  aftei  ilii>diile 

Secondly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Section 
212(ai  (  14i  of  the  Act  has  caused  a  decrease 
in  Irish  immigration  to  the  United  St.iies. 
As  many  Irish  visa  applicants  are  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  workers,  they  are  unable  to 
qualify  under  Section  212(a)  i  14 1  as 
amended. 

Thirdly,  the  war  in  Vietnam  undoubtedly 
has  caused  a  certain  decrease,  since  every 
male  immigrant  18  years  of  age  or  older  who 
was  born  on  or  after  September  15,  1925  has 
,1  legal  obligation  to  register  for  rmlltary 
service  It  has  been  noted  by  members  of  the 
visa  staff  that  in  recent  years  fewer  males 
are  applying  for  visas  in  profKirtlon  to 
lemales. 

Fourthly  in  the  last  few  years  Ireland  has 
progressed  economically  which  has  enabled 
.more  Irish  citizens  to  find  employment  at 
home 

Fifthly,  the  decline  In  the  first  six  montns 
following  the  effective  dace  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  due  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  It 
took  some  time  to  get  the  machinery  into 
working  order  and  It  was  about  three  montlis 
before  the  first  labor  certification  was  re- 
.elved  Also  every  prospective  applicant  was 
Informed  that  the  amendment  would  be  ef- 
fectlve  December  1,  1965,  and  was  urged  to 
complete  his  visa  application  before  that 
date  Consequently,  many  v;s.is.  which  would 
normally  have  been  issued  in  December  and 
January  were  issued  Instead  in  October  and 
November. 

The  responses  to  the  questions  posed  m 
vour  letter  are  as  follows: 


!     Prelim- 
inary 
iii'iuiries 

1 

Appli- 
cants for 
iiiimigrant 

Immi- 
grant 
visas 
issued 

Aug.  1,1964, 
through  Deo  1. 
lWv5 

7.5«i 
«.317 

6.786 
2. 650 

5.713 

Dec   1,  igfifl, 
through  .Mar. 
31,  1967 

2, 213 

As  you  will  note  frcm  the  figures  lis!;'d 
above,  there  has  been  a  definite  widening 
of  the  gap  from  "preliminary  inquiries"  to 
"applicants  for  immigrant  visas"  during  the 
period  from  December  1.  1965  through  March 
31,  1967.  Tn  the  Embassy's  opinion,  this  gap 
Is  attributable  to  five  principal  factors: 

(a)  Some  applicants  took  no  further  ac- 
tion after  having  read  the  prelimlnarj'  in- 
structions, as  they  did  n^t  think  they  would 
qualify  for  a  visa 

(bl  Some  applicants  returned  the  prellml- 
nar>'  questionnaire  and  were  notified  that 
they  were  ineligible  at  the  present  time  be- 
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-suse   their   occupations   were   on  Schedule 
B  (the  noncertlflcatlon  list). 

(ct  Some  applicants  were  unable  to  find 
e-Tiplovers  in  the  United  States  who  would 
file  labor  certifications  on  their  behalf. 

(d)  Some  applicants  requested  labor  cer- 
I'flcations  and  were  Informed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  their  certifications 
were  not  approved 

,e)  Some  male  applicants  did  not  wish 
to  immigrate  after  reading  In  the  prelimi- 
nary instructions  that  they  must  register 
for  military  service. 

3.  No  record  Is  kept  of  occupations  of  ap- 
plicants to  whom  visas  are  Issued.  Regula- 
tions prescribe  that  the  Embassy's  copies  of 
visas  issued  be  destroyed  after  sixteen 
months.  Therefore,  the  Embassy  Is  unable 
to  furnish  the  occupations  of  those  grauted 
unmigrant  visas  for  the  period  August  1. 
1064  through  December  1,  1965. 

4   I  assume  that   since   your  letter  deals 
with  the  difficulties  caused  by  Section  212 
iaMl4i    you  are   particularly   Interested   in 
the  occupations  of  those  applicants  to  whom 
that  section  is  applicable.  Therefore,  those 
applicants    who   are   exempt   from   the  pro- 
visions if  ."Section  212iawi4)   have  not  been 
included   in  the   statistics  shown   in  Enclo- 
sure 1.  as  their  occupations  had  no  bearing 
on  their  being  granted  visas.  In  order  to  ob- 
tam  these  figures,  a  member  of  our  staff  re- 
viewed the  duplicate  copy  of  every  visa  is- 
sued during  the  period  December  1,  1965  to 
the  present    The  labor  certification  itself  is 
attached  to  the  original  visa  which  Is  sub- 
mitted bv  the  applicant  to  the  Immigration 
Officer  at  the  port  of  entry.  For  that  reason. 
the  occupations   as   listed   on   the  attached 
sheet  are  not  completely  accurate,  as  it  is 
the   applicants    present    occupation    rather 
than  the   occupation   which   he   intends   to 
pursue  in  the  United  States  which  Is  given 
an  the  application.   These   may   differ.   For 
example,   although   an  applicant  may  be  a 
factory   worker   In   Ireland,   he   may   Intend 
to  work  as  a  llve-in-domestlc  In  the  United 
States. 
5   We  do  not  have  records  from  which  we 


can  obtain  the  occupations  of  those  denied 
immigrant  visas  for  the  period  August  1, 
1964  through  December  1.  1965.  Although  a 
number  of  applicants  under  certain  occupa- 
tional categories  were  refused  visas  prior  to 
December  1.  1965.  under  the  previous  Sec- 
tion 212(a)  (14),  the  fact  that  the  labor  re- 
striction applied  only  In  certain  areas  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  on  a  nationwide 
scale  enabled  those  who  were  found  ineligible 
under  this  section  of  the  law  to  overcome 
their  ineligibility  quite  easily  by  changing 
either  their  intended  occupation  or  their  In- 
tended   place    of   residence    In    the    United 

St&tiCS> 

6    Since  December   1,   1965,   no  applicant 
has  been  formally  refused  an  immigrant  visa 
at  this  office  under  Section  212(a)  (14) .  Such 
applicants  would  never  reach  the  stage  of 
making   a   formal   vUa   appUcatlon.   At   the 
present  time,  an  applicant  whose  occupation 
Is  on  Schedule  B  Is  notified,  after  his  pre- 
liminary questionnaire  Is  reviewed,  that  he 
Is  not  eligible  at  the  present  time  for  a  visa. 
During  the  period  from  December   1,   1965, 
through   March   31,    1967,   4,459   preliminary 
visa  questionnaires  were  received  by  the  Em- 
bassy  from  Intending   Inunlgrants.   Of  this 
number,  approximately  380  applicants  gave 
occupations  listed  on  Schedule  B.  The  num- 
ber of  applicants  who  failed  to  find  employ- 
ers  to   file  certifications  or   whose   applica- 
tions for  certification  were  declined  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  is,  of  course,  unknown. 
For    your   Information   the    Embassy   en- 
closes   a    table    (Enclosure    1)    showing   the 
number  and  classification  of  Immigrant  visas 
issued  by  this  office  to  Irish  applicants  since 
December  1,  1966.  It  reflects  that  235  non- 
preference   visas   have   already   been   Issued 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
compared  to  874  for  the  previous  thirteen 
months,  or  a  total  of  1109  since  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  went  Into  effect  on  December  1,   1965. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Chalker, 
Chargi  d'Affaires  ad  Interim. 
Enclosures. 


Occupations  of  applicants  issued  immigrant 
visas  from  Dec.  1,  196S,  through  Mar.  31. 
1967.  to  whom  sec.  212(a)  (14)  is  applicable 
(foreign  seamen  not  included) 


3'i  l>ri-l- 
t-rence 


tith  pref- 
ereufe 


Ncjuprof- 
crence 


Jmmrgrant  visas  issued  and  refused  at  Dublin  to  Irish  applicanls 


riussUi  cation 


Preference  and  noiipreftrence: 

Ht  prf  tereiice * 

Ji  preference i 

3d  preference 

4th  preference 

5tli  preference 

6fh  preference 

Nonprefereiice --- 


Total. 


lmme<liate  relatives: 

IR-1 

IR-2 

IR-3 

IR-4 

IB-S. 


Total. 


?f>ecial  immigrants: 

.S.A-l 

S.\-2 

SA-3 

SB-1. 


SD-1. 


Total 

(.irand  total. 


Domestics  .- 

Nursemaiiis    

( lovemesses 

Nurse.« 

Nuns 

Pne?ts         

Ckric-iil  ^ludl•nIS 

Meiiiciil  doctors 

Teachers       

I'ni\er«ity  lecturers 

Hioclicniists  

Ke,«earch  cliemists 

( iri'anif  theinisis 

I'hyvical  chemists 
-Analytical  chemists. . 

Industrial  chemists 

I'l.annai.'eutical   chem- 
ists  

Klectrical  en^:iuetrs 

.Mi'Chanical  en^ine«TS... 

.\(ro  engineers -. 

Chemical  engineers 

(.  ivil  engineers 

Electioiac  engineers 

Industrial  engineers 

.\irline  pilots 

.Matlieinaticians 

Physicists 

Ke-earch  economist 

Laboratory  assi.^t  ant . . . 
\  eterinaiy  surgeon 

Charteieii  accnuntants. 

Law  yer  

Librarian  — 

Physical  education 
instructresses 

I'll  vsiot  lieraiiists 

Marine  suijerinleiident. 

Journalist - 

liietitian.  

Tailors  and  lailoresses.. 

Aircraft  mecliaiiic 

Motor  meclianics 

Slvilled  machinists 
'litters).  

Macljine  operator 

(."arpenters 

.Machinist  (female) 

Secretaries. 

Sienugrapliers 

.\ddressograph  opera- 
tor.  

Briclilaver 

Putcher 

( Iroom 

Horse  trainer 

Joclcev 

Horticultural  consult- 
ant  

Landscape  architect — 

( iardener. 

Farmers 

Artists 

Ballad  singer 

Trade  adviser 

Sales  manager 

Catering  manager 

Hotel  manageress    


375 
4 

3 

115 
91 
81 
20 
■JO 
IS 

7 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

9 

8 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
6 

6 
1 
8 
1 

5 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 


Total. 


^ol 


Grand  total. 


860 


•  The  fleure-s  under  the  hea<Jing  "Refused"  represent  refusals  under  provisions  of  t^^^^  han  sec^2W14) 

as  no  appli.ant  liaf  been  funnally  refuse<l  an  Immigrant  visa  at  this  offl"^  "°^f '^tJ^™^^'",?^^^^        A.n"appUcan 
canLswll-,..re,,,elidhIe,iiider.se,   •212(a)(14)donotr6a^hthestageofmakm^^^^^ 

whose  ,«vn„al  ion  m  on  schwlule  li  i>s  noncertifiaWe  by  the  Department  of  La^r  Is  "°''''f»t^",i"'' P/^'^^ 

questionnaire  ,s  reviewe,!,  that  he  is  not  eligible  at  the  present  tmie  '»/ » '^^  „^™^.  °*f-;,JiiiZ?^^ 

1967,  4,1OT  prelhninary  visa  questionnaires  were  received  by  the  Embassy  from  intending  Imini^a^^^^^ 

3T5  of  whom  gave  occupati(m.s  listed  on  schedule  B.  The  number  ofaPP"ca^nts  who  failed  to  ""^  employers  to  me 

certifications  or  wluxse  applications  for  certification  were  disapproved  by  the  Department  of  Labor  is  unknown. 


Mr  Speaker,  from  the  study  it  is  clear 
that  section  212(a)  (14)  as  amended  in 
1965  has  had  a  substantial  effect  on  Irish 
immigration  and  that  effect  has  been 
negntive.  I  wish  to  highlight  just  a  few  of 
the  items  in  the  above  study. 

First  of  all,  applications  for  visas  have 
seriously  declined.  In  1964  there  were 
5  817  applications;  in  1965  there  were 
4.750;  and  in  1966  only  1,996.  As  the  study 
states  prospective  applicants  were  dis- 
couraged once  they  knew  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (14) .  The  number  of  visas  ac- 
tually issued  have  also  taken  a  sharp 
decline. 

In  1964  there  were  4,619  visas  issued;  In 
1965  there  were  4,004;  and  in  1966  there 
were  only  1,741  visas  issued. 
The  study  states: 
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There  la  no  doubt  that  Section  2128)  (14) 
of  the  act  has  caused  a  decrease  :n  Irish  Im- 
migration to  the  U!i;ted  States  As  many  Irish 
visa  applicants  are  unskilled  or  seml-skllled 
workers,  they  are  unable  to  qualify  under 
Section   212(a)  (14)    aa   amended 

The  American  Embassy  in  Ireland  an- 
ticipated the  nes^ative  effects  of  the  new 
section.  The  study  points  out: 

In  November  1965.  there  was  an  artlflclal 
Inflation  of  Immigrant  visa  Issuance  due  to 
an  all-out  efT^rt  by  this  office  to  Issue  as  many 
visas  as  possible  before  December  1.  1965, 
since  many  applications  would  not  qualify 
under  Section  212(a)  (14)  after  this  date. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  our  Embassy 
to  try  to  issue  as  many  visas  as  possible 
before  the  new  law  went  into  effect.  But 
now  that  the  new  law  is  in  force,  we  musr 
do  somethint;  about  it 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  H.R 
7775  to  rectify  this  situation  by  removing 
the  inequity  of  section  212  aMl4».  My 
bill  amends  the  new  section  by  substitut- 
ing for  it  the  old  section  212ia>  - 14)  with 
one  other  substantive  change  which  I  will 
dLscuss  shortly.  In  other  words,  if  my  bill 
Is  approvt'd,  once  acain  aliens  will  be  able 
to  enter  the  United  States  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  makes  a  specific  finding 
that— 

(Ai  there  are  nvallable  In  the  United 
States  at  the  alien's  proposed  destination 
sufBclent  workers  able,  willing,  and  qualified 
at  the  time  of  the  application  for  a  visa  and 
for  admission  to  the  United  States,  to  per- 
form such  skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  or  (Bi 
the  employment  of  such  aliens  will  adversely 
aCTect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
workers  In  the  United  States  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

As  It  stands  now.  section  212ia)<14) 
does  not  apply  to  parents,  spouses,  or 
children  of  U  S.  citizens  or  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
pennanent  residence  if  these  relatives 
were  born  In  any  Independent  foreign 
country  In  the  Western  Hem'sphere  or 
the  Canal  Zone  My  bill  mcreases  the 
class  of  relatives  to  include  '"the  brother, 
sister,  son.  or  daughter  of  a  clti/en  of 
the  United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence." 

This  change  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Intent  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1965  to  reunite  families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  R.  7775  seeks  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  that  most  of  us  never 
anticipated  in  1965  It  is  an  inequity 
which  particularly  affects  Irish  immigra- 
tion I  know  that,  because  of  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  the  late  President 
Kennedy  as  well  as  several  Member^  of 
the  Cont-'ress  who  are  of  Irish  descent.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  matznificent  con- 
tribution of  the  Irish  to  our  Nation.  It 
would  be  to  America  s  detriment  to  con- 
tinue 212' a  >  <14)  in  Its  present  form.  The 
law  should  b*^  chan^od  and  changed 
quickly 


gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden] 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  mv  time 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr  PccinskiI.  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minjtes 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  had  ob- 
tained a  special  order  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  Cuban  Independence  Day  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  spoke  on  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence under  the  special  order  of  the 


BUDDHA'S  BIRTHDAY  OFFERS  OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR  BOUJ  PEACE 
INITIATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  H.alpernI  Is 
recognized  for   15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  for  some  time 
over  the  increasing  tempo  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  and  of  repeated  failures  of 
efforts  to  bring  the  conflict  to  the  peace 
table. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  long  history  of 
peace  proposals  and  rejections,  counter- 
proposals and  counterrejections — all  of 
the  various  attempts  at  peacemaking  In 
Vietnam.  A  thoughtful,  enllghtenlns'  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  1  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  I  placed  into  the  Record 
yesterday,  recalls  the  shifting  of  posi- 
tions on  both  sides  during  the  past  32 
weeks. 

The  author  of  the  article,  Robert  Kiel- 
man,  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Times,  cites  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining exactly  what  went  wrong  with 
the  peacemaking  efforts  of  the  past.  If 
we  are  to  succeed  in  a  new  attempt, 
hopefully  during  the  agreed  pause  on 
May  23.  which  is  Buddha's  birtiiday. 

On  that  day.  there  will  be  at  least  a 
1-day  truce  and  pause  In  the  bombing, 
and  possibly  It  will  be  extended  to  2  days. 
Would  this  not  be  an  Ideal  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  to  seize  a  bold,  new- 
peace  initiative,  avoiding  the  failings  of 
the  past? 

Let  us  take  the  unequivocal  position 
that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  immedi- 
ately. Let  us  set  a  time  and  place  to  meet, 
and  pledge  to  continue  our  C€ase-flre  as 
long  as  the  talks  go  on.  Let  us  show  the 
world  that  we  mean  what  we  say  about 
seeking  an  honorable  peace. 

Then,  if  Hanoi  refuses  to  accept,  or  If 
it  accepts  and  then  violates  its  trust,  the 
world  can  judge  for  Itself  whose  desire  for 
peace  is  real,  and  whose  Intentions  are 
honest. 

Hopes  are  not  enough  Declarations  of 
our  peaceful  intentions  do  not  go  far 
enough  We  must  translate  our  hopes  and 
our  declarations  Into  a  specific  practical 
proposal,  that  will  leave  no  doubt  about 
our  readiness  and  determination  to  meet 
at  the  conference  table  with  all  parties 
Involved  in  this  bloody  conflict. 

I  do  not  mean  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  We  must  convince  all 
of  the  people  of  the  world — alined,  and 
nonalined — of  our  credibility. 

We  cannot  achieve  that  conviction  by 
merely  repeating  our  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate, and  by  repeating  the  history  of  how 
our  offers  to  negotiate  were  ignored  or 
Hatly  rejected.  This  cannot  end  the 
deadly  stalemate 

Let  us,  instead,  formulate  a  specific 
agenda  for  ending  hostilities,  and  present 
It  to  the  world  as  proof  that  our  desire 
for  peace  is  earnest. 

Let  us  call  upon  the  other  side  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  meet  with  us  at 
the  conference  table  on  the  anniversary 
of  Bi'ddha's  birth. 


Such  a  proposal  must  come  directly 
from  the  President,  who  must  set  a  spe- 
cific place  for  the  meeting.  The  confer- 
tiice  should  take  place  in  a  neutral  city 
in  Southeast  Asia,  equally  accessible  and 
equally  sat:sfactoi-y  to  all  participants. 
Perhaps,  Rangoon  in  Burma  would  be  an 
appropriate  meeting  site. 

Our  offer  should  extend  to  all  Inter- 
ested parties,  including  the  National 
Liberaticm  Front  When  the  announce- 
ment is  made,  the  President  sliould 
pledge  a  complete  cessation  of  our  bomb- 
ing, to  take  effect  a  full  24  hours  before 
the  conference  starts 

The  world  must  be  told  that  the  U.S. 
Secretarj'  of  State  will  be  prepared  to 
meet  his  counterparts  at  the  conference 
table.  The  agenda  should  allow  for  dis- 
cussion of  what  was  once  outlined  as 
America's  14  points,  and  more  recently 
summarised  as  10  points  It  could  also 
include  Hanoi's  four  points,  the  1954  and 
1962  Geneva  accords,  and  any  other 
points  of  discussion  arrived  at  by  mutual 
agreement. 

Such  a  concrete  proposal  by  the  United 
States,  leaving  no  opening  for  doubt  or 
question,  is  the  only  possibility  for  effect- 
ing a  climate  which  will  make  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  possible. 

If  such  a  conference  does  not  follow, 
then  we  will  have  made  one  important 
gain:  from  then  on,  no  one  could  doubt 
the  willingness  and  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  for  peace  The  world  would 
be  convinced  that  our  quest  for  peace  is 
not  just  talk,  not  just  propaganda,  but 
a  genuine  goal.  And  conversely.  Hanoi's 
duplicity  would  be  expo.'^ed. 

We  cannot  seek  an  end  to  this  conflict 
on  a  one-way  street,  as  was  so  clearly  and 
lucidly  made  public  yesterday  in  a  state- 
ment by  16  Members  of  the  other  body, 
who  have  frequently  disagreed  with  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Vietnam. 

Their  statement  pointed  out  that — 

The  tragic  war  In  Vietnam  should  be  ended 
by  negotiation  of  a  mutually  accept.ible  set- 
tlement. However.  In  the  ab.sence  of  such  a 
settlement,  we  remain  steadfastly  opposed  to 
any  unilateral  withdrawal,  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

Further,  the  statement  stressed  that  a 
negotiated  peace  "Is  the  last  and  only  re- 
maining alternative  to  a  prolonged  and 
Intensified  war." 

I  trust  tiiat  Hanoi  will  read  this  state- 
ment with  concentration  luid  under- 
standing. I  trust,  also,  that  the  admin- 
istration will  take  tlie  necessary  Initia- 
tive to  allow  such  a  new  understanding 
to  lead  to  effective  two-way  action. 

What  better  time  could  there  be  for 
this  to  come  about  than  the  forthcom- 
ing truce  on  May  23? 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  prove  its  military  might  There 
caji  be  little  doubt  about  the  ability  of  a 
fully  mobilized  America  to  win  a  war. 

The  challenge  to  us  is  not  a  military 
challenge,  but  a  challenge  of  peace.  We 
mu.st  piove  to  the  world  that  we  can  end 
this  '.var  with  honor,  and  bring  peace  to 
Southeast  Asia. 


May  18,  1967 
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WHO  IS  A  NATURAL-BORN  CITIZEN? 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kupferman] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  cui'rent  discussion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "natural  bom  citizen"  in  article  n,  sec- 
tion 1.  paragraph  5  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution and  the  questions  raised  by  our 
colleague,  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler, 
chairman  of  our  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
to  the  meaning  thereof  In  connection 
with  the  impending  presidential  candi- 
dacy of  Gov.  George  Romney,  of  Michi- 
gan, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
matter  was  researched  some  12  years  ago 
by  my  constituent  Cyril  C.  Means,  Jr. 

In  1955,  in  anticipation  of  the  1956 
national  conventions  and  the  possible 
candidates  for  national  office  such  as  the 
late  Christian  A.  Herter,  born  in  France, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.  born  in  England,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  bom  in  Can- 
ada, Mr.  Means  wrote  a  scholarly  article 
on  the  subject  of  presidential  qualifica- 
tion, and  the  question  of  place  of  birth, 
which  was  published  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  December  23,   1955. 

Entitled  "Is  Presidency  Barred  to 
Americans  Bom  Abroad,"  this  article  by 
Cyril  C.  Means.  Jr.,  casts  new  light  on 
the  significance  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  Means  is  certainly  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  having  been  a  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Stanford  University  and 
Detroit  College  of  Law  and  law  secretary 
to  the  late  chief  justice  of  Michigan,  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Butzel,  and  the  author  of  a 
number  of  legal  articles. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Dec.  23, 

1955] 
Is  Presidenct  Barred  to  Americans  Born 
Abroad? 
(Note. — .'Vmong  men  being  mentioned  as 
possible  future  Presidents  are  three  who 
were  born  outside  the  United  States:  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter.  P.  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  and  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Jr. 

(The  question  Is  now  being  raised  whether 
these  three  men — or  any  other  American 
born  abroad — can  legally  become  President. 
(Reason  for  doubt  Is  that  the  Constitution 
says  only  "natural  born"  citizens  are  eligible 
for  the  Presidency.  And  no  court  lias  ever 
defined  what  "natural  born"  means. 

(Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  thorough  study 
of  this  importaut  question  has  been  made. 
The  author,  Cyril  C.  Means,  Jr..  arbitration 
director  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
Is  an  expert  in  constitutional  law. 

(Mr.  Means  tells  here  what  the  problem 
Is— and  how  he  thinks  a  court  would  decide 
it) 

(By  Cyril  C.  Means.  Jr.) 
"No  Person  except  a  natural  born  Citizen 
or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President;  neither 
shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that  Offlce 
who  shall  not  have  .  .  .  been  fourteen  Years 
a  Resident  within  the  United  States." — Art. 
II.  Sect.  1,  par.  5,  Original  C07istitution 
{17S7). 

"No  person  Constitutionally  ineligible  to 
the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States."— TuieZ/f/i   Amendment    {1804). 

One  out  of  every  200  born  Americans  is  not 
a  native  of  the  United  States  but  Is  a  child 
born  abroad  of  American  parentage. 

Natives,  irrespective  of  parentage,  are  "nat- 
ural bom"  citizens.  In  the  sense  of  the 
original  Constitution's  presidential-eligibil- 
ity clause.  Those  of  foreign  birth  and  par- 
enuge,    who   are    indlviduaUy    admitted   to 


American  citizenship  by  Judicial  proceedings 
subsequent  to  birth,  are  not  "natural  born" 
citizens  and  are  ineligible.  It  Is  only  the  tiny 
group  between  the  larger  two — the  citizens 
by  parentage,  as  they  are  sometimes  called— 
who  present  a  question. 

A  citizen  by  parentage  Is  one  who,  though 
born  outside  the  United  States,  Is  a  citizen 
from  birth  because  one  (or  both)  of  his 
parents,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  an 
American  citizen.  Acts  of  Congress  declare 
who  are  citizens  by  parentage.  Prom  1790 
to  1934,  only  an  American  father  could 
transmit  citizenship  by  parentage  to  his  child 
born  abroad.  Since  1934,  either  parent,  if  a 
citizen,  does  so. 

Pew  today,  citizens  by  parentage  already 
number  such  notable  figures  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  former  Rep- 
resentative Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  and 
Governor  Christian  A.  Herter  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  were  born,  of  American  parents,  In 
England,  Canada  and  Prance,  respectively. 
Governor  Herter's  growing  mention  for  a 
place  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1956  has 
revived  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
eligibility  of  such  citizens  to  the  nation's 
highest  office. 

In  coming  decades,  the  numerous  progeny 
bom  abroad  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  couples,  civilian  and  military,  sta- 
tioned In  occupied  and  Allied  countries  since 
World  War  II,  will  reach  maturity  and  pre- 
sent the  question — unless  by  then  It  has  been 
authoritatively  answered — on  a  broader  scale. 
Cltizer^i  by  parentage,  like  natives,  are 
born  citizens.  In  this  respect  both  natives  and 
citizens  by  parentage  differ  from  non-natives 
of  foreign  parentage  who  are  naturalized. 
after  birth,  by  Judicial  proceedings  to  which 
they  or  their  parents  are  parties. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  1898.  six  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  expressed  the  opinion 
that  citizens  by  parentage  were  not  less 
"naturalized"  than  those  of  foreign  jmrent- 
age  and  birth  individually  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship by  Judicial  proceedings  after  birth. 
Acts  of  Congress  said  these  Judges,  conferred 
"citizenship  upon  foreign-born  children  of 
citizens"  as  a  class,  and  other  acts  of  Con- 
gress enabled  "foreigners  Individually  to  be- 
come citizens  by  proceedings  In  the  Judicial 
tribunals,"  but  both  types  of  legislation  were 
enacted  pursuant  to  Congress's  constitution- 
al power  "to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization." 

While  this  passage  in  the  majority  opin- 
ion in  that  case  (United  States  v.  Wong  Kim 
Ark)  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the 
question  there  presented,  and  thus  is  not  a 
binding  precedent.  It  Is  an  Important  pro- 
nouncement by  six  of  the  country's  foremost 
Judges.  In  no  case  has  the  question  of  the 
presidential  eligibility  of  citizens  by  parent- 
age been  decided,  commented  on  or  even 
argued. 

Does  It  follow  from  the  fact  that  citizens 
by  parentage  are  "naturalized"  that  they  are 
Ineligible  to  the  Presidency?  Not  at  all.  The 
Constitution  does  not  say  that  a  "natural- 
ized" citizen  is  ineligible,  but  that  only  "a 
natural  bom  Citizen"  is  eligible.  If.  therefore. 
It  is  possible  for  one  to  be  a  natural-born  and 
a  naturalized  citizen  at  the  same  time,  such 
a  person  Is  eligible. 

The  vast  majority  of  citizens  are  either 
natural-bom  and  not  naturalized  (i.e.,  na- 
tives) or  naturalized  and  not  natural-born 
(i.e.,  those  of  foreign  birth  and  parentage, 
admitted  to  citizenship  after  birth).  The 
only  group  left  is  citizens  by  parentage.  They 
are  "naturalized,"  from  the  moment  of  birth, 
under  pre-existing  acts  of  Congress.  The  con- 
trolling question,  however.  Is  yet  to  be  an- 
swered: Are  they  also  "natural  bom"  citizens, 
within  the  meaning  of  those  words  as  used 
In  the  presidential-eligibility  clause? 

"Natural  bom  Citizen" — like  Its  British 
progenitor,  "natural  born  subject" — never 
was  an  expression  In  common  use,  and  today 
Is  but  an  archaism.  It  has  not  appeared  in  a 


federal  statute  since  1795.  For  160  years,  the 
only  American  legal  text  containing  It  has 
been  the  presidential-eligibility  clause  In  the 
Constitution  of  1787. 

That  Instrument  was  framed  In  Philadel- 
phia by  a  Federal  Convention  consisting  of 
22  la3anen  and  33  law>'ers.  Every  one  of  the 
55  had  been  born  a  "natural  born  subject" 
of  the  King  and  a  native  of  the  Empire.  47 
having  been  born  in  the  13  colonies  and  8 
In  other  dominions  of  the  Crown.  Since  1708 
a  British  statute  had  provided  that  the  chU- 
dren  of  British  fathers  bom  outside  the  Em- 
pire were  "natural  born  subjects,"  and  since 
1714  a  clause  of  the  English  Act  of  Settle- 
ment of  1700  h£id  been  in  effect  which  dis- 
qualified, for  life,  from  all  manner  of  office- 
holding,  all  persons  born  outside  the  Empire, 
"although  .  .  .  Naturalized  .  .  .  Except  such 
as  are  bom  of  English  Parents." 

Thus,  the  legal  system  In  which  the  33 
lawyers  among  the  framers  had  been  trained, 
and  under  which  all  of  them  had  grown  to 
manhood,  contained  important  statutory  en- 
actments characterizing  citizens  by  parent- 
age both  as  "nat\aral  born  subjects"  and  as 
"naturalized,"  but  assimilating  them  to  na- 
tives, rather  than  to  other  naturalized  sub- 
jects, In  regard  to  eligibility  to  offlce.  To  the 
framers  in  1787,  there  would  have  been  no 
incongruity  In  suggesting  that  a  citizen  by 
parentage  was  both  "naturalized"  and  "na- 
tural born";  to  them,  "native"  and  "natural- 
ized" were  the  mutually  exclusive  terms, 
which  never  overlapped  nor  applied  to  the 
same  person.  whUe  "natural  bom"  and  "nat- 
uralized" did  overlap  in  every  case,  and  only 
In  the  case,  of  a  citizen  by  jjarentage.  More- 
over, there  is  some  indication  In  the  records 
of  their  proceedings  that  their  use  of  the 
term  "natural  bom"  may  have  been  with 
deliberate  mtent  to  qualify  citizens  by  par- 
entage for  the  Presidency. 

Virginia  alone  among  the  13  colonies  at- 
tempted a  thoroughgoing  revision  and  codi- 
fication of  the  English  statutes  during  the 
Revolutionary  fjerlod.  The  Virginia  citizen- 
ship law  of  1779  (authored  by  Jefferson  and 
Wythe)  conferred  citizenship  by  parentage 
upon  Virginian  children  bom  abroad.  In  an 
amendatory  act  of  1783,  a  disqualification 
from  all  manner  of  offlceholding  was  im- 
posed on  all  citizens  who  should  become 
such,  after  birth,  through  Judicial  natural- 
ization proceedings,  but  natives  and  citizens 
by  parentage  alike  were  exempted  from  this 
disqualification.  The  Virginia  acts  of  1779 
and  1783  thus  reproduce,  in  operation  and 
efiect.  the  British  system  set  forth  in  the 
parliamentary  acts  of  1708  and  1700.  respec- 
tively, although  the  Virginia  legislation  did 
not  employ  the  words  "naturalized"  or  "na- 
tural born"  to  describe  the  varieties  of  citi- 
zenship conferred. 

The  Federal  Convention  of  1787  debated 
the  qualifications  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  on  August  8,  9  and  13,  before  getting 
to  those  of  the  F>resident.  There  was  a  group, 
spearheaded  by  Gouverneur  Morris  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Plnckney  of  South  Carolina, 
who  would  have  favored  restraining  eligibility 
to  the  Senate  to  "natives,"  but  were  willing 
to  con.promlse  at  a  residence  requirement  of 
14  years.  (The  most  recent  immigrant  among 
the  eight  delegates  who  were  not  natives  of 
the  13  colonies,  Hamilton,  had  landed  in 
New  York  15  years  before.)  The  Gouverneur 
Morris-Plnckney  faction  was  opposed  by  a 
group  of  "liberals" — Hamilton,  Franklin, 
Madison  and  Wilson — who  were  against  any 
constitutional  requirement  of  a  period  of 
citizenship  for  holding  office,  and  favored 
leaving  the  fixing  of  such  requirements  to 
Congress  as  an  incident  of  its  pwwer  to  es- 
tablish "an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization." 
The  debates  were  spirited,  and  reeulted  in  a 
compromise  whereby  9  years'  citizenship  was 
required  of  Senators,  and  7  of  Representa- 
tives, and  both  requirements  were  spelled 
out  In  the  Constitution. 

Advocate  of  confining  public  offlce  to  na- 
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tlves  though  he  was  Gouvernelir  Morris  alao 
favored  a  proviso  which  would  have  Imposed 
these  requirements  only  on  citizens  there- 
arter  naturalized  Those  who  supported  this 
saving  clause  argued  that  those  already  nat- 
uralized had  been  granted  equality  with 
natives  under  Sta'.e  laws,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  good  faith  for  the  new  Con- 
stitution to  deprive  them  of  this  even  for  a 
limited  period  The  proviso  failed  of  adoption 
by  only  one  vote 

AGAINST   rnilElCNERS  IN   COVXRNMINT 

Meanwhile,  on  July  25.  1787,  John  Jay.  In 
New  Yoric  had  written  Washington,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Federal  Convention 

■Permit  me  to  hint  whether  It  would  not 
be  wise  and  reasonable  to  provide  a  strong 
check  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  Into  the 
administration  of  our  National  Government. 
and  to  declare  expressly  that  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  American  Army  5hai;  not  be 
given  to  nor  devolve  on.  any  but  a  natural 
born  citizen   ■   (Italics  Jay's,  i 

Jay  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  New  Yorlc, 
and  was  »<:»)n  to  become  the  first  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Children  had  been 
born  to  him  abroad  while  he.  accumpanled 
by  his  wife  was  on  diplomatic  m^slons  In 
Spain  and  France  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence Both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  father 
his  use  of  •natural  born  citizen"  rather  than 
"native  citizen'  is  significant. 

What  prompted  Jay  s  hint"?  The  very  day 
he  wrote  Washington,  a  Connecticut  news- 
paper (the  Fairfi-::d  Gazette)  published  the 
text  of  an  anonymous  letter.'  dated  Phila- 
delphia. June  19  intimaclng  that  the  Federal 
Convention  (which  was  sitting  behind  closed 
do«)rsi  was  concocting  a  monarcnical  form 
of  government  and  pl.innlng  to  Invite  Prince 
Fredericlc  Augustus  the  second  son  of  George 
in.  to  accept  an  American  crown  Jay  had 
seen  enough  of  monarchies  in  Madrid  and 
Parts;  he  had  no  desire  to  see  one  established 
here  '  Aa  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  he  doubtless 
heard  of  the  Fredericlc  Augustus  riimor  even 
before  it  was  published  In  the  Fairfield  Ga- 
zette A  requirement  of  natural-born  citizen- 
ship for  our  chief  magistracy  would  etTec- 
tlvely  exclude  European  princes. 

Hamilton,  in  Phil.idelphla  got  hold  of  a 
copy  of  the  "letter"  purportedly  disclosing  the 
Prederlclt  Augustus  scheme  on  August  20. 
and  was  sufficiently  disturbed  to  wnte  to 
friends  in  Connecticut  asking  who  was  be- 
hind It  They  eventually  assured  him  that 
It  was  a  'flctltlous  performance."  manufac- 
tured m  their  State  by  a  republican  Federal- 
ist to  frighten  anti-Federalists  into  accepting 
a  stronger  national  ConsUtutlon  lest  a  worse 
fate  I  monarchy  1  befall  them  Some  former 
Tories,  however,  had  got  behind  the  scheme 
with  sincere  support 

At  any  rate,  the  framers  felt  It  prudent  to 
"leak"  the  following  unofficial  .statement  to 
the  Philadelphia  press,  which  was  published 
In  the  Pi'nnfi/hania  Journal  on  August  22: 

"We  are  informed  that  many  letters  have 
been  written  to  the  memt)ers  of  the  Federal 
Convention  from  different  quarters,  respect- 
ing the  reports  idly  circulating  that  It  Is  In- 
tended to  establish  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, to  send  for  1  Prince  Predertck  Augus- 
tios).  Sec.  &c— to  which  It  has  been  uniformly 
answered,  'though  we  cannot  affirmatively. 
tell  you  what  we  are  doing,  we  can  nega- 
tively, tell  you  what  we  are  no:  duing— we 
never  once  thought  of  a  king 

Meanwhile,  laslde  Independence  Hall,  the 
framers  were  attending  to  the  matter.  On 
August  20.  Gerry  of  Massachusetu  moved 
that  the  Committee  of  DeUll  be  instructed 
to  report  proper  quallflcatlons  for  the  Presi- 
dent." On  Augtist  22.  Rutledge  of  South  Caro- 
lina, for  the  Committee,  reported  the  follow- 
ing 'He  shall  be  of  the  age  of  35  years,  and 
a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have 
been  an  Inhabitant  for  21  years." 

This  21    years'   residence  requirement   was 


an  admirable  way  of  excluding  European 
princes,  but  it  also  disqualified  three  of  the 
eight  foreign-born  among  the  delegates 
Hamilton.  McHenry  of  Maryland,  and  Butler 
of  South  Carolina  Interestingly.  Jay's  'nat- 
ural born  cltl7.en"  suggestion  to  Washington 
either  was  not  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
Committee  of  Detail,  or.  If  It  was.  was  not 
adopted  by  It.  at  this  point  i  August  22) 

KEEPING    ROYALTY    OUT 

On  September  2.  however.  Washington 
wrote  Jay  thanking  him  for  the  hints  con- 
tained in  your  letter"  lOf  July  25).  and.  on 
September  4,  the  Committee  of  Eleven  (the 
drafting  committee  which  succeeded  the 
Committee  of  Detail)  redrafted  the  presi- 
dential-eligibility clause  to  provide  that  no 
person  except  a  natural  born  citizen  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be 
eligible,  '  and  reducing  the  residence  require- 
ment from  21  years  to  14.  which  would  still 
be  adequate  to  exclude  foreign  princes,  but 
would  restore  to  eligibility  all  55  delegates 
One  sees  in  the  citizen  ...  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution"  clause  a 
reincarnation  of  the  saving  proviso  which 
Gouverneur  Morris  (a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven  i  had  favored  for  Congress- 
men on  August  1.3  Since  the  14  years'  resi- 
dence requirement  applied  to  natives  and 
naturalized  alike,  there  was  no  defaulting,  in 
respect  of  those  already  naturalized.  In  the 
States'  undertakings  that  they  were  to  be  on 
a  par  with  natives 

For  those  born  or  naturalized  a/ter  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  however,  a  dis- 
criminatory regime  was  set  up.  Some  would 
be  eligible;  others  would  not  be  A  line  had 
to  be  drawn  between  the  two  groups  Where "• 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  draw  It.  in  terms, 
between  'natives  "  and  naturalized  "  In  the 
debates  on  Senators'  and  Representatives' 
qualifications,  the  delegates  had  .sptiken  of 
'natives"  and  "native  Citizens"  13  times,  of 
natural  born  citizens"  not  once.  The  latter 
expression  makes  Its  first  and  last  appear- 
ance. In  their  proceedings.  In  the  September 
4  report  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention  unanimously 
,ind  without  discussion 

Six  of  the  Conunittee  of  Eleven  were  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  a  seventh  had  studied 
law  It  is  very  dlfHcult  to  account  for  their 
adoption  of  the  term  'natural  born  citizen.  " 
m  preference  to  the  "native  citizens"  of  the 
floor  debates  of  August  9  and  13.  unless  they 
believed  the  former  to  be  the  term  which 
more  accurately  reflected  their  purpose 

This  leads  one  to  focus  attention  on  the 
difference  in  legal  meanings  between  the  two 
terms — as  they  were  understood  by  minds 
steeped  in  the  English  legal  tradition  in 
1787— and  the  only  difference  which  such 
scrutiny  reveals  is  that,  whereas  all  "natives  ' 
(except  the  children  of  foreign  diplomats 
and  Invading  armies)  were  "natural  born 
subjects,"  the  converse  of  this  proposition 
was  not  true.  Some  "natural  born  subjects" 
were  not  "natives,"  and  these  were  none 
oUier  than  foreign-born  children  of  native 
parentage 

If.  as  seems  very  likely,  Washington  p.tsscd 
Jay"s  "hint"'  to  the  Committee  of  Eleven  and 
mentioned  its  source,  those  who  knew  of 
Jays  foreign-born  progeny  would  have  an 
additional  reas<in  for  thinking  of  citizens  by 
parentage  As  Jay  had  held  the  nation's  high- 
est post  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion— President  of  Congretn^  such  details  of 
his  family  life  must  have  been  matters  of 
widespread  knowledge 

In  enacting  the  earliest  naturalization  law 
under  the  new  Constitution,  the  First  Con- 
gress provided  for  Judicial  proceedings  for 
the  admission,  subsequent  to  birth,  of  citi- 
zenship of  individuals  ..f  foreign  birth  and 
p>arentage,  and  declared  them  simply  "citi- 
zens." In  a  separate  sentence.  It  declared  that, 
as  ^  ola-ss. 


■■.  .  .  the  children  of  citizens  of  the  Uiuted 
States,  that  may  be  born  tieyond  sea.  or  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  b« 
considered  as  natural  born  citlzen.s  " 

This  clause  was  Inserted  In  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  behest  of  a  member 
who  made  specific  reference  to  the  English 
Act  of  Settlement  of  1700  .is  the  precedent 
Congress  ought  to  follow  The  members  of 
the  First  Congress  ( of  whom  20  had  beer. 
delegates  to  the  Feder.il  Convention,  and 
8  members  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven i  thus 
appear  to  have  been  expressing  the  opinion 
tliat  citizens  by  parentage  were  eligible  to  the 
only  office  (the  Presidency!  as  to  which  the 
Constitution  had  fallowed  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment In  imposing  a  lifelong  disqualification 
The  Act  i>f  Settlement  had  disqualified  those 
born  abroad    "although  Naturalized 

Except  such  as  are  born  of  English  Parents'". 
the  Constitution  had  disqualified  everyone 
"except  a  natural  born  citizen"  The  First 
Congress  thus  appears  to  be  expressing  the 
opinion  that  these  two  disqualifications  were 
identical  In  scope. 

A  question  does  arise  as  to  whether  it  is 
a  legislative  function  to  express  such  an 
opinion  as  to  the  presidential  eligibility  of 
citizens  by  parentage,  or  whether  such  a 
declaration  goes  Ijeyond  Congress's  power  "to 
establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization"" 
In  1795.  the  Third  Congress  passed  the  .second 
naturalization  law.  which  repealed  and  su- 
perseded the  1790  Act  The  1795  Act  charac- 
terizes the  foreign-born  children  of  citizens, 
along  with  other  nonnatlves,  who,  after  birth 
are  Individually  and  Judicially  natur.Uized 
simply  as  "citizens,"  dropping  the  "natura; 
born"  characterization  discriminating  the 
former  from  the  latter  which  had  been  In 
the  Act  of  1790,  The  1795  practice  has  beer, 
followed  In  subsequent  nationality  legisla- 
tion. 

While  the  debates  preceding  the  1795  en- 
actment are  too  sketchlly  reported  to  clari- 
fy why  this  particular  change  waa  made,  we 
do  know  that  Madison  waa  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  where  it  was  made  By  this 
time  Madison  had  shifted  from  his  early 
Federalism  and  broad -constructionism  to  his 
later  antl-Federallsm  and  strict-construc- 
tionism, as  appears  from  his  speeches  on 
other  features  of  the  1795  bill;  probably  this 
accounts  for  his  deletion  of  "natural  bore" 
from  the  1790  text  If  so,  this  means  not  that 
Madison  thought  that  the  First  Congress  had 
been  in  error  In  ruling  that  citizens  by 
parentage  were  "natural  born"  and  therefore 
presidentlallv  eligible,  but  merely  that  the 
Congress  had  acted  beyond  its  delegated 
powers  in  making  such  a  ruling. 

As  a  convert  to  Jeffersonlan  States"  Right- 
Ism,  Madl.son  In  1795  may  have  believed  that 
no  federal  authority  was  competent  to  de- 
clare what  citizens  are  natural  born"  and 
therefore  presidentlallv  eligible,  and  that 
such  a  function  was  among  the  undelegated 
powers  reserved  to  the  se'.  eral  State-s  Subse- 
quent Supreme  Court  decisions  ha-.e  nude 
such  a  doctrine  untenable,  but  a  good  argu- 
ment can  still  be  made  that,  while  some 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  em- 
powered to  determine  this  question.  Congress 
Is  not  that  branch 

Article  in  of  the  original  Constitution 
deals  with  the  "Judicial  Power  of  the  United 
States  "  It  does  two  things  wth  this  Judlcls; 
power  It  tells  who  shall  exercise  it,  and  It 
defines  the  cases  to  which  it  extends  In 
general.  Article  III  says  that  the  Judlcia. 
power  is  vested  in  tlie  federal  courts  It  also 
enumerates  among  the  cases  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  Judicial  power,  "all 
Ca.ses  .  arising  under  this  Constitution' 
Where  the  Constitution  Itself  prescribes 
the  qualifications  for  an  office,  as  It  does  In 
the  case  of  the  President,  Vice  President 
Senators  and  Representatives,  controversies 
concerning  the  existence  of  such  qualifica- 
tions In  a  particular  Individual  would  clearly 
seem    to    be   "Cases  .  ,  .  arising   under  this 


Constitution."  and  therefore,  by  the  very 
words  of  Article  III.  within  the  scope  of  the 
federal  Judicial  power. 

In  the  case  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, however.  Article  III  Is  not  the  only  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  must  be  con- 
sidered. There  Is  also  Article  I.  which  ex- 
pressly provides  that  "Each  House  shall  be 
the  Judge  of  the  ,  .  ,  Qualifications  of  Its 
o»ii  Members"  There  is  no  special  clause  like 
this  concerning  the  qualifications  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

In  1929,  the  Supreme  Court  had  before  it 
a  case  involving  certain  exercises  of  power 
by  the  Senate  in  Judging  the  quallflcatlons 
of  one  of  Its  members.  The  Court  held  that 
the  power  the  Senate  was  exercising  was  "not 
legislative  but  Judicial  In  character"  and 
that,  in  exercising  it.  the  Senate  "acts  as  a 
Judicial  tribunal"  whose  Jurisdiction  over 
such  questions  Is  exclusive,  so  that  such 
questions  cannot  be  tried  in  the  ordinary 
federal  courts. 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that   the  clause  of   Article  III   vesting  fed 


the  ballot  which  "advisee"  the  presidential 
electors  how  the  population  of  the  State 
thinks  they  should  cast  the  State's  vote.  Or 
someone  might  even  attempt  to  enjoin  the 
electors,  although  already  so  "advised."  from 
voting  for  him.  (3)  During  his  term  of  office. 
An  attempt  might  be  made  to  challenge  the 
bills  signed  by  him  as  legal  nullities. 


SOUTHERN   STRATEGY 

Mr.  BRINKjLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 
thor of  the  "block  grant"  amendment  to 
the  education  bill,  the  gentleman  from 


According  to  news  reports,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  to  retain  the 
deferment  for  undergraduate  students 
and  to  restrict  the  President's  power  to 
set  up  a  lottery  system. 

The  committee  approved  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  occupational  deferment 
to  apprentices  for  the  first  time.  The  bill 
would  direct  the  President  to  establish 
a  national  criteria  for  classifying  men 
for  induction.  And,  the  measure  would 
also  give  authority  to  the  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service  to  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  prosecute  draft  law 
violators,  a  decision  which  now  rests 
with  the  Department. 

Certain  other  amendments  have  been 
included,  such  as  limiting  the  term  in 
which  a  local  board  member  may  serve 
and  placing  a  mandatory  retirement  age 
on  the  board  members. 

The  House  is  eagerly  awaiting  the 
reporting  of  the  committee's  work.  I 
hope  that  every  Member  will  carefully 
consider  and  weigh  the  provisions  and 
consequences  of  this  legislation.  We  must 


Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  has  indicated  to 
eral  Judicial  power  generally  in  the  federal  ^j^g  press  that  he  will  have  no  part  in 
court  system  had  been  overridden  by  the  ex-  opposing  SChOOl  desegregation  guidelines 
ception  made  by  Article  I's  provision  that  emanating  from  HEW  in  order  to  get 
each  house  should  be  the  Judge  of  Its  own     ^^jj^gj.j^  support  for  his  bill    The  Re- 

Tn^^m^).'^^^^Xuse  a^'s'^^ircourt'  tor    publican  minority  leader,  the  gentleman     not  be  rushed  into  reaching  a  hasty  con- 
that  single  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the     from  Michigan   [Mr.  GERALD  R.  Ford],     elusion.  EveiT  aspect  of  this  issue  which 

has  subsequently  indicated  that  he  is  not 

Interested   in   a   coalition   of   southern 

Democrats  and  Republicans  because  his 

southern  strategy  is  to  drive  us  into  the 

arms  of  the  administration. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  vote  on 

the  rent  supplement  shows  the  gentle 

man  that  many  of  us  will  not  be  "driven 


Supreme  Court  was  careful  to  assert  that  the 
questions  before  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  spe- 
cial court,  were  of  a  kind  to  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  special  provision  In  Article 
I.  the  power  of  the  ordinary  federal  courts 
would  extend.  That  Is  to  say,  they  were  ques- 
tions which,  In  their  nature,  were  susceptible 
of  resolution  by  judicial  power. 
This  Is  Important,   because  the  quallflca- 


directly  affects  our  Nation's  young  men 
and  our  Nation's  future  must  be  thor- 
oughly explored.  Orly  after  this  "sift- 
ing and  winnowing"  should  we  then  pro- 
ceed to  vote. 


tions  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,     anywhere;  by  the  majority  leadership  or 


as  laid  down  by  the  Constitution,  are  of  the 
same  typw  and  character  as  those  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  as  prescribed  by 
the  same  Instrument.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
there  Is  no  special  court  created  to  try  con- 
troversies concerning  the  qualifications  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  it  follows 
that  these  come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary  federal  courts. 

The  apprehension  has  sometimes  been 
voiced  that  the  federal  courts,  because  they 
refuse  to  decide  '"political"  questions,  would 
decline  to  decide  whether  a  given  citizen 
was  eligible  to  the  Presidency  as  a  natural- 
born  citizen.  In  the  light  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  reasoning  In  the  1929  case  concern- 
ing the  quallflcatlons  of  Senators,  and  the 
logical  Inferences  therefrom.  I  find  this  con- 
tention impossible  to  accept.  A  question  re- 
mains legal,  though  it  has  political  conse- 
quences. 

While  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  predict 
how  the  federal  courts  would  decide  either 
the  question  of  their  own  Jurisdiction  or  (as- 
suming a  favorable  decision  on  the  Jurisdic- 
tional Issue)  how  they  would  answer  the 
question  which  is  the  title  of  this  article,  it 
Is  my  opinion,  based  on  the  reasons  above 
discussed,  that  the  federal  courts  would  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  and  would  be  Justified  in 
deciding  that  American  children  born  abroad 
are  eligible  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

NO    CHALLENGE NO    DBCISION 

The  question  will  never  be  decided  by  a 
court,  however,  unless  someone  brings  It 
there  in  a  concrete  case.  Now,  it  would  be 


by  the  minority  leadership. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Republi- 
can leadership  has  clearly  demonstrated 
to  the  people  of  the  South  that  it  is  only 
"southern  Congressmen,"  predominately 
Democratic,  who  oppose  Federal  guide- 
lines. 

Has  not  the  issue  raised  been  one  of 
State  versus  Federal  control?  And  is 
there  anyone  with  the  temerity  to  sug- 
gest that  guidelines  do  not  fall  within 
this  issue?  We  of  the  South  happen  to 
believe  In  State  and  local  control  of  edu- 
cation nationwide;  not  just  for  the  States 
"outside  the  South." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  southern  strategy,  as 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, speaks  eloquently  for  the  true  pos- 
ture of  the  Republican  Party  and  per- 
mits the  people  from  our  section  of  the 
country  to  distinguish  differences  in  na- 
tional party  philosophy  with  a  great  deal 
more  candor. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— LXVI 


MISSISSIPPI  PAPERS  SLAP  QUIE 
BILL  AND  SUPPORT  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
ACT.  H.R.  7819 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker — 

The  Republican  Party  Is  seeking  to  swap 
Mississippi  a  generous  serving  of  states  rights 
In  exchange  for  $48  million  In  cash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  how  the  Tupelo. 
Miss.,  Daily  Journal  opens  its  slsishlng  at- 
tack of  May  4,  on  the  Quie  substitute 
for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  H.R.  7819. 

The  Daily  Journal  reiterated  its  stand 
against  the  Quie  approach  to  aid  to  edu- 
cation on  May  8.  I  shall  insert  the  full 
text  of  these  two  editorials  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  aid  to  education 
under  the  ESEA  is  designed  to  focus 
limited  funds  on  the  children  and  the 
areas  of  the  country  which  are  most  in 
need  of  help.  At  the  present  level  of  sup- 


Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter,  port,  this  approach  Is  clearly  the  most 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  efficient  use  of  limited  funds.  Mr.  Speak- 
Sina^ed'an^'^eSd'-Lifd'Te"^^^^^^  his  Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  er.  what  is  true_  for  M^ississippi  is  ^also 
term  or  two.  without  the  question  ever  be-  from  Oklahoma . 
ing  litigated  by  anyone.  There  was  no  objection. 

There  are  three  stages  at  which  someone         Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
might  challenge  such  a  candidate's  ellglbll-     House   Committee   on   Armed   Services 
Ity    ( 1 1    Before   the  conventions.   Somebody      jg  expected  to  give  final  approval  today 
might  try  to  keep  his  name  oCT  the  ballot     to  the  extension  of  the  Universal  Military- 
In    the    presidential    preference    primary    In 
some  State    |2>  Between  the  convention  and 
the  meeting  of  the  electoral  colleges  In  the 
several    States.    Someone,    in    some    State, 
might  try  to  prevent   his  name's   going  on 


true  across  the  South.  Sixteen  southern 
and  border  States  would  lose  more  than 
S370  million  under  the  Quie  substitute  as 
compared  vidth  H.R.  7819,  the  bill  which 
has   approval   of   the   majority  of   the 

^^ House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

T^ainlng"and  Service  Act.  The  House  Passage  of  the  Quie  amendment  would 
leadership  has  announced  that  the  act  set  back  the  progress  we  are  now  making 
wiU  be  considered  In  legislative  business  in  eliminating  the  unfortunate  gap  be- 
next  week  tween  the  education  which  the  wealthy 
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SUtes  and  the  less  financially  fortunate 
SUtes  can   offer   to   their  children. 

The  texts  of  the  Daily  Journal  edi- 
torials follow. 

(From  the  Dally  Journal,  Tupelo,  Miss, 

May  4.   19671 

GOP  PuAN  Would  Rob  Statb  or  948  Million 

The  Republican  Party  Is  seeltlng  to  swap 
Mississippi  a  generoua  serving  of  states  rlghtfi 
phliusophy  m  exchange  for  $48  million  cash. 

Arid  knowing  the  political  hay  some  of 
our  le-iders  both  within  the  state  and  in 
Congress  can  reap  from  the  states  rights 
Issue  when  pmperly  heated  up.  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  they  will  agree  to  take  »48 
million  from  the  pt^rfeets  of  Mississippi  tax- 
payers In  order  to  win  support  for  them- 
selves. 

But  we  believe  that  mo6t  of  our  congress- 
men and  all  but  two  or  three  of  nur  state 
leaders  will  reject  the  proposed  GOP  swap 
which  actually  appears  to  us  more  like  a  steal 
than  a  f.ur  exchange. 

The  Republican  proposal  to  swap  a  gen- 
erous hunk  of  political  philosophy  for  mll- 
Uona  of  Mississippi  taxpayer  dollars  involves 
the  controversy  over  federal  aid  to  educa- 
Uon. 

The  present  program  sets  aside  an  unduly 
large  shire  of  avill-^ble  federal  funds  to 
help  schools  in  states  which  are  below  the 
national  average  In  school  support  and  In 
their  ability  to  improve  schools  with  their 
own  funds 

Under  President  Johnson's  program  Just 
approvecl  by  the  House  Education  Commit- 
tee. Mississippi  would  receive  $100  million  a 
year  from  school  Improvemeot. 

Only  ten  other  states  in  the  nation  would 
receive  this  much — Massachiisetts.  for  ex- 
ample gelt!nj<  only  half  as  much  as  Missis- 
sippi and  Nebraska  only  a  fourth  as  much 

The  Republican  bill,  by  contrast,  would 
slash  the  funds  available  to  Mississippi 
schools  rrom  $100  million  to  $52  million. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  in- 
crease federal  school  funds  allocated  to 
•Utes  in  the  heart  of  the  Republican  Mid- 
west such  as  Kansas.  Nebraska.  Michigan 
and  Indiana 

And  w;i!le  knockl:ig  $48  million  from  the 
fimds  made  available  to  Mississippi  schools, 
the  Republican  bill  would  add  three  million 
dollars  for  Minnesota,  home  state  of  Rep. 
Qule.  the  congressman  who  Is  pushing  the 
GOP  bill 

What  the  proposed  Republican  bill  does 
across  the  board  Is  to  take  from  poor  states 
of  the  South  education  funds  that  have  been 
allocated  to  them  under  ihe  progrsun  recom- 
mended by  President  Johnson  and  give  the 
mr>ney  ^l  wp.iith7  s'ates  which  are  more 
likely  to  go  Republican. 

Altogether  the  GOP  school  bill  would  take 
$373  million  from  the  sum  requested  for 
southern  states  and  divert  It  to  states  of  the 
Midwest  and  New  England. 

And  by  doing  so  it  kills  the  last  chance 
schools  m  the  poorer  states  like  Mississippi 
have  to  benefit  from  federal  Income  taxes 
paid  at  northern  corporate  headquarters  on 
products  like  automobiles,  tractors,  etc., 
bought  by  the  people  of  Mississippi. 

.\t  first  glance  It  would  seem  unthinkable 
that  any  Mississippi  congressman  could  vote 
for  the  GOP  education  bill  which  Is  being 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  President  John- 
son's progTiun 

But  the  Wiley  Republican  congressman.  In 
his  bid  to  get  more  school  funds  for  his  own 
state  and  Its  neighbors  at  the  expense  of  the 
Deep  South,  threw  In  the  lure  that  If  south- 
em  congressmen  would  vote  for  his  bill.  U 
would  encourai<e  states  rights  by  handing  the 
federal  funds  to  the  st.itts  to  be  spent  axiy 
way  they  see  fit 

This  Is  where  the  proposed  swap  of  GOP 
political  philosophy  for  Mississippi  cash 
comes  Into  play. 

And  unless  those  interested  In  Mississippi 
schools  let  their  congressmen  know  that  thej 


want  education  In  our  state  raised  to  a  still 
higher  level,  there  will  be  a  strong  tempta- 
tion for  some  of  our  leaders  to  say  to  the 
GOP: 

"Take  our  $48  million  tax  money  If  you 
will  only  talk  to  us  some  more  about  states 
rights," 

If  Rep  Qule.  the  Minnesota  congressman 
who  has  offered  the  plan  to  improve  the 
schools  of  his  own  state  at  the  expense  ot 
those  In  Mississippi,  were  a  proveu  friend  of 
education,  we  might  be  inclined  to  give  more 
careful  consideration  to  his  proposal 

But  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  has 
never  been  a  proposal  to  improve  education — 
particularly  in  the  South — which  he  has 
favored. 

In  1963  Rep.  Qule  voted  to  kill  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  which  has  meant  so 
much  for  our  own  area. 

In  the  same  year  he  voted  against  the  edu- 
cational bin  to  train  more  people  in  the 
medical  profession. 

In  1961  he  opposed  a  $325  million  emer- 
gency school  construction  program  as  well 
as  the  federal  scholarship  program  and  fed- 
eral aid  to  areas  like  BUoxl  and  Columbus. 
Miss  ,  whose  schools  are  overrun  with  chil- 
dren of  service  men 

And  In  1960  he  even  voted  against  a  bil- 
lion dollar  school  construction  bill  which 
was  to  be  administered  by  the  states  them- 
selvee — a  bill  which  might  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Lee  County,  as  an  example,  to  have 
improved  Its  colored  schools  to  the  point 
that  we  would  not  now  be  under  federal  pres- 
sure to  close  them  and  Integrate  their  pupils 
with  whites. 

Similarly.  In  matter  concerning  higher 
education.  Rep.  Qule  has  voted  at  every  op- 
portunity to  kill  assistance  to  universities 
and   even   to   librurles. 

Though  we,  too,  would  like  to  see  states 
given  more  leeway  In  their  use  of  some  of 
the  federal  funds  allocated  to  them,  we  find 
nothing  either  In  the  past  record  of  Rep. 
Qule  or  his  present  bill  which  Indicates  that 
Mississippi  or  the  South  would  get  anything 
but  ml.sery  from  substitution  of  his  proposal 
for  that  of  President  Johnson. 

As  far  as  we  can  tell,  only  his  own  state 
and  Its  neighbors  which  might  be  lured  back 
Into  the  Republican  column  by  transfer  of 
school  funds  from  the  South  to  the  North 
would  benefit  from  the  OOP  proposal. 

And  It  seems  to  us  that  any  Mississippi 
congressman  or  gubernatorial  candidate  who 
would  encourage  robbery  of  southern  schools 
to  enrich  those  of  the  Midwest  and  New  Eng- 
land should  hide  In  shame  after  casting  any 
vote  to  support  the  OOP  plan  as  now  pro- 
posed. 

[Prom  the  Dally  Journal.  Tupelo.  Miss  .  May 

8,  19671 
Let's  Hope  the  Pevcb  Doesn't  Spre-vd  North 

States  rights  have  become  such  a  trade- 
mark of  southern  politics  that  when  stir- 
rings of  a  similar  sentiment  rise  In  the  North, 
we  are  Inclined  to  overlook  them. 

But  there  Is  evidence  that  some  of  the 
northern  states,  not  Just  the  wealthiest  ones 
but  smaller  ones  with  overwhelmingly  white 
and  largely  rural  populations,  nre  getting 
tired  of  wh.it  they  call  "carrying  the  South." 

And  the  simplest  and  politically  the  most 
pKjpular  method  of  exercising  states  rights 
they  know  Is  to  cut  off  the  funds  they  are 
sending  by  way  of  Washington  to  suppwrt 
projects  In  the  South  ranging  from  welfare 
to  highways  and  education. 

The  proposal  of  Minnesota  Congressman 
Albert  Qule  to  slash  $48  million  off  feder.U 
aid  to  Mlsj5lsslppl  schools  and  transfer  a 
major  p^irt  of  the  money  to  his  own  state 
and  Its  neighbors  is  only  one  evidence  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  rising  interest  In  "states 
rights"  In  money  handling  In  the  Midwest 
and  Mountain  regions. 

And  heavy  handouts  from  these  states  by 
way  of  Washintrton  to  Mississippi  and  Its 
southern  neighbors  can  be  cited  by  northern 


politicians  to  support  their  cry.  "Let's  close 
the  money  tap  and  keep  our  funds  at  home. ' 

Mississippi  Is  the  pix)rest  of  the  states  luid 
slipping  a  little  further  behind  the  national 
Income  level  each  year. 

At  the  same  time  we  cry  out  more  loudly 
than  perhaps  any  other  except  Alabama  In 
defense  of  stalt^  rights — our  right  to  hiindle 
our  own  aifalrs  without  federal  Interference 
or  even  federal  funds. 

Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  among  the 
nation's  leaders  m  seeking  and  getting  federal 
help  to  keep  our  state  going. 

And  those  federal  funds  come  not  Just 
from  wealthy  states  like  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  California  but  from  northern 
states  with  an  economic  base  more  like  our 
own,  such  as  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Min- 
nesota. 

The  federal  education  bill  recently  ap- 
proved by  House  committee  allocates  almoet 
$100  million  to  Mississippi,  putting  us  on  top 
of  eight  or  ten  states  In  receiving  such  assist- 
ance. 

Federal  funds  sent  to  Mississippi  to  sup- 
port various  projects  In  the  w.ir  on  poverty 
also  put  Us  among  the  top  states  In  America 
as  upward  of  $30  million  Is  poured  Into  our 
state. 

During  the  year  1965  more  than  $23  nul- 
Ilon  In  federal  funds  wiis  spent  In  Missis- 
sippi on  dlstrloution  of  food  to  the  needy, 
making  us  one  of  the  top  ten  states  In  the 
nation  in  this  category  of  accepting  feder.\l 
help  .^nd  the  Mississippi  Delta,  which  often 
leads  the  cry  to  "let  us  look  after  our  own 
atlairs,"  took  an  unusually  heavv"  slice  of 
this  money  as  It  Is  also  of  antl-;x)verty  money. 

As  the  poorest  of  the  states,  Mississippi 
pays  less  Income  tax  per  capita  to  the  federal 
"1  reasury  than  any  other  state. 

But  when  It  comes  to  getting  money  back 
from  Uncle  Sam,  we  rank  well  above  the 
average. 

In  1965,  the  last  year  for  which  detailed 
Qgiu^s  for  many  programs  are  available,  fed- 
eral grants  to  all  states  averaged  out  to  $79 
per  person. 

But  the  stare  of  Mississippi  received  $90 
per  person  In  federal  grants. 

And  since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
booming  increase  In  federal  a.sslstance  to  pov- 
erty  programs,  for  emergency  food  distribu- 
tion In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  to  education, 
and  for  payment  of  upward  of  $80  million 
to  Mississippi  farmers  for  land  retirement 
and  conservation  practices. 

Keeping  government  close  to  the  people 
Ls  Ideal  as  long  as  that  government  can  be 
effective. 

But  IT  local  government  can't  buUd  ade- 
quate highways  and  schools  and  provide 
other  public  services,  It's  mighty  comforting 
to  have  something  like  federal  aid  to  the 
poorer  states  or  a  program  like  our  own 
Minimum  Education  Fund  which  takes  f.ix 
money  from  the  wealthier  counties  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  passes  it  out  to  poorer  counties 
so  that  they  can  provide  at  least  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  educitlon  for  all. 

.\nd  If  northern  states  really  do  start 
taking  st.ites  rights  seriously  and  decide  that 
one  of  their  buslo  rights  Is  to  keep  their  tax 
money  at  home  r.ither  than  sending  it  South 
to  Mississippi  and  our  neighboring  states 
to  help  us  run  our  schools,  build  hlghw.iTs. 
pay  the  crippled,  the  aged.  etc..  we  wlU  be 
In  trouble  more  critical  than  any  we  have 
k.iown  since  the  Expression  days  of  the 
1930's. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PORTLAND. 
OREG.  AND  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
AGAIN  EXPRESS  STRONG  SUP- 
PORT FOR  ELEMENT.\RY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT  AND  OP- 
POSE QUIE  BILLS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Br.\demas]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  . 

There  was  no  objection.         I 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  placed  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
statements  in  support  of  continuation  of 
the  Elementai-y  and  Secondary  Educa- 
yon  Act — H.R.  7819— and  in  opposition 
to  the  substitutes  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota    (Mr.  QuieI. 

Since  then,  I  have  heard  further  from 
two  city  superintendents  who  express 
their  prave  concern  over  any  measure 
which  might  jeopardize  the  present  pro- 
gram. ..     J     ^     * 

Melvln  W.  Barnes,  superintendent  ol 

schools  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  writes: 

I  opposed  the  Qule  amendment  and  .  .  . 
favor  the  extension  of  the  ESEA  In  its  present 

form.  ^  . 

I  hope  the  Act  Is  continued  without  Im- 
portant change. 

I  have  also  heard  further  from  Super- 
intendent Paul  A.  Miller,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Superintendent  Miller  writes  as 
follows: 

Any  dr.miiitlc  alterations  In  ESEA,  at  the 
moment,  would  be  very  traumatic  to  school 
6>-stems.  particularly  those  representing  core 
cities.  If  changes  are  to  be  made,  they  should 
be  preceded  with  careful  thought  and  de- 
Uberailons  rather  than  political  expediency. 

It  Is  a  curious  circumstance  to  find  south- 
ern states  who  lose  money  Join  with  northern 
states  where  central  cities,  by  and  large, 
would  lose  money  to.  It  doesn't  make  prac- 
Ucal  educational  sense  even  though,  by 
stretching  one's  Imagination,  It  may  make 
some  political  sense  which  at  the  moment 
esc.ipes  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuing  strong 
support  for  the  ESEA  expressed  by  the 
superintendents  and  other  members  of 
the  education  profession  who  deal  daily 
with  school  problems  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  the  present  pro- 
gram of  school  aid.  To  disrupt  an  on- 
going program  which  is  working  well 
would  be  folly. 


THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT— DEPART- 
MENT OF  JUSTICE  STYLE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  LMr.  Hebert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  Department  of  Justice  announced 
that  it  would  not  prosecute  those  demon- 
strators and  rabble-rousers  who  are 
inciting  to  riot  throughout  the  country 
and  urging  individuals  to  refuse  to  obey 
the  laws  in  the  defense  of  the  country 
because  it  has  made  the  judicial  decision 
that  such  individuals  are  protected  im- 
der  the  first  amendment,  I  am  in  a 
quandry. 

It  has  been  most  difficult  for  me,  and 
I  am  sure  for  many  others,  to  solve  the 
problems  and  relieve  the  American 
people  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the  De- 


partment of  Justice  has  placed  them. 
Some  people,  including  myself  of  course, 
simply  cannot  understand  why  section 
12  of  the  Universal  MUitary  Training 
Act  and  title  18  of  section  2388  of 
the  United  States  Code  should  not  be 
grounds  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  prosecute. 

In  order  to  be  of  help  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  to  make  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law  read  Department 
of  Justice  style,  the  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I 
am  not  oCEering  this  suggested  amend- 
ment nor  do  I  subscribe  to  or  believe  in 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  first 
amendment.  I  am  perfectly  happy  with 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
as  it  is. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  like  the 
Department  of  Justice,  that  the  first 
amendment  gives  anybody  protection  for 
treasonable  and  seditious  acts. 

In  order  to  be  absolutely  positive  and 
certain  about  what  I  mean  by  sedition 
and  treason,  I  direct  your  attention  to 
sedition  as  defined  by  Webster's  diction- 
ary: "Excitement  of  discontent  against 
the  Government,  or  of  resistance  to  law- 
ful authority."  Sedition  implies  "conduct 
leading  to  commotion  or  the  resistance 
to  authority  but  without  overt  act." 

Treason,  according  to  Webster,  is  "con- 
duct marked  by  an  overt  act  or  acts  aim- 
ing at  overthrow  of  the  Government,  be- 
trayal to  the  enemy,  or  the  like." 

Now  I  feel  certain  that  the  dumbest 
among  us  cannot  misinterpret  tliat  def- 
inition, or  perhaps  the  Department  of 
Justice  can. 

But  to  my  limited  capacity,  I  must 
accept  exactly  what  Webster  says,  and 
I  must  apply  his  definition  to  what  is 
meant  in  article  HI  of  the  Constitution, 
which  prohibits  such  action. 

Section  12  of  the  Draft  Act  and  title  18 
of  United  States  Code  2388  means  what 
it  says  in  spite  of  the  interpretation 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  places 
on  it. 

Now  in  order  to  clear  up  any  misimder- 
standing  would  it  not  be  simple  and  easy 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  offer 
for  consideration  the  following  amend- 
ment. Department  of  Justice  style,  which 
would  leave  no  doubt  about  what  the  law 
is  and  to  which  acts  of  law  the  first 
amendment  applies. 

Again  I  repeat  and  emphasize  that 
this  is  not  my  belief,  nor  do  I  intend  to 
offer  such  an  amendment,  but  I  am 
merely  suggesting  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
offlcially  expressed  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  Friday,  May  5, 
with  Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred 
Vinson,  Jr.,  as  spokesman. 

Here  is  how  the  first  amendment  now 
reads  and  then  based  on  the  testimony 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  colloquy  as  refiected  in  the  ac- 
curate record  of  that  day's  hearing,  here 
is  how  the  first  amendment  would  read 
Department  of  Justice  style: 

FIRST    AMENDMENT    AS    NOW    STANDS 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  reUglon,  or  prohibiting  the 


free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 


FIRST      AMENDMENT      DEPARTMENT      OF     JUSTICE 
STYLE 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
estabUshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  and  further,  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  above,  shall  make  no  law  prohibiting 
or  forbidding  activities  affecting  armed  forces 
during  war. 

(a)  Whoever,  when  the  United  States  is  at 
war,  willfully  makes  or  conveys  false  reports 
or  false  statements  with  intent  to  Interfere 
with  the  operations  or  success  of  the  mlli- 
tery  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
wlUfuUy  obstructs  the  recruiting  or  enlist- 
ment service  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Injtiry  of  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or 
attempts  to  do  so,  or 

(b)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
one  or  more  such  persons  do  any  act  to  ef- 
fect the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each  of 
the  parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall  not  be 
prosecuted. 

(c)  Whoever  harbors  or  conceals  any  per- 
son who  he  knows,  or  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  or  suspect,  has  committed,  or  Is 
about  to  commit,  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  prosecuted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  because  of  the  provisions  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

^d)  This  section  shall  apply  witWn  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  high  seas,  as  well 
as  within  the  United  States. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  prohibiting  or 
forbidding 

(a)    Any  member  of  the  Selective  Service 
Svstem  or  any  other  person  charged  or  who 
otherwise   evades   or   refuses  registration   or 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  title,  or  who  knowingly 
counsels,  aids  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or 
evade  registration  or  service  In   the   Armed 
Forces  or  any  of  the  requirements   of  this 
title  or  of  said  rules,  regulations,  or  direc- 
tions,  or   who   In   any   manner   shall   know- 
ingly fall  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any 
duty  required  of  him  under  or  In  execution 
of  this  title,  or  rules,  regulations,  or  direc- 
tions made  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  shall  knowingly  hinder 
or  interfere  or  attempt  to  do  so  In  any  way 
by  force  or  violence  or  otherwise  with  the 
administration  of  this  title  or  the  rules  of 
regulations  made  pursuant  thereto,  or  who 
conspires  to  commit  any  one  or  more  of  such 
offenses  shall  not  be  prosecuted  In  any  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  of  competent 
jurisdiction  and  shall  not  be  prosecuted  or 
punished  because  such  acts  come  under  the 
protection  of  the  First  Amendment. 


GOVERNOR  REAGAN  CRITICIZES 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  DeerlinI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  May  17  reported 
a  speech  delivered  by  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, of  California,  before  a  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
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Association.  The  thrust  of  his  remarics 
was  that  business  arid  lndustr>-  have  beer. 
doing  surprisingly  well  despite  purported 
obstacles  placed  in  their  way  by  a  med- 
dlesome Federal  Government 

Singling  out  the  antipoverty  program 
for  special  criticism,  the  Governor  cited 

A  mulU-mJUlon  dollar  plan  of  the  OEO 
to  asolst  the  Zunl  Indians  to  retail  their 
Jewelry  through  a  cooperative  store. 

Mr.  Reagan  noted  that — 
The  Zunls  on  their  own  already  are  selling 
S2  million  worth  of  Jewelry  annually 

I  have  checked  this  matter  out  with 
OEO.  I  learned  that  while  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  Zuni.  N  Me.x  ,  did  Indeed  re- 
ceive a  grant,  it  was  not  in  the  ■multi- 
million  ■  range,  but  for  exactly  $208,741 
Its  purpose:  To  establLsh  a  workshop  and 
craftsmen's  cooperative  to  help  train  the 
tribe  In  more  efficient  marketing  meth- 
ods. At  present,  the  Indians  themselve.s 
receive  only  a  small  fraction  of  some  $2 
million  a  year  for  which  their  Jewelry- 
sells.  The  rest  goes  to  middlemen  who 
market  their  goods 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  I  think  that  the 
tribe  voluntarily  asked  for  a  delay  In 
the  expenditure  of  OEO  funds  until  they 
could  themselves  complete  a  new  build- 
ing to  house  the  cooperative 

I  know  that  Indians  were  always  ex- 
pendable on  the  movie  lots  where  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  received  his  job  training 
Happily,  the  Federal  Government  feels 
differently. 


THE     MODEL     CITIES     PROGRAM 
HOPE     FOR      URBAN     AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsm 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  the  model  cities  programs  and  I 
am  heartened  that  yesterday  the  House 
rejected  a  .shortsighted  amendment 
which  would  have  postponed  the  start 
of  this  most  promising  program  to  re- 
vive our  urt)an  centers  and  rehabilitate 
the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged  who  live 
there. 

Today  our  population  is  about  70-per- 
cent urban-suburban  In  nature,  and  this 
trend  away  from  rural  life  Is  growing 
rapidly.  We  have  to  some  degree  recog- 
nized this  urgent  problem  that  confronts 
us  with  our  burgeoning  urban  communi- 
ties, but  our  efforts  to  solve  It  have  until 
now  been  piecemeal — an  urban  renewal 
project  here;  a  day  care  center  there: 
somewhere  in  the  city's  core  perhaps  a 
senior  citizens  center  or  a  health  clinic: 
In  a  few  suburban  fringe  areas  pilot 
transit  projects. 

But  the  problem  will  never  be  solved 
In  this  haphazard  manner.  In  the  model 
cities  program  we  have  the  hope  of  a 
coordinated  and  concentrated  attack  not 
only  on  the  physical  decay  of  buildings 
and  facilities,  but  the  whole  environment 
of  blight  and  despair  which  dooms  the 
residents  of  slum  areas  to  a  perpetual 


cycle      of      poverty,      ignorance,      and 
dependence. 

The  funds  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  already  been  se- 
verely cut  from  the  President's  original 
request.  To  have  eliminated  them  alto- 
gether would  have  been  a  drastic,  un- 
realistic move — a  massive  .step  backward 
in  our  effort  to  Improve  the  conditions 
and  quahty  of  American  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  .some  200  applications 
have  been  submitted  for  participation  In 
the  program  by  cities  tuid  towns  through- 
out the  Nation,  In  New  Jersey,  the  nine 
communities  of  Newark.  East  Orange. 
Orange.  Hoboken.  Jersey  City,  Perth 
Amboy,  Trenton.  Camden,  and  Atlantic 
City  have  made  application.  More  are 
expected  to  submit  applications  later  for 
the  second  round  of  the  program.  In  this 
connection.  I  have  received  a  forthright 
and  succinct  telegram  from  New  Jersey's 
Governor,  Richard  J.  Hugiies,  on  the 
vital  Importance  of  this  program  to  our 
State,  and  I  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Trenton.  N.J  . 

May  16.  1967. 
Hon.  Peter  W  Rodino,  Jr.. 
Hou<f  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Tl'.e  model  cities  program  Is  of  vital  !m- 
fKirtance  to  the  communities  of  New  Jersey. 
I  strongly  urge  your  support  of  the  appro- 
priations recommended  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
.-esentatlves.  These  appropriations  already 
have  been  greatly  reduced  from  the  minimal 
administration  request  of  $400  million  In 
supplemental  funds  fur  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram and  $250  million  for  model  cities  urban 
renewal  Even  this  minimal  administration 
request  cunnot  begin  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  communities  It  is  essential  that  this 
pioneering  program  be  funded  If  we  are  not 
to  abandon  the  people  of  our  great  urban 
areas  to  hopelessness  and  decay. 

Many  New  Jersey  cities  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  this  program  and  applications 
have  been  submitted  by  nine  communities 
Including  Hoboken.  Jersey  City,  Newttrk,  East 
Orange,  Orange.  Perth  Amboy.  Trenton. 
Camden,  and  Atlantic  City  Other  cities  In- 
cluding Paterson,  Cape  May  City.  Platnfleld, 
and  New  Brunswick  have  expressed  Interest 
In  the  second  round  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  few  programs  before  the  Con- 
gress this  year  of  greater  importance  to  the 
long-term  interests  of  New  Jersey  than  that 
of  the  model  cities. 

RicH,\RD  J.  Hughes. 
Goi'ernor  of  Neir  Jersey. 

The  S225  million  we  have  approved  for 
supplementary  grants  and  new  urban  re- 
newal projects  within  model  cities  pro- 
grams is  a  paltry.  Inadequate  amount 
when  we  consider  the  need.  But  It  Is  at 
least  a  beginning  to  our  task.  To  post- 
pone It  further  will  mean  we  will  face  a 
far  more  difificult  situation,  with  higher 
human  costs  in  terms  of  crime,  delin- 
quency, welfare  loads,  disease  and  health 
hazards. 

When  first  proposing  this  program. 
President  Johnson  said: 

If  we  permit  our  cities  to  grow  without 
rational  design,  if  we  stand  passively  by. 
while  the  center  of  each  becomes  a  hive  of 
deprivation,  crime,  and  hopelessness:  If  we 
devour  the  countryside  as  though  It  were  Um- 
ltle.ss.  while  our  ruins — millions  of  tenement 
apartments  and  delapldated  houses — go  un- 
redeemed. If  we  become  two  people,  the  sub- 
urban affluent  and  the  lu-ban  poor,  each 
filled  with  mistrust  and  fear  one  for  the 
other — If  this  Is  our  desire  and  policy  aa  a 


people,  then  we  shall  effectively  cripple  each 
generation  to  come.  We  shall  as  well  con- 
demn our  own  generation  to  a  bitter  para- 
dox and  educated,  wealthy,  progressive  peo- 
ple, who  would  not  give  their  thoughts,  their 
resources,  or  their  wills  to  provide  for  their 
common  well-being. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  have  better  sense  and  more 
compassion  thtin  to  abrogate  responsi- 
bility for  this  commitment,  or  believe 
that  such  a  fate  is  either  necessary  or 
inevitable.  We  cannot  abandon  our  fel- 
low citizens  to  poverty,  fear,  and  despair 
for  yet  another  year.  I  most  strongly 
urge  approval  of  this  essential  appropria- 
tion by  the  Senate  and  further  action 
then  by  the  House  to  sustain  it. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  FarbsteinI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  month  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  the  problems  of  older  Amer- 
icans appeared  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  writer,  Mr.  David  Holm- 
strom.  examined  the  question  of  social 
security  benefits  and  discussed  at  some 
length  the  role  of  senior  citizens  centers 
for  helping  those  older  Americans  who 
are  socially  isolated  and  are  in  need  of 
social  attention  to  once  again  give  mean- 
ing to  life. 

Mr.  Holmstrom  provides  a  most  rel- 
evant Insight  on  senior  citizens  problems. 
In  his  words: 

since  all  older  people  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  being  young,  and  no  young  per- 
son has  ever  had  the  e.xperlence  of  being  old, 
there  should  be  more  effort  to  encourage 
young  people  to  understand  the  problems 
of  older  people  and  to  develop  a  concern  for 
these    problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  part,  I  wish  to 
encourage  significant  public  articles  like 
Mr.  Holmstroms  which  focuses  on  such 
areas  of  national  concern.  I  t)elleve  in- 
tensive and  extensive  up-to-date  studies 
by  the  Government  and  by  private  orga- 
nizations should  be  conducted  on  the 
problem  of  older  Americans.  Increased 
.social  security  benefits  are  an  important 
phase  of  public  policy  for  retired  citizens, 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  ultimate  aim 
of  public  policy  toward  these  citizens 
should  be  on  maintaining  a  productive 
life  and  on  a  policy  making  use  of  older 
Americans  skills  and  maturity,  such  as 
in  a  community  service  corps. 

I  wish  to  recommend  this  series  of 
three  articles  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  I  believe  they  will  find  them  in- 
formative and  of  value  as  we  consider 
legislation  during  this  session  relating 
to  the  problems  of  older  citizens. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 

26.  19671 
How  Much  an  Answer  Is  Social  SECtrarrr? 

{The  impact  of  social  security  on  nearly 
6  million  Americana  crver  65  has  become  a 
paradox.  Like  a  trickle,  it  svataiJis  the  day- 
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to-day  necessities  of  many  lonely  retirees  Imt 
at  the  same  time  fails  to  bring  -social  secu- 
rity "  The  remedy  is  not  necessarily  more 
social  security,  but  a  sensitive  understanding 
that  retirement  brings  special  needs.  This 
and    tuo   subsequent    reports   discuss    those 

needs  ) 

I  By  David  Holmstrom) 

Boston — On  the  one  hand  there  are  the 
rehired  Americans  who  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves Thev  have  been  able  to  retire  with 
investments,  private  pension  plans,  and  sav- 
ings They  knew  social  security  was  walUng 
for  them,  but  It  would  be  small.  Their  re- 
tirement needs  do  not  now  depend  exclusively 
on  social  security. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  mlUlons 
of  elderlv  retirees  over  65  who  receive  an 
official  envelope  in  the  mail  on  the  third  day 
of  every  month  Inside  the  envelope  Is  their 
only  income,  a  ll?ht  blue  social  security 
check  from  the  United  States  Treasury. 

p>r  most  of  these  elderly  citizens  the 
check  is  a  hopelessly  small  amount  (averag- 
ing t85  a  month)  and  means  another  30  days 
of  lean  meals,  oversleeping,  and  loneliness. 
For  reasons  of  lack  of  education,  social  or 
business  problems,  or  excessive  medical  costs 
these  people  have  no  assets  or  close  personal 
contacus  with  anyone  else.  They  dwell  In 
large  cities  in  a  world  of  substandard  hous- 
ing and  second-hand  clothes. 

They  exist  on  an  average  Income  under 
$2,500  a  vear  from  social  security,  weUare, 
or  pensions.  Often  they  are  the  victims  of 
high-pressure  salesmen  and  assorted  health 
frauds.  There  are  nearly  6  million  of  these 
unattached,  forgotten  people. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  they  are  so 
forgotten  that  it  is  hard  to  find  them.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  recently  an- 
nounced a  $1  25  million  program  called  proj- 
ect Find  (for  friendless.  Isolated,  needy,  dis- 
abled )  to  help  locate  the  millions  and  direct 
them  to  help. 

It  Is  similar  In  concept  to  last  year's  medi- 
care alert  which  sought  out  elderly  persons 
to  inform  them  of  the  benefits  avaUable 
under  medicare.  The  National  Council  on 
Aging  will  operate  Find. 

In  this  century  the  percentage  of  the 
United  States  population  age  65  or  over  more 
than  doubled  (from  4.1  percent  In  1900  to 
9.4  percent  In  1965)  while  the  number  in- 
creased more  than  sixfold  (from  3  million 
to  more  than  19  million) . 

During  the  next  20  years,  the  older  popula- 
tion Is  expected  to  Increase  about  40  percent 
to  25  million.  In  two  states,  California  and 
New  York,  the  number  will  grow  to  more 
than  2  million.  In  five  other  states,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  the 
number  will  Increase  to  more  than  1  million. 
People  over  60  now  outnumber  teen-agers  by 
about  2  million. 

Should  President  Johnson's  proposed  20 
percent  Increase  In  social-security  benefits 
become  a  reality,  the  additional  money  in 
the  pockets  of  elderly  citizens  will  make 
them  feel  less  forgotten. 

But  even  though  social-security  benefits 
went  up  14.1  percent  between  1954  and  1966, 
the  cost  of  living  rose  21.9  percent.  In- 
creased benefits,  when  provided  by  the  90th 
Congress,  still  will  not  rescue  most  of  these 
citizens  from  threadbare  living. 

PRIVATE   PLANS   BEGIN 

At  the  same  time  social  security  was  de- 
veloping Into  broader  coverage  over  the 
years,  private  employers  and  unions  were 
establishing  private  pension  plans  for  work- 
ers. In  1935  only  about  1,100  employers  had 
pension  plans  and  only  about  2.2  million  em- 
ployees were  covered.  Today  there  are  more 
than  25,000  plans  covering  23  million 
workers. 

But  additional  income  is  not  the  only  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  elderly  people. 

"Naturally  any  amount  of  money  from 
any  source  will  help,"  said  a  social  worker 


in  Boston.  "But  in  the  long  run  we've  got  to 
change  the  notion  of  our  youth-oriented  so- 
ciety that  it  U  'bad'  to  retire,  'bad'  to  be- 
come gray  haired  and  gradually  change  your 
activities  from  go-go  to  relaxed.  Most  of 
these  forgotten  people  have  had  their  spirits 
atrophied  because  so  few  people  have  cared 
about  them."  ,   ^ 

In  1985  the  Older  Americans  Act  was 
passed  unanimously  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson.  The  bUl  au- 
thorized total  appropriations  of  «n.5  million 
in  fiscal  1966  and  1967  for  grants  to  states 
and  to  public  or  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions for  developing  programs  to  help   the 

aged. 

Regional  offices  were  established  in  Bos- 
ton New  York,  Charlottesville.  Va.;  Atlanta. 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Dallas,  Denver, 
and  San  Francisco. 

Statistics  indicated  in  1966  that  nearly  19 
million  older  Americans: 

Had  a  total  income  of  over  «40  billion, 
almost  all  of  which  was  used  for  current 
expenditures. 

Spent  proportionately  more  than  younger 
people  on  housing  and  household  operations, 
health  care,  and  food  purchased  for  prepara- 
tion at  home. 

Earned  the  largest  single  source  of  their 
income  from  employment  even  though 
fewer  than  one  in  five  are  in  the  labor  force. 

Had  35,000  marriages  in  which  the  groom, 
the  bride  or  both  are  65  or  over. 


BCTTER   HOUSING   NEEDED 


2.7   rrUllion   older   people   living   alone   or 

with  non-relatives  had  Incomes  under  $1,500. 

Most  older  men  were  married;  most  older 

women  were  widows,  and  there  were  almost 

twice  as  many  widows  as  widowers. 

Several  yeeurs  ago  a  foundation-financed 
study  of  the  quality  of  housing  of  persons 
receiving  social  security  showed  that: 

45  percent  of  all  older  persons  living  In 
households  were  classified  as  being  in  need 
of  better  accommodations. 

80  percent  were  living  in  houses  at  least 
30  years  old,  and  40  percent  living  in  houses 
at  least  51  years  old. 

Older  persons  In  poorest  health  occupied 
the  poorest  housing. 

But  statistics  are  beguiling.  Nearly  two 
years  ago  Donald  P.  Kent,  then  director  of 
the  Office  of  Aging  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  warned  of 
playing  the  "numbers  game"  with  older 
citizens. 

In  a  keynote  address  before  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Executives  on  Aging  In 
Washington,  Mr.  Kent  delivered  a  speech 
which  was  made  Into  a  pamphlet  and  is  still 
widely  circulated. 

CHANGING   NATURE 

"Actually  we  have  a  process  going  on — 
people  entering  the  aged  category,  people 
growing  old  within  it,  and  people  leaving  It." 
said  Mr.  Kent,  "Should  we  not  be  more  In- 
terested in  the  fiux? 

"(Statistics)  obscure  the  process — the 
changing  nature  of  the  population.  This,  of 
course,  has  important  implications  with  re- 
spect to  planning  health,  recreational,  and 
other  facilities  and  services.  There  are  certain 
correlatives  that  follow  from  our  thinking 
of  the  aged  as  a  group.  One  Is  an  emphasis 
upon  a  short-term  approach  rather  than 
upon  long-range  planning,  upon  palUatives 
rather  than  cures." 

Mr.  Kent  quoted  Dr.  Irving  Boeow  of 
Western  Reserve  University:  "Problems  of 
old  age  are  of  two  general  kinds— those  that 
older  people  actually  have  and  those  the 
experts  think  they  have." 

So  little  Is  known  about  aging  that  aa 
late  as  1961  a  report  on  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  said:  "We  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  acqtUrlng  knowledge  of  the 
effects  on  older  persons  of  change  within 
themselves  and  In  their  social  and  physical 
environment. 


"Since  all  older  people  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  being  young,  and  no  young  person 
has  ever  had  the  experience  of  being  old, 
there  should  be  more  effort  to  encourage 
young  people  to  understand  the  problems  of 
older  people  and  to  develop  a  concern  for 
these  problems." 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

27,  1967] 
Role  To  Plat — A  Senior  Center  Is  Reniwai, 
(By  David  Holmstrom) 
Boston. — Richard  Halpert  hasn't  been  to 
a  movie  In  20  years.  Nor  does  he  own  a  tele- 
vision set.  But  he  reads  a  lot,  and  now  and 
then  a  movie  could  be  inviting,  or  a  com- 
fortable chair  to  watch  a  good  documentary 
on  educational  TV. 

But  living  on  $132.65  a  month  doesnt 
encourage  extravagance.  It  cuts  dally  life 
down  to  the  essentials. 

Under  the  clrcimistances  Mr.  Halpert  out- 
does most  other  men  his  age  (76)  in  sur- 
mounting the  problems  of  retirement,  old 
age,  and  loneliness.  HU  attitude  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  to  other  elderly  citizens 
because  he  has  always  been  active  and  alert. 
His  large  apartment,  up  three  filghts  of 
stairs  in  an  old  red-brick  buUdlng  in  Boston, 
is  spartan  and  quiet.  He  moves  through  his 
home  carefully  and  deliberately.  He  is  a  small, 
thin  man  with  sparkling  gray  eyes. 

MARKET    watched 

When  he  came  to  this  country  44  years 
ago  from  Germany,  as  a  young  World  War  I 
veteran,  he  went  to  work  In  a  chocolate 
factory  near  Boston.  After  several  years  of 
"working  at  chocolate"  he  eventually  be- 
came the  manager  of  a  grocery  store  owned 
by  a  large  company.  He  retired  In  1955  with 
a  few  thousand  dollars  in  savings.  His  wife 
passed  away  In  1965  after  several  years  of 
illness. 

He  receives  a  pension  of  $24.45  a  monta 
from  hU  former  employer  and  $108.10  a 
month  in  benefits  from  social  security.  Occa- 
sionally he  makes  a  small  profit  from  buying 
and  selling  shares  on  the  stock  market  by 
using  his  savings  carefully.  But  he  has  no 
other  Income. 


SOYBEAN   MEAL   USED 

Rent  U  $72  a  month.  Usvially  he  allows 
himself  $7  a  week  for  food  "but  prlcee  are 
too  high  now,"  he  says  and  caUs  eating 
"a  bad,  expensive  habit.  I'm  not  fond  of 
meat  and  I  don't  have  too  much  Interest  In 
cooking."  He  speaks  with  a  noticeable  Ger- 
man accent  and  now  and  then  searches  for 
Just  the  right  word. 

Several  years  ago  he  learned  of  a  firm 
in  Chicago  which  processes  a  nutrlttous  soy- 
bean meal  for  consumption  In  tmderdevel- 
oped  countries. 

Every  few  months  now  he  orders  two  large 
cans  of  the  meal  and  uses  the  mixture  In 
his  evening  meals.  It  Is  gran\Uar,  nearly 
tasteless,  but  something  like  eaUng  starch 
and  old  bread.  Mixed  with  creamed  soup  or 
other  Ingredients  he  says  it  makes  a  sub- 
stantial. If  not  appealing,  meal. 

He  Is  usuaUy  up  by  5:30  every  morning 
and  has  a  breakfast  consisting  of  cereal,  a 
banana,  one  slice  of  bread,  a  boUed  egg. 
crackers  with  jam,  and  cocoa  "I  go  for  the 
expensive  kind,"  he  says  and  holds  up  a 
can  of  Imported  cocoa. 

readino  OrjOYKD 
His  apartment  U  well  ftimlshed  with  old 
but  clean  furniture  and  he  does  the  house- 
hold work  hlmseU.  Just  recently  be  spent 
money  on  some  new  winter  clothes,  the  fcrt 
cloth4  he  had  purchased  In  years^  M  toe 
same  time  he  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
$6.60— a  "real  bargain."  he  says.  ___,.  ^ 
Most  of  his  enjoyment  comes  from  reading 
magazines  and  books  and  he  has  done  some 
^ing.  "I  like  to  write."  he  says.  "I  get  In 
print  very  seldom."  Eagerly  he  shows  hla 
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cUpplQga  and  tells  or  hia  Interest  In  Ian- 
guaccs  and  BlbUc&J  archaeology. 

La«t  year  after  taking  a  walk  through  the 
Boston  Fenway,  he  wrote  a  arsthand  ac- 
cotint,  submitted  it  to  a  local  magazine  and 
was  pleased  to  see  It  published.  He  sub- 
scribes to  National  Geographic  and  Forbes 
magazines  and  Usteus  to  the  radio. 

"I  have  no  tune  to  sit  around  on  park 
benches  and  talk  about  lUneases  with  other 
men."  he  says  waving  his  hand  toward  the 
window  and  street  below.  E'.-ery  day  he  tries 
to  spend  two  hours  outside  walking  Often 
he  goes  to  the  Boston  Museum  oj  Fine  .^rts 
to  pursue  his  interest  In  archaeology. 

CKNTEB    DISCOVERED 

For  lunch  he  has  two  slices  of  bread  with 
cheese,  a  bever.^ge  and  a  piece  of  cike.  He 
never  eats  out  'I  can't  afford  It,"  he  says. 
In  the  afternoon  he  likes  to  snack  on  maca- 
roons and  a  piece  of  chocolate.  "I'm  very 
much  for  chocolate."  he  says  sml'.lng 

Recently,  through  contact  with  a  newly 
formed  Boston  Center  for  Senior  CitUens, 
his  Ufe  has  taken  a  new  turn.  The  center, 
within  walking  distance  of  his  apartment, 
U  funded  by  a  $90,000  grant  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1565.  It  Is  a  trial  project 
which.  If  successful,  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  centers. 

Through  Its  permanent  and  volunteer  staff 
It  encourages  older  people  to  come  together 
for  friendly,  meaningful  activity  Local  con- 
tributors include  the  Episcopal  Diocese.  First 
Baptist  Church.  The  First  Church  of  Christ. 
Scientist.  Permanent  Charity  Fund,  Inc.. 
Saint  Ann's  PauUst  Fathers.  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  Trinity  Church 

NEWSPAPER    PRODT7CED 

Mr.  Halpert  was  asked  to  write  the  cen- 
ter's first  edition  of  the  "Boston  Center 
Topics."  On  the  front  page  of  the  mimeo- 
graphed newspaper  he  outlined  the  general 
purpose  of  the  center; 

".  .  .  It  Is  more  and  more  realized  how 
much  ability,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  Is  be- 
ing wasted  In  older  pe<iple  retired  from  their 
occupations  who  have  so  much  free  time  on 
hand  with  which  they  don't  know  what  to 
do.  What  they  need  :s  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  that  will  attract  their  interest, 
give  them  an  aim  to  strive  at.  a  purp<jse  to 
accomplish  Leisure  time,  which  is  one  of 
recreation,  to  lx>k  forward  to  when  one  Is 
usefully  occupied,  hangs  heavy  on  them,  a 
burden  from  which  to  escape  Is  a  hopeless 
wish." 

Perhaps  more  important  to  Mr.  Halpert 
than  the  chance  for  increased  activity  is  the 
pay  he  will  receive  for  the  work  he  will  do 
for  the  center. 

"In  a  way."  he  says.  "I  am  glad  to  be 
busier,  but  in  a  way.  no.  I  have  so  many 
interests  on  my  own  But  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  common  good,  so  I  have  In- 
volved myself  " 

For  attending  a  two-week  training  course 
on  how  to  more  effectively  approach  other 
older  people  and  Introduce  them  to  the  pos- 
slblUUes  of  the  center  or  offer  other  aid.  he 
earned  »28  a  week.  Once  the  center  Is  In 
full  swing  he  will  earn  580  a  month  for  doing 
30  hours  of  work  a  week 

But  for  others,  less  Independent  than  Mr. 
Halpert.  a  center  Is  a  vlUl  meeting  place 
where  friendship  and  activity  replace  the 
loneliness  and  wasted  days  of  living  In  large 
cities.  It  also  serves  .as  a  middleman  when 
personal  needs  or  problems  have  to  be  solved 
through  community  or  government  agencies. 

BECEPnVTTY    Cil'lD 

"One  man,"  said  Mr.  Halpert.  "a  former 
railroad  man.  didn  t  know  what  to  do  with 
himself  until  the  renter  opened.  Now  he  Is 
a  new  man,  much  happier,  and  he  XoT'ts 
forward  to  anything  he  can  do  for  the  center. 

"One  time  I  went  to  a  resUurant  with  a 
young    woman,    a    social    worker    from    the 


center.  She  approached  a  lonely  looking  older 
woman  sitting  at  a  Uble  and  Introduced 
herself.  It  came  out  that  the  woman  had 
no  friends  and  no  relatives  and  was  so  glad 
to  be  spoken  to.  We  told  her  about  the  center 
and  all  shook  hands.  That  woman  needs  to 
go  to  our  center  very  much" 

Mr  Halpert  thinks  the  differences  between 
being  old  and  unhappy  and  being  "a  senior 
citizen"  and  happy  Is  a  receptivity  to  Uie 
possibilities  In  the  world.  "When  I  was  a 
young  boy  of  16  In  Germany  I  read  a  book 
which  said  the  best  medicine  was  cheerful- 
ness I  h.Hve  always  tried  to  be  cheerful  no 
matter  what  I  was  doing.  It  appears  to  have 
worked  all  these  years,"  he  says  with  a  sly 
grin 

(Prom  the  ChrlsUan  Science  Monitor,  May  8. 

19671 

PRocaAM  .'Mm  To  Ease  Lot  of  Senior  Citizens 

(By  David  Holmstrom) 

Boston. — Question:  If  you  have  lived  In 
the  same  apartment  since  1934.  and  your  sole 
income  now  is  $10030  a  month  from  social 
security,  and  suddenly  your  landlord  tells 
you  he  Is  raising  your  rent  from  $75  to  $85 
a  month,  what  do  you  do? 

Before  you  answer,  remember  that  you  are 
over  60  a  retired  truck  driver,  and  long  ago 
learned  to  exist  on  a  minimum  amount  of 
food. 

You  are  also  highly  suspicious  of  strangers, 
and  ad.imant  against  accepting  what  you 
think  might  be  a  handout.  Add  to  all  this 
the  loss  of  your  wife  and  daughter  at  Christ- 
mas last  year. 

Answer;  Given  the  circumstances  you 
would  probably  do  notlilng  but  pay  the  extra 
$10  a  month  and  somehow  manage  to  sur- 
vive, because  the  world  outside  that  apart- 
ment has  become  too  much  to  cope  with. 

This  Is  not  a  hypothetical  case.  A  man  In 
Boston  Is  being  pushed  to  the  limit  In  Just 
this  manner.  But  a  neighbor  did  hear  of  his 
situation  and  phoned  a  local  service  agency 
which  in  turn  contacted  the  Boston  Center 
for  Senior  Citizens. 

To  date,  he  has  been  talked  to  and  some- 
what convinced  that  a  few  people  want  to 
help  him.  Efforts  are  under  way  to  locate  a 
new  place  to  live  even  though  the  chances 
are  he  will  resist  change  of  any  sort. 

SBNSB     OF     rNSECtTKITY     LrNCKRS 

The  90th  Congress  may  help  him  and 
others  facing  the  same  pressures,  too. 
Should  President  Johnson's  proposal  of  a 
minimum  increase  of  10  percent  in  monthly 
social-security  benefits  be  enacted,  millions 
of  Americans  would  be  helped. 

The  additional  $10.  $20.  or  $30  a  month  can 
go  a  long  way  In  the  budget  of  a  retiree.  But 
It  Is  not  nearly  enough  to  relieve  that  sense 
of  Insecurity  when  Income  remains  barely 
sufficient. 

"Income  is  paramount  now,"  said  James 
C.  Hunt,  regional  representative  on  aging. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  Boston.  "The  enactment  of  medlcixre 
took  a  little  of  the  strain  off.  but  Increasing 
their  Income  Is  the  immediate  problem  " 

There  are  hazards  Involved.  Sen.  Jennings 
Randolph  (D)  of  West  Virginia,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  employment  and  re- 
tirement incomes  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  said;  "I  am  convinced  that 
there  need  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
appointment experienced  by  too  many  older 
Americans  in  the  past,  who  have  eagerly 
anticipated  social-security  increases,  only  to 
find  th.it  when  they  were  enacted  some  other 
retirement  benefit  was  reduced,  leaving  them 
In  no  better  financial  circumstance  or,  worse 
still.  In  even  more  impoverished  circum- 
stances " 

Recent  hearings  before  his  subcommittee 
were  concerned  with  retirement  benefits 
which  might  adversely  affect  social  security 
such  as  old-age  assistance,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, and  private  pensions. 


ATrrruDE  assessed 

Equally  Important  are  the  efforts  being 
made  to  restore  the  morale  of  many  older 
Americans.  While  the  need  of  financial  se- 
curity looms  large,  their  empty  days  need 
meaningful  activity. 

"The  attitude  toward  elderly  people,"  said 
Mr.  Hunt,  "has  been  generally  that  they  have 
nothing  more  to  contribute,  that  'old  age' 
has  set  In.  But  this  attitude  is  being  changed 
now." 

It  was  with  this  In  mind  that  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  WlUard  Wlrtz  early  this  year 
proposed  a  two-year  program  of  free  public 
education  for  everyone  over  60  years  old.  The 
aim  would  be  to  better  equip  older  citizens 
for  service  to  society  and  make  better  use 
of  their  acciunulated  experience.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  said  that  svich  an  educa- 
tional plan  would  be  a  better  alternative 
than  a  program  for  early  retirement. 

"What  a  grand  thing  It  would  be,"  he  said, 
"If  service  came  to  be  recognize<l  as  the  final 
and  most  satisfying  opportunity  of  all." 

A  step  In  the  direction  of  service  Is  the 
Poster  Grandparents  program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Nearly  3.000  senior 
citizens  throughout  the  country  now  are 
regular  "grandmother  and  grandfather"  visi- 
tors to  city  agencies  and  Independent  non- 
profit homes  or  Institutions  for  children. 
They  give  their  love  and  attention  to  un- 
wanted and  neglected  children. 

RESCUE    FROM   ISOLATION 

After  a  two-week  training  program  and  an 
Indoctrination  course  in  the  Institution 
where  they  work,  the  Foster  Grandparents 
earn  $1  50  an  hour  for  20  hours  a  week  of 
visiting.  The  progr;im  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide worthwhile  activity  for  older  persons 
and  give  homeless  youngsters  a  continuing 
relationship  with  adults. 

But  before  many  older  people  will  be  able 
to  serve  their  fellow  man  tliey  need  now  to 
be  "rescued  from  isolation"  said  Jack  Leff. 
coordinator  of  the  aged  program  for  the 
Roxbury  Federation  of  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ters. Inc  .  in  Boston.  Mr.  Leff's  centers  are  In 
three  multiracial  neighborhoods.  He  says  his 
centers  are  'ready  to  serve  people  anywhere 
we  can  find  them  or  they  can  find  us." 

The  federation  was  funded  with  $230,000 
from  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Aging  under  Title  3  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

With  a  staff  of  18  Service  Corps  worker* 
and  four  regular  staff  members  they  provide 
such  senices  to  older  people  as  housekeeping 
assistance,  errands,  escorts,  meal  prepara- 
tions, and  relnvolvement  opportunities.  On 
an  Irregular  basis  they  have  given  assistance 
to  nearly  750  older  people. 

The  great  majority  of  Isolates  are  with- 
drawn because  of  low  Income,  a  distrust  of 
strangers,  and  because  life-long  patterns  have 
m.-ide  them  dependent  on  others  in  their 
family  who  are  no  longer  nearby.  Or  It  Is  the 
fear  of  leaving  familiar  surroundings. 

"To  break  through  all  this."  says  Mr. 
Hunt,  "we  have  to  make  a  favorable  per- 
sonal contact  through  a  person  In  their  own 
age  bracket  and  ethnic  orlt;in.  And  it's  not 
too  difficult  to  get  volunteers  We  need  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  volunteers  with  adequate 
compensation  though— meals,  transporta- 
tion, and  some  sort  of  hourly  wage.  At  the 
same  time  we  need  to  better  orient  volun- 
teers to  the  specific  needs  of  elderly  people." 

CRUCIAL   PROBLEM  :    HOUSING 

Housing  Is  another  crucial  problem.  Of 
the  people  65.  or  older  who  head  houi^eholds. 
about  one-third  live  In  substandard  housing. 
.\nd  nearly  45  percent  of  all  senlor-clil;;en 
households  are  Inelficlent  or  unsafe  for  the 
special  needs  which  come  with  age. 

■For  an  older  person  to  have  to  change 
housing  can  be  an  unpleasant  and  fearful 
experience."  says  Mr.  Leff.  "They  don't  want 
change." 

"Many   of   the   elderly  people  we  talk  to 


think  that  getting  Into  a  low-rent  housing 
project  Is  the  answer  but  this  Isn't  neces- 
sarily true,"  says  Mr.  Hunt.  "After  talking 
with  them  for  awhile  you  find  they  are 
usually  bothered  by  a  personal  problem  of 
gome  sort.  All  these  people  are  looking  for 
security." 

The  next  generation  will  probably  have 
their  housing  plans  taken  care  of,  Mr.  Hunt 
thinks.  In  addition  to  the  many  federal  hous- 
ing programs,  several  state  housing  agen- 
cies -particularly  In  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  York — have  assisted  com- 
munities wU!i  the  building  and  operation  of 
housing  units  for  older  people  at  low  rents. 

Currently,  most  elderly  people  live  In  low- 
Income  neighborhoods  where  all  the  elements 
of  crime  are  evident. 

In  such  an  envlroment  there  Is  the  threat 
of  salesmen  who  peddle  fraudulent  goods 
and  promises.  A  Senate  subcommittee  on 
frauds  and  misrepresentations  affecting  the 
elderly  has  collected  evidence  In  hundreds 
of  cases  over  the  last  three  years  in  which  the 
sole  purpose  was  to  bilk  money  from  elderly 
people.  Nearly  all  dealt  with  swindles  In  the 
health  field. 

SUCCESS    INDICATED 

In  offsetting  many  of  the  personal  and 
social  problems  confronting  elderly  people, 
the  community  center  has  proved  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Ben  Hershey  directs  the  four-month-old 
Boston  Center  for  Senior  Citizens  In  a  neigh- 
borhood where  5.000  older  people  are  poten- 
tial participants.  "I  would  estimate  at  leaat 
one-third  are  Isolates,"  he  said. 

Tlie  center,  operating  under  a  $90,000  grant 
from  the  Older  Americans  Act,  Is  housed  In 
a  long  narrow  building  next  to  a  grocery 
store. 

■  Our  philosophy,"  says  the  young  Mr.  Her- 
shey, "is  meaningful  Involvement,  something 
other  than  recreation.  If  we  can  find  some- 
body a  part-time  Job,  we  think  that's  more 
Important.  There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about  leisure 
time,  but  for  older  people  It  Is  time  that 
needs  to  be  filled  with  something  worth- 
while." 

Anyone  coming  in  the  front  door  of  the 
center  gets  a  cheery  greeting  and  a  receptive 
ear  from  someone  always  on  duty  during  the 
weekdiiy.";.  "Our  first  Job  is  to  listen."  says 
Mr.  Hershey.  "Tliey  may  be  Just  curious,  or 
they  may  have  a  problem  which  they  will 
talk  around  Instead  of  coming  right  out  with 
It" 

The  center  also  uses  five  older  men  and 
women  from  the  neighborhood  as  "roving 
contacts"  on  the  lookout  for  those  who 
need  help  of  any  sort.  Known  as  Service  Corps 
workers,  the  five  earn  $80  a  month  for  their 
work. 

Mr  Hershey  hopes  that  eventually  all  the 
programs  of  the  center  will  be  developed 
because  the  older  people  take  the  Initiative 
and  suggest  the  Ide.is.  Current  plans  Include 
establishing  a  network  of  neighborhood 
stores  ollerlng  a  10  percent  discount  on  pur- 
chases by  older  people.  And  a  committee  of 
15  has  started  an  educational  program  for 
persona;  s.ifety  on  the  streets. 

Since  the  center  began,  400  separate  con- 
tacts with  older  people  have  been  made,  and 
a  mailing  list  of  2.000  has  been  developed. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  MONTH.  1967— 
MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  F.arbstzin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
May  marks  the  fifth  annual  observance 
of  Senior  Citizens'  Month.  Its  designa- 
tion reflects  not  a  sense  of  duty,  but  a 
growing  national  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  older  citizen — con- 
cern not  only  that  these  persons  have  a 
share  in  society,  but  that  they  benefit 
from  the  expanding  economy  as  well. 

Americans  over  65  occupy  an  increas- 
ingly greater  portion  of  our  population 
every  year.  Today  one  in  every  11  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  is  65  or  over — 
a  total  of  18.5  million  persons.  During 
the  next  20  years  the  older  population 
is  expected  to  increase  about  40  percent 
to  a  total  of  25  million.  It  is  in  large 
measure  this  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  older  Americans  which  has 
brought  their  problems  to  the  attention 
of  the  general  public. 

A  wise  man  once  remarked  that — 

Nothing  Is  more  disgraceful  than  that  an 
old  man  should  have  nothing  to  show  to 
prove  that  he  has  lived  long,  except  his  years. 

Such  a  situation  is  all  the  more  dis- 
graceful today  because  we  have  the 
means  to  prevent  it.  Resources  are  avail- 
able at  all  levels  of  government  and  of 
private  activity  to  provide  the  elder 
American  with  his  share  of  the  many 
benefits  we,  as  Americans,  have  come  to 
anticipate.  And  progress  is  being  made, 
too,  in  many  fields.  Because  one  is  old,  no 
longer  means  that  he  must  be  a  second- 
class  citizen. 

We  are.  In  this  country,  beginning  to 
realize  our  obligation  to  these  people. 
They  built  the  foundation  for  the  pros- 
perity which  our  country  enjoys  today, 
yet  unfortunately,  far  too  few  of  them 
share  the  benefits  of  the  aflSuence  to 
which  they  have  contributed. 

In  the  past  year  many  achievements 
have  been  made  in  improving  the  lives 
of  our  older  citizens.  Concern  with  their 
health  sparked  the  creation  of  medicare 
and  today  health  is  available  to  many 
previously  unable  to  afford  it.  Research 
into  the  areas  of  crippling  disease  and 
chronic  illness  is  promising  a  brighter 
future  for  many  elderly  in  the  years  to 
come.  Better  housing  has  been  made 
available  to  older  persons  through  low- 
cost  housing  loans  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, consumer  cooperatives,  and  pub- 
lic bodies.  The  low-rent  public  housing 
program  can  now  authorize  more  units 
built  especially  to  accommodate  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  older  persons. 

The  social  needs  of  the  older  American 
also  have  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
continued  attention.  Senior  centers  sup- 
ported by  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
by  numerous  other  groups  provide  a 
place  for  recreation  and  pleasant  com- 
panionship. Participants  are  encouraged 
to  develop  new  talents  or  to  perfect  old 
ones,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Grad- 
ually, through  opportvuiities  made  avail- 
able to  them,  older  citizens  are  coming 
to  play  a  larger  and  larger  role  in  the 
life  of  their  community.  The  foster 
grandparent  plan  trains  low -income  per- 
sons over  60  to  serve  neglected  and  de- 
prived children  who  lack  personal  rela- 
tionships with  an  adult.  The  effects  of 
a  new  and  warm  friendship  have  worked 
wonders  for  many  of  these  children  and 


for  the  "grandparents,"  too.  As  one  par- 
ticipant said,  "We  need  these  children 
more  than  they  need  us." 

Another  program  which  has  greatly 
benefited  its  older  participants  as  well 
as  providing  a  valuable  and  needed  serv- 
ice to  the  community  is  Operation  Green 
Thumb.  Under  this  program,  low  income 
elderly  in  rural  areas  are  hired  to  beau- 
tify highways  by  planting  and  landscap- 
ing. The  measure  of  success  that  Opera- 
tion Green  Thumb  met  in  its  first  year 
is  indicated  by  its  expansion  into  several 
more  States  during  the  second  year  of 
operation. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  that  older 
citizens  have  an  increasing  role  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community.  Although,  as 
John  F.  Kennedy  once  said,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  older  people  have  years  of 
proper  recognition,  healthy  and  creative 
years,  with  important,  continuing  con- 
tributions to  neighbors  and  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  also  necessary  that  they  share 
in  the  increasing  productivity  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  American  economy  today  is 
enormously  prosperous;  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  better  off  than  ever  before.  Yet 
in  1965,  over  half  of  the  families  with 
family  heads  aged  65  or  older  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,460;  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  them  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000.  Older  persons  living  alone  fared 
even  worse.  Over  half  in  1965  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,348.  Almost  a  third 
had  income  of  less  than  $1,000  per  year. 
This  is  far  from  being  an  income  ade- 
quate to  maintain  a  decsnt  standard  of 
living,  yet  many  must  exist  on  it. 

As  our  economy  continues  to  prosper, 
prices  of  poods  and  costs  of  services  will 
rise,  and  these  small  incomes  will  pro- 
vide fewer  and  fewer  amenities  for  the 
oldei-  citizen.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
that  ways  be  found  to  see  that  these  per- 
sons continue  to  benefit  as  the  coimtry 
grows.  Better  pension  plans,  increases  in 
social  security  and  other  retirement  in- 
come programs  will  provide  some  of  the 
needed  increases.  Increased  employment 
opportunities  along  with  the  elimination 
of  artificial  job  barriers  will  also  provide 
the  older  citizen  with  the  opportunity  for 
a  decent  and  dignified  life. 

The  theme  of  Senior  Citizens'  Month 
this  year  is  "Meeting  the  Challenge  of  the 
Later  Years."  It  is  indeed  a  timely  one,  as 
we  are  faced  v.ith  the  prospect  of  many 
new  fields  to  conquer;  there  is  much  to  be 
done  if  the  senior  citizen  is  to  share  the 
benefits  of  a  full  and  fruitful  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  social  community 
and  also  to  share  in  the  expanding  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Nation. 

Senior  Citizens'  Month  serves  a  valu- 
able fimction  in  reminding  us  anew  of 
these  challenges.  It  helps  to  educate  the 
general  community  to  both  the  needs  and 
accomplishments  of  the  older  citizen.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  great  debt  we  have  to 
these  men  and  women  who  have  helped 
to  shape  our  coimtry.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
much  for  which  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud. 

EDWARD    P.    MORGAN    ON    SCHOOL 
AID  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker,  we  who  have  betMi  Members  of 
recent  Congres.ses  are  justifiably  proud  of 
what  we  have  done  for  American  educa- 
tion, especially  since  this  Included  a 
breakthrough  in  long  overdue  aid  for  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Now,  however.  Mr  Speaker,  a  proposal 
by  one  of  the  worthy  Members  of  thi.s 
body,  the  Congressman  from  Minne.sota. 
Albert  Quie.  threatens  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  not  only  for  the  young 
people  In  our  grade  and  high  schools,  but 
for  the  children  of  migrant  workers, 
American  Indians,  and  Government 
workers  overseas 

A  recent  column  by  Edward  P  Mor- 
gan, whose  news  and  commentary  is 
sponsored  by  the  AFI^CIO  o:i  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co  radio  network. 
took  up  this  subject  Since  I  believe  all 
of  us  should  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  consider  what  Mr  Morgan  said.  I 
Ir^sert  a  transcript  in  the  Record  as  fol- 
lows: 

.-U-RIL  27.  1967. 

"r»o  years  agn  for  the  first  time  In  the  na- 
tion s  hlstorv  Congress  began  to  provide  fed- 
eral aid  to  V  S  grade  schools  and  high 
schools  It  was  a  masalve  belated  blood  trans- 
fusion against  the  educational  anemia  that 
has  afflicted  especially  Americas  poor  like  an 
epidemic  disease  for  generations.  This  was  no 
miracle  drug  and  there  were  some  mistakes 
in  Its  application  But  it.s  needle  was  aimed 
at  the  right  target  the  vicious  circle  of  Ig- 
norance in  which  the  nation's  needy  are 
trapped  To  improve  themselves  they  need 
Jobs  But  to  get  and  hold  Jobs  they  need 
training  In  the  past  educational  opportuni- 
ties open  to  them  have  been  strikingly 
limited  shockingly  Inferior  and  for  the  most 
part  they  ha\  e  not  been  able  to  afford  the 
extra  training  necessary  to  develop  more 
than  manual  labor  slcllis  demanded  by  an 
Increasingly  specialized  and  mechanized 
economy 

But  this  national  help  to  the  grass  root* 
was  .1  bright  beginning  to  combat  the  blight 
The  bt/geymai.  raised  In  the  frightened,  prej- 
udiced mlndi.  of  some  of  a  big  government 
brainwashing  the  population  by  dictating 
school  curricviLi  turned  out  to  be  a  limp 
scarecrijw  Admittedly  there  has  been  some 
bureaucratic  imperiousness  and  more  red 
tape  than  neces.'ary  Give  an  official  the  op- 
portunity to  cirtulate  a  form  and  he  all  too 
often  is  Inclined  to  attach  more  Importance 
tp  the  form  than  the  substance  This,  of 
course  proves  P:!rkinson's  Law.  that  the 
more  blanks  there  are  to  fill  out.  the  emptier 
the  efflclencv 

The  ingeniouaness  of  the  school  aid  legis- 
lation, however,  lay  in  lis  ability  to  clear  two 
bigger  obstacles  the  ant.igonlsm  of  race  and 
religion  It  was  a  nnust.  of  course,  that  the 
federal  law  provide  equality  of  educational 
benefits  to  Negro  children  The  constitu- 
tional separation  of  church  and  state  fore- 
closed the  p<:>sslblllty  of  earmarlling  tax  dol- 
lars for  parochial  schools,  as  much  Some 
state  constitutions  forbid  outright  public 
aid  to  church-suppijrted  schools  No  federal 
money  now  gc>es  directly  to  private  or  paro- 
chial schools  The  compromise  came  through 
by-passing  the  category  of  the  school.  In  ef- 
fect, and  considering  the  category  of  need  of 
the  principal  objective  of  the  whole  exercUe, 
the  child.  The  result  hsw  been  a  new-fo\ind 
cooperation     be'ween     government     officials 


and  public  and  jjrtvate  school  officials  at  a 
local  level  to  provide  children  who  have  nev- 
er had  them  l>efore  such  things  as  remedial 
reading,  a  guidance  counselor  or  a  hot 
^)reakfa3t. 

But  now  this  whole  Intricate  apparatus  Is 
m  danger  of  being  swept  away  through  a 
sinister  combination  of  misguided  Republl- 
■  an  ingenuity  and  the  vlndlctlveness  of  some 
die-hard  segregatlonlste  smarting  under 
federal  compulsion— 13  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision — to  Integrate  public 
schools.  Without  committee  hearings.  OOP 
Congresaman  Alt>ert  Qule  of  Minnesota  has 
Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  House — and 
changed  It  hastily  several  times — an  amend- 
ment to  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation act  which  would  subetltute  block 
grants  to  states  for  .Hid  now  going  to  local 
communities  On  the  surface  this  seems  a 
reasonable  projection  of  the  'creative  fed- 
eralism" the  Johnson  administration  has 
falked  so  much  about.  Beneath  the  surface, 
however,  the  Qule  amendment  Is  a  booby- 
trap  Mobilizing  support  from  conservatives 
by  Its  phlloeophy  of  tax-sharing  to  counter- 
balance 'too  much  federal  control".  Its  for- 
mula would  allocate  funds  to  states  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  school-age 
children  and  the  relative  income  fier  child 
In  each  state 

The  Ironic  flaw  in  this  arithmetic  Is  that 
It  would  hurt  t)Oth  the  poorest  and  the  rich- 
est states  All  the  southern  and  border 
states — except  Maryland-  -would  get  less 
money  and  these  are  states  which  are  among 
the  lowest  in  per-pupU  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation already  But  New  York.  California, 
Illinois.  New  Jersey  and  Texas  would  be  In- 
jured too  With  big  populations  they  have 
some  of  the  largest  numbers  of  educationally- 
deprived  children  in  school  who  need  more 
financial  help  That's  not  all.  Funds  for  that 
political  orphan,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  be  cut  almost  In  half  (Testa  Just  re- 
leased show  that  students  In  foiu'  out  of  five 
District  schools  are  poor  readers  and  below 
the  national  average  i  The  Qule  amendment 
also  would  Jeopmrdlze  if  not  wipe  out  this 
school  aid  to  migrant  workers'  children. 
.American  Indiana,  and  dependents  of  govern- 
ment workers  overseas.  It  would  further 
weaken  the  fledgling  Teacher  Corps  as  well 
as  deprive  handicapped  and  or  delinquent 
children  whom  federal  school  funds  now  help. 
The  Leadership  Conference,  an  influential 
civil  rights  lobby,  opposes  the  amendment. 
fearing  that  In  a  splte-the-face  mood,  the 
South  will  prefer  to  cut  off  the  nose  of  present 
federal  funds  and  accept  less  under  the  Qule 
formula  in  order  to  continue  Uie  blind  fight 
:or    states'  rights." 

A  mixture  of  misunderstanding,  prejudice 
and  complacency  could  allow  the  Qule 
amendment  to  reverse  the  progress  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  In  a  recent 
speech,  one  of  the  nation's  most  valuable 
public  servants.  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  John  Gardner,  said  I  under- 
stand the  love  of  complacency  But  down  that 
path  lies  the  decay  and  ruin  of  this  great 
nation  " 

This  Is  Edward  P  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  Washington 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  QUIE 
SUBSTITUTE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ScheverI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker,  my  op- 
position to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 


sota's [Mr.  Quie]  proposed  substitute  to 
the  Elementar>'  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  is  not  predicated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Federal  administrators 
are  better  able  to  determine  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  States  than  are  State 
administrators.  Rather,  the  areas  of  edu- 
cational need  met  by  the  various  titles 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  were  carefully  designed  by  the 
Congre.ss,  not  merely  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, to  solve  pressing  national  problems. 

It  is  my  concern  that  the  Quie  pro- 
gram of  block  grants  would  not  meet 
these  national  needs  as  effectively  as  the 
current  program  under  ESEA.  For  ex- 
ample, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota's 
'Mr  QuiEl  H  R.  8983  makes  no  provision 
for  some  of  our  Nation's  neediest  chil- 
dren—American Indians  living  on  reser- 
vations, children  of  migratory-  agricul- 
tural workers,  children  m  State-sup- 
ported schools  for  the  neglected,  delin- 
quent, orphaned,  and  handicapped. 

I  feel  strongly  that  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  can  be  made  fully 
capable  of  planning  meaningful  educa- 
tional programs  Indeed,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  reflects 
this  confidence.  Under  title  I.  projects 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  children 
are  planned  at  the  local  level  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation. Proposals  are  fonvarded  to 
Wa&liington  merely  to  be  funded,  not  for 
a  review  of  their  educational  merits.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  title  I  funds  begin  to 
flow  immediately  upon  State  approval. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QtHEl.  in  changing  this  pattern,  would 
make  the  entire  State  plan  for  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  open  to  scrutiny 
prior  to  approval  at  the  Federal  level 

The  proposed  substitute  is  also  faulty 
in  its  allocation  formula.  The  allocation 
formula  in  title  I  of  ESEA  was  specifical- 
ly de.signed  to  direct  Federal  funds  to 
areas  of  greatest  need— those  with  the 
highest  concentrations  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children.  The  Quio  formu- 
la does  not  reflect  this  awareness  of  the 
high  costs  of  compensator>'  education. 
.\s  a  result,  those  States  most  in  need  of 
Federal  assistance — the  Southern  and 
border  States  with  the  least  resources 
and  the  largest  States  like  my  own  New 
York  witli  the  lushest  numbers  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children— would 
be  the  States  to  suffer  substantial  mone- 
tary lo.s.ses. 

Mr  Speaker,  educational  change  does 
not  come  about  quickly.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  sustained  leadership  over  a  long 
period  of  time  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota s  [Mr  QuiEl  apparent  desire  to 
sidetrack  the  operative  legislative  struc- 
ture and  start  .'-qua  re -wheeling  ofT  in  a 
different  direction  threatens  to  negate 
tne  significant  beginning  we  have  made 
under  ESEA. 

Another  problem  I  find  in  the  gentle- 
man from  Minne.sota's  IMr  QuieI  pro- 
posal is  that  he  excludes  from  his 
amendment,  whether  by  oversight  or  by 
design,  any  provision  for  the  evaluation 
of  programs,  such  as  the  one  already  In 
effect  under  ESEA.  It  is  one  of  many 
glaring  deficiencies  which  make  his 
seeming  brlcks-and-mortar  legislative 
edifice  a  kind  of  jerry-built  shanty  in 
old  shanty  town. 


Let  me  emphasize  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  evaluation.  It  is  not  merely  a 
one-shot,  end-of-the-year  review  of  pro- 
grams to  determine  how  to  fund  for  an- 
other year.  Meaningful  evaluation  Is  a 
continuous  systematic  appraisal  of  meth- 
ods which  begins  at  the  planning  stage 
of  new  programs  and  remains  an  integral 
part  of  the  programs  to  the  end  and 
beyond. 

Meaningful  evaluation  Is  the  only 
means  of  giving  us  the  critical  cost-bene- 
fit program  analyses  which  alone  can 
Instire  that  each  dollar  is  well  spent  and 
will  achieve  with  maximimi  effectiveness 
and  economy  the  goals  of  the  programs. 

The  end  of  this  year  will  mark  the 
end  of  the  first  full  school  year  under 
ESEA.  With  the  evaluation  of  programs 
in  process  since  the  very  beginning,  we 
will  have  at  the  end  of  this  year  a  body 
of  educational  data  the  likes  of  which 
has  never  before  been  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. Using  this  data  as  a  base,  we  will 
be  able  to  devise,  more  systematically 
than  ever  before,  long-range  programs 
to  bring  about  those  educational  changes 
that  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
come  about  only  gradually. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  would  have  us  store  all  that  data 
away  on  the  shelf  to  collect  dust.  He 
would  have  educators  forget  about  the 
new  and  long  needed  skills  in  evaluation 
they  have  been  able  to  acquire  under 
ESEA.  He  would  not  even  provide  for 
any  comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of 
his  block-grant  programs  with  ESEA 
programs. 

Finally,  evaluation  of  programs  effec- 
tive only  if  the  programs  have  a  meas- 
ure of  continuity.  Under  ESEA,  alloca- 
tions to  local  districts  are  relatively 
stable  from  year  to  year.  Under  the  Quie 
proposal  some  districts  might  find  them- 
selves with  a  remarkable  increase  in 
funds:  others  'svith  remarkable  programs 
will  find  themselves  with  no  funds  at  all. 

If  we  wish  to  return  to  the  trial-and- 
error  method  of  developing  new  educa- 
tional programs,  if  we  wish  to  abandon 
effective  long-range  planning  in  favor  of 
short-range  goals,  if  we  wish  to  pursue 
the  wasteful  extravagance  of  rejecting 
the  cost-benefit  analyses  of  on-going  pro- 
grams that  are  now  increasingly  being 
pursued  in  other  executive  branch  pro- 
grams, if  we  wish  to  assure  that  our 
achievement  under  ESEA  will  be  in  vain, 
then  by  all  means  let  us  support  the 
Quie  amendment. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY AWARD:  FARM  UNION 
CITED  ON  PIONEERING  GAINS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromOklalioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  are  aware  of  the  low  wages  and 
bad  working  conditions  of  workers  on 
some  of  this  country's  large  industrial- 
type  farms  are  proud  of  the  work  being 


done  to  organize  these  hitherto  forgotten 
people  by  the  AFLr-CIO  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee.  That  is 
wl«r  I  was  glad  to  read  in  the  AFL-CIO 
News  recently  Uiat  the  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy  had  given  Its  annual 
award  to  this  organization. 

So  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  work  being  undertaken  by  this 
AFL-CIO  group  may  learn  of  this  award, 
under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  place  the  article  in  the  AFL-CIO  News 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
leagt7e  for  intdusthiai.  democracy  award  1 

Farm  Union  Citkd  on  Pioneering  Oains 

New  York. — The  League  for  Industrial  De- 
mocracy presented  Its  annual  award  to  the 
AFLr-CIO  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  for  "Its  Impressive  accomplish- 
ments In  bringing  dignity  and  resp>ect  to 
farm  workers."  Acceptance  of  the  award  by 
UFWOC  Dlr.  Cesar  Chavez  highlighted  the 
LID'S  62nd   annual  conference   here. 

In  presenting  the  award  at  the  league's 
luncheon,  Pres.  Harry  'Van  Arsdale,  Jr.,  of  the 
New  York  City  AFL-CIO  praised  Chavez  and 
his  union  for  "transforming  the  grapes  of 
wrath  Into  the  sweet  wine  of  social  justice." 

The  luncheon,  attended  by  600  persons, 
capped  the  LLP's  2-day  conference  on  "Pov- 
erty, Civil  Rights  &  the  Freedom  Budget." 

"When  we  speak  of  liberty  and  justice  for 
all,  do  you  mean  It  to  Include  the  agricul- 
tural workers  and  other  unorganized  workers 
in  the  most  exploited  sector  of  the  economy?" 
Van  Arsdale  asked  in  presenting  the  award. 
"Let's  prove  that  we  do  by  aiding  their  just 
cause." 

Chavez,  UFWOC  director,  thanked  labor, 
civil  rights  and  liberal  spokesmen  present  for 
their  support  of  his  union  and  said: 

"There  Is  much  work  left  to  be  done.  We 
must  rally  public  support  against  huge 
wealth  and  power  to  organize  the  majority 
of  farm  workers  and  get  them  the  same 
rights  most  other  workers  have  achieved 
through  the  labor  movement." 

In  a  telegram  AFL-CIO  Pres.  George  Meany 
said  the  LID  "could  not  have  made  a  more 
appropriate  choice"  for  Its  award  than 
Chavez.  He  continued: 

"No  movement  In  America  today  Is  more 
relevant  to  the  Issues  of  poverty  and  civil 
rights  than  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee  of  the  AFL-CIO,  which 
Brother  Chavez  serves  so  effectively.  We  in 
the  AFL-CIO  are  proud  of  our  part  in  this 
light,  which  will  continue  unabated  until 
farm  workers  achieve  their  rights  as  workers, 
as  citizens,  and  as  human  beings." 

AFlr-CIO  Research  Dlr.  Nat  Goldfinger 
joined  Pres.  'Vivian  Henderson  of  Clark  Col- 
lege and  Mltchel  Sviridoff,  director  of  New 
York  City's  Human  Resources  Administra- 
tion, in  the  opening  session. 

Goldfinger  asserted  that  current  war  on 
poverty  programs,  while  Important  and  use- 
ful, could  not  take  the  place  of  broad  social 
and  economic  programs  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment and  a  more  democratic  distribution 
of  Income. 

"More  than  50  percent  of  America's  pov- 
erty," he  said,  "is  related  to  lack  of  jobs 
or  employment  at  substandard  wages.  The 
key  to  any  real  war  on  poverty  is  planned 
government  action  for  a  full  employment 
economy — jobs  at  decent  wages  for  all  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  work." 

Henderson,  also  an  economist,  agreed  with 
the  emphasis  on  full  employment  and  said 
that  "problems  of  Negroes  would  be  alleviated 
much  faster"  if  the  U.S.  adopted  the  policies 
suggested  by  Goldfinger  and  the  AFL-CIO. 
bolder  concepts  urged 

Svlrldofif  called  for  bolder  concepts  of  so- 
cial planning  in  order  to  marshal  the  human 
and  economic  resources  required  to  end  pov- 
erty and  deprivation. 


At  the  Itincheon  honoring  Chavez,  LID 
Chairman  Michael  Harrington  said:  "The 
presentation  of  the  award  to  Chavez  symbo- 
lizes the  unity  of  the  classical  forces  of  orga- 
nized labor — the  most  successful  anti-pov- 
erty institution  in  America — with  the  newly 
organized  farm  workers." 

Tom  Kahn,  LID  executive  director,  re- 
ported that  the  organization  had  completed 
Its  most  successful  year  of  activity  In  over  a 
decade. 

"We  are  especially  grateful,"  Kahn  said,  "for 
the  cooperation  we  have  received  from  many 
trade  unions  and  from  the  AFL-CIO.  with 
whose  help  we  are  expanding  our  activities 
and  increasing  our  membership." 

The  LID — founded  In  1905  by  Clarence  Dar- 
row,  Upton  Sinclair  and  Jack  London — Is  an 
educational  membership  organization  dedi- 
cated to  "increasing  democracy  In  our  eco- 
nomic, political  and  cultural  life." 


AN  APPEAL  TO  RESTORE  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
present,  135  million  people,  or  70  percent 
of  our  Nation's  population,  now  live  in 
urban  areas. 

Realizing  the  significance  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  city  problem,  the  Congress 
enacted  remedial  legislation  whereby  the 
local  governments,  working  in  conjtmc- 
tion  w-ith  the  Federal  Government,  were 
to  be  given  the  means  to  overcome  the 
great  problems  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  significant  legislative 
achievements  toward  this  end  was  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  or  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  model  cities  program.  This 
program,  ■which  ■would  attempt  to  com- 
pletely rebuild  entire  neighborhoods  of 
slimis  and  blighted  areas,  is  premised 
upon  a  finding  and  declaration  by  Con- 
gress that  improving  the  quality  of  urban 
life  is  the  most  critical  domestic  prob- 
lem facing  this  Nation. 

It  is  a  straightforward  attempt  to  re- 
move the  cancerous  slums  of  our  cities 
which  feed  crime,  delinquency,  and  dis- 
ease, and  drain  our  local  governments 
of  the  strength  needed  to  progress  as 
they  should. 

Though  the  legislative  machinery  to 
accomplish  this  has  been  made  available, 
the  fuel  has  not,  and  the  program  appears 
doomed  at  the  moment. 

While  the  Congress  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem  at  hand,  its 
Appropriations  Committee  in  this  body 
has  failed  to  endorse  our  previous  dec- 
laration by  failing  to  appropriate  this 
program.  How  Is  this  to  be  explained? 

The  administration  requested  $400 
million  for  the  model  cities  program, 
which  I  personally  feel  is  a  conservative 
amount  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the 
problem  at  hand,  and  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  cut  this  to  $150 
million,  or  more  than  one-half  of  what 
was  deemed  to  be  the  minimufn  amount 
necessary,  to  get  this  program  imder- 
way  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
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Does  the  AppropxlgtteJS  Committee 
think  that  the  cancerous  growth  that 
Is  choking  city  life  will  wait  until  we 
have  a  little  more  money  or  until  our 
defense  spendintis  are  reduced  by  a  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam? 

The  problems  facln?  our  cities  are  real 
problems  that  grow  with  each  passing 
day. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Providence 
Journal  has  eloquently  stated  the  prob- 
lem of  inaufflcient  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram and  makes  a  stmng  appeal  to  re- 
store the  funds  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  read  its  poignant  message 
and  act  accordingly  when  this  matter 
comes  before  us  for  a  vote. 

Unless  we  act  now.  we  may  never  get 
another  opportunity  to  truly  "save"  our 
cities.  The  problems  that  confront  our 
cities  are  vast  and  complex  but  not  In- 
soluble if  the  Federal  Oovermnent  pro- 
vides adequate  assistance  now. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
(I'rom,  the  Provid<-nce  jLHirnal.  May  15  1967] 
A  Mayors  March 

The  haUhet  men  on  the  House  appropria- 
tions committee  have  had  ihelr  day  with  the 
model  cities  program;  they  have  cut  funds 
requested  for  the  program  by  President  John- 
son by  64  per  cent.  Unless  representatives 
from  the  nation's  cities  fight  hard  on  the 
floor  to  undo  the  damage,  the  administra- 
tion program,  la  Itself  hardly  grandiose,  will 
b«  given  a  sav  ige  blow. 

Ironically,  there  will  be  money  to  go  on 
planning  for  the  kind  of  coordinated  attack 
on  city  Ills  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  model 
cities  program.  At  least,  there  will  be  some 
movemen'.  in  this  area  but  funds  to  trans- 
late plans  into  progress  on  the  ground  will  be 
cut  to  the  bone,  and  hopes  for  progress  will 
be  further  delayed 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  which  the 
model  cities  program  is  designed  to  attack 
can  get  only  worse  and  worse  as  time  goes  by. 
The  problem  Isn't  simply  one  of  building  or 
not  building  a  dam  or  a  power  station  now 
or  next  year:  the  rot  in  the  nation's  urban 
communities  Is  deep  now  and  eating  more 
deeply  every  month  It  goes  untended. 

The  House  committee  action  passes  under- 
standlnR.  Offenders  of  the  Johnson  adnvln- 
Istratlon  insist  that  America  Is  affluent 
enough  to  buy  guns  for  Vietnam  and  butter 
for  all  domestic  programs  Even  antagonists 
of  the  administration  argue  that  domestic 
programs  could  be  pursued  if  the  White 
Hou-^e  would  stop  pushing  supersonic  Jet 
planes  and  the  race  to  the  mo-jn. 

But  hTe  comes  the  Hovise  committee. 
lt«  hatchet  swinging,  and  a  major  domestic 
program  which  the  President  himself  seems 
to  understand  In  terms  of  need  and  speed. 
gets  a  beating.  It  was  bad  enough  that  Mr 
Johfison  failed  to  ask  .'or  funds  wholly  com- 
mensurate with  need  and  speed,  to  have  what 
he  asked  for  cut  deeply  Is  intolerable. 

Whether  a  successful  fight  can  be  motinted 
on  the  floor  to  increase  the  allocation  of 
action  funds  may  be  In  doubt.  Those  House 
members  who  are  willing  to  "save"  money 
while  the  nation's  cities  go  to  pot  are  on  top 
at  the  mum'jnt:  opposition  will  have  to  con- 
solidate quickly  behind  clear  and  simple  goals 
If  the  funds  are  to  be  restored 

Perhaps  th?  most  dramatic  gesture  In  the 
ultuatlon  xould  be  for  the  mayors  of  the  190 
cities  In  47  s*a»es  who  have  sent  model  cities 
programs  t*)  Washington  to  fly  to  that  city 
by  the  middle  of  the  week  What  would  Con- 
gress say  If  190  mayors  stood  together  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  spoke  with  one 
voice  for  the  millions  of  vo'.ers  they  repre- 
sent' 


AMERICAN  FEDFF?ATION  OF  TEACH- 
ERS REAFFIRxMS  ITS  SUPPORT  OF 
H  R.  7819.  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967.  AND  OP- 
POSES THE  QUIE  SUBSTITUTE 

MX.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr  O  R\ra]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE^'VKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  wc  look  to  no.xi  week  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7819,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  the  two  principal  organiza- 
tions of  schoolteachers  in  the  United 
States  have  gone  on  record  endorsing 
HR   7319. 

On  May  2.  1967.  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  said: 

NEA  believes  that  there  Is  no  acceptable 
substitute  for  HR    7819  before  the  Congress. 

Last  week,  on  May  12.  1967.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  issued  bv  Charles 
Cogen,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers.  AFT^-CIO: 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  by 
unanimous  Exei'utlve  Council  action,  reaf- 
firms Its  support  of  H  R  7819,  the  Adminis- 
tration's 1967  Amendments  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Conversely,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  by  unanimous  action  of  Its  Execu- 
tive Council,  opposes  the  Quie  substitute 
propobuis. 

We  are  so  informing  our  136,000  members. 


A  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  centleman 
from  New  York  fMr  Rosenthal  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  -we 
are  all  concerned  over  the  Increasing 
Intensity  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
we  are  all  likewise  most  anxious  to  ex- 
haust ever>-  possible  avenue  leading  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  statement 
which  I  have  issued  today,  and  which  I 
am  setting  forth  at  this  point  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Hopefully,  our  joint  efforts  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  will  be  crowned  with 
success. 

Sr\TT.Mrtsr  on   Vietnam   by  the   Honorable 
Benjamin  S.  Rosentiul.  May  IS,  1967 

Yesterday  I  Joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues In  support  of  a  "Plea  for  Realism"  l.s- 
sued  by  sixteen  Senators.  I  did  so  out  of 
profoun.'  anguish  over  the  course  of  events 
In  Vietnam,  and  with  the  conviction  that 
realism  and  prudence  are  our  only  weapons 
against  the  Increasing  prospect  of  World 
War  III 

The  history  of  war  Is  the  history  of  human 
Inadvertence.  The  g\ins  of  August  1914  fol- 
lowed the  temper  of  unreason  In  July  1914. 
The    lesson   of   past    wars   by    miscalculation 


may  have  been  appreciated  by  their  sur- 
vivors. But  World  War  III  will  not  afford  ua 
the  occasion  lor  reappraisal  or  tiie  luxury  of 
contrition  for  acts  t^iken  In  haste. 

Vietnam  can  be  prevented  from  becoming 
the  first  battle  In  World  War  III.  therefore, 
only  through  sobriety  and  restraint.  It  was 
the  need  for  those  qualities,  on  ell  sides, 
which  prompted  me  to  Join  with  sixteen  like- 
minded  Senators. 

Tucre  are  no  doubt  some  among  our  ad- 
versaries who  incorrectly  calculate  American 
Intentions.  They  should  be  reminded  that 
the  choice  In  VletniLm  Is  between  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  and  a  profoundly  danger- 
ous Intensification  of  the  war. 

On  this  occasion,  I  Joined  with  my  col- 
leagues In  reminding  our  adversaries  of  this 
choice.  I  have  in  the  past,  and  will  continue 
to  remind  those  among  us  whose  counsel 
may  be  leading  us  to  tragedy,  to  review,  re- 
vise or  revoke  acts  which  Jeopardize  our 
national  interest  and  that  of  world  pe.ice. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  that  we  cease  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam,  adop*  a  more  flexible 
negotiating  position,  and  accept  a  future 
government  in  South  Vietnam  in  which  all 
are  guaranteed  an  equitable  share  of  power 
and  respon5ibillty. 

Yesterday  I  urged  equivalent  reason  up.jn 
our  advers.iries.  Hopefully,  tho.se  of  them 
who  expect  America  will  leave  Vietnam  to- 
morrow in  abject  and  total  withdrawal  wl'.l 
appreciate  how  misguided  Is  that  expectation. 
Hopefully,  that  appreciation  will  force  them 
to  weigh  and  choose  the  course  of  reason 
and  conciliation  And  thus  If  we.  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world,  can  take  the 
first  step,  they,  our  weaker  adversaries.  wUI 
take  that  step  with  u.s — in  Joint  pursuit  of 
peace 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  McMillan  lat 
the  request  of  Mr.  Albert  >.  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  i)ermi.ssion  to 
address  the  Hou.'^e.  following  the  lepis- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

iThe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brotzman  >  to  revise  and  e.x- 
tend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: » 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ktjpferman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  reiv.arks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brotzman  •  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:* 

Mr  GuBSER 

Mr  Ayres 

'The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
que.'^t  of  Mr  Albert  >  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:* 

Mr  PuciNSKi  In  two  instances. 
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S,  1785.  An  act  to  Improve  certain  benefl'ts 
for  employees  who  serve  in  high-risk  situa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aflairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  12  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  22.  1967.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  9547.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Inter-Aiiierlcan  Development  Bank  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  In 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  2661 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  ot 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  1432.  An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
267 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows' 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL   (by  request): 

H.R.  10130.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  In- 
vesUgations  of  certiUn  water  resource  de- 
velopments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  10131.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  make  available, 
through  a  new  program  of  mortgage  Insur- 
ance, additional  financing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  needed  nonprofit  hospital  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  BanlUng  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM; 

H  R.  10132.  A  bin  to  charter  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  DULSKI; 

H.R.  10133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  relating  to  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials,  to  Include 
laboratory  and  other  specialized  equipment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 

H.R.  10134.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  S(x-lal  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
an  individual  for  the  charges  made  by  physi- 
cians and  other  persons  providing  services 
covered  by  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program  prior  to  such  individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   FEIGHAN; 

H.R.  10135.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious naturalization  of  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  United  States  citizen  who  dlee 
while  serving  in  an  active  duty  status  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  10136.  A  bin   to  regulate   Imports  of 


milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  10137.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State  vet- 
erans* homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Aflairs.  

By  Mr.  OURNEY: 
H.R.  10138.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
mUk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
HJi.  10139.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust   laws    certain    combinations    and    ar- 
rangements   necessary    for    the    survival    of 
failing   newspapers;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  10140.  A  bill  to  allow  credit  or  refund 
of  gift  tax  erroneously  paid  by  reason  of 
treating  nontaxable  dlvtsions  of  community 
property  as  gifts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
HJl.  10141.  A   biU   to    amend   the    Export 
Control  Act  of  1949;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  10142.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  to  make  cer- 
tain additional  cities,  located  In  the  area  of 
the  Arkansas  River  navigation  project,  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  the  public  faciUty 
loan  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER : 
HJl.  10143.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin   compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  10144.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Oragnizatlon  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  10145.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster 
the  development  of  a  modem  merchant  ma- 
rine by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
and  modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  10146.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  for 
identifying,  assessing,  publicizing,  and  deal- 
ing with  the  Implications  and  effects  of  ap- 
plied research  and  technology,  to  amend  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to 
Insure  the  availability  of  scientific  and 
technical  Information  In  connection  there- 
with, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  10147.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings   permitted  without  de- 
ductions  from   benefits   thereunder;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR : 
H.R.  10148.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  10149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  deduction  for 
rent,  taxes,  or  Interest  Incurred  for  the  use 
or  occupancy  of  an  Industrial  plant  financed 
by  tax-exempt  obUgatlons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  10150.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  advertising  revenues  de- 
rived by  a  tax-exempt  organization  from  Its 
publication  of  a  trade  journal  or  other  peri- 
odical; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Din- 
GEix  and  Mr.  Moss) ; 
H.J.  Res.  585.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  586.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  adjudication  of  the  Vietnam  dispute  by 
the  International  Coint  of  Justice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  HALL: 

H.J.  Res.  587.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  operation  of  an  amateur  radio  station 
by  participants  In  the  XII  World  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  at  Farragut  State  Park,  Idaho. 
August  1  through  August  9,  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.J.  Res.  588.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  representation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ANDREWS   of   North   Dakota: 

H.  Con.  Res.  351.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine  the 
potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mall 
transportation  in  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  352.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  deferment  of  certain  individuals  from 
induction  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

197.  By  Mr.  ULLMAN;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  asking 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  restricting,  by  legislation  or  other 
means,  the  availability  of  credit  for  agricul- 
tural loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

198.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  relative 
to  the  further  expansion  of  the  national 
cemetery  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H.R.  10151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rolando  V.  Bernal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

H.R.  10152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Minoo 
Bomanshaw  Chinoy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mahmood 
Passihl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Thirsday,  M.\y  18.  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  MoNTOYA,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  all  grace  and  glory,  in  these 
days  thrilling  and  throbbing  with  the 
loveliness  of  spring,  we  thank  Thee  for 
every  sacrament  of  beauty  of  which 
our  enraptured  senses  drink  as  we  bend 
In  wonder  at  the  petaled  cups  held  up  by 
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bushes  aflame  with  Thee  May  the  glory 
of  the  earth  be  but  a  parable  of  the  things 
that  are  excellent,  blooming  In  our  risen 
Uves. 

Lead  us  out  of  the  bondage  of  fear 
and  hate  Into  Thy  new  day  when  earth's 
wlidemess  shall  blassom  as  the  rose  and 
when.  In  a  better  order  of  human  society. 
pity  and  plenty  and  laughter  shall  re- 
turn to  the  common  ways  of  man 

'God.  the  All-Righteous  One.  man  hath 

defined  Thee 
Yet  to  eternity  standeth  Thy  word. 
Falsehood   and  wrong  shall   not   tarry 

beside  Thee; 
Give   us   peace   in   our  time,   O   Lord." 

Amen 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO   TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

tl  S     Senate. 
President  pro  tempore 
Wufhington   D  C    May  18.  1967 
To  t^e  Seruitt' 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  .ippolQt  Hon   JosePH  M   Montota.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Ne*  Mexico,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence, 
Carl    Hayden-, 
Prendent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.   MOMTOYA    thereupon   took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  wr:tl:u'  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretarle.s 


MESSAGE   FTIOM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  Insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  S  666'  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
RivMs.  Mr  Philbin.  Mr  Hebert,  Mr. 
Prick  of  Illinois,  Mr  B\txs.  Mr.  Arends, 
and  Mr.  O'Konski  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HR  6431  Kn  act  to  nmend  the  public 
h«a:th  laws  relating  to  mental  health  to 
e.\tend.  expand,  and  improve  them,  and  for 
other  purp<j6e8:  and 

H  R  9960  .An  act  making  appropriations 
tor  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus. 
boards,  commisalons.  corporations  agen- 
cies, offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  tltle.s  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated 

HR  6431  .\n  act  to  amend  the  public 
he.ilt.^  :.iw>  reliitlng  to  mental  health  to  e.x- 
tend  expand,  and  Improve  them  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

HR  9960  .\n  act  malting  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies. 
olSces.  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr    M.\nsfield.  and  by 

unanimous  corusent.  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  17.  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 

Mr  HA\T)P:N'  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the  ac- 
tion of  sending  to  conference,  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  third  reading  of  H  R  9029, 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropri- 
ations for  1968.  and  that  the  tiguie  of 
$11,170,000  found  on  page  38.  line  6.  be 
stricken  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$11.- 
700, OOO^  and  tliat  as  amended,  the  bill 
he  considered  a,s  having  been  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  and  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist on  Its  amendments  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  same 
conferees 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  various  re- 
quests will  be  granted,  and  the  clerk  will 
report  the  names  of  the  conferees. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  Senators 
H.AYDEN.  Russell.  McClellan.  Bible, 
Byrd  01  West  Virginia,  Mctndt,  and 
Yol'nc  of  North  Dakota 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR  - 
ING  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
uiianlmous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

'For  nominations,  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM\nT- 
TEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  25 
general  officers  for  appointment  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows 

Brig  Gen.  John  S  Bagby.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, and  sundry  other  officers,  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Air  Force  Reserve:  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  O  Johnson,  Oklahoma 
Air  National  Guard,  and  sundry  otlier  of- 
ficers, for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  US    .^;r  Force 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  12 
general  and  flag  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Na\T  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows' 

Don  C.  Bowman.  Jr  .  and  sundry  other 
officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary 
promotion  In  the  Naval  Reserve; 

Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  McClellan  Exton,  U.S 
Army,  and  MaJ.  Gen  James  Dyce  Alger.  US. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gene.'a; 
while  so  serving:  and 

Vice  Adm.  Ignatius  J  Galantln.  U.S.  Navy 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President.  In 
addition.  I  report  also  55J  appointments 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grade  of 
major  and  below.  Since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  In  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  Lie  on  the  Secretary's  deek  for 
the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Donald  P.  Arnts,  and  sundry  other  per- 
soixs.  for  appointment  in  the  Regtilar  Air 
Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  Patrick  Rlelly,  of  Iowa,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Iowa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


US.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  In  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vicente  T.  Xlmenes,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportuiilty  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dennis  L.  McElroy,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection.  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  227, 
and  then  Calendar  No.  230  and  the  suc- 
ceeding measures  in  sequence. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  FOR  THE 
U.S.  CAPITOL  GROUNDS 


The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  74)  to 
provide  for  the  formulation,  adoption, 
administration,  and  periodic  updating  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Groimds  and  contiguous  related  and 
influencing  areas  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows: 

3.J.  Res.  74 

Whereas  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  Building  is  the  seat  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  brancheo  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government:   and 

Whereas.  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, was  originally  carefully  planed  as  an  at- 
tractive city  with  facilities  which  for  many 
years  thereafter  were  adequate  for  the  effi- 


cient functioning  of  the  said  branches  of 
Government  and  for  personnel  associated 
therewith  and  interested  therein  and  for  the 
related  movements  of  residents  of  said  vis- 
itors to  the  Nation's  Capital;  and 

Whereas  a«  the  city  has  grown  in  popula- 
tion, various  supplemental  plans  have  been 
developed  from  time  to  time  for  the  city  as  a 
whole  and  for  Individual  portions  thereof; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  population  of  the  city 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  time  In  the  past  and 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  expand;  and 

Whereas  the  functions  of  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  of  Government  and 
the  number  of  persons  associated  therewith 
have  likewise  expanded  greatly  beyond  the 
concepts  of  the  Initial  planning  process;  and 
Whereas  the  number  of  citizens  who  an- 
nually visit  the  Nation's  Capitol  has  in- 
creased to  approximately  seven  million  and 
Is  anticipated  to  continue  to  increase  in  fu- 
ture years;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
the  United  States  Capitol  Groimds  and  the 
contiguous  related  and  Influencing  areas  be 
developed  and  maintained  so  as  to  facilitate 
functions  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government,  the  access  and 
egress  of  persons  associated  therewith,  the 
existence  at  all  times  of  an  esthetic  setting 
therefor  appropriate  to  the  seat  of  the  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branches  of  Government, 
of  which  all  Americans  can  Justly  be  proud, 
and  which  Interested  citizens  wlU  desire  to 
visit  and  will  find  pleasure  In  doing  so;  and 
Whereas  the  environs  of  the  Capitol  in- 
clude many  houses  and  other  buildings  of 
historical  and  esthetic  Importance  whose 
preservation  will  contribute  to  the  beauty 
and  distinction  of  the  Capital  City  and  the 
Capitol  Grounds;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  that  such  grounds  and 
areas  be  so  developed  and  maintained  it  is 
necessary  that  a  long-range  comprehensive 
plan  be  formulated,  adopted,  continually 
administered  and  periodically  updated  to  re- 
flect future  and  presently  unpredictable 
growth  and  changes  In  environment  and 
circumstances:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Architect  of 
the  Captol,  In  consultation  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with  a 
consultant  firm  of  national  reputation  hav- 
ing a  working  office  within  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  analysis  of  the  present  and 
anticipated  future  development  needs  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  (as  described 
In  the  Act  of  July  31,  1946,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  193a) )  and  the  contiguous  and  related 
Influencing  areas,  and.  on  the  basis  of  such 
study  and  analysis,  prepare  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  plan  for  the  suitable  develop- 
ment (over  the  next  twenty  years)  of  such 
grounds  and  areas.  The  consultant  firm  se- 
lected shall  be  properly  qualified  In  all  phases 
of  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  plan, 
including,  but  not  limited  to  experience  in 
related  factors,  such  as  growth  trends,  socio- 
economic Impacts,  traffic  flow  and  terminal 
facilities,  coBtB  and  economic  feasibility,  civic 
center  and  parklike  developments,  esthetic 
considerations,  controls  imposed  by  suljsur- 
face  conditions,  design,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  public  facilities,  collection,  codifi- 
cation and  use  of  data  related  to  planning 
procedures  previously  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
gress for  urban  areas,  the  preparation  of 
factual  and  illustrated  descriptive  prospec- 
tuses and  reports,  and  similar  functions  es- 
sential to  the  formulation  of  an  adequate  and 
realistic  comprehensive  plan.  In  preparing 
such  comprehensive  plan,  due  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  population  growth  of  the 
Washington    metropolitan    area,    population 


growth  of  the  staffs  which  dally  work  In  such 
grounds  and  their  needs  for  access  and  egress, 
facilities  required  for  the  convenience  of  visi- 
tors to  the  grounds,  buildings  (their  occu- 
pancy, use.  and  services),  considerations  of 
accessibility  to  and  Intercommunication  be- 
tween  buildings   and    grounds,   open   green 
areas,   priorities,   relocations   resulting  from 
developments    and    all    items    hereinbefore 
mentioned  as  essential  to  the  formulation  of 
an    adequate    and    realistic    comprehensive 
plan.  During  the  course  of  its  work,  the  con- 
sultant firm  shall  maintain  close  liaison  with 
the  Arcliltect  of  the  Capitol,  the  appropriate 
committees    of   the   Congress,    the   National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  Natloixal 
Commission   of   Pine   Arts,   and   other   local 
agencies  associated  with  the  planning  proc- 
ess. A  preliminary  draft  of  the  report  to  con- 
tain the  findings  and  reconunendations  of  the 
consultant  firm  shall  be  submitted  in  sixty 
copies  not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
firm  has  been  notified  to  proceed  with  the 
work   for  the   review   and  comment  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  and  other  local  agencies  as- 
sociated with  the  planning  process,  and  with- 
in 3  months  after  the  consulUnt  firm  has 
been  provided  with  such  comments,  it  shall 
provide  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  one 
thousand  copies  of  a  printed  report,  properly 
Illustrated    in    color,    defining    the    recom- 
mended comprehensive   plan.   outUnlng  the 
actons  required  for  Its  Implementation,  and 
containing  a  schedule  of  appropriations  esti- 
mated to  be  required  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  The  contract  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  shall  not  be  entered  into  until  after 
the  approval  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof  by  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  nor 
shall  the  plan  referred  to  in  the  firs:  section 
become  the  approved  comprehensive  plan  un- 
til appropriate  action  has  been  taken  by 
such  committees. 

Sec.  3.  Inasmuch  as  a  projected  compre- 
hensive plan  must  be  modiged  from  time  to 
time  to  give  proper  recognition  to  future 
developments  as  they  occur  and  wlilch  can- 
not necessarily  be  fully  anticipated,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  oonstiltation  with 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  Into 
a  contract  for  the  review  of  the  approved 
comprehensive  plan  at  intervals  not  greater 
than  five  years  and  to  submit  the  results  of 
such  review  to  the  committees  and  other 
agencies  mentioned  in  section  2  for  appro- 
priate consideration.  Such  periodic  reviews 
should  be  made  under  contract  with  the  same 
consultant  firm  which  prepared  the  original 
comprehensive  plan  unless  circumstances 
Indicate  otherwise. 

Sec.  4.  Inasmuch  as  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  reqtilres  that  the  build- 
ings erected  by  the  United  States  be  of  the 
highest  architectural  quality,  the  selection 
of  the  architects  for  such  buildings  shall  be 
made  by  a  committee  which  shall  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  appropriate  comnolttees  of 
the  Congress,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  National  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts,  and  the  arcliltectural  profession. 
See.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  1. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


FATHERS  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  ID  to 
designate  the  third  Sunday  in  June  of 
each  year  as  Father's  Day  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 
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S.J.  Rbb.  11 
Wbereaa  the  turbulent  nature  of  the  world 
today  requires  that  now.  more  than  ever 
before,  the  American  home  should  be  the 
center  of  strength  and  stability  in  which 
our  people  can  develop  to  the  fullest  their 
physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  moral 
capacttlee:  and 

Whereas  the  service  rendered  to  the  United 
States  by  the  American  father  Is  a  constant 
source  of  Intellectual  and  moral  strength 
which  helps  to  perpetuate  the  highest  values 
of  oiir  civilization  and  otir  Nation,   and 

Whereas  men  of  the  highest  principles  are 
devoting  their  time  ar.d  energ:les  to  providing 
^Idance  and  counsel  in  homes  where  there 
are  fatherless  children,  and  where  the  con- 
structive Influence  and  example  of  a  father 
would  otherwise  be  absent;  and 

Whereas  the  genuine  regard,  appreciation, 
and  love  which  fathers  earn  each  day  should 
be  publicly  and  especially  convmemorated : 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Ri^nolved  by  tkf  Senate  and  Hcyuse  of  Rep- 
resentative}  of  the  U^-ited  States  of  Arnerica 
tn  Congres"!  astembled.  That  the  third  Sun- 
day In  June  of  each  vear  !s  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "Pather's  Day"  The  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  l«ue  annually 
a  proclamation  calling  on  the  appropriate 
Government  officials  to  display  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  all  Government  buildings 
on  such  day,  inviting  the  governments  of  the 
States  and  communities  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  and  urging  our  people 
to  offer  public  and  private  expressions  on 
such  day  to  the  abiding  love  and  gratitude 
which  they  bear  for  their  fathers. 

The  preamble  wa.s  agreed  to 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  239  I .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Tliere  being  ntj  ob'pctlon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco.rd. 
as  follows: 

PTRPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
designate  the  third  Sunday  In  June  of  each 
year  aa  Pather's  Day  and  the  President  of 
the  United  St.*te6  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  iMue  annually  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  appropriate  Government  officials  to  dis- 
play the  flai?  of  the  United  States  on  all  Gov- 
ernment buildlntrs  on  such  day.  and  to  urge 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  obeerve 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 

5T.*TEMENT 

In  the  89th  Congress  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion lai  was  enacted  bv  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  md  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  became  Public  Law  450  89th  Con- 
greM.  second  .session  whli-h  designated  the 
third  Sunday  i.i  June  1966  as  Fathers  Day. 

The  service  rendered  to  the  United  States 
by  the  American  father  Is  a  constant  source 
of  Intellectual  and  moral  strength  which 
belps  to  perpetuate  the  highest  values  of  our 
civilization  and  o'lr  Nation. 

The  designation  of  an  annual  Pather's  Day 
would  point  up  the  genuine  regard,  apprecia- 
tion, and  love  which  fathers  earn  each  day. 
and  should  be  publicly  and  sf)eclally  com- 
memorated. 

In  conformajice  with  this  resolution,  the 
President  >^t  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion calling  •>n  the  ap>proprlate  Government 
oflldals  to  display  the  liag  of  the  United 
States  on  all  Government  buildings  on  such 
day  and  Inviting  the  governmenu  of  the 
States  and  communitlee  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Stat^  to  observe  such  a  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  resolution 
has   a  meritorious   nurp.  se   and   recalls    that 


the  Oingress.  by  the  act  of  May  18.  1914  (38 
Stat.  7711.  has  already  caJled  attention  to 
the  significance  th.it  .American  mothers  have 
contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the  children 
of  our  country  by  d«>slgnatlng  the  second 
Sunday  In  May  of  each  year  as  Mother's  Day. 
The  cunxnuttee.  therefore,  be.leves  It  most 
fitting  t<j  deslgrnate  the  third  Sunday  In  June 
of  each  year  as  Fatliers  Day. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recomjnends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 11   without  amendment. 


NATIONAL  FARMERS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  19) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  National  Farmers  Wet-k  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engros.sed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tune,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  19 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerwa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
seven-day  period  beginning  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  .April  In  each  year  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  National  Farmers  Week,  and  the 
President  Is  requested  to  Issue  annually  a 
proclamation  ciiUng  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate    ceremonies   and    activities 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  240'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
designate  the  7-day  period  t>eglnnlng  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  April  of  each  year  as  National 
Farmers  Weelc,  and  the  President  Is  requested 
to  i&^ue  annually  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

STATEMENT 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  Comnaittee  on 
the  Judiciary  favorably  rejxirted.  and  the 
Senate  pajssed.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  27,  a 
resolution  Identical  to  this  present  proposal. 

The  farmers  uf  America  are  one  of  our  Na- 
tion s  greatest  resources  and  assets.  Directly 
and  indirectly  they  are  doing  more  and  more 
for  our  country  each  year  While  producing 
more  and  better  food.  America  s  farm  fami- 
lies have  been  sending  workers  into  o:.her 
areas  of  the  economy^lnto  the  professions, 
manufacturing,  business,  and  the  services. 
Our  industrial  development  has  been  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  increased  food  pr<xluc- 
tlon.  thereby  substltutlni;  increHsed  skills 
and  te<.hnology  for  farmworkers 

One  hundred  years  ago  one  farmworker 
supplied  food  and  fiber  for  only  five  persons. 
Today  one  worker  on  one  farm  can  supply 
food  and  fiber  for  nearly  30  persons  Farmers 
give  the  Nation  a  large  share  of  their  business 
In  many  diversified  fields  They  spend  over 
$2  billion  a  year  for  trucks,  tractors,  and 
other  equipment  They  use  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  Industry  and  over  $2  billion 
a  year  is  spent  for  farm  maintenance,  fuel, 
and  lubricants.  It  would  take  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  6  years  to  use  the  kilowatt  con- 
cumptlon  needed  by  .America's  farms  for  Just 
1  year  The  farm  business  creates  millions  of 
Jobs  for  fellow  .Americans  Ten  million  people 
have  Jobs  storing,  transporting,  pr'icesslng, 
and  merchandising  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture. Over  6  million  have  Jobs  providing  the 
supplies  fanners  use.  'Thousands  In  rural 
communities  acro68  the  country  make  their 


livings  providing  services  required  by  farm- 
ers. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  19  would  in  a 
small  way  recognize  the  work  of  these  men, 
women,  and  children  who  live  and  work  on 
the  Nation's  fanuly  farms  They  who  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  wealth  of  America 
deserve  the  special  weeks  rc<:ognition  given 
them  In  this  resolution. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 19  without  amendmei.t 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  26 1 
designating  February  of  each  year  as 
"American  History  Month"  was  an- 
nounced a^  next  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  wc  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  joint  re.solution? 

Mr,  M.ANSFIELD.  Thi.s  is  a  report  of 
the  Cominiitee  on  the  Judiciary,  from 
the  subcommittee  initially,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  which  desit,'nates  February 
of  each  month  as  American  Historj' 
Month. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  objection  to  these 
Items,  and  explanation.^  are  to  be  asked, 
I  would  just  as  soon  let  them  go  over. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  do  not  know 
that  I  want  to  object  to  it.  I  just  desire 
to  know  what  the  bill  is  about. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  it  is 
about. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  The  provisions  of 
the  mea.sure  would  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment anything.  It  would  designate  the 
month  of  February  as  American  History 
Month. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  distin- 
gui.shcd  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  measure,  I  shall 
not  object. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Most  of  these  bills 
were  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  all  have  been  reported 
unanimously. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui-siana.  I  notice  that 
thLs  resolution  has  a  number  of  prom- 
inent cosponsors.  and  I  .shall  not  ob.'ect. 
I  ask  that  the  names  of  the  cosponsors 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  list  of 
cosponsors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Cooper  i  f or  himself.  Mr  Bennett.  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr  Boccs,  Mr  Case.  Mr  Chtrch  .Mr. 
CoTTO.v.  Mr  Curtis.  Mr.  Dirkse.v.  Mr  Dom- 
ivicK.  Mr  Ervin,  Mr  Famnin.  Mr  Pong.  Mr 
Harris,  Mr  Hartke.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr  Inouye 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr  Ken- 
nedy of  Mass.achusetUi.  Mr.  Kctchel.  Mr 
Lausche,  Mr.  Lo.vo  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mag.vu- 
60N,  Mr  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGfe,  Mr.  Metcalf. 
Mr.  MoNDAiE,  Mr.  Morto.n.  .Mr.  Mirhhy.  Mr 
Pear.s<-)n.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr  Proity.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr  Scott.  Mr.  Thurmi:>ni).  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Yot-.vo  of  North  Dakntai  . 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.s,sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.s.sed,  as  follows: 
S  J.  Res.  26 

Whereas  the  study  of  history  not  only  en- 
livens apprecUtluu  uf  the  pest  but  also  lllu- 
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niinates  the  present  and  gives  i>erspectlve  to 
our  hopes; 

Where^is  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  free  Institutions  and 
their  human  values  strengthens  our  ability 
10  utilize  these  Institutions  and  apply  these 
values  to  present  needs  and  new  problems; 

WTiereas  Americans  honor  their  debt  to 
the  creativity,  wisdom,  work,  faith,  and 
sacrifice  ol  those  who  first  secured  our  free- 
doms, and  recognize  their  obligation  to  build 
upon  this  heritage  so  as  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future; 

Whereas  February  1967  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  "American  History 
Month";  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awarene;^  of  the  great  events  which 
shaped  America,  and  a  renewed  dedication 
to  the  Ideals  and  principles  we  hold  In  trust: 
Tlierefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  of 
each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as  "American 
History  Month,"  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  and  authorized  to 
Issue  annually  a  proclamation  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
month  In  schools  and  other  suitable  places 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
■  No.  241 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtiRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
designate  February  of  each  year  as  American 
History  Month,  and  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
annu.iUy  a  proclamation  Inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
at  schools  and  other  suitable  places  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

statement 

The  Act  of  November  5,  1966  (Public  Law 
89-768),  designated  February  of  1967  as 
American  History  Month  and  pursuant  to 
that  leglsl.ition  President  Johnson,  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  1967,  invited  the  American  people 
to  observe  February  of  this  year  as  American 
History  Month,  saying: 

"It  Is  only  through  knowing  and  under- 
standing the  .-iources  of  our  common  herit- 
age that  we  become  aware  of  ourselves  as 
being.  In  truth,  one  people. " 

This  Presidential  proclamation  parallels 
the  yearly  proclamations  by  the  Governors 
of  nearly  every  State  caUing  for  activities 
and  ceremonies  during  February  which 
evoke  an  awareness  of  American  history. 

This  proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  26, 
would  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  February  of  each 
yexT  .is  .^mtrlcan  History  Month,  and  thus 
give  permanent  status  to  February  as  .Ameri- 
can History  Month 

The  month  of  February  Is  a  time  for  spe- 
cial recognition,  particularly  for  schoolchil- 
dren of  a  keen  awareness  of  the  birthday  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country  and  of  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  and  i.<;  a  time  for  special  recogni- 
tion of  the  traditional  values  that  our  Nation 
cherishes  and  a  time  to  remember  our  great 
leaders  as  well  as  the  common  people  who 
broke  new  ground. 

February  can  also  be  a  time  of  rededlcatlon 
to  the  legacy  our  forebears  gave  us  of  noble 
character,  hard  work,  and  practical  wisdom. 

Americans  today  live  In  an  age  when  many 
of  the  events  which  touched  the  lives  of  all 
of  our  citizens  require  as  never  before  a 
knowledge  of  geography  and  may  be  Illumi- 
nated by  an  understanding  of  history.  These 
two  subjects  included  now  In  what  is  known 


as  social  studies,  are  receiving  greater  atten- 
tion and  new  emphasis  In  many  schools.  By 
designating  February  of  each  year  as  Ameri- 
can History  Month,  we  encourage,  at  least  in 
a  small  way,  this  development  and  provide 
an  opportunity  to  attract  the  attention  of 
schoolchildren  and  all  of  our  citizens  to  what 
can  always  be  fascinating  and  rewarding 
study. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  ac- 
cordingly recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  without 
amendment. 


NATIONAL  COIN  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  28)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
fourth  week  in  April  in  every  year  as 
"National  Coin  Week"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows; 

S.J.  Res.  28 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  fourth  week  In 
April  of  each  year  as  National  Coin  Week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
242) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  fourth  week  in  April 
of  ©ach  year  as  National  Coin  Week. 

STATEMiENT 

National  Coin  Week  was  first  observed  In 
1924  by  the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion. It  has  been  an  annual  event  ever  since 
then,  and  now  Is  celebrated  by  hundreds  of 
ardent  numismatists  and  numismatic  clubs. 
It  is  one  of  the  outstanding  programs  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  and  its 
25,(X)0  members.  Each  year  the  association 
selects  a  theme;  for  example,  last  year  it  was 
"Frlendsblpe  Flower  Though  Numismatics," 
stressing  the  person-to-person  program 
throughout  the  world.  This  year  the  tlieme  is 
"Numismatics,  Portrait  of  History,"  which 
stresses  the  fact  that  history  can  be  studied 
ttvrough  numismatics. 

The  purposes  and  reasons  for  this  special 
week  are  to  advance  the  cultural  and  artistic 
asi>ects  of  coin  collecting,  to  advance  the 
enjojrment  of  the  hobby  through  proper  ed- 
ucation, to  advance  the  Interest  in  coin  col- 
lecting as  a  science  rather  than  .just  pro- 
miscuous saving  or  hoarding  of  coins. 

During  the  coin  shortage,  the  association's 
educational  aspyect  was  to  encourage  coin  col- 
lectors to  alleviate  the  coin  shortages  by 
not  buying  any  current  coins.  The  American 
Numismatic  Association  cooperated  with  the 
Treasitry  Department  to  alleviate  the  short- 
age successfully.  Still  another  purpose  Is  to 
attract  new  collectors  that  will  enjoy  the 
hobby,  and  educate  them  to  the  science  of 
numismatics  so  they  vrtll  enjoy  the  study  of 
history,  economics,  and  art. 

National  Coin  Week  Is  a  free  celebration 
for  hobby  lovers.  There  Is  no  drive  for  con- 
tributions. It  costs  nothing  but  interest  and 
good  will  to  enter,  and  it  brings  much  happi- 
ness and  many  positive  results. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose,  and 
accordingly  recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28,  without 
amendment. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PASSED 
OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  41)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  July  23  through  July  29,  1967, 
as  "Professional  Photography  Week" 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  The  resolution 
will  be  passed  over. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  are  calling  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  go- 
ing to  object  to  all  of  these  measures? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  try  a  few 
more.  This  one  is  objected  to. 


NATIONAL     EMPLOY     THE     PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J,  Res.  44)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  first 
week  in  October  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week,"  approved  August  11, 
1945  (59  Stat.  530),  so  as  to  broaden 
the  applicability  of  such  resolution  to 
all  handicapped  workers,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  44 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  two 
sentences  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  first  week 
in  October  of  each  year  as  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week",  ap- 
proved August  11,  1945  (59  Stat.  530),  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Hiat  here- 
after the  first  week  In  October  of  each  year 
shall  be  designated  as  National  Employ  the 
Handicapped  Week.  During  such  week  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  shall  be  held  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  purpose  of  which  will 
be  to  enlist  public  support  for  and  interest 
in  the  employment  of  otherwise  qualified 
but  handicapped  workers," 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  244) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  to  establish  the  first  week  In  Octo- 
ber of  each  year  as  'National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week'  ".  approved 
August  11,  1945,  so  as  to  broaden  the  applica- 
bility of  such  resolution  to  all  handicapped 
workers. 

statement 

The  act  of  August  11,  1945  (59  Stat.  630), 
was  enacted  In  the  79th  Congress  to  call  na- 
tionwide attention  and  to  enlist  public  sup- 
port for  and  interest  in  the  employment  of 
otherwise  qualified  but  physically  handi- 
capped workers.  Through  the  years  since  that 
time  the  designation  of  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
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tober  of  each  vear  hM  stlmulat€d  the  em- 
ployment of  otbenr\ae  qvialifled  but  physi- 
cally handicapped  workers 

Thia  Joint  resolution  would  brxiden  such  a 
wtck  »o  aa  to  include  not  only  the  physically 
handicapped  but  ill  other  handicapped  per- 
sona and  encourage  their  employment  P-ar- 
ihennore.  favorable  consideration  of  this 
reaolutlon  bv  removing  the  word  "physically" 
would  brtn/it  \aw  line  with  other  prognuna 
that  deal  with  and  ber.eflt  the  handicapped 
without  dlscrtmlnaUni?  against  those  who 
have  recovered  from  mental  illness  but  who 
are  mentally  retarded  and  now  seek  employ- 
ment. 

The  committee  is  oi  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  haa  .^  meritorious  purpose  and 
would  be  of  beneflt  to  the  many  who  are 
mentally  retarded  or  who  have  recovered 
from  mental  U'.nesa  and  have  shown  renaark- 
able  capability  when  placed  in  Jotw  suitable 
to  their  qualitlcatlons 

Accordingly  the  committee  reci>mmend8 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 44.  Without  tunendment 


NATIONAL  HOME  IMPROVEVIENT 
MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  SJ  FU's  69) 
requesting  Oie  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  May  1967.  a^  National  Home 
Improvement  Month,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  th:rd  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows : 

3  J    Rxs.  69 

Resolved  by  ff  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatirea  of  fie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
month  of  May  1967.  be  designated  as  Na- 
tional Home  Improvement  Month,  and  the 
President  of  the  Cnlted  Slates  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  Invit- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  SUtee  to  obscr.-e 
this  month  and  its  occasion  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tt)  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  245  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceiT>t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

PtTRPOSE 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1967  as  "Na- 
tional Home  Improvement  Month."  and  the 
President  of  the  Cnlted  States  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  .*  proclamation  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  Cnlted  States  to 
observe  this  month  and  Its  occasion  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

ST.\TEMENT 

In  1949  the  Congress  adopted  a  national 
bousing  policy,  which  has  as  Its  goal  a  de- 
cent home  and  siutable  living  environment 
for  every  American  citizen.  Our  Ciovernment, 
since  that  time  has  through  many  housing 
and  urban  development  programs  been 
working  to  accomplish  this  goal  Despite 
the  fact  that  housing  conditions  have  Im- 
proved since  1949  there  are  still  some  9 
million  substandard  housing  units  in  this 
Nation.  It  would  be  an  impossible  feat  to 
demolish  all  of  these  units  and  replace  them 
with  new  hoiislne;  However  the  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  .i  major  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  physical  and  social  environment 
of  America  through  the  rebuilding  of  entire 
blighted  neighborhoods  in  cities,  large  and 
small. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  well-maintained  homes 
and  living  accommodations  contribute  sig- 


nificantly to  the  self-respect  and  ability  of 
families  to  take  part  in  the  mainstream  of 
.American    life    and    community    enterprise. 

The  improvement,  modernization,  and  re- 
habilitation of  housing  constitute  an  enor- 
mous economic  market  for  business,  labor 
and  all  segments  of  the  building  industry, 
and  as  a  stimulant  to  prosperity  and  ex- 
panded employment.  By  designating  the 
month  of  May  1967  as  National  Home  Im- 
provement Month."  our  citizens  will  be  en- 
couraged to  rehabilitate  and  Improve  their 
homes,  and  thereby  upgrade  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and 
accordingly  recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69.  without 
amendment. 


NATION.AL  SCHOOL  SAFFn^Y 
PATROL  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  72'  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  second 
weelc  of  May  of  each  year  as  National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engro.ssed  for  a 
third  reading  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  f  )llows; 

s  J  Rts  72 
ReivUed  by  tnc  Senate  and  Houie  of  Rep- 
'esentatives  of  fic  United  State >  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second  week 
of  May  of  each  year  is  hereby  designated  as 
National  School  Safety  Patn.'l  Week"  and 
the  President  Is  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  all  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  observance  of  such  a  week  with 
appropriate  proceedings  and  ceremonies 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  246 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
designate  the  second  week  of  May  of  each 
vear  as  National  School  Safety  Pittrol  Week, 
and  to  request  the  President  of  the  tJnlted 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
nil  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

STAITEMENT 

In  the  more  than  40  years  since  the  school 
safety  patrol  program  was  established,  more 
than  16  million  Americans  have  served  as 
members  Currently  there  are  more  than 
900  000  members  serving  the  cause  of  traffic 
safety  by  helping  to  protect  19  million 
schoolchildren  in  all  50  SUtes. 

This  program  Is  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
.Vmencan  Automobile  Association's  motor 
clubs,  local  school  systems,  and  police  de- 
partments and  associations  These  organiza- 
tions can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  record  they 
have  made  over  the  past  40  years 

The  committee  believes  It  Is  entirely  fit- 
ting to  call  attention  to  these  accomplish- 
ments by  establishing  a  permanent  National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week  to  honor  those 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  Increasing 
traffic  safety 

This  year  the  annual  celebration  and  pres- 
entation of  school  .safety  awards  will  be  held 
m  Washington  the  weekend  of  May   13 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purp<ise  and 
will  call  to  the  attention  of  all  our  citizens 
the  outstanding  service  performed  by  safety 
patrol  members  and  the  lmp<->rtAnt  part  such 
members   have   played    In    the    re<luctlon    of 


highway  accidents  involving  school-age  chil- 
dren. Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint    Resolution    72,    without    amendment. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  have  seen 
f^t  to  join  me  m  squint:  .special  recogni- 
tion to  the  900.000  safety  patrol  mem- 
bers across  the  Nation  by  passing  my  bill 
to  permanently  establish  the  second  week 
In  May  as  National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week. 

IXiriiig  the  more  than  40  years  since 
the  school  safety  program  was  estab- 
lished, more  than  16  million  Americans 
have  served  as  members 

In  that  time,  the  traffic  death  rate 
amonk'  children  has  dropped  nearly  half. 
This  Is  due  in  !ari;e  measure  to  the  fine 
work  done  by  safety  patrol  teams  In  all 
50  States. 

Commendation  also  should  be  ttiven  to 
the  American  .Automobile  Association 
and  to  the  local  .school  boiirds  and  police 
departments  and  civic  a.-;.sociations  which 
have  joined  in  sponsorship  of  the  safety 
patrol  effort 

It  Is  an  excellent  program — and  every- 
one associated  with  it  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  a  ic)b  uell  done 
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THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ADMISSION  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  KENTUCKY 

The  concuiTent  resolution  (S.  Con 
Res  15'  to  recognize  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  admission  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  to  the  Union  was 
considered  and  at;reed  to,  as  follows 
s    CON    Res    15 

Reiolved  by  the  Srnate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring! ,  Tiiat  the  Congress 
recognize  and  commend  the  celebration  cf 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  admission  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  to  the  Union;  and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  extend  Its 
t-reetlngs  and  felUltatlons  to  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky  upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  tills  anniversary. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  «s  to 
read: 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
proudly  entered  the  Federal  Union  as  the  fif- 
teenth State  on  the  1st  day  of  June  1792;  and 

Whereas  from  that  day.  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky h.ive  Joined  together  to  maintain,  de- 
fend, and  enlarge  the  free  Institutions  upon 
which  our  Nation  Is  founded  and  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
beneflt  of  Its  people  and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  generations  of  Its  citizens  half  re- 
newed their  historic  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republic:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
1  No.  247) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
as  amended.  Is  that  the  Congress  recognize 
and  commend  the  celebration  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  to  the  Union. 


sTATXicnrT 
On  June    1.    1967,   the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  will  celebrate  the  175th  annlver- 
gary  of  Its  admission  to  the  Union. 

The  Commonwealth  and  Its  people  have  a 
long  history  of  dedication  to  the  principles 
on  which  this  Republic  was  founded. 

The  people  who  settled  Kentucky  were 
proud  that  on  February  4,  1791,  President 
Oeorge  Washington  signed  the  act  of  Con- 
gress that  enabled  Kentucky  to  be  admitted 
10  the  Union. 

In  1792.  after  the  adoption  of  a  State  con- 
stitution and  the  election  of  a  Governor 
and  a  legislature,  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky was  formally  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  the  15th  State. 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky have  worked  to  develop  their  resources 
and  they  have  been  ever  faithful  to  the 
Union  In  time  of  war  and  In  time  of  peace. 
The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  the  Honorable  Edward  T.  Breath- 
itt, has  proclaimed  the  year  1967  as  the 
175th  Anniversary  Tear  of  Kentucky  and  he 
has  charged  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
with  executing  appropriate  programs  me- 
morializing this  historic  occasion. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky  to  observe  this  anniversary, 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
recognize  this  observance  as  proclaimed  by 
the  Governor. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  15.  as  amended. 


BILL  PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5357)  to  amend  section 
552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
codify  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89- 
487,  was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


CAPT.    ROBERT   C.   CRISP 

The  bill  (S.  653)  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Robert  C.  Crisp,  U.S.  Air  Force,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.   653 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  Cap- 
tain Robert  C.  Crisp,  United  States  Air  Force, 
Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  simi  of 
$2,794.70,  representing  the  amount  of  over- 
payments of  basic  pay  and  flight  pay  re- 
ceived by  the  said  Captain  Robert  C.  Crisp, 
for  the  period  from  August  21.  1958,  through 
December  31,  1964.  as  a  result  of  administra- 
tive error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Captain  Robert  C.  Crisp, 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  249 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUSPOSZ 

The  purpoee  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Capt.  Robert  C.  Crisp,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  of  all  liability  to  repay  the  United 
States  the  simi  of  $2,794.70,  representing 
overpayments  of  basic  pay  for  the  period 
August  21,  1968,  through  December  31,  1964, 
as  a  result  of  administrative  error.  The  legis- 
lation also  allows  for  credit  In  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  for  the 
amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved.  It 
would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  to  Captain  Crisp  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  be- 
cause of  the  overpayments. 

STATEMENT 

In  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
this  committee  reported,  and  the  Senate 
passed,  S.  3448,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  this 
claimant.  There  was  not  time  for  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  second 
session  of  the  BQth  Congress. 

Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
disclose  that  Capt.  Robert  C.  Crisp  (FR 
72516)  enlisted  In  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
on  February  26,  1954.  On  July  5,  1954.  he  was 
appointed  as  a  cadet  In  the  Coast  Guard 
.\cademy.  He  resigned  from  the  Academy  on 
February  20,  1957.  He  served  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  from  February  21,  1957, 
through  September  9,  1967.  He  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Coast  Guard  to  enlist  In 
the  Air  Force  on  September  10,  1957,  as  an 
aviation  cadet.  He  completed  his  training 
on  August  20,  1968,  and  was  commissioned  as 
a  second  lieutenant  In  the  Air  Force  on  Au- 
gust 21,  1968.  He  has  been  on  continuous 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Force  since  that 
date. 

When  Captain  Crisp  was  commiaeioned  in 
the  Air  Force,  his  pay  date  was  established 
as  February  26,  1954.  This  gave  recognition 
to  3  years  6  months  15  days'  service  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  However,  the  Air  Force  subse- 
quently determined  that  he  had  only  10 
months  29  days'  Coast  Guard  service  credit- 
able for  pay  purposes.  His  pay  date  was 
changed  and  reflected  on  his  pay  record  as 
October  9,  1956.  Because  of  the  erroneous 
pay  date.  Captain  Crisp  received  overpay- 
ments of  basic  and  flight  pay  totaling  $828.92 
from  August  21,  1968,  through  April  30,  1959. 
Captain  Crisp  was  advised  of  the  error 
In  April  1959,  and  he  was  requested  to  make 
restitution.  He  protested  the  reduction  of 
credit  for  the  Coast  Guard  service.  To  sub- 
stantiate his  appeal,  he  furnished  a  copy  of 
his  discharge  from  the  Coast  Guard  to  the 
Air  Force  Accotmtlng  and  Finance  Center 
(AFAFC).  It  showed  that  he  had  3  years  6 
months  15  days'  service  In  the  Coast  Guard 
for  pay  purposes.  Based  on  this  Information, 
AFAFC  sustained  his  appeal  and  withdrew 
the  request  for  restitution. 

In  March  1960,  the  Air  Force  determined 
that  Captain  Crisp  was  underpaid  $490.49 
from  May  1,  1959,  through  October  8,  1959. 
During  this  period  his  app>eal  was  under  con- 
sideration and  bis  pay  was  based  on  an  Oc- 
tober 9,  1956,  pay  date.  As  a  result,  he  was 
given  credit  for  the  amount  determined  to  be 
an  underpayment. 

Early  In  1964,  Captain  Crisp's  military  rec- 
ords were  again  examined.  This  examination 
showed  that  during  the  period  July  6,  1954. 
through  February  20,  1957,  Captain  Crisp 
was  a  cadet  In  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
He  was  not  retained  In  an  enlisted  status 
concurrent  with  his  cadet  service.  Therefore 
his  cadet  service  Is  not  creditable  for  pay 
purposes.  In  December  1964.  the  Coast  Guard 
stated  the  Information  as  to  total  service  few- 
pay  purposes  reflected  on  Captain  Crisp's 
discharge  was  in  error. 

Captain  Crisp's  proper  pay  date  was  es- 
tablished as  October  10,  1956.  A  complete 
examination  of  hl«  pay  account  showed  that 
from  the  date  he  was  commissioned  In  the 


Air  Force  his  basic  and  flight  pay  was  based 
on  an  erroneous  pay  date  of  February  25, 
1954.  As  a  result,  from  August  21,  1958. 
tlirough  December  31,  1964,  he  received  over- 
payments totaling  $2,794.70. 

On  May  25,  1965,  Captain  Crisp  was  notified 
that  his  cadet  service  was  not  creditable  for 
pay  purposes.  He  was  requested  to  repay  the 
amount  of  the  overpayments.  His  basic  and 
flight  pay  were  reduced,  effective  January  1, 
1965,  to  reflect  the  correct  pay  date.  He  again 
appealed  to  AFAFC  on  the  basis  that  they 
had  sustained  an  Identical  appeal  that  he  had 
made  6  years  earlier.  On  July  26,  1965,  AFAFC 
upheld  their  determination  that  Captain 
Crisp  WEis  overpaid  by  reason  of  administra- 
tive error.  Collection  of  the  overpayments 
from  his  active  duty  pay  was  Initiated  on 
September  1,  1965.  If  collections  continue  at 
the  present  rate  of  $40  per  month,  the  over- 
payments will  be  repaid  in  July  1971. 

In  Its  report  to  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee on  the  merits  of  an  Identical  bill  of 
the  89th  Congress,  that  Department  states 
In  part  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  regrets 
the  errors  made  in  this  case.  There  are  no 
administrative  procedtires  under  which  Cap- 
tain Crisp  may  be  relieved  of  his  liability  to 
repay  the  overpayments.  The  overpaj^ment 
was  the  result  of  administrative  error  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith 
on  his  part  or  the  part  of  administrative 
officials. 

"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  interposes  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill." 

The  committee  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  that  this  legis- 
lation should  be  favorably  considered.  The 
overpayment  to  Captain  Crisp  was  the  result 
of  administrative  error  and  he  received  the 
overpayments  In  good  faith.  The  committee 
is  further  advised  that  repayment  of  this 
sum  by  the  claimant  would  impose  an  undue 
flnanclal  hardship  upon  him.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  committee  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  S.  653. 


MRS.  A.  E.  HOUSLEY 

The  bill  (H.R.  1646)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Housley  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

H.R.  1646 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Housley,  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  the 
sum  of  $467.69  in  full  settlement  of  all  her 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  pay  Mr.  A.  E.  Housley  at  the  overtime 
rate  for  services  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  a 
day  during  the  period  October  15,  1962, 
through  March  27.  1963.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  accovmt  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlavrful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  f>er6on  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  flned  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  250) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

PVKP03Z 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  oX  the  Treasury  to  pay 
to  Mrs.  A.  E  Housley,  of  AnnipoUe,  Md  .  the 
sum  of  »467.69  In  full  settlement  of  all  her 
clalma  against  the  United  Statea  arising  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  Poet  OtBce  Department  to 
pay  Mr.  A.  E  Housley.  her  deceased  husband 
at  the  overtime  rate  for  services  In  excess  of 
8  hours  In  a  day  during  the  period  October 
15.   1962,  through  M.irch  27.  1963. 

ST.^TXMENT 

A  similar  Senate  bill  for  this  cUlmant 
8.  883  of  the  89th  Congress,  was  approved  by 
this  committee  and  passed  the  Senate  but 
no  action  was  taken  Ui  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlvee. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  favors  enact- 
ment of  the  bin  and  sets  forth  the  material 
facts  In  Its  report  of  July  2,  1965.  as  follows: 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  payment  of 
$467.69  In  full  settlement  of  all  her  claims 
agalDjBt  the  United  States,  which  arose  as  the 
reault  of  Improper  work  scheduling  of  .Mr 
HotiBley  during  a  period  of  Jur>'  service  The 
•errlce  was  performed  intermittently  be- 
tween October  15,  1962,  and  March  27.  1963 
Records  Indicate  that  on  some  27  days  he  per- 
formed 4  to  6  hours  of  postal  service  before 
reporting  for  Jury  duty  which  varied  from  6 
to  10  hours  per  day.  The  amount  of  $467  69 
woxUd  satisfy  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Housley  for 
overtime  compensation  for  the  excess  com- 
bined services. 

In  a  decision  (B-152476)  dated  September 
15,  1964.  the  Comptroller  General  ruled  that 
postal  employees  were  not  entitled  to  over- 
time compensation  for  services  In  excess  of 
8  hours  per  day  when  the  excess  hours,  not 
Included  In  a  regular  lour  of  duty,  consisted 
of  Jury  service. 

At  the  time  he  was  called  for  Jury  duty, 
Mr.  Houaley's  regularly  scheduled  hours  were 
from  6  ajn.  to  2  p  m  if  the  usual  procedures 
had  been  followed,  his  hours  would  have 
been  ofBclally  changed  to  a  regular  daytime 
shift  (possibly  8  a.m  to  5  pm  i  so  that  a 
full  day  of  Jury  duty  would  have  been 
credited  as  a  full  workday.  Any  additional 
time  on  his  postal  Job  would  have  been  com- 
pensable as  overtime.  However,  because  his  5 
a  m  to  2  p  m  schedule  was  not  changed,  the 
hours  which  Mr  Housley  served  before  re- 
porting to  Jury  duty  were  part  of  his  regu- 
lar workday  and  he  could  not  be  given  any 
additional  pay  even  though  he  also  completed 
a  full  Jury  day.  Other  employees  at  the  same 
post  office  who  were  on  a  regular  daytime 
shift  were  given  extra  pay  If  they  had  to  re- 
port for  work  on  days  they  were  not  excused 
from  Jury  service. 

On  the  basis  of  unusual  and  extenuating 
circumstances  in  this  case,  we  recommend 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 

The  committee,  concurs  with  the  favor- 
able report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
accepts  Its  finding  that  "unusual  and  ex- 
tenuating circumstances"  warrant  approval 
of  this  claim.  The  committee,  therefore,  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 


AGNES  C    STOWE 

The  bill  'HR  4064 1  for  the  relief  of 
Agnes  C  Stowe  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.^sed. 

HR.  4064 

Bg  it  enacJt'd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  ii  Confess  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3010 
of  title  38.  Cnlted  States  Code,  relating  to 
effective  dates  f  r  awards,  the  .•Kdmlntstrator 
of  Veterans'  A.Tal.'s  !s  authorized  and  dl- 
r«cted  to  pay.  out  of  any  funds  appropriated 


for  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation, 
to  Agnes  C.  Stowe.  of  Pensacola.  Florida,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  payable  to  her  as  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  the  period  from 
June  4.  1 J59.  the  date  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. .•\nsell  M.  Stowe,  who  died  as  the  result 
of  a  service-connected  disability,  through 
April  27,  1962,  the  effective  date  of  the  award 
of  such  compensation,  had  entitlement  to 
such  compen.satlon  been  allowed  from  the 
date  of  death  of  the  said  Ansell  M.  Stowe: 
."roftdt'd.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  .^ct  shall  be  piUd  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  mlsdemean'T  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  lined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 81.000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excen^t  from  the  report 
'  No.  251  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  to  Mrs. 
Agnes  C  Stowe  a  sum  ($3.944  46)  equal  to 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  payable 
to  her  as  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  period  from  June  4.  1959, 
the  date  of  the  death  of  her  husband  who 
died  as  the  result  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability, through  April  27.  1962.  the  effective 
date  of  the  award  of  such  compensation. 

STATIMINT 

Aa  set  forth  In  a  report  to  the  committee 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  which  is 
printed  la  full  below,  the  claimant's  husband 
died  on  June  4.  1959.  The  claimant  promptly 
filed  a  claim  for  service-connected  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  on  June 
23,  1959.  The  cl.am  was  denied.  The  claimant 
promptly  appealed  the  denial.  The  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  denied  the  appeal  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1960.  The  claimant,  on  April  27, 
1962,  requested  that  the  claim  be  reopened 
.%nd  appealed  from  the  earlier  denials.  The 
Board  of  Veterans  .\ppeals  on  June  12.  1963. 
found  that  there  was  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  Incurrence  In  service  of  the  condition 
which  caused  the  veteran's  death  and  that 
such  reasonable  doubt  must  be  resolved  in 
the  favor  of  the  claimant  and  accordingly  the 
appeal  was  allowed.  Dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  was  awarded  to  the 
claimant  from  April  27.  1962.  The  claimant 
appealed  from  the  action  of  fixing  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  award  contending  In 
substance  that  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals 
railed  to  resolve  the  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  service  connection  and  that  the  eifectlve 
date  of  the  award  should  be  the  date  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  death  of  her  husband. 
In  a  decision  on  that  question  the  Boiird 
held  that  the  evidence  of  record  at  the  time 
did  not  create  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
service  connection  and  that  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  resolving  reasonable 
doubt  m  allowing  the  claim  did  not  abrogate 
the  Board's  decision  and  that  the  earlier  de- 
cision could  be  reversed  only  on  a  showing 
of  clear  and  urunlstakable  error  on  the  basis 
then  In  the  record.  The  Board  concluded 
that  such  error  In  the  decision  was  not 
shown  and  that  subsequent  medical  evidence 
constituted  new  and  material  evidence  hav- 
ing the  attributes  of  a  new  claim  and  that 
the  required  effective  date  of  benefits  under 
controlling  law  w.os  April  27.   1962 

The  Veterans'  Administration  opposes  the 
bin   on   the  grounds   that   Its   ultimate   de- 


cision in  favor  of  the  claimant  was  on  the 
basis  of  new  and  material  evidence  and  that 
the  goveriUng  law  provides  In  substance  that 
where  a  finally  disallowed  claim  Is  later  re- 
opened on  the  basis  of  new  and  material 
evidence  the  case  will  be  considered  as  one 
of  a  new  claim. 

The  claimant  contends  that  the  Adminis- 
tration could  have  properly  found  In  her 
favor  on  the  basis  of  the  medical  evidenca 
submitted  In  her  original  timely  claim. 

The  claimant  has  advised  the  committee 
In  an  extensive  memorandum  In  part  as 
follows: 

The  facts  are  that  the  evidence  on  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  decision  was 
reversed  in  1963  are  the  very  same  facts  that 
were  on  file  when  the  unfavorable  decision 
of  August  1960.  was  rendered.  It  is  true  that 
the  medicil  opinions  submitted  after  1960 
were  from  dllTereriL  physicians,  including  Dr. 
Paul  Dudley  White,  but  these  opinions  were 
made  from  the  very  same  evidence  used  by 
the  Board  of  Appeals  In  August  1960.  and 
which  they  claim  In  1965  the  Board  used 
"reasoned  Judgment"  not  error  in  their 
decision. 

The  committee  believes  that  on  the  basis 
of  a  strict  application  of  the  existing  general 
law  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  correct 
that  the  claimant  has  no  valid  legal  claim 
for  the  compensation  for  the  period  follow- 
ing the  de.ith  of  her  husband  until  the  find- 
ing in  her  favor.  However,  the  committee 
feels  that  the  claimant  has  an  equitable 
cUilm  for  compensation  dating  from  the 
actual  date  of  the  death  of  her  husband. 

ITie  committee  believes  that  on  an 
equitable  basis  the  claimant  has  a  meritori- 
ous claim  against  the  Government  and 
recommends  the  bill  favorably. 
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KATHLEEN  STYLES 

The  bin  (S.  123)  for  the  relief  of 
Kathleen  Styles  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

3.   133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiifs  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  laws  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  payment  of  death  compensation 
to  the  dependents  of  veterans,  evidence  which 
was  tiled  with  the  Social  Security  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  on  April  1,  1957,  relating  to  the  birth 
of  Kathleen  Styles,  who  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  1957,  following  the  death  of  her 
father.  Captain  Robert  C.  Styles,  who  died 
in  July  1956  while  ."serving  In  the  United 
States  .Mr  Force,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  hav»  been  filed  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  the  day  after  the  birth  of  the 
said  Kathleen  Styles;  and  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  1-  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  Kathleen 
Styles,  out  of  any  funds  available  for  the 
payment  of  death  compensation  to  depend- 
ents of  veterans,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  benefits  which  would  have 
been  pavable  to  or  on  her  behalf  for  the 
period  January  28.  1957,  to  November  23, 1963, 
if  evidence  of  the  birth  of  the  said  Kathleen 
Styles  had  been  filed  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration within  one  year  after  her  birth: 
Prot'ided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
vlslon.s  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  stim  not  exceeding 
$1  000 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.   252',   explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

ptmposE 

The  purpc&e  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
AdnUnistr.itor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  the 
runount  of  death  compensation  which  would 
have  been  paid  to  the  vridow  of  Robert  C. 
Styles  on  account  of  the  veteran's  child, 
Kathleen  Styles,  born  on  January  28,  1957, 
for  the  period  from  that  date  to  November 
23,  1963,  If  requisite  evidence  of  the  child's 
birth  had  been  filed  with  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration on  January  29.  1957. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  bill.  S.  2677  of  the  89th  Congress, 
was  approved  by  this  committee  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  has  set  forth  the  fact.s  in 
the  case  as  follows: 

The  veteran,  Robert  C.  Styles,  died  In  serv- 
ice on  July  10,  1956.  The  application  of  the 
widow,  Patricia  Jean  Styles,  for  death  com- 
pensation, filed  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  J'>^;ly  27.  1956  was  forwarded  by  the 
Personal  Affairs  Branch,  Headquarters, 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  In  her 
application  the  widow  lifted  the  names  of  the 
veteran's  three  children.  Michael,  Roger,  and 
James.  She  also  indicated  that  a  ifourth  child 
of  the  veteran  was  lo  be  born  In  January 
1957.  Dealli  compensation  was  awarded  to 
her  alone,  as  unremarried  widow,  in  the 
amount  of  $87  per  nionth.  effective  July  11, 

1956.  the  day  after  the  veteran's  death.  By 
letter  dated  August  16,  1956,  she  was  advised 
of  this  award  and  inlormed  that  additlouaJ 
compensation  would  be  awarded  to  her  for 
the  veteran's  three  living  children  and  for 
the  expected  fourth  child  upon  receipt  of 
certified  birth  or  baptismal  certificates.  Birth 
certificates  of  the  three  children  were 
promptly  submitted  through  the  mentioned 
Air  Force  o.'fice,  and  the  award  was  amended 
effective  July  11.  1956,  to  pay  death  compen- 
sation to  Mrs.  Styles,  as  unremarried  widow, 
for  herself  and  the  three  children,  in  the 
amount  of  $179  per  month.  A  Veterans'  Ad- 
nunlstratlon  letter  of  September  20.  1956. 
advised  Mrs.  Styles  that  the  amended  award 
Included  additional  compensation  on  account 
of  the  three  children. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  from  Mrs. 
Styles  concerning  the  fourth  child,  Kathleen 
Styles,  born  January  28,  1957,  until  a  letter 
was  received  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
on  November  23,  1963,  transmitting  a  birth 
certificate  respecting  said  fourth  child.  In 
that  letter  Mrs.  Styles  indicated  that  prompt 
notice  of  the  birth  had  been  given  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  an  Air  Force 
representative  who  assisted  her  in  submit- 
ting her  claims,  and  expressed  a  belief  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  had  also  been 
so  notified.  Additional  death  compensation 
on  account  of  Kathleen,  in  the  amount  of 
$29  per  month,  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Styles 
prospectively  from  November  23,  1963,  the 
earliest  date  from  which  additional  compen- 
sation for  that  child  could  be  paid  under  the 
law. 

Mrs.  Styles  appealed  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's denial  of  retroactive  payment  of 
S29  per  month  on  account  of  Kathleen  back 
to  the  date  of  the  child's  birth.  Further  de- 
•••elopment  revealed  that  a  birth  certificate 
relating  to  Kathleen  had  been  filed  with  the 
Social  Security   Administration  on  April   1, 

1957.  by  a  representative  of  the  US.  Air  Force 
at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 
However,  no  similar  notice  was  furnished  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnlKtratlon  prior  to  receipt  of 
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the  widow's  letter  of  November  23,  1963. 
Upon  administrative  reconsideration,  it  was 
again  determined  that  the  law  relating  to 
effective  dates  of  claims  precludes  payment  of 
death  compensation  on  account  of  Kathleen 
prior  to  receipt  of  that  letter  with  the  birth 
certificate. 

Accordingly,  the  case  was  referred  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 
A  hearing  was  held,  and  in  a  decision  of 
September  8,  1965,  the  Board  concluded  that 
entitlement  to  retroactive  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  Kathleen  Styles  had  not  been  estab- 
lished. In  reaching  that  conclusion,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  regulation  providing  that 
evidence  received  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  received  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion relates  only  to  claims  for  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  (ch.  13.  title  38. 
United  States  Code)  and  not  to  claims  for 
death  compensation  (ch.  11,  title  38.  United 
States  Code),  the  benefit  here  Involved.  Ref- 
erence was  made  in  that  connection  to  38 
U.S.C.  3005.  Further,  the  Board  noted  the  bar 
against  retroactive  payments  when  requested 
evidence  is  not  furnished  within  l  year. 

Where  a  veteran's  widow  is  eligible  for 
death  compensation,  the  additional  monthly 
amount  provided  on  account  of  each  child  is 
payable  to  the  widow,  not  to  the  child  (38 
U.S.C.  322(2) ).  S.  2677  provides  for  payment 
of  additional  death  compensation,  retro- 
actively, "to  or  on  behalf  of  said  Kathleen 
Styles."  In  view  of  the  indicated  statutory 
provision  respecting  payment,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  bill  intends  that  an  additional 
amount  of  $29  per  month  for  the  period 
from  January  28,  1957,  to  November  23,  19C3, 
be  paid  to  the  veteran's  widow,  Patricia  J. 
Styles. 

The  widow's  original  claim  for  death  com- 
pensation in  this  case  was  necessarily  In- 
complete, insofar  as  the  child  Kathleen  was 
concerned,  because  she  bad  not  yet  been 
born.  The  claimant  was  advised  that  addi- 
tional compensation  on  account  of  "the  ex- 
pected child"  would  be  payable  when  proof 
of  birth  was  received.  Said  child  was  born 
on  January  28,  1957,  but  the  requisite  proof 
was  not  submitted  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration until  more  than  6  years  later, 
on  November  23. 1963. 

Under  applicable  law,  no  benefits  may  be 
paid  on  an  incomplete  claim  unless  requisite 
evidence  is  received  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration within  1  year  from  notification. 
When  the  necessary  evidence  is  not  received 
within  1  year,  payment  may  not  l>e  made  tor 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  receipt  of  a 
new  claim  (38  U.S.C.  3003(a)  and  3010(a)). 
Consequently,  it  seems  clear  that  there  exists 
no  legal  basis  for  an  award  of  death  com- 
pensation on  account  of  Kathleen  Styles  prior 
to  November  23, 1963,  when  the  new  claim  was 
received. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  require  pay- 
ment to  the  veteran's  widow,  Patricia  J. 
Styles,  of  $2,373.17 — at  the  rate  of  $29  per 
month  from  January  28,  1957,  to  November 
23, 1963. 

There  are  many  cases  wherein,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  applications  for  benefits 
are  not  filed,  or  if  filed  are  not  timely  com- 
pleted with  evidence  necessary  to  establish 
entitlement.  The  circumstances  have  been 
carefully  considered.  No  reason  is  apparent 
why  this  case  should  be  singled  out  for 
special  legislative  treatment  by  authorizing 
additional  death  compensation  from  an 
earlier  date  than  the  law  permits  In  this  and 
similar  cases.  To  do  so  would  be  discrimina- 
tory and  precedential. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  does  not  be- 
lieve that  private  bills  of  this  nature  shotild 
receive  favorable  consideration. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Honorable  Mil- 
ton R.  Young,  has  commented  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  follows: 

The  repcfft  prepared  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Is  a  thorough  one.  However,  I 


believe  there  are  certain  points  which  should 
be  emphasized  and  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee. Tile  Veterans'  Administration  ac- 
knowledges being  advised  of  the  expected 
birth  of  a  fourth  child  by  Mrs.  Styles  even 
though  this  child's  birth  certificate  was  not 
timely  submitted.  Too,  they  were  aware  of 
the  assistance  being  given  Mrs.  Styles  by  the 
Aix  Force  representative  since  he  submitted 
the  birth  certificates  for  Kathleen's  brothers. 
However,  the  Administrator  did  not  advise 
you  that  the  birth  certificate  sent  to  the 
Social  Security  Adnxmistratlon  was  not 
needed  as  Mrs.  Styles  was  already  receiving 
the  maximum  amount  of  benefits.  The  rep- 
resentative failed  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
birth  certificate  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion at  the  same  time  where  It  was  needed 
to  Increase  the  benefits  payable  to  Mrs.  Styles. 
He  had  knowledge  of  the  need  to  submit 
Kathleen's  birth  certificate  since  he  sub- 
mitted the  other  birth  certificates  for  Mrs. 
Styles.  The  resulting  loss  in  benefits  in  this 
case,  I  believe,  was  caused  by  the  nonfeasance 
of  this  Air  Force  official. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  claims  that 
they  do  not  have  a  legal  basis  to  reimburse 
this  widow.  If  a  legal  basis  existed  then  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  request  approval  of 
a  private  bill  to  grant  relief  in  this  case.  I 
think  the  facts  clearly  show  an  equitable 
basis  for  authorizing  payment  of  these  retro- 
active death  comp>ensation  benefits.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Government  intends  to  leave 
widows  such  as  Mrs.  Styles  In  precarious  sit- 
uations like  this  where  she  cannot  obtain  re- 
lief from  either  the  Air  Force  or  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your 
committee  can  give  special  consideration  to 
this  case  and  recommend  favorable  action  on 
S.  2677. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 


DR.    JOSE    CARLOS    SUAREZ-DIAZ 

The  bill  (S.  61)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  Carlos  Suarez-Dlaz  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

s.  61 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Jose  Carlos  Suarez- 
Dlaz  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  26,  1957. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  253) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE     or     THE     BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  PABLO  E.  TABIO 

The  bill  (S.  62)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pablo  E.  Tablo  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  62 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Pablo  E.  Tablo  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
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admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  aa  of  October  15,  1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
explainiiii;   the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.xcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCRPOSE  or  THE  BtLX 

The  purpose  of  the  bltl  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DARIO    LORENZO    PLATAS-PROHL\S 

The  bill  (S.  71  >  for  the  relief  of  Darlo 
Lorenzo  Platas-Prohias  was  con.sidercd. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  71 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.<<e  of 
Rejrresentatiifs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoaefl  of  the  ImmlBratlon  and  National- 
ity Act.  Dario  Lorenzo  Platas-Prohlaa  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  h.ive  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  September  26,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<  No.  255  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.    EDUAKDO   GONZALEZ 

The  bill  *S.  174  >  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Eduardo  Gonzalez  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.5sed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.    174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoaes  of  the  Imml^atlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Eduardo  Gonzalez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  .^usjust  16,  1954.  and  the  pe- 
riods of  time  he  has  resided  In  this  country 
since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  p.-inted  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
256 >.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     or    THE    BH-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.    ARMANDO   PEREZ    SIMON 

The  bill  S  221'  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Armando  Perez  Simon  was  considered. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 


S  221 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.\ct.  Doctor  Armando  Perez  Simon  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  tor  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  29.   1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  257 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUmPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  pf>tUion  for  naturaliza- 
tion 


DR.  .\NGEL  REAUD 

The  bill  'S.  503  >  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Angel  Reaud,  also  known  as  Angel  Reaud 
Ramos  Izquierdo  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.    503 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Angel  Reaud,  also 
fcnown  aa  Angel  Reaud  Ramos  Izquierdo, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
pennanent   residence  as  of  August  31,   1961 

Mr.  NL'^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  >  No. 
2581.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excfrpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiniPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


LILLIANA  GRASSESCHI  BARONI 

The  bill  (S  610)  for  the  relief  of  Lll- 
llana  Grasseschi  Baroni  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  610 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purp'jees  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  LllUana  Grasseschi  Baroni  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  .Act,  upon  paj-ment  of  Uie 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  .\ct.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  such  quota  is  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  2591  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


puaposE  or  the  am. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  LllUana  Gr.tsseschl  Baroni.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


MANUAL   RODRIGUEZ-FERNANDEZ 

Tlie  bill  S.  613'  for  the  relief  of 
Manual  Rodriguez-Fernandez  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.    613 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Manual  Rixlriguez-Femandez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  tor  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  31,  1959, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<  No.  260  ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.   YOUSSEF   'JOSEPH^    SELIM 
HASBANI 

The  bill  'S.  809'  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Youssef  I  Joseph  >  Selim  Hasbani  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  road  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Youssef  (Joseph*  Sellm 
Hasbani  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1959. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  261  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtmPOSE   OP  THE  BU.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  JITLIO  DOMINGO  HERNANDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  821)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Julio  Domingo  Hernandez  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprc<:entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Julio  Domingo  Hernandez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  ^^ve  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  August  17,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  262 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


LUIS  TAPIA  DA  VILA 

The  bill  <S.  906)  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Tapia  Davila  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  906 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Luis 
Tapla  DavUa  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  pennanent  residence  as  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  263 » ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturallza- 
Uon. 


WARDEN  P.  COLEMAN,  JR. 

The  bill  (S.  985)  for  the  relief  of 
Warren  F.  Coleman,  Jr.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Warren 
P.  Oolenian,  Junior,  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $1,253.07,  representing  the 
amount  of  overpaj-ments  of  salary  received 
by  the  said  Warren  P.  Coleman,  Junior,  for 
the  period  from  July  10,  1955,  through  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1962,  as  a  result  of  administrative 
error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
Is  relived  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Warren  F.  Coleman, 
Junior,  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
264) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  relieve 
Warren  F.  Coleman.  Jr..  of  all  liability  to 
repay  to   the   United   States    the   eiun   of 


$1,253.07,  representing  an  overpayment  of 
salary  received  by  him  from  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

STATEMENT 

An  Identical  blU,  S.  331,  of  the  8&th 
Congress,  was  reported  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  received 
no  action  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  facte  and  committee  recommendations 
relating  to  this  claim  contained  In  Senate 
Report  728  on  S.  331  of  the  89th  Congress, 
are  as  follows : 

The  report  of  the  Dep>artment  of  the  Air 
Force  discloses  that  the  overpayment  In  this 
case  resulted  from  an  administrative  error 
In  determination  of  Mr.  Coleman's  rate  of  pay 
at  the  time  of  his  promotion  and  change 
from  a  pwsltlon  under  the  wage  board  system 
to  a  position  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1107) . 

Mr.  Coleman  was  reassigned  from  a  posi- 
tion as  warehouseman,  WB-7,  step  3,  $1.52  per 
hour,  to  mall  clerk,  GS-3,  effective  July  10, 
1955.  The  equivalent  annual  rate  of  pay  of 
Mr.  Coleman's  wage-board  poslton  ($3,161.60) 
fell  between  the  third  and  fourth  steps  of 
grade  GS-3  under  the  salary  schedules  In 
effect  just  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1955.  His 
rate  of  pay  In  the  GS-3  position  was  set  at 
the  fourth  step  of  the  grade  on  the  basis  of 
the  old  salary  schedvile.  However,  his  rate 
should  have  been  set  at  the  minimum  step  of 
the  GS-3  grade,  $3,175  i>er  annum,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1955  salary  schedule  which  weis 
already  effective  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Coleman's 
reassignment.  The  error  occurred  because  he 
was  reassigned  as  if  the  old  salary  schedule 
were  In  effect  whereas  on  July  10,  1955,  the 
provisions  of  the  1955  act  were  applicable. 
Had  the  effective  date  of  the  reassignment 
fallen  at  any  time  during  the  "retroactive 
period"  covered  by  the  act  (I.e.,  from  March 
6,  through  June  28,  1955) ,  his  pay  could  have 
been  establish^  at  the  fourth  step  rate  of 
the  GS-3  position  and  a  savings  clause  in 
the  1955  act  would  have  permitted  retention 
of  the  fourth  step  rate  on  the  pay  schedtile 
established  under  that  act. 

As  a  result  of  the  Initial  error,  subsequent 
personnel  actions  were  also  processed  in  error 
and  Mr.  Coleman  was  paid  at  an  lmprop)er 
rate  over  an  extended  period  of  time  of  ap- 
proximately 7  years.  The  errors  were  dis- 
covered during  a  GAG  audit  In  1962.  Mr.  Cole- 
man was  notified  of  the  overj>ayment  and  of 
his  Indebtedness  to  the  Government.  He  Is 
repaying  the  Indebtedness  at  the  rate  of 
$6.70  per  pay  period  and  had  repaid  $274.70 
as  of  February  6,  1965. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  further  states  that — 

"Overpayment  In  this  case  was  made 
through  erroneous  application  of  governing 
pay  regulations.  There  Is  nothing  to  Indicate 
that  Mr.  Coleman  did  not  act  In  good  faith 
In  receiving  the  overpayments.  Repayment 
of  this  considerable  sum  could  Impose  a 
financial  hardship  on  the  employee.  A  study 
Is  currently  in  progress  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  reevaluate  the  criteria 
upon  which  we  base  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  private  relief  bills  of  this  nature. 
The  study  Is  being  conducted  because  we  are 
particularly  concerned  that  our  position  shall 
represent  both  due  consideration  for  the  In- 
terest of  the  taxpayers  and  prevention  of  un- 
due hardship  for  the  Individual.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  study  is  not  yet  completed  and 
we  realize  that  to  postpone  reporting  on  this 
bin  until  after  our  study  has  been  completed 
might  unduly  delay  consideration  of  It." 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  Interposes  no  objection 
to  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
committee,  after  review  of  the  facts  jjertlnent 
to  this  claim,  concurs  In  the  conclusions  of 
the  Air  Force  and  recommends  that  the  bill, 
S.  331,  be  considered  favorably. 

The  comLmlttee  adheres  to  its  recommenda- 
tion on  S,  331  of  the   89th   Congress  and 


recommends  that  the  bill,  S.  985,  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 


RICHARD  L.  BASS 

The  bill  iH.R.  1587;  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  L.  Bass  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

H.R.  1587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Richard 
L.  Bass,  of  Forsyth,  Georgia,  is  relieved  of 
liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $353.05,  representing  the  amount  of  salary 
overpayment  received  by  him  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  from  October  7, 
1962,  through  June  5.  1965,  due  to  adminis- 
trative error  and  without  fault  on  his  part. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  of  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
the  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Richard  L.  Bass, 
of  Forsyth,  Georgia,  the  sum  certified  by  him 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  as  the 
aggregate  of  amounts  paid  to  the  Umted 
States  by  Richard  L.  Bass  and  amounts  with- 
held by  the  United  States  from  sums  other- 
wise due  him  from  the  United  States,  on 
account  of  the  liability  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  section  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000, 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  March 
21,  1967. 

Attest: 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  265),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  Rich- 
ard L.  Bass  of  all  UablUty  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $353.05,  represent- 
ing an  overpayment  of  salary  received  by 
him  as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga., 
during  the  period  from  October  7,  1962. 
through  June  5,  1965. 

STATEMENT 

A  Study  of  the  favorable  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  on  S.  3760,  a  sim- 
ilar bill  of  the  89th  Congress,  reveals  the 
following: 

The  overpayment  In  this  case  resulted 
from  an  administrative  error  In  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  pay  at  the  time  Mr.  Bass 
was  promoted  from  his  WB-6  position  to  a 
position  In  grade  GS-3,  October  7,  1962. 

On  July  2,  1961,  during  a  reduction  In 
force.  It  became  necessary  to  change  Mr. 
Bass  to  a  position  of  lower  grade.  He  was 
changed  from  a  position  In  the  wage  board 
system,  WB-7,  step  2,  $2.02  per  hour  (the 
equivalent  of  $4,201.60  per  annum)  to  a  po- 
sition under  the  Classification  Act,  GS-2, 
step  7,  $4,130  per  annum.  Effective  June  10, 
1962,  he  was  changed  from  the  Classlfica- 
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tlon  Act  position  to  a  position  In  the  wage 
board  system.  WB-6.  step  3,  82  02  per  hour 
On  October  7.  1962.  he  was  promoted  from 
the  WB-6  position  to  a  Cl.^ssificdtlon  Act 
position  \n  GS-3.  His  rate  of  poy  m  the 
OB-3  poeltlon  wa.>;  erroneously  set  at  the 
seveath  svep  of  the  gmde.  $4,390  per  annum 
on  the  basis  of  a  "highest  previous  rate"  of 
$2  08  per  hour,  the  current  rate  on  that 
date  for  positions  In  WB-7.  step  2.  The  83.08 
hourly  rtire  was  converted  to  .i  per  annum 
rate  of  $4,326  and  adjusted  to  $4,390  per 
annum,  the  next  higher  step  of  GS-3.  The 
error  occurred  because,  Instead  of  lislng  the 
wage  board  rate  of  $2  OJ  per  hour  .ictually 
earned  by  Mr.  Bass  In  the  position  of 
WB-7.  step  2.  as  his  "highest  previous  rate." 
they  used  the  32  08  hourly  rate  In  effect  for 
the  WB-7.  step  2,  position  on  the  date  of 
his  promotion  from  the  WB-6  to  the  OS-3 
position.  He  should  have  been  promoted  to 
the  sUth  step  of  03-3.  »4  285  per  annum. 

The  error  was  discovered  du.-lng  a  GAG 
audit.  Immediate  acUon  was  taken  to  cor- 
rect all  personnel  actions.  Mr.  Bass  was 
notlfled  uf  the  '.verpayment  and  of  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  Government.  He  Is  repay- 
ing the  Indebtedness  at  the  rate  of  »7  50 
per  pay  period,  and  as  of  September  10.  1965. 
he  had  repaid  $233  05 

The  overpayment  was  the  result  of  an  ad- 
ministrative error  and  there  Is  no  evidence 
of  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
employee  or  the  part  of  administrative  offl- 
clala. 

Based  upon  >.  review  of  the  clrcunifltivnces 
of  this  case,  the  Dep.irtment  of  the  Air 
Force  interposes  no  objection  to  enactment 
of  relief  legislation  for  Mr  Bass,  provided 
the  bill  Is  amended  on  lines  6  and  7  of  page 
1  to  show  the  dates  from  "October  7.  1962. 
through  June  5.  1965  " 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, believes  the  legislation  to  be  meri- 
torious In  slmlUir  cases  In  the  past  where 
there  has  been  a  showing  a  good  faith  on 
the  part  o?  the  claimant,  error  on  the  part 
of  tJje  Government,  and  a  reasonable  hard- 
ship to  the  claimant,  to  have  to  repay  the 
amount  of  the  indebtedness,  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  such  claim  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

The  comnruttee  therefore  recommends  that 
the  bill.  H  R.  1507.  be  considered  favorably. 


PtJRPOSE     OF     THE     BtLL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  V-.r 
naturaUzatlon.  The  bill  has  been  .-unended 
m  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation to  reflect  the  proper  date  of  his  arrival 
into  the  United  States. 


JULIANO     BAHliOZA      AMADO     AND 


a:.i.vdo 


SOCORRO   BARBOZA 


DR.  NOEL  O.  GONZALEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  68'  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment.  In  line  6.  after  the  word 
••of.  to  strike  otit  ••April  17.  1962"  and 
insert  "April  20.  1962":  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read 

S  68 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
RepresentatUeii  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purp«Tsee  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Noel  O.  Gonzalez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
rwldence  a.s  of  .A.prll  20,  1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  266  > ,  explaining  th''  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Senate  pfoceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S.  189  >  for  the  relief  of  Jullano 
Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro 
Barbo.a  Aiaado.  winch  had  been  reported 
from  the  Commlttoe  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  3,  after 
the  word  ".'section",  to  strike  out  '•203(a) 
(4)"  and  Insert  ••203'a)  t5) ";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read; 

s.  189 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iri  Congress  tissernbled.  That,  fur 
the  purposes  of  section  203(a)  (5)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  NaUonality  Act.  Leo  Barboza 
.Amado.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
b«  held  and  considered  to  be  the  legitimate 
half-brother  of  JuUauo  Barboza  Amado  and 
Manuel  Socorro  Barboza  Amudo 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
fur  a  thud  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  267) .  explaining  tlie  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

rtTRfOSE  OF  THE   BH-l. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
deem  the  beneficiaries  to  be  the  legitimate 
half  brothers  of  a  U.S.  clUzen.  thus  making 
them  eUglble  for  fifth  preference  quota  im- 
mlgrj.nt  visas.  The  bill  has  been  amended  to 
conform  with  the  changes  made  by  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  89-236. 


sh.ill  have  the  same  citizenship  status  as 
that  which  existed  Immedlatoly  prior  to  Its 
loss.  Provided,  That  the  benerti-lary  return.s 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
within  one  year  following  the  elective  date 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  urdered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tnird  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ar.d  pa.'^.'^ed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim.ms  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'  No.  268  < ,  explaining  the  punwses  of  the 
bil! 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BIIX 

The  purpose  of  the  bh..  as  amended,  is 
to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship to  Louis  Beaud  (Brother  Amable), 
which  was  lost  by  voting  in  an  election  In 
France.  The  bill  ha*  been  amended  to  re- 
cjmre  the  beneficiary  to  return  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
within  1  year  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  act. 


LOUIS  BEAUD 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  344  •  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Beaud. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment on  pau'e  2.  line  4.  after  the  word 
"loss",  to  strike  out  the  period  and  in- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the 
beneficiary  returns  to  the  Unit<.>d  States 
for  permanent  residence  within  one  year 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
3.  344 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conrp'ess  assembled.  That  Louts 
Beaud  i  Brother  Amable).  who  lost  United 
States  citizenship  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  i5)  of  section  349 1  a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  may  be  nat- 
uralized by  taking,  prior  t<T  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  before 
any  court  referred  to  in  subsection  (ai  of 
section  310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  abroad,  the 
oath  prescribed  by  section  337  of  such  Act. 
Prom  and  after  naturalization  under  this 
Act.  the  said  Louis  Beaud  (Brother  Amable) 


MAGALY   JANE 

The  Senate  prcjceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  576  >  for  the  relief  of  Magaly 
Jane  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  line  6.  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "January  1.  1962"  and  in- 
.sert  "January  2,  1961";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Cong'ess  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  N.itlonallty 
Act.  M.igaly  Jane  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawluUy  admitted  to  the 
United  Stiites  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
January  2,  ly61 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  269  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtRPOSE     or    THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  date  upon  which  she  was  last 
.idniltted  as  a  student 


ANTONIO  LUIS  NAVARRO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  '.«.  1021)  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Luis  Navarro  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  a;i  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clau.se  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immlgra- 
tiun  and  Natii.ruulty  A.-t,  Antonio  Luis  Na- 
varro shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Stat* 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  November  22, 
1961.  and  to  have  compiled  with  the  re- 
quirements  of  section  316  of   that  Act  U 


they  relate  to  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ZOFIA    WALASEK    AND    DAUGHTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  976)  for  the  relief  of  Zofia  Wala- 
sek  and  her  daughter  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  203(a) 
(4)  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Zofla  Walasek  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  mar- 
ried daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WEJter  Jombo- 
Bky.  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
Tliat  no  natural  parent  of  the  beneflclary, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall  be  accordeid 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.=cd. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zofla  Walasek". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  271 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  qualify  for  fourth 
preference  status  as  the  married  daughter 
of  cltii:ens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished precedents.  The  nime  of  the  benefi- 
ciary's child  has  been  deleted,  since  she  can 
be  taken  care  of  after  her  mother's  status  Is 
adjusted. 


DR.  BONG  OH  KIM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  13541  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong 
Oh  Kim  wliicii  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  ihe  Judiciai-y  with  an 
amendment  in  line  6.  after  the  word  "of," 
to  strike  out  "October  15.  1952"  and  in- 
sert "October  11,  1952";  and,  after  line  6, 
to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  The  time  Doctor  Bong  Oh  Kim  has 
resided  and  has  been  physically  present  In 
the  United  States  since  October  15.  1952, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirements  of 
section  316  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcse.itatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong'-css  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Bong  Oh  Kim  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  11,  1952. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tiie  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(.No.  272) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneflclary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
In  accordance  with  established  precedents 
and  to  reflect  the  proper  date  of  his  first 
entry  Into  the  United  States. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  due  course  I  am  going  to  request  that 
the  proposed  censure  of  Tom  Dodd  be 
continued  long  enough  to  permit  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  prepare  and 
present  a  proper  defense  for  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

In  my  judgment,  this  man  has  been 
the  victim  of  a  great  deal  of  injustice  al- 
ready, and  I  feel  that  he  will  be  the  vic- 
tim of  either  further  injustice  in  the 
event  that  the  Senate  rushes  to  a  judg- 
ment on  this  matter.  I  want  to  prepare 
the  kind  of  defense  that  in  my  judgment 
any  decent  man  is  entitled  to  have  pre- 
sented in  his  behalf. 

If  there  were  a  single  member  of  the 
Ethics  Committee,  which  studied  this 
matter  for  16  months,  who  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  stand  here  and  plead  the  de- 
fense of  Tom  Dodd  I  would  not  be  ask- 
ing for  a  continuance,  but  since  there  is 
no  member  of  the  committee  who  did 
not  sign  the  report  recommending  cen- 
sure of  Tom  Dodd,  I  shall  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  he  should  be  censured 
and  I  shall  speak  for  him  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  censure 
report;  at  least,  not  more  than  a  cursory 
study  of  it.  I  would  like  some  time  to 
prepare  a  defense  and  present  to  the 
Senate  what  I  hope  would  be  a  dignified 
and  appropriate  defense  for  a  decent 
man  whom  I  tliink  h£is  been  bad'y 
abused. 

I  have  been  urged  by  people  that  I 
should  not  follow  this  course.  Senators 
and  Senators'  wives  have  told  me  that  I 
am  in  danger  of  hurting  myself  politi- 
cally and  destroying  myself  politically 
for  the  future  if  I  should  take  the  floor 
to  defend  Tom  Dodd. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  case  who  would  vote  for  censure. 
For  one  reason  they  read  the  Gallup  poll 
which  indicated  that  people,  and  people 
who  knew  nothing  about  Tom  Dodd, 
think  he  should  be  censured.  Many  peo- 
ple do  not  have  any  idea  as  to  what  tlie 
matter  is  all  about. 

Some  say  that  Tom  Dodd  should  be 
censured  because  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  denied  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  his  seat,  contending  that  if  that 
had  been  a  white  man,  they  would  not 
have  denied  him  his  seat.  Some  people, 
in  their  minds,  relate  Tom  Dodd  to  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  A  fellow  Senator  told 
me,  "You  dare  not  speak  in  defense  of 
this    man    because    people,    rightly    or 


wrongly — "  and  I  think  wrongly —  "might 
associate  you  in  their  minds  with  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  case." 

That  is  a  fine  way  to  treat  a  man,  to 
say  that  inasmuch  as  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  was  a  Negro  to  whom  the  House 
denied  liis  seat,  tliat  the  Senate  must 
pick  out  an  outstanding  and  fine  man 
and  censui-e  him.  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
has  notiiing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  this  case.  What  Tom  Dodd  did 
was  not  what  Adam  Clayton  Powell  did, 
or  vice  versa. 

This  man  has  been  convicted  in  the 
press  of  violating  senatorial  ethics  and 
of  doing  a  great  number  of  things  which 
he  did  not  do.  People  read  these  charges 
that  appeared  from  day  to  day  in  syndi- 
cated articles. 

The  report  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
can  actually  be  construed  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  Tom  Dodd  because  out  of  101  ar- 
ticles that  went  across  the  country  charg- 
ing this  man  with  all  sorts  of  mischief, 
the  Ethics  Committee  did  not  recommend 
unfavorable  action  whatever  with  regard 
to  75  of  them.  In  effect,  the  man  was 
exonerated  of  the  charges  that  appeared 
in  75  of  these  syndicated  columns. 

I  wish  to  cite  one  article  on  which  the 
committee  took  no  action  because  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  not  only  did 
nothing  WTong,  he  did  nothing — period. 

This  article  was  entitled  in  the  Wash- 
ington Meny-Go-Round,  "Dodd  Batted 
for  Insurance  Firms."  The  article  says 
that  Senator  Dodd  was  associated  with 
people  who  borrowed  from  the  Connecti- 
cut Greneral  Insurance  Co.,  and  that 
ha\1ng  borrowed  the  money,  later  on  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  pay  off  Connecti- 
cut General.  Supposedly,  Tom  Dodd 
asked  that  a  law  be  p.".s£ed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Connecticut  General.  Tlie  article 
says  that  Tom  Dodd  knew  this  would  be  a 
payoff  and  he  dared  not  to  do  it  himself, 
so  he  persuaded  another  Senator,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  was  that 
Tom  Dodd  never  spoke  to  me  nor  wrote 
to  me  atwut  putting  through  legislation 
for  Connecticut  General.  What  happened 
was  this:  Connecticut  General  retained 
a  lawyer  named  Robert  Kennon.  my  op- 
ponent the  first  time  I  ran  for  the  Senate. 
Robert  Kennon  was  a  former  Governor, 
and  former  judge  in  Louisiana.  He  is  a 
ver>'  fine  and  highly  regarded  lawyer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Bob  Kermon 
knew  Connecticut  General  had  a  prob- 
lem: he  came  to  Washington  and  regis- 
tered as  a  lobbyist. 

He  came  here  and  he  discussed  a  prob- 
lem with  me.  Connecticut  General  had  a 
fire  insurance  company,  as  well  as  a  life 
insurance  company.  They  asked  the 
Treasury  to  permit  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
fire  insurance  company  without  suffer- 
ing a  large  tax  payment.  Former  Gov. 
Bob  Kennon  submitted  the  merits  of  the 
problem  to  this  Senator.  I  offered  on  the 
floor  an  amendment  to  a  revenue  bill  to 
solve  the  problem.  Here  is  the  Congres- 
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siONAL  Record  to  show  that  I  did  it.  In 
due  course.  I  shall  ask  that  the  article 
and  the  excerpt  from  the  Concressional 
Record  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

So  I  explained  what  the  problem  was 
The  TYeasup.-  .sent  a  letter  savins  that 
this  relief  was  proper.  Not  only  did  we 
provide  relief,  but  subsequently  the  leKis- 
latlon  was  amended  to  provide  the  same 
relief  to  other  companies  that  faced  the 
same  problem.  Today  It  Is  general  law. 
available  not  only  to  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral, but  to  everyone  else. 

This  had  been  one  of  the  snares  and 
pitfalls  m  our  tax  law  which  should  not 
have  existed  I  was  happy  to  straighten 
the  matter  out  That  is  the  only  mterest 
I  had  m  the  matter  When  I  was  present- 
ing this  amendment,  Senator  Dodo  looked 
up  In  the  gallery  and  .saw  Bob  Ken- 
non  and  a  Mr  Anderson  of  the  Insurance 
company  He  realized  I  was  lookmg  after 
his  constituient  so  he  asked.  'Would  you 
mind  saying  for  me  that  I  urged  the 
committee  to  con.sider  the  matter  " 

The  Record  will  show  I  said  exactly 
that.  Here  is  what  I  said: 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
Dooo]  al«o  felt  that  this  proposai  should  be 
considered. 

Here  was  one  of  those  nationwide 
smear  articles  about  this  man,  origmat- 
Ing  from  documents  stolen  from  his 
files  and  trying  to  associate  him  with  im- 
proper conduct  and  activity.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Senator  Dodd  did  not 
do  anything  wrong.  He  did  nothing — 
period 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  F>resident, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, with  regard  to  a  matter  of  this 
sort,  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  this  man  is  KUilty  of  doing  .some- 
thing which  he  has  not  even  been 
charged  with. 

Thus,  I  should  like  to  have  time — I 
should  like  6  weeks — to  prepare  a 
proper  defense  for  this  fine  man.  and  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  thi.s 
kind  of  continuance  could  be  granted  to 
me  I  belie',  e  that  any  judge  In  this  coun- 
try, with  a  defendant  on  trial,  would 
permit  any  lawyer  coming  newly  into  a 
case  that  much  time  to  prepare  a  proper 
defense,  especially  in  this  case,  when 
time  i.s  not  of  the  es.sence.  because  even 
if  this  man  .should  be  censured,  he  will 
still  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  on  this  matter 
judiciously  when  the  time  comes 

I  plead  with  the  Senate  that  this  addi- 
tional time  be  allotted  to  me  I  know  that 
some  agreement  has  been  reached 
among  Senators  that  this  matter  should 
be  brought  up  on  Monday,  and  that  we 
should  proceed  expeditiously  with  it 
until  we  dispose  of  it.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  take  up  other  bills  that  are 
on  the  calendar  I  promise  the  Senate 
that  there  will  be  no  filibuster  nor  any 
undue  delay  about  the  matter.  I  would 
just  plead  with  the  Senate  on  behalf  of 


a  man  who.  in  my  judgment,  is  being 
done  an  injustice,  who  has  been  done  an 
injustice  by  treacherous  employees  who 
went  out  by  night  to  steal  hLs  documents 
and  then  turned  them  over,  not  to  legal 
authorities,  but  to  sensational  news- 
paper columnists,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  these  documents  prmted  in  the 
worst  po.ssible  light,  and  given  the  worst 
possible  interpretation. 

I  would  hope  that  I  would  be  per- 
mitted sulflcient  time  to  prepare  an  ade- 
quate defense  for  this  decent  man  who 
has  been  my  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  had  time 
adequately  to  prepare  myself.  The  Sen- 
ate knows  that  I  was  engaged  in  a  hard- 
fought  legislative  battle  on  the  tax  bill, 
particularly  on  the  amendment  relating 
to  the  presidential  campaign  fund.  I  am 
a  conferee  on  the  tax  bill  at  the  moment 
The  conferees  will  meet  tomorrow.  I 
shall  have  to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Senate,  on  presi- 
dential elections  as  well  as  all  matters  re- 
lated to  it.  I  will  be  managing  the  public 
debt  limit  bill  and  a  hearing  will  take 
place  on  it  as  well  as  on  the  interest 
equalization  tax  bill  and  perhaps  on  for- 
eign trade.  I  would  therefore  hope  that 
I  would  be  given  adequate  time  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  this  defense. 

I  do  not  have  a  stafi  for  this  purpose 
but  I  have  been  offered  volunteer  service 
by  at  least  one  of  the  finest  lawyers  in 
America  who  thinks  that  I  am  right 
about  this  case.  If  given  some  time,  I 
believe  I  could  do  what  I  think  would  be 
justice  to  my  friend  and  make  an  ade- 
quate defen.se  for  the  Senator 

As  I  say.  I  would  not  be  making  this 
request  if  there  were  a  single  member 
within  the  committee  who  feels  as  I  do 
and  would  stand  here  and  make  this 
defense.  These  gentlemen  are  experts  on 
this  case.  They  have  discassed  it  back- 
ward and  foi-ward.  They  felt  it  was  a 
sad  day  when  they  recommended  censure 
of  one  of  their  colleagues,  but  I  would 
hope  they  would  accord  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  somewhat  as  familiar 
with  the  problem  as  they  are. 

If  I  am  not  to  be  accorded  that  oppor- 
tLmity.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  under  the 
circunistances.  but  I  do  think  it  would 
be  a  great  injustice  to  a  Senator.  It 
would  be  something.  I  think,  that  the 
Senate  might  regret  in  the  future,  if  wc 
pass  on  this  matter  before  a  man  who 
would  defend  him  has  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  his  case 

I  will  submit  to  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate  that  one  who  would  stand  here 
and  defend  Tom  Dodd  is  not  adequately 
prepared.  I  need  time.  I  would  hot>e  that 
I  would  be  accorded  6  weeks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  and  the  excerpt 
from  the  Congressionai.  Record  to  which 
I  have  referred  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Tuesday, 

M.iy  17,  1966] 

DooD  Batted  for  Insura.nce  Pibms 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  i 

Not  long  (vfter  Sen.  Thom.is  J  Dodd 
(  D-Conn  )  tooic  over  the  Senate  insurance  in- 
vestigation In  1962,  he  sent  a  Mount  Vernon. 
N  Y.,  real  estate  promoter  around  to  see  three 


liirge  Insurance  companies  about  a  $4  million 
loun. 

The  Senator  arranged  for  Manllo  M. 
Llcclone  to  sound  out  .\etna.  Travelers  and 
Connecticut  General  about  financing  four 
apartment  buildings  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

Llcclone  described  the  proposition  in  a 
letter,  dated  Dec.  18.  1962.  to  Dodd  at  his 
North  Stonlngton.  Conn.,  home. 

"These  properties  look  very  good  to  me," 
wrote  Llcclone.  "and  could  very  well  stand  a 
mortgage  of  $3,750,000  to  $4,000,000." 

If  he  could  arrange  the  loans.  Dodd  waa 
offered  a  p.irtnershlp  He  jubilantly  told  one 
of  his  aides  about  the  deal. 

"This  could  make  me  a  rich  man."  he 
Bald. 

The  Senator  m.ide  appointments  for  Llc- 
clone through  Roy  Posbrlnk,  Connecticut 
manager  for  .^etna:  Millard  Bartels.  vice 
president  of  Travelers;  and  Bulst  Anderson, 
vice  president  of  Connecticut  General. 

Obviously  it  was  somewhat  awkward  to 
turn  down  the  Senator  who  had  the  power 
to  seize  their  company  books  and  Investigate 
insurance  abuses.  So  Connecticut  General 
wrote  Llcclone  on  January  29,  1963:  "From 
our  analysis  of  the  properties.  It  looks  as 
though  we  can  consider  a  blanket  mortgage 
loan  for  an  amount  in  the  range  of  $2,500,000 
to  $2,750,000." 

However,  this  was  not  enough  money  for 
Llcclone  and  this  particular  deal  for  the 
Albany  apartment  buildings  fell  through. 

On  another  deal  to  construct  an  office 
building  at  White  Plains.  NY..  Llcclone  got 
a  «650,000  loan  through  Dodd  from  Aetna. 
Later  Aetna  became  the  major  tenant,  mov- 
ing Its  local  offices  Into  the  building. 

DODD    COLLECTS    FEE 

Llcclone  told  this  column  that  he  paid 
Dodd's  Hartford,  Conn.,  law  firm  no  more 
than  the  standiird  1  per  cent  fee  for  Its  Inter- 
vention. Dodd  had  made  the  arrangemenU 
through  his  former  law  partner,  Joe  Blumen- 
feld.  who  split  the  fee  with  him 

Dodd's  books  also  show  he  borrowed  $5,000 
from  Llcclone  that  was  never  paid  back. 
Llcclone  explained  that  he  received  partial 
pa>ment,  then  dedvicted  the  rest  as  part  of 
the  fee. 

.'\galn  last  year,  Dodd  paved  the  w.\y  for 
one  of  Llcclone's  clients  to  obtain  a  *330.- 
000  loan  from  Connecticut  General  for  a 
shopping  center  at  Katonah,  N.Y.  Llcclone 
acknowledged  that  he  had  again  paid  Dodd 
the  standard  fee  Dodd's  books  show  he  re- 
ceived check  No  5721  from  Llcclone,  dated 
July  13.  1965,  for  $1,125. 

Both  Bartels  and  Anderson  admitted  to 
this  column  that  they  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  Dodd's  friends  to  discuss  loans 
with  their  mortgiige  department*.  Both  In- 
sisted, however,  that  the  loans  were  judged 
strictly  on  their  merits.  (Fosbrlnk  wivs  on  a 
round-the-world  vacation  and  couldn't  be 
reached  i 

Bartels  and  Anderson  also  acknowledged 
that  they  had  contributed  to  Dodd's  testi- 
monial dinners. 

The  two  Insurance  executives  s^dd.  too. 
that  they  had  discussed  insurance  legislation 
with  Dodd.  Anderson  confirmed  that  on  June 
27,  1963,  he  had  spoken  to  Dodd  and  one 
of  his  Investigators.  Maurice  Makey.  about 
the  Insurance  Investigation. 

•  I  had  no  ax  to  grind  on  the  Investigation," 
Anderson  said 

TAX   BENEFIT 

He  also  admitted  that  he  had  talked  t<3 
Dodd  about  a  tax  amendment  that  had  saved 
Connecticut  General  an  estimated  $5  million 
It  was  a  relief  measure,  Anderson  said,  to 
save  the  company  from  paying  excessive  taxes 
on  the  purchase  of  a  fire  and  casualty  af- 
filiate. 

It  would  hardly  have  been  fitting  for  Dodd, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Investi- 
gating the  insurance  Industry,  to  Introduce 
special  legislation  to  benefit  any  Insurance 
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company.  So  he  asked  Sen.  Russell  Long 
(D-La.)  to  offer  the  amendment.  Former  aides 
recall  that  Dodd  also  persuaded  the  late 
Sen.  Robert  Kerr  (D-Okla.)  to  give  the 
amendment  a  backstage  push. 

Indeed.  Dodd  not  only  shirked  his  respon- 
sibility to  Investigate  insurance  abuses,  but 
he  actually  went  to  bat  for  the  insurance 
companies  behind  the  scenes.  For  example, 
he  sent  his  chief  insurance  Investigator,  Dean 
Sharp,  to  the  Agriculture  Department  to  stop 
the  Government  from  taking  over  Insurance 
on  stored  grain  from  the  private  companies. 

Sharp  admitted  he  had  met  with  Insurance 
executives  on  the  problem  but  insisted  he 
had  gone  to  the  Agriculture  Department  only 
for  Information. 

Dodd's  law  firm  has  represented  Maryland 
Casualty.  Standard  Accident  Insurance, 
Phoenix  of  Hartford  Insurance.  American  In- 
surance Group.  American  Fidelity,  Reliance 
Insurance.  Plre  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
Northwestern  National  Casualty,  Central  Mu- 
tual Insurance,  and  Norfolk  &:  Dedham  In- 
surance. 

Yet  he  was  entrusted  with  investigating 
Insurance  abuses 


(Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  26, 
1962] 

Sale  Price  Rule  of  Certain  Manttfacturers 
Excise   Taxes 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  House  bill  8952,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
with  respect  to  the  condition  under  which 
the  special  construction  sale  price  rule  Is  to 
apply  for  purposes  of  certain  manufacturers 
excise  taxes.  Two  amendments  were  to  be 
offered  to  that  measure,  and  they  had  been 
cleared  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  |Mr.  Byrd).  Un- 
fortunately— because  of  the  conference  on 
the  tax  bill — neither  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smathers]  nor  myself  was  present  to 
offer  the  amendments. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
committee  amendment  to  H.R.  8952  was 
agreed  to,  the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  'Vice  President.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Carlson.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, let  me  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  whether  the  two  amendments 
which  he  expects  to  offer  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
have  received  Its  approval? 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  They  have.  The 
Treasury  Department  Interposee  no  objec- 
tion to  them,  but  believes  both  of  them  are 
meritorious.  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain  them 
when  the  bill  Is  again  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Carlson.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  under  the  reservation  of  the  right 
to  object:  Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
restate  his  request? 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  recon- 
sider the  votes  by  which  the  committee 
amendment  to  House  bill  8952  was  agreed 
to  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  and  passed. 

Mr.  Morse.  For  what  reason  does  the  Sen- 
ator make  this  request? 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  In  order  that  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment may  be  offered. 

Mr.  Morse.  What  Is  the  nature  of  the 
amendments  to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
explain  them  after  the  votes  are  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  shall  not  agree  to  the  request 
until  I  know  what  the  amendments  are.  So 
I  object. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  withhold  his  objection  until  I 


explain  the  amendments  to  the  comnUttee 
amendment? 

Mr.  MoHBi:.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so;  but 
I  wish  to  know  what  the  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  are. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  to  be 
proposed  by  me  would  enable  a  life  Insur- 
ance company  to  separate  Itself  from  a  fire 
Insurance  company,  and  to  return  to  the  po- 
sition It  was  In  prior  to  the  time  when  It 
acquired  the  flre  Insurance  company — the 
difficulty  being  that  the  life  Insurance  com- 
pany finds  Itself  In  difficulty  because  of  the 
Insurance  tax  law,  and  would  like  to  have 
the  two  companies  separated.  It  finds  Itself 
in  a  bad  tax  situation  after  having  acquired 
the  fire  insurance  company.  It  wishes  to  re- 
turn to  Its  former  status,  for  it  finds  that 
because  of  a  tax  law  we  passed.  It  Is  ad- 
versely affected  as  a  result  of  having  acquired 
a  fire  Insurance  company. 

The  other  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment,  first  suggested  by  the  Junior 
Senator  frcwn  Florida  [Mr.  Smathehs)  and 
now  Incorporated  with  the  amendment  which 
bears  my  name,  would  permit  companies  in 
the  fire  insurance  business  to  have  an  8-year 
carryover  privilege.  In  other  words,  life  in- 
surance companies  which  have  acquired  fire 
Insurance  companies  would  have  an  8-year 
carryover  privilege  for  the  losses  of  the  fire 
Insurance  business.  The  reason  is  that  It  Is 
felt  that  we  should  not  permit  new  compa- 
nies which  lose  money  In  their  first  years  of 
operation  to  traffic  in  their  losses.  However, 
a  fire  insurance  company  cannot  charge  off 
Its  losses  to  a  life  Insurance  company  any- 
way, under  the  State  laws.  Therefore,  the 
Treasury  Department  believes  there  could  be 
no  trafficking  In  such  losses,  because  the 
State  law  will  not  let  the  companies  charge 
their  fire  insurance  losses  against  the  life 
insurance  business. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  no  objection  to  having 
the  votes  reconsidered;  but  I  reserve  the 
Judgment  on  the  amendments  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  until  the  debate  is  had. 

The  Vice  Pheshjent.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  gave  unanimous 
consent  to  reconsider  H.R.  8952.  As  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  at  that  time,  there  is  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  which  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee,  and  has  been  cleared  by 
the  leadership,  relating  to  the  permission  of 
a  life  insurance  company  to  spin  off  a  fire 
insurance  company  which  it  had  acquired  by 
stock  acquisition,  and  also  relating  to  the 
ability  of  a  company  which  acquired  a  fire 
insurance  company  to  have  an  8-year  loss 
carry  forward  with  regard  to  the  fire  insur- 
ance company  business. 

The  Treasury  Department  carefully  studied 
this  question,  and  finds  no  objection  to  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  senior  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  could  have  been 
present  in  the  Chamber  to  handle  this  trans- 
action. Instead  of  being  in  conference,  where 
they  were  attempting  to  handle  the  admin- 
istration's tax  bill,  this  proposal  would  have 
been  agreed  to  on  yesterday,  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  may  be  agreed  to. 

The  'Vice  PREsmENT.  The  amendments  will 
be  stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  on 
page  12,  line  21,  to  change  present  subsec- 
tion (e)  to  subsection  (g),  and  Insert  the 
following  new  subsections  (e)  and  (f )  after 
line  20: 

"(e)(1)  Subsection  (e)(2)(B)  of  section 
812  of  such  Code  (relating  to  nonqualified 
corporation)  Is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  'with  any  other  corpo- 
ration' In  the  first  sentence,  the  following: 


'(except  a  corporation  taxable  under  pvart  II 
or  part  III  of  subchapter  L)'. 

"(2)   The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 

(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  uxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1954, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  nonqualified 
corporation,    as    defined    In    section    812(e) 

(2)  (B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
as  In  effect  prior  to  the  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (1),  a  loss  from  operations 
for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1955  shall 
not  be  an  operations  loss  carryover  to  the 
year  1961,  and  there  shall  be  no  reduction 
in  the  portion  of  such  loss  from  operations 
which  may  be  carried  to  1962  or  1963  by 
reason  of  an  offset  with  respect  to  the  year 
1961. 

"(f)  SecUon  815(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  distributions  to  shareholders)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'Further,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "distribution"  does  not 
include  any  distribution  before  January  1, 
1964,  of  the  stock  of  a  controlled  corpora- 
tion to  which  section  355  applies,  if  such 
controlled  corporation  is  an  insurance  com- 
pany subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
831  and  control  has  been  acquired  prior  to 
January  1,  1963,  In  a  transaction  quaUfying 
as  a  reorganization  under  section  368(a)  (1) 
(B).'" 

Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — I 
take  this  occasion  to  compUment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  and  to 
thank  him  for  having  exhibited  an  interest 
in  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a  rela- 
tively few  people  to  whom  a  rather  serious 
injustice  is  being  done  and  will  continue 
to  be  done  unless  the  situation  can  be 
clarified. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  in 
his  request.  I  thank  him  very  much  for 
his  courtesy  In  notifying  me  that  he  would 
bring  the  question  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
Record  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr,  Dodd]  also  felt  that  this  proposal  should 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  shown  me  the  communi- 
cation from  the  Treasury  Department  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendments.  I  have  read  the 
communication.  I  think  the  Treasury  De- 
partment makes  the  case  for  the  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  bringing  the  amendments 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  support  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  caution  in  seeing  that  unanimous 
consent  is  not  g:ranted  unless  a  matter  Is 
carefully  considered. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

The  'Vice  President.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object,  after  having  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  bill, 
as  amended,  includes  the  amendment  ap- 
proved by  the  Finance  Committee,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Treasury  Department.  My 
concern  was  as  to  whether  the  Senator's 
amendments  had  approval.  I  understand  they 
have  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Therefore,  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  F>resldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  report  from 
the  Treasury  Department  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

TRKAStjRT  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  25, 1962. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:   This  is  in  regard  to 
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two  proposed  amendments  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  life  insurance  componles^  One  would 
permit  a  Ufe  insurance  comp-iny  to  distribute 
Ita  stock  In  a  are  and  casualty  Insurance 
company  subsidiary  to  a  holding  company 
or  to  Its  shareholders  without  incurring  a 
tax  at  the  Ufe  insurance  company  level.  The 
other  would  extend  the  special  8-year  loss 
carryover  provision  to  a  new  Ufe  insurance 
company  which  Is  affiUated  with  a  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  company. 

AMENDMENT  PERMrTTING  SPIN-OFF  OF  KIRE  AND 
CASDALTT  tNSfRANCK  SVBSIDtAaT  WTTHOtTT  A 
TAX  TO  LIFE  COMPANY 

Under  the  Life  Insurance  Company  Income 
Tax  Act  of  1959  a  Ufe  Insurance  Tympany 
must  cst.ibllsh  a  special  policyholders'  sur- 
plus account  consisting  of  certain  earnings 
of  the  com  piny  which  are  not  subject  to  a 
c\irrent  tax.  If  the  company  In  a  later  year 
makes  a  distribution  to  Its  shareholders,  pirt 
of  all  of  that  distribution  may  be  required 
to  be  made  out  of  this  policyholders"  surplus 
account  and  a  tax  paid  by  the  company.  This 
Is  the  so-called  phase  3  tax. 

There  are  some  life  Insurance  companies 
which  have  in  the  past  acqtilred  fire  and 
casualty  Insurance  company  subsidiaries. 
According  to  reprerentatives  of  the  industry, 
these  acquisitions  were  made  In  order  for 
the  companies  to  ofTer  a  'package"  to  their 
CTistomers  consisting  of  both  life  Insurance 
and  flre  and  casualty  Insurance;  an  arrange- 
ment which  they  cLilm  Is  needed  to  meet  the 
competition  from  other  companies,  for  ex- 
ample, fire  and  casualty  Insurance  com- 
panies which  have  acquired  Ufe  Insurance 
subsldlarle- 

At  least  one  life  Insurance  company  which 
has  acquired  control  of  a  flre  and  casualty 
Insurance  subsidiary  In  a  stcck-for-stock  ac- 
quisition now  wishes  to  rearrange  its  cor- 
porate structure  by  distributing  the  sloclt 
of  the  subsidiary  to  a  holding  company  or 
to  Its  shareholders  In  the  form  of  stapled 
stoclc.  There  are  certain  State  regulations 
In  this  area  which,  according  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment,  make  It  more 
desirable  for  the  stock  in  the  are  and  c;u.u- 
£Uty  Insurance  subsidiary  to  be  held  by  a 
holding  company  or  by  the  Ufe  company's 
shareholders  However,  to  reorganize  the  cor- 
porate structure  now  might  ciitise  the  com- 
pany to  Incur  a  sizable  phase  3  tax  by  reason 
of  the  distribution  of  the  stock  to  a  holding 
company  or  to  Its  shareholders.  This  Is  be- 
cause the  cllatrlbutlon.  even  though  ux-free 
from  the  shareholders'  point  of  view  II  It 
qualifies  under  section  355.  would  be  re- 
garded OS  partly  out  of  the  special  policy- 
holders' surplus  account  and,  thus,  taxable 
to  the  company. 

The  proposed  amendment  would,  under 
certain  circumstances,  permit  a  Ufe  Insur- 
ance company  to  spin-off  a  controUed  flre 
and  casualty  insurance  subsidiary  without 
Incurring  .my  phase  3  tax  If  the  spin-off 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  335.  The 
p'.irpose  r>f  the  amendment  Is  to  permit  the 
life  In.surance  company  to  return  free  of  tax 
to  the  position  it  was  in  before  It  acquired 
the  flre  and  casualty  subsidiary  One  con- 
dition that  would  have  to  be  met  Is  that  the 
flre  and  casualty  company  was  originally 
acquired  by  the  Ufe  company  In  a  stock-for- 
stock  transaction  qualifying  as  a  reorganiza- 
tion under  section  368(a)  (l)'B)  This  re- 
qtilrement  will  a,<'sure  that  the  distribution 
win  not  be  used  as  ,1  means  for  distributing 
earnings  of  the  company  which  should  be 
taxed  under  phase  3  since  the  flre  and 
casualty  company  stock  must  have  originally 
been  acquired  through  a  stock  exchange  and 
not  with  earnings  of  the  Ufe  company.  The 
amendment  would  only  apply  with  respect 
to  flre  and  casualty  subsidiaries  acquired  be- 
fore January  1  1963  and  then  only  If  the 
stock  In  the  subeldlary  is  distributed  before 
January  1.  1964 

The  Treasury  Department  does  not  oppose 
this  amendment. 


EXTENSION    OF    8-YEAR    LOSS    CARRYOVER 
PROVISION 

Present  law  allows  new  life  Insurance  com- 
panies an  8-year  carryforward  of  operating 
losses.  Other  companies  are  permitted  only 
a  5-year  carryforward.  A  new  company  Is 
one  that  is  not  more  than  5  years  old  at  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
loss  occurs.  However,  the  8-year  carryover  is 
not  allowed  to  a  life  insurance  con-.pany 
which  controls,  or  Is  controlled  by,  another 
company. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  extend  the 
8-year  carryforward  provision  to  new  Ufe 
companies  which  control,  or  are  controlled 
by,  flre  and  casualty  Insurance  companies. 
The  B-year  carryforward  was  provided  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  most  new  life 
Insurance  companies  operate  at  a  loss  for 
many  years  Apparently,  the  major  purpose 
for  limiting  the  extended  loss  carryover 
provisions  to  Independent  companies  was  to 
prevent  trafficking  in  loss  companies. 
Granting  the  8-year  carryover  privilege  to 
life  Instirance  companies  affiliated  with  flre 
and  casualty  insurance  companies  would  not 
appear  to  open  up  the  possibility  of  traffick- 
ing, since  a  flre  and  casualty  company  gen- 
erally cannot  transfer  any  of  Its  Insurance 
business  to  a  life  company  because  of  State 
regulations 

The  Treasury  Department  does  not  oppose 
this  amendment.  "There  are  enclosed  copies 
of  the  respective  amendments  which  we  have 
reviewed  and  find  satisfactory. 

If  there  Is  any  other  Information  on  these 
amendments  which  you  would  like.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  all  I  can  to  supply  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Sureey. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

"AMENDMXNT  RELATING  TO  DISTRIBUTION  BT  A 
LIFE  INSl'RANCK  COMPANY  OF  THE  STOCK 
IN  A  FIKE  AND  CA.Sl  ALTY  INSURANCE  SUB- 
SIDIARY 

"Sec. — .  Distributions  of  Stock  in  Pire  and 
Casualty  Insurance  Subsidiary 

"(a)  Section  815(a)  (relating  to  distribu- 
tions to  shareholders)  Is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  foUowlng: 

"  'Further  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'distribution'  does  not  Include  any  dls- 
trlDutlon  before  January  1.  1964,  of  the  stock 
of  a  controlled  corporation  to  which  section 
355  applies,  If  such  controlled  corporation  Is 
an  Insurance  company  subject  to  the  tax 
impcx^ed  by  section  831  and  control  has  been 
acquired  prior  to  January  1.  1963.  In  a  trans- 
action qualifying  as  a  reorganization  under 
section  368iai  (1)  (B).' 

"(b)  This  amendment  shall  be  effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1961  " 

amendment  relating  to  extension  or 
eight-tear  loss  carryover 
'Sec —    Extension      of     Eight-Yejib.     Loss 
Carryover 

"(a)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  812ie) 
(2)(Bi    Is  amended   to  read  as  foUou-s: 

"  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  ■nonqualliied  corporation"  means  any 
corporation  connected  through  stock  owner- 
ship with  any  other  corporation  (except  a 
corporation  taxable  under  part  U  or  part  111 
of  subchapter  L),  If  either  of  such  corpora- 
tions possesses  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  the 
other  such  corporation.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  taxable 
years  beglr.ntng  after  December  31,  1954, 
except  that  In  the  case  of  a  nonqualified  cor- 
poration, as  defined  m  section  812(e)  (2/  tBi 
as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  loss  from  operations  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  In  1955  shall  not  be  an  operations 
Iijss  carryover  to  the  yeer  1961,  and  there  shall 
be  no  reduction  In  the  portion  of  such  loss 
from   operations   which   may   be   carried   to 


1962  or  1963  by  reason  of  an  offset  with 
respect   to   the   year    1961." 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  la  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana    |Mr.  Long]. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendments   were    agreed    to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
was   agreed    to. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  committee  amendment 
us  amended,  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  wus  ordered  to  be  en- 
^^ossed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bin  (H.U.  8952)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  p:\ssed. 

Mr.  Carlson  subeequentiy  said:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  today  the  Senate  con.sidered  the 
bill.  H.R.  8952.  The  Senate  reconsidered  the 
votes  taken  yesterday,  and  then  certain 
amendments  were  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  |  Mr.  Long  |  and  agreed  to. 
I  now  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  that  action  w.is  taken. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pell  In  the 
chair  I.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesot-a. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  Intended  to  speak  at  this  time,  but 
in  view  of  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, that  a  request  will  be  made  later 
m  the  day,  I  tliink  I  should  say  now  what 
I  would  say  in  answer  to  the  same  inquiry 
if  made  later  and  in  private. 

This  matW'r  was  re[X)rted  to  the  Senaw 
on  the  27th  of  last  month.  Immediately 
after  the  committee  made  Its  report, 
queries  were  made  from  various  quarters 
about  the  scheduling  of  the  resolution. 
The  joint  leadership  immediately  re- 
sponded that  a  reasonable  time  would  be 
afforded  Senator  Dodd  to  prepare  for  its 
consideration  on  the  floor.  On  the  9th  of 
this  month,  the  Senate  was  informed  by 
its  two  leaders  that  in  2  weeks  this  mat- 
ter would  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

The  joint  leadership  made  that  st.iU'- 
ment  after  conferring  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr 
Stennis],  the  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  and  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett!,  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee.  We 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Senator 
Dodd  in  the  lobby  on  Tue.^day.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  raised  no  objection 
what.'^oever 

After  that  had  been  done,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  DikksenI 
and  I  came  into  the  Chamber  and  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  that  on  May  22— 
this  comint;  Monday — a  specific  proce- 
dure would  be  followed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
Ethics  Committee.  I  had  spoken  with 
Senator  Dodd  previously,  about  some 
questions  which  his  attoiTiey  intended  to 
bring  before  the  leadership.  I  said  at  that 
time  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable, 
for  me  at  least,  to  see  Mr.  Sonnett,  but 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  with  Senator 
Dodd.  I  sugge.'^tcd  that  so  long  a?  he  was 
going  to  see  the  minority  leader  again. 
he  ought  to  bring  this  matter  to  his  at- 
tention. Senator  Dodd  and  Mr.  Sonnett 
did.  that  afternoon — prior  to  that  an- 
nouncement, by  the  way — meet  with  the 


distinguished  minority  leader.  At  that 
time,  if  my  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion is  correct,  as  It  was  related  to  me 
by  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Sonnett 
stated  that  from  2  to  3  weeks  would  be 
necessarv  to  prepare  their  arguments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
oi  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  proposal  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  it  was  agreed  that  two  addi- 
tional weeks  would  be  granted  to  allow 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoddI  and  his  attorneys. 
If  he  were  to  use  any.  to  prepare  himself. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  made  no 
objection:  he  was  most  cooperative. 

Then,  on  the  16th  of  this  month — on 
Tuesday  of  this  week — the  distinguished 
nunority  leader  and  I  signed  jointly  a 
letter  sent  to  p11  Senators,  telling  them 
what  course  would  be  followed  and  In- 
forming them  that  no  committees  would 
be  allowed  to  meet.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
may  meet,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
However,  after  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  President  pro  tempore,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young],  they  agreed 
that  no  meetings  of  that  committee 
would  be  held  either.  All  committees  of 
the  Senate  have  relied  upon  this  an- 
nouncement and  all  have  canceled  their 
meetings  for  next  week.  The  Senate's 
business  in  effect  will  be  solely  the  res- 
olution reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  Standards. 

Senators  have  now  been  on  notice  for 
almost  10  days.  In  addition  to  committee 
meetings.  Senators  have  canceled  all 
other  commitments.  All  Senators  have 
indicated  that  they  will  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  if  they  are  physically 
capable.  A  letter  of  notification  has  been 
sent  out.  as  I  have  said;  but  only  after 
the  letter  had  been  sent  out  did  I  receive 
anv  indication — and  that  was  late  yes- 
terday afternoon — of  a  possibility  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  might  ask  for  a  6-weeks 
postponement.  I  received  no  word  of- 
ficially until  the  distinguished  Senator 
called  on  me  this  morning  and  indicated 
that  he  had  already  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  minority  leader,  saying  that  he 
would  like  a  6-week  extension  in  order 
to  prepare  his  case.  In  effect,  what  he 
said  to  me  was  what  he  has  said  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon. 

It  appears  to  me,  in  view  of  all  the  fac- 
tors involved,  that  the  leadership  has 
no  choice  but  to  go  ahead  as  we  have 
told  the  Senate  we  would.  I  only  wish 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana had  Informed  the  joint  leadership 
of  his  possible  intentions  either  at  the 
time  we  informed  the  Senate  last  May  9, 
or  before  we  sent  our  letter  to  all  Sen- 
ators. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
previously  stated  his  intention  to  speak 
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on  behalf  of  Senator  Dodd.  and  in  view 
of  Senator  Dodd's  acquiescence  in  the 
scheduling  of  this  matter,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  or  proper  to  post- 
pone the  matter  at  this  late  date. 

I  make  this  statement  now  only  to  put 
myself  on  record  and  to  say  now  what  I 
would  have  said  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  made  the  request  later  in  the 
afternoon. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  forgotten  any- 
thing. Perhaps  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  may  correct  me  if  I  am  In  er- 
ror or  add  where  I  may  have  left  matters 

out.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
concur  and  corroborate  everything  that 
the  majority  leader  has  stated.  I  think  I 
can  add  one  or  two  details.  It  should  be 
remembered,  I  think,  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  pursued  what,  to  say  the  least, 
was  a  very  thankless  task  for  nearly  17 
or  18  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  reported  the  resolution  which  is 
on  the  calendar. 

After  waiting  a  while — probably  a  week 
or  10  days,  or  perhaps  more — they  man- 
ifested an  interest  that  they  thought  the 
whole  matter  ought  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Senate.  Of  course,  there  was  one  in- 
terim meeting  that  I  could  not  attend, 
because  I  was  in  the  hospital  as  a  result 
of  a  pneumonia  attack,  but  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  attended  the 
meeting  and  he  called  me  at  the  hospital. 
I  said,  "Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  will  have  a  reasonable 
time." 

We  did  not  put  it  on  the  basis  of  a  week 
or  2  weeks  or  3  weeks,  but  on  the  basis 
of  a  reasonable  time. 

Subsequent  to  that  time  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  discus.sed 
it.  Then  we  discussed  it  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee. 

About  that  time  the  distinguLshed  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  came 
to  see  me,  and  later  he  came  to  see  me 
again,  and  he  brought  his  counsel  with 
him,  Mr.  John  Sonnett.  We  discussed  it 
at  length.  I  stated  I  would  have  to  convey 
that  Information  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  They  spoke  about  2  or 
3  weeks  and  then  they  would  be  ready. 
After  further  discussion  of  the  matter, 
as  the  majority  leader  so  well  pointed  out, 
we  did  ask  the  Senator  from  Cormectl- 
cut  [Mr.  Dodd]  to  leave  the  floor  and 
come  out  to  the  corridor,  where  we  could 
talk  to  him;  and  finally  agreed  to  a  2- 
week  period  from  the  day  before,  which 
would  bring  it  to  the  22d  of  May,  or  next 
Monday.  There  was  no  demurrer  that  Is 
in  my  mind  at  the  moment.  I  thought 
everything  was  agreed. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  a  joint  letter  was 
sent  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  In  ad- 
dition. I  tried  to  admonish  every  Member 
to  be  in  his  seat,  because  if  the  Senate  is 
going  to  pass  judgment  on  one  of  its 
Members,  he  has  a  right  to  have  them 

here.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  5  additional  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  felt  that  Members 
should  be  in  their  places  at  that  time. 
I  then  related  this  to  our  own  policy 
committee,  and,  in  addition,  I  sought  to 
admonish — and,  in  fact,  to  enjoin — 
Members  from  being  out  of  the  city 
when  this  matter  came  before  the 
Senate. 

Only  yesterday  two  Senators  canceled 
their  engagements,  and  two  others  have 
revamped  their  sciiedules  so  they  could 
be  here  so  as,  so  far  as  possible,  not  to 
miss  anything  here,  because  I  believe 
it  is  their  duty  to  be  here. 

We  have  tried,  therefore,  not  to  over- 
look a  single  thing. 

In  the  joint  letter  we  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  except  for  the  staff  of 
the  committee  and  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr,  Dodd],  there  should  be  no  other 
staff  members  on  the  floor  of  this  body, 
so  there  would  be  no  confusion.  If  staff 
members  want  to  sit  in,  there  will  be 
a  place  in  the  galleries  for  them. 

So  everything  has  been  done  that  we 
can  think  of  in  order  to  maintain  the 
solemiiity  of  the  proceedings  and  to  be 
as  fair  and  equitable  as  we  can  be. 

If  this  request  is  made,  it  puts  every- 
body in  a  difficult  position.  Do  we  ex- 
tend the  period  of  time?  Is  it  fair  to  the 
members  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  who 
have  worked  on  this  issue  for  a  matter 
of  17  or  18  months?  Is  it  fair  to  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  been 
put  on  notice  and  have  canceled  en- 
gagements and  commitments  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  so  that  they  might 
be  here? 

I  think  this  was  all  done  actually  by 
agreement  and  with  the  attorney  for  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
sitting  in  on  this  matter,  in  my  own 
office,  when  they  came  there  more  than 
2  weeks  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  else 
we  could  have  done  in  order  to  hit  upon 
this  date. 

I  might  mention  one  other  aspect  of 
this  matter.  In  contriving  this  date,  it 
was  either  having  that  date  or  having 
the  matter  go  over  into  the  month  of 
June. 

Early  in  January.  Senators  were  noti- 
fied that  the  Memorial  Day  recess  would 
begin  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thm-sday.  the  25th  of  May;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  made  their  arrangements 
and  commitments  back  home  and  else- 
where. In  order  to  conform  and  allow  as 
much  time  as  possible,  we  sought  to  re- 
main within  that  period  rather  than 
have  the  issue  go  over  into  the  month 
of  June  and  then  take  up  the  matter 
when  we  came  back. 

That  is  the  whole  story.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  could  be  added,  and  I  know 
of  no  other  way  we  could  have  proceeded 
in  order  to  be  fair  not  only  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  but  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  also  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  assured  us  that  we  will 
have  all  of  the  solemnity  that  can  be 
mustered  in  the  Senate  to  hear  the  case. 
Let  me  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  insist  that  we  have  all  that 
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solemnity.    My    impression    is   that    the 

better  humor  the  jury  Is  in.  the  better 

chance  the  defendant  has. 

I  am  reminded  somewhat  of  the  story 

the  late  Senator  Alben  Barkley  used  to 

tell  here  on  tliis  floor,  about  the  man 
who  was  being  ridden  out  of  town  on 
a  rail  S<:)meone  asked  him  how  he  felt 
about  the  matter 

He  said.  •Well,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
honor  of  the  thing.  I  would  just  as  soon 
walk  ■' 

Mr.  President,  any  law>-er  has  a  right 
to  go  into  court  any  time,  no  matter  what 
trial  date  a  judge  sets,  and  ask  for  a 
continuance,  saying  that  he  needs  some 
additioiml  time  to  prepare  his  case,  and 
any  judge  worthy  of  his  salt,  if  the  law- 
yer Is  trvmg  in  good  faith  to  get  his  case 
ready  and  get  his  evidence  together. 
would  give  him  some  additional  time, 
particularly  if  there  was  no  prejudice  in- 
volved, and  no  one  was  Injured  Such  an 
opportunity  would  result  in  a  better 
hearing  of  the  case,  and  a  better  prosecu- 
tion and  a  better  defense 

With  regard  U)  the  letter  that  was 
mentioned  here.  I  did  not  see  it  I  wa-s 
very  bu.sy  I  supp<^se  it  should  have  been 
directed  to  my  attention  I  was  present 
here  on  the  floor  when  the  censure  reso- 
lution was  brought  before  the  Senate.  It 
was  brought  to  us,  and  I  .said  that  I 
would  ho[3e  that  we  would  have  a  sufH- 
clent  time  to  prepare  ourselves  for  this 
debate  I  was  very  much  interested  in  It, 
but  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  Senators.  I  do  not  make 
any  particular  moment  of  the  fa4:-t  that  I 
was  not  consulted  or  considered  in  arriv- 
ing at  this  time  schedule,  because  one 
could  aissume,  perhaps,  that  if  Senator 
DooD  agreed  to  it.  his  agreement  should 
be  sufflcient  However,  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  did  not  agree  to  the 
schedule,  but  more  or  less  accepted  It 
under  protest.  My  impression  was  that 
he  Intended  to  ask  for  a  June  1  date. 
Even  that  is  too  soon,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  but  he  can  speak  for  himself 
when  the  matter  comes  up.  I  know  that 
he  desires  some  additional  time 

I  am  told  that  no  stafT  members  will 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  other  than 
those  on  the  Ethics  Committee  statT  I 
would  be  curious  to  know,  is  anyone  on 
the  Ethics  Committee  staff  assigned  to 
help  Tom  EXjdd.  or  Is  that  just  staff  to 
help  the  prasecu'ion''  Because  I  think 
otherwise  I  shall  have  to  ask  some 
staff  members  to  be  available,  even  if  on 
a  loan  basis,  to  help  me  speak  in  defense 
of  the  Senator.  Someone  should  be  avail- 
able, if  only  to  carry  a  note. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana   I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  May  I  say.  in  the 
letter  which  the  Senator  received  but  did 
not  read 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  said  I  have 
not  seen  It. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD    Well,    yes     It    was 


stated,  in  effect,  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI,  would  certainly 
be  entitled  to  all  legal  coun.sel  he  con- 
sidered necessary  for  this  purpose.  I 
would  assume  that  if  any  Senator  takes 
a  strong  position  on  this  case  one  way 
or  the  other,  the  leadership  would  not 
be  adverse  to  permitting  additional  staff 
members  for  that  Senator  to  come  in.  so 
that  he  could  be  fully  protected  and  at- 
tended to 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  felt  sure 
that  the  Senator  would  allow  me  that 
consideration 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLsiana  I  am  still 
curious  to  know,  are  the  lawyers,  who 
are  to  be  permitted  t-o  come  into  the 
Chamber  to  help  Senator  Dodd.  to  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  on  his  behalf,  or  simply 
to  advise  the  Senator,  or  one  who  might 
wish  to  speak  on  his  behalf 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  To  answer  the  Sen- 
ator, I  would  say  that  lawyers,  not  elected 
to  the  Senate  are  not  Senators,  and. 
therefore,  they  will  not  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  speaking  In  this  Chamber. 
Only  Senators  will  be  given  the  privilege 
of  speaking 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  says  about  the  matter. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  al- 
ways heard  that  any  lawyer  who  pleads 
his  own  case  has  a  fool  for  a  client.  As 
a  lawyer,  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  hir- 
ing lawyers,  from  time  to  time,  to  do 
legal  work  for  me.  because  I  wanted 
.someone  who  could  concentrate  on  it  and 
give  It  the  constant  professional  ex- 
pertise it  required  to  do  work  with  which 
I  was  somewhat  out  of  contact. 

If  someone  other  than  Senator  Dodd 
Ls  to  stand  here  and  speak  for  the  Sena- 
tor in  his  defense.  I  assume  it  would  have 
to  be  this  Senator:  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared It  would  be  a  very  poor  situation 
for  one  who  wanted  to  speak  in  defense 
of  his  friend  to  have  to  be  leaning  over 
and  asking  someone  to  whisper  in  his 
ear  the  answers  to  questions  every  time 
he  turned  around;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  know  what  my 
case  Is  all  about  before  I  am  asked  to 
speak  for  him. 

I  am  not  worried  about  what  the  Sen- 
ate will  do.  I  shall  make  the  request, 
and  I  am  not  particularly  worried  about 
being  told  in  advance  that  the  answer  Is 
no.  even  before  I  have  been  heard,  be- 
cause the  Senate  is  composed  of  fair- 
minded  people  The  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  and  the  members  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  are  all  fair-minded 
people.  They  are  not  going  to  be  arbitrary 
or  adamant  in  the  matter  They  will  con- 
sider my  request  when  it  Is  made,  and  do 
what  they  think  is  proper  and  fair 

There  is  no  one  here  who  is  happy 
about  voting  censure  on  a  Senator  But 
may  I  say  the  problem  is  most  acute  on 
this  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  As  one 
who  has  voted  on  censure  before,  I  be- 
lieve it  does  not  pose  nearly  as  much 
of  a  problem  for  the  party  to  which  the 
Senator  Ln  question  does  not  belong  as 
the  one  to  which  he  does  belong. 
I  recall  when   the  censure   resolution 
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on  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  was 
voted  upon,  every  Democrat  voted  for 
censure  I  think  I  was  the  last  one  to 
decide  that  I  would  vote  for  censure.  I 
stood  up  and  explained  that  I  was  going 
to  vote  for  censure  reluctantly;  that  if 
the  man  would  stand  up  and  offer  an 
apology  for  what  he  had  been  doing,  or 
would  submit  some  evidence  to  support 
the  questioned  change  that  he  had  made 
against  a  fellow  Senator,  or  any  kind 
of  evidence  to  indicate  that  he  was  sin- 
cere in  what  he  did.  I  would  vote  against 
censure  He  did  not  do  so.  and  I  felt 
compf'lled  to  vote  for  censure.  But  the 
real  conflict  that  tears  the  hearts  of 
Senators  Is  when  they  must  vote  cen- 
sure on  one  of  their  own,  with  whom  they 
have  served,  who  sits  on  their  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  to  whom  they  owe  a  certain 
debt  of  gratitude,  loyalty,  and  affection 
for  the  fine  service  the  Senator  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Senate  and  to  them  down 
through  the  years. 

Those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  think,  do  have  a  special  problem:  and 
if  we  need  additional  time  to  prepare  a 
case  and  present  It,  I  would  hope  that 
would  be  permitted. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  frwn 
Connecticut    fMr.   Dodd] 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  has  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut retained  him  to  speak  for  him 
and  act  as  counsel,  or  has  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  volunteered  to  do  .so? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  can  speak  for 
him.self.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts  wishes  to  speak  for  him.  I  will 
be  happy  to  follow  his  leadership. 

Mr  BROOKE  Not  at  all.  I  merely 
wanted  to  clear  up  the  matter  in  my  own 
mind,  because  the  Senator  from  Liouis- 
iana  said  he  had  not  talked  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  about  this 
problem,  and  thus  could  not  act  intel- 
ligently. 

I  should  like  to  know,  fi-ankly.  whether 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  re- 
tained, whether  he  has  volunteered,  or 
whether  he  has  agretnl  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  he  will  act  a« 
counsel  for  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, when  the  matter  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  under 
the  impre-ssion  that  I  am  his  lawyer  be- 
cau.se  nobody  else  has  volunteered.  But 
may  I  .say  that  any  Senator  has  a  rieht 
to  stand  here  and  speak  for  Tom  Dodd 
if  he  wants  to.  when  the  matter  comes 
before  us.  If  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.-.a- 
chusetts  wishes  to  do  the  same  thing,  I 
should  be  happy  to  accord  him  whatever 
time  he  desires  to  prepare  his  speech 

Mr  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  most 
generous,  but  I  merely  raise  the  issue— 
and  I  hope  he  understands  the  nature 
of  my  question — because  the  Senator  Is 
asking  for  6  weeks  to  prepare  his  case. 
I  certainly  can  understand  a  lawTW 
wanting  time  to  prepare  his  case.  I  just 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  Senator 
is  going  to  act  as  counsel  by  appointment 
of  Senator  Dodd.  by  request  of  Senator 


Dodd,  whether  he  is  volunteering  his 
services  as  counsel,  and  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  acquiesces 
in  his  request  for  6  weeks'  continuation 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and 
he  agrees  that  this  is  proper,  and  that  I 
should  ask  for  it.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  acquiesce  in  that  statement.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr,  GORE.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
point  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  momentous  matter,  I 
think  the  rights  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  the  rights  of  every 
Senator,  must  be  protected. 

Under  the  loiles  of  the  Senate,  no  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  question  another  Sen- 
ator who  is  in  his  seat  in  the  Chamber. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  rising  and  asking  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  to  yield,  and  the 
Senators  then  engaging  in  such  colloquy 
as  they  see  fit.  But  no  Senator  has  a 
right  to  cross-examine  another  Senator 
who  is  in  his  seat  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  going  to  cross-examine  the 
Senator.  All  I  say  is  that  I  am  curious  to 
know  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  this  matter  and  know  wheth- 
er the  Senator  had  freely  and  willingly 
agreed  that  this  be  done  or  whether  he 
wants  others  to  have  additional  time  to 
help  prepare  the  case. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  forget 
what  day  it  was,  but  one  day  last  week 
or  early  this  week  I  talked  to  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

I  respectfully  asked  that  the  matter 
be  heard  early  in  June.  Subsequently,  I 
again  met  with  them  and  was  told  that 
they  could  not  agree  to  that,  that  it 
would  have  to  be  on  May  22.  I  thought 
that  was  a  poor  decision.  I  could  not  do 
anything  about  it. 

I  thereafter  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long!  about  this  matter. 
He  ver>'  generously  and  kindly  offered 
to  help  me.  and  I  would  like  to  have  his 
help. 

I  have  found  it  to  be  an  overwhelming 
task  to  read  the  record  and  the  reports. 
For  example,  we  worked  until  4  o'clock 
this  morning  in  an  effort  to  try  to  get 
ready.  It  is  almost  an  impossible  task  to 
do  so  by  the  time  that  has  been  set. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  be  given 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  prepare  my 
answer.  That  is  an  opportunity  that  is 
ordinarily  extended  to  anyone,  whether 
he  is  in  the  position  I  occupy  or  is  a  de- 
fendant in  any  court  in  the  land. 

I  know  that  the  business  of  the  Senate 
must  go  on.  I  have  no  interest  In  delay- 


ing it.  I  have  not  heretofore  asked  for 
any  delay,  as  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  will  agree.  I  have  never  asked 
for  any  delay.  However,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  ready,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
doubly  impossible  in  this  situation  when 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  offers  not 
only  to  speak  on  my  behalf,  but  also  to 
stand  on  the  floor  and  help  in  my  de- 
fense. 

That  is  my  situation.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  asking  for  very  much.  This  is 
a  grave  matter  for  me.  It  would  be  for 
any  Senator. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senate  would 
be  hurt  if  I  were  given  a  little  more  time 
to  get  ready.  I  do  not  know  what  harm 
will  be  done  if  I  am  granted  a  little  more 
time.  I  would  certainly  like  to  have  it  so 
that  I  can  properly  prepare  my  answer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
in  due  course  I  shall  make  my  request. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  should  not  be  required 
to  be  the  only  spokesman  in  his  own  be- 
half. If  someone  else  desires  to  speak  for 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  per- 
son should  be  permitted  time  in  which  to 
prepare  his  case. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  me  from  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view  to  have  this  matter 
drag  along.  From  a  political  point  of 
view,  I  suppose  that  the  sooner  we  get 
to  voting,  the  better  it  will  be.  And  I 
would  like  it  that  way.  But  I  do  not  like 
to  try  a  case  when  I  am  not  prepared  to 
do  so. 

I  think  this  man  is  entitled  to  have 
one  of  the  many  people  whom  he  has  be- 
friended in  the  Senate  stand  and  speak 
for  him.  I  think  that  those  who  speak 
for  him  are  entitled  to  be  prepared. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  unreasonable  de- 
lay. Senators  can  look  over  my  shoulders 
if  they  want  to  and  see  that  I  am  work- 
ing diligently  at  my  job  and  putting  in 
as  much  spare  time  as  I  can  in  order  to 
prepare  my  case. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  for  an 
additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Ls 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  soon  bs  I  feel  that  I  am 
ready  to  go  to  trial,  I  would  want  to  go 
to  trial.  I  do  not  like  to  go  to  trial  when 
I  am  unprepared  to  do  so. 

I  will  present  my  views  in  due  couise. 
In  any  event,  I  wUl  do  the  best  I  can 
under  any  circumstances.  However,  in 
any  event,  I  think  it  would  ill  behoove 
the  Senate  to  rush  to  a  judgment  in  this 
matter.  The  press  might  say  in  the  fu- 
ture that  we  made  a  mistake  when  the 
Record  shows  that  there  were  men  who 
wanted  to  speak  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  adequately  prepare  their  case. 

I  do  not  make  the  request  now,  but  in 
due  course,  when  I  do  make  the  request, 
I  hope  that  it  might  be  given  the  con- 
sideration that  I  think  it  deserves. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  my  conversations  with  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  there  was 
no  unfriendliness.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
that  impression.  However,  I  thought  the 
decision  w-as  a  decision  made  by  the 
leadership  and  that  that  was  it. 

They  were  most  polite  and  courteous 
to  me.  And  I  have  no  complaint  about 
them  at  all.  Their  action  could  not  have 
been  better. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
does  not  complain  about  the  way  in 
which  they  turned  him  down,  but  he 
does  complain  about  the  fact  that  they 
did  turn  liim  down  when  he  requested 
more  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  had  asked  for  more  time.  There  was 
no  row.  I  did  not  think  it  would  do  me 
any  good  to  row  anyway,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  row. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  now  for 
17  years,  and  from  my  own  point  of  view 
this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  I  have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  perform. 

I  never  thought  that  I  would  live  to 
see  the  day  when  I  would  have  to  judge 
one  of  my  own  colleagues,  but  I  am  aware 
that  I  will  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

I  know  every  Senator  will  approach 
this  responsibility  with  a  heavy  heart, 
regardless  of  how  we  vote. 

It  is  true  that  this  matter  has  been 
under  investigation  for  a  long  time,  and 
It  is  true  that  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Dodd]  will  be  given  the  priv- 
ilege of  speaking  in  his  own  behalf.  How- 
ever, sometimes  speaking  in  a  man's  own 
defense  is  a  rather  difficult  chore  to 
perform  and  perform  effectively. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  state 
today  that  he  proposes  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  do 
not  know  who  else  is  going  to  assume 
that  responsibility.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  come  on  the  floor,  and 
he  himself  has  here  stated  that  he  de- 
sires more  time  to  prepare  his  case. 

The  argument  has  been  made  here 
today  that  the  leadership  has  designated 
next  week  as  the  starting  time,  and  I 
think  they  did  so  sincerely.  I  think  they 
did  so  after  serious  thought.  And  this  Is 
no  reflection  upon  them. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  or 
in  the  mind  of  anybody  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  an  uphill  fight. 
Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  has  to  be 
determined.  But  the  Senator  is  strug- 
gling against  a  imanimous  report  of  six 
men  who  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  unanimous  report,  and  if 
the  Senate  sustains  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  the  action  of  the  Senate 
will  naturally  be  considered  as  being 
more  or  less  a  disapproval  or  even  a  re- 
buke of  the  unanimous  report.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Senate  sustains  the 
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report.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Individual 

The  argument  that  many  Senators 
have  been  called  upon  to  cancel  other 
engagements  of  course  should  not  carry 
too  much  we!t;ht  In  this  solemn  moment. 
I  agree  with  the  minority  leader  that 
this  task  must  be  approached  with  an 
attitude  of  sol'/mnlty.  And  speakln>:  for 
myself,  I  repeat  that  I  am  being  called 
upon  to  perform  an  act  for  which  I  will 
have  to  be  responsible  not  only  to  my 
constituency,  but  also  to  my  own  con- 
science as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

The  ACTING  PIIESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  only  thing  that  Is 
being  asked  for  is  a  little  more  time  It 
would  be  a  sad  reflection  upon  the  Senate 
If  it  were  ever  said,  regardless  of  what 
the  final  result  i.s  or  might  be.  that  we 
did  not  erant  the  accused— I  must  u=;e 
that  word — sufficient  time  to  prepare  his 
case. 

His  lawyers  cannot  speak  for  him  here 
The  Senator  from  Lo'OJslana  fMr  Long  I 
suggested  that  he  would  Like  to  speak  for 
him.  I  should  like  to  hear  all  the  facts 
I  should  like  to  hear  all  the  aru'aments 
to  be  made  by  this  very  fine  group,  the 
.six  members  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  desire  to  hear  in 
full  the  defense  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  wish  to  take  the  position  that 
when  we  have  reached  a  conclusion,  we 
have  at  least  exhausted  all  the  facts  and 
with  a  clear  conscience  we  can  sleep  at 
night. 

I  repeat:  I  must  answer  to  my  con- 
science, I  must  answer  to  my  constitu- 
ency, I  must  do  what  is  risht,  retrardless 
of  our  friendship.  Judi^ment  must  be 
predicated  and  based  entirely  upon  the 
facts. 

If  as  is  said  today  sufficient  time  has 
not  been  granted  to  gather  the  facts  and 
to  prepare  a  defen.se,  then  I  very  seri- 
ously beseech,  I  pray,  of  our  majority 
leader  and  of  our  minority  leader  that 
they  sit  down  together  with  Senator 
DoDD,  with  the  members  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  and  decide  upon  a  date  that 
Ls  agreeable  to  all.  It  must  be  a  decision 
to  dispose  of  this  matter  in  this  se.silon 
of  Congress;  that  the  whole  matter  will 
not  be  swept  under  the  rug  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  at  least  that  the  accused 
cannot  say.  "I  was  not  given  sufBcient 
time  by  the  Senate  to  present  my  case.' 

I  .say  that  as  seriously  as  I  have  ever 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
hope  that  the  leadership  will  give  tiiat 
siaggestion  serious  thought. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
make  a  prefatory  remark,  lest  someone 
misunderstands  the  point  of  cider  which 
I  made  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Senate 
have  devolved  from  years  of  experience, 
practice,  and  wLsdom.  It  is  well  that  they 
be  observed  in  all  circumstances.  It  is 
particularly  important,  in  the  pni-cedure 
In  which  one  of  our  Members  stands  ac- 
cused and  is  subject  to  the  ;udf;ment  of 
the  Senate,  that  not  only  he  but  also  his 


peers  be  protected  by  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  One  of  those  rules  Is  that  no 
Senator  Is  subjtct  to  examination  by  an- 
other Senator  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate 

Mr  LONG  of  Loul.Mana.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  GORE.  I  shall  yield.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  did  not  iiave  that  in 
mind,  but  someone  else  might  have  such 
a  purpose  in  mind. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  knows  as  well  as  I.  much 
as  he  and  I  both  seek  to  abide  by  tlie 
rules,  that  both  of  us  havt  been  in  the 
position  from  time  to  time  where  our  col- 
leagues have  demanded  that  we  take  our 
feet  and  answer  a  question  about  some 
.-natter.  I  hope  the  Senator  understands 
that  I  did  not  believe  I  was  doing  any  In- 
justice to  anyone. 

Mr  GORE  I  understood  Because  I 
did  imderstand.  I  desired  to  make  my  po- 
sition perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  concur  In  the 
statement  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leadership 
are  fully  in  a  position  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  time  given  In  this  matter. 
They  and  the  Senate  are  now  advised 
by  the  accused  ani  by  one  who  wishes 
to  champion  his  cause 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  tim.e  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  be  allowed 
fo  talk  on  this  matter  as  long  as  It  Is 
necessarv 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE  The  Senate  and  its  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  are  now  ad- 
vi.sed  by  one  of  our  number  who  stands 
accused,  and  by  a  colleague  who  proposes 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  accused. 
that  sufficient  time  is  not  available  ade- 
quately to  present  the  defen.'-.e.  Tlie  ade- 
quacy of  the  time  may  be  subject  to  opin- 
ion, but  the  opinion  which  is  impelling  to 
me  In  this  case  has  been  presented  by 
njy  accused  colleague. 

I  hope  that  despite  the  decision  al- 
ready announced  by  both  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  they  will  take  un- 
der advisement  the  circumstances  and 
will  reconsider  and  grant  the  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  furthrr  morning  business? 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNTCATIONS. 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  v.hich  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Project  for  Nav\l  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserves 

A  letter  from  t^e  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions! .  reporting,  piirsiiint  to  I.'^w.  on  a  pro- 
posed project  for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves,  at  Flagstaff.  Ariz  ,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Project  for  .\rmt  National  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
iJons).  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  a 
proposed    project    for    the    Army    National 


Guard,  at  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Plrchases  and  Contracts  Made 
BY  THE  Coast  Gcard 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Oiflce  of  the  Secretary  of 
TranspKsrtatlon,  Washington,  DC,  tr.^na- 
mittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  pur- 
chases and  contracts  made  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  since  November  3,  1066  (with  an  ac- 
co.Tipanylng  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Appiiintment  op  a  Commissioner  Generm, 
Fi.R  US  Participation  in  the  Japanesb 
Wdrld  ExPo.smoN 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  US.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  US.  participation  In  the  Japanese 
World  Exposition,  Osaka.  1970.  and  for  oclier 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Atrorr  Report  op  Reserve  Opficeks  Associa- 
tion OF  the  United  St.\te3 

A  letter  from  the  executive  director.  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  of  that  organization, 
as  of  March  31.  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third     Preference    and    Sixth    Preferenc* 
Classificatio.n  por  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification  for  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  .submitted: 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion,   without    amendment: 

H.  Cjn.  Res.  200  CL>ncurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  d.>cijr:icnt  t^.e  Cr-nstUut'.or. 
of  the  United  States  (Rcpt.  No.  276); 

H.  Con.  Re?.  279.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  commlfee  print  entitled  "Metrnpoll- 
t.an  America:  Challenge  to  Federalism"  (Rept. 
No  277); 

H.  Con  Res.  291.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  committee  hearings  entitled  "Special  In- 
quiry on  Invasion  of  Privacy"  and  "The  Com- 
puter and  Invasion  of  Privacy"  (Rept.  No. 
278): 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Conctirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "World  Communist  Movement — Selective 
Chronology  1818-1957  Prepared  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress — Volume  4,  1954-55."  89th  Con- 
gress, first  session  (Rept.  No.  279); 

S.  Rps.  115.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Senate  to  respond  to  official  Invitations  re- 
ceived from  fore!gni  governments  or  parlla- 
mentarv  bodies  and  associations  (Rept.  No. 
373 1 : 

8  Res.  117.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  com- 
pil.it ion  entitled  "How  To  Obtain  Death 
C"rtlficates"  (Rept.  No.  274);  and 

S.  Res.  120.  Rc-snUitlon  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  report  of  Offlce  of  Emergency 
Planning  concerning  forest  and  gras,-;  fires 
(Rept.  No.  2lT>) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the   Committee    on    Rules    and    .^dmlntstra- 
tlon.  with  an  amendment: 
'  S.  Con.  Res  23.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing  the   printing  of   additional  copies 
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of  the  hearings  entitled  "Federal  Role  In 
Urban  AH  airs"  (Rept.  No.  281);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  221.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
pr.iit  .i£  a  H>iise  dix:ument  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  M.ide"   iRept.  No.  280). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1111.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
mamt.aln  the  S.m  Felipe  division,  Central 
Valley  project,  Cillfornla.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  282). 


troduced  by  Mr.  Magnxtson  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  which  appears  imder 
a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  INITIODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  1808    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Amalla 
Sereslv.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  1809.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND ; 

S.  1810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoraticn  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr. 
YoDNG  of  North  Daliota)  : 

S.  1811.  A  bill  to  prortde  that  the  high- 
way known  as  US.  Highway  No.  2  between 
Duluth.  Minn,,  and  Everett,  Wash.,  shall  be 
designated  as  part  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dau-lln 
Hsu,  his  wife,  Nancy  M.  Y.  Hsu,  and  their 
children,  Alex  Hsu  and  Barbara  Hsu;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1813.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Southeastern  Power  Administration; 

S.  1814.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration; 
and 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Bonne vUle  Power  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1816.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  economic 
development  and  management  of  the  re- 
Bources  of  Individual  Indians  and  Indian 
trlbos.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  .separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

EXPRESSING  OP  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  THAT  OPERATION  OF 
THE  NUCLEAR  MERCHANT  VES- 
SEL "SAVANNAH"  SHOULD  CON- 
TINUE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bartlett)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  28)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  operation  of 
the  nuclear  merchant  vessel  Savannah 
should  be  continued,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  Concurrent  Resolution  28,  In- 


STRIKING  OF  MEDALS  IN  COM- 
MEMORATION OF  THE  150TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  FOUNDING 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 10  of  this  year  Mississippi  will 
begin  Its  sesquicentennial  celebration. 
The  150  years  of  history  and  progress  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  will  be  iiigh- 
lighted  during  tiiis  yearlong  festival. 

On  December  10,  1817,  Mississippi  be- 
came the  20th  State  of  the  Union,  having 
been  a  territory  from  1798  until  admis- 
sion. 

There  are  few  States  in  the  Union 
whose  liistory  is  as  colorfiU  and  varied  as 
that  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Spanish  explorers  were  the 
first  Europeans  to  enter  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Mississippi  in  about  1540.  Be- 
fore that  time,  the  State  was  occupied 
by  Indian  tribes. 

The  Spanish  explorer,  Hernando  De- 
Soto,  led  an  expedition  into  Mississippi 
and  discovered  the  Mississippi  River  on 
May  8,  1541,  and  Mississippi  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain  until  1699. 

Spanish  dominion  ended  in  1699  when 
the  Frenchman  Pierre  Lemoyne,  Sleur 
d'Iberville,  landed  on  the  gulf  coast  and 
established  the  first  peimanent  white 
settlement  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. The  French  remained  as  the  settlers 
in  Mississippi  until  1763,  when  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  signed  on  February  10.  gave 
Mississippi  to  the  British  as  an  English 
province. 

The  Spanish  rettuned  to  Mississippi  In 
1778,  setting  up  a  government  at  Natchez 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  remained 
there  until  1798.  when  the  Spanish  were 
forced  to  withdraw. 

In  addition  to  its  historic  position, 
Mississippi  has  supplied  the  Nation  with 
great  leaders,  scientific  discoveries,  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  wealth,  and  made 
many  contributions  to  the  arts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  U.S.  Mint  to  strike  com- 
memorative medals  to  be  used  by  the 
State  of  Mississippi  in  celebrating  this 
sesquicentennial  anniversary. 

These  medals  will  be  manufactured  at 
no  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government  and,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Treasury 
will  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

I  would  like  to  urge  swift  action  on 
this  bill  so  that  Mississippi's  sesquicen- 
tennial celebration  plans  can  proceed 
rapidly  and  so  that  Its  historic  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation  can  be  properly 
observed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  1810)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Eastland,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SEPARATE  RE- 
VOLVINO  FUNDS  FOR  THE  BON- 
NEVILLE, SOUTHEASTERN.  AND 
SOUTHWESTERN  POWER  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, I  introduce  for  proper  reference 
three  bUls  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  revolving  funds  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration,  and 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

According  to  the  letter  of  transmittal, 
the  basic  objective  of  the  proposals  is 
to  establish  a  medium  for  business- type 
financing  of  the  activities  of  the  three 
agencies,  which  are  Government  enter- 
prises of  a  business  character. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred, 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
by  request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
as  follows: 

S.  1813.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Southeastern  Power  Administration; 

S.  1814.  A  bin  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration; 
and 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
for   the   Bonneville  Power  Administration. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  RESOURCES 
OF  INDIVIDUAL  INDIANS  AND  IN- 
DIAN TRIBES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  management  of  the  re- 
sources of  individual  Indians  and  In- 
dian tribes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  am  introducing  this  measure  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  I  ask  that  the  executive  communi- 
cation, dated  May  16,  1967,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  together  witii  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  explanatory  ma- 
terial, be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  A(jriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  nill  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  v.-ithout  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  communication,  and 
explanatory  material  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1816)  to  pro\ide  for  the 
economic  development  and  management 
of  the  resotirces  of  individual  Indians 
and  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  an  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.    1816 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1967". 

STATEMENT    OF    PTTaPOSB 

Sec.  2.  Congress  recognizes  that,  notwith- 
standing the  significant  social  and  economic 
advances  the  American  Indian  has  made,  his 
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progress  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  share  fully  In  our  national  life 

While  the  full  range  of  Federal  programs  is 
being  Increasingly  applied  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  while  St-i'.e  and  local  governments 
are  being  encouniged  to  provide  services  to 
Indian  citizens,  economic  development  has 
been  Impeded  by  laclc  of  free  access  to  the 
private  financial  and  credit  markets  of  the 
Nation  and  by  limitations  placed  upon  In- 
dians which  prevent  them  from  managing 
their  lands  and  resources 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  In- 
dians with  managerial,  credit,  and  corpo- 
rate tools  to  enable  them  to  participate  more 
fully  in  American  social,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  political  life;  and  to  permit  them 
to  exercise  greater  Initiative  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

TmjS  I.    INDIAN  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN   AUTHORrTT 

Src.  101  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized,  through  an  Indian  Develop- 
ment Loan  Authority,  or  otherwise,  to  under- 
take an  accelerated  and  expanded  program 

(1)  to  encourage  the  development  of  In- 
dustrial, comjnercia;.  and  agricultural  en- 
terprises on  or  near  Indian  reservations: 

(3)  to  promote  Indian  ownership  and 
management  of  such  enterprises:  and 

(3)  to  provide  the  best  economic  use  of 
Indian-owned  property  and  financial  re- 
sources. 

(b)  Such  program  shall  Include,  among 
other  things 

n)  the  preparation  of  reservation  profiles 
for  Industrial  development; 

1 3)  grants  for  economic  surveys  and  proj- 
ect feasibility  studies: 

(3)  guarantee  or  Insurance  rif  private 
loans  to  Indians  or  Indian  organizations  If 
such  loans  are  not  otherwise  available: 

(4)  direct  kjans  to  Indians  or  Indian  or- 
ganizations If  private  loans  are  not  avail- 
able; 

(5)  Interest  subsidies  when  needed  to 
stimulate  loans  for  industrial  development 

(8)  leadership  and  management  training 
for  directors  officers,  and  managers  of  In- 
dian enterprises: 

(7)  research,  undertaken  either  directly 
or  by  contract: 

( 8  I   technica;  .assistance; 

I  9)  advice  regarding  the  Issuance  of  tribal 
tax-exempt  twnds  or  obligations  for  purposes 
related  to  the  governmental  affairs  or  opera- 
tion of  the  tribe. 

1 10)   advice  on  use  of  tribal  funds: 

(11)  advice  on  proposals  to  provide  In- 
dians greater  latitude  in  the  management  of 
their  property  and  financial  resources: 

(  13 1  advice  regarding  proposals  and  re- 
quests to  reduce  multiple-ownership  of  prop- 
erty by  petition  and  sale,  and 

( 13)  advice  on  charters  for  tribal  corpora- 
tions and  operations 

ic)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Sec- 
retary In  the  p>erformance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act.  the  President  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  of  not  more  than  fif- 
teen members,  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  Committee  member.s 
shall,  while  performing  committee  bvislness 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  day,  including  travel  time,  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  paid  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  rates  authorized  by  5  U  S  C  5703.  The 
President  shall  appoint  the  chairman 

LOAN    orARANtT    AND    INSTTBANCE 

Sec  103  In  order  to  provide  access  to  pri- 
vate money  markets  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  avall-ible,  the  Secretary  la  authorized 
(a>  to  gu  irantee  not  to  exceed  ninety  percent 
of  the  amount  of  any  loan  made  (  1  i  to  an 
organization  of  Indians  having  a  form  of 
organization  sitlsfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
andi  {3)  to  individual  Indians  of  one-quarter 
or  more  degree  of  Indian  blood:   and  (b)   In 


lieu  of  such  guaranty,  to  Insure  loans  under 
an  agreement  approved  by  the  Secretary 
whereby  the  lender  will  be  reimbursed  for 
losses  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
percent  of  the  aggregate  of  such  loans  made 
by  It,  but  not  to  exceed  ninety  percent  of  the 
loss  on  any  one  loan.  The  Secretary  may.  to 
the  extent  he  deems  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program,  fix  such  premium 
charges  for  the  Insurance  and  guarantee  of 
loans  as  are  In  his  Judgment  adequate  to 
cover  expenses  and  probable  losses,  and  to 
deposit  receipts  from  such  charges  In  the 
Indians  loan  guaranty  and  Insurance  fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  119  of  this 
Act.  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  (exclusive 
of  premium  charges  for  Insurance,  and  serv- 
ice charges,  if  anyi  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
such  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  range  of  interest  rates  prevailing 
In  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  Federal  agency 
Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
rate  of  interest  would  require  a  level  of  in- 
terest payments  by  the  borrower  that  would 
Impair  the  prospects  for  successful  economic 
development  or  other  primary  purposes  of 
the  loan,  he  may  agree  with  the  borrower  to 
pay  from  the  fund  established  In  section  119 
of  this  Act  not  In  excess  of  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  Interest  pajTnents  on  such  loan. 
No  loan  in  excess  of  $60,000  or  such  lower 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate  shall  be  Insured  under  this 
Act  unless  prior  approval  of  the  loan  Is  ob- 
tained frona  the  Secretary 

Sec  103  No  loan  may  be  guaranteed  or 
Insured  hereunder  until  the  applicant  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  on  Io«ins 
requiring  his  approval,  or  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  lender  on  Insured  loans  that  do  not 
require  the  Secretary's  approval,  that  financ- 
ing Is  otherwise  unavailable  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions,  nor  unless  there  Is  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  No  loan 
to  an  Individual  Indian  may  be  guaranteed 
or  Insured  which  would  cause  the  total  un- 
paid principal  Indebtedness  thereunder  to 
exceed  $60,000 

Sec  104  Any  loan  guaranteed  hereunder. 
Including  the  security  given  therefor,  may  be 
sold  or  assigned  by  the  lender  to  any  finan- 
cial institution  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec  105  Loans  made  by  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
by  an  organization  of  Indians  from  funds 
borrowed  from  the  United  States,  and  loans 
the  Interest  on  which  Is  excluded  from  gross 
Income  by  section  103ia)(3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  guaranty  or  Insurance  hereunder 

Sec  106.  Any  loans  Insured  hereunder  shall 
be  restricted  to  those  made  by  a  financial  In- 
stitution subject  to  examination  and  super- 
vision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
loans  made  by  Indian  organizations  to  other 
tribes  or  organizations  of  Indians. 

Sec  107  Loans  guaranteed  hereunder  may 
be  made  by  any  lender  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  except  as  provided  In  section  105 
of  this  Act  The  liability  under  the  guaranty 
shall  decrease  or  Increase  pro  rata  with  any 
decrease  or  Increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
unpaid  portion  of  the  obligation 

Sec  108  Any  loan  made  by  any  national 
bank  or  Federal  savings  and  loan  association, 
or  by  any  bank,  trust  company,  building  and 
loan  association,  or  Insurance  company  au- 
thorized to  do  business  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  at  least  twenty  percent  of  which 
is  guaranteed  hereunder,  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
of  any  other  Federal  statute  with  respect  to 
(a)  ratio  of  amount  of  loan  to  the  value  of 
the  property,    (b)   maturity  of  loan:    (O    re- 


quirement of  mortgage  or  other  security:  (d) 
priority  of  lien;  or  (e)  percentage  of  assets 
which  may  be  invested  In  real  e.«;tate  loans 

Sec  109  The  maturity  of  any  loan  guaran- 
teed or  Itisured  hereunder  shall  not  exceed 
thirty  years. 

Sec.  no.  The  application  for  a  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  prior  apjwoval  Upon  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  will  Issue  a  certificate 
as  evidence  of  the  guaranty 

Sec  111.  In  the  event  of  a  default  of  a  lo.\n 
guaranteed  hereunder,  the  holder  of  the 
guaranty  certificate  may  (1)  Immediately 
notify  the  Secretary  In  writing  of  such  de- 
fault and  the  Secretary  shall  thereupon  p^iy 
to  such  holder  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the 
amount  guaranteed  and  shall  be  subro- 
gated to  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the 
guaranty  to  the  extent  of  the  amoimt  p:i;d 
on  the  guaranty,  or  (2)  notify  the  Secretiiry 
In  writing  prior  to  suit  or  foreclosure  of  such 
default,  and  within  thirty  days  thereafter  the 
Secretary  may.  If  he  determines  It  would  tye 
In  the  financial  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  tribe  may.  pay  such  holder  the  entire 
unpaid  balance  of  the  obligation,  plus  ac- 
crued interest,  even  though  the  total  pay- 
ment exceeds  the  amount  >f  the  guaranty, 
and  receive  an  assignment  of  the  obligation 
and  security.  The  Secretary  shall  then  t.ike 
such  further  collection  action  as  may  be 
warranted  upon  receipt  of  an  assignment  of 
the  obligation  and  security.  The  Secretary 
may  cancel  the  uncollectible  jxsrtlon  of  any 
obligation  to  which  he  has  an  assignment 
or  a  subrogated  right  under  this  section. 
Nothing  In  this  section  .shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  ai.y  forbearance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  borrower  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  to  the  loan  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  The  Secretary  may  establish  the 
date,  not  later  than  the  date  of  Judgment 
and  decree  of  foreclosure  or  sale,  ujwn  which 
accrual  of  interest  or  charges  shall  cease 

SBC.  112.  When  a  lender  suffers  a  I<v^s  on 
a  loan  Insured  hereunder.  Including  accrued 
Interest,  a  claim  therefor  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  loss  has  been  suffered,  he  will  reimburse 
the  lender  therefor,  and  the  amount  payable 
to  the  lender  for  a  loss  on  any  one  loan  .shall 
not  exceed  ninety  percent  of  such  loss: 
Proi'idf'd.  That  no  reimbursement  may  be 
made  for  losses  In  excess  of  fifteen  percent 
of  the  aggregate  of  Insured  loans  made  by  the 
lender:  Provided  further.  That,  before  any 
reimbursement  Is  made,  all  reasonable  col- 
lection efforts  shall  have  been  exhausted  by 
the  lender,  and  the  security  for  the  loan  shall 
have  been  liquidated  to  the  extent  feasible, 
and  the  net  proceeds  applied  on  the  debt. 
Upon  reimbursement.  In  whole  or  In  part. 
to  the  lender,  the  note  or  Judgment  evi- 
dencing the  debt  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  lender  shall  have  no 
further  claim  against  the  borrower  or  the 
United  States  The  Secretary  shall  then  take 
such  further  collection  action  as  may  be 
warranted,  or  may  cancel  the  uncollectible 
portion  of  any  debt  assigned  pursuant  hereto 
The  Secretary  may  establish  a  date  upon 
which  accrual  of  interest  or  charges  shall 
cease 

Sec  113.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  lender  or  holder  of  a  guaranty 
certificate  falls  to  maintain  adequate  ac- 
counting records,  or  to  demonstrate  proper 
ability  to  service  loans  guaranteed  or  Insured 
adequately,  or  to  exercise  proper  credit  Judg- 
ment, or  has  willfully  or  negllf^ently  engaged 
In  practices  otherwise  detrimental  to  the  In- 
terests of  a  borrower  or  of  the  United  States. 
he  may  refuse,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, to  guarantee  or  Insure  any  further 
loans  made  by  such  lender  or  holder,  and 
may  bar  such  lender  or  holder  from  acquir- 
ing additional  loans  guaranteed  or  Injured 
hereunder:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
not  refuse  to  pay  a  valid  guaranty  or  Insur- 
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fmce  claim  on  loans  previously  made  In  good 

faith. 

Sec.  114.  Any  evidence  of  guaranty  or  In- 
surance issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
loan  for  guaranty  or  Insurance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of 
such  guaranty  or  insurance:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  establishing,  as  against  the 
original  lender,  defenses  based  on  fraud  or 
material  misrepresentation  or  bar  him  from 
establishing,  by  regulations  In  force  at  the 
date  of  such  issuance  or  disbursement, 
whichever  Is  the  earlier,  partial  defenses  to 
the  amount  payable  on  the  guaranty  or  In- 
surance. 

Sec  115.  The  Secretary  may  sell  to  any 
person  or  entity  any  loan  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund 
established  by  sec' ion  120  of  this  Act,  and  its 
predecessor  constituent  funds:  and  may 
guarantee  any  loan  thus  sold,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions,  terms,  and  limitations  of 
any  loans  guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  receipts  from  any  such  sale  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  revolving  fund  for  loans 
and  be  available  for  other  loans  from  such 
fund. 

Sec  116.  Title  to  any  land  acquired  by  a 
tribe  or  an  Individual  Indian  with  loans 
guaranteed  or  insured  pursuant  to  this  title 
may  be  taken  in  trust  unless  the  land  Is  lo- 
cated outside  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tion or  approved  tribal  consolidation  area. 
Title  to  any  land  acquired  by  a  tribe  or  an 
individual  Indian  that  Is  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation  or  approved  con- 
solidation area  may  be  taken  In  trust  If  the 
purchaser  was  the  owner  of  trust  or  restricted 
interests  in  the  land  before  the  purchase, 
otherwise  title  shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of 
the  purchaser  without  any  restriction  on 
alienation,  control,  or  use.  Title  to  any  per- 
sonal property  purchased  with  loans  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  hereunder  shall  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  tlie  purchaser. 

Sec  117  For  the  purpose  of  securing  loans 
guaranteed  or  insured  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
Indian  tribes  are  authorized,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary,  to  execute  mortgages 
or  deeds  of  trust  to  land,  title  to  which  Is 
held  in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
tribe,  and  to  any  other  land,  title  to  which 
15  in  a  tribe,  without  regard  to  limitations  or 
restrictions  in  any  other  statute.  Such  land 
shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale  pursu- 
ant to  the  terms  of  such  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  the  land  is  located.  The 
United  States  shall  be  an  Indispensable  i>arty 
to.  and  may  be  Joined  In,  any  such  proceed- 
ing with  the  right  to  remove  the  action  to 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  land  is  located,  according 
to  the  procedure  provided  In  section  1446 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code:  Provided, 
That  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  from  any  order  of  remand  entered 
in  such  action. 

Sec  118  la)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  Secretary  incident  to  or  arising  out  of 
the  guaranty  or  insurance  of  loans,  and  the 
acquisition,  management,  and  disposition  of 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  Incident 
to  such  activities,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  all  officers  of  the  Goverrunent.  With 
respect  to  matters  arising  out  of  the  guaranty 
or  insurance  program  authorized  by  this  Act, 
and  notwithsUindlng  the  provisions  of  any 
other  laws,  the  Secretary  may : 

111  sue  and  be  sued  In  hlsofflclal  capacity 
In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  subject  to  specific  limitations  In  this 
Act.  consent  to  the  modification  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment  on 
principal  or  Interest,  or  any  portion  thereof. 
security,  or  any  other  provisions  of  any  note, 
contract,  mortgage,  or  other  instrument  se- 
curing a  loan  which  has  been  guaranteed 
or  Insured  hereunder; 


(3)  pay.  or  compromise,  any  claim  on,  or 
arising  because  of,  any  loan  guaranty  or 
Insurance; 

(4)  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  release  any 
right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  demand,  however 
acquired.  Including  any  equity  or  right  of 
redemption; 

(5)  purchase  at  any  sale,  public  or  private. 
upon  such  terms  and  for  such  prices  as  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  and  take  title 
to  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed;  and 
similarly  sell,  at  public  or  private  sale,  ex- 
change, assign,  convey,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  such  property;  and 

(6)  complete,  administer,  operate,  obtain, 
and  pay  for  insurance  on,  and  maintain. 
renovate,  repair,  modernize,  lease,  or  other- 
wise deal  with  any  property  acquired  or  held 
pursuant  to  the  guaranty  or  Insurance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  powers  of  this  section  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
any  other  provisions  of  law  which  would 
govern  the  expenditure  of  public  funds :  Pro- 
vided, That  section  5  of  title  41,  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  any  contract  for  services 
or  supplies  on  account  of  any  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section  If  the  amount 
of  such  contract  exceeds  $1,000. 

Sec.  119.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Indian  loan  guarantee  and  Insurance  fund, 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  all  loan 
guarantee  and  Insurance  operations  hereun- 
der. The  total  loans  guaranteed  and  insured 
under  this  fund  shall  not  exceed  $100  million 
at  any  one  time,  or  such  other  amount  as 
may  be  provided  In  appropriation  acts.  Obli- 
gations shall  be  recorded  against  the  fund 
In  an  amoimt  not  less  than  15  per  cen- 
tum of  the  contractual  liability  related  to 
any  guarantee  or  Insrurance  Issued  piu'suant 
to  this  title,  and  the  funds  so  obligated,  to- 
gether with  fees  and  premiums,  shall  con- 
stitute a  single  reserve  for  the  payment  of 
claims  under  such  contracts.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  115  of  this  Act,  all  amounts 
received  by  the  Secretary  incident  to  loan 
guarantee  and  insurance  operations  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  fund.  In  the  event  the 
amount  In  the  fund  Is  insufficient  to  meet 
payments  required  at  any  one  time  by  sec- 
tions 111  and  113  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  advance  temporarily  to  the- 
fund  for  such  payments  so  much  of  the  un- 
obligated balances  of  any  funds  available  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  he  deems 
desirable, 

REVOLVING    LOAN    FtJND 

Sec.  120.  In  order  to  provide  credit  that  is 
not  available  from  private  money  markets, 
either  with  or  without  guarantee  or  Insurance 
as  authorized  by  section  102  of  this  Act.  all 
funds  that  are  now  or  hereafter  a  part  of 
the  revolving  fund  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  986) ,  the  Act  of  June 
26,  1036  (49  Stat.  1968) ,  and  the  Act  of  April 
19,  1950  (64  Stat.  44),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented. Including  sums  received  In  settle- 
ment of  debts  of  livestock  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  May  24,  1950  (64  Stat.  190) ,  and  sums 
collected  in  repayment  of  loans  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made,  shall  hereafter  be  admin- 
istered as  a  single  revolving  loan  fund  and 
shall  be  available  for  loans  to  organizations 
of  Indians  having  a  form  of  organization  that 
Is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  In- 
dividual Indians  of  one-quarter  degree  or 
more  of  Indian  blood  who  are  not  members 
of  or  eligible  for  membership  In  an  organiza- 
tion that  Is  making  loans  to  its  members. 
Loans  may  be  made  for  any  purpose  that  will 
promote  the  econoinlc  development  of  (i) 
the  Individual  Indian  borrower,  including 
loans  for  education  purposes,  and  (11)  the 
Indian  organization  and  its  members,  in- 
cluding loans  by  such  organizations  to  other 
organizations  and  Investments  In  other  or- 
ganizations regardless  of  whether  they  are 
organizations  of  Indians. 

Sec.  121.  Loans  shall  be  made  from  the  re- 


volving loan  fund  only  when  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  there  Is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  repayment,  and  only  to  appli- 
cants who  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  are 
unable  to  obtain  financing  from  other 
sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 
Indian  tribes  that  have  available  funds  on 
deposit  In  the  United  States  Treasury  or 
elsewhere  shall  be  required  to  use  their  own 
funds  before  a  loan  may  be  made  from  the 
revolving  loan  fund.  Expenses  of  adminis- 
tering loans  may  be  paid  out  of  the  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  to  the  extent  deemed  desirable 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  122.  Loans  made  from  the  revolving 
loan  fund  shall  be  for  terms  that  do  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  years  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  (11) 
such  additional  charge,  if  any,  toward  cover- 
ing other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  purposes:  Provided,  That 
whenever  an  otherwise  eligible  borrower  is 
unable  to  obtain  a  guaranteed  loan  with  the 
interest  subsidy  authorized  by  section  102 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  make  a  loan 
from  the  revolving  loan  fund  at  an  Interest 
rate  equal  to  the  net  subsidized  Interest  rate 
plus  the  guarantee  premium  which  the  bor- 
rower would  have  been  required  to  pay  on  a 
guaranteed  loan:  Provided  further.  That 
educational  loans  may  provide  for  no 
Interest  while  the  borrower  Is  In  school 
or  In  the  military  service.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  from  the  fund  Into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest  on  the  cumula- 
tive amount  of  appropriations,  and  of  sums 
received  In  settlement  of  debts  on  livestock  r 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  24,  1950  (64  Stat. 
190),  available  as  capital  to  the  fund,  less 
(a)  the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance  In 
the  fund  during  the  year,  and  (b)  the 
amounts  of  any  loans  that  are  canceled  or 
adjusted.  The  rate  of  such  Interest  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  average  market 
yield  during  the  month  preceding  each  fiscal 
year  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturity 
of  loans  made  from  the  fund.  Interest  pay- 
ments may  be  deferred  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  In- 
terest payments  so  deferred  shall  themselves 
bear  Interest.  The  Secretary  may  cancel,  ad- 
Just,  compromise,  or  reduce  the  amount  of 
any  loan  or  any  portion  thereof  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund 
established  by  section  120  of  this  Act,  and 
its  predecessor  constituent  funds,  which  he 
determines  to  be  uncollectible  In  whole  or  In 
part,  or  which  Is  collectible  only  at  an  un- 
reasonable cost,  when  such  action  would.  In 
his  opinion,  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States;  and  may  adjust,  compromise, 
subordinate,  and  modify  the  terms  of  mort- 
gages, leases,  assignments,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  other  such  documents  taken  to 
secure  such  loans. 

Sec  123.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by 
a  tribe  or  by  any  individual  Indian  with 
loans  made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund 
shall  be  taken  in  trtist  unless  the  land  Is  lo- 
cated outside  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tion or  approved  tribal  consolidation  area. 
Title  to  any  land  acquired  by  a  tribe  or  Indi- 
vidual Indian  that  is  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  reservation  or  approved  consolidation 
area  may  be  taken  In  trust  If  the  ptu'chaser 
was  the  owner  of  trust  or  restricted  interests 
in  the  land  before  the  purchase,  otherwise 
title  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser without  restriction  on  alienation,  con- 
trol, or  use.  Title  to  any  personal  property 
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purchase":!  with  loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
•ectloti  shall  be  taJti-n  in  the  name  ot  the 
purchaser. 

Sec.  124.  Title  to  prof>erty  purchaaed  with 
a  loan  mjide  from  the  revollng  loan  fund 
•ball  be  pledged  or  mortgaged  to  the  lender 
as  security  for  the  unpaid  Indebtedness  to 
tbe  lender.  In  such  manner  and  upon  sucb 
term^  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
Providid.  That  this  requirement  may  be 
waived  or  modified  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines ".hat  the  repayment  of  the  loan  Is 
otherwise  reasonably  afsured. 

Sec  1J5  An  organization  receiving  a  loan 
made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be 
required  to  assign  to  the  United  States  aj  se- 
ctulty  for  the  loan  all  securities  acquired  in 
connection  with  the  loan  made  to  its  mem- 
bers from  such  funds,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
to  the  United  States  Ls  otherwise  reasonably 
assured 

Sec.  126.  A  loan  made  from  the  revolving 
loan  fund  that  becomes  delinquent,  and 
the  Interest  thereon,  may  be  collected  by  the 
Secretary  from  per  capita  payments  or  other 
distributions  of  tribal  assets  due  the  delin- 
quent borrower,  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  to  foreclose  on  the  securities  for  the 
loan.  If.  during  the  period  ot  repayment,  a 
tribe  Is  awarded  a  money  Judgment  against 
the  United  States,  and  if  the  payment  ol  any 
Installment  on  a  loan  Is  In  default,  the  in- 
stallmentisi  In  default,  or  the  balance  of  the 
loan.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  collected  from  the  appropriation  to  satisfy 
the  Judgment  Insofar  as  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  will  cover  tbe  same 

Sec.  127.  la)  The  Secretary  may  sell  par- 
ticipations lu  loans  from  the  revolving  loan 
f-.ind  and  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
f'ederal  National  Mortgage  Association  for 
the  sale  of  such  participations  under  section 
302(CI  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Charter  Act.  as  amended  1 12  U  S.C. 
1717(0). 

(b)  Section  302(C)(2)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act,  as 
amended  ( 12  U.3  C.  I717f  c»  (2) ) .  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  '  iP)  The  Small  Business 
Administration.",  the  words  "(O)  The  De- 
p,irtme.". :  of  the  Interior,  but  only  with  re- 
spect til  ','>rtns  made  from  the  revolving  loan 
fund  established  by  section  120  ol  the  Indian 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1967  " 

Sec.  128  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  provide  capital  and  to  re- 
store any  mipalrmcnt  of  capital,  for  the 
Indian  loan  guaranty  and  Insurance  fund 
established  by  section  119  of  this  Act,  and 
for  the  revolving  loan  fund  established  by 
section  120  of  this  Act,  a  total  of  8500.000.000. 
exclusive  of  prior  appropriations,  but  not 
more  than  8100.000.000  for  the  first  five 
fiscal  years  ending  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TRIBAL    BONDS 

Sec.  129,  (a)  In  General — A  recognized 
tribe  with  governmental  authority  over  a 
reservation  of  similar  geographic  area  (or 
a  federally  chartered  tribal  corporation 
wholly  owned  In  perpetuity  by  such  a  recog- 
nized tribe)  may,  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Its  established  governing  body.  Issue 
tribal  bonds  or  similar  obligations  (the  in- 
terest on  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1934)  for  purposes  related  to  the  govern- 
mental affairs  or  operation  of  the  tribe. 

(b)   Tribal  bonds  defined — 

(I)  The  term  "tribal  bonds  or  similar  ob- 
ligations" shall  not  Include  an  obligation 
the  payment  of  the  principal  or  Interest  on 
which  Is — 

(A)  secured  In  whole  or  In  part  by  a  lien, 
mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  security  interest 
In  any  property  (or  In  payments  made  with 
respect  to  such  property)  loaned,  leased,  or 
sold  on  a  deferred  payment  basis  for  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  purposes:  or 

(B)  to  be  derived  primarily  from  pxaymenta 


to  be  made  in  respect  io  property  1  >aned. 
leaded,  or  sold  on  a  deferred  payments  basis 
for  industrial  or  commercl.il  purposes;   or 

(C)  to  be  derived  from  tbe  earnings  of 
an  active  Industrial  or  coounerclal  trade  or 
business  opined  Hnd  operated  by  a  trlt>e  or 
federally  chartered  ulbal  corporation. 

(2)  Exceptions — Nothing  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  prevent  a  tribe  or  federally  chartered 
tribal  corporation  from  issuing  tribal  bonds 
with  respect  to  property  owned  by  tbe  tribe 
and  used — 

(A)  to  provide  entertainment,  recreation, 
or  civic  facilities: 

(B)  to  provide  transportation  terminals  or 
similar  facilities  related  to  transportation; 

iC)  in  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  electric 
energy,  gas.  water,  sewage  disposal,  or  other 
utility  services  to  the  tribe  or  others. 

(ci  Application  of  section— Nothing  In  this 
section  providing  for  the  issuance  of  tribal 
bonds  the  Interest  on  which  Is  exempt  from 
Federal  Income  tax  shall  limit  the  authority 
of  any  tribe  or  tribal  corporation  to  issue 
bonds  or  other  obligations  the  interest  on 
which  Is  not  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax. 

(d)  Tax  status  of  tribal  bonds — 

(1)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations*  Is  amended  by  re- 
numbering paragraph  (3i  as  paragraph  (4) 
and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (3i  : 

"(3)  tribal  bonds  Issued  by  a  recognized 
Indian  tribe  (or  federally  chartered  tribal 
corporation  wholly  owned  in  perpetuity  by  a 
recognized  tribe  i  as  defined  in  section  313 
of  the  Indian  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1967." 

(2  I  Section  103(0  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  cross  refer- 
ences) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  parigraph: 

"(24 1  Tribal  bonds  of  a  recognized  Indian 
trlt)e.  see  section  313  of  the  Indian  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1967  " 

(ei  Tax  status  of  tribal  Income — Section 
n5ia)(li  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Income  of  States  and  mu- 
alctpallttes  I  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"political  subdivision  thereof."  the  words 
"Indian  tribe". 

TTTLB     n.     CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  201.  Under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  may,  upon 
petition  of  the  governing  body  of  an  Indian 
tribe  or  other  appropriate  group  of  Indians 
acting  with  the  approval  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  tribe.  Issue  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration to  permit  the  applicant  to  organize 
and  carry  on  any  lawful  enterprise  on  or  near 
an  Indian  reservation.  A  charter  may  be 
granted  under  this  title  for  either  stock  or 
membership  corporations  which  may  be  con- 
ducted for  profit  or  not.  Stock  ownership 
and  membership  shall  be  limited  to  Indians 
or  Indian  tribes,  except  that  a  non-Indian 
may  own  stock  acquired  by  devise  or  Inheri- 
tance. In  which  event  the  corporation  shall 
have  the  option  of  purchasing  such  stock 
from  the  non-Indian  at  Its  fair  value. 

Sec.  202.  A  charter  Issued  under  this  title 
shall  show,  among  other  things: 

(1)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  first 
board  of  directors: 

(2)  the  tune  and  manner  of  selecting  suc- 
cessor directors; 

(3)  the  purpoeee  of  the  corporation; 

(4)  tbe  principal  ofOce  of  tbe  corporation; 
and 

(5)  the  amount  of  authorized  capital 
stock.  If  any.  classes  of  stock,  and  voting 
rights. 

Sec  203  A  corporation  chartered  under  this 
title: 

( 1 )  may  adopt  and  tise  a  corporate  seal; 

(2)  shall  have  the  right  of  succession  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  corporation: 

(3)  may  make  contracts  and  Incur  Uablll- 
tles; 

(4)  may  acquire,  held,  and  dispose  of  real 


or  personal  property.  Including  trust  or  re. 
strlcted  property  After  transfer  of  trust  or 
restricted  property  to  a  tribal  corporation 
wholly  owned  In  perpetuity  of  a  tribe.  th» 
property  and  the  Income  therefrom,  and  the 
distribution  of  sxich  property  and  Income, 
shall  not  be  taxed  as  long  .^B  the  property  re- 
mains In  a  trust  or  restricted  status;  after 
transfer  of  tru^t  or  restricted  properly  to  a 
corporation  other  than  a  tribal  corporation, 
the  property  shall  not  be  taxed  by  the  State. 
and  the  Income  therefrom  shall  not  be  taxed 
to  the  corporation  under  the  Internal  Revnue 
Code  of  1954  If  the  Income  from  that  property 
was  not  taxable  In  toe  hands  of  the  tra:-,sferor 
by  reason  of  Its  trust  or  restricted  status; 

(5)  may  adopt  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation; 

(6)  may  borrow  money  and  Issue  Its  notes, 
coupon  or  registered  bonds,  or  other  evidences 
of  debt,  and  secure  their  payment  by  a 
mortgage  of  its  property, 

(7)  may  sue  and  be  sued;  and 

1 8)  may  exercise  any  other  power  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  carrying  out  its  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  204,  A  corporation  chartered  \ir.der 
tills  title  shall  be  regarded  as  domiciled  In 
the  State  In  which  its  principal  office  it 
located 

Sec.  205.  The  United  States  district  couru 
shall  have  exclusive  and  original  Jurisdiction 
of  suits  in  which  the  corporation  or  a  stock- 
holder, director,  or  officer  thereof  in  bit 
capacity  as  such.  Is  a  party,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy  or  diversity  of 
citizenship.  The  Judicial  district  In  which  th» 
corporation  has  Its  principal  office  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  residence  of  the  corporatlcm 
for  venue  purposes.  No  money  Judgment 
aw:irded  against  the  corporation  may  be 
levied  upon  or  collected  from  trust  or  re- 
stricted property  except  to  tl;o  extent  that 
such  property  Is  specifically  hypothecated  to 
performance  of  the  contract  sued  upon. 

Sec.  206.  The  directors  of  the  corporation 
shall  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  may  appoint,  remove,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employeei 
of  the  corporation  as  they  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  207.  A  corporation  organized  under  tha 
title  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  for  any  puriiute.  and 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  responsible  for 
the  corporation's  actions  or  debts  unle* 
specifically  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  the 
United  States. 

Sec  208.  A  charter  Issued  under  this  title 
may  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  directors  or  whenever  in  hii 
Judgment  the  discussion  of  the  corporation 
would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  stock- 
holders or  members.  In  such  event  the  direc- 
tors of  the  c'ir|)oraticn  shall  be  trustees  (or 
the  creditors,  stockholders,  and  members  of 
the  corporation.  The  trustees  Bh;iU  iiave  kU 
powers  necessary  to  wind  up  the  a:f  airs  of  t;ie 
corporation,  satisfy  obligations  of  creditors, 
and  distribute  the  remaining  assets  as  pro- 
vided in  the  revcjked  charter.  For  thi.s  pur- 
pose the  trustees  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  the 
name  of  the  corporation  and  shall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  to  the  credlt.tjrs.  stock- 
holders, and  members  to  the  extent  of  the 
property  coming  Into  their  hands  as  tru.'^tees. 
Trrt-E   nt.   managemfnt   of   indi.'.n   phopextt 

Sec.  301.  Whenever  the  governing  body  of 
a  tribe  believes  that  It  would  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  tribe  to  have  more  freedom 
In  the  management  of  tribal  property,  it  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for,  and  the  Secretary 
miy  grant,  authority  to  sell,  mortgage,  is- 
vest,  or  otherwise  use.  hypothecate,  or  dlspoe* 
of.  In  any  manner  and  for  any  purpose,  &ny 
of  its  trust  or  restricted  property,  including 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  under  such  terms  and  cor.dl- 
tlcn.s  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe:  /^<> 
vided.  That  (a)  no  lea-se  of  tribal  lands  sbaU 
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be  made  under  the  authority  of  this  section; 
(b)  no  sale  or  mortgage  of  tribal  land  shall 
be  made  under  the  authority  of  tills  section 
unless  authorized  by  tlie  tribal  constitution 
or  by  a  tribal  referendum  and  unle&s  such 
sale  or  mortga<»e  Is  made  and  the  proceeds 
are  invested  In  accordance  with  an  approved 
land  management  plan:  and  (c)  no  Invest- 
ment of  trust  funds  in  securities  shall  be 
nuide  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
except  In  accordance  with  an  approved  In- 
vestment program  which  makes  provision  for 
slillled  inve.stment  counsel.  The  authority 
grair.ed  by  thl.s  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  autiiority  granted  by  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

Sec  302  In  addition  to  authority  granted 
by  otlier  provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  Is 
hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  upon 
request  of  the  governing  body  of  a  tribe  and 
upon  finding  tliat  it  would  be  in  the  Interest 
of  the  United  SU\tes  and  the  tribe  so  to  do, 
to  acquire  by  gift  or  with  tribal  funds  by 
purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise,  land 
or  Interests  In  land  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  reservation  set  apart  for  such  bribe  or  other 
area  aj^proved  as  one  in  which  such  tribe 
may  properly  acquire  land  or  Interests 
therein:  Provided.  That  non-Indian-owned 
land  or  interests  therein  shall  be  acquired  by 
condenuiatlon  only  when  needed  to  provide 
access  to  trust  or  restricted  property:  Pro- 
vided Jurther,  That  before  any  condemna- 
tion action  Is  commenced,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  satl.sfled  that  the  tribe  has  sufficient  funds 
available  and  he  shall  have  made  binding 
arransjementa  to  satisfy  any  Judgment  that 
may  be  entered.  Title  to  any  land  or  Interests 
therein  acquired  under  this  section  shall  be 
taken  in  tlie  u;une  of  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  tribe. 

Sec  303.  Property  mortgaged  or  hypothe- 
cated pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  subject 
to  foreclosure  and  s;ile  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  property 
is  located.  The  United  Slates  sliall  be  an 
indispensable  party  to.  and  may  be  Joined 
in.  any  such  proceeding  with  the  right  to 
remove  the  action  to  tlie  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
property  is  located,  according  to  the  pro- 
cedure provided  in  section  1446  of  title  28, 
United  Stales  Code:  Provided,  That  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
from  ;uiy  order  of  remand  entered  In  such 
action. 

Sec.  304.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  property  heretofore  or  here- 
after acquired  by  an  Indian  tribe,  title  to 
which  property  la  i»ot  heid  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  and  which,  but  for  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1834  (Rev.  Stat.  216,  25  U.S.C.  177), 
would  be  unrestricted  and  which  is  subject  to 
Stitp  or  local  t.ixatic  n  may  be  dealt  with  and 
disposed  of  by  the  tribe,  fre-^lv  and  without 
restriction.s,  on  its  sole  authority  In  like 
manner  as  any  other  owner  of  similar  prop- 
erty could  deal  with  and  dispose  of  the  same 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  It  Is 
located. 

Sec  305.  Any  Indian  tribe  may  waive  In 
writing  any  immunity  against  suit  it  may 
possess,  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain 
suits  against  the  tribe  In  such  cases:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  money  Judgments  awarded 
against  a  tribe  may  be  levied  upon  or  col- 
lected from  trust  or  restricted  property  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  property  Is 
specifically  hypothecated  to  performance  of 
the  contract  sued  on.  The  United  States  shall 
be  an  Indispensable  party  to,  and  may  be 
Joined  in.  any  action  to  levy  ufwn  such  trust 
or  restricted  property. 

Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  recognized  governing  body 
of  a  tribe  shall  have  the  power,  subject  to  tbe 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  adopt  nondis- 
criminatory zoning,  building,  and  other  ordi- 
nances regulating  the  use  and  development 
of  Indian-owned  lands  within  the  territorial 


Jurisdiction  of  the  tribe,  and  non-Indian- 
owned  lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  an  Indian  reservation  if  no  State  or  local 
zoning  regulation  Is  applicable  thereto:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  of 
Indian  lands  whenever  he  concludes  that 
such  are  necessary  to  conserve,  protect,  or 
promote  tbe  Interests  of  the  Indians. 

Sec.  307.  Any  otherwise  unrestricted  un- 
divided Interest  in  property  that  Is  acquired 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  by  any  person  by 
inheritance,  devise,  or  removal  of  restrictions 
shall  remain  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  management,  use, 
lease,  and  grants  of  rights-of-way  that  apply 
to  Indian  Interests  In  such  property  as  long 
as  there  are  Indian  interests  in  such  prop- 
erty in  a  trust  or  restricted  status.  The  In- 
terest so  acquired  by  a  non-Indian  shall  not 
be  exempt  from  taxation  under  any  appli- 
cable Federal,  State,  or  local  law  because  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  a  necessary  party  to  any 
Judicial  or  administrative  proceeding  to  col- 
lect a  tax  on  the  non-Indian-owned  Interest. 
The  interest  so  acquired  by  a  non-Indian 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Indian  probate 
laws,  or  restriction  on  sale,  but  any  subse- 
quent heir,  devisee,  or  successor  In  interest 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  308.  In  addition  to  the  authority 
granted  by  other  provisions  of  law,  when- 
ever the  owners  of  uU  trust  or  restricted 
Interests  in  a  tract  of  land  fail  for  any 
reason  to  agree  on  the  management,  use,  or 
lease  of  the  land,  or  on  the  grant  of  a  right- 
of-way  across  the  land,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  lease  the  land  or 
grant  a  right-of-way  under  terms  and  con- 
ditions that  In  his  Judgment  will  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  all  of  the  Indian  owners. 
The  term  of  the  lease  shall  not  exceed  the 
term  authorized  under  other  provisions  of 
law. 

Sec.  309.  No  undivided  fractional  interest 
In  any  separate  tract  of  trust  or  restricted 
land,  the  value  of  which  interest  is  less 
than  $100,  may  be  acquired  by  devise.  In- 
heritance, or  otherwise  upon  or  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  any  Indian  person.  Such 
interests  shall  escheat  to  the  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  reservation  on  which  the  land  is 
located  If  the  tribe  has  an  approved  land 
management  plan;  otherwise,  they  shall 
escheat  to  the  United  States.  Any  Interest 
which  escheats  to  the  United  States  may  be 
managed,  leased,  or  disposed  of  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

title    IV.    MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  Adult  Vocational  Training. — 
Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  3.  1956,  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  309a),  is  amended  by 
changing  "$15,000,000"  to  "$25,000,000". 

Sec.  402.  Relinquishment  of  Tribal  Mem- 
bership.— A  member  of  a  tribe  who  has 
maintained  a  domicile  outside  the  reserva- 
tion continuously  for  two  or  more  years 
may.  In  accordance  with  a  relinquishment 
plan  adopted  by  the  tribe  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  relinquish  his  tribal  member- 
ship. The  member  may  receive  compensa- 
tion for  such  relinquishment  p.s  provided  In 
the  plan,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  from 
funds  available  to  the  tribe  for  this  purpose. 
Thereafter,  the  member  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  the  special  services  performed  by  the 
United  States  for  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians,  except  with  respect  to  his 
trust  or  restricted  lands.  Upon  the  death  of 
such  member,  his  Interest  in  trust  or  re- 
stricted lands  shall  pass  to  his  devisee  or 
heir  In  an  unrestricted  status. 

Sec.  403.  Soil  and  Moistttre  Conserva- 
tion.— (a)  An  Indian  tribe  or  a  federally 
chartered  corporation  wholly  owned  by  an 
Indian  tribe  shall  be  regarded  as  a  "local 
organization"  for  the  purposes  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood   Prevention   Act 


(Public  Law  566,  83d  Congress;  68  Stat. 
666 ) .  as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  1001 ) ;  and  when 
an  Indian  tribe  or  such  corporation  Is  an 
applicant,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
psrform  the  functions  performed  by  a  su- 
pervisinst  State  agency  in  the  case  of  other 
applicants. 

(b)(1)  Where  the  owners  of  a  major- 
ity Interest  in  a  parcel  of  trust  or  restricted 
land  agree,  the  land  may  be  included  In  a 
flood  control  project,  a  drainage  district, 
or  other  land  improvement  or  protection 
project.  When  so  included,  the  land  may  be 
assesied  on  the  same  basis  that  other  lands 
within  the  district  or  project  are  assessed. 
Assessments  may  be  collected  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  land 
is  located,  except  that  no  trust  or  restricted 
land  shall  bs  sold  to  satisfy  the  payment  of 
an  assessment  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  refuses  to  consent 
to  such  sale,  he  shall  pay  the  assessment 
out  of  any  appropriation  or  fund  available 
therefor.  Any  portion  of  such  payment  which 
me  Secretary  determines  is  within  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Indian  owner  to  pay  shall  become 
a  lieu  against  the  land,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat. 
564). 

(21  Land  owned  In  an  unrestricted  fee 
simple  status  by  an  Indian  shall  be  accorded 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  obligations  as  other  lands 
within  such  district  or  project. 

Sec.  404.  Livestock  Trespass  on  Indian 
Land. —  (a)  Any  livestock  trespassing  on  any 
trust  or  restricted  land  may  be  Impounded 
by  the  Secretary.  Notice  of  the  impoundment 
shall  be  given  as  prescribed  by  regulation  of 
the  Secretary.  Any  animal  Impounded  may 
be  claimed  by  the  owner  within  the  time 
specified  In  the  notice,  upon  payment  of 
$10  per  day  for  each  animal  impounded  and 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  forage  consumed. 
An  animal  not  so  claimed  shall  be  sold  and 
the  net  proceeds  thereof,  after  payment  of 
all  necessary  expenses,  and  the  deduction 
of  the  $10  per  day  and  forage  charge,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  owner  If  claim  and  proof  of 
ownership  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  are 
submitted  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  sale.  The  $10  per  day  and  forage  charge, 
and  the  net  prcxieeds  of  the  sale  If  not  paid 
to  the  owner  of  the  animal,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  If  tribal  lands  are 
Involved,  or  paid  to  the  individual  Indian 
owners,  if  individually  owned  lands  are  In- 
volved. Any  unbranded  livestock  over  one 
year  of  age  found  running  at  large  on  trtist 
or  restricted  lands  may  be  presumed  to  be 
in  tresp.ass  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(b)  Section  2117  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  179),  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  405.  Traders'  Licenses. — ^The  following 
statutes  relating  to  traders'  licenses  are  here- 
bv  repealed:  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
15,  1876  (19  Stat.  200;  25  U.S.C.  261);  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901.  and  section  10 
of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1903  (31  Stat.  1066;  32 
Stat.  1009;  25  U.S.C.  262) ;  section  2132  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (25  U.S.C.  263,  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1834  (4  Stat.  729)); 
section  2133  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (25  U.S.C. 
264,  section  4  of  the  ."ict  of  June  30.  1834  (4 
Stat.  729)  ). 

Sec.  406.  DEFiNmoNs. — When  used  In  Act, 
the  following  words  or  terms  shall  have  the 
following  meaning  unless  otherwise  limited 
In  the  Act: 

( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(2)  "Indian"  Includes  Aleut  and  Eskimo. 

(3)  "Tribe"  means  any  tribe,  band,  com- 
munity, pueblo,  or  other  group  of  Indians, 
Eskimos,  or  Aleuts  recognized  by  the  United 
States. 

(4)  "Property"  means  and  Includes  prop- 
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erty  of  every  kind  and  deecrlptlon.  real,  per- 
Bocal.  and  mixed,  and  ln^ere6M  therein 

i5)  "Trust  property"  means  property,  the 
title  to  which  Is  held  lay  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe,  and  prop- 
erty, or  an  mteretrt  therein,  wtdch  Is  wUh- 
drawn.  reserved,  held,  or  admlnl.stered  for  the 
use.  benefit,  or  occupancy  of  an  Indian  or 
Indian  tribe 

i6)  "Restricted  property'  means  property, 
the  title  to  which  Is  held  by  an  Indian  or 
Indian  tribe  subject  to  a  restriction  against 
alienation  imposed  by  the  United  States 

US   Department  or  the  Interior. 

OFnCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Washington.  D  C  .  May  18.  1967. 
Hon    Hubert  H   Humphrey. 
P'csident  of  the  Senate, 
Waihington    D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  The  draft  bill  sup- 
plies tools  by  which  American  Indians  can 
enhance  and  expand  their  participation  In 
American  society  I  urge  Its  enactment  into 
law 

Individual  and  group  enterprise  by  Indians 
and  Indian  tribes  Is  ciicumscrlbed  by  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  that  were  placed 
upon  Indian  affairs  as  protectUe  devices;  by 
lack  of  access  to  adequate  credit,  by  lack  of 
modern  corporate  organization;  and  by  lack 
of  management  responsibility. 

Increased  sophistication  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple and  expanded  opportunities  now  await- 
ing the  application  of  normal  management 
and  financial  processes  make  it  Important 
that  Indian  people  be  granted  a  greater  range 
of  opportunities  and  options  to  utilize,  de- 
velop, and  expand  their  resources  and  skills, 

TTie  bill  will  enable  Indians  to  enter  the 
money  markets  of  the  Nation  to  secure  the 
capital  so  essential  to  individual  and  com- 
munity development  It  also  provides  a 
method  for  consolidating  Into  economical 
usable  units  trust  lands  that  often  are  seri- 
ously checkerboarded  as  a  result  of  allotment 
processes. 

It  authorizes  an  appropriation  oJ  a  sub- 
stantial sum  tSOO  million  I  to  finance  ID 
guarantees  and  insurance  for  loans  to  In- 
dians by  commercial  lending  Institutions, 
and  (2  I  direct  Federal  loans  to  Indians  who 
cannot  obtain  commercial  loans  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  Issuance  of  Federal  corporate 
charters  to  Indian  tribes  or  groups  of  Indians 
In  order  to  give  them  modern  organisational 
forma  needed  to  promote  eoonijnilc  develop- 
ment; It  places  Indian  tribes  on  a  par  with 
State  and  local  governments  with  respect  to 
financing  governmental  affairs  and  opera- 
tions of  the  tribes;  and  provides  for  the  as- 
sumption of  Increasing  management  respon- 
sibilities by  the  Indians 

Important  as  these  authorities  are  to  eco- 
nomic development,  they  offer  even  greater 
potential  gains  In  the  field  of  social  growth. 
T^ie  opportunity  to  accept  on  a  graduated 
ba.<^is.  as  effective  management  skills  are 
available,  more  responsibility  for  decision 
making  concerning  Indian  trust  assets  will 
provide  great  impetus  and  opportunity  for 
Indians  to  utilize  their  initiative  and  enter- 
prise 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  draft 
bill  IS  enclosed 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L  Uo.*ix, 
Secretary  of  the  Intenor. 

Analysis  or  Indlan  Resotrces  Development 

Act  or  19«7 

TTTL«  1.   IKDLAN    DEVELOPMENT   LOAN    AUTHOHITY 

Section   101 
Section     101     authorizes     the     Secretary. 
through  an   Indian  Development   Loan   Au- 
thority or  other  organization,   to  undertake 
economic   development    programs   to    enable 


the  Indiana  to  share  fully  in  American  na- 
tional life  The  Authority  will  encourage  the 
development  of  Indian-owned  and  managed 
economic  enterprises  on  or  near  Indian  res- 
ervations It  win  take  steps  to  provide  the 
best  economic  use  of  Indian-owned  property 
and  financial  resources. 

Subsection  (b)  outlines  the  major  mat- 
ters to  be  Included  m  the  programs.  l,e.. 
the  preparation  of  reservation  profiles  for 
Industrial  development;  grants  for  economic 
surveys  and  feasibility  studies  of  projects; 
provisions  for  financing  the  developments  In- 
cluding interest  subsidies;  leadership  and 
management  training,  research  and  tech- 
nical assistance;  and  advice  regarding  the  Is- 
suance of  tribal  tax-exempt  bonds  or  other 
obligations  for  purposes  other  than  indus- 
trial development. 

Subsection  (o  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  advisory  committee  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  not  more  than  15  members  to  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 

Loan  guaranty  and  insurance 
Section    102 

Section  103  authorizes  a  loan  guaranty  and 
Insurance  program  to  provide  access  to  pri- 
vate money  markets  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  available  to  Indians, 

Indian  economic  development  Is  being  re- 
tiirded  by  lack  of  capital  The  total  esti- 
mated financing  received  by  Indians  of  which 
the  Department  has  a  record  has  Increased 
from  •86,69  million  to  •255,10  million  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  Although  impressive, 
this  total  Is  far  from  adequate  to  meet  the 
need. 

Most  Indian  financing  comes  from  the 
same  Institutions,  both  governmental  and 
nongovernmental,  that  finance  other  citizens 
and  their  organizations  The  estimated  total 
in  1956  was  taS  73  million  or  65  percent  of 
total  financing  received  In  1966.  It  was 
•  173  23  million,  or  67  91  percent  of  the  total. 
The  major  part  of  this  Increase  has  been  In 
connection  with  the  financing  of  individual 
Indians  Tribal  and  group  financing  from 
conventional  sources  are  largely  undeveloped. 

The  second  source  of  financing  Is  the 
Indians'  own  money — tribal  funds.  The 
amount  has  Increased  from  821,22  million  to 
$57  6  million  during  the  past  10  years. 

The  third  main  source  of  financing  Is  the 
revolving  fund  for  loaru  In  1956,  the  amount 
was  88  74  million  In  1966.  It  was  $24,27 
million. 

Mam  efforts  In  the  Indian  Bureau's  credit 
program  are  being  directed  toward  increasing 
financing  by  conventional  sources  The  "Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Credit  Pro- 
grams" made  to  the  President  on  February 
11.  1963.  recommended  that  guarantees  of  In- 
surance of  private  loans  be  given  tlrst  priority 
in  the  extension  of  Federal  credit  assistance 
The  provisions  of  section  102  are  In  accord- 
ance with  this  recommendation.  TTils  sectlijn 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
guarantee  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  any 
loan  made  to  an  Indian  organization  or  to 
an  individual  Indian  of  one-quarter  or  more 
degree  of  Indian  blood  In  lieu  of  such  guar- 
anty, it  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  Insure 
loans  under  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
lender  will  be  reimbursed  for  losses  up  to 
15  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  loans  made 
by  It  to  Indian  organizations  or  Individual 
Indians,  but  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
loss  on  any  one  loan  The  guaranty  provisions 
will  apply  on  a  loan  by  loan  basis  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  this  authority  wUl  be  utilized  In 
financing  the  larger  tribal  enterprises  and 
Industries  The  Insurance  provisions  prob- 
ably will  be  utilized  mainly  In  financing  Indi- 
vidual Indians,  and  the  smaller  tribal  enter- 
prises and  industries  The  details  governing 
Insured  loans  will  be  set  forth  in  an  agree- 
ment with  a  lender  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary No  loan  In  excess  of  (60.000  may  be 
insured  unless  prior  approval  Is  obtained 
from  the  Secretary. 


This  section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  fix  such  premium  charges  on  guaranteed 
and  insured  loans  as  are  in  his  Judgment 
adequate  to  cover  expenses  and  i>osslble 
losses. 

When  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Interest  rate  on  loans  would  require  a  level 
of  payments  that  would  impair  the  pros- 
pects for  successful  development  of  a  partic- 
ular enterprise  for  which  financing  Is  being 
sought,  he  may,  under  authorization  of  this 
section  pay  up  to  25  percent  of  the  interest 
charge 

Section   103 

Section  103  requires  all  applicants  to  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  fi- 
nancing is  otherwise  unavailable  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions,  before  the  loan 
gviaranty  or  insurance  provlsioiLs  may  be  uti- 
lized Financing  that  Indians  are  now  recelv- 
Ing  from  customary  sources  without  the 
benefit  of  loan  guaranty  or  insurance  should 
be  continued.  Lenders  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  utilize  the  loan  guar,^nty  and  In- 
surance  provisions  on  loans  which  they  are 
now  making  without  such  Inducements 

This  section  also  places  a  celling  of  $60  - 
000  on  loans  to  Individuals  which  may  be 
guaranteed  or  Insured  This  amount  Is  con- 
sistent with  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1961  (75  Stat   3081 

Section  104 
Section  104  permits  lenders  to  sell  or  as- 
sign guaranteed  loans  they  may  have  made. 
This  provision  should  provide  a  lender  with 
authority  which  may  be  needed  In  the  event 
Its  financial  condition  should  change  after  a 
loan  Is  made  Purchasers  of  loans  are  re- 
stricted to  financial  Institutions. 

Section  105 
Section  105  provides  that  loans  by  agencies 
or  Instrtimentalltles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  be  eligible  for  guaranty  and 
Insurance  Otherwise  there  could  be  situa- 
tions where  the  Government  was  guarantee- 
ing or  Insuring  Its  own  loans.  This  section 
also  provides  that  loans,  the  Interest  on 
which  Is  excluded  from  gross  income  by  sec- 
tion 103(a)  (3)  of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  are  not  eligible  for  guaranty  or  Insur- 
ance Loans  made  by  Indian  organizations 
from  funds  borrowed  from  the  United  States 
also  win  not  be  eligible  for  guaranty  or  in- 
surance It  would  not  be  proper  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  or  Insure  loans  made 
by  an  Indian  organization  from  funds  the 
organization  had  borrowed  from  the  United 
States,  Loans  of  Its  own  funds  by  an  Indian 
organization  to  other  tribes  or  organiza- 
tions would  be  eligible  for  gtiaranty  or 
Insurance, 

Section  106 
Section    106   restricts   the   Insurance   pro- 
visions to  loans  made  by  institutions  and  by 
Indian   organizations   to   other   tribes  or  or- 
ganizations of  Indians. 

Section  107 
Section  107  permits  the  gu.aranty  of  loans 
by  any  lender  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
except  as  provided  in  section  105  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  liability  under  a  gviaranfy  to 
decrease  or  to  Increase  pro  rata  with  any 
decrease  or  Increase  In  the  amount  of  the  un- 
paid portion  of  the  obligation, 

SecUon   108 
Section   108  will   permit   certain   financial 
Institutions   to   utilize   the   guaranty   p»ovl- 
slons     without     regard      to     present     legal 
restrictions. 

Section  109 
Section  109  provides  that  the  maturity  of 
any  guaranteed  or  insured  loau  may  not  ex- 
ceed 30  years 

Section  110 
Section  110  requires  prior  approval  of  U)an» 
to  be  guaranteed,  and  the  issuance  of  a  cer- 
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Uflcate  of  guaranty.  This  section  does  not 
apply  to  insured  loans.  Prior  approval  may 
or  may  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  In- 
sured loans  of  less  than  $60,000,  Insured 
loans  in  excess  of  $60,000  require  prior  ap- 
proval Tlie  provisions  regarding  Insured 
loans  win  be  Included  In  agreements  entered 
into  pursuant  to  section   102. 

Section   111  I 

S^ectlon  111  provides  that  In  the  event  of 
default  on  a  guaranteed  loan  the  lender  may 
notify  the  Secretary  thereof  and  receive  pay- 
ment of  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the  amount 
guaranteed,  and  the  Secretary  would  be  sub- 
rogated to  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the 
eu.ir.uity  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  paid 
thereon.  As  an  alternative,  the  lender  could 
determine  that  suit  or  foreclosure  was  neces- 
sary and  notify  the  Secretary,  If  the  Secre- 
tary determined  that  it  would  be  In  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  he  could  pay 
the  guaranty  holder  the  entire  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  obligation,  plus  interest,  even 
though  the  total  payment  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  guaranty,  and  receive  an  as- 
signment of  the  loan  and  the  security  given 
therefor  The  Secretary  would  then  take  such 
further  collection  action  as  might  be  war- 
ranted Tlie  procedures  In  this  section  also 
permit  forebearance  for  the  benefit  of  a 
borrower,  and  permit  establishment  of  a  date 
upon  which  further  Interest  charges  on  a 
loan  shall  cease  Provision  also  Is  made  for 
the  Secretary  t-o  cancel  the  uncollectible 
portion  of  any  obligation  to  which  he  has 
an  assignment   or   subrogated    right 

Section  112 
Section  112  provides  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  event  lenders  suffer  losses  on 
insured  loans  Before  a  lender  Is  reimbursed 
under  the  in.siirance  provisions  all  reason- 
able collection  efforts  must  have  been  ex- 
hausted, the  security  must  have  been  liqui- 
dated, and  the  proceeds  must  have  been 
applied  on  the  debt,  Up>on  reimbursement 
the  lender  would  assign  the  debt  to  the 
United  States  and  have  no  further  claim 
against  either  the  borrower  or  the  United 
States  The  Secretary  would  then  take  such 
further  collection  action  as  might  be  war- 
ranted, or  would  cancel  the  uncollectible 
portion  of  the  debt 

Section  113 

Section  113  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
tike  appropriate  action  should  a  lender  or 
holder  or  a  guaranty  certificate  fall  to  oper- 
ate m  accordance  with  accepted  credit 
principles  Tlie  Secretary  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, refuse  to  guarantee  or  Insure  further 
loans  by  such  lender  or  guaranty  certificate 
holder. 

Section  114 

Section  114  Includes  provisions  necessary 
for  the  effei-tive  administration  of  the  Act, 
Any  guaranty  certificate  issued  pursuant  to 
section  110.  or  any  loan  instired  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  approved  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  102,  shall  be  con- 
clusive evtdence  that  the  loan  was  eligible 
for  guaranty  or  insurance  The  Secretary 
may,  however,  establish  defenses  based  on 
fraud  or  material  misrepresentation,  and  de- 
fenses .i.s  to  the  amount  payable  on  the 
guaranty  or  Insurance  based  on  regulations. 
Section  115 

Section  115  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  sell 
loans  made  from  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished by  .section  120  of  the  Act,  or  from  Its 
predecessor  constituent  funds.  I.e.,  the  re- 
volving fund  for  loans  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  June  18.  1934  (25  US  C  470),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  to  issue  guaranty 
certificates  to  the  purchasers  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  Receipts  from  such 
sales  would  be  deposited  In  the  revolving 
fund  for  loans,  and  would  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes  as  any  other  part  of  the 
revolving  fund.  To  the  extent  sales  are  con- 


summated, the  revolving  fund's  capital  will 
be  Increased  and  the  demand  for  additional 
appropriations  for  the  fund  decreased.  This 
section  provides  an  alternative  to  section 
127,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  sell 
participations  In  loans  from  the  revolving 
fund  and  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  for 
the  sale  of  such  participations. 

Section  116 
Section  116  provides  that  the  United 
States  may  take  title  to  certain  land  in  trust 
for  the  tribe  or  individual  Indian  ptu-chaslng 
It  with  guaranteed  or  Insured  loan  funds. 
However,  title  to  i)ersonal  property  pur- 
chased wdth  such  funds  must  be  taken  In 
the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

Section  117 
Section  117  provides  authority  for  tribes 
to  execute  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust  to 
land  the  title  to  which  Is  held  In  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  tribe.  Other  land  held 
by  a  tribe  may  also  be  encumbered  to  secure 
loans  guaranteed  or  Insured. 

Section  118 
Section  118  provides  certain  authorities 
to  enable  the  Secretary  effectively  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  the  bill.  These  author- 
ities are  similar  to  those  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration  author- 
ized by  section  509  of  the  Serviceman's 
Readjustment  Act  (38  U.S.C.  1820(a)-(c)  ) . 
These  authorities  will  permit  the  Secretary 
to  readjust  Interest  rates,  time  of  payments, 
etc.,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  loan 
guaranty  and  Insurance. 

Section  119 

Section  119  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  an  "Indians  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insurance 
Fund"  for  loan  guaranty  and  Insurance  op- 
erations. Obligations  will  be  recorded  against 
the  fund  In  an  amount  not  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  contractual  liability  Incurred  In 
guaranteeing  or  Insuring  loans.  Premiums 
collected  pursuant  to  section  102  also  will 
be  deposited  In  the  fund.  Experience  Is  lack- 
ing to  provide  adequate  guidelines  on  the 
losses  which  may  be  suffered  imder  the  loan 
guaranty  and  Insiu-ance  program.  The  15  per- 
cent required  to  be  recorded  against  the 
fund  Is  far  In  excess  of  losses  which  have 
been  suffered  on  loans  from  the  revolving 
fund  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934. 
On  loans  of  more  than  $59.6  million  to  June 
30,  1966,  cancellations  of  principal  totaled 
$414,266,  and  Interest  $32,075.  A  reserve  for 
losses  of  $4.71  million  was  established.  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  contingencies,  however, 
this  section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  transfer  to  the  fund  unobligated  balances 
of  any  funds  available  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  meet  necessary  payments. 

Not  more  than  $100  million  of  guaranteed 
and  Insured  loans  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  unless  otherwise  provided  In 
an  appropriation  act. 

Section  120 

Section  120  provides  for  Government  credit 
when  it  Is  not  available  from  private  money 
markets,  either  with  or  without  guaranties 
or  insurance  as  authorized  by  section  102. 
It  makes  the  revolving  fund  of  $20  million 
authorized  by  section  10  of  the  Act  of  June 
18.  1934  (48  Stat.  986),  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  September  15.  1961  (75  Stat,  520); 
plus  $2  million  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1968);  plus  $5  million 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  19,  1950  (64 
Stat.  44,  45),  equally  available  to  all  Indians 
and  Indian  organizations.  It  resolves  doubts 
as  to  the  authority  to  make  loans  outside 
Oklahoma  from  the  $2-mlIlion  authorization 
in  the  Oklahoma  General  Welfare  Act  and 
to  other  than  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians  from 
the  $5  million  authorized  by  the  Navajo- 
Hopl  Act. 

Although  grossly  Inadequate,  the  revolving 
fund    has    been    of    Inestimable    value    to 


Indians.  At  the  time  of  Its  establishment, 
very  few  Indians  were  able  to  obtain  loans 
from  conventional  sources,  either  govern- 
mental or  private,  Indians  w^ere  practically 
unknown  to  the  lenders  in  the  areas  In  which 
they  live,  and  the  lenders  were  practically 
unknown  to  the  Indians.  Many  Indians 
started  In  productive  enterprises  with  revolv- 
ing loan  funds  progressed  to  the  point  where 
conventional  lenders  would  be  interested  In 
financing  them.  The  growth  of  financing 
from  customary  sources  would  not  have  been 
possible  had  It  not  been  for  the  Initial  loans 
made  from  the  revolving  fund. 

Adequate  dependable  sources  of  financing 
are  essential  to  Indian  economic  develop- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  has  been 
parsimonious  In  the  financing  of  Indians, 
Government  policies  on  financing  also  have 
wavered, 

A  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  at  about  the  time  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  was  enacted,  and  re- 
vealed an  Indian  credit  need  of  $65  million. 
The  initial  authorizations  In  the  IRA  and 
Oklahoma  General  Welfare  Acts  totaled  $12 
million.  It  then  took  from  1934  to  1951  to 
obtain  appropriations  of  the  authorizations. 
After  the  appropriations  were  obtained,  they 
did  not  remain  available  for  loans.  Nearly 
$4.5  million  of  the  meager  amount  was  au- 
thorized and  used  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. Further,  even  though  funds  were  ap- 
propriated and  available  for  loans,  use  of  the 
funds  fo.  loans  was  administratively  re- 
stricted. Of  the  total  appropriations  available 
for  loans,  nearly  32  p>ercent  was  unused  at 
the  close  of  1953:  42  percent  in  1954;  55  per- 
cent in  1955;  63  percent  in  1956;  66  percent 
In  1957;  63  percent  in  1958;  and  53  percent  in 
1959.  Through  1966,  $3,2  million  of  the  $5- 
million  authorization  for  Navajo-Hopi  was 
unappropriated. 

At  the  close  of  the  1966  fiscal  year,  the 
cash  balance  In  the  fund  was  $2,84'  million, 
against  which  there  were  unallotted  com- 
mitments (subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds)  of  $5  million,  applications  authorized 
of  $1,47  million,  and  applications  In  various 
stages  of  consideration  of  $30.6  million. 

The  following  summarizes  transactions 
from  the  fund  to  June  30.   1966: 

Appropriated  to  June  30.  1966_-  $23,  799,  600 
Less  expenditures  for  adminis- 
trative expenses 4,  073 ,  940 

Amount  appropriated 

available  for  loans 19.725,660 

Plus   Interest   collections 4.819,324 

Livestock  settlements 2,782,040 

Total 7,601.364 

Total  available  for  loans..     27.  327,  024 

Less  total  amount  loaned 59.629,888 

Repaid 35,]4l!o52 

Total 24,  488.  836 

Cash  balance  as  of  June 

30.1966 2.838,188 

The  repayment  record  through  June  30, 
1966.  follows; 

Total  Loaned $59,  629.  888 

Payments  due 41.  195.  606 

Payments   made 35,141,052 

Payments  In  transit 2,750 

Payment  extended.. 5,020,301 

Amount   cancelled 414,266 

Payments  delinquent fll7i237 

Section  121 

Section  121  makes  policies  which  have  long 
been  followed  on  loans  from  the  revolving 
fund  a  matter  of  law.  I.e.,  that  loans  may 
be  approved  only  when  there  Is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  repayment;  only  to  applicants 
unable    to    obtain    financing    from    other 
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■ources  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 
and  tribes  with  funds  of  their  own  avail- 
able are  required  t«3  use  their  own  money 
before  a  loan  may  be  approved. 

Section  122 

Section  122  places  a  maxluiom  maturliy  oT 
30  years  on  loans.  It  also  provides  that  loans 
will  be^ir  Interest  at  rates  thut  approximate 
the  current  average  market  yield  oix  out- 
standuig  murietable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  comparable  maturities. 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one 
percent  It  also  authorizes  the  SevreUiry  to 
add  such  .idditlonol  charges  as  he  determines 
to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
program  If  an  eligible  borrower  Is  unable 
to  obtain  a  guaranteed  loan  with  the  inter- 
est subsidy  of  25  percent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 102.  the  Secretary  may  make  a  loan 
from  the  revolving  fund  at  nn  interest  rate 
equal  to  the  net  subsidized  Interest  rate, 
plus  the  premium  for  guaranty  that  the  bor- 
rower would  have  been  required  to  pay  on 
a  guaranteed  loan  Loans  for  educational  pur- 
poses may  bear  no  interest  while  the  bor- 
rower Is  in  school  or  in  the  mlUtivry  service. 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  i>ay 
Into  the  Treasury  Interest  on  the  cumulative 
amount  of  appropriations  available  as  cap- 
ital to  the  fund,  less  the  average  undis- 
bursed cdah  baiance  and  less  the  amount 
of  cancellations  or  adjustments.  The  inter- 
est rate  will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cancel,  adjust,  compromise. 
or  reduce  claims  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
modify  the  terms  of  securing  documents  for 
loans  made  pursuant  to  section  120  and  Its 
predece.'^or  constituent  funds.  This  authority 
Is  essential  for  efficient  administration  of  the 
revolving  fund.  The  existing  authority  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  July  1.  1932 
(47  Stat  5641.  to '■•  •  •  •  adjust  or  eliminate 
reimbursable  charges  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  e.vlstlng  as  debts  against 
indlvldu.il  Indians  or  tribes  of  IndiLiJis  in 
such  a  way  as  shall  be  equitable  and  Just  In 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  charges  were  made  •  •  •"  is  in- 
adequate The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
broad  authority  under  subtitle  D  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  312*.  to  adjust 
loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
The  provisions  of  section  122  give  the  Se<re- 
tary  of  the  Interior  similar  authority. 

Section  123 

Section  123  provides  that  the  United  States 
may  take  title  to  certain  land  In  trust  for 
the  tribe  or  individual  Indian  purchasing  It 
with  a  loan  from  the  revolving  fund.  However, 
title  to  personal  property  purchased  with 
such  funds  must  be  taken  In  the  name  of 
the  purchaser. 

SecUon  124 

Section  124  requires  that  property  pur- 
chased with  loans  from  the  revolving  fund 
be  pledged  as  security  for  the  loans,  unless 
the  Secretiiry  determines  that  the  repayment 
of  the  loan  Is  otherwise  reasonably  assured. 

Section  125 
Section  125  requires  that  an  organization 
receiving  a  loan  from  the  revolving  fund 
assign  the  .';ecurltie8  it  acquires  with  the  loan 
to  the  United  States,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  'hat  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
la  otherwise  reasonably  assured.  This  section 
Is  applicable  to  loans  by  the  United  S*ates 
to  Indla.i  organizations  to  enable  them  to 
relend  money  to  Uietr  members. 

Section  126 
Section  126  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  col- 
lect delinquent  loans  from  per  capita  pay- 
ments or  other  distributions  of  tribal  assets. 
If  a  tribe  Is  awarded  a  money  Judgment 
against  the  United  States,  and  Is  Indebted  for 
a  loan,  ar-.y  Installment  of  which  is  in  default, 
the  Secretary  may  collect  the  delinquent  In- 


stallment from  the  appropriation  to  satisfy 
the  Judgment  Insofar  as  It  will  cover  the  de- 
linquency 

section   137 

Section  127  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  sell 
participations  in  loans  from  the  revolving 
fund,  and  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
for  the  sale  of  su.^h  participations.  It  also 
authorizes  FNMA  to  establish  trusts  to  per- 
mit It  to  sell  participations  In  loans  from 
the  revolving  fund.  This  section  provides  an 
alternative  to  section  115.  which  authorizes 
the  SecreUiry  to  sell  loans  from  the  revolv- 
ing fund. 

SecUon  128 
Section  128  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
8500  million  for  the  loan  guaranty  and  Insur- 
ance fund  pursuant  to  section  119,  and  for 
the  revolving  fund  established  by  section  120. 
A  limitation  of  $100  million  Is  establishes! 
for  the  first  5  years  following  enactment  of 
tbe  Act. 

Section  129 

Section  129  authorizes  tribes  or  federally 
chartered  corporations  owned  by  tribes  to 
issue  bonds,  the  interest  from  which  would 
be  tax-exempt  txnder  section  103  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  for  purposes 
related  to  the  governmental  affairs  or  oper- 
ations of  the  tribes.  The  tax-exemption  au- 
thority would  not  include  obligations  Issued 
for  Industrial  or  commercial  development. 
It  would  Include  obligations  Issued  to  pro- 
vide entertainment,  recreation,  or  civic  facil- 
ities; to  provide  transportation  termln.als  or 
similar  facilities  related  to  transportation; 
to  provide  electric  energy,  gas,  water,  sewat,'e 
disposal,  or  other  utility  services.  Tribal 
bonds  may  be  Issued  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial developments  but  the  Interest  on 
such  obligations  Is  not  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  tax. 

Tm.E    n     CORPORATIONS 

Most  Indian  tribes  today  function  In  a  dual 
capacity;  that  Is,  they  perform  government.il 
functions  with  reference  to  the  tribal  mem- 
bers and  trust  land  on  their  reservations,  and 
they  act  In  a  proprietary  capacity  with  re- 
spect to  tribal  land  and  other  property.  This 
duality  creates  many  problem.s.  Property 
management  decisions  are  complicated  by 
political  and  social  considerations.  Business 
transactions  are  inhibited  by  the  fact  that 
the  tribes  as  sovereign  governmental  ele- 
ments ore  not  amenable  to  many  of  the  laws 
and  processes  applicable  In  the  conunerclal 
world.  Tribal  proprlet.try  functions  are  In 
many  Instances  accomplished  through  "en- 
terprises", tbe  legal  status  of  which  is  nebu- 
lous. 

Section  17  of  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  (Act  of  June  18,  1934;  48  Stat.  984,  988. 
25  US.C  477)  provided  for  the  issuance  of  a 
charter  of  Incorporation  to  Indian  tribes  who 
elected  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  Section  17  corporations  have  not  been 
used  to  any  substantial  extent,  although 
many  Indian  tribes  have  been  l.i^sued  char- 
ters. There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  the  status  of  the  corpora- 
tions vls-a-vls  the  tribe  has  never  been 
clear.  Many  regard  the  tribe  and  the  corpora- 
tion as  the  same  entity  Tribal  political  lead- 
ers have  been  reluctant  to  relinquish  control 
over  tribal  assets  to  a  corporate  body.  The 
authority  to  transfer  tribal  trust  assets  to 
the  corporation  is  vague  at  best,  and  without 
assets  transferred  from  the  tribe  the  corpo- 
ration has  no  funds  or  other  property  with 
which  to  start  functioning.  Furthermore, 
even  If  a  section  17  corporation  were  to  ac- 
quire land,  It  could  not  sell,  mortga<;e.  or 
lease  for  longer  than  10  years  any  land  lo- 
cated on  the  reservation.  Also,  section  17  pro- 
vides for  only  one  charter  for  each  tribe  so 
that  Lf  several  different  activities  or  projects 
were  contemplated  they  would  all  have  to 
operate  under  a  single  corporation.  Finally, 


section  17  did  not  set  out  authority  for  the 
corporations  to  sue  and  be  sued,  essential 
attributes  of  a  viable  ortraiilzaiion  expected  to 
enter  Into  business  transactions. 

Even  if  section  17  corporations  did  not  have 
inherent  shortcomings,  all  of  the  Indlin 
tribes  which  elected  to  be  excluded  fmm  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  .^ct 
are  ineligible  to  obtain  charters. 

In  addition  to  the  need  of  tribes  and  com- 
munities of  Indians  for  the  authority  to 
form  corjxirate  entities,  many  of  the  land 
ownership  and  development  problems  of  in- 
dividual Indians  could  be  resolved  by  sim- 
ilar authority. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  contemporary  In- 
dlan  life  Is  the  fact  that  so  much  indi- 
vidually owned  land  has  passed  Into  frac- 
tional ownership  that  Its  full  potential 
cannot  be  realized  Also,  parcels  of  individual 
land  which  at  one  time  may  have  constituted 
economic  units  are  now  too  small  for  use  or 
development  unless  they  are  combined  with 
other  lands.  The  frustrations  involved  In 
gathering  togetlier  the  various  interests  and 
parcels  required  for  effective  use  or  develop- 
ment depress  the  value  of  the  property  and 
many  times  prevent  Its  use  altogether  Man- 
agement problems  which  arise  from  the 
necessity  of  negotiating  and  consulting  with 
a  multiplicity  of  owners  are  also  serious  De- 
velopment proposals  often  run  ngrounrl  over 
such  questions  as  whose  property  will  be 
graced  by  the  construction  of  a  hotel  and 
whose  parcel  will  serve  a^  the  parking  lot 

To  cope  with  these  problems,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  by  which  land  ownership  can 
be  consolidated  and  further  fractlon.ition 
avoided,  groups  of  Individual  Indians  are  au- 
thorized to  obtain  charters  of  Incorporation 
Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  201 

Section  201  authorizes  the  Secretary,  under 
rules  and  regulations  which  he  must  pre- 
scribe, to  Issue  charters  to  Indian  tribes,  or 
to  other  groups  of  Indians  with  tribal  ap- 
proval This  would  Include  groups  of  indi- 
vidual Indians  or  communities  of  Indiana. 
Charters  could  be  issued  to  organize  and 
carry  on  any  lawful  enterprise,  with  owner- 
ship of  stock  or  membership  limited  to  In- 
dians. Thus,  an  Indian  tribe  could  organla 
one  or  more  corporations  to  perforin  various 
functions.  Communities  of  Indlan.s  coiild  ob- 
tain a  charter  under  which  local  .<=  rvlccs  and 
needs  would  be  supplied.  Groups  of  indi- 
vidual Indians  could  receive  a  charter  to 
consolidate  fractionated  ow^nershlp,  syndi- 
cate ownership  of  parcels,  and  unify  m.nnage- 
ment.  The  activities  of  a  corporation  would 
be  limited  to  the  reservation  and  nearby 
areas. 

Sections  202.  203,  and  205 

Sections  202.  203.  and  205  relate  to  the 
organization  and  powers  of  a  corporation, 
and  preserve  the  tax  Immunity  applicable 
to  trust  or  restricted  property  acquired  by 
the  corporation,  and  the  Income  from  such 
property. 

Section  204 

Section  204  provides  that  the  United  States 
district  courts  shall  have  exclusive  and  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  of  suits  In  which  tlie  corpo- 
ration Is  a  party.  No  money  Jiidgment  may 
be  awarded  against  the  corpo-'atlon  wlicre 
trust  or  restricted  property  Is  Involved  unless 
such  property  Is  specifically  pledged  or 
mortgaged  to  performance  of  the  contract 
sued  upon. 

Section   206 

Section  206  provides  that  the  corporation 
shall  not  bo  an  agency  of  the  United  State* 
for  any  purpose,  nnd  the  United  State?  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  the  corporation's  ac- 
tions or  debts. 

Section   207 

Section  207  provides  that  a  charter  may 
under  certain  conditions  be  revoked  by  the 
Secretary,  and  provides  for  the  satisfaction 


of  creditors'  rights  and  for  the  disposition 
of  the  corporation's  assets. 
TTTLE  in.  ^^.^.N■AC!i^IF..^•T  of  Indian  propertt 
Title  III  provides  new  authorities  and 
clarlfios  existing  authorities  under  which 
indi.in  tribes,  at  their  option,  will  be  able 
to  exercise  greater  freedom  In  the  manage- 
ment of  their  property,  in  conducting  busi- 
ness transactions,  and  in  performing  gov- 
ernmental functions.  It  also  provides  addi- 
tional authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  acquisltl.in  of  land  on  res- 
ervations for  the  benefit  of  tribes  and  limits 
further  fractionation  of  land  ownership  by 
inheritance. 

Section  301 

Section  301  sets  out  significant  new  author- 
ity for  the  a.-..sumption  of  greater  respon- 
sibility by  Indui.n  tribes  In  the  management 
and  di.'-poj.il  of  their  property.  When  a 
tribal  governing  body  decides  that  the  best 
Interests  of  the  tribe  would  be  served,  It  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
authority  to  sell,  mortgage.  Invest,  or  other- 
wise use.  In-pothecate.  or  dispose  of  Its  trust 
or  restricted  properly,  Including  trust  funds. 
The  Secretary  would  have  discretionary  au- 
thority to  gri'.nt  the  request  and  could  pre- 
scribe such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deemed  necessary.  There  are  three  limita- 
tion? to  this  authority: 

(a)  The  authority  would  not  extend  to 
leasing  tribal  lands,  which  would  continue 
to  be  controlled  by  existing  law. 

(b)  Land  would  not  be  sold  or  mortgaged 
unless  authorized  by  the  tribal  constitution 
or  by  a  tribal  referendiun,  and  only  then 
when  the  sale  or  mortgage  is  made  and  the 
proceeds  invested  in  accordance  with  an  ap- 
proved land  management  plan. 

(C)  Tribal  trust  funds  could  not  be  In- 
vested In  securities  under  this  section  ex- 
cept In  accordance  with  an  approved  Invest- 
ment program  which  makes  provision  for 
skilled  investment  counsel. 

This  section  will  provide  the  means  by 
which  Indian  tribes  can  progressively  as- 
sume greater  freedom  In  making  decisions 
about  their  lands,  as  the  tribe  and  the  Sec- 
retary agree  they  have  reached  the  point 
where  such  freedom  should  exist.  The  limi- 
tation on  making  leases  is  inconsistent  with 
tlie  sale  authority,  but  has  been  Included 
because  of  the  past  Indications  by  Congress 
that  It  prefers  to  authorize  long-term  leases 
on  a  trlbe-by-trlbe  basis. 

Section  302 

Section  302  gives  additional  discretionary 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  acquire  land 
for  Indian  tribe.?  in  a  trust  status  upon  re- 
quest of  the  tribal  governing  body  and  a 
finding  that  It  would  be  In  the  best  interests 
if  the  tribe  and  th«>  United  States  to  do 
so.  Land  or  Interests  therein  could  be  ac- 
quired by  gift  or  with  tribal  funds  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation,  but  the  land  must 
be  within  the  reservation  or  within  some 
other  area  approvpd  by  the  Secretary  as 
one  In  which  the  tribe  may  acquire  land  or 
Interests  In  land.  The  only  non-Indian- 
owned  land  that  could  be  condemned  would 
be  that  needed  to  provide  access  to  trust 
cr  restricted  proportv.  and  the  authority  to 
condemn  could  be  exercised  only  after  the 
Secretarj'  is  satisfied  that  the  tribe  has  suffi- 
cient funds  available  and  he  has  made  bind- 
ing arrantrements  to  satisfy  and  Judgment 
that  miiv  be  entered. 

This  section  wfiuld  give  the  Secretary  clear 
authority  to  acquire  lands  for  Indian  tribes 
In  trust,  and  would  remove  any  doubt  that 
non-Indian-owned  lands  or  Interest  In  land 
needed  to  furnish  access  to  trust  or  re- 
stricted lands  can  be  acquired  by  condem- 
nation. 

Section  303 

Section  303  provides  that  tribal  property 
mortgaged  or  hypothecated  pursuant  to  title 
1  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  and  sale  In 


accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  property  Is  located.  In  this  respect 
the  section  Is  similar  to  the  Act  of  March  29, 
1956  (70  Stat.  63;  25  U.S.C.  483(a)),  which 
deals  with  mortgages  on  Individually  owned 
trust  land.  Section  303  dllfers  from  the  1956 
Act,  however,  in  that  the  United  States  Is 
an  indispensable  party  to  any  foreclosure  or 
sals  action  and  may  remove  such  action  to 
the  appropriate  United  States  district  court. 
The  United  States  also  would  have  a  right 
to  appeal  from  any  order  remanding  the 
case  to  a  State  court.  We  believe  that  this 
distinction  Is  appropriate  In  the  case  of 
tribal  property. 

Section  12  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1834  (sec- 
tion 216  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  25  U.S.C. 
177),  provides  that  "No  purchase,  grant, 
lease,  or  other  conveyance  of  lands,  or  of  iiny 
title  or  claim  thereto,  from  .-".ny  Indian  Na- 
tion or  Tribe  of  Indians,  shall  be  of  any 
validity  In  law  or  equity,  unless  the  same  be 
made  by  treaty  or  convention  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  constitution.  •  •  •"  This  sec- 
tion has  been  Interpreted  to  prohibit  an  In- 
dian tribe  from  conveying  any  Interest  in  a 
parcel  of  land  it  holds  In  fee  simple,  even 
where  It  must  pay  State  or  local  taxes  on 
the  land,  except  where  Congress  expressly 
authorizes  a  conveyance. 

Section  304 
Section  304  of  this  bill  would  give  tribes 
complete  freedom  to  deal  with  and  dispose 
of  land  which  is  not  held  in  trust,  which 
except  for  the  1834  Act  would  be  unrestrict- 
ed, and  which  Is  subject  to  State  or  local 
taxation. 

Section  305 

Section  305  enables  an  Indian  tribe  to 
waive  In  writing  any  Immunity  from  suit  it 
may  possess  and  gives  United  States  district 
courts  jurisdiction  to  entertain  suits  in  cases 
where  immunity  has  been  waived.  The  sec- 
tion also  provides  that  a  money  Judgment 
awarded  against  a  tribe  can  be  levied  upon 
or  collected  from  trust  or  restricted  property 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  property  has 
been  specifically  hj^othecated  to  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  sued  on.  The  United 
States  would  be  an  indispensable  party  to 
any  action  to  levy  upon  tribal  trust  or  re- 
stricted property. 

At  the  present  time  the  ability  of  Indian 
tribes  to  enter  Into  business  transactions  is 
severely  limited  In  practice  by  the  Inability 
of  persons  contracting  with  them  to  bring 
suits  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  their  con- 
tracts. This  section  would  permit  a  tribe  to 
waive  its  Immunity  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
or  by  general  resolution  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 
Section  306 

Section  306  would  restate  in  statutory  form 
the  power  of  Indian  tribes  to  adopt  non- 
discriminatory zoning,  building,  and  other 
ordinances  regulating  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  Indian-owned  lands  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  tribe.  Including 
non-Indian-owned  lands  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  an  Indian  reservation  if  no 
State  or  local  zoning  regulations  are  a^pu- 
cable  to  the  non-Indian  lands.  This  author- 
ity would  not  be  deemed  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  to  adopt  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  Indian  lands 
whenever  he  concludes  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  conserve,  protect,  or  promote  the  In- 
terests of  Indians. 

With  the  Increasing  development  of  Indian 
lands,  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  has 
developed  about  the  authority  of  Indian 
tribes  to  regulate  the  use  of  property  on  their 
reservations.  This  section  Is  designed  to  end 
that  confusion. 

Sections  307  through  309 

Sections  307  through  309  provide  addi- 
tional management  tools  to  deal  with  trtist 
lands  that  are  In  multiple  undivided  owner- 
ship. 

Section  307  provides   that   any  otherwise 


unrestricted  interest  in  trust  or  unrestricted 
land  acquired  after  the  date  of  the  Act  by  in- 
heriiance,  devise,  or  removal  of  restrictions 
shall  remain  subject  to  fne  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  management. 
tise.  lease,  and  grants  of  ri';hts-of-way  that 
aijply  to  Indian  interests  in  the  property  as 
long  as  any  Indian  interests  remain  In  a 
tru.st  or  restricted  status.  Tiie  interests  ac- 
quired by  non-Indians  will  not  be  exempt 
fr^m  taxation,  will  not  be  subject  to  the  In- 
dian probate  laws,  and  may  be  sj-d,  but  any- 
one acquiring  the  Interest  shall  be  su)jject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  307.  This  is  de- 
figned  to  deal  with  the  complicated  situa- 
tions which  are  created  when  some  Interests 
in  trust  property  pass  to  non-Indians  while 
others  remain  in  trust. 

Section  308  provides  the  Secretary  with 
additional  authority  to  lea.se  land  or  grant 
rights-of-way  across  land  in  multiple  owner- 
ship when  the  ov,-ners  of  the  trust  or  re- 
stricted interests  cannot  for  any  reason 
agree  on  the  management,  use.  or  lease  of 
the  land,  or  the  grant  of  a  right-of-way. 
Leases  cannot  exceed  the  term  authorized  by 
other  provisions  of  law.  It  is  an  expansion  of 
the  authority  now  granted  in  25  U.S.C.  380. 

Section  309  provides  that  no  undivided 
fractional  Interest  in  any  separate  tract  of 
trust  or  restricted  land  which  has  a  value  of 
less  than  $100  can  be  acquired  by  devise.  In- 
heritance, or  otherwise  upon  the  death  of 
any  Indian.  Those  Interests  shall  escheat  to 
the  tribe  occupying  the  reservation  on  which 
the  land  is  located  If  the  tribe  has  an  ap- 
proved land  management  plan;  otherwise, 
the  interests  s'lall  escheat  to  the  United 
States.  Interests  which  escheat  to  the 
United  States  can  be  managed,  leased,  or 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  reg^ilatlons  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  section  will  effectively  deal  with  the 
more  trotinlesome  fractionated  interests 
where  the  expenses  of  continued  probate  and 
administration  exceed  the  value  of  the 
Interests, 

TITLE     IV MISCELLANEOUS 

Adult  xxxational  training 

Section  -101  amends  section  2  cf  the  Act 
of  August  3.  195G.  as  amended  i25  U.S.C. 
309(a)),  is  amended  bv  changing  "$15.- 
000.000"  to  "$25,000,000"." 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  L.tt  84- 
959  on  August  3,  1956,  there  has  been  a  steady 
Increase  in  demand  by  the  Indian  people  for 
adult  vocation..l  tr.iining  services.  Tiiis  in- 
creased demand  ha;;  resr.lied  in  aiiienamenis 
to  the  Public  Law  pproximately  every  2 
years  for  the  pv-rpcse  of  increasing  the  fund 
limitation. 

The  adult  vocational  training  progr.im  is 
one  of  the  most  accepted  programs  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  h.is  to  offer.  It  is  an 
extremely  popular  activity  among  the  younger 
generation  of  Indians. 

There  has  always  been  a  backlog  of  appli- 
cants at  all  reservation  locations  wiio  have 
not  received  prtj-rair.  sc.-vices  due  to  the  lack 
of  funds.  For  the  past  several  years,  about  25 
percent  of  those  p.-rsons  interested  in  voca- 
tional training  did  not  receive  services  when 
they  were  requested. 

Projected  educaiioual  statistics  indicate 
that  by  fiscal  year  1969,  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 5,400  Indian  high  school  graduates 
annually  plus  an  undetermined  number  of 
dropouts.  Most  of  the  graduates  and  all  of 
the  dropouts  presumably  will  need  vocational 
training  in  order  to  successfully  compete  in 
the  world  of  work.  This  expected  lncrer.se  in 
applicant  resources  for  this  activity,  together 
with  the  current  applicant  demand,  along 
with  the  Increase  in  industrial  development 
activity  on  or  ne.ar  Indian  reservations  re- 
sulting in  more  on-the-job  training  oppor- 
tunities, will  require  an  increase  in  funds. 

Relinquishment  of  tritial  membership 
Section  402  provides  that  a  tribe  may  de- 
velop  a   plan   under  which   tribal   members 
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who  have  malnuuned  a  domicile  ouwide  the 
reservation  continuously  for  a  period  of  at 
least  2  years  may.  If  they  desire,  relinquish 
membership  in  the  tnbe  and  be  compensated. 
Tribal  members  who  have  relinquished  their 
membership  will  no  longer  be  entitled  to  such 
special  services  as  the  United  States  extends 
to  Indians,  except  as  they  relate  to  trust  or 
restricted  land.  When  the  person  dies,  any 
Interest  he  may  have  in  trvist  or  restricted 
land  would  pass  In  an  unrestricted  status. 
Soil  and  moisture  conservation 

Section  403  makes  an  Indian  tribe  eligible 
to  participate  In  projects  under  the  Water- 
shed Prtitectlon  and  Flood  Prevention  Act 
under  the  same  conditions  that  apply  to  a 
subdivision  of  a  Sta^e.  An  Indian  tribe  is  a 
local  unit  of  government,  asid  it  should  be 
able  to  participate  on  a  par  with  local  sub- 
divisions of  a  State. 

The  section  also  makes  it  possible  for  In- 
dian trust  and  restricted  lands  to  be  included 
In  various  kinds  of  land  improvement  or  pro- 
tection districts  which  rely  upon  the  use  of 
their  tax  pKjwer  to  carry  out  their  purposes. 
The  fact  that  Indian  trust  or  restricted  lands 
cannot  be  taxed  prevents  their  effective  par- 
ticipation In  the  district  programs  Participa- 
tion would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  Indians 
and  to  the  non-Indians  involved 

The  section  permits  the  assessment  of  the 
Indian  lands,  but  does  not  permit  sale  of  the 
Indian  lands  to  satisfy  an  assessment  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary must  either  consent  to  sale,  or  pay  the 
assessment  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  owner. 
If  the  Secretary  pays,  he  must  determine 
whether  any  portion  of  the  payment  Is  wUhln 
the  ability  of  the  Indian  to  repay,  and  that 
portion  will  become  a  Uen  against  the  land, 
subject  to  later  cancellation  or  adjustment 
under  the  Leavltt  Act.  if  subsequent  events 
warrant 

Ltvest'xrk  fes-ixn-t  on  Indian  land 
Section  404  provides  for  the  Impoundment 
of  an  animal  that  trespasses  on  Indian  land. 
The  animal  can  be  reclaimed  by  the  owner 
upon  payment  of  *10  per  day  for  each  animal 
Impounded,  plus  a  reasonable  charge  for  the 
forage  consumed  If  not  reclaimed,  the  ani- 
mal can  be  sold.  Any  net  proceeds  of  sale  In 
excess  of  the  810  per  day  and  forage  charge 
may  be  claimed  by  the  owner  of  the  animal 
within  6  months.  If  not  claimed,  the  proceeds 
go  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Suites  to 
the  credit  of  the  tribe.  If  tribal  lands  are  in- 
volved, or  paid  to  individual  Indian  owners, 
if  Individually  owned  lands  are  involved. 

TTie  section  applies  to  trespass  by  Indiaii- 
owned  animals  as  well  as  non-Indian-owned 
animals 

The  section  replaces  25  U.S,C.  179  which 
provides  a  penalty  of  only  $1  for  each  ani- 
mal that  trespasses.  That  penalty  Is  totally 
Inadequate  to  discourage  trespass,  and  the 
trespass  problem  Is  serious  in  some  cases. 

Trader's  licenses 

Section  405  repeals  the  st-atutes  which  re- 
quire traders  on  Indian  reservations  to  be 
licensed  by  the  Secretary 

Control  of  traders  stems  from  the  days 
when  contacts  between  Indians  and  non- 
Indtans  were  Infrequent  and  when  the  mo- 
bility of  Indian  people  was  restricted  Many 
traders  were  established  on  reservations 
without  formal  concurrence  of  the  tribes 
With  the  increased  sophutlcatlon  of  Indian 
tribes  and  Indian  people,  land  leases  and 
fees  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  on 
the  reservficl'jn  have  been  executed  or  Im- 
posed bv  Indian  tribes  Increased  mobility 
of  Indian  pe'>p;»^  has  reduced  their  depend- 
ency on  traders  and  has  provided  them  with 
an  economic  defense  against  high  prices 
After  repeal  of  the  legal  requirements  for 
Secretarial  licenses,  protection  of  the  In- 
dians will  come  from  the  exercise  of  tribal 
powers  over  leases  tribal  aBsessment  of  fees 
on  persons  doing  business  on  the  re«erva- 
tlon.  and  by  the  mobility  of  Indians    which 


exp>ands    the    Indian    shopping    potential    as 
a  safeguard  against  high  pricing. 

Definitions 
Section  406  contains  necessary  definitions. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  THAT  OPERATION  OF 
THE  NUCLEAR  MERCHANT  VES- 
SEL SAVANNAH-  SHOULD  CON- 
TINUE 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  I  Mr,  B.^rtlett)  and  my- 
self which  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  operation  of  the  nu- 
clear ship  Savannah  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  should  be 
continued. 

I  have  long  been  convinced.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  in  any  program  to  revitalize 
our  merchant  marine — revitalization 
that  is  essential  to  the  defense  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  Nation — we 
must  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
fleet  of  nuclear  merchant  vessels.  I  have 
introduced  already  this  session  S.  508, 
which  would  provide  for  the  construction 
of  six  such  vessels,  for  we  must  meet  the 
future  with  ships  of  the  future 

The  budget  proposal  to  retire  the  Sa- 
vannah from  service  in  our  already  over- 
extended and  inadequate  fleet  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  United  States  has  burled 
its  head  in  the  sand  so  far  as  realizing 
the  importance  of  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy  and  its  specific 
application  to  the  maritime  field 

Retiring  the  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant vessel  Savannah  from  operation 
seems  to  me  an  example  of  shortsighted- 
ness and  false  economy  that  may  well 
prove  to  be  a  costly  mistatce  in  dollar 
terms  as  well  as  prestige  for  the  United 
States 

Other  nations,  even  though  they  are 
operating  on  an  austere  basis,  with  budg- 
ets tighter  than  ours,  have  not  been  so 
shortsighted  The  Soviet  Union.  Japan, 
and  Germany  are  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing of  nuclear  merchant  vessels  this  very 
day.  It  is  reported  that  Germany  will 
have  a  nuclear-powered  merchant  vessel 
on  the  seas  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  continued  operation  of  the 
Savannah  would  be  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  world  that  U.S.  foresight,  tech- 
nology, and  desire  for  peaceful  applica- 
tion of  the  atom  created  the  world's  first 
nuclear  merchant  vessel  And  the  Savan- 
nah is  an  excellent  reminder,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  more  than  a  million  people  of 
various  nations  have  visited  the  ship, 
and  It  has  opened  countless  ports  to 
nuclear  vessels.  While  we  in  the  United 
States  may  no  longer  marvel  at  the 
Savannah,  it  is  viewed  as  a  tremendous 
and  awesome  achievement  in  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Continued  operation  of  the  Savannah 
has  further  advantages  It  provides  a 
ready  laboratory  for  study  nf  nuclear 
merchant  vessel  operations — the  most 
realistic  laboratory  in  the  world.  And 
surely  we  have  not  learned  all  there  is 
to  know  in  this  field. 

It  provides  a  means  for  training  and 
qualifying  crews  to  man  and  operate 
nuclear-powered  vessels.  Without  the 
Savannah  we  can  have  no  such  training 


program  and  must  start  again  entirely 
from  scratch  when  we  develop  a  nuclear 
fleet,  as  we  surely  must.  This  seems  to 
be  inefficient  and  foolish,  and  will  prove 
extremely  expensive,  in  my  opinion,  both 
in  time  and  dollars,  in  the  future. 

The  operation  of  the  Savannah  could 
continue  a  record  of  safe  operation  of  a 
nuclear  merchant  vessel.  This  is  vita!  if 
maritime  insurance  rates  are  to  be  ad- 
justed to  the  new  technology  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner  conducive  to  their  com- 
mercial operation. 

The  Savannah  is  still,  as  it  has  always 
been,  an  excellent  vessel.  Its  23-knot 
speed  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
World  War  II  vessels  being  reactivated 
at  costs  as  great  as  $500,000  per  vessel 
in  response  to  the  shipping  requirements 
of  Vietnam.  It  seems  absurd  that  the 
Savannah  should  be  retired  at  the  verj- 
time  wtien  our  merchant  fleet  is  carrying 
98  percent  of  the  supplies  to  Vietnam 
and  attempting  to  conduct  normal  busi- 
ness as  well.  Surely  there  is  plenty  of 
cargo  to  keep  the  Savannah  active  After 
all.  Mr,  President,  we  are  now  carrj-ir.g 
less  than  8  percent  of  our  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce. 

And,  Mr.  President,  when  I  state  that 
there  is  plenty  of  cargo  to  keep  the  Sa- 
vannah busy  I  am  not  just  hazardina  a 
guess.  On  April  12  of  this  year.  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge  tes- 
tified before  our  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  advised 
the  committee  that  due  to  the  shippuig 
requirements  being  fulfilled  in  Vietnam 
liiere  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  U  S  - 
flag  vessels  available  even  to  comply  with 
our  cargo  preference  laws.  As  a  result. 
our  merchant  fleet  suffered  a  loss  of  net 
revenues  of  approximately  $32  million. 
Putting  It  another  way:  70  percent  of  the 
total  cargo  capacity  of  our  tramp  fleet 
is  presently  engaged  in  carrying  supplies 
to  Vietnam.  Ttiat  means  that  there  are 
just  iwt  enough  commercial  vessels  left 
even  to  attempt  to  satisfy  our  commer- 
cial shipping  requirements. 

In  its  first  year  of  commercial  opera- 
tion—1955-56 — the  NS  Savannah  earned 
revenues  of  $2.351,702  21.  The  total  op- 
erating expense  was  $3,067,041.10  which 
means  that  in  its  first  year  of  commer- 
cial operation  the  Savannali  suffered  op- 
erating losses  of  only  $715,339.  The  toial 
cost  to  the  Government  for  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Savannah,  including 
the  payment  of  $200,000  profit  to  the 
commercial  oixrator  was  the  sum  of 
$1,417,848. 

The  justification  advanced  for  retir- 
ing the  Savannah  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  save  approximately  S'5  4  mil- 
lion. It  is  true  that  approximately  $2 
million  in  addition  to  the  actual  operat- 
ing expense  of  the  Savannah  is  budgeted 
m  our  nuclear  ship  program.  While  this 
other  S2  million  is  not  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  operation  of  the  Savannah 
it  is  related  in  the  sense  that  it  covers 
costs  for  nuclear  ship  crew  training  at 
the  Merchant  Maiine  Academy  and  vari- 
ous exiienses  for  the  fixed  nuclear  facili- 
ties at  Galveston,  Tex.  And,  of  course 
laying  up  the  Savannah  would  cost  ap- 
proximately SI  5  million  and  even  after 
the  vessel  is  laid  up  it  would  cost  ap- 
proximately another  SI. 5  million  a  year 
simply  to  maintain  the  vessel,  according 
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to  estimates  provided  by  the  Maritime 

Administration. 

In  summary  the  proposal  to  retire  the 
Savannah  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $3 
million  in  an  attempt  to  save  an  operat- 
ing expense  of  a  little  over  a  million 
dollars  is  absurd.  It  is  particularly  ab- 
surd when  we  realize  that  the  approxi- 
mately $1.4  million  operating  subsidy 
provided  by  the  Goverrunent  is  only  a 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than 
operating  subsidies  being  paid  for  con- 
ventional cargo  vessels.  And.  of  course, 
in  order  to  save  that  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  we  would  have  to  close  down 
our  entire  nuclear  ship  program.  This 
would  be  a  monetary  and  technical  dis- 
aster when  we  once  again  resimied  the 
project  of  nuclear  propulsion  of  mer- 
chant vessels  as  we  surely  must. 

Senator  Bartlett's  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  the  proposed  Sa- 
vannah retirement  in  the  coming  weeks 
and  we  shall  go  into  this  matter  fully. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  28)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  operation  of  the  nuclear 
merchant  vessel  Savannah  should  con- 
tinue was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  28 

Whereas  the  foresight,  technology,  and 
desire  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
peaceful  application  of  the  atom  created 
the  first  nuclear-powered  merchant  vessel, 
the  nuclear  ship  Savannah;  and 

Whereas  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  has 
operated  upon  the  high  seas  with  great  suc- 
cess and  Is  an  excellent  vessel  with  a  speed 
of  23  knots;  and 

Whereas  further  operation  of  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah  would  allow  an  opportunity 
for  continuing  a  record  of  safe  operation  of 
a  nuclear  merchant  vessel;  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  provides  the  only  realistic  labora- 
tory in  the  world  for  study  of  nuclear  mer- 
chant vessel  operations;  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  provides  a  means  for  training  and 
qualifying  crews  to  man  and  operate  nu- 
clear-powered vessels  of  the  future;  and 

Whereas  operation  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  allows  utilization  of  existing  fa- 
cilities specifically  designed  for  maintaining 
and  servicing  nuclear  vessels;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
America  of  operating  the  nuclear  ship  Sa- 
vannah is  nominal;  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  bolsters  our  already  overextended 
and  Inadequate  merchant  fleet;  and 

Whereas  operation  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  enhances  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  significantly  demon- 
strates this  Nation's  dedication  to  peaceful 
development  of  nuclear  energy  and  Its  spe- 
cific application  to  the  maritime  field:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Re.<olved  by  the  Senate  (the  Ho-use  of  Rep- 
resentatives roncuTTing) .  Tliat  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  operation  of  the  nuclear 
merchant  vessel  Savannah  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
should  continue. 


to  the  bin  (H.R.  9481)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  18,  1967,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42) 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  and 
other  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  to  correct  certain  obsolete 
references. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1967 

,*MENDMENT   NO      199 

Mr.  BREWSTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 


ADDITIONAL  CXDSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  S.  1131,  known  as  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Amendments  of  1967,  and  S.  1132, 
known  as  the  Mental  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1  be 
included  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem.- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  S.  1600,  known  as  the  Animal  Drug 
Amendments  of  1967,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  and 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams!  be  included  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  be  added  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
bill — S.  1588 — to  revise  the  quota  control 
system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill— S.  945— the  Federal  Mag- 
istrates Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13,  the  majority  leader,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and 
I  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  1504,  intended  to 
complement  and  supplement  the  rural 
water  program  which  was  authorized  by 
Congress  2  years  ago,  which  program  has 
worked  magnificently  well  during  the 
time  It  has  been  In  existence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Hart,  Sparkman, 
Stennis,  Javits,  Eastland,  McGovern, 
MoNTOYA,  Miller,  Hatfield,  Talmadge, 
and  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.be  added 
as  cosponsors  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bUl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 


the  distinguished  Senator  of  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  in  which  he  asks  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  names  of  cer- 
tain Senators  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  bill  1423  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  East- 
land, is  as  follows: 

Mr,  Eastland.  Mr.  President,  S.  1423,  to 
amend  Public  Law  566,  the  Small  Water- 
shed Act,  which  I  Introduced  for  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  |Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA],  has  proven  very  popular.  Many  Sen- 
ators have  requested  that  they  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  Senators  be  added  as 
cosponsors: 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken 
and  Mr.  PBotrrr  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi |Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Senators  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  BimDicK],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  |Mr.  McGov- 
ern ] ,  the  Senators  from  Oregon  |  Mr.  Mobse 
and  Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senators  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan  and  Mr.  PtTLBEiOHT], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hn.L],  the 
Senators  from  West  Virginia  |Mr,  Btrd  and 
Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  I,  the  Senators  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  and  Mr.  Haktke],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr,  Tydings [.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr,  Church],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr,  Jordan ]. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULES 

amendment    no.    200 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XL,  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill — 
H.R.  9481 — making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  fol- 
lowing amendment,  namely:  On  page  9, 
after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 

Any  officer  who  has  served  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  In  the  position  of  a  State 
Director  of  Selective  Service  or  comparable 
executive  position  on  the  Staff  of  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  for  a  period  of  fifteen  (15) 
years  will,  upon  retirement  from  active  duty, 
be  advanced  In  rank  on  the  retired  list  to  the 
next  highest  pay  grade  and  be  entitled  to 
the  retired  pay  of  that  grade  as  computed 
under  appropriate  provisions  of  law  appli- 
cable to  such  person. 

Mr.  JACKSON  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  200),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  9481,  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  statement.) 


ENROLLED  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore annoimced  that  on  today.  May  18, 
1967,  the  Vice  President  had  signed  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42)  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act,  and 
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other  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  to  corrtct  certain  obsolete 
references,  which  liad  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Spealcer  of  the  Hou.se  of 

Representatives 


HEARINOS  ON  FEDERAL  JURY  SE- 
LECTION BILLS  S.  383.  S.  384.  S.  385. 
S    386,  S   387.  S   989.  AND  S.  1319 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  a-s 
chairman  of  the  Judician-  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Judi- 
cial Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce 
another  set  of  hearings  for  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  383.  S  384.  S.  385.  P.  386.  S.  387, 
S.  989.  and  S.  1319  These  bills  would  pro- 
vide improved  judicial  machinery  for  the 
selection  of  Federal  juries 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  9  30  am. 
on  Tuesday  June  6.  Wednesday.  June  14, 
and  Wednesday.  June  28.  1967,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  hearing 
room,  room  6226,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provement.<5  In  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  BROOKF  .Mr  President,  at  this 
time  no  less  than  nine  Human  Rights 
Conventions  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
United  Nations  and  signed  for  our 
CJovemment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat?.^.  So  far.  only  half  of  these 
conventional  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  None  of  these  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  this  observa- 
tion any  criticism  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee They  are  constantly  faced  with 
the  task  of  examining  crucial  foreign 
policy  matters,  and  they  have  performed 
their  tasks  adniirably.  But  in  the  pro- 
cess of  dealing  with  the  dominant  Issues 
of  our  times,  utiier  less  critical  but  no 
less  important  matters  have  often  been 
laid  aside  This  has  been  the  case  with 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Truman  in  1949.  has  already  been  ratified 
by  69  other  countries,  with  the  Un:ted 
Kingdom  soon  to  join  The  Forced  Labor 
Convention.  pasM-d  by  the  International 
Labor  Orgam^'ation  in  1957.  has  re- 
ceived the  endor.sement  of  75  countries. 
The  Convention  Against  Slavery,  passed 
in  1956.  has  been  ratified  by  67  nations. 
The  International  Labor  Organization's 
Convention  Against  Discrimination  in 
Elmploynient.  adopted  in  1958.  has  been 
ratified  by  56  nation;..  And  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 
passed  m  1953,  has  been  ratified  by  50 
nations 

Our  Nation  is  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  We  desire  to  share  our 
way  of  life,  our  ideals  of  democracy  and 
Individual  freedom,  with  the  nations  of 
tile  world.  We  believe  that  moral  ex- 
ample and  International  cooperation  are 


more  eiTective  than  force  of  arms  in 
aciiieving  liiese  goals.  But  we  tend  to  be- 
lieve that  the  principles  for  which  we 
stand  are  self-evident  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

This  is  most  decidedly  not  so  Other 
nations  are  strongly  critical,  and  Justly 
so.  of  our  refusal  to  ratify  these  conven- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies 
point  to  our  position  as  ■proof"  that  we 
are  not  genuinely  Interested  In  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  .self-determination. 

It  is  more  than  our  image  abroad 
which  is  damaged  by  these  charges.  Na- 
tions whlcli  are  allowed  to  doubt  our  owti 
commitment  to  the  principles  which  we 
espouse  find  further  justification  in  our 
failures  for  their  own  violations  of  these 
rights.  If  we  wish  to  encourage  to  the 
fullest  the  development  of  democratic 
societies,  then  our  own  commitment  to 
democratic  principles  must  be  unequiv- 
ocal 

Next  year.  1968.  has  been  designated 
by  the  General  .Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  as  International  Human  Rights 
Year.  Twenty  years  of  effort  by  the 
United  Nations  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  will  be  commemorated  at  that 
time  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  State's  begin  now  to 
think  about  what  can  be  done  to  make 
that  year  a  landmark  In  the  recognition 
of  universal  human  values  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  rights  of  men. 

We  must  begin  now  to  consider  the.se 
conventions  In  committee,  to  di.scuss 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to 
promote  discussion  and  encourage  sup- 
port among  the  American  people.  And  as 
an  indication  of  our  good  faith  and  ded- 
ication to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
freedom,  we  should  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  with  us  in  stating  a  mutual 
commitment  to  the  achievement  of  the.se 
ends. 

So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  lias  Ijetn  al- 
most as  remiss  £is  our  own  Government 
in  stating  its  public  endorsement  of  these 
principles.  The  Soviet  Union  has  ratified 
one  of  the  mne  conventions;  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  do  what  we 
can  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
join  with  us  in  the  promotion  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  A  serious 
coivsideratiou  of  the  merits  of  tiie  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  by  the  two 
great  powers,  and  their  joint  ratification 
of  these  declarations,  could  sm-ely  be  a 
commendable  advance  in  the  promotion 
of  iiuman  rights. 

Ml-.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  ratify  these  Human  Rights 
Conventions.  Surely  we  have  no  reason 
to  oppose  m  principle  the  extension  of 
poUtlcal  lights  of  women,  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  condemnation  of  the 
crime  of  genocide,  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crunination  in  employment,  the  guarun- 
u-e  oi  rights  for  stateless  persons.  We 
need  not  fear  tiiat  these  conventions  will 
represent  an  Infringement  of  our  na- 
tional sovereignty — they  embody  ideals 
to  which  we  already  ascribe  in  our  Con- 
stitution and  in  our  laws.  Our  ratification 
of  these  conventions  would  lend  further 
support  to  the  validity  of  the  ideals 
which  tliey  contain  a.s  guiding  principles 
In  our  modem  world. 


"INTELLECTUAL   HUMOR"— A   POEM 
BY  MISS  MARILYN  DEXHEIMER 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pre.^.dent,  on  Mon- 
day evening  of  tins  week  when  I  returned 
to  my  office  from  the  Senate  Chamber. 
a  member  of  my  legislative  ■^taff.  Ml<:s 
Marilyn  Dexheimer.  presented  me  v.ith 
newspaper  clippings  which  described 
many  areas  of  turmoil  and  conflict 
around  the  world.  I  asked  her  If  she 
could  not  find  some  bright  spots — some 
areas  of  hope. 

Although  in  my  short  tenure  in  the 
Senate  I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  a 
serious  body,  nevertheless,  I  think  a  poo.ni 
which  Miss  Dexheimer  placed  on  my  desk 
for  early  morning  reading  the  next  day 
may  in  a  lighter  vein  may  be  of  interest 
to  my  Senate  colleagues.  At  any  rate.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  Miss  Dexheimer's 
intellectual  humor.  The  poem  reads: 
Good  Morning 
Ah.  woe  Is  me.  Great  Statesman. 

There's  no  good  news  today. 
The  Reds  have  not  retreated. 
The  Greeks  h.^ve  lost,  their  way. 

The  Germans  are  unhappy, 

The  French  still  think  we're  fools; 

And  U\  the  land  of  China 

Now  no  one  knows  who  rules. 

Tlie  Arabs  are  amassing 

.\n  Invasion  to  repel — 
TTicugh  what's  to  be  the  source  of  It 

Not  they  nor  we  can  tell. 

The  latest  round  of  trade  talks 

Has  met  wUh  some  Fuccei=s. 
But  Its  Impact  on  our  Industry 

Ls  bound  to  cause  d:';trp.ss. 

In  Britain  things  are  "rocky" — 
They're  about  to  lose  the  Rock! 

In  LebaJion  they're  bof-mlng^ 
They've  bought  up  all  our  stock! 

T!ie  world  Is  In  a  turmoil. 

Or  so  It  would  appear. 
But   let's   enjoy   it   while   we   can — 

Next  comes  election  ye.ar! 


OPER.\TION  YORKVILLE  DECRIES 
SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  IN 
OBSCENITY  CASES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  great  feeling  of  disappointment 
throughout  the  country  over  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cer- 
tain obscenity  cases.  People  and  organi- 
zations interested  in  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  gro-.ving  flood  of  filth  are 
concerned  that  these  decisions  will  re.sult 
in  greater  distribution  of  smut  and  that 
there  will  be  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
philosophies  expounded  In  some  of  these 
publications. 

An  editor  in  my  home  State  gave  me  a 
good  description  vvliich  fits  many  of  these 
magazines  found  publicly  displayed.  He 
said: 

Pornography  Is  something  more  than  nudes 
pictured  in  suggestive  poses  In  pulp  publica- 
tions, or  even  In  sUc'n-papcr  m-igaz!  les.  Cauie 
for  greater  concern  Is  seen  In  the  publications 
which  pander  to  the  bestial  Inclinations  la 
man,  which  present  perversion  as  'nonna!." 
which  dwell  upon  orgiastic  practices,  whlcH 
teach  utter  d'.sda'.n  for  the  human  body, 
which  incite  masochistic  acts. 

It  Is  about  time  that  tlie  'Tights"  of  people 
who  do  not  want  to  see  our  society  down- 
graded and  besmirched,  but  rather  protected 
from  fllth  and  obscenity,  me  given  con- 
sideration. 
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I  am  sure  that  Is  the  motivation  behind 
the  statement  issued  by  the  interfalth 
group  known  as  Operation  YorkviUe.  This 
band  of  dedicated  people  have  been  In 
the  forefront  In  the  fight  against  ob- 
scenity for  many  years.  They  feel  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  been 
a  body  blow  against  their  efiforts  and,  for 
that  reason,  they  have  jointly  signed  a 
statement  attacking  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  I  a.sk  that  the  news  story  from 
the  Catholic  News  of  May  11.  reporting 
the  statement,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Decision  Called  HARMrcn.  by  Operation 

YORKVILLE 

Operation  Yorkvllle  has  Issued  an  inter- 
falth attack  against  the  May  8  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  has  reversed  three 
obscenity  convictions. 

The  mterfr.iih  statement  charged  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  fiu-thcr  opening  "the  door 
to  complete  !lcen!=e  and  Irresponsibility  In 
publication." 

The  statement  was  signed  by  Rabbi  Dr. 
Julius  G  Neumann,  chalnrr.n.  the  Rev. 
Rodney  N.  Ui:hcr-Wi!Eon,  chairman  Clergy 
Committee,  the  Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill.  SJ.. 
secretary,  and  the  Rev,  Constantlne  Volaltls, 
represent.uive.  the  Greek  Orthodox  Arch- 
diocese of  North  and  S<n;th  America. 

Pull  text  of  the  Interfiilth  statement  is  as 
follows : 

The  Supreme  Coiut  yesterday  put  Its 
stamp  of  approval  on  ten  girlie  mcgazlnes 
and  two  traEh7  i;a,:crb.-ck.-  and  further 
opened  the  door  to  complete  license  and  irre- 
sponsibility In  publication. 

In  still  another  vague  and  unclenr  decision, 
the  Court  compounded  the  confusion  it  had 
already  created  In  setting  down  a  series  of 
uniworkable  tests.  It  refused  to  open  its  sleep- 
ing eyes  to  the  f.ict  that  the  problem  of 
obscene  material  exists,  that  it  Is  growing 
and  d.ingerous,  and  that  it  is  e.ning  away  at 
the  mor.il  fiber  of  American  society. 

In  upsetting  the.^e  convictions  the  Court 
has  taken  another  long  step  toward  ustirping 
the  legl.<;latlve  function.  It  apparently  ap- 
proved State  legislation  dealing  with  Juve- 
niles, Ignoring  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of 
all  obscene  material  sold  trickles  down  to 
the  young,  even  though  not  purchased  by 
thern.  Even  thld  concession  in  the  matter  of 
juveniles  is  no  mitigation  of  the  fact  that 
the  Court  Is  and  has  been  usurping  the  func- 
tion of  legislative  bodies. 

It  l.s  now  all  too  obvious  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  .\merlcan  people  who  live 
by  Judeo-Chrt.stlan  moral  standards  must 
organize  themselves  and  make  their  voices 
heard,  or  Government  b}-  the  Court  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  order  of  the  diiy 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  acting 
with  remarkable  speed  to  enact  legis- 
lation designed  to  overcome  the  detri- 
mental consequences  of  the  latest  action 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  field  of 
filth,  this  Senate,  last  week,  approved 
overwhelmingly  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced— S.  188 — and  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  many  other  Senators.  The 
Senate  acted  In  fact  just  3  days  after 
that  Supreme  Court  decision  stripped 
the  country  of  virtually  all  legal  guide- 
lines to  control  the  peddlers  of  smut. 

The  speed  of  our  action  had  the  full 
support  of  the  Senate  leadership  and 
was  directly  related  to  this  Court 
verdict.  It  manifested  the  determination 
of  the  Senate  to  plug  up  the  loopholes 
created  by  this  decision.  The  fate  of  the 


merchants  of  filth  is  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
has  a  fine  committee  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Daniels,  of  New  Jersey,  which 
has  also  been  moving  with  dispatch  on 
a  companion  bill  to  S.  188.  That  com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  and  I  hope  be- 
fore the  end  of  next  week  It  will  have 
acted  affirmatively  and  bring  the  bill  to 
a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

To  those  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record  who  share  with  the  Senate  our 
concern  and  our  desire  to  move  con- 
structively on  this  subject  their  is  a 
very  simple  and  direct  action  citizens 
can  take  to  get  results.  Simply  write  or 
telephone  your  own  Congressman  and 
ask  him  or  her  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  fight  against  filth. 

Concerned  citizens  should  urge  their 
Congressman  to  speak  up  vocally  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  requesting  the 
House  to  move  as  expeditiously  as  we 
have  in  the  Senate  to  approve  S.  188  or 
the  House  companion  bill.  You  may  be 
sure  the  well-financed  smut  lobby  is 
working  feverishly  to  defeat  the  Senate 
bill.  Ask  yotir  Congressman  to  talk  to  the 
House  leadership,  to  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  members  of 
the  legislative  committee  involved,  and 
to  sign  a  petition  on  the  Speaker's  desk 
if  necessary  to  get  action  now. 

Three  separate  times  during  the  past 
few  years  the  U.S.  Senate  has  acted 
favorably  on  this  constructive  legisla- 
tion. Under  existing  conditions,  it  would 
indeed  be  tragic  if  the  House  again  fails 
or  refused  to  join  in  this  effort. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  speech 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!  on  Monday  last, 
at  which  time  he  advocated  that  this 
Government  confine  and  restrain  its 
bombing  as  a  possible  initiative  toward 
peace.  I  value  highly  the  comments  of 
Senator  Cooper,  especially  because  of  his 
experience  as  our  Ambassador  to  India, 
as  our  representative  to  several  United 
Nations  General  Assemblies,  and  because 
he  has  made  several  trips  to  Southeast 
Asia  to  acquire  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  situation  there  as  it  exists. 

As  a  student  of  international  affairs 
and  diolomacy,  he  does  his  homcv.ork 
thoroughly;  he  speaks  seldom  but  when 
he  does,  he  always  has  something  worth 
listening  to  and  what  he  advo.;ates  is 
worth  attention.  Therefore,  I  hope — and 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  case— the  ad- 
ministration is  giving  the  most  careful 
consideration  to  the  proposals  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  on  Monday  last.  I  would 
hope,  too — and  I  assume  this  also  to  be 
the  case — that  the  administration  is  giv- 
ing the  most  serious  consideration  to  a 
proixisal  advanced  by  me  on  Monday 
last  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  pro- 
posal which  was  spoken  of  with  some 
favor  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
■Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  yesterday.  This  pro- 
posal seeks  to  have  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  take  up  and  consider 
the  question  of  Vietnam,  possibly  by  way 
of  the  resolution  which  was  offered  to  it 


in  late  January  1966  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg  on  behalf  of  the  President  and 
of  which  the  Council  is  presently  seized. 
On  this  proposal,  the  Secui-ity  Council 
has  taken  no  action.  Nor  has  it  taken 
any  other  official  action  on  Vietnam.  In 
my  judgment,  this  failure  to  act  repre- 
sents an  avoidance  cf  its  responsibility 
by  the  Council.  Under  the  U.N.  Charter, 
it  has  the  chief  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  threats  to  or  breakdowns  of  peace. 
The  distinguished  Secretary  General 
of  the  U.N..  of  course,  has  been  unrelent- 
ing and  dedicated  in  his  search  for  a 
path  to  a  solution  on  Vietnam.  This  ef- 
fort carries  an  aura  of  U.N.  concern  but 
the  Secretary  General  has  been  acting 
in  his  individual  and  diplomatic  capacity 
and  not  as  Secretary  General  by  direc- 
tion of  the  member  states  of  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council. 

What  I  have  proposed  is  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  now  act,  in  a  formal  fash- 
ion, in  line  with  its  organizational  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Charter.  The 
Coimcil  can  so  proceed  if  it  desires,  veto 
power  notwithstanding.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  to  take  up  a  question  of 
which  the  Council  is  seized,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  U.S.  resolution  on  Vietnam,  is  a 
procedural  matter.  Therefore,  while  the 
question  of  taking  up  may  involve  a  mo- 
tion, it  is  a  motion  which  is  not  subject 
to  veto. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  moreover,  that 
if  the  problem  of  Vietnam  can  be  brought 
actively  before  the  Security  Council  in 
this  way  that  an  invitation  would  then 
be  extended  to  all  relevant  parties — 
members  of  the  U.N.  or  not— to  appear 
before  the  Council  for  a  "cards  on  the 
table"  session,  to  the  end  that  this  brutal 
conflict  might  perhaps  subsequently  be 
brought  by  all  concerned  to  an  honor- 
able conclusion  at  a  suitable  negotiating 
table.  Again,  the  question  of  inviting  par- 
ticipants to  a  discussion  before  the  Coun- 
cil may  require  a  formal  motion.  On  the 
basis  of  the  precedents,  however,  this 
question  would  also  take  the  form  of  a 
procedural  motion  and,  hence,  not  be 
subject  to  veto.  Certainly,  that  is  the 
precedent  of  the  discussion  of  the  Korean 
question,  when  the  Government  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  in  Peking  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate  in  New  York  by 
invitation  of  the  Security  Council, 

It  may  be  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  would  not  be  inclined  as  a  body, 
to  select  the  participants  to  a  discussion 
on  Vietnam.  If  that  were  the  case,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  they  might  con- 
sider directing  the  Secretary'  General, 
U  Thant,  to  issue  such  invitations  in  its 
name  to  the  parties  whom  he  deems  most 
relevant  to  a  termination  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam. 

One  way  or  another,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  United  Nations  face  up  to  this 
responsibility,  now,  before  it  is  too  late — 
for  the  organization  and  for  peace.  The 
dangers  inherent  in  Vietnam  involve  not 
only  the  direct  and  indirect  belligerents 
but,  increasingly,  they  involve  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
note  that  two  proposals  have  been  made 
this  week:  one  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  which 
would  place  certain  responsibilities  on 
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the  United  States  to  r^ercise  an  initia- 
tive, and  the  other  proposal  which  has 
been  advanced  by  me  which  calls  first 
for  an  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  U  N'  and  then  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Nations  In  my  opinion 
both  of  these  proposals  have  merit  and 
are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  and  im- 
mediate consideration. 


REPORTS  OP  SLAVE  L.\BOR  CAMPS 
IN  PAKISTAN  HIGHLIGHT  SEN- 
ATE FAILLRE  TO  RATIFY  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CON-VENTIONS— 
LXXIV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  frustrating  reactions  encoun- 
tered by  advocates  of  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Genocide,  Slavery,  and  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women  is  deadening  in- 
difference. 

Why  worr>"  about  slavery  or  genocide. 
the  response  goes  These  are  dark  chap- 
ters In  human  hLstory.  they  argue,  but 
they  are  over  now.  gone  the  way  of  the 
dinosaur  and  the  dodo  bird.  Let  the  past 
be. 

Well.  Mr,  President.  I  do  not  relish 
destroying  the  ostrichUke  euphoria  of 
these  myopic  people,  but  forced  labor  and 
slavery  are  still  ver>-  much  with  us  in 
1967;  in  fact,  they  are  flourishing  com- 
mercial activities. 

A  May  17  article  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times — that  was  yesterday,  not  100  years 
ago — reveals  the  horror  of  slave  labor 
camps  In  West  Pakistan. 

In  these  camps,  young  boys  are  kid- 
naped and  taken  to  remote  areas  where 
they  are  forced  to  work  19  hours  a  day. 
subsist  on  bread,  tea,  and  pieces  of  onion. 
then  chained  together  at  night  for  4 
hours'  sleep 

We  in  the  Senate  can  no  longer  resort 
to  the  thoroughly  discredited  argument 
that  the  human  right  conventions  pro- 
hibit practices  which  no  longer  exist. 

These  conventions  deal  with  subject 
matter  as  current  and  relevant  as  nu- 
clear energy  and  urban  blight. 

The  Senate  can  ratify  the  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor.  Genocide.  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery.  By  so 
doing,  we  will  put  the  United  States 
squarely  on  record  on  the  vital  question 
of  human  dignity  With  the  great  pres- 
tige and  considerable  influence  of  the 
United  States  officially  recorded  against 
the  practices  prohibited  by  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions,  we  can  take  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  effort  to  eradicate 
barbaric  slave  labor  camps  from  our 
world 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  May  16  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  entitled  Pakistan  Bares  Horrors 
of  Slave  Labor  Camp"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[Chicago  Sun-Times.  May  161 

Pakistan  Bares  Horrors  or  Slave  Labor 

Camps 

( By  Mohammed  Zaman) 

Kabachi.     Pakistan    -About     a     thousand 

men  and  boys  are  believed  by  police  to  be  in 

virtual    captivity    la    Pakl.stan    slave    labor 


camps.  President  Ayab  Khau  has  announced 
dtterrent  punishment  and  a  special  Inquiry 
into  the  scandal  that  has  shocked  the  coun- 
try 

Reports  of  armed  camp  keepers,  brutality, 
kidnappings  and  even  killings  are  rife:  hand- 
cuffs, rifles  and  chains  have  been  found  at 
the  camps  In  northern  pxirts  of  West  Paki- 
stan Most  of  them  are  run  by  contractors 
digging  Irrigation  canals  for  the  public  works 
department. 

The  typical  camp  owner  probably  has  be- 
tween 100  and  200  donkey  carts  Younger  boys 
drive  the  carts,  which  are  used  to  remove 
earth,  while  older  boys  and  men  dig  canals. 
Tliey  live  in  tents,  and  their  only  food  is  dry 
bread,  tea  and  pieces  of  onion. 

GOD-rORSAKEN 

A  man  who  saw  one  of  the  camps  at  Sati 
Thana.  Hyderabad,  during  a  raid  said.  "It 
Wits  a  God-forsaken  place." 

Young  boys  are  kidnapped  and  taken  to 
these  remote  areas  and.  according  to  one 
source,  forced  to  work  19  hours  a  day  under 
threat  of  beatings.  At  night  they  are  chained. 

I  saw  boys  and  men  at  a  camp  digging  a 
canal  while  guards  on  horseback  kept  watch. 
Would-be  escapers  were  pursued,  caught  and 
punished.  Some  of  the  laborers  had  been 
living  In  camps  for  six  years,  and  among 
them  was  an  Afghan  national  who.  coming 
In  search  of  a  Job.  had  fallen  Into  the  hands 
of   agents   who   supply  labor   to   the   owners. 

I  also  met  Gul  Mohamed.  a  former  soldier 
who  w mted  to  start  a  shop  at  Hyderabad  An 
agent  suggested  he  should  supply  food  to  a 
camp;  he  agreed;  when  he  arrived,  he  was 
held  and  freed  only  after  several  years  when 
police  raided  the  camp. 

BONES     RECOVERED 

There  have  even  been  reports  that  boys  and 
men  who  refused  to  work  or  caused  other 
trouble  were  killed  and  biu-ied.  Police  have 
recovered  the  bones  of  one  man  thought  to 
be  such  a  victim 

How  did  police  learn  about  such  camps? 
Sahib  All.  an  Indefatigable  social  worker,  said 
Saturday  he  has  had  suspicions  since  last 
May.  when  the  son  of  a  friend  was  kidnaped. 

Cases  of  kidnaping  piled  up  until  Comr 
Anlsur  Rahman  Arif,  deputy  Inspector  gen- 
eral of  police,  with  the  support  of  West  Pak- 
istan Gov  Mohammnd  Moosa — formerly  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Pakistan  army- 
moved  m. 

Secret  service  men  spread  over  the  province 
They  did  a  good  Job.  and  Comr  ArIf  was  told 
about  two  camps  In  Khalrp\ir  Arlf  swooped 
In.  and  although  some  camp  keepers  escaped, 
many  were  arrested. 

A  witness  said.  "When  Arif  reached  one 
camp,  everyone  went  into  hiding,  but  one 
boy  was  arrested  He  was  so  afraid  that  he 
asked  Arlf  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would 
never  be  handed  back  to  the  camp  keepers. 
The  oath  was  taken,  the  boy  waved  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  some  25  boys  and  men  came 
running  from  cover  and  hugged  Artf. 

When  Zafr.in  Khan,  a  camp  keeper,  was 
arrested.  .'Vrlf  asked  the  boys  what  punish- 
ment they  would  suggest. 

"Chain  him  to  a  tree  and  we  boys  will 
stone  him  to  death."  said  little  Noor  Mo- 
hamefl,  who  said  he  was  beaten  by  Zafran 
and  had  a  Jug  of  boiling  tea  poured  over  him 
when  he  was  too  tired  to  work. 

Noor  was  not  alone  In  his  anger.  It  was 
shared  by  all  Pakistan.  Newspapers  and 
other  organizations  put  on  pressure.  "Hor- 
ror." WTote  the  Dally  Morning  News,  "does 
not  fully  describe  the  discovery  of  organized, 
widespread  use  of  slave  labor."  And  Sahib 
All  demanded  that  kidnapers  of  children  be- 
low the  age  of  10  should  be  sentenced  to 
death  or  deportation. 

This    was    the    beginning   of    a    large-scale 

drive     Police   are    now   combing    forests   and 

mountains,  and  already  more  than  300  boys 

and  men  have  been  released  from  10  camps. 

The  police  are  said  to  be  searching  particu- 


larly I'or  Omar  Shah,  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  kidnapers  and  .slave  labor  bosses. 


REHABILITATION  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Norman  Acton  has  been  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  World  Veterans  Federation, 
an  organization  representing  associations 
of  veterans  and  war  victims  in  50  coun- 
tries, since  1961. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  11  when  he 
served  as  an  infantrj-  olBcer  in  the  Pa- 
cific theater.  Mr,  Acton  has  served  in  key 
positions  in  a  number  of  International 
organizations  since  he  resigned  from  the 
service  in  1947. 

Mr.  Acton  addressed  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  April  27. 
1967,  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Acton's  views  on  the  state  of  rehabili- 
tatlon  activities  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues  If  there  are  no  objection,  j 
respectfully  request  that  his  remarks  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Mr.  Norman  Acton,  .Secrftart 
General  of  the  World  Veterans  Pep- 
ERATiON  Annual  Meeting  op  the  Presi- 
dent's CoMMirrEE  ON  Employment  of  thi 
Handicapped,  Wa-shincton,  April  27.  1967 
I  would  like  to  open  my  remarks  with  a 
word  of  special  appreciation  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employm-rrit  of  the 
Handicapped  for  the  emphasis  it  gives  to  the 
International  aspects  of  its  program.  Speak- 
ing not  as  a  citizen  of  any  rountry.  but  as 
one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  obsen- 
Ing  the  rehabilitation  scene  from  an  in- 
ternational perspective  for  some  years,  I 
would  like  to  assure  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  your  constant  concern  with  the 
progress  of  services  for  the  dl.-iabled  around 
the  world  has  been  received  in  other  coun- 
tries with  great  warmth  and  gratitude.  I 
think  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  for 
all  of  us  who  have  come  to  this  meeting,  and 
to  this  banquet,  from  outside  the  United 
States  when  I  say  that  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  of  cooperation  extended  for  two  dec- 
ades by  the  President's  Committee  has  been 
welcomed  and  appreciated  as  a  true  manifes- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  present  situation  in  the  re- 
habilitation field  around  the  world,  and  I 
have  been  immodest  enough  to  accept.  In 
doing  so.  I  must  point  out  that,  to  make  any 
sen.se  In  an  address  of  the  length  you  should 
be  expected  to  tolerate.  I  must  deal  In  gen- 
erall?.Btlons  Oeneralizatlon.s  of  course  are 
subject  to  exceptions,  and  I  will  not  pretend 
that  I  am  about  to  utter  any  universal  or 
eternal  truths.  I  would  like  simply  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  give  you  a  few  impres- 
sions based  on  some  ye.irs  of  experience  in 
international  organisations  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  disability,  and 
derived  from  my  having  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  what  is  being  done  in  most  part* 
of  the  world. 

Of  all  fields  of  human  endeavor.  I  know 
of  none  in  which  there  has  been  greater  real 
progress  In  the  past  20  years  than  In  thli 
complex  of  Interests  and  activities  we  call 
rehabsUt.itlon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  spell 
out  the  deuils.  We  all  know  that  what  we 
are  t.ilklng  about  was  to  many  people  some- 
thing new  at  the  end  of  World  War  II;  to- 
day, there  are  few  people  in  the  developed 
countries  who  do  not  know  something  of 
what  we  mean  by  rehabilitation.  We  all  re- 
member how  in  the  1940s  and  early  50s,  many 
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countries  were  making  their  first,  tentative 
efforts  to  organize  some  rudiments  of  a 
service,  today,  there  are  few  countries  with- 
out some  substantial  beginnings,  and  there 
are  many  with  programs  in  stages  of  vital 
development. 

But.  you  all  know  these  things,  so  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  about  success,  even  though 
there  has  been  much  of  It.  and  many  in  this 
room  have  been  instrumental  In  producing 
and  siisUilning  it.  I  think  It  more  useful  to 
use  the  tune  you  are  granting  to  me  for 
some  observations  about  the  problems  that 
exist  or  Improvements  that  may  be  sought. 

Before  finally  turning  my  back  to  success, 
however.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  there  has 
been  such  significant  progress  In  the  de- 
velopment of  services  for  the  disabled  In 
recent  years-  because  in  the  answer  we  may 
find  some  basis  for  evaluation  of  present  and 
future  problems.  I  would  cite  three  factors 
as  having  been  of  determining  influence  in 
the  work  of  the  past: 

First,  the  purpose  and  aim  of  rehabilita- 
tion—  as  a  concept,  as  a  profession,  as  a  field 
of  interest,  as  an  Institution,  as  a  local,  na- 
tional or  international  program — Is  essen- 
tially logical  and  valid.  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  that  the  objectives  we  seek  can  be 
proved  to  be  sound  and  efficient  whether  they 
are  evaluated  by  the  criteria  of  ethics,  of 
social  progress  or  of  the  most  pragmatic 
economics  In  an  era  when  mankind  has 
for  the  first  time  accepted  the  poesiblllty  of 
organizing  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
society,  rehabilitation  has  enjoyed  a  high 
priority  because  of  its  validity,  and,  let's 
face  It,  because  the  need  for  services  has 
been  more  apparent  than  In  some  other 
fields. 

Second,  possibly  because  of  the  considera- 
tions Just  mentioned,  the  field  of  service  for 
the  disabled  has  benefited  more  than  I  can 
possibly  describe  by  the  quality  of  the  people 
who  have  engaged  themselves  in  It.  Speaking 
as  one  who  has  been  on  the  fringes  of  this 
work,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  that  wonderful  fraternity  of  people 
who  make  up  the  world  of  rehabilitation.  It 
Is  subject  enough  for  another  speech,  but 
let  me  simply  state  that  many  of  the  world's 
problems — Including,  I  assure  you,  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany,  tension  In  the  Middle  East 
and  the  conflict  in  Vietnam — would  be  a 
great  deal  closer  to  solution  If  the  parties 
concerned  could  capture  the  spirit  of  co- 
operative endeavor  that  exists  in  the  rehabili- 
tation fraternity;  and  could  Identify  as  you 
have  done  the  reality  of  the  goals  which, 
when  we  reduce  human  aspiration  to  the  es- 
sentials, are  the  same  for  us  all. 

The  third  factor  that  has  impressed  me  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  has  been  the  warm  and 
bright  light  of  excitement  that  has  per- 
meated most  activities  in  this  field.  The  sat- 
isfactions of  service  have  been  magnified  by 
the  thrills  of  new  discoveries;  the  reward  of 
lives  given  new  values  has  been  multiplied 
by  the  friendships  which  span  nations  and 
continents.  It  has  become  so  well  known  that 
it  Is  almost  trite  to  say  It  again:  whenever 
and  wherever  you  have  contact  with  pro- 
grams for  the  disabled,  you  find  the  spark  of 
pioneering  combined  with  the  concept  of 
genuine  service  to  produce  a  sense  of  dy- 
namic purpose  that  I  can  only  describe  as 
excitement. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  would  like  to  i.ise  these 
three  factors— the  validity  of  the  purpose, 
the  quality  of  the  people  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  experience — to  evaluate  today's 
rehabilitation  picture  as  seen  from  the  inter- 
national point  of  view.  Please  recall  that  I  am 
looking  for  trouble,  and  letting  success  take 
care  of  itself 

If  the  purpose  of  our  rehabilitation  activ- 
ity has  been  valid  in  the  past,  it  Is  certainly 
even  more  so  today.  We  all  know  that  our  In- 
creased ability  to  prolong  life  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  improved  capacity  to  malte 
life  worth  the  prolongaUon;  and  that  often 


means  the  replacement,  augmentation  or  re- 
training of  necessary  functions  in  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  people.  It  is  obvious  that 
technological  development  Is  constantly  re- 
ducing the  vocational,  educational  and  rec- 
reational limitations  of  disability,  but  mak- 
ing even  more  challenging  the  problem  we 
have  done  the  least  to  solve — the  social  limi- 
tations of  disability.  We  may  regard  with 
pride  the  quality  of  many  of  our  services, 
but  I  think  few  of  us  would  claim  that  they 
are  perfect,  even  In  the  most  advanced  coun- 
tries. I  need  not  belabor  the  point  that  the 
requirements  of  the  world's  disabled  popula- 
tion are  not  yet  being  met,  and  whatever 
validity  of  purpose  may  have  existed  in  the 
past  remains  and  is  more  clearly  understood 
as  a  major  challenge  of  our  time. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
mankind  also  has  a  number  of  other  prob- 
lems, and  many  of  them  are  equally  im- 
portant. The  questions  of  population  ex- 
plosion and  hunger,  taken  separately,  thrust 
on  us  two  of  our  greatest  challenges;  taken 
together  they  threaten  the  existence  of 
human  society  as  we  know  it.  In  this  country, 
and  In  the  world,  the  struggle  to  give  reality 
to  the  concepts  of  human  rights  and  free- 
doms is  certainly  a  priority  demand  on  our 
attention.  And  so  on  through  a  myriad  of 
issues,  the  burdens  of  our  complex  society 
are  many  and  demanding.  I  know  that  none 
of  us  wished  to  divert  attention  or  support 
from  the  efforts  that  must  be  made  for  the 
solution  of  each  of  the  grave  problems  con- 
fronting our  nations  and  our  world,  but 
nevertheless  we  must  make  certain  that  our 
particular  area  of  activity  receives  Its  fair 
share  of  both  material  and  human  support. 

At  the  International  level  In  particular,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  to  continue 
pressing  the  validity  of  our  purpose;  because 
It  Is  at  that  level,  In  the  United  Nations,  the 
Specialized  Agencies  and  other  International 
bodies,  that  the  problems  and  demands  of 
mankind  are  seen  In  their  greatest  com- 
plexity. It  is  there  that,  despite  the  great 
work  that  has  been  done,  there  is  a  constant 
danger  that  the  help  available  for  rehabili- 
tation programs  will  be  curtailed  or  lost  as 
too  many  demands  are  made  on  too  few 
resources. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  repeat  a  plea 
I  have  made  on  other  occasions.  I  urge  that 
each  one  of  you,  through  your  organizations, 
your  representatives  In  the  Congress  and 
whatever  other  means  and  channels  you  have 
available,  make  certain  that  your  govern- 
ment not  only  continues  to  accord  an  ap- 
propriate priority  to  services  for  the  disabled 
In  your  country,  but  also  reflects  that  em- 
phasis In  Its  participation  In  International 
Institutions.  The  United  Nations,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  International 
Labor  Office,  UNICEP,  UNESCO:  these  are 
the  Inter-governmental  organizations  that 
should,  and  in  some  cases  do  play  a  major 
part  In  the  International  rehabilitation 
effort.  We  must  never  forget,  however,  that 
what  they  do,  and  what  resotuces  they  have, 
are  both  a  result  of  the  attitudes,  and  vUtl- 
mately  of  the  votes,  of  the  national  govern- 
ments which  are  their  members.  As  citizens, 
therefore,  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  make 
certain  that  our  government.  In  its  partici- 
pation In  and  support  of  these  world  bodies, 
stres-ses  the  Importance  of  there  being  suf- 
flcient  budget,  sufficient  qualified  staff  and 
sufficient  attention  to  Insure  that  continu- 
ing progress  will  be  achieved  In  the  develop- 
ment of  services  for  the  disabled. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  Labor  Office  are  today 
conducting  the  programs  In  this  field  which 
we  should  expect  as  a  minimum.  The  other — 
the  World  Health  Organization,  UNICEP  and 
UNESCO— are  not;  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  delegations  of  the  United  States  to  these 
bodies  have  not  insisted  that  they  should. 
That  may  suggest  a  starting  point  for  your 
efforts;  but  we  cannot  relax  on  any  front — 


and  that  Is  why  I  urge  that  we  take  every 
opporturUty  to  stress  the  Importance  of  this 
work  In  all  of  the  related  agencies. 

The  honest  praise  I  have  accorded  to  the 
people  of  the  rehabilitation  fraternity  might 
lead  you  to  believe  that  I  believe  there  are 
no  problems  in  this  area  of  our  evaluation. 
Unfortunately  that  Is  not  the  case.  In  most. 
If  not  all  countries,  the  number  of  persons 
professionally  engaged  In  this  field  of  work 
Is  Insufficient.  There  are  problems  of  train- 
ing facilities,  conditions  of  work,  competi- 
tion from  other  professions  also  seeking  per- 
sonnel, and  others  of  which  we  axe  all  aware. 
They  exist  In  the  most  advanced  countries. 
The  much  greater  problem,  however,  is  that 
of  the  newly  developing  countries,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  a  special  word  about  it. 

In  general,  the  personnel  problems  of  re- 
habilitation projects  in  the  newly  develop- 
ing countries  result  from  some  combination 
of  the  following  situations:  an  Insufficient 
system  of  primary  education  to  prepare  large 
numbers  of  young  people  for  specialized 
training  of  the  type  we  require;  a  serious 
deficiency  or  complete  absence  of  specialized 
training  facilities  for  the  disciplines  associ- 
ated with  services  for  the  disabled;  and  a 
public  mind  which  does  not  yet  accord  an 
appropriate  Importance  and  status  to  work 
in  the  rehabilitation  field. 

Thanks  to  priority  efforts  being  made  by 
many  countries,  aided  by  the  various  forms 
of  international  coop»eratlon,  an  Increasing 
number  of  young  people  with  a  primary  edu- 
cation is  being  produced  by  the  school  sys- 
tems of  the  developing  countries.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  beyond 
our  scope.  We  must  be  aware  of  It,  however, 
and  be  prepared  to  be  flexible  and  imagina- 
tive In  making  use  of  such  preparation  and 
such  skill  as  we  can  find. 

Until  now,  the  lack  of  spieciallzed  train- 
ing facilities  in  the  developing  areas  has 
led  us  to  put  great  emphasis  on  bringing  a 
relatively  few  qualified  individuals  to  the 
more  developed  countries  for  training.  This 
has  often  produced  favorable  results,  espe- 
cially when  the  individuals  have  returned  to 
their  own  countries  and  taken  leadership  In 
establishing  training  programs  there.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  all  realize  that  this 
Is  not  in  the  long  run  the  method  on  which 
we  can  rely.  It  does  not  make  sense  eco- 
nomically, it  cannot  possibly  oope  with  the 
problem  in  its  full  dimensions,  and  it  neces- 
sarily inhibits  or  distorts  to  some  degree  the 
evolution  of  an  indigenous  rehabilitation 
movement  as  a  part  of  the  development  proc- 
ess in  the  new  countries. 

Obviously,  it  will  never  be  a  question  of 
using  only  one  method  or  the  other,  and 
there  will  always  be  a  need  for  opportunities 
for  some  individuals  to  travel  to  other  coun- 
tries for  training.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  we  will  be  only  scratching  the  surface 
of  the  problem  in  most  of  the  newly  develop- 
ing countries  until  we  have  found  more  and 
better  ways  to  take  the  training  to  the  peo- 
ple where  they  need  and  will  use  it,  rather 
than  relying  on  the  contrary  process. 

The  question  of  the  public  image  of  re- 
habilitation as  a  profession  and  as  a  career 
Is  necessarily  related  to  the  entire  evolution 
of  our  work.  As  local  programs  are  launched 
and  succeed,  as  individuals  who  undertake 
a  career  In  such  programs  make  their  suc- 
cesses, as  training  facilities  become  available, 
so  there  will  be  increased  understanding  of 
the  work,  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  improvement  of  their 
status.  This  question  Is  also  related  to  the 
third  factor  in  my  evaluation — what  I  have 
called  the  excitement  of  the  experience — and 
I  will  turn  to  that  In  Just  a  moment. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  like  to 
mention  another  aspect  of  the  question  of 
the  rehabilitation  fraternity.  I  have  been 
talking  about  those  who  engage  tliemselves 
professionally  In  services  for  the  disabled, 
but  there  Is  another  very  Important  category 
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of  people  those  whos*  profession  is  iorue- 
tblag  else,  but  who  interest  themselves  in 
rehabilitation  activity  and  play  an  active  role 
■timulating.  supportlQi?  -ind  aiding  It.  We  all 
know  that.  In  mnny  coses,  local  and  naUon>U 
programs  can  trace  their  onglna  to  the  Ini- 
tiative and  dedication  of  such  Individuals. 
One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  hits  been  Its  success  In 
reachlni<  out  to  the  community  at  large  and 
In  convertlUK  so  many  people  not  only  to 
accept  the  principles  and  objectives  of  re- 
habilitation, but  also  to  engage  themselves 
In  active  work. 

Thanlcs  U)  the  activities  of  the  President's 
Committee  and  a  number  of  other  ?re:it  or- 
gacOzatlons  in  this  country,  the  rehabilita- 
tion fraternity  can  now  he  counted  in  the 
minions  and  that  goes  a  long  way  towards 
explalmng  the  broad  base  of  support  from 
both  governmental  and  private  sources  upon 
which  your  programs  can  draw  Similar  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  some  other  countries. 
but  I  earnestly  believe  that  major  challenge 
for  U8  all  Is  that  of  breaKlng  through  to  the 
larger  public  in  m.iny  countries  Too  often 
our  programs  are  encx^ed  In  shells  of  Indlfter- 
ence.  misinformation,  tradition  and  even 
Jealousy  or  over-possesslveness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  may  have  originated  or  devel- 
oped the  Kroundwork  The  techniques  of  the 
President's  Committee  or  of  any  other  Insti- 
tution are  not  iiecesearliv  exportable  but 
tiie  spirit  and  example  can  certainly  be  used 
eflectlvely  I  would  encourage  anyone  who 
has  contacts  or  resp<.>nsl01!ltie.'?  In  the  inter- 
national sphere  constantly  to  urge  that  high 
priority  be  given  to  metusures  which  will  be 
appropriate  to  the  social  situation  In  the 
country  concerned  and  will  obtain  the  inter- 
est and  involvement  of  a  wider  segment  of 
the  public  than  Is  usually  the  case 

The  last  point,  as  every  other  I  have  made. 
la  both  cause  and  etTect  of  what  I  have  called 
the  excitement  of  the  experience  It  might 
■•en  that  when  we  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  and  dedicated  people  engaged 
In  what  we  know  ls  an  import.int.  socially 
*n<l  econoraiCiUIy  valid  field  of  interest,  we 
have  enough  My  view  l.s  t^at  there  must  also 
b«  the  electric  Impulse  of  pioneering,  of  con- 
fronting .iiid  jverccmlng  difficulty,  of  apply- 
ing to  every  phase  of  work  in  the  rehablllta- 
Uon  field  the  courage,  the  stamina  and  the 
eeeentla:  optimism  which  we  know  must 
maJce  up  the  character  of  the  successfully 
rehabilitated  individual. 

I  have  said  that  we  have  had  such  exclt«- 
ment  and  that  It  has  been  one  of  the  founda. 
tion.s  of  (ju-  progress,  and  I  know  that  Is 
true.  But.  I  wonder  if  we  can  be  entirely  cer- 
tain that  we  are  maintaining  it.  Especially  In 
the  International  realm.  I  compare  the  spirit 
of  today's  programs  with  the  flavor  those 
days  nearly  20  years  ago  when  the  combined 
International  program  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Specialized  Agencies  and  the  Non-Cov- 
ermnental  Organizations  whs  created  and 
launched,  and  I  wonder  if  we  are  attacking 
today's  problems  with  the  same  crusading 
««al?  * 

I  suggest  thit  we  make  certain  that  we  are 
•till  crusaders  In  the  world  One  final  char- 
acteristic of  the  rehabilitation  fraternity  1- 
that  It  Is  made  up  of  people  who  have  seen 
the  real  poteiUlallty  of  the  human  spirit  and 
are  consequently  ready  and  eager  to  Join 
haad»  acpiss  the  various  boundaries  which 
separate  mankind  in  order  to  help  each  other 
It  la  for  that  simple  reason  that  work  for  the 
disabled  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful channels  of  International  understanding 
and  cooperation.  It  Is  for  that  simple — but 
vaatly  important— reason  that  we  must  make 
certain  that  the  international  activity  of  the 
rehabilitation  fraternity  continues,  and  ex- 
panda. 


PACEM  IN  TE3lRIi3  Et 

Mr.  PERCY    Mr  President,  I  am  grat- 
ified to  note  tiiat  the  concept  of  an  A.sian 


approach  to  resolving  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  will  be  explored  at  a  highly 
significant  convocation  beint^  sponsored 
In  Gt>neva.  Swltrerland.  May  28-31,  1967. 
by  t^.c  Center  fur  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions.  This  is  a  remarkable 
o'/anization  headed  by  a  remarkable 
American.  Robert  M.  Hutchins.  whom  I 
have  known  and  admired  since  I  served 
as  his  student  marshal  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  27  years  ago. 

The  convocation  will  bring  together 
some  400  political.  Intellectual,  and  re- 
ligious leaders  from  more  than  70  na- 
tions— including  the  Western  powers, 
the  leading  Communist  states  of  Europe, 
and  the  neutralist  nations  of  the  world. 
The  convocation  has  scheduled  a  panel 
discussion  devoted  to  exploring  the  pos- 
sibilities of  neutralizing  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
accepted  in  principle  the  center's  invita- 
tion to  have  participants  from  Hanoi 
join  with  their  neighbors  from  the  other 
countries  most  immediately  invcilved  In 
the  conflict  South  Vietnam.  Lao';  Cam- 
bodia. Thailand,  and  Indonesia  have 
agreed  to  be  represented  by  persons  of 
stature  and  influence.  The  Victcong  also 
have  ackno'*ledged  the  invitation,  but 
have  not  yet  indicated  what  their  de- 
cision will  be. 

Mr  Hutchins  has  emphasized  that  this 
is  in  no  sense  a  peace  parley  aimed  at 
settling  the  immediate  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, Any  such  meeting  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  official  and  highly  secret — 
while  the  proposed  discussions  in  Geneva 
will  be  wholly  unofficial  and  public.  What 
the  center's  convocation  might  provide 
Is  an  opportumty  for  Asians  to  set  forth 
the  kind  of  future  they  would  envision 
if  they  could  be  insured  that  none  of  the 
great  powe.s — Eastern  or  Western — 
would  intervene  with  force  of  arms  to 
di.srupt  the  neutrality  and  independence 
of  the  several  countries 

The  chairman  of  the  panel  will  be  a 
neutralist  with  long  experience  in  the 
area.  Chester  Ronnlng.  of  Canada,  a  dip- 
lomat who  has  eaiTied  the  respect  of  all 
sides  in  the  current  controversy  The 
basic  proposition  to  which  the  Vietnam- 
ese, the  Cnmbodlans,  the  Laotians,  the 
Thais,  and  the  Indonesians  will  be  a.sked 
to  address  themselves  is  this: 

Neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia 
would,  at  a  minimum,  require  an  end  to 
the  present  intervention  in  Vietnam,  and 
some  guarantee  against  a  repetition  of 
such  intervention  by  great  powers.  Mat- 
ters of  reconstruction  of  war  damage, 
and  of  regional  economic-technological 
development,  would  be  relevant  to  the 
discussion  as  conditions  of  stability  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  neutralized  zone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  discussion, 
taking  place  before  an  audience  of  lead- 
ers of  all  political  persuasions  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  dcsen-es  the  support 
of  all  who  believe  that  honorable  and 
lasting  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam cannot  and  must  not  be  left  to  force 
of  arms  I  am  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  this  convocation  by  designating 
one  of  its  highest  otTicials.  Ainba.ssador 
Arthur  Goldberg,  to  set  forth  the  admin- 
istration's viewpoint.  And  I  am  plea.sed. 
too,  that  there  will  be  seven  distinguished 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  among  those 
present. 


The  convocation  in  Geneva  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  matt^-r  of  Vietnam.  It  i.s.  in 
fact,  called  to  consider  the  whole  rane? 
of  contemporary  threats  to  coexistence: 
the  division  of  Europe  as  exemplified  by 
the  existence  of  two  Germanys;  the 
stresses  that  limit  the  elTectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  and  it^s  vital  peacekeep- 
ing function:  the  pressures,  the  prob- 
lems— and  hopefully  the  ultimate  bene- 
fits— of  the  technological  revolution  that 
is  reshaping  our  world. 

But  any  contem;x)rary  discussion  of 
the  broad  Issues  of  war  and  peace  ines- 
capably begins  with  Vietnam.  This  tragic 
conflict  has  become  the  focus  of  contem- 
porary hi.story.  It  ral.ses  great  and  fun- 
damental questions  as  to  the  exe!Ti.=;e  of 
military  and  political  power.  And.  ines- 
capably, it  raises  the  moral  qe.stlons  that 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  each  of  u.s.  no 
matter  what  view  he  may  take  of  our 
counti-ys  increasing  Involvement  on  the 
Asian  mainland. 

Robert  Hutchins  has  said  that  his  cen- 
ter has  tried  to  devise  the  convocation 
program  so  as  to  "kevi)  the  moral  i.-sue 
on  an  agenda  that  of  necessity  must  deal 
intensively  and  directly  with  questions 
of  militarj'  intervention,  political  con- 
frontation, nuclear  deterrence,  the  dis- 
parity betw'een  rich  nations  and  poor, 
overpopulation,  and  all  the  other  ur- 
gently practical  matters  that  afflict  us 
wherever  we  live." 

Thus,  as  did  the  meeting  that  pre- 
ceded it  in  New  York  2  years  ago,  the 
convocation  has  taken  its  name — Pacem 
In  Terrl.s — from  the  great  encyclical  of 
the  lat-e  Pope  John  who  addre.s,sed  him- 
self to  men  of  good  will  of  all  faiths,  and 
of  none. 

No  one  should  delude  hims-:lf  that  talk 
alone  can  bring  i)eace  to  a  divided  world 
Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  tiie  absence 
of  rational  dialog  among  the  peoples 
and  their  leaders  can  produce  anything 
but  an  extension  of  world  tensions.  We 
are  all  in  the  debt  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  and 
those  who  will  come  from  around  the 
world  to  consider  the  threats  to  coex- 
l.stence  that  cast  a  shaaow  on  the  human 
race. 


MADISON  CAPIT.AL  TIMES  HITS 
SUPER  OIL  GIVEAWAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hart]  is  conducting  a  great 
battle  in  the  Judiciary  Conmilttee  to  try 
to  save  a  natural  resource  of  almo.'^t  in- 
credible value:  the  oil  shale  deposits  in 
Western  States  worth  an  estimated  $3  5 
trillion:  that  is  right.  $3'^.  thousand 
billion. 

With  this  much  at  stake,  the  battle  for 
special  interest  control  is  well  financed 
and  politically  powerful,  as  mignt  be 
exiJecled. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  come 
I'P  with  a  highly  questionable  proposal 
for  huge  consortiums — $100  million  con- 
sortiums to  be  exact — to  research  and 
tiien  exploit  tills  vast  resource 

Tills  metliod  would  play  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  nvst  puwe:  ful  financial  and 
political  elemeiit  in  Ameiica;  namely.  b!g 
oil. 

Tlie  Capital  Times  of  MadLson.  Is  an 
excellent  article  by  its  Washington  cor- 


respondent, Al  Maund,  analyzes  this  po- 
tential giveaway. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BiCOEoT  GrVT..\WAY  IN  HISTORY 

W.^sHiNGTON,— The  biggest  giveaway  of 
natural  resources  in  American  history  may 
be  going  on  under  our  very  eyes.  It  dwarfs 
Teapot  Dome  but— far  from  being  a  furtive 
affair— all  moves  have  been  announced  and 
It  promises  to  have  the  blessing  of  Congress. 

This  is  the  fear  of  a  number  of  liberals 
here  who  charge  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Is  handlnp  over  to  the  petroleum 
•cligopoly  '  federally-owned  oil-shale  deposits 
in  Colorado.  Utah  and  Wyoming  that  have 
an  estimated  worth  of  S3.5  trtlllon. 

Some  observers  bitterly  say  this  arrange- 
ment represents  President  Johnson's  payoff 
to  the  oil  industry  for  past  favors  and  his 
bid  to  get   campaign   funds   from   them   In 

1968. 
The  situation  is  roughly  this: 
The  Western  shale  areas  are  said  to  have 
in  them  five  or  six  times  more  oil  than  has 
been  produced  in  the  U.S.  to  date.  But  there 
has  been  no  production  carried  out  In  this 
vast  preserve,  and  there  Is  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  a  method  exists  for  profit- 
ably extracting  oil  from  the  rocks. 

Naturally  the  'Western  states  Involved  are 
strongly  In  favor  of  having  production  efforts 
launched.  Under  a  mineral  leasing  act  passed 
In  1930  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  em- 
powered to  parcel  out  federal  lands  for  drill- 
ing by  oil-seekers  But  the  extraction  of  oil 
from  shale  would  clearly  Involve  much  more 
caplUl  Investment  than  the  raising  of  a  con- 
ventional well  nc;.  It  promised  to  be  a  game 
only  the  rich  could  play.  And  It  wouldn't  be 
politic  to  hand  over  the  public  domain  to 
the  rich — too  baldly,  that  is. 

After  a  couple  of  years  of  wrestling  the 
problem  and  with  counsel  from  a  citizens 
advisory  committee.  Secretary  Udall  came  up 
with  a  formula. 

Its  Implications  were  brought  out  at  hear- 
ings held  earlier  this  month  hy  a  Senate 
anti-monopoly  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sen.  Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.). 
Udall  proposes  to  give  a  research-and-de- 
velopment  Inise  to  any  oil-seeker  who  can 
pledge  $100  million  to  the  project.  If  the  test 
proves  s'.:ccessful,  then  the  entrepreneur 
would  be  i;r.inted  a  larger  production  lease. 
Wouldn't  this  $100  million  requirement 
shut  out  many  investors?  Udall  expressed 
the  hope  ;  li.it  small  fry  would  band  together 
in  consortiums  to  finance  ventures. 

But  two  member  of  tlie  oil  sliale  advisory 
committee-  economist  J.  K  G.ilbralth  and 
the  old  New  Dealer  Benjamin  Cohen — regis- 
tered strong  dissent.  As  did  former  Illinois 
Sen.  Paul  Douglas,  who  appeared  as  a  witness. 
They  contended  that  the  only  $100  million 
consortiums  would  be  tho.se  formed  by  the 
big  oil  companies.  And  they  raised  the  basic 
question;  What's  the  rush'.' 

Why  push  the  exploitation  of  these  lands 
when  the  earliest  time  of  need  for  the  oil  in 
tliem  would  be  1985? 

Why  not  H  federal  re.search  program  that 
would  detprmine  the  be.st  means  of  produc- 
tion and  the  true  value  of  leases? 

There  is  also  the  arijument  that  the  federal 
government  iifelf  might  develop  these  public 
lands  in  a  fasiilon  that  would  break  the 
prlre-fixing  yoke  the  oil  Industry  has  Im- 
posed upon  consumers. 

Tl.e  proponents  of  this  radical  Idea  point 
out  that  the  most  eincieut  method  of  proc- 
essing oil  shale  conceived  thus  far  involves 
techniques  for  which  federal  agencies  are 
well  suited. 

This  technique— the  la  situ"  method — 
calls  for  setting  otf  underground  atomic 
bombs  to  melt  the  shale.  The  Atomic  Energy 


Committee  has  already  performed  such  a 
chore  for  natural  gas  producers  In  New 
Mexico. 

Then  there  would  be  the  dlpplng-off  of 
the  oil  and  brtoglng  It  to  the  surface.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  involved  in 
this  retort  technique  since  1945. 

However,  as  things  stand  now.  Secretary 
Udall  can  proceed  with  his  $100  million  plan. 
No  legislation  is  required.  Only  massive  Con- 
gressional protest  could  stop  it. 

The  House  Interior  Committee,  chaired  by 
'Wayne  Aspinall  of  Colorado,  has  been  singu- 
larly incurious  about  the  matter.  And  there 
are  those  who  suggest  that  a  great  de.al  ha.s 
been  made  betv/een  the  Interior  Department 
and  Aspinall,  whose  hostility  toward  con- 
servation projects  Is  notorious. 

The  purported  swap  Is  said  to  be:  Aspinall 
gets  the  oU-shale  development  for  his  home 
state;  In  return  he  will  no  longer  block  bills 
giving  federal  protection  and  help  to  tame 
"wild  rivers"  like  the  Wolf  River  Ui  Wisconsin 
or  to  preserves  Ulte  the  Apostle  Islands. 

Rep.  Bob  Kastenmeler  (D-Watertown)  is 
a  new  member  of  the  Interior  Committee.  He 
says  he  favors  a  "go-slow"  attitude  toward 
development  of  the  federal  oil-shale  lands. 
He  opposes  leasing  them  to  private  interests 
and  even  expresses  reservations  about  the 
government  doing  research  and  development. 
for  fear  this  publlcly-flnanced  effort  might 
be  given  gratis  to  the  oil  companies. 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
SUMER INTERESTS  SUPPORTS 
TRUTH    IN    LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  13.  Mr.  Leslie  V.  Dix,  Acting  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests,  delivered 
an  impressive  statement  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
truth-in-lending  bill.  Mr.  Dix  was  rep- 
resenting Miss  Betty  Purness,  who  'was 
not  officially  sworn  in  until  May  1. 

Mr.  Dix  delivered  a  most  effective  sum- 
mary of  the  argm'nents  for  truth  in  lend- 
ing. The  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  has  been  in  touch  with 
various  officials  where  truth  in  lending 
has  been  tried,  such  as  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  the  Canadian  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  President's  Committee  con- 
cluded that  truth  in  lending  has  proved 
to  be  fair,  practical,  and  workable. 

The  strong  endorsement  given  to  the 
bill  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests  is  further  evidence 
of  the  strong  support  the  administration 
has  given  to  this  long-delayed  reform. 
I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  subcommit- 
tee meets  on  June  8  and  9,  it  can  report 
out  an  effective  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Dix's  statement  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object  .on,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Leslie  V.  Dix,  Acting  Execu- 
tive DiBECTOR,  President's  Committee  on 
CoNSUMEE  Interests 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  testify  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Betty  Purness,  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs — designate, 
and  the  President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests.  Due  to  commitments  antedating 
her  appointment.  Miss  Purness  will  not  be 
on  duty  untU  May  1.  As  you  know,  Miss 
Purness  has  endorsed  S.  5  In  her  March  28 
report  to  the  Chairman.  Additionally,  she  has 
reviewed  the  statement  I  am  giving  here 
today  and  It  coincides  with  her  views. 


We  are  convinced  that  the  American  con- 
sumer wants  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  and 
that  the  country  Is  now  ready  for  it.  Indica- 
tions of  this  trend  are  contained  In:  the 
results  of  certain  Congressional  polls  which 
iiave  been  reported;  In  the  success  of  similar 
legislation  In  Massachusetts;  the  introduc- 
tion of  simUar  bills  In  other  State  legisla- 
tures; and,  the  recognition  of  the  need  for 
uniform  consumer  credit  legislation  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws. 

In  connection  with  the  record  of  Truth- 
in-Lendlng  achievement  In  Massachusetts, 
1  v.ould  like  to  emphasize  a  few  words  taken 
from  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  John  P. 
Clair,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Banks  and 
General  Counsel  to  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs  and 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  this  Com- 
mittee. I  quote : 

"Truth  in  Lending  has  naet  with  an  un- 
usual and  unexpected  measure  of  success. 
The  allegations  made  by  those  who  opposed 
the  principle  of  truth  in  lending,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  completely  unworkable, 
have  been  proved  beyond  doubt  to  have 
been  in  error.  We  are  encountering  no  dif- 
ficulty from  the  lending  agencies  of  this 
CoiTunonwealth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
reverse  is  true.  I  think  it  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  the  banking  Interests  at  every 
level  are  co-operating  in  every  possible  way, 
and  that  as  a  result  thereof,  the  public  In- 
terest  is   being   substantially   served." 

Commissioner  Clair  went  on  to  add  that 
the  other  Massachusetts  law  ( Chapter  255D, 
G.L.).  which  requires  full  disclosure  in  an- 
nual percentage  and  dollars  In  all  retail  sales 
of  goods  or  services  on  time.  Is  also  meeting 
with  success  and  that  the  ".  .  .  .  normal  dis- 
turbances, which  any  new  regulatory  statute 
creates,  have  been  resolved  through  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  great  majority  of  retailers 
in  this  Commonwealth  .  .  ."  Our  report  to 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  also  states  that  the  Cana- 
dian province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  experienced 
success  'With  its  Truth-ln-Lendlng  law  as  well. 
We  should  acknowledge  the  work  of  the 
National  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
La'ws  In  their  project  of  some  years  standing 
to  develop  a  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code, 
hopefully  for  ultimate  adoption  by  the  sev- 
eral States.  But  the  deliberations  are  not 
fin;shed.  nor  does  the  draft  code  provide  for 
disclosure  of  all  finai.ce  charges  in  terms  of 
en  annual  percentage  rate.  Moreover,  It  will 
likely  be  some  time  before  all  States  will  en- 
act the  code  if  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  is  an  ex- 
ample. While  truly  a  monumental  achieve- 
ment, this  code  was  considered  and  debated 
for  approximately  seven  years  before  adoption 
by  the  Commissioners  and  endorsed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  1952.  Only  now, 
after  two  decades,  has  it  been  adopted  by  47 
States  and  2  Territories,  and  most  of  the 
States  have  made  some  variations  from  the 
Uniform  Code  as  proposed  to  them  for  adop- 
tion by  the  Commissioners  i  reference:  Pore- 
word,  pp.  viii-ix.  Uniform  Laws  Annotated, 
Uniform  Commercial  Code) . 

Even  If  the  current  project,  the  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Code,  Is  eventually  sent  to 
the  States  for  enactment,  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee that  each  Jurisdiction  will  use  the  same 
criteria  for  comparing  the  costs  of  credit. 
However,  should  the  Consumer  Credit  Code 
be  adopted  by  all  the  States  aa  drafted,  It 
would  complement  S.  5  ■with  neither  the  code 
nor  S,  5  being  a  substitute,  one  for  the  other. 
And  of  course,  should  the  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code  in  Its  final  form  prove  to  meet 
fully  the  standards  of  the  present  bill,  Sec- 
tion 6(b)  thereof  provides  for  the  exemption 
of  any  State  from  Its  requirement  If  the 
State  law  meets  the  disclosure  standards  of 
Section  4.  Consequently,  we  believe  it  cannot 
be  argued,  at  any  rate  convincingly,  that  S. 
5  is  unnecessary  on  the  grounds  that  other 
solutions  may  be  on  the  horizon. 
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Aa  to  need,  we  suggest  that  enactment  of 
S.  5  la  more  than  ever  In  the  public  Interest 
because    of    the    growing    use    of    consumer 
credit  and  the  entry  of  additional  businesses 
Into   the    Held   of   credit,   charging    18  ;     per 
annum  and   even   beyond   18<^.  All   ciuzens 
who  use  credit  should  be  appraised  of  theae 
coats  as  a  matter  of  elementary  candor  and 
fair  dealing.   The   Independent   Bankers  As- 
sociation   of   America    Is    of    the    same    view 
according  to  their  resolution  adopted  March 
4,    1967.   which  endorses  S    5    Great  weight 
should  be  given  to   this  expression  frcm  an 
organization  which,  according  to  your  March 
21  statement.  Chairman  Pro.xmlre.  represents 
nearly  one-half  the  total  number  of  banks  In 
the   country     .Mso   endorsing   S.   5.    a   credit 
manager  of  one  of  the  large  furniture  stores 
In  the  mid-west  wrot«  us  on  March  25,  cate- 
gorizing S    5  as  a  ■•       .  good,  neces.<!arv,  and 
fair  bill  '  as  follows    "         We  will  be  happier 
when  everyone  has  to  disclose  the  true  an- 
nual percentage  rate  and  we  can  eliminate 
the     vag\ienesa     that    has     become     a     yoke 
around  our   necks  in   answering  customer's 
questions  about  the  annual  percentage  rat« 
per  year 

Insistence  on  full  and  fair  disclosure  un- 
der the  comparative  features  of  S    5  will  be 
of  great  Importance  to  young  married  couples 
who    may    not    have    the   cash    to   set    up   a 
household    Families  are   now  started  earlier 
and  the  resultant  capital  expenditures  that 
must  be  then  made  are  customarily  financed 
over  a  period  of  time    These  young  people 
simply  have  not  had  the  time  to  accumulate 
sufficient  funds  to  make  acquisitions  on  other 
than   a  credit   basis    .\11  people  should   use 
credit  wisely    b-a:  It  ■-an  be  catastrophic  for 
young  persons  starting  out   in  life  to  over- 
ext«nd  thenwelves    This  bill  will  point  the 
way  to  sound  money  management,  especially 
for  the  untutored    But  sound  money  man- 
agement Is  more  difficult  without   the  com- 
parability tool  of  an  annual  percei;tage  rate 
by  which  to  make  decisions  as  between  lend- 
ers or  vendors   of   credit     .Additionally,   3    5 
will  be  Important  to  the  established  family 
that  wishes  to  borrow  for  an  expensive  Item 
such  as  a  college  education  for  children  of 
which  I  shall  say  more  later.  Indeed.  Truth- 
ln-Lendln<  will   be  of   value  of   any  family 
faced  with  a  sudden  expense.  But,  quite  apart 
from    the   emergent   situations,    the    use   of 
credit  Is  now  a  way  of  life  and  figures  In  the 
usual    purchases   of    furniture,    automobiles 
and  homes 

Credit  can  be  costly  The  cost  of  using 
credit  and  how  theae  costs  are  assessed  by 
lenders  has  become  of  Increasing  concern  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  total  consumer  debt, 
now  approximating  $93  4  billion  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1967  with  Interest  and  finance  charges 
amounting  to  about  $13  billion. 

S  5  provides  for  all  charges  above  the  oth- 
erwise cash  price  to  be  Included  In  the  total 
amount  financed  So  many  shoppers  for  credit 
are  treated  with  the  razzle-dazzle  of  gim- 
mickry and  superfluous  charges  tucked  under 
such  terms  as  Investigative  fees."  "credit 
checks"  or  '  finance  charges,"  etc  ,  that  It  la 
critically  important  for  all  charges,  as  S.  a 
provides,  to  be  clearly  stated  and  Included 
In  the  computation  of  the  annual  percentage 
rate  It  Is  well  documented  that  the  low-in- 
come group.s.  who  cannot  afford  the  dollars 
for  convenience  often  pay  overcharges  with- 
out reason,  all  because  the  true  credit  costs 
and  Interest  rates  are  disguised  and  larded 
over  by  complicated  mathematical  sophistry 
The  Consumer  Advisory  Council  In  its  Re- 
poTt  to  the  President  last  year  had  this  to 
aay  about  lending  practices 

"For  the  wary  and  well-tn-do  ax  well  aa  the 
unsophisticated  *nd  economically  despairing, 
present-day  practices  make  It  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  Intelligent  declsloaa  about 
credit.  Various  methods  of  stating  consu- 
mer credit  costs  confuse  confound,  and  often 
mask  the  true  financing  costs  In  an  ideal 
credit  transaction,  the  debtor  Is  told  the  ac- 
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curate  price  of   credit  and   the  charges  are 
stated  as  an  annual  rate  .  .   " 

As  you  know.  President  Johnson  has  urged 
the  adoption  of  Truth-ln-Lending  in  each  of 
his   three    Consumer   Messages    to   the   Con- 
gress. Most  recently  on  Pebruar>-  17  he  said: 
"The  consumer  should  not  have  to  be  an 
actuary  or  a  mathematician   to  understand 
the  rate  of  interest  that  Is  being  charged." 
Recently.    I   saw   a   photograph    of   a   bank 
front.  On  the  sign  are  these  words: 
5  "c  Interest. 
Certificate  of  Deposit. 
3  Months  $500  or  More. 
Another  sign  on  the  outside  wall  shows  a 
borrower  gazing  at  a  set  of  car  kevs.  This 
picture  is  captioned 

"Yours  .  .    for  only  5 'I,  Interest." 
Quite  obviously  the  loan  couldn't  be  for 
5  o   per  annum  because  no  bank  could  pay 
a  depositor  5  ;    on  deposits  and  then  lend 
money  at  the  same  rate. 

The  basic  fault,  as  we  see  It,  under  present 
practices  Is  that  a  consumer  cannot  compare 
the  relative  credit  costs  (and  therefore 
choose  knowledgeably)  between,  for  exam- 
ple, revolving  credit  accounts,  retail  Install- 
ment contracts.  Installment  loans  from 
banks,  small  loan  companies,  and  credit  un- 
ions, or  the  use  of  liquid  assets  such  as  sav- 
ings accounts. 

Here  are  but  two  examples  of  the  confu- 
sion common  under  present  practices, 
brought  to  our  attention 

One  California  writer  was  solicited  by  a 
finance  company  domiciled  in  Iowa  that 
urged  her,  as  its  brochure  said,  "to  phone 
and  ask  for  it  now." 

She  would  pay  $5  00  a  month  for  24  months 
on  a  loan  of  $89  42.  Total  Interest  charges 
would  total  $30,58,  Our  correspondent  was 
shocked  when  she  determined  that  the  total 
Interest  rate  was  about  33  per  cent. 

Secondly.  Raymond  C   Jancauskas,  S.J,.  a 
teacher  of  statistics  In  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.   Loyola  University,  Chicago, 
reports  of  tactics  used  by  ceruin  lenders  to 
switch  would-be  borrowers  from  the  true  six 
[)er  cent  Federally  guaranteed  loan,  as  spec- 
ified in  terms  of  the  Higher  Education   Act. 
In   fact,    writes   Father   Jancauskas    (and    I 
quote  from  his  article  appearing  in  the  March 
25.  1967.  issue  of  the  America  magazine),  an 
applicant   switched    from   the    true  six   per 
cent  loan  to  one  advertised  as  a  loan  with  a 
credit  service  charge  |of|        .4  per  cent  per 
annum   computed   on   the   amount   of   edu- 
cational    charges    each     year.     Since     such 
charges — or  tuition  pavinents— ore  common- 
ly paid  twice  a  year.  Father  Jancauskas  has 
computed  that  the  total  loan  is  really  a  true 
rate  of   13  5  per  cent    He  also  reports   that 
other  educational   loan    plans   from   finance 
agencies  actually  cost  the  borrower  effective 
annual  rates  of  21  and  31.8  per  cent — and  yet 
the  dollar  cost  of  the  loan  seems  deceptively 
low. 

The  opportunity  to  compare  approximate 
annual  percentage  rates  on  different  loans  is 
now  afforded  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
by  virtue  of  a  Department  of  Defense  direc- 
tive which  now  prescribes  minimum  stand- 
ards of  fairness  for  sellers  and  lenders  to 
observe  in  dealing  with  military  personnel  as 
consumers  This  landmark  issuance  recog- 
nizes that  the  great  majority  of  those  en- 
gaged In  making  loans  and  extending  credit 
deal  fairly  and  Justly  with  our  military  per- 
^annel.  but  It  also  recognizes  that  many 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  young  and 
inexperienced  In  these  matters  and  therefore 
unable  to  determine  on  their  own  whether 
they  are  paying  fair  and  proper  finance 
charges  Accordingly,  the  directive  provides 
a  set  of  minimum  standards  of  fairness  for 
credit  contracU  Including  the  full  disclosure 
of  key  Information  such  as  the  approximate 
annual  rate.  Surely,  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  Information  as  now  afforded  the  Armed 
Forces   and   the  residents  of  Massachusetts. 


In  short,  the  objections  still  heard  in  some 
quarters  about  stating  the  charges  In  terms 
of  an  annual  rate  suggest  that  some  vendors 
are  afraid  of  price  competition.  However,  we 
believe  th.it  the  great  preponderance  of  com- 
petent businessmen  will  appreciate  the  wis- 
dom of  S  5;  that  they  will  be  willing  to  abide 
by  the  rules  and  recognize  the  law.  not  only 
for  what  it  will  do  for  the  buyer  but  what 
it  will  do  for  them  In  fostering  fair  cr.m- 
petltlon — one  of  the  most  .American  of  our 
traditions.  Tlie  ethical  buslnesinmn  knows 
that  to  mislead  his  customers  is  both  wrong 
and  eventually  self-defeating.  The  sharp  and 
shoddy  credit  practices  are  not  for  him.  he 
want.s  to  avoid  devaluation  of  his  reputation 
Forcing  the  evasive  seller  of  "E-Z  Credit"  to 
state  his  price  and  annu:kl  percentage  rate 
in  the  same  terms  as  the  reputable  lender 
or  merchant  should  Improve  the  market- 
place. But  even  as  between  the  reputable 
vendors  of  credit — to  match  and  face  the 
competition  of  our  peers  Ls  the  very  essence 
uf  American  enterprise 

May  I  close  bv  saying  that  many  laws  are 
on  the  statute  b<x)ks  to  protect  the  seller  or 
lender  In  the  debtor-creditor  relationship- 
laws  that  In  one  aspect  have  been  charac- 
terized as  generally  weighted  in  favor  or  the 
creditor.  For  the  most  part  thev  were  orig- 
inally devised  as  protection  for  the  creditor 
In  common  law  when  credit  was  uncommonly 
granted  and  cash  payment  was  the  usual 
thing  rather   than  the  unusual. 

But  now  we  live  in  a  different  age  where 
credit  Is  commonly  used.  To  the  average  con- 
sumer, the  liTsenai  of  creditor's  remedies  and 
the  Intricacies   of   modern-day  finances  are 
little  understood.  By  comparison,  the  Truth- 
In-Lendlng  bill  is  a  most  modest  adjustment 
In  favor  of  the  consumer.  Indeed,  there  are 
those  who   believe   the  bill   does  not  go  far 
enough   However,  S.  5  will  give  the  buver  the 
Information     he     needs     to     choose     credit 
sources  advantageously  and  to  be  enabled  to 
use  credit  wisely.  Enactment  of  S.  5  will  be 
In  accord  with  another  of  President  John- 
son's   consumer    statements    when    he   said. 
"The    antiquated    legal    doctrine.    'Let    the 
buyer  beware.'  should  be  superseded  by  the 
doctrine.    'Let    the   seller   make    full   disclo- 
sure.' "  Tlie  voluminous  testimony  adduced 
over  the  years  on  predecessor  bills  establLshes 
beyond  argument  that  as  u  shopping  tool  or 
comparison  device,  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges,   coupled   with   an   approximate  an- 
nual percentage  rate,  are  basic   to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer. 
We  urge  the  adoption  of  S.  5.  Thank  you. 


CUNA  REPORT  ON  TRUTH  IN  LEND- 
LNG  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  1967  issue  of  the  Credit  Union 
magazine  contains  an  e.xcellent  report  on 
the  i-ecent  truth  in  lending  hearine.s.  The 
magazine  quotes  liberally  from  the  testi- 
mony of  former  Senator  Douglas,  who 
was  the  leadofT  witness  in  support  of  the 
measure. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  hearings  on 
truth  in  lending  added  immeasurably  to 
the  consideration  of  this  important  bill. 
Those  who  supported  the  bill  as  well  as 
tho,se  who  opposed  it  were  constructive 
and  provided  useful  information  to  the 
committee  The  bill  has  been  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for  6 
long  years.  I  am  confident  that  on  June 
8  and  9.  when  the  subcommittee  meets 
to  mark  up  the  bill,  it  can  come  to  a 
reasonable  conclusion  and  report  a  bill 
which  protects  the  consumer  without 
imposing:  an  Intolerable  burden  on  busi- 
ness. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Credit  Union  magazine's  report  on  the 
Senate  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CAPrrAL  Events  RiyoRTED   by  Credit  Union 

Magazine's  Washington  Desk,  Mat  1967 

There's  usually  high  drama  in  a  Congres- 
sional committee  hearing,  no  matter  what 
the  subject.  There's  comedy  and  humor, 
emotional  appeal  and  cold  analysis,  detailed 
testimony  and  verbal  fireworks.  After  all. 
most  federal  legislation  has  an  impact  upon 
millions  of  people,  directly  or  Indirectly. 

The  Senate  hearings  on  truth-ln-lendlng 
legislation  were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  battle  on  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
bin  (Senate  Bill  5)  was  really  fought.  The 
iniftaJ  sfxiggle  for  any  federal  legislation  is 
tcagcd  in  committer:  If  the  bill  Is  not  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  committee.  Its  chances 
of  ever  reaching  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
House  are  practically  nil. 

Late  last  month  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
went  through  its  ordeal  of  committee  hear- 
ings, A  parade  of  witnesses  presented  testi- 
mony  to    the    committee    for    more    than    a 

^feelt witnesses    who     supported    the    bill 

without  reservation:  witnesses  who  proposed 
modifications  and  amendments;  witnesses 
who  damned  the  measure  as  unworkable,  un- 
democratic, and  dictatorial. 

Some  fought  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
an  essential  right  of  the  consumer— the  right 
to  be  Informed  fully  in  the  money  market 
place.  Others  fought  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  Just  as  essential  a  right — the  right  to 
do  business  without  additional  government 
controls.  Those  were  the  basic  battle  lines 
In  the  drama. 

Undoubtedly  the  dramatic  high  point  In 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  came  In  the  opening 
session  when  former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas 
of  Illinois  led  off  as  the  first  witness  In  sup- 
port of  the  measure.  The  tall,  white-haired 
Mr.  Doughis  who  fathered  the  truth-ln-lend- 
lng bill  years  ago  and  fought  valiantly  and 
unsuccessfully  for  Its  enactment.  Is  greatly 
respected  for  his  Integrity,  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples. His  opening  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee was  a  veritable  primer  on  lending,  full  of 
pertinent  facts,  sound  philosophy,  and  keen 
observations. 

"The  legislative  process."  he  observed,  "is 
founded  upon  the  clash  of  Ideas  of  men  who 
pursue  the  truth.  And  so  that  is  why  I  am 
here  today — to  once  again  raise  the  call  for 
truth  In  lending." 

Commenting  on  the  credit  Industry:  "Con- 
sumers themselves  are  the  best  Judges  of 
how  much  debt  they  can  afford,  but  when 
the  cost  of  credit  Is  obscured,  this  self  adjust- 
ing mechanism  Is  frustrated  ...  I  don't  see 
why  It  h.%3  never  occurred  to  the  credit  Indus- 
try that  one  way  of  reducing  the  number  of 
bankruptcies  Is  to  make  people  aware  of  the 
con  of  credit.  Instead  of  opposing  truth  In 
lending,  it  seems  to  mc  the  credit  Industry 
should  support  It  out  of  Its  own  economic 
self-interest," 

Then  there  was  this  observation:  "Another 
possible  reason  for  Industry  opposition  Is  the 
desire  to  avoid  meaningful  price  competition. 
Disclosure  of  the  annual  rate  will  gradually 
make  consumers  more  aware  of  differences  in 
the  cost  of  credit.  This  would  Inevitably 
lead  to  price  competition  on  the  part  of 
creditors  .  .  .  Every  Industry  tries  to  avoid 
price  competition  as  much  as  possible.  So 
It  la  only  natural  that  when  public  policy  at- 
tempts to  foster  greater  price  competition, 
such  proposals  are  vehemently  opposed. 
Banks  In  particular  should  gain  from  a  rev- 
elation of  the  true  rates   .   .   ." 

Next  came  a  lesson  from  history:  "It  should 
always   be   remembered    that   the   American 


Bankers  Association  fought  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  with  great  bitter- 
ness and  the  utmost  vigor  and  vehemence. 
Now  they  are  its  strongest  supporter,  and 
seem  to  believe  they  originated  it!" 

There  was  this  pointer  on  public  relations : 
"Resp>onslble  creditors  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  telling  the  public  the  truth,  and  I 
should  think  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  public  relations,  they  ought  to  take  the 
lead  in  supporting  such  legislation." 

Then  there  was  a  lesson  In  logic:  "A  rate 
Is  essentially  a  standard  unit  price  for  the 
rental  of  money.  If  unit  prices  were  elimi- 
nated in  marketing,  the  consumer  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  make  effective  comparisons.  Just 
as  a  price  F>er  gallon  for  gasoline,  or  a  price 
p>er  quart  of  milk,  or  a  price  per  {K>und  for 
steak  Is  useful  to  the  consumer,  so  would 
a  standard  unit  price  for  money  be  useful." 

And  finally  this  philosophy:  "The  basic 
philosophy  behind  truth  In  lending  Is  a  belief 
in  free  enterprise  and  In  the  price  system. 
But  If  markets  are  to  function  properly,  there 
must  be  a  free  flow  of  Information.  Perfect 
competition  requires  perfect  Information  .  .  . 
By  increasing  the  amotint  of  information  on 
consumer  credit  we  will  remove  a  major  im- 
perfection   in   the    market   place." 

A  packed  committee  room  listened  Intently 
as  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  truth-ln-lendlng 
expounded  his  ideas.  The  audience  burst  Into 
applause  as  he  concluded  and  rose  to  leave — 
and  Chairman  Proxmlre  was  agreeably  slow 
to  gavel  down  this  tribute  to  the  man  whose 
spirit  stUl  dominates  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
battle. 

Mr.  Douglas  brought  credit  unions  into 
his  testimony  with  warm  remarks  about  their 
philosophy  and  good  deeds.  After  all.  Paul  H. 
Douglas  and  credit  unions  have  been  mutual 
friends  for  many  years.  He  has  Just  written  a 
foreword  to  a  book  to  be  published  this 
month  by  CUNA  International  which  Is  a 
basic  primer  on  credit  unions.  The  book  is 
titled  "It's  Not  Just  Money."  In  the  foreword, 
Mr.  Douglas  says:  "I  like  credit  unions.  I  am 
a  credit  union  member.  I  know  the  great  and 
good  things  credit  unions  have  done  and  are 
doing  today  .  .  ." 

The  credit  union  movement  has  backed 
truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  since  it  was  first 
introduced  by  Sen.  Douglas  eight  years  ago, 
and  Is  in  the  forefront  again  with  Senator 
Proxmire's  bill.  Testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
organized  movement  at  the  hearings  last 
month  was  Kenneth  J.  Marin,  immediate  past 
president  of  CUNA  and  a  member  of  CUNA's 
Executive  Committee. 

Admitting  that  "some  confusion  will  result 
initially"  If  the  bill  becomes  law.  Marin  went 
on  to  say  that  "we  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  destroy  the  6  per  cent  myth  and  to 
put  some  facts  back  into  the  consumer  lend- 
ing business.  Consumer  credit  has  become  too 
important  to  the  economy  to  allow  the  per- 
petuation of  such  a  meaningless  fiction.  We 
anticipiate  just  as  much  confusion  as  do  most 
other  lenders,  but  we  are  prepared  to  handle 
It." 

In  discussing  the  bill.  Marin  stressed  "that 
It  Is  essential  to  retain  the  approximate 
annual  percentage  rate  disclosure  require- 
ment, to  retain  the  coverage  of  revolving  and 
open-end  credit,  and  to  retain  the  inclusion 
of  all  charges  incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit."  In  regard  to  Including  all  charges 
Marin  pointed  out,  "To  do  other\vise  would 
be  to  destroy  the  yardstick  of  measurement. 
To  allow  a  creditor  to  quote  an  Interest  rate 
and  then  add  on  extra  fees  would  in  effect 
Increase  the  rate  and  effectively  distort  the 
disclosure." 


THE  INVALUABLE  ASSISTANCE  OF 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  intricacies  of  obtaining  a  Govern- 


ment defense  contract  can  at  times  be 
baffling,  even  to  businessmen  experienced 
in  this  field.  To  the  small  businessman 
seeking  his  first  Government  contract  the 
prospects  can  be  almost  forbidding. 

Even  though  he  may  have  a  superior 
product  to  offer,  the  small  manufacturer 
can  ijecome  discouraged  and  seek  an- 
other outlet  for  his  product. 

Fortunately,  Government  procure- 
ment officers  are  generally  well  aware 
that  big  business  does  not  have  a  ham- 
merlock  on  all  knowledge  and  Ideas.  Of- 
ten it  is  the  lone  Inventor,  the  small  busi- 
nessman with  a  superior  product  or  im- 
proved method  who  brings  about  change 
and  progress.  Today,  half  of  the  chemical 
products  regularly  sold  were  unknowTi  20 
years  ago. 

President  Johnson  is  a  strong  cham- 
pion of  the  small  businessman.  He  knows 
that  much  of  the  change  that  is  occurring 
today  is  due  to  the  small  businessmen's 
ingenuity,  willingness  to  take  risks  and 
ability  to  adapt  to  new  conditions.  Small 
businesses  are  the  seedbed  of  the  econ- 
omy, where  growth  is  the  normal  p>at- 
tern  and  innovation  is  an  everyday  oc- 
cm-rence.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
President  has  urged  that  small  business 
be  made  one  of  the  greatest  growth  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation. 

Under  a  vigorous  Administrator,  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  waging  an  unceasing  bat- 
tle on  behalf  of  the  independent  small 
businessman. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  Administra- 
tor Boutin  to  give  more  than  passive  sup- 
port to  small  business.  He  demands  ac- 
itve  efforts  to  discover  the  innovators 
among  the  4.8  million  small  businessmen 
and  other  prospective  small  businessmen 
in  this  country.  SBA  follows  through  by 
providing  small  businessmen  with  finan- 
cial and  managerial  assistance  that  Is 
needed  to  bring  their  Ideas  before  the 
public. 

Among  the  services  SBA  provides  to 
small  businessmen  is  assisting  in  selling 
their  products  and  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense spends  billions  of  dollars  annually 
for  products  and  services.  Despite  the 
measures  the  Department  has  instituted 
to  give  small  firms  a  chance  to  bid  on 
these  contracts,  it  is  often  difficult  for 
the  small  producer  to  receive  a  hearing 
before  the  appropriate  ofificials. 

It  is  in  cases  like  this  that  SBA's 
assistance  can  be  invaluable  to  the  small 
manufacturer.  I  would  like  to  illustrate 
an  example  of  this  by  relating  the  ex- 
perience of  a  Missouri  citizen.  John  A. 
Ware,  president  of  MESCO.  Inc..  501 
North  Main  Street,  Grain  Valley,  Mo. 

John  Ware  is  an  enterprising  small 
manufacturer.  His  business  has  been 
successful,  but  as  an  enterprising  busi- 
nessman he  is  continually  seeking  new- 
customers.  He  decided  to  do  business 
with  Uncle  Sam. 

Accordingly,  he  visited  the  SBA  re- 
gional office  in  Kansas  City  and  discussed 
potential  prospects  with  SBA's  procure- 
ment specialist.  As  a  starter,  Mr.  Ware 
picked  up  current  listings  of  Government 
purchasing  oflBces  and  the  products  they 
were  seeking  to  buy. 

John  Ware  is  an  experienced  hand  In 
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bidding  oii  contracts  He  had  won  a  num- 
ber of  contracts  from  lar^'e  concerns  by 
being  the  low  bidder.  But  he  had  never 
contracted  to  do  business  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

John  Ware  vl.slted  various  Govern - 
mcnt  procuring  offices.  Including  the  De- 
fense Contract  Administration  Office  In 
Kansas  City,  the  Ok.lahoma  City  Air 
Materiel  Command,  the  Warner  Robin.--, 
Air  Force  Ba.se  In  Georgia,  and  engineers 
at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  in  Oklahoma. 
Some  small  buslnesmen  might  have 
concluded  their  search  at  this  point,  but 
not  John  Ware  He  was  more  determined 
than  ever  He  returned  to  Grain  Val:ev 
to  place  a  general  m:\na?er  in  charye  or 
runnlnsr  'he  busine.vs  durln?  his  absenc*^ 
and  went  once  a^'am  to  Kansas  City 

The  SBA  procurement  chlel  there  took 
a  personal  hand  In  the  matter.  He  called 
the  procurement  center  re;yr».se:.tatives 
at  the  Oklithoma  Citv  Air  Materiel  Com- 
mand, told  him  about  John  Ware's  prod- 
ucts and  enlisted  his  help  In  arranging 
an  Interview  with  an  engineer  who 
possessed  the  technical  understanding 
for  the  products  Julrn  Ware  hud  to  offer 
Ware  spoke  with  the  sxipervlsor  of  air- 
craft overhaul  work  at  the  center  He 
assured  Ware  that  the  Air  Force  was 
continually  searching  for  better  products 
and  more  economic  ways  to  perform 
specified  jobs  He  Lnvited  Mr.  Ware  to 
submit  an  engineering  proposal  for 
equipment  to  cletm  stainless  steel  bladea 
in  Jet  engine."! 

The  proposal  :  csulted  In  a  request  to 
bid  on  supplying  stainless  steel  jet  engine 
blade  cleaning  and  related  support  fi.x- 
tures.  John  Ware  s  bid  was  low,  and  he 
won  his  first  Government  defense  con- 
tract in  the  amount  of  S280,000  MESCO 
doubled  its  number  of  employees  after 
being  awarded  one  contract 

Since  tlien  MESCOs  record  has  been 
most  sienJicant.  The  firm  won  two  more 
contracts  totaling  $350,000  from  Tinker 
Air  Force  Ba.se  and  a  $300,000  subcon- 
tract from  a  Pennsylvania  firm  that  was 
the  recipient  of  a  defen.'se  contract. 

John  Ware  Is  proud  of  his  company's 
progress  and  of  the  increasing  acceptance 
by  the  Industry  of  his  special  parts 
handling  equipment  and  his  custom 
designed  parts  cleaning  cabinets. 

Much  of  John  Ware's  success  Is 
attributed  to  his  determination  and 
ingenuity  and  also  to  the  fact  that  what 
he  had  to  offer  the  Federal  Government 
represented  an  Improvement  over  similar 
products   subtiutted    by   others. 

But  Mr  Ware  pays  tribute  to  the  SBA. 
He  says : 

T.ie  SBA  personnel  stressed  personal  con- 
tact with  contracting  officers  .-s  the  best  way 
to  enter  Into  Oovernment  procurement.  I 
devote  mucli  of  my  time  to  selling  these  men. 
and  It  has  certainly  paid  off  for  me 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  this  kind  of  help 
that  SBA  provides  that  Is  of  inestimable 
value  to  small  innovators  like  John  Ware. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
a  unique  Governm.ent  agency.  It  Is 
actively  engaged  In  seeking  to  discover 
men  like  my  constituent,  Mr.  Ware,  and 
to  provide  them  assistance,  whether  it  be 
a  loan,  or  aid  in  selling  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  developing  other  markets 

The  help  that  SSA's  procurement 
specialists  gave  John  Ware  enabled  his 


firm  to  make  spectacular  trrowth  His 
firm  is  an  asset  to  Grain  Valley  and  to 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

Because  the  SBA  was  on  hand  to  give 
John  Ware  help  when  he  needed  it,  the 
Defti:sc  Department  now  has  the  benefit 
of  an  Improved  product  from  a  depend- 
able supplier 

It  all  came  about  because  SBA  was 
ready  to  help  a  man  with  an  Idea— in  this 
case  a  new  product  that  perform.?  an  im- 
portant function  better  than  it  had 
before. 


DEATH  OF  BULKLEY  S.  GRIFFIN 

Mr  PFXL.  Mr.  President.  Bulkley  S 
Griffin,  who  has  covered  the  Halls  of 
Congress  for  many  years,  and  during 
that  time  made  many  friends  and  earned 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  newsmen  and 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  alike, 
died  this  week.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  deeply  regret  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Griffin,  a  fellow  New  Englander,  who  was 
a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  World  War  I 
veteran,  and  a  war  correspondent  durmg 
World  War  II. 

His  tall  figure  and  friendly  manner 
were  famlhar  to  us  all  His  Is  a  long 
record  of  devotion  to  newspaper  work, 
going  to  Springfield.  Mass.,  where  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
a  newspaper  his  father  edited. 

He  covered  the  campaigns  of  seven 
Presidents  from  CL>olidge  through  John- 
son. He  was  a  discerning  collector  of  the 
works  of  Mark  Twain,  donating  his  li- 
brary last  year  to  the  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County  Public  Library  In  Buffalo,  N  Y. 

He  was  known  to  us  all  as  the  e.xecu- 
tive  editor  of  the  Grlffin-Larrabce  News 
Bureau  here  In  the  Capital,  a  bureau 
he  founded  in  the  early  1920s.  Today, 
this  bureau  has  grown  to  serve  more 
than  25  daily  newspapers  in  a  number  of 
.States,  including  that  of  my  home  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

I  extend  my  persona]  sympathies  to 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Isabel  Klnnera  Griffin,  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Clark,  Jr. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  public  has  Indeed  "a  rlt;ht  to 
know"  the  answer  to  the  question  po.sed 
by  Michael  Padev,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  when  he  Inquires: 
"Why  Isn't  the  Peace  Corps  Working  In 
Vietnam?"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  provocative  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
its  follows; 

Why  Isn't  Ptkcz  Corps  WoaKiNG  in 

Vietnam? 
(By   Michael   P.ulev) 

W.\3HiNCTON.— "I'll  ten  you  why  they  are 
not  here — they're  chicken,  that's  why,"  the 
G.I.  said  in  disgiist.  Another  G  I,  added: 
"They're  supposed  to  be  experts  in  recon- 
struction work,  teachers.  socl;J  workers, 
medics  and  all  that.  They  are  badly  needed 
here,  so  why  don't  they  come?"  But  a  third 
G  I.  disagreed.  "We  don't  need  them,"  he  said. 
"They  might  organize  peace  demonstrations!" 

Others  soon  Joined  our  group  and  the 
conversation  got  very  agitated.  The  place? 
Da  Nang — the  northernmost  part  of  South 
Vietnam,  known  to  the  military  oa  "I  Zone." 
Participants  In  the  conversation?  About  half 


a  d<jzen  Marines  and  three  newsmen,  includ- 
ing myself.  Time?  Six  months  ago.  Subject 
of  comersiitlon?  The  Peace  Corps,  or  rather, 
me  laclc  of  it— in  South  Vietnam. 

I  don't  remember  who  started  the  talk 
about  the  Peace  Corps  but  I  never  forget  the 
sarcastic  bitterness  wltii  which  the  G.I.'g 
ipoke.  I  myself  kept  silent  as  I  did  not  want 
to  show  my  Ignorance — I  simply  did  not 
know  that  the  Pence  Corps  did  not  operate 
In  Vietnam.  And  I  couldn't  imagine  why  not. 
A  few  days  later,  back  In  Salmon,  I  started 
asking  US.  officials  what  they  thought  about 
It  I  Old  not  make  myself  very  popular.  Meet 
of  them  tried  to  change  the  subject.  But  I 
persisted  and  1  got  very  dlflerent — and  mott 
unsatisfactory — answers. 

'It's  too  dan^^erous  for  those  young  kids," 
one  official  said.  But  that's  hardly  an  argu- 
ment. The  average  G  I.  fighting  In  Vietnam 
is  much  younger  than  the  average  Peac« 
Corps  volunteer.  Aiiuther  official,  asking  not 
to  be  quoted,  said:  'For  God's  sake  don't 
write  anything  on  the  subject  I  If  the  Preel- 
dent  asked  the  Peace  Corps  to  come  to  Viet- 
nam there  wouldn't  be  any  Peace  Corp« 
lert— They  will  all  resign!  They  are  against 
the  war,  don't  you  know?  Bet'.«r  forget  aU 
about  It." 

But  I  couldn't  forget  all  about  It.  Back  In 
Washington  I  kept  asking  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers and  officials  I  know:  "Why  doesn't 
the  Peace  Corps  work  In  Vietnam?  Are  you 
scared  to  go?  Are  you  ashamed  to  associate 
with  U.S.  policy  in  Vlet.iam?  Don't  you  re- 
alize that  our  soldiers  there  resent  your  at- 
titude? Don't  you  care  what  our  soldiers 
bay?" 

A  very  Important  Peace  Corps  VIP  gave 
me  this  explanation:  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  not  sent  to  South  Vietnam,  he  said,  be- 
cause the  South  Vietnamese  govermnent  ha« 
not  asked  for  them,  and  it  Is  not  the  pracUce 
of  the  Peace  Corps  to  send  volunteers  to 
countries  which  have  not  specifically  asked 
for  them.  But  that  turned  out  to  be — not 
quite  true!  South  Vietnam  hasn't  asked  oS- 
clally  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  US  government  has 
asked  South  Vietnam  not  to  ask  for  such 
volunteers!  The  fact  Is  that  South  Vietnam 
would  welcome  most  foreign  help  In  thl* 
Held.  Many  volunteers  from  other  fnendly 
-tates  are  helping  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
the  kind  of  work  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  Is 
suppose  to  do. 

Finally,  after  talking  to  several  other 
Peace  Corps  VIPs.  I  got  another  answer. 
Those  In  charge  of  the  Peace  Corps  do  not 
want  Its  volunteers  to  go  to  Vietnam  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  that  such  work  might 
damage  "the  International  image"  which  tiie 
Peace  Corps  Is  said  to  have.  The  Peace  Corps. 
I  was  assured.  Is  associated  in  the  minds  of 
foreigners  with  "peaceful  work."  Peace  Corps 
activities  In  Vietnam  might  give  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  a  "warlike"  image. 

But  this  argument  doesn't  make  any 
sense  either.  There  are  a  UA  of  peaceful  and 
very  peace  lo\-lng  U.S.  agencies  nnd  organi- 
zations, public  and  private,  which  operate 
In  South  Vietnam  today  and  are  not  afraid 
th.-it  their  "International  image"  might  be 
damaged  Peace  Corps  teacher.<;.  doctor^,  hos- 
pital specialists  and  agricultural  workers 
can  do  a  lot  of  useful  and  completely  "peace- 
ful" work  In  South  Vietnam.  V.'hy,  then,  are 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  not  allowed  to  go  to 
South  Vietnam?  Why? 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  a  public  agency,  sup- 
ported bv  taxpayers"  money,  and  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  the  right  answer. 
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THE    I53D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
NORWEGIAN  CONSTITUTION 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day marked  an  anniversary  which  de- 
serves cmment  and  congratulations. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago, 
on   May   17.    1814.   a  rugged  and  cou- 


rageous coastal  people  in  northern  Eu- 
rope declared  themselves  a  "free.  Inde- 
pendent, and  lndl\lslble  realm."  Thus 
emerged  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.  While 
other  nations  were  pawns  on  a  Euro- 
pean chessboard  of  Napoleon's  making. 
Norwepian  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life 
assembled  in  the  small  rural  town  of 
Eldsvoll,  north  of  Oslo,  to  reject  that 
role.  There  the  Norwegian  Constitution 
was  formulated  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Christian  Magnus  Falsen,  the 
father  of  the  Constitution. 

We  salute  our  friends  In  Norway. 
Americans  are  particularly  proud  of  our 
close  alliance  and  mutual  respect  with  a 
nation  which  has  always  been  our  friend. 
The  Constitution  which  Is  honored  on 
May  17  proclaims  the  Inviolable  rights 
of  the  individual,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  the  separation  of  powers 
among  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  government. 

Although  Norway  did  not  achieve  its 
full  goal  of  Independence  from  Sweden 
until  1905,  Norway  and  Norwegians 
everywhere  have  provided  the  world 
community  with  leadership  far  beyond 
their  numbers.  Who  can  forget  the  mon- 
umental service  which  Trygve  Lie  pro- 
vided for  the  United  Nations.  The  names 
of  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Ronald  Amundsen, 
and  Thor  Heyerdahl  become  increasing- 
ly important  to  us  as  we  continue  to 
learn  more  about  the  undiscovered  areas 
of  the  earth,  especially  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions.  And  for  the  minds  of 
men,  we  are  indebted  to  Norwegian 
writers  and  scholars  as  Henrik  Ibsen, 
Sigrid  Undset,  and  Bjorn  BJomson;  in 
music  to  Ole  Bull,  Edvard  Grieg,  and 
KirstenFlagstad. 

Clearly,  the  strength  and  rugged  char- 
acter so  well  expressed  in  the  accom- 
plisliments  of  many  Norwegians,  aJid 
Americans  of  Noi-wegian  descent,  lies  in 
their  undaunted  belief  in  the  individual. 

It  is  with  pride  and  gratitude,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  salute  the  Norwegian 
people.  It  is  my  hope  and  my  prayer  that 
our  two  Nations  will  continue  to  share 
and  enjoy  their  common  heritage  of 
freedom. 


You'll  be  able  to  hear  whatever's  happen- 
ing, no  matter  where  you  are. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  few  mothers 
anywhere  who  would  not  appreciate 
having  this  cozy  little  gadget  installed  in 
their  home. 

And  do  not  forget  Father's  Day.  Then, 
suspicious  mothers  might  have  them  in- 
stalled on  father's  office  phone  to  hear 
what  goes  on  there. 

And  if  not  mother  or  father,  how  about 
big  brother? 


vitally  Interested  in  this  legislation,  and 
I  urge  once  again  prompt  and  prudent 
action  by  the  Senate. 


A    SUPER-SNOOPER    FOR    MOTHER 

Mr,  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
Mother's  Day  has  come  and  gone  but 
this  year  it  was  different. 

■We  have  seen  snooping  gear  used  by 
Innumerable  people  and  in  Innumerable 
ways.  'We  have  seen  it  advertised  in  many 
slick  and  deceptive  ways. 

But  now  the  ultimate.  One  of  the  most 
sophisticated  straight  wiretap  devices 
was  recently  advertised  in  a  metropoli- 
tan dally  as  a  Mother's  Day  present. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  It  is  true. 

The  device  is  only  for  mothers  with 
affluent  sons,  as  it  sells  for  $595.  Basical- 
ly, the  device  Is  an  open  microphone 
which  can  be  installed  on  the  telephone 
system  anywhere  In  a  house  or  office. 
The  microphone  is  activated  by  dialing 
the  number  and  adding  a  sonic  whistle. 
The  phone  instrument  in  the  house  or 
office  does  not  ring  but  the  dialing  In- 
truder can  listen  through  his  own  micro- 
phone to  everything  going  on  in  the 
room.  As  the  ad  says : 
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RELEASE  OF  NICKEL  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  great  part 
of  the  work  done  by  Congress  each  year 
consists  of  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  what  are  often  called  minor 
bills. 

They  are  minor  bills,  in  the  sense  that 
they  do  not  have  the  glamour  and  the 
attention  of  the  press  and  the  public 
that  the  civil  rights,  housing,  and  de- 
fense spending  issues  enjoy. 

But  this  kind  of  routine,  lesser  legis- 
lation is  what  occupies  much  of  our  time 
and  energy.  And  in  reality  this  is  what, 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  helps  our 
country  and  our  people  to  go  ahead  and 
prosper  with  our  everyday  affairs. 

An  excellent  example  of  what  I  mean 
is  the  stockpiling  legislation  which  we 
consider  from  time  to  time. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  an  impor- 
tant bill  to  release  substantial  amounts 
of  copper  and  zinc  was  approved. 

These  materials  were  important  to 
many  companies,  in  my  own  and  other 
States.  'Without  access  to  the  stockpiled 
copper  and  zinc  these  businesses  would 
not  have  been  able  to  continue  at  a  satis- 
factory level  their  production  for  de- 
fense and  nondefense  purposes. 

This  year,  we  have  pending  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  a  bill, 
H.R.  5786,  to  release  60  million  pounds 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile. 

Fifty  million  pounds  would  be  ear- 
marked for  defense  needs.  The  balance, 
10  million  pounds,  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  nondefense  uses. 

In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut  there 
are  many  businesses,  particularly  the 
electroplating  and  foundry  industries, 
which  are  dependent  upon  nickel  for 
continued  production. 

A  number  of  plants  in  Connecticut 
either  have  already  had  to  lay  off  em- 
ployees or  wUl  have  to  do  so  vei-y  shortly. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  acute  short- 
age of  nickel. 

Since  the  only  readily  available  source 
of  nickel  is  the  national  stockpile,  I  hope 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  will  act  as 
promptly  as  possible  in  approving  this 
legislation. 

And  I  hope  Senators  will  consider  sym- 
pathetically the  suggestion  that  the  al- 
lotment for  nondefense  uses  be  Increased 
from  the  10  million  pounds  provided  in 
HJl.  5786,  to  12  or  15  million  pounds. 

I  believe  this  can  be  done  without  in- 
terfering with  our  defense  needs,  and  a 
larger  nondefense  allotment  would  be 
helpful  to  the  businesses  that  are  de- 
pendent, for  their  vei-y  existence,  on  an 
adequate  supply  of  nickel. 
Cormecticut    and   New    England    are 


ABANDONMENT  OF  RAILROAD  PAS- 
SENGER AND  MAIL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  seriior  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott]  for  his  thought- 
ful and  constructive  proposal,  embodied 
in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25,  sug- 
gesting an  investigation  and  study  of 
railroad  passenger  and  mail  transporta- 
tion, combined  with  a  temporary  mora- 
torium on  abandonments  of  rail  passen- 
ger service,  pending  completion  of  the 
study. 

In  submitting  this  proposal  on  April 
28,  and  in  his  prior  remarks  on  April  17, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  ably  set  forth 
an  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  systems  and  of  the 
progressive  decline  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice in  the  face  of  the  development  of  our 
present  highway  and  air  travel  facilities. 
But  he  suggests,  as  have  I  since  1962, 
that  there  still  is  or  could  be  a  useful 
and  appropriate  role  for  rail  passenger 
service,  and  that  we  therefore  should  not 
hastily  permit  the  wholesale  abandon- 
ment of  such  service  at  this  time. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Senator 
Allott's  contention  that  rail  passenger 
service  needs  modernization  and  sensible 
application  to  areas  of  special  need.  I  am 
glad  for  this  reason  that  his  resolution 
calls  for  the  study  of  the  application  of 
high-speed  rail  service  to  megalopolitan 
areas  and  that  It  specifically  asks  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  wider  use  of  electric 
power  for  such  high-speed  operations 
and  for  determination  also  of  the  useful- 
ness of  such  innovations  of  auto  carrier 
passenger  trains. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  all  matters 
which  have  been  of  great  concern  to  me 
since  1962,  when  I  submitted  my  origi- 
nal resolution  for  public  authority  oper- 
ation of  modern  rail  passenger  service 
here  in  the  northeast  corridor  between 
Washington  and  Boston.  As  I  have  re- 
lated in  my  book  "MegalopoUs  Unbound: 
The  Supercity  and  the  Transportation 
of  Tomorrow,"  my  proposal  led  to  the 
evolution  of  the  High-Speed  Groimd 
Transportation  Act  of  1965.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  there  is  now  an 
active  and  ongoing  program  of  demon- 
strations, research,  and  development  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  'We 
will  see  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
program  later  this  year  when  federally 
sponsored  operations  of  ultramodern  pas- 
senger trains  will  begin  in  the  northeast 
megalopolis. 

In  view  of  this  background,  I  am  par- 
ticularly delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  comes  from 
a  part  of  the  country  which  has  not  yet 
assumed  megalopolitan  characteristics, 
is  taking  such  active  and  farsighted  cog- 
nizance of  the  problem.  It  may  be  con- 
tended that  some  of  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25  alresidy 
are  encompassed  by  the  intent  of  the 
High-Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
of  1965,  but  the  fact  that  he  has  seen 
fit  to  set  them  forth  independently  only 
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adds  new  force  to  the  meiits  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  congratulate  him  and  thai:k  him 
indeed  for  his  valuable  contribution  to 
our  consideration  of  this  problem 


SENATOR  HANSEN  PRAISES  PLEA 
FOR  REALISM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  Pre^-ident.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  16  Sen- 
ators who  yesterday  attempted  to  bridge 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important 
■'credibility  gap  " — the  gap  between 
Washington  and  Hanoi. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  statement 
authored  by  Senator  Church  and  signed 
by  16  Democratic  and  Republican  Sen- 
ators could  help  dispel  a  conviction  in 
North  Vietnam  that  a  few  numerically 
incorxsequentlal  demonstrations  of  dis- 
sent are  indicative  of  the  national  senti- 
ment toward  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  It  particularly  appropriate,  al- 
though coincidental,  that  this  effort  by 
Senators  came  at  about  the  time  that 
American  dead  in  Vietnam  topped  the 
10.000  mark 

I  was  surprised  to  read  the  editorial 
response  to  the  effort  of  yesterday,  in  this 
mornings  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times.  The  Post  observed  that  "It 
is  not  likely  that  Hanoi  will  be  much  im- 
pressed." and  the  Times,  in  a  not  unusual 
negative  response,  said  the  Senators  are 
•undoubtedly  telling  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
government  what  it  already  knows  " 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  cannot  speak 
for  the  political  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam, but  I  have  been  to  Southeast  Asia. 
and  I  have  talked  with  Vietnamese  fight- 
ing with  us  In  the  .south  I  found  many 
of  our  allies  uninformed  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  dissent  In  a  democracy. 

To  many  with  whom  I  spoke.  It  was 
inconceivable  that  Senators  of  the  party 
in  power,  or  prominent  Americans  from 
all  walks  of  life,  could  expre.ss  such  vocif- 
erous opposition  without  either  echoing 
the  hidden  .sentiments  of  the  American 
Government  or  the  majority  sentiments 
of  the  American  people 

In  no  communistic  society  is  such  dis- 
sent tolerated 

When  our  allies,  for  whose  Independ- 
ence we  are  fighting  are  confused  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  democratic  di.ssent, 
how  can  we  expect  a  Communist  nation 
Isolated  from  us  by  Ideological  and  com- 
munication barriers  to  comprehend  the 
real  meaning  of  such  expression^ 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Hanoi,  state- 
ments by  persons  critical  of  administra- 
tion policy  have  been  given  wide 
exposure 

The  New  York  Times  this  morning 
editorially  demeaned  this  endeavor  bv 
Senators  TTie  Washington  Post  was  a 
little  more  thoughtful  in  its  commentary-. 
but  no  more  appreciative  of  what,  in  my 
judgment,  may  be  a  most  Important  ef- 
fort to  change  the  complexion  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  from  gunfire  to 
debate. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  yesterday  re- 
lated a  conversation  with  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball,  In  which 
Mr  Ball  Indicated  that  a  statement 
signed  by  Senators  who  had  opposed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  or  who  had 
advocated  a  suspension  of  the  bombing 
would  have  particular  impact  In  Hanoi 


for  reasons  that  are  self-evident.  I  agree 
that  this  statement  could  have  an  Impact 
m  Hanoi  I  agree  that  the  reasons  are 
sell -evident 

I  commend  the  Senators,  particularly 
Senator  Church,  for  having  taken  a  step 
which  in  effect  sustains  the  feeling  of 
many  that  because  of  the  loud  dissent  of 
the  minority.  Hanoi  misunderstands  our 
national  attitude  toward  Vietnam  and 
our  national  resolve  In  that  country 

I  ask  unanimous  cun.^ent  that  the  New- 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post  edi- 
torials to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  -i'ork  Times,  May  18.  1967] 
Concern  in  the  Senate 
Alarm  and  aaxlety  over  the  growing  In- 
tensity of  the  Vletnaxn  war  are  behind  the 
ple;is  and  threats  coming  out  of  the  United 
States  Senate  \a  recent  days  Sixteen  Sen- 
ators, led  by  FV-rink  Church.  Idaho  Democrat, 
yesterday  sent  a  message  to  Hanoi  saving  that 
despite  their  criticism  of  President  John- 
sons policies  they  are  against  a  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  They  are  only  the  latest 
In  a  growing  list  of  anguished  and  helpless 
onlookers. 

They  see  a  larger,  more  costly  and  far  more 
dangerous  war  developing  The  other  day  five 
Senators  Joined  Sherman  Cooper.  Republi- 
can of  Kentucky,  in  warning  President 
Johnson  that  further  Increases  In  United 
States  military  activities  In  Vietnam  might 
end  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  and  could 
bring  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  into  the  war  Senator  Ccxjper  oflered 
a  sugstestlon — which  was  not  new — to  con- 
fine bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  Infiltra- 
tion routes. 

The  sixteen  Senators  who  yesterday  sent  a 
message  to  Hanoi  are  undoubtedly  telling 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Ciovernmeru  what  It  al- 
ready knows — that  the  United  States  has  no 
Intention  of  withdrawing  from  Vietnam  It 
Is  highly  questionable  that  dissent  In  the 
United  States,  demonstrations  against  the 
war  and  criticisms  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration are  fooling  Hanoi,  or  that  these 
manifestations  of  differing  opinions  in  this 
country  are  the  reasons  for  Hanoi's  continu- 
ing to  flght  Every  qualified  visitor  to  Hanoi 
m  recent  months  bears  witness  to  the  so- 
phistication of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
the  adequacy  of  their  information,  and  their 
determination. 

The  Senators  who  are— quite  rightly — 
showing  such  dismay  over  the  escalating  war 
in  Vietnam  have  a  good  opportunity  now 
to  call  emphatic  attention  to  the  one  pos- 
sibility of  opening  peace  negotiations — an 
unconditional  pause  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam 

Senators  like  Church,  Cooper.  Mansfield. 
Robert  Kennedy.  Pulbrlght.  Morton.  Aiken, 
Clark.  Hatfield  and  others — Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — are  approaching  despair. 
Judging  from  their  words  and  acts  But  they 
might  now  all  take  the  plunge  together  and 
say  with  Secretary  General  Thant  and  Pope 
Paul  VI.  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
These  Senators  recognize  the  risk  of  war 
with  China.  That  being  the  case,  why  not 
Issue  a  Joint  call  for  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration to  accept  the  lesser  risk  of  a  bombing 
pause -> 

The  time  for  such  a  plea  Is  now  Next 
Tuesday.  May  23.  which  Is  Buddhas  birthday 
has  been  marked  for  a  truce  by  both  sides 
In  the  Vietnam  war  On  that  day  of  peace, 
opportunity   will   again   be   knocking 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,  1967] 

Senators   on    Withdrawal 
The     15     dissenting     Senators    who    have 
Warned  Hanoi  that  they  all  oppose  any  uni- 
lateral   American    withdrawal    from    South 


Vietn.un.  whate\er  their  differences  -A-ith  the 
.Administration,  probably  will  not  prxluce  a 
negotiation  or  settlement  But  tiieir  action 
Is  helpful  Insofar  as  it  shows  that  the  dl.Ter- 
ences  among  responsible  factiona  m  the 
United  States  are  not  so  great  as  to  threaten 
national  unity.  Tliey  amount  to  dLs.\gree- 
nient  over  how  best  to  pursue  the  national 
objective  of  defending  the  Integrl'v  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Hanoi  will  be  much 
impressed.  Hanoi  and  the  National  Llijeratlon 
Front,  no  doubt,  are  sustained  by  the  belief 
that  American  opinion  will  sooner  rjv  later 
compel  the  .Administration  to  chit.ge  its 
policies.  But  they  do  not  require  m-i:;i  evl- 
dence  to  sustain  that  belief.  A  single  demon- 
strator now  and  then  probably  is  sulficient 
to  keep  It  alive  The  unpleasant  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  the  most 
completely  convinced  and  committed  Com- 
munist  leader  alive.  It  is  doubtful  :'  any. 
thing  can  persuade  him  to  renjur.ce  his 
long-held  objective  of  acquiring  contr  )!  over 
the  pieces  of  the  old  French  Indo-Ch:na  Em- 
pire As  long  as  he  possesses  any  means  to 
pursue  that  purpose,  he  will  no  doubt  pursue 
It  If  his  ability  to  continue  aggression  is 
diminished,  the  scale  of  the  effort  may  di- 
minish or  alter.  But  the  prospects  of  a 
negotiated  peace  or  settlement  are  ex-.remely 
remote  The  action  of  the  Senators  com- 
mendable as  it  may  be  as  a  sign  of  .solidarity, 
probably  will  not  have  much  impact  ^n  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  none  on  the 
people,  who.  for  the  most  part  ne-. er  will 
hear  of  It. 

It  may  have  the  virtue  of  moving  the  bulk 
of  debate  in  the  United  States  to  higher 
ground  For  it  makes  it  clear  that  the  debate 
nrtw  is  primarily  a  debate  over  a-.allable 
methods  of  continuing  the  struggle  and  not 
a  debate  between  those  who  wish  to  abandon 
It  and  those  who  do  not  This  Is  a  debate 
that  gives  no  occasion  for  blistering  person- 
alities or  emotional  rows  over  p.'iiu-iple. 

The  United  States  needs  to  ftnd  a  formula 
under  which,  at  the  lowest  costs  m  life  and 
treasure.  Sou'h  Vietnam  can  be  dereiided. 
And  critics  of  the  Administration  w  ;-.o  know 
how  to  defend  South  Vietnam  for  less  costs. 
with  fewer  casualties  and  at  less  risk  of  wid- 
ening the  war,  will  get  a  warm  welcome  from 
those  In  the  Administration  who  are  In 
charge  of  the  struggle  The  merit.;  of  com- 
peting methods  for  achieving  the  r.  itional 
objectives  to  which  the  United  States  is 
committed  can  be  debated  without  ?.ny  fears 
that  they  will  either  aid  or  comfort  the 
enemy. 
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WHAT  THE  REVEREND  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING.  JR  ,  ACTUALLY 
SAID  IN  HIS  HISTORIC  ADDRESS 
ON  VIETNAM  AT  THE  RIVERSIDE 
CHURCH  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  some 
i-ritici.sm  has  been  voiced  of  the  address 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  at 
the  Riverside  Church  in  New  Yoik  on 
April  4  Some  of  the  objections  have  come 
from  those  who  support  US  policy  there 
and  that  was  to  be  expected.  B-Jt  more 
surprising  and.  in  my  view,  less  war- 
ranted, is  the  criticism  of  tho.se  who. 
while  opposed  to,  or  at  least  unhappy 
about.  US  performance  in  Southeast 
A.sla,  feel  that  Dr  King's  associating  his 
opposition  to  the  w ar  with  the  civ  .1  rights 
battle  and  the  war  on  poverty  at  home 
and  their  diminishing  vigor,  was  an  error 
of  judgment  on  his  part. 

But  a  reading  of  what  Dr  King  ac- 
tually did  say  suggests  that  seme  of  this 
criticl.sm  may  have  arisen  from  judg- 
ment inadequately  based  on  headlines  or 
on    partial    excerpts    from    Dr     King's 


memorable  address.  It  needs  to  be  read 
in  whole.  It  is  surely  a  great,  moving, 
and  eloquent  presentation  and  will  be 
a  major  landmark  when  the  history  of 
our  times  is  duly  lecorded.  The  author- 
ized publication  of  the  address  appears  in 
the  May  1967  issue  of  Ramparts  maga- 
zine and  IS  copyrighted  by  Dr.  King.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Martin  Luther  King 

Over  th?  past  two  years,  as  I  have  moved 
to  break  the  betrayal  of  my  own  silences  and 
to  speak  from  the  burnings  of  my  own  heart 
as  I  have  called  for  radical  departures  from 
the  de.'truction  of  Vietnam,  many  persons 
have  questioned  me  about  the  wisdom  of  my 
path.  At  the  heart  of  their  concerns  this 
query  has  often  loomed  large  and  loud:  Why 
are  you  speaking  about  the  war.  Dr.  King' 
Why  are  you  Joining  the  voices  of  dissent' 
Peace  and  civil  rights  don't  mix,  they  say. 
.^rent  you  hurting  the  cause  of  your  people 
they  ask  And  when  I  hear  them,  though  I 
often  understand  the  source  of  their  concern 
I  am  nevertheless  greatly  saddened,  for  sucli 
questions  mean  that  the  InquU-ers  have  not 
really  known  me.  my  commitment  or  my 
calling  Indeed,  their  questions  suggest  that 
they  do  not  know  the  world  In  which  thev 
live.  ' 

In  the  light  of  such  tragic  misunderstand- 
ing, I  deem  it  of  signal  importance  to  try 
to  state  clearly  why  I  believe  that  the  path 
from  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church— the 
church  in  Montgomery.  Alabama,  where  I 
began  my  pastorage— leads  clearly  to  this 
sanctuary  tonight. 

I  come  to  this  platform  to  make  a  passion- 
ate plea  to  my  beloved  nation.  This  speech 
is  not  addressed  to  Hanoi  or  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  It  is  not  addressed  to  China 
or  to  Russia. 

Nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  overlook  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  total  situation  and  the  need  for 
a  coUectlve  solution  to  the  tragedy  of  Viet- 
nam. Neither  Is  it  an  attempt  to  make  North 
Vietnam  or  the  National  Liberation  Front 
paragons  of  virtue,  nor  to  overlook  the  role 
they  can  play  In  a  successful  resolution  of 

ill't.rK^'^"'-  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^y  have 
Justifiable  reasons  to  be  susplclouB  of  the 
g'xxl  faith  of  the  United  States,  life  and  his- 
tory give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
conflicts  are  never  resolved  without  trustful 
give  and  take  on  both  sides. 

Tonight,  however,  I  wish  not  to  speak  with 
Hanoi  and  the  NLP,  but  rather  to  my  fellow 
Americans  who,  with  me.  bear  the  greatest 
responslblity  In  ending  a  conflict  that  has 
exacted  a  heavy  price  on  both  continents 

Since  I  am  a  preacher  by  trade.  I  suppose 
It  IS  not  surprising  that  I  have  seven  major 
reasons  for  bringing  Vietnam  into  the  field 
of  my  moral  vision  There  is  at  the  outset  a 
>er>  obvious  and  almost  facile  connection 
between  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  struggle 

A  w  °  "'  ^""''^  ^^^'^  '''^^'"g  in  America 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  shining  moment 
n  .hat  struggle    It  seemed  as  if  there  was  a 

Ind  whTt"^  °l  ^°P*  ^°'  ''^^  Poor-both  black 
and   white-through    the    Povertv   Program. 

I-a^h^'Th/^'  ''"'"'■"P  '"  ^■'«^"^"''  ^n^l  I 
»a^hed  the  program  broken  and  eviscerated 

t^LlltT^'  ^""^  "^'^  political  plaything  of 
Am?r  t  ■  ^  "!  '""'^  °"  **'"•  *n<l  I  knew  that 
f^Il  ""'""'^  ""■"  '"••■^^^  tl^e  necessary 
lunds  or  ene.-gies  in  rehabilitation  of  its  poor 

and  skui?  ''!''""'"  continued  to  draw  Zn 
suuctui  ^"f.'^^-'^^y  "''e  some  demonic,  de- 
structive suction  tube.  So  I  was  Increasingly 
compelled  to  see  the  war  as  an  enemy  of  the 
poor  and  to  attack  It  as  such. 

Perhaps  the  more  tragic  recog:nltlon  of 
reality  took  place  when  It  became  clear  to 
«e  that   the  war  was  doing  far  more  than 


devastating  the  hopes  of  the  poor  at  home. 
It  was  sending  their  sons  and  their  brothers 
and  their  husbands  to  flght  and  to  die  In 
extraordinarily  high  proportions  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  population.  We  were  taking 
the  young  black  men  who  had  been  crippled 
by  our  society  and  sending  them  8000  miles 
away  to  guarantee  liberties  in  Southeast  Asia 
which  they  had  not  found  in  Southwest 
Georgia  and  East  Harlem.  So  we  have  been 
repeatedly  faced  with  the  cruel  irony  of 
watching  Negro  and  white  bovs  on"  T\' 
screens  as  they  kill  and  die  together  for  a 
nation  that  has  been  unable  to  seat  them 
together  In  the  same  schools.  So  we  watch 
them  In  brutal  solidarity  burning  the  huts  of 
a  poor  village,  but  we  realize  that  they  would 
never  live  on  the  same  block  In  Detroit.  I 
could  not  be  silent  in  the  face  of  such  cruel 
manipulation  of  the  poor. 

My  third  reason  grows  out  of  my  experi- 
ence in  the  ghettos  of  the  North  over  the  last 
three  years — especially  the  last  three  sum- 
mers. As  I  have  walked  among  the  desperate, 
rejected  and  angry  young  men.  I  have  told 
them  that  Molotov  cocktails  and  rifles  would 
not  solve  their  problems.  I  have  tried  to  offer 
them  my  deepest  compassion  while  main- 
taining my  conviction  that  social  change 
comes  most  meaningfully  through  non-vio- 
lent action.  But.  they  asked,  what  about 
Vietnam?  They  asked  If  our  own  nation 
wasn't  using  massive  doses  of  violence  to 
solve  its  problems,  to  bring  about  the  changes 
it  wanted.  Their  questions  hit  home,  and  I 
knew  that  I  could  never  again  raise  my  voice 
against  the  violence  of  the  oppressed  in  the 
ghettos  without  having  first  spoken  clearly 
to  the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the 
world  today — my  own  government. 

For  those  who  ask  the  question.  "Aren't 
you  a  Civil  Rights  leader?"  and  thereby  mean 
to  exclude  me  from  the  movement  for  peace, 
I  have  thU  further  answer.  In  1957  when  a 
group  of  us  formed  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  we  chose  as  our  mot- 
to: "To  save  the  soul  of  America."  We  were 
convinced  that  we  could  not  lUnlt  our  vi- 
sion to  certain  rights  for  black  people,  but 
Instead  afHrmed  the  conviction  that  America 
would  never  be  free  or  saved  from  itself  un- 
less the  descendants  of  Its  slaves  were  loosed 
from  the  shackles  they  still  wear. 

Now,  It  should  be  Incandescently  clear  that 
no  one  who  has  any  concern  for  the  Integ- 
rity and  life  of  America  today  can  Ignore 
the  present  war.  If  America's  soul  becomes 
totally  poisoned,  part  of  the  autopsy  must 
read  "Vietnam."  It  can  never  be  saved  so 
long  as  it  destroys  the  deepest  hopes  of  men 
the  world  over. 

As  If  the  weight  of  such  a  commitment 
to  the  life  and  health  of  America  were  not 
enough,  another  burden  of  responsibility 
was  placed  upon  me  In  1964;  and  I  cannot 
forget  that  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  was 
also  a  commission — a  corrunlssion  to  work 
harder  than  I  had  ever  worked  before  for 
the  "brotherhood  of  man."  This  Is  a  calling 
that  takes  me  beyond  national  allegiances 
but  even  If  it  were  not  present  I  would  yet 
have  to  live  with  the  meaning  of  my  com- 
mitment to  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 
To  me  the  relationship  of  this  ministry  to 
the  making  of  peace  is  so  obvious  that  I 
sometimes  marvel  at  those  who  ask  me  why 
I  am  speaking  against  the  war.  Could  it  be 
that  they  do  not  know  that  the  good  news 
was  meant  for  all  men — communist  and 
capitalist,  for  their  children  and  our.  for 
black  and  white,  for  revolutionary  and  con- 
servative? Have  they  forgotten  that  my  min- 
istry is  In  obedience  to  the  One  who  loved 
His  enemies  so  fully  that  He  died  for  them.- 
What  then  can  I  say  to  the  Viet  Cong  or  to 
Castro  or  to  Mao  as  a  faithful  minister  of 
this  One?  Can  I  threaten  them  with  death, 
or  must  I  not  share  with  them  my  life? 

And  as  I  ponder  the  madness  of  Vietnam, 
my  mind  goes  constantly  to  the  people  of 
that  peninsula.  I  speak  now  not  of  the  sol- 


diers of  each  side,  not  of  the  junta  m  Sai- 
gon, but  simply  of  the  people  who  have  been 
living  under  the  curse  of  war  for  almost 
three  continuous  decades.  I  think  of  them, 
too.  because  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  there 
will  be  no  meaningful  solution  there  until 
some  attempt  Is  made  to  know  them  and 
tlieir  broken  cries. 

They  must  see  .Americans  as  strange  lib- 
erators. The  Vietnamese  proclaimed  their 
own  independence  in  1945  after  a  combined 
French  and  Japanese  occupation  and  before 
the  communist  revolution  in  China.  Even 
though  they  quoted  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  In  their  own  document 
of  freedom,  we  refused  to  recognize  them. 
Instead,  we  decided  to  support  France  In 
its   re-conquest   of   her   former   colony. 

Our  government  felt  then  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  were  not  '-ready"  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  we  again  fell  victim  to  the 
deadly  Western  arrogance  that  has  poisoned 
the  International  atmosphere  for  so  long. 
With  that  tragic  decision,  we  rejected  a  revo- 
lutionary government  seeking  self-determi- 
nation, and  a  government  that  had  been 
established  not  by  China  (for  whom  the  Viet- 
namese have  no  great  love)  but  by  clearly 
indigenous  forces  that  Included  some  com- 
munists. For  the  peasants,  this  new  govern- 
ment meant  real  land  reform  one  of  the 
most  important  needs  in  their  lives 

For  nine  years  following  1945  we  denied 
the  people  of  Vietnam  the  right  of  inde- 
pendence. For  nine  years  we  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  French  in  their  abortive  effort 
to  re-colonize  Vietnam. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war  we  were  meeting 
80  per  cent  of  the  French  war  costs  Even 
before  the  French  were  defeated  at  Dlen  Blen 
Phu.  they  began  to  despair  of  their  reckless 
action,  but  we  did  not.  We  encouraged  them 
with  our  huge  financial  and  mlUtarv  supplies 
to  continue  the  war  even  after  they  had  lost 
the  will  to  do  so. 

After  the  French  were  defeated  it  looked 
as  if  independence  and  land  reform  would 
come  again  through  the  Geneva  agreements. 
But  instead  there  came  the  United  States, 
determined  that  Ho  should  not  unify  the 
temporarily  divided  nation,  and  the  peasants 
watched  again  as  we  supported  one  of  the 
most  vicious  modern  dictators — our  chosen 
man,  Premier  Diem.  The  peasants  watched 
and  cringed  as  Diem  ruthlessly  routed  out  all 
opposition,  supported  their  extortionist  land- 
lords and  refused  even  to  discuss  reunifica- 
tion with  the  North.  The  peasants  watched 
as  all  this  was  presided  over  by  U.S.  Influence 
and  then  by  increasing  numbers  of  U.S. 
troops  who  came  to  help  quell  the  Insurgency 
that  Diem's  methods  had  aroused.  When 
Diem  was  overthrown  they  may  have  been 
happy,  but  the  long  line  of  military  dictator- 
ships seemed  to  ofTer  no  real  change — espe- 
cially in  terms  of  their  need  for  land  and 
peace. 

The  only  change  came  from  America  as 
we  increased  our  troops  commitments  in  sup- 
port of  governments  which  were  singularly 
corrupt,  inept  and  without  popular  support. 
.J^ll  the  while,  the  people  read  our  leaflPts  and 
received  regular  promises  of  peace  and  dem- 
ocracy--and  land  reform.  Now  they  languish 
under  cur  bombs  and  consider  us-^not  their 
fellow  Vietnamese — the  real  enemy.  They 
move  sadly  and  apathetically  as  we  herd  them 
off  the  land  of  their  fathers  Into  concentra- 
tion camps  where  minimal  social  needs  are 
rarely  met.  They  know  they  must  move  or 
be  destroyed  by  our  bombs.  So  they  go. 

They  watch  as  we  poison  their  water,  as 
we  kill  a  million  acres  of  their  crops.  They 
must  weep  as  the  bulldozers  destroy  their 
precious  trees.  They  wander  into  the  hospi- 
tals, with  at  least  20  casualties  from  Ameri- 
can firepower  for  each  Viet  Cong-lnfilcted 
injury.  So  far  we  may  have  killed  a  million 
of  them — mostly  children. 

What  do  the  peasants  think  as  we  ally 
ourselves  with  the  landlords  and  as  we  re- 
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fuse  to  put  any  action  Into  our  many  words 
conceminK  land  reform'  What  do  they  think 
as  we  test  out  our  Utest  weapons  on  them. 
Just  as  the  Germans  tested  out  new  medi- 
cine and  new  tortures  In  the  concentration 
camps  of  Europe?'  Where  are  the  roots  of 
th«  independent  Vietnam  we  claim  to  be 
building? 

Now  there  Is  little  left  to  build  on— save 
bitterness  Soon  the  only  solid  physical  foun- 
dations remaining  will  be  found  at  our  mili- 
tary bases  and  In  the  concrete  of  the  concen- 
tration camps  we  call  "fortlfled  hamlets." 
The  peasants  may  well  wonder  If  we  plan  to 
buUd  our  new  Vietnam  on  such  grounds  as 
tbeae.  Could  we  blame  them  for  such 
thoughts''  We  must  speak  for  them  and  raise 
the  questions  they  cannot  raise  These  too 
are  our  brothers. 

Perhaps  the  nore  dlfTlcult  but  no  less  nec- 
essary task  Is  to  speak  for  those  who  have 
been  designated  as  our  enemies  Wha:  of  the 
NLP — that  strangely  anonymous  group  we 
c*U  VC  or  communists'  What  must  they 
think  of  us  in  America  when  they  realize 
tbat  we  permitted  the  repression  and  cruelty 
of  Diem  which  helped  to  bring  them  Into 
being  as  !i  resistance  group  in  the  South? 
How  can  they  believe  in  our  integrity  when 
now  we  speak  of  "aggression  from  the  North" 
as  If  there  were  nothing  more  essential  to  the 
war?  How  can  they  trust  us  when  now  we 
charge  them  with  violence  after  the  mur- 
derous reign  of  Diem,  and  charge  them  with 
violence  while  vie  pour  new  weapons  of  death 
Into  their  land' 

How  do  they  Judge  us  when  our  officials 
know  that  their  membership  Is  less  than  25 
per  cent  communist  and  yet  Insist  on  giving 
them  the  blanket  name?  What  must  they  be 
thinking  when  they  know  that  we  are  aware 
of  their  control  of  major  sections  of  Vietnam 
and  yet  we  appear  ready  to  iiUow  national 
elections  In  which  this  highly  organized  po- 
litical parftiiel  government  will  have  no  part? 
They  ask  how  we  can  speak  of  free  elections 
when  the  Saigon  press  is  censored  and  con- 
trolled by  the  military  Junta  .^nd  they  are 
surely  right  to  wonder  what  kind  of  new 
government  we  plan  to  help  form  without 
them — the  only  party  In  real  touch  with  the 
peasants.  They  question  our  political  goala 
and  they  deny  the  reality  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment from  which  they  '.viU  be  excluded  Their 
questions  are  frtghtenlngly  relevant. 

Here  Is  the  true  meaning  and  value  of 
compassion  and  non-violence — when  It  helps 
us  to  see  the  enemy's  point  of  vle'.v.  to  hear 
his  questions  to  kr.  *•  his  assessment  of 
ourselves  For  from  his  view  we  may  Indeed 
see  the  basic  weaknesses  of  our  own  condi- 
tion, and  a  we  are  m.iture.  we  nuiy  learn 
and  grow  and  profit  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
brothers  who  are  called  the  opposition 

So.  too,  with  Hanoi  In  the  North,  where 
our  bombs  now  pummel  the  land,  and  our 
mines  endanger  the  waterways,  we  .ire  met 
by  a  deep  but  understandable  mistrust.  In 
Hanoi  are  the  men  who  led  the  nation  to 
Independence  against  the  Japanese  and  the 
French,  the  men  who  sought  membership 
In  the  French  commonwealth  and  were  be- 
trayed by  the  weakness  of  Paris  and  the 
willfulness  of  the  colonial  armies  It  was 
they  who  led  a  second  struggle  against 
French  domlr.,itlon  at  tremendous  costs,  and 
then  were  persuaded  at  Geneva  to  give  up.  as 
a  temporary  measure  the  land  they  con- 
trolled between  the  13th  and  17th  parallels. 
After  1&54  they  watched  us  conspire  with 
Diem  to  prevent  elections  which  would  have 
surely  brought  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  power  over 


•The  press  and  some  critics  have  quoted 
this  sentence  tut  of  context  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  equating  the  U  S  and  Narl  Ger- 
many. Indeed,  reroenUlon  of  .American  dem- 
ocratic traditions  and  the  absence  of  them 
In  Nazi  Germany,  makes  It  all  the  more  dis- 
turbing If  even  some  elements  of  similarity 
of  conduct  appear 


d    united   Vietnam,   and   they   realized    they 
had  been  betrayed  again. 

When  we  ask  why  they  do  not  leap  to 
negotiate,  these  things  must  be  remembered. 
Also.  It  must  be  clear  that  the  leaders  of 
Hanoi  considered  the  presence  of  American 
troops  In  support  of  the  Diem  regime  to  have 
been  the  Initial  military  breach  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  concerning  foreign  troops,  and 
they  remind  us  that  they  did  not  begin  to 
send  In  any  large  number  of  supplies  or  men 
until  American  forces  had  moved  into  the 
tens  of  thousands 

Hanoi  remembers  how  our  leaders  refused 
to  tell  us  the  truth  about  the  earlier  North 
Vietnamese  overtures  for  peace,  how  the 
President  claimed  that  none  e.xlsted  when 
they  had  clearly  been  made.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
has  watched  as  America  has  spoken  of  peace 
and  built  up  Its  forces,  and  now  he  has 
surely  heard  the  Increasing  InternatloniU 
rumors  of  American  plans  for  an  Invasion 
of  the  .North.  Perhaps  only  his  sense  of 
humor  and  irony  caxi  save  him  when  he  hears 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  world  speak- 
ing of  aggression  as  It  drops  thousands  of 
bombs  on  a  poor,  weak  nation  more  th.iii 
8000  miles  from  lU  shores 

At  this  f>olnt,  I  should  make  It  clear  that 
while  I  have  tried  here  to  give  a  voice  to  the 
voiceless  of  Vietnam  and  to  understand  the 
arguments  of  those  who  are  called  enemy, 
I  am  as  deeply  concerned  about  our  own 
troops  there  as  anything  else  For  It  occurs 
to  me  that  what  we  are  submitting  them  to 
in  Vietnam  Is  not  simply  the  brutaliKing 
process  that  goes  on  In  any  war  where  armies 
face  each  other  and  seek  to  destroy  We  htp 
adding  cynicism  to  the  process  of  death  for 
our  troops  must  know  after  a  short  period 
there  that  none  of  the  things  we  c'i:ilm  to 
be  fighting  for  are  really  Involved  Before  long 
they  must  know  that  their  government  has 
sent  them  Into  a  strugg]*4Lnong  Vietnamese 
and  the  more  sophlstrcated  surely  realize 
that  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  secure  while  we  create  a  hell  for  the  poor 

Somehow  this  madness  must  cease.  I  speak 
is  a  child  of  Gt-Kl  and  brother  to  the  suffer- 
ing poor  of  Vietnam  and  the  poor  of  Amer- 
ica who  are  paying  the  double  price  of 
sin.i^hed  hop>es  at  home  and  death  and  cor- 
ruption In  Vietnam.  I  speak  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  for  the  world  as  It  stands  aghast 
at  the  path  we  have  taken.  I  speak  as  an 
American  to  the  leaders  of  ray  own  nation 
The  great  Initiative  In  this  war  Is  ours.  The 
Initiative   to   stop   must   be  ours. 

This  Is  the  message  of  the  great  Buddhist 
leaders  of  Vietnam.  Recently,  one  of  them 
wrote  these  words'  "Each  day  the  war  goes 
on  the  hatred  increases  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Vietnamese  and  In  the  hearts  of  those  of 
humanitarian  Instinct.  The  Americans  are 
forcing  even  their  friends  Into  becoming 
their  enemies.  It  Is  curious  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  calculate  so  carefully  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  military  victory,  do  not  realize 
that  In  the  process  they  are  Incurring  deep 
peychologlcal  and  political  defeat.  The  Image 
of  America  will  never  again  be  the  Image  of 
revolution,  freedom  and  democracy,  but  the 
Image  of  violence  and  militarism," 

If  we  continue,  there  will  be  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  and  in  the  mind  of  the  world  that 
we  have  no  honorable  Intentions  In  Viet- 
nam. It  will  become  clear  that  our  minima; 
expectation  Is  to  occupy  It  as  an  American 
colony,  and  men  will  not  refrain  from  think- 
ing that  our  maximum  hope  Is  to  goad  China 
into  a  war  so  that  we  may  bomb  her  nuclear 
Installations. 

The  world  now  demands  a  maturity  of 
America  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  achieve. 
It  demands  that  we  admit  that  we  have 
been  wTong  from  the  beginning  of  our  ad- 
venture In  Vietnam,  that  we  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  life  of  her  people. 

In  order  to  atone  for  our  sins  and  errors 
In  Vietnam,  we  shotild  take  the  Initiative  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  halt.  I  would  like  to 


suggest  live  concrete  things  that  our  govern- 
ment should  do  Immediately  to  begin  the 
long  and  difficult  process  of  extricating  our- 
selves  from    this   nightmare: 

1.  End  all  bombing  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

2.  Declare  a  unilateral  ce&se-are  In  the 
hope  that  such  action  will  create  the  at- 
mosphere for  negotiation. 

3.  Take  Immediate  steps  to  prevent  other 
battlegrounds  In  Southeast  Asia  by  curtail- 
ing our  military  buildup  in  Thailand  and 
our  interference  in  Laos 

4.  Realistically  accept  the  f.ict  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front  has  substantial 
support  in  South  Vietnam  and  must  there- 
by play  a  role  In  any  meaningful  negotia- 
tions and  In  any  future  Vietnam  govern- 
ment. 

5  Set  a  date  on  which  we  will  remove 
all  foreign  troops  from  Vietnam  In  accord- 
ance with  the  1954  Geneva  Agreement. 

Part  of  our  ongoing  commitment  might 
well  express  Itself  In  an  offer  to  grant  asylum 
to  any  Vietnamese  who  fears  for  his  life 
under  a  new  regime  which  included  the  NLP 
Then  we  must  make  what  reparations  we 
can  for  the  damage  we  have  done.  We  must 
provide  the  medical  aid  that  Is  badly  needed, 
m  this  country  if  necessary. 

Meanwhile,  we  In  Ihr  churches  and  syna- 
gogues have  a  continuing  tark  while  we  urge 
our  government  to  disengage  Itself  from  a 
disgraceful  commitment.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  match  actions  with  words  by  seek- 
ing out  every  creative  means  of  protest  pos- 
sible. 

As  we  counsel  young  men  concerning 
ciilltary  service  we  mu-t  clarify  for  them 
our  nation's  role  In  Vietnam  and  challenge 
them  with  the  alterntalve  of  consclentlcus 
objection.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  it 
the  path  now  being  chosen  by  more  than 
70  students  at  my  own  Alma  Mater.  More- 
house College,  and  I  recommend  It  to  all 
who  tind  the  American  course  in  Vietnam 
a  dishonorable  and  unjust  one.  Moreover,  I 
would  encourage  all  ministers  of  draft  age 
to  give  up  their  ministerial  exemptions  and 
seek  status  as  conscientious  objectors.  Every 
man  of  humane  convictions  must  decide  on 
the  protest  that  best  suits  his  convictions, 
but  we  must  all  protest 

There  Is  something  seductively  tempting 
about  stopping  there  and  sending  ua  all  off 
on  what  in  some  circles  has  become  a  pop- 
ular crusade  against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
say  we  must  enter  that  struggle,  but  I  wish 
to  go  on  now  to  say  something  even  more 
disturbing.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  but  a 
symptom  of  a  far  deeper  malady  within  the 
American  spirit,  and  if  we  ignore  this  sober- 
ing reality  we  will  find  ourselves  organizing 
clergy  and  laymen-concern  committees  for 
the  next  generation.  We  will  be  matching 
and  attending  rallies  without  end  unless 
there  Is  a  significant  and  profound  change 
In  American  life  and  policy. 

In  1957  a  sensitive  American  official  over- 
se.is  said  that  It  seemed  to  him  that  our  na- 
tion was  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  v^orld  revolu- 
tion. During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  seea 
emerge  a  pattern  of  suppression  which  now 
has  Justified  the  presence  of  U.S.  military 
"advisors"  in  Venezuela  The  need  to  main- 
tain social  stability  for  our  investments  ac- 
counts for  the  counterrevolutionary  actloc 
of  American  forces  In  Guatemala  It  tells  why 
American  helicopters  are  being  used  against 
guerrilhos  in  Colombia  and  why  American 
napalm  and  green  beret  forces  have  already 
been  active  against  rebels  in  Peru.  With  such 
activity  in  mind,  the  words  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy come  back  to  haunt  us  Five  years  ago 
he  said,  "Tlujse  who  make  [>eaceful  revolu- 
tion impossible  will  make  violent  revolution 
Inevitable." 

Increasingly,  by  choice  or  by  accident,  this 
iB  the  role  our  nation  has  taken — by  refus- 
ing to  give  up  the  privileges  and  the  pleas- 
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ures  that  come  from  the  Immense  profits  of 
overseas  Investment. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  we  are  to  get  on  the 
right  Bide  of  the  world  revolution,  we  as  a 
nation  must  undergo  a  radical  revolution  of 
values.  When  machines  and  computers,  profit 
and  property  rights  are  considered  more  Im- 
portant than  p>eople,  the  giant  triplets  of 
racism,  materialism,  and  militarism  are  In- 
capable of  being  conquered. 

A  true  revolution  of  values  will  soon  cause 
us  to  question  the  fairness  and  Justice  of 
many  of  our  past  and  present  policies.  True 
compassion  is  more  than  flinging  a  coin  to 
a  beggar;  it  is  not  haphazard  and  superficial. 
It  comes  to  see  that  an  edifice  which  pro- 
duces beggars  needs  re-structurlng.  A  true 
revolution  of  values  will  soon  look  easily  on 
the  glaring  contrast  of  poverty  and  wealth. 
With  righteous  Indignation.  It  will  look  across 
the  seEia  and  see  Individual  capitalists  of  the 
West  investing  huge  sums  of  money  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  South  America,  only  to  take  the 
profits  out  with  no  concern  for  the  social 
betterment  of  the  countries,  and  say:  •'This 
U  not  Just."  It  will  look  at  our  alliance  with 
the  landed  gentry  of  Latin  America  and  say: 
"This  is  not  Just."  The  Western  arrogance  of 
feeling  that  it  has  everything  to  teach  others 
and  nothing  to  learn  from  them  Is  not  Just. 
A  true  revolution  of  values  will  lay  hands 
on  the  world  order  and  say  of  war:  "This 
way  of  settling  differences  Is  not  Just."  This 
business  of  burning  human  beings  with 
napalm,  of  filling  our  nation's  homes  with 
orphans  and  widows,  of  injecting  poisonous 
drugs  of  hate  into  the  veins  of  peoples  nor- 
mally humane,  of  sending  men  home  from 
dark  and  bloody  battlefields  physically 
handicapped  and  psychologically  deranged, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  wisdom,  Justice, 
and  love.  A  nation  that  continues  year  after 
year  to  spend  more  money  on  military  defense 
than  on  programs  of  social  uplift  is  approach- 
ing spiritual  death. 

America,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  can  well  lead  the  way 
in  this  revolution  of  values.  There  is  nothing, 
except  a  tragic  death  wish,  to  prevent  us 
from  re-orderlng  our  priorities,  so  that  the 
pursuit  of  peace  will  take  precedence  over 
the  pursuit  of  w.ar.  There  Is  nothing  to  keep 
us  from  molding  a  recalcitrant  status  quo 
until  we  have  fashioned  it  into  a  brother- 
hood. 

This  kind  of  positive  revolution  of  values 
is  our  best  defense  against  communism.  'War 
is  not  the  answer.  Communism  will  never  be 
defeated  by  the  use  of  atomic  bombs  or  nu- 
clear weapons.  Let  us  not  Join  those  who 
shout  war  and  through  their  misguided  pas- 
sions urge  the  United  States  to  relinquish 
its  participation  In  the  United  Nations. 
These  are  days  which  demand  wise  restraint 
and  calm  reasonableness.  We  must  not  call 
everyone  a  communist  or  an  appeaser  who 
advocates  the  seating  of  Red  China  In  the 
United  Nations  and  who  recognizes  that  hate 
and  hysteria  are  not  the  final  answers  to  the 
problem  of  these  turbulent  days.  We  must 
not  engage  In  a  negative  anti-communism, 
but  rather  In  a  positive  thrust  for  democracy, 
realizing  that  our  greatest  defense  against 
communism  Is  to  take  offensive  action  In 
behalf  of  Justice.  We  must  with  positive 
action  seek  to  remove  those  conditions  of 
poverty,  insecurity  and  injustice  which  are 
the  fertile  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  com- 
munism grows  and  develops. 

These  are  revolutionary  times.  All  over  the 
g'.obe  men  are  revolting  against  old  systems 
of  exploitation  and  oppression,  and  out  of  the 
wombs  of  a  frail  world,  new  systems  of  Jus- 
tice and  equality  are  being  born.  The  shirt- 
less and  barefoot  people  of  the  land  are 
rising  up  as  never  before.  "The  people  who 
sat  In  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light."  'We 
In  the  West  must  support  these  revolutions. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that,  because  of  comfort, 
complacency,  a  morbid  fear  of  communism, 
and  our  proneness  to  adjust  to  injustice,  the 


Western  nations  that  initiated  so  much  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  modern  world 
have  now  become  the  arch  antl-revolutlon- 
arles.  This  has  driven  many  to  feel  that  only 
Marxism  has  the  revolutionary  spirit.  There- 
fore, communism  Is  a  Judgment  against  our 
failure  to  make  democracy  real  and  follow 
through  on  the  revolutions  that  we  Initiated. 
Our  only  hope  today  lies  in  our  abUity  to  re- 
capture the  revolutionary  spirit  and  go  out 
Into  a  sometimes  hostile  world  declaring 
eternal  hostility  to  poverty,  racism,  and 
milltarlBm. 

We  must  move  past  Indecision  to  action. 
We  must  find  new  ways  to  speak  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  Justice  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world — a  world  that  borders  on  our 
doors.  If  we  do  not  act  we  shall  surely  be 
dragged  down  the  long,  dark  and  shameful 
corridors  of  time  reserved  for  those  who 
possess  power  without  compassion,  might 
without  morality,  and  strength  without 
sight. 

Now  let  us  begin.  Now  let  us  re-dedlcate 
ourselves  to  the  long  and  bitter — but  beau- 
tiful— struggle  for  a  new  world.  This  is  the 
calling  for  the  sons  of  God,  and  our  brothers 
wait  eagerly  for  our  response.  Shall  we  say 
the  odds  are  too  great?  Shall  we  tell  them 
the  struggle  Is  too  hard?  Will  our  message 
be  that  the  forces  of  American  life  mili- 
tate against  their  arrival  as  full  men,  and 
we  send  our  deepest  regrets?  Or  will  there  be 
another  message,  of  longing,  of  hope,  of 
solidarity  with  their  yearnings,  of  commit- 
ment to  their  cause,  whatever  the  cost?  The 
choice  Is  ours,  and  though  we  might  prefer 
it  otherwise  we  must  choose  In  this  crucial 
moment  of  human  history. 


U.S.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCA- 
TION TESTIFIES  ON  S.  428,  THE 
BILINGUAL  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
hearings  began  today  on  S.  428,  the 
Bilingual  American  Education  Act.  First 
to  testify  was  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Harold  Howe  n,  who  stated  his 
"support  of  the  broad  purposes  of  the 
legislation"  and  his  "belief  that  it  is 
addressed  to  a  significant  problem." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Com- 
missioner Howe's  very  Informative  testi- 
mony be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Habold  Howi  II,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner or  Education,  Before  the 
Special  StrBCOMMiTTEE  on  Bilingual  Eotr- 

CATION    op    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    LaBOR    AND 

Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  May  18,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

The  unique  problems  faced  by  schools 
serving  significant  numbers  of  children  who 
cannot  communicate  in  English  must  be 
given  special  consideration  by  all  of  us  who 
are  responsible  In  any  way  for  the  education 
of  American  young  people.  This  subcommit- 
tee with  Its  special  mission  is  an  Important 
part  of  the  dialogue  on  this  vital  subject.  I 
am  privileged  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  problems  faced  by  non- 
English-speaking  children  in  our  schools. 

The  economic,  social,  and  educational 
problems  associated  with  the  language  bar- 
rier met  by  children  from  non-English- 
speaking  homes  has  attracted  Increasing  in- 
terest and  concern  on  the  part  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  educational  agencies.  Indica- 
tions of  this  interest  can  be  seen  in  the  Texas 
Conference  for  the  Mexican-American  held 
m  San  Antonio  on  April  13;  In  the  number  of 


special  education  programs  being  conducted 
under  various  programs;  and  Indeed  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Subcommittee. 

The  Office  of  Education  recognize  the  need 
for  greater  emphasis  upon  meeting  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  non -English - 
3p)eaklng  children  In  the  United  States. 

The  compelling  urgency  for  greater  at- 
tention to  this  area  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  median  of  years  of  school  com- 
pleted for  the  Mexican-American  In  the 
Southwest  Is  7.1  years  whereas  for  the 
Anglo  child  in  the  Southwest,  it  is  12.1  years 
and  for  the  non-white  child  it  is  9.0  years  of 
school  completed. 

The  Educational  Opportunities  Survey 
is  illuminating  in  this  respect.  The  factors 
of  family  background,  the  language  spoken 
at  home,  and  the  teachers'  abilities  are 
significant  factors  in  a  child's  achievement 
in  school.  Although  the  achievement  of  chil- 
dren who  do  not  speak  English  at  home  was 
considerably  less  than  those  who  do  speak 
English  at  home,  the  differences  in  achieve- 
ment tended  to  be  less  when  children  have 
experiences  which  tend  to  improve  com- 
munication skills.  For  instence,  the  differ- 
ence in  scores  between  those  who  speak 
English  and  those  who  speak  other  lan- 
guages at  home  decreases  from  more  than 
12  points  to  less  than  2  points  when  the 
children  attended  kindergarten. 

These  analyses  suggest  that  children  from 
non-English  speaking  homes  are  severely 
handicapped  by  their  lack  of  facility  with 
English  when  they  enter  school  but  that  ex- 
periences such  as  attendance  at  kinder- 
garten or  verbally  enriching  materials  in  the 
home  tend  to  help  them  in  overcoming  this 
handicap. 

The  Office  of  Education  recently  estab- 
lished a  Mexican-American  Affairs  Unit,  as 
a  part  of  our  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education.  This  unit  will  work  to 
achieve  greater  coordination  and  to  provide 
Impetus  for  the  development  of  projects  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  Mexi- 
can-Americans. Mr.  Armando  Rodriguez, 
who  has  been  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
group  Relations  in  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  will  head  the  new 
unit  as  coordinator. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  a  number 
of  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education  under  which  assistance  Is  made 
available  for  special  programs  In  the  area  of 
bilingual  education. 

Projects  for  non-English  speaking  children 
are  being  funded  under  all  titles  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Since  the  language  barrier  is  a  major  ed- 
ucational disadvantage  for  non-Ehiglish 
speaking  children,  there  is  a  high  correla- 
tion between  the  number  of  non-speaking 
children  and  educational  deprivation.  In 
schools  where  there  are  large  numbers  of 
children  who  do  not  speak  English,  bilingual 
programs  utilizing  bilingual  education 
techniques  appear  to  be  quite  effective  in 
meeting  the  speical  educational  needs  of 
those  children.  Among  the  programs  being 
funded  are  thoee  Involving  compensatory 
education  providing  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren with  remedial  instruction  to  develop 
language  skills,  cultural  enrichment  pro- 
grams, preschool  projects,  and  special  ef- 
forts to  overcome  learning-Inhibiting  at- 
titudes and  to  foster  self-esteem.  As  In 
Headstart,  many  programs  encourage  paren- 
tal Involvement. 

The  funds  made  available  under  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  have  permitted  schools  to  em- 
bark upon  experimental  bilingual  programs 
In  which  Spanish  Is  used  In  some  courses  of 
Instruction  In  science,  arithmetic,  social 
studies,  as  well  as  other  courses.  In  other 
bilingual  programs,  teacher  aides  are  being 
used  to  help  break  down  language  barriers 
and  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  teachers. 
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Title  I  provides,  as  you  know.  lor  grants 
for  special  projeccs  for  children  of  migraiu- 
farm  workers.  Since  a  large  number  of  mi- 
gratory itgncuUural  workers  speak  Spanish, 
blUngiia;  education  programs  would  in  many 
Instances  be  the  best  way  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  tbese  children. 
Special  projects  which  are  la  operation  this 
year  will  provide  a  coordinated  program  for 
migrant  children  as  they  travel  from  State 
to  State 

Funds  authorized  by  Utle  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentary .nnd  Secondary  Education  Act  have 
also  been  instrumental  In  planning  and 
bringing  into  operitlon  educational  projects 
which  »^ll  affect  bilingual  education  Sev- 
eral title  III  projects  already  funded  will 
play  a  significant  role  In  stimulating  innnva- 
llve  mtercultural  programs  m  the  schCKjls 
and  we  will  support  more 

The  Intercultural  and  Language  Center  at 
El  Paso  Is  particularly  Interesting.  The 
schools  of  El  Pasrj  and  Ysleta  area  have  es- 
tablished a  language  center  where  pilot  pro- 
grams are  being  conducted  in  English  as  a 
second  language  -Spanish  Is  being  taught  to 
non-Spanish  speaklr:^  personnel  and  inten- 
sive English  and  teaching  meth.jds  training 
courses  are  being  provided  for  blllngvial 
teachers  The  activities  of  the  Center  Include 
the  improvement  of  English  and  Spanish 
language  skills  of  residents  of  the  area,  cul- 
tural activities  for  Spanish  speaking  children 
deeigned  to  build  pride  In  their  cultural  her- 
itage and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  English  .speaking  community, 
development  and  preparation  of  educational 
m.^tenals  reflecting  the  cultural  heritage  of 
the  area  and  teacher  training  programs  to 
prepare   teachers   for   bilingual    programs 

Under  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  schools  are  securing 
special  instructional  materials  for  Spanlsli 
language  programs  .Sohixji  libraries  are  be- 
ing supplied  with  Spanish  language  texts 
and  readers  Title  V  grants  to  Slate  educa- 
tional agencies  ure  developing  training  pro- 
grams and  cultural  exchange  programs  es- 
pecially designed  for  Spanish  speaking  chil- 
dren. 

The  Southwest  Educational  Development 
Laboratory  will  stimulate  regional  coopera- 
tion In  developing  and  disseminating  new 
techniques  that  are  needed  to  meet  specific 
problems  in  Intercultural  education  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  particularly  thoee  faced  by 
Spanish-speaking  M-Tican- Americana  and 
Cajun-speaklng  persons  of  French  descent 
Components  of  the  laboratory's  work  In- 
clude trainir.g  of  teachers  and  guidance 
counselors,  curriculsr  research  and  develop- 
ment, adaptation  of  instructional  materials, 
vocational  and  adult  education,  and  appli- 
cation of  technology  to  educational  pro- 
grams 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  present  legis- 
lation does  provide  authority  for  supporting 
bilingual  programs,  careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  need  for  additional 
legislation  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  We;f,ire  will  shortly  submit  a 
formal  report  of  its  position  on  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  bilingual  programs  In  the  mean- 
time I  would  like  to  stite  my  support  of  the 
broad  purposes  of  this  legislation  and  my 
belief  that  It  is  addressed  to  a  significant 
problem 

If  it  U  decided  to  enact  special  legislation. 
the  framework  and  substance  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  highly  imp.jrtant  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 3  428  raises  some  Issues  which 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

The  educational  problems  of  children 
from  homes  In  which  English  is  not  spoken 
raise  a  number  of  questions  in  the  field  of 
education  for  which  there  are  no  .sure  an- 
swers These  questions  Involve  basic  phllcsa- 
ophy  of  education,  policy  positions  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  educa- 
tion  and  tbe  role  of  language  in  the  educa- 


tion process  I  hope  that  no  Federal  legisla- 
tion will  attempt  to  stake  out  a  position 
with  regard  to  the  best  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems which  might  tend  to  preclude  flexible, 
experimental,  and  Innovative  attacks  upon 
the  problem  in  the  future 

The  rapid  changes  In  education  which 
have  been  taking  place  will  continue  What 
may  be  an  innovation  now  may  not  be  the 
best  method  five  or  ten  years  from  now.  Re- 
search and  technological  innovations  are  ex- 
panding and  changing  the  society  we  live  In 
so  rapidly  that  educators  must  continually 
alter  school  programs  If  uur  schools  are  to 
continue  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them  The  program  which  best  meets  the 
needs  if  Puerto  Rlcan  children  In  New  York 
Is  not  necessarijy  the  most  appropriate  pro- 
gram for  meeting  the  needs  of  Mexican- 
American  children  in  the  Southwest  or 
Cuban  children  In  Florida  Programs  de- 
signed for  Spanish -speaking  children  where 
they  constitute  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion may  not  be  the  best  program  in  areas 
where  such  children  may  be  in  the  majority. 
For  these  reasons.  Federal  aid  programs 
should  be  designed  to  encourage  flexibility. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  inhibit  creative 
thinking  with  narrowly  structured  programs 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Educational 
Opportunities  Survey  revealed  that  klnder- 
g<u-teu  programs  generally  narrowed  the 
achievement  gap  between  English  speaking 
children  and  those  children  from  homes  In 
which  English  was  not  spoken  Bilingual 
programs  for  the  preschool  and  early  years 
would  therefore  seem  to  merit  high  priority 
m  any  program  of  Federal  assistance  in  this 
area.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  value  of  adult  education  programs 
particularly  programs  which  involve  parents 
of  children  participating  In  bilingual  educa- 
tion  programs 

The  majority  of  non-English  speiklng  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States  have  learned 
Spanish  at  home  as  a  result  of  a  long  herit- 
age of  Spanish  culture  In  the  Southwest,  or 
because  their  families  came  from  Puerto 
Rico  or  Cuba.  The  primary  beneflclarles  of 
any  nationwide  bilingual  education  program 
would  undoubtedly  be  Spanish-speaking 
children.  But  there  are  also  other  groups 
of  children  needing  special  programs  whose 
home  language  Is  not  Spanish  There  are 
French-speaking  children  in  Louisiana  and 
near  the  Canadian  border,  children  of  Orien- 
tal ancestry  and  American  Indians  in  sig- 
nificant numbers  In  various  area,s 

We  can  expect  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren from  other  linguistic  groups  will  In- 
crease in  the  next  few  years  as  a  result  of 
last  years  liberalization  of  the  Immigration 
Act  It  Is  expected  that  larger  numbers  of 
children  will  be  arriving  from  Southern 
Europe  and  that  special  programs  will  be 
necessary   to   meet   their   needs 

One  of  the  major  problems  now  facing 
American  schools  is  the  lack  of  qualified 
teachers  in  adequate  numbers.  Any  special 
educational  program  requires  personnel 
who  are  trained  for  particularly  challenging 
tasks.  If  bilingual  education  is  to  make  a 
stgnlflcant  Impact,  the  supply  of  personnel 
specially  trained  for  service  in  bilingual  pro- 
grams must  be  Increased  substantially.  The 
need  for  trained  personnel  will  become  espe- 
cially acute  If  bilingual  education  programs 
are  to  be  established  in  all  areas  having  con- 
centrations of  non-Englsh  speaking  persons. 
Teachers  In  such  programs  need  to  know 
two  languages  well  They  need  special  train- 
ing to  develop  their  skills  In  teaching  both 
languages  and  they  need  to  be  well-versed 
in  the  history  and  culture  associated  with 
each  language  The  training  of  the  teachers 
must  reflect  the  needs  of  the  particular 
group  of  children  with  whom  the  teacher 
win  be  working 

Programs  uUllzlng  bilingual  techniques 
are.  .it  this  stage,  essentially  experimental 
and   training  is   perhaps   the   key   factor   in 


assuring  high  quality  programs  which  prom' 
ise  meaningful  results  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  we  should  focus  our  think- 
ing upon  encouraging  high  quality  demon, 
stration  programs  which  are  both  innova. 
live  and  flexible  Bilingual  programs  con- 
ducted In  conjunction  with  preservlce  and 
inservlce  training  of  the  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel— much  like  the 
Teacher  Corps — would  seem  to  be  particu. 
larly  promising. 

In  this  connection,  l»t  me  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  Administration's  Education 
Professions  program  contained  In  title  V 
of  this  years  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments (S  1 126 1  This  proposed  leglslatioii 
Will  authorize  broad  programs  of  assistance 
to  institutions  of  higher  education,  local 
educitionil  agencies  and  other  educational 
agencies  and  organizations  to  carry  out  pre- 
servlce and  inservlce  training  programs 
S.  428  contains  an  amendment  to  title  XI 
of  the  Natiiinal  Defense  Education  Act, 
Which  would  be  absorbed  In  the  Education 
Professions  program  under  the  proposed 
Higher  Education  Amendments  So  I  believe 
that  training  teachers  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  would  be  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate area  for  projects  under  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act,  and  I 
commend  that  proposal  to  your  attention  as 
particularly  well-suited  for  Improving  edu- 
cational opfxjrtunitles  in  this  area  where 
good  training  is  so  essential. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what 
we  all  recognise — that  there  is  no  single 
solution  to  an  extremely  complex  problem 
h.iving  mnny  facets  -each  requiring  special 
consideration  Bilingual  education  is  a  vilid 
and  necessary  component  of  any  solution 
It  IS  a  necessary  tool  for  thousands  of  our 
boys  and  girls — but  It  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
total  answer  to  the  economic,  social  and  edu- 
cational deprivation  atTectIng  millions  of 
non-English   speaking  Americans. 
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DR  A  BRUCE  GAARDER  OFFERS 
BRILLIANT  TESTIMONY  ON  BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  Dr.  Bruce  Gaarder  offered 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  testimony  I 
have  heard  in  my  9  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee, 

Director  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Section  of  the  US.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Gaarder  told  our  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Bilingual  Education  that— 

The  establishment  of  bilingual  education 
programs  In  our  schools  could  be  expected 
to  Increase  and  Improve,  rather  than  lessen, 
emphasis  on  the  proper  teaching  of  English 
to  children  who  speak  another  mother 
tongue.  Under  our  present  policy,  which  sup- 
ports the  ethnocentric  illusion  that  English 
is  not  a  foreign  language  for  anyone  in  this 
country.  It  Is  almo.st  always  taught  as  If  the 
bilingual  child  already  knew  English  Our 
failure  to  recognize  the  mother  tongue  and 
»hus  to  present  English  as  a  second  language 
helps  to  produce  lunctional  illiteracy  In  al- 
most 3  out  of  every  4  Spanish  speakers  in 
Texas. 

In  a  bilingual  education  progr  im  English 
would  be  taught  from  the  child's  first  da.v 
In  school  but  his  concept  development,  his 
acquisition  of  Information  and  experience- 
in  sum.  his  total  cduoofion — would  not  de- 
pend on  his  Imperfect  knowledge  of  English 
Bilingual  education  permits  niaklng  a  clear 
distinction  between  education  and  language, 
I  e  .  between  the  content  of  education  and 
the    vehicle    through    which    it    Is   acq'-ilred 

I  commend  Dr,  Gaarder's  testimony  to 
ever>'one  who  is  concerned  about  educa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 


testimony  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  A.  Bbuck  Gaa«der.  Chief, 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Section,  U.S. 
OrricE  OP  Education.  Before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  May  18,  1967 
Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

There  were  In  1960  about  5  million  per- 
sons cf  school  age  (6-18)  in  the  United 
States  who  had  a  non-English  mother  tongue. 
It  IS  reliably  estimated  that  over  3  million 
of  this  group  did  In  fact  retain  the  use  of 
that  tongue.  In  this  group  of  school  chil- 
dren who  still  use  the  non-English  mother 
tongue,  there  are  1,75  million  Spanish- 
speakers,  about  77,000  American  Indians,  and 
slightly  over  a  million  from  some  30  addi- 
tional language  groups;  French,  German, 
Polish.  Czech.  Yiddish,  Ukrainian,  and  many 
others.  The  situation  Is  not  known  to  have 
changed  notably  since  1960,  These  are  the 
children  we  are  concerned  with,  plus  another 
million  or  so  In  the  same  category  under 
6  years  of  age  and  soon  to  enter  the  schools. 
They  are  necessarily  and  unavoidably  bi- 
lingual children. 

BlUngualism  can  be  either  a  great  asset 
or  a  great  liability.  In  our  schools  milUons 
of  these  youngsters  have  been  cheated  or 
damaged  or  both  by  well-intentioned  but 
Ill-informed  educational  policies  which  have 
made  of  their  blUngualism  an  ugly  disad- 
vantage in  their  lives.  The  object  of  this 
testimony  is  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  and  suggest  how 
it  can  be  remedied  in  the  future. 

Bilingual  education  means  the  use  of  both 
English  and  another  language — usually  the 
child's  mother  tongue — as  mediums  of  in- 
struction In  the  schools.  It  is  not  "foreign 
language  teaching"  but  rather  the  use  of 
each  language  to  teach  all  of  the  school 
curriculum  (except,  of  course,  the  other 
language  Itself).  There  are  five  main  reasons 
which  support  bilingual  education.  The  first 
three  apply  to  the  child's  years  in  the  ele- 
mentary school: 

1,  Children  who  enter  school  with  less 
competence  in  English  than  monolingual 
English-speaking  children  will  probably  be- 
come retarded  in  their  school  work  to  the 
extent  of  their  deficiency  In  English,  If 
English  IS  the  sole  medium  of  Instruction, 
On  of  the  other  hand,  the  bilingual  child's 
conceptual  development  and  acquisition  of 
other  experience  and  information  could  pro- 
ceed at  a  normal  rate  if  the  mother  tongue 
were  used  as  an  alternate  medium  of  instruc- 
tion Retardation  Is  not  likely  if  there  is 
only  one  or  very  few  non-English-speaking 
children  In  an  entire  school.  It  is  almost 
inevitable  If  the  non-English  language  Is 
spoken  by  large  groups  of  children. 

2,  Non-English-speaking  children  come 
from  non-English-speaking  homes.  The  use 
of  the  child's  mother  tongue  by  some  of  the 
teachers  and  as  a  school  language  la  neces- 
sary If  there  Is  to  be  a  strong,  mutually  rein- 
forcing relationship  between  the  home  and 
the  school. 

3  Language  la  the  most  Important  ex- 
teriorization or  manifestation  of  the  self, 
of  the  human  personality.  If  the  school,  the 
all-powerful  school,  rejects  the  mother 
tongue  of  an  entire  group  of  children,  it 
can  be  expected  to  affect  seriously  and  ad- 
versely those  children's  concept  of  their 
parents,  their  homes,  and  of  themselves. 

The  other  two  reasons  apply  when  the 
bilingual  child  becomes  an  adult: 

4  II  he  has  not  achieved  reasonable  liter- 
acy in  his  mother  tongue — ability  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  It  accurately — it  will  be  vir- 
tually useless  to  him  for  any  technical  or 
professional  work   where  language  matters. 


Thus,  hi«  unique  potential  career  advantage, 
his  blUngualism,  will  have  been  destroyed. 

5.  Our  people's  native  competence  in  Span- 
ish and  French  and  Czech  and  all  the  other 
languages  and  the  cultural  heritage  each 
language  transmits  are  a  national  resource 
that  we  need  badly  and  must  conserve  by 
every  reasonable  means. 

I  will  return  later  to  most  of  these  points. 

There  is  a  vast  body  of  writing  by  educa- 
tors who  believe  that  bilinguallsm  is  a  handi- 
cap. The  evidence  seems  at  first  glance  to  be 
obvious  and  Incontrovertible.  There  Is  a  clear, 
direct  chain  relationship  between  language 
competence,  formal  education,  and  economic 
status  among  Americana  whoae  mother 
tongue  is  not  English.  The  children  speak 
Spanish,  or  Navajo,  or  French,  and  they  do 
poorly  in  school:  therefore,  (so  goes  the  argu- 
ment) their  blUngualism  is  to  blame.  Many 
researchers  have  established  a  decided  cor- 
relation between  blUngualism  and  low  marks 
on  Intelligence  tests,  but  what  no  research 
has  shown  is  that  blUngualism,  per  se,  is  a 
cause  of  low  performance  on  Intelligence 
tests.  On  the  contrary,  studies  which  have 
attempted  to  take  into  account  all  of  the 
factors  which  enter  the  relationship  show 
that  it  Is  not  the  fact  of  blUngualism  but 
how  and  to  what  extent  and  under  what 
conditiOTis  the  two  languages  are  taught  that 
make  the  difference.  (If  this  were  not  true, 
how  could  one  explain  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
erning and  InteUectual  elite  in  all  countries 
have  sought  to  give  their  children  bilingual 
or  even  multl-Ungual  education?)  Much  of 
the  literature  on  bilinguallsm  does  not  deal 
at  all  with  blUngual  education.  Rather  it 
shows  the  unfortunate  results  when  the 
child's  mother  tongue  is  ignored,  deplored, 
or  otherwise  degraded. 

The  McOlU  University  psychologists,  Lam- 
bert and  Peale  (now  Anlsfeld)  have  shown 
that  if  the  blUngualism  is  "balanced,"  i,e,. 
If  there  has  been  something  like  equal,  nor- 
mal, literacy  developed  in  the  two  languages. 
bilingual  10-year-olds  in  Montreal  are  mark- 
edly superior  to  monolinguals  on  verbal  and 
non-verbal  tests  of  Intelligence  and  appear 
to  have  greater  mental  flexibility,  a  superior- 
ity In  concept  formation,  and  a  more  diversi- 
fied set  of  mental  abilities.  It  Is  their  judg- 
ment that  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  sup- 
posed "handicap"  of  blUngualism  is  caused 
by  blUngualism,  per  se,  and  that  "It  would 
be  more  fruitful  to  seek  that  cause  in  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  measuring  Instrument  and 
in  other  variables  such  as  socio-economic 
status,  attitude  toward  the  two  languages, 
and  educational  policy  and  practice  regard- 
ing the  teaching  of  both  languages." 

There  is  an  educational  axiom,  accepted 
virtually  everywhere  else  In  the  world,  that 
"the  best  medium  for  teaching  a  child  is  his 
mother  tongue."  What  happens  when  the 
mother  tongue  is  so  used?  A  recent  study 
made  In  Chiapas,  Mexico,  by  Dr.  N.  Modiano 
for  the  New  York  University  School  of  Edu- 
cation shows  the  results  that  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  Modiano  research  examined  the 
hypothesis  (impUclt  in  current  educational 
policies  throughout  the  United  States)  that 
children  of  linguistic  minorities  learn  to  read 
English  with  greater  comprehension  when  all 
reading  Instruction  is  offered  through  Eng- 
lish than  when  they  first  learn  to  read  In 
their  non-English  mother  tongue. 

The  Investigation  Involved  all  students  at- 
tending 26  schools  in  three  Indian  municipios 
in  Chiapas.  All  students  were  native  speakers 
of  either  Tzeltal  or  Tzotzll,  two  of  the  In- 
digenous languages  of  Mexico.  Thirteen  were 
Federal  or  State  schools  in  which  all  reading 
Instruction  was  offered  in  Spanish.  Thirteen 
were  National  Indian  Institute  schools  in 
which  literacy  was  developed  in  the  mother 
tongue  prior  to  being  attempted  in  Spanish. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
which  group  of  schools  produced  the  greater 
measure  of  literacy  (8p>eclficaUy,  greater  read- 
ing comprehension)  in  the  national  language, 
Spanish. 

Two  Indications  of  reading  comprehension 


were  obtained.  First,  &1I  teachers  were  asked 

to  designate  "all  of  your  students  who  are 
able  to  understand  what  they  read  in 
Spanish."  Approximately  20  i>ercent  of  the 
students  in  the  all-Spanish  Federal  and  State 
schools  were  nominated  by  their  teachers  as 
being  able  to  understand  what  they  were 
asked  to  read  in  Spanish,  Approximately  37 
percent  of  the  students  in  the  bilingual  In- 
stitute schools  were  nominated  by  their 
teacl»ers  as  being  able  to  understand  what 
they  read  in  Spanish.  This  difference  favors 
the  bilingual  approach  beyond  the  .001  level 
of  probability. 

Then,  a  carefully  devised  group  reading 
comprehension  test  was  administered  to  all 
of  the  selected  children.  The  children's  aver- 
age score  In  State  and  Federal  schools  was 
41,59;  In  the  bilingual  Institute  schools  It 
was  50  30.  The  difference  between  these 
means  was  found  to  be  significant  at  beyond 
the  ,01  level  of  probability.  Within  each  of 
the  three  municipios  mean  scores  in  Institute 
schools  were  higher  than  in  Federal  and 
State  schools.  171118,  not  only  did  the  teachers 
using  the  bilingual  approach  nominate  more 
of  their  students  for  testing,  but  their  Judg- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  their 
students  scored  significantly  higher  on  the 
group  test  of  reading  comprehension. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  in  1925,  the  International 
Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, made  a  study  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem on  that  island  where  EngUsh  was  the 
major  medium  of  instruction  despite  the 
fact  that  the  children's  mother  tongue  is 
Spanish.  The  Columbia  University  group  un- 
dertook a  testing  program  to  measure  pupil 
achievement  In  all  grades  and  particularly 
to  explore  the  relative  effectiveness  of  learn- 
ing through  each  of  the  two  language 
mediums.  To  test  reading,  axlthmetlc.  in- 
formation, language,  and  spelling  they  used 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  in  its  regular 
English  version  and  in  a  Spanish  version 
modified  to  fit  Puerto  Rlcan  conditions.  Over 
69.000  tests  were  given. 

The  results  were  displayed  on  charts  so  as 
to  reveal  graphically  any  significant  dif- 
ference between  achievement  through  Eng- 
lish and  achievement  through  Spanish.  Both 
of  these  could  be  compeared  on  the  same 
charts  with  the  average  achievement  of  chil- 
dren In  schools  in  the  continental  United 
States.  I  will  summarize  the  findings  in  two 
sentences : 

1.  In  comparison  with  children  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  the  Puerto  Ricans" 
achievement  through  English  showed  them 
to  be  markedly  retarded. 

2.  The  Puerto  Rican  children's  achieve- 
ment through  Spanish  was,  by  and  large, 
markedly  superior  to  that  of  continental 
United  States  children,  who  were  using  their 
own  mother  tongue,  Elngllsh. 

The  Columbia  University  researchers,  ex- 
plaining the  astonishing  fact  that  those  ele- 
mentary school  children  In  Puerto  Rico — 
poverty-stricken,  backward,  "benighted," 
beautiful  Puerto  Rico — achieved  more 
through  Spanish  than  continental  United 
States  children  did  through  English,  came 
to  the  following  conclusion,  one  with 
extraordinary  implications  for  us  here : 

"Spanish  is  much  more  easily  learned  as  a 
native  language  than  is  English. 

"The  faculty  with  which  Spanish  is  learned 
makes  possible  the  early  Introduction  of  con- 
tent into  the  primary  curriculum. 

"Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain 
it  and  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  it  as 
a  medium  of  school  instruction." 

What  they  were  actually  saying  Is  that  be- 
cause Spanish  has  a  much  better  writing  sys- 
tem than  English  (I.e.,  the  writing  system 
matches  the  sound  system)  speakers  of 
Spanish  can  master  reading  and  writing  very 
quickly  and  can  begin  to  acquire  informa- 
tion from  the  printed  page  more  easily  and 
at  an  earlier  age. 

The  conclusion  Is,  in  sum,  that  Lf  the 
Spanish-speaking  children  of  our  Southwest 
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were  given  all  of  Uielr  schooling  Uirough 
botb  Spanl«h  and  English,  there  la  a  strong 
likelihood  that  not  only  would  their  so- 
called  handicap  of  blUnguaiUm  disappear. 
but  tfiey  would  have  a  decided  admntage 
over  their  English-speaking  schoolmate^  at 
least  in  elementary  school,  because  of  the 
excelUnce  of  the  Spanish  writing  system. 
There  are  no  "reading  problems."  aa  we  fcnow 
them,  among  school  children  m  Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 

And  their  Kngiuh  could  be  better  too.  but 
that's  another  story. 

American  Samoi.  with  about  20.000  peo- 
ple   U  an  example  of  what   It  means  when 
children.  In  communities  which  have  a  high 
degree  of  linguistic  soiidarlty,  are  required  to 
study  through  a  language  not  their  own.  In 
American  Samoa  the  home  language  of  the 
native  people  is  Samcian.  and  they  cling  to  it 
tenaciously,  even  to  the  extent  of  providing 
their  children   both  after-school  and  week- 
end instruction  In  Simoan.  In  the  vUlAges 
there   are  also  "pastor's  schools'   conducted 
in  Samoan.  In  1363  the  Science  Research  Aa- 
SOCiatea    high   school    placement    teste    were 
given  to  536  graduates  if  the  Samoan  Junior 
high  schools."  I  e..  pupils  who  had  completed 
the  ninth  grade.   The   median   grade   place- 
ment score  was  5  8.  le.  close  w  the  end  of 
the  afth  grade.   Only  '21   of  the  535  puphs 
scored  90,  le  .  In  the  ninth  grade,  or  better. 
Most  of   the   21    had   studied   In   the   United 
States  or  had  other  unusual  advantiiges.  The 
author  of  one   report  Judged   that  one  ob- 
stacle   to   the    learning    of    English    was    the 
Samoan's  pride  in  their  own  culture. 

The  most  obvious  anomaly— or  absurdity— 
of  our  educational  policy  regarding  foreign 
language  learning  is  the  fact  that  we  spend 
perhaps  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  teach  the 
languages— In  the  schools,  the  colleges  and 
universities,  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 
the  Department  of  Defense.  AID.  USIA.  CIA. 
etc.  (and  to  a  large  extent  to  adults  who  are 
too  old  ever  to  master  a  new  tongue)— yet 
virtually  no  part  of  the  effort  goes  to  main- 
tain and  develop  the  competence  of  Amer- 
ican children  who  speak  the  same  languages 
naUvely.  There  are  over  4  million  native 
speakers  of  French  or  Spanish  in  our  country 
and  these  two  languages  are  the  two  most 
widely  taught,  yet  they  are  the  ones  for 
which  our  Government  recognizes  the  great- 
est unfilled  need  lat  the  levels,  for  e.xample, 
of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  program  of  lecturers  and  tech- 
nical speclalUts  sent  abroad  under  the  Ful- 
brlght-Hays  Act). 

The  eetabllshment  of  bilingual  education 
programs  lu  our  schools  could  be  expected  to 
Increase  and  improve,  rather  than  lessen, 
emphasis  on  the  proper  teaching  of  English 
to  children  who  speak  another  mother 
tongue.  Under  our  present  poUcy,  which  sup- 
ports the  ethnocentric  Illusion  that  English 
\a  not  a  "foreign"  language  for  anyone  In  this 
country,  it  Is  almost  always  taught  as  If  the 
blUngual  child  already  knew  English  Our 
failure  to  recognize  the  mother  tongue  and 
thus  to  present  English  as  a  second  language 
helpa  to  produce  "functional  llllterr-.cy'  In 
»lmo«t  3  out  of  every  4  Spanish  speakers  in 

Texas. 

In  a  bilingual  education  program.  English 
would  be  Uught  from  the  child's  first  day  in 
school  but  his  concept  development  his  ac- 
quisition of  information  and  experience—  in 
sum.  his  total  cduCTit ion— would  not  depend 
on  his  imperfert  knowledge  of  English  Bi- 
lingual education  permits  making  a  cle-ar  dis- 
tinction between  education  and  language. 
l.e  .  between  the  content  of  education  and 
the  Tehlole  through  which  it  la  acquired. 

I  UM  the  example  of  two  window  panes. 
the  green-tinted  Spanish  one  and  the  blue- 
Unted  English  one.  both  UKiklng  out  en  the 
same  world,  the  same  reality  We  tell  the  lit- 
tle child  who  has  ;u.^t  entered  the  first  grade, 
"You  have  two  windows  onto  the  world,  the 
Spanish  one  .ind  the  English  one   Unfortu- 


nately, your  English  window  hasnt  been 
built  yet.  but  were  going  to  work  on  it  as 
fast  aa  we  can  and  In  a  few  years,  maybe.  It  11 
be  as  clear  and  bright  as  your  Spanish  win- 
dow MOitntlme.  even  if  you  don  t  see  much. 
Keep  on  trvlng  to  look  out  the  space  where 
the  blue  one  will  be.  And  stay  away  from  the 
green  one!  Its  against  our  educational  policy 
lo  look  through  anything  Unted  green!" 

The    influx    of    Spanish-speaking    Cuban 
refugee  children  Into  Florida  m  recent  years 
brought    about    the    establishment    of    two 
model  blUngual  education  programs  In  the 
Dade   County    iMl.unl)    public   schools.   The 
first  l-s  essentially  a  period  a  day  of  Spanish 
language  arW  Instruction  at  all  grade  levels 
for  n.illve  speakers  of  Spanish.  It  was  estab- 
ll8.>\ed.  .iccordlng  to  educators  there,  "because 
it  did  not  seem  right  not  to  do  something  to 
maintain  and  develop  these  children's  naUve 
language."   The  second   program   Is  a  model 
bilingual    public    elementary    school    iCoral 
Way)   which  is  now  tinishlng  Its  fourth  year 
of  operation.   This  highly  successful  school 
provides  us  with  information  on  three  points 
of  great  importance  In  the  present  context; 
1    At    the   fifth   grade    level    the   children 
have  been  found— insofar  aa  this  can  be  de- 
termined by  achievement  testing— to  be  able 
to  learn  equ.Uly  well  through  either  of  their 
two  languages.   (This  Is  a  level  of  achieve- 
ment  that   cannot  be  expected   In   even  our 
best     college-level     foreign     language     pro- 
grams )  „   . 

2.  Since  half  of  the  children  are  Cubans 
and  half  begin  as  monoUngual  speakers  of 
English,  each  learning  the  others  language 
and  his  own.  It  Is  apparent  that  a  truly  com- 
prehensive blUngual  education  prc^ram  can 
serve  not  only  the  non-English  mother 
tongue  children  who  must  necessarily  be- 
ccnne  bilingual,  but  also  the  ordinary  mono- 
lingual American  child  who  speaks  nothing 
but  English  and  whose  parents  want  him  to 
become  bilingual. 

3.  The  strength  of  the  program  lies  In  the 
high  quality  of  the  teachers  of  both  lan- 
guages (all  of  them  native  and  highly  trained 
speakers  of  the  language  In  which  they 
teach)  and  the  fullness  of  the  support  they 
get  from  the  school  administration  and  the 
community  The  implications  of  these  three 
points    are    momentous. 

REC<->MMENDATIONS 

1.  That  comprehensive  programs  of  bilin- 
gual education  In  self-selected  schools  and 
for  self-selected  pupils  at  all  school  grade 
levels   be  supported. 

2.  That  the  opportunity  to  profit  from  bi- 
lingual education  be  extended  to  children  of 
all  non-Engllsh-speaklng  groups.  All  ore  now 
losers  under  our  present  educational  one- 
language  policy:  at  worst  they  become  hope- 
lessly reUirded  In  school:  at  best  they  lose 
the  advantage  of  mastery  of  their  mother 
tongue. 

3.  That  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
training  and  otherwise  securing  teachers 
capable  of  using  the  non-English  tongue  aa 
a  medium   of  Instruction. 

4.  That  there  be  provision  for  cooperative 
efforts  by  the  public  schools  and  the  non- 
English  ethnic  organizations  which  have 
thus  far  worked  unaided  and  unrecognized 
to  maintain  two-language  competence  in 
their  children. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  for  safeguard- 
ing the  quality  of  the  bilingual  education 
programs  which  receive  Federal  financial 
assistance. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL   APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL.    1967 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  furttier  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  Is  closed 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9481. 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 

bill.  1967. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
9481  an  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.slder  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   from   Rhode   Island   yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  Uie  floor? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  fcr 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  ■What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  business  before  the  Senate  is 
H.R.  9481. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  another 
parliamentary  iiiquiry,  if  I  may. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  \v.^nt  to  understand  the 
rules  of  the  game.  As  I  understand,  we 
are  going  to  discu.ss  the  supplemciital 
appropriation  bill,  but  all  votes  will  be 
deferred  until  tomorrow.  Is  that  correct' 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  wa*;  coins  to  preface  my  remarks 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sorry.  It  is  seldom 
that  I  anticipate  my  distinguished  coN 
leaKue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yesterday  the  majority 
leader  asked  unanimous  consent — and  it 
was  granted— that  the  bill  not  be  voted 
on  until  tomorrow,  at  which  time  we  now 
have  a  limitation  on  debate,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  with  one-half  hour  on  each 
amendment  Today  I  shall  make  a  short 
statement  summarizing  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  I  shall 
make  a  motion  or  two  that  will  not  be 
in  contravention  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  on  the  part  of  any 
Senator  with  respect  to  any  part  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

li^timates  before  the  Senate  total  $2.- 
257,604.652.  including  $122,671,819  not 
considered  by  the  House 
The  major  items  are: 
For  military  and  civilian  pay  increase?. 
$813  million— $478,834,290  requested  ap- 
pears in  title  II;  the  balance  of  the  $813 
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million  is  scattered  through  the  various 
chapters  in  title  I; 

For  grants  to  States  fcr  public  assist- 
ance. 470  million: 

For  the  Post  Office  to  handle  a  growing 
volume  of  mail.  212.4  million; 

One  hundred  million  dollars  for 
growth  in  veterans'  compensation  and 
pen.'^ion  caseload: 

For  payment  to  the  health  insurance 
trust  fund,  $91.1  million; 

Seventy -fue  million  dollars  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  for  sum- 
mer programs,  a  Senate  committee 
amendment; 

Seventy-one  million  dollars  for  In- 
creased medical  service  benefits  for  ac- 
tive and  retired  militai-y  personnel  and 
their  dependents; 

Seventy-one  million  dollars  for  fiscal 
1968  for  grants-in-aid  to  airports,  $10 
million  added  by  the  Senate  committee 
over  the  House  amount ; 

Added  by  the  Senate  committee  for 
entitlements  for  Public  Laws  874  and  815, 
$68.8  million,  unbudgeted; 

Fifty  million  dollars  reirted  to  supply 
support  furnished  U.S.  forces  in  South- 
east Asia; 

For  emergency  expenses  of  fighting 
forest  fires  and  disaster  relief,  $44.8  mil- 
lion. 

The  above  items  make  up  approxi- 
mately $2.1  billion — about  93  percent — 
of  the  recommended  $2,260,246,933. 

The  details  of  these  and  all  other  items 
in  the  bill  are  to  be  found  in  the  commit- 
tee report  accompanying  this  bill.  I  shall 
be  happy,  as  I  said  before,  to  answer  any 
questions  any  Senator  may  have  con- 
cerning any  item  in  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  questions  at  this  time, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded, for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  as 
original  text;  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  want  to  emphasize  for  the  Record 
that  agreeing  to  this  request  will  give  us 
a  clean  bill,  every  portion  of  which  will 
be    subject    to    amendment.    Is    that 
correct? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 
The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  fallows : 

On  page  2.  line  8,  after  "$2,077,000",  to  In- 
sert a  comma  and  "and  In  addition  not  to 
exceed  $150,000  of  the  amount  made  avail- 
able under  the  appropriation  head  'Pay- 
ments to  States  and  Puerto  Rico'  of  Public 
Law  89-556  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Public  Law  89-544,  approved  August 
24.  1966". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  afer  the  word  "program", 
to  s-.rlke  out  "$700,000"  and  insert  "$650,000". 
On  page  4,  line  2,  after  the  word  "For",  to 
strike  out  "and  "  and  Insert  "an". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Co- 
lumbia", to  strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  In- 
sert  "$«.000.000",   and  at  the   beginning  of 


Une  16,  to  strike  out  "$2,896,000"  and  Insert 
"$6,196,000". 

On  page  5.  Une  7,  to  strike  out  "$561,200" 
and  Insert  "$311,200". 

On  page  5.  line  15,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$4,750,000". 

On  page  6.  after  line  6,  to  Insert  a  new 
chapter,  as  follows : 

"CHAPTER  IV 
"FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    FtTNDS    APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
"Economic  Assistance 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Adminis- 
trative and  other  expenses,"  for  additional  ex- 
penses necessary  for  relocation  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion from  Prance  to  Belgium,  $840,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
for  "Loan  to  the  United  Nations'  and  to  re- 
main available  until  June  30,  1968." 

On  page  6,  line  17,  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "IV"  to  "V". 

On  page  6,  after  line  18.  to  Insert: 
"Alaska  Mortgage  Indemnity  Grants 

"For  terminating  the  matching  grants  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  authorized  by  section  57 
of  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act.  as  amended  (78 
Stat.  507) .  $2,600,000." 

On  page  7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
to  strike  out  "$8,000,000"  and  Insert  "$9,- 
550.000". 

On  page  7,  line  17.  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission", to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $813,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  this  heading  In  the  In- 
dependent Ofllees  Appropriation  Act.  1967. 
may  be  expended  for  travel  expenses". 

On  page  8.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to 
strike  out  "$75,000"  and  Insert  "$100,000". 

On  page  8.  after  line  13,  to  Insert: 
"INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
"Payment  of  Loan  Guaranties 

"For  payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  loan  guaranties  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  1233).  "$17,400,000." 

On  page  9.  Une  6.  to  strike  out  "$6,500,000" 
and  Insert  "$7,309,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  8,  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "V"  to  "VI". 

On  page  11,  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 
"OFFICE  OF  TERRITORIES 

"TETTST  TERHrrORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands',  $1,700,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  12,  line  7.  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "Vl"  to  "VII". 

On  page  12.  after  line  22,  to  Insert: 

"NATIONAL   TEACHEE   CORPS 

"For  an  additional  amotmt  for  'National 
Teacher  Corps',  $10,000,000." 

On  page  13.  line  7.  after  the  word  "That", 
to  strike  out  "this  appropriation  shall  be 
allotted  In  such  equitable  manner  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  determine, 
but". 

On  page  13,  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"PAYMENTS   TO   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Payments 
to  school  districts',  $20,000,000,  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  874,  Blst  Congress,  as 
amended." 

On  page  13.  after  Une  18,  to  insert: 

"ASSISTANCE  FOB    SCHOOL   CONSTRUCTION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Assistance 
for  school  construction",  $48,831,216,  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  816,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.'" 

On  page  13,  after  line  22,  to  Insert: 

"HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Higher 
education  faculties  construction',  $2,122,775, 


for  payments  under  section  408  of  the  Higher 
Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963,  as  amended: 
Provided.  That  the  Federal  contribution  shaU 
not  exceed  50  i>er  centum  of  the  eligible 
costs:  Provided  further.  That  section  408(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  parentheUcal  phrase  '(subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section)'  the  following 
',  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  costs  of 
such  restoration  or  replacement,'." 

On  page  14,  Une  17.  after  the  word  "Act". 
10  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  an  ad- 
ditional allotment,  not  exceeding  $100,000. 
for  grants  under  section  2  of  said  Act  may  be 
made.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  handi- 
capped Individuals". 

On  page  14,  after  Une  23,  to  strike  out: 
"To  carry  out  section  861  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act,  $750,000  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  June  30,  1968." 

On  page  15.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  22, 
to  strike  out  "$3,664,000"  and  Insert  "$10.- 
439.000",  and  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"head",  to  strike  out  "$3,204,000"  and  Insert 
"$9,979,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  16,  strike  out: 

"HOSPITAL   CONSTRUCTION   ACnVITIES 

"Funds  appropriated  under  the  head  'Hos- 
pital construction  activities',  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1967,  for  special  project 
grants  pursuant  to  section  318  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  shall  be  available  for 
grants  pursuant  to  subsection  314(b)  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act." 

On  page  16,  Une  11,  after  "$1,500,000",  to 
insert  a  comma  and  "to  remain  avaUable 
through  December  31,  1967". 

On  page  17,  after  line  14.  to  insert: 
"Office  or  the  Secretary 

"HIGHER    EDUCATION    FOR    INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  for 
carrjfing  out  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966,  and  related  International  educa- 
tional activities,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Studies,  $150,000." 

On  page  18,  after  Une  8.  to  Insert: 

"EXECUITVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

"Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

"economic  opportunity  program 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Economic 
opportunity  program',  $75,000,000." 

On  page  18,  Une  14,  to  change  the  chapter 
nimiber  from  '"Vll"  to  "VID". 

On  page  18,  after  Une  15,  to  Insert: 
"SENATE" 

On  page  18,  after  Une  16,  to  Insert: 

"Contingent   Expenses   of  the   Senate 
"miscellaneous  items 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  miscel- 
laneous Items,  $90,000,  Including  $30,000  for 
pa>-ment  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In 
accordance  with  Section  4  of  Public  Law  87- 
82,  approved  July  6,  1961:  Provided.  That  ef- 
fective January  1.  1967,  and  thereafter,  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  Is  made  avaU- 
able for  the  reimbursement  to  each  Senator 
of  strictly  official  telephone  service  charges 
incurred  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  each  fiscal  quarter  not  exceeding  $300. 
said  payment  to  be  made  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  19,  after  Une  7,  to  Insert: 
"Stationery  (Re\'olving  Fund) 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  stationery 
for  Senators  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
$53,400:  Provided,  That  effective  with  the 
fiscal  year  1967  and  thereafter  the  allowance 
for  stationery  for  each  Senator  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  $3,000  per  annum." 

On  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
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to  strike  out  •  1 60.000  '  and  insert  $200.- 
000  including  (2. 500  additional  for  travel 
expenses". 

At  the  top  of  page  21.  to  insert  a  new 
cbap'.er.  as  follows: 

CHAPTER   IX 
•  DEPARTMENT  OF   DEFENSE 
"Military  Construction 
Family   Hovsino 
"homeowncfls  assistance  find.  defense 
For  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Fund,  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  1013(d»  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and   Metropolitan   De- 
velopment  Act   of    1966    (Public   Law   89-754. 
approved   November   3,    1966 1      85  500,000.   to 
remain  available   until   expended     Provided. 
That   this  paragraph   shall   be  effective  only 
upon  enactment  Into  law  of  S   1216  Ntne'ieth 
Oongress.  or  similar  legislation." 

On  page  21  line  13  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from    VIII"  to  "X  ' 

On  page  22  line  11.  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from    IX"  to  "XI" 

On  page  22   after  line  17.  to  Insert: 

"iNTERNATlriN  AL     OrCANITATIONS     AND 

Conferences 
"contr:bvtions  to  international 
organizations 
"For  an  additional  amount  for    Contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations  .  $3,300.- 
000.  to  be  derived  by   transfer  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  Loan  to  the  United  Nations'  " 
On  page  22    after  line  17.  to  Insert: 

"aEDCCnON  IN  APPSOPUATION 

"The  unobligated  balance  of  $15  606.724 
In  the  appropriation  Loans  to  the  United 
Nations.'  Public  Law  87-843.  approved  Octo- 
ber 18.  1962  is  hereby  rescinded  and  such 
sum  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Tre.naury  Im- 
mediately upon   approval  of   this  Act." 

On  page  23.  after  line  15.  to  Insert: 

"Pedchal  Prison  System 

'•Sin»PORT  OP  CrNlTTD  OTATXS  PRISONIBS 

'"Pot  an  additional  amount  f;>r  'Supfxjrt 
of  United  States  prisoners."  $230,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
for  'Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States 
Attorneys  and  M.irshals'  " 

On  page  24.  after  line  14.  to  insert: 

"National    Commission   on    Reform    or 

Pbdckal  Criminal  Laws 

"salaries  and  expenses 

"^or  expenses  necessary  to  carry  our  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  November  8.  1066 
(Public  Law  89-8011,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  $235,000  to  be  avail- 
able  from  March  16.  1967.  and  to  reinaln 
available  until  expended  Provided.  That 
9185.000  of  the  foregoinij;  amount  shall  not 
be  available  until  July  i    1967  "" 

On  page  36.  line  9.  to  change  the  Chapter 
from  "X"'   to    "XH" 

On  page  25.  line  14.  after  the  word 
'"amended",  to  strike  out  "$81,000,000"  and 
ln«en  "$71,000,000"". 

On  page  26.  line  8.  to  strike  out 
"Studies  of  Territnr.ftl  Highway  Needs 

""For  expanses  necessary  to  make  the 
studies,  survevs.  and  reptirt  relative  to  high- 
way construction  program.?  for  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  au- 
thorized by  secuon  13  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966  80  Sta-  770).  $100,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended  '" 

On  page  26  line  14  to  change  the  Chapter 
""XI"  and  make  it  'XIII" 

On  page  27.  line  8.  after  the  word  "Opera- 
tlona",  to  strike  out  $334  600.000"  and  Insert 
"$333,600,000  • 

On  page  27   line  16.  to  insert : 

■related   agencies 
"Advisobt   Commission   on   P.arcel   Distribu- 
tion  .Services 
"Salaries  and  Expeasea 
"TO€  expen£e.s   necessary   to   carry   out  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  of  September  20.  1966  (Pub- 


lic Law  89-593).  Including  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  $200,000.  to  remain  available 
until  January  31.  1969."" 
On  page  28.  to  Insert: 

JOINT   commission    ON    THB   COINAGE 

"Salaries  and  experxses 

■"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  89-81.  approved  July  23.  1965. 
Including  services  authorized  by  5  U.SC 
3109.  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  compensation  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission from  private  life  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  diem  when  actually  employed,  to  remani 
available  until  expended.  $400,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for 
'Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  the  Mint' 
1967  " 

On  page  28.  tine  12.  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  •XII'  to  "XIV 

On  page  28.  line  18.  after  the  word  "In  ' 
to  Insert  "Senate  Document  Numbered  25 
and  ".  and  on  page  19.  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress", to  strike  out  ""$10,978,173'"  and  Insert 
'$21.343. 763". 

On  page  29.  line  12.  to  Insert: 
'Senate 

■  Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators'.  $2,750; 

'  Salaries,  officers  and  employees".  $251.- 
325; 

'"  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate'.  $8,665. 

'"Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate: 

•■'Senate  policy  committees'.  $11,730: 

"'Automobiles    and    maintenance'.    $1,040. 

■'  Inquiries  and  investigations'.  $147  590 
including  $3,720  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

"   Folding  d<x-uments  .  $1,185; 

"  'Miscellaneous  Items',  $82,715:  Including 
$58,000  for  payment  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  in  accordance  with  section  4  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-82.  approved  July  6.  1961." 

On  page  32.  line  11.  to  insert:  "Senate 
Office  building'.  $56,000;"". 

On  page  32.  line  12.  to  Insert:  "'"Senate 
parage'.  $1  OOO:". 

On  page  46.  line  11.  after  the  word  "opera- 
tion", to  strike  out  ""$1.500  000'"  and  insert 
"$2,500,000" 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  there 
has  been  a  typographical  erro:-.  the 
transposition  of  a  figure.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  figure  of  "52. 750" 
on  page  29.  line  15.  be  changed  to 
$2,570  ■' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection''  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  ordered,  and  the  figure  is 
charigi^d  accordingly 

Mr.  PASTORE    I  yield  the  floor. 


TREATMENT  BY   HANOI  OP  AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  yester- 
day millions  of  Americans  saw  on  their 
television  sets  Communi.st  propaganda 
films  of  captured  American  airmen  beine 
paraded  in  Hanoi  The  films  were  a 
shocking  and  brutal  illustration  of  the 
illegal  and  inhuman  treatment  these 
prisoners  of  war  have  suffered. 

The  Department  of  State  has  regis- 
tered .strong  protests  over  this  treatment. 
I  believe  those  protests  should  be  empha- 
sized here  in  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  are  absolutely  In  agreement 
that  such  treatment  is  intolerable.  It  is 
against  the  rules  adopted  in  the  Geneva 
protocol.  It  is  against  the  standards  of 
civilized  nations 

Han.oi  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  in 
these  days  of  strife.  Hanoi  must  demon- 
strate— and  soon — that  it  too  is  prepared 


to  take  steps  toward  an  honorable  peace. 
There  is  no  bettor  way  for  that  journey 
to'A'ard  peace  to  begin,  than  for  Hanoi 
tj  treat  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
accordance  with  the  long-accepted  rules 
of   humanitarian  and  civilized  conduct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orde:  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  per.dinu 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  t)ie  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Ca'endar  No  234.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 41 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  A 
.joint  resolution  S  J  Re  \  41 1  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  de.^ignate  the  week 
of  July  23  through  July  29.  1967,  as  "Pro- 
tissional  Photrgniphy  Week" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pjie  I;  there  obiection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  lesolutioii' 

There    being    no   objection,    the   joint 
resolution  was  con.sidered.  ordered  tj  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
SJ    Res    41 

Rc'fOhed  by  th^  Seri'ite  and  House  of  R-'p- 
rcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Arr-rrira 
in  Congress  assernbled  That  the  President  is 
authorized  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  July  23  thrjugh 
July  29.  1967.  as  Profession.Tl  Photogr.iphy 
Week",  and  call  upon  the  people  o'.  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
Hpproprlate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1967 

The  Senate  resumed  conMderaticn  of 
the  bill  I  H  R  9481 '  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  otlier  purposes 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  to  be 
no  further  debate  on  the  pending  meas- 
ure 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  1-mlnute  comment 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon 

LE.\VE  Of   ABSENCE 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  sh.ould 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  my  majority 
leader  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
ab.sent  from  the  Senate  tomorrow,  t)e- 
cause  I  shall  be  chairman  of  a  Senate 
hearing  on  the  west  coast,  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
dealing  with  some  very  critical  problems 
Involving  e.xport  matters  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Japan.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  excused. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MORSE  As  to  the  pending  meas- 
ure. I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  voting  for 
it.  My  administrative  assistant  ■will  ad- 
vise the  majority  leader  as  to  my  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  any  amendments  that 
may  be  considered. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee,  for  what  I  think  is  an- 
other example  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
Senate  in  carrying  out  their  very  tedious 
and  burdensome  but  highly  important 
work  as  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  find  myself  able  to  support  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  It  does 
not  involve  the  type  of  expenditures  for 
military  matters  for  which,  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  I  shall  not  vote  until  we  stop 
the  killing  of  American  soldiers  In  Viet- 
nam. The  military  provisions  of  this 
supplemental  appropriation  deal  with 
such  matters  as  the  pay  increases  "we 
have  alreadj*  voted;  certainly  the  fimds 
for  such  purpose  should  be  appropriated. 
The  other  military  appropriations  are 
not  those  that  involve  the  policy  I  op- 
pose, as  far  as  supporting  militai-y  ap- 
propriations for  expandine  the  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  around 
the  world. 

SENATOR      KUCHEL'S      STEADFAST 
ROLE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  POLICY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  the 
minority  whip  [Mr.  Kuchel],  has  made 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam 
which  I  think  were  very  timely  and 
should  be  assembled  so  as  to  give  a  sort 
of  continuous  perspective  of  his  views. 

These  remarks  begin  on  the  27th  of 
January  1966.  and  they  carry  on  from 
that  point  until  very  recently.  I  think, 
taken  together,  they  very  well  express 
the  opinion,  the  attitude,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
editorial  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  of  May  14,  1967,  commenting 
favorably  on  the  Senator's  policy  views, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  pointed  out  on  Jan- 
uarj'  27,  1966.  that  our  task  is  to  assure, 
by  applying  a  measured  force  to  resist 
aggression,  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam can  chart  their  own  course: 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  ovir 
policy  In  Vietnam,  the  fact  Is  that  we  are 
there— for  what  purpose?  I  would  answer 
that  we  are  there  only  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring,  or  of  helping  to  assure,  a  people's 
right  to  chart  their  own  course,  unhindered 
by  acts  of  aggression  from  without  their 
borders.  We  have  applied  a  measured  force 
in  seeking  to  obtain  this  limited  objective, 
which  surely  stand  for  decency  and  Integrity 
by  which  we  wish  our  country  to  be  guided. 

We  seek  to  deter  aggression,  to  make  clear 
that  its  cost  is.  and  should  be.  too  high  to 
pay  We  believe  that  disputes  among  nations 
ought  to  be  settled  at  the  conference  table. 
As  a  citizen.  I  applaud  the  President's 
""pause.""  I  have  no  patience  for  politicians 
who  publicly   pick   out   their   favorite   bomb 


sites,  as  their  personal  nostrum  for  ending 
the  conflict.  Nor  do  I  have  any  patience  for 
those  who  want  to  turn  around  and  go  home. 
The  Ccwnmunlst  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
Chinese  allies  appear  to  be  confident  that 
ours  is  not  an  enduring  commitment,  and 
that  the  year  of  the  horse  may  help  to  de- 
monstrate the  correctness  of  their  view. 

On  July  13,  he  warned  Hanoi  of  the 
folly  of  proceeding  with  humiliation  of 
captured  American  airmen — a  warning 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  appear  to 
have  taken  to  heart: 

Let  the  Hanoi  regime  be  fully  warned  In 
advance  that  any  attempt  to  humiliate  and 
execute  captured  American  prisoners  now  In 
their  hands  will  meet  with  a  worldwide  re- 
vulsion. It  would  unite  the  American  people 
as  no  other  act  could  unite  them  In  the 
fight  we  are  making  for  the  respect  and  dig- 
nity of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

On  July  14,  he  cited  the  effectiveness 
of  our  military  efforts  and  pointed  out 
the  need  for  representative  political  de- 
velopment in  South  Vietnam : 

Openhanded  efforts,  "the  pause,"  public 
announcements  of  willingness  to  meet,  re- 
peated appeals  to  the  United  Nations,  Indi- 
cations of  an  acceptance  of  a  reconvened 
Geneva  Conference,  global  diplomatic  ef- 
forts— all  have  failed  to  produce  a  significant 
response  because  the  forces  of  North  Viet- 
nam have  counted  on  a  military  victory. 

The  logic  Is  much  more  persuasive,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  our  continuing  military 
exertions  in  the  South,  and,  on  a  care- 
fully measured  basis  In  the  North — as  part 
of  a  resolute  policy  of  standing  up  to  aggres- 
sion— will  actually  expedite  the  chances  for 
a  political  settlement.  This  is  the  logic  of 
reality  as  against  sophistry. 

Because  we  possess  such  enormous  power, 
it  is  relatively  easier  to  solve  the  military 
problems  than  the  more  complex  political 
ones. 

The  United  States  must  recognize  that  the 
processes  of  nation  building  and  government 
building  require  time.  There  Is  no  such  thing 
as  Instant  democracy.  The  United  States 
must  be  assured  that  the  elections  in  South 
Vietnam  will  be  honest  and  fair,  and  that 
the  trappings  of  democracy  will  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  substance  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

The  right  to  vote  ought  not  to  be  denied 
to  any  South  Vietnamese  citizen  who  believes 
in  the  freedom  and  Integrity  of  his  nation 
and  who  will  accept  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship.  I  mean  by  that,  all  citi- 
zens, who  meet  these  qualifications,  regard- 
less of  whether  theirs  is  a  history  of  asso- 
ciation with   the   Communist  Vietcong. 

F^l^the^more,  the  restrictions  on  candi- 
dates should  be  applied  only  against  those 
opposed  to  constitutional  self-government. 
The  right  to  vote,  to  run  for  public  office, 
to  participate  In  the  process  of  government, 
compose  the  foundation  of  orderly,  demo- 
cratic society.  TTiey  are  the  strongest  weapons 
available  for  the  defense  of  freedom. 

I  should  think  that  the  immense  contribu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  cause  of 
a  free,  Independent  South  Vietnam  would 
allow  us  to  exact  the  simple  requirement 
that  these  rights  be  broadly  given. 

On  August  11,  he  emphasized  the  need 
for  unity  in  order  to  convince  a  stubborn 
Hanoi  regime  of  the  American  determi- 
nation : 

It  Is  highly  important  that  America's  voice 
come  through,  loud  and  clear  and  officially. 
There  is  no  second  American  voice.  However 
hard  some  may  try  to  mount  one  It  is  a  false 
voice. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  promote  a 
Just  peace.  It  should  seek  it  through  diplo- 


matic negotiations  rather  than  propaganda. 
Those  Americans  who  vocally  demand  some 
kind  of  abrupt  ending  to  this  war,  and  most 
of  us  wish  we  could  be  spared  all  of  it.  must 
recognize  that  amateur  attempts  at  political 
action  are  only  convincing  to  the  other  side, 
and  that  In  fact  they  are  a  cause  of  Intensi- 
fied war  efforts  because  they  deceive  the 
other  side. 

On  September  12.  he  hailed  the  Viet- 
namese elections  a  victory  for  freedom — 
a  Dienbienphu  at  the  poolls : 

The  world  does  not  yet  know  what  deci- 
sion the  voters  will  produce.  But  it  does 
know  that  the  people  of  Vietnam  have  given 
the  lie  to  the  Communist  argument  that  the 
Vietcong  and  their  terror  represent  the  wave 
of  the  future.  They  have  also  shown  that 
there  are  weapons  more  potent  than  raw 
force. 

At  every  reasonable  opportunity,  the  In- 
strument of  suffrage,  and  of  public  debate 
and  public  expression,  should  all  be  used  as 
this  experiment  in  democracy  gains  strength. 

On  October  7.  he  pointed  out  the  irra- 
tional behavior  of  Communist  China  as 
a  menace  to  all  nations  and  called  upon 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  to  isolate  Communist 
China  from  the  Vietnam  conflict: 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  world  Is  deeply 
concerned  over  the  future  course  of  China. 
This  concern  is  shared  by  leaders  In  the  free 
and  in  parts  of  the  Communist  world. 

I  propose  that  the  U.S.  Government  call 
upon  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  of 
which  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  members.  Our  Government  should 
ask  the  Council  to  establish  a  collective 
guarantee  of  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
borders  of  Vietnam,  both  north  and  south. 
against  external  attack  on  either  area.  This 
proposal  should  be  made  before  the  open- 
ing of  any  negotiations  on  the  future  of 
Vietnam.  Adoption  of  such  a  guarantee  of 
territorial  security  would  commit  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  to  an  eventual  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  crisis  geared  strictly  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Vietnamese  and  free 
from  menacing  external  Influences  of  their 
giant  neighbor.  Such  a  guarantee  should  help 
to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Communist  Viet- 
namese regarding  China.  This  action  alone 
should  bring  closer  North  Vietnam's  willing- 
ness to  reach  by  negotiations  what  would 
otherwise  require  continued  and  Intensified 
fighting  by  both  sides.  Under  increased  pres- 
sure, the  North  Vietnamese  must  realize  that 
a  successful  military  outcome  to  their  actions 
In  the  south  Is  Increasingly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

On  November  3,  he  called  upon  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  support  an  All-Asian 
Peace  Conference  as  a  foUowup  to  the 
meeting  at  Manila.  He  said : 

No  arrangement  for  a  just  peace  In  Asia 
can  endure  without  the  full  support  of  the 
peoples  of  that  area.  India.  Indonesia,  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  Philippines,  "Thailand 
and  Korea,  have  a  crucial  stake  In  the 
struggle  In  Viet  Nam,  and  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  economic  and  political 
development  of  Asia. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  hope  that  Com- 
munist nations  in  Asia  would  agree  to  pr^r- 
tlclpate.  at  this  time.  In  an  All  Asian  Peace 
Conference.  But.  and  this  may  be  the  key 
point,  at  some  future  date,  they  might  agree 
to  talks  with  their  fellow  Asians  without  the 
"loss  of  face""  Involved  in  any  dealing  with 
the  Western  World. 

The  proposed  All  Asian  Peace  Conference 
should  convene,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
to  consider  the  guidelines  for  a  Viet  Nam 
settlement  and  to  further  improve  the  atmos- 
phere for  peace  In  Viet  Nam. 
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On  March  16.  1967,  he  clt«d  the  need 
to  sharpen  the  pubhc  dialog  and  sug- 
gested that  the  President  present  to  the 
Congress  a  statement  of  the  adminis- 
tration's goals  la  Vietnam : 

The  people,  through  their  President  and 
their  Confess,  muit  sharpen  the  public 
dialogue  in  order  to  fl-x  our  goals,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  corruption  of  ini'latlve  which 
etems  from  misunderitandin*.  and  to  reas- 
sure our  gallant  men  In  the  fleld  that  their 
sacrifice  Is  not  in  vain. 

I  believe  the  cause  of  a  Just  peace  would 
be  advanced  If  the  Administration  were  to 
send  a  clear  statement  of  Its  goals  tor  the 
future  peace,  security  and  independence  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  Congress  for  debate 
and  action  It  would  help  to  bring  our 
people  together,  and  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  ail  Americans  In  freedom.  I  thinlc  It  would 
help  our  position  before  the  world 

On  March  22.  returning  to  an  earlier 
theme,  he  a.  a!n  noted  the  uselessness  of 
debating  the  bombing  issue  and  called 
for  a  redlrtcuon  of  public  attention  re- 
garding Vietnam: 

What  was  made  pubUc  yesterday  by  the 
head  of  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  ind: -ates.  as  I  say,  that  there  Is  no 
use^'ol  purpose  served  by  further  public  de- 
bate In  the  United  SUtes  about  bombing 
verrua  not  bombing  In  terms  of  the  opening 
of  negotiations. 

May  I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  a  new 
direction  Is  needed  In  the  debate,  both  In  this 
Chamber  and  throughout  the  country?  We 
need  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  the  political  and  economic  recon- 
struction of  South  Vietnam  now  being  un- 
dertaken. We  need  to  seek  arrangements 
under  all  diplomatic  auspices  by  which  we 
may  ultlmTi'ely  obtain  a  reciprocal  abatement 
of  hostilities  within  South  Vietnam,  through 
negotiation  with  all  parties  to  the  conflict. 
I  suggest.  Mr  President,  that  consideration 
might  well  b^  given  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  by  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  to  placing  Hanoi  on  notice 
that  the  United  States  and  her  allies  in 
southeast  Asia  will  deal  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  If  honorable  negotUtlons 
with  North  Vietnam  cannot  be  opened 
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On  May  9.  he  spoke  of  the  strong  sup- 
port the  Republican  Party  has  given  to 
the  cause  of  collective  security  and  out- 
lined the  role  we  can  play  as  a  construc- 
tive and  loyal  ovjpoiiUon : 

The  Republican  Party  has.  since  the  time 
of  Arthur  Vandenberg.  stood  firmly  for  a 
p<->llcy  of  c jUectlve  security  and  constructive 
bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy  wherever 
the  national  interest  required  it.  PoU- 
tlcs  cannot  always  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 
There  must  be  dissent  .ind  discussion  But 
whenever  the  Nation  has  been  cummltted. 
whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  It.  there 
ar.scs  a  common  responsibility  for  all  ^'t  us 
Whether  we  Hie  it  or  not.  the  United 
States  IS  committed  today  in  Vietnam.  The 
issue  before  us  now  la  not  the  origin  of  our 
involvement  in  the  conflict,  but  bringing  It 
to  a  conclusion,  honorably,  and.  hopefully, 
peacefully.  The  role  of  our  party  Is  U>  seek 
-.hat  end]  not  for  the  sake  of  potential  po- 
litical gain  but  for  the  sake  of  the  course 
of  freedom  for  human  beings. 

The  role  of  the  Republican  Party  must  be 
a  forthright  one — criticising  where  blame  is 
due.  providing  alternative  avenues  for  solu- 
tion, and  encouraging,  advising,  and  warn- 
ing the  administration  regarding  our  na- 
tional policies,  as  we  conceive  them 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  major  role 
to  play.  There  are  a  number  of  critical  ac- 
tion*, which,  in  service  to  the  American  poo- 
ple.  it  must  continue  to  take. 


first  Support  the  trUlltary  elTort  in  Viet- 
nam and  give  all  neces-^ary  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  men  in  the  field.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U  S  Armv.  Gen.  Harold  K.  John- 
son defined  our  objective  as  "restoring  the 
Uategrity  and  security  of  Vietnam  and  its 
people;  so  this  means  no  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  North  Vietnamese  Government,  no 
wish  to  be  involved  in  China,  but  that  what- 
ever is  required  in  South  Vietnam  would 
be  done  ••  The  accepted  view  of  the  coufiict 
Is  stiU  that  It  is  a  limited  one. 

Second.  Encourage  initiatives  toward  end- 
ing the  war  bv  honorable  negotiations.  Par- 
ticular attention  must  be  given  to  Asian 
Initiatives  such  as  the  propoeed  All-Asia 
Peace  Conference  and  negotiation  between 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  opposing 
forces  willing  to  accept  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. If  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  Elsen- 
hower policy  that  need.'?  reiteration  by  our 
party,  it  is  the  continued  emphasis  on  the 
political  aspects  of  the  conflict. 

Third  Oppose  expansion  of  the  war  to 
global  dimensiom.  The  risks  of  Soviet  or 
Communist  Chinese  involvement  are  all  too 
.apparent.  The  larger  Communist  powers 
must  be  on  notice  of  the  determination  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  an  end  to  our  effort  by  nego- 
tiation. If  possible,  but  by  military  force,  if 
necessary. 

Fourth.  Clarify  the  Issues  and  the  aims  of 
tiie  American  people.  Free  debate  is  essential 
•o  the  democratic  process.  So  is  constructive 
criticism.  The  people  must  speak  out  when 
the  administration  fails  to  treat  events  with 
candor. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Junior  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
I  caUed  upon  the  President  to  take  positive 
action  to  overcome  the  doubts  that  plag:ue 
our  Nation.  I  then  said 

•The  people,  through  their  President  and 
their  Congress,  must  sharpen  the  public  dia- 
logue in  order  to  fix  our  goals,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  corruption  of  initiative  which  stems 
from  mlsunder3tandtns'.  iind  to  re.is&ure  our 
gallant  men  In  the  fleld  that  their  sacrifice  is 
not  in  vain. 

•I  believe  the  cause  of  a  Just  peace  would 
be  advanced  if  the  Administration  were  to 
i,e!id  a  clear  statement  of  lU  goals  for  the 
future  pe.tce.  security  and  independence  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  Congress  for  debate 
and  action.  It  would  help  to  bring  our  people 
together  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  all 
Americans  In  freedom.  I  think  it  would  help 
our  position  before  the  world." 

In  the  national  dialog  the  Republlcari 
Party  has  a  special  role  to  play  as  the  "loyal 
opposlUon."  It  must  help  guard  against  a 
laindency.  all  too  common  in  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  of  taking  at  face  value 
o-.t  mistic  estimates  of  what  we  can  hope 
•  J  achieve  The  situation  in  Vietnam  is  highly 
complex  It  reoresents  a  wholly  unique  trag- 
edy la  all  our  country's  Ixlstory.  Oversim- 
plification or  attempts  to  conceal  important 
:a.cta  can  only  increase  the  tempo  of  criti- 
cism and  the  divisions  among  us. 

Fifth.  Expose  excessive  expenditures  and 
wasteful  use  of  Government  funds.  The 
growing  costs  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  have 
put  the  budget  in  dtflcit.  caused  a  rise  in 
taxes,  encouraged  infliition,  and  forced  the 
carUllment  of  many  Important  domestic 
programs.  The  administration's  handling  of 
n.itlonal  monetary  and  fiscal  problems  must 
not  be  left  unchallenged.  The  econonUc  ef- 
fecU  of  the  war.  now  aad  In  the  future,  are 
of  grave  and  continuing  concern  to  all 
.Americans. 

Sixth  Help  to  achieve  unity  for  a  divided 
people.  The  Republican  membership  In  the 
CongreM  has  given  the  administration  un- 
s'liitlng  cooperation  to  our  effort  In  South- 
east Asia.  Unity  can  be  achieved  when  the 
Nations  obligation  is  made  clear.  This  can 
be  demonstrated  by  free  debate  and  a  frank 
exchange    of    views.    If    the    administration 


pl.ivs  fair,  it  can  continue  to  count  on  that 
support. 


EXHIBFT    1 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif  )   Ex.-iinlner, 
May  14.  1967] 
Senator  Kuchkl's  steadfast  Roi.e 
Sen  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  is  blessed  with  the 
furious  opposition  of  both  the  far  left  and 
the  far  right.  Both  groups  have  often  felt  his 
sting  and  we  hope  will  sutler  it  m.iny  times 
in  the  future    But  these  days  Kuchel  Is  en- 
gaged in  a  far  more  Important  work   than 
battling  with  doniesUc  extremists. 

We  mean  his  steadfast  yet  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent support  of  the  American  presence 
and  purpose  in  Vietnam. 

California's  senior  Senator  Is  deeply  con- 
vinced that  free  men  and  free  nations  can 
survive  only  bv  banding  together  in  collec- 
tive security.  That  phr.ise— "collective  se- 
curity'—is  the  cornerstone  of  his  foreign 
poUcv  beliefs  He  applies  it  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  which  he  Uews  as  simply  a  current 
aspect  of  the  continuing  world  struggle  be- 
tween communism  and  the  forces  of  freedom. 
Sixteen  months  ago.  addressing  the  stu- 
dents and  lacultv  at  UCLA,  he  put  his  basic 
views  on  Vietnam  In  these  words: 

••Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  our 
poUcy  in  Vietnam,  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
there— for  what  purpose?  I  would  answer 
that  we  are  there  only  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring,  or  of  helping  to  a.'^sure,  ;i  P?<'I>!e's 
right  to  chart  Uielr  own  course,  unhindered 
by    acts   of    aggression    from   without   their 

borders  ...  ,       ,     . 

"Wc  seek  to  deter  aggression,  to  make  cle.ar 
that  Its  cost  is,  and  should  be.  too  high  to 
pay  If  tlie  Communist  so-c;Uled  w.ar  of 

liberation  were  to  be  victorious  there,  make 
no  mistake:  others  would  follow  elsewhere 

Sen  Kuchel,  a  veteran  Senate  advisor  on 
NATO  has  sharply  chlded  the  European 
Allies  who  twice  in  this  century  have  been 
saved  bv  American  h.tervention,  yet  fall  to 
practice"  collective  security  by  l^elplng  in 
Vietnam.  This  country  ciumot  be  the  world  s 
lone  policeman,  he  warned  them,  nor  stand 
as  a  solitary  Atlas  upholding  the  free  world. 
In  a  similar  vein  he  challeni^ed  those  in 
this  country  who  find  something  morally 
wrong  about  the  American  challenge  to  the 
misnamed  Communist  "Wars  of  NatlonTil 
Liberation."  ^^    „    . 

"Those  who  entertain  such  doubts,  he 
told  a  California  audience  recently,  "would 
have  AUas  cast  off  Ws  burden  and  let  the 
earth  come  crashing  to  the  ground.  That  is 
not  a  realistic  choice  for  free  men." 

The  Senator  has  been  critical  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  attempting  to  manage  the 
news  in  Vietnam  He  has  calle<l  for  greater 
efforts  to  establish  democratic  institutions  in 
South  Vietnam  He  has  demanded  a  clearer 
American  policy  toward  ail  Southeast  Asia. 
These  have  been  constructive  criticisms  by 
an  Independent-minded  Republican  leader 
who  deeply  loves  his  country  and  cherishes 
the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere.  He  is  W'jtY.- 
Ing  hard  to  keep  the  American  debate  over 
Vietnam  In  a  context  of  realism— of  the 
world  as  It  Is.  not  as  he  and  all  of  us  might 
wish  It  were 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  REcoRn  an  addre.ss  uiven  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Governors  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican  Development    Bank    on   April    28, 

1  Qfi7 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


\ 


Remarks  by  Vice  PREsmENT  Htjbekt  Hum- 
PHRET.  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  Annual  Meeting  of  Governors, 
Washington.  DC.  April  28,  1987 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

I  recall  with  fond  memories  my  participa- 
tion in  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Macuto, 
Venezuela,  four  years  ago.  It  Is  good  to  see  so 
manv  old  friends  here  today 

In"  that  spring  of  1963  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  w.is  but  two  years  old.  The  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica had  been  aroused  -but  most  governments 
were  only  beginning  to  grasp  the  profound 
changes  In  society  implied  by  the  Alliance 
charter.  Today,  six  years  after  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  l.nunched.  we  are  seeing  the 
concrete  results  that  have  followed  from  it. 
At  Punt.i  del  VMe  earlier  this  month,  the 
presidents  of  the  hemisphere  met  to  assess 
our  accomplishments  and  to  plan  for  the 
future.  They  agreed  that  top  priority  for  the 
next  decade  Is  the  establishment  of  a  region- 
al common  market,  and  the  economic  In- 
tegration of  Latin  America.  In  Implementing 
tills  goal,  no  Institution  has  a  more  Impor- 
tant role  than  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

At  the  meeting  In  Venezuela  four  years 
ago.  the  Governors  strengthened  the  capac- 
ity of  the  bank  to  be  the  "Bank  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress"  by  initiating  measures 
which  led  to  a  substantial  expansion  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

.^t  your  present  meeting,  you  have  acted 
to  further  enable  the  Bank  to  play  Its  role  as 
the  'Bank  of  Integration." 

The  spirit  of  proud  self-reliance  and  de- 
termination which  animated  the  Latin 
American  presidents  at  Punta  del  Este  has 
found  tangible  expression  here.  You  have 
recommended  a  doubling  of  resources  con- 
tributed by  Latin  America  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  vital  tasks  aliead.  and  resolved 
to  provide  assistance  by  the  stronger  to  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  to 
recmmend  an  Increased  level  of  United 
States  as.<;lEtance  reflects  President  Johnson's 
determination  to  see  the  United  States  be  n 
responsive  partner  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

;  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Ad- 
minislratio7i  is  taking  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Bank  for  an  increase  tn  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
We  iL-ill  transmit  tcithin  the  next  few  days 
our  proposal  to  the  Congress  for  the  neces- 
sary legtslat:i-e  action. 

The  creation  (jf  a  common  market  and  the 
Integr.itlon  of  Latin  America  entails  break- 
ing out  of  confining  frontiers,  reaching  out 
to  forge  bonds  of  unity,  and  In  unity  gain- 
ing strength.  But  the  process  of  creating  a 
common  market  also  entails  difBcuU  and 
painful  adjustments  In  the  fabric  of  estab- 
lished societies.  It  exposes  overly-protected 
Industries  to  the  winds  of  competitive  effi- 
ciency; It  requires  transfers  of  labor  from 
inefficient  and  less  productive  employment 
to  more  etliclent  and  productive  uses.  It  will 
require  large-scale  accumulations  of  capital, 
the  acquisition  of  greater  scientific  and  tech- 
noioglc.il  expertise,  and  obtaining  the  mod- 
ern organizational  structure  required  to 
profit  from  modern  technological  discoveries. 
The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
assumed  a  key  role  in  this  process.  From  the 
beginning  it  has  led  the  way  by  its  forceful 
espousal  of  tlie  common  market  Imperative, 
We  are  all  indebted  especially  to  the  distin- 
guished President  of  the  Bank  for  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
integration. 

The  Bank  must  now  move  vigorously  to 

prepare  the  way — by  Identifying  and  helping 

to  Initiate  the  indispensable  elements  of  tbe 

physical  Integration  of  Latin  America: 

Roads  to  unite  the  continent  and  to  open 


up  the  vast  heartland  and  frontier;  rapid  and 
efficient  communications  facilities,  so  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  easier  to  communicate 
across  vast  oceans  than  across  the  Andes;  the 
exploitation  of  untapped  power  and  water 
resources  in  great  river  basins  of  ccmmon 
Interest  to  several  bordering  states;  the  de- 
velopment of  river  and  other  water  transport 
facilities  to  move  people  and  goods. 

Aa  we  look  ahead,  the  Bank  will  face  a 
further  challenge  as  national  economic  bar- 
riers come  down.  The  financial  and  technical 
assistance  needs  of  the  adjustment  process 
in  the  transitional  period  will  require  the 
Bank's  active  presence.  And  as  the  inter- 
change of  goods  begins  to  grow,  as  the  com- 
mon market  begins  to  take  on  form,  the 
assistance  of  the  Bank  will  l>e  Increasingly 
required  to  help  finance  this  flow. 

But  the  Bank  cannot  confine  its  Eictlvl- 
tles  to  building  physical  Infrastructure  alone. 
And  it  never  has.  One  of  the  unique  char- 
acteristics of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  during  its  brief  lifetime  is  that 
its  leadership  understood  from  the  t>egin- 
nlng  the  Inescapable  Inter -relationship  be- 
tween economic  development  and  social  de- 
velopment. In  the  banking  fleld  there  were 
few  precedents  to  guide  you  in  this  dis- 
covery. Both  in  the  programs  of  the  past 
seven  years  and  in  the  plans  for  the  future — 
you  have  recognized  that  accessibility  to  the 
benefits  of  health  and  education  are  as  es- 
sential to  modernization  as  are  roads  and 
airports,  industries  and  power  plants. 

To  be  able  to  participate  In  the  life  of  the 
community,  to  be  able  to  contribute  produc- 
tively tn  a  modern  economy,  the  citizen 
must  have  education  and  tectmical  training. 
The  Bank  has  participated  actively  in  the 
many  programs  throughout  the  hemisphere 
to  make  available  these  benefits  of  modem 
civilization  to  all  our  citizens. 

During  the  past  six  years  we  have  come 
to  recognize  the  urgent  need  to  modernize 
agriculture,  to  expand  food  production  and 
to  reform  antiquated  and  unjust  rural  social 
patterns.  Again,  the  record  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  been 
unique.  For  In  the  world  of  economic  assist- 
ance, recognition  of  the  Importance  of  agri- 
culture and  rural  development  was  slow  In 
coming. 

International  lending  agencies  are  gen- 
erally staffed  by  urban  men,  reared  and  edu- 
cated In  urban  areas,  accustomed  to  the  ways 
of  urban  life.  It  Is  only  recently  that  a  better 
understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
city  and  country  has  been  acliieved.  tnat  the 
relationship  between  sound  rural  develop- 
ment and  overall  social  progress  has  been 
generally  acknowledged. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  keenly  interested 
in  rural  development.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  subject  of  the  Round  Table  at  this 
year's  meeting  of  the  Bank  was  "Latin  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Development  in  the  Next 
Decade."  I  am  pleased  that  the  Bank  is  giv- 
ing agriculture  the  top  priority  it  deserves. 

A  quick  review  of  the  Bank's  activities 
therefore  shows  that  the  bankers  of  the 
hemisphere  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
revolutionary  process  that  has  been  under 
way  in  this  decade.  In  accelerating  economic 
integration,  you  are  showing  that  national 
burdens  can  be  lifted  If  regional  burdens 
can  be  shared.  In  flnanclng  programs  In  edu- 
cation, health  and  agriculture,  you  are  en- 
abling millions  of  citizens  for  the  first  time 
to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Aa  we  face  the  next  decade,  we  are  more 
aware  today  than  five  years  ago  that  the 
economic  progress  we  seek  and  the  social  jus- 
tice we  aspire  to,  can  be  securely  achieved 
only  where  political  Institutions  are  strong 
and  where  political  leaderslilp  is  secure. 

Until  ways  are  found  to  strengthen  the  po- 
litical fabric  of  Latin  societies  ...  to  per- 
fect the  InBtltutlons  which  are  the  sub-struc- 
ture of  a  stable  political  system,  we  can  have 
no  asstirance  that  the  economic  and  social 


modernization  can  proceed  without  Interrup- 
tion. 

Economic  and  social  development  can  help 
significantly  to  provide  the  basis  for  civic 
advancement,  but  it  will  not  guarantee  it. 

The  past  and  prospective  Inadequacy  of 
economic  and  social  progress  argues  strongly 
for  more  conscious  action  to  develop  political 
systems  that  can  enable  rapidly  changing- 
societies  to  contain  and  manage  explosive 
tensions  with  them. 

The  strengthening  of  our  political  and  ad- 
ministration structures  Is  not  a  primary 
function  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  But  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  le.ider- 
ship  of  the  Bank  has  noted  the  need  for 
more  conscious  efforts  In  this  field.  Through 
its  support  of  the  Latin  American  School  of 
PoUtical  Science  and  Public  Administration 
In  Santiago,  Chile,  the  Bank  is  assisting  In 
developing  the  fields  of  political  science  and 
public  administration  in  a  way  that  is  imme- 
diately relevant  to  tlie  needs  of  contemporary 
Latin  America. 

In  pursuing  all  of  these  tasks,  we  shall  need 
determination  and  perseverance  as  well  as 
vision.  For  as  President  Johnson  said  at 
Punta  del  Este:  "Economic  and  social  devel- 
opment is  a  task  not  for  sprinters  but  for 
long-distance  runners." 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  lis  de- 
termination to  continue  Its  partnership  with 
Latin  America  over  the  next  decade,  to  con- 
tinue its  long-term  assistance,  to  contribute 
its  share  to  the  promoting  of  Integration  of 
the  hemisphere.  But  the  hemispheric  unity 
we  seek  need  not  be  Interpreted  in  any  ex- 
clusive sense  that  would  discourage  a  greater 
European  contribution  to  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  development  of 
Latin  America.  We  welcome  our  European 
friends,  not  as  rivals  for  power  but  as  part- 
ners for  progress. 

In  my  recent  trip  to  Europe.  I  expressed 
the  hope  to  our  European  friends  that  a  re- 
vived and  powerful  Europe  would  pursue  an 
outward-looking  policy,  and  not  focus  ex- 
clusively on  European  problems.  It  is  only 
natural  that  Europe — which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  traditions  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cas— north  and  south — should  play  an  In- 
creasingly Important  role  in  Latin  America. 
Together  the  peoples  sharing  the  Western 
tradition  must  focus  on  what  President  John- 
son called  "the  Decade  of  Urgency."  And  as 
Pope  Paul  said  last  month  in  his  encyclical 
"On  the  Development  of  Peoples",  .  .  .  "We 
must  make  haste:  Too  many  are  suffering, 
and  the  distance  is  growing  that  separatee 
the  progress  of  some  and  the  stagnation,  not 
to  say  the  regression,  of  others."  We  must 
truly  make  this  "the  Decade  of  Urgency." 
I  know  that  the  leadership  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  share  this  de- 
sire to  "make  haste."  For  only  if  we  "make 
haste"  can  we  realize  the  desire  of  Bolivar 
to  see  the  Americas  fashioned  into  the  great- 
est region  in  the  world — greatest  "not  so 
much  by  virtue  of  her  area  and  her  wealth, 
as  by  her  freedom  and  her  glory." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  bril- 
liant speech,  and  I  have  asked  to  have  it 
placed  in  the  Record,  not  only  for  the 
reading  of  my  fellow  Senators,  but  so 
that  it  may  be  accessible  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Vice  President's  speech.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally approve  the  Vice  President's  speech. 


ARE  PLANNING  AND  REGULATION 
REPLACING  COMPETITION  IN  THE 
NEW  INDUSTRIAL  STATE? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth.  of  Harvard,  is  an  econ- 
omist with  wit  and  great  persuasive 
powers.  His  perceptive  mind  and  foren- 
sic prowess  have  served  his  country  well 
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during  dlstinguLshed  service  as  our  Am- 
bassador to  India,  in  exiensUe  writing 
and  lecturins;  here  and  abroad,  and  In 
his  academic  activities  at  Harvard 

Discussion  is  already  building  up  about 
Professor  Galbraiths  latest  book.  "The 
New  Industrial  State."  to  be  publiihed  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  next  month  The  main 
theses  of  that  volume— which  may  well 
evoke  as  much  thought  and  comment  as 
•■The  Affluent  Society'— have  already 
been  revealed,  first  In  the  Relth  lectures 
over  BBC  last  winter,  and  currently  in  a 
three-part  series  of  articles  In  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  first  two  of  which  have  already 
appeared. 

Those  theses  may  seem  shockin«  to 
some  Americans,  especially  to  some  lib- 
erals, perhaps  must  e.speciaily  to  some 
members  of  Americans  for  r>emocratlc 
Action,  to  the  national  chairmanship  of 
which  organization  Professor  Galbralth 
was  elected  only  last  month  Here  Is  Gal- 
bralth's  own  siunmary  of  them,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  April  issue  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  want  to  show  m  tliese  articles  th,tt  the 
ctianges  Just  mentioned  are  part  of  an  Inter- 
related complex,  or  matrix,  as  economists 
say.  And  I  want  to  show  also  that  the  reeulc 
Is  larger  than  the  sum  v.)f  the  pirii  ihdt 
spectflcally  there  have  been  three  great  con- 
sequencea.  The  first  is  rather  comprehensive 
economic  planning:  which  Is  to  say.  pro- 
ducers extensively  manage  the  lives  of  those 
whom  they  are  assumed  to  serve  .^ud  they 
must  By  Its  nature,  the  modern  industrial 
economy  Is  a  planned  economy 

The  second  consequence  Is  that  there  are 
strongly  convergent  tendencies,  as  there  are 
in  all  IndustrhU  societies  This  Is  despite 
their  very  different  billing  as  capitalist  or 
socialist  or  Communist  by  thoee  who  act  aa 
the  cuatodlans  of  our  official  ideology. 

The  third  consequence  Is  that  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  we  imagine,  our  beliefs 
and  cultural  attitudes  are  accommodated  to 
the  needs  and  goals  of  the  industrial  mech- 
anism by  which  we  are  supplied  These 
serve  the  convenience  of  modern  industrv 
Industrial  socleUee  differ  not  In  the  fact 
but  in  the  method  by  which  ideas  are  pat- 
terned to  Industrial  convenience  and  need. 

Among  those  who  dissent,  and  vigor- 
ously, to  Galbralth.^  perceptions,  chal- 
lenging his  factual  accuracy  as  well  as 
economic  and  social  theory,  Is  another 
distinguished  Harvard  economist.  E)onald 
F.  Turner,  currently  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  Unlt«d  States  In 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  Says  Dr. 
Turner: 

I  am  aware  nf  no  evidence  that  production, 
finance  or  marlcetlng  have  changed  so 
radically  throughout  the  American  economy 
that  we  m'.:.*t  idopt  the  conclusion  that 
giant  size  is  now  needed  for  Industrla'. 
efficiency. 

Yet  another  dissenter  to  Galbraiths 
views  is  the  able  and  learned  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Dr.  Wlllard  F. 
Mueller. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  announce  that  Dr.  Galbralth.  Dr. 
Turner,  and  Dr  Mueller  will  appear  to- 
gether In  a  panel-session  style  of  public 
hearing  on  June  29.  I  make  this  an- 
nouncement on  behalf  of  Senator 
NiLSOH  and  myself  The  occasion  will  be 
a  Joint  hearing  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Retailing.  Distribution. 
and  Marketing  Practices,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  and  the  Small  Bu.slness  Sub- 


committee on  Monopoly,  ciialred  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  LMr  Nelson). 

The  session  will  begin  at  10  am  .  under 
the  title.  "Are  Planning  and  Regulation 
Replacing  Competition  in  the  New  In- 
dustrial State? "--but  I  think  we  may  get 
a  stipulation  at  the  outset  that  planning, 
regulation,  and  competition  all  play  a 
part  In  our  economy,  today  and  tomor- 
row, and  coixhne  the  argument  to  the 
relative  Importance  of  each 

Each  panelist  will  have  30  minutes  to 
summarize  his  views,  then  we  will  have  a 
free-for-all  dlsctisslon.  in  which  Sena- 
tors will  Interrogate  the  speakers  and  the 
speakers  one  another.  Mr  President,  I 
look  forward  to  a  stimulating  morning 
on  June  29 — one  that  I  think  no  one  in- 
terested in  the  nature  and  trend  of  our 
changing  economy  will  want  to  miss,  if 
he  can  possibly  be  present.  The  hearing 
will  be  in  room  318  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  Professor  Gal- 
braiths first,  third,  and  sixth  Reith  lec- 
tures on  "The  New  Industrial  State"  and 
a  commentary  on  Galbraiths  views  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Turner  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lectures 
and  comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

]  Prom  the  Listener  and  BBC  Television 
Review  Nov   17,  19661 

(The  Relth  Lectures— I) 
The  New  Industrial  State— John  Kenneth 
G.'^LBRArrH    ON    Planning   and    Irs   Tech- 

.NOLOCICAL     iMf  EKAT1VX.S 

(Note— Jo'm  Ke-nneth.  Galbralth  is  Paul 
M.  Warburg,  profesior  of  economics.  Har- 
vard University,  and  author  o/  ''The  Affluent 
Society  ") 

Let  me  begin  with  a  word  or  two  about 
what  I  plan  in  these  lectures  You  must  know 
that  all  lectures  consist,  in  approximately 
equal  parts.  oT  explanations  by  the  lecturer 
of  what  he  Intends  to  do.  what  he  Is  doing, 
and  what  he  has  Just  done  I  must  conform 
strictly  to  tradition 

The  last  seventy  years,  and  especially  those 
since  Hitlers  war,  have  been  a  time  of  great 
change  In  the  basic  arrangements  of  economic 
life.  Merely  to  list  these  changes  will  assure 
you  that  I  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the  common- 
place Machines  have  extensively  replaced 
crude  manpower,  and  one  machine  Increas- 
ingly Instructs  other  machines  in  the  process 
we  call  automation.  Industrial  companies  or 
corporations  have  become  very  large  They 
are  no  longer  directed  by  great  entrepreneurs 
as  a  right  of  ownership  They  are  guided  Im- 
personaUy  by  their  staff  They  deploy  large 
amounts  of  capital  much  of  which  they  de- 
rive from  their  own  earnings  This  Is  now 
the  lm{X)rtant  modern  source  of  savings  We 
do  not  allow  Income  needed  for  Industrial 
e.xpansion  to  get  Into  the  hot  and  eager  hands 
of  those  who  might  use  It  for  personal  con- 
sumption 

B>:onom!c  production  and  well-being  have 
also  greatly  increased  even  In  countries  such 
as  Britain  which  have  an  endemlcally  bad 
conscience  at>out  their  performance  In  the 
world  of  Alfred  Marshall — say,  up  to  the  firs' 
world  war— prices  were  established,  to  use 
Marshall's  words,  by  the  'higgling  and  bar- 
gaining' of  the  market  after  having  been 
'tossed  hither  and  thither  like  a  shuttiecijck' 
In  the  world  of  the  large  companies  they  are 
set  by  the  sellers  and  often  remain  fixed  for 
long  periods  of  time  These  companies  are 
also  at  considerable  pains  to  persuade  the 
customer  what  he  should  buy — everyone 
agrees  on  consumer  sovereignty  in  principle 


but  that  does  not  mean  tliat  anyone  trust*  It 
\i\  practice. 

Finally,  even  In  countries  such  as  the 
United  States,  where  faith  in  free  enterprise 
IS  one  of  the  minor  branches  o!  theology,  the 
s'^ate  plays  an  increasing  role  In  affairs.  It 
stabilizes  aggregate  demand  or  purchasing 
power;  It  underwrites  expensive  technology 
such  as  the  development  of  supersonic  trans- 
jwrts  and  similar  misfortunes;  it  restrains 
wages  and  prices  to  prevent  Inflation;  It  pro- 
vides the  technical  and  presumptively  edu- 
cated manpower  that  modern  industry  re- 
quires; and  It  is  the  state  tiiat  buys  up- 
wards of  a  fifth  of  all  that  the  economy  pro- 
duces. It  Is  fascinating  to  reflect  that  In  the 
allegedly  unplanned  and  capil<U:st  economy 
of  the  United  States  the  sti\te  plays  a  very 
much  larger  role  in  almost  every  facet  of 
economic  activity,  Including  the  share  of  all 
goods  produced  and  consumed,  than  In  the 
avowedly  planned  and  socialist  economy  of 
India  Evolution  may  well  t>e  a  better  source 
of  socialism   than   Ideological   passion. 

First  of  all,  in  these  lectures,  I  want  to 
put  these  changes  in  orderly  relation  to  each 
other.  I  want  to  sh.:iw  th.it  they  are  part  of 
an  Interrelated  complex  of  change — a  matrix, 
as  economists  say  Thus,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, technology  means  large  commitments 
ol  capital,  a  great  elapse  of  time  between  the 
Initiation  of  production  and  its  completion, 
extensive  reliance  on  specialized  manpower, 
intricate  organization  aud^as  an  ultimate 
consequence  diminished  effectiveness  of  the 
market.  And  the  market  Is  replaced  by  plan- 
ning. These  are  the  matters  for  this  lecture, 
or  such  of  It  as  remains.  Next  week  I  will 
look  at  the  large  corporation  as  a  planning 
Instrument.  Thereafter  (changing  the  order 
of  the  third  and  fourth  lectures  as  originally 
publlclzedi.  I  will  consider  the  techniques 
by  which  the  Individual  Is  made  to  conform 
to  the  planning  process — how  our  behaviour 
is  guided  so  that  we  will  not,  by  undue  inde- 
pendence of  will,  upset  the  convenience  of 
those  who  serve  us  I  will  then  look  at  the 
role  of  the  state  In  this  planning;  at  the  way 
*hts  planning  manifests  Itself  In  socialist  and 
avowedly  non-socialist,  and  developed  and 
less  developed,  economies;  and  finally  tiiere 
Is  the  question  of  where  it  is  all  leading  and 
what  Is  Its  cultural  Impact. 

THE  PLOT  DISCLOSED 

In  a  lecture,  unlike  fiction  or  the  theatre, 
there  is  no  harm  In  a  premature  disclosure  of 
the  plot.  I  hope  In  these  lectures  to  show 
three  things   They  are: 

(1 1  That  all  Industrial  societies  must  plan, 
which  is  to  say  they  must  manage  the  lives 
of  those  whom  their  Industries  are  assumed 
to  serve  By  Its  nature,  the  modern  Industrial 
economy  is  a  planned  economy. 

(2)  That,  in  consequence,  there  are  strong- 
ly convergent  tendencies  as  between  indus- 
trial societies.  Thi.s  Is  despite  their  very 
different  billing  a.";  capitalist  or  socialist  or 
communist  from  those  who  so  willingly  serve 
as  the  custodians  of  our  official  ideology 

(31  That  to  a  far  greater  extent  th.in  we 
Imagine  our  beliefs  and  cultural  attitudes 
are  accommodated  to  the  needs  and  goal.?  of 
the  industrial  mechanism  by  which  we  are 
served. 

Having  made  these  points.  I  shall  be  con- 
cerned to  show  how  our  lives  are  limited  and 
arranged  by  the  beliefs  that  are  imposed  by 
industrial  priority  and  need  I  shall  argue 
that  our  fate,  in  this  respect,  is  not  wholly 
different,  except  as  to  the  method  of  the 
control  of  our  minds,  from  that  of  other 
planned  soc.etles  And  I  shall  end  by  sug- 
gesting. In  a  very  preliminary  way.  some  of 
rhe  means  for  our  emancipation.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  Is  a  clear  view  of  the 
sources  of  our  social  beliefs— their  sources  in 
Industrial  convenience  and  need. 

But  now  let  me  begin  by  showing  how 
technology,  and  its  related  requirements  in 
time   nnd   capital,  shape   the   modern  econ- 
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omy  I  draw  here  on  an  American  example 
but  one  which  will  not  seem  strange  to  a 
British  audience.  It  Involves  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  Henry  Ford,  like  Albert  Schweit- 
zer. Bertrand  Russell,  and  Marcel  Proust^ 
whom  he  did  at  all  resemble — was  a  distinct- 
Iv  supra-national  figure,  as  he  would  him- 
self have  been  the  first  to  agree. 

On  June  15,  1903,  after  some  months  of 
preparation,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  was 
formed  In  Detroit  for  the  manufacture  of 
aut<imob!les.  The  first  car  reached  the  market 
that  same  October.  The  firm  had  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $150,000.  or  rather  less  than 
£30  000  sterling  at  the  then  rate.  However, 
onlv  $100  000-worth  of  stock  was  Issued  and 
only  $28,500.  or  about  £6,000  of  this  was  for 
cash  Although  It  does  not  bear  on  the  present 
discxisslon.  the  company  made  a  handsome 
profit  that  year  and  did  not  fail  to  make 
large  profits  for  many  years  thereafter.  Em- 
ployment In  1903  averaged  125  men.' 

In  ;he  spring  of  1964.  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany introduced  what.  In  these  days.  Is  called 
a  new  automobile  In  accordance  with  cur- 
rent fashion  In  automobile  nomenclature, 
it  w,^.s  called,  one  hopes  inappropriately,  a 
Musr.ng.  for  a  mustang  is  a  very  rough-rid- 
ing animal,  as  all  close  students  of  television 
are  .-iware.  Preparations  required  three  and 
a  ha'.J  years  Prom  late  in  the  autunan  of  1982, 
when  the  design  was  settled,  until  the  spring 
of  1964.  there  was  a  fairly  firm  commitment 
to  the  particular  car  that  eventually  emerged. 
Engineering  and  styling'  costs  were  $9,000,- 
000,  :•:  rather  more  "than  £3,000.000;  the  cost 
of  too:.ng  up  for  production  of  the  Mustang 
was  $50  000.000.  or  .some  £18,500  000.»  In  1964 
emplo>-ment  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
averaged  317.000 — compared  with  the  figure 
of  125  I  have  quoted  Assets  were  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  or  about  £2.200.000.000.' 

Technology  means  the  systematic  applica- 
tion of  scientific  or  other  organized  knowl- 
edge to  practical  tasks.  Virtually  all  of  the 
effeci,'  of  increased  use  of  technology  are 
revealed  in  one  way  or  another  by  these  com- 
parisons. Let  me  list  them 

Firi-t,  with  Increasingly  sophisticated 
knowledge,  an  increasing  span  of  time  sepa- 
rates the  beginning  of  the  task  from  the  end. 
Org.Anized  knowledge  is  not  brought  to  bear 
on  the  manufacture  of  a  car  as  a  whole.  It  Is 
brought  to  bear  on  very  small  elements  of 
the  task — on  the  qualities  of  particular  steels 
or  the  methods  of  machining  a  particular 
part.  Then  it  Is  brought  to  l)ear  on  the  com- 
bination of  tliese  elements  of  the  task,  and 
then  on  a  further  combination,  and  thus  on 
to  final  completion.  The  process  of  manu- 
facture stretches  back  in  time  as  the  root 
system  of  a  plant  goes  down  Into  the  ground. 
"The  longest  of  these  root  filaments  de- 
termines the  total  time  required  in  pro- 
duction. 

THE    FIRST    FORD    CAR 

The  manufacture  of  the  first  Ford  was 
not  an  exacting  process.  Ordinary  steels  were 
used  Metal  could  be  obtained  from  the  ware- 
hou.^e  in  the  morning  and  shaped  or  worked 
that  .ifternoon.  The  provision  of  steel  for  the 
modern  vehicle,  in  contrast,  reaches  back  to 
specifications  prepared  by  the  designers  or 
in  the  laboratory,  orders  to  the  steel  mill, 
design  of  the  appropriate  metal-working 
machinery,  and  production  and  Installation 
of  ttiese  tools.  The  result:  months  and  years 
elapee  between  beginning  on  a  car  and  Its 
appearance. 


■  Allan  Nevlns.  Ford.  The  Times.  The  Man, 
The  Company  (New  York,  Scrlbner's.  1954). 
Pp  220  ef  scq.  and  appendix. 

'  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Walter  T.  Murphy  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  for  providing  these 
details.  In  this  and  subsequent  lectures,  I 
have  also  drawn  on  earlier  help  from  Robert 
McNamara  which  he  gave  when  he  was  still 
an  executive  of  Ford. 

'The  Fortune  Directory.  1964.  The  500 
largest  U.S.  Industrial  Corporations. 


Second,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  that  is  committed  to  pro- 
duction. This  Is  partly  the  result  of  the  In- 
creased lapse  of  time,  and  hence,  of  the  In- 
creased Investment  in  worlc  in  process.  But 
the  knowledge  which  Is  applied  to  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  task  also  costs  money. 
Typically,  also,  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  a  process  Involves  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery— the  machine  Is  the  most  charac- 
teristic manifestation  of  technology.  This  too 
costs  money. 

Only  slight  knowledge  and  simple  machin- 
ery went  into  the  manufacture  of  the  first 
Ford.  No  trained  engineers  were  used.  The 
frame  of  the  car  was  moved  manually;  it 
helped  that  it  could  be  lifted  by  two  men. 
The  modern  auto  factory.  In  contrast,  Is  it- 
self a  complex  and  closely  articulated  ma- 
chine. Nothing  Is  done  by  mtiscular  effort. 
Computers  control  the  flow  of  parts  and  com- 
ponents. Only  the  hldeousness  of  the  product 
on  occasion  reminds  us  that  human  beings 
are  Involved.  We  see  here  one  reason  for  the 
Increase  in  capitalization  of  Ford  from  £30,000 
to  £2,000,000,000. 

Third,  with  increasing  technology,  time 
and  capital  tend  to  be  committed  ever  more 
inflexibly  to  a  particular  task.  Organized 
knowledge  Is  used  to  Improve  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  task.  That  task  must  be  precisely 
defined  before  It  Is  divided  and  subdivided 
Into  Its  component  parts.  Knowledge  and 
equipment  are  then  brought  to  bear  on  these 
fractions.  But  they  are  brought  to  bear  only 
on  fractions  of  the  task,  as  it  was  ixUtially  de- 
fined. If  that  task  Is  changed,  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  equipment  will  have  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  these  fractions. 

DIVERSITY    IN    TOOLING 

The  Dodge  Brothers'  machine  shop,  which 
made  the  engine  and  chassis  of  the  originnl 
Ford,  did  not  specialize  in  particular  prod- 
ucts. It  could  have  worked  as  well  on  bi- 
cycles, steam  engines,  or  carriage  gear.  And, 
in  point  of  fact.  It  had  been  so  employed.  Had 
Ford  and  his  associates  decided,  at  any  point, 
to  shift  from  gasoline  to  steam  power,  the 
machine  shop  could  have  accommodated  it- 
self to  the  change  In  a  few  hours. 

By  contrast,  all  parts  of  the  Mustang,  the 
tools  and  equipment  that  worked  on  these 
parts,  and  the  steel  and  other  materials  going 
Into  these  parts,  were  designed  to  serve 
efficiently  their  ultimate  function.  They 
could  serve  that  function  alone.  Manufacture 
of  a  Barracuda,  a  rival  car  which  differs 
mostly  In  having  an  even  more  bizarre  name, 
would  have  required  a  very  different  'tooling 
up.'  A  Serpent,  a  Roach,  or  a  Locust — if  I 
might  suggest  a  few  names  to  the  motor 
manufacturers — would  each  have  had  its 
own  specialized  tooling. 

Foiu-th,  technology  requires  specialized 
manpower.  Not  surprisingly  organized  knowl- 
edge can  be  brought  to  bear  only  by  those 
who  j?ossess  it.  However,  technology  is  not 
the  only  thing  that  requires  specialized  man- 
power; so  does  the  planning  which  I  will 
mention  In  a  moment.  And  so  does  the  or- 
ganization which  results  from  specialization. 

The  talent  required  for  modern  industry 
Is  not  necessarily  more  demanding,  on  some 
aijsolute  scale,  than  that  of  an  earlier  and 
technically  less  advanced  era.  Modern  Indus- 
trial man  is  not  a  species  of  superman.  He 
most  be  helped  to  resist  the  temptation  so  to 
regard  himself.  The  makers  of  the  original 
Ford  were  men  of  talent.  The  Dodge  brothers 
had  previously  Invented  a  bicycle  and  a  steam 
launch.  Their  machine  shop  made  a  wide 
variety  of  products.  Detroit  legend  also  cele- 
brated their  Imaginative  exuberance  when 
drunk.  James  Couzens,  Ford's  partner,  who 
almost  certainly  had  more  to  do  with  the 
eventual  success  of  the  enterprise  than  Henry 
Ford,*  had  a  background  in  railroading  and 


*  A  case  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  Cf .  "Was 
Ford  a  Fraud?"  The  Liberal  Hour,  (Boston, 
Hotighton  Mifflin.  1960) . 


the  coal  business.  He  went  on  from  Ford  to 
be  Police  Commissioner  and  Mayor  of  De- 
troit and  a  famous  Republican  Senator  from 
Michigan  who  was  noteworthy,  among  other 
things,  for  being  an  undeviatlng  supporter 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  Democrat.  Not  all 
members  of  the  present  Ford  organization  are 
as  versatile.  What  Its  memijers  do  have  Is  a 
considerably  deeper  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cialized matters  for  which  they  are  responsi- 
ble. It  Is  a  great  assemblage  of  such  special- 
ists. 

Fifth,  specialization  requires  organization. 
This  brings  the  work  of  si>eciallsts  to  a  ooher- 
ent  result.  It  is  obvious  that  If  there  are  many 
specialists,  this  co-ordination  will  be  a  major 
task.  So  complex,  indeed,  will  be  the  Job  of 
organizing  specialists  that  there  will  have  to 
be  specialists  on  organization.  Along  with 
machinery,  massive  and  complex  organiza- 
tions— or  corporations — are  another  of  the 
highly  visible  manifestations  of  a  world  at 
advanced  technology.  Thus,  in  part,  the 
growth  of  Ford  from  125  to  317,000  men. 

Sixth,  It  follows  from  the  time  and  capital 
that  must  be  committed  and  the  rigidity  of 
these  commitments  that  there  must  be  plan- 
ning. Tasks  must  be  so  performed  that  they 
are  right  not  for  the  present  but  for  the  point 
In  time  In  the  distant  futtu-e  when  they  are 
completed.  Developments  occurring  between 
the  present  and  the  time  of  accomplishment, 
and  affecting  the  latter,  must  be  anticipated. 
Their  effect,  if  adverse,  miist  be  neutralized; 
or  they  must  be  prevented  from  occurring. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, the  future  was  very  close  at  hand. 
What  was  raw  metal  today  would  be  a  car 
next  week.  To  fail  to  anticipate  adverse  con- 
tingencies was  not  fatal;  anything  that  went 
unexpectedly  wrong  cotild  be  quickly  reme- 
died. The  earliest  vehicles,  as  they  came  on 
the  market,  did  not  meet  with  complete  cus- 
tomer approval;  the  cooling  system  did  not 
always  cool,  the  brakes  did  not  always  brake, 
and  the  carburetor  did  not  always  feed  fuel 
to  the  engine.  Once  a  Los  Angeles  dealer  re- 
ported the  disconcerting  news  that  when 
steered,  the  "front  wheels  turn  wrong." ' 
These  defects  were  promptly  remedied. 
Such  unforeseen  faults  In  the  Mustang  would 
have  been  highly  unpleasant  and  very,  very 
costly. 

Similarly,  the  original  Ford  used  materials, 
labour,  and  components  of  a  highly  unspe- 
ciallzed  character  that,  accordingly,  were 
available  In  the  open  market.  A  shortage 
could  be  remedied  by  sending  someone  out 
to  buy  what  was  needed.  A  failure  in  delivery 
for  the  specialized  machinery,  materials,  or 
components  required  for  a  modern  vehicle 
would  be  subject  to  no  such  remedy.  So  with 
labour;  an  ordinary  labourer  or  even  a  ma- 
chine operative  could  be  found  at  the  near- 
est saloon;  a  system  engineer  cannot  be  so 
recruited.  Nor  can  other  specialized  talent. 

Here  I  come  to  a  point  of  transcendent 
Importance — and  one  to  which  I  will  return. 
Not  only  technology,  and  associated  change, 
require  planning.  Modem  techonology  also 
Impairs  or  destroys  the  market.  Simple  things 
can  be  bought  and  sold  on  the  market;  com- 
plex things  cannot.  The  farmer  can  find  his 
production  needs  in  the  next  market  town; 
the  automobile  manufacturers  cannot.  There 
was  an  open  market  for  muskets.  There  is 
not,  happily,  for  missiles.  Orvllle  Wright  was 
able  to  buy  most  of  what  he  needed  for  his 
first  aeroplane  In  Dayton.  Ohio.  The  market 
will  not  supply  the  materials,  parts,  systems, 
and  engineering  talent  required  for  a  modem 
spacecraft.  These  must  be  foreseen  months 
and  years  In  advance.  Their  supply 
must  be  arranged,  and  so  must  their  price. 
I  have  Illustrated  the  Imperatives  of  mod- 
ern technology — the  requirements  in  time, 
capital,  inflexibility  of  commitment,  special- 
ization, organization,  and  resulting  plan- 
ning— by  reference  to  the  automobile.  This. 
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by  many  standards.  Is  a  rather  elementary 
product.  AH  of  the  tendencies  I  have  Just 
described  are  greatly  Intensified  when  one 
gets  ror  example,  to  modern  military  weap- 
onry. This  Is  especially  so  as  regards  time 
and  cost 

Thus  when  PWUp  II  settled  on  the  re- 
demption of  England  at  the  end  of  M.irch 
1587  he  was  not  unduly  troubled  by  the 
seemingly  serious  circumstance  that  Spain 
had  no  navy  Some  men-of-war  were  avall- 
ab'->  from  newly  conquered  Portugal,  but.  In 
the  main,  merchant  ships  would  suffice'  In 
other  word.=!.  even  a  navy  could  be  had  from 
the  market  Nor  w.^  the  uncouth  action  of 
Drake  at  Cadiz  three  weeks  lat«r.  wlUch  cost 
him  many  of  his  vessels,  a  fatal  blow  Despite 
what  historians  have  alw.-iys  described  as  un- 
conscionable inefficiency  and  delay,  the  Ar- 
mada sailed  m  a  strer.s;th  of  130  ships  a  little 
07er  a  year  later  on  May  18.  1588.  The  cost, 
though  considerable,  was  well  within  the  re- 
sources of  the  Spanish  EUnplre 

To  create  a  modern  rteet  of  the  numerical 
size  of  the  Armada,  complete  with  aircraft 
carriers  and  an  appropriate  complement^  of 
aircraft,  nuclear  submarines  and  misoiles. 
destroyers,  au.xlllary  and  supporting  craft. 
and  bases  and  communications,  would  take 
a  first-rate  Industrial  power  a  minimum  of 
twenty  years  Though  modern  Spain  is  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  Its  monarchs  In  lt» 
most  expan.slve  a^e.  It  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment contempl.ite  such  an  enterprise  This 
wlU  be  very  reassuring  in  Gibraltar  In  the 
second  world  war  no  combat  plane  that  had 
not  been  substantially  designed  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  saw  actual  service. 
Since  then,  the  lead  time  for  comparable 
weaponry  has  become  much  greater.  In  gen- 
eral no  one  In  late  middle  age  stands  in 
danger  of  weapons  now  beng  designed  they 
are  a  menace  to  the  unborn  and  the  uneon- 
celved  and.  for  that  matter,  the  Inconceiv- 
able 

It  Is  a  commonplace  of  modern  technology 
that  there  Is  a  high  measure  of  certainty 
that  problems  have  solutions  before  there  la 
knowledg'^  of  how  they  are  to  be  solved.  It 
18  reasonably  certain,  as  I  speak,  that  a  man 
can  be  landed  on  the  moon  within  the  next 
five  years  However,  many  of  the  technical 
details  of  this  Journey  remain  to  be  worked 
out  It  U  known  that  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion can  be  more  effectively  controlled  for 
those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  similarly 
to  escape  There  la  still  much  uncertainty  aa 
to  the  best  methods  of  cleaning  up  the  at- 
mosphere and  water.  That  commuters  can 
be  moved,  in  safety,  speed,  and  some  com. 
fort,  into  American  cl'les  Is  certain.  How  to 
do  so  Is  still  to  be  determined 

If  methods  of  performing  the  specified 
t  isk  have  been  fully  worked  out.  It  follows 
th.it  the  need  for  bringing  organized  Intelli- 
gence to  bear  on  the  task  will  be  less  than 
If  the  methods  are  still  uncertain  And  this 
uncertainty  will  lead.  In  tiun,  to  Increased 
time  and  cost.  These  Increases  can  also  be 
very  great  Uncertainty  about  the  properties 
of  the  metal  to  be  used  for  the  skin  of  a 
supersonic  transport;  uneert.iintv  therefore 
about  the  proper  way  of  handling  and  work- 
'ng  the  metal:  uncertainty  therefore  about 
the  character  and  design  of  the  equipment 
required  can  add  extravagantly  to  the  time 
and  cost  of  obtaining  such  a  vehicle  This 
problem-solving,  »-lth  Its  high  costs  In  time 
and  monev.  is  a  recognized  feature  of  mod- 
ern technology  It  graces  all  modem  eco- 
nomic dlscusBlon  in  the  United  SUtes  under 
the  carhrt   of  Research   and   Development. 

The  need  for  planning.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, arises  from  the  long  period  of  time 


that  elapses  during  the  production  process, 
the  high  investment  that  Is  Involved,  the 
Inflexible  commitment  of  that  Investment 
to  the  particular  task,  and  the  failure  of 
the  market  with  high  technology  In  the 
case  of  advanced  military  equipment,  lime, 
cost,  and  inflexibility  of  commitment  are 
all  very  great  Time  and  outlay  will  be  even 
greater  where  methods  are  unknown  or  un- 
ccrum  and  where,  accordingly,  there  must 
be  expenditure  for  research  and  develop- 
ment In  these  clrcum-^tances.  planning  la 
even  more  essential.  It  is  also  more  demand- 
ing. The  time  that  la  involved,  the  money 
that  la  at  risk,  and  the  number  of  things, 
accordingly,  that  can  go  wrong  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  possible  ensuing  disaster  all 
Increase.  The  difficulty  may  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  private  firm  to  reeolve. 

One  answer  Is  to  have  the  state  absorb  the 
major  risks.  This  la  now  commonplace   The 
state  can  guarantee  a  market  for  the  prod- 
uct   And  It  can  underwrite  the  costs  of  de- 
velopment so  that   If  they   Increase   beyond 
expectation  the  Arm  will  not  have  to  carry 
them  Or  it  can  make  available  the  necessary 
technlcU  knowledge   The  drift  of  this  argu- 
ment  will    be   evident.   Technology   leads    to 
planning.  And  In  Ita  higher  manifestations. 
It  puts  the  problems  of  planning  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  industrial  Arm.  Its  compulsions, 
and  not  Ideology  or  political  wile,  will  require 
the  firm  to  seek  the  help  and  protection  ol 
the  state.  This  Is  true  under  what  h.-ui  al- 
ways been  c-alled  capitalism.  The  state  per- 
forms the  same  role,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
the   formally   planned   economy    Technology 
and    associated    changes   force   planning   on 
both    This   Is  a   tendency,   obviously  of   no 
small   interest,   to  which   I  will   also   return. 
I  do  not  want  to  attribute  too  much  to 
technology   As  noted,  it  has  an  Initiative  of 
Its  own    Accordingly.  It  Is  the  point  In  the 
complex    of    modern    economic    change    at 
which  It  Is  most  logical  to  break  In,  But  tech- 
nical change  la  not  only  a  cause  of  change.  It 
is  a   response   to  change.   Though   It   forces 
specialization,  it  la  also  the  result  of  special- 
ization  Though  It  requires  extensive  orgatU- 
zatlon.  It  Is  also  the  result  of  organization. 
Though  It  leads  to  planning.  It  Is  the  fruit  of 
planning  Such  Is  the  nature  of  the  mould  of 
Interrelated    change    we    are    examining    in 
these  lectures. 

Here  I  must  stop  for  now.  The  late  Plorello 
La  Guard  la.  when  Mayor  of  New  York,  used 
to  end  his  public  speeches  by  c.illlng,  some- 
what irrelevantly,  for  patience  and  fortitude. 
He  Uked  the  sound  of  the  words.  They  are 
not  so  irrelevant  for  a  lecture  on  economics. 
For  those  with  the  paUence  and  fortitude  to 
return  next  week.  I  will  return  to  the  notion 
of  planning.  I  want  to  deflne  it  more  pre- 
cisely and  explain  more  clearly  why  It  lie- 
comes  inevitable  with  advanced  technology 
and  related  change.  Then  I  will  discuss  the 
modern  large  company  or  corporation  which, 
with  the  state.  Is  one  of  the  two  Instruments 
for  doing  the  planning  that  modern  change 
makes  necessary. 


•Instructions  Issued  from  the  Escurlal  on 
M.arch  31  Cf.  Garrett  Mattlngly:  The  Ar- 
r-uida.  (Boston.  Houghtcn  Mifflin  Company. 
Sentry  Edition)  p  30.  Philip  had.  of  course, 
been  contemplating  the  enterprise  for  some 
years. 
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(The  third  Relth  Lecture  by  John  Kenneth 

Oalbralth) 
In  the  last  two  lectures  <The  Ustener, 
November  17  and  24i ,  I  have  sought  to  show 
that  modem  and  highly  technical  processes 
of  production  lead.  Inevitably,  to  planning  by 
producers  The  enemy  of  the  market  Is  not 
Ideology  but  technology.  And  so  planning  ex- 
tensively replaces  the  market  as  the  force 
determining  what  the  economy  does.  The 
prlncloal  planning  Instrument  la  the  modern 
!ar.:;e  corporation.  Within  broad  llnalts.  It  de- 
termines what  the  consumer  shall  have  and 
at  what  price  he  shall  have  It  And  It  fore- 
sees the  need  for.  and  arranges  the  necessary 
supply  of.  caplt.\l.  machinery,  and  materials. 


The  business-man  or  entrepreneur  has 
been  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  market 
since  Adam  and  as  a  matter  of  settled  doc- 
trine since  Adam  Smith.  The  modern  large 
corporation  Is  the  direct  descend.ant  of  the 
entrepreneur.  This  has  kept  us  from  seeing  It 
m  Its  new  role.  Had  the  corporation  been 
an  outgrowth  of  the  state  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  plannUig.  we  would  not  be  In 
doubt.  I  might  add  that  In  later  lectures  I 
will  show  that  the  modern  corporation  has 
movod  into  a  much  closer  association  with 
the  state  than  most  of  us  Imagine.  And  Its 
planning  activities  are  extensively,  and  in- 
deed systematically,  supplemented  by  those 
of  the  state. 

But  first  I  must  speak  of  the  regulation  of 
prices  in  the  modern  economy  and  the  means 
by  which  public  behaviour  la  accommodated 
to  plan.  For  here  we  encounter  some  of  the 
more  entrenched  folk  myths  of  our  time,  In- 
cluding a  certain  vested  Interest  In  error  on 
the  part  of  both  economists  and  business- 
men. If  one  takes  faith  In  the  market  away 
from  the  economist,  he  Is  perilously  barren 
of  belief.  His  situation  Is  much  like  that  of  a 
theologian  who  Is  suddenly  faced  not  only 
with  the  thought  that  God  Is  dead  but  that 
the  world  He  made  does  not  exist.  And  the 
large  corporate  enterprise  needs  the  concept 
of  the  market,  in  the  language  of  the  late 
James  Bond,  as  a  cover  for  authority.  The 
corporation  has  great  Influence  over  our  lives 
and  our  beliefs.  But  market  theory  holds  that 
in  all  of  Its  behaviour  It  Is  subordinate  to 
miU-ket  Influences.  It  Is  mereiy  an  automaton 
responding  to  these  Influences.  This  Is  most 
convenient. 

Control  of  prices  Is  an  Intrln.slc  feature  of 
all  plaruUng.  In  the  modern  Industrial  state 
It  Is  made  necesi.iry  by  the  heavy  comnilt- 
ment  of  capital  and  time  required  by  ad- 
vanced technology.  It  Is  made  urgent  by  the 
special  vagaries  of  the  m.irket  for  highly 
technical  products.  In  the  fomially  planned 
economies,  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  ex- 
ample, price  control  Is  a  forthright  function 
of  the  state  although  there  has  been  some 
tendency  In  recent  times,  to  allow  some  power 
over  prices  to  devolve  on  the  socialist  firm. 
In  the  western  type  economies  comprehen- 
sive systems  of  price  control  have  come  about 
by  evolution  and  adaptation  to  circumstance. 
Nobody  willed  them.  But,  unlike  the  Vic- 
torian Empire  they  are  no  accidental  product 
of  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness.  They  were  re- 
quired by  circumstance. 

The  power  to  set  minimum  Indubtnal 
prices  exists  whenever  a  small  number  of 
firms  share  a  market.  The  Innocent  at  the 
universities  have  long  been  taught  that  smiU 
numbers — oligopoly  as  It  Is  known— accord  to 
sellers  the  same  power  In  Imperfect  forai  that 
has  anciently  been  associated  with  monop- 
oly. The  principal  difference  Is  the  im- 
perfect nature  of  this  monopoly  power.  It 
does  not  allow  of  the  exploitation  of  the  con- 
sumer  In  quite  such  efficient  fashion  ns  was 
possible  under  the  patents  of  monopoly  ac- 
corded by  Elizabeth  to  her  favourites  or  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller  to  himself. 

But.  in  fact,  oligopoly  Is  combined,  In  one 
of  the  more  disconcerting  contradictions  of 
economic  theory,  with  eiHclent  production, 
expansive  output,  and  prices  that  are  gen- 
erally thought  rather  favourable  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  con.sequences  of  oligopoly  are  great- 
ly condemned  In  principle  and  greatly  ap- 
proved In  practice.  Profes.-or  Paul  Samuel- 
son,  the  most  distinguished  of  my  generation 
of  economist"?,  warns  In  his  famous  textbook 
that  -To  reduce  Imperfections  of  competition 
[by  which  he  means  markets  consisting  of 
small  numbers  of  large  firms  or  ol'gopolyl.  a 
nation  must  struggle  perpetually  and  must 
ever  maintain  vigilance".  Since  the  American 
economy,  as  we  have  seen.  Is  dominated  by 
a  very  small  number  of  very  large  Arms  the 
struggle  has  obviously  been  a  losing  one  In- 
deed, It  has  been  lost.  But  what  Is  the  re- 
sult?   The    result,    as    Professor    Samuelson 
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agrees.  Is  that  the  economy  functions 
and  cannot  fall  to  continue  to  do  so.  Man- 
hour  efficiency  In  the  United  States,  he  con- 
cludes, 'can  hardly  help  but  grow  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent  or  more,  even  If  we  do  not 
rouse  ourselves'.  A  similar  conflict  between 
the  inefficiency  of  oligopoly,  and  the  efficiency 
of  an  economy  composed  thereof,  is  present 
in  every  well-regarded  textbook.  Professor 
Samuelson  would  say — and  indeed  says — that 
technology  and  associated  capital  use  are 
what  Improve  efficiency.  But  these,  we  have 
seen,  are  what  require  that  there  be  plan- 
ning and  associated  price  control. 

REASON    FOR    PRICE    CONTROLS 

And  here  Is  the  answer:  prices  In  the 
modern  economy  are  controlled  not  for  the 
purpose  of  monopolistic  exploitation  of  the 
market;  thev  are  controlled  for  purposes  of 
planning.  This  comes  about  as  an  effortless 
consequence  of  the  development  of  that 
economy.  Modern  industrial  planning  both 
requires  and  rewards  ereat  si^e.  This  means, 
In  turn,  that  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  large  firms  will  share  In  producing  the 
tvplcal  product.  Each,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
prudence,  will  act  with  full  consideration  of 
Its  own  needs  and  of  the  common  need.  Each 
must  have  control  of  Its  own  prices.  Each 
will  recognize  this  to  be  the  common  require- 
ment. Each  will  forswear  any  action,  and 
notably  any  .sangiunary  or  competitive  price- 
cutting,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
common  interest  in  price  control.  The  con- 
trol IS  neither  dlilicult  to  achieve  nor  to 
maintain.  Moreover,  one  firm's  prices  are  an- 
other firm's  costs.  Stability  In  prices  means 
stability  in  cost.<!.  This  complex  of  controlled 
prices  and  costs  not  only  makes  possible 
long-term  contracts  but  Is  generally  useful 
In  providing  the  stable  platform  that  Indus- 
trial planning  requires. 

The  fact  of  control  Is  far  more  Important 
than  the  precise  price  level  at  which  It  exists. 
In  1964  In  the  United  States  the  big  automo- 
bile companies  had  profits  on  sales  ranging 
from  five  per  cent,  to  over  ten  per  cent. 
There  was  security  acrainst  collapse  of  prices 
and  earnings  for  firms  with  profits  at  either 
level  Planiung  was  possible  at  either  level  of 
return.  All  firms  could  function.  But  none 
could  have  functioned  had  the  price  of  a 
standard  model  automobile  fluctuated,  de- 
pending on  whim  and  reaction  to  the  cur- 
rent novelties,  from  $1,750  (£600)  to  $3,500 
(£1,2001  with  steel,  glass,  plastics,  paint, 
tyres,  sub-assemblies,  and  labour  moving  over 
a  similar  range. 

However,  the  level  of  prices  Is  not  unim- 
portant. And,  from  time  to  time.  In  response 
to  major  changes  In  cost — often  when  the 
renegotiation  of  a  wage  contract  provides  a 
common  signal  to  all  firms  in  the  industry — 
prices  must  be  changed.  Tlie  prices  so  estab- 
lished will  reflect  generally  the  coals  of  those 
who  guide  the  enterprl.<;e — the  decision- 
making organization.  Security  of  earnings 
will  be  a  prime  objective.  This  is  necessary, 
we  have  seen,  for  autonomy — for  freedom 
from  interference  by  shareholders  and 
creditors. 

A  further  Important  goal  will  be  the 
growth  of  the  Arm.  As  I  will  later  urge,  this  Is 
almost  certainly  more  Important  than  maxl- 
mam  proflts.  The  professional  managers  and 
technicians  who  direct  and  guide  the  modern 
Arm  do  not  themselves  get  the  proflts.  These 
accrue  mainly  to  shareholders.  But  the  man- 
agers and  technicians  do  get  the  benefits  of 
the  expansion.  This  brings  the  prestige  that 
Is  associated  with  a  larger  Arm  and  which  Is 
associated  with  growth  as  such.  And,  as  a 
very  practical  matter.  It  opens  up  new  execu- 
tive jobs,  new  opportunities,  for  promotion, 
and  better  excuses  for  higher  pay.  Prices,  ac- 
cordingly, will  be  set  with  a  view  to  attract- 
ing customers  and  expanding  sales.  In  con- 
trast with  prices  that  are  set  to  maximize 
proflts.  these  offer  no  grounds.  In  the  short 
run  or  long,  for  complaint  by  the  consumer. 
When  price  control  is  put  In  the  context  of 


planning,  the  contradiction  between  monop- 
oUstlc  exploitation  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
modem  economy  is  resolved.  That  is  a  re- 
markable advantage  of  reality.  It  has,  by  its 
nature,  this  internal  consistency. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  one  prac- 
tical consequence  of  this  argument.  It  con- 
cerns punitive  tictlon  against  monopoly — 
that  of  the  Monopolies  Commission  In  Brit- 
ain and  of  the  antl- trust  laws  In  the  United 
States.  It  must  already  have  occurred  to 
many  that  there  is  a  remarkable  discrimina- 
tion in  the  way  such  legislation  la  now  ap- 
plied. A  great  corporation  wielding  vast 
power  over  its  markets  Is  subEtantlally  Im- 
mune. It  does  not  appear  to  misuse  the 
power:  accordingly  It  Is  left  alone.  And  In 
any  case  to  declare  the  big  corporations  Ille- 
gal Is,  In  effect,  to  declare  the  modern  econ- 
omy Illegal.  But  if  two  small  Arms  seek  to 
unite,  this  corporate  matrimony  will  be  me- 
ticulously scrutinized.  And,  very  possibly.  It 
will  be  forbidden.  This  may  be  so  even 
though  the  merged  Arm  Is  minuscule  In  size 
or  market  power  as  compared  with  the  giant 
that  Is  already  a  giant. 

ANTIMONOPOLY     LAWS    AS     A     CHARADE 

The  explanation  is  that  the  modern  anti- 
monopoly  and  anti-trust  laws  are  a  charade. 
Their  function  Is  not  to  prevent  exploitation 
of  the  public.  If  great  size  and  market  power 
led  to  that  our  case  would  already  be  hope- 
less. The  function  Is  to  persuade  people  In 
general  and  British  socialists  and  American 
liberals  In  particular,  that  the  market  Is  still 
extant.  And  It  persuades  them  that  the  state 
is  still  vigilant  In  protecting  the  market.  This 
Is  accomplished  by  bringing  the  force  of  law 
to  bear  on  the  ambitions  of  Arms  that  seek 
to  become  larger  (and  possibly  more  effective 
as  planning  units)  while  exempting  those 
that  already  are  large. 

The  French,  German,  and  Japanese  either 
do  not  have  or  do  not  enforce  such  laws.  That 
Is  because  they  are  not  Impelled  similarly  to 
worship  at  the  altar  of  the  market.  They 
quietly  accept  the  logic  of  planning  and  its 
requirements  In  size,  and  there  is  no  Indica- 
tion that  they  suffer  In  consequence. 

When  prices  for  a  particular  product  are 
set  by  a  few  large  Arms,  along  the  lines  and 
for  the  purposes  I  have  Indicated,  there  is 
little  danger  of  price-cutting.  This  part  of  the 
control  is  secure.  There  does  remain  a  danger 
of  uncontrolled  price  Increases. 

In  particular,  when  a  few  large  Arms  bar- 
gain with  a  strong  union,  conflict  can  be 
avoided  by  acceding  to  union  demands.  And 
there  is  not  much  incentive  to  resist.  There  Is 
a  common  understanding  among  the  Arms 
that  all  will  raise  their  prices  to  compensate 
for  such  a  settlement.  If  demand  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  economy  near  full  em- 
ployment, it  vrtll  be  strong  enough  to  make 
such  price  Increases  feasible.  It  will  be  com- 
paratively unelastlc.  The  price  increases,  in 
turn,  set  in  motion  demands  for  further 
wage  increases.  Thus,  the  familiar  upward 
spiral  of  wages  and  prices  increases.  This 
too  Is  prejudicial  to  planning.  The  Individual 
Arm  cannot  prevent  such  price  Increases; 
they  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  planning 
unit. 

So  here.  Increasingly,  we  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  formally  planned  economies.  We 
rely  on  the  state  to  set  maximum  wages  and 
prices.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  Britain,  the 
government  does  this  with  great  caution,  cir- 
cumspection, and  diffidence,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  Victorian  spinster  viewing  an 
erotic  statue.  Such  action  is  held  to  be  un- 
natural and  exceptional.  Economists  accord 
It — the  guideposts  in  the  United  States,  the 
wage  and  price  freezes  here  in  Britain — little 
or  no  acceptance  as  established  economic 
policy.  Unions  say  it  Interferes  with  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  Business-men  say  it  inter- 
feres with  their  natural  freedom  of  decision 
on  prices.  Economists  say  that  It  interferes 
with  the  market.  What  everyone  opposes  in 
principle,  all  advanced  industrial  countries 


end  up  by  doing  in  practice.  The  answer  once 
more  is  clear.  In  a  market  economy,  such 
wage  and  price  ceilings  would  be  unneces- 
sary. But  they  are  an  Indispensable  counter- 
part of  economic  planning  and  of  the  mini- 
mum price  control  that  already  exists. 

This  price-  and  wage-setting  by  the  state 
could  be  disj>ensed  with  by  having  such  a 
shortage  of  demand  that  it  would   be   im- 
possible for  Arms  to  ralsj  prices  and  unions 
to    raise    wages.   That   Is   to   say,    we    could 
have    it    by    rehabilltaUng    the    market    for 
labour  and  industrial  products.  This  would 
require  a  shortage  of  Jobs,  a  scarcity  of  de- 
mand. It  would  not  then  be  possible  to  raise 
wages  In  response  to  prices  or  prices  in  re- 
spDnse  to  wages.  But  that  would  mean  un- 
employment or  greater  uncertainty  of  em- 
ployment   and,    an    important    but    much 
neglected  factor,  uncertainty  In  planning  of 
production  by  producers.  Despite  everyone's 
affection   for   the   market,    not   many   want 
these  results.  So  we  have  the  maximum  price 
and  wage  controls,  and  seek  only  to  avert  our 
eyes  from  it  so  far  as  possible.  It  would  be 
simpler  were  we  to  recogmze  that  we  have 
planning  and  that  this  control  Is  au  Indis- 
pensable aspect.  The  graves  of  Smith,  Mill, 
Jevons,  and  Marshall  would  convulse  slightly 
but  soon  subside.  Their  undevlating  apostles 
and  disciples  who,  biologically  speaking,  are 
stUl  alive  would  suffer  more.  But  many  of 
them,  one  trusts,  have  already  learned  to  Uve 
with  their  own  Irrelevance. 


ICEY   TO  THE   MAN.\GEMENT   OF  DEMAND 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  about  the  manage- 
ment of  what  people  buy  at  the  controlled 
prices.  The  key  to  the  management  of  de- 
mand is  effective  control  of,  or  sufficient  in- 
fluence on,  the  purchases  of  final  consumers. 
The  latter  includes  both  private  individuals 
and  the  state.  If  these  purchases  are  under 
effective  control,  there  will  then  be  a  com- 
paratively reliable  demand  throughout  the 
system  for  raw  materials,  parts,  machinery, 
and  other  items  going  into  the  ultimate 
product.  If  the  demand  for  its  automobiles  Is 
reliable,  an  automobile  Arm  can  accord  its 
suppliers  the  security  of  long-term  contracts 
for  their  planning.  And,  even  In  the  absence 
of  such  contracts,  there  wiU  still  be  a  reli- 
able and  predictable  flow  of  orders  which  al- 
lows of  planning.  Although  the  techniques 
for  management  of  government  purchases  are 
very  different  from  those  for  management  of 
the  consumer,  It  makes  the  same  contribu- 
tion to  planning  by  prime  and  sub-con- 
tractors. 

How  are  Individual  consumers  managed? 
As  so  often,  changes  in  modern  Industrial 
society  has  made  possible  what  change  re- 
quires. The  need  to  control  consumer  be- 
haviour arises  from  the  exigencies  of  plan- 
ning. Planning,  In  turn,  is  made  necessary  by 
extensive  use  of  advanced  technology,  the 
capital  this  requires,  and  the  related  so- 
phistication of  organization.  This  !s  an  effi- 
cient way  of  producing  coods;  the  result  Is 
a  very  large  volume  of  production. 

As  a  further  consequence,  in  the  economi- 
cally advanced  countries  goods  that  serve  ele- 
mentary physical  sensation — that  prevent 
hunger,  protect  against  cold,  provide  shelter, 
suppress  pain — come  to  comprise  a  small 
and  diminishing  part  cf  what  people  con- 
sume. Only  a  few  goods  ser\-e  needs  that  are 
made  known  to  the  individual  by  the  palpa- 
ble discomfort  or  pain  that  Is  experienced  in 
their  absence.  Most  are  enjoyed  becatise  of 
some  mental  or  aesthetic  response  to  their 
possession  or  use.  They  give  the  individual  a 
sense  of  personal  achievement:  they  accord 
him  a  feeling  of  equality  with  his  neighbours; 
they  divert  his  mind  from  thought  or  its 
absence;  they  promote  or  satisfy  sexual  as- 
piration; or  they  promise  social  acceptability; 
or  they  enhance  his  subjective  feeling  of 
health,  well-being,  and  orderly  peristalsis;  or 
they  are  thought  to  contribute  to  personal 
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beauty,  or  they  are  otherwise  psychologically 

TTias  It  comes  about  that,  as  the  industrial 
system  develops  to  where  It  nae  need  Tor 
pla-.Tiing  and  the  management  of  the  con- 
sumer 'hat  this  requires,  we  find  it  serving 
war.'j  which  are  psychological  In  origin 
These  are  admirably  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
psyche  Hence  »hey  can  be  managed.  A  man 
whose  stomach  la  totally  empty  caJinot  be 
persuaded  that  his  need  is  for  entertainment 
Physical  discomfort  will  tell  him  he  needs 
more  f^od  A  man  who  U  very  cold  will  have 
a  ne.irly  absolute  preference  for  what  makes 
him  w-irm  But  psychic  reactions  have  no 
su'-h  ir.ternal  anchor:  since  they  exist  In  the 
mltid  they  are  subject  to  what  Influences 
the  mind  Though  a  hungry  man  cannot  be 
persuaded  as  between  bread  and  a  circus,  a 
well-r.ourlshed  man  can.  .\nd  he  can  be  per- 
suaded as  be:*een  different  clrcxises  and 
different  foods 

By  giving  a  man  a  ration  card  or  dis- 
tributing to  him  the  speclftc  commodities  he 
Is  to  consume  the  Individual  can  be  re- 
quired to  consume  in  accordance  with  plan. 
But  this  Is  an  onerous  form  of  control  and 
It  Is  i:i-adapted  to  differences  in  personality. 
In  advanced  industrial  societies.  It  Is  con- 
sidered acceptable  only  in  times  of  great 
stres-  or  for  the  very  pn^ir  Even  the  formally 
planned  economies — the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  eastern -European  states — regard  the  ra- 
tion card  as  a  manifestation  of  failure  It  Is 
easier  and.  If  less  precise,  still  sufficient  to 
manage  by  persuasion  rather  than  by  flat 
Although  .idvertuing  will  be  thought  of  as 
the  central  feature  of  this  persuasion,  and  is 
certainly  Importixnt,  It  Is  but  a  part  of  a  much 
larger  apparatus  for  the  management  of  de- 
mand Nor  does  this  consist,  alone.  In  devising 
a  sales  strategy  for  a  particular  product  It 
often  means  devising  a  product,  or  features  of 
a  product,  around  which  a  sales  strategy  can 
be  built.  Product  design,  model  change, 
packaging,  and  even  performance  reflect  the 
need  to  provide  what  are  called  strong  selling 
points  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  process 
of  demand  management  as  the  advertising 
campaign. 

The  first  step  In  this  process,  generally 
speaking,  is  to  recruit  a  loyal  or  automatic 
corps  of  customers  This  Is  known  In  the  trade 
as  building  customer  loyalty  and  brand  recog- 
nition To  the  extent  that  It  Is  successful.  It 
means  that  the  Arm  has  a  stable  body  of 
custom  which  Is  secure  against  any  large- 
scale  defection.  To  say  that  consumers  are 
loyal  Is  to  say  that  they  do  not  exercise  choice. 
And  being  made  thus  more  reliable  and  pre- 
dictable, they  ire  successfully  Incorporated 
in  the  planning  of  t^ie  firm 

A  purely  defen.siv?  strategy  will  not.  how- 
ever, suffice  In  line  with  the  goals  of  It^  di- 
recting orifanlzatlon.  the  rtrm  will  want  to 
expand  sales,  And  such  eflort  is  necessary  to 
hold  a  given  position  Out  of  this  effort,  from 
firms  that  .ire  fully  able  to  play  the  game, 
comes  a  crude  equilibrating  process  which 
accords  to  each  participant  a  reasonably  re- 
liable share  of  the  market  It  works,  very 
roughly,  as  fcil.iws 

When  a  rirm  Is  enjoying  steady  patronage 
by  Its  existing  customers  and  recruiting  new 
onea  at  what  seems  a  .-latlsfactory  rate,  the 
existing  strategy  for  consumer  management — 
advertising,  selling  methods,  product  de- 
sign— win  be  considered  satisfactory  The 
firm  win  not  quarrel  with  success  If  sales 
are  stationary  or  slipping,  this  calls  for  a 
change  in  selling  methods—  m  advertising, 
product  design,  or  even  In  the  product  itself 
Testing  and  experiment  are  possible  And. 
sooner  or  later  a  formula  providlni<  a  suita- 
ble response  is  obtained  This  will  lead.  In 
turn,  to  countering  action  by  Arms  that  are 
then  falling  to  make  gains 

This  process  of  action  and  response  belongs 
to  the  field  of  knowledge  which  has  come  in 
modern  times  to  be  called  game  theory  It 
leads  to  a  rou^h  but  controlled  equilibrium 


between  the  Arms  that  have  the  resources  to 
play  It  Each  may  win  for  a  time  or  lose  for  a 
time  but  the  game  will  be  played  out  within 
a  narrow  range  of  gain  or  loss.  Market  shares 
win  remain  comparatively  constant  over  a 
long  period  of  time  Firms  that  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  play— particularly  to  stand 
the  very  large  cost  of  advertising,  sales  force, 
product  design  and  redesign,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  smaller  motor  manufacturers — will 
disappear.  And  the  firms  that  can  play  the 
game  will,  on  occasion,  find  customers  ad.\- 
mant  in  their  resistance  to  a  parUcular 
product  As  m  the  case  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company's  Edsel  a  few  years  ago  no  re- 
sponse can  be  obtained  at  tolerable  cost  by 
any  strategy  that  can  be  devised  But  the 
size  and  product  diversification  of  the  mature 
corporation  allow  the  firm  to  accept  an 
occasional  such  failure  without  hazard 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  everyday  assump- 
tion of  those  who  engage  in  this  manage- 
ment that  If  sales  of  a  product  are  slipping, 
.1  new  selling  formula  can  be  found  that  will 
correct  the  situation  By  and  large,  this  as- 
sumption Is  Justified  Means  can  almost  al- 
ways be  found  to  keep  exercise  of  consumer 
discretion  within  safe  Umlta. 

Management  of  the  consumer  on  the  scale 
just   outlined    requires   that    there    be   some 
means    for    comprehensive     repetitive,    and 
compelling     communications     between     the 
managers    of    demand    and    those    who    are 
managed    It  must  be  possible  to  win  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  being  managed  for 
considerable   perl.jds   of   time   without   great 
effort  on  their  part.  It  should  reach  people  In 
all  spectrums  of  Intelligence;   no  one  should 
be   barred   by   Illiteracy   or   unwillingness  to 
read    or  a  negative  score  In  an  Intelligence 
test    3uch  a  means  of  mass  communication 
was    not    needed    when    the    wants    of    the 
mas.ses   were    anchored   primary   In    physical 
need    The   masses  could   not   then    be  per- 
suaded   Most  of  their  Income  went  for  basic 
foods  and  shelter   The  wants  of  a  well-to-do 
minority  could  then  be  managed    But  since 
this     minority     was     generally     literate,     or 
sought   to  seem   so,    they   could    be    reached 
selectively    by    newspapers    and    magazines 
With  mass  affluence,  and  therewith  the  need 
to  manage  people  at  levels  of  literacy,  educa- 
tion, and  Intelligence,  these  no  longer  served. 
Technology,  once  again,  solved   the  prob- 
lems that  It  created  Colncldentally  with  ris- 
ing mass  incomes  came,  first  radio,  and  then 
television    These,   in   their  capacity   to  hold 
etfortless  Interest  and  their  accessibility  over 
the    entire    cultural    spectrum,    their    inde- 
pendence  of   any    educational    qualification, 
were  admirably  suited   to  mass  persuasion 
Television    was    especially    serviceable     Not 
since  the  invention  of  speech  Itself  has  any 
medium     of     communication    shown     such 
adaptability  in  accommodating  Itself  to  the 
entire      spectrum    of    intellectual    capacity. 
There  is  an  insistent  tendency  among  social 
scientists  to  think  of  any  institution  which, 
as  In  the  United  States,  features  singing  com- 
mercials, shows  the  human  intestinal  tract 
In  full  or  Impaired  operation,  equates  effort- 
less elimination  of  human  whiskers  with  the 
greatest  happiness  of  man.  and  Implies  that 
exceptional    but    antiseptic    and    wholesome 
seduction    Is    associated    with    a    particular 
make   of   automobile,    as   Inherently    trlvi.u. 
This  is  a  great  mistake    The  modern  Indus- 
trl.U  system  is  profoundly  dependent  on  such 
art   What  is  called  progress  makes  It  Increas- 
ingly so 

The  management  of  demand,  as  here  to  be 
■;een  Is  In  all  respects  an  admirably  subtle 
arrangement  In  social  design  It  works  not 
on  the  Individual  but  on  the  mass  An  In- 
dividual of  will  and  determlnHrion  can,  In 
principle,  contract  out  from  under  Its  in- 
fluence This  being  so.  no  case  for  Individual 
compulsion  In  the  purchase  of  any  product 
can  be  established  To  all  who  object  there 
Is  a  natural  answer  you  are  at  liberty  to 
leave'   Yet  there  Is  no  danger  that  enough 


peuple  win  ever  assert  this  choice  to  Impair 
the   management  of  mass   behaviour. 

I  have  not  completed  this  aspect  of  plan- 
ning It  embraces  the  problem  of  managing 
not  only  the  purchases  of  the  Individual  bu: 
also  those  of  the  state.  And  I  have  been  talk- 
ing so  far  of  the  demand  for  Individual  prod- 
ucts There  Is  also  the  matter  of  aggregiv 
demand.  It  does  not  greatly  profit  an  auto- 
mobile company  or  a  soap  manufacturer  to 
have  a  loyal  and  reliable  corps  of  customers 
If  they  lack  the  purchasing  power  with 
which  to  buy  This  purchasing  power  must 
be  regulated,  and  thus  Insured.  If  planning 
Is  to  be  secure  And  no  single  firm,  however 
powerful,  can  Insure  stability  In  this  total 
fiow  of  purchasing  power 

We  saw  earlier  In  this  lecture  that  where 
price  and  wage  control  are  beyond  the  plan- 
ning powers  of  the  firm,  the  state  steps  In 
This  is  a  pattern  The  state  similarly  steps 
in  to  stabilize  aggregate  purchasing  power 
And  It  supplements  the  planning  of  the 
corporation  In  other  Important  ways.  This 
I  will  take  up  next  time. 

I  Prom  the  Ustener  and  BBC  Television  Re- 
view. Dec.  22.  19661 
The  New   Industrial  St.*te— The  Cultur.\l 

Impact 
(The  last  of  six  Reith  Lectures  by  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth) 
I  come  now  to  my  final  lecture;  and  I 
can  hardly  avoid  anv  longer  the  question 
you  must  be  asking,  which  1.-.  where  does  all 
this  lead?  I  confess  to  thinking  that  the 
consequences  of  the  present  view  of  economic 
life  are  of  some  Importance  And  for  some  of 
these the  effect  on  education  urban  plan- 
ning, the  prospect  for  leisure  and  toll,  the 
future  of  the  unions,  the  evolution  of  whnt 
I  have  called  the  educational  and  scientific 
estate  and  the  effect  of  fewer  workers  and 
more  dons  on  politics,  and  pf.rtlcularly  these 
developments  in  the  United  States  -I  am 
going  to  have  to  ask  for  a  further  postpone- 
ment I  have  dealt  with  these  matters  In  no 
slight  detail  In  a  book  to  be  published  late 
next  spring  or  early  next  summer.  I  tell  you 
this  not  to  advertise  the  book,  for,  apart  from 
my  own  compelling  modesty.  I  am  advised 
that  this  Is  something  that  the  BBC  will 
never  allow  I  want  only  to  protect  myselJ 
from  the  charge  that  I  have  evaded  the  con- 
sequences of  my  own  argument  Still,  thougn 
I  cannot  be  exhaustive.  I  do  want  to  try  to 
sketch  some  broad  conclusions  In  this 
lecture 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and 
the  early  decades  of  this,  no  subject  was 
more  dlsctissed  than  the  future  of  capitalism. 
Economists,  men  of  unspeclfic  wisdom,  poli- 
tical philosophers,  knowledgeable  ecclesias- 
tics, and  of  course  George  Bernnrd  Shaw  all 
contributed  their  personal  revelation  It  w:»s 
agreed  that  the  economic  system  was  In  a 
state  of  development  and  In  time  would 
transform  Itself  Into  something  hopefully 
better,  but  cert-alnly  different  Socialists  drew 
strength  from  the  belief  that  theirs  was  the 
plausible  next  step  In  the  natural  process  of 
change 

The  future  of  the  modern  Industrial  eco- 
nomy, by  contrast,  Is  not  much  dlscus-ssed. 
The  prospect  for  agriculture  In  the  US  and 
m  Britain  Is  still  subject  to  debate— It  Is  as- 
sumed to  be  In  a  process  of  transition.  So 
are  the  chances  for  the  r-mall  shopkeeper  or 
craftsman,  people  like  that  But  General 
Motors,  ICI,  and  Shell  ar»  an  ultimate 
achievement  One  does  not  wonder  where  he 
Is  going  If  he  has  already  arrived 

Yet  to  suppose  that  the  modern  large 
industrial  corporation,  and  the  economy  of 
which  It  is  a  part.  Is  a  terminal  phenomenon. 
Is  the  end  of  the  road.  Is  per  se  Implausible 
The  large  corponitlon  Is  Itself  the  product,  in 
the  last  sixty  years  of  a  vast  transformation 
The  scale  of  the  individual  firm  has  grown 
enormotisly     Its    managerial    and    technical 
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organiz.Ulon  have  removed  themselves  from 
control  by  the  shareholders.  They  have  de- 
veloped their  own  internal  sources  of  capital. 
There  has  been  a  large  change  In  the  rela- 
tions ct  the  firm  with  its  workers  and  a  yet 
larger  one  in  Its  relations  with  the  state. 
It  would  be  strange  were  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  social  dynamics  to  have  now  come 
to  an  end. 

The  future  of  the  modern  Industrial  sys- 
tem ;s  not  discussed  partly  because  of  the 
^K>wer  It  exercises  over  our  belief.  To  engage 
in  discussion  would  be  to  agree  that  it  Is  a 
transitory  and  hence  Imperfect  phenomenon. 
We  .ijiree  that  unions,  the  churches,  modern 
alrcr.ift.  even  the  universities  lack  absolute 
perfection.  But  the  corporation  has  arrived. 
There  may  be  a  more  Important  reason  for 
the  absence  of  this  discussion.  For  to  con- 
sider the  future  Is  to  fix  attention  on  where 
the  modern  firm  and  the  economy  that  It 
comprises  already  are.  Among  the  least  evoc- 
ative phrases  In  the  business  lexicon  are 
plani.mg,  government  control,  dependence  on 
the  state,  and  socialism.  To  consider  the 
chance  for  these  In  the  future  Is  to  bring 
home  the  extent  to  which  these  are  already 
a  fact.  The  government  fixes  prices  and 
wages,  regulates  demand,  supplies  the  de- 
cisive factor  of  production  which  Is  trained 
man- power,  underwrites  the  technology  and 
the  markets  for  products  of  technical  sophis- 
tication. In  the  formally  planned  economies 
of  eastern  Europe,  the  role  of  the  state  Is  not 
sUrtlmgly  different.  And  these  grlevlous 
thlncs  have  arrived,  at  a  minimum,  with  the 
acquiescence  and,  at  a  maximum,  on  the  de- 
mand   cf  private  industrial  enterprise  Itself. 

CONVERGENCE    BETWEEN     TWO     SYSTEMS 

Tr»e  convergence  between  the  two  ostensi- 
bly different  Industrial  systems.the  one  billed 
as  socialism  and  that  derived  from  capital- 
ism, is  a  fact.  And  we  must  also  assume  that 
It  Is  a  good  thing.  In  time,  and  perhaps  In 
less  time  than  may  be  Imagined,  it  will  dis- 
pose of  the  notion  of  inevitable  conflict  based 
on  irreconcilable  difference.  This  difference 
Is  stUl  much  cherished  by  the  Ideologists  on 
both  sides.  To  Marxists,  the  evolution  here 
described,  and  most  notably  the  replacement 
of  capitalist  power  by  that  of  technical  or- 
ganization. Is  still  unacceptable,  Marx  did 
not  foresee  It  and  Marx,  poor  man.  Is  still 
required  by  his  disciples  to  have  had  the 
supernatural  power  of  foreseeing  everything 
for  all  time — although  some  alterations  are 
allowed  on  occasion  In  what  he  Is  thought 
to  have  seen.  And  Ideologists  In  the  West 
who  speak  of  the  unbridgeable  gulf  that 
divides  the  free  from  the  communist  world 
and  free  enterprise  from  socialism  are  pro- 
tected by  a  similar  theology  supported  In 
many  c.ises  by  a  general  Immunity  to  intel- 
lectual Influences.  But  these  positions  can 
survive  the  hard  evidence  only  for  a  time. 
Men  lose  their  re.-lstance  when  they  realize 
that  they  are  coming  to  look  obsolete  or 
retarded  or  old  fashioned.  Vanity  Is  a  greater 
force  for  Intellectual  modernization  than  we 
realize 

The  modern  planned  economy  requires,  let 
me  remind  you  once  more,  that  the  state 
underwrites  its  more  sophisticated  and  risky 
technology  The  weapons  competition  pro- 
vide? the  rationale  for  much  of  this  under- 
writing at  the  present  time.  The  weapons 
competition  depends.  In  its  turn,  on  the  no- 
tion of  irreconcilable  hostility  based  on  Ir- 
reconcilable difference  between  economic 
systems  Those  differences,  as  we  have  seen, 
dimmish  sharply  on  closer  examination. 
Technology  and  organization  contribute  to 
homogeneity.  Both  must  have  planning. 
The  difference  as  we  have  seen  Is  In  method. 
The  conclusion  follows,  and  by  no  especial- 
ly elaborate  chain  of  reasoning — truth  has 
always  a  certain  clarity  of  line.  The  differ- 
ence between  economic  systems,  from  which 
the  assumption  of  hostility  and  conflict 
derive    does  not  survive  examination.  What 


exists  Is  an  image  that  serves  the  under- 
writing of  technology.  And,  very  obviously, 
there  are  other  ways  of  underwriting  tech- 
nology. 

To  bring  the  weapons  competition  to  an 
end  will  not  be  easy.  But  it  contributes.  I 
venture  to  think,  to  this  goal  to  realize  that 
the  premises  on  which  It  rests  are  not  real. 
Private  enterprise  has  anciently  been  so 
described  because  It  was  subordinate  to  the 
market  and  those  In  command  derived  their 
power  from  the  ownership  of  private  proper- 
ty. The  modem  corporation  is  no  longer  sub- 
ordinate to  the  market;  those  who  guide  it 
no  longer  depend  on  ownership  lor  their  au- 
thority. They  must  have  autonomy  within  a 
framework  of  goals.  But  this  allows  them  to 
work  Intimately  with  the  public  bureaucracy 
and,  Indeed,  to  perform  tasks  for  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  It  cannot  do,  or  cannot  do  as 
well,  for  Itself.  In  consequence,  for  tasks  of 
technical  sophistication,  there  Is  a  close 
fusion,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial system  with  the  state. 

In  the  United  States,  were  it  not  so  cele- 
brated in  Ideology,  it  would  long  since  have 
been  agreed  that  the  line  that  now  divides 
public  from  so-called  private  organization  In 
military  procurement,  space  exploration,  and 
atomic  energy  Is  so  Indistinct  as  to  be  nearly 
Imperceptible.  Men  move  easily  across  the 
line.  Those  from  government  and  corpora- 
tions work  constantly  together.  On  retire- 
ment, admirals  and  generals  and  high  civil 
servants  go  more  or  less  automatically  to 
government-related  industries.  And  Indeed 
one  close  and  experienced  observer  has  al- 
ready called  this  the  'semi-natlonallzed' 
branch  of  the  American  economy.  He  also 
adds,  in  language  similar  to  mine,  that — 
•'the  market  mechanism  is  here  replaced  by 
the  administrative  mechanism.  For  the  profit 
share  of  private  entrepreneurs,  it  substitutes 
the  fixed  fee,  a  payment  in  lieu  of  profits 
forgone,  and  for  the  independent  private 
business  unit,  this  part  of  the  economy  sub- 
stitutes the  integrated  hierarchical  struc- 
ture of  an  organization  composed  of  an 
agency,  that  is  to  say.  a  public  body  and  its 
contractors," ' 

MATTTSE     CORPORATIONS     AND     THE     STATE 

Professor  Weidenbaum  Is  speaking  of  firms 
which  do  all,  or  a  large  share  of,  their  busi- 
ness with  the  government.  But  most  large 
firms  do  a  substantial  share  of  business  with 
the  state.  And  they  are  dependent  on  the 
state  for  the  other  aspects  of  their  planning. 
It  requires  no  great  exercise  of  imagination 
to  suppose  that  the  mature  corporation,  as 
It  develops,  will  eventually  become  a  part 
of  the  larger  administrative  complex  with 
the  state.  In  time  the  line  between  the  two 
will  disappear.  Men  will  look  back  in  amuse- 
ment at  the  pretense  that  once  caused  peo- 
ple to  refer  to  General  Electric,  or  Vlckers, 
or  EhiPont  as  'private'  business. 

Although  this  recognition  will  not  be  uni- 
versally welcomed,  it  will  be  healthy.  In  so- 
cial matters  there  is  of  course  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  reality  as  opposed  to  myth, 
however  convenient  the  myth.  And  If  the 
mature  corporation  is  recognized  to  be  part 
of  the  state  or  some  penumbra  of  the  state 
It  cannot  plead  its  inherently  private  char- 
acter, or  Its  subordination  to  the  maricet,  as 
cover  for  the  pursuit  of  goals  of  primary  In- 
terest  to   its   own   guiding   organization.   It 
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can  be  expected  to  accept  public  goals — in 
matters  of  aesthetics,  health,  working  condi- 
tions and  hours,  social  tranquillity- — that  are 
not  Inconsistent  of  course  with  its  survival. 
The  public  bureaucracy  has  an  unquestioned 
tendency  to  pursue  Its  own  goals  and  reflect 
Its  own  Interest  and  convenience.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  It  cannot  plead  this  as  a  right. 
We  now  have  planning.  It  Is  private  planning. 
And  It  Is  Imperfect  planning.  Recognition 
of  the  public  character  of  the  firm  will  mean 
that  we  win  have  social  planning.  And  hope- 
fully It  will  be  better  done. 

Other  changes  can  be  Imagined.  As  the 
public  character  of  the  mature  corporation 
comes  to  be  recognized,  attention  will  doubt- 
less focus  on  the  position  of  the  shareholder. 
This  is  already  anomalous.  A  shareholder  is 
a  passive  and  functlonless  figure,  remarkable 
only  in  his  capacity  to  participate  without 
effort,  or  even,  given  the  planning,  without 
appreciable  risk,  in  the  gains  of  the  growth  by 
which  the  directing  organization  now  meas- 
ures its  suecess.  No  grant  of  feudal  privilege 
In  the  history  of  this  kingdom  has  ever 
equalled,  for  effortless  return,  that  of  the 
American  grandparent  who  endowed  his  de- 
scendants with  a  thousand  shares  of  General 
Motors  or  IBM.  But  I  do  not  need  to  pursue 
these  matters  here.  Questions  of  equity  and 
social  Justice  as  between  the  accidentally 
rich  have  their  own  special  expertise;  they 
do  not  happen  to  be  mine. 

WHEXE    THE    CONSUMER    IS    SOVEREIGN 

Some  people  will  Insist  that  the  world  of 
the  modern  large  firm  is  not  the  whole  econ- 
omy. At  the  opposite  pole  from  Unilever  and 
British  Petroleum  and  BMC  Is  the  world  of 
the  independent  shopkeeper,  farmer,  shoe 
repairman,  bookmaker,  narcotics  peddler, 
pizza  merchant,  streetwalker,  and  the  car 
and  dog  laundries.  Here  prices  are  not  con- 
trolled. Here  the  consumer  is  sovereign.  Here 
pecuniary  motivation  Is  unimpaired.  Here 
technology  is  simple  and  there  is  no  research 
or  development  to  make  it  otherwise.  Here 
there  are  no  government  contracts;  inde- 
pendence from  the  state,  the  narcotics  trade 
and  prostitution  possibly  apart,  is  a  reality. 
All  of  this  I  concede.  And  this  part  of  the 
economic  system  Is  Important  In  fact  as  well 
as  m  romance.  It  is  not.  however,  the  part 
of  the  economy  with  which  these  lectures 
have  been  concerned  One  should  always 
cherish  his  critics  and  protect  them  where 
possible  from  foolish  error.  The  tendency  of 
the  mature  corporation  in  the  modern  indus- 
trial system  to  become  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative complex  of  the  state  cannot  be  refuted 
by  appeal  to  contrary  tendencies  elsewhere 
in  the  economy. 

There  is  perhaps  another  Incidental  service 
I  should  render  to  my  critics.  Some  who  dis- 
like the  notion  that  the  modern  Industrial 
system  tends  to  merge  into  the  state,  as  It 
develops,  will  be  tempted  to  assault  not  the 
tendency  Itself  but  the  harmless  individual 
who  describes  this  process.  This  is  not  in 
keeping  with  contemporary  ethics  and  man- 
ners. Once  the  heralds  of  bad  tidings  were 
hanged  or  subjected  to  some  other  manifes- 
tatiou  of  disapproval.  Now  such  reaction  Is 
regarded  as  lacking  in  delicacy.  A  doctor  can 
inform  even  the  most  petulant  client  that  he 
has  terminal  cancer  without  fear  of  adverse 
physical  consequences.  The  aide  who  must 
advise  a  politician  that  the  most  recent  polls 
show  him  to  be  held  in  all  but  universal  dls- 
esteem  exercises  only  moderate  caution  in 
this  act.  Those  who  find  unappealing  the 
present  intelligence  on  the  tendencies  of  the 
industrial  system  should,  I  submit,  exercise 
similar  restraint. 

And  they  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
causes.  It  is  part  of  the  vanity  of  modern 
man  that  he  can  decide  the  character  of  his 
economic  system.  His  area  of  decision  Is.  in 
fact,  exceedingly  small.  He  could,  conceiv- 
ably, decide  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to 
have  a  high  level  of  Industrialization  There- 
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aft*r.  the  Imperatives  of  technolo^.  ora;anl- 
aaUon.  and  pUimln?  operate  slmllar'y.  and 
to  a  broadly  similar  result,  on  all  sonelles 
It  Is  the  decision  to  have  motlern  industry 
that  Is  Impor.anr  Given  that,  much  of  what 
then  happens  is  tne-  itable  and  the  same. 

The  two  questions  meet  asked  about  an 
economic  system  are  whether  It  serves  man's 
physical  needs  and  whether  It  is  consistent 
with  his  liberty  and  general  happiness.  There 
Is  little  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  mod- 
em lndustrl.^1  system  to  supply  man  with 
goods.  Indeed,  it  is  able  to  manage  consumer 
demand  only  because  It  serves  It  so  abun- 
dantly. It  could  not  survive  did  It  not  incor- 
porate a  mechanism  for  making  men  want 
what  It  provides.  And  this  mechanism  would 
not  work — wants  would  not  be  subject  to 
management  or  manipulation — had  they  not 
been  flrst  dulled  by  sufficiency.  In  the  U::lie<l 
States,  as  In  other  advanced  countries,  there 
are  many  poor  people.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
found  within  the  part  of  the  economy  with 
which  I  am  here  concerned.  The  fact  that 
these  lectures  do  not  deal  with  poverty  Inci- 
dentally does  not  mean  that  I  am  unaware 
of  Its  existence. 

The  prospects  for  liberty  Involve  far  more 
Interesting  questions.  It  has  always  been 
Imagined,  especially  by  conservatives,  that 
to  associate  all.  or  a  large  part,  of  economic 
activity  with  the  sUte  Is  to  endanger  free- 
dom. The  individual  and  his  preferences.  In 
one  way  or  another,  will  be  sacrificed  to  the 
needs  and  convenience  of  the  apparatus 
ostensibly  created  by  the  state  to  serve  him 
As  the  modern  industrial  system  evolves  Into 
a  penumbra  of  the  state,  the  question  of  Its 
relation  to  liberty  thus  arises  in  urgent  form. 

In  recent  years  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
the  Soviet-type  economies  there  has  been  a 
verv  poorly  concealed  conflict  between  the 
state  and  the  intellectuals.  This  has  been  a 
conflict  between  those  who  speak  for  the 
needs  of  the  .>'ate.  including  its  discipline  as 
an  economic  planner  and  producer  of  goods, 
and  those  who  assert  the  higher  claims  of 
uninhibited  intellectual  and  artistic  expres- 
sion. Is  th!.';  a  warning  to  us? 

The  instinct  which  warns  of  dangers  In 
this  association  of  economic  and  public 
power  is  in  my  view  sound  Unhappily,  those 
who  warn  have  looked  in  the  wron?  place. 
They  have  feired  that  the  state  might  reach 
out  and  desfrov  the  vigorous,  money-making 
entrepreneur.  They  have  not  noticed  that, 
all  the  while,  the  successors  to  this  vintage 
entrepreneur  were  uniting  themselves  ever 
more  close'.v  with  the  state  and  rejoicing  In 
the  result  These  men  were  also,  with  equal 
enthusiasm,  accepting  abridgement  of  their 
own  freedom.  They  were  losing  some,  of 
course,  as  they  subordinated  individual  goals 
to  thnse  of  the  great  organizations.  This  is 
always  the  price  of  organized  activity.  But 
thev  were  also  losing  freedom  In  the  precise 
pattern  of  classical  expectation  The  ofBcers 
of  Republic  Aviation  In  the  United  States, 
an  American  firm  which  does  all  Its  business 
with  the  United  States  O^vemment.  are  no 
more  iike'.v  In  public  to  speak  critically,  or 
even  candidly,  of  the  Air  Force  than  is  the 
head  of  a  3<j%iet  combinat  of  the  Ministry 
to  which  he  reports.  No  Ford  executive  will 
ever  flght  Washington  as  did  Henry  Ford  I. 
No  head  of  Montgomerv  Ward,  the  great 
merchandl.^lng  house,  will  ever  azaln  breathe 
defiance  of  a  President  as  did  SJewell  Avery 
In  the  age  of  Roosevelt.  Manners  may  be 
one  of  the  things  that  are  involved  here.  But 
all  would  .state  the  truth:  "too  much  Is  now 
at  stake'. 

But  the  problem  is  not  the  freedom  of  the 
business-man  Business  orators  have  always 
spoken  much  about  freedom  in  thp  p.xst  And 
It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
those  who  speak  most  of  liberty.  least  use 
what  they  have.  The  business-man  who 
praises  it  most  is  likely  to  be  a  disciplined 
organization  man.  The  retired  general  who 
lectures  on  the  horrors  of  communist  regi- 


mentation was  invariably  a  martinet  who  in 
the  act  of  military  ILfe  relished  an  existence 
That  was  laid  down  by  the  regulations  The 
great  diplomat  who  speaks  most  feelingly 
of  the  free  world  moot  admires  the  fine  con- 
formity of  his  own  thought  and  behaviour. 

The  danger  lies  rather  In  the  subordination 
of  belief  to  the  ne':'d3  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial system  As  it  persu.ides  us  on  the  goixls 
we  buy  and  as  It  persuades  us  on  the  public 
policies  that  are  necessary  for  its  pl.-xnnlng, 
so  the  Industrial  system  also  accommodates 
us  to  its  goals  and  values.  These  are  that 
technology  Is  always  good,  economic  growth 
Is  always  good;  that  accordingly  Arms  must 
always  expand;  that  consumption  of  goods 
is  the  principal  source  of  happiness;  and 
that  Idleness  Is  rather  wicked  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  work;  and  that  nothing  should  In- 
terfere with  the  priority  we  accord  the  tech- 
nology, growth,  and  increased  consumption 
that  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

If  we  continue  to  believe  that  the  goals  of 
the  modern  industrial  system  and  the  public 
policies  that  serve  these  goals  are  co-ordinate 
with  all  of  life,  then  all  of  our  lives  will  be 
in  the  service  of  these  goals.  V^Tiat  Is  con- 
sistent with  these  ends  we  shall  have  or  be 
allowed;  all  else  will  be  off  limits.  Our  wants 
will  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  Industrial  system;  the  state  In 
civilian  and  military  policy  will  be  heavily 
Influenced  by  Industrial  need,  education  will 
be  adapted  to  similar  need;  the  di.scipllnes 
required  by  the  Industrial  system  will  be  the 
conventional  morality  of  the  community.  All 
other  goals  will  be  made  to  seem  precious, 
unimportant,  or  antl-soclal.  We  will  be  the 
mentally  Indentured  servants  of  the  Indus- 
trial system.  This  will  not  be  the  compelled 
servitude  of  the  field  hand.  It  will  be  the 
benign  servitude  of  the  household  retainer 
who  Is  taught  to  love  her  master  and  mistress 
and  believe  that  their  interests  are  her  own. 
But  It  will  not  be  freedom. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Industrial  sys- 
tem Is  seen  to  be  only  a  part,  and  a  relatively 
diminishing  part,  of  life  there  is  much  less 
occasion  for  concern.  Aesthetic  goals  will 
have  pride  of  place;  those  who  serve  them 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  goals  of  the  In- 
dustrial system;  the  Industrial  system  Itself 
will  be  subordinate  to  the  claims  of  larger 
dimensions  of  life.  Intellectual  preparation 
will  be  for  its  own  sake  and  not  merely  for 
the  better  service  of  the  industrial  system. 
Men  will  not  be  entrapped  by  the  belief  that 
apart  from  the  production  of  goods  and  In- 
come by  progressively  more  advanced  techni- 
cal methods,  there  is  nothing  much  in  life 
Then,  over  time,  we  may  come  to  see  Indus- 
trial society  as  an  essentially  technical  ar- 
rangement for  providing  convenient  goods 
and  services  in  adequate  volume.  Those  who 
rise  through  its  hierarchy  will  so  see  them- 
selves. .And  the  public  consequences  will  bo 
In  keeping,  for  If  economic  goals  are  the  only 
goals  of  the  society  It  is  natural  that  the  in- 
dustrial system  should  dominate  the  state. 
If  industrial  goals  are  not  the  only  goals, 
other  purposes  will  be  pursued. 

Central  among  these  other  purposes  is 
what  we  mriy  call  the  aesthetic  dimension 
of  life  I  want  to  dwell  for  a  special  moment 
on  this  for  It  Is  a  special  casualty  of  the 
goals  and  values  of  the  industrial  system. 
And  that  Is  why  the  modern  Industrial  sys- 
tem tends  to  dismiss  aesthetic  considera- 
tions as  precious  and  Impractical  and  un- 
masculine.  and  their  proponents  aa 
'aesthetes.' 

The  conflict  arises  in  three  forms.  First, 
and  most  simply.  Is  the  conflict  between 
beauty  and  industrial  efficiency.  It  Is  cheap- 
er to  have  power  pylons  march  across  the 
fields:  to  have  highways  take  the  most  di- 
rect route  through  countryside  or  villages — 
or  towns  or  cities,  for  that  matter;  to  allow 
modern  Jet  aircraft  to  ignore  the  tran- 
quility of  those  below;  to  pour  industrial 
refuse  Into  the  air  or  Into  the  6tream«, 


Next,  there  Is  a  conflict  between  the  artist 
and  organization.  Scientists  and  engineers 
can  specialize;  artists  cannot.  Accordingly, 
the  organization  which  accommodates  the 
specialist,  though  right  for  the  engineer  or 
scientist.  Is  wrong  for  the  artist.  The  artist 
does  badly  aa  an  organization  man;  the  or- 
ganization does  badly  by  the  artist.  So  he 
tends  to  stand  outside  the  modern  Industrial 
system;  and  the  latter  responds  by  mini- 
mizing the  importiince  of  the  aesthetic  con- 
cerns It  cannot  easily  embrace. 

Finally,  some  Important  forms  of  artistic 
expression  require  a  framework  of  order.  This 
is  notably  true  of  structural  and  landscape 
architecture  and  urban  design.  It  Is  order 
rather  than  the  Intrinsic  merit  of  their  build- 
ings which  accounts  for  the  charm  of 
Bloomsbury  and  Haussman's  Boulevards  in 
Paris.  Not  even  the  Taj  Mahal  would  l>e 
terribly  attractive  between  two  petrol  sta- 
tions and  surrounded  by  neon  signs. 

The  remedy,  in  each  case.  Is  t<->  subordinate 
economic  to  aesthetic  goals — to  sacrifice  ef- 
ficiency, including  the  efficiency  of  organiza- 
tion, to  beauty.  Nor  must  there  b»»  any 
apologetic  nonsense  about  beauty  paying 
m  the  long  run  It  need  not  pay.  Tlie  ;eq- 
ulslte  order  will  also  require  strong  action 
by  the  state.  Because  of  the  abdication  of 
this  function  In  the  interest  of  economic 
goals,  no  clty^ — some  noncommercial  capitals 
apart — built  since  the  Industrial  Revolution 
f'racts  any  partlcu'.ir  admiration.  And 
millions  flock  to  admire  ancient  and  medieval 
cities  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  such 
order  was  provided.  Apart  from  the  planned 
capitals,  they  Ignore  every  city  built  Fince 
Ad.am  Smith.  The  liberalism  which  allowed 
every  individual  and  every  ertreprcneur  to 
build  as  he  wished  was  probably  faster,  more 
adaptable,  and  more  efficient,  and  accom- 
modated site  better  to  need,  than  anything 
that  could  be  provided  under  a  'controlled' 
or  ordered  environment.  But  the  aesthetic 
effect  was  at  best  undistinguished  and  more 
often  it  was  ghastly. 

The  change  In  gojila  and  values  which  is 
here  required  is  not  small.  But  It  will  be 
aided  by  the  fact  that  the  modern  Industrial 
system.' m  contrast  with  its  economic  ante- 
cedents, is  intellectually  demanding  It  brings 
Into  existence,  to  serve  its  technical  and 
scientific  and  other  Intellectual  needs,  a  large 
community  of  educated  men  and  women. 
Hopefully  this  community  will,  in  turn,  re- 
ject the  monopoly  of  social  purpose  by  the 
Industrial  system. 

But  the  rewards  of  time  and  understand- 
ing can  also  be  hastened  and  enlarged  by 
energetic  political  action.  It  is  through  the 
state  that  the  society  must  assert  the  su- 
perior claims  of  aesthetic  over  economic  goals. 
and  particularly  of  environment  over  cost. 
It  is  to  the  state  that  we  must  look  for 
freedom  of  individual  choice  as  to  toil;  for 
a  balance  between  liberal  education  and  the 
technical  training  that  primarily  serves  the 
industrial  system;  and  It  is  for  the  state  to 
reject  Images  of  International  politics  that 
underwTlte  technology  but  at  the  price  of 
unaccept,\ble  danger.  If  the  state  is  to  serve 
these  ends,  the  scientific  and  educational 
estate,  as  I  have  called  it.  the  lari^er  intel- 
lectual community  must  be  aware  of  their 
power  and  their  opportunity  and  their  obli- 
gation to  use  both. 

The  goals  I  have  mentioned  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  no  other  power— no  other  force. 
For  the  educational  and  scientific  est^ite  to 
sUind  down  is  to  concede  by  surrender  that 
the  industrial  system  should  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  social  purpose.  Nor  should  anyone 
be  deterred  by  the  usual  adverse  argument. 
It  makes  sound  tactical  sense  for  a  spokes- 
man for  the  indtifitrial  system  to  argue  that 
liberty  requires  a  weak  state,  the  areas  of 
industrial  need  apart,  and  that  government 
Is  the  enemy  of  the  artistic  or  intellectual 
spirit,  and  that  the  Intellectual  should  never 
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concerii  himself  with  practical  or  political 
affairs.  This  contention,  if  successful,  also 
Insures  that  the  industrial  system  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  monopoly  of  social  purpose. 
And  I  for  oue  hope  that  that  does  not 
happen. 

Department  of  Jn.sncE, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  2, 1967. 
Hon.  W.WNE  Morse. 
U.S.  Seriate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  enclosing  my 
answe.'  to  the  question  that  you  asked  me 
about  Professor  Galbralth's  views  on  anti- 
trust. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  F.  Turner, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Antitrust  Division. 

Professor  Galbraith  believes  that  antitrust 
enforcement  Is  out  of  date.  He  supports  his 
conclusion  with  two  arguments.  First,  he 
contends  that  the  larger  a  firm  is.  the  more 
effectively  it  can  plan;  and.  v.e  must,  there- 
fore, toIer..le  giant  sized  firms  in  order  to 
have  efficient  planning.  Second,  he  believes 
that  firms  that  can  control  prices  can  plan 
more  effectively;  and,  we  must,  therefore,  tol- 
erate concentrated  Industries  in  order  to  pro- 
duce efficient  planning.  Professor  Galbraith 
believes  that  efficient  piannlng  forms  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  productive  economy. 

I  disagree  with  Professor's  Galbralth's  view 
that  changes  in  the  economy  require  us  to 
accept  giant  firms  and  concentrated  Indus- 
tries in  order  to  achieve  industrial  efficiency. 
While  I.  too,  believe  that  the  Industrial  sys- 
tem is  experiencing  change,  I  do  not  think 
those  changes  so  profound  as  to  require 
abandoning  our  traditional  support  for  com- 
petition; and.  in  my  view,  the  evidence  to- 
day, as  in  the  p.ast.  supports  the  proposition 
that  giant  size  and  concentration  within  an 
industry  ordinarily  lead  to  worse  market  per- 
formance rather  than  better — (where  market 
performance  Is  viewed  broadly  to  include  efB- 
clency  in  production  and  marketing  units.  In 
addition  to  planning,  equity  In  price  to  cost 
relations,  and  technical  progress).  Let  me 
examine  each  of  Professor  Galbralth's  argu- 
ments in  turn. 

Professor  Galbraith  first  contends  that 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  economy 
have  significantly  increased  the  size  that  a 
firm  must  achieve  in  order  to  plan  and  to 
operate  efficiently.  Since  In  a  growing  econ- 
omy the  standard  for  Judging  giant  size  must 
be  periodically  updated— so  that  what  was 
regarded  as  giant  size  ten  years  ago,  much 
less  the  turn  of  the  century,  Is  probably  In- 
appropriate today— let  me  discuss  this  prop- 
osition In  relation  both  to  ch.inges  In  the 
size  of  the  economy  and  the  size  of  individ- 
ual markets.  If  such  changes  as  Professor 
Galbraith  alleges  have  occurred,  they  must 
have  taken  place  in  methods  of  production, 
In  methods  of  marketing,  in  finance,  in  re- 
search and  development  or  in  management 
operations.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of 
changes  In  any  of  these  areas  that  would 
lead  to  Professor  Galbralth's  conclusion  that 
we  must  tolerate  giant  firms  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency. 

Professor  Galbraith  does  not  Identify  any 
transformation  of  methods  of  production,  of 
marketing  or  of  finance  that  have  Increased 
significantly  the  minimum  size  that  a  firm 
must  obtain  In  order  to  be  efficient.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  changes 
In  these  are.is.  To  the  contrary,  there  have 
been  many  changes  In  production,  market- 
ing, or  finance  that  have  affected  the  mini- 
mum efficient  size  of  many  firms.  But,  I  am 
aware  of  no  evidence  that  production,  fi- 
nance, or  marketing  have  changed  so  radi- 
cally throughout  the  American  economy  that 
we  must  adopt  the  conclusion  that  giant 
size  is  now  needed  for  Industrial  efficiency. 
(Indeed,  many  changes  may  have  made  It 
easier  for  small  firms  to  be  efficient.)  More- 


over, almost  ten  years  ago  Professor  Bain, 
who  studied  the  matter  of  production,  mar- 
keting and  finance  thoroughly,  concluded, 
"It  is  not  true  that  existing  degrees  of  busi- 
ness concentration  are  adequately  explained 
simply  as  the  result  of  adjustments  to  attain 
maximum  efficiency  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution." '  Professor  Bain's  statement  ap- 
pears to  be  no  less  true  of  the  economy  to- 
day. Such  technological  changes  as  have 
occurred  in  the  interim  would  api>ear  fully 
to  be  offset  by  the  fact  that  most  markets 
have  grown  considerably  in  absolute  size: 
industrial  production  In  1966  Increased  56 
per  cent  over  the  1957-59  base  level,  and  the 
increase  In  durable  goods  amounted  to  65 
per  cent. 

Similarly,  I  do  not  believe  that  Professor 
Galbraith  could  show  that  we  need  tolerate 
giant  firms  In  order  to  achieve  efficiency  In 
research  and  development.  The  economic 
evidence  on  the  subject  Indicates  that  small 
firms  may  be  less  efficient  In  this  field,  but 
medium-sized  firms  are  as  good  as.  If  not 
better  than,  giant  ones.  Professor  Mansfield 
reports  that  the  largest  firms  In  the  petro- 
leiun,  drugs,  and  glass  Industries  spent  some- 
what less  on  research  and  development  rela- 
tively speaking  than  did  smaller  firms. '  And, 
Professor  Mansfield  concludes  that  "In  most 
Industries,  the  productivity  of  an  B&D  pro- 
gram of  given  scale  seems  to  be  lower  in  the 
largest  firms  than  In  somewhat  smaller 
firms." »  Professor  Scherer  concludes  from  his 
study  of  patent  behavior  in  a  group  of  448 
firms  selected  from  the  Fortune  list  of  the 
largest  500  Industrial  corporations  In  1955 
that  "the  evidence  does  not  support  the  hy- 
pothesis that  corporate  bigness  Is  especially 
favorable  to  high  Inventive  output." '  Profes- 
sor Comanor  found  that  In  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry,  once  moderate  firm  size  was 
reached,  research  and  development  became 
less  efficient  as  firms  Increased  in  size. »  In 
view  of  this  evidence  we  stand  by  the  posi- 
tion that  research  and  development  econ- 
omies do  not  typically  require  giant  size. 

Ftaally,  I  do  not  believe  that  changes  In 
the  area  of  management  control  over  com- 
panies requires  us  to  allow  larger  firms  in 
order  to  achieve  efficiency.  Normally  one 
would  expect  that,  after  a  certain  minimum 
size  Is  reached,  firms  become  less,  rather  than 
more,  efficient  In  terms  of  management.  The 
reasons  for  this  were  well  stated  by  Professor 
Kenneth  Bouldlng,  President-elect  of  the 
American  Economic  Association.  He  said: 

"There  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that 
almost  all  organizational  structures  tend  to 
produce  false  Images  In  the  decision-maker, 
and  that  the  larger  and  more  authoritarian 
the  organization,  the  better  the  chance  that 
Its  top  decision-makers  will  be  operating  in 
purely  inaaginary  worlds.  This  perhaps  Is  the 
most  fundamental  reason  for  supposing  that 


1  Joe  S.  Bain,  Industrial  Organization,  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York,  1959,  p.  185. 
(Italics  in  original.)  Professor  Bain  reviews 
these  matters  in  greater  depth  In  Chapter  5 
of  this  book  and  develops  some  of  the  evi- 
dence that  bears  on  this  In  his  Barriers  to 
New  Competition,  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1956,  Chap.  3. 

'  In  the  chemical  Industry  the  largest  firms 
spent  somewhat  more  than  smaller  firms, 
and,  In  the  steel  Industry,  while  they  spent 
somewhat  less,  the  difference  was  not  statis- 
tically significant.  Edwin  Mansfield,  "Indus- 
trial Research  and  Development  Expendi- 
tures: Determinants,  Prospects,  and  Relation 
to  Size  of  Firm  and  Inventive  Output,"  Jour. 
Pol.  Econ.,  Aug.  1964,  72,  p.  334. 

'Mansfield,  op.  clt.,  p.  38. 

*P.  M.  Scherer,  "Firm  Size,  Market  Struc- 
ture, Opportunity,  and  the  Output  of  Pat- 
ented Inventions,"  Am.  Econ.  Rev.,  Dec. 
1965,  55,  p.  1114. 

'  W.  S.  Comanor,  "Research  and  Technical 
Change  In  the  Pharmaceutical  Industry," 
Rev.  0/  Econ.  and  Stat.,  May  1965,  p.  190. 


there  are  ultimately  diminishing  returns  to 
scale."  • 

Professor  Oliver  Williamson,  who  Is  now 
serving  as  my  spyeclal  economic  assistant, 
has  developed  analytical  support  for  this 
argument  that  problems  of  maintaining 
control  In  hierarchical  organizations  become 
progressively  more  difficult  as  size  Increases.' 
He  goes  on  to  point  out.  however,  that  as 
the  ability  of  a  firm  to  process  data  increases, 
the  most  efficient  sized  managerial  unit  also 
increases.  Since  the  digital  computer  has 
vastly  Increased  the  amount  of  data  that  a 
firm  can  process,  it  may  be  that  Professor 
Galbraith  relies  on  advances  in  the  computer 
field  as  the  basis  for  the  changes  In  efficient 
firm  size  that  he  alleges.  But  while  the  digi- 
tal computer  indeed  has  by  and  large  in- 
creased the  efficient  size  of  the  managerial 
unit,  a  large  number  of  complex  decisions 
far  beyond  the  present  reach  of  the  com- 
puter remain.  Top  management  must  con- 
tinue to  rely  extensively  on  the  organization 
below  it  for  the  Information  it  obtains  and 
for  execution  of  its  plans.  In  sum,  while 
computers  may  be  responsible  for  important 
changes  in  management,  there  Is  no  indica- 
tion that  these  changes  have  been  so  im- 
portant as  to  necessitate  giant  sized  firms. 

Thus,  in  every  area — production,  finance, 
marketing,  research  and  development  and 
management — we  are  unable  to  detect 
changes  of  a  sort  that  would  require  us  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  giant  size  can 
typically  be  Justified  on  efficiency  grounds. 
We  do  not  see  any  Indication  that  giant  size 
Is  now  necessary  to  achieve  efficiency  In  plan- 
ning. We  continue  to  believe  therefore  that 
antitrust  policy  does  not  deprive  the  economy 
of  any  significant  benefits  when  It  prevents 
the  creation  of  giant  sized  firms. 

u 

Professor  Galbraith  also  argues  that  we 
should  allow  concentrated  industries.  He 
claims  that  while  concentration  allows  a  few 
firms  to  control  prices  within  a  market,  such 
control  is  beneficial,  for,  by  allowing  firms 
to  receive  the  prices  they  expect,  it  enables 
them  to  plan  effectively. 

I  cannot  accept  this  argument  for  several 
reasons.  Since  the  prices  which  a  firm  would 
receive  in  a  market  with  unchanging  demand 
would  remain  the  same  whether  or  not  a 
firm  has  market  control,  the  type  of  price 
control  for  which  Galbraith  argues  is  neces- 
sary to  plan  effectively  only  in  a  market 
where  demand  for  a  product  changes.  How- 
ever, if  prices  In  such  a  market  are  held  con- 
stant, shifting  demand  will  lead  to  shifts  in 
the  amount  of  the  product  produced.  Thus 
If  prices  are  held  steady  in  the  manner  that 
Galbraith  seems  to  think  desirable,  output 
would  bear  the  entire  burden  of  shifts  in 
demand.  To  allow  this  to  happen  has  dis- 
turbing implications  for  employment,  ef- 
ficient use  of  plant  facilities,  planning  of 
production,  and  so  forth.  Most  economists 
would  prefer  that  prices  also  be  made  to 
bear  some  of  the  burden  of  shifts  in  demand 
by  being  adjusted  in  accordance  with  chang- 
ing demand  conditions.  And  I  might  add 
that  most  businessmen  also  seem  reluctant 
to  maintain  price  stability  at  all  costs.  Thus 
even  in  Industries  in  which  list  prices  are 
unchanging,  we  often  find  that  the  price  of 
actual  transactions  do  reflect  variations  in 
demand.  Tills  fact  indicates  that  price  shares 
some  of  the  burden  of  adapting  to  market 
variability. 

Professor  Galbraith  may  take  the  position 
that    both    prices    and    output   can    remain 


•  Kenneth  E.  Bouldlng,  Richard  T.  Ely  Lec- 
ture, Seventy-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association. 

'  "Hierarchical  Control  and  Optlmtun  Firm 
SLze,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  April 
1967.  Since  Professor  Williamson's  paper  will 
not  be  published  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
a  copy  of  an  earlier  version  of  It  Is  attached. 
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steady  despite  shifting  demand  kaecause. 
when  sales  begin  to  fall  firms  In  a  concen- 
trated Industry  respond  by  Increasing  pro- 
motional activities  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  achieve  their  sales  objectives  Whether 
this  strategy  works,  however.  Is  dubious. 
Since  automobile  manufacturing  is  an  in- 
dustry In  which  giant  size  exists.  It  should 
presumably  display  the  stability  charac- 
teristics that  Professor  Galbralth  has  In 
mind  However,  shifts  In  production  In  the 
auto  industry  and  variations  In  auto  prices 
over  the  past  six  months  are  at  variance  with 
his  argument  Moreover  since  demand  crea- 
tion of  this  sort  Is  mainly  restricted  to  the 
consumer  i<<x)d5  industries,  his  argument 
does  not  apply  to  the  entire  producer  goods 
■«ctor.  In  any  event,  it  Is  far  from  clear  why 
it  18  desirable  from  either  a  social  or  private 
point  of  view  to  pursue  slnglemlndedly  a 
goal  of  complete  output  and  price  stability 

It  18  poe-slble  that  Professor  Galbralth  has 
only  a  relative  stability  in  mind  and  that  he 
18  simply  stating  that  concentrated  Indus- 
tries are  less  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  market  than  industries  with  a  large 
number  i.f  very  smalt  firms  Even  if  this  is 
true,  no  tme  Is  proposing  that  all  Industry 
structure  should  consist  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  very  .^imall  firms  Both  the  economic 
evidenc«  and  the  above  arguments  suggest 
that  all  efflclencies,  including  efficiencies  in 
planning,  can  ordinarily  be  achieved  by  firms 
that  are  large,  but  not  giant  size  Hit;h  con- 
centration IS  rarely  essential  for  this  pur- 
pose In  any  event,  even  if  Professor  Gal- 
bralth were  right  that  giant  size  and  concen- 
tration in  industry  enables  firms  to  plan 
more  efficiently,  he  produces  no  evidence 
showing  how  much  efficiency  is  increased — 
and.  nothing  in  his  lectures  indicates  that 
efficiency  is  increased  In  any  significant 
amount'  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  any  increase  in  planning  efficiency 
that  great  size  and  concentration  may  pro- 
duce could  outweigh  the  considerable  dis- 
advant;<.ges  produced  by  their  effect  in  limit- 
ing competition — disadvantages  which  may 
take  the  form  of  higher  prices  diseconomies 
of  control    and   a   lower  rate  of   Innovation. 

Finally.  Professor  Galbralth  In  stating  that 
antitrust  enforcement  Is  a  "charade"  im- 
plies that  the  antitrust  laws  are  enforced 
primarily  against  small  firms  while  the  large 
ones  are  left  alone  As  I  pointed  out  In  my 
testimony,  it  is  more  difficult  under  present 
law  to  bring  a  case  attacking  existing  con- 
centration in  an  Industry  than  to  prevent 
further  concentration  which  firms  attempt 
to  realize  through  merger  This  difficulty 
stems  from  the  fact  that  existing  concen- 
tration would  have  to  be  attacke<l  as  a  form 
of  "monopolization"  made  Illegal  by  Sher- 
man Act  Section  2  and  it  has  not  been  held 
that  this  Section  applies  in  industxies  which 
are  dominated  by  several  firms  rather  than 
only  one  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
such    limitation   on    the   application    of    the 


•Professor  Galbralth  seems  to  believe  that 
his  argument  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
In  1957 — a  rece.'^slon  year  —  the  hundred  larg- 
est American  corporations  all  earned  profits 
This  fact  does  not  show  however,  'hat  size 
means  greater  profitability  or  even  greater 
stability  of  proflts^much  less  that  It  shows 
Size  produces  planning  efficiencies  Most  of 
these  corporations  are  conglomerate  firms 
doing  business  in  many  dlfTerent  fields  As 
is  well  known,  diversification  tends  to  stabi- 
lize total  earnings  for  losses  in  some  divi.slons 
are  offset  by  gains  in  others  This  is  why 
individual  investors  diversify  their  holdings 
in  portfolios  As  long  as  individual  divisions 
in  these  conglomerate  companies  lose  money 
in  times  of  recession — and  they  do — Profes- 
sor Galbralth  cannot  argue  that  size  elim- 
inates the  possibility  of  loss  or  that  size, 
rather  than  diversification,  can  Insure  con- 
tinued profitability,  whether  because  of  efD- 
clencles  in  planning  or  for  any  other  reason. 


Clayton  Act  which  prevents  mergers  that 
may  substantially  lessen  competition.  How- 
ever, tie  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  at- 
tack existing  concentration  than  to  prevent 
future  concentration  obviously  provides  no 
reason  to  allow  firms  to  make  anticompeti- 
tive mergers  and  to  turn  industries  that  are 
not  now  concentrated  Into  Industries  that  are 
concentrated. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  way  In  which 
antitrust  policy  might  be  said  to  discrim- 
inate In  favor  of  large  firms.  It  Is  possible 
that  Professor  Galbralth  believes  that  large 
firms  can  more  easily  withstand  antitrust 
enforcement  tiecause  It  may  be  easier  for  a 
large  firm  which  enjoys  a  substantial  profit 
advantage  over  Its  smaller  rivals  to  expand 
internally  rather  than  through  merger.  The 
economic  evidence,  however,  does  not  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  Internal  expansion 
Is  easier  for  a  large  firm  than  a  small  one. 
.Ability  to  generate  or  attract  capital  for  ex- 
pansion depends  primarily  on  profits,  yet 
there  Is  no  indication  that  large  firms  enjoy 
a  profit  advantage  Professor  -Sidney  Alex- 
ander's 1949  .«;tudy  revealed  that  large  firms 
do  not  earn  a  higher  rate  of  profit  than  their 
medium-sized  rivals  •  He  found  that  average 
profit  rates  increased  as  firm  size  grew  to 
approximately  the  $5  million  total  asset 
mark,  but  that  once  this  level  was  reached 
profit  rates  were  constant  or  even  tended 
slightly  downward  Proiessor  C  E  Ferguson 
reports  that  this  lack  of  correlation  between 
firm  size  and  profit  rate  has  contlnied  to 
hold  since  then'"  Thus,  although  large  firms 
ordinarily  have  larger  absolute  profits  than 
their  medium-sized  rivals,  they  possess  no 
relative  advantage. 

Obviously  my  reading  of  the  changing  in- 
dustrial scene  and  my  understanding  of  anti- 
trust policy  differ  from  those  of  Professor 
Galbralth  Our  differences  about  antitrust 
policy  may  be  irreconcilable  Our  differences 
about  the  Industrial  scene  however  rest 
upon  questions  of  fact  Unless  evidence  is 
forthcoming  that  strongly  controverts  that 
which  I  reviewed  above.  I  shall  hold  to  my 
Judgment  that  the  benefits  of  reconstructing 
American  industry  m  terms  of  giant  sized 
firms  are  largely  Imaginary  while  the  costs  of 
such  a  policy  are  very  re-al  Thus,  although 
the  Antitrust  Division  Is  sensitive  to  the  Im- 
portance of  re-examlntng  periodically 
whether  our  Ideiis  about  tiie  shape  of  the 
economy  are  accurate -and  observations 
such  as  those  of  Professor  Galbralth  perform 
the  useful  function  of  making  us  do  this 
sooner  rather  than  later — at  the  present  time 
we  have  no  Intention  of  accepting  his  view 
that  glajit  size  Is  beneficial  nor  of  accepting 
his  Implication  that  antitrust  policy  Is  out 
of  date. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  .^C'nNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tf-m- 
pore   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon it  will  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senate  has  entered  an  order  to 
that  effect 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  And  that  after  the 
moniing  prayer  and  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  a  time  limitation  of  one-half 
hour  on   each  amendment  and   1   hour 


on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, will  go  into  effect  ■' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 


May  18,  1967 
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ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT   FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  10  A  M   MONDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow— 
and  I  have  an  accord  with  the  di.stm- 
guished  minority  leader  m  this  respect— 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjouiTunent  until 
10  o'clock  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr, 
HoLLiNcs  m  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


»  Renew     of     Economics     and     Statistics, 
August  1949 

'  C  E  Ferguson.  A  Macro-economic 
Theory  of  Workable  Competition.  Duke  Uni- 
versity Press.  Durham,  N  C  ,  1964.  pp    172    175 


VICENTE  T  XIMENES— EQUAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President.  I  hope 
to  convey  to  the  Senate  some  of  the  en- 
thusiasm tliat  I  feel  at  the  nomination 
by  the  President  of  Mr.  Vicente  T. 
Ximenes.  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
and  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  His 
qualifications  for  the  position  of  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commissioner 
are  superlative  ones  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe in  detail  later 

First,  however,  I  want  to  suggest  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  It  is  high 
time  that  such  a  post  in  our  Federal 
Government  be  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  a  man  who  speaks  Spanish  as  well  as 
English,  who  knows  the  problems  of  our 
Spanish-speaking  minority  members  just 
as  well  as  he  knows  the  problems  of  our 
other  minorities,  and  who  has  a  personal 
share  In  the  heritage  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican-American  culture.  In  the  asony 
and  glory  of  the  Negroes'  march  to  free- 
dom. Americans  have  almost  forgotten 
the  plight  of  the  Spanish-speaking  mi- 
nority, the  second  largest  minority  group 
in  this  country.  There  are  more  than  3'2 
million  Americans  of  Spanish  and  Mex- 
ican descent  in  New  Mexico,  Texas.  Colo- 
rado. Arizona,  and  California.  The  in- 
flux of  Spanish-speaking  people  into 
New  York  City,  which  tapered  off  during 
the  last  few  years,  is  on  the  rise  ajjain. 
causing  new  changes  and  tensions  To- 
day's estimate  of  the  number  of  Cubans 
in  Florida  s  Dade  County  Is  about  a 
hundred  thousand,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  are  refugees.  In  Miami  alone  there 
are  another  25,000  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  from  other  countries,  just  as 
there  are  Spanish-speaking  people  from 
all  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries  In  New  York  City  anil  even  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  as  anyone  can 
ascertain  by  walking  along  Columbia 
Road  to  Mount  Pleasant  Street. 

New  Mexico's  largest  minority  group 
consists  of  Americans  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  descent  They  constitute  about 
29  percent  of  the  population  of  the  State 
One  out  of  seven  New  Yorkers  has  a 
Latin  American  backcround.  and  this 
.seement  of  the  city's  population  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  rapidly  l)ecause  of  its 
high  birth  rate  and  because  of  ncv  im- 
migration from  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica attracted  here  by  our  labor  shortages. 


In  Denver,  there  are  60,000  In  the  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  American  commimity. 
11  percent  of  the  city's  population.  In 
San  Antonio.  300.000  of  the  city's  700,- 
000  residents  are  Spanish-Americans. 

These  Spanish-speaking  Americans 
are,  then,  the  Nation's  second  biggest 
disadvantaged  minority,  outnumbered 
only  by  Negroes.  Often  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  Job  skills,  inadequate  school- 
ing and  language  problems,  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  have  been  largely  ig- 
nored in  the  broad  effort  underway  In 
our  Nation  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  im- 
poverished. When  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission,  the 
Commission  to  which  Vicente  T.  Xi- 
menes has  now  been  nominated,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  called  our  country's 
Spanish  Americans  "the  most  neglected, 
least  sponsored,  most  orphaned  major 
minority  group  in  the  United  States." 
A  year  ago,  30  Spanish-American  dele- 
gates walked  out  of  a  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  in  Albuquerque,  as- 
serting that  there  was  bias  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission  in  hiring  its  fair  em- 
ployment officers.  The  leader  of  the  walk- 
out criticized  the  Commission  for  hav- 
ing only  one  Spanish-American  enforce- 
ment officer,  and  insisted  that  the  Com- 
mission's size  and  responsibilities  war- 
rant-ed  the  hiring  of  as  many  as  20. 

Most  Spanish -Americans  are  near  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  heap.  In 
Texas,  the  median  income  of  Spanish- 
American  males  is  only  half  that  of 
"Anglos."  as  non-Latin  males  are  called 
in  the  Southwest.  In  those  States  where 
they  are  concentrated,  Texas,  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado, 
Spanish-Americans  usually  lag  even  be- 
hind Negroes  in  years  of  schooling  at- 
tained, with  some  30  percent  of  the 
Spanish-surnamed  male  adults  being 
categorized  as  functional  illiterates  be- 
cause they  have  had  less  than  a  fifth - 
grade  education. 

Spanish-Americans  also  complain  of 
widespread  job  bias.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  chairman  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  he  said  that 
his  Commission  was  aware  of  800  na- 
tional companies  with  operations  in  the 
Southwest  and  the  West  that  did  not 
employ  a  single  Spanish-American,  Mr. 
Ximenes  could  be  relied  upon  to  try  to 
do  something  about  that. 

Spanish-Americans  have  a  very  old, 
ver>-  rich,  and  very  great  cultural  tradi- 
tion which  they  cherish  and  which  they 
refuse  to  give  up.  Rather  than  making 
the  case  on  this  point  myself,  I  prefer  to 
have  one  of  our  greatest  American  lit- 
erary figures,  Walt  Whitman,  do  It  for 
me.  He  wrote: 

Vfe  Americans  have  yet  to  really  learn  our 
own  antecedents,  and  sort  them,  to  unify 
them.  They  will  be  found  ampler  than  has 
been  supposed  and  In  widely  different 
sources.  Thus  far.  Impressed  by  New  England 
writers  and  schoolmasters,  we  tacitly  aban- 
don ourselves  to  the  notion  that  our  United 
States  have  been  fashioned  from  the  British 
Islands  only,  and  essentially  form  a  second 
England  only — which  Is  a  very  great  mistake. 
Many  leading  traits  for  our  future  national 
personality,  and  some  of  the  best  ones,  will 
ceruinly  prove  to  have  originated  from  other 
^han  British  stock.  As  It  Is,  the  BrltUh  and 
German,  valuable  as  they  are  In  the  concrete, 


already  threaten  excess.  Today,  something 
outside  of  them,  and  to  counterbalance  them. 
Is  seriously  neeided.  .  .  . 

To  that  composite  American  Identity  of 
the  future,  Spanish  and  Mexican  American 
character  will  supply  some  of  the  most 
needed  parts.  No  stock  shows  a  grander  his- 
toric retrospect — grander  In  religiousness  and 
loyalty,  or  for  patriotism,  courage,  decorum, 
gravity,  and  honor.  (,  .  .  It  is  time  to  real- 
ize— for  It  Is  certainly  true — that  there  will 
not  be  found  any  more  cruelty,  tyranny, 
superstition,  etc..  In  the  r^sum6  of  past 
Spanish  history  than  In  the  corresponding 
risum^  ot  Anglo-Norman  history.  Nay,  I 
think  there  wlU  not  be  found  so  much) ... 

As  to  the  Spanish  and  Mexican-American 
stock  of  our  Southwest,  It  Is  certain  to  me 
that  we  do  not  begin  to  appreciate  the  splen- 
dor and  sterling  value  of  Its  race  element. 
Who  knows  but  that  element,  like  the  course 
of  some  subterranean  river,  dipping  invisibly 
for  a  hundred  or  two  years,  is  now  to  emerge 
in  broadest  flow  and  permanent  action? 

In  1887,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
wrote  to  Whitman  asking  him  to  send  it 
his  reooUections  of  a  trip  he  had  taken 
to  New  Orleans  in  1848.  In  the  course  of 
a  letter  In  reply,  Whitman  wrote: 

I  have  an  Idea  that  there  is  much  of  im- 
portance about  the  Latin  race's  contributions 
to  American  nationality  in  the  South  and  the 
Southwest  that  will  never  be  put  with  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  tact  on  the 
record. 

Whitman's  insights  remain  relevant 
today.  Spanish-speaking  Americans  of 
the  Southwest  have  tended  to  remain 
separate  by  choice  as  well  as  by  neces- 
sity. Like  the  members  of  many  other 
ethnic  groups  in  American  society,  they 
have  often  foimd  this  the  easier  course, 
since  they  then  did  not  need  to  learn 
another  language  or  painfully  change 
their  ways  and  manners.  The  isolation 
practices  of  the  Spanish -American  group 
are  as  relevant  to  an  imderstanding  of 
intergroup  relations  in  the  Southwest  as 
are  the  exclusionary  practices  of  Anglo- 
Americtuis. 

"To  some  extent  many  of  the  South- 
west's  Spanish-speaking  Americans 
share  the  patterns  of  living  of  Anglo- 
America  ;  many  of  their  ways  are  already 
Identical.  Regardless  of  the  degree  of 
their  insulation  from  the  larger  Amer- 
ican society,  the  demands  of  life  in  the 
United  States  have  required  some  modi- 
fications of  Spanish  and  Mexican-Amer- 
icans' cultural  traditions.  In  material 
culture  (though  not,  of  course,  in  per 
capita  income)  many  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
Anglo-Americans.  There  have  been  basic 
changes  in  Spanish-Americans'  medical 
beliefs  and  practices  and  in  such  customs 
as  those  regarding  the  status  of  god- 
p>arents. 

Spanish-Americans  have  acquired 
English  in  varying  degrees,  and  their 
Spanish  has  become  noticeably  Angli- 
cized. Although  the  original  organization 
of  the  family  has  persisted,  major 
changes  have  occurred  in  patterns  of  tra- 
ditional paternal  authority,  as  well  as 
in  child-training  and  com-tship  practices. 
Nevertheless,  It  is  the  exceedingly  rare 
Spanish-American,  no  matter  how  ac- 
culturated  he  may  be  to  the  dominant 
Anglo  society,  who  does  not  in  some  de- 
gree retain  the  more  subtle  character- 
istics of  his  Spanish-American  heritage 


in  the  ways  in  which  he  deals  with  other 
people  and  especially  in  his  fundamental 
value  orientations.  An  example  of  such 
an  orientation  Is  his  conception  of  time. 
In  English,  a  clock  "runs";  in  Spanish, 
"El  reloj  anda,"  the  clock  "walks." 

Some  Spanish -speaking  Americans 
have  attempted  to  achieve  what  they  re- 
gard as  "the  best  of  both  ways."  They 
have  become  largely  Anglo-American  In 
their  ways  of  living,  but  they  still  retain 
their  fluent  Spanish  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  traditional  culture;  they  maintain 
an  Identification  with  their  own  heritage 
while  participating  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can culture.  However,  this  kind  of  life 
still  seems  a  long  way  off  even  for  those 
Spanish-Americans  who  regard  It  as  de- 
sirable. 

A  widely  held  Anglo-American  expec- 
tation is  that  Spanish-Americans  will 
someday  be  assimilated  Into  the  larger 
American  society,  but  this  Is  contingent 
upon  the  unlikely  event  that  Spanish- 
Americans  will  become  just  like  Anglo- 
Americans.  The  Spanish-American 
counterpart  to  this  Anglo  expectation 
only  partly  complements  It.  Spanish- 
Americans  want  to  be  full  members  of  the 
larger  society,  but  they  do  not  want  to 
give  up  their  own  treasured  cultural 
heritage. 

In  the  intergroup  relations,  there  Is 
even  less  similarity  in  Anglo-  and  Span- 
ish-American expectations,  Anglo-Amer- 
icans believe  that  they  are  justified  In 
withholding  equal  access  to  the  rewards 
of  full  acceptance  as  long  as  Spanish- 
Americans  remain,  in  the  estimation  of 
Anglos,  "different,"  particularly  since 
Anglos  interpret  such  differences — both 
those  which  have  some  basis  in  reality 
and  those  which  have  none — as  evidence 
of  inferiority. 

Spanish-speaking  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  clearly  want  equal  opportu- 
nity and  full  acceptance  now,  not  in  the 
distant  and  hypothetical  future,  and 
they  do  not  believe  that  their  differ- 
ence— either  presumed  or  real — from 
Anglo-Americans  offers  any  justification 
for  denial  of  opportunity  and  acceptance. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  find  that  accul- 
turation, accepting  the  ways  of  the 
Anglos,  is  rewarded  in  any  clear  and 
regular  way  by  gradual  acceptance.  In 
any  case,  Spanish -speaking  Americans 
do  not  Intend  to  lose  their  own  beloved 
religion  and  Hispanic  culture  as  the  price 
of  their  full  participation  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  free  and  democrati- 
cally organized  United  States. 

Just  as  every  other  ethnic  group,  they 
want  a  few  of  their  own  people  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  authority. 
Since  they  are  the  second  largest  minor- 
ity group  in  the  country,  I  don't  think 
they  are  asking  too  much  to  want 
one  of  their  own  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  agency  which  is  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  fair  employment  practices  section 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

After  all,  the  President  was  once  the 
principal  of  a  grade  school  full  of 
Mexican-American  children  in  Cotulla. 
Tex.  That  little  red  brick  grade  school 
where  President  Johnson  taught  so  many 
years  ago  is  still  about  as  he  remembers 
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It,  a  graphic  picture  of  p.3verty.  The 
school  superintendent  of  Cotulla.  who 
was  once  a  collet:e  classmate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's, has  told  a  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  re- 
porter that.  "Lj-ndori  used  to  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  the  kids  sardines  and 
crackers." 

The  President  has  not  forgotten  those 
Mexican-.\inerican  children  of  long  aRo, 
nor  has  he  forgotten  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing American  children  of  today  or  their 
parents.  Speaking  in  San  Antonio  in 
November  of  1965.  looking  out  over  the 
thousands  of  Liitin  faces  in  the  crowd 
gathered  to  hear  him.  he  said: 

ThU  18  part  of  my  home.  You  are  part 
at  my  p>eop;e.  You  h.=ive  never  deserted  me 
throughout  my  long  career  la  public  life,  axid 
I  hope  It  c-iin  be  said  that  I  have  never 
deserted  you. 

His  nomination  of  Vicente  T.  Xlmenes, 
of  New  Mexico,  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  ConunL>;sion  is  part  of  his 
fulfillment  of  that  pledge. 

Mr.  Ximene-s  currently  is  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  U  S.  .A'-;ency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  mission  In  Panama. 

He  was  born  in  Floresville,  Te.x  .  in 
1919,  attended  the  University  of  Texas. 
and  graduated  in  1950  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  with  a  B.A.  dei^'ree. 
He  received  an  MA.  degree  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  In  1951. 

In  1939  to  1940,  Mr.  Ximenes  was  In  the 
CCC.  In  1941  to  1942.  he  served  as  both  a 
teacher  and  principal  in  a  Floresville. 
Tex.,  elementary  .schtx)l.  He  served  for  5 
years  in  the  .\rmy  Air  Force  and  was  re- 
leased In  1947  as  a  major.  He  won  the 
Dlstlneui.shed  Flyirv-;  Cross 

From  1951  to  1961.  Mr  Xlmenes  was  a 
research  economist  and  Instructor  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  From  1961  to 
1964,  he  was  program  economist  with  the 
US.  AID  mission  in  Ecuador  He  then 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Early  In  1965.  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  to  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  0:T;ce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Next,  Mr  Ximenes  joined  the  US  AID 
mission  in  Panama  a.s  Assistant  Director 
for  Development  Planning.  In  1966.  he 
was  promoted  to  his  present  post  of 
Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  Ximenes  founded  the  American 
GI  Forum  of  New  Mexico,  and  has  served 
as  a  national  chairman  of  the  forum 
which  is  a  community  service  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  progress  of  Spanish 
Americans. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  busines.s  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  m  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  10  o  clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  1 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  pm  )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  May 
19,  1967.  at  10  oclock  am 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  18,  1967. 


In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent   appointment    to    the 
?rade    of    colonel    subject    to    quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
William  L  Atwater        John  H.  Lavoy 
George  F.  Bauman         Urbtin  A   Lees 
Noble  L.  Beck  Robert  D  Llmberg 

James  H.  Berge.  Jr.         Kdward  H  Mackel 
James  A.  Blakely,  Jr     J.ai;es  H  Magill 
Clifford     P.     Blanken-Ralph  P  M,iwyer 

ship  J.imes  D  Mc  Gough 

Robert  D.  Bohn  John  F.  McMahon.  Jr. 

Jesse  V.  Booker  Harold  O.  McRay 

Etonald  H.  Brooks  Ross  R  Miner 

Dean  Caswell  Charles  D  Mlze 

Leroy  V.  Corbett  Walter  Moore 

John  E  Cosgrlff  William  H.  Mulvey 

Louis  R,  Daze  Richard  B.  Newport 

Don  G.  Derryberry         Thomas  H.  Nichols,  Jr 
George  H.  Dodenhoff     Harry  P.  Palmer 
William  P.  Doehler        Walter  Panchlson 
John  J.  Doherty  Poul  F  Pedersen 

Dewey  F  Durnford,  Jr  Vernon  J.  Peebleg 
PhilUp  G  Dyer  Douglas  D  Petty.  Jr. 

Dee  E  Ezell  Franklin  N  Plppm 

Edward  L   Fossum         Mervln  B  Porter 
Tolbert  T.  Gentry  CUrence  H.  Prltchett 

Robert  J.  Graham  Francis  X  Rudenauer 

John  E  Hansen  Prank  A.  Shook,  Jr. 

Lester  G  H.irmon  Wilbur  F  Slmllk 

Frank  M   Hepler  James  W.  Smith 

William  B.  Higglns         N.^than  R.  Smith 
Dan  C.  Holland  Benjamin  F.  Solin 

Harvey  L.  Jensen  Jamee  C.  Stanfield 

James  R.  Jones  Elmo  J  Stlngley 

William  G   Joslyn  Paul  C  Trammell 

Karl  T.  Keller  Herbert  R.  Waltz 

.Alexander  KosUch 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appolntmtnt    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quallfl- 
catlon therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Charles  W.  Abbott         Lewis  H  Devlne 
James  W  Abraham       Blrchaj-d  B  DeWitt 
J^mesR  .Aichele  Lawrence  R  Dorsa 

Richard  D.  Alexander    Joshua  W  Dorsey  in 
Arthur  W.  .Anthony,       Edward  J  Drlscoll.  Jr. 

Jr  Junmle  W  Duncan 

Peter  F  C.  Armstrong   Cecil  G  Dunnagan 
Freddie  J.  Baker  Clyde  L  Eyer 

James  M.  Bannan  Gilbert  W.  Ferguson 

William  D  B.-issett.  Jr   William  B  Fleming 
Arnold  E  Bench  Kenneth  S.  Foley 

Lee  R.  BrjndeU  Eueene    D     Poxworth, 

G,u-land  T  Boyerle  Jr. 

Darrel  E  BJorklund       Walter  A.  Gagne 
Louis  A.  Benin  Joseph  J.  N.  Gambar- 

Euaene  R  Brady  della 

Robert  B  Brennan         Jesse  L  Glbney.  Jr. 
Edward  J   Bronars  Carlton  D  Goodlol.  Jr 

Robert  G  Brown  Fred  Grabowsky 

Clement  C.  Buckley.      Frederic  A.  Green 

Jr.  Jolin  E  Greenwood 

Thomas  J.  Burckell       William  R.  Grubaugh 
Donald  J  Burger  Robert  E.  Gruenler 

Conrad  P  Busctunann  Edward  M.  Guell 
Kenneth  M.  Buss  Frederick  M.  Haden 

John  E  Buynak  John  W.  Ha^gerty  HI 

Raymond  A  Cameron  Lawrence  A  Hall 
Richard  E  Campbell      Andrew  E  Hare 
David  I  Carter  Elwln  B  Hart 

Clement  C  Chamber-   George  A.  Haynea 

lain.  Jr.  George  E  Hayward 

BjTon  T.  Chen  Keith  H.  Heuiis 

Gregory  J.  Clzck  Hans  W   He^el 

Harold  C  Colvln  Stanley  A  Herman 

Ja'-k  W  Conard  William  M  Herrln.  Jr. 

Andrew  B.  Cook  Charles  O  Hiett 

Charles  G.  Cooper  Henry  Hoppe  III 

William  R.  Corson  William  K  Horn 

Fraukiin  G.  Cowte.  Jr.  George  W.  Houck 
Harry  O  Cowing,  Jr.      Dwlghl  E  Howard 
Wnil.am  E  Cross.  Jr.      Robert  E  Howard.  Jr. 
PhlUp  M  Crosswalt        Robert  E  H-inter.  Jr. 
George  D  Cummlng      David  J  Hunter 
RAlph      L.      CunrUng- David  J  H>  trek 

ham.  Jr.  Edgar  K   J.icks 

John  K   Davis  Charles  V  Jarman 

Claude  E  Deeiing,  Jr.    Warren  R  Jahnson 
Francis  L.  Delaney         Richard  E.  Jones 


William  C  Keith,  Jr. 
Don  L.  Keller 
Paul  X  Kelley 
Calhoun  J.  KlUeen 
Graver  C.  Koontz 
George  R.  L.amb 
Joseph  M.  L mey.  Jr. 
James  W.  Laseter 
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Dwight  E.  Roberta 
Kenneth  L.  Robinson, 

Jr. 
WilUronKRockey 
Charles  A.  Rosenfeld 
EarlF.  Roth.  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Rutty 
Victor  A.  Ruvo 
Randlett  T.  Lawrence    Raymond  M.  Ryan 
Frederick  D.  Leder  Joseph  L.  Sadowskl 

Harris  J.  Levert.  Jr.         George  T.  Sargent.  Jr. 
Alan  M.  Llndell  Cornelius    F.    Savage, 

Carl  R  Lundqulst  Jr. 

De:iu  C  Micho  John  P.  SchJed 

Byron  L  Magness  Baxter  W.  Seaton 

Robert  B  March  Ronald  I.  Severson 

James  W  Marsh  Charles  A.  Sewell 

JamesG.  Mart^  III         Ural  W.  Shadrlck 
Jerry  F.  Mathls  Rxhard  W.  Sheppe 

Prank  D  McCarthy        George  H  Shutt,  Jr. 
Bain  McCMntock  Albert  C.  Smith,  Jr. 

Daniel  F.  McConnell      Erin  D.  Smith 
William  G  McCool  Richard  J  Smith 

Norman  B  McCrary       Tliom.as  G  Snipes 
James  R.  McEtianey       Eugene  O.  Speckart 
Donald  N'  MfKeon  Newell  D  Staley,  Jr. 

Joseph  V  McLernan       Donald  C.  Stanton 
Paul  G.  McMahon  Marvin  H.  Stevens 

.Alexander  P  McMillan  Harold  E.  Stlne 
Russell  \V.  McNutt         Dfjnald  R  Stiver 
Edward  J.  Megarr  John  H.  Strope 

David  G.  Mehargue        Otto  I.  Svenson.  Jr. 
Wlllard  D.  Merrill  Oral  R  Swlgart,  Jr. 

James  P.  Meyers.  Jr.       Aubrey  W.  Talbert,  Jr. 
Richard  D  Mickelson    Richard  B.  Talbott 
Donald  C.  Miller  Francis  H,  Thurstoa 

Robert  R.  Marshall  J.  Treado 

Montgomery  Rodolfo  L.  Trevlno 

Anthony  A.  Monti  Luther  G.  Troen 

Ira  LMori^an.  Jr.  George  P.  Tubley 

Rodey  B  Moss  Kenneth  E.  Turner 

Ross  L.  Mulford  David  M.  Twomey 

Joseph  Nastasl  Wendell  N.  Vest 

Victor  Ohar.eslan  Ha!  W  Vincent 

Robert  W.  Oliver  R^  .bert  A.  Walker 

James  R  O'Mara  Theodore  R.  Wall 

Charles  H.  Opfar,  Jr.      R,alph  D  Wallace 
Thomas  A  Palmer  Edward  R.  Watson 

William  K.  Parcell  Charles  A  Webster 

Tom  D.  Parsons  William  V.  H.  White 

Edward  F  Penlco  Robert  D  Whltesell 

Arthur  R.  Petersen         Charles  K.  WhltHeld 
George  R.  Phillips  Charles  S.  Whiting 

Reagan  L.  Prels  Daniel  M.  Wilson 

Vincent  J.  Pro«^s,  Jr        James  S.  Wilson 
HenianJ  Redfleld  III    Frederick  MW'oeller 
Clarke  A.  Rhvkerd  Henry  E  Wold 

David  M.  Rldderhof       James  W.  Wood 
Edward  J  Rlgby  Harry  D.  Woods 

Thomas  E.   Rlngwood. Richard  B  Wyatt 
Jr.  Albert  J.  Zlogar 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  subject  to  quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

William  R   Abe'.e,  Jr.  Donald  W.  Andrews 

Andrew  B  .^dani^  Louis  P.  Andrews 

Billy  W  Adams  .Arthur  E  Archam- 
Gene  A.  .Adams  bault,  Jr. 

James  S  Adams  Carl  R  Arlola 

Joe  C  Ad.ams  David  W.  Arlss 

Merrel  P.  Adams,  Jr  Reginald  E.  .\rmstrong 

SUJnev  C.  Adkins  .-Mired  A   L'.  .Arro;.  o 

WlUlam  S  Ainsley  III  Elie  M  Asauovich 

Robert  M  Akin  D;:-.  id  I  A.sh 

Robert  E.  Aklns  Robert  B.  Austenfeld. 
Jacob  K.  Albright,  Jr.        Jr. 

Walter  P  Aleksic  Henry  W.  Austin 

Joseph  H.  Alexander  Ronald    G.    Bablch 

Bryan  K.  Allen  Edward  V   B.adolato 

James  S  .Mien  John  C  Baggette 

Ronald  L  Allen  Charles  H.  Bagwell 

George  N.  Allerton  William  W.  Bahnmaler 

Lawrence  T  Amelse  James  P  Baler 

Rav  D  Ammon  Mlrza  M.  Balg 

Kenneth  L   Ammons  Richard  W.  Bailey 

Robert  R   Anderson  Edward  R.  Bailey 

Jesse  E  Anderson,  Jr  Alfred  D.  Bailey 

Edw.ird  J  Ar.derson  Thomas  R.  BaUley 

William  M  Anderson  Clarence  L  Baker 

James  L   Anderst  Larry  L   Baker 
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Larry  L.  Baldwin  Richard  T.  Brophy 

Joseph  R.  BalthlB  Bruce  G.  Brown 

Ronald  E.  Bane  George  W.  Brown 

Andrew  B.  Banks,  Jr.     Herman  C.  Brown 
Henry  D.  Banks  Jimmy  L.  Brown 

Alden  H.  Barbea,  Jr.       James  R.  Brown,  Jr. 
Joseph  L.  Barker  Mark  T.  Brown 

Blchard  J.  Barnes  James  J.  Bruce 

Dwight  D.  Barnhlll        Austin  R.  BruneUl,  Jr. 
PaiU  V.  Barra  Robert  T.  Bruner 

Thomas  V.  Barrett         Martin  C.  Brush 
William  A.  Barry.  Jr.      Charles  G.  Bryan 
Connie  A.  Barsky,  Jr.Jiunes  R.  Bryan 
Roger  A.  Bartel  Ronald  L.  Bub 

Hubert  M.  Bartel,  Jr.Frederlck  Bubenhofer, 
Jack  Bartlett,  Jr.  Jr. 

Thomas  Y.  Barton,  Jr.James  E.  Buckley 
Francis  J.  Basso,  Jr.       Elton  N.  Bueslng,  Jr. 
Dean  L.  Bastlan  Vincent  R.  Burdelskl 

Gordon   D.   Batcheller  Richard  S.  Burgess 
Harry  L.  Bauknight      Francis  M.  Burke 
Thomas  W.  Barter         John  G.  Burke 
Ernest  B.  Beall,  Jr.         George  W.  Burkley 
Gary  W.  Bean  La  Grand  Burks 

Lamed  V.  Bearce  Leslie  D.  Burnett 

Leonard   J.   Beaudoln,  Edmund  B.  R.  Burns 

Jr.  John  R.  Bums 

Joseph  A.  L.  BechtolOrval  L.  Burns 
Duane  C.  Beck  Ralph  D.  Burns,  Jr. 

James  H.  Becker  WlUl.Tm  J.  Burrows 

Dennis  D  Beckman       Lou  L.  Burton,  Jr. 
Lynn  .A.  Behymer  Kenneth  R.  Buske 

Bruce  .A.  Bellows  Bobby  G.  Butcher 

Frank  A.  Bendrlck  John  Butchko,  Jr. 

William  D.  Benner  John  C.  Butler 

Jesse  D.  Bennett,  Jr.  Alton  L.  Butler 
Raymond  H.  Bennett  John  H.  Butler 
Dean   E.   Benson  Prank  Butsko 

Donald  D.  Bergman  Larry  E.  Bycrs 
Alfred    R.    Bergstrom.  Peter  E.  Byrne 

Jr.  Thomas  E.  Byrne 

Alphonse  A,   Bemotas  William  A.  Byrne 
Norman  T.  Berthusen  David  G.  Cadiz 
Horace  A.  Bertrand,  Jr.  George  Cadwalader 
Edwin  W.  Besch  David  H.  Calhoun 

Thomas  R.  Beta  George  R.  CalUson 

John  C.  Bever  Ronald  P.  Calta 

Leroy  A.  Blckley  Thomas  E.  Campbell 

Edward  O.  Blerman       William  R.   Campbell, 
Charles  N.  Blkakla  Jr. 

Wesley  H.  Blrt.  Donald  B  Campbell 

Alfred  H.  Blvens  Anthony  M.  Capozza 

David  R.  Black  Richard  P.  Car Usle 

Samuel  E.  Black  Kenneth  C.  Carlon 

Richard  P.  L.  Bland       Keith  E.  Carlson 
Charlton  H.  BLinks        Paul  L.  Carlson 
Carl  R.  Bledsoe  Robert  A.  Carlson 

Robert  N.  Bogard  Robert  A.  Carnes 

Paschal  G.  Boggs  James  P.  Carney 

Curtis  R.  Bohlscheld     John  D.  Can- 
Lawrence  J,  Boiler         Ronald  J.  Carroll 
Norman  H  Bv:)mkamp    Theodore  D.  Carroll 
Walter  E.  Boomer  Thomas  J.  Carroll 

Fredrick  E.  Boone  David  A.  Carter 

Gordon  O  Booth  John  J.  Carty 

Gerald  W.  Boston  Frank  G.  Castillo 

Howard  J  Bowden         George  L.  Gates 
James  W.  Bower  Peter  H.  Cathell 

Wllburn  R.  Bowers         Bernard  J.  Cauley 
Gene  W.  Bowers  Robert  0.  Oavln 

Robert  L.  Bowersox        John  P.  Caynak 
James  H.  Bowman  Alfred  F.   Cazares,  Jr. 

Edward  H.  Boyce,  Jr.      William  P.  Cerney 
Cranberry  D.  Boyd  III  Moses  Cervantes 
Richard  C.  Bradfleld      Francis  X.  Chambers, 
Philip  S.  Bradley  Jr. 

David  M.  Brahms  Bobby  D.  Chambless 

George  H.  Braman,  Jr.  Wiley  B.  Channell 
Martin  L.  Brandtner     Daniel  B.  Chapla 
Marx  H  Branum  Jack  A.  Chapman 

Buford  W.  Braswell,  Jr  Paul  W.  Chapman 
Alexander  D.  N.  Bennett  Chappie 

Breckenrldge  III 

Earle  G.  Breeding.  Jr.    Clyde  O.  Childress, 

John  V.  Brennan  Jr. 

Prank  J.  Breth  Robert  P.  Christie 

John  P.  Brlckley  James  A.  Clanclmlno 

BYanclsco  P.  Briseno      Robert  G.  Clapp 
Gerald  P.  Brodeur  Arthur  L.  Clark 

James  V.  Broneon  John  L.  Clark.  Jr. 


Read  M.  Clark 
John  E.  Clements, 

Jr. 
David  F.  Cloud 
Eric  J.  Coady 
Sterling  K.  Coates 
Robert  S.  Coates 
Charles  W.  Oobb,  Jr. 
Erneat  L.  Cody,  Jr. 
Bobby  P.  Cole 
Roland  W.  Coleman 
Vincent  S.  Coll 
Thomas  M.  Colllna 
Raymond  L.  Collins, 

Jr. 
William  ColUno 
Daniel  B.  Cone 


David  V.  Denton 
Clifton  L.  De  Ornellas 
Donald  H.  De  Walt 
Gary  D.  Dlcke 
Michael  O.  Dlckerson 
Clarence  D.  Dickey 
John  E.  Dlcklns 
Richard  P.  EMehl 
Robert  H.  Dietrich 
Harry  L.  Dletz 
Gerald  L.  Dlffee 
Ray  I.  Dlffen 
Charles  F.  Dlvelblss 
Albert  K.  Dixon  n 
Edward  B.  Dizon 
John  D.  Dobak 
Chris  G.  Dokos,  Jr. 


James  P.  B.  Connell,  Michael  E.  P. 

Jr.  Dominguez 

Terence  P.  Connell  Thomas  P.  Donnelly 

Edmund  J.  Connelly,  Theodore  G.  Dopko 

Jr.  Earl  H.  Dorsett,  Jr. 

Billy  F.  Conner  Jamea  J.  Dorsey 

James  F.  X.  John  W.  Dougherty 

Connolly  Thomas  R.  Dove 

Brlah  K.  Connor,  Jr.  Charles  W.  Dow 

John  E.  Conrad,  Jr.  Richard  D.  Dowllng 

Robert  O.  Conoley  Ronald  E.  Downard 

Jack  L.  Conway  Lawrence  L.  Downey 

James  J.  CooUcan  Michael  P.  Downs 

Wayne  A.  Coomes  Dave  O.  Drewelow 

John  R.  Cooper  Steven  J.  Drlscoll 

Richard  S.  Cooper  James  M.  Drlskell 

Melvln  D.  Cooper  Robert  J.  Driver,  Jr. 

Gary  J.  Cooper  William  R.  Dudman 

William  J.  Cooper  Timothy  T.  Duffy 
Randolph  G.  Copeland  Lelland  M.  Duke,  Jr. 

David  C.  Corbett  Richard  A.  Dimcan 

William  A.  Cotl  Hubert  G.  Duncan 

Wayne  F.  Coulter  Raymond  R.  Dunlevy 

Robert  S.  Coulter  Bernard  Dunn 

Robert  A.  Courte-  Ellsworth  M.  Dunn,  Jr. 

manche  Clifford  R.  Dunning 

William  C.  Cowper-  Edward  R.  Durand,  Jr. 

thwalt  Thomas  R.  Durham 

Donald  C.  Cox  Stephen  C.  Durrant 

Frederick  B.  Craig  Ronald  J.  Dusse 

Herbert  E.  Craig  Jerry  R.  Dycus 

Roy  L.  Crane  Edgar  G.  Dyer 

Dennis  W.  Craney  Walter  J.  Egger 

Lyle  P.  Creadlck  Tod  A.  Elkenbery 

Donald  S.  Creal,  Jr.  Donald  G.  Eirlch 

Jlmmle  A.  Creech  Henry  L.  Eisenson 

John  C.  Cregan  Richard  M.  Eklund 

Oliver  J.  Crews,  Jr.  Jerry  W.  Elliott 

James  P.  Crowley  Richmond  K.  Ellis, 

John  F.  Crowley  jr. 
James  I.  Ctmnlngham  John  C.  Ely 

John  R.  Currell  David  G.  Emery 

Charles  B.  Ctirtls  Roger  F.  Endert 

Lowell  R.  Cushman  Berlls  F.  Ennls 

David  H.  Cutcomb  Charles  C.  Entwlstle, 

Robert  G.  Czaus  jr. 

William  H.  Dabney  William  P.  Eshelman 
Donald  W.  Dadlsman  Walter  M.  Esser 

John  D.  Dalby  Leonard  L.  Etcho 

Dennis  E.  Damon  Peter  Eustls 

Jack  N.  Daniel  Donnle  C.  Evans 

Donnle  L.  Darrow  Donald  L.  Evans 
Lynn  A.  Daubenspeckprank  W.  Evans 

Edward  D.  Dauksz  William  E.  Everett 

Paul  O.  Davenport  Chauncey  R.  Falrchlld 

Jerry  R.  Davidson  Timothy  J.  Fallon 

Charles  E.  Davis  David  E.  Panning 

James  M.  Davis  Paul  K.  Parmer,  Jr. 

Prank  E.  Deal  Francis  X.  Farrlngton 

Dale  D.  Dean  William  J.  Felnd 

Andrew  D.  De  Bona  Angelo  Fernandez 
Howard  L.  De  Castro  Steven  E.  Field 

Albert  W.  Deckel  Raymond  P.  Plndlay, 

Richard  A.  Decker  Jr. 

Roy  E.  De  Forest  Predrlc  L.  Fish 

Christian  P.  William  D.  Pish 

De  Fries,  Jr.  Robert  J.  Fisher,  Jr. 

William  B.  De  lullls  Thomas  V.  Fisher 

Gerald  De  Jong  Zane  B.  Fisher 

Richard  A.  Delaney  Roy  E.  Fisher,  Jr. 

Cliff  E.  De  Lano  William  W.  Fltts,  Jr. 

Leonard  R.  Demko  Walter  M.  Pitts 

Daniel  G.  Dempsey  Emeet  T.  Fitzgerald 


John  P.  Flaharty,  Jr.  George  R.  GrtggB 

Richard  A.  Flaherty  William  R.  Grlgga 

Joseph  E.  Flaherty  Edward  A.  Grimm 

Charles  A.  Fleming  John  S.  Grlnalds 

Matthew  Flessner  WlUlam  A.  Grubbs  III 

Jon  T.  Flint  Ronald  J.  Gruenberg 

Walter  E.  Flowers  Jean  A.  Gruhler,  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Flynn  John  M.  Gruner 

Robert  G.  Flynn  Charles  R.  Grunlng 

John  P.  FoUett  Robert  L.  GiUnn 

PhlUp  A.  Forbes  Richard  L.  Gulnn 

Ellis  F.  Fordham  Louis  T.  Gundlach 

Ronald  D.  Foreman  John  W.  Guy 

Joel  R.  Poster  Allen  C.  Hadley 

Michael  D.  Fowler  Lynn  M.  Haines 

Robert  G.  Fowles  Lynn  A.  Hale 

Kim  E.  Fox  Harrison  L.  Haley 

Raymond  F.  Fox  WlUlam  A.  HaU 

Bernard  E.  Frakes  Bartholomew  G.  HalU- 

Martln  E.  Pranctis  day  III 

George  E.  Franklin  Bernard  R.  Halprin 

Robert  E.  FYanzwa  John  P.  Halvorsen 

Jay  A.  Freeman  Francis    X.    Hamilton, 

Jerrell  T.  Frlcker  Jr. 

David  J.  Frle  Robert  E.  Hamilton 

Richard  C.  Friedl  Jack  B.  Hammond 
Alexander  A.  Prlsenda,  Glen  L.  Hampton 

Jr.  David  Hancock 

Donald  FuUem  Donald  L.  Hand 

Mark  T.  Fulmer  Robert  G.  Handrahan 

Robert  A.  Furtado  Ray  L.  Hanle.  Jr. 

Joseph  A.  Gallzio  Larry  B.  Hannah 

Dennis  O.  Gallagher  Herman  G.  Hannah 

David  M.  Gallegos  Arthur  G.  Hannel  III 

Vincent  R.  Gallery  James  G.  Hanrahan 

Robert  B.  Gann  Allen  G.  Hansen 

Louis  C.  Gapenskl  Dawson  P.  Hansen 

Dayne  G.  Gardner  Chester  E.  Hanson 

Joseph  E.  Gardner  David  W.  Hardiman 

Robert  B.  Gardner  Joseph  A.  Harlng 

Jackie  R.  Gardner  Myron   C.  Harrington, 

PhlUlp  E.  Gardner  Jr. 

Donald  R.  Gardner  PhllUp   L.   Harrington 

John  D.  Garland  Robert  E.  Harris 

John  W.  Qarrlott  Ernest    A.    Harris,    Jr. 

Ronald  C.  Garten  Andrew  D.  Harris 

Theodore  L.  Gatchel  Richard  I.  Harris 

Frederic  L.  Gatz  Terry  E.  Harris 

George  E.  Gaiunont,  James  A.  Hart 

Jr.  WilUam  R.  Hart 

PaiUB.  Gaynor  Harry  O.  Hartley 

Royall  W.  Gels  Charles  B.  Hartzell 

Harry  R.  Gentry  John  R.  Hassler 

Joel  W.  Gibbons  III  Barclay  Hastings 

Joseph  W.  Gibbs  III  James  A.  Hatchett 

Jon  R.  Gibson  John  A.  Hathaway 
Charles  W.  Gibson,  Jr.  Herbert  H.  Hawltlns, 

Albert  F.  Gibson  jr. 

Urban  L.  Glff  John  D.  Haynes 

Jerrald  E.  Giles  George  C.  Hearn,  Jr. 

Floyd  S.  Glordanl  Richard  A.  Heath 

James  E.  Glvan  Henry  S.  Heffley,  Jr. 

Samuel  S.  Glalze  Marlln  L.  Heftl 

Richard  Gleeson  Kim  P.  Heller 

Edward  P.  John  H.  Helm 

Gloskowskl  Thomas  E.  Hemingway 

Thomas  E.  Gnlbus  David  G.  Henderson 

Constantlne  Gofas  Dick  D.  Hendricks 

Richard  L.  Goodlake  Nelson  P.  Hendricks 
John  K.  Goodyear,  Jr.  phllUp  N.  Hendrlx 

Charles  R.  Gordon  Enrique  Hernandez 

George  W.  Gore  George  P.  Herring 

Gordon  L.  Graham  James  B.  Hicks,  Jr. 

Donald  E.  Grant  Telford  J.  Hill,  Jr. 

Wesley  J.  GraveUe  Donnal  E.  Hlltbrunner 
Brendan    M.    Greeley, phiUp  M.Hlnkle 

Jr.  Richard  C.  Hlppner 

Abram  R.  Green,  Jr.  Donald  B.  Hlrsch 

Edward  L.  Green  Gene  R.  Hitchcock 

Larry  S.  Green  Kemper  L.  Hock 

Bruce  A.  Greene  Paul  J.  Hockersmlth, 
Robert  K.  Greenough     Jr. 

Ronald  R.  Grega  Robert  I.  Hoffman 

Robert  C.  Gregor  Carroll  O.  Hollman 

David  B.  Gregory  Karl  S.  Holdaway 
Clifford  H.  Grelsen.  Jr.Kenneth  M.  Holder 

James  A.  Gress  Claude  M.  HoUfleld.  Jr. 

James    R.    Grlffln  Kenneth  D.  Holland 

Wayne  G.  Griffin  Robert  S.  Holman 

Frederick  T.  Grlfflth  John  M.  Holt 
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Richard  VV    Hcwper 
Harvard  V  Hopkins.  Jr 
Frank  J    Morale.  Jr 
C-irl  J   Horn 
John  W    Hornett 
Melvin  Horowitz 
Ansley  S   Horton 
Thomas  J    Houlahan 
Arthur  L   Houston,  Jr 
Julian  R   Hovey   Jr 
David  T   Howe 
Otis  D    Howe  III 
Jeffersoi.  D    Howell.  Jr 
George  P   Howie 
Edward  J   Hoynea 
Eugene  K   Hracho 
Donald  E   Hubbard 
Richard  H    Huckaby 
Charles  T   Huckelbery 
Norman  W    Huddy.  Jr 
Robert  E   H, ids. in 
Donald  R    Hudson 
Prank  A    Huey 
Gerald  C    HviKgln 
Edward  J   Hughes   Jr 
James  L    Hughes 
Longstreet  M   Hvill 
Gerald  F  Huml 
Jerome  H    Hummel 
Abram  J    Hunter   Jr 
William  F  Hurley 
Karl  H  Hu-.zler 
Wayne  R   Hyatt 
WUton  H   Hyde.  Jr 
Carl  R    Ingebretsen 
Charles  M   Isbell 
Harold  E   Itchkawlch 
Kenneth  M   Iversen 
Clifford  A   Jrttkson 
Richard  D  J.ulcion 
Terry  C  JdcK*)n 
Richard  E  J.ic   bs 
Jack  J  James 
Orville  E   James  Jr 
Herbert  R   Jellander 
Charies  6  Jenkins 
Harry  W  Jenkins. 

Jr 
Fernandez,  Jennings. 

Jr 
R  Thort  G   Jesree 
Thomas  F  Jesseii 
Donald  W  Jessen 
Donald  F  Jogauic 
Richard  F  Johnson 
Gerald  W   Johnson 
Philip  L  Johnson 
Harry  N  Johnson 
Robert  E  Johnson 
William  D  Johaaon. 

Jr 
Robert  E  Johnson 
Kenneth  D  Johnson 
Gene  F  Johnson 
Donald  W  J.jhn?rjn 
Gerald  M  J  .hrvson 
Charles  M  Johnoon 
Polndexter  M.  John- 
son 
Kenneth  W  Johnson 
Ar.thon  C  Johnson.  Jr 
R'.chard  A  Jihnson 
Robert  L  Johnson 
RDt>ert.  B  Johnston 
Clyde  J  Johnston 
Richard  K  Joiner 
Hugh  S  J'.il'.ey 
Carroll  F  Jones 
Kenneth  N  Jonej 
Lloyd  C  Jjnea 
Thomas  E  Jones 
Howard  L  JoseUae 
Alfred  R  Joyner 
David  W  Judd 
R  >bert  N  Kaff 
Charles  W  Kippelmir. 
Stephen  H   Kaster 
Dennis  S  Kay 
R.-hard  3  K.^ye 
Edmund  M  Keefe  Jr 


A.jn  B  Kehn 
Gordon  W  Keiser 
Chirles  F  Kellen- 

barger 
Reginald  C  Kelley,  Jr 
Francis  D  Kel'y 
Glenn  D  KeUy  Jr 
John  F  Kelly  Jr 
Glenn  O  Kennedy  Jr 
J  ime«  P   Kenny 
David  M  Ken  worthy 
James  L.  Kerney 
William  M  Keys 
Denis  J   Klely   Jr 
R  bert  H  Kllbane 
John  J  KUday 
Joseph  D  Kinder 
Pxul  P  King 
Robert  F  King 
Wlllard  E  Kinney   Jr 
Georee  A  Klnser 
.1.  »  J  Klrkpatrick 
Robert  E   Klrkpatrick 
Thomas  P  Ktrland 
Watt  J  KLser 
Julius  P  Klsh  III 
Douglas  H  Klstner 
William  B  Klages 
Joseph  P  Kline 
Donald  P   Kllngler 
Donald  R  Knepp 
James  R   Knibbs 
Grover  C  Knowles 
William  G  Kogerman 
Henry  Kolakowskl 
Frank  P   Kolbe  Jr 
John  T   Komar 
.1  imes  D  K'>ppang 
Robert  C   Korman 
Thomas  J   K  jwalskl 
William  Kretzischmar 
Thomas  W 

Krlmmlnger 
Philip  R   Kruse 
Eugene  P  Kummeth 
Henry  L  Kiinkel 
George  A  Kupels 
Robert  V  Kurlllch 
Bobby  D  Lain 
Clark  S  Lambert 
Edward  J  Land.  Jr. 
Burrell   H    Landes.  Jr 
Vlrgt!   B    Lanham.   Jr 
WllUam  J   Lannes  III 
Roger   F    Lanphier 
Robert    A     Larsen 
Donald  H    l^rson 
Garv   M    Larsot; 
George  H   Larson 
James   E     I-ary 
Jerry   L    Lathrop 
Ray  E  La  Van.  Jr 
Raymond    M    Lawseth 
Ralph  D   Lawson.  Jr. 
John  H   I.awwm 
James  O    Lea 
Robert  P  Ix^arnard 
John  I^e  Cornu 
Gregory  W  Lee 
Otto  J.  Lehrack  III 
Raymond  G   I^idich 
Robert  Leiker 
Francis  J    Lenr..<\rtz  IV 
James  W    Lent.  Jr 
M.u-tm  J   Lenzlnl 
David  C   Levine 
Fr'?derlck   E    Lewis 
Richard  B    I  ew!s 
Thomas  E    l^ewls 
Gerland  E.  Llndgren 
Edward   A    Llndley 
Harry  A.  Ling  II 
Bertram    L.    LlnkonLs 
Dinald  L  Lohmeler 
Wesley  A.  Lokxen 
M-!v;n  H  Long 
Ted  L-ipuszyriaXl 
Ri.inald  M   Ijose? 
Francis  A  I^«lk 
Jack  R   Ljusma 


Gary  N  Loveland 
Graden  E  Loveless 
Mark  E  Loveless 
Francis  L  Loving 
Darren  M   Lowe 
James  W   Lowe.  Jr 
Charles  R  Loyd 
Albert  F  Lucas,  Jr 
James  L  Lumiden 
Rudolph  F  Lusk 
Lawrence  A.  Luther 
Joseph  A  Lutheran 
John  M  Lutton.  Jr 
Donald  O  Lyman   Jr 
Thomas  J  Lyman 
Charles  L  Lynch 
Eugene  A   Lynch 
Perry  D  Lyons.  Jr 
William  D  Lytch.  Jr 
Gerald  E  MacDonald 
Fii'bert  F  Machado 
Peter  M.  Mack 
Gerald  M  Madtson 
John  A.  Magyar 
Frederick  J    Mahady. 

Jr 
WllUam  D  Major 
Robert  A  Millard 
Richard  R   Mannlla 
Douglas  R   Manning 
John  W   Manz.  Jr. 
Puil  S  Marcanl 
Richard  E  Maresco 
Gaetano  Marino 
Klllott  R   Markell.  Jr 
Uivid  E   Marks 
Norman  Marshall 
James  H  Marshall 
Joseph  W   Marshall  III 
Wlllard  D  Marshall 
John  C   M;u-5hall 
John  T  Marshall 
Erwm  J   Martlkke.  Jr 
J.ihn  S  Martin 
BUlle  C   Marrm 
Willi. m  R  Martin 
Daniel  J   Ma.^sey 
Edward  G   Massman 
Robert  J  Mastrion 
Robert  A   Mathews,  Jr 
Robert  A  Mathlesen 
Claide  A  Matson 
David  M   Matteson 
Frederick  R  Matthews 

Jr 
John  M  Mattlace 
James  E   May  Jr 
James  S  May 
Joel  A   May.  Jr 
Joseph  C  Mayers 
William  R   Mc.\dams 
Michael  H   McAfee 
Gary  T  McAlpln 
Ernest  J  McBrlde  III 
Charles  M  McCain 
WllUam  J   McCallum 
John  W  McCarthy 
Anthony  J  McCarthy 
Peter  R  McCarthy 
Frederick  A  Mc- 

Caughan 
WllUam  C   McCIuskey 
Clifford  L   McCraw.  Jr 
Charles  E  McDanal 
Lawrence  J  McDonald 
John  C  McDonald 
James  G   McDonough 
Joseph  F  Mc- 
Donough Jr 
James  R    McElroy,  Jr 
William  T  McFall 
Robert  C   McP.irlane 
Melvin  E  McGaa 
Dayle  O  McGaha 
John  D  McCrehe 
George  M   McGlU 
J.imes  D  Mc- 
Ciowan   Jr 
J.iiTies  P  McHenry 
Robert  C  Mclnteer 


WllUam  A.McIn- 

tyre  III 
Werner  W  Mclver 
Samuel  K   McKee  III 
Thomas  K  McKeown 
Paul  A.  McLaughlin 
John  L.  McLoughlln 
Allan  T  McLean 
Bruce  F  McMillan 
Wilbur  C  McMlnn.  Jr 
Charles  T  McMullln 
Jack  D  McNamara 
TedC  McNeel 
Charles  L  Meadows 
Robert  S  Meok 
Antonio  MedlavlUa 
Clarence  I   Meeks  III 
Ben  A   Meharg 
Spencer  P  Mehl 
Gilbert  R   Melbaum 
Frederick  H 

Mennlng  Jr 
Martin  W   Meredith 
Donald  B  Messer- 

schnudr 
Walter  H  Metscher 
Hirry  R  Metzler 
Richard  H   Meydag 
Robert  O  Meyer 
R»bert  B  Mickey 
Robert  3 

Mlecznlkowskl 
Philip  C   Mlkkelson 
Divld  F  Miller 
WllUam  A  Miller 
Allen  H   Miller 
Thomas  P  Miller 
Harry  R  Mills 
James  D  Mills 
Larry  J   Miner 
Richard  A   Mlro 
Nell  F  Mitchell 
Robert  W   Mitchell,  Jr 
Larry  O   Mitchell 
Alfred  L   Miz? 
Robert  G   Mlze 
George  D  Mjck.  Jr. 
Robert  W   Molyneujc. 

Jr 
Paul  J  Montague 
Joe  D  Moody 
William  B  Mooney 
Alfred  H   Moore 
David  E  Moore 
Raymond  R   Moore 
Robert  C   Moi^^re 
Lawrence  R   Moran 
Jerry  L  Morgan 
James  E   Morgan 
Patrick  J  Mortjan 
Harmon  S  Morgan.  Jr 
Harcourt  A.  Morgan 

III 
Robert  F  Morgan 
John  B   Morlarty 
WllUam  S   Morlarty 
Paul  Morigeaii.  Jr 
John  C   Morris  Jr. 
John  D  Morris 
Philip  R   Morris 
Robert  3  Morris.  Jr 
Lenus  C  Morrison 
Sylvan  E  Mounes.  Jr 
John  J   Mullen,  Jr, 
Robert  R   Mulllns 
Michael  P  Mulqueen 
Thomas  F  Murphy 
Robert  E   Murphy 
Barry  J   Murphy 
John  M  Mushallo,  Jr 
Anthonv  P  Mustaplch 
D<jnald  J   Mvers 
Oran  L.  Myers 
Herbert  T  Nance.  Jr 
Joseph  F  Nardo 
Domlnlk  G  Nargele 
Jacques  C   Navlaux 
James  J  Neal 
James  S  Needham 
Ives  W   Neelv.  Jr 


Robert  L   Nt-fT 
WllUam  P  Negron 
Lyle  K   Nelson 
Donald  E   Newell. 

Jr 
Robert  J  Newman 
Bobby  J   News<]m 
Dav  !d  B   Newton 
James  L.  Neyman 
Bernal  J.  Nlchol. 

Jr 
John  E  Nichols 
John  D  Nlotls 
Robert  K.  Nixon 
Philip  L  Noggle 
Vincent  P.  Nolan 
Edmund  P  Noll 
Jay  R  Norman 
Caldwell  V  Norrert 
David  S  Norton 
Robert  J  O'Brien 
Elton  C  OByrne 
John  M  OConnell 
Martin  H  O'Connor. 

Jr 
W  llllam  J  O'Connor 
Gerald  C  Odgers 
Larry  R  Ogle 
WllUam  W  Ogle 
Fred  E  OgUne 
Larry  L  OLaughlln 
John  H  Olln,  Jr 
Troy  R   Oliver.  Jr 
WllUam  A  Olson 
Robert  R  O'Neill 
Raymond  A  O  NelU 
Samuel  E  Oots 
Alan  L  Orr 
Jonathan  K  Osgood 
Willlan.  H  Osgood 
Ge<3rge    A.    Ostermann 
Ray  T  Pace 
Ptancis  D  Pacello 
Robert  L  Padgett 
Arthur  P  Padlos.  Jr. 
Fred  J  P.ilumbo 
Gary  W  Parker 
Whllden  S  Parker 
Hugh  P  Pate 
Robert  J  Paterson 
Rabun   N    Patrick.   Jr 
Robert  M  Payne 
WllUam  M  Pearce 
Bruce  G  Pearson 
Jeremiah    W     Pearson 

III 
Donald  C  Pease 
Mark  C  Pease 
Alva  E  Peet,  Jr 
Christopher  Peet 
Richard  N  Pegler 
R.jbert  O  Pelott 
Richard  J  Perelra 
Cleofas  Perez.  Jr. 
Thoma.s  H  Perkins 
Joel  N   Peterson 
Bruce  R   Peterson 
Lawrence    E     Peterson 
Charles  R  Petty 
Ronald  F  Pfrlmmer 
Josj'ph  R   Phaneuf 
Jack  W  Phillips 
Daniel  M  Phillips 
Richard  L  Phillips 
A;t>ert  H   PhUll[)8 
Francis  L  Plerl.  Jr. 
Herbert  E  Plerpan 
James  H   Plnnlck 
Raymond  G   Plnson 
J^eph  W   Plnson 
Kenneth  W  Pipes 
John  Plpta 
Stephen  W  Pless 
Floyd  C  Plowman.  Jr 
Reginald  G  Ponsford 

III 
Corbett  G  Pool 
Lloyd  G  Pool 
John  C  Pop>e 
Raymond  E  Porter 
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Charles  W  Porterfleld 
D.ivid  L  Pospisil 
Wlllard  B   Pt>8S 
Garry  D   Prather 
Richard  A   Prestera 
Donald  L  Price 
Ronald  K   Price 
John  L  Prlchard 
Norman  E  Prldgen  Jr 
Russell  C   Prouiy 
David  B  Prue 
En  S  P  Puaa 
John  L  Pyclor 
Harold  F   Pyle.  Jr 
Prank  J  Quadrlnl,  Jr 
James  E  Quill 
David  A  Qulnlan 
William  J   Radack   Jr 
Henry  J  M   RadclitTe 
Russell  W   Rader 
William  M   Riikow  Jr 
Albert  J.  Ransom 
Roger  J   Ranta 
Robert  J   Rasmussen 
Thomas  J  Rauscher 
Revedy  C   Ray  III 
John  W  Raymond 
John  M   Reardon 
Roger  L.  Redelman 
Robert  M   Reed 
William  C   Reed.  Jr 
John  E  Regal 
Robert  J   Regan.  Jr 
Donald  P  Relchert 
Lawrence  E  Held 
Edmund  W  RelUy 
James  E.  ReUly 
John  P  Rellly 
Lawrence  P  Relman 
Owen  B  Renfro 
Gregory  A.  Renge! 
Edward  O  Reusse.  Jr 
Arthur  L  Reynolds 
William  M   Rhodes 
Michael  E  Rich 
Jimmy  D  Richardson 
Tom  V   Rlrhardson 
Howard  L  Rlohey 
Franklin  D  Rlchey 
James  W   Rider 
Kenneth  L   Rider 
WllUam  T  Rldgeway 
Charles  S  Rlgby  III 
Jumes  L  Riggs.  Jr. 
James  T  Riley 
John  D  Riley 
Jon  A  R'.ndflelsch 
Michael  J  Ripley 
Karl  Rlppelmeyer 
Eugene  S  Rlsler  III 
Jules  C  Rivera.  Jr 
Ernest  G   Rivers 
Charles  S   Robb  UI 
George  K  Robinson. 

Jr 
Milton  B   Rogers 
I'orrencp  W.  Rogers 
Brian  W    RoKe 
Robert  F  R.iUer.  Jr 
Lawrence  A  Rolstad 
Ronald  C  Rmik 
Robert  M   Rose 
George  C  Ross 
James  M  Ross 
Robert  A   Ross 
Ronald  K.  Roth 
Richard  B   Rothwell 
Neal  T.  Rountree 
Donald  W  Rourke 
Peter  J   Rowe 
William  B  Rowley 
James  R   Rufflnl 
Leo  K  Russell 
WUllam  E.  Russell 
John  A  Ryan.  Jr 
Roger  K.  Rymaii 
Jaime  3abater.  Jr 
Ramiro  Saenz 
Charles  L  Sale 
Donald  L.  Salem 


Mai/  18,  1967 

Jociep;i  R  Sales 
Robert  E  Salisbury 
Lawrence  R.  Sa.mon 
William  J  Sambito 
Norman  W.  Samniio 
John  W   Samouce 
Charles  W  Sampson 
Bert  '£.  G.  Sandvoas 
Donald  E  Santo 
Joaquin  S  Santos.  Jr. 
Richarc  J.  Sasek 
Nichol.ii  E.  Saunders 
Robert  B  Savage.  Jr 
John  F  Sawyer 
Mich.wel  W.  Sayers 
Michuei  F.  Scanlon 
Paul  Scarborough  III 
Harold  D  Scarbrough 
Joseph  G.  Schamber 
Frederick  S.  Scharar 
Peter  G  Scharf 
Oordcn  R.  Schlagel 
Ronald  W.  Schmld 
Robert  B.  Scholl,  Jr. 
Daniei  W.  Schrader 
Virgil  L  Schultz 
Robert  W  Schussler 
William  F.  Schwab 
Man.'red  E  Schwarz 
Ronald  G.  Schwenkler 
Denver  D.  Scott 
Harold  R  Scott 
Lawrence  E.  Seaman. 

Jr 
Olen  A   Seay,  Jr 
John  t   feeeburger.  Jr, 
Jamer  T  Sehulster 
Jame>;  E  Selway 
Jack  T  Seymour 
Adolfo  F  Sgumbelluri 
James  R  Shaffer 
John  K  ^hannahan 
J.i.mes  P   Shannon 
Bruce  L   Shapiro 
Wavne  E  Shaver 
William  C.  Shaver 
H  W  Shaw 
James  L  Shaw- 
Louts  E  Shaw- 
Walter  C  Shaw- 
James  R  Shea 
Ron.-ilu  M.  Shea 
Thomas  D,  Sheary 
Robert  J  Sheehan 
Darrell  S   Shclor 
Charlff  H  Shelton 
Jerry  L  Shelton 
Lundie  L.  Sherretz 
Troy  T  Shirley 
Jerry  C  Shirley 
John  W  Shoaff 
David  V  Shuter 
Andv  J  Slblev 
Bobbv  G,  Sikes 
Lionel  M,  SUva 
Jerry  I   Simpson 
Gerald  W  Sims 
Samupl  R  Sims 
Cloycp  E  Sinclair 
Benoit  J,  L.  Slrols 
Wmfif  Id  W.  Slsson 
David  T.  Sit^s 
Walter  H.  Sklerkowskl 
Wlllard   E.   Slack 
Ronald  F.  Slahucka 
John  H    Slater 
Robert  W.  Sloan 
Todd  M.  Sloan 
Hardy  A.  Slone 
Frank  M.  Slovlk 
Leonard  K    Slusher 
Cl;de  D.  Smith 
Charles  R.  Smith.  Jr. 
C'ld  B.  Smith 
Janle^  M   Smith 
Stanley  R,  Smith 
Vincent  M  Smith 
William  S.  Smith 
William  J.  Smith 
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Muiiion  R.  Snedeker 
Claude  K.  Snow 
William  F.  Snyder 
Frederick  J.  Snyder 
Frank  R.  Soderstrom 
Thomas  J.  Solak 
Gary    J.    SomervUle 
Donald  W.  Soper,  Jr. 
Merle  G.  Sorensen 
James  P.  Souders 
Richard  G.  Sousa 
Frank  L.  Southard 
James  E.  Sower.  Jr. 
James  A.  Spalth 
John  A.  Speicher 
B.Uy  J.Speights 
John  F.  Spencer 
Burton  P.  Sperry  III 
Lou.s  M.  Spevetz 
Norbert  J.  Spltzer 
Bayliss  L.  Splvey,  Jr. 
John  L.  Spriggs 
Richard  M.  Stacy 
Ronald  Stanford 
J.UTies  E.  Stanton 
Donald  R,  Stanton 
Joseph  L.  Stanton 
David  L.  Steele 
James  L.  Steele 
David  R  Stefanssoa 
George  S.  Steger 
William  C.  Stensland 
Joseph  A.  Sternburg 
Richard  L.  Stewart 
Stanley  R.  Stewart 
James  J.  Stewart 
Donald  L.  Stlegman 
Arthur  L.  Stockburger 
Alan  C.  Stone 
David  T.  Stone 
Ntarion  F,  Stone 
Donald  L,  Stoner 
Rot>ert  H  Strand 
James  E.  Strawn 
James  D.  Strickland. 

Jr. 
William  C.  Stroup 
John  A.  Studds 
Jay  W. StuU 
Joseph  J.  Sucha,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Sullivan 
Harold  D.  Sullivan 
James  V.  Sullivan 
Francis  X.  Sullivan 
Earl  V.  Sullivan.  Jr. 
Edward  N.  Sutton 
Crawford  P.  Swann 
Arnold  R.  Swart 
Michael  L.  Sweeney 
William  T,  Sweeney 
Warren  E.  Sweetser  III 
Robert  W.  Swlgart 
Orson  G.  Swindle  III 
Thomas  E.  Swyney 
Waverly  E.  Sykes,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Sypult 
Glenn  S.  Talt 
..\rnold  Tanzman 
Augustus  T.  Tavls 
Kenneth  T.  Taylor 
Andrew  P.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Lawrence  A.  Taylor 
Jolm  Telles.  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Templeton 
Frederick  S.  Tener,  Jr. 
Joseph  R.  Tenney 
John  B  Terpak,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Terrell 
Vmce  Tesulov 
Dudley  E.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Sidney  E  Thomas 
Henry  E.  Thomas  IV 
Richard  E.Thomas 
Orville  M.  Thompson 
Albert  K.  Thompson 
Richard  K  Thompson 
Richard  T.  Thomson. 

Jr. 
Bruce  D.  Thoreson 


Ronald  J.  Thrash 
George  V.  rhurmond 
William  A.  Tllley.  Jr. 
James  H.  Tlnsley 
Gary  E.  Todd 
Harry  G  Todd 
Kenneth  R.  Town 
Henry  L.  Trimble,  Jr. 
Alfred  L.  Tripp 
James  L.  Trudeau 
Robert  C.  Trumpfhel 

ler 
Prank  W.  TuckwlUer 
Martin  N.  TuU 
James  M.  Tully 
George  E.  Turner 
George  P.  Turner,  Jr. 
Ronald  B.  Tuttle 
John  M.  Tuttle 
Lonnie  S.  UnderhlU 
Thomas  D.  Ungar 
James  M.  Updyke 
Charles  R.  Upshaw 
Luke  J.  Urban 
Theodore  Y.  Uyeda 
Donald  V.  'Vacca 
James  P.  Valllancourt 
Abromo  L.  Vallese 
Rocco  P.  Valluzzi 
Paul  A.  Van  der  Berg 
John  M.  Van  B5s 
James  E.  Van  Fleet 
Hugh  M.  Vann  III 
George  M.  Van  Orden 
Manuel  S.  Vargas,  Jr. 
Amllcar  Vazquez 
Achllle  J.  Verbeck,  Jr. 
Clyde  L.  Vermllyea 
Anthony  A.  Vertuno 
Nat  H.  Vincent 
Robert  L.  Vogt 
Carl  W.  Volz 
Kimball  R.  Wakefield 
Arthur  L.  Wallace,  Jr. 
James  E.  Walsh 
James  R.  P.  Walters 
Hugh  L.  Walters 
WUllam  H.  Wantland 
Harold  T.  Ward.  Jr. 
Richard  T.  Ward 
Robert  W.  Wardlaw. 

Jr. 
David  A.  Warman 
William  R.  Warren 
Robert  P.  Warren 
Dean  L.  Washburn 
WUllam  L.  Waters 
Michael  P.  Waters 
Robert  C.  Watson 
John  C.  Weare 
Paul  S.  Weathers,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Weaver,  Jr. 
Edward  M.  Weber 
Ralph  D.  Webster 
Richard  D.  Weede 
Malcolm  W.  Wehrung 
Richard  J.  Weidner 
Philip  S.  Weigand 
Julian  A.  Welngarten 
Arthur  D.  Weren 
Evan  C.  Werner 
William  H.  West,  Jr. 
Joel  r.  Westfall 
William  H.  Westhoff 
John  L.  Whaley 
Carl  B.  Wheeler 
Joseph  H.  White 
William  H.  White 
George  A.  Whitfield 
Howard  M.  Whitfield 
Arnold  G.  Whlttelsey 
David  Whittlngham 
Justin  H.  Wlckens 
Basil  K.  Wiederhold 
Robert  W.  Wlegand 
Prank  J.  Wllhelm 
John  A.  Williams 
Robert  E.  Williamson 
James  L.  Williams 


John  A.  Williams 
Charles  A.  Williams 
Gary  W.  Williams 
John  B.  Williamson 
David  J.  Willis 
Duane  A.  Wills 
William  B.  Wilson 
Ronald  N.  WUson 
Peter  D.  Winer 
Ehrhard  K.  A. 
-     Wlnkelbrandt 
Paul  C.  Winn 
Herbert  T.  Winston 
Paustin  E.  Wirkus,  Jr. 
David  L.  Wiseman 
Thomas  H.  Wold 
Charles  J.  Wolk,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Wood 
Herbert  H.  Wood 
Randolph  L.  Wood.  Jr. 
David  Q.  Workmon 
Jerry  W.  Worley 
Grant  D.  Wright 
William  E.  Wright 
Moffatt  P.  Wylle 
David  A.  Wyrlck 
George  E.  Yarbrough 
James  H.  Yarnell 
Anthony  A.  Yatsko 
Gordon  K.  Young 
Hoyt  W.  Young 
Richard  K.  Young 
Rafael  Zalles 
Roger  Zensen 
Kenneth  N.  Zlke 
Harvey  L.  Zlmmerle 
Ralph  A.  Zimmerman 
Robert  P.  Zumbado 
John  P.  Baxter,  Jr. 
William  H.  Ganz 
James  R.  Hardin.  Jr. 
John  H.  Redgate 
Ralph  G.  Skordas 
Fredric  M.  Vann 
Frank  L.  Capin 
Robin  W.  Cobble 
Louis  P.  Etcheverky 
Timothy  J.  Geraghty 
Paul  E.  Hackert 
Walter  R.  Hoyle 
Leo  R.  Jamieson 
Kennth  E.  Johnson 
John  H.  Keating 
Arnold  T.  Lawson 
Michael  L.  Lehto 
Billy  L.  McClaln 
John  J.  McDermott 
John  H.  MeESlck 
Roger  L.  Miner 
John  K.  Payne 
Paul  M.  Puletz 
Richard  C.  Schamay 
Victor  B.  Snider 
Mitchell  Stelnber? 
Stuart  R.  Vaughan 
Gerald  A.  Wessels 
Don  C.  Satcher 
Billy  H.  Draffen 
Billy  R.  Massey 
Thomas  P.  Sweden- 

borg 
Jimmy  L.  Usher 
John  P.  Borders 
WUllam  T.  Bosserman 
Rodney  W.  Botelho 
Prank  Bradley 
David  B.  Brown 
Richard  L.  Brown 
Ronald  H.  Brown 
Jerry  M.  Byrd 
David  O.  Clough 
John  D.  Dempsey 
Charles  A.  Donald.  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Corcoran 
John  A.  Harris 
Edward  A.  Lucas 
William  S.  Ostrle 
Donald  L.  Parker 
Paul  W.  Rhinehard 


Richard  W.  Ellison 
William  I.  Perrler 
Ralph  H,  Flagler 
Edmond  D,  Gaucher, 

Jr. 
James  W.  Gresham 
Harold  M.  Griffin 
Sidney  B.  Grimes 
David  J.  Harrington 
Edward  M.  Healey 
George  L.  Hemphill, 

Jr. 
Robert  W.  Holm 
Douglas  B.  James 
Edward  E.  Johnson 
John  D.  Jones 
Robert  G.  Jones 
David  J.  Kent 
Rene  F,  Larrlva 
Matt  J.  Marshall 
Carl  W,  Meier 
David  C,  Mills 
Gerry  M.  Mizer 
Kenneth  J.  Morris 
August  H.  Mulligan 
A.nthony  D.  Nastrl 
Charles  P.  Norton 

The  following-named   officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  quali- 
fication  therefor   as  provided   by  law: 
William  C  Fite  III 


Robert  R.  Panzer 
Haywood  T.  Paul 
Richard  C,  Rich 
John  F.  Rivers 
Clifford  E.  Roberson 
Harrison  \' .  Smother- 
man 
Jack  L  Throckmorton 
James  B  Way 
Ronald  A.  Wlckstrom 
Joseph  J,  L  Yetter 
Peter  F.  Angle 
Calvin  S.  Champion 
Bobby  G,  EXjwning 
Thomas  C.  McClay 
Harold  K  MUls 
Robert  P.  Schelnblum 
Forest  E  Walker 
Thomas  R  Baskett 
Roy  D  Black 
Charles  W  Ross 
Barry  L  Rupp 
Robert  W  Smith 
Robert  A.  Tlebout 
John  C  Pilley 
Russell  T.  Randall 


James  R.  Bowen 
Blair  P.  Conway 
Larry  E.  Craig 
Ronald  K.  Delabarre 
Stuart  A.  Dorow 
Donald  R.  Parrington 
WllUam  G.  Ford 
Donald  H.  Galvln 
John  N.  Holladay 
John  L,  Judy 
Werner  J.  Lltzmann 
Jack  Lucus 
Francis  L,  Martin 
Donald  J.  Matocha 
Richard  D.  Matthews 
Arthur  U.  Mlddleton 
Bobby  J.  Morton 
John  H.  Newton 
Kenneth  W  Phipps 
RaJph  A.  Pineda 
Jimmy  D.  Pope 
Robert  R.  Rebscher 
Edmund  A.  Robitaille 
WUllam  V.  Schmltz 
Jesse  E,  Shelton 
James  A.  Spring 
Ray  B.  St.  Charles 
John  W.  Thelsen 
William  E.  Thomas 
Howard  Vandergeeten 
Richard  W.  Vaughn 
Thomas  T.  Wells 
Nell  A.  Young 
James  A.  AmendoUa 
William  N.  Aycock 
Earl  P.  Basher 
Stuart  C.  Berman 
Lee  H.  Bettls,  Jr. 
John  .•\.  Bicknas 
Robert  J.  Bingaman 
Robert  J.  Bradley 
Theodore  A.  Bravos, 

Jr. 
Terrance  D.  Brown 
WUllam  A.  Brown 
Jack  L.  Buckley 
Dwight  R.  Byers 
Nicholas  F.  Carluccl, 

Jr. 
Ronald  M.  Cowln 
Fred  R.  Crowley 
Karl  E.  Dahlberg 
Curtis  M.  Davis 
John  M.  Doman,  Jr. 


John  M.  Georgl 
Thomas  R.  Glvvln 
Kenneth  L.  Harmon 
Daniel  J.  Hernandez 
Miles  M.  Hodges 
Samuel  J.  Kelly.  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Kennedy 
George  B. 

Kruczkowskl 
Shawn  W.  Leach 
Richard  J.  Long.  Jr. 
Thomas  W,  Longs- 

w-orth 
Patrick  J. 

McElhinney 
Harrison  S,  Merrltt 
Joseph  R  Mitchell. 

Jr. 
John  W.  Moffett 
Jerold  A.  MuUoy 
James  L.  Pendlant, 

Jr. 
John  M.  Ptnkerton 
Thomas  S.  Nelson  III 
Jimmy  W.  McClung 
Alan  R.  McLean 
Walter  C.  Monaghan 
Freddie  M.  Morgan 
George  M.  Patterson 
Louis  T.  Pierce.  Jr 
Charles  W.Plgott 
Claude  W.Relnke 
Thomas  C.  Satterlee 
Charles  Rechtenbach 
Frederick  A.  Reming- 
ton 
James  R.  Rohrback 
Richard  W.  Roddy 
Ronald  J.  Sagnlmenl 
Robert  R.  Sanders 
James  W.  Seal 
Bruce  H.  Simmons 
Dexter  L.  Sullivan 
Patrick  J.  Sullivan 
David  J.  Thompson 
William  P.  Vacca 
Peter  N.  Vldito 
Carlton  P.  White 
Prank  P.  WUbourne  III 
Jamee  D,  Williams.  Jr. 
Lester  H.  Williams.  Jr. 
James  W.  Winn 


Chester  C.  Dombrosky  Wesley  E.  Flanagan 
William  S.  Droste  James  F  Adams 

Daniel  I.  Dudley.  Jr.       Allan  S.  Buescher 
Martin  W.  Dunbar         Ronald  D.  CastUle 
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Francla  J.  Cuddy,  Jr 
Richard  L.  Daerr.  Jr 
Jeffery  D  Davu 
William  J  Davis 
Leonard  E  Dornak 
Thomaa  B  Dowd 
James  J  D'lyle.  Jr 
John  W.  Dumas 
James  A   Epps 


Robert  H.  Kirkpatrlck. 

Jr 
Arthur  N.  Mangham, 

Jr 
William  R  Masclan- 

gelo.  Jr 
Bradford  B.  Meyers 
George  O  Selcke 
Anthony  E.  Sibley 


Thomas  M  Flo  urn  oy,  Richard  A  Stewart 

Jr.  Charles  A  Sudholt 

Curtis  L.  Friable.  Jr.  George  R  Sullivan 

Wallace  Q  Henderson  Stephen  A.  Tace 

Prank  H  Haskell.  Jr  Edward  L  Tralnor 

Michael  E  Ingram  Rotter  L  Williams 

Prank  M  Izenour  Jr  Paul  R  Y'  'Ung 

James  E  Johnson  Phillip  B  Zeman 

The  followliig-r.amed  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade    of    major,    subject    to    qualification 

therefor  as  provided  by  law 

John  B.  Acey  Royce  L  Bond 

John  A.  Adams  WUllam  Boone 

Mara  M.  Adklns  Paul  G  Boozman 

Karl  V.  Alber'.  Albert  G  Btirlan 

Richard  J   AUer  Stephen  Bosbonls 

William  A  Alia;. San  Donald  P  Bowen 

Arthur  R.  Anderson.  Robert  L.  Bradley 

Jr.  Harvey  D.  Bradsh.iw 

Morrts  S.  Anderson  John  D.  Branden- 

Thomaa  C  .\ndrew  horst 

Jr.  Virgil  B  Brandon 

Rol  E.  Andrews  Jack  A.  Brandon 

John  C.  Archbold  Bernard  B. 

Phillip  T.  Arman  Brause.  Jr. 

Stephen  A.  Arm-  Charles  K  Breslauer 

atrong  Clyde  W  Brewer,  Jr. 

Richard  P.  Arm-  La'.vrence  J.  Brlggs 

atrong  William  J.  Brooks 

WUllam  P  Arnold  Phil  E  Brookshlre 

"B"  L.  Avera  Ear!  E.  Brown 

Roger  W.  Badeker  Jerome  W  Brown 

George  N.  Bailey.  Rangeley  A  Brown 

Jr.  Walter  R  Br -^wn 

Richard  A   Bailey  Desmond  F  Browne 

George  L.  Bailey  Ralph  E.  Brubaker 

Robert  L.  Bain-  WUllam  C.  Bryson.  Jr 

bridge  Gordon  H  Buckner  II 

Harry  H.  Balr  Louis  H  Buehl  III 

Ray  L.  Baker  Wayne  F  Burt 

Terrancc  P  Baker  John  J.  Burton 

WUllam  R  Ball  Ernest  W  Buschhaua 

John  A.  Barry  Robert  G   Bustos 

Charles  A   Barstow  Richard  D  Buttolph 

Karlton  L  Batt  P.vsquale  L.  C^cace 

Robert  C  Baugh-  Robert  A  CadweU 

man  Michael  P.  Cady 
WUllam  L.  Becker  Robert  C  Caldwell 
Pierre  H.  Begnaud  Richard  M  Camper 
Roy  L.  Belli  Peter  J  Canza.-.  :> 
Daniel  T.  Benn  Richard  P  Capatosto 
David  R.  Bennett  Joseph  J.  Caputo 
Daryl  E.  Benstead  George  L.  Capwell  Jr 
Arthur  A  Bergman  Ronald  E.  Cardwell 
Carl  P.  Bergstrom.  Charles  A.  Carev 
Jr.  GiryL  Carlson 
PredH.  Berry.  Jr.  Gerald  PCarr 
Herbert  T  Ber-  John  R  Carr.  Jr. 
wald.Jr.  Richard  W.  Can- 
Donald  C.  Blckel  Daniel  I  Carro'.l 
William  V  Bicknel  William  G  Carson.  Jr. 
Donald  C.  Bleger  Sterllnsr  W  Carter 
James  L.  Blegler  Brendan  J.  Cassldy 
Richard  K  Blel  John  G.  Celll 
Edward  A.  Blrzer  Burr  T.  Chambleas 
Daniel  O.  Blsh^p  Guy  R.  Chaney 
Barry  NBittner  Richard    B.    Chapman 
Charles  H.  Black  Ralph  L    Chapman 
Carl  E.  R.  Black  Edward  J.  Chapman. 
James  O  Black  Jr 
Oeorge  M  Blackburn  Albert  K  Charlton 
Wyman  U,  Blakeman  John  W.  Chester.  Jr. 
Richard  J  Blanc  James  J.  Chmellk 
Ronald  E  Blanchard  Keith  L.  Chrlstenaen 
WUllam  A  Bl>  mer  Howard  A.  Chrtaty 
Oeorge  P.  Boemerman  Richard  J.  Claewskl 
Oeorge  J.  Bollard  Arthur  B.  Clark 
Henry  J.  Bond  Ronald  A.  Clark 


Edward  J.  Clarkaon  Stephen  S.  Eisenhauer 

David  M    Clauretle  Robert  B  E'.dridge 

Holly  Clayson  Franklin  P  EUer.  Jr 

Robert  E  Cleveland  Philip  L  Elliott 

John  E   Clewes  Bruce  W  Emberton 

Thadde'oa  3    Coates  Gordon  P   Emery 
Jam.es   R    W    CochranEldon  L  Erickson 

John  K    Cochran  George  J.  Ertlmeler 

John  C    Cofttn  Daniel  C.  Escalera 

FrancU  E.  Colt  Charles  S   Esterllne 

Barry  S  Colassard  William  R.  Etnyre 

Arthur  B    Colbert  Ernest  E  Evans.  Jr. 

Jack  L.  Cole  George  G   Evans,  Jr. 

James  G   Collier  Richard  L.  Evans 

Richard  C.  Conway  John  W.  Everett 

Richard  J    Coogan  Lxi-iiird  W  Fahrnl 

Donald  E   Coombe  Willmm  R.  Falls 

Thomas  D    Cooney  Bob  W  Farley 

Wade  H    Ccnjper  Josepli  L   Pelter 

James  L.  Cooper  Walter  D.  Fillmore 

Robert  M.  Cooper  Robert  J  Finn 

Ji'hn  P.  Cope  Robert  L.  Fischer 

William  L  Costley,  Jr.  Robert  W.  Fischer 

Eugene  3.  Courson  Wilfred  S  Fisher 

James  O.  Cowart,  Jr.  Albert  T.  Fisher 

James  M.  Co.x  Wallace  E.  Fogo 

Ervln  J.  Crampton  WUllam  M.  Foley 

John  E.  Crandell  Tommy  I   Folks 

James  O.  Cranford  Clarence  D  Foreman 

John  D.  Crawford  James  P.  Forhan 

Robert  W  Creighton  WlUl.-'m  J  Forrlatall 

Warren  Q  Cretney  Ralph  Fortle 

Duane  D  Crews,  Jr.  Ro^^er  D   Foster 

Jerry  J  S.  Crittenden  Robert  D  Powner 

Willard  I.  Crumback  William  C.  Prank 

Billy  R.  Cummins  Charles  H   Frazler.  Jr. 

Ernest  C  Cunning-  Bobby  H.  Freeman 

ham,  Jr  Francis  X.  Frey 

John  F  Cxinnlngham  Phillip  B.  F^ledrlcha 

John  R  Cumutt  Alien  L   Fru,-  i 

Kenneth  D  Currv,  Jr.  Robert  L  Fry 

Edward  W  Cuthbert  Victor  J.  FuUadosa 

Stanley  J.  Czubal  Lawrence  Purstenberg 

Denver  T.  Dale  Laurence  R.  Gaboury 

Donald  A  Dalry.-npie  John  A.  Gagen 

Donald  W.  Dane  LoiUs  F  Gagnon 

Samuel  E.  D'Angelo  James  3.  Gahagan 

III  Gerald  P.  Gallagher 

Charles  E.  Daniels  Pat  S  Galligan 

Claude  M  Daniels.  Jr  Henry  R.  Gannan,  Jr. 

William  C.  Davis  Domlnick  R  Gannon 

Charles  J   Dav  Grady  V.  Gardner 

Clvde  D.  Dean  Murvin  T  Garrison 

James  J  Delaney  11  J  *n  H  Gary  III 

Rich.ird  L.  Dennis  Donald  G  G  tscolgne 

Chester  P.  Dereiig  WUllam  J.  Gash 

Neal  L.  Derlckson  Louis  Gasparlne.  Jr. 

Herman  C.  Clarence  U  Gebsen 

Deutschlander  Gerald   W    Geraghty. 
Henry  C  Dewey  Jr- 

OdUlo  M  Diaz  Edward  E.  Gerdlng 

Donald  E  Dilley  Robert  E.  Gibson 

Walter  R.  DlUow  Leo  A  Glkiersleeve 

Clarence  W  Dllworth  R'^be^t  A.  GlUon 

Merrltt  W  Dinnage  Thomas  J  Olpson   Jr 

Arthur  .A  Dlttmeler.  John  J  Glubllato 

Jr.  Lawrence  J.  Godby 

WUllam  E  Dodds  Edwin  J  Godfrey 

Joseph  A.  Ekmnelly  Robert  P  Golns 

Edwin  J.  E>oran  Joseph  P  Golden 

Joseph  G  Doser  Winston  O  OoUer 

Jay  A   Dnub  John  C  Gonzalez 

Lloyd  J  Draayer  Lloyd  E  Goodwlne 
William  Drebushenko   R^ibert  P  Gore 

John  L.  Drlefer  Richard  J   Gowdv 

Thim.us  K  Duffy  Prank  E.  Graham 
George  H  Dunn  II  Roland  N   Grattan 

J  ihn  D  Dunn  -Arthur  L   Graves 

RusBell  M.  Dunn.  Jr  James  R.  Green 

James  A   Dupont  Robert  P  Green 

Marcle  J  Earles  Wall.ice  M  Greene  III 

George  F  E^bltt,  Jr  Jesse  R  Greer 
OrvUle  R   Etimondson   Joe  L  Gregorcyk 
Myrddrn  E  Fxlwards      Charles  E  Griggs 
Raymond  W  Edwards  Billy  M  Grimes 

Thomas  L.  Edwards  Esta  D  Grissom 
Martin  J  Egan.  Jr.         Vincent  J.  Gulnee,  Jr. 
Robert  P  Eggers  Darold  L.  Guttormson 


Charles  R.  Habcood 
Robert  D.  Hagan 
Roger  C   Hai^Tty 
Richard  E   Haislip 
Robert  F.  Hallett 
I'hoinas  M.  Hamlin 
Floyd  L.  Harding 
Edward  A   Harney 
James  T  Harrell  III 
Jerry  M   Harrison 
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Joseph  B  Knotts 
Ch;u-les  H  Knowles 
John  R.  Koch 
Russell  I  Kramer 
Billy  D.  Kraxbeger 
Peter  N.  Kress 
Richard  S  Krolak 
Ronald  W.  Kron 
Harold  F.  Kuhn 
Jene  R  Kutchmarek 


Franklin  A   Hart.  Jr.      Freii  K  Lacey,  Jr. 
Vincent  P   Hart,  Jr.        Bobby  T.  Ladd 
Jack  Haskins  Raymond  C.  Lafser 

Richard  W   H.twthorne.^Uan  W.  Lamb 
Charles  H   Hayes  Richard  H.  Lang 

Manuel  H   L.  Hedfres      Tliomas  J  Lapham 
Joseph  C   Hedrick  Erik  Larsen 

James  R   Heflin  Eddis  R.  Larson 

Donald  C   Helm  Ralph  L  Lary,  Jr. 

Edward  J   Helse  Raymond  P.  Latall  Jr. 

Charles  C  Hejde  John  B  Lavelle 

Samuel  H  Helms  Herbert  F.  Lawsor.  Jr, 

Ted  R.  Henderson  Curtis  G  Lawson 

Charles  A  Henry  WUlard  T.  Layton  III 

How  ird  B   Henry  George  H  Leach 

John  A  Herber  Thomas  G.  Leach 

Herbert  M.  Herther        James  E  C  Leavitt  Jr. 
Arthur  R.  HIckle  Walter  R  LedbetTer 

Gary  W  Hintz  jr. 

James  C  Hltz  Rodney  H  Ledet 

Charles  E.  Holcomb        Richard  P  Lee 
David  V  Holies  Robert  D.  Leipold 

Lyell  H.  Holmes  David  A  Lerps 

George  N.  Holstead         Stanley  P.  Lewis 
J  hn  G   H(x  per  Arthur  J.  Lledel 

Joseph  E  Hopkins  vVllUam  H.  Light.  Jr. 

John  A  Livingstone 
Russell  Lloyd.  Jr. 
Frederick  A  Lockt- 
John  E  Lockie 
Roljert  E  Loehe 
John  E  Lorzlng 
WUllam  J  Lottman 
Peter  FLottsfeldt 
Donald  L.  Humphrey     ^ ^^     .^  j  Louder 
Prankim  G  Hutchln-    ^^^j^*-^  3  Loughry 

s°"-  •^''  Earl  P.  Lovell 

Richard  C  Hyatt  ^  Lowe,  Jr. 

f°^"  °  I"^,^^-""         Bill  G.  Lowrev 
WlllD.IsbeU  Anthony  Lukeman 

^^""'LVVJ.,  DanJ.C.Lyttle 

Donald  E  Jackitt  j,^^,^  j^  ^^^^ 

Glenn  G  JacJcs  Cornelius  W.  Mac- 

Fa  rl  an 
Benjamin  E.  Macha 
Bruce  M.  MacLaren 
Robert  T. 

MacPherson 
G.  rdon  E.  Malone 


Denis  R.  Horn 
Thad  A.  Hoyer 
Willi. im  D  Hubbard 
John  Hubner 
Ricii  ird  .A  Huckle 
Robt>rt  R  Hull 
WUllam  S.  Humbert 
III 


Harold  L  Jackson    Jr 
Phillip  M.  Jacobs 
Russell  E  JamUson 
Edward  P  Janz 
FldeliLS  W.  J.iri.ot 
James  Jaross 
Arthur  E.  Jenaen 


r>   I.  -4.  .    T„v,„.n^  Frank  M.  Manrod 

Robert  A.  Johnaon  \  ,,,„„.„„„ 

Keller  P.  John.son.  Jr.  J°'^»  '^   Manzlone, 

Richard  J.  Johnson  .  •^'■-     ,,.,„,„, 

Leroy  E.  Johnaon  -^■^'^"''' f  ^^^!^^ 

Carl  B.  Johnston  ^^'"^-^  W.  Marks 

George  E.  Jones  R.  y  M  Marks 

Homer  P.  Jones  Leon.ird  R  Markwitz 

Paul  R.  Jones.  Jr.  J'-'*'P>'  «  M.^rosek 

Robert  C.  Jonea  Gene  H  Martin 

Thomas  W.  Jonea  M.uniel  O.  Martinez 

Conrad  A,  Jorgenaon  Frank  W  Martino 

Walter  A.  Jupp  Duir.Ad  G  Mason 

Billy  J.  Kahler  Robert  B.  Mason 

Larrv  A  Kaufman  James  E  Mas' ers 

Louis  K.  Keck  Frederick  A.  M.itheus 

John  J.  Keenan  Jack  L,  Maxwell 

Jerry  E  Kehrle  Carlos  K  McAlee 

Donald  E   Keller  William  F.  McCaffrey 

Edwin  P.  Kelly  John  J  McCarthy 

Francis  J  Kelly  Howard  J   McCr.rty 
R.tymond  G.  Kennedy. Douglas  A. 

Jr.  McCaughey,  Jr 

Hugh  T.  Kerr  Charles  A  McClu?key 

Alvah  J  Kettering  Melvln  W,  McCoury. 
Harrison  W.  Klmbrell       Jr. 

Homer  L.  P.  King  Cliarles  J  McDon,.:d, 
Robert  D.  King  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Klrby  Oliver  G  McDonald 
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Thomas  G.  McFarland, Thomas  J.  Pentecost 

Jr.  Edward  R.  Perron 

Kent  A.  McFerren  James  M.  Ferryman, 
James  M.  McGarvey         Jr. 

William  D.  McGulre  Bert  W.  Peterka 

Jimmy  B.  Mclnroe  George  E.  Peterson 

Gecrge  X.  McKenna  Perry  M.  Peterson 

WU'.li.m  E.  McKlnstry  Richard  Petroff 

George  P.  McMahon,  David  W.  Phlfer 

Jr.  Charles  L.  Phlllipe 
James  L.  McManaway  Louis  J.  Piantadosl 

James  P.  McNeils  James  D.  Pierce 

John  E.  Mead  Edward  R.  Pierce 

Paul  F.  Melcher  Bruce  A.  Pifel 
Stanley  J   Michael,  Jr. Stephen  J.  PIshock 

Herman  M.  Mlcheels  Charles  H.  Pitman 

James  A.  MUIer  Charles  O.  Pitts,  Jr. 

Henry  G.  Miller.  Jr.  Robert  Plant 

Donald  R.  Miller  James  A.  Poland 

Clarence  B.  Miller  Alphonse  G.  Potenza 

Robert  C.  Miller  Raymond  R.  Powell 

James  E.  MlUer  James  E.  Prather.  Jr. 

Harry  L.  Mills  Richard  L.  Prather 

Donald  E.  Mllone  George  E.  Pratt 

Edward  G.  Milone  Leonard  T.  Preston,  Jr. 

Robert  L.  Modjeskl  Daniel  Prudhomme 

John  P.  Monahan  Joseph  C.  Purcllly,  Jr. 

Hubert  A.  Monteau  Frederick  E.  Pyeatt  HI 

James  D.  Moody  Theodore  M.  Qulnlan 

Jacob  W.  Moore  Harold  V.  Radabaugh 

Robert  H,  Moore  Charles  G.  Rahm,  Jr. 

Rich. ird  G.  Moore  Lonnie  E.  Ranasey 

Tlwm;ifi  R.  Moore  WUllam  T.  Read 

Jlmmle  G.  Morgan  Bobby  J.  Ready 
Wiillani  S  Morgan,  Jr.  Thomas  S.  Reap 

James  M.  Moriarty  John  E.  Redelfs 

Rlch.ird  J.  Morley  Carroll  G.  Redman 

JohnA.Morra  Clifford  E.  Reese 

John  B.  Morris  Michael  P.  Reeves 

McLendon  G.  Morris  John  P.  Relchert 

John  C.  Morrison  Herbert  J.  L.  Reld 

Michael  Mura  Robert  D.  Reld 

Edmond  J.  Murphy  Robert  J.  Reld 

Dennis  J.  Murphy  Frederick  J.  Relslnger 

John  D.  Murray  William  R.  Riddell,  Jr. 

Michael  P.  Murray  Reginald  H.  Rldgely  in 

Bryce  A.  Mutch,  Jr.  Prancls  Rlney 

Louis  B  Myers  Richard  G.  Ritchie 

Thomas  A.  Nalle,  Jr.  Robert  O.  Rltts 
Arthur  A.  Nelbach,  Jr.  John  W.  Roberts 

Herbert  E  Nelson  Richard  S.  Robertson 
Thomas  W.  Nelson.  Jr,  Stanton  H.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Clarence  T.  Newklrk  James  A.  Roberts 

Harll  W.  Newton  Charles  D.  Robinson 

John  T.  Nichols  Jon  R.  Robson 

Paul  P.  Nleland  Robert  T.  Roche 

Joe  B.  Noble  Henry  W.  Roder 

Donald  J.  Norrls  Charles  L.  Rodgers 

Jerome  L.  Norton  John  A.  Rogers  II 

WUliam  H.  Nulty  George  P.  Rogers,  Jr. 

Arthur  H.  Nussel  Robert  P.  Rose 

Charles  W.  Oaks  Joseph  S.  Rosenthal 

David  E.  Obuhanych  Richard  D.  Ross 
Joseph  P.  Obymachow WUllam  H.  Ross,  Jr. 

David  L.  Odom  Barry  P.  Rust 

John  S.  Oldham  Patrick  J.  Ryan 

John  P.  Oliver  Paul  M.  Rvan 

Carl  B.  Olsen,  Jr.  James  N,  Ryder 

Stephen  Ondrako,  Jr.  George  W.  Ryhanych 

Thomas  J.  Ortman  Peter  N.  Samaras 

Alfon.so  O.seguera  Albert  L.  Sanders 

Bobble  G.  Overcash  Glen  Sanford 

Charles  D  Overtnrf  .'^merico  A.  Sardo 

James  L  Owens  Patrick  J.  Saxton 

Fred  Owlett  Davis  Sayes 

Billy  E  Pafford  Peter  C.  ScagUone.  Jr. 

James  E.  Page  Kenneth  L. 
James  C.  Page  Scarborough 

Eddie  C.  Paige.  Jr.  Donald  A.  Schaefer 

Jimmy  L.  Pappas  Eugene  E.  Schllhab 

Charles  E.  Parker  Harold  Schofleld 

James  R.  Par.sons  Charles  W.  Schrelner, 
Kenneth  G.  Patterson       Jr. 

Frederick  D  Patter-  James  E.  Schulken 

son.  Jr  Leo  J.  Scolforo,  Jr. 

Donald  C.  Pauley  Roger  P.  Scott,  Jr. 

Marvin  E.  Peacock  Charles  C.  Seabrook 

Matthew  B  Peck,  Jr.  Jay  G.  Sellers 


Jimmy  D.  Sells  Charles  Tye 

Walter  C.  Service  III     John  T.  Tyler 
Karl  E.  Sbarff  Charles  J.  Tyson  III 

Glenn  J.  Shaver,  Jr.       Alfred  L.  Vail 
Speed  P.  Shea  Mario  S.  Valentin! 

WUllam  S.  Shea  Harry  C.  Valentine,  Jr. 

Jerry  L.  Shelton  Charles  M.  van  Manen 

John  J.  Sheridan  Predrlc  J.  Vanous 

James  R.  Sherman        Donald  J.  Verdon 
George  M.  Shl£3er,  Jr. William  R.  von  Harten 
Gordon  E.  Shockley       Ralph  V.  Walker,  Jr. 
Leonard   O.   Short,  Jr. Hobart  M.  Wallace,  Jr. 
James  D.  Shubert  Alphonse  I. 

William  P.  Shunkey,         Warczakowskl 

Jr.  Charles  Ward 

Con  D.  Sllard,  Jr.  Lloyd  K.  Warn 

Joseph  A.  Slier  James  W.  Warner 

Colben  K.  Slme,  Jr.        Donald  S.  Waunch 
Paul  D.  Slack  John  D.  Way 

George  P.  Slade  Edwin  G.  Weatherford 

Alois  A.  Sleplcka  Donald  E.  Webb 

Donald  G.  Smith  Gerald  A.  Welland 

Harry  E.  Smith,  Jr.        Prank  V.  Well er 
Jack  P.  Smith  Robert  J.  Weiss 

James  T.  Smith  James  A.  Wells,  Jr. 

Lloyd  W.  Smith,  Jr.       Thomas  M.  Wheeler 
Rodgers  T.  Smith  Richard  J.  Wheelock 

Roland  E.  Smith  Earl  P.  Whipple,  Jr. 

WUllam  R.  Smith  Prancls  V.  White,  Jr. 

Howard  L.  Snider  Fred  T.  Whitman 

Robert  L.  Snyder  William  W.  Wldener 

Vlto  M.  Solazzo  Lester   D.    Wldick,    Jr. 

Allen  H.  Somers  Robert  J.  Wiedemann 

Donald  R.  Sparks  Richard  A.  Wieland 

Noel  W.  Spencer,  Jr.      Eric  H.  Wieler 
Richard  P.  Spreler         Daniel  E.  Wight,  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Spreitzer     Kenneth  H.  Wllcor 
David  N.  Sprott  Charles  P.  WUUams 

Cleo  P.  Stapleton,  Jr.Martin  J,  Williams 
Alfred  E.  Stark  Clifton    C.     WllUams, 

Victor  D.  Stauch.  Jr.         Jr- 
Richard  G.  Steffey  Donald  G.  WUUams 

Walter  R.  Stendahl,  Jr.  James  W.  Willkomm 
William  D.  Stephanl      Paul  A.  Wilson.  Jr. 
Arthur  C.  Stephens,       Willis  E.  WUson,  Jr. 

Jr.  James  M.  Wlnberg 

wnuard   M.   Stephens  Robert  C.  Wise 
Joseph  W.  Stevens,  Jr.  Henry  P.  Witter 
Arthur  L.  Stewart,  Jr.  Robert  J.  Woeckener 
Ray  N.  Stewart  Donald  WoJcUc 

Ray  B.  Stlce  Billy  D.  Womack 

Joseph  P.  Stlne  Pitz  W.  M.  Woodrow, 

Edgar  R.  Stoddart,  Jr.     Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Stokes,  Jr.  Larry  D.  Woody 
WUllam  K.  Stratford    Peter  R.  Worden 
Robert  D.  Stuckey        Peter  Yadlowsky 
Donald  E.  Sudduth       Walter  N.  Yanochlk 
Prancls  T.  Sullivan      John  R.  Yates,  Jr. 
Bennle  W.  Summers     David  L.  Young 
Theodore  D.  Svoboda  Martin  V.  Young,  Jr. 
WUllam  G.  Swlgert       Charles  L.  Zangaa 
Bernace  M.  Symm        James  R.  Zlemann 
William  A.  Sypnlewskl Karl  A.  Zimmerman, 
Robert  C.  Tashjlan  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.   Charles  D.  BaUey 
David  A.  Telcbmann    Brudge  B.  Barrow 
Bernard  R.  Terhorst    Andrew  P.  Bauer 
Daniel  E.  Terrell,  Jr.      David  J.  Beard 
John  W.  TerwUllger     Jolm  R-  Black 
Robert  R.  Thomley       Daniel  W.  Brown 
Arthur  B.  Thompson, Ronald  W.  Campbell 

Jr.  Robert  W.  Gromme 

Charles  E.  Thompson   Ernest  U.  Meier 
James    R.    Throgmor- Morris  A.  Miller 

ton  Hugh  L.  Scott  III 

Wlnfrled  M.  Thur-         David  L.  Althoff 

man,  Jr.  David  H.  Anderson 

Dwight    R.    Tlmmons.Aloysius  J.  Bannigan 

Jr.  Robert  W.  Barber 

Edward  C.  Tlpshus        James  C.  Brown 
Eugene  R.  Tlrk  Arthur  C.  Crane 

Frederic  L.  Tolleeon      Bernard  C.  Darr 
Robert  W.  Topping        Clarence  L.  Davis 
David  C.  Townsend       Wales  S.  Dixon 
Thomas  A.  Townsend    Gordon  D.  Dodson 
George  E.  Toyeas  Donald  G.  Dunlap 

Jerome  P.  Trehy  Howard  D.  Gress,  Jr. 

Leon  B.  Turner  Jerome  T.  Haeen 


James  L.  Harrison 
Vlncil  W.  Hazelbaker 
Richard  P.  Hebert 
Edward  C.  Hertberg 
EUgar  A.  House 
Thomas  B.  Jackson 
Raymond  A.  Jaslca 
John  A.  Jennings.  Jr. 
Kevin  M.  Johnston 
Joseph  J,  Kane 
John  K.  Knope 
Edward  T.  Langley 
Hugh  N.  Levin 
Julius  M.  Lewis 
Horace  S.  Lowrey,  Jr. 
James  F.  Lloyd 
Thomas  R.  Maddock 
Marvin  P.  Mann 
George  Matoian 
Robert  D.  Miller 
Robert  G.  Miller 
David  H.  Mitchell 
Robert  D.  Myers 
Fred  G.  Newcomb 
Duane  P.  Newton 
Billy  D.Oneal 
Michael  Fallal 
Hewitt  C.  Perkins 
Delbert  G.  Ranney 


Eugene  W.  Rawlins 
Elwln  Relchert,  Jr. 
Alvin  P.  Ribbeck 
Bruce  B.  Rutherford 
Gary  L.  Rutledge 
Norbert  P.  Schnlppel 
Charles  V.  SmUle,  Jr. 
Clarence  E.  Smith,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Waldvogel 
Billy  G.Wilklson 
Martin  A.  Yarnell 
Hans  A.  Z&;;der 
John  T.  Zych,  Jr. 
Walter  Zytkewicz 
Alvin  J.  Doublet 
Warner  H.  Fellows 
Duane  R.  Van  Note 
Richard  W.  Dlener 
Myri  S.  Engel,  Jr. 
Jimmie  L.  Green 
James  B.  Harrison,  Jr. 
Francis  M.  Logan 
Charles  L.  McCauIey 
Bert  L.  Meek 
Jose  A.  Ramirez 
Van  S.  Reed 
Robert  E.  Short 
Norman  A.  Smith 
James  H.  Vandever 


The  following-named   officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps   for  permanent   appointment  to 
the    grade    of    first    lieutenant,    subject    to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
David  P.  Allen  Donald  R.  Langfeld 

Arlie  W.  Demlen  Patrick  F.  Mcaleer 

Mark  F.  Felske  John  F.  Morgan 

Robert  D.  L.  Heureux,  Joel  D.  Parks,  Jr. 

Jr.  James  R.  Rlordan 

James  E.  Secrist  Ralph  S.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Billy  L.   Speed  Ernst  U.  A.  Schultes 

Charles  G.  Tyrlan,  Jr.  James  C.  Shumaker 
Sidney  A.  EUertson       Carlton  F.  Wall,  Jr. 
Denis  J.  Anderson,  Jr.  William  D.  Wester 
John  T.  Boyer  Harold  B.  Wilber 

James  L.   Carlson         James  W.  P.  Andrews 
John  O.  Christiansen, Ben  L.  Dyals 

Jr.  Norman  G.  C.  Kerr 

John  P.  Danko  Charles  D.  Lea 

Thomas  E.  Dieter  James  L.  Lucas 

Stephen  R.  Pulk  Kevin  F.  MacDonald 

Donnie  H.  Hester  Joseph  J.  Morrlssey  III 

Michael  B.  Johnson       Roger  D.  Partington 
James  M.  Kelly  Harry  P.  Forth,  Jr. 

Edward  J.  Kline  Kenneth  R.  Reed 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  18,  1967: 

Department  of  Justice 

James  Patrick  Rielly,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Patent  Office 

Don  D.  Andrews,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  examiner  in  chief,  U.S.  Patent 
OfHce. 

Frederick  M.  Strader,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  examiner  In  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

George  A.  Goreckl,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
examiner  in  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

Equal  Employment  Oppobtunttt 
Commission 

Vicente  T.  Xlmenes,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1,  1971. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  ov 
Review 

Dennis  L.  McElroy,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expiring  July 
15,  1972. 
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Congreitman  Frank  Annunzio 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILXINOLS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  %vith 
<i  deep  sense  of  pndt  and  admiration 
that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  colleague  of  mine,  who  lends 
more  than  a  substantial  contribution  not 
only  to  the  Illinois  delegation  here  in  the 
House  01  Representatives,  but  to  this 
distinguished  bixiy  as  a  whole. 

Congressman  Frank  Annunzio.  who 
was  recently  recognized  as  "Man  of  the 
Year,"  by  the  Chicago  West  Suburban 
Chapter  of  UNICO,  deserves  not  only  the 
praise  of  h:s  fellow  Illinois  Members,  but 
also  that  of  the  entire  Nation  fui  his 
most  commendable  service  to  the  Ital- 
ian-American community 

UNICO.  as  many  of  us  know ,  is  a  dedi- 
cated community  service  organization 
which  takes  as  its  motto.  Service  Above 
Self."  It  can  be  credited  with  many  fine 
accomplishmeiits.  among  which  are 
noted  the  awarding;  of  hundreds  of 
scholarships  to  deserving  students,  send- 
ing of  thousands  of  underprivileged 
youngsters  to  fresh  air  camps;  raising  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  In- 
ternational i-ellef .  and  many  more  about 
which  we  could  go  on  further. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  such  a  con- 
structive and  essential  organization  as 
UNICO  has  chosen  to  bestow  upon  Con- 
gressman ANNUNno  the  honor  uf  this 
selection  It  is  most  heartening  to  know 
that  at  a  time  when  there  are  those  in 
this  country  who  would  tiT  to  dlsmerge 
the  Italian-American  community  of 
America,  there  are  businessmen  who 
would  as.semble  to  not  only  salute  a  gieat 
Congressman,  but  to  join  together  in  a 
mutual  effort  to  establish  a  stable  as 
well  as  effective  organization  of  lasting 
accomplishments.  It  is  groups  like 
UNICO  that  represent  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Italo-American  community  which 
has  contributed  to  Americas  t'rowth 
since  the  ver>'  beginning  of  our  Republic. 

Congressman  Fr\nk  ANNrNzio.  before 
coming  to  the  C(jn^re.ss  in  1964,  left  an 
impressionable  mark  In  the  State  of 
Illinois,  which  comes  only  as  a  result  of 
his  hard  work  and  dedication  in  the  areas 
of  labor,  education,  and  numerous  civic 
and  charitable  organizations  Not  only  is 
It  appropriate.  Mr  Speaker,  but  also  war- 
ranted that  I  today  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  the  actl\  ities  of  my  colleagiae. 
who  has  served  as  a  true  statesman  since 
he  has  come  to  the  House,  and  Is  deserv- 
ing not  only  of  our  recognition  here  In 
this  body,  but  of  that  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois 

Prank  ANNrszio  is  a  schoolteacher  bv 
profession  and  it  Is  this  background 
which  has  helped  him  become  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  Memt)ers  of  Congress 
We  all  applaud  h:s  impressive  contribu- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  and  frequently  find  ourselves 


seeking    his    expert    advice    in    matters 
commg  before  his  committee. 

Mr  Speaker.  F'rank  Annunzio  has 
broujiht  a  new  dimension  of  dignity  to 
the  entire  Italo-American  community 
and  a  new  spirit  of  leadership  to  the  in- 
spiring causes  which  Italian-Americans 
espouse  for  the  good  of  all  Americans  in 
the  UnitEd  States  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  Frank  Annunzio  In  this 
Congress 

I  think  that  House  Resolution  171  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature  best  characterizes 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Illinois  to- 
ward this  man  of  outstanding  ability  and 
dedication,  and  the  text  of  that  resolu- 
tion, which  had  36  members  of  the  Il- 
linois House  as  sponsors  follows: 
HovsE  Resolution   171 

Whereas.  The  Honorable  F^anlc  Annunzio, 
Uiuted  States  Representative  from  the  "th 
congressional  district  uf  Illinois,  has  been 
selected  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Chicago 
West  Suburban  Chapter  of  L'nlco.   and 

Whereas.  This  proud  honor,  to  be  awarded 
.it  the  8th  annual  dinner  dance  to  be  held 
Saturday,  May  13,  1967  at  the  Pontana  Dor 
Restaurant,  will  be  bestowed  upon  a  well 
deserving  man,  lor  Congressman  Annunzio 
has  been  a  guiding  light  where  darkness  has 
generally  prevailed;  he  has  served  youth 
through  The  Better  Boys  Puundatlon  and  the 
Catholic  Youth  Organization,  he  has  ac- 
tively served  to  better  community  relations 
through  his  participation  on  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  Human  Relations,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Italian  Migration  the  executive  board  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  uf  Italian-Americans; 
he  has  untiringly  participated  In  and  con- 
tributed to  such  charitable  and  service  ac- 
tivities as  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Little  Flower  Society,  Carmelite  Fathers,  the 
Annual  St  Jude  Banquet.  Claretlan  Fathers 
and  as  general  chairman  of  the  Villa  Scala- 
bnnl  Development  fund  as  well  as  countless 
i.ther  civic,  charitable  and  educational  ac- 
tivities; and 

Whereas.  Contlnuoiwly  In  the  service  of 
tie  public  in  stich  capacities  as  educator. 
■  hwirmnn  of  the  war  R.itlon  Board  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Compensation,  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Illmols  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Health  and  Safety  nnd  Director  of 
Labor  for  the  Stite  of  Illinois  from  1949  to 
1952  Congressman  Annurzlo  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  devotion  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  Is  certainly  deserving  of 
t.ie  "Man  of  the  Year"  a'vnrd;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  Bv  t'le  Hou$r  of  Repre^entatne^ 
of  t'le  Seienty-Hfth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  that  we  congratulate  the 
Man  uf  the  Year",  the  Honoratle  Frank 
.Annunzio,  Representative  from  the  7th  con- 
gressional district  for  this  great  honor  be- 
stowed upt)n  him  by  the  Chicago  West  Sub- 
urban Chapter  of  Unlco;  that  we  commend 
Congressman  Annunzio  for  his  ouistrindlng 
service  to  the  people  of  his  community,  his 
State  and  his  country:  and  that  a  suitable 
cipy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  mm. 

The    officers    of    UNICO    which    paid 
such   an    inspiring   tnbute   to   our   col- 
league. Mr  Annunzio  are  listed  herewith 
fNICO   Nation*!.     CHUAr.<i   West   Suburban 
Chapter 

James  V    Battlsta.   Di5trtrt  Govenor. 

OrrtCERS  FOR  1067 

Dr   Sam  J    Glortoeo.  President 
John    Battlsta.   Executive   Vice   President. 
Tony  Audlno.  First  Vice  President 
Jack   Cerone.   Second   Vice   President 


T>n7  Quatraro,  Recording  Secretary- 
Joe  CiUclti.  Recording   Secretary. 
Harry  PucUlo.  Corresponding  Secretary. 
IM    A  J.  Ceddla,  Treasurer. 
Seven   Buttlta,   Sergeant -at -Arms 
Directors:     Edward    Del    Genlo.    Rxco    Dl 

Grazlo,  Vincent  R   Lucai.la,  Bernard  FioRlto. 

Ralph  Castrovlllarl,  James  Battlsta. 

Chaplain     Father  Thoir.;ii  Vitro.  St.  Giles 

Church. 

Dinner  Dance  Committee:   Angelo  Proven- 

/iiiio.  Chairman:  Jack  Cerone,  Ralph  Mnssey. 

John  Battlsta    Nunzlo  Tlsci 

Scholaiship  Committee:  Ralph  Castrovll- 
larl.   Chairman;     Dr.    S     J.    Glortoso     Harry 

PuclUo,  Dr    Albert  Cecldl.i 

Frank  Annunzio  was  born  and  raised 
in  Chicago  and  was  graduated  from  its 
public  schools  and  entered  DePaul  Uni- 
versity, attendin.^  night  classes. 

He  earned  a  B  S.  depree  and  took  on 
postgraduate  studies  and  was  granied  a 
ma-ster's  demee  iii  education  While  still 
attending  DePaul  he  taught  in  Chicago 
hich  .schools  for  9  year.~- 

He  became  the  director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Labor  under  Gov.  Adlal 
Stevenson. 

Mr.  Annunzio  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1964  and 
reelected  in  1966 


Certificate  of  Achievement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALlmBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18.  1967 

Mr.   GUBSER     Mr     Speaker,    tonight 
the  American  Legion  Post  No.  217.  in  my 
hometown  of  Gilroy.  will  present  a  Cer- 
t  ficate  of  Achievement  to  Sgt   James  J 
Calvino.  as  an  outstanding  police  ofTicer 

Sergeant  Calvino  is  truly  a  career  law- 
enforcement  ofBcer.  He  came  to  Gilroy 
after  7  years  of  .service  with  the  Los 
Banos  Police  Department  and  has  con- 
tinued his  professional  advancement  and 
community  service. 

He  has  studied  police  science  at  San 
Jose  City  College  and  taken  classes  in 
fingerprint  classitication  narcotic  con- 
trol, and  traffic  enfuiccment  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  completed  seven  courses  at 
Gavilan  College  in  the  last  4  years  and 
attended  the  FBI  general  enforcement 
class  and  the  basic  academy  for  police 
officer  training 

Sergeant  Calvino  hai^  devoted  himself 
to  teaching  classes  for  industrial  em- 
ployees and  has  instructed  at  the  Cen- 
tral Coast  Counties'  Police  Academy  for 
3 'a  years  He  has  al.so  instructed  in  the 
National  Safety  Council  driver  improve- 
ment course  and  a  course  m  criminal  law 
and  has  been  active  in  carrying  on  the 
highly  successful  police-community  rela- 
tions meetings. 

He  was  promoted  to  sergeant  in  1964 
and  has  an  outstanding  record  with  the 
Gilroy  Police  Department 

Sergeant  Calvino  has  been  active  in 
other  community  activities.  He  has 
planned  and  organized  a  bicycle  safety 
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rodeo  sponsored  by  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce  and  has  participated  in 
Boy  Scouts  courts  of  honor.  He  has 
served  on  oral  boards  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  has  given  examinations 
for  the  fingerprinting  merit  badge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  record  of  not 
only  a  fine  police  ofBcer  but  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  both  his  nation  and 
his  local  community. 

We  owe  much  to  the  Sergeant  CaJvinos 
all  over  the  Nation  and  I  am  pleased  that 
Post  217  has  given  him  the  honor  and 
recognition  he  has  earned  and  so  richly 
deserves.  . 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  at  the  First  International 
Agribusiness  Conference  on  "The 
Search  for  International  Food  Balance" 
Sponsored  by  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
May  11,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  ad- 
dressed a  most  unusual  assembly  of 
American  businessmen  and  investors  who 
recognize  the  powerful  impact  of  the 
agricultural  community  on  the  entire 
economy  of  .A,merica  and  yes.  Indeed,  the 
entire  world. 

Tlie  first  International  Agribusiness 
Conference  was  sponsored  in  Chicago  by 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Present  at  the  banquet  which  Vice 
President  Humphrey  addressed  was  a 
tremendously  distinguished  group  of 
.\merican  businessmen  who  are  working 
m  harmony  and  unison  with  the  agricul- 
tural commuiuty  of  this  country. 

I  am  proud  that  Chicago  was  the  host 
to  this  first  International  Agribusiness 
Conference,  and  I  am  equally  proud  of 
of  the  manner  in  which  Vice  President 
HrMPHREY  placed  the  significance  of  this 
conference  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  made  a  pow- 
erful contribution  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  the  Nation,  by  utilizing 
all  of  the  .segments  of  its  business  and 
agricultural  community,  can.  indeed, 
reach  heights  never  before  Imagined  by 
man  in  human  achievement. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  speech  fol- 
lows : 

Remarks     of     Vice     President     Hubert     H. 

HVMPHREY      AT     THE     FIRST     INTERNATIONAL 

Agribusiness  Conference  on  "T^e  Search 
FOR  International  Food  Balance."    Spon- 
sored By  Chicago  Board  op  Trade,  May  11 
1967 

I  am  honored  to  bring  you  this  message 
!rom  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

i  am  very  pleased  to  greet  those  attend- 
ing the  first  International  Agribusiness  Con- 
'erence 

"Your  meeting  is  pnxDf  that  the  world  is  at 
■  1st  aware  that  a  war  must  be  waged  on 
?lob«i  hunger  That  awareness,  accompanied 
■Jy  a  full  commitment  of  talent  and  resources. 
;s  vital  to  our  ultimate  success. 

"History  teaches  us  that,  given  a  creative. 


constructive  partnership  between  private 
business  and  government,  no  challenge  is  too 
great — no  problem  insurmountable. 

"The  present  food  crisis  Is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  International  co- 
operation backed  by  self-help  Is  imperative. 
We  in  America  can  provide  only  a  small  mar- 
gin of  the  human  and  material  resources 
needed  for  food  development.  The  major  ef- 
fort— the  will — the  leadership — the  labor — 
and,  indeed  e\ea  most  of  tlie  resources — 
must  come  from  the  low-Income  countries 
themselves. 

"The  developing  countries  which  have 
made  the  best  progress  are  those  in  which 
private  Initiative  and  enterprise  have  played 
a  vigorous  role  In  national  growth. 

"The  encouragement  of  such  initiative  in 
the  developing  countries  and  the  furthering 
of  private  U.S.  participation  in  international 
development  are  salient  objectives  of  our 
assistance  program. 

"We  cannot  expect  to  have  the  kind  of 
stable  and  progressive  world  in  which  free 
institutions  can  survive  and  flourish  unless 
the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
can  look  forward  to  economic  and  social 
progress,  earned  by  their  own  work  in  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect.  We  were  never 
meant  to  be  an  oasis  of  liberty  and  abun- 
dance in  a  worldwide  desert  of  disappointed 
dreams. 

"I  salute  you,  and  I  wish  you  growing 
success  In  an  indispensable  task  of  our 
time. 

Ltndok  B.  Johnson." 
We  are  citizens  of  the  rich  Western  world. 
And  we  take  almost  for  granted  the  prosper- 
ity and  plenty  which  surround  us. 

But  we  would  do  well  to  realize  that,  as 
we  sit  comfortably  this  evening  at  our  din- 
ner tables,  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
world's  people  do  not  know  where  their  next 
meal  Is  coming  from. 

Tonight,  as  we  count  our  blessings  here  In 
America,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
few  thoughts  about  those  milllonB,  and  what 
they  will  mean  to  us  in  the  years  ahead. 

Some  169  years  ago  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Malthus  wrote  a  document  entitled  ".'\n 
Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population."  That 
document  foresaw  the  time  when  world 
population  would  far  outrun  world  food 
supply. 

For  many  years  the  wise  people  in  the 
economic  ministries  and  universities  pointed 
out  the  fallacies  in  Malthus'  ideas,  and  re- 
assured each  other  that  such  a  thing  would 
not  happen. 

But  I  bring  you  this  news:  Reverend 
Malthus'  grim  prophecy  will  come  true,  un- 
less we  act  and  act  now. 

Two  things  have  saved  mankind  so  far 
from  such  a  fate. 

First,  there  has  been  the  spectacular  in- 
crease in  agricultural  output  and  productiv- 
ity in  the  advanced  nations  in  the  temperate 
zone,  such  as  our  United  States. 

Second,  there  has  been  the  cruelly-high 
death  rate  in  the  poor  nations,  mostly  in  the 
tropic  and  subtropic  zones. 

But  we  are  not  keeping  up.  Because  of 
modern  medicine,  death  rates  have  been  cut 
in  the  developing  countries.  And  birth  rates 
liave  Increased.  The  result  has  been  the  now- 
famous  "population  explosion," 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example,  In 
terms  of  one  basic  commodity,  of  how  times 
have  changed. 

Before  World  War  II  the  developing  coun- 
tries, as  a  whole,  shipped  an  average  of  five 
million  tons  of  grain  to  the  advanced  nations 
each  year. 

Now  the  situation  Is  reversed. 
This  year — despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
60  to  80  percent  of  their  work  forces  in  agri- 
culture— the  developing  nations  will  import 
over  30  million  tons  of  grain.  And,  with  those 
imports,  they  will  still  be  left  desperately 
short  of  their  needs. 

For  the  past  six  years  the  world  has  con- 
sumed more  grain  than  It  has  produced.  The 


gap  has  been  filled  largely  by  so-called  "sur- 
pluses"  from   North   America. 

But  the  only  surplus  today  is  a  surplus  of 
hunger. 

And  even  our  amazing  American  produc- 
tivity will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Today  we  in  America  are  putting  unused 
acreage  back  into  production. 

But  our  unused  capacity  is  limited,  and  so 
is  that  of  the  other  great  grain-producing 
countries. 

Our  best  estimate  is  that  the  available 
land  resources  of  the  world  give  us  about  a 
decade  to  bring  the  equation  between  food 
and  people  into  balance. 

After  that  date,  there  will  be  no  inex- 
haustible reservoirs  of  food  grains  for  the 
hungry  of  the  world. 

That  is  only  the  supply  side. 

On  the  demand  side,  we  must  recognize 
that,  by  1980.  there  will  probably  be  more 
than  another  billion  people  in  the  world — 
most  of  them  in  food-short  countries. 

Based  on  these  trends,  the  FAO  estimates 
that  cereals  deficits  in  these  countries  will 
total  around  42  million  tons  by  1975.  a  deficit 
greater  than  the  current  entire  U.S.  wheat 
crop. 

At  that  rate,  the  deficit  could  exceed  80 
million  tons  by  1985 — or  greater  than  total 
U.S.  capacity,  even  if  all  conceivable  acreage 
were  brought  back  into  production  and  tech- 
nological improvement  continued  at  its  pres- 
ent rate. 

Even  now,  ten  thousand  people — mostly 
chUdren — die  every  day  from  malnutrition. 

If  the  gap  continues  to  grow,  what  will  this 
figure  be  in  the  years  ahead? 

How  can  we  hope  for  security  or  stability 
in  a  world  where  the  few  drink  Metrecal 
while  the  many  die  In  misery  and  starvation? 

And  how  can  we,  as  moral  people,  allow  it 
to  happen? 

The  answer  is  that  we  cannot. 

If  we  are  to  really  get  to  the  problem,  the 
developing  countries  will  have  to  seriously 
look  to  family  planning.  They  will  also  have 
to  produce  more  of  their  owii  food. 

That  Is  why.  in  our  new  Food  for  Freedom 
program,  we  are  stressing — yes,  insisting  on — 
self  help. 

This  means  that  governments  in  these 
countries  must  give  a  much  higher  priority  to 
agriculture  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  time  is  past  when  a  national  airline 
...  a  steel  mill  ...  an  officers"  club  and  a 
superhighway  from  the  national  palace  to 
the  airport  could  pass  for  a  "development" 
program. 

A  true  development  program — one  wTth 
any  hope  of  defeating  hunger — is  one  which 
gives  real  production  incentives  to  farmers. 

It  Is  one  which  provides  better  facilities 
for  farm  credit  and  for  marketing. 

It  Is  one  which  brings  basic  measures  of 
health  and  of  mass  education  to  the  people 
of  the  countryside. 

Yes,  the  hungry  nations  must  more  effec- 
tively help  themselves. 

But  we.  as  world  leaders  and  as  responsible 
citizens  of  this  planet,  must  do  far  better  too. 
And  that  Is  where  you  come  in. 

If  we  are  to  defeat  world  hunger,  we  will 
need  the  effective  efforts  of  all  parts  of  our 
society — and  particularly  of  free  enterprise. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  serve 
as  catal.vsts  and  energlzers  for  private  Initia- 
tive. 

I  believe  in  the  profit  system.  I  also  believe 
that  it  can  work  even  more  effectively  than 
it  has  in  the  past  for  the  public  good. 

In  agriculture,  our  country  especially 
needs  the  technical  skills  and  organizational 
experience— the  unmatchable  skills  and  ex- 
perience of  the  agribusiness  community — to 
market  abroad  millions  of  tons  of  food  and 
feed  grains  and  oil  seeds,  and  their  products. 

For  the  agribusiness  community  can  do  this 
Job  more  efficiently  and  at  less  cost  than 
government  can. 

For    too    long,    business    and    government 
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suxxl  on  opposite  sldee  of  an  imugtntiry  Une — 
tbe  Une  dividing  the  so-called  ■  priva:e  Bee- 
tor"  from  the  so-called  "public  sector"-  and 
glowered    at    one    another. 

Some  businessmen  suspected  government 
of  an  Insatiable  appetite  to  expand  its  func- 
Uons.  to  encroach  upon  private  enterprise. 
and  ultimately  to  stifle  It. 

And  some  i^overnment  officials  regarded 
business  &a  inherently  oblivious  or  even 
antagonistic  to  the  pubUc  interest.  Some 
even  reK.u-v!ed  profits  as  actually  Umnoral — 
rather  th.in  as  an  IncenUve  essential  to 
efficiency 

These  old  suspicions  are  fading  Into  his- 
tory, and  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation 
are  replacing  them.  We  have  discovered  that 
neither  business  nor  government  has  a 
monopoly  on  wisdom — or  on  dedication  to 
the  public  good. 

The  problems  this  country  faces  are  Just 
too  large  and  complex  for  any  one  part  of 
our  society  to  handle  alone. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
last  third  of  the  20th  century.  Wf?  will  need 
everyone  All  of  us  'All!  need  e.ich  other — 
each  doing  hl-s  own  Job  in  his  own  best  way. 
yet  coordin.atmg  our  efforts  for  maximum 
efTect. 

For  our  part,  we  In  government  seek  to 
make  priority  needs — both  at  home  and 
abroad— profitable   for    private   enterprise. 

We  seek  to  create  an  envlrorunent  where 
private  initiative  can  flourish  and  b«  re- 
warded, not  ;)enallzed,  In  the  course  of  meet- 
ing these  needs 

I  thin*  vou  reco«?nlze  this  today  In  many 
places  both  at  home  and  overseas. 

Currently.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation- 
owned  8?i>clu  of  i;rain  are  being  Insulated 
from  the  m.irlcet  The  gram  markets  are 
freer  of  the  influence  of  government  supplies 
than  In  m\ny  years 

Low  rates  r.>r  grains  and  oilseeds  are  sub- 
stantially below  market  prices,  enabling  the 
forces  of  supply  and  demand  to  function. 
Farm  prices  are  competitive  In  world  mar- 
kets in  most  cases  without  an  export  subsidy. 
Cooperating  farmers  are  receiving  supple- 
mental direct  payments. 

The  Pood  for  Freedom  Program.  P.L  480. 
win  move  over  1  5  billion  dollars  worth  of 
farm  products  through  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  this  year 

This  year  we  are  exporting  atKJut  7  billion 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  commodltlae. 
Of  this,  about  80  per  cent  are  commercial 
exports  TTie  f.irmer-agribuslness  complex  U 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  main- 
taining our  balance  of  payments. 

The  Kennedy  Round  trade  negotiations, 
now  nearlng  completion,  has  Included,  at  the 
Presidents  Insistence,  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor as  we. I  as  industrial  products — the  first 
such  negotiation  to  do  so.  We  look  to  the 
Kennedy  Round  not  only  for  Increased  world 
trading  opjx/rtunltles.  but  also  as  giving  new 
Impetus  to  multilateral  food  aid  by  the  rich 
nations 

The  Pood  Stamp  Plan,  operated  through 
privately-owned  retail  stores,  will  be  In- 
creasing In  scope. 

We  are  studying  each  of  our  programs  with 
this  question  la  mind;  How  can  we  best  help 
private  initiative  do  the  Job? 

There  is  aiicther  opportunity  for  the  agrl- 
bxisluesE  i.ommunlty. 


I  am  privileged  to  chair  the  new  National 
Council  on  Marine  Reeourcee  and  Engineer- 
ing Development. 

It  Is  the  high-prlority  business  of  our 
new  Council  to  develop  fully  the  potential 
wealth  of  food  from  the  sea — wealth  which 
can  be  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the  food 
processing  Industry 

And.  I  might  add.  food  from  the  sea— rich 
In  protein — also  offers  us  new  opportunities 
in  the  war  on  hunger 

Now.  Just  what  are  the  Impllcatlorw  of  the 
coming    world    food    crisis — and    I    use    the 
word  "crisis"  purposely — for  our  own  Amer- 
ican agricultural  policy? 
What  must  we  do? 

First  of  all — and  this  seems  all  too  ob- 
■.  l"us — we  must  produce  more  food. 

We  must  produce  more  food  to  meet  re- 

'lulrements  in  our  own  country  ...  to  help 

mi    growing    commercial    markets    overseas 

and   to   help   feed   the   hungry   of   the 

world. 

We  must  produce  more  food  so  that  we 
will  have  reasonable  reserves.  In  ease  of 
emergency  (And  we  do  nof  have  adequate 
reserves   today.) 

We  must  help  the  developing  nations, 
where  they  wish  help.  In  famlly-plamilng 
programs 

We  must  help  them  with  proKrams  of  de- 
saluilzation,  so  that  unproductive  soil  may 
bloom. 

We  must  help  them  develop  their  own 
rural  economlee  and  agricultural  productivity 
to  the  maximum. 

We  must  encourage  ^Ich  and  food-pri.iduc- 
Ing  nations  to  Join  In  this  effort — as  a  matter 
of  their  own  urgent  self-lntereet. 

But  we  shall  be  able  to  do  none  of  these 
things  1/  we  in  America  unwisely  choose  to 
live  with  a  policy  of  agricultural  scarcity. 

I  believe  farm  abundance  and  farm  pros- 
perity are  not  In  opposition  to  each  other  In 
this  country  They  can  be.  If  farm  programs 
are  mismanaged  and  misdirected  But  tiiey 
will  not  be  if  we  in  government,  and  you  la 
the  agribusiness  community,  take  caxe  to 
see  that  the  family  which  pnxluces  that 
abundance  Is  given  proper  Incentive  and 
return. 

The  American  farm  producer  carries  a 
heavy  burden,  and  meets  a  lilgh  responal- 
biUty,  on  behalf  of  our  whole  society  And  he 
should  receive  his  fair  share  of  our  society's 
overall  prosperity. 
He  needs  it. 
He  deserves  It 

And  we  must  help  him  get  It — eo  that  he 
need  not  fear  that  his  very  productivity  will 
m  the  end  drive  him  off  the  soil. 

We  must  break  away  from  the  old  patterns 
of  thought. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said;  "The  dogmas  of 
the  quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present  The  occasion  la  piled  high  with  diJB- 
.-ulty.  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion. 
As  our  case  Is  new.  so  must  we  think  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves  " 

Yes.  the  occasion  la  "piled  high  with  diffi- 
culty " 

For  peace  and  stability,  and  the  future 
course  of  world  politics,  may  very  well  hinge 
on  whether  or  not  we  in  the  rich  nations  will 
be  able  to  overcome  world  hunger. 

We  may  disagree  with  many  of  the  things 
Bertrand  Russell  has  to  say.  But  he  was  abso- 
lutely right  when  he  f)osed  this  que.stlon  a 
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The  Senate  mot  at  10  o'clock  am.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Pre.sident  pro 
tempore 

Rev  Edward  B  Lewl.s,  pastor.  Caplt^jl 
Hill  Methodl.st  Chu-ch,  Washington, 
DC,  offered  the  following  prayer i 


few  years  ago.  "If  one  man  offers  you  democ- 
racy and  another  offers  you  a  bag  of  grain, 
at  what  stage  of  Etarv.itlon  will  you  prefer 
the  grain  to  the  vote?" 

Democracy  or  totaMtarlanlsm:  peace  or 
violence?  They  make  little  difference  to  the 
st-trvlng  man  with  nothing  to  lose. 

And  for  those  who  prefer  to  see  things  In 
economic  terms.  I  will  point  out  that,  until 
the  people  of  the  hungry  nations  are  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  healthy  feet,  we  shall 
be  wistlng  the  world's  greatest  potential 
market 

The  figures  show  that,  for  every  10  per 
cent  Increase  In  per-caplta  Income  abroad, 
our  own  commercial  ex;K>rts  Increase  16  per 
cent  They  also  show  that  every  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  additional  exports  creates  more 
than  100  thousand  Jobs  In  this  country. 

The  starving  and  poverty-.strlcken  don't 
buy  much.  The  healthy  and  self-sustaining 
do.  Now  we  face  the  crossroads. 

We  can  turn  back  to  the  old  habits  and 
reap  the  whirlwind  Or  we  can  reach  with 
confidence  to  the  future  and  reap  the  bounty 
of  a  world  of  progress  ...  of  plenty  .  .  . 
and  of  peace. 


DWG  Cigar  Corp.,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  To  Make 
10  Billionth  Cigar  This  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1967 

Mr  .WRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Ohio  Is  h.^ncycombed  with  hundreds  of 
companlps  who  though  of  most  humble 
bf^'inning.s  have  risen  to  national  promi- 
nence. I  would  cite  you  the  DWG  Cigar 
Corp.,  a.s  a  fine  example  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  exi.'^t  in  our  Nation  when 
we  have  men  with  the  courage  and  de- 
termination to  lead  the  way. 

In  1884,  Henry  Diesel,  a  clgarmaker. 
Joined  with  his  wife  in  forming  a  cigar 
company  In  Lima,  Ohio.  Tliey  had  no 
employees.  During  the  day  they  made 
their  cigars  and  at  night  went  about  the 
city  selling  them.  They  had  but  one 
formula  for  success,  their  ingredients 
were  the  best  and  their  workmansliip 
was  excellent. 

Today  the  DWG  Co..  has  grown  from 
their  two  founding  parents  to  a  company 
with  over  1,000  employees  in  their  Lima, 
Ohio,  plant.  Tills  year,  they  will  make 
their  10  billionth  El  Verso  cigar. 

We  In  Ohio  are  Indeed  proud  of  the 
great  growth  of  the  DWG  Cigar  Corp., 
and  the  multitude  of  industrial  firms  of 
our  great  State  who  have  similar  records. 
Ohio  provides  the  proper  Industrial, 
labor,  and  financial  climate  for  their 
trrowth. 


O  Gud,  'At  pray  for  courage  and  direc- 
tion. Around  us  we  see  forces  loose  which 
make  men  s  heart.s  afraid  Today  we  look 
upon  a  world  In  turmoil  Our  spirits  at 
moments  are  filled  with  foreboding  and 
a  bewildering  sense  of  moral  Inadequacy 
for  living  M'X)ds  of  fear  of  what  another 
day  may  bring  haunt  us.  We  are  de- 
pressed w!;en  we  hear  and  see  wh.it  war 
Is  doing  to  our  very  own  and  our  neigh- 
bors 


We  pray,  therefore,  for  the  President 
and  leaders  of  Government  that  they 
might  have  new  courage  and  insight 
There  are  strong  cords  within  upon 
which  we  may  call.  Lift  these  faithful 
servants  of  the  peop'.e  to  new  courage, 
confidence,  and  faith. 

Give  to  them  clear  minds.  Inspired 
hearts,  and  direction  for  peace.  We  pray 
In  tlie  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
Amen 


May  19,  1967 
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THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  18,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


APPRO- 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL 
PRIATIONS.   1967 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  Wednesday,  May  17,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished bu.siness.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legisl.'Mive  Clekk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9481 1  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my-self  3  minutes  under  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  229  and  the  succeeding  meas- 
uies  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  INCREASE  AMOUNT  OF  REAL 
PROPERTY  HELD  BY  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ACADEMY  IN  ROME 

The  bill  iS.  281 J  to  increase  the 
amount  of  real  property  which  may  be 
held  by  the  American  Academy  in  Ilome 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  tlih-d  leadin'.;.  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows  i 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
eiituied  "An  Act  to  permit  the  American 
Academy  In  Rome  to  enlarge  its  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  6, 
1912  (37  Stat.  124),  as  amended  (43  Stat. 
63.5 1.  Is  hrreby  amended  by  striking  out 
■■$10, 000.000"  and  In.scrting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$25,000,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  concent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  238 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

riRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  Increase  the  amount  of  real  property 
which  may  be  held  by  the  American  Acad- 
emy In  Rome. 

STATEMENT 

The  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  1044) 
created  a  body  corporate  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  name  of  the  American 
Academy  In  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  an  Institution  to 
promote  the  study  and  practice  of  the  fine 
CXIII 836— Part  10 


arts,  and  to  aid  and  stimulate  the  education 
and  training  of  architects,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  other  artists  by  enabling  such  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  selected  by  com- 
petition from  among  those  who  have  passed 
with  honors  through  leading  technical 
schools,  to  develop  their  powers  and  com- 
plete their  training  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  direction  and  surroundings.  As 
originally  enacted  the  corporation  was  em- 
powered to  hold  real  estate  and  personal 
property  In  the  tJnlted  States  and  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  for  the  necess£u-y  use  of 
the  organization  to  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1  million.  Subsequent  acts  of  Congress 
enlarged  the  purposes  of  the  Academy,  in- 
cluding authorization  to  hold  real  and  per- 
sonal property  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10  million. 

The  Academy  now  desires  to  amend  its 
charter  so  as  to  permit  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty which  Is  allowed  to  be  held  from  the 
present  $10  to  $25  million.  The  committee 
is  Informed  that  the  Academy  now  has  en- 
dowment funds  amounting  to  approximately 
$8,500,000.  There  are  several  legacies  ex- 
pected— one  In  a  very  substantial  sum  which 
would  bring  the  endowment  fund  to  an 
amount  greatly  In  excess  of  the  present  $10 
million  limit.  The  committee  is  also  in- 
formed that  the  Academy  feels  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  stipends  of  its  fellows 
In  order  to  make  them  as  good  or  better 
than  those  of  some  other  institutions  which 
are  offering  similar  scholarships  for  study 
abroad.  The  Academy's  officers  feel  that  thev 
should  continue  to  keep  up  the  standards 
of  the  students  at  the  Academy,  and  that 
In  order  to  do  this  Increased  stipends  are 
absolutely  necessary.  A  drive  for  additional 
capital  funds  Is  currently  being  discussed 
and  will  probably  be  sta'rted  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Academy's  ofBcers  inform  the  commit- 
tee that  It  is  desirable  to  amend  the  present 
charter  so  that  the  Academy  would  not  be 
embarrassed  by  the  charter  provisions  should 
they  be  fortunate  enough  to  Interest  pro- 
spective donors  in  giving  the  Academy  dona- 
tions and  legacies. 

The  Department  of  State  has  advised  the 
committee  that  it  perceives  no  objection  to 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
legislation  has  a  meritorious  purpose.  If  the 
American  Academv  in  Rome  is  to  continue 
its  anticlpr.r=d  ard  desirable  growth,  this 
charter  amendment  is  necessary.  According- 
ly, the  committee  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  S.  281,  without  amendment. 


UNITED 


AMENDMENT   OP   TITLE   5, 
STATES  CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5357)  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-487  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments:  on 
page  1,  after  line  6,  to  strike  out: 

"(a)  Each  agency  shall  separately  state 
and  currently  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter for  the  guidance  of  the  public — 

"(1)  descriptions  of  Its  central  and  field 
organization  and  the  established  places  at 
which,  the  employees  from  whom,  and  the 
methods  whereby,  the  public  may  obtain  in- 
formation, make  submittals  or  requests,  or 
obtain  decisions; 

"(2)  statements  of  the  general  course  and 
method  by  which  Its  functions  are  channeled 
and  determined,  Including  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  all  formal  and  Informal  pro- 
cedure available; 

"(3)  rules  of  procedure,  descriptions  of 
forms  available  or  the  places  at  which  forms 
may  be  obtained,  and  Instructions  as  to  the 


scope  and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or 
exanUnations; 

'  (4)  substantive  rules  of  general  applica- 
bility adopted  as  authorized  by  law,  and 
statements  of  general  policy  or  interpreta- 
tions of  general  applicability  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  agency;  and 

"(5)  each  amendment,  revision,  or  repeal 
of  the  foregoing. 

Except  to  the  extent  that  a  person  has  ac- 
tual and  timely  notice  of  the  terms  thereof, 
a  person  may  not  in  any  manner  be  required 
to  resort  to.  or  be  adversely  affected  by,  a 
matter  required  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  not  so  published.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  matter  reasonably 
available  to  the  class  of  persons  affected 
thereby  is  deemed  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  when  incorporated  by  reference 
therein  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Register. 

"  I  b )  Each  agency,  in  accordance  with  pub- 
lished rules,  shall  make  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copying — 

'  (1)  final  opinions,  including  concurring 
and  dissenting  opinions,  as  well  as  orders, 
made  in  the  adjudication  of  cases: 

"(2)  those  st.itements  of  policy  and  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
agency  and  are  not  published  in  the  Federal 
Register;  and 

■■(3)  administrative  staff  manuals  and  in- 
structions to  staff  that  affect  a  member  of 
the  public; 

unless  the  materials  are  promptly  published 
and  copies  offered  for  sale.  To  the  extent 
required  to  prevent  a  clearly  unwarranted 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  an  agency  may 
delete  Identifying  details  when  n  makes 
available  or  publishes  an  opinion,  statement 
of  policy,  interpretation,  or  staff  manual  or 
instruction.  However,  in  each  case  the  Jus- 
tification for  the  deletion  shall  be  explained 
fully  in  writing.  Each  agency  also  shall 
maintain  and  make  available  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying  a  current  index  pro- 
viding identifying  information  for  the  public 
as  to  any  matter  issued,  adopted,  or  promul- 
gated after  July  4.  1967.  and  required  by  this 
subsection  to  be  made  available  or  published. 
A  final  order,  opinion,  statement  of  policy, 
interpretation,  or  staff  manual  or  instruction 
that  affects  a  member  of  the  public  may  be 
relied  on,  used,  or  cited  as  precedent  by  an 
agency  against  a  party  other  than  an  agency 
only  if — 

"(A)  it  has  been  indexed  and  either  made 
available  or  published  as  provided  by  this 
subsection;  or 

"iBi  the  party  has  actual  and  timely  no- 
tice of  the  terms  thereof. 

"(c)  Except  with  respect  to  the  records 
made  available  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  each  agency,  on  request 
for  Identifiable  records  made  In  accordance 
with  published  rules  stating  the  time,  place, 
fees  to  the  extent  authorized  by  statute,  and 
procedure  to  be  followed,  shall  make  the 
records  promptly  available  to  any  person.  On 
complaint,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  the  com- 
plainant resides,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or  in  which  the  agency  records 
are  situ.ited,  has  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the 
agency  from  withholding  agency  records  and 
to  order  the  production  of  any  agency  rec- 
ords improperly  withheld  from  the  complain- 
ant. In  such  a  case  the  court  shall  determine 
the  matter  de  novo  and  the  burden  Is  on 
the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action.  In  the  event 
of  noncompliance  with  the  order  of  the  court, 
the  district  court  may  punish  the  respon- 
sible employees  for  contempt.  Except  as  to 
causes  the  court  considers  of  greater  Im- 
portance, proceedings  before  the  district 
court,  as  authorized  by  this  subsection,  take 
precedence  on  the  docket  over  all  other 
causes  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
trial  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  ex- 
pedited In  every  way. 
"(d)   Each  agency  having  more  than  one 
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member  shall  malnUln  and  oMfe*  "Jf*^'* 
for  public  irupectlon  a  record  of  »•  nnai 
votes  of  each  member  In  every  agency  pro- 
ceedlRi? 

And.  In  Ueu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"(a)  Each  agency  shall  make  available  to 
toe  public  information  aa  follows: 

"(1 )  Each  agency  shall  separately  state  aiid 
cur^entfy  pubUsh  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
the  guidance  of  the  public— 

•M  A>  descriptions  of  Its  central  and  field 
orglnizatf,  n  and  the  establ:shed  places  at 
which  the  employees  .and  In  the  case  of  a 
un  formed  service,  the  members)  from  whom, 
^d  thTmethods  Whereby,  the  public  may  ob- 
JTln  information,  make  submittals  or  re- 
ouests  or  obtain  decisions: 
^  •MB)'  statements  of  the  general  course  and 
method  by  which  Us  functions  are  ^'^^anneled 
Tnd  determined.  Including  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  all  formal  and  Informal 
nrocedures  available; 

^^C)  rules  of  procedure,  descriptions  of 
forms  available  or  the  places  at  which  forms 
ml^be  Obtained,  and  instructions  as  to  the 
S^ope  and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or 

"To'substantlve  rules  of  general  appli- 
cability adopted  aa  authorized  by  law.  and 
stat^men-3  of  general  policy  or  interpreta- 
tion of  generarappUcabUUy  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  agency:  and 

-I  El    each  amendment,  revision,  or  repeal 

of  the  foregoing. 

Except  to  the  extent  that  a  person  has  actual 
and  timely  notice  of  the  tern«  thereo  a 
^^on  may  not  In  any  manner  be  required 
W  resort  to.  or  be  adversely  aftected  by  a 
matter  required  to  be  P-'>l'-^^,^f  '"  %lXl 
eral  Register  and  not  so  published.  P^r  the 
purp^^e  of  this  paragraph,  matter  reasona^y 
available  to  the  class  of  persons  affected 
theeby  Is  deemed  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  when  Incorporated  by  reference 
rhereln  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Register. 

••,21  Each  agency,  In  accordance  with  pub- 
lished rules,  shall  make  available  for  public 
InsEiectlon  and  copying — 

■^.\^  final  opinions.  Including  concurring 
and  dissenting  opinions,  as  well  as  orders, 
made  In  the  adjudication  of  cases; 

••,  B>  those  statements  of  policy  and  Inter - 
oretatlons  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
^g.ncy   and   are  not  published  in  the  Fed- 

^"•',C^:^tdmimst^tlve  staff  manuals  and  In- 
structions to  stalT  that  affect  a  member  of 
the  public; 

unless  the  materials  are  pmmptly  piibllsh«l 
and  copies  ottered  for  sale  To  the  extent  re- 
ouired  to  prevent  a  clearly  unwarranted  In- 
vasTctn  of  personal  privacy,  an  agency  n.ay 
dele'e  identifying  details  when  '^  snakes 
available  or  publishes  an  opinion,  statement 
of  policy,  interpretation.  "^^^'^^  ™^""?,'  ^ 
instruction.  However,  in  each  case  the  Justl- 
flTitlon  for  the  deletion  shall  be  explained 
fully  in  writing.  Each  agency  also  shall  main- 
tain and  make  available  for  publL:  Inspection 
and  copying  a  current  Index  providing  Iden- 
mjlng'^lnfo^rmatlon  for  the  public  «s  to  any 
matter  Issued,  adopted,  or  promulgated  after 
July  4.  1967,  and  required  by  this  parag^ph 
to  be  made  available  or  published  A  final 
order,  opinion,  statement  of  policy,  Inter- 
Sretltlon.  or  staff  manual  or  '"*  rucUon 
that  affects  a  member  of  the  public  may 
be  relied  on.  used,  or  cited  as  precedent  by 
an   agency    against   a   party   other   than   an 

**^n7lt''hL'  b^n  indexed  and  either  made 
available  or  published   as   pro^.lded   by  this 

^'^^MuT^the    party    has    actual    and    timely 
notice  of  the  terms  thereof. 

"(3)  Except  with  respect  to  the  records 
made  available  under  paragraphs  in  and  (2> 
of  thU  subsection,  each  agency,  on  request 
for  Identifiable  records  made  In  accordance 


with  published  rules  stating  the  time,  place. 
fees  to  the  extent  authorized  by  statute,  and 
procedure    to    be   followed,   shall   make   the 
records   promptly   available   to   any   person. 
On    complaint,    the    district    court    of    the 
United  States  In  the  district  In  which  the 
complainant    resides,    or    has    his    principal 
place  of   business,  or  In  which  the  agency 
records  are  situated,  has  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
join   the    agency    from    withholding   agency 
records  and  to  order  the  production  of  any 
agency  records  improperly  withheld  from  the 
complainant    In  such  a  case  the  court  shall 
determine  the  matter  de  novo  and  the  bur- 
den is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Us  action. 
In    the    event   of    noncompliance   with    the 
order  of  the  court,  the  district   court  may 
punish    for   contempt   the    responsible   em- 
plo-  ee   and  in  the  c.i^e  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice'  the   responsible   member.   Except   aa   to 
causes  the  court  considers  of  greater  Impor- 
tance   proceedings  before  the  district  court, 
as  authorized  by  this  paragraph,  take  prece- 
dence on   the   docket  over  all  other  causes 
and  shall  be  as.slgned  for  hearing  and  trial 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited 
In  everv  way. 

••|4i  Each  agency  having  more  than  one 
member  shall  maintain  and  make  available 
for  public  inspection  a  record  of  the  final 
votes  of  each  member  in  every  agency  pro- 
ceeding. 


On  page  9.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
to  strike  out  •  ( c  >  "■  and  insert  "  *  b  '  " ;  and, 
on  paRe  10.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
to  strike  out  "'f  >"  and  insert  "<c»". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  248) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITIPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  Incorporate 
Into  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  with- 
out substantive  change,  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-487,  which  was  enacted  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  of  title  5  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Title  5.  enacted  by  Public  Law  89-654.  con- 
tained the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  as 
amended  through  June  30.  1965  The  amend- 
ment to  that  act  by  Public  Law  89-487  be- 
comes effective  July  4.  1967.  but  was  not 
drafted  as  an  amt.'ndnio!;t  to  title  5. 


including  staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairmen  to  assist  said  delegations,  shall 
not  exceed  $25,000  for  e;uh  such  delegation, 
and  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  f\ind 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairmen  of  said  delegations. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  each  delegation  shall 
Include  such  special  expenses  as  the  chair- 
man may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
resolution.  Including  reimbursements  to 
agencies  for  compensation  of  employees  de- 
tailed to  each  delegation  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  providing  appro- 
priate hospitality  to  foreign  delegates. 

(Cj  Each  member  or  employee  ol  each 
delegation  shall  receive  subsistence  ex- 
penses in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved 
October  7,  1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  273  . ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof,t>, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  115  would,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  90th  Congress,  authorize  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  respond  to  invita- 
tions officially  received  from  foreign  govern- 
ments or  parliamentary  bodies  ai:id  associa- 
tions (including  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
mentary Association)  by  naming  official  Sen- 
ate delegates  to  accept  such  Invitations.  The 
resolution  also  would  authorize  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  such  delegations,  includ- 
ing those  of  accompanying  staff  personnel, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  and 
specifies  that  the  expen.ses  of  no  single  dele- 
gation shall  exceed  $25,000,  fcuch  expenses 
would  Include  any  special  expenses  the  chair- 
man of  each  delegation  might  deem  appro- 
priate, including  reimbursements  to  agen- 
cies for  compensation  of  employees  dculled 
to  each  delegation  and  expenses  Incurred  in 
connection  with  providing  appropriate  hos- 
pitality to  foreign  delegates. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SEN.\TE  TO  RE- 
SPOND TO  OFFICIAL  INVITATIONS 
RECEIVED  FROM  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES 

The  resolution  'S,  Res.  115)  to  author- 
ize the  Senate  to  respond  to  official  in- 
vitations received  from  foreign  govern- 
ments or  parliamentary  bodies  and  as- 
sociations was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  authorized  to  appoint  as  members  of 
official  Senate  delegauons  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  necessary  to  respond 
to  Invitations  received  officially  from  for- 
eign government*  or  parliamentary  bodies 
and  associations  (including  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Association)  during 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  and  to  designate  the 
chairmen  of  said  delegations. 

Sec.  2.   (a)  The  expenses  of  the  delegations. 


A  SEN.'VTE  DOCUMENT  ENTITLED 
••HOW  TO  OBTAIN  DEATH  CER- 
TIFICATES" 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  117)  to  au- 
thorize the  printini.'  a.s  a  Senate  docu- 
ment of  the  compilation  entitled  •"How 
To  Obtain  Death  Certificates''  was  con- 
sidered and  a;,'reed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  117 
Resolved.  That  the  compilation  entitled 
"How  To  Obtain  Death  CerUflcates".  prepared 
by  the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Lefiis- 
latlve  Reference  Service.  Library  of  Congress. 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  MAN3FTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  274 1 .  explaininK  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  117  would  authorize  the 
printing  of  the  compilation  entitled  'How  To 
Obtain  Death  Certificates."  prepared  by  tM 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Legl.sl;itlve  Ref- 
erence Service.  Library  of  Congress,  as  ft 
Senate  document. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  ej 
the  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

PTinting-co^t  estimate 
To    print    as    a    document     (1.500  ^ 

copies   * 
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PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OP  EMER- 
GENCY PLANNING  CONCERNING 
FOREST  AND  GRASS  FIRES 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  120)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  report  of  Office 
of  Eniers:ency  Planning  concerning  forest 
and  grass  fires  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  as  follows : 

S.  Res.   120 

Provided,  That  the  report  of  the  Office  of 
B:morgency  Planning  concerning  forest  and 
griiss  fires  prepared  In  accord.ance  with  the 
pro-.lsions  01  section  13  ol  Public  Law  89- 
767,  be  printed  together  with  illustrations  as 
a  ieiiate  document. 

Sec  2.  There  ,';hall  be  printed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  additional  copies  of  such  document 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wor'KS. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
275 ) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  120  would  provide  that 
the  re.iort  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning concerning  forest  and  grass  fires,  pre- 
pared In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  Public  Law  89-767.  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966,  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions as  a  Senate  document.  There  would  be 
printed  250  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committe  on  Public 
Works. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

PRINTING-COST    ESTIMATE 

To    print    as    a    document    (1,500 
copies)    $2,788.61 

250   additional    copies,    at   $159.23 
per   thousand 39.81 


Total  estimated  cost.  S.  Res. 


120    


--.     2.828.42 


PRINTING  THE  CONSTITUTION  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  200)  to  print  as  a  House  document 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  200 
Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Seriate  corunirring) ,  "That  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  printed  as  a  House  document 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  through  February  1967,  with  an 
analytical  index  and  nncillarles  regarding 
proposed  amendments,  prepared  by  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celler.  of  New  York;  and 
that  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  be  printed,  of 
which  twenty  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  balance  prorated  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  276) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  200  would 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 


amended  through  February  1967,  with  an 
analytical  Index  and  ancillarles  regarding 
proposed  amendments,  prepared  by  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celler,  of  New  York.  There 
would  be  printed  239,500  additional  copies 
of  such  document,  of  which  20,000  would  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  balance  (219,500)  prorated 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (500  per  Member) . 

The    printing-cost   estimate,    supplieti    by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

PRINTINC-COST    ESTIMATE 

To   print    as    a    document    (1,500 

copies)   $1,246.76 

239,500  additional  copies,  at  $88.36 
per  thousand 21,  169.  41 


Total     estimated     cost, 
Con.  Res.  200 


H. 
.--  22,416.  17 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"METROPOLITAN  AMERICAN: 

CHALLENGE  TO  FEDERALISM" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  279)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "Metropolitan  American:  Chal- 
lenge to  Federalism"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows : 

H.  CoN.  Res.  279 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring)^  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives five  thousand  additional  copies  of  its 
comihlttee  print  entitled  "Metropolitan 
America:  Challenge  to  Federalism,"  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
277) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  279  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  5.000  additional  copies  of  its  committee 
print  of  the  89th  Congress,  second  session. 
entitled  "Metropolitan  America:  Challenge  to 
Federalism." 

Estimated  cost :  $1,930.44. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  EN- 
TITLED "SPECIAL  INQUIRY  ON  IN- 
VASION OF  PRIVACY"  AND  •'THE 
COMPUTER  AND  INVASION  OF 
PRIVACY" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  291)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  committee  hearings 
entitled  "Special  Inquiry  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy"  and  "The  Computer  and  In- 
vasion of  Privacy"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  291 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, five  thousand  additional  copies  of  its 
committee  hearings  entitled.  "Special  Inquiry 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy,"  and  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  Its  committee  hearings 
entitled,  "The  Computer  and  Invasion  of  Pri- 
vacy," of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  and 
second  sessions. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
278) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
cuiTent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  291  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  tl^e  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper.itions 
of  5.000  addition.Tl  copies  each  of  its  hearings 
of  the  39th  Congress  entitled  "Special  In- 
quiry on  Inviision  of  Privacy"  and  "The  Com- 
puter .tnd  Inv£.sion  of  Pri\acy,"  respectively. 

Estimated  cost:  $6,336.25. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  "WORLD  COMMUNIST  MOVE- 
MENT—SELECTIVE CHRONOLOGY, 
1818-1957" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  309)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  "World  Communist 
Movement — Selective  Chronology,  1818- 
1957"  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  309 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{t)ie  Senate  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  three 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  the  publication  entitled  "World 
Communist  Movement — Selective  Chronol- 
ogy 1818-1957  Prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress—Volume 4,  1954-55, ••  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  first  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  279) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  309  would 
authorise  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  publication  entitled  "World  Commu- 
nist Movement^ — Selective  Chronology  1818- 
1957,"  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress — volume 
4.  1954-55,  89th  Congress,  first  session.  There 
would  be  printed  3.500  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows : 

PRINTING-COST  ESTIMATE 

To    print    as   a   document    (1,500 

copies)     $1,394.52 

3,500  additional  copies,  at  $288.70 
per    thousand 1,010,45 


Total     estimated     cost, 
Con.  Res.  309 


H. 


2,  404.  97 


PRINTING    AS    HOUSE    DOCUMENT 
"HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  221) 
to  print  as  a  House  document  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made,"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment  at 
the  top  of  page  2,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  also  be  printed  fifty-one 
thousand  five  himdred  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended. 
was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

H.  Con  Res  221 
Reiolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurnng).  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  by  Doc- 
tor Charles  J  Zlnn.  law  revision  counsel  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
the  Judlci.irv.  as  set  out  In  House  Document 
164  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  be  printed 
as  a  House  document,  with  emendations  by 
the  author  and  with  a  foreword  by  the  Hon- 
orable Edwin  E.  WUUs:  and  that  there  be 
printed  two  hundred  and  thlrty-nlne  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies,  of  which 
twenty  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  balance 
prorated  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  280),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  221  as  re- 
ferred would  provide  that  the  brochure  en- 
titled "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made,"  by  Dr 
Charles  J.  Zinn.  law  revision  counsel  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  set  out  In  House  Document  164 
of  the  89th  Congress,  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  with  emendations  by  the  author 
and  with  a  foreword  by  the  Honorable  Edwin 
E.  WlUls;  and  that  there  be  printed  239.500 
additional  copies  of  such  document,  of  which 
20,000  would  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  219,500 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  500  per  Member) 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 221  to  provide  51,500  copies  of  the 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  This 
increase— from  239,500  to  291  000— in  the 
additional  copies  authorized  would  provide 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  with  500  copies 
of  the  document  for  his  use,  the  same  quan- 
tity which  would  be  provided  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

PRINTING-COST   ESTIMATE 

To   print   as   a  document   (1,500 

copies)   $1,695.08 

291,000  additional  copies,  at  $62.17 

per  thousand 18.091.47 

Total     estimated     cost.     H. 
Con        Res.       221.       as 
amended 19.786  53 


additional  copies  each  of  parts  1  through  7, 
Inclusive,  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Federal 
Role  In  Urban  Affairs."  which  were  held  by 
that  committee  during  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  reixjrt  <  No. 
281  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  23,  as  re- 
ferred, would  authorize  the  printing  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  2.000  additional  copies 
each  of  parts  1  through  6,  of  the  hearings 
entitled  "Federal  Role  In  Urban  Affairs," 
held  by  Its  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization during  the  89th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

I  yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 


PRXNTTNG  of  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  THE  HEARINGS  ENTITLED 
"FEDERAL  RCLE  IN  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS ' 

The  Sonate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  23) 
authorizing;  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Federal 
Role  in  Urban  Affairs'  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment 
In  line  4,  after  the  word  'through ',  to 
strike  out  "6"  and  insert  "7  ";  so  as  to 
make  the  concurrent  resolution  read: 
S.    CoN.    Res.    23 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ^the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  two  thousand 


EXECU  riVE  sp:ssion 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.^NSF^ELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  coiisider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in  act- 
inic favorably  on  these  nominations,  has 
found  that  each  nominee  is  fully  quali- 
fied for  promotion  and  has  met  all  of 
the  requirements  under  existing  regu- 
latioiis  and  policies. 

Included  in  this  list  of  nominees  Is 
one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa.  Senator  Jack 
Miller,  whose  name  is  listed  for  pro- 
motion from  colonel  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral. It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  see  one  of  their 
colleagues  receive  recognition  for  meri- 
torious service,  and  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  in  the  case  of  Senator  Miller 
because  of  his  long  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice as  a  citizen  soldier. 

When  Senator  Miller  first  came  to 
the  Senate  to  represent  his  fine  State, 
he  was  already  a  senior  full  colonel  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  I  well  know  from 
my  own  personal  experience  that  his 
outstanding  background  as  a  citizen  sol- 
dier could  not  but  make  htm  most  knowl- 
edgeable in  matters  affecting  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country,  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  was  appreciated  by  the  people 
of  Iowa  when  they  placed  their  confi- 


dence and  trust  in  him  by  electing  him 
to  represent  them  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Miller  commenced  his  re- 
serve activity  as  an  ROTC  cadet  in  high 
school.  This  was  followed  by  advanced 
ROTC  training  at  Creighton  University, 
and  he  was  sworn  m  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Infantry  Reserve  on  his 
21st  birthday,  nearly  30  years  ago.  at 
Fort  Crook.  Nebr..  which  has  since  be- 
come Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  near 
Omaha.  Nebr..  and  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  In  Janu- 
ary 1942,  he  was  called  to  active  duty 
With  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  spent  over 
4  of  the  best  years  of  h;.s  life  in  distin- 
guished service  with  the  Air  Corps.  His 
service  included  Air  Corps  Headquarters 
in  Washington,  DC.  the  Air  Force 
Board  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  the  faculty  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and 
the  China-Btirma-India  theater  of  op- 
erations At  the  age  of  26,  he  was  one 
of  the  youngest  instructors  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Command  and  General  Siaff 
School,  where  he  specialized  in  Air  Force 
logistics.  His  specialty  during  mcst  of 
World  War  II  and  since  that  time  as 
an  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  has  been 
long-range  logistics  planning,  which  re- 
quires a  broad  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  requirements  to  meet  Air 
Force  strategic  plans  of  a  global  nature 
of  the  greatest  sensitivity  to  our  national 
security. 

Senator  Miller  was  on  the  first  set  of 
orders,  issued  in  1948.  assigning  key  Re- 
serve officers  to  mobilization  assign- 
ments, and  his  assignment  was  in  the 
Office  of  the  A.ssistant  for  Logistics 
plans  in  Air  Force  Headquarters.  With 
the  exception  of  3  years,  he  has  main- 
tained that  assignment  to  the  present, 
and  most  of  the  3  years  when  it  was 
interrupted,  his  mobilization  assignment 
was  in  a  logistics  capacity  at  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City.  For  10  years 
he  was  attached  to  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebr..  where  he 
took  his  inactive  duty  training,  often 
leavmg  his  home  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa, 
at  5  a.m.  in  order  to  put  in  a  full  day's 
work  on  the  job.  His  annual  2-week 
tours  of  active  duty  have  been  char- 
acterized by  performance  of  duty  in  his 
mobilization  assignment,  and  not  on 
field  trips  overseas  which  have,  in  my 
opinion,  wrongly  been  subject  to  crit- 
icism by  a  few  members  of  the  press  who 
are  unfamiliar  w;th  Reserve  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  my  colleague  is  that  he  has 
never  sought  to  use  his  high  political 
office  for  any  favored  treatment  as  a 
reservist — nor  has  he.  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  ever  received  any  favo.td 
treatment.  He  has  sought  merely  to  be 
treated  as  all  other  reservists  are  treated, 
to  put  in  his  time  and  service — often  at 
considerable  personal  and  family  sacri- 
fice, in  accordance  "ith  the  regulations 
and  policies  to  which  all  reservists  are 
subject.  A  promotion  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  one  that  has  been  earned, 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  move 
that  the  Senate  now  approve  this  list 
of  25  nominations  for  promotion  to  gen- 
eral officer  rank  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NA'VY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  NL\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS      PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tflrv's  cicsk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
busmess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9481  >  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
under  the  bill  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]. 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day was  a  routine  session  in  the  Senate 
and  most  of  us  were  not  present  in  the 
Chamber.  In  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  this  morning  I  noticed  the  col- 
loquy begun  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  concerning  the  pos- 
sible postponement  of  the  censure  pro- 
ceedings affecting  my  senior  colleague, 
which  are  to  start  on  Monday.  I  read  the 
colloquy  in  the  Record  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest;  the  statements  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pa.store],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]. 


We  all  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  proceedings  that  are  schediHed  to 
start  on  Monday  are  most  serious  and 
momentous.  They  are  serious  and  mo- 
mentous in  the  life  of  the  Senate  and, 
Mr.  President,  they  are  especially  mo- 
mentous in  the  life  of  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us,  out  of  a  sense 
of  fairness,  realize  and  recognize  that 
the  measure  we  will  be  required  to  vote 
upon  has  seldom  occurred  in  the  iiistory 
of  the  Senate,  and  happens  rarely  in  the 
life  of  any  individual  Senator.  Yet  all 
of  us  will  have  to  face  our  duty  when 
the  time  comes,  and  the  roll  is  called. 
However,  I  cannot  help  feel  that  when  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  such  as  this, 
involving  the  future  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  Senate  should  pause,  the 
Senate  should  consider,  and  the  Senate, 
out  of  a  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  and 
generosity,  should  extend  all  necessary 
time  to  a  colleague  to  prepare  a  defense. 

For  4  years  I  was  a  judge  in  a  court 
with  criminal  jurisdiction.  I  cannot  re- 
call a  case  in  my  4  years  on  the  bench 
when  a  defense  attorney,  who  asked  foi- 
a  continuance  in  order  to  prepare  his 
case,  was  ever  refused.  As  a  man  who 
practiced  law,  I  cannot  recall  a  time 
when  I  asked  for  a  continuance  in  a 
criminal  case  that  a  court  failed  to  ex- 
tend the  time. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  said  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
carry  on  the  defense  of  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  We  all 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  for  six  arduous  and  hard 
weeks,  was  involved  in  a  debate  that  took 
all  of  his  time,  his  energy,  and  his  skill. 

I  realize,  too,  from  reading  the  report 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  that  the  issues 
involving  my  colleague  are  complex  and 
complicated.  The  Ethics  Committee  took 
more  than  a  year  to  study  this  entire 
matter.  Certainly  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  should 
be  afforded  ample  time  to  study  the  en- 
tire record,  ample  time  to  prepare  the 
defense,  and  ample  time  to  present  that 
defense  to  all  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  might  reconsider  their  positions. 
I  realize  their  imderstanding — and  I  be- 
lieve them,  as  they  stated  in  the  Rec- 
ord— that  they  had  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  his  counsel,  Mr.  Sonnett,  that  pro- 
ceedings would  start  on  Monday  next.  I 
hope  they  might  reconsider  the  position 
they  have  taken,  out  of  a  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice  to  our  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and 
I  hope  that  ample  time  would  be  given  for 
his  defense.  I  know  that  this  is  a  momen- 
tous decision,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  would  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastork]  yield  2  minutes  to 
me  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  anticipated  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff] would  speak  this  morning  or  make 
the  request  which  he  did. 

A  growing  list  of  Senators,  including 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  on  yesterday  publicly  asked  the 
leadership  to  consider  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  that  a  postponement  take 
place;  since  that  time  Senators  of  both 
parties  have  approached  the  joint  lead- 
ership and  made  somewhat  similar  stig- 
gestions. 

I  stand  on  every  word  which  I  said  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber  yesterday;  my 
remarks  occurred  before  Senator  Dodd 
took  the  floor  to  make  this  request. 

A  notice  was  given  publicly  after  all 
parties  concerned  had  been  informed  on 
May  9,  that  2  weeks  from  the  day  pre- 
ceding, May  8,  the  Senate  would  consider 
the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  The  leadership 
arrived  at  that  time  because  the  attorney 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  had  stated  through 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
from  2  to  3  weeks  would  be  needed. 

Then,  on  last  Wednesday,  I  believe,  or 
Tuesday  night,  the  leadership,  over  joint 
signatures,  sent  a  notice  to  all  Senators 
reiterating  what  we  had  said  publicly 
more  than  a  week  before,  and,  in  effect, 
putting  the  Senate  on  notice  that  there 
would  be  no  committee  hearings  or  meet- 
ings, that  all  engagements  should  be  can- 
celed, and  laying  down  ground  rules,  in 
effect,  under  which  the  proceedings  were 
to  continue. 

Not  a  word  was  heard  from  anyone. 
Then,  on  Wednesday  afternoon  a  news- 
man approached  me  and  asked  whether 
I  had  heard  of  a  story  out  of  Hartford, 
Conn,,  to  the  effect  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  was  going  to 
ask  for  a  6-week  postponement.  I  said 
that  I  had  not  heard  of  any  such  story. 
Later  I  read  on  the  ticker  that  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  deputy  ma- 
jority leader  stated  that  he  thought  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the  next 
day  was  either  going  to  speak  or  make 
a  motion  to  the  effect  that  there  be  a 
6-week  postponement.  All  I  had  to  go 
on  was  the  ticker,  with  no  verification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  that  day,  2  days 
ago,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  did  go  to  see  the  minority  leader 
and  did  rt.iie  the  possibility  of  a  6-week 
extension  beyond  the  May  22  date;  and 
on  yesterday  morning,  about  9:30  or  so, 
the  deputy  majority  leader  came  to  my 
office  with  the  same  request. 

The  reaction  of  the  two  leaders  was 
not  very  encouraging  because  we  felt  we 
had  made  a  pretty  hard-faced  commit- 
ment to  the  Senate  and  it  was  our  de- 
sire to  try  to  honor  that  commitment. 

Then  we  had  some  debate  on  the  floor 
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during  the  momim^  hour  on  yesterday, 
and  this  question  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  the  first  time  publicly. 
After  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  had 
spoken,  and  after  I  had  explained  the 
position  of  the  leadership,  which  is  in 
the  Record,  and  which  is  factually  true, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  took  the 
floor  and  indicated  that  he  would  like  a 
postponement.  I  was  not  present  on  the 
floor  when  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut spoke,  but  I  believe  the  Record  states 
that  he  desired  until  some  time  around 
the  first  part  of  June.  That  was  the  first 
knowledge  that  I  had,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  applies  to  the  mmonty  leader,  as 
well,  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wanted  a  postponement,  no  previous  re- 
quest had  been  made  by  him.  Then  I 
went  back  to  my  office  and  about  4:15 
yesterday  a  Senator  came  to  my  ofQce 
and  said  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr  DoDDl  had  telephoned  him 
yesterday  morning  and  had  asked  him 
to  ask  me  to  see  if  this  matter  could  be 
postponed.  .\t  4:15  on  yesterday,  second- 
hand. I  received  my  first  communication 
from  the  ?^nator  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
DoDDl  concernmg  a  request  by  him  for 
a  postponement. 

The  only  time  I  knew  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  was 
when  he  tjok  the  floor  &nd  made  the 
statement  he  did  yesterday  afternoon. 
We  all  recall  the  reaction  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee ( Mr.  Gore  1 .  and  now  we  see  this 
mornmg  the  reaction  of  the  distinguished 
colleague  [Mr  RibicoffI  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  and  others 
who  have  spoken  privately. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  give  every  pos- 
sible consideration  to  a  Senator  who 
finds  himself  in  a  difScult  position.  The 
leadership  did  not  react  with  enthusla.'^m 
to  talk  of  postponements  because  we  had 
given  our  word  and  we  had  made  a  pledge 
to  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  easy  for  Senators  individ- 
ually, because  they  have  abrogated  their 
commitments,  given  up  engaeements, 
made  arrar.Kements  to  stay  away  from 
their  families,  told  witnesses  not  to  come 
to  appear  before  committees,  howe'.er, 
the  situation  now  is  entirely  different 
from  what  existed  at  the  time  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  made  the  statement 
yesterday:  at  that  time  no  request  to  the 
leader'^hip  for  a  postponement  had  been 
made  at  any  time  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut   TMr.  DoddI 

Because  of  these  changed  circum- 
stances, the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI  has  made  a  re- 
quest for  a  postponement,  we  intend  to 
give  consideration  to  that  reque.'^t.  We 
hope  that  some  time  later  In  the  day  we 
will  come  up  with  an  acceptable  formula 
which  will  be  .satisfactory  to  all.  We  also 
hope  that  the  Senate,  regardless  of  its 
feelings  on  this  particular  matter,  will  be 
fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  leadership  wUl  make  its  deci- 
sion. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  will  slate  it 


Mr.  MUNDT  Where  is  this  time  com- 
ing from? 

Mr    MANSFIELD    On  the  bill. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Then.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
granted  not  be  charged  to  the  bill.  It  is 
important  business.  Several  Senators  I 
know  wish  to  talk  about  a  $2'-  billion 
bill.  I  think  that  we  have  already  short- 
ened the  time  far  too  much  which  will 
be  available  to  discuss  the  bill,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  to  discuss  the  Dodd  matter  not 
be  charged  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time,  the  Chair  desires  to  know'!' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Just  a  moment 
please — just  a  moment,  please.  As  I 
understand  it,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  each  amend- 
ment Is  limited  to  one-half  hour;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Wliich  gives  us  15  min- 
utes on  each  side 

Mr  MUNDT.  Which  is  not  very  much. 

Mr  PASTORE.  On  the  bill  it  Is  1 
hour;   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  One  hour  Is  correct, 
which  Is  3")  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Thirty  minutes  on  each 
side 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  had  requested  more 
than  that.  I  was  not  present  when  the 
urmnlmous-consent  request  was  pro- 
pounded I  was  not  consulted  about  it 
I  would  have  objected  to  it  I  think  that, 
as  the  ranking  member  on  the  commit- 
tee conyidering  an  appropriation  bill  of 
S2'2  billion.  I  should  at  least  be  entitled 
to  find  out  how  much  time  we  can  have 
to  discuss  the  bill 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield^ 

Mr.  MUNDT   I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  would  be  my 
fault  because  of  the  situation  which  de- 
veloped on  yesterday,  so  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  understand 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  the  bill  be  ex- 
tended for  2  additional  hours. 

Mr.  MLTNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Tne  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me  3 
additional  minutes? 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  have  the  liighest  respect  for  the  dis- 
tlngul.shed  maj-irity  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished mhiority  leader. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  facts  as  they  have  stated  them  on 
the  floor  are  correct.  Yet.  I  think  that 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  emo- 
tional strain  which  my  colleague  I  Mr 
DoDDl  has  undergone 

I  think  It  Is  understandable  that  the 
shock  of  the  proceedings  of  this  past  year 
accounts  for  the  chronology  of  events 
stated  by  the  majority  leader.  I  think  It 


would  have  been  better  if  my  colleague 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI  had  Informed  the 
leadership  prior  to  their  commitment. 

Wliile  I  realize  that  all  of  us  have  un- 
dergone some  inconvenience  by  having 
to  change  our  schedules  and  cancel  our 
appointments  in  order  to  be  on  hand  this 
coming  Monday  for  consideration  of  the 
censure  resolution.  I  am  sure  that  there 
Is  not  one  of  the  100  Members  of  this 
body  who  would  not  honor  and  accede 
to  any  understanding  wliich  may  be  pro- 
pounded by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  time  to  begin 
debate  on  the  censure  resolution  can  be 
extended. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  d.ies  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota make  his  request? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  make  the  unanimous 
request  that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
not  be  charged  to  either  side,  and  ask 
further  that  it  be  a  live  quorum  because 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee are  supposed  to  be  downstairs  to  con- 
sider another  appropriation  bill.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  shoveling  money 
out  the  front  door  and  the  back  door 
at  the  same  time,  not  having  a  quorum 
present  at  either  place;  so  I  ask  that 
there  be  a  live  qu^irum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest Is  not  debatable,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  121  Leg.) 


Ailott 

GrlflBn 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Omening 

Miindt 

Burdick 

Harris 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Va 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hlckenlooper  Pell 

Clark  Hriiska  I'roxmlre 

Cotton  Jordan.  Id.iho  Rtbicoff 

Ervin  Long,  Mo.  Spiirkman 

Fong  Monroney  Young.  Ohio 

Fulbrlght  Montoya 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BavhI.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
BibleI,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Wa.shlngton 
[  Mr.  Magnuson  I .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MetcalfI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  are  absent  on 
ufficial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  E.astlandI.  the 
Senator  from  LouLsiana  [Mr.  EllenderI, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoR!^ANl.  the  Senator  from  MmnesoU 
[  Mr.  McCarthy  1 .  the  Senator  from  W.vo- 
m'ng  I  Mr.  McGee!.  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrkI.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson! . 
the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Smath- 
FHsl.  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TaimadgeI  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr  Inouye)  is  absent  be- 
causf  of  illness 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.'^ee  I  Mr.  BakerI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  I  Mr  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
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Aiken 

Hill 

Anderson 

H  .Hand 

Bennett 

HolUngs 

Hoggs 

Jackson 

Brewster 

Javits 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Church 

Kuchel 

Cooper 

Ltintr.  La 

Ulrk.sen 

Mansfield 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Gore 

Mii;.-r 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Hart 

Morton 

Hartke 

.M'::!)hv 

the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tov.'er]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
iMr.  Dominick]  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams! is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  tliat  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair; .  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  w  ill  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 

Muskie 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tvdings 

waiiams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Y'oung,  N.  Dak. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

SCHOOL  RACIAL  FINDINGS  NOT 
SUBSTANTIATED,  TWO   SAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  story  pub- 
lished in  Wednesday's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  titled  "School  Racial  Findings 
Not  Substantiated.  Two  Say,"  by  John 
Mathews,  Star  staff  writer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  May  17,  1967) 

School  R,\cial  Findings  Not  Substantiated, 

Two  Say 

(By  John  Mathews) 

Two  researchers  say  the  evidence  does  not 
substantiate  a  key  finding  of  an  Office  of 
Education  report  that  Negro  children  per- 
form better  in  schools  with  high  proportions 
of  w!ilte  cliildreu. 

In  a  critical  analysis  now  circulating  pri- 
vately among  top  government  officials,  they 
also  challenge  other  findings  of  the  report 
on  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity" 
which  was  made  to  Congress  last  July. 

Tne  analysis  by  the  economist-statisticians 
Samuel  Bowles  of  Harvard  University  and 
Henry  M  Levin  of  Brookings  Institution  rep- 
resents the  first  technical  criticism  of  the 
data  and  statistical  techniques  used  in  the 
$1.5  million  survey  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Coleman  Report  after  Its  prin- 
cipal author.  James  S.  Coleman  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

dispute   two   KET   riNDINGS 

Bowles  and  Levin  seriously  dispute  the  two 
widely  publicized  conclusions  of  the  report: 

1.  Negro  children  perform  better  In  schools 
Wth  high  proportions  of  white  children  after 


other  factors  are  accounted  for.  This  finding 
was  further  refined  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  In  Its  February  report  "Racial 
Isolation  In  the  Public  Schools,"  that  recom- 
mends a  national  school  racial  balancing  law. 

2.  The  amount  of  money  spent  per  pupil 
for  teachers,  books,  facilities  and  other  school 
resources  has  little  direct  effect  on  the 
achievement  rate  of  children.  This  finding  of 
the  Coleman  Report  has  led  to  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  value  of  "compensatory  edu- 
cation" programs  designed  to  Improve  schools 
In  low  Income  areas. 

Bowles  and  Levin  question  whether  the 
authors  meant  the  report  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  educational  policy  decisions  since, 
the  two  critics  say,  the  report  "builds  its  own 
credibility  gap  by  stating  Its  findings  and 
then  restricting,  modifying,  doubting  and  In 
some  cases  contradicting  them." 

In  fact,  an  introduction  by  Education 
Commissioner  Harold  Howe  II  states  the  re- 
port Is  not  the  "last  word"  and  should  not 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  policy  decisions. 
The  report  findings,  however,  have  been 
widely  cited  and  accepted  by  many  educators 
and  policy-makers. 

Bowles  and  Levin  make  clear  in  their 
copyrighted  paper  that  they  are  not  opposed 
to  racial  Integration  of  the  schools  and  that 
further  analysis  may  support  some  of  the 
Coleman  conclusions.  But  they  say  em- 
phatically that  the  study's  findings  are  not 
substantiated  by  the  evidence  presented. 

Their  highly  complex  analysis  points  to 
serious  gaps  In  the  data,  Including  a  high 
rate  of  failure  to  respond  on  the  part  of 
Negro  children  and  a  sample  biased  In  favor 
of  suburban  over  city  areas. 

Ordered  by  Congress  under  provisions  of 
the  1954  Civil  Rights  Act  to  produce  a  sur- 
vey, the  Coleman  research  team  had  severe 
time  limits  to  engage  In  the  tj-pe  of  analysis 
it  took  on  and  had  to  resort  to  short-cut 
statistical  techniques,  the  two  researchers 
maintain. 

Bowles  and  Levla  are  particularly  critical 
of  the  method  used  by  the  Coleman  report  to 
determine  the  social  background  of  students. 

The  report  used  only  parent  education  as 
a  determinant,  but  did  not  employ  the  ac- 
cepted statistical  checks  of  parent  occupa- 
tion and  Income. 

For  Negro  parents  In  particular,  the  two 
critics  say,  using  only  the  parental  educa- 
tion determinant  distorts  the  social  back- 
ground of  the  Negro  child. 

They  say  the  report's  method  of  determin- 
ing social  background  raises  doubt  about 
one  of  Its  key  findings — that  the  social  com- 
position of  a  student  body,  Independent  from 
the  student's  own  social  background,  has  a 
greater  effect  on  achievement  than  any  other 
factor  such  as  teachers,  school  facilities  and 
programs. 

Bowles  and  Levin  suggest  that  the  strong 
statistical  tie  between  an  Individual  stu- 
dent's achievement,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  average  performance  level  and  other 
student  characteristics  for  his  school,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  due  primarily  to  a  well- 
known  fact.  Existing  residential  patterns 
usually  result  in  students  living  in  the  same 
neighborhoods  and  going  to  school  with  chil- 
dren of  similar  backgrounds  and  similar 
achievement  levels. 

The  widely  held  concept  of  educators  that 
the  high  level  of  a  "peer  group"  or  the  mld- 
dleclass  atmosphere  of  a  school  has  an  effect 
on  children  from  lower  class  backgrounds 
may  be  true,  but  It  Is  not  substantiated  by 
the  Coleman  Report,  the  critical  paper  in- 
dicates. 

Furthermore,  Bowles  and  Levin  also  say 
that  the  slightly  better  performance  of 
Negro  children  In  predominantly  white 
schools  Is  not  proven  by  the  Coleman  Re- 
port analysis  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the 
Influence  of  a  majority  group  with  higher 
motivations  and  goals. 

It  Is  more  likely,  tbey  contend,  that  the 


Negro  children  In  majority  white  schools 
tend  to  perform  better  because  they  come 
from  a  higher  socio-economic  level  than 
Negro  children  in  schools  ^wlth  few  white 
children. 

The  Coieman  Report  conclusion — further 
developed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission — 
that  the  amount  of  funds  spent  per  pupil 
has  little  measurable  effect  on  pupil  achieve- 
ment also  Is  disputed  In  the  Bowles-Levin 
paper. 

The  Coleman  Report  used  an  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  figure  for  an  entire  school 
district  that  failed  to  recognize  that  the 
amount  spent  for  individual  schools  within 
a  district  can  differ  substantially,  the  critics 
say. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9481)  makmg  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yield  himself? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  myself  whatever 
time  may  be  necessary  imdcr  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day afternoon,  I  explained  the  items  of 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  Merely  to  recapitulate  in  a  general 
way,  and  in  order  to  get  debate  started, 
this  bill  is  $2,642,281  over  the  budget 
estimates. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  was  $2,041,826,133. 

The  amoimt  by  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee increased  the  bill  is  $218,420,800. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  is  $2,260,246,933. 

The  significant  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
is  the  fact  that  the  Senate  bill  contains 
$68,831,216  of  entitlements  for  payments 
to  school  districts  and  assistance  for 
school  constiiiction  not  included  in  the 
budget  estimates. 

I  point  that  out  merely  to  show  that 
while  our  bill  is  $2,642,281  above  the 
budget  estimate,  it  does  include  the  $68 
million-plus  for  impacted  areas  and 
school  construction. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  I  do  not  desire  to 
call  it  up  at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  18,  line  13,  strike  out  the  period, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
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following:  "Provided.  That  no  part  of 
these  funds  may  be  used  for  establish- 
ing or  operating  a  general  coverage 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  station,  or 
television  station  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  would 
hope  that  Senators  who  are  anxious 
to  have  questions  answered  would  ask 
them,  and  those  who  have  amendments 
would  offer  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  which 
side  will  the  time  be  charged''  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  both  sides' 

Mr.  PASTORE    Neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr  President.  I  note  on 
page  8  of  the  report  'Nd.  239 1.  under 
chapter  4,  'Foreu'n  Assistance,"  the  last 
part  of  the  paragraph  has  included  the 
words  "for  no  other  purposes." 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  chair- 
man that  the  f'jnds  recommended  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  under 
the  heading  "Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations"  will  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purposes  other  than  the 
related  cost  of  the  NATO  move  from 
Paris  to  Brussels? 

Mr.  PASTORE    Yes. 

Mr  THUTIMOND  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd!  which  was 
just  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  u  i^  so  ordered 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  what- 
ever time  he  deems  necessary  for  his 
presentation 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
ask  the  attaches  to  please  see  to  it  that 
as  mar\y  Senators  as  possible  come  Into 
the  Chamber 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  both  sides? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  with 
the  time  to  be  char^jed  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],   and   the   distinguished 


Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI, 
we  have  come  to  an  agreement  that, 
based  on  the  request  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
yesterday,  in  which  he  said,  T  respect- 
fully ask  that  the  matter  be  heard  early 
in  June,"  it  has  been  decided  that  debate 
on  the  censure  resolution  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
will  begin  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. June  12,  1967 

Mr  President.  I  make  this  statement 
publicly  at  this  time  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
DoudI.  We  would  together  expect  that 
the  prohibitions,  conditions,  and  inhibi- 
tions which  have  been  laid  down,  both 
orally  and  in  the  'rint  letter  of  the  lead- 
ership to  all  Members  oi  the  Senate, 
would  be  enforced  at  that  time. 

We  think  that  thi.  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
tension of  the  time  period. 

The  leadership  is  sorry  for  any  dis- 
comfort or  inconvenience  this  may  have 
caused  individual  Senators.  We  hope 
that  they  will  understand  the  situation 
in  which  the  leadership  finds  itself 

Let  me  say  that  had  we  known  about 
this  before  yesterday,  we  would  have 
considered  taking  appropriate  action  at 
an  earlier  time. 

But  the  first  request  of  any  kind  we 
received — and  it  was  an  informal  one 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — was 
yesterday  afternoon  Because  of  that  re- 
quest, conditions  have  changed,  and  we 
have  modified  the  date  accordingly. 

If  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  anything  to  add  to  that  statement. 
I  wish  he  would  do  so. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  on  June  12,  which  is  a  Mon- 
day, the  committee  will  make  its  pre.sen- 
tation  of  the  case,  and  that  thereafter  the 
debate  will  continue  until  it  comes  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  P.'VSTORE.  I  realize  the  Senate 
cannot  accommnda'e  the  personal  con- 
venience of  every  Senator,  but  on  June 
12  my  son  will  graduate  from  Yale  Med- 
ical School.  I  know  I  am  required  to  bo 
here.  Cannot  the  Senator  make  it  June 
13''  I  know  the  Senate  cannot  accom- 
modate every  Senator,  but  I  have  waited 
25  years  for  this. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  June  13. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  are  any 
more  sons  going  to  graduate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  no.  not  any 
further  chancie 

Mr.  BENNET^r  To  clarify  the  Rec- 
ord— I  did  not  get  here  when  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  began  his  state- 
ment^— all  special  orders  for  next  week 
are  dissolved  and  committees  are  free  to 
meet,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  is  not  expected 
to  pre.sent  its  case  next  Monday.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  not 
until  Tuesday,  June  13.  to  begin  after 
the  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal, at  about  10  03  or  10  04  a.m.  I  thank 


the  Senator   from   Connecticut   for   his 
understanding  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
the  additional  time  allowed,  which  will 
be  of  help  to  me.  and  I  hope  it  will  be  of 
help  to  others.  I  am  grateful  to  them. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  advise 
us,  in  view  of  the  decision  whicli  has  just 
been  made,  what  the  program  will  be  for 
.u'xt  wtek? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  depends  on  what 
bills  are  ready;  perhaps  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization,  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  perhaps 
some  bill  out  of  the  Senator's  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unnnimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Memorial  Day  re- 
cess begins  next  Thursday.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Next  week,  at  the 
conclusion  of  busine.ss  on  Thursday. 

Mr  CLARK  So  it  is  not  expected  to 
be  a  busy  week, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  count 
on  it,  because  if  there  are  votes,  we  ex- 
pect Senators  to  be  here. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideratlon 
of  the  bill  'HR.  9481'  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  liiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  under- 
stand the  bill  is  open  for  amendment. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  Preside  nt.  I  yield  1 
minute  of  our  time  to  the  dlstingui-shed 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI. 


DEATH    OF    JOHN    MORRILL.    URA- 
NIUM MINER  OF  NUCLA.  COLO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
9  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  carried 
an  article  entitled  "Hidden  Casualties  of 
the  Atomic  Age,  "  which  told  the  tragic 
story  of  cancer-ridden  John  Morrill,  an 
ailing  uranium  miner  in  Nucla.  Colo, 
That  article  prophetically  ob.served: 

This  !s  probably  the  Init  spring  John  Mor- 
rill will  ever  see,  because  he  is  dying  c f  lung 
cancer.  He  Is  dying  of  lung  cancer  because 
he  was  a  uranium  miner. 

This  m.orning's  Washington  Post  re- 
ports that  John  Morrill  died  of  lung  can- 
cer Tuesday  in  the  hospital  at  Grand 
Junction.  Colo — the  50th  uranium  miner 
to  die  of  this  disease.  The  case  of  John 
Morrill  is  the  tragic  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  complete  information  in  the 
field  of  antiradiation  standards  and  safe- 
guards. 

John  Morrill's  death  saddens  all  of  us 
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in  Colorado.  Our  sympathy  and  concern 
go  out  to  his  wife,  Irene,  and  his  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  is  also  a  uranium  miner. 
I  want  to  assure  this  man's  survivors, 
however,  and  those  uranium  miners  in 
Colorado  who  are  already  infected  by 
cancer  or  who  face  the  threat  of  this 
disease  because  of  underground  uranium 
mining,  that  I  am  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  assemble  all  the  information  and 
data  I  can  to  determine  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible what  action  Congress  may  take  to 
assist  these  miners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  referred  to  pre- 
viously in  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  bem.g  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Uranium  Miner  Dies  of  Cancer 

John  Morrill  of  Nucla,  Colo.,  a  uranium 
miner,  died  of  lung  cancer  Tuesday  at  a  hos- 
pital In  Grand  Junction.  Colo.  The  Grand 
Junction  Sentinel  said  he  was  the  50th  ura- 
nium miner  to  die  of  the  disease. 

An  actuarial  study  commissioned  by  the 
Stale  of  Colorado  has  forecast  1150  lung 
cancer  deaths  by  1985  among  miners  already 
exposed  to  uranium  radiation.  Lung  cancer 
takes  20  years  to  develop  but  is  usually  fatal. 

A  congressional  Joint  Atomic  Energy  sub- 
committee on  radiation  last  week  heard  of- 
ficial witnesses  discuss  safety  measures, 
medical  treatment  and  compensation  for 
uranium  miners.  Earlier  this  month,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz  proclaimed 
a  maximum  radiation  level  for  underground 
mines  selling  uranliun  ore  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

John  Morrill,  a  uranium  miner  from  about 
1941  until  he  retired  In  1965.  left  his  wife, 
Irene,  and  two  son.?.  One  son  Is  a  uranium 
miner,  the  other  started  in  the  uranium 
mines  hut  .^witched  to  mining  potash  after 
learning    of    his    father's    lung    cancer. 

Services  will  be  held  in  Grand  Junction 
today. 

SECONT)     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  9481 J  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
7  of  the  bill,  line  17.  where  the  figure 
■•$813,000"  appears,  I  move  that  the  fig- 
ure "S763.000"  be  substituted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
proposed,  on  page  7,  line  17.  to  strike  out 
the  numeral  and  insert  "$763,000". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI. 
I  have  explained  that  I  would  take  this 
action  after  consultation  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  JAVlTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  doing  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  this  relate  to  the 
$100,000? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  How  much  is  it  being  cut? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  want  to  upset 
any  applecarts,  but  we  adopted  a  com- 


promise on  this  figure.  It  involves  a  very 
important  item  of  travel  of  personnel 
for  the  enforcement  of  various  civil 
rights  provisions.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  be  so  diffident  about  cutting  the 
item  just  because  a  Senator  requests  it, 
who  may  not  agree  with  civil  rights  en- 
forcement, and  who  wishes  to  strike  $50,- 
000,  when  it  was  cut  from  $170,000  to 
$100,000.  It  seems  to  me  when  we  are  do- 
ing what  we  are  doing  in  the  whole  wide 
world,  and  when  we  are  anxious  to 
maintain  reason  and  order  in  this  coun- 
try, we  should  not  start  to  cut  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  who  have  to  do  the  job, 
after  we  had  already  cut  it  and  were 
satisfied  the  job  could  be  done  by  cut- 
ting the  amount  from  $170,000  to  $100.- 
000.  Here  is  another  $50,000  cut.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  niggling.  One  can  nibble  it 
so  much  as  to  kill  it,  but  sometimes  we 
have  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  about  the 
situation  of  this  particular  agency.  The 
Senator  is  familiar  with  it  and  is  just 
as  sympathetic  with  it  as  I  am.  How 
would  he  justify  in  his  own  mind  this 
additional  cut? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  taken  it  up  with 
the  staff,  and  they  tell  me  this  cut  would 
not  put  them  out  in  any  way  or  detract 
from  the  efforts  of  this  agency  to  enforce 
civil  rights. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  be  very  frank 
about  it.  Is  this  going  to  facilitate  the 
bill  generally,  or  is  this  something  that 
we  are  going  to  be  up  against  on  item 
after  item?  In  other  words,  are  we  satis- 
fying some  desire  which  will  be  done 
here,  or  are  we  going  to  be  faced  with  a 
nibbling  away  at  this  effort  every  time 
It  comes  up? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  make  any 
"deals"  on  this.  It  will  not  lead  us  to  any 
commitments  of  this  kind.  I  hope  it  will 
facilitate  the  action  on  the  bill,  but  when 
it  comes  to  managing  a  bill  on  the  floor, 
I  do  not  take  my  hat  off  to  anyone. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  whether  he 
would  like  me  to  concur  in  this. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I   wish   the   Senator 
would. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right.  I  will. 
Mr  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  for  the  third  reading. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do,  too. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on  page 
7,  Une  17. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  several  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  bill? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  First  I  should 
like  to  cite  some  background. 

Public  Law  87-843,  approved  October 
18,  1962,  provided  $100  million  for  loans 
to  the  United  Nations.  That  law  pro- 
vided that  the  funds  would  remain  avail- 


able until  expended.  At  the  present  time, 
$23,700,000  remain  in  the  fund. 

As  I  understand  tie  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  it  would  transfer  $8.1 
million  to  various  other  State  Depart- 
ment functions.  The  remaining  $15.6 
million  would  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  authority  of  Public  Law  87- 
843  would  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this  question:  As  I  understand  it. 
Public  Law  87-843  gave  authority  to  the 
State  Department  to  lend  money  to  the 
United  Nations.  Under  this  section,  that 
authority  would  be  rescinded,  and  the 
unused  money  in  that  loan  fund  would 
be  either  transferred  to  other  programs 
or  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Is  that  un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  approximately  $76,3 
million  of  the  $100  million  appropriated 
has  been  loaned  to  the  United  Nations 
since  October  1962? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  will  get  the  answer  and  put  it  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Would  the  same  answer  apply  to 
this  question:  What  amount  has  been  re- 
paid to  the  United  States  by  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  information  will 
be  supplied  for  the  Record  also. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  One  final  ques- 
tion: Does  the  elimination  of  this  loan 
fund  mean  that  the  State  Department 
cannot,  without  further  congressional 
action,  lend  or  contribute  money  to  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  an  off-the-cuff  an- 
swer, I  would  say  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  shall  have  an 
authoritative  answer  to  that  question  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgiiiia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire, what  is  the  status  of  the  Byrd 
amendment?  Has  that  been  acted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  not 
been. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  call  up  my  amendment,  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  the  Senator 
does  that.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept his  amendment.  I  said  yesterday  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Virginia  made 
a  good  case.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  should  publish 
a  newspaper  or  operate  a  radio  station. 
I  do  not  think  they  should.  That  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  in  carrying  out  their 
function.  If  the  Senator  will  call  up  his 
amendment,  I  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  willingness  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  discuss  my 
amendment  briefly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Certainly.  That  is  the 
Senator's  privilege. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  it  is 
important,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
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ate  go  on  record,  so  that  the  OEO  people 
all  over  the  Nation,  in  the  various  re- 
gional offices,  can  know  that  the  Senate 
disapproves  of  such  proposals. 

Mr.  PASTORE  All  right,  if  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  13.  line  13.  strike  out  the  period. 
and  Insert  !n  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  no  p.irt  of  these 
funds  may  be  used  for  establishing  or  op- 
erating a  general  coverage  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, radio  station,  or  television  station." 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  reque.sted.  Is  there 
sufficient  .second? 

There  being  a  sufficient  second,  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  has  an  entitle- 
ment to  time  in  his  own  right,  if  he 
cares  to  use  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  he  has.  No 
one  is  denvin^:  him  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time ' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  has  his  own  time, 
as  author  of  the  amendment.  Nobody 
has  to  yield  him  time;  he  can  yield  to 
himself. 

Mr.  BYRD  jf  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  nece.*- 
sary  to  make  a  few  brief  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vir_'in:a  i.>  recognized. 

Mr.  B^TtD  of  V:;-i;inia  Mr.  Pre.<ldent, 
I  should  like  fir.st  to  state  the  back- 
ground of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pre.<=ident.  may  we 
have  order?  We  are  about  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  a  new  amendment,  which 
has  not  been  printed.  I  think  we  .should 
be  sure  what  we  are  voting  about  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  entitled  to  order 
In  the  Chamber,  and  we  have  nothing 
but  confu.slon  here  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  prevent  the  u.se 
of  funds  provided  by  the  pending  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  newspaper  or  a 
radio  station  or  other  mass  medium  of 
communications,  dealing  specifically 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Why  do  we  deal  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  this  fashion'' 
There  have  been  at  least  four  proposals 
for  Government-subsidized  newspapers. 
and  in  the  most  recent  case,  a  case  in 
North  Carolina,  a  radio  station,  made  by 
officials  of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

In  the  latter  instance,  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  it  was  proposed  that  a 
grant  be  made  to  WAMY-Communlty 
Action,  Inc..  of  Boone.  N.C.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  newspaper  and  a 
radio  station  with  OEO  funds. 

Prior  to  that,  on  January  11.  1966. 
a  proposal  was  made  to  establish  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  Cardozo  area.  I  under- 
stand on  good  authority — though  I  must 
say  frankly  that  I  do  not  have  the  de- 


tails— that  at  least  two  other  similar 
proposals  have  been  made. 

I  do  wish  to  say  that  when  this  North 
Carolina  proposal  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Director,  Mr  Shriver,  he 
very  wisely  scotched  the  proposal.  I  com- 
mend him  for  doing  that.  I  think  he  is  a 
very  able  individual;  certainly  he  is  a 
very  charming  one.  Although  I  do  not 
know  him  well.  I  think  he  is  a  very  fine 
man. 

I  believe  that  an  amendment  such  as 
this  would  be  of  value  to  him,  to  help 
assiue  that  his  regional  people  will  not 
be  wasting  their  time  preparing  and  sub- 
mitting proposals  of  this  character. 

The  proposal  with  reference  to  the 
North  Carolina  situation  was.  I  believe, 
a  21-page  staff  proposal.  I  believe  that 
the  ta.xpayers'  money  which  is  being  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  helping 
poor  people  should  go  to  the  poor  peo- 
ple, and  not  be  used  up  on  projects  of 
such  questionable  value  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, wrong  intent  as  subsidizing  news- 
papers and  radio  stations. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  gladly  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment broad  enough  to  cover  both  news- 
papers and  radio  and  television  stations? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  It  specifically 
mentions  newspapers,  radio  stations, 
television  stations,  and  periodicals. 

Mr.  MUNT3T  I  think  the  Senator  has 
a  very  fine  amendment.  Like  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  expect  to  sup- 
port it  on  the  roUcall  vote. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  the  Senator's 
amendment.  In  the  legislation  creating 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
providing  for  small  business  loans,  it  was 
specifically  prescribed  that  there  could 
be  no  Government  loans  through  the 
SBA  to  newspapers,  because  such  loans 
would  tend  to  create  the  suspicion.  If  not 
the  actuality,  of  governmental  Interfer- 
ence with  the  press. 

Certainly  that  would  abo  be  true  in 
the  instant  case  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  in  North  Carolina.  I  think  his 
amendment  is  very  constructive,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Senator,  who  is  him.self 
a  former  publisher — or  may  still  be  one, 
I  do  not  know — for  being  thus  alert  to 
the  Interests  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  this  question  as  a 
lawyer,  because  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  want  his  amendment  clearly  un- 
derstood and  unmistakable  in  its  Intent. 
I  intend,  by  the  way,  to  vote  for  It. 

I  gather  that  the  words  "general  cov- 
erage" are  meant  to  include  newspapers, 
television,  radio  stations,  and  all  other 
general  coverage  media? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  Is 
correct 

Mr  JA\'TTS  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  does  the 
pending  amendment  cover  not  only  the 
subsidizing  of  newspapers  and  radio  and 


television  stations,  but  also  the  spending 
of  these  funds  for  the  putting  on  of  pro- 
grams? I  am  not  referring  to  announrc- 
ment  type  programs.  I  am  talking  about 
programs  which  are  designed  to  publi- 
cize the  activities  of  the  OEO, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  pending 
amendment  does  not  cover  such  activi- 
ties, 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  enl  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  designed  to  prevent 
and  the  use  of  a  large  amoiuit  of  funds 
for  extensive  television  programs  wiricii 
might  be  nece.s.sary  for  the  television  sta- 
tion to  meet  its  financial  situation? 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  support  sucli  an  amendment  if 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  were  to  present 
one.  However,  my  amendment  is  not  de- 
signed to  do  that.  My  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  establishment  or 
operation  of  a  newspaper  or  radio  or  tele- 
vision station. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  I  yield. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Referring  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  very  clear  and  easily 
enforceable  because  it  is  very  easy  to 
draw  the  line  when  an  agency  owns  or 
operates  a  newspaper  or  radio  or  televi- 
sion station'' 

No  matter  how  meritorious  the  su';- 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  might 
be.  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  a  legitimate  annoimce- 
ment  prorrarn  and  the  exposition  of  a 
program  that  might  bolster  up  the  sta- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  clearly  en- 
forceable, and  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  although  mer- 
itorious in  its  design  and  intent,  miiiht 
be  very  difficult  to  define  and  enforce. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
point  of  the  Senator  is  well  taken  I 
would  be  happy  to  suppoit  an  amend- 
ment along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

In  drafting  my  amendment,  however, 
I  wanted  to  cor.r.ne  it  to  this  one  partic- 
ular item.  My  amendment  originally  in- 
cluded the  words:  "and  other  similar 
activities."  However  I  know  of  the  great 
ability  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  thought  he  might  believe 
that  would  be  going  too  far.  I  therefore 
decided  to  stick  to  what  the  amendment 
presently  calls  for. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator makes  some  excellent  points.  I  can. 
in  good  heart,  accept  the  amendment  as 
Introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
would,  however,  have  qualms  about  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  fMr.  Miller  1. 

I  realize  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 
However,  we  might  have  a  situation  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  more  or 
less  bring  these  programs  to  the  attention 
of  the  people. 

I  hope  that  in  our  attempt  to  save  nick- 
els we  will  not  begin  to  throw  away  dol- 
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lars.  We  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
this, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment. 

The  pending  amendment  is  designed 
to  save  not  nickels  and  dimes  and  dol- 
lars, but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  get  ofif  on  the 
wrong  foot.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  However,  if  he  accepts  a 
further  modification,  we  will  be  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  made  it  clear, 
or  at  least  I  intended  to,  that  I  wanted 
my  amendment  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
and  that  if  some  other  Senator  wants  to 
present  a  further  amendment  in  that 
respect,  I  would  support  it.  However,  I 
do  not  want  to  include  it  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  it 
would  not  be  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  the  Senate,  that  the  fimds 
that  3  re  provided  here  not  be  used,  ex- 
tensively at  least,  to  get  into  television 
and  radio  programs  and  program  direc- 
tion, and  all  of  that  business,  instead  of 
going  to  the  real  essence  of  the  problem. 

We  do  not  v.ant  to  have  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  go  into 
exten.'^ive  proin-aming  and  hiring  all  of 
these  technical  people  to  put  on  the 
programs, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  perfectly  in  order  to  have  a 
little  programing  once  in  a  while  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  local  community  with 
some  of  the  action,  and  that  could  be 
carried  on  as  a  public  program  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern:nent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Have  I  not  stated  the 
intention  behind  this? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  made  part  of  the  history. 

When  they  come  here  again  for  funds 
for  this  agency,  if  they  have  spent  most 
of  the  money  to  propagandize  and  not  to 
help  the  poor,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  administrator  be  fired. 

I  cannot  possibly  conceive  of  a  public- 
spirited  administrator  spending  all  the 
money  to  advertise  programs  and  not 
be  giving  it  to  the  poor. 

If  any  administrator  ever  did  that,  he 
would  be  derelict  in  his  duty  and  he 
ought  to  be  discharged. 

I  know  that  any  committee  headed  by 
me  would  never  grant  him  another 
nickel. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  not  objected  to  by 
Mr.  Shriver,  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  which  has  the 


legislative  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
the  poverty  programs. 

I  was  interested  in  determining 
whether  the  pending  amendment  might 
cripple  or  adversely  affect,  in  any  way. 
the  functioning  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  in  turn  has  been 
assured  by  Mr.  Shriver,  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  therefore  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  have  a  unani- 
mous vote  on  his  amendment  on  the  yeas 
and  nays.  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
amendment.  However,  I  point  out  that 
we  must  be  careful  as  to  what  we  do  in 
this  regard. 

It  is,  for  example,  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  a  number  of  different  pov- 
erty programs  to  give  considerable  pub- 
licity to  the  need  for  recruiting  individ- 
uals to  join  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  Headstart  programs  will  be  as- 
sured of  having  a  place  within  a  particu- 
lar local  community. 

I  could  go  through  the  whole  category 
of  poverty  programs  and  point  out  the 
need  for  adequate  publicity  so  that  the 
people  whom  we  intend  to  help  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  where  they  are 
going. 

Just  yesterday,  our  subcommittee,  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  present,  held  hear- 
ings in  the  city  of  Chicago.  We  had  wit- 
nesses tell  us  that  they  did  not  know 
the  community  program  centers  set  up 
by  Mayor  Daley  in  that  city  were  func- 
tioning and  able  to  give  them  services 
as  poor  people, 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
cutting  down  on  such  programs.  I  have 
read  his  amendment  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude 
of  Mr.  Shriver  is.  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
lead anyone  into  believing  that  I  do 
know,  or  that  Mr.  Shriver  supports  the 
amendment.  I  have  not  discussed  it  with 
him. 

The  proposal  which  brought  about  the 
pending  amendment  occurred  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  It  involved 
$179,000  for  both  a  newspaper  and  a 
radio  station. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Shriver 
from  Stanford  Smith,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  letter  gives  some  de- 
tail about  the  North  Carolina  proposal, 
as  well  as  the  Cardozo  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  May  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Shriver:  On  January  11,  1966  I 
wrote  to  you  and  set  forth  In  some  detail  the 


fuudamenial  reasons  why  the  government 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  not  under  any  circumstances  subsi- 
dize the  establishment  of  a  newspaper.  I 
wrote  to  you  then  because  consideration  was 
being  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  possible 
grant  of  funds  for  the  start  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  the   Cardozo  area  of  Washington. 

The  decision  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  that  case  was  in  agreement 
with  our  pDsition  and  was  set  forth  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  February  2,  1966  from 
Herbert  J.  Kramer.  Director  of  F  ubllc  Affairs 
for  the  OEO. 

In  his  letter  to  me  Mr,  Kramer  cited  three 
reasons  wiiy  the  grant  was  disapproved,  the 
first  of  whicii  was  that  "there  is  very  seri- 
ous doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  federal  fund- 
ing of  a  commercial  newspaper."  The  other 
two  reasons  were  that  "the  project  is  not 
sufficiently  Innovative"  and  that  "It  does 
not  seem  .  .  .  the  essentially  conventional 
approach  of  a  weekly  commercial  newspaper 
will  provide  the  answers  to — or  even  reiearch 
into — the  many  unknowns  of  'communica- 
tion'." 

I  had  thought  that  this  declaration  of 
policy  settled  the  matter.  However,  we  now 
find  much  public  attention  being  drawn  to 
a  proposal  for  a  very  similar  grant  to  the 
W.A,M,Y.  Commtinlty  Action,  Inc.  of  Boone, 
North  Carolina.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  21-page 
proposal  entitled  "Demonstration  Project 
Plaa  and  Supporting  Data  For  a  Community 
.Action  News  Demonstration  Project  in  Wat- 
auga. .A\erv,  Mitchell,  and  Ynrcey  Counties. 
North  Carolina."  dated  .April  11."  i957.  This 
document  Is  very  well  sumir.arized  In  the 
enclosed  copy  of  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch of  May  4.  1967. 

I  now  reiterate  all  the  fundamental  points 
made  in  my  January  11.  1966  letter  and  con- 
firmed In  the  OEO  "letter  to  me  of  February 
2.  1966.  copies  of  botli  of  which  are  enclosed 
herewith. 

This  particular  North  Carolina  proposal 
seems  to  be  even  more  inappropriate  than 
the  first  Cardozo  proposal.  The  proposed 
budget  is  so  grossly  inflated  tliat  it  would 
actually  be  harmful  to  the  underprivileged 
persons  who  would  be  getting  their  first 
jotirnalistic  experience  on  such  an  enter- 
prise. No  taxpaylng  newspaper  could  afford 
to  operate  under  such  luxurious  couditions. 
For  example,  it  Is  proposed  that  the  news- 
paper would  operate  26  Polaroid  cameras. 
One  of  our  members  owns  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Spruce  Pine,  North  drolina.  with 
which  the  government  subsidized  newspaper 
would  compete  directly.  Our  member  points 
out  that  26  Polaroid  cameras  is  probably 
more  tl»an  are  now  owned  by  every  weekly 
newspaper  in  western  North  Carolina.  It  is 
certainly  at  least  five  times  as  many  cameras 
as  are  owned  by  many  small  city  daily  news- 
papers. 

This  seems  to  be  at  least  the  fourth  simi- 
lar proposal  for  government  subsidized  news- 
paper operations  under  auspices  of  tiie  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportimity.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  hope  very  much  that  your 
office  will  issue  so.Tie  kind  of  gereral  policy 
statement  which  can  have  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  making  it  clear  to  regional  OEO  offi- 
cials that  they  must  devise  much  more  In- 
novative proposals  and  not  waste  staff  time 
In  preparing  such  detailed  proposals  as  have 
been  prepared  In  the  case  of  the  W.A.M.Y. 
Community  Action,  Inc. 

Representatives  of  this  Association  will  be 
glad  to  consult  with  you  and  or  your  asso- 
ciate to  try  to  be  helpful  In  this  connec- 
tion, in  any  manner  that  might  be  appro- 
priate. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Stanford  SMrrn, 
General  Manager. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.' Mr.  President, 
the  letter  brings  out  that  the  proposal  in 
North  Carolina  recommended  that  the 
newspaper  have  26  Polaroid  cameras  for 
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Its  use.  There  are  90-some  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  I 
doubt  that  all  of  them  combined  have 
many  more   than   26  Polaroid  cameras. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  whatever  time  he  requires, 
from  the  bill,  an.!  the  .same  applies  with 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ThvrmondI. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  be  added  as  a  co- 
spmsor  of  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OI-FICER  The  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  al- 
ready has  been  added. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senatiir  from  South  Carolina  wish' 

Mr.  THURMOND   Three  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  plea.>fd  t.>  join  the  distinguished 
and  able  Scn.itor  from  Virginia  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

We  received  information — in  fact,  we 
saw  the  account  in  a  newspaper — that 
the  OEO  was  considering  an  application 
for  funds  to  finance  a  newspaper  in  North 
Carolina,  just  across  the  line  from  South 
Carolina. 

Upon  receiving  that  information.  I 
wrote  to  Sargent  Shriver.  the  head  of 
the  OEO.  and  objected.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve then,  nor  do  I  now,  that  it  was 
a  proper  phase  of  activity  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  the  Government  to  finance  a 
new.spaper. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  uses 
the  words  "establishing  or  operating  a 
newspaper,  TV  or  radio  station."  con- 
tains tile  proper  and  necessary  verbiage 
to  prevent  any  such  operation  by  OEO. 

We  complained  very  strongly  to  Sar- 
gent Shriver  about  this  matter  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  dated 
May  11.  to  Sargent  Shriver.  and  a  copy  of 
a  statement  which  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  May  10.  and  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  letter,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  n.  1967. 
Hon   Sargent  Shri^tii 

D%rector.    Office    ol    Economic    Opportunity. 
Wa-ihington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Shriver  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
Information  a  copy  of  my  remarfcs  on  the 
Senate  floor  yesterday  concerning  a  poverty 
program  application  from  Boone.  N'lrth  Car- 
olina According  to  the  press  repor'^.  this 
proposal  envisions  a  four-county  weekly 
newspaper  and  local  radio  programs,  all  of 
which  would  t)e  produced  by  the  local  p)ov- 
erty  agency 

Although  I  have  heard  subsequent  rep>orts 
that  the  OEO  has  no  funds  available  for  this 
lUnd  of  project  this  year.  I  wish  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opfxvsing  such  a  program  at  any  time 
or  In  any  place  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Sen.ite  will  be  especially  Interested  In 
such  proposals,  no  matter  when  they  are 
presented. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Strom  THtnuioNO. 


STATEMENT  BY   SENATOR  STROM   THTTRMOND   ON 

THE  Sen,\te  Fi-ooR   May  10.  1367.  Regarding 

GOVERNMENT-SUBSIDtZEC     NEWSPAHERS 

Mr.  President.  I  am  dlsturt)ed  to  read  re- 
cent news  reports  that  a  Federally-funded 
anti-poverty  agency  In  Bx)ne.  North  Caro- 
lina, has  applied  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  a  grant  to  start  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  to  produce  weekly  radio  pro- 
grams The  amount  of  the  grant  sought  Is 
$179,000.  The  newspaper  and  the  radio  pro- 
grams would  be  aimed  at  8.000  so-called  low 
income  families  in  four  counties  around 
Boone. 

I  am  calling  upon  the  OEO  now  to  reject 
this  project  upon  Its  very  face.  The  princi- 
ples of  a  free  press  are  written  into  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press.  This  Is.  In  effect,  a 
negative  requirement  At  the  same  time. 
Americans  have  always  believed  that  no 
press  financed  by  a  government  can  be  free. 
While  this  project  would  not  affect  directly 
the  already  existing  press.  It  would  create  a 
press  whose  freedom  Is  by  definition 
abridged  According  to  the  news  accovints  of 
the  proposals,  this  paper  would  go  beyond 
the  mere  presentation  of  Information  about 
government  programs.  It  would  have  many 
of  the  same  functions  as  the  free  pre.ss  tra- 
ditionally has  In  this  country  It  would  pub- 
lish editorials,  both  signed  and  unsigned. 
The  Federal  government  would  be  In  the 
business  of  financing  the  expression  of  par- 
tisan  opinion. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  thla  newspaper  would  be  sent 
free  to  8.000  citizens.  It  would  be  sent  free 
upon  the  presumption  that  many  of  the 
8,000  couldn't  afford  to  subscribe.  Yet  this 
Is  an  admission  that  there  is  really  no 
standard  of  Judging  the  necessity  of  the 
project.  The  traditional  yardstick  of  news- 
paper worth  to  a  community  la  its  paid 
circulation.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  way  of 
telUng  whether  this  newspaper  Is 
necessary. 

Moreover,  this  newspaper  would  not  be 
self-supporting.  It  does  not  propose  to  carry 
pAld  advertising.  The  effect  of  this  policy 
would  be  to  bring  this  project  to  a  close  as 
soon  as  the  Federal  funds  ran  out.  It  Is  diffl- 
ciilt  to  see  how  such  a  short-run  project 
could  be  effective.  If  It  Is  not  a  short-run 
project,  then  the  Federal  government  will 
have  to  flnance  It  Indefinitely. 

The  alternative  to  perpetual  financing 
would  be  the  gradual  admission  of  paid  ad- 
vertising, leaving  the  newspaper  as  a  self- 
supporting  business  For  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  create  competition  to  privately  capi- 
talized businesses  through  the  u«e  of  out- 
right grants  Is  Intolerable.  For  the  Federal 
government  to  create  a  controlled  press  by 
outright  grant  Is  completely  contrary  to 
every  concept  of  a  free  society. 

It  Is  Important  to  consider  theee  basic 
principles  because  this  propoeal  la  spoken  of 
as  a  "demonstration  project  '  The  harm  that 
this  project  could  do  in  a  rural  area  of  long- 
standing tradition  la  limited  In  scope.  But 
the  same  kind  of  project  funded  in  seething 
urban  districts  could  create  a  kind  of  polit- 
ical dynamite  that  would  l>e  impossible  to 
handle.  If  every  p<jverty  agency  were  to  get 
a  100  percent  subsidy  for  the  publication  of 
Its  own  propaganda — freed  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  business  losses  and  restrictions — 
then  a  medium  would  be  created  to  promote 
social  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  on  a  na- 
tion wide  scale 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  OEO  that  this 
project  Is  still  under  consideration.  My  advice 
to  OEX)  oCBclaLs  Is  to  turn  down  the  propKjsal 
To  do  otherwise  Is  to  tamper  with  one  of 
our  country's  most  cherished  principles  and 
to  Invite  the  closer  scrutiny  of  the  goals  of 
the  OEO. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Sargent  Shriver 
later  telephoned  me  and  talked  with  me 


about  the  matter.  He  said  that  it  was  not 
their  policy  to  finance  newspapers,  and 
I  reminded  him  that  my  administrative 
assistant  had  talked  with  a  representa- 
tive of  his  office  just  the  day  before  and 
complained  abjut  this  matter,  also:  and 
at  that  time  Mr.  Shriver's  representative 
told  my  administrative  assistant  that  the 
matter  was  pcndintt  and  that  t!ie  ap- 
plication was  under  consideration  I  do 
not  know  just  what  was  meant  by  that, 
except  that  the  matter  was  under  con- 
sideration and  had  not  been  decided.  At 
any  rate,  Sarsent  Shriver  assured  me 
that  It  was  against  the  policy  of  the  OEO 
to  finance  the  operation  of  newspapers. 
Certainly,  no  harm  can  be  d:)ne  by  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  it  would  re- 
lieve any  temptation  of  anybody  in  the 
OEO.  or  any  others  who  mi«ht  want  the 
Government  to  finance  newspapers  or  TV 
or  radio  stations,  to  inject  the  Govern- 
ment into  this  field. 

So  I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  offered  this 
amendment,  and  I  was  veiT  pleased  to 
join  him  as  a  cosponsor.  I  hope  the 
amerdment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  yields  back  the 
remainder  of  iiis  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  under 
the  bill. 

I  have  not  said  anything  as  yet  about 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  I 
am  not  now  di.scussing  the  current 
amendment,  whicli  I  shall  support;  but 
I  desire  to  put  into  the  Record  a  few  of 
my  observations,  as  ranking  Republican 
member  of  this  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  who  approaches 
this  assifrnment  in  that  capacity  for  the 
fir-st  time,  because  this  is  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  on  Vvhich 
I  have  had  ti  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  the  rankin?  minority  member. 

I  am  troubled  greatly  by  many  features 
about  this  whole  process  and  procedure 
of  bringing  supplemental  appropriation 
bills  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  gratifying  and  pleasing  aspects, 
however.  Is  the  disposition  of  and  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman,  for  whom  I 
have  high  regard  I  believe  he  does  an 
excellent  job  of  digging  for  the  informa- 
tion and  trv'ing  to  get  it  incorporated  in 
the  hearing:  also,  at  times  cutting  down 
the  amounts  that  have  been  re- 
quested— and  I  commend  him  for  it  and 
support  those  efforts. 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  served  on 
legislative  and  appropriations  commit- 
tees for  a  long  time,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  here  a  very  awkward,  cumber- 
some, and  ineffective  procedure  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  purse  as  we  approach 
these  supplemental  appropriation  bills. 
There  is  something  ominous  about  them, 
because  they  bear  a  serial  number — the 
first  supplemental,  the  second  supple- 
mental, the  third  supplemental.  They  go 
on  too  often;  there  are  far  too  many  of 
them. 

I  can  remember  at  one  time  in  my 
congressional  career  a  very  fine  Missouri 
gentleman  who  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on   Appropriations— 
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Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri.  He  was  a 
great  parliamentarian.  He  wrote  "Can- 
non's Manual  on  Procedia-e."  There  came 
a  time  in  these  supplemental  proceed- 
ings when  he  simply  called  a  halt.  He 
announced  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee  was  not  going  to  consider  any 
more.  He  gave  the  administrative  agen- 
cies a  deadline  and  said  that  any  re- 
quests that  came  in  after  such-and-such 
a  date  would  not  even  be  considered. 

I  complain  about  a  problem  for  which 
I  have  no  solution.  I  complain  about  It 
because  I  shall  try  to  search  for  a  solu- 
tion; and  I  wish  to  get  other  Senators, 
and  people  across  the  country  generally, 
interested  in  a  search  for  a  better  method 
of  handling  these  emergency  supple- 
mentals  and  deficiency  appropriation 
bills  when  they  arise,  without  diluting 
them,  as  we  now  do,  with  many  syn- 
thetic supplemental  requests  which, 
while  frequently  defensible  in  terms  of 
the  fact  that  the  money  will  be  usefully 
spent,  are  indefensible  from  the  stand- 
point that  the  agency  and  the  adminis- 
tration should  have  presented  an  appro- 
priate budget  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
considered  by  the  departmental  appro- 
priations subcommittees,  and  not  come 
to  us  for  this  extra  money  to  be  added 
regularly  to  the  annual  appropriation 
bUls. 

The  simple,  stark,  staring  fact  is,  Mr. 
President — I  do  not  believe  any  member 
of  the  supplemental  subcommittee  will 
deny  it — that  not  a  single  member  of 
that  subcommittee  has  the  time  or  the 
abil'ty,  unless  he  makes  it  a  full-time 
career,  to  know  as  much  about  these  var- 
ious requests  from  all  the  agencies  of 
Government  as  do  the  members  of  the 
separate  appropriations  subcommittees 
and  the  staffs  thereof. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '.^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  applaud  the  Senator 
for  the  statement  he  has  just  made. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  a  Governor,  as  well  as  to  serve  in  the 
legislative  branch  in  my  own  State  and 
to  serve  for  more  than  17  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  matter  of  supple- 
mental and  deficiency  appropriations  is 
getting  a  little  out  of  hand.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  only  items  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  consider  are  emergency  items — 
items  of  an  emergency  nature.  I  believe 
that  when  an  appropriation  is  made  to  a 
department,  unless  an  emergency  arises, 
they  should  guide  themselves  and  spend 
their  money  and  marshal  themselves  in 
such  a  way  that  the  money  will  last  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  If  it  means  constric- 
tion or  if  it  means  cutting  out,  they 
should  do  so  and  live  within  their  funds. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We,  on  our  committee, 
do  the  best  we  can.  I  realize  that  we  have 
a  myriad  of  responsibilities,  all  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  sometimes  we  perhaps 
would  require  a  little  more  time.  For  ex- 
ample, in  this  bill,  money  is  to  be  allotted 
for  public  assistance  programs  where 
matching  funds  are  provided  by  the 
State. 

Of  course,  this  must  be  said,  as  well: 


Because  the  House  and  the  Senate  know 
that  there  will  be  a  supplemental  bill,  we 
always  try  to  make  a  good  showing  by 
not  giving  as  much  money  as  we  know 
will  be  required,  because  we  know  it  will 
be  provided  later  in  supplemental  form. 
I  do  not  say  that  is  deceptive,  but  it  is  not 
good  business.  It  puts  us  in  the  position 
that  when  the  money  runs  out,  we  have 
to  provide  the  money. 

For  example,  we  have  an  item  here 
for  veterans'  pensions.  How  can  you  es- 
cape that? 

The  money  is  not  there  and  it  has  to 
be  paid.  It  is  a  fixed  responsibility.  We 
have  here  the  matter  of  judgments  un- 
der civil  suits.  We  have  an  item  here  to 
pay  a  railroad  default  of  $17  million — 
the  interest  runs  at  over  $2,000  a  day.  All 
of  these  things  should  be  handled  in  an 
orderly  and  timely  fashion.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  perhaps  we  do  not  have 
the  answer  but  I  believe  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  find  the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  that  I 
never  had  a  better  time  and  enjoyed 
working  on  a  bill  more  than  I  did  this 
time  because  I  had  the  support  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  yield,  but  first  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
words  of  our  chairman.  I  realize  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  same  difficulty  con- 
fronts him  as  confronts  me.  As  these 
matters  develop  and  grow  larger  we  need 
suggestions,  counsel,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  people  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
this  field,  whether  they  are  in  Congress 
or  out  of  Congress.  There  is  no  simple 
answer. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  offer  an  entire 
hatful  of  amendments  to  try  to  cut  items 
here  and  there.  However,  the  difficulty 
is  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  get  the 
facts  in  connection  with  my  proposed 
amendments,  any  more  than  the  chair- 
man is  in  a  position  to  get  all  the  facts 
to  respond.  We  must  take  much  on  faith 
in  this  business.  The  regular  legislative 
subcommittees  have  staff  members  and 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
spent  a  lifetime  developing  an  expertise 
in  these  matters  because  they  have  one 
department  of  government  with  which 
to  work.  Here  it  Is  an  across-the-board 
matter  involving  all  of  the  commissions, 
bureaus,  and  boards.  It  is  impossible  to 
develop  a  staff  on  a  committee  which  is 
able  to  develop  the  kind  of  expertise  and 
meticulous  knowledge  with  respect  to 
what  goes  on  in  every  area  as  we  already 
have  available  in  the  legislative  processes 
in  the  regular  legislative  subcommittees 
and  the  separate  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

As  we  work  toward  a  solution  we  have 
to  work  in  the  direction  of  providing  the 
necessary  mandate  and  the  necessary  re- 
quirement that  these  agencies,  boards, 
and  bureaus  make  their  appeal  to  the 
regular  legislative  subcommittee;  they 
must  then  expect  to  live  with  their  re- 
quest and  not  come  back  and  say  that 
they  must  have  a  supplemental  or 
emergency  request.  Sometimes  they  do, 
as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out.  They 
might  have  a  raise  in  pay  and  they  must 


pay  the  people.  That  situation  is  under- 
standable. However,  these  expansions 
and  ballooning  of  the  program  and  com- 
plete disregard  for  trying  to  fit  the  pat- 
tern to  the  cloth  is  discouraging  to  me. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  put  his 
finger  on  a  vexing  problem  which  has, 
as  he  said — and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  agrees — no  workable  solution 
which  has  been  presented.  When  I  heard 
the  Senator  make  his  remarks  I  felt  im- 
pelled to  make  three  comments  which 
might  add  to  a  solution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  be  happy  to  hear 
the  comments  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First,  I  have  noticed  in 
my  service  in  the  ."Senate  a  considerable 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
department  to  make  a  smaller  request 
for  ai^Dropriations  than  it  knows  it  is 
going  to  need  later  on  in  order  to  mtike 
the  budget  look  good  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Congress.  For  example,  the  budget 
message  came  down  in  January  of  this 
year  for  fiscal  1968,  which  did  not  start 
for  6  months.  I  give  as  an  example  the 
fact  that  the  request  for  military  appro- 
priations was  considerably  less  than  we 
are  now  going  to  need. 

It  might  be  easy  to  say  we  thought 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  going  to  be  over 
in  June,  and  that  we  thought  we  would 
not  need  more.  Year  after  year — whether 
the  President  is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat— the  administration,  in  order  to 
make  the  final  budget  ceiling  look  good, 
cuts  down  the  amount  requested,  know- 
ing full  well  that  they  will  have  to  come 
in  for  a  supplemental  later  on.  What  we 
can  do  to  stop  that  tendency  is  to  have 
Congress  say,  "You  made  your  bed;  you 
must  lie  in  it."  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  position  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  point  is  that 
every  year  a  great  to-do  is  made  about 
how  much  money  Congress  saved  in  cut- 
ting back  the  budget,  by  the  leadership 
in  Congress  and  the  leaders  of  the  var- 
ious committees,  if  I  may  say  so,  some- 
what more  frequently  by  Members  from 
the  side  of  the  aisle  from  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  that  the 
.Senator  recognizes  our  zeal  for  economy 
and  publicizes  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  all  right.  Great 
news  goes  out  that  Congress  has  saved 
$4  billion  in  connection  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Then,  the  supplemental 
comes  in,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  served 
if  the  savings  were  shaved,  but  there  is 
never  any  nationwide  publicity  about 
the  fact  that  Congress  backtracked  and 
did  not  make  all  of  those  savings. 

My  suggestion  would  be  for  Congress 
to  be  a  little  more  realistic  and  less  in- 
terested in  budget  savings  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  original  appropriations 
bill.  I  am  really  asking  human  nature  to 
be  better  than  human  beings  are  apt  to 
be,  but  we  do  have  these  problems  and 
this  would  help  toward  a  solution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  agree  that  the  best  place  to 
arrive  at  a  final  and  realistic  appraisal 
of  a  budget  or  program  is  with  the  reg- 
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ular  appropriations  subcommittee  which 
has  the  expertise  and  background  on 
those  spf  cific  problems  rather  than  deal- 
ing wi'h  It  in  the  supplemental 

Mr.  CLARK  Of  course.  My  third  point 
I  know  will  be  unpopular  with  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  the 
distin^TUished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. A  Senator  cannot  do  a  conscien- 
tious job  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relation.:;,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, or  the  Committee  en  Finance,  or 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  if  he 
Ls  Roing  to  serve  on  any  other  committee 
There  ts  not  sufficient  time  I  do  not 
think  that  a  Senator  can  do  a  conscien- 
tious job  If  he  is  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  a. id  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Forei„'n  Relations,  and  I  am  on 
both  I  know  that  I  cannot  do  3  cinscien- 
tlous  job,  especially  when  I  add  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  is  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Also,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Orean'.zation  of  Congress  took  a  lot 
of  his  time  last  year.  He  was  knowledge- 
able and  Intelligent  in  connecrlon  with 
the  amendments  he  made  in  connection 
with  the  Monroney  reorganization  pro- 
gram. However,  until  we  in  the  Senate 
are  prepared  to  curtail  our  committee 
senice— and  I  include  myself— and  cut 
down  the  number  of  members  on  a  com- 
mittee, and  become  real  experts  in  con- 
nection with  one  committee,  and  per- 
haps one  minor  committee  on  which  we 
serve,  we  will  never  solve  the  problem. 

Mr  MUNDT  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator.  However,  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  we  are 
confrontt-d  with  being  assigned  to  four 
or  five  subcommittees  so  we  must  do 
double  dutv  at  times.  I  do  appreciate  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senator  He  Is  a  keen 
student  of  congressional  reform  He 
wrote  a  book  about  It  which  I  read.  If 
I  could  remember  the  name  of  the  book 
I  would  montion  It  In  the  Record  and 
perhaps  make  it  a  best  seller. 

Mr  CL.-\HK.  Let  us  say  for  the  Record 
that  the  Senator,  who  Is  my  good  friend, 
disagrees  with  nearly  everjthlng  In  that 

b<jok 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  recognize  that,  but  I 
did  read  it  and  I  was  stimulated  by  It. 

TVure  are  some  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted  in  the  Senate  which 
tend  tn  make  the  Senate  look  bad.  It  is 
said  that  the  Senate  is  more  profligate 
with  public  funds  than  Is  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  Is  said  that  what  economy  there  is 
comes  from  th:'  H  ni.s.^  of  Repr-'senta- 
tives.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  these 
matters  come  directly  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  did  not  consider  them  It  is 
difficult  for  f  sample,  for  me  to  go  along 
with  an  Item  I  did  not  protest  In  terms 
of  an  amendment  but  in  which  I  have 
every  desire.  If  I  knew  more  about  the 
facts,  to  protest,  and  that  is  In  connec- 
tion with  the  $75  miUion  procram  for 
the  summer  It  has  a  lot  of  appeal  and  it 
can  do  a  lot  of  good.  But  I  am  perfectly 
confident  that,  busy  as  he  Is.  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  knew  that  the 
summer  was  going  to  come  m  1967  at 
the  ."^ame  time  It  came  in  1966.  and  he 


could  have  presented  this  program  first 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  he 
should  have  presented  his  program  there 
and  let  the  House  consider  it.  We  now 
have  it  in  our  bill.  It  is  there  for  this 
summer— $75  million.  I  did  not  file  an 
amendment  because  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  facts.  But  I  do  know 
that  the  summer  is  coming  this  year 
just  as  it  Citme  la.st  year 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE  I  think  that  there  is  an 
answer  to  that 

Mr  MUNDT  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
the  answer. 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call when  we  considered  the  legislative 
authorization  on  the  poverty  program 
they  cnme  out  of  committee  with  a  tab 
of  about  ?2  billion. 

An  amendment  was  mi^de  by  the  mi- 
noiity  leader — and  I  am  speaking  from 
memory  now  but  I  think  my  ineniory 
s?rves  me  well  at  this  moment — to  cut  it 
down  to  $1  750  million  That  was  the 
avithoiity.  When  Sargent  SliMve.'  ap- 
ix;ared  before  the  committee,  he  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  unless  we  appro- 
p  iated  f.ie  full  authorization,  we  were 
goinu  to  be  in  trouble.  But  the  House 
end  Senate  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
cut  the  appropriation  by  $137.5i;0,000. 
Mr.  MUNDT  But  that  was  last  year. 
Mr  PASTORE  That  was  for  this 
year — for  the  fiscal  year, 

Mr  MUNDT.  But  It  took  action  last 
year. 

Mr.  PASTORE  It  took  action  last  year, 
right. 

Mr.  MLTNDT.  Right. 
M;    PASTORE.  In  ether  words,  we  cut 
from   the   regular   authorization   $137,- 
500.000. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Right. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  $75  million  which 
is  being  restored  is  part  of  that  $137.5 
inillinn.  The  only  tiling  I  am  answering 
here  is  that  we  cannot  say  that  the 
President  would  not  move  on  the  prob- 
lem. Of  course  he  would.  He  w'ould  ask 
for  It.  but  Congress  did  not  give  him 
the  money,  so  he  is  asking  for  $75  mil- 
lion of  It  back. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
the  asking  amount,  although  I  am  skep- 
tical about  some  of  the  programs  and 
the  way  they  are  btltig  conducted.  But  I 
am  willing  to  go  along  this  time,  and 
take  a  long  look-see  the  ntxt  time.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  the  President  to  have 
made  this  recommendation  to  the  House 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, for  it  to  consider  as  a  supplemental 
before  it  came  to  us.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  making  That  is  one  reason  we 
appear  bad  to  the  public.  Sometimes 
they  try  to  short-circuit  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  a  supplemental  bill 
and  bting  the  matter  direct  to  us.  I  use 
that  only  as  an  Illustration,  not  to  estab- 
lish as  a  fact  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
the  money 

As  I  .say.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  In  that  connection. 

I  notice  that  the  House  has  a  different 
format  for  handling  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  than  we  have  in  the 
Senate.  Certainly,  on  the  basis  of  a  few 


short  months  of  experience  as  ranking 
member  on  this  subcommittee,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  recommend  any  changes; 
but  I  do  point  out  for  the  consideration 
of  us  all  that  the  House,  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  procedures  first  of  all  in 
the  Senate  are  both  inadequate  and  in- 
effective from  the  standpoint  of  giving 
legislation  the  careful  scrutiny  It  should 
have,  when  we  are  running  into  the  red 
as  rapidly  as  we  are  now,  sets  up  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  on  all  these  supple- 
mentals  they  bring  in  the  expertise  of 
the  regular  subcommittee  members  and 
have  a  system  fa.shioncd  whereby  the  ap- 
peals are  channeled  thnugh  them  to  the 
committee  dealing  with  the  supple- 
mentals. 

As  I  say.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
that  would  work  belter.  It  has  a  per- 
suasive element  in  it  to  me.  because  it 
compels  those  who  ask  for  the  supple- 
mentals  to  appear  before  the  same  peo- 
ple they  appeared  before  prevlou.sly  a.sk- 
ing  for  the  regular  appropriation  .so  that 
those  Members  will  know  why  they  re- 
duced a  measure,  if  they  did.  and  can 
evaluate  the  po.ssibIe  need  for  added 
funds. 

They  will  know  what  advice  and  coun- 
sel they  eave  to  the  various  administra- 
tors in  the  hearings  about  living  within 
their  mean.s.  which  we  have  no  way  of 
knowinsr.  That  is  something  we  should 
explore.  That  is  one  suggestion  which  we 
should  consider  and  analyze. 

The  chairman  of  our  Senate  supple- 
mental committee  has  been  pretty  suc- 
ces.sful,  in  his  comparatively  short  career 
as  chairman  of  the  troublesome  subcom- 
mittee In  tryinc  to  Induce  the  people  at 
the  other  end  of  the  avenue  not  to  come 
before  us  with  a  lot  of  unbudceted  items 
which  tend  to  proliferate  I  think  he  has 
flashed  a  bronze  warning  liuht  in  that 
direction,  to  which  I  heartily  subscribe, 
and  I  am  perfectly  willinsi;  to  see  the 
bronze  turn  a  little  bit  toward  being  red 
so  that  we  do  not  merely  slow  down,  but 
po.s.sibly  stop  .such  practices.  But  he  has 
made  a  commendable  performance.  The 
same  can  be  said  about  those  at  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue  who  ask  for  more 
money  for  new  starts  than  is  required  to 
get  new  programs  underway. 

I  think  that  where  legislation  is  pa.ssed 
by  one  session  of  Congress,  and  it  first 
has  to  have  money  from  tlie  supple- 
mental procedures,  it  should  be  h:ld  to 
the  minimum.  Let  them  get  going  and 
get  their  shop  set  up.  but  they  should  go 
before  the  regular  le>'islatlve  subcommit- 
tee with  something  resembling  an  ade- 
quate amount,  and  then  move  forward 
at  normal  .speed.  I  think  we  are  making 
some  progress  in  that  direction. 

There  are  altogether  too  many  supple- 
mental requests.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  alluded  to  those  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  which  are  not  emergencies  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  but  they 
come  to  us  and  present  tiieir  requests 
for  a  supplemental  and  a  deficiency  when 
thev  could  just  as  well,  by  a  little  belt 
tielitenlng.  live  within  their  budniets  un- 
til a  new  appropriation  year  opens  up. 
Sometimes,  it  .seems  to  me  the  execu- 
tive spokesmen  ask  in  the  supplcmentals 
for  too  much  money  for  the  short  time 
involved.  Remember  that  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  occurs  on  the  last  day  of  next 
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month.  I  wish  Members  of  the  Senate  In- 
terested in  economy  would  relate  some  of 
these  rather  astronomical  figures  to  the 
problem  of  how  we  would  spend  it  if  we 
were  a  bureaucrat  and  liad  to  burn  the 
money  up  in  15  days  or  so. 

That  la  about  all  the  time  the  Bureaus 
will  have  to  commit  the  money  after  we 
get  through  with  the  conference.  V/e  are 
going  to  have  a  recess  shortly,  and  then, 
when  we  come  back,  we  will  have  a  con- 
ference and  arrive  at  final  figures.  What 
we  are  trying  for,  really.  Is  accelerated 
spending  per  se,  because  most  of  this 
expires  on  July  1. 

We  must  pay  much  attention  to  the 
dates  when  tiiis  money  is  to  be  com- 
mitted. I  do  not  tliink  they  can  commit 
and  oblif^ate  money  prudently,  and  prop- 
erly, as  rapidly  as  they  request  it.  I  think 
maybe  we  could  finally — I  might  say  I 
am  endorsing  it  for  tentative  considera- 
tion—follow the  exemplai-y  example  of 
Clarence  Cannon.  I  am  going  back  into 
the  record  to  iee  how  he  did  it.  Maybe  we 
can  arrive  at  a  deadline  in  the  period  of 
a  session,  after  which  we  are  not  taking 
any  more  supplemental  requests  unless 
It  can  be  written  down  and  signed  by  the 
Pre.-.:dent  in  red  ink  that  this  is  an  en- 
tirely unanticipated  emergency  and  the 
public  interest  is  involved. 

They  arc  pushing  in  too  many  things 
in  that  area. 

Now.  turning  to  a  few  specifics,  with 
regard  to  the  legislation,  I  have  already 
alluded  to  one  of  the  aspects  which  dis- 
tu-.bs  me:  namely,  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  administration  has  discovered 
that  summer  begins  every  year  in  June. 
It  doe.-^  not  h.ive  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  say  all  of  a  sudden,  "we  discov- 
ered that  we  will  have  summer  again 
this  year  and  we  need  S75  million  to  meet 
a  problem."  I  am  not  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  that.  I  simply  file  this 
little  verbal  protest  and  hope  for  more 
orderly  procedures  if  this  should  ever 
occur  again. 

I  come  now  to  another  item  which 
troubles  me  greatly,  for  which  I  had  pre- 
pared an  amendment.  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  it,  however,  because  here  again,  I 
find  that,  serving  on  this  committee  in 
this  capacity  for  the  first  time,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  my  facts.  It  is  a  very  obtuse 
situation  In  the  first  place.  But  we  have 
here  an  appropriation  which  provides 
$10  million  for  the  National  Teacher 
Corps.  Originally,  the  estimate  was  $12.5 
million.  It  was  in  our  committee  reduced 
to  $10  million.  This  is  a  continuing  pro- 
gram. It  is  underway,  but  it  has  no 
authorization  by  legislation  passed  by 
either  Hou.se  of  Congress  to  continue 
after  the  30th  day  of  June  of  this  year. 
If  this  was  in  a  normal  appropriation 
bill,  a  point  of  order  could  be  raised 
against  it.  But  it  was  the  best  judgment 
of  the  best  brains  in  the  committee  that 
the  item  was  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  It  is  a  sort  of  technical  point-of- 
order  situation.  The  executive  depart- 
ment witnesses  presented  some  rather 
convincing  testimony  to  show  that  if  the 
funds  were  made  available,  the  depart- 
ment was  In  a  position  to  have  them 
obligated  and  committed  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  so  as  to  continue  pro- 
grams which  are  underway.  So  far  so 
good,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  this  Is  a 


program  which  will  be  authorized  beyond 
next  July  1.  But  neither  House  has  acted 
to  authorize  it,  and  we  are  getting 
mighty  close  to  the  1st  of  July. 

In  general,  it  is  just  bad  liscal  policy 
to  operate  on  this  basis.  I  do  not  think 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  should 
serve  or  hold  up  a  great  big  juicy  carrot 
in  front  of  the  horse  and  then  .suggest 
that  the  horse  move  in  to  meet  the  car- 
rot. There  is  money  now  for  the  program; 
but  we  are  saying,  "Here  is  more  money. 
If  you  can  rejuvenate  or  revive  the  pro- 
gram, here  is  some  extra  money  with 
which  to  continue  it.  We  have  helped 
you  to  train  some  people;  we  have  helped 
the  program  to  move." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  bad  precedent. 
It  is  bad  policy.  In  this  particular  case, 
I  shall  not  make  a  point  of  order  to  try 
to  have  the  question  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  whether  the  point  is  valid  or 
not.  Neither  shall  I  file  a  motion  to 
change  the  amount,  because  as  a  result 
of  the  discussions  we  have  had,  we  have 
reduced  the  amoirnt  from  $12.5  million 
to  $10  million.  Out  where  I  live  in  South 
Dakota,  $2.5  million  is  quite  a  lot  of 
money,  if  such  a  saving  can  be  eflectu- 
ated.  But  I  invite  this  item  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators,  so  that  they  will 
know  exactly  what  they  are  doing. 

We  find  another  item  of  a  similar  char- 
acter *hen  we  come  to  the  appropriation 
for  family  housing.  It  will  interest  Sen- 
ators who  are  concerned  about  military 
housing.  Tills  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  not  what  we  might  really  call 
controversial,  so  far  as  the  members  of 
our  committee  are  concerned.  It  relates 
to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  equitably  with  mili- 
tary personnel  who  had  purchased  homes 
or  had  started  making  payments  on 
homes,  but  who  were  forced  to  sell  their 
property  at  distress  prices  because  the 
Federal  Government  closed  the  plant, 
the  establishment,  or  the  base  where  they 
were  employed,  and  comi^elled  them  to 
move;  so  they  lost  their  jobs.  The  legis- 
lation as  it  passed  the  House  and  is  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Senate  is  designed 
to  meet  that  problem.  It  moves  in  the 
direction  of  an  attempt  to  create  equity. 
Like  most  emergency  legislation  that 
Congress  passes,  however,  it  never  looks 
as  good  the  year  after  we  pass  it  as  it 
does  the  year  we  pass  it.  When  we  take 
a  second  look  at  it,  it  gives  us  that 
"morning  after"  feeling  and  we  wonder 
how  we  could  have  gotten  so  enthusiastic 
about  it  the  night  before. 

That  is  the  problem  here.  The  legisla- 
tion has  gone  over  to  the  House  and  the 
House  has  turned  it  down,  or  failed  to 
act.  I  have  done  some  inquiry  since  the 
committee  hearings  and  find  that  some 
members  of  the  House  committee  raise 
grave  doubts  about  the  legislation.  For 
example,  it  divides  the  people  of  the 
country  into  tw-o  halves — those  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  suffer  at  a  certain  time 
and  those  who  suffered  from  the  same 
kind  of  condition,  and  who  similarly  had 
their  future  financial  condition  disrupted 
by  a  McNamara  order  of  identically  the 
same  type,  but  who  happened  to  have 
suffered  a  few  months  apart  from  the 
others.  We  should  have  done  something 
about  it  to  provide  equality  rather  than 
disparity  of  treatment. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  letters  in  my  office  from  peo- 
ple who  were  affected  in  that  way.  How 
do  we  explain  it?  The  only  answer  we 
can  give  is  to  say  that  their  suffering 
took  place  before  a  ccrtahi  date.  The 
qrestion  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  ra- 
tionale of  that  reasoning?  The  circum- 
stances are  the  same.  TiiC  victims  suf- 
fered the  same  way.  This  is  a  hard  de- 
cision to  make.  There  again.  I  think  the 
legislative  committee  should  do  some- 
thing about  it.  That  was  not  up  to  us 
to  do. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  quite  correct. 
I  mention  that  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
again  illustrates  what  I  think  is  a  bad 
texidency  on  our  part  to  pass  appropria- 
tions for  programs  which  liave  not  been 
fully  authorized.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
i:se  the  public  purse  as  a  sort  ol  attractive 
invitation  to  legislative  committees  by 
saying  to  them,  "Get  going.  Here  is  the 
money.  Find  a  way  to  spend  it."  I  think 
tlie  appropriations  should  come  only 
after   the   authorization. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  going  to  be  very 
sympathetic  to  this  kind  of  procedure 
by  the  time  this  comes  up  in  another  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  because  I 
will  be  older  in  experience  then,  and 
when  one  gets  older,  he  gets  meaner. 
I  did  not  want  to  raise  too  much  dis- 
turbance about  it.  It  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  I  am  not  going  to  make  it.  The 
House  may  or  may  not  authorize  it.  If  the 
House  fails  to  authorize  it.  we  could  say 
it  is  a  gesture  in  futility. 

The  other  point  is  that  the  House  has 
so  far  refused  to  authorize  it.  Tliis  is 
a  program  lormula  which  says  that  we 
help  those  who  are  on  the  right  side  of 
a  dateline  and  discriminate  against  those 
who  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  date- 
line. I  would  recommend  tiiat  if  the 
House  does  pass  this  authorization,  they 
pass  it  so  that  it  provides  equity  of 
treatment  to  everybody  suffering  from 
the  same  kind  of  governmental  action 
regardless  of  the  artificial  dateline  in 
our  Senate  bill. 

If  the  House  amends  it,  it  will  certainly 
simplify  the  problem.  I  have  no  desire 
to  make  a  synthetic  saving  by  making 
a  point  of  order  against  the  $5.5  million, 
because  if  the  bill  is  properly  drawn  and 
passed  and  enacted  and  becomes  a  com- 
mitment of  the  Government,  this  will 
be  saying  tliat  they  are  entitled  to  '.he 
money.  If  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  first 
day  of  July,  this  money  will  not  be  spent, 
and  so  making  a  point  of  order  now 
would  be  just  a  headline  gesture  and 
nothing  very  constructive  in  the  way  of 
economy. 

I  point  out  another  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter. This  one  caused  me  personal  distress, 
because  it  involves  a  project  in  the  great 
Republican  State  of  Kansas,  represented 
by  two  of  my  longstanding  friends.  Sen- 
ator Carlson  and  Senator  Pearson.  It 
involves  the  first  financing  of  new  build- 
ings of  which  many  States,  I  am  sure, 
are  totally  unaware.  Many  Governors 
and  college  presidents  and  mayors  of 
cities  are  going  to  be  surprised  when  they 
read  next  morning   that  a  great  new 
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Christmas  tree  has  bloomed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  that  there  was 
enacted,  about  a  year  a«o.  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  provided,  araonx  other 
things,  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pick  up  the  check  to  pay  part  of 
the  costs  for  the  construction  of  any 
publicly  owned  educational  building  or 
structure  located  in  a  disaster  area  which 
sulTered  a  loss  from  a  flood,  hurricane, 
fire,  or  other  great  disaster. 

Thus,  we  are  confronted  with  meeting 
a  situation  in  which  for  the  first  time 
two  colleges.  Kansas  State  University  and 
Washburn  University  in  Kansas,  can 
make  such  claims  I  have  visited  on  those 
campuses  I  know  some  of  the  people 
who  .serve  on  the  campuses.  Certainly 
they  came  to  the  right  place.  They  said 
to  the  Congress.  "AH  right,  you  have 
made  this  money  available  We  would 
like  some  of  that  money  "  They  were 
asked,  'How  much  did  it  cost ''"They  .said, 
•'It  cost  so  much  to  build  the  building'  " 
"Do  you  carry  insurance?"  One  said. 
"Yes";  one  said  "No  "  Does  the  State 
have  any  money  to  put  into  the  hopper?" 
It  would  of  course  be  a  curious  State 
administration  which  would  put  money 
into  the  hopper  if  it  did  not  have  to  do  so 
They  did  not  throw  very  much  into  the 
hopper 

So  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  furnish  83  percent  of  the  cast 
in  the  case  of  one  university  and  55  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  the  other  university. 
We  were  told  this  was  going  to  be  the 
precedent  establishing  gesture,  and  that 
the  coverage  was  not  only  for  torna- 
does— which  are  pretty  serious,  entirely 
unpredictable,  and  not  preventable — but 
that  the  cost  would  cover  destruction  by 
hurricanes  or  earthquakes,  and  it  in- 
cluded fires  If  the  building  cauiiht  on 
fire,  because  of  old  wiring,  for  example, 
the  cost  for  si;ch  destruction  would  be 
Included  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
universities  probably  would  not  vote  to 
have  fire  insurance,  because  this  would  be 
an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  has  been  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man. I  think  we  ought  to  accept  the  fact 
that  this  is  new  legislation  We  cannot 
reiect  it  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not 
committed  by  statements  between  execu- 
tives of  one  branch  of  the  Government 
and  another.  We  have  control  of  the 
purse.  This  is  the  legislative  body.  We 
are  establishing  precedent.  We  cannot 
start,  in  1967,  by  saying  we  will  pay  83 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  and 
then,  when  it  happens  in  South  Dakota 
or  Rhode  Island  say,  "We  will  pay  60 
percent."  and  if  it  happens  in  a  State  rep- 
resented by  a  Senator  who  Is  not  on  the 
appropriations  committee,  say.  'We  will 
grant  40  percent  to  you  "  We  should  have 
some  kind  of  rule  for  matching  funds 

I  think  Senators  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  written  such  a 
rule  Into  the  bill  and  the  report.  I  think 
that  It  is  a  prudent  and  proper  action. 
and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
It  has  the  support — I  would  not  wish  to 
say  the  enthusiastic  support,  but  the  sup- 
port of  the  fairminded  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Kan.sa.s  themselves 

We  did  not  want  to  reject  the  claim 
Neither  did  we  want  to  start  with  an 
unworkable    formula   of    the    kind    pro- 


posed. So  we  reduced  the  total  amount 
to  be  appropriated,  which  would  have 
made  the  Federal  share  $2,679,000.  to 
$2,122,775.  available  to  the  Slate  of  Kan- 
sas upon  a  50-50  matching  fund  basis. 

When  the  State  produces  its  50  per- 
cent, under  the  matching  formula,  to 
build  these  buildings,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  other  50  percent,  and 
we  believe  that  will  be  the  precedent  fol- 
lowed hereafter.  It  already  was  the  prec- 
edent set  up  by  the  legislative  committee 
In  section  9  of  the  bill,  in  which  they  pro- 
vided 50-50  fund  matching  for  certain 
other  types  of  disasters  which  come 
along,  involving  such  matters  as  flood 
control,  irrigation,  navigation,  public 
power,  sewage  treatment,  or  airport  con- 
struction. 

But  there  were  no  guidelines  at  all 
as  far  as  these  educational  buildings 
were  concerned.  We  thought  they  ought 
to  be  incorporated,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  the  same  So,  if  the  Senate  ap- 
proves this  appropriation  bill  and  this 
language,  that  will  be  the  ft)rmula  to  be 
followed,  and  that  will  be  the  formula 
followed  by  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  do  not  really  think.  Mr  President, 
that  that  kind  of  meticulous  research 
should  be  required  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations subcommittee.  I  think  we 
will  have  to  watch  for  those  things  more 
carefully  as  they  evolve  from  our  leg- 
islative committees.  These  programs  of 
matching  and  programs  of  grants  can 
pyramid  up  to  an  astronomical  size,  and 
I  solicit  the  support  of  all  Senators  in 
efforts  to  scrutinize  them  carefully. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MUNDT  In  just  a  moment. 

I  suspect  that  what  motivates  me  in 
these  remarks  this  morning  is  an  article 
I  received  from  the  Reader's  Digest  in 
the  mail  the  other  day,  and  just  got 
around  to  reading  for  the  first  time  last 
night,  entitled  "Great  Society's  Won- 
drous War  Budget,"  by  Charles  Steven- 
son. I  shall  quote  just  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  article. 

It  says : 

House  ApproprUttona  Chairman  George 
Maho.v.  of  Texas,  has  laid  the  issue  squarely 
on  the  line:  "Congress  Is  not  going  to  prac- 
tice restraint."  he  says,  "unless  the  message 
conies  through  loud  and  clear  from  the 
people  " 

If  this  Is  correct; — and  It  could  well 
be — we  are  all  people.  As  Senators,  we 
are  taxpayers  and  voters  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  other  folks 

People  have  access  to  the  people's 
journal,  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sometimes  the  press  carries  the  informa- 
tion to  them,  sometimes  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Sometimes  they  all  mi.ss  the 
story.  But  we  are  confronted  with  a 
great,  serious,  financial  challenge  in  this 
country.  Just  this  week  we  have  two 
members  of  the  administration  vying 
with  each  other,  trying  to  see  who  can 
figure  out  the  highest  possible  contin- 
gency of  a  total  Federal  deficit  this  year. 
It  is  like  a  race  to  the  moon,  in  terms 
of  their  escalation  of  what  we  were  so 
piously  told  in  the  stato  of  the  Union 
address  would  be  "a  perfectly  manage- 
able Federal  deficit." 

We  are  still  confronting  a  whole  series 


of  new,  expensive  measures  and  new 
ideas  for  spending  Federal  funds,  and 
different  legislative  proposals.  So  I  wish 
to  say  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  our 
distinguished  chairman  in  trying  to 
work  out  what  we  thuik  is  a  fair,  honest, 
and  just  formula,  still  permitting  every 
legitimate  need  that  any  State  can  pre- 
sent— including  Karisas — for  this  kind  of 
relief. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  action  of  the  committee  and 
its  attention  and  appropriation  of  the 
funds  to  the  State  of  Kansas  and  to  these 
particular  institutions,  Kan.sas  State  and 
Washburn. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I.  too.  recognize  the 
very  vital  need  for  some  guidelines.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  absence  of  that  very 
thing  which  led  Kansas,  at  one  time,  in 
the  light  of  higher  expectations,  to  have 
the  unfortunate  incident  of  .some  pub- 
lication or  announcement  in  Kansas  on 
the  basis  of  63  percent.  But  I  say  to  the 
Senator — — 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Eighty-three  percent. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Sixty-three,  or  eighty- 
three  ' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Eighty-three,  according 
to  our  staff,  and  I  will  bet  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  staff. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Very  well.  At  any  rate, 
the  announcement  was  based  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension, and  not  In  any  way  meant 
to  prejudice  the  action  of  the  committee. 

So,  I  repeat,  the  reliance  and  anticipa- 
tion and  whatever  di.sappolntmcnt  there 
may  still  be  comes  about  pnniarily,  I 
.suspect,  through  the  absence  of  guide- 
lines The  judL-ment  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  In  establishing  the 
50-50  formula  now  represents  something 
we  can  expect  to  live  with,  and  each 
State  can  expect  to  live  with.  So  I  say  to 
the  Senator  we  are  very  grateful  for  his 
help,  and  for  the  diligent  attention  of 
the  entire  committee  to  this  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  compliments  of  the  Senator.  I  am 
happy  that  this  nice  piece  of  Federal 
bounty  came  first  of  all  to  the  great  Sun- 
shine State  of  Kan.sas.  with  all  It  sun- 
shine and  its  sunfiowcrs. 

I  do  tliink  we  have  evolved  a  construc- 
tive formula.  I  wish  to  say  that  one  of 
my  old  friends,  with  whom  I  used  to 
serve  professionally  when  I  was  a  col- 
lege teacher,  called  mc  from  Kansas  and 
scolded  me.  but  I  told  him  frankly,  "I 
am  H'^t  going  to  vote  for  this  83-percent 
formula,  because  it  would  serve  as  a  prec- 
edent to  perpetuate  the  program  per- 
manently. It  has  either  got  to  be  50-50, 
or  we  will  have  to  put  a  stop  to  the  thing 
altogether  " 

He  said.  "I  did  not  rtali/e  that  I  rral- 
ize  there  must  be  some  guidelines,  but 
the  promise  v.as  made  out  here  that  we 
were  going  to  get  the  full  amount" 

I  said,  "There  Is  not  any  living  human 
being  who  could  give  that  assurance." 
He  told  me  who  had  assuicd  him.  but  I 
shall  not  mention  the  individual's  name, 
except  that  he  is  rather  promi- 
nent around  these  parts  But  I  did  say. 
There  is  not  any  human  being  In  Wash- 
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ington  or  in  Kansas,  from  the  President 
on  down,  who  has  got  the  right  to  pre- 
commlt  tiie  Appropriations  Committee 
to  an  83-perccnl  formula  of  matching. 
So  you  go  back  and  tell  whoever  tells  you 
we  are  committ<?d  to  it  that  that  is  not 
so.  not  as  long  as  Congress  can  exercise 
any  control  over  the  purse  whatsoever." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  appeors  we  are 
assuming  increasing  control  of  the  purse. 

I  hope  my  old  college  friend  and  others 
out  there  In  Kansas  can  smile  and  wipe 
away  their  tears  Nov,-  that  $2,122,000  in 
unexpected  bounty  will  be  going  back  to 
Kan.-^as.  everybody  ou.eht  to  be  happy. 

Mr  PEARSON.  I  think  they  will  be. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  In  praising  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  this  com- 
mittee. 

However.  I  do  think  circumstances  al- 
ter cases.  By  the  same  bill,  for  Instance, 
we  arc  paying  100  percent  of  the  charge- 
off  on  mortgages  on  homes  in  Alaska, 
where  not  only  were  the  homes  destroyed 
by  that  terrible  earthquake,  but  in  some 
instances  the  lots  themselves.  Special 
leunslation  wa.s  passed  in  that  case. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
terrupt the  Senator?  Not  the  same  bill. 
They  are  both  In  the  appropriation  bill, 
but  they  are  derived  from  different  leg- 
islative bases  altogether. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  just  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  philosophy  we  have  used 
here  in  handling  this  matter  does  not 
nece.ssarily  apply  to  all  cases.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  all  cases,  because  the  au- 
thori;'.ation  may  be  different;  but  also, 
the  facts  may  be  completely  different; 
and  while  the  Senator  from  Florida 
thought,  and  would  have  thought  so  if  it 
had  been  his  own  State  that  was  affected, 
that  the  solution  here  was  an  equitable 
one,  he  would  not  want  the  record  to  be 
left  In  the  state  where  It  would  appear 
that  the  Senate  was  committing  itself  in 
all  cases,  notwithstanding  the  facts,  to 
deal  only  on  a  50-50  basis.  Because  there 
are  .so  many  other  cases  that  are  on  dif- 
ferent bases  from  this  I  wanted  to  have 
my  own  expression  In  the  record,  as  one 
member  of  the  committee. 

Having  joined  In  this  settlement,  I  will 
join.  I  am  sure,  in  nine-tenths  or  perhaps 
more  of  the  cases;  but  there  are  cases 
which  ap;3eal  much  more  greatly  to  the 
generosity  and  the  sympathy  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  I  would  not  want 
It  to  appear  that  there  are  not  such  cases, 
becau.se  there  surely  will  be. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  say  in 
response  to  the  Senator  that  there  are  of 
course  special  circumstances  and  special 
conditions  but  this  action  relates  solely 
to  this  specific  program  for  which  we  are 
providing  funds  for  the  first  time. 

Senators  differ  from  each  other  In 
their  view  as  to  how  heavily  they  think 
the  State  should  lean  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriiment  for  funds  and  then  resist  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment  has  to  control  the  use  of  funds. 

Each  Senator  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  this  bill  deals  strictly  with 
this  particular  program  and  nothing  else. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  There  are  certain  cases 
in  which  that  would  be  so — for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  tragedy,  be  it  an  earth- 
quake, a  flood,  or  a  hurricane.  However, 
I  think  the  record  ought  to  show  that 
insofar  as  the  Alaskan  situation  is  con- 
cerned, the  State  of  Alaska  is  paying  50 
percent  and  we  are  paying  the  other  50 
percent.  The  formula  is  the  same. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  the  same  formula. 

I  would  like  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  some  Senators  may  have  amend- 
ments to  offer.  I  have  no  amendments 
that  I  will  offer,  but  I  want  all  Senators 
to  have  adequate  opportunity  to  offer 
any  amendments  they  might  have  in 
mind. 

Before  we  have  third  reading,  there- 
fore, I  want  to  have  a  quorum  call  so 
that  all  Senators  can  be  alerted  to  offer 
their  amendments  now  or  never. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  'Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  he  has 
agreed  with  me  that  we  should  withdraw 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object  to 
that,  but  I  would  object  to  withdrawing 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  propose  to  do 
that  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  rescinding  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  that  I  believe 
so  heartily  in  his  amendment  that  I  am 
going  to  do  the  very  best  I  can  to  make 
sure  that  his  amendment  be  retained  in 
the  bill  in  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  [Put- 
ting the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  page  26  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
there  is  an  item  concerning  an  additional 
amount  of  $1.9  million  for  administer- 
ing the  public  debt.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  indicate  what  that 
item  is  for? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  that 
amount  is  required  to  process  the  in- 
creased volume  of  sales  and  redemption 
of  series  E  savings  bonds  and  to  cover 
the  additional  cost  of  promotion  and 
processing  in  connection  with  the  new- 
freedom  share  bonds. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  order 
to  stimulate  more  investment  in  the  war 
effort,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
inaugurated  this  new  system  of  freedom 
shares.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  the  printing  of  the  bonds.  This 
represents  the  cost  involving  in  doing 
that. 


The  amount  also  includes  $536,000 
to  cover  the  increased  pay  and  related 
cost  authorized  by  the  last  pay  increase. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  a  little  concerned  about  it,  and  I 
think  it  Is  worth  drawing  attention  to 
this. 

If  I  read  the  budget  figures  accurately, 
the  cost  of  administering  the  public  debt 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  will,  with  the 
supplemental,  total  $53.7  million. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  it  is 
costing  our  Grovernment  $53.7  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  merely  to  administer 
the  public  debt? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
However,  that  includes  the  cost  of  the 
bonds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vir-gmia.  The  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  also  includes  funds  that  are  required 
to  process  the  increasing  volume  of  sales 
and  the  redemption  of  bonds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  redemption  of  bonds? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  does  include  the  re- 
demption of  bonds.  There  was  testimony 
before  our  committee  that  because  of  the 
increased  volume  that  has  incurred  be- 
cause of  the  new  item  of  freedom  shares 
and  the  redemption  of  existing  bonds 
that  people  cash  in,  this  amount  of 
money  is  necessary.  It  all  adds  up  to  this 
total. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  trying  to 
get  clear  in  my  mind  whether  it  is  cost- 
ing the  Government  $53.7  million  to  ad- 
minister the  public  debt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  to  administer  this 
program.  The  public  debt  is  about  $331 
billion  and  we  are  paying  interest  on 
that.  The  interest  is  enormous.  How- 
ever, we  are  talking  about  this  matter 
here.  We  are  talking  about  the  matter 
of  savings  bonds. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  interest  on  the  debt.  That 
is  $14  billion  and  some  odd. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  the  public  debt  is  around  $331  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  proposal 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives goes  into  effect,  to  increase  the 
public  debt  to  $365  billion,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  know  whether 
that  will  change  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  program? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  not.  This 
comes  imder  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt,  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  public  debt.  This  in- 
volves the  division  having  to  do  with 
savings  bonds.  It  requires  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $53  million  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  selling  and  redeeming  sav- 
ings bonds.  The  program  costs  $53  mil- 
lion a  year  to  administer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  establish. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  public  debt,  w-hich  is  $331  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  cost  of 
administering  the  savings  bonds  program 
is  $53.7  million? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
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and  It  is  worth  It,  What  would  we  do 
without  it' 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  which 
side  will  ti.e  tune  be  charged? 

Mr.  PASTOR E.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  to  both 
sides. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  the  attaches  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  announce  to  all  Senators  that  this 
may  be  the  last  quorum  call  before  the 
vote  on  the  bill,  and  that  if  they  have 
amendment.^  they  must  come  over  now? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  object,  but 
everybody  knows  that  we  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  and  that  we 
have  a  limitation  of  time.  We  ha\e  had 
tiiree  or  four  quorum  calls.  We  do  not 
Uave  to  dras  the  Senators  here. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  in  all  fairness 
that  we  .should  Rive  them  notice. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  be  charged  to 
both  sides,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  t.me  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond!. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
find  myself  in  a  perplexing  situation 
with  resard  to  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Flr.st.  I  wish  to  commend  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  the  splendid  presentation  he 
has  made  this  morning. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  felt 
that  the  Government  agencies  should 
adhere  to  the  appropriation  that  is  made 
to  them  So  long  as  they  feel  that  they 
can  get  additional  appropriations  In 
supplemental  bills,  year  after  year,  in 
almost  such  amounts  as  they  request, 
they  will  continue  to  do  so 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  adopt 
some  procedure  whereby  a  Government 
agency  will  know  that  what  it  is  given  In 
an  appropriation  bill  is  the  amount  It 
will  get,  and  no  more.  I  hope  some  step 
can  be  taken  along  tliis  line. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  con- 
tains an  amount  recommended  by  the 
Senate  of  $2.260.246,933— in  other 
words,  more  than  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  above  the  amount  appropriated 
for  these  agencies  In  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill.  The  bill  contains  some 
items  of  great  importance,  some  of  an 
emeretency  nature,  and  I  can  hardly 
afford  to  vote  against  it .  but  it  contains 
many  items  to  which  I  am  opposed,  some 
of  which  I  am  opposed  to  very  strongly. 

But  it  places  the  Senate  in  a  very  em- 
barrassm^T  position,  and  I  hope  that  m 
the  future  we  can  adopt  some  procedure 
whereby  we  can  limit  the  appropriation 
made  to  an  at^ency  to  the  amount  it  is 
to  receive  that  year  in  the  regular  appro- 
priations bill. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
e.xpu:ided  on  this  matter  in  an  excellent 
manner,  and  he  has  brought  out  some 
important  points.  I  hope  that  some  of 
tile  Items  he  has  suggested  can  be 
adopted  for  the  future  consideration  of 
supplemental  bills. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments,  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tltird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr  PASTORE  I  yield  I  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUE  IING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropiiations  has  in- 
cluded in  the  b'U  we  are  now  consider- 
in?,  H  R.  9481.  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  1967.  funds  which 
will  bring  long  overdue  fiiiancial  assist- 
ance to  approximately  304  property  own- 
ers in  Alaska  whose  homes  were  severely 
dama;:;ed  or  destroyed  by  the  1964  Good 
Friday  earthquake.  That  earthquake  oc- 
curred before  these  homeowners  were 
able  to  pay  mortgage  obligatijns  they  had 
assumed  to  support  the  costs  of  their 
homes.  These  were  homeowners  whose 
mortgages  were  not  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
who  had  no  resources  with  which  to  re- 
pay mortgages  still  owed  on  property 
which  had  been  destroyed. 

The  Alaska  Development  Corp.  tells  me 
that  approximately  304  cases  have  been 
analyzed  in  which  financial  assistance 
should  be  given.  Spt'citlcally.  the  relief 
which  wou'.d  be  made  possible  through 
the  Alaska  mortu:age  indemnity  grants 
would  help  the  following  homeowners  in 
these  cities:  217  from  Anchorage:  36 
from  Valdez;  19  from  Kodiak:  17  from 
Seward;  11  from  the  Kenai  Peninsula; 
and  four  from  other  areas. 

Congress,  in  1964,  in  approving  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act.  did  In 
section  57  authorize  the  President  to 
grant  to  the  State  of  Alaska  a  fund  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  $5  5  million,  which 
would  be  matched  on  a  50-50  basis,  funds 
to  pay  the  cost  of  retiring  or  adjusting 
home  mortgages  on  homes  destroyed  or 
severely  damat;ed  by  the  earthquake. 

The  funding  would  not  be  made  avail- 
able unless  the  Alaska  State  Lej.;islature 
concurred.  More  than  3  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  March  27,  1964,  earth- 
quake During  this  time,  the  State  has 
bonded  itself  to  pay  for  this  matching 
program  if  the  funds  were  appropriated; 
and  1  year  ago  today,  the  Alaska  Supreme 
Court  uplieM  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Stale  law  approved  by  the  Alaska  State 
Lev^islature  authorizing  this  joint  Fed- 
eral-State program  There  was  and  Is  a 
solemn  obligation  for  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  these  funds.  Yet.  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  which 
came  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  did 
not  include  funding  for  the  Ala.ska  mort- 
gage indemnity  grants  This  bad  news 
was  a  bombshell  in  Alaska. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  very  pleased  to 
commend  the  proper  action  of  the  Senate 


Appropriations  Coniniitlee,  which  has 
recommended  that  $2.6  million  be  appro- 
pnated  for  the  Alaska  mortgage  indem- 
nity grants.  On  page  9  of  the  report  on 
H.R.  9481,  the  committee  clearly  re- 
couiits  the  history  of  the  problem,  and 
obsei-ves  that,  having  made  the  commit- 
ment for  the  Alaska  mortgage  indemnity 
grants,  "the  necessary  funds  for  match- 
ing should  not  be  denied  at  tins  lime  and 
that  further  Federal  contributions  for 
this  purpose  should  not  be  approved." 

Once  again,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  evidenced  its  interest  in 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  res- 
idents of  Alaska  who  were  so  distres.sed 
financially  as  a  result  cf  the  March  1964 
earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic 
waves.  The  funding  which  is  appropri- 
ated is  needed. 

I  iiad  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and 
Supplemental  Appropriations  when  It 
considered  tliis  problem,  and  I  thank  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  for  their  concern.  My 
able  colleague,  Senator  Bartlett,  Is  a 
member  of  the  cuinmittee,  and  I  know 
Uiat  liis  firsthand  observations  as  to  the 
need  for  this  relief  were  helpful  to  all 
concerned.  Indeed,  he  was  instrumental 
In  having  that  congressional  obligation 
validated  at  least  so  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned.  I  support  this  committee  rec- 
ommendation of  S.2  6  million,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  held  when  the  Senate  con- 
ferees meet  the  House  Members. 

Mr  KENNc^DY  of  Massachu.selts.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  as  he  may 
need 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

May  I  first  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  management 
of  this  b'.ll.  I  have  listened  to  his  expla- 
nations of  the  need  for  the  supplemental 
appropriations  contained  in  the  bill,  and 
to  his  answers  to  tlie  que;  tions  posed  by 
Senators.  I  think  we  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  firm  command  of  the 
needs  for  the  funds  contained  in  the  bill, 
and  for  the  clarity  of  his  e\planations. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  m  the  debate  to- 
day the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTl  expressed  his  n.i.'^givings  about 
the  SIO  million  in  the  bill  lor  the  Teacher 
Corps.  I  noted  that  his  doubts  ceiitered 
around  a  technicality,  in  that  there  are 
no  authorizations  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
beyond  the  end  of  this  fi.scal  year.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Departmtnl  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Weltare,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  2  to  Senator  PAsroaE.  explained  his 
Department's  rea.soning  on  the  need  for 
the  supplemental  funds.  The  letter  is 
printed  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  start- 
ing at  page  276.  and  I  find  it  very  con- 
vincing. 

This  $10  million  will  permit  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  continue  its  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  new  Teacher  Corps 
members,  and  will  p>-rmit  the  training 
of  about  1.000  corp.smcn  already  en- 
rolled in  the  program.  All  of  the  .supple- 
mental appropriations  vvt  uld  be  u.sed  for 
contractual  agreements  with  educational 
institutions,  and  all  contracts  would  be 
executed  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
vear   It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  think  the 
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need  for  the  .'supplemental  appropriation 
is  ba.sed,  and  on  which  I  was  happy  to 
testify  tn  Senator  Pasior::'s  ."subcommit- 
tee 111  behalf  of  this  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  Teach- 
er Corps  proi-'ram  is  the  most  promising 
approach  we  have  yet  devised  for  educat- 
ing underprivileged  children.  It  is  the 
mo.st  effective,  in  my  mind,  because  it 
combines  an  appeal  to  those  teachers 
with  the  strongest  motivation  toward  the 
goals  of  the  program,  while  providing  the 
specialized  types  of  training  so  neces- 
sary for  teaching  underprivileged  chil- 
dren. And  it  iTilects  one  of  our  very 
important  national  values:  the  desire 
of  one  individual  lo  help  another  indi- 
vidual. 

There  are  pending  now  before  Con- 
gress a  series  of  amendments  ti  the 
Teacher  Corps  au*hori.-'ins  legislation. 
This  is  an  incvitab'c  step  in  the  maturity 
of  any  new  program,  particularly  one 
dealing  with  so  complex  a  problem.  These 
amendinenls  will  strenethen  the  pro- 
gram, w'r.i'e  an.swcrint;  many  of  the  trou- 
blesome aspects  of  its  i.mplementation. 

In  simi,  Mr.  President.  I  am  gratified 
to  see  the  inclusion  of  the  $10  milUon 
figure  in  this  bill,  and  when  I  express 
my  own  gratification  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  kn'TW  the  di'^tinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  NelsonI  would  ex- 
press his  own.  were  he  able  to  be  pres- 
ent here  tcday.  Senator  Nelson  and  I 
were  involved  in  the  original  formulation 
of  the  Teacher  Corns  program,  and  wc 
are  both  proud  of  what  the  program 
has  acl-iieved  in  its  short  life. 

There  is  another  item  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  on  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment, if  only  briefly.  This  is  the  $75  mil- 
lion fiscal  year  1967  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  summer  programs 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
This  amount  would  be  spent  for  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  summer  programs, 
as  well  as  other  summer  programs 
planned  by  local  cor.miunities.  I  support 
the  summer  program  funds  very 
strongly,  Mr.  President,  because  there  is 
so  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
the  poverty  workers  in  our  cities  and 
towns  for  continuing  their  work  in  pro- 
grams which  have  faced  constriction 
from  lack  of  funds.  This  supplemental 
appropriation  can  pive  them  a  breath- 
ing spell. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  yielding  to  me. 

^Tr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RECORn  a  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  I  Mr.  Magnuson]  on  this 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recorp,  as  follows: 

Sfatdment  by  Senator  Magnuson 
I  applaud  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  a  $75  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  summer  programs  for 
the  poor.  The  action  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  recommending 
approval  of  that  amount  of  money  is  highly 
commendable,  and.  as  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  role  In  Its 
decision  to  support  the  President's  request. 
In  the  past  two  summers,  the  OEO  and 
local   community   action   agencies   have   su- 


perbly demonstrated  the  flexibility  and  co- 
ordination vital  to  dealing  with  the  needs 
of  the  torrid  "Inner  City." 

The  OEO  has  shown,  again  and  again,  that 
through  the  community  action  agencies  it 
supports,  it  can  generate  Jobs,  practical  job 
training,  recreation  with  a  purpose,  mr.ss 
and  massive  Improvement  in  healtla  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  rebuilding  of  neigiiborhoods. 
The  OEO  has  shown  this  In  many  comm\in:- 
ties  during  the  space  of  one  summer.  Last 
year's  cutback  in  federal  funds  for  neighbor- 
hood developed  community  action  funds 
made  It  impossible  for  the  OEO  to  support 
this  summer  the  highly  successful  summer 
community  action  programs  that  it  was  able 
to  create  and  Initiate  In  1965  and  1966. 

The  President's  request  would  make  these 
programs  possible  again.  Lest  anyone  think 
of  calling  It  an  extravagant  request,  may  I 
remind  my  distinguished  colleagues  that  it 
not  only  does  not  require  a  change  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  but  also,  it 
would  not  even  bring  OEO  expenditures  up 
to  the  authorization  passed  by  Congress  Last 
Fall.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the 
amendments  passed  last  year  authorized 
$1,750,000,000  for  OEO,  but  only  $1,612,500,- 
000  was  appropriated.  The  $75  million  the 
President  requests,  therefore,  makes  up 
little  more  than  half  the  difference  in  Con- 
gress' authorization, 

Mr.  President,  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
slum  poor  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  dem- 
onstrated In  recent  summers.  The  President's 
request  is  not  only  a  measure  to  meet  tl-.e?e 
immediate  needs  but  also  a  vital  part  of  his 
farsighted  program  to  make  sure  that  these 
needs  do  not  recur.  It  will  serve  the  Nation 
well  to  take  speedy  and  affirmative  action  on 
the  President's  request. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguislied  member  of  our  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  at 
a  meeting  and  was  not  able  to  hear  all  of 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastcreI,  and 
the  remarks  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  but  I 
heard  part  of  the  remarks,  and  I  wish 
to  heartily  endorse  what  these  two  gen- 
tlemen have  said. 

The  most  pernicious  aspect  of  supple- 
mental bills,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  only 
that  you  add  to  the  total  budget  each 
year,  and  to  the  total  appropriations,  but 
also,  as  was  expressed  in  the  coramittee 
meetings  and  in  the  hearings,  that  time 
after  time  this  method  has  been  utilized 
by  the  executive  branch  to  get  their  nose 
under  the  tent,  knowing  that  if  they  get 
their  nose  under  the  tent,  they  are  go- 
ing to  come  in,  in  the  full  appropriations 
bill,  with  the  whole  camel.  This  is  what 
we  must  avoid. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  classic  examples 
of  what  a  supplemental  appropiiations 
bill  should  not  be.  Programs  which  have 
not  been  financed,  heretofore,  are  now- 
coming  in,  to  get  their  nose  under  the 
tent.  If  the  appropriation  bills  are  not 
passed  by  July  1,  they  will  also  be  en- 
titled to  the  extra  consideration  of  a 
continuing  resolution,  which  will  permit 
them  to  spend  until  the  appropriation 
bills  are  passed;  and,  in  addition,  hav- 
ing secured  just  this  little  bit,  they  are 
almost  certain  of  continuing  that  partic- 
ular program  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  chairman,  the  rank- 


ing minority  member,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  and  others  who  have  spoken 
here  today  will  be  heard  with  a  loud, 
clear  voice:  This  is  no  way  to  run  a 
Government;  this  is  no  way  to  initiate 
prceranis,  and  this  is  no  way  to  appro- 
priate. The  sooner  we.  as  Senators,  and, 
pcrlipps.  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol,  do  put  an  end  and  say  "No" 
with  a  loud  and  clear  voice  to  these  at- 
tempts to  initiate  programs  and  to  con- 
tinue appropriating  and  spending 
through  the  continuing  resolution  proc- 
ess, and  stop  them,  the  better  our  ap- 
propriations will  be  and,  frankly,  the 
better  this  Government  will  be. 

With  th:^  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives having  been  faced  with  a 
request   to  raise  the  debt  limit  by   $29 

billion 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  $329  billion. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  raised  it  $29  billion. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  then  to  be  faced 
with  a  request  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
to  S365  billion,  which  is  a  .«29  billion 
increase  over  its  pre-^ent  level  of  S336 
billion.  I  do  not  see  how  any  rea.sonable 
m.r.n  in  America  cannot  become  c.':i- 
vniced  that  the  fiscal  policies,  the  mone- 
tary sitiiaLion.  and  the  economic  sit'.ia- 
tion  in  this  counti-y  today  ran".:  as  one  of 
the  first  and  foremost  problems  cf  this 
country.  The  only  way  that  we  in  the 
Senate  and  those  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  have  the  responsibility, 
can  stop  it  is  by  sayine  no  in  a  loud  and 
clear  voice  even  though  sometimes  to  do 
so  may  do  an  injustice  to  a  particular 
proirram. 

The  process  of  initiating  programs 
through  the  supplemental  must  sicn.  and 
the  only  people  who  can  stop  it  are  the 
people  in  this  Ch:.mb?r. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

RFSTOR.HTiGN    OF    AIRPORT    Ft'NDS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  happy  to  see  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  seen  fit  to 
restore  the  f'all  budget  estimate  of  S71 
million  for  grants-in-aid  for  airports 
in  1968.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
today  to  appropriate  this  entire  amount, 
and  that  the  conferees  from  this  body 
will  try  to  keep  this  figure  intact  when 
they  confer  with  the-  House  Members. 

I  am  concerned.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
continuing  lag  in  devtl  pmicnt  of  the 
Nation's  network  of  public  airport,-.  The 
most  recent  national  airport  plan  issued 
by  the  FAA  identifies  development  needs 
eliaible  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
totaling  SI. 5  billion  through  1972. 

The  extent  of  such  needs  is  confirmed 
bv  the  knowVdne  that  730  communities 
have  filed  apn'ications  for  financial  as- 
&i.;tance  totaling  $313  million  under  the 
1968  program.  At  least  95  percent  of  such 
requirements  represents  both  bona  fide 
development  needs  and  community  abil- 
ity and  readiness  to  provide  the  matching 
funds  necessaiT  to  proceed  with  the 
needed  development.  The  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee,  $71 
million,  will  permit  the  programing  of 
only  25  percent  of  the  requests  submitted 
by  local  sponsors  for  1968. 

I  was  alarmed  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  House  with  only  $61  mil- 
lion included  for  airports  in   1968.  My 
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undersUriding  is  that  the  House  com- 
mittee, in  making  Its  recommendation. 
cited  various  carrj'over  funds  which  they 
thought  would  continue  to  be  available 
in  1968.  However,  the  fact  is  that  these 
funds  are  either  committed  to  specific 
projects  pre'.iou.-ily  requested  by  locali- 
ties or  are  not  available  to  the  1968  pro- 
gram becau;-e  of  the  State  apportionment 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
The  Senate  committee  has  made  this 
clear  in  Us  recommendation,  and  has 
recommended  the  full  restoration  of  the 
Initial  budget  esiunate 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  and  to  adopt 
this  restoration,  every  penny  and  more  of 
which  is  urgently  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  safe,  efficient  airrwrt  system  in 
the  United  States 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Federal  Recister  of  Thurs- 
day, March  23.  1967,  volume  32.  No.  56, 
there  appeared  an  announcement  of  cer- 
tain sulfur  o.\ides  emission  limits  and 
control  measures  beln^  established  by 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
established  limits  on  the  emissions  of  sul- 
fur oxides  and  the  prescribed  control 
measures  are  to  be  complied  with  by 
Federal  facilities  located  in  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  Standard  Consolidated 
Areas  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Standard 
Metroplitan  Statistical  Area  by  October 
1.  1968. 

The  air  quality  criterion  upon  which 
the  emission  limitations  are  based  rep- 
resents conclusions  drawn  from  studies 
of  the  adverse  health  effects  of  sulfur 
oxides  at  various  time-concentration  lev- 
els, which  support  the  finding  that  24- 
hour  average  levels  of  sulfur  dioxide 
should  not  exceed  0  1  part  per  million 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  time  an- 
nually. Based  on  these  studies,  the  neces- 
sary reductions  and  the  maximum  emis- 
sions were  derived  individually  for  each 
area. 

According  to  the  announcement  in  the 
Federal  Register,  this  criterion  of  sul- 
fur oxide  concentrations  "represents  a 
desirable  objective  for  communities  with 
sulfur  oxide  pollution  problems  '" 

The  announcement  went  on  to  recog- 
nize that  the  objective  cannot  be  realized 
Immediately  by  all  combustion  sources 
In  every  area  under  present  technology 
and  with  available  low  sulfur  fuel  sup- 
plies, and  that  there  is  a  need  for 
stepped-up  research  Specifically,  the 
announcement  reads  as  follows: 

This  emphac.iz.e3  the  need  and  urgency  for 
acceler.i'ian  '">f  research  into  the  removal  of 
sulfur  fr.-in  fuels  and  stack  gases  and  for 
the  prompt  application  of  knowledge  as  It 
accrues. 

Mr.  President,  these  regulations  are 
very  meaningful  to  the  coal  industry 
All  abatement  regulations  at  the  Federal. 
State,  or  local  level  would  be  pepged  to 
this  figure.  The  sulfur  content  of  coal 
that  may  be  burned  in  order  to  reach 
these  criteria  will  no  doubt  vary  from 
area  to  area,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  0.1-part-per-million  criterion  for 
sulfur  dioxide  imposes  an  effective  and 
very  rigid  limit  on  the  amount  of  sulfur 
in  coal,  and  in  view  of  the  unavailability 


of  low-sulfiu:  coal  the  effect  upon  coal 
markets  is  obvious. 

Dr.  Walter  R  Hibbard.  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  recently 
warned  that  the  low-sulfur  coal  required 
to  meet  the  recommendations  of  HEW 
for  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia 
is  Just  not  available. 

Nobody  questions  the  need  for  limita- 
tions to  protect  the  general  public 
against  the  emission  of  sulfur  dioxide 
from  the  flue  stacks  of  facilities  burning 
coal  and  heavy  oil,  but  this  is  going  to 
pose  a  very,  very  serious  problem  for  our 
coal  industry,  and  it  is  my  feeling,  and 
the  feeling  of  people  in  the  coal  industry, 
both  in  management  and  in  labor,  that 
we  need  to  accelerate  our  program  of 
research  in  connection  with  the  desulfu- 
rization  of  coal  before  it  is  burned  or  the 
removal  of  sulfur  dioxide  from  the  stacks 
before  the  gases  are  emitted  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  President  also  has 
recently  recognized  this. 

In  a  message  from  the  White  House 
dated  April  21.  1967.  and  directed  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  State;  Commerce;  Interior. 
Transportation;  Agriculture;  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology;  and  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning;  and  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  Federal  Power  Commi.ssion. 
President  Jolinson  said  that  the  control 
of  air  pollution  "is  a  matter  of  highest 
priority,"  and  he  indicated  that  there 
w  ere  two  areas  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  turn  its  immediate  at- 
tention, one  of  which  "is  air  pollution 
control,  research,  and  development  " 

The  following  statement  is  quoted 
from  the  Presidential  message: 

We  need  a  greatly  accelerated  program  to 
develop  methods  to  control  sulfur  emU- 
slons  This  must  be  a  targeted  program  di- 
rected at  providing  control  technology  for 
eidsllng  and  new  facilities  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  I  am  taking  steps  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  HEW  for  such  an  effort. 
and  I  expect  Dr  Hornlg  to  provide  advice 
on  the  allocation  and  use  of  these  funds 
Maximum  uae  should  be  made  of  the  ex- 
pertise of  other  Federal  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
knowledge  of  the  production,  treatment,  and 
utilization  of  fossil  fuels  I  also  expect  Dr. 
Hornlg  to  advise  me  on  the  appropriate 
research  role  of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  is  imperative 
that  every  dollar  which  can  be  efficiently 
utilized  in  such  an  accelerated  research 
program  as  mentioned  by  President 
John.son  be  made  available  immediately. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Deficiencies  and  Supple- 
mentals,  I  asked  HEW  witnesses,  during 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  before  us.  the 
following  questions,  and  I  shall  read  the 
answers  thereto 

Senator  Byrd  Does  authorization  exist  for 
funding  beyond  the  funds  carried  In  this  bill 
and  otherwise  available  for  the  sulfur  detoxi- 
fication research  program,  and  If  so,  by  what 
amount  Is  the  total  authorization  In  excess 
funding'' 

Mr  Cardwell.  The  answer  to  that  question 
Is  yes   The  amount  Is  about  $6  5  million. 

Senator  Btrd  My  second  question:  Could 
this  amount  of  money,  to  wit  $6  5  million,  be 
efficiently,   wisely,   and   effecUvely   expended 


If  provided  In  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill?.  .  .  . 

Dr  Prindle.  Senator,  may  I  reply  to  that? 
I  believe  we  could.  ...  I  think  with  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  time,  If  granted,  to  De- 
cember 31,  that  we  could  expand  our  efforts 
sufficiently  to  use  more  funds  efficiently  and 
wisely  Certainly  in  recognition  of  the  magnl- 
tude  and  the  complexity  of  the  problem  these 
additional  fimds  could  be  used  bene- 
flcially. .  .  . 

Senator  Btrd  When  the  President's  fund- 
ing plan  was  developed  had  the  measiu-es 
been  promulgated  by  HEW,  limiting  the  sul- 
fur content  of  fuels  burned  in  Federal  facili- 
ties? 

Dr.  Prindle.  No.  The  original  1967  budget 
w-as  established  quite  some  time  before  the 
setting  of  air  quality  criteria.  What  we  are 
really  doing  now  Is  recognizing  the  impact 
this  has  had.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  budget  process  required  that  these  figures 
be  set  quite  some  time  .igo. 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes.  What  you  are  saying 
then.  Dr  Prindle.  Is  that  today  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  that  Is  more  Im- 
minent than  was  known  at  the  time  the 
President's  funding  plan  originated. 

Dr  Prindle.  That  Is  correct. 

In  the  light  of  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  hearings.  Mr.  President.  I  prepared 
an  amendment  to  add  the  full  amount 
necessary  to  bring  the  sulfur  detoxifica- 
tion research  program  up  to  the  full  lev- 
el of  authorization,  that  amount  being 
$6  775  million.  Tlie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee accepted  my  amendment,  and  I 
wi.:,h.  theivtore.  to  rxpre.ss  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Pasture,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Deficiencies  and  Supplementals.  and 
Senator  Mundt.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  President  Jolm- 
son  has  asked  that  the  research  program 
be  coordinated  through  Dr.  Donald 
F.  Hornig,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  I  am  informed  that 
this  was  discussed  by  Secretary  Gardner 
of  HEW,  and  Dr.  Hornig,  to  see  that  re- 
search will  be  coordinated  through  the 
agencies  and  that,  following  this,  a  com- 
mittee will  be  formed  between  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior;  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  Commerce,  to 
coordinate  the  research  efforts  so  that 
there  will  be  no  duplication. 

So.  the  mechanism  lor  interrelation- 
ships has  already  been  set  in  motion,  and 
Mtinbcrs  of  Congress  can  be  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  overlapping  of  research 
efforts  in  connection  with  this  program. 

Last  week  I  was  able  to  amend  the  fis- 
cal 1968  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  add 
$450,000  for  research  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  connection  with  the  removal  of 
sulfur  from  coal  and  heavy  oil  before 
combustion.  In  order  that  Senators  may 
fully  imderstand  that  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation involved  in  the  research  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  that  appropriation  as 
against  the  research  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  S6.775  million  included  in  the 
bill  before  us  today.  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  $450,000  we  have  appropriated  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  solely  aimed  at 
new  process  developments  on  a  labora- 
tory bench  scale.  These  developments 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where 
they  are  ready  for  pilot  plant  tests.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines'  work,  therefore,  is  an 
entirely  different  approach  and  the  prob- 
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lem  confronting  our  coal  and  petroleum 
Industries  is  sufficiently  urgent  as  to  de- 
mand that  no  workable  technical  ap- 
proach should  be  overlooked  which  has  a 
chance  to  help. 

The  $6,775  million  in  the  bill  before 
us  today,  on  the  other  hand,  would  allow 
HEW  to  move  up  by  a  year  the  pilot 
scale  of  things  which  have  already  been 
developed  at  the  bench  level.  Pilot  plans 
require  this  kind  of  financial  support. 
Ergo,  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  efforts  will 
be  directed  toward  basic  research,  while 
the  moneys  we  are  appropriating  today 
for  HEW  will  be  directed  instead  toward 
applied  research.  The  large  scale  evalua- 
tion of  the  processes  must  be  tried  out 
under  industry  circumstances,  and  this 
costs  a  lot  of  money.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  what  is  necessary  is  to  evaluate 
processes  developed  at  the  laboratory 
bench  scale  level  to  test  out  reactions 
and  then  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  a 
relatively  small  pilot  plant  scale  before 
going  into  the  full-scale  equipment  to  be 
used  in  industry  application.  To  do  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  full-scale  equip- 
ment in  industry,  and  this  Is  very  costly. 
The  appropriation  provided  by  my 
amendment  will  accelerate  the  whole 
program,  a  program  which  will  extend 
over  a  i^eriod  of  4  or  5  years.  We  will  be 
accelerating  a  5-year  program  by  putting 
more  of  the  money  in  now,  and  this  will 
result  in  the  availability  of  improved 
technology  at  an  earlier  date  than  would 
be  the  case  if  this  were  not  included. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  technology  for  removal  of  sul- 
fur from  petroleum  products,  and  spe- 
cifically from  residual  fuel  oil,  is  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  development 
than  is  the  case  of  removal  of  sulfur  from 
coal.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  sulfur  can 
be  significantly  reduced  in  these  petro- 
leum products  at  a  cost  which,  up  to  now, 
has  not  been  acceptable  to  the  industry 
users  The  costs  involved  in  reducing  suf- 
fur  content  of  residual  oils  that  are  com- 
monly used  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  w  ill  range  from  25  cents  to 
$1  per  barrel  and  this  would  involve  in- 
creases above  the  present  prevailing  cost 
of  residual  oil  of  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel 
to  large  users.  It  is  desirable  that  addi- 
tional research  be  prosecuted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  these  costs.  Investiga- 
tions for  this  purpose  are  currently  un- 
deraay  and  more  are  planned  to  be  un- 
dertaken both  by  Government  agencies 
and  by  industry. 

To  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  not  be  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes,  vis-a-vis,  the 
$450,000  appropriated  to  the  former  in 
the  fiscal  year  1968  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  and  the  $6,775  million  appro- 
priated to  HEW  in  the  fiscal  year  1967 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  which 
Is  being  considered  today.  I  met  last 
Tuesday  with  Dr.  Richard  A.  Prindle, 
Mr.  V.  G.  MacKenzie,  and  Dr.  John  T. 
Middleton.  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  Dr.  Walter  R.  Hibbard,  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  These  gentlemen  made 
it  unequivocally  clear  that  there  would 
be  no  overlapping  or  duplication  of  re- 
search efforts.  On  May  17.  a  letter  so 


stating  was  transmitted  to  me  bearing 
the  signatures  of  Mr.  V.  G.  MacKenzie, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  Dr.  Walter  R.  Hibbard,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  from  which  letter 
I  shall  read  the  following  paragraph: 

Your  proposal  to  add  $6.7  million  to  the 
pending  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Supplemental  Appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1967,  and  $450,000  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Appropriation  for  1968  is  consonant 
with  the  requirements  for  this  expedited  re- 
search and  development  program.  You  can 
be  assured  that  these  funds  can  be  appro- 
priately used  for  this  purpose,  would  not 
Involve  any  duplication  of  effort,  and  would 
have  the  result  of  accelerating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  needy  technology  Into  actual 
industrial  practice.  Coordination  of  the  over- 
all program,  Involving  participation  by  sev- 
eral Federal  departments  and  agencies,  will 
be  accomplished  through  utilization  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  advice 
thereon  from  the  President's  Science  Advisor 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  other  agencies  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  letter  is  or- 
dered to  be  printed  as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  that  this  Nation  can  have 
clean  air  without  destroying  the  Nation's 
coal  and  petroleum  industries,  but  this 
accomplishment  can  only  be  achieved  if 
we  engage  upon  a  crash  program  now 
to  remove  sulfur  from  coal  and  oil  prior 
to  the  combustion  of  the  fuels  and  also 
to  remove  sulfur  oxides  from  stacks  prior 
to  emission  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  appropriation  in  this 
bill  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  a  copy  of  the  April  21.  1967, 
Presidential  memorandum  to  which  I 
have  earlier  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  included,  as  follows: 
Exhibit  1 
Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion,     AND      Welfare,      Public 
Health  Service, 

May  17,  1967. 
Hon.  RoBEhT  C.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  This  letter  l.s  in  rela- 
tion to  the  discussion  held  yesterday  with 
you  by  Dr.  Richard  A.  Prindle.  Mr.  V.  G. 
MacKenzie,  and  Dr.  John  T.  Middleton  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  Dr.  Walter 
R.  Hibbard  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  con- 
cerning the  possible  augmentation  of  the 
appropriation  requests  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  to  expedite  research  on  air  pollu- 
tion control. 

The  control  of  air  pollution  is  a  subject  of 
high  priority  In  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  Is  receiving  full  supix)rt  from 
President  Johnson's  Administration.  Sulfur 
oxides  in  recent  years  have  l>een  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  dan- 
gerous types  of  air  pollution.  Estimates  In- 
dicate that  In  1966  almost  25  million  tons  of 
sulfur  oxides  were  emitted  to  the  atmosphere 
from  United  States  sources.  About  60'"i;  of 
the  sulfur  oxides  pollution  is  produced  from 
the  combustion  of  coal,  while  another  20^'c 
results  from  the  combustion  of  petroleum 
products,  principally  residual  fuel  oil. 

Sulfur    dioxide    has    been    implicated    In 


nearly  every  pollution  episode  of  major  Im- 
portance over  the  last  half  century,  contrib- 
uting to  death  and  serious  illness  under  con- 
ditions of  high  concentration  in  urban 
atmospheres.  At  lower  concentrations,  oxides 
of  sulftu-  are  reported  to  have  Important 
deleterious  respiratory  effects,  and  are  known 
to  cause  damage  to  materials  of  construction 
and  plant  and  animal  life. 

The  needed  control  of  sulfur  oxides  pollu- 
tion Is  hampered  by  lack  of  appropriate  tech- 
nology. Fundamentally,  there  are  two  meth- 
ods by  which  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  from 
combustion  sotirces  can  be  prevented:  (a) 
by  desulfurizatlon  of  the  fuel:  or  (b)  by 
removing  the  sulfurous  substances  from  the 
combustion  gases.  Improvement  of  technol- 
ogy for  one  or  both  of  these  is  urgently 
needed.  The  President  has  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
assert  leadership  in  this  effort,  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  number  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  A  copy  of  his 
memorandum  of  April  21  on  this  subject  is 
attached.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  neces- 
sary accelerated  research  and  development 
program  will  extend  over  the  next  several 
years  and  will  require  the  appropriation  of 
Increased  sums  of  money  in  Fiscal  Years 
1967,  1968  and  several  succeeding  years. 

Your  proposal  to  add  $6.7  million  to  the 
pending  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Sup- 
plemenl,al  Appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1967, 
and  $450,000  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriation  for  1968  is  consonant 
with  the  requirements  for  this  expedited 
research  and  development  program.  You  can 
be  assured  that  these  funds  can  be  appropri- 
ately used  for  this  purpose,  would  not  in- 
volve any  duplication  of  effort,  and  would 
have  the  result  of  accelerating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  needed  technology  into  actual 
Industrial  practice.  Coordination  of  the  over- 
all program,  involving  participation  by  sev- 
eral Federal  departments  and  agencies,  will 
be  accomplished  through  utilization  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  advice 
thereon  from  the  President's  Science  Advisor 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  other  agencies  concerned. 

We  appreciate  greatly  your  active  Interest 
in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

V.    G.    M.\cKENzn:. 
Assistant  Surgeon  General.  Deputy  Bu- 
reau Director. 

W.^LTER   R.   HIBEARD. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


The  White  House 

Memorandum  for:  Secretary  of  He?-lth.  Edu- 
cation, and  W'elfare:  Secretary  of  State; 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  Secretary  of  Transportation; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  cf  the  Budget;  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy; Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency 
Planning;  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Comm'ssion. 

Subject:  Air  pollution. 

The  control  of  air  pollution  is  a  matter  of 
highest  priority,  and  I  intend  to  continue  the 
battle  for  clean  air  with  all  the  resources  at 
my  disposal. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  which  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  is  an  Indication 
of  my  concern  with  the  threat  that  polluted 
air  poses  to  the  Nat.on's  health.  The  Act  will 
give  us  the  tools  needed  to  assist  the  States 
and  localities  in  providing  every  American 
with  a  healthy  and  satisfying  environment. 

Air  pollution  is  primarily  a  health  problem, 
and  thus  the  primary  responsibility  for  its 
control  rests  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  shall  continue  to 
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depend  on  Secretary  Gardner  for  leadership 
In  all  aspects  of  air  pollution  control. 

At  the  same  time,  each  of  the  dep.\rtments 
and  agencies  named  above  also  has  a  role  to 
play  In  dealing  wxth  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution, since  their  programs  affect  and  are 
affected  bv  the  problem  of  pollution  abate- 
ment. I  am  asking  each  of  you  to  cooperate 
with  Secretary  Gardner  to  Insure  that  the 
full  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
effectively  used  In  this  effort. 

There  are  two  areas  toward  which  the 
Federal  Government  must  turn  Its  Immedi- 
ate attention.  The  first  of  these  is  air  pollvi- 
tlon  control  research  and  development.  We 
need  a  greatly  accelerated  program  to  de- 
velop methods  to  control  sulfur  emissions. 
This  must  be  a  targeted  program  directed  at 
providing  control  technology  for  existing  and 
new  facilities  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
I  am  taking  steps  to  provide  additional  fund's 
to  HEW  for  such  an  effort,  and  I  expect 
Dr  Hornlg  to  provide  advice  on  the  alloca- 
tion and  use  of  these  fuads.  Maximum  use 
should  be  m.ide  of  the  expertise  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  Interior's  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
duction, treatment,  and  utilization  of  fossil 
fuels.  I  also  expect  Dr.  Hornlg  to  advise  me 
on  the  appropriate  research  role  of  the  var- 
ious FederU  agencies 

The  other  area  requiring  attention  Is  the 
consideration  of  economic  incentives  for  pol- 
lution control  and  the  determination  of  the 
economic  effects  of  pollution  control.  In  my 
me.ssage  to  the  Congress  on  Protecting  Our 
Natural  Heritage.  I  asked  Secret.iry  Gardner 
and  thf  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic .Advisers  to  explore  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  encourage  Industry  and  local  govern- 
ments to  abate  pollution.  This  effort  should 
be  expanded  to  cover  the  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  on  Industry  and  trade,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

To  provide  sufficient  funds  for  a  greatly 
accelerated  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. I  am  directing  Secretary  Gardner  to 
Inform  the  Congress  that  an  additional  $2.7 
million  in  the '  1967  supplemental  request 
will  be  devoted  to  research  on  controlling 
pollution  from  sulfur  oxides.  This  will  make 
a  total  supplemental  request  of  $4.2  million 
for  the  development  of  pollution  control 
technology.  To  provide  Increased  research 
funds  In  1968.  I  am  recommending  an  In- 
crease of  $15  million  in  the  1968  authoriza- 
tion level  proposed  In  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  L-irger  sums  will  be  needed  and 
will  be  requested  in  future  years,  but  the 
amounts  cannot  be  determined  until  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  measure  our  progress  In 
1967 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
Mked  to  shoulder  the  enUre  burden  of  air 
pollution  control  research.  I  am  asking  Sec- 
retary Gardner,  with  your  assistance,  to  de- 
velop a  plan  to  enc.:iur3ge  the  coal.  oil.  and 
power  industries — whose  very  life  Is  vitally 
affected  by  the  air  pollution  control  prob- 
lem— to  contribute  substantially  towards 
those  Darts  of  the  directed  and  targeted  re- 
search" which  relate  to  the  desulfurizatlon 
or  other  means  of  utilizing  fossil  fuels  in 
accordance  with  existing  and  potential  con- 
trol regvilatlons.  Together  we  have  the  re- 
sources and  knowledge  to  Insure  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  a  healthy  environment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair'  Do  Senators 
yieM  back  rheir  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUN'DT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  havin? 
been  read  the  Uiird  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  It  pass? 

On   this  question   the  yeas  and  nays 
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have  been  ordered,   and  Uie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleitc  called 

the  ro'l. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
BiBi.E].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Wai;hington 
[Mr  Magnuson  1.  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  METCALFl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr  InouyeI  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  I.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris!. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyre',  the  Sena- 
tar  from  Wiscon.sin  I  Mr.  Nelson  I.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
MADCEl  aie  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada    [Mr. 
Bible  I.  the  Senator  from  Nevada   IMr. 
Cannon  1,    the   Senator   from    Louisian.i 
iMr  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa  [Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington   IMr.  Magnuson  1, 
the     Senator      from     Wyoming      IMr. 
McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  McIntyre!,  the  Senator  from 
Montana    IMr.   MetcalfI.   the   Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr  Nelson  1 .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida   iMr.  SmathersI.  and 
the    Senator    from    Georgia    IMr.    Tal- 
madce]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  BakfrI. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr  Cur.Tis I . 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hat- 
field I,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Te.xas 
[Mr.  Tower  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Case!  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick!  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Wil- 
liams! Is  absent  because  of  death  in  h's 

family. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel!  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

If  present  and  votine.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr  Baker!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  IMr.  Cruris  1.  the 
Senator  from  Col.jrado  IMr  DomimckI. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hat- 
field!, the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel!,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Percy!,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower!  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  74. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[No.  122  Leg. I 
YEAS— 74 


Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Ea.->tland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Foni; 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Gruening 

Hansen 

Ha-n 

Harike 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 


Jackson  Pistore 

Javlts  Pearson 

Jordan,  Idaho  Pell 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 

Kcunedv.NY  Proxmlre 

Long.  Mo.  Randolph 

Long.  La.  P.lhlcoff 

Mansfield  Scott 

McCarthy  Smlih 

McClellaii  Sparkman 

McGovern  Spons 

Miller  Stennls 

Mondale  Symington 

Monroney  Thurmond 

Montoya  Tydlngs 

Morton  WlUlams.  N  J 

Moss  Yarborough 

Mundt  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Murphy  Young.  Ohio 
Mu-^kle 

NAYS— 1 

RUE-'it'll 

NOT  VOTING— 25 


Baker 

Bavh 

Bible 

Cannon 

Case 

Curtis 

Dominick 

Elleiuler 

Hairts 


Hatfield 

Inouye 

Jordan.  N  C 

Kuchel 

La  use  he 

Magnuson 

McGee 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 


Morse 

Nelson 

Percy 

Smathers 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 


Aiken 

Allott 
Anderson 
Bartlett 
Bennett 


Hoggs 
Brewster 
Brooke 
Burdlck 
Byrd.  Va. 


Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 


So  the  bill  'HR.  9481'  was  passed. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upjn  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Reprcj-entatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pa.-tore. 
Mr  Holland.  Mr.  Hayken.  Mr.  ELLEN.ntR, 
Mr  McCleilan.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Mc.NK-NEY.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.  Young  of  Noith  Dakota.  Mrs. 
Smith, 'and  Mr.  Ku(  hel  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  Pie.^dei.t.  I  ask 
unanimous  cons,  nt  that  the  Srcretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authon/ed.  m  the  engross- 
ment of  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill. 
H.R.  9481,  to  correct  any  technical  or 
clerical  errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .<^o  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIFLD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  second  time  this  week  I  rise  to  ex- 
pres.s  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Pastore!  the  sincere  thanks 
of  the  entire  Senate.  With  the  same  high 
degree  of  skill  and  efficiency  di.silayed 
just  2  days  ago  in  successfully  managing 
the  Public  Broadcasting'  Act  of  1967,  Sen- 
ator Pastore  directed  to  overwhelming 
Senate  approval  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1967.  Never 
has  he  failed  to  respond  to  the  task. 
Never  has  he  failed  to  support  it  with  all 
of  his  effort,  with  all  of  his  many  talents. 
The  Senate  is  mcst  grateful. 

Joining  Senator  Pastore  to  assure 
overwhelming  Senate  approval  wa.s  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Mundt).  As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Supplemen- 
tals  and  Deficiencies,  he  has  consistently 
discharged  his  a  si,rnmcnts  with  the 
highest  degree  of  diligence  and  ability. 
His  efforts  on  this  measure  were  no  ex- 
ception. Today  he  referred  to  the  ques- 
tionable circtunstances  ur.der  wliich  the 
Senate  is  requested  to  appropriate  sup- 
plemental funds  not  once,  but  a  seccnd 
lime.  I  join  with  his  sentiment.  In  fact 
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I  am  confident  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  would  prefer  that,  barring  emer- 
gency situations,  the  Senate  be  free  from 
the  task  of  appropriating  supplemental 
and  second  supplemental  funds.  I  thank 
Senator  Mundt  for  offering  his  views  on 
this  matter. 

Other  Senators  joined  the  discussion 
of  the  measure.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond! are  to  be  singled  out.  Their  gen- 
erous cooperation  assisted  immensely  in 
obtaining  final  action  with  the  utmost 
dispatch. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott!  and  others  are  similarly  to  be 
commended  for  joining  the  debate. 

Finally  the  Senate  may  again  be  proud 
of  another  achievement  gained  promptly 
yet  with  orderly  and  efficient  action. 


SENATE  INCREASE  IN  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL FUNDS  WOULD  ADVANCE 
TIME  WHEN  AIR  POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT.  ESPECIALLY  OF  SUL- 
FUR OXIDES,  WOULD  BECOME 
MORE    EFFECTIVE 

Mr.     R.ANDOLPH.  Mr.     President,    I 

commend  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  fiscal  1967  supplemental  appropria- 
tions Icuislaticn  (Mr.  P.astore],  and 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— especially  my  West  Virginia  col- 
league IMr.  Byrd! — for  having  recom- 
mended, and  the  Senate  for  having 
afBrmatively  acted  to  increase  funds  for 
air  pollution  abatement  activities.  In  the 
measure  passed,  we  increased  funds  for 
this  year  from  the  House-passed  level  of 
$3,664,000  to  a  Senate-approved  level  of 
$10,439,000.  the  greater  portion  of  which 
would  be  dedicated  to  research  and  de- 
velopment of  methods  to  control  sulfur 
oxides  as  a  significant  part  of  the  na- 
tionwide goal  and  effort  to  cleanse  the 
air. 

In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  I  chair,  and  in  our  Sub- 
com.'Tiittec  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
of  v.hicii  I  am  a  member,  I  have  been  an 
advocate  of  aulliorizing  accelerated  pro- 
grams of  research  to  advance  the  state  of 
the  art  for  improving  air  pollution  con- 
trol. Equally,  I  have  urged  in  the  past 
an  accentuation  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment research. 

As  a  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
where  the  coal  economy  is  so  vital  a  part 
of  our  economic  health,  I  am  cognizant 
of  thi'  sulfur  problem  as  it  relates  to  air 
pollution.  So  is  my  esteemed  colleague, 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  who  worked  so 
diligently  and  effectively  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  have  this  body 
fund  more  adequately  the  investigations 
into  the  sulfur  oxides  aspects  of  air  pol- 
lution and  to  find  ways  to  control  them. 
I  applaud  the  informative,  and  effective 
record  Senator  Byrd  made  in  the  hear- 
ings on  sup.j'.emental  appropriations  for 
the  air  pollution  control  program.  The 
facts  growing  out  of  that  record  are 
these : 

Of  the  $3,904,000  recommended  for 
fiscal  1967  air  pollution  control  additions 
by  the  administration  and  of  the  $3,- 
664,000  passed  by  the  House,  $3,204,000 


was  earmarked  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  specialized  area  of  seek- 
ing answers  to  sulfur  oxide  air  pollu- 
tion problems.  But  in  the  Senate-passed 
$10,439,000  of  new  supplemental  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  the  sulfur-oxide  re- 
search fund  would  be  increased  from 
the  $3,204,000  level  to  a  far  more  mean- 
ingful and  more  realistic  $9,979,000.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  officials,  according  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  report. 
gave  assurance  that  this  amount  could 
be  obligated  or  expended  efficiently, 
wisely,  and  effectively  this  year. 

The  cause  of  advancing  the  time  when 
air  pollution  abatement  will  be  more 
effective,  and  especially  when  sulfur 
oxides  will  be  much  less  of  a  problem, 
will  be  served  by  House-Senate  conferees 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
measure  accepting  the  Senate  increased 
figure. 

There  must  be  accelerated  research 
and  development  of  answers  to  air  pol- 
lution problems — especially  those  involv- 
ing sulfur  oxides.  Both  the  public's 
health  and  the  Nation's  economy  require 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  act  boldly — not  tim- 
idly— in  the  funding  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol efforts,  including  and  emphasizing 
the  advancement  of  abatement  tech- 
nology through  research  and  develop- 
ment. 


PROGRAM 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE.  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7501, 
the  Treasury,  Post  Office,  Executive 
Office,  1968  appropriation  bill,  and  that 
it  be  laid  down  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  K.R. 
7501,  an  act  to  make  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury,  Post  Office  Department, 
Executive  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  more  will  be  done  on  the  bill  to- 
day, but  it  will  be  the  pending  business 
to  be  taken  up  after  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business  on  Tuesday  next. 


DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
June  13,  1967,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  and  the  prayer.  Calendar  No. 
186,  Senate  Resolution  112,  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  there  will  be  no  further 
votes  or  bills  considered  this  afternoon. 


REPORT  OP  LIBRARIAN  OF 
CONGRESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  his  report,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1966,  which  with 
an  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 


REPORT   OF  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,   with  amendments: 

H.R.  7501.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Pc^t  Office  Dcp.-trt- 
ments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  ngencies.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other   purposes    i  Kept.  No.   2831. 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke] 
and  myself,  I  submit  a  certified  copy  of 
a  resolution  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  memorializing  Congress 
to  take  action  to  establish  responsibility 
for  and  to  prevent  a  further  recurrence 
of  oil  pollution  on  Cape  Cod  beaches. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred,  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  as  follows: 

REsOLirrioNs  Memorializing  Congresss  To 
Take  Action  Establishing  Responsibil- 
ity FOR  AND  Preventing  Fttither  Recxtr- 
RENCE  of  Oil  FoLLrTioN  ON  Cape  Cod 
Beaches 

Whereas,  Tourism  Is  the  second  most  Im- 
portant Industry  in  Massachusetts;    and 

Whereas,  Cape  Cod  Is  a  most  popular  vaca- 
tion region  in  the  State:  and 

Whereas.  Forty  miles  of  Cape  Cod  beaches 
liave  been  polluted  with  oi'.;   and 

Wherra'i.  Marine  wildlife  In  countless 
quantities  have  been  klUed  because  of  this 
oil  pollution;  and 

Whereas,  Marine  fisheries  are  vital  assets 
to  Cape  Cod  and  to  the  entire  Common- 
wealth;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  urgently  requests  the 
Congress  of  ihe  Unit-ed  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  fixing  the 
responsibility  for  the  source  of  this  pollution 
and  for  prever.'.ing  further  recurrence  of  such 
damaging  incidents  in  the  future;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  pre3id;ng  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
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House   of   Representatives,   adopted.    April 
24.   1987. 

ISHALl  WlU-lAM  C    MAtERS, 

'  Clerk. 

A  true  copy.  Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secreta'v  of  the  Commonwealth. 


BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous con.sent.  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr     MILLER: 
S.  1817    A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  expedite   and   facUlt.^te  adjustments 
of  piyni--  --s  under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr    Miller  when  he 
tn-roduced    the    above    b:U.    which    appear 
under   a   separate   heading), 
Bv  Mr    COTTON 
S.  1818    A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
SocUl    Security    Act   to    ln:lude.   among    the 
benefits   provided   under   Ihe   supplementary 
medical    insur.ince    program    established    by 
part  B   thereof,  reimbursement  of   the   first 
•  ISO    per   year    of    expenses    Incurred    by    an 
individual  Insured  thereunder  for  prescribed 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Bv   Mr    SP.^RKMAN 
S  1B19    .\  bin  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of    med.ils    In    commemoration    of    the    50th 
annlvers:iry  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion     -o   the   Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Bv   Mr    MtrSKIE: 
S.  1820    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Lind- 
ner;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mrs    SMITH 
S.  1821    A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secret.iry 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 
at  Acadl.i,  National  Park  m  Maine  with  the 
owner   of   certain    proper's    adjacent    to    the 
park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .■\tTalrs 

Bv  Mr    MOSS 
S,  1822    A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Francois 
Wusette   Spllngaerd.    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    HARTKE: 
S.  182:3    A  bill  fir  the  relief  of  Alfred  Hud- 
son David;    to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judl- 
clarv 

Bv  Mr.  GRUENING 
S  J  Res  86  Julnt  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Gruenino  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  sen^r-i'f  heading  ) 


trading,  whicli  '.\as  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr, 
Miller,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading,)        

RESOLUTIONS 

REFERENCE   OF    SENATE    BILL    1820 
TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr,  MUSKIE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  'S.  Res.  127',  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S    Res.   127 

Resolved.  That  the  bUI  (S.  1820)  entitled 
■  A  BUI  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Lindner,  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
the  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  October  15. 
1966  (80  Stat.  958) .  and  report  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 
aa  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


RETENTION  AND  AUGMENTATION 
OF  UN  EMERGENCY  FORCE  IN 
MIDEAST 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  a  resolution  'S 
Res.  128)  relating  to  the  retention  and 
augmentation  of  United  Nations  emer- 
gency force  in  the  Mideast,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

'See  the  above  resolution,  printed  in 
full,  when  submitted  by  Mr,  Dddd.  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading. ' 


•  i  1 )  with  respect  to  payment  to  a  pe.-ron 
of  more  than  the  correct  amount  the  Sec- 
retarv  shall  decrease  any  payment  under  this 
title  to  which  such  overpaid  person  Is  en- 
titled, or  shall  require  such  overpaid  per- 
son or  his  estate  to  refund  the  amount  In 
excess  of  the  correct  amount,  or  shall  de- 
crease any  payment  under  this  title  payable 
to  his  estate  or  to  any  other  person  on  the 
ba.sls  of  the  w.iges  and  self-employment  in- 
come which  were  the  b:i*is  of  the  payments 
to  such  overpaid  person,  or  shall  apply  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing 

••(2)  With  respect  to  payment  to  a  person 
of  less  than  the  correct  amount,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  payment  of  the  balance  of 
the  amount  due  such  underpaid  person,  or, 
If  such  person  dies  before  payments  are  com- 
pleted or  before  negotiating  one  or  more 
checks  representing  correct  payments,  dispo- 
sition of  the  amount  due  shall  be  made  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In 
such  order  of  priority  as  he  deternunes  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  more  than  the 
correct  amount  of  payment  has  been  made, 
there  shall  be  not  adjustment  of  payments 
to,  or  recovery  by  the  United  States  from, 
any  person  who  is  without  fault  if  such  ad- 
justment or  recovery  would  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  or  would  be  against  equity 
and  good  conscience. 

■•(c)  No  certifying  or  disbursing  offlrer  shall 
be  held  liable  for  any  amount  certified  or 
paid  by  him  to  any  person  where  the  ad- 
justment or  recovery  of  such  amount  is 
waived  under  subsection  (b).  or  where  ad- 
justment under  subsection  (a)  Is  not  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  death  of  all  persons 
against  whose  benefits  deductions  are  au- 
thorized." 


CONCLTIREN-T  RESOLUTION 

TO  AVOID  HEAVY  POPULATION 
CONCENTRATIONS  IN  THE  LOCA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
ACTIVITIFS 

M"  MILLER  'for  himself,  Mr  B.avh. 
Mr.  BfRDKK,  Mr  Carlson,  Mr  Curtis. 
Mr  D.rkszn,  Mr  Griffin,  Mr  Hart,  Mr 
Hartke.  Mr  HicKENLooPER,  Mr  Hruska, 
Mr.  Lavsche,  Mr  McGovern,  Mr  Mundt. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr  Pearson.  Mr  Percy, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  submitted 
a  concurrent  resolution  <S  Con  Res  29 » 
to  provide  for  use  of  a  major  factor  of 
avoiding  problems  of  heavy  population 
concentrations  in  the  location  of  Fed- 
eral Government  activities  and  in  Fed- 
eral  Government  purchasing   and  con- 


EXPEDITION  OF  PAYMENTS  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  ad- 
justment of  payments  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Reccrd. 

The  bill  <S.  1817*  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  expedite  and  facilitate 
adjustments  of  payments  under  certain 
conditions,  introduced  by  Mr  Miller, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a^ 

follows : 

S.  1817 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
204  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  204  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  that  more  or  less  than  the  correct 
amount  of  payment  has  been  made  to  any 
person  under  this  title,  proper  adjustment 
or  recovery  shall  be  made,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
FOR  THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT THAT  WOULD  SAFEGUARD 
THE  LOSmON  OF  THE  STATES 
WITH  SMALL  POPULATION  IS 
PREFERABLE  TO  THE  PROPOSED 
ELECTION  BY  POPULAR  VOTE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
IgBduce.  for  appropriate  referrnce.  a  i  int 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con.sti- 
tutional  Amendments,  under  the  able  and 
distinguished  leadership  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr,  BayhI  is  cur- 
rently conducting  hearincs  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2  which  would  provide 
for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  by  popular  vote. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
called  the  electoral  colleee  system  of 
electinK  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  "archaic,  undemo- 
cratic, complex,  ambiguous,  indirect  and 
dangei-ous  "  This  Ls  a  .serious  indictment 
of  the  electoral  collei,'e  .system  and  in 
many  respects  it  is  deserved. 

The  chanf:e  espoused  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  would  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  popular  vote.  The  objective,  in 
the  words  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mike  Mansfield,  should  be  to 
have  the  Presidency  "subject  to  the  direct 
and  equal  control  of  all  the  people." 

The  question  is  whether  this  objective 
can  be  achieved  only  by  electing  the 
Fres'dent  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  by  direct  popular  vote. 
Is  there  a  better  way  of  achieving  such  an 
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objective  and  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing a  function  in  the  process  for  the 
States  and  preserving  the  status  of  the 
smaller  States? 

One  alternative  suggested  is  to  have 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  electors 
chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  Members 
of  the  Congress.  This  would  mean  that 
one  elector  would  be  chosen  from  each 
congressional  district  and  two  in  each 
State  would  be  chosen  at  large,  as  are 
Senators.  This  system  has  much  to  com- 
mend it  and  I  have  accordingly  embodied 
this  proposal  in  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution which  I  have  introduced  so  that 
it  may  be  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  and  wit- 
nesses heard  on  it. 

Th*s  nltcrnativ".  of  course,  v.-ould  have 
worked  unfairly  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  requiring  one- 
man,  one-vote  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  congressional  districts. 
When  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  is 
fully  implemented — as  is  rapidly  being 
done — then  the  district  system  proposed 
will  approximate  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  by  popular  vote,  but  re- 
taining not  only  a  function  for  the  States 
but  also  the  States'  format. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  the  proposal  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote 
because  I  represent  a  State  with  the 
smallest  population  in  the  union.  In  the 
1964  presidential  elections  Alaskans  cast 
44,329  votes  for  the  Democratic  nominees 
for  President  and  Vice  President  and 
22.930  votes  for  the  Republican  nominees. 
On  a  nationwide  scale.  43.128.956  votes 
were  cast  for  the  Democratic  nominees 
and  27,177.872  votes  were  cast  for  the 
Republican  nominees.  In  an  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  di- 
rect popular  vote,  it  is  my  fear  that 
Alaska's  small  number  of  votes  would  be 
overwhelmingly  overshadowed  by  the 
votes  of  the  more  populous  States.  The 
vote  of  the  individual  Alaskan  would  thus 
be  downgraded  and  become  insignificant 
and  the  s^atn<;  of  the  State  of  Alaska  as 
an  entity  v,  ou'd  be  lost.  It  is  primarily  to 
preserve  the  effectiveness  of  the  votes  of 
the  voters  in  the  small  States  and  to 
maintain  a  significant  role  for  the 
.smal'.er  States  as  di-stinct  entities  that  I 
am  proposing  this  amendment  to  the 
CorLstitut'on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  86)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
Pre.sident.  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  A  MORE 
EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TRACTS   AND    ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  myself  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, under  which  we  would  resolve 


that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in 
the  location  or  transfer  of  any  Federal 
activity  or  in  the  award  of  any  Federal 
contract  or  subcontract  other  than  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis,  a  major  factor  en- 
tering into  the  decision  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  the  promotion  of  a 
more  orderly  and  uniform  growth  of  the 
population  of  the  various  States  and  the 
areas  within  the  several  States  to  the  end 
that  problems  of  heavy  concentrations 
of  population  will  be  avoided  or  mini- 
mized in  order  that  more  opportunities 
for  wholesome  living  will  be  available  to 
more  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  and  anr;ronriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  roiceived  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  29)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Goverrmient  Operations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  29 
Whereas  heavy  concentrations  of  popula- 
tion are  causing  a  proliferation  of  social  and 
economic  problems  which  tend  to  deprive 
numerous  citizens  of  an  opportunity  for 
wholesome  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and 

Whereas  unrestrained  commercial  and 
population  expansions  will  result  in  rapid 
increases  and  concentrations  of  municipal 
refuse,  of  agricultural  solid  waste,  of  smog- 
producing  hydrocarbons,  of  nitrogen  oxides, 
and  In  a  rapidly  Increasing  concentration  of 
population,  and 

Whereas  the  location  of  sites  for  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  purchasing 
and  contracting  of  the  Federal  Government. 
coupled  with  the  mobility  of  our  p>opulatlon. 
have  caused  and  will  continue  to  strongly 
Influence  regional  and  local  concentration  of 
population,  and 

Whereas  the  rate  of  population  growth  of 
certain  regions  of  the  United  States  has  been 
substantially  lower  than  the  national  rate 
of  population  growth,  and 

Whereas  many  such  regions  possess  not 
only  abundant  resources  for  economic  de- 
velopment but,  equally  Important,  unpar- 
alleled opportunity  for  wholesome  living  for 
people  who  wish  to  remain  or  move  Into 
them:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  In  the  location  or  transfer 
of  any  Federal  activity,  or  In  the  award  of 
any  Federal  contract  or  subcontract  (other 
than  on  a  competitive  bid  basis),  a  major 
factor  entering  into  decision  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
a  more  orderly  and  uniform  growth  of  the 
population  of  the  various  States  and  the 
areas  within  the  several  States  to  the  end 
that  problems  of  heavy  concentrations  of 
population  will  be  avoided  or  minimized  In 
order  that  more  opportunities  for  whole- 
some living  win  be  available  to  more  people. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy],  has  a  statement  which  he 
wishes  to  accompany  his  cosponsorship 
of  this  Senate  concurrent  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  in  cospwnsorlng  this  resolution  to 


encourage  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
federal  government  contracts  and  activities. 
The  inc: easing  concentration  of  productive 
enterprise  In  a  few  areas  of  the  country  is 
harmful. 

First,  we  must  lake  into  account  the  de- 
fen.>:e  needs  of  our  country.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  we  should  disperse  our  defense 
work  for  security  reasons,  the  Impact  on  the 
distribution  of  scientific,  professional  and 
educational  talents  caused  by  heavy  urban 
concentrations  h:ive  a  detrimental  and  unfair 
effect  on  those  ar':.is  of  tlie  country  deprived 
of  the  talents  of  tre  men  Involved. 

We  further  compound  the  problems  of  the 
cities  when  new  Jl  os  are  continually  created 
in  the  same  urban  lireas.  Water  pollution,  air 
polUulon  housing  shortifc-es.  and  traffic  con- 
gestion are  only  .'  lew  of  the  problems  that 
come  from  heavy  co.icentrations  of  popula- 
tion. Large  conce.'i (.rations  of  population  also 
cause  a  p;Tl  fer itior.  of  social  and  economic 
problen;.s  which  are  evidenced  by  tiie  rising 
rates  of  crime  and  delinquency.  To  counter- 
act these  problems,  government  must  re- 
spond with  welfare  programs,  m.^ss  transit 
assistance,  larger  police  forces,  air  pollution 
standards  and  a  multitude  of  other  service 
programs. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  make  Jobs  avail- 
able in  less  populated  arens.  we  w:il  not 
further  contribute  to  the  already  huge  ex- 
pendUures  for  urban  problems.  This  is  the 
real  economy  in  the  approach  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  proposing.  By  lessening 
the  trend  to  large  population  concentrations 
we  will  begin  to  lessen  the  already  excessive 
burden  which  our  urban  areas  now  face  in 
order  to  make  our  large  cities  habitable. 


RESOLUTION  ON  RETENTION  AND 
AUGMENTATION  OF  U.N.  EMER- 
GENCY FORCE  ALONG  ISRAEL- 
EGYPTIAN  FRONTIER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  Chair,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  stating,  among  other  things, 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
administration  should  use  all  its  influ- 
ence to  urge  the  retention  and  augmen- 
tation of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  presence  of  the  U.N.  forces  in  a 
buffer  zone  on  either  side  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  frontier  reduces  the  danger  of  war. 
It."  withdrawal  would  greatly  augment 
this  danger. 

I  am  alarmed  by  the  news  that  Secre- 
tary General  U  Tliant  has  given  in  to 
Nasser's  demand  that  all  U.N.  forces  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Egyptian  portion  of 
the  buffer  zone.  The  U.N.  Emergency 
Force  is  stationed  in  the  area  pursuant  to 
a  resolution  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
which  Egypt  acceded.  These  forces,  it  is 
my  contention,  cannot  and  should  not  be 
withdrawn  because  of  a  unilateral  de- 
mand from  Nasser. 

My  resolution  i3  motivated  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  E£.'--r  demands  the  retention 
and  even  the  p.u -mentation  of  the  U.N. 
Emergency  Fore:  in  its  present  positions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  reeeived  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  128*  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  128 

Whereas  reports  of  the  past  few  days  con- 
firm that  Egyptlai  and  Syrian  and  Israel 
forces  are  massing  on  their  respective  fron- 
tiers and  that  the  press  of  the  Arab  nations 
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la   talking   o(    an    Arab    "holy   war"    against 
Israel;  and 

Whereas  at.  noon  today  Secretary-General 
U  Thant  gave  In  to  President  Nasser's  de- 
mand that  the  United  NaUons  Emergency 
Force  be  withdrawn  from  the  Egyptian  por- 
tion of  the  buaer  zo;ie;  and 

Whereas  such  a  capltulauon  by  the  United 
Nations  would  greatly  augment  the  danger 
of  an  Arab-Israel  war  and  would  completely 
destroy  both  the  moral  authority  and  the 
credibility  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  peace 
keeping  force;  and 

Where-ts  the  danger  that  an  Arub-Israel 
war  may  soon  expand  Into  a  larger  war  In- 
volving the  major  n.itlons  points  to  the  need 
for  the  m.-.st  urgent  action  to  pre-.ent  any 
further  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  itie  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  call  for  the  re- 
tention and  the  augmentation  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  If  this  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
that  the  .tdmlnlstratlon  should  offer  to  con- 
tribute up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
such  augmentation;  and  be  It  further 

RcMhed.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  St.^tes  should  call  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  If  this  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  war.  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration shoulr'  offer  to  contribute  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  such  augmentation; 
and  be  It  further 

fiesoiifd,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  administration  should  call  upon 
our  friends  and  allies  and  upon  the  Soviet 
G.)vernment  as  well  to  use  every  diplomatic 
resource  to  prevent  the  cal.imlty  of  an  Arab- 
Israel  war  and  to  preserve  peace  In  the 
Middle  E.ust 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 

BILLS 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimnis  con.sent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  tMr  M.xcnu- 
SON 1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  1582 '  to  foster  high  standards  of  ar- 
chitectural excellence  In  the  desitrn  and 
decoration  of  Federal  public  buildings 
and  post  offices  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  provide  a  program  for 
the  acouisition  and  preservation  of 
works  of  art  for  such  buildinv's,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Fine  Arts  and  Architecture  Act.  at 
its  next  printing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr.  BayhI. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr  InouyeI. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
J  WITS  I.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
rMr.  Kfn-nedyI.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia :Mr.  Murphy!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI  be  added 
a.s  co.sponsors  of  S.  1646.  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide financial  a.ssutance  for  the  con- 
struction of  solid  waste  disposal  faclU- 
t  es.  and  for  other  purposes,  at  Its  next 
printing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objectioiv  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S  1684,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Natural 
Science  Research  in  the  National  Park 
Service;  to  establish  a  system  of  fellow- 


ships for  support  of  research  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences;  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
B\YH]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1794.  a  bill  to  provide  foi 
an  Income  tax  credit  or  deduction  for 
certain  political  contributions  and  to  re- 
vise the  laws  relating  to  corrupt  election 
practices,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  LMr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy)  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr,  Eastland).  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr  Tower),  be  added  cospon- 
sors of  tiie  bill  iS.  14231  to  amend  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr  Proxmire),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr,  Javits]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1717.  the  med- 
ical stockpile  donation  bill,  at  its  next 
pnntine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  HLTMAN  RIGHTS- 
CONVENTION  ON  FREEDOM  OP 
ASSOCIATION— LXX  VI 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
ur?ed  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor.  Genocide, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery 
during  every  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

These  four  conventions  are  all  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
either  that  outstanding  committee  or  its 
distinguished  chairman  [Mr  Fulbricht) 
when  I  express  dismay  and  disbelief  at 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  any 
of  these  conventions. 

Hjwever.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  fifth 
human  rights  convention  pending  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
the  Convention  on  the  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  convention,  which  I  have  failed 
to  mention  before,  should  most  definitely 
be  ratified  along  with  the  other  four 
human  rights  conventions. 

The  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciat'on  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
August  27.  1949.  by  President  Truman. 
It  has  languished  in  the  committee,  al- 
most totally  Ignored,  for  nearly  18  years. 

Simply  stated  this  convention  guar- 
antees the  risht  of  workers  and  em- 
ployers, without  distinction,  to  establish 
and  join  organizations  of  their  own 
choosing. 

At  the  time  of  Its  adoption,  this  con- 


vention received  the  unanimous  backing 
of  both  American  business  and  American 
labor.  Certainly  nothing  has  occurred  in 
the  intervening  18  years  to  convince  the 
Senate  that  the  freedom  of  association 
should  be  in  any  way  abridged. 

This  convention  has  already  been  rati- 
fied by  71  nations,  but  not  by  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr,  James  B.  Carey, 
Director  of  Labor  Pariicipation  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  who  ably  repre- 
sented the  United  Stales  at  the  1945  San 
Francisco  Conference  as  secretary  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Ori^anizations,  for 
bringing  the  facts  about  the  Convention 
on  Frt^dom  of  Association  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Certainly  this  convention  is  in  har- 
mony with  existing  Federal  statutes.  No 
new  laws  are  needed. 

Ceruinly  in  the  United  SUtes  where 
the  American  worker  has  contributed 
sreaily  to  and  shared  in  the  hi'^hest 
standard  of  living  achieved  by  any  so- 
ciety In  recorded  history,  we  believe  in 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  freedom  of 
association. 

I  would  therefore  ask  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Convention  on  the  Freedom  of 
Association  along  with  the  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor.  Genocide.  Political 
R.ghts  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin:  Why  is 
it  necessary  to  adopt  these  conventions? 
We  have  all  the  laws  on  the  books  in  the 
United  States  now  as  covered  by  these 
conventions,  and  more.  In  considering 
these  conventions,  I  believe  tliat  we  are 
always  in  danger  of  altering  or  chant;ing 
our  Federal  Constitution.  In  many  of  the 
treaties  which  come  before  the  Senate, 
we  must  watch  that  all  the  time,  or  we 
will  be  constantly  eroding  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  its  safeguards  through 
the  treaty  route. 

Of  course,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  all  these  conventions,  but  we 
have  enough  laws  on  the  b.xiks  already, 
as  the  Senator  has  just  stated,  covering 
all  these  subjects.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
been  pioneers  in  tlie  world  on  them. 

I  cannot  understand  the  tremendous 
push  bcin:?  made  by  certain  ori,'^anizations 
and  groups  to  have  these  treaties  rati- 
fied 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  that  near- 
ly every  day.  as  I  have  said,  .since  the 
Senate  has  been  in  session  this  year, 
I  have  been  saying  why  I  think  we  should 
adopt  these  conventions.  We  have  been 
asked  by  the  President  to  adopt  them. 
They  have  been  adopted  by  many  other 
countries.  We  should  adopt  them  because 
this  countrv  has  great  influence  through- 
out the  world.  We  are  the  leading  coun- 
try' in  the  world,  in  my  judt:mcnt,  and  I 
am  sure  that  is  true  In  the  jud.t;mcnt  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

When  we  Uike  a  -step  toward  ratify- 
ing the  conventions  against  genocide  and 
forced  labor  and  slavery  and  for  the  po- 
litical rights  of  women  and  the  freedom 
of  association,  we  can  liave  a  great  im- 
pact on  many  countries,  including  60 
new  nations  in  the  last  25  years,  many 
of  which  are  drawing  up  their  constitu- 
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tions  and  basing  those  contributions  on 
these  conventions.  There  are  some  coun- 
tries where  tlie  principle  of  freedom  of 
association  is  not  honored.  It  is  in  this 
country.  When  this  country  makes  it  a 
matter  of  int(>rnational  policy,  as  well 
as  national  policy,  it  can  have  great  im- 
pact on  many  countries. 

That  is  the  reason  why  Presidents  Tru- 
man. Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  asked 
for  it:  why  the  United  States  has  adopt- 
ed it.  Seventy-one  countries  have  thought 
enough  of  this  particular  treaty,  includ- 
ing every  major  country  of  the  world,  to 
adopt  it. 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  Senator 
Will  permit  me  another  observation,  the 
arguments  the  Senator  makes  are  all 
chimerical.  We  have  the  laws  now.  We 
stand  against  the  very  things  that  these 
treaties  attempt  to  prevent  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  know  why  I  have  to  eat 
olives  because  others  eat  olives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  best  rea- 
son was  given  by  Ambassador  Goldberg 
last  Sunday  when  he  said  in  his  judg- 
ment v.e  will  not  ever  have  a  peaceful 
world  uiitil  we  establish  just  societies. 
It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  having  justice 
in  our  countiT.  but  by  ratifying  these 
treaties  we  have  an  Influence  in  other 
countries  so  that  tho.^e  other  nations 
will  follow  these  policies. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  want 
to  impo.se  on  tlie  Senator's  time.  I  hate 
to  sec  the.se  .statements  go  unchallenged, 
as  they  are  from  time  to  time,  because 
there  is  anotiier  side  to  this  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  make  one  comment 
to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin.  perhaps 
in  tlie  presence  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa""  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  an 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  It  considered  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Convention  or  treaty.  It  did 
not  consider  the  Genocide  Treaty.  I  wish 
we  had.  The  informal  understanding  was 
that,  once  the  other  treaties  were  re- 
ported and  ratified,  we  would  take  up  the 
Genocide  Treaty. 

I  sat  through  all  the  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee,  which  was  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
An  absolutely  Irrefutable  case  in  support 
of  each  one  of  these  treaties  was,  in  my 
opinion,  made  by  the  witnesses,  particu- 
larly Ambassador  Goldberg,  who  ap- 
peared in  support  of  them.  The  small 
right-v.ing  organizations  who  came  in  to 
oppose  them,  in  my  opinion,  made  no  case 
wiiatsoever. 

I  do  not  regard  myself  as  a  particu- 
larly competent  constitutional  lawyer, 
but  I  did  practice  law  lor  2£  years.  There 
is  not  a  scir  ^  Ua  of  eviderice  that  any  one 
of  these  treiuies  has  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  Conrstitution  of  tlie  United  States. 
The  ciucslioii  is  asked  Ri-  to  why  we 
should  ratify  them,  because  these  princi- 
ple:<  are  en.bodied  in  our  laws.  We  should 
ratify  them  becau.se  we  took  the  lead  in 
calling  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations  years  n^o  and  in  having 
these  treaties  adopted  bv  the  United 
Nations. 

I  think,  if  for  no  otiior  reason — and 
there  are  many — because  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roo.'^evelt  took  the  leading  part  in  ad- 
vocating these  treaties  when  she  was  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  we  should 
have  ratified  lliese  treaties  long  ago. 


I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  standing  up  on  the  floor  and 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
should  have  ratified  these  treaties  a  long 
time  ago. 

I  regret  that  I  find  my.'eli  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  done  so,  and 
it  probably  will  not  be  the  last  time.  I 
hope  what  I  have  said  has  not  been  too 
hard. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  no  one  whose  support  I  would 
rather  have  than  his.  And  let  me  add  in 
conclusion  that  we  should  ratify  liiese 
treaties  because  they  would  establish  in- 
ternational agreements — solemn  treat- 
ies— to  eradicate  tangible  evils  that  have 
been,  are  being,  and  will  be  practiced  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  today. 

I  have  given  instance  after  instance  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate  of  forced  labor, 
of  human  slavery,  of  genocide,  of  the 
failure  to  accord  rights  to  women. 

Again  and  again  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
and  Pennsylvania  boys  have  shed  their 
blood  fighting  these  injustices  and  dying 
In  the  process,  as  they  ire  fighting  m- 
justice  in  Vietnam  today. 

We  have  spent  huge  sums  in  foreign 
aid  to  try  and  achieve  a  more  just  as  well 
as  a  more  peaceful  world. 

Now,  why  should  the  United  States  not 
exert  its  vei-y  considerable  international 
influence  to  support  these  conventions 
for  international  justice  recommended 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  ACTION  DIPLO- 
MACY  IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  the  Senate  on  an  emergency 
which  appears  to  be  developing  ver>' 
rapidly  in  the  Near  East,  or  the  Middle 
East  as  some  call  it.  In  any  case,  it  is 
the  area  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  Persian  Gulf  encompassing  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States.  The  time  for  quiet 
diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East  has  passed. 
This  is  the  time  for  action  diplomacy. 
Tanks  and  military  units  are  on  the 
move  and  tempers  are  growing  short. 
We  can  no  longer  keep  the  peace  by 
urging  others  to  keep  calm.  We  must  act 
on  a  broad  international  front  or  else 
the  entire  Middle  East  could  become  em- 
broiled in  a  general  conflagration. 

I  have  been  sounding  the  "alarum 
bells"  on  this  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  for  some  time.  From  November  26 
to  February  13,  I  engaged  in  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  and  talks  with 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  More 
recently,  on  April  27, 1  delivered  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  advising  our 
Government  to  internationalize  respon- 
sibfllty  now  In  the  Middle  East  in  order 
to  prevent  the  United  States  falling  Into 
another  Vietnam-type  situation  where  we 
virtually  alone  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  responsibility.  My  promptings  went 
unheeded  by  our  own  Government,  by 
the  United  Nations,  and  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  all  there  for  everyone  to  see :  the 
British    beginning    to    withdraw    from 


Aden,  leaving  that  former  colony  and 
the  new  South  Arabia  Federation  in  the 
growing  grip  of  terrorist  organizations; 
the  ever-present  and  dangerous  daily 
clash  of  arms  in  the  Yemen:  the  air 
strikes  and  use  of  gas  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  against  Saudi  Arabia— and  that 
war  is  being  fomented  by  Mr.  Nasser,  the 
very  man  who  is  mobilizing  in  Jie  Sinai 
now;  the  burgeoning  conflicts  between 
rival  Arab  States:  Syrian  terrorist  at- 
tacks across  the  Israel  frontier;  and  the 
increasing  restiveness  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Army  dedicated  to  the  over- 
thro".'  of  Israel  and  also  being  used 
agaiiTst  the  Government  of  Jordan. 

This  army  is  be  ng  recruited  from 
among  the  Arab  refut;ees  for  whom  we 
provide  70  percent  of  their  maintenance. 
Any  one  of  these  could  have  set  off 
a  spark.  Now  all  of  these  are  being  cou- 
pled with  the  most  dangerous  possibil- 
ity of  all — the  prospect  of  a  direct  clash 
between  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Syria,  and  Israel. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  now  a  time  for 
action  diplomacy,  and  I  urge  our  Gov- 
ernment: 

First.  To  request  an  emergency  meet- 
iiig   of   the  U.N.   Security   Coimcil.  We 
should  lay  before  the  Council  a  proposal 
requesting  the  Secretary  General  to  keep 
tire  3,400-man  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Gaza  strip.  De.=pite  United  Arab  Re- 
public in^i^lence  that  UNEF  leave  this 
territory  under  its  control,  the  U.N..  on 
its  own  initiative,  must  act  in  the  inter- 
est of  world  peace.  The  U.N.  has  been 
criticized  in  recent  years  for  not  taking 
the  initiative  in  crisis  situations — pre- 
cisely the  situations  it  is  designed  to  head 
off.  ir   there  ever  was  a   time   for   the 
U.N.  to  show  that  it  is  capable  of  head- 
ing  off   actual   hostilities,   this  is   it.   I 
realize  that  Secretai-y  General  U  Thant 
has   already   declared   that   he   has   no 
alternative    but    to    remove    the    U.N. 
pt  ace!-:eeping  force  because  the  United 
Arab  Republic  insists  upon  it.  The  Se- 
curity Council,  however,  could  override 
this  decision  in  the  interest  of  peace  in 
the   Middle   East.   The   removal   of   the 
LTNEF  buffer  betveen  Israel  and  United 
Arab  Republic  forces  could  well  produce 
the  clash  of  arms  in  the  Gaza  strip — even 
by  accidental  incident— when  the  forces 
of  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
confront  each  other  directly— that  could 
release  all  the  pent-up  hostilities  in  the 
entire  region. 

It  is  one  thing  to  ask  UNEF  to  with- 
draw from  the  Sinai  Peninsula;  it  would 
be  quite  another  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic  to  push  UNEF  out  against  the 
will  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

I  think  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant — though  I  do  not  blame  him.  be- 
cause he  feels  his  responsibility  is  lim- 
ited—is moving  too  fast  in  approving 
the  withdrawal  of  the  UNEF  peace  force. 
Only  the  Security  Council  can  do  any- 
thing about  it;  and  it  should  meet  at 
once. 

Second.  To  call  upon  the  So\'iet  Union 
to  act  responsibly  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
Soviet  Uiiion  is  the  principal  supplier 
of  arms  and  economic  aid  to  Syria. 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Iraq,  and  for 
this,  it  bears  a  heavy  responsibility. 

Therefore,  these  Arab  nations  should 
be  receptive  to  appeals  for  peace  from  the 
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US.S.R  .  the  ven- nation  upon  whom  they 
are  dependent  for  the  sinews  of  any  war 
that  they  would  wage.  Let  the  Soviets 
revive  the  spirit  that  gave  them  such 
res!X)nsibihty  in  the  world,  and  that 
led  them  to  host  Tashkent,  which  averted 
a  bloody  Indian-Pakistani  war  The 
world  now  wails  on  the  brink  for  the 
Soviets  to  join  in  a  movement  for  peace, 
and  in  this  case  the  USSR,  is  doing  so 
bttle. 

Third  To  make  immediate  and  urgent 
diplomatic  representation  in  London  and 
Paris  regardm?  the  continued  adherence 
of  the  British  and  the  French— and  ours. 
too.  Mr  President — to  the  tripartite 
agreement  of  1950.  This  agreement 
pledged  the  three  major  powers  to  guar- 
antee the  borders  of  all  Middle  East  na- 
tions. There  are  many  in  the  region 
now— and  eertainly  President  Nasser  is 
one  of  them— who  feel  that  the  powers 
will  no  longer  honor  this  agreement  We 
must  tell  them  this  weekend  that  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  will  act  to  honor  this  pledge 

There  is  a  fourth  point  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  our  State  Department  re- 
view very  carefully  all  our  commitments 
on  the  Palestine-Arab  refugees.  We  pay 
70  percent  of  the  support  for  the  Arab 
refugee  camps  which  are  being  used  as 
recruitment  centers  for  terrorist  groups 
I  think  the  purpose  of  the  refugee  centers 
is  highly  distorted,  and  it  is  high  time 
we  phased  out  of  that  situation  in  some 
way.  Let  responsibility  for  that  settle- 
ment rest  where  it  should,  though  we 
would  be  more  than  willing.  I  am  sure. 
to  refinance  the  resettlement  of  these 
refugees  from  the  Arab  States,  their 
present  host,  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  they  may  be  peaceably  set- 
tled, including  the  United  States,  where 
they  would  always  be  welcome.  I  am  sure. 
Referring  again  to  my  third  point.  It 
would  be  preferable  for  the  tripartite 
powers — that  is.  the  three  powers  which 
entered  into  the  agreement  of  May  1950. 
guaranteeing  the  armi.'=tice  borders  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States— to  act  in 
concert,  but  failing  that,  each  individual 
power,  especially  the  United  States, 
should  give  notice  that  it  intends  to  live 
up  to  its  commitments  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  go  to  war  or  send 
forces  in :  it  does  mean  we  do  believe  that 
the  Tripartite  Pact  continues  in  effect. 
That  is  a  ver>'  important  thing,  in  and 
of  Itself 

I  clo.se  Mr.  President,  as  follows: 
The  Middle  East  is  rapidly  heating  up 
to  the  explosion  point,  as  recent  reports 
plainly  indicate. 

The  armies  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
equipped  with  modern  Soviet  weaponry. 
are  ma.ssed  on  Israel's  borders  On  the 
one  hand,  the  leaders  of  those  nations 
threaten  to  exterminate  Israel  and  on  the 
other  they  threaten  their  brother  Arab 
nations,  especially  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan  Israel,  on  it,s  part,  has  begun  to 
mobilize  and  continues  to  protest  to  the 
international  community  the  stepped- 
up  klll-and-run  raids  across  its  borders 
by  Arab  terrorists  The  Soviets  have 
asked  the  United  States  to  withdraw  the 
6th  Fleet  from  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean. The  United  States,  of  course,  will 


not  comply,  which  only  builds  the  situa- 
tion up  to  one  of  even  more  intense  heat. 
This  past  weekend,  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  Soviet-built  Egyptian  aircraft 
bombed  two  towns  Inside  Saudi  Arabia, 
killing  civilians  and  destroying  homes.  In 
South  Arabia  and  Aden,  guerrillas, 
armed,  financed,  and  provoked  by  the 
Egyptians,  have  stepped  up  their  ter- 
rorism against  the  British  and  those 
Arabs  who  favor  a  course  of  independ- 
ence they  believe  inimical  to  Egyptian 
interests.  And  in  nearby  Yemen,  where 
the  civil  war  between  royalist  and  re- 
publican forces  continues  in  its  fifth  year, 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Yemeni  Republican  Government  are 
near  the  breaking  point  as  the  anti- 
American  campaign  there  has  mounted 
in  intensity. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  across  the 
Red  Sea.  in  East  Africa,  bolstered  by 
Soviet  and  Egyptian  arms  aid,  Somalia 
has  stepped  up  its  SVi-year-old  frontier 
battle  against  British-backed  Kenya  to  a 
degree  that,  according  to  recent  reports, 
might  well  involve  the  major  powers 
And.  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Iraq  has  renewed  its  pressures  against 
oil-rich  Kuwait  over  disputed  land 
claims 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  .lAVrrs.  In  a  moment.  I  have  only 
one  bit  more. 

Mr  President,  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  is  at  the  explosion  point. 
We  can  no  longer  deny  that  an  inter- 
national crisis  of  the  gravest  sort  has 
been  created,  and  it  must  be  dealt  with 
Immediately  by  all  powers  who  profess 
an  interest  in  world  peace 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  our  Govern- 
ment will  now  finally  bestir  itself,  and 
move  into  this  situation,  especially  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  will  call  spades 
spades,  as  they  richly  deserve  to  be. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  think,  has  made  some 
most  timely  observations  in  keeping 
with  some  of  the  positions  which  he  has 
taken  in  the  past,  and  some  of  the 
warnings  he  has  given,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  this  general  statement. 

I  should  like  to  ask.  however,  if  the 
Senator  has  a  rationalization  for  the 
timid  position  of  U  Thant.  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  none  whatever,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral may  feel  himself— and  I  do  not  like 
to  use  this  word,  but  I  tliink  it  accurately 
expresses  the  situation — a  little  naked  in 
terms  of  power.  Unless  the  Security 
Council  acts  in  the  face  of  a  demand 
which  Nasser  could  conceivably  back  up 
by  a  show  of  force,  he  is  alone. 

The  Secretary  General  had  one  bad 
experience  in  the  Congo,  where  U.N. 
troops  were  actually  engaged  in  a  Are 
fight. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  putting  troops  in  there,  if 
they  were  not  to  keep  the  peace? 


Mr.  JAVITS    That  is  exactly  right.  I 
could  not  agree  with  the  Senator  more. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    What  was  the 
purpose  of   putting   U  N.   forces  in  the 
Gaza  strip,  if  it  were  not  to  keep  the 
peace?    Now   when    the   peace   is   really 
threatened,  Mr.  U  Thant  takes  off  down 
through  the  woods  like  a  frightened  rab- 
bit. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPtJl.  Aiid  retreats  at 
the  very  first  chilly  wind  from  Cairo. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  a  time  of  testing 
for  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  beyond  me. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  have  dealt 
the  United  Nations  a  further  cripphng 
blow,  because  the  basic  purpo.se  of  the 
United  Nations  was  not  to  form  a  de- 
bating society,  necessarily,  but  to  as- 
sure— and  I  quote  some  of  the  advocates 
at  the  time  because  I  was  here  when  we 
finally  ratified  the  treaty — "the  preserva- 
tion of  international  peace  in  the  world." 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  of  Mr. 
U  Thant  is  anything  but  courageous  in 
that  position. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Thant  is  faced  with 
a  fact,  not  a  theoiy.  He  actually  has 
agreed  to  pull  out  the  U.N  forces,  and 
therefore  the  only  thing  that  we  can 
do  now  is  to  move  in  with  some  superior 
authority  which  can  keep  them  there. 
Once  moved  out.  it  will  be  mighty  dif- 
ficult to  move  them  back.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  might  be 
better  to  stand  and  re.'-ist  for  a  while, 
than  to  run  out  before  there  is  any  real 
danger. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  running  in 
advance  of  any  real  danger  in  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  if  he  stood  fast 
or  had  the  United  Nations  forces  stand 
fast  there,  it  might  relieve  the  situation 
considerably.  However,  I  do  not  see 
much  chance  of  that  now. 

I  do  agree  that  the  situation  is  very 
tense. 

With  reference  to  the  tripartite 
agreement  of  1950  in  which  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  Umted  States  and  France 
agreed  to  the  sanctity  of  the  borders  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  docs  the 
Senator  have  any  idea  that  France  will 
keep  that  agreement  ba.sed  upon  the 
history  of  France  within  the  last  couple 
of  years? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  wish  to 
indicate  that  it  will  not  keep  the  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  know  wheliier  it  will  or 
not.  I  would  simply  ask  them  to  do  so. 
and  ask  them  so  firmly  and  so  forcefully 
and  directly  that  it  will  be  unmistakable 
that  we  are  talking  about  an  agreement 
which  we  believe  to  be  in  force  and 
which  we  consider  that  they  are  honor- 
bound  to  live  up  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  over  the  war  clouds  that 
are  gathering  today  in  the  Near  East 
and  the  apparent  willingness  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
withdraw  the  one  military  force  that 
would  prevent  a  whole.'^ale  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

The  situation  apparently  developed  to 
its  present  crisis  stage  2  days  ago  when 
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Egypt's  dictator  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
notified  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
that  he  wanted  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  removed  from  the  buffer 
area  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

The  UNEF  constitutes  the  peace- 
keeping force  assigned  under  a  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  of  November  5, 
1956,  to  restore  order  after  the  end  of 
the  fighting  in  the  Sinai  and  the  Suez 
Canal  Zone. 

The  UNEF  presently  is  made  up  of 
about  3,400  men  from  Brazil,  Canada, 
Denmark.  India.  Norway.  Sweden,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Nasser's  action  was  taken  immediately 
after  he  conferred  with  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador to  Egypt. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  first  move — contained  in  a  note  from 
the  Egyptian  chief  of  staff  to  the  Indian 
commander  of  the  UNEF— was  confined 
to  a  demand  only  that  Egypt  wanted 
Yugoslav  troops,  patrolling  the  120-mile 
Sinai  frontier,  to  be  pulled  back  into  the 
Gaza  strip  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

But  as  word  began  to  circulate  that 
U  Thant  was  wavering  in  response  to 
the  Egyptian  demands,  the  demands 
increased. 

Now  we  learn  that  U  Thant  has  capit- 
uated  and  has  notified  all  parties  that 
he  is  removing  completely  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces. 

This  is  a  shocking  development  that 
has  brought  to  a  point  of  hysteria  the 
more  belligerent  of  Israel's  neighbors. 
Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq.  Jordan,  and  Kuwait 
are  not  only  announcing  their  intent  to 
drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea,  but  are 
in  the  process  of  mobilizing  and  moving 
their  troops  into  position. 

As  to  Israel.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
tough  little  nation  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself — even  though  its  275,000 
men  under  arms  will  be  outnumbered 
two-to-one.  In  previous  tests  of  steel, 
trigger-happy  neighboring  cotmtries 
have  regretted  tangling  with  that  18- 
year-old  nation. 

But  why  should  the  free  world  let  this 
tension  lead  to  outright  bloodshed? 

Why.  I  ask,  is  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  apparently  acting 
beyond  his  authority  to  remove  from 
the  scene  the  only  force  that  can  main- 
tain peace  in  that  tinderbox? 

The  UNEF  was  put  into  that  area  to 
keep  the  peace,  which  it  did  for  10  years. 
Does  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  believe 
that  a  peacekeeping  force  must  be  re- 
moved whenever  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  asks  the  force  to  depart  so  that 
it  can  start  a  fight? 

There  is  a  serious  question  whether 
that  is  not  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
entire  United  Nations  membership,  not 
that  of  a  Secretary  General.  Cannot  the 
Secretary  General  wait  until  the  U.N. 
membership  decides  the  question? 

And  even  if  U  Thant  has  such  author- 
ity, it  is  ironic  indeed  that  the  man  who 
speaks  frequently  on  the  subject  of  re- 
storing peace  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  man 
■who  is  so  ready  with  the  advice  to  the 
U.S.  Government  in  its  problems  in  Viet- 
nam, that  same  man — when  faced  with 
Impending  hostilities  over  which  the  U.N. 
has  jurisdiction — is  apparently  ready  to 


do  the  one  thing  that  will  bring  an  out- 
break of  war. 

I  urge  this  Senate,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  use  every 
means  available  to  us  to  persuade  the 
Secretary  General  to  keep  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force  on  the  scene  until 
a  reasonable  solution  can  be  worked  out 
that  will  prevent  the  spilling  of  blood 
and  preserve  the  existence  of  Israel,  the 
great  friend  and  ally  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  grave  situation,  the  U.N.  should 
meet  at  once  in  emergency  session. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  I.  I.  RABI  ON  HIS 
RETIREMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  a 
recent  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  honoring  Dr.  1. 1.  Rabi,  Nobel 
laureate  in  physics  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity who  retired  this  week. 

His  retirement  marks  the  end  of  40 
years  of  distinguished  and  loyal  service 
to  the  United  States.  In  a  larger  sense 
Dr.  Rabi  has  not  only  left  a  legacy  to  this 
generation  for  in  teaching  the  Nation's 
youth  of  the  potential  dangers  as  well  as 
benefits  of  modern  science  he  has  ren- 
dered a  service  to  future  generations  of 
all  nations. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  Dr.  Rabi 
as  a  close  personal  friend  and  my  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  him  is  great.  I  am 
sure  that  he  has  indelibly  imprinted  his 
wisdom  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  he  has  taught,  and  all  who  know 
him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Nobel  Laxjreate  Will  Cut  Classes  After 
40  Years — Columbia's  Highest  Professor, 
I.  I.  Rabi,  Ends  40-Year  Career 

(By  John  Leo) 
Dr.  I.  I.  Rabi,  Nobel  laureate  in  physics,  re- 
tired  from   teaching  yesterday    after   a  40- 
year  career  at  Columbia  University. 

"I  don't  believe  In  boring  people,"  he  said 
after  his  last  class.  "When  you're  too  old  to 
go  on,  your  best  friends  won't  tell  you.  and 
there's  nothing  worse  than  an  elder  states- 
man of  science. 

"Besides,  physics  is  a  young  man's  game. 
Newton  and  most  of  the  few  really  great 
physicists  made  their  important  discoveries 
while  still  In  their  20's.  You  have  to  be  very 
smart  to  be  a  physicist.  Older  men  are  wiser, 
but  the  young  ones  are  smarter." 

Dr.  Rabi,  who  Is  68  years  old,  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  In  1944  for  work  during  the 
nineteen-thlrties  on  molecular  beam  res- 
onance. During  World  War  II  he  led  a  re- 
search team  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  that  helped 
develop  radar.  "It  was  merely  an  applica- 
tion of  19th-century  science."  Dr.  Rabi  said 
yesterday. 

U.S.    BOMBING    CITED 

Dr.  Rabi,  a  former  consultant  to  the  atomic 
bomb  project  at  Los  Alamos,  in  more  recent 
years  has  been  a  leader  among  scientists 
seeking  disarmament.  He  told  his  final  class 
yesterday  that  American  nuclear  power  is 
so  vast  that  It  is  distorting  human  relation- 
ships around  the  world. 

"Just  because  we  got  there  first."  he  said, 
"doesn't  mean  that  we  should  have  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  the  whole  world. 
When  you  get  that  powerful  you  begin  to 


lose  pity  for  the  human  condition.  We  can 
see  this  right  now  in  our  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam." 

Dr.  Rabi  has  long  been  concerned  with 
efforts  to  end  the  isolation  of  science  from 
llie  humanities.  His  last  teaching  chore,  a 
one-semester  course  for  30  undergraduates, 
was  tilled  "The  Philosophical  and  Social  Im- 
plicaiions  of  the  20th-century  Physics."  He 
likes  to  talk  of  the  need  for  the  two  cultures 
to  "interpererate,"  but  admits  that  "It's  not 
really  going  well." 

The  scientist,  he  says,  remains  "an  invisi- 
ble man,"  while  even  minor  literary  figures 
are  celebrated  and  humanized  in  biographies 
and  articles.  A  cartoon  on  his  office  wall  ex- 
presses this  idea.  A  woman  sitting  on  a  couch 
is  calling  to  her  husband  in  another  roomi 
"Edward,  what  was  It  you  won  that  Nobel 
Prize  for?" 

AND    WHAT    IS    SCIENCE? 

"Science  has  got  to  be  taught  humanisti- 
cally, and  vice  versa,"  he  said  yesterday.  "That 
Simply  isn't  being  done."  He  added  that  sci- 
ence is  only  one  way  of  being  imaginatively 
concerned  with  the  world,  but  it  is  the  only 
concern  that  constantly  rechecks  Its  own 
fundamentals. 

During  the  final  lecture,  a  student  rose  and 
asked  "What  is  science?" 

"I've  been  asked  that  many  times,"  Dr. 
Rabi  said  with  a  laugh,  "and  1  always  reply, 
'Don't  fence  me  m.'  "  He  went  on  to  describe 
science  as  a  self-checking,  open-ended  sys- 
:em  that  follows  what  appears  most  reason- 
able on  the  evidence. 

"The  fact  that  a  system  of  Ideas  works  Is 
no  guarantee  of  truth,"  he  said.  "Science 
doesn't  give  certainty  any  more,  but  only 
probability.  If  you  tried  to  explain  this  to 
your  grandmother,  I  suppose  you'd  Just  have 
to  retreat  and  say  It  works." 


THE  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, two  articles  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  the  antipoverty  program  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Sar  Levitan,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  authorities  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Levitan's  first  article,  entitled 
"What's  New  on  the  Poverty  Front,"  is 
an  excellent  summary  of  developments 
on  the  antipoverty  program,  and  con- 
tains some  penetrating  comments  on  the 
study  of  the  program  presently  being 
carried  on  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty. 
The  second  article,  on  "The  Pitfalls  of 
Guaranteed  Income,"  appeared  in  the 
May  18  issue  of  the  Reporter  magazine. 

In  that  second  article,  Mr.  Levitan 
points  out  that  a  uniform  guaranteed  in- 
come would  contain  built-in  inequities  if 
it  were  not  varied  according  to  cost-of- 
living  differentials.  I  agree,  and  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
copies  of  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
I  have  had  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  on  the  need  for 
developing  statistics  which  would  allow 
us  to  vary  levels  of  assistance  according 
to  cost-of-living  differences. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  all  three  of 
these  items  to  the  close  reading  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  New  on  the  Povertt  Front? 
(By  Sar  A.  Levitan) 

The  Economic  Opporttmlty  Act  remains  as 
controversial   today   as   on   March   16.   1964, 
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when  President  Johnson  ftrst  exhorted  the 
nation  us  wage  a  total  war  on  poverty.  In  the 
Interim,  nearly  W  billion  has  been  committed 
to  the  program.  Some  question  the  degree  of 
conimitment  considering  the  needs,  and 
others  ''view  with  alarm"  the  lack  of  results 
from  such  huge  expenditures.  While  many  of 
these  criticisms  are  to  be  expected,  the  at- 
tacks of  former  friends  and  colleagues  should 
be  very  disturbing  to  officials  responsible  for 
administering  the  Economic  Opportunity 
prosiram.  Recently,  at  Senate  hearings,  two 
architects  of  the  legislation  indicated  strong 
reservations  about  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram and  Its  administration  Paul  N.  Ylvls- 
alcr.  Director  of  Community  Affairs  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  former  Ford  Founda- 
tion official  responsible  for  the  "gray  areas 
prosram"  (a  forerunner  of  community  ac- 
tion), h.1.5  ciiarged  that  the  war  on  poverty 
"lacks  a  comprehensive  national  strategy." 
Richard  W  Boone,  a  former  top  official  of 
the  Community  Action  Program,  has  called 
for  limiting  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  the  operation  of  CAP  and  overall 
planning  and  monitoring  of  antlpoverty 
measures,  delegating  aU  other  administrative 
re.'-pon^ibtllties  to  other  federal  agencies. 

In  spite  of  this,  obituaries  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  are  premature  In  his 
message  to  Congress  on  March  14.  1967, 
President  Johnson  indicated  strong  support 
for  the  continuation  of  the  program  and  few 
responsible  opponents  of  the  legislation  have 
called  for  its  elimination.  While  the  Presi- 
dent's claims  for  the  achievements  during 
the  0rst  two  years  of  operations  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  may  have  been 
overstated,  the  fact  remains  that  the  lives 
of  many  p>oor  have  t)een  affected  by  the 
legislation.  Though  the  antlpoverty  warriors 
have,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  the  achievements 
made  under  the  program,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  has  contributed  to  the  2  mil- 
lion decline  in  the  number  of  poor  Possibly 
a  fifth  of  this  total  decline  is  the  direct 
result  of  programs  created  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  particularly  the  Job  crea- 
tion and   training   programs. 

Beyond  these  measurable  achievements  of 
the  program,   many  services  have  tieen  of- 
fered to  the  poor  which  do  not  pull  them 
out    of    poverty    but    help    to    Improve    the 
quality  of  their  lives.  These  services  Include 
Head  Start  and  other  educational  programs 
which  may  help  poor  youngsters.  Remedial 
education     programs,     supported     by     CAP 
funds,   may   prevent  potential   school  drop- 
outs or.  at  least,  make  the  years  spent  in 
school  more  meaningful   A  recent  case  study 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (March  21.  1967). 
reporting  the  impact  of  community  action 
programs  on  a  family  headed  by  a  woman 
with  nine  yoting  children  In  Pittsburgh.   Is 
Illustrative   While  the  story  stresses  that  the 
changes  wrought  by  these  programs  are  not 
fundamental.    It    tells    of    numerous    minor 
forms  of  assistance  given  to  this  family.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story,  "Poverty  workers  have 
helped   her   with   some   second-hand   furni- 
ture, II  good  deal  of  expert  advice,  a  few  dol- 
lars when  money  w.vs  badly  needed— but  her 
Income    hasn't    improved,   nor   would    It   be 
likely    to."    In   addition,    the   children   have 
been  helped,  though  the  Impact  cannot  be 
measured:    "They've    gone   places   and   done 
things  they  might  never  have  without  the 
poverty    program.   They've   attended   special 
schools   to  upgrade  their  educational  skills, 
they've  romped  in  the  countryside  away  from 
the  city  sl'ims.  been  taught  to  see  possibili- 
ties for  self-expression  In  painting  or  sculpt- 
ing  or   sawing   away    at   a   vloUn."   Whether 
the  poor  get   the  maximum  bang   tor  each 
public  doU.ir  spent  cannot  be  answered  here. 
For  ascal  1968.  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
posed that  C-.mgress  appropriate  $2  06  billion 
for  OEO   an  Increase  of  20  percent  above  the 
appropriations  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
(Table  li.  The  biggest  Increase.  If  Congress 


approves  the  Presidential  budget,  will  occur 
m  funds  allocated  for  Job  creation  and  train- 
ing of  adults.  Although  Head  Start  will  be 
maintained  at  at)Out  the  same  level,  the 
President  proposed  extension  (Follow- 
Through)  of  the  program  to  kindergarten 
and  the  first  two  grades  of  elementary  school. 
The  apparent  Increase  in  funds  requested  for 
the  Job  Corps  Is  mUleadlng.  During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  vear  the  Job  Corps  had  over  4100 
million  which  though  committed  during  fis- 
cal 1966  were  spent  In  1967.  Thus,  the  Job 
Corps  expended  $93  million  more  than  was 
actually  appropriated  for  1967.  The  proposed 
boost  In  birth  control  funds,  small  In  ab- 
solute terms,  portends  a  significant  change 
of  federal  policy  In  this  Important  area,  po- 
tentially the  most  pregnant  (If  the  term  can 
be  used  In  connection  with  family  planning) 
measure  In  combatting  poverty. 

The  fate  of  President  Johnsons  proposed 
OEO  budget  Is  not  clear  at  this  time  and  Is 
difficult  to  predict  on  the  basis  of  previous 
action.  Congress  has  played  thus  far  only  a 
pa5Sive  role  In  the  poverty  program.  In  1964, 
It    approved    the    Presidents   program    with 
few   changes    iPHRA,   March-April    1967.   pp 
9-14)   and  made  only  minor  ch.anges  In  the 
proposed  antlpoverty  budgets  for  fiscal  1965 
and  fiscal  1966   Last  year.  Congress  assumed 
a  more  active  role  In  reviewing  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  The  result  was  a  $137  mil- 
lion cut  from  the  President's  proposed  ap- 
propriations,   the   earmarking   of    funds   for 
specific    CAP-supported    activities,    and    the 
imposition    of    regulations    relating    to    Job 
Corps  operations.  However,  the  hearings  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  were  largely 
perfunctory  and  shed  little  light  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  program.  The  debate  In  both 
Houses  on  the  legislation  has  also  contrib- 
uted  little   to   the   Image   of  Congress  as   a 
deliberative  body.  Reflecting  the  level  of  the 
discussion  in  1965.  one  Congre.'sman  inserted 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  as  part  of  the 
debate  on  extending  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  the  telephone  directory  of  OEO. 
The   hlghlv   partisan   debate   was  not.   how- 
ever, a  complete  loss.  It  Inspired  Congress- 
man James  H.  Scheuer  of  New  York  to  In- 
sert In  the  Record  the  following  poetic  con- 
tribution,  sxinunarlzlng   the   House   debate: 

"The  time  has  come,  the  walrus  said. 

To  talk  of  many  things. 
Of  Haddads.  Redskins,  telephone  books. 

And  cabbages  and  kings." 


The  1967  Congresslon.^l  review  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  promises  to  be  of  a 
higher  quality.  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  partisan  politics  will  Uke  a  back  seat, 
and  that  Congress  will  review  each  of  the 
programs  on  Its  merits.  A  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
is  planning  a  careful  review  of  the  $2  billion 
federally-funded  manpower  programs.  In- 
cluding the  pertinent  EOA  programs  which 
account  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  amount. 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower  and  Poverty  has  already  embarked 
on  a  detailed  review  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act-  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee,  has  promised  a 
"nonpartisan  Investigation  ranging  over  the 
entire  structure  and  operations  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity"  with  the  goal  of 
ascertaining  "where  have  been  Its  successes 
and  where  its  failures,  what  are  Its  proven 
strengths  and  what  Its  weaknesses"  Based 
on  lU  Investigation,  the  Subcommittee  Is  to 
present  "constructive  innovations  for  future 
action." 

Given  the  best  Intentions  and  a  competent 
but  small  staff.  It  Is  still  doubtful  whether 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  can  live  up  to  Its 
Chairman's  expecUtlons.  It  must  complete  Its 
studies  and  come  up  with  a  bill  by  mid-sum- 
mer. If  the  Senate  Is  to  act  on  extending  the 
legislation.  With  limited  resources  (the  Sen- 
ate has  seen  fit  to  allocate  only  $165,000  for 


the  studv)  and  time  to  appraise  the  record 
of  the  agency,  the  Subcommittee  can  hardly 
overcome  the  present  serijus  deficiencies  of 
OEO  operational  data.  Even  If  the  needed  d.\ta 
were  available,  it  Is  doubtful  whether  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  would 
be  able  to  reach  any  conclusive  judgments 
about  the  respective  merits  of  each  program. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  future  scope  and 
direction  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
gram will  bj  determined  by  past  political 
commitments  and  value  judgments  of  the 
IndUnduals  Involved.  Despite  the  recent  pre- 
occupation by  E.xecntivc  agencies  with  pro- 
gram-plannlng-budgeting-systems,  no  ade- 
quate techniques  have  been  de-.'eloped  to 
Judge,  for  ex.imple,  the  relative  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood 
■youth  Corps  or  the  relative  merits  and  effec- 
tiveness of  Head  Start,  neighborhood  centers. 
legal  aid  or  otlier  programs  funded  by  CAP. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  the  Clark 
Subcommittee  is  bent  on  conducting  a 
thorough  apprais.U  of  the  antlfwverty  pro- 
grams, a  conclusion  amply  supported  by  the 
opening  phase  of  the  hearings,  held  m  M:irch. 
Critics  and  friends  of  the  program  testified. 
Indicative  of  the  direction  of  the  heiirings 
was  a  panel  of  representatives  of  poor  peo- 
ple. Expecting  the  usual  ballyhi>3.  critics 
charged  in  advance  that  the  witnesses  re- 
hearsed their  testimony.  The  performance  of 
these  witnesses  proved  that  the  charges  were 
unfounded.  It  Is  also  promising  that  Senator 
Clark  has  refused  to  Introduce  a  new  bill 
prior  to  the  hearings,  as  Is  customary.  He  is 
awaiting  the  results  of  his  study  and  investi- 
gations before  Introducing  new  legislation. 

Whatever  legislation  results  from  tlie  re- 
view and  possible  overhauling  of  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act,  it  has  become  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  these  measures  which  em- 
phasize self-help  In  rehabilitating  th-  train- 
ing the  poor  will,  at  best,  produce  slow  results. 
The  results  of  OEO  publicity  have  been  more 
successful  and  have  created  anticipations  of 
more  rapid  reduction  of  poverty,  r.nd  numy 
find  the  slow  progress  and  the  gap  between 
word  and  deed  frustrating.  It  !s  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  search  for  new  weap- 
ons to  decimate  the  enemy  In  short  order 
has  Intensified.  The  new  proposals  center  on 
lifting  the  poor  out  of  poverty  by  providing 
them  Income. 

Programs  to  provide  Income  are  not  new. 
The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  provided  for 
income  maintenance  for  the  aged  popula- 
tion and  temporary  aid  to  workers  forced 
Into  Idleness.  Coverage  has  since  been  ex- 
tended to  Include  dependent  survivors  of 
workers  covered  by  the  social  Insurance  sys- 
tem and  to  those  who  become  permanently 
disabled.  Pensions  are  also  paid  to  perma- 
nently dls.ibled  war  veterans  and  to  their 
dependents.  More  relevant  for  the  poor  Is 
tho  public  assistance  program,  also  es'ab- 
llshed  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  which 
provides  financial  aid  to  four  categories:  the 
aged,  the  permanently  disabled,  the  blind 
and  families  with  dependent  children.  The 
annual  price-tag  of  these  public  assistance 
programs,  which  provide  Income  to  some  8 
million  persons,  has  recently  climbed  to  more 
than  $5  billion.  The  cost  and  the  coverage 
have  been  incre.islng  consistently  during  the 
past  two  decades,  partlcul.irly  for  Aid  to 
Families   with    Dependent   Children. 

The  AFDC  program  has  been  under  in- 
creasing attack  from  foes  and  friends  alike. 
The  major  criticism  is  that  the  program 
tends  to  perpetuate  poverty,  providing  little 
or  no  Incentive  to  escape  public  assistance 
In  most  cases,  any  earnings  of  a  family  are 
deducted  tram  public  assistance  payments^ 
These  deductions  amount  to  a  100  percent 
"tax"  on  income.  When  a  mother  (about  90 
percent  of  AFDC  families  are  headed  by  fe- 
males and  Incapacitated  males)  secures  a  Job 
paying  In  exce.s.s  of  her  assistance  payment, 
the  family  Is  dropped  from  the  rolls.  If  she 
loses  her  Job.  which  happens  frequently  be- 
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causo  of  the  marginal  nature  of  employ- 
m°iit  available  to  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents, she  may  find  it  difficult  to  be  rein- 
stated on  the  public  assistance  rolls.  The 
system  is  therefore  administered  to  dis- 
courage any  incentive  to  gain  employment 
and  to  escape  poverty. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  has 
been  a  strong  clamor  to  terminate  the  pres- 
ent harsh  aud  demeaning  public  assistancs 
system  and  to  substitute  a  more  universal 
form  of  cash  ass.stance  to  the  poor.  The 
most  widely  discussed  proposal  is  to  utilize 
the  present  mccme  tax  machinery  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  supplying  income  to  the  poor.  While 
the  concept'  is  appei.lin?,  its  Implementation 
Is  hindered  by  some  inherent  difflcultles 
which  cannot  "be  elaborated  here.  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  not  committed  them- 
selves on  the  merits  cf  the  various  schemes 
that  have  been  proposed,  but  the  President 
has  promised  a  study  of  the  subject. 

President  Johnron.  however,  lias  already 
sent  two  messages  to  the  90th  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  expansion  of  income  mainte- 
nance prcKr.ims  which  represent  a  big  step 
tow.irds  alleviating  ix)verty.  In  his  Mersage 
on  Older  Americans,  the  President  recom- 
mended that  minimtmi  Social  Security  bene- 
fits be  rai-'^ed  from  S4'.  to  $70  for  an  individ- 
ual and  to  SlCO  for  those  covered  by  the 
System  for  a  period  of  25  years.  Married 
couples  will  rerehe  an  additional  50  percent. 
Wit'i  regard  to  public  assistance,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  the  establishment  of  fed- 
eral st.indards  requiring  each  state  to  raise 
cash  p.tyment.s  to  provide  for  minimum 
needs,  as  determined  by  the  state.  The  bene- 
fits for  all  other  Social  Security  recipients 
would  be  incre.ised  by  an  average  of  15  per- 
cent. 

Turning  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  age 
spectrum,  the  President  amplified  his  rec- 
ommend,! t  Ions  dealing  with  poor  children  to 
provide  AFDC  recipients  some  Incentive  to 
seek  employment.  Tlie  proposal  would  per- 
mit parents  to  e:.rn  $50  e.ich  month  with  a 
maximum  of  $150  per  family  without  reduc- 
tion In  assistance  payments.  To  aid  poorer 
states  to  meet  the  new  outlays,  the  President 
recommended  an  increa,sed  federal  share  of 
payments  for  public  assistance.  In  addition. 
the  President  would  expand,  with  increased 
federal  particip.mon,  a  variety  of  publicly- 
supported  social  services  to  the  poor.  Includ- 
ing medical  care  to  children  and  youths. 

The  proposals  to  raise  Social  Security  ben- 
efits ;ipppar  to  have  a  good  chance  of  pas- 
sage by  the  present  Congress.  There  is  even 
talk,  supported  by  some  Republican  groups, 
of  rai:ing  the  minimum  monthly  benefits  to 
$80.  However,  the  recommendations  to  lib- 
eralize public  assistance  are  not  expected  to 
fare  ,is  well. 

Though  the  programs  Inaugvirated  under 
the  Ec'ononiic  Opportunity  Act  have  received 
major  public  attention,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budpet  h.as  estimated  that  total  federal  ex- 
penditures to  assist  the  poor  In  fiscal  1968 
will  amount  to  $25,6  billion  if  Congress  ap- 
proves the  Presidents  recommendations 
(Table  2).  While  there  is  room  to  question 
the  relevance  of  some  components  included 
In  this  total  figure,  it  may  be  estimated  that 
the  Economic  Opportunity  programs  repre- 
sent about  a  tenth  of  the  total  federal  antl- 
povertv  cfTort  And,  if  Congress  approves  the 
totird  Presidential  budget  for  coming  fiscal 
year,  the  proposed  Increases  In  the  Economic 
Opportunity  programs  will  accovint  for  only 
one-ninth  of  the  total  recommended  boost  In 
the  federal  antlpoverty  package. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  Presi- 
dent's exhort.itlons  of  1964  to  wage  a  total 
war  on  poverty  will  be  backed  up  by  deeds  In 
the  near  future.  The  hortatory  pronounce- 
ments of  fighting  poverty  seem  to  Indicate 
that  the  public  Is  taking  to  heart  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  Psalmist  that  "the  needy  shall 
not  always  be  forgotten,"  but  for  the  time 
being  there  Is  only  hope  for  the  second  part 


of  this  admonition  that  "the  expectation  of 
the  poor  shall  not  perish  forever." 

Table   1. — Economic   Opportunity   Act,   1967 
allocations  and  President's  proposal,  1968 

[In  millions] 


Table  2. — Estimated  Federal  funds  for  pro- 
grams assisting  the  poor,  fiscal  years  1966- 
6S  ■ — Continued 

'Tn  Mllion?  of  dollars] 


t 

19fi7  funds 
allocated 
(esiiniato) 

rresidi'ufs 

proposid 

budgtt 

Total - 

$i.ei3  i 

$2,000 

Training  and  employment 1 

734  1                  944 

Job  Corps --- 

Ncigliborhood  Youth 
Corps, 

Wuik  experience            .  .. 

211                   295 

325                   321 

KK)                      70 

Otlier  adult  programs 

98                   2^i 

Community  action  program. . 

775  I              l.tr22 

Headstart..-. 

Headstiirt  foUowthrouph 

352 

337 
13,5 

Upward  Bound 

Adult  and  remedial  edu- 
cation                            

25 

28 
85 
49 
4 
22 

45 

35 

124 

35 
31 

N'eipliboihood  centers 

Health  centers.     .  - 

120 
60 

Family  plaiming 

lA'(;alservi;'e'' 

I'l.mnin!!,  training,  tech- 
nical assisl.mie.  and 
allInini^tra!i()n... 

Kesfari  li  and  dcinonstra- 

10 

47 

G3 
35 

Other  programs 

149 

Migrant  lal.or 

Rural  luans 

VIST.V                              

33 
24 
2fi 
7 
U 
1 

20 
31 

Other                                   ..  .- 

(lentraladniinistralion 

M 

Source:  OlPice  of  Econoinio  Opportunity. 

Table  2. — Estimated  Federal  funds  for  pro- 
grams assisting  the  poor,  fiscal  years  1966- 

68 '^ 

[In  I  il]iiin=nt.lu;',  r-] 


19'-.7 

1968 

Agenov  and  category 

19C,f. 

esti- 

Presi- 

.actual 

mate 

dent's 

1 

budget 

Total  .               

19.6 

22.0 

25,6 

Cash  benefit  payments: 

HEW: 

OASDI 

6.S 

6.8 

8.5 

Puhlic  assistance 

2,8 

2.9 

3.0 

Railroad  Retirement 

,3 

.3 

.4 

Labor:  Unemployment 

.4 

.4 

.4 

VA:  Compensation  and 

pensions 

2.3 

2,4 

2.4 

Subtotal 

12.7 

12.8 

14.6 

Education  and  training: 

HEW: 

Ekmentary  and  Second- 

ary Education  Act  of 

1905            

i.n 

.5 

1.1 
,7 

1.3 

Othi^r                       

.7 

OEO:  .NYC.  Job  Corps. 

C.VP.  etc 

.  i 

.9 

1.3 

Lalior-  MDT.V              

.1 

.2 

.3 

Interior -   

.1 

.1 

,1 

V.V             

(») 

.1 

.1 

Subtotal               

2.  5 

3.1 

3.S 

Health: 

HEW: 

Health  insurance  for  the 

aged  and  disabled 

i=) 

1.4 

1.7 

Public  assistance  medical 

care - 

,  7 

I.n 

1.2 

OlhiT 

.6 

,  i 

.8 

V.\:  Hospital  and  domicil- 

larv  care                    .  

.4 

.1 

.4 
.1 

.  4 

OEO:  CAP -- 

.1 

Subtotal 

l.S 

3.6 

4.2 

Services,  economic  and  com- 

munity      development, 

etc.: 

Agriculture: 

Fooii  programs 

.4 

.4 

.5 

Other -- 

.5 

.3 

,2 

Commerce:      ED.\      and 

Appalachia                 ._  . 

0 

.3 

.2 

OEO:  CAP  and  other 

.6 

.6 

.6 

HEW:  VRA,  WA,  etc 

.1 

,1 

.1 

.\gency  and  category 

1966 
actual 

19C7 
esti- 
mate 

19G8 
Presi- 
dent's 
budget 

Services,  etc.— Con. 
HUD: 
Public  housing  and  rent 

supplements. 

T'ib:m  renewal  and  other. 
Inferior:    Services    to    In- 
dians.etc 

Labor:  Employment. youth, 
and  otherservioes 

■    0.1 
.3 

.2 

•1 

0.2 
.3 

.2 

.2 

0,2 
.8 

.3 

,1 

Subtotal 

2. 6  1       2.  5 

•T  1 

'  Assugpested  in  thcnotes,  thesedatasfiem  tooverstate 
the  cost  of  (he  prograrrs  in  aid  of  the  poor.  The  table 
cont;iins  botti  concoi.tual  and  factual  siiortcominps.  as 
the  following  ex;unplis  indicate: 

(1)  .Ml  0.\Sf1I  benelits  paid  to  the  poor  are  included. 
Since  payments  are  made  under  the  iiroL'mm  to  lich  and 
poor  alike  and  beneficiaries  have  contributed  to  tho 
program,  it  would  be  nioio  appropriiite  to  include  .as 
part  of  programs  in  aid  oftlie  poor  only  thai  part  of  tho 
benefits  wliicli  are  paid  .as  a  result  of  weighing  benefits 
in  favor  of  low  earners. 

(2)  00  percent  of  tolal  EDX  appropriations  for  com- 
munily  faeiliiies.  industrial  loans,  ami  teclinical  assist- 
ance, lind  55  percent  of  highway  construction  under  the 
Appalachian  Act.  are  included  under  the  theory  that 
the  purpose  of  tliese  programs  is  lo  aid  depresse<i  are;is. 
However,  most  of  Ilie  funds  go  to  hnsinr-ssnien  ami  con- 
slmclion  worke:s.  Tlie  extent  thai  the  benelils  of  tliese 
programs  trickle  down  to  the  poor  is  not  knov.Ti.  but  is 
certainly  less  tlian  is  presumed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  eslimate. 

(3)  .M:iny  urban  renewal  projects  have  a  total  negative 
elTect  on  tl'ic  poor  by  demolishing  their  homes  «  itlioiit 
providing  alte:-native  suitable  places  of  residence.  Tlie 
iustifieation  for  allocating  25  percent  of  urban  renewal 
expend  iturcs  as  part  of  programs  In  aid  of  the  poor  is  not 
appaient. 

It  si-eir.s  clear,  therefore,  that  the  table  overstates  the 
total  est  of  Feileral  propran:s  in  aid  of  the  poor.  A  more 
realistic  retiniate  would  reduce  the  total  i$-25,600,000,000) 
by  at  least  '-j. 

2  Less  tlian  $50,000,000, 

XoTE.— Figures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  ilie  Budget. 

The  Pitfalls  of  Guar.-;nteed  Income 
(By  Sar  A.  I.cvitan) 

Three  years  have  eh^psed  since  President 
Johnson  exhorted  the  nation  to  wage  a  totial 
war  on  poverty.  Congress  responded  to  the 
President's  call  by  enacting  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  a  related  series  of  laws, 
and  there  has  been  broad  public  support  of 
the  legislation.  Nevertheless,  even  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  this  war  admit  that  the 
measurable  achievements  have  been  minimal 
and  that  its  future  direction  remains  in 
doubt.  Although  the  number  of  the  poor,  as 
counted  by  official  government  statistics,  has 
declined  during  the  past  three  years  by  some 
two  railllon,  thirty-two  million  remain  poor. 
And  most  of  the  six  per  cent  decline  was 
tho  result  of  economic  growth  and  a  tighten- 
ing labor  market,  a  product  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  and  the  demands  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

HELP    AND    HtTMILHTION 

Many  supporters  of  the  war  on  poverty  find 
the  slow  progress  frustrating.  However,  their 
commitment  to  combat  poverty  persists. 
Since  the  strategy  designed  In  1964  has,  at 
best,  produced  mii.ini.tl  results,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  search  for  new  weapons 
■which  will  dispatch  the  enemy  in  short 
order  has  intensified.  In  contrast  to  the  antl- 
poverty program,  which  has  concentrated  on 
self-help  measures  aimed  at  rehabilitating 
and  training  the  poor,  the  new  proposals  cen- 
ter on  lifting  the  poor  out  of  poverty  by  pro- 
viding them  income. 

Programs  to  provide  Income  aren't  new. 
The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  provided  for 
Income  maintenance  for  the  aged  population 
and  temporary  aid  to  workers  forced  Into 
Idleness.  The  coverage  has  since  been  extend- 
ed to  include  dependent  survivors  of  workers 
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covered  by  tlM  WOttaH  Insurance  system  and 
to  those  who  IXCCiBe  perm;^nentiy  d.aabled 
Pensions  are  also  paid   xo   permanentiy  dis- 
abled war  veterans  and  to  iheLr  dependents. 

Mo6t  relevant  for  the  pour  are  the  public- 
assistance  programs,  also  established  under 
the  Socul  Security  Act.  They  provide  finan- 
cial aid  to  some  7  5  million  persons  In  four 
categories:  the  aged,  the  permanently  dis- 
abled, the  blind,  and  families,  with  depend- 
ent chUdren  The  annual  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams has  recently  amou..led  to  more  than 
tS  billion  Both  the  cost  and  the  coverage 
have  been  expanding  conii  tently  during  the 
past  two  decades,  particularly  for  the  pro- 
gram of  A.:d  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children 

The  AFDC  program  has  been  under  In- 
creaslnij  attack  from  foes  and  friends  alike 
The  major  criticism  is  that  the  program 
tends  to  perpetuate  poverty,  providing  little 
or  no  incentive  to  escape  public  assistance 
In  most  cases,  any  earnings  of  a  family  are 
deducted  from  the  public-assistance  receipts 
These  deductions  are  tantamount  to  a  one 
hundred  per  cent  tax  on  Income  When  a 
mother  (about  ninety  per  cent  of  Art>c  fami- 
lies are  headed  by  females  and  Incapacitated 
males  1  secures  a  Job  paying  In  excess  of  her 
assistance  payment,  the  family  Is  dropped 
from  the  rolls  If  she  loses  her  Job,  which 
happens  frequently  because  of  the  marginal 
employment  available  to  the  public-assist- 
ance recipient,  she  may  find  it  difficult  to  be 
reinstated  on  the  rolls.  Thus  the  way  the 
system  Is  administered  discourages  any  In- 
centive to  gain  employment  and  to  escape 
poverty 

Though  the  Federal  government  contrib- 
utes m^re  than  half  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program,  its  administration,  within  broad 
Federal  standards.  Is  left  to  the  states:  they 
determine  qualifications.  eUglblUty,  and  the 
level  of  benefits.  Many  poor  famlUea  cannot 
qualify  for  assistance,  and  those  •*•;  -1  .i.-e 
subjected  to  continued  harassment  Ai\a  con- 
trol of  their  lives. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there  has  been 
a  clamor  to  terminate  the  present  harsh  and 
humiliating  public-assistance  system  and  to 
substitute  a  more  comprehensive  form  of 
cash  assistance  to  the  pour  The  most  widely 
discussed  proposals  would  utilize  the  present 
Income-tax  machinery  as  a  vehicle  for  sup- 
plying income  to  the  poor  The  law,  currently 
providing  only  for  the  collection  of  tajces, 
would  be  extended  to  Include  granta  based  on 
family  or  ind'.v'.tlu.il  lnrome--a  ne,ja"vi>  ui- 
ccme  tax.  Ihia  idea  has  gaix»ed  the  support 
of  persona  with  varied  social  and  economic 
philosophies,  and  their  proposals  defy  the 
usual  label  of  liberal  or  conservative  The 
question  is.  Would  they  work? 

The  implementation  of  any  guaranteed  In- 
come plan,  including  the  negative  Income 
tax.  must  resolve  two  basic  Issues:  the 
amount  of  aid  that  would  be  given  to  the 
poor  and  the  Impact  that  the  guaranteed 
Income  would  have  upon  the  Incentive  to 
work.  In  Its  simplest  form,  a  negative  Income 
tax  would  allow  the  poor  to  claim  a  prede- 
termined portion  of  their  income  below  the 
poverty  threshold.  For  example,  according  to 
government  staustlcs.  the  poverty  threshold 
for  a  family  of  four  Is  about  43.130  Assuming 
that  the  negative  lncorne-;ax  rate  were  fixed 
at  fifiy  p^r  cent,  a  family  of  four  with  an 
annual  income  of  $1,000  would  receive  an 
additional  $1,065  from  the  government  If  the 
family  had  no  income  at  all.  Its  total  nega- 
tive Income  tax  would  be  $1,565,  or  fifty  per 
cent  of  lis  total  minimum  needs  Tlie  net 
annual  cost  of  such  a  plan,  after  deduction 
of  current  public-assistance  payments,  would 
amount  to  about  $5  billion  It  would  alleviate 
poverty  but  would  by  no  means  eliminate  It. 

Other  proposals  for  a  negative  Income  tax 
would  eliminate  poverty  bv  overhauling  the 
present  tax  system  to  grant  poor  people 
enough  money  to  bring  all  cf  them  up  to  the 


poverty  threshold.  For  example,  a  family  of 
four  with  an  income  of  $2,000  a  year  would 
receive  a  grant  of  $1,130.  if  the  family  had  no 
income,  it  would  receive  $3,130  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  require  payments  totaling  an 
estimated  $11  billion  a  year.  However,  the 
guarantee  of  a  poverty-level  income  would 
remove  the  pecuniary  incentives  for  millions 
of  people  to  work,  since  their  incomes  would 
remain  at  the  poverty  threshold  whether  or 
not  they  held  Jobs.  Ten  million  workers  in 
the  United  States  earn  less  than  $1  50  an 
hour^that  is,  $3,000  u  year  or  less  even  If 
they  work  full  time  throughout  the  year. 
To  counter  this  possibility  of  lessened  incen- 
tive, a  workable  plan  must  permit  low-wage 
earners  to  keep  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
earned  Income  Thus  a  family  of  four  with 
an  income  of  $3,000  might  be  able  to  claim 
a  negative  Income  tax  of.  say.  $1,200.  making 
Its  total  Income  higher  than  the  family  with- 
out a  wage  earner  This  would,  of  course.  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  program  beyond  the 
$11  billion  needed  simply  to  bring  all  poor 
people  up  to  the  poverty  threshold  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  cost  would  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent of  incentives  that  any  plan  would  pro- 
vide A  reasonable  plan,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Robert  J  Lampman  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  would  double  the  annual  cost 
of  the  plan  to  about  $22  billion. 

HALF    A    LOAF OR    MORE' 

Of  the  various  negative  Income-tax  pro- 
posals, those  of  economists  Milton  Friedman 
and  James  Tobin  have  received  the  widest 
currency. 

Friedman,  now  president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  served  as  an  adviser 
to  Republican  Presidential  candidate  Barry 
Ooldwater  In  1964  His  advocacy  of  the  nega- 
tive income  tax  stems  from  his  opposition 
to  the  welfare  state  and  the  interference  of 
public-assistance  administrators  In  the  lives 
of  their  clients.  On  close  examination,  his 
plan  hardly  offers  a  panacea  to  the  poor. 
Essentially.  Friedman  favors  an  Income  guar- 
antee, but  he  would  eliminate  publicly  sup- 
ported welfare  programs  to  maximize  con- 
sumer "tree  choice."  And.  concerned  that  a 
guaranteed  income  would  lessen  the  incen- 
tive to  work,  he  propvoses  that  income  main- 
tenance be  limited  to  fifty  per  cent  of  mini- 
mum needs  The  poor  would  therefore  exer- 
rise  "free"  market  choice  with  only  half  the 
income  needed  to  reach  the  poverty  thresh- 
old. Oranted  that  government-sponsored 
welfare  program*  riftpn  fn;t  tr>  meet  the'r  In- 
:rndetl  goals.  It  ha.-dly  rci:,M  rr-  !::>phtft..a.L J 
analysis  to  ace  that  the  poor  would  be  hard 
put  to  replace  the  services  now  oTTcred  under 
juch  programs  with  their  "fifty  per  cent  In- 
come " 

Tobm,  a  Yale  profeesor  who  was  an  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  President  Kennedy,  would 
not  only  continue  and  strengthen  the  pres- 
ent Job-creation,  training,  and  other  social- 
service  programs  aimed  at  helping  the  poor: 
he  would  also  extend  the  negative  income  tax 
beyond  the  poverty  threshold  Though  Tobm 
would  have  a  relatively  low  Income  guarantee 
of  $400  annually  per  Individual  ($2,000  for 
a  family  of  five),  he  would  allow  an  Individ- 
ual to  keep  two-thirds  of  his  earnings  in  ad- 
dition to  the  guaranteed  income.  Under  this 
plan  the  annual  income  of  a  family  of  five 
could  rise  to  $6,000  i  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
above  the  poverty  threshold)  before  It  lost 
Its  guarante^-d  incnme 

The  benefits  of  these  two  plans  are  signifi- 
cant for  the  working  poor  The  Tobln  plan 
would  virtually  eliminate  poverty  among  the 
two  million  poor  f,-imlUes  iwlth  about  five 
and  a  half  million  children!  whose  heads 
work  full  time  but  because  of  low  wages  are 
still  counted  among  the  poor  However,  of 
the  majority  of  the  poor  who  are  too  old. 
young.  111.  or  encumbered  with  family  re- 
sponsibilities to  accept  gainful  employment, 
both  plans  would  leave  some  worse  of!  than 


they  are  now  under  public  assistance.  In  a 
number  of  states,  including  California  and 
New  York,  the  level  of  public-assistance 
benefits  is  higher  than  the  guaranteed  In- 
come of  $375  per  Individual  proposed  by 
FViedman  or  the  S400  proposed  by  Tobm  If 
these  states  are  to  maintain  their  pre.-ent 
level  of  income  for  the  poor,  public  assist.ince 
or  some  other  form  of  supplemental. on 
would  have  to  be  continued. 

Of  course,  the  guaranteed  Income  could  be 
raised  far  above  Tobln 's  suggested  level  In 
order  to  provide  a  basic  "decent"  Income  for 
all.  as  others  have  proposed  But  their 
schemes  would  be  much  costlier  than  the 
estimated  $22  billion  a  ye.ir  needed  to  raise 
the  Income  of  all  to  the  poverty  threshold 
while  still  providing  incentives  to  work.  Even 
under  the  Tobln  plan,  about  half  the  popu- 
lation would  benefit,  requiting  annual  pig- 
ments of  about  $4  billion  to  people  above  the 
poverty  threshold  and  raising  the  tax  levels 
of  the  other  half,  who  would  have  to  finance 
the  plan.  The  "positive"  taxpayers  also  de- 
serve some  consideration. 

Aside  from  the  high  costs,  a  negative  In- 
come tax  would  raise  many  new  problems.  It 
would  distribute  uniform  minimum  amounts 
to  all  beneficiaries.  But  the  cost  of  living 
varies  widely  among  urban  areas  and  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  are.is.  While  govern- 
ment statistics  show  that  the  poverty  thresh- 
old for  a  family  of  four  In  urban  areas  Is 
now  about  $3,100,  the  same  size  family  In  a 
rural  area  requires  only  about  seventy  per 
cent  of  that  amount  to  meet  Its  basic  needs. 
A  uniform  guaranteed  income  would  there- 
fore contain  Inherent  Inequities. 

.\  guaranteed  Income  program  also  contains 
serious  administrative  difficulties  and  lends 
Itself  to  abuse  Owners  of  small  businesses, 
farmers,  or  persons  with  other  income-pro- 
ducing assets  could  divest  themselves  of  their 
income  by  deeding  or  gifting  their  properties, 
whereupon  they  would  become  entitled  to 
receive  the  full  measure  of  guaranteed  In- 
come. While  such  abuses  might  be  minimized 
by  Internal  Revenue  Service  detective  work, 
the  problem  of  determining  eligibility  would 
remain.  Present  public  assistance  Is  geared 
to  provide  for  basic  needs,  even  though  it 
does  so  Inadequately.  How  would  the  income 
deficit  of  the  negative  Income-tax  recipient 
be  paid?  If  he  had  to  wait  until  his  Income 
deficit  made  him  eligible,  he  would  not  re- 
ceive the  aid  when  he  needed  It  most  On 
the  other  h.nnd,  If  payments  were  made  on 
the  h  .  .s  rf  incon-.c  .:n:!'  p  itlons.  they  would 
be  based  on  guessesi  and  If  actual  Income 
exceeded  advance  estimates,  the  subsidies 
would  have  to  be  repaid— a  difficult  burden 
on  low-Income  recipients  In  addition,  bene- 
ficiaries would  not  be  able  to  predict  Illnesses 
or  other  unforeseen  mishaps.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  negative  Income  tax  would 
still  have  to  be  supplemented  by  some  form 
of  public  assistance. 

Another  Inherent  deficiency  of  the  nega- 
tive income  tax  Is  that  Income  dlflerentlals 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  would 
be  reduced  While  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  present  wage  differentials,  there  Is 
little  Information  about  what  Impact  the 
narrowing  of  income  differentials  wauld  have 
on  the  supply  of  skilled  and  technical 
workers.  Would  It  dlscour  i«e  apprenticeship 
or  the  learning  of  skills?  Would  skilled 
workers  succeed  In  pushing  up  differentials 
narrowed  by  the  guaranteed  Income  and  thus 
increase  Inflationary  pressures''  The  present 
state  of  knowledge  does  not  offer  definitive 
answers  to  these  questions.  Before  a  guaran- 
teed Income  Is  accepted,  more  Insights  about 
what  motivates  people  to  acquire  skills  Is 
needed,  lest  the  guaranteed  income  create 
distortions  In  the  operations  of  the  economy. 

The  Impact  that  the  guaranteed  Income 
would  have  on  partlclpanon  of  rhe  labor 
force,  or  the  willingness  of  people  to  work 
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once  they  are  assured  a  minimal  Income,  is 
even  more  In  doubt.  It  would  depend  partly 
upon  the  level  of  the  guaranteed  Income. 
Tobin's  modest  guarantee,  plus  the  liberal 
Incentives  to  earn  Income  above  the  guar- 
antee, can  hardly  be  expected  to  discourage 
people  from  working.  But  this  assumes  that 
Jobs  would  be  available.  M-iny  of  the  poor  are 
stranded  In  slums  or  in  depressed  areas  and 
in  impoverished  rural  areas  where  work  op- 
portunities are  extremely  limited.  Even  a 
modest  guaranteed  Income  might  well  be- 
come another  barrier  keeping  many  of  these 
unemployed  and  underemployed  workers 
from  seeking  gainful  employment  In  areas 
where  Jobs  are  available. 

A    BONUS    FOR    BABIES 

In  the  last  few  years,  family  allowances 
have  received  considerable  .iitentlon  as  an 
alternative  to  the  negative  Income  tax.  Those 
who  favor  universal  allowances  to  families 
with  children  point  to  the  fact  that  the  nega- 
tive Income  tax  relies  upon  a  means  test  to 
qualify  Individuals  to  receive  assistance. 

Tlie  proposal  of  Professor  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han  of  Harvard,  a  former  .\ssistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
Federal  war  on  poverty,  has  received  wide 
publicity.  His  plan  calls  for  an  annual  dis- 
tribution of  $9  billion  In  family  allowances. 
On  the  surface  this  would  appear  a  rather 
generous  plan  that  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  the  reduction  of  poverty,  considering 
that  this  Is  nearly  double  the  amount  we 
now  spend  on  public  assistance.  However, 
this  plan  calls  for  the  distribution  of  this 
amount  among  all  families  with  children — 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Since  the  average 
monthly  allowance  per  child  would  amount 
to  only  about  $10.  the  plan  would  hardly  be 
a  substitute  for  the  present  public-assistance 
program.  It  would  merely  equal  the  public 
assisUince  offered  in  Mississippi,  which  pays 
the  lowest  benefits  of  all  fifty  states.  The 
Moynlhan  proposal,  based  essentially  on  Ca- 
nadian experience,  may  be  politically  attrac- 
tive and  have  considerable  appeal  to  lower 
middle-class  families  with  growing  children, 
but  It  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  a  tool  to 
help  the  poor. 

An  alternative  plan  w.is  proposed  by  Alvln 
L.  Schorr,  an  cmclal  of  the  US.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Arguing 
that  family  needs  are  greatest  in  the  forma- 
tive years,  Schorr  would  provide  $50  per  child 
through  age  six  and  $10  a  month  for  older 
children  To  reduce  the  cost  of  hl.i  plan,  he 
woukl  eliminate  the  pr8.-,ent  income-tax  ex- 
emptions for  children  Thus  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  rich  families  would  be  reduced 
because  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren's allowance  benefits  would  be  paid  In 
taxes.  Still,  families  with  Incomes  up  to  about 
$40,000  would  come  out  ahead  and  the  annual 
cost  would  amount  to  about  $12  billion. 

It  would  seem  that  the  proponents  of  fam- 
ily allowances  go  a  long  way  to  avoid  a 
means  test  and  that  the  advocates  of  nega- 
tive Income-tax  schemes  are  constrained  to 
provide  a  minimum  decent  income  to  the 
poor,  lest  they  interfere  with  Incentives  to 
work.  For  every  child  from  a  poor  family  re- 
ceiving income  under  a  universal  family 
aUowance.  four  better-off  children  would  also 
receive  aid:  and  whereas  only  one  of  every 
seven  families  Is  poor,  half  of  the  American 
families  would  benefit  by  the  Tobln  plan. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  notice  of  the 
wide  debate  concerning  universal  income 
support  by  announcing  In  his  1967  Economic 
Report  that  he  would  appoint  a  commission 
"to  examine  the  many  proposals  that  have 
t>een  put  forward,  reviewing  their  merits  and 
disadvantages."  The  commission,  when  it  Is 
appointed,  will  have  two  years  to  prepare 
the  report.  In  the  absence  of  a  formal  admin- 
istration position.  Federal  officials  have  avoid- 
ed taking  a  stand  on  the  negative  Income  tax 
or  related  plans  It  Is.  however,  no  secret  that 
the  Tobln  plan,  possibly  with  some  modlflca- 
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tlona,  has  received  sjraipathetlc  consideration 
by  top  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  offi- 
cials. 

Meanwhile,  the  needs  of  the  poor  are  too 
pressing  to  wait  for  completion  of  additional 
studies.  Without  negating  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  universal  income-maintenance  plans, 
there  Is  a  simpler  way  to  help  the  poor. 

Since  the  poor  are  not  a  homogeneous  lot, 
It  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  that  no  single 
plan  can  be  adapted  to  their  needs.  Social 
Security  already  provides  a  very  effective 
vehicle  to  supply  income  to  the  aged.  Un- 
fortunately, the  present  minimum  benefits 
are  too  low  and  leave  many  of  the  aged  in 
dire  poverty.  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
raise  the  minimum  from  $44  to  $70  per  month 
would  help  to  reduce  poverty  among  the  aged, 
and  raising  the  minimum  by  another  few 
dollars  would  practically  eliminate  it.  This 
can  be  done  with  little  concern  that  income 
guarantees  for  the  five  million  aged  poor 
would  reduce  Incentives  to  work  and,  anyway, 
the  present  law  permits  recipients  of  Social 
Security  to  earn  an  additional  $1,500  a  year 
vrtthout  reducing  their  benefits, 

WAYS     AND     MEANS 

To  provide  Income  for  the  other  twenty- 
seven  million  pcxjr,  a  means  test  remains 
necessary,  keeping  In  mind  the  observation 
of  a  perceptive  social  worker  that  "a  means 
test  does  not  have  to  be  mean."  The  present 
harsh  qualification  test,  requiring  detailed 
checks  and  continuing  Justification,  can  be 
easily  eliminated,  as  the  experience  of  the 
Federal  government  In  administering  the 
pension  plan  for  veterans  has  demonstrated. 
After  proving  eligibility,  all  a  veteran  has  to 
do  to  qualify  for  a  pension  is  to  file  a  rela- 
tively simple  form.  Thereafter,  once  a  year,  he 
must  submit  Information  needed  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  keep  his  claim  active. 
The  annual  data,  filed  on  a  postcard-sized 
form,  include  Information  aixjut  the  veteran's 
assets,  Income,  £ind  dependents  eligible  to  re- 
ceive benefits.  The  same  system  can  be 
adapted  for  recipients  of  public  assistance; 
the  New  York  City  Welfare  Department  is 
already  experimenting  with  such  a  plan. 

The  level  of  public- assistance  benefits  in 
most  states  should  also  be  raised.  At  pres- 
ent, each  state  determines  the  annual  cost 
of  basic  needs.  The  median  basic  needs  cal- 
culated by  the  states  for  a  mother  with  three 
children  on  afdc  Is  about  $2,500,  However,  In 
two  of  every  three  states  the  actual  benefits 
fall  be!ow  this  predetermined  minimum 
need.  In  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proposed  that  each  state  be 
required  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  basic 
needs  according  to  Its  own  determination. 
In  addition,  the  President  proposed  that 
monthly  earnings  up  to  $150  per  family 
would  not  affect  the  level  of  benefits  that 
a  family  Is  entitled  to  receive  under  public 
assistance.  A  better  plan  for  providing  in- 
centive to  work  would  permit  a  family  to 
maintain  a  predetermined  proportion  of  any 
earned  Income,  depending  upon  its  need. 
Adoption  of  this  type  of  proposal  with  a  sim- 
plified means  test  would  greatly  Improve  the 
public-assistance  program  and  would  leave 
social  workers  free  to  help  rehabilitate  fam- 
ilies and  offer  them  necessary  social  services 
that  would  help  them  escape  from  poverty. 
Finally,  there  will  still  be  many  employ- 
able members  of  families  on  public  assist- 
ance. The  best  way  to  help  them  escape  pov- 
erty Is  to  provide  them  with  employment  op- 
portunities. This  can  be  achieved  either 
through  the  government's  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility as  "an  employer  of  last  resort," 
providing  Jobs  to  potential  workers  who  can- 
not secure  employment  on  the  open  market, 
or  by  subsidizing  private  employers  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  poor. 

The  needs  of  the  poor  are  pressing,  and  it 
Is  obvious  that  the  present  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram will  provide  only  limited  aid.  The  im- 
mediacy of  the  need  to  alleviate  poverty  re- 


quires concentration  upon  tailor-made  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor.  Plans  for  a  more 
perfect  society  must  wait  a  Uttle  longer. 


Febbuaby  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Sargent  SHRrvER. 

DirectoT,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sarce;  I  am  writing  to  urge  that  your 
agency  adopt  a  new  approach  in  defining 
those  persons  In  the  poverty  category  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  A  number  of  letters  from  my 
New  York  constituents  and  research  under- 
taken by  my  own  staff  have  convinced  me 
that  the  present  procedure,  under  which  a 
$3,130  poverty  level  is  applied  nationwide, 
acts  seriously  to  discriminate  against  those 
areas  of  the  country,  particularly  urban  areas, 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  above  the  national 
average. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  $3,130  Income  ceil- 
ing figure  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four 
derives  from  statistics  developed  In  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  based  upon  the 
average  nationwide  cost  of  food  and  other 
basic  necessities.  This  system  does  not  make 
allowances  for  place-to-place  differences  in 
living  costs  among  places  of  different  sizes 
and  in  different  geographic  locations.  It  as- 
sumes an  average  situation,  without  regard 
to  differentials  in  the  cost  of  living.  These 
differentials  can  be  substantial  with  regard 
to  such  Items  as  rent  and  food  costs:  for 
example,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  set  income  ceilings 
for  rent  supplement  recipients  which  vary 
from  city  to  city  according  to  housing  costs, 
with  these  ceilings  varying  from  a  high  of 
$5,769  In  New  York  City  to  a  low  of  $2,700 
in  Port  Worth,  Texas,  for  a  family  of  four. 

To  the  extent  that  the  number  of  people 
in  a  State  with  incomes  below  a  fixed  mone- 
tary amount  is  relevent  in  determining  the 
allocation  of  funds  under  the  Act  among 
the  States,  those  States  with  relatively  high 
living  costs  wotUd  receive  an  unfairly  low 
allocation.  Moreover,  whether  or  not  the 
number  of  people  below  the  pyoverty  line 
may  have  an  Impact  on  allocations  of  funds 
between  States,  it  does  have  an  Impact  on 
allocation  and  personal  eligibility  within  a 
State,  since  its  application  results  In  an 
understatement  of  the  number  of  poor  peo- 
ple (in  real  dollar  terms)  in  areas  of  rela- 
tively  high    living   costs. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  I  would  ap- 
preciate from  your  agency  a  report  on  three 
matters:  (1)  the  extent  to  which  the  ap- 
plication of  a  nationwide  poverty  ceiling, 
without  variances  for  cost  of  living  differen- 
tials, results  in  vinder-all(Xiatlon  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  funds  (including  funds 
for  delegated  programs)  to  areas  of  high 
cost  of  living;  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the 
application  of  the  fixed  poverty  ceiling  pro- 
duces an  Inappropriately  low  allocation  of 
funds  to  urban  areas  and  other  areas  of  high 
cost  of  living  within  the  States;  and  (3)  the 
extent  of  the  agency's  plans,  If  any,  to  apply 
in  the  future  a  variable  poverty  ceiling 
taking  account  of  differing  costs  of  living. 
With  regard  to  the  last  question,  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  data  pres- 
ently exists,  or  Is  under  development,  which 
would  allow  the  use  of  such  a  variable  pov- 
erty ceiling  based  on  cost  of  living  differen- 
tials. I  would  like,  of  course,  to  have  your 
general  suggestions  as  to  any  charges  which 
might  be  desirable  in  this  regard,  whether  or 
not  they  relate  to  one  of  the  three  specific 
questions  I  pose. 

I  greatly  hope  that  such  a  variable  income 
celling,  even  In  rough  form,  can  be  put  into 
effect  In  time  to  govern  allocations  and  eli- 
gibility determinations  for  fiscal  year  1968 
appropriations  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  I  am  also  writing  to  Secretary 
Wlrtz  on  this  matter,  and  would  be  happy  to 
receive  a  Joint  reply  from  your  two  agencies 
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If  you  think  that  is  desirable.  A  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Wlrtz  la  attached  for  yotir 
Informatl  jn 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K  Javtts. 

U  S.  Senator 

OmcE    'T  Economic  Opportcnitt. 

Wis/itngton,  D  C  March  II.  1967. 
Hon  Jacob  K  Javtts, 
V  S.  Se-iiate. 
Wathingtort.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  JAvrrs'  The  problems  you 
raise  In  vour  letter  of  February  13.  concern- 
ing stanUard*  for  Ueflnlng  personal  eligibility 
for  various  EOA  programs  have  b«en  of  sub- 
st.intlal  coicem  to  us  for  some  time  We 
have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  in- 
dividuals in  New  York  and  In  m\ny  other 
States  ("xpressuikj  similar  viewpoints.  We 
share  these  concerns  and  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  analysis  of  the  various  questions 
Involved 

I  thinic  It  Is  helpful  at  the  outset  to  dis- 
tinguish several  issues  The  major  distinc- 
tion Is  that  between  the  allocation  of  funds 
among  Slates  and  cummunltles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  eligibility  of  individuals 
for  particular  programs  on  the  other  The 
crucial  question  for  the  first  of  these  Issues 
la  the  extent  to  which  application  of  a  na- 
tionwide poverty  standard  results  in  under- 
allocatlon  of  EOA  funds  to  certain  areis. 
generally  considered  "high  cost".  But  If  we 
were  to  define  the  "poorer"  allocation  as 
that  allocation  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  poor  people  In  an  area,  we  would  find. 
to  begin  with,  that  in  none  of  the  EOA 
programs  does  the  "poverty  count"  alone 
determine  the  allocation  of  funds  among 
States.  As  Table  I  Indicates,  a  majority  of 
the  EOA  funds  are  allocated  among  States 
luider  formiUiie  derived  directly  from  the 
EOA  or  developed  as  directed  In  the  EOA 
These  formulae  Include  multiple  factors.  In 
the  case  of  the  CAP  the  factors  are.  with 
equal  weights:  The  number  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients,  the  average  annual  num- 
ber of  unemployed,  and  the  numt>er  of  chil- 
dren under  18  In  f.uiUUes  with  annual  in- 
come less  thin  Sl.OOO 

Our  analysis  of  the  allocation  under  this 
formxil.i  indicates  that  the  richer  States 
actually  receive  relatively  more  funds  than 
they  w  uld  if  the  allocation  were  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  poor  In  the 
State  This  Is  because  these  States  have 
greater  resources  with  which  to  maintain 
high  public  assistance  standards;  and  be- 
cause unemployment  Is  better  defined  for 
these  urban  States,  as  opposed  to  rural  areas 
In  which  lack  of  Job  opportunity  tends  to 
take  the  form  of  underemployment  on  the 
farm  rather  than  measured  unemployment 
The  allocations  standards  set  up  by  the 
Nelghlx)rhood  Youth  Corps  (attached!  In- 
clude 'ho  size  of  the  youth  population  the 
level  of  State  unemployment  and  an  income 
standard  It  Is  probably  for  similar  reasons 
that  this  formula  yields  a  distribution  that 
tends  to  favor  the  "richer  States '. 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  the  fact 
that  the  other  programs  do  not  follow  strict 
State  allocation  formulae  makes  sense  in 
light  of  the  nature  of  the  program  concerned 
A  related  issue  Is  the  extent  to  which  a 
fixed  national  standard  produces  an  Inap- 
proprl.ite  allocation  of  funds  to  urban  areas 
as  such  The  best  indication  we  have  of  the 
relative  allocation  to  urban  areas  Is  con- 
tained In  Table  II.  drawn  from  testimony  I 
gave  to  the  National  Commission  on  Rural 
Povertv  You  will  note  that  we  have  spent 
about  30  :.  of  our  funds  in  rural  areas,  even 
though  the  rural  areas  have  about  45  .  of 
the  poor  population  Thus  the  Indication 
again  ;s  th:it  the  urban,  richer  areas  are 
getting  a  larger  share  of  funds  than  the 
"poverty  count"  would  seem  to  warrant,  and 
this  h^ts  been.  In  fact,  a  continuing  source  of 


concern  to  us — we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
enough  program  activity  In  the  rural  areas. 
I  It  should  be  noted  that  the  underf  undlng 
of  rural  areas  has  not  been  due  to  the  allo- 
cation formula,  but  rather  to  the  dlfflculty 
of  developing  programs  where  little  economic 
or  social  underpinning  exists  The  difBculty 
has  been  In  reaching  the  current  allocations, 
although  we  have  been  moving  rapidly  In 
this   direction  i 

We  thus  think  that.  Insofar  aa  allocation 
Is  concerned.  New  York  and  the  other 
wealthy  States  have  not  been  treated  un- 
fairly There  remains  the  question  of  wheth- 
er mdividuali  in  these  States  have  been 
treated  unfairly  by  the  application  of  our 
•poverty  lines"  to  program  eligibility.  Let 
me  say  Initially  that  in  general  we  resist  any 
raising  of  poverty  standards  becuu'ie  there 
are  so  many  pe<5ple  and  families  remaining 
below  these  standards — In  every  State  and 
metropolitan  area  Since  we  all  have  a  tend- 
ency to  "creiun."  to  go  after  the  easy  cases 
first,  any  raising  of  poverty  standards  would 
imply  a  shift  of  our  very  limited  funds  from 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  to  those  who  are 
so.Tiewhat  better  off. 

Nonetheless,  there  may  be  some  Ju.<;tlflca- 
tlon  for  raising  the  standard  In  some  areiis 
and  lowering  It  In  others  This  Is  currently 
under  intensive  study — both  conceptual  and 
d.ita-gatherlng.  The  conceptual  problem  Is 
not  a  straightforward  one,  because  of  the 
distinction  between  "cosU  of  Uvlug"  and 
"standards  of  living"  Comparisons  of  the 
costs  of  living  are  generally  based  upon  the 
coets  of  a  fixed  bundle  of  goods  In  dllTerent 
areas.  A  standard  of  living  comparison  takes 
Into  account  not  only  the  difference  In  the 
cost*  of  Individual  items  but  also  differences 
among  areas  In  the  "normal  bundle  of 
goods' — for  example,  the  lack  of  a  good  pub- 
lic transportation  system  In  San  Francisco 
means  higher  transport  costs  In  the  "normal 
bundle"  In  that  area  as  compared  to,  say. 
New  York  We  believe  that  standard  of  liv- 
ing Is  the  relevant  concept  for  Inter-area 
comparisons. 

The  current  data  base,  however.  Is  Inade- 
quate for  inter-area  comparisons  on  either 
a  cost  of  living  or  a  standard  of  living  basis. 
We  cannot  now  make  valid  distinctions 
among  regions  or  between  urban  and  rural 
districts.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Is 
currently  engaged  In  a  study  developing  an 
adequate  dAta  base  on  low-Income  expendi- 
ture and  price  patterns  for  about  20  Indi- 
vidual cities  and  for  regional  groupings  of 
other  cities  Once  this  data  effort  Is  com- 
pleted, we  will  be  better  able  to  evaluate  the 
technical  difficulties  of  making  standard  of 
living  differentiation  among  areas. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  are  concerned 
that  even  though  certain  differentiation 
should  become  technically  feasible,  it  would 
not  resilly  lay  to  rest  a  number  of  problems 
Our  experience  already  sutcgests  that  as  soon 
as  one  deviates  from  a  national  standard  It 
Is  very  difficult  to  decide  at  what  boundaries 
and  subdivisions  one  stops  making  partic- 
ularistic determinations.  We  have  had  plenty 
of  examples  of  small  pockets  of  population 
which  differ  In  cost  and  expenditure  char- 
acteristics from  the  more  general  jxipulatlon 
group  which  surrounds  them  To  make  really 
equitable  Judgments  which  take  Into  ac- 
count all  particularistic  elements  Is  beyond 
contemporary  statistical  and  technical  capa- 
bilities and  must  require  subjective  Judg- 
ments which  would  challenge  Soloman's 
capacity  for  wisdom.  Similarly,  one  must 
consider  the  effect  of  such  differentiated 
standards  on  other  national  standards  which 
are  closely  related  to  poverty  questions,  eg. 
the  minimum  wage 

In  the  particular  case  of  OEO-funded  pro- 
grams, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  cannot  attempt  to  move  to  a  dlfferentl.ited 
pKjverty  line  at  this  time  With  funds  as  ex- 
tremely limited  as  tliey  are.  we  are  sure 
that  In  every  area  the  numbers  of  poor  far 


exceed  the  amount  of  funds  available  to 
that  area  The  result  of  the  national  stand- 
ard in  the  limited  fund  situation  Is,  then, 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  local  authorities  to 
really  seek  out  the  iX)orest  of  the  poor, 
rather  than  to  cream  in  their  programs. 
I'm  sure  you'll  agree  that  trying  to  make 
sure  that  these  limited  funds  reach  those  In 
the  deepest  f)overty,  within  any  area.  Is  the 
proper  policy 

.As  I  have  Indicated,  we  have  not  reached 
a   firm   and   final   position.   I  will   keep   you 
Informed  as  we  move  along. 
Sincerely, 

SARCrNT  Shriver. 

Dtrccfor. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  LIVING  CON- 
DITIONS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBI.^ 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  with  five 
youn?  Negroes  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia I  do  not  think  these  youns?  men 
would  mind  if  I  said  that  none  of  them 
spoke  with  the  vieor  and  flavor  of  a 
Stokely  Carmlchael,  but  I  am  sure  they 
would  aeree  that  they  knew  as  much  or 
more  about  the  prob'ems  of  livlnc  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  all  the  St-oke- 
ly  Carmichaels  that  have  stopped  or 
will  stop  m  this  city  to  stir  up  the  people. 
I  suspect.  Mr.  President,  that  at  least 
some  of  them  have  been  tempted  by 
crime. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  did  I  aRree  to  .Mt 
and  talk  with  these  youne  men?  They 
are  not  articulate  poverty  workers.  All  of 
them  are  not  e.\emplary  hlph  school  .<:tu- 
dents.  They  are  not  voters  and  they  do 
not  even  have  the  national  followinu  of  a 
Stokely  Carmlchael. 

I  talked  to  them.  Mr.  President,  because 
these  young  men.  in  spite  of  whatever 
they  did  yesterday,  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  how  their  city  can 
be  improved  They  followed  up  that 
thought  by  prepariiiR  a  petition  a-sking 
for  chances  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  certainly  agree  with  one  of  their  suc- 
gestlons.  I  do  not  know  If  I  can  agree  with 
all  or  even  part  of  the  other  siiecific 
recommendations  contained  in  that  pe- 
tition, but  I  do  know  this.  Mr.  Pre,■^idont, 
I  am  going  to  study  and  discuss  their 
ideas  with  other  people  Perhaps  some 
of  their  suggestions  are  good  ones:  per- 
haps some  of  them  can  make  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  better  place  to  live. 
Whatever  the  outx:ome  I  a.ssured  these 
young  men  that  changes  do  not  take 
place  overnight,  but  without  their  help 
and  inv(5lvement  and  careful  thought 
rather  than  destructive  speeches  and  ac- 
tion, it  will  be  extremely  hard  for  mean- 
ingful changes  ever  to  come  about. 

I  reminded  the  boys  of  a  basketball 
player  I  heard  about  named  Paul  Austin. 
I  understand  Paul  Austin,  a  native  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  a  first-rate 
college  basketball  player  and  is  now  play- 
ing with  a  professional  team.  Paul  Austin 
did  not  become  a  great  ba-'^ketball  player 
overnleht  I  bet  in  the  early  years  If  he 
had  a  nickel  for  each  basket  he  missed 
while  he  was  practicing  long  hDurs.  he 
would  be  a  very  wealthy  man. 

Now.  when  we  try  to  improve  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  we  are  going  to  miss 
some  baskets  The  Stokely  Carmichaels 
of  the  Nation  can  come  In  and  shout: 
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"You  missed  a  basket.  Your  program  did 
not  work."  Nevertheless,  we  all  have  to 
keep  shooting  baskets  and  hope  that  we 
improve  the  living  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  like  those  who 
stopped  in  my  office.  We  will  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  succeeding  with 
a  success  Uke  that  of  Paul  Austin  if  we 
all  work  together  and  think  about  the 
problems,  and  talk  about  the  problems, 
and  work  out  solutions  to  the  problems. 
When  I  say  we  all  must  do  this,  if  it  is 
going  to  really  work,  I  am  talking  about 
the  five  young  men  who  were  in  my  office, 
as  well  as  the  Vice  President  and  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen. 

The  specific  suggestions  of  the  young 
men  in  my  office  primarily  concerned 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  force.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before,  I  may  not  agree  with  all 
their  Ideas  in  the  statement,  but  they 
deserve  congratulations  for  having 
thought  about  it,  written  down  their 
ideas,  and  presented  it  to  somebody  who 
also  cares  about  making  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  better  place  to  live. 

I  suggested  a  way  to  the  young  men  how 
they  and  their  group — the  D.C.  Five — 
could  do  a  lot  toward  improving  the 
relationship  between  the  police  and  the 
community.  I  suggested  that  as  individ- 
uals they  should  get  to  know  individual 
policemen.  I  said: 

Stop  o>i  the  sidewalk  and  go  up  and  In- 
troduce yourself  to  the  policeman.  Tell  him 
where  you  live  and  what  you  do  and  get  to 
know  the  policem.sn.  Do  not  go  up  In  a  gang 
to  the  policeman,  but  do  It  as  an  Individual. 

It  is  even  possible  that  such  an  ap- 
proach might  lead  to  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  police  and  the 
youth  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  would 
take  time  and  certainly  "baskets  would 
be  missed  "  before  meaningful  signs  of 
success  would  be  apparent.  But  given  a 
real  try  by  all  the  youth  and  police,  in 
the  long  run  I  know  it  would  work. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Congress 
has  authorized  3,100  policemen.  At  the 
pre.sent  time,  there  are  only  2,778,  or  in 
other  words,  we  have  332  vacancies.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  reasons  for  the  vacancies 
is  that  the  starting  salary  for  a  police- 
man is  too  low.  Another  reason  is  per- 
haps that  all  of  us  do  not  respect  the 
police  force  and  law  enforcement  as 
much  as  we  should.  Certainly,  another 
reason  is  that  the  wives  and  families  of 
policemen  always  must  live  with  the 
knowledge  that  a  policeman  has  a  very 
dangerous  occupation. 

I  understand  from  the  police  depart- 
ment that  when  a  new  man  comes  on 
the  force,  he  undergoes  a  training  course 
of  13  weeks.  He  may  then  be  assigned  to 
a  desk  job  for  2  weeks  or  be  assigned  to 
a  beat  with  a  veteran  officer  for  2  weeks. 
After  that  he  may  well  be  on  a  beat  all 
alone. 

The  young  men  who  came  to  my  of- 
fice should  be  congratulated  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  it  makes  a  lot  more  sense  to 
try  to  do  something  constructive  rather 


than  merely  yelling  "Burn,  baby,  burn '; 
second,  they  should  be  congratulated  lor 
showing  that  they  too  are  citizens  v.ho 
care,  and  recognize  that  improvements 
can  and  must  be  made  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  other  cities  around  our 
coimtry. 

Exhibit  1 

The  D.C.  Five  Asks 
To  improve  the  climate  of  community- 
police  relations  In  Washington  and  to  aid  In 
the  establishment  of  a  professional  police 
force  for  the  nation's  capital  that  legisla- 
tion and  other  action  be  Initiated  that  would 
Include: 

1.  A  general  order  to  all  metropolitan 
police  officers  fully  stating  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  gun  should  be  drawn  and 
utilized  and  when  the  officer  may  "shoot  to 
kill." 

2.  A  directive  that  all  officers  who  have 
not  completed  their  recruit  training  have 
any  weapons  Issued  to  them  withdrawn. 

3.  That  all  metropolitan  police  officers  re- 
ceive, during  the  next  year  Intensive  3  day 
courses  under  qualified  experts,  in  patrol 
techniques  and  proper  methods  of  handling 
specific  sorts  of  problem  situations  In  the 
community. 

In  addition  that  the  following  recommen- 
dations by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  put  into  effect : 

1.  That  terms  such  as  "boy"  and  "nigger" 
not  be  utilized  by  police  when  addressing 
citizens. 

2.  That  rollcall  (precinct)  training  be 
formalized  and  conducted  regularly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Training  Division. 

3.  That  the  Department  require  a  college 
degree  for  holders  of  command  positions, 
starting  at  captain 

4.  That  a  formalized  field  training  program 
for  recruits  and  officers  be  developed  with 
specially  trained  "field  training  officers"  to 
"break  in"  new  recruits  to  the  "best" 

5.  The  13  week  training  course  include 
special  courses  on  juvenile  procedures,  p.itrol 
methods,  and  proper  collection  and  presenta- 
tion of  evidence 

6.  That  no  officer,  until  conclusion  of  his 
recruit  training,  be  allowed  to  patrol  alone 

7.  That  the  Department  recruit  specialists 
In  civilian  and  police  fields  for  top  positions 
In  the  Department  (lateral  entry)  keeping  in 
mind  past  racial  promotion  policies,  while 
providing  remedial  services  for  District  ap- 
plicants who  fall  the  entrance  requirements 
due  to  correctlble  deficiencies 

8.  Promotional  policies  not  Include  num- 
bers of  arrests  as  a  rating  criterion  but  give 
credit  to  candidates  who  have  pursued  their 
college  educations 


AMERICANS,  ABLE  AND  WILLING  TO 
WORK,  MUST  NOT  BE  DISCRIMI- 
NATED AGAINST  BECAUSE  OF 
AGE— ART  BUCHWALD  ARTICLE 
FOCUSES  ATTENTION  ON  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  concerns  now  being  given  priority 
consideration  by  congressional  commit- 
tees is  age  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  re- 
cently held  a  series  of  hearings  on  S.  830 
and  S.  788,  bills  to  prohibit  age  discrimi- 
nation in  employment.  As  a  result,  our 
subcommittee  has  ordered  S.  830,  as 
amended,  reported  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 


Employment  and  Retirement  incomes  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
and  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  830, 1  am  keenly 
interested  in  increasing  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  workers.  Humorous 
treatment  of  this  subject,  which  I  should 
like  to  share  with  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  others  wiio  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  being  included 
with  these  remarks.  It  is  a  column  by 
Art  Buchwald,  wiiose  columns  appear  in 
the  Washington  Post.  This  particular 
column  appeared  in  the  Tuesday,  May 
16,  issue,  and  is  entitled  "Too  Old  To 
Work."  Mr.  Buchwald  did  not  intend,  I 
presume,  the  reader  to  take  his  article 
literally  as  a  prediction  that  age  dis- 
crimination will  eventually  progress  to 
the  point  indicated  In  this  facetious 
treatment  of  the  subject.  His  column 
does  indicate  the  absurdity  of  denying 
employment  opportunities  to  men  and 
women  who  continue  to  be  alert,  ener- 
getic, and  healthy,  merely  because  they 
have  had  too  many  birthdays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Capital    Punishment — Too    Old    To    Work 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

The  trouble  with  the  American  Dream 
these  days  is  that  there  has  been  such  an 
emphasis  on  youth  In  our  country  that  a  man 
can  be  washed  up  at  the  age  of  40  and  not 
even  know  it.  I  didn't  realize  how  serious  It 
was  getting  until  I  started  trying  to  find 
some  jfcbs  for  friends  who  were  victims  of  the 
World  Bournal  Tribune  closing. 

Ths  first  question  people  would  ask  me 
was,  "How  old  is  he?"  If  I  said  he  was  40  or 
older  I'd  get  a  slirug  and  some  comment 
like.  "He's  too  old  for  us." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  trend  continues 
the  age  gap  Is  going  to  he  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  this  country  faces.  It's  quite 
possible  in  another  ten  or  15  years  that  the 
following  scene  might  become  very  common. 

Personnel  manager;  "I  see  your  qualifica- 
tions are  in  order  except  for  one  thing." 

Applicant:  "What's  that?" 

Personnel  manager:  "I'm  afraid  you're  too 
old  for  the  Job." 

Applicant:  "What  do  vou  mean,  too  old  for 
the  Job?  I'm  23." 

PM,:  "Yes.  I  see  that.  We  don't  hire  any- 
one over  21  years  of  age." 

Applicant:  "But  I  Just  got  out  of  college. 
I've  never  had  a  Job.  How  can  I  be  too  old?" 

P.M.:  "According  to  our  pension  planners 
who  have  the  final  say  as  to  how  old  our  em- 
ployes should  be.  anyone  above  21  years  of 
age  is  over  the  hill." 

Applicant :  "How  can  I  be  over  the  hill  if 
I've  never  been  on?" 

P.M.:  "There's  no  reason  to  get  testy  about 
this.  We  have  nothing  personal  against  you. 
It's  Just  that  we  have  found  through  ex- 
perience that  men  of  your  age  really  don't  do 
their  best  work  when  they  reach  23  or  24 
years  of  age.  Oh,  there  have  been  exceptions, 
but  on  the  whole  we'd  rather  take  our 
chances  with  the  younger  man  who  can  stand 
up  under  the  physical  and  mental  pressures 
of  the  Job." 

Applicant:  "I  appreciate  your  thinking,  but 
I  can  assure  you  I  can  do  anything  a  21-year- 
old  can  do.  I'm  still  very  strong.  I  play  ten- 
nis twice  a  week,  I'm  in  excellent  health  and 
I  was  even  captain  of  my  football  team  last 
year," 

P.M. :  "Sir,  I  don't  doubt  everything  you 
say,  but  we  can't  Judge  you  as  an  Indi- 
vidual.   Statistics    show   your   age   group   is 
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prone  to  colds,  backaches  and  bursitis.  Even 
If  wo  wanted  to  hire  you.  our  group  health 
Uuurance  advisers  wouldn't  let  us.  They 
oan't  afford  to  take  the  risk  o!  a  23-yeax-oia 
man,  no  matter  how  healthy  he  may  look  " 

Applicant  But  If  I  can  t  get  a  Job  now 
that  I've  finished  college,  what  am  I  going 
to  do  the  rest  of  my  life?" 

P.M.:  "Why  don't  you  retire  and  move  to 
Florida?" 

Applicant:  "What  the  hell  am  I  going  to 
retire  on  If  I  never  worked''" 

P.M.:  'Thafs  not  our  fault.  U  It?  Don't 
forget,  this  company  Is  Ln  a  Oercely  com- 
petitive market  and  If  we  hire  older  people 
like  yourself  we'll  have  to  e.xplain  it  to  our 
■tockholders.  Besides,  it  looks  bad  when  a 
ciutomer  comes  in  and  sees  a  23-year-old 
man  hunched  over  his  desk" 

Applicant:  "I  hate  to  beg.  but  I  really 
ne«d  this  Job  This  is  the  fourth  company 
I've  been  to  which  says  I'm  too  old  Please, 
mister,  give  me  a  chance.  I  stUl  have  ten  good 
y*ara  left  to  me." 

P.M.:  "I'm  sorry,  sir  I  don't  wish  to  be 
cold  hearted  about  this  but  I  think  you 
should  face  reality  You're  washed  up  'You 
should  have  planned  for  your  old  age  vears 
*«o." 

Applicant:  "Let  me  ask  one  more  question 
and  then  111  go.  How  old  are  you?" 

P.M.:  "Thirteen." 


ABM  SYSTEM  HELD  FEASIBLE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  mornintr's  Washington  Post,  appears 
an  article  entitled  "Thin  Anti-China 
ABM  Held  Feasible  by  United  States." 
This  article  was  written  by  the  respected 
and  knowledgeable  military  affairs  re- 
porter of  the  Washington  Post.  Mr 
George  C.  Wilson.  The  headline  may  be 
slightly  misleading  since  most  U.S.  of- 
ficials have  long  held  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed, and  the  article  Is  concerned  with 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  S  McNamara.  For  Mr.  McNa- 
mara,  this  statement  represents  a  radical 
departure  from  his  previously  held  view 
concerning  any  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  an  .ABM  system. 

In  recent  weeks,  it  has  become  Increas- 
ingly evident  to  all  knowledgeable  ob- 
servers that  the  United  States  must  pro- 
duce and  deploy  some  version  of  .^BM 
system.  Our  national  security  demands 
it.  The  only  holdout  had  been  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen:se. 

Even  now,  the  Secretary's  decision  does 
not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  neces-ities 
of  our  national  security.  I  w^ill  not  at- 
tempt to  assess  his  motives  In  grudgingly 
changing  his  view.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that,  In  my  o'vn  judgment.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  United  States  move  ahead  as 
promptly  as  possible  with  an  Initial  de- 
ployment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This    Anti-China    .\BM    Held    Fkasible   bt 

UNrrm  St.\tx3 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  United  States  could  build  a  "thin" 
missile  defense  which  would  protect  Its  pop- 
ulation against  early  Chinese  ICBMb  with- 
out provoking  a  new  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  said  yesterday. 

He  conceded  at  the  same  time  that  "very 
little  progress"  has  been  made  toward  reach- 
ing an  antl-balUstlc-aiisslie  (ABM)  freeze 
wltb  the  Soviets. 


■While  saying  he  Is  still  "hopeful"  such  ne- 
gotiations will  take  place,  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary indicated  his  basic  oppo.sltlon  Is  to  a 
full  missile  defense-    nut  a  limited  one 

McNamara  argues  that  the  $10  billion  to 
120  bllUon  ABM  system  the  mlliury  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Wiiut  to  build  would  not  pro- 
tect the  US  population  against  an  all-out 
Soviet  missile  attack  He  adds  that  such  an 
ABM  system  would  start  a  whole  new  round 
of  weapons  building  on  both  sides,  thus 
"destabilizing"  the  present  balance  of  terror. 

But  at  his  press  conference  yesterday,  he 
said  "I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  are 
capable  of  designing  and  producing  and  de- 
ploying a  system  to  protect  the  population 
against  light  attaclcs"  but  not  against  heavy 
attacks.  A  minimum  light  defense  would 
coet  as  little  as  $3  billion,  according  to  Penta- 
gon estimates. 

Such  a  light  defense,  he  said,  would  pro- 
tect the  US.  population  "against  the  type 
of  attack  that  the  Red  Chinese  might  mount 
against  us  in  the  mid  or  late  1970s."" 

The  Defense  Secretary  said  there  Is  "defi- 
nitely a  possibility  that  the  United  States 
.ind  Russia  both  could  agree  to  build  light 
mlsfiUe  defenses. 

McNamara  stressed  he  was  not  taking  a 
stand  on  whether  the  United  States  should 
build  a  light  missile  defense,  declaring  that 
the  Chinese  were  not  close  enough  to  a 
missile  force  to  dictate  making  that  decision 
now. 

The  bargain-basement  light  defense  would 
consist  of  radars  for  tracking  Incoming 
enemy  warheads  and  directing  U.S.  missiles 
toward  them 

The  two  types  of  missiles  to  be  used  are 
the  long-range  Spartan  and  short-range 
Sprint.  The  light  defense  would  rely  pri- 
marily on  Spartans  to  protect  whole  areas 
of  the  country  rather  than  city  by  city 

The  Sprints  would  be  mixed  In  with  the 
Spartans  mainly  to  protect  the  radars  at  the 
.\BM  sites  The  Spartan  has  a  range  of  about 
400  miles  and  the  Sprint  25  miles 

Pentagon  weafxjns  specialists  say  the  ABM 
system  Russia  Is  building  near  Moscow  Is  an 
area  defense  relying  on  missiles  like  the 
Sprint  The  Soviets  also  have  another  cres- 
cent of  missile  sites  across  the  paths  U.S. 
ICBMs  would  have  to  travel.  There  is  some 
dispute  within  the  Pentagon  whether  this 
second  defense,  called  the  Tallinn  system, 
was  built  against  missiles  or  high  flying 
bombers 

But  McNamara  believes  that  the  Tallinn 
system  could  be  turned  into  an  ABM  defense 
even  if  it  Is  not  one  now.  So  any  US  -Soviet 
ABM  agreement  would  have  to  take  the  sys- 
tem Into  account. 

President  Johnson  put  $377  million  In  his 
Fiscal  1968  budget  to  make  a  start  toward 
building  an  ABM  system  if  that  step  seemed 
desirable  after  exploring  a  missile  freeze  with 
Russia. 


BILINGU.^L  EDUCATION 

Mr  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  much  of 
the  time  during  the  past  2  days  I  have 
si>ent  listening  to  testimony  to  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion, on  wluch  I  am  prlvileeed  to  serve, 
and  I  have  been  ver>'  Impressed  with  the 
caliber  and  sincerity  of  those  testifying, 
as  well  as  with  the  essence  of  their  rec- 
ommendations I  am  confident  the  hear- 
ings Will  shed  new  li'-'ht  on  the  imiwriant 
topic  of  bilingual  education  and  lead  to 
landmark  legislation,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  education  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans. 

I  was  pleased  this  morning  to  listen  to 
Adalt)erto  M.  Guerrero,  professor  of 
romance  languages  at  the  University  of 


Arizona,  Tucson.  Dr.  Guerrero  is  very 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  bilingual 
education  and  I  recommend  his  testi- 
mony to  each  Member  of  this  bcxly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  name  is  Adalberto  M  Guerrero  I  teach 
at  Pueblo  High  School  and  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  In  Tucson,  Arizona  I  appear  here 
in  support  of  Senate  BUI  428  I  am  Indeed 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  tod.iy. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  said  and 
written  about  the  matter  which  concerns  us 
today:  the  Instruction  of  our  Spanish-speak- 
ing children  In  the  public  .schools  of  the  five 
Southwest  states  which  Include  Texas.  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico.  Arizona  and  California. 
It  Is  all  part  of  an  exciting  and  vital  move- 
ment which  is  attempting  to  promote  a  more 
real'  t  c  education  for  the.se  students  of 
wh!  there  are  an  estimated  1,680,000  (1966 
estimate) . 

Nun.crous  educational  leaders  such  as  Dr. 
Herschel  T  Manuel,  Dr.  Theodore  Andersson, 
Marcos  de  Leon.  Maria  Urquldes  and  Dr. 
Bruce  Gaarder,  have  recognized  the  Inade- 
quacy of  existing  Instructional  programs  for 
Spanish -speaking  students. 

The  National  Education  A.=soclatlon.  rec- 
ognizing the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and 
aware  that  Individual  teachers  and  school 
systems  were  developing  more  forward-look- 
ing solutions  built  on  the  basis  of  blllni;ual- 
Ism,  conducted  a  survey  In  1965-1966  to 
gather  information  about  what  was  going 
on  and  to  share  whatever  Ideas  It  got  to- 
gether. 

This  NEA-"rucson  Survey,  as  It  was  called, 
helped  to  cl.irify  and  define  the  thinking  of 
many  educators  with  regard  to  the  education 
of  these  Spanish-speaking  children.  Salient 
among  the  ideas  and  recommend-itlons 
gathered  by  the  Survey  are  the  following: 

1.  In  discussing  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren, as  Dr.  Herschel  T.  M.muel  affirms,  "we 
must  ever  be  mindful  that  we  are  df;illng 
with  an  extremely  varied  population  and 
with  schools  that  dllTer  widely.  Like  other 
children,  these  children  vary  In  native  ability 
from  feebleminded  to  genius.  In  living  stand- 
ards from  very  low  to  superior  culture.  In 
economic  status  from  extreme  poveriy  to 
wealth.  In  language,  some  are  comfortably 
bilingual  when  they  enter  school,  many  know 
Spanish  only,  some  have  a  limited  knowledge 
of  English,  and  some  know  English  only. 
'The  Spanish-speaking  child'  turns  out  to  be 
a  number  of  dlderent  children  '" 

2.  It  Is  recognized  that  traditional  educa- 
tional programs  for  these  studenUs  have  not 
yielded  favorable  results,  as  indicated  by 
statistics  such  as  those  compiled  by  the  1960 
United  States  Census.  (The  California 
Teachers  Association  Valuator,  Spring  1967, 
states  that  out  of  a  student  enrollment  at 
UCL.A.  of  26,000  only  70  are  of  Spanish 
surname) . 

3.  The  Spanish-speaking  population  of  the 
Southwest  in  general,  parad'.jxically,  because 
of  Its  linguistic  background,  constitutes  a 
dormant,  priceless  national  resource. 

4.  Practical  economic  motives  and  our  Na- 
tional interest  will  be  served  more  advan- 
tageously by  exploiting  the  potential  talent 
of  the  group. 

5.  Realistic  Instructional  programs  requi- 
site for  developing  the  aptitudes  of  the 
Spanlsh-.speaking  students  In  our  schools  ac- 
knowledge the  Importance  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language  and  the  use  of 
Spanish  as  a  medium  of  Instruction.  In- 
struction In  preschools  and  throughout  the 
e.iTly  grades  should  be  In  both  Spanish  and 
English. 
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6.  An  unalterable  policy  of  all  school  per- 
sonnel must  be  one  which  will  Insure  the 
gradual  mastery  of  English  by  ail  pupils  In 
the  schools. 

7.  Special  instructional  programs  for  these 
students  are  not  designed  to  Isolate  them, 
nor  are  they  established  to  make  better  Mex- 
icans of  them.  These  programs  propose  to 
develop  a  more  positive  self-concept  In  these 
students.  Therefore,  measures  should  be 
taken  to  help  these  students  gain  a  pride  In 
their  ancestral  culture  and  language. 
Through  these  programs  their  educational 
opportunities  will  be  enhanced  and  this  ■will 
help  them  mature  Into  more  worthy  and 
more  valuable  American  citizens. 

8.  The  ultimate  success  of  any  educational 
program  is  Intimately  related  to  the  apti- 
tude, the  profestlonal  preparation,  and  the 
atUtude  of  the  Individual  teacher.  It  Is 
strongly  recommended  that  schools  recruit 
more  Spanish-speaking  teachers  and  aids. 

9.  Schools,  colleges  and  universities  must 
conduct  research  In  bilingual  education. 
They  must  train  special  teachers  to  meet 
this  special  challenge.  They  must  also  de- 
velop materials  which  will  be  used  In  the 
more  imaginative  and  realistic  programs  for 
the  Spanish-speaking  child. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  has  been  most  valuable  in  pro- 
moting better  education  In  America.  But  it 
is  not  enough  by  Itself.  There  are  still  count- 
less districts  and  schools  which  have  not  yet 
received  the  help  they  so  urgently  need.  The 
Federal  Government  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  economic  aid  which 
will  stimulate  guided  Innovation  and  re- 
search at  the  state,  as  well  as  at  the  local 
level,  as  recommended  to  and  by  the  NEA- 
"Tucson  Survey. 


NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT POLICY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  28.  Mr.  Jonathan  Lindley,  a  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  delivered  a  most 
interesting  paper  before  the  National 
Planning  Association  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Economic  Environment  and  Urban 
Development."  Mr.  Lindley,  who  was 
formerly  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
has  pointed  out  that  we  need  to  have 
a  national  policy  to  order  future  urban 
growth.  Ehiring  the  decade  of  the  1950's, 
10  million  people  migrated  from  rural 
to  urban  areas  and  a  similar  population 
movement  is  expected  during  the  1960's. 
Many  of  these  migrants  are  pouring  into 
our  already  overcrowded  large  central 
cities  creating  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  social  disorganization. 

Regardless  of  the  future  pattern  of 
urban  growth,  it  is  absolutely  Impera- 
tive that  we  formulate  an  adequate  na- 
tional urban  development  policy.  We 
cannot  continue  to  pour  money  into  our 
cities  without  an  increasingly  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  underlying  economic 
and  population  trends  affecting  urban 
growth. 

What  Is  true  In  housing  and  urban 
development  is  no  less  true  for  other 
domestic  programs.  We  must  have  ra- 
tional planning,  based  on  the  best  and 
most  pertincr.t  data  available,  which 
takes  into  account  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic considerations.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  have  introduced  proposed  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  Council  of  Social 
Advisers,  and  an  annual  social  report 
by  the  President. 


Mr.  Lindley's  remarks  are  especially 
pertinent  to  the  need  which  my  bill  seeks 
to  meet;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

"Thk  economic  Envibonment  and  Urban 
Development 

(Paper  by  Jonathan  Lindley,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant   Secretary    for    Policy    Coordination, 
Economic     Development     Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  presented 
to  Eighth  Annual  Conference  Center  for 
Economic   Projections,   National   Planning 
Association,  AprU  28,  1967) 
The  subject  of  this  panel  is  general  enough 
to  permit  a  participant  to  choose  from  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  I  intend  to  explore  some 
of  the  deterrainanta  of  our  physical  and  so- 
cial environment;  how  they  have  changed  In 
the  past;  and  how  and  why  they  -will  change 
In  the  futvire. 

I  should  add  that  I  do  not  approach  this 
subject  as  a  simon-pure  social  scientist,  but 
merely  as  a  harassed  bureaucrat  who  takes 
comfort  In  that  paradoxical  admonition. 
"never  let  the  facts  stand  In  the  way  of  the 
truth".  Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  rests  on 
a  shaky  foundation  of  fact  and  data.  Much  is 
simple  observation  and  Intuition.  However, 
from  this  assortment  of  Information  and  re- 
flections, I  hope  to  provide  a  vlewp>olnt  which 
may  help  to  predict  more  accurately  our  fu- 
ture physical  environment  needs. 

ESTIMATING    rUTDRE     NEEDS 

Our  physical  and  social  environment  is 
affected  by  the  places  where  people  live  and 
work.  Given  modem  technology,  it  tends  to 
be  the  human  environment  that  shapes  the 
physical  environment  rather  than  the  re- 
verse process  which  is  more  characteristic  of 
technologically  primitive  societies. 

By  deflnltlon,  much  of  our  physical  and 
social  environment  Is  locationally  oriented  or 
determined.  Many  of  the  physical  and  social 
environmental  problems  and  needs  of  the 
next  decade  will  be  shaped  by  the  way  of 
life — In  terms  of  location — that  our  popula- 
tion will  choose  In  the  future;  or  by  the  way 
of  living  that  the  population  iDill  be  forced 
to  choose  because  of  the  forces  affecting  pop- 
ulation migration  and  location. 

Attempts  to  define  physical  environmen- 
tal needs  through  estimates  of  population 
growth  and  composition  that  are  solely  ag- 
gregative In  character  may  obscure  many.  If 
not  most,  of  the  problems  of  the  physical 
environment  that  are  caused  by  the  shifts 
In  location  of  that  total  population  over 
time. 

Therefore,  In  order  to  look  ahead  intel- 
ligently and  plan  for — or  as  the  case  may  be, 
against — the  future  physical  environment, 
we  need  some  estimate  of  not  Just  the  gross 
population  growth  and  the  composition  of 
that  population  In  the  future,  but  some  Idea 
of  where  that  population  'will  be  located — 
In  the  rural  hinterlands,  in  the  major  urban 
complexes,  or  elsewhere — and  perhaps  more 
Importantly  why  the  population  'will  locate 
in  those  places.  Once  we  have  an  estimate 
about  the  location  of  the  future  popula- 
tion— and  perhaps  more  Importantly  the  de- 
terminants affecting  that  location  pattern — 
then  we  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  pre- 
dict, understand.  Influence,  and  perhaps  con- 
trol the  future  problems  of  our  physical  en- 
vironment. To  establish  the  framework  for 
an  adequate  policy  for  the  future  physical 
environment,  there  are  four  Issues  which  I 
intend  to  discuss: 

The  trends  In  the  location  of  people  and 
the  Influence  of  jobs; 

Some  causes  of  job  and  jjopulation  migra- 
tion; 

The  resulting  need  for  an  Integrated  eco- 
nomlc-iu-ban  development  policy; 


Some  implications  for  Investment  In  phys- 
ical and  social  facilities. 

THE    tONGRUN    TREND!     THK    LOCATION    OF    JOBS 
AND  PEOPLE 

Because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  productiv- 
ity in  agriculture  and  the  depletion  of  min- 
eral and  other  resources  in  many  rural 
hinterland  areas,  over  10  million  persons  mi- 
grated in  the  1950-1960  decade  from  the  rural 
areas  to  urban  areas. 

There  Is  every  Indication  that  the  growth 
in  productivity  In  agriculture  and  extractive 
industries  wrlU  continue  over  the  next  10 
years  and  consequently  that  the  migration 
of  people  from  rural  to  tirban  areas  will  also 
continue. 

Because  the  future  location  of  both  people 
and  Job  opportunities  Is  crucial  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  area  and  regional 
economic  development  mission,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  is  attempting 
to  generate  some  rough  estimates  which 
would  indicate  the  future  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  areas  of  potentially  high  and  per- 
sistent unemployment.  To  do  this  requires 
estimating  future  employment  and  popula- 
tion trends  and  disaggregating  these  national 
trends  in  order  to  analyze  a  subnatlonal  or 
area  economy. 

Some  of  the  preliminary  results  of  EDA's 
projections  on  the  location  of  Jobs  and  i>eo- 
ple  are  now  available.  From  these  estimates, 
EDA  has  derived  some  indication  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  county  slae  and  projected 
emplojrment  growth  rate  for  the  period  of 
1960-1975.  The  following  table  summarizes 
that  data: 

Relations  between  county  size  and  projected 
employment  growth  rate  for  1960-75 ' 


19f)0  counties  or  local  pov- 
erninciits  with  popula- 
tion of— 


Number  of 
counties 


Percent  with 
projected 

employment 

grow  til  le-ss 

than  the 

national 


average 

T^ss  than  in.fWO 

10,0lKi  to  50,000 

823 
1,  65'2 

239 
49 
16 

83 

n 

50,000  to  100,000.    .   .   . 

28 

100,000  to  500,000 

500,000  to  i.OOO.OOO 

Over  1,000,000-.- 

28 
65 
tST 

'  Assuming  4  percent  national  average  unemployment 
rate. 

The  results  are  quite  startling. 

They  show  that  Job  growth  In  both  low 
population  counties  and  counties  with  a  large 
population,  such  as  counties  containing  or 
Included  In  major  urban  complexes,  'Will  be 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than,  that  of  the  na- 
tional average.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
counties  of  moderate  size,  with  a  population 
of  50,000  through  500,000  will  have  a  job 
growth  rate  slgniflcantly  greater  than  the 
national   average. 

However,  the  data  In  Table  I  is  aggregated 
in  terms  of  county  or  local  government  units, 
and  for  many  purposes  It  would  be  very  help- 
ful to  know  what  the  future  population  mi- 
gration and  Job  location  speclflcs  would  be 
for  major  metropolitan  areas  since  they  In- 
clude such  a  large  p>ercent  of  our  total  popu- 
lation, and  what  the  future  trends  for  Job 
and  population  location  might  be  within  the 
major  urban  complexes  in  the  next  decade. 
Therefore  a  second  set  of  estimates  (under 
different  assumptions)  was  made  of  both 
population  and  job  growth  In  the  major 
urban  complexes.  The  question  asked  was: 
"Assuming  no  migration  occurred  Into  or  out 
of  major  complexes  of  over  1  million  popu- 
lation, what  would  be  the  relationship  be- 
tween future  jobs  and  future  population 
both  for  major  metropolitan  complexes  and 
within  these  metropolitan  complexes?"  Table 
n  summarizes  the  data  from  these  proJeC' 
tlons. 
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Short-fall  of  fobs  in  major  u'ban  I'ea.^  aa- 
surning  10  rii^ration — Urban  complexes  of 
over  1000  000  population.  196S-75  mxgra- 
tion  required  to  balarice  people  u-tth.  fobs, 
<i33uming  4-percent  rate  of  uriempioyment 

(Millions  of  people) 


Total 

Exclud- 

ing Call- 

fomia. 

lOlarsMt 

29targpst 

25  lamest 

com- 

com- 

com- 

pleses 

plexes 

pletes 

197.1  pijpulatlou  If  no 

miirarloM  ocviirs  Intn 

■>r  out  of  Ih"  oi'iipl'-T'-^. 

«3.r> 

M.S 

72  8 

MiKriiiion  regulnnl  by 

lSr7«  to  lialance  pcopl' 

*iiil  ;oh~.  tiil.Al 

-4.0 

-♦.« 

-7  1 

('Itles  less  iiitiurli?  Hnd 

oufer  ring  cou'Ulen 

-s.» 

-7.4 

-M 

Awi>ciJi(«l  suburbs  iUid 

iiuter  ring  couiillcj  . 

+i.» 

+18 

+  1.3 

Migration  '  rcfiulred  to 

balance  joi«  mid 

prople  IS  t"  r  1  it  of 

197.^  popui.ilii'M  . . 

-6.3 

-ts 

-9.8 

Comparall.'  lS."itv.«iO 

migration  rate  'per- 

coul) 

1 

+&« 

+W0 

-Mil 

'  +  Indicates  tn-mlzratlon;  —  Indicates  ootmlgnflon. 

THE   POTXNTI\I.  MISM.^TCH   OF  JOBS   AND    PEOPT.B 

Again  the  results  are  startling 

The  data  suggests  that  the  major  urban 
complexes  face  a  serious  problem  of  pro- 
vld.r.g  taeir  population  with  Jobs  In  the  fu- 
ture and  therefore  that  a  Isrge-scale  eco- 
nomic adju-stment  process  Is  Erolnet  to  hnve 
to  take  place  tfifiin  the  urb-^n  complexes 
The  data  leads  us  to  this  conclusion  even 
though  the  data  h.as  been  based  on  the  most 
optimistic  assumption  of  no  nddittonal  m!- 
(fr.itlon  to  our  major  cities  Indeed,  the  es- 
timates indicate  that  In  order  to  achieve 
an  unemployment  rate  of  4  percent,  there 
must  be  i  net  outmlgratlon  of  popvilatlon 
of  63  percent  from  our  ten  largest  urban 
complexes  and  4  8  percent  from  our  29  largest 
complexes  over  the  period  1960-1975.  This 
substantial  Imbalance  exists  even  while 
talcing  into  account  the  offsetting  growth 
of  Jobs  in  the  suburbs  of  these  cities 

Moreover,  if  we  relax  the  '"no  mlgritlon" 
assumptlin  underlying  the  figures  In  Table 
II.  the  problem  looms  even  larger  Some 
other  studies  have  shown  that  the  rural  poor 
will  continue  to  go  to  the  major  cities  al- 
thoiigh  perhaps  at  a  somewhat  slower  migra- 
tion rate  It  is  this  segrnent  of  the  migrant 
group  that  has  great  difficulty  in  preparing 
to  cope  with  and  surmount  the  economic, 
cxiltural  and  social  environment  of  the  cen- 
tral city 

In  short.  It  appears  that  there  m.iy  be  a 
major  mismatch  in  the  future  of  the  pro- 
jected location  of  people  and  Jobs  In  most 
major   urban   centers. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  either  a  statistician 
or  an  econometrlclan.  However.  Imperfect 
these  estimates  may  be.  If  they  at  least  terd 
In  the  rlsjht  direction  they  signal  difficulties 
ahead  Our  success  In  attempting  to  over- 
come the  problems  of  the  unemployed,  the 
poor,  and  the  minorities  will  hinge  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  solving  the  predicted  lo- 
catlonal  Job  population  mismatch.  In  a  broid 
sen.se,  the  estimates  begin  to  define  the  trend 
m  future  urban,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems 

In  the  future,  relatively  few  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  will  be  created  In  or 
around  urban  places  of  20.000  or  less  popula- 
tion MList  lobs  will  be  created  In  communi- 
ties of  50.000  or  more  population  Therefore 
one  ought  to  look  at  the  future  national 
"Jobe"  landscape  as  a  system  of  urban  places. 
soMC  CAtrsrs  or  popt.-uvtion  and  job 

LOCATION 

Again,  reverting  to  the  role  of  an  observer 
of  the  scene  rather  than  a  social  scientist. 


it  seems  to  me  that  the  following  factors 
have  been  Important  and  will  continue  to 
be  important  in  determining  the  location  of 
people  and  Jobs. 

1.  Rural  unemployed  and  underemployed 
are  attracted  to  the  large  cities  because  they 
feel  that  the  number  of  Job  alternatives 
would  be  maximized  In  a  large  city,  even 
though  the  probability  of  their  finding  a 
Job  may  in  fact  be  the  same  or  higher  In 
the  smaller  urban  areas.  Migrants  seek  the 
large  lixban  centers  with  the  greatest  number 
of  Job  alternatives  because  they  do  not  have 
even  prlnutive  Information  about  Job  op- 
portunities elsewhere  There  Is  no  adequate 
system  of  employment  vacancy  information. 
If  there  were  an  adequate  national  Job  In- 
fornaatlon  system,  and  If  migration  were 
based  on  Job  need  alone,  preferences  for  re- 
location might  be  quite  different. 

2  Small  towns  and  villages  are  losing 
their  economic  function  as  local  agricultural 
or  other  market  distribution  centers  The 
spatial  dimension  of  the  local  agricultural 
market  has  changed  drastically  in  the  last 
30  years.  Farmers  no  longer  s«ll  their  prod- 
ucts to  outlets  In  local  markets.  They  now 
sell  their  products  In  regional  or  national 
markets.  Both  advanced  farm  technology 
and  Improved  transportitlon  systems  have 
caused  drastic  changes  In  the  location  and 
manner  In  which  agricultural  products  are 
sold  or  processed 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  "trade  centers" 
for  other  rural-based  economic  activities 
h.-ive  shifted  away  from  small  towns  to  larger 
urban  centers.  An  examination  of  the  changes 
In  size  of  urban  places  over  the  last  15  years 
corroborates  this  thesis  Small  towns  and 
villages,  under  10.000  20,000  populaUon,  are 
dls.appe.>rlng  except  as  residential  or  special 
purpose  satellites  of  larger  communities. 

3  Historically,  many  agricultural  com- 
munities have  Ill-treated  the  poor  and 
especially  the  Negroes.  On  the  other  hand, 
big  cities  have  traditionally  attracted  the 
Imptoverished  and  the  minority  groups.  Con- 
sequently the  Negroes  have  flocked  to  the 
large  cities  because  a  friendly  (Negro)  com- 
munity exists  there.  In  this  manner  migra- 
tion to  large  cltlea  becomes  self-reinforcing. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Negroes  are  following 
normal  patterns  of  past  minority  groups 
that  have  made  their  betterment  from  an 
urban  base  However,  there  Is  one  Imp-irtant 
difference  This  wave  of  urban  in-mlgratlon 
does  not  have  the  prospect  for  Job  growth 
that  the  earlier  waves  have  had  owing  to  the 
move  of  the  old  urban  Industries  that  offered 
work  for  the  unskilled  out  of  the  central  city. 

4.  Finally,  large  urban  areas  have  the  wel- 
fare and  public  relief  services  necesrary  for 
tempor.ary  support  of  a  migrant  in  an  alien 
social  climate.  Some  form  of  public  assistance 
Is  necessary  to  tide  over  the  migrant  poor 
until  they  succeed  In  finding  Jobs  Pew  such 
amenities  exist  In  rural  towns.  As  I  have 
said,  many  small  rural  towns  hnve  shown 
hostility  rather  than  empathy  for  the  dis- 
advantaged 

Indeed,  some  economist";  have  argued  that 
the  Increased  rate  of  urbanization  that  ap- 
parently has  taken  place  recently  h.is  not 
been  In  response  to  attractive  economic  ad- 
v.artages  In  the  large  cities  Rather,  this  In- 
creased urbanization  Is  the  result  of  the 
very  severe  economic  and  social  pressures  in 
the  rural  areas.  In  other  words,  it  ha.s  been 
the  puih  of  poor  rural  conditions  rather 
than  the  pull  of  urban  economic  opportuni- 
ties. 

EMPLOYMrNT    IN    THU    LARGE    CITIES 

At  the  same  time  that  the  large  flow  of 
migrants  has  moved  and  very  likely  will 
contlnu?  to  move  from  the  hinterlands  to 
urban  complexes,  crucial  changes  have  been 
and  are  being  effected  In  the  economic  en- 
Tlroament  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 
Again,  it  is  the  dynamic  changes  ti  if^in  these 
>.omplexes  that  will  define  the  physical  en- 


vironment of  tomorrow.  Some  of  the  factors 
respon.-lble  for  these  dynamic  changes  are: 

1.  Changing  Industrial  Location  Factors — 
Tradltlon.illy,  Industrial  location  has  been 
determined  largely  by  both  a  closeness  to 
raw  or  processe<l  materials  and  by  a  close- 
ness to  final  markets  With  a  new  kind  of 
goods  and  services  being  produced  In  the 
new  growth  irdustrles  and  with  the  Im- 
provement in  tran.'pvort  facilities,  traditional 
plant  location  criteria  are  becoming  less 
Important  Increasingly,  location  deci.sions 
nre  determined  by  the  availability  of  urban 
amenities  such  as  good  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, good  schools,  vocational  training  facil- 
ities, and  Junior  and  technical  colleges. 

2.  Cha-iging  Iridustrial  Technology^K 
number  of  factors  have  been  working  to 
change  the  economic  function  of  the  cen- 
tral city.  As  Indu'^trles  using  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  labor  have  become  Increasingly 
mechanized,  there  ha.s  been  a  shift  In  pro- 
duction techniques  from  those  that  could 
be  accomplished  in  multi-story  loft  build- 
ings to  techniques  that  require  single-story 
production  lines  and  extensive  plant  and 
land  sites  Land  costs  in  the  central  city  have 
driven  the^e  Industries  to  the  suburbs  and 
elsewhere,  but  these  are  the  very  Industries 
offering  the  greatest  potential  source  of  Jobs 
of  semiskilled  migrants  settling  in  the  urban 
complexes 

3.  Transportation — The  Interst^ate  h'gh- 
way  system  has  also  had  a  substantial  affect 
on  the  economic  and  industrial  face  of  the 
central  city.  As  the  circumferential  hichw.ay 
networks  around  major  cities  are  beine  com- 
pleted, with  radials  coming  Into  the  city, 
many  urban  Industries  are  moving  to  the 
suburbs  The  traditional  reason  for  locating 
distribution  activities  within  the  city  was 
fast  access  to  the  total  metropolitan  area. 
Btit  now  it  is  ea.sier  to  serve  a  larg"  tirban 
urea  from  the  rim  of  a  clrcumferenti  il  high- 
way in  suburbia  than  It  is  from  the  congested 
hub  of  a  metropolitan  area. 

4  Costs  of  Seri>ices — As  our  large  cities 
continue  to  grow  it  appears  that  there  are 
substantial  diseconomies  of  scale  Costs  of 
public  services  tend  to  rife  far  more  rapidly 
once  the  citv  reaches  a  multi-million  popula- 
tion. This  either  contributes  to  a  rapid  tax  in- 
crease or  to  a  decrease  in  the  quality  of  pub- 
lic services,  or  to  both.  At  any  rate,  these  In- 
creased costs  have  been  a  major  factor  In 
encouraging  Industry  to  relocate  In  subur- 
ban areas. 

5.  E^cient  Induttrtrs  tirr  C'-ntral  C:tus— 
TTie  new  or  expanding  Industries  In  the  city 
have  tended  to  be  those  that  either  use  land 
In'enslvelv.  can  be  housed  In  hleh  rise  build- 
ings, and  or  those  that  require  face  to  face 
or  personal  contact  dfilly  to  carry  out  their 
functions.  These  latter  are  typified  by  most 
of  the  professions  These  growth  Industries 
In  the  central  cities  require.  In  general,  a 
high  level  of  academic  .and  or  technical 
skills  They  are.  In  short,  white  collar  Jobs 
with  relatively  high  entrance  requirements. 
On  the  other  hand,  major  opportunities  for 
unskilled  migrants  predominantly  occur  In 
low  paid  temporary  service  type  Jobs,  offering 
little  opportunity  to  accumulate  sufficient 
resources  or  skills  for  upward  mobility. 

THE   .StTBOaBS TECHNOIOGY,    ECONOMICS   AND 

PLANNING 

Although  the  suburbs  are  actively  seeking 
the  relocation  of  business  firms  from  the 
centr.il  city,  the  econom'<'s  of  «uh!irb:in  Ufe 
discourages  migration  of  the  rural  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  to  the  suburbs.  Some  of 
these  fnctors  are: 

1.  Costs  of  Physical  Plant — Each  netc  mi- 
grant to  .'suburbia  tends  to  require  an  in- 
crease in  public  plant  and  equxprnent .  such 
as,  schools,  roads  water  »nd  services.  There  is 
no  excess  capacity  of  these  public  services. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  each  new  migrant 
require.s  an  Investment  In  public  facilities 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  In  the  cities, 
ou  the  other  hand,  the  spatial  dimension  of 
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public  facilities  Is  fixed — new  roads  do  not 
need  to  be  built,  water  and  sewer  lines  do 
not  need  to  be  extended.  They  are  simply 
utilized  more  Intensively,  although,  to  be 
sure.  In  many  cases,  with  sharply  Increasing 
marginal  costs.  Also  because  of  the  changing 
age  composition  of  a  fairly  stable  population 
size,  there  may  be  excess  capacity  in  some 
types  of  facilities. 

'2.  Traditional  Land  Use  Patterns — The 
shape  of  configuration  of  'he  American  city, 
particularly  the  old  industrial  cities  of  the 
east.  Is  in  a  sense  unique.  Most  of  the  older 
cities  in  other  countries  are  extremely  com- 
pact. This  physical  outlay  was  decreed  by 
the  need  for  a  compact  or  a  high  density 
system  to  protect  against  attack  "  y  enemies. 
However,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  threat  of  the  Indian  attack  dis- 
appeared at  a  very  early  stage  In  our  nation's 
urban  development  thus  allowing  a  spilling 
over  from  traditional  city  boundaries. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  a  pattern  of  "land 
sprawl"  In  our  suburbs,  encouraged  by  such 
Institutions  as  FHA   mortgage  Insurance. 

Fin.iUy,  many  American  cities  "devel- 
oped"^grew  rapidly — at  the  height  of  the 
age  of  mass  trua-sportation,  during  the  age 
of  the  great  rapid  trolley  systems  of  1890- 
1930. 

All  of  these  factors  have  encouraged  low 
density  patterns  for  residential  purposes  out- 
side the  central  city  and  resulted  in  an  in- 
efficient and  costly  system  of  personal  living 
facilities. 

3.  The  Intellectual  Bias  of  Planners — More- 
over, in  the  past  land-use  planning  In  the 
U.S.  h-as  had  an  intellectual  bias.  Good  land 
planning  has  me-int  large  lots  for  individual 
homes  and  much  open  space.  This  is  probably 
an  historical  reaction  to  the  crowded  and 
degraded  industrial  cities  of  the  Industrial 
revolution.  In  short  "eood  planning"  has 
meant  a  system  of  low  density  land  use — 
the  attempt  to  recreate,  according  to  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  the  English  manor  house  on 
millions  of  quarter  acre  lots.  "Good  zoning" 
has  traditionally  made  inexpensive  housing 
for  lower  skilled  workers  extremely  difficult 
to  build  in  suburbia.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
observers,  zoning  and  other  devices  of  local 
government  have  been  used  deliberately  as 
effective  tools  to  exclude  minority  groups 
from  suburbia. 

However,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  overt 
or  active  policy  or  difcrimlnatlon,  the  eco- 
nomics of  suburbia  coupled  with  traditional 
precept.s  of  good  land  use  planning  mitigate 
against  the  as.slmllation  of  any  core  city  pop- 
ulation that  Is  attempting  to  relocate  near 
the  industry  which  has  moved  to  or  devel- 
oped in  suburbia. 

In  short,  the  economics  of  suburban  set- 
tlement tend  to  drive  the  migrant  from  the 
rural  hinterlands  into  the  core  city  even 
though  his  potential  employment  opportu- 
nities may  rest  elsewhere. 

AN  INTEGRATED   URBAN    ECONOMIC   DEVEU3PMENT 
POLICY 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  local 
problems  of  environmental  control  such  as 
air  and  water  pollution  cannot  be  dealt  with 
In  a  I'.Tcal  context  We  understand  that  to 
deal  adequately  with  such  pollution  prob- 
lems we  need  some  sort  of  a  national  or  re- 
gional policy  framework.  However,  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  we  fully  comprehend  that  many 
of  the  other  problems  of  physical  develop- 
ment cannot  be  resolved  on  a  local  basis.  It 
Is  true  that  there  is  now  a  wide-spread  rec- 
ognition that  many  problems  of  the  cities 
must  be  approached  from  a  metropolitan- 
area  point  of  view  and  that  some  limited 
forms  of  metro-government  or  metro-au- 
thorities are  essential.  However,  as  I  have 
tried  to  Illustrate,  for  those  problems  of  the 
physical  environment  that  relate  to  the  loca- 
tion of  people  and  the  places  that  they  work. 
even  metro-area  concepts  are  far  too  small  to 
provide  an  adequate  base  for  planning  future 
needs  and  analyzing  future  problems. 


In  short,  we  need  a  national  urban-eco- 
nomic development  policy  framework  that 
addresses  itself  to  the  question  of  how  and 
where  can  future  population  growth  be  as- 
similated in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Frameipork  for  a  Tiational  policy 
In  view  of  limited  resources  any  national 
policy  that  Is  developed  should  be  based  on 
prescriptive  rather  than  c^irative  premises. 
Future  urban  America  should  be  viewed  as  a 
system  where  people  will  loork  as  well  as 
live.  A  policy  for  a  national  urban-rural  bal- 
ance based  on  this  view  should  be  guided  by 
the  following  constraints  and  conditions: 

1)  The  low  income  and  unemployed  are 
not  leaving  rural  areas  fast  enough  to  as- 
sure high  levels  of  employment  and  Income 
In   the  rural   areas. 

2)  The  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  tend  to 
migrate  to  the  core  or  central  city. 

3)  New  Jobs  are  not  going  to  be  created 
in  our  major  urban  centers  to  soak  up  this 
migration. 

4)  The  "growth"  Industries  of  the  central 
city  essentially  require  white  collar  and  tech- 
nical employees, 

5)  Industrial  Job  opportunities  for  tin- 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  are  moving  from  the 
central  city  to  suburbia  and  smaller  urban 
areas. 

6)  It  appears  that  the  minimum  size  of 
the  community  that  can  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  Is  growing.  Economic 
development  based  on  high  productivity  in- 
dustries requires  a  minimum  or  agglomera- 
tion of  infrastructure  and  complementary 
economic  activities  from  which  a  take-off  to 
sustained  growth  can  be  made.  Small  towns 
of  less  than  25,000  to  50.000  in  general  do  not 
appear  likely  to  achieve  that  scale. 

7)  Smaller  towns  particularly  those  under 
10,000  to  20,000  population  then  will  have 
difficulty  in  surviving  as  employment  cen- 
ters although  they  may  be  succe.-sful  as  lim- 
ited-purpose small  towns  such  as  retirement 
villages,  recreation  and  vacation  communi- 
ties near  the  mountains  and  water,  and  bed- 
room satellite  communities  of  the  larger 
urban  centers, 

8)  At  the  same  time,  It  may  be  that  multl- 
milllon  population  urban  complexes  sufTer 
from  such  massive  growing  pains  that  the 
marginal  costs  of  living  or  doing  business  are 
climbing  so  sharply  so  as  to  discourage  fu- 
ture economic  growth. 

Multi-million  population  centers  are  seek- 
ing massive  external  financial  assistance  to 
survive.  It  may  not  be  a  wise  investment  to 
pay  the  costs  of  any  further  growth — or  the 
costs  of  attempting  to  create  employment 
opp)ortunltles  on  a  massive  scale  in  these 
complexes. 

In  short,  It  appears  that  there  Is  a  maxi- 
m.um  size  In  terms  of  economic  efficiency  for 
cities — and  if  these  thoughts  and  proposi- 
tions have  any  validity,  it  may  be  highly  in- 
efficient to  pump  in  massive  external  assist- 
ance to  help  maintain  the  economic  growth 
of  our  large  cities. 

Of  course  cities  will  need  help  for  many 
other  purposes  such  as  to  renovate  blighted 
and  decayed  physical  structures.  There  are 
many  sound  reasons  for  extending  external 
aid  to  cities  other  than  to  generate  economic 
growth  and  Jobs  in  the  urban  cores.  However, 
perhaps  future  financial  assistance  to  such 
cities  should  be  predicted  ou  their  under- 
taking other  steps  such  as  massive  education 
and  training  efforts  to  assist  the  city  popu- 
lation to  find  Jobs  elsewhere. 

Three  choices:  Suburbia,  new  towns,  growth 
centers 

Essentially,  there  are  the  three  types  of 
urban  places  where  the  growth  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  could  be  accelerated  for 
rural  (and  possibly  urban)  migrants. 

Suburbia:  As  far  as  suburban  employment 
opportunities  are  concerned,  the  most  press- 
ing need  here  Is  the  provision  of  adequate 
housing  within  reasonable  commuting  dis- 


tance from  suburban  employment  locations. 
There  probably  is  no  need  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  establish  employment  opportunities 
on  the  periphery  of  the  great  urban  centers. 
These  centers  and  their  peripheries  have  a 
very  powerful  economic  development  growth- 
dynamic  that  is  self-sustaining. 

New  towns:  A  new  town  policy  is  being 
vigorously  pursued  in  England  and  other 
places  to  relieve  the  over  population  and 
congestion  of  the  great  urban  centers.  These 
"overspill"  cities  are  designed  to  house  or 
support  relocated  population  of  the  great 
urban  centers.  Although  new  towns  have  re- 
ceived much  publicity  and  strong  support 
from  the  planning  profession,  they  have  not 
been  entirely  successful.  There  are  basically 
three  reasons: 

First,  they  are  essentially  a  planning  de- 
vice. Inadequate  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  developing  the  employment  base  of  the 
new  towns.  Location  decisions  for  new  towns 
have  not  been  made  to  maximize  the  possi- 
bility of  new  Industrial  development. 

Second,  new  towns  seem  to  be  designed  to 
appeal  to  people  already  living  in — and  at- 
tached to — urban  centers. 

Third,  in  terms  of  physical  design,  there 
tends  to  be  monotonous  repetltiveness. 
Charles  Abrams,  the  American  planner,  has 
commented.  "I  never  have  seen  a  planned 
community  I  wanted  to  live  in."  In  short, 
they  tend  to  be  dull  places  in  which  to  live — 
often  lacking  the  excitement  of  the  "down- 
town". 

In  England,  at  least,  new  towns  have  been 
extremely  expensive  to  create  requiring  a 
public  investment  of  $15,000  to  $20,000  per 
family.  Again,  using  England  as  an  example, 
government  controls  over  private  investment 
are  used  to  try  to  direct  industrial  growth 
Into  new  towns.  This  is  a  policy  Instrument 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  used  in  the  United 
States. 

Attempts  at  new  towns  in  the  United 
States  have  not  yet  been  successful.  Reston 
has  been  growing  slowly  and  for  the  near  fu- 
ture will  tend  to  be  a  bedroom  community^ 
not  a  new  town  with  a  seff-sustalnlng  econ- 
omy. Columbia,  although  planned  as  a  com- 
munity with  an  internal  economy,  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  In  addition,  U.S.  new  towns  have 
been  catering  to  and  probably  must  cater 
to  the  middle  to  upper  income  groups.  Per- 
haps in  time  we  will  learn  enough  about  the 
economies  of  new  towns  to  make  them  an  ef- 
fective Instrument  of  national  employment 
and  urban  development  policy. 

Certainly  we  should  not  give  up  on  new 
towns.  However,  the  difficulties  in  aggregat- 
ing sufficient  land-holdings  to  build  new 
city-economies  near  to  existing  metro  areas 
mitigate  against  a  national  policy  that  relies 
heavily  on  new  towns  to  soak  up  both  the 
new  and  moving  population  in  the  next  10 
to  15  years.  New  towns  are  technically  feasi- 
ble. It  remains  to  be  seen  If  they  are  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Growth  Center  Strategy:  It  is  the  cities  of 
50,000-500.000  In  population  that  have  al- 
ready shown  the  greatest  potential  for  Job 
growth.  Using  them  as  a  strong  point,  it 
makes  good  sense  to  build  a  growth  center 
strategy  on  that  natural  economic  growth 
process. 

The  growth  center  strategy  is  an  attempt 
through  public  policy  to  reinforce  the  nat- 
ural growth  in  population  and  employment 
of  many  of  the  urban  communities  of  50,000 
through  500,000  and  to  attempt  to  divert  the 
future  flow  of  rural  migrants  to  them  away 
from  the  center  city  of  the  large  cities.  Al- 
ready, there  exists  a  substantial  literature 
about  the  need  to  focus  regrional  development 
efforts  around  so-called  growth  centers.  The 
European  countries,  Canada,  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  are  pursuing 
some  form  of  regional  economic  development 
policy  that  relies  on  a  growth  center  strategy. 

However,  these  efforts  in  the  U.S.  are  still 
in  their  Infancy.  Moreover,  they  are  isolated 
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economic  development  strategies  and  are  not 
coupled  with  a  complementary  national 
urban  ^->'*:.*i  strategy  To  put  It  another 
way.  these  are  efforts  to  create  employment 
opportunit!?s  without  the  necessary  comple- 
mentary policies  of  supfKirtlng  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion m  the  physical  development  of  the 
community  .such  iis  housing  for  low  income 
fam.llle8 — urban  streets  and  roads,  schools, 
residential  water  and  sewer,  etc  Effective 
efforts  have  yet  ti>  be  m.ide  to  relate  a  growth 
center  industrial  or  business  development 
•trategy  with  a  complementary  national  re- 
settlement assistance  policy  and  manpower 
training  and  development  policy  to  usslst 
In  the  transition  from  n.ira;  life  to  an  urban 
employment  environment 

Although  the  medium  sized  urban  center 
has  already  shown  signs  of  offering  the  great- 
est attraction  for  unplanned  industrial  and 
economic  development  the  economic  and 
urban  planners  In  the  country  have  not  yet 
made  any  real  and  practical  efforts  to  capi- 
talize on  this  great  economic  growth  po- 
tential We  hAve  preferred  to  talk  of  more 
e«otlc.  and  admittedly  more  intellectually 
stimulating  concepts,  such  as  new  towns  and 
revitalized  central  cities  However  recog- 
nizing the  technological  possibilities  of  satis- 
fying our  most  adventurous  dreams,  it  Is 
essential  to  come  to  grips  with  our  real  lack 
of  resources  and  the  potentially  high  eco- 
nomic costs  Involved  to  accompllsii  our  Ideal- 
ized ends.  Realizing  this.  then,  we  should 
look  to  a  comprehensive  gn^wth  center 
strategy  as  a  possible  solution  to  our  major 
oatlonal  problem  of  finding  employment  for 
our  dispossessed  workers  of  the  future,  and 
Indeed  of  the  present  I  suggest  that  the 
growth  center  offers  the  fundamentals  of 
that  solution 

1.  Substantial  physical  plant  Is  alresuly 
In  place  We  should  reinforce  and  strengthen 
It. 

3.  The  Job  growth  potential  Is  there  and 
growing  In  this  country  we  cannot,  nor  do 
we  even  want  to  Interfere  directly  with  the 
future  location  pattern  of  job  opportunities 
by  using  direct  controls  over  Industrial  lo- 
cation. Instead  we  should  use  the  existing 
growth  process  and  reinforce  it  to  solve  our 
massive  problems 

3.  The  socio-economic  problems  of  the 
medium  sized  urban  centers  are  still  open  to 
solution  They  have  not  yet  grown  and  In- 
tertwined themselves  to  create  massive  re- 
habilitation requirements  that  have  welled 
up  In  our  major  urban  centers 

The  growth  center.  In  other  words,  Is  a 
place  of  natural  growth  In  which  we  can 
bunch  and  mass  both  private  and  public  de- 
velopment and  planning  efforts  Such  efforts 
would  not  only  include  urban  development 
ssslstace  but  also  education  assistance,  em- 
ployment services  and  economic  development 
assistance  Bv  concentrating  national  policy 
Instruments  on  an  urban  growth  center 
strategy,  we  avoid  dissipating  our  efforts  by 
focusing  on  the  technical  and  esthetic  appeal 
of  new  towns  or  investing  heavily  In  a  mas- 
sive physical  rehabilitation  of  the  urban 
cores  in  an  attempt  to  revive  an  out-moded 
type  of  central  city  economy. 

IMPLICATIONS     rO«    OCR    rUTtJRZ    ENVTRONMENT 

What  I  have  attempted  to  do  is  Illuminate 
some  aspects  of  the  dilemma  that  faces  us 
In  attempting  to  prepare  for  the  effects  of 
future  population  growth  and  movement 

I  Indicated  at  the  onset  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  our  phvs'.cal  and  social  environ- 
ment are  closely  related  to  the  places  where 
people  live  and  work  Hopefully,  these  com- 
ments have  sketched  out  at  least  a  plausible 
explanation  oi  where  people  are  likely  to 
live  and  w.nere  the  Jobs  are  going  to  be 
created  In  the  next  decade  Given  this  over- 
view It  has  been  po8.«!lble  then  to  indicate 
some  of  the  cholres  and  more  Importitnt  the 
apparent  ronifamft  on  choice  that  we  will 
face  In  attempting  to  assimilate  a  growing 


and     moving     population     Into     future     Job 
locations. 

The  crucial  Issue  now  Is  to  begin  to  evolve 
a  rationalized  economic  development — urban 
place  strategy  to  guide  us  through  the  alter- 
native choices  that  must  be  made  Once  we 
have  made  these  choices  we  will  then  be  In 
a  better  position  to  know  what  kinds  of  phys- 
Ic.il  and  social  needs  must  be  anticipated  In 
the  next  decade,  uhy  they  will  arl.se,  and 
iLhere  these  needs  and  facilities  should  be 
located  to  most  efficiently  meet  our  national 
needs.  In  short,  we  will  then  be  In  a  position 
to  construct  some  sort  of  rational  priority 
system  to  allocate  our  scarce  resources  to 
meet  burgeoning  environmental  needs  and  to 
devise  better  systems  of  Influencing  or  reg- 
ulating our  envlroment  at  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  levels. 


THE  WAti  UN    HUNGER 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr,  President,  re- 
cently, in  Boston,  at  the  65th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Millers'  National  Fed- 
eration, Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters,  Assistant 
Administrator  for  the  War  on  Hunger, 
delivered  a  speech  on  the  world's  No,  1 
problem 

Mr  Waters  builds  the  case  for  serious 
and  concerted  action  by  the  United 
States  and  the  other  developed  countries 
of  the  world  to  meet  this  major  crisis  in 
world  policy 

In  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Worlds  No    1   Problem     Hl-ncer 
( Renxarks  by  Herbert  J   Waters,  Assistant  Ad- 
mini.strator    f  )r    War    on    Hunger.    Agency 
fur    International     Development.     Depart- 
ment   of    State,    before    the    65th    Annual 
Convention   of    the   Millers'   National   Fed- 
eration,  Boston.  Mass..  May  2,   1967) 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  world's  number  oue  prob- 
lem    Hunger. 

Concern  over  that  problem  Is  rapidly  ex- 
tending into  many  groups  in  American  life 
and  Internationally — agricultural  groups, 
health  organizations,  foreign  f>ollcy  associa- 
tions, development  economists,  and  the  agri- 
business community  generally.  Certainly  one 
group  that  should  be  vitally  concerned  Is 
your  own  great  flour  milling  Industry,  so  In- 
timately connected  with  feeding  our  own 
nation. 

Eliminating  hunger  Is  your  business — and 
you  have  certainly  succeeded  In  this  country. 
Your  know-how.  your  enterprise,  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  your  milling  Industry,  coupled 
with  the  productivity  of  the  American 
farmer,  has  helped  make  food  abundance 
and  food  availability  become  taken  for 
granted  In  this  country  Perhaps  too  much 
so,  I'm  afraid 

We  are  so  spoiled  by  having  more  than 
enough  for  so  long  that  It  Is  difficult  for  us 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  world  as  a  whole 
has  less  than  enough — and  the  situation  Is 
getting  w^orse,  instead  of  better. 

We  are  Just  really  beginning  to  compre- 
hend the  seriousness  uf  the  spectre  of  hunger 
confronting  the  world 

Already,  half  the  world's  people  experience 
chronic  hunger  or  serious  dietary  deficiency. 
Each  day  about  10.000  people — most  of 
them  children — die  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  as  a  result  of  Illness  caused  by  mal- 
nut-ltlon 

DIet-deflcIt  areas  Include  all  of  Asia  ex- 
cept Japan:  all  of  the  Middle  East  except 
Israel;    all   of  Africa  except  Its  southern  re- 


gions; almost  all  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean;  and  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America. 

What  Is  more,  population  In  the^e  areas  Is 
Increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  hunger  gap 
m?y  become  far  more  severe  in  the  Immedi- 
ate future. 

We  need  to  be  concerned.  With  all  of  our 
pride  In  modern  progress.  It  Is  In  our  ttme. 
In  our  generation,  that  the  world  Is  facing  a 
breakdown  In  Its  ability  to  feed  Itself, 

For  the  world  as  a  whole,  down  through 
history,  we  have  always  been  able  to  more 
or  less  kefp  up  with  food  requirements.  Of 
course,  we  had  occasional  great  famines  In 
the  past,  as  a  result  of  drouth  cycles — but 
they  were  distortions  of  the  trend,  not  part 
of  a  trend  Itself. 

The  trend  through  history  has  always 
been  In  the  right  direction.  Mankind  has 
always  been  able  to  Increase  his  farm  pro- 
ductivity at  a  faster  r.i'  •  than  the  growth  of 
the  world's  population. 

We  had  new  frontiers  to  open,  new  land  to 
develop.  We  had  major  technological  break- 
throughs in  farm  mechanization,  new  ad- 
v.uices  In  plant  and  soil  science. 

Somehow,  we  always  managed  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  number  of  mouths  to  feed. 

That  Is  no  longer  true  today. 

In  simplest  terms,  population  has  been 
rising  faster  than  food  production.  It  Is  sim- 
ply f.  case  of  the  stork  outrunning  the 
plough 

There  Is  less  food  per  capita  In  the  world 
today  thiin  a  year  ago 

In  the  less-developed  world,  where  food 
deficiency  Is  already  the  gre«test,  agricul- 
tural production  Is  far  from  keeping  pace 
with  the  growth  In  population.  The  rate  of 
Increases  of  frxid  production  In  the  develop- 
ing world  slowed  since  1960.  while  popu- 
lation has  continued  to  rise  by  2'^  to  3  per 
cent  annually. 

For  the  world  as  a  whole  we  have  been 
barely  breaking  even  In  recent  years.  But  in 
1966.  when  world  population  grew  by  70  mil- 
lion  food  production  stood  still. 

For  the  past  six  years,  the  world  has  eaten 
up  more  basic  food  grains  than  we  have  pro- 
duced. We  have  eaten  up  oiu'  so-called  "sur- 
pluses". We  are  rapidly  eating  up  our  sec- 
ondary reserves,  land  previously  withheld 
from  production. 

Prior  to  World  War  11.  many  of  the  less 
developed  countries  were  major  food  export- 
ers. This  Is  no  longer  true  Tlie  less  developed 
countries  had  a  food  grain  deficit  In  1966  on 
the  order  of  16  million  metric  tons — 25  mil- 
lion tons  this  year 

If  present  production,  population,  and  con- 
sumption trends  continue,  that  deficit  con- 
fronting the  less-developed  countries— the 
"food  gap" — win  reach  42  million  tons  of 
additional  food  grains  needed  annually  by 
1975  and  88  million  tons  by  1985 — Just  to 
feed  themselves  at  existing  inadequate  levels. 

Population  alone  Is  not  creating  these 
food  shortages  As  economic  conditions  and 
incomes  improve  In  the  Ic^s-cieveloped  coun- 
tries, people  eat  more  food  and  they  buy 
better  food  In  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  some  European  nations,  people  are  al- 
ready fairly  well  fed,  so  that  If  a  person  Is 
paid  two  or  three  dollars  more  per  month, 
he  may  spend  only  two  or  three  cents  of  It 
for  food  But  In  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries, a  very  high  proportion  of  a  man's 
wages,  perhajjs  as  much  as  70  or  80  percent. 
Is  spent  for  food:  and  If  his  Income  Increases 
by  a  few  cents  a  month,  he  probably  will 
spend  most  of  it  for  food. 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  economic  progress  has 
brought  Increased  purchasing  power,  most  of 
which  has  t)ecn  quickly  channeled  into  buy- 
ing better  food  and  more  of  It.  Yet  better 
food,  notably  meat,  milk,  eggs  and  ptniltry. 
Increases  demands  on  an  agricultural  sys- 
tem because  of  the  animal  feeds  required  to 
produce  it 

TTie  significance  of  these  facts — In  terms 
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cf  world  stability,  peace,  further  economic 
progress — Is  plain. 

If  developing  countries  cannot  meet  these 
accelerating  qualitative  and  quantitative 
food  demands,  the  bill  for  failure  will  be 
paid  In  political  and  social  unrest  among 
people  no  longer  content  with  silent  suf- 
fering. It  will  be  paid  in  the  stifling  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  In  malnutri- 
tion— and,  eventually,  In  widespread  famine. 

And  If  we  let  that  happen,  the  bill  for 
failure  may  be  far  more  costly  to  the  world 
than  whatever  It  may  cost  to  win  the  War 
on  Hunger. 

That  Is  why  President  Johnson,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  of  January  10, 
declared: 

"Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
greatest  challenge  to  the  human  family  Is  the 
race  between  food  supply  and  population  in- 
crease. That   race   tonight  Is  being  lost. 

"The  time  for  rhetoric  has  clearly  passed. 
The  time  for  concerted  action  1b  here  and  we 
must  get  on  with  the  Job. 

"We  believe  three  principles  mtist  pre- 
vail if  our  policy  Is  to  succeed. 

"First,  the  developing  nations  must  give 
highest  priority  to  food  production.  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  technology  and  the  capital  of 
private  enterprise. 

"Second,  nations  with  food  deficits  must 
put  more  of  their  resources  Into  voluntary 
family  planning  programs. 

"Third,  the  developed  nations  must  all 
assist  other  nations  to  avoid  starvation  In 
the  short  run  and  to  move  rapidly  towards 
the  ability  to  feed  themselves. 

"Every  member  of  the  world  community 
now  bears  a  direct  responsibility  to  help 
bring  our  most  basic  human  account  into 
balance." 

We  In  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment have  geared  ourselves  to  meet 
that  challenge.  We  have  given  the  War  on 
Hunger  our  highest  functional  priority.  We 
are  calling  on  all  nations  to  join  us  In  this 
task  We  are  convinced  It  Is  basic  to  all  the 
rest  of  our  objectives — International  under- 
standlne,  cooperation  among  nations,  prog- 
ress toward  a  better  world. 

How  can  we  expect  a  better  world — how 
can  we  expect  to  have  more  productivity, 
more  education,  more  wealth,  more  equality 
and  opportunity  for  all  men — how  can  we 
realistically  expect  these  things  when  each 
day  more  men  die  or  are  debilitated  by 
hunger? 

We  can't  And  that  Is  why  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  wage  "War  on  Hunger". 

The  magnitude  of  the  challenge  is  stagger- 
ing Projections  of  Increasing  food  demand 
over  the  next  two  decadps  now  make  It  clear 
that  we  and  other  abundantlv-produclug  na- 
tions cannot  continue  to  fill  the  gro'wlng 
supply  gap  of  the  developing  nations,  what- 
ever our  willingness  to  share  our  own  pro- 
duction. 

We  can  be  Jtistly  proud  of  what  we  as  a 
nation  have  done  In  sharing  our  food  abun- 
dance with  the  world.  But  we  are  approach- 
ing the  breaking  point — not  in  our  willing- 
ness to  boar  the  financial  burden  of  food 
aid,  but  actually  In  our  ability  to  produce 
enouch  to  meet  our  own  demands,  our  com- 
mercial export  requirements,  and  also  fill  the 
increa.'^ing  supply  gap  of  countries  unable  to 
buy  their  food  requirements. 

Even  if  we  could  produce  enough,  none  of 
us  want  to  see  hute  populations  building  up 
overseas  that  wovild  continue  to  be  depend- 
ent on  relief  food  shipments  from  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  In  the  long  run,  this 
would  not  really  contribute  to  future  well- 
being. 

But  if  we  are  to  avoid  this  mass  depend- 
ence on  food  aid — and  if  we  are  to  avoid 
famines  certain  to  result  when  we  reach  the 
breaking  point  of  the  amount  of  food  aid 
that  even  we  can  provide — the  only  answer 
is  greater  concentration  of  our  efforts  to 
stimulate   agricultural    development   In   the 
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areas  of  the  world  now  so  dependent  on 
external  food  assistance,  matched  by  simul- 
taneous efforts  to  curb  poptilatlon  growth. 

They  are  the  two  sides  to  the  same  coin; 
increasing  farm  production,  and  slowing 
down  the  rate  of  population  growth. 

PerhaiJS  not  everyone  fully  grasps  the 
cumtilative  effect  of  present  population 
growth  rates  on  the  world. 

It  took  us  from  the  beginning  of  time 
tintll  1830  to  reach  our  first  billion  of  world 
population.  It  took  only  a  hundred  years 
more  until  1930  to  reach  the  second  billion. 
By  1960,  only  thirty  years  later,  we  had  the 
third  billion.  At  the  rate  we  are  going,  we 
will  reach  the  fourth  billion  by  1975. 

Unless  we  change  that  growth  rate,  it  will 
take  only  10  years  more,  until  1985,  to  reach 
the  fifth  billion,  and  then  only  eight  years 
more,  until  1993,  to  reach  the  sixth  billion. 
By  the  year  2000,  only  seven  years  later, 
demographers  tell  us  we  will  be  confronted 
with  7  billion  people  In  the  world. 

How  are  we  going  to  feed  them? 

The  world's  population  Is  doubling  every 
35  years  at  the  present  rate  of  annual  in- 
crease— about  two  percent  per  year. 

If  the  world  had  faced  an  annual  two  per- 
cent Increase  in  population  since  the  time 
of  Christ — and  if  there  were  only  two  peo- 
ple, a  man  and  woman,  In  existence  at  that 
time — the  experts  tell  me  that  today  the 
world  would  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  hu- 
manity 100  feet  deep. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  go  on  pro- 
ducing people  at  that  rate.  If  we  are  going 
to  wlii  the  "War  on  Hunger",  food  produc- 
tion must  go  up,  but  population  growth 
must  go  down — both  are  essential. 

With  all  the  knowledge  that  man  has  ac- 
cumulated since  the  beginning  of  time,  with 
all  the  new  lands  we  have  had  avallr\ble  to 
develop  and  exploit,  with  all  the  new  tech- 
nology we  have  devised,  we  are  still  barely 
able  to  feed  the  world  today.  In  fact,  we  are 
not  able  to  feed  it  adequately. 

Yet  we  now  face  the  task  of  feeding  twice 
as  many  people  within  the  next  35  years — 
as  well  as  an  urgent  need  to  feed  them 
better.  We  now  know  that  malnutrition  In 
early  years  stunts  mental  and  physical 
growth,  handicapping  children  who  survive. 

None  of  us  can  afford  to  Ignore  the  situa- 
tion. 

Whatever  we  have  been  doing.  It  has  not 
been  enough.  The  tragic  fact  Is  that  the 
world  has  not  Improved  the  situation  very 
much.  Things  are  gettln'?  worse,  not  better. 
How  long  are  we  willing  to  let  this  con- 
tinue? We  have  great  new  technological  re- 
sources. We  can  do  things  never  before  be- 
lieved possible.  What  possible  excuse  can 
there  be  for  not  applying  our  skills  to  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  hungry?  We  know 
there  is  no  one  simple  or  easy  solution.  We 
know  from  exjjerience  in  our  own  country 
the  complexities  of  modernizing  agricul- 
ture. It  took  us  a  span  of  almost  a  centiu-y. 
We  haven't  that  much  time  to  spare.  In 
getting  the  Job  done  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Our  challenge  Is  to  speed  up  this  moderniza- 
tion process — whatever  It  takes  to  get  it 
done. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  general 
government  policies  and  services.  Including 
budget  allocations  to  agriculture;  and  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  pricing  and  producer- 
incentives,  land  tenure,  taxes,  and  agricul- 
tural credit. 

We  are  going  to  need  greater  attention  to 
new  technology,  including  research,  exten- 
sion education,  with  especial  attention  to  the 
development  and  Introduction  of  improved 
seed  varieties  of  breeds  of  crops  and  livestock 
and  better  practices  for  their  production. 

We  are  going  to  need  vastly  stepped-up 
physical  inputs  for  production,  including 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  seeds  and  machines. 
with  appropriate  attention  to  their  market- 
ing, distribution  and  cost  as  well  as  avail- 
ability. We  are  going  to  need  more  adequate 


marketing  systems,  improved  transportation 
and  storage,  and  the  creation  of  better  proc- 
essing facilities. 

But  atwve  all,  we  are  going  to  need  in- 
volvement of  farm  people  of  the  world  them- 
selves, continually  seeliing  to  help  them- 
selves. 

That  is  what  we  in  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  are  trying  to  do — 
help  people  help  themselves.  We  and  other 
aid-donors — and  please  understand  that  all 
developed  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
Joining  in  tills  effort  to  assist  the  world's 
developing  nations — Itnow  that  our  govern- 
ments alone  cannot  win  this  struggle  for 
progress. 

We  can  act  as  catalysts.  We  can  stimulate 
governments  and  people  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  to  do  a  better  Job  for  them- 
selves. We  can  help  provide  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  effective  self-help,  by  pro- 
viding the  extern,a.l  assistance  they  need  un- 
til they  can  become  self-stistalnlng.  But  the 
biggest  part  of  the  Job  Is  up  to  them. 

We  know  it  can  be  done.  Many  nations 
have  proven  It. 

The  American  people,  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  its  prede- 
cessor foreign  assistance  agencies,  have 
helped  27  countries  reach  the  point  where 
they  are  self-sufficient  or  no  longer  need  our 
help: 

The  countries  of  Western  Europe,  aided 
under  the  Marshall  Plan,  now  share  the  bur- 
den of  Free  World  assistance  to  the  less-de- 
veloped nations; 

So  does  Japan; 

Taiwan  also  is  now  giving  aid  instead  of  re- 
ceiving It; 

Tiorkey,  Korea,  Mexico  and  'Venezuela  are 
moving  rapidly  towards  self-support. 

Millions  of  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Lat- 
in America  have  also  benefitted  directly 
from  AID-assisted  programs  in  education, 
health,  and  rural  and  urban  development, 
but  their  countries  have  not  yet  conquered 
obstacles  to  economic  development  allowing 
them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  They  still 
need  our  help,  and  the  help  of  other  de- 
veloped countries  fortunate  enough  to  share 
in  high  lUing  standards  and  continuing  eco- 
nomic growth. 

One  thing  stands  out  in  common  among 
the  "success  stories"  of  economic  develop- 
ment. The  nations  that  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful have  not  neglected  agriculture; 
rather,  they  have  given  a  high  priority  to 
agricultural  development. 

Other  countries  have  tried  to  "leapfrog" 
too  soon  into  industrial  development,  with- 
out first  meeting  their  basic  needs  for  food 
production.  They  have  given  agriculture  too 
low  a  priority.  They  have  neglected  the  farm 
people  making  up  the  vast  majority  of  their 
population.  And  now  they  are  paying  a  price 
for  it — the  price  of  threatened  famine,  and  a 
breakdown  of  the  entire  Investment  in  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  world  has  now  become  aware  that  no 
nation  can  neglect  its  food  producers. 

Even  In  oui  own  country  we  learned  that 
lesson  the  hard  way.  in  bygone  years. 

In  summary,  let  me  outline  a  three-point 
strategy  that  is  evolving  by  which  both  the 
developed  and  developing  worlds  may  frus- 
trate the  catastrophe  implicit  in  recent 
trends: 

First,  the  developed  world  must  use  its 
own  land  and  technology  to  produce  food  for 
the  developing  world's  needs  until  that  world 
can  feed  itself; 

Second,  the  developed  world  must  simul- 
taneously do  all  it  can  to  transfer  applica- 
ble portions  of  Its  technology  of  food  pro- 
duction to  the  developing  world  while  also 
aflfordlng  those  that  are  serious  about  popu- 
lation control  the  help  they  need  to  achieve 
it;  and 

Third,  the  developing  countries  must  sacri- 
fice. Invest,  train,  legislate  and  reform  on  an 
adequate  scale  and  for  as  long  aa  necessary 
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In  order  to  master  their  own  agriculture  and 
the  size  of  the  population  It  serves. 

Plainly.  tl:e  third  element  of  strategy  Is 
the  key  to  the  rest.  The  United  States  and 
other  developed  nations  can  provide  Interim 
food  relief,  a  deep  reservior  of  e.^cperlence 
and  successful  technology,  and  a  measure  of 
persuasion  But,  In  the  end.  the  developing 
countries  must  rescue  themselves. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Increasingly  co- 
ordinated efT'irt  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
under  this  strategy,  and  to  mobilize  a  con- 
certed world-wide  response.  Is  called  the  War 
on  Hunger. 

Two  major  government  programs  consti- 
tute the  .•\merlcan  arsenal  for  waging  the 
War  on  Hunger: 

1  The  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Pro- 
gram administered  by  AID  which  furnishes 
American  skills,  commodities  and  financing 
to  help  developing  countries  grow  more  of 
their  own  food  and  implement  programs  in 
family  planning,  and 

2.  The  Food  for  Freedom  Program,  under 
which  .■\  ID  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  State  work  together 
to  use  .American  food  supplies  to  battle  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition,  stimulate  agricultural 
Improvements  abroad,  promote  economic  de- 
velopment, and  build  markets  for  U.S.  farm 
products 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  attached  to 
this  effort  and  to  better  coordinate  Its  ele- 
ments— food,  family  planning,  nutrition. 
agricultural  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance— President  Johnson  this  March  created 
a  new  central  staff  office  in  A.I  D.  devoted  to 
the  War  on  Hunger,  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege— and  challenge — of  heading. 

President  Johnson  has  called  this  the 
greatest  challeni^e  to  the  human  family,  next 
to  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

Quite  frankly.  I  regard  It  as  part  of  the 
pursuit  of  pe;ice — .%nd  that  is  why.  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  I  called  hunger  the 
world's  Number  One  problem. 

The  lood  problem  may  be  of  fateful  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  course  of  the  world 

In  an  age  of  rising  expectations,  a  huntjry 
world  Is  a  potentially  explosive  world  The 
failure  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to 
produce  more  food  could  lead  to  political 
turmoil,  and  the  breakdown  of  order 

To  those  of  us  used  to  abundance,  the 
spectre  of  a  savage  struggle  for  food  and 
survival  among  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple may  .'eem  far-fetched.  Yet.  as  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  testified  before  a  Con- 
gressional Commltee  last  year.  "Unless  we  act 
now  to  meet  the  problem  of  hunger,  we  may 
have  to  act  later  to  prevent  people  from 
seizing  the  food  production  resources  of 
their  neighbors" 

Back  through  hl.story.  if  famine  existed  in 
one  part  of  the  earth.  It  barely  touched  the 
rest  of  Its  pe<:iple  That  Is  no  longer  true  We 
live  In  a  new  era  of  rapid  communication 
What  happens  In  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
can  no  longer  be  Ignored  by  the  rest  of  the 
world— for  the  sake  of  our  own  security 

Hunger  used  to  be  the  silent  enemy  of 
man.  Starvation  used  to  be  the  silent  way  of 
death.  Not  any  more.  Instead  of  silence,  to- 
day It  can  mean  a  resounding  roar  of 
violence 

Today,  we  are  talking  about  the  fate  of 
millions:  yes.  hundreds  of  millions;  not  Just 
thousands,  who  used  to  suffer  In  famines 

Today,  people  know  they  no  longer  have  to 
die  of  starvation,  passively  and  quietly — not 
bothering  the  affluent  of  the  earth 

People  on  the  edge  of  starvation  are  des- 
perate as  well  In  today's  world,  desperation 
can  only  mean  destruction. 

Can  we  rlfk  such  destruction? 

Can  we  quibble  about  the  cost  of  helping 
others  to  win  this  War  on  Hunger,  when  the 
stakes  are  so  great  ■> 

These  are  the  questions  the  American 
people,  and  people  of  the  developed  free 
world,  must  answer  and  answer  soon  Time 
ii  running  out. 


NEW  HOOVER -TYPE  COMMISSION 
NEEDED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
manatiement  of  our  public  atTairs  is 
growing  daily  more  serious.  Overlapping 
programs  are  sapping  the  strength  of 
many  worthwhile  Government  efTorts. 

On  January  11,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  CommLsslon  on  the  Operation 
of  the  Executive  Branch  to  revitalize  the 
organization  and  functloninK  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  measure,  which 
has  since  been  cospon.sored  by  41  Sen- 
ators, would  authorize  the  Commission 
to  examine  the  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  for  a  2-year  period  and  then  to 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

Such  a  review  should  be  thorough  nb- 
lective.  and  bipartisan,  without  any  bias 
toward  or  atralnst  any  particular  pro- 
pram  or  philosophy  of  cnverrunent.  It 
simply  would  be  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  quality  of  American  eovemment. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  a 
studv  is  evident  In  the  12  years  since 
the  last  Hoover  Commission  submitted 
it-s  recommendations,  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  expanded 
tremendously.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  ability  of  the  executive  branch  to 
manacre  these  Increased  responsibilities 
has  not  e^rown  apace. 

Evidence  of  the  waste  and  duplication 
which  now  plagues  many  Federal  pro- 
errams  Is  amply  documented  in  the  May 
issue  of  Nation's  Business.  In  an  article 
entitled  "How  Your  Tax  Money  Is 
■Wasted  " 

In  the  field  of  environmental  pollution 
for  example,  the  article  notes  that  the 
Government  is  conducting  re.search  in 
192  laboratories  administered  by  nine 
separate  departments  and  acencies. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  problems  of 
pollution  are  serious  and  re.senrch  to 
solve  them  is  needed,  the  Incredible  pro- 
liferation of  uncoordinated  pro.iects 
mentioned  by  this  study  Is  a  classic  case 
of  bureaucratic  overkill.  When  programs 
are  allowed  to  develop  without  thoueht 
to  their  Interr^'lation.ship.  the  left  hand 
often  does  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
is  doing 

In  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, for  example,  a  special  study  by 
the  Libran.'  of  Congress  notes- 

The  Federal  Government  now  spends  nearly 
84  billion  annually  on  research  and  develop- 
ment In  Us  own  laboratories,  bxit  it  does  not 
know  exactly  how  manv  laboratories  It  has, 
where  they  are.  what  kinds  of  people  work 
In  them  or  what  they  are  doing. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  testified 
before  Congress: 

There  are  15  to  30  separate  manpower  pro- 
grams administered  by  public  and  private 
agencies,  all  supported  by  federal  funds.  In 
each  major  U  S    metropolitan  area 

The.se  are  but  a  few-  illustrations  Many 
others  could  be  mentioned.  They  all  serve 
to  show,  however,  the  staggering  cost  of 
government  and  the  widespread  problem 
of  overlapping  projects 

Mr.  President,  it  was  estimated  re- 
cently by  the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc  .  that 
the  average  American  will  spend  two 
hours    and    25    minutes    of    his    8-hour 


working  day  this  year  to  earn  the  money 
he  needs  to  pay  for  his  1967  taxes. 

These  taxes  are  required  to  finance  the 
$4,281  a  second  it  costs  to  run  the  Fed- 
eral Cfovernment — that  is  $4,281  every 
second,  of  every  day,  of  every  week,  of 
every  month,  of  the  year. 

One  reason  for  this  tremendous  cost  is 
the  need  to  provide  additional  services  as 
our  [X)pulation  expands.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  is  another. 

Waste  and  duplication,  however,  need 
not  be  tolerated,  especially  when  evi- 
dence of  its  existence  is  so  readily  at 
hand.  For  example,  at  present  there  are 
approximately  33  Federal  agencies  en- 
gaged in  296  consumer  protection  activ- 
ities. There  are  220  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams administered  by  16  separate  de- 
partments and  agencies  The  deficit  of 
the  Post  Office  has  risen  from  $363  mil- 
lion in  1955  to  Si. 2  billion  today. 

Wastefulness  in  general,  and  of  pub- 
lic funds,  in  particular,  is  unjustified. 
Nonetheless,  economy  for  economy's  sake 
is  as  shortsighted  as  the  philosophy  of 
solving  all  problems  by  .spending  more 
money.  Continuous  thouglitful  planning 
and  coordination  of  effort  is  essential  if 
programs  in  need  of  funds  are  to  get 
them  and  unproductive  projects  are  to 
be  eliminated  t)efore  the  drain  they 
cause  on  the  public  purse  becomes  too 
burdensome. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Nations  Busi- 
ness be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    Your    Tax    Money    Is   Wasted 

Uncle  Sam.  still  trying  to  right  some  of 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  American  Indian, 
was  determined  to  bring  Twentieth  Century 
living  to  the  small  Quinault  tribe  which 
inhabits  the  rich  fishing  and  timber  country 
of  Washington  State's  lush  Olympic  Penin- 
sula. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  last  year 
launched  a  $200,000  project  to  provide  some 
20  all-electric  homes  for  the  Quinaults  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  any  Indian.  Tlie  first 
units,  completed  this  winter,  boast  the  lat- 
est in  gracious,  all-electric  living— electric 
ranges,  electric  refrigerators,  electric  base- 
board heating,  electric  washers  and  driers 
and  electric  hot-water  heating. 

In  February  the  first  seven  families  aban- 
doned their  run-down  shacks  and  moved 
into  their  new  dwellings  But  one  thing  was 
missing  Electricity.  The  nearest  power  line 
was  15  miles  from  the  tiny  Indian  com- 
munity of  Queets,  and  somebody  had  ne- 
glected to  consider  that  you  need  electricity 
to  bring  llvablllty  to  an  all-electric  home. 

The  Qulnaults  are  a  stole  people  and  they 
Improvised  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  fron- 
tier Redskin.  They  bought  kerosene  lamps, 
gasoline  heaters  and  stoves 

Pour  federal  and  three  state  and  county 
agencies  have  been  fighting  .since  early  last 
winter,  trying  to  pass  the  buck  to  one  an- 
other for  the  oversight  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  Is  Involved,  So  is  the  Rviral 
Electrification  Administration  which  has  had 
the  money  available  for  some  months  to  ex- 
tend the  power  line  to  the  Indian  village. 
National  Park  55€rvlce  still  can't  decide 
whether  to  let  the  line  go  overhead  or  under- 
ground (the  line  would  cut,  across  Olympla 
National  Parkl . 

The  blacked-out  Redskins  are  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  a  pervasive  federal  ailment.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  still  keeping  the  lights  down 
low  at  the  White  House.  But  w,a8t« — much 
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of  it  concealed  and  some  of  It  exposed — con- 
tinues to  permeate  the  federal  establishment. 

And  wh.le  otiice  heads  diligently  follow 
the  C.-iief  Executive's  admonition  to  econo- 
mize on  filing  cabinets  and  paper  clips,  you 
caa  eusily  obtain  a  government  grant  to 
study  everything  from  why  butterfly  wings 
are  yellow  to  the  history  of  comic  strips. 

W.aste  running  into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions abounds  in  the  national  government 
at  a  level  unprecedented  in  history.  It's  all 
around  you.  Some  of  it  is  shocking,  but  most 
of  It  is  accepted  as  a  necessary  way  of  life  In 
a  big  government. 

The  staff  director  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  of  Congress — one  charged 
with  keeping  a  close  rein  on  federal  spend- 
ing— f^.n;shed  flipping  through  the  1,916 
pages  of  the  1968  national  budget  during  an 
Interview  with  a  Nation's  Business  editor 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders: 

"Government  waste?  It's  all  over  the  place. 
But  how  do  you  root  it  out? 

"The  sad  fact  is  the  government  has  grown 
so  huge  you  lust  can't  put  your  finger  on 
where  and  how  all  the  money  is  being  spent. 

"We  l>ok  for  waste  all  the  time  but  It's 
elusive.  Not  even  the  hardest-working  com- 
mittees of  Congress  or  the  army  of  auditors 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office  can  turn 
It  all  up. 

•Suffice  It  to  say,  we're  doing  the  very  best 
we  can." 

WHY     THEY'RE     ALARMED 

Everyone  Is  alarmed  over  this  proliferating 
government  w.iste-the  taxpayer,  the  busl- 
nessm.in.  many  members  of  Congress,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike. 

Flagrant  examples  of  bungling  abound: 

Luxury  lodges  in  Oklahoma.  ARA  financed, 
$600,000  m  the  red.  Cost:  $10  million. 

Housing  built  so  deep  In  the  boondocks 
that  Rio  slum-dwellers  prefer  their  shanty- 
town  shack5.  Cost:  $3.5  million. 

USCV  rush  order  for  typewriters  to  meet 
a  deadline  that  didn't  exist.  Cost:  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

WAVE  barracks  In  Maryland,  built  after 
Navy  ordered  the  women  shipped  to  Florida. 
Cost    $1.2  million. 

Misfit  locomotives  shipped  to  Thailand. 
Cost;  $1  million. 

Growing  concern  over  the  nnushroomlng 
scope  of  the  problem  is  perhaps  best  Illus- 
trated in  some  recent  developments: 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, with  a  majority  of  Its  Democratic  and 
Republican  members  approving,  hoisted  a 
warning  flag  against  steadily  mounting  fed- 
eral spending.  It  urged  in  a  report: 

"Federal  expenditures  that  are  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  national  defense  of  our 
economic  growth  or  welfare  must  be  sharply 
reduced.  Congress  must  find  ways  to  reduce 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1968  by  at  least  $5 
billion  to  $6  billion  per  year." 

Groundwork  is  being  laid  for  a  broad- 
scale  Investigation  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  against  wasteful  and  need- 
less government  spending.  Heretofore,  such 
investigations  have  been  undertaken  by  In- 
dividual subcommittees,  seldom  If  ever  by 
the  full  committee  Itself. 

The  General  Accounting  Oflilce,  an  Inde- 
pendent arm  of  Congress.  Is  quietly  planning 
to  shift  its  attack  in  an  effort  to  unearth 
even  more  waste  than  it  has  in  the  past.  To 
bolster  It.s  already  formidable  force  of  2,200 
auditors,  GAO  will  start  recruiting  special- 
ists in  such  fields  as  economics.  Industrial 
management,  engineering,  public  and  busi- 
ness administration,  mathematics  and  other 
fields 

Chairman  George  Mahon  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  called  on  each 
member  of  the  House  to  tell  him  personally 
where  every  cent  of  "fat"  can  be  slashed 
from  the  massive  federal   budget. 

Rep.  Mahon's  concern  came  through  loud 
and  clear  In  these  words : 


"It  does  look  a  bit  Incongruous  that  at  a 
time  when  the  gross  national  product  is  esti- 
mated to  be  almost  $800  billion,  and  when 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  requiring  less  than 
four  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
that  we  should  be  facing  a  budget  deiicit  of 
between  $8  billion  and  $18  billion  in  a  single 
year." 

THE  TIP  OF  THE  ICEBERG 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  examples  of 
sheer  waste  are  brought  to  the  public's  at- 
tention each  year.  They  are  Irrefutable. 

Many  do  not  exceed  a  few  thousand  dollars 
but  others  soar  Into  the  millions.  This  Is 
the  waste  that  comes  to  light.  It  may  be 
only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

Perhaps  the  single  major  culprit  Is  dupli- 
cation. Everywhere  you  turn  you  find  one 
government  agency's  work  overlapping  an- 
other's. For  instance: 

Today,  there  are  more  than  260  federal 
poverty  programs  administered  by  16  sepa- 
rate departments  and  agencies.  Five  agencies 
are  Involved  in  administering  federal  pro- 
grams lor  community  water  supply,  sewers 
and  sewage  treatment  facilities.  Almost  60 
programs  are  devoted  solely  to  vocational 
education. 

"Such  waste  and  Inefllclency  need  not  be 
tolerated,"  says  Sen.  James  B.  Pearson  (R- 
Kans.).  He  Is  calling  for  a  new  Hoover-type 
Commission  on  government  economy. 

It  takes  people  to  run  all  these  programs. 
They  are  not  In  short  supply.  The  ranks  of 
government  workers  is  expanding  corstn.ntly. 

In  December,  1965,  President  Johnson  made 
headlines  when  he  announced  he  was  cut- 
ting the  celling  on  federal  employees  by 
25,000.  Well,  the  celling  was  lowered,  but  not 
the  number  of  men  and  women  on  the  gov- 
ernment payroll. 

When  the  President  assumed  office  in 
November,  1963,  there  were  1,444.409  civilian 
employees  In  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment, apart  from  civilian  employees  In  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

By  December,  1965,  when  he  called  for  a 
lower  celling,  their  numbers  had  risen  to 
1,493.214. 

Since  the  celling  was  lowered,  some  300,000 
additional  nondefense  workers  have  been 
added.  Including  pay  raises  this  Increase  Is 
costing  taxpayers  another  $725  million 
annually. 

Almost  everyone  you  talk  wlth^ln  Con- 
gress or  in  the  government  agencies — will  say 
the  place  to  look  for  waste  Is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  With  some  $75.5  billion. 
more  than  half  of  the  budget,  going  Into 
defense  this  seems  understandable.  However. 
It  Is  also  the  most  difficult  area  to  smoke  out 
evidence  of  waste. 

Congressional  committees  devote  endless 
hours  going  over  defense  spending,  yet  their 
members  agree  discouraglngly  this  is  an 
almost  Impossible  task.  Size,  security  and  the 
Inevitable  confusion  arising  from  the  Viet 
Nam  War  make  the  Pentagon  almost  opaque. 

It's  just  about  anyone's  guess  how  much 
money  gushes  down  the  drain  in  the  gov- 
ernment's far-flung  research  programs.  At 
present  $16  billion  is  channeled  into  federal 
research  and  development.  This  means  the 
government  is  supporting  two  thirds  of  the 
nation's  R&D  and  financing  75  per  cent  of 
all  research  going  on  in  universities. 

Research  provides  a  typical  example  of 
how  the  government  operates. 

Some  40,000  university  professors  are 
spending  all  or  part  of  their  time  exclusively 
on  research  for  Uncle  Sam.  This  takes  them 
away  from  the  classroom. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  spends 
millions  on  aid  to  higher  education  to  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  talent  to  make  up  for 
the  shortage  of  university   Instructors. 

A  similar  Incongruity  exists  In  the  U.S. 
student  exchange  program.  Thousands  of 
foreign  students  come  to  this  country  to 
learn  and  then  are  unwilling  to  return  home. 
Many    take   up    permanent    residence    here. 


Their   own  countries   are  angered  over  this 
"brain   drain"   by   the  United  States. 

But  we  have  a  way  of  correcting  that. 
Our   Agency    for   International    Development 

turns  a.round  and  trains  scientists  in  the  very 
countries  hurt  by  the  "brain  drain." 

WHAT  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  FOUND 

A  special  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
tells  another  aspect  of  the  story: 

"The  federal  government  now  spends  near- 
ly $4  billion  annually  on  research  and  devel- 
opment in  its  own  laboratories,  but  it  does 
net  know  exactly  how  many  laboratories  it 
has.  where  they  are,  what  kinds  of  people 
work  in  them  or  what  they  are  doing," 

If  you're  worried  about  environmental  p>o!- 
lution.  don't.  The  government  has  research 
under  way  in  192  laboratories  run  by  nine 
separate    agencies. 

Once  the  government  builds  a  laboratory  it 
almost  never  closes  it  down.  The  Library  of 
Congress  even  discovered  that  when  Uncle 
Sam  wants  to  undertake  a  new  research  proj- 
ect he  doesn't  always  seek  out  an  existing 
laboratory — he    simply   builds   a    new   one. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Investigation 
tvirned  up  these  findings i 

Some  agencies  are  uncertain  about  the 
existence  or  location  of  their  own  labora- 
tories. In  others,  top  management  gives  con- 
flicting answers  on  the  work  being  done. 

Complete  information  on  projects  being 
undertaken  by  federal  laboratories  and  the 
cost  of  thoi-e  projects  is  not  available. 

The  cost  of  research  performed  by  these 
laboratories  cannot  be  determined  in  a  uni- 
form manner  becauje  of  variations  in  ac- 
counting for  major  items  of  cost,  such  as 
expensive  equipment,  even  within  a  single 
agency. 

Research  activity  hasn't  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
whose  purpose  is  to  concentrate  on  the  so- 
called  war  en  poverty  As  of  June  30.  1966, 
OEO  had  dished  out  $7,788,365  on  assess- 
ments, evalu.itions  and  inquiries.  It  Is  not  yet 
clear  how  many  people  this  has  helped  or 
will  help  remove  from  the,  public  dole. 

If  heavy  research  spending  will  accomplish 
international  control  of  arms  the  world  is 
in  good  shape.  The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  created  by  the  late 
Pre-sident  Kennedy  in  1962,  already  has 
kicked  out  $25  million  for  various  research 
projects.  This  is  only  slightly  less  than  half 
of  its  total  $53.8  million  appropriations. 

No  federal  agency  is  willing  to  settle  for 
less  than  the  most  ambitious  research  pro- 
gram as  long  as  Congress  keeps  the  money 
rolling  in.  At  least  one  agency — the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — was  prepared  to  admit 
this.  It  happened  during  a  hearing  before  a 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  when 
the  AEC  appeared  to  Justify  a  request  of 
$5.37  million  for  research  on  "terrestrial  and 
freshwater  ecology." 

After  an  AEC  witness  reeled  off  a  long  list 
of  items  which  the  agency  would  research, 
acting  Chairman  Jamie  L.  Whltten  (D-Mlss.) 
interrupted  to  point  out  that  the  program 
as  presented  was  projected  at  least  five  years 
ahead. 

"What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  by  that 
time."  Rep.  Whltten  Inquired. 

"By  that  time  we  hope  to  have  an  appro- 
priation of  $20  million."  the  witners  replied 
quite  candidly. 

The  taxpayer  gets  nicked  two  ways  when 
waste  occurs  in  federally  financed  manpower 
programs,  which  now  cost  $2.1  billion  a 
year.  When  they  flop,  they  miss  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  transforming  "tax  eaters"  into 
taxpayers. 

COMPETING    AGAINST    EACH    OTHER 

In  a  recent  survey  of  federal  manpower 
programs  for  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State  University,  Sar  A.  Levitan  and 
Garth  L.  Mangum  cite  these  "horror  stories," 
admittedly  not  typical : 
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Th*  personnel  director  of  a  large  retail 
firm  complained  that  Job  developers  from 
aa  many  aa  70  different  federally  funded  local 
programs  vLslted  tus  office  regularly  seeltlng 
jobs  for  Uielr  disadvantaged  clients 

Operators  of  federally  financed,  on-the- 
job  training  programs,  which  reimburse  em- 
ployers for  training  expenditures,  have  been 
known  to  bid  against  each  other  with  tax 
money  to  persuade  employers  to  establish 
programs. 

Employers  already  conducting  employee 
training  at  lhe!r  own  expense  have  been  of- 
fered training  subsidies  for  these  etr.p.uvees. 

How  can  this  happen?  Testifying  before 
Congress,  Labor  Secretary  W.  WHlard  Wlrtz 
gave  a  clue 

"There  are  15  to  30  separate  manpower  pro- 
grams administered  by  public  and  private 
agencies,  al!  supported  by  federal  funds.  In 
each  major  C  S    metropolitan  area." 

Mouse  Republican  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  of 
Michigan  Is  among  a  growing  number  of  Con- 
gressmen disturbed  o. er  heavy  spending. 

"I'm  talking  about  millions  of  dollars 
spent  on  beautifying  America  while  the 
number  of  GI's  killed  or  wounded  passes  the 
SO. 000  mark  in  a  war  costing  us  nearly  82 
bllUon   a   month."   he  points   out. 

Rep.  Ford  says  he  checked  Into  reports  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  planning  to  spend  a  half-million 
dollars  to  develop  a  dance  and  theater  cur- 
riculum and  fovind  It  was  true.  The  money 
was  released  under  Titles  3  and  4  of  the  Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education  Act. 

Thafs  Federal  aid  to  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools 

The  money  Is  to  establish  laboratory  the- 
aters in  Providence,  R  I  ,  and  New  Orleans. 
La.  The  Idea.  Rep.  Ford  was  told.  Is  to  find 
out  how  to  use  the  arts  to  teach  youngsters 
who  can't  learn  fmm  books. 

THE   »AT   IN   THE   BfOCET 

"The  Presidents  -5135  billion  fiscal  1968 
budget  not  only  Is  fat  -but  It  has  plenty  of 
fat  In  it,"  Rep  Ford  asserts  "We  In  the  Con- 
gress who  care  about  the  taxpayer  Intend  to 
cut  out  £is  much  of  it  as  we  can  We  know 
we  can  do  it  without  cutting  necessary  serv- 
ices. We  know  the  people  want  It  done  " 

The  Economic  Development  Agency,  while 
less  controversial  than  the  old  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  It  replaced,  has  been 
getting  Its  lumps  In  Congress  for  some  of  its 
lending  practices 

EDA  put  up  «975.000  toward  a  «1  5  million 
clay  pipe  plant  at  Seminole.  Okla  .  a  project 
criticized  by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee.  Said  the 
subcommittee: 

"The  existing  pian'i  <  in  the  area)  have  In- 
dicated that  statistics  will  show  that  existing 
facilities  .serving  the  area  have  more  than 
sufficient  capacity  of  products  available  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  area  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministration did  not  properly  Investigate  the 
markets  before  granting  the  loan." 

Right  now  the  agency  Is  trying  to  ball  out 
a  project  It  Inherited  from  the  old  ARA— 
two  plush  lodges  with  recreational  facilities 
on  a  man-made  lake  in  Oklahoma.  They  were 
financed  by  a  »1  3  million  grant  and  a  $9 
million  loan 

So  far.  the  operators  of  this  taxpayer- 
supported  spa  have  missed  nearly  a  half- 
million  dollars  In  !nterf?t  paymerits  .md  a 
$110,000  payment  on  the  principal  At  one 
point  recently  EDA  was  thinking  of  finan- 
cing, again  at  public  expense,  a  professional 
management  study  to  figure  out  how  to  make 
the  project  pay  off. 

Waste  underlies  much  of  the  criticism 
leveled  nt  foreign  aid,  even  among  friends 
of  the  program  Rep  Thomas  B  Curtis  iR- 
Mo  )  told  the  House  during  floor  debate  this 
spring: 

"My  criticism  h-as  been  directed  .  par- 
ticularly to  the  manner  In  which  the  money 
U  spent  or  Invested  because.  In  my  Judgment. 
It  has  been  grossly  misspent  and  Invested  " 


Rep  Charles  Goodell  (R-N.Y).  following 
an  Inspection  tour  of  Brazil  in  which  he  sur- 
veyed US  -fina;:ced  school  construction,  re- 
ported to  the  House: 

Many  schools  suffered  from  inadequate 
construction  and  In  some  there  was  danger 
of  roofs  or  walls  collapsing.  Contracts  were 
awarded  to  unregistered  firms  on  a  noncom- 
petitive basis,  with  changes  later  permitting 
contractors   to  double   the  award   price 

Schools  constructed  under  the  agreement 
were  allowed  to  deteriorate  with  no  provision 
In  most  cases  for  even  minimal  maintenance. 

Probably  nowhere  In  the  world  do  people 
live  m  greater  squalor  than  those  unfortu- 
nates who  Inhabit  the  miserable  favela 
(Shantytowni  section  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  A 
generous  America  contributed  83.5  million 
toward  construction  of  19,000  homes  to  give 
these  people  a  better  way  of  life. 

But  the  project  was  a  complete  flop.  The 
homes  were  built  30  miles  from  Rio  and  the 
intended  residents  would  have  had  to  spend 
up  to  a  third  of  their  paltry  income  merely 
commuting  to  Jobs  la  the  city  Consequently, 
they  chose  to  remain  In  the  favelas.  Says 
Rep.  Goodell: 

"When  It  Is  understood  what  83  5  million 
could  have  accomplished  In  developing 
resource-backed  community  action  within 
the  favelas  themselves,  the  enormity  of  this 
kind  of  waste  Is  galling  ' 

HEW    H.INDS    tT    OITT 

You  might  also  ponder  the  attitude  toward 
the  public  dollar  of  one  giant  agency — HEW. 

Both  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee have  been  trying  to  recover  millions  of 
dollars  spent  by  HEW  that  are  piling  up  In 
two  quarters.  Some  Institutions  receiving 
federal  research  money  from  HEW  far  In  ad- 
vance of  the  time  they  would  use  It  placed 
It  In  Interest-bearing  Investments.  Other  In- 
stitutions received  overpayments  from  the 
h;overnment  as  a  result  of  a  formula  based  on 
a  percentage  of  total  research  costs  rather 
than  actual  expenses   incurred. 

Both  the  Interest  and  the  overcharges  be- 
long to  the  government.  It  Is  contended  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  has  been  a  ma- 
jor offender.  Potential  recovery  from  one  large 
grantee  alone  would  amount  to  $412,000  In 
overpayments  At  one  point  last  year  an  ap- 
propriations bill  carried  a  specific  provision 
forbidding  any  attempt  to  recover  these 
funds.  HEW  argued  that  If  It  tried  to  collect 
it  would  cost  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
claim. 

Chairman  Lister  HUl  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  looked  Into 
the  matter  and  found  some  gross  Inaccuracies 
m  the  HEW  explanation  He  virtually  accused 
the  agency  of  lying.  Said  the  SenaUir.  "We 
now  have  the  facts  and  find  that  the  Depart- 
ment's statement  Is  not  Justified  by  the 
facts. '■  The  provision  barring  recovering  of 
the  funds  was  promptly  knocked  out  of  the 
bin. 

Unquestionably,  war  and  waste  are  prac- 
tically synonymous.  American  observers  visit- 
ing Viet  Nam  question,  however,  how  much 
waste  could  be  avoided  by  better  planning 
and  organization. 

Sen  Edward  Brooke  iR-Mass.)  Is  one  who 
recently  surveyed  the  tangle  and  confusion  of 
American  supplies  and  materiel  pouring  Into 
that  embittered  war  zone.  On  his  return  he 
said: 

"The  problem  is  one  of  seemingly  unre- 
solvable  congestion  Commodities,  sometimes 
perishable  ones,  do  remain  unloaded  In  ships 
and  barges  docked  In  the  port  for  weeks  and 
sometimes  months  Poorly  planned  shipping 
schedules  contribute  to  this  as  does  the  fluc- 
tuating Saigon  market. 

"Goods  ordered  when  prices  are  high  may 
not  arrive  luitll  such  prices  have  fallen  con- 
siderably In  such  an  event,  consignees  often 
prefer  to  leave  the  cargo  In  port  rather  than 


claim  It  and  suffer  a  loss  caused  by  low 
prices." 

In  this  connection.  Rep.  Clarence  Long 
(D-Md  ).  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  wrote  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  Chairman  George  Mahon: 

"There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  Congres- 
sional investigation  Into  the  continued  ac- 
cusations of  waste,  port  congestion.  In- 
efficiency In  cargo  operations.  .  .  ." 

He  also  complained  that  Congress  has  lost 
control  of  over  $600  million  of  deferred 
military  construction — projects  approved  In 
one  year  but  not  necessarily  built  until  sev- 
eral years  later. 

For  example,  says  Rep.  Long,  a  WAVE  bar- 
racks was  recently  completed  at  Balnbrldge, 
Md  ,  to  the  tune  of  $1,2  nallllon.  It  was 
started  In  late  1965,  the  same  month  a  de- 
cision was  made  to  move  the  whole  WAVE 
facility  to  Orlando,  Fla. 

There  Is  a  natural  suspicion  that  some 
segments  of  the  military  are  taking  advan- 
tiige  of  the  war  crisis  to  feather  their  nests 
while  the  money  is  flowing  freely. 

Rep  Robert  L.  F,  Slkes  (D-Fla.).  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriation's  unit, 
hints  at  that  In  this  statement: 

"Obviously,  some  Items  are  more  critical 
to  the  war  than  other  Items,  In  some  areas. 
It  may  be,  and  let  us  be  frank  about  this — 
it  may  be  that  the  services  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  situation  to  obtain 
facilities  when  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
obtained  them  at  this  time." 

USDA'S    OVEtSICHT 

Waste  runs  rampant  In  other  big.  federal 
departments.  Last  year  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  placed  a  rush  order  for  2,900 
special  typewriters  which  cost  more  than 
$500  each.  As  a  consequence.  USDA  spent 
$1,500,000,  or  $500,000  more  than  necessary 
if  It  had  taken  competitive  bids  on  the 
machines. 

Why  the  rush? 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  Service 
said  It  had  to  meet  a  deadline  of  Jan.  1, 
1967.  for  reporting  on  payments  to  farmers. 
If  the  Department  had  merely  checked.  It 
would  have  found  that  an  amendment  es- 
tablishing the  deadline  had  been  defeated 
and  was  not  In  the  law. 

In  another  area.  USDA  was  convinced  that 
meat  packers  and  processors  were  moving 
unduly  into  the  field  of  commercial  feeding 
of  cattle  which  the  Department  felt  should 
be  handled  by  the  farmers.  Claiming  this 
was  b<x)sting  cattle  prices,  it  ordered  a  study 
to  prove  its  point.  According  to  reports,  the 
study  cost  some  $50,000. 

The  Industry  questioned  the  honesty  of 
the  USDA  Investigation.  Not  only  did  the 
Department  use  five-year-old  statistics  but 
it  reached  Its  conclusions— vinfavorable  to 
the  Industry — after  talking  with  only  a  half- 
dozen  companies. 

So  now  USDA  Is  making  another  study.  It 
Is  expected  to  cost  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  first  one.  But  this  time  It  is  Interrogating 
130  comi>anles  and  using  statistics  compiled 
in  1965  and  1966. 

At  least  the  Industry  feels  It  will  get  a 
fairer  shake  from  the  government,  though 
the  initial  toO.OOO  study  was  a  waste. 

It's  one  thing  to  send  the  wrong  spirkplugs 
to  an  Army  depot  in  Germany  but  how  do 
you  explain  sending  12  locomotives  of  the 
wrong  kind  to  Thailand''  That's  what  the 
Army  did  and  it  w;is  caught  flat-footed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

It  was  a  simple  mistake.  Army  supply  of- 
ficials neglected  to  determine  exactly  what 
locomotives  were  best  suited  for  Thailand's 
needs.  The  price  tag  for  buying  and  ship- 
ping a  dozen  engines  across  the  Pacific:  81 
million.  But  this  was  eventually  rectified. 
The  Army  went  out  and  bought  a  dozen  more 
of  the  right  kind  and  plunked  down  $2  3  mil- 
lion to  correct  the  goof. 
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There  are  definite  rewards  In  being  a  rural 
mall  carrier  if  you  get  the  right  route.  Some 
lucky  carriers  In  the  Cincinnati  postal  re- 
gion were  malting  up  to  $8.41  an  hour  until 
GAO  blew  the  whistle. 

For  years  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  paying  its  rural  carriers  salaries  based 
on  the  length  of  their  route  rather  than  on 
the  amount  of  mall  they  dropped  off. 

Under  GAO  prodding  the  Post  Office  Is  now 
paying  Its  carriers  salaries  based  on  a  more 
realistic  formula — how  much  work  they  ac- 
tually i>erform.  Mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill? 
It's  now  saving  the  taxpayers  an  estimated 
856  million  a  year. 

PLUM    FOR    POK    SCHOLARS 

You  can  study  virtually  anything  In  the 
world  if  you  know  where  to  find  the  right 
grant  in  Washington.  And  one  of  the  most 
Intriguing  places  for  heady  subjects  Is  the 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Htunan- 
Itles. 

How  about  a  $5,000  grant  to  develop  a 
"bibliography  of  the  criticism  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe"?  Sorry,  somebody  got  that  one  first. 

Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall  (R-Mo.)  has  been 
keeping  a  close  lookout  on  goings-on  at 
NFAH  and  he's  disturbed  over  some  of  his 
findings.  On  the  Edgar  Allen  Poe  study,  he 
wonders  why  you  couldn't  step  Into  any  good 
library,  check  the  card  catalogs  and  come 
up  with  a  substantial  list  of  antl-Poe  writ- 
ings. 

The  Foundation  Is  passing  out  almost  $1 
million  for  such  studies.  For  Instance,  Uncle 
Sam  Is  spending  $18,000  to  ascertain  whether 
Edmund  Burke  wrote  the  "18th  Century 
Journal."  812.650  for  a  "Literary  Investiga- 
tion of  American  Popular  Culture." 

Dr  Hall  (he  is  a  physician)  Is  particularly 
exercised  over  one  such  grant  and  went  be- 
fore a  House  Appropriations  subcommittee 
recently  to  complain.  It  Involved  an  $8,700 
grant  to  Dr.  David  Kunzle  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  to  study 
the  history  of  the  comic  strip. 

Dr.  Kunzle,  the  Congressman  revealed,  Is 
not  an  American  citizen.  Not  only  that  but 
the  professor  has  been  actively  opp>oslng 
America's  presence  In  Viet  Nam.  Said  Dr. 
Hall: 

"He  has  no  reservations  about  biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  him,  about  accepting  funds 
from  our  Treasury  while  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  those  who  are  dally  spilling  American 
blood,  and  whose  taxes  Incidentally  help 
pay  his  federal  subsidy." 

Congressman  Hall  Is  not  against  comic 
strips,  he  assures  you.  Especially  Dick  Tracy. 
And  on  that  score  he  told  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

"Perhaps  if  more  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  read  Dick  Tracy  they  would  have  a 
greater  awareness  of  our  rising  crime  rate 
and  some  of  the  5-4  decisions  of  the  Court 
would  have  been  reversed." 


RETREAT  TAX  SHARING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  before  it  this  year  scores  of  so-called 
tax-sharing  proposals.  These  have  been 
offered  as  means  of  redressing  the  fiscal 
imbalance  among  the  various  levels  of 
government  and  of  strengthening  the 
federal  system.  Among  these  proposals 
is  a  wide  range  of  methods  and  ap- 
proach, but  most  have  this  in  common: 
They  would  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment serve  as  collector  of  taxes  and  re- 
turn some  percentage  of  tax  revenues  to 
the  States  with  few  if  any  controls 
attached. 

I  agree  that  there  is  fiscal  imbalance 
among  the  several  levels  of  government 
and  that  the  federal  system  needs  to 
be  strengthened.  I  do  not  agree,  how- 


ever, that  the  way  to  strengthen  State 
government  is  to  give  it  successive  in- 
fusions of  Federal  money  which  will 
enable  it  to  continue  to  avoid  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  its  own  fiscal 
resources  to  support  a  more  active  role 
in  the  governmental  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tion. That  is  the  way  to  hasten  the  de- 
cline of  State  government  and  to  induce 
a  dangerous  degree  of  dependence  by 
States  on  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  underscored  by  the  diflSculty 
which  Governor  Romney,  of  Michigan, 
has  recently  encountered  with  his  tax 
reform  measures.  An  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  16,  1967, 
makes  the  point  that  it  is  this  kind  of 
evasion  of  State  responsibility  even 
more  than  an  expanding  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy that  is  dangerously  under- 
mining State  government. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  the  tax- 
sharing  proposals  now  pending  in 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Retreat  From  Tax  Sharing 

The  echoea  that  are  coming  out  of  Lan- 
sing provide  a  strange  commentary  on  the 
debate  in  Washington  on  tax-sharing.  Gov- 
ernor Romney  Is  struggling  against  great 
odds  to  induce  the  Michigan  Legislature  to 
pass  an  Income  tax.  All  the  political  leaders 
seem  to  agree  that  some  additional  taxa- 
tion Is  essential  to  meet  the  state's  obliga- 
tions. Yet  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
voted  down  the  Governor's  tax  reform  pro- 
gram, and  the  question  of  whether  they  can 
be  Induced  to  enact  an  Income  tax  of  any 
sort  Is  still  wide  open. 

'While  Michigan  Congressmen  are  pleading 
for  a  share  of  the  Federal  Income  tax,  the 
state  legislators  are  balking  at  the  Idea  of 
an  Income  tax  of  their  own.  They  would 
rather  let  Congress  take  the  rap.  It  Is  this 
evasion  of  state  responsibilities  even  more 
than  an  expanding  Federal  bureaucracy  that 
Is  dangerously  undermining  state  govern- 
ment. 

Sponsors  of  numerous  tax-sharing  bills 
before  Congress  exctise  their  circuitous  ap- 
proach to  critical  state  problems  by  saying 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  dried  up 
tax  resources.  But  this  Is  demonstrable  non- 
sense. All  of  the  more  progressive  states 
have  Income  taxes,  and  the  direct  collection 
of  this  revenue  by  the  states  Is  not  more 
painful  than  the  national  Income  tax.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  local  Income  taxes  are 
less  painful,  because  they  can  be  deducted 
from  Income  In  calculating  the  Federal  tax. 

The  only  kind  of  tax-sharing  that  Is  com- 
patible with  our  Federal  system  Is  a  national 
Incentive  to  the  states  to  put  their  own  rev- 
enue laws  In  order.  Michigan,  for  example. 
Instead  of  pleading  for  return  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  Income  tax  Its  citizens  pay  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  as  some  of  the  tax-sharing 
bills  provide,  could  more  appropriately  col- 
lect through  its  own  machinery  a  state  sur- 
tax equal  to  6  per  cent  of  the  Federal  tax. 
We  would  like  to  see  Congress  give  Michigan, 
and  all  the  other  states,  an  Incentive  to  do 
this.  But  Congress  ought  not  to  usurp  their 
revenue-raising  function. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  tax-sharing  plans 
would  reward  the  states  for  facing  up  to 
their  own  revenue  problems.  Representative 
Laird's  bill  would  grant  a  40  per  cent  tax 
credit  to  F'ederal  taxpayers  for  all  state 
and  local  taxes  paid.  This  seems  to  us  a  con- 
structive approach  so  far  as  it  goes.  A  still 
larger  credit  against  Federal  taxes  might  be 
allowed   for   state   and   local    income   taxes 


p)ald  as  an  Incentive  to  the  enactment  of 
modern  tax  laws  within  the  states.  There  are 
many  ways  of  helping  the  states,  but  the 
basic  aim  should  be  to  get  sotind  tax  laws 
on  their  own  books  Instead  of  tunneling  rev- 
enue for  local  purfKees  through  Washing- 
ton. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE  FED- 
ERATION OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
STATES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Rocky  Mountain  States  met 
in  Cheyenne  on  April  20,  1967.  At  that 
meeting  the  federation  passed  three  res- 
olutions which  have  great  importance  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

The  first  resolution  urged  the  formula- 
tion of  immediate  policy  for  the  leasing 
of  oil  sha'e  and  associated  minerals 
wh*ch  would  encourage  the  participation 
of  pii\ate  industry  with  Government  in 
research,  development,  and  exploitation 
of  these  resources  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  public  interests.  It  was  the 
expression  of  the  federation  that  the  de- 
velopment of  these  minerals  was  a  matter 
of  vital  national  importance. 

The  second  resolution  established  an 
Energy  and  Resource  Committee  among 
the  Rocky  Moimtain  States. 

The  third  resolution  called  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
so  that  coal  lands  lying  along  our  western 
railroads  could  be  developed  fully  and 
efficiently. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resohjtion  of  Federation  or  Rockt  Motin- 
TAiN  States.  Inc. 

(To  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monojxily.  Senator  PHiLrp  A. 
Hart,  Chairman ) 

Whereas  the  development  of  oil  shale  and 
associated  minerals  Is  a  matter  of  vital  na- 
tional  Importance;    and 

Whereas  the  technology  of  the  recovery  of 
oil  from  oil  shale  Is  a  complex  research  prob- 
lem necessitating  broad  cooperation  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  Including 
universities;    and 

Whereas  the  research  necessary  In  oil  shale 
development  Is  large,  complex  and  of  long 
duration,  and  In  order  for  private  cooperation 
mtist  have  the  promise  of  commercial  return 
within  a  reasonable  time:  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States  urges  upon  the  federal 
government  the  formulation  of  an  Immedi- 
ate policy  for  the  leasing  of  oil  shale  and 
associated  minerals  which  would  encourage 
the  participation  of  private  Industry  ■with 
government  in  research,  development,  and 
exploitation  of  these  resources  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  public  Interests. 
Further,  that  efforts  be  directed  to  resolve 
all  legislative,  legsd,  and  judicial  problems  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Cheyenke,  Wyo.,  April  20,  1967. 

RESOLtmoN  OF  Federation  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  Inc. 

( To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federation 
of  Rocky  Mountain  States) 

Whereas  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  is 
blessed  with  the  world's  greatest  energy 
resource  raw  materials,  oil  and  gas,  uranium, 
coal,  oil  shale,  and  water  and 

■Whereas  the  development  of  these  energy 
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resources  Is  of  vital  economic  Importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  region  and  the  national 
Interest     now  therefore,  be  It 

Reiol't'd.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Federation  of  Rot-ky  Mountain  Slates 
Instruct  Its  administrative  staff  to  form  an 
"Energy  and  Resource  Committee"  from 
among  the  member  states  to  further  efforts 
being  made  in  the  several  states  for  the 
development  of  these  Important  energy  re- 
sources That  such  a  committee  concern 
Itself  with  an  Information  effort  to  coordi- 
nate activities  already  underway  In  tht-se 
energy  fields,  that  such  Inventory  of  Infor- 
mation be  made  available  to  the  several 
states  Involved,  and  that  the  committee 
assist  in  the  development  of  individual  state 
areas  of  excellence  in  the  energy  develop- 
ment field. 

Submitted  for  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
Stantet  K.  Hj*tha\^'ay, 
Govern  jr.  State  of  Wuoming 

Cheyenne.   Wto  ,  Apnl  20.   1967. 

I  The  State  of  Wyoming  offers  to  chair 
such  a  committee  should  It  be  formed  i 

RESOt-tmoN  OF  Fedeb.\tion  or  Rocky 
Mountain  States.  Inc. 
Whereas  there  are  vast  amounts  of  unde- 
veloped coal  reserves  la  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states    of    which    a    significant    portion    are 
located  '.n  the  railroad  land  grant  areas;  and 
Whereas   -.he   mining  of  coaj  for  railroad 
fuel    upon    the    public    lands    and    railroad 
lands  In  the  railroad  land  grant  areas  ceased 
with   the  dieseUzation   of  the  railroads   fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  bringing  at>out  wide- 
spread   unemployment    in    the    coal    mining 
Industry  and  depressed  economic  conditions 
in  the  coal  m.nlng  areas  In  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tain states,  and 

Whereiis,  the  rapid  growth  of  population 
and  industry  in  the  west,  with  resulting 
demand  for  electric  enerijty  Is  creating  an 
Immediate  opportunity  and  urstent  need  for 
utilization  Of  such  coal  reserves  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states:  and 

Where.ts  Che  utilization  of  such  coal  re- 
serves for  the  manufacture  of  gisoline  and 
petrol  chemicals  is  another  major  develop- 
ment which  IS  Just  around  the  corner  and 
should  be  encouraged;   and 

Whereas  Section  2(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  which  prohibits  railroads 
from  hiving  an  interest  in  federal  coal  leases 
exrept  for  railroad  purposes  la  states  where 
their  railroad  lines  are  located,  and  the 
acreage  limitation  therein  contained,  is  an 
Impediment  to  the  development  of  the  fed- 
eral and  adjoining  railroad  owned  coal  re- 
serves :n  the  Und  grant  areas,   and 

Whereas  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  Inc  ,  is  dedicated  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  industrial  development  and  eco- 
nomic progress  In  the  Rocky  Mount  iln  states 
and  believes  that  artlflclai  barrier  to  such 
progress  such  as  Section  2(ci  of  the  Mineral 
LeTSing  Act  should  be  removed;  and 

Whereas  the  repe.Hl  of  Section  2(:)  of  the 
Mineral  Leading  Act  of  1P20  will  stimulate  a 
flow  of  new  capital  Investment  and  addi- 
tional Job  opportunities  which  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  economic  growth  nf  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states  NOW  THEREFORE,  be  It 
Resolved.  That  the  Federation  of  Rocky 
Mount  iln  Stites,  Inc  endorses  the  repeal  of 
Section  2(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  .\ct  of 
1920  and  .supports  the  enactment  of  .ill  bills 
pendtnt;  h.>fore  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  that  purpose,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwirded  to  Congressman  Wayne  N.  As- 
plnall.  Chairman  of  the  House  C'lmmlttee 
on  Interl'T  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  Congress- 
man Ed  Edraondson,  Chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittee vn  Mines  and  Minerals  of  said  house 
coniml'.tee.  .md  to  each  member  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  from  the  states 
represented  by  this  Federation. 


\UCHIG.\N   PE>fNIES   FOR  VIETNAM 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  associated  witli  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce,  I  am  especially  proud  to 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
"Michigan  Pennies  for  Vietnam"  proj- 
ect, one  of  the  many  programs  that  the 
Michigan  Jaycees  have  adopted  over 
the  years. 

The  real  victims  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict are  the  children  who.  through  the 
terrible  devastation  and  destruction  of 
war.  are  denied  adequate  housing  and 
medical  care. 

The  Michigan  Jaycees  have  embarked 
upon  a  program  as  a  part  of  "Micliigan 
Week."  May  21-27.  to  enable  the  sch(X)l- 
chlldren  of  Micliigan  to  contribute  funds 
for  tlie  construction  of  a  hospital-or- 
phanage in  South  Vietnam,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Michigan  men  who  have 
fought  and  died  in  that  country. 

Schoolchildren  will  donate  a  penny 
a  meal  during  "Michigan  Week"  to 
raise  the  $180,000  necessary  to  construct 
the  facility  with  the  assistance  of  "Proj- 
ect Concern." 

The  project  will  be  climaxed  on  May 
27,  "Michigan  Week  Youth  Day."  with 
a  rally  In  Hillsdale, 

Through  their  participation  in  this 
people-to-people  program,  schoolchil- 
dren throughout  Michigan  will  be  di- 
rectly helping  their  counterparts  in 
South  Vietnam  who  are  denied  the  com- 
forts of  a  normal  life. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  Michi- 
gan Jaycees  on  their  imaRlnatlve  ettorts 
and  leadership,  and  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  this  humanitarian  project. 


Inc.,  Is  part  of  a  long-range  plan  by  the 
pharmaceutical  ftrm  to  create  a  collection  of 
original  oil  paintings  of  the  medical  colleges 
of  the  United  St.ates. 

The  project,  known  as  "Collegia  Medlca," 
will  continue  until  representative  paintings 
of  all  86  medical  schools  have  been  com- 
pleted 

The  painting  of  Duke  University  School 
of  Medicine  shows  a  view  which  captures 
the  structural  Individuality  of  the  school. 
The  rendering  Is  the  work  of  Ben  Stahl. 

The  presentation  wa.s  made  during  a 
luncheon  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Inn  In  Dur- 
ham. Participating,  In  addition  to  many  citi- 
zens of  prominence  In  education,  govern- 
ment and  medicine,  were:  Dr.  Douglas  M. 
Knight,  president  of  Duke  University;  Dr. 
William  G.  Anlyan,  dean  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine;  and  Edrnund  K 
Beckwlth  Jr.,  president  of  Squibb  Pharma- 
ceutical Company,  a  division  of  E  R.  Squibb 
&  Sons.  Inc. 

Also  attending  was  Dr.  Jay  M.  Arena,  re- 
cipient of  the  first  diploma  awarded  by  the 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Arena  Is  a  profesi-or 
of  pediatrics  at  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
director  of  the  Poison  Control  Center. 

Presenting  the  painting  to  Dr.  Davison, 
Beckwlth  said,  "America's  great  .system  of 
medical  education  has  produced  the  men 
and  women  responsible  for  the  countle.ss 
creative  moments  In  medicine.  Thus,  In  trib- 
ute to  these  fine  Institutions  of  medical 
knowledge.  Squibb  has  dedicated  the  'Col- 
legia Medlca'  program." 

The  'Collegia  Medlca"  program  was  un- 
dertaken after  consultation  and  discussion 
with  medical  education:  The  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  Student 
.American  Medical  Association. 


TRIBUTE  TO  UUKE  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  North  Caroluia  and  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham are  proud  to  have  one  of  the  world's 
great  medical  centers,  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  Recently  E.  R. 
Squibb  &i  Sons,  Inc..  paid  tribute  to  tlils 
outstanding  sch(X)l  with  its  presentation 
of  an  original  oli  painting  of  the  insti- 
tution by  Ben  Stahl. 

Its  presentation  Is  a  part  of  a  program 
sponsored  by  Squibb,  known  as  Collegia 
Mcdica.  The  program  marks  the  bicen- 
tennial of  medical  education  in  Amer- 
ica, and  through  it  Squibb  hopes  to  fos- 
ter a  continuing  renewal  of  the 
principles  and  Ideals  of  medicine.  I  con- 
gratulate Duke  University  on  receiving 
this  fine  painting  which  captures  the 
spirit  of  the  Duke  Medical  School;  and 
I  commend  Squibb  for  sponsoring  the 
program. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Duke  Oil 
Painting  Presented,"  published  In  the 
April  21,  1967,  edition  of  the  Durham 
Morning  Herald,  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  beinii  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DtTKE  Oil   Painting    Presented 

The  vmvelllng  and  presentation  of  an  orig- 
inal oil  painting  of  Duke  University  School 
of  Medicine  was  made  Thursday  to  Dr.  Wll- 
burt  C   Davison,  dean  emeritus  of  the  school. 

The  presentation  by  E    R.  Squibb  &  Sons. 


WEEP  FOR  THE  INNOCENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, a  subcommittee  which  is  most 
ably  headed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
L.^Nl,  is  conducting  hearings  upon  a  num- 
ber of  bills  designed  to  discourage  the 
commission  of  crime  and  to  bring  to  jus- 
tice those  who  do  commit  crimes  As  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  I  share 
the  conviction  eloquently  expressed  on 
the  Senate  floor  by  Senator  M(  Clell.^n 
that  crime,  which  Is  rampant  and  rising, 
constitutes  the  Nations  most  serious  do- 
mestic problem. 

Several  of  the  bllLs  being  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  undertake  to  counter- 
act the  5-to-4  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Miranda  case.  That  decision 
repudiated  the  Interpretation  placed 
upon  the  self-incrimination  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment  during  the  preceding 
175  years,  and  held  that  the  word.s  of 
the  fifth  amendment  .stating  that  "no 
person  shall  be  required  to  be  a  witness 
against  him.self  In  any  criminal  case" 
prevent  the  admission  In  evidence  of  the 
voluntary  confession  made  by  an  ac- 
cused to  a  law  enforcement  officer  hav- 
Intr  him  in  custody  unless  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  first  gives  to  the  ac- 
cused certain  warnings  newly  Invented 
by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  first  time  on  June  13.  1966.  In- 
cidentally, these  warnings  are  aptly  de- 
signed to  prevent  any  person  in  custody 
from  ever  making  any  voluntary  con- 
fession. 

The   words   quoted   by   me   from   the 
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fifth  amendment  apply  only  to  compelled 
testimony  given  by  a  person  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  witness  before  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal, and  obviously  have  no  possible  ap- 
plication to  a  voluntary  confession  made 
by  an  accused.  Consequently,  one  of  the 
four  dissenting  Justices,  Justice  Harlan, 
appraised  the  majority  decision  in  the 
Miranda  case  aright  when  he  declared 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  that  "the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  represents  poor  con- 
stitutional law." 

Two  of  the  ablest  commentators  in 
the  United  States  are  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  Charles  H. 
Crutchfield.  president  of  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Broadcasting  Co.,  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.  The  Jefferson  Standard  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  operates  television  station  WBTV 
in  Charlotte.  WBTV  is  noted  throughout 
the  South  Atlantic  States  for  the  high 
quality  of  its  public  affairs  presenta- 
tions. 

On  April  3  and  18,  1967,  V^TV  tele- 
cast a  public  affairs  presentation,  en- 
titled "Weep  for  the  Innocent,"  which 
consisted  of  a  moving  analysis  of  the 
crime  problem  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
and  Charles  H.  Crutchfield.  Having  been 
advised  of  this  fact  by  many  of  those 
who  heard  and  witnessed  this  telecast. 
Senator  McClellan  and  I  invited  Mr. 
Jones.  Mr.  Crutchfield,  and  WBTV  to 
pre.sent  'Weep  for  the  Innocent"  before 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  were  able  to  attend  the  presenta- 
tion. This  they  graciously  did  at  a  lunch- 
eon in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building  in 
Washington  on  May  10,  1967. 

Prior  to  the  pre.sentation  of  "Weep 
for  the  Innocent,"  Senator  McClellan 
and  I  made  brief  remarks  emphasizing 
that  the  Miranda  case  and  certain  other 
recent  decision.^  of  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ignore  the  indisputable 
truth  that  .society  and  the  victims  of 
crime  are  lust  as  much  entitled  to  jus- 
tice as  the  accused.  Senator  McClell\n 
emphasized  in  his  remarks  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Justice  Harlan  In  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the  Miranda  case  that 
the  Miranda  case  not  only  represents 
poor  constitutional  law,  but  "entails 
harmful  consequences  for  the  country 
at  large." 

Senator  McCLELL.^N  had  this  to  say  on 
this  subject: 

.•\lthough  only  a  minority  of  the  Presi- 
dents Crime  Commission  admit  concern 
With  the  damaging  effect  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion Is  having  on  law  enforcement,  there  are 
other  lndlvldu:i:s  who  deny  that  the  Miranda 
holding  hampers  l.iw  enforcement.  That  sim- 
ply Is  not  true 

Every  day.  In  almost  every  newspaper  that 
serves  a  metropolitan  area,  one  will  find  at 
least  one  commeiUtiry  on  the  lawlessness 
running  ramp:int  in  our  country.  And  It  Is 
now  commonplace  to  read  about  self-con- 
fessed murderers  and  rapists  being  set  free 
by  reluctant  judges  and  prcjsecutors  v;ho  are 
under  compulsion  to  comply  with  the  man- 
date handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  .Miranda  decision. 

A  recent  case,  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times  and  World  Journal  Tribune,  January 
31.  1967.  Is  typical.  Justice  Charles  Marks  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  was  forced  to 
dismiss   charges   against    two   self-confessed 


murderers  because  they  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  their  right  to  counsel  before  con- 
fessing to  their  crime.  In  dismissing  the  mur- 
der Indictment  the  article  quotes  Justice 
Marks  as  stating: 

"These  defendants  have  records  for  rob- 
bery, assault  and  drugs,  as  well  as  other 
crimes.  In  the  very  near  future  I  expect  to 
see  the  defendants  back  again  In  this  court. 
I  hope  It  won't  be  for  murder.  As  I  see  the 
smirks  on  their  faces,  I  know  they  are  getting 
away  with  murder." 

Justice  Marks  was  further  quoted  as  say- 
ing It  was  the  second  time  In  ten  days  he 
had  been  forced,  because  of  the  Miranda 
decision,  to  dismiss  a  murder  charge  against 
a  defendant  who  had  confessed. 

Another,  and  more  recent  example  of  the 
impact  of  the  Miranda  decision  on  law  en- 
forcement is  contained  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  21,  1967,  as  follows: 

"A  man  who  admitted  slaying  his  wife  and 
five  small  children  walked  out  of  a  Brooklyn 
courtroom  yesterday,  free  because  the  only 
available  evidence  against  him  was  his  own 
confession. 

"The  defendant,  Jose  Suarez,  22  years,  a 
factory  worker,  was  arrested  on  April  27,  1966. 
Questioned  by  the  police,  he  signed  a  state- 
ment, acknowledging  having  killed  his  com- 
mon-law wife,  Maria  Torres,  24;  their  chil- 
dren, Yvette,  4;  Nancy,  3;  and  Jose.  11 
months;  and  also  Harry  Santiago  4;  and 
Maria  Antonio  2. 

"Suarez  said  in  the  confession  that  after 
his  wife  had  cut  his  leg  with  a  knife  dur- 
ing an  argument,  he  seized  the  weapon  and 
stabbed  her  and  the  children  more  than  100 
times.  That  was  on  April  23  in  their  home  at 
301  Hooper  Street. 

"On  June  13  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  the  landmark  Miranda  case 
that  a  defendant  in  custody  must  be  in- 
formed of  his  rights.  These  include  the  right 
to  remain  silent  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  the 
right  to  consult  a  lawyer  and  the  right  to  a 
warning  that  anything  he  says  may  be  used 
against  him  at  trial. 

"Suarez  was  advised  on  none  of  these 
points,  since  New  York  State  law  at  the  time 
did  not  require  It.  However,  the  Miranda 
decision  applied  to  him,  inasmuch  as  It  was 
made  retroactive  to  cover  all  defendants  who 
had  not  yet  been  tried. 

"For  seven  months  the  office  of  District 
Attorney  Aaron  A.  Koota  and  the  police 
sought,  without  success,  to  obtain  evidence 
other  than  the  confession  against  Suarez.  A 
grand  Jury  finally  indicted  him  on  November 
4.  One  week  later,  with  a  lawyer,  Suarez  re- 
tracted the  confession  and  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

"  'I  daresay  that  If  his  questioning  had 
conformed  with  the  requirements  of  Miranda, 
this  defendant  would  be  in  Sing  Sing  Prison 
serving  several  life  sentences.'  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Nathan  R.  Schor  told  the  court 
yesterday.  'I  am  now  constrained  to  ask  for 
dismissal  of  the  Indictment.' 

"Suarez  stood  at  the  defense  table,  his 
head  bowed.  At  no  time  did  he  speak  or  even 
look  up.  Prank  Ortiz,  his  lawyer,  was  beside 
him. 

"State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Michael 
Kern  then  spoke:  "Unfortunately  the  general 
public  doesn't  understand  the  law.  Even  an 
animal  such  as  this  one.  and  I  believe  this  is 
insulting  the  animal  kingdom,  must  be  pro- 
tected with  all  the  legal  safeguards.  This  Is 
a  very  sad  thing.  It  Is  so  repulsive  It  makes 
one's  blood  run  cold  and  any  decent  human 
being's  stomach  turn  to  let  a  thing  like  this 
out  on  the  street.' 

"Leaning  forward.  Justice  Kern  addressed 
the  prosecutor:  'Are  you  iure,  I  ask  you  most 
seriously,  whether  his  (confession)  is  all  you 
have  in  this  case?' 

"Mr.  Schor  replied:  *I  say  reluctantly,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  that  we  simply  have  no  alter- 
native. There  is  no  other  evidence.' 

"Suarez  was  led  away  in  handcuffs  for  rou- 


tine processing  before  his  release.  An  hour 
later  he  was  a  free  man. 

"Last  night  Mr.  Koota  icsued  the  following 
statement:  'The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  weighted  the  scales  of  justice 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  criminal  suspect.  I 
am  not  a  prophet,  but  the  hand-writing  on 
the  wall  indicates  a  trend  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  to  outlaw  all  confessions  made  to  po- 
lice. If  and  when  that  melancholy  day  comes, 
the  death  knell  of  effective  criminal  law  en- 
forcement will  have  been  sounded.' 

"Weep  for  the  Innocent"  presents  in 
accurate  and  eloquent  fashion  the  seri- 
ous threat  which  crime  presents  to  the 
safety  of  society,  and  for  this  reason 
merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all  Senators  and  Representatives  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  devising  laws 
which  will  secure  justice  to  society  and 
the  victims  of  crime  as  v.-ell  as  justice  to 
the  accused. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  McClellan  and 
myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
"Weep  for  the  Iiuiocent"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  public 
affairs  presentation  entitled  "Weep  for 
the  Innocent"  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Weep  for  the  Innocent 
(Remarks  of  Charles  H.  Crutchfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  Jefferson  Standard  Broadcast- 
ing Co..  Charlotte.  N.C,  introducing  "Weep 
for  the  Innocent",) 

What  you  are  going  to  see.  and  hear.  Is  a 
candid  commentary  on  crime  by  a  man  who 
feels  deeply — -and  thinks  clearly. 

This  man  is  no  stranger  to  a  majority  of 
you.  Twice,  Jenkin  Uoyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  (Oklahoma)  Tribune,  has  appeared 
on  this  station,  and  twice  the  reception  to 
his  appearance  has  been  phenomenal. 

What  he  has  to  say  tonight  is  contrary  to 
recent  trends  in  the  minds  of  some  social 
theorists.  They  might  consider  his  approach 
as  old-fashioned  or  without  feeling — or,  in 
1967  vernacular,  "Square." 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  his  comments 
about  the  criminal  and  his  victim  are  both 
the  sanest  and  most  humane  I  have  ever 
heard — and  are  even  more  applicable  now 
than  when  we  first  presented  them  some 
time  ago. 

Just  how  applicable  Is  best  pointed  out  by 
this  startling  statistic:  During  the  60  seconds 
in  which  I  have  been  talking,  one  murder, 
two  burglaries  and  three  rapes  have  been 
conimitted  in  this  country. 

These  acts,  of  course,  require  two  sub- 
jects— the  criminal  and  the  victim  And  since 
we  seem  to  be  preoccupied  these  days  in 
carefully  assuring  that  the  criminal  has  all 
his  rights,  Mr.  Jones  suggests  that  the  vic- 
tim— too — share  some  of  our  concern. 

He  calls  his  presentation  "Weep  for  the 
Innocent." 

(Remarks  of  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  and 

publisher  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  of  Tulsa, 

Okla.,  presenting  "Weep  for  the  Innocent.") 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  population  of  the 

United  States  has  risen  eight  per  cent. 

And  In  the  past  ten  years,  according  to  the 
P.B.I.,  the  incidence  of  major  crime  in  Amer- 
ica has  gone  up  40  per  cent. 

This  Is  a  staggering  statistic.  'When — not 
merely  misbehavior,  not  merely  Juvenile  de- 
linquency— but  murders,  robberies,  rapes, 
and  aggravated  assaults  go  up  five  times  as 
fjist  as  the  population  Increase,  we  had  bet- 
ter start  looking  for  remedies. 

A  lot  of  people  are.  And  they  include  many 
patriotic  and  compassionate  citizens  who 
keep  claiming  that  crime  is  largely  caused 
because  non-criminals  don't  have  enough 
social  conscience. 
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It  Is  their  theory  that  the  cure  for  crlir.e 
U  better  schools. 

And  more  public  housing. 
And    a    more    equitable    racial    mix    to    be 
achieved   by   integrating  neighborhoods  and 
croBs-haullng  children 

And  giant  inJuaions  of  federal  money  into 
so-called  depressed  areas 

And  i>ersuad!ng  the  drop-outs  to  stay  In 
And  hiring  only  those  cops  who  will  prom- 
ise to  behave  Uke  benevolent  big  brothers 

And  more  relief  and  more  social  workers 
and  more  youth  clubs 

Oh.  yes.  and  because  a  number  of  dope 
addicts  have  robbed  la  order  to  And  money 
to  support  their  habit.  It  has  been  seriously 
stiggested  that  the  government  supply  the 
drugs  free  so  that  its  users  may  float  around 
the  streets  in  narcotic  euphoria,  paid  for  by 
the  squares  who  work 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  all  these 
theories  are  splendidly  meant.  But  I  would 
like   to  raise  some   questions. 

If  poverty  Is  the  r<jot  of  crime,  how  does  It 
happen  that  crime  has  Increased  most  rap- 
Idly  m  the  decade  in  which  the  general  per 
capita  Income  has  Increased  most  rapidly'' 

If  Ignorance  is  the  root  of  crime  why  does 
the  crime  rate  rise  at  a  time  when  there  ha-s 
never  been  so  much  free  schooling  and  trade 
training  offered  and  when  the  national  index 
of  Illiteracy   Is   at   its   all-time   low? 

If  lack  of  social  services  and  relief  are 
responsible,  how  does  it  happen  that  crime 
Is  most  out-of-hand  in  those  cities  filled  with 
recent  migrants  from  rural  areas  who  were 
attracted  to  those  cities  for  the  plain  reason 
that  work  was  no  longer  necessary  and  relief 
was  available  to  oil? 

There  are  deeper  reasons  for  this  national 
malaise  than  can  be  cured  by  the  simple 
outpouring  of  m  re  public  funds  And  It  is 
time  that  people  ..f  >;c«>d  will  and  intelligence 
recognized  that,  unless  the  rewards  for  gross 
UTespwnslblUty  can  be  diminished  and  un- 
less the  wages  of  sin  can  be  cut,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  law-abiding  Americans 
of  all  rsures  Is  going  to  be  increasingly  vic- 
timized by  'he  unprincipled  and  vicious 
minority 

According  to  latest  U.S  government  estl- 
matefl,  the  number  of  serious  offenses  com- 
muted against  .American  citizens  last  year 
will  run  to  well  over  2'i  million,  more  than 
250,000    abuve    the    year    before 

This  means  that  last  year  you  had  one 
chance  m  75  of  being  murdered,  maimed  or 
robbed.  The  measure  of  this  risk  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  the  fact  that  you  had  only 
one  chance  in  100  last  year  of  dying  from 
any    and    all    causes,    including    accidents. 

The  annual  crime  bill  is  running  at  27 
billion  dollars  That's  equal  to  .«143  for  every 
man.  woman  and  child  In  America.  The 
whole  cost  of  public  education  in  America 
comes  to  only  20  billion  dollars 

In  behalf  of  cutting  the  wage.s  of  sin  I 
would   like   to   make   a   few  suggestions 

We  had  better  for  example,  take  another 
look  at  the  doctrine  of  "reasonable  doubt" 
In  recent  vears  many  thousands  of  men, 
known  ta  be  guilty  by  Judges  and  Juries, 
have  been  turned  loose  because  of  strained 
and  far-fetched  technicalities  that  would 
have  appalled  and  astonished  the  creators 
of  our  BUI  of  Rights 

Now,  man's  effort  to  free  himself  from  the 
poaslblllty  of  false  conviction  Is  an  Inspiring 
story  and  worthy  of  applause  In  ancient  and 
medieval  times  thousands  were  hurried  to 
the  scaffold  or  the  rack,  and  millions  rotted 
in  dungeons  as  a  result  of  charges  made  of 
cheesecloth  The  man  uf  law  was  often  only 
a  man  of  terror  and  oppression 

Slowly  man's  anger  grew  and  he  gathered 
his  strength  With  the  Magna  Charta  the 
notables  curbed  the  excesses  of  the  kings. 
and  with  the  growth  of  the  common  law  the 
p>eople  curbed  the  excesses  of  the  notables. 
And  then  came  the  .\merlcan  Constitution 
and   the   prohibitions   against    unreasonable 


search  and  seizure,  and  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments.  But.  because  It  was  Impossible 
to  write  deftnitlons  that  would  be  fair  under 
all  circumstances.  Interpretation  of  these 
rights  was  still  largely  left  to  the  courts. 

And  gradually  there  has  risen  a  bit  of 
sonorous  but  unthinking  rhetoric  that  says. 
••Better  to  let  10,000  guilty  men  go  free  than 
to  imprison  one  innocent  person."  This 
sounds  great— In  a  high  school  debate  It 
serves  to  clothe  the  sayer  with  the  white  robe 
of  a  lover  of  humanity  and  a  protector  of  hu- 
man rights. 

Yet  there  Is  hardly  a  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cer who.  In  the  light  of  his  practical  ex- 
perience, doesn't  realize  that  If  the  Interpre- 
tation of  ''reasonable  doubt"  were  so  broad- 
ened that  10,000  criminals  were  left  unpun- 
ished m  order  to  avoid  a  single  bum  rap  the 
cause  of  public  order  and  equity  would  be 
miserably  served 

For  these  10.000.  arrogant  In  their  con- 
tempt for  law,  could  be  counted  on  to  kill, 
rob.  malm  and  rape  hundreds  of  Innocent 
citizens 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  unoffending 
men  and  women  who  fall  victim  of  criminals 
who  had  been  previously  turned  loose  on 
strained  technicalities  are  also  the  victims 
of  bum  raps — very  bum 

In  a  speech  last  month  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  J.   Edgar   Hoover  said 

•'When  this  great  nation  was  founded  and 
when  Its  guidelines  were  being  established 
for  future  generations  of  Americans.  George 
Washington  proclaimed.  "The  administration 
of  Justice  Is  the  firmest  pillar  of  govern- 
ment "  What."  asked  J  Edgar  Hoover,  has 
happened  to  that  'firm  pillar'  in  the  inter- 
vening 175  years?" 

"Far  too  often  It  has  become  weakened 
by  Impractical  the<-rl»t8,  emotion-blinded 
pressure  groups,  warped  Idealists  and  self- 
serving  politicians  Misguided  leniencies,  in- 
cluding pardons,  paroles  and  probation  for 
unrepentant  and  unreformed  offenders,  con- 
tinue to  prevail  In  many  Jurisdictions — as 
does  the  use  of  loopholes,  technicalities  and 
delays  In  the  law  which  benefits  rogues  at 
the  expense  of  decent  members  of  society  " 

In  many  court  Jurisdictions  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  better  than  we  have  In  find- 
ing that  narrow  middle  ground  which  gives 
maximum  protection  to  the  falsely  accused 
without  Jeopardizing  In  far  greater  measure 
the  safety  of  blameless  Amerlcan.s 

Secondly.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  more  solid  thinking  about  rea- 
sonable procedures  under  the  criminal  law 
The  presumption  of  Innocence,  the  access  to 
counsel,  the  privilege  of  refusing  to  testify 
against  oneself  and  the  right  of  habeas  cor- 
pus are  all  precious. 

But  when.  In  the  Mallory  case,  the  US 
Supreme  Court  turned  loose  a  confessed  rap- 
ist because  a  day  had  elapsed  between  his 
arrest  and  his  arraignment.  I  believe  the 
court  was  not  simply  way  out  in  left  field. 
It  wasn't  even  In  the  ballpark  The  culprit. 
Incidentally,  to  whom  the  august  Justices  re- 
ferred as  "that  boy."  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested In  another  city  for  a  slmll.ir  crime 

The  Court's  ruling,  according  to  many  bet- 
ter legal  minds  than  mine,  was  faulty  on  two 
counts  Under  certain  circumstances  Its  dic- 
tum would  give  officers  Insufficient  time  to 
make  a  case  where  a  case  could  be  made.  And 
the  hurry  It  Imposed  might  cause  prosecu- 
tors to  rush  to  arraignment  persons  against 
whom  no  case  really  existed,  with  consequent 
damage  to  their  reputations. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  let  a  man  languish  In 
Jail  without  a  charge  being  filed  against  him, 
and  It  Is  another  thing  to  force  officers  either 
to  charge  or  release  a  man  before  they  have 
had  reasonable  time  to  complete  an  investi- 
gation and  Interview  witnesses  Somewhere 
there  is  an  area  of  common  sense  which,  I 
believe,  the  Supreme  Court  Just  whlz7ed  by 
Thirdly.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make   up   our   minds    about    capital   punish- 


ment We  have  fallen  between  two  stools. 
Forty  of  our  fifty  states  retain  capital  punish- 
ment on  their  lawbooks,  yet  they  commute 
practically  all  death  sentences,  and  those 
that  are  carried  out  are  only  done  so  after 
interminable  stays  and  delays.  Few  persona 
are  executed  In  America  who  are  not  im- 
poverished and  fricndle&s  and  Incapable  of 
wielding  even  the  slightest  political  pressure. 
It  Is  a  solemn  thing  to  take  the  life  of  a 
man.  even  with  the  sanction  of  law  and  In 
Just  retribution  for  the  highest  crimes.  Any- 
one who  has  sat  with  a  governor  on  execution 
night  knows  what  a  bleak  and  nervous  eve- 
ning It  13. 

What  we  have  done  with  capital  punish- 
ment in  America,  through  our  hesitancy  and 
lack  of  courage.  Is  turn  It  Into  a  form  of  slow 
torture  which  the  law.  Itself  never  contem- 
plated nor  condoned,  Caryl  Chessman  In 
California  languished  through  12  years  of 
legal  gymnastics  before  the  state  t^.nally  had 
the  courage  to  put  hlni  In  the  gas  chamber 
In  Oklahoma  a  month  apo  a  condemned 
prisoner  was  adjudged  Insane  after  having 
suffered  through  23  stays  in  fi\e  years. 

Yet  capital  punishment  has  some  uses. 
Most  obvious  Is  the  fact  that  the  executed 
criminal  never  commits  another  crime  And 
there  would  be  a  strong  deterrent  factor  If 
executions  were  carried  out  resolutely  and 
with  promptness.  Manitoba  went  without  a 
bank  robbery  for  20  years  after  a  gunman 
killed  a  teller  The  robbery  occurred  on 
Tuesday.  He  was  captured  immediately.  The 
trial  was  held  on  Thursday.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  on  Friday.  And  the  hang- 
ing took  place  the  ne.xt  Tuesday. 

With  the  actual  time  served  for  life  sen- 
tences m  most  states  running  at  less  than 
12  years,  we  had  better  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  Junking  the  death  penalty.  Last 
year  one  out  of  every  nine  officers  was  at- 
Uicked  while  trying  to  make  an  arrest  Be- 
tween 50  and  80  policemen  ar»  murdered  each 
year  by  criminals  who.  In  a  split  second,  must 
comp.-u-e  the  chances  of  escaping  arrest  with 
the  weight  of  the  penalty  In  case  they  are 
caught  If  the  probability  Is  that,  even  If 
you  pull  the  trigger  and  are  subsequently 
captured,  you  will  walk  out  of  prison  some 
day.  the  tempUtlon  to  pull  the  trigger  will 
be  greater. 

Instead  of  eliminating  capital  punishment, 
states  might  be  smarter  if  they  passed  laws 
providing  that  any  death  sentences  not  car- 
ried out  within  90  days  of  sentencing  will  be 
automatically  commuted  to  life  imprison- 
ment Ninety  days  will  provide  plenty  of  time 
to  reslft  the  evidence,  and  the  deadline  will 
stop  the  pettifogging  of  lawyers  and  force  the 
appellate  Justices  to  make  up  their  minds 

Fourthly,  I  think  the  courts  must  ask 
themselves  why  a  hold-up  man  puts  a  real 
bullet  In  his  gun 

If  he  claims  he  brought  the  gun  only  for 
the  purpose  of  frightening  his  intended  vlc- 
tlm.s.  the  court  should  note  that  an  empty 
automatic  looks  Just  as  frightening  .as  a 
loaded  one  If  he  says  he  wanted  to  enforce 
the  fright  by  letting  go  with  a  wild  shot,  the 
court  should  realize  that  a  gun  loaded  with 
blanks  can  make  an  adequate  noise 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  hold-up  man  who 
puts  real  bullet.';  in  his  weapon  Is  prepared 
to  kill  someone  He  Is  prepared  to  sentence 
to  death  without  trial  persons  who  have 
committed  no  offense  except,  perhaps,  to  op- 
pose his  unlawful  purpose 

It  seems  incredible  that  courts  should 
often  take  a  lenient  view  of  the  criminal  with 
a  loaded  gun  Just  because  he  didn't  pull  the 
trigger  The  loaded  gun.  It  seems  to  me  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  Intent  to  murder 
if  necessary  When  we  quit  weighing  armed 
robberies  by  the  value  of  the  loot  and  start 
looking  upon  them  as  the  next  thing  to  mur- 
der Itself,  we  may  begin  to  make  life  a  little 
safer  In  America 

Fifth,  we  ought  to  be  doing  a  lot  more 
thinking  abovit  this  puzzle:  When  should  you 
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pardon     without    punishment,     and    when 
should  you  parole  after  punishment? 

For  years  now  we  have  heard  the  argument 
that  every  Juvenile  should  be  allowed  one 
stolen  car  on  the  house  because  to  lock  him 
up  for  any  length  of  time,  however  short, 
might  upset  him  sufficiently  to  send  him  Into 
a  career  of  crime.  We  have  also  been  told  that 
any  publicity  concerning  Juvenile  misbe- 
havior would  be  immensely  damaging  to  the 
psyches  of  the  youngsters.  So  most  Juvenile 
courts  operate  In  camera.  And  much  of  the 
time  they  do  not  operate  as  courts  at  all, 
but  rather  as  friendly  counsel  sessions  In 
which  the  Judge  alternately  admonishes  and 
pleads. 

This  has  been  going  on  long  enough  to 
permit  some  pragmatic  observations  on  Its 
effectiveness.  Today,  two-thirds  of  the  ar- 
rests for  automobile  thefts,  one-half  of  the 
burglaries  and  larcenies  and  one-fourth  of 
the  robberies  involve  persons  under  18  years 
old 
Again  quoting  J.  Edgar  Hoover: 

"Too  many  young  people  are  developing 
neither  the  self-dlsclpllne  nor  the  moral  re- 
straint to  get  along  in  a  free  society.  Their 
world  Is  a  narrow  Island  of  Irreverence,  In- 
tolerance and  Irresponsibility  too  often  en- 
couraged by  parental  delinquency. 

"It  is  time  to  stop  slapping  young  hoodlums 
on  the  wrist  and  begin  clapping  them  Into 
Jails  and  reform  schools.  Justice  is  not  served 
when  the  Innocent  victim  and  society  suffer 
while  the  vicious  young  criminal  goes  free." 

One  of  the  few  places  where  juvenile  de- 
linquency has  not  only  not  grown  in  pro- 
portion to  the  youth  population  but  has 
shown  a  55  percent  decrease  In  the  past  18 
months  Is  In  Helena,  the  capital  of  Mon- 
tana. And  one  of  my  favorite  Americans  Is 
Judge  Lester  Loble  who  presides  over  the 
Juvenile  court  In  that  city. 

Judge  Loble  Is  a  plain,  direct  man.  His 
court  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  principal's 
office  It  Is  a  cold,  dignified  place  In  which  the 
Judge,  representing  the  people,  sits  on  a  high 
bench  The  judge  has  direct  western  ways. 
He  doesn't  weep  with  his  charges,  or  for 
them  He  doesn't  plead  with  them,  or  search 
their  home-life  for  elaborate  alibis.  He  has 
a  very  smiple  speech  for  even  minor  first  of- 
fenders. 

"Ihe  next  time  you  appear  before  me," 
says  Judge  Loble.  "bring  your  toothbrush." 

The  kids  get  the  message. 

As  to  publicity.  In  a  speech  in  Salt  Lake 
C.ly  recently.  Judge  Loble  said:  "If  they're 
tough  enough  and  big  enough  to  topple 
tombstones,  steal  cars  and  knock  old  men 
over,  they're  big  enough  to  be  tried  In  open 
court  with  their  parents  on  the  front  row 
and  with  full  press  coverage." 

Amen! 

There  is,  however,  honest  and  understand- 
able concern  about  the  consequences  of  send- 
ing young  people  to  our  existing  reformato- 
ries. For  in  tix)  many  states  courts  face  the 
bleak  option  of  excusing  the  offender  alto- 
gether or  of  committing  him  to  a  graduate 
school  of  crime  which  differs  little  from  an 
adult  prison. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  some  experimenting.  We  might  do  well 
to  set  up  some  "swift  kick"  correction  farms 
to  which  young.  Incipient  delinquents  would 
get  three-to-flve-day  sentences.  Individual, 
barred  cells,  hard  work  all  day  In  the  fields, 
no  privileges  and  little  companionship  would 
be  unpleasant  enough  to  show  that  society 
does  not  Intend  to  be  long-suffering.  And 
at  the  same  time,  the  shortness  of  the  sen- 
tences for  early  offenders  would  prevent  the 
development  of  prison  maladjustments. 

Our  whole  prison  system,  for  adults  as 
well  as  Juveniles,  needs  a  long,  new  look. 
We  do  not  have  enough  medium  security 
Institutions  for  prisoners  Judged  reclaim- 
able.  Our  programs  of  vocational  training 
are  generally  poor.  Yet  the  ex-con  needs  a 
trade  more  than  any  other  man,  for  he  has 


to  offer  to  the  employer  a  special  induce- 
ment to  hire  him.  In  too  few  states  do  we 
have  pre-reletise  camps  to  which  prisoners 
within  six  months  of  the  completion  of  their 
sentences  or  probable  parole  can  be  sent  for 
a  minimum-security  Indoctrination  Into 
the  responsibilities  of  freedom. 

Ottr  present  prisons,  generally  speaking, 
twist  as  well  as  they  keep.  They  tend  to  ac- 
centuate the  weaknesses  that  brought  the 
Inmates  to  them  In  the  Qrf=t  place.  They 
diminish  the  purpose  and  drive  of  men  who 
were  already  lacking  in  purpose  and  drive. 
They  deepen  the  perversions  of  the  already- 
perverted.  They  make  more  antl-soclal  those 
who  fell  Into  trouble  because  they  could  not 
cope  with  society.  They  are  hospitals  which 
often  take  In  the  ailing  and  turn  out  the 
mortally  HI.  There's  a  lot  we  must  do  about 
our  prisons. 

And  it  Is  tragic  In  America  that  few 
decent  citizens  Interest  themselves  In  pe- 
nology. You  can  get  scores  of  prominent  peo- 
ple excited  about  orphanages.  In  recent  years 
It  has  become  fashionable  to  work  for  men- 
tal health.  Mothers  march  around  shaking 
tambourines  for  such  rare  aliments  as  mus- 
cular dystrophy  and  multiple  sclerosis.  But 
practically  no  one  on  the  outside  looks 
through  the  bars. 

So  let  tis  shed  a  tear  for  the  criminal,  And 
let  us  resolve  to  drag  our  medieval  corrective 
institutions  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  However  poor  their  raw  material,  they 
can.  If  properly  manned  and  operated,  pro- 
duce more  cures  than  they  are  doing. 

But,  above  all,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let's 
weep  for  the  Innocent. 

Let  our  citizens  contemplate  not  only 
with  sorrow  but  also  with  anger  the  fact 
that  the  streets  of  our  nation's  capital  are 
no  longer  safe. 

Let  us  pump  up  some  honest  indignation 
that  no  one  dares  walk  after  dark  in  the 
great  Central  Park  of  New  York,  or  Fair- 
mont Park  In  Philadelphia,  or  Forest  Park 
In  St.  Louis. 

Past  as  our  great  cities  have  grown,  even 
faster  has  grown  the  Jungle  within  them 
where  the  vicious  and  the  depraved  are  on 
the  prowl. 

On  the  nights  when  a  long-delayed  and 
overdue  execution  takes  place  within  the 
prison  walls  let  a  few  of  us  forsake  the  sappy 
crowd  of  placard-carrying  pickets  at  the  gate. 
and  go.  Instead,  with  a  handful  of  flowers  to 
the  quiet  and  deserted  graveyard  where  the 
killer's  victim  has  long  been  lying. 

Let  us  weep  for  the  innocent. 

For  our  communities,  ourselves  and  our 
children  are  In  needless  peril  because  we  In 
America  have  forgotten  a  fundamental  truth: 

The  primary  function  of  law  Is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Innocent. 

It  Is  well  to  try  to  understand  the  criminal. 
It  is  well  to  exert  every  effort  to  put  the  wreck 
back  on  the  rails. 

But  the  only  excuse  for  the  institution  of 
criminal  law  Is  to  keep  the  unoffending  citi- 
zen from  getting  hit. 

If  this  requires  tougher  courts,  so  be  It. 

If  this  requires  bigger  jails,  so  be  it. 

Today  the  Innocent  citizen  In  America  Is 
being  hit  too  often.  And  the  tortured  tech- 
nicalities, the  repeated  suspended  sentences, 
the  quick  paroles  and  fatherly  scoldings  are 
not  working. 

Some  day  it  may  be  possible  to  read  the 
electroencephalograph  of  a  child  and  detect 
at  an  early  age  those  brain-waves  that  fore- 
tell runaway  egos,  or  violent  tempers,  or  self- 
pity,  or  amorallty.  It  may  also  be  possible  by 
future  pwycho-therapy  to  dampen  the  cussed 
and  stimulate  the  constructive  elements  of 
young  brains.  It  may  even  be  possible  in 
some  future  glorious  time  to  brainwash  an 
adult  criminal  mind  of  Its  filth  and  delusions 
and  render  It  unwilling  to  wage  war  against 
society. 

But  until  the  sciences  of  psychiatry  and 
correction  catch  up  to  our  present  Inclina- 


tions to  forgive  and  excuse,  great  damage  can 
be  done  to  our  nation. 

Let  us  remember  that  among  all  civil 
rights  there  are  no  rights  more  fundamental 
than  the  right  of  an  honest  man  to  his  life, 
the  right  of  a  child  to  walk  the  streets  with- 
out peril,  the  right  of  young  people  to  sit  in 
safety  beneath  the  moon. 

In  much  of  America  we  have  lost  these  clvU 
rights,  and  It  is  time  our  courts  became  con- 
cerned with  their  restoration. 

For    as    Cicero   said:    "The   safety    of   the 
people  shall  be  the  highest  law." 
(Remarks  made   by   Mr.   Crutchfleld   at  the 
conclusion   of  Mr.  Jones'  Presentation  of 
"Weep  for  the  Innocent") 
It  has  been  two  years  now  since  Jenkln 
Lloyd  Jones  was  in  our  studios  to  tape  the 
powerful   message   we   have   Just  heard.  The 
circumstances  which  he  so  vividly  described 
have  almost  a  prcp'T'tic  ring  to  them  In  to- 
day's context.  Ccu.i  decisions.  In  the  mean- 
time, have  been  criented  toward  the  crim- 
inal, and  not  a  tea.-  has  been  shed  weeping 
for  the  Innocent. 

To  the  contrary,  our  courts  continue  to 
cry  crocodile  tears  for  the  criminal. 

Last  summer,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  it  saw — in  police  interro- 
gation of  criminal  suspects — a  violation  of 
rights  of  an  Individual. 

In  a  five-to-four  vote,  the  Court  denied 
police  the  right  to  question  suspects  in  crim- 
inal investigations  uithout  the  subject's  con- 
sent. This  precedent-setting  decision 
prompted  columnist  Dartd  Lawrence  to  de- 
clare that  "an  unwitnessed  crime  hereafter 
may  never  be  punished,  particularly  if  the 
suspect  knows  enough  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star.  In  an  Eirtlcle 
titled  "Green  Light  for  Criminals,"  predicted 
that  the  ruling  '"will  be  received  with  rejoic- 
ing by  every  thug  in  the  land." 

From  the  Supreme  Court  itself  came  acid 
criticism  of  the  razor-thin  five-to-four  deci- 
sion. Justice  John  M.  Harlan  said  bitlngly: 
"The  social  costs  of  crime  are  too  great  to 
call  the  new  rules  anything  but  hazardous 
experimentation," 

Justice  Byron  R.  'White  made  this  chilling 
prediction:  '"In  some  unknown  number  of 
cases,"  he  said,  '"the  Court's  rule  will  return 
a  killer,  a  rapist  or  other  criminal  to  the 
streets  and  the  environment  which  produced 
him.  to  repeat  his  crime  whenever  it  pleases 
him." 

Justice  White's  fears  were  founded  in  fact. 
A  convicted  rapist  already  had  been  returned 
to  the  streets  by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  (in 
1957).  which  forbade  Washington  police  to 
use  statements  produced  during  pre-trial  in- 
terrogation. As  a  result  of  this  twisted  tech- 
nicality. Andrew  Mallory  walked  from  court  a 
free  man. 

And  how  did  this  convicted  rapist  react 
to  the  gift  of  life  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
kindest  of  all  courts?  Was  he  remorseful? 
Was  he  repentant?  Was  he  grateful?  Not  on 
your  life.  He  repeated  his  crime — sexually 
assaulting  a  woman  In  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Go  and  sin  no  more — we  admonish  them 
softly. 

In  Brooklyn,  a  mother  taped  her  little 
boy's  mouth  so  he  could  not  scream  and  then 
deliberately  beat  him  to  death  with  a  broom- 
stick and  a  rubber  hose.  Under  no  pressure, 
she  signed  a  complete  confession.  But  under 
the  new  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  she 
walked  from  Judge  Michael  Kern's  court, 
acquitted  of  all  charges.  Why?  Because  the 
police  had  asked  her  some  questions  before 
advising  her  of  all  her  "rights." 

Somewhere  in  the  great  state  of  New  York 
lies  the  broken  body  of  a  little  boy  who  also 
had  some  "rights" — the  right  to  grow  up.  to 
marry  and  raise  a  family,  to  become  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  society — rights  which 
were  denied  him  by  a  brutol  mother  whose 
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"rights  •  now  allow  her  to  walk  the  streets  u 
free  woman 

Oo  and  sla  no  more — we  admonish  them 
kindly 

Also  In  New  York,  a  convicted  rapist  ad- 
mitted stibblng  two  women  to  deatn  In  41 
pages  of  vivid  detail  he  told  what  he  had 
aone.  how  he  had  stabbed  one  18  times,  the 
other  32  times 

Despi:e  a:i  this,  both  murder  charges  were 
dropped  Why''  Because,  during  the  Interro. 
gallon,  this  confessed  murderer  had  not  been 
Informed  that  he  had  the  right  to  legal 
counsel 

On  tills  one  technicality,  thanks  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  this  admitted  klUer— this 
madm.m — this  butcher— was  freed  of  these 
charges 

Somewhere  In  our  largest  city,  the  violated 
bodies  of  two  innocent  women  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  soil  by  a  be:ist  who  wUl  not 
pay  for  his  crime — because  his  "rlghU"  were 
violated 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  decent  men  have 
reached   the  stomach-turning  points 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  one  of  America's 
foremost  criminal  phychlatrlsU,  Dr.  Fred- 
eric Werthman.  forcefully  states  that  "swift 
and  prompt  punishment  of  the  murderer  Is 
society  s  best  means  of  deterring  such  crlm- 
in.ils''" 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  most  Reverend 
Pulton  J  Sheen  describes  "false  compassion" 
as  "a  pity  that  Is  shown,  not  to  the  mugged, 
but  to  the  mugger;  not  to  the  murdered, 
but  to  the  murderer;  not  to  the  woman  who 
Is  raped,  but  to  the  rapist?" 

Isn't  u  about  time  we  showed  some  right- 
eous indignation  at  a  system  that  no  longer 
believes    in    tempering   mercy   with   JusUce? 

Isn't  It  about  time  we  mide  a  commit- 
ment to  our  own  consciences,  so  that  we 
c.^n  say.  In  chorus  with  federal  appeals  Judge 
Wilbur  K  Smith,  that  "nice  people  have 
some  rUhts    too"*" 

Nice  people  do  have  rights — but  only  If 
they  demand  them  .  and  If  I  read  the 
mood  of  otu  lawmakers  correctly,  the  90th 
Congress  Is  fed  up  to  here  with  crime  and 
will  act  If  enough  of  us  communicate  our 
concern  to  them 

Columnist  James  J  Kllpatrlck  wrote  re- 
cently that  there  Is  a  very  real  possibility 
that  Congress  will  undertake  "some  no- 
nonsense  provisions  on  the  Interrogation  of 
criminal  suspects.  The  Congress."  he  says, 
"cou'.d  wind  up  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  Chief 
Justice  Wirren.   Just  across  the  street" 

Let's  do  our  part  to  bring  about  this  con- 
frontation between  Congress  and  the  Court. 

Let's  urge  our  elected  officials  to  take  the 
handcuiTs  off  the  police  and  put  them  back 
on  the  criminal. 

Let"s  make  known  to  Congress  our  dis- 
couragement, disenchantment  and  disgust  at 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  which  turns  ad- 
mlttetl  rapisti  and  murderers  Into  the  streets 
to  walk  among  us  as  free  men. 

Lets  write  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives and  let  them  know  that  decent,  law- 
ibldlng  clttzeru  constitute  an  overwhelming 
majority  In  this  country— and  that  we  sup- 
port .imendlng  the  Constitution,  to  whatever 
degree  necessary,  to  assure  the  most  funda- 
ment v;  right  of  all  .  .  ,  the  right  of  decent, 
nones-,  men  and  women  to  their  lives. 

Lefi  do  mo'e  than  Just  "Weep  for  the 
Innocent".  let"s  also  work  for  the  innocent 


EFFECm'E    WEAPONS    CONTROL 
LEGISL-XTION 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  according  to  a  wire  service 
story  yesterday  mornirikj,  the  president 
of  the  National  Ritle  Association  is  com- 
plainms,'  that  Membere  of  Congress  who 
favor  effective  weapons-control  lem.«;la- 
tlon  are  ""giving  the  NRA  a  rough  time." 


Mr.  President,  I  think  It  would  be  hard 
for  us  on  Capitol  Hill  to  sive  the  NRA 
any  rougher  tune  than  the  NRA  sives  it- 
self. We  are  not  the  ones  who  have  guided 
the  NRA  to  a  stand  on  weapons  legis- 
lation which  Is  completely  contrary  to  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people.  The  NRA  lead- 
ership has  done  this  all  by  itself. 

Also,  we  are  not  the  ones  who  have 
misrepresented  the  very  reasonable  pro- 
posals before  Congress,  who  have  exag- 
gerated their  effect  on  legitimate  fire- 
arms users,  and  who  have  stirred  up  emo- 
tional but  baseless  arguments  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution.  The  NRA 
leadership  has  done  these  things  by  it- 
self and  has  struck  a  responsive  chord, 
producing  some  of  the  most  Irrational 
and  vitriolic  mall  we  receive 

But  most  of  all.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
NRA  itself,  and  not  we,  who  have  exac- 
erbated and  played  upon  the  fears  of  the 
American  people  by  intimating  that  the 
lawfully  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Nation  are  Incapable  of  enforcing  our 
laws 

I  know  that  many  Senators  have  heard 
about  the  May  Issue  of  the  American 
Rifleman,  the  NRA  magazine,  but  It  has 
to  t>€  seen  to  be  believed.  Sixteen  pages 
of  material  were  devoted  to  opposing  the 
weapons-control  leclslation  now  before 
the  Judiciary"  Committee.  Five  of  those 
paaes  were  tied  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  use  of  firearms  for  protection  against 
civil  disorders  and  Intruders  in  the  home. 
The  lead  editorial  raised  the  specter  of 
'citizens  trapped  and  l)eleaguered  by 
howling  mobs  that  brush  aside  police." 
It  described  the  armed  citizen  as  the 
"potential  community  stabilizer  '  It 
raised  the  discredited  and  obsolete  no- 
tion of  the  "unorganized  militia"  as  be- 
ing "essential '  to  law  and  order.  Three 
other  articles  appeared  undt  r  the  aeu- 
eral  heading  "Is  There  Any  'Best"  Fire- 
arm for  Home  Defense?  '  One  recom- 
mended "the  homely  old  shotgun"  for 
home  use.  but  conceded,  'There  Is  a  pood 
deal  to  be  said  for  a  sledge  or  ax  handle." 
The  second  article,  entitled  'Teaching 
Women  Defensive  Pistol  Shooting,"  rec- 
ommended keeping  a  loaded  pistol 
around  the  house"  ready  for  immediate 
use."  The  third,  somewhat  anticllmati- 
cally  and  inconsistently,  recommended 
that  the  loaded  gun  be  kept  locked  up. 
but  showed  how  to  make  sure  that  one's 
claim  of  self-defense  will  stand  up  In 
court  It  helpfully  pointed  out  that  the 
claim  is  harder  to  sustain  when  one 
shoots  a  relative. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  most  Sen- 
ators have  full  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  Nation's  city  police.  State  police,  and 
National  Guard  units  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  The  suggestion  that  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  loaded  weapons  by 
individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  at 
other  people  in  times  of  civic  tension,  is 
■essential"  to  community  stability  is  not 
only  ridiculous  but  dangerous  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  calculated  to 
heighten  community  frictions  and  emo- 
tions than  the  division  of  our  cities  into 
armed  camps.  An  individual  citizen  does 
have  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  law 
enforcement  through  the  reporting  of 
crimes,  assistance  to  investigative  offi- 


cers, testimony  in  court,  and  participa- 
tion in  programs  for  promoting  police- 
community  relations.  But  a  person  who 
seeics  to  take  the  law  and  its  weapons 
into  his  own  hands  undermines  not  only 
the  elfectiveness  of  our  law  enforcement 
agencies,  but  also  the  safety  of  his  fam- 
ily and  his  neighbors. 

I  had  thoutiht  that  the  NRA  was  a 
gruup  of  sportsmen,  hunters,  and  gun 
collectors  interested  in  promoting  and 
preserving  their  hobbies.  This  new  em- 
phasis in  the  NRA  program  concerns  me 
deeply,  and  not  merely  because  it  comes 
from  the  NRA:  but  we  have,  perhaps 
mi.stakenly.  come  to  expect  more  from 
the  NRA  than.  say.  the  Black  Panthers 
of  California,  who  bur.-.t  upon  the  floor 
of  the  State  assembly  the  other  day  to 
express  a  position  very  similar  to  llie 
Ix>.sition  of  the  NRA. 

Mr  President,  an  editorial  published 
In  the  May  10,  1967,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  well  expre.ssed  the  way  I  feel. 
Speaking  of  the  NRA  editorial  and  the 
Black  Panther  demonstration  the  Moni- 
tor said: 

Both  of  these  views  rcllect  belief  In  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  as  cure-alls  for  the 
Ills  plaguing  American  society.  Both  are  not 
only  utterly  and  woefully  wrong,  but  each 
action  could  in  the  end  only  Increase  social 
and  racial  tension.  The  United  States  must 
take  an  Immediate  and  unequivocal  stand 
against  such   actions   and   such   suggestions 

I  hope  all  Senators  saw  the  editorial 
entitled  "The  Spirit  of  Lawlessness," 
published  in  the  May  7.  New  York  Times. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  editorials  and  one  entitled  "Com- 
munitv  Stabilizer."  published  m  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  8.  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  that  we  in 
Congress  do  not  have  to  give  the  NRA 
a  rough  time.  The  NRA  does  very  well 
on  Us  own. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  10.  1967] 

Fewxb.  Not  More  Rm.Es 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  nor  can 
two  rifles  be  woven  Into  an  olive  branch. 
Tliere  have  been  two  recent  events  Involving 
firearms  at  which  we  believe  the  American 
people  should  be  shocked  and  on  which  we 
believe  they  should  take  positive  and  e.irly 
action.  The  first  of  these  was  the  carrying  of 
loaded  rifles  and  shotguns  Into  the  California 
state  assembly  chamber  by  some  30  young 
members  of  the  Negro  Black  Panther  orga- 
nization The  second  was  the  hint  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association  that  citizens  form 
armed  posses  to  protect  their  neighborhood 
against  urban  rioters. 

Both  of  these  views  reflect  belief  In  violence 
and  Intimidation  as  cure-alls  for  the  Ills 
plaguing  American  society.  Both  are  not  only 
utterly  and  woefully  wrong,  but  each  action 
could  In  the  end  only  Increase  social  and 
racial  tension.  The  United  States  must  Uke 
an  Immediate  and  unequivocal  stand  against 
such  actions  and  such  suggestions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  this  newspaper 
does  not  flrmly  believe  that  municipalities, 
large  and  small,  should  be  on  the  alert  and 
ready  to  defend  themselves  against  rioters. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that.  In  general,  the  steps 
which  many  municipalities  are  now  taking 
to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  their  antlrlot 
squads  Is  anything  but  good  common  sense. 

But  such  action  must  remain  the  province 
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and  the  prerogative  of  duly  elected  and  ap- 
pointed public  officials.  It  must  not  degen- 
erate Into  armed  vigUantlsm.  The  latter  can 
only  lead  either  to  worse  rioting  or  to  the 
Imposition  of  little  police  societies  around 
the  nation. 

At  the  s.ime  time,  It  U  breathtaking  that 
anything  like  the  demonstration  at  Sacra- 
mento could  have  occurred.  It  Is  convincing 
proof  of  how  badly  national,  state,  and  local 
laws  on  the  ownership  and  carrying  of 
weapons  need  overhauling.  The  Black 
Panther  demonstration  was  reportedly  de- 
signed to  Influence  the  California  Legisla- 
ture .ignintt  passing  a  law  forbidding  the 
carrying  of  loaded  weapons  in  public.  If  any- 
thing, the  demonstration  showed  the  urgent 
necessity  for  such  a  law. 

Meanwhile,  encouragement  can  be  taken 
from  a  step  lu  Florida  which  proves  that 
e.xtralegal  efforts  to  reach  a  worthy  goal  are 
In  tne  end  doomed  to  fall.  Gov.  Claude  R. 
Kirk  Jr.  has  announced  the  disbanding  of 
his  hlgl'ily  controversial  private  police  force. 
Admitting  that  the  step  was  brought  about 
by  unfavorable  public  reaction,  the  Governor 
says  that  he  will  seek  to  have  It  replaced  by 
a  special  state  police  force  designed  to  do  the 
same  thing;  look  Into  organized  crime  In 
Florida.  This  is  far  better  from  every  point 
of  view. 

There  are  few  blacker  blots  on  American 
civilization  and  culture  than  the  continuing 
belief  that  private  violence  can  solve  prob- 
lems, mete  out  Justice,  and  maintain  law  and 
order.  Countenancing  violence  has  stood  In 
the  way  of  social  progress,  it  has  made  life 
Increasingly  un.'^aie  on  many  city  streets.  It 
has  embittered  race  relations.  It  has  Immeas- 
urably complicated  the  task  of  those  legally 
appointed  to  maintain  the  law,  and  It  has 
made  the  n.ime  of  America  a  sneer  and  a 
reproach  among  millions  abroad.  It  Is  high 
time  that  something  be  done  about  It.  An 
obligatory  first  step  Is  to  restrict  the  depend- 
ence on  firearms,  not  Increase  It. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  8,  1967] 
Community   Stabilizer 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  been 
showing  Increasing  signs  of  hysteria  In  Its 
campaign  to  keep  untrammeled  the  Invita- 
tion to  murder  provided  by  easy  gun  sales 
all  over  the  country.  Now  it  has  hit  bottom 
with  Its  strong  intimation  that  gunlovers 
ought  to  form  posses  and  use  shotguns, 
sledges  and  ax  handles  to  protect  their  neigh- 
borhoods  against   urban   rioters. 

The  association  says  It  does  not  "neces- 
sarily" endorse  all  of  these  Ideas,  which  are 
Bet  forth  In  a  symposium  In  Its  magazine. 
But  an  accompanying  editorial  warns  that 
the  police  and  National  Guard  offer  a  sketchy 
shield  for  home  and  fireside;  It  extols  the 
potential  Importance  of  the  armed  citizen 
as  a  "community  stabilizer." 

When  we  learned  that  the  magazine's  edi- 
tor was  once  a  crusader  for  more  stringent 
gun  control  laws,  we  suspected  that  he  had 
reverted  to  his  old  beliefs  and  Intended  this 
prescription  for  mass  mayhem  as  a  spoof  of 
the  association  But  apparently  the  whole 
Issue  Is  In  deadly  earnest.  And  deadly  Is  the 
word. 

The  sooner  Congress  act-s  to  tighten  the 
laws  governing  gun  sales  the  less  danger  there 
will  be  of  Implementation  of  such  plans  for 
turning  civic  disorder  Into  civic  disaster. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,  1967] 
The   Spirit   of   Lawlessness 

"Black  Panthers"  armed  with  rifles  and 
shotguns  Interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
Californl  1  Legislature.  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
speaking  in  Tenne.ssee.  shouts.  "To  hell  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

In  Alabama.  Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace  chal- 
lenges the  Federal  courts  to  enforce  a  school 
desegregation  order.  And  In  Pittsburgh,  sev- 
eral hundred  allegedly  respectable  business- 


men In  an  organization  named  "Amen  Cor- 
ner" cheer  her  husband  as  he  heaps  scorn 
upon  the  Federal  Government  and  the  courts 
and  covertly  defends  racism  and  lawlessness. 
The  nation  cannot  aflord  to  say  "amen"  to 
either  form  of  extremism,  black  or  white, 
radical  or  reactionary.  As  Federal  District 
Judge  Prank  M.  Johnson  Jr.  said  recently  at  a 
Law  Day  observance  In  Montgomery,  Ala., 
"While  one  cry  of  defiance  against  our  law  Is 
couched  in  language  that  Is  vulgar  and  of- 
fensive and  the  other  Is  couched  in  a  more 
sophisticated  term,  both  are  doctrines  of  de- 
fiance against  our  laws  and  our  Government 
and,  for  this  reason,  they  equally  advocate 
anarchy." 

Society  depends  upon  a  subtle,  compli- 
cated Interdependence  of  Individual  rights 
and  obligations.  Laws  are  necessary  to  de- 
fend those  rights  and  define  those  obliga- 
tions. Implicit  In  the  idea  of  law  Is  that  of  a 
limit.  Since  there  are  so  many  conflicting 
claims.  Interests  and  rights  In  a  society,  no 
man  may  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Each  man 
guards  his  own  liberties  by  respecting  the 
liberties  of  others.  No  man  or  group  of  men, 
no  faction,  race  or  state  official  can  be  al- 
lowed to  pierce  the  web  of  lawlessness  and 
say,  "Here  my  will  runs  unbounded."  Such 
willfulness  Inevitably  means  danger  and 
harm  for  others. 

The  laws  of  a  free  society  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  edicts  of  a  tyrant  or  the 
regulations  of  a  totalitarian  state.  Laws  pro- 
tect liberty  as  long  as  certain  unalienable 
Individual  rights  are  secure,  as  long  as  the 
lawmakers  represent  the  community,  as  long 
as  the  courts  and  Juries  are  free  to  Interpret 
the  laws  without  coercion,  and  as  long  as 
there  are  political  means  available  to  revise 
laws  that  are  repressive  or  unjust. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  a  society  where 
these  essential  conditions  prevail.  There 
are  Injustices  and  there  are  defects  In  the 
administration  of  the  law,  but  broadly 
speaking,  no  Individual  or  group  Is  without 
legal  and  political  redress  for  his  griev- 
ances. For  that  reason  the  laws  and  the 
courts  are  entitled  to  every  citizen's  respect 
and,  once  a  case  is  fully  adjudicated,  the 
losers  as  well  as  the  winners  have  a  moral 
as  well  as  legal  obligation  to  abide  by  the 
result. 

Yet  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  pervades  the 
American  scene.  Senators  who  know  better. 
Including  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  pander  to  ignorance  by  ridicul- 
ing and  defaming  the  Supreme  Court.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee say,  "Let's  forget  the  First  Amendment" 
In  their  eagerness  to  punish  draft  defiance. 
Governors  and  other  elected  officials  flam- 
boyantly defy  the  final  orders  of  the  courts. 
Businessmen  attend  meetings  to  applaud 
contemptible  demagogues.  Otherwise  sober, 
seemingly  sensible  citizens  Join  organiza- 
tions that  spread  slander  about  Judges  and 
elected  officials  and  propagate  absurd  con- 
spiratorial theories  of  politics;  some  even 
train  themselves  to  use  weapons  as  if  civil 
war  or  foreign  occupation  were  a  likely 
contingency. 

Insofar  as  military  training,  racist  con- 
spiracy theories  and  a  contempt  for  the  law 
have  spread  among  some  Negroes,  they  at 
least  can  point  to  acts  of  Illegal  violence 
against  members  of  their  race  in  the  South 
and  to  a  long  history  of  discrimination  ev- 
erywhere In  the  nation.  That  history  can  ex- 
plain, but  not  Justify  the  Black  Panthers  and 
the  "black  power"  zealots.  Whites  have  nei- 
ther excuse  nor  Justification. 

To  defy  the  law  Is  to  appeal  to  violence, 
for  where  lawful  methods  do  not  prevail,  the 
gun  and  the  mob  do.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  lawlessness,  no  truckling  to 
threats  of  violence,  no  surrender  to  the  forces 
of  anarchy.  If  the  United  States  is  to  con- 
tinue as  a  society  that  cherishes  liberty. 
every  citizen  must  uphold  the  laws  that  are 
liberty's  shield. 


WOOL  TEXTILE   IMPORTS— A 
GROWING   PROBLEM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade  is  a  major  com- 
ponent of  our  balance-of-payments 
picture.  To  date  it  has  been  a  favorable 
component,  offsetting  in  part  some  of 
the  deficit  items,  such  as  heavy  aid  and 
military  expenditures  abroad. 

However,  the  margin  between  exports 
and  imports  has  been  narrowing  over  re- 
cent years.  It  dropped  from  $6.7  billion 
in  1964  to  $3.8  bilUon  in  1966. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing and  increasing  this  trade  surplus, 
it  is  important  to  examine  carefully  the 
various  parts  making  up  the  whole  bal- 
ance of  trade.  Deserving  particular  scru- 
and  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  these 
tribute  to  the  deficit  side  of  the  picture. 
One  such  deficit  part  of  the  balance  of 
trade  is  the  textile  Industry.  In  1966, 
there  was  a  $902  million  deficit  in  the 
U.S.  textile  balance  of  trade.  This  was 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  growing  in- 
crease in  wool  textile  imports  which  rose 
125  percent  between  1961  and  1966. 

Wool  textiles  were  the  first  sector  of 
the  textile  industry  to  be  hit  by  low- 
wage  imports  and  the  penetration  is 
deeper  than  in  any  other  sector.  Imports 
have  grown  swiftly,  almost  witliout  in- 
terruption since  the  early  1950s  and  they 
have  been  a  substantial  factor  in  the 
contraction  of  the  Industry.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  1961  to  1966,  50  wool 
textile  mills  disappeared  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  competition  from  these  low-wage 
Imports. 

Those  connected  with  the  wool  textile 
industry  report  that  U.S.  mills  are  not 
fearful  of  domestic  competition  whether 
it  comes  from  other  kinds  of  textiles  or 
from  nontextile  products.  Competition 
under  American  ground  rules  is  not  the 
trouble :  mills  accept  it  and  hope  to  over- 
come it. 

The  key  difaculty  thus  stems  directly 
from  Imports,  and  the  wool  textile  trade/ 
tariff  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in 
this  area  that  mills  must  rely  on  the 
Government  to  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards against  imfair  imports. 

Textile  macliinery  is  quite  similar  and 
readily  available  everywhere.  Differences 
in  wages  are  thus  the  primary  factor  in 
lower  priced  wool  textile  imports.  The 
average  wage  in  the  U.S.  wool  textile  in- 
dustry is  $2.10  an  hour.  It  is  six  times  the 
average  in  Japan,  more  than  six  times 
the  average  in  other  Asian  countries,  and 
it  is  2  Vz  times  the  British  rate. 

These  low-wage  imports  not  only  dis- 
place American-made  wool  products  and 
employment  but  the  whole  import  ques- 
tion, particularly  the  lack  of  Government 
action  in  limiting  imports  to  "reasonable" 
levels,  is  a  major  consideration  in  com- 
pany planning  for  the  future. 

It  w^ould  be  diflBcult  to  over-emphasize 
the  consideration  which  any  company 
must  give  to  Government  policy  in  chart- 
ing its  future.  In  that  connection,  earlier 
this  year.  Morton  H.  Darman,  chairman 
of  the  board.  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  testified  before  the 
House  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor: 

Recalling  President  Johnson's  statement 
that  he  favors  reasonable  import  limitations 
(on  wool  textiles  and  apparel) .  I  am  Impelled 
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to  say  to  this  Committee  that  the  tiBM  Xor 
action  is  grooving  short.  Management  to  •ay 
Industry  must  continually  plot  the  future 
and  make  decisions  based  upon  the  fore- 
casts .  The  U.3.  wool  textlie  industry  has 
expended  enormous  sums  of  money  to  keep 
Ita  plants  ar.d  equipment  the  most  efficient 
In  the  world  In  rare  cases  however,  have 
members  uf  this  industry  felt  justified  In 
spending  substantial  amounts  for  expansion 
of  productive  capacity  In  view  of  the  steadily 
rising  trend  of  imports. 

On  the  other  hand,  reasonable  limitation 
of  Imports  would  give  rise  to  ron9dence 
ajnong  management.  Investors  and  employees 
alike,  leading  to  reversal  of  the  dangerous 
and  critical  contraction  our  Industry  has 
suffered. 

Clearly  it  Is  imoortant  to  encourage 
an  American  ir.dustr>-  to  create  a  cli- 
mate in  -Ahich  it  can  expand,  provide 
more  employment  and  better  products, 
and  thereby  share  in  our  economic 
growth.  There  is,  however,  another  fac- 
tor of  overriding  importance  and  that 
factor  is  national  security 

Even  though  Vietnam  is  tropical,  the 
buildup  of  our  military  forces  resulted 
temporarily  in  sharply  increased  mili- 
tary buyinn  of  wool  textiles,  especially 
worsted  and  worsted  blend  fabrl&s  How- 
ever, as  a  result  of  import  competition 
and  a  consequetit  normally  lower  de- 
mand for  American  wool  textile  prod- 
ucts, there  are  only  about  10  companies 
left  in  the  US  Industry  with  any  sig- 
nificant worsted  capacity. 

By  contrast,  in  1951  during  the  Kore- 
an war  when  the  military  sought  bids 
on  some  9  million  yards  of  worsted  seree. 
there  were  54  companies  bidding.  Of 
the.se  54,  txiay  39  are  out  of  busines.s 
and  It  is  an  unforunate  fact  that  these 
39  firms  received  contracts  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  yardage  awarded  In 
1951. 

Leading  wool  manufacturers  repeat- 
edly have  expres.sed  doubt  that  the  U.S. 
Industn,-  could  meet  essential  military 
and  civilian  wool  textile  requirements  In 
the  event  of  an  all-out  emergency. 

The  National  Wool  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress  to  stimulate  domestic  produc- 
tion partly  as  a  measure  of  national 
security.  However,  the  Increased  produc- 
tion of  wool  or  any  other  fiber  has  abso- 
lutely no  security  value  unless  the  United 
States  has  mills  capable  of  converting 
fiber  Into  essential  military  and  civilian 
articles. 

In  short  the  U  3.  wool  textile  indu.stry 
has  long  t)een  operating  In  a  crisis  at- 
mosphere with  imports  accounting  for  a 
major  part  of  the  cloud.  The  remaining 
American  mills  are  the  most  eCQcient  in 
the  world.  They  lead  in  development  of 
wool  manmade  fiber  blends  They  offer 
goods  in  vast  variety,  at  reasonable 
prices,  helping  to  make  Americans — 
civilian  and  mi!ltar>*  alike — the  best 
clothed  tn  the  world 

If  we  are  to  retain  our  existing  capa- 
bility to  produce  essential  wool  textiles 
in  American  plants — and  clearly  this  Is 
In  the  national  Interest — then  the  time 
has  come  to  effectuate  declared  adminis- 
tration policv  by  limiting  wool  textile  Im- 
ports Limitations  are  a  nece.sslty 
whether  achieved  through  international 
agreement  or  unilaterally.  However  blc- 
complLshed.  limitations  would  help  to 
provide  a  climate  In  which  the  defense- 
essential   wool   textile  industry  can  re- 


verse the  trend  to  contraction  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  growth  of  the  US.  econ- 
omy with  Increased  efficiency  and  better 
products  made  by  Americans  at  Amer- 
ican wage  standards. 


FOOD  AID  AS  A   PART  OF  US 
FOREIGN  POUCY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  president.  Tony  T  De- 
chant,  has  for  years  advocated  a  con- 
tinuous expansion  of  our  a;iricultural 
export  trade,  in  order  that  the  farmer 
might  receive  full  parity  return  for  his 
products.  Tlie  Farmers  Union  has  always 
strongly  advocated  the  use  of  surplus 
food  and  fiber  as  a  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Dechant,  one  of  the  agricultural 
representatives,  has  just  returned  from 
8  days  at  the  Kennedy  round  talks  In 
Geneva.  He  said 

The  agreement  on  cereals  and  agricul- 
tural products  provided  substanUal  guaran- 
tees against  low  farm  prices. 

He  also  stated: 

The  multilateral  food  aid  program  Is  espe- 
cially significant  since  It  Is  the  first  time 
in  history  that  the  food  aid  has  l>een  a  part 
of  International  trade  agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  65th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Farmers  Union  In  Okla- 
homa City  and  a  statement  made  by 
Pre.sldent  Dechant  on  his  return  from 
the  Geneva  Conference  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

.\  National   F.ARMtas   Union   Press  Release. 
May    18.   1967 

Washington.  D.C — Tony  T.  Dechant.  Na- 
tional President  of  Farmers  Union,  Just  re- 
turned from  8  days  at  the  Kennedy-Round 
talks  in  Geneva,  said,  "the  agreement  on 
cereals  and  agricultural  products  provided 
substantial  guarantees  against  low  farm 
prices  " 

Dechant  said  that  especially  the  higher 
price  floor  for  whe.it  and  the  beginning  of 
food  aid  shared  by  other  developed  countries. 
Including  Japan,  are  significant  gains  for  the 
United  States. 

"Farmers  Union  has  traditionally  support- 
ed Intern.itlonal  commodity  agreements  as 
an  extension  of  the  domestic  farm  program 
and  essential  to  price  and  Income  protection 
for  United  States  farmers. 

"The  new  agreement,"  Dechant  said,  "pro- 
vides a  minimum  price  of  $1  73  a  bushel  for 
hard  red  winter  wheat  at  Gulf  ports  as  con- 
trasted to  11.50  per  bushel  for  hard  red  win- 
ter wheat  under  the  old  International  Wheat 
Agreement  This  amounts  to  a  23c  Increase  in 
the  old  rW'A  minimum  price." 

Dechant  said  that  "since  the  average  price 
of  U.S.  wheat  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  approximately  10c  to  15c  above  the  old 
rWA  minimum,  wheat  prices  at  the  Gulf 
ports  are  expected  to  be  In  excess  of  the  $1.73 
per  bushel  minimum  set  by  the  new  cereals 
arrangement  by  approximately  the  same 
amount. 

"USDA  has  predicted."  Dechant  said.  "That 
world  prices  of  wheat  under  the  new  agree- 
ment will  Increase  by  10c  to  25c  per  bushel 
over  the  average  of  the  past  3  years  How- 
ever, since  Gulf  port  wheat  prices  today  are 
averaging  $1  83  a  bushel,  no  Immediate  farm- 
level  price  Increase  Is  expected  for  US.  pro- 
ducers  The  practical  effect  of  the  new  cereal 


grain  agreement,  however.  Is  to  provide  a 
substanilal  guarantee  against  low  farm 
prices." 

Dechant  pointed  out  that  "Farmers  Union 
would  have  preferred  a  40  cent  Increase  In 
the  minimum  price  of  the  old  rWA.  But 
Farmers  Union."  he  said,  "supports  the  com- 
promise In  the  belief  that  it  Is  a  step  for- 
wwd  In  promoting  international  trade  and 
In  strengthening  the  domestic  wheat  market. 
■.Embassador  Roth  did  a  fine  Job  In  bring- 
ing about  a  fair  balance  between  Industrial 
and  agricultural  trade  concessions  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries."  (Roth 
Is  the  President's  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations  for  the  general  agreement 
on  Uui.Ts  and  trade  tAlks  i  GATT)  . 

"Another  major  accomplishment."  he  said. 
"Is  the  sharing  of  food  aid  by  both  export- 
ing and  Importing  countries  amounting  to 
4.5  million  tons  of  cereal  grains  Importing 
countries  will  contribute  more  than  50  per- 
cent either  in  the  form  of  cereal  grains  or 
cash.  The  United  States  will  contribute  42 
percent  of  the  total  or  approximately  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  cereal  grains  to  Include.  In  addi- 
tion to  wheat  corn,  grain  sorghum  and  other 
grains  where  donor  and  recipient  countries 
agree 

•The  multilateral  food  aid  program  is  es- 
pecially significant  since  It  Is  the  first  time 
in  history  that  the  food  aid  has  been  a  part 
of  International  trade  agreement. 

"Farmers  Union  will  Inform  members  of 
Congress  of  Its  support  of  the  agreement," 
Dechant  said,  "and  will  work  for  Senate 
ratification." 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  at  their  65th  an- 
nual convention  follow: 

Resolutions 
foreign  trade  policy 

Programs  and  policies  affecting  agricultural 
Imports  and  exports  should  be  designed  to 
provide  full  parity  returns  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers In  ways  that  will  be  as  consistent 
as  possible  w.th  the  objective  of  furthering 
trade  and  economic  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  including  Pacific  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  the  European  Common  M.ir- 
ket  and  developing  nations.  When  any  pro- 
gram of  trade  expansion  threatens,  however, 
to  weaken  or  destroy  the  opportunity  for  any 
group  of  consumers  or  primary  producers  to 
earn  a  livelihood  based  on  United  States  liv- 
ing standards,  the  cost  should  be  shared  bv 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  ability  to  pay. 

COMPETING    IMPORTS 

As  a  general  principle,  we  urge  that  no 
family  farmer  In  the  United  States  be  re- 
quired to  produce  for  exp<irt  or  to  meet  com- 
petition of  Imports  at  any  price  less  than 
the  full  parity  price.  For  non-fnrm  Industries 
injured  by  increasing  Imports,  we  urge  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  protect  wapes  and  in- 
vestment where  it  Is  In  the  public  interest  to 
rely  on  Imports  rather  than  continue  uneco- 
nomic production 

INTERNATIONAL    COMMODITY    AND    TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

We  reaffirm  support  for  the  International 
Wheat  and  Sugar  Agreements  and  nepc na- 
tion of  similar  agreements  for  feed  grains 
and  other  commodities  that  move  In  inter- 
national trade  channels  and  for  other  pro- 
grams now  In  operation  to  expand  export  of 
our  farm  produce  and  to  protect  prices  and 
incomes  of  farm  families  International  com- 
modity agreements  should  provide  for  both 
commercial  and  concessional  saUs  In  this 
way.  farm  support  programs  can  be  con- 
sistent with  the  aim  of  orderly  world  com- 
merce in  farm  commodities. 

Until  such  time  as  International  agree- 
ments can  be  negotiated,  we  urge  that  our 
representatives  In  the  Genera!  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade   (GATT)    seek  a  fair  share 
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of  the  export  markets  for  United  States  farm 
commodities.  Further,  we  urge  that  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  State  act  aggres- 
sively when  necessary  to  protect  the  rightful 
share  of  such  markets  for  our  farm  com- 
modities. 

COMMERCIAL    SALES 

We  believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  develop 
trade  In  wheat,  feed  grains,  oil-seed  crops, 
livestock,  dairy  products  or  other  farm  com- 
modities with  any  nation  able  to  pay  In  dol- 
lars or  gold,  provided  that  the  purchasing 
nation  shows  willingness  to  cooperate  In 
orderly  marketing  cf  farm  products  in  inter- 
national trade. 

WORLD    FOOD    POLICY 

Food  and  fiber  should  be  utilized  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  We  should  make  full  use.  in 
conjunction  with  other  nations  which  have 
food  and  fiber  abundance,  of  the  unique 
opportunity  to  promote  widespread  and  more 
rapid  economic  development  In  less  devel- 
oped nations  through  the  use  of  food  and 
fiber  Including  developing  the  potential  for 
increased  food  production  In  developing  na- 
tions. Such  a  multi-lateral  program  should 
make  use  of  the  World  Food  Program  oper- 
ated by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

We  urge  greater  use  of  long-term,  low 
Interest  rate  food  and  fiber  loans  authorized 
under  PL  480.  Donation  programs,  both  di- 
rect and  through  private  non-profit  U.S. 
organizations,  should  be  used  when  and 
where  needed  to  assist  needy  people. 

STABILIZED    MARKETS    AND    PRICES 

The  establishment  of  an  International 
agency  Is  urgently  needed  to  maintain  or- 
derly marketing  of  food  and  raw  materials 
In  International  markets,  absorbing  tempo- 
rary surpluses  of  these  commodities  needed 
to  prevent  extreme  fluctuations.  Such  an 
agency  should  be  supplemented  by  Interna- 
tional agreements  for  commodities  such  as 
feed  grain  and  cotton. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Long-term  legislation  should  be  enacted 
directing  the  use  of  the  economic  strength 
of  the  United  States  In  cooperation  with 
other  free  nations,  toward  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  less  fortunate 
nations  of  the  world. 

To  supplement  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  and  the  United  States  aid  program 
for  other  nations  In  need  of  land  reform,  a 
World  Land  Bank  should  be  established  to 
provide  the  capital  for  a  Farmers  Home 
Administration-type  lending  program  to 
strengthen  family  farm  agriculture. 

BflLDING    COOPERATIVES 

The  development  of  cooperative  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds  can  provide  the  people 
of  the  developing  countries  the  machinery 
for  Independent  economic  progress.  Such  In- 
stitutions will  also  assure  the  preservation 
of  a  private  enterprise  system.  It  Is  Impera- 
Uve  that  our  country  directly  and  through 
cooperatives  provide  the  leadership  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  these  emerging  Institu- 
Uons. 

FARMER-TO-FARMER   PROGRAM 

We  urge  the  application  of  the  skills  of 
the  .American  farmer  on  a  practical  day-to- 
day basis  to  assist  developing  countries  and 
their  farmers  in  working  toward  meeting 
more  of  their  own  food  and  fiber  needs  and 
providing  individual  farm  families  with  In- 
oome-maklng  capability.  We  urge  Congress 
to  promptly  appropriate  funds  authorized 
for  this  program. 

We  should  continue  to  call  upon  the  un- 
tapped reservoir  of  United  States  youth  and 
other  qualified  United  States  citizens  In  our 
effort  to  help  emerging  nations  combat  pov- 
erty. Illiteracy  and  disease.  Farm  youth  are 
particularly  well  prepared  to  serve  in  this 
capacity. 


BENEFITS     OF     KENNEDY     ROUND 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Kenneth  D.  Naden,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Council  of  Farm 
Cooperatives,  In  discussing  the  benefits 
of  the  Kennedy  round  for  agriculture, 
stated  that  "this  should  work  toward  a 
reduction  in  artificial  trade  barriers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  containing  Mr.  Naden's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.C. — The  gains  for  U.S. 
farmers  from  the  recent  Kennedy  Round 
agreements  may  be  far  greater  from  the  con- 
tribution of  a  new  and  significant  concept  of 
food  aid  to  world  economic  development  than 
through  direct  trade  liberalization,  a  leading 
farm  trade  spokesman  Indicated  here  today. 

"Although  more  detailed  Information  Is 
needed  to  assess  Its  full  potential  Impact  on 
American  farmers,"  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  said,  "It  is  ap- 
parent that  Immediate  and  vast  new  markets 
win  not  be  opened  up  as  a  result  of  a  new 
and  limited  International  grains  agreement 
and  some  modest  tariff  reductions  on  a  lim- 
ited number  of  farm  products.  No  Informa- 
tion as  to  reductions  In  U.S.  duties  on  agrl- 
cultinral  Imports  which  may  have  been 
traded  for  these  gains  Is  available  yet.  Fur- 
thermore, we  are  greatly  concerned  at  the 
failure  to  make  significant  progress  toward 
abolishing  or  phasing  out  the  variable  levy 
fee  system  which  represents  such  a  massive 
and  arbitrary  protectionist  feature  of  the 
EES's  Common  Agricultural  Policy." 

Instead,  Naden  said,  it  should  now  be 
more  apparent  than  ever  that  "we  must 
build  our  foreign  markets  on  the  same  bases 
which  have  succeeded  in  America.  Growth 
and  increased  demand  resulting  from  world 
economic  development  and  from  aggressive 
promotion  of  superior  products  is  our  best 
avenue  to  profitable  export  trade  for  U.S. 
farm  and  other  products.  Direct  dismantling 
of  trade  barriers  to  farm  products  is  nearly 
Impossible  because  such  action  usually 
reduces  farm  Income  In  the  Importing 
country." 

Naden  pointed  out,  however,  that  sub- 
stantial efforts  must  continue  to  be  made 
toward  reduction  of  various  "artificial" 
trade  barriers  which  divert  the  patterns  of 
world  production  and  trade  from  their  most 
efficient  channels.  An  Increased  tempo  of 
efforts  to  correct  the  Inequities  resulting 
from  practices  such  as  dumping,  is  inevi- 
table, he  said.  "The  current  subsidization 
and  quota  evasion  by  other  countries  of 
U.S.  dairy  product  imports  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample today  of  the  need  for  better  Interna- 
tional approaches  to  limit  such  trade  dis- 
rupting excesses,"  Naden  added. 


INCREASE    IN    U.S.    AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS  PREDICTED 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Her- 
schel  D.  Newsom,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  has  just  returned  from  Geneva, 
where  he  has  been  participating  in  the 
Kennedy  round  negotiations. 

Mr.  Newsom,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations, was  the  only  farm-organiza- 
tion representative  who  actively  partici- 
pated Ui  Steering  Committee  and  Gen- 
eral Session  meetings  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  GATT  negotiations. 

Mr.  Newsom  predicts  there  will  be  a 
rise  of  $3  billion  in  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 


ports over  the  next  3  years,  partly  at- 
tributable to  the  trade  agreements 
reached  in  Geneva. 

On  his  retiirn  to  Washington,  Mr.  New- 
som issued  a  statement.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Grange  Master  Issued  the 
following  statement  on  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington :  "The  package  agreed  on  tonight  la 
the  greatest  collection  of  trade  expansion 
agreements  ever  assembled.  These  agree- 
ments— even  though  somewhat  short  of 
American  hopes — should  nevertheless  raise 
tho  level  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  from 
the  current  level  of  »7  billion  to  $10  billion 
during  the  three-year  period  established  un- 
der the  Kennedy  Round. 

"It  was  gratifying  to  see  Grange-inspired 
features  of  established  U.  S.  domestic-farm 
policies  place  United  States  agriculture  In  a 
stronger  bargaining  position  at  Geneva. 

"U.  S.  success  In  getting  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  agree  to  pool  their  agricultural 
resources  to  meet  the  world  food  crisis  was 
less  than  hoped  for,  but  the  multi-lateral  at- 
tack on  hunger  was  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection and  at  the  same  time  maintained  the 
financial  security  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

"Tonight's  agreement  in  Geneva  consti- 
tutes the  most  Important  step  ever  taken  by 
the  nations  of  the  world  toward  the  inclu- 
sion of  agricultural  trade  in  their  national 
policies,  although  much  more  in  this  connec- 
tion needs  to  be  done." 


LATIN  AMERICAN  SUBVERSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  even 
while  we  are  occupied  with  the  difficult 
business  of  stopping  communism  in  Viet- 
nam, the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  planning  more  Vietnams  for 
us  throughout  the  world.  That  is  why  It 
is  necessary  for  us  to  achieve  final  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam.  I  have  frequently  said 
that  the  reason  why  we  are  in  Vietnam 
is  that  we  accepted  a  stalemate  in  Korea, 
If  we  accept  a  stalemate  in  Vietnam, 
then  the  Communists  will  be  ready  for  us 
somewhere  else. 

The  truth  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
increasing  tempo  of  the  activities  of  the 
Havana-based  Tri-Continental  Congress. 
For  some  reason,  the  unrest  in  Latin 
America  has  been  receiving  only  minimal 
attention  in  the  press.  Yet  it  is  clear 
from  the  short  accounts  we  do  receive 
that  more  of  the  phony  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  are  in  the  incipient  stages, 
particularly  in  Bolivia,  Guatemala, 
Uruguay,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Communist  strategy  was  recently 
set  forth  in  an  alleged  "letter  from  Che 
Guevara,"  which  appeared  in  the  Com- 
munist revolutionary  journal  Tri-Conti- 
nental. Whether  or  not  the  letter  was 
actually  written  by  Che,  it  clearly  sets 
forth  the  international  Communist  goals 
and  methods.  The  Red-line  American 
newspaper,  the  National  Guardian,  sum- 
marized Che's  theory  as  "a  detailed  expo- 
sition of  guerrilla  warfare,  in  which  the 
enemy  must  be  led  into  a  difficult  fight 
outside  of  his  territory  to  liquidate  his 
sources  of  support."  That  summary  ex- 
plains the  whole  Communist  strategy 
embracing  "peticeful  coexistence,"  "de- 
tente," and  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
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It  also  explains  why  it  is  necessary-  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  Communist  dream  of  world 
conquest  once  and  for  all  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Prtsldent,  as  an  aid  to  my  col- 
leaerues  In  understanding  the  extent  of 
the  plan  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist coiLspiraoy,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  tncontlnental  plan.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks:  "Che  Guevara 
Urges  Global  Confrontation  With  United 
States."  from  the  National  Guardian. 
April  29.  1967.  "Dominican  Sees  Plot  by 
Hundreds."  from  the  New  York  Times. 
May  11.  1967.  Uruguayan  Seeks  Latin 
Reds'  Unity."  from  the  New  York  Times. 
May  II.  1967;  "Seizure  of  French  Red 
Confirmed  :n  Bolivia."  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  May  5.  1967.  and  the  texts 
of  the  Conimunist  propaganda  broad- 
casts from  Havana,  "Workers  Will  Ask 
Barrlentos  for  an  Account."  May  9. 
1967.  and  GRANMA  Interview  With 
Uruguaviin  Miin  Leader.  '  May  8.  1967. 
Prom  t  me  to  time,  as  the  occasion  arises, 
I  shall  be  presenting  more  information 
on  this  topic. 

T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  National  Guardian.  Apr  29.  19671 
Ch«  Guevara  tFRCCs  Glob.\l  CoNniONTATiON 
With  United  States 
(Following  are  excerpts  from  an  article 
written  by  the  Che  Guevara  for  the  Cuban 
magazine  Tricontlnental.  pre-released  by 
Prensa  Latma  neui  agency.  This  is  Guevara'i 
first  message  since  he  left  Cuba  to  conttnue 
his  reioliLtionary  work  •■somewhere  in  Latin 
America   "\ 

At  this  moment  the  focus  of  world  contra- 
dictions is  In  the  Indochlnese  peninsula 
There  is  a  painful  reality  Vietnam — the  na- 
tion that  represents  the  aspirations  and 
hopes  for  victory  of  a  whole  neglected 
world— IS  tragically  alone. 

Imperialism  Is  guilty  of  aggression  But 
they  too  are  guilty  who  In  the  decisive  mo- 
ment vacillated  In  malting  Vietnam  an 
Inviolable  p.irt  of  sticlallst  territory — run- 
ning, yes,  the  risks  of  world-wide  war,  but 
also  forcing  a  decision  on  the  US  Imperial- 
ists. And  those  who  maintain  a  war  of  In- 
sults and  verba!  trie  leery,  begun  a  good  time 
ago  by  representatives  of  the  two  greatest 
■oclallst  powers,  are  also  guilty 

The  peoples  of  three  continents  see  and 
learn  their  lesson  in  Vietnam.  Now  that  the 
Imperialists  are  blackmailing  humanity  with 
the  threat  of  war.  no",  to  fear  war  is  the  only 
fitting  respcinse.  A  hard  and  continuous  at- 
tack at  every  jKilnt  of  confrontation  should 
be  the  general  tactic. 

America  constitutes  a  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous entity,  and  In  nearly  all  Its  territory 
the  US  imperialists  have  absolute  ascen- 
dency. The  slogan  We  won't  permit  another 
Cuba"  makes  possible  aggressions  as  in 
Santo  Domingo.  This  policy  enjoys  almost 
total   impunity. 

There  Is  no  further  change  that  can  be 
made  Either  socialist  revolution  or  a  carica- 
ture of  revolution 

Latin  Americans  are  fighting  with  arms  In 
hand  m  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Venezuela 
and  Bolivia,  and  the  first  foci  are  appearing 
In  Brazil  But  nearly  all  the  countries  are 
ripe  for  a  struggle  which.  In  order  to  triumph, 
cannot  accept  less  than  the  Installation  of 
a  government  of  socialist  tendency 

Today  there  are  US  advisers  In  all  the 
countries  where  the  armed  struggle  goes  on 
Yet  If  the  foci  of  struggle  conduct  them- 
selves  with   sufBclent   political   and   mllltarv 


skill,  they  can  make  themselves  practically 
unbeatable.  .  .  .  UtUe  by  little  the  obsolete 
arms  which  suffice  to  repress  small  armed 
bands  will  be  converted  Into  modern  arms, 
and  the  groups  of  advisers  Into  US.  com- 
batants 

This  Is  the  road  of  Vietnam,  the  road 
the  peoples  should  follow,  the  road  America 
will  follow  America— the  continent  forgot- 
ten by  tlie  recent  political  struggles  for  lib- 
eration, but  which  beglcs  to  make  ll«elf  felt 
through  the  Tncontlnental  lu  the  voice  of 
Its  peoples'  vanguard,  the  Cuban  revolution- 
will  have  the  task  of  creating  the  world's 
second  or  third  Vietnam. 

It  Is  decisively  necessary  to  keep  In  mind 
th.^t  Imperialism  Is  a  world  system,  the  final 
stage  of  capitalism,  and  must  be  defeated  In 
a  great  global  confrontation.  The  strategic 
aim  of  this  struggle  must  be  the  destruction 
of  imperialism. 

(Guevara  ends  with  a  deUiUeU  exposition  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  In  which  tlie  enemy  must 
be  led  Into  a  difficult  fight  outside  of  his  ter- 
ritory to  liquidate  his  sources  of  support.) 
All  of  our  action  Is  a  battle  cry  against  Im- 
perialism and  a  clamor  tor  unity  of  the  peo- 
ples against  the  great  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  the  United  States. 

(Signed)     Che. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  9.  1967] 
UBfcu\y.\N  Seeks  Latin  Reos"  Untty — Pabtt 

Chief  Plans  To   Msrr  Soviet   and  CtJBAN 

Leaders 

Miami.  Mav  9  -  -Rodney  Arlsmendl.  the 
leader  of  the  Communist  pnrty  of  Uruguay, 
has  announced  that  he  will  try  to  restore 
Communist  unity  In  Latin  America 

This  came  to  light  today  on  receipt  of  the 
May  4  Issue  of  Grnnma,  the  official  Cuban 
Communist  party  paper,  which  published  a 
page-long  summary  of  a  speech  Mr  Arls- 
mendl made  May  2  In  Montevideo 

Some  observers  found  It  significant  that 
the  official  newspriper  of  the  Cuban  Commu- 
nist party  published  Mr.  Arlsmendls  pro- 
posal only  a  few  weeks  after  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  publicly  attacked  Latin-American 
Communist  parties  that  are  not  actively  sup- 
porting Insurrection.!!  guerrilla  groups 
backed,  by  Cuba  In  Venezuela.  Colombia. 
Guatemala  and  Bolivia 

In  his  speech,  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
an  analysis  of  differences  over  revolutionary 
str.itegy  among  Communist  parties  In  Latin 
.\merlca,  Mr  Arlsmendl  said  he  planned  to 
hold  talks  soon  with  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba 

After  stressing  that  "division  is  nl.so  one  of 
the  ways  to  lose  a  revolution,"  the  Uruguayan 
Communist  leader  said  he  had  been  en- 
trusted by  his  organization  to  approach  all 
Marxist  parties 

StrPPORTS    RED    SUMMIT   TALKS 

In  his  conversations,  he  will  also  discuss 
the  conflict  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr  Arlsmendl  Indicated,  and  will 
make  an  effort  to  persuade  all  Latin-Ameri- 
can Communl.';t  parties  to  attend  a  new 
world  Communist  conference  advocated  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr  Arlsmendl,  who  is  regarded  as  a  stanch 
supporter  of  Soviet  policies,  stressed  that 
the  Communist  party  of  Uruguay  favored 
such  a  conference 

In  his  "search  for  unity  "  he  said,  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  the  major  Communist  power. 
"Is.  undoubtedly,  the  chosen  one  to  talk 
to  " 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  his  "frlend.'ihlp 
with  and  admiration  for  Comrade  Pldel 
Castro  and  other  Cuban  comrades"  would  be 
an  asset  when  debating  matters  of  revolu- 
tionary strategy  in  Latin  America. 

For  the  last  few  months,  Mr.  Castro  has 
maintained  the  view  that  adherents  to  guer- 
rilla-warfare strategy  Is  the  only  correct  line 
for  Latin-American  Communists. 

He  has  portrayed  this  as  the  only  way  to 


save  the  embattled  Latin-American  Com- 
munist movements  from  decline,  and  has 
presented  Havana  as  the  only  center  of  Latin 
.\merlcan  revolution 

VENEZUELAN     REDS     DENOVNCED 

On  March  13,  the  Premier  strongly  de- 
nounced the  Communist  party  of  Venezuela 
for  having  abandoned  guerrilla  struggle  and 
returning  to  political  activities. 

He  called  the  le.iders  of  the  party,  which 
Is  pro-Soviet,  "cowards."  "oppKsrtunlsts." 
"rightists."  and  "pseudo-revolutlonarles." 

A  few  days  later,  the  Venezuelan  party's 
polltlburo  rejeottd  what  It  called  Mr.  Castrjs 
"Intervention"  In  Its  internal  affairs  and  his 
"provocative  and  Insolent  language."  It  also 
expelled  from  the  party  Maj.  Douglas  Bravo. 
a  Venezuelan  pro-Castro  guerrilla  leader. 

Sir.  Castro  also  antagonized  many  other 
Communist  parties  In  Latin  America  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  regard  as  Commu- 
nist only  those  Individuals  who  accept  his 
line. 

The  Cubans'  motives  In  publishing  Mr. 
Arlsmendl's  statements  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained here 

CENIfS  OF  CASTRO    HAILED 

Yesterday.  Granma  published  an  Interview 
with  Ariel  Coilazo,  a  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  Uruguary,  who  said 
that  Latin  America  was  going  through  a 
"moment  of  decision."  He  added  th.^t  t!ie 
"analytical  genius  of  Fidel  Castro"  would 
contribute  to  "revise  many  old  concepts  of 
I  revolutionary  ]    struggle." 

This  statements  runs  counter  to  the  views 
of  Mr  Arlsmendl.  who  implied  that  he  was 
against  demands  for  immediate  definition  of 
the  concepts,  be  they  voiced  by  Cubans  or  by 
Chinese  Communists. 

"We  are  neither  adventurers  who  despise 
the  legal  ways  of  struggle."  Mr.  .'\rlsmpndl 
said,  "nor  are  we  for  positions  of  opportu- 
nism." He  added  that  Latin-American  Com- 
munists ought  to  be  prepared  for  every  even- 
tuality. 

Bv  saying,  for  example,  that  Uruguaynn 
Communists  should  not  be  called  upon  to  de- 
termine the  policy  of  Chilean  Communists. 
Mr  .\rismendi  Implied  that  he  was  agnin.st  in- 
tervention in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
parties. 

Mr.  Arlsmendl  did  not  mention  the  forth- 
coming conference  of  the  Castro-sponsored 
militant  Latin-American  Solidarity  Organl- 
z.<)tlon.  scheduled  for  July  28  to  Aug.  5  in 
Havana. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  11,  19671 
DoMt.vrcAN   Sees   Plot   by   HnxDREDS-  Bala- 
ct-TTR  Charges  Reds  Abe  Fomenting  a  Revo- 
lution 

Santo  Dominco.  Dominican  RErt'BLir.  May 
9  (Reuters)  —The  armed  forces  and  the 
police  here  were  alerted  today  to  comb;it  a 
wave  of  terrorism  that.  President  Joaquin 
Balaguer  charged.  Is  part  of  a  Communist 
plot  to  topple  his  10-month-old  Government. 
President  Balaguer.  head  of  the  rlght-of- 
center  Reformist  party,  said  In  a  nationwide 
broadcast  last  night  that  "hundreds  of  well- 
trained  Communist  agents"  were  working  un- 
der cover  to  promote  a  revolution. 

He  said  the  Dominican  Communist  p.irty. 
the  Castroite  Hth  of  June  Movement  and 
other  leftist  groups  were  concentrating  on 
the  low-Income  Las  Mlnas  district  of  the 
capital,  where  many  of  the  80.000  residents 
were  believed  to  be  armed 

COLLECTIVE     MADNESS     IS     SEEN 

Tlie  broadcast  followed  a  clash  betv(,'een  an 
arm^d  band  and  army  units  near  the  town 
of  Nagua  last  week  in  which  one  terrorist 
WHS  killed,  and  a  bomb  explosion  that  sert- 
ou.sly  Injured  Senator  Rafael  Casimlro  Castro 
of  the  opposition  Dominican  Revolutionary 
party. 

Defense  Minister  Enrique  Perez  y  Perez  de- 


scribed the  Incidents  as  part  of  the  "collec- 
tive madness  gripping  the  country." 

Mr.  Balaguer  charged  that  the  terrorist 
outbreak  was  sparked  by  broadcasts  of  the 
Hav.ina  radio  calling  the  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Latin  America. 

He  said  the  authorities  had  arrested  a 
"Cuban-trained  Dominican  who  was  carry- 
ing out  spying  activities  for  the  Castro 
regime  "  The  man  was  Identified  as  Jos6 
Ignaclo  M.irte  Polanco. 

Anv  foreigner  found  engaging  In  political 
activity  will  be  expelled,  he  said. 

Following  the  bomb  attack  on  Senator 
Castro,  several  opposition  legislators  resigned 
In  protest,  charging  that  the  attack  had  been 
Inspired  by  the  Government. 

P>resldent  Balaguer  denied  this  and  as- 
serted th;it  the  attack  had  been  plotted  by 
the  opposition  to  undermine  his  regime. 

He  also  Implied  that  a  phosphorous  bomb 
that  wounded  Mr.  Castro  was  actually  being 
carried  by  t!ie  Senator  and  was  not  thrown 
Into  his  car. 

Mr.  Balaguer  became  President  on  July  1, 
1966,  after  general  elections  In  which  the 
Dominican  Revolutionary  party  candidate, 
Jum  B  iM'ii  wa.s  defeated 

The  revolution  of  April  24.  1965.  which 
erupted  into  a  civil  war  and  caused  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  send  in  Marines,  was  ostensibly 
launched  to  overthrow  President  Donald 
Reaid  Cabral,  hend  of  a  military  Junta,  and 
restore  Mr.  Bosch  to  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Bosch  was  ousted  in  a  military  coup  In  Sep- 
tember, 1963.  after  serving  as  elected  presi- 
dent for  seven  months. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  5.  1967] 
Guerrilla  Threat  Called  "Grave" — Seiztjbe 

OF   Fr!  nth    Red   Conkirmed   in   Bolivia 
(By   John    M.    Goshko) 

La  Pa7,  Bolivia.  May  4  —The  commander 
of  the  Bolivian  armed  forces  today  officially 
confirmed  that  a  French  communist  with 
close  ties  to  Fidel  Castro  had  been  captured 
by  .Army  troops  combatting  guerrillas  In 
southeastern  Bolivia. 

In  the  first  interview  he  has  granted 
since  the  discovery  of  guerrillas  here  more 
than  a  month  ago.  Gen.  Alfredo  Ovando 
Candla  admitted  that  the  Frenchman.  Jules 
Regis  Debray.  had  been  taken  Into  custody 
together  with  tAO  other  men.  Ovando  identi- 
fied the  others  as  George  Andre'^-  Roth,  an 
Englishman,  and  Carlos  Alberto  Fructuoso, 
an  Argentine  He  said  they  claimed  to  be 
free-lance  Journalists. 

"They  are  well.  But  they  are  prisoners, 
and  they  are  being  interrogated."  Ovando 
said. 

His  disclosures  came  two  weeks  after  the 
first  reports  of  the  trio's  capture.  In  the 
time  since,  speculation  about  the  identity 
and  whereabouts  of  the  three  had  become 
the  favorite  topic  of  conversation  In  La  Paz 
and  h;id  even  sparked  other  rumors  that 
they  were  executed  shortly  after  their 
capture. 

Following  today's  Interview,  an  aide  to 
Ovando  said  that  Debray  had  readily  ad- 
mitted being  a  Communist  and  had  been 
'positively  identified"  as  an  individual 
known  to  have  appeared  In  other  Latin 
American  countries  with  Communist  guer- 
rilla movements.  He  has  written  several 
articles  in  collaboration  with  Cuban  Pre- 
mier Ca.'-tro  and  aided  the  French  writer. 
Jean-Paul  Sartre.  In  the  preparation  of  his 
1961    book.   "Sartre   on    Cuba." 

The  aide  said  the  other  two  men  claimed 
to  be  Journalists  who  had  Joined  forces 
briefly  with  the  guerrillas  In  search  of  article 
and  photo  material.  He  added,  however,  that 
they  had  no  credentials  and  their  "stories 
are  being  checked." 

In  his  Interview.  Ovando,  who  Is  fre- 
quently called  the  most  powerful  man  In 
Bolivia,  also  put  on  the  record  for  the  first 


time  his  views  about  the  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  the  guerrilla  threat.  The  govern- 
ment has  been  extremely  reticent  to  talk 
about  its  repression  campaign  since  the  dl«- 
covery  of  a  guerrilla  bend  five  weeks  ago  In 
wild  Jungle  terrain. 

DIRECTS    campaign 

As  commaxider  in  chief  of  all  Bolivian 
armed  forces,  Ovando  exercises  direct  su- 
pervision over  the  antl-guerrllla  campaign. 
His  status  In  the  Bolivian  power  structure 
Is  attested  to  by  his  roles  as  leader  of  the 
1964  coup  that  overthrew  President  Victor 
Paz  Estenssoro  and  as  co-President  of  Bo- 
livia during  the  period  of  Junta  rule  pre- 
ceding the  election  of  Rene  Barrlentos  Or- 
tuno  to  the  presidency  last  summer. 

Ovando  spoke  today  In  response  to  a  list 
of  questions  submitted  to  him  24  hours 
earlier. 

"The  strength  of  the  guerrillas  Is  about 
200  men,  more  or  less."  he  said.  "They  are 
well  armed  with  modern  automatic  weapons. 
and  their  purpose  is  to  wage  physical  war 
to  overthrow  the  Bolivian  government 

Other  Bolivian  military  figures  including 
President  Barrlentos.  a  former  Air  Force  gen- 
eral, have  estimated  the  guerrilla  strength 
at  as  high  as  600  men.  Independent  mili- 
tary observers,  however,  have  put  the  num- 
ber at  no  more  than  three  dozen  to  50. 

mixed  force 

Ovando  also  said  the  guerrilla  force  was 
made  up  of  both  Bolivian  nationals  and 
foreigners,  adding  that  "it  Is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  percentages  of  each  are." 

Although  refusing  to  reveal  the  sources 
of  his  Intelligence,  he  said.  "We  know  that 
many  of  them  were  trained  In  special  guer- 
rilla schools  in  Cuba  and  that  others  re- 
ceived training  in  similar  schools  in  Rus- 
sia." 

Ovando  conceded  that  the  Identity  of  the 
guerrilla  leaders  was  unknown.  He  did  say. 
however,  that  he  doubted  they  had  a  charis- 
matic "maximum  leader"  of  the  status 
achieved  by  Castro  a  decade  ago  during  his 
leadership  of  Cuban  guerrillas  in  their  suc- 
cessful fight. 

Ovando  brushed  over  without  comment 
questions  about  whether  the  names  of  any 
guerrillas  were  known  and  whether  the  gov- 
ernment had  taken  any  prisoners  other  than 
the  three  non-BoIlvlan  Journalists.  In  two 
clashes  the  government  suffered  18  casual- 
ties, but  It  has  made  no  announcements  of 
losses  Inflicted  on  the  guerrillas.  They  are 
believed  to  have  emerged  from  both  en- 
gagements unscathed. 

In  summary,  Ovando  conceded  that  the 
situation  "Is  grave  because  the  guerrillas  are 
backed  and  financed  by  international  sources 
bent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Bolivian  gov- 
ernment. It  is  grave  also  because,  as  you 
know.  Bolivia  Is  a  country  with  serious  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  the  necessity  of  di- 
verting our  attention  to  combatting  the 
guerrillas  detracts  from  the  energies  we  can 
devote  to  economic  and  social  matters." 


[Cuba,  May  9,  1967] 
Workers  Will  Ask  Barrientos  for  an 
Account 
(Havana  In  Quechua  to  Ecuador  Peru   and 
Bolivia  2200  GMT  3  May  1967-P) 
[Text] 
Once    again    the    Bolivian    workers    msde 
known  their  support  for  a  struggle.  During  a 
meeting  on   1  May  attended  by  more   than 
5.000  workers,  the  police  and  armed  forces 
were  unable  to  do  anything  in  view  of  the 
workers'   overwhelming   strength.    A   promi- 
nent labor  leader  stated  at  the  meeting  that 
the  workers  do  not  approve  of  Barrlentos' 
government. 

President  Barrlentos  was  not  In  La  Paz. 
He  left  for  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  attended  a 
workers  rally  on  the  pretense  of  showing  he 


is  all  In  their  favor.  Barrientos  never  cared 
for  the  working  classes  and  never  did  any- 
thing for  the  poor;  everyone  knows  this.  How 
can  he  expect  the  workers  to  support  his 
government? 

He  probably  would  have  preferred  pitting 
the  armed  forces  against  the  workers  during 
their  meeting,  but  he  did  not  dare  take  such 
action  because  he  fears  the  workers.  Barrien- 
tos did  not  take  any  action  against  the  work- 
ers because  this  would  hasten  his  downfall. 
Barrientos  fears  the  workers;  that  is  why  he 
did  not  do  anything  against  them  on  1  May. 
Any  action  against  the  workers  would  have 
unleashed  a  series  of  riots  in  every  big  city 
in  Bolivia. 

The  fact  that  he  did  not  prohibit  the  work- 
ers' rally  does  not  mean  he  favors  them.  He 
probably  believes  if  he  leaves  the  workers 
alone,  he  can  do  what  he  p'.eases.  This  is  not 
going  to  be  so.  The  people  cannot  be  deceived 
much  longer.  The  armed  struggle  in  Bolivia  is 
becoming  more  intense  each  day;  more  men 
are  Joining  it. 

Bolivian  Workers  Confederation  (COB) 
leader  Juan  Lechln  Oquendo,  whom  Barrlen- 
tos is  persecuting  with  every  means  at  his 
disposal,  said  in  a  May  Day  statement:  "The 
entire  pyopulation  should  Join  in  the  armed 
struggle  to  help  the  guerrillas  in  their  fight 
for  freedom,  which  is  restricted  and  con- 
trolled by  foreign  capitahsm.  The  guerrillas." 
he  added,  "are  struggling  to  take  away  the 
power  from  the  military  leaders  who  are  out- 
raging the  people."  Juan  Lechin  Oquendo 
was  for  many  years  the  workers'  le.ader.  but 
once  In  power,  he  neglected  them.  Today,  he 
realizes  that  the  guerrillas  are  fighting  for  a 
Just  cause,  and  that  the  armed  struggle  In 
Bolivia  is  on  the  right  path. 

Barrientos  fears  any  type  of  demonstra- 
tion. He  knows  very  well  that  any  day  he  may 
be  ousted.  He  also  knows  that  he  has  no  place 
to  go,  and  that  he  will  have  to  account  for 
his  actions  to  the  people. 

Barrientos  said  during  one  of  his  speeches 
that  he  is  pleased  that  the  labor  unions 
leaders  did  not  make  any  demands  in  behalf 
of  the  workers.  These  so-cajled  labor  leaders 
are  not  the  workers'  representatives;  there- 
fore, they  cannot  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
workers. 

The  workers  cannot  forget  how  much  they 
have  had  to  fight  for  freedom  while  these 
so-called  labor  leaders  have  never  done  any- 
thing for  the  working  class.  These  false  lead- 
ers will  have  to  face  the  people  someday. 
The  workers  cannot  live  on  their  knees,  op- 
pressed by  the  millionaires  and  the  military 
leaders. 

The  Bolivian  miners  are  members  of  the 
working  class  that  is  clearly  aware  of  Its  mis- 
sion. They  fear  nothing,  and  in  an  effort  to 
overcome  every  obstacle,  continue  struggling. 
The  miners  from  Catavi.  Llallagua,  Slglo 
Velnte.  San  Jose,  and  Huanuni  know  w^hat 
they  want.  The  working  class  from  La  Paz, 
Oruro,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Potosl  will  never  side 
with  the  military  forces.  The  workers  from 
Villa  Victoria  in  La  Paz  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  struggle  for  the  people  for  a  long  time. 

The  mineworkers  can  never  forget  that  the 
military  forces  massacred  thousands  of  work- 
ers In  the  Maria  Barzola  mining  camp.  The 
Bolivian  workers  can  never  forget  that  lu  May 
and  September  1966  their  fellow  workers  were 
massacred  and  their  homes  destroyed  by  the 
military  forces. 

While  Barrientos  was  addressing  a  small 
crowd  in  Santa  Cruz.  Bolivian  Air  Force 
planes  were  attacking  the  Nancahuazu  re- 
gion, killing  many  peasants.  Why?  Are  not 
the  peasants  human  beings?  While  he  mur- 
ders the  peasants.  Barrlentos  talks  about  his 
government  helping  the  poor.  That  is  a  lie. 
His  days  are  numbered.  The  workers,  peas- 
ants, students,  youths,  and  women  of  Bolivia 
hate  this  loathsome  gorilla.  Barrlentos  can- 
not distract  the  workers'  attention;  he  can- 
not deceive  the  revolutionaries  In  Bolivia. 
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OAANMA     INTCKVIEW     WITH     CBUOCATAI*    MRO 

Le.\der 
(Havana    In    Spanish    to    the   Americas    1600 
GMT  8  Md.y   1967— E) 
[Text  I 
Uruguayan   parliamentarian   Ariel   Collazo. 
leader     of     the     Uru^ayan     Revolutionary 
Movement     iMROt.    has    -speculated    that    It 
will  not   be  long  before  the  armed  struggle 
extends    to    all    Latin    American    countries. 
Collazo   rnnde   the   statement   during  an   In- 
terview from  GRANMA.  organ  of  the  Cuban 
Communist    Party     The    Uruguayan    leader 
came  to  Cuba  as  a  guest  for  the  recent  May 
Day  festivities 

•Latin  America  Is  today  experiencing  a  pe- 
riod of  revolutionary  growth,"  Collaso  says 
"Armed  struggle  for  complete  national  libera- 
tion Is  holng  w-xged  In  Ave  countries.  The 
order  of  the  dav  calls  for  tailing  power  and 
destroying  the  latlfundl,-t  bourgeois  state 
In  Uruguay.  ■  he  adds,  "the  dilemma  Is  also 
present,  despite  the  characteristics  of  the 
country  " 

On  this  point  The  Unitpiavan  pnr'lamen- 
tarlan  says  "The  absence  of  mountains  and 
Jungles.  a.s  well  as  the  .=mall  rural  popula- 
tion, win  make  It  possible  to  crush  any 
attempt  at  armed  struggle  in  Uruguay  " 
However,  he  continues.  "If  armed  struggle 
Is  Inconceivable  In  .in  Isolated  Uruguay.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  in  a  Uruguay  Integrated 
Into  the  continental  revolution  "  Collazo  goes 
on  to  =ay  that  by  Joining  the  struggle  of  one 
of  Its  neighbors— Brazil  or  .\rgen'lna— the 
Uruguayans  would  achieve  a  twofold  objec- 
tive 

One  would  be  to  contribute  to  the  libera- 
tion of  on?  of  the  ♦wo  countries,  which  Col- 
lazo considers  necesrary  f'^r  the  Ur^tguayan 
revolu'lon:  the  other  would  enable  the  Uru- 
guayans, Integrated  Into  the  armed  struggle. 
to  create  units  which  wovild  combine  with 
all  the  Uruguayan  people  -'.fter  reaching  the 
limit  of  their  suffering — and  hurl  themselves 
Into  revolution. 

In  another  part  of  the  Granma  Interview 
the  Uruguayan  leader  said  that  In  Uruguay 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  Pldel  Castro's  13 
March  speech  and  the  proposals  marie  by  MaJ 
Ernesto  Che  Ouevira  In  his  article  for  Trt- 
contlnenru  mfigaiMne  have  had  great  effect. 
Collazo  opines  tl-..it  Just  as  It  was  neces- 
sary to  combat  leftist  deviations— such 
as  those  within  the  Guatemalan  movement — 
It  Is  now  Imperative  to  stress  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "struggle  aga.r.st  rightist  devia- 
tions which  do  so  much  harm  to  the  revolu- 
tlonarv  movement  Both  deviations  have  been 
denourced  by  Comrade  Pldel  Castro  with  his 
customary  ability  .md  clarity 

Spe^Jtlng  of  the  loans  the  Soviet  Union 
has  grranted  obllgarehlc  governments  In  La- 
tin America,  the  Uruguayan  leader  says:  "We 
have  condemned  them  in  radio  broadcasts 
and  reports,  not  only  because  of  their  mate- 
rial consequenc?s.  but  also  because  of  their 
moral  effects — discouragement  and  skepti- 
cism—on  the  Latin  American  peoples  This 
Is  a  moment  of  definitions."  Cor.azn  says, 
"and  we  have  expressed  them  categorically. 
without  using  them  for  easy  negative  criti- 
cisms of  many  convmunlst  parties.  On  the 
contrary,  those  definitions  must  serve  to  en- 
COU-17P  a  review  of  m.iny  old  concepts  of 
st'u  -^  c  and  to  .'itre's  whatever  pronounce- 
ments are  mide  regarding  the  International 
concept  of  revolution  or  support  for  guerrilla 
movements  We."  the  Uruguayan  leader  adds, 
"trust  that  the  genius  of  Pldel  Castro  will 
focus  more  and  more  on  old  concepts,  re- 
viewing them  md  renewing  them  so  that  no 
effort,  no  mlr.d.  and  no  ability  will  be  left 
unused  In  this  titanic  struggle  whlrh  needs 
all  of  VIS — Marxists  and  non-Marxists — In  or- 
der to  defeat  the  powerful  enemy  and  achieve 
freedom  for  the  American  fatherland  " 

Regarding  Che's  message.  Collazo  s.\ys  that 
the  concept  of  creating  two.  three,  or  more 
Vletnams  is  of  enormous  importance  because 


It  conlraovs  w.th  vUe  opportunist  poslllun 
of  seeking  peace  In  Vietnam  at  any  price. 
This  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Vietnamese  patriots  wno 
have  given  their  lives  for  their  fatherland  and 
for  all  of  us.  The  struggle  In  Vietnam,  the 
Uruguayan  leader  concludes,  can  only  end 
with  total  victory  Those  who  wish  to  help 
Vietnam  should  do  so.  not  by  sending  volun- 
teers to  Vietnam,  but  to  other  fronts  which 
Aie  nearer  and  more  likely  to  force  ImperUl- 
lim  to  withdraw  forces  from  Vietnam  and 
move  them  to  all  the  other  Vletnams  which 
are  created. 


LAST  LETTER  OF  LIEUTENANT 

BREDA 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  heart- 
stirring  last  letter  of  l-t.  Dennis  John 
Breda,  of  Ventura.  Calif  ,  written  5  days 
before  he  was  .killed  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam. While  evei-y  such  letter  is  marked 
by  pathos.  Lieutenant  Ercda's  letter  is 
distinguished  by  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  tragic  political  decisions  that  have 
combined  to  rob  his  sacrifice,  and  that  of 
thousands  of  other  su^-h  heroes,  of  its 
ultimate  dignity. 

Lieutenant  Breda  had  a  clear  aware- 
ness of  the  difficulties  <.f  fighting  a  war 
with  shortages  of  men  and  materiel  in 
the  field.  But  he  also  perceived  the  far 
greater  deficiencies  of  an  overall  war 
strategy  crippled  by  diplomatic  re- 
straints. In  Lieutenant  Ereda's  letter,  we 
find  an  agonized  plea  not  to  use  men's 
lives  as  diplomatic  pawns  The  diplo- 
mats do  not  realize  that  war  is  not  a 
halfway  measure  I  quote  from  the  lieu- 
tenant's letter; 

r  think  when  one  m.m  dies  In  war  that 
suddenly  there  should  be  no  half-way  effort 
to  end  the  killing.  When  r.nyone  dies.  It  Is 
a  war  and  should  be  crushed  with  all  the 
ability  we  have  to  do  so. 

Lieutenant  Breda  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  within  5  days  he  would  be  one 
more  man  dying  because  of  our  no-win 
policy.  But  even  as  he  wrote,  he  wrote 
with  the  knowledge  that  death  could 
happen  at  any  moment,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  die  in  vain.  His  prescription  for 
victor>'  was  the  same  as  that  of  any  pro- 
fessional military  man:  unrestricted 
bombing  of  military  targets  and  closing 
the  supply  lines.  For  2  years.  I  have  UTAcd 
the  same  policies  Ueutenant  Breda's 
testimony  makes  it  clear  what  such  poli- 
cies would  mean  to  those  who  actually 
have  to  do  the  work  of  war  on  the  battle- 
field, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  news  account  and  the  text 
of  Ueutenant  Breda's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dead  Soldier's  Last  Letter  Scores  Vietnam 
War 


A  letter  written  by  Lt.  Dennis  John  Breda 
of  Ventura  five  days  before  he  was  killed  In 
Vietnam  said  more  fighting  troops  were 
needed  and  urged  unrestricted  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  according  to  l..s  parents 

John  A.  Breda  of  1043  North  G  St..  Oxnard, 
enclosed  the  letter  with  a  note  saying  his 
son  had  died  In  vain  "as  long  as  we.  the 
United  States  public,  do  not  voice  our  inner 
feelings  and  convictions  knowing  our  hus- 
bands and  sons  go  into  this  war: 

"1    Understrength. 


2.  Insufficient  supplies. 
"3    Fighting  Communism  overseas  while  It 
flourishes  on  our  shores. 

■4.  Mall  supplies  that  do  not  reach  their 
destination" 

Lt  Breda,  married  and  the  father  of  a  year- 
old  girl,  was  killed  March  18  when  hit  by 
fragments  of  a  Viet  Cong  mine.  His  letter  to 
his  parents,  written  March  13.  follows: 

"Now  we  are  still  on  the  Combodlan  Border. 
rlt;ht  in  the  middle  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
We  have  been  here  for  about  a  month  and 
one  half  We  take  our  tracks  through  even 
the  thickest  Jungle.  There  are  all  types  of 
ml-sslons.  search  and  destroy,  ambushes. 
blo<:klng  forces,  convoy  security,  landing  your 
security  and  many  others. 

•Most  of  the  time  the  VC  avoid  contact 
with  us.  We  are  known  U>  them  as  the  killers. 
Gen.  Westmoreland  says  we  are  the  best 
mechanized  Infantry  unit  In  Vietnam  to- 
day. Most  of  the  penerals  are  trying  to  get 
us  attached  to  their  units. 

"We  have  been  kept  pretty  busy.  After  be- 
ing m  the  field  for  so  long,  we  are  tired  and 
dirty.  I  have  been  wounded  twice.  Once  from 
ft  command  detonated  mine,  detonated  from 
Cambodia.  Another  time  from  a  VC  machine 
gun. 

"The  day  I  was  wounded  from  a  VC  ma- 
chine gun'  I  lost  14  of  my  men.  One  was 
killed  Instantly,  another  died  later  In  the 
hospital   The  rest  were  only  wounded. 

"My  biggest  gripe  Is  that  my  platoon  is  so 
under  strenpth  It  Is  a  rare  day  when  I  go  to 
the  field  wliii  30  men.  The  rest  arc  on  rest 
and  recreation  or  traveling  to  or  from  R  &  R. 
and  on  det.ills  for  the  first  sergeant.  I'm  get- 
ting tired  to  being  under  strength  It  Is  hard 
on  the  men  because  they  have  to  pull  twice 
their  normal  duty.  These  things  can  kill  us 
all. 

"There  are  few  real  fighting  units  here. 
Most  of  the  people  here  are  used  in  a  sup- 
port unit.  We  need  a  lot  of  fighting  units 
here  not  people  who  sit  In  S.algon  with  stock- 
piles of  equipment  we  need  and  never  see, 
who  don't  even  know  that  a  war  Is  going  on, 
■■To  win  this  war  they  either  h.ive  to  sat- 
urate this  country  with  bombs  and  troops, 
block  the  border  completely  so  the  VC  could 
not  resupplv.  then  start  at  one  end  and 
sweep  to  the  other.  Then  bomb  the  heil  out 
of  north  Vietnam. 

■■We  are  losing  too  many  good  so.dlers 
clearing  an  area  then  moving  out  only  to  let 
the  VC  move  back  In.  That  Is  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Iron  Trl.ingle.  When  a  true 
comes  or  the  monsoon,  the  VC  move  biick  in 
and  resupply. 

••\fter  that  we  have  to  go  back  and  do  the 
Job  again,  only  this  time  we  run  Into  the 
m"ifs  and  boobv  traps  that  the  VC  put  In, 

•On  my  latest  combat  mission  my  men 
and  I  were  without  a  ndio  In  our  track  be- 
cause none  were  available  I'll  be  real  happy 
when  my  eight  months  I  have  left  here  ends 
When  I  get  back  I'm  going  to  start  Job  hunt- 
ing and  get  out  of  this  stupid  Army.  The 
way  this  war  Is  going  it  may  never  end 

"I  think  when  one  man  dies  In  war  that 
suddenly  there  should  be  no  half-way  effort 
to  end  the  killing.  When  anyone  dies  It  Is  a 
war  and  should  be  crushed  with  all  the 
ability  we  have  to  do  so  People,  soldiers  lives 
should  cost  a  hell  of  a  price. 

"With  our  country's  great  strength  it  ii 
a  face-losing  thing  when  we  must  take  so 
long  to  crush  such  a  weak,  poorly  equipped 
enemy  Well.  I've  put  my  two  cents  worth  Iti 
your  ears  I  eue.ss  I'll  stop  screaming  Into 
the  mighty  winds  that  blow." 
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THE  CONSUMER 
Mr.  PROXMIRF 


REVOLUTION 

Mr.  President.  Sid- 
ney Margolius  has  an  excellent  article 
on"  the  battle  for  con.sumer  legislation  In 
the  April  1967  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO 
American  Federatlonist.  Mr.  Margolius  Is 


a  former  member  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Is  one  of  the  country's  leading  experts  on 
consumer  legislation.  Mr.  Margolius  notes 
an  increase  in  the  activities  of  consumer 
groups  and  predicts  that  consumers  will 
be  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  years 
to  come. 

In  commenting  on  the  truth-in-lend- 
Ing  bill,  which  I  introduced  last  January, 
Mr.  Margolius  notes  that  this  idea  has 
been  successfully  tried  at  the  State  level 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  Canadian 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  point  was 
certainly  borne  out  in  recent  testimony 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Sub- 
committee holding  hearings  on  the 
truth-in-lending  bill.  I  believe  we  have 
established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  truth  in  lending  is  a  workable  piece 
of  legislation,  and  that  It  is  fair  to  the 
consumer,  and  that  far  from  having  an 
adverse  impact  upon  legitimate  business- 
men, it  actually  has  a  beneficial  impact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Margolius'  fine  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consumer  Rights:    The  Battle  Continues 
(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

A  great  deal  of  activity  affecting  consumers 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  years,  some- 
times even  a  confusing  amount.  But  the  re- 
sults In  terms  of  consumer  protection  have 
been  noticeably  smaller. 

Undoubtedly  the  nation's  conscience  has 
been  aroused  by  exj>08ures  of  the  many  ways 
moderate-income  families  are  exploited  as 
consumers — from  the  millions  of  garnish- 
ments levied  on  workers'  paychecks  each 
year  to  the  blatantly-overpriced  processed 
foods  and  medicines  housewives  are  lured 
into  buying. 

But  the  business  backlash  has  been  un- 
usually sharp  and  surprisingly  effective. 
Business  opposition  proved  successful  in  di- 
luting the  truth-in-packaglng  law;  In  block- 
ing truth-ln-credlt  legislation  and  In  water- 
ing down  efforts  to  remedy  obsolete  state 
credit  laws  which  give  high-pressure  sellers 
the  actual  tools  for  deceiving  and  exploiting 
working  families. 

The  businessmen's  campaign  has  reached  a 
hysterical  pitch  that  would  be  ludicrous  If 
it  had  not  proved  so  successful.  Take,  for 
example.  Woodrow  Wlrslg.  former  editor  of 
Printer's  Ink  and  now  President  of  the  New 
York  Better  Business  Bureau.  Wlrslg,  one 
of  the  most  inflammatory  campaigners 
against  consumer  legislation.  recently 
warned  an  advertising  trade  conference  that 
the  pro-consumer  efforts  are  really  a  con- 
spiracy against  business,  calling  these  ef- 
forts: 

"A  deep,  radical  and  dangerous  trend 
toward  the  separation  of  business  from  every 
other  value  in  life.  ...  If  legislation  pro- 
ceeds as  it  is  going,  we  will  Inevitably  have 
0  contro}lpd  economy  with  a  controlled  so- 
ciety." (Emphasis  his.) 

More  restrained  In  their  language,  but  per- 
haps even  more  Influential  In  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  consumers, 
have  been  the  officials  of  several  large  food 
and  soap  corporations.  The  most  notable 
have  been  W.  B.  Murphy.  President  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  and  until  recently  chair- 
man of  the  Business  Advisory  Council,  and 
Nell  McElroy.  a  former  Elsenhower  cabinet 
member  and  now  head  of  Procter  and 
Gamble. 

President  Johnson  has  continued  to  sup- 
port proposed  legislation  despite  the  busi- 
ness backlash  and  has  continued  the  post 


of  Consumer  Assistant  at  the  White  House 
level.  But  the  business  opposition  has  been 
so  stubborn  that  It  has  become  difficult  to 
win  any  significant  legislation  except  when 
actual  safety  Is  Involved.  Thus,  except  for 
the  partial  truth-ln-packaglng  law,  the  only 
recent  major  consumer  legislation  enacted 
at  the  federal  level  have  been  the  laws 
concerned  with  car  safety,  with  protection 
against  hazardous  toys  and  with  safety  in 
other  children's  articles. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  number  of 
advances  In  consumer  organization  and  pro- 
tection. 

One  Is  the  unusual  number  of  consumer 
associations  organized  In  the  past  two  years 
and  the  noticeably  greater  consciousness  of 
many  citizens  that  they  are  consumers  as 
well  as  wage-earners  and  need  to  defend 
themselves  on  both  flanks.  There  are  now 
some  16  state  consumer  associations  and  al- 
most as  many  city-w;de  groups.  Labor  unions 
and  Individual  labor  officials  have  been  no- 
ticeably active  In  helping  to  organize  these 
associations,  along  ■with  representatives  of 
credit  unions;  consumer  co-ops;  church 
groups;  the  leading  Negro  organizations; 
women's  groupw  such  as  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women  and  Catho- 
lic, Jewish  and  Negro  women's  councils;  state 
and  local  attorneys  general;  university  econ- 
omists and  other  community  and  political 
leaders  and  groups. 

Similarly,  a  number  of  the  local  "House- 
■wlves  for  Lower  Prices"  and  other  boycott 
groups  that  spontaneously  picketed  super- 
markets during  the  food-price  upsurge  last 
fall  have  continued  in  existence. 

The  national  Consumer  Assembly  held  in 
Washington  last  year  already  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  assembly  In  New  York  City, 
with  others  expected  to  follow  In  other  lo- 
calities. The  national  Assembly,  sponsored 
by  32  organizations,  Including  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  representing  a  total  membership  of  50 
million  Americans,  was  credited  by  one  state 
consumer  official  with  persuading  Congress 
to  pass  at  least  the  diluted  packaging  bill. 

A  new  vigor  also  Is  noticeable  In  the  fwo 
major  federal  agencies  concerned  with  con- 
sumer protection — the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Under  a  determined  new  administrator, 
Dr  James  L.  Goddard,  the  FDA  ordered  off 
the  market  a  number  of  products  considered 
not  effective  or  of  doubtful  usefulness.  In- 
cluding antibiotic  throat  lozenges  and  sev- 
eral time-release  aspirin  products  and  other 
analgesics.  The  FDA  also  initiated,  for  the 
first  time,  seizure  actions  under  the  prescrip- 
tion advertising  provisions  of  the  Kefauver- 
Harrls  Drug  Act.  Perhaps  even  more  signifi- 
cantly, the  FDA  has  warned  drugmakers  that 
It  win  not  tolerate  misleading  or  incomplete 
drug  advertising  at  either  the  consumer  or 
professional  levels  (to  doctors). 

Similarly,  the  FTC  announced  new  tire 
advertising  guidelines  to  end  some  of  the 
long-standing  deceptive  selling  In  that  field. 
And  It  proposed  regulations  to  require  credit 
sellers  to  tell  the  full  cost  of  products  in 
their  ads,  not  merely  the  monthly  payment. 

Another  significant  FTC  activity  is  its  cur- 
rent exploration,  along  with  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  office, 
of  the  potential  monopoly  effect  on  consumer 
prices  of  heavy  advertising  expenditures  by 
a  few  dominant  corporations. 

The  third  major  advance  Is  that  state, 
county  and  municipal  officials  have  been 
stirred  Into  seeking  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate consumer  protection,  both  through 
le^slatlon  and  through  establishment  of 
state  and  local  consumer  councils  and  con- 
sumer protection  bureaus. 

In  some  cases,  these  new  bureaus  are  an 
expansion  of  the  traditional  weights  and 
measures  departments.  Now  some  seven  states 
have  consumer  agencies  of  either  the  council 
or  bureau  type,  similar  proposals  are  pending 
In  other  states  and  consumer  bureaus  have 


been  established  or  proposed  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois;  Nassau  County,  New  York  and  other 
areas. 

The  progress  In  developing  consumer  rep- 
resentation at  the  state  level  has  not  been 
without  setbacks.  In  California,  as  soon  as  he 
took  office.  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  fired 
Helen  Nelson,  California's  capable  Consumer 
Counsel,  chopped  the  office's  budget  almost 
in  half  and  named  a  real  estate  man's  wife 
to  be  Consumer  Counsel,  with  an  order  to 
Investigate  the  usefulness  of  the  agency  and 
whether  It  should  continue. 

The  main  need  at  this  point  Is  for  effective 
legislation  at  both  federal  and  state  levels 
to  discourage  the  ciu-rent  exploitation  of 
working  families  as  consumers.  "Exploita- 
tion" Is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  describe 
the  present  consumer  situation,  from  chil- 
dren manipulated  by  TV  ads  and  teenagers 
by  disc  Jockeys  to  parents  manipulated  into 
habitu.n  Installment  buying  at  high  charges 
for  the  financing  and  often  for  the 
merchandise. 

The  result  is  a  massive  waste  of  family 
money  and  a  diversion  of  both  family  and 
national  resources  that  helps  to  frustrate 
such  goals  as  higher  education,  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  cities,  better  housing  and  more 
adequate  health  care. 

Despite  the  business  opposition,  the  pub- 
lic's heightened  consumer  consciousness  and 
the  growing  Interest  of  federal  and  state  leg- 
islators provide  an  opportunity  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  most  prominent  abuses.  Even 
some  of  the  more  reasonable  business  leaders, 
largely  as  the  result  of  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson's 
persuasive  efforts  during  her  years  as  the 
President's  Consumer  Assistant,  recently 
have  told  their  fellow  businessmen  that 
some  consumer  protection  may  be  necessary. 
Fair  rules  for  the  treatment  of  consumers 
would,  of  course,  benefit  the  more  scrupulotis 
business  organizations  as  well  as  the  nation. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  legislation  Is 
needed.  Seeking  to  solve  current  consumer 
problems  primarily  through  "consumer  edu- 
cation." which  some  business  officials  have 
proposed  as  an  alternative  to  legislation.  Is 
like  trying  to  swim  In  a  sea  of  molasses. 

For  one  reason,  the  families  most  suscepti- 
ble to  exploitation  are  the  low  and  moderate- 
income  wage  earners,  and  those  only  a  gen- 
eration away  from  the  non-cash  world  of 
the  farm  or  the  simpler.  If  deprived,  money 
world  of  the  poor.  These  people  are  the  hard- 
est to  reach  with  consumer  education. 

For  another  reason,  family  money  prob- 
lems have  become  too  complex  to  be  solved 
simply  with  information.  A  family  would 
need  "to  become  expert  In  shopping,  nutri- 
tion, interest  rates,  mortgages  and  many 
other  facets  of  today's  complicated  con- 
sumer world. 

Here  Is  where  consumer  protection  Is  most 
urgently  needed  and  the  status  of  current 
efforts  to  provide  it: 

Credit  and  Installment  plans.  This  is  the 
area  of  most  severe  exploitation.  It  takes 
the  form  of  deception  leading  often  to  gar- 
nishment and.  surprisingly  often,  the  loss  of 
Jobs  and  homes.  And  it  is  a  constant  drain 
on  family  income  to  pay  needlessly  high  fi- 
nance charges,  even  when  financial  tragedy 
does  not  result. 

Both  federal  and  state  laws  are  being 
sought.  On  the  federal  level.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  (D-Wis.1  has  taken  up  the 
battle  for  a  true  Interest  rate  law  led  by 
former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  The  bill 
has  prospects  of  passing  this  time,  Senator 
Proxmlre  believes.  It  has  been  tempered 
slightly  to  answer  some  Industry  objections 
but  still  would  serve  the  needed  purpose  of 
telling  consumers  Just  how  much  they  do 
pay  for  credit  in  terms  of  easily-comparable 
annual  Interest  rates. 

TliC  true-interest  rate  bill  also  Is  the  main 
pronosal  of  direct  economic  help  to  consum- 
ers backed  by  the  President  in  his  1967  Con- 
sumer Message  to  Congress. 
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When  one  observes  that  consumers  now 
owe  a  total  of  »95  bUUon  In  debts,  of  which 
$75  billion  Is  for  installment  credit,  and  pay 
finance  charttes  of  »13  bli'.lon  a  year  on  these 
debts,  the  piramount  Importance  of  this  bill 
becomes  clear 

On  the  state  and  provincial  level.  Massa- 
chxisetts.  Saskatchewan  and  Nova  Scotia  al- 
ready have  enacted  their  own  tnith-ln-lend- 
Ing  laws  In  Massachusetts,  however,  stores 
are  not  required  to  tell  the  true  annual  rate 
on  their  revolving-credit  or  'budget  charge" 
account.=v  ii  serious  loophole  since  stores  can 
merely  switch  to  this  type  of  credit  from  the 
more-tradltlonx;   installment  plans 

Senator  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash  )  also 
has  proposed  a  'Fair  Credit  Advertising  Act." 
which  would  require  that  credit  ads  tell  the 
toui  credit  cost  Instead  of  merely  the  weekly 
or  monthly  payments  required.  a«  well  as  the 
true   annujj    Interest. 

But  labor  and  other  consumer-Interest  or- 
ganize-tons  fils-j  are  Increasingly  concerned 
about  the  need  for  changes  In  present  «f\te 
laws  governing  installment  practices  These 
stem  from  the  davs  credit  was  not  as  widely 
used  and  they  protect  mainly  the  seller. 

These  laws  have  become  widely  abused  to 
exploit  unknowing  buyers.  The  present  gar- 
nishee and  repossession  laws  actually  serve  as 
twin  levers  of  financial  coercion  In  mijst 
states  credit  sellers  can  both  garnishee  and 
repossess  Thus,  fantastically  enough,  sellers 
can  repossess  installment  goods  ard  still  com- 
pel the  buyer  to  keep  on  paying  even  after 
he  no  longer  has  his  goods  Many  g.trnlsbees 
todiiy  ^re  of  that  very  nature— garnishees  for 
deflclencv  Judgments  on  rept'ssessed  pur- 
chases The  pre.'ent  effort  at  st  ite  levels  Is 
to  change  present  laws  to  let  sellers  garnishee 
or  repossess,  but  not  both. 

Even  -he  threat  of  a  garnishee  often  Is 
enough  to  compel  a  worklngman  to  pay  for 
a  deceptively-sold  purchase  bee  luse  he  fears 
the  loss  of  his  Job  Notoriously,  too.  states 
which  have  harsh  garnishee  l.^ws  allowing 
creditors  to  seize  a  large  part  of  the  debtors' 
wages  usu.illy  have  most  consumer  bunk- 
ruptrles.  California,  which  permits  garnish- 
ment of  up  to  50  percent  of  wages,  has  a 
bankruptcy  rate  five  times  that  of  New  York 
whli-h  permlU  only  10  percent. 

In  a  half  dozen  states,  unions  are  seeking 
laws  to  bar  nrlngs  because  of  garnishment 
In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  such  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  year  after  year  without  en- 
actment. In  Ohio,  too.  unions  have  been 
seeking  similar  relief  for  years.  In  New  York, 
in  igt?"?  unions  broke  through  the  legislative 
barric  ide  >if  the  credit-Industry  lobby  to  win 
passage  of  the  first  such  law— a  m'^dlfled 
version  which  bars  employers  from  firing 
beciuse  of  one  garnishee  In  a  12-month 
period. 

Other  tools  of  deception  presently  written 
Into  the  law  In  various  sutes,  which  require 
correction,  include  the  "cognovit"  or  "con- 
fession of  Judgment'  Installment  contracts 
permitted  In  some  states  by  which  a  buyer 
signs  awav  hLs  right  to  any  court  defense, 
and  the  'add-on"  Installment  contracts  per- 
mitted in  most  states.  These  make  previous 
purchases  security  for  new  purchases,  even 
though  older  purch.ises  may  be  paid  up 

Truth  m  packaging.  The  law  finally  passed 
by  Congress  turned  out  to  be  more  a  "clear 
labeling"  law  than  the  law  originally  pro- 
posed bv  Senator  Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  The 
original  Hart  bill  would  have  eliminated  the 
fractlon.al  ounces  and  other  chaotic  packag- 
ing practices  now  making  it  difficult  to  com- 
pare values.  It  now  will  be  easier  for  shop- 
pers to  locate  the  statement  of  net  contents 
on  packijge  labels  But  you  still  have  to  try 
to  compare  the  cost  per  ounce  of.  for  ex- 
ample different  brands  of  tuna  fish  contain- 
ing 5'i,  6K  and  7-4  ounces. 

The  new  pai'kaglng  law  does  establish 
a  significant  principle.  The  preamble  says 
the  nations  economy  depends  on  informed 
choice.  For  the  first  time  Congress  has  said 


that  how  the  consumer  spends  his  money,  or 
13  led  to  spend  It.  affects  the  nation's  welfare. 
Service  and  gtiaranty  problems.  This  Is  an 
area  Mrs  Peterson  was  exploring  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  with  Industry  spokesmen  before 
she  returned  to  fulltlme  duty  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Senator  Magnuson  has 
entered  this  difficult  but  necessary  area  of 
consumer  protection  In  two  ways.  His  con- 
sumer subcommittee,  established  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress  last  year. 
Is  Investigating  hazardous  appUances  and 
other  household  equipment.  Senators  Mag- 
nuson and  Norrts  Cotton  (R-N  H  )  have  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  National  Com- 
mittee on  Hazardous  Household  Products  to 
study  these  dangers. 

Senator  Magnuson's  committee  also  Is  In- 
vestigating the  costs  and  problems  involved 
In  guarantees  and  service  on  household  ap- 
pliances m  general — a  source  of  great  Irrita- 
tion and  tension  In  the  marketplace. 

Drug  prices  Despite  the  Kefauver-Harrts 
Drug  Act.  the  problem  of  high  prices  of  vital 
medicines  still  plagues  consumers  and  now 
has  become  a  problem  In  financing  medicare 
and  other  health  plans  A  number  of  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  have  become  deter- 
nalned  to  encourage  the  use  of  generic  drugs 
both  for  medicare-insured  patients  and  the 
general  public.  Drugs  under  the  generic 
n.ames  cost  only  a  fraction  of  the  same  drugs 
under  brand  names 

Food  nrlces  This  remains  one  of  the  knot- 
tiest and  also  politically-sensitive  problems, 
for  which  neither  the  Administration  nor 
Congress  has  proposed  any  far-reaching  or 
overall  solutions  This  problem  will  come  to 
a  head  again  late  this  summer,  when  food 
prices  are  expected  to  rise  after  the  winter 

dip 

Consumer  representation  The  proposal  by 
Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D-N.Y  i  to  es- 
tablish a  federal  Department  of  Consumers 
has  evoked  discussion  of  the  need  for  per- 
manent consumer  representation  at  the  top 
levels  of  government  Whether  this  repre- 
sentation should  take  the  form  of  a  full- 
fledged  department  or  an  Independent  con- 
sumer counsel  office.  It  obviously  Is  needed 
to  defend  the  consumer  Interest  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  making  it  le^s  vulnerable  to 
the  attacks  of  soap  kings  and  soup  magnates. 

THE     ACTION     LABOR     SEEKS 

{The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  adopted 
a  statement  on  consumer  legislation  at  tts 
meettng  m  February.  Following  are  excerpts 
on,  tchat  labor  seeks  in  remedial  legislation.) 
1  Action  to  remedy  the  exploitation  of 
constimers  by  those  who  provide  consumer 
credit. 

Consumers  are  Indebted  for  loans  and  In- 
stallment sales  purchases  In  an  amount  total- 
ing $95  billion.  They  are  paying  finance  and 
Interest  charges  at  the  rate  of  $13  billion  a 
year  on  this  debt  A  first  step  toward  con- 
sumer self-protecUon  In  this  area  Is  the  en- 
actment of  the  longstanding  'truth-ln-lend- 
ing"  bill  to  require  all  credit  vendors  to  tell 
the  borrower  what  the  dollar  cost  of  the 
finance  charges  will  be  on  his  credit  and  to 
state  these  charges  In  terms  of  a  true  annual 
interest  rate. 

2.  A  general  investigation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Insurance  industry  In  all  Its  aspects. 
There  Is  mounting  evidence  of  excessive 
cliarges  for  credit  life  insurance  In  consumer 
credit  contracts,  fraud  In  the  sale  of  mall- 
order  Insurance,  and  automobile  Insurance 
that  is  over-priced,  often  capriciously  can- 
celled, and  of  consumer  losses  from  liquida- 
tions of  "high  risk"  Insurers  Congress  should 
devise  and  enact  legislative  remedies  for  these 
conditions  and  bring  the  entire  Industry 
under  federal  regulation. 

3  Action  on  the  over-pricing  of  key  con- 
sumer products. 

We  ask  for  a  re-openlng  of  general  In- 
vestigations Into  the  pricing  of  preocrlptior 
drugs  with  a  view  to  framing  new  legislation 


to  curb  excessive  costs  to  the  buying  public 
and  to  government  purchasing  agencies.  We 
ask  that  the  food  price  situation  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed,  with  special  empha.sls  on 
the  built-in.  cost-plus  effect  of  excesses  in 
advertising  games,  trading  sUimps  and  other 
promotional  gimmicks. 

4.  Legislation  to  provide  consumers  with 
unbiased  product  information  to  aid  in  the 
wise  purchase  of  consumer  products  and  to 
end  misleading,  false  or  fraudulent  Informa- 
tion about  consumer  products,  including  the 
sale  of  land 

5.  S-wlf  t  action  to  ensure  the  safety  of  con- 
sumer products  and  to  prevent  accidental 
death  and  injury  to  those  who  buy  them. 

The  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  should 
be  tightened  to  ensure  that  all  drugs  sold  lor 
human  use  actually  meet  prescribed  st.md- 
ards  of  safety,  quality  and  efficacy,  that  cos- 
metics are  tested  for  s.ifetv  before  sale  to 
the  public,  and  that  medical  equipment  and 
devices  are  safe  and  eSectue  before  being 
prescribed  by  doctors. 

6  Establishment  of  formal  governmental 
machinery  to  help  assure  that  consumer 
problems  will  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve. 


STAFFING   FOR   POPULATION   CON- 
TROL ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr,  President,  In 
view  of  the  prowin:z  concern  about  the 
world  population  cri.sis,  I  believe  that 
Senators  will  be  interested  in  a  recent 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  State  concerning  the 
staffing  within  the  Department  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
meet  this  problem. 

The  letter  from  tlie  Department  re- 
veals that  tiie  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  a  full-time  staff  of  four 
people  working  on  population  matters, 
the  Department  of  State  has  one.  and 
there  are  a  total  of  five  in  tlie  field— in 
our  missions  in  India.  Pakistan,  Nepal, 
Peru,  and  Brazil  This  makes  a  trrand 
total  of  10  people  working  full  time  on 
the  mo.st  crucial  .social  and  economic 
problem  facing  the  world.  AID,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  does  plan  an  increa.-e  in 
its  central  office  staff  to  '28  and  to  bring 
about  some  increase  in  the  field  stall 

I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  Par- 
kinson's law  as  a  solution  to  govern- 
mental problems,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
if  our  officials  are  really  serious  about 
helping  avoid  the  overpopulated,  famine- 
ridden  world  that  lies  ahead,  more  ade- 
quate staffing  is  necessary.  When  some 
15.000  employees  are  involved  in  earn- 
ing out  our  AID  program  around  tlie 
world,  with  population  erowth  offsetting 
most  of  the  benefit.-^,  AID  officials  have 
not  set  a  realistic  system  of  priorities  for 
making  the  most  effective  use  of  the  tax 
dollars  that  go  Into  foreign  aid.  I  am 
plea.-cd  at  the  recent  announcement  that 
AID'S  emphasis  on  population  work  will 
be  doubled  in  the  coming  year,  but  even 
this  increa.se  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  size  of  the  problem. 
Edmund  Burke  once  wrote: 
Mere  parsimony  Is  not  economy  .  .  .  Ex- 
pen.'.e.  and  great  expense,  may  be  an  essential 
part  of  true  economy. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  cosponsored 
by  18  Senators,  which  would  earmark  a 
toUl  of  $50  million  a  year  for  a  3-year 
period  for  population  control  work.  I 
plan  to  offer  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as 
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an  amendment  to  this  year's  foreign  aid 
legislation  as  a  means  of  trying  to  place 
proper  emphasis  on  overcoming  what  is 
clearly  a  major  obstacle  to  economic 
progress  throughout  the  developing 
world. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  from  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  January  26, 
and  a  reply  from  Acting  Secretary 
Katzenbach.  dated  April  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

January  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Dkan  RtJSK.  I 

Secretary  of  State,  ' 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  have  been  appraised 
by  the  Committee  staff  of  the  new  Instruc- 
tions pertaining  to  population  control  of 
work  which  went  to  our  missions  recently, 
anil  of  your  appointment  of  a  special  as- 
sistant who  will  be  concerned  solely  with  sucU 
problems,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Department  is  showing  a  greater  Interest  In 
this  field. 

As  you  know,  for  some  time  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  trying  to  bring 
about  increased  emphasis  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  on  ways  to  solve  the  population 
crisis  m  the  developing  countries.  Last  year, 
through  its  action  on  the  foreign  assistance 
and  Food  for  Peace  bills,  the  Congress  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  create  a  strong  action  pro- 
gram to  as.si.>;t  these  countries  in  solving  their 
population  problems,  I  hope  that  the  officials 
of  the  Executive  Branch  will  consider  the 
Congress'  action  as  a  mandate  for  new  think- 
ing and  new  initiatives  by  all  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

Adpqur.te  staffing  is,  I  believe,  a  prerequi- 
site to  effective  measures  to  help  foreign  na- 
tions on  population  control.  In  order  to  eval- 
uate the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  have  detailed  background  informa- 
tion concernini?  the  number  and  grade  of  the 
personnel  in  the  Department  and  in  AID 
working  directly  on  population  control  mat- 
ters on  a  full-time  b.asls.  both  here  and  In 
the  field  I  would  also  like  to  know  spe- 
cifically which  posts  have  personnel  assigned 
to  full-time  work  on  these  problems.  Would 
you  al.so  provide  the  Committee  with  Infor- 
mation concerning  any  plans  to  Increase  the 
sliie  of  the  staff  in  the  Department  or  AID 
assigned  to  this  work. 

Any  other  Information  which  you  could 
provide  the  Committee  that  would  help  in 
evaluating  the  current  or  planned  programs 
prior  to  its  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.   W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  12,  1967. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dfar  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  26.  1967  regarding  the  De- 
partmeni's  work  in  population  matters.  I  re- 
gret that  the  complexities  of  the  discussion 
have  caused  this  lengthy  delay  in  our  reply. 

We  are  very  mindful  of — and  welcomed — 
the  action  of  the  Congress  at  the  last  ses- 
sion on  population  matters  in  the  foreign 
aid  and  Food  for  Peace  legislation.  The  new 
Instructions  you  mention  are  designed  to 
carry  out  that  mandate  as  well  as  the  Presl- 
dents  policy  to  give  population  matters  a 
high  priority  in  our  efforts  to  assist  the  de- 
veloping nations  in  their  endeavor  to  im- 
prove the  economic  and  social  welXare  or 
their  peoples. 


We  agree  with  you  that  adequate  staffing 
In  the  Department,  In  AID  and  In  our  Mis- 
sions In  the  field  Is  necessary  to  help  foreign 
nations  In  their  efforts  to  solve  their  popu- 
lation problems.  At  present  there  Is  only  one 
officer  of  the  Department  working  essentially 
full  time  on  this  subject,  the  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Population  Matters  who  is  one  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Special  Assistants  with 
the  grade  of  FSR-1.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  provide  him  with  some  assistance. 
Each  bureau  of  the  Department  now  has  an 
officer  specifically  designated  as  Us  Popula- 
tion officer,  In  addition  to  his  other  duties. 
The  arrangement  In  the  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment seems  adequate  for  the  present. 
We  will  review  It  from  time  to  time  to  see 
whether  It  continues  so. 

The  President  announced  In  his  Foreign 
Aid  Message,  February  9.  that  an  Office  of 
the  War  on  Hunger  was  to  be  created  In  AID 
to  consolidate  all  AID  activities  relating  to 
agriculture,  population  problems  and  nutri- 
tion. This  office  has  now  been  established  and 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  functional  state- 
ment concerning  it.  The  Population  Service 
Is  described  In  Section  VIII.  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Gaud  that  this  Population  Service 
will  Include  a  central  staff  of  28  people  con- 
cerned with  population  activities.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  24  over  the  current  central  staff 
of  four.  This  central  staff  will  work  actively 
with  both  AID'S  regional  bureaus  and  field 
missions,  traveling  frequently  to  stimulate 
Increased  efforts  In  the  major  population 
problem  countries. 

The  organization  and  staffing  of  the  new 
Population  Service  will  take  some  time  to 
complete.  Mr.  Gaud  will  send  you  later  the 
detailed  staffing  list  for  It.  A  summary  of 
the  existing  AID  Population  Staff  is  en- 
closed. 

In  the  field,  we  have  asked  each  Ambassa- 
dor to  designate  a  senior  member  of  his 
Mission  as  Population  Officer  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  Information,  advice  and  action  for 
papulation  matters.  This  has  been  done. 
Most  of  these  officers  are  members  of  the 
AID  staff.  A  few  are  on  the  Ambassador's 
staff.  The  assignment  is  In  addition  to  other 
duties  except  in  the  Missions  in  India.  Pak- 
istan, Nepal  and  Peru.  There  Is  a  regional 
officer  In  the  AID  Mission  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
These  officers  are  listed  on  the  enclosure. 
Some  Increase  In  the  number  of  full  time 
experts  In  this  field  In  our  Missions  abroad 
will  be  required.  The  magnitude  of  this 
requirement  will  be  a  priority  matter  for 
review  by  the  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger. 

You  may  be  Interested  also  to  know  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  asked  the  Secre- 
taries and  Heads  of  Agencies  having  a  di- 
rect interest  In  this  field  abroad  to  Join  in 
establishing  an  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Population  Matters  to  stimulate  and 
coordinate  such  activities.  He  has  also  ap- 
proved the  establishment  of  a  committee  of 
private  experts  and  organizations  to  advise 
the  Department  and  AID  on  these  matters 
and  to  help  coordinate  governmental  and 
private  efforts  in  this  field. 

Other  Information  which  may  help  the 
Committee  In  evalviatlng  the  programs  in 
this  field  Is  being  assembled  and  will  be 
provided  later. 

As  you  know  from  the  many  statements  of 
the  President  on  the  subject  of  population. 
the  Executive  Branch  regards  it  as  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  Importance.  We  appreciate 
your  Interest  and  the  Interest  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  We  will  be  glad  to 
consult  with  you  or  the  Committee  or  its 
staff  In  further  detail  about  what  is  being 
done  In  this  field  and  will  welcome  any  rec- 
ommendations or  advice  you  or  the  Com- 
mittee may  wish  to  give. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Acti7ig   Secretary. 


AMERICAN    ARCHITECT    EDWARD 
DURRELL  STONE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  successful  archi- 
tects in  the  world  comes  from  my  home- 
town of  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mr.  George  H.  Favre,  writing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  15, 
1967,  said  some  very  interesting  things 
about  Mr.  Stone.  It  is  reassuring  that  he 
is  the  architect  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Simplicity.  Order,  and  Fhsmanence 
(By  George  H.  PavTe) 

New  York. — For  American  architect  Ed- 
ward Durrell  Stone,  the  golden  mean  has  be- 
come the  golden  touch. 

To  the  ancient  Greeks  the  golden  mean  was 
the  way  of  wisdom  and  safety  between  ex- 
tremes Mr.  Stone  has  borrowed  heavily  from 
the  ancients  In  philosophy  as  well  as  In 
architecture. 

The  formula  has  paid  handsome  dividends. 
Today  Mr.  Stone's  drawing  boards  groan 
under  blueprints  for  one  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  projects,  much  of  it  under  construc- 
tion. 

How  relevant  architecture  In  the  classic 
mold  is  to  the  20th  century  is  a  matter  of 
debate.  Critics  dub  it  "the  new  romanticism." 

Gentle,  courtly,  deliberate,  the  former 
small-town  boy  from  FayettevUle,  Ark.,  seems 
not  to  hear  the  critics. 

'T  don't  attempt  to  be  in  fashion."  he 
drawls  in  an  accent  still  redolent  of  the  Mid- 
west. For  him.  fashion  and  architecture  have 
no  common  ground. 

CONCEPT    traced 

Seated  in  the  chandelier-hung  conference 
room  of  his  home  office,  a  gracious  old  brown- 
stone  residence  Just  off  Central  Park.  Mr. 
Stone  made  a  comment  that  went  beyond 
physical  construction! 

"Architecture  is  a  permanent  art,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing.  There  are  universal  truths 
to  be  found  in  architecture,  going  back  for 
2.000  years." 

Tliese  universal  truths  Include  such  qual- 
ities as  simplicity,  order,  and  permanence. 
A  lifetime  removed  from  his  simple,  though 
affluent.  Midwestern  boyhood.  Mr.  Stone 
finds  these  qualities  as  relevant  to  New  York 
City  and  to  Lahore  as  they  were  to  the  build- 
ers of  ancient  Athens. 

His  classic  United  States  Embassy  building 
at  New  Delhi — the  building  that  in  1958 
hurtled  him  to  International  fame — refiects 
the  serene  order  of  a  Greek  temple. 

His  higiily  regarded  United  States  pavilion 
at  the  1958  world's  fair  in  Brussels  echoed 
the  circular  majesty  of  Rome's  Colosseum. 

And  the  gleaming  white  marble  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art.  commissioned  by  Huntington 
Hartford  in  New  York,  woxild  look  at  home 
along  the  Grand  Canal  of  'Venice. 

As  acceptance  of  the  Stone  standard  of 
simplicity,  order,  and  elegance  hi:S  grown, 
so  has  tlie  size  of  projects  entrusted  to  him. 
To  handle  such  complexes  as  complete  unl- 
versitv  campuses  and  government  centers, 
Mr.  Stone  has  a  staff  of  200.  Including  50 
licensed  architects. 

Since  his  buildings  are  sprouting  around 
the  world,  he  has  become  an  architect  on 
wings.  Jetting  from  New  York  to  California 
to  Hawaii  to  Pakistan  and  back  via  South 
America. 

Challenges  have  proliferated  along  with 
the  business.  The  architect's  role  always  has 
been  somewhat  ambiguous.  Mr.  Stone  notes, 
but  It  is  more  so  today  than  ever.  Today's 
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master  builder  mu3t  combine  buslneis  acu- 
men, engineering  skill,  artistry,  and  sales- 
manship 

pa  iJBCTS    LISTTO 

The  work  on  the  drawing  boards  In  the 
several  Stone  offices  and  construction  going 
on  around  the  world  testify  to  his  =hrewd 
mastery  of  these  several  arts.  Currently  un- 
der construction  are: 

A  •105  minion  State  University  Campxis  at 
Albany.  N  Y    i  see  photo  at  right  i 

A  government  complex  at  Islamabad.  Pak- 
istan, which  will  cost  between  $40  million 
and   »50  million. 

A  $9  million  Institute  of  Nuclear  Science 
and  Technology   also  at  Islamabad 

An  »80  million  civic  center  in  New  York 
City 

The  »45  million  General  Motors  Building, 
also  In  New  York. 

The  John  F  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  m  Washington,  costing  $44 
million  (see  photo  below i 

The  International  Trade  Mart  In  New 
Orleans,  $15  million. 

And  a  mi'destly  priced  (under  1700.000) 
library  for  the  City  of  Santa  Clara.  Calif  , 
which  may  well  become  another  prizewinner 
Salesmanship  U  not  the  least  necessary 
ability  for  an  architect.  One  of  the  toughest 
challenges,  says  Mr  Stone.  Is  to  "reconcile 
dreamos    and    dollars." 

He  considers  this  a  serious  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  hl.s  peers  acknowledge  his  ablUtv 
to  keep  coets  attuned  to  budgets  The  first 
phase  of  the  complex  of  classrooms  and 
dormitories  at  Albany,  for  example,  was 
budgeted  at  $80  million  Total  cosu.  Mr 
Stone  says  with  .satisfaction,  came  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars  under  that  figure  He  expects  to 
do  as  well  for  the  whole  $106  million  layout 
Controlling  ctists  relates  closely  to  tying 
design  in  with  technology  Here  Is  where  the 
Stone  phlloBophy  of  simplicity  and  order 
makes  sen.se  economically.  My  tendency  Is 
to  find  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
engineering  way  to  frame  a  structure."  he 
says  "Not  to  experiment  with  little  struc- 
tural gymnastics  for  the  sake  of  novelty  " 

Novelty  carries  a  high  price  tag  And  there 
U  the  ever-present  danger  that  the  novelty 
will  wear  off. 

"Order  brings  economy."  says  Mr  Stone. 
who  Is  given  to  sententious  observations 
"Through  repetition  you  get  economies,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  virtues  of  great  architec- 
ture." 

Mr  Stone  refers  unblushlngly  to  the  Al- 
bany university  complex  as  "a  great  archi- 
tectural concept,  not  unlike  Versailles "  It 
waa  achieved  through  a  20-by-20  module  of 
Oat  slabs  and  columns 

How  does  this  fit  in  with  contemporary 
expermu'!it.<  :n  .architecture,  ranging  from 
batwing  roofs  to  the  massive,  rough-cast 
monoliths  of  "brutal"  architecture'' 

"My  interest  In  order."  Mr.  Stone  replies 
evenly,  "takes  me  aw.iy  from  the  pictur- 
esque or  the  medieval  that  Is  au  courant. 
Concrete  Is  no  longer  a  criide  material  As 
codes  are  relaxed  and  techniques  improved. 
It  can  be  elegant  Massive,  medieval  heavi- 
ness Is  paradox  today.  It  does  not  report 
accurately  on  the  possibilities  of  concrete." 

ROLE     DEFINED 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  Is  a  narrow 
view.  The  beetling  masculinity  of  M.ircel 
Breuer  s  Whitney  Museum,  the  curvilinear 
Intrlcicies  of  Fr,ink  Lloyd  Wrlghfs  Guggen- 
heim Museum,  or  Paul  Rudolph's  stately  an- 
gularities at  Yale  all  expand  upon  the  endless 
poeslbllltles  of  concrete 

But  It  Is  undeniable  that  Mr  Stones  de- 
sire to  civilize  the  environment  with  beauty, 
grace,  and  order  has  Imposed  Its  own  suave 
discipline  upon  that  commonplare  mnterlal. 
It  could  be  said  that  where  a  Breuer,  a 
Wright  and  a  Rudolph  Impose  their  personal 
visions  upon  their  designs  and  materials, 
Edward  Stone  subordinates  design  to  an  ex- 


ternal urtler   that  Is  Impersonal  and  princi- 
pled 

This  Is  implied  In  his  deflnltlon  of  the 
architects  role  "to  create  an  environment, 
not  Just  an  egotistical  exercise  " 

The  approach  ptrvades  Mr  Stone's  work. 
It  predetermines  the  dlrecUou  It  will  take. 
His  work  In  Pakistan  is  an  example.  The 
government  complex  there  Involves  three 
major  buildings— an  opulent  residence  for 
the  President  of  Pakistan,  a  Parliament 
building  and  a  Furelgn  OfBre.  In  another 
part  of  the  city  his  Pakistan  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Science  and  Technology  Is  nearlng 
completion. 

Both  projects  reflect  the  architectural  her- 
lUge  of  the  moguls.  Asked  how  one  relates 
good  design  and  modern  technology  to  the 
spiritual  values  of  an  ancient  civilization. 
Mr   Stones  .inswer  Is  typical 

I  think  It  Is  Incorrect  to  move  Into  such 
a  situation  with  a  Western-type  architecture 
that  doesn't  take  all  local  circumstances 
into  consideration."  Mr.  Stone  replied  "The 
United  States  Embassy  is  an  example  of  a 
completelv  modern  building  that  reports  on 
technique's  of  the  20th  century.  But  It  also 
reports  very  accurately  on  the  climate  For 
example,  I  put  automobiles  out  of  sight  and 
under  cover  beneath  the  Embassy,  where 
they  could  not  broil  In  the  hot  sun  And  the 
umbrella  roof  (a  double-roof  construction  In 
which  the  top  acts  .is  a  parasol  1  Is  separated 
from  the  celling  for  the  same  reason  " 

CLIM.\TE   CONSIDERED 

In  Pakistan.  Mr  Stone  also  used  mogul 
architecture  In  setting  his  buildings  on  a 
platform.  "This  happens  to  be  an  extremely 
practical  form  of  todays  needs."  he  said 
The  Interior  courts  also  reflect  both  mogul 
architectural  Influence  and  climatic  needs. 

Building  20th-century  designs  to  20th-cen- 
tury standards  in  a  new  town  In  Pakistan's 
Margalla  Hills  presents  certain  problems.  In 
New  York,  It  Is  no  trouble  to  pour  reinforced 
concrete,  using  hydraulic  machinery  But  in 
Pakistan,  machines  are  almost  nonexistent. 
Work  Is  done  mostly  by  hand  using  the  same 
abundant  cheap  labor  that  Indian  and  Paki- 
stani architects  and  engineers  have  relied  on 
for  centuries. 

It  is  phenomenal  what  these  people  can 
do  by  hand.  "  Mr  Stone  observes.  It  takes 
longer  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  biUld 
more  volume  And  the  Indian  artisans  can 
do  much  better  on  fine  details  in  finishing 
and  embellishment." 

At  the  United  SUtes  Embassy  in  New 
Delhi,  for  example,  the  stone  latticework 
that  gives  that  building  Its  distinctive  ap- 
pearance Is  made  of  hand-polished  terrazzo. 
To  duplicate  It  In  the  United  States  would  be 
prohibitive  because  of  the  cost  of  hand  labor 
In  a  building  by  Stone,  perfection  Is  the 
standard  for  surface  finish.  The  Indian  and 
Pakistani  projects  have  offered  a  rare  chance 
to  indulge  this  leaning. 

"Eventual  space"  Is  a  Stonlsm  for  a  con- 
cept th>it  pays  off  In  terms  of  aesthetics  and 
dollar  savings.  His  avowed  enmity  oi  the 
corridor  is  an  example  In  his  early  p>ost-war 
El  Panama  Hotel  (now  the  Panama  Hilton) 
he  eliminated  corridors  completely.  Airy  and 
functional,  the  hotel  is  only  one  suite  wide. 
Ai  open  balcony  at  the  rear  serves  as  a  patio 
and  corridor  for  each  f.''>C'T.  The  El  Panama 
was  a  pacesetter  for  the  boom  In  later  trop- 
ical hotels  from  H.-iwall  to  Ist-inbul. 

Mr  Stone's  buildings  rely  heavier  on  spa- 
tial effects  for  contrast,  rather  than  engi- 
neering Innovation.  This  cuts  costs.  It  also 
adds  an  element  of  surprise  into  his  other- 
wise serene  designs,  as  In  the  open  corners 
of  the  covered  walkways  at  State  University 
In  Albany  Through  the  openings  (shown  in 
photo  above),  one  suddenly  catches  a  view 
of  the  dormitory  tower  This  contrast  of 
larger  and  smaller  elements,  and  the  open- 
ing of  views  within  a  building  upon  Its  own 
architectural  elements,  delights  the  eye  with- 
out overwhelming  the  viewer. 


CRIILES  CRITICISED 

On  the  other  hand,  some  elements  of  Stone 
buildings  are  open  to  the  charge  of  mere 
ornomeatatlon.  The  lacy  grilles,  used  fre- 
quently since  the  New  Delhi  building  had  lU 
Immense  success,  have  been  attacked  as  gim- 
mickry by  architectural  purists. 

Mr  Sttne  shrugs  off  the  charge  The  grille- 
work  in  New  Dehli  functions  as  a  sunscreen, 
he  observes,  in  a  climate  where  shade  U 
priceless.  However,  recent  Stone  buildings 
have  dropped  the  trademark  grlUea  almost 
entirely. 

As  fur  the  Insistence  of  purists  on  deline- 
ating all  structural  elements  rather  than  hid- 
ing them  under  surface  treatment,  Mr.  Stone 
counters  that  this  Itself  has  become  a  kind 
of  fetish,  mannered  and  overrated. 

Schooled  in  the  Beaux  Arts  tradition,  first 
at  Harvard  and  MIT.  later  In  Paris  and  Ven- 
ice, architect  Stone  built  his  style  and 
approach  on  a  rich  tradition  of  classicism. 
But  he  did  not  come  Into  It  without  a  pre- 
liminary flirtation  with  cooler  "modem" 
stvles. 

He  was  associated  with  architect  Philip 
Goodwin  for  the  landmark  glass- walled  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  In  New  York.  And  his 
Richard  H  Mandel  house  In  Mount  Klsco, 
NY.,  built  In  1933.  was  the  first  InternaUonal 
Style  house  on  the  East  Coast.  Designed  in 
the  Bauhaus  tradition.  It  still  gets  critical 
acclaim  as  one  of  the  finest  houses  In  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  Stone  houses  to  be  built  In  the  geometric 
Idiom  of  the  "SO's, 

STYLING    REJECTED 

But  "glass  boxes."  as  he  now  disparages 
them,  did  not  long  satisfy  either  his  sense  of 
style  or  function.  "The  glass  building  was 
never  practical."  he  now  says  "because  of 
glare,  and  conductivity  of  glass  to  heat  and 
cold.  Now  It  has  run  Its  course.  I  don't  think 
many  more  of  those  buildings  will  be  put 
up,  '  he  forecasts. 

Certainly  none  will  be  built  under  the 
Stone  Imprimatur. 

Buildings  like  the  $50  million  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Washington,  or  the  soaring,  50-story  General 
Motors  Building  In  New  York,  Indicate  hi* 
continuing  ablhty  to  design  buildings  that 
impart  an  air  of  elegance  and  opulence  while 
keeping  ornamentation  in  near-perfect  re- 
straint by  his  commitment  to  order  and  sim- 
plicity. 

These  are  the  qualities  of  lasting  value. 
They  are  not  incompatible  with  the  demands 
of  an  architectural  market  where  many  big- 
money  clients  are  not  prepared  to  sink  mul- 
tiple millions  of  dollars  into  bold  new  ex- 
perimental forms. 
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L  WING-UP    OF    PASSENGER    SHIPS 

■  QUEEN  ELIZABETH'  AND  "QUEEN 

MARY" 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Po.st  touched  on  a  subject  which 
is  of  £;reat  importance  to  me:  the  laying- 
up  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen 
Mary,  two  of  the  worlds  greatest  passen- 
ger ships 

But  as  the  letter  from  Adm,  Ralph  K, 
James— one  of  the  sreatc";!  livinp  experts 
on  the  merchant  marine— points  out.  the 
demise  of  these  two  ships  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  US.  passenger  fleet. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Admiral  James 
is  right,  I  shall  certainly  do  all  I  can  to 
see  that  this  country  continues  its  proud 
tradition  of  flying  Ihe  U.S.  flag  over  the 
finest  passenger  ships  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
st-nt  that  Admiral  James'  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  About  U.S.  Ships? 

Now  hold  on  there! 

Your  lament  regarding  the  demise  of  the 
Qufen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary  was  com- 
mendable In  the  sense  that  two  great  liners 
are  to  be  laid  up.  But.  believe  me,  as  Indi- 
cated In  your  editorial — "Farewell  to  the 
Sea" — (May  14)  this  does  not  mean  the  air- 
weary  traveler  has  Inhaled  his  last  breath  of 
sea  air, 

"Those  days  are  gone,"  you  say,  while 
waxing  nostalgic  about  the  pleasures  of  tak- 
ing an  ocean  cruise. 

Have  you  completely  forgotten  about  those 
great  "resort  cities  of  the  seas"  that  fly  the 
American  Flag?  What  finer  ship  In  the  world 
is  there  than  the  "flagship"  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine,  that  greyhound  of  the  seas 
between  the  East  Coast  and  Europe,  the 
SS  United  States,  fastest  liner  afloat?  Or  have 
you  forgotten  the  tradition  and  sheer  ro- 
mance of  moonlighting  to  the  Orient  on  one 
of  the  "Presidents?" 

"Soon  the  liner,  like  the  sailing  ship,  will 
be  merely  a  memory  and  a  ghost,"  you  say. 
Are  we  at>out  to  retire  that  white  Pegasus  of 
the  Seas,  the  modern  Argentina — or  her  sls- 
tershlp  the  Brasil — on  whose  decks  the 
shadow  of  worry  disappears  in  wakes  mark- 
ing her  passage  between  the  United  States 
and  South  America?  Then  there  are  those 
additional  liners  built  under  the  present 
U.S.  ship  replacement  program,  the  sleek 
Santa  Paula  with  restful  and  entertaining 
cruises  to  the  Caribbean  .  .  .  And  I  could  go 
on  and  on  about  other  American  passenger 
ship  sailings  cjvering  the  waters  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  .  .  and 
the  daily  exhaltatlon  of  feeling  a  salt  spray 
on  your  face  on  leisurely  around-the-world 
cruise,s  via  US. -flag  liner. 

It  was  Socrates  who  wrote:  "Leisure  Is  the 
best  of  all  pyossesslons."  That  leisure  Is  today 
being  enjoyed  by  a  larger  number  of  Ameri- 
cans than  ever  before  on  the  finest  and  safest 
vessels  to  grace  the  seas — American  passen- 
ger ships.  They  aren't  about  "to  give  up  the 
ghost." 

Welcome  aboard ! 

Ralph  K.  James, 
Rear    Admiral,    USN    (Ret.),    Executive 
Director,      Committee     of     American 
Steamship  Lines. 

Washington.  | 


Bradley,  of  the  Baltimore  Coimcil,  AFL- 
CIO;  and  Edward  M.  Thomas,  State  field 
director  of  the  Letter  Carriers  for  Mary- 
land, were  present. 

The  award  was  made  jointly  by  George 
G.  Morrow,  national  field  director  of  the 
Letter  Carriers,  and  John  A.  Morrow, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  local. 

Mr.  President,  congratulations  are  due 
both  to  the  Letter  Carriers  for  setting  up 
this  fine  program  and  to  Mr.  Coolahan 
for  winning  the  award. 


AWARD  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  BY  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  LETTER 
CARRIERS  TO  JAMES  E.  COOLA- 
HAN.  JR.,   BALTIMORE,   MD. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  awards  six  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents across  the  country,  one  from  each 
of  six  regions. 

This  year  the  scholarship  from  the 
region  covering  the  eastern  seaboard  has 
gone  to  a  young  man  from  Baltimore,  I 
am  proud  to  say.  The  outstanding  stu- 
dent to  whom  I  refer  Is  James  E.  Coola- 
han, Jr..  of  837  Stamford  Road,  in 
Baltimore. 

This  young  man  is  graduating  from 
Mount  St.  Joseph's  High  School.  He  is 
only  16  years  old  and  has  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  at  Moimt  St. 
Joseph's. 

He  plans  to  go  on  to  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  will  major  in 
aeronautics  space  engineering. 

At  the  award  ceremony  at  which  the 
$2,000  scholarship  was  presented.  Post- 
master Warren  M.  Bloomberg;  Thomas 


WORLD  POVERTY  AND  WORLD 
PEACE— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  2  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  delivered  an  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  title  of  the 
speech,  "World  Poverty  and  World 
Peace,"  is  an  apt  title  for  what  the  speech 
was:  a  candid  and  fresh  look  at  our  for- 
eign aid  policies,  and  a  series  of  proposals 
for  bringing  them  up  to  date,  based  on 
this  evaluation. 

In  his  speech,  Senator  Kennedy  criti- 
cizes our  practice  of  using  foreign  aid 
as  an  instrument  of  the  cold  war.  He 
points  out  that  we  have  "sent  most  of 
our  assistance  not  to  places  where  the 
opportunity  for  development  was  best, 
but  to  where  the  Commimist  threat  was 
strongest  at  the  time."  As  an  example  of 
this  distortion  of  priorities.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy points  out  that  the  aid  budget  for 
this  year  proposes  more  money  for  South 
Vietnam  than  for  all  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  combined.  There  are  numerous 
other  examples  cited  in  the  speech. 

Senator  Kennedy  proposed  a  new  ra- 
tionale for  our  foreign  aid  program.  It 
should,  he  said,  be  based  on  long-term 
considerations  and  long-term  appropria- 
tions. He  then  outlines,  in  his  speech,  five 
imperatives  of  the  new  rationale. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Kennedy's 
speech  is  a  thoughtful  piece  of  work,  and 
I  think  it  deserves  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
all  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WoRU)  Poverty  and  World  Peace 
(Address  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  May 
2.  1967) 

The  critical  struggle  for  freedom  and  hu- 
manity, over  the  next  ten  and  flfteen  years, 
Is  going  to  come  in  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, where  two-thirds  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple live  In  abject  poverty.  The  task  will  be 
to  help  bring  them  a  decent  standard  of  life, 
and  some  hope  for  their  future. 

In  the  last  eight  years,  there  have  been 
over  170  outbreaks  of  serious  violence  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  aimed  at  over- 
throwing the  existing  governments.  Almost 
all  of  them  have  taken  place  In  lands  where 
the  Income  per  person  is  under  $300  a  year. 
Of  the  38  poorest  countries  In  the  world, 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $100  a  year,  32 
of  them  have  suffered  significant  wars  and 
conflicts. 

If  you  seek  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  one  will  be  poverty.  Even 
the  tensions  between  India  and  Pakistan  and 
between  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel, 
founded  as  they  are  In  religious  differences  or 
territorial  questions,  are  Intensified  by 
poverty.  When  nations  are  poor  and  people 


are  miserable,  there  wrlll  be  Insurgencies  and 
violence;  and  governments  will  mount  ad- 
ventures of  aggression  against  other  coun- 
tries, to  divert  their  own  i>eoples'  attention 
from  their  hopeless  lives. 

If  we  hope  to  avert  Vletnams  In  the  futtire, 
if  there  Is  ever  to  be  a  greater  measure  of 
peace  and  stability  In  the  world,  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  1.5  billion  i>eople  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  for  a  better  life 
than  they  have  must  be  satisfied. 

At  the  present  time,  the  process  is  not 
going  well.  Despite  all  the  foreign  aid.  de- 
spite the  significant  attempts  poor  nations 
have  made  to  develop  themselves,  there  has 
been  no  measurable  Improvement  In  the  lives 
of  most  of  these  people.  In  some  countries, 
the  standard  of  life  has  deteriorated  over  the 
last  few  years.  The  poor  nations  of  the  world 
face  a  harsh  decade.  There  is  the  prospect 
of  widespread  famine  in  Asia  and  Africa,  be- 
cause production  of  food  has  not  kept  pace 
with  their  swelling  populations.  They  face  the 
near  certainty  that  their  exports  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  what  they  must  Import,  since 
the  commodities  tliat  give  them  the  bulk  of 
their  export  earnings  are  declining  as  a  share 
of  the  world  market.  The  gap  in  living  stand- 
ards between  the  poor  nations  of  the  world 
and  the  rich  grows  greater.  Last  year,  the 
national  Income  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  $40  billion.  This  Increase  was  more 
than  the  total  national  Incomes  of  the  700 
million  people  in  India  and  the  nations  of 
black  Africa. 

INDIA     as     an     example 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  and  the  dan- 
gers, I  would  cite  India.  For  years  we  have 
been  told  that  India  is  the  crucial  testing 
ground  of  whether  a  poor  nation  can  develop 
under  conditions  of  freedom.  After  three  five- 
year  plans,  after  immense  efforts  by  her 
planners  and  her  people,  the  results,  in 
human  terms,  have  been  very  disappointing. 
The  economic  growth  of  India  since  1946, 
when  adjusted  for  population,  has  been  1 
per  cent  a  year.  For  the  average  Indian,  this 
has  meant  an  increased  income  of  70  cents 
a  year.  India  today  has  J 2  million  unem- 
ployed workers,  A  bitter  famine  has  spread  to 
60  million  people  in  two  large  states.  As  a 
result  of  the  recent  Indian  election,  in  which 
a  major  Issue  was  economic  discontent,  the 
majority  of  India's  states  have  rejected  the 
ruling  Congress  Party,  two  in  favor  of  left- 
wing  governments.  This  Is  Just  a  taste  of 
what  could  come  if  the  pace  does  not  improve. 

THE     CYCLE     OF    REVOLUTION 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  cycle  by  which  de- 
velopment failure  breeds  Insurrection  and 
revolution.  It  could  Involve  us  as  deeply  as 
we  are  involved  today  in  Vietnam.  Lest  we 
feel  these  countries  and  their  problems  are 
remote.  Just  think  of  the  difficulties  we  would 
be  in  if,  at  the  same  time  we  were  fighting 
in  'Vietnam,  widespread  anti-American  rev- 
olutionary movements  were  overturning  gov- 
ernments by  force  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa. 

This  danger  Increases,  year  by  year,  but 
the  efforts  to  meet  it  do  not.  The  total 
amount  of  public  development  capital  moving 
from  the  developed  to  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  for  the  last  six  years,  has 
remained  static  at  the  level  of  a  little  over 
$6  billion.  Support  In  the  United  States  for 
an  adequate  foreign  aid  program  has  slack- 
ened. Since  1962.  the  foreign  aid  budgets  pro- 
posed by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
have  been  cut.  in  Congress,  by  10  to  20  per 
cent  a  year.  This  year,  the  outlook  Is  even 
grimmer.  Last  year's  foreign  aid  budget  was 
saved  from  a  30  per  cent  cut  by  a  margin 
of  only  two  votes.  Thirty-three  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  voted  against  the  cut  were  de- 
feated In  last  November's  election. 

AN  outdated  rationale 
And  so  we  must  greatly  Increase,  and  Im- 
prove our  foreign  aid  program  and  we  must 
begin  by  recognizing  that  the  current  ration- 
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ale  for  American  foreign  aid  is  out  of  date. 
Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  the  man 
who  led  the  Republican  Party  out  of  Isola- 
tionism, once  advised  President  Truman  that 
ti->  gain  acceptance  for  the  revolutionary-  Idea 
of  foreign  aid.  he  would  "have  to  scare  hell 
out  of  the  country  "  We  have  continued  to  do 
this  for  eighteen  years  One  secretary  of  state 
after  another,  in  testlmnny  and  public  state- 
ment*. ha%e  tried  to  sell  foreign  aid  to  the 
American  people  as  the  way  to  stop  the 
spre.id  of  Communism.  Of  course,  we  wished 
to  build  healthy  economies,  of  course,  we 
wanted  friendly  nations  to  maintain  their 
independence;  of  course.  It  was  the  right  and 
m  jral  thing  to  do;  but  behind  all  these  was 
the  persuasive  argument  that  foreign  aid,  by 
flghtmg  Communism  with  money,  could 
avoid  the  need  to  flght  It  with  troops. 

Regarding  foreign  aid  as  an  instrument  of 
the  Cold  W  ir  has  hurt  the  program  in  many 
ways.  It  has  resulted  In  too  much  aid  going 
for  military  purposes,  and  too  little  for 
economic  development.  Money  that  could 
have  gone  to  build  a  dam  or  Irrigate  a  valley 
h.^.s  gone  til  prop  up  a  general  or  strengthen 
an  unpopular  regime. 

We  have  sent  most  of  our  assistance  not  to 
the  places  where  the  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment was  best  but  to  where  the  Com- 
munist threat  wns  strongest  at  the  time.  The 
aid  budget  r  >r  this  year  proposes  more  money 
for  South  Vietnam  than  for  all  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  combined  In  Africa,  where 
very  small  investments  could  yield  great  re- 
turns, the  aid  program  In  most  countries, 
{ )T  all  practical  purposes,  h.is  ceased,  simply 
because  the  short-run  Communist  threat  Is 
coi;sldered  to  be  on  tne  wane  In  Kenya,  for 
ex.imnle.  there  Is  a  chance  for  important 
breakthroughs  In  the  new  farm  technology, 
ana  to  build  agricultural  co<jperatlves  that 
could  be  a  model  for  the  entire  continent. 
But  there  aren't  enough  Communists  In 
Kenya,  so  the  aid  Is  not  forthcoming 

The  anti-Communlst  rationale  for  foreign 
aid  has  led  us  to  surround  our  program  with 
political  res'rlctions  that  tend  to  undermine 
some  of  the  most  important  development 
eer.Tts.  There  Is  no  more  hopefiU  project  In 
As:.t  tixlay  than  the  International  develop- 
ment of  the  Mekong  River  Basin.  It  promises 
enerijy  for  Industry,  irrigation,  flood  control 
and  agricultural  development  that  will 
greatly  benefit  30  million  people.  The  four 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  despite  their  po- 
litical differences,  are  working  on  it  together 
Yet  Just  two  months  ago.  our  government 
had  to  withdraw  Its  support  for  a  dam  In 
Cambodia,  a  key  to  the  entire  project— be- 
cause Cambodia  has  sent  food  to  Hanoi,  and 
we  forbid  aid  for  countries  that  trade  with 
Hanoi 

We  also  forbid  aid  to  countries  that  trade 
with  Cuba,  or  In  other  ways  assist  the  Com- 
munist •bloc."  To  the  poor  countries,  all 
these  restrictions  make  It  look  like  we  are 
using  our  aid  as  a  club,  to  force  them  to 
support  us  in  foreign  affairs.  Nations  like 
Burma — non-Communist  nations  desperately 
In  need  of  assistance -huve  all  but  ended 
American  aid  because  they  feel  their  national 
Independence  Is  being  put  into  Jeopardy. 
Nations  that  are  poor  are  nonetheless  proud 
They  do  not  want  to  be  wards  of  wealthy 
countries.  t.Uclng  their  aid  In  return  for  vot- 
ing for  them  In  the  UN  or  supporting  their 
foreign  adventures. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  antl-Communlst  ra- 
tlon.nle  has  hurt  foreign  aid  in  the  p;ist.  We 
followed  It  because  foreign  aid  was  a  new 
and  controversial  progr.^m.  It  was  felt  Amer- 
icans would  not  support  the  so-called  give- 
aways" unless  they  could  be  linked  with 
fighting  Communism  But  if  the  detente  with 
Russia  grows  over  the  next  ten  years,  and  if 
China  becomes  so  preoccupied  with  its  In- 
ternal convulsions  that  It  loses  Interest  In 
aggre.':8lon  where  will  the  rationale  be  then? 
The  receding  of  the  Communist  threat 
might  well  take  with  it  the  American  foreign 


aid  program— long  before  It  has  accomplished 
Its  real  pvirposes.  and  at  a  time  when  It  la 
needed  more  than  ever 

A    r.TW    GOAL    FOR    AID 

So  we  must  begin  with  a  new  rationale. 
Foreign  aid  should  be  designed  not  to  combat 
any  enemy  or  doctrine,  not  to  wtn  support 
for  our  foreign  policies,  when  that  support 
is  really  for  our  comfort  instead  of  our  aid. 
Some  foreign  aid  will  continue  to  have  as  Its 
purpose  the  strengthening  of  the  security  of 
these  nations  and.  indirectly,  of  our  own.  But 
henceforth  the  real  goal  of  foreign  aid  should 
be  to  preserve  the  peace  by  completing  the 
modernization  of  the  planet. 

We  should  adopt  a  well-planned,  and  well- 
enunciated  strategy  of  development,  based  on 
the  accepted  principles  of  what  nations  must 
do  and  must  have,  to  pass  through  the  stages 
leading  to  self-sustaining  economic  growth. 
Otir  aid  should  not  turn  on  and  ofl,  depend- 
ing on  how  "threatened"  a  nation  Is.  but  be 
a  long  range  program,  with  long-term  ap- 
propriations, on  which  the  poor  nations  can 
depend,  so  they  can  plan  to  do  their  part  In 
their  development. 

I  would  like  to  block  out  tonight  five  Im- 
peratives of  such  a  strategy  of  development. 
Fxnt.  we  must  be  patient.  The  French 
have  an  expression  that  "It  takes  three 
generations  to  make  a  Frenchman."  The  task 
of  world  economic  modernization  will  take 
almost  that  long.  No  nation  on  esirth.  with 
the  exception  of  Japan,  has  been  able  to  do 
It  In  less  than  sixty  years.  We  sometimes  get 
impaUeut  with  the  progreai  that  the  newly 
independent  nations  have  made  since  for- 
eign aid  began  fifteen  years  ago.  But  we 
should  remember  that  fifteen  years  after  our 
own  Independence,  most  of  our  states  were 
in  default  on  their  obligations. 

Second,  we  must  be  more  generous  One 
of  the  reasons  a  nation  like  India  Is  in  such 
difficult  straits  is  because,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  aid  to  her  has  come  to  only  13  per 
year  Neither  we,  nor  the  other  developed 
nauons.  have  really  made  the  effort  that  Is 
going  to  be  necessary  We  all  pay  Up  service 
to  the  pledge  taken  In  the  United  Nations 
to  devote  1  p>er  cent  a  year  of  our  national 
production  to  foreign  assistance  But  In 
totaling  up  our  contributions,  we  include 
such  things  as  Social  Security  paymenu 
made  to  persons  living  abroad,  and  some  of 
them  include  loans  made  at  very  high  rates 
of  interest  Even  the  six  billion  plus  I  men- 
tioned previously  Is  in  many  ways  a  mislead- 
ing flgT.jre  In  recent  years,  the  poor  nations 
have  had  to  pay  back  almost  half  this  much 
!n  interest  and  amortization  on  loans  re- 
ceived m  the  past.  Added  to  their  increased 
need  to  import  goods,  this  means  the  many 
poor  countries  are  being  drained,  each  year, 
of  more  foreign  exchange  than  they  receive 
as  aid. 

The  poor  nations  must  be  able  to  predict, 
with  some  certainty,  how  much  aid  they  will 
receive,  so  they  need  not  abandon  develop- 
ment projects  midway  for  lack  of  foreign 
exchange.  The  best  estimates  are  that  the 
poor  countries  could  use  effectively  at  least 
t4  billion  a  year  more  than  they  are  receiv- 
ing To  make  this  possible.  I  believe  that  all 
the  developed  nations  should  agree  now  to 
achieve  a  transfer  of  at  leao.t  1  per  cent  of 
their  gross  national  products  to  world  devel- 
fipment  programs  by   1970. 

For  the  United  States,  this  would  mean  a 
doubling  of  the  present  level  of  aid  I  surely 
think,  that  for  this  Important  purpose,  we 
can  manage  to  spend  as  much,  each  year,  as 
we  spend  on  toys  and  cosmetics. 

Third,  a  larger  part  of  our  aid  should  be 
elven  on  a  multilateral  basis  Bilateral  aid 
cannot  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  it  Is  given. 
When  white  men  offer  dollars  and  come  In  to 
supervise  how  they  should  be  spent.  It  causes 
resentment  and  loss  cf  self-esteem  In  the 
poor  countries  There  Is  too  much  danger 
such  aid  will  have,  even  Indirectly,  political 


strings.  There  Is  a  role  for  bilateral  aid.  In 
countries  where  the  leadership  will  not  un- 
dertake solution  of  difficult  problems  without 
our  prodding  But  we  must  be  prepared  to 
give  Increasing  amovmts  of  aid  through  In- 
ternational organizations. 

We  need  not  fear  that  International  con- 
trol of  our  aid  would  bring  waste  or  cor- 
ruption— although  bilateral  aid  has  not 
avoided  It  Organizations  like  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion have  developed  strict  procedures  and 
controls  They  have,  or  could  be  given,  suf- 
ficient personnel  to  supervise  each  project 
as  well  as  we  could  otirselves. 

I  would  hope  that  over  the  next  ten  years 
we  could  channel  an  Increasing  percent.ige 
of  our  aid  through  the  World  Bank.  IDA, 
the  UN  development  program,  and  the  re- 
gional development  banks  which  are  now 
beginning  to  operate.  To  further  show  we 
believe  aid  should  be  removed  from  Inter- 
national politics,  we  should  Join  with  the 
Russians  to  fund  a  significant  aid  project 
for  a  nation  like  India — and  then  ask  the 
other  advanced  Communist  countries  to  J  iln 
us  In  further  programs  for  other  poor  na- 
tions. 

Fourth,  our  other  economic  policies  should 
be  consistent  with  the  alms  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram. Much  of  the  aid  we  give  Is  today  being 
cancelled  out  by  other  policies  we  pursue. 
To  understand  this,  you  must  realize  that 
in  purely  economic  terms,  what  foreign  aid 
does  Is  to  Increase  the  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  a  poor  country  has  available  to 
use  to  purchase  the  things  It  needs.  Poor 
countries  also  try  to  increase  their  foreign 
exchange  earnings  by  exporting  goods  and 
entertaining  tourists.  If  we  pursue  policies 
that  take  foreign  exchange  awny  from  them. 
we   cancel   the   benefits  of   the   aid. 

For  example,  almost  all  of  the  trade  p>oll- 
cles  of  the  rich  countries  of  the  world  .•^re 
stacked  against  the  efforts  of  the  poor  to  in- 
crease their  trade  The  Common  Market  with 
Us  high  levies  on  Imports  of  agricultural 
goods  and  many  of  our  tariff  restrictions  and 
our  Import  quotas  are  reminders  of  the  old 
colonial  days,  when  poor  countries  existed 
merely  to  provide  cheap  raw  material  for  the 
industries  of  the  mother  countries. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  1950's,  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  still  recovering  from  the  war, 
told  us  that  trade,  not  aid.  was  their  most 
important  need  The  poor  nations  of  today 
are  In  the  same  position.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  tv.elr  export  earnings  come  from 
the  sale  of  primary  products.  They  cannot 
make  progress  If  the  few  goods  they  can  now 
offer  the  world  cannot  bring  a  decent  price. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  develop 
modern  Industries,  no  matter  how  many 
power  grids  or  factories  foreign  aid  puts  In, 
If  they  cannot  sell  their  manufactures  to 
the  countries  that  use  them.  The  modern- 
ization we  seek  will  not  take  place  unless 
and  until  we  revise  the  whole  web  of  arrange- 
ments by  which  rich  nations  make  Uade 
more  difficult  for  the  poor. 

To  see  how  severely  trade  policies  can  re- 
tard development,  we  need  only  look  at  Latin 
America.  Since  1954.  we  have  made  $12  bil- 
lion In  aid  available.  But  the  money  Latin 
America  has  received  from  exporting  Its 
coffee,  copper,  rubber  and  other  commodities 
over  the  same  jx-rlod  has  declined  by  $12 
billion.  In  terms  of  the  money  av.\Hdbie  for 
development,  all  our  aid.  including  all  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  has  been  w".ped  out. 

Of  the  eighty  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world,  almost  fifty  of  them  depend  for 
foreign  earnings  on  the  export  of  one  or  two 
crops  or  commodities  These  exports  are  a 
source  of  much  more  money  for  development 
than  Is  foreign  aid  But  in  recent  years,  these 
poor  countrle.s  have  been  severely  injured  by 
the  steady  drop  In  world  community  prices. 
Columbia,  for  example,  used  to  be  able  to 
count  on  up  to  $500  million  In  foreign  ex- 
change each  year  from  Its  sales  of  coffee.  This 
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year.  It  will  be  a  little  more  than  half  of 
that — and  as  a  result,  Columbia  must  cut  its 
economic  development  plan  by  one-third. 
Eduardo  Frel.  the  President  of  Chile,  Is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  leaders  In  all  Latin 
America.  For  a  long  time,  his  administration 
was  a  symbol  of  how  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
can  work.  But  President  Frel's  government  Is 
In  deep  trouble  today,  primarily  because  the 
price  of  copper  on  the  world  market  fell  In 
one  year  from  56  to  42  cents  a  pound. 

The  goal  should  be  to  Increase  the  export 
earuinss  of  the  poor  countries  by  6  per  cent 
each  year  To  do  this,  the  nations  of  the  world 
should  formulate  price  stabilization  agree- 
ments on  commodities  like  rubber,  tin,  cocoa, 
tea  ar.d  petroleum,  similar  to  the  coffee  agree- 
ment of  1963.  which  has  been  partially  suc- 
cessful. Until  these  can  be  worked  out.  In- 
ternational organizations  should  be  allowed 
to  make  quick  grants  of  funds  to  single  coun- 
tries dependent  on  one  or  two  commodities, 
to  cushion  them  against  sudden  drops  In  the 
world  price  of  what  they  sell.  We  should  try 
to  agree  with  the  Common  Market  to  elimi- 
nate duties  on  tropical  agricultural  products. 

For  our  own  part,  it  will  Involve  reapprais- 
ing the  entire  network  of  restrictions  we  have 
erected,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  Industries, 
over  the  years.  I  refer  not  only  to  tariffs  and 
quotas  on  Imports,  but  to  the  laws  which  re- 
quire aid-receiving  nations  to  buy  American 
products  and  ship  them  In  American 
bot'om."^.  These  laws  lower  the  value  of  our 
aid  by  almost  20  per  cent.  I  refer,  as  well,  to 
our  depreciation  allowances  and  our  manv 
other  subsidies  to  domestic  business  that 
make  It  harder  for  the  poor  nations  to  com- 
pete In  our  market.  President  Johnson's 
statement  at  the  Latin  summit  conference — 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  look  Into  the 
possibility  of  creating  tariff  preferences  for 
the  manufactured  goods  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries—shows his  willingness  to  consider  these 
pos-sibillties.  We  shovild  spread  this  willing- 
ness to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Changing  these 
policies  might  involve  temporary  dislocations 
in  some  parts  of  our  economy.  But  the  last 
few  years  have  shown  how  expansionist,  and 
wonderfully  flexible,  the  American  economy 
has  become.  Millions  of  Jobs  have  been  de- 
stroyed, through  automation,  geographic 
shifts  and  changing  defense  needs — but  even 
more  Jobs  have  been  created.  Domestic  Indus- 
tries that  might  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
trade  policy  I  have  mentioned  should  be  eli- 
gible for  the  same  adjustment  assistance  as 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  provides^ 
but  I  tliink  the  Industries  where  this  would 
happen  are  very,  very  few. 

Fi/th.  we  must  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  Join  in  tlie  development  process.  Even 
If  world  aid  is  doubled,  there  will  still  be  a 
gap  between  wh.it  the  rich  countries  provide 
and  what  the  p>oor  countries  are  going  to 
need.  This  can  best  be  supplied  by  private 
Investment.  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the 
handful  of  developing  coimtrles  which  have 
enjoyed  good  growth  In  recent  years — Korea, 
Mexico.  Venezuela,  Taiwan — are  countries 
which  have  encouraged  local  and  interna- 
tional private  Investment. 

The  most  Important  potential  field  for  pri- 
vate Investment  Is  In  Industries  producing 
products,  like  fertilizer,  that  agriculture 
needs,  and  Industries  using  agricultural 
product.s.  In  many  ways,  this  Is  the  most 
critical  of  all  the  areas  of  development,  and 
the  most  difficult.  Unless  the  poor  nations 
can  modernize  their  agriculture — unless  they 
experience  the  same  technological  revolution 
on  the  farm  that  we  have  had,  their  people, 
very  simply,  are  going  to  starve.  As  we  see  In 
India  today,  the  other  efforts  In  development 
Will  come  to  a  halt,  as  nations  are  forced  to 
spend  all  their  capital  on  food. 

The  giant  new  "agribusiness"  Industries  of 
the  developed  countries  have  the  know-how 
to  change  this.  They  have  learned  how  to 
Increase  production,  develop  better  strains 
of   crops,    conserve    the   soil   and   make   the 


available  water  go  around  better.  They  can 
help  develop  the  buying  and  selling  coopera- 
tives, and  the  pricing  systems  that  would 
allow  the  farmers  of  these  countries  to  In- 
vest even  their  meager  funds  In  the  new 
techniques.  But  private  firms  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  Invest  In  the  agricultural  Improve- 
ment of  poor  nations  unless  they  have  the 
reasonable  confidence  of  making  a  profit. 
Our  government  can  help  In  this  through 
better  guarantees  against  risk,  similar  to 
what  was  given  to  the  New  York  City  Bank 
that  has  agreed  to  supervise  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  agriculture  of  Thailand.  We  can 
help,  as  well,  through  Interest  subsidies. 
through  disseminating  of  more  Information 
about  Investment  opportunities,  and  by  help- 
ing our  companies  cut  the  red  tape  that 
surrounds  doing  business  with  the  govern- 
ments of  many  poor  nations.  All  of  this  is 
vital  to  development,  for  it  will  determine,  in 
large  part,  whether  poor  countries  can  have 
a  balanced  growth,  or  whether  they  will  have 
to  spend  all  they  have  to  buy  food  to  ward 
off  starvation. 

CHALLENGE  OT  DEMOCRATIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Democratic  development  Is  not  Just  a  proc- 
ess of  economic  change.  In  many  ways  It  will 
require  a  social  revolution.  And  It  will  re- 
quire much  more  effort  on  the  poor  na- 
tions' part  than  on  ours.  Japan  was  able  to 
modernize  her  economy  In  thirty  years  with- 
out any  foreign  aid  at  all,  because  she  was  a 
nation.  Her  people  were  one  with  her  leaders 
and  they  worked  with  tremendous  energy. 

The  process  of  modernization  is  a  funda- 
mental process  of  social  and  economic 
change.  The  American  people  are  not  going 
to  support  a  development  program  that 
merely  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  class 
structure  more  rigid.  Nations  must  be  will- 
ing to  change  their  ways  so  that  their  peo- 
ple can  have  a  share  In  the  fruits  of  the  de- 
velopment process.  Farmers  will  not  be  in- 
spired by  shiny  machines  and  modern  meth- 
ods If  they  do  not  own  the  land  they  till. 
Commodity  agreements  will  not  help  if  the 
higher  prices  go  only  to  wealthy  growers 
who  salt  the  money  away  in  European  banks. 
The  most  modern  schools  and  school  books 
will  be  useless  If  the  class  system  Is  so  rigid 
that  people  cannot  rise  according  to  their 
ability,  for  then  they  have  no  Incentive  for 
education.  Nor  will  they  be  Inspired  by  a 
growing  industrial  system.  If  it  is  dominated 
by  foreign  managers  and  gives  them  no  op- 
portunity to  rise  through  the  ranks. 

In  short,  social  Justice  and  Individual  op- 
portunity are  going  to  be  Indispensable  to 
economic  progress  and  to  the  efforts  the  na- 
tions must  make  for  themselves. 

To  create  world  peace  through  world  de- 
velopment Is  an  Immense  task,  but  It  Is  no 
different.  In  philosophy,  from  what  we  have 
done  In  our  own  country.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  we  have  known  that 
the  greatest  source  of  domestic  discord  and 
danger  lay  among  those  who  lived  In  {wverty. 
And  we  know  that  Increasing  their  demand 
for  goods  Is  the  surest  foundation  of  a 
healthy  economy.  Most  of  our  grant-in-aid 
laws,  for  schools,  hospitals,  aliports  and  such, 
contain  "equalization"  formulas  that  Insure 
more  for  our  poor  states  than  our  rich  states. 
Our  farm  price  supports  are  directed  not  Just 
to  the  wealthy  farmer,  but  to  the  family 
farmer.  Fifty  years  of  government  effort,  from 
the  New  Freedom  to  the  New  Frontier  and 
the  Great  Society,  have  resulted  In  a  re- 
distribution of  wealth  to  the  underprivileged, 
which  has  Increased  everybody's  wealth,  and 
created  the  strongest  economy  the  world  has 
ever  known.  So  there  Is  nothing  revolutionary 
or  untried  In  this. 

THIS  GENERATION'S  TASK 

I  have  not  come  here  tonight  merely  to 
ask  you  to  support  the  foreign  aid  program. 
This  generation  of  college  students  should 
have  higher  sights.  I  would  propose  that  you 
take  up,  as  the  task  of  your  generation,  noth- 


ing less  than  the  modernization  of  the  poor 
nations  of  this  planet.  I  prop>ose  you  do  It 
hand  in  hand  with  the  young  people  who 
today  comprise  a  majority  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  who,  In  your  lifetime,  will  be  no 
more  than  two  or  three  hours  away  from  you 
by  svipersonlc  transport. 

By  modernization  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  kind  of  material  growth  we  associate 
with  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  West. 
This  Is  important,  but  If  there  Is  anything 
that  your  generation  has  taught  Its  elders. 
it  Is  that  material  goods  are  not  enough  to 
make  a  satisfying  life.  And  this  Is  also  In 
the  deepest  tradition  of  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  We  are  interested  as  well  In 
the  development  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit, 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  and 
the  quality  of  social  Justice  here  In  our  own 
country  and  In  the  poor  nations. 

There  Is  more  to  this  challenge  than  the 
preservation  of  world  peace,  vital  as  It  is. 
There  Is  the  creative  explosion  of  whole  cul- 
tures. We  speak  of  poor  peoples,  but  many 
of  them  belong  to  some  of  the  oldest,  most 
creative  cultural  traditions  on  this  earth. 
If  the  people  of  these  countries,  now  bound 
down  by  poverty,  could  live  In  a  way  In 
which  they  could  use  their  talents  and  his- 
toric cultural  abilities  to  the  fullest,  they 
could  make  this  world  infinitely  richer  and 
more  exciting  for  all  of  you. 

Your  generation  Is  especially  qualified  to 
undertake  this,  for  you  will  have  at  your 
command  all  the  marvels  of  the  new  tech- 
nology— to  automate  Industry,  teach  through 
machine.  Irrigate  the  deserts,  tap  the  ocean 
depths  and  create  new  sources  of  food  and 
fabric. 

Eight  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  called 
the  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and  the 
poor  the  most  critical  challenge  In  the  world. 
Today  the  gap  Is  greater  and  more  dangerous 
than  ever.  The  United  States  owns  fully  half 
the  wealth  of  the  entire  free  world.  Is  this 
great  blessing  not  also  a  danger?  Can  we 
remain  aloof  from  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  the  world?  As  Pope  Paul  said.  In  his  En- 
cyclical on  Peace  and  Development.  "If  to- 
day's flourishing  civilizations  remain  self- 
ishly wrapped  up  In  themselves,  they  could 
easily  place  their  highest  values  In  Jeopardy, 
sacrificing  their  will  to  be  great  to  the  desire 
to  possess  more." 

But  I  do  not  think  that  you  want  that 
kind  of  America.  I  think  you  want  a  deeper 
involvement.  The  spirit  of  democratic  devel- 
opment In  all  its  fullness  of  material,  social 
and  spiritual  change  Is  the  spirit  that  excites 
our  young  people  and  excites  the  enthusiasm 
and  commitment  of  people  around  the  world. 

I  hope  you  are  ready  to  take  up  this  chal- 
lenge as  the  great  task  of  your  generation — ■ 
to  take  this  as  your  responsibility  to  the 
wider  world  community  of  which  you  are  a 
part,  and  which  in  your  time,  you  are  going 
to  lead. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PASTORE  AT 
VILLANOVA  UNIVERSITY  COM- 
MENCEMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  most  excel- 
lent address  given  by  my  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Villanova  University  in 
Convention  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  May 
15.  It  was  most  appropriate  that  Senator 
Pastore  address  this  university  group  in- 
asmuch as  his  daughter  Louise  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Villanova. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  Villanova 
added  to  the  many  laurels  which  have 
been  bestowed  on  our  colleague  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree.  His  thoughtful  remarks  on 
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the  meaning,  the  paradox,  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  nuclear  atie  bear  reading; 
smd  reflection  by  lis  all  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Rkmaiks  or  U  S.  SENATOR  John  O.  Pastors 

AT  CoMMtN.   K.MF.NT   EXER.IiES  OF  VU-IAXOVA 

University  in  Philaoc;  jhia's  Convintion 

Ham.,  Philadelphja,  Pa     May  15,  1967 

It  Is  a  pleasant  privilege  to  share  this  im- 
portant day  with  Vlilanov.i  tfniverslty — with 
Its  fsiculty-with  you  of  ti.e  Commencement 
Class — with  yiur  fiimlUes  .v  id  friends. 

By  reason  of  the  honur  paid  me—  m  the 
degree  fxlay  -.jnferred  by  t;.e  University  —  I 
shall  aiwa>4  consider  myself  a  rueinber  of  the 
Class  or   67 

But  for  the  moment — I  align  myself  with 
your  parents  By  virtue  of  a  student-d.iugh- 
ter  at  Vllianova — and  a  son  and  son-in-law 
In  the  final  throes  of  Yale's  Schf>ol  of  Medi- 
cine— I  have  an  affectionate  understanding 
of  today's  pride  and  tomorrow's  promLse  that 
fills  every  parents  heart 

In  this  con:ie<-tlon,  I  must  tell  you  a  little 
story.  In  Au"a3'-  1963  I  was  designated  by 
President  Kennedy  to  go  to  Moscow  to  wit- 
ness the  signing  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  When  I  arrived  there  I  was  assigned 
a  car  with  a  Russian  driver  Like  mcjst  .Vmerl- 
cans  would  do.  I  tre  ited  this  Russian  more  as 
a  friend  than  as  a  haa.Teur  It  rubbed  off— 
and  as  a  result,  '..'lere  wasn't  enough  he  could 
do  for  me — and  he  made  me  his  confidant 

Wo  talked  about  many  things  but  mostly 
of  our  families,  and  he  told  me  that  what  he 
and  his  wife  wanted  most  in  life  was  the 
success   of    their    son    and    daueht^r 

Their  children  were  about  to  take  co'!"se 
entrance  examinations  and  these  parents 
prayed — yes,  even  in  Russia  parents  pray — 
that  their  children  might  piias  the  exams 
and  gain  a  better  place  for  themselves  even 
In  their  world. 

That  was  four  years  ago  Pour  eventful 
years  have  patsed  for  them — the  Sfime  four 
years  for  you  of  this  graduating  class.  My 
own  little  prayer  on  this  m!d-day  of  May  Is 
that  thetr  dream  has  come  true  And  may  the 
loveliness  of  this  day  reach  from  us  t..i  •h<>m — 
and  may  some  share  of  our  happiness  be  on 
that  bumble  Russian  family. 

The  deeper  t.hought  In  my  mind  is  this: 
How  unlversa.  how  iniperlsh.ible  Ls  Ijve  of 
family — the  unity  -and  the  sanctity  of  the 
home! 

We  parents,  the  world  over,  are  unashamed 
of  our  pride  m  rhe  success  of  those  whom  we 
love.  All  of  us — at  times — hope  that  our  own 
words  and  our  own  works  may  survive  us. 
But  It  is  In  the  accomplishments  of  our  chil- 
dren that  we  dare  to  dream  that  we  shall 
live  on. 

We  parents  share  the  triumph  of  t<:)day 
with  you — toju  .-r  ■•*■  l.s  yurs  May  the  future 
fulfill  your  jwn  trre  it  fxpectatlons.  And  this 
we  win  not  f  )rgct — ■  .;.-  >immon  debt- -for- 
ever— is  to  the  faculty  'iiat  has  Inspired  you. 

Tour  success  is  their  greatest  reward — and 
this  Commencement  Day  Is  -hetr  proper  time 
of  tribute 

We  salute  the  faculty  for  their  dedication 
to  the  high  mission  -.f  .i  resp>onslble  Amer- 
ica—the development  of  the  student  In  his 
fulfillment  .as  a  man  pofcs«'ssed  of  b<>d7  .md 
soul — and  the  education  of  the  whole  man 
for  service  to  mankind. 

There  is — for  all  of  us — the  deeper  meaning 
of  Commencement  This  is  but  the  beginning 
of  your  learning  You  must  continue  to  seek 
knowledge 

You  must  share  It  aj»  the  good  ne!ght)or 
and  the  good  citizen 

And  this  is  true  whether  you  teach — or 
whether  you  'oil  at  some  other  task  that  you 
freely  choose  for  your  life  s  work. 


For  in  this  world  of  perils  and  problems — 
the  first  lesson  we  have  to  learn  Is  this:  only 
an  educated  people  can  stay  free 

More  than  three  billion  people  crowd  this 
world — three  billion  people  with  their 
hopes — their   hungers — and    their   hates. 

They  compose  its  problems  and  they 
create  Its  perils. 

Crises  not  of  our  creation  confront  us — 
and  many  of  their  anxieties  and  their  antag- 
onlsnvs  are  older  than  our  own  Republic. 

Like  Gaul  of  old,  this  world  Is  divided  Into 
three  parts 

There  is  the  Free  World — now  comfortable 
and  complacent. 

There  Is  the  Communist  World — divided 
within  Itself — one  part  cautious — the  other 
part  cocky  and  contemptuous  of  the  Free 
World  This  Ls  the  Communist  World  com- 
m.itted  to  conquest  by  force  and  fear. 

The  third  Is  the  Underprivileged  World — 
a  billion  people — fearful  of  their  new  inde- 
pendence— and  Impatient  for  the  good  things 
of  life  they  see — but  do  not  share. 

It  Is  not  secure  for  them — and  It  Is  not 
safe    for    us — this   divided — dividing — world. 

This  divided  world  Is  not  an  old  world.  It 
Ls  as  young  us  most  of  you 

Its  birthday  was  August  6.  1945. 

It  was  the  day  the  first  atomic  Iximb  fell 
on  Hiroshima. 

That  bomb  destroyed  a  whole  city — killed 
or  maimed  one  half  of  Us  population — and 
left  a  scar  the  world  will  never  forget.  And. 
surely,  the  world  can  never  be  the  same 
again. 

We  have  always  believed  that  only  the 
Creator- — In  His  own  good  time — could  de- 
stroy His  handiwork  Today — man  presumes 
to  the  power  of  God. 

Today— Just  two  nations  together — have 
the  nuclear  miglu  to  destroy  the  world  many. 
many  times  over. 

That  Is — Just  (ICO  nations.  And  now  there 
are  five  nations  in  the  "nuclear  club."  And 
our  question  is — how  many  more  will  there 
be  tomorrow?  .  .  .  For  you  scholars  know 
that  science  c^innot  be  repealed — nor  long 
concealed.  What  one  man  can  conceive — 
another  can  achieve 

Any  nation — willing  to  pay  the  cost—can 
attain  nuclear  capability.  Peking  has  proved 
that. 

We  have  almost  forgotten  that  there  was 
a  time  when  we  alone  had  unlocked  the 
secret  of  the  atom — when  we  alone  had  the 
atomic  bomb  But  let  us  never  forget  that 
fn>m  the  beglnnlm?  -from  our  lonely  priority 
of  the  bomb — we  offered  to  gl\e  it  up — to 
dedicate  it  to  universal  use — to  universal 
peace. 

There  is  nothing  In  America's  military 
power  that  is  not  for  p>eace — honorable 
peace — lasting  peace — be  It  In  Europe — be 
It  In  Korea — or  be  it  In  Vietnam. 

And  speaking  about  Vietnam,  If  you  argue 
that  we  were  misguided  In  becoming  involved 
in  the  first  place.  I  might  agree  But  to  say 
that  our  engagement  m  Vietnam  now  la 
immoral  is  like  saying  that  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  In  the  Bible  Is  immoral. 
We  are  in  Vietnam  today  to  help  a  people 
who  want  to  be  free  to  stay  free.  This  conflict 
would  end  within  twenty-four  hours  if  the 
Cotrununlsllc  hordes  of  the  North  would 
leave  the  people  of  the  South  alone  to  follow 
their  own  destiny. 

Moreover,  there  is  nothing  In  America's 
material  wealth  that  Is  not  for  sharing  In 
the  past  twenty  years  we  have  sent  almost 
«120  billion  In  foreign  aid  We  have  sent  It 
to  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  Billions 
and  billions  have  gone  In  food — out  of  the 
granaries  cf  America  into  empty  stomachs 
the  world  over  That  Is  exactly  as  it  should 
be. 

If  I  have  stressed  our  nuclear  power — it  Is 
for  two  re«isons — first,  it  sjmfibollzes  the  .sci- 
entific achievements  of  our  times — and.  sec- 
ond. It  emphasizes  the  paradox  of  our  times. 
For  our  nuclear  power — so  Inflollely  destruc- 


tive— has  also  fantastic  possibilities  to  pro- 
mote the  health,  liapplness  and  economic 
well-being  of  all  mankind  It  can  remove  all 
the  ancient  reiisons  lor  war — and  provide  a 
plenty  to  be  enjoyed  in  peace. 

We  are  living  in  the  most  dynamic  era  ever 
known  to  man — but  In  a  time  of  baffling 
paradox. 

.M.m  Is  no  longer  earthbound.  He  reaches 
for  the  moon.  And  tomorrow  man  himself 
will  land  on  the  moon. 

Tomorrow  supersonic  planes  will  carry  peo- 
ple to  the  most  distant  places — In  nothing 
fiat. 

Men  were  never  so  close  together — and  yet 
never  so  far  apart 

Satellites  orbit  the  heavens — and  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  globe  are  In  Instant  com- 
munication. Man  never  had  such  power  of 
speech — and  so  little  mutual  understanding 

Man  never  hiid  so  much  to  live  for — and  yet 
the  level  of  life  for  too  many  millions — at 
home  and  abroad — is  not  worthy  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

It  is  not  that  science  has  failed  us — science 
Is  magnificent  I  am  all  for  America's  zeal  to 
be  first  everywhere — be  It  In  the  market 
place — be  it  In  medicine — be  it  In  agricul- 
ture—  be  It  In  ele<:tronlc* — be  It  In  space 

I  salute  science.  It  has  conquered  nature^ 
and  this  is  our  proper  bo.ist  of  1U()7. 

But — somehow — the  mi;!d  of  man  is  not  in 
tune  with  the  heart  of  man. 

We  have  gone  so  far  In  conquering  nature — 
yet  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  mas- 
tering human  nature. 

This — I  believe — must  be  the  task  of  your 
generation. 

You  must  succeed — or  man  may  not  sur- 
vive. 

Today  man  Is  the  architect  of  his  own 
annihilation  He  could  perish  from  his  own 
p)ower — civilization  could  disappe.ir  in  its 
own  frustration.  It  will  be  your  task  to  move 
t>eyond  ideas  to  Idealism — to  Identification 
and  Involvement  In  seeking  human  Justice — 
a  fair  chance  for  all  men. 

And.  Indeed,  our  generation  must  look  to 
your  generation. 

.•Vnd  It  Ls  you  who  will  have  to  take  over 
this  World  which  tends  to  prow  bitter — ill- 
tempered- -pessimistic — and  defeatist. 

It  Is  a  world  where  dictators  grow  old — 
and,  as  they  do,  they  become  more  aggressive 
In  their  old  age—  resentful  of  rivals — and  de- 
manding conformity  of  body  and  soul. 

It  Is  a  world  that  needs  the  enthusiasm— 
the  optimism — the  freshness — the  unlvers;U- 
ity  i-f  youth. 

It  needs  you  at  your  boldest. 

It  needs  you  at  your  best. 

■i'ou  are  the  ones  who  can  prove  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear. 

Now,  as  my  thoughts  turned  to  this  day 
and  to  this  Convention  Hall — I  thought  of 
another  Conventional  Hall — on  the  other 
coast  of  our  country — and  on  another  day — 
in  another  year — in  July  1960. 

There  the  door  of  destiny  op>ened  for  a 
youth  who  win  be  young  for  all  eternity. 

It  was  the  door  to  the  Presidency — and 
to  Immortality. 

John  Kennedy  had  a  marvelous  magne- 
tism for  youth — not  only  In  our  own  land — 
but  wherever  his  presence  touched  I  have 
In  nilnd  the  happy  c-owd.s  of  younp  people 
who  raced  after  the  Presidential  caravan — 
wherever  life  carried  him-  with  voices  filled 
with  admiration — filled  with  appreciation — 
and  filled  with  affection 

This  is  the  spirit  of  your  generation  the 
world  over — If  you  will  but  only  give  voice 
to  your  expectations-  If  you  will  but  only 
give  dedication  to  your  purpose  that  human 
nature  shall  indeed  be  human 

You  must  have  the  willingness  to  speak — 
man  to  man — on  the  natural  conflicts  of 
mankind.   And  you   must   lead   the   way. 

This  Is  your  task — and  your  eloquence  will 
be  In  your  action 

You  must  foster  international  understand- 
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ing  on  reason  and  not  on  emotion.  The  In- 
spiration of  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
and  Head  Start  must  multiply  as  youth 
reaches  out  to  youth 

'Lile,  liberty  and  the  pursiut  of  hap- 
piness" must  be  more  than  an  axiom.  You 
must  make  it  an  actuality. 

N'ow — a  scientist— I  am  not.  A  philoso- 
pher— I  do  not  pretend  to  be  I  am  just  a  poli- 
t!Cl«:i  of  some  thirty  years'  experience.  I  do 
not  think  the  status  of  the  world  is  simple. 
The  solution  of  our  problems  will  be  difficult. 
But  you  Just  don't  turn  your  back  on  them — 
you  m.-.ke  a  start.  You  make  a  real  com- 
mencement. 

Tliere  is  no  magic— no  mystery  about  what 
America  must  do.  Where  there  are  resources, 
there  is  responsibility.  America  that  has  the 
most — has  the  most  to  win  or  to  lose  And 
you  must  lead. 

Yo\'r  military  might— In  the  meantime — 
you  must  maintain— not  for  plunder,  but 
to  secure  the  peace  You  will  always  be 
ready  to  walk  the  first  mile  to  sincere  dis- 
armament— and  you  will  always  listen  to 
learn -nd  act  to  achieve 

YOi.r  material  wealth  you  shall  promote — 
but  that  you  shall  do  for  helping  and  not  for 
hoarding. 

E.xpand  education— but  sucli  words  as  pa- 
triotism, loyalty,  citizenship,  service  and  sac- 
rifice— you  must  keep  in  our  .\meric.in  lan- 
guage 

Yov.r  spiritual  strength  you  must  constant- 
ly renew.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  our 
lierltage  of  liberty— Justice— and  compassion. 
It  will  not  be  your  business  to  police  the 
whole  world.  But  it  will  be  your  business 
never  to  grow  tired  of  trying  to  make  freedom 
and  grood  fortune  work  for  everyone 

Only  then  the  image  of  America  may  en- 
courage all  maiikinii 

■Hiis  is  your  opportunity— this  is  vour  obli- 
gation—this  is  your  duty  to  destlnv.  What 
man  can  Imagine — man  can  cre.ite 

E.-.ch  of  you  at  your  appointed  task— must 
work  for  an  America  where  words  come  ;rom 
the  depth  of  truth— where  knowledh^e  is 
free — where  the  mind  is  without  fear— and 
the  head  is  held  high.  Only  m  this  w.iy  will 
you  make  the  world  young  again. 
Cc'.gratulations  and  good  luck! 


THE   ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 
OF   SOUTH    KOREA 

-Mi-  FONG.  Mr.  President,  less  than 
15  \-fart  a.Eio  South  Korea  was  tra.aically 
rent  by  war,  a  victim  ol  Communist  an- 
gres.<:ion.  Today,  she  represents  one  of 
Asia  s  iienuine   "success  stories." 

She  is  now  setting  an  impressive  ex- 
ample for  the  developin.s?  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  At  home  she  is  buildhig 
a  nation  and  modernizing;  her  economy  i 
overseas  .she  is  point;  all  out  to  help  her 
allies  deter  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam.  In  short,  Korea  is  moving 
boldly  and  confidently  into  the  20th 
century  and  is  taking  her  place  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  "new  Asia." 

The.se  recent  signs  of  .social,  economic, 
and  political  progre.ss  in  South  Korea 
contrast  sharply  with  the  profound  pes- 
simism expressed  about  her  viability  as 
a  nation  during  and  after  the  Korean 
war.  The  division  of  the  country  saw 
Communist  North  Korea  encompass  most 
of  the  country's  industrial  base.  This  left 
the  South  with  nothing  more  than  shat- 
tered cities,  wrecked  factories,  and  a 
di-snipted  economy. 

Economic  growth  in  Korea  has  aver- 
aged close  to  8  percent  in  each  of  the 
last  3  years— one  of  the  highest  rates  in 
Asia 
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Industrial  production  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  last  5  years. 

Exports  this  year  are  expected  to  be 
close  to  $250  million,  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  2  years. 

Besides  meeting  their  economic  chal- 
lenge most  admirably,  the  South  Koreans 
have  launched  their  country's  first  birth- 
control  program  to  reduce  the  2.7  percent 
annual  increase  in  population. 

Mr.  President,  these  accomplishments 
are  indeed  remarkable,  especially  for  a 
country  that  was  ravaged  by  war  just  a 
decade  ago. 

A  recent  article  written  by  Charlotte 
Saikowski,  and  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  outstanding  progress  that 
South  Korea  has  made  in  the  economic 
sector  of  her  overall  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  tells  how  a  country  with  "well- 
endowed,  hard-working,  adaptable,  and 
imaginative"  people  has  been  able  to 
overcome  insurmountable  problems,  rise 
out  of  the  ashes  of  war,  and  emerge  as 
a  strong,  stable,  and  viable  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  1 

South   Korea   on   Stron-g    Upswing 
( By  Charlotte  Saikowski  i 

Seoul,  Korea. — South  Korea,  a  land  trag- 
ically rent  by  war  less  than  15  vears  ago,  to- 
day is  a  nation  confidently  on"  the  move. 

In  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  fields 
of  the  coiintryside,  from.  Seoul  in  the  north 
to  Pusan  in  the  south,  an  air  of  vitality  per- 
vades the  scene.  People,  cars,  even  the  "plod- 
ding oxen — all  seem  to  be  doing  something 
or  going  somewhere  with  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  vigor. 

The  capital  city  itself  is  like  a  ma.ssive  con- 
struction site,  as  buildings  shoot  up.  roads 
are  widened,  pedestrian  underpasses  are 
built.  Its  people,  well  fed  and  respectably 
dressed,  walk  the  streets  briskly,  artlully 
dodging  the  horn-blowing  taxis  aiid  civilian"- 
ized  jeeps  that  add  to  the  traffic  clutter 
Shops  bulge  with  fabrics,  radios,  and  other 
home-produced  consumer  goods 

INCOME    STILL    LOW 

Economists  here  are  widely  agreed  that 
South  Korea  in  a  few  short  years  has  made 
remarkable  progress.  The  pessimism  that 
stalked  the  land  after  the  Korean  war  is  lift- 
ing as  Koreans  see  that  their  country,  even 
without  the  resources  of  the  industrial"North, 
can  be  economically  viable  and  productive' 
They  are  invested  with  new  confidence  in 
themselves. 

As  a  young  government  official  said  to  me. 
"Give  us  another  10  years  and  we  will  be  a 
real  economic  force  in  Asia." 

Korea,  to  be  sure,  is  still  a  very  poor  coun- 
try. Although  gross  national  product  has 
been  Increasing  healthily  by  more  than  8 
percent  a  year  over  the  past  fev,-  vears,  per 
capita  income  in  1966  was  only  $107.  Many 
people  still  struggle  to  keep  "heads  above 
water  where  food  and  shelter  are  concerned. 
Rural  villages  are  clusters  of  thatched-rccf 
houses  and  dirt  paths. 

But  spring  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  the 
"hunger  season."  South  Korea  now  produces 
almost  as  much  food  as  It  consiLmes  and  the 
gap  is  closing.  Use  of  fertilizers  and  im- 
proved seeds  Is  boosting  yields.  More  arable 
land  is  being  opened  up  as  mountain  slopes 
are  terraced. 

AMBITIOUS    PLAN 

The  government  also  has  launched  the 
nation's  first  birth-control  program  to  stem 


the  2.7  percent  annual  increase  in  popula- 
tion. The  idea  of  family  planning  has  taken 
good  hold  among  Korea's  literate,  adaptable 
larniers.  Still  another  measure  of  growth  is 
the  fact  that  14  years  ago  life  expectancy 
was  30  years:  today  it  is  60, 

In  other  sectors,  too.  g.iins  are  impre.c.sive. 
Lacking  natural  resources,  the  Koreans  are 
in  a  sense  living  by  their  wits  and  utilizing 
their  one  major  resource — low-cost  labor — 
to  develop  light  manufacturing  Under  the 
completed  first  five-year  economic  plan. 
Korea's  exports  rose  to  S250  million  in  1966 
as  against  $33  million  in  1960.  Manufactured 
poods  represented  only  12  percent  of  exports 
m  I960,  but  were  62  percent  in  1966. 

Liternlly  htmdreds  of  new  factories  have 
been  built  in  the  past  several  years,  includ- 
ing an  oil  refinery,  automobile  assembly 
plants,  and  cement  and  textile  factories. 
The  nation's  fifth  fertilizer  plant,  with  an 
output  of  330.000  tons  of  urea  annually,  went 
into  operation  recently  and  will  help  make 
Korea  self-sufficient  in  this  vitally  Important 
product. 

LINGERIN'G   PROBLEMS 

Now  the  nation  is  embarked  on  its  am- 
bitious second  five-year  plan.  By  1971  Korea 
expects  to  be  growing  enough  food  for  Its 
needs.  It  will  also  have  its  first  iron  and 
st^cl  mill,  three  new  fertilizer  plants,  its 
first  petrochemical  complex,  and  the  !arg- 
eL=t  cement  plant  in  Asia. 

Most  significantly,  perhaps,  economic 
planners  hope  Korea  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  large  injections  of  foreign  aid.  Amer- 
ican assistance  to  Korea,  for  instance,  has 
nrnounted  to  S3. 5  billion  since  1954.  Grant- 
type  aid.  which  accounted  for  the  bulk  of 
this  assi.<;tance  is  declining  however.  It 
i-.mounied  to  only  $45  million  in  1967  (it  was 
S228  million  in  l'956)  and  will  be  phased  out 
In  a  few  years  in  favor  of  loans. 

"We  still  need  a  boost  to  our  economic  ef- 
forts." Korea's  dynr-.mic  Economic  Planning 
Minister.  Chang  Kev-young.  told  me.  "We 
do  need  more  foreign  capital,  but  this 
should  take  the  form  of  loans  rather  than 
grants.  And  loans  mean  that  we  are  moving 
toward  self-sufficiency," 

A  substantial  boon  for  the  nation  is  the 
aid  flowing  from  Japan.  Last  year  Korea 
concluded  a  normalization  treaty  with  its 
former  colonial  overlord  under  which  it  now 
Is  receiving  S800  million  in  grants,  soft 
loans,  and  commercial  credits  over  a  period 
of  10  yea.rs.  These  funds  provide  much  of 
the  aid  needed  to  finance  the  current  eco- 
nomic plan. 

While  the  economic  indicators  are  highly 
encouraging.  South  Korea  is  not  without  it's 
problems.  About  15  percent  cf  the  labor  force 
remains  unem.ployed.  Salaries  of  civil  serv- 
ants and  other  groups  are  miserably  low. 
Price  incre.ises  were  stabilized  in  1965.  but 
inflation  continues  to  be  a  threat.  Corrup- 
tion and  profiteering  are  a  long  way  from 
being  rooted  out. 

.Added  to  this  is  the  unhappy  fact  that 
South  Korea  devotes  about  30  i.'e"rcent  of  its 
budget  to  maintaining  a  strong  military  de- 
fense. Last  ye.ar  the  United  States  supp'orted 
about  64  percent  of  this  budget,  but  this 
figure  is  expected  to  be  less  than  20  percent 
by   1971. 

Despite  the  obstacle  Korean  officials  be- 
lieve that  the  economic  foundation  has  been 
well  laid  and  that,  barring  an  unforeseen 
political  upheaval,  Korea's  economy  is  ready 
for  "takeoff."  In  fact  Mr.  Chang,  who  is 
known  here  as  the  "bulldozer."  is  hopeful 
that  the  five-year  plan  can  be  completed  in 
3 '2    ye.-»rs. 

EXPLANATIONS  OFTERED 

"Korea  Is  like  a  chicken  that  has  started 
to  lay  eggs."  said  Mr.  Chang.  "What  is  needed 
now  is  good  feed  so  that  it  can  continue  lay- 
ing eggs.  This  feed  is  the  best  possible  com- 
bination of  foreign  capital  and  domestic  capl- 
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tal  BO  that  we  can  continue  our  construction 
without  causing  Inflation." 

This  correspondent,  impressed  by  the  visi- 
ble signs  of  progress,  isked  numbers  of  Ko- 
reans how  they  accounted  for  this  growth, 
and  heard  such  answers  aa  -sophlsUcnted 
economic  planning.  foreign  aid."  and  a 
high  literacy  rate  '  But  one  thing  stood  out 
to  her  as  perhaps  the  most  vital  As  an 
American  aid    >fflclal  put  It 

•The  main  resource  here  Is  people  The 
Koreans  have  get-up-aud-go.  They  are  well- 
endowed,  hard-working,  adaptable.  Imagina- 
tive These  are  the  qualities  It  takes  ' 

American  businessmen  here  apparently  are 
amazed  by  these  traits  The  director  of  an 
electronics  Arm  says,  for  instance,  that  the 
girls  in  his  plant  outproduce  American  work- 
ers They  are  dextrous,  work  with  a  relaxed 
sense  of  rhythm,  and  display  a  high  degree 
of  concentration 

Given  such  endowments  Korea  s  economic 
future  would  ^eem  to  be  br'.ght  Indeed. 


WILL  IT  BL  PEACE  OR  WAR  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST^-WILL  THE 

UNITED  STATES  PTNALLY  ASSERT 
CONSTRUCTIVE  LEADERSHIP  IN 
THAT   AREA' 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  the 
news  coming  out  *j:  the  Middle  East  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  and  weeks  Is  highly 
alarming. 

Thest"  events,  however,  were  not  en- 
tirely unpredictable  US  policy  In  the 
Middle  East  until  very  recently  and 
despite  repeatedly  voiced  congressional 
sUtement^  calling  for  a  change  In  that 
policy  hai  been  to  do  whatever  it  could 
to  build  up  President  Nasser  as  our 
boy"  and  .stabilizer  of  peace  in  the  Middle 

East 

The  United  States  continued  on  that 
policy  despite  the  repeated  threats  by 
Egypt,  in  which  it  was  joined  by  some 
of  the  other  Arab  countries,  that  Its 
intention  was  the  liquidation  of  the  tiny 
nation  of  Lsrael,  the  only  true  bastion 
and  oasis  of  democracv  in  a  desert  of 
dictat<.)rship  in  the  surrounding  Arab 
States.  100  times  larger  m  area  and  oO 
times  greater  in  population 

It  was  itratlfyinii  to  note  that  recently 
all  U  S  economic  aid  to  E«ypt  had  been 
brouKht  to  an  end  I  would  not  beKrudee 
the  sjivinK  of  U  S  economic  aid  to 
EKypt  If  that  nation  were  to  use 
It  for  its  own  economic  development, 
which  It  so  badly  needs,  rather  than  to 
substitute  that  aid  for  its  own  resources 
which  it  then  diverts  to  arming  Itself 
to  wage  aggressive  war  against  its  neigh- 
bors In  the  past  the  Department  of  State 
has  given  many  reasons  for  aiding 
Nassers  Egypt  One  of  these  was  that. 
of  late.  Nasser  had  become  "soft  on 
Israel  "The  news  out  of  the  Middle  East 
today  hardly  jibes  with  this  assessment 
of  Nas-sers  attitude  toward   Israel 

The  question  uppermost  In  many  peo- 
ple's minds  is  whether,  through  our  past 
actions,  we  have  not  built  in  Nasser  a 
Frankenstein  monster  now  set  to  start 
a  hol'Xaust  In  the  Middle  East  which 
could  well  spread  into  the  third  world 
war 

I  have  repeatedly  in  the  past  suggested 
courses  of  action  which  the  United  States 
could  and  should  follow  m  the  Middle 
East  in  the  Interests  of  bringing  about 
peace  in  that  troubled  area. 

First,   the  United  SUtes  .should  offer 


its  good  offices  to  settle  the  existing  .state 
of  war  In  that  area.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Arab  nations  declared  war  against  Israel 
when  that  nation  was  born  and  that 
declaration  of  war  is  still  in  existence. 
A  state  of  war  exists  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  not  because  of  any 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Israel, 
The  declaration  was  a  one-sided  one. 
It  is  time  that  this  running  sore  be  ended 
and  the  parties  declare  that  a  state  of 
war  no  longer  exists  Concomitantly  the 
Suez  Canal  should  no  longer  prohibit 
trafDc  to  or  from  Israel 

Second,  the  Umted  States  should  enter 
mto  a  mutual  defense  pact  with  Israel — 
a  pact  which  is  as  necessary  to  preserve 
tiie  peace  in  that  troubled  area  as  are 
the  US  mutual  defense  pacts  with 
Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  protect  peace  in 
those  areas 

Third.  I  have  today  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  US  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Goldberg, 
urging  him  to  request  an  immediate 
emergency  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  at  which  all  parties  concerned 
would  be  present  and  at  which  the 
Security  Council  itself  could  undertake 
to  press  for  a  cooling -off  period  and 
resumption  of  patrols  by  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force." 

These  patrols  Nasser  seeks  to  abolish. 

I  hope  these  suggestions  will  be  fol- 
lowed and  will  ease  the  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East 


A  CORRECTION 


Ml-  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  the 
leading  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Evenlntr  Star  last  night.  Thursday. 
May  18.  1967.  entitled  Message  to 
Hanoi."  praised  the  signers  of  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  drafted  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Fr.^nk  Church,  and 
signed  by  15  of  our  Senate  colleagues, 
and  named  me  among  the  signers 

As  I  was  not  a  signer.  I  wired  the 
E\enlng  Star  last  night,  pointing  out  its 
error  expecting  that  my  telegram  would 
be  printed  in  today's  issue;  but  It  has 
not  appeared  and  I  desire  not  to  have  the 
mistaken  impression  and  the  undeserved 
praise  accorded  me  by  the  Star's  editorial 
perpetuated  any  longer  than  nece.ssary. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  [joint  in  my  remarks  for 
the  purpose  of  adequate  correction 
First,  the  statement  In  question  entitled 
.\  Plea  for  Realism,"  with  the  correct 
list  of  signers,  second,  the  editorial  from 
the  Evening  Star  to  which  I  have  made 
reference  and.  third,  my  wire  correcting 
the  editorial  and  explaining  the  reasons 
for  my  not  .signing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Plea  for  Reamsm 
We  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  have  expressed,  from 
time  to  time  our  individual  reservations 
concerning  the  American  involvement  In 
Vietnam.  We  have  advocated  and  supported 
initiatives  which  we  felt  might  lead  to  ne- 
gotiations for  an  honorable  settlement  of 
the  war.  We  continue  to  hope  that  the  Hanoi 


Qovernment  will  yet  choose  to  open  one  of 
the  diplomatic  doors  available  to  It.  which 
will  lead  both  sides  to  the  conference  table. 
The  conflict  now  appears  to  have  reached 
an  acute  phase  At  this  critical  Juncture  it 
would  be  tragic  Indeed  If  there  were  any  mis- 
conception in  Hanoi  about  the  realities  of  the 
political  situation  in  the  United  States  We 
believe  It  essential  to  a  realistic  quest  lor 
peace  that  the  nature  of  the  dissent  m  this 
country,  prevailing  among  those  who  have 
criticized  our  Government's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, be  accurately  understood  and  assessed 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  signers  of  this  declaration,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  share  the  convlctun 
that  the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam  should  be 
ended  by  negotiation  of  a  mutually  accept- 
able settlement  However.  In  the  absence  of 
i,\ich  a  settlement,  we  remain  steadfastly  op- 
pcised  to  any  unilateral  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  South  Vietnam.  We  hold 
to  this  position,  regardless  of  our  partisan 
differences,  because  we  believe  It  to  be  rlt'ht 
Moreover,  we  are  certain  that  the  American 
people,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  uphold 
the  same  position. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  share  our  expressed  mis- 
givings about  the  growing  American  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  But  there  are  mmiy  more 
who  either  give  their  lull  endorsement  to 
our  Governments  policy  In  Vietnam,  or  who 
press  for  even  greater  military  action  there 
We  hof)e  this  assessment  will  be  received 
in  the  spirit  In  which  It  is  written— as  a  good 
faith  effort  to  provide  factual  Information 
about  the  dominant  views  In  our  country 
concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  In 
some  way  this  information  may  help  con- 
tribute to  a  negotiated  peace,  which  is  the 
last  and  only  remaining  alternative  to  a  pro- 
longed and  intensified  war 

Frank  Cuvrch.  John  Skekman 
Cooper,  George  McGovern,  J  W 
FTLBRioHr  Frank  E  Moss,  E  L 
Bartlett  Lef  Metcalf,  Vanle 
Hartke,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Quentin 
Bt^RDRK  Joseph  S  Clark,  Stephe.s- 
M  Yoi-NC,  RiiBERT  F  Kennedy 
Mark  O  Hatfield,  Wayne  Morse. 
Claiborne  Pell 

I  From  the  Evening  Star,  May  18.  1967| 
Message  to  Hanoi 

The  message  from  the  Senate  critics  of  the 
administrations  Vietnam  policy  to  the  lead- 
ership In  Hanoi  Is  a  demonstration  of  respon- 
sible statesmanship  In  a  time  of  national  and 
world  L-rlsls  And  it  Is  Just  barely  possible  that 
the  import  of  the  message  might  penetrate 
the  walls  of  self-deception  with  which  the 
Communist  leaders  have  surrounded  them- 
selves, setting  In  motion  forces  that  will  lead 
to  negotiation  and  eventual  peace 

Tlie  message  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  lieu- 
tenants w.is  clear  enough.  Led  by  Senator 
Church,  the  principal  dissenters  from  the 
Presidents  war  policy  announced  their  stead- 
fast opposition  to  any  -American  withdrawal 
in  the  absence  of  an  honorable  peace,  urged 
Hanoi  to  come  to  the  conference  table 
warned  that  continued  refusal  to  negotiate 
can  only  lead  to  further  escalation  ar.d 
pointed  out  that  "the  American  people.  l:i 
overwhelming  numbers.  '  are  opposed  to  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  Included  among  the  16 
signers  were  Senators  Fulbrlght.  Kennedy. 
Morse.  Gruenlng,  Hatfield  and  Cooper. 

It  Is  Impossible,  of  course,  to  Judge  what 
the  reaction  In  Hanoi  will  be  Perhaps  the 
leaders,  blinded  bv  their  Ignorance  of  this 
nation  and  by  their  own  wishful  propaKaiida. 
may  conclude  that  the  dissenters  were  brali.- 
washed  or  pressured  Into  issuing  the  state- 
ment But  if  reason  remains  alive  In  the 
North  Vietnam  capital,  they  will  see  that 
their  hope  for  a  popular  uprising  to  forre  a 
pullout  of  .\merlcan  forces  Is  wlthoxit  any 
rational  foundation 

The  Senate  critics  have  made  It  clear  that 
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they  have  not  abandoned  their  basic  objec- 
tions to  President  John.^^ons  conduct  of  the 
war  They  have  however,  acknowledged  that 
tlieir  dissent  could  be  misinterpreted  as 
weakness  and  could  be  a  factor  in  prolonging 
the  war  They  have  tried  to  correct  any  such 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Hanoi, 
Whatever  the  result,  they  merit  a  Well  Done! 

May  18,  1967. 
Nfwbold  Noyes. 
Editor,  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  DC: 

Your  editorial  in  tonight's  papwr  includes 
me  in  the  list  of  senatonal  signers  of  the 
letter  Initiated  by  Senator  Frank  Church 
entitled  "A  Plea  for  Realism."  I  regret  that 
I  am  not  entitled  to  the  praise  your  editorial 
accords  the  signers. 

I  did  not  sign  it  because  I  do  not  share 
the  view  expressed  in  that  letter  that  the 
responsibility  for  not  coming  to  the  confer- 
ence table  Is  Hanoi's.  I  do  not  share  the  ad- 
ministration view,  which  the  "Star"  also 
shares,  that  the  situation  represents  a  case 
of  aggression  from  Hanoi  and  that  the  United 
States  presence  In  southeast  Asia  is  to  repel 
that  aggression. 

My  views,  repeatedly  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  are  to  the  effect  that  this  is  a 
civil  war  in  which  the  United  States  inter- 
jected Itself  luiilaterally,  violating  all  the 
pertinent  treaties  to  which  it  was  slgn.itory. 
and  It  was  only  after  these  violations  and 
our  escalation  with  men  and  arms  that  aid 
by  infiltration  from  the  north  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  began 

The  peace  overtures  that  our  administra- 
tion has  been  making  are  not  realistic  be- 
cause, on  the  one  hand,  they  deny  that  this 
is  a  civil  war  and  likewise  offer  Incompatible 
and  contradictory  solutions--(  1  i  that  we  re- 
turn to  the  Geneva  Agreements,  which  predi- 
cate a  united  Vietnam  after  nationwide  elec- 
tions and  i2i  insist  on  an  independent  South 
Vietnam  These  proposals  offered  alternately 
luilUfy  each  other 

While  I  heartily  approve  the  effort  of  my 
15  colleagues  to  seek  a  solution  at  the  con- 
ference table  rather  than  the  present  policy 
of  trying  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  Into  sub- 
mission, I  disagreed  with  the  language  and 
implications  of  the  letter  drafted  by  Sen- 
ator Church  and,  therefore,  did  not  sign 
Ernest  Grvening, 

U  5    Senator. 


RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL AVIATION  AGENCY  FOR  A 
NEW  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  TO 
SERVE  THE  TRISTATE  AREA 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  Pte.sident,  this  week 
the  Federal  Aviation  Aeency  announced 
the  results  of  its  exten.>^ive  study  of  the 
airport  needs  of  the  tristate  area  of 
Kentucky,  'West  Virpmia.  and  Ohio, 

In  its  final  report  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  recommended  a  new  regional 
airport  at  the  midway  site  near  Hurri- 
cane, W  Va  Thi.'-  airport  would  provide 
facilities  t«  meet  the  expanding  needs 
of  the  tri.state  area  of  Ashland,  Ky., 
Ironton,  Ohio,  and  HuntinRton,  W.  Va. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Ash.and,  Huntington, 
and  Ironton  Chambers  of  Commerce  for 
the  lnitiaii\e  shown  by  these  organiza- 
tions In  their  cooperative  efforts  to  re- 
tain an  engineerins  firm  to  determine 
the  eronomic  and  euKineering  feasibility 
of  the  midway  site  between  Charleston 
and  the  tristate  area.  This  report,  en- 
titled "The  Economic  Feasibility  of  a 
Midway  Regional  Jet  Airport  To  Serve 
the  Huntington-Charleston  Region."  was 


prepared    by    Gotch    &    Crawford    of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  pny  de- 
cision reached  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  with  respect  to  the  future  com- 
mercial and  economic  growth  of  Ash- 
land and  other  Kentucky  commanities  in 
the  area.  I  urged  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  on  September  13  last  year  to 
postpone  a  decision  on  other  airport  site 
applications  in  the  region  until  the 
Agency  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
study  of  the  Ashland,  Huntington,  and 
Ironton  Chambers  of  Commerce  which 
was  then  in  preparation.  This  thorough 
study  and  the  supporting  engineering 
data,  I  feel,  were  helpful  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  reaching  its  decision. 
Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  be  included  at  this  iwint  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Federal  Avl\tion  .Admin- 
istration Relative  to  the  Future  .'Virfort 
Requirements  of  Southern  West  Virginia 
The   Federal   Aviation   Administration   has 
completed  an  extensive  study  of  the  airport 
needs    of    Charleston-Huntington.    To    serve 
that  area,  our  recommendation  is  to  proceed 
with  development  of  a  new  regional  airport 
at    the   "Midway"  site,   sllghtlv   northeast   of 
the   town  of   Hurricane. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
three  most  feasible  alternatives  for  solving 
the  area's  future  airport  needs,  Namelv,  the 
expansion  of  both  existing  airports,  Kanawha 
and  Trl-State;  the  construction  of  a  new 
airport  at  the  Guthrie  site,  and  expansion  of 
Trl-State;  and,  the  construction  of  a  new 
airport  at  the  Midway  site  with  retention  of 
both  existing  airports  for  general  aviation 
usage. 

In  the  first  alternative,  our  findings  sup- 
port prior  determinations  that  it  is  imprac- 
tical to  develop  the  mountain-top  Kanawha 
facility  to  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
Charleston    metropolitan    area. 

With  respect  to  the  Guthrie  alternative, 
we  find  that  two,  and  possibly  three,  factors 
interact  to  result  In  construction  costs  which 
are  considerably  In  excess  of  the  costs  of  the 
Midway  alternative.  First,  the  Guthrie  Air- 
port costs  will  exceed  those  of  a  comparable 
airport  constructed  at  the  Midway  site  by 
about  $3.3  mUUon;  second,  the  Guthrie  af- 
ternative  requires  simultaneous  development 
of  Huntington's  Trl-State  Airport  at  a  fur- 
ther cost  of  about  $4.9  million;  and  third,  if 
closure  of  the  Kanawha  Airport  is  contem- 
plated, the  cost  burden  may  be  further  aggra- 
vated by  a  possible  need  to  construct  an 
additional  runway  to  the  Guthrie  sit-e  to 
safely  accommodate  Charleston's  general 
aviation  requirements. 

Accordingly,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration believes  that  the  long-range  airport 
requirements  of  the  people  of  Southern  West 
Virginia  are  best  met,  and  the  public  Interest 
best  served,  by  the  least-cost  development  of 
a  midway  regional  airport.  Moreover,  develop- 
ment of  a  single  regional  facility  affords  the 
opportunity  for  spreading  the  development 
cost  over  the  widest  possible  tiser  base  and 
holds  the  greater  promise  of  better  scheduled 
transportation  service  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  area  of  Southern  West  Virginia. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  be- 
lieves this  recommendation  warrants  con- 
sideration for  grant-in-aid  assist.^nce,  within 
the  limits  of  available  Federal  resources.  The 
PAA,  therefore,  urges  Immediate  considera- 
tion and  unified  support  by  all  state  and 
involved  local  ofllclals  to  build  a  regional 
airport  at  the  Midway  site. 


THE    SITUATION    IN    THE   MIDEAST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  carries  a  dis- 
patch under  the  headline  "U.N.  To  With- 
draw Its  Mideast  Force  as  Asked  by 
Cairo." 

Other  dispatches  from  the  Israeli  side 
of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  describe  the 
growing  tension  between  the  State  of 
Israel  and  its  neighbors  to  the  north  and 
the  south,  Syria  and  Egypt. 

In  view  of  the  highly  useful  role  which 
the  United  Nations  border  guard  has 
played  in  serving  as  a  buffer  between  the 
military  forces  of  Israel  and  Egypt,  I  am 
quite  disturbed  that  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  has  apparently  decided  to  pull 
out  the  U.N.  forces.  In  my  opinion,  a 
matter  wnth  such  grave  "implications 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Security 
Council  before  action  is  taken. 

I  would  hope  that  over  the  weekend 
the  Secretary  General  would  summon  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil m  order  to  deal  with  the  threat  to 
peace  which  has  suddenly  developed  in 
the  Middle  East  in  crisis  proportions. 

I  understand  that  right  now  the  U.N. 
troops  are  vacating  their  posts  on  the 
border  between  Israel  and  Egvpt  and 
that  Egyptian  troops  are  moving  into 
place. 

The  result  could  well  be  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  fighting  men  of  both 
countries.  This  might  spark  a  war  that 
I  suspect  neither  side  really  wants. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation. I  hope  that  the  Secretary  General 
will  reconsider  his  decision  and  leave 
the  U.N.  peace  force  where  it  is  and  await 
instruction  from  the  Security  Council 
which  could  and  should  be  summoned 
into  emergency  session. 

Last  December,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  spent 
a  week  in  the  area  of  Israel,  Jordan  and 
Egypt.  On  my  return,  I  made  a  report 
entitled  "War  or  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East."  The  key  to  that  report  was  that 
if  we  are  going  to  prevent  war  in  that 
area,  an  understanding  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  is  ab- 
solutely essential, 

I  would  think  it  would  be  as  obvious  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  is 
to  our  own  Government  that  an  out- 
break of  fighting  between  Israel  and  its 
neighbors  could  quickly  spread  and  pro- 
duce a  highly  dangerous  confrontation 
between  the  Russians  and  ourselves  Our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  al- 
ready suffered  greatly  as  a  result  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  If,  on  top  of 
this,  the  Middle  East  flares  up  and  be- 
comes an  area  of  controversy,  all  of  the 
progress  toward  that  most  essential  de- 
tent made  since  the  death  of  Stalin 
could  be  quickly  dissipated,  and  we  could 
find  ourselves  again  in  two  armed  camps, 
moving  progressively  closer  from  cold  to 
hot  war. 

I  urge  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  dangerous 
situation  now  developing  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  to  throw  their  weight  into  the 
balance  for  peace.  Such  action  would  be 
In  their  interest,  in  our  interest,  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
troubled  region,  and  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  people  of  the  world. 
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I  close  on  a  note  which  I  stressed  in 
the  report  I  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  a  couple  of  months 
ago.  There  is  a  deliberate  arms  race  going 
on  in  the  Middle  East  today  The  Soviet 
Union  is  arming  Syria.  Egypt,  and  Iran. 
It  is  also  encouraging  Nasser  in  his  war 
in  the  Yemen  It  is  moving  across  the 
Red  Sea  into  French  Somaliland.  and 
it  is  precipitating  trouble  wherever  it 
goes  As  a  result  of  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  has 
moved  to  assist  Israel  and.  more  recent- 
ly   King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  with  arms. 

The  way  to  bring  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  IS  to  bring  the  United  Nations  into 
the  picture  and  to  work  out  a  long-range 
arms  control — and,  indeed,  disarma- 
ment— agreement  for  the  troubled  na- 
tions In  that  area. 

Mr  H.^RT  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield' 

Mr  CLARK  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distingui-htd  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr  HART  I  regard  myself  as  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  on  the  floor  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  very  brief 
a:id  compact  fashion  make  the  overrid- 
ing points  he  has  so  eloquently  stated, 
which  I  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  and  those 
readers  overseas — ;n  this  case,  specifi- 
cally, those  in  Moscow — who  read  this 
Record. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  test  is  very 
clear,  first,  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
.•■incerely  appreciates  the  hazards  that 
are  involved:  and.  second,  whether  it  is 
honest  in  its  asseition  that  it  is  a  servant 
of  peace 

No  time  would  be  a  good  time  to  have 
trouble  in  the  Middle  East.  Senator 
Cl.afk  has  made  the  point  that  there 
hardly  cnuld  be  a  wonse  time.  If  we  are 
Boing  to  have  trouble  there,  and  throw  it 
on  top  of  our  confrontation  In  Southeast 
Asia,  with  its  overtone  of  relationship  to 
Mo.scow  and  Peking,  we  are  in  deepest 
trouble 

For  these  reasons.  I  hope  the  people 
of  this  country  and  the  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Union  will  attend  carefully  to  the 
suggestions  that  the  able  senior  Senator 
fiom  Pennsylvania  has  just  voiced. 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  for  his  support 
of  the  position  I  have  just  taken. 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 

Mr  HARTKE.  I,  too.  wisla  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
clearly  voiced  this  warning  in  the  past, 
as  he  has  done  today 

I  should  like  to  add  my  concern  about 
the  dani;ers  that  are  bemA  pressed  upon 
the  world  today  in  the  Middle  East 

The  United  Arab  Republics  demand 
for  withdrawal  of  the  UN.  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  the  demilitarized  Gaza  strip 
signals  the  most  acute  power  showdown 
in  the  Middle  East  since  the  Suez  crisis 
of  1956. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  this 
is  a  local  war  impending,  a  family  feud, 
between  Arabs  and  Israelis. 

It  is  Russia  which  has  armed  with  the 
most  modem  weapons  the  so-called  holy 
war    revolutionaries — the    United    Arab 


Republic,  the  republican  regime  of  Ye- 
men. Syria,  and  Algeria.  We  have  not 
remained  passive  spectators  We  have 
sent  American  arms  into  Saudi  Arabia. 
Jordan,  and  Morocco.  Our  tie  of  friend- 
ship with  Israel  is  strong. 

This  chain  of  events  poses  the  question 
of  the  goals  of  Soviet  pohcy.  The  USSR 
knows  that  the  United  States,  with  huge 
petroleum  investments,  is  vulnerable  m 
the  Islamic  world — and  vulnerable  mili- 
tarily because  of  our  overpreoccupation 
in  Southeast  Asia 

Moscow  is  bargaining  The  price  of 
peace  is  high.  And  the  price  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  may  be  backing  down 
in  Vietnam 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  emergency 
force  in  the  Gaza  strip  buffer  area  is  a 
result  of  a  Security  Council  decision,  and 
that  the  United  States  favors  "the  prin- 
ciple of  increasing  the  eflectiveness  of 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  in 
the  Middle  East  rather  than  reducing 
such  forces." 

I.  too,  would  hope  that  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  would 
reconsider  his  reaction  to  Cairo's  de- 
mand and  place  before  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  the  matter  of  retaining  the  UN. 
force  in  the  Middle  East.  The  task  of 
the  United  Nations  is  to  keep  the  peace 
and  not  to  contribute  to  the  tension  by 
withdrawal  at  the  insistence  of  a  bel- 
ligerent power. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  among  the  last  visitors  who  visited 
with  President  Nasser  prior  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  withdrawal  were  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  and  the  Soviet  Military 
Attache  It  does  not  take  a  miracle  mind 
or  a  person  with  any  extrasensory  per- 
ception to  know  that  this  decision  cer- 
tainly was  cleared  with  the  Soviet  pow- 
ers first. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Soviets  would 
not  be  tempted  to  «o  too  far,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  United  Nations  would 
take  this  matter  into  their  hands,  as 
they  should  all  matters,  including  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  him  that  he 
and  I  were  two  of  16  Senators  who  last 
week  submitted  a  declaration  indicating 
that,  regardless  of  our  disagreement 
with  the  policy  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  wanted  Hanoi. 
Peking,  and  Moscow  to  have  very  clearly 
in  mind  the  fact  that  we  do  not  favor 
unilateral  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

May  I  say  to  anybody  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  from  the  Embassy  in  Washington 
to  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow,  by  whom 
these  words  may  be  read,  do  not  think 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
going  to  permit  the  Arab  nations  to 
overrun  Israel 

Draw  back.  I  say  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin,  before  you  force  the  United 
States  into  another  situation  of  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  let  us 
have  peace  because  peace  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  The  United  States  will  never 
let  the  Arabs  drive  the  Israelis  into  the 
sea 

Mr.  HARTKE   The  Senator  is  correct. 


I  believe  the  friendship  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  is  well-reco!,'- 
nized.  and  I  hope  they  are  recognized  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  hope  they  are  recot,-- 
nized  by  ail  people  who  are  engaging  m 
the  treacherous  business  of  trying  to  play 
games  with  machines  which  cause  big 
wars.  As  we  know .  wars  are  easier  to  start 
than  they  are  to  end. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  people  to 
start  on  the  doctrine  of  puttinc  the  em- 
phasis on  peace,  not  war.  The  emphasis 
should  be  put  where  it  belongs:  on  build- 
ing up  instead  of  tearing  dowii.  on  net- 
ting along  with  our  neighbors  instead  of 
fighting  with  them 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  AT  THE  WEST 
VIRGINIA  INIVERSITY  CENTEN- 
NIAL SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  re- 
marks which  I  made  on  yesterday  at  the 
West  Virginia  University,  in  Morgan- 
town,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  US  Senator  Robert  C.  Byro 
AT  THE  West  Virginia  University  Centen- 
nial Symposium,  Mat  18,  1967.  Morgan- 
town.  W   Va. 

Dr.  Andrews,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  seldom 
do  I  accept  an  invitation  that  would  take 
me  away  from  Washington  when  the  Senate 
Is  likely  to  meet.  I  make  every  effort  to  be 
on  the  floor  throughout  every  day  .  .  .  ;ind 
every  hour  .  .  .  that  we  are  in  session.  Ex- 
cept when  committee  meetings  must  be  given 
preference,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  be  in 
attendance  regardless  of  what  legislation  is 
under  consideration. 

Yet,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  tr.inscending  duty 
to  be  here  today,  and  I  appreciate  your  in- 
vitation to  talk  with  you 

As  you  know,  this  national  meeting  on 
Coal  Workers'  Pneumoconiosis  is  being  held 
as  part  of  the  West  Virginia  University's 
centennial  celebrations.  When  this  institu- 
tion had  its  humble  beginnings  100  years 
ago.  I  doubt  very  much  if  even  the  most 
visionary  of  the  founders  could  have  Ima- 
gined the  University  as  it  is  today,  and  with 
the  present  pace  of  progress  I  doubt  if  any 
of  us  here  now  can  picture  the  growili  and 
progress  It  will  see  in  the  next  100  years. 

To  my  mind,  nothing  symbolizes  the 
growth  of  the  past  century  more  than  the 
Medical  Center  whose  staff  is  a  co-sponsor 
of  this  meeting.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
West  VlrglnL-i  was  a  new  State,  struggling 
for  its  existence.  Who  could  have  imagined 
then  that  the  State  today  would  have  one 
of  the  most  modem  centers  for  medical  re- 
search and  training  In  the  Nation.'  I  think 
that  this  meeting  I  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing today  is  an  indication  of  some  of 
the  developments  we  can  expect  In  the  com- 
ing decades. 

Certainly,  we  can  expect  continued,  grow- 
ing cooperation  between  the  Medical  Center 
and  the  US  Public  Health  Service.  The  pat- 
tern has  been  set  with  the  establishment  nf 
the  Appalachian  Laboratories  for  Occupa- 
tional Respiratory  Diseases,  and  this  joint 
effort  will  expand  when  the  Appalachian  En- 
vironmental Health  Center  is  built 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  I  am 
pleased  to  be  at  this  particular  meeting  I 
was  raised  in  the  coal  mining  country  I 
know  something  about  the  dl.seases  and  the 
hardships  that  occur  when  a  miner  has  to 
leave  the  mine  because  he  is  too  short  of 
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breath.  I  also  know  the  widows  of  miners 
who  were  killed  in  the  mines  or  died  prema- 
turely because  of  the  work  they  did. 

Thi.s  is  wliy  I  have  supported  and  encour- 
aged re.-^earch  on  coal  miners'  respiratory  dis- 
eases. You  are  all  familiar  with  the  Public 
Health  Service's  survey  of  the  soft  coal  min- 
ing areas  of  Appalachla  which  revealed  that 
1  out  of  e\ery  10  active  miners  and  one  out 
of  every  5  former  niiner.s  liad  X-ray  evidence 
of  a  chest  disease.  These  statistics  by  them- 
selves are  alarming  But  when  they  become 
more  than  figures  when  they  become  your 
friends  and  relatives — that's  when  you  get 
personally  involved. 

Coal  mining  has  been  big  business  in  West 
Virginia  for  more  th.m  50  years.  Coal  is 
largely  responsible  for  my  State's  growth, 
and  today  coal  is  its  major  industry.  Coal 
mean.":  over  a  half  a  billion  dollars  to  us 
iinnually  It  means  $271  million  in  wages, 
S236  million  in  services  and  supplies,  and  $34 
million  in  taxes. 

Because  our  economy  has  been  based  pri- 
marily on  coal,  when  the  industry  has  suf- 
fered so  have  our  citizens.  There  is  also,  I 
think,  another  problem  in  being  so  depend- 
ent on  one  industry.  One  tends  to  accept  as 
unavoidable,  if  not  inevitable,  the  back- 
breaking  work,  the  crippling  accidents,  and 
the  diseiises  as.sociated  with  mining  coal. 

This  is  perhaps  why.  with  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, not  many  persons  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  problem  of  coal  workers' 
respiratory  diseases  As  Dr.  Rogan,  who  has 
preceded  me,  can  tell  you.  over  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  .Scottish  medical  men  were 
piiz.^!ed  bv  the  fact  that  their  miners  often 
coughed  up  quantities  of  inky-black  sputum, 
.ind  I  am  sure  that  those  few  physicians  that 
we  have  had  in  the  soit  coal  mining  areas 
here  have  noted  the  same  thing. 

But  we  can  no  longer  accept  these  dis- 
eases as  unavoidable  or  Inevitable.  We  need 
.inswers  and  we  need  them  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, for  our  nation  will  depend  on  soft  coal 
for  power  for  many  years  to  come  My  State 
will  also  depend  on  soft  coal  as  the  basis  of 
Its  economy,  although  I  hope  that  this  de- 
pendency can  be  made  a  little  less  restrictive 
through  more  diversification  of  our  industry. 
Tlie  future  is  bright  if  w^e  can  only  discover 
better  ways  to  control  or  eliminate  the  acci- 
dents and  disease  that  continue  to  take  too 
high  a  toll  Most  of  the  new  generating  plants 
under  construction  or  announced  by  the  elec- 
tric utility  companies  will  be  fired  by  coal. 
By  1971.  estimates  say  that  there  will  be  more 
than  75  new  power  plants,  burning  more  than 
110  million  tons  cf  coal  annually— an  In- 
crea.se  of  50  percent  over  1965  in  the  amount 
of  coal  used  for  this  purpose. 

Looking  further  ahead,  surveys  forecast 
that  electrical  utilities  In  1980  will  require 
500  million  tons  of  coal  and  that  the  total 
coal  market  then  will  be  800  million  tons. 
There  is  also  a  re.'^enrch  program  underway 
now  to  make  gasoline  from  coal  at  a  com- 
petitive price  a,s  well  as  another  project  to 
convert  coal  into  gas  that  would  be  com- 
parable to  natural  gas.  Thus,  as  you  can  see. 
King  Coal  is  not  dead  as  many  thought  Just 
a  few  years  ago — his  reign  promises  to  be 
long  and  productive.  To  achieve  this  growth, 
however,  we  are  g<iing  to  have  to  depend  on 
•he  medical  talent  that  is  represented  here  at 
this  meeting,  for  there  are  many  questions 
about  soft  coal  workers'  respiratory  disease 
thst  need  to  be  answered.  We  must  know 
how.  when,  and  why  the  disease  starts.  We 
must  know  who  is  susceptible.  We  must  know 
why  It  progresses  mU)  several  forms  of  com- 
plications .\mi.  most  important  of  all.  we 
must  know  how  coal  can  be  mined  without 
this  risk  of  health. 

Rese.irchers.  however  talented  and  how- 
ever dedicated,  cannot  find  all  the  answers 
in  the  laboratory.  They  need  the  cooperation 
of  the  !>eop!e  who  own  and  manage  the 
coal  mine  and  also  that  of  the  miners  and 
their   union    to   operate   in    the    field.    Con- 


versely, these  groups  also  need  you.  The 
pattern  for  this  type  of  cooperative  effort 
was  established  in  the  Public  Health  Service's 
survey  which  I  referred  to  earlier,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  continue.  Cer- 
tainly, the  fact  that  management,  labor, 
government,  and  the  academic  community 
are  all  represented  here  reflects  a  mutual 
concern  about  the  health  problems  of  the 
soft  coal  miners. 

I  reali;-e  that  to  some  of  you  here  today 
the  lesplratory  problems  of  soft  coal  miners 
are  not  as  real  or  as  personal  as  they  are  to 
me  and  others  who  are  in  one  way  or  another 
responsible  for  dealing  with  these  pulmonary 
cripples.  I  have  been  told,  however,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  expectation  is  ful- 
filled, that  the  knowledge  gained  about  soft 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  may  have  ap- 
plication to  other  occupational  respiratory 
diseases  and  I  know  that  such  information 
would  be  interesting  to  all.  If  this  does  not 
develop  however,  the  scope  of  the  work  of 
the  new  Appalachian  Laboratories  for  Oc- 
cupational Respiratory  Diseases  will  never- 
theless be  broadened,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  begin  to  make  a  frontal  attack 
on  all  of  the  occupational  respiratory  di- 
seases which  represent  the  most  serious  occu- 
pational health  problem  in  the  country 
today. 

I  think  I  have  adequately  expressed  my 
concern  about  the  respiratory  problems  of 
soft  coal  miners.  Appalachla  has  other 
troubles  too.  Prolonged  economic  depression 
in  the  entire  region  has  produced  in  its  wake 
a  number  of  serious  health  problems. 

It  is  extremely  difficult — indeed,  if  not  en- 
tirely impossible — for  even  medical,  dental. 
and  nursing  students  to  grasp  the  enor- 
mously complex  community  health  problems 
that  are  indigenous  to  such  localities  without 
giving  actual  examples. 

Basically,  the  problems  of  Appahichia  are 
quite  properly  of  n.itionaI  concern.  In  most 
activities  directed  toward  the  alleviation  of 
App.alachlan  problems.  In  fact,  the  health 
of  its  people  living  here  is  a  vital  factor, 
particularly  in  hght  of  the  lack  of  availabil- 
ity of  usable  labor  force  or  the  question  of 
school  dropouts. 

Many  of  our  people  live  in  remote  and  iso- 
lated "hollows"  where  health  services  are 
minimal  or  non-existent.  To  give  vou  an 
idea  of  what  life  Is  like  there,  I  will  refer  to 
a  recent  study  made  by  the  Medical  Center 
of  one  rural  community  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State.  The  community  consisted  of  38 
households  scattered  along  a  three-mile 
stretch  of  partially  paved  road.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  people  lived  there,  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  four  per  household. 

Sanitary  conditions  left  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  Only  10  homes  had  running  water — 
five  of  these  with  hot  water — and  only  six 
had  central  heating.  About  a  third  of  the 
homes  were  rented  at  an  average  cost  of  S15 
per  month.  One-third  of  the  households  did 
not  have  any  member  working  full  time,  and 
among  those  that  did  the  majority  had  in- 
comes less  than  $3,000.  And  of  the  68  people 
over  19  with  known  educational  levels  only 
two  had  more  than  12  years  of  schooling. 

Immunization  levels  among  the  children 
were  low.  Only  a  third  had  had  their  small- 
pox vaccinations.  Only  three  pe-aple  in  the 
entire  community  had  been  immunized 
against  measles. 

In  regard  to  the  general  health  status  of 
the  community,  the  dental  findings  were  the 
most  startling.  All  of  the  people  with  per- 
manent teeth  needed  some  kind  of  dental 
service.  During  the  year  previous  to  the 
study,  only  one-third  of  the  residents  had 
visited  the  dentist,  and  these  visits  were  pri- 
marily for  extractions.  Worms  also  repre- 
sented a  problem,  with  20  percent  of  the 
homes  having  at  least  one  member  with 
parasites. 

In  a  recent  survey  covering  some  1.500 
persons  and  representing  four  communities 


in  northern  West  Virginia,  three  in  central 
West  Virginia,  and  four  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  more  significant  data  were 
obtained. 

.All  of  these  areas  were  rural,  removed  from 
a  major  center,  and  relatively  stable  insofar 
as  the  time  the  families  had  lived  continu- 
ously in  the  specific  communities  was  con- 
cerned. One-third  to  one-half  of  the  families 
studied  had  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
S3. 000  and  their  members  averaged  less  than 
a  ninth  grade  education. 

The  indications  are  quite  clear — there  is  a 
pressing  and  urgent  need  for  facilities  and 
resources  to  minister  to  the  health  needs  of 
these  people. 

.\ppalachia  has  other  problems  too  In 
many  of  the  towns  air  pollution  cuts  off 
light,  damages  paint  on  homes  and  factories, 
causes  undesirable  odors  as  well  as  present- 
ing a  health  hazard.  If  we  are  to  develop  the 
recreational  potential  of  the  area,  there  must 
be  clean  water,  proper  sev.'age  disposal  sys- 
tems, trash  and  other  solid  waste  disposal 
and  means  of  assuring  that  milk  and  other 
food  are  safe. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  health  needs 
of  West  Virginians — and  many  others 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Appalachla — must  be  met  adequately. 
And  it  is  therefore  a  source  of  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction for  those  of  us  most  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  to  realize 
that  Alford  is  just  a  prediction  of  things  to 
come. 

Wlien  the  Appalachian  Environmental 
Health  Center  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
IS  completed  m  1970.  it  will  be  a  place  where 
all  the  physical  afflictions  that  beset  the 
people  of  Appalachla  will  be  studied,  in  the 
most  modern  and  best-equipped  laboratories; 
where  doctors  and  researchers  and  nurses 
will  perform  their  historic  role  of  helping 
mankind. 

Tiie  Center  structure  will  contain  .-ibout 
100.000  square  feet  in  area  and  will  be  con- 
structed on  land  provided  by  the  Medical 
Crnter.  The  estim.<ted  cost  will  be  nearly  $6 
million  and  some  200  professionals  and  sup- 
porting staff  will  be  employed.  In  addition 
to  the  Appalachian  Laboratories  for  Occu- 
pational Respiratory  Diseases,  there  will  be 
components  representing  solid  waste  disposal 
and  control,  occupational  and  indttstrial 
health,  recreational  sanitation,  housing  hy- 
giene, in  jury  control,  and  domestic  water 
supply  and  sew.ige  disposal. 

While  we  in  West  Virginia  can  be  grate- 
ful in  the  knowledge  that  this  Center  will 
help  meet  the  present  problems  in  the  whole 
area  of  Appalachla — we  may  be  sure  that  it 
is  but  the  beginning.  Future  needs  will  also 
be  met.  and  new  health  problems  conquered. 
But  we  have  already  made  a  most  auspicious 
start  toward  that  goal. 

While  night  may  have  fallen  on  the  Cum- 
berlands,  a  new  and  brighter  dawn  begins 
to  lighten  the  Eastern  sky  over  Appalachla. 
and  our  people  can  look  with  hope  to  their 
fair  share  of  the  American  dream. 


DISORDERLY   CONDUCT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Thursday.  May  18.  1967.  en- 
titled  "Disorderly  Conduct." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Disorderly  Condvct 

It  seems  to  us  that  General  Sessions  Judge 
Tim  Murphy  reached  far  out  into  left  field  to 
find  a  basis  for  his  ruling  last  week  on  what 
constitutes  disorderlv  conduct  in  this  cltv. 
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Thla  is  hardly  a  decision  whlcn  will  have 
catastrophic  consequences  But  It  promises 
to  raise  one  more  barrier  against  the  police 
m  the  perrormance  of  their  duty,  and  there 
are  alreaJv  barriers  enough. 

Judge  Murphy  held  that  an  arrest  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  based  on  the  use  of  "loud 
and  boisterous"  language  In  public,  whatever 
this  may  mean.  Is  illegal  unless  at  least  three 
persons  are  involved  To  support  this,  he  went 
back  49  years  to  a  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  which  held  that  if  three  or  more 
persons  assemble  for  a  purpose  which.  If 
executed,  could  constitute  a  rout  or  a  not. 
but  separate  without  carrying  out  their  pur- 
pose. It  constitutes  "unlawful  assembly  " 

Disorderly  conduct,  baaed  on  the  use  of 
loud  and  boisterous  language.  Is  hardly  the 
same  thing  us  unlawful  assembly  Further- 
more, It  makes  no  sense  to  hold  that  con- 
duct which  Is  unlawful  if  three  people  were 
Involved  is  legal  if  only  one  or  two  are  con- 
cerned. 

For  our  part,  we  hope  the  other  General 
Sessions  Judges  will  not  follow  this  irra- 
tional rr.'.'.ne 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  B\'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  other  basiness  to  be 
brought  b»fore  the  Senate.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  2 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May  23,  1967. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  19,  1967 

In  the  .Air  Force 

The  following  otflcers  for  appointment  In 
th*  .-Mr  Force  Reserve,  to  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  35  and  sec- 
tions 8373  and  8376,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig  Gen  John  S  Bagby.  FV406530,  Air 
Force  Reserve 

Brig  Gen  Robert  F  Goldsworthy.  F'V 
398709.  Air  Force  Reserve 

Brig  Gen  John  A  Lang,  Jr  ,  FV569020, 
Air  Force  Reserve 

Brig  Gen  John  S.  Patton,  FV1851377.  Air 
Force  Reserve 

To  be  brigadier  generali 

Col  James  E  Fain,  Jr  ,  FV571605,  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col  Ben  J  Manglna.  FV490249,  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col  Robert  B  Mautz.  FV' 1820787  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col  Jack  R  Miller.  FV352874,  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col  Leon  C  Packer,  F\'432101,  Air  Porc« 
Reser'.  e 


Col.    Kenneth    C     Spengler.   FV385107.    Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.    Frank    H.    Spink.    Jr.    FV562106.    Air 
Force  Reserve 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  comnilssloned  offlcers  In  the  US  Air 
Force,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8218.  8351.  8363.  and  8392, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code 
To  be  major  generals 
Brig  Gen  Edward  G  Johnson,  FG421750, 
Oklahoma  Air  National  Guard 

Br.g   Gen    Donald  J   Strait,  FG796042,  New 
Jersey  Air  National  Guard 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col.  Robert  E.  Buechler,  PG666236.  Missouri 
Air  National  Guard 

Col   Doyle  W    Hastle,  FG722064,  Oklahoma 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Paul   E    Hoover,  FO2083068,  Ohio  Air 
National  Guard 

Col    Victor  F    Kllkowskl.  PG824«46,  Mary- 
land Air  National  Guard. 

Col    Joe  F    Mels,  FG2006856.  Colorado  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Peter  R.  PhllUpy,  PG701154.  Pennsyl- 
vania Air  National  Guard 

Col  Oliver  S.  Ryerson,  FG680085.  Wisconsin 
.Mr  National  Guard 

Col.  Alfred  C    Schwab.  Jr  .  FG727560,  Min- 
nesota Air  National  Guard 

Col    Marvel  M.  Taylor.  Jr..  PG739362.  CSall- 
fornla  Air  National  Guard 

Col.  Edwin  Warfleld  III,   P0829783,   Mary- 
land Air  National  Guard 

Col.  Rodger  D  Young,  FG2043130,  Montana 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col  Joseph  D  Zink.  PG823058.  New  Jersey 
Air  National  Guard 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  offlcers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a|  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  ge'icrats 
MaJ.  Gen    Hugh  McClellan  Exton.  O19780. 
US  Army 

MaJ  Gen  James  Dyce  Alger,  019848,  US 
Army. 

In  thb  Navy 
Vice  Adm  Ignatius  J  Oalantln,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  adnural  while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

line 
Don  C   Bowman,  Jr        William  H  Longley 
Robert  P.  Owens  Edwin  J.  Zlmmer- 

mann,  Jr. 

MEOICAL    CORPS 

George  H    Relfensteln 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Harry  G  Ewart 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

George  P  Baughman 
Heinz  H  Uieffler 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Arthur  H  Padula 

In  THE  Ajr  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Donald  F 
.\rnts.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Daniel  O 
Williams,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  11,  1967. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoM.w.  M\^  22.  V.H\7 

The  House  mt  t  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Re\    Edward  G    Latch 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Trust  m  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart 
and    lean    not    unto    thine   oun    under- 
standing    In   all    thij    uays   acknoiiledoe 
Hirn.and  He  shall  direct  thy  patlts  Prov- 
erbs 3;   5,6. 

Our  Father  God,  Thou  hast  given  us 
the  morning  light,  give  us  also  the  morn- 
ing blessing  as  we  lift  our  hearts  unto 
Thee  in  prayer. 

Grant  unto  us  the  blessing  of  wis- 
dom—not only  to  make  wise  choices,  but 
also  to  find  the  right  paths  we  ought  to 
take.  Lift  high  our  vision  that  we  may 
see  clearly  and  be  given  courage  to  walk 
In  Thy  way. 

Grant  unto  us  the  blessing  of  love 
Deepen  our  understanding,  expand  our 
sympathy,  enlarge  our  capacity  for  good 
will  Give  us  grace  to  rise  above  the  low 
prejudices  that  .separate  man  from  man 
and  help  us  to  enter  the  realm  of  high 
principles  where  men  are  brought  to- 
gether in  spirit  and  in  love. 

Grant  unto  us  the  blessing  of  faith— 
in  the.se  difficult  and  trying  times  may 
we  keep  our  faith  with  Thee  and  m  Thee. 
and  may  this  faith  keep  us  strong  and 
pure  and  good 

As  statesmen  grant  us  wisdom,  grant 
us  love,  grant  us  faith  that  in  these  days 
we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee,  through  Christ 
our  Lord  Atmn 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceeding,-,  of 
Thursday.  May  18  19';7  was  read  and 
approved, 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Ar- 

rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  Hou.se  of  the  following  titles 

H  R  1587  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L  Bass; 

H  R  1646  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
A   E  Housley. 

H  R  4064  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Agnes  C 
Stowe: 

H  Con  Res  200.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States; 

H  Con  Res  279  Concurrent  resolution  -iU- 
thorlzlng  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  ■'Metropolran 
America     Challenge  to  Federalism"; 

H  Con  Res  291  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  o'. 
committee  hearings  entitled  'Special  Inquiry 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy  and  'The  Computer 
and  Invasion  of  Privacy   ;  and 

H  Con  Res  309  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlzlriij  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
•  World  Communist  Movement  Selective 
Chronology  1818-1957  Prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congres.s— Volume  4  1934-55,"  89th  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  ir. 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
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requested,  bills  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  5H37  .An  act  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-487; 

HR  9029  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated .igencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  19ti8,  .a.d  for  other  purposes; 

HR  9481  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  Con  Res  221  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  dcx-ument  "How  Our  Laws 
.\re  Made  ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  9029'  entitled  "An  act 
makinc  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes."  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
McClellan.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr,  Byrd  of  West 
V'lrginia.  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr,  Young  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  9481'  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes, "  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Hayden.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  McClellan. 
Mr  Byrd  of  West  Virgiiiia,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mi's.  Smith,  and 
Mr  KucHEL  to  be  the  confei-ees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills.  Joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  61  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Carlos  Suarez-Dlaz; 

S  62.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  E. 
T.iblo; 

S  68  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez; 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Darlo  Lorenzo 
Platas-Prohias; 

S  123  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 
Styles: 

S  174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Gonziilez; 

S.  189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  JuUano 
Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Bar- 
boza  .^mado; 

S  221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando 
Perez  Simon; 

S  281.  An  act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
real  property  which  may  be  held  by  the 
American   Academy  In  Rome; 

S  344  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Beaud 
(Brother  Amable) : 

S  503  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Reaud.  also  known  as  Angel  Reaud  Ramos 
I^qulerdo; 

S  576  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Magaly 
Jane: 

S.eio  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LUllana 
Grasseschl  Baronl; 

S  613  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Rodriguez-Fernandez; 

3  653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert 
C  Crisp.  US  Air  Force; 

S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Youssef 
(Joseph)  Sellm  Hafibanl; 


S.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Domingo  Hernandez; 

S.  906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapla 
Davlla; 

S.976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zofia  Wal- 
asek; 

S.  985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
P.  Coleman.  Jr.; 

S.  1021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Luis    Navarro; 

S.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  im- 
proving the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities,  by  authoriz- 
ing assistance  In  the  construction  of  non- 
commercial educational  radio  broadcasting 
facilities,  by  establishing  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration to  assist  in  establishing  innova- 
tive educational  programs,  to  facilitate  edu- 
cational program  availability,  and  to  aid 
the  operation  of  educational  broadcasting 
facilities;  and  to  authorize  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  Instructional  television  and 
radio;  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong 
Oh   Kim; 

S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Union; 

S.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Federal  Role  in 
Urban   Affairs"; 

S.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as 
Father's  Day; 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week; 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  "American  History 
Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  week  in 
April  in  every  year  as  National  Coin  Week; 

S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  Julv 
23  through  July  29,  1967,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  first  week  In  October  of  each 
year  as  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,"  approved  August  11, 
1945  (59  Stat.  530),  so  as  to  broaden  the 
applicability  of  such  resolution  to  all  handi- 
capped workers; 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May  1967, 
as  National  Horn*  Improvement  Month; 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  formulation,  adoption,  administration, 
and  periodic  updating  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  'U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  con- 
tiguous related  and  Influencing  areas. 


CHARLES  K.  PURCELL 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS- 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  A  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr,  Speaker,  young 
Charles  K.  Purcell  is  dead.  He  was  19.  His 
parents  live  in  'Valparaiso  in  my  district. 
Charles  died  in  'Vietnam  earlier  this 
month.  Two  weeks  before  his  death  he 
wrote  a  poem.  His  mother  gave  it  to  me 
when  she  told  me  that  he  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  America.  This  19- 
year-old  had  a  home  and  a  wonderful 
family.  He  had  a  girl  friend,  too,  and  a 
great  many  friends  for  he  was  a  whole- 
some American  boy.  All  of  them  know 
what  he  has  done  and  what  other  19- 
year-olds  are  doing  for  our  country.  Per- 
haps his  poem  will  help  the  rest  of  us  to 
do  more — even  just  a  little  more — to 
bring  about  victorj-. 

The  poem  follows: 

Depressed 

(By  Charles  K.  Purcell  II.  April  25,  1967, 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  South  'Vietnam) 
I'm  an  American  soldier. 

My  Country  I  protect 
But  I  fight  In  'Vietnam, 
Which  I  did  not  select. 

I  was  happy,  I  was  care-free. 

Still  young  and  full  of  life. 
I  was  torn  from  my  world 

To  help  end  this  strife. 

I  didn't  want  this  war. 

I  Just  can't  see  the  light. 
It's  for  our  homes  and  families, 

So  I  have  come  to  fight. 

The  Cong  is  our  enemy. 

The  fight  is  always  near. 
But  at  home  the  draft-card  burners. 

Are  attaclcing  from  the  rear. 

At  home  they  pay  no  notice, 

They  could  care  less. 
"Let  the  fools  go  over  there 

Heck,  with  the  bloody  mess". 

The  clergy  prays  for  us. 

The  Mothers  fret  and  cry. 
We  lie  here  and  hope  and  wait. 

At  home  they  all  Just  sigh! 

"He  was  a  good  ole  guy. 

Too  bad  it  had  to  be. 
I  know  It  is  a  terrible  thing 

But  better  him  than  me". 

The  girl  friends  drop  the  soldiers, 
They  cannot  wait  for  some. 

Who  are  fighting  to  protect  them 
But  never  may  come  home. 

The  war  continues  on 

So  I  will  let  It  ride. 
I  can  last  for  Just  a  year. 

For  God  is  on  our  side! 


HISTORY    RECORDS    THE    GREAT- 
NESS OF  THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
records  the  greatness  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
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pie.  both  in  the  land  of  their  oriain  and 
in  every  other  civilized  nation.  They  t;ave 
U-s  our  t;reatest  heritage,  the  philosophy 
of  the  worth  and  disunity  of  man.  This 
spirit  is  embodied  in  the  soul  of  Amer- 
ica: ■Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof"; 
"he  Bible.  Leviticus  25:  10. 

The  measurement  of  these  people  can 
be  seen  in  the  stability  of  their  home  life, 
their  industry,  and  their  moderation.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  admire  these  qualities  and  I 
accord  respect  to  the  nation  from  whence 
they  come,  such  respect  indeed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  cannot  and  will  not  sit 
quietly  by  when  it  is  threatened  by  a  so- 
called  :^ub.sidized  f  nend  of  ours  w  hich  has 
publicly  stated  through  its  chief  of  state 
that  its  friendship  of  toleration  ends 
when  the  subsidy  ends  Israel  is  an  ally 
V.  orthy  of  the  name ;  Egypt  is  not. 

We  cannot  permit  Israel  to  be  over- 
i-un.  The  pnmary  responsibility  would 
seem  to  rest  with  the  United  Nations  and 
with  us  within  that  body  to  require 
action  While  it  is  becoming  for  the 
St  tons;  to  be  meek,  and  to  peiinit  certain 
concessions,  it  is  never  the  will  of  a  free 
people  to  accede  to  the  greed  of  a  tyrant 
Willingness  to  be  reasonable  should  not 
be  misinterpreted  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eial  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  license  to 
favor  our  adversaries  and  those  of  our 
friends 

Mr  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  mistaken 
conclusions:  the  American  people  stand 
i.vith  Israel 


rPIMINAI.  DKTKKKLNCE  AND 
REHABILITATION 

Mr  POFF\  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POFF  Mi  S-eaker.  those  trying 
to  conjure  up  a  conflict  between  the  FBI 
and  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
v^ill  serve  the  cause  of  law  and  order 
The  FBI  says  that  the  right  way  to  fight 
crime  is  to  strengthen  deterrence  The 
Commission  says  that  the  right  way  to 
fight  crime  is  to  strengthen  rehabilita- 
tion Neither  disputes  tlie  other  Both 
are  nght. 

Recidivism  .statistics  reported  by  the 
FBI  illuminate  a  tragic  truth.  Most  of 
the  crime  m  this  country  is  committed  by 
repeaters  Some  57  percent  of  those  re- 
leased from  Federal  custody  in  1963  had 
been  arrested  again  before  June  1966 
For  those  paroled,  the  figure  was  82  per- 
cent 

These  statistics  do  not  prove  that  re- 
habilitation IS  unworkable.  Nor  do  they 
prove  that  deterrence  is  ob.solete  All 
they  prove  is  that  both  are  inadequate 
in  their  pre.sent  form. 

While  we  must  not  coddle  criminals,  we 
m'jst  not  be  afraid  to  experiment  with 
new  techniques  of  criminal  rehabilita- 
tion While  we  must  not  impose  cruel  or 
unusual  punishment,  we  must  not  be 
timid  in  fixing  penalties  commensurate 
with  the  offense    Successful   rehabilita- 


tion saves  society  the  burden  of  a  sec- 
ond offense  and  serves  a  humane  func- 
tion as  well  Proper  punishment  not  only 
attacks  the  problem  of  recidivism,  if  it  is 
s\Mft  and  certain,  it  helps  to  spare  so- 
ciety the  burden  of  the  first  offense  by 
others. 


THE  1968  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS- 
CONFERENCE  TO  BE  HELD  IN 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Mr  TAFT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
1968  National  Governors'  Conference. 
June  9  to  12  This  will  be  the  second  con- 
secutive time  the  Nation's  Governors 
have  met  in  Ohio  during  a  presidential 
campaign  year  and  is  a  tribute  to  the 
energies  of  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes 

The  Queen  City  is  an  area  on  the 
move;  1967  marks  the  opening  of  the 
city's  new  underground  parking  garage, 
a  new  multistory  ofSce  building,  a  mod- 
ern convention  center,  and  many  other 
fine  additions  to  Cincinnati's  skyline 
Cincinnati's  city  council  deserves  credit 
for  its  vision,  its  courage,  its  dedication 
in  moving  ahead  on  an  ambitious  urban 
development  program — a  program  that 
is  attracting  major  conventions,  new  in- 
dustries, and  events  similar  to  the  1968 
National  Governors'  Conference. 

I  know  that  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Don  Clancy,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Gov  James 
A.  Rhodes,  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  all  other  individuals  and 
groups  who  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence to  Cincinnati. 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tticre  was  no  objection 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  saying,  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining. 
I  just  want  to  observe  that  if  President 
Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  is 
foolish  enough  to  send  his  tanks  rolling 
into  Israel,  that  silver  lining  is  going  to 
be  the  turning  of  a  lot  of  the  doves  in 
this  country  into  hawks  immediately. 


HOW  OUK   LAWS   AHK   .MADE 

Mr.  HA-VS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s 
table  the  concurrent  resolution  i  H.  Con. 
Res  221  >  to  print  as  a  House  document 
•'How  Our  Laws  Are  Made,"  with  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

On  page  1.  after  line  12.  insert: 
■  Sec.  2   There  shall  also  be  printed  flfty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  " 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


SITUATION  IN  THE   NEAR  EAST 

Mr   HAYS   Mr   Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  fai'ed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  961 
Arer.ciN  Gieet.Orei        Rallsta  k 

Ashley  Hapa '.  Rees 

Boiling  Ha  leek  Resnlck 

Bolton  Hevderson  Riegle 

Broomf-eid  HoUfleld  Ronan 

Burton,  Utah      Ichorcl  Rostenlc  jw-1:i 

Cabell  Irwin  Roudebus'-i 

CahlU  Jones,  A!a.  Boybal 

Celler  Kluczynskl  St,  Onge 

Collier  Long.  La  Shriver 

Conyers  Lukens  Smith.  N  Y 

Cowcer  McEwen  Smith.  Oltia 

Daddarlo  Mav  Taylor 

Dickinson  MUIer.  Calf        Tengup.  Tp\ 

Diiigs  Moss  Tiernan 

Dorn  Murphy.  N  Y       'Vender  Jagt 

DvUskl  Mvers  Whalley 

Fascell  Nedzl  Willis 

FIno  O'Hara.  Mich       Wilson. 

Fraser  Ottlnger  Charles  H 

Gettys  Passman  Wolff 

Glalmo  Pike  Wymar. 

Gibbons  Pool  Younger 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  \na- 
ceedinss  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  MEMORI.AL 
COMMISSION— REQUEST  TO  RE- 
TURN H  R    3399  TO  THE  SEN.\TE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  request  from 
the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SrNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SXATEJ. 

May  8.  1967. 
Ordered.  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
request  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  the  bill  (HR  3399)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  section  2  of  Public 
Law  88-240  to  extend  the  termln.ition  date 
for  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial  Com- 
mission' 

The  request  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  M:' 
Speakpr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo  ad- 
dress the  Hcu.se  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  nas  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Spear:er.  it  is  only  with  a  sense  of  shame 
and  sorrow  that  we  observe  today  as 
National  Maritime  Day.  This  is  sup- 
posed .0  be  a  day  on  which  we  remind 
ourselves  of  a  fine  merchant  fleet  to 
serve  .'America's  world  needs  in  peace- 
time and  in  war. 

It  started  on  May  22.  1819.  when  the 
Savartncli.  the  first  steam-powered  ves- 
.sel.  embarked  on  its  first  Atlantic  cross- 
ing. Today  Its  successor,  the  first  nu- 
clear-powered carso  ship  in  the  world. 
the  NS  Sarannali.  is  under  sentence  of 
death  in  spite  of  it?  successful  pioneer- 
inc  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  applied 
to  merchant  shippin.u. 

Tilt  U.S.  merchant  fleet  has  been  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  seriously  as  we  wit- 
ness a  conimuiim  battle  between  the 
Whit'  House  on  one  hand  and  the  indus- 
try aiid  labor  on  the  other.  It  is  a  battle 
which  has  made  shambles  out  of  mer- 
chant marine  policy,  and  there  is  no 
relicl  m  siuht. 

The  only  executive  branch  voices 
heard  on  this  subject  today  come  from 
the  DCiJartment  of  Transportation  which 
actually  has  no  jurisdiction  in  maritime 
activities.  The  executive  department 
agency  having  authority  in  maritime  ac- 
tive ies  is  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  for  several  months  now  has  lacked 
a  .-rtc.etary  of  Commtrce. 

Tt.i  Maritime  Administration,  as  part 
of  the  Department  ot  Commerce,  is  also 
headltss  today.  Tliere  is  no  Maritime 
Administrator  and  there  has  not  been 
any  ^mce  July  l,  1936. 

National  Maritjr.;e  Day  this  year  is  a 
sad  cay  for  all  of  us.  We  can  only  hope 
that  'he  cxecutiVL  branch  will  find  itself 
and  provide  the  leadeiship  needed  to 
briny  our  merchant  fleet  back  up  to 
strength,  if.  indeed,  it  is  not  already  too 
late. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Si^caker.  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Re.solution  444  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

H.    Res     444 

Besohed.  Th.it  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  m  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  con.siderution  of  the  bill  iH.R.  7819) 
to  strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation by  extending  authority  for  allocation 
of  funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  m  oversea  dependents 
schocLs  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  ex- 
tend;rig  and  amending  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  and  by 
imprciving  programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  Improve  avithority  for  as- 
sistance to  schools  in  federally  Impacted  areas 
and  iireas  suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for 
other  purposes  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
r.ink:.ng  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
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on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nattire  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  five-mmute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted. 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previovis 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  time  for  purposes  of  debate  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr,  Latt.'v  1 ,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Res- 
olution 444  provides  an  open  rule  with  3 
hours  of  general  debate  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  7819,  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967. 
The  resolution  further  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  now  printed  in  the  bill  and 
such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  as  an  original  bill. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  Nation  are  completing  their  first 
full  year  of  operation  in  the  act  of  19G5. 
There  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
successes  of  the  various  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  act. 

The  act  as  passed  in  19e5  contained  a 
1-year  authorization.  School  cfficit^ls 
throughout  the  country  have  testified  to 
the  difficulties  created  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  timetables. 
Program  planning  and  personnel  em- 
ployment for  a  September  to  June  school 
year  are  severely  handicapped  by  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  Federal  assist- 
ance will  be  forthcoming.  Therefore.  H.R. 
7819  contains  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
act — through  fiscal  year  1969.  It  is  felt 
that  such  extension  will  alleviate  the 
problem  by  providing  State  and  local 
school  systems  with  a  meaningful  basis 
on  which  to  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  444  in  order  that  this 
most  important  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LattaI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  explained,  House  Resolution 
444  makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  7819,  under  an  open  rule 
with  3  hours  of  general  debate. 

It  will  also  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purposes  of  amendment. 

I  might  say  that  from  the  vantage 
point  of  today,  more  than  a  month  after 
the  Committee  on  Rules  granted  this 
rule,  it  may  seem  as  though  more  time 
for  general  debate  should  have  been 
provided.  Looking  back,  after  considering 


and  reading  all  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed  by  members  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  wiser  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  have  sent  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation back  to  the  committee  for  further 
consideration.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  that  this 
House  will  consider  this  year.  yet.  we 
find  ranking  Members  on  both  sides  of 
this  great  committee  now  offering  not 
minor,  but  major  amendments,  to  it. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  major 
bill,  needing  a  number  of  amendments 
that  should  have  been  offered  in  com- 
mittee and  thoroughly  discussed.  These 
amendments  should  not  be  offered  on  the 
floor  and  debated  with  insufficient  notice 
to  the  members  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  have  ijeen  reading  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  making  several  concessions  in 
order  to  gain  support  for  this  legislation. 
This  House  is  entitled  to  know  what  con- 
cessions are  being  made  and  why  they 
are  being  made.  E\eryone  is  concerned 
with  the  education  of  our  cliildren. 
Everyone  wishes  to  .see  our  children  get 
a  proper  education. 

Had  we  known  the  furor  H  R.  7819 
would  cause,  the  charges  of  "wrecker  " 
and  "ripper"  amendment  thrown  reck- 
lessly and  irrationally  at  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  Rules  Committee  prob- 
ably "vvould  have  provided  more  time  for 
aeneral  debate  in  order  that  less  heat 
and  more  light  might  be  available  to  the 
Meni'uers  of  this  House  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Like  many  Memibers  of  this  House. 
v.e  did  not  fully  anticipate  the  events 
of  the  past  month.  We  did  not  because 
at  the  time  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  reoueste."i  a  i-ule  in  mid-April, 
debate  on  the  bill  and  possible  amend- 
ments had  not  reached  the  intensity  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  that  certainly  it  would  have  been 
in  the  interest  of  fair  debate  and  full 
and  complete  understanding  of  the  bill 
and  the  so-called  substitute  to  have  had 
more  time  and  also  to  have  it  illuminated 
and  described  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  But  the  author  of  the  substitute 
never  bothered  to  attend  or  to  present  his 
substitute  or  to  discuss  it  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman,  as  I  re- 
member, did  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee but  he  did  not  testify  upon  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  recall  being  in  the  room 
and  hearing  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  ask  if  there  were 
any  more  witnesses  who  wished  to  be 
heard,  and  certainly  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  did  not  avail 
himself  of  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  not  the  primary  place  to  debate  a 
bill  on  its  merits.  This  is  the  function  of 
the  legislation  committee.  We  merely  try 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  bill  is 
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worthy  of  floor  consideration.  In  the  past 
we  have  gone  into  bills  when  a  legislative 
committee  failed  to  do  the  job  that  It 
should  have  done,  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  well  aware  of  what  I  am 
saying. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  since  his  name  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  QUIE  As  I  understand,  the  pur- 
pose of  appearing  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  to  enable  that  committee  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  rule  should  be 
adopted  and  v\h>rher  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  rule.  My  colleagues 
on  the  Rules  Committee  know  that  I  had 
no  objection  to  the  rule,  and  that  I  felt 
3  hours  of  debate  was  sufficient  time 
because  we  would  spend  most  of  our  time 
under  the  5-mmute  rule  considering 
amendments  I  am  going  to  offer  my  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  I  never  did  in- 
tend to  offer  it  as  a  substitute. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  asked  if 
we  needed  a  special  rule  for  a  substitute. 
I  told  them  I  did  not  intend  to  offer  such 
a  substitute 

Mr.  LATTA  By  the  same  token,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs  Green  1 
has  several  amendments  that  she  sent  to 
the  Members.  As  I  recall,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  did  not  appear  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  in  support  of 
her  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  issues  have  been 
largely  forgotten  and  should  again  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  original  bill  provides  for  an  exten- 
sion through  fiscal  year  1968.  That  was 
the  administrations  proposal  Without 
hearings  or  an  administration  request  to 
extend  the  program  beyond  1968,  the 
committee  voted  out  a  2-year  bill, 
through  1969  The  bill  also  provides  for 
a  part  of  the  authorizations  requested  for 
the  enlargement  and  continuation  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  for  the  next  2  years. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  are  sev- 
eral Members  of  this  House,  including 
myself,  who  are  very  much  opposed  to 
the  Teacher  Corps,  but  we  now  find  it 
in  this  authorizing  legislation 

Prior  to  H  R.  7819  this  entire  program 
was  a  part  of  the  Hitiher  Education  Act. 
This  year  the  administration  has  decided 
to  divide  it  and  the  requested  authoriza- 
tions between  two  education  bills  It  be- 
longs in  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as 
its  purpose  is  to  recruit  and  to  train 
teachers  in  the  special  skills  needed  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  deprived  school 
children.  .An  effort  will  be  made  to  unite 
the  several  parts  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  place  them  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

As  I  said,  these  issues  were  raised  dur- 
mg  the  hearings.  While  it  was  well  known 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  intended 
to  offer  his  amendment,  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  administration  would  oppose  it. 
the  wide  support  for  the  amendment  was 
not  fully  known,  and  the  sub.sequent  at- 
tacks and  charges  were  not  anticipated 
either  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or,  I 
suppose,  by  the  House  itself. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  heart 
of  the  present  fui'or.  the  Qule  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  stress  what  I  believe  is 
the  central  issue  In  our  modern  and 
complex  society,  what  Is  the  proper  re- 
lationship  between   the   State   and   the 


local  governments  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  National  Government  on  the  other, 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren? Traditionally  the  education  of  our 
children  hais  been  viewed  as  a  local  mat- 
ter, primarily  financed  at  the  local  level 
with  assistance,  financial  and  otherwise, 
from  the  State.  In  recent  years  we  have 
seen  this  traditional  concept  change.  The 
bigi^est  step  toward  direct  Federal  in- 
volvement with  education  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  which  ba.sically 
provided,  under  a  complex  series  of  form- 
ulas, for  grants  in  specific  categories  of 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  State  agencies  and  local  school  offi- 
cials. There  is  no  question  that  this  was  a 
major  step  toward  involving  the  Federal 
Government  directly  in  the  local  schools, 
particularly  under  title  III.  where  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  empow- 
ered to  deal  directly  with  local  school 
people 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  Com- 
missioner Howe  has  been  often  embroiled 
in  controversy  with  the  public,  the  press, 
and  Congress,  when  operating  under 
title  III. 

I  remember  last  year  we  had  Mr  Howe 
before  the  Rules  Committee  He  was 
there  by  our  invitation.  When  Mr  Howe 
was  before  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Anderson  1.  a 
member  of  our  committee,  questioned 
Mr  Howe  concerning  the  matter  of  bus- 
ing pupils.  He  asked  Mr  Howe  this  ques- 
tion: 

.My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  a  tew  days  ago,  to 
the  effect  that  something  like  $700,000  had 
been  granted  to  the  Hartford,  Conn  .  school 
board,  and  in  connection  with  that  grant 
schoolchildren  were  being  bused  from  the 
suburbs  into  the  city  and  from  the  city 
into  the  suburbs.  Is  that  program  under 
the  administration  of  your  office? 

Mr  Howe  No,  sir;  It  Is  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  districts  Involved 
there  Tlie  Federal  funds,  gr.inted  to  them 
for  a  rather  comprehensive  project  that  has 
to  do  with  teaching  methods  and  a  variety 
of  other  things  do  not  support  the  busing, 
but  rather  these  other  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram The  local  school  districts  have  made 
their  own  decisions  that  they  believe  their 
busing  to  be  a  useful  experiment  for  the  Im- 
provement of  education  of  the  youngsters 
Involved  and  it  Is  their  decision,  not  ours, 
that  this  be  done  Nor  are  we  paying.  In  that 
particular  case,  for  whatever  busing  Is  tak- 
ing place  They  are  contributing  that  aspect 
of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  Is  the  OfBce 
of  Education  Involved  In  this  $700,000  granf 
Did  you  make  a  grant  of  some  funds  (»  that 
particular  school  dlstrlcf 

Mr  Howe  Yes;  we  have  made  a  grant  I 
would  have  to  get  the  details  of  it  from 
Mr  Seeley 

It  Is  title  XV  money  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  they  have  also  elected  to  use  some 
of  the  money  which  they  are  eligible  for 
under  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  It  is  a  rather  compre- 
hensive project  connected  with  currlcular 
materials  and  the  learning  experiences  of 
youngsters  and  only  a  portion  of  it  Is  to 
bring  Youngsters  together  who  have  not 
before  been  together  In  the  schools  and  to 
assess  the  educational  effects  of  this 

Mr  Anderson  But  the  grant  Is  one  under 
title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  .^ct  and  the  plan  Is  approved,  is  it 
not,  by  the  Office  of  Education? 


Mr  Howe  There  are  two  sources  One  of 
them  Is  title  III;  yes.  sir, 

Mr  Anderson.  The  plan  has  to  be  ap- 
proved at  some  stage  of  the  procedure  by 
your  office,  or  by  the  Office  of  Education? 

Mr.  Howe  It  does  Indeed.  It  Is  Initiated 
by  the  local  school  district  and  It  Is  what 
they  wish  to  do  and  it  is  no  sense  Imposed 
by  us. 

These  are  direct  quotes  of  the  inter- 
rogation of  Mr.  Howe  before  the  Rules 
Committee  last  year  on  the  matter  of 
busing  of  schoolchildren.  I  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  becau.se  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  there  is  a 
provision  specifically  prohlbitinc  busing 
of  students 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
St.ites  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportatton  of  pupils  or  studetits  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  In  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing 
power  of  the  court  to  Insure  compliance 
witii  constitutional  standards. 

Yet  Mr  Howe,  in  his  method,  gets 
around  the  prohibition  in  this  act  by 
saying  that  the  money  was  granted  for 
other  purposes  even  though  it  releases 
other  school  moneys  for  busing  The  law 
was  violated  in  principle,  the  busing  was 
accomplished,  and  congressional  intent 
was  ignored.  This  is  typical  of  the  type 
administration  you  can  expect  from  Mr. 
Howe  when  educational  policies  are  dic- 
tated from  Washington. 

I  was  plea.scd  to  note,  during  this  in- 
tervening couple  of  weeks,  when  so  much 
interest  has  been  focused  on  this  prob- 
lem and  on  this  particular  bill,  that  the 
administration  has  seen  fit  to  take  cer- 
tain functions  away  from  Mr.  Howe  and 
to  put  them  elsewhere.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  this. 

Because  of  recurring  problems  within 
the  present  law.  even  supporters  of  some 
Federal  assistance  to  our  elementary  and 
sccondai-y  school  .systems  have  developed 
second  thoughts  about  the  act.  pnmaiiiy 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  be- 
ing administered.  Feu  have  any  desire 
to  see  the  Federal  Government  get  in- 
volved in  local  school  board  decision- 
making, but  title  III  permits  it.  These 
same  worried  supporters  who  clearly  see 
a  danger  to  local  schools  in  the  present 
act  are  in  turn  beset  by  the  most  funda- 
mental questioninti  of  the  pre.sent  act 
by  those  who  would  normally  be  found 
supporting  it — school  boards,  school  su- 
perintendents, and  teachers.  They  do  so 
for  the  most  natural  of  reason;; — too 
much  complicated  paperwork,  too  lim- 
ited categories  of  assistance,  and  delay 
and  more  delay  in  approvals.  These  edu- 
cators are  finding  they  .spend  too  much 
time  on  paperwork  and  too  little  on 
teaching. 

Educators  who  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  block- 
grant  approach,  as  contrasted  with  the 
present  categorical-grant  approach,  re- 
quiring local  school  problems  to  be 
squeezed  into  a  precut  HEW  mold  with- 
out regard  either  to  the  individual  local 
problem  or  to  its  priority  in  relation  to 
the  local  school  needs  This  straitjacket 
grows  increasingly  restrictive  and  frus- 
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trating  to  State  and  local  school  admin- 
istrators. They  are  being  forced  to  sup- 
port the  concept  of  Federal  assistance 
and  then  forced  to  work  within  a  Federal 
a.ssistance  program  which  restricts  their 
problem-solving  ability,  and  forces  them 
to  plan  in  a  limited  categorical  alley  in- 
stead of  a  broad  overall  basis,  and  which 
bewilders  them  with  its  bureaucratic 
maze.  They  see  their  hopes  for  meaning- 
ful a.ssistance  swallowed  up  by  a  Federal 
frankenstein  insensitive  to  their  indi- 
vidual .school  problems. 

Naturally,  the.se  educators  do  not  like 
it  They  freely  have  given  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  prior  to  this  last  month— and  I 
emphasize  that — showing  their  support 
for  the  new  approach  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QuieI. 

Tlie  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  not 
the  complex  document  its  opponents 
cha;i;e  It  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
It  IS  .somethint;  I  have  heard  many  Mem- 
ber.- of  this  House  talk  about  for  a  good 
many  years.  When  tluy  talk  about  Fed- 
eral as.sistance  to  education  they  say, 
AH  this  money  comes  from  home;  now 
we  ouaht  to  send  some  of  it  back  without 
controls  attached." 

How  could  we  ser.d  it  back  in  a  better 
fashion  than  to  send  it  back  in  a  lump 
sum  to  the  State  school  administrators 
who  administer  the  State  school  pro- 
grams.^ 

This  is  all.  simply  stated,  that  the 
Quir  amendment  attempts  to  do.  It  will 
proMde  a  block  grant  to  each  State  based 
on  the  number  of  .school-age  children 
a:.d  the  averai-'e  iJeiscnal  income  in  the 
State  This  will  generally  favor  the  lower 
income  States,  those  needing  the  most 
help. 

The  current  title  I  formula  scatters 
money  over  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
Nations  .school  districts,  including  the 
wealthiest  m  the  country.  There  is  little 
effort  to  particularly  channel  assistance 
to  school  riistrict,s  with  a  lower  tax  sup- 
part  base  and  a  proportionately  larger 
number  of  schoolchildren,  factors  which 
are  sure  to  lower  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion available  to  the  children. 

So  many  examples  of  the  inequities 
inherent  in  the  present  formula  have 
been  publicized  that  we  are  all  aware  of 
them  I  was  made  aware  of  how  little 
Ohio  is  getting  per  child  under  title  I 
just  this  week  by  the  very  able  gentle- 
man I'rom  Ohio.  Concre.s.sman  Ayres. 
when  he  jxiinted  out  that  in  our  great 
State  of  Ohio  we  get  only  $223.18  per 
child,  whereas  in  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  they  get  $393.14  per  child. 

I  wonder  how  this  came  about?  I  do 
not  know  how  this  came  about  but  I  do 
know  that  the  formula  under  which  title 
I  funds  are  distributed  is  basically  unfair. 

Rather  than  to  attempt  to  remove 
these  present  distribution  inequities,  the 
administration  and  its  supporters  have 
chosen  instead  to  throw  up  a  smoke- 
screen of  false  charges  against  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  QuieI .  They  have  said 
that  States  will  get  less  money  under  the 
Quie  amendment,  but  the  amendment 
provides  that  no  State — no  State — can 


receive  less  in  1969,  the  first  year  it  will 
be  effective,  than  it  will  receive  in  1968. 
They  have  said  cities  and  educationally 
deprived  children  in  poor  rural  areas 
will  receive  less,  but  the  amendment  re- 
quires— the  amendment  requires — that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  money  received 
by  each  State  be  specifically  used  for 
such  children.  Additionally,  up  to  93  per- 
cent of  the  money  can  be  so  used,  a 
higher  percentage  than  is  possible  under 
the  present  act.  They  have  even  caught 
themselves  in  their  own  swinging  door, 
charging  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Quie 
amendment  makes  it  easier  to  evade  civil 
rights  guidelines,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  it  will  be  rougher  on  States  charged 
with  discrimination  because  it  will  per- 
mit the  denial  of  funds  to  an  entire  State 
when  a  single  school  is  found  to  dis- 
criminate. 

The  question  is  to  be  asked,  how  can 
both  these  arguments  be  made  by  the 
same  administration,  or  is  the  adminis- 
tration merely  becoming  hysterical. 
charging  one  thing  to  one  group  and  the 
opposite  to  another  group  in  the  hope 
that  in  so  confusing  the  issue  the  facts 
will  become  lost? 

The  truth  is  the  current  law  permits 
the  denial  of  funds  on  a  statewide  basis, 
even  though  that  power  has  never  been 
used,  and  the  Quie  amendment  in  no  way 
amends  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
If  it  is  approved  or  if  it  is  defeated,  it 
will  not  alter  the  enforcement  of  this 
particular  title.  They  have  charged  the 
amendment  will  eliminate  assistance  to 
children  in  private  schools  and  revive 
the  church-state  controversy  which  for 
so  many  years  held  off  Federal  assistance, 
but  this  charge  has  been  laid  to  rest. 
The  Quie  amendment  will  use  exactly  the 
same  procedure  as  the  present  act.  which 
requires  State  and  local  school  officials  to 
provide  equitably  for  such  students  and 
involves  no  commingling  of  State  and 
Federal  funds  in  administering  the  act. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  actually  enlarges 
areas  of  assistance  available  to  students 
in  private  schools. 

These,  then,  are  the  ma,ior  adminis- 
tration charges  thrown  wildly  at  this 
proposed  amendment.  By  throwing  such 
inconsistent  and  inaccurate  charges  at 
the  amendment  with  the  recklessness 
that  it  has,  the  administration  has 
caused  Members  who  do  not  vigorously 
support  Federal  assistance  to  education 
to  wonder  whether  the  Quie  amendment 
is  not  really  the  only  sound  approach  to 
the  problem  of  giving  financial  assistance 
to  schools  without  Federal  control. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AYRES.  First,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  very 
profound  and  thoughtful  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  pinpointed  the  real  issue 
in  this  legislation;  that  is,  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  permit  the  State 
authorities  to  have  more  authority  over 
moneys  given  to  them  and  sent  back  to 
them,  as  he  points  out,  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  church-state  issue  had 
been  raised  not  by  the  gentleman  from 


Minnesota — we  will  get  into  that  later — 
but  that  it  had  been  mentioned,  and  I 
wondered,  considering  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  gentleman  has  gone  into 
this  question  in  his  position  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Office  of  Education  to  his  knowledge  has 
ever  presented  any  dollar  figure  as  to 
how  much  money  under  this  bill  actually 
went  into  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  have 
the  answer  to  the  question.  This  is  a 
question  that  could  probably  be  answered 
by  someone  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  we  have  been  attempting  to 
get  such  a  dollar  volume  figure  from  the 
Office  of  Education  and  it  has  not  been 
forthcomin,g.  That  leads  me  to  believe 
that  they  actually  do  not  know  what  the 
dollar  volume  amount  involved  is  and 
many  of  these  statements  and  charges 
that  have  been  made  regarding  the  Quie 
amendment,  stating  that  it  would  scuttle 
this  and  would  create  a  financial  hard- 
ship on  our  private  sector,  is  just  that— 
propaganda. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Madden"!. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  25  years'  service  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  that  was  passed  for 
the  permanent  benefit  and  economical 
advancement  of  millions  of  our  youths 
was  the  general  aid  to  education  bill. 
This  legislation  was  passed  during  the 
89th  Congress  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  back  about  15 
years  ago  when  we  had  a  Federal  educa- 
tion bill  pending  designed  to  help  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  children  and  stu- 
dents throughout  America.  We  debated 
that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  3 
days — and  it  looked  as  though  we  were 
finally  going  to  get  an  education  bill. 
However,  on  the  second  day  of  debate 
there  were  four  Members  of  this  body. 
opponents  of  the  bill,  who  went  back 
there  to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  and 
engaged  in  a  private  conference.  Through 
a  trick  of  parliamentarj'  procedure,  a 
motion  was  made  by  one  of  them  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause.  This  pro- 
cedure, if  successful,  would  kill  the  legis- 
lation. We  lost  on  a  rollcall  by  four  votes. 
.\  switch  of  three  votes  and  the  youth  of 
America  could  have  had  a  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  almost  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  chil- 
dren who  have  been  denied  an  education 
during  that  period  of  time,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  those  four  votes  which  defeated 
that  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  well-financed 
effort,  judging  from  the  propaganda 
that  is  being  circulated  over  the  Nation 
against  this  bill — in  order  to  again  deter 
progress  insofar  as  educating  millions  of 
American  children  throughout  the  Na- 
tion is  concerned.  It  is  the  same,  identi- 
cal type  of  attack  that  was  made  upon  a 
similar  bill  in  the  83d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
then  leaders  of  that  Congress  contrib- 
uted more  to  make  that  Congress  a  one- 
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term  Congress  for  the  Republican  Party 
than  an>-  action  their  party  took  in  that 
session.  Of  course,  durini?  the  80th  Re- 
publican Congress  in  1947-48  when  the 
leaders  opposed  progress  on  education, 
social  security  expansion,  housing,  and  so 
forth  they  helped  elect  President  Harry 
Truman  and  a  Democractic  Congress  in 
Novfmber  1948 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the  people  on 
the  left  side  of  the  aisle  are  on  their  way 
to  repeating  what  happened  in  the  80th 
and  83d  Congresses 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a  list  here,  that  I 
wi.sh  to  incorporate  with  my  remarks,  of 
a  number  of  the  leading  schools,  univer- 
sities, ar.d  educational  societies  in  Amer- 
ica. They  support  the  extention  of  this 
legislation  and  oppose  the  Quie  amend- 
ment 

I  believe  they  are  more  experienced, 
equipped,  and  qualified  to  gaee  real, 
practical  progress  to  advance  education 
for  the  youth  of  this  country 

Mr  Speaker,  they  are  the  National 
Education  Association.  US.  Catholic 
Conference.  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. National  Congress  of  Parents  & 
Teachers,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil. Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom, 
Agudath  Israel  of  America  Organization. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO;  Jaines  E.  Allen,  Jr  commissioner 
of  education.  New  York  State:  Dr.  Ralph 
Dailard.  superintendent  of  San  Diego 
City  Schools:  Dr.  Sidney  P  Marland.  Jr.. 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Pitts- 
burgh Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan,  superin- 
tendent nf  New  York  City  pub'.ic  schools: 
Dr  Melvin  W  Barnes,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Portland,  Orrg  :  Dr.  Harold 
Sp.eais.  superintendent  of  schools,  San 
P!a!".cisci:  Richard  H  Goodman,  execu- 
tive secretary.  New  England  School  De- 
velopment Council:  and  Robert  H  Mar- 
den,  dirt cr or.  BRIDGE  project  of  New 
England  School  Development  Council. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Also  Dr  Theodore  R  Sizer.  dean. 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
Cambridge.  Mass.;  Dr  Wilham  H. 
Ohrtnberger.  superintendent  of  public 
.schools.  Boston.  Mass.;  Dr.  John  B. 
Davis.  Jr .  superintendent  of  schools, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Dr  Richardson 
Dilworth.  president,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Philadelphia:  Dr.  Joseph 
Munch,  superintendent  of  schools.  Buf- 
falo. N  Y  ,  Dr  Jaraes  A.  Hazlett.  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Kansas  City.  Mo.: 
Dr.  E.  C.  Stimbert.  superintendent  of 
schools,  Memphis,  Tenn.:  Dr.  Robert  B. 
P'rench.  superintendent  of  schools,  Day- 
ton. Ohij.  Ernest  Stapleton.  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools.  Albuquerque. 
N  Mex  :  Dr,  James  Hazlett,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Kansas  City.  Mo,:  Fred 
Breit  deputy  superintendent  of  schools. 
Seattle.  Wash  .  Hugh  Calkins,  member 
of  Cleveland  School  Board:  and  a  num- 
ber of  others 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  incorporate  with  my  remarks  this  list 
of  indi\iduals  and  organizations,  to- 
gether with  their  remarks  where  they 
oppose  destroying  the  great  progress  we 
made  to  educating  additional  millions 
of  Amencan  youth 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Educmoks    Spe,\k    Out    Against    SUBSTrrtTE 

TO    ELEMENT.\RY    .*ND    SECOND.Miy    EDUCATION 

Act 

National  Education  Association.  April  24. 
1967:  "It  I  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act|  attacked  the  most  critical 
problems  of  Inst  iictlon  !n  a  politically  fea- 
sible manner,  e.Tectlvely  bypassing  the  emo- 
tional and  legal  issue  of  church-state  separa- 
tion .  NEA  testified  In  its  behalf  during 
the  recent  heiirings  and  Is  committed  to  Its 
support   ■ 

National  Education  Association.  May  2. 
ly67  NEA  believes  that  there  Is  no  accept- 
able substitute  for  H,R.  7819  before  the 
Congress  " 

US.  Catholic  Conference.  May  5  1967  We 
remain  convinced  the  amended  bill  (HR 
8983 »  falls  altogether  to  provide  adequate 
assurances  to  protect  the  rights  of  children 
in   private  schools  " 

American  Council  on  Education.  May  3. 
1967:  "la  the  case  of  acts  as  important  as 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.^ct — the  product  of  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  dedicated  legislators  .  .  .  We  believe 
strongly  that  If  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional committees  are  considering  substitute 
legislation,  that  legislation  should  be  intro- 
duced prior  to  the  opening  of  hearings  so 
that  witnesses  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
testify  on  the  nirrils  and  demerits  of  both 
the  legislation  before  the  committee  a.id  any 
proposed  lubstltute" 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teacher?. 
April  27.  ie67:  "We  In  the  National  PTA 
have  long  looked  forward  to  general  federal 
aid  to  public  education.  Neverthele.=  s.  we  .ire 
deeply  concerned  that  a  proposal  for  gen- 
eri.l  aid  to  educntion  may  be  bubstituted  for 
the  present  federal  aid  program  v.  iihout  an 
oppMri unity  for  public  discussion  a:;d  pu'sUc 
testimony." 

AFL  CIO  Executive  Council.  M.iy  8.  1967: 
"The  .'\Fl^CIO  Executive  Council  Is  cleter- 
mli'?d  ihat  the  srent  educational  gams 
achieved  by  the  89th  Congress  not  be  de- 
stroyed In  playing  politics  with  the  edu- 
cation of  America's  youth,  the  Republican 
le.idershlp  Is  guilty  of  a  national  disservice." 

Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom.  May  1. 
1967  "CEF  has  decided  to  lend  Its  full  sup- 
port to  H  R  7819  and  have  so  advised  our 
officers  advisers  and  friends  throughout  the 
Nation  " 

.Agudath  Israel  of  America.  April  20.  1967: 
"By  giving  the  local  Stale  educational  agen- 
cies complete  discretion  over  the  use  of  these 
funds,  the  intent  of  ESEA  to  equally  help 
underprivileged  nonpvibllc  school  children 
would  probably  be  thwarted. 

James  E  Allen.  Jr..  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. New  York  State.  April  29,  1967:  "The 
momentum  achieved  under  this  Act  toward 
much  greater  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  toward  increased  innova- 
tion and  change  in  American  education  must 
not  be  lost  or  attenuated  Its  extenslor.  Is. 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance." 

Dr  Ralph  Dailard,  Superintendent  of  Snn 
Dlcgo  City  Schools.  April  26.  1967  "The  ma- 
jor titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  should  be  continued  and  fully 
funded." 

Dr  Sidney  P.  Marland.  Jr  .  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools.  Pittsburgu.  May  1.  1967: 
Any  effort  toward  general  aid  should  be  In 
addition  to.  repeat  in  addition  to.  the  present 
categorical  support,  not  Instead  of  When 
Federal  funds  are  available  at  some  future 
date  in  quantities  sufficient  to  justify  non- 
categorlcal  distribution,  over  and  above 
present  categorical  needs,  we  would  strongly 
encourage  such  aid." 

Dr   Bernard  E   Ekjnovan.  Superintendent  of 
New  York  City  Public  Schools.  April  26.  1967 
■Administratively,  these  changes  (under  any 
of  the  proposed  substitutes!  would  throw  the 


present  federal  assistance  programs  into 
chaos  It  would  change  all  the  current  rules 
and  upset  patterns  of  successful  innovation 
and  service  begun  In  the  past  two  years  ' 

Dr.  Melvin  W  Barnes.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Portland,  Oregon.  May  1.  1967  "i 
oppose  the  Quie  amendment  because  educa- 
tional affairs  in  Oregon  are  not  yet  ready  to 
accommodate  such  changes  in  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  For  the 
present  I  believe  we  should  stay  with  the 
legislation  as  It  stands." 

Dr.  Harold  Spears,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  San  Francisco,  May  2  1967:  "Urge 
opposition  to  the  Quie  amendment  to  ESEA 
and  other  Federal  education  program.s  in 
order  to  avoid  disruption  or  delay  In  operat- 
ing Fall  1937  projects  Eirly  authorization 
needed  to  insure  efficient  planning  and  con- 
duct. Suggest  any  proposed  changes  be 
studied  for  possible  future  legislation  but 
schools  need  immediate  approval  to  pro- 
ceed with  Fall  term  programs." 

Richard  H  Goodman.  Executive  Secretary 
New  England  School  Development  Council 
and  Robert  H.  Marden,  Director,  BRIDGE 
Project  of  New  England  School  Development 
Council,  Cambridge.  May  3,  1967:  "It  is  im- 
perative that  the  gains  secured  by  public  and 
private  school  pupils  under  89-10  should  be 
maintained —and  indeed  Improved  upon — if 
changes  are  to  be  mode  Therefore,  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  this  Influential  group  of  super- 
intendents that  they  oppose  passage  of  the 
Quie  Amendment  at  this  time." 

Dr  Theodore  R  Sizer.  Dean,  Harvard 
Gradunte  School  of  Educnticn.  Cam'^^ridge, 
May  4.  1967  "The  HoU'=e  Republican  alterna- 
tive to  the  continuation  of  the  Eleme.itiry 
and  Secondarv  Education  Act  as  presently 
constituted  should  be  defeated.  Impro, Ing 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  i=  a 
national  problem  and  at  this  time  sliould  ^e 
administered  on  a  national  basis.  The  com- 
mitment of  the  states  to  equal  opportunity, 
and  their  cipjcities  to  administer  a  hlgli  and 
complex  program,  viry  too  greatly  to  insure 
that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  will  be  ful- 
filled.' 

Dr.  William  H.  Ohrenberger,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools.  Boston.  May  5.  1967: 
"The  Boston  School  Committee  and  the 
Superintendent  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  passage  of  an  Education  Bill  We  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  support  H  R,  7819  as  this 
is  best  suited  for  the  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged children  In  Boston,  We  hope  you 
v.-ill  oppose  any  substitute  proposals  as  such 
pVoposals  will  not  put  the  money  where  It  Is 
most  sorely  needed  ' 

Dr.  John  B,  Davis,  Jr  ,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Minneapolis,  May  2.  1967:  "Fortu- 
nately, federal  aid  programs  have  been  effec- 
tive under  N.D.E.A.,  'Vocational  Education 
and  the  ESEA.  These  categorical  aids  have 
permitted  us  to  concentrate  on  specific  cur- 
riculum areas  or  on  the  specific  health  and 
education  needs  of  students  ...  I  do  not 
feel  this  Bill  |  the  Quie  bill)  has  sufficient 
provisions  to  meet  the  intensive  needs  of 
urban  education  " 

Dr  RIchard.son  Dilworth.  President.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  Pliiladelphia.  May  8. 
1967  "With  greater  strength,  I  urge  you  to 
oppose  enactment  of  so-called  'Quie  .Amend- 
ment' H  R  8983.  which  is  In  every  respect  a 
regressive  measure  as  regards  Federal  aid  to 
education,  especially  in  our  city  and  other 
urban  areas," 

Dr.  Joseph  Manch,  Superintendent  of 
S?hools.  Buffalo.  New  York.  May  8.  1967 
■  Wish  to  record  unalterable  opposition  to 
H  R.  7477.  Quie  proposal  would  Imperil  all 
present  and  projected  E3E.A  services  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children  In  Buffalo' 

Dr  James  A.  Hazlett  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  May  5.  1967 
"Kansas  City.  Mls.sourl.  Schools  have  bene- 
fited greatly  under  the  ESEA  Act  We  urge 
you  vote  for  the  extension  of  ESEA  with- 
out any  cuts  in  appropriations  and  permit 
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programs  just  getting  started  to  move  ahead. 
Any  substitute  proposals  at  this  time  would 
Jeopardize  what  has  been  started." 

Dr  E  C  Stimbert,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Mempliis.  Tennessee.  May  5.  1967: 
"School  districts  with  high  concentrations 
of  children  from  poor  families  have  received 
their  greatest  direct  financial  support  under 
ESEA.  Substitute  proposals  will  do  major 
harm  to  tne^e  districts." 

Dr  Robert  B  French.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Dayton.  Ohio.  May  8.  1967:  "Urgent 
you  support  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation -Act.  as  proposed  In  H.R.  7819.  Pro- 
posed amendments  we  think  will  create  end- 
less confusion," 

Ernest  Stapleton.  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  .Albuquerque.  New  Mexico.  March 
9.  1967  (Congressional  hearing)  :  "Public  Law 
89-10  has  been  a  tremendous  program  for  the 
Albuquerque  district," 

Dr  James  Hazlett,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  March  9. 
1967  (Congressional  hearing)  :  "I  would  agree 
that  there  would  not  be  the  emphasis  on 
educating  the  disadvantaged,  under  a  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  program." 

Fred  Breit.  Deputy  Superintendent.  Se- 
attle. Washington.  March  9.  1967  (Congres- 
sional hearing)  :  "If  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  Is  now  going  into  Title  I  came  as 
general  aid,  I  doubt  that  you  would  get  the 
same  degree  of  concentration.  It  probably 
would  be  spread  over  a  wider  area." 

Hugh  Cilklns.  Member  of  Cleveland  School 
Board  i  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post).  May  9.  1967:  "The  bipartisan  ma- 
jority which  enacted  ESEA  of  1965  was  far- 
sighted,  courageous  and  correct  in  Its  ap- 
praisal of  the  final  priority  for  Federal  sup- 
port to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Let  not  that  decision  be  hastily  abandoned." 

E  Craig  Brandentaerg.  General  Secretary, 
Board  of  Christian  Education.  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church:  Carman  Hunter, 
Director.  Department  of  Christian  Education, 
Episc(ip<il  Church;  Charles  K.  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary General.  Division  of  Parish  Education, 
United  Presbyterian  Church;  Edward  A. 
Powers.  General  Secretary.  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education.  United  Church  of  Christ, 
April  29.  1967:  "Alarmed  at  efforts  by  Com- 
mittee Minority  to  substantially  change  Ele- 
mentiiry  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
ESEA  has  made  Important  contributions  to 
education  and  we  suppwrt  its  continuance  In 
present  form." 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  with 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Cri- 
terion, a  nationwide  newspaper  that  af- 
fects the  State  of  Indiana  particularly. 
Other  States  are  in  a  similar  position  as 
Indiana. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
I  Prom  the   Criterion.   May  5,    1967) 
Education   Bill 

What  happens  In  the  legislative  battle  Is 
of  prime  concern  to  every  parent  with  chil- 
dren attending  nonpublic  schools. 

The  Quie  substitute— or  amendment  as 
some  still  are  calling  it — would  jeopardize 
every  cent  of  Federal  aid  that  Is  presently 
being  used  in  behalf  of  non-public  school 
children 

What  Mr  Quie  and  his  colleagues  want 
Is  to  hand  the  states  control  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  education  funds  by  giv- 
ing the  aid  to  the  states  In  lump  sums.  In 
contrast  to  the  present  system  of  allotting 
funds  for  Individual  programs. 

Only  through  the  individual  programs 
have  non-public  school  children  been  able 
to  benefit  In  any  wav.  shape  or  form  from 
federal  funds. 


The  simple  fact  Is  that  33  states — includ- 
ing Indiana — have  constitutions  which  spe- 
cifically outlaw  aid  to  non-public  schools 
These  states  are  forbidden  to  give  assistance 
to  any  but  public  school  systems  and  public 
school  pupils.  Now  the  Quie  bill  would  turn 
over  all  federal  funds  to  be  administered  un- 
der such  prohibitions. 

When  opposition  began  to  stiffen  against 
his  bill.  Rep.  Quie  rejected  the  idea  that  pri- 
vate schools  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold 
He  insisted  that  such  schools — if  their  state 
denied  funds — could  ask  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner of  education  to  petition  the  individual 
state  to  arrange  for  such  aid  on  an  equitable 
basis.  Now  wouldn't  that  be  a  neat  bureau- 
cratic tangle  for  any  nonpublic  school  pupil 
to  get  lost  in? 

The  truth  is  that  Quie  has  been  reacting  to 
the  opposition  to  his  bill,  and  he  has  re- 
written it  three  times — at  last  count — in  an 
effort  to  appease  critics.  But  it  still  is  vaguely 
worded  and  subject  to  all  sorts  of  interpre- 
tations on  the  part  of  both  the  states  and 
educators. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  the  administration  is  seeking  to 
extend  for  another  two  years  came  into  being 
in  the  first  place  because  states  either  could 
not  or  would  not  consider  the  needs  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  special  children — private 
school  pupils,  the  handicapped,  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  and  the  children  of  slum 
and  backwoods  schools  that  were  neither 
equipped  nor  staffed  to  educate  them  prop- 
erly. 

Now  the  Quie  bill  is  poised  to  torpedo 
that  enlightened  understanding  and  the  sub- 
sequent aid  that  has  been  given  to  problem 
areas  In  education. 

Without  delay,  parents  of  non-public 
school  children  should  inform  their  respec- 
tive representatives  and  the  two  Indiana 
Senators  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  Quie 
bill  and  are  In  favor  of  the  administration 
proposal,  House  Resolution  7819. 

Federal  assistance  to  private  school  stu- 
dents is  little  enough.  But  even  that  little 
helps  and  in  due  course  will  increase  unless 
the  Quia  amendment  succeeds  in  setting 
back  the  clock. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
my  oflSce  a  report  from  General  Hershey 
on  the  number  of  draftees  who  were  sent 
back  home  during  World  War  11  because 
they  were  educationally  deficient  and 
could  not  qualify  as  privates  in  ti>e  Army 
or  as  third-class  seamen  in  the  (Navy. 

It  is  astoimding  to  see  the  draft  re- 
jectee breakdown  of  the  50  Statefe.  There 
are  some  States  where  as  mai^y  as  33 
out  of  100  boys  could  not  read  or  write 
and  they  were  rejected  and  sent  home  as 
unqualified  to  serve  their  country. 

There  were  about  10  States  wFtaj;^  be- 
tween 25  and  33  out  of  100  were  sent 
home  because  they  could  not  read  or 
write. 

There  are  some  States  that  were  as 
low  as  4  percent — about  15  States  ranged 
between  20  to  33  percent  in  rejected  il- 
literate draftees.  The  opposition  amend- 
ments to  the  present  bill  would  again 
abolish  equality  for  all  American  boys 
and  girls  to  enjoy  the  right  and  privilege 
to  receive  educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Quie  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  did 
not  include  the  endorsement  of  the  Quie 
amendment  by  the  State  superintendent 


of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Indiana. 

I  might  just  read  a  letter  from  him 
dated  April  27.  1967.  which  is  addressed 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Quie]  on  the  subject  of  his  amendment 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act. 

It  i.s  as  follows : 

State  of  Indiana. 
Departme.vt  of  Public  Instruction. 

Indianapolis.  Ind..  April  27.  1967. 
Representative  Albert  H,  Quie. 
House  of  Ri  presentatives, 
Washirigton.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Quie:  Your  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Elementary-Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  which  combines  many 
Federal  Acts  into  a  single  plan  is  supported 
by  the  Indiana  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  is  time  that  Congress  properly 
places  the  responsibility  for  administration 
of  Federal  Programs  in  the  respective  State 
Departments  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Indi- 
ana staff  is  perfectly  capable  of  properly 
administering  any  and  all  aspects  of  State 
and   Federal   Educational  Programs. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  arbitrary,  untimely 
and  dictatorial  concepts  of  Federal  educa- 
tional authorization  be  removed  from  the 
scene  of  educational  progress,  I  am  greatly 
opposed  to  Commissioner  Howe's  belief  in 
Federal  Legislation  which  identifies  the 
"State  Agency"  as  the  Governor  of  that  re- 
spective State,  Any  amendment  that  you 
offer  should  clearly  designate  the  State  Edu- 
cational Head  as  the  proper  officer  for  execu- 
tion of  the  State  plan  and  receipt  of  Federal 
funds. 

As  to  the  amount  of  funds  that  should 
be  authorized  for  implementation  of  the 
above  concepts.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  recommend  a  specific  amount  due  to  lack 
of    information   on   my   part. 

I  will  send  copies  of  my  letter  to  other 
members  of  the  House  with  the  thought  that 
States  can  regain  control  of  its  educational 
prerogatives. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Richard  D  Wells. 
State  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  I  have  just 
read  is  from  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  from  the  gentle- 
man's own  State  of  Indiana  and  raises 
the  real  issue.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  education  is  going  to  be  controlled 
in  Washington  or  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  controlled  back  home.  This  is  the  only 
issue. 

This  question  of  continued  aid  to  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  is  not  in- 
volved. Everybody  who  has  studied  the 
Quie  amendment  knows  full  well  that 
these  schools  are  adequately  protected 
and  knows  that  they  are  going  to  get  the 
same  money  in  the  future  that  they  re- 
ceived in  the  past. 

This  administration  propaganda  is 
merely  intended  to  stir  up  an  issue  that 
has  been  laid  to  rest  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  mustering  opposition  to  the  block 
grant  amendment.  I  certainly  would  not 
support  this  amendment  if  this  question 
was  being  raised  again  by  it.  We  all  have 
parents  in  our  districts  who  send  their 
children  to  private  and  parochial  schools, 
and  we  want  to  protect  their  rights  under 
existing  law  and  they  are  adequately 
protected. 

So.  this  is  merely  a  smokescreen  laid 
down  by  individuals  who  want  .o  keep 
the  control  of  education  in  Washington 
under  Mr.  Howe,  the  gentleman  whom 
the  Rules  Committee  had  to  call  before 
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It  by  special  invitation  to  find  out  how- 
he  is  setting  around  a  provision  m  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  concerning  the 
busing  of  schoolchildren  to  bring  about 
a  racial  balance  This  man  has  defied  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress,  so  what  chances 
would  some  small  school  administrator 
have  aeainst  such  a  man  when  he  arbi- 
trarily takes  an  illegal  position  against 
his  little  school? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  i.ssue  and  we 
are  at  the  crossroads  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation Are  we  to  control  our  schools  at 
home  or  is  tins  control  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  .some  Washington  bureaucrat 
vested  with  dictatorial  powers'.^ 

Granting  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  Mr  Quies,  amendment  has 
undergone  .some  perfecting  amendments 
since  he  first  submitted  it.  This  indicates 
that  he  wants  to  improve  it.  the  same 
as  the  administration  s  proposal  has  had 
many,  many  amendments  proposed  to  it 
since  it  was  introduced 

Certainly  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs  Green  1,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  would  not  be  proposing 
amendment.-,  to  the  bill  if  it  were  in  per- 
fect form  Neither  would  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, be  offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
If  it  were  in  perfect  form  So  why  not  the 
gentleman  from  Minne.sota  Mr  Quie  I '' 
Why  not  perfect  his  amendment '  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  that 

We  want  all  the  po.ssible  safeguards  in 
this  legislation  that  we  can  get.  and  I.  for 
one.  prefer  control  of  education  back 
home  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr 
Howe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time, 

I  move  the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 
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Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
t.v.it  th.>  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  tb.e  bill  'HR  7819'  to  strengthen 
and  improve  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementHiy  and  secondary  education  by 
extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  in  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program  by 
providing  a.vsistance  tor  comprehensive 
educational  planning  and  by  improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped: to  Improve  authority  for  a.sslst- 
ance  to  .schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  area.s  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster: and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEr  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordincly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R  7819.  with  Mr 
Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  tlie  rule,  tae 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr  Perkins] 
will  be  recognized  for  I'j  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  AyresI  will 
be  recogriized  for  1'2  hours 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 
i  After  counting,!  One  hundred  and  one 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Perkins!  is  recognized. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
brings  before  the  Committee  today  H.R. 
7819.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967,  which 
extends  existing  laws,  the  Elemeniaiy 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  im- 
pacted areas  legislation  through  fiscal 
year  1969. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  legislation 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota — legislation  in  the  form 
of  the  so-called  Quie  amendment  or  Quie 
substitute  We  have  the  first  substitute. 
HR  7477.  which  wa.s  introduced  on 
March  20.  1967.  at  a  time  when  we  had 
commenced  the  markup  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  this  was  our  first  knowledge  of 
his  proposal  Then  we  have  a  second  sub- 
stitute, printed  on  page  91  of  the  com- 
mittee report  this  year,  in  the  minority 
views.  Then  we  have  the  Quie  3  substi- 
tute, HR  8983;  then  we  have  Quie  4, 
which  appears  In  the  Record  under  date 
of  April  26,  1967,  on  page  10828 

It  has  been  most  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  the  so-called  Quie  substitutes  It  is 
more  or  less  like  boxing  with  ones 
shadow  One  takes  aim.  and  about  the 
time  he  feels  he  is  going  to  make  con- 
tact with  substance,  he  strikes  firmly, 
but  another  substitute  appears  in  its 
place. 

The  committee  bill  that  we  have 
brought  before  the  Hou.sc  today  deserves 
the  support,  m  my  judgment,  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  It  took  us  a  long 
time  to  work  out  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill.  This  is  not  a 
■Johnny  come  lately"  matter  of  legisla- 
tion. It  has  not  been  whipped  up  on 
short  notice 

This  is  the  result  of  long  years  of 
patient  work  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress lay  group,  educators,  and  educa- 
tional organizations  We  tried  for  many 
years  the  general  aid  approach,  or  the 
so-called  block  grant  approach.  In  the 
committee  and  In  bills  we  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  For  nearly  a  genera- 
tion we  tried  the  so-called  block  grant 
approach  and  failed  Our  Republican 
colleagues  were  always  critical  of  our 
efforts.  In  their  carefully  written  reports 
objecting  to  our  efforts,  they  contended 
we  were  trying  to  scatter  the  funds  in 
such  a  way  that  they  would  be  wasted. 

They  said  we  were  not  selecting  the 
specific  target  areas  of  our  country  which 
were  most  in  need  of  financial  support 


from  the  Federal  Government.  This  was 
the  argument  they  made  ai^ainst  the 
school  construction  bill  in  1960. 

They  made  the  same  ai  gument  in  1961 
agairrst  the  emergency  construction  bill 
we  brought  on  the  floor   I  quote: 

This  bill  alms  at  no  emergency,  provides 
no  speclflc  remedies,  and  it  m.^kes  no  attempt 
to  define  particular  needs 

After  a  long  series  of  defeats  and 
trials  and  errors,  we  decided  to  take  the 
approach  suggested  by  our  Republican 
friends  We  tried  tiie  categorical  method 
that  had  been  used  m  the  National  De- 
fen.se  Education  Act  of  1958  and  the  im- 
pacted aid  program. 

Using  the  categorical  approach,  with 
aid  directed  to  specific  needs,  we  were 
able  to  pass  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965 

Now  listen  to  this:  The  minority  re- 
port on  that  1965  bill  is  most  interesting 
Signed  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  Quie)  among  others,  we  were 
most  vigorously  criticized  for  trying  to 
pass  a  "thinly  veiled"  general  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill. 

I  just  want  to  read  one  paracraph  I 
refer  Members  to  the  report  dated  March 
8,  1965,  Report  No.  143,  page  78. 

I  quote: 

It  IS  a  complete  misnomer,  therefore,  to 
label  this  bill  as  one  for  Impoverished  and 
neglected  children  Whether  the  bill  merits 
support  or  not  Is  beside  the  point  The  true 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize  general 
aid  without  regard  to  need   •    '    • 

That  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota IMr  Quie  I.  said  in  1965  about 
the  present  bill  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. 

The  amendments  of  1966  were  opposed 
by  some  of  our  Republican  colleagues, 
including  the  gentleman  from  Mituie- 
sota  IMr,  QlieI,  again  on  the  basis  that 
we  were  passing  a  general  aid  bill  I 
refer  Members  to  that  report 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  during  the  hearings  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr  Qvie: 
refer  to  the  so-called  block  grant  ap- 
proach. Our  hearings  did  reveal  some 
sentiment  for  a  t;eneral  Federal  aid  bill. 
but  the  issue  was  discussed  not  in  terms 
of  general  aid  as  a  substitute  for  exlstins 
categorical  aid.  or  in  the  context  of  a 
general  aid  bill  this  year  or  next,  but 
rather  as  a  hoped-for  program,  as  some- 
thing to  be  worked  out  in  the  future 
when  world  conditions  have  improved. 

There  is  not  one  sentence  in  those  two 
volumes  of  hearings  where  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr  QriEl  ever 
indicated  that  he  had  such  a  substitute 
in  his  mind  There  is  no  earthly  evidence 
on  that  substitute. 

We  did  discuss  categorical  versus  gen- 
eral aid  in  general  terms  I  will  put  a  lot 
of  tho.se  excerpts  in  the  Record  with  my 
remarks,  to  let  the  Members  of  this  body 
make  their  own  determinations  on  the 
hearings,  that  there  were  not  any  hear- 
ings on  ttieQuie  bill. 

The  record  Indicates  that  educators 
feel  that  by  and  large  we  should  con- 
tinue with  our  present  program  of  con- 
centrating on  the  needy  school  districts 
of  this  country.  These  are  the  disadvan- 
taged areas  which  Congress  has  recog- 
nized as  making  up  the  greatest  obstacle 
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to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Nation, 

Unless  we  want  to  throw  away  the 
money  we  have  already  spent  and  ignore 
the  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  Nation, 
we  must  get  this  job  done  and  enact  H.R. 
7819  substantially  as  it  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
As  I  stated,  we  were  marking  up  the 
committee  bill  when  we  first  heard  talk 
of  the  substitute.  There  is  simply  too 
much  at  stake  here  for  us  to  go  charging 
off  in  a  new  direction,  even  in  a  direction 
that  many  of  us  have  been  looking  for 
for  a  long  time. 

Earlier  this  year  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Congressman  Quie,  and  I 
discussed  the  general  aid  approach,  and 
I  firmly  committed  myself  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  that  subject  later  in  1967.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  mention  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pending  bill,  which  is,  by 
and  large,  a  vehicle  for  extending  the 
present  aid  program.  When  world  condi- 
tions permit  I.  too.  would  like  to  see  us 
move  in  that  direction,  but  that  must  be 
a  new  program  on  top  of  and  in  addition 
to  the  categorical  aid  program  on  which 
we  embarked  in  1965.  To  abandon  cate- 
gorical aid  now  and  abruptly  switch  to 
general  aid  would  be  the  height  of  reck- 
lessness. 

This  substitute  which  bears  the  name 
of  Congressman  Quie  would  dilute,  cut 
back,  and  in  many  Instances  provide  no 
funds  at  all  for  the  needy  school  dis- 
tricts. This  I  submit  would  be  not  only 
unwise  but  wasteful.  It  writes  off  all  of 
the  investment  we  have  made  heretofore 
in  laying  foundations  for  the  present 
program,  which  is  only  now  becoming 
operational.  This  is  waste  which  this 
Congress  ought  not  to  countenance.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  our  first  concern 
would  be  to  concentrate  in  the  area  of 
the  educationally  deprived  and  get  this 
job  done  so  that  we  can  eliminate  the 
need  for  compensatory  education. 

The  feeling  among  school  people — and 
I  want  to  repeat  this — the  feeling  among 
school  people  on  the  record  as  reflected 
in  their  testimony  before  the  committee 
seems  to  be  that  with  the  limited  amount 
of  money  now  being  apiMopriated  for  ed- 
ucation in  this  country  we  should  con- 
tinue to  zero  in  on  the  targets  of  real 
need.  I  want  to  put  the  statements  of 
the  leading  educators  in  the  Record  that 
will  verify  this  fact.  I  know  a  lot  of  wit- 
nes.ses  came  in  with  prepared  statements 
supporting  general  aid,  but  with  six  or 
eight  .school  administrators  around  the 
table,  when  you  asked  them  if  the  funds 
were  being  utilized  wi.sely  and  if  they  felt 
that  this  was  the  best  course  to  take 
with  the  limited  amount  of  funds,  they 
invariably  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  without 
exception  approved  the  categorical  ap- 
p:oach.  However,  you  will  be  the  judges 
of  it  I  want  to  put  a  lot  of  those  state- 
ments in  the  Record  here  from  leading 
educators  throughout  this  Nation  today. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  real  need 
and  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $5 
billion  would  be  necessary  from  the  Fed- 
eral level,  that  is,  from  the  general  aid 
approach,  to  reach  the  disadvantaged 
through  the  so-called  block  grant  ap- 
proach to  the  same  extent  that  educa- 
tionally   deprived    school    districts    are 


now  being  funded.  We  need  today  in  the 
intercity  and  rural  areas  where  adequate 
resources  are  lacking  100,000  classrooms 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5  billion  to  elim- 
inate firetraps  and  poor  buildings.  This 
is  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  educa- 
tors who  would  like  to  see  us,  when  world 
conditions  permit,  build  on  top  of  their 
present  categorical  approach  and  go  to 
general  aid  but  who  with  limited  funds 
urge  we  stay  with  the  limited  approach 
at  the  present  time: 

Digest  of  Testimony  Before  House  Com- 
mittee ON  Education  and  U^BOR  Relating 
To  Aid  to  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education 

mr,  andrew  j,  biemiller.  afl^cio 
Summary:   Categorical  approach  is  wisest 

Testimony 
Chairman  Perkins.  Would  you  feel  if  we 
undertook  to  substitute  the  general  aid  ap- 
proach and  get  away  from  the  categorical 
approach  In  this  legislation  that  we  would 
have  real  problems  in  getting  the  bill 
enacted? 

Mr,  BiEMiLLER.  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  the  Congress  hav- 
ing tried  or  rather  I  should  say  the  educa- 
tion committees  of  both  Houses  and  hav- 
ing tried  general  aid  bills  for  many  years 
and  having  them  defeated  for  a  combina- 
tion of  reasons  which  were  quite  under- 
standable when  you  analyze  the  voting  hab- 
its and  the  backgrounds  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress,  that  the  Congress  has  been 
very  wise  Indeed  to  have  turned  to  the  cate- 
gorical approach.  (P.  1353.) 

MR,  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

Summary:  General  aid  would  not  pass 
the  Congress. 

Testimony 

Mr.  BiEMiLLER.  I  stated  earlier  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  chairman  that  for 
whatever  my  opinion  Is  worth.  I  still  think 
the  Congress  is  devoted  to  categorical  aid. 
to  the  types  of  statement  that  you  are  speak- 
ing of.  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  would 
have  much  success  in  passing  a  general  aid 
bill  at  this  time.  (P.  1362.) 

MB.     FRED     BREIT.     DEPUTY     SUPERINTENDENT     OF 
SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  SEATTLE.  WASH 

Summary:  Title  I  Is  an  effective  tool  with 
which  to  deal  with  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

Testimony 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  is  one  question  I 
would  like  all  of  you  to  comment  on.  That  is 
on  categorical  versus  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion. I  would  be  interested  in  having  vour 
observations  on  It, 

Mr,  Breit.  I  think  in  the  long  run  general 
aid  is  the  preferable  direction  to  go.  How- 
ever, in  the  use  of  categorical  funds  you  are 
in  a  position  to  emphasize  particular  prob- 
lems in  the  district  that  are  critical  and  in 
need  of  massive  kinds  of  support 

To  that  extent,  certainly,  this  has  been  a 
wonderful  help  to  us,    (Pp,  887-888.) 

MR.    FRED    BREIT 

Summary:  General  aid  would  result  In  a 
diffusion  of  effort  In  dealing  with  the  dis- 
advantaged child. 

Testimony 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Breit,  and  have  the  comment  of  you  other 
two  gentlemen,  whether  you  feel  that  if  you 
had  a  general  Federal  aid  program,  as  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  categorical  approach, 
that  we  now  have  under  title  I,  involving  the 
same  amount  of  money,  do  you  feel  that  the 
disadvantaged  would  reap  the  benefits  to  the 
extent  they  are  now  receiving  benefits  under 
title  I  of  ESEA? 

Mr.  Breft.  Yes.  I  think  my  own  reaction 
would    be    no.    that    under    categorical    aid. 


where  it  Is  specified  for  specific  uses,  then 
you  do  apply  it  to  those  critical  areas  and 
you  use  it  there  If  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  is  now  going  into  title  I  came  as 
general  aid,  I  doubt  that  you  would  get  the 
same  degree  of  concentration. 

It  probably  would  be  spread  over  a  wider 
area    iP  898.) 

MR      FRED    ERETT 

Summary:  Title  I  money  is  correctly  placed 
and  spent  in  most  advantageous  manner. 

Testim.ony 

Chairman  Perkins,  Now  a  couple  of  other 
questions  Do  you  feel  that  we  are  placing 
this  money  under  title  I  of  ESEA  to  the  great- 
est possible  advantage  at  the  present  time, 
considering  the  needs  at  the  elementary- 
secona.iry  level '' 

Mr.  BRErr.  Yes,  I  think  the  direction  of  this 
categorical  aid  to  the  low-income-family 
youngsters,  those  of  limited  cultural  back- 
grounds is  well  placed.  I  think  it  is  money 
well  spent    (P.  898.  ) 

DR.    P.^UL   BRIGCS,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS, 
CLEVEL.\ND,      OHIO 

Summary:  General  aid  would  not  reach 
the  disadvantaged  child  to  anywhere  near  the 
same  degree  categorical  aid  has. 

Tcmmony 
Mr,  Briggs,  I  am  afraid  that  if  title  I 
moneys  m  Ohio  has  been  given  merely  to 
the  State  to  distribute,  according  to  a 
formula  that  they  might  have  devised,  that 
the  people  who  live  in  poverty  and  the  chil- 
dren from  {xjverty  would  not  have  profited 
from  these  moneys  to  the  extent  that  they 
have, 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  Quie.  Why  is  that? 

Mr,  Briggs,  Because  the  State  program, 
which  the  State  established,  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  where  they  estab- 
lished their  own  criteria  of  need,  "is  qiUte 
different  than  what  was  established  under 
title  I  by  the  Congress,  ,  ,  . 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  you  had 
distributed  title  1  moneys  the  way  "you  did 
title  II  moneys,  the  children  in  the  poverty 
areas,  in  the  ghetto,  would  not  have  profited 
the  way  they  did.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mmd  about  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  (P 
788,1 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  what  worries  me 
in  following  that  procedure,  and  in  taking 
that  risk,  is  the  fact  the  most  needy  will  not 
benefit  because  the  States  have  never  directed 
maximum  resources  in  that  direction  be- 
fore   we    enacted    the    general    Federal    aid 

bill 

Mr,  Briggs.  I  would  like  to  think  that  If  the 
Federal  aid  came  to  Cleveland  as  general  aid. 
that  we  would  do  exactly  with  it  what  should 
be  done  with  it,  and  perhaps  what  Is  being 
done  now,  I  am  afraid  we  would  not,  because 
with  the  pressures  across  town,  where 
there  are  those  groups  they  say  it  is  totally 
unfair  to  give  this  kind  of  supplementary 
assistance  to  those  in  the  poverty  areas  when 
those  of  us  in  a  middle-class  neighborhood 
yet  in  the  city  should  have  the  same  kinds 
of  programs  for  ovir  children, 

I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  great  pres- 
sures exerted  for  us  to  take  this  Federal 
money  and  to  use  it  generally  across  the  city. 
There  would  be  heavy  pressures. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  unable  to  with- 
stand many  of  these  pressures  by  saying  that 
this  money  is  earmarked  specifically  for  in- 
ner City,  it  is  earmarked  for  specific  programs 
in  the  public  areas,  and,  therefore,  we  can- 
not use  it  across  the  city. 

You  see.  in  our  cities,  we  are  so  poor,  as 
far  as  the  amount  of  money  we  have  to  spend 
on  children,  that  we  have  "got  to  make  every 
dollar  stretch.  What  you  have  done  with 
your  Federal  moneys,  under  title  I.  you  have 
told  us  the  kind  of  child.  You  have  identi- 
fied the  child  that  we  can  spend  it  on.  and, 
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tnerefore  we  have  spent  the  money  on  that 
child  Yuu  talk  about  giving  It  to  the  States, 
and  allowing  the  States  to  distribute  It  to 
us  The  weaJthlest  school  districts  In  the 
Slate  of  Ohio  get  more  money  per  child  from 
the  State  foundation  program  than  does 
Cleveland  per  child    iP    791  i 

Chiiirni.m  Perkins  Now.  before  you  leave 
•..'..e  I.  Dr  Brtggs.  before  you  received  this 
Federal  assistance,  under  State  laws.  In  your 
city,  did  you  reach  this  disadvantaged  group 
that  you  .ire  now  reaching  on  this,  under  the 
Elementary    and    Secondary    Educatlor>    Act? 

Mr   Brii>os    No.  sir.  we  did  not. 

Chairman  Perkins  I  think  that  Is  proof 
of  the  pudding    iP  792  i 

Mr  BR101..S  True,  that  what  we  have  got- 
ten from  tiie  Federal  Government  was  prop- 
erly earm.irited  (or  the  real  inner  city  prob- 
lem, and  If  It  had  not  t>een.  the  pressures  for 
us  to  have  spread  that  across  our  154.000 
children  would  have  been  so  great  that  we 
could  not  have  withstood  It.  despite  the  fact 
that  the  decision  would  have  been  ours. 
P  793  I 

OR      P.MIL    BSIGCS 

Siunmary  If  money  came  through  State. 
hard  pressed  (Cleveland)  schools  would  not 
benefit  as  much 

Testimony 

Mrs    GRf.E..v    Dr    Briggs.   I  was  under  the 

impression  'hat  this  morning  you  said  that 
you  would  prefer  >!eneral  aid  to  categorical 

Mr  BSK.GS  Oh.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
would,  bu-  the  question  this  afternoon.  I 
think,  came  about  to  the  ix)lnt  that  could 
we  guara.-r.ee  that  we  would  be  doing  the 
same  things  with  the  money.  If  It  became 
ge.ieral  a;d  My  answer  was  twofold  If  It 
came  thr')U,i;h  the  State  of  the  State  that  I 
am  talki::^  about,  the  State  of  Ohio,  we 
would  nor  ^et  It  In  the  tlrst  place.  We  would 
not  have  it  to  do  these  things  with 

No  2.  the  local  pressures  wovild  be  such 
that  we  would  not  be  able  locally  to  do 
exactly  with  It  what  we  might    (P.  798  ) 

Mr  Bricos  I  am  afraid  that  the  money 
that  is  now  going  100  percent  Into  poverty 
are.is.  If  we  got  e.<actly  that  same  amount 
of  money  in  general  aid.  that  It  would  not 
all  go  into  poverty  areas.  .  .  . 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Ls  if  the 
national  purpose  was  to  attack  poverty,  and 
to  attack  the  inner  city  problem,  by  giving 
us  money  that  we  could  only  use  for  that, 
we  budgeted  it  only  for  that,  but  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  of  Cleveland  are  so  great  that 
even  the  best  judgment  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  board  of  education  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  city  of  Cleveland 
would  not  have  allowed  us  to  have  made  the 
concentr.ited  effort  on  the  Inner  city  that 
we  have  made   i  P  799. 1 

DR.  PAUL  BRIGCS 

Summary  Favors  specific  targets  as  long 
as  money  is  limited 

resfimony 

Mr  PoRU  This  does  not  mean  then,  I  take 
It.  that  your  testimony  would  m  any  way  be 
construed  that  you  are  forever  more  against 
general  aid  or  forever  committed  to  cate- 
gorical aid  but  merely  In  the  terms  of  the 
kind  of  money  we  are  spending  and  the  prob- 
lems we  are  now  facing 

Dr  Bricos  At  this  point  with  the  limited 
amount  of  money  that  Is  appropriated  for 
education  in  this  country  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  wisdom  In  using  the  target  ap- 
proach in  zeroing  In  on  what  you  feel  would 
be  great  national  needs 

When  the  time  comes  that  this  partnership 
between  local  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  such  that  there  will  be  massive  large 
amounts  available,  then  the  target  approach 
may  not  be  too  important    i  P  818  ) 

Mir  BcLL  I  understand  that  one  of  you 
ijentlemen  stated  that  you  would  prefer  a 
general  aid  than  categorical   Is  that  correct' 

Dr  Briccs  Yes  Let  me  say  this    At  this  mo- 


ment in  history  when  the  amount  of  money 
coming  from  Congress  is  so  small  and  you 
seem  to  have  some  targets  you  want  us  to 
hit,  mayt>e  the  only  way  you  can  do  it  is 
to  give  us  a  rifle  and  a  shot 

We  would  like  to  have  more  freedom  with 
that  money  However,  we  have  expressed  an 
honest  opinion  that  maybe  It  would  not  al- 
ways be  used  for  purposes  that  you  might 
want  It  used  for  So  that  Is  the  argument 
for  the  categorical  aid     i  Pp    824-825  i 

MR.   HUGH   CALKINS.    MCMBCX,   CLCVCLAND  BOARD 
OF    EDVCATlON 

Summary:  Categorical  approach  Is  best 
Testimony 

Chairman  Perkins  With  that  Idea  In  mind, 
do  you  feel  that  the  categorical  approach  that 
we  now  have  under  title  I  or  a  genenil  Federal 
aid  approach  will  better  serve  these  disad- 
vantaged areas  at  this  time? 

Mr  Calkins.  In  the  Immediate  future  with 
the  limitations  which  exist  on  the  Federal 
budget  I  am  very  sure  that  the  categorical 
approach  Ls  essential  if  we  are  going  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  In  the  Inner- 
city.  (P.  1445  ) 

OR.    RALPH     OAILARD.    SUPERINTENDENT    OF 
SCHOOLS      SAN    DIEGO,    CALIF 

Summary  General  aid  would  not  be  spent 
in  the  same  way  and  would  not  tienefit  the 
disadvantaged  child  as  much. 

Testtmony 

Chairman  Puikins  Assuming  that  you 
only  had  sufHcient  funds  for  the  disadvan- 
taged groups,  would  you  spend  those  funds 
in  the  exact  way  that  you  are  now  spending 
them?  .  .  I  would  like  to  hear  the  com- 
ments of  all  the  gentlemen  on  that  one 
Would  it  change  If  you  had  only  sufficient 
funds  In  a  general  Federal  aid  bill  for  the 
disadvantaged  groups  from  Congress?  i  P, 
794  I 

Mr  Daiuaro  I  don't  believe  I  could  give 
you  the  firm  assurance  of  being  permitted 
from  public  pressure  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  funds  If  this  were  suddenly  shifted  to 
general  aid.  I  would  become  aware  within 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  of  requests  from  some 
of  the  most  favored  areas  of  our  community 
to  add  certa.n  kinds  of  services  there,  using 
the  argument  that  this  is  what  you  are  do- 
ing m  the  southeast  areas,  which  happens 
to  be  our  area,  and  I  am  sure  those  pressures 
would  mount  to  spread  this  to  get  the  re- 
duced class  size 

We  have  a  class  size  In  our  target  area  now 
of  seven  pupils  per  teacher  below  the  city 
average  The  other  areas  would  ask  for  that, 
so  It  Is  my  feeling,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
If  there  were  any  sudden  turnover  from 
this,  we  would  not  be  permitted  within  the 
city  to  use  them  in  the  same  way. 

The  third  point  that  I  question  is  whether 
this  Is  an  either  or  proposition.  I  think  the 
present  programs  have  been  very  productive 
We  are  developing  a  new  framework  of  Fed- 
eral-loc,%l  coo[)eratlon  and  effort  that  Is  use- 
ful I  think  It  would  be  catastrophic  If  this 
were  suddenly  upset  and  we  moved  to  an  al- 
together different  base  I  think  we  will  move 
to  the  time  that  the  Congress  will  find  it  ap- 
propriate to  build  the  Federal  aid,  but  in 
watching  our  building  a  general  Federal  aid 
program.  In  watching  California  SUte  pro- 
grams, we  have  had  a  strong  foundation  pro- 
gram, but  we  still  have  built  into  that  a 
number  of  categorical  aids  to  give  emphasis 
for  the  teaching  of  the  handicapped;  to  give 
emphasis  even  In  this  area,  we  had  It  I 
cannot  convince  myself  that  there  will  not 
always  be  occasion  and  necessity  for  ear- 
marking certain  funds  to  accomplish  certain 
purposes,  even  when  we  move  In  with  Federal 
aid    I  Pp  796-797  i 

DB.    RALPH    DAILARO 

Summary:  If  aid  were  general,  money 
would  not  be  spent  as  well  according  to  pres- 
ent clterla  because  of  external  pressures. 


Testimony 

Dr  Dailard,  When  we  come  to  the  specific 
question.  If  the  same  money  that  is  now 
coming  through  title  I  were  distributed  to 
the  cities,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  spent 
as  well  by  any  ,;f  ita  on  the  criteria  t;.at  you 
set  up  because  there  would  be  the  pressures 
from  other  parts  of  the  city  to  put  some  of 
the  money  Into  lesser  priorities  that  I  don't 
think  the  boards  of  education  could  resist. 

If  you  are  talking  about  enough  additional 
general  aid,  yes,  now  I  think  it  would  be 
spent  well  I  think  It  would  be  spent  tor  good 
purposes  But,  In  terms  of  the  priorities  that 
now  exists,  there  Is  little  question  that  the 
most  critical  problem  is  that  of  dealing 
with  some  20  percent  of  the  population  that 
Is  an  economic  drag  on  the  whole  Nation. 

If  that  Is  the  No,  I  priority.  If  the  same 
money  we  are  now  getting  were  given  to  us 
unrestricted.  I  think  it  would  be  pulled 
away  from  that  purpose,  i  P,  811,) 

DR      RALPH    DAILARO 

Summary  Favors  specific  targets  where 
money  Is  limited. 

Testimony 

Dr  Dailard  .As  long  as  the  amount  of 
money  Is  limited  It  would  better  be  aimed  at 
the  No,   1  priority. 

That  gives  us  the  protection  we  need. 
Each  community  has  the  same  kind  of  po- 
litical pressures  that  you  work  in  among 
the  States    |P  816) 

DS      BERNARD    DONOVAN.     SUPERINTENDENT    OF 
SCHOOLS,     NEW     YORK    CITY 

Summary:  Funds  are  being  used  m  best 
possible  way 

Testimony 

Chairman  Perkins,  You  can  think  of  no 
better  way  that  we  can  utilize  the  fur.ds  than 
you  are  now  utilizing  the  funds? 

Mr  Donovan,  I  don't  know  of  any  better 
way  that  we  could  utilize  the  funds  we  have 
now  If  additional  funds  come,  we  liave  an- 
other way  of  utilizing   them. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Is  that  the  consensus 
among  you  gentlemen?  (Greater  Cities 
School    Superintendents). 

Mr   Dailard.  (Superintendent,  San  Diego) 
Yes   (P  767  i 

DR      JAMES    HAZLETT.    SUPERINTENDENT    OF 
SCHOOLS.    KANSAS  CITY.    MO 

Summary  Title  I  has  had  a  t>e:ieficlal 
effect 

Testimony 

Chairman  Perkins,  You  are  prepared  to 
evaluate  at  this  moment  that  the  special  pro- 
granvs  offer  considerable  value,  though,  to 
your  city? 

Mr  Hazlett  I  dont  think  there  is  any 
question  but  what  the  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  being  served  and  the  en- 
tire city  that  this  attempt  to  uplift  the  com- 
munity through  education  Is  considered  to  be 
positive  and  helpful    (P   835  I 

DR,    JAMES    HAZLETT 

Summary:  Categorical  aid  has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  disadvantaged  child 

Testimony 

Mr  Hathaway  There  Is  one  question  I 
would  like  all  of  you  to  comment  on  That  Is 
on  categorical  versus  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion I  would  be  interested  In  having  your  ob- 
servations on  It 

Mr  HAZLrrr  I  believe  in  both  the  cate- 
gorical and  general  aid  Categorical  aid  has 
the  advantage  of  stimulating,  I  think,  school 
systems  on  a  national  basis  In  terms  of  meet- 
ing certain  national  goals  which  might  not 
otherw.se  be  crystallized  as  being  In  the  ap- 
parent need  that  they  are 

But  I  think  also  the  school  systems  across 
the  country  need  a  general  uplift  of  meeting 
the  ordinary  demands  of  financing  public 
schools  There  Is  great  need  ever.vwhere.  I 
think,  for  restructuring  the  entire  tax  system 
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that  supports  schools,  traditionally  on  local 
real  estate  to  u  large  extent 

I  would  subscribe  to  both,  (Pp.  887-888.) 

DR,    JA.MES     HAZLETT 

Sunini.iry  General  aid  would  result  in  a 
diffusion  of  effort  In  dealing  with  the  dis- 
advantaged child 

Testiinony 

Chairman  Perkins,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Dr  Brelt,  and  have  the  comment  of  you 
tnher  two  gentlemen,  whether  you  feel  that 
If  you  had  a  general  Federal  aid  program, 
as  a  complete  substitute  for  the  categorical 
approach,  that  we  now  have  under  title  I. 
involving  the  same  amount  of  money,  do  you 
feel  that  the  disadvantaged  would  reap  the 
benefits  to  the  extent  they  are  now  receiving 
Denefits  under  title  I  of  ESEA? 

Mr  Hazlett  I  would  agree  that  there 
would  not  be  the  emphasis  on  educating  the 
disadvantaged  under  a  general  Federal  aid 
program  It  is  radical  concept  that  Is  caus- 
ing many  of  u.s  to  re-examine  some  of  our 
basic  philosophies,  really,  with  respect  to 
•he  possibilities  of  education. 

Chairman  Perkins  Do  you  feel  that  if  we 
had  this  same  amount  of  money  going  Into 
the  States  from  the  Federal  level,  as  com- 
plete substitute,  that  the  State  authorities 
would  not  reach  the  disadvantaged  children 
to  the  extent  they  are  now  being  reached 
under  ESE.A.  and  that  they  would  spend 
their  funds  for  teachers'  salaries  and  other 
State  obligations  and  they  would  not  em- 
pha.size  the  disadvantaged  as  they  are  now 
being  emphasized  under  ESEA? 

Mr  Hazlett  I  believe  that  we  would  not 
get  the  same  kind  of  emphasis  on  the  dis- 
advant,iiged.  There  v^ould  be  some  diffusion. 

Chairman  Perkins,  Now  a  couple  of  other 
questions.  Do  you  feel  that  we  are  placing 
this  money  under  title  I  of  ESEA  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  at  the  present 
time,  considering  the  needs  at  the  elemen- 
tary-secondary level? 

Mr  Hazlett,  Well,  under  the  objective  of 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  and  providing 
education  for  these  disad\ antaged.  I  think 
:t    Is   being   placed   correctly,    (P    898  ) 

MR,        iHARLES        HOLT,        SUPERINTENDENT        OF 
SCHOOLS,     SOUTH     BEND.     IND. 

Summary  Title  I  is  an  effective  tool  with 
which  to  deal  with  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems 

Testimony 

Mr  H\thaway  There  is  one  question  I 
would  like  all  of  you  to  comment  on.  That 
is  on  categorical  aid  versus  general  aid  to 
education  I  would  be  interested  In  having 
your  observations  on  It. 

Mr,  Holt,  I  tend  to  agree  with  Mr,  Haz- 
lett in  that  I  might  support  in  certain  areas 
both  (categorical  and  general  aid),  I  certain- 
ly think  in  the  case  of  title  I  it  is  sufficiently 
general  to  deal  with  a  problem  that  we  must 
deal  with  at  this  moment 

Perhaps  there  are  some  areas  generally 
that  are  not  covered  that  I  would  like  to  see 
covered  But  the  Teacher  Corps,  again,  the 
vocational,  particularly  the  handicapped, 
those  things  that  we  want  to  do,  I  very  much 
favor.    (Pp    887-888  I 

MR       CARROLL      JOHNSON.      SUPERINTENDENT     OF 
SCHOOLS.   WHITE  PLAINS,   N.Y. 

Summary  Present  Title  I  formula  Is  best 
approach 

Test\inony 

Chairman  Perkins,  And  you  consider  then 
It  is  proper  to  recognize  poverty  whenever 
it  exists,  regardless  of  the  Income  level  of 
Westchester  County 

Am  I  correct  In  that  assumption?  You  feel 
that  the  formula  we  have  adopted,  putting 
the  funds  wherever  they  have  these  spots  of 
poverty  over  and  above  a  certain  number 
IS   proper,    is    that   correct? 

Mr  Johnson,  My  understanding  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Congress:    -niat   you   educate   the   youngster 


where  he  Is,  that  you  provide  it  whether  he 
is  in  an  affluent  community  or  whether  he  is 
in  other  places.  I  think  it  is  particularly  wise 
also  that  you  have  permitted  us,  who  have 
completely  desegregated  our  schools,  and 
have  a  quota,  that  this  program  may  go  into 
each  one  of  our  schools,  and  not  be  restricted 
to  simply  geographic  area  where  poverty  does 
exist,   (Pp.  886-887.) 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  D.  KOONTZ,  PRESIDENT,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 

Summary:    Need  for  control   in   order  for 
funds  to  reach  disadvantaged  child. 
Testim.ony 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  that  must  al- 
low for  diversity  and  yet  there  must  be  some 
control  and  some  criteria,  to  be  sure  that 
funds  made  available  reach  the  people  for 
whom  those  funds  are  intended. 

So  as  much  as  I  clamor  for  a  lack  of  con- 
trols, I  must  insist  that  until  conditions  be- 
come such  that  we  believe  they  will  be  used 
generally,  that  there  be  some  control,  (P. 
386.) 

MR.  JOHN  M.  LtTMLEY,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF 
FEDERAL  RELATIONS  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Summary:  Categorical  approach  is  best  for 
zeroing  in  on  most  disadvantaged  areas. 

Testim.ony 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  know  all  of  us  sup- 
port a  general  Federal  aid  program,  but  from 
your  studies  (tell  us)  if  we  did  not  strive  in 
the  right  direction  when  we  came  up  with 
the  categorical  approach,  insofar  as  zeroing 
in  on  the  most  disadvantaged  areas  that 
needed  specialized  educational  programs  the 
worst. 

Mr.  LuMLEY.  The  answer  is  yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  as  you  know  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  has  been  an  advocate  of 
general  Federal  aid  for  many  years,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  accomplish  something  for 
the  districts  we  moved  into,  support  of  this 
program  and  we  believe,  therefore,  that  H,R 
6230  as  proposed  generally  should  be  con- 
tinued. I  think  the  main  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  say  to  you  is  that  the  program  should 
be  extended  for  5  years,  not  for  1  year.  Lets 
get  authorization  so  that  we  dont  have  to 
come  back  each  year  and  talk  about  this.  We 
can  talk  about  the  improvements,  but  gener- 
ally, let's  extend  Public  Law  89-10  for  a 
5-year  period.  (P.  1061.) 

MR.  JOHN  M.  LUMLEY 

Summary:  Program  is  reaching  the  areas 
of  greatest  need. 

Testimony 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  your  studies  reveal 
or  disclose  that  the  effects  of  the  program, 
the  way  it  is  being  administered  at  the  local 
educational  areas,  are  reaching  those  areas  of 
the  greatest  need  as  was  originally  contem- 
plated by  this  act,  particularly  the  title  I? 

Mr.  LuMLEY.  Yes,  generally  this  Is  true.  (P 
1061.) 

MR.  JOHN  M.  LUMLEY 

Summary:  Supports  extension  of  Act  in 
present  form. 

Testimony 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  are  recommend- 
ing to  this  committee  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion that  we  extend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  for  a  period  of  5 
years,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LuMLEY.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  In  its  present  form? 

Mr.  LuMLEY.  That  is  right.  (P.  1062.) 

MR.  JOHN  M.  LUMLEY 

Summary:  Favors  continuation  of  cate- 
gorical approach. 

Testim.ony 
Mr.  Lumley.  We  are  taking  the  position, 
and  have  taken  the  position  since  Public  Law 
89-10  started,  that  the  categorical  aids  should 


be  increased  and  improved  and  you  should 
add  school  construction  to  it.  We  will  even- 
tually get  to  a  general  aid  bill.  The  Federal 
Government  has  to  provide  the  funds  to  do 
these  things  that  are  of  prime  importance  to 
the  school  districts 

I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  pro- 
gram that  we  have  will  eventually  evolve 
into  a  general  aid  program  where  the  Federal 
Government  provides  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  operating  costs  of  the  school  districts  to 
do  the  things  than  you  normally  do  m  the 
school.  But  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
moved  into  that  position  yet.  Until  then  we 
have  to  continue  these  programs, 

Mr.  Bell.  Still,  right  now  you  favor  the 
categorical  approach  and  a  greater  increase 
m  the  categorical  approach;   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Lumley.  I  am  just  being  realistic.  Mr. 
Bell,  I  want  to  get  all  the  programs  we  can 
get  and  the  most  money  we  can  get,  (P,  1063  ) 

MR,   JOHN  M.  LUMLEY 

Summary:  Results  have  equalled  expecta- 
tions. 

Testimony 

Chairman  Perkins,  Have  the  effects  and 
results  obtained  been  as  great  as  your  orga- 
nization anticipated  from  your  best  evalua- 
tions? 

Mr.  Lumley.  The  answer  is  yes,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, As  I  said  this  morning,  our  evaluation 
has  to  be  quite  subjective  at  this  time  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  reports  that  we  have  we  be- 
lieve that  it  has  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  education  In  the  country.  We  believe  it 
has  done  the  thing  that  the  committee 
wanted  it  to  do  when  it  was  enacted  and  of 
course,  as  you  know,  we  congratulated  this 
committee  a  number  of  times  for  taking  this 
great  forward  step,  (P.  1071.) 

MR.  W,  R,  M'NEILL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BOWL- 
ING GREEN  I.NDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS.  BOWLING 
GREEN.   KY'. 

Summary:    Title   I   permits  schools   to  do 
things  they  wouldn't  otherwise  have  done. 
Testimony 

Chairman  Perkins  You  know,  before  we 
came  forth  \v-ith  the  categorical  approach,  we 
were  doing  very  little  toward  assisting  the 
disadvantaged  child  in  the  country.  Do  you 
feel  that  we  have  zeroed  in  in  the  right  areas 
with  the  funds  that  we  are  expending'' 

Mr,  McNeill  We  are  doing  things  now  that 
we  have  wanted  to  do  for  years  and  felt 
that  we  could  not  deprive  one  part  of  the 
community  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  We 
feel  that  by  zeroing  in.  as  you  have  just  said, 
that  you  have  given  us  this  opportunity 
t^o — well,  the  Headstart  is  such  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

Take  the  youngster  in  his  formative  years 
and  emphasize  some  experiences,  and  we 
would  like  to.  and  others  are  doing  It.  they 
are  able  to  carry  it  through  the  years  and  we 
would  like  to  follow  it  on  through,  when 
they  are  second  graders  and  third  graders, 
see  to  it  that  they  have  the  experience  that 
other  children  get  normally  but  they  don't. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  why  I  empha- 
size the  categorical  approach.  (P.  1006,  i 

DR,     SIDNEY     P,     MARLAND.     SUPEHINTENDENT     OP 
SCHOOLS.  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 

Summary:  Supports  Public  Law  89-10  in 
present  form, 

Test\m.ony 

In  sum.  we  find  the  content  and  theory  of 
Public  Law  89-10  to  be  sound  and  wise. 

No  major  changes  are  suggested  at  this 
time  for  the  specific  components  of  title  I, 
With  the  exception  of  liberalizing  the  facili- 
ties-construction elements  of  the  law.  we 
urge  its  continued  implementation  in  its 
present  form. 

For  the  present,  we  recommend  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  course  of  action  now  in  motion, 
with  full  funding,  and  with  the  funds  de- 
livered on  time  to  the  places  where  the  chil- 
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dren  of  tne  poor  desperately  need  them    (P 

DR      SIDNEY     P      MARLANO 

Svimmary  Categorical  approach  should 
be  maintained 

Testimony 

Mr.  QriE  What  If  the  requirement  of  In- 
come was  removed  from  your  administering 
of  the  funds,  and  you  had  the  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  funds  went  to  the  areas 
where  the  greatest  educational  deprivation 
ex.sted''     P    351  i 

Dr  Marl-and  Speaking  now  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  i  National  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren j  In  replying  to  that  question.  .  they 
would  tend  to  say  that  the  present  cate- 
gorical restraints  on  ESEA  are  valid  and  are 
productive,  and  are  efficient  and  should  be 
retained 

I  believe  that  as  a  superintendent  of 
schools.  If  it  were  Just  I  alone  that  were 
concerned  with  this,  I  would  like  to  see  a 
little  more  fluidity  In  the  use  of  the  funds. 
but  not  absolute  freedom  of  general  aid  at 
this  stage 

Mr  QviE  It  would  not  necessarily  be  gen- 
eral aid  You  still  have  the  category  that  It 
would  have  to  be  for  the  educationally  de- 
prived 

Dr  Marland  But  you  are  saying  that  the 
Judgment  would  rest  at  the  local  level  as  to 
how  It  would  be  used  That  tends  to  be  In 
the  direction  of  general  aid  I  think  that 
our  Council  would  hold  that  at  this  stage  of 
our  evolution  on  this  subject  they  would  rec- 
ammend  Congress  hold  to  the  present  re- 
straints to  assure  that  that  money  Is  spent 
where  the  law  meant  It  to  be  and  have 
universal  guidelines  that  tell  how  to  do  It. 
iP    362  I 

DR     SIDNEY    P     MARLAND 

.Summarv  Supports  categorical  approACh 
m  dealing  with  special  problems 

Testimony 

Dr  Marland  I  suppose  what  I  am  saying. 
Mr  Goodeil  Is  that  this  Is.  Indeed,  a  prob- 
lem that  ought  to  be  solved  locally  and  In 
the  State  legislatures,  but  it  is  not  being 
solved  there  Therefore,  the  condition  Is  so 
desperate  that  I  call  It  to  the  attention  of 
this  committee  as  something  that  may  have 
to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  a  categorical 
concern  with  the  big  cities  of  America  who 
are  not  receiving  equitable  ahaxea  of  State 
concern 

Mr  GooDELL  Would  you  like  to  suggest  a 
formula  of  some  type? 

Dr  Marland  No  I  am  saying  that  you 
may  have  to  get  Into  some  kind  of  categori- 
cal assistance  to  clilea.  (P   389  i 

OR      SIDNEY    P      MARLAND 

Summ.»ry     Sufficient  flexibility  in  Title  I 
Testimony 

Mr  Delle.nback  Would  we  do  better  to 
Shift  very  swiftly  from  a  categorical  aid  to  a 
broad-scale  aid  where  the  Individual  admin- 
istering this  could  determine  where  those 
f.inds  should  be  concentrated  and  used  in 
t.ie  area  of  greates;  need'' 

Dr.  Marland  No.  I  don't  think  so  I  think 
there  is  already  sufficient  flexibility  already 
in  title  I  for  each  community  to  contrive 
their  own  programs  for  their  peculiar  needs 
There  is  gre.tt  flexibility  In  developing  a  pro- 
gram  and   submitting   It   for   approval. 

So.  so  long  as  the  target  Is  the  deprived 
child,  the  disadvantaged  child,  there  Is  great 
freedom  I  am  not  suggesting  a  move  toward 
general  aid  on  that  subject.  The  deprived 
child  Is  the  great  concern  of  this  country. 
of  the  Congress  and  of  our  schools 

It  18  stUi  important  to  concentrate  our 
energies  on  him 

Mr.  DcLLENBACK  Do  you  feel  that  flexibili- 
ty within  the  area  of  the  deprived  child  Is 
sufficiently  great  to  permit  this  concentra- 
tion to  which  Dr   Kirst  was  just  speaking"" 

Dr    Marland    I  do    i  Pp    373  374). 


dr.    duane   mattheis.   commissioner    of 

education.    ST      PAUL.    MINN. 

Summary:  An  efTectlve  State  plan  would 
be  essentially  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  Act 
TnUmony 

Mr  O  Hara  Then  you  would  not  envision 
this  State  plan  would  involve  any  dUTerent 
distribution  or  any  dlfTereni  activities  than 
are  presently  carried  on.  Is  that  rlghf 

Dr  Mattheis  That  is  Jvisl  about  correct 
In  Its  entirety  I  think  there  would  be  some 
things  where  we  had  a  difficulty  In  the  first 
year  where  we  would  have  provided  for  in 
a  State  plan  and  that  would  have  been  the 
redistribution  of  funds. 

I  would  think  under  any  State  plan  we 
would  want  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  funds  not  used  by  the  school  districts 
within  the  States. 

As  I  understand  It  this  will  not  be  com- 
pletely cleared  up  and  taken  up  In  this  fiscal 
year  either  where  tiie  distribution  of  funds 
that  are  not  used  In  a  State  are  not  made 
immediately  available  to  other  districts  In 
the  State 

I  think  this  could  be  very  easily  provided 
for  In  a  State  plan  but  basically  the  mis- 
sion of  the  act  would  not  change  It  as  I 
see  It 

Mr  O  Kara  Nor  the  kinds  of  activities 
carried  on  or  the  redistribution  of  funds 
accepted 

Dr  Mattheis  I  think  this  Is  a  basically 
L'orrect   Idea.    yes.  sir. 

Mr  O'Hara  We  could  take  care  of  that 
objection  by  putting  a  redistribution  for- 
mula right  In  there 

Dr    Mattheis    Yes    (P    1111  1 

DR  SAMUEL  V  NOE.  SITPEKINTENOENT  OP  tOUtS- 
VILLE  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS  UDUISVILLE. 
KT 

Summary  Title  I  permits  schools  to  do 
things  thev  wouldn't  otherwise  have  done 

Testimony 
Mr  NOE.  Mr  Chairman,  you  were  asking 
about  categorical  aid  against  general  aid.  and 
all  that  has  been  said  certainly  Is  correct, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  do  lots  of  things 
that  we  couldn't  have  done  otherwise  (P. 
1006  . 

MR        RAY      PACE        SfPERINTENDENT      OF      PtTBLIC 
INSTRUCTION.  ILLINOIS 

Summary  Present  formula  cannot  be  Im- 
proved on. 

Testimony 

Chairman  PautiNS  Let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion From  your  experience  as  a  State  school 
superintendent,  as  long  as  we  have  this  cate- 
gorical program,  how  could  you  more  equi- 
tably, on  the  basis  of  need,  reach  the  needy 
youngster  than  we  are  reaching  the  needy 
youngster  at  the  present  time,  as  long  as  we 
have  this  categorical  approach? 

Mr  Pace  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  give 
you  a  formula  at  this  moment  that  would 
do  that   (P  486.1 

MR     HARRY  SPARKS.   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION     KENTUCKY 

Summary:   Present  formula  works  well 
Testimony 

Mr.  GooDELL  How  would  you  feel  about  a 
provision  that  gave  the  States  the  authority 
to  allocate  within  the  State  itself,  to  the 
school  districts? 

Mr  Sparks  We  can  do  It  more  effectively 
on  the  basis  of  need  But  we  would  have  to 
follow  a  formula  similar  to  what  has  been 
applied. 

We  haven't  objected  to  the  formula  that 
you  have  applied  at  the  national  level,  but 
we  could,  we  might  be  able  to  meet  need  to 
some  extent  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
It  has  worked  very  satisfactorily,  (P.  484  ) 

MR  ERNEST  STAPLETON.  ASSISTANT  SUPERIN- 
TET^DCN^r  OF  SCHOOLS,  ALBVClUERUUE,  N  M 

Suntmary :  Categorical  aid  has  focused 
attention  on  the  disadvantaged  child 


Testimony 

Mr.  Hathawat.  There  Is  one  question  I 
would  like  all  of  you  to  comment  on.  That  Is 
on  categorical  versus  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion, I  would  be  Interested  in  having  your 
observations  on   it. 

Mr  Stapleton  I  will  make  this  general 
observation,  that  we  have  discussed  this 
question  and  our  feeling  is  somewhat  that 
the  categorical  has  given  us  some  target 
areas  to  focus  on  and  that  some  of  the  pro- 
grams we  have  developed,  reading  programs 
what  have  you.  all  of  the  programs  that 
again  have  been  Indicated  here  today,  have 
been  brought  about  to  a  certain  extent  by 
categorical   aid 

I  recognize  that  many  people  would  not 
agree  with  this,  but  this  is,  as  I  say.  some- 
thing we  discussed  and  felt  was  a  plus  for 
categorical   aid 

We  would  want  to  show  that  as  a  point 
(P    887.1 

MR.    ERNEST    STAPLtTON 

Summary  General  aid  would  result  In  a 
ditTusion  of  effort  In  dealing  with  the  dis- 
advantaged child 

Testimony 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr 
Brelt.  and  have  the  comment  of  you  other 
two  gentlemen  whether  you  feel  that  If  you 
had  a  general  Federal  aid  program,  as  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  categorical  approiich, 
that  we  now  have  under  title  I  Involving  the 
same  amount  of  money  do  you  feel  that  the 
disadvantaged  would  reap  the  benefits  to  the 
extent  they  are  now  receiving  benefits  under 
title  r  of  ESEA-" 

Mr  Stapleton  I  would  agree  with  my  col- 
leagvies  here  We  obviously  would  still  face, 
under  general  aid,  the  decision  of  priorities, 
and  I  hai.e  a  feeling  that  there  might  be  a 
different  ranking  of  priorities,  a  diffusion  of 
participation  of  them,  which  I  think  the  ma- 
jority .  ,   .   (pp    897-898.1 

MR.    ERNEST    SrAPLETON 

Summary  Title  I  money  Is  correctly 
placed  and  spent  In  most  advantageous 
maiiner 

Testmiony 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now  a  couple  of  other 
questions  Do  you  feel  that  we  are  placing 
this  money  under  title  I  of  ESEA  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  at  the  present 
time,  considering  the  needs  at  the  elemen- 
tary-secondary leveP 

Mr.  Stapleton.  I  believe  that  It  Is  being 
placed  correctly.  I  am  made  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  perhaps  our  district,  other  districts, 
perhaps,  should  view  the  research  available 
today,  and  do  a  little  more  in  terms  of  satu- 
rating at  the  earlier  grades 

We  have  heard  comments  to  the  effect 
that  we  have  had  patchwork,  remedial  work, 
at  later  stages  In  secondary,  and  while  I  be- 
lieve that  these  programs  are  necessary,  and 
that  we  need  to  continue  them,  and  have 
good  programs  at  other  levels,  I  believe  there 
needs  to  be  a  concern  for  saturation  of  serv- 
ices for  the  disadvantaged,  under  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  earlier  grades.  (P,  898.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ni  1965.  ■wc  in  the  Con- 
gress made  the  determination  of  pri- 
ority. We  said  that  our  educational  aid 
shall  po  where  it  is  most  needed  The 
program  is  working  well  All  of  this  taken 
into  consideration,  I  contend  this  is  not 
the  time  to  back  ofT  before  it  has  shown 
what  it  can  do.  This  is  no  time  to  leave 
the  deserving  school  districts  of  the 
country  holding  an  empty  baK  And.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  Quie  substitute  would 
jerk  the  rug  out  from  under  thousands 
of  school  districts  in  this  Nation  and 
especially  in  the  rural  areas  where  the 
money  is  most  urgently  needed  and 
where  in  many  areas  they  have  just  be- 
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gun  to  transport  their  children  in  jeeps 
and  other  means  of  veiiicular  transporta- 
tion, over  rou.uh  roads,  in  order  to  get 
them  to  a  school  building  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  C.'iairmun.  llie  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  a  good  example  of  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  funds  from  the  stand- 
point of  need  under  the  Quie  proposal. 
Mr  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Minnesota  1  Mr.  QuieI  will 
argue  that  the  Di.^trict  of  Columbia  has, 
perhaps,  the  highest  per  capita  income 
in  the  Nation,  But  tliis  bill  zeroes  in 
where  a  real  need  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  formula  written 
into  the  Quie  proposal  is  inequitable  to 
the  areas  uf  the  greatest  need.  If  adopt- 
ed. It  would  bring  about  a  cutback  in  the 
fund.>  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
illustration  goes  to  show  how  the  Quie 
substitute  would  disrupt  successfully  in- 
novated programs  and  practices 
througliout  the  entire  program  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  factor  in- 
volved m  the  formula  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota Mr  QriE  1  stems  from  the  so-called 
Hill-B;irton  formula  which  approach 
was  put  into  effect  in  the  NDEA  at  a  time 
after  the  first  sputnik  went  up  and  at  a 
time  when  we  needed  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. This  was  done  at  a  time  when 
we  wanted  to  obtain  scientists  and  engi- 
neers from  every  section  of  the  country 
from  which  we  could  possibly  obtain 
them. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Quie  formula  is 
based  on  school -age  population  and  the 
average  income  per  child  in  that  State, 
as  compared  to  these  same  factors  in  all 
the  States  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
provide  the  loUow mg  analysis  of  the  Quie 
and  the  committee  formulas: 
Comparison  of  Formi^lae  Components  and 
Effects  tJNDER  HR  7819  and  H.R.  8983, 
Fiscal  Year   1969 

hr  b983  '01  if  amendment) 
The  formula  for  distribution  of  funds  un- 
der H  R  8983  USPS  the  per  capita  Income  per 
child  and  the  total  number  of  school  age 
children  in  each  State  as  the  basic  variables 
on  which  to  compute  each  St.ite's  allocation. 
Using  the  per  capita  Income  per  child  figure, 
the  inverse  ratio  for  each  State  to  all  other 
States  is  determined,  thus  giving  more  to 
those  States  which  have  the  lowest  per  cap- 
ita income  per  child  Outer  limits  of  .3333 
and  6666  are  estabU.shed;  States  whose  ratio 
falls  below  the  lower  figtire  are  brought  up 
to  the  minimum,  and  States  whose  ratio  Is 
higher  than  6666  are  brought  down  to  that 
number.  The  ratio  factor  Is  then  used  In 
conjunction  with  the  number  of  school  age 
children  to  determine  each  State's  share  of 
available  funds. 

If  the  formula  were  allowed  to  operate 
freely  ithat  is.  with  no  outer  limits).  It 
would  Indeed  put  larger  amounts  per  school 
age  child  in  those  States  with  lowest  per 
child  incomes  However,  when  minimum  and 
maximum  ratio  limits  are  Imposed,  varia- 
tions among  States  are  obscured.  Thus,  when 
we  ronipare  allocations  under  this  formula 
with  those  under  the  ESEA  formulae,  we 
find  that  ESEA  is  more  successful  In  getting 
funds  into  the  States  with  lower  per  child 
Incomes,  even  though  It  does  not  use  that 
factor  at  all  for  computation  purposes.  For 
instance,  the  Quie  formula  puts  significantly 
lower  amounts  into  the  sixteen  Southern 
and  border  States,  even  though  fourteen  of 
these   states   fall   in   the   lower  half  of  the 


Nation  In  per  child  income  and  account  for 
nine  out  of  the  bottom  ten  States.  We  also 
discover  that  of  the  seventeen  States  whose 
per  child  income  Is  above  the  national  aver- 
age, eleven  receive  more  under  the  Quie  for- 
mula than  under  ESEA. 

The  Quie  formula  also  does  not  take  into 
account  the  anomaly  caused  by  an  area  with 
a  high  per  child  Income  which  also  has  great 
need  because  of  concentrations  of  poverty. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  for  Instance,  has 
the  highest  per  child  income  In  the  Nation: 
It  also  is  among  the  Nation's  leaders  in 
delinquency,  poverty,  and  lack  of  educational 
achievement  among  Its  youngsters. 

HR.    7819     (COMMITTEE    BILL  i 

The  bulk  (80'"O  of  the  funds  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  this  bill  in  F"y  1969  are  con- 
tained In  Title  I.  The  Title  I  formula  is 
based  on  two  primary  factors:  first,  the  sum 
of  the  numbers  of  children  from  low-income 
families  and  those  in  other  categories  of 
deprived  children  (children  on  welfare,  mi- 
grants, neglected,  delinquent,  and  handi- 
capped) and  second,  on  one-half  of  a  per- 
pupll  expenditure  figure  for  each  State. 
which  Is  derived  from  the  higher  of  the  State 
or  national  per  pupil  average  expenditure 
The  product  of  these  two  factors  established 
a  maximum  allocation  for  each  county  in  the 
United  States.  Funds  made  available  on  this 
basis  are  to  be  used  In  those  schools  which 
have  the  highest  concentrations  of  economi- 
cally deprived  children. 

Unlike  the  Quie  formula,  which  estab- 
lished a  general  State-wide  index,  the  Title 
I  method  pinpoints  funds  into  those  areas 
In  each  State  which  have  the  highest  con- 
centrations of  poverty.  The  Inclusion  of 
children  in  families  on  welfare,  for  instance. 
assures  that  the  major  cities  in  the  North. 
In  which  there  are  Intense  concentrations  of 
poverty  In  spite  of  a  high  per  child  Income, 
receive  extra  funds  to  educate  these  chil- 
dren. The  use  of  whichever  is  higher  of  the 
national  or  State  per-pupil  expenditure  as- 
sures that  States  which  fall  below  the  average 
national  per-pupll  expenditure  get  credited 
for  at  least  the  national  average,  while 
those  who  fall  above  it  get  credit  for  what 
they  are  already  spending.  If  half  the  State 
per  pupil  expenditure  alone  is  used,  as  it 
is  now  under  Title  I,  Mississippi  gets  only 
half  the  amount  per  child  ($136)  that  Cali- 
fornia does  ($273).  Using  half  the  State  or 
national  average,  however,  Mississippi  would 
get  $250  per  child  to  California's  $273. 

The  Title  I  formula  also  has  some  equaliz- 
ing effect  within  States,  because  districts 
with  concentrations  of  poverty  and  low^  per- 
pupil  expenditure  benefit  from  the  fact  that 
the  State  or  national  average  is  used  in  com- 
puting their  allotments. 

The  formulae  for  Titles  II.  Ill,  and  V  use 
a  more  general  Index.  Allotments  under 
Title  II  are  based  on  the  school  enrollment 
in  each  State.  The  Title  III  formula  is  based 
on  a  combination  of  the  number  of  school 
age  children  and  the  total  State  population 
The  Title  V  formula  is  a  combination  of  an 
identical  flat  grant  to  each  State  plus  a  rel- 
ative grant  based  on  school-age  population 
None  of  these  formulae  take  Into  account  any 
Index  based  on  financial  need  within  the 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  Quie  sub- 
stitute new  and  elaborate  forms  of  the 
reporting  procedures  will  be  required. 
Considering  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  categories  have  been  narrowed. 
much  more  bookkeeping  will  be  neces- 
sary than  at  present,  in  my  judgment; 
and,  depending  upon  which  substitute 
you  read.  If  one  reads  the  last  one  with  a 
number,  he  should  read  sections  701  or 
702  through  about  section  706. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
all  of  us  should  understand  that  If  we 


accept  the  Quie  proposal  we  are  embark- 
ing upon  a  path  that  will  surely  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  all  the  impacted  aid- 
to-education  programs.  We  worked  for 
years  before  we  were  able  to  get  the  im- 
pacted aid  formula  pegged  to  one-half 
the  national  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture. We  were  not  able  to  attain  that 
goal  until  1957  or  1958.  I  remember  when 
the  State  of  Mississippi  received  the  pay- 
ment of  $35  per  pupil,  whereas  the  State 
of  New  York  received  a  payment  of  $250 
per  pupil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  aid  must  be 
granted  upon  the  basis  of  need,  if  we 
are  going  to  justify  this  program,  in 
my  judgment.  This  is  the  formula  which 
we  wrote  into  the  committee  bill,  when 
It  is  fully  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  shelve  that  for- 
mula in  this  pending  bUl,  that  the  Quie 
substitute  proposes,  would  there  not  be 
a  similar  drive  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
impact  aid  legislation? 

Mr,  Chairman,  ■we  crossed  that  bridge 
last  year.  Many  of  us  were  against  the 
recommendation  by  the  administration 
which  had  followed  the  report  of  the 
Stanford  research  people,  because  we 
felt  that  those  recommendations  were 
not  correct  in  substantially  cutting  ftmds 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  important 
aspects  of  the  committee  bill  is  the  fact 
that  it  permits  school  administrators  to 
plan  a  little  farther  ahead  than  the 
present  school  term. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  It  is  Im- 
portant that  we  extend  this  aid  bill 
through  fiscal  year  1969, 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
most  amazing  things  is  this:  When  one 
looks  at  these  Quie  bills,  particularly  the 
last  one  at  which  I  looked,  we  find  that 
it  purports  to  be  a  continuing  program 
with  an  open  end  authorization — with  a 
S3  billion  authorization — through  fiscal 
1969. 

It  would  appear  to  me  with  all  these 
reports  existing  to  the  categorical  ap- 
proach it  is  most  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  just  what  has  brought  about 
that  change  of  heart.  But  I  am  sure  this 
body  is  not  going  to  let  an  alert,  astute 
salesman  and  one  of  the  great  legislators 
in  this  body  sell  this  body  a  pig  in  a  poke 
And  that  would  be  just  what  the  Quie 
substitute  would  be  if  we  bought  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned the  great  anxiety  that  is  seeping 
through  the  educational  community  to- 
day in  this  great  debate  which  threatens 
through  the  Quie  proposal  to  destroy 
the  church-state  harmony  which  has  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  ESEA.  But 
you  and  I  know  the  church  versus  state 
issue  is  lurking,  ready  to  destroy  the  Fed- 
eral aid  program  just  as  it  helped  frus- 
trate all  of  our  efforts  for  20  years. 

In  many  States  the  present  program 
involving  private  school  pupils  would  in 
most  cases  simply  end  right  then  and 
there.  These  are  States  in  which  the 
fimds  are  required  to  be  separate,  and 
are  not  to  be  commingled,  and  which 
some  attorneys  general  have  so  ruled. 
But  would  it  not  be  better  to  call  educa- 
tors and  different  lawyers  throughout  the 
country  before  the  committee  and  let 
them  tell  whether  or  not  the  State  laws 
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would  be  applicable,  even  though  the 
funds  were  not  comminsled  with  State 
funds'' 

There  is  much  of  solid  opinion  among 
good  lawyers  in  this  country  that  through 
the  block  grant  approach  the  State  laws 
would  be  applicable,  and  if  that  be  the 
case  utter  chaos  would  develop,  and  cei- 
tainly  we  should  explore  situations  of 
that  type  before  the  committee 

About  33  State  constitutions  prohibit 
school  officials  from  spendint;  public 
money  for  nonpublic  purposes  The  har- 
mony which  has  been  so  carefully  de- 
veloped over  the  past  few  years  as  to  en- 
able us  to  give  additional  assistance  to 
children,  not  States,  but  children,  is  in 
serious  jeopardy  if  we  accept  too  hastily 
this  action 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  by  embrac- 
ing the  general  aid  principle  at  this  time 
and  abandoning  our  target  approach 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  claims 
he  is  not  abandoning  the  target  ap- 
proach His  bill  and  the  Stat«  plans  a. id 
the  Federal  plans  would  require  that  50 
percent  which  is  sent  from  the  State  to 
the  commissioners  be  spent  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged.  How  much 
of  that  money  would  reach  to  the  dis- 
advantaged areas  as  we  define  the  disad- 
vantaged areas ^^  I  would  say  not  5  per- 
cent, in  my  honest  judgment,  would  ever 
get  there.  So  that  it  just  disrupts  the 
whole  present  program 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
few  moments 

Mr  Chairman,  who  can  fail  to  remem- 
ber how  many  times  in  nearly  20  years 
how  close  we  moved  toward  having  a 
Federal  school  aid  bill  concluded,  and  we 
always  lost  out  because  of  the  church- 
state  issue,  pninanly 

The  prmciple  we  followed  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  money  was  to 
be  spent  on  the  individual  child  in  work- 
ing out  the  elementary  school  bill  provi- 
sions. It  was  not  to  be  spent  to  help  a 
church.  It  was  not  to  be  spent  to  help  a 
parish  or  a  State  or  a  school  district.  It 
was.  I  repeat,  to  be  spent  to  help  a  child. 
It  was  thus  that  we  have  been  able  to 
help  those  pupils  If  we  want  to  continue 
to  meet  these  urgent  needs  we  are  going 
to  have  to  continue  for  a  time,  at  least. 
with  the  categorical  approach  in  provid- 
ing Federal  financial  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools 

At  this  point  let  me  stress  the  Teacher 
Corps  authorization  in  the  committee 
bill  although  it  will  be  treated  more  com- 
prehensively by  others  later  The  Teach- 
er Corps  Is  intended  to  improve  the  same 
schools  that  are  being  benefited  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Corps  members  are  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  which  are  the  tar- 
get areas  of  need  in  title  I  In  other 
words,  this  amendment  adds  a  new  part 
ibi  to  title  I.  extending  authorizations 
for  the  Corps  and  strengthening  the  local 
agency  role  in  the  utilization  of  teach- 
ing teams  from  the  Corps. 

When  the  Elementary  and  Secondary- 
Education  Act  was  passed  in  1965.  the 
Congress  voted  a  1-year  authorization  for 
its  program 

Last  year  we  lAere  able  to  extend  the 


program  through  fiscal  year  1968.  But 
the  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  concerned,  more  than  by 
any  other  factor,  by  the  untimely  author- 
izations and  the  untimely  appropria- 
tions It  was  for  that  reason  we  propose 
here  to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  through  fiscal  year  1969 

School  officials  across  the  country  have 
testified  to  the  difficulties  they  face  m 
ad)ust;ng  their  educatunal  planning  to 
Federal  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions schedules  The  school  year  runs 
from  September  to  June  Unless  in  the 
early  spring  school  authontits  know  how 
much  money  is  going  to  be  available  to 
them  for  the  next  school  year  they  are 
unable  to  hire  the  best  teachers  and  plan 
the  best  programs.  Although  this  exten- 
sion will  not  guarantee  the  amounts  to 
be  available  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  it 
will  act  as  a  Federal  commitment  to  the 
program'3  continuation  and  will  provide 
our  school  districts  with  some  basis  on 
which  to  plan. 

Programs  conducted  under  this  act 
have  made  a  substantial  favorable  im- 
pact on  our  Nation's  educational  systems. 
The  strides  made  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  quality  education  for  all  chil- 
dren, in  my  opinion,  thoroughly  justify 
the  continuation  of  this  Federal  promise 
to  the  schoolchildren  of  our  country. 

Briefly  let  me  describe  the  purpose  of 
each  title  of  the  act  which  we  propose  to 
amend,  and  why  it  must  be  continued  in 
the  coming  years. 

Title  I  of  the  act  provides  for  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies,  through  State 
departments  of  education,  to  establish 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  urban  slum  and  the  remote 
rural  area  Last  year  an  estimated  83 
million  deprived  children  benefited  from 
these  programs,  conducted  by  more  than 
17.000  school  districts  in  all  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Guam.  Puerto  Rico. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific 

The  programs  conducted  by  local 
schools  across  the  country  recognized  the 
close  link  between  poverty  and  educa- 
tional failure  Almost  5  percent  of  title 
I  funds  were  spent  on  food  and  health 
services  for  children  whose  prior  efforts 
to  learn  had  t>een  hampered  by  hunger 
and  poor  health  Past  learning  gaps  were 
also  met.  as  two-thirds  of  the  funds  spent 
the  first  year  for  instruction  were  spent 
on  language,  arts,  and  remedial  reading 

For  the  second  year,  school  districts 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  hiring  the 
specialists  necessary  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  some  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged It  is  my  hope  that  Teacher 
Corps  members,  specially  trained  in  edu- 
cation of  deprived  children,  may  alleviate 
this  personnel  shortage  to  some  degree 
Many  school  districts  utilized  teacher 
aides  in  their  programs,  thus  freeing 
highly  trained  teachers  for  more  profes- 
sional duties  In  our  report,  the  commit- 
tee applauded  this  use  of  subprofessionals 
and  urged  their  increased  utilization  In 
a  time  of  manpower  shortage  In  the  edu- 
cation professions,  special  training  for 
professional  staff,  use  of  subprofessional 
teacher  aides,  and  new  recruitment 
methods  are  absolutely  essential. 


Pajt  accomplishments  fully  justify  ex- 
tension of  the  title  through  fiscal  jvar 
1969  However,  the  committee  was 
greatly  concerned  that  budget  estimates 
and  appropriations  were  inadequate  to 
enable  the  distribution  formula  to  oper- 
ate equitably  The  title  I  formula  author- 
izes $1,363,962,696  for  fi.scal  year  1967: 
on!y  SI, 053.410. 000  was  appropriated. 
For  fiscal  year  1968.  the  act  provides  for 
a  substantial  increa.se  in  payments  to  lo- 
cal educational  agencies,  principally  be- 
cause the  low-income  factor  increases 
from  S2.000  to  $3,000  and  becau.^e  half 
the  national  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture will  be  used  in  formula  computation 
for  those  States  whose  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures are  below  the  national  average 

Therefore,  if  the  formula  were  fully 
funded  for  fiscal  year  1968.  $2,442,337,720 
would  need  to  be  approiiriated:  the  budg- 
et estimate  for  the  fi.scal  year  is  SI  2  bil- 
lion, or  about  half  If  the  1966  amend- 
ments were  to  go  into  effect  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  many  local  school  districts  -vould 
suffer  severe  cutbacks  in  funds  Since 
one  of  the  unique  aspects  of  title  I  is  its 
local  educational  agency  eligibility  for 
funds,  which  assures  program  continuity 
from  year  to  year,  implementation  of 
the  amended  formula  would  be  self-de- 
feating For  this  rea.son.  the  committee 
recommends  an  amendment  which 
would  prevent  the  u-se  of  the  $3,000  low- 
income  factor  and  national  average  ex- 
penditure unle.ss  funds  are  appropriated 
to  fully  fund  and  implement  the  formula, 
including   those  specific  changes 

The  .second  part  of  the  law — title  II— 
provides  funds  for  textbooks,  library 
biDoks.  and  other  instructional  materials. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
Nations  schools  have  desperate  need  for 
such  books.  When  title  II  was  passed, 
more  than  two  out  of  three  public  ele- 
mentary schools  had  no  libraries  at  all. 
and  more  than  eight  out  of  10  lacked 
trained  librarians  Public  schools  spent 
an  average  of  S2  28  per  pupil  per  year 
on  books,  well  below  the  recommended 
professional  standards  of  $4  to  $6 

Title  II  has  gone  far  to  meet  tliese 
needs  State  plans  indicate  that  49  mil- 
lion students  and  1  9  million  teachers  in 
public  and  nonpublic  elementary  schools 
now  have  access  to  books  and  materials 
acquired  with  Federal  a.ssistance 

Since  title  II  is  operated  on  a  State 
plan  basis.  5  percent,  or  a  minimum  of 
$50,000.  of  each  States  allotment  is 
available  to  cover  administrative  ex- 
pen.ses.  State  educational  agencies  are 
making  imaginative  use  of  these  funds, 
using  them  to  conduct  workshops,  to 
provide  consultant  services,  and  to  pre- 
pare publications  for  in.service  teacher 
education  in  selecting  and  utilizing  in- 
structional materials.  In  addition.  13 
States  are  developing  instructional  ma- 
terials centers  for  demonstration  and 
evaluation,  and  19  States  have  added 
school  librai-y  supervisors  to  their  staffs 

La,st  year  the  Contrress  added  two  new 
groups  of  children — Indian  children  in 
schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Ir.tcrior 
and  children  in  overseas  dependent 
.schools  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  These  provisions  received  only  a 
1-year  authorization  Therefore,  we  rec- 
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ommend  that  they  be  extended  through 
fiscal  year  1969,  consistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  act. 

Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  provides  for  Sup- 
plementary Educational  Centers  and 
Services,  llus  title  has  two  purposes: 
First,  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  vitally  needed  educational  serv- 
ices not  otherwise  available  in  a  district's 
schools  in  sufficient  quantity  and  qual- 
ity: and  second,  to  develop  exemplary 
educational  programs  to  serve  as  models 
for  regular  school  programs.  Since  the 
titles  enactment,  in  1965.  more  than 
4.000  proposals  have  been  submitted  by 
9.000  school  districts.  The  Commissioner 
of  EG.;cation,  acting  upon  recommenda- 
tions of  the  States  and  educational  ex- 
perts, approved  1.202  proposals  costing 
$89  million.  These  programs  have 
reached  nearly  10  million  public  and 
nonpublic  school  pupils,  93.000  preschool 
children.  250.000  out-of-school  youth. 
255.000  classroom  teachers,  and  131.000 
parents  and  other  adults. 

The  State  educational  agencies  are  to 
be  commended  lor  the  outstanding  job 
thty  Jiave  done  in  reviewing  and  recom- 
mending project  approvals.  Testimony 
heairi  before  the  cr-mmittee  provided 
convincing  evidence  that  the  Office  of 
Education  gives  major  consideration  to 
their  recommendations.  Indeed,  several 
States  with  stron.c  State  education  agen- 
cies have  develotJed  comprehensive  State 
plan^  for  title  III  centers  and  services, 
and  .n  these  States  such  plans  were  given 
pnin^;  consideration  in  project  approval. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  eventually, 
partr'ally  through  the  assistance  of  title  V. 
all  State  educational  agencies  will  be 
able  to  undertake  this  respoasibility. 

Only  one  amendment  to  title  III  is  pro- 
posed. Last  year  we  again  amended  the 
title  to  provide  for  participation  of  In- 
dian children  in  BIA  schools  and  of  chil- 
dren in  DOD  overseas  schools.  Like  the 
pro\!.i;on  in  title  II,  this  received  only 
a  !-;car  authorization.  We  recommend 
the  provision's  extension  through  fiscal 
year  1969.  consistent  with  the  authoriza- 
tion .'or  tr.c  rest  of  the  title. 

Title  V  of  the  act — designed  to 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  State  edu- 
cational agencies— may  eventually  prove 
to  be  the  acts  most  important  title. 
When  the  title  v^as  pa.ssed  in  1965.  the 
committee  heard  repeated  testimony  con- 
cerning the  woeful  inadequacies  of  many 
State  departments  of  education.  Years  of 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  to  ele- 
ment :iry  and  secondary  education,  with 
fund-  made  available  lor  staffing  at  the 
State  le\cl.  had  thrown  the  staffing  pat- 
terns of  many  State  agencies  badly  out 
of  balance  The  States  responded  eagerly 
to  tiie  challenge  of  title  V— a  challenge 
to  rssess  their  own  weaknesses  and  to  de- 
velop programs  to  sti-engthen  themselves. 
Dur.ng  the  first  year,  they  attempted  to 
fill  1  800  positions  in  State  departments 
of  eaucation.  Unfortunately,  the  lack  of 
tra  ned  personnel  which  plagues  all  our 
education  programs  again  proved  the 
bottleneck:  only  1.000  persons  were  hired. 
522  of  them  professional. 

We  are  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  formula  by  which  85  percent  of  title 
V  funds  are  presently  distributed.  The 


current  formula  discriminates  against 
smaller  and  more  sparsely  populated 
States,  which  may  be  among  the  needi- 
est, since  it  is  based  strictly  on  public 
school  enrollment.  To  correct  this  in- 
equity, the  committee  recommends  a 
change  in  the  allotment  formula:  of  the 
funds  available  for  allocation  among  the 
States,  40  percent  will  be  allotted  equal- 
ly and  the  remaining  60  percent  will  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  public  school  en- 
rollment. 

The  committee  is  also  recomnie.irii:;g  a 
new  part  B  to  title  V,  which  will  allow 
States  to  conduct  systematic,  compre- 
hensive, long-range  planning.  The  States 
indicated  that  they  wanted  to  use  title 
V  funds  to  plan  educational  programs: 
however,  other  needs  were  seen  to  be 
more  pressing,  and  the  amount  of 
money  available  was  insufficient  to  plan 
effectively.  Therefore,  we  have  added  a 
new  part  to  title  "V  specifically  for  such 
long-range  planning.  States  will  be  able 
to  use  their  allocation  to  set  educational 
goals,  establish  priorities,  and  to  plan 
means  of  achieving  goals.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  funds  under  this  part 
would  be  allocated  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  40  percent  would  be  al- 
located equally  among  the  States  and  60 
percent  would  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  the  State's  population.  The  remair.- 
ing  25  percent  would  be  reserved  to  tre 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  special 
pro'ects  grants  and  contracts,  in  most 
instances  of  a  multi-State  or  repic>,:ri! 
nature. 

Since  a  new  part  hr.s  b.-en  added  to 
title  'V.  the  committee  recommends  a 
change  in  the  authorization,  inphinc 
$6'i  million  available  for  'Iscal  year  1958 
and  $80  million  for  fiscal  yea-  1969.  Ol 
the  total  authorization.  70  percent  would 
be  spent  for  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  State  educational  agencies — 
the  present  title  V — and  30  percent  would 
be  available  for  the  new  program  of 
comprehensive  educational  planning. 

Title  VI  of  the  act — providing  .special 
program  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children — was  added  la.st  year. 
The  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Carey]  headed,  heard  testi- 
mony from  numerous  witnesses  on  the 
pressing  needs  for  personnel  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  program  support,  and 
research  in  the  area  of  education  of  the 
handicapped.  The  Congress  added  title 
VI  specifically  to  meet  these  needs 

It  is  estimated  that  300,000  teachers 
and  other  professional  personnel  spe- 
cifically trained  for  work  with  handi- 
capped children  will  be  needed  within  the 
next  decade:  at  present  there  are  only 
70.000.  Therefore,  we  propose  a  nation- 
wide recruitment  and  information  dis- 
semination effort  designed  to  attract 
people  into  the  profession.  An  authori- 
zation of  $1  million  is  proposed  to  support 
such  activities  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Another  major  problem  in  the  area 
of  education  of  the  handicapped  is  the 
identification  of  handicapping  condi- 
tions. All  too  many  children  needlessly 
fail  to  learn  because  of  tmidentifled 
physical  or  mental  handicaps.  Therefore, 
the  committee  recommends  establish- 
ment of  regional  resource  centers,  de- 


signed to  test  and  evaluate  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children  and  to  develop 
educational  programs  to  meet  these 
needs,  with  an  authorization  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968. 

One  of  the  most  successful  existing 
Federal  programs  in  the  area  of  special 
education  is  the  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf  program.  This  program  has  four 
major  components:  research,  production 
of  films,  dissemination,  and  training.  We 
propose  expansion  of  this  highly  success- 
lui  program  for  ail  handicapping  condi- 
tions, with  an  additional  authorization 
of  SI  million  for  the  expanded  program 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  committee  has  also  proposed  a 
change  in  Public  Law  88-164.  to  allow 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  con- 
tract with  private  educational  or  re- 
search agencies  and  organizations.  This 
change  v.ould  allow  the  research  pro- 
gram to  take  advantage  of  the  expertise 
of  private  as  well  as  public  educational 
and  research  a.etncies  and  organizations. 
Trie  committee  also  recommends  that 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program  be- 
come a  .special  part  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
It  would  be  extended  through  fiscal  year 
1969.  with  authority  to  enable  a  teaciie:- 
intern  who  began  his  practical  and  aca- 
demic train:ng  during  fiscal  year  1969  to 
continue  his  p:-Ciirram  for  1  more  year. 
The  authorizations  for  recruitment,  en- 
rollment, and  training  of  Teacher  Corps 
members  will  be  contained  in  separate 
legislation  dealing  with  the  Higher  Eda- 
c.ition  Amendments  ol  1967. 

The  committee  heard  rei^eated  testi- 
mony emphasiziii'c  the  great  successes 
t;:e  Tercher  C.jios  has  enjoyed  durini 
th-?  past  year.  School  official  after  school 
official  bore  witness  to  the  efficacy  of 
Teacher  Corpsmen  employed  in  his 
school.  Today.  1.213  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers, c.vperienccd  teacheis  and  teacher- 
interns,  are  engaged  in  .service  in  275 
schools  in  111  school  systems.  They  spend 
pa:t  of  each  week  working  in  a  school 
which  has  requested  their  services,  and 
part  of  the  week  at  a  nearby  university 
working  toward  their  master's  degrees. 
The  training  they  receive  will  make  them 
specialists  in  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged children,  a  new  curriculum  for 
many  of  our  Nation's  teacher  training 
institutions.  Repeatedly,  the  committee 
heard  evidence  from  deans  of  education 
that  they  now  look  to  their  Teacher 
Corps  programs  as  a  means  of  testing 
new  concepts  of  teacher  training. 

Since  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
work  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  acrcss  the  country,  the  commit- 
tee made  their  legislative  authority  for 
such  work  part  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  a  new  part  B 
to  title  I.  In  addition,  several  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  Teacher  Corps  au- 
thority were  adopted: 

Teacher-interns  are  now  paid  at  the 
lowest  rate  for  a  full-time  teacher  paid 
by  the  school  system  in  which  they  teach. 
To  assure  that  no  corpsman  will  receive 
a  financial  windfall,  the  committee  pro- 
poses that  they  be  paid  at  such  rate,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per 
dependent,  whichever  is  lower. 
State  educational  agency  approval  of 
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the  local  educational  agency  s  request  for 
Corps  members  would  be  required 

Teacher  Ccips  members  could  be  as- 
sigmed  to  a  miKrant  group  not  in  a  regu- 
lar school.  If  the  number  of  children 
made  it  feasible  and  if  the  children  were 
being  tau«ht  by  a  pubhc  or  other  non- 
profit agency  This  will  allow  Corps 
members  to  serve  some  of  our  country's 
most  disadvantaged  children,  children 
they  were  formerly  unable  to  teach  be- 
cause they  were  not  regularly  enrolled 
in  a  school. 

Corp^  members  would  be  permitted. 
under  a  committee  amendment,  to  teach 
m  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Again,  these  children  suffer 
extreme  educational  deprivation  and 
could  well  benefit  from  the  specialized 
services  provided  by  Teacher  Corps 
members 

We  also  recommend  that  the  "local 
control'  section  be  amended  to  make 
clear  what  has  always  been  Teacher 
Corps  practice — that  no  corpsman  may 
be  a.ssigned  to  a  local  educational  agency 
unless  the  agency  finds  the  corpsman 
acceptable 

To  supuort  the  portion  of  Teacher 
Corps  activity  which  is  part  B  of  title 
1 — ihe  makmg  of  grant.=  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  enable  such  agencies 
to  utilize  teaching  teams  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  sch;X)l  systems — the 
committee  recommends  an  authorization 
of  $21  million  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
S25  million  for  fLscal  year  1969 

In  addition,  the  committee  proposes 
several  technical  amendments  to  Public 
Laws  815  and  874 — assistance  to  feder- 
ally impacted  areas  The  definition  of 
■Federal  property"  used  m  both  laws  is 
amended  to  make  it  clear  that  proi^erty 
taxes  paid  on  any  interest  in  Fedvrai 
property  are  also  to  be  deducted  from  a 
loca'  educational  agency's  entitlement 
The  disaster  provisions  authorized  by 
Public  Law  89-313.  providing  special  re- 
lief t'j  school  districts  experiencing  major 
disasters  would  be  extended  through  fis- 
cal year  1972  R^'ll'»f  wojld  also  be  au- 
thorized m  cases  where  construction  of 
public  scho-il  facilities  is  made  necessary 
becau.se  of  the  destruction  of  private 
schor!  facililies  which  w-ll  not  be  re- 
placed Other  technical  amendments 
would  modify  present  requirements  for 
eligibility  for  disaster  relief  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  local  effort  required 
and  the  minimum  damage  involved:  the 
amendments  would  chan^je  the  level  of 
restoration  to  the  level  of  education  pro- 
vided during  the  disaster,  thereby  taklni: 
into  account'a  district's  improvement  of 
Its  educational  system  Disaster  relief 
would  be  extended  to  technical,  voca- 
tional, and  other  special  schools  oper- 
ated by  public  asencies  other  than  local 
educational  agencies:  these  schools  cur- 
rently are  not  eligible  for  assistancf  if 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  a  major  dis- 
aster 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  progress  made  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
IS  only  a  beginning  of  efforts  to  provide 
quality  educational  opportunities  to  all. 
As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  recent 
message  on  health  and  education,  we 
have  quite  a  job  ahead  of  us —  to  solve 


old  problems,  to  create  new  institutions, 
to  fulfill  the  potential  of  each  individual 
m  our  land  "  The  programs  we  di.scuss 
today  will  do  much  to  achieve  these 
goals 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  made  a  very 
excellent  statement  in  support  of  the 
bill.  The  gentleman  raised  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  private  school  children 
would  be  able  to  participate  under  the 
Quie  amendment  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  figures  at  all  from  the  OfBce 
of  Education  to  indicate  how  many  dol- 
lars have  gone  and  are  now  going  into 
private  and  parochial  schools  under  the 
EUementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  as  it  is  presently  written"' 

Mr  PERKINS  No  funds  are  going  in- 
to pnvate  or  parochial  schools  as  such. 
About  12  or  13  percent  of  the  funds  are 
gotns  for  special  services  and  special 
programs  that  serve  the  so-called  pa- 
rochial school  children,  about  one-half 
million  of  them  imder  title  I.  alone 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin  So  12  to 
13  percent  of  the  total  funding  is  going 
to  help  private  school  children;  is  that 
correct'? 

Mr  PERKINS.  It  is  going  to  help  the 
children — and  not  the  schools.  It  is  help- 
ing the  children  in  special  programs 
whether  it  be  a  school  breakfast  or  re- 
medial reading  course  or  whatever  it 
may  be — it  is  to  provide  something  spe- 
cial for  the  students  over  and  beyond  the 
general  programs  available  in  their 
school  system 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  very  fine  dis- 
cussion of  the  committee  reported  bill 
and  of  the  valuable  provisions  in  it. 

In  my  judgment,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions would  be  endangered  by  the  Quie 
substitute  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman for  clarification  with  reference 
to  the  difference  between  the  two  bills 
with  regard  to  education  for  Indian 
children 

I  have  heard  from  several  quarters, 
and  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
stated  the  other  day.  that  the  Quie  bill 
neglected  to  provide  for  Indian  children 
not  in  Indian  schools. 

Mr  PERKINS  Some  of  the  Quie  sub- 
stitutes did  not  include  or  take  care  of 
the  Indian  children 

The  committee  bill  takes  care  of  the 
Indian  children  in  title  I,  II.  and  III — 
and  not  only  in  the  schools  that  are 
operated  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior but  in  other  schools  in  the  com- 
munity— that  is.  all  the  Indians  that  are 
counted  under  the  committee  bill  That 
was  the  result  of  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  i  Mr. 
Meeds  1 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that  and  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  making  this  contribu- 
tion. 


I  have  been  concerned  about  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  as  it  appeared  to  restrict 
aid  for  Indian  children  to  those  children 
in  Indian  schools  or  to  those  on  re.ser- 
vations 

Mr  PERKINS  Tliat  is  the  trouble 
with  the  Quie  substitute.  The  I'entleman 
from  Wisconsin  evidently  was  trying  to 
reach  out  and  cover  so  m.any  things  and 
omitted  some  things  and  then  he  thought 
maybe  it  would  be  b.elpful  and  then  he 
would  introduce  another  substitute  It 
has  been  really  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
the  .situation. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yiekP 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  we  ought  to  clear 
up  this  one  thing.  That  is—  there  was  no 
Quie  substitute  and  there  will  be  no  Quie 
substitute 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  call  it  the  Quie 
amendment  or  Quie  amendments— it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a  substi- 
tute— it  is  something  that  serves  the 
same  purpose 

Mr.  QUIE  I  made  it  clear  in  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  bill  you  provide  for 
assistance  to  Indian  children,  children 
overseas,  and  you  provide  for  migrant 
children  and  handicapped  children  and 
that  will  remain  intact. 

My  amendment  does  one  thing — it  puts 
the  general  purposes  of  title  I.  II.  III. 
and  V  together  under  one  grant  of 
money — to  be  administered  through  one 
State  grant  and  the  money  is  to  be  re- 
ceived under  one  formula.  That  is  what 
was  done  and  to  bring  up  these  side  issues 
Is  clearly  irrelevant. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  'York. 

Mr  CAREY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  recognize  the  good  will 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnestota  i  Mr. 
Quie  I  in  makine  the  point  that  his 
amendment  or  substitute  or  whatever 
name  he  chooses  to  call  it  would  do  no 
disservice  to  migrants.  Indians,  and  the 
handicapped.  But  the  record  is  not  cor- 
rect on  that  as  he  states  it.  In  the  admin- 
istration bill  three  new  programs  for 
the  handicapped  are  enumerated  and 
authorized  in  the  bill  I  will  name  them. 
They  are:  First,  regional  resource  centers 
for  improvement  of  the  education  of 
handicapped  children,  recruitment  of 
personnel  information  on  education  of 
the  handicapped,  and  additional  pro- 
grams for  occupational  help  for  the 
handicapped. 

None  of  these  are  spelled  out  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  the.se  new 
steps  would  be  lost.  This  is  typical  The 
gentleman  attempts  to  amend  every  time 
a  defect  is  noted  by  the  committee 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS  To  clarify  the  [mint  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  raised.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  what  the 
gentleman  has  .said  is  precisely  correct 
Under  the  amendments  to  the  bill  now 
before  us.  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
could  only  put   money   into  schools  on 
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Indian  reservations.  Under  the  commit- 
tee bill  those  funds  would  also  be  avail- 
able for  private  and  public  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  for  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Our  States,  counties,  and  com- 
munities have  spent  themselves  dry  in 
the  attempt  to  raise  their  standards 
of  education.  Those  parents  who  have 
cho.sen  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  are  faced  with  tuition  costs  be- 
yond their  ability  to  pay. 

Equality  of  opportunity  through  edu- 
cation is  a    must  "  in  any  democracy. 

Wliy  then,  one  might  ask.  did  88  Con- 
gresses fail  to  act  in  providing  this  aid? 
W'hy  then  did  the  children  of  our  Na- 
tion fail  to  demand  this  Federal  assist- 
ance'.' 

The  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  re- 
alunng  the  great  need  in  our  less  affluent 
States,  made  an  all-out  effort  to  enact 
such  legislation.  He  failed. 

The  Congress  of  that  time,  supported 
by  the  people,  turned  down  the  legisla- 
tion because  of  their  fear  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic dominance  over  the  programs 
by  which  their  children  would  receive 
tlieir  education. 

.■\s  a  firm  believer  in  Federal  aid  to 
education.  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
prevail.  I  want  the  people  of  our  Nation 
to  accept  it.  I  believe  that  they  have 
done  .so  and  will  continue  to  do  so  only 
as  long  as  they  feel  that  the  Congress 
will  provide  tiio.se  safeguards  that  will 
pi-event  some  Federal  bureaucrat  from 
encroaching  on  the  field  that  properly 
belongs  to  our  local  .school  officials. 

I  oelieve  that  the  people  and  the  school 
administrators  would  have  more  con- 
fidence in  this  legislation  had  it  origi- 
nated in  this  body.  The  bill  before  us  is 
the  Howe  bill.  It  has  been  marked  "sacro- 
sanct"— not  to  be  touched  by  unholy 
congressional  hands. 

Yes.  Commissioner  Howe  is  still  with 
us  They  took  him  out  of  the  kitchen 
when  the  heat  got  too  high,  but  I  would 
remind  you  that  the  red-hot  stove  is 
.-till  there.  Mr.  Howe  has  moved  into 
cooler  kitchens,  but  I  do  predict  that  his 
future  guidelines  will  raise  their  tem- 
peratures, as  well. 

Commissioner  Howe  is  more  of  an 
educational  theorist  rather  than  an  ad- 
ministrator His  background  in  this  field 
IS  decidedly  limited. 

We  have  had  some  sad  experiences 
with  these  bureaucratic-drawn  bills  in 
the  past  few  years.  Without  exception. 
they  have  had  well-sounding,  vote- 
getting  titles.  They.  too.  came  down  to 
us  with  a  "mustn't  touch"  label. 

Those  of  us  who  would  have  amended 
them  so  that  they  might  have  lived  up 
to  the  promise  of  their  titles  were  labeled 
as  "irresponsible  "—a  pet  White  House 
epithet  for  those  who  question  any  ad- 
ministration proclamation. 

Many  of  my  good  friends  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  administration 
had  these  .same  doubts  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  legislation  that  was  be- 
ing steamrollered  through  the  Congress. 
Against  their  better  judgment,  they 
"went  along."  They  knew  that  much  of 


this  legislation  would  come  back  to 
haunt  them — and  that  it  did  in  the 
1966  elections. 

The  "credibility  gap"  reached  down 
and  engulfed  them.  They  found  that  the 
preferred  "White  House  mantle  of  pro- 
tection" was  but  a  heavy  weight  that 
foundered  them. 

If  tnose  men  were  able  to  be  with  us 
today,  I  feel  certain  that  they  would 
agree  to  the  statements  that  I  have 
made.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they  were 
found  to  be  expendable. 

I  mention  these  things  because  the 
legislation  that  is  before  us  pursues  this 
same  course.  The  full  force  of  the  long 
familiar  administration  blast  has  been 
directed  at  Congressman  Quie  because 
he  dared  to  offer  those  very  safeguards 
that  the  people  thought  essential  in  any 
Federal  act  affecting  the  education  of 
our  children. 

■Vice  President  Humphrey  has  taken 
the  leadership  in  this  attack.  He  did  not 
attack  the  proposed  Quie  amendments. 
Instead,  he  chose  to  raise  a  smokescreen 
of  church-state  envolvement  that  simply 
does  not  exist. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  "Vice 
President  has  locked  horns  with  his  fel- 
low Minnesotan.  Such  a  confrontation 
took  place  last  fall  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Vice  President  suffered  a  double  defeat. 
The  'Vice  President  took  to  national 
television  to  make  his  attack  in  impugn- 
ing the  motives  of  Congressman  Quie. 
Those  of  us  in  this  body  know  that 
Albert  Quie  is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  equality  of  edueation  for  all.  He  would 
not  deny  the  benefits  of  Federal  aid  to 
any  schoolchild. 

He  played  a  leading  role  in  developing 
the  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram as  a  part  of  NDEA.  He  led  the  fight 
to  include  grants  in  President  Kennedy's 
proposal  for  loans  for  college  facilities 
construction,  without  which  the  great 
progress  made  by  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities since  1963  would  have  been  im- 
possible. He  played  a  major  part  in  shap- 
ing the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
and  in  centering  that  act  on  training  for 
gainful  employment.  It  was  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary-Secondaiy  Act 
which,  if  not  suspended  by  this  year's 
bill,  raised  the  payments  per  child  in 
every  State  at  least  to  one-half  the  na- 
tional average  expenditure  per  pupil. 

Congressman  Quie  was  a  champion  of 
Federal  aid  for  preschool  programs  for 
poor  children  before  there  was  any  such 
program  as  Headstart.  He  also  helped 
save  the  national  defense  student  loans 
last  year. 

Congressman  Quie  helped  steer  the  ad- 
ministration's program  for  aid  for  inter- 
national education  through  the  Congress 
in  1966. 

These  actions  were  certainly  not  those 
of  one  who  did  not  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  duty  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Partisanship  had  no  place  in  his 
decisions.  I  will  say  that  the  administra- 
tion has  benefited  by  the  amendments 
that  he  has  drawn.  Certainly  none  of 
them  have  been  disavowed  by  the  people. 
I  would  not  have  mentioned  these 
things  if  Vice  President  Humphrey  had 
not  attempted  to  make  Minnesota  politi- 
cal  hay   by   personally    ascribing   false 


motivations  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. [Mr.  Qun;]. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  we  disavowed,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  two  Great  Society 
programs  that  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
promise. 

Let  us  make  the  legislation  before  us 
so  sound  in  principle  and  so  capable  of 
effective  administration  that  it  will  live 
on  through  time.  There  can  be  no  vic- 
tory here  if  one  child  is  deprived  of  his 
opportunity  to  receive  a  fine  education. 
The  real  issue,  in  the  final  analysis, 
which  we  shall  vote  on  is  whether  we 
have  confidence  in  the  local  school  ad- 
ministrators to  properly  allocate  and 
spend  the  money  to  assist  in  providing 
better  education.  If  we  do  not  trust  them, 
then  we  want  to  turn  it  over  to  a  large 
Federal  bureaucracy.  As  for  me.  I  have 
confidence  in  my  neighbors  at  home  that 
they  will  do  a  job  in  this  field,  given  the 
funds. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana 1  Mr.  BrademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Kentutcky 
[Mr.  Perkins]  who  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  our  committee  at  a  some- 
what controversial  point  in  the  life  of 
the  House  and  has  taken  on  this  new- 
task  of  great  importance  in  Congress 
aiid  has  worked  with  diligence,  with  in- 
tegrity and  with  dedication. 

The  bill  which  we  begin  to  consider 
this  afternoon  is  in  large  measure  a 
product  of  the  gentleman's  diligence  and 
dedication. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  of  tribute  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI, 
whom  I  have  helped  give  a  lot  of  free 
advertising  over  the  past  month.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I  have 
agreed  on  some  legislative  issues,  and 
on  other  issues  we  are  in  disagreement, 
as  on  the  bill  presently  before  us.  As  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  aware,  my  respect 
for  him  and  my  admiration  for  him  are 
in  no  way  diminished  by  my  disagree- 
ment with  him  or  by  the  fact  that  we 
propose  to  defeat  his  substitute,  his 
amendment,  his  bill,  or  whatever  he  may 
wish  to  call  it  this  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  time 
in  as  many  years  that  we  have  debated 
this  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
What  we  discuss  here  today  is  basically 
an  extention  of  the  Federal  commitment 
to  improving  the  quality  and  the  equality 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
which  our  country  offers  to  its  children. 
I  am  sure  that  most  Membei-s  are 
familiar  with  the  major  provisions  of 
the  existing  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Title  I  provides  a  massive  program  of 
assistance  to  school  districts  which  have 
a  high  concentration  of  students  from 
low  income  families. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres] 
was  exactly  right  in  at  least  one  sen- 
tence of  his  remarks;  he  said — if  I  quote 
him  correctly: 
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The  IS  ue  here  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  confidence  In  our  local 
school  administrators. 

Title  I  of  ESEA  is  a  perfect  example 
of  the  vote  of  confidence  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  given  to 
local  school  administrators,  because  the 
program  works  by  channeling  Federal 
funds  into  local  public  school  districts, 
unlike  the  prupo.sal  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  seeks  to  offer, 
which  does  not  channel  the  funds  to 
local  school  districts. 

Title  II  makes  SI 25  million  available  to 
States  for  the  provision  of  textbooks, 
library  books,  and  other  instructional 
materials  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools 

Title  III  provides  a  stimulus  to  educa- 
tors to  innovation  at  supplementary 
centers  which  may  serve  as  models  for 
regular  .school  programs 

Title  IV.  which  we  do  not  amend  in 
this  bill,  presently  provides  support  for 
research  in  the  field  of  education  and 
the  training  of  researchers  in  education 

Title  V.  a  very  important  part  of  this 
bill,  authorizes  grants  to  strengthen 
Stat^  departments  of  education. 

Last  year,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr  Carey  1. 
a  new  title  VI  was  added  to  this  Impres- 
sive list:  it  provides  for  expanded  pro- 
urams  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  creates  a  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Fducation 

In  past  years  we  h.ive  talked  about 
what  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  could  do  for  the  school- 
children of  America.  New  we  can  talk 
about  what  It  has  done,  why  it  is  of  im- 
portance, and  point  to  many  of  the 
dchievtments  under  tr.is  ml'estone  legis- 
lation. 

The  ESE\  has  made  possible  special 
programs  of  remediation,  health  and  nu- 
tritional services  and  specialized  in- 
struction, all  specifically  designed  under 
title  I  to  reach  the  needs  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  .-^bout  S3  million 
children  enrolled  in  public  and  private 
schools  have  benefited  under  these  pro- 
grams. 

This  bill  has  given  access  to  books  and 
materials  purchased  with  Federal  sap- 
port  to  nearly  50  million  students  and  2 
million  teachers  and  has  made  possible 
the  development  of  innovative  programs 
which  ha\e  fundf?d  10  million  public  and 
nonpublic  school  children. 

The  ESEA  has  created  1,000  new  posi- 
tions. 522  of  them  professional,  in  our 
State  departments  of  education,  thereby 
helping  the  States  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities to  provide  leadership  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  schools. 

Translated  into  human  terms,  these 
statistics  mean  that  the  schoolchildren 
of  this  country  are  today  being  offered 
education  of  a  significantly  higher  cal- 
iber than  that  available  to  them  2  years 
ago  Con.-^ider  several  concrete  examples 
of  the  ESEA  at  work. 

Children  in  eight  coimties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia .s  eastern  panhandle."  a  rural  area 
of  limited  resources,  now  benefit  from  the 
services  of  a  curriculum  improvement 
center  which  has  already  studied  the  po- 
tential value  of  a  centralized  film  library. 


developed  a  language  arts  curriculum 
guide  for  grades  one  to  six.  conducted  an 
inservice  workshop  for  teachers  of  reme- 
dial reading  programs,  and  planned  sum- 
mer enrichment  programs. 

Cochise  County.  Ariz.,  an  area  larger 
than  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  com- 
bined, has  been  able  to  establish  an  itin- 
erant psychological  service  center  to 
counsel  and  refer  "problem  students' 
among  the  county's  school  population, 
which  ranges  from  Mexican  immigrants 
to  recently  arrived  military  dependents 

For  the  poor  students  of  Swifton.  Ark  , 
improved  educational  achievement  may 
depend  on  the  hot  breakfast  provided  by 
their  school  or  on  the  dental  and  opto- 
metric  services  finally  available  to  chil- 
dren who  had  never  received  medical 
treatment. 

Sixty  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  graders 
from  Tulaie  City.  Calif  ,  will  not  while 
away  their  summer  hours  on  the  streets 
Instead,  they  will  visit  places  in  that 
great  State  whuh  will  help  them  learn — 
places  such  as  Suiters  Fort,  the  State 
capital,  and  the  cyclotron  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calif t^rnia  at  Berkeley.  Two  week.s 
before  their  departure  on  their  educa- 
tional ody  :sey  will  be  spent  in  plnnnins:. 
study,  and  research:  after  the  child; e.^. 
return,  an  additional  2  weeks  will  be  de- 
voted to  evaluation,  discussion  and  study 
of  the  trip  thus  augmenting  their  le- 
sjarch.  study  and  language  skills. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  now  turn  to  some 
of  the  amendments  which  are  offered  to 
H.R  7819  1  may  say  for  the  most  part 
that  they  propose  no  njajor  changes  in 
existing  auth.ority.  althouRh  rhey  do  add 
significantly  in  seme  instances. 

First,  tlie  committee  recommends  that 
the  various  titles  of  the  act  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1969  This  extension 
wculd  ser\e  as  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  school 
ofTicials  of  the  country  that  the  programs 
will  continue  We  are  all  agreed.  I  think, 
that  a  commitment  of  this  nature  is  de- 
sirable and  necessary  to  give  local  school 
administrators  sufficient  leadtime  to 
plan  programs  and  hire  personnel  This 
propo.sal  has  been  made  in  response  to 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  educators 
for  enough  leadtime  to  plan  and  prepare 
in  order  to  use  this  legislation  most  ef- 
fectively 

The  committee  also  recommends,  as 
the  chairman  noted,  extension  through 
fiscal  year  1969  of  the  provisions  that  al- 
low Indian  children  in  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  schools  to  participate  in  programs 
under  titles  I.  II.  and  III.  as  well  as  rec- 
ommending an  extension  of  participation 
by  children  in  Defense  Department  over- 
seas dependent  schools  in  title  II  and  III 
programs  This  authority  is  scheduled  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  authority  is  scheduled  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Two  new  provisions  of  H  R.  7819  are 
of  special  interest  and  importance  First. 
part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Teacher 
Corps  program — authority  to  contract 
with  local  schools  for  provision  of 
Teacher  Corps  teams — becomes  part  B  of 
title  I  The  committee  took  this  step  be- 
cause of  the  close  relationship  between 
the  Teacher  Corps  and  the  purposes  of 
title  I  of  ESEA.  Both  are  dedicated  to 


overcoming  the  crippling  effects  of  pov- 
erty through  education.  Teacher  Corps 
members,  especially  trained  by  university 
programs  in  education  of  the  di.'<advan- 
taged.  teach  in  the  .same  kind  of  schools — 
those  with  a  high  concentration  of 
youngsters  from  low-income  families — 
as  title  I  attempts  to  reach  with  special- 
ized educational  services.  To  the  com- 
mittee, the  close  links  between  the  two 
programs  justifies  their  linkage  in  legis- 
lation. 

The  second  provision  is  a  new  part  B 
of  the  title  V  assistance  to  the  Stales,  it 
is  for  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning. Although  the  language  of  title  V 
makes  long-range  educational  planning 
technically  eligible  for  Federal  support. 
experience  has  shown  that  State  depart- 
ments of  education  have  such  pressing 
personnel  needs  that  they  have  by  and 
large  been  unable  to  develop  programs  of 
statewide  planning. 

But  educational  planning  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  education  is  to  adopt  to  the 
requirements  of  a  rapidly  changing 
world  Therefore,  the  committee  proposes 
a  new  part  B  to  title  V  specifically  for 
such  planning.  The  State  educational 
agency  would  be  designated  the  planning 
agency  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  If  a  State  wished  to  include 
hmher  education  in  its  comprehensive 
planning  proiiram.  it  could  designate  a 
separate,  coordinate  asency.  Funds  used 
under  this  part  would  be  used,  according 
t.5  a  State  plan,  to  enumerate  educational 
g:)als,  arrive  at  means  of  achieving  such 
'oals.  and  imulemeiu  plans.  This  new 
part  promises  to  be  of  pr'mc  importance 
to  our  Slate  educational  agencies  and, 
indeed,  to  school  systems  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Meeds  I  will  be  addressing  himself  to  the 
title  V  amendments  during  the  debate. 

I  might  add  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  very  strongly  about  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  State  educa- 
tional agencies.  I.  in  particular,  feel 
strongly  about  this.  Back  in  1965  when 
we  first  wrote  this  bill  and  the  admin- 
istration suggested  an  authorization  of 
$10  million  for  title  V  proarams.  I  moved 
that  the  figure  be  raised  to  $25  million 
because  I  felt  it  so  significant  and  so 
important  to  provide  greater  resource? 
to  our  State  departments  of  education, 
and  my  amendment  v.as  adopted. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  turn  to 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  .some  of  the 
threats  to  this  existing  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
well  after  our  committee  had  concluded 
its  deliberations  and  had  favorably  re- 
ported H  R  7819.  several  substitutes  and 
major  modifylnc  amendments  were  pro- 
pased.  For  the  most  part,  the  committee 
was  not  given  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  substance  of  these  proposal? 
and  in  no  case  was  the  committee  given 
the  benefit  of  a  specific  proposal  for 
consideration  during  the  hearings. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  are  all 
aware.  Federal  aid  to  our  countiT's  ele- 
mentary and  secondaiT  schools  was  al- 
mast  as  long  in  coming  as  it  has  proved 
to  be  necessary.  Legislating  in  this  cru- 
cial area  requires  careful  consideration 
and  careful  study  and  continuing  dla- 
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log  with  leading  educators  throughout 
the  country  in  an  effort  to  come  up  with 
a  basic  prosram  which  will  strengthen 
the  quality  of  education  across  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  traditional  method 
under  our  congressional  system  for  the 
development  of  such  significant  and  deli- 
cate legislation  by  the  Congress  is  that 
of  pre.senting  alternative  proposals,  pro- 
posals which  are  studied  carefully  by  the 
committee  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
matters  come,  in  open  hearings,  commit- 
tee consideration  and  review,  and  finally 
presented  for  consideration  by  this  House 
of  Representatives.  But.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  time-honored  procedure  has  not 
been  followed  by  those  who  would  replace 
the  pioneering  1965  act  with  a  substitute 
or  who  would  change  it  radically  with 
major  amendments. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  not  condone  bypassing  the  entire 
committee  procedure  in  such  a  critical 
legislative  area  as  the  education  of  the 
Nation's  children.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  proposed  substitutes  and  major 
amendments,  if  they  are  as  clearly  neces- 
.-iary  as  thuir  proponents  claim,  could  not 
have  been  presented  to  the  committee  for 
public  questioning,  consideration,  and 
discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation's  educators 
have  time  and  again  testified  before  our 
committte  on  the  need  for  more  lead- 
time  and  advanced  planning  on  major 
legislative  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  us  now  to  legislate 
major  changes  in  the  present  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  our  schools,  without 
affording  both  educators  and  legislators 
as  well  as  other  interested  groups,  the 
opportunity  to  raise  questions  and  to 
make  clarifying  points  in  connection  with 
the  drastic  and  major  changes  proposed 
in  the  extension  of  this  legislation,  would 
represent  a  tragic  mistake  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  alone  in  ex- 
pressing this  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  school  superintendents, 
educational  a.ssociations.  religious  groups, 
and  others,  all  have  expres,sed  great  con- 
sternation over  the  possibility  that  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  painfully,  care- 
fully woven  fabric  of  the  present  pro- 
gram might  be  made  without  their  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  understand,  pub- 
licly, the  meaning  and  the  nature  of 
these  proposed  alternatives. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  it  is  especially 
significant,  for  example,  that  the  highly 
respected  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion has  taken  strong  exception  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  and  of  the  present  pending  legisla- 
tion have  proceeded. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  ACE  Is  mainly  in- 
terested in  higher  education  and  has 
no  vested  interest  in  the  on.going  ESEA 
nor  in  a  particular  form  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  elementary  and  secondaiy 
schools.  Yet  the  ACE  has  expressed  vig- 
orous ot^position  to  the  method  by  which 
the  radical  alterations  in  the  present 
program  have  been  proposed. 

Here.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  example,  is 
what  the  president  of  the  ACE.  Logan 
Wilson,  said: 

Our  concern  Is  both  immediate  and  long- 
r.mee  We  have  been  and  will  again  be  called 
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to  testify  on  legislation  directly  affecting 
higher  education.  If  acts  as  Important  as  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
the  product  of  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
dedicated  legislators,  public  ofBcials,  and  pri- 
vate citizens  of  both  parties — can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  poesiblllty  of  undergoing  radi- 
cal change  by  offering  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  after  hearings  have  been 
concluded,  then  those  who  believe  in  the 
value  of  congressional  hearings  as  the  way 
of  developing  sound  legislation  can  never  be 
confident  that  the  legislation  on  which  they 
are  testifying  Is  the  legislation  with  which 
they  will  live.  We  believe  strongly  that  if 
members  of  the  congressional  committees  are 
considering  substitute  legislation,  that  leg- 
islation should  loe  introduced  prior  to  the 
opening  of  hearings  so  that  witnesses  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  both  the  legislation  before 
the  committee  and  any  proposed  substitute. 
When  our  Congress  acts,  its  actions  should  be 
informed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  also  that  a  few 
days  ago  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee 
on  Public  Affairs,  a  group  which  has  not 
always  been  easy  with  the  approach  to 
aid  to  schools  that  is  represented  by  this 
legislation,  said: 

There  should  be  public  he.irings  on  such 
an  important  measure  as  this  No  one.  Con- 
gressmen Included,  has  had  a  chance  to  ask 
publicly  for  the  meaning  ol"  importanl. 
phrases  found  in  the  proposed  substitutes. 
Objections  and  questions — 

The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Affairs  continues — 

have  had  to  be  stated  and  asked  only  over 
the  phone  or.  for  some,  in  closed-door  con- 
ferences. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
my  view  this  valid  objection  applies  not 
only  to  the  proposed  substitutes  which. 
as  Mr.  Perkins  has  indicated,  have  been 
altered,  modified,  and  reintroduced  in 
a  most  confusing  and  haphazard  man- 
ner amended,  rather  than  in  the  most 
appropriate  manner,  but  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  major  amendments  which  have 
just  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  last  issue 
to  which  I  wish  to  address  myself,  for 
it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  carefully 
conceived  and  painstakingly  woven  fab- 
ric of  accommodation  and  understand- 
ing which  permitted  the  establishment 
of  the  program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
the  schools  in  the  first  place. 

The  proposed  substitutes  and  altera- 
tions of  the  ESEA  once  again  raise  the 
specter  of  divisive  conflict  of  church- 
state  problems.  And  let  us  not  try  to  say 
that  there  is  no  problem,  and  I  think  it 
is  significant  to  note  that  practically  all 
major  religious  groups  have  professed 
their  greatest  concern  over  the  Quie 
amendment,  and  the  modifications,  the 
alterations,  which  it  proposed,  and  have 
urged  passage  of  H.R.  7891. 

For.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  more  than  30 
States  the  substantial  involvement  of  the 
State  educational  agencies  in  the  admin- 
istration of  programs  under  the  proposed 
substitutes  and  major  modifications, 
would  raise  the  most  serious  State  con- 
stitutional questions  with  regard  to  aid 
to  church-related  schools. 

The  likelihood  under  either  the  sub- 
stitute or  major  amendments  is  that 
some  States  would  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  major  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  schools  and  others  would 


not.  Such  an  inequitable  result  not  only 
jeopardizes  the  delicate  balance  of  sup- 
port for  Federal  aid  to  the  schools,  but  it 
would  mean  that  children  in  some 
State.s— those  with  flexible  constitutional 
provisions — would  have  a  chance  for  a 
better  education  plan  than  their  young 
friends  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  telegram  signed 
by  spokesmen  for  three  major  religious 
faiths,  and  I  here  note  that  the  signatory 
is  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  former  Secre- 
tary of*Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  President  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Flem- 
ming is  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
should  not  be  abandoned  before  it  has  had 
time  to  prove  its  great  promise  for  under- 
girding  .American  education. 

We  oppose  any  amendments  which  would 
dilute  Federal  re.'-ponsibility  for  desegrega- 
tion, diminish  benefits  to  educationally  de- 
prived children  or  reintroduce  the  church- 
stale  controversy, 

.Arthur  S,  Flemming. 

Pre-^idcnt.  National  CouncU  of  Churches. 
Msgr.  James  Donahue. 
Director.    Department    of    Education, 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

Rabbi  Seymour  J,  Cohen 
President,  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  prefer  not  to  yield 
until  I  have  concluded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  an  unequal  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  Federal  aid  is  unwise,  unsound,  and 
unfair. 

I  believe  it  significant  to  note  that 
practically  all  major  religious  groups — 
among  them  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, the  Citizens  for  Educational  Free- 
dom, the  Board  of  Christian  Education 
of  the  Evangelical  Brethren  Church,  the 
Department  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Division  of 
Parish  Education  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Education  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  oppose  alteration  of  the  ESEA 
and  thev  support  its  extension  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  7819. 

Learned  legal  coimsel  for  many  of 
these  groups,  with  years  of  experience 
in  the  field  of  church-state  relations, 
have  considered  the  alleged  safeguards 
for  the  participation  by  children  in  pa- 
rochial schools  in  the  prepared  amend- 
ments and  have  found  the  so-called 
safeguards  insufficient  to  assure  that  all 
children  will  benefit  from  Federal  aid  to 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  document  prepared 
by  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Pub- 
Mc  Affairs  simimarizes  many  of  tre  con- 
cerns that  church  groups  have  and  helps 
explain  the  opposition  of  the  Quie  meas- 
ure on  the  part  of  so  many  religious 
groups.  I  here  quote  relevant  excerpts 
from  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  this 
report : 

Some  Conclusions  to  Date 

First,  a  general  aid  bill  which  would  simply 
grant  money  to  states  for  whatever  use  they 
see  fit  is  today  as  in  the  past  politically 
impossible. 

Second  the  hope  of  Representative  Quie 
"to  achieve  the  advantages  of  general  aid 
through   block  grants  for  a  broad   range  of 
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educational  programs  '  is  not  very  well  real- 
ized by  the  present  substitute  bill  Fifty  per 
cent  of  Its  funds  are  required  to  go  Into  one 
category  Seven  per  cent  of  Us  funds  go  into 
another  And  beyond  that  the  state  must 
give  priority  to  programs  designed  for  the 
educationally  and  culturally  deprived,  for 
areas  experiencing  rapid  growth  and  for 
areas  limited  by  economic  depression  and 
geographic  Isolation 

True,  the  Qule  bill  lists  more  categories 
and  broader  categories  than  ESEA,  but  In 
adding  the  requirements  Just  listed,  it  takes 
back  a  large  part  of  the  freedom  it  originally 
proposed 

Third,  the  Qule  bill  is  designed  to  shift 
some  control  .f  the  operation  of  federal  edu- 
cation proi<r.ims  Irom  Washington  to  the 
st.-ites  We  think  that  this  Is  a  desirable  shift 
If  done  within  broad  national  policy,  but  we 
are  not  sure  it  can  be  done  without  causing 
major  problems  In  matters  of  church-state 
relations  In  requiring  that  federal  funds  not 
be  comm:nii?led  with  state  funds,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  substitute  bill  hope  that  state 
constitutions  which  forbid  state  support  of 
private  education  can  be  leapfrogged  There 
Is  much  learned  legal  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary In  many  states  the  attorney  general 
could  rule  against  It  Quie's  effort  to  handle 
this  possibility  by  letting  the  federal  govern- 
ment operate  those  educational  resource  pro- 
grams which  the  states  cannot  operate,  ap- 
plies to  only  a  part  of  the  bill  and  this 
e.lTort  gives  back  to  the  federal  government 
some  of  the  control  that  Qute's  .supporters 
object  to  in  ESEA  We  note  that  there  may 
be  no  plan  that  can  escape  these  dilemmas 
successfully 

We  believe  that  If  most  of  the  states  can- 
not beneflf  pupils  in  private  schools  under 
the  Quie  niii  as  much  as  Is  presently  the 
case  under  ESEA,  private  school  supporters 
will  move  to  amend  or  destroy  It.  This  will 
open  all  the  issues  again 

Fourth,  we  think  that  at  the  point  of 
church-state  Issues  raised  by  federal  aid.  the 
Que  bill  is  not  an  Improvement  over  ESEA 
Bevond  the  above-mentioned  uncertainty  re- 
garding fommlngllng  we  note  that  In  the 
new  proposal  the  aids  which  are  designed 
to  go  to  pupils  In  private  schools  are  more 
loosely  defined  than  in  ESEA 

Fifth,  we  feel  that  we  most  make  a 
procedural  objection  to  those  responsible  for 
this  and  anv  other  substitute  bll!  that  Is 
likely  to  appear  now  There  should  be  pub- 
he  Hearing':  on  fuch  an  irnportant  rneasure 
05  this  This  procedural  matter  relates  to 
substance  No  one,  Congressmen  included, 
has  had  a  chance  to  ask  public  for  the 
meaning  of  such  phrases  as  those  found  In 
sub-section  8  Objections  and  questions  have 
had  to  be  stated  and  asked  only  over  the 
phone  or  for  some  in  closed-door  confer- 
ences Our  reaction  l.s  the  same  as  the  reac- 
tion of  Logan  Wilson.  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Educati.ui 

"Our  concern  Is  both  Immediate  and  long- 
range  We  have  been  and  will  again  be  called 
to  testify  on  legislation  directly  affecting 
higher  education  If  acts  as  Important  as  the 
Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
the  product  of  years  oj  effort  on  the  part  of 
dedicated  legislators,  public  officials,  and 
private  citizens  of  both  parties — can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  possibility  of  undergoing  rad- 
ical change  by  offering  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  after  hearings  have 
been  concluded,  then  those  who  believe  In 
the  value  of  Congressional  hearings  as  the 
way  of  developing  sound  legislation  can  never 
be  confident  that  the  legislation  on  which 
they  are  testifying  is  the  legislation  with 
which  thev  win  live  We  believe  strongly 
that  If  members  of  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees are  considering  substitute  legisla- 
tion, that  legislation  should  be  Introduced 
prior  to  the  opening  of  hearings  so  that  wit- 
nesses may  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  both  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  committee  and  any  proposed 
substitute    When  our  Congress  acts.  Its  ac- 


tions should  be  Informed"  {Higher  Educa- 
tion and  National  Affairs.  May  6,  1967.  p    3» 

And  the  need  for  Hearings  goes  beyond  the 
need  for  information  On  the  kind  of  bill 
that  necessarily  uses  broad  terms.  Hearings 
clarify  the  meaning  of  those  terms  The  Re- 
port of  the  Hearings  gives  subsUintlal  aid  to 
the  courts  and  administrators  as  they  try  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  measure  they 
must  Interpret  and  administer  Without 
Hearings  the  only  record  Is  that  of  floor 
debate   In  the  House,  this  must  be  very  brief 

While  we  share  the  minority's  conviction 
that  federal  authority  In  education  should 
be  minimized  and  while  we  realize  that  the 
political  art  Is  the  art  of  the  possible,  we 
feel  that  the  values  aimed  at  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  substitute  are  not  certainly  and 
clearly  achieved  and  the  problems  It  creates 
are  potentially  substantial.  We  cannot  con- 
clude that  It  helps  promote  the  education 
of  the  American  youth  in  ways  which,  on 
balance,  are  advantageous  when  compared 
to  what  Is  done  under  ESEIA 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  CAREY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldin:?.  Mr  Chairman. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  note,  in  connection  with  the  very  sig- 
nificant remarks  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing, that  there  is  mischief  in  this  bill,  or 
in  the  amendments,  or  in  the  series  of 
amendments  as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  in  the  way  in  which 
the  gentleman  says  the  interests  of  the 
nonpublic  school  child  will  be  protected 

The  gentleman  indicates  that  if  there 
is  a  State  barrier — if  there  is  a  State 
barrier  to  providing  direct  aid  to  tlie 
parochial  schools  to  carr>'  out  the  pro- 
gram in  general  aid — then  by  reason  ot 
the  gentleman's  device  in  his  proposed 
measure  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  be  authorized  to  make  this  pro- 
gram available. 

Mr  Chairman,  here  we  would  have  a 
three-way  contest  The  nonpublic  schools 
would  be  required  to  go  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  they  felt  they  could  best  serve 
their  interest  there,  or  if  they  could  best 
be  served  by  law,  then  through  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  State  legislature 
Then  it  would  be  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  who  would  be  the  one  to  lmvp 
leave  to  go  ahead,  and  this  to  me  would 
set  up  a  holy  war.  It  would  set  up  a  holy 
war  between  the  opposing  factions  in  this 
matter  that  would  make  the  current  dif- 
ficulty in  the  Suez  Canal  look  like  an  old 
school  picnic  And  when  it  comes  to  a 
holy  war,  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  becau.se  it  will 
set  forces  to  play  a?ain  when  for  the  last 
year  we  have  had  nothing  but  a  whole- 
some intercourse  of  discussion  between 
the  religious  and  educational  groups.  And 
if  we  inject  this  kind  of  vandalism  into 
our  politics  we  will  set  this  war  on  fire 
again. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  contribution. 

I  want  to  observe  that  in  the  2  weeks 
of  hearings  or  more  that  we  had  on  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
not  once  was  any  serious  question  rai.sed 
with  respect  to  the  church-state  accom- 
modation 

Mr  PERKLNS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
geiitleman  yield'' 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished author  of  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr  BrademasI  who 
has  worked  untiringly  and  diligently  and 
has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  whole 
country  in  his  efforts  to  bring  before 
this  body  a  bill  that  everybody,  in  my 
iudgment.  should  support. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  put  In  the 
Congressional  Recorp  the  other  day  a 
document  that  he  had  had  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

But  there  is  a  sentence  in  that  docu- 
ment that  is  quite  revealing  and  it  says 
this . 

At  this  time,  the  answer  to  the  fundamen- 
tal church-state  question  put  by  the  critics 
of  the  (substitute!  proposal,  can  only  take 
the  form  of  speculation. 

My  colleagues  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
belie\  e  it  is  wi.se  or  sound  to  legi-slate  in 
an  area  where  there  are  such  delicate 
feelings,  in  an  area  which  has  on  the 
record  proved  susceptible  to  working  out 
accommodaiioiis  clear  across  a  country 
with  nearly  200  million  people,  in  an 
area  where  we  have  had  support  from 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats — I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  wi.se  or  sound — or  con- 
seivative — I  may  .say,  to  tear  up  that 
kind  of  fabric  and  try  to  put  in  its  place 
something  that  has  already  proved  to 
be  as  divisive  as  the  sub.stitute  proposals 
of  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  are  described  as  liberals.  1 
have  never  been  quite  sure  what  the 
difference  between  "liberal  "  and  "con- 
servative" is. 

But  In  one  respect  I  know  I  am  very 
con.servative — and  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  would  agree  to  this — 
and  that  is  that  when  something  Is  work- 
ing, I  believe  that  you  do  not  tear  it 
apart  1  you  do  not  explode  it.  For  if  you 
follow  such  a  cause,  you  know  not  what 
you  do. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  House  will  give  ven-  careful  con- 
sideration as  we  move  ahead  in  this 
debate,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  thought- 
ful debate  and  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
acrimonious  and  which  I  hope  will  be 
conducted  with  re.spect  on  both  sides. 
Then  I  hope  that  this  House  In  its  wis- 
dom will  give  renewed  strength  to  the 
structure  of  Federal  assistance  to  our 
schools  that  we  erected  Just  2  years  ago 
and  for  which  we  fought  for  many  years 
and  with  the  support  of  Members  on 
both  sides. 

Then  I  hope  also  that  this  House  will 
in  its  wisdom  oppose  those  substitutes 
and  those  amendments  which  may  bring 
that  painfully  erected  structure  crash- 
ing down  and  halt  the  flow  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  local  schools  in  our  country 
for  who  knows  how  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  landmark  bill 
that  we  are  considering  this  week  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  shall  have  in  mind  as  we 
con.sider  it  not  so  much  the  interest  of 
a  particular  party — not  so  much  the  in- 
terest of  a  school  district — not  so  much 
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the  interest  of  any  church  group  or  the 
interest  of  a  State  agency  or  local  agency 
or  of  the  Office  of  Education.  But  let  us 
keep  our  minds  on  the  target — for  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  the  education 
of  the  young  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
quite  interesting  to  listen  to  the  debate 
so  far.  and  I  find  particularly  interesting 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  1  Mr.  Carey  1 .  'When  you  read 
his  comments  tomorrow,  you  will  find 
also  that  he  chose  his  words  well,  causing 
us  to  gain  impressions  about  my  amend- 
ment which  are  not  accurate.  For  in- 
stance, he  mentioned  "general  aid."  Now 
you  know  my  amendment  is  not  any  more 
"general  aid"  than  the  present  law  de- 
spite all  the  misinformation  passed  out 
by  the  administration  and  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  My  amendment  would  put 
titles  I.  II.  III.  and  V  together  in  one 
grant. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  yielded  to  me. 
thoutih  my  name  was  used  a  great  deal. 
But  I  believe  it  is  ridiculous  not  to  yield 
to  another  Member  for  debate,  so  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  I  have  great  respect  for  him, 
and  I  am  almost  too  timid  to  ask  him  to 
yield,  knowing  the  effectiveness  he  has 
in  argument.  But  let  me  suggest  to  you 
that  I  am  referring  to  the  promises  and 
proposals  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  made  and  that  were 
reinforced  and  that  were  reendorsed  by 
the  minority  leader  on  the  other  side 
when  the  question  arose  as  to  how  the 
inte!'e.st  of  children  in  nonpublic  schools 
would  be  served. 

I  have  in  my  possession  documents  and 
letters  in  which  assurances  were  given 
to  such  groups  as  the  Citizens  for  Educa- 
tional Freedom  that  not  only  would  the 
children  in  nonpublic  schools  be  given 
the  same  kind  of  aid  that  they  were  ac- 
customed to  receive  under  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  but  that  the  program 
would  be  expanded  to  include  special 
programs  for  educationally  deprived 
children. 

These  are  not  my  constructions.  These 
are  assurances  that  were  given  when  I 
asked  how  this  was  to  be  done.  It  was 
then  indicated  that  If  by  reason  of  con- 
stitutional limitations  States  oould  not 
make  the.se  programs  available,  then  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  a  State 
would  make  the  programs  available  to 
nonpublic  schools.  So  the  promises  were 
given.  Assurances  were  given.  These  are 
not  my  promises  or  assurances.  When 
you  add  them,  and  since  the  bill  now  calls 
for  only  special  programs,  when  you  add 
up  the  assurances  and  the  blandishments, 
I  might  say.  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  list  must  add  up  to  gen- 
eral aid.  I  do  not  think  that  historically 
the  gentleman  has  been  against  general 
aid 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  cannot 
yield  any  further  if  you  cannot  bring 


yourself  to  the  point,  for  we  have  limited 
time. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  saying  this.  If  you 
will  spell  out  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  the  same  kind  of  assurances 
that  you  have  given  to  groups  who  have 
given  to  groups  who  have  been  contend- 
ing for  the  same  aid  in  nonpublic  schools, 
and  you  spell  those  out  carefully  and 
precisely,  you  might  find  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  sitting  beside  you  and 
joining  you  in  the  debate  to  give  this 
new  general  aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  I 
want  to  see  it  in  writing  and  in  the 
Record  as  I  have  seen  the  private  as- 
surances that  you  have  given  to  groups 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  a  clever  debater.  To  the  previous 
speaker  he  attempted  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  my  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  private  schools 
benefiting  from  the  bill.  Now  he  says  he 
fears  that  this  is  general  aid.  and  private 
school  people  will  get  so  much  money 
that  perhaps  the  public  school  people 
ought  to  be  fearful  of  the  amendment. 
We  have  been  engaged  in  this  tactic  for 
about  a  month. 

As  I  have  been  listening  to  Members  on 
the  other  side  talk  about  my  amendment. 
I  have  felt  that  we  should  look  at  my 
amendment  and  see  what  it  really  does. 
My  amendment  is  not  general  aid.  It 
puts  together  four  titles  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
It  provides  as  the  present  law  does 
that  if  textbooks,  library  resources,  and 
printed  instructional  material  cannot  be 
made  available  to  the  private  schools  by 
the  public  schools  in  any  State,  then 
there  can  be  a  bypass.  This  bypass  is  in 
my  amendment.  It  is  exactly  identical 
to  the  present  act.  There  is  no  bypass 
for  services  because  there  is  no  bypass 
for  services  in  the  present  act.  I  use  the 
same  principle  in  the  present  Act  for 
educational  services  for  the  private 
school  children.  They  will  be  able 
to  benefit.  The  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  local  school  system  and  the 
State  to  provide  that  private  school  chil- 
dren participate  in  all  education  pro- 
grams. 

Anyone  who  will  read  my  amendment — 
take  the  last  version  of  it,  if  you  will,  but 
what  I  say  is  the  same  in  all  of  them — 
you  will  see  that  that  same  principle  is 
involved  in  my  amendment  as  is  em- 
bodied in  the  present  act,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent to  the  extent  that  the  principle 
is  expanded  to  its  fullest. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow 
me  to  take  a  little  time  to  explain  the 
amendment,  as  he  took  a  long  time 
to  explain  his  point  of  view  on  my  time, 
I  will  then  be  glad  to  yield  a  little  bit 
later.  It  extends  the  opportunity  for 
private  school  children  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent under  the  principles  already  adopted 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act,  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  to  textbooks 
and  library  resources,  but  it  also  extends 
to  laboratory,  audiovisual,  and  other 
instructional  equipment. 

It  also  provides  that  in  any  program — 
not  just  programs  for  the  educationally 
deprived,     but     any     program — which 


would  be  funded  under  my  amendment, 
which  would  mean  the  combination  of 
four  titles  of  ESEA,  that  private  school 
children  would  be  able  to  benefit  from 
the  program.  That  is  exactly  what  my 
amendment  does. 

I  might  add  also  that  I  placed  the 
changes  in  the  Record  so  that  people 
might  know  the  process  of  change.  There 
has  also  been  change  in  the  existing  act. 
The  administration  sent  it  up  in  1965; 
the  committee  changed  it.  There  were 
substantive  amendments  made  on  the 
floor.  Then  there  was  an  extension  in 
1966.  We  had  some  more  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  last  year. 
There  were  the  changes  made  in  the 
committee.  Some  more  changes  were 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Then 
this  year  the  administration  sent  up 
amendments  for  1968.  We  changed  them 
in  the  committee,  and  I  have  a  feeling 
that  there  are  going  to  be  a  few  other 
changes  made  here  on  the  floor.  So 
my  changes  and  amendments  are  not 
unique  and  peculiar. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  confusion  that  has  been  gen- 
erated about  his  meaning  and  intent, 
about  what  is  proper  and  righteous  leg- 
islation, has  been  created  by  the  suc- 
cessive series  of  amendments  which  he 
has  printed  in  the  Record  and  which  we 
have  had  to  study  to  see  what  each  de- 
velopment meant.  Now,  I  ask  a  question; 
Have  we  read  the  last  Quie  amendment, 
or  is  there  something  new  and  different 
coming  tomorrow? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Tomorrow  I  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  as  it  fits  into  the 
bill.  Heretofore  I  have  been  showing 
exactly  what  it  would  do  to  combine 
titles  I,  II,  III  and  'V.  Tomorrow,  of 
course,  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  the 
amendment  as  it  is  being  offered.  It  will 
have  been  one  of  the  most  discussed 
amendments  ever  to  have  been  offered 
on  this  floor.  In  April  I  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  in  order  that  it  could  be 
printed  and  the  Members  and  others 
could  be  able  to  look  at  it.  But  when  I 
offer  it,  it  will  be  for  the  same  purposes 
as  have  already  been  seen. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  welcome  the  additional 
item  which  the  gentleman  says  will  be 
proffered  to  non-public-school  children 
specifically,  that  will  allow  or  authorize 
the  laboratory  equipment  and  such  sup- 
plies and  audiovisual  equipment  which 
will  be  placed  in  the  other  than  public 
schools. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
the  carefully  constructed  compromise, 
which  we  worked  out  in  1965  In  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
in  conference,  will  be  most  precisely 
spelled  out  as  to  exactly  how  the  mate- 
rials and  equipment  and  textbooks  and 
audiovisual  equipment,  and  so  forth, 
will  be  placed  on  loan  In  non-public- 
school  premises.  No  such  qualifications 
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have  been  placed  in  this.  Therefore,  I 
must  look  at  this  as  something  of  a 
Trojan  horse  It  Is  well  to  give  them 
something  In  the  bill  which  they  cannot 
obtain  under  State  law  This  is  where  I 
expect  the  controversy  in  the  States.  It 
is  one  thing  to  own  a  textbook  for  a 
given  course  It  is  one  thing  to  put  audio- 
visual Items  in  for  the  tenure  of  that 
time.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
move  in  the  more  sophisticated  and 
hiehly  techmcal  laboratoi-y  equipment, 
which  has  to  be  installed  in  place  with 
materials  therefor,  and  additional  audio- 
visual equipment  without  precise  guide- 
lines as  to  how  this  equipment  is  going 
to  be  used 

I  suggest  that  since  the  States  cannot 
draw  these  guidelines,  we  are  placing 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation new  and  additional  responsibil- 
ity for  spelling  out  those  guidelines. 
These  will  not  obtain  in  the  public 
schools  We  all  have  been  saying  we 
should  restrict  the  Commissioner,  but 
we  are  i^oing  to  make  him,  in  a  sense, 
the  "Vicar  General"  of  the  nonpublic 
schools,  who  will  decide  exactly  what 
they  should  get.  whether  the  State 
wants  them  to  receive  it  or  not 

This  is  where  I  see  the  beginning  of 
the  ■  holy  war"  starting  all  over.  I  want 
equal  treatment  for  the  children  in  non- 
public schools,  where  they  need  special 
materials,  equipment,  and  programs,  just 
.IS  they  are  receiving  them  in  the  public 
schools  What  the  sentleman  is  doing 
Is  setting  up  somethmt;  not  tried  in  hear- 
ings, not  tried  in  public  debate,  not  dis- 
cussed by  the  relieious  and  educational 
groups  This  IS  the  pig-in-the-poke  that 
:s  ^oina  'o  set  off  the  worst  hue  and  cry 
as  to  what  we  are  going  to  get  in  this 
r.ew  bonanza,  which  the  gentleman  orii:- 
mates  in  his  bill,  but  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  hot  nugget  when  it  gets  down 
to  the  school  district. 

Mr.  QITE  I  recall  those  same  argu- 
ments in  1965,  that  were  raised  by  some 
individuals  in  this  body  about  the  ureat 
holy  war  '  this  was  going  to  start,  and 
instead  of  having  the  war"  debated  in 
the  Congress  on  the  Federal  level  it 
would  all  occur  on  the  local  level.  It 
seems  as  though  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  must  have  picked  up  the  argu- 
ments used  at  that  time  as  an  argument 
against  providing  laboratory  and  other 
instructional  equipment  to  private 
schools  on  a  loan  basis  It  is  interesting 
that  they  did  not  turn  out  to  be  true, 
and  I  cannot  see  any  distinction  between 
a  microscope  loaned  for  a  pnvate  school 
laborator\-  and  a  set  of  encyclopedias 
loaned  for  a  pnvate  school  library  under 
the  existing  act 

At  the  local  level,  when  educators  in 
the  public  and  pnvate  schools  began  to 
sit  down  to  talk  together  they  found  out 
that  they  did  not  have,  on  either  side, 
horns,  and  they  learned  how  to  work- 
together 

That  was  not  true  in  all  communities, 
but  in  the  communities  that  have  made 
great  progress 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  kind  of 
cooperation  can  develop  on  the  State 
level,  when  it  is  a  requirement  of  each 
State  to  develop  a  State  plan  which  will 
include  the  same  safeguards  fur  private- 
school  children   which   the  present  law 


carries  for  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary School  Act,  and  that  would  be  a  real 
advantage  growing  out  of  my  amend- 
ment 

I  do  not  want  to  change  those  same 
principles  which  have  been  tried.  I  want 
to  continue  and  extend  them. 

I  believe  we  have  made  a  significant 
breakthrough  a5  to  the  constitutional 
prohibition  which  once  prohibited  us 
from  providing  assistance  to  private- 
school  children.  Therefore,  I  do  not  want 
to  have  those  changed. 

Let  us  look  at  my  amendment  and  the 
reason  why  it  is  now  t)efore  us 

Earlier  tliis  year  I  realized  that  we 
would  be  moving  to  the  new  years  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act 
and  Its  administration,  and  eventually 
the  administration  would  send  up  legis- 
lation for  extension  to  1969  and  beyond. 

Earlier  this  year  I  began  drafting  a 
proposal,  H.R.  7477,  which  put  together 
a  number  of  the  categorical  elementary 
and  secondary  school  aid  programs  which 
the  Federal  G<>vernment  is  a.ssisting  in, 
into  one  block  grant  It  included  not  only 
ESEA  but  NDEA  as  well, 

I  introduced  it  in  the  expf^ctation  that 
when  hearings  were  held  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  extension  to  1969  and  beyond 
educators  would  be  able  to  see  what  my 
bill  was  and  would  be  able  to  study  it  and 
make  comments  on  it  when  the  hearings 
were  held  However,  we  were  prevented 
from  having  such  hearings  because  on 
the  last  day  in  the  markup  of  the  bill 
the  committee  decided  to  extend  the  act 
into  1969  as  a  part  of  this  bill.  This  pre- 
cluded any  hearings  from  being  held  on 
that  question. 

I  informed  my  colleagues  that  the  only 
alternative  I  had  then  was  to  offer  an 
amendment  for  1969  which  would  put  to- 
gether titles  I,  II,  III  and  V,  into  one 
block  grant,  one  Slate  plan,  and  one 
lorm.ula.  This  is  what  we  have  before  us 
today 

I  would  have  preferred  to  wait  with 
the  extension  for  1969,  in  order  that  we 
might  hold  hearings  on  it.  That  was  not 
done  Instead,  we  have  here  my  only 
alternative,  which  is  to  argue  it  out  here 
on  the  floor. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee 

Mr  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  will  ad- 
mit tliat  there  is  nothing  in  the  commit- 
tee hearing  record  concerning  the  so- 
called  Quie  amendments,  that  no  testi- 
mony has  been  directed  to  the  Quie 
amendments  as  such.  Am  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr  QUIE.  There  were  recommenda- 
tions in  the  committee  by  educators  that 
we  extend  to  1969,  and  also  the  record 
is  replete  with  answers  to  questions 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr  GooDELLl  and  I  asked  about  moving 
to  block  grants  and  moving  this  direc- 
tion, with  substantial  support  for  that 
from  the  witnesses,  as  well  as  for  the 
extension  to  1969. 

Mr  PERKINS.  But  the  gentleman  has 
admitted  that  we  discussed  general  aid 
hearings  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 
would  conduct  such  hearings  later  this 
year,  but  after  I  suggested  or  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  committee  suggested  that  we 


extend  the  bill  until  fiscal  year  1969  then 
it  was.  on  March  20.  after  the  hearings 
had  ceased,  that  the  gentleman  decided 
he  would  offer  his  amendment.  Is  that  a 
correct  statement? 

Mr  QUIE.  The  correct  statement  is 
that  the  bill  was  introduced  on  March 
20.  I  wanted  to  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  hearmiTs  before  I  introduced  my  sub- 
stitute. That  is  why  the  date  cair.e  at 
that  time  I  expected  March  20  would  be 
at  least  2  months  before  hearings  would 
be  held  on  the  extension  of  ESEA  to  1969 
and  beyond. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  -ien- 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  committee  had  with- 
held the  extension  until  1969.  we  would 
have  known  one  thins,  that  there  would 
have  to  be  hearings  held  this  year,  be- 
cause there  is  a  feeling  that  we  ought  to 
extend  a  year  in  advance.  However,  by 
extending  this  to  1969,  as  the  committee 
bill  proposes,  if  it  were  to  be  enacted, 
then  there  would  have  been  no  pressure 
on  the  committee  to  hold  hearings  this 
year 

If  we  go  into  next  year,  you  can  imag- 
ine, in  an  election  year,  the  possibility  of 
Congre.ss  adopting  something  new.  con- 
troversial, and  different.  If  we  put  it  oflf 
until  next  year,  as  the  chairman  recog- 
nizes— and  this  is  in  the  area  of  re.ility 
and  possibility — it  would  be  early  1969 
before  there  would  be  an  extension, 
which  would  be  a  straight  extension  for 
another  year,  because  we  could  not  bring 
in  something  nev  without  giving  the 
schools  a  full  year  of  leadtlme.  My 
amendment  gives  the  schools  1  year  of 
leadtime  to  develop  State  plans. 

The  first  time  that  we  could  ever  look 
toward  the  possibility  of  unifying  jome 
of  these  programs  into  one  grant  would 
be  1971.  So  now  is  the  time  that  we  have 
to  move,  or  it  will  be  put  off  until  1971. 
and  I  say  that  in  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion we  cannot  w  ait  that  long. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  eentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  for  one  short  com- 
ment, and  then  I  want  to  yield  to  my 
colleagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  the  testimony  indicated 
we  should  extend  the  bill  to  fiscal  year 
1969  and  that  the  extension  was  reason- 
able in  order  to  cive  the  local  .school  dis- 
tricts timely  authorizations  and  izive  the 
Appropriations  Committee  lead  time  so 
that  the  school  districts  could  get  along 
with  their  business.  Now  here  you  come 
in  with  a  continuins  program  and  an 
open-end  authorization  after  fiscal  year 
1969  with  S3  billion  foi  fl.scal  year  1969 
without  any  hearings  at  all.  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
us  after  we  extended  the  present  bill  to 
fiscal  year  1969  to  have  worked  out  some 
other  bridge  that  we  could  cross  toward 
a  general  urant  approach? 

Mr  QUIE  I  tell  the  chairman  th.at  if 
the  Republican  amendment  extending 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  to  1969  and  beyond  with  block 
grants  is  enacted,  there  would  be  such 
.strong  pressure  from  your  side  of  the 
aisle  to  hold  hearings  that  I  am  confi- 
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dent  hearings  would  be  held.  If  my 
amendment  is  knocked  down  here,  we 
will  not  see  any  hearings  this  year.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  adopted,  I  know  one  thing 
for  certain,  and  that  is  we  will  have  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  hesitate  to  ask 
these  questions  at  this  time  because  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  had  so 
very  little  time  for  debating  his  proposal 
because  he  has  been  yielding  to  others. 

The  chairman  makes  a  point  that  no 
hearings  were  held  on  your  amendment 
that  would  change  the  course  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
it  not  likewise  just  as  true  that  no  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  extension  of  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969,  which 
is  a  matter  completely  in  the  control  of 
the  chairman,  and  no  hearings  whatso- 
ever were  held  on  that  extension, 
'Mr  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  And  it  was  because 
of  that  you  were  unable  to  liave  hearings 
on  the  authorization  for  1969? 

Mr  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL  This  point  about  no 
hearings  is  gcilinu  to  tlie  stage  of  being 
a  little  ridiculous.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  there 
have  been  no  hearings  on  H.R.  7819.  the 
Brr.ckinas  bill,  as  it  comes  to  the  floor. 
We  enacted  a  number  of  amendments  as 
the  bill  came  to  the  committee,  and  the 
bill  in  f.nal  form,  as  changed  by  our  com- 
mittee, has  not  had  hearings  under  the 
normal  procedure:  and  we  had  full  hear- 
ings on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  We  probed  expert  wit- 
nt.^ses  and  asked  for  suggestions  on  how 
this  act  should  be  changed.  As  a  result  of 
those  suggestions  and  our  own  experi- 
ence, we  \io\.  together  in  the  committee 
and  enacted  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  administration's  proposal.  We  have 
not  had  hearings  on  those  amendments 
any  more  than  we  have  had  hearings  on 
the  amendments  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Quie  1  put  together  in  a 
very  simple,  straightforward  way  to 
combine  four  titles  of  the  present  act. 

It  is  a  little  ridiculous  to  keep  saying 
that  we  have  not  had  hearings.  We  en- 
acted the  manpower  retraining  program 
in  1962  as  a  complete  substitute  on  this 
floor.  You,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, were  active  in  completely  rewrit- 
ing the  Vocational  Education  Act,  and  we 
never  held  hearings  on  that  bill  as  it 
came  out  of  the  committee,  because,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  on  a  bipartisan 
ba.-.s  we  completely  rewrote  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  on  which  we  held 
hearings.  Let  us  face  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  right  and  the  prerogative  and 
the  obligation  in  this  House  to  enact 
amendments  in  Committee  on  the  floor 
ba.sed  upon  general  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;ientleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr,  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  add  one 
other  comment  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Then  I  read  Dr.  Logan  Chilsons  let- 
ter from  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation condemning  the  tactics  used  in 
my  amendment.  This  is  the  same  as  I 
used  on  a  bill  they  were  especially  pleased 
about. 

You  recall  the  Higher  Education  Aca- 
demic Facilities  Act  when  it  was  first 
introduced.  There  were  hearings  held  on 
the  bill  and  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
completely  change  it.  and  it  did  not  pre- 
vail in  subcommittee. 

In  the  full  committee,  however,  a  ma- 
jority sided  with  me  and  we  did  substan- 
tially change  the  bill  and  my  substitute 
was  adopted.  At  that  time  we  put  in 
grants  to  all  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, public  and  private.  There  were 
never  any  hearings  held  on  that  before  it 
was  brought  to  the  floor.  We  do  thi.s  as 
usual  practice, 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  yield  once  more 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and 
then  I  had  better  get  on  to  the  balance 
of  my  statement. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Quie]  that  all  the  hearings 
that  were  conducted  this  year,  were  con- 
ducted on  a  bill  identical,  except  with  a 
few  amendments  that  were  adopted  to 
the  Brademas  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  that  is 
not  true.  Already  amendments  have 
been  adopted  in  committee  to  change 
administration  proposals  for  title  V  of 
the  act  and  the  Teacher  Corps.  Also  a 
number  of  other  amendments  were 
adopted.  H.R.  7819  itself  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  my  amend- 
ments are  pretty  much  proposals  that 
have  been  made  before.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  knows,  I  have 
offered  in  previous  years  amendments 
designed  to  change  title  III  to  a  State 
plan  and  that  was  never  referred  to  as 
being  "radical,"  and  I  proposed  changes 
to  title  I  to  provide  for  a  State  plan  for 
that  title.  This  is  exactly  the  same  thine 
I  am  recommending  here,  that  State 
plans  be  inaugm-ated  for  titles  I  and  III. 
We  presently  have  a  State  plan  for  title 
II,  and  already  most  of  the  money  goes 
to  the  State  in  title  V.  But,  instead  of 
requiring  four  State  plans,  I  propose 
that  those  four  titles  be  administered 
by  a  single  State  plan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
yield  for  a  noncontroversial  question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this;  the  State  plan  is  used  in  the  NDEA 
and  in  title  II  of  the  ESEA  as  well  as  in 
a  nimiber  of  other  areas  such  as  voca- 
tional education,  that  provide  such  as- 
sistance. The  formula  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  9  years  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  can  look  at  the 
vocational  education  programs  and 
observe  the  same  type  of  formula  in  oper- 


ation. So.  this  is  nothing  new  or  unique 
in  any  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  committee 
inserted  the  inequitable  AFDC  formula 
in  title  I  of  this  act  in  1965  against 
administration  advice  without  ever  hav- 
ing held  a  hearing  on  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
,:;entleman  yield  further'' 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes:  I  yield  once  more  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  impacted  area  program  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  count  the  children  and  one 
knows  the  amount  of  funds  that  will  go 
into  every  school  district  throughout  the 
country  under  the  ESEA,  based  upon 
census  data,  data  which  is  devised  to  di- 
rect Federal  funds  to  certain  localities 
where  the  problems  of  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation are  concentrated.  In  other 
words,  we  know  the  amount  of  funds  that 
go  into  every  county  in  this  country. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  under  this  so- 
called  grant  block  approach,  can  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Quie] 
tell  this  Committee  what  funds  will  go 
into  any  school  district  in  this  Nation 
under  the  so-called  grant  block  ap- 
proach? Can  the  gentleman  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
brought  up  tliat  question.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  is  a  very  significant  point  about 
which  the  gentleman  has  inquired. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at 
the  State  of  New  York  now-  which  has 
405,584  eh.uible  students,  according  to 
this  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
concerning  the  administration  of  title  I 
ESEA  programs,  which  committee  print 
was  published  in  May  of  1967.  So.  Mr, 
Chairman,  one  can  see  that  this  is  very 
recent  information.  The  State   of  New 

York  actually  had  eligible 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  misun- 
derstood me. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No:  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  the  time  and  I  will  get 
around  to  answering  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  not  talking  about 

the  States  or 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
regular  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Quie]  refuses  to  yield.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  should  respect  the  gentle- 
man's refusal  to  vield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's refusal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  refuses  to  yield. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question,  but  I 
want  to  show  how  unfair  the  present 
formula  is.  The  State  of  New  York  with 
405.584  eligible  pupils  receives  $111,091,- 
000.  Each  school  district  of  each  State 
receives  its  entitlement  and,  of  course, 
that  is  true. 

But  the  formula  is  not  equitable.  But, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take 
four   Southern    States,    Georgia,    South 
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Carolina.  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 
States  which  have  over  twice  as  many 
eligible  students — 952.097 — and  they  re- 
ceive only  $109  million,  while  the  Sute  of 
New  York  receives  $111  million  for  405.- 
584  students  In  other  words,  those  four 
Southern  States  receive  only  $109  mil- 
lion. States  with  more  than  twice  as 
many  elU'ible  students  The  174.840  of 
New  York's  405.584  pupils  were  from 
families  with  mcomes  over  $2,000  on 
AFDC  No  children  were  counted  from 
families  with  income  over  $2,000  in  the 
four  Southern  States 

Well.  Mr  Chairman,  some  certain  peo- 
ple say  that  it  costs  less  to  educate  an 
educationally  deprived  child  in  the 
South  than  It  does  m  the  North.  This 
may  be  true  but  I  doubt  it  takes  twice  as 
much  in  the  North 

The  CHAIRM,\N  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired 

Mr.  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  let  us  look 
at  two  non-Southern  States.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  States  in  which  training 
educationally  deprived  children  must  be 
as  expensive  as  New  York 

But  those  two  States  together  have 
449.647  pupils,  as  compared  to  the  405.- 
584  in  New  York  They  receive  only  $80.- 
897.000.  while  New  York,  as  I  stilted  be- 
fore, receives  $111  million. 

Why  is  it  that  these  two  States  are 
short-suited ' 

Take  three  neighboring  States  of 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut together,  the  total  they  received 
Is  only  $77  million,  and  they  have  403.524 
pupils  who  are  eligible  as  compared  to 
$111  million  for  405.000  in  New  York. 

So  you  see  that  the  present  formula  Is 
inequitable  across  the  entire  Nation  And 
within  each  State  the  school  districts 
receive  an  entitlement  for  programs  to 
train  educationally  deprived  children, 
based  on  the  number  of  poor  children 
who  lived  there  in  1959  plus  those  on 
AFDC.  And  that  same  formula  will  be 
used  until  1972  when  the  1970  census  is 
available — thus  becoming  more  obsolete 
every  year  And  I  might  add  in  1972  if 
that  formula  went  into  effect  it  would 
still  be  3  ye>ars  behind  the  times.  That  is 
the  formula  we  are  operating  under. 
There  is  no  way  the  State  can  zero  in  on 
the  areas  of  greatest  need  despite  the 
fact  that  the  les;islation  says  it  is  to  con- 
centrate on  the  areas  where  there  is  a 
large  concentration  of  t>ducationaIly  de- 
prived children  They  cannot  possibly  do 
it  under  the  entitlement  of  the  present 
law  which  distributes  it  to  94  percent  of 
the  .school  districts  of  the  country 

What  would  my  amendment  do?  It 
would  give  the  responsibility  to  the  State 
to  determine  which  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  have  students  who  are 
educationally  and  economically  deprived, 
and  al.so  so  that  if  ttiere  is  a  big  influx  of 
students  without  financial  resources  they 
can  take  care  of  them,  and  where  there 
Is  economic  deprivation  in  the  area  So 
that  the  State  can  use  this  money  to  zero 
in  on  those  areas  and  provide  assistance 
We  know  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  United 
States  these  people  exist,  and  we  know  in 
the  center  core  areas  of  our  cities  that 
these  people  exist,  and  it  would  give  the 


State  the  responsibility  to  develop  the 
State  s  own  plan  to  meet  the  need.  They 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  the  sensitiv- 
ity to  understand  it,  not  the  Federal 
Government,  not  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education — no  matter  how 
brilliant  he  Is  He  does  not  understand 
the  situation  of  all  of  the  counties  in 
every  State  in  the  United  States  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  know  their  educa- 
tional needs.  Only  the  States  can  under- 
stand that  and  plan  to  meet  these  needs 
Within  the  State. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  State  plan.  We 
cannot  be  spreading  this  money  all  over 
the  country  unless  through  the  States 
because  they  know  the  situation  and  can 
actually  meet  the  situation  in  the  areas 
of  their  State  which  have  the  greatest 
need 

I  know  some  areas  that  had  a  drought 
in  1959.  They  have  had  some  aood  years 
since  then,  and  now  they  are  receiving  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  other  areas 
because  at  that  time — 1959 — they  hap- 
pened to  have  low  incomes 

We  need  to  make  certain  that  the 
schools  which  are  educating  the  poor  and 
the  educationally  depnved  children  re- 
ceive the  money.  We  have  done  this  in 
other  programs.  The  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram does  it  in  the  hospitals  now.  The 
State  Public  Health  Department  de- 
termines which  areas  are  in  greatest 
need  for  the  construction  of  hospitals. 
We  have  done  this  In  a  number  of  situa- 
tions, and  other  Federal  programs. 

I  would  say  if  we  give  the  States  this 
responsibility  they  will  meet  this  respon- 
sibility, they  will  rise  to  it  It  Is  just  like 
rai-sing  a  child  If  the  child  is  unable  to 
assume  responsibility  do  we  wait  until 
the  child  Is  21  before  we  give  him  any 
responsibility''  No.  we  give  him  some  re- 
sponsibility and  we  work  with  him  That 
is  what  my  plan  does,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  must 
approve  the  State  plan  He  works  with 
the  States,  and  the  States  which  have 
the  most  difficulty  in  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities, will  be  the  ones  that  he 
will  have  to  work  with  more  closely  In 
other  States  the  Commissioner  will  have 
an  easy  job.  because  they  are  prepared 
to  handle  a  State  plan  right  now  The 
State  of  Minnesota,  I  know,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  administering  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  might  say  the  same  thing  is  true  as 
to  the  State  of  New  York  But  some  of 
these  States  need  more  help,  and  that  is 
really  what  my  program  would  provide 
And  that  is  the  question  which  you  will 
have  to  decide  in  your  own  minds  to- 
morrow— do  you  want  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  take  more 
and  more  responsibility  in  determining 
educational  decisions  that  heretofore 
have  been  the  responsibility  of  the  States 
and  local  communities,  or  do  you  want  to 
make  certain  that  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education  play  their  role  as 
a  partner  in  providing  Federal  assistance, 
and  In  determining  the  priorities  and 
needs  of  the  communities  In  their  own 
State'' 

I  believe  that  when  you  reach  that 
conclusion  you  will  want  to  vote  to  give 
the  States  the  added  responsibility  that 
my  amendment  gives  to  them,  because 
that   IS   the  only  way  you   will   have  a 


strong  educational  system,  in  which  di- 
%ersificatlon  can  prevail  in  niffting  more 
equitably  the  needs  of  the  children  in 
Mississippi,  the  needs  of  the  children  in 
New  York,  the  needs  of  the  children  in 
Minnesota,  in  California,  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky's question  Each  school  district  will 
have  to  make  its  needs  known  to  the 
State  which  will  have  to  set  priorities  in 
Its  State  plan,  which  in  turn  must  be 
approved  by  the  U  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  meeting  Federal  statutes 
and  guidelines,  in  order  to  show  further 
the  inequity  of  the  present  law. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  county-by-county 
comparison  of  inequities  The  city  of 
Alexandria.  Va..  has  1.181  eligible  pupils 
and  receives  $155,740.  In  the  neighboring 
State  of  Maryland,  in  Garrett  County, 
the  totals  are  1,118  pupils  and  the 
amount  received  was  $195,369. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  two  counties  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  Essex  County, 
N  J.,  received  S5. 858. 000  for  27,868  pupils, 
while  Queens  County.  N.Y  .  with  aljout 
the  same  number  of  pupils — 27.149 — 
received  a  good  deal  more.  $7,436,000. 

Here  is  another  comparison  between 
counties  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  further  highlights  the  inequities. 
Philadelphia  County  Pa.,  with  64.796 
pupils,  received  $11,848,000.  while  Bronx 
County.  N  Y  .  with  about  a  thi;d  less 
pupils — 48.777 — received  more.  S13.- 
360.000 

The  sixth  richest  county  In  the  Nation. 
Westchester,  in  New  York,  with  10,387 
pupils,  received  S2. 845.000  This  was  con- 
siderably more  than  New  Haven  County, 
Conn.,  with  about  the  same  number  of 
pupils — 10.671 — which  I'ceived  only 
52,143.000. 

Monroe  County  in  New  York  and  Sum- 
mit County  in  Ohio  have  about  the  .same 
number  of  pupils — 8.500  Yet  the  New 
York  county  received  S2  341.000.  while 
the  Ohio  county  received  only  $1,498,000. 

The  inequities  in  the  present  law  are 
so  glaring,  that  when  the  various  States 
realize  the  result.  I  am  confident  the 
system  will  be  changed.  I  have  long 
pointed  this  out  Most  unfortunately, 
the  US.  OfTice  of  Education  has  done 
nothing  to  correct  the  inequities 

I  now  submit  a  State-by-State  break- 
down of  what  the  States  received  under 
title  I.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  for  fi.scal  1967  The  .source  is 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  US  Senate,  published  in  Mav  of 
1967: 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  agrees 
that  his  amendment  requires  the  high- 
est priority  for  concentrating  the  funds 
for  needy  children  for  100  percent  of  the 
money,  for  all  the  money  that  is  covered 
under  the  Quie  amendment. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  50 
percent.  You  have  required  at  least  50 
percent,  under  the  old  title  I  type  of 
formula  to  help  poor  children,  but  the 
three  priorities  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  .iust  mentioned,  apply  to  all  the 
money  covered  in  the  Quie  amendment; 
namely,  that  it  be  concentrated  in  areas 
of  culturally  and  economically  deprived 
children  and  where  there  has  been  an  im- 
migration, putting  a  special  burden  on 
the  school  officials  and  the  tax  sources 
there  in  the  rural  deprived  areas;  is  that 
not  correct .' 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  Every  bit 
of  the  money  will  go  according  to  the 
requirement  that  priority  will  be  given 
to  the  neediest  districts.  Under  the  pres- 
ent act  there  is  a  scattering  of  these 
funds  among  over  90  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's school  districts,  including  the  very 
wealthiest  with  beautiful  schools,  well- 
financed  programs  and  very  few  deprived 
children. 

Mr.  GOODELL  Titles  II  and  HI  In  the 
present  ESEA  do  not  have  any  need 
formula:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Your  amendment 
would  place  priority  on  giving  aid  to  the 
needy  children  throughout  the  whole  act, 
with  the  highest  priority  for  help  for  the 
children  in  the  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tions of  economic  and  educational  dep- 
rivation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Let  me  just  finish  this  one  part  of  my 
statement  before  yielding  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 


The  question  has  been  brought  up  of 
the  alleged  church-state  issue.  But  the 
same  principles  of  treatment  for  private 
school  children  exists  in  my  amendment 
as  in  the  present  act,  only  the  amend- 
ment gives  them  added  protection.  As 
far  as  some  States  getting  less  money, 
my  amendment  provides  that  no  State 
is  to  receive  less  in  1969  than  it  did  In 
1968  under  this  act.  None  of  the  special 
groups,  the  Indian  children  or  migratory 
children  or  the  overseas  children  or  the 
handicapped  children  will  be  cut  out  of 
the  act  by  my  amendment.  They  will  be 
treated  exactly  the  same  in  my  amend- 
ment as  in  the  present  act. 

Some  have  said  that  my  amendment 
will  weaken  the  civil  rights  provisions. 
Some  say  It  will  strengthen  it.  But  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights  is  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  my  amend- 
ment does  not  change  that  in  any  way. 
Since  State  plans  are  a  major  part  of  al- 
most all  Federal  legislation  affecting 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the 
State  plan  approEtch  of  my  amendment 
presents  no  new  or  different  problem  In 
terms  of  civil  rights  enforcement. 

The  charge  that  it  will  delay  funds  is 
not  true  because  it  provides  an  entire 
year  in  which  the  States  can  prepare 
and  be  made  ready  for  this  program. 

I  believe  that  as  you  read  my  amend- 
ment through  clearly,  you  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  wise  and 
important  step  which  we  should  take 
now  for  the  betterment  of  the  education 
of  our  yoimg  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman,  here  is  my 
amendment  exactly  as  it  will  be  offered 
tomorrow : 

Amendment  to  H.R.  7819  offered  by  Mr. 
Quie:  Page  44,  after  line  11.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Part  A — Block  Grants  to  the  States  for 
CoNTlNtjiNG  Educational  Progress 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  re- 
designated as  title  VIII,  and  sections  701 
through  706  are  redesignated  as  sections  801 
through  806,  respectively,  and  aU  references 
to  ajiy  such  section  in  that  or  any  other  law. 
or  in  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  agree- 
ment of  the  tJnlted  States  are  amended  so 
as  to  refer  to  such  section  as  so  designated. 

"(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  bv  in- 
serting after  title  VI  a  new  title  vil  as 
follows : 

"  'TITLE  VII— BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  THE 
STATES  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS 

"  'authorization  on  continuing  basis 
"'Sec.  701.  (a)  To  the  end  of  enhancing 
the  fundamental  capability  of  the  several 
States  to  make  effective  progress  in  meeting 
educational  needs,  to  carry  forward  the  type 
of  programs  Initiated  under  titles  I.  II.  in. 
and  V  of  this  Act  without  the  administrative 
difficulties  inherent  in  a  proliferation  of  cate- 
gorical Federal  grants,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  V  of  this  Act  as 
set  forth  In  this  title. 

"'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,000.  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary   to   assure  con- 


tinued educational  progress.  In  addition, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  (1 »  to  make  pay- 
ments, under  section  103ia)iiHB)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950.  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  on 
reservations  serviced  by  elementarv  and  sec- 
ondary schools  operated  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
of  other  Indian  children  on  reservations,  i2) 
to  make  grants  for  programs  for  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
under  section  103(a)  i6)  of  such  Act  and 
for  such  purpose  the  Federal  percentage 
shall  be  50  per  centum,  1 3 )  t-o  make  grants 
for  programs  for  handicapped  children  in 
State-supported  Institutions  under  section 
203ia)  (5)  of  such  Act,  and  (4)  to  make  the 
grants  provided  for  in  section  202(a)  and 
302(a)  (1)  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  children 
and  children  in  the  overseas  dependent 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
"  'allotment  of  funds 

"  "Sec,  702.  (aid)  From  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  for  each  fiscal 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  m  excess  of  3  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and,  first,  shall 
allot  such  amount  among  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  title,  and 
then  may  use  reserved  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  making  grants  and  contracts  for  special 
projects  and  educational  planning  as  pro- 
vided in  section  707.  From  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  (other  than  those  listed  In  the 
first  sentence)  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder 
as  the  product  of — 

"'(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the 
State,  and 

"'(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2)  ),  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States. 

"  '(2)  The  ■allotment  ratio"  for  anv  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  the  product  of 
(At  50  pe.-  centum  and  (B)  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  income  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per 
child  of  school  age  for  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  the  allotment  ratio  shall  In  no 
case  be  less  than  33  ij  per  centum  or  mere 
than  3323  per  centum.  The  allotment  ratios 
shall  be  computed  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"  '  (  3  I  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

•  '  I  A I  The  term  -child  of  school  age'  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  Inclusive. 

■"(B)  The  term  ■■United  States'^  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■'■(C)  The  term  ■'Income  per  child  of 
school  age"  for  any  State  or  for  the  United 
States  means  the  total  personal  Income  for 
the  State  and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  such  State  and  in  the  United  States, 
respectively. 

■'•(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  deterrnines  wiu'not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment.  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix.  to  other  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
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shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced  Any  amount  reaUolted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Us  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion I  a  )  for  that  year 

•■  ic)  The  amount  ot  any  State's  nllotment 
under  subsection  (ai  for  any  fiscal  year  shwll 
not  be  less  than  the  aggregate  amount  of  Us 
allotments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  under  titles  I.  II.  III.  ;ind  V  of  this  Act 

"    VSES     OF     FEDERAL     FUNDS 

'•  'Sec  703  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  appllcailona  ap- 
pru\ed  under  section  704   for — 

■ill  programs  and  projects  (including 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and.  where 
necessary,  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties i  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  and  which  give  the  highest  priority 
to  school  attendance  areas  having  high  con- 
centrations of  such  children. 

•  Til  the  provision  of  library  resources, 
te.xtbooks.  laboratory  and  other  instructional 
equipment,  audiovisual  equipment,  and  other 
printed  and  published  instructional  materials 
for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  State. 

•••(3i  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
supplementary  educational  centers  to  serve 
broad  educational  needs  by  consulting  with 
and  Involving  the  public  and  private  educa- 
clonal.  cultural,  and  artistic  resources  of 
communities  and  by  conducting  experi- 
mental and  innovative  programs  related  to 
regional  and  national  programs  of  educa- 
tional research  and  development,  and  which 
are  operated  as  authorized  by  section  303 
of  this  Act  so  that  (Ai  the  program  will 
utilize  the  best  available  talents  and  re- 
sources and  win  substantially  increase  the 
educational  opportunties  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  applicant,  and  (Bi  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  nonprofit  private  schools 
In  'he  area  to  be  served  whose  educational 
needs  are  of  the  type  which  the  supple- 
mentary educational  activities  and  services 
provided  under  the  program  are  to  meet, 
provision  Is  made  for  participation  of  such 
children; 

■•■(4)  the  strengthening  of  State  leader- 
ship and  supervision  provided  through  the 
State  educatlon.il  agencies,  and  the  initia- 
tion of  compreheoilve  educational  planning 
to  Identify  and  attack  educational  problems 
on  a  continuing  basis,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tions soil  a  I    And  503ia)   of  this  Act:   and 

■•■(5)  programs  designed  to  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  children  in  Insti- 
tutions for  the  handicapped,  or  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children. 

■    STATE   PtKNS 

•"Sec.  704.  U)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State 
educational  agency    a  State  plan  which  — 

'(1)  sets  forth  a  program  for  expending 
funds  under  this  part  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  703  and  indicates  the 
probable  allocation  of  funds  for  these  gen- 
eral purposes. 

•  (2i  provides  that  lA)  not  less  than  50 
per  cent  vim  of  the  funds  allotted  or  reallotted 
under  section  702  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  to  fund  programs  and  projects  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  i  as  provided  by  section 
703 1  1 )  I .  and  (  B  i  not  less  than  7  per  centum 
of  the  funds  allotted  or  reallotted  under  sec- 
tion 702  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for 
the  provision  of  library  resources,  textbooks, 
latxiratory  and  other  Instructional  equip- 
ment, and  audiovisual  equipment  las  pro- 
vided by  section  703i2i  ). 

■■'(3i  provide*  that,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing fwlvate  elementary  and  secondary  schools 


m  school  districts  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies conducting  programs  under  section  703. 
provision  wlU  be  made  on  an  equitable  basis 
for  including  special  educational  services 
and  arrangements  (such  as.  but  not  limited 
to.  dual  enrollment,  educational  radio  and 
television,  mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment,  and  other  special  educational  ar- 
rangements i  m  which  such  children  can 
participate; 

'•  ■(4)  provides  th.it  arrangements  i  whether 
through  the  State  educational  agency  or 
some  other  State  or  local  public  agency)  tor 
the  distribution  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, laboratory  and  other  instructional 
equipment,  and  audiovisual  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils 
shall  include  provisions  for  the  loan  of  buch 
resources,  textbooks,  equipment,  and  mote- 
rials  on  an  eqtutable  basis  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils  In  nonpublic  schools; 

■  (3»  contains  assurances  that  the  high- 
est priority  in  the  use  of  funds  under  this 
title  will  be  given  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  are  experiencing  the  greatest  edu- 
cational difficulties  because  of  such  factors 
as:  (A)  heavy  concentrations  of  economi- 
cally and  culturally  deprived  children.  (Bi 
rapid  increases  in  school  enrollment  which 
overwhelm  the  financial  resources  of  a  local 
educational  agency,  and  (Ci  geographic  Iso- 
lation and  economic  depression  In  particular 
areas  of  the  States; 

■■  '(6t  provides  that  any  local  educational 
agency  or  other  applicant  for  assistance  un- 
der this  title  which  is  denied  such  assistance 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  educational  agency. 

•'  ■  1 7 )  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  mide 
available  under  this  title  for  nny  fiscal  year 
(  Ap  will  not  be  commingled  with  State  lunds 
and  iBt  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the  level 
of  State,  local,  and  private  school  funds  that 
would  in  tlie  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  library  resources,  text- 
books. UboraWry  and  other  instructional 
equipment  and  other  printed  and  published 
instructional  materials,  and  in  no  case  sup- 
plant such  State,  local,  and  private  school 
funds; 

•■  •(8)  contains  assurances  that  no  pay- 
laento  will  be  made  under  this  title  to  any 
local  educational  agency  fur  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  combined  :  seal  effort  las  deter- 
m.lned  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  I  of  that  agency  and  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  free  public 
education  by  that  ncency  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  was  trot  less  than  such  combined 
fiscal  effort  for  the  purpose  for  the  boc.i.id 
preceding  fiscal  >sar. 

"'(9i  sets  Jorth  such  fiscal  control  and 
ftind  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
e^ary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (Including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  any  other  public  agency)  under  this 
title:   and 

"'(10)  provides  for  making  such  reports. 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
title,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  And  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports 

"■(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

'■    PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec  705  (ai  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  imder  section  702  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
In  carrying  out  its  State  plan  Such  payments 
may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 


adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

■'•(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  7D4(b)  and  In  which 
no  State  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to  con- 
duct educational  testing  or  to  provide  library 
resources,  textbooks,  laboratory  and  other 
Instructional  equipment,  audiovisual  equip- 
ment and  materials,  or  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  in  any  one  or  more 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  such 
State.  th.e  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for 
such  testing  and  for  the  provision  on  an 
equitable  l>asls  of  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  instructional  materials 
and  equipment  for  such  use  and  shall  pay 
the  cost  thereof  for  any  fiscal  year  out  of  that 
State's  allotment 

■■  'PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  LIBRARY  RESOURCES.  TEXT- 
BOOKS. LABORATORY  AND  OTHER  INSTRUC- 
TIONAL EQUIPMENT.  AUDIOVISUAL  EQUIPMENT 
AND  MATERIALS.  AND  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MA-ERIAL  AND  TYPES  WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE 
AVAILABLE 

"'Sec.  706.  (ai  Title  to  library  resources, 
textbooks,  laboratory  and  other  instructional 
equipment,  audiovisual  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, and  other  printed  and  published 
instructional  materials  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  title,  and  control  and  administration 
of  their  use.  shall  vest  only  in  a  public 
agency. 

"'(b)  The  library  resources,  textbooks, 
laboratory,  and  other  Instructional  equip- 
ment, audiovisual  equipment  and  materials. 
and  other  printed  and  published  Instruc- 
tional materials  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  title  for  use  of  children  and  teachers  In 
any  school  in  any  State  shall  be  limited  to 
those  which  have  been  approved  by  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  educational  author- 
ity or  agency  for  use.  or  are  used.  In  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  of  that  State, 

"  'Special  Project  Grants 

"'Sec  707.  (a)  FYom  the  funds  reserved 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
702.  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  1 1 )  to 
make  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental  proj- 
ects for  developing  State  leadership  or  for 
the  establishment  of  special  services  which 
hold  promise  of  making  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  problems  common 
to  the  State  educational  agencies  of  all  or 
several  States.  (2)  to  arrange  for  Inter- 
changes of  personnel  between  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  the  several 
States  (as  provided  by  section  507  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965).  and  (3)  after  consultation  with  and 
approval  of  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency  or  agencies,  to  make  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations  for  proj- 
ects for  the  Improvement  or  expansion  of 
educational  planning  on  a  regional  inter- 
sta,te.  or  metropolitan  area  basis. 

"  '(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine,  except  that  payments  to  a  private 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  con- 
ducted for  profit  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
a  contract  for  specified  services 

"  'LEGISLATIVE    INTENT 

"  Sec.  708  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  this  title  that  the  States  shall  have 
utmost  freedom,  consistent  with  require- 
ments of  section  704.  to  use  the  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  uf  elementary  and  secondary 
education  within  each  State  by  meeting  edu- 
cational needs  which  the  State  determines 
are  most  urgent  Accordingly,  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  directed  to  administer  the  program 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  amount 
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of  p.iperwork.  Justifications  and  negotiation 
required  of  applicants  and  to  expedite  the 
transmission  of  funds  to  the  States.  To  that 
end.  questions  of  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  to  be  resolved  by  broad,  rather  than 
narrow.  Interpretations  and,  whenever  pos- 
sible, in  favor  of  the  programs  proposed  by 
the  State 

•    ADMINISTRATION      OF      STATE      PUUfS 

"  Sec.  709.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  704,  or  any  modification  there- 
of, without  first  affording  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"'lb)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  under  a  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  finds — 

•■•il)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  704(a) ,  or 

••■i2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
educational  agency  that  the  State  will  not 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

••  '(c)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  any 
project  under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C  276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  this  clause,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorga- 
nization Pl.an  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  TH. 
3176.  5  use.  133Z-15I,  and  secUon  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  TJ8C 
276c ). 

"  'JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec  710  (ai  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  a  State  plan,  sub- 
mitted under  section  704(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  709(b) ,  such  State  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trana- 
mltted  by  a  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States   Code 

"ibi  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;"  but  the  cotirt  for 
food  cau.se  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings, 

"■(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code  '  " 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
lo  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  marked  an  historic  begin- 
ning of  our  effort  to  Insure  that  every 
schoolchild  in  this  country  is  offered  an 
opportunity  to  develop  his  learnmg  abili- 
ties and  potential  to  the  fullest  possible 
degree.  It  recognized  the  fact — after  long 
years  of  frustration  and  delay — that  edu- 
cation is  a  national,  as  well  as  a  local  re- 
sponsibility; that  expanding  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  of  our  chil- 
dren is  a  responsibility  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

The  results  of  this  pioneering  program, 
as  documented  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
first  annual  report  on  title  I  of  ESEA.  are 
rewarding  and  encouraging. 

For  millions  of  children,  title  I  meant, 
for  the  first  time.  Individual  instruction 
In  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and 
other  fimdamental  aspects  of  learning. 
For  some  it  was  a  hot  meal  every  day.  For 
others  it  was  eyeglasses,  medical  care,  or 
psychiatric  assistance. 

For  many  teachers  it  meant  a  smaller 
class,  a  teacher's  aide,  new  materials  and 
equipment,  and  often  the  discovery  of 
new,  hopeful  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
their  students. 

For  many  parents  it  was  a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  school  and  its  relationship 
to  the  community  and  to  the  lives  of 
their  children. 

For  many  school  administrators  it 
meant  additional  resources  to  reach  the 
goal  of  providing  quality  education  with 
equality  of  opportunity. 

The  goal  of  title  I  was  to  provide  "com- 
pensatory education"  for  the  millions  of 
children  across  our  land  whose  crippling 
background  of  poverty  offered  them  lit- 
tle hope  for  successful  schooling.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  we  have  made  only 
a  beginning  in  attaining  this  goal,  but 
It  has  been  an  Important  and  an  en- 
couraging beginning  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  needs  to  be  expanded  and 
continued. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  recognized  the 
necessity  of  extending  this  authorization 
through  fiscal  year  1969.  School  years 
traditionally  nm  from  September 
through  June.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  give  these  local  school  oCQclals 
the  tools  that  will  enable  them  to  look 
ahead,  the  continuity  that  will  enable 
them  to  imdertake  the  necessary  local 
planning. 

Along  with  the  committee,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  administration  did 
not  Include  sufficient  funds  in  its  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  implement 
the  authorized  figure.  The  effort  of  un- 
derfundlng  the  authorized  amount  by 
nearly  half  leaves  no  alternative,  I  be- 
lieve, but  to  suspend  the  changes  recom- 
mended in  the  Income  distribution  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
committee's  recommendation  to  bring 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  imder  title 
I  of  the  act  and  to  extend  it  through 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Despite  inadequate  funding  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  this  program  has  al- 


ready proved  its  worth.  Last  fall,  this 
country  faced  an  unprecedented  shortage 
of  nearly  170,000  qualified  teachers.  This 
shortage  was  particularly  acute  in  the 
areas  where  these  teachers  were  needed 
most — in  the  blighted  schools  of  our  ur- 
ban slums  and  in  our  depressed  rural 
areas.  Today  1,213  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers are  at  work,  but  we  clearly  need 
more.  This  legislation  would  help  to  make 
that  possible. 

The  Quie  proposal  to  make  "block" 
educational  grants  to  the  States  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  the  future  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  effoits  to  aid  the  disad- 
vantaged elementary  and  secondary 
school  children  of  this  Nation.  Desirable 
as  this  "block"  grant  concept  might  be  in 
some  other  cases,  it  would  work  a  severe 
and  crippling  disservice  at  this  time  and 
place  to  the  cause  of  educational  ad- 
vancement in  the  United  States. 

As  one  of  my  own  local  school  super- 
intendents. Dr.  Neil  Sullivan,  of  Berke- 
ley, has  commented : 

The  Quie  amendment  does  not  provide 
enough  money  to  play  a  significant  role  as 
"general  aid,"  and  yet  it  would  take  away 
enough  from  existing  programs  to  have  a 
crippling  effect. 

Among  other  serious  shortcomings, 
the  Quie  amendment  would  cause  many 
of  our  States  with  the  largest  concen- 
trations of  disadvantaged  school-age 
children  to  lose  authorized  funds  as  soon 
as  it  took  effect.  California,  New  York, 
and  Illinois  alone  would  lose  a  total  of 
approximately  $133  million  in  the  first 
year.  My  own  State  of  California  would 
lose  $2,736,454.  Overall,  24  of  our  States 
would  lose  nearly  $300  million  in  au- 
thorized funds. 

But  the  problem  goes  far  beyond  a  net 
loss  in  Federal  assistance.  Under  the 
Quie  amendment  there  is  absolutely  no 
guarantee  that  an  adequate  share  of  the 
fimds  would  be  chamieled  where  they 
are  needed  most — to  the  large  cities 
where  the  problem  of  teaching  the  dis- 
advantaged is  most  acute.  The  cities, 
simply,  would  have  no  entitlements  or 
guarantees  under  this  plan. 

This  substitute  proposal,  which  is 
being  offered  w^thout  the  benefit  of  any 
committee  hearings,  and  against  the  ad- 
vice of  most  professional  and  lay  groups, 
also  would  fail  to  extend  the  special  pro- 
grams for  children  of  migratory  farm- 
workers or  the  children  enrolled  in  In- 
dian schools.  These  are  two  groups  of 
our  country's  neediest  children.  "We  have 
just  launched  efforts  to  overcome  the 
grave  educational  deficiencies  many  of 
these  children  face.  And  yet  this  pro- 
posal jeopardizes  even  these  initial  ef- 
forts. 

The  children  of  our  migrant  farm- 
workers, for  example,  face  particularly 
difficult  problems  in  acquiring  the  ed- 
ucation and  training  that  would  enable 
them  to  build  a  better  and  brighter  fu- 
ture. The  loss  of  these  special  education 
programs  would  only  condemn  them  to 
the  standard  of  poverty  that  has  so  com- 
monly afflicted  their  parents. 

This  block  grant  approach  Is  fraught 
with  other  defects.  It  would  reduce  the 
emphasis  which  the  present  law  properly 
places  on  the  education  of  those  Amer- 
ican   children    who    are    least    able    to 
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cope  with  or  benefit  from  our  rresent 
overcrovi,decl  classroom  conditions  It 
•A-ould  diminish  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  insure  that  all  school- 
children are  given  equal  opportunity 
without  regard  to  race  These  and  other 
problems  are  spelled  out  In  a  statement 
by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  which 
I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  and 
which  I  include  with  my  remarks 

These  Is  no  question  that  the  present 
ESEA  can  be  improved  The  procedures 
required  of  local  school  districts  need  to 
be  simpUfled  But  this  proposed  amend- 
ment—  this  meat -ax  approach — would 
not  benefit  either  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts or  the  children  In  greatest  need  of 
this  program  It  would  simply,  fall  to 
put  our  aid  where  it  is  needed  most 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee's bill  be  approved  without  amend- 
ment. Education  i-emains  the  foundation 
of  our  demtxratic  society.  It  remains  the 
key  ingredient  in  our  economic  and  social 
progress,  both  a.s  Individuals  and  as  a 
Nation  A  .second-rate  system  of  educa- 
tion Is  no  more  tolerable  than  a  second- 
rate  system  of  defence 

This  measure  as  reported,  offers  us  the 
best  vehicle  available  to  meet  the  press- 
ing needs  of  our  .schools  It  offers  us  the 
best  chance  to  broaden  the  horizons  of 
thousands  of  children  who  are  not  being 
educated  to  their  capacity.  It  would  be  a 
national  tragedy  If  we  should  fail  to 
follow  through  on  this  promise  of  greater 
educational  opportunity  for  the  under- 
privileged and  disadvantaged  youth  of 
this  countrv' 
Statzment     by      the     .AFl^CIO     ExectrnvE 

CovNi.lL    IN    St  ppoRT   or  THE   El.rs«£^rrA»T 

AND      Sti  ONDARY      ED'   I'ATION      .\CT      OF      1967 

The  Eieniei'.'Ary  and  Secondaxy  Education 
Act  or  19tio  is.ii  been  hailed  widely  and  cor- 
rectly as  historic  legflslatlon  providing  a 
breakthrough  in  the  area  of  federal  aid  to 
education 

Today,  this  legislation  Is  In  serious  Jeop- 
ardy The  AFL  CIO  ExecviUve  Council  Is 
determined  that  the  great  educational  galna 
achieved  by  the  89th  Congresa  shall  not  be 
destroyed 

De.'iplte  suppwrt  for  the  contmuailon  of 
EaE.A  irom  every  major  educational  organi- 
zation, the  vast  majority  of  state  school 
superintendents,  local  school  districts,  and 
the  non-public  school  organizations,  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  chosen  to  make  this 
vital  legislation  a  partisan  political   Issue 

Waving  the  banner  of  'federal  control." 
this  Republican  ie^^idershlp  is  seeking  to  wipe 
out  ESEA  and  substitute  a  form  of  financial 
block  gninta  to  the  states  In  playing  politics 
with  the  education  of  America's  youth,  the 
Republican  leadership  is  guilty  of  a  national 
disservice 

Over  eight  million  educationally  deprived 
children  in  virtually  all  of  the  coun'ry's  '23  - 
000  school  districts  already  have  received 
direct  benefits  under  ESEA.  This  far-reach- 
ing law  has  established  a  national  policy 
directed  at  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the 
educationally  poor 

As  proposed  by  Rep  Albert  Qule  iR. 
Minn  1  the  Republican  substitute  would  per- 
mit the  states  to  Ignore  this  national  policy 
It  would.  Instead  permit  the  Individual 
states    to   practice   economic   discrimination 

Block  grants  can  only  Intensify  the  pres- 
ent financial  conflicts  between  the  large 
cities  and  respective  state  governments.  Pro- 
grams developed  at  the  state  level  can  pro- 
vide no  federal  guarantee  that  funds  wlU 
aro  where  they  are  most  needed — to  help  the 


children  of  the  slums  and  the  rural  depressed 
areas 

The  block  grant  approach  also  threatens 
to  rekindle  the  flames  of  controversy  over 
the  sute-church  issue  that  frustrated  en- 
actment of  federal  aid  to  education  for  over 
20  years  Private  school  organizations  are 
deeply  concerned  that  their  students  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  participate  in  many  federal 
programs  If  these  programs  are  administered 
by  state  departments  of  education. 

But  there  is  much  more  that  Is  wrong  with 
the  Quie  substitute 

The  substitute  was  never  ccmsidered  by 
any  Congressional  convmittee  It  was  intro- 
duced after  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  had  held  lengthy  hearings  on 
ESEA  and  had  reported  out  H  R   7819 

The  allocation  formvila  as  now  -pelled-out 
in  the  Qule  substitute  provides  half  the 
states  with  less  funds  than  they  would  re- 
ceive under  HR  7819  These  are  the  sUtes 
most  in  need:  those  with  low  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures and  those  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  youths  living  In  poverty 

The  original  Quie  proposal  has  now  been 
amended  four  times  in  an  effort  to  gain  new 
political  support  Rep  Quie  has  modified  his 
block  grant  approach  to  provide  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  a  state's  grant  be  used  for  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  Under  H  R 
7819  however  80  p>ercent  of  the  federal  funds 
must  be  used  for  this  purpose 

The  Qule  substitute  also  prohlbiu  the  use 
of  such  funds  for  general  classroom  con- 
striictlon  and  improved  teacher  salaries, 
while — at  the  same  time — eliminating  pro- 
visions for  such  successfully  operating  pro- 
grams as  the  Teacher  Corps,  aid  for  the  chil- 
dren of  migrant  workers,  foster  children,  and 
manv  others 

The  Qule  substitute  also  has  a  detrimental 
effect  on  civil  rights  The  elinrUnatlon  of 
federal  control"  will  not  make  It  easier  to 
enforce  desegregation  guidelines  A  cutback 
in  funds  to  the  cities  will  punish  severely 
the  economically  poor  children  of  minority 
groups. 

The  Qule  substitute  would  reduce  by  $281 
million  fiscal  1969  authorizations  provided  in 
HR    7819    No  such  reduction  is  Justified 

H  R  7819.  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Qule 
substitute,  continues  the  popular  programs 
born  In  1965  that  have  earned  wide  public 
and  Congressional  support  The  bill  include.s 
no  radical  changes  and  creates  no  new  areas 
of  controversy  It  strengthens  ESEA.  Instead 
of  destroying  it  as  proposed  by  Qule 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  education  of  our  youth  is  too 
Important  to  be  dragged  Into  the  partisan 
political  arena  We  are  confident  that  many 
Republican  memliers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  share   these  views 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  therefore. 
urges  the  members  of  txith  parties  in  the 
House  to  Join  together  In  rejecting  the  Qule 
substitute  and  giving  bipartisan  support  to 
H  R  7819 — a  continuation  of  the  landmark 
Elementary   and    Secondary    Education    Act 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, first,  may  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  for  the  work  that  they  have 
done  on  one  of  the  most  important  edu- 
cation bills  that  has  come  before  this 
Congress,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  that  has  helped  to  provide  equality 
of  educational  opportunities  during  the 
last  couple  of  years  I  shall  have  some 
amendments  which  I  believe  will 
strengthen  this  legislation  I  have  never 
yet  come  to  the  well  of  this  House  and 
offered  an  amendment  to  any  education 
bill  which  I  thought  would  weaken  the 
bill  or  detract  from  the  educational  op- 


portunities that  youngsters  arou-.d  this 
Nation  might  derive  from  it. 

Every  amendment  which  I  will  offer — 
and  those  amtiidments  have  been  :>enl  to 
the  offices  of  all  Members — every 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer  has 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  and  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  In  fact. 
some  of  the  amendments  go  back  several 
years,  and  discussions  are  contm.uing 
"and  have  been  continuing  for  a  period  of 
time  So  the  charge  cannot  be  made  that 
these  amendments  are  new.  revolution- 
ary, or  that  no  one  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  them  They  are  not  new 
in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr 
Madden  1.  when  he  was  discussing  the 
rule  He  made  the  statement  that  he 
wished  we  had  done  years  ago  what  we 
have  done  m  the  last  few  years  in  terms 
of  education  I  also  have  the  same  wish. 
If  we  had  had  the  foresight  10  or  15  or 
20  years  ago  to  pass  the  historical  legis- 
lation that  has  been  passed  in  the  last  6 
years,  we  would  not  perhaps  have  had 
the  millions  of  dropouts  and  all  the 
problems  that  we  have  had  in  the  big 
cities  and  in  the  migration  from  the 
rural  areas 

Years  ago  Luther  Burbank  said: 

If  we  paid  no  more  attention  to  ou:  plants 
than  we  do  to  our  children,  we  w:.uld  be 
living  In  a  Jungle  of  weeds. 

So  in  the  last  6  years,  certain.:-.-  im- 
portant legislation  has  been  pa&^Kl.  and 
I  do  not  want  to  minimize  for  one  mo- 
ment the  effect  of  this  legislation  and 
other  legislation  that  has  been  passed 
during  the  Kennedy  and  the  Jonnson 
administrations 

If  we  are  going  to  do  the  job  it  is 
goins  to  take  a  massive  program  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  means  a  lar<4e:  .-ocial 
investment  in  teachers,  teacher  aides, 
schools,  and  equipment,  and  we  need  to 
invest  in  them  the  same  way  we  ha\e  in- 
vested in  dams  and  reclamation  projects 
on  a  cost-benefit  ratio  If  we  did  so.  the 
benefits  to  the  world  would  be  tremen- 
dous in  proportion  to  the  dollar^  spent. 

Let  me  give  two  brief  quotatlciis,  be- 
cause I  think  they  reflect  my  -.iev.s.  It 
was  President  Kennedy  who  said: 

Our  progress  as  a  Nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  In  education  Liberty 
without  learning  Is  In  peril,  and  learning 
without  liberty  Is  In  vain 

A  short  time  ago  President  Johnson 
made  a  particularly  significant  .state- 
ment, especially  when  we  think  of  the 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  cut  In 
appropriations  in  the  field  of  health. 
education,  and  welfare  Pre.slder.t  John- 
sons  statement  has  real  meaning  for 
each  one  of  us.  for  he  said — 

Ntithlng  matters  more  to  the  fut-ure  of  our 
c'luntry-  iRit  our  military  preparedness,  for 
armed  might  Is  worthless  if  we  lack  the 
bniln-power  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not 
our  productive  economy,  for  we  cannot  sus- 
tain growth  without  trained  manpo-Aer;  not 
our  democratic  .system  of  government,  for 
frecUom    is    fragile    If   citizens   are    ignorant 

As  my  subcommittee  toured  some  of 
the  slum  schools  in  New  York  a  few 
weeks  ago.  reference  was  made  to  the 
dropouts  and  the  youngsters  who  .ire  not 
trained    and    cannot    work.    President 
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John-son  s  statement  kept  coming  back 
to  my  mind — -freedom  is  fragile  if  citi- 
zens are  ignorant." 

Through  the  years  I  have  supported 
every  education  bill  that  has  come  to  this 
Congress,  and  I  will  support  larger  ap- 
propriations than  apparently  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
But  let  me  now,  if  I  may.  turn  to  some  of 
the  amendments  and  briefly  discuss  title 
III  and  title  V.  and  the  amendments  to 
those  two  titles. 

Agaui  may  I  remind  you  that  there  has 
been  ample  testimony  and  discussions 
during  the  hearings  on  these  subjects. 

Under  title  III.  the  legislation  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Education. 
and  completely  bypas.ses  the  State  de- 
partments of  education.  In  title  V  we  say 
that  we  want  to  strengthen  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  and  appropriate 
funds  for  that  purpo.se 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  not  very 
logical  in  another  part  of  the  bill  to  say 
that  we  will  bypass  the  State  depart- 
menLs  and  give  them  no  voice  in  how 
those  programs  are  planned  or  how  those 
funds  are  spent 

Charges  are  made  that  we  are  going  to 
get  into  a  church-state  issue.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Office  of  Education,  that 
.states  that  the  only  applicants  who  are 
entitled  to  funds  under  title  III  are  pub- 
lic educational  agencies  And  I  have  a 
statement  from  a  man  in  the  Office  of 
Education  who  says  that  up  to  this  date, 
not  one  .single  grant  has  been  made  to 
an>-  private  agency  of  any  kind. 

So  when  we  hear  charges  we  are  going 
suddenly  to  revive  the  church-state  Issue, 
this  is  not  true.  The  church-state  issue 
does  not  even  come  into  title  III  of  the 
bill 

May  I  also  say.  in  the  amendment  I 
have  to  title  III.  I  do  not  change  by  one 
dollar  the  allocation  of  funds  among  the 
several  States  There  w-ill  not  be  any 
change  in  what  any  State  will  receive. 
Neither  do  I  change  by  one  dollar  the 
distributions  of  funds  within  a  State. 
The  formula  is  identical  to  the  com- 
mittee bill.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
money  can  be  spent  are  almost  Identical 
to  the  bill.  I  have  placed  the  word  "ex- 
pand." so  if  a  school  district  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  program  that  they  need 
money  for.  they  could  u.se  it  there.  But 
the  formula  and  the  purposes  are  other- 
wise Identical. 

The  only  thing  I  attempt  to  do  Is  what 
we  say  in  title  V  we  want  to  do,  and 
that  is  strengthen  the  State  departments 
of  education  and  not  bypass  them. 

May  I  say  to  those  who  argue  that  this 
authority  should  rest  in  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  Washington,  It 
seems  to  mc  it  requires  an  amazing 
amount  of  arrogance  to  assume  that  all 
sood  judgment  and  wisdom  reside  In 
Washington.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
people  in  my  State  and  city  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  Oregon's  problems  than 
the  Office  of  Education  In  Washington. 
Even  though  I  live  there,  and  I  have  sat 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  more  than  12  years.  I  still  am  con- 
Unced  that  the  people  there  who  live 
and  work  every  day.  intimately,  with 
these  problems  are  the  ones  best  quali- 
fied to  make  the  decisions.  I  do  not  want 
w>  say  in  this  Congress  that  the  people 


here — even  my  colleagues  whom  I  re- 
spect and  admire — sitting  as  a  Commit- 
tee, have  the  judgment  to  say  what 
should  be  done  in  every  State.  The  prob- 
lems are  different  in  Oregon  than  in  New- 
York,  the  problems  are  different  in  Il- 
linois than  they  are  in  California,  and 
the  problems  are  different  in  Mississippi 
than  they  are  in  New  Jersey.  Each  State 
should  be  able  to  determine  its  own  pri- 
orities. 

On  title  V  of  the  bill,  the  amendment 
which  I  have  to  title  V  does  one  thing 
only:  It  tries  to  strengthen  the  State 
departments  of  education.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  committee  bill  reserves  a 
certain  percentage  of  funds  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  I  have  a  list  of  all 
funds  that  the  Office  of  Education  has. 
I  can  assure  this  body  they  have  plenty 
of  money  at  the  present  time  to  carry 
out  the  things  they  need  to  do.  I  simply 
take  out  the  percentage  of  funds  reserved 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
Office  and  say  all  funds  under  title  V  will 
go  indeed  to  the  State  departments  of 
education,  so  that  they  can  do  the  job 
we  are  asking  them  to  do. 

Let  me  spend,  if  I  may,  the  rest  of  the 
time  on  the  amendment  which  appar- 
ently Is  causing  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, and  I  spend  this  time  because  I 
believe  charges   are   being  made,   and, 
yes,  charges  have  been  made,  I  must  say 
in  all  honesty,  during  the  last  few  weeks 
that  are  not  based  on  fact,  have  been 
made  that  my  amendment  to   require 
uniform  enforcement  of  the  guidelines 
is  done  to  destroy  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
I  guess  it  is  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  that  I  hear  this  charge.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  any  civil  rights  bill 
that  has  ever  been  before  the  Congress— 
I  cross  out  "I  do  not  think,"  because  I 
know   there   has   never   been   any   civil 
rights  bill  before  this  Congress  that  I 
have  not  supported.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported clvU  rights  legislation,  both  as  a 
public  official  and  as  a  private  citizen.  I 
believe  that  discrimination  is  harmful 
to  our  society.  I  believe  it  is  degrading  to 
the   individual,   and   I   believe   it   does 
something  to  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  I  would  not  stand  here  in 
the   well  of  the  House  and  offer  any 
amendment  which   would   In   any   way 
weaken  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  offer  as  an  amendment,  language 
which  would  do  two  things.  One.  it  would 
simply  say  that  when  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation or  any  agency  In  HEW  draws  up 
a  rule  or  regulation  or  guideline  or  order 
they  must  cite  the  statute.  "WTiat  is  w  rong 
with  that?  Does  that  destroy  the  civil 
rights  bill  because  after  the  rule  or  regu- 
lation or  order  they  must  cite  public 
law  so  and  so,  subparagraph  ( b )  ? 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
simply  says  that  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  and  so  on  will  be  administered 
uniformly  throughout  the  50  States.  I 
did  not  offer  this  amendment  In  the  com- 
mittee, though  guidelines  were  the  mat- 
ter of  hearings  and  discussion  in  the 
committee. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  why  I  did  not. 
It  has  been  only  within  the  past  2  weeks 
there  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
the  public  statement  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 
These  are  the  words  in  the  February 


1967  publication  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation: 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  guidelines 
apply  only  to  school  districts  in  the  17  bor- 
der and  southern  States. 

I  did  not  know  that.  I  should  have 
known,  and  I  apologize,  as  a  member 
s-tting  on  that  committee,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  the  guidelines  only  applied  to 
the  17  States  and  not  to  the  50  States. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Members 
thought  they  were  voting  for  in  the  civil 
rights  bill,  but  when  I  voted  for  it  I  did 
not  think  there  would  be  guidelines 
drawTi  up  which  would  apply  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  that  across  the  way,  in 
the  same  metropolitan  area,  those  guide- 
lines would  not  apply  to  Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

I  did  not  think  I  was  voting  for  a  bill 
that  would  give  the  Office  of  Education 
authority  to  draw  up  guidelines  that 
would  be  applicable  to  Louisville.  Ky., 
but  would  not  be  applicable  to  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind.,  which  is  across  the  way  and 
part  of  the  same  metropolitan  area. 

Certain  guidelines  are  applicable  in 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  but  there  is  a  different 
set  of  guidelines  across  the  way  in 
Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

There  is  one  set  of  guidelines  for  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  but  a  different  set  of 
guidelines  applicable  in  Covington,  Ky. 

I  could  give  many  more  Instances  than 
this: 

Let  me  read  what  Senator  Pastore 
stated,  when  the  civil  rights  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Senator  Pastore  said 
this: 

Frankly.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have 
gone  any  further. 

He  had  prefaced  this  by  saying: 
In  this  bill  we  do  not  want  to  be  vindic- 
tive. We  do  not  wish  to  punish.  Vfe  do  not 
wish  to  be  unreasonable. 


Then  he  said: 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have 
gone  any  further,  to  be  fair.  Without  title 
VI,  accepting  the  fact  that  the  President 
himself,  under  presidential  powers,  has  the 
right  to  Issue  directives,  which  he  already 
has — such  directives  are  much  more  stringent 
than  the  proposed  title  VI.  Section  602  of 
title  VI  not  only  requires  the  agency  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations,  but  all 
procedures  must  be  in  accord  with  these  rules 
and  regulations.  They  must  have  broad  scope. 
They  must  l>e  national.  They  must  apply  to 
all  50  States.  We  could  not  draw  one  rule  to 
apply  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  another  rule 
to  apply  to  the  State  of  Alabama  and  an- 
other rule  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
There  must  be  one  rule  to  apply  to  every 
State. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  on  Janu- 
ary- 31.  1964,  Congressman  Celler.  in 
discussing  title  'VT  said : 

The  bill  would  require  that  each  Federal 
agency  which  extends  financial  assistance  of 
the  type  covered  by  Title  VI  must  establish 
non-discriminatory  standards  of  general  ap- 
plication. This  means  that  it  cannot  apply 
one  standard  of  conduct  to  one  person  and 
a  different  standard  of  conduct  to  another 
Title  VI  directs  all  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  adopt  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
of  general  applicability  to  effectuate  this  na- 
tional policy  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon.  It  would 
require  each  Federal  agency  administering 
Federal  assistance  by  grant,  contract,  or  loan, 
to  reexamine  its  assistance  programs  to  make 
sure  that  adequate  action  has  been  taken  to 
preclude  such  discrimination. 
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That  Is  what  the  arentleman  from  New- 
York  'Mr  Celler'  said  I  could  quote 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan],  who  said: 

To  aid  school  districts  th.-oughout  tbe 
country 

The  Vice  President  also  said  something. 
In  1964. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  tjentleman  yield  me  5  ad- 
ditional minutes? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  In  recent 
weeks,  much  discussion  has  centered 
around  the  decision  by  the  US.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  I  have  lione 
very  carefully  through  this  document. 
In  fact,  I  have  spent  several  hours  on  it. 
In  several  places  In  this  decision,  the 
court  has  indicated  that  the  guidelines 
were  adopted  for  the  entire  country.  At 
one  point  they  say: 

The  act  estabUahes  .i  policy  for  iiU  of  the 
country  and  fL>r  the  courts  aa  well  as  for 
the  agency  required  to  administer  the  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me'' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Let  me  finish 
this  and  then  I  will  yield  If  I  can  get 
more  time. 

And  so.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of 
the  original  congressional  intent  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen  saying  that 
this  act  was  •national  In  scope":  and 
finally  on  the  basLs  of  justice  and  equity, 
I  suggest  that  any  iruldelines  drawn  up 
be  fair  and  administered  uniformly  in 
all  50  States,  and  not  lust  17  Are  there 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  going  to 
tell  me  that  it  is  less  repugnant  to  have 
discrimination  in  Harlem  than  It  Is  In 
Alabama?  Is  discrimination  because  of 
race  less  demeaning  to  the  individual  in 
Detroit  or  Cleveland  than  It  Is  to  the 
individual  in  Mississippi?  Is  discrimina- 
tion not  a  denial  of  the  fundamental 
concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
whether  It  occurs  In  Watts  or  central 
Harlem  or  Georgia  or  Louisiana''  Are 
there  people  who  are  going  to  say  that 
it  Is  all  right  to  discriminate  in  the 
North  and  West  but  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Is  to  draw  up  guidelines  that  apply 
only  In  the  17  Southern  States?  This. 
Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  law  nor  a  law  that  Is 
based  on  equity  and  fairness  and  justice. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  President 
Kennedy  This  statement  reflects  my 
views,  and  I  believe  it  has  meaning  for 
this  House  in  this  debate.  President 
Kennedy  said  this: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  have  2 
more  minutes,  please? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  1  minute.  Our  time  is 
nmning  out. 

Mr.  AYRES  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield 
the  gentlewoman  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentlewoman  Is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  President 
Kennedy  said: 

Thl3  !s  not  a  sectional  problem — it  Is  na- 
tionwide   It   Is  n^'t   a  partisan  problem    Th« 


propoKals  set  forth  above  are  based  on  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  vlew.s  of  leaders 
of  both  parties  In  both  Houses  of  Congress 
In  1957  and  1960.  members  of  both  purtles 
rallied  behind  the  civil  right  measures  of  my 
predecessor;  and  I  am  certain  that  this  tradi- 
tion can  be  contln\ied.  as  It  haj?  In  the  case  of 
the  world  crlslij  A  national  domestic  crisis 
also  calls  for  bi-partisan  unity  and  solutions. 

We  will  not  solve  these  problems  by  blam- 
ing any  group  or  section  for  the  leijacy  which 
has  been  handed  down  by  past  generations 
But  neither  will  these  problems  be  solved  by 
clinging  to  the  patterns  of  the  past.  Nor, 
Anally,  can  they  be  .solved  in  the  streets,  by 
lawless  acts  on  either  side,  or  by  physical 
actions  or  presence  of  any  private  group  or 
public  official,  however  appealing  such  melo- 
dramatic devices  may  seem  to  some.  .  .  . 

I  therefore  ask  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  set  aside  sectional  and  political  ties,  and 
to  look  at  this  Issue  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Nation.  I  ask  you  to  look  Into  your  hearts, 
not  In  search  of  charity,  for  the  Negro  neither 
wants  nor  needs  condescension,  but  for  the 
one  plain,  proud,  and  priceless  quality  that 
unites  us  all  .as  Americans  a  sense  of 
Justice 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  I  offer  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentlewoman 
makes  a  good  point  that  this  law  applies 
to  all  States  and  to  all  areas.  I  would 
hke  to  remind  the  gentlewoman  that  the 
first  withholding  of  funds  under  this  act. 
title  \T  was  in  the  city  of  Chicago  What 
bill  or  law  does  the  gentlewoman  think 
the  Commission  was  operating  under  If  it 
did  not  apply  to  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Uiiion .' 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  go  by  the 
statements  tiiat  have  been  made  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois.  The  Office  of  Education  says 
that  the  guidelines  only  apply  In  17 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  at  this  point. 
a  brief  summary  of  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments  I  intend  to  offer : 

PimPO.SE  OF    .■\MENDMENTS 

Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Is  designed  for  the  purp)oee 
of  strengthening  the  Stale  Departments  of 
Education.  This  amendnient  would  provide 
that  all  of  the  funds  authori^ed  under  "ntle 
V  be  given  to  the  State  Departments  of 
Education  to  accomplish  the  purpose  stated 
It  would  eliminate  ail  funds  reserved  for  the 
OfBce  of  Education  In  Title  V  The  amount 
of  money  and  the  formula  for  distribution  in 
the  various  states  would  remtUn  the  same. 
Permissive  language  Is  added  to  allow,  tlie 
state  educational  agency  to  provide  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  Ui  metropoUtiUi 
areas  to  enable  them  to  engage  In  compre- 
hensive planning  to  meet  their  particular 
needs  either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  such  agencies. 

The  .\mendment  on  Page  53  of  the  bill. 
Line  2.  would  simply  delete  the  words  "de- 
veloped according  to  criteria  established  by 
the  Commissioner  ■■  The  effect  of  this  Is  to 
allow  the  local  educational  agency  and  the 
cooperating  Institution  of  higher  education 
the  flexibility  to  develop  their  own  teacher 
training  program 

There  are  two  amendments  related  if  rules. 
regulations,  guidelines,  or  other  published 
Interpretations  or  orders  Issued  by  the  De- 
pjartment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  The 
first  amendment  would  require  the  citation 
of  the  statutory  authority  upon  which  such 


rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  etc..  .ore  based. 
The  second  part  of  this  requires  that  all  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  giildellnes  be  uni- 
formly applied  and  enforced  tliroughout  the 
fifty  states.  It  docs  not  seem  to  me  educa- 
tionally sound  to  have  certain  guidelines 
enforceable  In  Kansas  City.  Kansas  and  other 
guidelines  enforceable  In  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri, nor  does  It  seem  appropriate  to  have 
certain  guidelines  applied  to  the  schools  in 
Northern  Kentucky,  for  example,  and  other 
guidelines  applied  across  the  state  boundary 
in  Ohio. 

The  Amendment  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  would  consist  of  three  Members 
of  the  House  and  two  members  from  each 
of  the  following  groups: 

Chief  State  school  officials.  State  Boards  of 
Education.  Local  School  Superintendents, 
Local  school  t>oards.  Private  schools.  Class- 
room teachers.  Professors  from  Departments 
of  Education. 

This  Advisory  Committee  would  report 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  or 
before  January  1.  1968  after  having  given 
their  particular  attention  to  ( 1  >  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  categorical  assistance  as  cotn- 
fmred  to  general  assistance  In  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  and  (2i 
the  feasibility  of  one  state  plan  combining 
the   various   categorical   aid   prop-ams 

Tlie  Amendment  of  Title  III  of  the  bill  Is 
based  on  testimony  during  the  hearings  by 
various  educational  leaders.  The  National 
Education  Association,  school  Uxu-d  members 
and  state  school  suf)erlntendeuts  have  re- 
peatedly asked  that  State  Departments  of 
Education  not  be  by-p;issed  In  the  admlnls- 
traUon  of  the  Title  III  program  The  purpose 
for  which  the  funds  can  be  spent  in  the 
Amendment  are  almost  identical  to  the  pur- 
poses fur  which  the  money  can  be  spent 
under  the  Committee  bill.  The  formula  for 
the  distribution  of  funds  Is  exactly  the  same 
in  the  Amendment  as  It  Is  In  the  Committee 
bill.  The  Amendment  provides  for  a  state 
plan  which  Is  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner. This  .\menclment  becomes  effec- 
tive on  June  30,  1968  and  It  Is  so  worded 
that  If  a  state  wishes  to  send  in  a  plan  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1968  It  may  do  so.  In  other 
words  the  Amendment  Is  permissive  In  1968 
and  mandatory  In  1969  The  Amendment  also 
specifically  provides  In  Section  304  sub-para- 
graph 1  "that  for  the  first  Fiscal  Year  for 
which  the  plan  Is  in  effect  It  must  provide 
that  no  local  educational  agency  will  receive 
less  than  the  amount  It  could  reasonably  an- 
ticipate receiving  had  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967 
not  been  enacted  as  determined  by  the  state 
educational  agencies  after  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner. " 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr  Bell  !. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BEXL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  C.^REY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  discussed  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  with  respect  to  this 
effort  to  legislate  on  an  education  bill  In 
connection  with  a  matter  dealing  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Let  me  observe  at  the  outset  that  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Laboi  Committee  who  attended  and  par- 
ticipated actively  In  hearings  and  meet- 
InR.s  of  the  committee  on  the  extension  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  during  the  last  .session  and  dur- 
ing this  session,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
such  an  amendment  has  been  propwsed 
although  only  a  few  days  ago  there  ap- 
peared a  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
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under  the  headline  "United  States  Re- 
ported Softening  on  Dixie  Schools,"  in 
which  some  Indication  was  given  that 
this  amendment  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  new  story,  which  attributed  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Representa- 
tive John  Wacconner,  as  the  source  of  In- 
formation, outlined  a  number  of  de- 
mands being  made  for  amendments  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  One  of  such  was  described  as 
"Federal  guidelines  must  cite  statutory 
authority  for  every  desegregation  de- 
mand in  detail  rather  than  standing  on 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  in  general.  En- 
forcement must  apply  to  all  50  States  and 
not  concentrate  on  the  South." 

On  the  surface,  the  proposal  seems 
innocuous  enough  but  I  deplore  the  fact 
that  no  committee  of  the  Congress  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  in  hearings  to 
a.scertain  the  meaning  and  implications 
behind  the  amendment.  During  the 
course  of  our  hearings  this  year,  the  com- 
mittee received  extensive  testimony  from 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  Compliance  In 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  regarding  civil  rights 
enforcement  matters  and  particularly  on 
the  guidelines.  It  was  not  suggested  at 
that  time  nor  was  it  suggested  at  any 
time  in  committee  that  such  an  amend- 
ment was  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
confusion  generated  by  the  charge  that 
the  guidelines  are  applicable  only  in  the 
South.  Let  me  make  absolutely  clear  at 
this  point  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  applies  in  all  the  States  and 
in  all  the  school  districts  of  the  Nation. 
All  the  evidence  before  the  committee  is 
to  the  effect  that  title  VI  is  being  applied 
throughout  the  Nation.  What  then  of  the 
charge  of  the  limited  application  of  the 
guidelines? 

kny  school  district  in  the  Nation, 
whether  it  be  in  the  North,  in  the  South, 
East,  or  West,  is  presumed  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  upon  filing  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  very 
short  form  indicating  that  they  operate 
a  single  school  district  in  which  pupil 
assignments  are  made  to  schools  without 
regard  to  race.  There  are  3,067  school 
districts  In  the  17  southern  and  border 
States  which  have  given  such  assurance 
and  are  currently  employing  geographic 
attendance  zones  w-ithout  regard  to  the 
race  of  the  enrollee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  guidelines  do  not 
apply  to  any  of  these  3,067  school  dis- 
tricts. The  guidelines  only  have  apph- 
cabillty  to  the  estimated  1,815  southern 
and  border  States  school  districts  which 
have  not  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  such  as- 
.'urance.  These  school  districts  in  an  ef- 
fort to  avoid  the  cutoff  of  funds  required 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in- 
dicated that  although  they  are  maintain- 
ing their  present  dual  school  systems, 
they  have  adopted  so-called  voluntary 
"freedom  of  choice"  plans  under  which 
pupil  assignments  are  made  to  schools 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  geographical  lo- 
cation of  the  school  and  the  residence  of 
the  enrollee  but  rather  upon  the  election 


of  the  enrollee  or  his  or  her  parents  to 
attend  the  school  within  the  district  of 
such  enrollee's  choice. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
school  district  where  such  "freedom  of 
choice"  plans  exist,  the  practice  of  the 
school  system  is  to  maintain  the  struc- 
ture of  schools  for  Negroes  and  schools 
for  white  children  but  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  child  to  enroll  in  any 
school  of  his  or  her  choice.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  guidelines  become  op- 
erative to  ascertain  only  if  such  "free- 
dom of  choice"  plans  operate  to  eliminate 
a  dual  school  system.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes quite  obvious  that  the  election  to 
be  relieved  from  the  so-called  odious 
burden  of  the  application  of  the  guide- 
lines rests  entirely  with  the  local  school 
system.  By  the  simple  expediency  of  de- 
claring that  It  operates  a  single  neigh- 
borhood school  system  assigning  pupils 
to  schools  on  a  geographic  pattern  with- 
out regard  to  race,  a  school  system  may 
immediately  be  deemed  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  title  VI.  The  resulting  change 
by  the  local  school  system  from  the  oper- 
ation of  a  dual  school  system  to  a  single 
school  system  need  not  result  in  any  pre- 
scribed percentage  of  integration. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  these  school  systems  because 
they  have  no  intention  of  in  fact  doing 
away  with  the  dual  school  system.  For 
this  reason,  I  lia.c  bccxa  greatly  con- 
cerned about  those  provisions  of  the 
guidelines  which  in  recognizing  as  ac- 
ceptable a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  give 
validity  to  a  new  device  in  education  in 
the  assigmnent  of  pupils  which  has  as  its 
clear  objective  the  avoidance  of  title  VI 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  spite  of  this  obvious  question  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  so-called  "free- 
dom of  choice"  plans,  the  "guidelines" 
have  recently  been  upheld  in  a  decision 
of  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  to  fur- 
ther weaken  the  guidelines  in  this  re- 
spect, then  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
it,  and  if  it  does  not  have  this  effect, 
then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  be- 
ing offered.  In  any  event,  I  think  that  the 
matter  demands  more  careful  attention 
by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  this  reason  alone  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  that  we  have  been 
doing  our  best  in  the  Northern  States, 
including  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
attempt  to  liberate  our  children  from 
our  ghettos.  I  further  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
that  we  have  given  every  assurance  to 
the  Goverriment  of  the  United  States 
that  we  are  following  these  guidelines 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  indicate  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
that  I  will  not  stand  here  and  see  my 
State  and  the  city  of  New  York  placed 
under  the  stigma  that  we  aie  not  doing 
our  best  with  reference  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  operat- 


ing neighborhood  schools  for  all  with- 
out discrimination  and  we  have  been 
meeting  all  criteria  set  forth  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  This  is  an  important 
point  w-hich  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  in  her  statement. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  education 
will  be  a  continuing  concern  of  our  peo- 
ple and  of  Congress. 

Fifty  years  ago,  22,172,000  students 
were  enrolled  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  this  Nation. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  27,179,000  stu- 
dents were  enrolled. 

Last  fall  the  figure  was  49,800,000. 

In  1975,  53.6  million  students  are  ex- 
pected. 

This  growth  has  placed  pressure  upon 
us. 

In  1965  I  did  not  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority of  my  party  in  dealing  with  such 
a  clearly  growing  need. 

In  1966  the  education  legislation  picked 
up  friends. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  majority  of  us 
will  support  this  bill  this  month. 

I  believe  in  a  Federal  program  that 
serves  the  States  by  recognizing  that 
there  are  problems  over  which  the  States 
have  no  control. 

Mainly,  these  problems  are  the  prob- 
lems of  stimulated  growth  and  need  com- 
bined with  economic  distress  in  sections 
of  our  land  that  do  not  acknowledge  and 
are  not  necessarily  contained  within 
State  borders. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  in  1965  and  in  1966 
because  of  my  concern  about  these  de- 
pressed areas. 

I  believe  that  Republicans  who  agreed 
with  me  responded  as  they  did  last  year 
because  of  their  growing  concern  about 
this  problem. 

It  is  a  completely  legitimate  position 
for  us  to  take. 

It  is  a  position  we  have  often  taken 
together  in  other  areas  of  legislation. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  our  traditional 
view  about  the  responsible  role  of  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  is  the  reason  I  stand  now  to  en- 
dorse the  committee  bill  and  it  is  basic 
to  all  that  will  be  discussed  in  efforts  to 
amend  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Members  we  must 
at  all  times  be  guided  by  the  principle 
of  responsibility  in  matters  involving  the 
expenditure  of  public  fimds. 

A  part  of  that  responsibility  is  to  as- 
sure that  funds  are  spent  on  pressing 
national  priorities,  on  the  central  issues 
of  our  times. 

Another  part  of  that  responsiblity  is 
to  make  certain  that  they  are  spent  wise- 
ly, and  with  a  minimum  of  waste. 

With  regard  to  the  aid  to  education 
legislation  which  is  before  the  House, 
I  believe  that  our  responsibility  gives  us 
no  other  choice  but  to  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

I  base  this  conviction  on  several  fac- 
tors. 

First,  it  is  a  principle  of  sound  man- 
agement not  to  begin  a  venture  which 
cannot  be  carried  out  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

In  1965.  the  Congress,  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  educational  needs 
of  the  children  of  poverty  were  not  being 
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met.  enacted  the  Elemental^  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act 

The  primary  focus  of  this  act  was  spe- 
cial help  to  the  schools  with  the  highest 
concentrations  of  deprived  childrei^ 

It  was  recognized  at  the  time  we  could 
not  revolutionize  the  schools  overnight. 
nor  could  we  rehabilitate  disadvantaged 
children  over  a  short  period  of  time 

It  Is  clear,  based  on  statistics  cited  in 
the  committee  report  of  HR  7819,  that 
much  has  been  accomplished 

Under  title  I,  22,000  projects  were  con- 
ducted by  over  17.000  local  educational 
agencies  reaching  an  estimated  8  3  mil- 
lion educationally  deprived  youngsters 
Over  half  the  funds  spent  under  title  I 
went  directly  for  teaching 

About  20  percent  was  spent  on  educa- 
tional equipmei-.t 

And  about  10  percent  on  construction 
Educators  were  able  to  use  their  own 
Ingenuity    to    tailor    programs    to   then- 
particular  local  needs 

After-school  remedial  Instruction 
courses  were  given  in  New  York  for  chil- 
dren who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
their  more  privileged  fellow  pupils. 

In  Tennessee  wireless  audltor>'  train- 
ing units  were  used  to  assist  deaf  chil- 
dren unable  to  communicate  without 
special  help. 

Mothers  in  Arkansas  were  given  cook- 
ing classes  to  insure  that  their  school- 
age  children  would  receive  well-balanced 
meals  to  maintain  their  ability  to  con- 
centrate In  school 

The  committee  heard  hundreds  of 
other  examples  of  specially  designed 
local  programs  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  low-income  families. 

Under  title  II.  49  million  students  and 
1.9  million  teachers  now  have  access  to 
Ubran.-  books  and  materials  hitherto  un- 
available to  them 

Title  V.  designed  to  strengthen  State 
educational  agencies,  awarded  85  percent 
of  its  funds  in  the  form  of  basic  grants 
with  personnel  needs  receiving  the  high- 
est priority. 

Testimony  Indicated  that  the  scarcity 
of  trained  persomiel  hindered  many  of 
the  State  programs  under  this  title 

Title  III  has  flimnclally  affected  the 
lives  and  educations  of  nearly  10  million 
public  and  nonpublic  elementar>'  and 
secondary-  school  children 

It  has  provided  otherwise  unavailable 
educational  services  for  93,000  preschool 
students,  and  250.000  out-of-school 
youth. 

Now  18  short  months  later  it  is  sug- 
gested that  we  reduce  our  concentration 
on  the  children  of  poverty  and  throw  out 
the  legislative  approach  that  was  voted 
only  2  years  ago. 

Qule  approach:  50  percent  to  deprived 
areas. 

The  committee  bill:  Rifles  in  with  80 
percent  of  the  money. 

Just  to  make  a  correction.  I  believe 
you  should  understand  that  the  Quie 
approach,  the  Qule  amendment,  provides 
that  the  States  must  assign  no  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  funds  to  the  deprived 
areas,  but  the  States  do  not  have  to  pro- 
vide any  more  than  the  50  percent 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  have  sufficient 
time. 


Mr  QUIE,  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  for  just  a  moment,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  did  not  state 
that  in  the  manner  it  should  be.  and  I 
think   the  gentleman  should  correct  it, 

Mr  BELL  As  I  understand  it.  the 
Stales  are  required  to  provide  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  funds  for  the  de- 
prived areas,  that  is.  under  the  proposed 
bill  the  State  is  only  required  to  provide 
that  amount 

Mr  QUIE  The  gentleman  is  Incorrect 
The   50   percent   is  the   floor,   the  State 
could  use  up  to  90  percent. 

Mr.  BELL  I  did  not  say  they  could  not 
u-se  more,  but  I  say  they  are  required 
to  use  only  50  percent  Whereas,  the 
committee  bill  rifles  in  on  80  percent 
In  other  words,  80  percent  must  be  used 
for  the  deprived  area.s 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BELL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   New   York 

Mr  CAREY,  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
presentation  and  for  bringing  up  this 
encouraging  point  Both  the  t;entleman 
and  I  represent  metropolitan  areas,  and 
we  know  the  problems  these  areas  face 
in  attempting  to  K'ct  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation for  the  deprived  children,  because 
of  the  historical  reticence  produced  by 
largely  rural  State  legislatures  Earlier 
we  talked  about  the  contest  this  could 
produce,  and  we  all  know  what  that 
could  do.  but  we  do  know  that  under  the 
committee  bill  the  money  is  flowing  Into 
areas  that  have  been  designated  as  edu- 
cationally deprived  areas 

Mr,  BELL,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments,  and  I  would  say  that  un- 
der the  committee  bill  80  percent  of  the 
money  must  go  to  those  areas;  it  must 
go  to  the  deprived  areas 

Mr.  CARE\'.  That  Is  the  point  I  am 
making,  that  a  State  might  not  be  able 
to  do  this  The  children  of  the  slums  m 
the  cities  have  been  getting  short  shrift 
in  the  States  becau.se  of  the  historic  for- 
mulas that  work  against  their  best 
interests, 

Mr,  BELL,  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  understand,  and  this  is  a  sta- 
tistical fact,  that  before  this  committee 
bill  came  out  in  1965.  only  two  States  of 
the  Union  had  the  Interest  and  desire 
to  provide  a  means  of  rifling  their  State 
funds  in  on  the  poverty  school  area.s 
Those  two  States  were  Connecticut  and 
California. 

To  further  Indicate  the  past  trend  of 
States  do  not  concentrate  on  the  poor 
schoolchildren  the  gentleman  may  recall 
the  State  of  New  York  provided  that  only 
25  percent  of  State  school  funds  should 
be  spent  in  deprived  areas  of  New  York 
City  The  ESEA  committee  bill  funds  on 
the  other  hand  were  rifled  in  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  50  percent.  Now  this  i,s 
what  the  record  shows  It  is  important 
that  Federal  funds  be  rifled  In  to  the  de- 
prived areas  The  committee  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  do  this  whereas  the  substitute 
IS  not 

Mr  CAREY  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  \ery  fine  point  and  I  hope  that  that 
will  be  brought  out  in  debate  because  I  do 
believe  it  destroys  the  theory  advanced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 


his  bill  is  just  as  good  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren as  the  present  bill. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting  1  Sixty-five  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
owlng  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No,  971 


Arends 

Fraser 

Resnlck 

.\shley 

Gettys 

Roberts 

Bevill 

Glaltno 

B«3nan 

Boiling 

Gibbons 

Rostenkowskt 

Broomneld 

Hal  leek 

Roudebusn 

Brown,  Calif 

Henderson 

Roybal 

Burleson 

Hollfleld 

St   Ont;e 

Burton.  Utah 

Holland 

Shriver 

Cabell 

Ichord 

Smith,  N  Y 

Celler 

Irwin 

Smith.  Okla 

Collier 

Jones.  Ala 

StiibbleHeid 

Couyers 

Kluczynskl 

Taylor 

Cowger 

Lukens 

Teague.  Tex 

Daddarto 

Mav 

Tlernan 

Dickinson 

Miller.  Calif 

Vaiider  Jagt 

Dl^ga 

Montgomery 

Whalley 

Dorn 

Moss 

Willis 

Downing 

Murphy.  NY. 

Wilson. 

Dulski 

Myers 

Charles  H 

E^veret: 

Nedzl 

Wolff 

EVU18.  Tenn 

Passman 

Wyman 

Fascell 

Rallsback 

Younger 

Ft  no 

Rees 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  7819,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  caUcd  '<hen  3fi7  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  IMr  BellI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  to 
obtain  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  two  ap- 
proaches— the  approach  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  the  approach  of  the  Quie 
bill — it  is  my  opinion  that  we  must  first 
ask  ourselves  this  question:  Why  do  we 
as  a  nation  need  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation? 

In  1965.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognized 
the  fact  that  millions  of  children  were 
being  deprived  of  an  adequate  education. 
This  was  becoming  a  serious  national 
problem.  Public  and  private  educational 
.systems  in  the  States,  alone,  were  unable 
to  do  the  job. 

In  many  States  like  my  State  there 
have  been  protest  marches  on  city  hall 
objecting  to  high  local  school  taxes.  Yet 
In  many  poverty  areas  schools  are  still 
inadequate. 

In  California,  where  there  are  400,000 
people  coming  into  our  State  every  year, 
a  large  percentage  of  whom  are  poor 
people.  These  people  cannot  carry  their 
own  local  tax  load  to  make  it  possible  to 
take  care  of  their  own  share  of  school 
assessments.  This  means  that  the  load 
must  he  carried  somewhere  else.  States 
that  cannot  afford  this,  must  rely  on 
Federal  funds.  Some  States  and  local 
governments  through  property  taxes  and 
bond  Issues  are  able  to  take  care  of  this 
problem.  But  one  serious  question  has 
been  growing.  How  to  upgrade  education 
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in  the  large,  so-called  pockets  of  poverty 
that  exist  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  50 
States  and  territories.  Federal  aid  Is 
needed 

A  r.umber  of  methods  were  studied,  in- 
cluding a  general  aid  approach,  but  it 
became  obvious  that  since  the  low-in- 
come pupils  presented  the  recognized 
problems,  they  must  be  guaranteed  the 
greatest  share  of  the  assistance.  The 
guarantee  was  built  into  the  carefully 
prepared  categories  of  aid. 

I  believe  a  conservative  position  could 
be  made  on  the  basis  or  argument,  that 
unless  aid  is  to  go  to  deprived  areas, 
there  should  be  no  aid  at  all.  Because  a 
conservative  could  argue,  that  normally 
the  States  should  take  care  of  this  them- 
selves A  concluding  conservative  argu- 
ment could  be,  therefore,  that  If  the 
Federal  money  is  not  rifled  In  to  the  pov- 
erty pockets,  there  should  be  no  Federal 
aid  to  schools  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Qule  amendment  adequately  rifles 
in  oi:  this  national  priority  problem  of 
aid  to  the  poverty  school  areas. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  I  think  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration before  it  passed  the  1965  act 
spent  many  years  studying  the  problems 
that  it  would  have  to  face,  such  as  the 
churcli-state  issue,  the  Federal  control 
argument,  and  so  forth.  Many  such 
hurdles  and  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come Now  all  of  a  sudden,  overnight,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  change 
and  t:y  a  whole  new  approach  that  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  be  studied 
and  analyzed  and  tested  thoroughly. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentle.man  yield? 
Mr  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  PERKINS.  I  personally  wish  to 
take  tids  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
dLsimcuished  gentleman  from  California 
IMr  Bell]  who  so  ably  served  on  the 
general  subcommittee  when  we  were  in 
the  process  of  writing  the  1965  act.  Con- 
gressman Bell  has  hved  with  this  act 
ever  since  we  first  commenced  hearings 
in  1965.  and  he  has  contributed  im- 
mensely in  the  1966  amendments,  and 
agai:i  ;his  year, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self .Vith  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  because  I  personally  feel 
that  he  has  made  an  accurate  report  to 
this  committee, 

Mr,  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  .gentleman  from  Il- 
linois IMr.  PuciNSKi]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr,  Chairman,  earlier 
in  the  debate  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr  AyresI  said  that  88  Congresses 
had  failed  to  enact  meaningful  legisla- 
tion for  Federal  aid  to  our  school  systems 
and  it  took  the  89th  Congress  to  do  this 
Hercu:ean  task  There  is  a  very  good  rea- 
.son  why.  Because  for  all  these  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  find  an  effective 
fonnula  that  would  meet  the  test  of  con- 
stitutionality and  the  test  of  needs. 

Filially,  we  came  across  a  formula  that 
ii  incorporated  in  the  present  bill — aid  to 
area.-  of  proven  need — and  that  is  the 
key  to  oui-  entire  concept  of  Federal  aid 
to  education. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 


the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  have  both 
indicated  that  they  will  offer  substantial 
amendments  to  this  bill.  I  advise  the 
House,  after  having  sat  through  many, 
many  discussions  and  many  hearings  and 
taken  part  in  many  efforts  through  the 
86th,  87th,  88th,  and  89th  Congresses  in 
trying  to  work  out  an  acceptable  formula. 
I  advise  the  House  to  proceed  with  great 
caution  on  any  substantial  amendments 
to  the  bill  reported  by  our  committee. 

This  bill  was  put  together  after  careful 
consideration  of  very  complicated  prob- 
lems confronting  the  various  States  and 
after  very  thorough  study  of  the  various 
constitutional  provisions  of  the  States 
and  the  various  other  problems  that  are 
Involved.  This  is  a  tremendously  complex 
bill  and  I  strongly  advise  against  any 
major  changes  after  the  committee  has 
carefully  studied  all  aspects  before 
coming  before  the  House  with  this 
legislation. 

It  is  working  well  and  I  would  recom- 
mend very  strongly  to  the  House  that  we 
let  this  bill  work  for  a  while  before  start- 
ing to  make  any  major  overhauls.  It  is 
working  so  well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
we  have  had  practically  no  testimony  of 
any  major  criticism. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
public  school  system,  Mr.  James  F.  Red- 
mond, has  stated: 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  schools 
of  this  Nation.  The  application  of  these 
funds  has  enabled  school  groups  to  do  the 
things  that,  for  a  long  time,  they  have 
known  how  to  do,  but  could  not  anance. 
The  criticism  of  the  Act,  I  think.  Is  not  well 
founded.  The  problems  of  administration 
should  not  be  so  emphasized  as  to  bury  the 
real  worth  that  this  needed  money  has  made 
possible. 

Any  suggestion  of  transferring  this 
legislation  to  the  State  superintendents 
at  tills  time,  in  my  judgment,  would  cre- 
ate a  great  deal  of  new  problems  at  a 
time  when  the  legislation  is  working  ex- 
ceptionally well  in  its  present  form. 

May  I  remind  the  committee  that  78 
percent  of  the  American  population  to- 
day live  in  the  major  urban  areas  of 
America,  and  certainly,  it  seems  to  me, 
these  urban  school  administrators  know 
their  problems  best  and  are  best  able  to 
deal  with  those  problems. 

For  the  gentleman  to  suggest  and  for 
the  gentlewoman  to  suggest  that  some- 
how or  other  we  are  going  to  bring  in  a 
new  degree  of  eflBciency  by  turning  this 
over  to  the  State  school  administrators 
just  is  not  proven  on  the  record  before 
our  committee. 

There  Is  also  another  very  serious 
problem  on  the  question  of  church-state 
relations. 

The  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  say  that 
their  amendments  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  formula  incorporated  in  the 
existing  act  to  bring  meaningful  aid  to 
private  and  parochial  schools  such  as 
books  piuxhased  by  public  schools  and 
public  school  libraries  and  being  lent  to 
these  private  schools. 

You  gentlemen  know,  whatever  part 
of  the  country  you  come  from,  that  as 
you  walk  through  the  local  communities, 
both  your  public  school  and  private 
school  administrators  praise  you  for  the 


fact  that  Congress  has  given  very  mean- 
ingful assistance  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution  to  these  schools,  and 
this  newly  achieved  help  is  very  much 
appreciated  by  all  concerned. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion here  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  amendments  would  change  the 
bill.  The  fact  is  that  Msgr.  James  C. 
Donohue,  the  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  has  stated  very  clearly — and 
here  is  a  man  who  has  made  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  this  thing — that  these 
amendments  would  eliminate  help  to 
private  schools.  Here  is  what  he  said: 

If  the  Federal  funds  under  the  proposal 
were  to  be  commingled  by  the  state  agencies 
with  local  state  funds,  the  operation  of  local 
laws  or  state  constitutional  provisions  which 
bar  state  expenditures  for  anything  but  pub- 
lic school  purposes  potentially  could  exclude 
the  participation  of  private  school  pupils 
altogether  In  approximately  33  states.  This 
would  be  wholly  unjust,  educationally  un- 
desirable, Incompatible  with  the  common  na- 
tional aspirations  for  a  better  educated 
citizenry,  and  inconsistent  with  declared 
policies  of  both  major  political  parties. 

You  want  to  change  this  bill  with 
hastily  drawm  floor  amendments  after  it 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  States'' 

I  want  to  remind  you  of  one  thing, 
those  of  you  who  have  been  around  here 
for  a  few  years,  when  the  House  passed 
an  amendment  here  very  hastily  on  the 
minim.um  wage  bill  several  years  ago 
only  to  find  out  the  next  day  that  it  had 
excluded  14  million  people  who  were  pre- 
viously covered  by  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards simply  because  the  House  did  not 
know  what  the  amendment  really  would 
do.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  merely 
tell  us  that  it  will  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. But  here  is  an  expert  on  the 
subject  who  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  who  says  that  it  will  make  a  dif- 
ference and  you  are  going  to  have  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  who  is 
right. 

These  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  have  all  been 
considered  by  the  committee  and  the 
committee  has  rejected  them  simply  be- 
cause the  present  law  is  working  well. 
We  are  going  to  continue  studying  legis- 
lation and  see  what  we  can  do  as  we  go 
on.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  amend- 
ments the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
will  offer,  but  if  the  language  incorpo- 
rated in  H.R.  8983  is  contained  in  his 
present  amendments,  I  would  say  that 
this  bill  will  be  a  windfall  for  the  suburbs. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  his  great 
concern  for  the  imderprivileged  young- 
sters of  America.  He  says  that  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  fimds  can  be  used  for  de- 
prived children.  But  the  language  in  his 
bill  which  sets  up  the  criteria  states,  as 
the  second  criteria:  "rapid  increases  in 
enrollment  which  overwhelm  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  a  local  educational 
agency." 

Gentlemen,  that  is  just  a  long  way  of 
spelling  "suburbs,"  the  suburbs  that  are 
the  wealthiest  areas  of  this  country. 
Certainly  they  have  problems,  but  this 
bill  was  passed  with  the  original  intent 
of  helping  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  So 
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we  will  shortchaiise  the  urban  area?  to 
help  the  suburbs,  if  the  Kcntleman's 
amendment  Ls  adopted  Under  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  if  this  language 
remains  in  the  bill,  a  city  like  Chicaso 
will  lose  $9  million  a  year  to  make  help 
available  to  suburbs  that  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  their  growth  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  a  windfall  for  the 
suburbs.  I  have  no  objection  to  helping 
the  suburbs  but  if  that  is  the  case  then 
let  us  pass  a  general  aid  bill  and  help 
everybody 

Finally,  as  to  the  civil  rights  amend- 
ment, I  recommend  that  you  reread  sec- 
tions 601.  602.  and  603  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  city  of  Chicago  was  the  first  city  in 
this  countr>-.  so  far  as  I  recall,  to  have 
$34  million  withheld  by  the  OfSce  of 
Education  under  title  VI.  We  proved 
them  wrong,  of  course,  and  the  money 
wais  restorfd  I  discussed  this  with  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  and  if  the 
House  will  let  us  work  our  way  in  the 
committee,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  the  responsibility  of 
legislation  affecting  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  youngsters,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion later  this  year  to  hold  full-scale 
hearings  on  the  administration  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  not  only  as  it  applies  to  all  titles,  but 
also  how  the  various  communities  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  out  their 
problems  before  funds  are  withheld  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
act  as  reported  by  our  committee 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yi'-ld  T 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Erlenbofn 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  not 
want  the  inference  that  has  just  been 
made  to  so  unch^llen^'cd  that  if  there 
is  an  amendment  to  title  III  of  the  act. 
we  would  become  embroiled  in  the  re- 
ligious or  the  .so-called  church-state  is- 
sue. We  will  be  Involved  m  that  contro- 
versy only  if  those  who  will  benefit  by  a 
distortion  of  the  truth  seek  to  start 
such  a  controver.sy.  In  a  letter  dated  May 
19  from  Ralph  Becker  of  the  IDepartment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  he 
states: 

Under  TM'.e  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary EdiioaMon  Act.  a  legal  applicant  must 
be  a  local  educaUonal  agency.  A  'local  edu- 
cational agency  "  '.a  defined  as  a  local  public 
board  of  education  or  other  public  authority 
legally  constituted  within  .i  State  for  either 
administrative  control  or  direction  of.  or  to 
perform  a  service  function  for.  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  coun- 
ty, township  school  district,  or  political  sub- 
dlvlalon  of  a  State. 

Skipping  four  paragraphs  of  the  let- 
ter— and  later  I  shall  ask  to  have  the  en- 
tire letter  printed  in  the  Record — Mr 
Becker  states : 

The  U  S  Office  of  Education  has  adhered  to 
the  regulations  in  malting  grants  under  the 
atle  m.  ESE.\  authority 

No  private  school,  college  or  university, 
or  private  corporation  or  company  has  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  title  III.  ESEA  since 
the  Inception   t>f  the   program.   Where  such 


agencies  have  been  used  as  subcontractors 
the  public  agency  has  retained  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative control. 

Since  the  ruling  has  already  been  made 
that  under  the  law.  the  grants  may  only 
t>e  made  to  a  local  public  board  of  edu- 
cation or  other  public  authority  legally 
constituted  within  a  state — it  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation to  try  to  intentionally  raise  the 
church-state  issue  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  controversy  and  avoiding  a  de- 
bate on  the  real  issues. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLEINBORN.  I  have  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  tune;  if  I  am  able  to 
later.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr  Chairman  for  years  we  have  had 
a  great  debate  about  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation: if  we  should  have  any,  what  form 
it  should  take.  This  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  At  that  time  I  re- 
call the  arguments  were  quite  persuasive 
that  we  all— no  matter  where  we  live  In 
this  country — have  a  stake  m  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  culturally  disad- 
vantaged. 

But  we  have  a  stake  in  Illinois  as  to 
the  kind  of  education  that  the  children 
in  Alabama  or  in  Georgia  or  in  any  place 
In  this  country  might  have,  because  we 
are  a  mobile  society  and  these  people 
may  move  some  day  from  that  area  to 
our  area,  or  we  may  move  from  our 
particular  location  to  where  the  educa- 
tion was  not  as  good  as  it  should  have 
been. 

Of  course  the  assumption  here  was 
that  we  were  going  to  put  funds  into 
those  areas  where  the  greatest  need 
existed  We  have  put  some  funds  there 
I  believe  it  is  obvious,  after  a  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years  of  operation  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondan,-  Education 
Act.  that  what  we  on  the  minority  side 
pointed  out  2  years  ago  has  happened, 
and  that  is  that  the  greatest  amounts  of 
funds  have  gone  to  the  richer  Slates. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  then 
even  added  to  the  inequity  of  the  for- 
mula in  the  act.  when  they  provided  that 
the  second  year's  appropriation  ■pro- 
vide no  less  amount  of  funds  to  any  one 
State  '  than  they  had  received  in  the  first 
year. 

The  first  year  of  operation  was  funded 
very  late  in  the  .school  year  Some  States, 
such  as  mine,  decided  thev  could  not  re- 
sponsibly spend  all  the  funds  in  jast  the 
few  months  they  had  left,  so  they  did  not 
spend  all  of  the  money  that  was  allocated 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  Other  States  took 
this  responsible  attitude  Some  States 
spent  every  penny  of  the  allocation  and 
authorization  that  was  made  to  them.  As 
the  result  of  this  and  the  action  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee,  we  now  are 
really  rewarding  those  who  overspent, 
who  may  have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  the 
money  on  equipment  that  still  has  not 
been  u.<ed  and  programs  that  were  not 
meaningful 

We   have  caused   a   disadvantage   for 

those  States  that  did  practice  some  thrift. 

One  of  the  mo.st  pre.ssine  problems  we 

have  exijerieiiced  with   the   Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  late 


funding  This  is  a  problem  In  which  I  am 
most  interested,  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
let  States  know  until  well  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  and  even  after 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  what 
funds  they  will  have  under  these  pro- 
grams under  ESEA.  This  Is  particularly 
difficult  when  we  talk  about  these  nar- 
row category  aid  programs  where  such 
programs  must  be  developed,  and  special 
teachers  must  be  hired  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  in  September  or  Oc- 
tober. The  school  districts  do  not  know 
what  funds  they  are  going  to  get.  Some- 
times, such  as  this  year,  the  State  of 
Illinois  did  not  know  until  February  or 
March  of  this  year  exactly  what  fimds 
they  were  going  to  get  under  ESEA  for 
tlie  current  fiscal  year. 

I  pointed  this  out  in  the  committee 
when  this  bill  was  first  heard.  This  is  a 
concern  that  is  not  unique  to  me.  but  a 
concern  I  have  received  and  I  have  felt 
as  a  result  of  the  testimony  from  educa- 
tors across  the  country 

When  Mrs.  Green's  subcommittee 
made  their  study  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, everywhere  they  went  they  heard 
complaints  about  this  late  fimding. 

Yet  the  bill  was  brought  before  the 
committee  this  year  by  the  administra- 
tion; the  administration  bill  had  no  au- 
thorization for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
authorization  for  1968  is  already  on  the 
books.  It  was  obvious  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  administration  to  attack 
the  problem  of  late  funding.  So  we  had 
hearings  on  a  bill  that  had  no  authori- 
zation for  the  year  1969. 

Later,  after  the  hearings  were  com- 
pleted and  the  amendment  was  adopted 
authorizing  fimds  for  the  year  1965.  at 
this  point  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  QrriEl  felt  he  should  offer  his 
amendment  to  change  the  direction  of 
our  narrow  aid  program,  to  have  it  m 
the  form  of  block  grants  with  more  flexi- 
bility within  the  States 

I  emphasize  the  chronology  to  show 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QuieI  nor  any 
committee  member  on  this  side,  that 
we  did  not  have  hearings  on  funds  for 
1969  and  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  hearings  on  the  Quie  amendment. 
It  was  a  fact  that  it  was  not  in  the  bill 
as  introduced  by  the  administration,  and 
the  authorization  for  1969  was  added 
without  any  hearings.  The  same  objec- 
tions can  be  leveled  against  the  authori- 
zation for  1969  that  have  been  leveled 
against  Mr.  Quie's  amendment. 

Shortly  after  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  QtnEl  proposed  the 
amendment  that  would  provide  for  block 
grants,  we  had  the  church-stale  issue 
raised  I  believe  this  is  a  completely  false 
issue.  The  amendment  has  been  carefully 
directed  to  use  the  same  devices  that 
are  now  in  the  law  to  skirt  the  church- 
state  Issue.  Tills  was  one  of  the  stumbling 
blocks  to  getting  any  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, one  that  apparently  combined 
with  any  lack  of  opportunity.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
have  funds,  made  it  impos.sible  to  get 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  cliurch- 
state  issue  Is  completely  false  I  stand 
here  as  the  product  of  parochial  schools, 
having  attended   the  first  eight  grades 
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and  the  high  school  grades  in  the  pa- 
rochial schools  of  my  own  hometown. 

I  tell  the  Members  that  I  would  not 
be  for  the  Quie  amendment,  If  I  felt  It 
were  going  to  deny  any  funds  to  the  pri- 
vate schools,  to  the  parochial  schcxjls.  I 
am  convinced  the  Quie  amendment  will 
use  the  same  device  to  get  around  the 
church-state  issue,  and  the  same 
funds — or,  in  fact,  additional  funds — 
will  be  available  to  the  parochial  schools. 

I  should  like  to  touch  on  the  Teacher 
Corps,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  bill.  It  has 
not  been  discussed  much  today.  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
from  this  bill  the  authorization  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  which  is  placed  in  the 
bill.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  tomor- 
row, when  I  offer  the  amendment,  to 
give  my  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  was 
here  when  we  debated  the  original  act. 
He  will  recall  the  only  reason  why  we 
had  the  Commissioner  dealing  directly 
with  these  programs,  in  title  n  and  title 
HI.  in  the  community,  was  to  get  around 
the  provisions  of  the  State  constitutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me  in  the  well.  He  certainly 
made  an  excellent  statement. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to- 
day to  announce  my  support  of  the  so- 
called  Quie  amendment  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  do 
so  because  of  my  great  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  educational  system  and 
because  I  believe  the  Quie  proposal  of- 
fers the  greatest  opportimity  to  return 
a  degree  of  flexibility  to  the  States  to 
meet  their  own  particular  needs. 

I  believe  the  Quie  amendment  Is  the 
first  step  toward  providing  a  flexible  pro- 
gram of  educational  enhancement.  At 
the  present  time,  under  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  we  have  seen  the  growth 
of  unnecessary  and  costly  administrative 
buidens  and  of  rigid  regimentation  in 
the  regulations  and  standards  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  existing  pro- 
gram of  individual  grants-in-aid  for  spe- 
cific projects  requires  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  time  and  money  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  reporting  of  the  proposed 
project.  Such  waste  actually  results  in 
much  of  the  available  funding  gilng  to 
administration  rather  than  to  needy 
students. 

In  addition,  school  administrators 
must  wait  for  approval  at  several  levels 
in  the  Office  of  Education  before  they 
know  If  funds  will  be  forthcoming.  This 
causes  a  delay  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  administrator  to  plan  his  school's 
budget,  as  well  as  postponing  the  time 
at  which  assistance  to  the  student  can 
begin. 

Finally,  the  educational  needs  of  vari- 
ous localities  and  regions  can  differ 
greatly.  Where  a  program  is  regulated 
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by  one  central  authority,  standards  must 
be  set  up  and  often  are  such  that  all 
needs  cannot  be  met  and  valuable  as- 
sistance might  not  be  available. 

Under  the  Quie  amendments,  the  pro- 
gram of  Individual  grants-in-aid  under 
titles  I,  II,  m.  and  V  would  be  ended  and 
block  grants  would  be  given  to  the  States 
for  distribution.  In  this  manner,  the 
money  would  be  used  in  the  most  needed 
areas,  rather  than  being  spread  thinly 
and  to  school  districts  where  it  is  not 
necessarily  needed.  Tills  is  similar  to 
using  a  rifle  rather  than  a  shotgun.  This 
type  of  distribution  would  only  be  sub- 
ject to  the  broad  guidelines  now  con- 
tained in  the  Elementary  and  Secondar>' 
Education  Act  which  provides  that  half 
the  available  funds  go  to  special  pro- 
grams for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  areas  having  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  such  children,  and  that  7  percent 
of  the  funds  must  be  used  for  providing 
textbooks  and  other  Instructional  mate- 
rials. Additionally,  private  school  chil- 
dren will  benefit  at  least  as  well  from 
the  Quie  amendment  as  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  will  not  be  affected  In  any 
way. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  a  crisis 
in  our  educational  system.  The  vast 
population  growth,  coupled  with  the  tre- 
mendous explosion  of  human  knowledge, 
requires  vastly  improved  schools  to  serve 
more  and  more  students.  Merely  keep- 
ing pace  with  population  growth  requires 
an  overwhelming  effort.  Add  to  that  the 
need  to  provide  continuEilly  up-dated 
and  improved  curriculums,  and  all  must 
realize  the  task  before  us.  Creative  and 
imaginative  thinking  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide an  approach  to  the  problem  that 
is  sufficient  for  the  need.  Rigid  central- 
ization of  control  of  Federal  education 
funds  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  is 
required. 

The  Quie  amendment  offers  an  excit- 
ing proposal  which  htis  the  necessary 
elements  to  meet  the  existing  challenge. 
It  provides  a  flexible  approach.  It  is  re- 
sponsive to  varying  needs  in  different 
areas.  It  makes  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  funds  available  to  student  assistance 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  administra- 
tive time  and  expense.  I  hope  It  will  have 
the  support  of  this  body. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  said  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Quie  amendment  would  only  be  the  first 
step  toward  enhancing  our  educational 
system,  and  in  providing  the  financial 
assistance  to  do  so.  There  are  several 
other  steps  to  be  taken  which  would  as- 
siu-e  our  youth  of  the  finest  possible  edu- 
cation. I  believe  that  a  tax-sharing 
formula  by  which  States  would  receive 
a  proportion  of  personal  and  corporate 
Income  tax  levied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  an  important  improve- 
ment. This  not  only  would  return  control 
of  our  educational  system  to  the  State 
and  local  governments,  but  would  pro- 
vide the  needed  revenue  for  problem 
solving  by  States  and  local  communities 
without  rigid  and  wasteful  Federal  con- 
trol. 

I  further  believe  we  must  encourage 
our  youth  to  obtain  higher  education  by 


providing  incentives — for  example,  an 
Income  tax  credit  for  parents  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  providing  a  college 
education  for  their  children.  I  would  also 
propose  a  further  incentive  for  the  stu- 
dent— an  income  tax  credit  for  the  re- 
payment of  student  loans  when  such 
loans  are  used  to  further  education.  The 
repa>TTier4  and  the  tax  credit  would  take 
efifect  after  the  student  graduates  from 
college.  With  the  college  education,  the 
student  can  anticipate  a  higher  earning 
capability  and  therefore  be  in  a  better 
position  to  retire  the  loan.  The  tax  credit 
approach  would  give  him  the  extra  in- 
centive needed  to  commit  himself  to  the 
loan.  This  student  loan-tax  credit — after 
graduation — concept  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  any  student,  re- 
gardless of  his  family's  financial  status, 
to  be  able  to  acquire  or  advance  his  edu- 
cation. Also  this  approach  treats  the 
public  and  private  school  student  equally 
and  does  not  bring  up  the  controversial 
church -state  constitutional  question. 

I  believe  these  three  proposals  will 
materially  assist  our  students,  the  par- 
ents, and  our  educational  system,  and  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  implement 
them.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  ideas  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  We  must  act  now  if  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly 
growing  requirements  of  our  educational 
system. 

I  honestly  believe  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  liberals  and  conservatives 
can  see  the  advantages  of  this  approach. 
If  carried  forward  properly,  this  will  help 
the  States  and  local  units  of  government 
revise  their  tax  structure  and  or  their 
revenue  allocation  formulas,  with  the 
singular  objective  of  providing  relief  to 
the  overburdened  property  taxpayer  and 
at  the  same  time  give  our  educational 
systems  the  needed  financial  assistance — 
without  concern  for  Federal  control. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  will  be 
said  about  the  proper  approach  to  pro- 
viding the  proper  type  of  education  for 
our  children.  There  is  one  thing  we  can 
all  agree  on,  that  education  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  Nation 
as  well  as  the  world. 

The  principal  difference  of  opinion 
seems  to  center  around  just  how  the  edu- 
cational programs  will  be  financed  and 
administered. 

Make  no  mistake  about  my  own  per- 
sonal objectives.  I  am  vigorous  in  my 
support  of  the  proper  type  of  financial 
assistance  for  improving  our  educational 
system  but  I  am  equally  strong  in  my 
determination  to  avoid  any  Federal  or 
central  control  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  all  of  us  should  be  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  helping  the  people  in 
our  respective  States  meet  their  educa- 
tional responsibilities.  There  are  ways 
this  can  be  accomplished.  We  can  all 
unite  toward  a  common  effort  to  enhance 
the  educational  opportunities  of  young 
Americans. 

I  believe  the  Quie  amendment  will 
develop  a  very  constructive  trend  to  ac- 
complish this. 

There  are  basically  three  avenues  open 
to  provide  assistance.  First,  continue  to 
expand    the    general    aid    to    education 
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which  will  lead  to  inevitable  Federal  con- 
trol and  further  disrupt  the  relatively 
tranquil  church-state  relationship.  If  you 
expand  public  school  assistance  drasti- 
cally, you  make  it  difficult  for  private 
schools  to  provide  the  same  quality  and 
quantity  of  education,  possibly  forcing 
their  closure  and  transferring  this  bur- 
den to  the  public  school  system,  with  the 
subsequent  increase  in  the  local  ta.x- 
payers' burden 

In  the  interest  of  religious  liberty  and 
an  improved  educational  system,  both 
public  and  private  schools  should  have 
the  unrestricted  opportunity  to  advance 
their  programs  free  of  control  and  with- 
out concern  for  raising  constitutional 
questions  For  this  reason,  I  have  con- 
stantly opposed  the  concept  of  expanded 
general  Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  have  consistently  supported  those  ed- 
ucational prok;rams  where  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  clearly  de- 
lineated area  of  responsibility  such  as 
Impacted  areas  assistance.  NDEA.  vo- 
cational education   and  so  forth 

The  second  approach  is  to  repeal  some 
of  the  tax  sources  at  the  Federal  level. 
thereby  permitting  the  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  pick  these  tax  sources  for 
their  own  use  and  purposes  I  believe  this 
holds  some  possibilities  for  the  future 

The  third  approach  is  the  tax-sharing 
concept  which  seems  to  Increase  In  ac- 
cepUnce  and  favor  as  the  most  losica! 
and  politically  feasible  approach  be- 
cause It  tends  to  provide  needed  funds 
while  at  the  same  time  developing  a 
trend  away  from  central  Federal  control 
of  our  educational  system 

As  a  member  of  the  Road  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Public  Works  Com.mlt- 
tee.  I  have  seen  this  Nation  develop  one 
of  the  finest  Interstate  highway  and 
road  systems  in  the  world  This  has  been 
accomplished  because  we  developed  a 
positive  method  of  financing  this  sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  a  similar  opportunity  exists 
to  develop  an  educational  system  that 
can  be  the  world's  greatest,  providing  we 
take  Into  consideration  the  many  vari- 
ables in  existence  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  develop  the  type  of  tax  struc- 
ture revisions  that  will  permit  accentua- 
tion of  the  positive  aspects  of  existing  in- 
stitutions and  organizations 

The  entire  Federal  system  of  Govern- 
ment, local.  State,  and  Federal,  must  co- 
operate and  participate  In  this  tax  re- 
vision but  with  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
being  collected  through  the  Federal  tax 
collection  system,  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility here  In  the  Congress  to  start  this 
revision,  thereby  permitting  the  States 
to  follow  suit 

I  believe  the  Quie  amendment  is  a  start 
In  the  right  direction  I  hope  it  is  passed 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  completing 
the  Job  ahead 

Mr.  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr  ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  7819  I 
believe  very  deeply  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents In  many  respects  the  work  of  a 
generation  It  enjoys  a  degree  of  biparti- 
san support,  and  always  has  had  that 
support  In  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor. 


I  believe  that  that  act  has  made  pos- 
sible significant  assistance  to  some  8  3 
million  disadvantaged  children  m  more 
than  17.000  school  districUs.  It  has 
helped,  in  terms  of  access  to  books  and 
materials,  some  49  million  students  and 
19  million  teachers. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  its  various  In- 
novative programs 

In  the  current  bill.  I  believe  it  is  proper 
to  extend  this  legislation  through  1969. 
but  I  am  concerned  over  the  serious  un- 
derfunding  of  title  I.  I  would  have 
wished.  I  believe  along  with  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  there  had 
been  full  funding  and  a  request  from 
the  administration  for  full  funding  of 
title  I  of  $2.4  billion  rather  than  $12 
billion. 

It  is  fine  that  this  legislation  deals 
with  the  Teacher  Corps.  I  believe  in  this 
Corps,  and  I  believe  it  is  doing  creative 
work. 

To  cite  Just  two  examples  of  the 
achievements  of  Teacher  Corps  teams, 
in  New  York  City  interne  are  conduct- 
ing a  special  class  for  students  with 
reading  problems  Given  the  individual 
attention  that  the  interns'  small  group 
instruction  permitted,  eight  pupils  in- 
creased their  reading  comprehension  by 
I'i  urades  m  a  period  of  only  4  months. 
In'  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  a  Teacher  Corps 
team  has  assisted  In  putting  45  of  the 
school  s  250  multiple  failures  back  on  the 
■passing"  list 

In  the  debate  today,  however.  I  should 
like  to  deal  particularly  with  two  areas. 
The  first  concerrus  the  question  of  the 
guidelines  and  of  civil  rights.  It  is  Im- 
[.xDrtant.  I  believe,  that  we  do  nothing  to 
dimmish  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rmhts  Act  of  1964 
and  the  ref;ulations  and  guidelines  which 
the  Office  of  Education  has  established 
to  im.plement  that  law  In  a  word,  there 
must  be  no  retreat  on  enforcement  and 
no  backing;  down  on  our  commitment 
In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  established 
the  clear  proposition  that  maintenance 
of  .segregated  dual  .school  systems  vio- 
lates the  US  Constitution  We  In  Con- 
gress, in  enacting  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  established  the  machinery  to 
assure  full  compliance  with  that  consti- 
tutional mandate  We  can  alTord  no  in- 
dication of  faltering  in  our  commitment 
to  see  to  it  tliat  disadvantaged  youth 
who  have  suffered  so  long  under  the 
blight  of  segregated  schooling  are  now- 
given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  enjoy 
an  equal  education 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  accept 
no  amendment  which  would  weaken  the 
impact  of  what  we  have  already  accom- 
pli.shed  or  break  in  any  way  our  solemn 
commitment  to  educational  opportunity 
for  all. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  there  was  some 
di.scussion  of  uniform  application  of  en- 
forcement policy  It  IS  my  understandmg 
that  title  "Vm  applies  to  all  our  States 
and  that  it  reaches  every  American 
However,  to  be  explicit,  recently  there 
was  action  bv  the  Office  of  Education  in 
Cairo.  Ill  Here  I  believe  there  was  a 
Negro  school  and  a  scho<:)l  for  whites 
There  was  immediate  action  taken  there 
to  see  that  this  condition  no  longer  con- 
tinued  There  have  been  other  instances 


I  would  like  to 

imcndment    At 

is   one   ot    the 


where  the  Office  of  Education  has  taken 
action  in  the  North  where  there  have 
been  gerrymandered  attendance  lines 
and  where  there  have  been  transfer 
policies  that  are  clearly  discriminatory. 
The  point  very  .simply  is  that  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  applies  to  any  dis- 
crimination in  education  arising  out  of 
State  or  local  law  or  school  policy  wher- 
ever It  might  occur  in  these  United 
States.  In  my  judgment,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  pursued,  and  gives  every 
indication  of  continuing  to  pursue  en- 
forcement of  the  law  against  imper- 
missible discrimination  whether  i:.  the 
North  or  South 

Lastly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
comment  on  the  Quie  ; 
Quie.  in  my  judgment, 
ablest  and  most  sincere  Members  o:  this 
House  I  do.  however,  have  a  basic  dis- 
aereement  with  him  on  aspects  of  his 
particular  amendment  I  believe  that 
the  proposed  substitute  could  be  felt  by 
educationally  deprived  children  in  indi- 
vidual States  across  the  Nation  with 
disadvantaged  young  people  in  my  own 
State  of  New  York  suffering  the  heav- 
iest loss  of  funds.  In  m>-  view,  and  I 
believe  in  the  view  of  Congre.ssman  Bell 
with  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  >erv- 
ing  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  following  points  are  of  .-en- 
ous  concern 

First,  the  proposed  amendment  '.^ould 
substitute  a  less  precise  formula  for  the 
present  clear  and  unmi.-takable  Con- 
gressional intent  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  all — and  I  repeat  Mil  "— 
disadvantaged  children. 

Second  the  proposed  substitute  -Aould 
tend  to  deprive  the  large  cities  of 
substantial  amounus  of  money,  particu- 
larly New  York  City,  which  is  already  re- 
( eivmg  less  than  adequate  assistance 

Third,  the  proposed  substitute  would 
tend  to  take  funds  away  from  the 
poverty-stricken  rural  areas  of  the  South 
which  have  the  greatest  need 

Fourth,  by  making  local  school  district 
allotments  a  matter  for  State  determina- 
tion, the  substitute  could  remove  the  as- 
surance of  the  exact  entitlement  that  the 
cities  and  local  districts  now  enjoy  In- 
deed, there  is  no  guarantee  under  the 
substitute  amendment  that  cities  and 
other  areas  in  serious  need  would  get  any 
specific  entitlement  at  all. 

Fifth,  the  proposed  substitute  fails  to 
take  into  account  at  all  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation, which  varies  widely  from  SUte  to 
State 

Sixth,  the  national  debate  on  the  sub- 
stitute threatens,  in  my  judgment,  to  re- 
open serious  questions  as  to  the  permis- 
sibility of  creater  State  discretion  in  pro- 
viding assistance  for  educationally  de- 
prived children  who  attend  private 
schools 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  those  States 
in  which  a  larye  percentage  of  children 
are  disadvantaged  net  more  than  propor- 
tional amounts  under  the  Elemental^ 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  would 
tret  le.ss  money  under  the  Quie  substitute 
Those  Stales  with  onlv  a  small  percent- 
age of  disadvantaged  children  would  ^--et 
more  money  than  they  would  receive 
under  ESEA 

I  think  that  this  table,  which  compares 
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in  nine  States  the  percentage  of  disad- 
vantaged children  eligible  luider  title  I 
and  the  difference  between  the  State 
allotment  under  the  committee  bill  and 
under  the  QiUe  formula  Is  illustrative 
of  this  point.  This  table  assumes  the  full 
authorization  In  the  substitute  of  $3  bil- 
lion and  the  "'floor  '  provision,  and  the 
committee  bill  authorization  prorated  to 
S3  billion,  using  the  $3,000  low-income 
factor  for  fiscal  year  1969: 


.\Ul)inia 

LouLsianj 

Mis.'iissippi 

North  Carolina 

New  York 

Ohio... 

Minnesota 

Connecitcat 

Indiana.. 


Percentage 

of -<(.'liool-a({e 
poiHilalion 

counted 
under  low- 
income  fac- 
tor in  title  I 
formula 


Uitlereiice  be- 
tween allot- 
ilieiit  under 
ESEA  and 
under  yuie 
fornuila 


-$:.-.',  497.  0,'HI 

-1II,(>56,67S 

-38.825,811 

-36, 487, 372 

i  -9^2.372,379 

-57,077,842 

+  7,431.917 

-3,  495, 378 

-r 24.  751,892 


P^irther,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  including 
one- half  of  the  State  per  pupU  expendi- 
ture in  the  formula,  ESEA  takes  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  it  costs  more  to  edu- 
cate children  in  high-Income  areas  and 
in  urban  areas  which  have  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  families  that  have 
an  impact  upon  the  ability  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  support  educational 
programs. 

For  example,  the  OfiQce  of  Education 
estimates  that  the  average  annual  salary 
of  a  classroom  teacher  in  New  York  is 
$7,700  while  that  of  a  teacher  in  Missis- 
sippi is  $4,190.  On  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  children  in  each  of 
the  two  States,  New  York  would  have  to 
pay  twice  as  much  in  teachers'  salaries 
as  Mississippi:  some  $160  million  in  New 
York  and  some  |56  million  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  shall  yield 
to  the  gentleman  in  just  1  second. 

Mr.  QUIK  All  I  would  like  to  do  is  just 
to  have  the  gentleman  explain  for  the 
Record  the  tables  with  which  the  gentle- 


man has  tried  to  prove  his  point  to  the 
effect  that  these  States  will  receive  less, 
because  I  consider  the  point  to  be  Inac- 
curate. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  put  them  in  the  Record. 

This  table,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  compares  State  al- 
lotments for  fiscal  year  1969,  assuming 
the  full  authorization  of  $3  billion  re- 
quested in  the  substitute  amendments 
and  the  "floor"  provision,  under  which 
no  State  would  receive  less  money  in 
years  subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1968  than 
it  did  in  fiscal  year  1968.  That  is  column 
1.  The  figures  listed  in  column  2  are 
based  on  the  committee  bill  authoriza- 
tion of  $3.3  billion  prorated  down  to  $3 
billion  with  a  "floor"  provision — so  we 
are  comparing  equal  authorizations — and 
the  formula  which  utilizes  a  low-income 
factor  of  $3,000  and  the  State  or  National 
average  per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever 
is  higher.  Figures  for  fiscal  year  1969  are 
used  since  that  is  the  first  year  in  which 
the  "block  grant"  amendments  of  the 
substitute  would  take  effect. 


Comparison  of  amoitnls  utuhr  H.H.  8983,  as  amended  and  Public  Law  89-10,  titli  I.  11,  111,  and  V.  Jisiul  year  1969 

I  Public  Law  89-10  authorization  prorated  to  .$3,000,OOO.iM>il 


yuie  bill. 
H .  R.  8983  I 


Public  Law 

8S^10  2 


Net  gain  or  loss 

(col.  2  minus 

col.  1) 


Quie  bill, 
H.K.8y!S3' 


Public  Law 
89-lU  J 


I  Net  gain  or  loss 

I  (col.  2  minus 

col.  1.) 


I'uited  States  and  outlying 
area,s . 

60  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia..- 

.\Ial'aina 

.Alaska 

Arirona 

.Arkansas... 

California 

Colorado.   

Connecticut 

Del  aware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho    

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas    

Kentucky 

I.ouiiiana 

Miiine     

Maryland    

MH>;.vi<'hiisetts  

Mulngun     .   

Minnesota 

Mlssi.<slppi. 

Mi>souri  


$3,  IXK),  (X)0.  000  I  J3,  (ifiO,  000, 000 


2,910,178,424  I     2,924.208,181 


74,835,472 

4,105.255 

an,  223.  631 

39,010,766 

205,710.592 
31,705.347 
28, 043. 2.S3 
6.377.716 
88, 422, 327 
87,889,065 
11,648.807 
14.066. 1, S3 

119.  2.38.  ■t.'lfi 
7.^  92S,  924 
44. 103,  870 
3.\0<i4.  616 
62.  829.  2S9 
7S,  379.  83S 
17,137.311 
M.  895,  492 
W.  61S.  2.')6 

132,  246.  570 
61,2.=i7.  823 
.M,  910.  849 
63,973.440  , 


97,332,522 

5, 110, 397 

23, 638, 967 

60, 038, 077 

190, 939, 082 

24, 694, 197 

24,  547,  775 

6, 422. 093 

86, 200, 051 

107,823,323 

7, 716, 697 

9,  580,  495 

116,733,381 

51, 177,  332 

40,  986.  002 

27,  595, 918 

79, 832,  201 

89,  236,  606 

13, 489.  .see 

39,  516, 176 
45,  650,  273 
87,  334, 294 
,S3, 825.  906 

90.  736.  660 
(.6,  573, 562 


-$22,497,050 

-1,006,142 

-^6,684,6■4 

-21,027,311 

-f-14,772,610 

-t-7,on,160 

+3,495,478 

-43,377 

+2,222,276 

-10,934,268 

+3,933,110 

+4,485,158 

+2,  HSb.  055 

+24.  751.  592 

+3.117,868 

+7,  468, 698 

-17,002,912 

-10,8,'56.  768 

+3,  947,  745 

+  11,379.000 

+14,  967,  983 

+44,912,276 

+7,  431,  917 

-38, 825. 81 1 

-2,600,116 


50  States  and  I  he  District  of 
Columbia— Continued 

Montana      

N'ebra,ska        

Nevada   .    .       ..    

New  Hainpsliire 

New  Jprse.v 

New  .Mexico 

New  Yorli 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  . 

Oklalumia  _ 

Oregon    

I'ennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  . 

I'tah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wajihington. 

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin      

Wyoming.  

District  of  Columbia 

Outlying  areas 


.$13,  251, 163 
23.  07S,  «4>. 

4.  497.  S3<i 
1(1.234.581 
69.  913.  128 
23,  338,  295 

168,888,746 

100,  597.  75,^ 
13,  313.  872 

1.%,  172.943 
4(1.  .VW,  119 
29.070,150 

l."i7.460.903 
11,189,677 
.56,  728,  871 
14,094.710 
74.  600.  602 

197.898,  2.'i2 
21,882.3;i9 
7.  246.  5.56 
77.  006.  0.58 
42.  943,  629 
36.  207,  373 
67,481.212 

5,  887,  929 
7.  763.  679 


89.821.576 


$10.  310. 

21.  176, 
3.963. 
6.3(17. 

64,8(12, 

20,  431. 
261.261. 
137.  085. 

13.  477. 
1(11.49.5. 

43.  8SH. 
21.452. 

l.m.  410, 
1(1.  260, 
81,842, 
15.  178. 
94.  788. 

203.  295, 

10, 1.54, 

6,171. 

M.9,50. 

29.  ><96. 

44,  208. 
47,  7.54. 

5.  035. 
11.978. 


215 
917 

884 
742 
(167 
373 

l.fi 
127 

ri9(i 
vn 

137 
3.54 
048 
193 
887 
334 
294 
006 
409 
922 
802 
644 
558 
7,55 
1.50 
.504 


-1 

-3. 

-*-2 
-92! 
-36. 

~57. 

-3. 

-t7, 
+28, 

-t 

-25, 

-1, 
-20, 

-5, 
+11, 

+  1. 

-4. 
^13. 

-19! 


9«1.  948 
902.  031 
.VW.946 
9->'i.  839 
111. (161 
906,  922 
372,  380 
487,  372 
■163.218 
077.  H42 
3S3.  018 
617.796 
050,  855 
■929,  484 
114.016 
083.  624 
187.  692 
396,754 
727.  930 
074,  (a4 
944.  744 
046.  9h5 
(101.  Ih5 
726.  4.57 
8.52.  779 
214.  825 


7.5.  791.'«!9 


+  14.0-2>.'. 


I $3,000,000,000  distributed  with  3  pen'<nl  withheld  for  the  outlying  areas  and  the 
balance  distributed  on  the  Slate  products  of  ili  NDKA  allotment  ratios,  fiscal  year 
Iftfi*  and  fisinl  \ear  1969  and  (2i  estimaleii  ,5-17  poimlation.  Julv  1,  1965,  with  "floor" 
"f  PuMn-  1  aw  s9-li\  fUcal  vear  19tW  e<liniati'  1  alloImiTt*. 


:  Public  Law  89-10  authorization  of  .«,299.467,883  for  titles  1,  II.  Ill,  and  V,  fWcal  vrar 
1969  (col.  2  of  table  1,  .^liril  4.  Ii'fi7',  prorated  to  $,3,000, 000, OfKi.  with  "floor":  $.l(iO0 
low-iiK'onie  factor. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  New  York 
State,  the  figures  make  clear  that  despite 
the  fact  that  New  York  has  a  high  in- 
cidence of  poverty,  and  despite  the  high 
cost  of  education  in  New  York,  the  Quie 
formula,  if  adopted,  would  penalize  the 
State  because  its  average  personal  in- 
come is  above  the  national  average. 

The  vastly  reduced  State  allotment — 
given  full  authorization  in  both  bills — 
could  mean  that  New  York  City  would 
be  especially  hard  hit.  On  the  basis  of 
past  ratios,  the  city  stands  to  lose  some 
$50  million  to  $55  million.  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  has  stated  that: 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  ma){e.s  possible  programs  directed  at  the 
special  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  Fail- 
ure to  extend  present  categories  of  financial 


aid  in  this  area  would  be  disruptive  of  cur- 
rent efforts  which  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit 
and  of  future  progress  as  well. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  total  financial 
Impact,  both  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  are  likely  to  loee  a  considerable  amount 
of  federal  aid.  Assuming  that  the  substitute 
program  and  the  existing  program  are  funded 
at  the  same  level  of  about  $3  billion.  New 
York  State  would  receive  W3  billion  less 
under  the  substitute  than  It  does  under  the 
present  program. 

Mayor  Lindsay  writes  that: 

This  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  New 
York  City,  for  it  is  obvious  that  when  the 
State  receives  less  money  from  the  federal 
government,  the  City  will  also  receive  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  continues: 


While  it  is  not  clear  how  much  of  the  re- 
duction would   be  borne — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Further  quot- 
ing Mayor  Lindsay.  Mr.  Chairman: 

While  It  is  unclear  how  much  of  the  re- 
duction would  be  borne  by  the  city,  on  the 
basis  of  past  ratios  the  city  may  well  lose  as 
much  as  850-855  million. 

He  concludes  his  letter  by  saying: 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  should  think 
that  retention  of  the  present  law  would  be 
preferable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  New  York  City's  plight 
is  illustrative  on  a  large  scale  of  the  diffi- 


13360 

ciUtles  and  uncertainties  the  subsUtute 
amendment  could  impose  on  local  school 
districts  across  the  countr>'.  Cules  such 
as  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  NY  .  could  be 
seriously  affected.  In  making  local  allot- 
ments a  matter  for  State  determination, 
the  substitute  affords  no  specific  ^'uar- 
antee  that  funds  will  go  to  a"  lo^a^^^^-'^- 
tricts  that  serve  disadvantaged  chiMren. 
The  substitute  fails  to  recognize  both  the 
high    concentration    of    disadvantaged 
youth  in  our  large  cities  and  the  hieh 
cost  of  education  in  certain  States.  Loca 
districts  now  know  not  only  if  they  wiu 
receive  funds,  but  they  also  know  their 
orecise  entitlement  as  soon  as  the  appio- 
priatlon    act    is    passed.    The    proposed 
amendment  would  remove  these  assur- 
ances and  mi^ht  well  substitute  confu- 
sion and  delay  in  educational  planning. 
Further,    there   is    a    serious   question 
about  the  ability  and  initiative  of  many 
State  school  officials  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  offered  by  tne 
Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act  and  to  insure  that  the  intent  of  tiie 
Congress,    that   all   disadvantaged  chil- 
dren—regardless of  race,  color,  ur  na- 
tional  oriKin— receive  equal   assistance. 
wUl  be  carried  into  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

In  addition,   more   than   half   of  our 
States  have  constitutional  or  statutory 
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struck  which  has  permitted  disadvan- 
taged youths  attending  private  .schools 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  program 
The  greater  discretion  afforded  State 
education  departments  under  the  sub- 
stitute might  make  these  provi.'^ions  ap- 
plicable and  result  in  court  decisions 
holding  such  aid  unconstitutional  or  un- 
lawful. Moreover,  the  very  imcertainty  of 
this  legal  situation  threatens  to  create 
discord  and  vitiate  cooperative  efforts 
which  are  now  being  undertaken. 

Finallv,  I  am  deeply  distressed  tliat  the 
education  of  our  disadvantaged  youth 
appears  to  have  become  a  matter  of  in 
tense  partisan  political  activity  on  both 
sides  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  enacted  substantially 
as  a  bipartisan  effort:  its  drafting  was 
the  work  of  dedicated  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  in  tliis  spirit  that 
•AC  should  move  ahead  to  assuie  the 
sound  continuation  of  what  we  have  al- 
:eady  accomplished. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Republican 
Party  has  an  unparalleled  opportunity  in 
this  session  of  Congre.ss  to  establish  a 
record  in  which  we  can  all  take  pride. 
Republican  initiatives  can  provide 
ineanin?ful  alternatives  to  administra- 
tion proposals  Greater  fiexibility  m  the 
allocation  of  education  funds  and  some 
progress  toward  block  grants  should  be 


States  have  constitutional  or  s^^^"^''  ^^r^sidered    but  these  concepts  must  be 

provisions  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  J^^^^^^j^^fj;^^^^^^^^^         approached  cau- 

pubUc  funds  for  private  schoob^  Dur  ng  [  ^^^f'"  j^";^  experimental  basis  in  the 

the  formulation   and  ^^'^''^^^\'>'J^'  'SL^iLle  O^P^ty  ^l^ould  mn  tor 

rcraTn^tivr'and'Srb^an^^rs  fulfr^aHy  appi^priations  under  the 


Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education 
Act-  the  reduction  of  50  percent  offered 
by  the  administration  is  clearly  against 
the  public  interest  and  represents  a  step 
backwards  Our  party  .should  unite  in 
supiwrt  of  the  Teacher  Corps  and  work 
toward  its  receiving  its  necessar>'  ap- 
propriations, particularly  in  light  of  the 
halfhearted  support  the  administration 
has  given  it. 

In  my  view,  however,  this  is  neitlier 
the  time  nor  the  place  to  abandon  the 
essential  character  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  m  favor 
of  a  program  which  has  not  met  the  test 
of  full  hearings  and  comniittee  consider- 
ation and  which  could  undermine  the 
concept  of  assuring  full  aid  to  all  the  dis- 
advantaged. This,  in  my  judgment,  does 
not  represent  the  best  our  party  has  to 

offer  ^.  .    , 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
accurate  comparison  of  State  allotments 
under  first,  the  exLstlng  act;  second,  the 
act  as  modified  by  the  administration 
bill  and,  third,  the  formula  of  the  Qule 
amendment.  It  is  accurate  because  it  uses 
an  identical  amount— that  of  the  budget 
for  fl.scal  1968  for  titles  I.  11.  III.  and  V 
of  the  act.  It  was  prepared  at  my  request 
by  the  US  Office  of  Education. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ReidI.  has  been  compar- 
ing unlike  authorizations,  and  moreover 
has  not  used  the  actual  authorization  of 
the  committee  bill,  H  R.  7819. 

This  accurate  comparison  should  set 
this  matter  right: 


I  umparisun  o] 


(iniouni  ■< 


,             r       F^F  I     //  R    781^    as  npprmed  by  Ilou.e  C^mUl^e  on  Education  an^l  Lahor,  and  proposed 
.nd..r  es.un,  t.St^ll^H^^  l^'u.pZZltive.  Qui  fi.ral  year  1968 


ESE.V, 

fiscal  year 

1S«> 


i  N'pt  gain  or 

rroposeJ  loss  from 

FL<icftl  year   1    fi.vfti  year    '  Q"'^  ttraend- 
1968.  1968  amount,  i    menlcom- 

,    H.K.  7819    '  Qui<>  araend- '      Pa'e^l'" 
as  reported  '     ment  Aistti-       H  R  7819 
'  '^  r,utlon »        I  col.  3  minus 

col.  2) 


I'.S.  and  outlying 
are<v<!    

yi  States  anil  the  District 
of  ColumMa 

.\labama 

.\la5tL!t 

Artzoivv 

.Vrk;iii<.i.<  

i"aliti'"r,:i        

I'olor.ulo  

Connecticut . 

Delaw:ir»- 

Flort'la 

Hawaii 
Wall" 
ntlnois   . 

Indiana   -- 

Iowa     .   ———----— 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana       -•-. — •- 

Maine      -• 

Maryl  inj  

Massiichusetts     

Michigan       -— . 

Miniu'sota        ..._...- 

Missi,**ii)pi .— ... 

Missouri 


1.543,293,892    l.SO,313.MS 


50.S03.2n6l 
;.  8^:4.943 
1-2.524,804 
31. 335. 7081 
101.382. 7431 
13.2tl0.9tl5 
13.  ^.T.  245, 
3.543.245 
45.34A.736! 
56. 3«.  0271 
4,249.1X0 
5. 200, 602 1 
m,9fft,3i3i 
27.2«8,«72l 
21, 70S.  338 
14,706.855, 
41,  TOR,  270 
46,6T7.2W 
7.258,679' 
21.0fi7. 14<'. 
24.  4.H4.  1\»2 
4ti.571.3K3 
2*,  **Z  4.'i3 
47.  219.  iM 
3akt30.tN7 


tl.  581,695. 1)il0;$l.  5»1. 695.0001*1. 581.  «9&.  000 

1.534.244.180 

37.773,016  39.S34,(»6 

3  /70.ft.'3'  2,168.720 

14  2ir2.41H|  IS.Witt.  509 

>••  ■.'78.5»SI  ■.>!).  <><I8.  576 

1X654.IM3.  ll«.  672.5801 

15. 136.  US  II..  749.  2681 

15W1.S:.T  11.S14.661 

l.tsn..-**.  :t.  369, 213 

41  421)  ii;(w  V).  711,667' 

42:75.971  4«i.  4'20.945 

4.317.  liilii  .6.  153,  rati 

4  fi2l.tlS3  7.430.853 

:ii,  513.  4<«,  62.991,1581 

J*  234.817  40.111.654 

22  731  2M)'  23.  299.  147, 

li  387  <f.|  l.\  .".23.  8991 

.«'  l,Vl.tfi2'  33.  191.30;t 

\2.<m.lii''\  41.406.421 

^O.Vl.  ."iiN  9.211.765 

21,  S62.  .Vii  26.887,018' 

■r  'H'S  -11  32,023,3'iO 

Vt'.WI   ."»■•  69,863.UK2 

«im,l,  i:»  32,361  22U 

33,  r»<.2W  27.423,410 

3A,  6II&  736  33.  795. 826 


$9,009,606 


E3EA. 

fiscal  year 

1908  > 


Fiscal  year 

1968. 

H.R.  7819 

as  reported ' 


I   Net  gam  or 
rroposed  loss  from 

liscal  year      Quie  aiueml- 
1968  amount . '    ment  com- 
Quie  amend-  I      pared  to 
mentdistri-  ,    H.R.7819 
bution  »        (col.  3  minus 
col.  '2) 


1,760.990 
1.101.903  I 
1.764.091   , 
1.670.018 
17.981.463 
1.613.160 
1.177,1114  , 
761,083  1 
5.291.618 
3.653.974 
1.836.660 
2. 809, 170 
13  .S»2,250 
ll,876.8:»7 
367,  S97 
3.  i;)6. 063 
40.  461 
1.463.240 
3.1.5X257 
2. 024.  4S7 
4.O.M.  .M9 
1,V2*I.786 
1.  SlJ*.  iH6 
6. 1)74.  S36 
2.890.930 


to  Stoics  and  the  Dbstrlct 
of  Columbia— Continued 

Mootana 

Kebraska  

Nevada-    ~ 

New  Hnrapslilre 

New  Jersey    

New  Mexico    

New  York      - 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoW - 

Ohio  .     

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvania    

Rho.U'  Island      

South  Carolina- 

^utli  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

I         Utah 

Vermont.  

Vintlnia 

Washington - 

West  S  irginia........ 

Wisconsin     

I         Wyoming — 

District  of  Columhia 


ti,  579.  747 
ll.28.\.54« 
2.265.633| 
3.  .V)7.  1041 
34.  510.  472 
10. «.«,  586! 
137. 139,320 
71,442.843, 
7, 195,  9271 
54.079,74.') 
23. 125.32K 
11.510.109] 
68.  504.  2291 
\  568. 721 , 
42,678.163! 
8.087.431 
49.  491. 085 
106.458,391 
5, 568, 510, 
3.397.958' 
42.979,418. 
16,046.310 
■23,173.9571 
25.480,8881 
2,892,763 
6,428,637 


$.■>.  957, 382 

9.S91.  7511 

2.  ,V2U.  463| 

3. 390, 0751 

41,Wt.630' 

12.328,063 

169,  961,011) 

.V..02».  766l 

6.  998.  285 1 

.■;7.;M9.  533' 

21.729.fllW 

13,016,  156 

76.  733.  297 

6.462.490 

0.  92S  3.^3 

35,  42.'i. '.•.'il 

36.  073. 6-29 

a^  583. 02:1 

X  687.  677 

3,217.V26 
37.751.370 
18.  IV46. 806 
18,784.299 
26,470,989, 

3.124,849. 

7,717.9791 


$7,000,311 
1-2. 192. 123 
2.  376,  lOUi 
5,  106.  714, 
36.  ^a.  636 
12.329,  131' 
)*6.  629.  2831 

53.  113.679 
7.033.439 

54,  087.  71!«! 
2I.39K.  Ml 
1.1.357,1491 
83,  183.2841 

.5,911,2711 
29.  '••"'8.  670 

:,  MS,  '.i39 

39,  409, 9301 

104,  545,  485, 

11,559,980 

3.  «28,2lM 
40,680,681, 
22,1*6,  216| 
1<).  1'27,  594 
35,648,906 

3.110,469 

3. 550. 556 


$1.W2.'»» 

2,  300. 37: 

144, 3.M 

2.  niti.  f^" 

•.-1.  047,  9'.4 

1.06S 

S.331,72S 

2,ssi.i»: 

3.5. 15) 

26.  738.  lS,i 

331, 1'W 

2,340,i«i 

6,  449, 887 
551, 21* 
tt.56,  fiC.1 
•»M),  012 

3,  336,  SI! 

7,  962.  Hi 
5,>':2.30.1 

till.iC* 
2.92»,3U 
4,639,4111 

343.  S5 

9, 177, 91: 

14. 3*1 

4,167,423 
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outlying  areas.      I        38.*01.40e         38.381,185         47,480,880, 


9.0e9.l»5 


1  Totalnf  title  I.  M. 200.000.000  «s  reduce,!  f".rn  a";""""^'"'',.'''^;**^;'?;  ■J-'li^'^ 
*''^T!f,r!f'*"\e'^"s^OO.iiO0.0O.l:.sr.-luc«l  fmni  .u-Horixation  of  $1,504,341,263  ,$-2,(JO0 


per  annum.  .50  percent  estimated  Stale  CE  ,H^r  ADA,  1966^)  without  "floor";  other 
'".'^0Ui^'f??ra^  nscal  year  1968  aiuount  dislnbuted  w^^ 


Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr  ScuErERl. 

Mr.    SCHEUER.    Mr     Chairman,    the 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  a  well-structured  and  delicately 
balanced  instrument  designed  to  rework 
the  fabric  of  education  in  America,  to 


broaden  educational  senices  and.  most 

important,  to  improve  them. 

But  how  does  this  change  take  place 
First,  trained  educational  profession- 


als, must  perform  the  fundamental  re- 
search into  how  children  can  best  be 
taught,  what  elements  of  their  environ- 
ment need  to  be  changsd  to  make  the 
learning  process  a  more  eflBcient  and 
pleasant  one  for  them,  what  approaches 
by  teachers  bring  the  best  result  in 
classrooms,  what  blends  of  curriculum 
have  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

Elementar>-  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  in  title  rv.  provides  loi  this  funda- 
mental research.  How  can  we  translate 
this  research  into  action,  how  do  we 
move  findings  out  of  the  laboratories  and 
into  the  classrooms  of  America? 

The  answer,  and  the  fiywheel  in  the 
delicately  balanced  instrument  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  title  III.  -Title  III:  Supplementary 
Educational  Centers  and  Services,"  was 
designed  to  make  this  transition  possible. 
Under  title  ni  local  school  districts  are 
encouraged  to  use  their  imagination,  to 
break  out  of  the  stultif  jring  old  ways  of 
doing  business — to  change. 

Title  III  is  the  change  agent  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  It  is  the  title  that  permits  the  school 
superintendent  and  the  teachers  and  the 
principals  to  sit  down  and  think  back  on 
all  the  earth-shaking  ideas  they  had 
when  they  were  fresh  out  of  teachers  col- 
lege, and  to  hone  those  ideas,  polish  them, 
and  update  them  to  meet  the  pressing 
educational  problems  of  the  1960's. 

All  too  often  I  hear  criticism  of  this 
country's  teachers,  criticism  which  labels 
them  as  unimaginative,  unproductive,  in- 
effective. Well,  teacher  by  teacher  that 
just  is  not  so.  But  of  course  you  cannot 
view  the  educational  system  on  a  teacher- 
by-teacher  basis.  Every  young  graduate. 
fresh  with  enthusiasm,  fired  with  energy 
and  dedication,  enters  an  educational 
system  that  all  too  often  is  unimagina- 
tive, unproductive,  ineffective. 

And  what  can  that  one  young  person 
do?  Not  much.  And  so  he  buries  his  am- 
bitions and  his  dreams  for  change  imtil 
he  can  work  his  way  up  through  the  sys- 
tem and  become  a  principal.  Then,  he 
reasons,  he  will  be  in  a  position  of  power 
to  really  get  things  going.  Of  course,  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  principal  he  realizes 
that  he  is  faced  not  only  with  a  board 
of  education  hostile  to  change,  but  a 
faculty  which  has  forgotten  its  ambi- 
tions, and  which — all  too  frequently — 
prefers  to  ignore  present  needs  that  must 
be  met. 

Our  promising  young  teacher  would 
still  like  to  rework  the  curriculum,  still 
like  to  set  up  special  services  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children,  still  like  to 
work  something  out  with  that  sharp 
young  principal  across  the  State  line. 
But  there  are  other  needs:  Teachers' 
salaries,  desks,  textbooks,  repainting  the 
gym,  the  whole  range.  And  so  his  dreams 
are  sidetracked,  and  so  is  desperately 
needed  change. 

Title  m  has  started  to  change  all  that. 
Title  m  is  a  seed  just  starting  to  germi- 
nate in  a  crevice  of  the  monolithic 
boulder  of  education ;  and  as  that  seed  is 
nurtured,  as  It  grows,  it  will  ultimately 
split  that  boulder  asunder.  Because  the 
funds  in  title  HI  are  earmarked  for  in- 
novation and  change,  principals  and 
superintendents  who  want  to  spend  the 


funds  available  can  now  give  vent  to 
their  lifelong  ambitions — and  change. 

By  funding  title  m,  we  have  turned  on 
a  foimtaln  of  Ideas  and  permitted  It  to 
flow.  Thus  far  that  fountain  is  a  mere 
trickle  In  the  educational  desert,  but  it 
shows  great  promise. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Phillips,  then  Chief  of 
the  Program  Advisory  Branch  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Education's  Division  of  Plans 
and  Supplementary  Centers,  wrote  in 
the  April  1966  issue  of  American  Educa- 
tion magazine  that — 

Schools  are  pushing  back  their  educa- 
tional horizons:  exploring  the  problems  of 
building  a  nongraded  high  school  (Athens, 
Ohio),  conducting  an  annual  festival  of  the 
performing  arts  (Orangeburg,  South  Caro- 
lina), or  buUding  an  Inter-American  Educa- 
tional Center   (San  Antonio,  Texas). 

The  kinds  of  educational  projects  that 
Title  III  makes  possible  are  limited  only  by 
the  imagination  and  creativity  of  individ- 
ual school  dlBtricts,  and  we  are  fast  finding 
that  this  creativity  knows  no  bounds.  In 
fact,  the  range  of  creativity  makes  it  difficult 
to  categorize  the  projects  because  each  proj- 
ect Is  unique — subtly  keyed  to  the  needs  of  a 
particular  school  or  community. 

Even  my  own  New  York  City  has  taken 
modest  strides  to  push  back  its  educa- 
tional horizons.  Projects  funded  during 
the  first  three  seeding  periods  include 
musical  ensemble  performances  which 
are  being  brought  to  all  fourth  through 
sixth  graders  in  the  public  elementary,- 
schools  in  the  city  and  to  all  fourth 
through  sixth  graders  in  parochial 
schools  in  three  of  the  city  counties. 

Moreover,  these  concerts,  featuring 
professional  musicians  who  can  perform 
anything  from  a  Mozart  string  quartet 
to  folk  music,  are  performing  for  the 
youngsters  In  the  600  schools  in  New 
York,  the  schools  for  children  with  severe 
behavorlal  problems. 

As  most  of  you  are  probably  well 
aware,  most  of  New  York  City  children 
are  deprived  in  their  access  to  green  open 
space — to  nature,  fresh  air,  knowledge 
of  the  earth — by  their  Imprisoning  en- 
vironment of  concrete  and  asphalt. 
Well,  another  title  III  project  is  setting 
about  to  alter  that  somewhat.  Children 
from  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  are  participating  In  a  year-round 
program  of  nature  study  and  conserva- 
tion at  Staten  Island's  High  Rock  Park. 

In  another  project,  50  selected  schools 
are  being  serenaded  by  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts.  The  Lincoln 
Center  staff  prepares  youngsters  before 
performances  with  study  guides,  bibli- 
ographies, discographies,  and  other  in- 
structional materials  and  then  visits  the 
schools  with  solo  recitals,  chamber 
music,  drama,  dance,  and  opera.  With- 
out title  m,  this  kind  of  cultural  enrich- 
ment would  not  be  possible. 

And  there  are  so  many  more:  plan- 
ning for  an  educational  park,  offering 
creative  art  classes  for  3-  to  9-year-olds, 
planning  a  center  to  reduce  reading  re- 
tardation, and,  a  massive  project,  run- 
ning a  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ter in  the  social  sciences  and  human- 
ities for  the  city.  But  not  only  New  York 
is  Involved.  This  center,  designed  to  plan. 
Initiate,  demonstrate,  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams and  procedures  for  Improving  in- 
struction In  the  social  sciences  and  hu- 


manities, cuts  across  State  lines  and  in- 
cludes all  public  and  nonprofit  private 
schools  on  Long  Island,  and  in  West- 
chester County  in  New  York  State,  Ber- 
gen, Hudson,  and  Union  Counties  in  New 
Jersey,  and  Fairfield  County  in  Con- 
necticut, 

As  Harold  B.  Gores,  president  of  Edu- 
cational Facilities  Laboratory,  has  said: 

Title  ni  is  providing  the  first  venture  cap- 
ital that  many  educators  have  ever  had. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  many  school  dis- 
tricts think  small  and  cheap — they  have 
never  had  the  resources  in  the  past  with 
which  to  think  In  larger  terms. 

So,  by  providing  fimds  dedicated  to 
change  and  quality,  we  are,  through  title 
in,  allowing  local  schoolteachers  and  ad- 
ministrators to  show  their  educational 
mettle — their  capacity  to  create  and  ad- 
minister educational  change,  experimen- 
tation, and  innovation  in  chaUenging, 
new,  and  daring  directions. 

As  Norman  D.  Kurland,  director  of  the 
Center  on  Innovation  in  Education,  of 
the  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment has  put  it,  in  "Theory  Into  Prac- 
tice," a  publication  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity: 

When  possible  solutions  are  found,  Title 
III  money  can  help  to  try  them  out  in  ways 
that  may  not  win  Immediate  acceptance  from 
a  city  council,  a  school  board,  or  the  public. 
Title  III  should  be  risk  capital  and  the  risk 
should  be  that  the  idea  may  fall.  It  is  tried, 
however,  because  if  it  succeeds  it  should  hold 
promise  of  dealing  sigrUflcantly  with  a  sig- 
nificant problem. 

Title  ni  is  a  big,  fast-growing  program — 

Everett  M.  Rogers,  associate  professor, 
Department  of  Communication,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  writes  in  "Catalyst 
for  Change,"  a  national  study  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
title  in. 

It  is  receiving  favorable  reaction  from  edu- 
cators, in  part,  because  they  perceive  it  is  a 
type  of  Federal  assistance  with  a  minimum 
of  top-down  control. 

Because  of  the  way  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  administers  title  m,  there  is 
not  so  much  control  as  there  is  assist- 
ance. When  school  district  X  submits  a 
project,  which  is  then  recommended  by 
the  State  department  of  education  and 
passed  on  to  USOE,  the  experts  go  over 
it  with  tooth  and  comb,  often  going  out 
to  talk  with  the  school  officials  and  ex- 
amining the  situation,  and  suggesting 
recommendations  and  revisions.  It  is  a 
team  effort,  combining  local  knowledge 
of  problems  with  top-flight  expertise  to 
polish  the  proposals  set  forth  to  meet 
those  problems  so  that  the  best  possible 
programs  will  be  f  imded. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  my  col- 
leagues would  only  ring  down  the  cur- 
tain on  the  promising  opening  months  of 
educational  change  under  title  m.  At 
present.  States  exercise  the  power  of 
recommending  individual  title  IH  pro- 
posals for  approval  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Under  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Quie  and  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,  the  States  would  be  given  an 
absolute  veto  power  over  individual  proj- 
ect submissions. 

At  present,  interestingly  enough,  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  projects  generated 
at  the  local  level  In  the  school  districts 
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of  America — and  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  have  previously  been 
approved  by  the  States.  The  partnership 
is  working 

A  distinguished  educator  Mr  Melvln 
W.  Barnes,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Portland,  Ore?  ,  has  written: 

For  what  they  may  be  worth,  I  am  list- 
ing a  few  reactions  to  the  Quie  amendment 
which  would  modify  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

ESEA  is  still  relatively  new  to  ua  We  are 
learning  to  use  It  This  legislation  should  be 
continued  for  a  while  without  major  dis- 
turb.tnce 

Such  goals  as  the  reduction  of  red  tape 
are  commendable,  but  I  doubt  that  state 
department*  of  education  would  reduce  It. 
In  my  experience,  federal  red  tape  Is  pref- 
erable to  the  State  variety       .  . 

State  departments  of  education  are  not 
prepared  to  handle  ESEA  Basic  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  are 
some  sound  ideas  such  as  ( 1 »  teaching  the 
disadvantaged  i Title  I)  and  (2i  stimulat- 
ing creative  solutions  to  schools  problems 
(Title  III  I  State  departments  of  education 
are  generally  rural-oriented  and  given  to 
a  regulatory  style  of  administration  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  equipped  to  admin- 
ister such  important  legislation  They  handle 
federal  funds  and  they  handle  state  funds 
Thev  are  stuck  with  outmoded  distribution 
formulas;  they  may  respond  to  political 
concerns  more  than  to  educational.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Barnes  questions  the  abilities  of 
the  States  to  administer  any  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  Risht 
now.  of  course,  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  .\ct— 
titles  designed  primarily  to  overcome 
deficiencies  in  educational  quantities — 
are  administered  by  the  States,  simply 
because  Congress  felt  that  States  could 
best  handle  matters  of  quantity  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

But  title  III  is  designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  quality— innovative  and 
exemplary  achievements— for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  American  education,  and  Con- 
gress felt  that  title  III  would  best  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Government 
This  has  been  done  through  a  nation- 
wide selection  process  based  on  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  recognized  expt-rts 
who  are  free  i:om  the  local  or  regional 
pressure  that  plump  for  particular  proj- 
ects or  per  capita  allocation  of  funds. 

At  one  point.  I  recall,  my  able  col- 
league from  Indiana,  Mr  Bradem.as.  was 
questioning  Dr  Paul  Briggs.  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Cleveland,  about 
title  III,  and  Dr.  Bnggs  said 

I  would  nice  to  thlnic  that  there  might  be 
some  appeal  above  the  State  level.  The  ex- 
perience we  have  had  in  Ohio  In  the  past, 
and  I  am  sure  :t  w.uld  not  be  repeated  m 
the  future  becau.-e  -here  are  being  some  real 
improvements  indicated  an  unfriendly  State 
department  of  public  instruction  to  urban 
area*. 

For  example,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  as  the  State  planned,  was  first  es- 
tablished for  the  distribution  of  these  funds 
m  Ohio  which  would  not  have  included  a 
single  dime  to  be  spent  In  any  one  of  the 
eight  larger  cities  of  the  State.  This  was 
never  the  Intent  of  this  Congress. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  massive  newspaper 
and  news  media  support,  that  money  would 
have  all  gone  into  rural  areas  and  none  of 
it  Into  the  areas  of  unemployment  I  disllte 
having  to  use  the  weapon  of  the  news  media 
to  force  a  State  into  putting  the  monev 
where  Congress  originally  Intended  It  should 


go    I  doubt  that  this  situation  will  e%er  oc- 
cur again. 

But  It  Just  seems  to  me  that  at  the  source 
of  the  approprlaUon  there  should  also  be 
perhaps  an  opportunity  to  appeal 

At  the  heart  of  Dr  Briggs'  opposition 
to  vesting  final  authority  in  the  State 
department  of  education  was  the  one- 
sldedness,  the  rural  power  domination 
that  the  body  exercised  This  is  all  too 
frequently  the  case  in  many  of  our  States 
Under  the  Green-Quie  amendments 
these  rurally  oriented  SUte  departments 
could,  if  they  wished,  disapprove  all  pro- 
posals dealing  with  the  problems  of  bii^ 
cities.  Or,  for  that  matter,  they  could  use 
title  ni  funds  just  for  a  sintjle  purpose 
in  the  SUte.  or  for  a  limited  range  of 
problems — stocking  film  libraries,  or  buy- 
ing reading  vans,  or  what  have  you. 

A^ain.  we  must  harken  back  to  the 
essential  element  of  title  III— change,  in- 
novation— coming  in  from  all  over  the 
CDuntrv  forming  a  wonderful  kaleido- 
scope of  creativity  that  Is  being  dissemi- 
nated rapidly  across  the  country. 

This  process  of  dissemination — of 
passing  on  the  word— is  not  now  being 
given  as  much  emphasis  as  It  should,  but 
it  is  taking  place  Title  III  has  been  given 
the  acronym  of  PACE— Projects  To  Ad- 
vance Creativity  in  Education— by  the 
Office  of  Education  At  the  end  of  each 
funding  period.  PACE  puts  out  a  booklet 
called  "Pacesetters  in  Innovation  "  de- 
scribing all  the  projects  approved  during 
that  period  on  a  State-by-State  basis, 
and  breaking  them  down  as  to  purix>se. 
cost,  and  subject  matter.  These  bo<iklets 
are  widely  distributed  in  the  hope  that  a 
school  district  hoping  to  receive  fundinu 
through  title  III  may  get  some  ideas  of 
what  is  being  done  elsewhere  and  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Additionally,  the  US.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion magazine.  American  Education,  has 
been  running  a  .series  of  profiles  on  differ- 
ent PACE  projects  across  the  country 
This  handsome  magazine  also  has  a  wide 
readership. 

There  are  some  other  problems  that 
crop  up  with  the  Quie-Green  approach 
of  investing  the  States  with  a  veto 
power  Virgil  C.  Blum.  S.J..  professor  of 
political  science  at  Marquette  University, 
one  of  our  great  Catholic  schools,  in  a 
letter  to  me.  referring  to  the  proposed 
Quie  substitute,  concludes: 

If  given  c<jmplete  discretion  in  the  expend- 
iture of  Federal  funds  provided  for  the  wel- 
fare and  education  of  the  Nation's  disadvan- 
taged children,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  states  would,  with  some  exceptions,  deny 
the  benefit*  of  Federal  funds  to  deprived 
children  attending  church-related  schools. 

Another  question  is  the  competency 
of  the  State  departments  to  admlni'=- 
ter  a  program  dedicated  to  change  The 
problems  they  have  experienced  in  ad- 
ministering title  I.  a  title  not  dedicated 
to  change,  which  problems  have  been 
fully  discusst^d  during  the  committee 
hearings  on  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  reflect  negatively  on  the 
ability  of  all  the  States  to  administer  a 
program  of  this  kind  without  a.ssistance 

ThLs  Is  just  a  reiteration  of  what  Su- 
perintendent Barnes  of  Portland  said  We 
Members  of  Congress  recognized  this 
fact  when  first  we  passed  Elementary  and 


Secondary  Education  Act  by  Including 
title  V  designed  to  strengthen  State  de- 
partments of  education.  I  seriously  doubt 
that  Mr.  Quie  or  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 
would  suggest  that  there  was  no  need  for 
title  V  when  we  passed  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  or  that  title 
V  has  completed  its  job  in  the  last  18 
months 

The  State  departments  of  education 
were  in  trouble  when  we  passed  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
they  are  still  in  trouble  now  They  are 
understaffed,  underpaid  lack  the  req- 
uisite number  of  highly  qualified  profes- 
sionals to  do  the  job  required,  and  very 
often  are  simply  out  of  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  at  the  cutting  edge  of  education. 
In  some  States  the  chief  State  school 
officer  is  paid  as  little  as  S  11.500  per 
year  You  just  cannot  get  or  keep  educa- 
tors of  quality,  vision,  and  leadership  at 
that  salary. 

The  report  of  Professor  Miller  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  sponsored  by 
tlie  US  Office  of  Education,  bears  this 
out  Ba.sed  on  returns  from  47  States  on 
questions  asked  of  administrators  in 
charge  of  State  title  III  programs,  the 
leport  reveals  that  only  10  States  have 
full-time  title  III  coordinators:  the  rest 
do  not.  And  of  the.se  remaining  37.  nearly 
half  of  them  gave  less  than  50  percent 
of  their  time  to  title  III.  and  half  of  that 
group  gave  less  than  10  i>ercent  of  their 
time  to  it  This  ho-hum  approach  to  title 
III  was  going  on  when  title  V  funds  were 
available  to  the  States  to  beef  up  their 
abilities  Surely,  this  indicates  a  lack  of 
commitment  to  educational  change  on 
the  part  of  a  significant  number  of  our 
States. 

And  most  interestini?  and  revealine 
was  the  report  that  of  the  7'23  title  ni 
project  directors  queried,  only  10  percent 
said  they  would  prefer  more  State  au- 
thority than  at  present 

In  brief,  then,  what  are  the  problems 
with  the  proposed  substitutes  of  Mr. 
Quie  and  Mrs   Green  of  Oregon? 

First,  there  would  be  a  total  frustra- 
tion of  purpose  of  title  III  Acceptance  of 
either  the  Quie  or  the  Green  substitutes 
would  effectively  emasculate  this  bold 
new  program.  An  Idea  designed  to  en- 
courage and  foster  change  on  a  nation- 
wide front  would,  through  adoption  of 
the  Quie-Green  proixi.sals,  result  In  stag- 
nation at  the  State  level  Because  many 
of  the  State  departments  do  not  have 
the  wherewithal— the  professional  per- 
■sonnel,  the  resources,  the  will — to  handle 
the  job,  ideas  submitted  by  local  schools 
could  not  receive  the  polishing  and  en- 
couraging they  now  receive  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Second,  educational  gerrymandering. 
S.ime  States,  refusing  to  reflect  the  na- 
tional view  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity,  could  foster  inequities  in 
the  title  III  programs  through  their  ad- 
ministration of  them— depriving  chil- 
dren of  educational  progress  and  educa- 
tional change  because  of  the  way  they 
believe  in  God  or  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin. 

Most  important  for  all  of  us  to  realize 
is  that  we  will  .soon  be  voting  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  educational  progress 
in  this  Nation,  voting  to  determine  the 
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futures  of  millions  of  American  children. 
We  hold  a  sacred  trust  for  these  children 
and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  act  in  their 
best  interests. 

We  want  to  vahdate  the  principle  of 
local  control  of  the  destiny  of  our 
schools:  the  opposition  wants  to  impose 
a  roadblock  to  this  local  control.  Local 
school  districts  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  create  an  educational  system 
tj  meet  their  own  unique  educational 
necd.v  This  can  best  be  done  by  giving 
them  the  tools  and  the  resources  to 
work  out  their  own  salvations. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr  SCHEUER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  '.ike  to  divert  my  colleague  from  New- 
York  on  this  very  important  point. 

I  do  understand  how  the  church-state 
issue  could  become  involved,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  mention  of  this  has  been 
raised  during  my  absence  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question — 
I  repeat,  there  is  no  question  that  as  the 
title  has  been  operated  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  question  of  the  Issue  of 
church-state  in  the  various  States,  be- 
cau.->e  the  money  has  flowed  through  a 
public  agency,  and  there  has  been  no 
question  of  the  involvement  of  a  State's 
constitution  prohibiting  the  use  of  such 
funds  through  the  public  school  author- 
ities. And  the  authorities  on  education, 
as  I  understand,  have  endorsed  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  has  been  operated,  and 
say  that  it  has  been  operated  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  all  parties  in- 
volved. 

However,  if  I  read  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  correctly, 
and  I  will  state  that  I  have  read  it  very 
carefully,  under  the  new  plan  it  would 
rifle  the  money  into  the  State  and  the 
State  would  promulgate  the  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect  the  knowledge 
of  my  colleague  from  New  York  with 
relation  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  that  this  would  mean  that  once 
the  funds  are  brought  Into  the  State 
treasury,  and  become  State  funds  as 
such,  that  they  will  come  under  the 
church-state  prohibition  In  the  Consti- 
tution, just  as  they  would  in  the  majority 
of  the  State  constitutions  in  this  coun- 
tr>-.  and  therefore  it  becomes  a  real  ques- 
tion, and  the  settlement  of  such  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  such  public  funds  In 
nonpublic  schools  could  not  be  resolved 
at  the  Federal  level,  but  would  have  to 
be  fought  out — and  I  emphsisize  that 
term — at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  will  agree  that  where 
there  Is  commingling  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  there  Is  serious  doubt  In  my 
mind  whether  under  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York  we  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  title  m. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  be  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  In  con- 
trol of  the  time. 

Mr.   PERKINS    I   yield   2   additional 


;mlnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
correction? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield,  but  I  only  have  1  minute  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  vehicle  that 
has  worked  well. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  in  w-hich  they  say : 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  changing 
Title  III  as  suggested  by  Mrs.  GREEN  would 
result  In  the  diminution,  and  In  some 
States  possibly  the  termination  of  services 
for  children  In  private  schools. 

To  answer  the  question  of  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  we  have  a  ma- 
chine that  was  sculptured  primarily  to 
chart  new  byways  and  highways  toward 
creative,  innovative  approaches  toward 
resolving  the  disparate  educational  dep- 
rivation of  our  children.  Let  us  get  on 
with  it,  let  us  give  the  municipalities  and 
the  States  of  our  country  a  chance  to 
use  this  excellent  machinery  that  we 
have  created  for  them  to  make  significant 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion they  offer  our  children. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  [Mr. 
Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Quie  amendment  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  because  it 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  supporting 
individual  needs  of  the  States'  school 
districts.  Incidentally,  the  Governor  of 
my  State,  the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Evans, 
and  State  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction, Dr.  Louis  Bnmo,  both  favor 
this  amendment  because  they  recognize 
its  merits  from  the  State's  standpoint  to 
meet  the  State's  needs.  They  see  that 
block  grants  will  cut  administrative 
costs  and  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal 
control  over  local  education. 

Throughout  the  public  discussion  out- 
side this  body  in  recent  weeks,  we  have 
read  and  heard  much  in  the  way  of  false 
representation  and  misrepresentations 
about  the  supposed  adverse  nature  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  obvious  that  a  great 
many  people  fail  to  comprehend  what 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  does  and  does  not  do.  For  exam- 
ple, it  does  not  provide  general  Federal 
aid  to  education.  This  is  Federal  money 
for  specific  projects  designed  to  benefit 
educationally  disadvantaged  or  cultur- 
ally deprived  children,  to  purchase  text- 
books and  library  and  instructional  ma- 
terials, and  to  establish  educational  cen- 
ters for  specific  purposes. 

As  it  has  been,  local  school  districts 
that  wanted  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  law  had  to  get  approval  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  has  meant 
redtape,  delay,  and  Federal  bureaucratic 
control.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting 
the  Quie  amendment  because  it  calls  for 
all  programs  to  be  administered  through 
a  single  State  plan  submitted  by  the  State 
educational  agency  and  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  this 
way  each  State  would  be  able  to  estab- 
lish its  own  priorities  and  organize  its 
programs  in  those  specific  areas  covered 
by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  according  to  the   needs   of 


which    only    they    are    so    dramatically 
aware. 

Meanwhile,  let  me  emphasize  that  im- 
der  the  Quie  amendment,  no  State  would 
get  less  money  than  it  would  imder  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Also,  it  would  in  no 
way  interfere  w-ith  the  delicate  balance 
between  aid  to  public  and  private  schools. 

In  essence,  the  Quie  bill  does  only  one 
thing:  it  gives  the  State  priority  in  set- 
ting up  its  own  programs  as  against  the 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education. 

As  for  my  State  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  the  Quie  amendment, 
as  I  am  told,  if  the  budget  request  Is 
fully  funded  w-e  would  get  $22,686,216. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  the  State  would  only  re- 
ceive $18,046,806.  That  Is  figuring  that 
both  allocations  would  be  on  the  same 
basis:  namely,  of  the  President's  budget 
request. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  EscHl. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  prenous 
gentlemen  from  New  York  have  indi- 
cated that  the  Quie  amendment  would 
not  bring  equity  Into  title  I.  May  I  sug- 
gest the  following  figures  to  point  out 
that  there  will  not  now  be  equity  in  deal- 
ing with  deprived  children  under  the 
H.R.7819. 

Let  us  examine  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  New  York  as  a  case  in  point. 

First  of  all,  in  Kentucky,  according  to 
the  census,  we  have  282,000  school-age 
children  in  families  with  incomes  under 
$3,000,  and  In  New  York  we  have  374,000 
school-age  children  with  family  incomes 
under  $3,000. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  under  title 
I,  In  1968  Kentucky  will  receive  $33  mil- 
lion and  New  York  will  receive  $174  mil- 
lion. 

So,  Kentucky  has  two-thirds  the  num- 
ber of  poor  children  that  New  York  has, 
but  New  York  gets  over  five  times  as 
much  money  next  year  imder  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Surely  this  is  not  equity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  marks  a 
crossroads  in  the  future  of  American 
education  and  Indeed  will  serve  as  a  sign- 
post as  we  look  toward  the  solutions  of 
the  seventies.  For  the  question  before  us 
is  a  basic  one — will  we  continue  to  cen- 
ter policymaking  In  education  programs 
In  the  hands  of  Federal  administrators 
or  can  we  mold  a  creative  cooperative  ap- 
proach utilizing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  both  public  and  private? 

The  people  of  our  Nation  made  their 
voice  clear  on  this  issue  last  November 
when  they  rejected  the  present  admin- 
istration's policies.  The  people  spoke  out: 
they  put  their  faith  In  "proximity  gov- 
ernment." They  spoke  out  In  the  belief 
that  that  government  is  best  which  is 
closest  to  the  people.  The  people  spoke 
last  November  and  expressed  their  firm 
belief  that  the  programs  and  ideas  of 
the  1930's  and  1940's  and  1950's  and 
1960's  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  1970's. 

The  people  spoke  out  and  said,  "Cen- 
tralism will  not  work.  While  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
fund,  coordinate,  and  maintain  basic 
standards  for  programs,  it  simply  cannot 
and  should  not  do  all."  That  is  why  a 
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new  structure  must  be  developed,  so  that 
State  and  local  unity  can  be  strentithenec' 
£Uid  developed  to  serve  effectively  tht 
educational  needs  of  our  Nation.  That  Is 
why  we  must  turn  away  from  the  pro- 
liferation process  to  a  program  mvolving 
proximity  decisions 

The  Quie  amendments,  and  also  to  a 
certain  extent  the  Green  amendnienUs.  do 
exactly  this.  They  recognize  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  encourage  and 
fully  employ  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  educational  program.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  State  and  local  sovem- 
ments  must  not  be  allowed  to  decay  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has 
usurped  all  their  power  and  initiative 
Indeed,  only  through  the  sensible  use  of 
State  and  local  governmental  structures 
can  we  avoid  ever-continuing  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  ever-increasing  burdens  of 
Federal  paperwork,  Federal  regulations, 
and  Federal  redtape  on  local  school  .■sys- 
tems. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  the  Quie  bill 
does  not  do.  It  does  not  in  any  way  de- 
prive private  and  parochial  schools  of 
Federal  funding  and  aid.  In  fact,  it  ex- 
pands that  aid  considerably.  Secondly, 
the  Quie  amendment  does  not.  In  any 
way,  change  the  application  of  civil 
rights  standards  in  the  distribution  of 
aid.  In  fact,  it  seems  likely  by  recent 
administration  maneuvering  that  it  is 
their  bill,  not  ours,  that  will  soften  the 
application  of  civil  rights  standards 

These  two  issues,  civil  rights  and  aid  to 
parochial  schools,  were  resolved  in 
previous  Congresses.  It  has  been  clearly 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  dealing 
with  deprived  children,  private  and 
parochial  schools  should  be  involved  just 
as  public  schools.  It  has  been  even  more 
clearly  the  will  of  the  Nation  that  civil 
rights  standard.s  be  strictly  and  equally 
enforced.  The  Quie  amendment  does  not 
raise  these  issues — it  confirms  and  sup- 
ports the  previous  sense  of  Congress 

No.  these  are  not  the  issues,  no  matter 
what  type  of  authoritarian  ammimition 
may  be  thrown  up  to  cloud  the  real  ques- 
tions. The  issues  here  are  new  ones;  they 
are  Issues  of  strengthening  the  States: 
they  are  Issues  of  unnecessary  Federal 
control  over  local  educational  initiatives. 
They  are  the  issues  of  continuing  cen- 
tralism— or  creating  a  new  structure  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  the  seventies — a 
structure  employing  the  principle  of 
proximity  government.  The  people  spoke 
last  November — may  their  voice  be 
echoed  this  week  on  this  floor 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan  [Mr    William  D    P'oru  I 

Mr.  wn.UAM  D  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  wanted  to  ask  a  quest:on  at  the 
time  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
was  making  his  speech  I  did  not  have 
the  chance  to  do  that,  and  I  do  not  see 
him  on  the  floor  at  this  time  He  was 
using  figures  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr  QimeI  had  used  more 
than  once  in  the  Record  and  in  press  re- 
leases These  figures  make  the  alloca- 
tion and  determination  on  the  basis  of 
a  full  funding  something;  m  excess  of  $3 
billion  rather  tha:i  the  actual  amount  of 


Tioney  that  even-body  in  this  Congress 
-xpects  we  v,  ill  be  spending  under  this 
dUI. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
way  the  figures  have  been  put  into  the 
Record  in  the  past,  because  the  i^entle- 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie)  uses 
our  figures  on  the  basis  of  actual  expend- 
itures and  experience  in  the  distribution 
of  these  funds,  and  he  uses  a  euess  with 
respect  to  what  his  formula  might  do  in 
1969 

It  might  be  expected  that,  from  what 
the  gentleman  had  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  Quie  amendment,  any  of  us  from 
Michigan  who  opposed  that  amendment 
and  similar  amendments  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  is 
offering  to  title  III  would  really  be  com- 
mitting some  sort  of  political  suicide. 
If  you  believe  the  mathematical  gymnas- 
tics they  are  Indulging  in  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  it  looks  like  we  are  will- 
ing to  take  a  great  deal  of  money  from 
our  State  and  to  give  It  to  some  other 
State.  I  have  worked  very  diligently  on 
my  committee  to  protect  Michigan  from 
such  a  raid.  We  did  it  successfully  in  1965 
and  again  in  1966  when  Members  on  the 
floor  attempted  to  take  money  from  the 
State  of  Michigan,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
receives  less  than  its  fair  share,  and  to 
give  it  to  other  States.  I  am  being  con- 
sistent in  supporting  the  admini.->tra- 
tions  proposals  m  the  committee  bill  at 
this  time. 

The  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
with  regard  to  the  great  benetits  to  my 
great  State  of  Michigan  are  without 
foundation  With  regard  to  the  idea  of 
local  control.  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
m  our  State  of  Michigan  there  would 
probably  be  as  much  resentment  toward 
the  Idea  of  going  to  the  State  office  of 
education  as  there  would  be  in  some  oth- 
er parts  of  the  country  in  coming  to 
Washington.  In  our  State  we  have  a 
strong  tradition  in  the  idea  of  locally 
elected  boards  of  education  In  fact,  our 
constitution  in  a  number  of  instances  re- 
serves to  those  locally  elected  boards  of 
education  specific  powers  and  duties, 
such  as  the  selection  of  textbooks,  as  an 
example. 

What  would  hapi>en  under  the  pro- 
posals advanced  here,  under  several 
lornis  of  the  Quie  amendment,  is  that  for 
the  first  time  In  my  State  there  would 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  centralized 
office  of  education  m  our  State  capital 
decisions  that  have  traditionally  by  con- 
stitution, ever  since  1835.  been  reserved 
and  preserved  to  the  locally  elected 
school  boards.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
could  claim  that  they  are  m  favor  of 
government  close  to  the  people  when 
they  would  take  from  the  school  boards 
the  right  to  come  to  the  source  of  funds 
with  specific  plans  and  give  that  power 
to  a  Bute  officer  State  officials  have  not 
heretofore  l)een  able  to  interfere  between 
the  school  boards  and  the  source  of 
funds  in  that  fashion 

The  89th  Congress,  which  President 
Johnson  has  called  the  Education  Con- 
gress, took  a  major  step  in  assuring 
quality  and  equality  in  the  education  of 
our  Nation's  children  when  it  passed  the 
Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  past  2  years  have  pro- 


vided overwhelmmg  evidence  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  various  programs  author- 
ized by  the  act  Our  hopes  have  been 
more  than  fulfilled. 

When  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  passed.  Congress 
voted  only  a  1-year  authorization  for  its 
programs.  We  felt  that  such  a  major 
Federal  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
quality  education  deserved  close  and 
continuing  congressional  attention,  to 
assure  that  our  tradition  of  State  and 
local  control  of  education  was  main- 
tained. Last  year,  in  considering  tb.e  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966.  our  committee  was 
impressed  with  the  aciiievements  of  our 
country's  schools  m  the  portion  of  the 
year  that  funds  have  been  available  to 
them  We  recommended,  and  the  Con- 
gress approved,  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  acts  authorization,  through  fiscal 
year  1968. 

In  the  Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1967,  as  intro- 
duced, no  further  extension  of  the  au- 
thorization was  propoM'd  But  several 
days  of  testimony  before  the  full  com- 
mittee convinced  us  of  the  wisdom  of 
extending  the  life  of  the  act  through 
fiscal  year  1969  at  this  time.  There  were 
two  major  reasons  for  this  decision: 

First.  School  officials  across  the  coun- 
try have  testified  to  the  difficulties  they 
face  in  adjusting  their  educational  plan- 
ning to  Federal  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations schedules.  The  .school  year 
runs  from  September  to  June:  unless  in 
the  early  spring  school  authorities  know 
how  much  money  is  going  to  be  available 
to  them  for  the  next  school  year,  or  have 
some  idea  of  the  amount,  they  are  unable 
to  hire  the  best  teachers  and  plan  the 
best  programs  Although  this  extension 
will  not  guarantee  the  amounts  to  be 
available  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  it 
will  act  as  a  Federal  commitment  to  the 
programs  continuation  and  will  pro- 
vide our  school  districts  with  some  basis 
on  which  to  plan. 

Second  Programs  conducted  under 
this  act  have  made  a  substantial  favor- 
able impact  on  our  Nation's  educational 
systems.  The  strides  made  toward  the 
achievement  of  quality  education  for  all 
children.  In  my  opinion,  thoroughly  .jus- 
tify the  continuation  of  this  Federal 
promise  to  the  schoolchildren  of  our 
country. 

Briefly  let  me  describe  the  purpose  of 
each  title  of  the  act  which  we  propose 
to  amend,  and  why  it  must  be  continued 
In  the  coming  years. 

Title  I  of  the  act  provides  for  grants 
to  local  educational  a;-'encies,  through 
State  departments  of  education,  to  estab- 
lish programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children,  the 
children  of  the  urban  slum  and  the  re- 
mote rural  area  Last  year  an  estimated 
83  million  deprived  children  benefited 
from  these  programs,  conducted  by  more 
than  17.000  school  districts  in  all  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific. 

The  programs  conducted  by  local 
schools  across  the  country  recognized  the 
close  Unic  between  poverty  and  educa- 
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tional  failure.  Almost  5  percent  of  title 
I  funds  were  spent  on  food  and  health 
services  for  children  whose  prior  efforts 
to  learn  had  been  hampered  by  hunger 
and  poor  health.  Past  learning  gaps  were 
also  met,  as  two-thirds  of  the  funds  spent 
the  first  year  for  instruction  were  spent 
on  language,  arts,  and  remedial  reading. 
For  the  second  year,  school  districts 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  hiring  the 
specialists  necessary  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  some  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. It  is  my  hope  that  Teacher 
Corps  members,  specially  trained  in  edu- 
cation of  deprived  childien,  may  allevi- 
ate this  personnel  shortage  to  some  de- 
gree. Manj'  school  districts  utilized 
teacher  aides  in  their  programs,  thus 
freeing  highly  trained  teachers  for  more 
professional  duties.  In  our  report,  the 
committee  applauded  this  use  of  subpro- 
fessionals  and  urged  their  increased  uti- 
lization. In  a  time  of  manpower  short- 
age in  the  education  professions,  special 
training  for  professional  staff,  use  of  sub- 
professional  teacher  aides,  and  new  re- 
cruitment methods  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  in- 
novative title  I  programs  Implemented  by 
the  States  last  year: 

Children  in  New  York  City  remained 
in  school  three  afternoons  a  week  for 
special  remedial  instruction.  Tutors  were 
on  hand  to  help  them  with  their  home- 
work, and  the  llbraiy  was  open  for 
browsing. 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  a  2-week, 
tuition-free  university  workshop  in 
human  relations  was  conducted  for  176 
public  and  nonpublic  school  teachers, 
and  a  2-day  orientation  session  was  held 
for  new  teachers  from  inner  city  schools. 

A  Pennsylvania  community  put  col- 
lege juniors  and  seniors  to  work  as  class- 
room aides.  They  assisted  regular  staff 
members  by  providing  small  group  in- 
struction in  reading,  and  were  especially 
helpful  in  encouraging  falling  secondary 
students  to  achieve  passing  grades  and 
stay  in  school. 

In  one  summer  project  in  a  rural 
South  Dakota  town,  buses  were  con- 
verted into  classrooms.  A  teacher  drove 
the  bus  to  the  farms  where  the  children 
were  living  and  gave  Individual  and 
small-group  instruction  in  basic  skills. 

Such  accomplishments  fully  justify  ex- 
tension of  the  title  through  fiscal  year 
1969.  However,  the  committee  was  greatly 
concerned  that  budget  estimtes  and  ap- 
propriations were  inadequate  to  enable 
the  distribution  formula  to  operate  equi- 
tably. The  title  I  formula  authorizes  $1,- 
363.962.696  for  fiscal  year  1967:  only  $1,- 
053,410,000  was  appropriated.  For  fiscal 
year  1968.  the  act  provides  for  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  payments  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  principally  because  the 
low-income  factor  Increases  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  and  because  half  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  will  be 
used  In  formula  computation  for  those 
States  whose  per  pupil  expenditures  are 
below  the  national  average. 

Therefore,  if  the  formula  were  fully 
funded  for  fiscal  year  1968,  $2,442,337,720 
would  need  to  be  appropriated;  the 
budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  is  $1.2 
billion,  or  about  half.  If  the  1966  amend- 
ments were  to  go  into  effect  In  fiscal  year 


1968,  many  local  school  districts  would 
suffer  severe  cutbacks  in  funds.  Since  one 
of  the  imique  aspects  of  title  I  is  its  local 
educational  agency  eligibility  for  funds, 
which  assures  program  continuity  from 
year  to  year,  implementation  of  the 
amended  formula  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing. For  this  reason,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends an  amendment  which  would 
prevent  the  use  of  the  $3,000  low-Income 
factor  and  national  average  expenditure 
unless  funds  are  appropriated  to  fully 
fimd  and  implement  the  formula,  includ- 
ing those  specific  changes. 

The  second  part  of  the  law — title  II — 
provides  funds  for  textbooks,  library 
books,  and  other  instructional  materials. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
Nation's  schools  have  desperate  need  for 
such  books.  When  title  II  was  passed, 
more  than  two  out  of  three  public  ele- 
mentary schools  had  no  libraries  at  all. 
and  more  than  eight  out  of  10  lacked 
trained  librarians.  Public  schools  spent 
an  average  of  $2.28  per  pupil  per  year  on 
books,  well  below  the  recommended  pro- 
fessional standards  of  $4  to  $6. 

Title  II  has  gone  far  to  meet  these 
needs.  State  plans  indicate  that  49  mil- 
lion students  and  1.9  million  teachers  in 
public  and  nonpublic  elementary  schools 
now  have  access  to  books  and  materials 
acquired  with  Federal  assistance. 

Since  title  11  is  operated  on  a  State 
plan  basis,  5  percent,  or  a  minimum  of 
$50,000,  of  each  State's  allotment  is  avail- 
able to  cover  administrative  expenses. 
State  educational  agencies  are  making 
imaginative  use  of  these  funds,  using 
them  to  conduct  workshops,  to  provide 
consultant  services,  and  to  prei>are  publi- 
cations for  inservice  teacher  education  in 
selecting  and  utilizing  instructional  ma- 
terials. In  addition,  13  States  are  de- 
veloping instructional  materials  centers 
for  demonstration  and  evaluation,  and 
19  States  have  added  schxx)l  library 
supervisors  to  their  staffs. 

Last  year  the  Congress  added  two  new 
groups  of  children — Indian  children  in 
schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  children  in  overseas  dependent 
schools  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  These  provisions  received  only 
a  1-year  authorization.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  that  they  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1969,  consistent  with 
the  rest  of  the  act. 

Title  m  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  provides  for  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and 
services.  This  title  has  two  purposes: 
first,  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  vitally  needed  educational  serv- 
ices not  otherwise  available  in  a  district's 
schools  in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality, 
and  second,  to  develop  exemplary  edu- 
cational programs  to  serve  as  models  for 
regular  school  programs.  Since  the  title's 
enactment,  in  1965,  more  than  4,000  pro- 
posals have  been  submitted  by  9,000 
school  districts.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education,  acting  upon  recommenda- 
tions of  the  States  and  educational  ex- 
perts, approved  1,202  proposals  costing 
$89  million.  These  programs  have 
reached  nearly  10  million  public  and 
nonpublic  school  pupils,  93,000  preschool 
children,  250,000  out-of-school  youth. 
255,000  classroom  teachers,  and  131,000 
parents  and  other  adults. 


Typical  of  the  innovative  projects  sup- 
ported imder  title  m  in  the  past  2  years 
are  these  examples: 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  diagnostic  and 
treatment  center  for  a  three-county  area 
will  provide  visitation,  corrective  health, 
and  welfare  services,  psychological  serv- 
ices, remedial  programs,  and  consulta- 
tive foUowup.  psychiatric,  and  educa- 
tional services. 

In  Portland,  Oreg.,  six  elementary 
schools  will  develop  and  operate  a  29- 
acre  farm  to  provide  city  children  who 
are  potential  dropouts  with  a  variety  of 
agricultural  activities  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  formal  studies. 

In  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  a  borrowed 
2 -ton  truck  trailer  and  van,  specially 
equipped  for  year-round  air  condition- 
ing and  with  a  sound  system,  lighting, 
and  wiring,  will  be  converted  into  a 
mobile  museum  to  take  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, graphic  arts,  ceramics,  and  ex- 
amples of  allied  arts  from  the  Wichita 
Art  Museum  to  16,000  children  in  13  uni- 
fied school  districts  of  nine  counties. 

The  State  educational  agencies  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  outstanding  job 
they  have  done  in  reviewing  and  rec- 
ommending project  approvals.  Testi- 
mony heard  before  the  committee  pro- 
nded  convincing  evidence  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  gives  major  considera- 
tion to  their  recommendations.  Indeed, 
several  States  with  strong  State  educa- 
tion agencies  have  developed  comprehen- 
sive State  plans  for  title  III  centers  and 
services,  and  in  these  States  such  plans 
were  given  prime  consideration  in  proj- 
ect approval.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
eventually,  partially  through  the  assist- 
ance of  title  V,  all  State  educational 
agencies  will  be  able  to  undertake  this 
responsibility. 

Only  one  amendment  to  title  III  is  pro- 
posed. Last  Year  we  again  amended  the 
title  to  provide  for  participation  of  Indian 
children  in  BIA  schools  and  of  children 
in  DOD  overseas  schools.  Like  the  provi- 
sion in  title  II,  this  received  only  a  1-year 
authorization.  We  recommend  the  provi- 
sion's extension  through  fiscal  year  1969, 
consistent  with  the  authorization  for  the 
rest  of  the  title. 

Title  V  of  the  act — designed  to 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  State  edu- 
cational agencies — may  eventually  prove 
to  be  the  act's  most  important  title. 
When  the  title  was  passed  in  1965,  the 
committee  heard  repeated  testimony  con- 
cerning the  woeful  inadequacies  of  many 
State  departments  of  education.  Years  of 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  with 
funds  made  available  for  staffing  at  the 
State  level,  had  thrown  the  staffing  pat- 
terns of  many  State  agencies  badly  out  of 
balance.  The  States  responded  eagerly 
to  the  challenge  of  title  V — a  challenge 
to  assess  their  own  weaknesses  and  to  de- 
velop programs  to  strengthen  themselves. 
Dm-ing  the  first  year,  they  attempted  to 
fill  1,800  positions  in  State  departments 
of  education.  Unfortimately,  the  lack 
of  trained  personnel  which  plagues  all 
our  education  programs  again  proved  the 
bottleneck;  only  1,000  persons  were  hired, 
522  of  them  professional. 

We  are  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
formula  by  which  85  percent  of  title  'V 
ftmds  are  presently  distributed.  The  cur- 
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rem  formula  discriminates  against 
smaller  and  more  sparsely  populated 
States,  which  may  be  among  the  neediest, 
since  It  Is  based  strictly  on  public  school 
enrollment  To  correct  this  Inequity,  the 
committee  recommends  a  change  In  the 
allotment  formula  of  the  funds  available 
for  allocation  amon^  the  States.  40  per- 
cent will  be  allotted  equally  and  the  re- 
maining 60  percent  will  be  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  public  school  enrollment. 

The  committee  is  also  recommending  a 
new  part  B  to  title  V.  which  will  allow 
States  to  conduct  systematic,  compre- 
hensive. lon«- range  planning.  The  States 
indicated  that  they  wanted  to  use  title  V 
funds  to  plan  educational  program.^^: 
however,  other  needs  were  seen  to  be 
more  pressing,  and  the  amount  of  money 
available  was  Uisufficient  to  plan  effec- 
tivelv  Therefore,  we  have  added  a  new 
part  to  title  V  specifically  tor  such  long- 
range  planning  States  will  be  able  to 
use  their  allocation  to  set  educational 
goals,  establish  priorities,  and  to  plan 
means  of  achieving  goals  Seventy -five 
percent  of  the  funds  under  this  part 
would  be  allocated  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula  40  percent  would  be  allo- 
cated equally  among  the  States  and  60 
percent  would  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  the  State's  population.  The  remaining 
25  percent  would  be  reserved  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  special  proj- 
ects grants  and  contracts.  In  most  In- 
stances 01  a  multi-State  or  regional 
nature. 

Since  a  new  part  has  been  added  to 
title  V.  the  committee  recommends  a 
change  in  the  authorization,  making  $65 
million  available  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$80  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  Of  the 
total  authorization  70  percent  would  be 
spent  for  programs  de.slgr.ed  to 
strengthen  State  educational  agencies — 
the  present  title  V— and  30  percent  would 
be  available  for  the  new  program  of  com- 
prehensive educational  planning. 

Title  VI  of  the  act— providing  special 
programs  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children— was  added  last  year. 
The  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr  Carey!  headed,  heard  testi- 
mony from  numerous  witnesses  on  the 
pressing  needs  for  personnel  recruit- 
ment, training  and  program  .support,  and 
research  In  the  area  of  education  of  the 
handicapped.  The  Congress  added  title 
VI  specifically  to  meet  these  needs. 

It  Is  estimated  that  300,000  teachers 
and  other  professional  personnel  specifi- 
cally trained  for  work  with  handicapped 
children  will  be  needed  within  the  next 
decade:  at  present  there  are  only  70  000. 
Therefore,  we  propose  a  nationwide  re- 
cruitment and  Information  dissemina- 
tion effort  designed  to  attract  people  Into 
the  profession  An  authorization  of  $1 
million  Is  proposed  to  support  such  activ- 
ities during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Another  major  problem  In  the  area 
of  education  of  the  handicapped  Is  the 
identification  of  handicapping  condi- 
tions. All  too  many  children  needle.ssly 
fall  to  learn  because  of  unidentified 
physical  or  mental  handicaps  Therefore, 
the  committee  recommends  establish- 
ment of  regional  resource  centers,  de- 
signed to  test  and  evaluate  the  needs  of 


handicapped  children  and  to  develop 
educational  programs  to  meet  these 
r.eeds.  with  an  authorization  of  $7  5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968 

One  of  the  most  successful  existing 
Federal  programs  In  the  area  of  special 
education  Is  the  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf  program  This  program  has  four 
major  components  research,  produc- 
tion of  films,  dissemination,  and  training 
We  propose  expansion  of  this  highly  suc- 
cessful program  for  all  handicapping 
conditions,  with  an  additional  author- 
ization of  $1  million  for  the  expanded 
program  for  fiscal  year  1968 

The  committee  has  also  proposed  a 
change  In  Public  Law  88-164.  to  allow 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  con- 
tract with  private  educational  or  re- 
search agencies  and  organizations  This 
change  would  allow  the  research  pro- 
gram to  take  advantage  of  the  expertise 
of  private  as  well  as  pubhc  educational 
and  research  agencies  and  organizations 

The  committee  also  recommends  that 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program  be- 
come a  special  part  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
It  would  be  extended  through  fiscal  year 
1969,  with  authority  to  enable  a  teacher- 
intern  who  began  his  practical  and  aca- 
demic training  during  fiscal  year  1969 
to  continue  his  program  for  one  more 
year.  The  authorizations  for  recruit- 
ment, enrollment,  and  training  of 
Teacher  Corps  members  will  be  con- 
tained In  separate  legislation  dealing 
with  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1967 

The  committee  heard  repeated  testi- 
mony emphasizing  the  great  successes 
rhe  Teacher  Corps  has  enjoyed  during 
the  past  year.  School  official  after  school 
official  bore  witness  to  the  efiBcacy  of 
Teacher  Corpsmen  employed  In  his 
school.  Today,  1.213  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers, experienced  teachers  and  teacher- 
Interns,  are  engaged  In  service  in  275 
schools  in  111  school  systems.  They  spend 
part  of  each  week  working  In  a  school 
which  has  requested  their  services,  and 
part  of  the  week  at  a  nearby  university 
working  toward  their  master's  degrees. 
The  training  they  receive  will  make  them 
specialists  In  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged children,  a  new  curriculum  for 
many  of  our  Nation's  teacher  training 
institutions  Repeatedly,  the  committee 
heard  evidence  from  deans  of  education 
that  they  now  look  to  their  Teacher 
Corps  programs  as  a  means  of  testing 
new  concepts  of  teacher  training. 

Since  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
work  in  elementary  and  secondai-y 
schools  across  the  country,  the  commit- 
tee made  their  legislative  authority  for 
such  work  part  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  a  new  part  B 
to  title  I.  In  addition,  several  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  Teacher  Corps  au- 
thority were  adapted 

Teacher-interns  are  now  paid  at  the 
lowest  rate  for  a  full-time  teacher  paid 
by  the  school  system  in  which  they  teach 
To  assure  that  no  corpsman  will  receive 
a  financial  windfall,  the  committee  pro- 
poses that  they  be  paid  at  such  rate,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per 
dependent,  whichever  is  lower 

State  educational  agency  approval  of 


the    local    i  iTmHtlftnril    agency's    request 
for  Corps  mein1>«r8  would  be  required. 

Teacher  Corps  members  could  be  as- 
signed to  a  migrant  group  not  in  a  regu- 
lar school,  if  the  number  of  children 
made  it  feasible  and  if  the  children  were 
being  taught  by  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency  This  will  allow  Corps 
members  to  serve  some  of  our  country  s 
most  disadvantaged  children,  children 
they  were  formerly  unable  to  teach  be- 
cause they  were  not  regularly  enrolled  m 
a  school. 

Corps  members  would  be  permitted, 
under  a  committee  amendment,  to  teach 
in  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Again,  these  children 
suffer  extreme  educational  deprivation 
and  could  well  benefit  from  the  special- 
ized services  provided  by  Teacher  Corps 
members. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  local 
control"  section  be  amended  to  make 
clear  what  has  always  been  Teacher 
Corps  practice — that  no  corpsman  may 
be  assigned  to  a  local  educational  agency 
unless  the  agency  finds  the  corp.sman 
acceptable. 

To  support  the  portion  of  Teacher 
Corps  activity  which  Is  part  B  of  title  I— 
the  making  of  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  enable  such  agencies  to  uti- 
lize teaching  teams  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems — the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  authorization  of  S21 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969. 

In  addition,  the  committee  proposes 
several  technical  amendments  to  Public 
Laws  815  and  874 — assistance  to  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  The  definition  of 
■  Federal  property"  used  in  both  laws  Is 
amended  to  make  It  clear  that  property 
taxes  paid  on  any  Interest  in  Federal 
property  are  also  to  be  deducted  from  a 
local  educational  agency's  entitlement. 
The  disaster  provisions  authorized  by 
Public  Law  89-313.  providing  special  re- 
lief to  school  districts  experiencing  ma- 
jor disasters,  would  be  extended  through 
fiscal  year  1972.  Relief  would  also  be  au- 
thorized in  cases  where  construction  of 
public  school  facilities  Is  made  necessary 
because  of  the  destruction  of  private 
.school  facilities  which  will  not  be  re- 
placed. 

Other  technical  amendments  would 
modify  present  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility for  disaster  relief  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  local  effort  required  and 
the  minimum  damage  Involved:  the 
amendments  would  change  the  level  of 
restoration  to  the  level  of  education  pro- 
vided during  the  disaster,  thereby  taking 
into  account  a  district's  improvement  of 
Its  educational  system  Disaster  relief 
would  be  extended  to  technical,  voca- 
tional, and  other  special  schools  operated 
by  public  agencies  other  than  local  edu- 
cational agencies:  these  schools  current- 
ly are  not  eligible  for  a.sslstance  if  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  by  a  major  disaster. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  progress  made  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Is  only  a  beginning  of  efforts  to  provide 
quality  educational  opportunities  to  all. 
As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  recent 
message  on  health  and  education,  we 
have  quite  a  job  ahead  of  us — "to  solve 
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old  problems,  to  create  new  institutions, 
to  fulfill  the  potential  of  each  individual 
in  our  land."  The  programs  we  discuss 
today  will  do  much  to  achieve  these  goals. 

FUNDS   rOR  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE   QUIE   PROPOSAL 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  aware  of  what  they  are 
\otinp  for  when  they  consider  the  Quie 
formula. 

By  September  of  1968.  school  districts 
will  be  notified  of  allocations  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  support  of  their  programs. 

Ir.  the  event  the  Quie  proposal  is 
adopted  by  the  House  and  under  the 
further  assumption  that  such  a  maneu- 
ver does  not  thereby  kill  Federal  aid  to 
education — just  before  the  November 
elections  in  1968.  each  .school  district  in 
the  Nation  will  presumably  receive  notice 
from  its  State  department  of  education 
just  how  that  agency  proposes  to  make 
distribution  to  it  of  the  Federal  funds. 

Le:  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  Quie 
formula  contains  drastic  cuts  for  some 
Slates,  and  even  in  those  States  which 
uould  receive  no  less  funds  than  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  the  distribution  within  each 
State  of  funds  to  local  school  districts 
will  be  drastically  altered.  Many  thou- 
sands of  school  districts  will  lose  money 
for  ongoing  programs,  though  others  will 
obviously  gain 

Will  the  school  districts  of  your  con- 
pressional  district  gain  or  lose  by  the 
Quie  proposal?  You  will  get  the  answer 
to  that  question  when  the  State  makes 
Its  distribution  for  the  school  term  be- 
ginning just  before  the  November  1968 
elections. 

This  Is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the 
formula  for  distribution  of  funds  under 
title  I  of  ESEA  containing  the  bulk  of 
Federal  funds  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  $2,400,000,000  of  them 
under  the  committee  authorizations.  Un- 
der the  committee  formula  in  title  I  the 
U  S  Office  of  Education  does  not  make  a 
distribution  of  the  funds.  The  State  de- 
partment of  education  does  not  make  a 
distribution  of  the  funds.  You,  the  Mem- 
ber.<  of  this  body,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  determine  the  entitlement 
for  every  county  In  the  United  States  for 
the  S2  4  billion  authorized  for  distribu- 
tion to  local  educational  agencies  under 
title  I 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  cannot 
alter  or  change  this  distribution.  The 
State  department  of  education  cannot 
alter  or  change  this  distribution. 

The  formula  for  distributing  funds  un- 
der title  I  of  the  act  as  extended  by  the 
committee  bill  is  uniform  in  its  applica- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  It  has 
beei^.  in  operation  for  2  years  and  pre- 
serves the  continuity  of  school  programs 
de.signed  to  target  Federal  moneys  Into 
school  districts  that  need  it  most  to  meet 
the  r.eeds  of  children  who  need  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  the  most. 

I  for  one  recognize  that  the  Quie  pro- 
!X)sal  has  been  poorly  conceived,  even 
more  poorly  timed,  and  contains  much 
political  mischief. 

Under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  local  school  districts  havt 
been  given  the  primary  responsibility  for 
policy  determination.  The  Quie  proposal 
is  not  aimed  at  establishing  educational 


policymaking  at  the  grassroots  level.  It 
seeks  to  take  it  away  from  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  firmly  establish  It  in 
State  departments  of  education 

Under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  as  presently 
structured,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
local  school  policy  Is  vested  in  the  local 
educational  agency  where  it  belongs. 
Under  the  existing  law,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  has  a  responsible  role  to 
play  in  approving  projects  devised  by 
local  educational  agencies.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  only  role  played  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  is  in  the  initial  under- 
standing and  agreement  that  it  enters 
Into  with  the  State  educational  agency 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  approve  local  educational 
agency  education  projects  consistent 
with  the  congressional  mandate  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  89-10. 

There  was  no  easy  solutions  to  the 
resolution  of  the  political,  the  social,  and 
the  real  educational  problems  connected 
with  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  evolved 
out  of  a  comprehensive  study  conducted 
by  educators  and  laymen  in  seven  States 
typifying  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  proposals  and  recommendations 
presented  by  these  experts  were  in  turn 
submitted  by  the  administration  in  1965 
to  the  Congress  and  were  followed  by 
extensive  hearings  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  in  an  effort  to 
carefully  direct  the  programs  to  the  areas 
of  greater  need  and  to  resolve  the  con- 
flicts that  had  defeated  previous  efforts 
to  enact  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
committees  of  Congress  worked  out  leg- 
islation which  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
by  the  education  community. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  debate  will  keep 
in  mind  the  welfare  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
legislation  and  will  not  be  guided  by  ex- 
traneous considerations.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  overwhelmingly 
reject  all  the  crippling  amendments  and 
substitutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  amendment  operates 
the  way  title  II  of  the  ESEA  now  does 
with  resf)ect  to  textbooks  and  library  re- 
sources. The  State  agency  there  has  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows  the  great  respect  I 
have  for  him  as  one  of  the  best  techni- 
cians on  the  entire  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  drafting 
of  this  legislation,  but  he  is  just  not  tell- 
ing a  straight  story  at  this  point  about 
what  the  effect  of  his  proposed  changes 
would  be. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  us  all  that  if  States  are  to 
continue  to  discharge  effectively  their 
responsibility  for  the  organization  and 
administration  of  education.  State  de- 


partments of  education  must  play  a  key 
role  in  this  effort.  It.  likewise,  seems  ob- 
vious that  most  State  departments  of 
education  must  be  strengthened  con- 
siderably before  they  can  make  the  con- 
tributions that  must  be  expected  of  them 
in  Improving  State  organization  and 
administration  of  education.  Such 
strengthening  of  State  departments  of 
education  was  the  purpose  of  title  "V. 
Public  Law  89-10.  We  now  have  the  re- 
port on  the  first  year  of  operation  under 
this  title,  and  judging  by  some  of  the 
results  in  the  States,  we  can  believe  that 
the  achievements  under  It  will  measure 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Congress 
when  it  was  enacted. 

In  fact,  title  V  of  ESEA  has  produced 
dramatic  results.  Basic  grants  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  this  title  have  been  used  to 
add  1.000  members  to  department  of  edu- 
cation staffs.  The  leadership  activities 
and  services  that  were  made  possible  by 
the  addition  of  these  staff  members  are 
too  numerous  to  enumerate  here,  but 
some  examples  will  provide  insights  into 
the  accomplishments  of  the  State  edu- 
cation departments  in  responding  to  the 
challenge. 

Most  State  departments  of  education — 

Improved  and  updated  the  competency 
of  their  State  agency  personnel  by  pro- 
viding such  things  as  training  oppor- 
tunities and  professional  libraries: 

Initiated  or  improved  programs  for 
educational  planning,  evaluation,  and  re- 
search; 

Improved  and  expanded  leadership 
consultative  services  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  improving  curriculum,  instruc- 
tion, pupil  personnel  services,  and  the 
administration  of  education: 

Strengthened  the  Internal  manage- 
ment and  services  of  the  State  education 
agency: 

Strengthened  their  capacity  to  develop 
and  disseminate  information  on  the 
progress,  needs,  and  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  Some  State  education 
departments: 

Set  up  advisory  committees  on  various 
aspects  of  education: 

Initiated  kindergarten  and  prekinder- 
garten  leadership  activities. 

Among  the  salutory  effects  of  the  title 
V  programs  has  been  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion the  need  for  better  organization  and 
administration  of  educational  programs 
activities.  For  example,  seven  of  12  States 
in  one  geographical  area  undertook — 
and  several  completed — comprehensive 
studies  of  statewide  educational  pro- 
grams for  which  they  were  responsible. 

Fifteen  major  special  projects  were 
funded  at  a  cost  of  $2,208,149  in  fiscal 
1966  under  section  505  of  title  V,  most 
of  them  designed  to  run  for  several  years. 
These  projects  employed  126  profes- 
sionals and  82  nonprofessionals.  Al- 
though 12  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion administered  these  projects.  48 
States  participated  in  one  or  more  of 
them.  All  15  projects  were  designed  and 
organized  to  improve  leadership  and 
services  of  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. 

STATE    COMPREHENSIVE    EDUCATIONAL    PLANNING 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  ways  the 
State  department  of  education  could 
spend  its  allotment  was  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of   a   program   of   comprehensive 
educational  planning 

The  States,  however,  felt  the  pressuie 
of  their  regulatory  functions,  the  need 
for  improvemeni  m  administrative  capa- 
bility, and  the  increased  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  them  by  new  Federal  edu- 
cation programs.  As  a  result,  the  over- 
burdened State  educational  agencies 
have  been  unable  to  mount  as  organized 
and  structured  programs  of  statewide 
educational  planning  as  they  deem  de^i:  - 
able.  To  overcome  these  difficulties.  H  R 
7819  creates  a  new  part  B  to  title  V  ear- 
marking funds  for  comprehensive  edu- 
cational planmng 

Systematic  educational  planning  must 
be  encouraged  if  State  departments  of 
education  are  to  utilize  effectively  all 
available  resources  and  to  strengthen 
and  improve  education  at  all  level.«  of 
government.  State  education  agencies 
should  be  responsible  on  a  statewide 
basis  for  the  conscious  selection  of  edu- 
cational goals,  the  analysis  of  these  goals 
from  the  standpoint  of  all  resources,  the 
establishment  of  priorities  amonp  go?.!s. 
the  development  of  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  the  goals,  and  the  evaluation 
of  the  entire  process  from  goals  to 
achievement.  The  bill  presently  under 
consideration  would  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  precisely  such  activities 

Title  V-B.  as  set  forth  in  H.R  7819. 
would  establish  in  State  education  agen- 
cies a  program  of  comprehensive  educa- 
tional planning  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  throughout  the 
State.  If  a  State  wishes  to  include  hii:;her 
education  in  its  program  of  long-range 
planning,  it  may  do  so  Either  the  State 
department  of  education  or  a  coordinate 
higher  education  planning  agency  may 
undertake  this  fimction 

Seventy- five  percent  of  the  fimds 
authorized  for  this  part  will  be  allotted 
among  the  States  accordinu  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula  40  percent  would  be 
allotted  equally  among  the  States,  and 
60  percent  would  be  allotted  on  the  basis 
of  the  States  population  The  remain- 
ing 25  percent  of  the  authorization 
would  be  reserved  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  special  project  grants 
and  contracts,  which  might  be  of  a 
miiltistate  or  regional  nature 

H.R.  7819  provides  for  a  total  authori- 
zation for  title  V  of  $65  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  $80  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  Of  this  sum.  70  percent  would  be 
spent  for  programs  designed  to  strength- 
en State  educational  agencies — the  pres- 
ent title  V — and  30  percent  would  be 
available  to  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  in  this 
Chamber  will  dispute  the  value  of  prior 
planning  in  assuring  the  wisest  possible 
use  of  funds  for  education  H  R  7319 
provides  the  vehicle  for  assuring  that  our 
States  are  able  to  plan,  by  making  Fed- 
eral assistance  available  to  them  for  such 
a  purpose.  I  urwe  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  title  V 

While  the  effects  of  title  V  support 
have  been  dramatic  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  task  ahead  is  still  great  We  have 
still  made  only  a  small  dent  in  the  total 
need  of  State  departments  of  education 


for  improved  leadership  and  operation 
Our  extension  of  this  title  through  fiscal 
year  1969  and  the  additional  money  and 
capacity  for  plamiing  being  proposed 
under  the  amendments  should  take  us 
quite  a  wa>s  t^iward  the  goal  of  having 
a  fully  effective  educational  leaderslup 
agency  in  each  of  our  50  States  This. 
in  turn,  will  assure  the  maintenance 
of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  cre- 
ative federalism 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  e.xpired. 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin  I  Mr    Steiger  !. 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  yielding  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  here  this  afternoon  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QuiEi 
and  by  others  who  have  been  supportms^ 
him  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr  Esch  ! , 
for  the  fine  statement  he  just  made  in 
the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  will  be  few  de- 
bates within  the  confines  of  this  Chamber 
that  have  more  significance  than  that 
being  waged  today  over  the  future  of 
education  in  this  country. 

The  die  we  cast  by  our  actions  will  di- 
rectly affect  the  direction  of  this  coun- 
try, perhaps  for  years  to  come.  Today  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
We  can  make  sii,'nificant  reformations  in 
the  language  and  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion if  we  have  the  willingness  to  do  so. 

The  act  pa.ssed  in  196,t  has  many  out- 
standing provisions.  Of  its  weak  spots, 
the  degree  of  Federal  Government  con- 
trol and  the  formula  for  allocating  finan- 
cial a.-,.sistance  arc  most  important 

Under  the  present  law.  the  States  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  for  their  educa- 
tion program  in  categorical  grants.  For 
the  States  this  means  applying  for  grants 
to  do  specific  jobs.  The  task  of  applying 
for  these  grants  is  complicated,  costly, 
and  time  consuming. 

Also  under  the  present  law,  the  for- 
mula for  deciding  how  much  a  State  may 
obtain  is  working  a  hardship  on  many, 
particularly  the  poorer  States.  Under  the 
formula  for  title  I  funds,  the  1960  census 
data  is  used  and  payment  to  the  States 
is  based  on  tne  actual  State  expenditure 
per  child  for  education.  Those  SUtes 
that  had  not  been  able  to  have  good  ed- 
ucation programs  when  the  present  law- 
was  adopted,  are  penalized  now.  They 
find  it  harder  and  harder  to  get  ahead 
of  the  formulas  limitations  created  by 
this  title  I  procedure. 

I  will  not  say  that  Federal  control  over 
education  is  inherently  evil.  I  will  say 
it  Is  not  efQcient  nor  infallible  I  believe 
you  will  at;ree  with  me  on  this  point 
There  is,  at  present,  a  dangerous  def,'ree 
Df  control  over  education  exercised  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
through  a  multitude  of  separate  regula- 
tions, applications,  justifications,  and 
accountings. 


Mr  Chairman,  a  proposal  is  before 
this  body  which  would  eliminate  the 
aeak  spots  in  the  present  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

These  proposals,  known  as  the  Quit 
amendment,  would  substitute  'block 
grants"  to  the  States  in  place  of  cate- 
gorical grants.  The  Quip  approach  would 
also  return  the  planning  of  financial  dis- 
tribution to  the  formula  used  under  the 
National  Defense  Fducation  Act.  This 
formula  was  used  for  9  years  and  vas 
never  criticized  by  the  States  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

Under  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
lionorable  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr,  QuiEl.  Arkansas  would  be  able  t« 
plan  and  administer  its  own  education 
program.  While  I  can  only  speak  for 
Arkansas,  I  am  fully  confident  that  the 
people  of  Arkansas  are  capable  of  plan- 
ning and  administering  a  program  of 
education  suitable  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  We  in  Arkansas  often  feel 
we  need  advice  and  we  seek  it  when  this 
occurs.  But,  we  would  prefer  to  be  able 
to  get  advice  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  not  commands  or  direc- 
tives. The  Federal  Government  would 
retain  authority  to  assure  fair  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  moneys  to  benefit  all 
schoolchildren  in  all  States  and  school 
districts. 

I  have  been  somewhat  distressed  by 
the  opinions  that  have  been  uttered 
about  thf  effects  the  Quie  amendment 
would  produce.  Some  people  have  sug- 
gested that  the  States  would  not  receive 
as  much  assistance  under  this  proposal 
as  under  the  current  law.  There  have 
also  been  views  that  indicated  private 
school  students  would  be  hurt  by  the 
enactment  of  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QviEl  has  assured  this  body  that  hi.= 
amendment  contains  a  specific  provision 
that  prohibits  any  State  from  receiving 
less  money  than  it  receives  under  the 
current  law  of  titles  I.  II.  III.  and  V. 

The  gentleman  has  also  assured  this 
body  that  private  school  students  would 
be  treated  the  same  under  his  amend- 
ment as  under  the  pre.scnt  law. 

If  we  adopt  the  proposals  being  offered 
by  our  colleague  from  Minnesota,  we  will 
also  solve  the  problems  created  by  the 
current  distribution  formula.  Under  the 
new  proposal,  we  would  return  to  the 
successful  National  Defense  Education 
Act  formula.  The  poorer  States  w  ill  then 
be  able  to  make  lieadway  toward  their 
goal  of  improving  education  quality  for 
their  students 

The  opinions  I  express  today  are  not 
solely  mine  I  have  been  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  Arkansas  Education  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Arch  Ford 

I  have  also  received  a  large  number 
of  letters  from  school  officials  through- 
out my  district  and  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. These  experts  in  the  field  of 
education  have  a:ssured  me  of  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  proposal  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Following  is  a  letter  from  Mr,  Arch 
Ford  on  May  2  of  this  year: 
Hon    John   Pavl  Hammerschmidt, 
House  of   Representatives. 
Wa-<hington.  D  C. 

Dt^R  Mr  Hammerschmidt:  I  know  that 
voii  are  aw? re  that  the  present  formula  In 
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the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  provides  a  payment  of  $129.64  for  each 
poor  child  counted  in  Mississippi.  $140.00 
for  each  child  counted  in  Arkansas,  and 
$393.14  for  each  child  counted  in  New  York. 
Such  inequity  in  the  distribution  of  federal 
funds  tor  education  almost  beggars  descrip- 
tion. 

The  formula  proposed  In  the  Quie  Amend- 
ment, beginning  in  the  1968-69  school  year, 
would  distribute  funds  on  the  same  formula 
bas.s  :is  has  been  used  for  several  years  In 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  wlilch 
considers  the  ability  of  each  State  to  sup- 
port education,  and  as  a  result  favors  poorer 
States.  The  Quie  formula  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  equitable  formula  yet  proposed  for 
use  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Any  federal 
legislation  giving  financial  assistance  to  edu- 
cation which  distributes  $393.14  for  eligible 
children  in  New  York,  $140.00  in  Arkansas, 
and  $12964  In  Mississippi,  Is  certainly  not 
worthy  of  continuing  on  a  permanent  or 
semipermanent  basis. 
Sincerely  yours. 

( Signed »     Arch  Ford 
A.  W.  Ford. 

On  May  17.  the  Arkansas  State  Board 
of  Education  adopted  the  following  posi- 
tion on  the  Quie  amendment  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  Quie  Amendment  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  The  Board  believes  that  the  primary 
leadership  function  should  rest  with  the 
states  and   In   the  local  school  districts. 

The  Board  has  considered  the  Quie  Amend- 
ment In  light  of  principles  Involved,  and 
with  no  thought  in  mind  of  entering  Into  a 
partisan  contest.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  that  education  is  not  a  partisan  mat- 
ter, but  is  a  fundamental  service  in  which 
all   citizens  have  a   legitimate  Interest. 

The  Board  believes  that  federal  legislation 
should  define  purposes  and  establish  floors 
and  ceilings  on  expenditures  in  the  various 
categories.  Implementing  decisions  In  com- 
pliance with  federal  law,  and  In  keeping  with 
approvable  state  plans  submitted  by  state 
boards  of  education,  should  be  a  function  of 
the  states  and  any  other  arrangement  does 
violence  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
suite  .and  local  responsibility  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  that  we  all 
remember  there  is  nothing  sacred  about 
the  ciurent  law  on  education.  It  has 
many  good  points,  but  it  cotild  be  im- 
proved. I  hope  an  openminded  consider- 
ation of  this  possible  alternation  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  interesting  things 
that  has  been  developed  during  the 
course  of  this  argtmrient  has  been  the 
question  of  the  present  operation  of 
ESEA  as  compared  to  what  might  be 
expected  under  a  State  plan  of  opera- 
tion with  the  Quie  amendment.  I  wish 
to  quote  at  this  time  from  an  attorney 
general's  opinion  by  the  Honorable 
Bronson  C.  La  Follette.  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  dated  July  19,  1966,  in  which 
he  says : 

Attorneys  General  In  New  York,  Kentucky, 
and  Nevada  have  concluded  that  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  SUte  under  title  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  can  retain  their  character  as 
Federal  funds  and  not  become  subject  to 
State  constitutional  restrictions. 

In  each  case  the  opinion  was  predicated 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Federal  funds 


could  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  State 
funds  and  at  no  time  commingled  with 
moneys  of  the  State  or  of  a  local  subdivi- 
sion. 

The  constitution  and  statutory  provisions 
upon  which  these  conclusions  were  based, 
however,  were  dllTerent  from  those  In  Wis- 
consin. Our  conclusion  must  be  cased  upon 
Wisconsin  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  insert  this 
whole  opinion,  so  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  can  see  that  in  Wisconsin, 
where  there  can  be  no  commingling,  by 
virtue  of  the  attorney  general's  opinion, 
the  whole  question  of  whether  parochial 
or  private  schools  can  participate  to  the 
fullest  extent  is  answered  "no"  imder  the 
present  operation  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondai-y  Education  Act.  In  that  regard. 
the  Quie  amendment  would  be  superior 
because  of  its  provision  of  no  comming- 
ling, so  that  private  and  parochial 
schools  would  have  a  greater  opportunity 
to  participate. 

I  put  into  the  Record  last  Thursday  a 
discussion  of  the  inequitable  formula  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  as  it  relates  to  Wisconsin.  We 
foimd  that  in  Wisconsin  imder  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
amendments  in  this  bill  we  would  get 
$26.5  million,  and  under  the  Quie  amend- 
ment we  would  get  $35.6  million,  assum- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $1.58  billion  as 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Such  in  formula  inequities  are  an- 
other reason  for  reconsidering  the  hasty 
action  in  extending  into  1969  the  formu- 
las passed  for  fiscal  year  1968  as  sug- 
gested by  the  committee. 

I  put  into  the  Record  last  Wednesday  a 
letter  in  support  of  the  Quie  amendment 
by  our  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  I  am  going  to  insert  in 
the  Record  today  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R.  Ford  from  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Warren  P. 
Knowles,  in  favor  of  adopting  the  Qtiie 
amendment. 

I  also  vrtsh  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  passed  unanl- 
motisly  by  the  Advisory  Coimcil  of  School 
Administrators  of  Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Service  Agency  No.  10,  represent- 
ing 35,817  public  school  children  in  Wis- 
consin, as  part  of  20  different  school  dis- 
tricts, and  I  am  going  to  quote  this  reso- 
lution : 

■Whereas  the  present  method  of  distrib- 
uting Federal  aid  on  a  categorical  basis  is 
very  cumbersome  and  Inefficient, 

Whereas  the  Impact  on  children  is  verj' 
negligible  compared  to  the  amount  of  money 
being  expended. 

Whereas  the  present  system  of  Federal  aids 
to  schools  does  not  allow  for  local  control  and 
Initiative  and  causes  many  problems  at  the 
local  level. 

Whereas  shared  taxes  and  general  aids  dis- 
tributed on  a  formula  basis  through  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  have 
been  most  effectual  In  promoting  public 
education: 

Therefore  we  hereby  advise  our  constitu- 
tional representatives  to  work  for  a  change 
In  the  present  system  of  Federal  aid  to  pub- 
lic schools. 

It  is  in  response  to  that  kind  of  request 
on  behalf  of  the  schoolchildren  and  the 
administrators,  not  only  of  Wisconsin 
but  across  the  country,  that  I  support  the 
Quie  amendment. 


When  all  is  said  and  done  and  we  get 
all  of  the  misinformation  about  the 
church-state  issue  out  of  the  way,  the 
basic  question  comes  down  to  where  we 
wish  to  have  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary educational  responsibility  lie.  Shall 
it  rest  with  local  and  State  school  offi- 
cials or  with  the  Office  of  Education?  I 
for  one  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon when  she  says  there  are  different 
needs  in  different  areas.  I  believe  that 
local  and  State  school  officials  are  far 
better  equipped  to  know  their  own  needs 
and  best  judge  of  their  own  priorities. 

Lastly,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  remarks  by  Dr.  James 
B.  Conant,  a  renowTied  and  distinguished 
educator,  who  said  in  his  latest  book, 
"The  Comprehensive  High  School:  A 
Second  Report  to  Interested  Citizens": 

I  believe  that  a  method  must  be  found 
for  apportioning  to  each  of  the  separate 
States  a  share  of  funds  raised  by  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  to  be  spent  for  education 
as  each  State  sees  fit. 

I  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  material  to  which 
I  referred  above  is  included  herewith: 
The  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  May  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Jerry;  In  response  to  your  telegram 
of  May  2,  I  wired  you  that  I  supported  the 
Quie  Amendment. 

While  Federal  assistance  for  educational 
purposes  has  been  most  helpful  dtiring  a 
period  when  the  demands  for  increased  ex- 
penditures have  been  unprecedented,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  now  come  to  restore 
the  management  and  allocation  of  funds  for 
this  purpose  to  the  states.  Categorical  aids 
tend  to  establish  priorities;  they  require 
time-consuming  preparation  of  sj>eciflc  pro- 
posals; they  may  not  be  geared  to  the  state's 
greatest  needs,  and  they  have  the  effect  of 
placing  the  management  of  the  state's  edu- 
cational program  In  Washington,  DC. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  have  always  ac- 
cepted their  responsibilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  yovith  as  a  state  function. 

The  major  purposes  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation can  best  be  achieved  by  setting  up  a 
system  of  block  grants  which  will  be  admin- 
istered through  appropriite  agencies  within 
the  state  For  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
Quie  Amendment  and  hope  that  It  will  prove 
to  be  a  first  step  toward  tax  sharing.  Any 
Federal  funds  that  Wisconsin  may  receive 
under  the  block  grant  proposal  will  be  tised 
to  strengthen  those  parts  of  our  educational 
program  that  are  In  greatest  need  and  will 
not  be  used  simply  as  a  device  to  shift  state 
responsibility  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  trust  that  you  will  keep  us  Informed  of 
thp  bill's  progress  and  that  It  may  be  enacted 
into   law  during  this  session. 
Yotirs  truly. 

W.^RREN   P.   KNOWUES, 

Governor. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Oftice  of  Attorney  Genebai., 

Madison,  July  19, 1966. 
Mr.  William  C.  Kahl, 
State  Superintendent. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Madison.  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Kahl:  You  have  asked  my  opin- 
ion regarding  the  state's  participation  in  the 
federal  aid  to  education  program  established 
by  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  More  specifically  you 
ask  whether  payments  to  a  school  district  by 
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the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
from  funds  in  the  state  treaaury  received 
from  the  federal  government  under  Title  I 
of  the  Feder.il  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  A.-:  of  1965.  violate  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 18  of  '.ne  Wl.sconsln  Constitution  If  the 
money  is  used  in  part  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
public  school  teacher  who  is  sent  into  a  pa- 
rochial school  to  teach. 

Article  I.  Section  18  of  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
stitution provides  in  part  ■  •  •  •  nor  shall 
any  money  oe  drawn  from  the  treasury  for 
the  benefit  of  religious  s<-)cletles  or  religious 
or  theological  seminaries." 

No  rtate  has  a  more  comprehenalve  constl- 
tuttonal  ban  against  aid  to  religious  lastltu- 
tlons  In  State  ei  '■el  Reynolds  v  Nusbaum 
(19«2i,  17  Wis  (2di  148  165  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  said 

•••  •  •  In  State  ex  ret.  Wei^s.  supra,  this 
court  stated  i  p   207)  : 

'  Wisconsin  as  one  of  the  later  states  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  having  before  It  the 
experience  of  others  and  probably  In  view 
of  Its  heterogeneous  population.  .  has.  In 
her  organic  law  probably  furnished  a  more- 
complete  bar  to  any  preference  for.  or  dis- 
crimination against,  any  religious  sect  or- 
ganization or  society  than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union  ' 

Thus,  we  deem  that  the  First  amendment 
provision  which  prohibits  laws  'respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion.'  lends  Itself  to 
more  flexibility  of  interpretation  than  the 
provision  contained  In  the  last  clause  of  sec 
18.  art   I  of  the  Wisconsin  constitution  *  *  •' 

Religious  societies  and  theological  semi- 
naries Include  parochial  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  State  ex  ^el  WVli.i  '•  Di.sfricf 
Board  (1890i.  76  Wis  177.  215  The  next 
question  is  whether  paying  the  salary  of  a 
public  school  teacher  who  is  sent  Into  a 
parochial  school  to  teach  Is  a  benefit"  to  the 
parochial  schixil  wUhln  the  meaning  of  that 
term  as  used  In  Article  I  Section  18  The 
meaning  of  benefit  m  this  context  was 
discussed  at  length  in  State  ex  rel.  Reynolds 
V.  Susbaum  lupra  The  statute  Involved  In 
that  case  was  framed  as  Is  this  one.  to 
evince  a  legislative  intention  to  benefit  the 
parochial  school  pupils  rather  than  the  paro- 
chial school  In  discussing  this  issue  the 
court  said  at  pages  lQO-191: 

"The  legislature  in  enacting  ch  648.  en- 
titled It.  'An  Act  to  amend  40  53^1  and 
40  56(3)  of  the  statutes,  relating  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  all  school  pupils  In  the 
states."  The  attorney  general  argues  that  this 
act  Is  sustainable  on  the  ba.sls  that  the  trans- 
portation of  parochial  school  pupils  would 
promote  their  health  and  welfare  It  could 
also  t>e  argued  with  equal  plausibility  that  a 
direct  grant  in  aid  of  public  funds  to  paro- 
chial schools  promotes  the  general  welfare  of 
the  pupils  of  such  .schools  because  It  aids  In 
their  education  In  passing  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislation  as  to  whether  It  vio- 
lates the  particular  prohibition  of  sec  18, 
art.  I.  Wisconsin  constitution,  courts  are  not 
foreclosed  by  a  legislative  declaration  that 
the  act  Is  In  furtherance  of  some  facet  of  the 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare  valid  m  It- 
self. If  the  effect  of  the  questioned  act  would 
In  fact  violate  such  prohibition  had  there 
been  no  legislative  declaration  of  Its  purpose 
included  in  the  title  or  body  of  the  act    •  •  •' 

Paying  the  salary  of  a  teacher  who  teaches 
la  a  parochial  school  Is  a  benefit  to  that 
school  That  It  also  benefits  the  children  at- 
tending the  s<'hool  does  not  mean  that  the 
payment  escapes  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion. The  benefit  cunferred  by  paying  a  teach- 
er's salary  to  teach  in  a  parixrhlal  schrxil  is 
not  one  of  that  class  of  benefits,  such  as  po- 
lice and  fire  protection  which  is  permissible 
under  the  Wisconsin  Constitution  It  is  a 
benefit  indistinguishable  In  principle  from 
furnishing  bus  tr;»nsportatl'>n  which  was  held 
unconstitutional  in  Srate  ex  rel  Reyriolds  v 
Nusbaum    tup'a 

The   payment   described   In    your   letter  is 


•  for  the  benefit  of  religious  societies,  or  re- 
ligious or  theological  seminaries  "  The  re- 
maining question  under  Article  I.  Section  18 
of  the  Wisconsin  Constitution  is  whether  the 
payment  Is  also  money  drawn  from  the 
treasury"  If  so  it  Is  unconstitutional 

Attorneys  General  In  New  York.  Kentucky 
and  Nevada  have  concluded  that  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  state  under  Title  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  can  retain  their  character  as 
federai  funds  and  not  become  subject  to 
state  constitutional  restrictions. 

In  each  case  the  opinion  was  predicated 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  federal  funds 
could  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  state 
fundi  and  at  no  time  commingled  with 
moneys  of  the  state  or  of  a  local  subdivision 

The  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 
upon  which  these  conclusions  were  based, 
however,  were  different  from  those  In  Wis- 
consin. Our  conclusion  must  be  based  upon 
Wisconsin  law. 

Wisconsin  has  specific  statutory  provisions 
regarding  the  way  In  which  federal  funds 
.ire  received  and  handled  by  the  state  See 
sees.  16  54.  20  550  i  68 1 .  20  650  and  20  951  ( 1 ) . 
Wise  Stats.,  which  are  controlling  here  The 
pertinent  portions  of  those  statutes  read  as 
follows 

"20  650  Public  Instruction  department 
There  Is  .ipproprlated  to  the  state  depart- 
ment of  public  Instruction  for  the  following 
programs 

"(1)  Educational  and  *r.xiLiART  services 
TO  LOCAL  SCHOOLS,  I  a)  General  program  op- 
eratiom.  The  amounts  In  the  schedule  for 
educational  and  auxiliary  services  to  local 
schools,  including  the  matching  of  federal 
funds   available   under  the   national  defense 

education  act. 

••  •   •   ■ 

"imi  Federal  aidn  All  federal  moneys  re- 
ceived as  authorized  by  the  governor  under 
s  16  54  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  the  pro- 
gram ■' 

•  •  •  •  • 

■'16  54  Acceptance  of  federal  funds  il» 
Whenever  the  United  States  government 
shall  make  available  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion, the  promotion  of  health,  the  relief  of 
indigency,  the  promotion  of  agriculture  or 
for  any  other  purpose  other  than  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  tribal  or  any  Individual 
funds  of  Wisconsin  Indians  the  governor  on 
behalf  of  the  state  Is  authorized  to  accept  the 
funds  so  made  available  In  exercising  the 
authority  herein  conferred,  the  governor  may 
stipulate  as  a  condition  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  act  of  congress  by  this  state  such  con- 
ditions as  In  his  discretion  may  be  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  state 
of  Wlaconaln. 

"(2)  Whenever  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  through  an 
act  of  congress  and  acceptance  thereof  as 
provided  In  sub.  (li.  the  governor  shall  des- 
ignate the  state  board,  commission  or  de- 
partment to  administer  any  of  such  funds, 
and  the  board,  commission  or  department  so 
designated  by  the  governor  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  administer  such  fund 
f  jr  the  purpose  designated  by  the  act  of 
congress  making  an  appropriation  of  such 
f;inds.  or  by  the  department  of  the  United 
States  government  making  such  funds  avail- 
able  to   the  state  of   Wisconsin  " 

«  •  •  «  • 

'20  550  1681  FxDEKAL  rtTNDS  Any  and  all 
funds  which  may  be  paid  to  this  state  under 
the  authority  of  5  16  54.  shall,  upon  receipt, 
be  patd  info  the  state  treasury,  and  the  sajne 
shall  be  and  are  appropriated  to  the  state 
board  commission  or  department  designated 
by  the  governor  to  administer  the  same 
Expenditures  of  such  funds  shall  be  made 
tn  the  sarne  manner  and  subject  to  the  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  payments 
made  by  the  state  treasury,  and  further  such 
expenditures  shall  be  made  In  accord  with 
federal  rules  and  regulations,  //  funds  made 


available  be  retained  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  then  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  this  state  designated  to  administer 
same  shall  be  goierned  by  the  act  of  congress 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  federal 
government  '    (Italic  added). 

•  •  •  •  • 

"20  951  Receipts  and  deposits  of  money; 
procedure:  penalties,  1 1  1  Unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  all  moneys  collected  or 
received  by  each  and  every  officer,  board, 
commission,  society,  or  association  for  or  In 
behalf  of  the  state,  or  which  Is  required  by 
law  to  be  turned  Into  the  state  treasury, 
shall  be  deposited  In  or  transmitted  to  the 
state  treasury  at  least  once  a  week  and  also 
whenever  required  by  the  governor,  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  In  such  lorm 
as  the  treasurer  may  prescribe  showing  the 
amount  of  such  collection,  and  from  whom 
and  for  what  purpose  or  on  what  account  the 
same  was  received.  Alt  moneys;  paid  into  the 
treasury  shall  he  credited  to  the  genera'  fund 
unless  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law" 
(Italics  added  I 

Under  this  statutory'  scheme,  federal 
money  received  under  Title  I  of  the  Federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  accepted  by  the  Governor  under  the 
authorization  of  sec.  16  54.  Wis.  Stats,  and 
must  be  paid  Into  the  state  treasury  upon 
receipt  pursuant  to  sec,  20,550  (681  Wis. 
Stats.  Under  sec,  20.951  (1),  Wis.  Stats.. 
"|B|11  moneys  paid  Into  the  treasury  shall 
be  credited  to  the  general  fund  unless  other- 
wise specifically  provided  by  law"  The  Title 
I  funds  must,  therefore,  be  paid  Into  the 
general  fund 

Once  federal  funds  are  paid  Into  the  gen- 
eral fund  they  become  state  funds  and  lu'e 
subject  to  all  of  the  restrictions  impi^sed 
upon  the  use  of  state  funds  Democrat  Print- 
ing Co.  V.  Zimmerman  il944),  245  Wis  406. 
414  Such  funds  are.  therefore  subject  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  .Article  I.  Section  18 
of  the  Wisconsin  Constitution  and  may  not 
be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  parochial 
schools.  Since  the  payment  of  funds  for  the 
saltwry  of  a  teacher  who  teaches  in  a  parochial 
school  Is  a  benefit  to  that  ."ichool  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  I.  Section  18  I  must  con- 
clude that  such  payment  would  violate  the 
Wisconsin  Con.stltutlon. 

This  conclusion  is  also  required  by  the 
language  of  sec  20  550  (681.  Wis.  Stats,  pre- 
scribing the  method  of  handling  federal 
funds  received  under  sec  16  54.  Wis  Stats 
This  section  provides  that  expenditures  of 
federal  funds  m  the  state  treasury  "shall 
be  made  In  the  same  manner  and  subject 
to  *he  laws  rules  and  regulations  governing 
payments  made  by  the  state  treasury,  and 
further  such  expenditures  shall  be  made  in 
accord  with  federal  rules  and  regulations  " 
The  statute  then  provides  that  "(Mf  funds 
are]  retained  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  then  (their  admlnlstra'!on| 
shall  be  governed  by  the  act  of  congres-s  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment "  The  intent  of  the  leglslatvire  Is 
plain  If  the  federal  funds  are  put  Into  the 
treasury  they  are  to  be  treated  like  state 
funds  If  the  state  rules  are  to  be  avoided 
the  money  must  be  kept  out  of  the  treasury 

The  legislature  has  clearly  stated  that 
"unless  otherwise  specifically  provided  by 
law  "  all  federal  funds  received  by  the  state 
are  to  be  expended  svibject  to  Umlt^itions 
imposed  by  state  law  If  this  policy  Is  to  be 
changed  and  federal  funds  are  to  be  used 
In  Wisconsin  fur  purposes  which  would  vio- 
late the  Wisconsin  Constitution  the  legisla- 
ture must  make  that  decision 

This  opinion  does  not  mean  that  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  Is  unable  to  participate 
in  the  federal  aid  to  education  pr<>j;ram 
established  by  Title  1  of  the  Federal  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Quite  the  contrary  The  State  of  Wis- 
consin can  participate  fully  and.  I  under- 
stand, your  department  Is  now  implementing 
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the  program.  This  opinion  concludes  only 
that  teachers  paid  from  funds  from  the  state 
treasury  may  not  teach  In  parochial  schools. 
Such  use  of  teachers  Is  not  required  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  federal  program  The  {>ertl- 
nent  provisions  of  the  Federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vide as  follows  (Public  L^w  89-10.  Section 
205)  : 

"I a)  A  local  educational  agency  may  re- 
ceive a  basic  grant  or  a  special  Incentive 
grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  only 
upon  application  therefor  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  educational  agency,  upon 
its  determination  (consistent  with  such  basic 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  estab- 
lish I— 

"(1)  that  payments  under  this  title  will  be 
\ised  for  programs  and  projects  i  including 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  where 
necessary  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties) (A)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  In  school  attendance  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families  and  (B)  which  are  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to  give 
rea.sonable  promise  of  substantial  progress 
loward  meeting  those  needs.  •  •  • 

"(2 1  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  has  made  provision  for  Including 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments (such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment)  In  which  such  chil- 
dren can  participate;  " 

The  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Include  the 
following: 

"§  116.19  Participation  by  children  en- 
rolled In  private  schools. 

"ift )  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  educationally  deprived  children 
m  the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  the  local  educational 
agency  must  make  provision  for  including 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments (such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment)  In  which  such  chil- 
dren can  participate.  •  •  • 

■  lb)  The  application  for  each  project  must 
show  the  degree  and  manner  of  expected 
participation  by  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  private  schools  In  the  pro- 
gram of  the  local  educational  agency  under 
TlUe  II  of  the  Act.  Opportunity  for  participa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  geographical  area,  must 
be  substantially  comparable  to  that  with 
respect  to  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 
and  the  provision  for  such  participation  shall 
be  designed  to  be  applied.  Insofar  as  Is  prac- 
ticable, to  children  enrolled  In  private  schools 
who  reside  In  the  areas  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram  •  •  • 

"(ci  Any  project  to  be  carried  out  in  pub- 
lic facilities  and  Involving  joint  participation 
by  childien  enrolled  in  private  schools  and 
children  enrolled  in  public  schools  shall  in- 
clude such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to 
avoid  classes  which  are  separated  by  school 
enrollment  or  religious  affiliation  of  the 
children. 

"id)  Public  school  personnel  may  be  made 
available  to  other  than  public  school  facil- 
ities only  to  pro\lde  specialized  services 
which  the  local  educational  agency  deter- 
mines are  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  and  only  where  such  specialized 
services  are  not  normally  provided  by  the 
non-public  school.  •   •   •"  (Italic  added). 

These  provisions  require  that  a  proposal 
for  federal  funds  Include  plans  for  assistance 
to  pupUt  in  private  schools  substantially 
comparable     to     that    given    public    school 


pupils.  They  do  not.  however,  require  that 
the  assistance  be  given  by  sending  public 
school  teachers  to  teach  in  private  schools. 
The  requirements  in  this  respect  may  be  ful- 
filled in  other  ways  such  as  providing  dual 
enrollment  or  shared  time  classes  in  the 
public  schools.  While  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  has  not  decided  the  precise  question 
whether  such  classes  in  the  public  schools 
are  constitutionally  permissible,  there  is  a 
strong  suggestion  In  State  ex  rel.  Reynolds  v. 
Nusbaum,  supra,  pp.  159-160,  that  such  pro- 
grams are  constitutional: 

"We  have  also  given  consideration  to 
whether  the  benefits,  conferred  by  ch.  648 
upon  parochial  schools,  differ  in  kind  from 
the  situation  where  par(5Chial  sch(xil  pupils 
are  permitted  to  attend  certnln  specialized 
courses  in  the  public  schools.  For  example. 
it  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
pupils  of  certain  parochial  sch(X)ls  attend 
manual-training  and  domestic-science 
classes  In  the  public  schools.  These  parochial 
schools  benefit  in  that  they  are  saved  the 
expense  of  providing  the  specialized  equip- 
ment required  for  such  courses,  and  of  se- 
curing teachers  trained  to  teach  the  same. 
However,  let  us  assume  but  not  decide  that 
permitting  children,  who  satisfy  the  age  and 
residence  requirements,  to  secure  part  of 
their  education  in  the  public  schools,  even 
though  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  in 
attendance  at  parochial  schools,  does  not 
violate  sec.  18,  art.  I,  Wisconsin  constitution. 
On  this  hypothesis  it  might  be  argued  that 
permitting  parochial  school  children  to  take 
advantage  of  transportation  by  public  school 
bus,  is  a  use  of  public  school  facilities  equiv- 
alent to  attendance  at  manual-training  and 
domestic-science  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  However,  the  essential  difference, 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint,  is  that 
riding  school  buses  is  not  an  educational  ob- 
jective of  the  state  in  Itself,  but  merely  an 
Instrumentality  to  bring  the  pupils  to  the 
public  schools  where  they  will  secure  a  pub- 
lic education.  Under  ch.  648.  parochial  school 
children  are  not  to  be  transported  to  the 
public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
any  public  instruction;  rather,  such  trans- 
portation is  merely  a  convenience  to  assist 
them  in  attending  a  parochial  school." 
(ItaUcs  added). 

Shared  time  differs  from  the  plan  to  send 
public  teachers  Into  parochial  schools  in  the 
constitutionally  significant  respect  described 
In  the  last  sentence  of  the  above  quotation. 
Shared  time,  properly  conducted,  is  a  means 
of  providing  public  instruction  to  parochial 
pupils  and  not  a  "convenience  to  assist  them 
In  attending  a  parochial  school."  In  my  opin- 
ion, shared  time  arrangements  which  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  can  be  carried  out  ■without  violating 
the  Wisconsin  Constitution,  Other  permis- 
sible programs  Involving  such  things  as  edu- 
cational radio  and  television,  and  mobile  edu- 
cational services  and  equipment  can  probably 
also  be  devised.  In  expressing  this  opinion  I 
am  aware  of  63  OAG  187  in  which  the  shared 
time  Issue  was  discussed  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  question  must  be  resolved  by  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court.  I  believe,  however, 
that  under  these  clrctunstances,  where  par- 
ticipation in  this  vital  federal  program  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  state's  ability  to  plan  edu- 
cational programs  In  the  nature  of  shared 
time,  you  are  entitled  to  my  best  Judgment 
on  the  constitutional  Issue.  I  believe  that 
such  programs  can  be  conducted  within  con- 
stitutional limitations  and  I  am  prepared  to 
assist  you  In  working  out  such  programs. 

I  conclude  that  under  the  present  statutes 
federal  funds  received  under  Title  I  of  the 
Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966  must  be  paid  Into  the  general 
fund.  In  the  general  fund  these  funds  are 
subject  to  limitations  Imposed  by  Article  I, 
Section  18  of  the  Wisconsin  Constitution  and 
cannot  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  teacher 


who  teaches  in  a  parochial  school.  Your  de- 
partment can,  however,  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  the  federal  program  by  providing  for 
participation  by  private  school  pupils  as  de- 
scribed above. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bronson  C.  La  Follette, 

Attorney  General 
Caption. — Federal  funds  received  by  the 
state  under  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  must  be 
paid  into  the  general  fund  pursuant  to  sees. 
16.54,  20.550  (68) ,  20.650  and  20.951  ( 1 ) .  Wis. 
Stats.,  and  in  the  general  fund  are  subject 
to  Article  I,  Section  18  of  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
stitution. Such  funds  may  not  be  used  to  pay 
salaries  of  public  school  teachers  who  are 
sent  Into  parochial  schools  to  teach  but  may 
be  used  for  properly  conducted  shared  time 
and  other  joint  education  programs. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DellenbackI. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 
and  to  annoimce  my  support  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
begin  by  commending  not  just  one  side 
in  this  debate.  I  begin  by  commending 
many  of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  the  attitude  I  have  seen 
exhibited  as  we  have  gone  through  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  in  the  committee. 

We  may  differ  on  points.  I  may  differ 
with  my  very  able  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  on  point  1  or 
point  2.  But  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
fact — and  I  believe  it  is  a  fact — that 
among  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  we  start  from  the  premise  that 
what  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  improve 
education  in  the  United  SUtes. 

I  do  not  believe  the  question  today  is 
a  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  favor  it. 
I  believe  it  has  become  necessary.  In  the 
future  it  will  need  to  be  increased  still 
further. 

The  key  questions  today  are  not 
whether— but  how  much  Federal  aid? 
For  what  purpose?  What  will  be  the  con- 
trols? 

The  bill.  H.R.  7819.  proposes  some 
highly  desirable  improvements  in  the 
law.  We  can  talk  about  aid  to  Indian 
children,  about  bringing  salaries  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  into  line  with  other  pro- 
grams, and  a  series  of  other  things. 

But  there  still  exist  in  the  law  some 
imperfections,  and  there  still  exist  in  the 
proposed  bill  before  us  today  some  im- 
perfections and  some  areas  we  need  to 
improve  still  further. 

Some  of  those  imperfections  are  going 
to  be  sought  to  be  reached  tomorrow  as 
amendments  are  proposed  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment.  As  Indi- 
cated, other  amendments  will  be  offered. 
I  believe  there  will  be  other  imperfec- 
tions in  this  law  that  will  not  be  reached 
until  years  have  gone  by  beyond  the  year 
in  which  we  live  today. 
With  all  of  the  good  features  of  the 
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present  law  and  with  all  of  the  improving 
amendments  involved  here,  there  re- 
mains a  basic  miperfectlon  in  this  bill 
and  in  the  law  as  It  exists  at  the  present 
time,  which  is  the  emphasis  on  control 
in  the  Office  of  Education  as  opposed  to 
the  emphasis  on  control  within  the 
States. 

The  argument  has  been  made  in  the 
committee  that  the  history  of  State  in- 
action proves  the  need  for  deep  Federal 
involvement  and  control  I  believe  tho.se 
who  make  this  argument  fail  to  take  into 
consideratinn  that  two  ?reat  changes 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years. 

One  is  the  massive  infusion  of  Federal 
moneys  into  the  picture,  which  was  not 
true  in  years  eone  by 

Second.  I  believe  there  have  been  in- 
novations brought  forth  under  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  in  existence  in  past 
years  that  have  chanLied  the  picture 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  year 
1950.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  year 
1960.  We  are  talking  about  the  year  1967 
and  the  years  that  will  follow  hereafter 

With  these  trails  blazed  and  with  the 
Innovation  of  the  grant  of  Federal 
moneys.  I  believe  we  are  in  a  position 
that  we  ought  not  to  freeze  into  the 
law  the  involvement  in  such  great  depth 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Education.  It  is  time,  while  there  still 
Is  lime,  to  return  to  our  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  of  Oregon  and  of  Michigan 
and  of  New  York  and  of  California  con- 
trol over  the  programs  that  they  know 
particularly  well 

I  feel  that  our  local  school  districts 
in  my  State  of  Oregon  can  and  will  work 
closely  and  effectively  with  our  State  de- 
partment of  education,  and  they  will 
produce  a  State  plan  for  the  utilization 
of  funds  which  are  going  to  be  appro- 
priated under  the  authorization  in  H  R 
7819.  which  will  do  a  superior  lob  of 
reflecting  the  priorities  of  need  in  my 
State. 

Surely  the  same  is  already  true  in  most 
of  our  States,  and  surely  it  can  be  brought 
to  be  true  in  the  remaining  States  if  and 
when  some  of  these  amendments — such 
as  the  Quie  amendment,  such  as  the 
Green  amendment,  such  as  some  of  the 
other  amendments — are  made  a  part  of 
our  law 

I  believe  we  should  not  delude  our- 
selves as  to  what  the  ba-;ic  '.ssue  here  in- 
volved is  The  fundamental,  basic  issue 
Is  not  some  of  the  .smoke  that  has  been 
raised  in  recent  days 

The  fundamental  and  ba.slc  i.ssue  is 
what  will  be  the  respective  positions  of 
the  local  .school  districts,  of  the  State  de- 
partments of  education,  and  of  the  na- 
tional Department  of  Education  I  intend 
to  vote  in  favor  of  control  by  local  and 
State  people  and  instrumentalities 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    'Mr    Carey  1 

Mr.  CARETV  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R  7819.  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1967.  and  invite  your  attention  at  this 
time  to  those  elements  that  will  brighten 
the  paths  of  'earr'.-r;  for  the  handi- 
capped, sections  151  through  160  of  this 
bill. 

The  .slow  pace  in  meetir\s  at  even  mini- 
mum levels  the  educational  needs  of  our 


handicapped  children  torments  me.  Mr 
Chairman,  as  it  does  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  this  House  Handicapped  chil- 
dren— especially  the  little  ones — do  not 
yet  realize  the  trouble  they  are  In.  nor 
can  they  comprehend  the  hard,  hopeless 
times  that  lie  ahead  if  ignorance  palls 
their  future.  The  clock  runs  slow  for  the 
handicapped  child.  With  every  passing 
day  that  his  intellectual  development 
lags,  so  also  do  his  chances  for  a  satis- 
fying and  productive  youth  and  adult- 
hood. Too  little,  too  late  has  been  his  lot 
for  too.  too  long. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  HJt. 
7819  offer  positive  continuity  to  the  fine 
beginning  the  89th  Congress  scored  to- 
ward bettcrins  the  educational  outlook 
for  the  handicapped  child. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
just  about  a  year  a.go.  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  was 
appointed  I  had  the  honor  of  sei-ving  as 
u.>  chainnan. 

Before  this  subcommittee  came  a  pa- 
rade of  witnesses — parents  and  teachers 
with  vexm.g  headaches  and  heartaches 
from  vainly  seeking  help  that  was  not 
available.  Then  there  were  the  more  ex- 
perienced educators  who  know  the  poten- 
tial strength  of  education  against  the 
defeating  blow  of  chronic  handicap.  This 
array  of  witnesses — through  more  than  a 
thousand  pages  of  testimony — drove 
home  this  hard  fact:  The  handicapped 
constitute  a  minority — a  group  unique  in 
•he  dismal  reality  that  every  single  mem- 
ber lacks  something  of  what  it  takes  to 
be  heard  most  effectively  on  matters  con- 
cerning his  best  interests. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  very  start 
that  we  lack  a  national  policy  with  re- 
,=pect  to  the  educational  improvement  of 
our  handicapped  children;  also  missing 
were  significant  data  on  the  true  dimen- 
sions and  intensity  of  the  problems 
gulfing  these  youngsters  as  they  mature 
in  terms  of  the  calendar 

President  John.son  responded  by  direct- 
ine  John  Gardner,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  create 
a  Task  Force  on  Handicapped  Children 
and  Child  Development  within  his  De- 
partment. Our  Chief  Executive  took  this 
action  on  Independence  Day  of  last  year. 
Here  is  part  of  the  President  s  statement 
on  the  task  force: 

There  has  been  very  little  attempt  to  detect 
and  correct  prnbtems  that  might  cause 
children  to  fall  in  later  life.  If  the  resources 
of  the  school  and  the  community  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  these  problems  before 
they  are  damaging,  the  children  and  the 
Nation  will  be  greatly  benefited.  We  must 
exp.i,nd  our  national  resources  to  help  the 
handicapped  and  to  prevent  failure  amung 
our  children 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  its 
Chairman,  LLsle  C.  Carter.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  for  Individual  and  Family 
Services,  the  IC-member  task  force  has 
probed  broadly,  deeply,  and  painstakingly 
into  the  nature  and  scope  of  handi- 
capping problems  of  children  across  the 
Nation 

The  task  force  reported  that  handi- 
capping conditions  among  the  children 
and  youth  of  our  country  rank  as  a 
major  national  health,  social,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  problem.  An  esti- 


mated 50  million  of  our  citi/enry  have 
physical,  intellectual,  or  emotional 
handicaps  that  limit  their  ability  to 
carry  on  major  life  functic  s.  Of  this 
number.  13.5  million  are  cnildren  and 
youth. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  task  force 
and  the  subcommittee  have  forged  the 
makings  of  a  firm  national  policy — a 
policy  that  favors  excellence  in  special 
education  for  the  handicapped  as  a 
.sound  Federal  Investment.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force  and  the 
.subcommittee  con.stitute  the  backbone  of 
the  new  title  VI  on  education  of  handi- 
capped children  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  which 
was  enacted  into  law  last  October,  and 
provide  the  basis  for  the  proposals  we 
consider  here  today. 

The  new  title  VI  provided  grants  to 
States  to  support  programs  and  projects 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  public  and  private  day  schools.  It 
directed  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  set  up  a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  to  strengthen  and  coordi- 
nate his  agency's  programs  in  this  area; 
it  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children  to  counsel  with  the  new 
Bureau  and  keep  it  moving  on  course. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  States 
are  busy  drafting  their  plans  for  usine 
the  grants  and  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  and  comment  on  the  Office  of 
Education's  proposed  ^^uidelines  for  ad- 
ministering the  program  The  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Office  of  Education  on 
January  12  It  includes  the  training  and 
research  grants  for  education  of  the 
handicapped,  the  planning  for  the  State 
urants.  and  the  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf  service.  As  for  the  National  .'Ad- 
visory Committee,  a  slate  of  qualified 
nominees  is  now  in  the  Office  of  Secre- 
tary Gardner  for  his  approval. 

These  accomplishments  logically  lead 
to  the  principal  proposals  contained  in 
H  R  7819  to  further  support  education 
for  the  handicapped. 

The  first  proposal — section  151,  "Re- 
aional  resource  centers" — addresses  itself 
to  the  urgencies  of  Identify inrr  our  handi- 
capped children  early  In  life,  of  scientifi- 
cally evaluating  their  educational  needs, 
and  of  sound  planning  for  remedial  ac- 
tion In  or  near  their  home  communities 

Tliese  centers  would : 

First,  provide  the  neces-san--  testing  and 
diagnostic  services  to  determine  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children  re- 
ferred to  them: 

Second,  develop  appropriate  proi^rams 
in  their  locaUties  to  meet  these  needs' 
and 

Third,  assist  the  schools,  institutions, 
and  other  agencies  In  the  respective  areas 
with  professional  wherewithal,  such  as 
consultation — including  cjunseling  with 
parents  and  teachers — and  periodic  fol- 
lowup  to  reexamine  and  reappraise  the 
special  education  programs  In  actioa 
Other  technical  services  would  also  be 
available. 

The  centers  would  put  special  accent 
on  the  use  of  instructional  media,  on  the 
evaluation  of  available  materials,  and  on 
the   development   of   new   media,   tech- 
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niques.  and  procedures  necessary  to  help 
handicapped  children  to  leam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  pre- 
sents an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
gather  and  study  solid  data  on  handi- 
capped children — their  numbers,  char- 
acteristics, and  requirements.  In  addi- 
tion, the  centers  authorized  under  this 
amendment  would  place  our  handi- 
capped children  in  the  presence  of  com- 
petent specialists  with  resources  at  hand 
to  chart  remedial  action  on  an  individu- 
al basis.  Hence,  the  wheels  of  salvation 
could  start  spinning  earlier  than  has  ever 
before  been  possible.  This  is  especially 
important  in  coping  with  the  more  com- 
plex problems  presented  by  multiple 
handicapped  youngsters. 

This  amendment  carries  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $7.5  million  to  support  the  centers 
program  for  the  fiscal  years  1968-1969. 

Section  152 —  Recruitment  of  person- 
nel and  dissemination  of  information  on 
educational  opportunities  for  the  handi- 
capped "  packs  a  double-headed  thrust. 

First,  It  moves  against  the  critical 
.shortage  of  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sional personnel  capable  of  performing 
the  educational  services  that  handi- 
capped children  need.  Less  than  one-half 
of  these  youngsters  who  need  special  ed- 
ucation benefits  are  getting  them  because 
of  this  shortage.  Many  good  positions 
stand  vacant  because  qualified  personnel 
are  not  available  to  fill  them.  A  large 
number  of  special  education  jobs  are  oc- 
cupied by  persons  only  partially  trained 
in  the  field.  Where  we  need  an  estimated 
force  of  300.000  within  this  decade,  we 
have  only  about  70,000. 

Excellent  training  opportunities  are 
now  offered — many  partially  supported 
under  Public  Law  85-926,  as  amended. 
More  are  needed,  of  course,  since  only 
about  300  colleges  and  universities  are 
now  capable  of  providing  the  training 
programs— some  in  just  one  area  of 
handicap. 

A  king-size  comprehensive  recruitment 
campaign  is  now  in  order  to  encourage 
large  numbers  of  students  and  others  to 
find  their  career  goals  in  education  of  the 
handicapped.  Every  commimlcatlons  me- 
dium should  be  used  to  its  fullest  Imagi- 
native and  creative  potential  in  attract- 
ing all  levels  and  types  of  personnel  to 
this  field. 

The  second  thrust  of  this  amendment 
faces  up  to  the  dearth  of  accurate  infor- 
mation about  the  programs,  services,  and 
resources  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  Parents,  teachers,  pro- 
spective employers,  and  others  interested 
in  and  working  with  handicapped  young 
people  too  often  find  themselves  against 
a  thick,  blank  wall  when  they  go  looking 
for  educational  direction  or  referral  to 
help  a  blind,  deaf,  or  crippled  child. 

This  amendment  authorizes  $1,000,000 
for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  award 
grants  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations or  institutions  for  personnel  re- 
cruitment and  for  dissemination  of  in- 
formation relative  to  education  for  the 
handicapped. 

Section  156  in  H.R.  7819  would  extend 
instructional  media  programs  to  all 
handicapped  children.  We  have  a  shin- 


ing example  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected 
of  this  proposal  in  the  highly  successful 
captioned  films  for  the  deaf  service. 

I  shall  not  try  to  describe  or  summarize 
the  accomplishments  of  this  service.  In- 
stead, I  would  suggest  a  short  visit  to  the 
Kendall  School — only  a  short  ride  from 
here — to  see  those  enthusiastic,  busy 
youngsters  learning  and  playing  to- 
gether, thanks  to  communication  made 
possible  through  resources  provided  by 
the  captioned  films  enterprise. 

The  authority  contained  in  this 
amendment  would  promote  educational 
advancement  for  handicapped  persons 
through  special  research  in  the  use  of 
educational  media;  through  production 
and  distribution  of  educational  media  for 
handicapped  persons  and  those  who 
work  in  their  behalf;  and  through  train- 
ing persons  in  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  instruction  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

This  amendment  provides  for  increas- 
ing the  authorization  imder  Public  Law 
89-258  by  $1  million  for  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969  in  order  to  extend  instructional 
media  programs  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

Section  155  extends  ESEA  title  VI  en- 
titlements to  handicapped  children  in  In- 
dian schools  operated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  in  overseas  depend- 
ent schools  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Finally,  imder  section  160,  existing  au- 
thority to  award  grants  for  research  on 
education  of  the  handicapped  would  be 
made  more  flexible  by  permitting  the 
Government  also  to  contract  for  such 
research  with  States,  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  other 
public  or  private  educational  research 
agencies  and  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  few  amendments 
in  H.R.  7819  are  needed  to  advance  our 
quest  for  a  fair  educational  deal  for  our 
handicapped  children.  The  product  of 
these  proposals  would  add  new  knowl- 
edge, new  manpower,  new  Interest,  new 
potential,  and  new  Incentive  among 
those  actively  working  toward  this  goal. 
The  present  status  of  oiu-  crusade  for 
educational  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped children  is  this : 

We  acknowledge  a  beginning — late 
and  underfunded  to  be  sure — on  several 
fronts; 

We  appreciate  the  foundations  for  in- 
telligent planning  provided  by  the  task 
force  and  the  subcommittee; 

And,  we  guarantee  to  retiu-n  here 
again  and  again  and  again  until  that 
good  day  when  the  bill  of  educational 
rights  for  the  handicapped  is  fully 
written  and  under  full-steam  imple- 
mentation. 

Our  great  country  which  honors  its  in- 
ternational commitments  with  life  Itself 
can  never  rest  content  while  Its  handi- 
capped remain  fallen  victims  of  educa- 
tional want  and  broken  promise. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  only  to  make  a  comment 
with  respect  to  the  colloquy  between  the 


gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Grekn] 
and,  I  believe,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PuciNSKi],  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
church-state  issue  in  respect  of  the  title 
ni  amendments  which  the  gentlewoman 
is  proposing.  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
dated  May  22,  1967,  the  entire  text  of 
which  I  shall  put  in  the  Record,  from  the 
department  of  education  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference.  It  reads  as  follows; 
U.S.  Catholic  Conpehenci:, 

Department  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  22, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  We  under- 
stand that  during  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive's debate  on  H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1967,  an  effort  will  be  made  by  Mrs.  Oreen 
to  change  Title  III  (Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Centers  and  Services)  Into  a  totally 
State-operated  educational  program  without 
the  quality  control  features  now  Inherent  in 
that  program.  We  are  totally  and  profoundly 
opposed  to  such  an  amendment  and  urge  you 
to  reject  It. 

The  emerging  operation  of  Title  n  pro- 
grams across  the  country  has  been  encour- 
aging. For  the  first  time,  In  conununlty  after 
community,  public  and  private  school  edu- 
cators are  sitting  down  together  to  work 
out  supplementary  programs  for  children, 
regardless  of  the  school  they  attend.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  cooperation  now  engendered 
by  Title  III  Into  a  totally  State-run  opera- 
tion Inerttably  would  diminish  this  coopera- 
tion and  result.  In  many  States,  In  minimal 
services  to  children  in  private  schools. 

A  State-plan  operation  would  ultimately 
result  In  greater  State  Interference  In  the 
entire  workings  of  the  Title  III  program.  It 
would  raise  new  and  serious  questions  as  to 
the  equitable  participation  of  children  in 
private  schools  in  more  than  thirty  states 
with  strict  limitations  on  state  assistance  to 
nonpublic  schools.  Ftuthermore,  such  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  program  would  un- 
doubtedly result  In  administrative  changes 
which  would  operate  to  inhibit  today's  en- 
couraging cooperation  between  public  and 
private  school  educators.  The  vast  majority 
of  local  school  district  administrators  favor 
the  present  arrangement,  fearful  of  negative 
forms  of  interference  by  state  agencies. 

We  are  flrmlv  convinced  that  changing 
Title  III  as  suggested  by  Mrs.  Green  would 
result  in  the  diminution,  and  in  some  States 
possibly  the  termination  of  services  for  chil- 
dren in  private  schools. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  this  crippling  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  James  C.  Donohue. 

Director.  Department  of  Education. 

I  very  much  wish  there  were  not  a 
church-state  issue  involved  with  respect 
to  her  title  III  amendment,  but  in  view 
of  the  colloquy  just  now  and  In  view  of 
my  statement  In  my  opening  remarks  In 
which  I  expressed  the  view  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment  to  title  ni  posed 
serious  church-stat-e  problems,  I  felt  it 
was  important  to  give  some  concrete  evi- 
dence to  support  my  statement. 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  to  the 
gentlewoman's  title  HI  amendment  on 
church-state  grounds.  I  have  today  re- 
ceived many  telegrams  opposing  the 
amendment  for  educational  reasons,  and 
I  insert  them  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  tele- 
gram from  Jacob  I.  Hartsteln,  president. 
Kingsborough  Community  College,  City 
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Umversity  of  Ne\i   York,  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
title  HI 
Ckawman     >f    TiTLt    III   National    Advisory 

CoMMXTiEt:  Opposes  Green  Amendment  to 

Tjtle   III 

Aj  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
CommU-.ee  for  title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  oppcjse  the  Green  amendment  turning 
title  III  over  to  the  State. 

The  present  administrative  arrangement 
of  participation  by  '.hree  levels— local,  State 
and  Federal— Is  working  to  bnng  about  sig- 
nificant and  mut-h  needed  creative  educa- 
tional progress,  ind  is  proving  to  be  an  In- 
valuable and  highly  successful  experiment  In 
the  upgrading  of  education  with  the  aid  of 
useful  Federal  leadership  It  would  be  a  seri- 
ous error  Ui  turn  thu  prognun  over  to  the 
States  before  they  have  made  a  real  commit- 
ment to  Innovation  and  organized  appro- 
priately and  adequately  to  assume  this  Im- 
portant responsibility 

A  ccpv  if  the  resolution  regarding  this 
matter  adopted  at  its  last  meeting  by  our 
National  Advisory  Coninalttee  Is  being  de- 
livered to  you  by  mea.>enger  today 

ba    Jacob   I     Hartstein. 
Chairman.  National  Advisor;/  Committee 
for  Title  III  ESE.i     President.  Kmgs- 
borcmgh    Community    College    of    the 
City  Uniiernty  of  Seu  York 

Ohio  State  SrPERiNTXNOENT  or  Schools 

Opposes  Ttti-e   III   Shift   Now 
Urge    transfer    of    title    III    ESEA    to    the 
States  be  m  ide   -.hrou^h   gradual   transiuon. 
Abrupt  move  would  create  serious  adminis- 
trative problems 

M.  W.  Essex, 
O^iio  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion 

May  22.  1967. 

University  or  Kent'.cky  Educator  Supports 
Present  Title  III 
The  impending  vote  on  the  Green  amend- 
ment that  would  turn  title  3  over  to  the 
respective  States  Is  a  very  Important  one 
for  American  education  thl.'^  should  not  hap- 
pen It  Is  deflnltelv  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  .\merlcan  education  as  director  of  the 
Independent  national  study  of  title  three  I 
can  say  without  any  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  twenty  distinguished  educators  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  study  and  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  pace  directors  themselves 
feel  this  way  for  evidence  see  pages  80-81  of 
the  recently  published  Senate  print  on  the 
title  three  study  to  repeat  myself  for  em- 
phasis turning  PACE  over  to  the  States  will 
be  a  fundamental  error  and  the  fine  record 
of  the  committee  will  be  overlooked  by  the 
great  protest  and  criticism  that  will  arise 
from  educators  an:l  administrators  If  this 
happens  copy  Congresswoman  Edith  Green 
and  Congressman  C\?.l  D    Perkins 

Richard  I    Miller 
Director  Program  on  Educational  Change 
Vnnersity  of  Kentucky. 

Oregon  Educators 
Urge  rejection  of  j>ending  Green  amend- 
ment title  3  ESEA  Could  create  much  havoc 
in  title  3  funding  now  lacking  title  1  State 
Department  too  sensitive  to  local  political 
issues  and  old  school  tie  patronage  Clear 
evaluation  Jeopardized  by  personal  legisla- 
tors and  creat<>s  tendency  to  under  finance 
projects  feared  <i3  States  Jitters  common  near 
elections 

James  McCalister, 

Fred  Beuhling. 

DovLE   McCaslin. 

R  jB5:rt  Casfbeer 

Robert     Meinhardt 

Alf  Mekv'u  d 

Oregon  Educators. 


MiNNEoOTANS  OPPOSE  TITLE  III  CHANCE 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Educational 
Research  and  Development  Council  of  north- 
east Minnesota  representing  38  school  dis- 
tricts supports  the  present  policy  of  the  U  S 
Office  of  Education  directly  handling  the 
grants  to  local  school  districts  and  supportive 
agencies  for  Title  III  funding  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
We  feel  the  present  system  Is  satisfactory  and 
our  negotiations  directly  with  the  US  OfBce 
have  been  more  than  adequate  We  would  be 
apprehensive  of  the  funds  being  turned  over 
to  the  State  departments  of  education  for 
their  dissemination  at  this  time  First  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  political  pressure 
that  would  be  brought  U:'  bear  on  the  State 
department:  second,  lack  of  available  per- 
sonnel to  distribute  the  funds  and  oversee 
the  projects,  and  third,  ineffectiveness  of 
small  school  districts  In  dealing  directly  with 
the  State  departments  Cooperative  councils 
serve  to  strengthen  the  position  of  these  dis- 
tricts In  discussing  this  with  executive  secre- 
taries of  other  councils  located  throughout 
our  State,  I  have  received  similar  reactions 
from  each  of  them  Therefore,  we  would  ap- 
preciate your  support  in  backing  Commis- 
sioner Howes  position  supporting  the  US 
otnce. 

Respectfully. 

Wesley  T  Shepabd, 
Executive  Secretary.  Education  Research 

and  Development  Council  of  Northeast 

Minne.iota. 

Frankfort.  Ky  .  Superintendent  Cites  Title 
III  Advisory  Panel 
Congress  called  for  the  creation  of  a  rep- 
resentative committee  to  advise  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  the  administration 
of  title  in  ESEA.  This  committee  worked 
diligently  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  act 
and  I  am  convinced  that  transfer  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  III  to  the  separate  states 
will  bring  about  needless  duplication  of 
effort  and  will  inhibit  Interstate  exchange 
of  Innovative  Ideas  In  education. 

Harry  M  Sparks, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Charles  Kettcrino  Opposes  Shitt  of  Title 

in 

As  a  trustee  of  a  foundation  which  devotes 
two  thirds  of  its  income  to  educational  Iruio- 
vation  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  working  directly  with 
the  commissioner  of  education  regarding 
matters  relating  to  title  III  of  the  ESEA  I  am 
most  concerned  about  amendments  which 
would  allegedly  place  the  responsibility  for 
title  in  In  the  hands  of  the  States  State 
Departments  of  Education  should  be 
strengthened  so  that  they  might  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  educational  affairs 
but  title  III  Is  designed  to  support  educa- 
tional innovation  and  change.  Education  Im- 
provement through  Innovation  Is  of  national 
even  international,  concern  and  is  not  a 
function  of  nor  should  It  be  limited  to  arbi- 
trary political  boundaries. 

Charles  F.  Kettering 

San  Francisco  Superintendent  Favors 
Present  ESEA 
Urge  Immediate  approval  of  H  R.  7819,  the 
ESEA  amendments  of  1967.  Consideration 
should  not  be  given  to  any  other  amend- 
ments at  this  time 

Harold  Spears, 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

Mat  22.  1967 
Seattle  Superintendent  Favors  Title  III 
We  favor  continuation  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement for  administration  of  the  PL  89-10 
Title  III  funds  It  enables  the  State  otflce  to 
make  recommendations,  but  leaves  the  final 
decision    to    the    object    review    of    highly 


txained  speclaUsts  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Forbes    Bottomlt. 
Superintendent  Seattle  Public  Schools. 

Miy   22     1967 

Washington  Educational  Rese.\rchers  .Ap- 
prove or  Title  III 
Urge  your  support  for  continuation  of  Title 
3  ESEA  legislation  In  Its  present  form  This 
legislation  gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  or- 
ganizational participation  by  regional  edu- 
cational laboratories,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Slate  departments  of  education,  local 
school  districts  and  related  educational  agen- 
cies This  is  a  blend  of  research  and  devel- 
opment resources  that  no  single  State  edu- 
cational agency  has  been  able  to  create  on  a 
sustaining  basis  Its  developments  would  nut 
have  been  possible  had  Title  3  grants  been 
iolely  under  the  control  of  State  departments 
of  education. 

George  B    Brm.v, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Directors.  Northwest 
Regional    Education     Laboratory    and 
Dean.  College  of  Education.  Washing- 
ton State  University. 

May  22,  1967. 

Stockton.  Calif     Superintendent  for 

Present  ESEA 
Strongly  urge  that  ESE.\  programs  be  con- 
tinued under  administration  of  USOE    Any 
change  at  this  time  would  result  catastrophic 
confusion. 

James  M.  Reusswic. 
Superintendent  of  School<i.  Stockton 

Unified    School    District. 

Albuquerque  Center  Opposes  Title  III 

Change 
I  wish  to  urge  rejection  of  any  amend- 
ments to  ESE.A.  PL89-10.  that  would  place 
title  III,  innovative  programs,  under  com- 
plete control  of  State  dep:irtments  of  educa- 
tion Title  III  programs  in  New  Mexico  have 
exf>erlenced  no  problems  with  the  current 
dual  arrangement  which  allows  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  X'  S  Office  of  Edu- 
cation resptonslbillty  In  proj^ram  svipervislor. 
copy  of  this  message  sent  to  Congressmen 
W.ilker   and   Morns. 

L.  E,  'Ned"  Roberts, 
Director.  Planning  and  Administration. 
Education  Scritce  Cc-iter 

.\RMANSAS     Educators     Oppose     Green     and 
QriE    Amendments 

In  the  interest  of  educational  programs  for 
.\rk.ins.us  youth,  we  oducators  urge  the  de- 
feat of  the  Green  and  Qule  amendments  to 
ESEA  1965 

C  W  Oliver  B  Huneycutt,  C.  Bratcher 
B  Phelan,  E  H  Simmons.  J.  S.  Graves 
J  M'Xjse,  B.  Conrow,  E.  Hansard,  I. 
Boyer,  L  Pearson,  R  Smith,  K  Arnold 
J   Krakow.  M.  Richardson 

Santa  B^rbar^  Calif,  for  Present  Tule 
III 
Our  computer  uses  In  education  project 
under  the  current  title  III  provisions  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Is  a  superb  addition  to  uur  innovative  ef- 
forts we  hope  to  continue  our  working  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education. 

Gun,LERMo  Lopez, 
Project     Director.     Title     Three     Santa 
Barbara  City  Schools. 


May  22,  1007 
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Avoid  Pandemonium  Sats  Anniston,  .^la., 
Superintendent 
It  is  imperative  to  local  school  boards  of 
education  that  the  present  Elementary  Sec- 
ondary .Act  legislation  be  continued  without 
major   alterations   lo  prevent   pandemonium 


del  elop'.ng  in  '.lie  local  school  Federal  a.«- 
sistrd  programs  If  changes  are  to  be  made 
they  should  develop  as  a  result  of  improving 
existing  legislation  extending  to  State  de- 
pirtn.enis  of  eduratioii  time  m  which  to 
strengthen  those  division*  The  eslatlng  leg- 
islation provides  for  that  d  'opmental  fea- 
ture f:r  State  dep  irtmems  of  ,  'c.itlon  Not 
only  are  State  depirtment*  if  t-  .-ation  In- 
adeqxntely  prep-ired  at  the  present  time  to 
administer  titles  I  and  2  but  a  block  grant 
to  the  State  will  otherwise  make  major  alter- 
ations to  the  existing  programs  Alterations 
to  the  existing  bill  would  bring  the  Innovative 
nature  of  the  title  3  programs  to  a  screech- 
ing h.Ut  Innov.itions  In  education  are  by 
their  very  nature  overly  sensitive  to  change 
in  structure  and  administration  If  major 
alterations  to  the  existing  legislation  can 
be  prevented,  a  distinct  service  will  be  ren- 
dered to  the  boys  and  girls,  the  faculty,  and 
staff  members  who  are  very  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  existing  programs,  especially 
title  3  of  the  Elementary-Secondary  Act. 

J  Revis  Hall, 
Superintendent .  Anniston  City  Schools. 

May  22,  1967. 

Present  Title  III  Expresses  Fatth  in  Local 
Schools 

With  reference  to  Edith  Green  amendment 
It  Is  believed  that  purposes  of  title  ESEA 
legislation  are  best  served  under  present 
arrangement  the  majority  of  51  participating 
systems  of  the  title  3  mld-Tenn.  (middle 
Tenn  i  project  are  enthusiastically  involved 
in  investigating  and  pilot  testing  Innovative 
lnstructlon.il  pr.ictlces  In  effect  title  3  ex- 
presses faith  in  the  ability  of  local  systems 
to  up-erade  themselves  and  the  response  of 
systems  in  middle  Tenn.  support  this  con- 
fidence M  iny  systems  are  presently  develop- 
ing cooperative  approaches  which  cross 
system  line  Any  effort  to  remove  or  diminish 
this  attitude  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
local  systems  could  severely  handicap  the 
achievement  of  the  intent  of  title  3  and 
current  progress  under  existing  legislation 
Tennessee  State  department  gives  valuable 
assistance  in  advisory  capacity  in  planning 
and  operation  and  encouraging  local  systems 
to  utilize  creativity  In  extending  beyond 
usual  structure  confines. 

Max  Vann. 
Director.  Project  Mid-Tennessee. 

West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Is  FOR  Title  HI 

Imperative  that  Green  amendment  on  Title 
Three  be  defeated.  Federal  review  of  Title 
Three  proposals  an  essential  "Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  innovative  programs.  Transfer  of 
Title  Three  to  State  and  cursory  review.  Ob- 
jective evaluations  also  threaten  by  transfer 
to  State  due  to  inadequate  resources,  politi- 
cal motivations  and  undermanned  depart- 
ment 

Ira  J.  Singer. 
A<>,istant     Superintendent     of     Schools, 
West  Hartford,  Conn 

.^NAtrNE,  Wash  ,  Svpports  Present  Title  III 
We  .~upix>rt  the  oresent  administration  for 
Title  3  Public  Law  89-10,  We  feel  the  balance 
of  Federal  and  State  control  is  efficient  in 
helping  the  local  school  districts. 

Henry  Charbonneau, 
Suverintendent     of     Schools.     Anatone, 
Wash.,  Administrator  of  Title  3  Grant, 

US  Office  of  Education  Has  Not  Inter- 
fered Says  Wisconsin  Educator 
We  received  a  grant  under  Title  Three  in 
June  1966  to  provide  psychological  testing 
serv:,:es  and  to  initiate  a  remedial  reading 
program  for  17  school  communities  in  our 
area,  where  these  services  were  not  now 
beir.g  provided  for  di?abled  readers.  The  Na- 
tionnl  Offic?  of  Education  has  not  interfered 
in  any  way  in  the  operation  of  our  project 


and  has  been  most  helpful  in  giving  us  advice 
when  requested.  P.L.  89-10  provides  the  ways 
and  means  to  aid  In  educating  children  which 
has  never  been  done  In  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Kenneth  Poppy, 
Coordinator    of   CEEA    No.    8,    Appleton. 
Wis. 

Support    Retention    of   Present   Title    III 
Says  Washington  Educator 

Joint  Federal-State  participation  in  alloca- 
tion of  Public  Law  89-10  Title  3  funds  has 
been  demonstrated  as  an  effective  means  of 
encouraging  all  States  and  localities  to  make 
wider  application  of  educational  Improve- 
ments, I  respectfully  urge  you  to  support 
retention  of  the  present  method  of  allocat- 
ing Title  3  funds. 
Respectfully, 

Gordon  McCloskey, 
Professor  of  Education,  Washington  State 
University. 


Defeat  Quie  and  Green  Amendments  Title 
III  Project  Director  Urges 
As  director  of  one  ESKA  Title  in  project  I 
urge  you  to  use  every  effort  to  defeat  the 
proposed  amendments  of  Edith  Green  and 
Albert  Qule.  Turning  funds  over  to  State  de- 
partments of  education  would  stifle  the 
change  process  just  emerging  In  education. 
Universities  and  State  departments  are  by 
their  nature  more  provincial  and  less  ven- 
turesome than  USOE, 

Florence  McCormick. 


Bloomington,    Ind.,    Superintendent    Sats 
Title  III  "Highly  Satisfactory" 

Administration  of  Title  III  ESEA  programs 
at  Federal  level  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 
Program  has  encouraged  creativity  and 
motivated  new  approaches  and  solutions  to 
educational  problems.  Urge  continuation  and 
expansion  of  Title  III  program  in  present 
form. 

Ronald  E.  Walton, 
Superintendent,  Bloomington  Metropoli- 
tan Schools. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  final 
few  moments  let  me  suggest  that  we  are 
seeing  at  this  point  in  the  deliberations 
on  education  in  America  aided  by  Fed- 
eral funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
something  that  might  be  akin  to  the 
Civil  War  experience  when  there  came 
to  history  the  development  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan  law.  The  McClellan  law.  briefly 
stated,  was  that  whatever  can  go  wrong 
will  go  wrong.  Recently  the  distinguished 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Lee  Loevinger, 
brought  that  law  up  to  date  in  terms  of 
criticism  of  Federal  programs  when  he 
stated  that  it  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  now  that  whatever  is  working 
must  need  fixing.  Phrase  it  this  way: 
Whatever  is  working  must  need  fixing. 
That  is  exactly  the  status  that  we  find 
this  bill  in.  There  is  no  one  who  can 
come  to  the  well  of  this  House  and  deny 
that  this  bill  not  only  did  live  up  to  the 
expectations  of  its  sponsors  in  the  89th 
Congress  but  it  exceeded  them  in  ever>- 
performance  test  and  who  can  state  that 
it  did  not  bring  people  together  who 
never  were  together  before  and  reached 
children  who  never  had  assistance  before 
they  are  getting  that  now?  It  has  gone 
into  areas  that  have  never  had  quality 
education  before.  It  has  done  its  work 
well  and  it  does  not  need  the  fixing  that 
those  on  the  other  side  suggest  it  does, 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  week 
ago  my  colleague  from  California   [Mr. 


Bell]  and  my  colleague  from  New  York 
!Mr.  Reid]  announced  their  intention  to 
support  the  committee-reported  bill, 
H.R.  7819,  and  to  vote  against  the  pro- 
posed substitute.  H.R.  8983.  Today.  I  join 
them  in  that  statement  of  intent,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  can,  as  a  responsible  Re- 
publican and  as  a  respwnsible  citizen. 
Support  a  proposal  which  threatens  to 
wreck  our  carefully  constructed  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  elementary-  and 
secondary  education. 

The  substitute  proposal  wo'old  give 
Federal  funds  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies, in  the  form  of  block  grants,  for  re- 
allocation within  the  State.  Since  I  am 
a  strong  believer  in  the  concept  of  State 
and  local  control  of  education,  this  facet 
of  the  substitute  proposal  is  attractive  to 
me.  However,  H.R.  8983  contains  so  many 
undesirable  features  that  I  cannot  in  all 
conscience  support  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  substitute  com- 
pletely negates  the  commitment  we  made 
as  a  nation  only  2  years  ago — a  com- 
mitment to  equality  of  opportunity  in 
education  for  all  children,  poor  as  well 
as  rich.  When  this  Congress  passed  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  it  recognized  that  poverty 
and  educational  deprivation  were  a  na- 
tional problem,  a  problem  which  was  not 
bounded  by  city,  State,  or  regional  lines. 
The  Congress  also  recognized  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  educational 
deprivation  was  in  the  national  inter- 
est— the  children  of  the  ghetto  who  re- 
ceived an  inadequate  education  became 
the  school  dropouts,  the  juvenile  delin- 
quents, the  welfare  recipients  of  the 
future.  Rather  than  becoming  contribu- 
tors to  our  national  economy,  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  all  too  often  became  a 
drain  on  our  resources.  The  high  cost  of 
compensatory  education  was  seen  by  the 
Members  of  this  House  as  insignificant, 
as  compared  to  the  cost  of  the  rehabili- 
tative and  corrective  measures  which 
might  be  required  if  the  education  were 
not  provided. 

The  title  I  formula,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  from  low-income  families 
residing  within  each  school  district,  was 
designed  to  pinpoint  Federal  financial 
assistance  on  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 
In  this  it  has  been  successful,  as  school 
districts  across  the  country  have  designed 
projects  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  their  disadvantaged  students. 
The  educational  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  has  slowly  been  narrowing. 

The  substitute  proposal  would  not  con- 
tinue this  emphasis  on  the  national  con- 
cern for  the  alleviation  of  the  effects  of 
poverty.  Although  no  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  would  have  to  be  spent 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  this  repre- 
sents a  substantial  cut  when  compared 
v^■ith  the  current  program.  Since  the  allo- 
cation formula  does  not  take  into  account 
the  number  of  children  of  poverty  within 
each  State  or  district,  the  States  which 
will  suffer  financially  if  the  substitute  is 
adopted  are  the  States  which  need  funds 
the  most  desperately. 

Under  H.R.  8983,  the  authorizations 
for  our  16  southern  and  border  States — 
some  of  the  States  which  have  the  least 
resources  to  provide  education  of  high 
quality — would  be  cut  by  $373  million. 
My  own  State  of  New  York  would  lose 
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ill8  million  even  with  the  floor  provision  being  aftorded  the  economically  disad-  for  participation  necessitated  by  lack  of 

wWcrhi  Seen  inserted  in  the  substitute  vantaged  children  who  are  most  in  need  sufficient  funds.  For  exjample  the  city  of 

proposal    New   York   ha.s   an  extremely  of  assistance  for  the  future  good  of  our  — •"-■'  -"^^  ^- '"-^  ^-  "-'^  "i'- 

high  number  of  educationally  deprived  Nation 


children  in  Its  public  and  nonpublic 
schools.  It  cannot,  financially  or  educa- 
tionally, afford  such  a  loss. 

The  minority  views  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  H  R  7819  quotes  Dr  Ber- 
nard Donovan,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  New  York  City,  as  favorins  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  rather  than  the 
present  program  of  categorical  assist- 
ance. One  would  therefore  presume  that 


To  begin  with,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  too  new  for 
the  drastic  changes  proposed  by  the  Quie 
cunendment. 

It  has  not  even  been  in  operation  In 
some  places  a  year;  the  most  anywhere 
would  be  almost  2  years.  Thi.s  is  hardly 
time  to  allow  proper  assessment  of  what 
we  liave  done,  much  less  to  form  the  basis 
for  a  radical  change  of  approach. 


Newark  has  been  compelled  to  limit  eli- 
gibility for  participation  in  title  I  pro- 
grams to  those  .schools  with  at  least  an 
18  percent  concentration  of  children 
from  families  with  an  annual  income  of 
$3,000  or  less.  I  repeat,  an  income  of 
$3,000  or  less — a  sad  commentaiT  on 
conditions  that  prevail  in  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world.  The  grand  total  of 
enrollment  for  title  I  schools,  including 
.•secondary,  elementary,  specials,  and 
nonpublic,  is  56.651.  However,  not  all  the 
schools  meeting  this  standard  can  receive 
the  benefits  since  funds  have  been  ade- 


^  ^ ^  One  of  the  crying  needs,  being  met  at 

DTDonovanwcTuld  support'the  proposed     the  present  time  by  title  V  of  the  Ele-  ^     ,    ^     ■ 

substitute  to  the  Elementarj-  and  Sec-  mentary  and  Secondary  Act.  is  aid  to  quate  only  to  cover  schools  having  not 
ondary  Education  Act  However,  the  re-  strengthen  State  departments  of  educa-  le.ss  than  a  22-percent  concentration  of 
sDCCted  superintendent  of  the  New  York  tion  so  that  they  might  function  with  such  children  Yet,  the  Quie  amendment 
aty  schools  clarified  his  position  on  maximum  effectiveness  and  efficiency,  would  substantially  reduce  assistance  to 
April  26,  Indicating  that  general  aid  was  Many  such  departments,  now  in  the 
considered    bv    the    superintendents    of     process   of   reorganizing,   would   be   the 

first  to  admit  that  they  are  not  ready 
themselves  to  assume  the  task  and  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  large  blocks 
of  Federal  funds.  Not  that  such  a  capa- 
bility  is   not   one   of   the   precise   goals 


large-city  schools  as  a  long-ranye  ob- 
jective requiring  careful  consideration. 
Of  the  substitute  proposal,  Dr  Donovan 
commented  that  administratively,  these 
changes  would  throw  the  present  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  into  chaos." 
I  cannot  in  all  conscience  support  a  meas- 
ure which  would  complicate,  rather  than 
simplify,  administration  of  our  program 
of  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

I  feel  that  the  responsible  cour.se.  If 
there  Is  dissatisfaction  with  our  current 
elementary     and     secondary    education 


New  Jersey  and  other  populous  States 
with  the  largest  numbers  of  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children  concentrated 
m  metropolitan  areas.  It  is  cruel  indeed 
to  punish  these  children  by  cutting  back 
authorizations  that  are  already  paltn,- 
compared  to  the  need.  This  generation  of 


toward  which  they  are  striving.  But  these     poor  children  is  not  expendable  for  parti 


State  agencies  must  take  the  steps 
toward  the  realization  of  their  full  po- 
tential with  reasonable  speed  and  in 
sequence 

Of  course  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ar>^  Act  of  1965  was  not  a  perfect  tool. 
We  altered  it  last  year  to  increase  its 
effectiveness    We  are  in  the  process  of 


program,  would  be  to  conduct  hearings     doing  so  again    These  new  amendments 
on  proposed  amendments    No  hearings  ''        "  ^- »^-»  . 

have  been  held  on  H  R.  8983  It  was  not 
Introduced  until  April  20.  over  a  week 
after  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  had  flled  its  report  on  H.R  "819. 
Unless  any  substitute  is  subject  to  scru- 
tiny by  Members  of  Congress  and  educa- 
tional authorities,  we  have  no  a&surance 
that  it  will  be  the  most  effective  we  can 
de\ise.  Until  we  have  such  assurance,  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  support  an  alterna- 
tive proposal 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  only  re- 
sponsible approach  open  to  me  is  to  sup- 
port H.R.  7819.  the  committee-reported 
bill. 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  to- 
day In  support  of  H.R  7819,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 


ments of  1967.  as  reported  by  the  House  cational  planning  at  the  State  level 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  As  we  Still  another  positive  contribution  of 
approach  for  the  second  time,  discussion  H.R.  7819  would  be  the  inclusion  under 
of  possible  changes  in  the  historic  educa- 
tion bill,  passed  only  2  years  ago  after 
some  years  of  abortive  efforts,  we  are 
faced  by  a  new  and  serious  threat  Our 
colleague  from  Minnesota  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  substitute  pro- 
grams of  block  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  existing  formula  and  would  i;i  eilect 
amend  the  present  act  virtually  out  of 
existence  I  urge  the  summary'  reiection 
of  the  Quie  amendmont  that  would  re- 
verse the  progress  in  providing  quality 
education  to  America's  poor,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 

This  sudden  call  for  appropriation  of 
block  grants  to  States,  when  the  present 
education  legislation  is  still  in  its  Infancy, 
Is  at  best  ill  timed. 

At  the  present  time,  block  aid  is  not  a 
pr{u:tlcal  or  a  feasible  goal.  It  will  jeop- 
ardize the  educational  opportunities  now 


san,  political  purposes.  They  are  entitled 
to  quality  education  as  a  matter  of  right 
The  committee  bill  recognizes  this  na- 
tional obligation  to  bring  educational  aid 
to  those  who  need  it  most 

Another  problem  of  grave  concern  .s 
the  impact  of  the  Quie  amendment  upon 
opportunities  for  educational  services  to 
private  school  students  made  possible 
under  the  present  law.  I  quote  from  a 
letter  received  from  the  VeiT  Reverend 
Monsignor  Joseph  J.  Vopelak,  coordina- 
tor. New  Jersey  Catholic  Conference.  Of- 
fice of  Educational  and  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Programs.  Trenton.  N.J. : 

T\\e  rlehts  given  to  these  children  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  as  you  well  know,  are  the  result  of 
much  deliberation,  planning,  and  coopera- 
tion by  responsible  persons  throughout  the 
country,  which  certainly  has  not  happened 
In  this  case  (le.  the  Quie  amendments 
These  rights  have  been  made  specific  through 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  particularly  through  Its  enforce- 
ment and  Implt  mentation  both  on  the  state 
and  local  level.  We  are  convinced  that  any 
change  In  this  Act.  without  adequate  plan- 
ning and  serious  discussion,  will  do  violence 
to  these  rights.  Past  experience  Is  all  that  we 
can  draw  on  In  judging  whether  or  not  the 
Inclusion  of  non-public  school  children  m 
tlie  fashion  In  which  It  Is  done  In  the  Quie 
present  title  I  of  provisions  for  the  es-  amendment  will  be  efTectlve  or  not.  Our  past 
tablishment  and  utilization  by  local  edu-  experience  convinces  us  that  there  is  noth- 
cational  agencies  of  teaching  teams  from  mg  to  be  gaineu  from  the  amendment  but 
the  Teacher  Corps.  Since  title  I  now  pro-     much  that  can  be  lost. 


make  refinements  that  have  proven  nec- 
essary as  inadequacies  in  the  operations 
of  the  law  have  made  themselves  ap- 
parent For  example,  the  formula  for 
allotting  money  to  the  States  under  title 
V  has  been  revised  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  the  population  which  the  State 
department  of  education  in  a  given  State 
miist  serve. 

Likewise,  because  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  adequate  planning  is  the 
requisite  first  step  U)  any  kind  of  suc- 
cessful State  program  to  meet  educa- 
tional needs  and  problems,  the  .'^mall 
mention  of  State  planning  grants  af- 
forded in  the  original  law,  would  be  ex- 
panded by  these  latest  amendment's  to 
Include  a  whole  subsection  of  pre.sent 
title  V  to  provide  for  comprehensive  edu- 
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vides  a  host  of  t)enefits  for  deprived  cliil- 
dren,  includuig  some  teacher  programs, 
it  is  just  good  organization  to  include 
this  unique  and  thus  far  successful  ex- 
periment in  further  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  educationally  di.sadvan- 
taged. 

The  broadening  and  enriching  experi- 
ences that  are  taken  for  granted  by  their 
more  fortunate  contemporaries  have 
been  offered  to  undeiprlvileged  children 
for  the  first  time  under  title  I  I  receive 
letters   almost  daily   from   parents  and 


At  present.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  7819 
and  the  law  as  amended  have  more  of 
proven  worth  to  offer  to  this  country's  ed- 
ucational progress  than  any  of  the  other 
suggested  alternatives  For  one  thing 
there  would  probably  be  m.ore  money  au- 
thorized for  the  continuing  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  as 
amended.  Second,  there  is  the  advantage 
of  specific  programs  that  "zero"  that 
money  m  on  a  specific  trouble  spot,  so 
that  assistance  is  directed  to  need.  Third, 
the  ElementaiT  and  Secondary  Educa - 


from    school    organizations    about    the  .  ,           ,  tt  t,    -tqiq 

great  value  of  services  being  conducted  tion  Act,  as  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7819 

under  title  I  and  about  the  urgent  need  would  amend  it.  has  behind  it  almost  two 

for  their  extension  to  schools  that  can-  years  of  basically  successful  operation,  a 

not  meet  the  extremely  rigid  standards  host  of  experienced  educators,  and  the 


examination  of  congressional  inquiry 
through  hearings  and  the  studies  of  vari- 
ous i-esearch  and  advisory  committees, 
such  as  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  the  education  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

The  dangers  in  the  Quie  proposal  are 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  our  Nation's 
major  education  organizations  oppose  it. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  has  demonstrated  its 
■worth  as  evidenced  by  the  endorsement 
of  the  committee  bill  extending  the  act 
by  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, the  American  Parents  Committee, 
the  American  Library  Association,  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  all  major  national  church 
organizations.  This  bill  represents  the 
most  promising  form  of  support  that 
recognizes  all  of  the  various  needs  and 
interests  concerned  with  American  edu- 
cation. 

As  we  continue  to  refine,  year  by  year, 
our  original  work  of  1965,  we  may  hope 
to  move  toward  the  lesser  complication 
of    general    as    opposed    to    categorical 
Federal  grants.  We  may  hope  and  plan 
for  the  time  when  the  chief  role  of  the 
Federal  grant  in  education  will  be  to 
supply  financial  support  in  large  lump 
portions  to  States  which  will  then  be 
fullv  prepared   to   administer   and  dis- 
pense those  funds.  Certainly  we  are  2 
years  closer  to  that  time  because  of  the 
Elementary   and   Secondary  Education 
Act.  But  that  time  clearly  is  not  yet;  and 
we  jeopardize  the  work  that  has  been 
so  long  and  so  carefully  wrought  if  -we 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is.  That 
is  why  I  fully  support  and  urge  the  over- 
whelming adoption  of  H.R.  7819,  the  Ele- 
mentary    and     Secondary     Education 
Amendments  of  1967,  as  being  in  the 
best  interest   of   all   the   schoolchildren 
of  America.  Let  us  carry  forward  the 
splendid  progress  that  has  already  been 
achieved  under  this  landmark  legislation. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf 
of  H.R.   8983,   the  Quie  amendment  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

For  too  long  now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  stumbling  down  the  same 
old  road  of  special -purpose  grants-in- 
aid  to  solve  cveiT  problem  in  every  com- 
munity in  America.  This  disorganized 
proliferation  of  programs  has  become  a 
tangle  of  inflexible  compliances  and  red- 
tape  seemingly  intended  to  confuse  tax- 
payers, harass  public  officials,  and  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

H.R.  8983  does  for  elementary  and 
secondai-y  education  what  is  needed 
throughout  the  whole  decaying  house  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  It  makes  a  rea- 
sonable consolidation  of  four  titles  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  removes  most  of  the  Federal  strings, 
then  makes  a  block  grant  to  each  State, 
so  that  State  and  local  officials  can  ad- 
minister their  programs  according  to 
State  and  local  needs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  un- 
popular measure  at  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. It  would  apparently  cause  some 
unemployment  and  dislocation  there. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  calls 
this  bill  a  backward  step.  The  Secre- 


tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
says  it  "would  spread  assistance  over 
so  wide  an  area  that  it  would  be  no  more 
than  a  thin  film  of  Federal  funds  on  top 
of  a  vast  ocean  of  educational  needs." 

Quite  certainly  it  would  not  spread  so 
much  assistance  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion as  before,  but  when  he  refers  to  a 
thin  fllm  of  Federal  funds,  he  must  be 
thinking  of  the  current  administration  of 
title  I  instead  of  the  Quie  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  presided  over  the 
spreading  of  title  I  funds  into  25,000  of 
the  27,000  districts  in  America,  including 
many  of  the  wealthiest,  according  to  a 
formula  which  enables  the  rich  school 
districts  and  States  to  get  even  richer. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  State  gov- 
ernment could  spread  the  money  much 
thinner  if  it  tried.  The  Quie  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  State  governments  the 
freedom  and  flexibility  to  concentrate 
Federal  fimds  in  attacking  local  and 
State  educational  problems  in  a  way 
which  is  impossible  under  the  current 
act. 

I  for  one  am  confident  of  the  capacity 
of  our  State  governments  to  administer 
this  program  effectively,  and  I  know  that 
many  share  with  me  a  deep  resentment 
at  the  charges  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  committee  bill  that  our 
State  governments  are  incompetent  and 
corrupt  and  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
to  administer  programs  such  as  this. 
Their  charge  is  equally  false  that  south- 
erners support  this  bill  only  because  they 
see  it  as  a  device  to  maintain  school  seg- 
regation. They  completely  fail  to  under- 
stand the  deep  conviction  on  the  part  not 
only  of  most  southerners  but  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  throus^hout  this  Na- 
tion that  State  and  local  governments 
are  the  appropriate  agencies  for  admin- 
istering elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

The  backers  of  the  committee  bill  also 
attempt  to  argue  that  the  southern  and 
border  States  would  get  less  money  un- 
der the  Quie  bill  than  under  their  bill. 
The  administration  apparently  wants  to 
have  its  cake  and  eat  it  too.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  less  than  half  the 
appropriation  necessary  to  enable  a  new 
State  distribution  formula  to  become 
operative  which  would  actually  provide 
sizable  gains  for  southern  and  border 
States.  But  the  administration  and  its 
spokesmen  in  this  House  are  using  full 
authorization  figures  in  comparative 
charts  in  an  effort  to  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  Quie  bill  would  provide  smaller 
grants. 

In  actuality,  the  Quie  bill  uses  a  tested 
and  popular  formula  which  has  been  a 
part  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  grants  since  1958  and  which  dollar 
for  dollar  favors  most  southern  and 
border  States  over  the  current  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  for- 
mula. The  Quie  bill.  In  addition,  guaran- 
tees every  State  at  least  as  much  in  flscal 
year  1969,  when  it  becomes  effective,  as  it 
receives  in  fiscal  year  1968  under  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  pre- 
fer a  bird  in  the  hand;  a  signlflcant  re- 
form in  Federal-State  relations,  to  two  in 
the  bush;  spectilation  that  just  possibly 
an  extra  billion  and  a  half  dollars  might 
be  found  somewhere  to  more  than  double 


the  fiscal  year  1969  appropriation  so  that 
a  more  favorable  distribution  formula 
would  go  into  effect. 

For  those  to  whom  a  few  dollars  makes 
a  great  difference,  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
member that  the  Quie  bill  would  also 
remove  from  the  stubborn  grasp  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  give  to  the  States 
the  sizable  title  ni  program,  for  which 
the  administration  is  asking  $240  million 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Despite  the 
pleas  of  educators  throughout  the  Nation, 
the  committee  bill  continues  this  supple- 
mentary centers  and  services  program  as 
a  private  preserve  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. If  this  is  in  fact  a  program  to 
foster  innovation,  then  certainly  50  dif- 
ferent States  could  provide  more  fruitful 
innovative  thinking  than  one  small  di- 
vision in  the  Office  of  Education.  Let  ua 
not  forget  that  our  strength  as  a  nation 
lies  in  our  creative  diversity. 

I  am  certain  that  the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators of  my  own  State  will  look 
upon  a  vote  for  H.R.  8983  as  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  them.  After  all,  this  bill 
represents  a  major  step  in  the  direction 
that  most  of  America's  teachers  have 
been  urging  for  years.  The  dedicated 
and  capable  schoolmen  and  women  of 
Tennessee  deserve  to  have  a  greater  voice 
in  determining  how  to  solve  problems 
with  which  they  are  more  familiar  than 
anyone  else.  This  bill  would  provide  them 
with  $38.6  million  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration request  to  help  them  do  it.  If 
the  Quie  formula  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  formula  are 
applied  to  the  same  amount  of  money — 
the  fairest  possible  comparison — for  ex- 
ample, the  $1.5  billion  the  administra- 
tion is  requesting  for  the  four  titles  in- 
cluded in  the  Quie  bill,  then  the  Quie 
formula  gives  Tennessee  $39,409,930. 
while  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  formula  provides  orUy 
$36,073,629. 

The  irony  of  the  controversy  over  this 
bill  is  that  administration  spokesmen 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Office  of 
Education  have  been  talking  about  just 
this  kind  of  reform  for  years,  but  because 
somebody  else  decided  to  do  something 
about  it  first,  they  are  determined  to  op- 
pose it.  That  is  a  familiar  story  in  this 
administration.  So  they  have  hauled  out 
all  the  tired  old  cliches  to  fight  it :  "You 
never  had  it  so  good!"  "Don't  let  them 
take  it  away"  "Why  rock  the  boat?" 

It  may  be  necessary  to  rock  the  boat 
a  little  to  go  forward.  The  people  who  op- 
pose this  bill  like  to  call  themselves 
liberals,  but  they  are  really  the  stand- 
patters and  go-slowers  of  the  1960's. 
They  quake  in  fear  at  the  thought  of  a 
State  or  local  official  receiving  some  cred- 
it for  spending  Federal  revenues.  They 
are  the  new  breed  of  old  guard.  They  say 
to  the  educational  leaders  of  America : 

We  can't  afford  to  change  the  status  quo. 
Sure,  It  may  be  bad,  but  then,  it  could  get 
worse  If  we  tamper  with  It.  So  Just  be  grate- 
ful for  every  cent  of  your  money  that  we  de- 
cide to  give  back  to  you,  and  don't  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  terms.  And  especially  don't 
get  any  Ideas  about  knowing  how  to  run  your 
schools  as  well  as  we  do  here  In  Washington. 

With  $425  million  to  spend  on  "public 
information"  the  administration  might 
just  convince  some  people  that  these 
backward-looking  liberals  are  right.  But 
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I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  not  be  misled 

Mr  Chairman,  a  vote  for  H  R  8983  is  a 
vote  for  strong  and  effective  Stale  gov- 
ernment and  a  vote  for  belter  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  It  Is  a  sound 
investment  in  America  s  future 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Chairman,  the  pending 
bill— HR  7819— to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Seconda'.-y  Education  Act  is  ery 
bad  news  Indeed  for  the  schools  of  Texas. 
With  one  stroke,  it  cuts  the  fiscal  1968 
allocation  for  the  Texas  schools  under 
title  I  from  $176  million  to  $96  million- 
a  reduction  of  $80  million 

It  accomplishes  this  by  the  simple 
means  of  suspending  a  change  in  the 
formula— approved  by  Congress  last 
year— which  uas  to  have  taken  effect  on 
July  1.  1967 

From  the  figures  I  have  seen,  the  origi- 
nal act  was  t;rossly  unfair  to  States  like 
Texas.  Under  the  act,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren counted  was  obtained  by  Fiist 
using  the  census  estimate  of  1960  of  the 
number  of  school-age  children  in  fam- 
ilies with  le.ss  than  $2,000  income  and 
second,  adding  those  school-age  children 
in  families  receiving  more  than  $2,000  In 
aid  for  dependent  children— ADC— wel- 
fare payments  This  number  was  multi- 
plied by  the  State  average  per-pupil  cost 
of  public  education 

It  Just  so  happens  that  Texas  and  nine 
other  States,  because  of  relatively  low 
welfare  payments,  cannot  count  a  single 
child  under  the  ADC  category,  and  al- 
though Texas  has  647.000  children  in 
families  with  less  than  a  $3,000  income, 
we  can  count  only  the  398  000  who  are 
in  families  below  the  $2  000  level 

Not  only  do  we  count  fewer  children 
than  wealthier  States,  but  the  schools  in 
Texas  are  paid  at  a  rate  of  only  $197  80 
per  child  as  cumpared  -Aith  a  one-half  of 
the  State  aveia^'e  :a:e  m  New  York  of 
S393  14 

Last  year  the  Congress  removed  a  large 
pari  of  this  inequity  by  raising  the  family 
income  measure  to  $3,000.  so  that  our 
schools  could  count  the  entire  647  000 
children,  and  by  raising  our  amount  per 
child  to  one-half  the  national  avei-age 
per-pupil  cost  of  education — $237  74 
This  would  have  meant  a  title  I  alloca- 
tion of  $176  million  for  Texas  schools 

This  year  the  administration  bill  sus- 
pends this  change  in  the  law  until  such 
time  as  there  is  a  100-percent  appropria- 
tion of  the  title  I  authonzation  With  the 
President  asking  $1  2  billion  for  title  I  for 
next  year — less  than  half  the  authoriza- 
tion— the  suspension  holds  for  fiscal  1968 
With  all  of  the  pressures  on  the  budtiet,  it 
may  well  hold  forever 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  some  obligation  in  the  Congre.ss  to 
provide  for  equitable  treatment  of  all  the 
States  in  the  distribution  of  Federal  aid 
I  am  not  making  this  plea  solely  for 
Texas,  but  for  most  nt  the  States  of  the 
Union  which  are  treated  in  an  extremely 
unequal  way  by  tins  legislation 

Title  I  is  supposed  to  be  a  program  for 
financing  special  educational  assistance 
for  children  who.  because  of  the  low  in- 
come of  their  familie.s  and  factors  often 
associated  with  low  income,  have  experi- 
enced educational  problems  The  use  of 
1960  census  data  may  be  suspect  by  now 


for  several  reasons,  but  it  does  provide  a 
rough  mesisure  of  the  relative  size  of  the 
prob'em  when  applied  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  Let  us  Just  look  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  act  operates  on  the 
ba'iis  of  such  data. 

Texas  had  647.000  school-age  children 
m  fami'ies  with  less  than  $3,000  annual 
InconiC;  New  York  had  374,000  such  chil- 
dren— little  more  than  half  a^-  many  as 
Texas.  But  under  the  committee  bill — 
which  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  and  others  have  praised 
In  such  glowing  terms— Texas  is  allotted 
$9*;  mil'ion  for  title  I  and  New  York  is 
allotted  $174  million 

New  York  has  half  as  many  very  poor 
children,  but  gets  nearly  twice  as  much 
money  as  Texas  to  help  educate  poor 
children. 

That  Is  the  cold  arithmetic  of  a  Fed- 
eral-aid farce  It  Ls  ridiculous  and  im- 
possible to  justify  in  any  terms. 

Congressman  Quie.  of  Mmnesota.  has 
proposed  an  alternative  formula  which 
treats  all  of  the  States  equally  by  com- 
paring their  school-age  population  and 
their  relative  ability  to  support  education 
as  measuied  by  income  per  school-age 
child  If  the  Congress  appropriates  what 
the  President  has  requested  for  this  act 
next  year.  Texas  would  actually  receive 
$12  million  more  under  the  Qole  amend- 
ment than  under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tratiun  bill — and  it  would  receive  more 
under  the  Quie  amendment  than  New 
York,  because  Texas  has  more  poor 
children  to  educate.  Enactment  of  the 
Quie  amendment.  I  feel,  is  the  positive 
approach  of  assisting  more  poor  children 
m  more  States 

Mr  JOELSON  Mi  Chairman.  I  enlhu- 
.sia^itically  support  H  R  7819.  and  intend 
to  oppose  all  weakening  amendments. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  served  us  well,  and  we 
should  not  be  beguiled  by  thinly  \eiled 
attempts  to  evade  the  clear  requirements 
of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  for  a  racially 
integrated  public  school  system, 

I  am  ailso  concerned  about  the  divisive 
attempt  to  revive  the  emotionally 
charged  church-state  issue  which  has 
already  been  fairly  and  legally  met  by 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  as  it  now  exists 

I  supported  Federal  aid  to  education 
when  it  was  first  proposed  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  I  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Johnson  administration  to 
continue  this  vitally  Important  program. 
Skyrocketing  municipal  tax  rates  require 
the  P'ederal  Government  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  small  property  owner  Our 
very  future  depends  on  the  quality  of  our 
educational  system,  and  we  dare  not 
compromise  in  this  urgent  area  of  hu- 
man endeavor. 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  suppoil  of  HR  78ly,  the 
school  aid  bill  reported  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  The  alternate 
measure  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtritl.  would  undermine 
programs  that  have  been  carefully  as- 
sembled by  local  school  districts  to  bene- 
fit educationally  dlsadvantat;ed  children, 
without  regard  t«  their  race  or  religion. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  a 
vote  for  the  Quie  amendment  would  be 


a  vote  against  the  children  of  m.y  own 
State  of  California. 

The  probable  impact  of  the  Quie  pro- 
posal on  education  in  California  was  ex- 
plored in  som.e  depth  by  six  of  my  col- 
leagues who  joined  me  last  week  in  a 
special  order. 

The  gentlemen  reported  the  alar:n  felt 
by  ;-chool  adminlstiators  in  at  lea-.t  nine 
cu.es — Los  Angeles.  San  Diego.  Oakland. 
Berkeley.  Santa  Ana.  Garden  Grove. 
Huntington  Beach.  Fullterton,  and  Sac- 
ramento. 

San  Diego,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  would  lose  an  estimated  5650.- 
000  a  year  under  the  Quie  plan  to  turn 
o\er  Federal  aid  funds  to  the  States. 
ThrL.ughout  San  DiegD  County,  the  an- 
nual loss  would  be  twice  as  great,  around 
SI  3  million 

I  would  like  to  review,  for  the  record, 
some  of  the  comments  that  were  made 
during  our  special  order  on  May  17 

Speaking  of  the  Quie  amendment  Mr 
CoHELAN  said. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  ^urtr.iiitee  that  an 
aUequate  sliare  of  funds  to  help  educationally 
deprived  ciilldren  would  be  channeled  by  ilie 
.States    to    the    large   cites  .    where    the 

problem   of   teaching   the   disadvantaged    is 
nr-iyt  acute. 

Mr  RoYBAL  stated: 

The  children  In  California  and  elsewhere 
M  ho  need  the  help  the  most  would  be  Uie  very 
children  to  suffer  the  most  from  the  adoption 
'if  such  an  amendment. 

Mr  Hanna  said: 

To  completely  change  the  organization. 
purpose  and  administration  of  the  i  school 
aid)  funds  at  this  point,  as  the  Ren'.ieman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  Quie|  proposes  would 
prove  disastrous  to  the  successful  title  I  pro- 
grams already  underway  In  over  1  000  Call- 
fi-irnla  school   districts. 

Mr.  Edv^'ards  of  California  pointed 
out  that  the  existing  Elementary  ajid 
Secondary  Education  Act.  by  focusing 
aid  on  the  child  rather  than  his  school, 
has  benefited  many  categories  of  stu- 
dents who  previously  were  entitled  to  no 
Fede.al  support. 

Now.  almost   inconceivably — 

Mr.  Edwards  said — 
there  Is  an  attempt  to  "Improve"  this  re- 
markable legislation  by  cutting  $300  million 
from  Its  appropriation:  redistributing  its  re- 
sources in  le.ss  needy  students;  redirecting 
Its  most  Important  feature,  the  ald-to-chlld 
approach,  by  channeling  all  funds  through 
State  departments  of  education;  r-'placlng 
order  with  chaos  In  the  admlnl.sf. j'lon  of 
Federal   education    funds 

Mr  Moss  cited  the  obiections  of  Sac- 
ramento County  educators  to  the  Quie 
amendment 

Mr.  CoRMAN  warned  that  adoption 
of  the  Quie  amendment  could  make  the 
education  bill  unacceptable  to  a  majority 
of  Members  and  result  in  the  complete 
rejection  of  the  bill  The  gentleman 
pointed  out  that  the  Los  Angeles  .school 
district  is  currently  receiving  about  $15 
million  a  year  in  title  I  money,  an  al- 
location that  he  feels  could  be  wiped 
out  by  a  divisive  fight  over  the  Quie 
plan 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  rise  In  opposition  to  the  Quie  amend- 
ment which  will  do  irreparable  damage 
to  big  city  school  systems  like  that  of 
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the  Cleveland  public  school  system  of 
my  congressional  district.  The  school 
systems  of  my  community  are  in  need 
of  every  possible  consideration  now- 
available  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  as  now  constituted. 

In  reviewing  programs  in  which  the 
State  has  the  sole  responsibility  for 
distributing  Federal  funds,  there  Is  very 
little  evidence  to  support  hope  that  the 
critical  needs  of  the  urban  centers  will 
be  met.  The  cities  and  their  critical  needs 
are  •outvoted"  by  the  suburban  and 
luial  representatives  who  insure  that 
State  allocations  are  diverted  and  dif- 
fused. In  Ohio,  education  allocations  are 
resolved  by  a  State  board  of  education 
which  Is  not  oriented  or  partlculaiiy 
aware  of  the  critical  problems  facing 
central  city  areas. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  testimony 
of  our  vei-y  able  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  public  schools,  Dr.  Paul 
Briggs,  who  last  month  stated  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

The  experience  we  have  had  in  Ohio  in- 
dicated an  unfriendly  State  department  of 
public  Instruction  to  urban  areas. 

He  cited  the  troubles  we  have  had  in 
Ohio  over  the  Implementation  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  where 
under  the  original  State  plan  not  one 
cent  would  have  been  given  to  any  of  the 
eight  largest  cities  In  Ohio,  where  the 
largest  numbers  of  unfilled  jobs  and  \m- 
trained  youth  are  located.  In  all  fairness. 

I  think  things  are  Improving  but  we  do 
not  feel  that  the  end  of  the  fight  for 
equity  for  our  urban  areas  Is  yet  in  view. 

A  second  example;  When  we  compare 
the  di-stribution  of  title  I  funds  under 
the  predetermined  poverty  formula  with 
the  ways  the  States  have  distributed 
title  II.  ESEA  funds — and  you  will  recall 
that  title  II  funds  must  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  "need" — we  find  that  our 
large  northern  cities  get  a  much  smaller 
share  of  title  II  funds  than  they  do  from 
title  I.  New  York  City,  for  Instance,  gets 
almost  60  percent  of  New  York's  title  I 
allotment,  but  only  24  percent  of  Its  title 

II  allotment  Under  title  I,  Cleveland  gets 
double  its  title  II  share.  Baltimore  gets 
45  percent  of  Maryland's  title  I  funds, 
but  only  17  percent  of  Its  title  11  funds. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Offlce  of  Education  contain- 
ing comparative  figures  for  these  and 
other  northern  cities: 


City 

PpiTvnt  of  citv allotment  tn 
Stale  KJlottnent 

Title  I 

T 

itl. 

11 

Los  .Kn^eles    

^un  Francisco 

I>envir   -     *... 

19.4 
4.4 

25.9 
51.1 
44.8 
21.9 
34.5 
10.1 
50.3 
12.3 
23.5 
21  S 
l.-i.  .^ 

1 

111  II 
1   1 

i:  A 

rhlcaco      

M  ■<. 

Baliimofe 

M  7 

Boston      . » .... 

nctroit 

111  3 
l.i  1 

\liniif4polis 

\inv  York  City 

H  (1 
J4   I 

ripveland    ... . 

fi  II 

Portland 

U.3 

i'hUadelphJa 

>.  0 

Seattle 

<J    s 

Mr.  Chairman.  I   frankly  do  not  see 
how  any  Member  of  this  House  who  is 


concerned  about  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  can  have  any  con- 
fidence whatsoever  that  the  Quie  amend- 
ment would  be  a  forward  step  for  urban 
America.  Unless  the  pattern  changes 
radically  in  the  next  year.  I  think  we  will 
find  that  our  big  cities  will  lose  under 
this  legislation — and  I  shudder  to  think 
of  what  the  costs  to  our  society  may  be. 
If  the  Quie  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
know  that  the  cost  to  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land would  be  unbearable.  Last  year,  the 
city  received  $5,459,000  ESEA  funds. 
while  the  rest  of  the  county  received 
$1,305,000.  Included  in  these  amounts 
were  four  title  HI  grants  providing  sup- 
plemental centers  to  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, Parma,  Orange,  and  Warrensville 
Heights.  Because  of  the  present  grant 
formula  of  ESEA  and  its  seed-money  ef- 
fect, Federal  assistance  of  all  forms  to 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  in 
Cuyahoga  County  and  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
increased  last  year  from  $7  million  to 
$16%  million — an  increase  of  135  per- 
cent. 

The  ESEA  In  Cleveland  was  immedi- 
ately utilized  to  provide  the  first  supple- 
mental educational  center  in  the  entire 
Nation  which  was  established  in  a  ware- 
house in  downtown  Cleveland  on  October 
17,  1966.  Between  October  1966  and  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  this  center  has  been  used  by 
almost  19,000  different  individual  Cleve- 
land children  from  public  and  nonpublic 
schools.  They  come  In  groups  of  300  per 
day  for  specially  enriched  Instruction  in 
science,  music,  and  in  the  heritage  of 
Cleveland. 

The  people  of  Cleveland  are  aware  that 
education  Is  the  key  to  economic  and 
social  life  and  progress.  Last  November. 
Cleveland's  voters  dramatically  sup- 
ported the  largest  bond  and  tax  issue 
that  the  public  school  system  had  ever 
placed  on  the  ballot.  People  of  Cleveland 
approved,  by  a  plurality  of  70  percent,  to 
increase  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
school  system  by  110  percent.  They  also 
voted  to  Increase  local  taxes  by  20  per- 
cent for  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
Cleveland  schools. 

This  hearty  support  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  voters  of  Cleveland  are  willing 
to  back  their  school  system  at  a  time  of 
greatest  need  and  financial  crisis.  This 
clear  mandate  of  support  occurred  at  the 
same  election  at  which  time  State  bond- 
ing requests  were  rejected  in  our  county 
and  were  rejected  by  a  2-to-l  margin 
throughout  the  State.  It  Is  obvious  from 
the  results  of  this  election  that  the  voters 
of  our  city  clearly  understood,  without 
question,  the  high  need  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. It  should  also  be  understood  how- 
ever, that,  while  we  In  Cleveland  are 
willing  to  pay  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  and  required  for  the  education  of 
our  children  in  Cleveland,  we  do  not  yet 
have  suflQclent  resources  locally  to 
maintain  a  minimum,  adequate  educa- 
tion program. 

My  community  is  in  full  support  of 
HR.  7819  as  reported  by  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  proposal  will  be  reported 
out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  long  to  voice  my  views  on  the 
major  controversy  surrounding  this 
bill — the  substitute  bill  which  we  all  un- 


derstand the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Quie]  will  be  offer- 
ing sometime  during  the  debate  this 
week. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  shall 
vote  against  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  am  convinced  that  this  amendment, 
however  sincerely  it  is  meant,  will  have 
the  ultimate  and  unavoidable  result  of 
bringing  crashing  down  on  our  heads 
the  entire  elaborate  structure  of  Federal 
assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

We  have  built  this  structure.  Mr. 
Chairman,  painfully  and  with  great  ef- 
fort, over  the  past  several  years.  For 
many  years  I  sat  in  this  House  and  saw 
every  effort  to  put  national  resources  to 
work  to  attack  this  national  problem  re- 
jected. Prior  to  the  late  1950's,  a  number 
of  efforts  were  made — unsuccessfully — 
to  persuade  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  hold  hearings  and  report  a 
bill.  After  the  advent  of  the  space  age. 
and  the  unbelievably  belated  realization 
that  oui-  national  power  rested  on  our 
national  brainpower,  aid  to  education 
bills  got  to  the  floor  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  However,  year  after  year,  they 
failed  enactment  in  one  House  or  the 
other.  Finally,  under  the  leadership  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  the  support  of  distinguished  and 
dedicated  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  the  constructive  good 
will  of  public  and  private  schoolmen, 
school  administrators,  and  national  or- 
ganizations of  all  kinds,  we  found  the 
formula  which  enabled  us  to  surmount 
the  last  hurdles.  At  last  we  could  begin 
the  job  of  putting  Federal  funds  into  the 
school  system. 

The  devices  we  used  are  perhaps  not 
symmetrical.  They  do  not,  perhaps,  meet 
all  the  requirements  that  students  of  ad- 
ministration like  to  see  on  an  organiza- 
tion chart.  Our  system  may  not  be  the 
simplest  which  man  could  devise.  But — 
it  has  one  virtue  which  the  simpler  sys- 
tems cannot  boast.  It  works. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  as  it  now  stands,  enables  us 
to  meet  the  constitutional  objections 
which  block  grants  might  give  rise  to, 
were  they  to  be  made  available  to  pri- 
vate schools.  It  enables  us  to  make  aid 
available  to  those  millions  of  American 
children  who  attend  nonpublic  schools. 
The  systems  of  categorical  aid,  which  are 
found  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  also  make  it  possible — 
and  the  Quie  amendment  would  make  it 
virtually  impossible — for  aid  to  be  chan- 
nelled where  it  is  most  needed — into  the 
urban  school  systems,  into  the  poor  rural 
school  systems,  into  the  systems,  where 
the  fires  of  discontent  smoke  and  are 
ready  to  burst  into  flame  unless  we  con- 
tinue— as  the  present  act  and  the  com- 
mittee amendments  would  allow  us — to 
cope  with  these  problems. 

It  is  ironical,  Indeed,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  Is  willing  to  sur- 
render, in  effect,  every  type  of  control 
which  this  Congress  has.  over  how  the 
money  we  appropriate  will  be  spent.  My 
friends  on  the  other  side  have  been,  over 
the  years,  consistently  in  favor  of  proper 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 
Usually,   they  want  tighter  restrictions 
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than  I.  for  one,  have  been  wiiling  to  sup- 
port. Yet  now,  with  respect  to  this  one 
area,  they  are  willing  to  cast  responsi- 
bility and  caution  to  the  winds  and  allow 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  expended, 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  without  the 
slightest  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
spent  where  the  Congress  wants  them  to 
be  spent 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  tientlc- 
man  from  Minnesota,  we  would  be  unable 
to  determine,  much  less  control,  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  fluids.  We  would  not 
^now — and  if  we  knew,  we  could  do  noth- 
ing about  It — whether  these  funds  were 
going  into  the  poverty  areas,  or  into  the 
most  affluent  .suburbs  The  substitute 
amendment,  which  will  be  offered  to  the 
bill  the  Committee  has  so  carefully 
worked  out.  will  put  the  Congress  In  the 
position  of  simply  turning  its  back  on 
the  educational  problems  of  the  Nation. 
and  saying  to  the  States.  You  work  out 
your  solutions,  you  figure  out  what  you 
wsmt  to  do.  and  how  you're  going  to  do 
It.  We'll  just  pay  the  bUls." 

Mr.  Chairman.  :he  educational  prob- 
lems of  this  country  are  not  hldaen  from 
us.  We  know  what  they  are.  As  legisla- 
tors, as  citizen.^,  we  have  .sought  to  cope 
with  them  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  .Act  Is  not.  and  has  never 
been,  a  bill  for  Federal  aid  for  school 
ofBclals  It  Is  a  program  of  aid  for  schools. 
and.  even  more  fundamentally,  of  aid  for 
students.  I  would  hope  that  we  might  be 
allowed  to  pursue  the  programs  '.ve  have 
so  recently  begun,  and  continue  to  help 
young  people  where  they  need  to  be 
helped,  In  the  manner  which  the  Con- 
gress has  adjudged  appropriate 

The  concept  of  categorical  aid.  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  .served  us  well  It  has 
served  us  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  for  a  decade  It  ha.s  served 
us  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary- 
Education  Act  fur  a  shorter  period,  but 
still  long  enough  for  us  to  know  what  we 
are  getting  for  our  money  The  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  trom  Minnesota 
will  only  serve  to  undermine  this  system 
I  believe  in  administrative  neatne.ss.  I 
believe  In  devising  simple  systems  wher- 
ever possible.  But  above  all.  I  believe  In 
Federal  aid  to  education.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  chance  .sacrificing  the  whole 
structure  just  for  the  .sake  of  a  neater 
organization  chart  and  a  sunpier  pro- 
cedure for  distributing  fimds 

Mr.  BR.\DEMAS  Mr  Chairman,  I 
have  just  received  a  telegram  which  re- 
iterates the  strong  support  for  H  R  7819 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
AFL-CIO.  and  expre.sses  the  strong  op- 
position of  this  organization  of  American 
teachers  to  the  amendments  prop<3sed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  TMr 
QmEl  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs  Green! 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  text  of  this  tele- 
gram follows 

American  Federation  of  Tsacmers. 

Wa^ihxngton.  D  C  .  May  22.  1967 
Hon.  John  Bradsmas, 
LongwOTth,  House  Oflce  Building. 
Washington.  D  C  : 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
APTr-CIO.  reiterates  l*-s  strong  support  for 
H  R.  7819  and  Ita  vUoroua  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Qule  substitute  amendment.  In 
like  manner  we  -ompletely  and  unalterably 
oppose  the   amendment   sponsored   by   Con- 


gresaworaan  Edltb  Green  Enactment  or  the 
Green  amendment  will  so  cripple  the  estab- 
lished desegregation  guidelines  as  to  nullify 
their  effectiveness  The  National  Education 
Association,  in  announcing  Its  support  of  the 
Oreen  amendment  not  only  switched  us 
slated  position,  but  also  participated  In  an 
unconscionable  surrender  to  antlprogresalve 
and  antldesegregatlon  forces.  We  commend 
you  and  fully  support  you  in  your  unwaver- 
ing stand  for  sound  Federal  aid  legislation 
Charles  Cooen. 

President. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  Chairman,  the 
following  Is  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
Quie  amendment: 

The  Quie  Amendment 
general  outlkve 

The  amendment  takes  effect  in  fiscal  1969, 
not  fiscal  1968.  It  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $3  billion  in  fiscal  1969,  and  such  sum*  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  year  thereafter, 
to  consolidate  Utles  I  (for  deprived  chllcL-enl . 
U  (textbooks  and  library  materials).  Ill 
(supplemental  centers)  and  V  ( aid  to  State 
education  departments)  of  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Education  Act  under  a  single  title, 
and  to  fund  other  special  programs  needed 
In  a  given  State.  All  programs  would  be  ad- 
ministered through  a  single  State  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  educational  agency  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Education  of  handicapped  children  and 
the  Teacher  Corps  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  amendment. 

DISTRIBITToN    FORMI'LA 

Under  the  present  Act  grants  are  made  in 
Title  I  to  Individual  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties based  primarily  upon  1959  census  data. 
The  Qule  Amendment  adopts  the  formula 
used  in  title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  a  block  grant  to  each  State 
based  upon  the  number  of  school-age  chil- 
dren and  personal  income  per  child  in  that 
State.  This  formula  would  replace  tour  sepa- 
rate allocation  formulas  under  the  present 
Act.  and  the  result  f,i.vors  low  Income  States 
The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
has  commented  that  the  Qule  formula 
would  eliminate  vast  Inequities  "  To  avoid 
hardship  In  States  that  might  lose  money 
under  the  Qule  Amendment,  a  specific  pro- 
vision requires  that  no  State  shall  receive  leas 
money  than  allotted  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

USES    or    THE    rtTNDS 

The  funendment  follows  the  Act  In  specif- 
ically continuing  special  programs  now  au- 
thorized under  separate  grants,  and  It  adds 
authority  for  In-servlce  teacher  training. 
counseling  and  guidance  work,  and  other 
special  programs  the  States  and  localities 
might  devise.  The  amendment  would  not  au- 
thorize general  aid.  such  as  for  raising  teach- 
ers' salaries  or  general  school  construction. 
But  It  does  give  a  great  deal  more  latitude 
for  State  and  local  Initiative  In  determining 
tne  best  use  of  funds  in  a  State  or  locality. 

PROGRAMS  roR  DtTRIVED  CHnj)REN 

The  amendment  continues  a  major  focus 
on  deprived  children,  requiring  that  each 
■St-tte  spend  at  least  one-hail  Its  allotment 
■n  special  programs  for  the  educationally 
deprived  child  carried  out  by  local  school 
districts  having  a  high  concentration  of  such 
children.  Since  another  7  per  cent  must  be 
reserved  for  title  11  type  projects  i  textbooks, 
etc  ).  a  State  could  spend  a  ma.tlmum  of  93 
per  cent  of  Its  funds  on  school  programs  for 
deprived  children. 

PRIORrrT  FOR  NEEDIEST  SCHOOLS 

The  present  title  I  of  the  Act  scatters 
funds  indlscrlmlnatelv  among  over  90'"-  of 
the  school  districts,  including  the  wealthiest 
and  the  poorest.  The  amendment  directs 
each  State  to  give  priority  U:>  those  school 
districts  confronted  with  the  moct  urgent 
educational    needs.    Such    needs    would    be 


measured  by  factors  such  as  'heavy  concen- 
trations of  economically  and  culturally  de- 
prued  children,  rapid  increases  in  school  en- 
rollment and  areas  of  economic  depression. " 
Tbe  priorities  apply  to  all  funds  In  the  four 
major  titles  of  ESEA  and  would  concentrate 
funds  in  Inner-clty  slum  schools  and  In  im- 
poverished rural  areas  to  a  greater  extent 
than  under  the  present  Act. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  PARTICIPATION 

The  amendment  continues  the  .Act's  bene- 
fits for  private  school  pupils,  requiring  the 
State  plan  to  provide  for  special  arrangements 
for  such  children  on  an  equitable  basis.  It 
expands  these  benefits  by  providing  for  the 
loan  of  laboratory  and  other  Instructional 
equipment  on  the  same  basis  as  textbooks 
and  library  materials  are  now  supplied,  and 
It  requires  special  arr.ingements  for  all  school 
programs  funded  under  the  .Act  i  rather  than 
merely  programs  for  deprived  children). 
Since  the  programs  authorized  are  special 
programs,  with  separate  commingling  of 
funds.  State  legal  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
State  funds  to  aid  private  school  pupils 
would  not  apply 

FLEXIBn-rTY  IN  ADMI.NISTRATION 

As  noted,  the  amendment  provides  fiir 
greater  flexibility  in  meeting  State  and  local 
needs  For  example.  It  returns  administration 
of  the  title  ni  supplemental  centers  to  the 
States,  so  that  they  can  be  set  up  to  tit  State 
patterns  of  school  organization  within  each 
State.  .'Vlso.  except  for  t.^e  minlmums  set  for 
special  programs  for  deprived  pupils  and  In- 
structional materials  and  equipment.  It  per- 
mits shifting  emphasis  among  programs  to 
meet  local  needs  Tins  cannot  be  done  under 
the  present  .Act 

CONSOLIDATION  Or  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  of  Education  administers  more 
than  30  separate  grants  In  elementary  and 
secondary  education  alone.  The  Qule  Amend- 
ment IS  the  minimum  step  that  should  be 
taken  now  to  cut  down  this  maze  of  Federal 
aids  by  consolidating  those  In  this  Act.  If 
this  small  step  cannot  be  taken,  the  likely 
alternative  is  that  these  separate,  narrow 
grants  will  grow  In  number  with  the  conse- 
quent Increase  In  paperwork,  red  tape,  and 
Federal  controls.  This  single  consolidation 
would  save  many  millions  of  dollars  In  un- 
necessary administrative  costs  and  would 
greatly  simplify  Federal  aid  for  schools.  The 
alternative  Is  Increasingly  rigid,  more  restric- 
tive legislation  for  each  small  segment  of  the 
total  educational  program 
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False  Allegations  .■VBotrr  the  Qtttc 

.\MENDMENT 
ALLEGATION 

1.  Private  school  students  would  be  elimi- 
nated or  unfairly  treated  under  the  Qule 
Amendment.  It  would  destroy  the  carefully 
devised  Church-State  compromise  in  ESEA 
Answer 

The  Qule  Amendment  adopts  exactly  the 
same  procedure  as  ESEA  requiring  State  and 
local  public  school  officials  to  provide  equita- 
bly for  private  school  students.  The  Qule 
Amendment  actually  expands  the  type  of 
services  that  must  be  made  available  to  pri- 
vate school  students.  Tliose  m.aklng  this  ar- 
gument ore.  In  effect,  contending  that  any 
increased  discretion  to  St.ite  and  local  offi- 
cials Jeopardizes  p-lvate  school  students 

ALLEGATION 

•2  Some  States  will  get  less  money  under 
the  Qule  formula. 

Answer 

Most  States  will  get  more  money  under  the 
Qule  formula.  No  State  can  get  less  than  it 
received  In  fiscal  1968 

ALLEGATION 

3  Provisions  for  handicapped  children  and 
the  Teacher  Corps  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
Qule  Amendment. 


Answer 
The  Quie  Amendment  does  not  aflect  either 
handicapped  children  or  the  Teacher  Corps. 

ALLEGATION 

4    Cities  and  educationally  deprived  chll-  „i„^„„(.„„, 

dren  will  receive  less  money  under  the  Qule     Program^  O^  assistance_  Jor  _  elemental^ 

Amendment. 


Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H,R.  7819)   to  strengthen  and  improve 


Answer 

TTie  Qule  Amendment  requires  that  at  least 
SO-";  of  the  money  be  spent  on  educationally 
deprived  children  under  State  plans.  In  ad- 
dition, all  of  the  money  must  give  highest 
priority  to  "heavy  concentrations  of  econom- 
ically and  culturally  deprived  children,  areas 
of  rapid  increase  in  school  enrollment  and 
are.i.s  of  economic  depression." 

ALLEC.\T10N 

5.  The  Qule  Amendment  will  make  It  easier 
to  evade  civil  rights  guidelines. 

Answer 
The  Qule  Amendment  does  not  In  any  way 
alter  civil  rights  enforcement  under  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

ALLEGATION 

6.  The  Qule  Amendment  will  be  harsher 
on  States  alleged  to  be  discriminating  be- 
cause It  would  permit  denial  of  funds  to 
an  entire  State  when  a  single  school  district 
is  found  to  discriminate. 

Answer  ' 

The  Qule  Amendment  does  not  alter  basic 
liiw  in  this  respect.  The  Administration  now 
has  authority  to  deny  funds  State-wide  but 
has  never  used  It. 

ALLEGATION 

7  The  Qule  Amendment  would  delay  funds 
and  disrupt  programs  now  under  way. 

Answer 
The  opposite  is  true.  The  Qule  Amend- 
ment would  not  take  effect  until  fiscal  year 
1969  Upon  approval  of  State  plans  admin- 
istration would  be  greatly  simplified  and 
f'ands  available  without  massive  filings  and 
repetitious  review  by  administrators. 

ALLEGATION 

8  The  Qule  Amendment  would  provide 
general  aid  for  teachers'  salaries  and  school 
construction,  thus  depriving  private  school 
students  who  cannot  qualify  for  such  direct 

grants. 

Answer 

The  Quie  Amendment  does  not  provide 
general  aid  for  teachers'  salaries  or  school 
construction.  Special  programs  would  qual- 
ity, as  under  the  present  Act,  for  special 
construction  to  meet  special  problems. 

ALLEG.MTON 

9.  The  Quie  Amendment  has  had  no  hear- 
ings and  provides  complicated  changes  that 
should  be  only  adopted  after  careful  delib- 
eration. 

Answer 


and  secondary  education  by  extending 
authority  for  allocation  of  funds  to  be 
used  for  education  of  Indian  children  and 
children  in  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  extend- 
ing and  amending  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  program,  by  providing  assistance 
for  comprehensive  educational  planning, 
and  by  improving  programs  of  education 
for  the  handicapped;  to  improve  author- 
ity for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering  a 
major  disaster;  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  have  spoken  today  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  bill  H.R.  7819. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT AND  STATEMENT  TO  AC- 
COMPANY S.  666— AUTHORIZING 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT  AND  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1968 

Mr.  HARDY  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rivers) 
submitted  a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  666)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test. 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


RELIABILITY  OF  THE  M-16  RIFLE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
The    Quie     Amendment     Is    simple    and     objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

straightforward  It  adopts  the  basic  procedure     from  New  Jersey? 

of  the  present  Act  and  an  allocation  formula 

long    applauded    In    NDEA.    Most    witnesses 

testified  favorably  as  to  Its  objectives.  The 

major  change  In  the  Qule  Amendment  is  to 

provide   flexibility   for   local   and  State   edu- 
cators   to    meet    their    own    priorities.    The 

Higher  Education  Act.  Vocational  Education- 
al   .\ct    and    Manpower    Development    and 

Training  Act.  all  were  written  by  committee 

or  on  the  House  Floor.  They  never  received 

committe  hearings,   as  such.   In   their  final 

form. 


These  are  some  excerpts  from  this  dis- 
turbing letter  from  one  of  our  fighting 
men: 

I  can  Just  see  the  paper  back  home  now. 
Enemy  casualties  heavy.  Marine  casualties 
light.  Let  me  give  you  some  statistics  and 
you  decide  11  they  were  light.  We  left  with 
close  to  1.400  men  In  our  battalion  and  came 
back  with  half.  We  left  with  250  men  in  our 
company  and  came  back  with  107.  W'e  left 
with  72  men  In  our  platoon  and  came  back 
with  19.  Believe  It  or  not,  you  know  what 
killed  most  of  us — our  own  rifles.  Before  we 
left  Okinawa  we  were  all  Issued  the  new  rifle, 
the  M-16.  Practically  every  one  of  our  dead 
was  found  with  his  rifle  torn  down  next  to 
him  where  he  was  trying  to  fix  it. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  supply 
me  with  some  speedy  answers  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  M-16,  the  amount  of 
testing  that  was  done  before  it  was  is- 
sued, and  the  extent  of  its  present  use  in 
Vietnam,  I  hope  the  answers  come 
quickly  and  will  indicate  our  men  are 
being  provided  with  the  type  of  equip- 
ment they  deserve  to  have  available  to 
them,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  copies  of  the  letter  from 
the  servicemen  and  my  letters  to  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  Representative 
IcHORD.  Included  also  is  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Asbury  Park  Evening 
Press  of  May  20,  1967: 

Dear  :  I  Just  got  your  letter  today 

aboard  ship.  We've  been  on  an  operation 
ever  since  the  21st  of  last  month.  I  can  just 
see  the  papers  back  home  now — Enemy  cas- 
ualties heavy  Marine  casualties  light.  Let  me 
give  you  some  statistics  and  you  decide  if 
they  were  light.  We  left  with  close  to  1400 
men  in  our  battalion  and  came  back  with 
half.  We  left  with  250  men  in  our  company 
and  came  back  with  107,  We  left  with  72 
men  In  our  platoon  and  came  back  with  19.  1 
knew  I  was  pressing  my  luck.  They  finally 
got  me.  It  wasn't  too  bad  though,  I  Just 
caught  a  little  shrapnel.  I  wish  I  oould  say 
the  same  for  all  my  buddies. 

The  ratio  was  something  like  8  to  1  con- 
firmed. We  don't  know  how  many  they 
dragged  away.  It  was  a  lot  from  all  the  blood 
we  saw,  believe  it  or  not,  you  know  what 
killed  most  of  us?  Our  own  rifles.  Before  we 
left  Okinawa,  we  were  all  Issued  this  new 
rifle,  the  M-16.  Practically  every  one  of  our 
dead  was  found  with  his  rifle  torn  down  next 
to  him  where  he  had  been  trying  to  fix  it. 
There  was  a  newspaper  woman  with  us  pho- 
tographing all  this  and  the  pentagon  found 
out  about  It  and  won't  let  her  publish  the 
pictures.  They  say  they  don't  want  to  get 
the  American  people  upset.  Isn't  that  a 
laugh? 

All  this  Just  t>ecause  we  had  to  take  some 
hills  with  numbers  on  them.  The  ones  we 
caught  hell  on  were  861  and  881. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  wa,';  aereed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Price  of 
CXIII 844 — Part  10 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  House,  as  well  as  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  have  been  greatly 
disturbed  over  recent  reports  that  the 
M-16  rifle  presently  being  used  in  Viet- 
nam is  unreliable.  A  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  House  under  Representative  Ichord 
is  presently  holding  hearings  concern- 
ing the  M-16.  I  have,  this  morning, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  and  the  Ichord 
committee  disturbing  Information  that 
has  come  Into  my  hands  concerning  our 
fighting  in  Vietnam  in  general,  and  the 
M-16  rifle  in  particular. 


Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HorsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  very  disturbing  letter  and  news  re- 
lease from  the  Asbury  Park  Evening  Press  of 
Saturday,  May  20.  1967,  concerning  the  re- 
liability of  the  M-16  rifle  presently  being  used 
by  our  forces  In  Viet  Nam. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  from  you 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  as  well 
as  the  reliability  of  the  M-16.  Specifically 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  rifle  is 
reliable,  whether  the  difficulty  suggested 
in  the  letter  is  being  faced  by  our  troops, 
the  amount  of  testing  of  the  rifle  that  took 
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pl«c«  before  it  waa  supplied  to  our  men  and 
the  preoeDt  evaluation  by  your  Department 
of  the  weapon 

I  also  request  to  be  Informed  If  photo- 
graphs of  this  situation  had  been  taken  as 
suggested  by  the  letter  and  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  any  agency  representing  our  gov- 
ernment 

I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  that  the 
American  people  are  quite  concerned  about 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  M-16  and 
trust  you  will  favor  me  with  an  early  reply 
to  my  questions 

Respectfully  yours, 

J\MEs  J   Howard 
.Member  o/  Congress. 

CONCRCSfl  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Hot's*  nr  REPRrsENTATIVXS 
WasMngton.  D  C  .  May  22    1967 
Hon.  RicHAao  H  Ichobo 
House  of  Repreientactves. 
Washingtcm,  D  C 

Dkaji  Congressman  Ichord  The  enclosed 
Informa'l'n  Is  being  sent  to  you  In  connec- 
tion with  the  investigation  your  subcom- 
mittee Is  presentiv  holding  concerning  the 
M-l«  rifle 

If  I  can   be  of  any   help  to  the  subcom- 
mittee,  please  do   not  fall   to  call   upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  J.  Howard. 
Mernber  of  Congress 

Causing  Deaths— Marine  Htts  Kattltt  Rifle 
■Believe  it  or  not  do  you  know  what  killed 
most  of  US''  Our  own  rifle. 

"Before  we  left  Okinawa  we  were  all  Issued 
the  new  rifle,  the  M-16 

"PractlcaKy  every  one  of  our  dead  was 
found  with  his  rifle  torn  down  next  to  him 
where  he  had  been  trying  to  fix  it 

"There  was  a  newspaper  woman  with  us 
photographing  all  this  and  the  Pentagon 
found  out  about  It  and  won't  let  her  publish 
the  pictures  They  say  they  don't  want  to  get 
the  American  people  upset 

"Isn't  that  a  laugh'  ' 

So  wrote  a  Marine  from  Vietnam  to  his 
family  in  the  Shore  area.  His  parents  said  the 
public  should  be  made  aware  of  this  but 
uked  that  their  sons  identity  not  be  dis- 
closed for  fear  of  reprlsal.s  agalrist  him. 

TXAR    :N   VIETNAM 

The  Marine  Is  neither  a  newcomer  to  the 
service  nor  to  service  in  Vietnam.  He  has 
been  In  the  Marines  since  1962  and  ha^  spent 
more  than  a  year  In  Vietnam. 

As  his  mother  phrased  It 

"Just  as  .anyone  In  a  particular  line  of 
work  is  acquainted  with  the  equipment  he 
works  with,  so  a  Marine  who  has  to  use  a  gun 
knows  all  about  it  " 

The  Marine.  In  his  letter,  also  questlor.ed 
whether  the  American  public  was  being  told 
the  truth  about  casualties  among  United 
States  forces 

Before  commenting  about  the  M  16  rlRe. 
which  Is  being  Investigated  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  subcommittee  t>ecause  of  re- 
ports the  rifle  Jams  easily   the  Marine  wrote- 

LOST  hau 
"We  left  with  close  to   1.400  men   in   our 
battalion  and  came  back  with  half  " 

He  also  reported  statistics  at  the  company 
and  platoon  levels  indicating  equally  high 
casualties 

It  was  then  he  f>08ed  the  question  whether 
the  folks  at  home  know  what  killed  most 
of  us  " 

At  the  same  time  he  noted  that  while 
American  casualties  were  high,  "the  ratio  i  of 
enemy  casualties  >  was  something  like  8  to  1 
confirmed 

"■We  don't  know  how  many  they  dragged 
away  but  it  was  a  lot  from  all  the  blood  we 
saw 

"Oh.  well.  I  guess  no  one  cares  to  hear 
about  this  kind  of  stuff  " 


CHICAOOS  MEMORABLE  TESTI- 
MONIAL DLNNLH  TO  JOSEi'H  J. 
LaMORTE 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unar.imous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  ptoint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  of  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhnois^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  office  in  the 
Raybum  Building  Is  a  photograph  of 
Joseph  J.  LaMorte.  one  of  the  giants  in 
the  lat)or  movement  and  chairman  of  the 
AFL-CIOs  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict COPE  Committee  In  Chicago.  Mr. 
LaMorte  wa.s  a  vibrant  and  dynamic  fac- 
tor In  my  primary-  election  campaign  of 
la^t  year  Last  Saturday  he  was  tendered 
a  testimonial  dinner  on  his  25th  annl- 
versarj-  as  a  staff  man  of  the  United 
Ste«>lworkers  of  America  It  was  the  big 
event  In  Chicago  last  weekend  and  I  was 
privileged,  honored,  and  happy  to  be 
present.  I  was  especially  fortunate  to  be 
seated  by  the  side  of  the  charming  Mrs. 
Joseph  LaMorte  and  near  his  daughter. 
Suzanne.  Mrs.  Arnle  Lehtt>.  a  high  school 
English  teacher,  and  his  sum.  Richard 
LaMone.  a  senior  in  Bogan  High  School. 
An  older  son,  Charles  LaMorte,  petty 
officer,  second  class,  U.S.  Navy,  is  now  on 
sea  duty. 

Edward  Sadlouski,  president  of  Local 
Union  No.  65.  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  was  the  able  and  eloquent 
toastmaster.  and  the  orator  of  the  occa- 
sion was  Joseph  Germane,  director.  Dis- 
trict No.  31,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  who  paid  Mr  LaMorte  the  high- 
est of  compliments  and  spoke  touchingly 
of  his  long  as.sociation  with  Joe  LaMorte 
In  the  good  works  of  the  steelworkers 

The  invocation  was  by  an  old  and 
beloved  friend  In  labor's  cau.se.  Msgr. 
Daniel  M.  Cantwell.  pastor  of  St  Clo- 
tllde's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  benediction  by  another  stout  and 
warmly  e.steenied  friend  of  the  .steel- 
workers, the  Reverend  Edward  Williams. 
pastor  of  Prayer  Band  Pentecostal 
Church 

Xavier  "Sailor"  Smykowski.  president 
of  Local  Union  No  1033.  United  Steel- 
workers of  America,  was  cochairman  of 
the  dinner 

After  the  dinner  and  the  ceremonies 
there  was  dancing  until  1  am.  with 
music  by  Edward  Lis  and  the  Interna- 
tionals It  was  a  great  and  memorable 
night,  a  recognition  of  25  years  of  dedi- 
cated labor  by  a  great  and  noble  man. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  a  biography  of  Joseph  J. 
LaMorte  that  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  all 

BrocR.APHT  OF  Joseph  J  LaM.irte 
Joe  LAM^rte  was  born  on  November  16. 
1906  of  Italian  Immigrants  in  Dunmore.  a 
suburb  of  Scranton.  In  the  heart  of  the 
anthracite  coal  mining  region  of  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania.  It  was  there  he  attended 
grammar  school  going  on  to  Dunmore  High 
School  from  which  he  graduated  In   1923 

Mr  LaMorte  learned  of  unions  at  an  early 
age  His  father  became  a  coal  miner  and  a 
member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  shortly 
after  arriving  In  America   Two  older  brothers 


.also  were  coal  miners  and  UMWA  members 
•AliUe  two  other  brothers  were  mcmberE  of 
•.t.e  brotherhoods  by  virtue  of  their  employ. 
nipnt  on  the  railroad  Joe  hlm.'self  became  a 
n.eniber  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  when 
he  followed  In  his  father's  footsteps  as  a 
coal  miner. 

After  a  short  stint  m  the  mines  after  hn- 
i.shmg  high  sch(x>I.  Joe  decided  there  mu£t 
be  other  ways  to  earn  a  living  than  going 
far  below  the  earth's  surface  He  left  the 
mines  and  went  to  work  for  the  Atlantic 
and  Paclflc  Tea  Company  as  a  shipping  clerk 
in  the  company's  Scranton  warehouse 

From  there  he  moved  on  to  bee  me  .i  bukpr 
In  the  company's  shops  in  Scranton  and 
Liter  In  Pittsburgh  and  Jacksonville.  Florida. 
The  work  had  little  appeal  to  Mr.  LaMorte 
s<i  back  he  went  to  the  mines  once  more 

In  1935.  he  left  the  mines  for  good,  mc  - 
Ing  on  to  Pittsburgh  where  he  secured  em- 
ployment as  a  roll  grinder  In  the  Hazelwocd 
plant  of  the  Jones  and  Laughlln  Steel  Ccr- 
poration. 

LaMorte  and  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  came  to  the 
J  A:  L  plant  at  the  same  time  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  In  the  thick  of  the  campaign 
to  organize  his  fellow-workers  into  a  SWOC 
local  and  to  bring  a  measure  of  industrial 
di-mix:racy  to  this  company  and  Its  opera- 
tions. 

He  played  a  major  part  In  the  successful 
organizing  drive  that  led  to  a  victory  In  the 
election  conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  the  establishment  of  Local 
1843  He  subsequently  served  as  a  grievance 
commltteem.ui  recording  secretary  and  presi- 
dent of  the  local 

Mr  LaMorte's  leadership  abilities  were  rec- 
ognized and  in  1942  Philip  Murray,  president 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  ap- 
pointed LaMorte  to  a  full-time  position  as 
a  staff  representative  He  was  assigned  to 
District  22  with  headquarters  In  Huntington. 
W  Va  working  under  the  direction  of  Direc- 
tor William  Mackey 

Shortly  thereafter.  Mackey  placed  LaMorte 
in  charge  of  the  union's  operations  in  the 
Charleston.  W  Va  area  extending  up  and 
down  the  Kanawha  River  Valley  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  In- 
dustrial Union  CoxincU  and  vice  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  State  Industrial  Union 
Council 

During  World  War  Two  he  served  as  a 
labor  member  of  the  West  Virginia  Regional 
War  Labor  Board  and  ,is  a  member  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

When  District  22  was  merged  with  District 
23  following  World  War  Two.  LaMorte  was 
assigned  to  an  organizing  team  to  finish  the 
task  of  bringing  the  balance  of  the  aluminum 
industry  Into  the  Union  In  1946  he  was 
transferred  to  District  31.  the  Chicago-Calu- 
met District  of  the  Steelworkers  In  his  work 
for  the  union  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  organizing  of  many 
plants  He  subsequently  accepted  an  assign- 
ment from  District  31  Director  Joseph  Ger- 
mano  to  service  local  unions  He  established 
an  outstanding  record  as  a  neeotlator  of  con- 
tracts and  in  providing  leadership  for  the 
locals  under  his  charge 

In  1957,  Director  Germano  placed  Mr  La- 
Morte m  charge  of  the  District  31  office  :n 
South  Chicago  and  It  Is  this  position  that  he 
now  occupies  He  Is  presently  the  chairman 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict COPE  Committee  He  served  as  a  labor 
represent^.tlve  on  the  executive  board  of  Blue 
Shield. 

Mr  LaMorte  married  Marjorle  Blackney  of 
Dunmore  In  1938  He  Is  the  father  of  one 
daughter.  Suzanne,  married,  and  living  in 
De  Kalb.  111.,  and  two  sons.  Charles,  serving 
in  the  US  Navy  and  Richard,  a  student  at 
Bogan  High  School  in  Chicago 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  IS  PERILOUS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  is  perilous — Egyp- 
tian troops  are  massing  on  Israel's  bor- 
ders; the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Forces  have  been  withdrawn  in  what  I 
regard  as  a  regrettable  action  on  the 
part  of  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant; 
and.  of  course,  the  Syrians,  whose  ter- 
rorism ignited  the  latest  flareup,  are 
ready  to  move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  State  of  Israel 
was  established  in  1948,  four  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  Tiniman,  Eisen- 
hower. Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  have 
made  clear  our  commitment  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  territorial  integrity  of  Is- 
rael, the  only  democracy  In  the  Middle 
East. 

In  1950.  the  United  States  joined  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  the  Tripartite 
Declaration,  which  made  this  clear. 

It  said  in  part : 

The  three  government*,  should  they  find 
that  any  of  these  states  was  preparing  to 
violate  frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would, 
consistently  with  their  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  immediately  take 
action,  both  within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  to  prevent  such  violation. 

On  May  8,  1963,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  made  crystal  clear  that  we 
would  act  promptly  if  Israel  were  at- 
tacked. He  said: 

In  the  event  of  aggression  or  preparation 
for  aggression,  whether  direct  or  Indirect,  we 
would  support  appropriate  measures  In  the 
United  Nations,  adopt  other  courses  of  ac- 
tion on  our  own  to  prevent  or  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  aggression;  which,  of  course,  has 
been  the  policy  which  the  United  States  has 
followed  for  some  time. 

President  Johnson  reaCBrmed  this  com- 
mitment in  1964  and  1966.  On  August  2, 
1966,  when  President  Shazar,  of  Israel, 
visited  Washington,  President  Johnson 
said: 

As  our  beloved,  great  late  President,  John 
F  Kennedy,  said  on  May  8,  1963,  as  a  dec- 
laration of  the  leader  of  this  country  and 
as  a  spiokesman  for  this  land:  "We  support 
the  security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors. We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  in  the  Near  East."  We 
subscribe  to  that  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  critical  moment 
I  call  upon  President  Johnson  to  reaffrm 
our  policy — which  has  been  the  policy  of 
all  administrations  since  1948,  and  to 
make  it  clear  we  will  keep  our  commit- 
ment and  oppose  any  aggression  against 
Israel. 

I  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  use  all 
of  Its  influence  to  urge  Britain,  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  lessen  tensions.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  supported  the  arms 
race  In  the  Middle  East  by  providing 
weapons  to  the  Arab  States,  should  be 
asked  to  meet  in  a  conference  with  the 
other  three  nations  in  an  effort  to  pre- 


vent the  use  of  force  and  the  violation 
of  the  borders  of  Israel. 

Fiu'thermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  reinstate  a  United 
Nations  presence  on  the  border  of  Egypt 
and  Israel.  The  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Forces  should  not  have  been  with- 
drawn so  precipitously. 


GUN  CONTROL  LAWS  DO  WORK 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
murderers,  five  dope  addicts,  two  rapists, 
seven  former  mental  patients,  four  peo- 
ple convicted  on  intent  to  kill,  16  per- 
sons with  previous  records  for  illegally 
carrying  concealed  and  deadly  weapons, 
two  habitual  drunks,  22  persons  with 
convictions  for  aggravated  assault  and 
battery,  25  burglars,  and  13  robbers  re- 
cently have  been  denied  the  "right"  to 
purchase  firearms. 

They  were  denied  this  "right"  under 
Philadelphia's  new  firearms  ordinance — 
the  first  law  ever  enacted  in  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  purchase  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  as  well  as  handguns. 

In  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its  life, 
the  ordinance  prevented  110  convicted 
criminals  from  purchasing  guns  locally. 
These  criminals  were  among  the  139  peo- 
ple who  were  denied  permits  out  of  a 
total  of  5,034  prospective  gun  purchasers. 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  Carl 
Bakal,  author  of  "The  Right  To  Bear 
Arms."  Mr.  Bakal  recently  wrote  an 
article  entitled  "Do  Giui  Control  Laws 
Really  Work?"  which  appeared  in  the 
April  22  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

FBI  records  show  that  the  number  of 
mtirders  in  Philadelphia  during  the  first 
9  months  of  last  year  dropped  17  percent 
below  the  corresponding  figure  for  the 
previous  year  while  the  number  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  jumped  9  percent. 
Murders  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  rose  32  per- 
cent and  those  in  Houston — the  scene 
last  week  of  a  gun  battle  between  stu- 
dents and  police  in  which  one  policeman 
was  killed  and  two  other  policemen  and 
a  student  were  woimded — skyrocketed  59 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  figures  con- 
stitute evidence  that  gun-control  laws  do 
work.  Indeed,  I  would  say  they  would  be 
worth  the  inconvenience  they  cause  law- 
abiding  citizens  if  they  prevented  only 
one  crime  of  violence. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Philadelphia  ordi- 
nance, the  State  of  New  Jersey  enacted 
a  firearms  control  law.  Effective  as  they 
are,  they  suffer  because  of  the  absence  of 
equally  stringent  local  or  State  regula- 
tions in  other  jurisdictions.  Only  seven 
States  require  a  permit  for  the  purchase 
of  hand  guns.  None  but  New  Jersey  re- 
quires a  permit  for  the  purchase  of  shot- 
guns and  rifles.  We  have  no  Federal  law 
controlling  the  shipment  of  firearms 
across  State  lines. 

One  Philadelphlan  denied  a  police  per- 
mit to  purchase  a  pistol  because  of  the 


new  PhilEidelphia  ordinance,  obtained  a 
gun  outside  the  city  and  used  it  to  mur- 
der his  wife. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  Mr. 
Bakal's  account  of  an  earlier  Philadel- 
phia effort  to  enact  a  gun-control  law. 
He  reports  how  this  effort  was  thwarted 
and  cites  "the  well-organized  lobby  led 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association."  He  re- 
calls that  an  NRA  legislative  bulletin  list- 
ing the  names  and  phone  numbers  of 
all  Philadelphia's  coimcilmen  was  dis- 
patched to  the  city.  This  sparked  an 
avalanche  of  protest  calls  the  entire 
weekend  preceding  the  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  the  bill. 

The  author  recounts: 

Local  sportsmen  called  the  bill  "Com- 
munist inspired."  echoing  an  NRA  charge 
made  5  years  before  against  a  proposed 
statewide  registration  law:  "It  is  common 
knowledge  that  one  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Communist  Party  Is  the  disarming  of  local 
citizens  through  registration  of  firearms." 

Mr.  Bakal  also  describes  a  February 
9,  1965,  hearing  in  Philadelphia  City  Hall 
and  noted: 

The  abundance  of  literature  passed  around 
Included  a  freshly  Issued  National  Rifle 
Association  legislative  bulletin,  the  fifth  to 
be  dispatched  to  the  organization's  members 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  since  May,  1964. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  of 
course,  today  enjoys  a  tax-exempt  status 
as  a  social  welfare  organization.  On 
May  15  I  asked  the  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner  to  review  the  NRA's  tax 
status. 

The  more  I  study  this  whole  matter, 
the  more  convinced  I  am  of  the  need  for 
Federal  firearms  legislation.  As  a  con- 
sequence, I  am  cosponsoring  Chairman 
Celler's  gun  control  bill.  And  I  do  hope 
we  can  have  action  on  this  much-needed 
measure  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Carl  Bakal's 
illuminating  article,  following  my  re- 
marks: 

The  Philadelphia  Story  :  Do  Gun  Control 
Laws  Really  Work? 

( By  Carl  Bakal ) 

During  the  long  hot  summer  of  1964.  an 
orgy  of  shootings  took  place  In  Philadelphia 
that  would  have  put  Dodge  City  to  shame, 
and  certainly  belied  the  venerable  reputation 
of  America's  first  metropolis  as  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love.  In  one  of  the  city's  taprooms, 
two  bibulous  brothers  created  a  disturbance 
that  culminated  in  a  fellow  tippler's  run- 
ning out  to  his  car.  taking  a  .25-callber  pistol 
out  of  the  glove  compartment,  and  shooting 
the  brothers  dead.  A  few  weeks  later,  a  de- 
ranged seventy-two-year-old  Philadelphlan, 
using  a  .22-callber  revolver  he  customarily 
carried  in  his  belt,  shot  to  death  a  forty-six- 
old  housewife  who  had  spurned  his  advances. 
Then  on  July  30.  Detective  Lt.  Daniel  J.  Mc- 
cann.  a  thlrty-seven-year-old  police  officer 
and  father  of  three,  was  shot  and  killed  by  a 
woman  he  had  Just  evicted  from  a  bar  be- 
cause of  complaints  that  she  was  annoying 
customers.  The  murder  weapwn  wtis  a  .38- 
callber  pearl-handled  revolver  that  the 
woman,  a  former  resident  of  a  correctional 
Institution,  had  bought  In  a  local  gun  shop 
several  months  before  with  scarcely  more 
difficulty  than  would  have  been  entailed  In 
buying  a  new  hat. 

The  McCann  murder,  coming  as  It  did  on 
the  heels  of  the  shootings  described  and  per- 
haps a  half-dozen  others,  was  to  have  far- 
reaching  Implications.  For  It  sparked  a  cam- 
paign that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  most 
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3trlugent  gun-control  law  in  the  nations 
history,  one  that  has  been  cited  as  a  model 
measure  for  other  cities  and  even  states. 
How  it  was  enacted  provides  an  object  lesson 
of  how  courageous  and  dedicated  civic  lead- 
ers can  arouse  the  ordinarily  apathetic 
public 

Public  opinion  polls  taken  after  the  Ken- 
nedy aasasslnatlon.  duplicating  the  results 
of  a  previous  poll  taken  four  years  before, 
revealed  at  least  75  p>er  cent  of  the  people 
I  90  per  cent  In  Eastern  cltleei  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  law  requiring  a  pwUce  permit  f'>r  the 
purchase  of  any  gun  But  this  reported  senti- 
ment was  n  )t  translated  Into  the  popular 
clamor  lh.it  weighs  so  heavUy  In  the  deci- 
sions made  by  legislators.  In  fact,  only  several 
months  before  the  McCann  murder,  Phila- 
delphia's City  Council  President  Paul  D'Or- 
tona  had  proposed  an  ordinance  aimed  at 
keeping  g\ins  out  of  the  hands  of  the  homi- 
cidally bent,  the  mentally  unstable,  and  the 
wresponatble  Inspired  by  the  terrible  tragedy 
in  Dallas  the  preceding  November,  the  pro- 
posed ordinance  required  the  registration  of 
all  flreaj-ms. 

At  the  time,  Philadelphia  law  required  a 
police  permit  only  to  carry  a  handgun  con- 
cealed, but  no  permit  to  carry  one  about 
openly  In  the  street  or  to  keep  one  at  home. 
The  tolerant  state  law  ImpKJsed  on  would-be 
handgun  purchasers  only  the  minor  Incon- 
venience of  waiting  forty-eight  hours  for  de- 
livery after  fllltng  out  a  perfunctory  applica- 
tion form  for  the  police  to  check.  But  appli- 
cants were  not  required  to  furnish  finger- 
prints or  photographs,  and  so  no  meaningful 
check  could  be  made  for  a  criminal  record. 
Lieutenant  McCann's  slayer,  tor  example,  a 
Mrs  Yolanda  Pederlco  O'Donnell,  by  filing 
her  application  under  her  married  name,  had 
been  able  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  had  a 
police  record  In  New  Jersey  under  her  maiden 
name.  Rifles  and  shotguns,  which  were  to 
figure  In  135  of  Philadelphia's  homicides, 
robberlee.  and  assaults  during  1964.  were  not 
covered  by  either  state  or  local  law,  an  over- 
sight that  the  proposed  D'Ortona  ordinance 
sought  to  correct. 

The  D'Ortona  bill's  chances,  however,  were 
weakened  by  several  circumstances  One.  as 
D'Ortona  later  conceded.  Is  that  he  had 
drawn  up  and  presented  his  bill  hastily, 
without  consulting  most  of  the  city's  key 
civic  organizations  or  giving  them  adequate 
adv.^nce  notice  of  the  public  hearing  In  May, 
There  Is  also  some  indication  of  what  could 
be  called  a  communications  breakdown  be- 
tween D'Ortona  and  Mayor  J.^mes  H  J. 
Tate — his  rival  as  the  city's  leading  Demo- 
crat—and the  Mayor's  Law  Enforcement 
Committee  whose  monthly  meetings  ordl- 
nATlly  brought  together  not  only  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Council  President  but  also  the 
city's  police  commissioner,  district  attorney, 
chief  magistrate,  superintendent  of  prisons. 
Judges,  and  officials  of  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion and  other  civic  organizations  and  city 
agencies  concerned  with  crime  and  law  en- 
forcement and,  which,  since  the  Kennedy 
assassination,  had  been  considering  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  regulate  the  purchase  and 
ownership  of  flrearms 

On  the  other  side,  meanwhile,  stood  the 
well  organized  lobby  led  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  With  the  di.^patch  to  the  Phila- 
delphia area  of  an  NRA  legislative  bulletin 
listing  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  all 
the  city's  councilmen.  the  latter  were 
swamped  with  protest  calls  the  entire  week- 
end preceding  the  scheduled  hearing  on  the 
D'Ortona  bill  Council  member  Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer  recalls.  "I  3f>ent  fo  much  time  on  the 
phone  Sunday  that  I  burned  my  roast."  As 
even  an  NRA  partisan  concedes,  "Midnight 
telephone  calls,  threats,  browbeating — no 
wrong-hended  tactic  was  neglected  by  the 
people  fighting  to  prevent  adoption  of  the 
law  " 

Yet  thev  succeeded.  The  hearing  was 
packed  by  some  300  gvm  buffs  and  dealers. 


D'Ortona  three  times  threatened  to  clear 
the  room  because  of  the  noise  from  specta- 
tors. Local  sportsmen  called  the  bill  "Com- 
munlst-lnspLred,  ■  echoing  an  NRA  charge 
made  five  years  before  against  a  proposed 
statewide  registration  law:  "It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  one  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Communist  party  is  the  disarming  of  loyal 
citizens  through  registration  of  firearms." 
Other  sportsmen  repeated  the  canard  that 
registration  is  unconstitutional,  and  one 
l.;>cal  hunter  with  the  felicitous  name  of 
Starling  crisply  pointed  out  that  a  registra- 
tion law  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
criminals  and  would  serve  only  to  harass  the 
law-abiding  citizens  who  would  obey  It. 

"This  simple-minded  tautology,"  the 
Greoter  Philadflph.ian  magazine  later  com- 
mented, "could  be  used  .igalnst  the  enact- 
ment of  any  law.  regardless  of  Its  merit.  It 
might  be  argued  with  equal  logic  that  it 
makes  no  sense  to  have  a  law  against,  say, 
bigamy,  because  It  would  not  be  obeyed  by 
criminals  It  also  supposes  that  a  group  of 
individuals  can  be  easily  divided  Into  two 
clear-cut  groups — criminals  and  law-abid- 
ing citizens" 

However,  after  hearing  only  five  of  the 
flfty-seven  scheduled  witnesses,  D'Ortona 
abruptly  withdrew  his  measure  Police  Com- 
missioner Howard  R  Leary  (now  New  York 
City's  Police  Commissioner),  who  testified 
that  "registration  would  aid  the  depart- 
ment." was  the  sole  witness  who  came  to 
sp)eak  In  behalf  of  the  measure. 

Even  right  after  the  McCann  murder  there 
still  was  no  great  outpouring  of  civic  senti- 
ment for  flrearms  controls  D'Ortona.  asked 
If  he  would  reintroduce  his  bill,  recalled  his 
virtually  lone  stand  at  the  May  hearing  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  received  a  single 
letter  or  phone  call  demanding  enactment 
of  his  bin  "I  won't  do  It  on  my  own  again." 
he  said,  noting  that  his  mailbox  was  still  as 
empty  and  his  phone  still  as  silent  as  It  had 
been  since  the  Kennedy  assassination.  "We've 
had  a  President  slam  and  now  a  fine  detective 
killed,  and  still  I  don't  get  one  letter."  he 
said  Where  does  the  public  stand?  Where 
are  all  the  goodle-goodles?  Let  the  jjeople 
write,  make  calls,  statements,  and  create  pub- 
lic support  that  I  didn't  have  before.  It  is 
senseless  for  me  to  reintroduce  the  ordinance 
now  and  have  the  same  thing  happen  again" 
The  city's  Crime  Commission  and  the  Admin- 
istration also  should  bolster  any  request  for 
gun  legislation,  he  added. 

In  August  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  stated : 

"It  Is  Just  possible  that  Mayor  James  H.  J. 
Tate,  the  City  Council,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  and  civic  organizations  that  failed 
to  speak  up  in  favor  of  such  an  ordinance 
in  May  can  see  to  it  that  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Cann's  death,  which  at  this  moment  appears 
to  have  served  no  purpose,  can  be  the  trigger 
that  win  lead  to  legislation  that  may  save 
the  lives  of  other  police  officers  and  civilians 
as  well.  Certainly,  tighter  regulations  will  not 
deter  most  criminals  from  getting  their  hands 
on  weapons  if  they  are  determined  to  do  so. 
But  why  make  It  easy  for  them — and  for  the 
unstable,  unbalanced  element  that  is  every 
bit  as  dangerous'' " 

Slowly,  the  murder  of  one  of  the  city's 
police  officers  began  to  stimulate  what  the 
assassination  of  a  President  could  not  bring 
about — a  swelling  of  local  sentiment  In  favor 
of  a  change  In  weapons  regulation  laws.  "I'm 
shocked  and  horrified  by  the  senseless  slaying 
of  Lt  Daniel  J.  McCann,"  Mayor  Tate  now 
said.  "This  type  of  lawlessness  Is  an  outrage 
against  every  decent  citizen  and  we  must  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  prevent  such 
tragedies  We  already  have  laws  that  provide 
stiff  penalties  for  those  who  carry  'concealed 
weapwns'  without  a  license,  but  It  Is  still  too 
easy  for  anyone  to  walk  Into  a  store  that  sells 
guns  and  purchase  one." 

The  PYaternal  Order  of  Police,  understand- 
ably concerned  about  the  death  of  a  col- 
league, passed  R  resolution  in  early  August 


decrying  the  great  Increase"  of  deadly 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  citizens,  citing  their 
hazards  to  police,  and  vowing  to  testify  in 
favor  of  any  new  legislation.  Armed  with  such 
words  of  encouragement,  D'Ortona  an- 
nounced. "I'm  going  to  meet  with  Police 
Commissioner  Howard  R  Leary.  Solicitor 
Edward  G  Bauer,  and  members  of  the  Crime 
Commission  to  see  what  we  can  work  out." 

On  September  3.  a  new  ordinance  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Council,  this  time  by 
Mayor  Tate.  In  order  to  neutralize  the  rip. 
position  of  the  firearms  faction,  the  new  bill, 
unlike  the  earlier  lU-fated  proposal,  did  no: 
require  the  registration  of  guns  already 
owned  by  people,  but  merely  those  newly 
acquired  by  purchase  or  transfer,  either  in  or 
outside  the  city.  Under  the  proposal  the 
would-be  gun  owner  would  have  to  apply 
for  a  permit,  furnishing  fingerprints,  photo- 
graphs, and  the  firearm's  registration  num- 
ber. The  Police  Department  would  be  em- 
powered to  refuse  permits  to  those  under 
eighteen,  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of 
crimes  of  violence,  drug  addicts,  habitual 
drunkards,  the  mentally  ill.  and  those  "not 
of  good  moral  character  or  those  without 
proper  reason  for  acquiring  a  firearm." 

In  favoring  the  inclusion  of  all  types  of 
guns — shotguns  and  rifles  as  well  as  hand- 
guns— In  the  ordinance,  the  president  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  John  Harrington, 
said:  "The  most  dangerous  weapon  In  use 
today  Is  the  shotgun.  Yet  even  a  teenager  can 
walk  Into  any  store  and  purchase  one.  The 
police  can  do  nothing.  The  only  law  under 
which  a  person  can  be  arrested  for  carrying 
a  gun  Is  the  hunting  code,  and  even  then 
the  gun  must  be  loaded."  Some  Justifica- 
tion for  this  view  came  in  October  when  a 
thirty-one-year-old  divorcee,  who  had  been 
under  the  care  of  a  psychiatrist,  shot  and 
killed  her  four-year-old  daughter  and  then 
herself  with  a  12-gauge  shotgun  delivered  by 
a  Northeast  Philadelphia  department  store 
only  a  few  hours  before  the  shooting. 

The  Philadelphia  Crime  Commission,  a 
nonprofit,  nonpolitical  organization  with 
counterparts  In  fourteen  other  US.  com- 
munities, began  an  Intensive  campaign  to 
mobilize  public  support  for  the  legislation. 
On  September  18,  the  Commission  convened 
a  meeting  to  plan  strategy  and  outline  a 
course  of  action  Representatives  of  more 
than  twenty  of  the  city's  leading  civic,  fra- 
ternal, and  religious  organizations  attended. 
Members  of  the  Crime  Commission  made  In- 
dividual calls  on  the  officers  and  board  mem- 
bers of  dozens  of  other  groups  such  as  the 
Federation  of  Community  Councils  and  the 
AFL-CIO.  The  Commission  also  distributed 
literature,  issued  press  releases,  and  staged 
and  spoke  at  countless  meetings.  At  a  lunch- 
eon attended  by  the  widow  of  Lieutenant 
McCann,  Ephralm  R.  Gomberg,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Commission,  reminded 
150  business  and  civic  leaders  that  1965  must 
"mark  the  end  of  apathy,  the  beginning  of 
genuine  public  concern,  and  t.he  start  of  a 
positive  program  to  bring  crime  under  more 
effective  control."  No  possible  ."-ource  of  sup- 
port was  overlooked,  no  matter  how  small:  At 
one  women's  club  meeting.  Commission  Di- 
rector Ira  H.  Lennox  enlisted  the  support 
of  twenty-five  West  Philadelphia  grand- 
mothers. 

As  a  result.  106  organizations  and  com- 
panies, representing  a  cross  section  of  the 
community  leadership  and  speaking  for  more 
than  1.000.000  persons,  came  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  flrearms  law  The  groups 
ranged  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Fedeiatlon  of  'Women's  Clubs  to  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  and  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers,  and  they  included  such  busi- 
nesses its  the  Yellow  Cab  Company,  the  Re- 
liance Insurance  Company,  and  Gimbel 
Brothers.  The  Commission  asked  each  orga- 
nization to  write  letters  to  City  Council 
President  D'Ortona  calling  for  the  enactment 
of   the   ordinance.   "Letters   should   be  sent 
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immediately,"  Gomberg  said  In  a  mimeo- 
graphed memorandum  mailed  January  6, 
1965.  "The  last  time  City  Council  considered 
firearms  regulations  more  than  a  thousand 
letters  In  opposition  to  the  proposals  were 
received  against  a  handful  In  support.  The 
people  of  Philadelphia  were  silent.  If  we  are 
to  have  firearms  regulations  we  need  several 
thousand  letters  of  support." 

The  Commission  also  urged  the  groups  to 
send  representatives  to  the  hearing,  which 
was  scheduled  for  February  9.  "What  happens 
at  that  hearing."  said  the  Gomberg  memo- 
randum, "will  determine  whether  or  not 
Philadelphia  law  enforcement  agencies  are  to 
be  supported  In  their  wish  for  an  ordinance 
controlling   the   purchase   of   flrearms.  .  .  ." 

Before  a  standing-room  audience  of  more 
than  500.  the  hearing  opened  at  10  o'clock  on 
February  9  In  the  City  Council  chamber  of 
City  Hall.  The  profusion  of  men  present  who 
wore  plaid  sportshirts  made  for  what  was 
probably  the  most  colorful,  folkslest  assem- 
blage to  be  seen  In  the  somber  chamber  in 
many  a  year.  Tlie  abundance  of  literature 
passed  around  Included  a  freshly  Issued  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  legislative  bulletin. 
the  fifth  to  be  dispatched  to  the  organiza- 
tion's members  In  the  Philadelphia  area  since 
May  1964  There  also  was  material  from  pw- 
lltical-action  and  other  groups,  such  as  the 
Dan  Smoot  Neics  Letter,  which  held  that  gun 
regl.stratlon  laws  were  part  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional and  subversive  plot  to  disarm  the 
American  populace.  "Basically,  the  only  rea- 
son for  registering  privately  owned  flrearms," 
read  a  statement  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  and  Pish  Game  Protection  Association, 
"is  to  m.ike  it  possible  for  the  governing  au- 
thorities, through  the  police  whom  they  con- 
trol, to  seize  such  weapons  when.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  authorities,  such  seizure  is 
desirable" 

However,  the  hearing — which  lasted  till  2 
o'clock  the  morning  of  the  following  day — 
was  not  quite  as  one-sided  as  the  previous 
one  Eighty-eight  persons  were  mustered  to 
spe.ik  against  the  ordinance — one  a  blind 
firearms  enthusiast  named  John  Mallon  who, 
after  fashioning  a  zip  gun  on  the  spot  In  30 
seconds,  held  it  aloft  and  asked:  "What  legis- 
lation is  going  to  stop  this?  No  one  Is  going 
to  register  this." 

"I  don"t  know  what  you're  trying  to  prove." 
respi-inded  City  Council  President  D'Ortona. 

"Close  your  mouth  and  I'll  tell  you."  Mal- 
lon shot  back,  and  he  went  on  to  compare 
D'Ortona  to  Adolf  Hitler.  Another  opponent 
of  the  ordinance,  to  sustained  and  noisy  ap- 
plause from  the  gallery,  suggested  that  in  its 
stead  the  city  give  thought  to  establishing 
pun  clubs  and  shooting  ranges — "a  far  better 
deterrent  to  crime  than  the  ordinance." 

But  on  hand  to  speak  for  the  measure  was 
now  a  parade  of  thirty  of  the  city's  most  illus- 
trious civic,  religious,  and  business  leaders, 
led  by  Mayor  Tate  himself.  Admonishing  the 
sportsmen  for  their  stand.  Tate  declared: 
"Too  long  have  we  listened  to  the  sportsmen's 
p>otm  of  view  and  watched  the  slaughter  and 
the  gory  statistics  Too  many  reckless  slaylngs 
have  been  committed  by  people  who  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  possess  a  gun  In 
the  first  phice.  Too  many  vicious  murders 
have  been  cimmltted  by  persons  with  prior 
criminal  records  who  could  not  legally  have 
obtained  a  gun  here  In  Philadelphia  had  this 
proposed  ordinance  been  in  effect." 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  flrearms  had 
figured  in  many  of  the  city"s  188  homicides, 
2,753  robberies,  and  4,004  aggravated  assaults 
in  1954.  T.ite  said  he  agreed  with  Police  Com- 
missioner Leary  that  ""If  such  a  law  prevents 
one  murder  or  a.=sault.  it  would  be  well  worth 
it"  He  added  that  the  law  was  not  Intended 
to  har:iss  or  to  interfere  with  legitimate  gun 
users,  but  "to  protect  the  decent  citizen  and 
help  safeguard  law-abiding  families." 

"Tlioueh  such  an  ordinance  may  cause 
some  inconvenience  to  a  small  portion  of  our 
good  citizens."  paid  Archbishop  John  J.  Krol 


of  the  Philadelphia  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese, "the  principle  of  licensing,  which 
we  accept  in  our  community  life,  generally 
requires  some  Inconveniences  to  secure  the 
common  good  of  all  the  citizens." 

The  proposed  ordinance  was  passed,  "with 
only  minor  modifications,  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
0.  It  went  into  effect  in  April  1965 — the  first 
law  ever  enacted  in  the  nation  to  regulate 
the  purchase  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well 
as  handguns. 

How  has  the  law  worked  out?  Elements  of 
the  flrearms  fraternity  have  continued  to 
snipe  at  it — one  outdoors  magazine,  echoing 
dealer  complaints  about  a  loss  in  local  gun 
sales  (to  whom?),  recently  branded  the  law 
a  "flop"  and  misquoted  a  Philadelphia  police 
official  to  the  effect  that  the  law  was  not 
doing  any  of  the  things  it  was  supposed  to 
do.  But  all  the  available  evidence  Indicates 
it  has  been  a  resounding  success. 

In  the  first  eighteen  months  of  its  life, 
the  ordinance  prevented  110  convicted  crim- 
inals from  purchasing  guns  locally.  They 
were  among  the  139  people  who  were  denied 
permits  out  of  a  total  of  5,034  prospective 
gun  purchasers.  Among  those  denied  the 
"right"  to  purchase  guns  were  twenty-five 
burglars,  thirteen  robbers,  twenty-two  per- 
sons with  convictions  for  aggravated  assault 
and  battery,  five  dope  addicts,  two  rapists, 
two  habitual  drunks,  seven  former  mental 
patients,  sixteen  people  with  previous  rec- 
ords for  Illegally  carrying  concealed  and 
deadly  weapons,  four  convicted  of  Intent  to 
kill — and  two  murderers. 

Belying  charges  that  the  ordinance  has 
had  no  effect  on  the  city's  incidence  of  crime, 
FBI  records  show  that  the  number  of  mur- 
ders In  Philadelphia  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1966  dropped  17  per  cent  below 
the  corresponding  figure  for  1965,  declining 
from  158  to  131,  whereas  the  number  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole  rose  9  per  cent.  (The  num- 
ber of  murders  in  Phoenix.  Arizona,  rose  32 
per  cent,  and  those  in  Houston,  Texas — an- 
other city  without  gun  controls — rose  59  per 
cent!)  Significantly,  only  37  per  cent  of 
Philadelphia's  murders  In  1966  involved 
guns,  compared  to  42  per  cent  the  year  be- 
fore. In  Texas,  guns  account  for  nearly  70 
per  cent  of  all  murders. 

In  August  1966  in  New  Jersey,  a  unique 
statewide  law,  comparable  to  tlie  Philadel- 
phia ordinance,  went  into  efTect.  thanks 
largely  to  the  persistent  three-year  eflforts 
of  a  courageous  public  oflBclal,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Arthur  J.  Sills.  This  law,  too,  has  been 
maligned  as  Ineffective  by  gun  dealers  and 
the  NRA,  but  Attorney  General  Sills  recently 
reported  that  7  pwr  cent  of  the  applicants 
for  permits  have  been  turned  down  because 
of  criminal  records.  One.  an  NRA  member 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  six  years 
before,  was  found  to  have,  in  his  home,  seven 
guns,  a  sword  with  a  31-lnch  blade,  and  a 
large  quantity,  of  ammunition.  Another  ap- 
plicant, the  required  fingerprint  check  re- 
vealed, had  been  convicted  of  nineteen  crim- 
inal offenses.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
law  was  upheld  as  recently  as  February  10, 
1967.  In  dismissing  a  suit  brought  by  a 
group  of  gun  dealers  and  sportsmen,  the 
Judge  said  that  enactment  of  the  law  "was 
entirely  within  the  police  powers  of  the  state. 

To  be  sure,  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Jer- 
sey laws  are  not  completely  effective,  ignor- 
ing as  they  do  guns  already  In  criminal  or 
otherwise  unsafe  hands.  More  important,  the 
laws  suffer  because  of  the  absence  of  equally 
stringent  local  or  state  regulations  in  sur- 
rounding or  other  Jurisdictions  (only  seven 
states  require  a  permit  for  the  purchase  of 
handguns;  none  but  New  Jersey  requires  a 
permit  for  the  purchase  of  shotguns  and 
rifles),  or  of  a  strong  federal  law  controlling 
the  shipment  of  flrearms  across  state  lines. 

Do  these  loopholes  really  matter? 

After  Philadelphia  adopted  Its  ordinance, 
an  enterprising  flrearms  firm  located  just 
outside    the    city    limits    advertised    that    it 


could  ""guarantee  all  Philadelphia  area  resi- 
dents the  handgun  of  their  choice  within 
forty-eight  hours."  The  advenlsement  fea- 
tured seductive  pictures  of  a  six-shooter  and 
an  automatic.  One  Impatient  Phlladelphian. 
denied  a  police  permit  to  purchase  a  pistol, 
then  in  fact  did  obtain  a  gun  outside  the 
citv  and  used  It  to  kill  his  wife. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  RELA- 
TIONS AND  THE  EASTERN  EURO- 
PEAN BLOC 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
on  the  occasion  of  the  56th  annual  Pe- 
oria Association  of  Commerce  banquet, 
Mr.  William  Blackie,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  de- 
livered the  principal  address  of  the  eve- 
ning. It  was  a  very  thought-provoking 
speech,  having  to  do  with  United 
States-Soviet  Union  relations  and  the 
Eastern  European  bloc. 

Mr.  BLackie  has  been  one  of  those  in 
the  forefront,  advocating  bridges  of 
trade  as  our  best  hope  for  easing  the  ten- 
sions between  East  and  West. 

In  reading  the  text  of  his  remarks,  I 
could  not  help  but  recall  my  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  back  in  1958  when,  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Dean  McNaughton,  edi- 
tor of  the  Pekin  Times  and  a  number  of 
business  and  industrial  leaders,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  even  then  one  per- 
ceived a  very  slight  move  toward  the 
hallmark  of  free  enterprise — incentive 
and  competition — while  at  the  same  time 
our  own  Government  seemed  to  be  dash- 
ing headlong  toward  a  more  socialistic 
society.  We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  long,  long  way  from  ever  employing 
those  tenets  of  free  enterprise  that  have 
made  our  country  what  it  is  today,  but 
competition  can  sometimes  work  mira- 
cles, and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  roots 
upon  which  Mr.  Blackie  builds  his  case 
for  East-West  trade. 

Mr.   Speaker,   under   unanimous  con- 
sent   I    include    the    full    text    of    Mr. 
Blackie's   speech   at   this   point   in    the 
Record: 
Text  of  William  Blackie's  Speech  to  56th 

Annual    Association    of   Commerce    Ban- 
quet, Peoria,  III. 

"Throughout  this  strife-ridden  world 
there  is  today  one  great  yearning — one  great 
hope:  peace.  But  hanging  over  all  is  the 
knowledge  that  today  men  are  fighting  and 
dying— for  what?  For  peace!  The  objective 
of  war  is  peace.  War  In  itself  can  never  be 
an  end.  It  can  only  be  a  means;  but  to'ward 
what,  if  it  is  not  something  "which  ends  in 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  result  achieved — 
by  the  side  which  is  not  the  loser? 

"Tlie  objective  of  "war  by  those  who  start 
it  is  to  achieve  peace  by  ultimately  reestab- 
lishing it  under  a  different  set  of  conditions 
than  those  theretofore  prevailing — condi- 
tions which  they  deem  better — for  their 
purpose. 

'Now  there  exists  in  the  world  today  a 
body  of  thought  which  professes  that  it  is 
the  enlightened  protagonist  of  a  superior 
way  of  life — one  which  should  be  imposed 
upon  those  who  do  not  choose  to  accept  it 
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voluntarily  Its  concentration  occurs  In  the 
»o-caJled  Communist  countries — amons; 
which  there  tire  tWi3  of  present  major  sig- 
nificance. Soviet  Russia  and  Communist 
China.  And  It  is  from  either  ^r  both  of  these 
two  sources  that  directly  or  indirectly  can 
be  traced  mist  of  the  major  trials  and  tribu- 
lations which  have  beset  worldwide  inter- 
national relations  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

SOVIET    ERRORS 

'If  this  be  true,  then  two  developments  of 
recent  origin  call  for  very  serious  attention 
by  all  who.  like  us.  seek  to  have  a  world  In 
which  there  shall  be  both  peace  and  good 
will  to  men  One  of  these  is  the  unconcealed 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  most  of 
Its  East  European  allies  are  discovering  some 
of  the  errors  of  their  economic  ways  .ird  are 
making  appropriate  modifications  of  their 
systems  The  other  is  that  the  adoption  of 
these  m  >dlflc:»tlon3  accompanied  by  other 
departures  from  classical  Communist  dogma 
Is  creating  a  widening  schism  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China. 

'These  .ire  the  primary  developments 
Two  more  might  be  deemed  secondary, 
though  they  are  not  unrelated  One  of  these 
la  the  resurgence  of  a  spirit  of  nationalism 
among  the  separate  Communist  countries  In 
East  Europe,  the  other  is  the  growing  dis- 
affection and  the  resulting  power  struggle 
which  Is  dividing  Red  China  The  former  of 
these,  portending  a  disintegration  of  the 
Communist  Bloc,  is  undoubtedly  being  en- 
couraged In  Eastern  Europe  by  the  division- 
ary Infiuence  of  the  split  between  the  two 
major  Communist  regimes:  the  other  the 
division  within  Red  China,  la  caused,  at 
least  m  part,  by  the  same  kind  of  reform 
movement  which  is  going  on  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia ind  other  East  European  states 

"Take  in  combination  and  Js  a  pref.Hce  to 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  these  developments 
may  become  compounded  into  the  most  Im- 
portant political  event  of  our  times. 

"The  schism  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
Red  China  Is  based  on  a  ch.irge  by  the  Chi- 
nese that  In  changing  Its  wavs  Soviet  Russia. 
:n  common  with  most  of  the  other  Com- 
munist countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Is  de- 
parting from  classical  Marxist-Leninist  doc- 
trine and  moving  toward  We.stern-style  capi- 
talism, while  at  the  same  time  It  Is  espous- 
ing the  Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
capitalism  The  'crime'  is  called  revision- 
ism — pre.sumably  because  that  is  Just  what 
It  Is:  a  revision  of  earlier  ideas  about  ways 
and  means  of  best  developing  what  u  pre- 
sumably deemed  to  be  'the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number" 

THE   CHANGES 

'"Among  others,  the  changes  being  pro- 
poeed  or  adopted  In  one  or  more  of  the  coun- 
tries In  Communist  East  Europe  or  the  So- 
viet Union  Involve  movement  toward  some 
of  the  most  basic  elements  of  a  free  enter- 
prise economy  Thus  the  influence  of  a  freer 
marketplace  as  expressed  in  more  flexible 
pricing  would  be  given  recognition  as  a  nec- 
essary functional  mechanism  having  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  more  closely  reconcil- 
ing supply  with  demand — production  with 
consumption  This  was  an  objective  which 
the  central  planners  sought,  but  they  bogged 
down  In  an  unmanageable  morass  of  bu- 
reaucratic paper  and  statistics  which,  even 
If  It  could  have  been  handled  and  Inter- 
preted, would  still  not  have  put  shoes  on  the 
feet  or  clothes  upon  the  backs  of  people 
who  did  not  choose  to  buy  them  because 
they  did  not  like  the  fit,  the  style  the  qual- 
ity or  the  price  There  were  simply  too  many 
unknowable  and  interdependent  variables 
for  planners,  anywhere,  to  anticipate  the 
contingencies  or  evaluate  the  probabilities 

"A  change  of  this  kind  would  operate,  of 
course,  to  create  both  the  need  and  the  op- 
portunity for  a  reduction  of  price  controls 
and    price    subsidies     i  In    Hungary     for    ex- 


ample, about  80  per  cent  of  all  prices  have 
been  set  by  the  state  Under  the  new  model, 
nearly  the  same  proportion  would  become 
free  or  at  least  flexible  under  ceilings.)  No 
less  important  Is  the  Soviet  decision  to  raise 
basic  industrial  prices  even  though  these 
would  still  remain  under  control.  Hereto- 
fore, coal,  oil.  gas.  and  steel  were  sold  at 
prices  obviously  far  below  cost.  This  was  part 
of  the  method  to  force  development  of  a 
heavy  Industry  base  That  kind  of  price  sub- 
sidy Is  now  to  be  eliminated  and  In  a  modi- 
fication of  emphasis,  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  con.iumer  are  being  more  generally 
recognized  This  admitted  responsiveness  to 
public  pressures  has.  in  turn,  required  that 
the  managers  of  the  various  enterprises  be- 
come obliged  not  to  Ignore  something  which 
we  would  consider  to  be  the  influence  of  a 
freer  and  even  competitive  marketplace 
They  need.  Just  as  we  do.  the  feedback  of 
the  market  servomechanlsm, 

NO  OTHER   WAY 

■As  explained  by  Professor  Ota  SIk.  the 
architect  and  the  LIberman  of  the  reforms 
In  Czechoslovakia:  'There  was  no  other  way 
but  to  start  using  the  market  again  .  If 
we  take  free  enterprise  to  mean  free  price 
competition  in  the  market,  then  even  soclil- 
ism  cannot  do  without  this  enterprise  . 
If  the  system  Is  to  work  as  a  market.  It  needs 
real  market  prices  ' 

"Profit  would  be  determined  as  a  means 
of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  an  enterprise 
and  would  be  employed  as  an  Incentive  f  >r 
promoting  higher  productivity  and  greater 
cost-effectiveness.  This  Incentive  would  oper- 
ate in  two  ways  one  applicable  to  the  enter- 
prise as  a  whole,  and  the  other  to  Its  man- 
agers and  employees.  Part  of  the  total  profit 
would  be  retained  for  the  expansion  or  secu- 
rity of  the  enterprise,  as  through  capital 
additions  and  modernization  The  other  part 
of  the  profit  would  go  to  the  managers  and 
and  workers  as  bonuses  which,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  would  reward  gains  m 
productivity  increases  In  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction, improvements  in  quality,  and  econ- 
omies in  the  consumption  of  work  materials 
There  would  be  a  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  such  bonuses,  designed  (under 
some  kind  of  formula)  to  ensure  that  labor 
costs  would  not  Increase  faster  than  pro- 
ductivity Resort  to  material  incentives  is 
not  entirely  new  In  the  Soviet  system  but 
their  current  extension  is  certainly  a  nota- 
ble departure  from  the  classical  Marxist 
credo  that  the  profit  motive  Is  both  evil  and 
unnecessary  It  means  that  profits  and  return 
on  Investment  would  supplant  the  fulflU- 
ment  of  quantitative  quotas  as  the  standard 
of  performance  And  it  recognizes  that  the 
stimulus  of  a  system  of  relative  rewards  lor 
penalties)  constitutes  a  justified  departure 
from  a  creed  which  once  held  from  each 
according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according 
to  his  need  " 

"Acoompanylng  these  changes  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  if  not  wholly  of  desire,  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  Investment  and 
production  decisions  are  being  decentralized. 
Henceforth  central  planning  will  be  conflned 
largely  to  projections  reaching  out  five  or 
more  years  and  be  concerned  with  over-all 
economic  goals  Shorter  term  execution  will 
be  assli;ned  to  the  managers  In  charge  of  the 
Individual  enterprises  and  they  will  operate 
with  a  more  responsible  degree  of  autonomy. 
In  what  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  con- 
comitant, managers  will  henceforth  be  se- 
lected less  for  their  loyalty  to  the  party  and 
more  for  their  industrial  competence  This 
portends  not  only  a  possible  deterioration 
of  party  influence  but  also  the  development 
of  a  trained  professional  management — one 
which  may  not  be  particularly  Interested  In 
party  Ideologies. 

"One  means  of  governmental  control  would 
be  continued  through  the  allocation  of  cap- 
ital   funds     Heretofore  such   funds  came  di- 


rectly out  of  the  state  budget  as  required  to 
meet  the  master  plan  -and  free  of  charge 
The  concept  of  capital  In  terms  of  its  cost 
and  productivity  was  considered  a  capitalistic 
notion,  and  the  result  was  a  most  Inefficient 
use  of  capital.  Now  central  government  banks 
would  make  capital  advances  or  loans  on 
the  basis  of  Investment  analyses  submitted 
by  the  Industry  trusts  or  the  individual  en- 
terprises .Tnd  would  do  so  at  a  charge  or  rate 
of  Interest  which  would  provide  a  reasonable 
return  to  the  lender  and  at  the  F.ime  time 
lmp"ise  a  much-needed  degree  of  flnniuial 
discipline  upon  the  borrower  The  very  In- 
troduction of  such  a  capitalistic  Instrument 
as  Interest  or  Us  equivalent  Is  of  course,  sig- 
nificant (And  note,  please,  that  their  gov- 
ernment-owned business  enterprises  would 
be  paying  taxes.  Interest  or  capit  il  chargps 
to  the  state  Ours  are  not  usually  obliged  to 
face  up  to  such  a  proper  responsibility  ) 

COMPETmON 

"As  will  be  observed  these  changes  could 
not  achieve  their  purfKise  without  another 
capitalistic  element:  competition  If  the  effi- 
cient are  to  be  distinguished  for  rew.ird  and 
the  laggards  are  not.  then  the  former  must 
establish  their  supremacy  over  the  latter  In 
Industry,  the  final  test  of  this  occurs  at  the 
point  of  sale — when  the  customer  buys  So 
goods  and  services  will  vie  for  the  f.ivor 
of  the  purchaser,  and  he  accordingly,  will 
have  a  choice  among  competing  alternatives 
This.  In  turn.  Is  already  encouraging  an  idea 
that  the  time  has  come  when  Conmiunist 
'entrepreneurs'  shovild  be  resorting  to  that 
most  despicable  device  of  the  capitalist,?:  ad- 
vertising. 

"Listening  to  Soviet  officials  In  Moscow 
two  years  ago.  I  was  told  that  these  changes 
need  cause  no  surprise  in  capitalist  circles 
Lenin.  It  was  said,  had  always  advocated  the 
adoption  of  whatever  methixls  would  pro- 
duce the  best  results  e\en  though  this 
might  require  departure  from  what  there- 
tofore had  been  considered  Communist  doc- 
trine And  it  is  true  that,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  generally  appreciated  in  the  West, 
the  processes  of  attrition  and  modification 
had  been  going  on  even  before  they  were  so 
openly  brought  Into  the  public  realm — after 
the  revulsion  from  Stalinism  Nevertheless 
It  does  come  as  something  of  a  surprise  to 
hear  It  said  that,  as  opposed  to  our  concept 
of  free  enterprise  based  upon  private  prop- 
erty, the  one  basic  tenet  of  the  new  econom- 
ics. Communist  style,  lies  in  state  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution 

"When  pursuing  this  particular  matter 
further  in  the  East  European  countries  last 
October.  I  was  given  a  subtle  modification. 
Ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution.  I  was  told,  is  to  rest  in  the 
hands  of  society,  with  management  by  the 
state.  To  work  for  another — a  private  em- 
ployer— Is  deemed  to  be  a  subjugation  to 
degrading,  undignified,  unprincipled  ex- 
ploitation. Working  for  society — for  all  of 
the  people — is  held  to  be  an  uplifting,  dlg- 
nifled.  highly  principled  duty  This  sharpens 
the  point  of  the  hackneyed  story  of  the  Com- 
munist who,  when  asked  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  replied  that  capital- 
Ism  Is  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  and 
communism   Is   Just   the   opposite. 

"Concomitant  with  these  economic  re- 
forms there  would  Inevitably  have  to  be  an- 
other— a  growth  of  personal  and  political 
freedom.  The  evidence  shows  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  If  centralized  planning  could  not  be 
made  to  work  effectively  for  the  major  in- 
dustries, how  could  It  ever  succeed  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  businesses 
which  are  necessary  to  service  the  living 
habits  of  big  urban  populations — the  barber 
the  beauty  shop  operator,  the  tailor,  the 
self-employed  repairman  the  individual 
craftsman,  and  thousands  of  others  whose 
work  Ls  of  a  more  personal  nature  and  does 
not  lend  Itself  to  mass  bureaucratic  regula- 
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Uon.  So  small  business  people  of  that  kind 
we  gradually  having  their  liberty  restored. 
1hey  Will  work  as  independent  enterpreneurs 
rather  than  as  servants  of  the  state.  And  the 
intention  to  let  small  farmers  have  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  their  farms  Is  prob- 
ably not  as  significant  as  the  decision  to  let 
them  sell  their  surpluses  on  the  free  mar- 
ket a;  prices  of  their  own  setting.  This  may 
hardly  justify  description  as  rugged  laissez- 
faire  individualism  but  it  certainly  is  a  form 
ol  free  private  enterprise. 

"(In  Poland,  there  are  now  98.000  privately 
owned  workshops  employing  164,000  people: 
and  85  per  cent  of  Its  farmland  Is  In  private 
hands  Poland,  incidentally,  is  granted  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  treatment  by  the  U.S. 
and  Is  supplied  surplus  foodstuffs  under  our 
Public  Law  480.) 

DEMAND   RIGHTS 

"It  Is  further  reported  that  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  Communist  economy  Is  being  ac- 
companied by  growing  demand  for  more 
democratic  rights  If  so.  that  would  be  In 
full  accord  with  our  belief  and  experience 
that  economic  freedom  and  personal  ptoUtlcal 
freedom  go  liand  In  hand.  Destroy  one  and 
ti'.e  other  dies  because  it  cannot  live  alone. 
And  It  is  surely  not  without  significance  that 
voters  in  Hungary  and  Poland  as  well  as  in 
Yugoslavia  are  to  be  allowed  to  elect  govern- 
nient  representatives  from,  among  a  choice  of 
candidates— even  though  all  of  one  political 
party.  This  suggests  a  possibility  that  within 
that  party  there  could  be  graduations  or. 
someday,  even  wings — left  and  right — Just 
as  we  have  here.  In  that  event  there  could 
ai  least  be  seme  choice  between  differing 
ideas. 

"The  changes  mentioned  are  not  all  being 
made  or  being  introduced  contemporaneous- 
ly in  all  of  the  Communist  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Most  of  them  are  being  adopted  in  the 
Soviet  Union  where  it  Is  planned  to  have  all 
important  industries  working  under  .some 
form  of  profit  measurement  and  incentive  by 
1368  Czechoslovakia,  which  has  been  ahead 
or  the  Soviet  Union  in  several  respects.  Is 
moving  Into  a  formally  approved  program 
this  year  Hungary  will  adopt  a  substantially 
similar  program  at  the  beginning  of  1968. 
In  varying  aspects  or  degrees.  Poland  and 
East  Germany  are  ahead  or  behind  the  others; 
while  Rumania  holds  back,  watching  the 
developments  in  the  others  from  a  position 
of  somewhat  greater  economic  security.  (It 
Is  Rumania,  however,  which  repudiated  the 
Soviet  principle  of  a  socialist  division  of 
labor  wholly  within  the  Comecon  countries 
as  a  bloc.  And  It  was  the  Rumanians  who 
insisted  upon  complete  freedom  of  economic 
action — In  particular  to  trade  with  the  West 
when  they  deemed  It  to  their  advantage  to 
do  so.  The  process  going  on  there  may  be  not 
so  much  revisionism  as  It  Is  "de-Russifica- 
tlon.")  But  It  should  not  be  assumed  from 
these  developments  that  any  oC  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  Intend  to  build  their  so- 
ciety on  anything  which  they  would  consider 
to  be  a  radical  departure  from  Communist 
principles,  and  there  is  no  present  reason 
to  believe  that  dissolution  of  the  bloc  or  a 
break  with  Moscow  is  In  the  offlng. 

"It  should  also  be  understood  that  the 
changes  mentioned  are  apparently  being  In- 
troduced not  80  much  out  of  any  great  ad- 
miration for  free  enterprise  capitalism— e'uc- 
cessful  as  It  may  be — as  In  recognition  of 
the  failure  of  the  communist  system  to  begin 
to  produce  equivalent  results.  Failure,  of 
course.  Is  a  relative  term.  It  is  to  be  measured 
only  against  some  standard— some  calibra- 
tion of  what  constitutes  success.  This  was 
recognized  by  the  early  Communist  prophets. 
They  declaimed  that  our  system  had  to  be 
destroyed,  presumably  In  order  that  theirs 
might  succeed.  The  matter  was  not  one  to 
be  based  on  any  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples— to  be  established  Independently,  in- 
ternally,  country   by   country.   Instead,   the 


true  believers  undertook  the  greatest  at- 
tempt in  all  history  not  only  to  convert  others 
to  their  way  of  thinking  but  to  subvert  them 
In  a  manner  which  would  seek  to  strengthen 
the  communist  hold  in  the  world  by  weaken- 
ing that  of  all  who  believe  otherwise.  It  was 
not  to  be  a  matter  of  open  international 
rivalry — one  In  which  there  would  be  any 
willingness  on  the  Communist  side  to  let  the 
better  system  win.  It  was  to  be  an  open  bat- 
tle for  the  minds  of  men  to  the  end  that 
those  enslaved  by  the  power  of  communism — 
ideological,  political,  economic  or  military — 
would  Join  or  be  forced  together  in  a  world 
in  which  there  would  no  longer  be  room  for 
our  kind  of  free,  private,  competitive  cap- 
italism. 

"Now  in  this  context,  and  In  this  one 
aspect  of  their  dogma,  I  suggest  that  the 
doctrinaire  Communists  are  correct:  their 
economic  system  cannot,  in  the  long  run. 
survive  or  succeed  in  the  same  world  as  ours. 
The  reason:  ours,  by  producing  infinitely 
superior  results,  is  proving  theirs  to  be  fun- 
damentally Inferior. 

THEIRS    VERSUS     OURS 

"The  whole  Idea  of  communism  and  a 
communistic  state  lies  entirely  in  a  body 
of  theory  which  defies  all  human  experi- 
ence. In  one  place  or  another  and  at  one 
time  or  another,  it  has  been  tried — and  it 
has  always  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
theories  of  capitalism  were  not  conceived  in 
advance  of  trial  and  test.  They  are  the  de- 
rived principles  of  a  long  economic  pragma- 
tism which  has  proved  their  worth. 

"A  viable  economic  system  is  not  a  matter 
of  theory  or  faith;  it  Is  one  of  empirical 
results.  It  is  an  Instrument  for  a  purpose- 
to  be  shaped  and  perfected  in  the  course  of 
its  use  until  It  becomes  the  most  appropri- 
ate tool  for  that  purpose.  Ours  Is  the  best — 
not  because  It  is  ours,  but  because  it  has 
produced  better  results  than  any  other  And 
it  Is  the  best  because  It  has  also  achieved 
its  success  with  a  minimum  of  infringement 
upon  that  one  precious  virtue  which  tran- 
scends all  other  considerations,  freedom  of 
the  individual. 

"Nevertheless,  as  with  change  everywhere 
else,  the  reforms  described  are  meeting  with 
resistance  within  each  country  where  they 
are  being  proposed  or  Introduced.  The  "con- 
servatives" defend  the  status  quo  of  classical 
Communist  Ideology  and  cling  to  Its  doc- 
trinaire cliches  while  the  liberals  press  for 
change.  (Perhaps  this  could  be  the  embryo 
of  two  schools  or — more  doubtfully — two 
parties.)  In  several  countries  the  political 
survival  of  present  incumbents  would  be 
Jeopardized  by  reform:  and  bureaucrats — 
being  the  same  everywhere — defend  their 
entrenchments.  Workers  will  presumably 
have  to  work  harder  and  better  if  the  moti- 
vating Incentives  are  to  be  effective.  They 
may  not  like  the  change.  And  for  many  of 
the  old-line  reactionaries  it  could  hardly  be 
easy  to  accept  such  radical  departures  from 
a  system  for  which  they  had  fought,  worked 
or  suffered  so  much.  Think  too  of  the  hor- 
rors of  repression,  terror  and  punishment 
through  which  so  many  had  to  pass  in  order 
to  reach  something  which.  In  part  at  least, 
IS  now  being  found  unworthy  of  the  terrible 
cost.  Sometimes  progress  has  to  wait  for  an 
older  generation  to  die  out. 

"So  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  all  the 
reforms  will  come  Into  being  quickly — or 
even  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  it  might  not 
be  too  presumptuous  to  assume  that  if  they 
are  given  a  fair  trial  those  changes  which 
move  m  the  direction  of  our  successful 
practices  are  more  Ukely  to  succeed  than  the 
abortive  theories  they  would  supersede.  And 
should  they  succeed,  the  further  erosion  of 
Communist  faith  would  surely  cast  more 
doubt  upon  the  validity  of  other  aspects  of 
what  had  theretofore  been  held  to  be  im- 
mutable dogma. 


WEST  nOURXSHES 

"Today  the  East  European  sees  a  nearby 
Western  civilization  flourishing  at  a  level 
which  far  exceeds  his  own.  The  contrast  and 
the  choice  between  Communist  austerity  and 
capitalist  prosperity  stares  him  In  the  face — 
and  he  is  not  blind.  He  may  believe  that 
revolutionary  dictatorial  communism  did 
carry  him  away  from  downtrodden  serfdom 
faster  than  might  have  been  possible  in  any 
other  manner.  But  now  that  progress  has 
slowed  to  an  embarrassingly  low  rate,  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  system  are  beginning  to  re- 
veal themselves. 

"In  all  of  these  circumstances  we,  the 
United  States,  are  surely  faced  with  both  the 
need  and  the  opportunity  for  a  reexamination 
of  postulates — for  a  far-sighted  reconsidera- 
tion of  national  policies  and  objectives.  To 
proceed  without  responsible  recogrnltion  of 
what  is  going  on  now  as  contrasted  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  be  to  Ignore  the  march  of  history. 
Soviet  Europe  has  been  de-Stalinizlng  itself; 
In  a  petrification  of  thought  we  often  seem  to 
be  harboring  hate  of  the  past  more  than  hope 
for  the  future. 

WE  MUST  LEAD 

"And  there  is  hope  for  the  future — If  ■we 
who.  by  the  random  fate  of  history,  are  the 
leaders  of  the  world  accept  our  obligation  to 
lead. 

"First.  I  suggest  that  our  objective  should 
be.  as  I  think  it  is,  not  the  killing  of  Com- 
munists but  Instead  a  lighting  of  the  way 
toward  a  reform  of  communism — by  the 
voluntary  decision  of  the  Communists  them- 
selves. Men  are  not  "converted"  by  force  of 
arms  or  even  by  punishment.  True  conversion 
can  only  csome  from  within,  whether  the 
subject  be  individual  man  or  that  body  of 
men  recognized  as  a  state.  But — and  more 
by  tangible  evidence  than  oral  suasion — the 
way  toward  conversion  can  be  shown  by  the 
demonstration  of  better  alternatives.  It  is 
the  very  nature  of  man  that  he  must  live  on 
the  basis  of  choice  among  competing  and 
sometimes  conflicting  alternatives;  and  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  within  the 
mores  or  conventions  of  his  society  that 
choice  should  be  a  matter  of  his  own  per- 
sonal decision.  This  is  the  very  essence  of 
freedom. 

'"To  make  his  selection  Intelligently,  how- 
ever, there  must  be  adequate  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  alternatives. 

"'Among  the  peoples  of  Soviet  Europe  there 
has  been  little  or  no  exposure  to  the  con- 
cept or  practice  of  capitalism  as  a  feasible 
alternative  to  Commxmism — and  few  ever 
lived  in  a  democracy.  Pre-revolutlonary  Rus- 
sia and  several  of  the  other  Communist  coun- 
tries never  had  the  chance  to  enjoy  modern- 
style  capitalism,  and  even  those  older  people 
who  might  once  have  known  something  of 
its  advantages  and  successes  are  now  heavily 
outnumbered  by  younger  generations  who 
have  not  only  been  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  comparison  of  the  two  sys- 
tems but  have  been  Indoctrinated  with  a 
philosophy  which  would  reject  any  idea  that 
there  could  be  an  alternative  to  communism. 

CRACKING    WALLS 

"That  is — until  now!  Today  there  are 
signs  which  portend  a  poealblUty  that  the 
walls  of  ignorance,  intolerance  and  Interna- 
tional hostility  may  be  cracking  under  the 
strain  of  failure  on  the  one  hand  as  com- 
pared with  success  on  the  other.  It  is  In 
this  spirit  that  on  Oct.  7,  1966,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  delivered  a  major 
foreign  policy  speech.  In  it  he  said  that  'a 
Just  peace  reniains  our  most  Important 
goal."  'Our  purpose,"  he  continued,  'la  not  to 
overturn  other  governmente  but  to  help  the 
people  of  Europe  to  achieve  together  a  con- 
tinent in  which  the  p>eople8  of  Bastern  and 
Western  Europ>e  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
together  for  the  common  good — a  continent 
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In  which  alliances  do  not  confront  each  other 
In  bitter  hostility  but  instead  provide  a 
framewurli  in  which  West  and  East  can 
act  together  tn  order  to  secure  the  security 
of  ua  all  '  Espousing  the  viKoroua  pursuit 
of  further  unity  in  the  West,'  the  President 
emphasized  "hat  One  great  goal  of  a  united 
West  Is  to  heal  the  wound  In  E^lrope  which 
now  cuts  East  from  West  and  brother  from 
brother  That  division  must  be  healed  peace- 
fully; It  must  be  healed  with  the  consent 
of  Eastern  E^iropean  countries  and  consent 
of  the  Soviet  Union  This  will  happen  only 
as  East  and  West  succeed  In  building  a  surer 
foundation  of  mutual  trust  Our  task  Is  to 
achieve  a  reconciliation  with  the  East,  a  shift 
from  the  narrow  concept  of  coexistence  to 
the  broader  vision  of  peaceful  engagement." 

'Continuing,  the  President  said,  We  do 
not  Intend  to  let  our  differences  on  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere  ever  prevent  us  from  ex- 
ploring all  opportunities  We  want  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
to  know  that  we  and  our  allies  shall  go  step 
by  step  with  them  Just  as  far  as  they  are 
willing  to  advance  So  let  us.  ooth  Americans 
and  Europeans.  Intensify,  accelerate  and 
strengthen    our   determined   efforts' 

'There  might,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  be 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  means  of 
pursuing  these  policies,  but  surely  there  can 
be  no  quarrel  with  the  objectives 

'Everywhere  In  the  world  today  com- 
munism, as  a  political  or  an  economic  sys- 
tem— and  occasionally  as  both — Is  on  the  re- 
treat. It  is  being  defeated  in  some  countries, 
repudiated  in  others,  and  in  Europe,  It  has 
lost  Its  momentum  The  causes  for  this  turn 
of  events  lie  In  the  paucity  of  what  com- 
munism has  to  offer,  tn  Its  restrictions  of 
personal  freedom,  in  its  denial  of  human 
motivations,  and — perhaps  more  than  any 
present  single  factor — in  Its  failure. 

CAUSE    or    RETORM 

"One  of  the  major  causes  of  Communist 
reform  is  undoubtedly  the  increasing  aware- 
ness of  capltall.st  success  and  the  growing 
penetration  of  this  knowledge  through  the 
rusting  Iron  Curtain  If  this  be  so.  the 
major  contribution  which  we  might  make  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  deterrent  of  armed  n\lght.  It  could 
be  the  demonstration  of  our  Industrial 
strength  as  evidenced  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  benefits  brought  to  our 
society  by  the  wise  employment  and  con- 
tinuing development  of  our  stlU  evolving 
capitalism 

"These  benefits  would  Include  our  personal 
freedom  and  political  democracy,  our  mode 
of  living,  our  Institutions,  and  the  patterns 
of  our  culture;  our  gocUs  and  services;  our 
comforts  and  pleasures:  and  whatever  other 
qualities  go  Into  life  as  we  know  It  at  Its  best. 
Not  all  of  these  might,  of  course,  be  desired 
by  others.  That  Is  not  the  point!  The  essen- 
tial requirement  for  Individual  freedom  and 
dignity  Is  that  there  be  a  right  of  personal 
choice,  and  opportunity  to  exercise  It  free 
from  enslaving  dictation  by  others. 

"In  the  long  run  the  healing  of  the  rup- 
ture which  has  split  the  world  Into  two — or 
three-  camps  will  not  come  through  nations 
or  governments.  It  will  come  through  ordl- 
narv  pe<->ple  "-ho  like  us,  have  the  normal 
human  aspirations  for  a  society  In  which 
they  can  enjoy  freedom  and  family,  work 
and  plav  and  the  pursuit  of  that  same  kind 
of  happiness  which  our  American  foret>ears 
deemed  to  be  a  worthy  objective 

"In  the  building  of  bridges  toward  peaceful 
engagement  nothing,  of  course,  should  be 
done  which  would  threaten  our  national 
security  If  the  bridges  are  to  fulfill  their 
two-wav  function  as  linkages  binding  East 
and  West  m  a  durable  peace.  Soviet  mili- 
tancy must  give  way  to  a  'peaceful  coexist- 
ence' which  Is  more  than  an  empty  phrase 
And  In  our  desire  for  a  detente,  we  should 
n-Jt  abandon  deterrents  which  would  serve 


to  provide  us  with  an  adequate  measure  of 
security  As  always,  we  should  deal  from 
strength;  and  we  should  recognize  too  that 
the  communist  leaders  will  be  most  Ukelv 
to  move  our  way  when  they  appreciate  that 
this  win  be  the  least  costly  means  of  reach- 
ing  their  goals. 

"Nothing  in  these  remarks  conflicts  with 
what  we  have  to  do  at  this  time  In  Vietnam: 
succeed  In  achieving  an  honorable  termina- 
tion of  the  hostilities  on  terms  which  will 
offer  the  prospect  of  something  more  than 
another  truce  between  wars.  For  the  time 
being,  positions  and  emotions  on  this  Issue 
are  having  the  effect  of  retarding  US  move- 
ment toward  peaceful  engagement.  The  proc- 
esses of  establishing  more  con.structlve  re- 
lations between  East  and  West  are,  however, 
proceeding  apace  In  Europe  We,  Isolated  by 
our  present  unwillingness  to  participate,  are 
not  a  part  of  them,  and  the  East-West  trade 
bill  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration a  year  ago  continues  to  lie  dor- 
mant In  congressional  committee. 

"But  even  while  Vietnam  has  the  priority 
of  our  attention,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of 
the  larger  objective;  an  enduring  world 
peace  We  must  constantly  seek  to  find  means 
of  abolishing  all  war— hot.  cold  and  luke- 
warm The  goal  may  never  be  attainable,  but 
how  will  we  ever  know  If  we  do  not  try  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  reach  It. 

EPILOG 

•'That  might  be  the  most  fitting  point  on 
which  to  conclude  these  remarks,  Pardon  me, 
however.  If  I  add  a  brief  epilogue  In  a  sort 
of  "far  out"  extrapolation  of  these  changes 
and  aspirations  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  let  us.  for  the  moment,  accept  it  as  a 
premise  that  the  principal  difference  between 
the  two  economic  systems  might  become  only 
one  of  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution — a  sort  of  socialist 
state  capitalism  as  contrasted  with  our  pri- 
vate capitalism  Could  that  of  itself  ever  be 
a  valid  cause  for  International  war,  or  sub- 
version or  for  anything  more  than  dialectical 
difference''  We  live  In  harmony  with  many 
countries  where  public  or  tax-supported 
ownership  of  Industry  is  an  accepted  way  of 
life.  Such  a  type  of  ownership  exists  within 
our  own  federal  system  as  well  as  in  nu- 
merous state  and  municipal  enterprises.  It  is 
seldom  If  ever  as  effective  as  a  private  profit- 
earning  tax-paying  enterprise.  But  it  can  be 
tolerated  If  the  taxpaying  electorate  Is  wl!l- 
ing;  and  In  certain  circumstances  It  has  the 
allure  of  providing  earlier  what  private  capi- 
tal might  only  be  willing  to  pro.lde  later. 

"Furthermore.  If  the  changes  now  being 
proposed  or  wrought  In  Communist  prac- 
tice were  to  become  successful — as  we  of  the 
West  should  hope  they  will — It  would  appear 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  some  further  time  un- 
til there  could  be  personal  earnings  which 
would  exceed  the  cost  of  mere  sustenance 
and  become  disposable  Income  or  savings. 
Wealth  is  created  only  by  people,  and  their 
personal  savings  are  the  very  essence  of  In- 
vestment-capital. How  then  could  an  en- 
lightened communism  fail  to  move — almost 
automatically  In  spite  of  Itself — toward  that 
kind  of  progress  which  would  seek  to  regen- 
erate Itself  on  the  wealth  created  by  the 
constructive  work  of  its  own  people'' 

"Carrying  the  hypothesis  one  or  two  gen- 
erations further,  suppose — for  the  mo- 
ment— that  the  two  great  proponents  of  the 
opposing  systems  were  to  And  their  differ- 
ences evaporating  into  nothing  more  than 
separate  forms  of  self-determination.  Our 
basic  quarrel  with  the  Communists  is  not 
that  they  are  Communists  per  se:  It  Is  that 
they  are  not  content  to  be  whatever  they 
want  to  be  within  the  confines  of  their  own 
countries.  We  still  subscribe  to  a  policy  which 
favors  the  self-determination  of  peoples,  but 
Conimunlst  aspirations  and  actions  are  ex- 
traterritorial, and  It  Is  this  which  gives  us 
proper  cause  for  concern.  Should  they  man- 


age to  succeed  beyond  their  own  boundaries 
our  national  security  would  be  Jeopardized; 
were  they  to  stay  at  home  and  abandon  in- 
ternational imperialism,  all  our  security 
needs  might  not  be  met.  but  peaceful  co- 
existence would  then  seem  to  be  more  read- 
ily possible.  And  surely  that  kind  of  exist- 
ence Is  already  preferred  to  an  alternative  of 
unpeaceful  cuexiinction. 

'But  mere  coexistence  under  an  unejisy 
truce  would  not  provide  those  conditions  of 
mutual  trust  which  would  be  neces.sury  (or 
an  enduring  international  peace.  Nor  could 
these  conditions  be  successfully  fostered  un- 
der a  liecessarily  negative,  defensive  policy 
of  containment.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  war  such  a  policy  has  served  its  pur- 
pose well  But  that  war--as  is  the  case  sooner 
or  later  with  all  wars— Is  drawing  to  the 
end  of  its  course,  and  Vietnam  may  well  be 
its  Waterloo  Now  we  must  look  beyond  con- 
tainment— a  policy  which  has  always  been 
hopefully  regarded  by  us  as  only  an  interim 
one  to  be  superseded  at  the  appropriate  op- 
portunity by  a  more  positive,  more  construc- 
tive one.  That  opportunity  may  be  here  to- 
day In  the  economic  changes  which  are 
sweeping  the  Soviet  Union  and  most  of  the 
Communist-governed  countries  of  E;ist  Eu- 
rope. Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  it. 
And  if  it  Is  to  succeed,  our  new  long-range 
policy — by  whatever  name  It  may  be  called  - 
must  as  surely  rest  on  a  moral  foundation 
of  peaceful  engagement. 

"So,  as  we  move  forward  into  the  next 
chapters  of  history,  let  the  mora!  of  our 
leadership  be — in  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill—" 

In  War;  Resolution 

In  Victory    Magnanimity 

In  Peace    Oo<xl  will 


LAW    BY    SECRETARY    IN    THE    DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  more  of  this 
honorable  body's  time  on  a  matter  that 
should  have  been  settled  through  rou- 
tine liai.son  with  the  Department  of  Aeri- 
culture  But  today  I  feel  it  is  truly  neces- 
sary to  inform  you  and  other  Members 
of  Con'ness  of  an  attempt  that  is  being 
made  by  an  executive  department  of  our 
Government  to  lesislate.  My  complaint  is 
of  law  by  Secretary,  as  practiced  by  Or- 
ville  Freeman,  a  man  who  is  supposed  to 
be  the  appointed  delegate  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  representing  our  coun- 
tiT's  farmers. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  arbitrarily  decided 
that  six  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  offices  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana are  unnecessary  and.  disreearding 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  of  1936,  has  ordered  these 
elective  offices  disbanded  and  joined  '.vith 
like  offices  in  neighborint;  counties.  As 
authority  for  his  actions,  the  Secretao' 
quotes  a  section  of  obscure  reuulations 
that  were  promulgated  by  his  subordi- 
nates. 

I  contend  these  regulations  are  a  direct 
circumvention  of  this  act  and,  in  effect, 
amend  the  act,  a  power  allowed  only  to 
Congress. 

This  usurpation  of  congressional  pow- 
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ers  would  be  alarming  even  if  the  Nation's 
farm  economy  was  not  In  its  present 
sorr>'  state.  But  to  put  aside  this  ques- 
tion briefly  I  review  the  ramifications  of 
these  consolidations. 

ASCS  offices  in  each  county  are  the 
fanners'  direct  link  with  that  vast  con- 
fusing bureaucracy,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  local  offices,  staffed 
by  local  people  who  know  the  problems 
of  the  area,  set  the  acreage  allotments 
and  infonn  farmers  on  whether  their 
planned  plantings  meet  regulations. 
They  are  the  core  of  the  rural  commu- 
nities and  are  probably  more  important 
to  the  farmer  than  the  post  office  and  the 
general  store.  When  the  farmer  makes  a 
trip  to  town  in  Treasure,  Musselshell, 
Petroleum.  Meagher,  Grolden  Valley,  and 
Lincoln  Counties,  he  stops  at  these  ASCS 
offices  and  finds  out  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  latest  directive  and  thereby 
keeps  in  touch  with  Washington,  This 
office  is  his  city  council,  in  a  way,  because 
It  allows  him  to  have  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  the  matters  that  most  vitally 
concern  him.  It  allows  him  to  exert  pres- 
sure locally  when  conditions  do  not  suit 
his  purposes.  Perhaps  these  are  the  rea- 
sons the  Secretary  has  decided  to  close 
these  offices. 

Far  out  at  the  end  of  a  dirt  road  in 
Petroleum  County,  a  farmer  has  little 
contact  with  his  county  officials,  much 
less  with  that  ivory  tower  of  organization 
in  Washington  that  makes  so  many  of  his 
decisions.  Of  course,  this  is  a  free  counti-y 
and  he  has  the  right  to  write  a  letter  to 
Secretar>'  Freeman  and  make  known  his 
complaints.  He  can  also  write  a  letter  to 
President  Johnson  or  the  European 
Common  Market  when  he  feels  his  inter- 
ests are  being  jeopardized.  When  it  gets 
right  down  to  it,  though,  he  knows  his 
letter  will  never  reach  the  Pi-esident,  Mr. 
Freeman,  or  the  Common  Market.  His 
Congressman  becomes  the  only  person  he 
can  contact  and  be  sure  of  receiving  a 
repl.v. 

I  have  received  75  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  offer  much  hope.  This  matter 
is  small  only  in  Washington.  In  these  six 
Montana  counties  ASCS  elimination  is 
the  main  subject  of  conversations.  Even 
with  farm  parity  hanging  precariously 
at  72  percent,  this  matter  is  the  main 
concern  of  these  farmers.  If  these  offices 
are  moved  to  an  adjoining  county,  they 
can  see  their  present  high  costs  multiply- 
ing. Instead  of  a  10-mile  trip,  the  farmers 
in  these  counties  will  have  to  travel  up- 
ward of  100  miles  to  obtain  services  of 
ASCS  officials. 

ASCS  officials  in  Washington  have 
Riven  the  impression  that  county  ASCS 
committees  agreed  with  this  move,  but 
since  this  problem  came  to  light  almost 
3  months  ago.  I  have  heard  from  officials 
of  all  the  afTected  counties  and  they 
unanimously  have  opposed  closing  their 
oCaces  and  moving  to  another  coimty. 
Supplied  with  this  information.  Depart- 
ment of  A.griculture  officials  reply  that 
they  have  the  authority  through  regula- 
tion to  close  these  offices  whether  the 
county  offices  agree  or  not. 

Gentlemen,  I  intend  to  ask  Secretary 
Freeman  once  more  to  review  his  direc- 
tive and  withdraw  his  order  for  closing 
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these  offices.  If  he  persists,  I  intend  to 
ask  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution,  re- 
questing the  Secretary  to  resign  his 
office. 

If  Mr.  Freeman  cannot  represent  the 
farmer  fairly  and  continues  acting  to  the 
detriment  of  the  people  he  was  appointed 
to  serve,  he  has  no  business  in  this 
position. 

AN  ASSIST  IN  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF   OPEN   SPACE 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944  to  authorize 
certain  siu-plus  property  of  the  United 
States  to  be  donated  for  park  or  recrea- 
tional piu-poses. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  authorizes 
conveyance  to  any  State,  political  sub- 
division, or  municipality,  all  of  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  any  surplus  land  which  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  suitable  and  desirable  for  use 
as  a  public  park,  public  recreational  area, 
or  historic  monument  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  Under  provision  of  the  act. 
conveyance  for  park  or  recreational  pur- 
poses must  be  made  at  a  price  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
conveyed,  based  on  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  the  property  at  the  time  it  is  of- 
fered for  disposal.  Conveyance  of  prop- 
erty for  historic  monument  purposes  un- 
der the  act  is  made  without  monetary 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  explosive  population 
growth  in  our  metropolitan  areas,  par- 
ticularly in  the  suburban  areas,  is  de- 
vouring land  at  a  tremendous  rate.  The 
resulting  physical  expansion  has  been  so 
rapid  as  to  make  the  preservation  of  some 
remaining  land  for  parks,  playgrounds, 
recreation  areas,  increasingly  difficult.  If 
we  are  to  retain  the  desirable  features  of 
civilized  living  in  densely  populated 
areas,  it  is  imperative  that  all  levels  of 
government  undertake  immediate  pro- 
grams for  the  preservation  of  open  space 
in  urban  and  suburban  areas.  The  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  which  I  speak  are 
particularly  felt  at  the  local  government 
level,  the  cities  and  counties.  The  major 
problem  facing  them  is  that  the  prices 
for  recreational  lands  are  escalating  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  know  the  financial  conditions 
of  our  cities;  they  are  fighting  just  to 
keep  up  with  the  everyday  operation  of 
government. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
just  recently  has  published  a  study  which 
disclosed  that  land  values  throughout 
this  Nation  are  rising  on  the  average  of 
5  to  10  percent  annually.  The  cost  of 
lands  suitable  for  public  recreation  is  ris- 
ing at  a  considerably  higher  rate. 

It  has  reached  the  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  local  government  is  now  finding 
it  impossible  to  compete  with  individuals 


and  developers  for  prime  recreational 
lands  even  at  the  50-percent  price  al- 
lowed under  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 
The  Federal  Government  is  committed  to 
various  programs  to  assist  local  public 
bodies  in  the  acquisition  of  land  to  be 
used  for  park  and  recreation;  why,  then, 
not  donate  surplus  lands  which  would  be 
suitable  for  public  parks  and  recreational 
areas? 

The  Pi-esident  said  on  October  13, 
1966: 

We  are  creating  recreation  areas  "where  they 
Will  do  the  most  good  for  the  most  people. 
We  are  putting  parks  and  seashores  where  a 
man  and  his  family  can  get  to  them. 

This  is  exactly  the  philosophy  behind 
my  bill.  Opening  up  certain  surplus  prop- 
erties that  will  assist  in  doing  the  most 
good  for  the  most  people. 

The  park  and  recreation  sites  today 
generally  require  long  travel  time  from 
large  population  areas,  but  my  bill  would 
greatly  benefit  those  least  able  to  travel 
great  distances  by  providing  recreation 
land  in  some  urban  and  suburban  areas 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  theirs. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  today  allows 
the  Federal  Government  to  deed  over 
lands  with  no  monetarj'  consideration 
for  historic  monuments,  public  health, 
education,  wildlife  conservation,  and  for 
public  airports.  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  as  important  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people,  that  consideration  be  given  under 
the  act  to  the  fact  that  the  increasing 
tempo  of  urbanization  and  growth  is  al- 
ready depriving  many  of  the  right  to  live 
in  surroundings  with  adequate  parks  and 
recreational  areas? 

The  Federal  Government  is  committed 
to  a  program  of  providing  open  spaces. 
The  Congress  can  give  the  program  a  tre- 
mendous assist  and  cut  the  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  For  example,  under 
the  Housing  Act.  which  includes  the  open 
space  program,  the  Federal  Government 
is  allowed  to  give  grants  to  any  govern- 
mental agsncy  to  acquire  land  for  open 
space  purposes.  There  are  many  areas 
in  this  country  where  there  are  surplus 
lands  which  could  be  acquired  by  the 
local  governments  for  recreational  pur- 
poses except  that  the  cost  is  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  pointed  out 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  March 
2,  1965,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
cities  why  it  is  becoming  impossible  for 
cities  to  compete  for  lands  when  he  said: 

Our  cities  are  making  a  vigilant  effort  to 
combat  the  mounting  dangers  to  the  good 
life.  Bet'ween  1954  and  1963  per  capita  mu- 
nicipal tax  revenues  increased  by  43  percent, 
and  local  government  Indebtedness  Increased 
by  119  percent.  City  officials  with  Inadequate 
resources  .  .  .  waged  an  heroic  battle  to  im- 
prove the  life  of  the  people  they  served. 

A  review  of  the  comprehensive  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plans  submitted 
by  the  States  for  the  years  1968  through 
1977  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
reveals  an  estimated  capital  cost  of  $7.1 
billion  needed  for  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment projects.  Of  this  total,  approxi- 
mately $2.8  billion  would  be  for  State 
projects  and  $4.3  billion  for  projects  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  local  governments  but 
sponsored  by  the  States.  These  figures 
may  be  conservative  when  one  considers 
the  growing  demand  for  State  and  local 
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public  recreation  facilities  In  or  adjacent 
to  urban  centers  where  costs  are  greatest. 
Purthermore.  those  figures  do  not  include 
any  estimates  for  eight  of  the  States  and 
three  territories 

It  is  obvious  that  State  and  local  gov- 
emmenLs  will  not  meet  needs  of  this 
magnitude  over  the  next  ten  years  with- 
out Federal  assistance  My  amendment 
to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  is  a  con- 
crete proposal  to  give  them  some  assist- 
ance. 

It  Is  important,  Mr  Speaker,  to  em- 
phasize that  the  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment could  not  indiscriminately  claim 
surplus  property  for  parks  or  recreation, 
for  the  act  as  I  have  mentioned,  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
give  a  determination  on  whether  or  not 
the  property  m  question  is  suitable  and 
desirable  for  use  as  a  public  park  or 
public  recreational  area 


THE   NEAR   EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
the  situation  in  the  Near  East  today  Is 
critical.  What  happens  in  the  next  few- 
days  will  be  a  test  of  diplomacy,  a  test 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  a  test  of  the 
U.S.  commitments  dating  back  to  1950 

More  recently,  speaking  at  a  press  con- 
ference on  May  8,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy said : 

In  the  event  of  aggression  nr  preparation 
for  aggresaior..  whether  direct  or  indirect. 
W8  would  support  appropriate  measures  in 
the  tJnlted  Nations  adopt  other  courses  of 
action  on  our  own  to  prevent  or  put  a  stop 
to  such  .igs^resslon;  which,  of  course,  has 
been  the  poilcv  which  the  United  States  has 
followed  fir  some  time 

The  United  States  also  has  a  more 
specific  commitment  to  free  access  to 
Israel's  crucial  .southern  port  of  Elat  on 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  On  February  1.  1957. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
said  In  an  aide  memoire  to  Israels  For- 
eign Minister.  Abba  Eban: 

with  respect  'o  "he  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
access  thereto,  t.he  Cni'.ed  States  believes  that 
the  gulf  eompreliends  International  waters 
and  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to  prevent 
free  and  innocent  passage  in  the  gulf  and 
through  the  straits  giving  access  thereto.  We 
have  in  mind  not  only  commercial  usage, 
but  the  passage  of  pilgrims  on  religious  mis- 
sions, which  should  be  fully  respected 

In  the  absence  of  some  overriding  decislc>n 
to  the  contrary  as  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  the  United  States,  on  beha:r  of 
vessels  of  United  States  registry,  is  pre- 
pared to  exercise  the  right  of  free  and  In- 
nocent passage  and  to  Join  with  others  to 
secure  general   recognition  of  tlUs  right. 

I  would  hope  that  our  Government 
would  explore,  at  the  highest  possible 
level  with  the  Soviet  Union,  means  of 
helping  to  defuse  the  situation  while 
there  Is  yet  time 

Second,  I  would  hope  that  the  mission 
of  the  Secretary  General  to  Cairo  will 
help  to  reduce  tension  and  to  establish 
what  the  Intentions  of  Cairo  might  be 


In  the  Interim  I  think  It  Important  to 
state  that  this  Is  of  no  small  moment  and 
that  the  UNEF  forces  and  their  deploy- 
ment be  watched  very  clcsely,  and  hope- 
fully that  the  UNEF  deployment  at 
Shami  El  Sheikh  will  not  have  to  be 
changed  in  the  near  future 

It  is  \'ery  clear,  I  tliink,  that  should 
there  be  any  overt  act  by  the  United 
.Arab  Republic  Interfering  with  the  free- 
dom of  shipping  and  I.srael  ships  In  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  it  could  result  In  a  very 
prompt  response  from  Israel. 

I  hope  the  U.N.  forces  presently  at 
Sharm  El  Sheikh  commanding  the  Strait 
of  Tiran  will  stay  there  pending  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Suites,  the  U.N.  and 
other  countries  to  reduce  tensions  and 
to  move  back  toward  a  more  peaceful  sit- 
uation in  the  Near  Ea-^t 


ADMINISTRATION 
PUI.LING 
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•Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
a  letter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  E>akota':' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  .ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  postponement  of  consid- 
eration of  the  Elementar>-  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  everj'one  has  recog- 
nized, was  due  to  the  admini.stration 
sensing  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  way  it  has  worked  in  the  various 
States.  They  needed  and  wanted  time  to 
scrape  up  enough  votes  by  one  manner  or 
another  to  pass  It  once  again  even 
though  it  fails  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  education 

We  expected  that  the  puppet  strings 
of  the  Great  Society  would  begin  to  be 
pulled  in  the  White  House  and  indi- 
viduals tied  to  the  Great  Society  would 
begm  to  respond,  but  we  did  not  expect 
the  figures  they  would  use  would  be  as 
erroneous  as  they  are.  One  of  the  exam- 
ples of  this  response  is  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  North  Dakota  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr  Perkins)  The 
Governor's  letter,  as  could  be  expected 
in  respon.se  to  such  an  appeal,  is  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill  in  maintaining  that 
North  Dakota  would  lose  SI  '^OO.noo  as  a 
result  of  proposed  amendments  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
'Mr  QriEl  Such  Is  simply  not  the  case. 
Estimates  used  by  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  of  which  our  own 
North  Dakota  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion. M  F.  Peterson  is  .second  vice  presi- 
dent, give  a  fair  comparison  of  the  pres- 
ent program  and  proposed  changes  and 
shows  that  the  Qule  amendment  actually 
results  in  increased  income  to  North 
Dakota 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt 
of  the  true  need-s  of  the  children  of  North 
Dakota  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  I  would  like  to  include  with 
my  remarks  a  letter  from  our  competent 
superintendent  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  an  elected  official  who 


has  spent  his  lifetime  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. He  points  out  that  he  would  be 
100  percent  for  the  Qule  bill  even  if  North 
Dakota  did  lose  funds  in  some  Instance — 
which,  of  course.  It  does  not — since  as  he 
points  out,  the  block  grant  system  would 
make  it  possible  to  do  the  same  job  with 
fewer  people.  I  share  this  feeling  and 
intend  to  cast  my  vote  on  behalf  of  the 
schoolchildren  of  our  State. 

Unfortimately.  our  Governor  seems  to 
believe  that  our  State  and  local  school 
officials  are  not  competent  to  handle  the 
education  of  our  children.  I  feel  most 
North  Dakotans  believe  they  would 
rather  have  a  program  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  education  in  our  State  than  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  politicians 
of  the  Great  Society. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

May  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  L  Caret, 
Congress  of   the   United   States, 
House  of  Representatties, 
Wa.';h:ngton,  DC. 

Dear  REPRr.SENTATtvF  Caret:  I  h.ive  your 
letter  dated  May  15  addressed  to  "FYlend  cf 
Education  "  I  am  a  friend  of  education  .As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  see  by  this  letter- 
head  that  public  education   Is  my  business. 

However.  I  have  not  been  convinced  that 
H  R  7819  would  be  better  for  the  states — 
lit  least  this  state  and  its  local  subdivisions— 
than  it  would  be  with  the  Qule  amendment 
added.  I  have  taken  an  official  stand  In  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  in 
lavor  of  the  Qule  amendment  on  condition 
that  the  money  allotted  to  the  States  will  not 
be  less  than  that  authorized  In  H  R.  7819 

I  am  for  the  Qule  amendment  because  it 
reduces  the  categorical  aid  system  of  fund- 
ing to  a  more  general  aid.  block  grants  I 
understand,  too  that  the  Qule  amendment 
will  make  It  possible  for  states  to  submit  Just 
one  plan  rather  than  a  plan  for  each  of  the 
categorical  aids  The  argument  that  the 
states  and  school  districts  are  now  uccu,=- 
tomed  to  ESEA  as  it  was  originally  passed  Is 
not  valid.  I  do  not  know  whether  all  people 
will  ever  become  used  to  the  detailed  specifics 
that  are  required  under  ESE.A 

I  am  100  for  the  Qule  bill  if  there  Is  no 
loss  of  funds  Furthermore.  I  am  willing  to 
support  the  Qule  bill  even  If  there  Is  a  loss  of 
funds  to  North  Dakota  and  Its  school  dis- 
tricts. The  block  grant  system  would  make 
It  possible  to  do  the  same  Job  with  fewer 
people. 

Should  the  Qule  bill  p.ctually  amount  to 
less  In  terms  of  dollars  for  the  states  It  would 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Qule  bill  would 
be  less  effective  as  far  as  schools  are  con- 
cerned The  administration  of  the  bill  with 
the  Quie  amendment  would.  I  believe,  neces- 
sitate the  employing  of  fewer  people  and 
thtis  a  given  amount  of  dollars  would  make 
the  same  Impact  on  the  schools  and  school 
children 

Yours  sincerely, 

Departme-nt  of  Pvblic  iNSTRrCnON. 

M.  F    Peterson,  Superintendent. 


HOW    BROADCASTERS    SERVE    THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr  KU^TCENDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne-s-see ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  text  of  a  report 
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from  the  Tennessee  chairman  of  the 
Emergency  Broadcast  System,  H.  W. 
"Hank"  Slavick.  a  veteran  broadcaster  of 
42  years'  experience.  The  information 
contained  in  this  report  covers  the  ac- 
tivity and  services  performed  by  every 
radio  and  television  broadcEster  in  Mem- 
phis, as  well  as  other  agencies  such  as, 
the  police  and  fire  department  and  local 
Red  Cross,  during  the  time  a  tornado 
struck  Memphis  at  3:52  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
May  14.  I  am  sure  the  report  will  be  of 
great  value  to  other  Members  of  this 
Congress,  who  could  perhaps  utilize  the 
methods  used  in  our  great  city  of  Mem- 
phis for  their  respectivp  districts.  The 
people  of  Memphis  and  the  mid-South 
were  provided  a  2-hour  advance  warn- 
ing and  minute-by-minute  reports  of  the 
progress  and  locality  of  the  tornado  and 
what  to  do  to  protect  themselves  during 
the  emergency: 

.A.s  Effective  Emergenct  Weathir  Warning 
Service  for  the  Public 

From  an  inquiry  In  August  1965,  by  Mr. 
Oilley  T  Stephens,  meteorologlst-ln-charge 
of  the  Memphis  Weather  Bureau,  to  H,  W. 
"Hank  "  Slavick,  then  general  manager  of  the 
WMC  radio.  PM.  and  TV  broadcasting  sta- 
tions in  Memphis,  as  to  a  more  reliable,  effi- 
cient, and  spwedy  method  of  transmitting 
ntal  weather  information  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  each  respective  broadcasting  sta- 
tion in  Memphis,  there  evolved  a  plan  known 
as  the  Emergencv  Weather  Warning  System. 
Mr  Slavick.  being  Tennessee  Chairman  of 
the  State  Industry  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Nation's  Emergency  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, recommended  to  all  broadcasters  in 
Memphis  there  be  established  a  direct  wire — 
"hotline"  network  directly  connected  be- 
tween each  Individual  broadcasting  system 
and  the  radar  room  of  the  Memphis  Weather 
Bureau. 

At  considerable  expense  to  the  broadcast- 
ers, who  maintain  the  costs  of  this  wire 
rental -service  from  the  Telephone  Company, 
the  broadcasters  also  Installed  necessary 
equipment  for  the  radar  room  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  enabling  the  Bureau,  through  prede- 
termined signals  direct  to  all  broadcasting 
stations  in  Memphis,  to  prepare  them  for 
severe  and  emergency  weather  information 
to  be  dlrect^?d  to  the  general  public.  This 
network  is  tested  each  day  at  11:50  a.m.  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  continuity  and 
furnishing  a  general  routine  weather-report. 

In  his  official  connection  with  the  Emer- 
gency Broadcasting  System,  Mr.  Slavick  fur- 
ther expanded  the  Weather  Warning  Service 
to  more  than  forty  additional  broadcasting 
stations  located  In  a  radius  of  approximately 
eighty  miles  of  Memphis  by  furnishing  "off- 
the-air'  pickup  ser\ice  to  these  outlying  sta- 
tions. The  alarm  system  to  these  outlying 
stations  consists  of  the  official  notification 
signal  employed  over  our  National  Emer- 
gency Broadcasting  System. 

Interconnected  to  the  Memphis  network 
are  additional  public  agencies  such  as:  the 
M.iyor's  office:  Memphis  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works:  MempiUs  Police  and  Plre  Depart- 
ment: Memphis  Light,  Gas,  and  Water  Di- 
vision; lix-al  and  regional  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross:  and  the  Memphls- 
Shelby-County  Safety  Council, 

The  "wired"  network  in  Memphis  Is  ter- 
minated to  the  control  rooms  of  each  radio. 
FM,  and  television  station,  and  Is  maintained 
In  a  "on-and-ready"  position  at  every  hour 
of  each  station's  operating  schedule.  Due  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr,  Slavick,  this  Weather  Warn- 
ing System  Is  now  operating  In  Chattanooga, 
KnoxviUe,  and  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Prom  re- 
ports received  from  the  official  channels  of 
the  Emergency  Broadcast  System,  many  other 
cities  throughout  the  country  are  modeling 


their  system  after  the  "Memphis  Plan." 
During  the  tornado,  which  struck  Memphis  at 
3:52  p.m.  on  Sunday,  May  14,  the  Memphis 
Plre  Department  began  operating  the  Civil 
Defense  sirens  throughout  the  City,  and 
broadcasters  were  broadcasting  warnings  and 
Information  to  their  listeners  and  viewers 
within  two  minutes  of  the  first  Bight  and 
strike  of  the  tornado.  All  broadcasters  there- 
after Interrupted  regular  programs  frequently 
to  appraise  the  public  of  the  location  and 
direction  of  the  tornado,  as  well  as  advice 
on  methods  of  protecting  life  and  property. 
It  should  be  noted  that  tornado  "watches" 
or  "alert"  warnings  were  broadcast  two  hours 
prior  to  its  strike  in  Memphis.  This  was 
furnished  by  the  Weather  Bureau  when  it 
sighted  the  tornado  In  the  vicinity  of  Mari- 
anna,  Arkansas. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  GIVEA-WAY  BY 
TREATY  MUST  BE  PRE"VENTED 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  policy  questions  now  facing  the 
Congress  is  that  of  Interoceanic  canals, 
with  particular  reference  to  continued 
U.S.  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  that 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  now  attempting  to  cede  to 
Panama.  The  full  story  is  long  and  com- 
plicated. 

Though  told  many  times,  this  chapter 
of  U.S.  history  has  been  practically  ig- 
nored by  the  mass  news  media  and  needs 
retelling.  In  this  connection,  attention  is 
invited  to  the  recently  published  volume 
of  selected  addresses  by  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvsinia  [Mr.  Flood]  on 
"Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Questions," 
House  Document  No.  474,  89th  Congress. 
This  document  has  been  distributed  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  among 
government  depositories  in  various  parts 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  an  indispensable 
source  for  authentic  information  on 
canal  questions,  which  I  have  found  most 
helpful. 

Though  the  major  press  of  the  Nation 
has  neglected  the  canal  question,  there 
are  individual  publicists  who  have  studied 
It  in  depth  and  stated  their  views  with 
a  degree  of  candor  that  is  refreshing. 
Among  such  writers  Is  Dan  Smoot,  one  of 
the  leading  commentators  of  the  United 
States  in  ■vital  questions  of  public  policy, 
who  publishes  a  weekly  known  as  the  Eten 
Smoot  Report, 

During  the  recent  Ptmta  del  Este  meet- 
ing In  Uruguay  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
American  Republics,  the  United  States 
and  Panamanian  Presidents  conferred  at 
length.  Subsequent  to  the  conference,  in 
a  speech  in  Chlriqul  Province  of  Panama, 
President  Robles  of  that  country  an- 
nounced that  the  current  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  negotiations  will  be  concluded 
"sooner  than  you  think" — A.P.  disjjatch 
from  Panama,  May  3, 1967, 

The  treaty  or  treaties  that  President 
Robles  had  in  mind  are  those  that  will 
give  away  to  Panama  our  sovereignty 
and  ownership  of  the  Canal   Zone,   It 


would  be  just  about  as  logical  to  cede 
back  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  FYance. 

As  two  pre\ious  reports  by  Dan  Smoot 
supply  documented  information  on  the 
canal  sovereignty  question  with  much 
historical  background,  I  quote  both  as 
parts  of  my  remarks  and  urge  that  they 
be  read  by  ever>'  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, officials  of  the  executive  branch, 
editors,  publicists,  and  commentators. 

The  indicated  reports  follow: 
;Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Nov.  7,  1966] 

Preparation  for  the  Panama  GrvEAWAY 

On  October  7.  1966,  the  foreign  minister  of 
Panama  said  that  talks  with  U,S.  negotiators 
are  well  on  the  way  toward  an  agreement  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  of  1903,- 

The  Importance  of  that  statement  Is  In- 
calculable. President  Johnson — sacrificing 
American  lives  in  'Vietnam  under  pretext  of 
fighting  communism  and  protecting  Ameri- 
can security  Interests — is  preparing  to  sur- 
render vitai  American  interests  to  Panama, 
in  compliance  with  demands  which  commu- 
nists have  been  making  for  years.-' 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  United  States 
territory  as  clearly  and  completely  as  the  city 
of  Washington  is.  President  Johnson  has  no 
more  right  to  grant  Panama  sovereignty  over 
our  Canal  Zone  than  to  cede  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  the  Soviet  Union. - 

The  current  talks  which  are  "well  on  the 
way"  toward  our  final  surrender  In  Panama 
have  been  going  on  since  April,  1964.  Piece- 
meal surrender,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing 
communists  and  other  agitators,  has  been 
going  on  since  the  days  of  Franklin  D,  Roose- 
velt, 

It  is  a  twice-told  tale  which  needs  to  be 
told  again. 

Prior  to  1903.  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was 
a  province  of  Colombia.  The  revolution  which 
separated  Panama  from  Colombia  was  pro- 
moted by  a  New  York  lawyer  and  five  ambi- 
tious men  in  Panama,  three  of  whom  were 
United  States  citizens.  This  group,  backed  by 
the  United  States  government,  created  the 
nation  of  Panama  in  1903,^ 

At  that  time.  Panama  (a  land  of  chronic 
political  instability,  owned  by  a  few  wealthy 
families  I  was  the  pesthole  of  the  world. 
Virulent  tropical  diseases  had  to  be  con- 
quered before  we  could  wrench  worthless 
land  from  the  voracious  Jaws  of  a  steaming 
jungle  and  convert  it  into  a  mighty  waterway 
to  lift  ships  over  the  bedrock  of  the  conti- 
nental divide.  Many  American  Uves  and  mil- 
lions of  American  tax  dollars  went  into  that 
dual  miracle  of  sanitation  and  engineering.' 

The  Republic  of  Panama  was  not  a  partner 
in  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise:  she  was  the 
principal  beneficiary. 

In  our  1903  treaty  with  the  New  Republic 
of  Panama,  we  bought  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone — a  ten-mile-wide  strip  across  the 
Isthmus,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — 
for  10  million  dollars  plus  an  annuity.  The 
annuity  was  not  a  lease  or  rental  fee:  it  was 
a  guarantee  of  revenue  to  keep  the  Panama 
government  alive.  We  acquired  full  owner- 
ship and  sovereignty,  by  grant  in  perpetuity, 
making  the  Canal  Zone  United  States  ter- 
ritory forever.i^ 

When  Roosevelt  extended  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1933.  he  gave 
a  boost  to  communist  activity  throughout 
the  world.  Most  Latin  American  nations  fol- 
lowed Roosevelt's  lead  in  recognizing  the 
lawless  Kremlin  gang  as  a  lawful  govern- 
ment. Communist  agitators  who  had  been 
operating  illegally,  came  out  in  the  open  with 
their  "yankee  imperialism"  propaganda;  and 
many  became  successful  politicians. 

The  ground  swell  of  anti -United  States 
propaganda,  which  developed  south  of  the 
border   after  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
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Union,  was  one  reason  for  F  D  R  s  good 
neighbor"  policy  in  L.itln  America.  FDK 
presented  his  "good  neighbor  '  policy  In  a 
way  which  impaed  Chit  the  United  States 
had  formerly  been  :i  bad  neighbor  This  en- 
couraged more  antl-Unlted  States  activity 
until  everyone,  north  and  south,  was  ready 
for  VIS  to  "make  amends"  for  past  behavior. 

The  most  Important  consequence  was  a 
renegotiation  of  our  treaty  agreements  with 
Panama.  In  the  Hull-AUaro  Treaty  (signed 
March  2.  1936.  but  not  ratified  by  the  US. 
Senate  until  July  25.  1939 »,  the  United 
States  ral.-^ed  annuity  payments  to  Panama 
from  250  thousand  dollars  to  430  thousand, 
to  compens.ite  for  the  40  v^  loss  in  purchasing 
power  oi  the  dollar  which  had  resulted  from 
Roosevelt  s  taking  us  ort  the  gold  standard 
in  1934.  This  concession  was  reasonable.' 

In  the  1936-39  treaty,  we  renounced  the 
1903  treary  provision  which  made  Panama  a 
protectorate  of  the  United  States,  iuid  we 
renounced  our  right  to  maintain  public 
order  In  Panama,  outside  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
These  concessions  were  incongruous,  because 
we  must  protett  Panama  from  anarchy  as 
long  as  we  maintain  and  defend  the  Canal. 
Now  we  have  the  responsibility  without  clear 
'reaty  authority. = 

The  most  harmful  concessions  Roosevelt 
made  In  the  treaty  of  1936-39  were  (li  re- 
nunciation of  our  right  of  eminent  domain 
for  the  acquisition  of  property,  in  Colon  and 
Panama  City,  needed  for  canal  purposes:  and 
i2|  renunciation  of  our  right  to  build  de- 
fense bases  In  Panima  outside  the  ten-mile 
Canal  Zone.  Roosevelt  s  treaty  of  1936-39  left 
uj  with  the  responsibility  of  defending  the 
Canal  Zone — for  ourselves,  Panama,  and 
every  other  maritime  nation— but  with  no 
room  to  stand  and  fight.  In  less  than  two 
months  after  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  1930. 
World  War  II  b?gan  In  Europe:  and  vi'e  were 
begging  Panama  for  defense  sites  to  protect 
the  Canal  We  had  to  pay  heavily  for  134 
base-sites  which  had  been  ours  under  the 
1903  treaty  provisions.- 

Before  the  guns  of  World  W.ir  11  uere  si- 
lent. Panama  was  demanding  evacuation  of 
.•\merican  bases,  and  more  changes  In  US- 
Panama  treaties  President  Truman  evacu- 
ated most  of  the  bases  and  gave  them  to 
Panama  President  Elsenhower,  his  hrst  year 
m  office,  sent  a  team  to  change  the  treaties  = 

The  result  was  the  Elsenhower-Remon 
Treaty  of  1955.  In  which  the  United  States: 
(1)  increased  annuity  payments  from  8430 
thousand  to  $1  93  million.  (2)  gave  Panama 
land  and  other  properties — including  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company's  yards  and  ter- 
minal stations  in  the  cities  of  Co:<in  and 
Panama.  i3i  promised  to  build  a  $27  million 
bridge  across  the  Canal  on  the  Pacific  side 
The  only  thing  Panama  gave  us  In  the  1955 
treaty  was  the  right  to  use.  for  15  years,  the 
Rio  Hato  Air  Base — which  we  had  built  for 
World  WiU-  II  and  had  given  to  Panama  In 
1948.' 

The  American  property  which  Elsenhower 
gave  Panama  (valued  at  about  820  million) 
quickly  deteriorated  into  uselessness.'  Before 
1955,  the  United  States,  In  order  to  enforce 
sanitation  rules  necessary  to  public  health 
In  Panama,  collected  garbage  In  the  cities  of 
Colon  and  Panama  PanamanUuis  considered 
this  service  an  afTront  to  their  national  dig- 
nity. We  permitted  them  to  collect  their  own 
garbage — and  Colon  and  Panama  becime 
tlithy  places,  their  streets  Uttered  with  re- 
fuse. 

As  soon  as  the  1955  treaty  wfis  ratified. 
Panama  started  agitating  for  more  conces- 
sions— specifically  for  recognition  of  Panama 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  tor  50 7o 
of  grosi  revenue  from  the  Canal  Gross  reve- 
enue  from  the  Canal  Is  about  $43  million  a 
year:  net  revenue  Is  less  than  83  million. 
Panama — with  no  investment,  or  responsl- 
bl'.i'y  for  operating,  maintaining,  defending 
the  Canal — gets  m  annuity  alone  more  than 
half  of   net  revenues    Corollary   benefits  of 


Canal  operations  are  the  very  life  blood  of 
Panama's  economy 

In  May,  1958,  mobs  of  Panama  "students." 
incited  and  led  by  communlsits  demonstrated 
for  "Panama  sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone" 
by  invading  the  US.  Zone  and  planting  70 
Panama  flags  US.  authorities  removed  the 
flags  and  gave  them  to  the  Pananna  govern- 
ment Riots  In  Panama  ensued  and  lasted 
some  3  weeks.  Our  State  Department  tried  to 
appease  Panamanians  by  announcing  that 
Dr  Milton  Elsenhower  would  soon  visit 
Panama  on  a  "gixid-wiU"  trip  - 

On  November  3.  1959,  Panama  mobs  again 
demonstrated  for  Panama  sovereignty  by 
Invading  our  Canal  Zone  to  plant  the  Pan- 
ama flag  They  also  pulled  down  the  Amer- 
ican flag  at  the  US  Embassy  in  Panama, 
mutilated  It.  and  hoisted  the  Panama  flag. 
During  the  diiy,  82  people  were  injured  Some 
of  the  injured  were  American  soldiers  who 
had  been  pelted  with  rocks.  The  mobs  were 
led  by  communists  and  prominent  Panama 
politicians  who  apparently  had  the  sanction 
of  the  Panama  government  which  had  or- 
dered Panama  police  to  stay  away  from  the 
scenes  of  violence.-' 

Our  State  Department  »rled  to  appease 
Panamanians  by  ordering  U.S.  Embassy  p>er- 
sonnel  in  Panama  to  "curtail"  the  n>lng  of 
the  American  flag  in  front  of  our  Embassy. 
Eisenhower  tried  to  appease  them  by  an- 
nouncing that  Panama  does  have  "titular 
sovereignty"  over  the  Canal  Zone.' 

Congress  reacted  angrily  to  Elsenhower's 
announcement  On  February  2.  1960,  the 
House  passed  a  Resolution  (381  to  12)  which, 
in  essence  said  that  we  should  not  permit 
the  flag  of  Panama  to  be  flown  In  our  Canal 
Zone  On  February  9,  1960,  the  House.  In  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriations  bill,  pro- 
hibited the  expenditure  of  tax  money  tor 
any  flagpo'P  to  fly  Panama's  flag  In  our  Zone. 
On  September  17  1960.  (after  C^mgress  had 
adjourned!  Eisenhower,  defying  Congress, 
ordered  the  flag  of  Panama  to  be  flown  at 
key  places  in  the  U  S  Canal  Zone  to  dem- 
onstrate Panamas  "titular  sovereignty"  over 
the   whole   Zone 

On  October  25.  1960.  Senator  John  P  Ken- 
nedy expressed  approval  of  Elsenhower's  ac- 
tion, but  said  it  should  have  been  taken  18 
months  earlier.- 

On  June  15,  1962.  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Chiarl  of  Panama  signed  a  secret 
memorandum  agreeing  to  renegotiate  the 
1903  treaty  • 

On  October  12.  1962.  the  Thatcher  Perry 
Bridge  at  Bilboa  (Which  the  US  had  prom- 
ised in  the  1955  treaty)  was  dedicated.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremonies,  a  riot  erupted,  and  a 
P.inama  mob  de;ecr;»ted  the  American  flag  • 

On  October  29.  1962,  President  Kennedy 
ordered  the  raising  of  the  Panama  flag  at  the 
American  Canal  Zone  Administration  Build- 
ing-' 

On  January  10.  1963.  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  United  States  had 
agreed'  ( 1 1  to  jjermlt  the  Panama  flag  to  be 
flown  with  the  US.  flag  anywhere  in  the 
Canal  Zone;  (2)  to  recognize  Panama's  sov- 
ereign right  to  issue  papers  of  authorization 
I  exequaturs  I  to  foreign  consuls  operating  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  (3i  to  use  Panama  postage 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  (4)  to  grant  Panamanians 
In  the  Canal  Zone  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges equal  to  those  of  US.  citizens,  including 
U.S.  Social  Security  benefits.- 

On  July  23.  1983.  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced another  agreement  conferring  more 
t>enefits  and  concessions  on  Panamanians 
employed  In  the  Canal  Zone.  On  October  29. 
1963.  the  Panama  government  announced  offi- 
cial arrangements  for  Panama  Independence 
Day  parades,  inside  the  Canal  Zone.  On  No- 
vember 5.  1963.  the  City  Council  of  Panama 
held  an  official  Council  meeting  on  the  steps 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  House  in 
the  Canal  Zone.' 

In  December.  1963.  the  American  Canal 
Zone    Governor    (Robert    J.    Fleming.    Jr.) 


ordered  that  the  US.  flag  could  no  longer  be 
ttown  at  the  U.S.  Court  House  or  at  American 
schools  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Americans  were 
even  ordered  not  to  fly  the  American  flag  at 
the  Gamboa  War  Memorial  inside  the  Canal 
Zone — a  memorial  to  American  soldiers  who 
died  In  World  War  II  - 

On  January  7.  1964.  American  students 
raised  the  American  flag  at  the  American 
Balboa  High  School  In  the  .■American  Zone. 
The  principal  and  a  Canal  Zone  official  took 
the  flag  down.  The  students  raised  another 
flag,  and  gave  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  Of- 
flclals  announced  that  the  flagpole  would  be 
removed.  Students  kept  raising  the  American 
flag  each  morning,  taking  It  down  at  night. 
and  keeping  vigil  over  the  flagpole  to  prevent 
Its  removal. -' 

On  January  9,  1964,  mobs  of  Panamanians 
rioted  to  protest  the  flying  of  the  American 
flag  at  Balboa  High  School.  The  riots  spread 
throughout  Panama  and  the  American  Canal 
Zone  When  they  ended  on  January  13.  an 
immense  amount  of  American  property  had 
been  destroyed  or  damaged  Twenty-one 
people  were  dead  (Including  4  American 
soldiers),  and  300  Injured.^ 

Present  negotiations,  already  "well  on  the 
way"  toward  total  surrender  of  American 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone,  were  Initiated 
by  President  Johnson  as  a  result  of  the 
1964  riots. 
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I  From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Nov.  14.  1966] 
Our   Flag    Is    Coming    Down   in    Panam.\ 

Present  U.S.-Punama  negotiations  of  a  new 
treaty  (to  meet  dem:inds  of  Panama  poli- 
ticians and  of  international  communism  th.it 
the  US.  surrender  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone)  were  Initiated  by  President 
Johnson  as  a  result  of  the  bloody  Panama 
riots  In  January.  1964.  Those  riots  were  pre- 
cipitated by  Panama  mobs  protesting  be- 
cause American  students  raised  an  American 
flag,  at  an  American  high  school.  In  the 
American  Canal  Zone  Here  are  excerpts  from 
a  contemporary  log  kept  by  a  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin,  radio  commentator  who  was  In 
Panama  as  a  tourist  at  the  time  of  the  riots: 

"The  Canal  Zone  radio  went  otT  the  air 
at  11  last  night.  .  .  .  The  radio  announcers 
I  on  Panama  stations  out.slde  the  American 
Canal  Zone)  are  screaming  :it  the  top  of  their 
lungs  ...  to  kill  all  the  Americans  you  see,' 
Thelma  Klna,  a  deputado  i congress- woman) 
and  Communist,  screaming  for  two  hours  on 
the  radio  and  loudspeakers  In  the  city — to 
hunt  out  all  the  Americans  and  butcher 
them  in  the  streets.  .  .  . 

"All  kinds  of  armament  ...  In  the  hands 
of  the  mob  pistols,  clubs.  Molotov  cocktails. 
.  .  .  Snipers  previously  posted  on  the  sur- 
rounding rooftops  .  .  .  (firing)  with  rifles  at 
the  (American  Canal  Zone)  police.  .  .  .  The 
looters  .  .  .  running  in  mobs  .  .  .  looking 
in  the  streets  and  in  windows  for  Americans 
to  kill.  .  .  . 

"Then  they  attacked  the  US.  Embassy 
We  .  .  .  phoned  there,  and  were  told  to  hang 
up  as  they  were  busy  evnciiiUlng.  So,  there 
we  were — no  protection,  and  It  appeared  the 
US.  didn't  give  a  damn  about  us.  .  .  . 

"A  show  of  force  any  time  during  this 
antl-Amerlcan  Red-Inspired  riot  would  have 
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brought  a  quick  end  .  .  .  and  saved  how 
many  American  lives'?  How  many  Americans 
are  now  de.id  in  their  apartments,  or  torn 
to  pieces  and  hacked  to  bits'.'  How  many  are 
dead  in  the  outside  villages  hanging  from 
trees  and  lamp  posts.'  How  many?  .  .  .  We 
know  for  sure  the  Pan.imanlans  hanged  five 
Americans.  Cut  one  more  up  In  little  pieces 
with  machetes.  This  news  .  .  .  has  been 
classified  as  secret  and  the  ....  classifying 
IS  being  done  by  our  own  government.  .  .  ."  ' 

All  fighting  in  which  Americans  were  In- 
volved occurred  inside  our  Canal  Zone  where 
American  troops  were  trying  to  protect 
American  lives  and  American  property  from 
foreign  mobs  which  had  Invaded  American 
soil.  Nonetheless,  the  Panama  President  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  "aggression," 
and  broke  diplomatic  relations  saying  he 
would  not  resume  relations  until  the  U,S. 
promised  to  renegotiate  U.S. -Panama 
trcUles. 

President  Johnson  said  he  would  not  yield 
to  force  and  that  violence  was  no  basis  for 
talks:  yet.  he  rushed  Thomas  Mann  to 
Panama  for  talks.  On  January  23.  1964, 
Johnson  made  an  appeal  for  Panama  to  re- 
store diplomatic  relations  with  us.  promising 
to  discuss  or  renegotiate  anything.  Com- 
menting on  the  riots,  Johnson  placed  as 
much  blame  on  American  youngsters  who 
had  r;iiscd  mh  American  flag  as  on  commu- 
nlst-Ied  Panama  mobs  who  had  murdered, 
vandalized,  and  pillaged  for  more  than  a 
week." 

On  March  21.  1964,  Johnson  sent  Panama 
another  conciliatory  message  re-emphasizing 
his  willingness  to  discuss  anything  desired 
by  Panama 

On  April  3.  1964.  Johnson  resumed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Panama — on  Panama's 
terms — and  began  negotiations  for  "prompt 
elimination  of  the  causes  of  conflict  between 
the  two  countries,  without  limitations  or 
preconditions  of  any  kind."  ' 

On  April  5.  1964.  when  General  Douglas 
Mac.^rthur  died,  the  American  and  Panama 
flags  were  lowered  to  half-mast  in  our 
Canal  Zone.  A  few  Panama  "students"  ob- 
jected. The  U.  S.  suite  Department,  on 
orders  from  Johnson,  had  the  Panama  flag 
raised  to  full  staff,  above  the  American 
flag — in  defiance  of  American  military  reg- 
ulations, which  forbid  the  flying  of  any 
flag  above  ours  on  American  soil  or  at  an 
.American  military  installation.* 

On  July  10,  1964.  an  Alliance  for  Progress 
team  submitted  to  the  government  of  Pana- 
ma a  report  saying  that  Panama  should  be 
given  a  more  Important  role  In  the  operation 
of  the  Canal:  that  Panamanians  should  be 
promoted  to  positions  of  high  responsibility 
in  the  Canal  organization;  and  that  the 
US.  should  return  to  Panama  all  land  In  the 
Canal  Zone  that  Is  not  Indispensable  for 
maintenance,  defense,  and  sanitation  of 
the  Canal.'  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the  or- 
ganization which  dispenses  United  States 
tax  money  to  Panama  and  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

On  July  15.  1964.  the  government  of 
Panama  released  a  report  revealing  Its  fu- 
ture plans  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Among  other 
things,  Panama  will  force  all  Canal  Zone  resi- 
dents (Panamanians  and  non -Panamanians 
alike)  to  move  out.  This  will  require  them 
to  live  somewhere  In  the  Republic  of  Panama 
where  the  government  of  Panama  can  levy 


•  "La  Crosse  Man.  Caught  In  Panama  Riots, 
Writes  Home,  "  by  Don  Athnos.  The  La  Crosse 
Tribune.  January-  30.  1964.  p.  1  and  the  edi- 
torial page. 

'Johnson  Talk  on  Panama,"  The  New 
York  Times.  January  24.  1964.  p.  13. 

'  Texts  on  Panama  Accord,"  The  New  York 
Times.  April  4.  1964.  p.  2. 

•  "Humble  Pie,"  editorial.  The  Dallas  Morn- 
tng  \ei£s.  April  28,  1964.  Sec.  4.  p.  2. 

"RP  Needs  Bigger  Role  In  PC.  Alliance 
Says,"  Panama  American,  July  10.  1964.  p.  1. 


income  taxes  on  them.  This  plan  is  sup- 
ported. In  part,  by  the  Alliance  lor  Prog- 
ress.'^ 

On  December  18,  1964,  President  John- 
son— with  the  election  safely  behind  him — 
announced  that  he  would  negotiate  a  new 
treaty  to  recognize  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.' 

On  September  24,  1965,  Johnson  gave  a 
progress  report,  saying  that,  after  18  months 
of  negotiations,  the  U.S.  and  Panama  had 
decided  to  abolish  the  1903  treaty,  replacing 
It  with  a  new  one  which  would  recognize 
Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  permit  "pwDlltlcal,  economic,  and  social 
integration"  of  the  Zone  into  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  The  new  treaty  will  also  provide 
for  a  new  sea-level  canal  across  Panama — 
if  the  commission  studying  the  problem  de- 
cides that  Panama  is  the  best  place  for  a  new 
canal."" 

Johnson  says  he  thinks  the  new  sea-level 
canal  being  planned  can  be  built  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Canal;  but  he  promises 
that  Panama  will  receive  "adequate  com- 
pensation for  any  economic  damage  suffered" 
if  the  new  canal  is  built  elsewhere.  The  im- 
plication of  this  promise  is  enormous.  Pana- 
ma's two  largest  cities — Colon  and  Panama 
City,  at  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  terminals 
of  the  Panama  Canal — will  die  if  a  bigger 
Canal  is  built  elsewhere.  Johnson's  promise 
of  "adequate  compensation"  can  mean  noth- 
ing less  than  putting  Panama's  two  major 
cities  on  the  American  dole  forever." 

On  October  7,  1965,  Diogenes  de  la  Rosa  (an 
admitted  marxist  who  is  Panama's  negotiator 
In  treaty  talks  with  the  U.S.)  spoke  to  the 
Panama  National  Assembly,  giving  Panama's 
official  reaction  to  the  promises  President 
Johnson  had  made  on  September  24.  De  la 
Rosa  said  that  Panama's  objective  is  "a 
Panamanian  canal  in  Panamanian  territory 
under  the  Panamanian  flag."  He  acknowl- 
edged that  in  1964,  Panama's  direct  Income 
from  the  Canal  was  $115.4  million,  which  gen- 
erated activities  totaling  another  $233  mil- 
lion for  Panama.  This  income  derived  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  was  39  Tc  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama's  gross  national  product 
($578.8  million) — a  "fearful  figure,"  de  la 
Rosa  said.'" 

Panama  demands  that  the  U.S.  continue 
to  supply  technology,  experience,  and  money 
to  oi)erate  the  Canal,  but  under  Panamanian 
direction  and  sovereignty,  guaranteeing  to 
Panama  whatever  economic  benefits  Panama 
feels  she  should  receive.  Panama  also  de- 
mands that  we  pay  for  the  privilege  of  rend- 
ering such  vital  services  to  Panama  by :  ( 1 1 
constructing  another  bridge  across  the 
Canal — this  one  on  the  Atlantic  side;  (2) 
providing  ports,  piers,  and  auxiliary  installa- 
tions for  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon; 
(3)  improving  and  expanding  our  facilities 
for  furnishing  sanitary  water  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama;  (4)  providing  short-range  and 
long-range  "training  of  Panamanians  in  all 
occupations."  i"  In  other  words,  they  want 
us  to  pay  for  a  poverty  program  that  will 
embrace  the  total  population  of  Panama. 

On  February  3,  1966,  Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias  (for- 
mer President  of  Panama  who  was  defeated 


'  "Shift  Zonlans  To  RP.  Levy  Taxes.  RP 
Asks,"  Panama  American.  July  15.  1964,  p.  1. 

•  "U.S.  Decides  To  Dig  A  New  Canal  At  Sea 
Level  in  Latin  America  and  Renegotiate  Pan- 
ama Pact,"  by  Tad  Szulc,  The  New  York 
Times.  December  19.  1954,  pp.  1.  10. 

»  "U.S.  to  Scrap  1903  Treaty  With  Panama." 
by  Mike  Quinn,  The  Dallas  Morning  Neics, 
September  25,  1965,  p.  1. 

•"U.S.  Giving  "Up  Canal,"  by  Michael  Pa- 
kenham  and  Jules  DuBois.  Chicago  Tribune, 
September  25,  1965,  pp.  1.  2. 

,0  "Rp's  Sweeping  Treaty  Agenda  Revealed." 
Star  &  Herald  (English-language  newspaper 
published  in  Panama),  October  8,  1965.  pp. 
1,  8. 


by  Marco  A.  Robles  in  1964)  said  the  Pan- 
amanian people  will  accept  no  treaty  with 
the  U.S.  which  is  negotiated  by  the  Robles 
administration.  Asked  whether  he  would  sup- 
port a  Robles-negotiated  treaty  that  con- 
formed with  his  own  position.  Arias  said, 
facetiously: 

"If  the  treaty  is  very  good — if  they  give  us 
a  few  little  things  like  New  York  City- — we 
accept  it."  " 

When  the  January,  1964,  riots  erupted  in 
Panama,  a  propaganda  campaign  against 
the  Panama  Canal  erupted  in  the  United 
States.  The  theme  of  the  campaign  was  that 
the  Panama  Canal,  great  in  its  time  but 
now  inadequate  and  obsolete,  should  be  re- 
placed with  a  larger  sea-level  canal.  On  Sep- 
tember 2.  1964.  Congress  hastily  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  a  large  amount  of  tax  money 
for  studies  of  sea-level  canal  alternatives  to 
the  present  Canal.'" 

The  propaganda  (preparing  Americans  to 
accept  without  protest  the  giveaway  of  one 
of  their  most  valuable  possessions,  by  con- 
vincing them  it  is  no  longer  useful)  does  not 
recognize,  much  less  answer,  the  critical 
question:  If  our  government  will  not  hold 
on  to  the  Panama  Canal  which  it  has  o'wned 
and  operated  for  52  years,  will  our  govern- 
ment protect  a  multl-biUion-doUar  invest- 
ment In  a  new  canal? 

Surrendering  our  Canal  Zone  territory  and 
giving  away  our  present  Canal  -will  whet 
foreign  appetites  for  more.  K  we  build  a  new 
canal  (in  Panama  or  elsewhere  in  Central 
America)  the  nation  that  provides  the  right- 
of-way  will  demand  full  sovereignty  and 
ownership. 

In  all  Central  American  nations  where  a 
sea-level  canal  might  be  built,  general  politi- 
cal instability  is  so  commonplace,  and  com- 
munist influence  so  strong,  that  a  canal  op- 
erated under  any  authority  except  the  exclu- 
sive authority  of  the  United  States  would  be 
a  detriment,  not  an  asset,  to  our  nation. 

Prom  the  day  the  Republic  of  Panama  was 
born,  her  economy  has  revolved  around  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  United  States.  Her  mili- 
tary security,  and  the  health  of  her  people, 
depend  on  us.  Our  treatment  of  Panama  has 
alicays  been  magnanimous.  Oixr  only  dis- 
service to  that  nation  has  resulted  from  our 
government's  efforts  to  comply  with  the  out- 
rageous demands  of  Panama  politicians — 
thus  encouraging  them  to  keep  their  country 
in  turmoil,  making  it  profitable  for  them  to 
play  politics  with  the  "yankee  Imperialism" 
propaganda  of  communism. 

The  treaty  of  1903 — the  birth  certificate 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama — did  not  give  us 
too  much  in  comparison  with  what  Panama 
got. 

When  we  acquired  right  to  build  the 
Canal,  we  accepted  respKsnsibility  to  main- 
tain, operate,  and  defend  it.  A  vulnerable, 
critically-important,  teii-mile-wlde  strip  of 
land  such  as  the  Canal  Zone  cannot  be  easily 
defended  by  military  bases  confined  within 
the  strip  itself.  Our  government  did  not  in- 
sist on  a  wider  Canal  Zone  In  1903.  because 
the  Treaty  gave  us  the  right  to  acquire  any 
property  anywhere  in  Panama  which  might 
be  needed  for  operation,  sanitation,  or  de- 
fense of  the  Canal. 

In  the  treaty  of  1936-39  and  in  the  treaty 
of  1955,  the  Republic  of  Panama  promised  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  feasible  to  demon- 
strate mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries  and  to 
strengthen  bonds  of  understanding  and 
friendship  between  their  respective  peoples. 

Panama  has  blatantly  and  continuously 
violated  the  expressed  intent  of  both 
treaties.    Hence,    we    should    declare    both 


"  "Arias  Says  Government  Lacks  Support 
To  Get  Treaty  Passed,"  Star  &  Herald.  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1966.  p.  1  ff. 

'2  "Help!  Save  The  Panama  Canal."  by  Har- 
old Lord  Varney.  American  Opinion  reprint, 
March,  1965.  16  pp. 
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txeaUes  null  and  void  We  should  return  to 
the  terms  of  the  oriifliial  treaty  of  1903.  and 
enforce  them  meticulously  with  the  military 
mlRht  of  our  nation   If  necessary 

The  present  Panama  Canal  Is  not  obsolete. 
It  IB  to.)  .-imall  for  a  few  of  our  aircraft  car- 
riers, but  will  handle  most  of  our  naval  craft 
and  commercial  vessels  We  should  Iceep  the 
Canal,  a»  well  as  the  Zone  surrounding  It. 
exclusively  under  our  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol, making  whatever  improvements  our  na- 
tional interests  may  require  We  do  not  need 
the  consent  or  approval  uf  Panama  All  we 
need  Is  an  aroused  and  determined  public 
which  win  compel  our  government  to  assert 
our  national  rights. 

Suggestion  Begin  now  demanding  that 
Congress  stop  spending  tax  money  on  plans 
for  a  new  translsthmlan  canal  Begin  now 
bombarding  US.  Senators  with  demands 
that  the  Senate  reject  the  new  U  S  -Panama 
tre«ty   when   President  Johnson  submits  It. 


BLACKMAIL  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana '' 

There  xas  no  objection. 

Mr  R.\RICK  Mr  Speake: .  the  busi- 
ness protection  racket  of  Al  Capone  40 
years  a«o  was  a  tenderfoot  protjram  com- 
pared to  today  s  lef twins  extremists 

The  blackjack  operation  of  rioters  and 
demonstrators  to  frighten  President 
Johnson  Into  a  $75  million  appropriation 
to  appease  rioters  in  major  American 
cities  tills  summer  is  sheer  criminal 
blackmail.  IDenounclng  our  leaders  and 
Government  as  imperialists  and  oppres- 
sors of  the  poor,  they  would  now  set  the 
stage  to  scream  exploitation  and  being 
bought  off  with  "hush  money  " 

In  fawrt.  our  Vice  President,  in  talking 
to  leaders  in  Washington.  D.C.,  put  It  on 
the  line 

Do  you  know  how  much  a  riot  will  cost 
thU  city— I'll  lay  It  on  the  line  No  matter 
how  much  you  pay  now.  it  won't  even  be  a 
down  payment  on  the  damage  from  the 
trouble 

It  IS  likf  a  bank  president  receiving 
a  call  from  the  sheriff  that  unless  the 
bankers  kick  in  to  build  recreational 
facilities  for  the  voters  the  people  will 
rob  their  banks  The  bankers  pay  off  and 
tharik  the  crooks  for  leaving  them  a  part 
of  their  money 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hitler,  in  his  rise  to 
power,  threatened  peoples  cities  and 
their  lives  and  property  He  was  able  to 
shake  down  everv  major  country  in  the 
world  until  eventually  the  leaders  had 
to  stand  up  and  take  notice. 

The  courage  for  law  and  order  and 
leadership  has  dropped  so  low  that  It  is 
like  the  woman  who  disapproved  of  vio- 
lence She  was  a  patsy  and  could  not 
say  'no  '  if  it  hurt  someone's  feelings. 
She  was  never  raped — she  prevented  vio- 
lence by  giving  In 

Why  do  our  leaders  and  our  business- 
men not  look  honestly  at  the  facts  and 
determine  who  the  blackmailers  against 
law  and  order  and  the  American  people 
are — and  what  the  financial  siiakedown 
is  for.  There  is  ample  proof  on  rea)rd 
that  the  boycotts,  nots.  and  violence 
never  would  have  occurred  without  the 


war  on  poverty  The  American  taxpayer 
has  financed  this  little  game  of  threats. 
scare,  and  overthrow  And  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  re-flnance  another  long 
hot  summer?  Paying  blackmail  does  not 
pay  off — it  only  costs  more  in  the  end, 

Mr     Speaker.    I    include    two    articles 
dealing  with  this  subject; 
I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  May  19. 
19671 

Plan  To  Prevent  Riots  Is  Pushed  by 

Johnson 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston  i 

President  Johnson  plans  to  put  a  quick 
Infusion  of  cash  Into  city  projects  to  help 
prevent  rioting  this  summer. 

Johnson  told  a  press  conference  late 
yesterday  that  his  staff  aides  had  been  spend- 
ing their  weekends  "for  the  last  several 
weeks'  trying  to  discover  methods  of  pre- 
venting unrest — In  Washington.  Baltimore 
and  eight  other  major  cities. 

If  Congress  will  put  up  the  »75  million 
he  recently  requested.  Johnson  said,  "we 
win  immediately  get  it  to  areas  that  need 
it  ■• 

The  funds  would  "provide  employment,  to 
supervise  recreation,  light  playgrounds,  pro- 
vide new  Jobs,  swimming  pools,  hydrants,  et 
cetera.  In  cooperation  with  the  mayors  and 
school  board  officials. "  Johnson  explained 

The  special  $75  million  appropriation  faced 
a  Senate  test  today  as  part  of  a  catchall 
money  bill  supplying  more  than  12  26  billion 
for  a  wide  range  of   federal   undertakings 

The  money  was  requested  by  Johnson  after 
me  House  had  approved  the  bulky  measure 
with  a  total  some  »218  million  below  that 
approved  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee 

The  President  said  Sen.  John  O  Pastore, 
D-R  I  ,  had  assured  him  of  Senate  efforts  to 
clear  the  $75  million  and  "we  are  now  work- 
ing on  House  members,  hoping  they  will 
approve  that  request  " 

The  Investigation  of  possible  summer 
work-play  projects  have  been  made,  the 
President  said,  lu  San  Francisco.  New  York. 
Chicago.  Baltimore,  Washington  and  five 
other  cities,  which  he  did  not  name 

riVE    [MjMESTtC    ISStTES 

Johnson's  remarks  made  It  clear  he  was 
concerned  about  recent  reports,  rising  In 
niunber.  that  city  officials  around  the  coun- 
try expected  rioting  to  occur  this  summer 
unless  something  were  done 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

May  19.  1967 1 

HiMPHREY  Tells  District  or  Columbia  To 

Aid  Poor  or  Face  Riots 

Vice  President  Hubert  H  Humphrey  laid 
It  on  the  line  to  District  leaders  yesterday: 
Provide  for  the  poor  of  the  District  this  sum- 
mer before  there  is  violence 

"I  challenge  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
st^nd  up  to  the  agitators,  not  by  scolding 
them  and  telling  them  they  are  wrong — 
which  they  are — but  by  doing  something 
atx)ut  meeting  the  real  problems  " 

The  vice  president  was  asking  business 
leaders  to  provide  Jobs  this  summer  for 
needy  youths  In  his  "Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign" 

Humphrey  said,  "Every  business  firm  In 
this  city  has  something  to  lose  If  there  is 
trouble  this  summer  " 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  which  invited 
Humphrey  to  appear.  In  the  District  BuUd- 
mg  main  hearing  room  About  250  persons 
attended 

Humphrey  said  he  wouldn't  debate  with 
demagogues,  obviously  referring  to  extremist 
civil  rights  leaders    But  he  went  on 

"Do  you  know  how  much  a  riot  will  cost 
this  city— I'll  lay  It  on  the  line. 


"No  matter  how  much  you  {xay  now  It  wont 
even  be  a  downpayment  on  the  damage  from 
the  trouble" 

Humphrey  said  people  had  told  him  not  to 
talk  about  such  things  as  riots,  but  he  said. 
"Were  all  grown  up  now  and  have  to  face 
such  things  " 

"We  need  preventative  medicine  before  we 
are  struck  down  by  the  disease  of  violence 

"There  are  those  who  want  to  mar  our 
good  record  last  summer."  Humphrey  said. 
"My  bloc>d  Is  red  hot  for  doing  something  con- 
structive around  here  " 

He  called  on  the  business  leaders,  repre- 
sented by  Board  of  Trade  President  Leon.Hrd 
Doggett  who  Introduced  him.  to  give  Jobs 
to  the  20.000  District  youngsters  needing 
them. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  include  the  docu- 
mented story  "Suffer  Little  Children." 
by  Shirley  Scheibla,  which  appeared  in 
Barron's  on  May  8  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Sltfer  Little  Children    ANTiPovERrv  Finds 
Are  Financing  Pvblic  School  Boycotts 

I  By  Shirley  Scheibla  l 
Washington  — On  May  Day  this  demon- 
stration-plagued city  endured  Its  first  school 
boycott  An  e.stlmited  400  students  met  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Washington  National 
Monument  to  hear  such  volunteer  teachers 
as  James  Bevel,  who  led  the  recent  anti-Vlet- 
nam  war  demonstration  in  New  York.  While 
the  boycott  boosted  normal  absenteeism  by 
only  1.000  pupils,  and  could  h:\rdly  be  called 
a  triumph  of  mlUtance,  it  h.id  some  note- 
worthy aspects. 

The  action  was  planned  as  a  protest  against 
the  recent  reappointment  of  Dr.  Carl  F  Han- 
sen, who  had  earned  national  acclaim  as  an 
educator,  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Opposition  to  him 
springs  from  his  stubborn  refusal  to  meet 
the  demands  of  antl-po\erty,  leftist  and 
"civil  rights  "  groups,  which  are  seeking  to 
carry  out  the  War  on  Poverty's  heady  prom- 
ise of  "maximum  feasible  participation" 
To  them,  this  means  having  parents  ulti- 
mately set  school  p>oUcy.  Meantime,  they 
want  a  superintendent  who  will  abolish 
grades,  hire  non-teachers  to  teach,  presen: 
history  and  social  studies  with  what  they 
regard  as  the  proper  slant,  and  bus  Negro 
children  to  suburban  schools  The  anti-pov- 
erty forces  argue  that  such  measures  would 
improve  the  lot  of  the  impoverished  Negro 
children  who  make  up  most  of  the  DC 
school  population.  Dr  Hansen  calls  this  a 
formula  for  chaos. 

SIMILAR  aims 
The  boycott  has  been  tardy  In  r»achlng 
Washington  Chicago.  Rochester  and  New- 
York  City  had  school  boycotts  much  earlier. 
the  alms  of  which — control  of  the  public 
schools — have  been  remarkably  simlUir  In 
each  case,  moreover,  leftists  and  anti-poverty 
workers  have  fostered  the  organized  unrest 
Far  from  disclaiming  any  connection 
with  the  turmoil,  anti-poverty  workers  are 
proud  of  their  roles  For  example  Melvln 
Moore.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Near  North- 
east Neighborhood  Development  Program 
here  i  which  receives  federal  antlpoverty 
funds),  told  Barron's  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  do  away  with  the  schools  and  start 
al!  over  again," 

Preston  Wilcox,  a  New  York  school  boycott 
leader  and  paid  consul umt  to  the  Olllce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  Washington,  told 
Barron's  "What  we  need  Is  more  violence  to 
accomplish  our  alms."  Melvln  Moguloff. 
OEO  Regional  Director  In  San  Francisco,  told 
a  Howard  University  audience  here  "We 
must  support  the  following  functions 
educating  clients  to  understand  that  they 
are  a  valuable  resource  to  agencies— that 
If  they  do  not  choose  to  play  the  role  of 
client,   the   producing   system   will   collapse 
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TTiis  Is  exactly  the  gambit  used  in  the  school 
boycotts.  Schools,  after  all,  need  pupils." 

district  or  Columbia  headstart 
What  is  happening  In  Washington  points 
up  an  Increasingly  worrisome  problem  for 
educators  and  the  general  public.  Dr.  Han- 
sen incurred  the  WTath  of  antipoverty  work- 
ers when  the  DC.  school  system  was  given 
responsibility  for  DC.  Head  Start,  a  program 
to  prepare  Imjxjverlshed  children  for  en- 
tering elementary  school.  Funds  were  to 
come  from  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion, the  local  anti-poverty  agency  funded 
by  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opporttuilty.  The 
DC  school  system  would  not  be  paid  until 
UPO  approved  Its  flnal  report. 

Dr.  Hansen  objected  to  the  arrangement 
and  refused  to  sign  such  a  contract.  The  su- 
perintendent also  balked  at  accepting 
responsibility  without  authority.  He  told  the 
DC  Board  of  Education  that  UPO  had 
saddled  Head  Start  with  conditions  under 
which  the  school  system  could  not  run  the 
program.  Subsequently.  It  became  clear  that 
UPO  merely  was  following  orders  from  OEO, 
first  circulated  by  word-of-mouth  and  then 
put  in  writing  In  an  official  memorandum. 
Issued  November  7.  1966. 

Signed  by  Lawrence  E.  Williams.  Acting 
Director  of  OEOs  Mld-Atlantlc  Regional  Of- 
fice. It  said  that  each  agency  delegated  to 
run  a  Head  Start  program  must  have  policy 
set  by  a  committee  comp)osed  50 ^r  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  enrolled;  "the  re- 
maining half  of  the  committee  should  be 
drawn  from  la)  parents  and  commurUty 
members  of  previous  p>ollcy  advisory  commit- 
tees; (b)  representatives  of  public  and  pri- 
vate associations  and  organizations;  (c)  In- 
terested members  of  the  community-at- 
large"  This  policy  committee,  the  memo  ex- 
plained, must  approve  the  selection  of  a 
Head  Start  director  and  all  of  the  non-pro- 
fessional staff. 

WOULD    VIOLATE    LAWS 

Dr.  Hansen  won  several  points  In  connec- 
tion with  Head  Start.  Along  with  school 
superintendents  from  nearby  Montgomery. 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  counties  in 
Marvland.  Arlington  and  Fairfax  counties  In 
Virginia  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and 
Falls  Church  in  Virginia,  he  wTote  to  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  and  complained  that  the  un- 
precedented authority  for  the  policy  commit- 
tee would  violate  laws  which  give  school 
boards  authority  to  hire  and  fire. 

This  move  led  Mr.  Williams  to  write  an- 
other memorandum  in  which  he  said  that 
a  school  board  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  hiring  a  key  executive  In  whom 
It  or  the  committee  does  not  have  confidence. 
He  said  the  choice  must  be  made  only  after 
'an  effective  process  of  consultation  between 
a  school  board  and  a  committee."  He  failed 
to  say  what  would  happen  in  case  of  a  dead- 
lock between  the  board  and  the  committee 
over  the  choice  of  a  director. 

Dr  Hansen  also  won  the  right  to  pay  Head 
Start  teachers  salaries  commensurate  with. 
not  higher  than,  those  of  other  teachers. 
Even  so.  the  DC  school  system  was  swamped 
with  requests  for  Head  Start  appointments 
on  a  political  basis  Foreseeing  that  Head 
Start  could  become  a  new  political  patron- 
age base.  Dr  Hansen  lashed  out  publicly 
at  "power  grabbers  and  politicians"  trying 
to  use  anti-poverty  money  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

MODEL   SCHOOL   DIVISION 

The  redoubtable  superintendent  also 
balked  at  placing  the  so-called  Model  School 
Division  under  the  control  of  tiie  policy  com- 
mittee set  up  to  run  Head  Start.  This  was 
the  name  given  to  innovative  educational 
processes  tried  at  24  DC.  schools,  including 
new  kinds  of  reading  programs,  tutoring 
services,  extension  of  the  school  day.  teach- 
ing on  Saturdays,  volunteer  services  of  col- 
lege and  university  students  and  a  parent 


education  project.  All  told,  the  Model  School 
Division  accounted  for  about  STr  of  the  total 
costs  of  the  24  schools,  and  was  paid  for 
by  UPO. 

Dr.  Hansen  Insisted  that  an  Investment  of 
5%  should  not  give  UPO  control  over  95% 
of  the  budget.  Moreover,  he  argued  that  he 
could  not  ask  Congress  for  money  to  run 
these  schools  unless  the  school  system  con- 
trolled their  budgets. 

Subsequently,  an  OEO  educational  con- 
sultant advised  the  UPO  that  It  was  a  bad 
Idea  to  split  up  the  funding  for  the  Divi- 
sion among  many  schools.  On  April  14.  1967. 
UPO  not  only  took  the  hint,  but  went  even 
farther;  Ita  board  of  trustees  voted  10  to  8 
against  funding  the  Division  at  all.  Instead. 
It  voted  to  spend  $242,000  previously  con- 
templated for  the  Division  for  "education 
action  teams"  to  organize  D.C.  residents  to 
press  for  changes  In  the  schools.  I.e..  more 
money  for  activities  upon  which  the  UPO 
had  already  embarked. 

farmer  and  rusk 

On  June  4.  1966,  UPO  sponsored  Jointly 
with  the  Washington  Urban  League  a  Com- 
munity Action  Assembly  In  this  city,  at 
which  James  Farmer,  former  director  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  was  the 
keynote  speaker.  The  League  receives  anti- 
poverty  funds  from  UPO;  its  Associate  Direc- 
tor is  David  Rusk,  son  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  At  an  Urban  League  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia last  summer,  the  young  Mr.  Rusk 
stated : 

"How  much  do  you  have  to  show  your 
'black  bourgeolse'  board  member  before  he 
decides  that  It's  about  time  to  shelve  this 
old,  comfortable  image  of  the  Urban  League, 
which  didn't  picket,  boycott,  or  organize 
strikes?  .  .  .  How  much  does  the  white  busi- 
nessman have  to  see  before  realizing  that 
the  Urban  League  should  no  longer  be  a 
moderating  and  reasonable  influence?" 

Among  the  450  people  who  attended  that 
Jointly  sponsored  assembly  were  representa- 
tives of  virtually  all  of  Washington's  many 
federally  funded  anti-poverty  agencies.  The 
assembly  established  the  Committee  for 
Community  Action  In  Public  Education 
(CCAPE),  and  named  the  aforementioned 
Melvln  Moore  as  Its  chairman.  Mr.  Moore  was 
then,  and  still  is.  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Near  Northeast  Neighborhood  Development 
Program,  funded  by  UPO. 

Embracing  the  alms  of  the  anti-poverty 
worker,  the  CCAPE  decided  that  the  best 
means  of  achieving  them  would  be  to  abolish 
the  appointed  D.C.  Board  of  Education  and 
elect  another  within  six  months.  If  that 
proved  impossible,  it  would  set  up  a  shadow 
board  to  publicize  the  will  of  anti-poverty 
forces.  When  this  proved  more  easily  said 
than  done,  CCAPE  decided  to  concentrate  on 
getting  rid  of  Superintendent  Hansen. 
A  sleep-in 

Meantime,  the  UPO  ruled  that  since  Mr. 
Moore  was  employed  in  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram, he  should  not  head  CCAPE.  He  then 
stepped  down  to  Vice  Chairman,  while  the 
Reverend  Channlng  E.  Phillips,  pastor  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  Congregational  Temple, 
took  over  as  Chairman.  Rev.  Phillips  gave  up 
his  Job  as  Co-Chalrman  of  the  DC.  Coalition 
of  Conscience.  In  which  capacity  he  took 
part  in  a  sleep-in  at  the  Anacostia-Bolling 
military  complex  in  Southeast  Washington 
Under  Rev.  Phillips,  the  Coalition  of  Con- 
science also  sponsored  a  boycott  of  Washing- 
ton merchants. 

Rev.  Phillips  wound  up  getting  anti-pov- 
erty funds  after  all.  however.  Besides  his 
CCAPE  post,  he  Is  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Development  Corp..  set  up  to  house  the  im- 
poverished. Last  February.  OEO  gave  HDC 
S294.294  for  administrative  expenses,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment promised  an  additional  $100  000, 
HDC's   proposal   to  OEO   Indicates   it   wants 


to  make  tise  of  rent  supplements  to  locate 
poor  people  In  middle  class  housing.  It  adds: 
"Welfare  recipients,  persons  with  criminal 
records,  alcoholics  and  men  and  women  liv- 
ing together  out  of  wedlock  will  be  wel- 
comed." 

Despite  his  far-flung  activities.  Rev. 
Phillips  has  found  time  to  lobby  against  Dr. 
Hansen  at  the  Board  of  Education.  Wearing 
his  JCAPE  hat.  he  went  to  the  Board  last 
November  to  contend  that  Dr.  Hansen  is  "in- 
capable of  implementing  and  administering 
decisions  of  the  Board  which  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  thinking."  Other  anti- 
poverty  workers  followed  this  up  by  picket- 
ing Dr.  Hansen  at  his  office  on  February  15 
with  signs  saying:  "Hansen  must  go." 

DESTROY    confidence 

Earlier,  UPO's  community  action  centers 
set  out  to  destroy  the  parents'  confidence  In 
the  schools.  Melvln  Moore  led  a  group  of 
parents  in  picketing  Crummell  School  to 
protest  its  condition.  A  poster  distributed 
last  November  by  UPO's  Urban  League 
Neighborhood  Development  Center  asked, 
"How  concerned  are  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  about  the  conditions  of 
the  schools  your  children  attend?  Are  you 
aware  of  these  facts?"  Then  it  stated.  "Perry 
School  is  condemned  and  might  fall  on  your 
child  any  minute.  Seaton  School  has  a  defec- 
tive boiler  that  might  blow  up  any  minute." 

Dr.  Hansen  ordered  an  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  the  Seaton  School  boilers,  which  re- 
vealed nothing  wrong.  He  also  called  for  a 
structural  Investigation  of  the  Perry  School: 
subsequently  J.  A.  Blaser.  Director  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  issued  a  report  which 
concluded  that  the  school  Is  "structurally 
safe,  sound  and  solid," 

The  Board  of  Education  met  on  March  15 
to  vote  on  the  reappointment  of  Dr,  Hansen, 
It  voted  5  to  4  to  reappoint  him  for  a  three- 
year  term  when  his  contract  expires  May  15. 
His  victory,  however,  w£is  not  clear-cut.  Out 
of  the  five  meml>ers  who  voted  for  him,  the 
terms  of  three  expire  in  June.  It  then  will 
be  up  to  federal  Judges  either  to  reappoint 
them  or  name  successors.  Without  a  major- 
ity on  the  Board.  Dr.  Hansen  could  be  help- 
less. 

explosive    ACTION 

Nevertheless,  the  reaction  to  the  vote  was 
explosive,  Julius  Hobson  immediately  called 
for  a  school  boycott  on  May  1,  He  is  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
here  and  also  heads  the  Washington  office 
of  ACT.  a  civil  rights  group.  He  has  accused 
Dr,  Hansen  of  having  "consigned  the  poor 
and  the  black  children  of  this  community 
,  .  .  to  the  economic  and  social  Junk  heap  " 

Mr.  Hobson  has  an  Interesting  background. 
In  the  early  'Sixties,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (COREi.  Cur- 
rently he  has  two  court  cases  pending  against 
the  D.C.  school  system.  In  one  he  charged 
that  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Education 
by  Judges  Is  unconstitutional.  The  DC.  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  against  Mr.  Hobson.  who 
says  he  will  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  other,  he  asked  the  court  to 
give  control  of  the  D.C.  public  schools  to  the 
U.S.  rommissioner  of  Education  until  racial 
Imbalance  In  the  schools  is  changed.  This 
case  is  pending. 

The  Washington  Star  recently  quoted  Mr. 
Hobson  as  follows:  "You  can't  make  Socialist 
promises  within  the  Capitalist  system.  It 
won't  work.  I'm  a  Marxist  Socialist,  not  a 
Communist,  but  I  don't  have  any  illusions 
that  I  can  change  the  system,  although  I 
think  I  can  improve  it." 

In  March,  Mr  Hobson  announced  that 
supporters  of  the  boycott  Include  Ralph  D. 
Fertig,  Executive  Director  of  UPO's  South- 
east Neighborhood  House;  Patricia  Salton- 
stall.  paid  Director  of  Volunteer  Services  for 
UPO:  Mrs.  Willie  Hardy,  former  Director  of 
UPO's  University  Neighborhood  Council; 
CORE  and  SNCC," 
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VARIATION    ON    A    THrMC 

What  Is  happening  here  Is  only  a  variation 
on  a  theme  which  began  to  develop  first  In 
New  York  City  with  Mobilization  for  Youth, 
a  federally  funded  group  which  served  as  In- 
spiration and  pilot  project  for  the  com- 
munity action  phase  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

A  December  1964  report  of  the  New  York 
(State I  Senate  Committee  on  Affairs  of  the 
City  of  New  York  found  that  MFY  employees 
aided  communUy  organizations  which  con- 
ducted the  school  boycott  of  that  year  and 
even  made  MFY  facilities  and  equipment 
available  to  them. 

Rev  Mi:ton  A  Galamlson  was  the  leader 
of  the  3cho<-';  boycott  then,  as  well  as  of  thoee 
which  havo  recurred  In  New  York  each  year 
A  friend  ot  Rev  Phillips  of  Washington,  he 
ahares  his  beliefs  and  alms  regarding  public 
schools  Uke  Rev  Phillips.  Rev.  Galamlson  Is 
involved  in  the  War  on  Poverty,  a^  a  member 
of  New  York  Cl'.ys  Poverty  Board,  a  policy- 
making group  e.itabUshed  by  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay 

Preston  Wilcox  Is  another  twycott  leader 
in  New  York  During  the  student  pull-out 
earlier  this  spring,  he  was  In  charge  of  the 
so-called  Liberation  Schools,  set  up  to  avoid 
running  afoul  of  truancy  laws.  (Rev  Gala- 
mlson was  Jailed  In  1965  for  doing  so  )  Re- 
cently. Lloyd  K  Garrison,  President  of  New 
York's  Board  of  Education,  announced  that 
the  program  he  was  discussing  with  Harlem 
groups  WAS  based  on  propoeals  written  by 
Mr.  Wilcox 

BLACK  POWER 

The  latter  Is  .Assistant  Professor  at  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity The  School  has  received  »3(X).00O 
from  OEO  to  train  workers  for  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  .America  i  VIST.M  and  an  addi- 
tional $93  000  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  workers  It  has  trained.  .A  poster  on  the 
wall  of  his  office  at  Columbia  priaclaim^ 
"black  p>ower  ■  He  says  T  Just  wish  we  had 
more  Stokeley  Carmichaels." 

The  alms  of  the  twycotters.  as  he  outlined 
them  to  Barron's,  are  essentially  the  same  In 
New  York  as  In  W.ashlngton — control  of  the 
public  schools  Asked  If  he  thought  parents 
were  technically  qu.illfled  to  decide  on  school 
curricula  and  employment  of  teachers  and 
principals,  he  replied  that  In  a  democracy. 
Negro  parents  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  make  mistakes  as  anybody  else  He 
added  that  If  given  a  choice  between  a 
Negro  principal  and  a  white  one  with  much 
higher  qualifications,  he  would  choose  the 
Negro  without  hesitation. 

As  noted.  Mr  Wilcox  is  on  the  anti-pov- 
erty payroll  He  Is  a  paid  consultant  to  OEO 
for  the  Upward  Bound  program,  which  Is 
supposed  to  help  Impoverished  high  school 
students  prepare  for  college  He  also  is  a 
consultant  to  the  Community  Association  of 
the  East  Harlem  Triangle.  Inc.,  (CAEHT). 
which  receives  federal  anti-poverty  funds.  In 
addition  he  says  he  Is  the  author  of  two 
funded  anti-poverty  proposals.  Massive  Eco- 
nomic Neighborhood  Development  iSfENDi 
and  the  United  Block  Association  lUBA)." 
Both  receive  OEO  money  So  do  the  Man- 
hattanviUe  Community  Centers,  where  vol- 
unteers conducted  the  "Liberation  Schools  " 
Moreover,  school  boycotters  met  In  a  L'^BA 
building 

A  quick  glance  at  others  Involved  In  the 
New  York  boycotts  turns  up  one  antl-p>ov- 
erty  worker  after  another  Alice  Kornagay. 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  student  strike  at 
Public  School  201.  works  for  CAEHT  Babette 
Edwards,  another  boycott  leader.  Is  a  paid 
worker  for  MEND  Helen  Testamark,  also  a 
leader,  is  employed  as  a  teacher  aide  under 
a  program  financed  »ith  Federal  anti-pov- 
erty funds 

Asked  If  he  Is  concerned  about  the  role 
of  antl-px)verty  workers  In  the  boycotts, 
Mitchell  SvlrldofT  New  York's  Human  Re- 
sources .Administrator,  replied,  "The  top 
leaders    .^re     not    anti-poverty    people  '    He 


added  that  many  of  those  in  the  ranks  of 
boycotters  may  be  community  organizers  im- 
der  the  federal  anti-poverty  program. 

Several  New  York  public  school  officials  are 
unable  to  emulate  Mr  Svlrldoffs  cool  or  con- 
ceal their  concern  over  the  activities  of  anti- 
poverty  workers.  Says  one  official  who  has 
been  Intlmtitely  involved.  "I  am  sure  that  the 
boycotts  never  would  have  occurred  without 
the  War  on  Pover'v  " 


FOOD       STAMP        PROGRAM        HAS 
WORKED    WELL   IN    HAWAII 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  consideiation  of  H.R  1318.  the 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very  timely 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  11. 
1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertl.ser. 
and  which  gives  a  first-hand  observation 
on  how  the  food  stamp  program  has  op- 
erated In  the  State  of  Hawaii  I  believe 
this  report  on  the  operation  of  the  food 
stamp  program  in  Hawaii  will  afford  con- 
siderable In.siKht  Into  the  manner  in 
which  the  program  is  assisting  eligibk' 
needy  families  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

The  extension  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
program  thus  far  instituted  to  provide 
needy,  low-income  families  with  a  bet- 
ter balanced  and  more  nutritioiLs  diet. 
However,  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram should  not  be  impaired  by  the 
amendment  requiring  a  20-percent  par- 
ticipation by  the  States  in  the  purchase 
of  bonus  coupons  As  I  pointed  out  In 
the  floor  debate  on  May  15.  1967,  the 
claim  that  the  amendment  intends  to 
bring  in  the  States  as  cost-sharing  par- 
ticipants in  the  program  Is  not  alto- 
gether a  valid  one.  and  to  require  the 
States  to  pay  an  additional  $40  million 
annually  would  surely  kill  the  program 
in  States  that  may  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide tlie  matching  funds 

The  Hawaii  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  making  the  food  stamp  program 
work  effectively  in  our  State,  and  in  the 
words  of  Mi.ss  Christina  Lam,  food  stamp 
coordinator  for  the  department: 

This  Isn't  simply  a  welfare  program.  It's 
a  program  that  helps  these  people  help  them- 

-'lelves. 

In  view  of  the  vote  this  week  on  this 
important   legislation,   I   urge   my   col- 
leagues  to   read   Barbara   Milz's   article 
which  outlines  the  success  of  the  food 
stamp  program  In  the  50th  State: 
Food  Stamp  Prlxjram  Twins  Oct  Qutte  a 
T,vsTY  Dish 
(By  Barbara  MHz) 

PV>od  stamps  Issued  under  a  joint  Federal- 
State  program  added  more  than  $42,263 
worth  of  food  to  the  tables  of  low-Income 
Hawaii  families  last  month 

"I  Just  wish  we  could  tell  everybody  about 
this."  said  Christina  Lam.  food  stamp  coor- 


dinator for  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Services. 

"All  our  lower  Income  families  should  be 
able  to  eat  better,  and  through  this  pro^r.im 
we  can  help  them  do  so." 

When  the  fix)d  stamp  started  In  Hawaii  a 
year  ago.  only  300  families  signed  up.  The 
rolls  now  list  1,911  families— 7.412  Indi- 
viduals. 

"This  Isn't  simply  a  welfare  program,"  Miss 
Lam  said.  "It's  a  program  that  helps  these 
people  help  themselves" 

Miss  Lam  explained  that  while  mmy  of 
the  food  stamp  plan  members  are  on  wel- 
fare, some  are  not.  'We  even  have  student, 
families,  lamllles  where  the  couple  is  attend- 
ing the  University  and  getting  by  on  very 
little  Income."  she  said. 

"We  couldn't  nld  them  in  any  other  way, 
but  with  this  food  stamp  program,  we're 
seeing  well  fed,  healthy  babies. 

"Tomato  puree  Is  much  cheaper  than 
canned  tomatoes  Mainland  eggs  are  Just  as 
good  as  Island  eggs,  and  they're  much  cheap- 
er. And  we're  teaching  our  participants 
things  like  this." 

"This  is  an  educational  program,  too.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  teach  the  people  to 
make  better  use  of  food,  to  serve  better 
meals  with  what  they  have." 

Miss  Lam  named  with  obvious  pride  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  committee  of  nutrition- 
ists who  work  out  low-cost  menus  and  recipes 
for  the  food  program  participants. 

Participating  members  In  the  progr.im  re- 
ceive a  new  recipe  or  a  shopping  hint  each 
month.  "They  complain  If  they  don't."  Miss 
Lam  said 

"And  this  is  the  first  time  many  of  our  peo- 
ple using  the  program  have  been  in  banks 

"The  people  who  qualify  for  the  program 
come  In  here  to  the  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment and  are  certified  for  the  program 

""They  receive  an  authorization  to  purchase 
food  coupons  and  an  Identity  card 

"Then,  the  person  goes  to  the  b,ink  once 
a  month  with  his  authorization,  and  buys  the 
food  coupons  there.  Only,  he  gets  more  cou- 
pons than  he  pays  for  "' 

Miss  Lam  pulled  out  a  chart  to  explain 
"Say  for  Instance  you  are  living  alone  and 
your  net  income  is  $100  a  month  You  woulc? 
be  paying  about  $20  for  food  Items  alone 
If  you  spend  that  $20  for  food  coupons 
you'd  get  $26  worth  of  coupons." 

Miss  Lam  pointed  to  another  line  In  the 
chart  "Look  at  this  one.  If  a  five-member 
f.tmlly  has  a  net  Income  of  $275  a  month, 
they  can  spend  $84  for  food  stamps  For  this 
amount  they  will  receive  food  stamps  worth 
$112.  That's  an  Increase  of  $28  they  can  spend 
for  food  " 

"Mamas  like  this  plan.  Papa  can't  use  the 
food  stamps  for  beer  " 

Miss  Lam  switched  back  to  banks  and  the 
food  stamp  plan 

"The  First  National  Bank,  all  but  In  some 
places  on  the  Big  Island  Is  where  our  people 
go  to  buy  their  food  stamps.  The  banks  have 
been  cooperating  beautifully 

"For  many  of  our  people  this  Is  the  first 
time  they"ve  ever  been  in  a  bank  It's  one 
of  those  things  we're  doing  that's  educa- 
tional. 

"The  banks  get  a  tiny  service  fee  for  han- 
dling this,  but  we  think  It's  important  to 
get  our  people  Into  banks,  get  them  used  to 
things  other  people  are  used  to. 

"When  people  first  come  Into  our  program 
some  are  disappointed  because  they  think  we 
are  going  to  give  them  money. 

"We  don't.  They  have  to  make  that  first 
Investment  on  their  own  They  h.ive  to  use 
their  own  money  to  buy  the  stamps,  but  then 
they  get  so  much  more  for  their  money  that 
way  " 

April  figures  show  that  the  1,911  families 
In  the  program  here  spent  $106  758  of  their 
own  money  for  food.  For  this  they  received 
$149  200    worth    of    groceries    In    the    stores 

The     Federal    government    will     pay    the 
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grocers  for  the  stampys  the  stores  accept  in- 
stead of  cash. 

"It's  so  much  better  than  the  old  surplus 
food  program,"  Miss  Lam  said, 

■  Under  that,  the  people  got  only  what 
happened  to  be  in  surplus  at  the  time.  Our 
local  people  might  not  like  too  much  beans, 
corn  meal,  that  sort  of  thing.  But  that's  what 
they  got  under  the  old  program. 

"■.\nd  the  butter  we  used  to  get."  N"'ss 
Lain  remembered,  shuddering  slightly.  "It 
would  come  In  by  ship,  and  there  wouldn't 
be  room  for  it  on  the  docks,  and  it  would 
get  all  melting,  and  we'd  have  to  scurry 
around  trying  to  find  a  place  to  store  it  un- 
til we  could  get  it  to  the  people.  This  pro- 
gram Is  even  so  much  better. 

"But  so  many  of  the  people  remember  the 
old  program,  and  they  may  think  the  new 
program  Is  like  that.  They  need  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  program  Is  good  before  they'll 
sign  up. 

■Its  a  long,  slow  process,  getting  all  the 
eligible  families  told  about  the  program. 
Pleivie  help  us  get  them  the  word !" 

Miiis  Lam  also  wanted  people  to  be  told 
that  If  they  can't  get  to  the  department  to 
sign  up,  it's  possible  a  worker  can  visit  them 
at  home. 

"We  know  It's  difficult  for  some  people  to 
come  in  here."  she  said.  "Ask  those  in  rural 
are,is  to  call  us  at  507-711,  ext.  262,  and  we'll 
take  the  applications  in   the  field, 

"We'll  also  call  at  the  homes  of  people 
who  are  too  elderly  to  get  around  easily,  or 
who  otherwise   Just  can't  get  to  our  office. 

"On  the  Neighbor  Islands,  the  low  income 
families  can  get  the  same  service  by  calling 
their  S<^clal  Services  office  there." 

Miss  Lam  is  armed  with  comments  from 
people  who  like  the  food  stamp  program. 

"A  telling  statement  from  a  mother  of  10 
children  sums  up  the  feeling;  "I  wish  they 
lud  It  when  I  was  a  child." 


CHARLOTTE  KANDA  ADJUDGED 
WINNER  IN  LEGION  ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii?  , 

There  was  no  objection.      ' 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Charlotte  Kanda,  a  junior  at  Hilo  High 
School,  has  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
two  district  winners  from  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  in  the  American  Legion's  30th  an- 
nual national  high  school  oratorical  con- 
te.st. 

The  Legion,  long  recosrnized  as  one  of 
our  Nations  most  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, cited  Mi.ss  Kanda  for  her  speech 
entitled  "Our  Constitution:  Worth  Hav- 
ing— Worth  Defending."  and  I  have 
found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  mature 
and  thoughtful  speeches  that  I  have  had 
the  opiwrtunity  to  read. 

A  si^'nificant  portion  of  her  discussion 
on  how  she  feels  about  the  Constitution, 
and  now  this  great  historic  document  re- 
lates to  our  democratic  society  today,  is 
found  in  this  sentence  where  she  says: 

"We"  are  the  people  who  constitute  this 
nation.  The  largest  responsibility  Is  placed  In 
our  hands — that  of  adhering  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  carrying  them  out 
to  the  fullest.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  give 
life  to  our  American  ideals  and  incorporate 
them  In  our  everyday  life. 

This  statement  Is  an  encouraging  re- 
minder that  the   young   people  of  the 


United  States  should  not  be  judged  by  the 
vociferous,  maladjusted  minority.  Our 
country  builds  its  future  on  young  citi- 
zens like  Charlotte  Kanda,  and  I  believe 
we  can  take  heart  from  the  responsible 
thinking  that  is  reflected  in  her  speech, 
that  our  future  is  in  good  hands. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  extend  my 
congratulations  to  this  outstanding 
young  citizen  of  Hawaii,  and  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  Miss  Kanda's  speech,  I  am  submit- 
ting for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  full  text  of  her  award-win- 
ning speech,  "Our  Constitution:  Worth 
Having — Worth  Defending  " : 
Our  CoNSTirtTTiON :  Wohth  Having — Worth 
Defending 

(Editor's  Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  a 
speech  by  Charlotte  Kanda  of  Hilo  High 
School,  one  of  two  Big  Island  district  win- 
ners of  the  30th  annual  National  High  School 
Oratorical  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  The  text  of  the  speech  by  the 
other  winner.  Nelson  Enrlques  of  Kohala 
High  School,  will  be  published  next  Sunday, ) 

William  Gladstone,  the  great  English 
statesman,  once  referred  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  "the  most  wonder- 
ful work  ever  struck  off  at  one  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man,"  There  Is  no 
doubt  toriiy.  that  the  Constitution  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  documents  in  ovir 
history.  It  Is  considered  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  and  establishes  the  framework 
of  the  United  States  government.  The  Con- 
stitution formed  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  American  people  and  made  the  United 
States  a  nation  shielded  by  democracy. 

Certainly,  it  has  been  noted  that  there  was 
never  a  group  of  men,  more  anxiously  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  committed  to  them, 
than  were  the  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  On  May  14,  1787,  fifty-five  dele- 
gates of  the  confederation  congress  met  for 
the  "sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the 
Articles  of  Confederation".  Those  who  at- 
tended the  convention  accomplished  far 
more  than  they  had  Intended  to  do.  Instead 
of  merely  revising  the  Articles,  they  drew  up 
a  remarkable  form  of  government,  the  United 
States  Constitution.  This  new.  strong  gov- 
ernment was  not  formed  by  military  lead- 
ers, but  by  citizens  acting  for  the  good  of 
their  nation  and  submitting  their  work  to 
their  countrymen. 

The  Constitution  was  issued  by  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  ratified  in  conven- 
tions called  by  them.  The  Constitution  was 
devised  to  serve  the  Interests  of  all  the  people 
and,  because  of  this,  the  great  principles  in- 
volved have  been  in  accordance  with  the  be- 
liefs and  hopes  of  an  expanding  democracy. 

Fifty-five  men  created  the  Constitution 
and  We,  Americans,  live  to  execute  it.  Yes.  the 
United  States  Constitution — Our  Constitu- 
tion— Worth  Having — Worth  Defending. 
What  makes  it  so  precious?  Not  only  does  it 
protect  our  basic  freedoms  but  our  Individual 
rights  as  well.  Man  is  considered  to  have 
rights  that  are  Inborn,  and  no  government 
may  deprive  him  of  these  rights.  In  this  docu- 
ment everyone  is  guaranteed  the  freedoms  of 
our  democracy — freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
the  press,  and  the  right  of  assembly.  Even 
in  our  everyday  social  conversations  we  are 
guaranteed  the  freedom  of  speech  in  voicing 
our  opinion.  Freedom  of  speech  Is  essential  to 
people  living  under  a  free  government  and 
definite  limits  t>o  the  exercise  of  this  right 
have  been  established.  Freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  a  topic  of  controversy  since  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  The  printed  word  can  be 
a  great  power.  Books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers strongly  Influence  many  people.  Pub- 
lishers have  tried  to  obtain  and  keep  a  great 
deal  of  their  freedom  to  print  what  they  like 
but  the  problems  of  restricting  it  to  some 


degree  still  prevails.  The  government  must 
respect  these  freedoms  in  all  but  extreme 
circumstances.  The  Constitution  assures  us  of 
these  basic  freedoms  and  describes  the 
fundamental  liberties  of  the  people. 

Today,  the  Constitution's  purp>oses  have 
become  wider  than  In  1789.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment tries  to  "establish  Justice"  in  ways 
never  dreamed.  The  rights  of  the  prosecuted 
person  have  been  greatly  improved  in  carry- 
ing out  Justice.  When  Americans  today  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,'"  they  are  de- 
fending not  only  their  own  American  shores, 
but  also  those  of  their  allies  all  over  the 
world.  The  Constitution  also  protects  us  to- 
day, as  a  great  Industrial  nation  in  "promot- 
ing the  general  welfare,"  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment represents  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  and  must  provide  for  the  complex 
needs  of  the  nation.  Thus,  it  has  grown  to  be- 
come a  pattern  of  life  for  us;  a  heritage 
which  has  been  handed  down  through  the 
ages  since  the  time  of  its  birth. 

How  many  people  today  Just  live  their  lives 
without  any  realization  of  the  existence  of 
the  Constitution?  How  many  people  depend 
on  others  to  defend  it  for  them  by  fighting 
their  battles  for  freedom  and  Justice?  Too 
many.  When  the  phrase,  "'We  the  People," 
was  printed  on  this  important  document,  it 
meant  You  and  Me.  No  man  Is  an  Island  and 
we  have  to  stand  united  for  "We"  are  the 
people  w'ho  constitute  this  nation.  The  larg- 
est responsibility  is  placed  in  our  hands — 
that  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  carrying  them  out  to  the 
fullest.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  give  life  to 
our  American  ideals  and  incorporate  them 
in  our  everyday  life.  The  late  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  said,  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you.  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

The  expressed  feelings  of  our  forefathers 
for  a  new  form  of  govermnent  were  defended 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  There  is  no  Justified 
reason  for  a  sudden  standstill — we  should  go 
on  defending  the  principles  of  democracy. 
In  many  of  the  current  issues,  the  Constitu- 
tion's role  has  become  evident.  We  can't  all 
be  fighting  soldiers  in  Vietnam  and  sacrifice 
our  lives  for  our  country,  but  we  can  do  our 
part  In  substantiating  these  principles  right 
here,  at  home.  We  can  help  by  developing 
our  patriotism  In  support  of  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  rather  than  demonstrating  and 
rioting  In  protest.  The  Civil  Rights  issue  has 
plagued  many  parts  of  the  United  States  In 
the  last  few  years.  Many  demonstrations  have 
been  staged  by  Negroes  and  whites  alike  be- 
cause of  racial  discrimination.  But  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  Bill  of  Rights  underlines  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: that  the  purpose  of  government 
IS  to  protect  individual  rights.  We  should,  in 
protecting  individual  rights  defend  the  rights 
of  others  also.  The  rights  of  an  Individual  are 
not  unlimited  for  a  citizen's  rights  end  where 
his  abuse  of  them  hurts  other  individuals  or 
threatens  public  safety.  We  should  bring  the 
true  meaning  to  our  democratic  principles  by 
securing  the  foundations  of  the  Ideals  In- 
sured In  our  Constitution. 

William  Pitt  said  in  reference  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  "It  will  be  the 
pattern  for  all  future  constitutions  and  the 
admiration  of  all  future  ages".  The  fu- 
ture admiration  of  the  Constitution  will 
depend  largely  on  the  people.  The  making 
of  the  great  Constitution  took  years  but  it 
proved  worthy  of  all  it  stands  for  and  will 
continue  to  thrive  in  American  cities  and  its 
people. 

"We,  the  People  of  the  United  States.  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 
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The  United  States  Constitution — Our  Con- 
■  UtutlOQ  Forever  Worth  Having — Worth 
Defendint; 


THE  TIME   HAS  COME  TO  APPROVE 

CONGRESSMAN    PEPPERS    MUTL'- 

AL       DEFENSE       TREATi'       WITH 

ISRAEL 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  co  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PEIPPER  Mr  Speaker,  the  holo- 
caust of  world  war  III  may  burst  upon 
our  country  and  the  world  If  war  de- 
velops in  the  Middle  East.  The  only  way 
such  a  danger  can  be  avoided  effectively 
Is  for  the  peace-loving  countries  to  act 
decisively,  and  to  act  now. 

The  United  States  should  Immediately 
lay  before  the  United  Nations  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  and  insist  on  the 
restoration  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeptru?  force  to  the  Israel-Egyptian 
border  and  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  war. 
This  is  almost  the  last  chance  of  the 
United  Nations  to  retain  the  respect  of 
the  world  as  a  peacekeeping  body  If  it 
fails  in  this  crisis,  the  great  cause  of  the 
United  Nations  will  suffer  immeasurable 
loss. 

If  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil cannot,  or  will  not.  act.  the  United 
States  should  go  Into  the  Assembly  and 
ask  that  body  to  act.  where  no  veto  is 
possible  If  the  Assembly  cannot,  or  will 
not.  act,  then  the  United  States,  in  the 
Assembly,  should  probably  call  for  vol- 
unteers to  support  the  peace  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter 

We  should  let  the  aggressors  know  the 
United  States  and  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions will  stand  by  the  side  of  Israel  and 
If  necessary,  hurl  back  the  attackers.  If 
the  "Little  Hitler  "  Na*ser  aided  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Communists,  should  at- 
tack. Delay  is  dangerous 

The  last  two  Great  Wars  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  United  States  and 
the  peace-loving  nations  had  acted  In 
time,  and  acted  courageously  and  firmly 

I  regret  that  the  United  States  has  not, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  urged,  entered  into 
another  defense  pact  with  Israel  Then 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  'Little  Hitlers"  as  to  where 
we  stand 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  proposing  for 
some  time  that  the  United  States  enter 
Into  a  mutual  defen.se  treaty  with  Israel. 
In  all  of  the  foreign  aid  bills,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  have  adopted  amend.mpnts 
that  would  absolutely  forbid  any  benefits 
under  those  bills  Uy  be  offered  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  My  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  legislation.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  353,  :s  a  very  simple  pro- 
posal and  I  have  permission  at  this  time 
to  have  this  resolution  reprinted  in  the 
Record: 

H  Co.N  Res  353 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatiies 
( the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
Of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  will 
Join  aod  tisstst  any  victim  of  aggression  in 
the  Middle  Eist.  and  it  Is  the  sense  of  t:.e 


Congress  that,  since  the  only  aggression 
which  15  seriously  threatened  la  the  Midd.e 
East  a  .\rab  aggression  against  Israel,  it 
Would  be  In  the  Interest  of  peace  if  the 
United  States  enters  into  a  mutual  defense 
treaty  with  Israel 


AND  EVER\'BODY  SAID     AMEN 

Mr  RAND.ALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  enjoys  seeing  his 
constituents  distinguish  themselves  in 
their  chosen  profession  When  a  man  is 
responsible  for  significant  contributions 
to  his  field  of  endeavor,  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  he  should  be  recognized  and 
his  success  acknowledged 

I  was  recently  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
addres6  by  Dr  George  S  Reuter,  Jr., 
president,  Sioux  Empire  College.  Hawar- 
den.  Iowa,  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Dr  RoUa  Franklin  Wood  banquet  held  at 
Skyhaven  Cafe.  Warrensburg,  Mo  .  on 
Saturday.  April  22,  1967,  exactly  1  month 
ago.  Warrensburg,  Mo  ,  is  the  home  of 
Central  Missouri  State  College  where  Dr 
Wood  served  for  so  many  years.  It  Is  most 
fitting  that  Dr  Warren  Lovinger,  presi- 
dent of  that  great  college,  appeared  on 
the  program  to  bring  greetings  from 
Central  Missouri  i^tate  College  Missouri's 
secretary  of  state,  the  Honorable  James 
C  Kirkpatrick,  served  as  toastmaster  for 
the  evening  It  was  with  great  regret 
I  could  not  accept  the  invitation  to  be 
present  to  honor  Dr  Wood.  It  was  our 
privilege  to  submit  a  letter  which  was 
incorporated  in  a  book  of  letters  the 
R  F  Wood  committee  presented  to  the 
honoree  at  the  banquet. 

Dr  George  Reuter.  in  an  address  en- 
titled "And  Everybody  Said  Amen.  ' 
pointed  out  that  Dr  Wood  as  professor 
emeritus  of  history  and  political  .science. 
Central  Missouri  State  College,  had  stood 
for  certain  fundamental  principles  which 
have  served  as  guideposls  not  only  at 
Central  Missouri  State  College  but  have 
been  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  education  throughout  the 
country  As  a  great  educational  states- 
man. Dr  Wood  has  contributed  extt-n- 
sively  to  the  entire  academic  community 
of  America 

The  address  of  Dr  Reuter  contains  so 
many  stimulating  thoughts  which  come 
from  the  heart  of  one  who  remembers 
the  honoree  as  his  teacher  that  I  decided 
these  thoughts  should  be  shared  with  my 
fellow  Members  and  made  a  part  of  the 
permanent  Record  In  tribute  to  such  an 
outstanding  American  as  Dr  Rolla 
PYanklin  Wood 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Dr 
George  S  Reuter,  Jr  .  entitled  "And 
Everybody  Said  'Amen'." 

A  charming  bit  of  rhyme  is  attributed  to 
Robert  Burna  While  the  original  meaning  of 
The  rhyme  relat«d  to  an  entirely  different 
situation.  It  is  appropriate  here.  Burns 
wanted  to  provide  his  saeter  a  suitable  retort 
when  her  youthful  swain  derided  her  for 
her  small  stature  It  is  used  in  this  Illustra- 
tion to  Indicate  the  size  of  mankind  In  rela- 


tion to  God's  world,  and  the  moral  is  that 
a  gem  Is  small  but  mighty.  Burns  wrote: 

".Vsk  w.hy  God  made  '.he  gem  so  small 

.\nd  why  so  huge  t^e  granite? 
Because  God  meant  m.\:iklnd  should  set 
A  higher  value  on  It  ' 

Mankind  is  indeed  small  In  God's  world 
but  extremely  important  We  recognize  that 
every  nation  needs  her  heroes  Every  na- 
tion needs  her  men  of  courage  and  daring 
f->r  the  battietleld  Every  nation  needs  her 
men  jf  discretion  and  integrity  to  alt  on  the 
seats  of  the  bar  of  Justice  Every  nation  needs 
her  men  who  are  filled  with  deep  religious 
f.ilth  and  conviction,  men  who  wnil  stand  for 
God.  men  whom  God  will  use  as  the  prophets 
and  the  teachers  of  that  nation  in  the  days 
ahead 

We  reoognlze  the  greatness  of  our  beloved 
country.  America  is  one  nation,  one  F)eople 
■V'es,  It  Is  one  blood!  The  welfare,  progress, 
security  and  survival  of  each  of  us  reside  in 
the  common  good — the  sharing  of  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  benefits  by  all  our  p>eopie 
Democracy  m  America  rests  on  the  confi- 
dence that  people  can  be  trusted  with  free- 
dom Pertce  must  be  the  first  concern  of 
all  goveriunents,  as  It  is  the  prayer  of  all 
mankind  Our  task  is  to  make  the  national 
purpose  serve  the  human  purpose;  that  every 
person  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come all  that  he  or  she  Is  capable  of  becom- 
ing The  variety  of  our  people  Is  the  source 
of  our  strength  and  ought  not  to  be  a  cause 
of  disunity  or  discord 

The  .American  free  enterprise  system  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  human 
mind  and  spirit  The  roots  of  our  economy 
and  our  life  as  a  people  He  deep  In  the  soil 
of  America's  farm  land.  America's  bountiful 
supply  of  natural  resources  has  been  one  of 
the  major  factors  In  achieving  our  position 
of  world  leadership.  In  developing  the  great- 
est Industrial  machine  in  the  world's  history 
and  in  providing  a  richer  and  more  complete 
life  for  every  American  Our  future  must  rest 
up)on  a  national  consensus 

We  should  praise  the  Lord  for  the  progress 
witnessed  In  our  time  By  almo.st  any  meas- 
ure the  20th  Century  h.is  been  a  time  of 
dynamic  technological  and  economic  change 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  we  have  wlt- 
i:es.sed  a  200-fold  Increase  In  the  speed  at 
which  man  can  travel  Over  the  same  time 
span  such  bre.^k-throughs  as  radio,  televi- 
sion, and  the  communications  satellite  have 
revolutionized  man's  ability  to  communi- 
cate. Advances  In  such  fields  as  medicine, 
psychology,  and  chemistry,  to  name  a  few. 
have  been  so  striking  as  to  defy  the  com- 
prehension of  the  average  layman  And  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy  has  placed  at 
man's  dlspxwal  a  source  of  power  which 
could  result  in  either  unlimited  good  or  im- 
measurable mischief. 

Science  and  technology  are,  in  the  United 
States  today,  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  life  It- 
self. We  have,  in  the  past  twenty  years,  en- 
tered a  new  phase  of  the  great  American 
adventure  Throughout  the  world,  technology, 
and  the  science  which  supports  It.  have  pro- 
vided new  means  of  education,  new  sources 
of  power,  new  ways  of  processing  data,  and 
fast,  reliable  transportation  and  communica- 
tions Man  is  extending  his  reach  beyond  this 
earth  and  Into  the  vast  reaches  of  space 

TTiese  developments  have  been  accom- 
jjanied  by  substantial  advances  In  economic 
welfare.  Since  1914.  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  our  workers  have  Increased  from 
about  $10  a  week  to  almost  $110  a  week  At 
the  same  time,  the  leisure  of  .America's  work- 
ers has  been  enhanced  by  a  20  tiercent  rut 
In  the  average  work  week. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  by  1975  some 
three-fourths  of  our  labor  force  will  be  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services  that  have  not  yet 
been  developed.  Unless  educators — and  othe: 
public   and   private  policy   makers — demon- 
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strate  unusually  keen  foresight,  our  future 
economic  and  technological  achlevementa 
cauld  be  tarnished  by  a  large  and  growing 
reserve  of  Inadequately  or  Inappropriately 
prepared  workers. 

Dr  RoUa  FYanklm  Wood,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  History  and  Political  Science  of  Cen- 
tral Missouri  State  College,  has  been  honored 
many  times  and  in  many  ways.  One  example 
WrtS  the  article  "Professor  Wood  and  Mis- 
souri." which  appeared  In  1958,  and  which 
reviews  his  life  and  many  of  his  educational 
and  governmental  achievements.  As  a  salute 
to  the  R  F  Wood  Memorial  Fund  and  Dinner 
at  Warrensburg.  Missouri,  on  April  22,  1967, 
and  the  Committee  I  chair  and  the  mem- 
bers—as follows  Hon  James  C.  Klrkf>atrlck, 
Secretary  of  State  of  Missouri;  Dr.  Earl  O. 
Harding.  Executive  Secretary,  Missouri  Bap- 
tist Convention;  Dr  Perry  G.  McCandless, 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
CMSC;  Dr  Homer  Clevenger.  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Academic  Dean,  Lindenwood  Col- 
lege; Dr.  Ann  C  Pfau  of  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin: Mrs  Iris  W.  Sturgis  of  Warrensburg, 
Missouri;  and  US.  Senator  Edward  V.  long 
of  Missouri— I  will  attempt  to  review  Dr. 
Wood's  career  and  its  influence  on  mankind 
as  viewed  as  fundamental  principles.  It  is  to 
be  ho[>ed  these  principles  will  become  com- 
mon guldeposts.  These  are: 

1  There  Is  dignity  in  hard  work  and  virtue 
v.\  .ichlevement 

A  little  sod  house  sheltered  the  James  M. 
and  Uiura  Rader  Wood  family  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  hot  and  cold  weather  of  the 
Nebraska  prairies  and  Professor  Wood  was  the 
eldest  child.  Yes.  Dr.  Wood  symbolizes  many 
characteristic  American  traits,  perhaps  most 
obviously  the  driving  force  to  pull  himself 
up  by  his  bootstraps  His  career  reflects  the 
central  issues  of  the  times.  Like  other  men  of 
mark  In  history,  he  had  much  to  overcome, 
because  great  men  are  not  gods — they  have 
been  gripped  by  the  same  all-too-human  pas- 
sions, repressions  and  enciunbrances  which 
afflict  every  other  mortal — but  they  have 
achieved  greatness  because  they  fought 
through  ui  their  goals  The  New  Testament 
phrase.  'He  that  overcometh,"  is  personified 
m  Dr  Wood. 

To  say  that  Professor  Wood's  career  was 
strewn  with  obstacles  is  to  put  him  In  the 
general  class  of  achievers.  Regardless,  he  be- 
came the  well-rounded  and  high  principled 
educator  with  a  spacious  outlook.  He  has 
been  a  learner  because  of  his  desire  to  in- 
crease his  effectiveness  as  a  reformer  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  itself.  The  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  Is  great.  He  did  not 
believe  In  waiting  for  things  to  take  a  turn 
for  the  better  He  has  not  advocated  a  policy 
of  "go-it-alone,  "  but  he  understands  what 
it  is  to  become  one's  own  spokesman. 

2  There  is  opportunity  for  zealous  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  and  in  all  seasons. 

John  Adams  found  the  meaning  of  America 
in  the  scope  It  gave  for  the  opportunity  to 
excel  "Which,  he  said,  "next  to  self-preserva- 
tion. Is  ever  the  great  spring  of  human  ac- 
tion '  Let  us  encourage  the  "rising  genera- 
tion in  America."  as  Professor  Wood  would 
classify  them;  the  brightest,  best-educated, 
most  highly-motivated  generation  of  young 
people  we  have  had  since  the  founding  of  the 
P.?pnb!lc— when  the  32-year-old  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  the  Declaration  ol  Independ- 
ence, Henry  Knox  built  an  artillery  corps 
at  26.  Alexander  Hamilton  Joined  the  Inde- 
pendence fight  at  19,  and  Rutledge  and 
Lynch  signed  the  Declaration  for  South  Caro- 
lina at  27.  Thus,  there  must  not  be  conflict 
on  the  road  to  success  because  of  age. 

3.  There  Is  rejoicing  In  the  pioneer  educa- 
tional progre.s8  of  our  country,  but  the  urgent 
need  for  further  and  greater  governmental 
participation  in  public  education  at  all  levels 
is  now. 

On  March  2,  1867,  the  Act  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Education  waa  signed  Into 
law  by  President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  Henry 


Barnard  was  appointed  to  serve  as  the  first 
head.  As  prescribed  by  the  bill,  the  first  ex- 
ecutive assumed  office  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$4,000,  with  a  staff  of  three  clerks  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Government.  Barnard's 
administration,  which  lasted  only  3  years, 
nevertheless  set  a  high  level  of  purpose  and 
performance  for  the  new  Office  of  Education 
for  the  100  years  that  have  followed. 

Dr.  Wood  realizes  that  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic facilities  and  public  services  in  America 
has  not  measured  up  to  the  needs  of  a 
steadily  growing,  increasingly  urban  popula- 
tion. Despite  a  stepped-up  effort  in  recent 
years,  there  is  still  a  sizable  backlog  of  unmet 
needs.  In  a  real  sense,  the  pressure  for  ex- 
panded public  facilities  and  public  services 
stems  from  technological  progress. 

Not  only  does  a  substantial  backlog  of 
sorely-needed  facilities  exist,  but  population 
must  be  considered.  The  population,  which 
totalled  under  195  million  In  1965.  Is  expected 
to  reach  230  million  by  1975  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  crowding  Into  urban- 
ized area  will  continue  to  Increase.  And, 
finally,  by  1975  the  total  output  of  the  na- 
tion's economy,  assuming  continued  high 
levels  of  employment,  will  be  In  the  vicinity 
of  $1,250  billion  per  year — as  against  $680 
billion  In  1965. 

In  the  postwar  period,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  upsurge  in  enrollments  in  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
contrast  to  the  25  million  pupils  who  at- 
tended public  schools  In  1947,  enrollments 
in  1965  reached  42  million.  The  estimate  for 
1975  is  48  million. 

4.  There  is  recognition  of  the  need  of  large 
and  small  Institutions  of  higher  education 
that  win  provide  quality  education. 

The  economics  of  small  scale  education 
may  be  against  us  now:  the  idea  that  an 
educational  experience  is  only  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  a  form  of  social  and  private  cap- 
ital to  be  received  like  an  injection,  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  numbers  of  people  who  must 
have  more  knowledge  than  they  can  gain  in 
high  schools  has  released  forces  that  work 
against  small  colleges.  Because  of  training 
and  experience.  Professor  Wood  knows  that 
if  the  small  colleges  should  fall  before  these 
pressures,  it  could  only  mean  we  no  longer 
cared  about  the  development  of  the  total 
individual  personality  which  must  be  held 
sacred. 

5.  There  is  need  for  academic  freedom  for 
the  entire  academic  community. 

Academic  freedom  is  a  modern  term  for 
an  ancient  idea.  The  struggle  for  freedom 
in  teaching  can  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back 
as  Socrates'  eloquent  defense  of  himself 
against  corrupting  youths  of  Athens. 

Dr.  Wood  realizes  that  by  ousting  I>r.  Clark 
Kerr  as  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Governor  Reagan  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  ef- 
fecting what  two  years  of  disruption  by  Mario 
Savlo  and  his  fellow-wreckers  of  the  New- 
Left  failed  to  accomplish — the  undermining 
of  one  of  the  country's  most  distinguished 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

6.  There  Is  need  for  recognizing  the  shift- 
ing of  status  and  population  in  our  world. 

There  has  been  a  steady  movement  of  peo- 
ple off  the  farms  and  Into  the  growing  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  areas.  The  growing 
numbers  that  first  crowded  Into  the  cities 
have  overflowed  into  the  suburbs — Into  one 
suburb  after  another,  stretching  the  urban 
area  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  central 
city  and  leading  to  the  suburban  sprawl.  A 
major  step  in  closing  this  gap  has  recently 
t>een  taken.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  there  now 
exists  a  solid  blueprint — projected  to  1975 — 
of  state  and  local  public  facility  needs. 

It  might  have  been  Professor  Wood  but  it 
was  Lewis  Mumf  ord  who  wrote :  "What  makes 
the  city  in  fact  one  is  the  common  interest 
In  Justice  and  the  common  aim.  that  of 
pursuing  the  good   life."   He   drew   in   turn 


upon  Aristotle,  who  wrote  that  the  city 
"should  be  such  as  may  enable  the  inhab- 
itants to  live  at  once  temperately  and  lib- 
erally In  the  enjoyment  of  leisure."  If  we 
add  the  objective  of  rewarding  and  satisfy- 
ing work,  we  have  a  goal  worthy  of  the 
efforts  and  work  of  this  entire  generation  of 
Americans. 

7.  There  is  need  to  encourage  greater 
American  leaderslUp  in  the  world  community. 

"One  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the  hu- 
man condition  in  the  modern  age."  Walter 
Llppmann  said  recently,  "Is  the  dissolution  of 
the  ancestral  order,  the  erosion  of  established 
authority  .  .  .  Because  modern  man  in  his 
search  for  truth  has  turned  away  from  kings, 
priests,  commissars  and  bureaucrats.  He  is 
left,  for  Isetter  or  worse,  with  the  profeasors." 
Yes,  much  of  our  idealism  came  from  Pro- 
fessor Wood. 

America  today  occupies  a  most  unique  po- 
sition, one  that  has  perhaps  never  before 
been  conferred  up>on  any  other  world  power. 
On  the  one  hand,  America  is  the  leading 
power,  the  world  leader  in  a  hundred  different 
fields  of  htunan  endeavor.  In  terms  of  na- 
tional pros{>erity,  In  terms  of  individual  pro- 
ductivity. In  terms  of  international  philan- 
thropy and  commitment,  in  terms  of  con- 
crete contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
mankind  the  world  over,  we  stand  alone, 
unmatched,  unrivaled  by  the  achievements 
or  the  capabilitiee  of  any  other  nation. 

But  to  that  story  there  is  a  parallel.  In 
our  determination  to  protect  the  national 
interests  of  South  'Vietnam,  we  also  stand 
virtually  alone.  A  mere  handful  of  the  world's 
free  nations  has  stepped  forward  with  tangi- 
ble and  moral  support.  And  what  of  the  rest 
of  the  world?  They  have  chosen  to  follow 
one  of  two  courses:  the  politically  safe  course 
of  neutrality  or  the  easy  course  of  outright 
opfxjsltion.  This  Is  to  be  regretted. 

8.  There  is  need  to  make  goverrmient  serv- 
ice more  inviting. 

Dr.  Wood  inspired  many  of  us  to  devote 
a  part  of  our  lives  in  government  service,  and 
the  United  States  Civil  Service,  like  the  old 
French  Foreign  Legion,  is  an  excellent  place 
to  lose  one's  identity,  but  its  other  virtues 
are  less  easy  to  discover.  In  the  vast  Sahara 
of  govertmaent  service  the  worker  is  beset 
by  deadly  conformity,  conflicting  loyalties 
and  sniping  from  unseen  enemies. 

9.  There  is  need  for  maintaining  a  sane 
dialog  in  life. 

People  have  cited  this  to  illustrate  the 
problems  one  encounters  In  cross-cultural 
adaptation  and  the  unwillingness  of  even  the 
most  scientifically  oriented  people  to  rely 
on  empirically  established  fact.  To  Professor 
Wood  a  sane  dialog  is  possible  if  the  person 
maintains  an  open  mind  and  operates  in  a 
democratic  fashion. 

Dr.  Wood  has  stood  for  the  Important  prin- 
ciples of  life  that  have  relevance  for  our 
times.  His  social  insights  are  remarkable. 
He  recognizes  that  America's  dedication  to 
freedom  and  equality  can  not  he  taken  for 
granted.  I  shall  always  treasure  the  memory 
of  the  years  that  he  was  my  teacher.  I  feel 
I  can  say  with  Kipling : 

"I  have  eaten  your  bread  and  your  salt 
I  have  drunk  your  water  and  wine 
That  death  shall  die  once  beside 

The  lives  you  lived  have  made  mine." 

.Mso.  Just  before  Adlai  Stevenson  died,  he 
was  In  New  York  prior  to  embarking  for  Ge- 
neva and  London.  On  his  bedside  table  was 
found  a  printed  page  which  he  had  marked. 
It  was  entitled  Desiderata  and  was  found  In 
Old  St.  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore,  dated  1692. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  appropriate 
for  you  of  this  generation,  three  centuries 
later,  than  this  passage  from  Desiderata : 

"Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  the  haste 
and  learn  what  peace  there  may  be  in  si- 
lence .  .  .  Speak  your  truth  quietly  and 
clearly:  and  listen  to  others,  even  the  dull 
and  Ignorant;  they  too  have  their  story  .  .  . 
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It  you  compare  yourself  with  others  you  may 
become  vain  and  bitter,  for  always  there  will 
be  greater  and  lesser  persons  than  yourself. 
Enjuy  your  achievements  as  well  as  your 
plans.  Keep  interested  In  your  career,  how- 
ever humble.  It  is  a  real  possession  In  the 
changing  fortunes  ol  time.  Exercise  caution 
In  your  business  affairs,  for  the  world  is  full 
of  trickery  But  let  this  not  blind  you  to 
what  virtue  there  Is.  many  persons  strive  for 
high  Ideals;  and  everywhere  life  is  full  of 
heroism. 

Be  yourself  Especially  do  not  feign  affec- 
tion Neither  be  cynital  about  love,  for  In 
the  face  of  all  aridity  and  disenchantment  It 
18  as  perennial  as  the  grass.  Take  kindly  the 
counsel  of  the  years,  gracefully  surrender- 
ing the  things  nf  youth.  Nurture  strength  of 
spirit  to  shield  you  la  sudden  misfortune 
But  do  not  distress  yourself  with  Imaginings 
Many  fears  are  born  of  fatigue  and  loneliness 
Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline,  be  gentle 
with  yourself  You  are  a  child  of  the  universe 
no  less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars,  you  have 
a  right  to  be  here  And  whether  or  not  It  Is 
clear  to  you  no  doubt  the  universe  is  unfold- 
ing a.s  It  should 

Therefore  be  at  peace  with  God.  whatever 
you  conceive  Him  to  be  And  whatever  your 
labor  and  aspirations  in  the  noisy  confusion 
of  life  keep  peace  with  your  soul  With  all  Its 
sham,  drudgery  .ind  broken  dreams.  It  is  still 
a  beautiful  world  " 

In  his  beloved  Walden,  Henry  David 
Thoreau  must  have  had  Dr.  Wood  In  mind 
when  he  wrote  many  years  ago  a  statement 
which  I  treasure  and  which  I  hope  Is  one  you 
will  recall   throughout   your   lifetime 

T  know  of  no  more  encouraging  fact  than 
the  unquestionable  ability  of  man  to  ele- 
vate his  life  by  conscious  endeavor  It  Is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  paint  a  particular  picture, 
or  to  carve  a  statue  and  so  make  a  few  ob. 
Jects  beautiful,  but  It  is  far  more  glorious 
to  carve  and  paint  the  very  atmosphere  and 
the  medium  through  which  we  look,  which 
morally  we  can  do  To  effect  the  quality  of 
the  day.  that  is  the  highest  of  arts  '■ 

I  have  always  found  it  stimulating  to  turn 
my  attention  to  Dr  RoUa  Franklin  Wood, 
a  great  educational  statesman,  and  It  is  es- 
pecially gratifying  to  do  so  now  He  Is  a 
figure  of  heroic  proportions  In  education. 
one  who  contributed  notably  In  making 
American  democracy  a  visible  force.  He  Is 
destined  to  cast  a  long  shadow  "And  Every- 
body Said   Amen!"" 


CONGRATULATIONS.     DR      BROOKS 

Mr.  KA^TDMJL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  May  18.  I  paid  a  courtesy  vis- 
it to  Dr.  Philip  C  Brooks,  director  of  the 
Truman  Library,  located  in  my  home 
city  of  Independence.  Mo 

To  my  surprise.  I  learned  Dr  Brooks 
was  In  the  city  of  Washington  to  become 
the  recipient  of  the  distinguished  service 
award  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Since  then  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  program  of  the  annual  hon- 
or awards  ceremony  I  have  observed 
that  my  good  friend.  Lawson  B.  Knott. 
Jr..  admdnistrator.  during  the  program 
quite  rightly  concluded  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  GSA  as  an  efficient  and  respon- 
sible arm  of  the  executive  branch  is  due 
to  the  capability,  energy,  and  effective- 
ness of  Its  employees. 


From  scanning  the  program.  I  learned 
there  were  several  different  classifica- 
tions of  service  awards  ranging  from  that 
of  distinguished  service  award  to  such 
titles  as  meritorious  ser\ice.  commenda- 
ble service,  outstanding  ratings,  and  su- 
perior performance. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  my  distin- 
guished constituent.  Dr  Philip  C  Brooks, 
who  has  served  as  director  of  the  Tru- 
man Library  since  1957.  which  is  a 
beautiful  facility  and  part  of  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service,  was  one  of 
the  three  recipients  of  the  highest  award 
granted  at  the  annual  honor  awards 
ceremony 

Among  the  achievements  accomplished 
by  Dr  Brooks  since  his  appointment  as 
first  director  of  the  Truman  Librar>-  was 
to  make  all  of  the  5  million  manu- 
script pages  of  the  Truman  papers 
available  to  researchers  within  2  years  of 
the  opening  of  the  library  Dr  Brooks 
then  proceeded  to  collect  the  papers  of 
associates  of  President  Truman  which 
has  added  over  a  hundred  manuscript 
collections  and  more  than  2  million 
documents  to  the  library's  collection. 

It  IS  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
library  in  Independence.  Mo  .  ha.s  gained 
a  national  reputation  as  a  scholarly  in- 
stitution becaiLse  of  the  Librarv'  for  Na- 
tional and  International  Affairs  which 
was  launched  by  Dr.  Brooks  as  a  part  of 
the  Truman  Librar>'s  research  activities. 
Furthermore.  Dr  Brooks  has  been  the 
moving  force  in  the  development  of  the 
Truman  Libran,'  Museum. 

From  personal  experience,  I  know  It  Is 
a  fact  that  this  outstanding  facility  in 
Itself  Is  one  of  the  area's  foremost  tourist 
attractions.  As  a  fellow  citizen  of  Inde- 
pendence I  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  rather  than  hearsay  that  Dr 
Brooks  enjoys  the  most  excellent  rela- 
tions with  the  press  and  local  govern- 
ment His  relations  with  the  entire  com- 
munity are  exemplary. 

The  citation  presented  carried  the 
wording: 

Distinguished  service  as  Director  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Library.  Independence.  Mis- 
souri, since  June  1957  constitutes  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  program  of  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service 

I  am  most  pleased  to  add  my  own 
words  of  praise  to  say  he  has  handled 
with  great  skill  all  of  the  unusual  prob- 
lems of  a  manuscript  depository  Because 
of  his  friendly  and  cordial  relations  with 
students  at  the  library  and  visitors  to  the 
museum,  he  has  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  success  of  the  Truman 
Librarj".  Congratulations,  Dr  Brooks 


ELIGIBILHY  FOR  NATLTRALIZATION 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  coun- 
try was  recently  faced  with  the  dis- 
tressing circumstance  of  a  petitioner  for 
naturalization  who  was  fully  eligible  for 
that  exalted  privilege  except  for  the  fact 
that   although   she   had   fully   complied 


with  all  of  the  requirements  for  nat- 
uralization as  the  spouse  of  a  U.S  citi- 
zen, her  eligibility  failed  suddenly  be- 
cau.se  of  the  death.  In  action,  of  her 
husband  in  the  Armed  Forces,  shortly 
before  the  final  hearing  on  her  petition. 

Under  the  existing  law,  this  unfortu- 
nate result  must  follow  because  the 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  applies  on 
that  basis,  with  the  accompanyini,'  ex- 
emptions from  the  usual  requirements 
of  law.  must  be  a  "spouse"  right  up  until 
the  final  hearing  on  the  petition  when 
citizenship  is  conferred  by  the  court. 
There  is  no  provision  for  a  person  m  the 
situation  I  have  mentioned  who  becomes 
widowed  just  before  the  final  hearing. 

In  my  view,  provision  .should  be  made 
to  permit  the  naturalization  of  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  dies 
during  the  period  the  citizen  spouse  is 
in  an  active  duty  status  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  In  that  di- 
rection, last  Thursday  I  introduced  H.R. 
10135.  a  bill  to  amend  the  existing  law. 
My  bill  would  permit  naturalization  of 
such  a  person,  male  or  female,  upon 
compliance  with  the  usual  requirements 
of  the  naturalization  law.  except  that  the 
petitioner  will  be  required  to  have  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  only  3  years 
after  being  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  and  to  establish  that  he 
has  lived  in  marital  union  with  the  de- 
ceased citizen  spouse  from  the  date  of 
marriage  until  the  date  of  death  of  the 
citizen  spouse. 

My  bill  specifically  declares  that  no 
specified  period  of  physical  presence 
within  the  United  States,  or  residence 
within  the  State  in  which  the  petition 
Is  filed,  or  specified  period  during  which 
the  citizen  spouse  was  a  citizen,  or  speci- 
fied period  of  marital  union  with  such 
citizen  spouse,  shall  be  required  in  re- 
spect to  a  petition  for  naturalization 
under  the  amendment  provided  bv  mv 
bill. 

I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  surviving  .spouse  of  a  citizen 
who  dies  while  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  should  be  given  these  ex- 
emptions in  order  to  permit  naturaliza- 
tion. 
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FORCES  OF  DISCORD   AT  WORK  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  E:aST  TODAY 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  :;entleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  forces  of  discord  are 
at  work  in  the  Middle  East  t(xlay  Arab 
regimes,  for  reasons  of  their  dome.stic 
politics,  are  seeking  to  remedy  their 
own  internal  instability  by  adventures 
abroad  Inevitably,  the  target  for  their 
agression  becomes  Israel.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Israel  is  a  peace-loving  country.  It  has 
never  made  war  without  serious  provoca- 
tion, and  I  .say  that  in  full  awareness  of 
the  events  of  1956.  Israel  will  not  make 
war  now  unle.ss  it  has  absolutely  no  al- 
ternative But  we  can  be  sure  that,  if 
called  upon.  Israel  will  respond  to  force 
with  force — and  will  fight  vigorously 

According    to    the    latest    dispatches. 


Premier  Eshkol  of  Israel  has  offered  to 

the  Egyptian  Government  to  withdraw 
Israeli  forces  from  the  Israel-Egypt 
frontier  if  President  Nasser  does  the 
same  I  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Nasser's 
apparent  objective  in  these  troubled  days 
is  to  move  to  the  brink  of  war,  not  to 
withdraw  from  it.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Eshkol  offer  is  accepted,  but  I  am 
not  optimistic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  it  essential  at 
this  juncture  that  the  United  States 
make  use  of  its  power  and  influence  to 
restore  the  equalibrium  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  Americans  are  both  feared 
and  respected  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
We  have  a  fleet  with  Marines  at  the 
ready  to  be  introduced  into  areas  of  ag- 
gression if  needed.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  back  up  our  words  with  deeds.  Our 
warnings  will  not  go  unheeded,  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  call  on  the  President 
to  make  known  at  once  that  we  will 
not  stand  for  an  invasion  of  one  coun- 
tiT  by  another  in  the  Middle  East.  Our 
publicly  stated  commitment  in  1950 
against  tolerating  aggression  by  any  na- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  must  be  publicly 
reiterated. 

We  have  a  commitment  in  the  Middle 
East.  Mr.  Speaker.  With  Britain  and 
France,  we  are  committed  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  Israel.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  not  ignore  that  commit- 
ment But.  more  important.  I  regard  it 
as  es.sential  that  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  our  intentions. 

Innumerable  wars  have  begun  by  mis- 
calculation. I  fear  that  the  Arab  govern- 
ments will  misunderstand  our  silence. 
We  must  not  convey  the  impression  that 
failure  to  renew  our  commitment  pub- 
licly means  we  will  be  indifferent  to  it. 
Once  the  aggressors  recognize  that  the 
United  States  is  serious,  they  will  see 
how  important  it  is  for  them  to  desist 
from  their  hostile  behavior. 

Finally.  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  Government  make  overtures 
to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cool  off  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
if  we  have  not  already  done  so.  We  all 
know  now  that  this  has  become  a  theater 
of  the  cold  war.  where  the  two  blocs 
contend  quietly  for  power  and  influence. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cold  war  has  receded 
into  history.  This  Government  should 
notify  the  Soviet  Government  at  once 
that  it  will  u.se  its  good  offices  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
if  Moscow  will  do  the  same.  While  our 
eyes  are  fixed  on  a  crisis  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  world  conflict  could  eiupt  inad- 
vertently in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  Soviet  Union  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  possibility,  along  with 
the  horrors  that  might  ensue. 

Our  Government.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  a 
un:qu.?  position  to  influence  events  in 
the  direction  of  peace.  I  call  upon  the 
President  to  act  before  it  is  too  late. 


IX  A  DIVERSE  DISTRICT,  THE 
PEOPLE  SPEAK  CLEARLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert I  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  pentlcman  from  'Virginia  (Mr. 
Scoirl  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
should  have  "an  immediate  dependence 
on  and  an  Intimate  sympathy  with,  the 
people,"  according  to  one  of  Virginia's 
famous  sons,  James  Madison,  in  the 
Federalist  Papers.  He  spoke  of  "the 
scheme  of  representation  as  a  substitute 
for  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  person." 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  parts  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We,  as  Representatives,  are  here 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  people,  to 
understand,  and  to  do  their  bidding. 

We  talk  to  the  people  who  come  in 
person  to  Capitol  Hill.  Some  of  us  are 
fortimate  enough  to  be  able  to  go  home 
each  night  to  our  districts,  and  to  go  out 
from  our  homes  in  the  evenings  and  on 
the  weekends  to  meet  with  the  people. 
I  have  been  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  meet  a  different  group  of  people  al- 
most every  evening  of  the  week  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Virginia. 

But  try  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible  to 
talk  with  every  citizen  of  a  congres- 
sional district  and  to  learn  his  views. 
For  that  reason,  many  of  us  use  the 
tool  of  the  legislative  questionnaire  as 
a  listening  device. 

This  spring,  I  sent  almost  150,000 
questionnaires  to  homes  in  the  district 
which  sent  me  here.  Answers  have  been 
received  from  more  than  12  percent  of 
these  homes. 

Before  giving  you  their  answers,  let 
me  tell  you  about  the  people  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

They  are  more  than  525,000  citizens 
who  live  in  a  district  which  jumps  rivers 
and  fills  three  peninsulas.  They  are  as 
diverse  as  America. 

They  are  Government  workers  and 
military  officers  who  may  be  your  neigh- 
bors in  Fairfax  County.  They  are  oyster- 
men  in  Kilmarnock,  beach-property 
owners  in  Colonial  Beach,  horsemen  in 
Warrenton,  insurance  men  in  Leesburg. 
merchants  in  Fredericksburg,  munitions 
workers  at  Dahlgren,  menhaden  fisher- 
men in  Reedville,  farmers  in  Wheatland, 
civilian  workers  at  Quantico.  housewives 
near  Mount  Vernon.  Some  of  them  work 
at  the  jet  age  gates  of  the  United  States, 
at  Dulles  International  Airport.  Some 
live  in  that  most  contemporary  of  towns. 
Reston.  Some  live  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
palachians and  some  at  the  rim  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Some  live  near  our  State 
capital  in  Hanover,  Goochland,  and 
Louisa  Counties.  Ours  is  water  sports 
territory,  cattle  country,  a  center  of 
tourism,  hunt  country.  It  is  borderland, 
where  Virginia  meets  Mai-yland  and 
West  Virginia.  It  is  piedmont,  and  it  is 
tidewater. 

In  the  Washington  suburbs,  many  of 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  are  wel- 
come newcomers.  More  than  25  percent 
of  my  constituents  have  moved  to  Vir- 
ginia during  the  last  decade. 

One  family  in  the  Eighth  District  lives 
in  a  great  house  bought  by  their  ances- 
tors nine  generations  ago,  when  it  was 


already  60  years  old.  Many  other  families 
received  their  questionnaires  during 
their  first  weeks  in  new  split  levels  where 
the  yards  were  still  bare  and  seeded. 

Nearly  22  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
Eighth  District  are  Negroes. 

More  than  half  of  the  people  in  the 
Eighth  District  are  no  older  than  34. 

People  in  the  Eighth  District  have 
grown  up  with  a  concern  for  philosophies 
of  government.  This  was  the  part  of 
America  which  produced  George  Wash- 
ington, born  at  Wakefield  in  Westmore- 
land County.  Men  from  our  part  of  Vir- 
ginia were  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  One  Eighth  District 
county  is  the  only  one  ever  to  send  to 
Washington  a  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Vice  President  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  William  Henry  Harrison  and 
John  Tyler. 

A  Fredericksburg  councilman  helped 
to  establish  this  Nation  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. He  was  James  Monroe,  who  held 
more  high  public  offices  than  any  Ameri- 
can before  or  since,  all  beginning  as  an 
attorney  in  Fredericksburg. 

Religion  was  an  early  factor  in  the  life 
of  our  counties,  and  continues  so.  We  be- 
long to  many  churches  and  are  over- 
whelmingly a  religious  people.  The  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists  are  the  greatest  in 
numbers. 

We  have  a  historj'  of  commerce  and 
seafaring.  John  Paul  Jones  first  lived 
in  America  with  his  brother  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  pioneer  oceanographer 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  was  bom 
nearby. 

Our  district  knows  about  war  and  de- 
fense. The  soil  of  these  20  counties  has 
felt  the  feet  of  many  soldiers,  of  more 
armies  than  have  been  concentrated  on 
any  other  part  of  America.  We  have 
known  invasion  and  occupation. 

Guerrilla  warfare  is  not  new  to  us. 
Indian  massacres  created  a  no  man's 
land  of  part  of  our  area,  until  the  tough 
tenacity  of  the  frontier  men  carried  out 
what  today  we  would  call  "pacification" 
of  the  area. 

Men  of  my  district  marched  with  Gen- 
eral Braddock  and  young  George  Wash- 
ington in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
British  soldiers  camped  on  our  soil  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  and  Benedict  Arnold 
led  an  army  ashore  in  Charles  City 
County. 

I  might  add  that  the  flag  burners'  de- 
fiance toward  patriotism  is  nothing  new 
to  us,  either.  As  a  gesture  of  insult  to- 
ward patriotism,  Benedict  Arnold's  men 
stacked  and  burned  the  family  portraits 
of  the  patriotic  Harrison  family  at  Berke- 
ley. The  18th  century  Berkeley  violence 
was  at  a  plantation  in  Charles  City 
Comity. 

We  have  known  insurrection.  Bacon's 
Rebellion  sprang  from  our  area. 

The  Civil  War,  fought  when  America 
had  far  fewer  people,  killed  more  Ameri- 
cans than  have  been  lost  in  any  of  our 
other  wars.  That  bloody  conflict  spilled 
its  occupying  armies  across  our  counties, 
and  its  history  is  recorded  at  Manassas 
and  elsewhere  in  our  district. 

But  though  we  know  what  the  past 
contributed  to  making  the  America  of 
1967,  we  do  not  live  in  that  past.  For  the 
people  of  the  historic  Eighth  District  are 
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Sroung  people  The  median  age  of  my  con- 
stituents Is  25  1  years  These  are  people 
who  will  spend  their  maturity  In  a  ne-*- 
America 

Now  that  I  have  described  the  people 
of  the  district  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  they  are  savins 

The  people  of  the  Eighth  District  an- 


swered enthusiastically  when  I  asked  for 
their  opinions.  The  questionnaire  was 
made  concise  for  their  convenience  in 
answering  and  I  hoped  that  many  would 
find  time  to  make  additional  comment, 
and  they  did.  A  tremendous  number 
wrote  me  detailed  letters  of  their  feelings 
of  their  concern.  One  man  took  the  time 


to  write  16  handwritten  pages  of  cogent 
opinion. 
A  lady  In  Alexandria  wrote: 

This  is  the  first  recollection  I  have  of  such 

contact  by  a  C-mpressnian  of  this  district, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  full  results 
of  the  questionnaire  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 


Legislative  questionnaire,  spring  1967,  Representative  William  L.  Scott,  Sth  District,  Virginia 

[Figuns  are  percentaiteal 


Do  vou  approve  of  ihr  admiiiistrttt ton's  policy  oo  the  w»r  in  Vietnam?.. 

I)o  vou  (aviir  the  increase  in  Income  ta;ies  proposed  l>y  the  President? , .. — ,, 

Should  itovHnKiient  spentling  be  cut'*  -. 

If  vi.  in  wliat  areas  should  cuts  be  made: 

Iipfense .  . ............... .,.r.-> — ..............-.•.-..•—.—...-. 

ForeiKii  aid  . ...~. 

:>pace  exploration .=,,c.r.....i...T.-. 

Helfaie  p^nera^l^  .  ........,.„.„....,........................>. •.^<... 

Poverts  pri>i:r:im>  .•..>.!........ 

Hlrhway< 

A|0lcultur«  -....,.... 

Education  

Aid  to  cities  ....... 

BeBUtifioation  .  -   •   • 

Po  you  favor  the  jirmciple  of  tuminir  over  to  the  States  a  lixeU  |*Teeiita«e  of  the  lelunis  from  the  Feileial  Income  tax  with  no  strings  attached? 

l>o  you  favor  automatic  incieases  In  social  security  iMjneflts  whenever  the  cost  oflivliig  rlsvH  li>  3  petieiu?. . 

I>f>  >ou  favor  J  la  .  iTe<iit  for  some  iMirti'iii  of  college  tuition  payment? -- 

I >o  you  favnr  the  I'rcsi'ient '5  recent  driift  proposals"   .  .   .  ,,..„--  ...  ., .........  i...^. 

To  you  favor  Federal  Kun  control  laws'. 

Do  you  favor  the  protwised  Salem  Church  Dam  on  the  Raiipahannock  RlverT.........„...,...^...-.-T..>--— -•■•••••-••••>•••••••--••—---••••'— - 

Do  you  fiivor  the  proix>scd  W.ishhiKton  Country  I'orkwa.N^. » .....^ — kj — ............. ...i..... 

Do  you  fdvor  the  Potomac  River  Basin  development  plan?.   .        


..*■ I. ...... 


I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr  Speaker, 
some  of  the  areas  where  opinion  seemed 
strongest 

The  greatest  intensity  of  feeling  was 
on  the  subject  of  Govemment  spending. 
The  question:  'Should  Government 
spending  be  cuf  The  answers:  Yes,  93 
percent.  No.  7  percent. 

A  Vienna  lady  said: 

I  feel  the  single  most  Important  thing  for 
the  Goverr.ment  to  do  Is  cut  spending. 

Where  should  the  cuts  ccme''  In  for- 
eign aid.  said  88  [percent  In  welfare  and 
poverty  pictiram.s  said  80  percent.  In 
beautificatior-  said  70  percent 

Where  should  cuts  not  he  made'!"  Not 
in  defense  said  80  percent  Not  in  high- 
ways, said  83  percent.  Not  in  education, 
said  81  pe'cent of  these  voters. 

The  Eignth  District  is  in  the  part  of 
the  Nation  where  the  American  system 
of  educatio.i  began  Nearly  20  percent  of 
its  present  population  is  in  the  school 
system  And  m  this  district  where  edu- 
cation is  of  such  concern,  the  people  are 
distressed  at  the  difficulties  some  coim- 
tlcs  are  experiencing  because  of  the 
harsh  guidelines  being  laid  down  by  the 
US  Office  of  Education 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  people 
answered  Yes  to  the  question.  "Do  you 
favor  a  tax  credit  for  .some  portion  of 
the  collewe  tuition  payment?'  I  agree, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  we  should  give  an 
added  Incentive  and  encouragement  to 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  col- 
lege. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  "Do  you 
favor  the  proposed  Salem  Church  E>am 
on  the  Rappahannock  River?  '  an  over- 
whelming 83  percent  said.  "Yes  ■  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  authorize  this  dam 
and  the  results  indicate  it  Is  the  most 
wanted  Federal  project  in  the  Eighth 
District  Such  a  dam  has  been  long 
needed  and  is  recom.mended  by  tiie  Chief 
of  EIngineer,>  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  I  certainly  urge  that  it  be 


aiven  early  consideration  by  this  House. 
The  re<]uest  of  83  percent  of  the  people 
of  a  congressional  district  should  not  be 
Ignored,  Mr  Speaker. 

I  Joined  with  other  Members  of  this 
body  in  introducing  a  bill  to  turn  over 
to  the  States  a  fLxed  p>ercentage  of  the 
returns  from  the  individual  Federal  in- 
come tax  with  no  strings  attached. 

The  people  endorsed  this  plan  by  68 
percent  in  favor  to  32  percent  opposed 
when  asked  about  it  on  our  question- 
naire, justifying  the  position  of  the 
sponsors. 

Eighty-five  percent  answered  "no" 
when  asked.  '"Do  you  favor  the  increase 
in  income  taxes  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent' 

They  replied  that  cutting  of  expei^es 
rather  than  increasing  taxes  is  the  only 
answer. 

The  matter  of  taxation  and  inflation 
drew  a  great  deal  of  comment  from  these 
civic-minded  citizens,  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  share  of  taxes,  but  finding  it  m- 
creasingly  difficult  to  pay  greater 
amounts 

One  lady  wrote: 

The  mlddle-lncom*  worklngman  today  is 
far  worse  ofl  than  either  the  wealthy  or  the 
low  Income  man. 

Her  family's  answer,  she  said,  had 
been  for  her  to  leave  her  children  and  go 
back  to  work 

A  mother  has  to  work  to  help  make  an 
honest  living  for  her  children  and  feed  and 
clothe  them  properly  But  when  a  mother 
works,  her  children  do  not  get  the  attention 
they  need  from  her 

A  lady  wrote  from  Alexandria: 

Any  country  that  does  not  have  a  pros- 
perous middle  class  does  not  have  a  prosper- 
ous country.  I  am  afraid  that  the  middle 
class  Is  on  Its  way  out 

Another  woman  wrote: 

We.  the  poor,  do  not  need  extra  taxes.  It 

is  appalling  how  little  we  actually  have  for 
the  many  years  of  taxation. 


Many  of  the  people  wrote  of  their  dif- 
ficulties  in  making  ends  meet,  not  In  a 
complaining'  way  Mr.  Speaker,  but  in  a 
search  to  find  the  answers  to  the  in- 
flation in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Opinion  was.  Interestingly,  rather 
evenly  divided  on  the  question  "Do  you 
approve  of  the  administration's  policy 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam?"  The  complexity 
of  the  issue  obviously  makes  a  simple 
yes  or  no  answer  difficult,  but  most  of 
those  who  answered  made  additional 
comment.  I  received  a  full  range  of 
thought,  from  one  woman's  "Do  more 
bombing  in  the  North'"  to  an  Army  lleu- 
tenants  discussion  of  his  deep  concern 
for  the  moral  issues  involved. 

The  majority  of  comments  would  agree 
with  those  of  a  lady  in  Vienna  who 
v.- rote: 

The  admlnlstratlon"s  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  never  been  made  plain. 

A  professor  of  law  who  lives  near 
McLean  wrote : 

We  cannot  afford  .t  defeat  In  Vietnam. 
The  great  criticism  of  the  administrations 
policy  Is  that  It  has  never  been  succinctly 
stated  to  the  American  people. 

A  man  in  Alexandria  wrote: 

The  greateat  weakness  of  ."VdnUiMstration 
policy  In  Vietnam  seems  to  be  the  failure  to 
answer  the  arg\iments  of  distinguished,  re- 
sponsible critics 

Instead,  the  attitude  seems  to  be,  "If  you 
don"t  agree  with  us  90  percent,  you  are  un- 
patriotic. Imposing  this  attitude  on  the 
country  would  be  worse  than  losing  Viet- 
nam" 

This  man  discussed  the  pros  and  cons 
in  his  answer  and  concluded: 

If  this  answer  »eems  disorganized.  It  is 
such  because  of  the  condition  of  my  think- 
ing on  this  Issue 

A  Marine  combat  veteran  of  World 
War  II  with  a  son  of  draft  age  wrote: 

Fight  or  get  out.  If  we  arc  going  to  fight, 
jets  fight  to  win. 
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The  comment  from  a  man  in  Lan- 
caster was: 

I  don't  believe  we  should  have  become  In- 
volved In  the  first  place,  but  we  are.  I  believe 
we  are  so  deeply  committed  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  fight  to  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  people 
of  my  district  and  the  entire  coimtry 
are  tired  of  the  so-called  peace  demon- 
strators, the  flag  burners,  and  those  who 
tear  up  their  draft  cards. 

They  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
an  all  out  offensive  to  win  the  war, 
without  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  think  these  comments  from  the  peo- 
ple deserve  to  be  heard  in  the  House,  and 
I  thank  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Virginia  for  giving  me  the  benefit  of 
their  views  and  the  membership  of  the 
House  for  permitting  me  to  share  them 
with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  my  district 
have  spoken  out  clearly.  It  Is  a  diverse 
district  and  I  believe  representative  of 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
country.  As  the  body  of  government 
closest  to  the  people,  I  hope  this  House 
will  respond  and  truly  represent  their 
wishes. 


GROWING    DANGER    IN    THE    NEAR 
EAST 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York?  . 

There  was  no  objection.         ' 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  over  the  growing  dan- 
ger of  war  in  the  Near  East,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Syria's  terrorism,  the  expulsion 
of  U.N.  expeditionary  forces,  and  the 
massing  of  Egyptian  military  might  on 
Israels  frontier.  Regretfully  the  United 
Nations  acted  overhastily  in  pulling  out 
its  forces. 

In  this  crisis  Israel  turns  to  the  United 
States  and  asks  us  to  fulfill  our  long- 
standing commitments.  Our  country 
should  take  a  strong  position  that  we  will 
stand  for  no  aggression  and  will  oppose 
the  threats  to  Israel  from  Syria,  Iraq, 
the  UAR  and  other  Arab  States. 

I  have  called  on  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  be  consistent  in  ad- 
hering to  our  pronounced  policy  so  fre- 
quently expressed  by  Secretary  Rusk  that 
"aggression  unchecked  is  aggression  un- 
leashed." 


FLAGRANT    MISUSE    OF     POVERTY 
PROGRAM  FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hardy  \ .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
tMr.  HuNTl  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  very 
Inception  of  the  90th  Congress  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  money-spending 
programs  of  the  present  administration 
needed  considerable  investigation.  It  has 
been  said  many  times  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  operated  on  a  business- 
like basis.  Early  In  the  session  the  Con- 


gress was  asked  to  raise  the  national  debt 
ceiling  by  billions  of  dollars  and  now  we 
are  told  again  that  another  request  to 
raise  it  by  billions  of  dollars  was  in  the 
oflang.  A  $25  billion  deficit  is  now  esti- 
mated. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money  has  become  alarm- 
ing and  that  we  do  not  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  the  many  varied  and  overlap- 
ping projects.  Permit  me  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  flagrant  misuse  of  poverty 
program  funds. 

The  New  Jersey  Community  Action 
Training  Institute,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Barry  A.  Passett,  operates  under  a 
$451,000  Federal  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
training  antipoverty  workers. 

It  now  appears  that  a  10-page  bro- 
chure, which  Mr.  Passett  contemplates 
distributing  to  all  community  action  pro- 
grams, neighborhood  centers,  and  other 
antipoverty  organizations  in  New  Jersey, 
represents  the  only  accomplishment  of 
this  organization. 

The  brochure  urges  a  letterwriting 
campaign  in  favor  of  increased  social  se- 
curity, the  model  cities  program,  Teach- 
er Corps,  Headstart  and  other  programs 
put  forward  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

I  am  extremely  disturbed  to  learn  that 
Federal  poverty  funds  are  being  used  to 
prepare  a  brochure  which  represents 
nothing  more  than  a  political  action 
program  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. 

I  would  like  to  know  just  how  this 
brochure  serves  to  train  antipoverty 
workers  in  New  Jersey  which  Is  the 
reason  the  institute  was  created  and 
funded  with  Federal  moneys. 

This  brochure  represents  a  veiy  crafty 
attempt  to  muster  support  for  Demo- 
cratic programs  and  I  resent  the  use  of 
poverty  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Naturally  I  am  very  interested  in 
knowing  how  my  constitutents  feel  about 
legislation  and  in  this  regard  I  have  just 
completed  a  dlstrlctwlde  poll  on  key 
issues  such  as  Vietnam,  the  proposed  6- 
percent  surtax,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  other  policy  matters.  Inci- 
dentally, this  poll  was  conducted  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government. 

However,  the  use  of  Federal  antipov- 
erty money  to  organize  letterwriting 
campaigns  in  favor  of  administration- 
sponsored  programs  is  an  outright  sham 
and  an  insult  to  the  integrity  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Every  Congressman  welcomes  letters 
from  his  constituents.  These  letters  serve 
as  sensitive  guidelines  on  programs  un- 
der consideration.  However,  from  the 
amount  of  mail  that  I  receive  each  day 
and  the  amount  of  mail  received  by  my 
colleagues,  I  can  see  no  evidence  that  the 
people  need  a  federally  sponsored  train- 
ing course  on  how  to  write  to  your  Con- 
gressman. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  war  on 
poverty  and  I  believe  that  we  should  do 
all  in  our  power  to  help  those  who  have 
been  less  fortunate.  However,  I  fail  to 
see  how  this  particular  program  is  help- 
ing the  poor  to  help  themselves.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  money  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  brochure,  for  print- 
ing and  mailing,  could  be  put  to  much 


better  use  than  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Passett. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  brochure 
represents  nothing  more  than  a  club 
placed  in  the  hands  of  poverty  officials 
to  be  used  indiscriminately  against  every 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  the  establishment 
of  Democratic  political  action  commit- 
tees at  the  State  level,  then  I  believe  Mr. 
Shriver  should  have  the  courage  to  say 
so. 

This  is  just  another  case  in  the  grow- 
ing list  of  examples  of  how  Federal — 
and  I  might  add  taxpayers' — money  Is 
being  misused  in  the  fight  on  the  war  on 
povei-ty. 

Mr.  Passett's  action  in  this  particular 
case  is  reprehensible  and  I  believe  that 
he  owes  every  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegation — Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike — an  explanation.  To  say  the  least, 
it  certainly  represents  a  classic  example 
of  bad  judgment. 

Let  the  Record  reflect  that  I  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  in  favor  of  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  poverty  program  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  neighbor- 
hood centers  and  Headstart. 

But  I  strenuously  object  to  the  use  of 
poverty  funds  for  the  creation  of  a  pri- 
vate lobby  for  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. If  this  program  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, it  will  set  a  precedent  for  poverty 
workers  in  the  other  49  States  to  follow. 

If  one  has  any  doubts  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  poorly  disguised 
attempt  by  the  Johnson  administration 
to  obtain  grassroots  support  with  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  President's  program, 
then  one  only  need  examine  the  publica- 
tion in  question. 

I  believe  Mr.  Passett  owes  the  entire 
New  Jersey  delegation  an  explanation 
and  I  am  demanding  an  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  training  institute. 
I  am  also  requesting  some  type  of  ex- 
planation from  Mr.  Shriver  as  to  why 
the  Institute  was  permitted  to  proceed 
with  this  program. 

Taxpayers  are  entitled  to  know  how 
their  money  is  being  spent.  They  have 
been  told  that  the  various  poverty  com- 
munity action  committees  are  private  In- 
stitutions but  let  It  be  known  that  all 
poverty  commissions  and  committees  can 
only  function  by  appropriation  of  the 
Federal  tax  dollar.  In  my  humble  estima- 
tion this  places  them  well  within  the 
Federal  purview  and  they  are  account- 
able to  all  citizens  who  carry  the  tax 
load  in  this  Nation. 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION 
SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  IN  BLOCK 
GRANTS  TO  STATE  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bray]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  extension  of 
the  present  education  legislation  will 
continue  the  practice  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment giving  money  directly  to  local 
school  boards  after  their  individual  pro- 
grams have  received  Federal  approval. 
No  concept  is  more  dear  to  the  bureau- 
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cratic  heart.  No  concept  is  more  suscep- 
tible to  waste,  inefficiency  and  redtape. 
No  concept  is  more  irLsidious  in  its  steady 
encroachment  upon  Stat«,  county,  and 
local  authority. 

We  can  turn  from  this  path  in  the 
education  bill  now  before  the  House  and 
approve  a  system  by  which  Federal  funds 
will  be  given  in  block  grants  to  State 
governments,  which  in  turn  will  decide 
where  the  money  is  to  go  This  is  alien 
to  the  bureaucratic  dream,  but  is  less 
wasteful  and  more  in  the  AmtTican  tra- 
dition of  State  and  local  control  over 
education 

However,  money  alone  is  not  the  an- 
swer, and  A  prime  example  is  found  right 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  On  April 
19,  1967.  Dr  Jerome  Wiesner.  former 
science  adviser  to  President  Kennedy, 
blasted  Congress  for  its  neglect  of  Wash- 
ington public  schools  over  the  last  20 
and  "perhaps  100"  years.  The  situation, 
he  said,  was  "one  of  the  great  scandals  of 
this  country.  ' 

Has  Congress  been  so  stingy?  For 
1964-65  the  District  was  fust  in  per  pupil 
expenditure  of  all  cities  in  the  United 
States  between  500,000  and  1.000,000 
population  For  1965-66.  the  District  was 
second  in  per  pupU  expenditure  for  all 
cities  over  500,000:  the  first  was  New 
York.  In  1967,  District  of  Columbia  per 
pupil  expenditures  are  S558;  this  Is  a 
24-percent  increase  over  the  1964  level 
of  S452. 

Comparing  the  District  and  my  home 
State  of  Indiana,  on  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures, we  !ind  the  following  1963-64. 
the  District.  $511.  Indiana.  $450.  1965- 
66:  the  District.  $606  Indiana,  $540 
Estimated  for  1966:  the  District.  $578. 
Indiana.  $512  Estimated  1966-67:  the 
District,  $705:  Indiana,  $580. 

Indiana  not  only  does  more  with  less 
money  but  depends  more  on  its  own  re- 
sources to  raise  the  necessary  revenue. 
The  average  real  property  tax  rate  for 
Indiana  is  over  7  percent:  rates  of  9  and 
11  percent  are  not  uncommon  for  many 
areas.  The  District's  rate  is  2  9  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  Indiana  paid  $1  56 
m  Federal  taxes  for  every  dollar  it  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Crovernment 
The  District,  in  contrast,  paid  53  cents 
in  taxes  for  every  Federal  dollar  Only 
10  other  States  paid  less. 

DLstrict  total  elementary  and  second- 
ary enrollment  fur  1965-66  was  seventh 
from  the  bottom  in  ranking  all  the  States 
However,  for  the  same  period,  in 
amounts  received  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  education,  the  District  was 
23d  from  the  bottom. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is 
an  active,  aggressive  plan  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  take  over,  from  the  peo- 
ple, community,  and  State,  more  and 
more  control  of  our  schools  This  inten- 
tion was  well  set  out  in  an  editorial  in 
the  New  Republic,  of  January  9.  1961. 
and  copied  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  22.  1961,  both  of  the.se  period- 
icals being  strong  advocates  of  more 
Federal  control 

This  article  accurately  describes  the 
thinking  of  those  who  call  for  more  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  After  con- 
demning    myopic   local  school   boards" 


and     self-seeking  State  legislators"  the 
editorial  states: 

Americans  are  still  sliackled  by  the  Jef- 
fersonlan  untruth  that  the  best  government 
governs  least,  and  that  central  government 
IS  worst  of  all  .  .  .  The  tradition  of  the  New 
England  town  meeting  which  still  haunts 
the  national  Imagination  whenever  "local 
oontrol"  Ls  mentioned  b«ars  little  re- 
semblance to  the  conventions  of  local  fat- 
cats  to  whom  we  are  actually  entrusting  our 
children's  future 

There  is  no  elected  school  board  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  local  taxpay- 
ers. No  parent  has  any  authority  over 
what  is  going  on.  The  Washington  school 
system  should  be  the  ultimate  in  every 
educational  bureaucrats  dream.  But 
something  seems  to  have  gone  wrong : 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system 
IS  about  as  free  from  local  taxpayer 
pressure  as  a  Federal-control  advocate 
could  wish,  but  the  same  voices  that  call 
for  more  Federal  control  constantly  de- 
plore the  results  of  the  system.  The  Dis- 
trict receives  the  most  money  per  pupil, 
yet  all  that  we  hear  is  that  Washington 
has  the  worst  schools  in  the  United 
States 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  would  take  effect  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  would  insure  three  major 
things.  No  State  would  receive  less  than 
It  received  in  fiscal  year  1968;  in  fact, 
all  but  New  York  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  receive  more.  Indiana's 
share  would  go  from  $41.7  million,  to  over 
$76  million.  Cities  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive equitable  treatment.  Private  schools 
are  guaranteed  as  much  assistance  as 
they  now  receive. 

Major  inequities  of  present  legislation 
would  be  removed  Indiana  presently  re- 
ceives $38  per  pup.l  from  the  Federal 
Goveriunent.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
with  the  highest  per  capita  personal  in- 
come m  the  country,  receives  $184,  The 
part  of  the  administration  bill  covering 
educational  aid  to  the  disadvantaged 
gives  New  York  eight  times  as  much 
money  as  Indiana,  yet  New  York  has 
only  three  times  as  many  poor  children 

And.  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
under  the  amendment's  system  of  block 
grants  to  the  States,  with  a  minimimi  of 
strings  attached,  the  money  would  be  put 
directly  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
most  closely  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  their  own  areas 

However,  we  cannot  solve  the  problem 
of  education  by  money  alone.  Schools 
must  be  made  places  of  instruction  and 
learning.  Pupils  are  there  to  be  taught 
and  not  shuffled  around  as  pieces  in  a 
sociological  jigsaw  puzzle. 

State,  coimty,  and  local  officials  must 
be  given  the  support  and  backing  neces- 
sary so  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  bow- 
to  noisy  demands  of  pressure  groups. 
Terror  tactics  and  rampant  hoodlumism 
must  be  stopped  The  lessons  of  disci- 
pline and  respect  for  law  and  order  must 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  education 
process. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  is  the 
fust  step  away  from  more  Federal  au- 
thority and  control  It  is  turning  away 
from  concepts  leading  to  busing,  chang- 
ing school  districts  to  attain  racial  bal- 
ance,  tampering   with    textbooks.   Gov- 


ernment control  of  educational  materials. 
Federal  standards  for  teachers,  and  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  neighborhood 
school. 

It  is  turning  away  from  a  trend  that 
can  lead  to  complete  and  total  recimt'ii- 
tation  of  the  young.  The  next  thing  we 
would  hear  would  be  Federal  uniforms. 
Federal  preschool  registration.  Federal 
assigiunent  to  a  course  of  study,  all 
based  on  Federal  needs.  Federal  schools. 
to  compete  with  local  schools,  have 
already  been  proposed.  Where  does  it 
stop.  uiUess  we  vote  to  stop  it  here  to- 
day? If  the  States  wish  to  turn  every 
last  bit  of  their  authority  over  to  the 
Federal  Go\ernnipnt,  then  following  the 
administration's  plan  will  mean  exactly 
that 

As  a  boy.  I  looked  up  to  and  respected 
my  teachers  as  sources  of  wisdom,  guid- 
ance, and  authority,  second  only  to  my 
parents.  A  teacher  must  be  free  to  teach 
and  a  student  must  be  free  to  learn. 
Unless  we  reject  the  administration's 
plan  and  restore  education  to  its  true 
purpose,  we  will  risk  educational  chaos. 


FOREIGN  DIPLOMATS  BEWARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  I  thout;ht 
we  had  disposed  of  the  administration 
plan  for  an  international  center  and 
chancery  enclave  in  adopting  H.R.  6638 
on  April  10,  1967,  without  a  single  opposi- 
tion vote.  However,  we  apparently  failed 
to  reckon  with  and  fully  to  realize  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  Texas  gas  and  oil 
interests  which  appear  now  to  be  engayed 
in  a  bold  move  to  I'everse  the  action  of 
the  House  on  that  occasion. 

Now  I  have  a  letter  on  White  House 
stationery  signed  by  Stephen  J.  Pollack, 
the  Presidents  Adviser  for  National 
Capital  Affairs,  which  states  that: 

It  Is  my  understanding  th.it  hearings  In 
the  House  will  start  in  the  near  future. 

The  letter  is  dated  May  17.  1967. 

It  is  high  time  this  Hou.se  took  time 
to  unmask  and  uncover  the  behind-the- 
scenes  forces  which  are  hard  at  work  in 
a  bold  maneuver  to  o\erturn  the  earlier 
House  action.  Apparently  there  are  no 
lim.its  to  the  willingness  of  this  admin- 
istration to  accommodate  its  friends  and 
financial  contributors.  Tlie  move  to  over- 
turn last  month's  action  by  the  House 
establishes  an  unfortunate  and  unde- 
sirable precedent,  so  that  any  time  the 
House  acts  on  a  matter  in  a  way  which 
touches  the  pocketbook  of  one  of  its 
more  potent  backers  it  will  .send  up  a 
new  bill  specifically  designed  to  go  to  a 
committee  which  it  controls  and  where 
the  action  it  seeks  to  benefit  its  friends 
and  supporters  can  be  obtained.  The 
point  is,  are  we  going  to  stand  idly  by 
and  accept  this  new  order  of  thing's  with- 
out protest  or  are  we  going  to  maintain 
the  historic  authority  of  the  Hou.se?  I 
do  not  think  we  should  permit  or  be  a 
party  to  propo.sals  and  actions  delib- 
erately designed  to  circumvent  and  over- 
turn the  decisions  of  the  Congre.ss. 

The  administration  should  tell  us  not 
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only  who  is  back  of  this  effort  to  reverse 
the  April  10  vote  on  the  chancery  issue 
and  the  administration  plan  to  provide 
subsidized  locations  for  international  or- 
ganizations, hotels,  office  buildings,  res- 
taurants, shops,  and  an  international 
drinking  club,  but  who  the  developers 
and  operators  of  this  complex  will  be. 
We  have  not  been  told,  and  the  citizens 
have  been  brushed  off  by  the  adminis- 
tration when  they  have  tried  to  find  out. 
The  Washington  Post  of  May  16  re- 
ported, under  the  title  "NW  Residents 
Assail  Plan  for  Chanceries."  that  one 
property  owner  in  an  area  sought  by  the 
White  Hou.se  and  the  State  Department 
had:  "insistently  queried  NCPC — Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission — 
Director  Charles  H.  Conrad  on  who  had 
advised  the  State  Department  on  the 
plan.  Conrad  brushed  him  off  during  the 
regular  question  period  and  in  an  ex- 
change afterward." 

Recently  a  second  site  has  won  ad- 
ministration backing,  according  to  a 
number  of  reports.  A  brochure  prepared 
by  the  well-known  Washington  architect 
with  White  House  and  State  Department 
connections.  Chloethiel  Woodard  Smith, 
calls  for  the  use  of  the  McLean  Gardens 
hou.sing  project  "to  provide  suitable  sites 
for  chanceries  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank." 

The  questionable  advantages  of  this 
site  include  the  probability  that  Con- 
gress can  be  bypassed  entirely  and,  in 
fact,  ignored  completely  for,  again  ac- 
cording to  the  brochure — 

The  owner  proposed  to  offer  the  tract  to 
the  US.  Government  in  exchange  for  the 
note  now  being  held  by  the  Treasury  for 
$19,400,000,  secured  In  part  by  McLean  Gar- 
dens It  l.s  believed  that  this  transaction 
could  be  executed  without  special  author- 
izing legislation  by  the  Congress. 

This  particular  proposal  was  explored 
In  some  depth  by  the  Sunday  Star  of 
May  14.  in  a  major  article  which  re- 
ported that  the  use  of  this  middle- 
income  housing  project  for  such  purposes 
would  result  in  the  unwarranted  dis- 
placement of  2,000  or  more  persons  and 
demolition  of  much  needed  middle- 
Income  housing. 

It  now  appears  that  a  well-known  and 
highly  paid  Washington  lobbyist,  with 
White  House  and  Texas  gas  and  oil  con- 
nections of  long  standing,  is  a  leading 
sponsor  of  the  McLean  Gardens  site  and 
has  obtained  the  blessing  and  approval 
of  the  President  for  it,s  use,  which  would 
help  settle  an  estate.  Needless  to  say, 
there  may  be  some  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  settlement  sought  would  benefit  the 
American  taxpayers  any  more  than  does 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  This  partic- 
ular lobbyist  is  not  only  interested  in 
settlmg  this  estate  to  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  its  iieirs,  but  is  also  interested 
in  blocking  even  the  cons. deration  of 
other  Sites  with  superior  advantage  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
a  number  of  foreign  governments,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  savings  to  American 
taxpayers  of  other  sites  may  be  very 
great  and  the  advantages  of  other  sites 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  Govern- 
ment may  be  many.  This  viewpoint  was 
ad\a:icfd  in  a  recent  letter  Included  in 
these  remarks,  which  says  in  part: 


Recently,  the  20 '/j -acre  Tregaron  Estate 
entered  the  picture  when  its  owner  offered 
it  to  the  OAS.  We  have  learned  that  an 
all-out  effort  within  the  Administration  is 
being  made  to  prevent  the  OAS  from  locating 
on  the  Tregaron  Estate.  This  all-out  block- 
ing action  is  spearheaded  by  the  Texas  oil 
lobbyist  who  presented  the  McLean  Gardens 
proposal  to  President  Johnson,  who  has 
teamed  up  with  the  State  Department  with 
the  blessing  of  the  President.  The  American 
taxpayers  will  lose  if  this  blocking  effort 
succeeds.  OAS  use  of  Tregaron  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  the  chancery  enclave  at 
Washington  Circle,  as  would  the  use  of  the 
sites  provided  In  H.R.  6638.  The  Tregaron 
Estate  could  be  acquired  for  $3,500,000.  while 
the  acreage  sought  by  President  Johnson  at 
Washington  Circle  would  cost  about 
$4,000,000  an  acre.  Washington  Circle  would 
cost  20  times  as  much  per  acre  as  Tregaron 
or  the  sites  provided  by  H.R.  6638. 

There  are  equally  disturbing  reports 
that  this  Presidential  emissary,  with  the 
backing  of  his  Texas  gas  and  oil  bosses, 
has  laid  the  law  down  to  the  OAS  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  only  sites  it 
will  be  permitted  to  consider  for  the  lo- 
cation of  its  headquarters  are  the  Seal- 
test  Dairy  industrial  site  and  the  McLean 
Gardens  housing  project  site. 

The  record  revealed  to  date  under- 
scores the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  been  less  than  frank  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  real  factors  in- 
volved in  its  proposed  International  Cen- 
ter. While  we  have  been  given  lists  re- 
peatedly of  the  foreign  governments  the 
State  Department  hopes  will  either  relo- 
cate into,  or  be  forced  into,  the  proposed 
International  Center  enclave,  we  have 
not  been  given  even  a  hint  of  the  inter- 
national organizations  for  which  it  is 
seeking  sites  and  supporting  facilities,  or 
who  the  developers  and  operators  are 
who  will  build,  develop,  and  operate  the 
subsidized  hotels,  office  buildings,  restau- 
rants, shops,  and  the  international 
drinking  club.  The  administration,  in 
fact,  has  been  unusually  coy  about  this 
aspect  of  its  proposal,  and  its  failure  to 
mention  a  single  builder  or  developer 
gives  weight  to  the  views  of  those  who 
think  there  is  something  shady  and  un- 
derhanded about  the  project  which  will 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
taxpayers  who  will  be  called  upon  to  foot 
the  entire  bill. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  DRINKING  CLUB  AND  THE 
PARKING  FACILITIES  TO  BE  PROVIDED  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL    CENTER    ARE    KING-SIZED 

Upon  examination  of  the  plans  for  the 
international  drinking  club  and  the 
parking  facilities  which  will  be  provided 
by  President  Johnson's  plan  for  the  In- 
ternational Center,  which  appears  on 
page  55  of  the  $8,000,000,000  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  Nation's  Capital  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  it  becomes  clear  that  both 
are  to  be  mammoth  and  king-sized  in 
their  proportions.  The  House,  in  adopt- 
ing H.R.  6638,  took  a  dim  view  of  both. 
It  was  completely  unpersuaded  as  to  the 
need  for  such  facilities,  and  failed  to 
subsidize  them.  All  of  us  have  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  finding  public  parkins 
space  back  home  as  well  as  in  Washing- 
ton, especially  during  the  peak  hours 
when  everyone  else  is  looking  for  parking 
space  at  the  same  time.  But.  then,  of 
course,  no  reasonable  person  expects 
every  car  in  the  city  to  be  able  to  be  in 


the  same  place  at  the  same  time  either 
in  our  own  country  or  overseas. 

It  is  high  time  we  asked  ourselves 
again,  as  we  did  when  we  adopted  H.R. 
6638,  where  the  subsidies  will  stop  if  we 
are  to  subsidize  parking  garages,  and 
international  drinking  clubs,  hotels, 
office  buildings,  restaurants,  and  shops 
which  already  are  established  in  abun- 
dant supply  in  Washington  without 
benefit  of  subsidies  or  other  taxpayer 
aids. 

IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PROVIDING 
SITES  FOR  THE  OAS  AND  CHANCERY  USE  IG- 
NORED BY  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AND  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Among  the  questions  which  this  Con- 
gress should  be  asking  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House  are  why  they 
have  failed  to  act  on  these  significant 
recommendations  which  appear  on  page 
53  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  which 
would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  single 
dollar,  and  which  would  not  displace 
families,  jobs,  businesses,  or  result  in 
major  tax  losses: 

Current  regulations  governing  the  location 
Of  chanceries  should  be  reexamined  to  seek 
a  means  of  providing  a  choice  of  locations 
for  those  foreign  governments  desiring  to 
establish  new  chanceries. 

The  representational  oflBces  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, „together  with  smaller  offices  of 
internatlolial  organizations,  could  be  suitable 
occupants  of  the  large  town  houses  close  to 
the  central  employment  area  which  have  be- 
come too  expensive  for  residential  use  but 
which  should  be  preserved  to  lend  diversity 
to  the  development  character  of  the  central 
area. 

Limited  portions  of  the  area  between  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Florida  Avenues  west  of  16th 
Street  are  likely  candidates  for  such  desig- 
nation. 

These  are  precisely  the  provisions  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  6638  in  which  the  'White 
House  and  the  State  Department  are  now 
engaged  in  an  intricate  and  highly  costly 
maneuver  to  circumvent  entirely. 

GHETTO    ATMOSPHERE    OF    ENCLAVES 

The  Congress  should  also  ask  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  why 
they,  themselves,  have  refused  to  heed 
the  sound  advice  given  to  the  Congress 
by  Ambassador  Angier  Biddle  Duke  in 
August  1962,  when  he  denounced  em- 
bassy and  chancery  enclaves  for  their 
"ghetto  atmosphere."  The  Evening  Star 
of  April  13.  1967.  accurately  described, 
in  an  editorial,  the  International  Center 
sought  by  President  Johnson  as  "tightly 
controlled." 

At  hearings  in  1962  on  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  held 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Ambassador  Angier  Biddie  Duke 
condemned  all  diplomatic  enclaves  on  the 
sound  grounds  that  they  would  "lend  to 
unneces.sarily  confine  us  all  around  the 
v.orld."  He  added: 

In  the  majority  of  cases  we  are  not  so  con- 
fined in  the  enclave,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
better  for  us  to  be  out  among,  and  mix  with, 
the  people  than  to  have  a  ghetto  atmosphere 
for  American  personnel  confined  to  a  diplo- 
matic area.  That  does  not  fulfill  the  objec- 
tives of  ovir  foreign  policy,  and  I  hope  that 
we  would  not  get  into  thi.s  situation  by  en- 
forcing it  here  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  historic  practice  of  foreign  gov- 
emmenus  in   locating   their   chanceries. 
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embassies,  and  personnel  throughout  the 
Nation's  Capital  will  be  forcibly  ended  if 
the  Congress  adopus  the  'tightly  con- 
trolled" diplomatic  enclave  sought  by 
President  Johiuson 

THE    HIDDEN    COSTS   IN    THE    PROPOSED   INTERNA- 
TIONAL   CENTER 

The  visual  details  of  the  proposed  In- 
ternational Center  sought  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  resplendent  Indeed,  and  are 
set  forth  on  page  52  of  the  $8  billion 
comprehensive  plan  where  we  find  this 
priceless  nugget  of  information: 

The  bloclcs  between  M  and  N  Streets  frDm 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  to  Rock  Creek  Park 
would  farm  the  heart  of  the  center  Here 
there  would  be  a  central  core  of  development 
on  a  raised  plaza  As  the  fiscus  of  the  cere, 
several  office  buildings  would  house  special 
missions  and  international  organizations  and 
could  serve  for  Interim  chancery  use  In  ad- 
dition, an  international  club  might  be  estab- 
lished as  A  center  for  diplomatic  function.?, 
with  meeting  and  reception  facilities  Be- 
neath the  central  pU^a  underground  garages 
would  furnish  ample  parking  for  personnel 
employed  in  the  center  and  for  visitors. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  even  if  the 
central  core  of  development  were  to  be 
placed  on  a  raised  plaza  50  feet  high  it 
could  not  lift  thi.s  get-rich-qiuck  land  de- 
velopment >cheme  above  the  morass  of 
financial  intrigue  which  is  its  major  rea- 
son for  being.  The  commercial  parldng 
to  be  provided  more  than  equals  the 
amount  of  chancei-y  parking  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  ir  is  r.-adiiy  apparent  from 
this,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  plan 
wh'ch  are  now  becoming  known,  that  It 
is  primarily  commercial  in  nature,  and 
that  the  chanceries  are  included  in  the 
main  to  provide  the  sweetener  and  the 
come-on  needed  to  try  and  per.suade  the 
Congress  to  adopt  and  fund  this  boon- 
doggle 

The  administration  plainly  Is  not  seek- 
ing a  consensus  among  the  American 
voters  and  taxpayers  regarding  this  In- 
ternational Center  proposal,  or  levelling 
with  them  a^;  to  its  costs,  its  deficiencies, 
or  the  merits,  or  lack  of  such,  of  the  pro- 
moters and  developers  who  will  benefit 
from  it  Immediately,  the  operators  who 
are  already  lined  up  to  manage  it.  or  the 
political  party  who.se  coffers  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  from  it  if  the  Congress 
enacts  It  Into  law 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  get  definitive 
answers  about  who  the  shadowy  char- 
acters are  in  the  background  with  their 
fingers  in  this  pie.  and  who  the  fast- 
buck  boys  are  who  are  promoting  this 
plan  and  stand  to  be  enriched  by  It  The 
Congress  should  demand  answers,  and 
make  it  perfectly  plain  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  It  does  not  intend  to  be 
brushed  off.  put  off.  denied  answers,  or 
to  buy  this  gold  brick 

It  is  clear,  in  any  event,  that  the  trum- 
peted needs  of  the  OAS  are  the  key  to  this 
project,  and  that  there  is  an  underhanded 
and  unworthy  effort  underu-ay  to  deny 
the  OAS  any  opportunity  to  locate  where 
It  would  go  if  given  a  free  choice  of  sites. 
The  admmi.stration  Is  exerting  pressure, 
with  the  export  aid  of  the  Texas  oil  lobby, 
both  overtly  and  covertly,  to  keep  the 
OAS  in  line  and  to  force  It  to  accept 
either  the  Industrial  Sealtest  Dalr\-  site  or 
the   somewhat    les-s    expensive    McLean 


Gardens  site  for  its  headquarters 
building 

The  Congress  should  Insist  on  knowing 
all  there  is  to  know  about  this  project 
Immediately  If  we  are  provided  all  of  the 
information,  instead  of  jixst  that  part  of 
the  Information  which  supports  the  ad- 
ministration view,  we  will  find  that  there 
is  no  justification  at  all  for  further  hear- 
ings, or  further  action  by  the  House  on 
behalf  of  this  high  handed,  enormously 
expensive,  and  unprincipled  plan  which 
seeks  to  impose  on  foreign  ijovernments 
the  ghetto  atmosphere  of  a  diplomatic 
enclave  here  which  they  have  never  im- 
posed on  us  In  their  countries  A  District 
of  Columbia  citizen-leader  has  suggested 
that  the  principal  motive,  or  one  of  the 
principal  motives,  of  the  plan's  propon- 
ents may  be  to  obtain  campaign  funds. 
In  view  of  the  several  weeks'  efforts  in 
the  Senate  to  provide  funds  tor  partisan 
political  purposes  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers  there  would  seem  to 
be  valid  grounds  for  this  point  of  view. 
This  citizen-leader  writes: 

We  have  heard  about  pay-offs  and  hidden 
funds  for  the  political  party  in  pi>wer  in  the 
D,  C  Stadium,  the  Bayburn  House  OtBce 
Building  and  the  other  structures  which  have 
been  bulit  in  recent  years  .ind  we  under- 
stand these  hidden  funds  are  enormous  The 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building  was  originally 
estimated  at  «60.000.000  and  has  actually  cost 
so  far  over  »125.0O0.00O  It  Isn't  completed 
yet 

The  International  Center  was  originally 
estimated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  cost 
850.000.000  for  land  alone,  but  Is  sure  to  end 
up  costing  the  American  taxpayers  $170,000.- 
000  for  land  alone,  and  as  much  as  $500,000- 
000  to  complete  For  instance,  the  plan  calls 
for  10-acres  of  underground  parking  The 
Washington  Circle  site  is  located  on  a  solid 
rock  base.  It  cost  in  excess  of  $+0  a  cubic  yard 
to  blast  and  remove  the  rock  for  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel  site  a  few  years  ago.  and 
the  coets  have  risen  sharply  since  then  along 
with  all  other  construction  costs  The  com- 
pleted cost  of  the  underground  parking  and 
the  substructure  will  be  In  the  range  of  $200 
to  $300  a  square  foot,  according  to  knowledge- 
able leaders  In  the  construction  Industry  who 
are  experts  In  these  aspects  of  construction. 

We  ask  your  help  In  our  flght  to  save  homes 
and  Jobs  and  small  businesses  of  citizens 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  to  save  the 
American  taxpayers  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  which  are  Involved  in  this  Admin- 
istration boondoggle 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission is  required  to  present  its  com- 
prehensive plan  to  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  but  it  has  signally  failed 
to  present  the  plan  for  the  International 
Center  to  the  40  employers  and  the  5.000 
employees  in  the  Washington  Circle  area 
It  would  displace,  or  even  notify  them  of 
the  pre.sentations  it  has  made,  and  has 
significantly  held  some  of  its  presenta- 
tions at  out-of-the-way  places  far  re- 
moved from  the  Washington  Circle  area 
most  affected  by  the  International  Center 
plan.  Could  It  be  because  some  of  the 
facts  about  this  bizarre  matter  are  now- 
coming  to  light? 

I  include  the  following  letters  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

The  WHnx  House. 
Wa'<hington.  May  17,  1967 . 
Mr   J«iHN  R    iMMn, 
Waihington     D  C 

Df.ar  Mr  Immer  President  Johnson  luked 
me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  13. 


1967  with  reepect  to  various  locatloivs  for  the 
proposed  center  for  location  of  foreign  chan- 
ceries and  the  offices  of  international  orga- 
nizations. 

Your  letter  reaffirms  the  position  of  the 
Federation  in  opF>06itlon  to  the  proposed  lo- 
cation north  of  Washington  Circle  and  In 
addition  expresses  concern  over  a  proposal 
tiiat  the  location  of  the  present  McLean 
Gardens  Housing  project  be  considered  as  a 
p<:>ss:ble  site 

So  far  as  the  site  of  McLean  Gardens  Is 
concerned.  I  know  of  no  consideration  of 
that  site  by  the  White  House  The  President 
In  his  message  on  the  Nation's  Capital  recom- 
mended legislation  which  would  specify  an 
area  north  of  Washington  Circle  to  be  avail- 
able for  chiincerles  and  the  offices  of  Interna- 
tional organizations.  Pursuant  to  this  rec- 
ommendation, the  Department  of  State 
tr.insmltted  Implementing  legislation  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  The  proposed  legislation  has  been 
lntr(xluc-ed  by  Senator  F\i;brlght  iS,  1301) 
and  C-ongressman  Kenneth  Gray  (H  R.  7415) 
It  IS  my  understanding  that  hearings  In  the 
House  will  sUirt  In  the  near  future  The  posi- 
tion of  the  White  House  continues  to  be  that 
stated  by  the  President  In  his  message. 

I  am  transmitting  your  letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  for  their  consideration 
since  you  present  views  conc«rnlng  the  In- 
ternational Center  legislation  which  Is  a  di- 
rect concern  to  those  agencies. 

Thank  you  for  expressing   your  views  on 
this  lmp»ortant  matter 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  J.  Pollak. 
Advisor  for  SatUynal  Capital  Affairs 

Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
tions or  THE  District  of 
Columbia. 

May  18.  1967. 
Hon.  K  R   Gross. 
House  of  Repre.^entatives. 
Waslitngton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Gross  We  are  writing 
to  you  because  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  because  you  have 
spoken  several  times  on  the  subject  of  sites 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  for  chanceries  of  For- 
eign Governments,  and  a  headquarters  build- 
ing for  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS) 

Our  Federation  has  long  been  Interested 
In  a  Just,  sound,  and  rensonable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  providing  such  sites  In  our 
crowded  city  with  Its  verv  hl^h  land  costs 
at  a  time  when  we  are  taced  wTth  a  housing 
crisis  long  recognized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  President  John.son  We  have  sup- 
ported HR.  6638  which  passed  the  Hou.-^e 
of  Representatives  April  10  without  a  single 
opposition  vote  We  also  .support  the  com- 
panion bills  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Peter  H  Domlnlck  (R-Colo  I  and 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S  Car)  We 
oppose  the  Administration  Plan  .set  out  In 
S  1301  by  Senator  J  W  F^ilhrlght,  Rnd  HR 
7415  by  Representative  Kenneth  J  Gray, 
which  would  provide  sites  near  Washington 
Circle  and  north  of  Pe.nnsylvanla  Avenue 
for  OAS  and  chancery  use  This  Administra- 
tion Proposal  which  President  Johnson  sent 
to  the  Congress  recently,  would  displace  300 
low-  and  moderate-Income  Negro  and  white 
families,  cause  the  loss  of  5,000  wel'-pald 
Jobs,  cause  the  dlsplHcement  and  ruination 
of  forty  small  and  medium-sized  businesses 
and  cause  the  loss  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  taxes  to  the  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  Governments — at  the  very  time 
President  Johnson  has  called  for  (al  20.000 
Jobs  In  private  emplojrment  to  head  off  vio- 
lence and  prevent  crime,  and  (b)  an  Increase 
from  $40  million  to  $60  million  In  the  Fed- 
eral   payment    to    the   District    of   Columbia. 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  ol  a  let- 
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ter  we  wrote  President  Johnson  on  May  13 
expressing  our  opposition  to  the  Administra- 
tion Plans  for  an  International  Center  at 
Washington  Circle  to  provide  sites  for  the 
OAS  and  chanceries,  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
a  letter  we  WTOte  the  Evening  Star.  We  also 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  Whit*  House  reply,  and 
we  call  your  attention  in  particular  to  the 
third  paragraph  which  begins  with  this  sen- 
tence "So  far  as  the  site  of  McLean  Gardens 
is  concerned.  I  know  of  no  consideration  of 
that  site  by  the  White  House."  The  McLean 
Gardens  Is  a  second  site  being  studied  by, 
and  promoted  by  the  Administration  but  for 
which  no  legislation  has  as  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  We  have  learned,  to 
our  amazement,  that  the  McLean  Gardens 
site  was  proposed  to  the  White  House  and 
the  OAS  by  a  well-known  Washington  lobby- 
ist with  long-standing  White  House  and 
Texas  oil  connections  within  the  past  week 
and  that  President  Johnson  personally  gave 
It  his  blessing. 

Frankly,  we  are  disturbed  that  the  White 
House,  and  the  State  Department,  have  ap- 
parently decided  to  ignore  the  Congress  com- 
pleteiv  and  are  acting  as  though  the  House 
did  not  pass  H  R  6638  overwhelmingly  on 
April  10,  We  are  astounded  that,  despite  this 
House  action,  the  Administration  Is  now 
pushing  for  hearings  In  the  House  and.  as 
po.nted  out  In  the  White  House  letter,  a  copy 
of  which  we  attach,  "that  hearings  In  the 
House  Will  start  In  the  near  future."  Doesn't 
this  set  a  precedent  and  a  most  unfortunate 
one.  so  that  at  any  time  In  the  future  that 
President  Johnson  or  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship In  the  Congress  are  dissatisfied  for  any 
reaaon  with  the  action  i-f  the  House  on  spe- 
cihc  legislation  they  can  simply  send  up  a 
slightly  revised  measure  and  have  It  referred 
to  a  friendly  or  controlled  committee  where 
the  results  they  want  can  be  obtained? 

Recentlv.  the  20  U -acre  Tregaron  Estate 
entered  the  picture  when  Its  owner  offered  It 
to  the  OAS,  We  have  learned  that  an  all-out 
etfort  within  the  Administration  Is  being 
made  t-o  prevent  the  OAS  from  locating  on 
the  Tregaron  Estate  This  all-out  blocking 
action  is  spearheaded  by  the  Texas  Oil  lob- 
byist who  presented  the  McLean  Gardens  pro- 
posal to  President  Johnson,  who  has  teamed 
up  with  the  State  Department  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  President,  The  American  taxpayers 
will  lose  if  this  blocking  effort  succeeds.  OAS 
use  of  Tregaron  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  chancery  enclave  at  Washington  Circle,  as 
would  the  use  of  the  sites  provided  In  H.R, 
6638  The  Trngaron  Estate  could  be  acquired 
for  *3  500,000.  while  the  acreage  sought  by 
President  Johnson  at  Washington  Circle 
would  cost  about  $4,000,000  an  acre.  In  other 
words,  the  land  sought  by  the  Administration 
at  Washington  Circle  would  cost  20  times  as 
much  per  acre  as  Tregaron  or  the  sites  pro- 
vided by  HR  6638 

As  a  leading  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  you  are  morally  bound  to 
defend  the  American  people  from  this 
astounding  raid  on  the  public  purse.  We  re- 
quest you  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  bring 
before  the  Congress,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
the  full  details  of  this  amazing  and  unprin- 
cipled $500,000,000  boondoggle.  The  43-acres 
of  the  Washington  Circle  site,  costing  $4.- 
000  000  an  acre,  will  cost  a  total  of  (approxi- 
mately) $172,000,000  for  land  alone.  When 
you  add  to  this  the  cost  of  the  present  im- 
provements, the  relocation  costs  to  move  the 
40  plus  small  businesses,  and  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  the  proposed  International  hotels. 
office  buildings,  shops,  restaurants,  and  the 
International  drinking  club — all  described  In 
detail  by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission In  Its  new  $8-bllllon  dollar  Compre- 
hensive Plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
one  can  see  that  there  are  enough  hidden 
funds  involved  in  this  project  to  finance  and 
keep  the  Democratic  Party  In  power  for  the 
next  twenty  years. 

Whether  the  final  choice  is  the  Washing- 
ton Circle  site,  or  the  McLean  Gardens  site, 


the  developers  and  the  Texas  oil  lobby  will 
benefit  enormovisly,  but  the  cost  In  taxes 
and  In  human  terms  will  be  enormous  and 
prohibitively  expensive.  H.R.  6638  would  pro- 
vide vacant,  undeveloped  land  at  $5  to  $7  a 
square  foot  for  embassy  and  chancery  pur- 
poses on  the  prime  Henderson  Castle  and 
Shapiro  tracts;  the  Tregaron  acreage  would 
cost  about  $4  a  square  foot.  The  Adminis- 
tration's lack  of  Interest  In  these  tracts  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  provide  the  kind  of  funds  for  partisan 
political  purposes  which  are  concealed  within 
the  Administration-favored  plans  for  Wash- 
ington Circle  and  McLean  Gardens  sites. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Depjartment  have  been  less 
than  frank  with  the  American  people,  and 
that  this  land-grab  and  get-rich-quick  de- 
velopment scheme  is  one  thing  on  which 
President  Johnson  is  not  seeking  a  consensus. 
The  State  Department  has  told  us  which  na- 
tions are  expected  to  locate  in  the  chancery 
enclave  at  Washington  Circle,  although  there 
is  a  very  real  reason  for  doubting  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  lists.  For  one  thing,  the  lists 
are  obviously  designed  to  support  the  State 
Department  sought  enclave  at  Washington 
Circle,  and  newspaper  reports  have  given 
proof  that  many  nations  are  actually  In- 
terested In  locating  elsewhere  than  in  the 
enclave. 

We  are  sending  you  herewith  a  number  of 
these  newspaper  articles  for  your  informa- 
tion and  use. 

It  Is  also  known  that  the  OAS  is  not  In- 
terested In  locating  in  the  enclave.  What 
the  State  Department  and  President  Johnson 
have  not  been  frank  with  us  about,  or  with 
the  Congress,  is  who  the  developers  of  choice 
are  who  will  build  and  operate  the  Interna- 
tional hotels,  office  buildings,  restaurants, 
shops,  and  the  International  drinking  club 
if  the  Administration  Plan  Is  adopted.  Will 
It  be  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McShaln.  the  Rock- 
efellers, or  some  other  builder,  perhaps  some- 
one with  a  Texas  background? 

We  have  heard  about  pay-offs  and  hidden 
funds  for  the  political  party  in  power  in  the 
D.C.  Stadium,  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building  and  the  other  structures  which  have 
been  built  in  recent  years  and  we  understand 
these  hidden  funds  are  enormous.  The  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building  was  originally 
estimated  at  $60,000,000  and  has  actually  cost 
so  far  over  $125,000,000.  It  Isn't  completed  yet. 
The  Kennedy  Center  was  originally  estimated 
to  cost  $50,000,000,  but  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  release  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress,  have  already  approved  con- 
tracts for  $7,200,000  for  steel  alone,  a  figure 
which  indicates  a  minimum  construction  cost 
of  $70,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  and  they 
haven't  even  started  construction  of  this  fa- 
cility which  was  origlnall:-  conceived  by  the 
Congress  in  1958  as  not  costing  the  tax- 
payers a  dime. 

The  International  Center  was  originally 
estimated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  cost 
$50,000,000  for  land  alone,  but  is  sure  to  end 
up  costing  the  American  taxpayers  $170,000.- 
000  for  land  alone,  and  as  much  as  $500,000.- 
000  to  complete.  For  Instance,  the  plan  calls 
for  lO-acres  of  undeground  parking.  The 
Washington  Circle  site  is  locatsd  on  a  solid 
rock  base.  It  cost  in  excess  of  $40  a  cubic  yard 
to  blast  and  remove  the  rock  for  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel  site  a  few  years  ago.  and 
the  costs  have  risen  sharply  since  then  along 
with  all  other  construction  costs.  The  com- 
pleted cost  of  the  underground  parking  and 
the  substructure  will  be  In  the  range  of  $200 
to  $300  a  square  foot,  according  to  knowl- 
edgeable leaders  In  the  construction  Industry 
who  are  experts  in  these  aspects  of  construc- 
tion. 

We  ask  your  help  in  our  flght  to  save  homes 
and  Jobs  and  small  businesses  of  citizens  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  to  save  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 


dollars  which  are  involved  in  this  Adminis- 
tration boondoogle. 

Respectfully  yotirs. 

John  R.  Immeb, 

P.es-iAent. 


FEDERATION  OF  CTITZENS  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF  THE  District  or  Co- 
lumbia, 

May  13, 1967. 
In   Re   International   Center. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Our  Federation,  and 
Its  member  citizens  association,  has  taken  a 
constructive  interest  In  providing  suitable 
space  for  the  OAS  and  chancery  purposee. 
However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed 
location  north  of  Washington  Circle  is  con- 
sistent with  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  be- 
cause this  location  is  (1)  a  commercial  and 
industrial  site;  (2)  is  terribly  expensive,  and 
unnecessarily  so;  (3)  would  displace  300  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families,  40  btisinesses, 
3.000-plus  Jobs;  and  (4)  further  restrict  the 
tax  base  at  the  very  time  you  have  asked  for 
a  larger  Federal  contribution,  and  the  House 
District  Committee  Is  holding  hearings  on 
legislation  to  provide  an  enlarged  Federal 
contribution. 

Now.  we  learn  with  dismay,  that  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  have  been 
seriously  considering  a  plan,  prepared  by 
Chloeth'lel  Woodard  Smith  &  Associates,  to 
utilize  the  McL«an  Gardens  Housing  Project 
site  for  the  International  Center.  There  are 
a  number  of  things  wrong  with  such  use, 
they  are;  (1)  It  would  displace  720  families 
in  McLean  Garden  Apartment  units  and  the 
occupants  of  1.200  rooms.  In  the  face  of  a 
housing  crisis  of  long  duration  and  major 
proportions  widely  recognized  by  the  Federal 
and  District  Governments;  (2i  it  is  need- 
lessly expensive;  and  (3)  it  Ignores  the  large 
tracts  of  undeveloped,  under-utilized  land  In 
the  District,  such  as  Tregaron's  20 'i -acres, 
the  Wolman  Tract,  the  Henderson  Castle  and 
Shapiro  Tracts  provided  by  the  House-passed 
HJR.  6638  plus  25-acres  of  undeveloped  land 
north  of  the  Shapiro  Tract  suitable  for  OAS 
and  chancery  use.  Again,  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  seem  determined 
to  flght  the  House-passed  HJi.  6638.  and  the 
Senate  companion  measures  sponsored  by 
Senators  Domlnlck  and  Thurmond,  and  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  District's  citizens. 

It  Is  well-known  that  the  OAS  and  a  num- 
ber of  South  American  nations  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  Tregaron  Tract,  and  the 
Henderson  Castle  and  Shapiro  tracts,  yet 
they  are  being  denied  their  use,  while  the 
Sealtest  and  McLean  Garden  sites  are  being 
actively  promoted  by  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department.  At  the  same  time,  be- 
cause of  Federal  and  District  Government 
public  projects,  such  as  highways,  urban  re- 
newal, schools,  etc.,  there  is  less  housing  and 
less  people  In  the  District  today  than  when 
the  Democrats  took  over  the  'White  House 
from  President  Elsenhower  in  1961.  Both  the 
Washington  Circle  and  McLean  Garden  sites 
are  further  proof  of  the  utter  disregard  of 
the  needs  of  our  citizens  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department. 
Respectfully, 

John  R.  Iijiweb, 

President. 

Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
tions OF  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

May  15. 1967. 
Re  International  Center. 
The  President. 
The   White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  sending  you 
photo-copies  of  articles  which  appeared  In 
the  Sunday  Star  and  Sunday  Post  on  May  14. 
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The  Washington  Post  allele  repcwts:  "A  pro- 
poaal  to  use  the  McLean  Gaxdena  tract  In 
northwest  Washington  for  the  controver- 
sial proposed  Chancery  enclave  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Department,  a  Depart- 
ment sp<jlce.sman  said  yesterday  " 

The  Sunday  Star  reported  that:  "An  of- 
ficial of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mlsalon  said  the  agency  also  could  be  ex- 
pected to  oppose  location  of  the  center  on  the 
apartment  tract  on  the  basis  that  such  use 
would  result  In.  among  other  things,  the  un- 
warranted displacement  of  2,000  or  more 
persons  and  demolition  of  much-needed  mid- 
dle-Income housing  " 

We  wrote  you  May  13  protesting  the  use  of 
McLean  Gardens  for  OAS  and  chancery  In- 
t«rnatlon.il  organization  purp<5ses  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would:  il)  displace  720 
families  and  the  occupants  of  1200  rooms, 
many  of  whom  are  students  at  our  uni- 
versities, in  the  face  of  a  housing  crisis  of 
long  duration  and  major  proportions  widely 
recognized  by  the  Federal  and  District  gov- 
ernments: (2)  it  Is  needlessly  expensive:  and 
(3 1  It  Ignores  the  large  tracts  of  undeveloped. 
under-uuUzed  land  In  such  tracts  as  Tre- 
garon. Wolman.  Glover,  the  Henderson  Cas- 
tle, and  Shapiro  plus  some  25-acre8  adjacent 
to  the  Shapiro  acreage. 

It  Is  well-ltnown  that  the  OAS  and  a  num- 
ber of  South  American  nations  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  Tregaron  tract,  and  the 
Henderson  Castle,  and  the  expanded  Shapiro 
site  of  s<'me  30-acres  which  Is  Just  across  the 
ravine  from  the  Shoreham  and  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotels,  the  excellent  restaurants  on 
Connecticut  .Avenue,  and  the  town  houses 
and  apartment  houses  adjacent  thereto 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  reports 
th.it  a  well-known  Washington  lobbyist  with 
White  House  :ind  Texas  connections  has  suc- 
ceeded In  presenting  the  plan  to  use  the  Mc- 
Lean Gardens  proposal  to  the  State  Dep,xrt- 
ment  the  White  House,  the  OAS.  and  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  would 
It  be  asking  tcxs  much  to  have  you  point  out 
that  the  displacement  of  the  families  and 
simple  occupants  at  McLean  Gardens  Is  not 
consistent  with  your  February  27  Message  to 
Congress  on  the  International  Center? 
Respectfully, 

John  R.  Immes, 

President. 

Peder.ation    or    Citizens  Associa- 

TIKNS     OF     THE     DISTRICT    OF     Co- 
LVMBI.*, 

May  iS.  1967. 
Mr  Newbou)  Notes. 
Editor, 

Scar  Letters  Column. 
W'lihtngton   D  C 

Sir  I  would  appreciate  the  Sfar  giving 
me  space  to  correct  the  Impression  left  by 
th^  editorial.  Why  Not  Tregaron"  (May  6) 
which  said  "John  R  Immer.  president  of 
the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations,  says 
he  has  polled  citizen  groups  that  would  be 
affected  and  has  encountered  no  objection" 
to  the  use  of  Tregaron  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for  embjssy-chancery  purposes  The  point 
I  wish  to  emphasize  Is  that  my  statement 
was  taken  out  of  context,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eration will  probably  oppose  Russian  use  of 
Tregaron  on  the  basis  (Ii  that  20'i -acres  In 
land-short  Washington  is  too  much  acreage 
•o  devote  to  :i  single  government,  and  (2)  the 
intensive  use  of  Tregaron  by  the  USSR  for 
embissy-rhjncery  purposes  would  destroy 
the  park-like  qualities  of  the  site. 

The  edlt«.rlal  had  the  effect  of  advancing 
•l.e  purp'>ses  of  the  State  Department  to  (ai 
keep  the  0.\S  out  of  Tregaron,  ibl  confine 
OAS  to  the  definitely  Inferior  Industrial 
"Sealtest  Dairy"  site  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
p.-oposed  by  Senator  Fulbrlght, 

The  Star  wis  accurate  when  It  reported 
1  April  17 1  me  as  snylng  the  move  "to  use 
large  areas  as  chanceries  appears  to  be  the 
only  way  these  sites  will  retain  their  park- 


like quality,"  The  alternatives  are  high-rise 
apartments,  or  public  housing  The  Star  was 
accurate,  too,  when  It  reported  i  May  14 1 
that  I  had  protested  to  President  Johnson 
the  plan  to  use  McLean  Gardens  which 
would  displace  720  families  and  the  occu- 
pants of  1200  single  rooms.  The  Star  wus  not 
accurate  when  it  claimed  in  its  editorial, 
"Poor  Substitute"  (April  13 »  that  the  Hen- 
derson Castle  site  "requires  no  federal  leg- 
islation to  authorize  a  chancery  use  under 
existing  zoning"  when  the  fact  is  that,  as 
the  NCPC  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the 
House  District  Committee,  the  tract  Is  zoned 
R-5-B  along  much  of  Florida  Avenue 

Our  Federation  supported  H  R  6638 
adopted  overwhelmingly,  and  without  a 
single  opposing  vote,  April  10.  We  would  wel- 
come the  addition  of  the  Tregaron  site  to  this 
BUI  In  the  Senate,  and  the  addition  of  the 
25-plus  acres  of  undeveloped  land  adjacent 
to  the  Shapiro  Tract — which  would  provide 
a  site  to  balance  the  sites  occupied  by  the 
Shoreham  and  Sheraton-Park  Hotels,  fine 
restaurants,  shops,  apartments  and  town 
houses  a  block  to  the  West 

We  oppose  the  legislation  to  Icxsate  the 
chancery  enclave  and  the  OAS  at  Washing- 
ton Circle,  because  it  will  displace  people. 
Jobs  (some  5,000).  small  businesses,  many 
of  which  will  fall,  and  drastically  reduce  the 
tax  base  when  the  President  and  the  House 
District  Committee  are  working  for  a  larger 
Federal  contribution  to  the  District.  We 
agree  with  .Ambassador  Angler  Blddle  Duke 
In  opposing  enclaves  here  and  abroad  because 
of  their  "ghetto  atmosphere". 
Sincerely. 

John  R  Immer. 

Preitdent. 

Federation   of   Citizens   Associa- 

TIONS        or        THE        DISTRICT        OF 
COLUMDIA 

May  18.  1967. 
Mr    Charles  H    Conrad. 
Esecutive  Director. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Waihington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Conrad:  We  are  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  presentation  of  the  International 
Center  plan  to  a  handful  of  people  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  on  May  15.  and  the 
obvious  failure  to  notify  the  businessmen 
and  the  employees  of  the  affected  area  This 
failure  is  totally  unjuslfled  In  a  matter  of 
such  vital  significance  to  thousands  of 
District  citizens  m  the  affected  area 

We  request  that  you  make  arrangements 
Immediately  to  present  this  plan  in  the  detail 
you  gave  it  at  the  National  Gallery,  and  that 
you  do  so  at  the  Francis  Junior  High  School 
In  the  affected  area  This  would  be  a  very 
Important  place  to  present  It.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Francis  Junior  High  School  is 
one  of  the  buildings  which  will  be  razed  If 
the  plan  Is  adopted. 

We  think  there  has  been  a  conscious  effort 
by  the  NCPC  not  to  present  the  International 
Center  plan  to  the  total  community,  and  that 
the  presentation  at  the  National  Gallery  was 
deliberately  made  in  order  not  to  present  it 
to  the  businessmen  and  employees  of  the  area 
north  of  Washington  Circle  who  would  be 
displaced  If  Uie  plan  is  adopted. 

Since  the  NCPC  h.is  presented  the  plan  to 
the  Lincoln  Civic  Association,  and  some  of 
the  other  citizen  groups  In  the  area,  we  think 
It  Is  high  time  that  It  presented  the  plan  to 
the  businessmen  and  employees  of  the  area 
at  a  time  they  can  attend.  We  think  this 
would  best  be  done  during  an  afternoon,  from 
1  to  5  PM.  and  we  request  tliat  the  NCPC 
make  such  a  presentation,  and  that  maxi- 
mum notice  be  given  to  all  of  the  employers, 
businessmen,  property  owners,  and  employees 
In  the  .Tffected  area  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  but,  in  any  event,  within  two  weeks 
f,-om  today,  and  the  plan  presented  to  them 
before  the  end  of  May 


We  fully  support  the  attached  request  from 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Citizen  Associations. 
Businessmen,  and  Property  Owners  for  the 
Best  Location  of  the  International  Center,  for 
a  full  presentation 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  R    Immer, 

Presid<;nt. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION— COMMEMO- 
R.'\TIVE  MEDALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.s  I  Mr.  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATNAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  high  honor  and  privilege  of  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversar>'  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  world's  largest 
veterans  organization  with  over  2,5  mil- 
lion members  in  over  16,500  posts  in  the 
United  States  and  some  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  we  will  ob.serve 
Memorial  Day  in  appropriate  ceremonies 
throughout  the  Nation  in  memory  of 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
that  we  might  forever  have  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  Fifty  years  have 
gone  by  since  the  American  Doughboy 
first  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  war- 
torn  France,  and  23  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  largest  and  most  powerful  in- 
vasion force  ever  assembled  was  lequired 
to  return  once  again  on  D-day,  June 
6.  1944,  to  combat  the  most  ruthless 
aggressor  the  world  had  known  until 
that  time.  Too  soon  thereafter,  Fascism 
was  replaced  by  the  Communist  enemy 
which  led  to  fighting  in  Korea  and  now 
the  present  conflict  in  Vietnam.  American 
youth  fighting  in  Vietnam  today  are  the 
grandsons  of  men  who  knew  Chateau 
Thierry,  and  the  sons  of  men  who  fouyht 
the  forces  of  evil  in  virtually  every  corner 
of  the  world  during  World  War  II 

We  can  all  be  grateful  that  there  were 
men  who,  in  March  1919,  had  the  fore- 
sight and  strength  to  establish  and 
build  a  strong  American  Legion  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God  and  country  The 
American  Legion  continues  to  serve  our 
country  today,  as  it  has  during  its  en- 
tire 50  year  history,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
The  American  Legion  is  a  frankly  pa- 
triotic organization.  It  is  also  the  con- 
science of  America  marking  the  path 
from  our  great  historic  beginning 
through  periods  of  conflict  and  danger, 
always  looking  toward  the  goal  of  a 
strong  and  free  America  The  Legion  cer- 
tainly de.serves  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  in  authorizing  the  Issuance  of 
commemorative  medals. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  American  Legion  is  as  follows: 
Preamble   to    the    Constitution 

For  God  and  Country,  we  associate  our- 
selves together   for   the   following  purposes: 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America; 

To  maintain  law  and  order; 

To  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred 
Ijercent  Americanism: 

To  preserve  the  memories  p.nd  Incidents  of 
our  associations  In  the  great  wars: 

To  Inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obiig.i- 
tlon  to  the  community,  state  and  nation: 
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To  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
classe.';  and  the  masses; 

To  make  right  tlie  master  of  might; 

To  promote  peace  and  good-will  on  earth; 

To  safegu.ird  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  democracy; 

To  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comrade- 
siiip  tiy  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  introduced  today  is 
as  follows: 
.K  bill  to  provide  f'lr  the  striking  of  medals 

i!i    cominenioration    of    the    fiftieth    annl- 

versiiry  of  the  founding  of  the  American 

Legion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  a.s.vpnib/ed.  That  in 
commemoration  of  tlie  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  In  1919  of  the  American 
Legion  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish 
to  the  American  Legion  not  more  than  one 
million  medals  with  suitable  emblems,  de- 
vices, and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  American  Legion  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  The  medals 
shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such  times 
as  may  be  required  by  the  American  Legion 
in  quantities  of  not  less  than  two  thousand, 
but  no  medals  shall  be  made  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  Tlie  medals  shall  be  considered 
to  be  national  medals  within  the  meaning 
o:  section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
i.T;Use  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nislied  at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses: and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  In- 
demnify the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  consultation  with  the  American 
Legion. 


WE  SHOULD  STATE  PRECISELY  OUR 
NATIONS  CONTINUED  SUPPORT 
OF  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Bell]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  BELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  U  Thant 
leaves  t-onight  for  Caiixi;  our  prayers  for 
.success  go  with  him,  and  I  wish  to  say 
nothing  today  that  would  make  his  mis- 
sion more  difficult. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  American 
political  leaders  should  reaffirm  in  most 
precise  language  our  Nation's  continued 
.support  of  Israel  and  our  absolute  deter- 
mination that  she  will  prevail  as  a  nation. 

Prime  Minister  Eshkol  has  suggested 
the  mutual  act  of  reducing  troop  con- 
centrations at  the  Gaza  Strip  by  both 
Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 

This  would  seem  prudent. 

No  human  being  is  wise  enough  today 
accurately  to  appraise  all  of  the  factors 
which  brought  us  to  our  present  position 
111  South  Vietnam. 

But  It  might  be  fair  to  assert  that  a 
factor  in  the  current  problem  was  our 
own  failure  to  make  clear  at  an  early 
time  our  sense  of  emotional  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam's  territorial  In- 
tegrity. 

I  would  not  like  this  error  to  be  re- 
peated. 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  not  be. 


But  I  feel  that  I  do  not  wish  again 
to  bear  the  burden  of  silence  when  mo- 
mentous decisions  are  being  made  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy. 


for  her  role  in  the  development  of  na- 
tions. Her  contribution  to  our  people  and 
society  has  been  great  indeed. 


NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  was  the  153d  anniversary  of 
Norwegian  Independence  Day,  May  17, 
1814.  On  that  eventful  day  a  constituent 
assembly — composed  of  112  delegates 
representing  the  Government,  farmers, 
and  businessmen — convened  and  wrote 
the  Norwegian  Constitution.  The  meet- 
ing was  at  Eidsvoll,  some  35  miles  from 
the  present  capital  of  Oslo. 

On  that  day  the  Norwegians  declared 
their  independence  from  Sweden.  They 
served  notice  that  Norway  would  estab- 
lish its  own  Government — its  own  democ- 
racy, constituted  in  the  shadow  of  Amer- 
ican independence.  In  drafting  the  Nor- 
wegian Fundamental  Law,  delegates  to 
the  assembly  were  influenced  by  British 
political  traditions,  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution,  principles  of  the  U.S.  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  other  European  constitutions. 

This  Constitution  has  served  and 
guided  the  people  of  Norway  through 
decades  of  free,  responsible  government. 
It  has  inspired  decades  of  progress  and 
growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Norway 
have  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  human  understanding,  the  freedom 
of  all  peoples,  individual  dignity,  and 
international  peace. 

Indeed,  these  characteristics  of  the 
Norwegian  people  have  had  considerable 
influence  on  this  Nation,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  upper  midwest  States  of 
Minnesota,  Montana,  and  the  Dakotas. 
Thousands  of  the  sturdy,  determined, 
and  courageous  Immigrants  who  came  to 
this  Nation  over  the  past  century  helped 
to  carve  out  our  own  Sixth  Congressional 
District. 

These  men  and  women  broke  through 
the  American  frontier  to  build  settle- 
ments, pushing  west  the  borders  of  the 
American  Nation.  In  Minnesota  they 
found  a  land  very  much  like  their  home- 
land: tail  pines,  rugged  terrain,  spar- 
kling lakes  and  rivers,  and  a  temperate 
climate. 

The  lands  that  these  people  helped  to 
tame  are  now  feeding  half  the  world, 
and  producing  vital  iron,  nickel,  coal, 
and  timber  resources. 

Norway  has  also  been  a  leader  among 
nations  in  seeking  world  peace  by  work- 
ing through  the  United  Nations.  Trygve 
Lie,  former  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  worked  tirelessly  to 
make  the  U.N.  an  effective  force  for  in- 
ternational peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Norway  has  good  reason 
to  look  back  upon  her  153  years  of  inde- 
pendence  with   pride    and   satisfaction 


WALTER  REUTHER  ON  THE  HUMAN 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Relord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  1967  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  which  were  held  last 
February,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuther,  presi- 
dent. International  Union,  UAW,  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  my  question  asking  for  his 
opinion  of  the  Human  Investment  Act 
he  expressed  interest  in  the  proposal.  I 
subsequently  wrote  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject and  supplied  him  with  a  substantial 
amount  of  material  on  this  plan  to  grant 
a  10-percent  Federal  income  tax  credit 
toward  the  costs  of  training  employees 
and  prospective  employees  for  available 
job  openings  demanding  additional  skills. 

Mr.  Reuther's  letter  to  me  discussing 
the  questions  which  the  plan  had  raised 
in  his  mind  and  my   response  on   the 
points  which  appear  to  be  of  major  con- 
cern to  him  are  inserted  below: 
International      Union,      United 
Automobile.  Aerospace  &  Agri- 
cultural   Implement    Workers 
OF  America-UAW, 

Detroit.  Mich.,  March  30,  1967. 
Hon,  Donald  Rumspeld, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rttmsfeld:  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  letter  and  the  material  on  the 
Human  Investment  Act  enclosed  with  it. 

An  examination  of  that  material  Indicates 
that  the  essential  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  British  Industrial  Train- 
ing Act  of  1964  and  from  that  of  the  UAW 
proposal  made  to  the  President's  Auto- 
mation Commission  with  regard  to  use  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  to  protect  workers 
against  the  Impact  of  technological  change. 
The  fact  that  all  three  measures  depend  on 
the  use  of  the  tax  system  seems  to  me 
Irrelevant. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  Human 
Investment  Act  is  designed  to  train  workers 
who  most  need  training,  and  to  train  them 
In  ways  which  will  benefit  both  them  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole, 

I  do  not  believe  the  Human  Investment 
Act  meets  this  test.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
p-ovide  a  tax  credit  for  employers  for  doing 
what  most  of  them  are  already  doing  with- 
out it:  providing  training  to  the  most  likely 
workers  in  order  to  obtain  specific,  limited 
skills  which  the  employer  currently  finds  In 
short  supply. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  serves  pri- 
marily the  interests  of  employers,  not  the 
needs  of  workers.  Except  for  apprentice 
training,  there  would  appear  t-o  be  no  stand- 
ards for  Judging  the  quality  and  scope  of  em- 
ployer training  programs.  Each  employer 
would  be  in  full  charge  of  his  own  program, 
and  would  be  free  to  select  the  cream  of  the 
crop  of  potential  training  candidates — 
those  already  best  prepared — while  rejecting 
those  who  stand  most  in   need  of  training. 

In  the  absence  of  government  standards. 
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the  individual  employer  will  normally  be  ex- 
clusively interested  m  limited  training  tor 
specific  sicllls  immediately  needed  In  his  own 
operations,  and  will  have  no  Inclination  or 
incentive  tc  Invest  In  the  mnda  of  broad  and 
general  training  which  would  enable  worK- 
ers  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  chang- 
ing Job  and  skill  requirements  ot  the  econ- 
omy. The  Human  Investment  Act  does  noth- 
ing to  enco\inige  the  latter  course. 

The  Act  is  clearly  viewed  by  Its  sponsors 
as  an  eventual  substitute  lor  present  gov- 
ernment training  programs  which  do  attempt 
to  a  degree  to  meet  the  Job-training  needs  o( 
the  more  disadvantaged  workers.  One  sponsor 
told  the  House  that  II  the  Act  became  law 
the  feue.-al  government  could  greatly  reduce 
what  he  called  "its  questionable  efforts  in 
the  area  of  actual  Job  training".  The  intent 
18  not  only  to  pay  employers  out  of  federal 
revenues  to  do  what  they  are  already  doing, 
but  also  to  set  the  stage  for  a  dismantling 
of  federal  training  programs  which  are  now 
doing  what  the  Human  Investment  Act  will 
not  do  and  what  most  private  employers  are 
not  particularly  interested  in  doing  train- 
ing the  most  disadvantaged  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  working  poor  It  Is  tnie  that  the 
bill's  sponsors  claim  that  the  Act  will  help 
the  disadvantaged,  the  theory  being  that 
Jobs  will  be  opened  at  the  bottom  of  the  em- 
ployment "ladder""  as  workers  already  on  the 
ladder  train  for  and  move  up  to  higher-skilled 
employment.  The  theory  Is  excellent  but  in 
practice  there  Is  nothing  m  the  Act  to  assure 
such  a  happy  outcome — and  nothing  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  while  they  wait,  patiently 
and  indeiinitely.  for  '  something  to  turn  up". 
Such  a  Conception  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
sound  and  compassionate  manpower  policy 
What  might  well  turn  up.  given  the  rapid 
pace  of  advances  in  technology  and  prtiduc- 
tlvlty.  Is  that  the  Jobs  that  were  supposed 
to  open  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  would 
instead  be  automated  out  of  existence. 

The  effect  of  the  Human  Investment  .'Kc: 
would  be  to  reduce,  rather  than  augment. 
what  Is  now  a  far  from  adequate  federal 
training  effort  Its  effect  would  be  particu- 
larly Iniquitous  If.  as  was  suggested  by  one 
of  Its  sponsors  in  the  House,  It  were  to  re- 
place efforts  under  the  Job  Corps  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Centers,  and  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  which  are  wholly  di- 
rected at  the  disadvantaged.  The  American 
training  effort  s.hculd  be  greatly  e.xpanded. 
not  reduced  Sweden  has  been  training  ^^r  re- 
training one  percent  of  Us  adult  l.ibor  ?..::■ 
every  year,  and  is  expanding  its  program  to 
accommod.ite  two  percent  Our  adult  train- 
ing program  under  the  MDTA — both  insti- 
tutional and  on-the-job — had  only  273.000 
trainees  !n  fiscal  1966  and  will  have  only  an 
estimated  250.000  In  1967.  out  of  a  work  force 
of  over  75  mllMon 

Some  of  the  sponsors  In  their  remarks  on 
the  Act  alluded  to  the  need  to  enlist  cooper- 
ation from  labor  if  the  Act  were  to  be  suc- 
cessfully administered  This  Ls  a  truism,  yet 
the  Act.  as  drafted,  provides  no  role  lor 
labor  I  except  insofinr  as  labor  Is  already  In- 
volved In  apprentice  training)  In  the  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  training  pro- 
grams. In  contrast  labor  and  employers  are 
equally  represented  on  the  industrial  train- 
ing boards  that  administer  the  British 
program 

These  fundamental  flaws  In  the  Human 
Investment  .\ct  reflect  a  failure  to  under- 
stand the  requirements  of  a  modern  man- 
power policy  There  can  be  no  question  of 
either  private  employers  or  government  hav- 
ing training  responsibilities  Both  have  such 
responsibilities  Nor  are  the  virtues  and  ad- 
vantages of  prlvate-on-the-)ob  training  at 
Issue.  Employers,  as  we  have  Indicated  see 
these  virtues  and  advantages  Immediately 
when  there  Is  a  skill  shortafce.  so  there  Is 
no  point  in  giving  them  a  prize  cut  of  the 
public  purse  for  doing  what  comes  naturally. 

The  point  missed   by   the  Act  Is  that  we 


live  and  work — or  search  for  work — In  a  na- 
tional economy  and  a  national  labor  market, 
in  which  no  one  employer  cr  group  of  em- 
ployers can  command  an  overview  of  the 
rapidly  shifting  Job  and  skill  requirements. 
Even  the  federal  government  at  present 
lacks  the  full  means  to  see  this  economy 
and  market  whole  tuid  to  react  quickly  and 
effectively  to  Its  rapidly  changing  needs  and 
possibilities.  Yet  the  federal  government  Is 
twtter  equipped  to  do  It  than  the  private 
sector,  and  therefore  cannot  abdicate  to 
private  employers  the  responsibilities  of  ad- 
ministering national  manpower  programs,  of 
which  training  programs  form  an  integral 
part.  On-the-job  training  Is  obviously  im- 
portant. Its  Importance  Is  Increasingly  rec- 
ognized In  MDTA  programs  Yet  government 
must  set  standards  to  assure  that  on-the-job 
training  serves  rather  than  works  at  cross- 
purposes  to  the  general  needs  of  the  labor 
market  The  government  has  a  responsibility, 
as  well,  for  creating  employment  opportu- 
nities for  those  who  are  most  at  a  disadvan- 
tage m  the  labor  market  And  It  has  an  In- 
terest In  assuring  that  all  workers  receive 
not  only  training  In  specific  Job-related  skills 
but  also  the  more  basic,  general  training 
that  will  make  them  resourceful  and  adapt- 
able in  a  rapidly  evolving  economy 

A  bill  drafted  to  meet  the  needs  of  workers 
would  have  to  take  such  matters  Into  ac- 
count Like  the  British  program,  instead  of 
paying  employers  to  do  what  employers  do 
naturally  when  the  shoe  pinches,  a  sound 
bill  would  penalize  employers  who  fall  to  do 
what  Is  In  the  public  Interest  because  at  the 
moment  they  are  not  feeling  the  pinch 

I  hope  this  letter  makes  clear  the  UAW's 
p>06ltlon  writh  respect  to  the  Human  Invest- 
ment .\ct  .\nd  inasmuch  as  Senator  Prouty 
used  my  name  In  the  CongTessional  Record 
(Feb.  2.  1967)  In  reference  to  the  Human 
Investment  Act  in  a  way  that  may  suggest 
to  some  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  accord 
In  some  way  with  my  thinking.  I  would 
appreciate  your  inserting  this  clarifying  let- 
ter In  the  Record  I  am  sending  a  copy  of 
It  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  for  his 
Information 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  P    Reither, 

President 

HorsE  uF    Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  .  May  17.  1967 

Mr     WaITTR    P     RET.THER 

Prr-iident    Intfnational  Union.  UAW. 
Det'ott.  Mich 

Dear  Mr  Reuther:  I  have  received  your 
letter  on  the  Human  Investment  Act  and 
appreciate  the  comprehensive  discussion  ot 
the  questions  which  the  proposal  has  raised 
in  your  mind  In  return,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  fXJlnts  which  appear  to  be  of 
major  concern  to  you.  as  follows 

1  The  Act  would  not  result  in  training 
for  those  who  need  it  most  It  Is  true  that  the 
legislation  Is  not  designed  specifically  and 
exclusively  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
worker,  and  for  good  reason  It  does  little 
good  to  train  the  least  skilled  workers  for 
higher-skill  Jobs  unless  those  Jobs  are  open 
By  encouraging  the  training  of  workers  all 
along  the  line,  there  is  a  continual  process 
of  upgrading  the  labor  force  in  a  sound 
and  practical  way. 

The  alternative  Is  to  train  unskilled  per- 
sons for  nonexistent  vacancies,  making  un- 
employed Janitors  into  unemployed  weld- 
ers: or  to  leapfrog  the  hard-core  unemployed 
over  those  already  working,  who  In  fairness 
deserve  the  first  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
skills  needed  to  move  up  to  a  better  Job 

You  admit  this  '"skill  ladder"  theory  is 
excellent,  but  claim  there  Is  nothing  in  prac- 
tice to  assure  such  a  happy  outcome  How- 
ever, to  my  knowledge  you  do  not  propose 
any  solution  to  this  purported  uncertainty 
which  many  would  suggest  la  more  fictitious 
than  real 


Obviously,  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
equip  todays  hard-core  unemployed  to  be 
productive  members  of  society  Also,  the 
basic  responslbllltv  for  meeting  their  em- 
ployablllty  needs  lies  with  the  public  and 
private  educatlon.il  system  But  once  edu- 
cated to  the  point  of  being  able  to  profit 
from  Job  training,  the  hardcore  unemployed 
win  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skill  ladder  and  work  their  way  up^as 
others  did  before  them — a  process  the 
Human  Investment  Act  would  seek  to  ac- 
celerate. 

2  The  Act  would  assist  the  employers  m 
providing  "quickie"  training,  which  would 
do  little  to  equip  the  worker  with  the  skills 
needed  by  a  changing  economy  One  of  the 
major  virtues  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act  approach  is  that  it  would  encourage 
training  of  workers  for  jobs  that  are  open 
and  for  which  the  economy  has  an  Immedi- 
ate need  It  is  hard  to  see  how  workers  would 
prefer  to  be  trained  according  to  some  theo- 
retical plan  unless  there  Is  some  as.surance 
that  the  additional  skills  would  have  an  Im- 
mediate market  value. 

The  important  point  to  the  worker-trainee 
is  not  whether  he  qualities  for  a  hypothetical 
diploma,  but  whether  he  qualifies  for  a  Job 
wTth  higher  pay,  more  security,  and  en- 
hanced responsibility. 

The  important  point  to  the  employer- 
trainer  is  not  whether  he  Is  serving  the  econ- 
omy in  general,  but  whether  his  Investment 
in  a  trainee  will  produce  a  qualified  man  for 
a  Job  that  needs  filling. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployer is  paying  for  much  of  the  training 
costs,  even  allowing  for  the  Human  Invest- 
ment credit,  entitles  him  to  train  workers 
to  fill  Jobs  that  need  workers.  It  Is  suggested 
that  training  workers  in  any  other  way  raises 
serious  questions  of  economics  as  well  as 
good  sense. 

3.  Individual  employers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  what  the  economy's  skill 
needs  are  or  are  likely  to  be.  This  contention 
raises  the  question  of  who  knows  best  what 
skills  are  needed  in  the  economy,  private 
employers   or   government   officials 

The  philosophy  of  the  .\ct  is  that  those 
who  know  best  are  those  who  sign  the  checks 
snd  take  the  risk  of  profit  and  loss  The 
sponsors  of  the  Act  are  satisfied  that  this 
choice  meets  the  test  of  experience  and 
common  sense. 

4  The  Act  provides  no  role  for  labor  m  the 
development  and  administration  of  training 
programs  {other  than  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams) Actually,  tlie  Act  provides  for  a  tax 
credit  to  a  taxpayer  who  has  contributed  to 
an  organized  Job  training  program  con- 
ducted by  a  "Joint  labor-management  ap- 
prenticeship committee,  or  any  other  similar 
nrinproflt  association,  group,  trust  fund. 
foundation,  or  institution."  (Paragraph  52 
I  a  I  1 8 )  )  This  language  was  recommended  by 
certain  union  representatives  and  is  ex- 
pressly designed  to  cover  training  Jointly  or 
wholly  developed  and  administered  by  a 
union  when  paid  for  in  whole  or  part  by  a 
t.-ixpayer 

While  under  paragraphs  2-7  of  section 
52ia)  there  Is  no  requirement  of  union  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  training  programs,  there  Is  no 
language  precluding  It.  Certainly  it  would 
seem  to  make  good  sense  for  an  employer  to 
consult  with  labor  representatives  in  the 
ci-iurse  of  designing  and  administering  train- 
ing programs,  but  it  was  not  felt  wise,  in 
view  of  the  essential  management  responsi- 
bility for  paying  the  costs  of  training  and 
in  view  of  widely  varying  local  conditions 
across  the  Nation,  to  require  the  participation 
or  approval  of  labor  organizations  for  every 
kind  of  training  covered  b\  the  Act  Presum- 
ably such  participation.  In  a  unionized  plant 
could  be  a  subject  for  discussion  in  the 
co'irse  of  negotiating  a  union  contract. 

Paragraph    52(a)(1).    dealing    with   regls- 
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tered  apprenticeship  programs,  would  ot 
course  directly  involve  union  participation 
and  approval,  as  in  these  programs  the  union 
must  agree  with  the  training  standards  and 
qualifications.  One  advantage  of  the  Act.  It  Is 
felt,  is  that  it  would  strongly  encourage  the 
upgrading  of  presently  low-quality  training 
into  registered  apprenticeship  programs,  com- 
plying with  nationally  prescribed  quality 
.standards 

5  The  Human  Investment  Act  is  essential- 
ly dit'erent  from  the  proposals  of  the  Na- 
tional Ccrmmission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tion and  Economic  Progress  and  the  British 
Indu.-:trial  Training  Act.  You  point  out  that 
although  there  is  an  obvious  similarity 
among  these  measures.  Inasmuch  as  each  In- 
volves the  use  of  the  tax  system  to  promote 
Job  training  and  retraining,  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  Act  make  it  entirely  different. 

The  proposal  advanced  for  consideration  by 
the  National  C^immi.'^slon  suggested  that  part 
of  the  T"r  Investment  tax  credit  for  equip- 
ment and  machinery  be  diverted  Into  a 
special  fund  This  fund  would  then  finance 
the  retraining  of  workers  displaced  by  auto- 
mation, and  provide  them  with  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits,  relocation  payments, 
and  other  aid. 

The  Human  Investment  Act,  particularly 
p.tragraph  52iaM8».  would  differ  from  this 
proposal  only  in  these  ways: 

1  It  would  divert  into  a  Joint  fund  not 
oart  of  the  T~r  investment  tax  credit,  but  a 
separate  10"":    tax  credit. 

2  It  would  permit  a  credit  only  for  orga- 
nized Job  training  conducted  by  such  a  fund, 
and  not  for  relocation,  supplemental  benefits, 
etc. 

3  It  would  be  far  broader  in  scope  than 
the  Commission  proposal  with  respect  to 
training  conducted  unilaterally  by  taxpayers 
not  participating  In  such  a  fund. 

The  British  Industrial  Training  Act  ot  1964 
permits  Industry-wide  labor-management- 
publlc  boards  to  assess  the  training  needs  of 
the  industry  and  to  levy  a  payroll  tax  on  em- 
ployers. Firms  conducting  training  programs 
certified  by  the  board  as  meeting  the  indus- 
try's needs  are  reimbursed  from  these  pro- 
ceeds. Thus,  as  you  p>oint  out,  the  firms  that 
train  are  paid  for  their  efforts  and  those  that 
do  not  are  penalized  by  having  to  pay  for 
training  conducted  by  others. 

Adaptation  of  the  BITA  to  the  United 
States  would  pose  severe  constitutional  prob- 
lems. Inasmuch  as  entitles  other  than  Con- 
gress would  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes.  In 
addition,  there  Is  wide  agreement  that  little 
additional  burden  may  be  Imposed  on  the 
payroll,  in  view  of  the  recent  Increases  In 
social  security  and  medicare  payroll  taxes. 
Thus,  while  an  interesting  example  of  the  use 
of  the  tax  system  to  encourage  Job  training, 
the  BITA  would  seem  to  be  inapplicable  to 
the  United  States. 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  reduce  or 
dismantle  existing  Federal  job-training  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged.  First,  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  among  the  140  Repre- 
sentatives and  29  Senators  sponsoring  this 
legislation,  there  Is  bound  to  be  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  viewpoint  on  the  value  of  exist- 
ing Federal  programs.  Some  Human  Invest- 
ment sponsors  can  be  found  who  believe  that 
the  Act  should  entirely  replace  Federal  pro- 
grams: others,  including  both  of  the  Act's 
principal  sponsors,  have  consistently  sup- 
ported sound  Federal  training  programs. 

As  drafted  by  Senator  Winston  Prouty  and 
Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  is  complementary  with 
such  Federal  programs  as  the  "Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963  (Which  Senator  Prouty, 
as  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Education  Subcommittee,  strongly  sup- 
ported )  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1961  (which  Representative 
Curtis  was  instrumental  In  drafting.)  The 
provisions  of  sec.  52(a)  (2)  allow  a  tax  credit 


toward  the  wages  of  employees  participating 
in  an  On-the-Job  Training  program  under 
MDTA,  which  clearly  Indicates  that  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  is  Intended  to  supple- 
ment and  not  replace  that  program.  Para- 
graph 52(a)(3),  relating  to  the  wages  of 
trainees  participating  In  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs,  explicitly  refers  to  the  "Voca- 
tional Education  Act  and  Is  likewnse  intended 
to  supplement  its  provisions. 

Whether  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  many  of  tlie  OEO  pro- 
grams are  In  tact  "training  programs""  is  open 
to  question.  Many  training  exi>erts  feel  that 
whatever  their  general  educational  and  so- 
cial value,  these  programs  do  not  produce 
trained  workers  measuring  up  to  any  stand- 
ard acceptable  to  either  management  or 
union  training  si>eciallsts.  Many  sponsors  ot 
the  Act  thus  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
these  programs  should  not  be  Justified  on 
some  basis  other  than  their  Job  training 
value,  and  if  such  Justification  cannot  be 
adequately  made,  whether  funds  currently 
devoted  to  them  might  not  be  more  profitably 
spent  on  on-the-job  training  by  employers 
who  offer  gainful  employment  to  the 
trainees. 

It  Is  recognized  by  the  sponsors  of  the  Act 
that  the  Act  by  itself  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  those  prospective  workers  who  lack  suflB- 
cient  educational  background  and  work  hab- 
its tor  taking  advantage  of  regular  Job  train- 
ing. Other  programs,  both  public  and  private, 
at  the  national.  State  and  local  levels,  must 
be  designed  to  help  these  people  find  a  pro- 
ductive place  in  the  economy.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  sponsors  argue  that  the  tax- 
payer deserves  an  assurance  that  the  tax 
dollar  spent  In  training  actually  leads  to 
effective  training  and  thence  to  actual  em- 
ployment, through  which  the  taxpayer"s  in- 
vestment may  eventually  be  repaid  through 
additional  taxes  paid  and  reduced  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  costs. 

In  conclusion,  several  points  come  to  mind 
on  which  I  would  appreciate  having  your 
comments : 

A.  To  what  extent  Is  organized  labor  sup- 
porting or  sponsoring  programs  to  train  the 
disadvantaged  and  unemployed  to  acquire 
the  job  skills  with  which  to  compete  with 
present  union  members  In  the  Job  market? 

B.  Is  the  UAW  more  concerned  with  ex- 
panding the  opportunities  tor  training,  and 
thus  better  Jobs  and  higher  economic  re- 
wards, for  present  UAW  members  who  have 
Jobs,  or  for  persons  who  are  not  UAW  mem- 
bers and  do  not  have  Jobs? 

C.  Why  is  It  that  the  UAW  feels  that  the 
Federal  Government  best  knows  the  labor 
skill  needs  of  the  economy  but  resists  the 
proposition  that  the  Federal  Government 
best  knows  the  needs  ot  the  economy  when 
serious  strikes  curtail  production  and  trans- 
portation and  thus  endanger  the  national 
welfare? 

D.  Does  common  ground  remain  for  a  lim- 
ited proF)osal  for  a  tax  credit  for  taxpayers 
who  pay  the  wages  of  apprentices  in  regis- 
tered programs  and  who  contribute  to  a 
training  or  retraining  fund  Jointly  admin- 
istered by  representatives  of  management  and 
labor? 

As  you  have  requested,  I  will  insert  your 
letter,  and  also  my  response,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  next  week  and  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  issue.  I  will  also  forward  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  you  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlrtz. 

I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  set 
forth  your  views,  and  look  forward  to  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  meet  the  problem  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  of  increasing  the 
skills  of  the  labor  forces  who  play  so  great  a 
part  in  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  Rttmsfeld. 
Representative  in  Congress 


THE  DUBIOUS  NEED  FOR  A  DRAFT 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  I  indicated  my  deep  concern  that 
the  alternatives  to  the  draft  had  not  been 
sufficiently  explored  by  the  several  Presi- 
dential commissions  and  other  manpo"wer 
study  groups. 

The  Marshall  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, dismissed  the  possibility  of  moving 
to  volunteerism  in  two  pages  of  loose 
argument,  backed  by  two  graphs.  A  re- 
port to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  prepared  by  a  civilian  advisory 
panel  headed  by  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  dis- 
posed of  a  volunteer  army  in  one  para- 
graph, without  even  one  graph. 

An  extensive  manpower  study  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  requested  by 
the  President  in  response  to  growing 
criticism  of  the  draft,  was  withheld  upon 
its  completion,  then  revised  in  light  of 
the  escalation  in  Vietnam,  and  finally 
reported  to  the  Congress  in  1966  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  D. 
Morris  in  brief  summary  form  only.  The 
study  and  working  papers  on  which  the 
conclusions  were  based  have  never  been 
made  public. 

Dr.  Walter  Y.  Oi,  a  manpower  expert 
who  was  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  manpower 
study  and  is  now  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  has 
conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
costs  of  an  all-volunteer  force.  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  of  March  9  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Oi  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago conference  on  the  draft  In  December 
1966.  In  this  paper,  a  careful  documenta- 
tion of  the  costs  of  an  all-volunteer  force 
by  Dr.  Oi  reveals  that  an  estimated  $4 
billion  per  year  military  pay  increase 
would  sustain  a  force  of  2.7  million  with- 
out conscription. 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  April  of  this  year, 
Dr.  Oi  outlined  his  approach  for  ending 
conscription.  As  this  House  is  scheduled 
to  consider  late  this  "week  the  extension 
of  selective  service  for  another  4  years, 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Dr.  Ol's 
thorough  investigation. 

I  insert  for  the  Record,  "The  Dubious 
Need  for  a  Draft,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Y.  Oi: 

The  Dubious  Need  for  a  Draft 
(By  Walter  Y.  Oi.  University  of  Washington) 

The  Selective  Service  System  through  com- 
pulsion and  coercion  has  supplied  the  Armed 
Services  with  personnel  for  over  twenty-five 
years.  In  times  of  war  when  nearly  all  qual- 
ified men  must  serve,  Americans  •willingly 
accepted  the  compulsion  of  a  draft  as  a  prac- 
tical short-run  means  of  obtaining  enough 
men  to  insure  the  defense  of  the  nation. 
However,  as  the  draft  became  more  selective 
(due  to  smaller  demands  by  the  Armed 
Forces),  the  inequities  of  involuntary  mili- 
tary service  became  apparent.  The  Marshall 
and    Clark    Commissions    were    both    estab- 
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lished  In  the  lasi  ten  montht  to  study  these  1 1  1 1  At  ^  Li  -  (F.  -  F.  , ).                       measured    by    the   relative   pay   of    the   two. 

inequities      and      to      recommend     possible  1^5  losses  L.  are  determined  by  personnel      namely  M  C    A  rise  in  civilian  wages  tends, 

changes  In  the  draft  law.  The  report*  of  both  turnover    and    the    size    of    the    force    F.  ,       therefore,   to  shift   the  supply  curve   to   the 

Commissions  conclude  that  a  military  draft  Changes    in    strength    objectives    (Fi— P.  ,1      '^''-  T*^^  availability  of  Jobs  as  well  £is  the 

I3  needed   In  previous  papers  (some  of  which  ^Iso  account  tor  variations  In  the  gross  flow     civilian  pay  C  which  is  received  jf  a  Job  were 

have   been   reproduced   in   the   Congressional  demand  The  demand  Ai  is  tacitly  assumed  to      available,    Is    an    equally    Important    factor. 

Record).'    I   htive  argued   that   the  economic  ^e  completely  Inelastic;  that  Is.  the  price  or      ^^^  unemployment  rate  U  provides  a  meas- 

cost  of  a  drift  Is  substanUal.  and   the  In-  cost  of  military  service'  has  no  "eiTect  on  the      "''*   °^   i°^   availability.   According   to   DOD 

equities    are    largely    borne    by    men    In    the  number  of  men  demanded.                                          projections,   if   civilian   unemployment   rates 

lower-middle    classes    of    the   socioeconomic  Military    service    can    surely    be    regarded      were  to  fall  from  5.5  to  4  0  per  cent,  volun- 

strata    Moreover,  my  studies  of  the  military  ^s  one  of  the  occupational  pursuits  available      '^y  enlistments  are  expected  to  fall  by  16 

manpower  problem  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  to    qualified     youths     The    motives    which      percent 

that  conscription  is  unnecessary.  In  the  light  prompt  Individuals  to  enter  paxUculaj  occu-  Finally,  the  coercive  threat  of  a  draft  af- 
of  the  postwar  population  growth,  military  patlons  are  varied,  but  an  Important  factor  fects  the  supply  curve  In  two  ways.  Sp<jkes- 
manpower  needs  can  be  fulfilled  on  a  volun-  i^  tj,e  pay  of  an  occupation  In  relation  to  nien  for  the  Selective  Service  System  have 
tary  basis  x.he  pay  in  competing  Jobs.'  The  supply  of  testified  before  Congress  that  the  uncertaln- 
The  first  issue  la  to  Identify  and  estimate  new  recruits  would  surely  be  larger,  the  ty  created  by  a  draft  liability  accounts  for 
the  real  economic  cost  of  the  draft.  II  a  draft  higher  the  level  of  first  term  military  pay  M  substantial  numbers  of  volunteers.  College 
is  continued  Into  the  decade  ahead,  a  minor-  other  things  equal,  the  relation  t>etween  graduates  volunteer  for  officers'  commisslotu 
Ity  of  youths  will  be  forced  Into  Involuntary  x.ne  supply  of  recruits  and  first  term  pay  M  because  they  might  be  drafted  Into  the  Army 
military  service  The  hidden  tax  which  Is  can  be  described  by  a  supply  curve  S  as  in  enlisted  ranks.  Other  youths  enlist  as  regi:- 
placed  on  them  U  conservatively  estimated  to  pig  1  xhe  demand  for  new  accessions  in  year  lar  enlisted  men  in  order  to  avoid  the  un- 
be  t.hree  times  greater  than  the  Federal  in-  0  is  Indicated  by  the  vertical  line  at  A..  At  certainty  of  possibly  being  drafted  The  ex- 
come  tax  burden  placed  on  all  citizens.  The  the  current  low'  level  of  first  term  pay  Mo  tent  to  which  the  draft  motivated  men  to 
Inequity  of  this  hidden  tax  could  be  mltl-  (estimated  to  t>c  around  $2,500  for  the  first  volunteer  was  gauged  from  a  survey  admln- 
gated  by  enacUng  pay  legislation  to  raise  the  35  ye^^n  of  service),  the  supply  of  regular  Lstered  in  the  fall  of  1964  to  men  on  their 
entry-level  pay  of  enlisted  men  enlistments  B  falls  short  of  requirements  A...  first  tour  of  duty.  The  following  percentages 
In  Part  IV.  attention  !s  directed  to  the  The  gap  BA^  Is  filled  by  inducting  that  num-  responded  that  they  ••definUeiy  or  "prob- 
feasibiUty  of  meeting  our  military  manpower  ij^r  of  draftees  A  higher  demand  meaning  a  ;ibly  "  would  not  have  volunteered  If  there 
needs  without  the  compulsion  of  a  draft  nghtward  shift  of  A.  would  thus  entail  a  had  been  no  draft  obligation : 
Pay,    living   conditions,    and    fringe    benefits  larger  gap  to  be  supplied  with  involuntary  „.,,,„           ,           ,,  ►  ^  „                     0=  « 

would   all   have   to   be   enhanced  to  attract  inductions  First-term  regular  enlisted  men 38.0 

enough  recnuts  to  sustain  prescribed  mill-  The  supply  curve  of  recruits  S  depends  on  TrffiV/^l^t  '^^'^^o^'V^ll til 

tary   manpower   objectives.    I   estimate   that  four    factors      lU    the    population    base    of  ^^mstments  to  Reserves 70.7 

the  cost  of  staffing  an  active  duty  force  of  qualified  youths,  i2)  alternative  civilian  pay          If  the  draft  were  abolished,  It  is  probable 

2.7  milUon  men  Is  around  $4  billion  a  year.  c.   i3i    the   unemployment  rate  U,   and    (4)       that    the    Armed    Services    would    lose    the 

The   lower   personnel   turnover   of   an   all-  draft    pressure.   As    the   population    base   of  draft-motivated  enlistments    Put  in  another 

volunteer  force  has  two  salutary  effects   One  qualified    youths    grows,    the    enure    supply  way.  the  supply  curve  of  new  recruits  to  en- 

ts  that  fewer  men  are  in  a  ■training'  status;  curve  Is  shifted  to  the  right  >     Such  a  shift  listed   ranks  in  Fig.   1   would  fall  from  S  to 

consequenUy.    the    same    effective    strength  moves  the  point  B  to  the  right  thereby  re-  S'— a  38  per  cent  reduction, 

(of   men    not   in    training  1    can    be   achieved  duclng  the  deficit  B.^..                                                       There  Is  a  second  way  In  which  the  pres- 

with   a  smaller   overall   strength    The  ot;ier  The    financial    attractiveness    of    military  sure  of  a  draft  affects  the  short-run  supply 

benefit    U    th^t     fewer    Initial    recrulU    are  service     vls-4-vls     civilian     employment     Is  of   recruits    The  time  series  data  show  that 

demanded    to    maint.un    a    given    strength       high   draft  calls  are  associated   with   larger 

Utider  a  draft    with  :t^  high  pereonnel  turn-  ^^^^  ^^  obhgated  tours,  dlsch^ges  for  medl-  0°**   °i   voluntary   enlistment^.'   When    the 

^^^^   '^r^^.L^ry.^^i^LtX^^.i^u^.\L  cal   unsultabillty    reasons;    retirement;    and  Ultellhood  of  induction  climbs  as  it  does  In 

^,  .r    K      H         ;*'i    hv^fL    Ar.L    P^^«  "e^th    Volunury  separations  at   the  end  of  ^'"^«  "f  strength   build-ups  to  meet  brush- 

u^wL.r       .TV'r.uJ^l:^^.,l?^^r  the  hrst  term  Of  service  sccouni  for  the  larg-  ^''^    w^"    o^    international    tensions,    many 

However,  a  voluntary  force  with  greater  per-  ^^^           ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^                                         ^  youths  elect  to  discharge  their  draft  obllga- 

^nf!if 'fn^vVurh,"'!!,  "p^T^v    ^-2'hn'^fll  IV  •  I"  ^f>e  Hearings  before  the  House  Armed  ''°°s  ^y  enlisting  in  a  Service  or  component 

/r^.nfhow  I^onHon  nf?h^ntrer%  ,v^^^^^^  Services  Committee  In  June  1966  ,  hereafter  ot    their    choice     Indeed,    these    rlghtward 

^n^  f/r.^^uT^^P  I  ?n  ,nfl^f.n.V  rh'.  fnv   h^  «f«"«^  1°  ^  "'^^"^  Heanug,  , .  the  Depart-  draft-induced  shifts  In  supply  are  largest  for 

^rv    nirn.fnHMon     .tl   of   vonth.   In   »jt,v;  '"^"t  of  Defense  presented  data  from  a  sur-  ^^e  non-combat  Services,  the  Air  Force  and 

tary   participation    rate   of   vouths   In   active  ,     ,   .,,              ,       .        ._.,._,  Naw 

r«4n.r.-    ..-.-„i^«     wi.,,!!..     bo,,    \rr    „,.<....,..  ^eV  o'  Civilian  males   In  the  draftable  ages  -'•avy 

,^,i^^L™.nri  J  on    V.r^mmLr'l   ^^n^  According  to  the  DOD  survey  .confer  Hou.e          According  to  Fig    1,  military  manpower  re- 

™r  ^cZr.menr  hut                            ^  "eanng,    p    10047),  only  8  6  per  cent  of  the  qulrements  ^,  could   be  supplied   with   true 

power  procoremeut  om  surveyed  youths  indicated  that  pay  was  -'the  volunteers    (the  curve  S' (    If   first-term  pay 

I    DCMAND,   SUPPLY,   AND    A   siMPtc   Mooxi.   OF  m<3st  Important  factor"  In  choosing  a  career  were  raised  to  M  .  The  necessary  pay  lncre;vse 

THi   UAHKET   r\'R   MtLrTARY   PERaoNKEi,  The  research  Staff  of  DOD  8«em»  to  plrtce  con-  (M,     M.)    will,    of    course    be    smaller,    the 

The  manpoA-.-r  needs  of  the  Department  of  siderable   weight   on    these   responses    when  smaller  is  the  demand  for  new  recruits.  The 

Defense     (DOD)      are     described     by     force  they  conclude  that  pay  hikes  would  not  elicit  demand  for  new  accessions  in  an  all-volun- 

strength  objec-.ives — the  number  of  men  in  sufficient  flows  of  new  recruits.  I  most  heart-  '■^^f  force  Is  analyzed  In  Part  V  where  I  es- 

the  active  duty  forces  or  the  stock  demand  Uy  disagree  with  the  DOD  staff  Survey  ques-  tlmate  the  necessary  pay  increase, 

tor  labor   A  more  meaningful  concept  of  de-  tlonnaires  on   monetary  matters  are  highly  n    the  incidence  of  involuntary   MunARY 

mand  is.  however,  provided  by  the  gross  flow  unreliable  because  people  are  emburmssed  to                                        service 

demand    for    new    accessions    A,    to    replace  ^^l"'''    to    acquisitive    traits     Most    teachers          ^-^^  ^^,j  ^^^  ^^^  attendant  military  serv- 

losses   during    the    year    L,    and    to   achieve  won  d.  in  all  probability.  Insist  that    higher"  ice  obligation  have  affected  the  lives  of  near- 

prescr.bed       changes       m       force      strength  nriotlves  rather  than  pay  .utracted  them  into  ly  all   Americans    Some  men   have  been   in- 

(P,     F      ,  ■  •the       teaching       profession        Interestingly  voluntarily   inducted   Into   the   Army   while 

«"°"8h.    when    the   pay    of   e  ementary   and  ,,,i,  others  reluctantly  volunteer  for  service 

secondary  teachers  was  sharply  advanced  In  ,„   „„i,„,„^   „„j   „-. .  .„„w       »  .v,-  „  »i..„ 

-The  papers  which   I  have  written  include  the  early  ISoO's.  the  supply  of  new  teachers  i"'"'/"*^,  I"      °  n   "    fo   ^.  mnn     fn   Re" 

(a.     The  Cc^t.  and  Implications  of  an  All-  ro^e  drJiatically  As  I  shall  argue  later,  avail-  "^Z  Jh  r,^  J  ,  n,f.    ^^^     Ir  rc^^nl^ 

Volunteer   F-rce  •    i  Congressional   Record  of  able  evidence  suggests  that  the  supply  of  re-  !t'?.t       °"*'^'*  '""^'  ^'l'"  "°V^  ''^"• 

M.ir-:h  9    1967   pp   6087-6098 ,  .  this  paper  was  cruits  Is  responsive  to  pay  chLges    D<5dTs  ^''f.^,  ^^"l  ^""^  '"^V^  "^'^  ^^°  "'  *^'"' .?''" 

read  before  the  Draft  Conference  at  the  Unl-  however.  relC^tant  even'^to'glve  higherentry-'  T'^Lf.TL""    ''"'^r"'':  °'"  .'n  in!! 

versitv  of  Chicago    Dec   6.  1966.  and  Is  to  be  level  pay  a  try                        »           b                >  employment.  However,  through  coercion  and 

publuhed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  .  Over    the    last    fifteen    years     the    Armed  '^•^'"P^Islon,   the  draft  law  has  exacted  two 

I  May  19671.   (bi  "The  Economic  Cost  of  the  Forces  have  varied  the  mental  fitness  stand-  '■""  "^^^^  >'^*"  °'  Involuntary  military  serv- 

Draft     Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Amer-  ards  requisite  to  qualify  for  military  service  '^®  from  the  draftees  and  reluctant  volun- 

Ican     Economic     AssoclaUon     i  forthcoming.  When  supplies  of  enlistment  applicants  were  

May   r:»67i.   this  paper  was  presented  to  the  large  in  relation  to  demands  (meaning  that            An  analysis  of  the  time  series  data  can 

meet. ngs  of  the  .\mer1can  Economic  Assocla-  draft    calls    were    small),    mental    standards  be  found   in   an   unpublished   paper  by   An- 

tlon   on   Dec    27.    1966.   San   Francisco.   Call-  were  raised   to  ration   the  avallble  billets  to  thony  Fisher.  Institute  foe  Defense  AnalysU, 

forma     and    (o    "The    Hidden   Tax    of    the  the  more  highly  qualified  males   An  upgrad-  Arlington.  Virginia.  Fisher's  study  shows  that 

Draft   ■   a   comment    on    an    article    by   Con-  ing  of  mental  standards  operates  to  reduce  voluntary  enlistments  In  mental  groups  I  to 

gressman  Thorn  us  B  Curtis:  my  comment  ap.  the  supply    by   denying  enlistment   to  men  III  are  positively  related  to  drait  calls,  un- 

pears  ;n  the  dally  edition  of  the  Congressional  with  low  menuil-test  scores    I  shall.  In  this  employment   rate,   and   relative    military  cl- 

Record  of  March  13,  1967.  pp  A123ft-7  paper,  assume  th.-tt  the  Armed  Services  will  vllun  pay    He  obtains  a  higher  elasticity  of 

-•  Losses  from  the  active  duty  strength  arise  maintain  constant  qualification  standards  in  supply  with  respect  to  pay  than  we  do  with 

because  of  failure  to  reenllst  upon  termlna-  the  years  ahead.  the  cross-sectional  daU 
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teers.  The  Incidence  of  Involuntary  military 
service  has  not  been  uniform  nor  Is  It  likely 
to  be  so  under  virtually  ..ny  tiraft  scheme 
short  of  all-out  universal  military  service. 
The  question  posed  in  this  section  is.  "Who 
will  be  chosen  for  Involuntary  service  in  the 
years  ahead  when  only  a  small  fraction  of 
all  youths  will  be  demanded  by  the  Anr.ed 
Forces?" 

If  the  present  Selective  Service  System  is 
extended  for  four  years  I  have  estimated  the 
probable  age  and  educational  distribution  of 
reluctant  service  participants  To  avoid  du- 
plication. I  shall  not  describe  the  methods 
used  to  arrive  at  the  distribution  shown  in 
Table  1.  The  current  deferment  policies, 
which  the  Marshall  Commission  has  shown  to 
be  so  blatantly  unfair  and  arbitrary,  favor 
men  with  college  education.  Tlie  high  school 
graduates  who  are  bright  enough  to  qualify 
for  military  service  are  the  ones  who  bear 
the  brunt  of  involuntary  military  service. 
They  are  less  informed  about  the  ways  in 
which  to  beat  the  draft  and  reluctantly  vol- 
unteer before  they  are  drafted. 

The  Marshall  Commission  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  lottery  system  for  selecting 
draftees.  The  lottery  will  produce  yet  a  cii- 
ferent  composition  of  Involuntary  military 
service.  My  preliminary  analysis  of  the  Mar- 
shall lottery  reported  in  Part  V  indicates  that 
the  number  of  reluctant  volunteers  will  de- 
cline However,  the  increase  in  draft  calls 
will  more  than  olTset  the  fall  in  reluctant 
volunteers,  so  that  the  total  of  reluctant  serv- 
ice particip.ints  idraltees  plus  reluctant  vol- 
unteers) will  rise  quite  substantially.  The 
difference  in  voluntary  service  participation 
across  educational  groups  is  likely  to  be 
smaller.'  Tlie  Marshall  Commission's  lottery 
entails  a  higher  overall  involuntary  partici- 
pation rate  because  the  loss  of  one  regular 
enlistment  (who  serves  an  initial  tour  of  3.5 
.vearsi  necessitates  drafting  at  least  two  more 
men. 

III.    THE   HIDDEN  TAX  OF  THE  DRAFT 

In  his  statement  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Com.nittee,  .^.5.5lstant  Secretary  cf 
Defense  T  D.  Morris  stated  that  the  addi- 
tional budgetary  cost  of  an  all -volunteer 
force  of  2  7  million  men  would  be  between 
4  to  17  billion  dollars  per  year.  This  is  Just 
another  way  of  sayi.,5'  that  iie  present  low 
level  of  military  pay  (M  =$2,500  per  year  In 
Fig.  1 )  is  too  low  to  attract  enough  men  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  implication  of  Morris's 
statement  is  that  we  as  a  nation  cannot 
afford  the  additional  cost  of  a  voluntary  force 
and  must  instead  rely  on  conscription  to 
meet  our  military  manpower  requirements. 

At  sufficiently  high  levels  of  military  pay, 
a  majority  of  youths  could  be  Induced  to  be- 
come true  volunteers  for  active  military  serv- 
ice. There  is.  m  principle,  some  minimum 
supply  price  for  each  individual  M'  at  which 
he  would  be  willing  to  volunteer  for  the 
Arn.ed  Services  even  without  the  threat  of  a 


'  See  my  p.iper  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  9.  1967,  pp  6087-6098.  The  figures 
appearing  in  Table  1  assume  an  active-duty 
strength  of  2  65  million  men  and  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  5  5  percent  If  the  average 
unemployment  rate  in  1970  75  should  fall 
to  4  0  percent,  draft  calls  are  projected  to 
climb  from  55  3  to  101.7  thousand  men  per 
ye^ir. 

"  The  percentage  of  Involuntary  service 
participants  in  relation  to  tlie  base  of  quali- 
fied males  indicates  the  incidence  of  Invol- 
untary service  Under  a  continued  Selective 
Service  System  draft,  these  percentages  will 
be. 

Percent 
L°ES  tiian  high  school  graduate...  36.4 

High  school  graduate 54.2 

Some  college  no  degree 28.  6 

College  graduate le.g 

Total __   38.5 
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draft.  The  supply  price  M'  would  clearly  be 
higher  the  greater  is  the  individual's  aver- 
sion for  the  discipline  and  related  conditions 
of  military  service  life.  Moreover,  the  higher 
is  the  alternative  civilian  pay  C  which  iie 
could  command,  the  higher  will  be  his  mini- 
mum supply  price  M'.  The  supply  curve  of 
Pig.  1  is  a  convenient  way  of  summarizing 
the  schedule  of  supply  prices 

To  fix  ideas,  attention  is  directed  to  projec- 
tions of  future  manpower  demands  and  sup- 
plies. According  to  DOD  projections,  if  the 
present  draft  is  extended  into  years  ahead, 
1970-75,  the  annual  demand  for  new  acces- 
sions to  enlisted  ranks  will  be  472  thousand 
men  (assuming  a  force  strength  of  2.7  million 
men  and  an  unemployment  rate  of  5.5  per 
cent.)  Given  the  threat  of  being  drafted  and 
the  growth  In  the  population  base,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  B  =  416.7  thousand  men  will 
volunteer  as  regular  enlistments.  However. 
CB  =  153.7  thousand  regtilar  enlistments  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  draft-motivated  en- 
listments who  would  not  have  enlisted  in  the 
absence  of  a  draft.  In  a  sense,  these  men  were 
coerced  to  enlist  at  the  low  level  of  military 
pay  Ml..  If  we  assume  that  these  reluctant 
volunteers  had  the  lowest  supply  prices  in 
the  absence  of  a  draft  (l.e,  they  were  next 
in  line  above  the  point  P  in  Pig.  1 1 ,  the  cost 
of  involuntary  military  service  for  these  men 
is  given  by  the  triangle  PEG.  To  amplify. 
Mr.  X  might  have  been  willing  to  volunteer 
even  without  a  draft  liability  if  first  term 
pay  were  M'  =  $3,000.  However,  with  a  draft 
liability,  he  is  coerced  to  enlist  at  a  pay  of 
$2,500  lest  he  be  drafted.  The  differential  of 
$500  =  $3,000  -  $2,500  is  the  cost  to  X  of 
involtmtary  military  service.  If  these  costs 
are  summed  for  all  reluctant  volunteers, 
a  lower  bound  estimate  Is  given  by  the  area 
PEG  in  Pig.  1.  Using  a  liberal  estimate  of  the 
supply  elasticity,  the  area  PEG  is  seen  from 
Table  3  to  be  $141  million.  This  cost  is  surely 
an  implicit  or  hidden  tax  that  is  levied 
against  those  reluctant  volunteers  who  v^ere 
coerced  to  serve  by  a  draft  liability. 

The  implicit  cost  of  involuntary  service  by 
draftees  is  harder  to  assess.  The  Selevnive 
Service  System  does  not  overtly  try  to  draft 
men  with  the  lowest  supply  prices.  Hen'e 
some  Individuals  with  high  alternative  ciM!- 
Ian  Incomes  C  or  with  a  great  aversion  for 
ser\ice  life  pay  a  substantial  implicit  cost 
when  they  are  Inducted.  A  lower  bound  esti- 
mate of  this  implicit  cost  can,  however,  be 
obuined  by  assuming  that  draftees  had  the 
lowest  supply  prices  above  the  point  G  in 
Pig.  1.  The  annual  Implicit  cost  borne  by 
draftees  Is  thus  given  by  the  quadrangle 
GEDH  or  175  million  dollars. 

The  pay  raises  legislated  by  Congress  over 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  mainly  applied  to 
the  career  force.  Entry  level  pay  for  the  first 
two  years  of  service  was  kept  low  because  the 
draft  could  guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of 
new  accessions.  As  a  result,  the  military  pay 
profile  as  a  function  of  years  of  service  ex- 
hibits a  sharp  discontinuity;  confer  Table  2.- 
Annual  military  income  rises  by  39.6  per  cent 
between  the  second  and  third  years  as  com- 
pared to  an  average  annual  percentage  In- 
crease of  only  4.7  per  cent  between  the  fifth 
to  eighth  years.  The  inordinately  low  levels 
of  first  term  pay  magnify  the  size  of  the 
hidden  tax  that  is  paid  by  reluctant  service 
participants. 

The  hidden  cost  of  involuntary  military 
service  can  thus  be  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence between  M',  the  supply  price  at  which 
the  Individual  could  be  induced  to  become  a 
true  volunteer,  and  M,„  the  current  le\  el  of 
first  term  pay.  If  these  hidden  costs  or  taxes 


"  The  annual  military  Incomes  of  Table  2 
include  the  following  pay  Items:  (1)  base 
pay  (2)  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances 
if  received  In  money,  or  their  Imputed  value 
if  provided  In  kind,  and  (3)  an  implicit  tax 
advantage  due  to  the  fact  that  some  pay 
items  are  regarded  as  non-taxable  income. 


are  summed,  we  obtain  the  annual  Implicit 
costs  of  S141  million  for  reluctant  \-olunteers 
and  $175  million  for  draftees.  The  reluctant 
service  participants  from  an  age  class  la 
cohort  born  in  a  specific  year)  are  obliged 
by  the  draft  obligation  to  serve  from  two  to 
four  years.  The  aggregate  implicit  costs 
shown  in  the  third  panel  01  Table  3  are  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  annual  costs  by 
the  average  length  of  involuntary  service! 
The  aggregate  hidden  tax  of  S826  million  as. 
sumes  that  each  reluctant  service  partici- 
pant would  be  compensated  in  a  discrimina- 
tory fashion,  thereby  neglecting  the  rents 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  earned  b\' 
the  true  volunteers.  Thus,  If  the  hidden  cost 
of  involuntary  service  were  $1,000  for  a  par- 
ticular reluctant  volunteer,  this  $1,000  would 
not  be  paid  to  true  volunteers  as  it  would  be 
If  labor  were  procured  in  a  competitive  labor 
market.  Hence,  failure  to  compensate  the 
reluctant  volunteers  entails  a  foregone  in- 
come loss  for  the  true  volunteers  who  enlist 
at  the  low  first  term  pay  of  ,$2,500  per  year. 
The  magnitude  of  the  hidden  tax  that  is 
levied  against  each  reluctant  volunteer  and 
draftee  is  shown  in  the  last  two  panels  of 
Table  3.  The  financial  inequity  of  the  draft 
IS  truly  shameful  when  these  hidden  taxes 
are  compared  to  the  burden  of  the  Federal 
individual  income  tax.  Table  4  presents  the 
data  on  income  tax  receipts  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  relation  to  four  popula- 
tions. The  burden  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
was  only  $646  per  year  lor  each  adult  o'.er 
18  years  of  age,  while  the  hidden  tax  that 
was  implicitly  paid  by  each  draftee  was 
$3,169  per  year.  The  draftee  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  hidden  tax  that  is  4  9  times 
as  large  as  the  tax  burden  placed  on  all 
citizens. 

It   should    be   remembered    that    mv    pro- 
cedure for  estimating  the  hidden  tax'of  in- 
voluntary   service    tends    to    under-estimate 
the  real  cost  since  it  assumed  that  reluctant 
service   participants    had   the   lowest    supplv 
prices  in   the  absence  of  a  draft.  Moreo\er. 
the  costs  of  Table  3  apply  only  to  men  in  the 
enlisted   ranks.   Fully  41    per'cent   of   newlv 
commissioned  officers  and  71  per  cent  of  en- 
listments to  reserve  units  were  estimated  to 
be   draft-motivated    volunteers.    These    men 
also  were  coerced  to  serve  at   below  market 
rates  of  pay  because  of  the  draft  obligation. 
The   inequity   of   draft    is   accentuated   bv 
the   absurdly   low   levels   of  entry   level   pav 
Even  including  the  imputed   value  of  board 
and  keep,  the  typical  private  earns  a  monthly 
income  of  $158  per  month— far   below   the 
minimum   wage   legislated    by   Congress.   In 
1964.   the   typical   reluctant   volunteer  could 
have  earned  S287  per  month  in  the  civilian 
economy,  while  the  draftee  who  is  older  could 
have  earned  S317  per  month.  If  a  draft  must 
be  continued,  I  strongly  recommend  that  en- 
try level  pay  be  sharply  advanced   to  elimi- 
nate the  financial  cost  of  Involuntary  mili- 
tary  service.    When    only   a   fraction  "of   all 
youths  must  be  involuntarily  put  into  mili- 
tary service   (and  bear  the  risks  coincident 
with  such  service) ,  why  should  we  insist  that 
they  also  suffer  financial  losses  during  their 
period  of  service?  That  the  entry  level  pav  of 
an   American   soldier   is    below   that   of   the 
Canadian  and  Australian  recruit,  is,  in  my 
opinion.  Inexcusable, 

IV.    THE      COST     AND      FEASIBILITY      OF     AN      ALL- 
VOLtrNTEER    FORCE 

Recent  discussions  on  the  draft  question 
have  devoted  little  attention  to  the  basic 
issue  of  the  need  for  a  draft.  The  Marshall 
Commission  in  its  219-page  report  allotted 
two  pages  to  establish  the  need  for  extension 
of  some  form  of  draft  law.  The  transcript  of 
the  House  Hearings   in  Jtme   1966  suggests 


•Because  of  attrition  during  the  first  term. 
the  average  length  of  service  is  only  19  years 
for  draftees  and  around  3.5  years  for  regular 
enlisted  men. 
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that  the  meir.ber3  of  'Me  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  are  not  terribly  Interested  In 
studying  '.he  cost  and  feasibility  of  meeting 
our  military  manpower  requirement*  on  a 
voluntary  basis  The  arguments  against  an 
all-volunteer  force  can  be  put  In  capsule 
form  HB  follows 

1    It  would  be  too  coetly 

2.  It  could  not  achieve  the  requisite  ftezi- 
bility  In  force  strengths  to  Insure  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation  and  to  meet  our  Interna- 
tional obligations 

3  It  would  have  possibly  undesirable  so- 
cial consequences  such  as  a  military  class  or 
an  all-Neijro  army 

4  It  Is  Inconsistent  wuh  the  American 
heritage  of  a  citizen  mllltla  The  reader  could 
undoubtedly  supply  other  arguments  against 
the  adoption  of  a  voluntary  manpower  pro- 
curement system  The  last  two  criticisms 
listed  above  can.  I  believe,  be  more  forcefully 
refuted  bv  others — Congressman  Thomas 
Curtis  and  Professor  Milton  Friedman  for 
example  I  shsii:  briefly  ^-xamme  the  flexibility 
ISBUe  In  Part  VI  below  In  this  section  atten- 
tion Is  directed  to  the  cost  of  an  all-volun- 
taer  force. 

Under  any  procurement  system,  the  de- 
mand for  new  recruits  At  Is  determined  by 
the  loMes  during  the  year  Lr  and  planned 
changes  in  force  strengths  iPi — Ft-1).  If 
peacetime  force  strength  objectives  are 
stabilized.  F' — F.-l  will  be  equal  to  zero. 
Hence  demand  At  will  depend  only  on  loeses 
Lt  which  In  turn,  are  determined  by  per- 
sonnel turnover  and  the  size  of  the  active 
duty  force  The  losses  due  to  personnel  turn- 
over can  be  estimated  from  a  retention  pro- 
tile  describing  the  proportion  of  men  remam- 
Ing  In  service  N  years  after  Initial  entry. 
The  retention  profile  for  a  mixed  force  of 
conscripts  and  volunteers  (38  per  cent  of 
whom  were  reluctant  volunteers  i  was  esti- 
mated from  the  experience  of  the  late  1950'8 
and  is  shown  m  the  first  two  columns  of 
Table  5.  A  perusal  of  Table  5  reveals  that 
voluntary  separations  upon  completion  of 
the  first  term  of  three  to  four  years  account 
for  the  lari^est  part  of  personnel  turnover 
Over  the  p>erloc!  FY  1957-64.  the  average  first 
term  reenllstment  rate  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ments was  25  6  per  cent,  while  that  of 
draftees  was  only  77  per  cent  The  reten- 
tion profile  of  the  mixed  force  implies  an 
annual  turnover  rate  of  18.9  per  cent  for 
enlisted  men;  this  turnover  rate  climbs  as 
the   fraction   of   two-year  draftees   Increases. 

If  all  initial  accessions  were  true  volun- 
teers, the  .■\rmed  Services  would  enjoy  a  sub- 
stantially lower  turnover  rate  The  first  term 
reenllstment  rate  of  Negroes  is  around  49 
per  cent  as  compared  to  a  Regular  Army  re- 
enlistment  rate  of  only  22  per  cent.  The  rea- 
son for  this  large  difference  is  apparent. 
Negroes  do  not  suffer  from  pay  discrimina- 
tion in  the  .\rmed  Services.  In  the  civilian 
economy,  they  earn  substantially  less  than 
their  white  counterp.irts  because  of  Job  and 
pay  discrimination  by  civilian  employers. 
Military  service  Is  a  far  more  attractive  alter- 
native to  the  Negro  who  can  meet  the  mental 
qualification  standards.  They  are  more  likely 
to  volunteer,  and  once  In  service,  far  more 
likely  to  reenlist  If  all  initial  Inputs  were 
true  volunteers  '  as  indeed  most  Negro  vol- 
unteers pre.sently  arei  we  couM  expect  a 
similar  climb  :n  reen;;stment  rates  especially 
If  recruits  do  nut  suSer  from  the  wage  ex- 
ploitation that  they  now  do  I  estlmat*  that 
the  first  term  reenllstment  rate  In  an  all- 
volunteer  force  would  be  36  6  per  cent  as 
compared  to  an  average  of  only  25  6  p>€r 
cent  m  the  preceding  eight  years  Hence,  the 
retention  profile  of  enlisted  men  should  shift 
toward  greater  retention  .is  Indicated  by  the 
last  two  co!um«s  of  Table  5  Prom  the  esti- 
mated retention  profile  applicable  to  a  volun- 
tary force,  I  estimated  the  required  acces- 
sions for  alternative  force  strengths  The  re- 
quired accessions  for  a  mixed  force  were 
taken  from  the  .Marshall  Commission  report. 
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The  mixed  force  which  Includes  Inputs  of 
draftees  and  reluctant  volunteers  has  a 
higher  personnel  turnover  accounting  for 
the  larger  flows  of  required  accessions  The 
required  accessions  to  the  voluntary  force 
contain  an  upward  bias,  since  I  have  not  ad- 
Justed  the  data  for  the  savings  which  obtain 
from  lower  personnel  turnover  These  savings 
derive  from  fewer  men  being  In  a  training 
status.  Men  engaged  In  training  others  can 
be  reassigned  to  other  duties,  and  the  total 
force  strength  can  be  cut  while  retaining  the 
same  number  of  men  In  an  effective  (non- 
tralnlng)   status. 

The  required  accessions  of  334  thousand  re- 
cruits to  sustain  a  voluntary  force  of  2  65 
million  men  is  far  smaller  than  the  required 
accessions  of  500  thousand  for  the  mixed 
force  Hence,  the  line  A,  in  Pig  1  is  to  the 
left  of  where  It  U  now  drawn  To  determine 
the  necessary  pay  level  M  to  attract  334 
thousand  recruits  on  a  voluntary  basis,  we 
had  to  estimate  the  supply  curve  S'  I  shall 
not,  In  this  paper,  repeat  the  methods  by 
which  we  estimated  this  supply  curve.  The 
supply  curve  which  I  used  in  my  calcula- 
tions Is  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  In 
the  DOD  study 

If  the  estimated  supply  curve  Is  Juxta- 
posed to  the  demand,  I  estimate  that  first 
term  pay  must  be  raised  by  68  per  cent,  from 
{2.500  to  $4,200  per  year.  The  entry  level  pay 
of  recruits  in  their  first  year  of  service  would 
climb  from  $1,900  to  $3,900  per  year,  or  a 
monthly  pay  hike  of  $167  per  month.  The 
sharp  projected  rise  In  first  term  pay  would, 
moreover,  create  a  pay  inversion  "wherein 
men  In  their  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  serv- 
ice would  be  earning  less  than  new  recruits 
To  prevent  such  pay  Inversions,  the  pay  of 
the  career  force  was  raised  by  17  per  cent  In 
addition,  the  pay  profile  of  officers  was  ad- 
Justed  to  eliminate  the  low  level  of  entry 
pay:  this  adjustment  raised  the  pay  of  newly 
oommlssioned  officers  by  21   per  cent. 

The  pay  schedules  that  would  be  needed  to 
attract  enough  recruits  on  a  voluntary  basis 
were  applied  to  the  anticipated  age  struc- 
ture of  the  voluntary  force.  For  an  active 
duty  force  strength  of  2.65  million  men.  I 
estimate  that  Income  payments  to  active 
duty  military  personnel  would  have  to  rise 
by  $4  billion  per  year. 

The  methods  by  which  I  arrive  at  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  an  ail-volunteer  force 
can  be  criticized  on  several  grounds  Some 
of  the  more  important  criticisms  which  I 
have   received   include   the   following: 

a  Steady  state  requirements  The  demand 
for  new  recruits  presumes  a  steady  state  In 
which  the  retention  profile  of  a  voluntary 
force  applies  During  the  transitional  perl- 
ixl.  losses  will  be  larger  with  a  corresponding 
rise  m  required  accessions.  My  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge the  transitional  demands  thus 
imparts  a  downward  bias  to  my  cost  esti- 
mate However.  If  force  strengths  are  to  be 
reduced  to  2  65  million  (from  their  FY  1966 
level  of  3  1  million',  the  transition  poses 
only  a  minor  adjustment  in  my  cost  esti- 
mates. 

b  Army  requirements.  The  shortfall  be- 
tween voluntary  supplies  and  dem.inds  is 
projected  to  be  Largest  for  the  Army.  In  es- 
timating  the  necessary  pay  Increase   of   68 


per  cent.  I  used  the  deficit  in  Army  require- 
ments As  a  consequence,  the  other  three 
Services  are  projected  to  enjoy  excess  sup- 
plies of  enlistment  applicants.  If  there  is 
any  spillover  of  enlistment  applicants  across 
services  (le  If  a  man  who  is  denied  entry 
Into  the  Navy  tries  later  to  enlist  In  the 
Army  I.  my  procedure  overstates  the  cost  of 
meeting  military  demands  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

c.  Method  for  Implementing  the  pay  in- 
crease I  have  tacitly  assumed  that  the  68 
per  cent  pay  increase  will  redound  to  re- 
cruits in  the  form  of  higher  base  p.iy  The 
annual  base  pay  of  a  private  In  his  first  year 
of  service  Is  projected  to  rise  from  *1  200  to 
$3,200  That  is.  his  pay  climbs  from  ilOO  per 
month  now  to  $267  per  month.  Some  critics 
have  correctly  argued  that  this  is  a  rather 
Inefficient  means  of  distributing  higher  pay. 
especially  when  the  other  Services  have  too 
many  enlistment  applicants  A  system  of 
variable  enlistment  bonuses  or  pay  differ- 
entials across  .Services  could  produce  sub- 
stantial savings,  thereby  lowering  my  cost 
estimate  of  $4  billion. 

d  Savings  from  lower  personnel  turnover 
I  have  completely  Ignored  the  savings  from 
lower  personnel  turnover  resulting  in  fewer 
men  In  a  training  status  If  the  active  duty 
force  can  be  cut  by  as  little  as  5  per  cent 
because  more  men  are  In  an  effecti'.e  non. 
training  status,  the  military  pay  budget 
would  fall  by  $0  8  billion.  Inclusion  of  this 
saving  thus  lowers  the  cost  of  an  al! -volun- 
teer force  from  $4  0  to  $3  2  billion. 

e  Civilian  substitutions:  Many  JoJis  which 
are  presently  staffed  with  uniformed  person- 
nel could  be  equally  well  performed  by  civil- 
ians. If  military  pay  Is  sharply  advanced  (as 
I  estimate  It  will  bei.  It  becomes  economical 
to  substitute  a  civilian  for  a  Serviceman 
thereby  lowering  total  labor  costs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  direct  reductions  in  labor  costs, 
the  Armed  Services  will  realize  an  indirect 
siivlngs  namely  fewer  recruits  wli:  be  de- 
manded Hence,  the  necessary  pay  Increase 
to  attract  recruits  can  be  lowered.  The  po- 
tential savings  from  the  substitution  of 
civilians  for  uniformed  men  could  be  sub- 
stantial. 

f.  Validity  of  the  cross-sectional  comple- 
ment supply  curve;  The  supply  curve  S' 
which  wa3  used  to  estimate  the  necessary  pay 
interest  was  derived  from  cross-sectional  re- 
gional data  on  voluntary  enlistment  rates  for 
men  in  mental  groups  I  to  III  It  is  essentially 
the  same  supply  equation  as  that  used  in  the 
DOD  study  '  The  underlying  data  pertained 
to  the  enlistment  experience  in  calend;»r  year 
1963.  the  only  year  for  which  such  data  were 
available  I  agree  with  the  skeptics  thai  It 
Is  a  slim  piece  of  evidence.  There  are.  how- 
ever some  other  bits  of  evidence  which  con- 
firm the  implications  of  the  estimated  sup- 
ply equation.  An  economy  which  is  quite 
similar  to  ours,  namely  Canada,  has  sustained 
a  voltintary  military  establishment  that  Is 
roughly  half  the  size  of  the  US.  In  relation  to 
the  population  base  The  entry  level  pay  of 
the  Canadian  recruit  is  around  20  percent 
higher  than  th.u  of  the  US.  soldier.  Given  the 
growth  In  the  population  base,  the  force 
strength  of  2  65  million  men  corresponds  to 
a  force  that  Is  betvveen  25  and  33  percent 
l:irger  than  Canada's  on  a  per  capita  basis 
We  should  be  able  to  staff  a  force  of  that  size 
if  p.iy  Is  Increased  by  68  percent  Until  we 
raise  entry  level  pay,  there  Is  no  real  test  of 
whether  our  estimated  supply  curve  is  cor- 
rect I  have  re;isonable  confidence  in  It  be- 
cause of  my  observations  of  the  Canadian  ex- 
perience and  of  the  enlistment  behavior  of 
Negroes    If  the  pay  of  military  service  can  be 


'■"  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  methods  by 
which  this  supply  curve  was  estimated  can 
be  found  In  "The  Supply  of  Military  Person- 
nel In  the  Absence  of  a  Draft,"  by  A,  Fechter 
and  S,  Altman  (to  be  published  In  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  .American  Economic 
.\ssoclatlon,  May  19671. 
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put  on  a  footing  comparable  to  pay  in  the 
civilian  sector,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
attract  one  man  in  five — and  that  is  all  vve 
r.eed  to  staff  a  force  of  2  65  million  men. 

Only  one  cf  the  six  criticisms  listed  above 
i.TipUes  that  my  cost  estimate  is  too  low.  The 
DOD  estimates  of  $17  billion  imply  that  we 
would  have  to  pay  men  over  $7,000  per  year  to 
attract  but  one  man  In  five.  I  grant  that  the 
cost  estimate  may  contain  some  random 
error,  but  not  an  error  of    ■  $13  billion. 

I  have  n-.iidp  some  rough  calculations  on 
•he  cost  tf  sustaining  an  active  duty  force  of 
3  0  million  men-  the  active  force  strength 
as  of  30  June  1966  .^ccordlng  to  the  comple- 
.Tient  supply  curve,  the  necessary  pay  in- 
crease climbs  from  68  to  94  percent.  The  aver- 
age annu.il  first  term  pay  (over  three  years  of 
service!  climbs  from  $4  200  to  $4,850.  Defense 
expenditures  for  active  duty  military  person- 
nel would,  of  course,  be  higher  for  both  the 
voluntary  force  and  the  mixed  force  of  con- 
scripts and  volunteers.  The  budgetary  cost 
to  sustain  a  voluntary  force  of  3  0  rnlllion 
men  is  estimated  to  be  $6  7  billion  higher 
than  that  of  a  mixed  force. 

In  closing  this  section,  it  should  be  re- 
peated that  the  budgetary  cost  of  military 
personnel  is  not  the  rval  economic  cost  of 
:.ibor  resources  allocated  to  the  defense  es- 
tablishment With  a  force  strength  of  3.0 
million  men,  the  Incidence  of  involuntary 
military  service  climbs  dramatically.  More 
men  from  each  age  class  are  coerced  or  com- 
pelled to  serve  against  their  wishes.  The 
real  cost  Is  high  for  those  who  are  selected 
to  serve,  while  those  fortunate  or  slippery 
enough  to  avoid  military  service  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  Inordinately  low  pay  awarded 
:o  the  draftee. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  LOTTERY  ON   VOLt'NTARY 
ENLISTMENTS 

The  lottery  (fair  and  impartial  random 
selection  system)  has  been  recommended  by 
t.he  Marshall  Commission  as  the  most  equi- 
table means  of  conscripting  men  Equity  here 
is  construed  to  mean  that  every  individual 
bears  the  same  risk  of  Involuntary  military 
service.  In  evaluating  the  deslrabil'ity  of  the 
Marshal!  Commission's  lottery  I  would  like 
to  raise  the  question  of  "How  will  the 
adoption  of  a  lottery  influence  the  need  for 
3  draft?"  Equity  meaning  equal  probability 
of  induction  can  surely  be  achieved  by  a 
lottery,  but  what  will  be  the  level  of  that 
probability  or  risk?  This  issue  was  only 
briefly  raised  in  the  Commission's  report  and 
never  answered. 

The  larger  is  the  flow  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ments, the  -smaller  is  the  need  for  draftees. 
■K  rough  estimate  of  the  Impact  of  a  lottery 
on  voluntary  enlistments  can  be  obtained 
from  the  age  distribution  of  enlistments  and 
t.*ie  extent  of  draft-motivated  enlistments, 
special  tabulations  prepared  by  the  DOD 
statistical  office  provide  estimates  of  the  age 
at  entry  of  voluntary  enlistments  in  FY 
1960-64;  these  are  shown  In  Table  6.  Fully 
32  per  cent  of  all  enlistments  were  nineteen 
years  of  age.  and  71.5  per  cent  were  nineteen 
or  older  at  the  time  of  enlistment.  There  Is 
a  slight  trend  toward  older  ages  In  periods 
of  high  draft  call.s.  but  the  trend  is  slight. 
The  uncertainty  of  being  drafted  motivates 
^■iny  of  these  men  to  enlist  for  tours  of 
tiiree  to  four  years.  According  to  the  1964 
DOD  survey,  the  percentage  of  draft-motl- 
■■a:ed  enlistments  who  were  20  or  older  at 
■itse  of  entry  was  59.5  per  cent  as  compared 
to  only  31  3  per  cent  for  men  who  were  17  to 
19  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  Commission's  lottery 
proposal,  men  would  be  examined  at  age 
18.5  Qualified  males  reaching  the  age  of 
nineteen  would  then  be  arrayed  into  an 
srder  of  call  by  some  random  selection  sys- 
tem. We  can  imagine  that  each  man  is  as- 
signed a  number,  say  from  1  to  2  million  If 
->re  were  2  million  men  in  the  pool.  The 
■o»est  numbers  would  be  called  first.  The 
status  of  student  deferments  has  not  been 
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resolved,  but  for  the  sake  of  this  paper,  I 
shall  assume  that  they  are  put  into  the 
qualified  I-A  pool  and  assigned  numbers. 

The  size  of  the  draft  call  in  any  year  D  , 
is  determined  by  the  gap  between  require- 
ments A,  and  voluntary  supplies  of  enlist- 
ments Et.  Personnel  turnover  will,  moreover 
influence  requirements  At.  The  loss  of  one 
regular  enlistee  who  serves  for  three  or  four 
years,  necessitates  the  Induction  of  two  or 
more  men  each  serving  only  two  vears.  By 
eliminating  the  uncertainty  of  being 
drafted,  the  Armed  Services  are  likely  to  lose 
some  of  the  draft-motivated  enlistments  who 
must  be  replaced  by  two-year  draftees.  If 
men  with  low  numbers  are  permitted  to  vol- 
unteer, some  fraction  of  them  will  do  so. 

Under  a  continued  Selective  Service  draft 
the  DOD  projections  for  FY  1970-75  indicate 
annual  flows  of  416.7  thousand  voluntary 
enlistments,  of  whom  71.5  per  cent,  or  298 
thousand  men,  will  be  nineteen  or  older  At 
most,  only  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  qualified 
pool  will  be  affected  by  the  lottery  if  peace- 
time force  strengths  revert  to  their  pre- 
Vietnam  levels.  Hence,  we  can  conservatlve- 
Iv  estimate  to  lose  80  per  cent  of  the  draft- 
motivated  enlistments  who  were  19  or 
older."  This  loss  of  112  thousand  enlistments 
would  result  in  a  rise  in  the  size  of  the 
draft  calls  from  55.3  to  279  thousand  men 
per  year. 

By  reducing  the  uncertainty  of  being 
drafted,  the  lottery  is  anticipated  to  result 
in  larger  draft  calls.  The  decline  in  volun- 
tary enlistments  could  be  offset  if  pay  were 
advanced  to  make  military  service  competi- 
tive with  civilian  Jobs.  Such  a  pay  increase 
would  have  the  added  merit  of  mitigating 
the  flnancial  Inequity  of  Involuntary  service 
for  those  who  are  drafted  by  the  lottery. 

VI.    SOME  RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR  A   MILITARY 
MANPOWER    PROCtlREMENT    BILL 

The  expiration  of  the  present  draft  law 
on  June  30,  1967,  means  that  Congress  must 
enact  legislation  within  the  next  six  weeks 
The  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1951  and  its  subsequent  extensions 
are  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  manpower  procurement.  There 
is  little  If  any  attempt  to  integrate  the  man- 
power procurement  system  into  an  overall 
military  manpower  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  reports  of  the  Marshall 
and  Clark  Commission  are  guilty  of  this 
same  myopia.  I  have  argued  In  the  preceding 
section  that  the  adoption  of  the  lottery  im- 
plies a  greater  need  for  the  draft  because 
It  entails  higher  personnel  turnover.  That 
younger  men  are  more  desirable  for  the  com- 
bat positions  Is  not  being  questioned.  How- 
ever, one  should  also  inquire  about  the 
supply  of  men  for  the  highly  technical  posi- 
tions which  require  long  training  periods 
The  voluntary  force  with  its  greater  reten- 
tion can  achieve  this  latter  objective  more 
efficiently. 

All  proposals  which  have  been  put  before 
Congress  entail  radical  changes  in  mllitarv 
manpower  procurement  practices.  The  Viet- 
nam War  Is  not  a  global  conflict  requiring 
the  services  of  nearly  all  qualified  males.  The 
manpower  procurement  bill  which  Congress 
enacts  should  not,  therefore,  be  dominated 
by  short-run  considerations.  Instead,  it 
should  address  Itself  to  the  peacetime  mili- 
tary manpower  needs  of  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. In  the  light  of  these  considera- 
tions,  I   would   like   to   make   some   recom- 


"  The  DOD  survey  of  first-term  enlisted 
men  Indicates  that  the  pressure  of  a  draft 
liability  accounted  for  46.9  percent  of  vol- 
untary enlistments  who  were  19  or  older  at 
the  time  of  entry.  In  the  projection  years 
1970-75,  it  is  estimated  that  298  thousand 
volunteers  will  be  19  or  older.  Multiplying 
469x298  yields  140  thousand  draft-moti- 
vated volunteers.  Since  80  percent  of  these 
will  be  bypassed  In  the  lottery.  0.8  x  140  = 
112  thousand  Is  the  estimated  loss  of  volun- 
tary recruits. 


mendations    with    the    following    objectives 
in  mind: 

a.  to  design  a  system  of  military  man- 
power procurement  which  places  maximum 
reliance  on  volunteers; 

b.  to  raise  first-term  pay.  thereby  alleviat- 
ing some  of  the  financial  inequity  of  invol- 
untary military  service; 

c.  to  examine  the  overall  military  man- 
power policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  the  aim  of  achieving  greater  eflSclency 
in  the  utilization  of  the  nation's  scarce  labor 
resources. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind.  I  propose 
the  following  recommendations  to  be  con- 
sidered for  pc»ssible  inclusion  in  the  mili- 
tary manpower  prociu-ement  bill  which  will 
replace   the  present  draft  law. 

1.  Two-year  Extension  of  a  Draft.  A  draf 
law  which  Includes  as  a  minimum  recom- 
mendations 2  and  3  below,  should  be  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  only  two  vears  rather 
than  the  four  years  proposed  by  the  Marshall 
Commission. 

Since  all  the  alternatives  proposed  to  date 
entail   radical    changes    in    the    nature    and 
implementation  of  a  draft  UablUty.  Congress 
should  exercise  some  caution  and  allow  for 
possible  revision  in  the  light  of  experience 
under  any  new  draft  law.  During  the  first 
year,  data  on  its  operation  can  be  assembled 
In  the  second  year,  these  data  can  be  studied 
to  determine  Us  strengths  and  weaknesses 
If  the  law  operates  in  an  efficient   and  rea- 
sonably   equitable    fashion.    Congress    could 
easily  extend  it  in   1969.  On  the  other  h;.nd 
if     serious     shortcomings     are     uncovered 
youths  in  the  vulnerable  draft  ages  need  not 
be  subjected  to  four  years  of  an  inequitable 
draft   law.   The   two-year   extension   is  suffi- 
ciently long  to  permit  compilation  and  analy- 
sis of  relevant  data  while  not  causing  a  nro- 
longation  of  a  badly  conceived  law 

2.  Lottery  0/  the  21-year-olds.  Under  the 
current  draft  law.  an  individual  can  remain 
in  a  draft- vulnerable  status  for  seven  and 
one-half  years.  To  alleviate  costs  to  the  indi- 
vidual arising  from  the  possibility  of  his  be- 
ing drafted,  the  Marshall  Commission  has 
proposed  a  lottery  of  19-vear-olds  to  shorten 
the  period  of  draft  uncertainty.  However  as 
argued  in  Part  V  above,  the  uncertainty  of 
a  draft  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  To  elimi- 
nate nearly  all  such  uncertainty  ,  as  the 
present  lottery  proposal  would  do,  leads  to 
the  loss  of  substantial  numbers  of  voluntary 
enlistments.  This  loss  necessarily  entails  k 
more  than  twofold  increase  in  draf*  calls 
thereby  increasing  the  fraction  of  each  age 
class  that  must  be  subjected  to  involuntary 
military  service.  The  objective  of  placing 
maximum  reliance  on  volunteers  suegestl 
an  intermediate  method  of  selecting  draftees 
which  would  entail  a  smaller  loss  of  reluctan- 
volunteers,  thereby  lessening  the  need  for  a 
draft.  Its  essential  features  can  be  'sum- 
marized as  follows: 

a.  All  qualified  youths  are  to  be  classified 
at  the  age  of  18  into  three  draft  classifica- 
tions: (1)  I-A  and  available  for  service  (2) 
ns  student  deferments,  and  (3)  hardship 
and  conscientious-objector  exemptions 
Hardship  deferments  will  be  granted  "on  an 
individual  basis,  using  criteria  similar  to 
those  of  ellgibUity  for  the  poverty  program. 

b.  Men  who  obtain  a  student  deferment 
are  placed  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
at  a  draft  age  of  19.  Upon  termination  of  their 
student  deferments,  they  are  returned  to  the 
I-A  pool  and  assigned  a  draft  age  of  19 
Thereafter,  their  chronological  age  is  ignored 
and  their  draft  status  within  the  I-A  pool  is 
entirely  determined  by  their  draft  age 

c.  The  period  of  maximum  draft  vulner- 
ability will  be  limited  to  two  vears.  M^n 
whos»  draft  age  exceeds  21  are  placed  into  a 
lower  order  of  call  for  five  years  and  can  be 
called  only  when  the  I-A  pool  is  depleted. 

d.  The  order  of  call  within  the  I-A  pool 
will  begin  with  the  oldest.  Recall  that  the 
oldest  men  in  the  I-A  pool  have  a  draft  age 
of  21.  If  monthly  requirements  are  less  than 
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the  po  1  of  men  reaching  their  21st  "ciraft 
birthday  "  i;?  a  par'.icul.ir  month,  a  random 
selectli.n  of  birthdates  determines  the  ranlt- 
Ing  within  that  month. 

e  .A.:;  occupational  and  dependence  de- 
ferments (other  thun  hardship i  will  be 
discontinued. 

This  lottery  of  21-year-olii.o  has  the  advan- 
tage of  retaining  the  flows  of  i»luctant  vol- 
unteers m  the  19-  and  20-year--'ld  groups 
Hence  the  loss  of  reluctant  volunteers  In 
this  system  of  Induction  is  only  '♦2  thou- 
sand men  per  year  as  compared  to  the  esti- 
mated :(^s  of  112  thousand  enlistments 
under  the  Marshall  Commission  proposal. 
If  the  pay  hike  of  recommendation  3  Is 
adopted  i  and  I  hope  that  It  Is  I .  the  flnanclal 
cost  of  involuntary  .service  by  the  reluctant 
volunteers  will  be  far  smaller  Indeed,  the 
pay  raise  will  attract  larger  flows  of  vol- 
unteers so  that  there  may  not  even  be  a 
loss  cf  volun'.irv  en:is*ment.s  under  this 
proposal 

3.  0\---d\^'  Adjustments  in  Military  Com- 
pennaf.vn  That  the  absurdly  low  levels  of 
first-term  nillltiry  pay  are  an  embarra.ss- 
ment,  1.^  rn.inlfo.st  !n  the  myriad  of  post- 
service  ve'erari  ber.eftts  The  GI.  Bill,  sub- 
sidized homf  mortg:iges  medical  care,  and 
life  insurance  p<j:ic!es  for  veterans  all  ex- 
empUfv  attempts  to  remedy  the  flnanclal 
burden  of  mlUtarv  service  The  high  time 
preferer..-e  of  youths  suggests  that  these 
post-service  benefits  are  highly  discounted 
in  any  calculation  of  the  financial  rewards 
of  active  military  service.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  military  pay  profile  be  ad- 
justed iipward  according  to  the  schedule 
propof>e<l    below: 

Prtypo -^d   ad'uatments  in   the  compensation 
of  enlisted  men 


service 


Prevnt 
pay  1 


Proposed         Peirentnp" 
pay  Increase 


1  $l.S3l'  $3,130  1  71.0 

2  2,143  3,3HI)  .W  7 

J 2  «yl  3.630                     21.4 

I I  3.344  3,  "Wn                        J«-l> 

ii'."'.'.'.....  4.130  *•'*    

I  Figures  r*pnfs«-at  aimuiil  tniUtury  incomes  consisting 

of  (1)  ^'^i.-^  !>■■»>'.  '2'  qilartiT^  iii'l  siil>sisti'Hii-  iilluwance.*. 
•n<l  (3i  implirtt  t3\  ;»<1v3nta«e  The  <lat;»  [wrlain  tn  the 
pay  scales  as  of  fiscal  yt*ar  1963. 

1  \b:  E  1. —  Projected  accessions  to  enlinlfd 


If  these  pay  increases  are  adopted,  the 
budgetary  payroll  cost  for  an  enlisted 
strength  of  2  31  million  men  (corresponding 
to  a  total  strength  of  2  65  million)  would 
climb  by  $1,368  million.  Moreover,  the  pay 
increase  is  estimated  to  increase  Army  enlist- 
ments In  the  absence  of  a  draft  by  48  per 
cent  Finally,  the  hidden  tax  of  the  draft 
would  be  sharply  reduced,  thereby  lessening 
the  financial  cost  of  service  for  the  reluctant 
service  participants  Whatever  else  Is  done, 
this  one  recommendation  deserves  serious 
consideration  and.  I  hope,  adoption. 

4.  Flexibility  and  the  Role  of  the  Reserves. 
A  professional  voluntary  army  has  been 
severely  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  does 
not  have  the  requisite  flexibility  to  meet 
short-run  demands  for  active-duty  jjerson- 
nel.  What  amount  of  flexibility  is  required  of 
a  voluntary  force  has  never  been  specified 
Within  FY  1954-65.  the  largest  year-to-yeur 
Increase  In  the  active-duty  strength  has  been 
under  350  thous.uid  men.  In  the  recent  Viet- 
nam build-up  when  no  reserves  were  ac- 
tivated in  significant  numbers  ■'  the  active- 
duty  force  strength  climbed  by  438  thousand 
men. 

During  the  Berlin  crisis  of  FY  1962.  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  reserves  were  recalled  to 
active  duty  The  political  aftermath  of  that 
Incident  seems  to  have  neutralized  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  as  a  source  of  man- 
power for  the  active-duty  forces  Presently 
around  13  million  men  are  on  a  ready,  paid- 
drill,  reserve  status  If  this  reserve  strength 
were  reduced  to  700  thousand  men  who  were 
paid  competitive  wages,  they  could  provide 
the  needed  flexibility  for  an  all-volunteer 
force.  The  present  organization  of  reserve 
units  defies  rational  explanation.  A  careful 
study  of  the  role  and  function  of  reserve 
units  should,  I  believe,  be  undertaken  as  part 
of  an  Integrated  study  of  military  manpower 
utilization.  It  should,  moreover,  be  linked  to 
the  Initial  procurement  policies.  A  truly 
ready  reserve  can.  In  my  opinion,  supply  the 
desired  degree  of  flexibility. 

5.  Toicard  an  Integrated  Military  Man- 
power Policy.  The  procurement,  retention, 
and  utilization  of  m-.npower  should  logically 
fit  Into  an  integrated  military  manpower 
policy  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is 
no  overall  conceptual  framework  within 
which  one  can  evaluate  specific  policy  pro- 
posals. The  draft,  for  example,  is  largely  ex- 

ranks  under  a  continued  draft,  fifcal  i/enrs  1<J 
motivation) 


amined  -Aith  only  passing  relerence  to  the 
utilization  and  retention  of  uniformed  per- 
sonnel. The  techniques  of  systems  analysis, 
which  have  been  so  widely  used  m  cost- 
eflectlveness  studies  of  weapons  system.s 
have  not  been  carried  over  Into  manpower 
problems  In  evaluating  alternative  n-..a;- 
power  policies  with  these  techniques  ol  sys- 
tems analysis,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  the 
appropriate  cost  of  labor  resources.  Beciuse 
of  the  low  levels  of  first  term  pay,  the  DOD 
budgetary  costs  are  not  the  real  economic 
costs  of  labor  resources  allocated  to  the 
Armed  Services.  I  believe  that  further  studies 
should  be  made  of  la)  qualification  stand- 
ards for  enlisted  nien.  ibi  qualiricitKin 
standards  for  junior  officer  ranks,  (ci  adjust- 
ments in  the  retirement  program  to  permit 
separation  bonu.ses  after  ten  to  twer.  e  years 
of  service.  (d>  v  rlable  enli.stment  bonuses 
for  men  who  sign  for  longer  initial  tours  of 
duty,  and  (e»  possibilities  oi  substituting 
civilians  for  uniformed  personnel,  especially 
In  the  para-medical  and  clerical  fields. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  large  defense  es- 
tablishment, the  nation  must  all.^cate  sub- 
stantial flows  of  labor  and  inatcn.il  resources 
to  the  Armed  Services.  The  Department  o! 
Defense  has  followed  a  policy  of  acquiring 
Its  material  resources  larmament.s.  ships. 
planes,  etc  )  via  the  free  market  through  .t 
system  of  defent-e  contracts.  Only  m  w:irtime 
and  periods  of  true  emergency  has  the  De- 
partment seen  fit  to  requisition  strategic 
materials  .it  noncompetitive  prices.  However 
when  It  comes  to  recruiting  labor  resources, 
the  Dep.irtment  of  Defense  assumes  an  alto- 
getlier  ditTereiit  posture,  refusing  to  place 
greater  reliance  on  the  competitive  labor 
market  and  continuing  to  pay  servicemen 
at  below  market  rates  of  pay.  Conscription 
and  coercion  ( the  counterparts  to  wartime 
requisitions)  thus  persist  in  peacetime  The 
need  for  a  peacetime  draft  has  not  been 
established,  nor  Is  likely  to  be  established 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  we  do  not 
need  a  peacetime  draft  Our  military  man- 
power needs  can  be  met  en  a  voluntary  ba.sis 
If  we  as  a  nation  are  prepared  to  pay  com- 
petitive wages  to  new  recruits,  rationalize  the 
role  of  the  reserves,  and  initiate  efficient 
manpower  utilization  practices. 

(Figure  1.  referred  to  above  cannot  be  re- 
produced in  the  Record.) 
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Years  of  school  romplete<l 

1 

Years  of  scUool  completed 

Total 

0to8 

9  to  11 

12 

13  to  15 

I6aiid 
ov€r 

Total 

0to8 

9  to  11 

12 

13  to  15 

16  and 
over 

Voluntary  enlistments  under  3 
continued  draft: 
17  to  19  years 

328.5 

88.2 

416.7 

iae.4 

51.3 

15.0 
1.4 

107.2 
12.9 

188.0 

42.8 

230.8 

68.3 
24.7 

18.3 
25.8 
44.1 

8.1 
17,8 

^3 
5.3 

3% 

Reluctant  volunteers— Con. 

All  ages 

Inductions.                 

'  Reluctant  military  senrlca 
1     participants: 

153.7 

se.3 

102.4 
106.6 
200.0 

3.4 
4.3 

3.0 
4.7 
7.7 

28.3 
15.2 

23.0 
20.5 
43.5 

93.0 
21.9 

68.3 
46.6 
114.9 

•25.9 
10.5 

8.1 
28.3 
36.4 

3.1 
3.4 

All  sees 

19.4       12al 

0 

Reluctant  volunteers: 

6.5 

17  to  19  years      

20  years  and  older 

3.0 
.4 

5.3 

1         Allages 

i 

ti 

Table  2. — Annual  military  incomes  of  enlisted  men 
(Pay  scales  of  fiscal  year  1963) 


Years  of  service 


Total 
InGome, 
Depart- 
ment of 
Defense 


Army 


I.. 

%. 
*.. 
4 
»  . 


SI.  830 
2,143  1 

3.344  I 
4.130 
4.462  1 


Total 
Inoome 


$1.  *ji) 

2,  JW 
3,>»7 
3.711 
4,  2*H 
4,465 


Taxable 
Income 


Base 
pay 


Base  pay    | 
as  percent 

oftotal 

Income 


$1.0.58 
1,359 
1^199 
2,392 
2.601 
2.792 


ILO-W 
1.382  I 
2.002 
2,433 
2,575 
2.725 


55.5 
60.0 
61  7 
6,5.6 
60.6 
61.0 


Years  of  service 


Total 
Inoome, 
Depart- 
ment of 
Defense 


Army 


Total 
income 


7 

8 

9  to  12 
13  to  16 
17  to  20. 


Taxable 
Income 


'  Base  pay 

1  as  percent 

Base      I  ottotal 

pay  income 


U.<»9  ' 

$4,  .Sfl6 

J2.9.37 

$2,  8,W 

4.741 

4,797 

3.03; 

3.003 

5,235 

5,377 

3,409 

3,280 

5.926 

6.043 

3.918 

3.8«5 

6,387  1 

6,414 

4.  245  1 

'•) 

62.2 
62.6 
61.0 
M.3 


I  Not  available. 


May 


) ) 


1967 
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1 

Low 
estimate 
(3=0.402)      1 

Middle 
estimate       1 
(^  =  0.316)      1 

\nnual  1st  term  pay  (for  3.5  years): 

M,      

i-.'.500 
4.7(10 
5,900 

141   ' 
17.^  i 

i 

$2,500 
5,600 
7,450 

192 
243 

M,        

\I _ 

Annual  cost  ticlu<lintr  rents  (millions); 
K''Uictiirit  volunteers 

I  )r:iftees 

in 

illions): 

.^^pri-pLite  cost  (or  members  o(  an  ape  class  i 

Reluctant  volunteers 

Pruftees        _ 

493 
333 

672 : 

462  1 

T.'taL. 

b26 

1,134 

Low 
estimate 
US=u,402) 


.Middle 
estimate 
O=0.31.'i) 


Total  per  capita  cost  excluding  rents:  ' 

Reluctant  volunteers 

Draftees,., 

Total. 

Annual  per  capita  cost:  - 

Reluctant  volunteers 

Draftees 

Total 


v3,  208 
6.  022 

>4,  .TJ 
^,354 

3,952 

5, 426 

n: 
6.  ley 

1,  -'49 
4,  397 

1,317 


1,809 


'  The  per  capita  cost  assumes  that  there  were  153,700  reluctant  volunteers  and  55,300       '  The  annual  per  capita  cost  is  the  total  per  capita  cost  divided  hv  averag.  l.-ngtli  of 
draftees.  ,  service;  3.5  years  for  reluctant  vohiiueers  and  1  9  ynars  for  drafti-es 

T.^BLE  4.- — Federal  individual  income  taxes,  li/t:<!-t>G 


.^ftTek'ates 

IndiMdual   iiiccmie   tax   re- 
ceipts...     nnllions   ... 

Number  of  tax  returns  filed 

thousands 

Civilian  labor  force.-  do 

Population  .'1  years  of  age 
and  over.  ..thousands 


1962 


$6S,  358 

62,  487 
71,  ^.M 


1963 


1964 


K165 


1966 


1962 


$67,992  I     $71,593 


tB,  679 
7 J,  975 


lo.  154 
74.  ZVi 


110,876        l!l,,il.3        11.1,133 


$70,  765 

66,965 
75,  635 

114,224 


$81.5.34 


69,  724 
77,041 


'11.5.  .355 


Aggregates — Con. 

Population  18  year*  <if  a2i 

and  over  ..thousands.. 

Per  capita  Federal  income  taxes 

Per  return 

Per  member  of  labor  furcc. 

Per  adult  over  21 

Per  adult  over  IS. 


119.206 

1.014 
882 
,571 
532 


1963 


119.  S.24 

1.060 
9:i2 
610 
567 


1964 


1965 


1966 


121.2''0       123.387 


1,099 
964 
633 
590 


I  126. 151 


1.057  1.169 

936  l,ii,> 

620  7117 

574  I              646 


'  Estimated  by  extrapolation. 


Sources:  Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  .\nnual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  and  Statistical  .Abstract  of  tiic  United  Statc'^. 


T.xBLE  .").  —  Rfiditioti  profiles  of  enlisted  men  in  niiieil  nnil  iobi>tt<ini  forces  ' 


Years  of  service,  N 

Mixed  force 

Voluntary  force 

Years  of 

service,  .\ 

.Mi\ed  force 

Voluntary  force 

Survival        Cumulative 
rate                percent 

Survival 
rate 

Cmnulative 
percent 

Survival         Cmnulative 
rate         I      percent       i 

Survival         Cumulative 
rate                 percent 

0         

1.  IKXiO 
,9149 
641(4 
47in 
.  luil 
.  1563 
.  I4,V, 
.1407 

Ih.  9 
3(1.  1 
4h  4 
.".7.  3 
1.11.4 
la.  3 
':»;.  1 
68,  7 

l.OOOO 
.9161 
.  8326 
.  5742 
.2868 
.  2673 

13.9  ' 

o-   - 

38^2 
46.  2 
.50.2 
.■a  9 

8. 
9 

0.1365 
.1281 
.1125 
.1002 
.0818 
.0-283 
.0150 

5.2981 

71.3 
73.7 
75.8 
85.7 
94.5 
98.1 
100.0 

0.2334  '                   64.0 
2191   1                    *^^  '> 

1 

.» 

]o'    "" 

,1924 
,1703 
.1391 
.0481 
.  025.5 
7. 1875 

69.7 
82.1 
93.  1 

3 

15 

20 

25... 

30 

Sum 

4.. 

,^ 

6. 

.2491)                       57.4 
.2406                       60.8 

lint.  1) 

' 

I  Data  are  base'd  on  tlie  experience  of  the  late  1950's.  The  survival  rate  is  the  pro-      men  \\itli  X  or  Awer  years  of  service  in  a  steadv  state  is  sliown  in  the  2d  and  4ih 
portion  of  men  remaining  in  service  X  years  after  entry.  Tlie  cumulative  percent  of      columns. 


r.^Ri.t  t).  -  Distribution  of  voluntary  enlistments  by  age  at  enlistment  '  (total  DOD,  fiscal  year  19HtJ-H.'f  in  thousands) 

1961 


Agf  at  enlistment 


I960 


I 


19o2 


1963         1964    I  Average 


.\ge  at  enlistment 


1960     '     1961  1962  IWS     '     1964       Average 


Number  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ments: 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22  and  over 

Total 


19 

15 

14 

1 

13 

13 

14.8 

88 

85 

81 

65  ^ 

68 

77.4 

99 

114 

115 

98 

91 

103.4 

.w 

60 

6(i 

61   1 

61 

.59.6 

21 

28 

,1  > 

30 

39 

.30.  0 

24 

;i.i 

;.4 

31 

49 

38.2 

301 

335 

■1,-j 

298 

321 

■■&.  4 

I 

1 

, 

Percentage  distriliution; 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22  and  over 

Tdtal 100.0 


6.3 

4.5 

3.9 

4  4 

4.0 

29.2 

25.4 

22.4 

21- >■ 

2L2 

32.9 

34.0  1 

31.8 

.32.9 

28.  3 

16.6 

17.9  1 

18  2 

20.5 

19.0 

7.0 

8.  n 

8.4  j 
9.9 

8.8 
14.9 

10.1 
10.4 

12. 1 

15.3 

100.0  I     100.0  I     100. 0  I     100. 0 


4.6 

23.  9 

32.  0 
18.4 
9.3 
11.8 


100.0 


'  The  age  at  time  of  enlistment  is  estin  ated  by  yei.r  of  hirth.  Men  wim  «ere  born        years  old    Ilov  cmt,  !*causc  of  the  6  months'  overt  i  v-ntrr<v.n  calendar  and  fiscal 
ill  calendar  year  1940  and  w)io  enlisted  in  fi.scal  jcar  1960  xxere  classified  as  l.einp  20       ye;;rs,  ti.ey  cc.nld  bare  been  between  18,5  and  20.5  years  of  age. 


UNITED  STATES  HAS  PRIMARY  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO  SETTLE  VIET- 
NAM DISPUTE  THROUGH  U.N. 
MACHINERY 

Mr,  KUYKENDALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.';  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr,  FindleyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 


I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  856 
to  refer  the  Vietnam  dispute  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  for  adjudica- 
tion. If  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam refuse  to  submit  their  dispute  to  ad- 
judication. I  suggest  that  the  United 
States  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  re- 
quest of  the  Court  an  advisory  opinion 
of  the  violations  of  international  law  in 
Vietnam  by  both  sides. 

At  my  request  the  Department  of  State 
lias  furnished  me  with  a  memorandum 
entitled  "U.S.  Efforts  To  Obtain  U.N.  Ac- 
tion on  Vietnam."  It  shows  that  on  only 


two  occasions  has  the  United  States  re- 
quested the  Security  Council  to  convene 
to  consider  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  first  request  was  in  August  1964, 
The  last  in  January  1966,  was  over  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  The  memo  contains  a 
number  of  statements  by  administration 
leaders  expressing  hope  that  the  U.N. 
.'j^'A  aci. 

.Since  neither  North  Vielr.am  or  South 
Vietnam  is  a  member  of  the  U.N.  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  seek  a  solution 
through   the   United  Nations.  Our  lack 
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of  action  in  seeking  UN  support  in  this 
war  is  one  of  thic  principal  reasons  our 
war  position  lias  become  so  lonely  We 
appear  to  have  used  the  United  Nations 
as  an  arena  in  which  to  fight  the  cold 
war.  not  end  it  In  place  of  settlement  of 
the  U  N  conflict  on  the  basis  of  the  nile 
of  law  we  have  substituted  over  opti- 
mistic predictions,  constant  escalation. 
secret  decisions,  and  diplomatic  over- 
tures mtended  more  for  domestic  polit- 
ical consumption  than  foreign  capitals 

The  memorandum  clearly  shows  that 
at  no  time  has  the  United  States  sought 
to  refer  this  dispute  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  Yet  the  United 
States  was  eager  to  have  the  Court  rule 
on  the  legality  of  UN  peacekeeping  ex- 
penses m  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 

Under  the  Elsenhower  administration 
the  United  States  referred  a  number  of 
international  disputes  to  the  Court,  but 
the  present  administration  obviously 
lacks  interest  in  settling  this  dispute 
within  the  established  framework  of  in- 
ternational law 

The  gap  between  our  professed  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  of  re.solving 
political  conflict  through  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  our  actions  to  honor  the 
commitment  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
tragic  aspects  of  the  war  It  represents  a 
distressing  comm.entar>'  on  our  present 
foreign  policy 

Tex:  of  the  State  Department  memo- 
randum follows: 

U  S    ErroRTs  To  Obtain  V  N   Action  on 
Vietnam 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  major 
U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  UN  action  on  Vlet-Nam 
mux  the  responses  thereto 

I      RESORT   TO   SFCURfTY    Ct-UNCT..       196* 

On  Aiigust  4.  1964.  the  tfnlted  States  re- 
quested an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Council 
to  consider  the  situation  created  by  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boat  attacks  on  US  de- 
stroyers in  International  waters.  When  the 
Council  met.  it  agreed  to  Invite  both  North 
and  South  Vlet-N.im  to  participate  In  the 
discussions  Whereas  Soutli  Vlet-Nam  offered 
the  Council  Its  "full  cooperation"  North 
Vlet-Nam  not  only  refused  the  Council's  in- 
vitation but  also  rejected  UN  competence  to 
consider  the  question  of  Vlet-Nam  and  de- 
claretl  that  any  decision  by  the  Council  would 
be  null  and  void  Largely  as  a  result  of  this 
attitude,  the  Council  adjourned  after  only 
two  meetings  without  taking  further  action. 

n.    SEEKING    A    UN     CONTRIBUTION    TO    PEACE    IN 
VIETNAM 

Despite  this  experience,  the  United  States 
continued  to  seek  ways  whereby  fie  United 
Nations  could  contribute  fo  peace  In  Vlet- 
Nam  At  his  speech  to  the  United  Nations 
Commemorative  Session  In  San  Francisco  on 
June  25.  1965.  the  President  called  upon 
this  gathering  of  nations  of  the  world 
to  use  all  their  Influence.  Individually  and 
collectively,  to  bring  to  the  tables  those  who 
seem  determined  to  make  war  We  will  sup- 
port your  efforts 

The  President  recalled  this  statement  In  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary-General  on  July  28. 
1965  In  his  first  ctflclal  communication  to  the 
Secunty  Council,  on  July  30.  1965.  .Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  noted  that  the  responsibility  to 
persist  In  the  search  for  peace  weighed  espe- 
cially upon  members  of  the  Council  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Council  members  will 
someliow  find  the  means  to  respond  e.Tec- 
tlvely  to  the  challenge  raised  by  the  present 
state  oi  affairs  in  Southeast  Asia  "  He  also 
gave   an   assurance    that    th«    United   St.ites 


stands  ready  to  collaborate  unconditionally 
with  members  of  the  Security  Council  in  the 
search  for  an  acceptable  formula  to  restore 
peace  and  security"  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  his  general  debate  speech  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly  on  September  23.  1965 
Ambassador  Gjldberg  reaffirmed  our  willing- 
ness to  enter  Into  unconditional  discussions 
l.x)klng  toward  a  peaceful  settlement.  He 
declared  that   '  we  have  asked  the  mem- 

bers of  the  United  Nations,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  use  their  influence  to  help 
bring  about  such  discussions  We  have  asked 
the  memt)ers  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Secretary-General  to  help  get  negotiations 
started  " 

On  October  1.  In  another  speech.  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  apptealed  to  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  use  all  their  "Ingenuity, 
wisdom  and  influence"  to  join  in  the  search 
for  peace 

III      RESORT     TO     THE     SECURfTy     COtTNCIL        1966 

On  January  31.  1966  the  United  States 
again  requested  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Council  to  consider  the  situation  in  Vlet- 
Najn.  The  Council  met  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  Vlet-Nam  on  February  1  and  2  After 
considerable  debate,  during  which  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  Item  on  the  Security  Council's 
agenda  met  with  strong  resistance,  the  Coun- 
cil voted  9  In  favor.  2  opposed  (USSR.  Bul- 
garia i  with  4  abstentions  i  France.  Mall, 
Nigeria.  Uganda)  to  Inscribe  the  Item.  This 
bare  majority  was  possible  only  on  the  in- 
formal understanding  that  the  Council.  In- 
stead of  proceeding  Immediately  to  a  sub- 
stantive debate,  would  adjourn  for  consulta- 
tions The  results  of  the  consultations  were 
summarized  by  the  Council's  President  :n  late 
February    He  noted  three  main  points 

a  It  was  "impossible  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  proper  course  of  action  for  the  Council 
to  follow": 

b  There  was  "u  general  feeling"  that  no 
further  debate  should  be  held  at  the  time; 
and 

c  There  was  a  "certain  degree  of  common 
feeling"  on  two  points:  concern  and  anxiety 
over  the  continuation  of  hostilities  and  a 
strong  desire  for  their  early  cessation:  and 
a  feeling  that  an  end  to  the  conflict  should  be 
sought  "through  negotiations  In  an  appro- 
priate foriun  In  order  to  work  out  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Geneva  Accords" 

Even  this  mild  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  Council  gave  rise  to  objections  by  the 
USSR.    Bulgaria.    France    and    Mall 

In  response  to  recent  suggestions  In  the 
US  Senate  that  the  United  Nations  become 
more  Involved  In  Vlet-Nam.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  stated  fMay  16.  1967)  his  full  agree- 
ment that  the  "UN  has  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  follow  any  path  leading  to  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  conflict  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  Noting  that  the  Security  Council  had 
been  "unable  to  act  because  of  the  resistance 
of  certain  members."  the  Ambassador  re- 
affirmed that  the  United  States  "would  wel- 
come Security  Council  consideration  of  the 
matter  and  would  hope  that  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  such  consideration 
would  be  withdrawn" 

IV.    ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL   COUNCIL.    JULY     1966 

On  July  7.  19fV6  Ambassador  Goldberg,  re- 
sponding to  a  Soviet  attack  on  U.S.  policy  in 
Vlet-Nam.  described  US  efforts  to  obtain  a 
Just  and  peaceful  solution  and  concluded: 
".  .  .  we  would  hope  that,  In  the  proper  po- 
litical fiDrums  of  the  UN,  concrete  steps 
could  be  taken,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Soviet  Union — which  we  would  welcome — to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  negotiating  table 
where  It  ought  to  be  and  where  a  fair  and 
Juit  settlement  can  be  reached  " 

v.    THE    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY    AND    VIETNAM,     1966 

Although  Vlet-Nam  w.is  not  on  the  agenda 
of  the  21st  General  Afsembly  (September- 
December  1966),  the  conflict  was  extensively 
discussed   In    the   general   debate    The   U  S 


statement,  delivered  by  Amba-sador  Gold- 
berg on  September  22.  contained  a  siatemea: 
of  U.S.  views  regarding  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Vlet-Narn.  The  Ambassador  stated  that 
tne  United  States:  i  li  was  prepared  to  step 
bomumg  North  Vlet-Nam  "the  m./inent  we 
are  assured,  privately  ur  otherwise,  that  this 
step  will  be  aniwered  promptly  by  a  cor- 
responding and  appropriate  de-escalation  on 
the  other  side";  (2)  stood  ready  "to  with- 
draw Its  forces  as  others  withdraw  theirs" 
and  favored  "internatiunai  machinery  ...  to 
ensure  etlectl\e  supervision  of  the  with- 
drawal": and  (3)  as  President  Johnson  has 
said,  did  not  consider  the  question  of  the 
place  of  the  Viet  Cong  In  negotiations  'an 
Insurmountable  problem." 

He  continued:  "The  only  workable  formula 
for  a  settlement  will  be  one  which  is  Just  to 
the  basic  interests  of  all  who  are  involved 
In  this  spuit.  we  welcome  discussion  of  this 
question  either  in  the  Security  Council 
where  the  United  States  Itself  has  raised  the 
matter,  or  here  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  we  are  fully  prepared  to  take  part  In 
any  such  discussion  We  earnestly  solicit  the 
further  initiative  of  any  organ,  including  the 
Secretary-General,  or  any  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  whose  influence  can  help  m 
this  cause  Every  Member  has  a  responsibility 
to  exercise  Its  power  and  Influence  for  peace: 
and  the  greater  Its  power  and  Influence,  the 
greater  is  this  reEponsibillty" 

Nearly  every  other  general  deb:ite  state- 
ment also  touched  upon  Vlet-Nam  The  state- 
ments by  the  Eastern  Europeans  again  dem- 
onstrated the  continuing  opposition  of  the 
Communist  states  to  any  United  Nations  in- 
volvement In  Vlet-Nam  Among  the  state- 
ments made  by  non-comm'inlst  members  in 
the  general  debate,  only  a  few  expressed  the 
view  that  the  United  Nations  could  play  any 
Immediate  role  In  bringing  about  negc.  , 
tlons  or  a  cessation  of  hostilities  In  Vlet-Nam 

In  his  closing  speech  to  the  Assembly  on 
December  20.  General  Assembly  President 
Pazhvvak  (.Afghanistan)  also  touched  upon 
Vlet-Nam.  After  stating  his  view  that  "it  is 
obvious  the  United  Nations  cannot  inter- 
vene In  any  way  In  the  war  In  Vlet-Nam," 
Pazhwak  made  a  personal  appeal  to  all  the 
parties  directly  Involved  to  declare  ",  .  .  not 
only  a  statement  of  their  positions  with 
reservations  but  also  as  a  commitment  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  to  hummlty  as 
a  whole  their  unconditional  wUlingnp.ss  to 
seek  only  a  peaceful  solution  and  their  readi- 
ness to  establish  appropriate  contacts  for 
discussions  about  the  terms  of  negotiations" 

Ambassador  Goldberc  Issued  a  statement 
the  following  day  welcoming  this  appeal  and 
■'afflrmlng  strongly  the  unconditional  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  seek  a  peace- 
ful settlement  and  to  engage  In  discussions 
to  this  end." 

There  was  no  response  to  the  President's 
appeal  from  other  members  of  the  United 
Nitlons.  or  other  parties  to  the  conflict. 

VI.    VIETNAM    AND    THE    SECRFTART-CENERAL 

In  the  face  of  the  unwllUnRness  of  two 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Counrli 
(the  USSR  and  France!  to  take  formal  ac- 
tion In  the  Council,  we  encouraged  the  Sec- 
retary-Gineral  to  take  steps  to  bring  about 
discussions  which  could  lead  to  a  mutual 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vlet-Nam.  request- 
ing him  to  "take  whatever  steps  you  consider 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  necessary  dis- 
cussions which  could  lead  to  such  a  cease- 
fire" and  pledging  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

We  also  welcomed  the  Secretary-General's 
suggestion  of  an  extended  cease-fire  In  V'iet- 
Nam:  expressed  our  belief  that  the  tempo- 
riry  truces  already  ar-anged  for  the  hoIld.iys 
off^rrd  opportunities  for  Initiatives  In  this 
r^'flrd:  and  stit^d  that  such  a  cease-fire 
would  obviously  include  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vlet-Nam,  as  well  as  an 
end  to  .ili  hostilities  and  organized  violence 
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in  Sor.-h  Vlet-Nam  In  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  December  31.  1966,  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  .stated  that  the  U,S,  Is 
"ready  :o  order  .i  :>rior  end  to  all  bombing 
of  North  Vlet-Nam  the  moment  there  Is  an 
assurance,  private  or  otherwise,  that  there 
would  be  a  reciprocal  response  toward  peace 
from  North  Vlet-Nam  "  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg reiterated  his  hope  that  the  Secretary- 
General  would  use  every  means  at  hts  dis- 
posal to  determine  "what  tangible  response 
there  would  be  from  North  Vlet-Nam  In  the 
wake  of  such  a  prior  step  toward  peace  on 
our  p.  rt."  The  United  States,  he  concluded, 
was  heartened  by  the  Secretary-General's 
assi:r.ince  that  he  would  continue  to  explore 
every  avenue  toward  a  peaceful  settlement 
In  Vlet-Nam. 

VH  NT'W  PROPOSAL  BY  THE  SECRETARY -CENKKAI., 
MARCH  1967 

On  March  14,  1967,  the  Secretary-General 
prese!:ted  to  the  parties  directly  Involved  In 
V:et-Nam,  Including  the  United  States,  a 
three-.' :ep  proposal — a  proposal  made  public 
by  the  Secretary-General  at  a  press  confer- 
ence en  March  28 

In  Jns  March  14  Aide  Memolre,  the  Secre- 
tary-General said  he:  ".  .  .  has  now  In  mind 
propc<:aIs  envisaging  three  steps:  (a)  a  gen- 
eral jtand-stlU  truce:  (b)  preliminary  talks; 
(CI  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 
In  the  view  of  the  Secretary-General,  a  halt 
to  all  .TilUtaTy  activities  by  all  sides  is  a 
practical  necessity  if  useful  negotiations  are 
to  be  \indertaken  Since  the  Secretary-Gen- 
er.Tl's  three-point  plant  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  partico.  he  believes  that  a  gen- 
eral ftand-stlll  truce  by  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  is  now  the  only  course  which  could 
lead  to  fruitful  neeotlations." 

An  interim  reply  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral s  proposal  was  delivered  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg  on  March  lo,  and  the  definitive 
US  reply  was  given  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  on  March   18, 

The  U.S.  reply  of  March  18.  after  recall- 
ing approaches  made  to  Hanoi  over  a  period 
of  months  to  end  the  conflict  in  Vlet-Nam. 
stated: 

the  Unl'ed  States  accepts  the  three- 
step  proposal  In  the  Aide  Memolre  of  the 
Secre'ary-General  of  14  March  1967  envisag- 
ing: <ai  a  general  st.'.nd-EtUl  truce;  (b)  pre- 
liminary talks:  (c)  reconvening  of  the 
Gene-.  .\  Conference. 

"The  United  States  believes  It  would  be 
cleslr;-ible  r.nd  contributory  to  serious  nego- 
tiations if  an  effective  cessption  of  hostili- 
ties, Ls  the  first  element  in  the  three-point 
proposal,  could  be  promptly  negotiated. 

'It  would,  therefore,  be  essential  that  the 
det.nls  of  such  a  general  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties be  discussed  directly  by  both  sides,  or 
throuch  the  Secretary-General,  the  Geneva 
Conference  Co-Chiirmen  or  otherwise  as  may 
be  agreed.  Tlie  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  enter  into  such  discussions  Immediately 
and  ccnstructlvely 

The  United  States  is  also  prepared  to 
take  -he  next  steps  In  any  of  the  forms  sug- 
gesteti  by  the  Secretary-General  to  enter 
tr.to  preliminary  talk  leading  to  agreement 
as  to  the  modalities  for  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

Of  course,  the  Government  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  will  have  to  be  appropriately  In- 
volved throughout  this  entire  process.  The 
Interests  and  views  of  our  allies  would  also 
have-  to  be  taken  fully  Into  account. 

The  United  States  again  expressed  Its 
appreciation  to  the  Secretary-General  for 
his  untiring  efforts  to  help  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict in  Vlet-Nam." 


TIME  OF  FAMINE 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  book  "Famine,  1975"  by  Wil- 
liam and  Paul  Paddock.  This  book  win 
soon  be  available  in  book  stores  and  deals 
with  the  food  population  crisis. 

Prof.  Raymond  Ewell,  vice  president 
for  research  of  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Bufifalo,  at  my  request  has  writ- 
ten to  me  commenting  on  the  facts  and 
conclusions  of  the  book.  I  am  present- 
ing the  text  of  his  letter  at  this  point  m 
the  Record: 

State  Universitt  op 
New  York  at  Buffalo, 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  May  17,  1967. 
Hon.  PAtJL  Findley, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pindley:  Following  upon  our 
conversation  In  the  Rayburn  Building  on 
May  15,  I  am  about  95%  in  agreement  with 
the  facts  and  conclusions  In  the  soon-to-be- 
published  book,  "Famine — 1975!"  by  William 
and  Paul  Paddock.  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
many  of  the  countries  discussed  in  this  book, 
including  India,  Pakistan,  Philippines.  Egypt. 
Peru  and  others,  and  I  believe  the  Paddocks' 
conclusions  are  sound  and  as  accurate  as 
looking-lnto-the-future  can  be. 

The  basic  conclusion  in  this  book  is  that 
■widespread  starvation  is  coming  In  many 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
within  the  next  5  to  10  years  and  that  it  is 
already  too  late  to  prevent  this.  The  best  that 
we  and  the  affected  countries  can  do  at  this 
stage  is  to  try  to  reduce  the  impact  of  this  de- 
veloping situation  by  speeding  up  agricul- 
tural production  programs  and  population 
control  programs  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead. 

The  Paddocks  call  the  period  beginning 
about  1975  the  Time  of  Famines.  This  may 
sound  somewhat  melodramatic,  but  I  believe 
it  is  an  accurate  description  of  what  lies 
ahead.  As  the  Paddocks  point  out.  the  Time 
of  Famines  is  likely  to  last  for  several  decades 
and  be  accompanied  by  widespread  political 
turmoil.  The  United  States  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  the  countries'  own  self-help  pro- 
grams cannot  be  expected  to  have  any  mas- 
sive impact  on  this  situation  for  the  next 
five,  or  even  ten  years,  but  these  programs 
could  have  an  Important  effect  in  making  the 
1980's  and  the  1990's  less  turbulent  than  they 
otherwise  would  be. 

The  parts  of  the  book  that  I  am  not  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  Paddocks  are 
(1)  that  India  is  beyond  saving  and  (2)  the 
inevitability  of  the  United  States  having  to 
apply  the  "triage"  concept  to  our  foreign 
aid.  India  Is  going  to  have  a  very  tough  time 
for  the  next  5  to  10  years.  India's  present 
programs  of  population  control  and  agri- 
cultural development  do  not  seem  likely  to 
prevent  this.  But  If  these  programs  are  ac- 
celerated In  the  near  future.  India  could  be- 
gin to  Improve  her  situation  significantly 
some  time  between  1975  and  1980.  This  will 
take  a  much  larger  volume  of  aid  from  the 
industrialized  countries  than  they  have  been 
receiving  during  the  past  few  years. 

To  illustrate:  I  understand  our  total  for- 
eign aid  to  Taiwan  has  been  something  like 
$3  billion.  Since  the  population  of  India  is  40 
times  the  population  of  Taiwan,  a  propor- 
tional amount  In  India  would  be  $120  bil- 
lion. But  our  total  foreign  aid  to  India  has 
been  only  $8  billion,  including  the  heavy 
food  aid  of  the  past  two  years.  Other  coun- 


tries have  given  a  good  deal  of  aid  to  India 
also.  But  altogether  it  hasn't  been  enough 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  India's  prob- 
lems. 

The  "triage"  concept  is  a  brutal  approach, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  United  States 
will  never  have  to  apply  this  concept  to  our 
foreign  aid  program.  But  our  resources,  great 
as  they  are.  are  nevertheless  limited,  and 
it  IS  possible  that  we  may  come  to  this 
some  day.  There  is  still  considerable  scope 
for  increasing  the  agricultural  output  of  the 
United  States  as  also  there  is  In  Canada. 
Australia.  Argentina.  U.S.S.R,,  and  some 
other  countries.  But  If  we  ever  do  have  to 
apply  "triage,"  my  prediction  is  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  degree  of  political  turmoil  never 
before  seen  in  modern  history. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  Ewell. 
Vice  President  for  Researc)i. 


THE  TRUTH  IS  EMERGING  FROM 
THE  FOG  OF  FALSE  CHARGES 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  body  is 
debating  an  historical  issue,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Elementarj-  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

As  the  American  people  have  learned 
the  past  month,  the  issue  has  been  pur- 
posely hidden  under  a  smokescreen  of 
false  assertions  about  my  amendment. 
is.sued  by  the  administration.  Despite  the 
lal^e  issues  hijected  into  this  fundamen- 
tal debate,  the  main  issue  is  this:  Will 
the  Nation  continue  to  vest  more  and 
moie  power  in  Washington,  or  will  be 
begiii  to  return  some  control  of  our  des- 
tinies to  State  and  local  communities. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  a  few  of 
the  many  letters,  newspaper  articles,  and 
newspaper  editorials  that  have  come  to 
my  attention.  Their  tenor  is  that  the 
block-gi-ant  approach,  embodied  in  my 
amendment  to  ESEA.  is  superior  to  the 
present  approach. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Dispatch  for  Mav  13, 
1967: 

Quie's  Approach 

St.  Paul. 
Why  are  many  of  the  proponents  of  the  so- 
called  "creative  federalism"  complaining  so 
loudly  about  Rep.  Quie's  proposal  to  let  the 
states  decide  (with  final  government  approv- 
al! where  the  federal  funds  for  education 
should  be  spent?  If  they  would  read  a  recent 
speech  by  Rep,  MacGregor.  I  would  think 
that  they  could  even  be  convinced  that  Rep. 
Quie's  bill  makes  sense. 

According  to  MacGregor.  under  the  present 
bill,  the  10  wealthiest  counties  In  the  US. 
receive  3.3  million  more  in  aid  for  education 
than  the  10  poorest  counties.  Even  more  in- 
credible the  poor  counties  contained  48.000 
"impoverished"  children,  12.000  more  than 
the  wealthiest.  The  school  districts  in  Mac- 
Gregor's  district,  even  though  getting  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  state  aid  which  Is  allotted 
according  to  Income,  received  only  three  per 
cent  of  the  federal  aid  paid  to  the  state. 
Equally  amazing  were  such  situations  as 
Wayzata  and  Hopkins  which  ranked  13  and 
18  in  priority  for  state  aid  being  ranked  3 
and  4  for  federal  priority. 
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Rep  Qule  should  be  congratulated  for  his 
constructs e  approach  in  solving  the  present 
chaos  existing  In  federal  aid  to  education 
which  Rep  MacGregor  has  characterized  in 
the  title  of  his  speech — 'Robin  Hood  in  Re- 
verse " 

T.  W.  Carlson 

A  growing  number  of  newspapers  are 
presenting  a  balanced  view  of  the  de- 
bate. Among  them  is  the  Minneapolis. 
Minn..  Star,  which  published  the  follow- 
ing: article  on  May  .5.  1967  ; 
Qt'iE  Says  Plan  Would  Not  Shortchange 
Parochial  or  DEPRrvEO  Pupo-s 
I  By   Walter   Johnson) 

Could  a  state  shortchange  parochial  school 
pupils  and  teachers.  If  the  'Qule  plan  "  re- 
vising federal  aid  to  education  were  passed"" 

No,  Siiys  Rep  Albert  Qule,  R-Mlnn  .  whose 
proposed  .imendment  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondarv  Education  Act  is  giving  heartburn 
to  the  administration 

Actually  says  Qule,  the  administration  Is 
deliberately  distorting  his  suggestions  He 
says,  for  instance  that  the  amendment 
would  not  reduce  the  program  for  deprived 
children,  as  is  claimed  Qule  says  this  atxjut 
his  proposal 

■  At  leiuit  50  per  cent  of  the  funds  In  any 
state  must  be  used  for  special  programs  for 
educationally  deprived  children  In  which  ar- 
rangements for  the  participation  of  children 
enrolled  :n  private  i  parochial)  schools  must 
be  included,  in  fact  iiur  amendment  spells 
out  the  extent  of  such  arrangements  more 
fuilv  than  does  the  language  of  the  present 
ESEA   .   . 

"Also,  at  least  7  per  cent  of  such  funds 
must  be  used  for  the  provision  of  textbooks 
.^nd  other  Instrvictlonal  materials  for  the  use 
of  pupils  and  teachers  In  both  public  and 
private  schools  Under  our  amendment,  un- 
like ESEA.  such  materials  could  include 
labor  -t  jry  and  other  Instructional  equipment 
on  a  li.>an  basis  for  the  use  of  private  school 
pupils  and  teachers  " 

Against  the  claim  hla  plan  would  run  Into 
state  constitutional  barriers.  Quie  says  it 
provides  a  "by-pass"  mechanism,  similar  to 
•h.it  in  the  school  lunch  program.  In  which 
■:fte  US  cimmlisloner  would  arrange  for 
such  loans  of  textbooks  materl.ils  and  equip- 
ment In  'he  state  on  an  equitable  basis  from 
the  funds  allotted  :o  that  state 

The  bl'ick  grants,  in  the  Qule  plan,  would 
Include  Title  I,  special  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  Title  II.  text- 
books and  library  resources:  Title  III,  sup- 
plemental educational  centers,  and  Title  V. 
Aid  to  state  educational  agencies  i Title  VI — 
assistance  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children — would  be  continued  as  a  separate 
program  exactly  as  proposed  In  the  commit- 
tee bill.  Qule  says.  Title  IV  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Co-operative  Research  Act  and  Is  also 
unaffected) . 

.So  Instead  of  discontinuing  the  programs 
authorized  by  these  titles.  Qule  says,  the 
amendment  would  extend  authority  for  them 
on  a  continuing  basis,  rather  than  for  a 
year  or  two  as  proposed  In  the  committee 
bill,  but  "each  state  would  t>e  free  t<:i  estab- 
:ish  Its  own  priorities  for  the  use  of  funds 
among  these  programs,  and  have  added  flexi- 
bility to  devise  new  programs  to  meet  needs 
not  anticipated  In  ESEA." 

This  would  be  done  through  a  single  state 
pian  submitted  to  the  US  commissioner  of 
education,  ruther  than  through  a  whole 
series  of  separate  applications 

He  scoffs  at  the  Idea  that  the  inner  city 
schools  of  some  major  urban  areas,  or  of  im- 
poverished rural  schools,  might  be  treated 
unfairly  .\ctually  he  claims,  the  distribution 
of  funds  within  each  state  would  be  far  more 
responsive  to  urgent  educational  needs  than 
under  the  existing  act  "which  tends  to  scat- 
ter funds  Into  every  school  district." 


The  amendment,  he  said  would  require  that 
the  state  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds  "con- 
tains assurances  that  the  highest  priority  In 
the  use  of  the  funds  will  be  given  to  local 
educational  agencies  which  are  experiencing 
the  greatest  educational  difficulties  because 
of  such  factors  as  heavy  concentrations  of 
economically  and  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren, rapid  Increases  in  school  enrollment 
which  overwhelm  the  financial  resources  of 
a  local  educational  agency,  and  geographic 
Isolation  and  economic  depression  in  certain 
are>ts  of  the  state  " 

The  US  commissioner  of  education  would 
have  final  approval,  and,  says  Qule,  simply 
would  not  approve  a  state  plan  which  Ignored 
such  factors  In  the  distribution  of  funds. 

Qule  also  makes  the  point  that  this  Isn't 
any  partlcul.irly  new  approach  The  state 
plan  device  has  operated  for  40  years,  he 
says.  In  distributing  funds  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  and  for  nearly  10  years 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
as  well  as  under  a  host  of  other  federal  pro- 
grams Actually,  he  points  out.  it  is  the  de- 
vice used  under  ESEA  for  Titles  II.  V  and  VI 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  for 
a  time  some  weeks  ago  the  attacks  on  my 
amendment  by  national  columnists 
reached  unusual  proportions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  single  day  I  was  attacked  by 
no  less  than  three  columnists  Despite 
these  often  personal  attacks,  I  believe  the 
truth  has  been  transmitted  to  the  pciple 
of  the  Nation  through  such  articles  as 
the  following,  which  appeared  on  May  14. 
1967.  In  the  Chicago  Tribune : 
Representative  Qi'IE  I-earns  That  a  Johnson 

■  Tornado  '  Is  a  Real  .Arm  Twister — Called 

Saboteur  or  Education  Legislation 

Washington.  May  13  —A  dairy  farmer  from 
Minnesota  has  suddenly  found  himself  thrust 
into  the  eye  of  a  violent  tornado  that  is 
bringing  the  first  real  test  of  administration 
strength  In  the  90th  Congress 

The  almost  frightening  power  of  an  agi- 
tated White  House,  obviously  fearful  of  de- 
feat, has  been  brought  to  bear  agilnst  Rep 
.\lbert  Qule  iR  Minn  i.  the  author  and 
jponsCT  of  the  Qule  amendment  to  the  ad- 
ministration's elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation act 

Attacks  against  Qule  by  President  Johnson 
and  top  admlnistrntion  cfflcials  were  Joined 
this  week  by  several  syncUcated  columnists 
and  network  commentators 

described  as  crafty 

One  described  him  as  "crafty"  and  char- 
acterized his  amendment  as  a  "ripper 
amendment'  to  the  education  act  Another 
accused  him  of  "trying  to  sabotage  federal 
aid  to  education."  and  a  third  described  the 
Qule  amendment  as  "a  booby  trap   " 

Qule  a  mild-mannered  man  of  43,  whose 
first  love  was  soil  chemistry  before  he  be- 
came interested  In  politics,  is  not  bothered 
by  the  attacks 

"These  people  don't  want  to  look  at  the 
merits  of  the  legislation,  but  are  just  Inter- 
ested in  discrediting  us  personally.  "  he 
said 

amendment    is    SOBSTTrVTE 

Quie's  amendment.  In  effect  a  substitute 
for  the  administration  bill  would  consolidate 
four  categorical  aid  programs  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  Into  one  single  grant 
with  each  state  htindllng  the  money  and  di- 
viding It  among  Its  schotil  districts. 

The  administration  plan  would  extend 
present  programs,  which  provide  aid  directly 
from  the  federal  office  of  education  to  the 
Individual  school  districts 

Floor  action  on  the  bill  has  been  delayed 
by  the  Democratic  leadership  three  times. 
But  It  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  May  22 
Democratic  leaders  had  admitted  they  were 
'not  sure  we  have  the  votes." 


cites  administration  mvscle 

Quie.  a  political  realist.  Is  not  boasting  of 
a  sure  victory  "When  you  see  the  kind  of 
muscle  they  (the  administration]  display, 
It's  Impossible  to  be  too  confident." 

The  attack  .ig-amst  the  Republican  meas- 
ure, and  against  Qule  personally,  has  been 
led  by  President  Johnson,  who  accused  the 
Republicans  of  playing  partLsan  politics  with 
the  education  of  our  children  and  of  re- 
viving ancient  and  bitter  feuds  between 
church  and  public  school  leaders." 

The  President's  attack  w:is  ."supplemented 
by  similar  charges  from  tup  cabinet  level 
officials  and  from  Harold  Howe,  commis- 
sioner of  education. 

Rep.  Charlee  Goodell  |R  .  NY.l  Ls  Quies 
ally  on  the  House  education  and  labor  com- 
mittee Qule  h.i-s  been  "subjected  to  the  full 
force  of  the  Johnson  Juggernaut."  he  s.\ld. 
calls  it  unsettling 

"To  come  under  the  full  blast  of  the  .  . 
Johnson  Juggernaut  Is  an  unsettling  experi- 
ence to  say  the  least,"  said  Goodell. 

Republicans  have  denied  chargas  that  the 
legislation  would  cut  off  aid  to  parochia. 
schools  and  inFlst  It  would  actually  remove 
some  restrictions  now  imposed  against  pro- 
viding funds   for   private   Institutions. 

Qule.  a  navy  pilot  during  World  W.ir  II, 
."^ald  he  Is  "anxious  to  get  out  there  and 
fight  the  battle"  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
"It's  hard  to  get  any  of  my  other  work  done 
anymore,"  he  complained  "I  seem  to  spend 
all  my  time  putting  out  fires  of  mlsinfijrma- 
llon   that    the   administration   starts." 

RISES    IN    RANK 

Qule  has  risen  steadily  among  Republican 
hiwmakers  during  his  10  years  in  the  House 
and  now  Is  the  second  ranking  Republican 
en  the  education  committee.  His  amendment, 
and  Its  apparent  chances  for  succees.  has 
made  him  the  symlKJl  of  resistance  to  the 
Great  Society,  a  program  that  Pre.-ident 
Johnson  is  not  about  to  see  damaged  with- 
out a  fight. 

Altho  active  on  the  education  committee 
since  1959.  Quie  tasted  his  first  national  fame 
in  1965.  when  he  exposed  a  program,  hailed 
by  the  admlnlsrrutlon  as  a  chance  for  poor 
students  to  work  In  the  post-office  depart- 
ment, as  actually  an  opportunity  for  more 
political  patronage. 

He  revealed  that  about  one-third  o:  the 
8,000  hired  came  from  well-to-do  families 
wlfh    political   connections. 

But  that  scrap  couldn't  compare  with  his 
present  battle 

changes  His   MAJOR 

Qule  had  little  Idea  of  the  road  that  lay 
ahead  when  he  was  first  expo.^ed  to  politics 
as  a  student  at  St.  Olaf  college  In  North- 
field.  Minn  He  became  active  In  the  Young 
Republicans  group  there  and  changed  his 
major  from  soil  chemistry  to  political  science 

After  college,  he  returned  to  the  family 
farm  near  Dennlson,  a  farming  community 
of  about  150  persons.  60  miles  northwest  of 
Rochester.  He  stayed  on  the  farm,  even  .ifler 
being  elected  state  senator  In  1954.  and 
moved  off  only  after  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress In  a  special  election  In  Februiu^'.  1958. 

"We  still  milk  48  cows  on  the  farm."  he 
said.    "We  have  a  renter  living  on  It." 

While  still  in  college,  which  was  only  17 
miles  from  his  home.  Qule  was  named  to 
the  board  of  a  one-room  rural  school  district. 
He  was  the  prime  mover  In  getting  It  con- 
solidated with  an  adjacent  district  to  pro- 
vide better  educational  facilities  for  the 
students 

"Education  has  always  been  my  main  in- 
terest."  said  Qule,  a  remarkably  candid  legis- 
lator who  could  hardly  be  called  "crafty" 
by  anyone  who  knew  him  "I  really  believe 
we'll  solve  more  of  our  problems  In  the 
world  thru  education  than  any  other  way. 

"And  education  Is.  of  course,  the  respon- 
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slblliiy  of   the  government,   at  some  level," 
he  said. 

UPROAR     SURPRISES     HIM 

Quie  .'.dmlts  surprise  at  the  uproar  that 
his  amendment  has  caused.  "I  offered  prac- 
tically the  same  amendment  to  the  educa- 
t,on  bill  last  year,"  he  explained.  '"It  was 
dffeated  on  the  floor.  But  there  was  no  great 
upnsii-g   about  It." 

"Of  course,  we  did  have  an  election  last 
fall,  v.tijch  showed  that  the  mood  of  the 
country  has  clianged,"  he  continued.  "Now 
tha;  we  have  a  chance  to  get  this  basic 
philoi-ophy  of  state  control  written  Into  the 
hiA ,  I  suppose  we  should  have  expected 
the  administration  to  oppose  it  on  all 
fronts" 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  for  May  14,  1967: 
Leads    Fight    on    School    Aid    Bill:    OOP's 
QriE — A  Study  in  Contrasts 
I  By  Shirley  Elder  ) 

Al  Q.iie  is  either  a  scoundrel  or  a  savior; 
either  out  to  wreck  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's massive  school  aid  program  or  to  pre- 
serve the  educational  Integrity  of  the  states; 
either  a  political  opportunist  or  a  devoted 
worker  for  the  spread  of  learning. 

He  says  he's  a  farmer. 

But  he  also  says  he  has  been  interested  in 
both  education  and  politics  since  college 
tl.iys  when  a  chance  meeting  with  campus 
Youn;'  Republicans  drew  him  away  from  soil 
chemistry  and  Into  political  science. 

Quie.  a  Minnesotan  In  his  sixth  House 
term,  does  look  a  little  like  a  farmer.  He 
could  just  as  easily  be  an  oarsman  for  the 
Harvard  crew.  He  Is  Uill  and  lean  and  tanned 
and  sot:  of  earnest-looking 

LEADS    THE    CHARGE 

And  ne  is.  right  now.  in  the  nUddle  of  one 
of  the  hottest  congressional  fights  of  the 
year,  leading  the  charge  against  President 
Johnson's  propo.'^ed  $3  3  billion  extension 
of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Quie  has  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  would  change  the  direction  of  the 
entire  program.  Existing  projects  still  would 
be  financed,  he  is  quick  to  explain,  but 
basic  decisions  would  be  made  by  state 
schools  officials  instead  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Office  of  Education. 

The  "Quie  Bill."  formally  unveiled  April 
20.  attracted  so  much  attention  and  support 
so  quickly  that  House  Democratic  leaders 
were  "earful 

The  President  attacked  the  Qule  bill. 
Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma  at- 
tacked the  bill  Rep  Carl  Perkins  of  Ken- 
tucky, chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Educational  associations 
attacked  it  The  Catholics  attacked  It.  And 
still,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  there  was 
some  question  of  which  side  had  the  votes. 
Quie  or  the  administration. 

"■Pinally."  Qule  said,  "they  had  to  resort 
to  personal  attacks.'" 

Qu'.f  came  to  Congress  in  1958  at  the  age 
of  34  He  served  three  years  in  the  state  sen- 
ate and.  while  still  commuting  bet'ween  the 
Quie  family's  240-acre  Long  Furrow  Farm 
and  St  Olai  College,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
local  Mhool  board.  It  was  not  too  demanding 
an  assignment,  he  says.  There  was  only  one 
school  with  one  room,  but  it  was  a  start. 

His  home  district  In  the  southwest  corner 
of  Minnesota  Is  largely  rural  although  It 
contains  some  suburbs  of  Minneapolis.  The 
largest  citv  is  Rochester  and  the  Qule  farm, 
now  run  by  tenants.  Is  near  Dennlson.  The 
farm  has  48  cows 

As  if  to  keep  contact  with  his  farm  back- 
ground, Qule  has  an  oversized  calendar  from 
the  Parmer"s  State  Bank  In  Hope,  Minn.,  on 
a  wal!  of  his  office  It  is  curiously  out  of  place 
among  the  fine  modern  paintings  done  by 
the  cngressman's  wife.  Gretchcn. 
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Quie's  congressional  life  these  days  is  a 
frenzy.  There  are  strategy  meetings,  an  ava- 
lanche of  mail  to  answer  and  a  series  of  de- 
nials to  be  Issued. 

For  instance,  Qule  denies  that  his  bill  is 
designed  to  attract  Southern  Democratic 
votes  with  a  subtle  promise  that  the  ad- 
ministration's tough  desegregation  guidelines 
would  not  be  enforced.  The  Civil  Rights  .■^ct 
still  would  be  In  effect,  Quie  says,  no  matter 
which  party's  education  plan  is  enacted.  In 
the  quiet  of  his  office,  however.  Quie  says  he 
expects  the  Southerners  to  stick  with  him. 

CITES    BYPASS    PROVISION 

Quie  also  denies  his  bill  would  cut  ofT 
funds  to  private  and  parochial  schools  by 
channeling  federal  grants  through  state 
agencies,  which  are  sometimes  Inclined  (and 
sometimes  legally-bound )  to  limit  public 
funds  to  public  schools.  Quie  says  his  pro- 
posal contains  the  same  "bypass"  language 
as  the  administration  bill.  In  both  cases. 
money  for  private  and  parochial  schools 
would  be  handed  out  by  a  local  agency  act- 
ing as  an  Intermediary  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  private  school. 

Qule  denies  his  bill  would  mean  less  money 
for  many  states  and  for  poor  children  any- 
where. On  the  contrary,  he  says,  the  bill 
provides  more  money  for  everyone. 

Qule  says  his  bill  would  ease  the  "burden- 
some paperwork"  demanded  by  existing  fed- 
eral programs.  Basic  decisions  would  be 
made  at  the  state  level,  not  in  Washington, 
although  projects  now  underway  would  con- 
tinue. 

Education  aside,  the  Quie  bill  offers  Re- 
publicans a  first  real  chance  to  challenge 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society. 

Republicans  already  are  eyeing  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  labor  bills,  federal-state 
tax  sharing  and  Opportunity  Crusade.  The 
"crusade"  Is  a  plan  drafted  by  Qule  and 
Rep.  Charles  Goodell,  R-N.Y.,  to  involve 
private  Industry  in  the  antipoverty  effort. 

"If  we  win  this  first  fight,"'  Quie  says,  'it 
will  set  a  pattern  for  the  90th  Congress  Peo- 
ple flock  to  Join  a  winner." 

I  also  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
my  hometown  newspaper.  It  appeared  in 
the  Northfield,  Minn.,  News  for  May  11, 
1967: 

QtTiE's  Education  Proposal  Makes  Sense 

The  educational  proposal  of  Minnesota's 
F^rst  District  congressman.  Albert  H.  Qule. 
has  been  attacked  from  several  sources,  most 
notably  by  the  Johnson  administration — but 
the  House  bill  makes  sense  to  us. 

The  bin  would  extend  the  1965  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  but  there 
would  be  some  changes  made.  The  Quie  plan 
would  grant  federal  aid  to  states  in  blocks — 
general  aid — rather  than  for  specific  pur- 
poses— categorical  aid  with  certain  guide- 
lines. The  state  departments  of  education 
would  then  pretty  much  determine  how  the 
aid  would  be  distributed  within  the  state. 
Congressman  Qule  and  his  Republican  sup- 
porters feeling  that  the  state  departments 
have  far  more  Insight  into  the  actual  and 
comparative  needs  within  their  states  than 
can  anyone  in  Washington. 

A  check  with  John  H.  Longstreet.  super- 
intendent of  Northfield  schools,  revealed  that 
he  believes  the  plan  would  operate  well.  "It's 
the  fair  way  of  doing  It,"  he  said,  and  added 
that  the  plan  would  eliminate  great  amounts 
of  "red  tape"  In  addition  to  being  more  fair 
to  small  districts  within  a  state. 

Northfleld's  city  engineer.  Karl  Burandt. 
who  has  been  Involved  In  applying  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  federal  grants  for  the  city  of 
Northfield  In  the  past  few  years,  heartily 
endorsed  the  principle  of  the  Qule  proposal. 

He  drew  a  parallel,  showing  how  effective 
Northfleld's  efforts  have  been  In  obtaining 
grants  for  necessary  utilities  and  city  plan- 
ning when  federal  funds  have  been  allocated 
through  the  state's  Department  of  Health: 


and  how  difficult,  even  impossible  it  has  been 
to  obtain  a  federal  grant  for  a  necessary 
sanitary  sewer  when  the  grant  would  be  of 
the  categorical  type. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
supports  the  Qule  proposal,  the  commissioner 
evidently  feeling  that  the  department  could 
do  an  adequate  job  with  the  funds  Tlie 
Minneapolis  school  administration  firmly 
opposes  the  bill,  clearly  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  the  metropolitan  schools  wovild  not 
receive  as  much  aid  as  they  now  get  should 
the  Quie  bill  be  adopted.  Large  cities  can. 
of  course,  afford  to  lobby  effectively  for  hunks 
of  the  federal  pie.  Minneapolis  claims  to  be 
in  dire  financial  need,  but  so  are  some  of  the 
outstate  areas. 

Although  the  bill  has  been  under  the  at- 
tack of  some  church  groups,  Mr.  Quie  has 
repeatedly  asserted  that  it  would  in  no  way 
reduce  federal  aid  to  private  school  students. 

In  a  statement  made  Monday.  Mr.  Quie 
.said  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  "to  save  local  educators  from  the  deluge 
of  paper  work  which  now  engulfs  them.  It 
would  give  states  and  local  communities  a 
voice  in  setting  priorities  of  their  own  edu- 
cational needs,  rather  than  depending  as 
much  on  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education." 

He  said  that  the  amendment  would  not 
reduce  aid  to  needy  large  school  districts 
or  to  needy  small  school  districts.  ""It  would 
not  weaken  civil  rights  guide  lines  nor  does 
it  strengthen  civil  rights  guide  lines.  It  does 
not  reduce  aid  for  private  school  children." 
he  asserted. 

I  also  want  to  include  an  editorial 
which  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  debate  as 
it  states: 

At  issue  Is  a  simple  question:  Who  shall 
decide  how  Federal  funds  for  education  ■will 
be  spent  In  each  state?  The  Federal  govern- 
ment or  the  State  Government? 

The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Colum- 
bus, Ga..  Enquirer  for  May  4,  1967: 

Who   Controls  School  Aid? 

The  future  course  of  state  and  federal  au- 
thority in  this  nation  could  well  be  deter- 
mined by  a  debate  now  going  on  in  the  U.S. 
House. 

At  Issue  is  a  simple  question:  Who  shall 
decide  how  federal  funds  for  education  will 
be  spent  in  each  state?  The  federal  govern- 
ment or  the  state  government? 

President  Johnson  strongly  opposes  a  Re- 
publican effort  to  change  his  federal  school 
aid  law  so  that  states  would  assume  control 
of  how  the  federal  money  is  spent. 

Harold  Howe,  U.S.  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, whose  office  supervises  the  funds  at 
present,  says  the  Republican  amendment 
"raises  serious  questions  about  the  continuity 
of  major  reforms  in  education  launched  by 
the  Congress  two  years  ago." 

The  Office  of  Education  naturally  wants  to 
retain  control.  Its  spokesmen  say  that  If  coii- 
trol  passed  to  the  Individual  state  legisla- 
tiu-es.  there  would  be  no  assurance  that  dis- 
advantaged children  would  receive  the  bulk 
of  benefits:  no  guarantee  that  special  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Teachers  Corps  and  Head 
St"_rt  w'ould  be  continued;  and  that  It  would 
even  be  possible  for  the  states  to  reduce  their 
own  education  budgets  and  substitute  the 
federal  money,  with  the  schools  realizing  no 
additional  funds. 

Catholic  leaders  also  oppose  the  state  con- 
trol bill  because  they  fear  some  states  would 
refuse  to  share  federal  funds  with  parochial 
pupils  as  is  being  done  under  the  present 
supervision. 

Rep.  Albert  Qule.  Republican  of  Minnesota 
Is  sponsoring  the  state  control  amendment, 
and  he  has  overwhelming  backing  from  his 
own  party,  pltis  considerable  support  from 
Southern  Democrats. 

His  proposal  provides  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment make  "block  grants'  to  each  state. 
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Miti  tlie  only  requirement  being  that  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  funds  be  spent  on  "deprived  ' 
school  districts. 

Commissioner  Howe  charges  that  the 
block  grant  method  would  reduce  the 
Amount  of  money  going  to  the  poorer  states, 
particularly  those  in  the  South,  because  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  amount  wovild 
be  earmarlted   for  "deprived"  districts. 

The  National  Education  Association,  which 
was  Instrumental  in  securing  passage  ol  the 
Srst  federal  education  fund  act.  and  strongly 
supports  federal  financing,  has  expressed 
mixed  emotions  about  the  Qiile  amendment 

The  Republican  bill  would  not  repeal  the 
education  act,  HEA  pointed  out  In  its  weekly 
news  bulletin,  but  It  would  severely  limit 
the  role  played  by  the  federal  government 
m    Us   administration. 

The  states  would  be  required  to  continue 
programs  launched  under  the  Act.  but  in  a 
manner  they  saw  tit,  with  the  federal  in- 
volvemen*  primarily  that  of  dispensing  the 
money  ' 

NEA  admits  that  many  school  administra- 
tors like  the  Idea  of  the  block  grants  be- 
cause It  would  reduce  the  voluminous 
paper  work  now  necessary  to  qualify  for  and 
attain  the  federal  money  About  all  some 
school  officials  have  time  to  do  at  present  Is 
fill  out  forms  for  the  government,  and  ex- 
plain to  federal  Inspectors  how  each  dollar 
:s  being  spent 

It  might  be  assumed  that  Georgia's  House 
delegation  Is  all  for  the  Qule  plan.  Bi't  that's 
not  the  case.  They  pay  the  usual  allegiance 
to  the  principle  of  states  rights  and  au- 
thority, but  a  report  this  week  Indicated  they 
are  "torn  between  '  the  two  plans  because 
they  believe  Georgia  wil!  get  more  money 
'under  the  administration  program 

Jack  Nix.  Georgia  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, told  the  delegation  Monday  that  he 
hopes  a  compromise  can  be  achieved,  but 
that  lie  would  be  "willing  to  stand  a  loss' 
of  5;.  me  funds  In  exchange  for  increased 
state  control. 

The  administration,  of  course  proceeds  on 
the  theory  that  money  will  buy  anything, 
.md  usually  that  theory  stands  up. 

But  this  debate  now  going  on  In  the 
House  Is  the  key  to  future  state-federal  rela- 
tionships, and  to  how  tax  money  Is  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  the  benefit  of  .ill  citizens 

The  elimination  of  endless  red  tape,  and 
the  restoration  of  state  control  of  all  educa- 
tion  funds  are  worthy   goals 

If  Georgia  s  congressmen  believe  In  those 
goals  they  will  support  the  Qtile  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that 
"education  transcends  partisan  politics," 
In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  month,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  education  should  tran.scend 
partisan  politics  " 

Unfortunately,  education  has  not  as- 
sumed its  n^iuful  place — free  from  the 
pressures  and  the  counterpressures  that 
men  exert  to  gain  parti.san  advantages 
In  recent  weeks  the  present  administra- 
tion has  de.scended  to  a  low  level  to  save 
face.  The  Great  Society  architects  have 
resorted  to  any  means  to  save  their  pro- 
grams that  have  proven  to  be  hastily 
drawn. 

I  am  referring  to  the  national  cam- 
paign that  the  Johnson  administration 
has  laiuiched  to  discredit  my  bill.  H  R. 
8983.  It  would  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  con- 
tinue authorized  prottrams  after  June  30. 
1968.  through  block  grants  to  the  States. 
I  have  introduced  this  amendment  with 
one  purpose  m  mind,  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  many  of  our 
school  pupils  The  administration  has  de- 
liberately misinterpreted  my  reasons  for 


introducing  H.R.  8983.  because  it  be- 
lieves the  amendment  is  a  challenge  to 
the  Great  Society. 

The  administration  gives  itself  away. 
It  admits  that  many  of  the  programs  that 
it  has  foisted  upon  the  American  people 
were  ill  conceived.  Many  programs  have 
cost  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
and  have  returned  to  them  few  real  bene- 
fits The  administration  knows  that  many 
of  its  programs  can  withstand  neither 
the  test  of  time  nor  close  scrutiny.  The 
administration  has  employed  ruthless 
tactics  to  shift  the  focus  away  from  the 
merits,  or  lack  of  merits,  in  what  it  of- 
fers These  tactics  have  roused  fear  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  Americans.  The 
administration  has  shown  no  mercy. 

Millions  of  parents  of  private  school 
children  h?.ve  been  misled  into  believing 
the  adoption  ol  the  block  grant  plan 
would  mean  the  end  of  aid  for  their  stu- 
dents This  is  not  true  Tiie  administra- 
tion knows  this  is  net  true  B  jt  the  stakes 
are  high  The  Prci  dent's  prestige  and 
programs  m.jst  bo  saved  at  all  costs,  even 
at  the  cost  of  playing  upon  the  emotions 
of  millions  of  men  and  women 

Millions  have  been  told  the  adaption 
of  the  amendment  would  mean  their 
chi'dren  woud  be  denied  equal  edjca- 
tiona!  opportunities,  that  racial  discrim- 
ination would  find  milliDns  of  Negro 
youngsters  denied  educational  benefits 
ihat  are  rlghtfjl'v  thel.s  This  is  not 
trje  The  admlniU.atlon  knows  this  ii 
ii'jt  true. 

B^t  to  an  administration  i;i  whom  the 
American  p-.'ople  have  shown  a.i  increas- 
ing lack  of  faith— to  an  administration 
that  seeks  "greatness"  above  all  else — 
what  d:)es  all  of  this  matter? 

The  President  has  bitterly,  and  I  must 
say.  unfairly  attacked  my  modified  block- 
!::ant  approach  to  Federal  aid  to  school 
children  The  basic  question  is:  Should 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  gain 
more  and  more  control  over  educational 
decisions?  May  I  remind  my  colleagues 
theie  was  a  time  when  the  Piesident  was 
vitally  concerned  with  centralized  con- 
trol of  education.  For  example,  in  August 
of  1958.  in  the  debate  over  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  the  President, 
then  in  the  US  Senate,  said 

We  do  not  want  to  encase  our  system  in 
a  totalitarian  mold  Americans  value  deeply 
the  traditional  system  under  which  the  con- 
trol of  education  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  people  who  are  afTected.  They  rightly 
do  not  want  to  abandon  that  system.  We  are 
looking  for  a  way  through  which  help  could 
be  extended  without  the  control  of  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  President 
in  1958 

My  amendment  to  ESEA  does  just 
what  the  President  spoke  for  in  1958. 
Under  NDEA.  as  you  know,  each  State 
adopts  a  statewide  plan  which  is  ap- 
proved in  Washington.  That  is  what  we 
propose  in  ESEA:  a  statewide  plan.  As 
the  President  said  while  he  was  in  the 
Senate: 

We  do  not  want  to  encase  our  system  in  a 
totalitarian  mold. 

Administration  education  amend- 
ments have  been  moving  toward  cen- 
tralized control  fashioned  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  which  seeks  to  make 


most  of  the  decisions  in  Washington. 
Evidently,  President  Johnson  could  see 
the  danger  of  Federal  control  in  1958. 
while  he  overlooks  the  danger  in  1967. 

The  present  law.  with  vast  powers  cen- 
tralized in  WashiiiLiton.  v.astes  untold 
dollars  in  bureaucratic  redtape.  Confu- 
sion and  waste  are  bound  to  follow  when 
some  25.000  sch(X)l  districts  must  tr>-  to 
find  out  what  funds  are  available  in  each 
of  the  three  separate  categorie.s  in  titles 
I,  II.  and  III  of  ESEA.  No  matter  how 
dedicated  and  brilliant  are  the  Federal 
bureaucrats,  tiiey  simply  cannot  under- 
stand the  needs  of  25,000  school  units. 
My  amendment  will  beuin  to  simplify 
and  improve  Federal  aid  to  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren.  It  will  permit  more  in- 
volvement in  decisionmaking  at  the  local 
and  State  levels,  where  it  belongs 

Mr.  Spt^aker.  I  observed  that  some 
25.000.  out  of  the  active  27.000  school 
districts  in  the  Nation,  now  deal  directly 
in  some  programs  with  Washington.  If 
every  one  of  these  districts,  under  titles 
I.  II.  and  III  of  ESEA.  applied  for  funds, 
the  total  number  of  decisions  here  'a  ould 
be  75.000. 

Let  us  examine  what  happens  under 
title  III.  That  is  to  be  funded  for  >ome 
S240  million  next  year,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration.  I  know  that  there 
are  at  least  4. POO  districts  appljing  r.nder 
this  one  title  The  Office  of  Education 
has  a  grand  total  of  35  people  to  pr.Kes£ 
the  applications,  of  whom  only  a  half 
dozen  are  executives  who  can  innke 
deci-sions. 

No  six  men  can  give  that  many  thou- 
sands of  applications  sound  and  careful 
scrutiny,  for  the  average  application  in- 
volves no  less  than  200  man-hours  of 
work  to  prepare  They  are  not  simple  re- 
quests. They  are  complex. 

To  survive  this  flood  of  paper,  the  six 
men  "farm  out"  the  requests  to  some  100 
educational  experts  known  as  "readers." 
They  do  not  work  directly  for  the  Office 
of  Education  They  do  not  coordinate 
their  efforts  They  work  in  all  parts  ol  the 
nation  As  a  result,  there  is  no  overall  di- 
rerticn.  The  end  re."?ult  is  a  squandering 
of  Federal  aid  funds. 

Even  the  bureaucrats  at  last  realized 
this  could  not  continue.  The  Office  of 
Education  set  up  eight  regional  ofi^ces, 
supposedly  to  make  decisions.  I  have  been 
told  by  many  educators  most  decisions 
still  have  to  be  bucked  up  to  Washing- 
ton, leaving  the  regional  offices  as  an- 
other useless  impediment  to  progress. 

If  the  Office  of  Education  believes  de- 
centralization is  desirable,  and  they  do 
becau.se  they  set  up  the  regional  ofiices. 
why  does  the  administration  not  simply 
.loin  in  supporting  the  Republican  ap- 
proach, the  block-grant  approach? 

The  answer.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
administration  does  not  want  the  power 
and  prestige  to  slip  away  from  Washing- 
ton To  be  perfectly  frank,  those  who 
have  a  vested  interest  m  dispensiiiR  the 
billions  or  dollars  in  Federal  aid  do  not 
want  to  relinquish  the  awesome  power. 

There  is  somethin.i;  about  power  that 
un.settles  even  the  most  modest  and  sen- 
sible man  or  woman.  As  Lord  Acton  re- 
marked, absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely. There  is  no  denying  that  once 
power  is  tasted,  it  becomes  sweet  indeed. 
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It  is  difficult  for  any  man  to  gracefully 
give  up  power. 

That  is  at  the  heart,  I  believe,  of  much 
of  the  infighting  that  has  gone  on  since 
my  proposal  was  first  announced  late  in 
April. 

The  designers  of  the  Great  Society 
sense  their  power  may  slip  away.  They 
are  panicking,  the  John  W.  Gardners,  the 
Harold  Howes,  and  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, the  Sargent  Shrivers.  There  is  a 
parallel  here,  between  the  great  debate 
over  Federal  aid  for  schoolchildren  and 
the  coming  debate  over  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  architects  of  the  Great  Society 
sense  that  the  outcome  will  set  the  tone 
for  the  coming  debates  over  the  Great 
Society  concept  of  central  control  from 
Washington. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Hon.  WiLLWM  H.  Ayres,  so  aptly 
pointed  out  last  week,  the  administra- 
tion's bill  is  the  most  unfair  in  history. 
Because  of  the  inequities  in  title  I  of 
the  present  act,  the  rich  get  richer  and 
the  poor  get  poorer.  Some  of  the  very 
schools  which  can  best  afford  to  care 
for  their  disadvantaged  children,  get  the 
most  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Let  us  compare  two  school  dis- 
tricts. One  is  New  Rochelle.  N.Y..  which 
spends  $896  a  year  on  each  pupil.  This 
district  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  compar- 
atively wealthy,  able  to  care  for  its  own 
poor  and  disadvantaged.  The  other  is 
Breathitt  County.  Ky..  which  spends  only 
$285  a  year  per  pupil.  Under  title  I  of  the 
present  act.  however.  New  Rochelle  re- 
ceives S321.000  a  year  for  817  poor  chil- 
dren. Breathitt  County.  Ky..  receives 
only  $340.00  a  year  for  2,125  poor  chil- 
dren. 

These  inequities  were  uncovered  in  a 
penetrating  series  of  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  between 
January  2  and  February  10,  1967,  titled 
The  Rich  Get  Richer.'  It  follows  then 
that  the  poor  get  poorer. 

Let  us  examine  what  happens  as  a 
result  of  this  unfair  distribution  of  aid 
under  title  I. 

New  Rochelle  already  had  a  full  staff 
of  remedial  reading  teachers,  psychi- 
atrists, and  social  workers  before  title  I 
was  enacted,  yet  the  schools  received 
$321,000  a  year.  The  money  issued, 
among  other  things,  for  Polaroid  cam- 
eras and  .slide  projectors,  certainly  not 
among  the  most  desijerately  needed  of 
educational  tools. 

Look  now  at  Breathitt  County  in  Ken- 
tucky. Most  schools  in  the  district  are 
one-room  .schoolhouses  without  indoor 
plumbing.  The  $340,000  was  used  for  free 
breakfasts  for  the  large  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion and  to  hire  several  high  school 
teachers.  But  Breathitt  County  has  no 
money  left  over  for  anything  else,  much 
less  to  purchase  Polaroid  cameras. 

The  'Aritcr  of  the  series  of  editorials 
could  only  conclude:  "This  allocation 
procedure  does  not  make  sense,"  a  senti- 
ment with  which  I  most  certainly  agree. 

My  amendment  would  cotrcct  such 
inequities.  It  allocites  funds  on  the  ba.sis 
of  t!ie  number  cf  sciiool-age  child'en. 
with  an  eq  'alizing  factor  based  on  the 
State  pers':nal  income  p^r  school-age 
child,  a  much  fairer  formula.  My  amend- 


ment would  permit  each  State  to  zero 
in  on  areas  of  educational  need,  where 
educationally  deprived  children  are 
located. 

Our  forefathers,  in  constructing  the 
Constitution,  •wisely  separated  the 
powers  among  the  three  branches,  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial.  As  they 
understood  the  separation,  the  executi\e 
was  to  execute — to  carry  out  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislative  branch,  the 
Congress. 

In  the  past  6  years,  under  both  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  has  been  unbalanced.  The 
executive  has  increasingly  taken  over  the 
legislative  work  of  the  Congress.  Now. 
the  executive  actually  prepares  nearly 
finished  laws  which  the  Congress  is  ex- 
pected to  rubberstamp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  erosion  of  the 
power  of  the  Congress.  The  present  ad- 
ministration has  come  to  believe  it  is 
allwise.  It  laelieves  that  it  has  only  to 
propose  and  the  Congress  will  rubber- 
stamp. 

Furthermore,  because  the  present  ad- 
ministration, as  it  proudly  states,  "wrote 
the  present  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,"  the  President  and  his 
colleagues  take  an  inordinate  interest 
in  its  continuation.  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  we  are  told,  is  the 
President's  greatest  achievement  within 
th.3  Great  Society  structure. 

The  result?  Let  the  minority  propose 
to  aid  education  in  another  manner,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  Republican  block- 
grant  plan,  and  the  reaction  from  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
extreme. 

The  President  is  piqued  that  anyone 
sliould  be  so  bold  as  to  propose  another 
path  to  aid  our  schoolchildren.  They  are 
assailed  by  a  host  of  false  allegations. 
We  are.  at  least  by  indirection,  accused 
of  being  anti-Negro.  We  are  accused  of 
being  against  Federal  aid  to  education. 
We  are  accused  of  deviously  planning  to 
take  funds  from  poor  States  to  give  to 
rich  States;  of  robbing  Southern  States 
for  the  benefit  of  Northern  States;  or 
craftily  setting  in  motion  a  plan  to  strip 
funds  from  large  cities  for  the  benefit 
of  small  towns. 

These  charges,  plainly  false  if  the 
amendment  is  examined,  in  turn  are  re- 
peated by  national  coliminists.  They 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  Republican  amendment. 

Most  deplorable,  the  delicate  church- 
state  issue  has  been  deliberately  injected 
into  the  debate.  My  colleagues  are  all  too 
familiar  v;ith  the  extraordinary  vol- 
ume elicited  by  this  false  assertion. 

The  reason  for  this  smokescreen  of 
false  assertions  is  this:  We  are  propos- 
ing to  take  another  road  to  Federal  aid 
for  the  Nation's  schoolchildren.  We  are 
trying  to  improve  on  his  bill,  his  pri- 
vate creation.  We  dare  to  opfxise  his  will. 
For  that,  we  are  assailed  by  a  storm  of 
false  allegations. 

Why?  Is  it  because  it  would  tarnish 
the  record  of  the  Great  Society?  In  all 
frankness,  which  comes  first:  The  wel- 
fare of  our  schoolchildren  or  the  record  of 
the  Great  Society? 

We  who  support  the  block-grant  plan 
are  as  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare 


of  schoolchildren  as  are  those  who  sup- 
port the  administration  method,  the 
categorical  grant  method. 

This  is  the  outcome  when  the  execu- 
tive writes  legislation  and  expects  it  to 
be  rubberstamped  by  the  Congress.  These 
laws  are  no  longer  creations  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  They  are  the  handiwork  of 
the  executive.  If  this  trend  continues 
much  longer,  we  will  not  remain  three 
coequal  branches  of  government.  We  will 
evolve  into  a  2'2-branch  Government, 
with  the  executive  wagging  an  appendage 
once  known  as  the  Congress. 

My  colleagues,  before  we  vote  on  this 
measure,  I  urge  you  to  consider  carefully 
our  role  as  spelled  out  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  are  coequal  with  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
must  never  become  a  permanent  rubber- 
stamp.  We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to 
become  another  department  in  the  exec- 
utive branch,  the  department  that  sub- 
serviently rubberstamps  decisions  al- 
ready made  at  the  other  end  of  that 
bi-oad  and  beautiful  avenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  vote  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  let  us  ponder  carefully 
the  label  "rubberstamp." 

Let  us  pause.  If  the  executive  continues 
to  send  us  prepacked  bills  for  our  supine 
approval,  if  we  continue  to  truckle  under 
to  ever\-  demand  of  the  executive,  wiiere 
will  it  end? 

Will  the  Congress  someday  be  just  an- 
other department^  A  department  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Will  these  great  bodies,  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  someday  be  known  as  the 
"Department  of  Legislation  "? 

I  ask  you  to  earnestly  think  on  this. 

Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  manip- 
ulated? Shall  we  stand  passively  by  and 
allow  our  arms  to  be  twisted  whenever 
one  of  the  Great  Society  program.s  is 
threatened? 

I  think  not. 

We  will  not  be  manipulated.  We  will 
stand  up  to  the  hidden  pressures.  We  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  well-known  arm- 
twisting  technique. 

A  well-known  gentleman  from  Texas, 
late  of  this  Congress,  said: 

I  am  a  free  man  first,  a  Texan  second,  next 
a  c:t;zen  of  the  United  States  and  finally,  a 
D?:nocriit. 

We  are  all  free  men  first.  Let  us  act  this 
week  as  free  men  .should  always  act.  Let 
us  vote  not  as  Democrats  or  Republicans 
and  not  as  Representatives  from  New 
York  or  California  or  South  Carolina  or 
South  Dakota. 

Let  us  vote  of  deepest  convictions. 

Let  us  support  the  plan  we  sincerely 
believe  will  best  aid  the  schoolchildren, 
especially  the  poor  children,  the  disad- 
vantaged children,  the  children  who 
truly  need  Federal  aid. 

Remember  the  education  of  children 
when  you  cast  your  vote.  It  is  their  fu- 
ture we  hold  in  our  hands.  The  school- 
children should  not  become  the  victims 
of  political  maneuvering. 


DO  NOT  BLAME  THE  FARMER 

Mr  KUYKENT)ALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  South  Dakota  I  Mr  Berry  I  may  ex- 
tend his  reniarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AXER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requestor  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee!" 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker,  the  propa- 
isanda  campaign  to  blame  the  American 
farme.'  for  rising  food  costs  and  higher 
food  prices  is  be;n'^  renewed  The  facts, 
however  do  not  back  this  charge:  they 
firmly  refute  it 

Even  thoush  retail  food  prices  last 
year  rose  35  percent  above  the  1947-49 
average  prices  paid  to  farmers  actu- 
ally were  2  percent  below  those  paid  In 
1947-49 

A  EiKJd  example  is  wheat.  In  1949. 
w  heat  viid  fur  $2  75  per  bushel  and  bread 
cost  oniv  two-thirds  of  what  it  costs  to- 
day Now,  a-s  of  April  15.  the  price  of 
wheat  i.-i  SI  55  per  bushel,  but  the  price 
of  bread  has  increased  by  one-third  over 
the  1949  price  This  would  hardly  seem 
to  mdicatt'  that  sjiving  the  farmer  a  fair 
return  for  his  crop  means  that  the  con- 
sumer will  be  forced  to  pay  higher  food 
prices 

The  facts  show  further  that  for  every 
f'XKl  dollar  we  spend,  the  farmer  gets 
only  40  cent^  which  is  actually  10  cents 
less  thar.  he  received  two  decades  ago 

The  farmer  does  not  represent  as  many 
votes  a.s  his  city  oousin.  but  this  fact 
should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  blind- 
ly blamiMi,'  the  farmer  for  higher  food 
costs 

The  US  consumer  pays  less  for  food 
in  comparison  to  total  expenditures  than 
in  any  other  nation  But  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  are  only  72  percent 
of  parity. 

In  short,  the  facts  show  the  US  con- 
sumer is  being  highly  subsidized  by  the 
farmer,  something  which  should  prompt 
more  concern  from  all  sectors  toward  the 
financial  plight  in  rural  America. 


LOGAN  ACT  NEEDS  CLARIFICATION 

Mr  KU'YKEND.ALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requestor  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

.Mr  .ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker.  It  will 
be  remembtred  that  on  February  18-20. 
1965.  at  the  Hil'.on  Hotel  in  New  York 
City  there  was  held  a  convocation  on 
■  Pacem  in  Terris."  the  encyclical  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  dealing  with  world  peace 
The  convocation  was  counseled  by  Pope 
Paul  XI  chat— 

.Such  solution*,  of  course.  \i  baaed  on  the 
admirable  doctrine  of  that  Papal  document. 
wii;  exclude  every  ostensible  remedy  which 
l=;nores  the  existence  and  right*  of  the 
Creator. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  advice 
was  ignored  and  the  convocation  turned 
out  to  be  a  blatant  political  effort  to  push 
leftwing  policies  under  the  guise  of  a 
moral  and  religious  mantle.  The  whole 
afTalr  had  been  arra.nged  by  the  Center 
far  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 


an  offshoot  of  the  Fund  for  the  Repub- 
lic, another  left-leaning  organization 
Briefly,  stated,  the  thrust  of  the  con- 
vocation was  to  create  disunity  in  reli- 
gious circles,  tj  unilaterally  dismantle 
American  militai-y  strength,  and  to  with- 
draw the  United  States  from  its  com- 
mitments to  deread  the  free  world  from 
communism,  beginning  specifically  with 
US  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia.  To 
those  who  were  familiar  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  convocation,  the  under- 
taking was  a  monstrous  joke  in  wnich 
the  principle  of  peace  with  justice  and 
freedom  was  distorted  and  degraded. 

Evidently,  the  propaganda  benefits  of 
Pacem  in  Terris  I  were  worth  while,  for 
next  week.  May  28-31.  at  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland. Pacem  in  Terris  II  will  take 
place  The  following  article  by  the  re- 
spected columnist.  Alice  Widener.  docu- 
ments thoroughly  the  backgrounds  of 
those  here  in  the  United  States  who  will 
participate  I  agree  with  Miss  Widener 
that  It  IS  high  time  that  the  Logan  Act 
be  explored  for  possible  application  in 
this  case  If  tlie  law  is  unenforceable, 
then  It  should  be  revised  to  eliminate 
the  incredible  spectacle  of  American  citi- 
zens possibly  aiding  an  aggressor  to  dis- 
patch more  soldiers'  coffins  home  from 
Vietnam 

I  request  that  the  article.  "The  Funded 
Four  Hundred."  which  appeared  m  Bar- 
ron's of  May  22,  1967.  and  which  was 
reprinted  from  the  May  issue  of  U  S  A 
magazine,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  a', 
this  point 
The    Ft'NDED    Foi'R    Hvndrej — A    Note    on 

Next    Weeks    '  Pbacc    o.m    Earth"    Mcet- 

t.vc    IN   Geneva 

I  By  Alice  Widener  i 

Are  the  American  people  protected  by  n 
Logan  Acf  U  so.  doee  It  protect  us  from  the 
establishment  In  our  country  of  a  private  for- 
eign service  In  contradistinction  to  the  U.S 
Government  Ftorelgn  Service? 

These  questions  ought  to  t)e  seriously 
studied  and  answers  found,  because  the 
forthcoming  Pacem  In  Terris  II  Convocation 
at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  May  2B-31,  is  an 
exercise  In  foreign  policy  sponsored  by  the 
tax-exempt  Fund  for  the  Republic's  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  an  organization  in 
which  the  executive  committee  chairma:i. 
Mr.  Harry  S  Ashmore,  speaks  of  himself  and 
his  assoclaties  at  the  Center  tn  terms  of  an 
elite  Intellectual  group  running  what 
amounts  to  a  privately  fin.anced  foreign 
service  "to  do  whut  governments  ought  to  be 
doing  and  ultimately  will  have  to  do  " 

It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  the  substance 
of  the  Logan  Act  with  the  speclflc  text  and 
general  context   of   Mr    Ashmore's   rem.irlcs 

The  Logan  Act.  adopted  In  1799  and  rein- 
forced by  Congress  In  1948.  never  has  been 
tested  in  our  courts.  It  declares  that  any  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  who,  without  the 
authority  of  the  U  S  .  directly  or  indirectly 
communicates  or  carries  on  any  correspond- 
ence or  Intercourse  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  with 
Intent  to  Influence  the  measure*  or  conduct 
of  any  foreign  government  or  of  any  rfflcer 
or  agent  thereof  In  relation  to  any  disputes 
or  controverMes  with  the  United  States,  or 
to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  U  S  .  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years  or  both 

Last  January.  Mr  Ashmore  went  with  two 
companions  to  Hanoi.  North  Vietnam,  to  In- 
vite Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  attend  the  Pacem  In 
Terris  II  Convocation  i  Pacem  In  Terris  I 
took     lt«    title    from    Pope    John     XX in  a 


ejicycUcal,  was  held  in  New  York  City  In 
February  1965,  and  was  conceived  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Fund  for  the  Republic's  Center 
at  Santa  Barbara  )  A  few  days  after  his  re- 
turn from  Hanoi,  Mr  Ashmore  reported  on 
his  trlp^ — described  as  a  "mission"  In  the 
Center  Diary — at  a  dinner  In  Los  Angeles  for 
Founding  Members  of  the  Center,  each  of 
whom  contributes  not  less  than  $1,000  an- 
nually to  It.  Excerpts  from  his  extempora- 
neous talks  were  edited  for  publication  In  the 
Center  Diary  of  March-April  1967.  Mr.  Ash- 
more reports  about  seven  days  spent  in  North 
Vietnam 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  week  we  had  a 
private,  hour-und-a  half  conversation  with 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  during  which  I  presented  the 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  Center's  Con- 
vocation In  Geneva  The  President  (Ho)  is  a 
man  of  great  charm,  great  sophistication, 
great  intelligence  " 

Mr.  Ashmore  also  found  Ho  "quite  out- 
going quite  frank,"  and  said  that.  "He  stated 
the  Vietnamese  islc:  not  North  Vietnamese) 
po&Uion  without  any  particular  rancor  " 

Though  GIs  are  fighting  and  dying  in  de- 
fease of  US  measures  for  protection  of  Soutii 
Vietnam  from  the  Hanoi  regime's  terrorism, 
Mr  Ashmore  rates  Ho  Chi  Minh,  a  man  with 
whom  he  spent  only  90  minutes,  as  tops  on 
the  worldwide  list  of  statesmen  'I  believe 
historically."  says  Mr.  Ashmore.  he  wiil  rank 
with  Gandhi,  and  It  occurs  to  me  there  is 
nobody  else  arcund  in  the  world  today  in 
any  country  who  seems  to  provide  a  similar 
blend  of  spiritual  and  political  power  " 

.\fier  this  encomium  the  Center's  execu- 
tive committee  chairman  got  down  to  Funded 
business:  Our  visit  to  Hanoi,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Vietnamese  will  participate  in 
our  Geneva  Convocation  vindicate  the  faith 
tnat  we  have  had  at  the  Center  in  this  under- 
taking which,  on  Its  surface,  seems  a  ridic- 
ulous attempt  by  a  group  of  private  people, 
witliout  any  government  sanction  or  govern- 
ment backing,  to  do  what  governments  ought 
to  be  doing  and  ultimately  will  have  to  do. 
We  are  in  the  rather  ab;  urd  position  of  run- 
iili:g  whMt  amounts  to  a  privately  hnanced, 
understaffed,  and  wholly  unaccredited  foreign 
service." 

There  appear  to  be  several  things  wrong 
with  Mr.  Ashmore's  strangely  worded  state- 
ment, which  Is  a  mixture  of  self-depreciation 
and  supreme  arrogance  The  Fund  for  the 
Republic  Is  financed  through  tax-exempt 
contributions  which  subtract  from  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment revenue  money  that  otherwise  would 
be  a  part  of  that  revenue  Tlierefore.  It  is 
questionable  whether  tax-exempt  financing 
cm  be  regarded  as  "private"  financing,  for 
It  Is  enjoyed  at  all  Americans'  expense. 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic  was  created  in 
1953  by  an  outright  grant  of  $15  million 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  Subsequently,  the 
latter  publicly  disavowed  all  connection  with 
Its  controversial  offspring,  a  notoriously  left- 
of-center  group  On  the  Fund's  paid  staff  are 
such  lef'l.'t  political  actlvlst.s  as  W.  H  Ferry. 
vice  president  of  the  Center,  who  In  1962 
publicly  attacked  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  at  a  Democratic  Party  meeting  In 
such  an  ugly  way  that  U  S.  Attorney  General 
Robert  F  Kennedy  publicly  apologized  to 
Mr  Hoover;  Dr  Allan  M  Butler,  a  former 
org.anUer  of  the  Progressive  Party  In  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  Henry  W.xllace  campaign 
of  1948:  Dr  Linus  Pauling:  Stanley  K 
Shetnbaum.  who  ran  for  office  In  California 
last  year  on  the  radical  New  Left  ticket:  and 
Harvey  Wheeler,  a  sponsor  of  the  New  Left 
School  In  Los  Angeles 

Last  summe',  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  In--)tltutlons  at  Santa  Barbara 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  radical  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics,  a  group  de- 
scribed by  the  New  York  Times.  May  7  1967 
as  established  to  help  the  New  Left  "win 
political  Influence  " 

According  to  an  official  preview  In  the 
Center  Diary,  the  Geneva  Convocation  will 
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discuss  two  political  Issues.  The  Case  of 
Vietnam"  and  "The  Case  of  Germany."  The 
essentially  political  nature  of  the  Convoca- 
tion IS  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
■pacem  in  Terris  II  is  taking  place  with  the 
encouragement  of  officials  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  response  to  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  a  planning  conference 
that  met  at  the  Palais  des  Nations  in  Geneva 
in  May  1966  Its  purpose  is  to  assemble  lead- 
ing political  and  intellectual  figures  from 
countries  throughotit  the  world — East  and 
West,  Communist  and  non-Communist, 
aligned  and  unaligned — to  examine  In  prac- 
tical detail  the  requirements  for  nations  to 
coexist  in  peace  Unlike  Pacem  in  Terris  I, 
which  was  attended  by  some  2,500  people, 
the  present  Convocation  will  be  limited  to 
400  participants,  who.  in  this  wholly  unof- 
ticial  gathering,  will  not  be  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  speaking  formally  on  behalf  of 
their  countries." 

The  new  Funded  Four  Hundred  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  two  principal  'unofficial"  speak- 
ers, both  bitterly  critical  of  official  U.S. 
ix>licy  in  Vietnam:  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  ot  the  United  Nations,  and  Senator 
J  William  Fulbright.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  Center 
Diary  clainas  that  "both  Vletnams"  will  be 
represented  at  Geneva,  but  at  this  writing 
It  is  unlikely  there  will  be  such  dual  par- 
ticipation, and  originally,  it  seems  the  plans 
were  le^s  objective. 

Tlie  Republic  of  Vietnam  Embassy  In 
Washington,  DC  gave  me  the  following 
statement  on  May  5:  "Tlie  Fund  for  the 
Republics  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  first  invited  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  the  National  Liberation  Movement 
I  Viet  Cnngi  leader  to  the  forthcoming  Pa- 
cem in  Terris  II  Convocation  in  Geneva.  No 
Invitation  wiis  extended  to  our  Government. 
We  protested.  After  our  strong  protest  was 
made,  an  invitation  to  our  Government  was 
extended  but  no  decision  has  yet  been 
reached  m  Saigon  on  the  reply  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  " 

Among  the  400  private  participants  In  the 
forthcoming  Convocation  at  Geneva  are  U.S. 
Senators  Joseph  S  Clark  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee.  Together  with 
Sen  Fulbright.  that  makes  three  U.S.  Sena- 
torial opponents  of  US  policy  In  Vietnam 
and  not  a  single  Senatorial  supporter  of  it. 
Other  Americans  taking  part  are  J.  Kenneth 
Galbraith.  chairman  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action:  Jerome  B  Wlesner.  Dean 
of  Science.  MIT:  and  Hans  J  Morgenthau 
of  the  University  of  Chicago — all  sentence- 
Srst.  verdlct-afterwards  intellectuals  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam. 

Interestingly,  almost  all  the  Funded  Four 
Hundred  invited  to  attend  the  Pacem  in 
Terris  Convocation  are  members  of  what  the 
Washington  Post  described.  .April  2,  1967.  as 
the  Liberal  Establishment"  Instead  of  liv- 
ing It  up  on  their  private  funds,  as  did  the 
old  Four  Hundred  In  New  'V'ork  and  Interna- 
tional .society,  the  modern  Funded  Four 
Hundred,  many  of  whom  are  socialists  or 
Communists,  have  discovered  the  art  of  liv- 
ing It  up  on  tax-exempt  funds  furnished  by 
dead  or  living  capitalists. 

Pacem  in  Terris  I  -says  the  Washington 
Post  -was  subsidized  by  several  foundations. 
Including  the  Johnson  Foundation  of  Ra- 
cine. Wis  Pacem  in  Terris  II  -  continues  The 
Post,  while  raising  a  question  of  propriety — 
will  be  subsidized  by  a  gift  of  $400,000  from 
a  foundation  established  by  Mr.  Bernard  J. 
Cornfelds  Investors  Overseas  Service  dOS), 
an  Immense  Panamanian -chartered  financial 
outfit  with  headquarters  In  Geneva,  which 
operates  the  Fund  of  Funds  and  is  currently 
under  investigation  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
?ays  the  Washington  Post. 

Under  the  headline  "Peace  Parley  Financed 
by  SEC  Target.  "  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported   about    Pacem    In    Terris    II:     "The 


Swiss-based  Panamanian-chartered  syndi- 
cate known  as  International  Overseas  Serv- 
ices, Ltd.,  S.A.  .  .  .  will  pay  most  of  the  con- 
ference expenses,  it  will  utilize  the  same 
staff  and  facilities  that  it  maintains  for  its 
worldwide  business  operations  to  help  orga- 
nize the  peace  conference.  ...  At  a  Los  An- 
geles dinner  held  last  February  7.  Robert  M. 
Hutchlns,  the  Center's  president,  raised 
about  $100,000  in  cash  to  help  .  .  .  the  costs 
of  the  conference.  However.  Hutchins  and 
the  conference  chairman,  Harry  S.  Ashmore. 
estimate  that  their  venture  will  cost  at  least 
$500,000.  The  lOS  Foundation,  the  Syndi- 
cate's charitable  trust,  will  underwrite  the 
remaining  $400,000  .  .  ." 

The  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Hutchlns  raised 
$100,000  In  cash  was  the  same  occasion  on 
which  Mr.  Ashmore  eulogized  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

The  lOS  Foundation  derives  its  funds  from 
5';  of  net  profits  set  aside  from  lOS.  a  global 
network  of  80  companies,  known  in  financial 
circles  as  "The  Geneva  Syndicate"  and  op- 
erating The  Fund  of  Funds,  which  Invests 
In  mutual  funds  in  the  United  States. 

Bernard  J.  Cornfeld,  founder  and  chief 
executive  of  lOS,  is  an  American  expatriate 
and  former  Philadelphia  social  welfare  case 
worker  who  now  resides  In  Geneva.  The  SEC 
has  been  investigating  the  Wall  Street  deal- 
ings of  the  Cornfeld-led  Investment  empire 
for  nearly  two  years.  Last  year  the  SEC 
accused  lOS  of  violating  U.S.  securities  laws 
by  selling  unregistered  securities  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  Americans  living 
abroad.  "The  Fund  of  Funds  would  already 
be  illegal,"  says  the  Washington  Post,  "if  it 
operated  directly  in  the  United  States,  where 
a  mutual  fund  is  barred  from  putting  more 
than  3'r  of  its  assets  Into  another  mutual 
fund."  Reliable  sources  say  it  Is  probable  the 
lOS.  now  Involved  In  out-of-court  discussions 
with  the  SEC,  will  soon  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment in  conformity  with  SEC  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Washington  Post  says  that  last  Jan- 
uary, Mr.  Morris  L.  Levlnson,  a  New  "york 
City  businessman  and  director  of  the  fund 
for  the  Republic  who  formerly  was  finance 
chairman  of  the  Center,  recommended  to 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Hutchlns  that  Mr.  Cornfeld 
might  be  willing  to  provide  financial  aid  for 
Pacem  in  Terris  II.  A  few  days  later.  Mr. 
Levlnson  learned  that  former  Congressman 
James  Roosevelt  had  reslg^ned  from  his  post 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  order  to  be- 
come president  of  lOS  Management  Co..  a 
Bahama-chartered,  Swiss-based  subsidiary 
that  manages  The  Fund  of  Funds.  Ltd.,  which 
is  incorporated  In  Canada.  Mr.  Levlnson  told 
Mr.  Hutchlns  the  news  about  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  since  the  latter  two  were  old  acquaint- 
ances. Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to  Mr.  Cornfeld 
with  an  appeal  to  finance  Pacem  in  Terris  II. 

The  lOS-Fund  for  the  Republic  Interlock 
then  became  somewhat  more  complicated. 
Tne  lOS  not  only  contributed  money  to 
Pacem  in  Terris  II  but  also  contributed  pub- 
lic relations  services.  Mr.  James  Roosevelt  ap- 
pears to  be  acting  in  an  on-and-ofT-scenes 
capacity,  for  the  Washington  Post  discovered 
that  while  his  official  executive  position  in 
lOS  is  not  revealed  in  the  Pacem  in  Terris  II 
promotional  literature.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
serve  as  secretary-general  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic's  Convocation  In  Geneva. 

In  an  exclusive  story,  The  Post  reported : 
"In  a  telephone  interview  from  Geneva. 
Roosevelt  said:  'Cornfeld  has  a  keen  Interest 
in  social  matters.  He  was  a  social  worker  him- 
self and  he's  got  that  kind  of  a  conscience.' 
When  Roosevelt  was  asked  whether  Cornfeld 
hoped  the  $400,000  would  help  to  brighten 
an  image  that  might  have  been  tarnished  by 
the  SEC  investigation,  he  replied.  'That 
never  entered  our  minds.  Of  course,  if  it's  a 
by-product,  we  won't  be  unhappy.'  " 

Not  explained  in  this  colloquv  is  how  a 
fluanclai  enterprise  Involved  In  a  dispute 
with   a  U.S.   Government  agency,   the   SEC, 


could  improve  its  image  by  financing  an  in- 
ternational conference  consisting  of  partici- 
pants notoriously  opposed  to  present  U.S. 
Government  foreign  policy. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  financier's  image 
could  be  improved  by  supporting  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic's  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions. 

There  is  a  tight  interlock  between  the 
Center  Staff  and  the  New  Left's  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics.  The  Center's 
vice  president.  W.  H.  Ferry,  and  Its  secretary 
treasurer.  Hallock  Hoffman,  are  both  on  the 
national  council  of  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics.  So  is  Irving  F.  Laucks,  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Center.  The  radical  activities 
of  NCNP  are  such  that  The  Times  carried 
the  headline.  "Trends  of  New  Left  Alarm 
Intellectuals  of  the  Old  "  and  quoted  an  Old 
Leftist  as  saying  the  New  Left  Is  displaying 
"a  growing  fascination  with  violence." 

Just  exactly  how  the  New  Leftists  on  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic's 
Center  reconcile  their  NCNP  activities  with 
•peace"  in  their  role  as  members  of  a  private 
foreign  service  Is  not  explained. 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic's  Center  at 
Santa  Barbara  mow  the  Funds  sole  opera- 
tional activity)  denies  emphatically  that  the 
lOS  subsidy  will  in  any  way  influence  the 
policies  or  activities  of  the  group  sponsoring 
Pacem  In  Terris  II.  The  Washington  Post 
reports  that  the  Center's  "legal  network  " 
conducted  a  satisfactory  confidential  private 
investigation  of  lOS  and  of  Mr.  Cornfeld's 
problems  with  the  SEC.  This  legal  network 
ought  to  be  very  well  informed,  for  it  is  com- 
posed of  top  talent.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  is  board  chairman  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  a  consultant  to  the 
Center,  and  a  fund  raiser  for  it.  There  has 
been  considerable  discussion  of  the  propriety 
in  his  triple  role.  Now  that  lOS  has  entered 
into  the  Funded  picture  there  is  even  more 
discussion  of  Justice  Doiiglas'  Intimate  con- 
nection  with   the  Fund   for   the   Republic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Center's  pri- 
vate foreign  service  is  closely  in  touch  with 
foreign  governments  and  agents  and  oJHclals 
thereof.  The  Center  Diary  for  March-April 
says  that  as  of  press  time,  the  following  per- 
sons had  accepted  invitations  to  be  panel 
members  at  Pacem  in  Terris  II:  Chief  S.  O. 
Adebo.  Permanent  Representative  of  Nige- 
ria at  the  United  Nations;  Vladlmer  Bakaric. 
Member.  Federal  Assembly.  Yugoslavia;  Hu- 
bert Beuve-Mery,  manager,  Le  Monde  (Paris 
newspaper);  Lord  Chalfont,  Minister  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  United  Kingdom; 
M.  J.  Desai.  former  director.  Indian  Foreign 
Service,  East-West  Institute,  Hawaii;  Sen. 
J.  William  Fulbright;  Galo  Plaza,  former 
President  of  Ecuador;  Josef  Hromadka, 
Dean.  Comenius  Faculty.  Prague.  Czecho- 
slovakia; David  Horowitz,  Governor.  Bank  of 
Israel:  Masamichl  Inoki,  professor  of  polit- 
ical science.  University  of  Kyoto,  Japan; 
N.  N.  Inozemtsev.  Director,  Institute  of 
World  Economics  and  International  Rela- 
tions. Academy  of  Sciences,  USSR;  Thanat 
Khoman,  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand;  Paul 
Lin.  professor  of  history.  McGlll  University; 
M.  D.  Millionshciiikov,  Vice  President.  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences;  Nugroho,  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Indonesia;  Abdul  Rah- 
man Pazhwak,  UN  General  Assembly  Presi- 
dent. Rep.  of  Afghanistan  to  UN;  Chester 
A.  Ronnlng.  former  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioner in  India;  Princess  Moun  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma,  Laos;  Willy  Spuhler.  Fed- 
eral Councillor,  Switzerland;  Arsene  Usher 
Assouan.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Repub- 
lic of  Ivory  Coast;  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
of  United  Nations. 

Concerning  the  foregoing  list.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  Inozemtsev  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  an  official  consultant  to  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

Among  the  persons  listed  by  the  Center 
Diary  as  having  accepted  invitation  to  Pacem 
In  Terris  II  are  such  noted  Communists  as 
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physlcUt  Leopold  Inleld  and  Adam  Scbaff 
of  Poland,  and  such  not«J  SoclaJlsts  as  Pletro 
Nennl  of  Italy  and  Pastor  Maj-tln  NlemoUer 
of  West  Germany,  who  recently  won  a  Lenin 
Peace  Prize 

Judging  by  the  Diary  preview  of  Pacem 
in  TerrU  II.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  pre- 
dict th.it  all  the  force  of  the  Funded  Four 
Hundred  3  left-of-center  propaganda  will  be 
hurled  against  the  United  Slates  from  a 
Geneva  launching  site  I:  is  quite  likely  that 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  will  again 
have  tears  In  his  eyes  at  the  Image  of  our 
country  presented  to  the  world  by  a  vocal 
mlnorl'v  of  .Americans  abroad.  After  all.  we 
at  home  know  what  to  expect  from  Sen 
J.  William  Fulbrlght  But  when  he  presides 
over  sessl  ins  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  substance  of  his  remarks  can 
be  challenged  by  witnesses  from  our  State 
Department  and  the  US  Foreign  Service 
In  Geneva,  however.  It  is  meet  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  present  an  .iccredlted  US  Gov- 
ernment official  or  even  private  citizen  to 
challenge  his  deliberately  soft-sp)oken  but 
highly  Intemperate  remarks 

Can  any  nation  tolerate  the  existence  of 
a  private  foreign  service  dealing  with  a 
Funded  Four  Hundred  aiming  at  control  over 
foreign  policy  and  international  diplomacy' 

.\re  Americans  actually  protected  by  a 
Logan  Act  which  wisely  forbids  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  ciury  on  any  correspond- 
ence or  Intercourse  with  any  officer  or  agent 
of  a  foreign  government  In  relation  to  dis- 
putes or  controversies  with  the  United  States, 
or  to  defeat  measures  of  our  country' 

If  Americans  are  not  protected  by  It,  then 
It  Is  high  time  for  us  to  discover  that  we 
are  not.  If  we  are  so  protected,  then  It  Is 
more  than  high  time  for  the  Logan  Act  to  be 
tested  In  our  courts  to  determine  whether 
the  Funded  Four  H'lndred  are  violating  It. 


CONOR  ESS\L'\N  WHALEN  INTRO- 
DUCES A  RESOLUTION  FOR  THE 
CREATION  OF  A  WORLD  FREE 
TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr  KU'i'KENDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  grnileman 
from  Ohio  Mr  WhalenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker.  1  week  ago 
today,  the  Kennedy  round  tariff  negotia- 
tions were  concluded  successfully.  After 
over  4  years,  the  representatives  of  53 
nations,  which  account  for  30  percent  of 
the  worlds  trade,  participated  in  this 
accord. 

The  results,  according  to  Eric  Wynd- 
ham  WTiite,  director-general  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— 
GATT — are  of  far  greater  magnitude 
than  those  obtained  in  any  previous  trade 
negotiatioiis  ■■ 

The  goal  of  tariff  reduction  is  to 
achieve  a  m.ore  effective  utilization  of  in- 
ternational productive  resources.  This,  in 
turn,  improves  living  standards,  both 
domestically  and  globally.  Thus,  the 
GAIT  agreement  represents  a  significant 
move  toward  the  attainment  of  a  Ions- 
range,  worldwide  prosperity. 

Despite  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
Kennedy  round,  several  trade  policy 
issues  remain  unresolved 

First,  coordination  of  national  agri- 
cultural policies  has  not  been  achie^'ed 


Second,  only  limited  trading  opportu- 
nities exist  for  underdeveloped  countries 

Third.  East-West  trade  restrictions 
still  continue. 

Fourth,  there  remain  many  barriers 
against  mass-produced,  low-cost  goods 
manufactured  by  multinational  firms  op- 
erating highly  sophisticated  capital 
equipment 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the 
United  States,  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful economy  in  the  world,  were  to  fall 
to  provide  the  machinery  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  to  negotiate  with  other 
countries  for  a  more  rational  trading 
world. 

Unless  this  machinery  is  provided,  the 
momentum  provided  toward  this  end  by 
the  Kennedy  round  stands  in  danger  of 
being  lost. 

It  need  not  be  lost,  if  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  achieve  the  long-range  goal  of 
the  gradual  attainment  of  complete  free 
trade  both  with  respect  to  tariff  as  well 
as  nontariff  barriers 

To  this  end.  I  am  introducing  today, 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  undertake  nego- 
tiations leading  to  a  25 -year  treaty  or 
agreement.  This  treaty  or  agreement 
should  call  for  the  creation  of  a  World 
Free  Trade  Association. 

Initially,  it  would  seem  logical  for  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  provide  the  nucleus  for  such 
a  move.  There  would  be  no  attempt  to 
restrict  national  sovereignty  with  respect 
to  the  tariffs  which  might  be  applied  by 
member  nations,  individually,  against 
nonmembers. 

Instead,  the  treaty  or  agreement  would 
provide  only  that  over  a  25-year  period 
member  countries  would  gradually  re- 
duce their  barriers  with  respect  to  each 
others'  goods  until,  finally,  all  tariffs. 
quotas,  and  customs  formalities  will 
have  disappeared 

The  association  should  be  open  ended 
so  that  other  counti'ies.  or  groups  of 
countries — including  EEC.  EFTA.  and 
other  free  trade  blocs — might  join  at  a 
later  date. 

In  the  life  of  a  nation,  25  years  Is  but 
an  insUnt.  If,  by  setting  the  target  date 
for  completely  free  trade  a  quarter  of  a 
century  away  we  can  insure  that  eco- 
nomic adjustments  can  be  made  with 
little  difficulty,  we  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  to  eliminate  all  trade  barriers 
over  a  short  span  of  years.  In  this  area, 
patience  is  a  virtue,  but  patience  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  momentum  pro- 
vided by  commitment  to  a  clearly  de- 
fined objective 


THE  QUIE  AMENDMENT— THE  ISSUE 
IS  NOT  SOLI-TY  REVENUE  SHAR- 
ING 

Mr  KUYKENDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (  Mr  Wh.^len  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requestor  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee' 

There  wa,s  no  objection 

Mr  WHALEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  rev- 
enue-sharing  concept   has   sained   wide 


acceptance  among  those  who  seek  to 
promote  a  system  of  creative  federal- 
ism The  ar'.^uments  on  t)eha!f  of  Fed- 
eral tax  sharing  and  or  block — un- 
tied— grants  are  persuasive 

First.  State  and  local  governments  will 
have  access  to  a  tax  source — personal 
and  corporate  incomes — largely  pre- 
empted by  the  Federal  Government. 

Second,  these  governmental  extensions 
as  a  consequence  are  strengthened  rela- 
tive to  the  Federal  Government.  They 
thereby  can  deal  more  effectively  wiili 
proolems  which  heretofore,  through  de- 
fault, sought  redress  in  Washington. 

Third.  State  and  local  ofTicials  are  m  a 
better  position  to  judge  the  needs  of  then- 
respective  areas  than  are  Members  of  the 
National  Legislature.  A  serious  problem 
m  New  York  City,  for  example,  may  not 
exist  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  or  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Thus,  in  a  given  locality,  nonear- 
marked  Federal  grants — or  shared  tax — 
can  be  utilized  to  meet  most  pressing 
requirements. 

Attendant  to  the  Federal  revenue-  or 
tax-sharing  principle,  however,  is  a  fun- 
damental question.  Should  these  reve- 
nues supplement  or  supplant  existing 
national  programs?  The  two  noted  econ- 
omists who  devLsed  the  tax-sharing 
theory — Dr.  Walter  Heller  and  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Pechman — envision  it  as  a  supple- 
mentary undertaking.  At  least  one  Re- 
publican author  of  a  tax-sharing  bill 
now  before  the  Hou.^^e  of  Representatives 
also  subscribes  to  this  view.  In  effect, 
therefore,  revenue-sharing  is  forward 
looking. 

Although  in  its  metamorphosis  it  has 
become  more  restrictive,  the  proposed 
Quie  amendment  to  the  ElementaiT  and 
Secondai-y  Education  Act  of  1967  never- 
theless is  predicated  upon  the  revenue- 
sharing  thesis.  Arguments  advanced  by 
proponents  are  similar  to  the  three  out- 
lined above.  There  is  one  essential  differ- 
ence, however.  The  three  foregoing  rea- 
sons are  only  in  them.selves  valid,  with- 
out concern  for  other  arguments,  when 
applied  to  supplementary,  rather  than 
substitute,   revenue-sharing   programs. 

The  basic  l.ssue.  therefore,  which  the 
Quie  amendment  poses  does  not  relate 
solely  to  the  merits  of  revenue-sharing. 
Were  this  the  only  question,  I  would 
support  the  Minnesota  Representative's 
proposal.  Instead,  the  question  to  be  re- 
solved by  House  Members  as  they  vote 
upon  this  amendment  is  whether  the.v 
want  to  substitute  a  new  program  for  an 
existing  one. 

Whether  or  not  a  program  sliould  be 
replaced  should  be  determined  on  the 
ba.sis  of  two  criteria  First,  is  the  exist- 
ing plan  a  failure?  Second,  is  the  sub- 
stitute proposal  demonstrably  superior? 

First,  the  Elementary  and  Secondarj' 
Education  Act  has  been  operative  for 
less  than  2  years.  Tlius,  time  has  been 
insufficient  for  a  fair  appraisal.  On  the 
basis  of  early  returns,  however,  school 
superintendents  In  my  district  enthusi- 
astically endorse  the  present  law. 

Second,  there  has  been  no  conclusive 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Quie  ap- 
proach, if  adopted,  would  be  more  effec- 
tive than  the  plan  enacted  by  Congress 
'.n  1965   Rather,  the  reverse  Is  true.  The 
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Quie  proposal  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
great  uncertainty 

Fn^st.  The  1965  act  was  designed  to  at- 
tack i.iroblems  peculiar  to  urban  and  low- 
income  school  districts.  With  50  States 
disb.;rsing  EASA  funds  under  the  pi"o- 
visions  of  the  Quie  amendment,  it  is  not 
certain  whether  this  objective  would  be 
perpetuated  in  each  and  every  juris- 
diction. 

Second.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  1965 
act  many  local  school  districts  estab- 
lished ongoing  progunns.  Continued 
funding  cf  these  projects  would  be  uncer- 
tain under  a  State  distribution  plan. 
Thus,  communities  might  be  forced  to 
abandon  certain  existing  activities  if  the 
Quie  amendment  were  accepted. 

Third.  The  1965  legislation  created  a 
delicate  church-state  balance.  This  con- 
ceivably could  be  upset  in  those  sover- 
eignties whose  constitutions  prohibit  the 
distribution  of  funds  from  the  State 
treasury  to  religious-oriented  schools. 
Ohio  courts  now  are  considering  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  State's  1965  school  bus  law. 
It  a.ppears  likely  that  similar  suits  would 
be  f.Wd  if  funds  derived  through  the 
Quie  amendment  were  disbursed  through 
the  f;eneral  revenue  fund  to  parochial 
schools  by  the  Ohio  General  Assembly. 
Parenthetically,  it  is  my  belief  that  such 
case?  would  have  more  legal  substance 
than  presently  pending  school  bus  litiga- 
tion. 

In  summarj'.  neither  of  the  two  afore- 
mentioned substitution  standards  are 
met.  The  1965  act  has  not  been  proved  a 
failure.  The  Quie  amendment  is  not 
deir.cnstrably  better.  In  fact,  it  creates, 
rather  than  eliminates,  uncertainty. 

In  view  of  this.  I  plan  to  vote  against 
the  Quie  amendment  this  week.  From 
this,  however,  it  should  not  be  construed 
that  I  oppose  the  revenue-sharing  pvem- 
i.se.  In  fact.  I  hope  that  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  new  Federal  efforts  will 
be  focused  in  thi>  direction. 


DUXMOREAN  CITED  FOR  SAVING 
BABY'S  LIFE 

Mr.  KUY'RENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

T>.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fron;  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 17  of  last  year  a  young  father 
here  m  the  District  of  Columbia  carried 
the  lifele.ss  body  of  his  little  daughter  to 
the  home  of  a  neighbor.  By  a  great 
stroke  of  fortune  that  neighbor  hap- 
pened to  be  a  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Force.  He  took  the  child  and 
over  the  next  hour  gave  artiflicial  res- 
piration which  brought  the  child  back 
to  life  and  kept  her  alive  until  the  am- 
bulance arrived.  The  young  policeman 
who  performed  this  wonderful  act  is 
James  P.  Rinaldi  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
he  comes  from  the  city  of  Dunmore  in 
my  own  10th  Congressional  District. 

Ir.  a  thousand  ways  everyday  the  po- 
licemen of  America  protect  our  lives.  'We 
do  not  often  take  time  to  thank  all  of 


them  or  even  any  one  of  them.  James 
Rinaldi  was  named  ■Policeman  of  the 
Month"  here  in  Washington  and  received 
the  American  Red  Cross  Certificate  of 
Merit  and  lifesaving  pin  for  his  actions. 
But  like  every  other  policeman  in  Amer- 
ica the  real  reward  he  sought  was  the 
reward  of  saving  a  life. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
append    to    these    remarks    the    article 
from  the  Scranton  Times  on  this  splen- 
did young  American. 
[From   the  Scranton   Times,   May    16.    19671 

DUNMOREAN    CiTED    FOR    SAVING    BaBY'S    LIFE — 

Hehoic    Rinaldi    Gets    RC    Award — Life- 

Saving  Action  in  Emergency  Noted 

A  Dunmore  young  man  has  been  awarded 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  Certificate 
of  Merit  and  Life  Saving  Pin  for  the  quick 
action  he  displayed  In  saving  a  baby's  life 
while  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  Washington,  D.C.,  last  Novem- 
ber. 

James  P.  Rinaldi,  2035  Rigg  St.,  was  pre- 
sented the  awards  today  by  Scranton  Red 
Cross  Chapter  officials  in  recognition  of  his 
heroic  act.  The  award  Is  reserved  for  persons 
whose  prompt  application  of  approved  first 
aid  skills  in  an  emergency  results  in  the  sav- 
ing of  a  life.  It  Is  signed  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
national  organization. 

Last  Nov.  17  a  neighbor,  Herman  G.  Flem- 
ing, came  to  the  door  of  the  Rinaldi  apart- 
ment in  Washington  l>earlng  the  lifeless  form 
of  his  two-week-old  daughter  in  his  arms. 
He  said  the  child  had  stopped  breathing  and 
he  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

Pvt.  Rinaldi,  preparing  to  report  on  the 
midnight  tour  of  police  duty,  without  hesita- 
tion, snatched  the  baby  from  the  father, 
placed  It  on  the  sofa  and  immediately  began 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation.  Sensing  no 
response,  he  turned  the  infant  upside  down 
and  smacked  her  several  times  on  the  back, 
causing  her  to  vomit  and  to  begin  to  breathe 
faintly. 

Again  he  applied  mouth-to-mouth  revival 
techniques  and  by  the  time  an  ambulance 
and  rescue  squad  arrived,  Private  Rinaldi  had 
the  baby  breathing  normally.  The  child  was 
ihen  removed  to  Cafritz  Hospital.  Washing- 
ion. 

For  this  act,  the  young  policeman  received 
the  "Policeman  of  the  Month"  award  from 
his  superiors  and  fellow  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  De- 
partment. 

He  is  now  eligible  for  the  department's 
"Man  of  the  Tear  Award." 

In  his  recounting  of  the  incident,  Capt. 
Owen  W.  Davis,  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
11th  Precinct,  District  Police,  said:  "Private 
Rinaldi  is  a  young  officer,  23  years  of  age  with 
eight  months  In  the  Department.  His  actions 
In  this  emergency  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
training  he  received,  but  more  so  on  his 
application  of  this  training  and  his  cool 
level-headed  approach  to  a  situation  which 
appeared  hopeless." 

A  graduate  of  Dunmore  High  School.  Mr. 
Rinaldi  served  six  years  In  the  Navy  and  was 
active  In  local  amateur  sports.  He  Is  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  a  two-and-a-half- 
month  old  son,  James  IV. 

Currently,  he  Is  working  for  the  Signal 
Finance  Co. 


FARM   AUCTION   SALES 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  KleppeI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  called  attention  to  the  large  number  of 
farm  auction  sales  in  the  Red  River  'Val- 
ley area  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
as  evidence  of  the  tightening  cost-price 
squeeze  on  American  agriculture.  This 
was  not  an  isolated  example.  The  auc- 
tioneers  cry  is  being  heard  throughout 
rural  America. 

The  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Herald-American 
of  May  14,  1967,  carries  three  pages  of 
sales  announcements,  many  of  them  ad- 
vertising auctions  of  dairy  cattle  herds. 
To  cite  a  few:  "Complete  Dispersal — 182 
Registered  and  Hi-Grade  Holsteins"; 
"Cattle  and  Milking  Equipment  Dis- 
persal— 78  Registered  and  Hi-Grade 
Holstein  Cattle";  "Complete  Dairy  Dis- 
persal— 48  Holstein  Cattle";  "Night  Auc- 
tion— Farm  Equipment";  "Night  Auc- 
tion— 50  Head  Holsteins. "And  so  it  goes, 
sale  after  sale. 

This  is  happening  in  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's principal  dairying  areas.  And  it  is 
also  happening  at  a  time  when  dairj- 
imports  from  abroad  are  flooding  domes- 
tic markets  and  forcing  down  prices 
farmers  receive  for  milk. 

Wiien  dair>-men  auction  off  their  herds 
and  their  equipment,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  industry  is  in  deep  trouble. 


F-111 

Mr.  KU"XTCENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  Secretar>'  McNamara  an- 
nounced that  General  Dynamics  Corp., 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  had  been  awarded  a 
$1.8  billion  contract  for  initial  production 
of  the  controversial  TFX  fighter-bomber, 
now  called  the  F-111.  This  is  the  air- 
craft that  is  supposed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

We  first  heard  of  the  TFX  in  1962. 
Five  years  have  passed  now,  and  there 
still  is  no  plane.  We  are  In  the  midst  of 
a  war,  and  much  of  the  fighting  is  being 
dene  with  nearly  obsolete  aircraft.  Some- 
thing is  obviously  wrong,  and  it  is  be- 
ginning to  look  as  if  it  is  Mr.  McNamara 
again. 

At  ceremonies  marking  the  rollout  of 
the  F-111  aircraft  in  1964,  Secretary 
McNamara  said: 

.  .  .  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  General 
Dynamics  and  Its  subcontractors  have 
achieved  the  greatest  single  step  forward  In 
combat  aircraft  to  occur  In  several  decades. 

But  today,  serious  doubts  persist  as  to 
the  plane's  effectiveness.  Even  the  Sec- 
retary himself  has  now  admitted  that  his 
insistence  on  commonality  of  parts  af- 
fects the  overall  performance,  although 
he  calls  the  sacrifices  "marginal."  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Navy  has  refused  to  accept 
the  plane  and  is  making  extensive  tests 
on  its  version,  while  the  Air  Force  seems 
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to  have  crossed  its  Angers  and  is  taking 
the  plane  on  faith. 

Secretary  McNaniara  has  tried  to  give 
the  impression  that  this  aircraft  will  fill 
this  Nation  s  requirements  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  On  February  14.  1966.  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he  said 

I   believe  It   is  clear  that   the  FB   lU 

Is  not  an  interim  aircraft,  but  is.   indeed,  a 
truly  effective  strategic  bomber 

And  yet.  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  most  military  leaders  feel  there  is 
still  a  need  for  an  advanced  manned 
bomber  to  replace  the  aging  B-52  s 

Secretary  McNamara  justified  the 
commonality  concept  by  saying  that  It 
will  save  a  billion  dollars; 

By  Jointly  conducting  the  design  and  de- 
velopment program  for  the  P-111.  our  Navy 
and  Air  Force  h^ve  each  acquired  a  highly 
advanced  aircraft  for  their  Individual  mis- 
sions. And  they  have  achieved  this  at  a 
ccwt  one  billion  dollars  less  than  the  cost 
of  developing  two  separate  weapons  systems 

The  Secretary  made  that  statement  on 
October  15.  1964  Since  that  time,  the 
Pentagon  admits  that  costs  have  at  least 
doubled  the  original  prediction,  and 
Senator  Mc-Clell^n  estimates  that  the 
eventual  price  tag  will  be  .something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $12  billion,  which 
is  between  two  and  three  times  the 
original  estimate.  It  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me  how  eveo-  time  this  adminis- 
tration saves  the  taxpayers  money,  we 
go  deeper  int<i  debt 

And  so.  Secretary  McNamara  was 
wrong  about  the  reliability  of  the  F-111. 
He  was  wrong  about  the  role  of  the  F-111. 
And  he  was  wrong  about  the  cost  of  the 
F-111. 

The  .same  doubts  that  plague  the 
plane  have  spilled  over  in  the  contract. 
There  was  no  competitive  bidding  The 
contract  was  awarded  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  The 
recipient  is  a  company  said  to  be  suffer- 
ing financial  difficulties,  but  one  that 
has  managed  to  maintain  obviously  good 
political  connections 

In  an  effort  to  cover  up  the  fact  that 
the  F-111  just  is  not  ready,  the  Secretary 
has  let  a  contract  for  only  the  shell  of 
the  plane  Later  on.  other  contracts  must 
b^  awarded  for  such  things  as  an  engine. 
a  weapons  control  system,  and  an  elec- 
tronic navigation  system  as  .soon  as  all 
of  the  bugs  are  ironed  out  And  it  may  be 
that  Mr  McNamara  prefers  to  let  his 
contracts  out  piecemeal  to  cover  up  the 
true  costs  of  the  plane 

In  any  event,  the  apparent  result  is 
that  the  Armed  Forces  are  saddled  with 
ai  inadequate  plane  built  at  phenomenal 
cost  Our  fighting  men  deserve  more 
The  taxpayers  deserve  more 

While  this  counti-y  probably  can  afford 
the  F-111  I  wonder  how  much  longer  it 
can  afford  Mr    McNamara 


GODS  MOMENT 


Mr  KU-iTCENDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Schadebefg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  solemn  service  in  the  Washington 
Cathedral  on  April  23.  1967.  honoring 
the  .both  anniversary  of  the  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armed 
Forcj'S  Personnel,  Bishop  Dwight  E. 
Loder,  Methodist  bishop  of  Michigan, 
preached  a  very  incisive  sermon  His 
words  are  of  such  import  to  us  in  these 
critical  times  that  I  believe  they  deserve 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  this 
House 

I  respectfully  request  permission  to  in- 
clude Bishop  Loder  s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Goo's  Moment 
(By  Bishop  Dwight  E.  Loden 
Jesus  wept  over  Jerusalem  His  heart  was 
broken.  He  loved  these  people.  But  they  were 
lost.  They  were  morally  and  spiritually  bank- 
rupt They  had  set  the  stage  for  disaster. 
Jesus  knew  it   and  he  wept. 

As  we  view  our  world  we  Identify  with 
him  We  look  at  life  about  us  with  Incredu- 
lity But  this  Is  a  case  of  mistaken  Identifica- 
tion. We  are  not  on  the  mountain  viewing 
the  world  we  are  the  world  It  Is  Jesus  who 
weeps  and  he  Is  weeping  over  us  We  are  a 
part  of  the  lost  people,  living  In  a  time  of 
deep  corxfuslon.  a  tune  of  utter  moral  and 
spiritual  decay.  This  Is  not  something  apart 
from  us.  It  Is  a  part  of  us.  and  we  are  a  part 
of  It  We  cannot  disclaim  It  or  escape  It  If 
we  weep  it  can  only  be  for  ourselves  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  world  It  can  onJy  be  for 
the  miserable  situation  which  we  have  helped 
to  create  We  have  set  the  stage  for  disaster 
Jesus  spoke  then  and  there  one  of  the 
most  poignant  and  persuasive  Insights  of  all 
time.  "You  did  not  recognize  God's  moment 
when  It  came "  God's  momenf  But  when 
was  If  When  will  it  be'' 

There  are  those  who  believe  It  is  long  gone 
There  are  others  who  insist  It  Is  off  In  the 
dim  distant  future  somewhere  But  If  I  un- 
derstand JesuB  he  is  saying,  this  Is  it.  It  Is 
now    It  is  here  and  you  fall  Ui  realize  It 

This  Is  to  say,  every  moment — is  God's 
moment.  Every  situation  is  Gods  situation 
Gods  moment  Is  now,  here,  not  sometime  in 
the  fur  flung  future,  or  out  of  the  palpuimi 
past 

God  did  you  say?  But  there  are  some  who 
are  telling  us  God  is  dead.  We  should  listen 
to  them.  The  real  tragedy  of  our  time  Is  not 
that  some  are  proclaiming  the  death  of  God 
The  real  tragedy  Is  that  there  is  so  Uttle 
evidence  among  Christian  people  that  God 
Is  .illve  This  question  will  not  be  settled  by 
the  person  with  the  loudest  voice,  or  the 
cleverest  answer  or  the  moat  persuasive  ar- 
gument It  Is  not  that  kind  of  question.  It 
is  answered  when  and  where  God  and  man 
meet 

But  does  God  actually  meet  man"*  This  is 
not  so  much  a  mystical  union  as  It  Is  de- 
ternrUned  by  the  way  man  meets  man  Man 
against  man.  man  rejecting  man.  Is  man 
against  God.  man  rejecting  God  Moreover 
It  Is  Indicated  by  the  depth  of  our  under- 
standing of  God  and  the  purposes  of  God 
Our  attempts  to  understand  God  usually 
begin  with  the  assumption  of  his  Absolute- 
ness. To  picture  the  Involvement  of  an  abso- 
lute God  with  a  limited  human  being  Is  in- 
congruous, to  say  the  least. 

Schubert  Ogden  has  reminded  us  how- 
ever that  we  should  begin  to  understand 
God  where  we  are.  In  the  present  moment. 
We  should  t>egln  with  our  present  circum- 
stances We  should  begin  with  the  under- 
st-mding  that  God  relates  to  us  as  persons 
In  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  He 
relate:S  to  u»  In  our  contacts  with  others,  in 


our  suffering,  our  frustrations,  our  anxieties, 
our  Joys,  our  fears,  our  loves  He  rel.iies  to 
us  where  we  are  If  we  understand  this,  then 
from  that  understanding  we  may  contem- 
plate his  absoluteness 

It  Is  easy  to  dismiss  a  God  who  u  only  an 
idea.  It  Is  not  easy  to  dismiss  a  God  who  is 
a  part  of  my  life  Every  moment  is  Gods 
moment  Every  circumstance  Is  his  clrcum- 
.staiice  We  believe  this  If  we  knjw  God  is 
involved  in  Christ  with  us  here  and  now. 
If  God  was  In  Christ  then  God  was  in  man. 
This  speaks  to  the  personal  n.uure  jf  God 
If  this  Is  so.  then  it  makes  sense  to  ta.k  .ib.Mt 
God  In  Christ  and  Christ  in  me  This  I 
understand. 

There  are  those  who  say  God  Is  dead,  while 
others  say  If  God  could  die.  then  he  was 
never  God.  in  fact  he  never  was'  Pen^xl '  The 
infinite  cannot  become  finite  The  eternal 
cannot  have  a  terminal  point  If  God  is  dead 
he  simply  never  w;ts 

There  are  two  kinds  of  atlielsm  I  hear 
Ogden  saying  One  Is  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  other  Is  .it  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 
TTie  Intellectual  atheist  Is  only  deluded  about 
who  he  Is  and  what  he  Is  He  does  not  dls. 
believe,  he  simply  does  not  understand 
Christians  so  understand  God  that  everyone 
In  some  sense  must  believe  In  hmi.  and  no 
one  in  every  sense  can  deny  htm 

.Mhelsm  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  is 
different  It  allows  a  person  to  pro:ess  his 
belief  In  God  He  may  attend  church  regu- 
larly He  may  be  orthodox,  but  under  It  all 
he  does  not  believe  It  He  does  not  live  It 
It  makes  no  reul  difference  to  him  This 
atheism  which  is  often  found  within  the 
church  Is  far  more  devastlng  than  the  other 
But  even  this  does  not  affirm  the  death  of 
G<xl  When  someone  blatantly  denies  the 
existence  of  God.  from  the  top  of  the  head 
or  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  he  Is  In  an  en- 
counter or  struggle  with  God  Thus  too  is 
God's  moment. 

If  God  is  dead,  say  still  another,  fnen  love 
is  dead.  But  who  would  believe  that  love 
is  no  more''  Love  dead?  Yet  love  is  of  God. 
and  where  love  Is  there  Is  God  If  we  begin 
at  this  place  In  our  understanding  then 
every  moment  of  outgoing,  creative,  de- 
manding love  Is  understood  to  be  God  in- 
volved In  life  Every  such  moment  Is  God's 
moment 

The  death  of  God  Is  rather  the  death  of  a 
pattern  of  thought  about  God  That  is  to 
say.  It  Is  the  death  of  old  and  superstitious 
notlQins  about  God,  which  make  God  look 
ridiculous  In  our  time,  and  cause  the  be- 
liever to  appear  to  be  utterly  absurd  This  Is 
a  move  toward  rellglonlessness 

Bonhoeffer  speaks  about  rellglonless  Chris- 
tianity We  must  understand  that  he  was 
moving  away  from  a  tightly  structured  sys- 
tematic theology  To  Bonhoeffer  religion  had 
a  rather  rigid  and  well  defined  meaning  early 
in  his  ministry  and  he  was  moving  iw.iy  from 
It   during   his  concentration   camp   years. 

Religion  had  meant  obsession  with  per- 
sonal salvation  Yet  this  Is  perh.ips  the  su- 
preme expression  of  personal  egotism  and  un- 
mitigated arrogance,  and  constitutes  a 
breach  with  the  Gospel.  It  puts  myself  ahe.nd 
of  all  else 

Religion  also  had  meant  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  characterized  as  our  wirld  made 
perfect.  Yet  this  Is  a  primitive  kind  of  king- 
dom even  on  the  very  surface  of  it  The  King- 
dom IS  already  a  reality  and  a  gift  to  be  re- 
ceived It  IS  first  an  inward  condition  rather 
than  an  outward  experience.  It  is  not  some- 
thing God  expects  us  to  build  for  him  it  is 
His  Kingdom  If  we  accept  It  then  w?  be- 
come new  and  responsible  persons 

Religion  also  had  meant  that  man  was 
compartmentalized,  and  that  he  could  be 
Intellectual  and  not  spiritual,  or  spiritual 
and  not  Intellectual  or  not  either  but  just 
physical.  The  whole  man  was  not  s  part  of 
Bonhoeffer's  early  religious  understanding. 
Moreover  religion  had  meant  that  God  was 
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a  gap  filler.  Where  gaps  In  knowledge  had  left 
unanswered  questions,  they  were  filled  by  be- 
lief in  God  As  knowledge  increased  then  God 
diminished  Little  wonder  Bonhoeffer,  as  he 
broke  with  these  concepts  of  religion,  talked 
about    rellglonless    Christianity. 

This  Is  a  pattern  of  thought  which  must 
go.  W'e  no  longer  think  of  God  as  provincial, 
as  though  he  were  here  or  there,  or  a  vapor 
floating  In  and  out  of  the  room.  In  this  re- 
spect a  rellglonless  God  is  more  nearly  Chris- 
tian than  Is  a  Godless  religion. 

But  did  not  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  say  that 
the  world  has  come  of  age?  Otto  Dudzus,  a 
former  student  and  biographer  says,  this  was 
a  phrase  used  as  a  working  tool  to  lead  to 
a  different  question,  the  elemental  Christian 
question.  "W'ho  is  Jesus  Christ  for  us  today?" 
This  fits  into  the  pattern  of  Bonhoeffer's 
developing  theology 

Certainly  Bonhoeffer  did  not  mean  that 
man  had  arrived  and  no  longer  needed  God. 
He  was  m  a  Nazi  concentration  camp  when 
he  wrote  this  with  the  insanity  of  World 
War  II  raging  about  him  A  level  look  at  our 
world  would  put  the  He  to  those  who  quote 
Bonhoeffer  out  of  context.  The  world  come 
of  age?  Think  about  it!  Vietnam.  Jordan. 
Israel  India  South  Africa.  Latin  America. 
The  American  Negro.  Crime  in  America  at 
forty  billion  a  year  with  untold  terror  and 
death.  Highway  deaths  at  fifty  thousand  a 
year.  The  world  come  of  age?  Think  about  it! 
TV  !  Morals!  Purpose!  Meaning! 

The  first  story  in  the  Bible  is  not  an  ac- 
count of  creation.  It  says  simply  and  yet  pro- 
foundly, that  when  man  eats  enough  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  to  imagine  he  Is  equal  to 
God.  he  is  about  to  be  dispossessed.  He  has 
set  the  stage  for  tragedy! 

We  are  called  by  the  church  to  be  awak- 
ened to  this  moment,  and  to  realize  and  ac- 
cept the  sovereignty  of  God  In  his  moment. 
We  are  called  upon  this  moment  to  be  the 
church! 

The  church,  did  you  say''  There  are  those 
who  tell  us  the  church  is  Irrelevant,  immate- 
rial divided  Imperfect  and  sick!  And  we 
must  listen  to  them  They  are  right.  But  they 
talk  like  this  is  somethine  new  something 
they  have  Just  discovered.  They  talk  without 
benefit  of  history 

The  church  is  sick.  But  when  has  the 
church  been  healthy?  Certainly  not  when 
Paul  wrote  to  Corinth  and  told  them  their 
services  seemed  to  be  doing  more  damage 
than  good  They  were  divided.  They  were  im- 
moral ITiey  were  selfish  and  insensitive  to 
Gods  leading  Dr.  Edward  Bauman  has  called 
the  letter  to  Corinth  the  most  typical  church 
letter  of  all  time  It  began  with  a  fight  over 
the  preacher  and  ended  with  a  collection. 

When  has  the  church  been  healthy?  Cer- 
tainly not  at  Nicea  In  325  where  Constan- 
tlne  called  the  leaders  of  the  church  to  settle 
their  differences.  But  they  were  unable  to 
do  It  Certainly  not  at  Chalcedon  in  451  where 
divisions  actually  deepened  Certainly  not  In 
the  Gnostic  movement  This  was  a  splinter 
movement  made  up  of  those  who  among 
other  things  were  certain  they  had  a  direct 
line  through  to  God.  Certainly  not  in  the 
Docetic  movement  that  insisted  that  Christ 
was  never  a  man  Certainly  not  in  the  time 
of  the  Montanists.  who  awaited  momentarily 
for  the  world  to  end  and  listened  to  Mon- 
tanas  who  claimed  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Tertullian  defected  and  joined 
the  Montanists  because  he  felt  the  church 
was  Insensitive  to  new  revelations.  Defection 
is  not  something  new  In  the  life  of  the 
church. 

When  was  the  church  ever  healthy?  Cer- 
tainly not  during  the  eleventh  century  split 
between  east  and  west  Not  at  Constance  In 
1414  when  the  first  Pope  John  XXIII  was  de- 
posed and  John  Huss  burned.  Certainly  not 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  or  since  that 
time  with  its  Protestant  splinter  groups.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  drawn  back  the 
curtains  to  reveal  its  inner  strife  in  a  new 


and  exciting  wave  of  reformation.  Only  now 
do  we  dare  to  begin  to  talk  about  a  return  to 
sanity  and  unity  In  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. 

But  the  critic,  who  is  so  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  church,  must  also  mark  certain 
obvious  insights  which  follow,  even  a  random 
sample  of  history. 

1.  Man  will  worship.  If  not  God,  then 
something  less;  hlnaself,  his  Intellect,  knowl- 
edge, money,  power,  the  state.  Man  will  wor- 
ship, and  what  he  worships  will  shape  his 
values  and  determine  his  life  patterns.  If  he 
worships  something  less  than  God.  then  all 
of  life  is  profane.  Nothing  is  sacred  includ- 
ing man. 

2.  Man  will  belong.  He  will  not  exist  in  iso- 
lation or  as  an  amorphous  society.  He  will 
structure,  his  business,  his  society,  his  gov- 
ernment, his  school,  his  church  into  insti- 
tutional form.  We  make  the  mistake  of  con- 
fusing the  structure  and  the  church. 

When  a  minister  writes,  "It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church  to  quicken  the  conscience 
of  Its  people  and  to  send  them  out  of  the 
church  Into  society,"  he  simply  does  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  church.  The 
church  Is  not  separate  from  the  people.  The 
church  Is  the  people!  It  Is  impossible  to  send 
the  church  out  of  the  church  to  be  the 
church.  It  Is  not  an  institution. 

That  there  will  be  form  or  organization 
among  Christians  is  inevitable.  That  form 
may  replace  force  Is  a  calculated  risk.  This 
was  Wesley's  concern  for  Methodists.  But  to 
imagine  that  force  does  not  take  or  need  have 
form  is  a  total  misunderstanding.  Force  with- 
out order  is  Chaos.  That  God  works  better  in 
disorder  is  an  Illusion. 

If  the  institution  Is  in  disrepair,  or  If  It 
Is  obsessed  with  Its  own  life  as  an  Institu- 
tion then  let  the  people  bring  about  change, 
or  rather  let  God  through  the  people  bring 
reform.  But  the  church  Is  the  people,  gath- 
ered as  a  community  and  scattered  as  ain- 
beissadors. 

Dr.  Paul  Mlnear  wrote  about  the  New  Tes- 
tament Image  of  the  church.  He  says  these 
images  were  forms  of  self  recognition  spoken 
from  within  the  fellowship  and  adopted  by 
a  community  whose  sense  of  uniqueness 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  its  thought  al- 
ways centered  lieyond  Itself  In  the  majestic 
activity  of  God.  "Today,"  he  says,  "questions 
about  the  church  often  arise  from  a  stance 
outside  the  church."  This  is  to  say  that  even 
ministers  often  speak  of  the  church  as 
though  they  were  separate  from  it,  as  though 
it  is  a  thing  set  apart  or  an  organism  sepa- 
rate from  the  world. 

And  yet  the  church  Is  the  people  who  are 
drawn  to  Christ,  the  minister,  the  layman, 
you,  me.  Where  you  are,  there  is  the  church. 
You  do  not  go  to  church  or  leave  the  church, 
you  are  the  church.  When  you  speak  the 
church  speaks.  When  you  act  or  fail  to  act. 
you  are  the  church.  "The  gathered  commu- 
nity is  the  church.  The  scattered  community 
Is  the  church. 

The  outreach  of  the  church  expresses  it- 
self In  many  forms.  It  reaches  out  as  world 
missions,  which  is  the  church  as  mission. 
It  reaches  with  specialized  ministries  into 
the  Inner  city.  Into  Industry,  labor,  into 
urban  and  rural  work.  But  this  Is  always  the 
church,  not  Just  segments  of  the  church 
out  of  the  main  stream.  Just  so  the  Chap- 
laincy Is  the  chtirch  in  outreach. 

The  Chaplaincy  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  not 
the  Government  becoming  Church  or  the 
Church  becoming  Government.  It  is  the  Fel- 
lowship reaching  persons  wherever  they  are. 
It  Is  the  Fellowship  being  the  Church  every- 
where. 

The  Chaplaincy  Is  not  the  Church  blessing 
war  as  the  best  answer  for  solving  the 
human  problem.  It  Is  the  community  of 
Faith  reaching  persons  drawn  into  the  armed 
forces  wherever  they  are  and  into  the  hell 
of  war  when  it  Is  necessary. 

The  Chaplaincy  is  not  an  Instrument  of 


the  Military  to  make  a  better  fighting  ma- 
chine, it  is  the  fellowship  in  ministry  to 
persons.  It  reaches  the  men  in  uniform,  their 
families,  with  near  three-quarter  million  re- 
ligious worship  services  In  one  year,  with 
a  congregation  of  nearly  thirty-seven  million 
in  attendance.  It  reaches  the  wounded  and 
persons  in  war  torn  areas.  It  ministers  by 
bringing  sacraments,  religious  education, 
counselling.  It  is  the  fellowship  with  an  In- 
clusive ministry. 

The  Chaplaincy  is  the  ecumenical  Church 
in  a  unique  and  magnificent  relationship. 
It  reaches  more  than  armed  forces.  It  in- 
cludes mental  institutions,  prisons,  hospi- 
tals, homes  and  church  institutions. 

The  Chaplain  is  a  minister.  Wherever  he 
is,  first  of  all  he  is  a  minister,  and  he  re- 
mains a  Chaplain  only  as  long  as  his  par- 
ticular church  family  endorses  him.  Above 
all  else  he  Is  an  Ambassador  of  Christ 

As  the  General  Commission  observes  this 
anniversary,  it  does  so  as  thechiirch  in  action 
as  the  outreach  of  the  Fellowship. 

3.  God  uses  imperfection.  Perhaps  that  is 
fortunate  for  what  else  does  he  have  to  use 
on  this  earth?  The  church  is  made  up  of  im- 
perfect persons.  That  includes  all  of  us.  you 
and  me  as  well  as  the  critics  and  the  re- 
formers. It  is  possible  God  understands  this 
better  than  we. 

But  the  church  is  the  only  fellowship  that 
has  within  it  the  power  that  will  renew  or 
remake  or  reshape  it  as  it  has  done  through 
Its  history  again  and  again. 

No  government,  no  business,  no  secular 
institution  has  survived  two  thousand  years 
of  such  imperfection.  The  church  has  sur- 
vived because  God  Is  in  it  and  has  and  will 
make  it  new. 

We  are  called  to  be  the  church.  The  time 
has  come  to  stop  institutional  self  flagel- 
lation, and  self  analysis  and  be  the  church. 
This  is  God's  moment.  We  must  act  in  it 
as  God's  Ambassadors. 

To  the  disheartened,  he  says  through  his 
church,  through  you  and  me  "Lo  I  am  with 
you  always!" 

To  the  displaced,  the  transient,  the  lost, 
he  says.  "You  have  not  chosen  me.  I  have 
chosen  you." 

To  the  warlords  of  our  day  he  says,  "Live 
by  force,  die  by  force,  live  by  the  bomb,  die 
by  the  bomb,  live  by  power  of  love  and  live." 

To  your  son  in  Vietnam  he  says.  "Though 
you  make  your  bed  in  hell.  I  am  there.  You 
cannot  go  where  I  am  not." 

To  the  war  widow,  to  the  orphan,  to  the 
ravaged  of  all  countries  he  says.  "Love  your 
enemv.  bless  him  who  curses  you.  pray  for 
him  who  dispitefully  uses  you." 

To  the  greed  of  the  world  he  says,  "Save 
yourself  and  you  are  lost,  lose  yourself  for 
my  sake  and  you  shall  live." 

To  the  weary,  the  frustrated,  the  broken, 
he  says  "My  burden  Is  a  cross  but  It  is  light. 
Come  to  me  I  will  give  you  life.  You  will  find 
meaning,   purpose,  direction  here." 

To  the  ruthless  rugged  rich  he  says,  "You 
fool,  tonight  your  soul  will  be  required  of 
you.   then  whose  will   all   of  this  be?" 

This  is  God's  moment.  It  need  not  be  a 
moment  of  disaster.  It  may  be  a  glorious  mo- 
ment. That  is,  of  course,  if  we  recognize  it. 
accept  It,  live  in  It.  and  act  upon  It  under 
God. 


POLITICAL    FAVORITISM    AND    THE 
APOLLO  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  BRCX'K  Mr  Speaker,  the  May  15 
issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
earned  an  eye-opening  article  on  possible 
corruption  in  America's  massive  space 
proi<ram.  written  by  the  noted  political 
columnist.  Richard  Wilson 

Perhaps  the  facts  brought  out  by  Mr 
Wilson  are  not  too  surprising  in  light  of 
the  shameful  TFX  scandal  which 
rocked  Washington  not  so  long  ago.  But 
I  for  one  think  it  is  a  disgrace  that  an 
Idealistic  project  such  as  our  space  ex- 
ploration program,  may  have  been  used 
ov  unscrupulous  public  officials  for  self- 
ish and  dishonest  gain— especially  when 
it  may  have  been  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  deaths  of  three  brave  astronauts. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
facts  in  Mr  Wilsons  column  point  up  the 
necessity   for  a  complete  and  objective 
public     investigation     of     the    contract 
award    for    construction   of    the    Apollo 
capsule    to    North    American    Aviation. 
after  a  group  of  200  space  experts  had 
made    it    plain    they    felt    the   contract 
would  best  be  fulfilled  by  the  Martin  Co. 
In  MfA  of  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  need  for  the  public  to  be 
informed  of  it.  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Apollo  TFX  and  the  Public's  Right  To 
KN'.w 
(By   Richard   Wilson) 
The  death  of  three  astronauts  has  revealed 
much  more  than  the  detects  of  the  Apollo 
space  capsule    This  tragic  event  has  led  to 
The  expi>sure  once  more  of  that  tenuous  link 
between  '.he  private  and  the  public  interest 
which  so  often  casts  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over 
:.irge  undertakings  in  the  defense  and  aero- 
space  programs.    In   this  case   Bobby  Balcer 
once  again  drifts  about  In  the  shadows. 

An  Identical  parallel  is  now  disclosed  be- 
tween the  award  of  the  multl-blUlon  doll«r 
TFX  flghter-bomber  contract  and  the  award 
of  the  very  large  contract  for  the  Ajjollo  cap- 
■;u!e  In  both  Inst.'inces  the  recommendation 
of  the  experts  was  rejected  and  a  handful  of 
public  officials  chose  the  contractor  they  fa- 
vored. In  both  instances  attempts  were  made 
to  hide  this  fact  And  In  both  Instances  many 
other  facts  and  expert  opinions  were  sup- 
pressed 

Contrary  to  the  findings  of  expert  boards 
and  committees  and  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StafT.  the  TFX  contract  was  awarded  to  a 
company  with  good  political  connections 
which  w.is  temporarily  In  flnanclal  trouble 
Contrary  to  the  findings  of  a  group  of  200 
space  experts,  the  Apollo  contract  was 
awarded  to  North  American  Aviation,  strong- 
ly represented  In  Washington's  political  life, 
inste.id  of  to  the  Martin  Company 

This  decision  would  now  be  more  defen- 
sible were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  In  the  first 
Instance  Congress  was  misinformed  by  James 
E  Webb.  he«d  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

On  April  17  Webb  Informed  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  that  the  North  American 
company  was  the  first  choice  of  NASA's 
source  evaluation  board  for  the  Apollo  con- 
tract. But  three  weeks  later  when  asked  by 
Sen  Margaret  Chase  Smith  If  It  were  not  the 
fact  that  the  Martin  Company  was  really 
the  first  choice  of  the  technical  experts.  Webb 
conceded  that  this  was  so.  He  then  belatedly 
disclosed  that  he  and  a  few  of  his  associates 
had  decided  instead  to  give  the  contract  to 
North  American 

It  Is  too  much  to  conclude  that  had 
Martin  got  the  contract  instead  of  North 
American  the  revealed  carelessness  and 
negligence  in  construction  of  the  capsule 
would  have  been  avoided  and  the  astronauts 


would  have  lived    But  a  cliain  of  other  cir- 
cumstances cannot  be  brushed  otT 

Webb  was.  some  lime  before  becoming 
N.ASA  administrator,  a  former  administrative 
assistant  to  the  late  Sen  Robert  S.  Kerr  of 
Oklahoma.  He  was  also  a  former  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Kerr-McGee  Industries  At 
the  time  of  the  North  American  award  Kerr 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Committee.  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  where 
he  was  pushing  a  project  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  River. 

North  American,  it  has  been  reported,  had 
agreed  to  an  extensive  building  and  expan- 
sion program  in  Oklahoma  along  the  Arkan- 
sas River  project  It  has  also  been  reported 
that  In  the  same  month  as  the  Af)ollo 
award  was  made  to  North  American  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  give  Bobby  Baker,  who  was 
a  close  associate  of  Senator  Kerr  In  the  Sen- 
ate, a  $2.5  mllllon-a-year  food  vending  busi- 
ness at  North  American  plants.  Tills  food 
vending  business  was  the  anchor  of  Baker's 
financial  operations. 

Immediately  after  the  award,  North  Amer- 
ican did  In  fact  undertake  a  large  new  plant 
expansion  In  Oklahoma.  After  Kerr's  death 
on  Jan.  1.  1963.  It  was  discovered  that  Kerr, 
his  family  and  Dena  A  McGee.  one  of  his 
business  partners,  had  purchased  more  than 
1,100  acres  of  land  at  a  key  point  on  the 
Arkansas  River  project.  This  land  is  now 
the  proposed  site  of  the  terminus  of  the 
navigation  project 

Webb  continued  to  be  and  is  now  a  lead- 
ing stockholder  In  Fidelity  National  Bank 
Find  Trust  Co  of  Oklahoma  City  where  the 
Kerr  family  and  McGee  have  been  major 
hgures. 

Now  all  these  circumstances  may  be  ex- 
plicable Webb  asserts  that  there  was  no 
favoritism  or  politics  Involved  In  the  Apollo 
award  The  decision  was  made,  he  says,  be- 
cause he  and  his  qualified  associates  thought 
North  American  would  do  the  best  Job. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  tried 
to  give  the  Impression  that  I  was  not  In- 
dependent, that  I  was  in  Senator  Kerr's 
pocket  because  I  had  worked  for  the  Kerr- 
McGee  enterprises."  Webb  said 

He  added  that  this  was  not  true,  that  In 
fact  his  connection  with  Kerr-McGee  was 
only  part  time  before  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  to  head  NASA.  He  had  listened 
to  Senator  Kerr  on  behalf  of  North  American, 
but  so  had  he  listened  to  many  other  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  who  had  rcommenda- 
tlons  on  the  Apollo  project. 

It  Is  In  Webb's  Interest,  If  this  Is  the  case, 
to  cooiserate  In  a  full  Investigation  of  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  North 
American  award.  It  Is  not  enough  to  say. 
"Let's  stop  this  wrangling  and  get  ahead 
with  the  race  to  the  moon  " 

Congress  and  the  public  need  to  know 
how  these  huge  undertakings  have  been 
handled  because  there  will  be  many  more 
oi  them  in  the  future 


COLORADO  UXIVt  RSITY  WINS 
COLLEGE  BOWL 

Mr  KUYKEND.ALL  Mr  Speaker.Ia.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  TMr  BrotzmanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEH^  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  uas  no  objection 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
University  of  Colorado,  which  is  both  my 
alma  mater  and  the  largest  educational 
institution  in  my  district,  has  a  long  and 
glorious  history  in  athletic  competition 
But    none    of    its    many    victories    and 


championships  made  me  prouder  than 
an  event  which  took  place  Sunday  be- 
fore a  nationwide  audience. 

The  battleground  was  an  academic 
one — the  GE  College  Bowl,  a  National 
Broadcasting   Co.   production. 

The  four  members  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  team  demonstrated  once 
again  what  we  proud  alumni  have  always 
known — that  this  school  combines  the 
attributes  of  both  Sparta  and  Athens.  It 
turns  out  both  outstanding  athletes  and 
outstanding  scholars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
article  which  apjx'ars  in  today's  issue  of 
the  Denver  Post  which  describes  both 
the  feat  and  the  well-de.served  h.^mecom- 
ing  which  the  team  memijers  and  their 
coach  received  last  night. 

The  article  follows; 
CV  Welcomes  College  Bowl  Victors 

Tlie  University  of  Colorado's  victorious 
College  Bowl  team  was  met  at  Stapleton  In- 
ternational Airport  Sunday  night  by  a  Joyful 
crowd  of  about  100  students,  parents  and 
university  officials. 

The  four-student  team  members  and  their 
coach  were  greeted  by  cheers,  fight  songs, 
IJennants,  placiirds  and  even  a  few  hugs  from 
the  more  enthusiastic  girls  In  the  crowd 

The  team  returned  from  New  York  where 
It  won  lt5  fifth  straight — and  final — victory 
Sunday  afternoon  In  the  nailonally-telensed 
GE  College  Bowl  program. 

In  winning  the  five  contests,  the  team 
copped  819.500  In  prize  money  for  the  C.U. 
Scholarship  Fund  and  brought  home  a  silver 
trophy 

But.  according  to  the  rules,  the  C  U.  squad 
must  retire  as  an  undefeated  team — an  honor 
achieved  by  21  other  colleges  since  the  pro- 
gram liegan  In  1959. 

Sunday's  contest  was  against  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  and.  until  the  last  minute. 
It  looked  as  If  Kentucky  would  win.  With  90 
seconds  to  go.  Kentucky  was  ahead  by  50 
points  but  C.U.  forged  aiiead  In  the  stretch 
and  won  by  a  score  of  235  to  l220 

On  the  team  were  JetTrey  B.  Levlne,  5900 
E.  Mansfield  Ave.,  team  captain:  James  A 
Cavender.  2665  Stuart  Ct  ;  William  L.  Hines, 
Sterling.  Colo.;  and  Maynard  T.  Roblson. 
Colorado  Springs.  The  coach  was  David  L. 
Bowen.  assistant  professor  of  marketing. 

Representing  the  University  in  the  wel- 
coming party  Sunday  night  were  Vice  Presi- 
dent "Thurston  E.  Manning  and  Glenn  E. 
Barnett. 

For  ea£h  of  the  five  weekly  victories.  $3000 
was  contributed  to  the  Scholarship  Fund  by 
General  Electric  and  Seventeen  Magazine. 

The  two  firms  and  Glmbel's  Department 
Store  threw  in  a  bonus  of  $4,500  after  C.U.'s 
fifth  victory  Sunday. 
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MARITIME  DAY 


Mr  KU\TCENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Wat.son1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennes,see? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  W.^TSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  no 
other  time  in  our  history  has  this  Na- 
tion's maritime  fleet  been  so  neglected 
Unle.ss  the  United  States  can  regain  its 
position  of  maritime  strength.  I  fear  that 
we  will  be  reduced  to  a  second  rate  com- 
mercial power. 

Today  a  grateful  Nation  pauses  to  pay 
homage  to  our  merchant  seamen  and  the 


merchant  marine.  It  is  indeed  proper 
that  this  day  was  set  aside  by  Congress 
over  30  years  ago  to  honor  the  entire 
maritime  industry.  Ironically,  May  22 
was  the  day  selected  as  Maritime  Day 
because  on  that  day  in  1819  the  SS 
Savannah,  the  first  steamship  to  cross 
the  .Atlantic,  departed  from  Savannah, 
Ga  And.  tragically,  history  records  that 
shortsighted  men  in  this  country  were 
not  willing  to  accept  the  idea  of  steam 
propulsion  and  the  Savannah  died  an 
ignominious  death.  Obviously,  some  men 
are  not  students  of  history  because,  al- 
most 150  years  later,  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered ship  Savannah  is  being  placed  in 
mothballs.  But  the  Savannah  is  not  the 
only  \ictim  of  our  Government's  short- 
sighted maritime  policy.  In  this  critical 
area  of  national  concern,  the  entire 
merchant  marine  fleet  is  being  threat- 
ened with  mediocrity.  While  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  is  competing  favorably 
on  the  high  seas,  the  administration  is 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  our  critical  mari- 
time needs.  Unless  the  trend  is  reversed 
I  fore.see  the  day  when  the  Soviet  Union 
will  become  such  a  powerful  maritime 
nation  that  we  will  have  to  depend  on 
Russian  vessels  to  carry  American  goods. 
When  this  day  happens,  we  will  have 
lost  a  critical  prerequisite  to  national  sur- 
vival— free  and  open  trade  routes. 

The  administration's  decision  to  tem- 
porarily retire  the  Savannah  is  sheer 
folly.  Its  unimaginative  goals  for  our 
merchant  marine  policy  is  an  invitation 
to  disaster.  Unless  this  administration 
wakes  up  and  presents  a  positive  mari- 
time policy  to  the  American  people,  this 
Nation  is  going  to  face  serious  problems, 
both  economic  and  military. 


MANDATORY  OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr  KLYTCENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-ent  that  the  gentleman 
fror.-.  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fron;  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MOORE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
gui.>-hed  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Stewart  Udall.  this  morning  began  very 
important  hearings  on  the  mandatory  oil 
imp'ort  protrram.  The.c  hearings  will  con- 
tinue until  May  24  of  this  year. 

I  was  privileged  to  appear  as  one  of 
the  congressional  witnesses  on  this  pro- 
gratr.  and  pre.sent  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  panel  my  tho'aght  with  respect  to  its 
operation  in  certain  selected  areas. 

Haviiig  been  one  of  those  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  implementation  of  the 
executive  order  in  1959  which  set  up  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program,  I  have 
watched  its  administration  with  consid- 
erable interest.  I  have,  very  frankly,  been 
critical  of  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, particularly  the  aspect  of  the  pro- 
pram  as  it  deals  with  residual  fuel  oil 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Se-^retary 
of  the  Interior  has  continued  to  permit 
ever-increasing  quantities  of  this  waste- 
ful and  highly  pollutable  product  to  enter 
this  country.  The  loose  operation  of  the 
program   has   been    detrimental   to   the 


economics  of  the  coal  mining  community 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  however,  this  morning  I 
took  another  approach  to  the  program 
and  pointed  out  another  area  of  its  op- 
eration which  is  severely  injurious  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  The  position  I 
took  in  this  respect  was  entirely  consist- 
ent with  my  past  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  From  its  in- 
ception, had  the  national  security  of  our 
Nation  been  the  base  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  same,  the  points  I  raised 
in  my  statement  this  morning  are  of 
equal  national  security  magnitude.  The 
manner  in  which  the  oil  import  program 
is  being  administered  and  its  effect  upon 
the  petrochemical  industry  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  United  States  is  severely 
handicapping  the  growth  of  the  petro- 
chemical industry.  Anything  that  retards 
the  growth  of  the  petrochemical  industry 
retards  the  growth  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  If  we,  as  a  State,  are  on  the  one 
hand  to  receive  repeated  blows  at  the  coal 
mining  community  by  the  ever-increas- 
ing flow  of  low  cost  residual  fuel  oil  and 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  be  deprived  of 
the  necessary  quantities  of  naphtha  in 
order  that  our  petrochemical  industry 
might  grow  in  advance,  this  then,  is  in- 
deed a  sad  commentary  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  oil  import  program. 

There  are  those  who  watch  with  gen- 
uine concern  the  economic  difficulties 
and  problems  of  my  State  and  speal:  in 
glowing  terms  of  friendly  gestures  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  us  in 
our  economic  plight.  Their  words  are 
empty  indeed  when  one  equates  the  se- 
vere attack  this  administration  made  on 
the  economics  of  our  State  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  oil  Import  program.  That  se- 
vere attack  visits  itself  upon  the  coal 
mining  community  and  the  petrochemi- 
cal community  in  my  State.  That  severe 
attack  cannot  be  answered  by  suggested 
new  Federal  programs  which  have  as 
their  purpose  the  economic  plight  of  our 
State.  If  West  Virginians  are  going  to  be 
made  to  suffer  the  loss  of  markets  for 
coal,  it  is  beyond  me  that  at  the  same  time 
its  petrochemical  industry  is  forced  by 
reason  of  foreign  competition  to  relocate 
itself  beyond  the  United  States.  In  both 
instances,  certainly  the  national  security 
of  our  Nation  is  effected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  statement  I  made  this 
morning  on  this  matter  at  the  oil  import 
hearings : 

Statement  of  Congressman  Arch  A.  Moore, 

Jr..  of  West  Virginia,  at  the  Oil  Import 

Hearings.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  Secretary,  members  of  the  panel.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  you  as  you 
undertake  this  Important  and  extensive  re- 
view of  the  Oil  Import  Program.  As  you 
know.  West  Virginians  have  long  had  a  keen 
Interest  in  the  OH  Import  Program,  and  I 
well  recall  the  Intensive  efiforts  which  I  and 
many  others  made  In  1958  and  1959  to  secure 
an  effective  program  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  eight  years  since  the  Mandatory  Oil 
Import  Program  was  first  proclaimed,  a  lot 
of  oil  and  a  lot  of  coal  has  come  out  of  the 
ground.  To  Industries  which  are  as  dynamic 
as  those  affected  by  the  Oil  Import  Program, 
eight  years  Is  a  long  period,  time  enough 
for  enormous  changes  In  needs,  in  competi- 


tive conditions,  and  in  circumstances  gen- 
erally. 

West  Virgini.ins  generally  have  liad  prob- 
lems by  the  administration  of  the  program: 
first  v.ith  respect  to  the  residual  oil  and 
with  the  petrochemical  aspects  of  the  same. 
One  of  the  most  dynamic  c:  the  industries 
affected  by  this  program  is  tl-.e  petrochemical 
i;idustry,  and  I  appear  before  you  today  to 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  which  that  in- 
dustry faces  as  a  consequence  of  the  Oil  Im- 
port Program.  It  is  especially  proper  that  I  do 
so  because  the  petrochemical  industry  was 
created  in  Cleiidenin,  West.  Virginia,  early 
m  1920  and  the  State  today  Is  dotted  with 
plants  of  the  industry.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  location  of  petrochemi- 
cal plants  Ls  the  availability  of  raw  maieru.ls. 
It  was  the  natural  gas  of  West  Virginia  that 
formed  the  basis  for  the  1920  developments 
in  Clendenin.  and  availability  of  such  mate- 
rials is  Vital  to  petrochemical  operations 
today. 

Unfortunately,  and  unnecessarily  in  my 
view,  the  Oil  Import  Program  Is  forcing  the 
domestic  petrochemical  industry  into  a 
straight  jacket. 

The  U.S.  petrochemical  Industry  has  his- 
torically used  liquified  petroleum  gas.  LPG. 
as  Its  raw  material.  The  supply  of  LPG  has 
generally  exceeded  the  demand  and  it  has 
therefore  been  widely  available  at  an  eco- 
nomically attractive  cost.  This  has  made  it  a 
highly  desirable  feedstock  for  petrochemical 
production,  a  feedstock  whose  cost  Is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  naphtlia  which 
has  been  freely  available  to  overseas  pro- 
ducers. Under  these  conditions,  the  Oil  Im- 
port Program  did  not  weigh  heavily  on  the 
petrochemical  industry. 

Today,  however,  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  industry  is  causing  the  demand  for 
LPG  to  outstrip  the  available  supply.  And  to 
meet  its  rising  needs  for  feedstocks  at  com- 
petitive prices,  the  domestic  petrochemical 
industry  must  look  elsewhere.  Unfortunately, 
the  Oil  Import  Program  restricts  its  search 
to  domestic  petroleum  materials — whose 
prices  are  artificially  higher  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  because  of  the  Oil  Import  Pro- 
gram— nearly  half  again  higlier  than  world 
market  prices. 

Such  higher  prices  can  iiave  a  crucial 
effect  on  chemical  prices  because  for  key 
products  like  ethylene,  feedstock  prices  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  product. 

The  ingenuity  and  efficiency  of  the  West 
Virginia  petrochemical  indus-.ry  will  make 
little  dlfl^erence  if  it  is  to  te  restricted  to  raw- 
materials  costing  some  50  percent  more  than 
the  feedstocks  used  by  their  overseas  com- 
petitors. And  that  is  precisely  the  prospect 
that  faces  the  Industry.  It  will  have  great 
difficulty  In  expanding  in  West  Virginia,  un- 
less it  can  have  adequate  access  to  raw 
materials  whose  prices  are  fully  competitive 
with  those  paid  by  overseas  producers.  It 
will  have  Just  as  much  difficulty  expanding 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
retaining  its  export  markets  (which  now  pro- 
duce a  balance  of  payments  surplus  of  nearly 
■SI  billion  a  yeari.  It  will  have  Just  as  much 
difficulty  in  retaining,  over  the  long  run. 
its  domestic  markets  against  foreign  pro- 
ducers, especially  in  light  of  the  agreement 
in  the  Kennedy  Round  at  Geneva. 

If  the  domestic  petrochemical  industry  Is 
to  retain  Its  vigorous  growth.  Increase  its 
employment  opportunities  in  my  State  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation:  if  it  is  "to  continue 
to  contribute  massively  to  our  balance  of 
trade  surplus;  and  If  it  is  to  continue  to 
meet  its  enormous  responsibilities  for  our 
national  security,  then  It  must  not  be 
chained  down  by  raw  material  prices  un- 
reasonably and  unnecessarily  increased  by 
oil  import  quotas.  The  alternative,  clearly, 
is  overseas  production. 

Thus,  we  would  create  a  situation  In  which 
a  program  that  was  designed  to  maintain  a 
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healthy  domestic  petroleum  industry  in  case 

of  a  national  emergency  would  have  a  reverse 
effect  on  an  expanding  and  equally  important 
industry  by  driving  Its  producing  facilities 
overseas 

To  avoid  this.  I  believe  the  Oil  Import  Pro- 
gram shriuld  be  modified  lo  recognize  the  Im- 
portant distinctions  between  the  petrochemi- 
cal industry  and  the  petroleum  industry 

The  petrochemical  Industry  should  be 
given  access  to  foreign  feedstocks  In  sufficient 
quantities  to  assure  that  they  are  fully  com- 
petitive, in  raw  material  prices,  with  over- 
seas prtKlucers  I  am  convinced  that  these 
changes  in  the  OH  Import  Program  can  be 
adopted  and  put  Into  etfect  In  such  a  way, 
with  such  restrictions,  and  over  such  a 
period  of  time  as  to  safeguard  the  domestic 
oil  and  <?oal  Industries  from  any  significant 
dislocation. 


MARITIME  DAY.   1967 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  K^ntleman 
from  Wisconsin     Mr    SchadebercI    may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee ' 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  SCHAUEBERG      Mr    Speaker,  it 
is    an    honor    and    privilege    for    me    to 
salute  our  maritime  Industry  on  this  day 
set  aside  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as    Maritime  Day  " 

Today,  as  never  before,  this  country's 
merchant  marine  is  making  an  excep- 
tional contribution  to  the  Nation  s  needs 
in  Its  unsung  and  often-overlooked  role 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict  Operating  under 
enormous  handicaps,  with  an  undersized 
and  obsolete  fleet  this  industry-  has  per- 
formed admirably  Its  men.  its  ships.  Us 
shipbuilders  and  their  companies,  all  are 
to  be  congratulated. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
reflect  upon  the  lamentable  condition 
of  our  merchant  marine  today.  The  past 
20  years  have  seen  this  country  s  interest 
in  and  attention  to  the  mantime  industry 
fade  away  year  by  year  until  the  crisis 
of  Vietnam  spotlighted  its  desperate 
plight.  FYom  a  once-tireat  seapower, 
which  the  United  States  was  from  its 
early  history  to  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  when  its  fleet  numbered 
about  5,000  ships,  this  country  has  al- 
lowed Its  merchant  shipbuilding  indus- 
try to  deteriorate  until  it  now  ranks  an 
ignominious  14th  among  world  powers. 
In  size  of  Its  active  merchant  fleet,  which 
now  numbers  1,090  ships,  it  ranks  only 
fifth,  with  70  percent  of  these  ships  over 
20  years  old  Compare  these  figures  with 
parallel  statistics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  a  merchant  fleet  of  432  ships  in 
1950,  their  fleet  has  grown  to  1  422  ves- 
sels, as  of  January  1,  1967  And  their 
ships  are,  by  and  large,  recently  built 
Russian  shipyards  are  so  busy,  building 
more  and  more  ships  for  their  own  com- 
merce— and  Russian  ships  carry  75  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  Unions  foreign  com- 
merce— that  some  of  their  shipbuilding 
contracts  have  had  to  be  placed  with 
free  world  shipyards.  Only  7  7  percent 
of  this  Nations  foreign  commerce  is  car- 
ried In  American  flag  ships  While  the 
Soviet  fleet  grew  by  137  ships  m  1966, 
only  13  new  ships  were  added  to  the 
American  fleet  last  year. 


Paced  with  these  facts  and  their  om- 
inous forewamings.  administration 
policy  falteringly  proposes  to  add  13  to 
15  ships  a  year  to  our  merchant  fleet.  It 
further  proposes  to  scrap  the  only  bright 
light  on  our  mantime  horizon,  the  U.S.S 
Savannah,  the  first  nuclear  merchant 
ship  in  any  fleet.  With  scarcely  enough 
sea  experience  to  be  considered  shaken 
down,  the  drafters  of  our  natianal  sea 
policy  now  intend  to  put  this  ship  in 
mothballs.  This  is  not  the  way  to  biuld 
up  a  merchant  fleet  nor  a  forward-look- 
ing merchant  marine  policy. 

Let  us  put  the  maritime  industry  back 
in  business  They  have  shown  us  these 
past  few  years  how  well  they  can  op- 
erate. Now  let  us  give  them  a  chance  to 
produce  as  well. 


MARniME  DAV.    1967 

Mr  KU^TCENDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr  MaillurdI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee'' 

There  wa-s  no  objection 

Mr,  MAILLIARD  Mr  Speaker.  Mon- 
day, May  22,  has  been  proclaimed  by 
President  Johnson  to  be  National  Mari- 
time Day.  1967  It  is  a  day  set  aside  an- 
nually to  remind  us  of  the  important  role 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  in  our 
national  life  and  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  transatlantic 
voyage  by  the  SS  Savannah  on  May  22, 
1819 

Unfortunately.  Mantime  Day  1967  does 
not  hold  forth  the  prospect  of  being  a 
very  happy  occasion  for  the  American 
maritime  industry  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  day  which  will  perhaps  be  most  remem- 
bered as  the  third  successive  annual  ob- 
servance which  has  passed  without  the 
fulfillment  of  the  President's  promise  of 
January  1965  to  "recommend  a  new 
policy  for  our  merchant  marine." 

In  his  proclamation  settint,'  aside  Mon- 
day. May  22.  as  National  Maritime  Day, 
the  President  stated  that: 

Merchant  ships  carry  the  essentials  of  llle 
to  millions  in  need.  They  transport  military 
supplies  and  equipment  to  our  forces  abroad 
Of  all  our  supplies  being  sent  to  Viet  Nam 
today,  98  percent  are  carried  by  ship 

This  point  by  the  President  is  well 
taken,  but  I  hope  he  recognizes  that  this 
vital  sealift  to  Southeast  Asia  is  being  ac- 
complished in  large  measure  by  the  more 
than  150  vessels  which  have  been  reacti- 
vated from  our  national  defense  reserve 
fleet  These  are  vessels  of  World  War  II 
vintage,  the  newest  of  which  are  more 
than  20  years  of  age. 

The  necessity  for  our  Nation  to  reac- 
tivate these  World  War  11  reserve  fleet 
-.hips,  disparagingly  referred  to  as  "rust 
buckets.  "  serves  to  underscore  the  dire 
need  for  a  meaningful  maritime  promo- 
tional program  But.  let  us  also  give  the 
Devil  his  due  Let  us  remember,  too,  on 
this  Maritime  Day  1967  that  the  reacti- 
vation of  these  aging  ships  represents  a 
significant  feat  For  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  maritime  history,  ocean-going 
merchant  vessels  have  been  preserved  in 


a  state  of  semireadiness  so  as  to  be  able 
to  respond  to  our  Nation  s  needs  on  three 
notewortiiy  occasions — the  Korean  con- 
flict, the  Suez  Canal  crisis  of  1956,  and 
today  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  In 
this  sense,  the  more  than  600  personnel 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  em- 
ployed in  the  preservation  of  the.se  re- 
serve ships  at  the  fleet  sites  located  on 
our  three  coasts,  and  the  American  ship- 
yard personnel  who  reactivated  these 
same  ships,  are  deserving  of  high  praise 
and  commendation  for  a  job  well  done 

As  the  condition  of  our  reserve  fleet 
ships  which  have  been  reactivated  for 
the  Vietnam  sealift  is  svTnbolic  of  the 
dire  need  for  a  meaningful  maritime  pro- 
gram, so.  too,  is  the  nuclear  ship  Sa- 
i-annah  which  is  presently  plying  the 
sea  lanes  of  the  world.  Like  its  predeces- 
sor of  the  same  name,  the  steam.shjp 
Savannah,  the  NS  Savannah  repre.'^ents 
a  similar  breakthrough  in  maritime  tech- 
nology. The  greater  misfortune,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  similarity  of  the.se  two 
vessels  does  not  stop  at  this  {X)int  After 
having  pioneered  marine  steam  propul- 
sion with  the  SS  Savannah,  we  decided  to 
cast  our  lot  with  sailing  ships,  and  there- 
by sunendered  a  technological  advan- 
tage to  our  foreign  competitors  from 
which  we  have  yet  to  recover.  So,  too,  is 
the  NS  Savannah  seemingly  ill-fated, 
.since  the  administration  has  decided  to 
lay  up  this  ve.ssel  in  August  of  this  year, 
and  thereby  retire  from  service  our  only, 
and  indeed  the  worlds  only,  nuclear  pro- 
pelled merchant  vessel  currently  in  op- 
eration. 

The  NS  Savannah,  however,  is  sym- 
bolic of  an  even  more  ba.^ic  issue,  which 
was  pointed  up  only  last  week  by  Dr 
George  Kavanagh,  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  Reactors  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  when  appearing  be- 
fore our  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  At  that  time,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
continued  operation  of  the  NS  Savannah 
Dr   Kavanagh  remarked: 

I  think  the  point  Is  we  ought  to  be  figuring 
out  what  it  is  ue  want  to  do  for  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine. 

Well,  this  is  exactly  what  I  and  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  thought  the 
administration  was  trj'ing  to  accomplish 
by  its  intensive  studies  of  the  American 
maritime  industry  made  over  the  past  6 
years  Yet  it  seems  that  today  on  Mari- 
time Day  1967  we  are  no  closer  to  an- 
swering these  most  basic  questions — 
what  do  we  want  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  where  are  we  going? — 
than  we  were  when  we  first  embarked  on 
the.se  several  and  most  frtiitless  studies. 
The  time  is  now.  if  not  long  overdue,  for 
us  to  take  remedial  action  on  our  mount- 
ing maritime  problems,  and  to  this  end  I 
earnestly  urge  that  we  act  so  that  next 
Maritime  Day — 1968 — will  not  come 
upon  us  bogged  dov.n  in  the  same  quag- 
mire of  indecision  and  vacillation  which 
characterizes  the  1967  Maritime  Day. 


Mag  22,  1967 
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KENNEDY  ROUND  RESL^LTS 

The  SPEAKIJl  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis!  is  rec- 
ognized for  25  minutes 


Mr  Cl^RTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  after  years 
of  intensely  difficult  negotiation,  the 
Kenr^.edy  roiuid  ca:i  be  considered  an  im- 
portant TjUccc-ss  for  economic  as  well  as 
poMt  cal  reasons  In  large  measure,  the 
succe.=s  Oi  the  negotiations,  to  the  sub- 
stant:al  extent  that  they  achieve  Amer- 
ican ob.)ectives.  can  be  attributed  to  the 
orgar.i'^ation  and  p.ocedu.es  established 
by  Cc:ieress  to  conduct  the  trade  negoti- 
ations that  is.  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
as  directed  by  Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter 
and  by  his  successor.  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam M.  Roth,  as  well  as  by  Deputy 
Special  Representative  Michael  Blumen- 
thal   and  their  able  and  dedicated  stafT. 

In  economic  terms,  the  Kennedy  roimd 
has  included  a  greater  volume  of  trade 
than  any  other  negotiation,  the  average 
wei.chted  cut  on  industrial  products  has 
been  more  extensive  than  any  negotia- 
fon  and  there  have  been  important 
concessions  on  agriculture  products.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  significant 
piopre?s  in  the  area  of  nontariff  barriers, 
particularly  the  problem  of  dumping. 

In  overall  trade  terms  including  both 
industry  and  agriculture,  the  tariff  cuts 
mad»-  by  the  United  States  now  appear 
to  be  in  balance  with  those  of  the  other 
industrialized  countries.  The  United 
States  is  obtaining  tariff  concessions  on 
about  ST  to  $^  I  illion  of  industrial  and 
atiricultural  exports,  and  is  giving  tariff 
cuts  on  about  S7  to  $8  billion  of  in- 
dust::al  and  ag.icultural  imports. 

For  industrial  products,  the  partici- 
pants seem  to  have  agreed  on  cuts  aver- 
aging between  33  and  35  percent.  In  agri- 
cultu'e  the  average  cut  is  less  but  the 
United  States  seems  to  have  obtained  im- 
portant concessions  covering  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  trade. 

But  it  is  at  best  difficult  at  this  time  to 
specify  in  dollar  terms  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  these  negotiations  for  world  trade 
flows.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
these  major  tariff  and  trade  barrier  re- 
ductions are  reciprocal  in  trade  terms 
and  will  have  an  extensive  trade  expan- 
sion effect,  and  that  they  therefore  will 
have  an  important  effect  in  expanding 
the  world  economy,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  and  other  trading  nations, 
and  to  the  benefit  also  of  the  developing 
countries. 

In  political  tenns  the  Kennedy  round 
can  be  .said  not  to  have  succeeded  fully 
in  the  important  initial  objective  of  bind- 
ing together  the  Atlantic  community  na- 
tion.':.  but  it  has  had  effects  that  signify 
a  political  succe.^s  in  other  ways.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiations  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis demonstrates  that  the  hard-bar- 
gaininir  European  Common  Market  in 
fact  feels  an  ultimate  sense  of  responsi- 
bility toward  rxoansive,  outward-look- 
ins  economic  and  rolitical  objectives: 
that,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  committed 
to  an  in\>ard-looking  fade  policy. 

The  substantive  agreement  reached  on 
Monday,  May  15.  by  the  heads  of  delega- 
tions in  Geneva,  re.solved  many  funda- 
mental issues  in  di,spute— issues  that  have 
been  evolving  as  the  major  concerns  of 
the  nesotiations  during  the  last  several 
years — most  importantly  grains  and 
chemicals. 

In  grains,  the  concept  of  guaranteed 


access  to  the  Common  Market  was 
abandoned  on  the  theory  that  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  feed  grains  would  al- 
low us  to  maintain  our  market  share  in 
spite  of  the  trade  restrictive  effects  of 
the  EEC's  farm  price  systems,  and  in  view 
of  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  EEC  to 
give  substantial  access.  In  return,  the 
EEC  dropped  its  demand  that  world  trade 
in  feed  grains  be  organized  to  reflect  its 
own  pricing  practices. 

For  wheat,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
a  price  range,  with  a  minimum  price  of 
$1.73  a  bushel  for  Hard  Red  Winter  ordi- 
nary protein  free  on  board  gulf  ports,  a 
price  below  the  present  world  price  for 
that  grade  wheat.  The  upper  limit  of  the 
price  range  is  $2,13.  This  price  agreement 
will  take  the  place  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agi"eement,  which  expires  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  this  year.  The  new 
wheat  agreement  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

In  conjunction  with  an  agreement  on 
the  price  of  wheat,  the  major  partic- 
ipants on  Monday  agreed  that  they 
would  contribute  a  food  aid  package  of 
4.5  million  tons  of  grains  each  year  for  3 
years.  The  United  States  share  will  be 
about  42  percent,  the  EEC  will  provide 
23  percent,  Canada  9  percent,  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan 
each  5  percent. 

In  the  agriculture  negotiations  on 
items  other  than  grains,  dairy,  and  meat. 
there  are  indications  that  there  will  be 
very  significant  trade  concessions  from 
the  other  participants,  including  the 
Common  Market. 

In  chemicals,  the  United  States  suc- 
ceeded in  having  its  position  accepted 
that  there  had  to  be  a  separation  of  the 
American  selling  price  system  from  the 
larger  chemicals  sector.  The  result  is  a 
"two-package"  agreement,  one  package 
part  of  the  Kennedy  round  and  the  sec- 
ond package,  containing  ASP.  separate 
from  it.  In  the  first  package  the  'United 
States  agreed  to  make  cuts  on  all  chemi- 
cals of  about  42  percent.  In  return  the 
EEC,  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan  will 
make  cuts  which  combined  average  25  to 
30  percent.  This  package  is  said  to  be 
"self-balancing,"  or  reciprocal. 

In  the  second  package,  the  United 
States  agrees  to  seek  legislation  elimi- 
nating ASP  and  establishing  new  duties 
for  chemicals  at  20  percent,  except  for 
certain  drugs  at  25  percent,  and  dyes  at 
30  percent.  In  return,  the  EEC,  United 
Kingdom  and  Japan  will  make  further 
cuts  of  20  to  25  percent.  Also,  the  EEC 
will  modify  "road"  taxes  that  discrimi- 
nate against  exports  of  American  autos. 
and  the  United  Kingdom  will  make  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  the  Commonwealth 
preference  on  American  tobacco.  Thus 
\he  EEC  has  accepted  the  American  po- 
sition that  a  change  in  a  U.S.  nontariff 
trade  barrier  should  be  reciprocated  by 
change  in  a  foreign  nation's  nontariff 
trade  barriers. 

Now  these  basic  agreements,  and  the 
many  others,  must  be  worked  out  in  de- 
tail. This  task,  as  well  as  the  extremely 
complex  task  of  extensively  rewriting  the 
6,000-item  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  reflect  the  Kennedy  round  bar- 
gains, will  consume  the  remaining  days 
until  midnight,  June  30.  when  the  au- 


thorities to  negotiate  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Congress  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  will  expire. 

During  the  period  tmtil  the  June  30 
deadline,  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  and  his  staff  will  pre- 
pare comprehensive  summaries  which 
will  present,  in  dollar  terms,  the  extent 
of  foreign  nations'  trade  concessions  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  extent  of  U.S. 
trade  concessions  to  foreign  countries. 
It  appears  that  for  the  first  time  in  a 
trade  negotiation  of  a  nature  similar  to 
the  Kennedy  round  these  evaluations  of 
the  dollar  meanings  of  concessions  are 
being  formulated  with  a  determined  ef- 
fort at  objectivity  and  accuracy  through 
statistically  correct  procedures  and  with 
the  assistance  of  computers.  The  report- 
ing procedures  required  by  section  226 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  be  com- 
pleted when  the  final  comprehensive  re- 
ports are  delivered  to  the  Congress. 
These  reports  will  be  made  public. 

The  future  of  U.S.  trade  policy  must 
now  absorb  our  attention.  First,  it  is  im- 
perative to  continue  the  study  of  the  is- 
sues that  have  been  brought  to  light, 
many  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Kennedy 
round.  No  means  of  beginning  to  do  so  is 
superior  to  public  congressional  hearings 
conducted  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  primarily  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
House-Senate  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

A  specific  congressional  role  in  the  im- 
mediate future  is  to  study  and  consider 
the  benefits  or  detriments  to  the  United 
States  of  the  separate  bargaining  pack- 
age" for  American  selling  price,  which 
would  give  the  United  States  important 
additional  tariff  concessions  from  the 
Common  Market,  Britain,  and  Japan  in 
chemicals,  in  return  for  converting  the 
American  selling  price  customs  valuation 
system  to  the  normal  American  valuation 
system  used  for  all  other  products,  and 
for  adjusting  the  rates  on  chemicals  now- 
covered  by  the  American  selling  price 
system. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  should  con- 
cider  in  open  debate  improvements  in 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  to  reflect  increased  foreign 
economic  policymaking  responsibilities 
in  the  immediate  post-Kennedy  round 
period,  during  which  time  the  Special 
Representative  will  also  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  of  future  trade  objectives. 

But  perhaps  most  pressing  is  the  need 
to  shape  new  policies  to  create  a  better 
climate  in  which  the  developing  coim- 
tries  can  trade  with  the  developed  world. 
The  members  of  the  21-nation  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development — OECD — are  now  rapidly 
moving  toward  important  decisions  in 
this  area,  decisions  for  which  the  United 
States  must  be  well  prepared. 

This  concern  for  the  trade  problems 
of  the  developing  coimtries — a  concern 
for  implementing  a  policy  of  "trade  not 
aid" — and  a  concern  for  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  "other  than  tariff"  barriers 
to  world  trade  that  have  become  so  im- 
portant to  present  world  commercial  re- 
lations, can  be  furthered  by  means  of  bi- 
lateral or  other  negotiations  in  the  pe- 
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riod  until  a  major  new  legislative  effort 
is  launched.  In  this  coming  period  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  to  carry  on 
other  aspects  of  the  work  initiated  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  round,  such  as  in  agri- 
culture trade,  and  to  begin  working  on 
new  fronts,  including  the  problem  of  un- 
fair and  hiddpn  e.xport  subsidization,  the 
contribution  of  international  futures 
markets  in  stabilizing  prices  of  impor- 
tant agriculture  products  of  developing 
countries,  and  the  laying  of  groundwork 
for  establishing  uniform  rules  of  inter- 
national fair  competitive  practice  in  all 
fields. 


May  22,  1967 


THE    USS.    "NEW    JEBSEY' 

Mr.    EILBERG     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   'Mr   GallacherI  may 
extend  his  rem.arks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAOHER   Mr  Speaker,  there 
have  been  continuint;  reports  in  the  press 
speculating  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  preparing  to  call  back  into  serv- 
ice one  of  our  World  War  II  vintage  bat- 
tleships  to   serve    m    the   Vietnam    war 
I  have  personally  checked  with  officials 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  I  un- 
derstand that   although  no  firm  decision 
has  been  made,  there  is  serious  consid- 
eration being  given  to  this  matter 

Of  .special  interest  and  oride  to  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  is  the  fact  that 
the  battleship  USS  New  Jersey  is  the 
leading  contender  for  being  recommis- 
sioned  for  service  in  Vietnam 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  USS.  Sen  Jersey 
has  served  this  country  with  distinction 
in  the  Pacific  theater  during  World  War 
II  and  during  the  Korean  conflict.  She 
has  been  a  source  of  admiration,  pride, 
and  honor  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey! 
The  prospect  of  recommi.ssioning  the 
USS.  A'eu-  Jer'^ev  also  :::ives  renewed 
hope  for  a  proposal  which  would  embodv 
the  pride  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  'our  ship."  I  have  for  sev- 
eral years  been  interested  in  converting 
the  USS.  :Veir  Jersey  into  a  national 
monument  to  be  situated  off  the  shore 
of  Jersey  City. 

As  many  Members  are  aware,  the  Ellis 
Island  National  Monument  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  the  near  future  In  ad- 
dition, the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  pres- 
ently constructing  Liberty  Park  on  the 
shores  of  Jersey  City  These  attractions 
would  provide  a  natural  and  inspiring 
setting  in  which  to  place  the  U.S.  .Ve;r 
Jersey  once  it  is  decommissioned  and 
declared  of  no  further  military  use  to  the 
US  Navy. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  pre- 
vented serious  consideration  of  bringing 
the  U.S.S.  Netc  Jersey  from  its  pre'^ent 
mothball  berth  to  Jersey  Citv  has  been 
the  tremendous  cost  involved  in  moving 
the  huge  ship  and  rehabilitating  it  for 
use  as  a  national  monument.  Now  as- 
suming that  the  .Vet"  Jersey  is  recommis- 
sioned  for  service,  the  cost  will  be  mini- 
mal to  decommission  the  A'eu-  Jersey  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jersey  Citv  s  Liberty  Park 


and   convert   the   ship   into   a   national 
monument. 

The  tremendous  popularity  of  the 
USS.  North  Carolina  as  a  national  and 
State  attraction  in  North  Carolina  points 
to  the  popularity  that  the  USS.  New 
Jersey  would  enjoy.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
end  to  a  distinguished  ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  USS.  New  Jersey  has 
a  record  in  war  and  peace  scarcely 
touched  by  any  other  ship  of  the  fieet. 
What  follows  is  a  brief  sketch  of  her  rec- 
ord which  should  indicate  the  prime  rea- 
son why  she  deserves  better  than  going 
back  into  the  mothball  fleet  or  conversion 
to  scrap  after  her  final  service. 

The  USS.  New  Jersey  has  an  overall 
length  of  887  feet  7  inches  with  an  ex- 
treme beam  of  108  feet  1  inch.  She  dis- 
places 45.000  tons  and  is  designed  with 
a  top  speed  of  33  knots  Her  armament 
consists  of  nine  16-inch  guns,  twentv  5- 
inch  guns.  16  quad  40-mm.  antiaircraft 
cannon  and  60  single  20-min  antiaircraft 
cannon.  The  New  Jersey's  armor  is  17 
inches  thick. 

Actually,  the  present  U  S.S  New  Jersey 
had  a  predecessor  named  for  the  great 
State  of  New  Jersey   The  original  USS 
Site  Jersey  was  one  of  the  great  white 
battleships  of  the  pre- World  War  I  vin- 
tage. The  first  New  Jersey  first  served  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba  during  September  and 
October  of  1906  ready  to  protect  Ameri- 
can   citizens    and    property    during    the 
Cuban  insurrection  of  that  vear.  During 
1907.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  sent 
the  New  Jersey  on  a  cruise  around  the 
world    to    show    our    increa.'-inc     naval 
might  She  traveled  around  South  Amer- 
ica making  stops  at  most  of  the  major 
ports    From  there  the  New  Jersey  pro- 
ceeded to  Australia   where  Pinme  Min- 
ister Deakin  made  a  speecii  of  welcome 
in   the   Sydney   Townhall   in   which   he 
•said : 

No  other  flag  but  that  of  Great  Britain 
would  receive  auch  a  welcome  as  we  are 
extending  to  the  United  States  fleet  May  our 
cordiality  convince  our  King  that  even  the 
slant  strength  of  majestic  battleships  counts 
for  less  than  the  strength  of  the  Invisible 
ties  drawing  us  together,  united  m  affection 
in  our  heritage  of  freedom  and  humane 
Ideals. 


The  New  Jersey  then  proceeded  to 
Japan  and  from  thence  on  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  Egypt.  France,  and  on  February 
22.  1909.  she  arrived  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

During  1911  through  1914.  the  original 
battleship  New  Jersey  stood  duty  in  the 
Caribbean  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Mexico.  In  April  of  1914  the  men  from 
the  New  Jersey  assisted  in  the  occupation 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico. 

The  battle.ship  Nrw  Jersey  served  as  a 
gunnerj-  training  ship  during  World  War 
I  and  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
she  made  four  trips  to  France  to  assist  in 
returning  nearly  5.000  American  vet- 
erans The  original  battleship  New  Jersey 
was  deactivated  at  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  on  August  6.  1920. 

New  Jersey  gave  a  last  measure  of 
service  to  the  Nation  on  September  5. 
1922.  when  she  was  sunk  off  Cape  Hat- 
♦eias  by  Gen.  Billy  Mitchells  Army 
bombers — proving  once  and  for  all  the 
effectiveness  of  airpower. 


The  present  battlesinp  USS.  New 
Jersey— BB-62—\\&s,  built  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard  Her  keel  was 
laid  on  September  16.  1940.  and  she  was 
launched  on  December  7.  1942.  bv  Mrs. 
Charles  Edison,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Governor  Edison,  inciden- 
tally, was  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

The  New  Jersey  first  engaged  in  action 
during  the  American  capture  and  occu- 
pation of  the  Marshall  Islands  during 
January  of  1944  She  next  led  a  task 
force  of  battle.ships.  cruisers,  and  air- 
craft carriers  to  destroy  the  Japane.se 
advance  fleet  base  at  Truk  Atoll.  Caro- 
line Islands.  The  New  Jersey  continued 
to  operate  in  support  of  landings 
throughout  the  smaller  Pacific  islar.ds. 
She  look  part  in  the  invasion  of  New 
Guinea  in  April  of  1944 

During  June  1944  the  New  Jersey  lent 
her  tremendous  firepower  to  the  Invasion 
forces  occupying  the  Mariana  Islands. 
During  that  same  month  .she  provided 
antiaircraft  cover  during  the  critical 
Battle  of  the  Plillippine  Sea.  Jap.H:ie.«e 
Admiral  Ozawas  log  shows  that  o:  430 
aircraft  used  during  the  Battle  o:  the 
Philippine  Sea   only  35  survived. 

The  New  Jersey  became  the  flagship 
of  the  3d  Fleet  on  August  24.  1944.  when 
she  hoisted  the  flag  of  Adm.  William  F 
Halsey.  Jr.  For  the  next  3  months  the 
New  Jersey  led  the  3d  Fleet  in  opera*ions 
against  the  Japanese  at  Okinawa.  Ma- 
nila, Leyte.  and  Formosa.  Toward  the 
end  of  1944.  the  Neic  Jersey  shelled 
Japanese  positions  along  the  Indociiina 
coast  and  on  tiie  Chinese  mainland.  The 
New  Jersey  protected  the  support  fleet 
during  the  inversion  of  Okinawa. 

After  the  war.  the  New  Jersey  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  on  February  10.  1946. 
After  an  overhaul  at  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard,  the  New  Jersey  traveled 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  cele- 
brated her  fourth  birthday  at  Bavonne. 
N.J.  Gov.  Alfred  Driscoll  and  former  Gov. 
Waiter  E.  Edge  were  the  honored  guests 
at  Bayonne 

For  the  next  2  years  the  New  Jersey 
served  m  the  North  Atlantic,  training 
Naval  Academy  midshipmen.  During 
her  stops  throughout  Europe,  the  New 
Jersey  was  host  to  numerous  government 
officials  and  royalty. 

On  June  29.  1948.  the  New  Jersey 
cleared  Brooklyn  Bridge  with  only  2 
feet  to  spare  on  her  way  to  decommis- 
sioning ceremonies  at  the  Bayonne 
Naval  Annex. 

The  New  Jersey  was  recommissioned 
at  ceremonies  in  Bayonne  attended  bv 
Governor  Driscoll  and  Admiral  Hal.'^ey. 
After  shakedown  cruises  throughout  the 
Caribbean,  she  set  sail  for  Korea  and 
.service  with  United  Nations  Forces  as 
the  flagship  of  the  7th  Fleet. 

The  New  Jersey  pounded  the  North 
Korean  shores  in  support  of  United 
Nations  troops.  Her  16-inch  guns  rained 
death  and  destruction  on  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  troops  and  instal- 
lations. Her  helicopters  assisted  in  res- 
cuing numerous  airmen  shot  down  over 
North  and  South  Korea. 

On  November  11.  1951.  the  Neic  Jersey 
participated  in   her  last  action  of   this 
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first  tour  of  Korean  service.  She  had 
fired  over  3.000  rounds  of  16-inch  shells 
and  nearly  4.000  rounds  of  5-inch 
ammunition.  She  had  completed  over 
49.000  miles  of  cruising  in  the  Korean 
theater. 

The  war-weary  battleship  returned  to 
the  Norfolk  shipyard  for  a  well-deserved 
overhaul.  On  July  19.  1952.  she  left  Nor- 
folk on  training  exercises  with  1,500 
Naval  Reserve  midshipmen  aboard.  The 
New  Jersey  stopped  at  ports  in  France 
and  Portugal. 

After  passing  again  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  stopping  briefly  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  New  Jersey  reached  Yoko- 
suka.  Japan,  and  relieved  battleship 
Missouri  the  following  day  as  flagship  of 
Vice  Adm.  Joseph  J.  Clark,  commander 
of  the  7th  Fleet. 

The  New  Jersey  arrived  off  the  Korean 
coast  on  April  13.  1953.  Her  first  mission 
was  to  play  host  to  the  President  of 
Korea  and  Madame  Syngman  Rhee, 
American  Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Briggs, 
and  other  American  and  Korean  officials. 

The  mighty  battleship  continued  to 
lend  her  guns  as  protection  to  United 
Nations  operations.  As  flagship  of  Ad- 
miral Halsey  s  7th  Fleet,  the  New  Jersey 
hosted  numerous  conferences  and  strat- 
egy sessions  attended  by  President  Rhee 
and  Gen  Maxwell  Taylor.  On  Septem- 
ber 16.  1953.  President  Syngman  Rhee 
came  on  board  the  New  Jersey  to  pre- 
sent the  Korean  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion to  the  7th  Fleet.  On  July  27,  1953, 
the  Korean  conflict  had  ended. 

The  New  Jersey  returned  to  Norfo  k 
ior  extensive  overhaul,  and  until  late 
1956  she  served  throughout  the  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean,  making  calls  at  most 
major  ports.  Many  times  she  had  on 
board  an  extensive  complement  of  mid- 
shipmen in  training. 

On  August  21,  1957.  the  USS  New  Jer- 
sey was  decommissioned  at  Bayonne,  N.J. 
Siie  had  earned  13  battle  stars  for  opera- 
tions during  World  War  11  and  Korea. 
She  holds  a  number  of  other  awards  in- 
cluding both  the  Korean  and  Philippine 
Citation  badges.  There  is  no  doubt  from 
her  record  that  the  mighty  dreadnaught, 
New  Jersey,  has  served  her  country  with 
distinction  and  valor  in  the  past,  and  she 
retains  the  potential  to  be  a  powerful 
force  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  if  any  battle- 
ship is  recommissioned  that  it  will  be 
the  New  Jersey.  I  hope  she  will  again 
lend  her  might  to  bring  peace  and  free- 
dom to  the  world. 


U.S.  EXHIBIT  AT  EXPO  67 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  returned  from  Canada  where 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  10th 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary- Conference.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference,  our  gracious  hosts  in- 


vited us  to  visit  Expo  67,  the  outstand- 
ingly beautiful  and  successful  world 
exhibition  being  held  in  Montreal  this 
year. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Canada 
on  the  success  of  Expo  67  by  which 
Canada  is  sharing  with  the  world  the 
happy  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Canadian  Confederation. 

It  was  also  with  great  pride  that  I 
visited  the  20-story  "Sky  Break  Bubble." 
which  is  the  U.S.  pavilion  at  Expo  67. 
This  giant  geodesic  dome,  designed  by 
R.  Buckminster  Fuller,  led  the  New  York 
Times  to  aptly  state  in  an  editorial  of 
April  27,  1967,  "Canada  and  the  United 
States  both  have  hits  in  Expo  67."  Tlie 
editorial  went  on  to  state: 

The  fair  bids  to  be  one  of  the  great  inter- 
national shows  of  the  century,  and  the 
United  States  Pavilion  is  a  standout — a  joy- 
ous distillation  of  the  best  American  art. 
science  and  culture,  no  lefs  profound  for  its 
easy  wit  and  beauty. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  although 
Expo  67  will  be  visited  by  a  large  number 
of  Americans,  the  U.S.  pavilion  is  there 
for  our  friends  in  Canada  and  other 
countries  who  will  visit  Expo  67.  It  was 
planned  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of 
Expo  67  in  providing  a  joyous  experience 
for  all  who  attend. 

I  know  some  Americans  will  disagree 
with  our  exhibit  inside  the  dome,  espe- 
cially so  if  they  compare  the  hardware 
and  consumers  goods  of  the  Soviet  pa- 
vilion with  ours.  The  space  exhibition 
alone  with  the  actual  space  vehicles  is 
enough  to  tell  that  stoi-y  of  Arierican 
might.  But  by  now  people  in  the  world 
know  of  our  industrial  capacity.  Perhaps 
what  they  no  longer  associate  the  United 
States  with  is  our  fundamental  values 
and  beliefs.  We  are  basically  a  peace- 
loving  people  who  still  hold  dearer  than 
material  values  our  ideals,  our  faith  in 
the  future,  our  hopes  for  our  children. 
I  think  our  exhibit  does  an  excellent  job 
in  putting  this  in  proper  perspective.  It 
is  a  side  of  America  that  needs  retelling. 
for  it  is  not  told  very  often  these  days. 
The  American  exhibition  in  Expo  67  tells 
it  very  well.  And  it  tells  it  with  a  quiet 
confidence  that  is  in  itself  impressive. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  fonner  Con- 
gressman from  Maine,  the  Honorable 
Stanley  R.  Tupper,  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  exhibit  at  Expo  67,  for  a 
job  well  done. 

That  the  pavilion  has  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  spirit  of  creative  America 
could  be  no  better  illustrated  than  by  an 
article  in  the  Montreal  Star  of  Saturday, 
May  13,  1967,  under  the  headline  "251 
Hats  Off  to  Those  Subtle  Americans." 
The  article  praises  the  geodesic  dome, 
pointing  out  that  it  "glitters  in  sunlight 
and  sparkles  with  a  breathtaking  inte- 
rior light  at  night,"  and  goes  on  to  state 
"it  is  s{>ectacularly  beautiful." 

The  reporter  writing  the  article.  Dusty 
Vineberg,  captures  the  spirit  of  the  ex- 
position in  these  words: 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  Pavilion. 
which  girdles  a  pond,  a  tree  and  a  mini-rail 
as  minor  details  of  interior  decor,  is  possibly 
the  most  briUiant  manifestation  of  man  and 
his  world  at  Expo  67.  However,  it  is  a  so- 
phisticated and  subtle  exhibition,  to  be  un- 
derstood as  much  by  what  its  designers  have 


dared  to  omit  as  by  what  has  been  included, 
as  much  by  what  it  is  not  as  what  it  is. 

Our  own  U.S.  publication.  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  states  in  the  May  23, 
1967,  issue: 

The  American  Pavilion  has  an  "Alice  In 
Wonderland"  air.  People  say  yovi  catch  your 
breath  and  exclaim  "Gee  Whiz  "  It's  an  en- 
tertainment. 

The  Virginia  Pilot,  of  Norfolk.  Va.. 
summarized  it  with  these  words: 

The  Montreal  Universal  and  International 
Expos' tlon — EXPO  67.  for  short,  as  befits 
a  gay  birthday  party — celebrates  the  100 
years  of  our  neighbor.  Canada,  by  depicting 
man  as  creator,  explorer;  producer,  provider, 
and  member  of  the  community. 

And  celebrates  is  the  right  word.  The  over- 
all Impression  of  EXPO  67  is  one  of  delight 
with  the  world  around  us  an  optimism  for  Its 
future.  The  exhibition  itself,  which  makes  a 
Venice  of  what  had  been  acres  of  pollution, 
is  an  exposition  of  how  modern  planning  can 
transform  man's  environment. 

No  exhibit  is  more  expressive  of  the  mood 
of  creatlveness  than  the  20-story  dome,  gay 
as  a  Christmas  baubel,  conveying  an  impres- 
sion of  life  In  the  United  States.  T'ne  airy 
presentation  of  pop  art  and  space  capsules, 
cheek  by  jowl,  is  daring  and  controversial: 
but  that,  too,  represents  this  nation's  willing- 
ness to  experiment  If  the  U.S.  exhibit  in- 
vokes debate,  that  is  evidence  that  u  is  way 
out.  which  is  where  this  country  ought  to  be. 
whether  exploring  the  universe  in  space  or  at 
a  world's  fair. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  your  atten- 
tion some  reactions  from  Montreal 
papers: 

[From  the  Montreal  St-ar.  May  13.  19671 

U.S.  Pop-Art  at  Expo^ — 'Vietnam 

"Camovflage  " 

Moscow.  May  13. — The  Scviet  go'.eriiment 
newspaper  Izvestia  last  night  said  the  U.S. 
iioped  to  use  "five-story"  pop-art  paintings 
at  the  Montreal  world's  fa:r — Expo  67 — to 
draw  attention  away  from  US,  aggression  in 
■V'iet  Nam. 

Izvestia  correspondent  S.  Kondrashov 
praised  architect  Buckminster  Puller',s  geo- 
desic dome,  which  houses  the  American 
pavilion,  and  said  the  space  exhibit  was 
interesting,  but  had  few  kind  words  for  tlie 
"creative  America"  section  of  the  exhibition. 

He  singled  out  mammoth  paintings  by 
Barnett  Newman  and  Robert  Indiana  for 
special  criticism.  Indiana's  painting  "cardi- 
nal numbers,"  a  53-toot  high  canvas  in  which 
numbers  are  written  in  both  figures  and 
words,  "freezes  the  soul  of  art,"  he  WTOte. 

Kondrashov  accused  the  U.S.  information 
agency  of  cold-bloodedly  drawing  attention 
away  from  the  war  in  Viet  Nam — "a  war 
that  is  present  only  in  the  form  of  polished 
medals  on  the  chests  of  the  btirly  Marine 
sergeants  guarding  the  pavilion." 

The  Soviet  Union,  celebrating  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  October  revolution,  has  the 
biggest  pavilion  at  Expo  67. 


[Prom  the  Montreal.  Saturday  Gazette.  May 
13,  1967) 

The  American  Pavilion  at  Expo   '67 

a  poets  vihw 

(By  Louis  Dudek) 

The  popular  U.S.  Pavilion  at  Expo  is  a  good 

subject  of  conversation  these  days.  Everyone 

has  his  pros  and   cons,   and   reactions   vary 

from  praise  to  paltry  prejudice.  But  there's 

a  reason  for  all  these  discussions. 

Tlie  dome  is  like  some  miscroscopic  struc- 
ture vastly  enlarged,  one  of  the  protozoa,  or 
perhaps  a  molecular  arrangement  from  be- 
yond the  scope  of  human  vision.  The  inside. 
one  would  expect,  should  be  stuffed  with  bio- 
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physical  displays,  models  of  atoms,  studies 
in  physics  and  metaphysics  to  fit  the  external 
appearance.  Actually  it  contains  nothing  of 
the  sti.'t 

R  Bucltmlnster  Fuller,  the  architect  who 
designed  the  geodesic  dome,  indeed  Is  In- 
terested In  the  mystery  of  the  creation  He 
believes  that  we  do  not  merely  live  In  a 
universe  where  all  energy  Is  running  down 
(entropy  I  but  that  we  are  also  accumulating 
energy  as  creative  living  beings  and  releasing 
energy  of  our  own. 

Jack  Macy  at  the  American  Pavilion,  who 
had  the  Job  of  filling  the  bubble."  explains 
that  the  aim  was  simply  to  give  "a  visual 
statement  about  a  urass-sectlon  of  Amer- 
ica '  and  to  make  It  all  'big.  American, 
and  beautiful  "  It  certainly  !s.  and  most 
visitors  are  hugelv  pleaded  and  stimulated 
by  the  lively  •'happenings"  inside  Like  much 
of  Expo.  It  IS  designed  for  popular  consump- 
tion— since,  lets  face  it.  Expo  Is  one  of  the 
m  is8  media — but  it  also  has  Its  serious  in- 
tellectual side. 

Actually,  the  new  technology  is  against  old 
art:  it  demands  a  new  kind  of  art  that  comes 
straight  out  of  the  new  technology  The  old 
principles  of  individual  creativity  and  expres- 
sion are  replaced  by  new  Impersonal  and 
functional  products  The  result  is  a  state  of 
crisis  in  all  the  arts,  a  kind  of  hysteria  that 
seems  ready  to  abandon  all  known  distinc- 
tions between  art  and  non-art.  all  aesthetic 
principles  and  yields  to  the  process  of  me- 
chanical transformation  Camp  Is  one  of  the 
results  a  state  of  mind  which  says  •Nihil- 
ism is  fun  Since  there  are  no  gods,  let's 
collect  the  clay  fragments  of  what  other 
foolish  people  have  admired  " 

The  geodesic  dome  at  Expo  Is  flhed  with 
blow-ups  of  film  stars,  exhibits  of  famous 
guitars  antique  folk-art.  197  hats  (count 
"em  I.  Raggedy-Ann  dolls  from  New  Jersey, 
and  retrieved  components  of  space  vehicles. 
It  all  adds  up  to  modern  America,  like  Dos 
Passos'  USA.;  but  the  modern  hysteria  is 
also  there  and  the  crisis  in  values  1-  recorded 
in  the  various  exhibits  as  well  as  the  Andy 
W  irho!  picture  overlooking  the  lot  This  is 
a::  ver\  contemporary,  and  it  reflects  t'.ie 
dilemma  of  modern  art  and  life  better  than 
any  poetry 

Our  problem,  since  T.  8.  Eliot's  The  Waste 
Land  and  Mr  Bloom  in  Ulysses,  is  one  of 
triviality  and  how  to  transcend  It.  The  triv- 
ial m  everyday  life.  Is  really  absurd,  stupid, 
unreal— irul  we  know  it  We  try  to  escape 
it  .^rt  w  ts  always  the  answer  to  the  unreality 
of  commonplace  existence  art.  or  religion 
When  the  trivial  is  recent  enough,  and  we 
can  remember  it  with  affection,  we  bring  It 
back  as  the  art  of  nostalgia  The  old  film 
stars,  at  the  Lt  S  Pavilion,  are  suffused  with 
nostalgia  Children's  games,  on  the  other 
hand,  shown  in  the  Art  Kane  film  in  the 
ajdltonum.  are  the  Ideal  itself  reduced  to 
the  sentimental,  a  very  attractive  cllch*  Nei- 
ther is  really  strong  enough  to  save  us  from 
futility 

The  reilism  of  the  Apollo  space  capsules 
and  the  stark  reolica  of  the  moon's  surface, 
are  something  el.se  again.  These  might  take 
us  up.  ou:  of  the  realm  of  trivia:  but  then  we 
know  that  the  space  game  Is  reallv  a  mis- 
guided missile.  It  doesn  t  really  answer  the 
problem  of  technological  and  scientific  mean- 
lnglessn«>ss 

The  permanent  the  durable  In  art.  Is  the 
only  index  In  experience  of  what  Is  not  ab- 
surd stupid,  or  unreal,  and  that  is  why  we 
will  always  return  to  It  No  matter  how  dis- 
tracted or  confused,  we  will  return  to  the 
Idea  of  art  after  the  hysteria  of  technologi- 
cal discovery  and  Innovation  peters  down 
In  the  meantime,  the  excitement  of  new  ad- 
venture leads  us  on 

AN    ARCHmCT'S    VIEW 

(By  Satlsh  Dhar  ■ 
This    Is    not    the    first    time    the    Geodesic 
Dtme  has  been  used  In  a  Fair   For  the  last 


nine  years  the  United  States  bos  been  laying 
it.  like  ii  golden  egg.  at  many  International 
Trade  Fairs,  particularly  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  Different  versions  of  It  have  ap- 
peared at  Ist.inbul,  Kabul,  Turns,  New  Delhi, 
Accra.  Tokyo  and  even  Moscow,  where  inci- 
dentally the  Russians  liked  it  so  much  that 
they  bought  It. 

But  la  these  cases  there  were  reasons  for 
the  Umted  States  to  act  the  protective  hen 
to  Buckmlnster  Puller's  Dome  It  was  easy 
to  ship,  easy  to  put  up  and  take  down  and 
then  reassemble  on  another  site  with  un- 
skilled labor  It  did  not  mean  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  taking  the  Dome  seriously  as  a 
piece  of  architecture.  But  its  inclusion  in  a 
fair  ill  North  America,  where  there  are  no 
problems  of  transportation  or  construction 
indicates  that  It  has  no-*-  been  canonised 
by  the  architectural  profession  and  has  tri- 
umphantly come  of  age 

It  is  easy  to  wax  poetic  about  Buckmlnster 
Fullers  glistening  bubble  with  Its  interlac- 
ing steel  flUgree-work.  the  everchangmg 
sheen  on  its  glassy  skin  or  the  endless  play 
of  the  sun  on  its  surface.  It  is  easy  also  to 
get  carried  away  by  the  sheer  purity  of  its 
beauty  or  the  lightness,  the  airy  soaring  vi- 
tality of  its  interior.  But  it  Is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  it  took  a  non-archltect 
Puller,  to  give  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
answers  to  a  purely  architectural  problem. 
An  exhibit  pavilion  is  in  the  realm  of  pure 
visu.il  design  where  structural  and  utili- 
tarian   problems   are   secondary 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  exhibit  pa- 
vilion has  been  called  the  architect's  de- 
light. And  yet,  where  most  architects  huve 
got  lost  In  their  own  aesthetic  virtuosity 
or  their  orgiastic  Imagination,  the  American 
giant  bubble  has  a  directness  and  simplicity 
with  few  parallels  In  this  Pair  or  others  that 
have  gone  before  it  It  is  almost  as  if  modern 
architecture  whose  most  important  con- 
tribution on  the  aesthetic  level  has  been  sim- 
plicity, has  lost  its  pristine  innocence  and 
has  had  to  look  outside  its  own  realm  to  win 
It  back 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Buckmlnster  Pul- 
ler got  his  inspiration  for  his  new  building 
system  outside  the  field  of  architecture 
Long  ago  he  discovered  that  the  building 
Industry  was  geared  to  obsolete  materials 
based  on  their  strength  in  compression. 
These  materials  were  not  as  strong  as  the 
tensile  materials  developed  by  the  aircraft 
industry  He  realised  that  a  structure  built 
on  tensile  structural  principles  would  be 
lighter,  faster  to  build  and  cheaper 

Fuller  had  been  probing  into  the  nature 
of  forces  in  the  Universe  and  he  realised  the 
ascendant  law  of  the  Universe  was  not  the 
state  of  rest  as  Newton  had  described  it  In 
his  First  Law  but  that  of  motion  as  dls- 
co%ered  by  Einstein  Fuller  then  carried  his 
rese.\rches  to  the  building  Industry,  where 
the  structural  system  was  b.ised  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  materials  In  compression  But  a 
structure  in  compression  Is  a  structure  at 
complete  rest.  This  to  Ptiller  was  going 
against  the  gram  of  the  Universe 

So  lie  Invented  a  new  building  system — 
the  geodesic  principle  This  system  Is  a  com- 
bination of  structural  members  in  tension 
and  compression  which  balance  and  thus 
distribute  the  stresses  evenly  throughout  the 
structure  Such  a  balancing  of  contrary 
forces,  such  as  interaction  of  stresses  Is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  "structure  at  rest" 
bases  of  the  compression  system  Such  a  self- 
annulling  (■>f  farces  has  resulted  in  a  pro- 
digiously strong  structure  in  comparison  to 
the  weight 

It  Is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
.American  pavilion  at  Expo  Is  one  of  the 
lightest  structures  of  this  size  devised  bv 
man 

It  Is  this  springy,  almost  effervescent  light- 
ness that  Is  the  most  striking  aspect  of  the 
American  Exhibit,  and  the  designers  of  this 
pavilion  have  sought  to  enhance  this  quality 


of  lightness  by  every  means  at  their  disposal. 
Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  designers 
makes  this  particular  Geodesic  Dome  more 
successful  as  architecture  when  compared 
with  the  5000  or  so  that  have  gone  before 
it.  Though  based  on  the  same  principle  the 
earlier  domes  looked  squat  and  rigid  like  an 
inanimate  weight  on  the  ground.  This  was 
because  they  were  designed  as  pure  hemi- 
spheres  and  placed  on  flat  ground. 

The  American  p<tvlllon  or.  the  other  hand 
Is  a  ^4  sphere  and  Is  placed  on  a  raised  plat- 
form on  one  side  and  a  pKX)l  on  the  other  The 
fact  that  It  is  not  a  rigid  hemisphere  gives  it 
a  soaring  dynamic  quality:  like  a  trans- 
parent balloon  caught  in  its  ascent  to  the 
sky. 

It  is  understandable  that  In  the  presence 
of  such  a  spatial  fantasy  that  the  Interior  or- 
ganization should  seem  like  a  hindrance,  an 
intrusion.  For  what  Utkes  place  Inside  the 
structure  is  architecture,  and  architecture, 
as  It  is  tod.iy.  is  like  an  anachronism  when  it 
has  the  Geodesic  Dome  for  Its  backdrop  But 
within  the  limitations  of  architecture  the 
Cambridge  Seven  who  have  designed  the  in- 
terior, have  done  a  valiant  Job,  putting  up 
the  exhibits  so  as  to  set  off  the  dome  to  the 
best  advantage. 

This  pavilion  will  be  remembered  by  archi- 
tects If  only  because  It  has  underlined  {or 
them  the  limitations  of  their  profe.sslon.  This 
may  In  turn  encourage  them  to  look  beyond 
their  discipline  for  Inspiration.  If  it  d(3es 
that,  architecture  may  vet  get  another  lease 
of  life 

[Prom  the  Montreal  Star,  May  13,  1967 1 
251  Hats  Off  to  Those  Subtle  Americans 
Ever  since  opening  night  many  Americans 
have  come  away  puzzled  and  angry  from 
their  nation's  pavilion  at  Expo  67.  They  con- 
cede that  Buckmlnster  Fuller's  dome,  which 
glitters  in  sunlight  and  sparkles  with  a 
breath-taking  burst  of  interior  light  at  night. 
Is  spectacularly  beautiful  But  they  feel  let 
down  by  Its  contents.  They  say  It  Is  a  hollow 
bubble. 

Always  In  the  minds  of  visitors,  it  seems. 
Is  that  other  pavilion  across  Cosmos  walk, 
the  huge,  didactic  exhibit  of  the  USSR. 
Jam-packed  wit^i  every  last  nut  and  bolt 
manufactured  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  pavilion, 
which  girdles  a  pond,  a  tree  and  a  mlnlrall  as 
minor  details  of  interior  decor,  is  possibly  the 
most  billllant  m:inlfestatlon  of  man  and  his 
world  at  Expo  67.  However,  it  Is  a  sophisti- 
cated and  subtle  exhibition,  to  be  under- 
stood as  much  by  what  its  designers  have 
dared  to  omit  as  by  what  has  been  Included 
as  much  by  what  It  Is  not  as  by  what  It  is 

It  is  not  boastful  or  aggressive.  It  Is  not 
militaristic.  There  Is  nothing  of  the  hawk  in 
the  theme  of  "Creative  America"  or  in  its 
execution.  And  strangely  the  Americans. 
normally  masters  of  the  hard  sell,  have  not 
even  publicized  it  very  much,  fearing  per- 
haps, congressional  -watchdogs  and  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 

The  fact  that  somehow  It  got  away  from 
that  kind  of  officialdom,  although  it  was  or- 
ganized by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  Is  a  miracle. 

Art  Is  rarely  created  by  committee,  that 
Is  to  say,  by  (democratic  processes,  but  gov- 
ernments tend  to  see  It  as  their  duty  to  dilute 
the  unique  and  Individual  to  be  all-lncUisive 
to  represent  in  their  exhibitions  every  aspect 
of  their  countries  and  their  peoples  Unfor- 
tunately, as  Sir  Herbert  Read  has  pointed 
out.  art  Is  the  opposite  process  of  choosing 
selecting  and  emphasizing 

The  designers  of  the  American  pavilion 
working  with  Jack  Masey  of  the  USIA.  under- 
stood this  Heiided  by  Ivan  Chermayeff  of  the 
young  design  group  called  Cambridge  Seven 
they  have  shown  the  world  certain  aspects 
of  their  country,  confident  no  one  would 
misunderstand  such  selective  emphasis 
Can  anyone  really  Imagine  that  the  Amer- 
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leans  are  unable  to  lay  out  as  much  hard- 
ware as  the  Russians  if  they  wished?  The 
designers  of  this  exhibit,  civilized  and  world- 
oriented  as  they  are — Buckmlnster  Puller 
refers  to  them  as  "world  men"  like  himself — 
simply  take  for  granted  their  country's  abil- 
ity to  achieve  technologically  whatever  is 
necessary  for  survival,  health  and  social  wel- 
fare. 

That,  In  fact.  w;is  their  starting  point. 
It  left  them  free  to  explore  the  theme  of 
"Creative  America  "  And  they  started  with 
the  physical  situation,  the  geodesic  dome. 
which  in  Itself  is  a  statement.  As  Marshall 
McLuhan  might  put  it,  the  pavilion  is  the 
message. 

With  Its  computer-controlled  sunshades. 
Its  forecasting  of  temperature-controlled 
cities  under  plastic,  its  spectacular  view  of 
the  city,  fair,  river  and  mountain,  It  makes, 
by  Itself,  an  overwhelming  statement  about 
American  architectural  and  engineering 
genius  It  also  provides  a  thrilling  sense  of 
space  and  one  of  the  longest  escalator  rtdes  In 
the  world. 

In  short.  It  Is  fun  and  it  really  does  feel, 
as  Buckmlnster  F*uller  described  It,  like  go- 
ing aboard  an  (xean  liner.  And  like  the  rest 
of  the  American  pavilion,  it  requires  no  cap- 
tions. This  cinematic  virtue  Is  also  a  virtue 
of  pavilions  at  a  fair  the  size  of  Expo  67 
where  the  ability  of  foot  and  brain  to  absorb 
punishment   Is  a   factor   to   be   respected. 

As  for  the  four  main  exhibits — two  for 
space  research  and  exploration  and  one  each 
for  Hollywood  memorabilia  and  contem- 
porary art — visitors  will  find  some  more  re- 
warding than  others  according  to  their  in- 
clinations Only  the  space  exhibits,  dramstic 
demonstrations  of  technological  creativity, 
are  unanlmoiisly  accepted.  The  movie  display 
ha.s  been  deplored  as  superficial,  the  art  show 
described  as  "a  clubroom  for  an  American 
clique."  and  the  four-area  division  felt  to 
be  vaguely  unsatisfying  and  unexpected. 

It  seems  to  me  on  the  contrary  that  the 
division  Is  bold  but  valid,  an  Intriguing  and 
original  conception  that  highlights  impor- 
tant aspects  of  creative  America. 

And  It  Is  counterpolnted  by  the  sub-ex- 
hibits of  folk  arts  and  "The  American 
Spirit."  No  history  professor  has  been  at 
work  here.  There  has  been  no  effort  to  teach 
anyone  anything  except  indirectly,  through 
the  startling  beauty  and  variety  of  the  ob- 
jects and  the  d>F!->  .-'nd  elan  with  which 
they  are  exhibited 

Prom  Indian  beadwork  to  patchwork 
quilts,  they  have  been  lovingly  assembled 
by  people  who  recognize  quality  whether  In 
a  museum  or  at  a  countrj-  fair.  They  create 
a  mood  and  they  convey  also  a  sense  of  the 
past  and  of  tradition  that  contrasts  brilliant- 
ly with  the  space  world  of  today  and  tomor- 
row Like  the  rest  of  the  exhibits,  they  have 
been  mounted  with  wit  and  elegance. 

Yet.  since  the  pavilion  opened,  these  dis- 
plays and  especially  a  collection  of  250  men's 
hats,  have  displeased  visitors  who  appear  to 
feel  that  anything  that  is  fun  cannot  be 
serious  Ti\e  hats— from  cowboy  to  hard  hat 
— are  intended  to  represent  In  a  llghtheart- 
ed  way  the  diversity  of  American  life.  There 
are  some  among  us.  it  seems,  who  would 
have  preferred  hard  facts  to  hard  hats. 

Even  they  must  concede,  however,  that  the 
American  pavilion  achieves  the  nearly  Im- 
possible In  this  day  of  over-shocked,  super- 
saturated people:  it  Is  surprising.  As  one 
visitor  reported  Jovously  the  other  day.  it 
Is  for  artists  and  children.  It  Is  not  what 
one  expects  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  tike  Itself  too  seriously.  It  is  elegant, 
witty  and  fun. 

What  the  world  expects  these  days  is  more 
in  the  military  line — rockets,  napalm,  the 
blindfold  blunder  Into  a  quagmire  from 
which  it  is  Impossible  to  extract  the  nation 
and  where  hate,  fear  and  fanaticism  are 
bred,  dark  companions  of   the  qualities   of 


love,  hope,  optimism,  genius,  grace  and  joy 
which  have  built  the  American  pavilion. 

The  pavilion  stands  as  a  reminder  of 
American  diversity  which  resists  generaliza- 
tions about  the  country.  As  Germany  was 
a  nation  which  nurtured  Goethe  and  Hitler, 
so  the  United  States  Is  a  cotintry  of  warring 
forces.  Our  future  may  depend  on  which 
ones  prevail. 

Standing  under  that  soaring  dome  which 
offers — unfortunately  it  can't  be  tagged, 
labelled  and  exhibited  In  a  showcase — 'an 
aesthetic  sense  of  space,"  it  is  possible  to 
feel  happier  with  the  answer  to  the  question : 
"How  goes  the  battle?" 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— LXVII 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTE^fMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  after  World  War  II,  a  naval  hero 
of  that  war  wrote : 

War  win  exist  until  that  distant  day  when 
the  conscientious  objector  enjoys  the  same 
reputation  and  prestige  that  the  warrior  does 
today. 

That  former  naval  man  was  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Today,  instead  of  respecting  the  rights 
of  the  conscientious  objector,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  would  have  us 
agree  to  two  changes  in  the  present  law 
that  would  place  further  restrictions  on 
these  individuals. 

Currently  conscientious  objectors  are 
divided  into  two  groups — those  who  ob- 
ject to  war  in  any  form  but  who  are  not 
opposed  to  noncombatant  service  in  the 
military,  and  those  who  object  not  only 
to  war  but  to  military  ser-vice  of  any 
kind. 

Under  present  law,  members  of  the 
second  group  are  not  inducted,  but  are 
simply  ordered  by  their  local  draft  boards 
to  undertake  2  years  of  work  of  a  hu- 
manitarian or  social  nature.  If  they  do 
not  fulfill  this  obligation,  they  can  be 
prosecuted  under  civil  law.  but  are  tech- 
nically not  under  military  discipline.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee,  however. 
recommends  the  elimination  of  some  of 
this  distinction  by  inducting  all  conscien- 
tious objectors  into  the  Armed  Forces. 
Those  who  object  to  militarj'  service  as 
well  as  to  war  would  be  immediately 
granted  leave  to  perform  2  years  of  work, 
but  they  would  be  under  military  disci- 
pline. 

The  other  change  urged  by  the  com- 
mittee would  eliminate  from  the  present 
law  a  clause  attempting  to  define  what 
the  Congress  means  by  "religious  train- 
ing and  belief"  as  a  basis  for  conscien- 
tious objection.  The  act  attempted  to 
define  this  in  terms  of  the  individual's 
•'relation  to  a  supreme  being." 

The  Supreme  Court  broadened  the 
definition  of  this  particular  clause  in  the 
1965  Seeger  decision,  by  interpreting  it 
to  mean  a  belief  in  a  universal  moral  im- 
pei-ative,  which  would  parallel  the  ordi- 
nary religious  belief  in  a  supreme  being. 
The   committee,    however,    would    have 


us  undermine  the  U.S  Supreme  Court 
by  narrowing  the  grounds  for  conscien- 
tious objection  through  the  removal  of 
this  section  from  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  50  years 
ago,  on  April  27,  1917,  to  be  exact,  a 
speech  was  made  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  discussed  the  rights  of  a  conscien- 
tious objector.  The  speaker  was  the  great 
Senator  from  Wiscoiisin,  Robert  M.  La 
Follette.  He  clearly  understood  and  re- 
spected not  only  the  religious  objections 
to  military  service  and  war  but  also,  the 
dictates  of  human  conscience.  In  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  1917  draft  bill 
that  would  extend  the  basis  for  con- 
scientious objection,  the  Wisconsin  Sen- 
ator said: 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  many  thousands 
of  spiritual-minded  citizens  in  the  United 
States  who  believe  that  all  war  is  wrong,  and 
that  it  Is  against  civilization  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  who  will  be  killed  rather 
than  to  kill.  These  people  are  by  no  means 
conflned  to  members  of  religious  organiza- 
tions— as  that  language  used  in  this  bill. 
These  people  are  among  our  best  citizens — 
sober,  industrious,  law-abiding.  God-fearing 
people,  and  yet  this  bill  makes  no  provision 
which  win  allow  them  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience  If  In  the  operation  of  the 
draft  they  are  selected  for  military  service. 
and  neither  does  it  contain  any  provision 
to  protect  these  people  or  any  others  from 
being  singled  out  and  made  the  special  ob- 
jects of  military  persecution  under  this  law. 
These  and  other  considerations  In  Justice 
and  fairness  require  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  here 
in  Congress  and  American  citizens  all 
over  the  country  have  been  talking  about 
air  pollution  for  many  years.  Consider- 
able legislation  has  been  enacted,  some 
progress  has  been  made,  but  the  prob- 
lem remains  serious  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  is  getting  even  worse. 

The  other  day.  a  former  Member  of 
the  Congress,  a  Representative  from 
Wisconsin.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  now  the 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO  Department 
of  Legislation,  recommended  certain 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Clean  Air  Act,  which  are  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  all  of  us.  I  therefore 
ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Biemiller  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Andrew  J  Biemiller  Di- 
rector. Department  of  Legislation.  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
OF  Industrial  Organizations,  to  the  Sub- 
committee ON  Air  and  Water  PoLLtmoN 
OF  THE  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
ON  S.  780.  THE  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 
May  3.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Andrew  J. 
Biemiller.  I  am  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Legislation  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations. I  am  also  chairman  of  the  AFL- 
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CIO  Stiff  Comxnlitee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
Natur.i;  Resourcss 

On  dehaU  of  the  APL-CIO.  I  wish  w  ex- 
press unr  support  for  the  broad  program  set 
forth  :n  S.  780.  the  proposed  Air  Quillty  Act 
of  1967  We  have  some  comments  and  sug- 
gestions for  improvements,  but  we  are  In 
basic  .agreement  with  the  alms  and  approach 
of  this  lft[l?hUlon. 

The  AFL-CTO  his  a  long  standing  Interest 
m  cle.m  a:r  and  air  pollution  control  The 
last  AFL-CIO  convention  in  1&65  declared 
"The  federal  air  pollution  program  should 
be  strengthened  by  Increasing  grants-in-aid 
to  state  air  pollution  control  agencies,  to 
establish  strict  federal  p^erformance  criteria. 
and  to  Improve  state  programs  to  provide 
strong  enforcement  machinery,  and  to  ex- 
pand efforts  to  provide  economically  feasi- 
ble techniques  of  reducing  air  pwUutton 
from  motor  vehicles  industrial  and  munici- 
pal contaminants  " 

More  recently,  the  APLr-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  February  23.  1967  again  spelled 
out  needed  changes  in  the  Federal  Clean 
Air  Act  is  follows 

"CONTROL    OF     MK    POLLDTION" 

•The  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  requires 
strengthening  amendments  In  order  to: 

1  Empower  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation .\nd  Welfare  to  set  air  quality  criteria 
over  all  sources  of  industrial  pollutants  re- 
leased into  the  atmo.sphere  not  merely  those 
by  automobiles  and  provided  under  the  pres- 
ent act 

2,  Establish  federal  airshed  commissions 
to  control  air  pollution  In  those  areas.  In 
cooperation  wuh  state  and  local  govern- 
ments 

3.  Provide  meaningful  enforcement  pro- 
cedures 

4  Expand  research  Into  causes,  effects  and 
control  methods  with  regard  to  air  pollution 
and  reorganiv  rV  sc:Utera(n(fderal  research 
program  :r.  this  arH^L,_^^_J      \ 

"The  Presidents  recent  m«sage  on  air 
pollution  and  his  proposed  pr*grim  demon- 
strate t::3  deep  concern  over  the  problem  We 
•re  :n  p?neral  agreenien'  with  his  stated  goals 
and  will  give  his  legislative  proposals  the 
serious  consideration  they  require 

"We  urge  AFI^CIO  state  and  local  bodies 
to  cooperate  with  other  groups  in  their  com- 
munities to  help  achieve  strong  local  and 
state  air  pollution   control   programs  " 

Mr  Chairman  I  a*k  that  the  complete  text 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  statement 
on  "Air  and  Water  Pollution"  be  included 
tn  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks 

Mr  Chairman  all  of  the  oratory,  the  pro- 
liferation of  literature,  both  technical  and 
popular  the  activities  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment the  National  Conferences  on  Air 
Pollution  over  the  past  decade  cannot  set 
a«lde   one   stark    fact     The    problem    of    air 


products  and  new  processes  created  by  a  con- 
stantly changing  technology.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  new  .md  often  toxic  materials  Into 
the  atmosphere,  already  proceeding  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate  will  as  time  goes  by.  create  even 
greater  and  more  complex  problems  of  air- 
borne contamination. 

I  would  like  to  present  our  comments  on  a 
number  of  Important  proposals  contained  In 
S  780 

1  Establi.^hrnent  of  industry-icide  emts- 
ston  levelt  for  the  principal  pollttters. 

As  It  stands  now  some  Industries  which 
pollute  the  air  are  not  regulated  at  all  in  a 
state  or  loc-ality  There  are  other  situations 
where  an  Industrial  plant  In  one  locality  can 
operate  without  any  regulation  while  a  few 
miles  away  a  competing  plant  might  be 
forced  by  local  ordinance  to  submit  to  a  high 
degree  of  control  over  emission  of  pollutants 
If  uniform  emission  controls  were  set  over 
the  principal  emittanu  and  emitters.  It 
would  remove  Inequities  now  existing  and 
provide  the  basis  for  hrm  compliance  and 
enforcement  procedures  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment 

Equally  important,  it  would  eliminate  un- 
healthy competition  for  Industry  between  lo- 
calities and  states,  competition  based  on 
more  lenient  recitation  permissive  legisla- 
tion, or  no  legislation  at  all 

We  urge  that  the  establishment  of  emis- 
sion standards  be  established  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  This  part  of  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  should  be  buttressed  by  ex- 
panded research  and  development 

Therefore,  we  support  those  provisions  of 
S  780  which  call  for  designation  of  Interstate 
industries  as  significant  contributors  to  air 
pollution  and  which  set  industry-wide  pollu- 
tion emission  standards 

Under  S.  780  states  could  set  emission 
standards  equal  to  or  more  stringent  than 
the  federal  standard*!  However,  if  the  states 
f;»ll  to  set  or  enforce  standards  In  a  timely 
manner,  the  fedrral  government  could  pro- 
ceed to  enforce  the  minimum  federal  stand- 
ards 

We  support  this  approach  because  we  be- 
lieve It  meets  any  possible  "states'  rights' 
ar^ment  that  might  be  raised  In  opposition 
to  minimum  federal  pollution  emission 
standards 

We  believe  this  proposal  In  S  780  for  set- 
ting industry-wide  pollution  emission  stand- 
ards I*  In  full  accord  with  the  position  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  which  called 
for  action  to  "empower  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  air 
quality  criteria  over  all  sources  of  Industrial 
pollutants  released  into  the  atmosphere  " 
Therefore,  we  support  this  proposal. 
2  Regional  Atr  Qua/ifv  Cornmissions 
The  concept  of  regional  air  quality  com- 
missions Is  one  of  great  value  In  enlarging 
the   control   efforts   to  correct   air  pollution 

Air 


pollution  13  not  being  solved    It  Is  Krowlne      Pro^'lems    which    transcend   state   lines 
worse  pollution  levels  In  one  place  often  are  set  by 

air  pollution  originating  from  pollution  emi 


worse 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Air  Pol- 
lutlon  the  President  said  "We  are  not  even 
controlling  todays  level  of  pollution  Ten 
years  from  now  when  Industrial  production 
and  waste  disposal  have  Increased  and  the 
number  ^f  automobiles  on  our  streets  and 
highways  exceeds  110  million,  we  shall  have 
lost  the  battle  for  clean  air  unless  we 
strengthen  our  regulatory  and  research  ef- 
forts now  ■■ 

The  health,  economic,  esthetic  and  long- 
range  environmental  threats  of  polluted  air 
are  well  known  Equally  well  known  are  both 
the  principal  poK'.it.ints  and  the  principal 
polluters 

Air  pollution  Is  self-generaUng.  self-sus- 
taining It  grows  from  the  principal  elements 
of  our  evolving  society 

By  1Q80  more  people  will  be  driving  more 
cars,  consuming  more  electric  power,  buying 
more  manufactur-d  products,  creating  more 
wastes  to  be  disposed  of 

There    u    a    constant    outpouring    of   new 


slons  a  long  distance  away  Indeed,  polluted 
air  can  be  and  often  Is  carried  across  the 
continent  from  California  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963.  the  only 
way  to  control  air  pollution  problems  that 
cro68  state  boundaries  Is  through  an  Inter- 
state compact  Such  compacts  have  limited 
value,  however,  because  they  must  first  be 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states  In- 
volved and  then  by  the  Congress  Only  one 
such  compact  In  the  fleld  of  air  pollution  — 
between  Illinois  and  Indiana — has  gotten  as 
far  as  the  Congress  The  proposed  New  York- 
New  Jersey  compact  has  been  ratified  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  but  still  awaits  action 
by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 

The  regional  commission  proposal  con- 
tained In  S.  780  Is  an  Improvement  on  the 
interstate  compact  for  two  reasons,  i  1 )  Such 
a  commission's  area  of  operation  would  be 
based  on  a  region  which  possesses  a  charac- 
teristic  of  configuration   of   air  movements. 


And  (2i  the  Initiative  for  creation  of  such 
a  commission  would  not  depend  on  states 
and  localities  which  now  too  often  fall  to 
meet  their  existing  responsibilities  for 
setting  emission  standards. 

Under  S  780.  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  could  set  up  a  regional 
air  quality  commission  at  the  request  of  the 
particular  states  Involved.  Tlie  Secretary  is 
likewise  authorized  to  set  up  such  a  commis- 
sion "whenever  on  the  basis  of  reports,  sur- 
veys, or  studies  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  protect  the  health 
or  welfare  of  persons"  in  some  particular 
area 

We   believe  this  proposal   for  regional  air 
quality  commissions  is   In   full   accord  with 
the     position     of     the     AFl^CIO    Executive 
Council,   which   called   for  action   to  "estab- 
llsh   federal   airshed   commissions   to  control 
air  pollution   In   these   areas.   In  cooperation 
with   state   and   local   governments."  There- 
fore, we  support  this  proposal. 
3    Research  arid  Manpower 
The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  railed 
for  action   to  "expand   research   Into  causes 
effects  and  control  methods  with  regard  to 
air   pollution    and    reorganize   the   scattered 
federal    research    program    In    this   area  " 

We  are  happy  to  note,  therefore,  that 
S,  780  would  raise  the  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1968  from  .»66  million  to  »84 
million.  This  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
I  should  add,  however,  that  we  maintain 
that  title  to  any  patents  developed  under 
federally  financed  uir  pollution  control  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  should 
be  acquired  and  retained  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  should  be  made  freely  avail- 
able to  the  general  public 

Also.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
shortage  of  skilled  manpower  In  air  pollu- 
tion control.  The  Public  Health  Service  savs 
there  were  some  1,200  higher  skilled  air  pol- 
lution personnel  In  federal,  state,  and  local 
government  control  programs  In  1965 — with 
an  estimated  need  of  7.000  such  personnel 
now  and  9,000  in  1980. 

In  light  of  this  current  shortage,  I  suegest 
that  t-hls  Subcommittee  may  wish  to  ex- 
amine more  thoroughly  air  pollution  man- 
power requirements,  current  and  projected 
In  federal,  state  and  local  government,  and 
also  in  private  Industry,  Perhaps  such  a  re- 
port could  be  prepared  by  the  National 
Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service 

Once  this  Information  is  available,  this 
Subcommittee  may  wish  to  to  devise  pro- 
grams of  support  for  short  and  long  term 
training  to  develop  the  skilled  personnel 
required  for  successful  prosecution  of  all 
aspects  of  air  pollution  control 
4    Tax  Incentives 

Although  tax  matters  fall  under  tb.e  Juris- 
diction of  another  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  wish  to  comment  brleflv 
on  proposals  for  liberalized  depreciation  In- 
centives for  industries  investing  in  air  pol- 
lution control  equipment 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  clearlr 
stated  our  opposition  to  such  Ux  Incentives 
"We  continue  to  oppose  any  special  fed- 
eral Ux  benefits  to  Industry  for  the  costs  of 
controlling  water  and  air  pollution  from  Its 
own  operation;  such  costs  are  alreadv 
covered  by  federal  tax  treatment  of  busi- 
ness Investment  and  depreciation  " 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press again  the  broad  general  support  of  the 
AFL-CIO  for  the  program  set  forth  In  S  780 
to  help  raise  the  quality  of  the  air  which  the 
American  people  breathe  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
Thank  you 

St^ttmevt     by     the     AFL-CIO     Executut 

CorNcn.    Bal   Harb'u-r     Fla  .   on   Air  and 

Water    Pollutto.v.    Februart    23.    1967 

The  Increasing  pollution  of  America's  air 

and   water  constitutes   a   growing   threat  to 

the  health  and  well-being  of  the  American 
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people  -^  growing  in\cstment  in  physical 
facilities  will  be  req-jired  over  the  next  dec- 
ade I-''  meet  tins  challenge.  It  is  estimated 
bv  go. eminent  and  private  experts  that  the 
cost  cf  an  effective  anti-pollution  effort 
durinc  the  1966-75  decade  would  include 
the  {..iiowlng  outlays  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, states,  localities  and  private  in- 
dustries: 

About  $10  billion  for  the  building  of 
needed    sanitary    s.  .ver    collection    facilities. 

Capital  costs  of  constructing  needed  storm 
sewers  may  amount  to  about  $25  billion. 
Large  additional  outlays  may  be  necessary 
for  sep.iratmg  present  combined  storm  and 
w.aste  sewer  systems  and  providing  new  sepa- 
rated sy.stems.  if  inexpensive  alternatives 
are  not  devised 

Capital  costs  of  constructing  new  and 
modernizing  waste  water  treatment  plants 
may  r.:n  as  high  as  $20  billion. 

Costs  of  a  relatively  effective  program  to 
reduce  air  pollution,  including  the  costs  of 
control  equipment  by  Industry,  have  been 
roughly  estimated  at  about  $3  billion  a  year 
in  the  next  10  years 

There  is  growing  public  awareness  of  both 
the  challenge  and  the  cost.  Modern  facilities 
have  oeen  constructed  and  are  being 
planne-d.  particularly  in  the  effort  against 
water  pollution  But  this  progress  to  date  has 
been  offset  by  the  increasing  volume  of  waste 
that  IS  spewed  into  the  water  and  air.  The 
anti-pcllution  effort  must  be  speeded  up. 

CONTROL     OF     WATER    POLLUTION 

1,  It  Is  moEt  urgent  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  the  full  $450  million  authorized 
by  the  1966  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  act  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  assist  localities  to  finance  needed 
water  waste  treatment  plants.  Such  appro- 
priation is  needed  by  the  large  cities  and 
essential  to  stim  ilate  state  legislatures  to 
provide  their  own  matching  grant  programs. 

2  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
act  should  be  strengthened  by  amendments 
to  streamline  lederal  enforcement  powers, 
more  .iciequately  deal  with  oil  pollution,  ex- 
pand manpower  tr;iining  and  research  and 
create  federal  river  basin  commissions  re- 
sponsible for  dealing  with  water  pollution 
among  other  water  resources  responsibilities. 

We  continue  to  oppose  any  special  federal 
tax  benefits  to  industry  for  the  costs  of  con- 
trolling water  and  air  pollution  from  Its 
own  operation;  such  costs  are  already  covered 
by  fetleral  tax  treatment  of  business  invest- 
ment and  depreciation. 

We  do  not  regard  the  levying  of  effluent 
charges  on  industrial  wastes  as  the  essen- 
tial answer  to  the  problem:  the  solution 
requires  control  and  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion. 

We  call  on  AFL-CIO  state  and  local  bodies 
to  urge  their  state  water  control  boards  to 
establ.sh  and  eniorre  adequate  water  quality 
stand._rds  that  will  assure  a  clean  water 
supply 

rONTSOL  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 

The  Federal  Clean  Air  act  requires 
strengthening  r-mendments  in  order  to: 

1.  Empower  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  set  air  quality  cri- 
teria over  all  sources  of  industrial  pollutants 
released  Into  the  atmosphere,  not  merely 
those  ty  automobiles  and  provided  under  the 
prese.-.t  act, 

2,  E.-tabllsh  federal  airshed  commissions 
to  control  air  pollution  in  thDse  areas,  in 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

3  Provide  meaningful  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. 

4.  Expand  research  into  causes,  effects  and 
control  methods  with  regard  to  air  pKJilutlon 
and  reorEan'ze  the  scattered  federal  re- 
searc.'i  program  in  this  area. 

Expanded  use  of  electric-powered  vehicles 
would  sharply  reduce  the  largest  and  most 
r.ip'.dly-growlng  source  of  air  pollution.  Any 
feder.il  program  to  develop  an   economically 


feasible  electric-powered  vehicle  should  pub- 
lic domain  ownership  of  all  federal  patents 
and  a  searching  assessment  by  a  national 
commission,  with  labor  representation,  of 
the  social  and  economic  impact  of  a  large- 
scale  changeover  to  the  electr.c  automobile 

The  growing  trend  toward  nuclear  power 
will  also  help  reduce  the  large  output  of  air 
pollution.  This  program  should  continue  to 
retain  all  necessary  safeguards,  esuabUshed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  pro- 
tect against  the  possibility  of  nuclear  acci- 
dents and  of  pollution  from  nuclear  wastes. 

The  President's  recent  message  on  air  pol- 
lution and  his  proposed  program  dem.on- 
strate  his  deep  concern  over  the  problem 
We  are  In  general  agreement  with  his  stated 
goals  and  will  give  his  legislative  proposals 
the  serious  considerations   they  require. 

We  urge  AFL-CIO  state  and  local  bodies  to 
cooperate  with  other  groups  in  their  com- 
munities to  help  achieve  strong  local  and 
state  air  pollution  control  programs. 


HELP      FOR      THE      HARRIED 
CANADIAN    COMMUTER 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ex- 
citing events  are  taking  place  in  our 
neighbor  to  the  north  these  days.  Al- 
though Canada's  Expo  '67  is  getting  all 
the  headlines,  other  innovations  in  pub- 
lic programs  are  just  as  important.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  efforts  being 
made  in  the  field  of  mass  transit  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Toronto  has  already 
built  a  gleaming  new  subway  system,  to 
efficiently  transport  those  who  work  and 
live  in  the  city.  Now  the  Government  of 
Ontario  is  seeking  to  create  a  truly  bal- 
anced transportation  system  by  channel- 
ing additional  moneys  into  a  metropoli- 
tan commuter  service  to  serve  a  wider 
area  and  avoiding  the  extraordinarily 
high  costs  of  highway  construction. 

In  addition  to  making  this  substantial 
commitment  to  a  mass  transit  system,  it 
is  most  significant  that  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  that  a  substan- 
tial $2  million  operating  subsidy  will  be 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  $15  million 
capital  expenditures.  I  have  long  felt 
that  operating  subsidies  are  a  proper  in- 
strument of  public  policy  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  new  outlays  for  capital 
projects  such  as  cars,  stations,  and  re- 
habilitation of  existing  facilities.  I  think 
that  the  Government  of  Ontario  has 
shown  commendable  foresight  in  draw- 
ing up  its  mass  transit  plans. 

While  the  fares  for  the  new  system 
sound  high  by  comparison  with  New 
York  subway  fares,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  new  cars  will  be  air-con- 
ditioned. 

I  now  insert  an  article  from  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  which  more  fully 
describes  the  program  being  undertaken 
to  help  the  harried  commuter: 
Commuters  Get  Help  in  Toronto — A  Sub- 
sidized Rail  Service  Will  Ease  High- 
way  Load 

(By  John  M,  Lee) 
Toronto,  May  20, — Ontario  Is  trying  to  lure 
the  commuter  off  the  expressways  with  a  $15- 


million  rail  commuter  service  that  begins  on 
Tuesday. 

The  government  of  Ontario  iGOi  transit 
system  is  the  first  attempt  by  a  Canadian 
province  to  create  and  underwrite  a  metro- 
politan commuter  service. 

The  provincial  Government  hopes  to  attract 
15,000  highway  users  a  day  and  avoid  some 
highway  construction,  which  costs  between 
S3.5-million  and  S4-million  for  one  mile  of 
six-lane  expressway. 

The  GO  system  is  expected  to  cost  $2- 
million  a  year  in  operating  subsidy  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $15-million  capital  outlay  for 
equipment,  stations  and  modifications  to 
existing  rail  lines  of  the  federally  owned 
Canadian  National  Railways, 

Ontario's  Premier  John  P,   Robarts    said: 

"What  we  are  looking  for  is  a  better  use 
of  our  transportation  dollar  through  a  bal- 
anced use  of  all  modes  of  transportation," 

extent  of   the   system 

The  commuter  system  extends  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  about  40  miles  west 
of  Toronto,  to  the  steelmaklng  city  of  Hamil- 
ton and  about  20  miles  east  to  Pickering,  site 
of  a  large  nuclear  power  project.  The  service 
feeds  into  Toronto's  downtown  Union  Sta- 
tion, which  connects  with  the  subway  sys- 
tem. 

The  multiple-ride  fare  has  been  set  at 
3.5  cents  a  mile,  a  rate  that  transit  officials 
say  win  save  automobile  commuters  from  60 
cents  to  $1,40  a  day,  Pickering  residents,  for 
example,  will  pay  71  cents  one  way  for  a  21- 
mlle  ride  In  37  minutes  to  downtown  Toronto, 
Bus  service  has  cost  $1,20  and  taken  longer. 

The  fares  have  been  well  received.  Another 
attraction  is  the  all-new  equipment,  with 
black  and  beige  bucket-type  seats,  air-condi- 
tioning and  background  music. 

Service  Is  being  introduced  In  four  stages, 
and  it  will  be  Sept.  5  before  the  45  daily 
trains  are  in  operation.  The  Government 
plans  20-m:nute  f'equencies  in  rush  hours 
and  hourly  service  in  off-peak  periods.  There 
are  15  stations. 

It  was  two  years  ago  this  month  that  the 
Ontario  government  announced  its  commuter 
service  to  replace  limited  service  offered  by 
the  Canadian  National  Railwavs, 


PROPOSED  TAX  CHANGE  DOES  NOT 
BENEFIT  BULK  OF  PERSONS  OVER 

65 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  the  President  submitted  a 
new  and  imaginative  proposal  which 
would  more  fairly  apportion  the  tax 
burden  imposed  on  our  citizens  over  65, 
Since  that  time,  the  proposal  has  been 
subjected  to  much  criticism  from  long- 
time friends  of  the  elderly  as  well  as  from 
those  who  have  not  in  the  past  been 
overly  concerned  about  their  welfare. 
As  I  stated  when  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
my  own  analysis  of  these  tax  proposals,  I 
think  that  much  of  the  criticism  has 
been  based  on  misinformation. 

The  same  point  of  view  is  lucidly  set 
forth  in  an  informative  article  by  Ho- 
bart  Rowen  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Rowen  reaches  the  conclusion, 
with  which  I  heartily  agree,  that  "the 
huge  bulk  of  persons  over  65,  dependent 
heavily  on  social  security,  would  be 
totally  unaffected  by  the  proposed  tax 
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chanfre  And  of  those  whose  tax  bills 
would  be  affected,  two- thirds  would  get 
reductions  totaling  $220  million  "  Mr 
Rowens  article  follows 
Ftw.  Elderly  AfFECXEO  bv  Tax  Chance  FT-ans 
I  By  Hobart  Rowen  | 

Elderly  people  do  not  have  much  of  a 
lobby — but  they  can  axid  do  write  letters  to 
the  President  and  to  their  Congressmen 

And  lately  many  Waahlnglon  officials  have 
been  deluijed  with  complaints  that  a  pro- 
posed change  In  the  system  of  tax  benefits 
for  thobe  over  65  threatens  their  well- 
being- -even  their  ability  to  carry  on  with 
their  limited  means. 

But  the  fai  ts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
huge  bullc  <f  persons  over  85.  dependent 
heavily  or.  ■i.ilal  Security,  would  be  totally 
unaffected   by   the  proposed   tax  change 

And  of  those  whose  tax  bills  would  be 
affected,  two-thirds  would  get  reductions  to- 
UUng  $220  million! 

The  one-third  who  would  pay  higher  taxes 
are  a  high-income  group  who  now  get  spe- 
cial tax  relief — never  Intended  for  them — 
just  because  they  happen  to  be  85  or  over. 

THE    government's    PROPOSAL 

The  way  the  Governments  proposal — now 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee    would  work  is  this 

The  present  »600  added  exemption  !or  a 
person  over  65  would  be  eliminated 

Social  Security  benefits,  now  not  taxable, 
would  be  taxed 

A  special  retirement  income  credit,  de- 
signed to  equalize  conditions  for  persons  not 
on  social  security  who  get  other  retirement 
money,  would  be  eliminated 

But  In  pUce  of  the  above  varying  privi- 
leges the  Ciovernment  would  provide  a  sim- 
ple blanker  °x(^mptlon  of  $2300  for  a  single 
person  and  $4otX)  for  a  married  couple  where 
both  are  65  or  over. 

The  new  b..inket  exemptions  would  be  re- 
duced, dcli.ir  :or  dollar,  over  certain  income 
levels  When  *he  single  person's  income 
reaches  ».=)600.  he  begins  to  lose  his  exemp- 
tion Same  for  a  married  person  at  the  $11.- 
200  level  But  there  Is  a  minimum  exemption 
amountlnsr  to  one-third  of  social  security 
benefits  being  received — this  provision  being 
to  compensate  for  payment  of  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  prior  to  retirement 

LOWER    BRACKET    DEDUCTIONS 

Complicated''  Perhaps  so  But  the  net  re- 
sult is  to  concentrate  an  estimated  »2  3  bil- 
lion In  tix  reduction  for  the  elderly  in  the 
lower  brackets 

Take  the  case  of  an  elderly  married  gen- 
tleman with  a  $45,000  Income.  He's  been  get- 
ting ,i  special  tax  reduction  of  $1800  Just  be- 
cause he  s  65  Under  the  new  system,  he 
would  get  only  $400  In  credits,  meaning  an 
effective    tax    Increase   of   $1400. 

But  on  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  a  mar- 
ried taxpayer  over  65  earning  $4,000  in  addi- 
tion to  his  social  security,  who  had  been 
getting  $784  In  special  relief  would  get  $905.60 
under  the  rejiggered  system 

Yet.  In  making  these  proposals,  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  bucking  a  strongly-entrenched 
feeling  that  It  Is  wrong,  somehow,  to  tax 
Social  Security  benefits 

Certainly  the  assumption  until  now  has 
been  that  social  security  benefits  would  be 
tax-free  In  part  although  it  endorses  the 
objectives  of  the  revision,  this  Is  the  reason 
for  opposition  by  the  AFT-CIO 

TNION    OPPOSITION 

The  union  men  also  think  that  the  new 
formula  Is  too  tricky  for  the  elderly  people 
involved  to  understand 

But  it  shouldn't  be  difficult  to  explain  to 
a  taxpayer  whether  or  not  he's  getting  a  tax 
reduction  Why  cling  to  a  principle  which  Is 
giving  Lax  relief  to  people  who  don't  need  or 
deserve  It? 


Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Stanley  S 
Surrey  insists  that  his  suggested  reform  will 
enable  tax  relief  for  the  elderly  to  t>e  directed 
where  it's  most  needed 

If  you  want  to  figure  out  where  you  stand 
under  the  proposed  new  system,  there  is  a 
fairly  simple  rule  of  thumb  that  will  gen- 
erally apply  I  with  a  few  exceptions,  prin- 
cipally those  who  are  getting  maximum  rail- 
road retirement  pensions,  and  in  these  cases, 
the  Treasury  Is  trying  to  work  out  a  special 
provision  i 

II  your  Income  Is  $11,600  or  below— and 
you  are  a  married  couple  over  66 — you  will 
get  a  tax  reduction 

If  your  Income  Is  $5,800  or  below — and  you 
are  a  single  person  over  65-  -you  will  also 
get  a  tax  reduction 

If  your  income  is  over  these  amounts,  you 
will  pay  higher  taxes. 

Of  the  20.000.000  persons  now  over  65. 
about  15.800.000  do  not  pay  any  Income  Lax 
now— nor  will  they  be  liable  to  taxes  under 
the  new  system 

Curiously  enough  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  Joined  the  AFL-CIO 
m  opposition  to  the  proposal. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  understand  the  NAMs 
objection,  since  the  new  exemption  would  hit 
upper  bracket  taxpayers  the  hardest 

The  union  -which  complains  that  Surrey 
unveiled  'a  drastic  change"  In  the  system 
without  consulting  labor  or  groups  repre- 
senting the  elderly  -would  prefer  tu  keep  the 
principle  that  Social  Security  benettts  would 
be  tax-free,  and  then  expand  those  benefits 

But  there  Is  a  long  way  to  go  before  ex- 
panded benefiu  would  be  hit  by  Surreys 
formula  For  a  married  couple  living  on  aver- 
age Social  Security  benefits  ($1.6001,  those 
benefits  could  triple  under  the  new  system 
before  they'd  owe  a  tax 

As  the  AFL-CIO  well  knows — since  It  sup- 
ported the  President's  proposal  calling  for  an 
increase  In  benefits  to  only  $2.700 — there  is 
nothing  in  view  that  would  give  the  elderly 
taxpayer  a  better  break  under  the  current 
system  than  under  Surrey's  program. 


THE        65TH         .ANNI  VLIiSAf^Y        OF 
CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Uli.m\n1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  this 
date,  in  the  year  1902.  the  Congress 
created  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
visited  this  premier  attraction  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  join  with  me  in 
praising  the  foresight  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot  in 
preserving  this  scenic  and  recreational 
attraction. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  is  the  jewel 
uf  the  national  park  system.  It  is  un- 
surpassed in  its  spectacular  scenic  splen- 
djr  and  geil^gical  interest.  The  lake  it- 
self is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  6.177 
feet  in  the  caldera  of  the  extinct  vol- 
cano. Mount  Mazama,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Cascade  Range  The  national  park 
embraces  about  250  square  miles  of  land 
and  water,  including  Hillman  Peak,  the 
hi'i^hest  point  at  the  rim.  named  in  honor 
of  the  lakes  discoverer.  John  W  Hill- 
man,  in  1853 

Mr    Speaker,   in   spite   of   its   unique 


place  in  our  national  park  system  and 
great  popularity  with  tiic  traveling  pub- 
lic. Crater  Lake  ha-s.  unfoitunait^ly.  been 
at  a  disadvantage  because  of  cramped, 
outmoded,  and  detcrtorating  public  fa- 
cilities. Whether  through  neglect  or  over- 
sight, this  beautiful  park  has  lagged  be- 
hind other  parts  of  our  national  park 
system.  Throughout  my  years  ui  Con- 
gre.ss  I  have  strongly  supported  a  pro- 
gram which  would  realize  the  tourism 
and  recreational  potential  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  natural  wonders  I 
have  encouraged  efforts  to  mcxiernize 
and  develop  the  facilities  at  Crater  Lakt 
National  Park  to  provide  a  fitting  com- 
pliment for  the  breathless  scenery  which 
nature  generously  supplies. 

In  honor  of  the  65th  anniversary.  I 
am  pleased  to  atinounce  a  major  invest- 
ment program  expanding  the  visitor's 
facilities  available  at  Crater  Lake  Nation- 
al Park  A.s  Representative  for  Oreiion's 
Second  Congre.ssional  District,  which  in- 
cludes the  park.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  follow  the  planning  for  this  new  de- 
velopment and  would  like  to  commend 
the  National  Park  Service  for  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  these  new  facili- 
ties. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  played  host 
to  550,000  visitors  in  1966  In  its  pre.sent 
budget,  the  Park  Service  has  provided 
money  for  relocation  of  2  miles  of  road 
which  will  develop  a  new  entrance  into 
the  park  at  the  junction  of  roads  from 
Klamath  Falls  and  Medford.  Oreg. 

Once  the  road  Is  underway,  a  $1.4  mil- 
lion construction  program  by  Ralph  O. 
Peyton,  concessioner  Tom  Flynn.  and 
Crater  Lake  Lodge,  Inc  .  will  begin  In- 
cluded are  plans  for  a  grocery  store,  res- 
taurant, .service  station,  laundromat, 
showers,  100  trailer  sites,  and  an  exten- 
sive campsite  complex.  Crater  Lake 
Lodge,  Inc  .  estimates  that  work  on  this 
development  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  1969  .season. 

A  motrl  and  dining  room,  at  a  cost  of 
$350,000.  are  planned  by  the  complctioin 
of  the  1971  sfa.son.  and  an  employee  dor- 
mitory will  be  added  by  the  end  of  the 
1973  .season.  Ultimate  plans  call  for  a 
complete  remodeling  of  Crater  Lake 
Lodge  itself  by  the  end  of  the  1975  sea- 
son It  is  expected  that  the  new  lodge  will 
offer  60  guest  rooms,  .spacious  dining 
and  recreation  facilities,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $500,000 

The  National  Park  Service  will  .share 
In  the  proceeds  of  this  extensive  devel- 
opment by  collecting  a  franchise  l<^  of 
1  '_•  percent  on  gros.s  sales 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  you  and  my  col- 
leagues for  your  attention  today  in  cele- 
brating the  anniver.sarj-  of  one  of  our 
coimtry's  most  beautiful  attractions  and 
know  that  you  share  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  future  development  of  Crater  Lake 
National  Park. 
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ULLMAN  BILL  TO  CURB  INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCING   ABUSE 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr  Si)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  i  Mr  Ull.manI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ironi  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced last  Thursday,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  stop  an  abuse  of  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  municipal  bonds  and 
to  assist  the  orderly  expansion  of  indus- 
trial development  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  conducted 
extensive  research  on  the  problem  of 
abuse  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  It  is  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  three  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  along  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  LMrs.  Dwyer] 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Fountain  i  on  the  Advisory 
Commission.  As  an  organization  which 
includes  officials  from  State  and  local 
governments,  the  Commission  is  partic- 
ularly well  qualified  to  develop  solutions 
to  tins  problem  of  industrial  bond  fi- 
nancing;. I  am  indebted  to  the  Commis- 
sion fur  the  assistance  their  studies  have 
provided  in  preparing  this  bill  today. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
certain  corporations  in  recent  years  have 
entered  into  agreements  with  local  gov- 
ernmental units  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  plants  and  equipment  by  utiliz- 
ing the  tax  exempt  privileges  accorded 
municipal,  but  not  corporate,  bonds.  The 
arrangement  works  as  follows:  a  munici- 
pality authorizes  a  bond  issue — which 
provides  tax-free  interest  for  the  in- 
vestor— to  build  an  industrial  facility; 
once  built,  a  facility  is  leased  by  a  corpo- 
ration at  a  rate  equal  to  the  local  govern- 
ment's annual  cost  in  retiring  the  indebt- 
edness. 

The  community  has  successfully  at- 
tracted a  new  industry — with  its  attend- 
ant payroll  and  other  economic  benefits; 
the  corporation  has  avoided  the  higher 
costs  involved  in  raising  capital  for  a  new 
plant  by  use  of  taxable  corporate  bonds 
and  debentures. 

I  am  not  suggesting  today  that  we 
prohibit  thi.s  arrangement,  which  has 
provided  considerable  help  to  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  country  in  diversi- 
fying their  economies  and  encouraging 
their  growth.  However,  I  do  object  to  an 
abuse  which  has  accompanied  much  of 
this  industrial  financing.  In  some  cases, 
the  beneficiary  corporation  has  itself 
guaranteed  the  purchase  of  the  local 
government's  bonds  on  the  open  market 
and  received  tax-free  interest  on  its  in- 
vestment. Then,  once  the  plant  was 
built,  the  beneficiary  corporation  de- 
ducted its  annual  rentals  from  its  cor- 
l)orate  income  tax  as  a  necessary  busi- 
ne.ss  expense. 

The  tax-free  status  which  the  Con- 
gress has  bestowed  upon  State  and  local 
financing  was  intended  to  assist  these 
governments  in  meeting  the  critical  de- 
mand.s  of  State  and  local  transportation, 
education,  health,  welfare,  and  other 
responsibilities.  This  privilege  was  never 
designed  to  create  a  tax  haven  for  cor- 
porations and  should  not  be  used  as 
such. 

Many  financially  strong  companies  are 
using  the  tax-exempt  status  of  municipal 
bonds  to  their  advantage.  More  and  more 


local  governmental  units  are  using  their 
credit  to  finance  plants  for  lease  to  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  firms.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  communities  in  over  30 
States  now  engage  in  this  practice,  and 
from  a  start  of  $1.5  million  in  1956,  it  is 
projected  that  close  to  $1  billion  worth 
of  bonds  will  be  issued  in  1967  to  finance 
industrial  development  in  this  manner. 

Two  States,  Maine  and  Hawaii,  have 
enacted  legislation  to  control  these  prac- 
tices. Congress,  too,  needs  to  take  action 
to  keep  the  tax  privilege  of  State  and 
local  governmental  financing  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

My  bill  prohibits  corporations  which 
lease  facilities  from  deducting  rentals 
from  their  corporate  income  tax  in  those 
cases  where  the  facilities  are  financed 
with  industrial  development  bonds  issued 
by  local  governmental  units.  This  legis- 
lation goes  beyond  the  recommendation 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  in  that  it 
does  not  require  actual  purchase  of  some 
of  the  tax  exempt  securities  before  re- 
moving the  deduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  local  efforts  to  attract 
industry  are  necessary  and  commend- 
able. However,  this  practice  must  not  be 
permitted  to  flaunt  certain  privileges 
granted  local  governments  by  our  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  A  corporation 
which  benefits  from  an  industrial  bond 
financing  arrangement — including  a  pos- 
sible tax-free  income  from  their  own 
facility — should  not  in  addition  be  al- 
lowed a  deduction  for  the  rentals  paid 
in  retiring  the  indebtedness. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  and  the  Members 
of  this  House  for  their  careful  attention 
to  this  national  problem  and  am  hopeful 
of  early  consideration  for  my  legislation. 


I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  its  careful 
attention  to  this  memorial  from  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 


MEMORIAL  FROM  THE  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  'was 
privileged  to  introduce,  last  Thursday, 
a  memorial  from  the  Oregon  Legislature 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The 
legislature  memorializes  the  Congress  to 
refrain  from  any  actions,  legislative  or 
otherwise,  which  would  restrict  funds 
available  for  farm  credit. 

The  memorial  was  recommended  by 
the  interim  committee  on  agriculture  to 
the  Oregon  Legislature  following  an  in- 
depth  study  of  farm  credit  needs.  I  share 
the  deep  concern  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  State  of  Oregon  that  a 
recurrence  of  last  summer's  tight-money 
crisis  might  result  in  restrictions  on  the 
fimds  available  for  farm  credit.  Over- 
reliance  on  monetary  controls  and  high 
interest  rate  policies  have  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  an  agricultural  economy — 
where  most  financing  is  for  long-term 
development. 

With  sagging  farm  prices  and  many 
other  problems,  Oregon  farmers  cannot 
afford  an  impairment  of  farm  credit 


ARKANSAS  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
OPPOSES  RESTRICTIVE  GUN  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
lend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
resolution  adopted  by  a  State  legislature 
has  come  to  my  attention  regarding  re- 
strictive gun  legislation. 

This  resolution  clearly  indicates  why 
S.  1  and  H.R.  5384  are  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  February  28.  1967,  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution   45 
A  concurrent   resolution   expressing   opposi- 
tion to  the  Dodd  bill  and  other  restrictive 

gun  legislation 

Wherea,s,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try the  right  to  bear  arms,  and 

Whereas,  Arkansas  is  a  sports-minded 
State,  and  thousands  of  citizens  of  this  State 
possess  firearms  used  for  hunting  and  other 
recreational  purposes,  and 

Whereas,  the  right  to  possess  and  bear  fire- 
arms is  essential  to  the  protection  of  piersons 
and  property,  and  the  possession  thereof  by 
large  numbers  of  our  citizens  is  a  deterrent 
to  crime,  and 

Whereas,  since  the  tragic  and  unfortunate 
death  of  President  Kennedy  there  has  been  a 
concerted  effort  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  restrictive  gun  legisla- 
tion, yet  testimony  of  experts  has  indicated 
that  this  legislation  would  not  accomplish 
any  purpose  other  than  to  deprive  the  citi- 
zens of  their  right  to  possess  and  bear  arms 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution:  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty  Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  requested  to  refrain 
from  the  passage  of  the  proposed  Dodd  bill 
or  similar  legislation  that  would  limit  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  this  country  to  possess 
and  bear  arms,  it  being  the  consensus  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  adequate  legislation 
now  exists  on  the  statute  books  to  protect 
the  public  against  gun  abuses;  be  It  furtiier 

Resolved,  That  upon  adoption  hereof,  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  shaJl  be  furnished 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Con- 
gressional delegation. 


TRIBUTE   TO   JOSEPH   R.   BRENNAN 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  tMr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  w^s  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  survey- 
ing the  history  of  public  works  in  our 
country.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  many 
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of   Che   individual   public   servants   who 

have  contributed  in  great  measure  have 
not  been  fully  recognized. 

It  was  especially  pleasant,  therefore, 
on  Thursday.  May  18,  1967.  when  Joseph 
R.  Brennan.  the  engineer  consultant  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
was  given  a  testimonial  luncheon  by  the 
American  Public  Works  Association  One 
of  the  larger  banquet  rooms  of  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel  was  crowded  with 
men  and  women  associated  n^  some  way 
with  public  works,  ea^'er  to  hear  splendid 
recapitulations  of  what  Mr.  Brennan  ac- 
complished as  a  member  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  later  with  our  committee. 
Among  the  messages  of  esteem  were 
those  of  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  Both  are  Ion-:;  familiar  with 
the  sterling  counsel  Joe  Brennan  has  af- 
forded Members  of  the  Congress  and  his 
skill  in  translating  engineering  principles 
into  sound  letiislation  Their  praise  was 
full  endorsement  of  our  own  evaluation 
of  Joe.  which  had  adequate  expression 
from  majority  and  minority  committee 
members  at  this  memorable  function. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  engineering  and  legislation.  Joe 
Brennan  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
fine  liaison  and  cooperation  that  exists 
between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  our 
Public  Works  Committee  that  has  been 
maintained  over  the  years  This  was  the 
main  point  of  the  exceedingly  nice  re- 
marks by  Lt  Gen  William  F  Cassidy. 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Joe  Brennan  literally  grew  with  the 
expansion  of  our  modern  national  public 
works  programs  He  came  to  the  Corps 
of  Ebiglneers  fresh  from  MIT  where  he 
received  his  bachelor  s  degree  on  a  full 
scholarship,  and  later  his  master's  de- 
gree. After  20  years  with  the  corps,  when 
such  monumental  pro;ects  as  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  water  pollution. 
flood  control  and  watershed  develop- 
ments, area  redevelopment,  and  modern 
architecture  ar.d  buildinbi  construction 
were  truly  experimental  and  in  then- 
formative  stages,  he  came  to  our  com- 
mittee. Confronting  Members  of  the 
Congress  were  technological  systems  and 
new  methods  and  inventions  which 
would  have  been  quagmires  and  night- 
mares if  it  were  not  for  the  guidance 
and  counsel  of  Joe  Brennan  His  vast 
knowledge  has  been  a  real  contribution. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
many  people  in  and  out  of  public  serv- 
ice, I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  American  Public  Works 
Association  for  their  recognition  of  Joe 
Brennan.  I  concur  with  the  highly  com- 
plimentary remarks  made  at  the  lunch- 
eon. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  be  afSliated  with 
such  a  dedicated  and  conscientious  pub- 
lic servant  as  Joseph  R   Brennan. 


DR.  J.  HERBERT  HOLLoMON  HEADS 
UNIVERSITY'  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
fropi  Oklahom.a  TMr  Steed!  may  extend 
lus  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  REcoRa 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr  STEED  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  has 
been  announced  that  Dr.  John  Heibert 
Hollomon.  Acting  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  has  resigned  from  his  Gtn- 
ernment  post  to  become  president- 
designate  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
at  Norman 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  Dr  Hollomon 
to  Oklahoma,  as  I  know  the  regents, 
faculty,  and  students  are.  too  The  search 
for  a  ^^^uitable  successor  to  Dr.  George  L. 
Cross  has  been  long  and  diligent  The 
right  combination  of  scholarly  attain- 
meiits,  practical  expeiience,  youthful 
vigor,  and  innovative  drive  is  hard  to  find 
in  these  days  whe-i  the  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing The  competition  Is  vei-y  keen.  The 
Uiiiversity  of  Oklahoma  is  fortunate  to 
have  found  the  right  combination  in  Dr. 
Hollomon. 

In  research  and  development,  grad- 
uate work,  extension  courses,  and  other 
fields  the  university  Is  constantly  in- 
creasing its  contacts  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  one  who  will  be  working  on  these 
matters  I  think  It  will  be  particularly 
valuable  to  the  institution  to  have  at  its 
head  a  man  experienced  both  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government  and 
m  academic  afTairs 

A  biography  of  Dr   Hollomon  follows: 

J  Herbert  Hollomon  became  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Science  and  Tech- 
r:olt>gy  In  May  1962.  having  t)een  nominated 
by  President  Kennedy  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  In  this  p>osltlon  he  supervises  the 
Potent  Office:  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration: and  the  OfQce  of  State  Tech- 
nical Services  He  also  Is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
consultant  to  the  President's  Sciences  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  for  Atmospheric 
Sciences.  On  February  1,  19^7.  President 
.lohnson  assigned  to  him  the  additional 
duties  of  Acting  Under  Secretfiry. 

Dr  Hollomon  was  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  for  18  years  and  was  General 
Manager  of  the  General  Engineering  Labora- 
tory when  he  entered  Government 

He  received  the  B  S  .  1940.  and  the  D  Sc  . 
1946,  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  He  also  has  received  honorary 
doctorates  from  Michigan  Technological  Uni- 
versity. Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Dr  Holloman  has  received  many  honors  in- 
cluding the  Raymond  W  Rosslter  Award  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers: the  Alfred  Noble  Award  of  the  Com- 
bined Engineering  Societies,  the  Army  Legion 
"f  Merit:  and  the  Rosenhaln  Medal  of  Great 
Britain's  Institute  of  Metals  i  the  first  Amer- 
ican recipient!  He  Is  a  founding  member  and 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  NaUonal 
Academy  of  Engineering. 

He  has  been  an  Instructor  at  Harvard  tlnl- 
verslty  School  of  Engineering  and  Applied 
Science  and  adjunct  professor  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  He  also  has  been  an 
advisor  to  Harvard.  MIT..  Cornell,  and 
G»orge  Washington  University  and  hai  di- 
rected several  studies  of  engineering  educa- 
tion. 

Dr  Hollomon  was  born  and  reared  In  Nor- 
folk. Virginia.  Mrs.  Hollomon  Is  the  former 
Margaret  Knox  Wheeler,  of  Portland.  Oregon. 
They  have  four  children. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— JOSE 
MARTI.  DEFENDER  OF  HUMAN 
DIGNITY 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  1  Mr  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
REfoPD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Sneaker.  May  20 
marked  the  6Jth  anniversai-y  cf  Cuban 
independence.  On  that  day.  especially, 
the  citizens  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  honor  the  noble  lieroes  whose 
dedicated  efforts  created  the  sovereign 
Cuban  republic. 

One  such  hero  is  Jose  Marti,  states- 
man, teacher,  thinker,  and  poet,  whose 
patriotic  ardor  arou.«ed  in  the  hearts  of 
his  coiuitrymen  the  wi'l  to  be  fiee  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
pr  ud  to  c.'ll  Marti  their  friend.  His 
dream  of  a  sovereiun  Cuban  republic  was 
born  here,  in  New  York  City.  Marti  came 
to  this  country  as  a  refugee  after  the 
devastating  10-years  war.  He  had  been 
exiled  from  his  beloved  country  because 
of  his  adamant  revolutionary  feelings 
and  his  avowed  determination  ti  fight 
for  the  cause  of  Cuban  independence.  In 
New  York,  he  immediately  set  about  his 
task  of  uniting  the  Cuban  exiles,  renew- 
ing the  revolutionary  spirit  of  his  com- 
patriots In  Cuba,  and  drawing  up  a  dem- 
ocratic constitution  for  his  nation 

Maiti's  powerful  personality  and  deep 
love  of  people  drew  friends  to  him.  by  the 
hundreds.  He  labored  for  15  year>  here, 
writing,  teaching,  and  helping  people.  He 
gained  asi  excellent  reputation  as  a  .n  ur- 
nalist.  translator,  and  literary  critic  But 
Americans  loved  him  most  for  his  spirit, 
his  deep  respect  for  human  dignity,  and 
his  belief  in  the  right  of  all  men  to  be 
free 

While  in  the  United  States,  Marti  suf- 
fered for  his  people  far  away  in  Cuba. 
He  constantly  talked  of  the  injustice  of 
alien  government  and  the  im.portance  to 
life  of  man's  right  Co  .self-determination. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  under- 
stood his  words  His  words  brought  forth 
in  them  remembrance  of  the  earl.^'  years 
of  our  own  American  Revolution  When 
he  spoke,  they  could  see  our  own  beloved 
patriots,  men  like  George  Washinttton. 
Thomas  JefTer.son.  and  Patrick  Henry 
These  men  had  taught  the  .American 
colonists  the  precious  value  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  inspired  Marti:  they  had 
worked  to  create  a  government  based  on 
human  rights  and  Individual  freedom 
which  Americans  from  that  time  on  have 
enjoyed  .Americans  in  Marti's  time  felt 
a  strong  kinship  with  him,  and  while  he 
lived  and  worked  among  them  then- 
hearts  went  out  to  him  in  warm  friend- 
ship and  in  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
cau.se 

A  majestic  monument  to  Jose  Marti's 
greatne,ss  stands  in  the  central  park  in 
Havana.  In  New  York  City's  Central 
Park,  another  monument  was  unveiled  in 
May  of  1965.  It  stands  facing  the  .Avenue 
of  the  Americas  between  two  other  great 
statesmen  and  liberators  of  I^tin  Amer- 
ica,  Simon   Bolivar   of   Venezuela,   and 
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Jose  de  San  Martin,  hero  of  Argentina. 
The  statue  was  the  gracious  gift  of  a  U.S. 
citizen.  Anna  Huntington,  who  created 
the  dramatic  memorial  In  tribute  to  the 
everlasting  bond  of  friendship  which 
unites  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  The  monument  is  a  stirring  depic- 
tion of  Marti  upon  his  horse,  clutching 
his  chest  and  falling  of  a  mortal  wound. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dos  Rios 
on  May  19.  1895. 

Marti's  death  in  the  battle  for  Cuban 
independence  embodies  his  selfless  devo- 
tion to  his  people  and  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  He  had  yearned  to  fight; 
throughout  all  of  his  years  of  work  to 
free  his  people,  he  had  expressed  often 
the  desire  to  put  his  words  into  action,  to 
ride  valiantly  into  battle  to  prove  that 
life  in  bondage  is  not  so  precious  as 
liberty,  even  If  It  must  be  paid  for  by 
supreme  sacrifice.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  Marti's  cause  was  won.  A  Cuban 
historian  wrote  that  Marti  had  died,  but 
a  people  had  been  born.  The  loss  of  their 
beloved  leader  revitalized  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Cuban  people  and  Inspired 
them  to  undertake  a  more  determined 
struggle  to  secure  their  sovereignty  and 
rights  as  free  citizens. 

Today,  Jose  Marti  is  a  living  spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people  and  a  source  of 
hope  to  the  tormented  citizens  who  live 
now  under  Corrununist  domination.  His 
teachings  are  so  vitally  necessary  while 
his  beloved  Cuba  Is  once  more  chained 
by  an  alien  force.  Fidel  Castro  won  the 
support  of  the  Cuban  people  because  he 
had  promised  them  a  better  way  of  life. 
Castro  pledged  to  support  an  effective 
government  structure  which  would  safe- 
i;u.ird  the  guarantees  contained  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Cuban  republic.  He 
promised  them  that  Cuba  would  move 
forward  economically,  politically,  and 
socially,  and  that  :he  rights  of  each  citi- 
zen would  be  respected  and  augmented. 
Often.  Castro  quotes  Jose  Marti  and  at- 
tempts to  draw  a  parallel  between  him- 
self and  the  great  patriot.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  know  that  he  has  betrayed 
them  His  treacherous  violations  of  their 
pnvileees  as  free  citizens  belie  his  hollow 
words.  The  inhumane  crimes  which  the 
Castro  military  machine  have  committed 
in  the  name  of  a  "people's  revolution" 
have  shown  the  Cuban  people,  and  In- 
deed the  peoples  of  all  nations  in  the 
world  community,  that  this  man  stands 
lor  nothing  but  his  own  power  and 
slory.  Jose  Marti  loved  mankind,  Fidel 
Castro  holds  nothing  but  malicious  con- 
tempt for  it.  Jose  Marti  strived  all  his 
life  to  help  his  people,  Fidel  Castro  only 
uses  his  countrymen  as  a  means  to  feed 
his  ego.  and  to  increase  his  own  power 
and  heighten  his  glory. 

The  base  of  Marti's  monument  In  New 
York  bears  the  inscription: 

Apostle  of  Ciib.in  Independence.  Leader  of 
the  peoples  of  .America  and  defender  of  hu- 
m.m  dignity 

Let  this  65th  anmversary  of  the 
Cuban  Republic  bring  forth  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  suffer  In  Castro's  Cuba,  and 
m  the  hearts  of  their  compassionate 
friends  everywhere,  a  renewal  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  for  which  Marti 
died.  The  two  statues  In  Marti's  honor 
offer  patriotic  inspiration  to  the  enslaved 


Cuban  people  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  struggle  for  true  independence. 

It  is  the  steadfast  hope  of  the  citizens 
of  these  United  States  that  the  Cuban 
people  will  rally  once  more  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  throw  off  the  chains  of  Com- 
mimist  tyranny,  and  reinstate  their  once 
proud  republic  in  the  name  of  human 
dignity,  liberty,  and  justice. 


and  on  building  up  creativity  in  a  centralized 
network  command.  Most  Important  of  all 
will  be  the  drafting  cf  recommendations  for 
the  President  and  Congress  as  to  sources  for 
the  substantial  public  contribution  that  will 
be  needed  to  insure  the  vitality  of  the  entire 
enterprise. 

Creation  of  the  new  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Television  will  net  solve  any  of  these  prob- 
lems, but  It  will  provide  the  Instrumentality 
out  of  which  considered  solutions  can  come. 


PUBLIC     BROADCASTING     ACT     OP 
1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempxjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17, 
imder  the  leadership  of  my  State's  sen- 
ior Senator,  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  the 
Senate  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  is  the  father  of  education- 
al television  in  the  country,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  has 
taken  a  lead  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
that  can  substantially  help  television 
better  fulfill  its  great  potential. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  edu- 
cational and  informational  programing 
can  be  increased  in  volume,  improved  in 
quality,  and  given  a  chance  to  exercise 
greater  innovation.  It  deserves  thought- 
ful and.  hopefully,  prompt  consideration 
by  the  House. 

To  that  end,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  Inter- 
ested colleagues  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  for  May  13.  1967: 
I  Prom  the  New  Yorlc  Times.  May  13.  1967] 
Go-Ahead  for  Pl'blic  TV 

President  Johnson's  excellent  proposal  for 
a  quasi-public  corporation  to  spark  the  de- 
velopment of  noncommercial  television  has 
cleared  its  first  hurdle  with  its  approval  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  If  progress 
through  the  full  Senate  and  the  House  is 
swift,  as  it  should  be,  the  new  body  can 
begin  addressing  Itself  this  year  to  the  basic 
issues  on  which  depend  the  future  of  public 
television. 

Neither  the  President's  bill  nor  the  trail- 
blazing  reports  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  grapple  in  any  specific  terms  with 
the  ways  by  which  educational  TV  can 
achieve  its  maximum  capacities  as  a  medium 
of  information,  entertainment  and  cultural 
enrichment. 

Spokesmen  for  all  the  commercial  networks 
have  made  clear  their  conviction  that  a 
strong  public  TV  system  will  not  only  be 
valuable  In  itself  but  also  as  a  goad  to  higher 
standards  in  the  established  branches  of  tele- 
vision. Guidelines  for  the  attainment  of  full 
public  dividends  in  that  direction  will  be 
required. 

A  major  need,  of  course,  is  to  insure  that 
educational  TV  will  provide  broader  dimen- 
sions In  the  coverage  of  news — local,  national 
and  global — and  In  the  significance  of  the 
news.  The  Ford  Foundation  plans  to  conduct 
an  experimental  laboratory  to  this  end  next 
winter  on  more  than  100  interconnected 
noncommercial  stations. 

But  this  experiment  will  still  leave  many 
unanswered  questions,  especially  in  such 
areas  as  the  relative  stress  to  be  put  on  de- 
velopment  of   community-oriented   stations 


CLEARING  THE  AIR 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.a.L  Record  at  this  point,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  two  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post — 
one  on  Friday,  May  19,  entitled  "Clearing 
the  Air."  and  the  other  on  Saturday, 
May  20,  entitled  "Just  One  More  for  the 
Road." 

I  believe  these  articles  speak  for  them- 
selves : 

Clearing   the   Aib 

The  heart  of  the  heartfelt  "Plea  for  Real- 
ism" to  Hanoi,  made  by  16  Senators  who  are 
among  the  sternest  critics  of  American  policy 
In  Vietnam,  is  their  declaration  against  "any 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  American  troops" 
without  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 

Their  statement  Is  unfailingly  accurate  in 
its  analysis  of  American  national  sentiment 
and  is  unshrinking  in  Its  warning  to  Hanoi  of 
a  "prolonged  and  intensified  war"  as  the  only 
alternative  to  peace  talks. 

It  Is  also  an  unmistakable  challenge  to 
the  Johnson  Administration,  which  has  of- 
ficially welcomed  it 

For  many  weeks,  Washington  has  been  In- 
sistently claiming  that  dissent  from  its  Viet- 
nam policy  has  had  the  effect  of  comforting 
and  aiding  the  enemy. 

It  has  been  artfully — and  sometimes 
crudely — alleged  that  Hanoi  interprets  such 
protest  as  a  sign  that  this  country  will  not 
remain  steadfast.  Conversely,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  unity  of  purpose  will  hasten 
the  end  of  the  war. 

In  fact,  no  responsible  critics  of  the  current 
policy  have  proposed  that  we  cravenly  fly 
the  field.  These  critics,  these  Senators  and. 
if  we  may  say  so,  this  newspaper  have  always 
acknowledged  that  we  have  promises  to  keep 
In  Vietnam,  although  we  may  have  miles  to 
go.  The  responsible  debate  has  centered  on 
how  to  shorten  the  mileage. 

That  perspective  has  been  restored  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Senators.  The  Administra- 
tion's endlessly  optimistic  predictions  now 
face  a  critical  test.  If  the  President  auid  Sec- 
retary Rusk  have  been  correct  In  their  most 
sanguine  moments,  this  statement  by  the 
Senators  should  have  the  effect  of  clearing 
up  dangerous  misapprehensions  in  Hanoi  and 
bringing  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  forthwith. 

In  any  case,  the  air  has  been  cleared.  There 
Ifl  firm  agreement  that  the  U.S.  must  remain 
steadfast  in  Vietnam  and  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  must  be  found.  Why  should  the 
Administration  delay  further  In  exploring  the 
key  avenue  to  negotiations:  a  bombing  sus- 
jjension  in  North  Vietnam? 

The  newly  welcomed  Senate  critics  have 
proposed  this  individually.  The  Secretary 
General  of  the  UN  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  say  flatly  it  would  lead  to  peace 
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'.alks  within  weelci  Next  week's  brief  truce 
un  the  birthday  of  Buddha  should  be  th« 
signal  ;or  a  great  new  peace  initiative 

JvsT  One   More  for  the  Roao 

Step  by  step,  with  almost  macabre  preci- 
sion, the  U  S.  military  course  In  Vietnam 
conforms  to  the  gloomy  script  predicted  by 
critics  of  the  escalation.  Will  their  warnings 
of  an  ultimate  confrontation  with  Peking 
be  tragically  confirmed  as  all  their  earlier 
prophecies  have  been? 

From  the  time  President  Johnson  appar- 
eiilly  reached  tiie  final  fateful  decision  to 
reject  an  'enclave  strategy,"  and  to  broaden 
the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  bombings, 
each  successi.e  <i3pect  of  the  American  in- 
volvemeut  lias  been  (orec.ist  l::  udvunce. 
There  would  be  bigger  bombings,  we  would 
hit  closer  and  closer  to  Hanoi  and  Haiphong: 
t.ien-  as  ixcurred  yesterday — we  would 
b«gin  to  invade  the  demilitarized  ione 

E.icn  new  esc.ilatK'n  would  be  defined  as 
another  phase  of  limited  "  action;  when  each 
one  failed  to  pr>jduce  an  enemy  collapse,  the 
pressure  of  the  military  for  'Just  one  more 
move"  would  prevail.  And  when  the  mount- 
ing Intensity  of  the  US.  ofTenslve  was 
matched  by  escalation  of  military  movement 
on  the  other  side  (as  Inevitably  It  would  bei. 
this  would  be  offered  as  new  excuse  for 
further  expansion  of  our  operations.  That  Is 
what  has  happened  now.  US  entry  Into  the 
:;eutral  area  Is  described  as  a  "defensive" 
.^leasure  ai^aitust  nujuntlng  Infiltration  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

But  where  does  the  cycle  end — short  of 
a  cahirmtous  collision  that  could,  as  U  Thant 
has  repeatedly  warned,  ignite  World  War 
IIP  Dt^plte  all  the  current  disclaimers  of 
any  intent  to  stage  a  full-scale  actual  in- 
vasion of  the  North,  our  options  are  running 
out.  We  are  exhausting  aerial  targets:  there 
Is  no  Indication  that  pounding  away  at  bat- 
tered installations  will  break  the  deadlock. 
Nor  Is  there  any  sign  that  transfer  of  the 
pacification  '  program  to  military  control 
Will  bring  sudden  success  In  the  country- 
side 

If  anything.  It  Is  basically  an  admission 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  Saigon's  own  eflorta  In 
this  realm 

Have  we  already  crossed  the  crucial  line 
with  our  entrance  Into  the  demlUtarlEed 
area''  Have  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  and  their 
deputies  finally  driven  Mr  Johnson  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return?  We  prefer  to  believe 
that  he  has  taken  this  step — like  previous 
ones  — wit.'i  deep  misgivings.  But  we  urge 
him  to  ponder  anew  the  failure  and  folly 
of  the  counsel  '.o  ".vhich  he  h  is  repeatedly 
yielded 


MEANING  OF  THS  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr  FJLBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr  Pool  I  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  l5  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time  in 
history  '.vhen  the  .American  fla«  has  been 
subjected  to  infamous  abuse,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  note  that  the  symbol  of  our  na- 
tional heritage  is  still  revered.  I  should 
like  to  submit  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  inspiring  letter 
which  recounts  the  meaning  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag 

Dallas.  Texas 
Congressman  Job  Pool. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Please  know  your  efforts  pertaining  to  the 
amendment  f  the  1950  Internal  Security 
Act    have    not    ^one    unheeded.    Parents    of 


servicemen  In  Viet  Nam.  such  as  ourselves. 
are  grateful  for  the  support  given  the  armed 
rorces  hghting  for  the  principles  of  this 
nation  and  all  free  men. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  WTUteii 
to  our  M.irine  son  upon  his  departure  for  a 
second  tour  in  Viet  Nam  eloquently  ex- 
presses this  spirit. 

"Dear  Pai'l  I  guess  this  will  be  a  letter  to 
say  good-bye. 

'  I  have  enclosed  a  small  American  flag 
that  W  me  has  always  meaiit  a  great  deal 
It  has  been  flying  over  my  dresser  here  at 
sc-huol  I A  <k  Ml  ever  siiice  I  first  came.  It's 
significance  to  me  is  simply  that  I  bought  it 
the  first  time  I  understood  what  it  meant 
to  be  an  American,  and  promised  myself  that 
I  would  always  display  it.  or  carry  it  with 
me  when  I  was  in  the  service. 

What  I  would  like  you  to  do  for  me  Paul. 
IS  to  carry  it  with  you  when  you  go  to  Viet- 
nam this  time,  and  bring  it  back  again  to 
me  when  you  return  home  Unfortunately 
It's  the  only  part  of  me  that  can  go  along  at 
the  moment,  but  to  me  it's  an  important 
part  I  hope  this  doesn't  seem  ridiculous  to 
you.  but  If  It  does.  Just  leave  it  at  home  and 
disregard  the  thought  with  no  hard  feelings 
If  you  do  decide  to  carry  it  with  you.  I  don't 
mind  how  dirty,  or  worn  or  faded  It  gets  as 
long  as  Us  in  good  enough  shape  for  me  to 
carry  when  I  get  my  chance  to  serve  my 
country. 

"Jim  Benson  " 

Needless  to  say  our  son  cherished  the  flag 
given  him  by  a  "buddy"  and  has  taken  it 
with  him.  for  it  is  more  than  a  flag. 

Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the 

blooming. 
Snatched  from  the  altars  of  Insolent  foes, 
Burning    with    star-fires,    but    never    con- 
suming. 
Flash  Its  broad  ribbons  of  Illy  and  rose 
Thousands   have   died   for   it.    millions   de- 
fend it. 
Emblem  of  Justice  and  mercy  to  all. 

— "Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ' 

Mrs    Paui.   E    BtTRNS. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SFCTiN-DARY 
EDUCATIONAL  PiiuGKAM 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr  Pool)  may  extend  Ws 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AXER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Sp>eaker.  Mrs  John 
Bookhout.  chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee  of  the  Public  Affairs  Lunch- 
eon Club  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  has  requested 
that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  following  resolution 
adopted  bv  their  membership  on  May  15. 
1967: 
Resolution     Elf.mfntary      and     Seco.vdary 

Editcatio.val    Procram,    H.R.    7819    and    S. 
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Whereas.  In  the  long  persistent  drive  for 
passage  of  a  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, the  fears  of  the  people  were  allayed  by 
repeated  assurances  of  proponents  of  the 
leiflslatlon  that  Federal  aid  would  not  carry 
with  It.  Federal  control  of  the  schools,  and 

Whereas,  the  legislation  was  no  sooner  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  the  Ink  barely  dry 
on  the  President's  signature  than  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  brought  forth  the 
autocratic  "guidelines"  under  which  school 
districts  might  receive  the  Federal  grants  in 
aid,  and 

Whereas,  now,  even  to  the  most  trusting 
and  naive,  comes  the  stark  realization  that 


with  any  acceptance  of  Federal  aid.  local  con- 
trol of  the  schools  is  lost,  the  educational 
system  becomes  nationalized  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  unprecedented  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral power,  and 

Whereas,  the  question  arises  In  our  minds, 
oould  there  be  a  more  effective  reversal  of  the 
principles  of  a  free  people  and  a  democratic 
form  of  government  to  a  socialized  autocracy 
than  through  Federal  control  of  education 
of  the  youth  of  this  land,  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  conquests  by  dic- 
tators, through  which  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions have  surrendered  their  freedoms — per- 
haps, never  to  be  regained — reveals  a  pattern 
for  step  by  step  exploitation  and  regimenta- 
tion of  the  youth,  which  Is  sufficiently  con- 
vincing proof  that  this  nation  should  not 
leave  its  educational  system  vulnerable  now 
or  in  the  future  to  the  jxjwer  mad  ambitions 
of  any  man  or  small  group  of  men.  and  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved:  That  membeis  of  The  Public 
Affairs  Luncheon  Club,  assembled  this  15th 
day  of  May,  1967  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Representative 
Albert  H  Qule  which  would  abolish  Federa; 
government  control  and  would  provide  broad 
grants  to  individual  states  to  spend  as  they 
see  St.  thus  removing  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion from  being  a  political  football,  and,  be 
It 

Further  resolved  That  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion t>e  spread  upon  the  Club  minutes  and 
copies  be  sent  Dallas  District  Congressmen 
Joe  Pool.  Elarle  Cabell.  Graham  Purcell  and 
Olln  Teague  and  to  other  members  of  the 
Texas  Delegation  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


A  QUANTUM  .lUMP  IN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr  HelstoskiI  may 
extead  his  ren.arks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE:r  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  briny  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleai,'ues  the  very  interestinji  and 
thought-provoking  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  Monday. 
May  8.  written  by  Edward  Swayduck. 
president,  Local  1.  Amalgamated  Lithog- 
raphers of  America,  entitled  "A  'Quan- 
tum  Jump'    in   Craftsmanship." 

A       QlANTUM     Jump"     in     CRAfTSMANSHIP 

I  The  "quantum  theory."  developed  hy 
phy!)tcistf  working  with  atoms  and  molecule.i 
early  in  thU  century,  exploded  the  concept 
that  certain  basic  changes  in  nature  were 
gradual  and  continuous  and  showed  they 
occurred  abruptly — like  leaps  i 

iOur  tax  dollars,  spent  for  space  explora- 
tion, have  produced  unprecedented  techno- 
logical rcindfalls  reaching  to  every  corner  of 
our  society  and  industry.  The  failure  of  cer- 
tain leaders  of  management  and  labor  to 
utilise  these  quantum-like  advanct'<  for  mu- 
tual benefit  accounts  for  much  of  the  cur- 
rent difficulty  in  management -labor  rela- 
tions.) 

(By  Edward  Swayduck) 

Never  In  the  history  ■  .f  our  country  h:4'.e 
so  many  of  our  best  braiiis  been  mobilized 
for  a  single  purpose  as  today.  Backed  by 
billions  of  dollars,  our  finest  physicists  and 
engineers  have  been  pu*  to  a  common  task 
"Send  men  liito  space:  set  them  walking  on 
the  moon." 

Before  you  reach  a  corner  like  that  you 
pass  a  good  many  doorways  On  their  way  t*) 
their  great  goals  our  scientists  have  had  to 
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invent  new  materials,  new  optical  devices, 
new  forms  of  radar  and  radio  instrumen- 
taUon.  new  techniques.  These  are  now  seep- 
ing down  into  our  everyday  world  The  prod- 
ucts of  this  research,  ttxlay  permeating  all 
industry.  ha\e  caused  a  "quantum  Jump"  in 
new  ifchniques  and  craftsmanship.  A  good 
deal  of  American  industry  Is  flying,  along 
with  the  astruiiauts.  like  a  tall  to  a  kite. 

Traditionally  industry  has  spent  a  certain 
amount  oi  its  profits  for  research  to  improve 
its  products,  at  a  pace  sufficient  to  meet  the 
competition  of  Its  peers.  But  In  the  last  few 
years,  with  our  tax  dollars  buying  research, 
whlcli  no  single  corporation  could  possibly 
afford,  the  pace  of  research  available  to  In- 
dustry has  skyrocketed.  But  not  all  Indus- 
tries have  availed  themselves  of  It. 

In  some  fields,  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment has  held  back  from  technological  proc- 
ess, eyeing  it  suspiciously:  in  others,  labor 
and  management  have  lacked  a  rapport  which 
would  have  let  them  adapt  to  change  by 
Joint  effort:  often  there  has  been  a  simple 
lack  of  undersUiJidlng  or  interest  In  what 
Is  taking  place.  When  the  "quantum  Jump" 
in  techniques  and  craftsmanship  started  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  in  some  quarters 
a  total  lack  of  preparedness  for  It  and  we 
can  see  the  effects  on  all  sides. 

THE    RHYTHM    OF    DEVELOPMENT 

The  cause  of  many  of  the  strikes  and  other 
l.ibor-management  heartaches  of  the  last 
decAde  has  been  a  failure  to  be  In  rhythm 
with  developments  In  this  fast-moving 
world-  and  a  failure  to  realize  that  the 
rhythm  was  speeding  up.  The  price  for  being 
out  of  step  Is  enormous. 

Because— please  notice — we  all  pay  taxes 
to  support  the  government's  massive  research 
programs.  Every  worker  and  every  employer 
who  pays  taxes  helps  to  pay  the  bill.  Every 
time  you  smoke  a  highly-taxed  cigarette, 
you  chip  In  your  share  of  a  test-tube  for 
our  space  program.  But  If  an  employer  and 
a  union  are  In  rhythm  with  these  new  de- 
velopments, they  get  their  money  back.  In 
the  fruits  of  the  new  research,  and  the  de- 
vices and  materials  this  creates  for  them  to 
use  in  their  own   lines. 

That  Is  what  has  happened  In  our  trade, 
lithography.  It  is  startling  to  note  how  many 
new  and  enlarged  skills  our  men  have  had  to 
acquire,  simply  to  keep  up  with  new  elec- 
tronic devices,  photographic  materials,  scan- 
ning equipment  and  chemicals  flowing  to 
our  Industry,  basically  from  government- 
financed  research. 

An  industry  which  holds  back  against 
technical  progress,  whether  because  of  an  Im- 
proper attitude  on  the  part  of  management 
or  labor  or  both,  pays  out  dollars  in  taxes 
for  research  but  gets  no  return.  We  are  in  an 
era  of  governmeiit-flnanced  research  In  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  system.  It  is  unique  in  his- 
tory that  a  public  program  of  research  should 
give  private  enterprise  its  greatest  forward 
surge,  but  that  is  what  Is  happening.  We  ap- 
pear to  be  well  on  our  way  to  confound  the 
political  science  dogmatists. 

SOME     liVDUSTRIES     WERE      {EADY 

How  does  It  happen  that  some  industries 
were  ready  for  the  "quantum  Jump"  when  It 
came,  and  others  were  not?  Surely  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  would  be  an  Important 
piece  of  economic  and  social  Information. 
We've  been  thinking  about  It  because  this 
year  our  union.  Local  One,  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America,  celebrates  Its  85th 
anniversary.  Exercising  an  anniversary  privi- 
lege of  Immodesty  we  can  say  that  we  have 
not  merely  accepted  new  technologies  but 
have  In  fact  welcome  them  and  engaged  af- 
firmatively in  the  build-up  of  the  new  skUls 
required  of  our  craftsmen  members. 

A  fortunate  organizational  development  no 
doubt  contributed  much  to  this.  In  1915.  we 
"amalgamated"— le..  we  brought  all  the 
lithographic  crafts,  theretofore  separately 
organized,  together  into  one  union,  to  work 
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as  a  team,  under  one  contract.  That  put  our 
organization  In  a  favorable  form  for  meeting 
change.  From  that  time  on — 52  years  ago — 
whenever  a  technical  concept  came  along 
that  reduced  the  demand  for  lithographic 
workers  in  one  craft  or  category,  the  men 
affected  were  allowed  and  urged  to  retrain 
and  shift  to  another.  In  this  we  were  not 
beset  with  Jurisdictional  problems  as  the 
shifts  were  made  within  one  union.  We  were 
therefore  not  conditioned  to  view  new  tech- 
nology as  a  threat  to  Jobs,  a  view  which  in 
many  cases,  mostly  unwarranted,  has  pro- 
duced panic,  strained  labor-management  re- 
lations, strikes  and  last  ditch  stands  of  re- 
sistance to  change.  Many  of  the  destructive 
labor-management  tangles  today  only  reflect 
minds  on  both  sides  that  have  not  been  ready 
for  the  new  period. 

SEVENTY    TIMES    AS    FAST 

We  appear,  fortunately,  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  conditions  today  by  our  form  of 
organization  and  experience  with  the  tech- 
nical changes  which  took  place  in  the  past  at 
a  slower  pace.  When  the  new  conditions  came 
along.  It  was  like  drinking  a  glass  of  water 
for  us — there  was  no  particular  taste  sur- 
prise. It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  we  have  moved 
from  the  time  when  a  lithographic  press 
gave  us  only  a  little  more  than  two  million 
square  Inches  of  printing  an  hour,  to  today, 
when  a  new  press  can  turn  out  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  Inches  an  hour — In  multicolor — 
an  increase  of  seventy  times  In  a  short  span. 
It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  our  men  have  learned 
new  skills  to  go  with  new  films,  new  develop- 
ing processes,  new  metals  for  plates,  new 
cybernetic  controls  on  presses  and  much 
more. 

Far  from  finding  that  the  new  machines 
make  their  skills  unnecessary,  our  members 
have  discovered  that  they  have  to  be  better 
craftsmen  than  ever.  They  must  learn  new- 
vocabularies,  a  host  of  new  ultra-discriminat- 
ing measurement  processes,  a  complete  new 
chemistry,  a  whole  new  science  of  technical 
optics.  A  workman  of  the  old  times,  who 
walked  Into  one  of  our  shops  today,  might 
well  be  bewildered  by  what  has  happened  to 
the  old  processes,  and  he  would  have  real 
difficulty  understanding  the  shop  language. 
Our  members  are  not  button  pioshers.  They 
are  the  most  skilled  craftsmen  the  graphic 
arts  have  ever  had.  Their  need  to  master  the 
machine  and  use  its  full  potential  has  made 
them  so. 

THERE    Wn.L    BE    FURTHER    LEAPS 

There  are  going  to  be  more  "quantum 
Jumps,"  and  In  many  more  fields.  Techno- 
logically, the  whole  world  Is  about  to  take 
a  "quantum  leap."  All  unions  must  get  their 
minds  and  the  minds  of  their  members  in 
tune  with  what  Is  coming.  There  will  cer- 
tainly be  such  leaps  In  communications — 
the  television  satellites  are  only  samples  of 
what  will  come.  There  will  definitely  be 
"quantum  Jumps"  In  transportation,  within 
cities  and  between  cities.  The  world's  flow 
of  knowledge  and  Information  is  being  re- 
organized while  we  watch.  The  children  of 
some  of  our  union  and  Industrial  leaders 
know  more  from  their  school  science  books 
about  what  the  future  has  in  store  than  do 
their  parents. 

Industry  and  labor  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  living  In  the  past.  Labor  does  that 
when  It  resists  technical  advances.  Manage- 
ment does  that  when  It  tries  to  Jam  new- 
developments  down  labor's  throat  without 
regard  for  the  futures  of  men  who  have  in- 
vested lifetimes  in  an  industry.  A  "tripod" 
approach,  making  sure  that  new  methods 
produce  better  living  for  labor,  more  growth 
for  management,  and  lower  prices  for  the 
consumer  is  the  only  approach  which  can 
equal,  in  economic  and  social  skill,  the 
scientific  skill  that  Is  changing  our  world. 

Thoee  in  industry  who  try  to  turn  science 
Into  selfish,  one-sided  gain,  and  labor  leaders 
who  boast  In  their  ofHclal  organs  that  they 


have  no  philosophies  but  prefer  to  go  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  are  no  longer  In  the  ball 
park.  Truth  is,  they  are  not  even  on  this 
planet. 

To  represent  men  who  live  by  the  work  of 
their  hands  and  minds  and  not  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  total  transformation  that  is  tak- 
ing place  in  our  lives  by  virtue  of  the  one-a- 
minute  pace  of  new  discoveries  is  to  invite 
economic  and  social  disaster. 

To  rephrase  an  oft-heard  remark:  "They 
dont  make  things  like  they  used  to  .  .  . 
thank  God!" 


KRUPP'S  LAST  TRADE? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  expanded  East-'West  trade,  and  in 
this  connection  I  have  suggested  that, 
before  the  United  States  embarks  on  a 
course  of  energetic  brldgebulldlng  In 
this  area,  all  the  facts  of  trade  expan- 
sion should  be  carefully  examined, 
especially  the  aspect  Involving  the  grant- 
ing of  long-term  credits.  The  experi- 
ences of  those  who  have  actually  done 
extensive  trading  with  the  East  should 
be  studied  with  particular  care. 

Columnist  Eliot  Janeway,  writing  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  described  the 
credit  jolts  which  the  German  Krupp 
enterprises  experienced  in  dealing  with 
Russia.  In  trading  with  this  nation, 
Krupp  agreed  to  Communist  conditions 
that  credit  be  extended  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time— 10  to  15  years — and  that 
payment  would  not  start  until  the  fac- 
tory or  mill  being  constructed  under  the 
terms  of  the  trade  agreement  was  in  full 
production.  As  Mr.  Janeway  has  pointed 
out,  Krupp  overextended  itself  by  agree- 
ing to  this  long-term  repayment  and 
other  Communist  conditions.  Little  or  no 
relief  is  in  sight  for  Communist  credi- 
tors. 

Mr.  Janeway  has  astutely  pointed  out 
that  Krupp's  crisis  is  America's  object 
lesson.  Germany  has  found  out  the  hard 
way  that  not  even  Krupp  can  afford  to 
do  business  with  the  Soviets  on  their 
terms.  Thus,  the  need  for  studying  long- 
term  credits  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
expanded  East-'West  trade. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  293 
which  I  have  Introduced  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  OECD  coun- 
tries should  establish  a  committee  on 
East-West  trade.  This  committee  would 
investigate  and  study  all  aspects  of  such 
trade,  including  that  which  I  have  above 
described,  with  the  goal  of  protecting 
members'  interest,  and  apprising  them  of 
the  facts,  advantages,  consequences,  and 
pitfalls  of  expanded  East-'West  trade.  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Janeway's  article  be  printed 
below. 

[From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  Mar.  27, 

1967] 

"Serious  Changes"  Face  Krupp  Empire 

(By  Ellot  Janeway) 
New  York,     March  26. — Any  time  Krupp 
makes  news,  something  funny  Is  happening 
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m  world  b'^lnpss  and  MClOUs  changes  are  in 
the  malting  m  world  pontics  Bankruptcy 
would  be  too  harsh  a  word  to  describe  the 
take-over  to  which  the  largest  paternalistic 
(aziUly  proprietorship  left  In  the  world  h.is 
JVMt  been  forced  to  submit.  Beatdea.  a  bank- 
ruptcy hurts  creditors  as  well  as  owners  But 
Krupps  creditors  have  ]us'  protected  them- 
selves by  jumping  the  owner 

It  seems  that  Krupp  has  been  doing  too 
well  for  it^  own  good — a  fact  which  In  itself 
testifies  to  the  enormous  progress  Germany 
has  made  since  she  coi.\erted  swords  Into 
plowshares  The  trouble  which  has  developed 
Is  not  commercKil  but  flnanclal.  Krupp  s  ex- 
port salesmen  had  taken  the  business  up  as 
high  is  It  could  go  without  finding  a  couple 
or  three  cash  customers 

DEBT   IS   UNKNOWN 

How  much  Krupp  has  wound  up  owing  no 
one  really  knows  The  behavior  of  the  fallen 
empires  creditors  is  suggesting  that,  the 
closer  they  get  to  the  books,  the  less  ap- 
petite they  have  for  finding  out  themselves. 
It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  easy  going  phUos- 
opby  of  the  easy  money  years — exemplified 
In  the  quip  The  more  you  owe.  the  more 
you  own  h.is  suddenly  stopp  d  making 
sense  or  mmey  for  the  strongest  competitor 
in  the  most  oimpetltlve  country  In  the  world. 

Krupp  s  e.xport  volume  Is  easier  to  guessti- 
mate than  Us  Indebtedness 

It  l3  prodlK'ious.  running  at  a  rate  li.  excess 
of  a  bllUon  ni.irks  a  year,  or  250  million  dol- 
lars -which  Is  tremendous  on  the  European 
scale  of  operations  and  Increasingly  formi- 
dable alongside  America's  falling  trend  of  In- 
dustrial exports. 

Unlortunately,  however,  the  more  business 
Krupp  put  on  abroad,  the  deeper  the  hole  It 
dug  itself  into  at  home  Krupp  s  error  lay  In 
overdoing  its  traditional  recipes  for  German 
success. 

.    TO   THE   EAST  " 

The  first  is  that  Germany  must  export  to 
live.  The  second  Is  su.Timed  up  In  the  phrase 
"drang  nach  oesten" — which  means  "drive  to 
the  eadt."  whether  with  soldiers  or  salesmen 
Both  rules  are  realistic— provided  the  cus- 
tomers to  the  east  send  money  westward  In 
payment. 

But  Krupp  never  had  a  chance  For  its  big 
export  successes  were  racked  up  across  the 
Iron  curtain.  And  the  soviet  states — however 
they  may  disagree  with  one  another — agree 
on  one  fundamental  operating  principle.  All 
of  them  win  Jump  at  the  chance  to  buy  any- 
thing offered  to  them — Just  so  long  as  they 
don't  have  to  start  paying  for  It  inside  of 
Ave  years,  and  so  long  as  they  get  terms 
stretching  over  another  10  to  15  years. 

It's  little  wonder  that  the  Communists' 
governments  boast  of  their  perfect  records  of 
paying  their  bills  promptly.  They  insi.st  on 
having  their  imported  equipment  installed 
and  operating  before  they  obligate  them- 
selves to  start  paying  for  it,  so  that  the  plant 
and  equipment  the  various  soviet  govern- 
ments Import  earn  their  keep  before  the  bills 
start  falling  due.  The  way  the  communist 
governments  homswoggle  the  capitalists, 
startup  investment  costs  need  not  be  pa:d 
for  until  the  time  eomea  to  declare  dividends 
on  a  free  ride 

"FRES   BIDB"   AT  TERMINAL 

For  Krupp  s  soviet  customers,  the  free  ride 
has  been  a  Joy  ride  for  years  on  end— until 
Krupp's  salesmen  finally  ran  out  of  gas. 
The  creditors.  In  declaring  the  party  over, 
have  set  hard  conditions  Krupps  m.tnager. 
who  Is  the  super-salesman  and  the  self- 
styled  unofficial  Oernian  ambassador  In  the 
soviet  sector,  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  banker. 
The  bankers,  moreover,  have  told  the  govern- 
ment that.  If  Krupp  was  carrvlng  its  soviet 
customers  as  an  accommodation  for  foreign 
policy,  the  government  and  not  the  banks 
should  hold  the  bag;  and  tlie  government 
is — to  the  tune  of  a  new  75-milllon-dollar 
export  credit  guarantee  for  Krupp. 


In  return,  the  banks  have  extended  debt 
that  was  due  in  the  middle  of  1966.  until  the 
end  of  1968.  and  they  have  advanced  another 
100  million  dollars  as  a  starter 

Krupp's  crisis  is  Americas  object  lesson. 
Germany  has  found  out  the  hard  way  that 
not  even  Krupp  can  afford  to  do  bu.slness 
with  the  Soviets  on  their  terms  Soviet  finan- 
cial diplomacy  always  needs  a  new  sucker, 
and  America  Is  being  invited  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  the  next  round  of  "sales'  across  the 
curtain. 

Are  we  about  to  rush  In  where  the  Ger- 
mans fear  to  tread? 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV  RICHARD  J 
HUGHES  BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL 
NATIONAL  DINNER  OF  THE  UNION 
OF  ORTHODOX  JEWISH  CONGRE- 
GATIONS OF  AMERICA 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Hoase 
an  illuminating  address  delivered  by  Gov. 
Riciiard  J.  Hughes  last  evening  before 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Union  of  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  Congregations  of  America  at 
New  ■York  City. 

Governor  Hughes'  remarks  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  now  that  we  have 
before  us  legislation  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  landmark  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondar>'  Education  Act  You  will  learn 
from  the  Governor's  remarks  that  our 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  any  move  to  weaken  Uie  act. 
Sr^cifically,  he  urges  defeat  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that  would  substitute 
a  system  of  block  grants  for  the  cate- 
gorical assistance  which  the  act  now  pro- 
vides. The  Governor's  remarks  ai-e  as 
follows : 

I  am  deeply  honored  that  you  have  asked 
me  to  be  with  you  here  tonight,  to  address 
so  distinguished  and  learned  an  audience,  for 
several  reasons.  I  believe  we  have  many 
things  In  common,  a  perception  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  the  Individual  man  created 
In  the  Image  of  God,  an  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  a  society  ordered  by  law  and  social 
Justice,  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education 
of  the  young,  so  needful  of  expansion  and 
Increasing  excellence,  as  almost  to  make  one 
think  of  the  zestful  admonition  of  the  pop- 
ular song  "to  reach  the  unreachable 
stars  •  •  •"  And  you,  who  by  the  guardian- 
ship of  religion,  have  responsibility  for  the 
good  order  and  well-tjelng  of  the  spiritual 
community,  can  realize  full  well  the  abiding 
tie  between  the  ancient  glory  of  eternal 
truths  and  their  present  manifestation  In 
today's  application  to  what  I  shall  refer  to 
as  the  common  good. 

It  seems  almost  coincidental  that  this  very 
week  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
be  dealing,  for  good  or  111,  with  the  subject 
of  education  Education  Is  the  first  work  of 
our  times.  This  fundamental  truth,  now 
shared  by  virtually  the  entire  American  com- 
munity, is  in  fact  a  bedrock  foundation  of 
the  Jewish  tradition.  So  It  Is  a  happy  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  be  here  this  evening  to  per- 
form the  Mltzvah,  If  you  please,  of  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration's  program, 
which  might  also  be  called  the  American 
program,  of  federal  aid  to  education 


When  the  history  books  are  written  about 
the  achievements  of  the  American  people 
In  the  mld-slxties.  I  am  confident  that  what 
our  states  and  federal  government  are 
achieving  in  the  field  of  education  will  be 
our  greatest  single  mark  of  distinction  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  Improving  the  schools  and 
c-olleges  of  our  country  has  tripled  In  the  last 
five  years.  State  and  local  efforts  have  also 
been  Increasing  Even  in  this  time  of  great 
international  Involvement  and  equivalent 
sacrifice,  our  efforts  to  Improve  educational 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  people  are  sub- 
stantially ahead  of  last  year  and  so  they 
must  continue. 

But  all  of  this  did  not  come  easily  For 
almost  a  century  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  wrestled  with  knotty  Issues  Impeding 
the  passage  of  federal  aid  bills  Roadblocks 
and  obstacles  had  to  be  scaled  and  over- 
come Represent. it r.e.s  of  the  pcM.rer  states 
feuded  with  the  wealthier  states.  City  school 
Interests  mistrusted  the  motives  of  rur.Hl  leg- 
islators. Those  who  would  aid  only  Integrated 
education  clashed  with  the  advocates  of  seg- 
regated ^chorils  Proponents  of  general  aid 
could  not  command  a  majority  beciiu.«e  too 
many  would  vote  for  only  categorical  sup- 
ports. Finally,  some  would  offer  federal  tax 
dollars  solely  to  public  schools  while  others 
opp<>;.ed  any  bill  which  did  not  make  equ. ta- 
ble provisions  for  the  children  attending  the 
prlvaterschools  of  America. 

Time  and  again  a  breakthrough  for  federal 
assistance  seemed  close  at  hand  But  time 
and  again  defeat  and  frustration  were  all 
that  came  to  pass.  Until  1965  .  .  .  then  our 
President  and  the  great  89th  Congress,  work- 
ing closely  with  representatives  cf  all  of 
American  education,  devised  the  delicately 
balanced  compromises  of  the  ElemenUiry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  federal  revenues  were  made 
available  In  large  sums  to  both  north  and 
south,  to  both  city  and  ccnintryside.  to  both 
poor  and  wealthier  states,  to  children  of  all 
races,  and  to  young  people  In  both  public 
and  private  schools. 

Y.ju  are  fiuniliar  with  those  deliberately 
balanced  compromises  because  the  leaders  of 
your  faith  helped  to  shape  them.  You  helped 
to  Insure  that  federal  dollars  flowing  only 
to  public  schools  would  be  used  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  all  the  young 
people  of  our  country  and  would  be  partic- 
ularly mindful  of  the  children  of  the  poor 

Now  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  working  well  In  city  and  ham- 
let around  the  nation  It  is  bringing  about 
educational  Innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion as  never  before.  Over  eight  million  chil- 
dren are  receiving  long  overdue  attention 
through  Improved  educational  programs. 
■Virtually  every  schoolchlld  in  Uie  country 
Will  be  benefitted  through  the  availability  of 
new  school  library  materials  and  audiovisual 
aids.  Educational  research  and  state  depart- 
ments of  education  have  also  been  greatly 
strengthened  with  the  help  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and   Secondary   Education  Act. 

In  Its  first  year  of  operation,  this  wonder- 
ful law  put  more  than  a  billion  dollars  '.nt^ 
school  districts  with  crowded  classrooms  .;nd 
Inadequate  stalls.  A  bill  of  Congressmaa 
John  Brademas  proposes  extending  this  sen- 
sible and  compassionate  law  for  another  two 
years.  The  1965  leglslatl  m  requires  nelt.ner 
replacement  nor  substantial  amendment, 
what  is  urgently  called  for  Is  mere  aggressive 
enforcement,  for  It  has  reached  only  half  of 
the  16  million  children  it  was  Intended  to 
benefit  And  many  of  those  w^J  are  nut 
reached  will  remain  argely  lUiterat?  rrd 
ec  inomiraily  U£?!ers.  to  the  tragic  d  rrngo 
of  the  cv.mmir,  good 

In  my  own  St-t"  of  N?w  Jersey  over  IJO.- 
000  public  and  private  school  children  whose 
edu'-atlonc.l  achievement  is  hdow  the 
norm — becair?  of  ohys'ci!.  mental,  social, 
cultural  or  emotional  handicaps — are  re- 
ceiving  the   benefits   of   the   supplementary 
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and  remedial  Instruction,  pupil  and  family 
counseling,  cultural  enrichment,  and  health 
and  welfare  service  needed  to  overcome  their 
learning  handicaps  All  of  this  has  been 
made  possible  by  this  wonderful  federal  leg- 
islation 

Two  of  our  most  urbanized  cities  have  de- 
veloped programs  for  the  training  and  utili- 
zation of  teacher  aides  These  aides,  selected 
from  economically  deprived  areas,  are  work- 
ing effectively  to  assist  children  and  are  In 
turn  being  assisted  economically  And  the 
program  has  been  found  to  carry  with  It  an 
Invaluable  by-product  Not  only  does  It  Im- 
prove In-school  instruction,  but  the  use  of 
these  aides,  coming  from  among  the  disad- 
vantaged them.selves,  has  resulted  in  consid- 
erable change  in  student  attitude  and  pa- 
rental receptiveness  to  educational  envolve- 
ment.  No  longer  are  children  afraid  to  be 
seen  carrying  home  bcKjks.  going  to  the  li- 
brary or  doing  homework.  When  children 
ci.n  be  given  more  Indlvldtial  attention— 
when  they  have  the  aid  of  Individuals  from, 
their  own  environment  with  whom  they  caii 
relate— wonderful  and  exciting  things  begin 
happening 

In  one  of  our  more  suburban  communities 
nearly  650  children  who  were  doing  badly  In 
the  regular  schm:il  program,  are  meeting  with 
succe'S  as  the  result  of  intensive  efforts  and 
individual  attention.  Instructional  teams  of 
teachers,  administrators,  psychologists,  so- 
cial workers,  and  specialists  from  all  dis- 
ciplines are  carrying  out  educational  pro- 
grams for  each  child  This  has  meant  indi- 
vidual counseling  and  guidance  for  the  chil- 
dren and  their  p.irents:  and  individualized 
reading,  language  and  other  programs  geared 
to  specific  needs  It  has  also  meant — and  per- 
haps we  should  be  a  little  ashamed  In  these 
times  of  affluence— providing  food  for  hungry 
children  and  furnishing  medical  and  dental 
assistance. 

Many  of  our  cities  contain  children  who  do 
not  speak  English  although  bright  and  lit- 
erate In  their  native  tongue.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  made  pos- 
sible programs  which  enable  these  children 
to  Join  their  Engli.sh  .tpeaking  peers  on  an 
equal  footing.  Just  Imagine  the  frustration 
of  a  bright  child — literate  In  Spanish  per- 
haps—but unable  to  fully  participate  In  the 
educational  process  because  he  or  she  Is 
weak  in  English.  Individual  Instructors, 
highly  tr.ained  bl-llngual  teachers,  new  tech- 
niques and  materials,  effective  use  of  parents 
as  teachers  and  Interpretors  are  rapidly  help- 
ing them  to  bridge  the  gap  in  language  and 
cultural  differences. 

But  now  all  of  this  accomplishment  and 
promise  Is  threatened  by  a  substitute  bill 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Qule  which  will 
be  voted  on  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
next  week.  Many  who  for  generations  have 
opposed  any  form  of  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion now  claim  to  have  found  "a  better  way" 
to  dispense  federal  aid.  In  place  of  the  deli- 
cately balanced  compromises  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  they 
would  substitute  a  meat-axe  kind  of  ap- 
proach which  would  Imperil  all  that  we  have 
Jointly  achieved.  Private  school  students,  now 
beginning  to  participate  In  publicly  spon- 
sored educational  programs,  would  find  their 
participation  hobbled,  In  many  cases  pre- 
vented, by  the  constitutions  of  almost  three 
dozen  states.  In  place  of  the  friendly  con- 
sultations between  public  school  and  pri- 
vate school  educators  now  going  on  at  the 
local  level  all  around  America,  in  a  spirit 
of  friendship  and  cooperation,  private  school 
educators  would  have  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  to 
necessarily  hostile  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation. 

This  substitute  bill  is  a  bad  bill,  christened 
by  the  current  issue  of  The  New  Republic  as 
"Republican  mischief,"  although  I  would  per- 
sonally hope  that  educatlon-mlnded  Repub- 
licans would  see  In  the  Qule  proposals  a 
tragic  setting  back  of  education  discordant 
with  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  America. 


As  the  President  recenUy  said,  this  Is  "a 
time  of  testing  for  American  education."  The 
old  roadblocks  against  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion are  being  raised  once  again.  Members  of 
the  Congress  are  being  urged  to  tear  apart 
all  that  has  been  laboriously  constructed  in 
the  last  two  years, 

I  do  not  think  that  this  will  happen  be- 
cause I  have  faith  In  the  American  people 
and  in  their  elected  representatives.  But  I  do 
urge  each  and  everyone  of  you  to  tell  his 
representatives  in  Congress  that  the  sub- 
stitute bin  should  be  defeated  and  that  the 
present  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  should  be  extended  and  supported 
in  its  full  vigor  and  intendment.  For  that  is 
the  way  to  build  success  upon  success.  That 
is  the  way  to  Insure  that  all  American  chil- 
dren receive  a  better  education.  That  Is  the 
way  to  build  a  better  America  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud. 

And  I  ask  your  help  in  the  next  crucial  48 
hours  In  calling  your  Congressmen  because 
this  Issue  seems  to  me  to  be  relevant  to  the 
very  substance  of  America — the  common 
good,  I  address  this  appeal  to  all  of  you, 
whether  conservative  or  liberal,  so-called.  In 
the  political  sense. 

In  this  context  I  would  hope  that  Congress, 
on  this  Important  subject,  would  try  to  avoid 
the  modern  polarization  of  political  thought 
and  rest  its  decision  purely  In  the  common 
good. 

It  Is  increasingly  obvious  to  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  to  any  degree  with  current 
affairs  that  a  strange  phenomenon  is  taking 
place  In  this  nation — more  and  more,  our  so- 
ciety is  dividing  itself  between  two  philo- 
sophical extremes.  As  we  face  the  moral,  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  questions  of  the 
day,  Americans  seem  to  be  aligning  them- 
selves with  extreme  philosophical  viewpoints, 
either  to  the  "left"  or  to  the  "right"  of  center,' 
which  results  In  sharp  and  bitter  antagonism 
between  those  In  both  camps.  This  phenom- 
enon is  reflected  in  the  degree  of  emotional- 
Ism  with  which  men  approach  those  who  dis- 
agree, however  slightly,  with  them  on  social 
Issues.  It  Is  reflected  In  the  name-calling 
which  dominates  our  news  media  and  public 
discussion  forums — we  read  and  hear  about 
the  "hawks"  and  "doves,"  the  conservatives 
and  the  liberals,  the  fascists  and  the  anar- 
chists, the  reactionaries  and  the  revolution- 
aries, the  rights  of  the  Individual  and  the 
rights  of  the  state,  and  so  on.  And  this  polar- 
ization of  our  society  Is  manifested  even 
more  strikingly  In  the  manner  In  which  ex- 
tremists on  each  side  have  become  the  sym- 
bols and  spokesmen  for  all  whose  opinions 
fall  to  the  same  side  of  precise  center  as 
theirs. 

The  right  to  dissent,  to  differ  In  opinion 
from  one's  fellow  citizens.  Is  basic  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  At  the  same  time  it  Is 
fundamental  to  this  nation's  greatness  that 
there  be  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  of  com- 
promise, of  collaboration  which  has  charac- 
terized the  way  In  which  sincere  and  honest 
men  In  our  pluralistic  society  have  reached 
out  to  each  other  to  find  solutions  to  the 
questions  they  have  faced  throughout  our 
history.  Now,  I  believe,  this  coming  together, 
this  meeting  of  the  minds,  upon  which  our 
success  as  a  society  depends  Is  In  serious  dan- 
ger. No  longer  does  It  seem  possible  for  up- 
right men  to  meet  with  one  another  In  order 
to  resolve  differences  of  opinion  on  questions 
of  either  public  or  personal  good,  for  con- 
temporary opinion  has  been  sharply  divided 
Into  two  sides  each  distrustful  of  the  other, 
each  too  ready  to  denounce  the  other,  each 
able  to  view  the  other  only  In  terms  of  an 
extreme  point  of  view. 

Last  summer,  I  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing an  address  by  the  Most  Reverend  John 
J.  Wright,  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  at  the  Na- 
tional Governors*  Conference  in  Los  Angeles. 
Bishop  Wright  spoke  with  wisdom  and  with 
eloquence  on  this  timely  area  of  concern.  He 
said  that  the  contemporary  American  tends 


to  align  himself  around  one  or  the  other  of 
the  answers  to  these  questions:  "Does  the 
state,  the  organized  society,  exist  for  me;  or 
do  I.  the  Individual  citizen,  exist  for  the 
state?" — in  other  words,  the  good  of  the  in- 
dividual versus  the  good  of  the  collectivity. 
He  suggested  thai  we  need  now  find  "a  for- 
mula under  which  we  can  rally  to  the  serv- 
ice of  America  all  thj  spiritual  energies  and 
intellectual  resources  which  are  now  dis- 
sipated by  polarized  division  disastrous  alike 
to  personal  Interest  and  to  collective  well- 
being."  And  he  offered  &s  that  formula  a 
phrase  rooted  in  Christian  philosophy,  In 
Hebrew  prophecy.  In  Greek  wisdom,  In 
Roman  law.  and  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  nation — "the  com- 
mon good." 

Tills  common  good,  the  Bishop  said,  "Is  all 
the  heritage  from  the  past  and  all  the  hope 
for  the  future  which  good  men  share  under 
God.  Common  to  many,  it  is  therefore  public: 
perfective  of  the  individual.  It  remains  some- 
how personal.  It  calls  the  Individual  out  of 
himself  to  share  things  with  the  general  com- 
munity, but  It  puts  the  resources  of  the  gen- 
eral community  at  the  service  of  things  clos- 
est to  the  personality  of  the  Individual.  That 
is  what  Cicero  nr.eant  when  he  defined  the 
common  good,  the  res  publica,  in  terms  of 
a  nation's  altars  and  hearths,  of  the  spiritual 
and  domestic  values  which  center  about  these 
and  which  serve  personality." 

And  I  hope  that  when  Congress  acts  this 
week  on  the  education  bill,  the  voices  of  Its 
members  will  bespeak  this  common  good,  un- 
mindful of  narrow  partisanship,  as  have  the 
voices  of  great  individual  Americans  In  our 
treasured  pa-st. 

•For  example,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
Republican;  he  jived  in  a  specific  period  of 
American  history;  he  presented  strongly  in- 
dividualistic traits;  he  was  a  partisan  of  the 
northern  cause  In  the  war  between  the  states; 
it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  appreciate  that 
millions  of  sincere  Americans  profoundly  dis- 
liked some  of  his  Ideas,  deplored  many  of  his 
policies,  distrusted  him  personally.  But  when 
he  spoke  at  Gettysburg,  he  spoke  ...  for  us 
a^' — fo!"  all  Americans  (of  every  time 
and)  .  .  .  every  part  of  the  country. 

"Woodrow  Wilson  (my  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor as  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  a 
great  President)  was  a  Democrat.  He.  too. 
lived  In  a  particular  period  of  our  national 
history  and  a  specific  phase  of  our  emergence 
into  the  international  community.  He  had 
marked  individual  traits,  many  of  which  his 
friends  found  amiable,  others  of  which  his 
critics  found  distasteful.  Whole  areas  of  his 
political  philosophy  were  unacceptable  to 
millions  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  some  of 
his  policies  provoked  the  resentment  of 
many.  Yet,  In  his  public  pronouncements 
he  frequently  transcended  the  inevitable 
limitations  of  himself,  his  times  and  his 
political  context  ,  .  .  (for  example.)  the 
exalted  address  to  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  which  Wilson  summarized  so 
many  of  the  elements  of  our  conunon  good 
...  (He  said.)  'America  came  Into  exist- 
ence for  a  particular  reason  ...  It  was  as 
If  in  the  providence  of  God  a  continent  had 
been  kept  unused  and  waiting  for  peaceful 
people  who  loved  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
men  more  than  they  loved  anything  else,  to 
come  and  set  up  an  unselfish  common- 
wealth'." 

When  I  first  heard  Bishop  Wright's  elo- 
quent words  and  pondered  his  Idea,  I  was 
profoundly  Impressed  with  the  thought  that 
in  this  concept  of  the  common  good  may  be 
found  our  greatest  hope  for  the  future,  not 
only  of  this  nation  but  of  all  mankind.  Un- 
der this  guiding  principle  of  the  common 
good,  a  man,  while  retaining  his  personal 
values,  may  reach  beyond  them  to  find  com- 
mon counsel  with  his  neighbors  for  the  en- 
richment of  community  life;  a  state,  while 
preserving  Its  local  character,  may  reach 
beyond  it  to  find  common  counsel  with  other 
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states  for  the  strengthenlnK  of  national  life: 
and  a  naiton  while  conserving  ics  Ideals  and 
characteristics,  may  reach  beyond  them  to 
find  common  ci  unsel  with  other  nations  for 
the  building  of  a  better  International  order. 
As  we  part  tonight  to  return  to  our  altars 
and  hearths,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the 
dreams  of  America  will  always  Involve  the 
common  good  the  relatirinshlp  in  which  the 
Creator  intended  us  all  to  live. 


CONSIDER  THE  ECONOMICS  AND 
THE  ECOLOGY  OF  OIL  SHALE  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.    EILBERG.    Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr  Burton)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BLTtTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  fortnight  ago  I  made  some  re- 
marks to  my  esteemed  colleagues  on  the 
subject  of  oil  .shale  development  on  pub- 
lic lands  m  our  Western  States. 

At  that  time  I  urged  Members  of  this 
House  to  give  this  matter  a  most  thor- 
ough and  thoughtful  study  lest  this  tre- 
mendous natural  resource  be  permitted, 
through  inadvertence  or  error,  to  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  private  interests  who 
would  reap  a  private  fortune  at  public 
expense. 

The  New  York  Times  today  carries  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Policy  for  Oil  Shale" 
which  contains  a  similar  admonition 
This  editorial  stresses  that  there  is  no 
need  for  making  hasty  deci.sions  in  this 
matter.  It  reads  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  22.  1967] 
A  Policy  for  Oil  Shale 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has  at- 
tempted to  please  everyone  In  devising  Fed- 
eral regulations  for  the  private  development 
of  the  huge,  publicly  owned  oil  shale  de- 
posits. He  Is  likely  to  discover  Instead  that 
he  haa  embarked  on  the  vain  policy  of  try- 
ing to  appease  appetltles  that  are  unap- 
peasable 

Mr.  Udall's  compromise  Is  to  make  a  small 
section  of  public  land  available  lor  lease 
and  establish  graduated  royalty  fees  to  pre- 
vent any  company  from  gaining  huge  profits 
If  the  extraction  process  proves  to  be  cheap- 
er and  the  oil  more  abundant  than  now 
anticipated  These  proposed  regulations  as- 
sume that  it  is  settled  national  policy  to 
have  the  shale  developed  under  private  aus- 
ptoes;  they  represent  an  etTort  to  assure  a  rea- 
sonable return  to  the  Government  from  a 
resource  whose  value  Ls  actually  Incalculable. 

There  Is  no  Immediate  need  for  develop- 
ing these  shale  defxsslts.  which  lie  In  Colo- 
rado. Wyoming  and  L'tah.  The  oil  com- 
panies are  primarily  Interested  In  these  de- 
posits as  reserves  for  the  future.  If  they  were 
eager  to  begin  development,  they  could  start 
on  the  one-fifth  of  the  deposits  which  are  al- 
ready In  private  ownership  The  companies 
own  or  have  leaiiing  rights  to  private  par- 
cels of  land  quite  large  enough  to  permit  ex- 
ploitation now 

The  pressure  for  prompt  development 
comes  from  the  smaller  owners  of  the  pri- 
vately held  lands  who  could  realize  immense 
capital  galas  if  oil  shale  development  were 
encouraged  now  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  pressure  also  comes  from  Western  poli- 
ticians and  businessmen  who  rtew  the  shale 
deposits  as  the  basis  of  an  economic  boom 
for  their  region. 

Behind  the  present  maneuvering  lies  the 


long-terra  danger  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  be  pressured  into  opening  up  all 
the  publicly  owned  deposits  for  private  de- 
velopment, with  generous  tax  Incentives  and 
no  restrictions  except  perhaps  the  payment 
of  a  smaU  royalty.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  ordinary  taxpayers  of  the  entire  nation, 
who  own  this  valuable  resource,  such  a  pol- 
icy would  be  a  giveaway  of  unprecedented 
magnitude. 

Three  proposals  have  been  advanced  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest.  One  is  for  public 
development  by  an  agency  modeled  on  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Another  is  for 
a  mixed  public-private  corporation  pat- 
terned on  Comsat  The  third,  more  modest, 
suggestion  is  that  the  Government  give  a 
research-and-development  contract  to  pri- 
vate Industry  to  develop  a  commercially  feas- 
ible process  for  extracting  the  oil  and  to 
operate  a  pilot  plant  Once  all  the  problems 
had  been  worked  out.  the  Government 
would  have  a  much  clearer  understanding  of 
the  exact  value  of  this  resource  and  there- 
fore could  determine  future  national  policy 
on  the  basis  of  facts,  not  guesses. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  this  question 
concerns  the  conservation  of  the  land,  water 
and  scenery  In  the  region.  Full-scale  develop- 
ment would  require  huge  amounts  of  water 
In  an  arid  area  and  might  lead  to  unsightly 
slag  heaps  and  erosion  far  surpassing  the 
ugliness  perpetrated  by  strip  mining  for  coal. 

Since  petroleum  from  conventional  wells 
Is  more  than  adequate  to  meet  fuel  needs 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment need  not  rush  Into  any  decision  until 
It  has  looked  fully  Into  both  the  economics 
and  the  ecology  of  oil  shale  development. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Kleppe  <at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford>.  for  May  24  and  25, 
1967,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr  KuYKENDALL  (at  the  request  of 
Mr  Gerald  R  Ford>.  for  May  25 
through  June  2,  1967.  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  as  member  of  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreigrn  Commerce  Committee 

Mr.  Burleson,  for  the  week  of  May 
22,  1967,  on  account  of  death  in  his  Im- 
mediate family, 

Mr.  Nedzi  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Din- 
GELL  I .  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Teacte  of  Texas  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr  Albert)  ,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  on  account  of  official  business, 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert i,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followintr  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  today:  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 
May  23;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Curtis  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KUYKENDALL'.  for  25  minutes  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
KUYKENDALL'.  for  15  mliiutes.  on  May 
23;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr  Patman.  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Bell  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kuy- 
KENDALLi,  for  15  mmutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Kuykendall  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr   Pelly. 

Mr   Denney. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Eilberg)  and  to  include 
extrantK)Us  matter:  i 

Mr  Ullman  in  three  instances. 

Mr   Kee. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  in.^tances. 

Mr  Whitener 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS  RE- 
FERRED 

Bills  and  joint  and  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.61.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jose 
Carlos  Suarez-Dlaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  62  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  E 
Tablo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 

3  68,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O 
Gonzalez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Darlo  Lorenzo 
Platas-Prohias;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  123  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 
Styles:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jullano 
Barboza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Barboza 
Amado;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

3.  221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando 
Perez  Simon:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

S.  281  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
real  property  which  may  be  held  by  the 
.American  Academy  In  Rome:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  .Administration. 

S  344  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  Beaud 
I  Brother  Amable);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S  503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Reaud.  also  known  as  Angel  Reaud  Ramos 
Izqulerdo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  576.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Magaly 
Jane:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LllUana 
Grasseschl  Baroni:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  613.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Rodriguez-Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert 
C  Crisp.  U  S  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
•-he  Judiciary. 

S  809  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Youssef 
(Joseph  I  Sellm  Hasbani;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

S.  821  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Domingo  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapla 
Davlla;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zofia  Wala- 
sek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren  F. 
Coleman.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Luis  Navarro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Improv- 
ing the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  grants 
for  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  noncommercial 
educational  radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  as- 
sist in  establishing  Innovative  educational 
programs,  to  facilitate  educational  program 
availability,  and  to  aid  the  operation  of  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities;  and  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  study  of  Instruction- 
al television  and  radio,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bong 
Oh  Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  23  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Federal  Role  In  Ur- 
ban AlTalrs":  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

SJ  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as 
Father's  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S  J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S  J.  Res  26.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  "American  History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  week 
in  April  In  every  year  as  National  Coin  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  July 
23  through  July  29.  1967,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  first  week  In  October  of  each 
year  as  National  Employ  the  Physically  Han- 
dicapped Week."  approved  August  11,  1945 
(59  Stat.  5301.  so  as  to  broaden  the  applica- 
bility of  such  resolution  to  all  handicapjjed 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May  1967. 
as  National  Home  Improvement  Month;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  J.  Res  72  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety  Pa- 
trol Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  formulation,  adoption,  administration, 
and  periodic  updating  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and  con- 
tiguous related  and  influencing  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  1587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Bass: 


H.R.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Housley;  and 

H.R.  4064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Agnes  C. 
Stowe. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  23.  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

763.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for  fiscal 
year  1968  (H.  Doc.  No.  126) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  the  Air  Force  report  en- 
titled "Semiannual  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Procurement  Action  Report,"  covering 
the  period  July  1,  1966,  through  December 
31,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2357,  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

765.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Including  the  Copyright  Office, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  March  31,  1967, 
piu^uant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
81-595;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  grants 
for  basic  scientific  research  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  nonprofit  institu- 
tions during  calendar  year  1966.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

768.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting  drafts 
of  proposed  legislation  (1)  to  amend  the 
authorizing  legislation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
(2)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
small  business  Investment  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

769.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board,  trans- 
mitting resolutions  relating  to  the  breeder 
reactor  program,  and  to  the  international 
traffic  of  radioactive  materials,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-563;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
village  of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minn.  (Rept.  No. 
268).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  claims  against  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  per- 


sonal property  incident  to  their  service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  269).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FT..OOD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  10196.  A  bill  making  appropri»tions  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  271).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  666.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  270i. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  10154.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions   in    the    postal    field    service,    and    for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  10155.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
H.R.  10156.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  10157.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  10158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on 
his  father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  re- 
tirement test  inapplicable  to  individuals  with 
minor  children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's 
or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  10159.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  10160.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Legion;  t«  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  10161.  A    bill    arranging    for    orderly 
marketing  of  certain  Imported  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.   10162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  10163.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
for  the  current  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams and  to  authorize  programs  that  will 
permit  the  market  system  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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H-R.  10194  A  bi:i  to  amend  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  several  States  that  iUi  ab- 
sentee registration  and  voting  procedures  be 
extended  t.-)  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration 

HR  10165  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  Ju- 
dicial machlnerv  fT  the  selection  of  Federal 
Juries,  and  fir  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MATSUNAGA : 

H  R.  10166  A  b:;i  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  strengthen 
Instruction  in  health  e<lucatlon  and  to  pro- 
vide for  training  Institutes  for  p>ersonnel  en- 
gaged In  health  edvicatlon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Educa'lnn  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    VATCHER: 

HR.  10167    A    bill    to   regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairv  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
pMDses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    REINLCKE: 

HR.  10168.  A  bin  to  proi-lde  the  Coast 
Guard  wirh  authority  to  conduct  research 
and  development  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  release  if  harmful  tlulds  carried  in 
vessels,  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr    SCHEUER 

HR.  10169  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  .Act  i.f  1965  to  authorize  assistance 
to  law  schools  for  training  programs  In  the 
conduct  of  criminal  c:uses  Involving  indigent 
persons,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr    WAI  KER 

HR  10170  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  service-connected  disability 
of  50  percent,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
.Affairs. 

By  Mr   WATKINS: 

H  R  10171  .A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meems. 

By  .Mr    WHITE 

HR.  10172  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
to  make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farm- 
ers who  Hre  directed  to  remove  their  milk 
from  commercial  markets  because  It  con- 
tains residues  of  chemicals  registered  and 
approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

Bv  Mr    WY.ATT 

H  R.  1017)  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicl.ir'. 

HR  ;>:-4  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  f  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  .^nd  Means. 

By  Mr    ZWACH: 

HR  10175  A  bill  to  prohibit  mutilation 
and  desecration  of  the  national  flag:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  10176  A  bill  to  amend  the  tarlJT 
s-rhedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Me ms 

By  Mr    BARING 

H  R  10177  A  bill  to  amend  Che  act  of  July 
22.  1963  I  77  Stat  88)  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  public  lands  by  the 
city  of  Henderson.  Nev.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr    BURLESON 
HR  10178    .A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
wclf.ire.   foreign   policy,   and  security  of   the 
United  States,    to   the  Committee  on  Ways 
inr*  Means 

Bv  Mr    DELANEY. 
H  H  l'jl7y    A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 


ture of  Federal  funds  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  promote 
the  fluoridation  of  public  water  supplies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr   EXDWDY: 
H  R   10180    A   bill    to   regulate  Impwrts   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:    to     the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

Bv  Mr    FTJUTON  of  Tennessee 
HR.  10181    A   bill   to   amend   title   XIX   of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to 
the     recipient     of     medical     assistance,     for 
physician  services  furnished  under  the  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  HOLLAND: 
HR.  10182.  A    bill    to    amend    title    VII   of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants   under   the   open-space   land   program 
for   the  development  and   redevelopment  of 
existing  open-space  land  and  for  the  acqui- 
sition   of    outdoor    and    Indoor    recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr   JOELSON: 
HR.  10183    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  on  Emphy- 
sema and  Respiratory  Diseases;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr    LONG  of  LoiUslana: 
HR  10184    A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions  in    the   postal    field   service,   and    for 
other  purposes,    to   the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  MATHL.AS  of  Marjland 
HR.  10185  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  Umted 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  Inequity  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  postage  rates  to 
publications  admitted  as  second-class  mall 
having  original  entry  at  Independent  cities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan: 
HR  10186  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  Imported  articles  which  are  exported 
and  thereafter  relmported  to  the  United 
States  for  failure  to  meet  sample  or  specifica- 
tions shall.  In  certain  Instances,  be  entered 
free  of  duty  upon  such  reimportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By     Mr.     OLSEN      i  for     himself,     Mr. 
HtN PERSON     Mr    GREtN   of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.   Hanley.  Mr    Wai.die.  Mr. 
WKm.    Mr     William    D     Ford.    Mr. 
HAMfLTON.    Mr.    BRA-^^.)     .Mr     Gross. 
Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr      Broyhill    of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.     Scorr,     Mr. 
RCPPE,      Mr.      McClctre      and      Mr 
Thompson   of  Georgia  t 
H  R.  10187    A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
-States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mall   and   ajr   transportation   mailing   privi- 
leges for  certain  members  of  the  US   Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN 
H  R.  10188    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National    Housing    Act    to    make    available, 
through  a  new  program  of  mortgage  Insur- 
ance, additional  financing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  needed  nonproflt  hospital  facilities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv 
By  Mr.  PELLY 
H  R.  10189.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  authorize  certain  sur- 
plus  property   of   the   United   States    to   be 
donated  for  park  or  recreational  purposes, 
to   the   Committee   on   Government   Opera- 
tions 

By  Mr   POAGE 
HR   10190    A    bin    to    amend    the    Rural 
Electrification  Act  of   1936,  as  amended,  to 
provide  additional  sources  of  financing  for 
the  rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone 
programs,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    POOL 
H  R  10191    A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 


trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  SCHADEBERG: 
H  R.  10192  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  from 
the  overtime  compensation  provisions  of 
that  act  employees  of  boat  sales  establish- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HR  10193  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  alternate 
method  of  making  loans  for  acquisition  and 
Improvements  of  the  farm,  needed  by  farm 
families,  including  young  farmers,  and  to 
provide  the  borrower  family  with  adequate 
suindards  of  living  and  the  consumer  with 
reasonable  prices  for  dairy  and  other  agr:- 
cultural  products,  as  well  as  to  maintain  and 
Improve  national  health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  10194    A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
Motor    Vehicle    Insurance    Guarantee    Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R,  10195.  A    bin    to    amend    title    38    of 
the  United  States  Ccxle  In  order  to  provide 
additional  beds  In  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veter- 
ans afflicted  with  alcoholism:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr   FLOOD: 
HR   10196.  .A    bin    making    appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare,   and   related   agen- 
cies,   for    the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr,  BOW: 
H.J.  Res  689.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution  of   the 
United    States    relative    to    equal    rights   fjr 
men  and  women;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California; 
H  J  Res.  590    Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the  Constitution   to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  Congres.';. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   DON  H.  CLAUSEN; 
H  J  Res  591.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  l.ssue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  30th  day  of  September  In  1967  .is 
Bible  Translation  Day:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    PEPPER 
H.  Con.  Res.  353    Concurrent  resolution  e.\- 
pressing  the  sen.=e  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  aggression  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  .Aifairs 
By  Mr    S.AYLOR 
H  Con   R<?s  354.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
declare   the  week  of  June   18   National   Coal 
Week;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    WHALEN 
H  Con  Res.  355.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating  to  a  world   free  trade  association;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    DUNCAN: 
H  Res  431     Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of   the  Congress   that   we  do   hereupon  call 
upon   the  President  of  the  United  States  ;t 
direct    and    order    the    Attorney    General    to 
enforce  section  12(a)   of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and   Services   Act  and  section 
2388  of  title  XViri  of  the  United  States  Code 
as  these  sections  apply   to  persons  to  whom 
the    Department's    attention    has    been    di- 
rected as  having  violated  these  laws;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McDADE 
H.  Res.  482    Resolution        extending        the 
greetings  and   fellcltatlon.s  of  the   House  of 
Representatives  on  the  occasion  of  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of   the  incorp>oration   of  Blakely 
Borough  of  Lackawanna  County.  Pa.;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr   BLACKBURN: 
H.  Res.  483    Resolution  concerning  law  en- 
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forcement;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary, 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

199.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  relative 
to  the  election  of  the  President  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

200.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  a  public  in- 
ve.'itlpatlon  Into  the  apparent  existence  of  a 
Soviet -dominated  Communist  regime  In  the 
Republic  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules, 

201.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  H.R.  2158,  the 
proposed  Federal  Interstate  Taxation  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

202.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  oil  pollution  of  waters  off  Cape  Cod: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

203.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stiite  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  enlarging 
the  area  of  eligibility  of  Public  Law  1021  to 
Include  the  33  counties  in  eastern  Nebraska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRR'ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

U.ider  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.    10197.  A    bill    for   the    reUef   of   Mllo 
Downing:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  10198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eun  Hi 
Kim;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  10199.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  W. 
Corbisler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  10200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
Margoth   Freire;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  10201.  A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Tziminadls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  10202.  A  bill   for  the   relief   of  Linda 
Morris  and  Herbert  Morris;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  PINO : 
H.R.  10203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarla 
Cucluffo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10204.  A  bin   for  the  relief   of  Maria 
Luz  Suarez  Castro   (alias  Maria  Suarez);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  10205.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Palza;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10206.  A   bill   for   the   reUef  of  Mario 
A.    Gonzales;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10207.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gugllel- 
mo  Heredia:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10208.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Valentine 
Ponce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  10209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Sing  Tak  Chou;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorna 
Leonle  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  10211.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Amprobe 
Instrument,  Division  of  Soss  Manufacturing 
Co,;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  10212.  A   biU   for   the    relief    of    Miss 
Emilie  N.  Argonza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

88.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council,  Lowell.  Mass.,  relative  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  HUD  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  ApproprlatiorLs. 

89.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 
land, Greg.,  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
newspapver  reading  room  in  the  White  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

90.  Also,  petition  of  Itoman  Town  Council, 
Itoman,  Okinawa,  relative  to  the  return  of 
Okinawa  to  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 

91.  Also,  petition  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose,  Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  relative  to  the 
mutilation  of  the  U.S.  flag;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

92.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Washington,  D,C.,  relative  to  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  76th  Continental  Con- 
gress of  the  DAR,  April  1967;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

93.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  City 
of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  relative  to  permitting  free 
postage  for  packages  sent  to  servicemen  and 
women  serving  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribute  to  10th  Anniversary  of 
Williamsburg  Film 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  recently  to  visit  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  restored  18th-century 
capital  of  the  Virginia  Colony.  It  was  for 
me,  as  it  has  been  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, a  unique  adventure  back  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  our  great  land.  Here,  where 
Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Washington, 
and  Patrick  Henry,  and  others  laid  so 
much  of  the  groundwork  for  the  begin- 
ning of  our  country,  Americans  and  visi- 
tors from  abroad  have  a  remarkable  op- 
portunity to  look  doeply  Into  the  days 
and  lives  of  those  noble  patriots.  Whether 
It  is  sitting  in  a  burgess'  seat  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  or  witnessing 
a  muster  of  the  colonial  militia,  or  even 
a  quiet  stroll  down  historic  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester Street,  the  impression  is  the  same: 
an  experience  which  helps  one  to  under- 
stand the  basic  principles  of  our  way  of 
Ufe. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  singular  ex- 
perience in  Williamsburg  worthy  of  note 


and  commendation.  I  refer  to  Colonial 
Williamsburg's  orientation  film  which 
launches  thousands  of  'visits  to  the  his- 
toric area.  This  film,  "Williamsburg — 
The  Story  of  a  Patriot,"  is  a  moving  and 
graphic  representation  of  the  values  and 
heritage  encompassed  in  this  historic 
city.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  fit- 
ting medium  for  conveying  the  message 
Williamsburg  holds.  The  basic  American 
tenets  of  freedom  of  choice,  self-govern- 
ment, integrity  of  the  individual,  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  opportunity,  all  of 
which  were  in  the  minds  of  our  early 
patriots  200  years  ago,  are  simply  but 
effectively  conveyed  for  young  and  old 
alike. 

I  understand  that  nearly  7  million  peo- 
ple— ^Americans  and  others — have  seen 
this  remarkable  film  In  Williamsburg  in 
the  past  10  years.  It  already  holds  the 
distinction  as  having  the  world's  longest 
run  in  one  location.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  more  than  700,000  members  of  the 
armed  services  have  seen  this  touching 
story. 

My  first  reaction  at  seeing  this  film 
was  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  of  many 
others:  would  it  not  be  a  great  thing  if 
all  Americans  could  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  am  pleased  to  have  learned  that 
so  many  already  have. 

Therefore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  film's 
10th  armiversary,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend those  at  Colonial  Williamsburg  who 
have  given  the  people  of  the  world  this 


ail-American  shrine  and  the  film  that  is 
much  a  part  of  the  Williamsburg  mes- 
sage. 

I  would  add  only  one  thing  more:  On 
the  occasion  of  the  film's  premier.  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg  Board  Chairman 
Winthrop  Rockefeller,  now  Governor  of 
Arkansas,  and  whose  father,  the  late 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  made  Colonial 
Williamsburg  possible,  cited  the  film  as 
a  "culminating  effort  on  the  part  of  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg  to  fulfill  its  deeply- 
felt  responsibility  to  make  visits  here  an 
historically  moving  experience."  I  would 
contend  that  that  responsibility  has  been 
remarkably  fulfilled. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Herbert  J.  Jacobi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  while  in  my  office,  the 
telephone  rang  and  I  learned  the  sad 
news  of  the  loss  of  a  very  dear  and  close 
friend  of  many  years,  the  Honorable  Her- 
bert J.  Jacobi,  who  was  affectionately  and 
accurately  known  by  his  many  admirers 
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as  "Mr  American  Legion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  " 

Mr.  Jacobi  was  the  senior  partner  in 
the  unexcelled  patent  law  firm  of  Jacobi. 
Davidson  &  Jacobi  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital 

Because  of  his  deep  interest  in  our 
veterans,  because  of  his  compassion  for 
his  fellow  man.  and  his  warm  feeling  for 
people,  he  gave  freely  of  his  valuable 
time  to  veterans  and  their  families  at 
considerable  personal  sacrifice 

He  sened  as  department  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  well  as  havin*;  served  iii  other 
ofDces  of  trust  and  importance  In  1950, 
he  served  with  equal  distinction  as  na- 
tional vice  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  and.  dunn?  the  years,  he  effec- 
tively served  on  Important  national  com- 
mittees He  was  selected  for  those  assign- 
ments because  of  his  ability,  his  willing- 
ness to  be  of  service,  and  the  high  esteem 
he  held  in  the  hearts  of  Let<ionnaires. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  he  was  called  upon  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  .\merican  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention  Corp  for  the  national 
conventions  held  in  Washington  in  1954 
and  1956 

He  was  known  and  respected  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  U  S   Congress 

In  1966,  he  wa.s  awarded  the  'Legion- 
naire of  the  Ye&T  '  trophy. 

While  he  was  active  in  community 
affairs,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  served 
on  the  District  of  Colum.bia  Parole  Board 
as  well  as  a  delegate  to  the  1960  Demo- 
cratic Convention  He  was  always  ready 
to  work  diligently  on  community  afTairs 
when  requested  He  deeply  believed  in 
helping  others  and  he  was  always  most 
effective 

To  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
work  closely  through  the  years  with  Mr 
American  Legion,  he  deserved — and  he 
had — our  affection,  admiration,  and  re- 
spect 

Last  night.  American  Legion  services 
were  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Honor  This  dig- 
nified evidence  of  respect  was  deeply  felt 
by  each  of  us  who  attended  I  saw  the 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  each  of  us  as  we  paid 
our  last  tribute  upon  this  earth  to  this 
outstanding  and  accomplished  .\merican 
citizen  While  we  realize  that  temporarily 
we  will  be  separated  from  thLs  distin- 
gxiished  friend,  we  do  know  that  in  due 
time,  we  will  rejoin  him  in  that  higher 
place  of  life  'i'es.  he  was  an  honorable 
man. 

While  we  keenly  feel  this  personal  loss 
In  our  everyday  life,  we  have  been 
blessed  in  knowinsc  and  workmg  with  this 
dedicated  man.  We  are  better  and  more 
compassionate  individuals  because  of 
this  cherished  association 

In  my  humble  way.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
distressing  news  and  tribute  of  respect 
to  our  departed  friend. 

To  Mrs  Jacobi  and  members  of  the 
family.  I  want  to  extend  deepe.<;t  sym- 
pathy and  say  thank  you  for  sharing 
Herb  with  us  He  has  inspired  each  of 
us  durins;  his  lifetime  and  in  our  humble 
way.  we  will  try  to  justify  his  friendship 
and  confidence.  Let  us  carry  on  his  dem- 
onstrated ideals  In  a  manner  that  will 


reflect  utmost  credit  upon  his  accom- 
plishments. There  are  untold  numbers  of 
veterans  and  their  families  who  are  en- 
joying a  better  life  because  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Herbert  J.  Jacobi. 


Golden  Anniversary  of  the  Commiitioned 
Corps  of  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

HON,  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  call  to  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  today  marks  the  50th 
anniversarj-  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 
an  agency  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Commerce 

The  commissioned  corps  of  ESSA 
along  with  the  U.S.  Anny,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard,  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  compri.se  the  uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  States  Of 
these  seven  services,  ESSAs  commis- 
sioned corps  is  the  .smallest  with  an  au- 
thorized strength  of  but  285  members 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  on  this  date  in 
1917,  the  commissioned  corps  had  its 
birth  as  a  part  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  When  the  latter  agency  was  com- 
bined with  the  Weather  Bureau  on  July 
13,  1965,  to  form  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration,  the  com- 
missioned corps  also  became  a  part  of 
ESSA  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is, 
incidentally,  celebrating  its  160th  anni- 
versary this  year 

The  ESSA  commissioned  corps  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  life  of  our  Na- 
tion. Wlierever  the  tasks  of  oceanograph- 
Ic  research  and  hydrographic  surveys 
may  take  them,  the  corps  mans  the  ships 
of  the  Goast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  at 
present,  the  US  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  ship  Oceanographer  is  conduct- 
ing a  global  scientific  expedition 

The  role  of  ESSA  uniformed  personnel 
is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  seas:  some 
are  engaged  with  land  surveying  parties 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  In  an 
effort  to  determine  more  accurately  than 
ever — with  the  assistance  of  satellites — 
the  exact  .shape  of  the  earth  while  others 
serve  as  pilots  of  photogrammetric 
planes,  contributing  to  the  production 
of  nautical  and  aeronautical  charts 

With  the  recent  announcement  by 
ESSA  of  the  establishment  of  the  nation- 
al oceanographic  Institute  at  Virginia 
Key  in  Florida,  many  members  of  the 
commissioned  corps  will  take  up  posts 
there  when  the  facility  Is  completed  in 
1969  or  1970  This  pioneering  venture 
in  the  study  of  the  waters  of  the  world 
has  been  called  the  deep-sea  equivalent 
to  the  manned  space  flight  center  at 
Houston. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  commissioned  corps  was  cele- 
brated on  Saturday  evening,  last,  with  a 


dlnner-dance  at  the  Officers'  Club  of  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  I  know  our  col- 
leagues join  me  in  congratulating  the 
members  of  the  commissioned  corps,  both 
past  and  present,  on  reaching  this  mile- 
stone. 


A  Plea  for  Realism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    C.^LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday  I  joined  with 
17  colleagues  In  support  of  the  statement, 
"A  Plea  for  Realism,"  Issued  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  16  Senators.  I  want 
here  to  amplify  some  of  my  reasons  for 
so  doing,  and  some  of  my  misgivings 
about  the  text  of  the  statement. 

I  share  the  view  recently  expressed  by 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  that  the 
present  situation  in  Vietnam  is  perilously 
close  to  being  the  prelude  to  world  v^ar 
III  Our  sole  guarantee  against  such  a 
prospect  is  reason  and  reflection.  For  2 
years.  I  have  urged  such  qualities  upon 
the  administration  Yet  the  escalation  of 
the  war  has  brought  with  it  the  erosion 
of  restraint  Such  an  environment  in- 
fects all  who  act  within  it.  And  thus  we 
grow  gradually  more  helpless,  caught  in 
a  spiral  of  suspicion  which  ultimately  is 
sustained  on  its  own  uncontrollable  mo- 
mentum Tills  is  the  le.sson  taught  by  the 
"Guns  of  August."  a  more  useful  his- 
torical analogy  for  us  today  than  the  oft- 
cited  example  of  Munich 

Our  plea  yesterday,  therefore.  wa.s  at 
its  roots,  a  plea  for  reflection — while  that 
luxury  is  still  ours  to  enjoy. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  hov^'ever.  that  I 
do  not  hold  to  the  view  that  the  perse- 
verance of  our  adversaries  somehow  de- 
rives from  their  expectation  of  imminent 
American  withdrawal  Men  who  have 
been  at  war.  in  one  foiTn  or  another,  for 
20  years  have  far  deeper  reasons  for  per- 
sistence in  their  enterprise  Tlieir  com- 
mitment is  rooted  in  the  logic  of  post- 
colonial  aspiration  for  independence 
from  the  West.  Their  energy  is  rein- 
forced by  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  their 
cause  They  do  not  bow  because  they 
fight  in  defen.se  of  their  land,  quickened 
by  the  conviction  that  it  is  they  who  are 
the  object  of  aggression. 

No  sensible  policy  can  ignore  these 
factors  In  order  to  attribute  the  per- 
severence  of  our  adversaries  to  their 
total  ignorance  of  our  own  political  real- 
ities Our  adversaries  are  men  of  con- 
siderable political  experience  of  sophis- 
tication. We  icnore  those  qualities  at  our 
peril — the  peril  of  miscalculation  which 
is  the  midwife  of  disaster. 

I  share,  in  short,  the  views  expressed 
editorially  by  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day, which  I  include  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

CONCXRN    IN  THE    SENATE 

Alarm  and  anxiety  over  the  growing  in- 
tensity of  the  Vietnam  war  are  behind  th« 
pleas  and  threats  coming  out  of  the  United 
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states  Senate  In  recent  days.  Sixteen  Sena- 
tors, led  by  Prank  Church,  Idaho  Democrat, 
yesterday  sent  a  message  to  Hanoi  saying 
that  despite  their  criticism  of  President 
Johnson's  policies  they  are  against  a  with- 
drawal of  American  forces.  They  are  only 
the  latest  In  a  growing  list  of  anguished  and 
helpless  onlookers. 

They  see  a  larger,  more  costly  and  far 
more  dangerous  war  developing.  The  other 
day  five  Senators  Joined  Sherman  Ciooper, 
Republican  of  Kentucky,  In  warning  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  further  Increases  In  United 
States  military  activities  In  Vietnam  might 
end  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  and 
could  bring  Communist  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union  into  the  war.  Senator  Cooper  of- 
fered a  suggestion — which  was  not  new — to 
conflne  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  in- 
filtration routes. 

The  sixteen  Senators  who  yesterday  sent 
a  message  to  Hanoi  are  undoubtedly  telling 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Government  what  It  al- 
ready knows — that  the  United  States  has  no 
Intention  of  withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  It 
Is  highly  questionable  that  dissent  In  the 
United  States,  demonstrations  against  the 
war  and  criticisms  of  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration are  fooling  Hanoi,  or  that  these 
manifestations  of  differing  opinions  in  this 
country  are  the  reasons  for  Hanoi's  continu- 
ing to  flght.  Even,-  qualified  visitor  to  Hanoi 
in  recent  months  bears  witness  to  the  sophis- 
tication of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders,  the 
adequacy  of  their  information,  and  their  de- 
termination. 

Tlie  Senntors  who  are — quite  rightly — 
showing  such  dismay  over  the  escalating  war 
In  V'letnam  have  a  good  oppyortunlty  now 
to  call  emphatic  attention  to  the  one  possi- 
bility of  opening  peace  negotiations — an  un- 
conditional pause  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Senators  like  Church.  Cooper.  Mansfield, 
Robert  Kennedy.  Fulbright.  Morton,  Aiken. 
Clark,  Hatfield  and  others — Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — are  approaching  despair, 
Judging  from  their  words  and  acts.  But  they 
might  now  all  take  the  plunge  together  and 
say  with  Secretary  General  Thant  and  Pope 
Paul  VI:  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. These  Senators  recognize  the  risk  of 
war  with  China.  That  being  the  case,  why  not 
Issue  a  Joint  call  for  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  accept  the  lesser  risk  of  a  bombing 
pause? 

The  time  for  such  a  plea  Is  now.  Next 
Tuesday.  May  23.  v^hlch  is  Buddha's  birth- 
day, has  been  marked  for  a  truce  by  both 
sides  in  the  Vietnam  war.  On  that  day  of 
peace,  opportunity  will  again  be  knocking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be,  however, 
that  there  are  those  on  the  other  side 
whose  erroneous  analysis  of  American 
political  realities  reinforces  more  basic 
reasons  for  tenacity.  It  is  thus  not  un- 
reasonable for  us  to  seek  to  reduce  the 
influence  of  such  militant  leaders  even  as 
we  seek  to  reduce  the  influence  of  those 
American  leaders  v^-hose  selfsame  wish- 
ful analysis  of  our  adversaries  leads  them 
too  to  expect  imminent  victory.  For  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  at  the  same  time  a  war 
between  restraint  and  passion  for  total 
victory.  Each  position  has  its  advocates, 
here  and  among  our  adversaries.  If  mod- 
eration is  to  prevail  between  the  two 
sides,  then  it  must  first  prevail  on  each 
side. 

That  conviction  alone  prompted  me 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  yesterday.  I 
was  not  pleased,  however,  by  the  state- 
ment's implication  that  disagreement  on 
tactics  alone  separates  the  administra- 
tion and  its  critics.  Our  differences,  sad- 
ly, are  fundamental.  They  relate  to  such 
Issues  as  the  nature  of  postcolonial,  the 
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extent  of  Communist  threat,  the  limits 
of  American  power  and  the  priority  of 
American  responsibility,  and,  ultimately, 
the  morality  of  force  and  violence  as  the 
vehicles  for  the  export  of  the  American 
dream. 

Let  these  disagreements  not  be  mini- 
mized. They  antedate  Vietnam.  And, 
they  will  continue  beyond  our  tragic  war 
in  Southeast  Asia, 

Nor  was  I  happy  with  the  suggestion 
that  Hanoi  alone  bears  responsibility 
for  the  current  impasse  in  negotiations. 
We  share  that  responsibility — among 
other  reasons  because  of  our  refusal  to 
cease  bombing  the  North  without  prior 
evidence  that  infiltration  is  curtailed. 

I  want  to  be  understood,  finally,  as 
opposing  immediate  total  withdrawal — 
rather  than  any  such  token  withdrawal 
as  may  now  or  at  some  future  time  be 
useful  as  a  gesture  to  further  the  pros- 
f)ect  of  negotiations. 

These  reservations,  however,  do  not 
override  my  conviction  that  the  current 
tragedy  of  Vietnam  must  be  resolved  by 
realistic  conciliation  on  both  sides.  The 
assignment  of  responsibility  for  the 
tragedy  of  the  war  will  be  made  by 
history.  But  there  is  shared  a  common 
Interest  in  assuring  that  history  has  the 
chance  to  make  that  judgment.  Insofar 
as  Americans  can  help  secure  that  op- 
portunity they  must  do  so  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  defined  by  their  sta- 
tion as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Our 
first  preoccupation  that  is,  must  be  with 
our  own  actions,  our  own  policies,  our 
own  leaders.  Yesterday,  we  chose  briefly 
to  call  upon  our  adversaries  to  exercise 
the  same  restraint  we  expect  of  our  ov\'n 
administration,  I  consider  that  act  pru- 
dent and  justified.  I  hope  it  will  allow 
and  stimulate  more  forthright  congres- 
sional action  in  pursuit  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 


Government-Business  Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  'ULLMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  contribu- 
tions of  the  small.  Independent  business- 
men to  our  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country  are  major  factors  in  the  U.S. 
historic  development  and  in  our  con- 
tinuing social  and  economic  growth. 

The  dedication  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans •with  ideas  is  the  key  factor  in  the 
success  of  thousands  of  small  firms  who 
overcome  great  obstacles  to  see  their 
ideas  made  a  reality. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  pro- 
grams available  today  from  the  Federal 
Government  that  help  struggling  small 
concerns  in  my  Oregon  district  and  in 
all  congressional  districts  of  our  Nation. 

I  refer,  particularly,  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  which  has  developed 
new  administrative  programs  and  poli- 
cies that  help  to  meet  the  pressing  prob- 
lems faced  by  many  small  businesses, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  us  to  achieve 


national  goals  and  objectives.  The  SBA 
should  be  commended  for  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
small  firms. 

The  success  of  these  SBA  programs 
and  the  assistance  they  can  give  to  a 
struggling  small  firm,  is  evidenced  by 
the  growth  of  a  husband-wife  firm  that 
now  has  base  distribution  plants  in  five 
key  communities  in  two  States. 

Nineteen  years  ago  in  Nyssa.  Oreg.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilton  Jackson  realized  a  life- 
long ambition  by  purchasing  a  small  re- 
tail business  supplying  liquefied  petro- 
leum gas  to  a  few  scattered  customers. 
Their  own  limited  funds,  plus  a  small 
loan  from  relatives,  made  this  first  busi- 
ness venture  possible. 

At  the  time  the  Jacksons  acquired  the 
business  in  1948,  their  entire  assets  con- 
sisted of  146  customers  and  a  small  in- 
ventory of  service  tanks.  Today,  the  busi- 
ness grosses  over  a  third  of  a  million 
dollars  and  includes  a  loyal,  associated 
dealer  organization  with  distribution 
plants  in  five  key  communities  within  a 
75-mile  radius. 

Growth  for  the  new  Jackson  venture 
was  slow  at  first,  principally  due  to  lack 
of  working  capital  and  the  necessity  of 
repaying  borrowings  out  of  limited  earn- 
ings. It  was  7  years  before  they  could 
expand  and  add  a  branch  outlet  in 
Weiser,  Idaho,  another  agricultural  com- 
munity about  35  miles  away. 

When  natural  gas  came  to  the  area, 
the  Jacksons  expanded  their  operations 
to  retail  a  full  line  of  gas  appliances. 
However,  the  lack  of  adequate  working 
capital  caused  problems  until  the  Small 
Business  Administration  provided  the 
Jacksons  with  a  $40,000  loan.  This  added 
cash  enabled  the  Jacksons  to  buy  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  used  gas  tanks,  as 
well  as  to  expand  the  retail  and  gas  serv- 
ice operation.  Prior  to  this  time,  they 
had  been  selling  tanks  to  customers  and 
then  servicing  them  with  the  liquid  pe- 
troleum gas.  After  acquiring  the  new- 
tanks,  they  began  ofifering  them  on  a 
lease  basis. 

In  1959,  the  firm  sold  the  Weiser  con- 
cern, converting  it  to  a  dealership  whole- 
sale outlet.  Later  dealers  were  estab- 
lished in  Meridian  and  Homedale,  Idaho, 
and  Madras  and  Bend,  Oreg.  In  each 
case,  the  Jacksons  have  invested,  along 
v\-ith  the  dealers  and,  in  addition,  supplied 
management  counseling  to  help  the  new 
dealers  become  firmly  established. 

By  this  time,  further  expansion  capital 
was  needed  for  rental  tanks,  service 
trucks,  buildings,  and  facilities.  Another 
SBA  loan  for  $110,000  was  negotiated  to 
provide  the  needed  capital. 

Today,  the  Ideal  Gas  &  Appliance  Co. 
is  recognized  as  a  stable  and  growing 
business  in  Treasure  Valley.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  this  profitable  busi- 
ness will  continue  to  grow. 

In  spite  of  their  success,  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  have  continued  to  devote 
long  hours  to  their  business.  They  have 
reinvested  their  profits  into  plans  for  new 
dealers,  new  customers,  and  new  services 
for  loyal  customers  who  account  for  their 
over  one-third  million  dollars  annual 
volume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  case  clearly 
illustrates  the  team  concept  which  Con- 
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grtss  has  advocated  for  Government- 
buslne&s  cooperation  This  joint  effort 
unites  Federal  resources  with  private 
enterprise  to  create  new  jobs,  expand 
existing  businesses  and  provide  commu- 
nities with  new  products  and  services 


Commemoration  of  Cuban  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ttoKit>\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  FAZCELL    Mr.  Speaker— 

Oovernmen:  of  the  people  by  the  people, 
far  the  people  whose  just  pr-wers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy In  a  republic.  established  upon 
thoee  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
aacrlflced  their  Ilvee  and  fortunes. 

These  great  words  were  written  in  1917 
by  William  Tyler  Page,  then  Clerk  of  this 
great  bod.v  They  were  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatlves  as  the  Ameri- 
can's creed  They  embody  the  political 
faith  of  our  own  great  Nation  and  indeed, 
the  standard  by  which  the  democratic 
governments  of  the  world  community 
live. 

On  May  30.  1902.  65  years  ago  last  Sat- 
urday, the  I'  S  provisional  eoverrunent  in 
Cuba  withdrew,  and  the  free  Cuban  Re- 
public came  into  being.  Its  Constitution 
was  based  on  these  .same  principles,  prin- 
ciples for  which  Cubiin  patriots  also  sac- 
rificed their  lives  and  fortunes  The 
Cuban  Constitution  was  one  with  our  own 
In  that  It  pre.served  human  dienitv  guar- 
anteed individual  liberties,  and  stood  for 
the  right  of  all  men  to  be  free 

This  anniversary  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence day  is  wrought  with  sorrow,  the  sor- 
row of  the  Cuban  people  today  enslaved 
by  Castro's  Communist  regime,  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  entire  world,  who  share  the  agony  of 
the  tormented  citizens  of  that  Island  na- 
tion. In  Cuba  today,  there  is  no  freedom. 
and  goveiTiment  Is  by  consent  of  a  select 
few.  who  rule  the  masses  with  an  iron 
fist 

Pldel  Ca^stro,  who  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  he  is  a  loya!  Cuban 
and  champion  of  human  rights.  Is  In 
truth  a  brutal  dictator  He  has  prostrated 
Cuban  nationalism  to  embrace  the  most 
violent  Communist  dlctums.  Instead  of 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  Cuban  citi- 
zens, his  mjvernment  treacherously 
usurps  them  and  strikes  terror  In  the 
hearts  of  the  people  The  American  peo- 
ple have  only  to  listen  to  the  tragic 
stories  related  by  Cuban  refugees  who 
have  abandoned  everything  to  seek 
sanctuary  under  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. Thousands  have  fled  to  Miami  In 
my  own  congressional  district :  still  more 
have  arrived  in  other  U  3.  cities.  Pldel 
Castro's  'promised  land"  Is  a  tragic 
farce,  and  the  Inhumane  conditions  by 
which  he  rules  are  an  affront  to  the 
dignity  of  mankind  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sorrowing  Cuban 
refugees  in  our  country  look  to  us  to  give 


them  strength,  support,  and  understand- 
ing. They  have  forsaken  a  government 
which  no  human  being  can  live  by  Our 
American  experience  has  enabled  us  to 
comprehend  the  desire  of  every  man  to 
dwell  in  a  sovereign  nation,  to  partici- 
pate in  public  affairs  and  to  join  with  his 
neighbor  in  democratically  determining 
his  own  government.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
free  men  all  over  the  world  to  pledge 
their  support  of  true  Cuban  independ- 
ence. To  the  suffering  Cuban  refugees 
among  us  and  to  the  enslaved  people  of 
the  Cuban  nation,  we  extend  our  deepest 
friendship  and  heartfelt  s>Tnpathy  'We 
have  faith  in  you.  We  honor  the  devoted 
patriots  who  endured  such  great  hard- 
ship to  lead  your  people  to  liberty  We 
salute  the  brave  people  who  make  up 
your  heritage,  people  like  yourselves. 
who.se  dauntless  determination  to 
achieve  self-government,  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  triumphed 
over  tremendoiis  obstacles  and  repeated 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  more  powerful 
forces.  It  Is  our  firm  hope  that  you  will 
rise  up  against  the  bonds  which  rob  you 
of  your  liberty  and  renew  the  fighting 
spirit  which  won  you  your  sovereignty 
65  years  aso  We  urue  you  to  rededicate 
yourselves  to  the  caiise  of  freedom.  Only 
when  the  reins  of  Cuban  Crovernment 
are  restored  to  the  hands  of  the  people, 
all  of  the  people,  will  your  beloved  land 
flourish,  and  will  Cubans  of  today  and 
all  generations  to  come  face  the  future 
with  pride  and  dignity. 


SBA  Loan  and  Advice  Help  Salem,  Oreg., 
Buiinetsman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

"F 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

i:iF    OREGO.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
assisting  the  growth  of  our  free  enter- 
prise economy  is  well  known  to  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  House 

The  program  of  Administrator  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin  to  achieve  greater  use 
of  SBA  guarantees  by  banks  and  greater 
bank  participation  in  small  business 
loans  is  showing  results  throughout  our 
countr>v  For  Instance,  in  .Januan.'.  72  per- 
cent of  the  business  loans  approved  by 
the  SB.\  were  either  guaranteed  loans  or 
loans  made  with  bank  participation.  To 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  their  as- 
sistance to  our  economy,  during  the  first 
7  months  of  this  fiscal  year  SBA  ap- 
proved nearly  4.000  loans  to  small  firms 
totaling  $175  million. 

Mr  William  T  J.  Foster  of  Salem, 
Oreg  ,  is  a  successful  businessman  in 
my  congressional  district,  who  has  prof- 
ited from  SBA  financial  and  professional 
assistance  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  Mr  Foster's  experience  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

For  several  year,  Mr.  Foster  was  a  suc- 
cessful homebullder  As  a  sideline  he  be- 
gan building  furniture,  TV  tables,  and 


bookshelves  in  a  small  shop  behind  his 
home.  Later  he  invested  his  savings  in  a 
small  factorj'  building  and  began  to  pro- 
duce furniture  on  a  larger  scale. 

Finally,  he  branched  out  into  what  was 
to  be  his  specialty,  the  manufacture  of 
wrought  iron  lawn  furniture  and  orna- 
ments. He  called  his  shop  the  Little  Iron 
Works. 

Like  many  small  businessmen.  Mr. 
Foster  had  a  .solid  technical  foundation. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  designing  and 
manufacturing  quality  products  that 
were  in  demand. 

In  1962.  Mr  Foster  visited  SBA's  of- 
fice In  Portland.  Despite  his  diligent 
work,  his  business  was  showing  little 
profit  To  the  SBA  financial  specialist 
who  consulted  with  him  the  trouble  was 
readily  apparent.  He  needed  to  install 
a  cost  accounting  system  in  order  to 
lower  costs  and  increase  sales. 

SB.^  took  positive  steps  to  give  him 
the  assistance  he  needed.  An  SBA  loan 
for  $25,000  was  approved  so  he  could 
purchase  machinerj"  and  equipment, 
build  up  his  inventoiT  of  raw  materials, 
and  have  adequate  working  capital. 

SBA  specialists  in  management  out- 
lined for  Mr  Foster  an  intensive  ad- 
vertising campaign  and  showed  him  how 
to  establish  a  market  for  the  new  prod- 
ucts he  was  offering. 

With  SBA's  help,  Mr  Foster  installed 
an  effective  accounting  system.  Foster 
visited  other  wrought  iron  factories 
around  the  country  to  learn  how  they 
operated.  This  convinced  him  that  he 
needed  a  retail  outlet  in  a  large  city. 
Accordingly,  he  opened  a  retail  store  in 
Portland  which  his  wife  helps  him 
operate. 

In  less  than  2  years,  this  small  firm's 
sales  doubled — and  they  are  still  increas- 
ing at  a  healthy  rate.  The  firm's  assets 
have  tripled  since  SB.^s  a.ssistance. 

Today  Mr  Poster  has  11  persons  on  his 
payroll  in  addition  to  his  wife  and  him- 
self In  1962  he  had  only  two  employees. 

Tills  is  th.e  kind  of  help  SBA  gives  to 
enterprising  small  businessmen.  It 
backed  this  small  businessman's  venture 
with  a  $25,000  loan  and  followed  up  with 
practical,  effective  management  guid- 
ance This  SBA  loan  is  being  repaid  with 
interest,  and  this  business  Is  definitely 
an  asset  to  the  communities  in  which  he 
operates 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Foster 
for  hi."  foresight  and  Industry  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  their 
managerial  and  financial  assistance  In 
developing  the  Little  Iron  Works  of 
Salem  Oreg 
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Repretentatiye  Jack  Edwards  Hits  Nail  on 
Head  in  Speech  to  Mobile  Propeller  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
colleagues.  Jack  Edwarps,  who  so  ably 
serves  the  First  Congressional  District  of 


Alabama,  recently  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution toward  better  understanding  of 
the  sad  situation  that  confronts  the 
American  merchant  marine.  In  an  ad- 
dre.•^.'•  to  the  Port  of  Mobile  Propeller 
Club,  on  the  occasion  of  the  1967  annual 
celebration  of  Maritime  Day,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards .said  some  things  about  the  admin- 
istration's lack  of  maritime  policy  that 
needed  saying. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  of  this 
House  who  may  wish  to  obtain  a  pene- 
trating summary  of  the  facts  about  the 
present  status  to  of  our  once  great  Amer- 
ican-flag .service,  I  suggest  they  can  do 
no  Ix'tter  than  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  following  remarks  which  in  my 
view  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head: 

Speech  of  Hon.  Jack  Edwards,  the  Pro- 
feller  Club  Port  of  Mobile,  Annual 
Maritime  Day  Banquet,  Mobile  Country 
Club.  May   19,  1967 

Our  observance  of  Maritime  IDay  this  year 
oomes  against  the  backdrop  of  continuing 
and  increasing  concern  over  the  future 
course  of  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
po;icy. 

There  is  nothing  I  would  like  better  than 
to  stand  up  here  tonight  and  tell  you  that 
a  Merchant  Marine  policy  Is  being  written 
in  Washington  today,  or  even  to  tell  you 
ih.it  the  overall  Merchant  Marine  problem  is 
being  given  the  kind  of  priority  attention  in 
the  Administration  that  many  of  us  believe 
It  ought  to  have. 

But  unfortunately  we  seem  to  be  con- 
tinuing along  In  the  same  kind  of  drift  that 
I  first  mentioned  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  Washington  two  years  ago.  So  far 
as  Merchant  Marine  policy  Is  concerned  we 
are  drifting  without  a  rudder,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  rocks  unless 
something  is  done  about  it  fairly  soon. 

The  situation  was  exposed  in  all  Its  stark 
reality  on  the  first  of  this  month  when  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  appeared 
at  a  Senate  Committee  hearing  to  tell  about 
Merchant  Marine  policy.  His  appearance  was 
thought  to  be  Important  because  for  many 
weeks  we  had  been  hearing  reports  that  the 
Administration  wiis  going  to  make  a  series  of 
new  recommendations  which  would  amount 
to  a  policy  at  long  last:  a  policy  for  rebuild- 
ing the  strength  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet. 
But  Mr.  Boyd  made  It  very  clear  in  his 
remarks  that  he  was  not  proposing  an  Ad- 
ministration policy.  He  said  he  had  some 
Ideas  about  what  might  be  done,  but  he 
carefully  said  that  his  Ideas  were  not  the 
policy  of  the  Johnson  Administration  and. 
In  fact,  he  had  not  asked  the  President  to 
approve  his  proposals. 

One  of  the  main  points  In  the  plan  Boyd 
talked  about  was  to  allow  U.S.  shipjwners 
to  acquire  some  shlp>s  out  of  foreign  ship- 
yards without  losing  the  full  domestic  rights 
accorded  to  ships  built  In  U.S.  yards. 

At  the  same  time  the  subsidized  program 
for  the  construction  of  new  ships  In  U.S. 
yards  would  be  increased.  Other  Innovations 
would  also  be  Introduced.  For  example,  new- 
bulk  carriers  would  be  given  operating  sub- 
sidles,  the  cargo  preference  program  would 
be  retained  but  made  to  operate  more  effi- 
ciently, and  a  program  for  increased  use  of 
nuclear-powered  ships  would  be  adopted. 

Each  one  of  these  proposals,  and  the  others 
he  mentioned,  would  be  opposed  by  someone. 
My  own  opinion  Is.  however,  that  Mr.  Boyd's 
plan  should  be  given  some  thought.  It 
should  not  be  thrown  out  automatically. 
The  problem  Is  of  such  magnitude  that  we 
need  all  the  ideas  that  we  can  get.  I  am 
willing  to  consider  any  reasonable  proposal 
In  an  effort  to  And  the  answer  to  this  press- 
ing problem. 

However,  there  is  an  organizational  strug- 
gle going  on  In  Washington  that  we  should 


know  about  as  a  sidelight  to  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  Merchant  Marine  policy.  Mr.  Boyd  Is 
the  Secretary  of  the  new  Department  ot 
Transportation.  He  and  his  department  really 
do  not  have  the  responsibility  for  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  at  all.  The  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration Is  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would 
seem,  any  policy  discussions  would  come 
from   that  Department. 

To  present  the  reason  for  this  odd  situa- 
tion It  is  necessary  to  give  Just  a  little  back- 
ground that  many  of  you  may  know. 

Some  months  ago  when  President  Johnson 
recommended  setting  up  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  he  said  he  wanted 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  Commerce  Department  and  put 
into  the  new  Transportation  Department. 
But  when  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved the  Transportation  Department  bill, 
we  voted  to  keep  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion out  of  the  new  department.  And  the 
law  as  enacted  did  retain  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Commerce  Department. 
I  worked  for  this  objective. 

We  thought  It  was  necessary  to  do  this  in 
order  to  achieve  what  we  want  as  the  final 
result — namely  a  Maritime  Administration 
independent  of  any  parent  cabinet-level  de- 
partment— a  Maritime  Administration  as  an 
Independent  agency.  We  believe  that  this  Is  a 
needed  first  step  In  giving  the  Merchant 
Marine  the  kind  of  priority  for  attention  in 
Washington  that  it  must  have.  We  don't 
want  to  see  it  lost  In  the  bureaucratic  Jungles 
of  any  larger  government  agency. 

And  so  far  this  year  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  there  are  some  100  bills  In 
the  hopper  providing  for  establishment  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  as  an  Independ- 
ent Agency. 

However,  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
Congress  has  not  yet  scheduled  any  action  on 
the  bills.  The  Johnson  Administration  stUl 
badly  wants  the  Maritime  group  In  the 
Transportation  Department.  The  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment Is  now  mailing  announcements  of  plans 
on  maritime  programs  Is  simply  an  indication 
that  the  White  House  Is  going  ahead  and  act- 
ing as  though  Its  wish  were  accomplished. 
One  of  the  points  Mr.  Boyd  laid  out  In  his 
program  May  1  was  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration should  be  brought  Into  his  De- 
partment of  Transportation  after  all. 

You  have  heard  something  about  Lyndon 
Johnson's  approach  to  Government,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  It's  probably  true  what  you 
have  heard.  There  are  some  who  say  that  if 
Lyndon  Johnson  thought  the  sun  shouldn't 
come  up  In  the  morning,  and  then  if  it  came 
up  anyway,  right  on  time,  he'd  act  as  though 
It  didn't  come  up  and  demand  that  everyone 
around  him  act  the  same  way.  And  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  In  Washington  these  days  who 
look  at  the  troubles  Lyndon  Is  having  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  they  guess  that  he 
must  be  hoping  every  night  that  the  sun 
won't  come  up  the  next  day. 

But  In  any  case  it  will  be  Interesting  to  all 
of  us  to  watch  and  see  what  happens  In  this 
in-fightlng  over  the  Maritime  .Administra- 
tion. For  the  time  being  it  is  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  where  It  has  been  for 
many  years.  But  If  you  think  any  new  Ideas 
or  initiatives  are  coming  from  that  Depart- 
ment, consider  that  Lyndon  Johnson  has  not 
yet  named  a  successor  to  Former  Secretary 
of  Commerce  John  Connor  who  left  the  po- 
sition February  1.  And  consider  also,  amazing 
as  It  Is,  that  the  Maritime  Administration 
Itself  has  no  real  head.  The  former  admin- 
istrator, Nicholas  Johnson,  left  there  July  1, 
1966.  and  no  successor  has  been  named. 

So  Alan  Boyd  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  a  man  whose  ex- 
perience has  been  in  air  transportation,  is 
the  closest  we  have  to  a  government  execu- 
tive thinking  about  merchant  fleet  policy. 
And  his  Department  Is  not  even  charged  with 
this  responsibility.  This  sad  situation  cannot 


go  on  much  longer.  Either  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration will  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  or  it  will  be 
made  independent,  or  conceivably  some  other 
arrangement  will  be  made.  But  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  things  get  straightened  out  so  that 
we  can  solve  some  of  the  extremely  serious 
problems  of  the  merchant  fleet. 

The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  faces  deep  trou- 
ble today. 

The  Johnson  Administration's  approach  to 
U.S.  merchant  marine  problems  has  shown 
au  almost  total  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
serious  and  growing  deficiency  of  our  mer- 
chant shipping  capacity  in  relation  to  that 
of  other  maritime  nations  and  in  relation  to 
our  shipping  needs. 

In  20  years,  the  U.S.  has  fallen  from  a  su- 
preme maritime  power  to  a  third-rate  status. 
In  the  same  period,  Russia  has  grown  from 
virtually  no  merchant  fleet  at  all  to  a  point 
at  which  she  challenges  all  comers  for  control 
of  the  world's  sea  trade. 

At  the  end  of  Word  War  II,  the  U.S.  had 
a  fleet  of  about  5.000  merchant  ships,  nearly 
all  less  than  3  years  old.  Today  we  have 
barely  more  than  1.000,  and  of  these  about 
800  are  more  than  20  years  old. 

Russia  today  has  more  than  1,400  merchant 
shli>s  afloat,  and  they  are  nearly  all  moder.n 
ships.  Their  building  program  is  still  going 
at  full  speed.  Russia  Is  building  about  8  new- 
merchant  ships  for  every  one  we  build. 

Russian  government  spending  on  her  mer- 
chant marine  is  rising  swiftly  while  ours  de- 
clines. In  1965  Russia  spent  more  than  $600 
million  while  we  spent  less  than  $150  million. 
This  year  Russia  is  spending  an  estimated 
billion  dollars  while  we  are  spending  about 
$106  million. 

Russia's  fleet  carries  about  75  percent  of 
her  foreign  commerce.  And  although  the 
United  States  leads  the  world  In  total  trade 
with  other  countries,  our  merchant  fleet 
carries  less  than  8  percent  of  that  trade. 

Thirteen  years  ago  very  few  of  us  would 
have  predicted  the  spectacular  rise  of  the 
Soviet  merchant  marine.  It  has  been  done 
without  boasting.  Their  effort  began  in 
earnest  in  1953  with  a  five  year  plan  for  ves- 
sel construction  of  an  extent  rarely  seen  any- 
wnere  except  by  nations  at  war.  By  1965  they 
liad  increased  their  merchant  fleet  strength 
by  175  percent.  Their  aim  was  to  increase 
their  shipping  capacity  to  the  point  where  it 
could  carry  a  substantial  part  of  Its  own 
commerce  and  also  have  an  Influence  in  the 
trade  routes  of  the  world. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  leads  the  United 
States  in  total  number  of  active  vessels 
afloat,  and  is  only  slightly  behind  us  In  total 
tonnage.  And  Russia's  construction  of  new- 
ships  continues  at  a  rapid  pace  while  ours 
drifts  along  almost  aimlessly. 

Russia  is  building  ships,  and  having  the 
East  Germans  and  others  build  them  for  her. 
not  merely  to  provide  Jobs.  Her  merchant 
fleet  program  has  well-defined  political  nnd 
economic  objectives. 

Politically.  Russia  wants  ships  to  support 
its  political  goals  in  ;tny  part  of  the  globe. 
and  I  refer  specifically  to  the  massive  ship- 
ments of  goods  to  North  Vietnam  today,  and 
also  to  her  trade  with  Cuba.  Should  Com- 
munist Infiltration  and  agitation  result  In 
new  "Wars  of  Liberation"  anywhere  else,  we 
know  that  Russia  will  want  to  supply  them 
w-ith  arms  and  other  goods.  In  her  eyes  there 
probably  Is  nothing  more  important  than 
her  capability  to  meet  the  logistics  demands 
of  Communist  fighting  forces. 

Economically  the  Russians  want  a  strong 
merchant  marine  as  a  tool  w-ith  which  to  in- 
fluence world  markets.  They  have  already 
been  able  to  undercut  some  European  com- 
petition and  so  have  moved  Into  cont.-ol  of 
some  freight  rates.  We  can  safely  predict  that 
these  efforts  will  be  expanded  In  the  future. 
Our  United  States  merchant  fleet  today  is 
a  national  disgrace;  70  percent  of  our  ships 
are  20  years  old  or  older  and  will  be  due  for 
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layup  within  Ave  years  We  rank  only  14th 
in  shipbuilding  Even  Poland  Is  building 
more  merchant  ships  than  we  are  And  all  of 
this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only 
nation  blessed  with  excellent  warm  water 
ports  on  three  major  and  long  coastlines 

Of  course  It  was  not  supposed  to  be  this 
way  at  all  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
stated  very  clearly  a  declaration  of  policy 
that  our  Merchant  Marine  must  be  a  partner 
in  our  national  defense  structure,  that  we 
must  have  the  best  and  safest  ships,  so  that 
the  U  S  merchant  fleet  can  not  only  meet 
normal  shipping  needs  but  also  serve  as  a 
naval  and  military  auxiliary  In  times  of  na- 
tional emergency 

It  was  along  about  1961  and  1962  when 
anyone  flrst  became  concerned  that  we  were 
falling  from  that  kind  of  attention  to  our 
merchant  fleet  strength  and  that  Russia 
was  moving  In.  In  1963  the  Russians  built 
115    new  ships   while   we   built   31. 

President  Kennedy  ordered  a  full  scale 
study  to  be  made  And  the  study  was  made, 
but  nothing  ever  came  of  It  Then  again  In 
J muary  of  1965  President  Johnson  prom- 
ised a  new  policy  for  the  merchant  m.Trlne 
But,  of  course,  we  have  no  new  policy,  and 
none  has   been   formally  recommended. 

Last  year  In  one  East  German  shipyard 
alone,  the  Warnow  Works  at  Rostock,  they 
built  12  freitfhters  for  Russia 

In  contrast  with  that,  the  new  LBJ  budget 
plans  of  this  year  first  provided  for  13  new 
ships  The  figure  has  now  been  Jumped  to 
15.  partly  in  an  effort  to  quiet  some  of  us 
down,  but  this  is  still  far  Inadequate  to  catch 
up  with  our  needs  To  meet  the  demands  of 
shipping  supplies  to  Vietnam  many  of  the 
old  Liberty  ships  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  mothball  fleet,  as  you  know  But  this  Is 
no  substitute  for  a  modern  merchant  ma- 
rine and  everyone  knows  It 

The  over.^n  problem  was  summed  up 
rather  well  In  an  editorial  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  recently.  It  said  this,  and  I 
quote 

"It  Is  one  thing  to  attempt  entlcin?  the 
shipping  Industry  Into  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  with  vague  promises  of 
a  totally  new  policy  It  Is  quite  another  to 
display  by  current  actions  a  curious  Indif- 
ference to  the  problems  of  merchant  ship- 
ping and  to  indicate — when  discussing  the 
subject  at  all — not  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  what  the  Administration  Is  unwilling 
to  do  or  keep  on  doing  " 

One  of  the  strange  aspects  of  Adminis- 
tration behavior  In  merchant  marine  mat- 
ters Is  with  regard  to  nuclear  power.  The 
nuclear-powered  ship  Savannah  was  put 
Into  service  in  1963  as  the  result  of  for- 
ward thinking  during  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration This  was  an  experiment  Into  a 
brand  new  field  of  merchant  shipping  pro- 
pulsion The  ship  has  vlsU«d  many  pKjrts 
of  this  country  Including  Mobile  It  has 
proven  for  the  flrst  time  anywhere,  that  a 
nuclear-powered  cargo  5hlp  can  operate  over 
long  distances  and  long  periods  of  time  safe- 
ly and  successfully  It  is  still  the  worlds 
only  ship  of  its  kind  But  lo  and  behold.  In 
LBJ's  budget  presented  In  January  of  this 
year  was  a  small  Item  calling  for  laying  up 
the  shlf> — taking  it  out  of  service  entirely. 
The  reason  given  was  to  save  money  But 
while  It  costs  about  $3  million  to  operate  the 
ship  for  a  year.  It  could  cost  as  much  as  89 
million  to  lay  It  up,  w^lth  the  attention  that 
must    be    given    to    the    nuclear    equipment. 

The  date  on  which  the  ship  Is  due  for 
lay  up  is  August  1  of  this  year.  However, 
some  of  us  in  Congre.ss  have  proposed  that 
the  ship  be  used  for  a  goodwill  visit  to  areas 
of  the  world  u  has  never  been — to  Asia,  for 
exwjmple  I  sxm  hopeful  that  this  will  come 
about,  and  that  when  it  does  the  Administra- 
tion will  come  to  see  the  great  value  to  us 
in  keeping  the  Savannah  In  operation — for 
Just  what  It  was  Intended — a  demonstration 
to   the   W'jrld   of  a   succetsful  and   peaceful 


use  of  nuclear  power,  and  as  an  experiment 
In  merchant  shipping  which  surely  has  great 
significance   for   the   future 

So  far  as  anyone  knows.  President  Johnson 
Is  sticking  by  his  decision  to  lay  up  the 
Savannah  on  August  1.  However,  on  May  1, 
when  Secretary  Boyd  made  his  merchant 
marine  prof)osal3.  he  Included  a  suggestion 
for  a  new  nuclear  ship  program  But.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  he  said  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  Savannah! — the  one  ship  that  can 
provide  the  training  for  crewmen  on  future 
nuclear  ships,  the  ship  that  has  opened  the 
porta  of  the  world  to  nuclear  shipping,  the 
ship  that  has  so  much  left  to  do  If  It  is 
to  serve  Its  original  purpose 

So  now  everyone  must  ask  what  Is  hap- 
pening. If  anything  Does  the  Administra- 
tion plan  to  lay  up  the  Savannah  and  build 
new  nuclear  ships?  Does  It  plan  to  keep  the 
Savannah  after  all?  Is  all  the  talk  Just  win- 
dow dressing  for  something  else?  Or  Is  the 
.Administration  hopelessly  at  odds  with  It- 
self, without  any  plan  at  all,  and  with  people 
Just  making  statements  out  of  the  blue  sky? 
Nobixly  knows  for  sure. 

But  there  are  some  things  we  do  know  for 
sure.  Those  Russian  SAM  missiles  being  flred 
on  our  planes  over  Vietnam  got  there  on 
Russian  merchant  ships  The  fo<;>d  and  the 
guns  and  the  oil  and  other  vital  materials 
are  going  Into  Haiphong  on  Russian  mer- 
chant ships. 

The  Vietnam  war  would  be  over  today  if 
it  weren't  for  Russian  merchant  ships.  The 
railroad  across  China,  and  airplane  capacity 
across  the  sjime  distance,  could  not  supply 
North  Vietnam  adequately  It  Is  Russia's  mer- 
chant shipping  capacity  which  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  supplies  to  reach  the  Communist 
Vietnamese. 

Meanwhile  our  shipping  Is  strained  to  the 
limit  to  supply  our  own  men  In  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  to  depend  on  foreign  flag 
ships.  Or.  many  tons  of  goods  are  being  flown 
over  Instead  of  shipped  for  the  lack  of  ship- 
ping capacity — and  of  course  the  coat  of  get- 
ting It  there  Is  greatly  Increased. 

If  we  had  to  supply  another  military  and 
economic  effort  on  a  substantial  scale  any- 
where else  In  the  world  we  simply  could  not 
do  It 

These  facts  have  yet  to  be  understood  in 
their  full  slgnlflcance  by  either  the  American 
people  or  the  Johnson  Administration.  And. 
of  course,  we  have  to  understand  them  before 
we  can  face  up  to  them  and  provide  some 
remedies 

Tou  see.  the  underlying  problem  is  that 
while  the  Administration  Is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  come  up  with  a  realistic  jjollcy.  It 
Is  likewise  unwilling  to  consider  suggestions 
from  those  in  Congress  who  have  a  particular 
expertise  In  this  fleld  Well,  we  are  working 
on  a  new  policy  anyway.  We  in3tst  on  a  strong 
Merchant  Marine. 

The  time  is  not  now — the  time  has  passed 
We  have  already  reached  the  crisis  stage.  The 
powers  that  be  In  the  White  House  have  slept 
on  this  problem  too  long  I  say  It  is  time  to 
wake  them  up  with  a  Jolt — now  With  your 
encouragement  and  support,  we  will  succeed. 


Land  Reform  in  South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OK    '  iRM.   iN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  the  most  important  tssue 
facing  this  Nation,  The  military  aspects 
have  generated  a  great  deal  of  public 


di.scussion  and  debate  This  Is  natural  be- 
cause our  efforts  have  been  directed  pn- 
marily  to  achieving  the  militar>'  objec- 
tive of  halting  armed  Communist  aggres- 
sion. But  unless  greater  con.slderation  is 
given  to  the  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment of  South  Vietnam,  military 
successes  will  not  bring  about  the  long- 
range  economic  stability  and  political 
.self-determination  we  seek  for  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

One  of  the  specific  problems  which 
concerns  me  greatly  and  which  deserves 
our  immediate  attention  is  the  low  prior- 
ity a.sslgned  to  the  land  reform  program 
in  the  rural  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Al- 
though the  United  States  will  spend  over 
$25  billion  on  the  Vietnamese  war  this 
year,  land  reform  has  been  allocated  only 
$700,000.  with  an  additional  $800,000  for 
a  related  aerial  land  surveying  project. 
Since  1954.  we  have  provided  le.ss  than 
$5  1  million  for  a  program  that  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  key  to  our  .success  or 
failure  in  Vietnam. 

When  such  a  small  share  of  our  com- 
mitted resources  is  allocated  to  land  re- 
form, it  cannot  be  successfully  pursued 
A  look  at  agricultural  conditions  in 
South  Vietnam  indicates  the  need  for  an 
immediate  reevaluation  of  the  program's 
importance  in  achieving  a  lasting  peace 
in  Vietnam.  I.  therefore,  urge  ihat  Con- 
gress fully  examine  the  current  program 
and  that  the  administration  reconsider 
the  low  priority  status  heretofore  as- 
signed to  the  land  reform  program. 

Even  with  the  substantial  population 
migration  from  the  countryside  to  the 
provincial  capitals  and  to  Saigon,  the 
rural  people  still  compri.se  over  80  per- 
cent of  Vietnam's  population.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  a  program  which  les- 
sens the  serious  land  tenure  abuses  and 
increases  rural  living  standards  by  in- 
crea.sing  agricultural  productivity  and 
income  and  which  promotes  economic 
.self-sufficiency  is  essential  for  establr^'h- 
ing  a  stable  economy  and  political  unity 

Present  land  distribution  policy  m 
South  Vietnam  Is  ba.sed  on  an  ordinance 
issued  in  1956  which  limited  the  amount 
of  rice  lands  that  could  be  held  by  one 
owner  to  about  246  acres.  Since  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  ordinance  nearly  615.000 
acres  have  been  redistributed  to  almost 
116.000  farmers.  After  over  10  years, 
however,  the  program  is  not  finished.  One 
million  additional  acres  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  original  program  remain 
undistributed 

The  present  status  of  these  lands  Is  as 
follows : 

Squatter-occupied  state  lands:  250,- 
000  acres. 

Former  French  holdings:  250,000 
acres. 

Land  taken  by  President  Diem  from 
large  landowners:   155.000  acres. 

Land  development  center  lands:  333.- 
000  acres. 

The.se  lands,  along  with  the  615.000 
acres  of  previously  distributed  lands. 
comprise  only  1.6  million  of  the  8  6  mil- 
lion total  acres  of  cultivatable  land  in 
South  Vietnam 

The  remaining  7  million  cultivatable 
acres  also  are  undistributed  and  present 
a  major  problem  requiring  a  solution  as 
quickly  as  conditions  permit    It  is  di£B- 
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cult  to  aflRx  a  number  to  the  acres  still 
dominated  by  the  Vietcong  because  of 
the  fluidity  of  their  movement,  but  best 
sources  would  pace  It  in  the  vicinity  of 
3.000,000  acres.  Excluding  this  area, 
some  4.000.000  cultivatable  acres  remain 
in  the  hands  of  large  landlords. 

These  holdings,  as  noted,  are  limited 
to  246  acres  per  Individual  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1956.  But  the  spirit  of  this  law- 
Is  Ijelng  broken  by  wealthy  landowners 
who  transfer  titles  to  relatives  but  main- 
tain personal  control.  Farm  experts  in 
Vietnam  estimate  that  the  winter  rice 
harvest  on  a  246-acre  farm  Is  worth  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $20,000,  which  is  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Therefore,  even  without  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  transferring  title  to 
family  members,  a  very  unequal  distri- 
bution of  agricultural  wealth  exists. 

In  addition  to  transfer  of  land  title,  a 
program  to  improve  the  rental  policy  was 
also  Initiated.  In  September  1965  com- 
petitive bidding  for  rental  of  village- 
owned  lands  was  ended  to  curb  the  ex- 
orbitant rentals  which  went  as  high  as 
50  percent  of  the  aiinual  crop  value.  A 
ceiling  of  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
principal  crop  was  placed  on  all  land 
rentals.  In  addition,  the  tenants  were 
exempted  from  paying  back  rents  which 
accrued  during  periods  of  Vietcong 
threat  or  domination  of  the  land. 

Recent  Indications  are  that  these  rent 
ceilings  are  again  being  violated  with 
tenants  paying  between  30  to  50  percent 
of  their  annual  crop  to  the  landlords. 

A  reexamination  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  in  order  In  these  areas: 

Determining  violations  of  the  rent 
ceilings  pegged  by  law  at  25  percent  of 
the  principal  crop  value. 

Violations  of  the  246-acre  ownership 
maximum  per  individual  through  title 
transfer  to  family  members. 

A  speed  up  in  the  distribution  of  titles 
to  land  held  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  which  now  lies  in  secure 
areas. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  goals  re- 
quires a  greater  level  of  financial  sup- 
port, encouragement,  and  advice  from 
the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  a  reference  to  the  land 
reform  programs  of  Japan  and  Taiwan, 
often  pointed  to  as  models,  presents  in- 
teresting examples  of  what  might  be 
possible  In  South  Vietnam.  These  coun- 
tries limit  Individual  landholdings  for 
agricultural  purposes  to  10  acres.  Farm 
experts  In  South  Vietnam  estimate  that 
if  ever>'  average  five-meml)er  farm  fam- 
ily In  South  Vietnam  were  given  10 
acres,  it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate 
tenant  farming  completely. 

Even  now  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  50 
percent  of  the  peasantry  are  completely 
landless,  and  80  percent  rent  all  but  a 
small  part  of  their  ricelands.  These  sta- 
tistics Indicate  the  great  need  for  land 
reform  in  only  one  agricultural  area  of 
South  Vietnam.  Although  not  to  the 
same  degree,  the  same  general  condi- 
tions prevail  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  provide  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  AID  funds  and  skilled  man- 
power for  this  program  in  the  future, 
and  I  urge  we  do  so  as  quickly  as  efH- 


cient  expansion  permits.  Only  by  taking 
immediate  positive  action  on  the  very 
basic  problem  of  land  reform  can  this 
country  help  to  provide  the  foundations 
for  economic  and  political  stability  In 
South  Vietnam. 


Halt  the  Flood  of  Textile  Imports 
Reaching  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  consistently  urged  the 
Government  to  take  positive  action  to 
halt  the  flood  of  textile  imports  reach- 
ing the  United  States  have  been  follow- 
ing the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  with  particular  in- 
terest. The  information  we  have  been 
able  to  receive  concerning  textile  tariff 
concessions  made  by  the  American  trade 
negotiators  offers  little  hope  that  relief 
can  be  secured  at  Geneva  for  the  domes- 
tic i/extile  industry. 

On  May  19,  1967,  I  spoke  before  the 
Fiber    Buyers    Division    of    the    North 
Carolina     Textile     Manufacturers     As- 
sociation at  Asheville,  N.C.  In  my  talk,  I 
voiced  my  concern  over  the  action  taken 
at  Geneva.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
reassert  its  constitutional  prerogative  in 
the  regulation  of  our  foreign  trade.  I  in- 
sert the  speech  in  the  Record  : 
Address  by  Basil  L.  Whitener.   Member  of 
Congress,  Before  Fiber  Buyers  Division 
OP    North    Carolina    Textile    Manufac- 
turers Association,  Asheville.  N.C.  May 
19,  1967 

I  am  deUghted  to  be  with  you  this  morning 
and  to  have  the  privilege  of  talking  for  a  few 
moments  about  the  textile  industry.  As  one 
who  was  reared  In  a  textile  community, 
worked  In  textile  plants,  and  has  been  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  tex- 
tile Industry  all  of  his  life,  I  am  always  de- 
Ughted to  meet  with  people  who  share  my 
concern  over,  and  Interest  In,  the  future  of 
the  domestic  textile  Industry. 

We  meet  this  morning  during  a  period 
which  I  believe  Is  very  critical  in  the  history 
of  the  textile  manufacturing  Industry.  As 
all  of  you  know  from  speeches  I  have  made  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  before  tex- 
tile groups,  I  have  expressed  my  concern  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  been  In  the  Congress 
over  the  effect  that  textile  Imports  are  hav- 
ing upon  Job  opportunities  In  the  textile 
Industry. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  only  a  few 
of  us  In  the  Congress  who  could  see  the  in- 
herent danger  to  the  textile  Industry  posed 
by  mounting  textile  Imports  and  the  free 
trade  theories  of  bureaucrats  In  executive 
departments. 

As  far  back  as  1957  I  warned  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  that  unless  the  Congress  took 
positive  action  in  regaining  control  over  the 
trade  structure  of  the  United  States  the  do- 
mestic textile  Industry  and  other  basic  in- 
dustries necessary  to  the  national  security  of 
the  Nation  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  people  would  be  threatened,  and,  In 
many  Instances,  destroyed. 

In  those  days  there  were  few  who  would 
listen  to  us.  As  textile  Imports  rose  in  ever- 


Increasing  amounts  and  as  the  steel,  glass, 
ceramics,  leather,  automobile,  rubber,  brass. 
bronze,  timber,  and  numerous  agrlculturally- 
orier.ted  industries  began  to  fee!  the  disas- 
trous impact  of  excesiive  imports,  we  who 
believe  In  protection  lor  basic  American  In- 
dustry began  to  have  more  supporters. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  have  not 
been  enough  of  us  m  the  Congress  and  in 
the  executive  departments  to  turn  the  tide. 
It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  when- 
ever we  tamper  with  tested  constitutional 
and  congressional  principles  of  government 
that  have  proved  effective  through  many 
years,  we  invite  trouble. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  experience  we  have 
had  under  tlie  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  subsequent  long  term  negotiated 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  governments 
Is  a  case  in  point. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1934  the  Congress 
exercised  its  constitutional  function  In  reg- 
ulating the  tariff  and  trade  policies  of  the 
Nation. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  this  function.  In 
which  the  economic  survival  of  the  Nation  is 
involved,  was  delegated  to  the  President  and, 
of  course,  by  him  to  be  administered  by  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  late  great  Cordell  Hull  Is  the  father 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  He 
did  not  realize,  however,  that  his  plan  of  ne- 
gotiated trade  agreements  by  which  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  would  be  strength- 
ened would  ultimately  result  in  a  one-way 
street  down  which  the  Job  opportunities  of 
the  American  people  would  be  transferred 
overseas. 

I  voted  against  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1962,  and  when  It  comes 
up  for  renewal  this  year  I  will  vote  against 
it  again.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  Kennedy 
Round  trade  negotiations  at  Geneva  I  feel 
w^e  will  have  many  more  converts  In  the  Con- 
gress this  year  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  should  be 
repealed  and  the  Congress  again  assume  the 
dominant  role  in  the  formation  of  tariffs  and 
trade  policy. 

When  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 
was  enacted,  the  United  States  had  a  manu- 
facturing monopoly  In  many  Industrial  com- 
modities. Nearly  every  nation  in  the  world 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  Industrial 
products. 

With  Improved  economic  conditions  abroad, 
in  many  instances  made  possible  by  American 
foreign  aid  dollars,  and  with  the  general  eco- 
nomic revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Nation  since  World  War  II.  the  foreign  trade 
picture  has  drastically  changed  since  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  en- 
acted. The  nations  to  whom  we  formerly 
sold  are  now  nations  with  a  surplus  of  prod- 
ucts. They  are  hungry  for  markets.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  reference  to  textiles. 

All  of  us  have  been  watching  very  closely 
the  so-called  Kennedy  Round  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  which  have  been  underway 
at  Geneva  and  which  must  be  concluded  by 
June  30,  1967.  There  were  many  who  had  high 
hopes  that  in  view  of  the  apparent  unfavor- 
able economic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
textile  Industry  by  reason  of  excessive  Im- 
ports the  domestic  textile  Industry  would 
secure  some  relief  at  Geneva.  In  all  frankness, 
I  must  say  that  I  was  not  one  of  those  who 
expected  relief  from  Geneva. 

While  the  exact  figures  in  all  categories 
have  not  been  made  available  to  us  in  the 
Congress,  the  reports  that  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  indicate  that  once  again  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  has  been  struck  a 
disastrous  blow. 

The  negotiators  representing  the  European 
economic  community  and  other  nations  not 
a  part  of  the  European  group  came  away  the 
victors,  particularly  with  reference  to  textiles. 
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I  understand  tlxac  a.;  a  result  of  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  Geneva  we  can  expect  tariff 
cuta  of  an  average  of  20"",.  on  cotton  producto 
and  13  "r  on  man-made  flber  products  There 
will  also  be  a  3  year  extension  of  the  Long 
Term  Agreement  on  cotton  tejttllee.  It  Is  my 
further  understanding  that  we  can  expect  a 
substantially  greater  tariff  cut  on  the  Imports 
of  man-made  fibers  and  yarn. 

This  action  was  taken  and  apparently  ac- 
ceded to  by  our  United  States  negotiators  at 
Geneva  In  the  face  of  declining  employment 
la  the  domestic  textile  industry  and  an  In- 
crease in  textile  imports  which  stag|i;er  the 
imagination 

957,000  Americans  were  employed  in  textile 
plants  in  June,  1966.  In  April.  1967,  employ- 
ment had  declined  to  935,000  textile  em- 
ployees This  was  6  OOO  less  people  employed 
in  textile  mills  than  In  March  of  1967.  7,000 
less  than  in  February  of  1B67.  and  15.000  less 
than  in  April  of  1966  In  fact,  there  has  beea 
a  steady  decline  In  textile  employment  since 
early  fall  of  1966  At  the  same  time  textile 
imports  have  reached  the  highest  level  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation 

Statistics  rele-ised  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  April  28  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  last  ye»ir  of  the 
5-year  Long  Term  Textile  Agreement  indicate 
that  cott»ui  Imports  have  increased  by  11  3  "e. 
to  857  million  square  yards 

When  the  Long  Term  Agreement  was 
formulated,  both  Industry  and  government 
representatives  agreed  that  the  annual  rate 
of  textile  Unpor^j  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 5  "r  However,  the  rate  of  Increase 
for  this  year  alone  is  already  113%  over 
that  of  last  year. 

It  Is  astounding  to  realize  that  the  imports 
of  cotton  textiles  have  Increased  112  "i  from 
the  1961  base  year  of  the  International  Cot- 
ton Textile  .^gre^ment.  Information  released 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
dicates further  that  for  the  first  half  of  the 
current  Long  Term  Agreement  perhxl  Imports 
for  all  product  categories,  except  apparel. 
have  substantially  increased 

61  9  of  these  imports  have  come  from  five 
countries  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Mexico,  India, 
and  Pc<rtugal  Every  one  of  these  countries 
!.<>  *  cheap-labor  country  It  Is  Impossible  for 
American  nUUs  to  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  these  countries  The  present  rate  of 
textile  imports  from  cheap  labor  nations  is 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  200,000 
American  Jobs 

It  la  extremely  difficult  to  one  who  looks 
at  the  International  trade  picture  with  a 
realistic  view  to  understand  how  the  United 
States  can  acquiesce  In  such  a  tremendous 
!o«8  of  Jobs,  with  the  resulting  Federal,  state, 
and  local  tax  revenue  losses  It  is  equally  hard 
for  a  person  concerned  over  the  national  se- 
curity of  his  country  to  comprehend  how  the 
United  States  can  be  a  party  to  the  destruc- 


tion of  an  industry  which  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  .^nd  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  deemed  absolutely  essential  to 
the  survival  of  the  Nation  in  a  national 
emergency. 

The  man-made  flber  Industry  Is  also  in  a 
perilous  condition  by  re.vion  of  inordinate 
imports  Tlie  United  States  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  of  88.6  million  pounds  in 
1962  of  man-made  staple  flber.  filament,  and 
aiament   yarn  goods 

In  1966,  just  four  years  later,  this  favor- 
.ible  trade  balance  had  actually  become  a 
positive  deficit  of  112  million  pounds  In 
1966  the  equivalent  of  311  million  pounds  of 
inan-made  fibers  were  Imported,  an  all-tlrae 
record  level. 

One  of  the  facta  that  It  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  an  American  concerned  over  the 
future  of  his  country  to  understand  in  re- 
gard to  the  tragic  decline  of  the  American 
textile  industry  is  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  surrender  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  to  overseas  nations  without 
demanding  fair  treatment  m  overseas  textile 
markets 

Not  only  are  American  textile  manufactur- 
ers the  victims  of  unreasonable  textile  Im- 
port tariff  barriers  erected  by  foreign  nations 
but  there  are  many  other  competitive  dis- 
advantages which  these  countries  erect  to 
keep  .American  products  off  the  market. 

With  reference  to  tariffs  Mr.  Yoso  Matsu 
Natsubara.  a  prominent  Japanese  Industrial- 
ist, declared  recently,  'Chaos  would  reign  In 
Japan  if  United  St-ates  industries  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  our  country  unhampered  by 
tariffs  "  TTie  gentleman  can  make  this  state- 
ment m  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  war- 
ravaged  economy  of  Japan  was  rebuilt  pri- 
marily through  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  Every  economic  device,  in- 
cluding tax  and  subsidy  cncessloas.  Is  used 
by  foreign  governments  to  give  their  manu- 
facturers the  edge  over  the  United  States 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  extremely  critical  of 
Japan,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
1966  Americans  bought  69  million  shirts 
and  53  000,000  blouses  from  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  In  1951  Japanese  plywood  had  cor- 
nered only  I'i  of  the  United  States  market 
Today  Japan  has  60 ■'c  of  the  American  ply- 
wood market  The  Imports  of  machine  tools 
from  Japan  are  up  300'  In  less  than  two 
years 

I  point  out  these  facts  to  give  you  some 
Ideas  of  the  tremendous  trade  advantages  a 
nation  can  have  when  It  Is  free  to  erect  its 
own  strong  trade  barriers  and  yet  sell  its 
products  practically  unhampered  in  another 
nation. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  future  holds  In 
store  for  the  American  economy  In  general 
through  our  Inability  to  face  up  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  International   trade  situation    I 


do  know,  however,  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  abroad  In  our 
military  and  economic  effort  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism,  maintain  an  ever- 
increasing  Federal  debt,  a:id  permit  basic 
tax-paying  industries  employing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens  to  be  destroyed. 
The  unfavorable  dollar  gap  occasioned  by 
the  deficit  In  our  textile  Imports  amount.s 
at  the  present  time  to  one-half  of  our  for- 
eign trade  deficit.  Not  only  are  excessive  Im- 
ports siphoning  away  the  Jobs  of  our  peo- 
ple and  reducing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
revenues,  the  unfavorable  trade  balance  cre- 
ated by  excessive  textile  Imports  is  actually 
depleting  our  gold  reserves  which  are  al- 
ready substantially  below  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  is  only  one  encouraging  note  In  oui 
present  International  trade  situation.  While 
there  was  a  time  when  the  textile  industry 
stood  virtually  alone  in  the  face  of  excessive 
Import  assaults,  we  now  have  allies  In  the 
fight  for  a  realistic  trade  policy  from  many 
segments  of  the  Industrial  and  agricultural 
economy 

The  American  dairy  industry,  which  has 
reduced  Its  herds  by  1  million  cattle  since 
1950.  is  urging  Import  control.*.  The  ceramics 
industry,  where  the  Importation  of  wall  tile 
W  up  nearly  .■3.0001,  Is  allied  with  us  for 
relief  Even  the  American  pharmaceutical 
industry  realizes  that  something  must  be 
done  to  revise  our  trade  policies. 

The  steel  Industry,  which  had  to  contend 
with  11  million  tons  of  Japanese  steel  In 
1966  at  a  price  40  ;  below  United  States  cost 
of  steel  products,   Is   urging  controls 

So  It  Is  with  the  sewing  machine,  office 
machine,  household  appliances,  radios  and 
electronic  devices,  photographic  equipment, 
glass,  gloves  china,  watches,  silver,  plumb- 
ing, plastic,  shoes-  In  fact  nearly  every  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  is  now  feeling  the  ef- 
fect of  foreign  competUK  n  I  am  hopeful. 
therefore,  that  when  we  consider  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  .Agreement.*  Act.  or  Trade 
Expansion  Act  as  they  now  call  It.  this  year 
that  all  of  these  segments  of  the  American 
economy,  which  are  suffering  by  reason  of 
Inordinate  imports,  will  make  their  voices 
heard  loud  and  clear  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  the  past  the  textile  industry  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  sectional  industry,  and  we 
have  not  had  too  much  svmpathy  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  remote  from  our  tex- 
tile plants.  With  the  entire  economy  now 
affected,  however,  we  may  at  last  be  in  a 
position  to  exert  a  unltixl  front  for  relief 
No  longer  Is  the  battle  against  excessive 
Imports  the  concern  of  isolated  segments  of 
our  economy  in  our  nation.  It  must  be  the 
concern  of  every  American  If  full  employ- 
ment and  our  standard  of  living  is  to  be 
preserved. 
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SENATE 

TlESDAN.   M\\    •_';{.   I'.Hw 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore 

Rabbi  Herbert  W  Bomzer,  Young 
Israiel  of  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 
oCfered  the  following  prayer: 

Turn  Thee  touards  me.  and  be  gra- 
cious unto  me.  as  is  Thy  wont  to  do  unto 
those  that  love  Thy  name — Psalms  119: 
132 

Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  Thou  hast 
a:rant«d  us  freedom  to  love  Thy  name  and 
follow  Thy  di\ine  attributes  of  loving 
kindness  and  mercy  We  pray  that  we 
may  fumil  Thy  wi:i,  thus  making  us 
worthy  of  Thy  presence  among  us 


In  this  space  age,  help  u:i  to  conquer 
the  space  we  have  permitted  to  develop 
between  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men 
Close  the  space  which  separates  our 
principles  from  our  practices,  our  creeds 
from  our  deeds,  and  the  .space  of  which 
the  prophet  Isaiah  complained.  Your 
sins  have  separated  between  you  and 
your  God. — Isaiah   59'  2 

Cast  the  rays  of  Thy  divine  guidance 
upon  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Senators  and  all  the  leaders  of  our 
beloved  country  Enable  them  to  solve 
in  the  light  uf  Thine  eternal  truth  the 
manifold  -social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  which  plague  our  country  and 
the  world  In  this  era  when  our  .sincere 
desires  for  lasting  peace  are  fru.strated 
by  events  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  when  evil  has  captivated  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  our  generation,  and 


mankind  is  living  "As  it  i.s  with  the  fi.she.'; 
of  the  sea,  the  one  that  is  lartrer  .swallow- 
ing the  others"— Talmud  Abo-dah 
Zarah — may  it  be  Thy  will  to  grant  peace 
and  mercy  unto  us. 

Make  Thy  divine  prophecy  soon  come 
to  pass  when  nations  •shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks":  when  '■nation  .shall 
not  lift  up  sword  airain.st  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  anymore  '  Spread. 
O  Lord,  the  mantle  of  peace  over  all  the 
earth,  with  all  mankind  dwelling  in 
brotherhood  and  tranquillity    Amen. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hou.se  cf  Representatives  had  been  di- 
rected t.0  return  to  the  Senate  the  bill 
'H.R.  3399'  to  amend  section  2  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-240  to  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  for  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission,  in  compliance 
with  a  requtst  from  the  Senate  for  the 
return  thereof. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  221)  to  print  as  a 
House  document  "How  Our  Laws  Are 
Made  " 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H  R.  1587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Bass; 

H  R.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
A.  E  Uousley.  and 

H  R.  4064  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Agnes  C. 
Stowe. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
May  19,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.\nsfisld,  and  by 
unaninious  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


FEAR  OR  FORECAST? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
analytical  article  by  Richard  L.  Strout 
entitled  "Fear  or  Forecast?"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  20,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  be  printed  at 
this  rx)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtjlR  or  Forecast' 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Tlie  war  In  Vietnam  Is  esca- 
lating and  tension  in  Washington  Is  rising. 
There  are  only  a  few  rungs  left  on  the  escala- 
tion ladder  and  these  are  very  big  ones. 

The  tonnage  of  explosives  being  dropped 
on  the  Communists  Is  enormous.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  recently  computed  that  It  was  a 
ton-and-a-half  a  minute  round  the  clock. 
For  March  It  was  77.000  tons  with  a  higher 


rate  expected  in  April.  In  World  War  II  the 
United  States  reached  80,000  tons  spread  out 
over  half  of  Europe,  Now  the  same  amount 
is  being  concentrated  within  one  small  coun- 
try, 

"In  my  view,  if  the  present  war  continues. 
I  am  afraid  direct  confrontation  first  of  all 
between  Washington  and  Peking  is  inevi- 
table," United  Nations  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  said  recently,  "I  am  afraid  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  initial  phase  of  World  War  III." 

Mr.  Thant  did  not  support  this  statement 
with  factual  matter  and  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pressing a  fear  rather  than  a  forecast.  A  sober 
observer  might  scan  other  comnient. 

If  Simon  Malle,  a  UN  correspondent  for  a 
left-wing  French-language  paper  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lal  told  him 
that  his  country  would  enter  the  war  If  North 
Vietnam  were  threatened  with  invasion,  or 
in  the  event  of  a  "sellout  peace,"  The  Inter- 
view Is  syndicated  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

New  York  Times  Correspondent  Harrison 
E,  Salisbury,  reviewing  books  In  the  New  Re- 
public, May  20,  asserts  that  Red  China  is 
aflame  with  the  notion  that  the  United 
States  will  attack.  Mr.  Salisbury  says  that 
China  might  intervene  "In  response  to  a  call 
from  Hanoi — a  call  which  Hanoi's  leaders  told 
me  in  January  would  be  positively  issued  In 
event  of  a  land  Invasion  across  the  17th- 
Parallel,  an  amphibious  landing  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  or  the  carrying  of  the  war  'too 
close'  to  China's  frontiers." 

War  policies  have  Intensified  recently.  Con- 
trary to  hopes  of  Republican  leaders,  George 
Romney  and  Charles  Percy,  "pacification" — 
the  second  war — has  been  taken  from  civil- 
ian hands  and  put  In  charge  of  General 
Westmoreland.  Larger  troop  commitments 
are  expected.  The  United  States  now  Is 
bombing  fighter  bases  and  outskirts  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  North  Vietnam  Is  being 
shelled  across  the  demilitarized  zone  and 
from  the  sea.  Of  this  escalation  Robert  Ken- 
nedy (D)  of  New  York,  April  25,  told  the 
Senate  grimly,  "As  surely  as  we  are  stand- 
ing here  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China, 
and  North  Vietnam  will  have  to  react  to 
what  we  have  done  by  acting  themselves." 

Whether  the  intrusion  of  a  Soviet  destroy- 
er into  United  States-Japanese  Pacific  naval 
maneuvers  last  week  was  connected  with  the 
escalation  Is  not  known.  Another  trouble 
spot  Is  North  Korea.  A  dispatch  distributed 
by  the  Associated  Press  by  Wilfred  Bur- 
chett,  a  left-wing  Australian  writer,  is  head- 
lined in  the  New  York  Times:  "North  Korea 
tells  its  jjeople  war  is  imminent." 

Look  magazine.  May  30,  carries  survey  of 
"U,S,A,  In  Asia"  with  the  subhead.  "Our 
Bloody  Commitments  In  Asia  Horrify  Many 
Americans."  The  article  indicates  that  Thai- 
land Is  likely  to  Join  the  Vietnam  front 
before  long. 

The  usually  restrained  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine interrupts  Its  normally  suave  approach 
to  public  affairs  by  declaring  (May  13)  that 
recent  acts  of  escalation  "are.  In  our  view, 
ill-conceived  and  morally  wrong."  A  maga- 
zine with  a  vastly  larger  circulation,  how- 
ever— Reader's  Digest — urges  more  and  fiercer 
bombing. 

It  is  noted  that  warnings  of  possible  Sino- 
Sovlet  Intervention  come  mostly  from  left- 
of-center  sources.  Many  discount  them  on 
this  account.  In  the  Korean  war  the  warn- 
ings came  from  these  sources  but  also  from 
friendly  Indian  Intermediaries.  Then  as  now, 
Chinese  leaders  repeatedly  said  they  would 
Intervene  under  certain  circumstances.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  discounted  the  warnings  and 
pushed  on  to  the  Yalu.  The  Chinese  did 
Intervene  and  chtmged  the  character  of  the 
war. 


CRISIS    IN    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  in  a  se- 
rious crisis.  I  would  express  the  hope 


that  all  the  governments  involved  in 
tlnat  area  would  move  with  extreme 
caution.  That  applies  to  our  own  Gov- 
erimient,  especially,  in  view  of  our  al- 
ready deep  involvement  in   Vietnam. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present 
difficulty  appears  to  rest  on  Egypt,  It 
has  caused  the  stabilizing  factor  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  to  be  removed 
from  the  Gaza  strip  and  the  area  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  It  has  issued  hostile 
statements  which,  in  effect,  have  dared 
the  Israelis  to  attack  it  "without  Britain 
and  France  '  and  it  has,  in  effect,  issued 
an  open  invitation  to  war  in  a  provoca- 
tive speech  of  President  Nasser  on  yester- 
day before  the  Egyptian  Air  Force  offi- 
cers at  a  military  headquarters  in  the 
Sinai  Desert,  He  has  also  declared,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  a  blockade  of  Israel 
ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  's^'hich  would 
appear  to  be  an  act  of  war  under  inter- 
natioiial  law. 

In  this  instance  the  Israelis  are  clearly 
in  the  moral  position  of  the  provoked 
and  threatened  by  what  amounts  to  in- 
defensible and  aggressive  acts  of  disrup- 
tion. 

The  Pi-ime  Minister  of  Israel,  Levi 
Eshkol,  has  so  far  exhibited  a  restraint 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  yet  alleviate 
the  situation.  He  has  requested  the 
Egyptians  to  withdraw  its  military  forces 
from  the  Gaza  strip  area  and  has  stated 
that  the  Israel  Army  would  make  a 
comparable  pullback  on  its  own  terri- 
tory. This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  rea- 
sonable proposal  which  I  hope  would  be 
agreed  to  by  Cairo  and,  in  that  maimer, 
at  least,  bring  about  some  reduction  in 
the  tensions. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  this  matter 
should  be  referred  forthwith  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  for  Immediate  considera- 
tion. I  would  hope  further  that  we  would 
give  every  encouragement  to  Britain  and 
France  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to 
help  bring  about  an  alleviation  of  the 
ci'isis  and  a  return  to  the  abnormal 
"normality"  which  generally  pervades 
that  area. 

I  think  the  matter  should  be  given  pri- 
ority by  the  United  Nations  and  by  Brit- 
ain and  France  because  of  their  com- 
mitments and  interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  They  should  not  stand  back  with 
folded  arms.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
they  are  searching  actively  for  ways  and 
means  to  face  up  to  this  situation.  They 
should  have  everj*  reasonable  encourage- 
ment and  support  from  this  Nation.  Un- 
less the  fires  which  now  threaten  in  the 
Middle  East  are  dampened,  they  can 
quickly  spread  and  engulf  the  world. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield, 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
join  in  approving  the  earnest  comments 
just  made  by  the  leader  of  the  majority. 

This  is  no  time  for  imprecation.  I  shall 
not  indulge  in  any  critical  comments  con- 
cerning what  might  well  be  defined  as 
the  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
first  servant  of  the  United  Nations  a  few 
days  ago. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  forces  of  rea- 
son will  prevail  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  we  may  be  saved  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  another  tragic  conflict  there. 
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The  United  States  has  participated  In 
the  United  Nations  from  the  start — be- 
cause we  believe  m  t>eace.  and  in  work- 
ing out  mechanisms  to  keep  a  Just  peace. 
The  Security  Council  is  the  place  to 
which  this  problem,  this  tragedy,  should 
be  taken  forthwith  There,  the  ereat 
powers  of  the  world  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  be  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate their  detenTunation  to  take  action 
In  behalf  of  peace  and  to  find  common 
ground  utjon  wluch  th.e  Secretary-  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  may  then 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  charter 

I  simply  .say  to  the  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority that  I  approve  what  he  has  .said. 
I  hope  It  may  be  a  blueprint  as  to  what 
may  now  hap[")en 


REPORT  ON  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROCUREMENT  ACTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair-  laid  before^  the  Sen- 
ate a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting-,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  research  and  development  pro- 
curement action,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31.  1966.  which  with  an 
aiccompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  RHODE 
ISLAND  GETNERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  following'  resolution  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  was 
received  and  appropriately  referred: 

By   Mr    P.\STORE 
A  resolution   of   the   General    Assembly  of 
the   State   of    Rhode    Island    and   Providence 
PUntations.  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfTlce 
and  Civil  Service : 

"H. 1298 
"A  reaolutlon  memorializing  Congress  to  raise 

the  rate*  on   second   and   third  claas  mall 

commonly  icnown  as  'Junk  mall' 

"Whereas.  Much  of  the  second  and  third 
clads  mall  which  is  generally  used  by  adver- 
tising agencies  to  overwhelm  residents  with 
commercial  advertisements;   and 

"Whereas  An  Increase  In  first  class  rat.e3 
afleota  the  individual  who  should  not  be 
asked  to  beir  the  hrunt  t>f  the  burden  of 
rising  postal   expensee:    now    th»ref  >re   be   It 

"Resolved.  That  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
through  Its  genera:  a.ssembly.  now  earnestly 
requests  the  cmgresa  of  the  United  States 
to  give  dire  consideration  to  raising  the 
rates  on  second  -ind  third  class  mall  com- 
monly known  as  'Junk  mall'  as  opposed  tt)  an 
Increase  on  flrst  class  mall:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  In  said  CX»n- 
gress  be  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  re- 
quested to  ose  concerted  effort  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  cause  such  additional 
p>08tal  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  an  increase 
in  second  And  tlUrd  class  mall,  that  is,  junk 
mall,  as  opp-fjsed  to  an  increase  In  ftrst  class 
mall;  and  the  secretary  of  state  Is  hereby  au- 
thorlaed  and  directed  to  transmit  duly  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  rest)lutlon  to  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  Rhode  Island  In 
said  Congreas 
'•Attest 

"Atjccst  P  LaFhanc*. 

"Secretary  of  State  " 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


By  Mr  METX'ALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs.  without  amend- 
ment 

H  R  7965  An  act  to  transfer  title  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes   iRept    No    284) 

By  Mr  BURDICK  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
.\merdment 

S  1788.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments  (Rept.  No    285). 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment. 

HR.  4374  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  real  property  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson  (Rept.  No 
286). 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment 

H  R  309,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
real  property  to  the  city  of  Batavia.  N.Y. 
(Rept.  No.  287). 


REPORT        ENTITLED  NATIONAL 

PFNITKNTIAKIES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    •  S.   REPT    NO.   288' 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
submit  a  report  entitled  "National  Peni- 
tentiaries." made  by  its  Subcommittee 
on  National  Penitentiaries,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  200,  89th  Congress, 
second  session.  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  pnnted.  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr  BAYH 

S  1824    A   bill    for    the    relief    of   Jose    H. 
Kates,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BREWSTER: 

S.  1825.  A  bill  relating  to  the  sale  or  loan 
of  certain  indecent  material  to  minors  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  admi.s- 
sion  of  such  minors  to  certain  motion  pic- 
tures, shows,  and  other  presentations;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Brewster  when 
he  Introduced  the  alaove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.  1826  A  bill  relating  to  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  upon  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  amending  certain  provisions  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  and 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GORE 

S.  1827.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  In 
Federal  elections,  to  establish  a  method  for 
the  public  financing  of  campaigns  of  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses:    to   the  Committee  on   Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Gorz  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  JACKSON 

S.  18-28  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Susan  Eliza- 
beth (Cho)  Long;  and 

S  1829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
(Kim)  Long:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By   Mr    MONDALE : 

S.  1830  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe.  White  Earth  Indian  Res- 
ervation, some  submarginal  lands  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  make  such  land.s  parts 
of  the  reservation  Involved:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remiu-ks  of  Mr  Mond.\le  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott  i 
S.  1831  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  by  law  for  naval  dis- 
tricts and  the  location  of  naval  district  head- 
quarters, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  he-adlng  ) 

Bv  Mr  JACKSON  (by  request!  : 
S.  1832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Enabling  Acta 
of  the  States  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and 
Hawaii  with  respect  to  enforcement  of  trust 
prortslons:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  J.ackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  wliich  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  FONG: 
S.  1833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kya  Haw 
Chang.  Ho  Kam  Chung.  Doa  Hsun  Gen  (also 
known  as  Tao  Jin  Kan).  Hao  Tung  Lo.  Lau 
Fuk  Luk.  and  Tsui  Yung:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv 

By  Mr.  NIETCALF: 
S  1834.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
.■\ct  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  for  the  construction,  exten- 
sion, or  operation  of  certain  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  in  Interstate 
commerce;   and 

S  1835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  for  the  construction,  exten- 
sion, or  operation  of  certain  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  in  Interstate 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mftc.m.f  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr  PULBRIGHT  (by  request): 
S  1836  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  General  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Japanese  World  Exposi- 
tion. Osaka.  1970.  and  for  other  purixjses; 
to  the  Commltt.ee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Fvlbricht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  ^  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  Ti'DINGS: 
S  183'7  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause 
the  vessel  Northirind.  owned  by  Wallace  P. 
Smith,  Jr  .  of  Centreville.  Md  ,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
coastwise  privileges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By   Mr    BYRD   of   West    Virginia    (for 
Mr  Sp.*Rkman  I  : 
S.  1838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Winston 
County  Board  of  Education.  Winston  County, 
Ala.;   to  the  Coninuttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MCCARTHY 
S.  1839    A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern:xl  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  recard  to  the  Income, 
estate,    and    gift    tax    treatment    of    certain 
transfers  of  prot>erty  to  the  widows,  heirs,  or 
donees  of  public  school  teachers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance;  and 

S  1840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  au- 
thorize Institutes  for  elementarv  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  of  classical  languages: 
to  the  ComnrUttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 

By  Mr  GRIFFIN 
S   1841     A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Arthur 
Anderson;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  MONHONEY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)  : 

S.  1842.  A  bill  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  numbered  18  on  the  Verdigris  River 
in  Okl:ihoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  Newt  Graham:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Fonc.  Mr.  BARTLirrT, 
Mr    MvNDT.   Mr.  Hatfield,   and   Mr. 
Fannin i : 
S.  1843.   A  bill   to  establish  rights  for  in- 
dividuals   In    their    relations    with    Indian 
tribes,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1844.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  citizens  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  model  code  governing  the 
administration  of  Justice  by  courts  of  In- 
dian offenses  on  Indian  reservations:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervii*  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   ERVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr   Hruska.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S  1845   A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain   Individuals;    to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr   Hrvska.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  1846.    A    bill    relating   to    offenses    com- 
mitted within  Indian  country:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Bath, 

Mr  HRrsKA.  Mr.  FoNC,  Mr.  Bartlett, 

Mr.  Mt'NDT.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr. 

Fannin) : 

S.  1847.  A  bill  relating  to  the  employment 

by  certain  Indians  of  legal  counsel;   to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervtn  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Monroney i  : 
S  1848.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian 
School  lands  at  Chllocco,  Okla.,  In  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  1849  A  bill  to  require  that  a  portion  of 
Government  parking  facilities  at  national 
monuments  and  memorials  and  Government 
buildings  be  reserved  for  use  by  visitors  con- 
fined to  wheelchairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works:  and 

S.  1850.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy) : 
S  1851.  A   bill    to    amend    the   River   and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $10  minion  for  the  repair  and 
modification  of  certain  structures  along  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  In  the  State  of 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1852.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jette  Ann 
Zeeberg   Kelley:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bath. 
Mr.  Hrttska,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  : 
S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint    resolution    authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  and  revise  certain  materials  re- 
lated to  Indians  In  order  that  their  c  'nstltu- 
tlonal  rights  might  be  fully  protected;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  A  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"MINERAL  AND  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES    OF    ALASKA" 

Mr.  GRUENING  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
30),  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
sentatives  coTicurring) ,  That  two  thousand 
copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Min- 
eral and  Water  Resources  of  Alaska,"  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  be  reprinted  with  Illustrations  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 


COMMEMORATION  OF  225TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  CITY  OF  BETH- 
LEHEM, PA. 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  129)  commemorating 
the  225th  anniversary  of  the  city  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  129 

Whereas  the  city  of  Bethlehem.  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  founded  on  Christmas  Eve  of 
1741  during  religious  services  in  a  stable  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River; 

Whereas  Bethlehem  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  upon  the  merger  of  the  original  Bor- 
oughs of  Bethlehem,  West  Bethlehem,  and 
South  Bethlehem  on  July  17,  1917; 

Whereas  1967  has  been  designated  as  the 
period  to  commemorate  these  dual  anni- 
versaries— the  two  hundred  twenty-fifth 
year  of  Bethlehem's  founding  and  the 
fiftieth  year  of  Its  Incorporation;  and 

Whereas  throughout  this  year  these  mile- 
stones In  Bethlehem's  rich  history  will  be 
observed  with  public  ceremonies,  parades, 
concerts,  and  other  activities  recalling  the 
historic,  religious,  educational,  and  cultural 
heritage  and  achievements  of  the  commu- 
nity: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
extends  Its  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
citizens  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  two  hundred  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  community's  founding 
and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Its  Incorpora- 
tion as  a  city,  and  the  United  States  Senate 
further  expresses  Its  appreciation  for  the 
distinctive  services  rendered  to  the  Nation  by 
the  citizens  of  Bethlehem  during  these 
many  years. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDKJIARY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  130)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary,   which   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading,  i 

LEGISLATION  PROPOSED  TO  PRO- 
TECT JUVENILES  FROM  OBSCEN- 
ITY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent column  in  the  Washington  Star 
dealt  with  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
on  obscenity.  The  author,  Dana  Bullen, 
concluded  that  the  holdings  in  the  Red- 
rup  cases  2  weeks  ago  may  be  "pointing 
the  only  way  out  of  the  obscenity 
swamp." 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  constitutional 
scholar,  and  I  therefore  am  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  comment  on  the  merits  of  the 
Court's  decision  in  those  cases.  But  my 
reading  of  the  opinion  indicates  to  me 
chat  the  Court  would  uphold  a  carefully 
drawn  statute  aimed  at  keeping  por- 
nography out  of  the  hands  of  juveniles. 
Mr.  Bullen's  column  indicates  his  agree- 
ment with  this  view. 

I  am  therefore  sending  to  the  desk  a 
bill  which  would  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense— punishable  by  a  $5,000  fine  or  up 
to  a  year  in  jail — to  sell  certain  materials 
to  Juveniles  under  the  age  of  18  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  would  also  be  a 
crime  to  admit  minors  to  certain  types 
of  motion  pictures. 

One  of  the  constitutional  problems  in- 
volved in  earlier  statutes  has  been  vague- 
ness. I  have  attempted  to  meet  that  prob- 
lem by  modeling  my  legislation  on  the 
New  York  statute,  which  enumerates 
specified  materials  which  may  not  be  sold 
to  minors. 

My  bill  would  therefore  prohibit  the 
sale  to  minors  of  pictures,  photographs, 
films,  books,  or  recordings  which  depict 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado- 
masochistic abuse,  and  which  are  harm- 
ful to  minors.  Such  material  would  be 
deemed  harmful  to  minors  if  it  pre- 
dominantly appeals  to  the  prurient  in- 
terest of  minors,  is  patently  offensive  for 
minors,  and  contains  no  redeeming  social 
value  for  minors. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  I  propose  would 
not  solve  the  entire  problem  of  obscenity. 
It  would  enable  the  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  smut  peddlers  who  victimize 
our  young  people.  And  when  I  say  "young 
people,"  I  mean  the  youth  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia 
who  come  into  Washington  and  buy  this 
filth  as  easily  as  bubble  gum. 

This  law  provides  a  relatively  clear- 
cut  standard  of  what  can  or  cannot  be 
sold  to  minors.  Textbooks  and  similar 
materials,  of  course,  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  statute.  But  the  cheap  nov- 
els which  cater  to  the  lust  and  curiosity 
of  children — these  would  be  kept  out  of 
young  hands  and  immature  minds.  And 
I  believe  that  a  couple  of  convictions 
would  make  booksellers  quite  careful 
about  what  they  sell  to  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  very  careful  about 
acting  as  a  censor  for  the  public.  But  I 
believe — and    apparently    the    Supreme 
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The  United  States  has  participated  In 
the  United  Nations  from  the  start — be- 
cause we  beheve  in  peace,  and  In  worlc- 
Ing  out  mechanisms  to  keep  a  Just  peace. 
The  Security  Council  is  the  place  to 
which  this  problem,  this  tragedy,  should 
be  taken  forthwith  There,  the  sreat 
powers  of  the  world,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  be  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate their  determination  to  take  action 
In  behalf  of  peace  and  to  find  common 
ground  upjon  which  the  Secretar>-  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  may  then 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  charter 

I  simply  say  to  th.e  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority that  I  approve  what  he  has  said. 
I  hope  It  m.ay  be  a  blueprint  as  to  what 
may  now  happen 


REPORT  ON  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROCUREMENT  ACTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  MoN- 
TOVA  In  the  chair'  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  research  and  development  pro- 
curement action,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31.  1966,  which  with  an 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  RHODE 
ISLAND  GENERAL  ASSE'MBLY 

The  following  resolution  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  was 
received  and  appropriately  referred: 

By   Mr    PASTORE 
A  resolut.;on  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Stai«  of   Rhcxle   Island   and   I»ro\-ldence 
Plantations.  M  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service: 

"H.  1298 
"A  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  raise 

the  rates  on  second   and   third   cla^s   mall 

commonly  known  as  Junk  mall" 

"Whereas,  Much  of  the  second  and  third 
class  mai:  which  Is  generally  used  by  adver- 
tising agencies  to  overwhelm  residents  with 
commercial  .xdvertisements:  and 

"Where«is.  An  Increase  In  first  claae  rates 
affects  the  individual  who  should  not  t>e 
asked  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of 
rising  postal   exfiensec.    now    therefi'>re   be   It 

"Resolved.  That  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
through  Its  general  assembly,  now  earnestly 
requests  the  congress  of  the  tJnlted  States 
to  give  dire  consideration  to  raising  the 
rates  on  second  and  third  class  -Tiail  i»m- 
monly  known  as  junk  mall'  as  opposed  to  an 
Increase  on  first  class  mail;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  senators  .md  repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  Ln  said  Con- 
gress Ise  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  re- 
quested to  iLse  concerted  elTort  to  enact 
such  legislation  .is  will  cause  5uch  additional 
postal  expanse*  to  be  defrayed  by  an  Increase 
m  second  .i:;d  third  class  mail,  that  Is.  Junk 
mall,  as  apposed  to  an  Increase  In  first  class 
mjJl;  and  the  secreuixy  of  state  U  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  duly  cer- 
Ufled  copies  of  this  re.s».lutlon  to  the  sen.vtr^rs 
and  representatives  from  Rhode  Island  In 
said  Congre«a 
"Attest 

"AccrsT  P.  LaFranci. 

"Secretary  of  Store  ' 


REPORTS  OF  COMXnTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 


By  Mr  METCALP.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment 

H  R  7965  An  act  to  transfer  title  to  tribal 
land  on  the  Fort  Peclt  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes   ( Rept    No    284). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amerdment 

S  1788  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  Inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments I  Rept.  No.  285). 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment. 

H  R  4374  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  real  property  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson  (Rept  No. 
286). 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment 

H.R.  399.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  ceruiln 
real  property  to  the  city  of  Batavla.  N.Y. 
(Rept.  No.  287). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "NATIONAL 
PENITENT1ARIP:S— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE     S    REPT    NO.   288' 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
submit  a  report  entitled  'National  Peni- 
tentiaries." made  by  its  Subcommittee 
on  National  Penitentiaries,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  200.  89th  Congress, 
second  session  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


BILLS   AND   ,J(MNr   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  foUow's: 

By  Mr  BATH 
S   1824    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jose    H 
Kates:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BREWSTER: 
S  1825    A  bill  relating  to  the  sale  or  loan 
of   certain   Indecent   material   to   minors   In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  admis- 
sion of  such  minors  to  certain   motion   pic- 
tures,   shows,    and    other    presentations:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
(See   the   remarks   of   Mr.   Bsewstcr   when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana 
S.  1826    A  bill  relating  to  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  upon  lands  of  the  United 
States   and   amending  certain   provisions  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  and 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr   OORE: 
S   1827    A   bill   to   revise   the  Federal   elec- 
tion   laws    to    prevent    corrupt    practices    In 
Federal  elections,  to  establish  a  method  for 
the  public  financing  of  campaigns  of  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses:   to   the   Committee   on   Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Gorjc  when  he  in- 
troduced the  abfive  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  JACKSON 
S  1828    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Eliza- 
beth iCho)  Long,  and 

S  1829.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lisa  Marie 
Kim)    Long:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr    MONDALE: 

S.  1830.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Minnesota 
Chlpp>ewa  Tribe.  White  Earth  IndUn  Res- 
ervation, some  submarginal  lands  of  the 
United  Suites,  and  to  make  svich  lands  parts 
of  the  reservation  Involved:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott ) : 
S.  1831  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  C<xle.  to  provide  by  law  for  naval  dis- 
tricts and  the  location  of  naval  district  head- 
quarters, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  j 

Bv  Mr  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1832  A  bin  to  amend  the  Enabling  Acts 
of  the  States  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and 
Hawaii  with  respect  to  enforcement  of  trust 
provisions:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .\ffairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  FONG: 
S.  1833  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kva  Haw 
Chang.  Ho  Kam  Chung.  Doa  Hsun  Gen  (also 
known  as  Tao  Jln  Kan).  Hao  Tung  Lo  Lau 
Puk  Luk.  and  Tsui  Yung,  to  the  Committee 
'm  the  Judlclarv 

By  Mr  METCALF 
S  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  as  to  reqvilre  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  for  the  consUuctlon,  exten- 
sion, or  operation  of  certain  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  In  Interstate 
commerce:  and 

S  1835  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  for  the  construction,  exten- 
sion, or  operation  of  certain  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  in  Interstate 
commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mftcalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT  (by  request): 
S  1836  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  General  for  US. 
participation  in  the  Japanese  World  Exposi- 
tion. Osaka.  1970.  and  for  other  purjxises; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreli;n  Relations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ft'i.BRicHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S  1837  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause 
the  vessel  Sorthwznd.  owned  by  Wallace  P. 
Smith.  Jr..  of  Centrevllle.  Md..  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
coastwise  privileges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.    BYRD   of   West    Virginia    (for 
Mr  Sparkman  )  ; 
S.  1838    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Winston 
County  Board  of  Education,  Winston  County 
Ala.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MCCARTHY 
S.  1839    A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  regard  to  the  Income, 
estate,    and    gift    tax    treatment    of    certain 
transfers  of  property  to  the  widows,  heirs,  or 
donees  of  public  school  teachers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flmvnce:  and 

S  1840.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  au- 
thorize institutes  for  elementarv  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  of  classical  languages: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 

By  Mr  GRIFFIN 
S   1841.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Arthur 
Anderson;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)  : 
S  1842.  A  bill  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  numbered  18  on  the  Verdigris  River 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  Newt  Graham:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  ( for  hlmfielf ,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Hri'ska.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr,   MuNDT.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr. 
Fannin  |  : 
S  1843.   A   bill    to   establish   rights   for  In- 
dividuals   In    their    relations    with    Indian 
tribes,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1844  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  citizens  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  a  model  code  governing  the 
administration  of  Justice  by  courts  of  In- 
dian offenses  on  Indian  reservations;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Hruska.  Mr,  Fonc,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S  1845   A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of   certain   individuals;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the   Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Hruska.  Mr,  Fong,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  1846.    A   bin    relating   to   offenses   com- 
mitted within  Indian  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh. 

Mr  Hruska.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Bartlett, 

Mr    MuNDT.   Mr.   Hatfield,   and   Mr. 

Fannin)  : 

S.  1847.  A  bni  relating  to  the  employment 

by  certain  Indians  of  legal  counsel;   to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Monroney)  : 
S  1848  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian 
School  lands  at  Chllocco,  Okla..  In  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN:  ' 

S,  1849  A  bill  to  require  that  a  portion  of 
Government  parking  facilities  at  national 
monuments  and  memorials  and  Government 
buildings  be  reserved  for  use  by  visitors  con- 
fined to  wheelchairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works;  and 

^  S  1850.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy) : 
S  1851.  A    bill    to   amend    the   River   and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $10  million  for  the  repair  and 
modiflcatlon  of  certain  structures  along  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  In  the  State  of 
Illinois:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  WorlM. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1852.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jette  Ann 
Zeeberg   Kelley:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  MtTNDT,   Mr.  Hatfield,   and  Mr. 
Fannin) : 
S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint    resolution    authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  and  revise  certain  materials  re- 
lated to  Indians  In  order  that  their  constitu- 
tional rights  might  be  fully  protected;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  A  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"MINERAL  AND  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES    OF    ALASKA" 

Mr.  GRUENING  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
30),  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
sentatives  concurring).  That  two  thousand 
copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Min- 
eral and  Water  Resources  of  Alaska,"  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  be  reprinted  with  Illustrations  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 


COMMEMORATION  OF  225TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  CITY  OF  BETH- 
LEHEM, PA. 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  129)  commemorating 
the  225th  armiversary  of  the  city  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

S.  Res,  129 

Whereas  the  city  of  Bethlehem.  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  founded  on  Christmas  Eve  of 
1741  during  religious  services  In  a  stable  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River; 

Whereas  Bethlehem  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  upon  the  merger  of  the  original  Bor- 
oughs of  Bethlehem,  West  Bethlehem,  and 
South  Bethlehem  on  July  17,  1917; 

Whereas  1967  has  been  designated  as  the 
period  to  commemorate  these  dual  anni- 
versaries— the  two  hundred  twenty-fifth 
year  of  Bethlehem's  founding  and  the 
fiftieth  year  of  Its  Incorporation;  and 

Whereas  throughout  this  year  these  mile- 
stones In  Bethlehem's  rich  history  will  be 
observed  with  public  ceremonies,  parades, 
concerts,  and  other  activities  recalling  the 
historic,  religious,  educational,  and  cultural 
heritage  and  achievements  of  the  commu- 
nity: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
extends  Its  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
citizens  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  two  hundred  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  community's  founding 
and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  Incorpora- 
tion as  a  city,  and  the  United  States  Senate 
further  expresses  Its  appreciation  for  the 
distinctive  services  rendered  to  the  Nation  by 
the  citizens  of  Bethlehem  during  these 
many  years. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  130)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary,   which   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading. ) 

LEGISLATION  PROPOSED  TO  PRO- 
TECT JUVENILES  FROM  OBSCEN- 
ITY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent column  in  the  Washington  Star 
dealt  with  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
on  obscenity.  The  author,  Dana  Bullen, 
concluded  that  the  holdings  in  the  Red- 
rup  cases  2  weeks  ago  may  be  "pointing 
the  only  way  out  of  the  obscenity 
swamp." 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  constitutional 
scholar,  and  I  therefore  am  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  comment  on  the  merits  of  the 
Court's  decision  in  those  cases.  But  my 
reading  of  the  opinion  Indicates  to  me 
that  the  Court  would  uphold  a  carefully 
drawn  statute  aimed  at  keeping  por- 
nography out  of  the  hands  of  juveniles. 
Mr.  Bullen's  column  indicates  his  agree- 
ment with  this  view. 

I  am  therefore  sending  to  the  desk  a 
bill  which  would  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense— punishable  by  a  $5,000  fine  or  up 
to  a  year  in  jail — to  sell  certain  materials 
to  Juveniles  under  the  age  of  18  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  would  also  be  a 
crime  to  admit  minors  to  certain  types 
of  motion  pictures. 

One  of  the  constitutional  problems  in- 
volved in  earlier  statutes  has  been  vague- 
ness. I  have  attempted  to  meet  that  prob- 
lem by  modeling  my  legislation  on  the 
New  York  statute,  which  enumerates 
specified  materials  which  may  not  be  sold 
to  minors. 

My  bill  would  therefore  prohibit  the 
sale  to  minors  of  pictures,  photographs, 
films,  books,  or  recordings  which  depict 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado- 
masochistic abuse,  and  which  are  harm- 
ful to  minors.  Such  material  would  be 
deemed  harmful  to  minors  if  it  pre- 
dominantly appeals  to  the  prurient  in- 
terest of  minors,  is  patently  offensive  for 
minors,  and  contains  no  redeeming  social 
value  for  minors. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  I  propose  would 
not  solve  the  entire  problem  of  obscenity. 
It  would  enable  the  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  smut  peddlers  who  victimize 
our  young  people.  And  when  I  say  "young 
people,"  I  mean  the  youth  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia 
who  come  into  Washington  and  buy  this 
filth  as  easily  as  bubble  gtun. 

This  law  provides  a  relatively  clear- 
cut  standard  of  what  can  or  cannot  be 
sold  to  minors.  Textbooks  and  similar 
materials,  of  cotu-se,  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  statute.  But  the  cheap  nov- 
els which  cater  to  the  lust  and  curiosity 
of  children— these  would  be  kept  out  of 
young  hands  and  immatm-e  minds.  And 
I  believe  that  a  couple  of  ccyivictions 
would  make  booksellers  quite  cai-eful 
about  what  they  sell  to  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  very  careful  about 
acting  as  a  censor  for  the  public.  But  I 
believe — and    apparently    the    Supreme 
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Court  believes — that  there  is  a  legitimate 
reason  for  us  to  protect  our  youth  irom 
pornography  That  is  the  sole,  specific 
purpose  of  my  bill  I  hope  that  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  will  take  action  soon  on 
ihiB  proposed  legislation;  and  if  and 
when  it  is  upheld  in  the  courts,  as  I  pre- 
dict It  will,  it  may  become  a  model  for 
similar  legislation  in  cities  across  the 
country 

I  send  this  measure  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Dana  Bullen  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  Without  objection,  the  arti- 
cle will  be  printed  In  the  REroRo 

The  bill  >S  1825  relating  to  the  sale 
or  loan  of  certain  Indecent  material  to 
minors  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
'o  the  admission  of  such  minors  to  cer- 
tain motion  pictures,  shows,  and  other 
presentations,  introduced  by  Mr  Brew- 
ster, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
EHstrlct  of  Columbia. 

The  article  is  as  follows 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

May  19.  1967 1 

Blcspbint  fdr  .\rTACK  ON  SMtrr 

I  By  Dana  Bullen) 

One  of  the  problenis  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  latest  ruling  an  obscenity  is  its  ap- 
parent ambivalence 

The  unsigned  opinion  permitted  sale  of 
a  batch  of  girlie"  magazines,  thus  radiating 
uncertainty  over  what  the  general  obscenity 
standard  should  be  But  the  court  also  blue- 
printed how  to  attack  smut  peddlers. 

This  makes  it  difficult  for  Confess  to  know 
how  to  respond  So.  aa  might  be  expected  In 
so  perplexing  a  field.  It  is  charging  o(T  In 
both  directions 

Take  the  confusion  over  a  general  obecen- 
Ity  atandard  first. 

After  seven  months  of  studying  the  cases 
before  It,  the  nations  highest  court  wound 
up  Issuing  a  brief  decision  that  laid  out  the 
various  obscenity  standards  favored  by  In- 
dividual justices  but  left  It  to  the  reader 
to  guess  which  one  the  court  actually  ap- 
plied 

Some  critics  saw  this  part  of  the  decision 
is  the  flnal  proof  that  the  Justices  should 
either  get  cracking  or  quit  the  obscenity  field 
entirely,  leaving  it  to  local  Juries  or  perhaps 
Congress  to  determine  what  should  be  done. 

In  the  Senate  Kar!  Mundt.  K-BXi  ,  for  ex- 
ample, quickly  sought  and  won  backing  for 
a  bill  to  set  up  a  national  obscenity  commis- 
sion 

"We  are  sti'il  trying  to  swim  In  a  swamp." 
said  Mundt.  because  clear-cut  legal  guide- 
lines are  lacking.  " 

His  bin  which  the  Senate  approved  just 
thre«  days  .if  ter  the  high  court's  M.iy  9  rul- 
ing, calls  for  creation  of  a  20-member  body 
to  which  the  President  would  appoint  gov- 
errunent  ofBclals.  ministers,  a  prominent 
librarian,  media  and  publishing  representa- 
tives and  members  of  the  law  enforcement 
commuiuty 

The  commission,  likely  to  become  em- 
broiled In  controversy  if  It  ever  flexes  much 
of  Its  proposed  muscle,  would  be  able  to  hold 
hearings,  subpoena  witnesses  and  develop 
legislative  recommendations. 

In  past  years,  similar  measures  have 
cleared  the  Sen.ite  only  to  die  In  the  House, 
largely  because  of  the  opposition  of  Harlem 
Democrat  Adam  Clajton  Powell  Pr^ispects  in 
the  House  this  year,  where  Rep.  DonUnlck 
Daniels,  D-N  J  .  Is  pressing  such  a  measure. 
reportedly  are  better. 


So  much  for  the  Initial  congressional  re- 
action to  the  apparent  confusion  among  the 
Justices  over  an  obscenity  standard.  What 
about  the  rest  of  the  uplnioii'' 

In  a  paragraph  that  some  critics  of  the 
court's  action  seem  to  have  overlooked,  the 
justices  appeared  also  to  be  strongly  hint- 
ing that  there  are  at  least  three  situations 
in  which  states  can  go  ahead  in  fighting 
smut 

Specifically,  the  court  seemed  favorably 
disposed  toward  carefully  drafted  laws  to 
shield  Juveniles  and  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect unwilling  persons  from  having  offensive 
material  thrust  at  them  It  also  seemed  op- 
posed to  the  type  of  pandering'"  that  figured 
in   last   terms  GInzberg  case 

Measures  to  shield  Juveniles  without  ban- 
ning Items  from  adults.  In  fact,  actually  have 
been  suggested  In  recent  years  by  a  number 
;>f  members  of  the  present  court,  as  well  as, 
other  constitutional   law  authorities. 

Sen  Daniel  Brewster,  D-Md ,  on  May  10 
proposed  a  cungresslonal  response  to  this 
part    uf    the    court's   ruling. 

Drawing  a  line  between  sales  to  adults  and 
youths.  Brewster  suggested  enactment  of  a 
federal  law  to  make  It  a  criminal  offense 
to  sell  specified  Items  to  minors  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  the  age  of  18 

"This  material  can  be  bought  by  young- 
sters as  easily  as  bubble  gum."'  said  Brew- 
ster As  we  keep  alcohol  out  of  the  hand 
of  our  young  people,  we  can  also  keep 
pornography  out   of  their  hands  "' 

Some  states  already  have  such  laws,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  last  Monday  agreed  to 
hear  arguments  next  fall  on  a  Texas  case 
involving  state  power  to  rate  movies  "not 
suitable  for  minors." 

If  the  Justices  follow  their  own  lead  and 
uphold  this  restriction,  the  constitutional 
road  win  be  clear  for  safe-guards  for  youth 
that  do  not  Infringe  an  adults  choice  of 
what  he  will  view  or  read. 

On  the  further  point  of  safeguarding  un- 
willing recipients  of  objectlonal  material,  a 
bill  already  has  been  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Thomas  J  Dodd.  D-Conn  ,  to  permit  postal 
authorities  to  order  cessation  of  mailings  to 
complaining  parties 

Taken  together,  the  Brewster  bill  and  the 
Dodd  bill  then  would  cover  much  of  the 
grcur.d  indicated  by  the  high  court  as  ap- 
propriate   for   antt-obscenlty    legislation. 

It  could  be  that  If  these  two  problems  can 
be  solved,  many  of  the  persons  most  vocal 
In  favor  of  antl-smut  measures  will  want  to 
take  a  second  look  at  whether.  Indeed,  too 
much  else  really  Is  needed. 

There  Is  Just  a  chance  that  the  latest 
Supreme  Court  decision,  rather  than  taking 
us  deeper  Into  the  obscenity  "swamp,"'  may 
be   pointing   the   only   way  out   of   It. 


THE      IMPROPER      INFLUENCE      OF 
MONEY   ON   THE   BALLOT  BOX 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  the  safe- 
suardinfT  of  the  ballot  box  from  the  im- 
proper influence  of  money  requires 
early  consideration  and  effective  action 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
recent  debate  in  the  Senate  has  gen- 
erated an  awareness  both  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congiess  and  the  general 
public  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  of  the  urgent  need  for  remedial 
action. 

Only  a  comprehensive  bill  will  resolve 
effectively  the  problems  associated  with 
the  financing  of  campaigns  for  Federal 
office.  The  legitimate  costs  of  election 
campaigns  in  our  modern  society  have 
skyrocketed.  Under  present  law.  there 
are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  no  effec- 
tive  regulations   whatever   limiting   the 


amounts  tliat  can  be  contributed,  the 
amounts  tiiat  can  be  spent  or  how  and 
where  such  amounts  are  spent.  More- 
over, tlieie  are  no  effective  provisions  for 
timely  public  disclosure  of  how  much 
was  spent,  the  pu:po.ses  for  wliich  it  was 
spent,  or  where  it  came  from. 

Yet,  the  election  of  public  ofScials  is 
the  most  important  single  act  in  our 
self-governing  society.  Our  objective 
must  be  to  assure  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree that  the  outcome  of  election  con- 
tests reflects  the  free  will  of  the  elec- 
torate witliout  undue  influence  arising 
from  the  improper  or  excessive  use  of 
money.  It  is  now  my  considered  view 
that  the  election  process  is  so  vital  to 
our  form  of  government,  and  yet  so  en- 
dangered by  current  political  practices, 
that  full  public  financing  of  campaign 
costs  IS  warranted  for  tliose  qualified 
candidates  who  elect  to  forgo  private 
subsidy.  Candidates  for  Federal  elective 
office  should  be  able  to  ""go  public,'"  so 
to  speak,  by  certifying  that  they  have 
neither  received  nor  will  accept  any  pri- 
vate political  subsidy  and  that  their  .sole 
objective,  if  elected,  will  be  to  promote 
the  public  Interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  I  may  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President.  I  now  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  deals  with  this  subject. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  rewrites  existing  law 
relative  to  private  canxpaign  contribu- 
tions. It  places  effective  limits  upon  the 
amount  that  can  be  spent  in  a  campaign, 
and  the  amoui^.t  that  can  be  contributed 
by  an  individual  to  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office.  It  provides,  also,  for  timely 
disclosure  of  the  souixe  and  use  of  cam- 
paign funds.  This  portion  of  the  bill  cov- 
ers both  primary  and  general  elections. 
Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes  public 
financing  by  direct  appropriations  to  re- 
imburse legitimate  campaign  expendi- 
tures in  general  or  special  elections  for 
Federal  office.  It  Includes  both  the  presi- 
dential and  congressional  campaigns. 

In  my  view,  any  approach  whicii  cov- 
ers only  the  presidential  campaign — or, 
conversely,  only  congressional  cam- 
paigns— will  not  resolve  the  problem.  A 
piecemeal  approach  will  merely  com- 
pound the  potential  evil  arising  from 
money  in  elections  in  the  segment  of  the 
election  process  not  covered.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  requires  that  candidates 
of  major  parties  must  elect  whether  to 
rely  entirely  upon  public  financing  or 
entirely  upon  private  financing;  the 
choice  would  be  clear  cut;  to  seek  public 
office  at  public  expense  or  to  depend 
upon   private   campaign   financing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  spent  weeks 
considering  repeal  of  tiie  Presidential 
Campaign  Act  of  1966. 

Repeal  of  this  law  is  but  half  the  bat- 
tle. Remedial  action  is  urgent.  There  is 
a  degree  of  accepted  and  tolerated  cor- 
iniption  Inherent  In  our  system  of  pri- 
vate subsidy  of  political  campaigns.  With 
the    skyrocketing    cost    of    campaigns, 
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growing  complexities  of  our  economy, 
ever-widening  discretionary  power  in 
Government,  and  so  forth,  the  area  of 
tolerated  corruption  is  rapidly  spreading 
and.  in  my  considered  opinion,  consti- 
tutes a  grave  danger  to  our  system  of 
self-government. 

Candidates  for  Federal  elective  office 
should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  sliarp  break  with  present  politi- 
cal practices.  The  candidates,  from  whom 
Federal  elective  officials  are  chosen,  are. 
in  my  view,  the  keymen  in  this  political 
equation.  Upon  them  and  upon  their 
dedication  to  the  public  interest  we  must 
rely — and  we  can  only  rely.  It  Is  for 
them,  then,  that  we  should  provide  both 
the  firm  protection  and  requirement  of 
law  and  also  an  opportunity  to  break  out 
of  the  current  circle  of  vicious  and  dan- 
gerous political  practices. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  also  provides  for 
limited  tax  deductions  for  private  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  Federal  ofiBce 
who  choose  to  run  for  office  on  a  private 
subsidy  or  personal  expenditure  basis. 
This  provision  of  the  bill  would  facilitate 
the  financing  of  primary  campaigns  and 
general  election  campaigns  for  those 
candidates  eligible  to  accept  private 
financing. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  directs  the  Federal 
Communications  Comunlsslon,  after  ap- 
propriate hearing  and  notice,  to  develop 
and  promulgate  regulations  which  would 
require  licensees  of  commercial  radio  and 
television  stations,  as  a  condition  for  is- 
suance or  renewal  of  a  license,  to  make 
available  without  charge  and  on  an  equi- 
table and  fair  basis  broadcast  time  for 
candidates  for  election  to  Federal  office. 
I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  my  bill 
which  explains  in  somewhat  greater  de- 
tail its  major  provisions.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
tt-iil  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  anal- 
ysis will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1827)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  to  establish  a 
method  for  the  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  Federal  office, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gore,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  analysis  is  as  follows: 
Analysis  of  a  Bill  Introduced  bt  Senator 

Albert  Gore  Dealing  With  the  Financing 

OF  Federal  Election  Campaigns 

"The  bUl  deals  with  the  major  aspects  of  the 
financing  of  election  campaigns  for  federal 
offices  including  the  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency.  Senators,  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  amends  existing  law  relative  to  limi- 
tations on  expenditures,  limitations  on  con- 
tributions and  public  disclosure  of  the  source 
and  use  of  privately  raised  campaign  funds. 

It  provides  for  public  financing  of  election 
campaign  expenditures  under  specified  con- 
ditions by  direct  approprt-itlons  from  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

It  authorizes  federal  tax  deductions  under 
specified  circumstances  for  private  campaign 
contributions. 

Finally.  It  dlrecto  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  develop  regulations  to 


require  that  commercial  radio  and  television 
stations  make  available  without  charge 
broadcast  time  for  candidates  for  federal  of- 
nce. 

title  I.  limits  on  contributions  and 
expenditures 

A.  Limits  on  expenditures  In  a  campaign 
are  established.  A  candidate  may  spend  no 
more  than  amount  determined  by  multiply- 
ing 204  by  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  all 
candidates  in  the  preceding  election  for  the 
office  In  question.  In  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dency, this  would  limit  expenditures  to  ap- 
proximately $14  million  for  each  candidate 
In  the  1968  election.  The  bill  provides.  In  the 
case  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  that  ex- 
penditures by  the  candidate  and  national  po- 
litical committees  supporting  him  would  be 
limited  to  one-half  the  total  sum  available, 
with  the  other  half  to  be  expended  by  po- 
litical committees  supporting  the  candidate 
within  a  state. 

B.  The  bill  Imposes  upon  the  candidate  re- 
sponsibility (for  the  purposes  of  Inclusion 
"Within  the  total)  for  expenditures  made  by 
committee  which  he  authorizes  to  support  his 
candidacy.  Committees  not  authorized  by  a 
candidate  to  support  him  would  be  limited 
to  expenditures  of  $1,000. 

C.  An  effective  limit  Is  placed  upon  politi- 
cal contributions  by  an  individual.  No  indi- 
vidual could  legally  contribute  more  than 
$1,000  to  candidates  for  federal  office  in  anv 
calendar  year.  Within  this  total,  contribu- 
tions by  Individuals  to  candidates  for  Con- 
gressional office  In  states  other  than  that  of 
the  contributor's  legal  residence  are  limited 
to  $250. 

D.  The  requirements  for  reporting  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  are  expanded.  Can- 
didates and  committees  would  be  required 
to  file  timely  reports  of  contributions  re- 
ceived and  expenditures  made,  such  reports 
to  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  Candidates  for  the  Senate 
and  House  and  committees  supporting  them 
would  also  be  required  to  flle  reports  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court. 
Reports  would  be  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

TITLE  II    (A).  PUBLIC  FUNDS  FOR  "PUBLIC" 
CANDIDATES 

Title  II  authorizes  public  financing  for  fed- 
eral elections  by  direct  appropriations.  Such 
financing  would  be  a'vallable  only  for  general 
or  sp>eclal  elections.  Candidates  who  are  nom- 
inees of  major  political  parties,  in  order  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  federal  funds,  would  be 
required  to  elect  to  forgo  any  private  con- 
tributions whatever  In  the  financing  of  their 
campaigns. 

Other  major  provisions  of  Title  11  are  as 
follows : 

A.  Eligibility:  Candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  must  be  qualified  in  a  suffl- 
clent  number  of  states  whose  combined  elec- 
toral vote  would  be  sufficient  for  election. 
Congressional  candidates  must  be  qualified 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which 
they  are  running,  with  their  names  on  the 
ballot. 

B.  Candidates  who  are  nominees  of  major 
political  parties  (a  party  whose  candidat" 
received  20%  of  the  vote  In  the  preceding 
election  for  the  office  in  question)  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penditures equal  to  20f  multiplied  by  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  candid.ites 
for  the  office  in  question  i.i  the  preceding 
election. 

Candidates  who  are  nominees  of  minor 
political  parties  (a  party  whose  candidate 
received  as  much  as  5  percent  but  less  than 
20  percent  In  the  preceding  election  for  said 
office)  would  be  entitled  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  expenditures  equal  to  40  cents 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  votes  received 
by  the  candidate  of  said  minor  party  In  the 


preceding  election,  or,  If  higher,  an  amount 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  next 
paragraph. 

Candidates  who  are  nominees  of  political 
parties  which  did  not  have  a  candidate  In 
the  preceding  election,  and  qualified  In- 
dependent candidates  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive retroactive  reimbursement  for  cam- 
paign expenditures  equal  to  40  cents  mul- 
tiplied by  the  niunber  of  votes  received  by 
such  candidate  in  the  current  election,  pro- 
viding said  candidate  receives  5  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  In  the  current  election. 

C.  Public  funds  would  be  available  for 
reimbursement  only  of  legitimate  campaign 
expenditures  for  purposes  not  prohibited  by 
either  federal  or  state  law.  Reimbursement 
would  be  allowed  only  for  expenditures  in- 
curred within  75  days  before  the  election  and 
30  days  after  the  election. 

D.  In  the  case  of  the  Presidential  election, 
reimbursable  expenditures  by  the  candidate 
and  national  political  committees  authorized 
by  him  would  be  limited  to  one-half  the 
total  sum  available  as  Is  the  case  of  privately 
financed  campaigns  as  provided  In  Title  I. 

E.  Appropriate  provisions  are  included  for 
certification  of  expenditures,  audit,  etc.,  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 

TITLE   n(B),    TAX  DEDUCTION   FOR   PRIVATE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

A.  Tax  deduction  for  political  contribu- 
tions woiUd  be  limited  to  50  percent  of  ag- 
gregate contributions  during  a  calendar  year 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $100  of  such  contribu- 
tions. 

B.  To  be  eligible,  contributions  would  have 
to  be  made  to  candidates  for  federal  office 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  them. 

TITLE   m.    CIVIC   RESERVATION    OT  TV-RADIO   TIME 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
after  appropriate  notice  and  hearings,  is  di- 
rected to  promulgate  regulations  requiring 
licensees  of  commercial  radio  and  television 
stations,  as  a  condition  of  Issuance  or  re- 
newal of  their  license,  to  make  available 
without  charge  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
broadcast  time  to  candidates  for  federal  of- 
fice In  general  and  special  elections. 


MINNESOTA  CHIPPEWA  TRIBE, 
WHITE  EARTH  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion to  restore  to  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe,  White  Earth  Reservation, 
certain  submarginal  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  such  lands  part  of 
the  reservation. 

This  bill  declares  that  the  United 
States  presently  holds  title  to  certain 
submarginal  lands  in  trust  for  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Tribe  and  makes  these 
lands  a  part  of  the  existing  reservation. 
These  properties  consist  of  approxi- 
mately 28.700  acres  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  mld- 
1930's  imder  title  II  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act.  The  lands  were 
so  acquired  in  order  to  retire  them  from 
private  ownership,  to  correct  maladjust- 
ments in  land  use.  and  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  be  made  available 
for  tribal  use. 

Mr.  President,  these  lands  were  orig- 
inally owned  by  the  Minnesota  Chippe- 
wa Tribe,  but  they  were  allotted  under 
the  allotment  act  and  subsequently 
passed  from  Indian  ownership.  The  Gov- 
ernment acquired  the  lands  at  a  cost  of 
$175,664.  In  1963,  when  similar  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  Congress,  their 
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market  value  wa^  placed  at  $474,000  by 
appropriate  governmental  agencies. 

Legislation  has  already  been  enacted, 
Mr.  President,  re.stonng  property  simi- 
larly to  the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  and  to 
the  Pueblos  and  other  Indian  groupings 
In  New  Mexico  I  am.  therefore,  most 
hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  reecive 
favorable  consideration  durmg  the  pres- 
ent session.  I  ask  unanimoos  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  proposal  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  alone 
with  the  text  of  Resolution  No.  50-67, 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribal  Executive  Committee  on  January 
13  of  this  year 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1830'  to  donate  to  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  White  Earth 
Indian  Reservation,  some  submarginal 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
such  lands  parts  of  the  reservation  in- 
volved, introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  lands,  and  the 
Improvements  thereon,  that  were  acquired 
under  title  11  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recoven,-  Act  of  June  16.  1933  i  48  Stat  2001. 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
April  8,  1935  1 49  Stat  115i.  and  section  55 
of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (49  Stat.  750. 
781 1,  and  that  are  now  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  administration  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  White  Earth 
Reservation,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  this  Indian 
tribe,  and  the  lands  shall  be  parts  of  the 
reservation  heretofore  established  for  the 
tribe. 

Sec,  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive 
any  person  of  any  right  of  possession,  con- 
tract right.  Interest,  or  title  he  may  have 
In   the   land   Involved 

Sec  3  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050 1.  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  anv  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 


"The  title  to  these  lands  is  talten  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  and  they  will  not 
become  the  property  of  the  Indian  tribe,  for 
whose  use  they  were  purchased,  until  Con- 
gressional action  Is  obtained  specifically 
transferring  such  title.  However,  the  lands 
listed  in  the  Executive  Order  falling  under 
your  Jurisdiction  should  from  the  standpoint 
of  administration  be  treated  as  though  they 
were  tribal  lands  and  any  use  thereof  should 
be  taken  up  with  the  tribal  council  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  now  prevailing:" 
a.id 

Whereas  certain  tribal  expenditures  In- 
volving lands  help  produce  monetary  returns 
in  which  the  tribe  does  not  participate  since 
the  revenues  are  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  a  certain  loss  to  the  Tribe  results 
in  efforts  spent  by  Bureau  Officials  in  their 
administration  of  the  submarginal  lands  In 
that  such  efforts  could  otherwise  pertain 
more  specifically  to  tribal  matters;  and  the 
tribal  land  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
Is  less  than  the  submarginal  land  area:  and 
Whereas  these  submarginal  and  tribal 
lands,  with  few  exceptions,  are  best  suited 
for  the  growing  of  forest  crops;   and 

Whereas  the  Mlnne.sota  Agency  has  pre- 
pared a  management  plan  being  used  as 
a  gvude  for  managing  the  tribal  and  sub- 
marginal   land   timber  resource;    and 

Whereas  about  25.000  cords  of  forest  prod- 


Dlstrlct  headquarters  on  the  basis  of  history, 
seniority  and  service. 

As  my  colleague  said  in  remarks  at  the 
time: 

As  the  birthplace  of  the  US.  Navy.  Phila- 
delphia. I  believe,  is  at  least  entitled  to  a 
hearing  in  this  matter. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  hearing 
or  other  consideration  in  this  matter. 
Inquiries  which  Members  of  Congress! 
including  myself,  addressed  to  the  De- 
fense Department  received  little  re- 
sponse. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  the  Defense 
Department  said: 

It  Is  anticipated  that  consolidation  of  the 
naval  districts  will  result  in  a  reduction  of 
overall  operiiting  costs  and  Increase  the  flexi- 
bility In  utilizing  available  personnel. 

Certainly  no  Member  of  this  body  will 
condone  the  maintenance  of  inefficiency 
and  costly  operations.  In  the  Philadel- 
phia headquarters  there  have  been  119 
civilians  and  military  personnel.  Their 
jurisdiction  includes  Pennsylvania 
southern  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Ohio.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  propo.^e  a 
shift     from     Norfolk     to    Philadelphia 


The  resolution  presented  by  Mr, 
Mondale  is  as  follows. 

Resolution  No,  50-67 

Whereas  submarginal  lands,  comprising 
28,71781  acres  within  the  consolldatlr>n  area 
of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  were  pur- 
chased under  authority  of  Title  II  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June  16. 
1933.  (48  Stat  200)  and  subsequent  acts  with 
the  expectation  that  they  would  be  held  for 
Indian  use;  and 

Whereas  administrative  Jurisdiction  over 
these  lands  was  transferred  by  Executive  Or- 
der No.  7868  dated  April  15,  1938,  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  be  administered 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  .Affairs, 
and 

Whereas  Washington  Office  letter  dated 
May  26,  1938.  to  the  Superintendent  advising 
of  this  transfer  reads  m  part  as  follows 


ucta  with  a  stumpage  value  of  over  $30,000     Rather,  in  the  interest  of  efflciencv  and 

economy,  the  present  districts  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  naval  affairs  in 
nearby  areas,  should  be  maintained. 
These  headquarters  are  not  large  \miu<. 
but  they  are  important  It  should  be  clear 
that  any  consolidation  would  result  in 
increased  costs  for  travel  and  commu- 
nication, which  the  computer  at  the 
Pentagon  has  not  yet  divulged, 

I  am  informed  that  the  House  is  con- 
sidering similar  action  through  a  provi- 
sion in  the  military  construction  bill. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  iS.  1831 1  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  bv  law 
for  naval  districts  and  the  location  of 
naval  district  headquarters,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Scott  >,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S,  1831 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  alter  chapter  513  a  new  chapter  as 
follows: 


was  harvested  under  this  plan  in  1966.  with 
over  half  of  the  receipts  going  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  since  most  of  the  volume 
was  harvested  from  the  submarginal  lands: 
and 

Whereas  a  significant  phase  of  forest  man- 
agement in  this  area  is  to  eventually  convert 
the  present  low-valued  forest  cover  to  a 
higher  valued  cover  which  the  land  originally 
.supported;  and 

Whereas  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
uses  25".  of  its  stumpage  returns  for  re- 
forestation purposes  on  tribal  lands:   and 

Whereas  funds  are  not  normally  available 
for  reforestation  purposes  on  the  submar- 
ginal lands,  and  for  the  30  years  this  land 
has  been  In  dispute  only  a  negligible  amount 
has  been  Invested  thereon  for  this  purpose: 
and 

Whereas  since  the  majority  of  tribal  lands 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  are  Inter- 
mingled with  the  submarginal  lands  they 
are  an  important  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Reseravtlon:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved.  That  the  Bureau  be  requested  to 
take  Immediate  renewed  action  to  have  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  have  the  United 
States  hold  the  submarginal  lands  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  In  trust  for  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 


MALNTAINING  PRESENT  NAVAL 
DISTRICTS 


Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
maintain  present  naval  districts.  My  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Scott] 
joins  in  cosponsorlng  this  measure. 

Mr  President,  in  January  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware  Valley 
were  shocked  when  the  very  able  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  announced  plans  to  con- 
solidate the  headquarters  for  the  4th 
Naval  District  with  the  5th  Naval  Dis- 
trict into  a  new  district  with  the  new 
headquarters  to  be  located  at  Norfolk. 

Tlie  day  after  this  announcement,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  an  editorial 
said: 

With  all  due  respect  for  Norfolk,  which 
also  has  gallant  traditions  as  a  Navy  town. 
Philadelphia  has  Just  claim  to  be  the  site  of 


"chapter  514  — NAVAL  DISTRICTS 

"Sec.  5171.  Naval  districts:  headquarters: 
grade  of  commandants  of  naval 
districts 

■■§5171,  Naval  districts;  headquarters:  grade 
of  commandants  of  naval  districts: 
■■(a)  There  shall  l>e  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  fifteen 
naval  districts.  The  States  or  portions  of 
such  States  served  by  e.ich  naval  district 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  Each 
naval  district  shall  be  served  by  a  headquar- 
ters and  the  location  of  the  headquarters  for 
each  naval  district  shall  be  as  follows: 
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First   Naval    District Boston,  Massachusetts  Two  sections  of  the  Enabling  Act  of  the 

Third  Naval  District New  York,  New  York  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona    (Act   of 

Fourth  Naval  District Philadelphia,    Pennsvlvania  June  20,  1910:  36  Stat.  557),  sections  10  and 

Fifth  Naval  District ._.  Norfolk,  Virginia  -8,    establish    conditions    under    which    the 

Sixth  Naval  Di.nrlct Charleston,  South  Carolina  States  may  dispose  of  lands  granted  Intrust 

Eighth  Naval  District New  Orleans.  Louisiana  '°'"  support  of  public  schools  and  other  pur- 
Ninth  Naval  D  strict Great  Lakes.  Illinois  P°^^«^  ^he  ™  lands  are  not  w  be  so  d  or 

\_  X,       ,  r-v    .      4.                                                                                 c       Y          Ti       „,    T>.  leased  except  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public 

Tenth  Naval  District San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  ^^^^.^^   li/accordance   with   rules   specified 

Eleventh  Naval   District San  Diego,  California  j^    ^^^    ^^^.     ^^^    ^    permanent    segregated 

Twelfth  Naval  District San  Francisco,  California  fund  Is  to  be  established  bv  the  State  treas- 

Thirteenth  Naval  District Seattle.  Washington  ^,rer  to  keep  all  proceeds  and  rents  derived 

Fourteenth  Naval  District Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Hawaii  from  the  lands.  Any  sale,  lease,  conveyance. 

Fifteenth  Naval  District Balboa,  Panama  Canal  Zone  or    contract    concerning    any    of    the  "lands 

Seventeenth  Naval  District Kodiak,  Alaska  granted,  or  the  use  or  the  products  thereof. 

District  of  Columbia  Naval  District Washington,  D.C.  if  not  made  In  substantial  conformity  with 

_    _ the  provisions  of  the  Act  Is  to  be  null  and 

void.  Tlie  sections  each  Include  a  provision 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  de-      spect   to   public    lands    granted    to    the  for  enforcement  of  the  trust  by  the  United 

tail  an  officer   of   the   Navy   not   below   the      States.  This  Federal  enforcement  respon-  states,  which  provision  would  be  abrogated 

grade   of   rear   admirrl    as    commandant   of     gibilitv  is  in  addition  to,  and  does  not  by    the    proposed    legislation.    It    reads    as 

each  of  the  naval  distr:cts  provided  for  under     „„on,'t    the  enforcement  resDonsibili-  ^'oliows: 

subsection  ( a  ,  of  this  section."  tKf  ^h'p  ^J}^^morcement  responsiblU  .. ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^^  ^^^  Attorney  Gen- 
Sec.  2,  Tlie  chapter  malysis  of  part  I  of  '-''^.  "^  ""=  oi^Lca.  ^,  ,  .  ^  eral  of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  In  the 
subtitle  C  of  title  10,  U.iited  States  Code,  Is  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  is  of  j,.ame  of  the  United  States  and  Its  courts 
amended  by  adding  intmedlately  below  the  opinion  that  the  three  States  and  such  proceedings  at  law  or  In  equity  as  may 
•■513.  Bureaus:  Office  of  the  Judge  their  people  are  Com.petent  to  look  after  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  and  appro- 
Advocate    General:    Office    of                their   own   enforcement   responsibilities  priate  to  enforce  the  provisions  hereof  rela- 

Navai  Research 5131"     without  Sharing  such  responsibility  With  tive  to  the  application  and  disposition  of  the 

the  following:                                                            a  Federal  officer.  Therefore,  he  recom-  f^'^  lands  and  the  products  thereof  and  the 
•514   Naval   Districts 5171".     mends  that  the  particular  provisions  of  '^^^^  duty  Imposed  upon  the  Attomev  Gen- 
Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   President,   the   4th     i^fv^^i^Hii^^^iS^^^^  ^'•^^  '«  "^^^  '"  '''^  °'  ^'^'^  enforcement  for 

Naval    District,    with    headquarters    at     nrnviSnf nJ  fJ^^?I?i  i^nH?^^^  ''''  t''  '''^T'' l""^'  "TTlW''' r.^' 

nun   ^„i„v,i„    u^^  v.„„„ ^„-„j ^„ii       provislOIlS  01  the  State  lands  be  deleted,  talned  shall  be  taken  as  In  limitation  of  the 

?Sid  S?K  fhe  S^h  N^v«?  nf.trtt   w^^^^^          The  Interior  Committee  will  hold  pub-  Power  of  the  state  or  any  citizen  thereof  to 

dated  with  the  oth  Naval  District,  which     ,■     .        .               x.                                  ,   ^  onfnmo  t>iic  A^t  •• 

nvM.iri  viQvo  itc  i-.oQHr,MQ,-fovc  of  •^Jr.^fn.^\r      '^c  hearmgs  on  these  measures,  and   I  emorce  tms  Act. 

would  have  Its  headquarters  at  Norfolk.          .              President    unanimous  consent  The  duty  imposed  on  the  Attorney  General 

This  move  could  mean  a  serious  cur-      fr^\  f^^"  ,^l,  Jtlc'  ""  "™h^L?.i   h   ,.  bv  the  Act  of  1910  was  intended  to  prevent 

tailment    of    work    at    the    Philadelphia      *„^h  Sf  Wtlr  nf  fr«n^^in=l   fr^^^^  recurrence   of   abuses   by   territorial   officials 

Naval  Shipyard  and  a  heavy  loss  in  jobs,     f  "^,,1^11^"^',  ri^ri^f  nlintPH  o^  t h  "  '""^    "'^"'^   '"^   disposing   of   timber   lands 

The  Federal  rxovemmpnt  and  the  Pnm-      ^omey  General  Clark  be  printed  at  this  granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  by 

i^^,f.f^it>^  \.f    u:,^V,,i!^o,,^o  Vo,i   1,^^        point  in  the  Record.  the  Act  of  June  21.  ISQS.  The  Department  of 

UP  vaSaSefac^miesanS  skills   at^?^^^^          The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Justice  knows  of  no  present  national  inter- 

up   vaiuaoie   lacillties   ana   SKUIS   at   tne         ,,,    .       ___pj™j    „..,.    nnnrnnrint.Plv    tp  est  which  requires  or  justifies  the  continued 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  and  other     J^ti^  S  ^tho«?  obiSn^he  bfl  supervision  by  a  Federal  officer  of  the  actions 

naval  installaUons  in  the  area.  I  believe     ^^^I  ,  W         -1^1!^         f  i  •    Vl     4  of  state  officers  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 

these  valuable  human  and  material  re-     ^""  ieuer  wiii  oe  printed  in  the  record.  ^^^  ^^^  disposition  of  public  lands  and  funds, 

sources  must  be  preserved  in  the  inter-         The  bill  (S.  1832)   to  amend  the  En-  and  recommends  that  the  responsibility  to 

est  of  national  security   especially  since     sbling  Acts  of  the  States  of  New  Mexico,  enforce  the  trusts  provisions  should  be  left 

we  are  so  heavilv  committed  in  Vietnam.     Arizona,  and  Hawaii  with  respect  to  en-  to  the  states  and  their  citizens. 

In  order  to  insure  the  rontiniipri  fnnr       forcement  of  trust  provisions,  introduced  Section  5if  1    of  the  Enabling  Act  of  the 

in  order  to  insure  the  continued  func-                 Jackson  bv  reauest  was  received  State  of  Hawaii  (Act  of  March  I8,  1959:  73 

tioning   of   these   facilities,   I   have   co-     °L!^  ;„h^„  1°   W=  fu?o  ^o^^^  stat.  4,  6)   provides  as  to  lands  granted  m 

sponsored  legislation  designed  to  prevent     read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  ^^^^^. 

the  consolidation.                                               Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af-  ..s^t.^  j^nds  proceeds  and  income  shall  be 

It  provides  by  law  the  number  of  naval      ^^^^^'  ^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  managed  and  disposed  of  ...  in  such  manner 

districts  and  the  location  of  naval  dls-     ^^^CORD,  as  follows:  as  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  said  State 

trict   headauarters    There   would   be    IS         Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  may  provide,  and  their  use  for  any  other 

naval  d^tricts  with  headmiXiS  In  thP     Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  object  shall  constitute  a  breach  of  trust  for 

?o^  owin?  Pufp^      Rnftnr,     l^c?      mII!      ^"»ertca   in   congress    assembled.    That   the  ^'hich  suit  may   be  brought   by  the  United 

V    ?T^r      oln    ^   ?^°    •  J^^l;     1^?,^      Act  of  June  20,  1910  (36  Stat.  557)    entitled  States." 

York.   N.Y.;    Philadelphia,  Pa,;   Norfolk,      "An  Act  to  enable  the  people  of  New  Mexico  The  provision  apparently  contemplates  an 

Va,;  Charleston.  S.C;  New  Orleans,  La.;      to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  trust  slml- 

Great  Lakes,  111.:   San  Juan,  P.R.;  San     and  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  lar  to  that  provided  for  In  the  Enabling  Act 

Diego,    Calif.:     San    Francisco,     Calif.;      footing  with  the  original  states;  and  to  en-  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  I  recom- 

Seattle    Wash  •    Pearl   Harbor    Hawaii-      ^ble  the  people  of  Arizona  to  form  a  con-  naend  that  it  be  repealed  so  as  to  leave  the 

Balboa     Pnnarna   rnnnl    7nnp'    Tfnrtloir'      stltutlon  and  State  government  and  be  ad-  management  of  its  lands  within  the  control 

A^ska-    Tnri   wLhifi^fnn    n  r    ^°'^^^^'      mltted  Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  of  the  State.  The  italicized  words  would  be 

Fc^h^f  t  4  wash  ngton,  D.C.                       ^^^^   ^j^^   original   States",   Is   amended   bv  deleted  by  section  2  of  the  propoeed  legls- 

Each  district  would  be  under  command     deleting  the  next  to  last  paragraphs  of  sec'-  latlon. 

of  an  officer  not  below  the  grade  of  rear     tlons  10  and  28.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advUed  that 

admiral.                                                                       sec.  2.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Act  of  March  18.  '^here  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 

—^-^——     '                         1959  (73  Stat.  4)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  this  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  Administration's  program. 

AMENDING    THE    STATEHOOD    EN-      the  Union",  Is  amended  by  deleting:  ",  and  Sincerely, 

ABLING   ACTS    OF   NEW   MEXICO       ^^^^  "^^  ^°^  *^y  other  object  shall  constitute  R-mviset  Clark, 

ARIZONA.  AND  HAWAII                          '      ^  breach   of  trust  for  which   suit   may   be  Attorney  General. 

brought  by  the  United  States".  ^^_^^^^^_^^_ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send        _      , „^.„, 

to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a        The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  FPC  REGULATION  OF  HIGH-VOLT- 

bill  I  am  introducing,  by  request,  which     is  as  follows:  AGE  TRANSMISSION  LINES 

would   amend   the  Statehood  Enabling             OrncEorxHE  attorney  general.  Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 

Acts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Hawaii.                          Washington,  DC,  May  9. 1967.  duce.  for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 

This  measure  was  drafted  and  submitted     "^^  Vice  President,  which  would  amend  section  202  of  the 

by  the  Department  of  Justice.                     "^- Senate,  Washington, DC.  Federal   Power  Act   and   authorize   the 

The  Statehood  Enabling  Acts  which        °'^*  ^-  ^'if  president:   Enclosed   for  petjeral  Power  Commission  to  regulate 

nro  tViQ  ei,v.i>^»»  ^f  tu-,.  „     „       J  1     i  1           vour    consideration    and    appropriate    refer-  r^      /.   ,         ,.           ... 

uL^l     ^       °^  this  proposed  leglsla-     ^nce  is  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  En-  extra-high-voltage  traiismission. 

tion  impose  responsibilities  on  the  At-     abUng  Acts  of  the  states  of  New  Mexico,  Hearings    were    held    by    the    Senate 

torney  General  of  the  United  States  for     Arizona  and  Hawaii  with  respect  to  enforce-  Commerce  Committee  last  year  on  simi- 

enforcement  of  certain  trusts  with  re-     ment  of  trust  provisions."  lar  bills.  They  were  S.  1472  and  S.  2140 
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In  the  89th  Congress.  Congressman  Joh:. 
Moss,  of  California,  introduced  a  com- 
panion to  S.  1472  last  year  and  again 
thjs  year  <HR  2311'.  I  shall  subse- 
quently place  in  the  Record  my  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  last  year, 
which  Includes  a  comparison  of  the  sev- 
eral proposals  which  were  before  the 
committee  at  that  time 

Bnefly.  S.  1472  was  the  approach  which 
the  late  Senator  Clair  Engle.  of  Cali- 
fornia. Congressman  Moss,  and  I  have 
suggested  for  several  years  S  2140  was 
the  alternative  approach  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 


r.iore  ItUovolts,  or  incorporate  equipment  or 
construction  features  designed  for  or  usable 
In  any  possible  future  conversion  of  ttie 
facilities  to  operate  at  a  normal  voltage  of 
two  hundred  and  tlilriy  or  more  kllovolts.  or 
operare  or  maintain  any  sucJi  facilities  or 
extensions  thereof,  unless  and  until  there 
is  in  force  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion authorizing  such  acts  or  operations: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Commission 
shall,  without  requiring  proof  that  public 
convenience  and  necessity  will  be  served  by 
such  transmission,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance. Issue  such  certificate  to  any  person 
I A I  who.  or  whose  predecessor,  was  on  the 
effective    date    of    this    subsection    In    good 


Other  members  of  the  Commission  pro-     f-^ith  engaged  and  continued  thereafter  to 

posed,  in  S    2139.  a  v')luntary  approach 

which  would  have  the  FPC  be  an  advl.ser 

to   utilities   rather   than    a   retrulator  of 

utilities 

Mr  President,  either  of  my  bills  is  a 
reasorxable  approach  to  a  vital  aspect  of 
electric  power  High  standards  of  reli- 
ability of  service,  safety,  and  compatibil- 
ity with  environment  are  essential  to 
construction  of  the  huge  interstate 
transmission  network  Transmission  is 
also  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
pocketbooks  of  electric  consumers  as 
well.  As  Commissioner  Ross  put  it: 

Very  bluntly,  as  most  people  in  the  power 
business  realize.  It  Is  no  longer  the  parties 
who  control  ijeneratlon  that  controls  the 
industry — it  is  the  parties  who  control  the 
traosmisslon.  the  arteries  of  the  industry, 
that  control  the  destiny  of  the  millions  of 
ratepayers  of  this  Nation. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  this  week  a 
pnme  example  of  the  lack  of  regulation 
of  extra-hlgh-volta^e  transmission  lines 
It  wtis  revealed  that  the  Potomac  Edison 
Co.  has  been  quietly  planning  a  150-mlle, 
500.000-kllovolt  line  through  a  Civil  War 
battle  area 

A  good  hearing  record  was  established 


be  engaged  in  the  transmission  of  electric 
energy  at  a  normal  voltage  of  two  hundred 
.ind  thirty  or  more  Icliovolts.  or  In  the  opera- 
tion or  maintenance  of  facilities  for  such 
transmission,  over  the  route  or  routes  or 
within  the  area  for  which  application  is 
made  and  iBi  who  flies  application  to  the 
Commission  for  -such  certificate  within 
ninety  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection:  and  pending  the  determln;\tlon 
of  anv  such  application  the  continuance  of 
such  'ransmlsslon,  operation,  or  maintenance 
shall  be  lawful  In  all  other  cases  the  Com- 
mission shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  decide  the  application  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  provided  in 
subsection  (1>  of  this  section  and  stich 
certificate  shall  be  issued  or  denied  accord- 
ingly. 

ih'  Application  for  certificates  shall  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Commission,  be 
verified  under  oath,  and  shall  be  in  such 
form  contalii  such  Information,  and  notice 
thereof  shall  be  served  upon  such  interested 
pirtles  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission  shall,    by   regulation,    require 

"(1)  Except  In  the  case  governed  by  the 
proviso  In  subsection  (g*  of  this  section,  a 
certificate  shall  be  Issued  to  any  qxwilfied 
applicant  therefor,  authorizing  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  construction,  operation, 
extension,  or  maintenance  covered  by  the 
ippllcatlon.  if  It  Is  found  that  the  applicant 


transmission  of  electric  energy  in  interstate 
commerce 

Be  It  eriacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  m  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
202  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  as  amended 
I  16  U.S  C.  824a).  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  sut>sect:ons: 

"(c)   No  person  shall  engage  in  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  In  interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  rhe  Com- 
mission, by  means  of  transmission  line.?  and 
associated  faculties  designed  to  be  or  cap.ible 
of   being  operated  at  a   nominal   volt.iee  m 
excess  of  two  hundred  kllovolts,  or  undertalte 
the  construction,  extension,  or  modification 
of  any  lines  or  facilities  intended  to  be  op- 
erated at  a  nominal  volt-;ige  in  excesa  of  two 
hundred  kllovolts.  or  incorporate  equipment 
or  construction  features  designed  for  or  usa- 
ble In  any  possible  future  conversion  of  facil- 
ities to  operate  at  such  voltage,  or  operate  cr 
maintain  such  farilltles  or  extensions  thereof, 
unless  and  until  there  Is  in  force  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  Issued  by 
the  Commission   authorizing  such  acts  and 
operations      Provided,    however,    That     the 
Commission   shall,   without    requiring   proof 
that  public  convenience  and  necessity  win  be 
served    by   such    transmission,    operation,   or 
maintenance.    Issue   such    certificate   to   any 
person  di   who   or  whose  predecessor,  was  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  subjection  bona  fide 
engaged  and  continued  thereafter  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  transmission  of  electric  energy 
at  a  nonrUna!  voltage  In  excess  of  two  hundred 
kllovolts,  or  in  the  operation  or  maintenance 
of  facilities  for  such   transmission  over   the 
route  or  routee  or  within  the  area  for  which 
application  Is  mide.  and   (in    who  files  ap- 
plication to  the  Commission  for  such  certifi- 
cate  within   ninety   days  after   the  effective 
date    of    this    subsection:    and    pending    the 
determination  of  any   such   application   the 
continuance  of  such  transmission,  ofjeratlon, 
or  maintenance  shall  be  lawful 

"In  all  other  cases  the  Commission  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
decide  the  application  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  pro\ided  in  subsection   (e)   of 
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.      ., o         »     ^  ^  ,  .       w..  ^     ..,,.  .  ■  •  *^'*  section  and  such  certificate  shall  be  Is 

in  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  last     '*  able  and  willing  properly  to  do  the  acts     sued  or  denied  accordingly 
year.  I  hope  that  the  90th  Congress  WlU     *"'*  *°  perform  the  service  proposed  and  to         .,,jj,    Application  for  certificat 
act  on  thus  important  matter  conform   to  the   provisions  of   the  Act  and 

■»»»    n-„-ij„,,,    T       I  *^^  requirements,   rules,  and  regulations  of 

..nrt^^ntt  .     r^M^'^    ""rf'^T^o   '''"*      ^^^    Commission    thereunder,    and    that    the 
sent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record     proposed  construction,  operation,  extension. 

•r  maintenance,  to  the  extent  authorized  by 

the  certificate    is  or  will  be  required  by  the 

present    or    future    public    convenience    and 

necessity,    otherwise   such    appllcuion    shall 

be  denied    Any  certificate  issued   under  the 

provisions  of  this  subsection  authorizing  the 

operation  of  transmission   facilities  shall   be 

subject   to   the   condition   that   any  capacity 

of  such  facilities  not  required  for  the  trans- 
mission   of   electnc    energy    In    the    ordinary 


the  articles  from  yesterday's  and  today's 
Washington  Post  concerning  the  Poto- 
mac Edison  transmission  line,  my  state- 
ment and  the  .statement  of  Congressman 
Moss  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee last  year,  and  the  text  of  both  bills 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred,    and.     without     objection,'    the 


bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to-     st'op*  of  such  applicant's  business  shall  be 


made  available  on  a  common  carrier  basis 
for  the  transmission  of  other  electric  energv 
The  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
attach  to  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate  and 
to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  granted  there- 
under such  other  reasonable  conditions  and 
terms  as  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity may  require 

"iji  No  public  utility  shall  abandon  or 
/  the  United  States  of  <^'Jrtali  any  service  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission,  or  abandon  all  or 
any  part  of  Its  facilities  If  It  would  thereby 
effect  the  abandonment,  curtailment,  or  Im- 
pairment of  such  service,  without  the  per- 
mission and  approval  of  the  Commission 
first    had    and    obtained,    after    notice    and 


gether  with  the  articles  and  statement 
The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr  MKrcALr. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles! 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

S     1834 

Be   It   enacted    by    the   Senate   and    House 
of   Representative 

Anxerxca  in  Cong-.-n  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  as  amend- 
ed lie  U.SC  8a4ai.  13  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  foiiowi.ng  new  subsections 

"'g)   No  person  shall  engage  In  the  trans- 
mlaslon   of   electric    energy,    subject    to    the 


Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission    by  means  of  opportunity  for  hearing,   upon  a  finding  by 

transmission   lines   and    aaeoclated   facUiUea  '^*  Commission  that  such  abandonment  or 

designed  to  be  or  capable  of  tieing  operated  curtailment    Is    consistent    »1th    the    public 

at   a   normal    voltage   of    two    hundred   and  Interest  " 


tlUrty  or  more  kllovolts.  or  undertake  the 
construction  or  extension  of  any  lines  or 
facilities  intended  to  be  operated  at  a  nor- 
mal voltage  of  two   hundred   and   thirty  or 


S  1835  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
.^rt  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  for  the  construction,  exten- 
sion, or  operation  of  certain  faciliues  for  the 


es  shall  be 
made  In  writing  to  the  Commission  and  shall 
contain  plans  and  specifications  covering 
such  construction,  modification,  extension, 
or  operation  In  such  form,  contain  such  in- 
formaUon.  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  served 
upon  such  interested  parties  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Commission  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, require. 

'(e)  Except  In  the  case  governed  bv  the 
proviso  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  a 
certificate  shall  be  Issued  to  any  quallfifd 
applicant  therefor,  authorizing  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  construction,  modification, 
extension,  operation,  or  maintenance  covered 
by  the  application.  If  it  Is  found  that  the 
applicant  Is  able  and  willing  properly  to  do 
the  acts  and  to  perform  the  service  proposed 
and  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  the  requirements,  rules,  and  regulations 
of  the  Commission  thereunder,  and  that  the 
prop<3sed  construction,  modification,  exten- 
sion, operation,  or  maintenance,  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  certificate.  Is  or  will  be 
required  by  the  present  or  future  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  is  consistent  with 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  use  and  devel- 
opment of  the  power  resources  of  the  area  for 
the  purpose  of  making  electric  energy  relia- 
bly avall.^ble  In  ample  amounts,  on  fair  and 
rea-sonable  terms,  and  Includes  therein  to  the 
extent  financially  fe.islble  sufficient  capacity 
to  meet  all  needs  within  the  affected  area 
for  transmission  capacity,  whether  from 
public  or  private  generation,  including  rea- 
sonable capacity  for  expansion  to  meet  fu- 
ture loads:  otherwise  the  application  shall  be 
denied  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  attach  to  the  issuance  of  the  certificate 
and   to   the  exercise   of   the   rights   granted 


thereunder  such  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity may  require. 

•■  ( f  I  When  any  person  who  lias  been  issued 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity m  conformity  with  subsection  (ei  above 
cannot  acquire  by  contract,  or  Is  unable  to 
agree  witli  tlie  owner  as  to  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  for  the  necessary  right-of-way  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  trans- 
mission line  or  tran.smlsslon  lines  for  the 
transportation  of  electric  power,  and  the 
necessary  land  or  other  property.  In  addition 
to  right-of-way.  for  the  location  of  facilities 
or  equipment  necessary  to  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  such  transmission  line  or  transmis- 
sion lines,  it  may  acquire  the  same  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  to  eminent  domain  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  In  which  such  property  is  located,  or 
in  the  State  courts.  In  any  such  proceeding 
brought  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  petitioner  may  file  with  the  peti- 
tion or  at  any  time  before  Judgment  a  decla- 
ration of  talcing  In  the  manner  and  with 
the  consequences  provided  by  sections  258a, 
258b,  and  258d  of  title  40,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  petitioner  shall  be  subject  to  all  of 
the  provisions  of  said  sections  which  are 
applicable  to  the  United  States  when  it  flies 
a  declaration  of  taking  thereunder. 

"{g»  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
person'  shall  include  'persons'  and  'munici- 
palities', as  defined  in  section  3,  and  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States.  The  term  'two  hundred  kilo- 
volts'  means  two  hundred  kllovolts  between 
pha-^e  conductors  for  alternating  current  or 
between  poles  for  direct  current, 

"(hi  No  public  utility  shall  abandon  or 
curtail  any  service  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission,  or  abandon  all  or  any 
part  of  Its  facilities  If  It  would  thereby  effect 
the  abandonment,  curtailment,  or  impair- 
ment of  such  service,  without  the  permis- 
sion and  approval  of  the  Commission  first 
had  and  obtained,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Commission  that  such  abandonment  or  cur- 
tailment Is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest." 

Sec  2.  Subsections  (c),d),  (e),and  (f)  of 
section  202  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  (I), 
(J  I.  iki,  and  (1),  respectively. 

The  articles  and  statements  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record  as  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  22,  19671 
PowERLiN-E    Will    Skirt    Anttetam    Battle 

.\HE.*— Potomac  Edison  Denibs  Secbect  to 

Its  Planning 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 

Hacerstown,  Md.,  May  21. — A  gigantic.  150- 
mlle-long  electric  power  line,  part  of  which 
will  slice  through  a  Civil  War  battle  area  in 
Maryland's  Washington  County,  was  quietly 
designed  by  the  power  company  without 
consulting  local  officials. 

Under  local  law.  the  company,  Potomac 
Edison,  can  build  the  line  virtually  where- 
ever  it  wants  without  consulting  anybody. 
It  has  blanket  powers  of  condemnation. 

The  825-mlllion  line — due  for  completion 
by  the  spring  of  1970 — will  run  from  a  gen- 
erating station  at  Hatfield's  Perry.  Pa.,  down 
through  Maryland  and  Into  West  Virginia. 
then  back  to  Maryland  to  Its  terminal  at 
Doubs  In  Frederick  County. 

SECRECT    DENTED 

"We  didn't  exactly  plan  It  In  secrecy,"  says 
Charles  D  Lyon,  president  of  Potomac  Edi- 
son. 

"But  we  didn't  advertise  It  either." 
Says  Lem  E   Kirk,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  Board  of  Commissioners: 

"Our  Board  wasn't  consulted  and  neither 
was  our  planning  and  zoning  board.  We're 
not  against  progress,  but  we're  not  going  to 
be  told  what's  good  for  Washington  County. 
At  least  we  want  to  be  considered.  We  weren't 
ct)nsldered" 


Kirk  learned  of  the  plans  for  the  ten-story- 
high  power  line  only  two  months  ago  when 
a  property  owner  called  him  after  Potomac 
Edison  surveyors  had  been  on  his  land  to 
plot  the  path  of  the  line. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners went  on  record  as  being  against  the 
location  of  the  line.  But  the  move  may  prove 
to  be  an  empty  gesture.  Neither  the  County 
Commissioners  nor  any  other  official  body  In 
the  County  has  the  power  to  decide  where 
the  power  lines  will  go. 

ON  SITE  OF  BATTLE 

The  focus  of  the  controversy  is  a  12-mlle 
stretch  of  the  line  through  Southern  Wash- 
ington County — site  of  the  campaigns  leading 
to  the  battle  of  Antietam  In  1862. 

From  the  Potomac  near  Sharpsburg,  the 
line  will  cross  the  C&O  canal,  pass  south  of 
Antietam  National  Battlefield,  near  the  old 
Antietam  Iron  Works  and  John  Brown's 
farm — now  badly  deteriorated — and  across 
Pleasant  Valley  and  South  Mountain. 

This  was  the  region  of  campaigns  that  led 
to  the  capture  of  the  Federal  garrison  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Its  subsequent  defense  by 
the  Confederates,  and  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam, 

"It's  the  only  Civil  War  battle  area  that's 
still  like  It  was  when  the  battle  was  fought," 
an  ofBclal  of  the  Interior  Department  said. 

It  Is  now  a  region  under  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  a  Potomac  Valley 
Park.  A  local  commission  also  drew  up  a 
general  plan  for  the  region,  recommending 
certain  sites  for  parks  and  others  for  preser- 
vation of  scenic  values  and  a  rural  atmos- 
phere. 

Potomac  Edison  was  Included  among  the 
representatives  of  local  industry  to  serve  on 
the  local  commission,  yet  Kirk  said,  there 
was  still  no  mention  made  of  the  proposed 
Power  line.  The  commission  made  Its  re- 
port last  December, 

"We  don't  have  many  historical  sites 
around  here,"  he  said.  "The  line  will  bisect 
that  area.  It  will  definitely  be  an  eyesore." 

Only  a  small  nucleus  of  property  owners 
and  local  Civil  War  bufls,  however,  Is  actively 
fighting  the  line. 

One  of  the  property  owners  Is  Bernard  F. 
Hillenbrand,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  who  owns  a 
farm  In  the  projected  route  of  the  line. 

He  first  learned  of  the  line  about  three 
months  ago  when  Potomac  Edison  asked  per- 
mission to  go  onto  his  property  to  survey 
for  it.  He  said  no.  Potomac  Edison  got  a 
court  order — Hillenbrand  was  not  even  In- 
vited to  the  hearing — and  has  done  the  sur- 
vey work.  Legrally,  the  company  was  not  re- 
quired to  notify  Hillenbrand  of  the  hearing. 

In  Maryland,  the  company  has  now  ac- 
quired rights  of  way  all  the  way  up  to  Hillen- 
brand's property.  He  Is  still  fighting  the  line, 
but  Potomac  Edison  has  power  to  condemn 
his  land  If  he  holds  out. 

On  Friday  Potomac  Edison  and  Its  parent 
company,  Allegheny  Power  Systems  Inc.. 
agreed  to  hear  Hillenbrand's  arguments 
against  the  line's  proposed  location.  They 
agreed  to  consider  them,  but  made  no  com- 
mitments to  change  the  route,  worked  out 
over  months  of  behind  the  scenes  study. 

In  defense  of  Its  position,  Potomac  Edison 
argues  that  some  power  line  Is  necessary  and 
there  Is  no  possible  line  that  won't  make 
somebody  unhappy. 

Lyon  argues  that  the  company  did  route 
the  line  so  It  would  not  go  through  the 
Antietam  Battlefield,  although  he  concedes 
the  towers  could  be  seen  from  there 

And  officials  Insist  the  company  Is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  minimize  the  scenic  Im- 
pact of  the  giant  towers. 

The  company  has  had  preliminary  dis- 
cussions with  officials  of  the  C&O  canal  over 
the  site  of  the  canal  crossing,  but  there  will 
be  no  formal  proposal  until  engineering  de- 
tails are  final. 

Both  to  serve  a  fast  growing  Industrial 
complex  near  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.,  and  the 


expansion  of  the  Washington  suburbs  Into 
Potomac  Edison  territory,  there  has  to  be  a 
big — 500,000  kllovolt — line.  Potomac  Edison 
says. 

Says  Lyon:  "We  really  can't  waste  much 
time  on  it." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1967) 

Antietam  Powerlines  Opposed  bt  Interior 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

The  Interior  Department  is  acting  to  see 
whether  a  controversial  new  Potomac  Edi- 
son Co.  power  line  route  can  be  shifted  to  a 
distance  safely  out  of  eyesight  of  the  historic 
Antietam  battlefield  area. 

In  a  reply  released  yesterday  to  an  In- 
quiry from  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wis.) 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  said  his 
Department  has  made  a  "preliminary  study" 
of  possible  alternative  routes  and  intends  to 
pursue  the  question  further  with  local  offi- 
cials 

Udall  said  Interior  believes  that  a  route 
along  an  existing  Potomac  Edison  right-of- 
way,  lying  app.irently  several  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  proposed  route,  would  be  "far 
better." 

"We  Intend  to  have  further  discussions 
of  this  problem  with  local  ofllc'als  to  see  if 
the  alignment  can  be  shifted."  Udall  wrote 
Reuss. 

M.  J.  Urner.  a  Potomac  Edison  vice  presi- 
dent, said  he  was  unfamiliar  with  Udall's 
proposed  alternative  route,  adding  that  there 
are  several  existing  rights-of-way  in  Wash- 
ington County,  where  the  controversy  cen- 
ters. 

He  said  that  the  company  had  sought  to 
avoid  duplicate  lines  along  one  of  the  exist- 
ing routes  In  order  to  minimize  danger  of  a 
blackout  In  case  of  accident  or  disaster.  "It's 
a  problem  of  reliability  of  service,"  he  said. 

The  $25  million,  5o6,000-volt  line  now  is 
planned  to  run  from  a  generating  station  at 
Hataeld's  Perry,  Pa.,  through  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland  to  its  terminal  at  Doubs  in 
Frederick  County.  Md. 

It  was  designed  without -consultations  with 
local  officials.  Under  existing  law.  the  utility 
company  has  blanket  powers  of  condemna- 
tion for  rights-of-way. 

REUSS'  letter 

In  his  April  21  letter  to  Udall.  Reuss,  who 
has  often  championed  Potomac  Valley  con- 
servation efforts,  said  he  w.as  distressed  to 
find  that: 

".  .  .  the  proposed  right-of-way  of  over  200 
feet  will  cut  across  historic  South  Mountain, 
cut  across  the  Antietam  Creek,  mount,  a 
ridge  overlooking  the  Antietam  Battlefield, 
cut  across  the  historic  C  and  O  Canal  and 
the  Potomac  River  at  historic  Sharpsburg, 
and  move  progressively  west  to  threaten 
other  scenic  and  historic  national  treasures.'' 

He  urged  the  National  Park  Service  to  "use 
its  entire  resources"  to  protect  the  area  from 
what  he  called  "irreparable  damage." 

Udall  said  Interior  has  not  yet  discussed 
rerouting  proposals  with  Potomac  Edison  "al- 
though we  have  written  them  expressing  our 
hope  that  all  future  transmission  lines  built 
in  the  Potomac  Valley  would  be  very  care- 
fully located  and  designed  to  prevent  scars 
like  t.hose  caused  In  the  past." 

He  said  the  problem  has  occurred  fre- 
quently across  the  Nation  and  noted  that, 
although  no  Federal  Power  Commission  li- 
cense Is  required,  many  states  now  require 
certificates  of  "public  necessity"  before  such 
lines  can  be  built.  Maryland,  he  noted,  has 
no  such  requirement. 


Statement  of  Hon,  Lei  Metcau,  XJ.S.  Sen- 
ator F^OM  the  State  of  Montana 

Senator  Metcalf.  Thank  you.  Madam 
Chairman. 

I  want  to  commend  you  (Senator  Neu- 
berger)  and  Senator  Magnuson  for  arranging 
this  hearing  to  consider  alternative  pro- 
posals to  amend  section  202  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 
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Perhaps  we  ha  e  turned  a  corner  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  some  of  U3  were  here 
counaeling  against  a  proposal  to  exempt 
many  uti:i:les  from  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  This  week  we  are 
cooilderlng  methods  to  deal  with  proposed 
Interstate  extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission 
faclIlUes. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  fairly  well  The  best  of  laws,  however, 
must  be  reviewed  and  revised  from  time  to 
time.  When  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  Act  waa 
originally  written  probably  no  one — with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  GlfiTord  Plnchot. 
Samuel  Insult,  and  PhlUp  Spom — visualized 
the  era  of  giant  power.  Including  giant  trans- 
mission systems,  which  !s  now  upon  us 

I  like  the  way  Commissioner  Ross  put  the 
situation  last  year    He  said: 

"Very  bluntly,  as  most  people  in  the  power 
business  realize.  It  Is  no  longer  the  parties 
who  control  generation  that  control  the  in- 
dustry—it  Is  the  parties  who  control  the 
transmission,  the  arteries  of  the  Industry, 
that  control  the  destiny  of  the  mllUons  of 
ratepayers  of  this  Nation." 

I  would  add  that  power  distribution  sys- 
tems which  cannot  obtain  wholesale  power 
at  reaaonable  rates  are  In  the  same  predic- 
ament that  EJngUshmen  were  back  In  the 
17th  centur:.-.  when  ferryboat  operators  over- 
charged them  That  overcharge  led  Lord  Hale 
to  lay  down  the  basic  rule  of  regulation  As  he 
put  it 

"Each  ferry  ought  to  be  under  a  public 
regulation  to  wit.  that  it  give  attendance 
at  due  time  a  boat  In  due  order  and  take 
but  reasonable  toll   ' 

Today,  obtaining  electricity  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  crossing  a  river.  No  utility 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  gouge  the  custom- 
ers which  must  have  power  The  goal  of 
power  transmission  in  America  today,  as  I  see 
It.  whether  reached  through  negotiations, 
regulation,  or  legislation,  must  V  to  permit 
all  electricity,  whether  produced  by  Heddy 
Kilowatt,  Uncle  Sam,  Willie  Wlredhand  or 
the  city  light  plant  access  for  the  same  fare 
onto  the  transmission  hlghway.s 

Probably  the  paramount  consideration  In 
power  transmls.slon  Is  reliability  of  service. 
My  bill.  S  1472  Congressman  Moss'  House 
companion  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion drafts  were  all  proposed  some  6  months 
before  the  big  blackout  In  the  Northeast  last 
November,  and  subsequent,  smaller  black- 
out In  the  Southwest.  Had  I  been  testifying 
on  these  bills  a  year  ago  I  would  have  tried 
to  establish  the  need  for  the  legislation  In 
order  to  assure  reliability  of  service  I  do 
not  believe  testimony  on  that  point  Is  nec- 
essary any  more  The  big  blackout  drama- 
tized the  point  that  some  Interconnections 
were  less  than  adequate 

The  blackout  also  showed  that  the  trans- 
mission of  electricity  today  Is  IntersUte,  In- 
deed, even  International.  In  scope  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  s>-mpathy  for  members  of  State 
utility  reg'jlatory  commissions  The  legisla- 
tures have  saddled  them  with  Jurisdiction 
over  hundreds— In  some  cases  thousands — 
of  companies  In  many  cases,  the  legislatures 
have  not  provided  them  with  staff  and  funds 
to  do  more  th.in  ratify  proposals  of  the  sup- 
posedly regulated  companies  But  no  Sute 
commission,  given  all  its  needs  in  the  way 
of  authority  and  engineering  staff,  can  con- 
trol transmission  networks  which  stretch 
from  my  State  of  Montana  to  Florida,  or  from 
New  Jersey  to  Ontario  I  do  not  think  that 
point  has  to  be  belabored. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  heart  of  the  Usue 
before  this  committee — sliall  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  be  an  adviser,  as  pro- 
posed In  S  2139,  or  shall  It  be  a  regulator 
as  proposed  in  S    1472  and  3    2140? 

S.  2139  proposes  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  act  in  an  advisory  capmclty  re- 
garding entitles  desiring  to  construct  extra- 
hlgh-voltage  f.Hcllltles  Such  entitles  are  to 
flle  information  »nrh  the  Commission    which 
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may  approve  or  withhold  Its  approval  of  the 
construction  within  90  days  after  the  filing 
date  Lf  the  Commission  withholds  Its  ap- 
proval. It  shall  meet  with  the  applicants  and 
other  Interested  parties  to  explore  possibili- 
ties of  revision  of  the  original  proposal  or 
alternate  propoeals.  Within  12  months  of  the 
filing  date,  the  Commission  must  (a)  approve 
the  original  or  alternate  proposal,  or  (bi 
recommend  modifications.  If  the  applicants 
reject  these  modifications,  they  may  not 
proceed  with  construction  until  a  date  speci- 
fied by  the  Commission  or  until  2  years  after 
the  filing  date.  Even  If  the  Oimnilsslon  has 
rejected  the  proposal,  construction  may  pro- 
ceed 2  years  after  the  filing  date. 

Bath  S.  1472  and  8   2140  take  the  basic  ap- 


proach that  the  construction  or  extension 
of  present  facilities  Into  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission  lines  Is  t-o  be  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Regulation  Is  to 
be  achieved  by  the  Issuance  of  certificates  by 
the  Commission  to  such  entitles.  Certlflc^itea 
are  to  X>e  l.ssued  If  certain  conditions  are  met, 
including  requirements  of  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  conform  to  C-ommlsslon  regiila- 
tlons  regarding  these  facilities. 

I  have  a  more  deuUed  analysis  of  S.  1472 
and  S.  2140  In  a  chart  Madam  Chairman, 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  Insert  It 
at  this  point  In  the  record 

Senator  Nevberger.  There  being  no  objec- 
tion. It  will  be  so  ordered. 

( The  ch.Txt  follows : ) 
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SECTION-BT-SECTION  COMPARISON  Or  S.  1472  AND  S.  2140 Continued 


"SBCnON-BY-SeCTION    COMPARISON    OF   S.    1472    AND   S.    2140 


"S     1472 
"Subsection  and  Provision 

■■(g»  The  Federal  Power  Commission  must 
issue  a  certificate  before  any  person  can  con- 
struct or  extend  present  faculties  Intended 
to  be  operated  at  230  kv  or  more  with  the 
following  exceptions: 

•111  Any  person  who  Is.  or  whose  pred- 
ecessor was  engaged  in  such  transmission 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  and 
continues  to  be  so  engaged,  will  be  Issued  a 
certificate. 

"i2»  Any  person  who  files  application  for 
certificate  within  ninety  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  may  continue  with 
such  transmission  pending  the  determination 
of  the  application  by  the  commission. 

"(h)  Applicants  for  certificates  shall  sub- 
mit In  writing,  verified  under  oath,  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  shall,  by  reg- 
ulation, require.  Notice  of  this  application 
shall  be  sent  to  Interested  parties. 


"ill  Certificates  will  be  Issued  authorizing 
all  or  any  part  of  construction,  operation, 
extension  or  maintenance  covered  by  the 
application  If  the  applicant  Is  Judged  to  be 
willing  and  able  to  do  the  acts  iind  perform 
the  services  proposed,  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  and  requirements,  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission  there- 
under and  that  proposed  construction,  op- 
eration, extension  or  maintenance  is  or  will 
be  required  by  present  or  future  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  Certificates  will  be 
subject  to  the  condition  that  any  facilities 
not  used  for  the  transmission  of  electric 
energy  In  the  scope  of  ordinary  business  shall 
be  available  on  a  corrunon  carrier  basis  for 
the  transmission  of  other  electric  energy. 
The  Commission  has  the  right  to  attach  to 
the  certificate  and  the  rights  granted  there- 
under any  reasonable  conditions  that  public 
convenience  and  necessity  may  require 

■  No  analogous  provision  U  made  m  S.  1472. 


"No  such  deamuoos  are  given  In  S.  1472. 


"(Ji  The  Commission  must  first  approve 
and  permit  any  abandonment  or  curtailment 
of  service  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  or  any  abandonment  of  all  or 
part  of  facilities  If  It  would  effect  the  aban- 
donment, curtailment  or  Impairment  of  such 
service. 


"S.  2140 
"Subsection  and  Provision  ' 

(c)  This  subsection  differs  from  subsec. 
(g)  of  S.  1472  in  the  following  manner: 

"(1)  It  requires  a  certificate  for  facilities 
to  be  operated  In  excess  of  200  kv  rather  than 
230  kv. 

"(2 1  It  Includes  the  necessity  for  a  cer- 
tificate for  any  modification  of  lines  or  facil- 
ities as  well  as  for  construction  or  extension 
of  present  facilities  intended  to  be  so  op- 
erated. 


"(di    This  subsection  differs  from  sub.sec- 
tlon  (h)   of  S.  1472  In  the  following  m:inner: 
"(1)    It  does  not  require  that  applications 
be  verified  under  oath. 

•■(2)  It  adds  the  requirement  that  appli- 
cations contain  plans  and  specifications  for 
construction,  modification,  extension  or  op- 
eration of  EHV  facilities. 

"(ei  This  subsection  differs  from  sub- 
section (h)  of  S.  1472  In  the  following 
manner: 

"(1)  It  provides  for  the  modification  as 
well  as  for  constrvictlon.  extension,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  fiicllitles. 

••i2i  Instead  of  proposing  that  facilities 
not  required  for  transmission  of  energy 
be  available  on  a  common  carrier  basis, 
it  proposes  that  facilities  must  be  consist- 
ent with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  use 
and  development  of  power  sources  for  the 
affected  area  The  purpose  of  this  plan  is 
to  provide  ample  power  on  fair  and  reason- 
able terms  to  meet,  as  fur  as  financially 
feasible,  all  needs  within  the  affected  area  for 
transmission  capacity,  whether  from  private 
ur  public  generation,  including  re:isonable 
capacity  to  provide  for  future  loads  This 
provision  must  be  met  In  order  for  the  cer- 
tificate to   be  granted. 

"(f)  Provision  Is  made  for  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  be  exercised  In  the  US 
district  court  of  the  appropriate  district  If 
contract  or  agreement  cannot  be  reached  .is 
to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the 
neces.sary  right-of-way  and  additional  neces- 
sary land  or  property  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  EHV  transmission  lineisi. 
"ig)  As  used  In  this  section  'person'  Is 
defined  to  include  'persons'  and.  'munic- 
ipalities,' Including  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations, and  any  department,  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States.  'Two 
hundred  kllovolts'  Is  defined  as  voltage  be- 
tween phase  conductors  for  alternating  cur- 
rent or  between  poles  for  direct  current. 

"(h)    This  subsection  is  the  same  as  sub- 
section (J)  of  S.  1472. 


'  The  provisions  of  S   2140  are  substanUally  the  same  as  those  of  S.  1472  unless  otherwise 
designated. 


"S.  1472 — Continued 

Subsection  and  Provision — Continued 

"Because  the  subsections  proposed  follow 

the  alphabetical  order  of  the  present  Section 

202  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  no  redeslgna- 

tlon  of  present  subsections  Is  necessary. 


"S.  2140 — Continued 
"Subsection  and  Provision  ' — Continued 
"Sec.  2.  Subsections  (c).  (d).  (e),  and  (f) 
of  section  202  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  are 
redesignated    (1),    (J),    (k),   and    (1).  respec- 
tively." 


Senator  Metcalf.  Certain  points  of  com- 
parison among  the  three  bills  might  be  noted 
here  Both  S.  2139  and  S.  2140  define  "extra- 
hlgh-voU^ge  facilities"  as  operating  at  a 
voltage  higher  than  200  kllovolts  between 
phase  conductors  for  alternating  current  or 
between  poles  for  direct  current.  S.  1472  con- 
siders extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities  as  operat- 
ing at  a  voltage  of  230  or  more  kllovolts. 

Both  S.  2139  and  S.  2140  provide  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  In 
the  US.  district  courts  If  the  right-of-way 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
EHV  transmission  lines  cannot  be  obtained 
by  contract  or  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties involved  This  provision  Is  explained  In 
more  detail  in  the  chart.  S.  1472  does  not 
have  such  a  prortslon. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the 
precise  language  of  the  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced I  do.  however,  urge  the  committee  to 
espouse  the  regulatory  approach,  embodied 
in  S.  1472  and  S.  2140. 

As  I  see  it.  this  would  be  consistent  ap- 
plication to  today's  situation  of  the  philos- 
ophy which  Senator  Wheeler  and  Congress- 
man Rayburn,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committees  back  in  the  thirties 
wrote  into  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

A  regulatory  commission  lacking  the  power 
to  regulate  in  an  increasingly  important  area 
of  its  responsibility  can  hardly  serve  the 
public  interest.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion is  an  agent  of  the  Congress.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  reliable 
service,  the  multibillion-dollar  economies 
which  result  from  Interconnection,  and  rea- 
sonable consideration  of  the  value  of  scenic 
and  esthetic  values  in  construction  of  these 
huge  lines,  then  we  should  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  sufficient  authority  to  do  the 
assigned  Job. 

Regulation  is  supposed  to  provide,  among 
monopoly  industries,  the  Incentive  for  im- 
provement which  competition  provides 
among  free  enterprise  businesses.  Already  we 
have,  in  the  regulatory  system,  too  many  sit- 
uations where  Inaction  disadvantages  the 
consumer.  Cost  of  producing  jxjwer  Is  de- 
creasing while  utility  profits  are  Increasing. 
But  because  of  the  "water  over  the  dam" 
principle  of  utility  regulation  overcharges 
cannot  be  recovered.  Let  us  not  add  into  this 
system  a  proviso,  as  In  S.  2139,  whereby  any 
utility  can  have  Its  way  on  EHV  transmission, 
despite  the  FPC,  simply  by  waiting  for  2 
year? 

Madam  Chairman,  In  closing,  let  me  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  committee  will  press 
forward  on  this  needed  updating  of  section 
202  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  also  have  a  state- 
ment from  my  colleague  In  the  House,  Con- 
gressman Moss,  who  has  Introduced  an  Iden- 
tical bill  and  who  also  Introduced  a  similar 
bill  with  the  late  Senator  Engle  in  previous 
Congresses  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  included  in  the  record. 

Senator  Neuberger.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

( The  statement  referred  to  follows : ) 

"STATEMENT  OT  REPRESENTATTVE  JOHN  E.  MOSS 
TO  SENATE  COMMERCE  COMMlTrEE  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  PROPOSAL  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  RDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION  TO  REGULATE  EXTRA- 
HICH-VOLTAGE     TRANSMISSION     FACrLITIES 

"More  than  four  years  ago,  I  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  12181  In  the  87th  Congress)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  require  that 
a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  be 
obuined  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission 


as  a  condition  to  constructing,  extending, 
operating  or  maintaining  any  facilities  for 
transmitting  electric  energy  in  Interstate 
commerce  at  normal  voltages  In  excess  of 
230  kllovolts.  I  did  so  to  meet  a  new  and  most 
significant  development  in  the  electric  in- 
dustry, namely,  an  accelerating  trend  toward 
use  of  extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission  lines 
resulting  from  rapid  technological  advance. 
Over  2000  transmission  lines  of  230  kv  or 
more  had  already  been  installed,  Including 
13  experimental  460  kllovolt  transmission 
lines  installed  in  1961,  the  first  of  this  voltage 
ever  constructed  in  this  country. 

"At  that  time,  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  and  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  were 
seeking  to  create  a  major  regional  Intertle 
Unking  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  California, 
and  PP&L  requested  the  FPC  to  approve  the 
company's  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  to 
be  used  In  part  to  finance  this  Intertle. 
Despite  a  vigorous  dissent,  the  company's 
request  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  which  stated  that  the  FPC  does 
not  have  authority  to  determine  whether  or 
not  such  an  intertle  Is  compatible  with  the 
public  Interest. 

"I  believe  that  the  naturally  monopolistic 
character  of  the  electric  Industry  and  the 
increasing  number  of  mergers  within  the 
indtjstry  require  public  regulation  of  this 
expanding  growth  of  electrical  interties 
across  state  lines,  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  Interest.  When  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  stated  that  it  could  not  provide 
this  protection,  I  Introduced  my  bill  to 
clearly  give  It  authority  to  do  so. 

"The  situation  has  not  changed  In  the  past 
four  years.  If  anything,  It  has  become  more 
intensified.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  over  4,000  new  lines  of  230  kllovolts  or 
more  have  been  placed  into  service.  The 
FPC's  1964  National  Power  Survey  has  pre- 
dicted that  vast  networks  of  such  lines  will 
be  needed  by  1980.  Their  economic  impact 
win  be  truly  enormous. 

"Although  many  states  have  authority  to 
authorize  or  even  require,  interconnections, 
such  authority  Is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with 
Interstate  transmission  Unee.  What  we  are 
seeing  today  is  an  enormous  spurt  in  efforts 
to  attain  the  benefits  of  extra-hlgh-voltage 
interregional  Interconnections  and  pooling. 
The  major  lines  of  the  eastern  two-thirds  of 
the  United  States  and  the  major  systems  on 
the  west  coast  are  now  Interconnected  to 
some  degree.  Although  some  of  this  inter- 
connection is  Intrastate  in  nature,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Interconnections  extend 
beyond  state  boundaries.  Clearly,  as  inter- 
state connections  have  grown  and  continue 
to  grow,  state  regulation  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient. Federal  authority  is  needed. 

"I  reintroduced  my  bill  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress (as  H.R.  2101),  and  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress (as  H.R.  2072).  Senator  Metcalf's  bill 
(S.  1472)  which  your  Committee  Is  now  con- 
sidering, is  identical  to  my  bill. 

"Basically,  these  bills  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  will  issue  certificates 
of  convenience  and  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction, extension,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  extra-high  voltage  transmission  fa- 
cilities. A  'grandfather'  clause  provides  for 
Issuance  of  such  certificates  to  all  who  are 
engaged  In  such  transmission  when  the  bill 
becomes  effective.  Others  can  get  such  cer- 
tificate only  upon  demonstrating  that  the 
proposed  construction,  extension,  operation 
or  maintenance  Is  or  will  be  required  by  the 
public  convenience   and   necessity,   and   will 


conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
the  Commission's  regulations.  My  bill  fur- 
ther specifies  that  the  certificates  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  any  facilities  not  used 
for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy  in  the 
scope  of  ordinary  business  be  available  on  a 
common  carrier  basis  for  the  transmission 
of  other  electric  energy. 

"Senator  Magnuson's  bill  (S.  2140)  makes 
some  modification  in  the  language  of  the 
Metcalf-Moss  bill.  These  changes  would  ex- 
tend the  definition  of  'person'  to  Include 
public  agencies,  would  provide  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  would  require  certificates 
for  the  modification  of  transmission  facili- 
ties, would  apply  to  all  facilities  over  200 
kllovolts  (rather  than  230  kv),  and  would 
substitute  for  the  common  carrier  provision 
a  requirement  that  the  facilities  be  consist- 
ent with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  use 
and  development  of  power  sources  for  the 
area. 

"I  would  accept  most  of  these  modifica- 
tions. I  think  they  are  good.  I  think  they 
would  advance  the  public  Interest.  I  agree 
also,  I  want  to  emphasize,  with  the  provi- 
sions in  Senator  Magnuson's  bill  that  trans- 
mission facilities  be  consistent  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  use  and  development 
of  power  sources  for  the  affected  area,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  provide 
ample  power  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
to  meet,  as  far  as  financially  feasible,  all 
needs  within  the  affected  area  for  transmis- 
sion capacity,  whether  from  private  or  public 
generation,  Including  reasonable  capacity  to 
provide  for  future  loads. 

"However,  I  disagree  on  the  complete  elim- 
ination of  the  common  carrier  provision.  The 
"comprehensive  plan'  provision  is  not  a  com- 
plete or  adequate  substitute.  Although  it  In- 
dicates that  the  power  be  available  for  all 
utilities  within  the  area.  It  does  not  specify 
that  the  power  be  available  on  a  common 
carrier  basis.  The  lack  of  such  specification 
might  lead  to  interpretation  that  would 
negate  the  common  carrier  concept.  There- 
fore, I  urge  that  the  section  should  contain 
express  language  to  make  wholly  clear  and 
explicit  that  the  transmission  capacity  would 
be  available  on  a  common  carrier  basis. 

"The  other  bill  being  discussed  at  these 
hearings  Is  S.  2139.  This  bill  also  requires 
that  plans  for  the  construction  of  extra- 
hlgh-voltage  transmission  facilities  be  filed 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  may  consider 
these  plans  and  approve  them  or  suggest 
modifications.  However,  if  the  applicant  does 
not  agree  with  the  Commission's  suggestion 
S.  2139  permits  the  applicant,  two  years 
after  the  filing  date,  to  construct  such  facil- 
ities without  regard  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  views.  In  effect,  therefore.  S. 
2139  would  merely  permit  the  Commission 
to  delay  construction  of  EHV  facilities  rather 
than  regulating  their  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  as  is  provided  In  S.  1472 
and  S.  2140. 

"Because  I  believe  that  the  public  Interest 
must  be  fully  protected  and  because  the 
benefits  arising  from  extra-hlgh-voltage  fa- 
cilities are  contingent  on  adequate  access  to 
these  facilities,  the  advisory  and  delay  bill — 
S.   2139 — is  totally  unacceptable  to  me. 

"The  construction  of  extra-hlgh-voltage 
facilities  in  conjunction  with  adequate  ac- 
cess to  these  facilities  will  confer  four  basic 
benefits: 

"(1)   Continuation  of  competition; 

"(2)   Economy  for  the  electric  industry; 

"(3)    Conservation  of  land; 

"(4)  Economic  and  social  benefit  for  the 
consumer. 

"I.  Competition 

"The  first  consideration  Is  that  of  compe- 
tition. The  electric  Industry,  in  its  present 
structure,  consists  of  systems  which  are 
owned  by  prl^'^te  companies;  or  by  states  or 
by  municipalities;  or  by  cooperatives;  or  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Although  the  elec- 
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trie  Industry  is,  by  nature,  a  monopolistic 
Industry  In  Individual  areas,  the  pluralistic 
structure  of  the  Industry  provides  a  degree 
of  competition  by  comparison  The  Incentive 
to  reduce  rates  and  increase  benefits  Is  pro- 
nded.  not  by  competition  wuhln  a  given 
area,  but  by  comparison  .f  benefltj  given  In 
other  areas  by  other  segments  of  the  Indus- 
try This  Is  what  Is  sometimes  called  the 
■yardstick'  of  competition 

"This  pluralistic  structure  is  now  in  dan- 
ger of  destruction  in  the  same  war  that  com- 
petition has  been  endangered  or  destroyed 
In  other  segments  of  our  country,  namelv. 
the  large  cr>mpanies  get  larger  utilizing  the 
economies  of  size  to  make  It  Impossible  for 
smaller  companies  to  meet  their  competi- 
tion, and  thus  forcing  smaller  companies  out 
of  business 

"Large  electric  utilltv  companies  have  been 
expanding  As  of  1964.  there  were  480  in- 
vestor-owned utility  systems,  most  of  which 
had  resulted  from  the  merger  and  consolida- 
tion of  some  5000  svstems  that  were  previ- 
ously In  existence  The  100  largest  pr!-.-ateIy 
owned  systems  generated  abotit  89  percent 
of  the  country's  total  electric  utilltv  energv 
These  large  privately-owned  systems  have 
the  ability  to  construct  their  own  transmis- 
sion facilities  and  may  either  refme  to  wheel 
power  or  ch.arge  exorbitant  rates  for  the 
wheeling  of  power  to  smaller  utilities  most 
of  which  are  either  publlciv  or  cooperatively 
owned.  Althoujath  Federal  financing  through 
the  Rural  E'.pr'rtflcatmn  Administration  aids 
the  rural  e:e,trlc  cooperatives  in  constru'-t- 
Injf  generating  ,^nd  transmission  facilities 
there  Is  no  s;i.-h  aid  for  municipally  owned 
public  power  sv-stems  Moreover,  the  ?ener- 
atlnjr  and  transmission  cooperatlve<i  suppiv 
onlv  \h%  of  the  requirements  of  the  coop- 
erative segment 

"The  net  result  Is  that  control  of  trans- 
mission facilities  hy  Investor-owned  utlll- 
tlea.  without  effective  regulation  of  these 
transmission  lines  could  mean  the  death 
of  public  electric  systems  and  cooperative 
utilities.  We  have  seen  the  dangers  of  mo- 
nopolistic control  nf  an  industry  The  rapid 
growth  of  pooling  and  extra  high  voltage 
transmission  of  huge  blocks  of  power  are 
creating  the  potential  for  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  the  entire  electric  Industry.  Prompt 
enactment  of  the  bills  now  before  vou  would 
allow  regulation  of  transmission  facilities 
to  prevent  such  monopolistic  control 
"//.  Economy 
"The  second  consideration  is  that  of  econ- 
omy for  the  Industry  There  Is  %  great  cost 
advantage  In  the  construction  of  extra-hlgh- 
▼oltage  transmission  !lne^  This  advantage 
la  explained  In  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's National  Pr»c,-T  Survey     p    151  i 

■"The  most  Important  fact  concerning 
KHV  technology  is  that  the  higher  voltages 
result  In  lower  transmission  costs.  The  coets 
of  these  high  voIUge  Unes  and  terminal 
equipment  increase  more  or  less  In  propor- 
tion to  the  voltage  but  the  power  capabil- 
ity Increases  basically  as  the  square  of  the 
Toltaice.  Losses  In  transmission  are  also  re- 
duced. Am  a  result  of  these  factors,  the  coet 
per  unit  of  power  transfer  decrease*  with 
eacalatlon  of  voltage  levels.  This  fact  ex- 
plains why,  despite  the  more  than  doubling 
of  material  and  labor  costs  In  the  last  20 
years,  power  Is  transmitted  today  at  lower 
coet  units  than  In  1947  ' 

"Thus,  a  345  kllovolt  line  has  almost  triple 
the  carrying  capacity,  but  requires  an  in- 
vestment of  only  one-third  more  than  a  230 
kv  line— a  500  kv  line  has  8  times  greater 
carrying  capability,  but  requires  an  Invest- 
ment only  two-thirds  n-.ore.  than  a  230  kv 
line — and  a  700  kv  line  has  13'-,  times  the 
carrying  capacity,  but  requires  an  Invest- 
ment only  2' i  times  as  great,  as  a  230  kv 
line. 

"The  coet  advantages  may  be  realized  with- 
in a  given  area  only  IT  the  transmission  fa- 


cility la  shared  by  all  utilities  in  the  area. 
S.  1472  and  H  R.  2072  will  accomplish  this 
by  requiring  that  the  EIHV  facilities  operate 
as  a  common  carrier  of  electric  power  for 
any  excels  capacity  on  the  transmission  line. 
The  provision  In  S  2140  for  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  affected  area  will  aid  In  tnsur- 
Uiif  that  all  transmission  needs  may  be 
satisfied  Both  provisions  are  necessary 
The  comprehensive  plan  feature  Is  not  a 
total  substitute  for  the  cotrunon  carrlw 
provision. 

"//;.  Conservation  of  land 
Lines    of    higher    voltage    require    some- 
what   greater    area    for    rights-of-way,    but 
not  in  the  sajse  proportion  as  the  Increase 

In  carr%ine  cipacity  TTius  a  500  kv  line 
with  6  times  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  230 
kv  line  requires  only  two- fifths  greater 
width  of  right-of-way.  and  a  700  kv  line 
with  13' 3  times  the  carrying  capacity  of  a 
230  kv  line  requires  less  than  double  the 
width  of  right-of-way 

"Land    presently    required    for    rights-of- 
way  could  be  put  to  other  uses  If  one  trans- 
mission line  could   provide  for  the  needs  of 
an    area.    However,    this    conservation    could 
not    be    achieved    unless    such    transmission 
lines    are    available    to    all    utilities    in    the 
area.    When    the   large   electric    utilities    re- 
fuse   to   wheel    power,    or   charge    exorbitant 
rates  for  the  wheeling  of  power,  the  smaller 
utUlUee    wUI    be   forced    to   construct   other 
ficUltles  or  to  cease  operation.   If  they  are 
forced   to  build  other  facilities,   the  conser- 
vation and  economic  benefits  of  extra-hlgh- 
voltage    trarismlsslon    facilities    will    be    ne- 
gated. If  they  are  forced  to  cease  operation, 
the  competition  provided   by  the  pluralistic 
structure  of  the  electric  Industry  will  cease. 
Btlther  situation   would   result    In   a   loss   to 
the  consumer  and   to   the   Nation. 
'  IV     Economic    and    social    benefits    to    the 
people 
"The  fourth  consideration   Is  that  of   the 
economic  and  social  benefits  to  the  people  of 
our   country.   This  conslderaUon   cannot   be 
separated  from  the  Importance  of  the  plural- 
istic structure  In  the  electric  Industry    This 
structure  provides  the  competition  by  com- 
parison that  is  necessary  to  provide  the  in- 
cen:ive  to  reduce  rates  and  increase  benefits. 
I  said  in  1962.  and  I  repeat  today:  'Control  of 
transmission  Is  a  key  to  the  control  of  elec- 
tricity—and  profits   We  are  not  doing  enough 
to  insure  that  consuniers.  Instead  of  the  pri- 
vate power  compames.  will  have  a  say  as  to 
how  that  key  Is  used  '  If  the  economies  for 
the  electric  industry  gamed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities  are  to  be 
reflected    In    the    consumer's    monthly    elec- 
tricity   bill,    we    must    be    assured    that    the 
Incentives  to  reduce  rates  and  increase  bene- 
fits win  remain  In  existence 

"The  bills  before  you  will  also  benefit  our 
people  m  still  another  Important  way.  Our 
aesthetic  sense  Is  offended  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  poles  and  transmission  lines,  and  the 
resulting  -erector  sef  conditions  m  many 
parts  of  the  country  This  maze  of  transmis- 
sion lines  Is  caused.  In  many  Instances,  by 
duplicating  or  overlapping  transmission  fa- 
cilities. This  needless  dupllcaUon  of  facilities 
would  be  eliminated  If  all  electric  utUlUes  in 
iin  area  were  to  have  equal  access  to  a  single 
»xtra-hlgh-voltage  transmission  line  Of 
course.  t;->e  problem  would  be  completely 
eliminated  If  underground  transmission  fa- 
cilities could  be  built  In  all  instances.  But 
until  the  Industry  solves  the  technical  and 
economic  problems  involved  in  placing  trans- 
mission facliuifts  underground,  the  electric 
industry  will  continue  to  construct  overhead 
transmission  facilities  Construction  of  extra- 
hlgh-voUage  transmission  facilities  which 
fulfill  the  electric  needs  of  an  entire  area 
provides  a  p.irtlal  solution  to  this  aesthetic 
problem  By  such  construction,  the  landscape 
will  be  marred  by  fewer  poles  and  fewer 
transmission  lines 


"Enactment  of  either  S  1472.  or  S.  2140. 
with  the  modifications  I  have  here  discussed! 
would  offer  benefits  of  competition,  economy, 
conservation,  and  beautlflcatlon  for  all  our 
people  Any  ple«e  of  legislation  t^at  can  do 
sn  much  for  so  large  a  number  of  people  cer- 
t.-\inly  deserves  strong  supjxirt  and  rapid 
enactment." 

Senator  NctJOEBCER.  Senator  Metcalf.  I  was 
interested  In  your  statement  that  the  "cost 
of  producing  power  Is  decreasing  while  utility 
profits  are  Increasing."  Will  you  elaborate  on 
that? 

Senator  MtxcALr.  This,  of  course,  la  the 
basis  for  the  ads  that  appear  on  the  radio 
and  in  the  newspapers  that  power  is  cheaper 
than  ever 

The  other  day.  down  In  TVA,  they  made  a 
contract  for  nuclear  power  at  2.37  mills  per 
kilowatt.  That  Is  cheaper  than  we  can  gen- 
erate power.  Madame  Chairman,  In  our  own 
iiurthwest  Bonneville  area  In  many  of  those 
hydrodams. 

The  early  dams  that  we  had  In  the  Colum- 
bia Basin,  of  course,  with  the  low  interest 
component  and  some  of  the  best  sites  In 
America,  generate  power  at  about  that  level, 
but  with  the  Increased  technology  the  cost 
of  generating  and  transmitting  power  Is 
going  down  more  than  the  rates  are  and 
the  utilities  in  America  are  among  the  great- 
est earners  of  Income  of  the  great  businesses 
of  America. 

Senator  NrPBKKCER.  How  do  you  explain 
that,  when  this  Is  a  regulated  Industry' 

Senator  Metcalf.  One  of  the  things  that  I 
touched  on  In  my  testimony  Is  that  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  regulate  some  of  these  Interstate 
corporations  that  do  business  In  many  States 
when  the  regulatory  agency  Is  only  a  State 
public  service  commission  or  a  State  utility 
commission 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  State 
utility  commissions  have  so  much  business 
and  so  much  regvilatory  Jurisdiction,  that  It 
Is  almost  Impossible  for  them  to  do  anything 
but  ratify  applications  made  by  skilled  law- 
yers and  skilled  engineers  to  the  utility  com- 
panies. That  Is  true  In  my  own  State,  where 
we  don't  have  enough  rate  experts  and  engi- 
neers and  they  have  to  take  care  of  not  only 
the  utilities,  but  the  buses  and  Interstate 
transportation  of  railroads  and  licensed 
trucks  and  motor  vehicles  and  all  those  other 
things  with  a  very  limited  staff  and  small  ap- 
propriation. 

Senator  NEt-BERCEH  Then  It  would  behoove 
the  constituents— I  will  take  Oregon  which 
I  know  more  about — to  be  Informed  that 
they  would  save  more  money  by  providing 
more  facilities  to  the  utility  commissioner 
Perhaps  they  could  get  their  rates  reduced. 
Senator  Metcalf  They  certainly  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Montana  Power  Co  .  about  which  I  know  the 
most,  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  return 
In  America.  We  find  that  If  they  earned  the 
ordinary  6  percent— that  Is  the  customary 
standard  for  regulation— that  the  house- 
holder Is  overcharged  by  $5  a  month.  That 
Is  enough  to  pay  the  social  security  under 
medicare,  for  example. 

Senator  Nev bekcek.  That  Is  a  lot.  So  It  Is  a 
boon  to  the  stockholders  of  Montana  or 
PGE.  or  whatever,  rather  than  to  the  con- 
sumers, is  It  not? 

Senator  Metcalf.  It  should  be  a  boon  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  utilities  and  many  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  utilities  are  benefit- 
ing from  the  new  technology  that  cheaper 
costs  of  producing  power  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  rates  at  the  present  level.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  some  of  the  companies,  the 
stockholders  do  not  benefit  because  of  stock 
option  provisions  and  so  forth,  that  a  few 
company  insiders  take  advantage  of  Issuance 
of  stock  options  and  drain  out  most  of  the 
profits. 

Senator    Neubebcer     Did    that    tax    credit 
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that  we  voted  a  couple  of  years  ago  affect 

utilities  so  that  they  could  expand  their 

Senator  Metcalf  It  has  affected  many 
utilities  and  they  have  expanded  their  facil- 
ities .^nd  many  of  them  have  used  It  for  the 
benefit  of  their  consumers  and  the  rate- 
payers There  are  many  who  have  failed  to 
pass  It  on  to  their  ratepayers  and  have  taken 
it  as  dividends  and  higher  wages  and  pen- 
sions for  some  of  the  company  Insiders. 

Senator  Neiherger.  More  particularly, 
about  the  common  carrier  provisions  of  your 
bill,  wo'.ild  this  tend  to  reduce  the  need  for 
new  lines  and  nght,s-of-way  because  it  would 
encourage  multiple  use  of  existing  lines? 
Senator  Metcalf  "i'es:  It  seems  to  me  es- 
sential that  there  be  some  provision  so  that 
all  people  can  take  advantage  of  wheeling 
their  powe.-  over  these  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission  lines  As  I  quoted  on  the  first 
page  of  my  statement,  that  today  It  is  not 
the  people  that  control  generation,  but  it 
Is  the  people  who  control  the  transmission 
that  really  control  the  destiny  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  Nation. 

Now.  I  have  quickly  glanced  through  the 
testimony  of  Commifsloner  White  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  his  sugges- 
tion of  perhaps  Joint  construction  and  ne- 
gotiation of  Joint  ventures,  so  that  all  the 
people  concerned  would  po  together  In  build- 
ing a  transmission  line:  I  gather  from  a  cur- 
sory look  at  his  statement  that  would  be 
his  answer  rather  than  making  them  com- 
mon carriers 

And.  of  course,  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment so  that  all  the  people  who  have  power, 
who  generate  pow'cr.  have  power  to  transmit, 
should  be  permitted  to  use  these  lines. 

We  have  In.slsted  that  when  they  build  the 
lines  acrors  Federal  land,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  provide  In  their  regulations  that 
the  excess  transmission  capacity  shall  be 
used  as  a  common  carrier  and.  of  course.  It 
would  only  be  the  excess  transmission  ca- 
pacity In  any  event  that  would  be  used  by 
these  lines  that  were  constructed  by  pri- 
vate utilities. 

Senator  Nei-berger  The  committee  Is  go- 
ing to  be  considering  these  three  bills.  From 
your  testimony,  vou  are  not  In  opposition 
to  2140. 

Senator  Metcalf.  No. 

Senator  Neubercer.  You  are  opposed  to 
S.  2139  which  would  Just,  you  say,  delay 
construction  2  years  and  then  they  could 
go  on   about   their  business? 

Senator  Metcalf.  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  giving  a  regulatory  commission 
only  advisory  authority  as  the  other  bill 
would  As  I  snld  In  my  testlmoney.  I  Intro- 
duced S  1472  before  the  Commission  Intro- 
duced the.'^e  two  companion  bills,  2139  and 
2140.  and  I  certainly  am  not  wedded  to  any 
language  except  that  I  feel  that  S.  2140  la  a 
bill  that  I  could  conscientiously  support 
and  2139  I  would  feel  would  not  do  the  Job 
that  we  have  to  do  to  take  care  of  this  mod- 
ern and  very  exciting  development  of  extra- 
hlgh-voltage  transmission. 
Senator  NEfBERCcR.  Senator  Cotton? 
Seantor  Cotton.  Senator,  you  have  re- 
ferred to  some  large  profits.  I  don't  wish  to 
put  you  in  the  position  of  criticizing  anyone 
Individually  so  I  will  put  my  question  this 
way:  Is  It  your  feeling  that  over  a  period  of 
years — and  without  particular  reference  to 
present  members  of  the  Commission — that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  fully  dis- 
charged its  obligations  in  regulation  of 
private  profits'' 

Senator  Metcalf  Yes,  I  would  say  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  done  very 
well  with  the  authority  that  we  In  the 
Congress  have  granted  the  Commission. 
Sometimes  we  have  made  the  mistake  that 
we  will  make  if  we  pass  S.  2139  by  not  giving 
the  Commission  enough  authority  to  carry 
out  its  regulatory  power  In  the  public 
Interest. 


I  think  we  have  had  some  very  fine  public 
spirited,  outstanding  members  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  feel  that  In  deal- 
ing with  Intrastate  lines  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has.  as  of  now.  sufficient 
power,  or  should  Congress  grant  them  ex- 
panding power? 

Senator  Metcalf.  In  areas  other  than  this 
extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission? 
Senator  Cotton.  In  general. 
Senator  Metcalf.  No;  I  don't  feel  that  they 
have  sufficient  authority.  I  would  like  to  go 
over  a  c-ood  m:Tny  of  the  sections  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  and  try  to  modernize  It.  bring 
it  up  to  date  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
new  technology  that  we  have  today.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  the  Wheeler-Rayburn 
Act  was  passed  and  all  of  these  laws  need  re- 
vision and  modernization. 

My  point  today  Is,  In  bringing  up  section 
202,  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  that  we 
have  made  with  some  other  sections  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  by  giving  the  responsibility 
to  the  Commission  and  not  giving  them  ade- 
quate authority. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  feel  that  In  this  par- 
ticular field  of  high  voltage  lines  that  it  is 
imperative  they  should  be  given  adequate 
authority? 

Senator  Metcalf.  I  think  It  Is  especially 
Important  In  this  particular  field  because 
there  are  going  to  be  systems  that  stretch 
over  many  States,  from  one  region  to  another, 
there  are  going  to  be  Interconnections  that 
only  the  Federal  Power  Commission  can  take 
care  of.  This  advisory  Jurisdiction  would  not 
take  care  of  the  Important  public  interest 
in  this  new  business  of  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission. 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
Commission,  if  given  authority,  should 
exercise  care  that,  In  extending  these  trans- 
mission lines  of  high  voltage,  they  see  to  it 
that  they  do  not  take  care  of  those  localities 
where  there  Is  a  heavy  market,  a  good  deal  of 
Industry  and  a  good  deal  of  concentration 
and  neglect  the  more  sparsely  populated 
areas  so  that  they  ■will  not  share  In  all  bene- 
fits that  accrue? 

Senator  Metcalf.  Of  course,  I  come  from 
one  of  the  most  sparsely  populated  areas  in 
the  United  States  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  in  protecting  the  Interests  and  con- 
cern of  the  sparsely  populated  areas.  These 
regional  Interconnections  would  be,  I  believe, 
especially  beneficial  both  to  the  urban  areas 
and  the  sparsely  populated  areas  because  of 
the  greater  flexibility  of  the  use  of  our  pres- 
ent transmitting  facilities,  so  that  we  would 
have  an  opportimlty  to  take  care  of  both 
these  areas  such  as  In  my  State,  where  we 
only  have  a  few  consumers  or  ratepayers  per 
mile,  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of  the 
heavy  loads  In  the  Industrial  areas  where 
the  great  profits  accrue  to  huge  utility 
companies. 

One  of  the  exciting  things,  to  me,  about 
this  extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission  and 
Interconnections  is  that  we  can  go  across 
times  zones,  we  can  transmit  from  one  area 
where  we  have  steam  plants  to  an  area  where 
he  have  hydro  plants.  In  developing  even 
less  generating  facilities,  we  can  have  greater 
opportunity  to  benefit  all  of  the  ratepayers 
and  the  consumers. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  I  had  In  mind,  and 
this  has  no  reference  to  the  present  manage- 
ment of  Tennessee  Valley,  when  I  was  In  the 
House  more  than  12  years  ago,  and  serving  on 
the  Independent  Office  Subcommittee  of  Ap- 
propriations, It  was  about  the  time  extended 
lines  were  perfected  to  the  point  where  they 
became  practical  and  could  transmit  power 
up  to  300  miles,  contemplated  prior  to  that. 
And  at  that  time,  under  the  then  manage- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  they 
were  coming  to  us  for  money  and  were  seek- 
ing to  extend  their  lines.  However,  they 
showed  a  marked  enthusiasm  to  extend  their 


lines  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  Instance,  or  some 
other  heavy  user  area  which  had  a  tendency 
to  leave  the  marginal  areas  in  the  hands  of 
the  private  utilities.  This,  of  necessity,  put 
up  the  price  of  power  in  the  less  populous  and 
less  industrialized  areas. 

Every  time  the  TVA  took  an  area  or  de- 
sired to  take  an  area  where  there  was  plenty 
of  use  and  where  there  was  concentration, 
they  were,  by  the  same  token,  making  power 
cost  higher  to  the  people  who  were  not  thus 
advantageously  situated.  I  presume  that  It 
is  no  longer  the  case,  but  it  Is  your  feeling 
that  sort  of  thing  should  be  particularly 
guarded  against? 

Senator  Metcalf.  I  think  that  Is  a  splendid 
argument  for  giving  authority  to  the  Com- 
mission because  governmental  agencies,  mu- 
nicipal plants,  and  private  utilities  all  have 
the  tendency  to  want  to  go  into  the  high- 
load  areas  and  we  have  to  have  someone 
that  will  protect  those  people  in  the  sparsely 
populated  areas  that  you  and  I  are  espe- 
cially concerned  with  and  It  would  have  to  be 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  some 
agency  with  authority  and  Jurisdiction  to 
take  care  of  them. 

And  so  again,  the  Senator  has  stated  an 
important  reason  for  giving  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  be- 
cause we  would  have  to  rely  upon  them  to 
protect  us. 

Senator  Cotton.  Back  through  the  years, 
the  private  taxpaylng  utilities  have  been 
criticized,  and  I  think  with  some  reason,  for 
giving  service  to  the  favorable  areas  and 
neglecting  the  sparsely  populated  and  remote 
areas.  Tills  was  the  reason  for  the  Inception 
of  REA  and  the  co-ops,  but  when  public 
power  and  REA  get  Into  the  field  of  furnish- 
ing industrial  power,  and  they  are  only  hu- 
man, they  are  like  the  private  utilities.  Then 
comes  a  time  when  they  too  must  be  watched 
for  that  purpose.  Is  that  right? 

Senator  Metcalf.  I  am  certain  of  that,  and 
as  the  Senator  pointed  out  there  is  a  reluc- 
tance in  every  one  of  these  to  serve  these 
high-cost,  sparsely  populated  areas,  whether 
It  is  governmental  or  the  I  O  U's — the  Inves- 
tor owned  utilities. 

Senator  Cotton.  They  want  the  ice  cream 
but  are  a  little  relucant  to  share  the  spinach. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Neubergeh.  Senator  Metcalf.  you 
have  been  long  recognized  In  the  Congress 
as  one  of  the  most  Informed  people  on  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  your  long  Interest  in 
it  makes  this  valuable  testimony.  I  think 
you  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  discus- 
sion to  follow  on  these  bills  and  we  appre- 
ciate your  contribution. 

Senator  Metcalf.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Cotton.  X  Join  In  the  chairman's 
remarks,  too. 

Senator  Metcalf.  Thank  you  very  much. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  AP- 
POINTMENT OP  A  COMMISSIONER 
GENERAL  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
JAPANESE  WORLD  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  General  for  the 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Japanese  World 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Osaka  In  1970. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
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this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  It,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  F\3reii^n 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  prmt^d  in  the  ReroRO  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
EMrector  of  USIA  to  the  Vice  President 
dated  \fay  17,  1967  in  regard  to  it.  and 
the  explanation  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  bill  'S  1836  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Japa- 
nese World  Exposition,  O.saka,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  Pui-bricht.  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    1836 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
United  States  participation  In  the  Japan 
World  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Osaka.  Japan, 
in  1970,  as  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended  1 22  USC  2451  et  seq  i.  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  or 
designate  a  Commissioner  General,  bv  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  receive  compensation,  allowances, 
and  benefits  as  determined  by  the  President 
but  not  in  exce&s  of  that  received  by  a  chief 
of  nUsslon  at  a  class  2  post,  pursuant  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  i22 
use  soil  Provided.  That  no  otncer  of  the 
United  States  Government  who  is  designated 
under  this  Act  as  Commissioner  General 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation. 

The  letter  and  explanation  are  as 
follows: 

U  S.  Inform.ation  Acencv 
Washington.  DC.  May  17.  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H  Hvmphrey, 
President  of  the  Seriate. 

Okar  Mr  Vice  President:  I  have  the  honor 
of  transmitting  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner 
General  far  the  United  States  participation 
la  the  J.\panese  World  Exposition.  Osaka, 
1970.  and  an  explanation  thereof.  The  draft 
bill  and  expUnation  have  also  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been 
invited  by  the  Government  of  Japan  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Japan  World  Exposition  to  be 
held  In  Osaka  In  1970  This  Exposition  has 
been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Expositions  as  a  general  exposition 
of  the  first  category  the  first  such  major 
exposlUon  to  be  held  in  Asia  The  United 
States,  through  the  Department  of  State,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  for  participation  on 
November  17,  1966.  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
appropriation  of  funds  by  Congress. 

General  authority  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  International  fairs  has  been 
assigned  to  the  United  Sutes  Information 
Agency  pursuant  to  Section  102(a)  (3)  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  However,  speclHc  legislation  is 
necessary  to  authorize  the  appwintment  of  a 
Commissioner  General  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  participation  prescribed  by 
the  Japanese  Government  that  each  partici- 
pating government  be  represented  by  a  Com- 
missioner General. 

The  draft  bill  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of   the  Commissioner  General   by   the 


President,  with  Senate  conflrmatlon  with 
salary  and  perquisites  equivalent  to  those  of 
a  Chief  of  Mission  at  a  Class  2  post  pursuant 
to   the  Foreign  Service  Act  of   1946 

Authorizations  similar  to  that  provided  In 
the  proposed  bill  have  been  enacted  In  con- 
nection with  United  States  participation  In 
recent  World  Pairs,  such  as  the  Brussels  Ex- 
position of  1958  and  the  Montreal  Pair  of 
1967. 

The   Bureau   of   the  Budget  advises   that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely. 

Leonard  H   Marks, 

Dtreefor. 

Explanation  or   Proposed  Legislation 

PfRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  to 
authorize  the  appt.intment  by  the  President, 
with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
of  a  Conrunlssloner  General  to  plan  for  and 
administer  United  States  participation  In  the 
Japan  World  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Osaka 
In  1970. 

General  authority  for  VS  participation  In 
international  fairs  Is  provided  in  section 
102iai{3l  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (22  USC 
2452  I  However,  specific  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 
Commissioner  General  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  fur  pfirtlclpatlon  prescribed  by 
the  Japanese  Government  that  each  partici- 
pating government  be  represented  by  a  Com- 
missioner General. 

The  Commissioner  General  will  be  respon- 
sible for  approving  U  S  corporations.  Insti- 
tutions and  Individuals  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Exhibition,  and  in  general.  Is 
responsible  for  compliance  by  all  U  S.  ex- 
hibitors ajid  personnel  with  appropriate 
Japanese  laws  and  regulations  The  Commis- 
sioner General  will  sign  the  standardized 
contract  with  the  Japan  Association  for  the 
1970  World  Exposition  which  sets  forth  the 
terms  for  our  participation  In  the  Exhibition 
He  must  be  able  to  speak  with  full  authority 
In  making  many  decisions  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  public  and  private  sectors 

Appointment  by  the  President  with  Senate 
conflrmatlon  as  provided  In  the  draft  bill  will 
provide  representation  at  the  level  called  for 
under  the  Jipanese  requirements  and  will 
provide  the  stature  and  prestige  appropriate 
for  the  US.  Commissioner  General. 

Authorizations  similar  to  that  provided  In 
the  proposed  bill  have  been  provided  In  con- 
nection with  United  States  participation  in 
other  world  fairs.  Recent  examples  are  the 
Brussels  World  Fair  of  1958  and  the  Canadian 
Universal  and  International  Exhibition  pres- 
ently In  progress  In  Montreal 

The  salary  authorized  for  the  Commis- 
sioner General  shall  not  exceed  that  of  a 
chief  of  Mission  at  a  Class  2  post  pursuant 
to  the  Foreign  Service  .\ct  of  1946.  as 
amended  Under  existing  law  the  salary  for 
this  level  Is  $28,500.  The  total  cost  of  the 
salary  and  allowances  for  an  estimated  maxi- 
mum 36-month  period  that  the  Commis- 
sioner General  will  serve  is  approximately 
$120.000  00. 

GENERAL    BACKGROUND 

The  United  States  Government  has  been 
Invited  by  the  Government  of  Japan  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Japai.  World  Exposition  Osa- 
ka. 1970.  from  March  15  to  September  30, 
1970.  This  exposition  has  been  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions  as 
a  general  exhibition  of  the  flrst  category,  the 
first  such  major  exposition  to  be  held  in  Asia. 
The  United  States,  through  the  Department 
of  State,  accepted  the  invitation  for  partici- 
pation on  November  17.  1966.  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the 
Congress. 

The  central  theme  of  "Expo  70"  will  be 
■Progress  and  Harmony  for  Mankind."  The 


Japanese  hope  to  have  displayed  not  only  the 
great  sclentiflc  and  technological  advance- 
ments of  the  past  decades  but  also  a  glimpse 
of  the  world  of  tomorrow  solving  the  great 
social  problems  created  in  the  wake  of  prog, 
ress.  These  Include  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  our  waters,  automation  and  un- 
employment, urban  blight  and  over-popula- 
tion. 

The  Fair  Is  planned  by  the  Japanese  as 
part  of  the  Meljl  restoration  centennial  which 
marked  a  starting  point  for  Japan's  modern- 
ization. It  win  be  held  on  an  800  acre  site  In 
the  Senrl  Hills  Just  outside  Osaka,  the  busi- 
ness center  of  Japan,  a  city  of  over  three 
million  population. 

The  Japanese  estimate  that  there  will  be 
90  foreign  government  pavilions,  20  foreign 
commercial  pavilions.  8  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  46  Japanese  private  commercial 
pavilions  Attendance  Is  estimated  at  30.000.- 
000  admissions  with  1,000.000  visits  by  per- 
sons from  abroad 

With  respect  to  US  participation,  former 
Ambassador  Edwin  O  Belschauer  has  stated 
that  American  participation  In  the  Osaka 
World's  Fair  Is  "vitally  Imponant  to  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  this  part  uf  the 
world.  .  Since  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  so  much  In  common  as  modernized. 
Industrialized  Pacific  partners,  our  participa- 
tion Is  absolutely  essential."  Also,  .Ambas- 
sador U  Alexis  Johnson  has  strongly  en- 
dorsed US.  participation. 

United  States  participation  In  the  Japanese 
Fair  is  essential  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
relations  with  Japan  and  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  area.  For  the  US.  Japan's  closest 
trading  partner  and  ally,  not  to  participate 
in  the  Osaka  Fair  in  an  impressive  manner 
would  affront  the  Government  of  Japan  and 
other  Asian  governments  which  rely  on  Amer- 
ican leadership  and  cooperation  in  Asian 
Pacific  affairs.  US  non-participation  In  the 
Pair  would  be  highly  conspicuous  and  cer- 
tainly would  be  adverse  to  the  overall  United 
States  image  as  a  strong,  progressive  nation 
ready  and  willing  to  share  knowledge  of 
progress  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  nations  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
region. 

In  keeping  with  the  Fair's  overall  theme. 
various  exhibits  are  under  consideration 
which  would  focus  on  US.  cooperative  efforts 
with  Japan  and  other  nations  towards  in- 
ternational progress  and  harmony.  Possible 
subjects  Include:  achievements  In  space  ex- 
ploration, oceanography,  communlcatlor»s 
and  medicine:  the  modernization  of  our  great 
urban  centers,  showing  .\merlcan  efforts  to 
cope  with  problems  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, housing  and  transfwrtatlon;  cultural 
attainments  in  America,  especially  in  archi- 
tecture, music  and  education:  and  the  VS 
role  in  economic  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  with  emphasis  on  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia 

Such  exhibits  would  be  of  special  interest 
to  modern  Japan  with  Us  highly  urbanized 
society,  its  great  respect  for  cnltur;U  achieve- 
ments and  Its  Increasing  willingness  to  Join 
cooperatively  In  the  development  of  Asian 
economies 

While  US  Government  planning  for  par- 
ticipation Is  still  In  the  formative  stage,  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legislation  now 
would  permit  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sioner General  in  time  to  participate  in  such 
planning  and  to  assure  continuity  through 
the  exhibition  pterlod 
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TO  NAME  AUTHORIZED  LOCK  AND 
DAM  NO  18  ON  THE  VERDIGRIS 
RIVER  IN  OKLAHOMA  AND  THE 
LAKE  CREATED  THEREBY  FOR 
NEWT  GRAHAM 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Harris],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  name  the  authorized  lock  and  dam 


No.  18  on  the  Verdigris  River  in  Okla- 
homa and  the  lake  created  thereby  for 
Newt  Graham. 

Newt  Graham,  who  died  in  1957, 
worked  for  many  years  and  often  against 
great  odds  to  keep  the  dream  of  Arkansas 
River  navigation  alive.  Many  boosters  of 
the  waterway  project  have  been  memo- 
rialized in  the  naming  of  the  locks  and 
dams  that  have  been  created.  It  would 
be  a  shame  if  one  of  the  stanchest  sup- 
porters of  all  was  forgotten. 

The  .'\rkansas  Basin  Development  As- 
sociation, at  it.s  annual  meeting  in  March 
of  1966.  pa.s.sed  a  resolution  urging  Con- 
gress to  name  lock  and  dam  No.  18  the 
"Newt  Graham  Lock  and  Dam." 

It  would  seem  to  me  most  appropriate 
that  this  lock  and  dam,  which  is  the 
one  nearest  his  hometown  of  Tulsa,  be 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Newt  Graham. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF 
THE   AMERICAN   INDLAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  five  bills  and 
one  joint  resolution  designed  to  safe- 
guard the  constitutional  rights  of  our 
Nation's  Indian  citizens.  These  measures 
are  similar  to  eight  bills  and  one  reso- 
lution which  I  first  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress  and  are  the  product  of 
recommendations  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  as  reported  in 
its  "Summary  Report  of  Hearings  and 
Investigations  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  American  Indian,  1966." 

In  1961,  the  subcommittee  began  its 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  legal 
status  of  the  Indian  in  America  and  the 
problems  Indians  encounter  when  assert- 
ing constitutional  rights  in  their  rela- 
tions with  State,  Federal,  and  tribal  gov- 
ernments. .Approximately  2,000  question- 
naires, addressed  to  a  broadly  represent- 
ative group  of  persons  familiar  with  In- 
dian affair.':,  comprised  an  important  seg- 
ment of  this  investigation.  The  prelim- 
inary research,  the  first  such  study  ever 
undertaken  by  Congress,  demonstrated  a 
clear  need  for  further  congressional  in- 
quiry. Accordingly,  hearings  were  com- 
menced in  Washington  in  August  1961, 
and  moved  to  California,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  in  November.  The  following 
June,  hearings  were  held  in  Colorado 
and  North  and  South  Dakota  and  finally 
concluded  in  Washington  during  March 
of  1963.  These  hearings  and  staff  con- 
ferences were  held  in  areas  where  the 
subcommittee  could  receive  the  views  of 
the  largest  number  of  Indian  tribes. 
During  this  period,  representatives  from 
85  tribes  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

S.  961  through  S.  968  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40  of  the  89th  Congress  were 
introduced  in  response  to  the  findings  of 
the  subcommittee  based  on  these  hear- 
ings and  investigations. 

On  June  22,  23,  24,  and  29,  1965,  the 
subcommittee,  meeting  in  Washington, 
received  testimony  relative  to  these 
measures.  Additional  statements  were 
filed  with  the  subcommittee  before  and 
following  the  public  hearings.  In  all, 
some  79  persons  either  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee   or  presented  state- 


ments for  its  consideration.  These  per- 
sons included  representatives  from  36 
separate  tribes,  bands,  or  other  groups 
of  Indians  located  in  14  States.  Four 
national  associations  representing  In- 
dians, as  well  as  three  regional,  feder- 
ated Indian  organizations,  presented 
their  views.  Members  of  Congress,  State 
oflScials,  and  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  also  sub- 
mitted opinions  on  this  legislation. 

The  hearings  revealed  the  necessity  of 
revising  some  of  the  original  measures, 
combining  two  of  them  into  one  bill,  and 
deleting  two  proposals  from  the  legisla- 
tive package.  These  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee  were  made  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced today  and  were  submitted  only 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
record  compiled  on  the  original  meas- 
ures. In  this  connection,  the  subcommit- 
tee also  came  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  American  Indian: 

1.  The  historical  development  of  a  unique 
relationship  between  the  Indian  communi- 
ties and  the  United  States  has  resulted  In  a 
situation  m  which  there  exists,  unfor- 
tunately, both  the  potentiality  and  the  ac- 
tuality of  deprivation  of  Individual  rights  bv 
tribal  governments. 

2.  Though  evidence  of  the  denial  of  sub- 
stantive and  political  rights  has  been 
brought  to  the  subcommittee's  attention,  it 
is  apparent  that  an  Indian  citizen's  rights 
are  most  seriously  Jeopardized  bv  the  tribal 
government's  administration  of  justice. 
These  denials  occur,  it  is  also  apparent,  not 
from  malice  or  ill  will,  or  from  a  desire  to 
do  injustice,  but  from  the  tribal  Judges'  In- 
experience, lack  of  training,  and  unfamiUar- 
ity  with  the  traditions  and  forms  of  the 
American  legal  system. 

3.  Besides  extending  protection  to  the 
rights  of  individual  Indians,  it  is  also  Im- 
portant that  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
Indian  communities  In  a  lawful  and  peace- 
able order  be  recognized.  Accordingly,  it  is 
essential  that  provision  be  made  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  offenses  not  now  dealt 
with  in  an  adequate  manner  by  tribal  au- 
thorities. 

4.  Indian  governments  do  not.  of  course. 
bear  full  responsibility  for  those  denials  of 
rights  which  have  occurred  for  which  in  the 
future  may  occur.  It  appears,  paradoxicallv. 
that  the  States  have  also  erred,  both  by 
failing  to  prosecute  offenses  and  by  assuming 
civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  when  that  as- 
sumption was  clearly  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Indian  peoples  affected.  Concurrent  Juris- 
diction by  the  United  States  In  the  first  in- 
stance and  a  repeal  of  Public  Law  280,  or  at 
least  its  modification  to  include  tribal  con- 
sent as  a  precondition  of  the  State's  assump- 
tion of  Jurisdiction,  would  seem  to  provide  a 
suitable  remedy. 

5.  Blame  for  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  In- 
dians must  also  be  assigned,  at  least  in  part, 
to  actions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  actions  Implicit 
in  the  foregoing,  reference  is  also  made  to 
the  delays  Indian  tribes  have  experienced  In 
the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  contracts  with  their  attorneys.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  such  delays  take  place.  Indian  peo- 
ples are  denied,  in  a  very  broad  sense,  the 
fundamental  right  of  counsel.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  however, 
it  is  apparent  that  very  few  such  delays 
have  occurred  since  1962. 

6.  The  need  for  adequate  and  up-to-date 
research  tools  in  the  area  of  Indian  affairs 
is  pronounced.  If  our  Indian  citizens  are  to 
receive  benefits  in  full  measure  from  their 
own  efforts,  as  well  as  from  the  activities 
of  their  attorneys  and  of  scholars  working 


on  their  behalf,  full  and  easy  access  must  be 
had  to  relevant  documentary  sources.  In- 
stances of  out-of-print,  out-of-date,  and 
out-of-clrculation  materials  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

In  introducing  these  proposals,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  these  bills  should  not 
be  considered  as  the  final  solution  to  the 
many  serious  constitutional  problems 
confronting  the  American  Indian.  A  sys- 
tem of  law  and  order  for  the  Indian 
tribes  of  America  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  other 
Americans  enjoy,  will  take  years  to  de- 
velop. The  substance  of  these  bills,  how- 
ever, is  an  exceedingly  important  and 
necessary  part  of  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  and  resolution  and 
pertinent  accompanying  memoranda  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1843)  to  establish  rights 
for  individuals  in  their  relations  with 
Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  ( for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.   1843 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmtse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I RIGHTS  OF  INDIANS 

Section  101.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 

term — 

(1 )  "Indian  Tribe"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
or  other  group  of  Indians  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  recog- 
nized as  possessing  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment; 

(2)  "powers  of  self-government"  means 
and  Includes  all  governmental  powers 
possessed  by  an  Indian  tribe,  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial,  and  all  offices,  bodies,' 
and  tribunals  by  and  through  which  they  are 
executed.  Including  courts  of  Indian  offenses: 
and 

(3)  "Indian  court"  means  any  Indian 
tribal  court  or  Court  of  Indian  Offense. 

Sec.  102.  No  Indian  tribe  In  exercising 
powers  of  self-government  shall— 

I  1  .  make  or  enforce  any  law  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 

(2)  violate  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizures,  nor  issue  warrants,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seized; 

i3l  subject  any  person  for  the  same  of- 
fense  to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy; 

I  4  1  compel  any  person  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 

I  5 1  take  any  private  property  for  a  public 
use  without  Just  compensatlcn"; 

I  6)  deny  to  any  person  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him.  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  at  his  own  expense  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense; 

(7i  require  excessive  bail,  impose  excessive 
fines,  mnict  cruel  and  unusual  punishments, 
and  In   no  event,   impose   for  conviction  of 
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any  one  offense  any  penalty  or  punishment 
^eater  than  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  six 
months  or  a  fine  of  (500.  or  both; 

(8)  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  Its  laws  or 
deprive  any  person  or  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law: 

(9i  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  taw:  or 

(10 1  deny  to  any  person  acctised  of  an 
offense  punishable  by  imprlsonmerit  the 
right.  up"n  request,  to  a  trial  by  Jury  of  not 
lens  than  six  persons. 

Sec  103  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  be  available  to  any  person,  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  test  the  legality 
of  his  detention  by  order  of  an  Indian  tribe 

TrrLE    n-     APPIALS    from     tNDlAN    COITRTS 

Sec  201  lai  In  any  case  In  which  an  in- 
dividual with  respect  to  whom  a  criminal 
action  Is  hereafter  commenced  in  an  Indian 
court  la  convicted  by  any  such  court  such 
Individual  shall  have  a  right  of  appeal,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  such  individual  was  convicted  If.  In 
connection  with  his  conviction — 

'  1 1  such  individual  was  deprived  of  any 
right  or  privilege  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 

'2i  there  was  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

I  bi  Upon  the  filing  of  any  notice  of  appeal 
pursuant  to  this  title  by  any  Individual  con- 
victed of  an  offense  In  an  Indian  court,  the 
cleric  of  the  district  court  shall  forward  a 
copy  theret'f  to  the  Indian  court  In  which 
such  conviction  occurred  Within  ten  d;^ys 
following  the  receipt  of  such  copy,  the  Indian 
court  shall  file  with  such  clerk  ilia  written 
statement  descrlblrg  with  particularity  each 
charge  made  against  the  accused,  reciting 
the  text  or  substance  of  the  tribal  ordinance 
or  law  on  which  such  charge  was  based  and 
describing  the  circumstances  which  resulted 
In  the  accused  being  so  ch.'irged.  and  i2i  a 
copy  of  all  process,  pleadings,  and  orders 
served  upon  the  accused  in  such  action,  and 
of  all  prcceedln!?s  conducted  by  the  Indian 
court  In  connection  with  the  trial  of  such 
offense 

'CI    If.    upon   the    ftllng   of   the    notice   of 
appeal  with  the  clerk  of  such  district  court, 
the  Court   has  resasonable  cause   to  believe, 
based    upon    the    trial    record    of    the    pro- 
ceedings of  the  Indian  court  in  which  such 
Individual   was  convicted  or  other  evidence 
<.r  data  available  t>.  the  district  court,  that 
such   Individual    was   deprived  of   any   such 
right  or  privilege  or  that  any  such  violation 
occurred,  the  district  court  shall  order  the 
appeal   to   be   plac-d   on   Its   trial   docket  for 
trial  de  novo,  which  trial  shall,  except  to  the 
extent  otherwise  provided  In  this  title,  take 
place   In    the   same   manner    and    under   the 
same  rules  that  would  apply  If  the  criminal 
action  had  been  Initially  commenced  In  the 
United  States  district  court,   except   that  If 
the  appeal  Is  unsuccessful  the  accused  may 
be    taxed    not    only    with    the    court    costs 
of   the   trial   In   the  district   court,   but   also 
with    any    court   costs    taxed    In    the    Indian 
court   The  trial  de  novo  shall  be  by  a  Judge 
and  a  Jurv    but  a  waiver  of  Jury  trial  shall 
be  permitted  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Rules   of   Criminal    Procedure   applicable   to 
trials  of  criminal  cases  In  the  district  courts, 
idi    In    any   case   involving   an    appeal    by 
the    accused    from    an    Indian    court    to    a 
United    States    district    court    wherein    the 
accused    has    not    been   served    with    process 
or   wherein    the   process    his    not    been    per- 
fected prior  to  appeal,  or  In  which  the  proc- 
ess    served     proves     to    be     defective,     such 
prucess  or  service  may  be  completed  or  new 
process    issued    In    the    same   manner    as    In 
criminal  actions  originally  Instituted  In  such 
district  court 

lei    With   respect   to  any   conviction   of   a 
criminal  offense  appealed  pursuant   to  this 


title,  the  elements  of  the  offense  charged 
shall  correspond  to  those  utilized  In  the  In- 
dian court  In  which  such  conviction  oc- 
curred. Any  accused  convicted  by  a  district 
court  In  an  action  appealed  to  that  court 
under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
maximum  punishment  that  could  lawfully 
be   Imposed   by   the   Indian   court 

(f)  In  an  action  appealed  to  the  district 
court  under  this  tltie.  the  court  shall  have 
the  authority  to  order  that,  the  sentences  be 
executed  In  the  same  manner  and  in  the 
same  place  of  confinement  that  would  be 
applicable  If  the  sentence  had  been  Imposed 
by  the  Indian  court  and  had  not  been 
appealed  In  the  event  that  a  fine  Is  Im- 
posed, such  fine,  if  paid,  shall  be  paid  In 
to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  appropriate  officers  of  the 
Indian  court 

igi  Rules  governing  the  procedure  for 
the  perfection  and  time  of  appeals  under 
this  title  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  district 
court. 

Sec  202,  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year 
following  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  memorandum  and  analy.sls  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Ervin  Is  as  follows: 

MiMORANDrM     AND     ANALYSIS     PERTAINING     TO 

BiLX  Establishing  Rights  for  Individuals 
IN  Their  Relations  Wmt  Indian  TIiibes 
AND  To  Effect  Procedur.al  Protections  of 
These  Rights 

Part  I  of  this  proposal  provides  that  any 
Indian  tr^be  In  eiercvting  its  powers  of  local 
seif-goiernment  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
lirnttatlons  and  restraints  as  those  ichich  are 
imposed  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
on  the  states  by  judicutl  interpretation. 

In  examining  the  legal  status  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  it  is  first  necessary  to  appreci- 
ate what  transpires  where  tribal  law  denied 
Indians  the  constitutional  protection  accord- 
ed other  citizens  As  a  corollary  consideration. 
It  Is  also  Important  to  understand  whether 
.1  tribal  Indian  can  successfully  challenge  on 
constitutional  grounds  specific  acts  or  prac- 
tices of  the  Indian  tribe,  A  negative  response 
to  this  question  was  given  In  Etk  v.  Wilkms. 
112  U  S.  94  (1884).  for  example,  where  the 
unilateral  renunciation  of  tribal  affiliation  by 
an  Indian  was  held  to  be  Insufficient  to  con- 
fer citizenship.  An  affirmative  act  of  recog- 
nition by  the  Federal  government  was 
deemed  essential  to  establish  citizenship 
Absent  such  an  affirmative  act.  a  state  was 
able  to  deny  Indiana  the  right  to  vote  In  a 
state  election.  Only  recently  has  this  right 
been  held  to  be  Irreconcilable  with  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  and  the  Citizenship 
Act  of  1924.  43  Stat  253  (1924).  8  US  C.  1401 
et  seq  See  e  g.  Montoza  v.  Bolack.  70  N  M. 
196.  (1962  I ;  Harrison  v,  Laveen.  67  Ariz  337 
( 1948) 

Because  general  acts  of  Congress  were 
thought  not  to  be  applicable  to  Indians,  gen- 
eral constitutional  provisions  received  simi- 
lar Interpretation.  In  Talton  v  Mayes.  163 
US  376  (1896 1,  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  apply  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  invalidate  a  tribal  law  that  estab- 
lished a  flve-man  grand  Jury  In  this  case  the 
Court  held  that  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  an 
autonomous  body,  had  the  power  to  define 
crimes  and  Independently  provide  for  crlml- 
nil  procedure  Recognizing  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment  limits  only  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  government,  the  Court  rejected  the 
argument  that  the  power  of  local  govern- 
ment exercised  by  the  Cherokees  was  Federal 
in  nature,  that  is,  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion   The  Court  also  said: 

"It  follows  that  as  the  powers  of  local 
self-government  enjoyed  by  the  Cherokee 
nation  existed  prior  to  the  Constitution. 
they  are  not  operated  upon  by  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  which,  as  we  have  said,  had 
for  Its  sole  object  to  control  the  powers  con- 


ferred by  the  Constitution  on  the  National 
Government,"  1 163  US,  376  at  384  (1896 1] 
Only  a  limited  number  of  cises  Involving 
the  denial  of  constitutional  rights  In  Indian 
court  proceedings  reach  the  Pederil  courts 
due  to  the  absence  of  a  right  to  appeal  tribal 
court  decisions  to  Federal  courts.  The  case 
of  Colllflower  v  United  States.  342.  F  2d  369 
(1965).  virtually  stands  alone  In  upholding 
the  competence  of  a  Federal  court  to  Inquire 
Into  the  legality  of  an  order  of  an  Indian 
court.  Federal  courts  generally  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  Impose  constitutional 
standards  on  the  tribes  on  the  theory  that 
these  standards  apply  only  to  st.^te  or  Fed- 
eral governmental  action.  For  example,  the 
guarantee  of  representation  by  legal  counsel 
has  been  held  not  to  apply  in  tribal  court 
action  In  G/orer  v.  United  States.  219  P, 
Supp  19  at  21  (D  Mont,  1963),  the  Court 
stated : 

■'The  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  is 
protected  by  the  Sixth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments,  These  Amendments,  however, 
protect  ,  ,  (this  right]  only  as  against  action 
by  the  United  States  In  the  case  of  the  ,  .  . 
Sixth  .  .  .  I  Amendment  I .  and  as  against 
action  by  the  states  In  the  case  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  Indian  tribes  axe  not 
states  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth 
.Amendment," 

The  court  In  the  case  of  Native  American 
Church  v,  Navajo  Tribal  Council.  272  F.  2d 
131  (10  Clr.  19591.  by  Implication,  held  that 
a  tribal  Indian  cannot  claim  protection  from 
Illegal  search  and  seizure  protected  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment  The  case  Involved  the 
relationship  between  tribal  law  and  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. The  Native  American  Church  Is  a 
religious  sect  which  flourishes  on  many  In- 
dian reservations,  Peyote,  an  Intoxicating 
ingredient  derived  from  a  species  of  cactus 
plant  is  used  by  members  of  thi.«  church  in 
taeir  religious  ceremonies.  Although  peyote 
Is  not  a  narcotic  and  there  is  no  Indication 
that  Its  continuous  use  has  a  deleterious 
effect.  It  Is  often  prohibited  by  state  and 
tribal  law.  In  State  v.  Big  Sheep,  75  Mont,  219 
(19621  for  example,  the  constitutionality  of 
a  tribal  ordinance  prohibiting  Us  importa- 
tion and  use  was  challenged  on  the  grounds 
that  it  violated  the  First.  Fourth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments,  The  Tenth  Circuit 
denied  relief  noting  lack  of  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  observed  that  internal  affairs  such 
as  police  powers  were  solely  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  various  tribes  and  that  the 
general  laws  of  the  United  States  could  not 
interfere  with  purely  internal  matters,  |272 
F  2d  131  at  134-135  |  In  refusing  to  concede 
the  applicability  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  Indian  tribes,  the  court  stated 

"No  provision  in  the  Constitution  makes 
the  First  Amendment  applicable  to  Indian 
nations  nor  Is  there  any  law  of  Congress 
doing  so.  It  follows  that  neither,  under  the 
Constitution  or  the  laws  of  Congress,  do  the 
Federal  courts  have  Jurisdiction  of  tribal 
laws  or  regulations,  even  though  they  may 
have  an  Impact  to  some  extent  on  forms  of 
religious  worship."   |272  F    2d  131  at  135.! 

In  1954,  an  effort  to  redress  tribal  Infringe- 
ments of  religious  freedoms  by  Involving  civil 
rights  statutes  also  failed  In  the  case  of 
Toledo  v  Pueblo  De  Jime^,  119  F,  Supp  429 
(D,  N,  Mex  19541  In  this  case,  six  Jemez 
Pueblo  Indians  brought  an  action  for  declar- 
atory Judgment  against  their  tribe,  the  tribii! 
council,  and  its  governor  enlarging  that  they 
had  been  subjected  to  Indignities,  threats. 
and  reprisals  solely  because  of  their  Protes- 
tant faith.  Despite  a  tribal  ordinance  pur- 
p>ortlng  to  guarantee  freedom  of  religion,  the 
tribal  council  had  refused  to  permit  them  to 
bury  their  dead  in  the  community  cemetery 
and  had  denied  them  permission  to  build  a 
church  The  court  acknowledged  that  the 
tribal  government  acts  represented  a  serious 
invasion  of  religious  liberties:  however.  It 
concluded  that  these  actions  were  cot  taken 
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"under  color  of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regu- 
lation, custom  or  usage  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory. '  as  required  to  invoke  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  119  F,  Supp,  429  at  431-432.  Thus,  the 
Indians  had  no  cause  of  action  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  In  the  Federal  courts. 

In  addition,  a  tribe  can  Impose  a  tax  (see 
Barta.  v,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  259  F,  2d  553 
(8th  Clr  1958).  cert,  denied  358  U.S,  932 
1 1959  I ;  Iron  Crow  v,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  231 
F  2d  89  (8th  Clr,  1956)1,  or  revoke  tribal 
membership  rights  without  complying  with 
due  process  requirements,  Martiriez  v.  South- 
ern Ute  Tribe.  249  F.  2d  915  (10  Clr.  1957). 
ce^t   denied,  356  U.S.  960  (1958). 

These  cases  Illustrate  the  continued  denial 
of  specific  constitutional  guarantees  to  liti- 
gants In  tribal  court  proceedings.  More  Im- 
portantly, they  reveal  that  the  courts  have 
relied  on  the  rationale  that  the  tribal  courts 
are  instrumenUiUtles  of  the  tribes,  which 
are  quasi-sovereign  entitles  to  which  gen- 
eral provisions  In  the  Constitution  do  not 
apply 

Part  II  of  thi.s  proposal  gives  to  Indians 
deprived  of  a  constitutional  right  in  a 
criminal  proceeding  before  an  Indian  court 
the  right  to  a  trial  de  novo  on  appeal  to  the 
Federal  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  the  original  criminal  atcion  took  place. 
The  trial  would  be  governed  by  the  rules 
applicable  to  a  criminal  action  initially  com- 
menced in  a  Federal  District  Court.  The  sec- 
tion, however,  furtlier  provides  that  an  ac- 
cused who  is  convicted  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  puni.'.hment  that  could  have  been 
imposed  by  Indian  courts. 

The  Indian  tribal  coiu-t  system  is  com- 
prised of  53  tribal  courts.  12  courts  of  In- 
dian offenses,  and  about  19  traditional  courts. 
Apart  from  appellate  procedures  which  are 
almost  Illusory  within  these  three  court  sys- 
tems, there  exists  no  right  to  appeal  crim- 
inal convictions  of  tribal  courts  to  either 
State  or  Feder.U  courts. 

Since  the  Indian  court  system  does  not 
fall  within  the  strictures  of  due  process  guar- 
anteed by  the  U.S.  Constitution,  but  never- 
theless renders  Judicial  decisions  affecting 
the  lives  and  liberty  of  countless  thousands 
of  Indians,  we  should  provide  persons  de- 
prived of  a  constitutional  right  in  a  criminal 
proceeding  before  a  tribal  court  the  right  to 
appeal  to  a  U.S.  court.  Such  an  appeal  would 
not  only  protect  the  rights  of  those  con- 
victed by  tribal  courts,  but  would  also  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  Justice  rendered  by 
tribal  courts. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Congress  provide  Indians  deprived 
of  a  constitutional  right  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceding  by  a  tribal  court  the  right  to  appeal 
to  a  district  cotu-t  of  the  United  States. 

SECTION-BY-SECnON    ANALYSIS 
Tn-LE    I — RIGHTS    OF   INDIANS 

Section  101  contains  the  definition  of  cer- 
tain terms,  "Indian  Tribe"  Is  defined  to  mean 
any  tribe,  band  or  other  group  of  Indians 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  recognized  as  possessing  powers  of 
self-government.  The  term  "self-govern- 
ment" means  and  Includes  all  governmental 
units  (executive.  Judicial,  legislative,  and 
other  tribunals,  bodies,  officers,  etc.)  by  and 
through  which  powers  are  executed  as  to 
individual  Indians.  "Indian  Court"  Is  de- 
fined to  mean  any  Indian  tribal  court  or 
court  of  Indian  Offense, 

Section  102  enumerates  the  constitutional 
rights  guaranteed  to  Indians  by  this  Act  by 
placing  limitations  on  tribal  governmental 
units  exercising  powers  of  self-government 
In  their  dealings  with  Individual  Indians. 
Specifically,  section  102(1)  through  (10)  pro- 
hibits Indian  tribes  In  exercising  powers  of 
self-government   from   doing   the  following: 

(1)  Making  or  enforcing  any  law  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  press,  or 
assembly,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 


ably  to   assemble   and   to  petition   govern- 
mental units  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 

(2)  Violating  or  abusing  individual  In- 
dians In  their  person,  home,  or  possession, 
and  securing  protection  to  Individual  In- 
dians against  abuses  In  the  search  and  sei- 
zure of  their  persons,  homes,  and  posses- 
sions; 

(3)  Subjecting  any  person  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy; 

(4)  Compelling  any  person  In  any  crim- 
inal  case   to  be   a   witness   against  himself; 

(5)  Taking  any  private  property  for  a 
public  use  without  Just  compensation; 

(6)  Denying  to  any  person  In  a  crim- 
inal proceeding  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  con- 
fronted with  witnesses  against  him,  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defense  at  his  own  expense; 

(7)  Requiring  excessive  ball  or  fines  and 
Inflicting  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
[The  penalty  of  a  five-hundred  dollar  fine  or 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  six  months  or 
both  would  remain  the  maximum  limitation 
as  to  punishment  for  any  one  offense); 

(8)  Denying  to  any  Individual  Indian  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  or  deprive  any  person  of  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law: 

(9)  Passing  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex 
post  facto  law:  or 

(10)  Denying  to  any  person  accused  of  an 
offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  the 
right,  upon  request,  to  a  trial  by  Jury  of  not 
less  than  six  persons. 

Section  103  provides  that  the  privilege 
of  the  vsrrlt  of  habeas  corpus  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  person  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States  to  test  the  legality  of  a  detention  by 
order  of  a  tribal  court. 

TITLE     n APPEALS     FEOM     INDIAN      COURTS 

Section  201(a)  provides  for  an  appeal  of 
criminal  convictions  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
original  conviction  was  obtained  if  (1)  the 
appellant  was  deprived  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution;  or 
(2)  there  was  a  violation  of  anv  provision  of 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

Section  201(b)  provides  that  upon  the  fil- 
ing of  any  notice  of  appeal  pursuant  to  this 
Title  by  an  Individual  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense, the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  shall 
forward  a  copy  of  the  notice  to  the  Indian 
Court  In  which  such  conviction  occurred. 
Within  ten  days  following  the  receipt  of  this 
notice,  the  Indian  Court  is  required  to  file 
with  the  District  Court  Clerk  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  charges  against  the  accused,  the 
text  or  substance  of  tribal  laws  on  which 
such  charges  were  based  and  a  statement  of 
the  facts  In  the  case,  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
all  papers  Including  all  proceedings  con- 
ducted by  the  Indian  Court  in  connection 
with  the  trial  of  the  case. 

Section  201(c)  provides  that  the  appeal 
be  set  for  trial  de  novo  If,  on  a  reasonable 
evaluation  of  the  trial  record,  it  appears  that 
the  Individual  convicted  was  deprived  of  any 
of  his  legally  protected  rights.  Procedure  on 
appeal  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  action  had 
been  Initially  commenced  In  the  United 
States  District  Court,  except  that  the  ac- 
cused In  unsuccessful  appeals  may  be  taxed, 
not  only  with  any  court  costs  of  the  trial  in 
the  District  Court,  but  also  with  any  court 
costs  taxed  In  the  Indian  Court.  The  trial 
de  novo  shall  be  by  the  Judge  and  Jury,  ex- 
cept that  a  waiver  of  Jury  trial  shall  be  per- 
mitted In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  applicable  to  trials 
of  criminal  cases  In  the  District  Courts, 

Section  201(d)  provides  for  the  perfecting 
of  service  of  process  where  defective  or  where 
not  perfected  prior  to  appeal  in  the  same 
manner  as  In  criminal  actions  originally  In- 
stituted In  such  District  Court. 


Section  201  (ei  provides  that  the  elements 
of  the  offense  charged  on  appeal  shall  corre- 
spond to  those  utilized  In  the  Indian  Court 
where  the  conviction  occurred.  Any  accused 
convicted  by  a  District  Court  under  this  Title 
is  subject  to  the  same  maximum  punishment 
that  could  lawfully  be  Imposed  by  the  Indian 
Court. 

Section  201(f)  authorizes  the  Court  to  or- 
der sentences  to  be  executed  in  the  same 
manner  and  In  the  same  place  of  confine- 
ment that  would  have  been  applicable  If  the 
sentence  had  been  lmp>osed  by  the  Indian 
Court  and  had  not  been  appealed.  If  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  imposed.  It  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  In- 
dian Court. 

Section  201(g)  provides  that  rules  govern- 
ing the  procedure  for  the  perfection  and  time 
of  appeal  of  a  case  under  this  Title  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  District  Court. 

Section  202  provides  that  the  Act  shall  be 
effective  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1844)  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  certain  citizens  and  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  a  model 
code  governing  the  administration  of 
justice  by  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on 
Indian  reservations,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin  'for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1844 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  recommend  to  the  Congress,  on 
or  before  July  1.  1968,  a  model  code  to  gov- 
ern the  administration  of  Justice  by  courts  of 
Indian  offenses  on  Indian  reservations.  Such 
code  shall  Include  provisions  which  will  (1) 
assure  that  any  Individual  being  tried  for  an 
offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  shall 
have  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  Immu- 
nities under  the  United  States  Constitution 
as  would  be  guaranteed  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  being  tried  in  a  Federal  court 
for  any  similar  offense,  (2)  assure  that  any 
individual  being  tried  for  an  offense  by  a 
court  of  Indian  offenses  will  be  advised  and 
made  aware  of  his  rights  under  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  under  any  tribal 
constitution  applicable  to  such  individual. 
(3)  establish  proper  qualifications  for  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses, 
and  (4)  provide  for  the  establishing  of  edu- 
cational classes  for  the  training  of  Judges  of 
courts  of  Indian  offenses.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  constilt  with  the  Indians,  In- 
dian tribes,  and  Interested  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  2,  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  memorandum  and  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ervin  is  as  follows: 
Memorandum  Pebtaining  to  the  Bill  Di- 
recting THE  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
To  Recommend  to  Congress  a  Model  Code 
Governing  the  Administration  or  Justice 
BY  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses  on  Indian 
Reservations 

A  model  code  is  suggested  as  the  proper 
vehicle  by  which  the  objectives  of  the  first 
bill  can  be  realized.  This  measure  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recom- 
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rnend  to  Congreis  a  model  code  to  govern  the 
administration  of  justice  by  courts  of  Indian. 
offenses  on   Indiari   reiervations. 

The  present  code  of  offenses  which  la  oper- 
ative In  the  Court*  of  Indian  Offenses  and 
which  serves  as  a  pattern  for  the  codes  of 
mbal  courts  was  established  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  It  Is  found  In  Title  25  of 
the  Code  .>f  Federal  Regulations,  paxt  II, 
which  deals  with  law  and  order  on  Indian 
reaervatlons  Sections  11.2CA-11.  37CA  of 
Title  25  sets  out  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Indian  Offenses  and  the  number,  duty, 
qualifications  and  procedures  for  the  ap- 
polntmenr  of  the  Judges  Also  contained  in 
these  sections  are  a  definition  of  the  method 
of  setting  up  the  appellate  proceedings  and 
rules  concerning  Jury  trials  and  the  selection 
of  Jurors  use  of  professional  attorneys,  ap- 
pointmen:  ,<nd  duties  of  clerks  of  court,  rec- 
ordkeeping issuance  of  warrants,  detention 
procedure    ball  pr'Dcedures.  et  cetera 

25  C  F  R  also  sets  out  the  crimes  and  pun- 
ishment under  the  Code  of  Indian  Tribal 
Offenses  Approximately  58  criminal  offenses 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of 
Indian  Offenses  and  sentences  range  from  5 
days  tti  a  maximum  of  6  months. 

The  prtK-edures  in  Title  25  are  outmoded, 
impractical,  and  fall  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate administration  of  justice  on  Indian 
reservations.  For  example,  under  the  existing 
Code,  the  total  number  of  challenges  In 
selecting  a  Jury,  preemptory  and  challenges 
for  cause  Is  three  Subpenaed  witnesses  are 
paid  by  the  party  calling  them  their  actual 
traveling  .ind  living  expenses  Incurred.  If  the 
court  so  directs  Questions  before  the  court 
regarding  the  meaning  of  laws,  treaties,  or 
regulations  are  frequently  referred  to  the 
superintendent  for  his  opinion  even  though 
he  is  not  a  lawyer  and  lacks  a  legal  training. 
Although  almost  all  tribes  have  no  appellate 
court,  the  code  provides  the  method  whereby 
this  could  be  done 

A  new  model  code  Is  necessary  If  there  Is 
to  be  a  sensitivity  to  our  traditional  and 
constitutional  standards  In  Indian  courts  A 
code  applied  uniformly  to  aU  Indian  courts 
would  also  a&sure  individuals  subject  to  their 
Jurisdiction  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  under  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution as  are  guaranteed  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States  being  tried  Ir  a  Federal 
court  for  similar  offenses 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    .\N.*LYSIS 

Proposal  II  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prepare  and  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  model  code  governing  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  by  courts  of  Indian  Offenses 
on  Indian  Reservations.  The  Code  Is  to  in- 
clude provisions  which  would 

(1)  Assure  that  any  Individual  being  tried 
for  an  offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  Offenses 
shall  have  t.*ie  sa.aie  rights,  privileges,  luid 
Immunities  '.aider  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution as  any  citizen  being  tried  In  a  Federal 
Oourt  for  a  similar  offense: 

{2)  Assure  that  any  individual  being  tried 
for  an  offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  Offenses 
will  be  advised  and  made  aware  of  his  rights 
under  the  Constitution  and  any  applicable 
tribal  constitution: 

(3)  Establish  pruper  qualiflcatlons  for  the 
office  of  Judge  in  the  court  of  Indian  Of- 
fenses: and 

1 4)  Provide  for  the  establishing  of  edu- 
cational classes  fur  the  training  of  Judges  of 
courts  of  Indian  Offenses. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
directed  to  consult  with  Indians,  Indian 
tribes,  and  interested  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S    1845'  to  protect  the  con- 


stitutional rights  of  certain  individuals, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  ifor  himself 
and  other  Senators  > .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1845 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  m  Cougres.i  assembled.  That  lai  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  given 
to  any  State  not  having  Jurisdiction  over 
criminal  offenses  committed  by  or  against 
Indians  In  the  areas  of  Indian  country  sit- 
uated within  such  State  to  assume,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Indian  tribe  occupying  the 
particular  Indian  country  or  part  thereof 
which  would  be  affected  by  such  assumption, 
such  measure  of  Jurisdiction  over  any  or  all 
of  such  offenses  ctimmitted  within  such  In- 
dian country  or  any  part  thereof  as  may  be 
determined  by  such  State  to  the  same  extent 
that  such  State  has  Jurisdiction  over  any 
such  offense  committed  elsewhere  within  the 
State,  and  the  criminal  laws  of  such  State 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
such  Indian  country  or  part  thereof  as  they 
have  elsewhere  within  that  State. 

(bi  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  Is 
held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  or  is  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  im- 
posed by  the  United  States;  or  shall  author- 
ize -egulatlon  of  the  use  of  such  property  In 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute  or  with  any 
regulation  made  pursuant  thereto:  or  shall 
deprive  any  Indi.in  or  any  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  community  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  Im- 
munity afforded  under  Federal  treaty,  agree- 
ment, or  statute  with  respect  to  hunting, 
trapping,  or  fishing  or  the  control,  licensing, 
or  regulation  thereof 

Sec  2  lai  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  clvU  causes  of  action 
between  Indians  or  to  which  Indians  are 
parties  which  arise  in  the  areas  of  Indian 
country  situated  within  such  State  to  as- 
sume, with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  particular  Indian  country  or  part 
thereof  which  would  be  affected  by  such  as- 
sumption, such  measure  of  Jurisdiction  over 
any  or  all  such  civil  causes  of  action  arising 
within  such  Indian  country  or  any  part 
thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such  State 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  State  has  Juris- 
diction over  other  civil  causes  of  action,  and 
those  civil  laws  of  such  State  that  are  of  gen- 
eral application  to  private  persons  or  private 
property  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
within  such  Indian  country  or  part  thereof 
as  they  have  elsewhere  within  that  State 

lb)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation  of 
any  real  or  personal  property.  Including  wa- 
ter rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  or  community  that  Is 
held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  im- 
posed by  the  United  States;  or  shall  au- 
thorize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  prop- 
erty In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Fed- 
eral treaty,  agreement,  or  statute,  or  with 
any  regulation  made  pursuant  thereto:  or 
shall  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  State  to 
adjudicate,  in  probate  proceedings  or  other- 
wise, the  ownership  or  right  to  possession  of 
such  property  or  any  interest  therein. 

(CI  Any  tribal  ordinance  or  custom  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  community  In  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  which  It  may  possess  shall.  If 
not  inconsistent  with  any  applicable  civil 
law  of  the  State,  be  given  full  force  and 
effect  m  the  determination  of  civil  causes  of 
action  pursuant  to  this  section. 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  Is  author- 
l2:ed  to  accept  a  retrocession  by  any  State  of 
all  or  any  measure  of  the  criminal  or  civil 
Jurisdiction,  or  both,  acquired  by  such  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1162  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1360  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  or 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1953  (67 
Stat,  588).  as  it  was  In  effect  prior  to  Its  re- 
peal by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

lb)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15, 
1953  ib7  Stat.  588).  is  hereby  repealed,  but 
such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  made  pursuant  to  such  section 
prior  to  Its  repeal. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  enabUng  Act  for  the  admission  o:  a 
State,  the  consent  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  given  to  the  people  of  any  State  to 
amend,  where  necessary,  their  State  constitu- 
tion or  existing  statutes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  remove  any  legal  Impediment  to  the 
assumption  of  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  become 
effective  with  respect  to  such  assumption  of 
Jurisdiction  by  any  such  State  until  the 
people  thereof  have  appropriately  amended 
their  State  constitution  or  statutes,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Sec  5.  (a)  No  action  or  pr(x;eeding  pend- 
ing before  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Immediately  prior  to  any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  abate  by  reason  of  that 
cession.  For  the  purposes  of  any  such  action 
or  proceeding,  such  cession  shall  take  effect 
on  the  day  following  the  date  of  final  deter- 
mination of  such  action  or  proceeding 

(b)  No  cession  made  by  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  shall  deprive  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear, 
determine,  render  Judgment,  or  impose  sen- 
tence In  any  criminal  action  Instituted 
againat  any  person  for  any  offense  committed 
before  the  effective  date  of  such  cession.  If 
the  offense  charged  In  such  action  was 
cognizable  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such 
offense.  For  the  purposes  of  any  such  crim- 
inal action,  such  cession  shall  take  effect  on 
the  day  following  the  date  of  final  deter- 
mination of  such  action. 

Sec.  6.  State  Jurisdiction  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  with  respect  to  criminal 
offe.nses  or  civil  causes  of  action,  or  with 
respect  to  both,  shall  be  applicable  In  Indian 
country  only  where  the  enrolled  Indians 
within  the  affected  area  of  such  Indian  coun- 
try accept  such  Jurisdiction  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  adult  Indians  voting  at  a  special 
election  held  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  cull  such  special  elec- 
tion uiider  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  tribal  council  or  other  governing  body,  or 
by   20  per  centum   of  such   enrolled   adults 

The  memorandum  and  analysis  pre- 
.sented  by  Mr.  Ervin  is  as  follows : 
Me.mor.^ndum  Pert.mning  to  BrLL  To  Im- 
prove THE  Process  of  Ceding  to  St.atfs 
CrvTL  AND  Criminal  Jurisdiction  Over 
Indian    Country 

Proposal  III  icould  repeal  Public  Law  280. 
S^rd  Corigre.'is  and  authorize  States  to  assert 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  Indian 
country  after  acquiring  the  consent  of  the 
tnbes  in  the  States  by  referendum  of  all  res- 
ervated  Indians 

In  1953,  Public  Law  280,  83rd  Congress  (67 
Stat.  588)  conferred  to  certain  States  civil 
and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  coun- 
try. This  has  resulted  in  a  breakdown  in  the 
administration  of  Justice  to  a  degree  that 
Indian  citizens  are  being  denied  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law.  Tribes  have 
been  critical  of  Public  Law  280  because  it  au- 
thorizes the  unilateral  application  of  state 
law  to  ail  tribes  without  their  consent  and 
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regardless  of  their  needs  or  special  circum- 
stances Moreover,  it  appears  that  tribal  laws 
were  unnecessarily  preempted  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, tribal  communities  could  not  be 
governed  effectively. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  authorizes  a  State  to  assume  Jur- 
isdiction over  any  or  all  criminal  offenses 
committed  by  or  against  Indians  on  Indian 
country  in  the  state,  and  to  punish  an  of- 
fender in  accordance  with  state  law.  Before 
a  state  ran  iissume  criminal  Jurisdiction,  con- 
sent of  the  trlbeis)  on  Indian  country  in  the 
State  is  required. 

The  section  prohibits  the  alienation,  en- 
cumbrance, or  taxation  of  real  or  personal 
property,  including  water  rights,  of  any  In- 
dian or  tribe  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  or  the  regulation  of  such  property  in 
3  manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  apreement.  or  law.  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  rights 
afforded  any  Indian  or  tribe  under  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute 

Section  2  authorizes  a  State  to  assume  Jur- 
isdiction over  any  or  all  civil  causes  of  ac- 
tion between  Indians,  or  to  which  Indians 
are  party,  which  arise  in  Indian  country  In 
the  State  and  to  apply  State  law  to  such 
causes  of  action.  Before  a  State  can  assume 
civil  Jurisdiction,  consent  of  the  trlbe(s)  on 
Indian  country  In  the  State  is  required. 

This  section  prohibits  the  alienation,  en- 
cumbrance, or  taxation  of  real  or  personal 
property,  including  water  rights,  of  any  In- 
dian or  tribe  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States:  the  regulation  of  such  property  In 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute;  and  the  ad- 
judication by  a  State,  In  probate  proceed- 
ings, the  ownership  or  right  to  possession 
of  such   property. 

Tribal  ordinances  or  customs  adopted  by 
an  Indian  tribe  consistent  with  applicable 
civil  State  law  shall  be  given  full  force  and 
effect  In  the  determination  of  civil  causes 
of  action 

Section  3  authorizes  States  that  have  ac- 
quired Civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over 
Indian  country  to  relinquish  such  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  United  States.  The  section  re- 
peals Public  Law  280  which  grants  civil  and 
criminal  Jurisdiction  to  States,  but  vrtU  not 
affect  any  cession  of  Jurisdiction  to  a  State 
prior  to  its  date  of  repeal. 

Section  4  provides  that  enabling  legisla- 
tion related  to  the  admission  of  a  State  to 
the  Union  will  not  bar  any  State  from  re- 
moving any  legal  Impediment  to  the  as- 
sumption of  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  as 
authorized  under  this  act. 

Section  5  provides  that  legal  proceedings 
before  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  immediately  prior  to  a  cession  of 
jurisdiction  to  a  State  under  this  act  would 
not  abate,  and  that  such  cession  Uke  effect 
on  the  day  following  final  determination  of 
■•^uch  legal  proceeding. 

Cession  by  the  United  States  under  this 
act  shall  not  deprive  a  U.S.  court  of  Juris- 
diction over  any  offense  cognizable  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  committed 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  cession.  In 
such  cases,  cession  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  of  final  determination 
of  the  proceeding. 

Section  6  requires  that  before  state  Juris- 
diction acquired  by  this  Act  becomes  ap- 
plicable  in  Indian  countrv.  consent  of  a 
niajority  of  the  enrolled  Indians  within  the 
affected  Indian  country  must  be  obtained 
at  a  special  election  held  for  this  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1846)  relating  to  oflfenses 
committed  within  Indian  country,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ervin  (for  himself  and 
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other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1846 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1153  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"weapon,",  the  following:  "assault  resultlne 
in  serious  bodily  Injury,". 

The  memorandum  and  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ervin  is  as  follows: 
Memorandum   Pertaining  to   Bill   Relating 
TO    OiTENSEs    Committed    Within    Indian 
ConNTRY    (Amending   18   U.S.C.   1153 1 
As  a  result  of  an  early  Supreme  Court  case 
Ex  parte  Crow  Dog,  109  U.S.  556  ( 1883) ,  which 
held    that   State   courts   lacked   Jurisdiction 
over  offenses  committed  in  Indian  country 
Congress  enacted  the  "Major  Crimes  Act  •  in 
1885.    This    law    presently    provides    Federal 
courts  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  crimes  of 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape.   Incest,  assault 
with  Intent  to  kill,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  rape 
carnal  knowledge,   arson,  burglary,  robbery' 
embezzlement,  and  larceny  commuted  by  an 
Indian  against  another  Indian  or  other  per- 
son. 

Those  crimes  not  prosecuted  in  Federal 
courts  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Indian 
tribal  courts,  which  by  Federal  law.  cannot 
impose  more  than  a  6-month  sentence.  Pres- 
ently, aggravated  assaults  committed  in  In- 
dian country  cannot  be  prosecuted  in  Fed- 
eral courts. 

SECTlON-BY-SECriON     ANALYSIS 

Tills  proposal  adds  to  the  "Major  Crimes 
Act"  the  crime  of  assault  resulting  in  serious 
bodily  Injury,  thus  making  possible  Federal 
prosecution  for  the  commission  of  this  act  in 
Indian  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1847)  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment by  certain  Indians  of  legal 
counsel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1847 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
If  any  application  made  by  any  Indian 
Indian  tribe.  Indian  council,  or  any  band  or 
group  of  Indians  under  any  law  requiring 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
contracts  or  agreements  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  legal  counsel  (including  the 
choice  of  counsel  and  the  fixing  of  fees)  by 
any  such  Indians,  tribe,  cotincil.  band,  or 
group  Is  neither  granted  nor  denied  within 
ninety  days  following  the  making  of  such 
application,  such  approval  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  granted. 

The  memorandum  and  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ervin  is  as  follows: 
Memorandum  Pertaining  to  Bn,L  To  Expe- 
dite Approval  of  Contracts  Between  In- 
dian TRIBES  AND  Their  Attorneys 
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I960  and  1962  to  expedite  approvals  of  tribal 
attorney  contracts,  administrative  delay  In 
approving  such  contracts  is  a  continuing 
problem.  Frequently  these  delays  extend  for 
over  a  year  and  consequently  impose  so  severe 
a  hardship  upon  tribes  In  need  of  counsel 
that  they  constitute  a  denial  of  due  process 
of  law.  *^ 

SECTION-BY-SECnON   ANALYSIS 

This  proposal  provides  that  applications 
related  to  the  employment  of  legal  counsel 
made  by  Indian  tribes  and  other  Indian 
groups  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  deemed 
approved  If  neither  approved  nor  denied 
within  90  days  from  the  date  of  filing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  87  i  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  and  revise  cer- 
tain materials  related  to  Indians  in  order 
that  their  constitutional  rights  might  be 
fully  protected,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators  > ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarj-  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  87 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Congress  tism-mbied,  That  (a)  In 
order  that  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Indians  might  be  fully  protected,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed 


As  a  result  of  his  guardianship  powers, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  pro- 
vlde*!  authority  to  approve  contracts  between 
Indian  tribes  and  their  attorneys.  Despite  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 


11)  have  the  document  entitled  "Indian 
Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties"  (Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  319.  volumes  1  and  2  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress )  revised  and  extended  to  In- 
clude all  treaties,  laws.  Executive  orders,  and 
regulations  relating  to  Indian  affairs  In  force 
on  December  31,  1966.  and  to  have  such  re- 
vised document  printed  at  the  Government 
Printing  OflBce: 

(2)  have  revised  and  republished  the 
treatise  entitled  "Federal  Indian  Law"-   and 

13)  have  prepared,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
leaslble.  an  accurate  compilation  of  the  offi- 
cial opinions,  published  and  unpublished,  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  relating  to  Indian  affairs  rendered  by 
the  Solicitor  prior  to  December  31  1966  and 
to  have  such  compilation  printed  as  a  Gov- 
PH^f"*  publication  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  document  entitled 
Indian  Affairs.  Laws  and  Treaties"  as  re- 
vised and  extended  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (li  of  subsection  la),  and  the  com- 
pilation prepared  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)  of  such  subsection,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  teke  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  such  document  and 
compilation  current  on  an  annual  basis. 

Sec  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  with  respect  to  the  prep- 
aration but  not  including  printing,  such 
sum  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  memorandum  and  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ervin  are  as  follow: 
Memorandum  Pertaining  to  Bill  Aitthoriz- 
iNo  the  Revision  and  Pitblication  or  Ma- 
terials Related  to  Indian  AjrrAiBs 
The  research  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  into  the  legal  status  of  the 
American  Indian  Involved  an  examination  of 
the  legislative,  jucUclal,  and  admiiUstrative 
InterpreUtlons  available  on  the  subject.  The 
volumes  entitled.  "Indian  Affairs.  Laws  and 
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Tiealles  '  iS.  Doc  No.  319.  58th  Cong  )  proved 
to  be  an  invaluable  research  tool  despite  the 
fact  that  the  last  volume  was  published  in 
1038.  The  treatise  entitled  Federal  Indian 
Law."  jnglnally  prepared  by  Felix  S  Cohen 
in  1940  and  last  revised  In  1956  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior    was  also  useful 

Equally  important  In  appraising  the  legal 
status  of  Indians  are  the  opinions  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  How- 
ever, many  of  the  opinion*  of  the  Solicitor 
have  not  been  published  and  made  available 
to   those   interested   In    Indian   affairs 

An  updating  of  these  documents  and  other 
materials  relating  to  Indian  affairs  will  as- 
sist not  only  students,  courts,  agencies  and 
others  attempting  to  secure  information  per- 
taining to  Indian  affairs,  but  also  will  pro- 
vide an  aid  to  Individual  Indians  and  Indian 
groups  In  achieving  their  rights  as  American 
citizens. 

SECTION -BY -SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  revise  and  republish 
(1)  S  Doc  319,  58th  Congress,  and  i2i  the 
treatise  entitled  Federal  Indian  Law  "  This 
section  also  directs  that  an  accurate  com- 
pilation of  the  ofnclal  opinions  of  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  l>e  com- 
piled and  maintained  on  an  annual  basis 
S.  Doc,  319.  containing  treaties,  laws.  Execu- 
tive Orders,  and  regulations  relating  to  In- 
dian affairs  Is  also  to  be  kept  current  on  an 
annual  basis 

Section  2  authorizes  funds  for  carrying  out 
this  resolution 


CERTAIN  LAST>  TO  BE  HELD  IN 
TRUST  FOR  THE  CHEROKEE 
NATION 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  senior  colleague  :  Mr  Mon- 
roneyI  I  Introduce  today,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  hold  certain  Chllocco 
Indian  School  lands  at  Chllocco.  Okla  , 
In  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon 
payment  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  $3  75 
per  acre  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  land  with  which  this  bill  deals  Is 
2,667.9  acres  of  the  Chllocco  Indian 
School  Reserve,  formally  a  part  of  the 
Cherokee  Outlet,  which  was  purchased 
in  1893  by  the  Federal  Gtovernment  from 
the  Cherokee  Nation  for  $3  75  an  acre  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Chllocco 
Indian  School  A  large  part  of  this  land 
Is  good  tillable  farm  land  which  has  been 
declared  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
the  school  program  and  the  Government 

As  the  bill  states,  this  land  will  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation 
by  the  Government  upon  payment  of 
$3.75  per  acre  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Cherokees  to  sell  the  land  at  a  profit. 
but  to  lease  It  for  farming  purposes  to 
members  of  the  tribe 

This  bill  Is  Identical  to  H  R  536.  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Ed  Edmondson. 
which  has  been  favorably  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ACfairs,  Further- 
more this  measure  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  Its  tribal  council.  In  support 
of  this  measure  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  as  part  of 
the  Record  a  telegram  from  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa. W  W  Keeler.  and  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Edmondsow  from  the  general 


counsel  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Earl 
Boyd  Pierce,  and  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
telegram,  and  letter  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record 

The  bin  S  1848'  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  .shall  hold  certain  Chllocco 
Indian  School  lands  at  Chllocco.  Okla  . 
In  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon 
payment  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  $3  75 
per  acre  to  the  Federal  Government.  In- 
troduced by  Mr  H.^RRIS  for  himself  and 
Mr  MoNRONEY  ' .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.    1848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm' 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  all  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  2  667  94  acres,  more  or  less,  of  the  follow- 
ing described  land,  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Chl- 
locco Indian  School,  will  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  .Na- 
tion upon  payment  therefor  at  the  rate  of 
$3  75  per  acre,  the  original  cost  of  the  land 

I.NDIAN    MERIDIAN 

Township  29  North,  Range  2  East 

Section  13,  lots  1  2,  5,  6,  and  7  south- 
west quarter  northeast  quarter,  west  half 
southeast  quarter  and  the  parts  of  lot  3. 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  and 
east  half  southwest  quarter  lying  east  of  the 
east  right-of-way  line  of  the  Atchison.  To- 
pelta.  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad.  339  53  acres 

Section  16,  lots  3  and  4,  south  half  north- 
west quarter  and  southwest  quarter,  313  85 
acre* 

Section  17,  lots  1  and  2  i  except  the  part 
described  as  Beginning  at  a  point  39  rods 
south  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  north- 
east quarter  section  17:  township  29  north 
range  2  east  Indian  meridian  thence  24  nxls 
south,  thence  33',  rods  west,  thence  24  rods 
north,  thence  33 v^  rods  east  to  point  of  be- 
ginning containing  5  acres'!  lots  5  to  7,  In- 
clusive, southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter 
and  east  half  southeast  quarter   313  62  acres 

Section  20,  lots  1  and  2  and  east  half 
northeast  quarter  i  except  that  part  described 
A&  Beginning  at  a  point  67  rods  north  of 
southeast  corner  )f  the  northeast  quarter 
section  20,  township  29  north,  range  2  east, 
Indian  meridian,  thence  north  20  rods, 
thence  west  50  rods  thence  south  10  rods, 
thence  east  20  rods  thence  south  10  rods, 
thence  east  30  rods  to  p>olnt  of  beginning 
containing  5  acres),  lots  3  and  4,  and  east 
half  southeast  quarter   316  36  acres 

Section  21  those  parts  of  the  northwest 
quarter  and  southwest  quarter  lying  west  of 
the  west  right-of-way  line  of  the  SL  <fk  SF 
Railroad,  150  26  acres 

Section  24  lots  1  to  4,  Inclusive,  west  half 
northeast  quarter  west  half  southeast  quar- 
ter and  those  parts  of  the  east  half  north- 
west quarter  and  southwest  quarter  lying 
east  of  the  east  right-of-way  line  of  the 
.Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
398  39  acres 

Section  25  lots  1  to  7,  Inclusive,  west  half 
northeast  quarter  northwest  quarter  south- 
e.ist  quarter  and  those  parts  of  the  north- 
west quarter  and  north  half  southwest  quar- 
ter lying  «ast  of  the  east  right-of-way  line 
.'f  the  .Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road   583  25  acres 

Section  26,  that  part  of  lot  1  lying  east  of 
the  east  right-of-way  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeica  and  Santi  Fe  Railroad,  12  68  acres 


Section  29.  north  half  southeaist  quarter 
and  northeast  quarter,  240  00  acres 

Sec  2  All  of  the  mineral  Interests  ct  the 
United  States  In  lots  1  and  2  (south  half 
southeast  quarter  i  section  29.  township  29 
north,  range  2  east,  Indian  meridian  Okl,i- 
homa,  comprising  77  84  acres  more  '..r  less, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  the  Cherokee  .Nation 
If  title  to  the  surface  of  any  of  this  land 
should  revert  to  the  United  States,  the  land 
shall  become  subject  to  the  provisions  ,f  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act 

The  telegram  and  letter,  presented  by 
Mr  Harris,  are  as  follows: 

Bartlesville.  Okla 

March  IS.  15S7 
Hon   Ed  Edmondson, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington   D  C 

Regarding  your  wire  pertaining  to  the  H  R, 
536,  Chllocco  school  land  bill  of  this  date 
Earnestly  urge  favorable  action  of  the  sub- 
convmittee  on  this  bill  The  Cherokee  Tribe 
is  In  dire  need  of  these  additional  resources 
In  furtherance  of  its  program  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  worthy  young  Cherokees  .As  prin- 
cipal chief  I  wish  tr  extend  my  grateful 
thanks  to  your  subcommittee  members  and 
to  the  other  Members  of  Congress  who  will 
look  with  favor  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
bin  I  think  the  Cherokees  will  l)e  eternally 
grateful  for  your  favorable  consideration 
Sincerely, 

W  W  Keeler 
Principa;    Chief.    Cherokee    Tribe    0/ 
Oklahoma 

The  Cherokee  Nation. 

MrsKocEE,  Okla 

March  17   1967 
Re  H   R   536,  Chllocco  school  land  bill 
Hon   Ed  Edmondson, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Edmondson  This  letter  is  in  re- 
ply to  your  telegram  of  March  16.  advising 
that  the  above  House  Resolution  will  come 
before  your  Sub-Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs  next  Tuesday.  March  21.   1967 

The  Cherokee  people  will  l>e  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  sustained  Interest  of  yourself 
and  of  your  Sub-Committee  in  striving  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  Justice  for  the  Chero- 
kee people  as  shown  by  this  Bill  The  obvi- 
ous merit  of  the  Cherokee  desire  to  have 
the  property  in  question  restored  for  their 
future  Ijeneflt  Is  well  known  to  a  great  manv 
Oklahomans  The  intended  transfer  jf  title 
has  been  well  publicised  by  many  newspapers 
!n  the  State  over  a  period  of  several  months 
We  are  much  pleased  that  no  criticism  cr 
adverse  comment  on  the  idea  has  been  ob- 
served from  any  quarter  and  we  are  much 
hopeful  that  the  prop>06al  wrill  be  concluded 
tn  this  session  of  Congress  Your  Informa- 
tive and  rather  deftnltive  letter  of  October  1, 
1963  to  Honorable  Wayne  Asplnall.  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTalrs  speaks  very  clearly  the 
sentiment  of  the  Cherokee  people  and  their 
constituted  authorities,  as  well  as  of  every 
discerning  citizen  in  this  State  Therefore 
with  your  permission.  It  Is  my  wish  to  adopt 
this  said  letter  of  October  1  and  include  ii 
IQ  the  ensuing  hearing  in  support  of  this 
letter  I  trust  that  this  suggestion  is  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  and  rules  of  the 
Congress 

I  heartedly  Join  Principal  Chief  W  W 
Keeler  in  urging  favorable  action  on  the 
Chllocco  Bill  and  feel  that  its  enactment 
will  be  a  great  stride  forward  for  our  people 

Thanking  you   again   for  your  helplulne.ss 
and  Interest  In  everything  fine  and  good  for 
the  Cherokees.   and   with   kind   personal  re- 
gards, I  t>eg  to  remain 
Sincerely  yours 

Easl  Botd  Pizrce 
General  Counsel,  Cherokee  Nation. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Tal- 
madceI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  612, 
fh«>  Ppiry  Import  Act  of  1967,  at  its  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  California  I  Mr.  Murphy]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  428,  to  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  In 
establishing  bilingual  American  educa- 
tion programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  pro- 
Rrams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark!  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1590,  to  prohibit, 
without  the  express  approval  of  Congress, 
any  construction  which  would  result  in 
altering  the  proportions,  changing  the 
size,  or  modifying  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Building  in  any  substantial  manner,  and 
to  establish  a  commission  to  study  the 
existing  and  future  space  needs  of  the 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1779  to  establish  an 
International  health,  education,  and  la- 
bor program  to  provide  open  support  for 
private,  nongovernmental  activities  in 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  labor, 
and  other  welfare  fields. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1620,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
burning,  defacing,  mutilating,  or  tram- 
pling of  the  U.S.  flag,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  304 >  relating 
to  the  Indian  revolving  loan  fimd  and 
the  Indian  heirship  land  problem 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  1797,  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act.  the  name 
or  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
Murphy  ]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
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California  [Mr.  Murphy]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  50)  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  April  9.  1967.  as  Bataan-Cor- 
regldor  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1012,  the  bill 
regarding  the  tax  treatment  of  certain 
moving  expenses  reimbursed  to  em- 
ployees by  their  employers,  and  that  his 
name  be  listed  among  the  sponsors  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  S.  1657.  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers  who  are  directed 
to  remove  their  milk  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  contains  residue  of 
chemicals  registered  and  approved  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


lishment  of  an  education  committee;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  ajn. 
in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  these  bills  should  notify  Mr.  Ken- 
neth A.  McLean,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber. Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  5300  New  Senate  Office  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20510;  telephone 
225-3921. 


HEARINGS  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCE 
BILLS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  an- 
nounce that  public  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  for  Monday.  June  5.  on  two 
mineral  resource  bills  submitted  by  the 
administration. 

They  are  S.  1651.  providing  for  the 
recordation  of  mining  claims  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States,  and  S. 
1367.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prevent  the  termination  of 
certain  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  under 
specified  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  recognized  that 
both  of  these  measures  may  be  somewhat 
controversial,  and  the  Subcommittee  will 
be  glad  to  receive  the  views  of  any  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  other  interested  per- 
sons on  them. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
leading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  666)  to  authorize 
appropriations    during    the    fiscal    year 
1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9481)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Rooney 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  Mr 
Natcher.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr  Bow 
Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Laird,  and  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1084 
AND  S.  1085.  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  July 
11  and  12,  1967.  on  S.  1084.  a  bill  to  per- 
mit Federal  employees  to  purchase  share 
of  Federal-  or  State-chartered  credit 
unions  through  voluntary  payroll  allot- 
ment, and  S.  1085,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize 
the  loan,  Investment,  dividend,  and  re- 
serve provisions;  to  require  the  estab- 


VERMONT     LOOKS     FORWARD     TO 
FIRST  LADY'S  VISIT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  Burlington  Free  Press  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  of  our  entire  State 
at  the  prospects  of  another  visit  by  our 
First  Lady  to  Vermont: 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  very  Important  person  of 
course,  because  she  is  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes — 

The  Free  Press  noted— 
but  she  is  important  to  Vennonters  for  other 
reasons,  including  the  fact  that  she  Is  a  very 
gracious  and  a  very  lovely  human  being, 

I  can  only  add  my  personal  endorse- 
ment to  those  sentiments.  Mrs.  Johnson 
is  one  of  the  most  active,  most  concerned 
and  most  gracious  First  Ladles  ever  to 
adorn  the  Executive  Mansion.  Her  per- 
sonal warmth,  so  obviously  genuine,  has 
cast  a  glow  throughout  our  Nation— and 
we  in  Vermont  are  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward to  her  return  to  our  State.  As  al- 
ways, she  will  honor  us  by  her  presence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  from  the  Free  Press  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mrs,  Johnson  Is  Alwats  Wklcome 
We  are  pleased  that  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  ap- 
parently, is  planning  another  visit  to  Ver- 
mont. During  one  of  her  nrevlous  visits  she 
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remarked  that  she  has  been  to  Vermont  so 
many  times  she  almost  feels  like  a  resident 
There  Is  a  mutual  feeling  of  (freat  respect 
between  Mrs  Johnson  and  the  people  of 
Vermiont 

Mrs  Johnson  is  a  Very  Important  Person, 
of  course,  because  she  is  the  wife  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  But  she  Is  im- 
portant to  Vermonters  for  other  reasons.  In- 
cluding the  fact  that  she  Is  a  very  gracious 
and  a  very  lovely  human   being 

The  First  Lady  Isn't  due  in  V"?rmont  for 
another  month,  but  the  welcome  mat  is 
already  out. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  just  before 
coming  to  the  Chamber  thii  morning  I 
received  another  txiitona!  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Brattleboro  Reformer  of 
May  22,  1967,  entitled  'Lady  Birds  Com- 
ing." I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoria' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

L.ADY  Birds  Coming 

It  came  as  no  surprise  after  niuneroufl 
speculative  stories  ahead  of  time,  but  we 
were  pleased  to  leam  that  the  nations  First 
Lady  will  be  visiting  Vermont  in  June. 

The  four-day.  sight-seeing  schedule  of 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B  Johasou  will  also  take  her 
to  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine;  but.  while  she  Is  in  Vermont,  the 
First  Lady  will  speak  at  Mlddlebury  Col- 
lege's commencement  exercises  and  receive 
an  honorary  degree  there  visit  the  Calvin 
CooUdge  home  m  Plymouth,  attend  an 
art»  and  crafts  dem 'nstratlon  at  Stowe, 
Join  Interior  Secret<iry  Ldali  in  placing  a 
plaque  at  a  flood  control  project  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  at  North  Hartland  and  attend 
a  reception  at  the  Woodstock  summer  home 
of  New  York  Governor  Rockefellers  brother, 
Laurence 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  been  to  Vermont  several 
times  before,  but  we  welcome  her  again  And 
June  Is  a  lovely  month  for  the  wife  of  a 
President  to  leave  Washington  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

EAST 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  made  by  the  leader 
of  the  majority  to  the  effect  that  a  seri- 
ous crisis  faces  the  people  of  the  world 
in  the  developments  that  have  occurred 
on  the  borders  of  the  Arab  States  and  of 
Israel. 

The  hopes  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
lie  primarily  in  the  influence  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  action  that  can  be  taken 
by  the  combined  nations  of  the  world, 
and  that  is  through  the  United  Nations. 

Our  Government  is  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous problem  I  want  to  declare  per- 
sonally my  views  on  what  our  course  of 
action  should  be  immediately.  First,  we 
should  not  take  unilat*,'ral  action  in  that 
area.  Our  sympathies  are  with  Israel 
because  of  the  offense  that  has  been  com- 
mitted by  Nasser  m  closing  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  Precipitate  unilateral  action 
cannot  help  to  solve  the  problem  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  We  cannot  take 
unilateral  action  in  tryin?  to  solve  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  that  area. 

Second,  this  problem  is  one  that  pri- 
marily fits  the  operations  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  was  es- 
tablished purposely  and  objectively  to 
deal  with  a  situation  of  this  type  Our 
Government,  together  with  France  and 


Great  Britain,  and,  I  hope  Russia,  will 
exert  their  efforts  in  the  United  Nations 
for  that  body  to  U5.e  its  instrumentalities 
in  solving  the  perilous  situation  that 
exists. 

Third,  I  regret  deeply  that  U  Thant, 
without  consultation  with  either  the 
principal  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly or  of  the  Security  Council,  with- 
drew the  troops 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair*.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  -Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  fourth. 
in  the  meetinj^  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  this  morning  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Cl.arkI  made 
suggestions  which  I  feel  are  worthy  of 
repeating  He  sut;gested  that  the  United 
Nations  should  send  its  forces  into  Jor- 
dan. Syria,  the  Gaza  strip,  and  Israel, 
placing  the  troops  of  the  Umted  Nations 
on  both  sides  of  the  borders.  They  should 
not  be  sent  into  the  Gaza  strip  alone, 
or  into  Syria  alone,  or  into  Egypt  alone, 
they  should  he  sent  to  both  sides  of  the 
border  to  maintain  peace  in  that  area. 

Finally.  Russia,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  what  will  happen. 
If  Russia  agitates  the  situation,  fails  to 
cooperate  with  our  country,  and  ignores 
the  pleas  of  Israel,  the  bnntring  of  seren- 
ity and  peace  into  the  area  will  probably 
be  impossible, 

I  urge  our  Government  to  petition 
Ru.ssia  to  put  into  effect  its  repeated 
declarations  that  It  wants  peace.  If  by 
its  word  and  deed  in  the  Middle  East  It 
can  pour  oil  upon  those  troubled  waters 
It  can  avoid  what  .seems  to  be  a  pathway 
that  IS  headed  toward  conflagration. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  situation  which  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  majority  leader 
First,  to  emphasize  the  positive,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  majority  leader  and  urge 
that  this  is  a  situation  in  which  an  op- 
portunity to  appraise  what  is  going  on 
with  a  little  calm  and  restraint  will  be 
most  helpful — if  we  can  have  that  op- 
portunity. I  would  like  to  join  the  ma- 
jority leader  In  commending  Prime  Min- 
ister Eshkol  of  Israel  for  suggesting  the 
pullback  of  forces  to  give  that  oppor- 
tunity However,  we  do  not  live  in  a  per- 
fect world  and  that  opportunity  may  not 
be  afforded  as  it  should  be  and  as  we  hope 
It  will  be  Therefore,  we  must  think  of 
eventualities 

The  .stabilizing  influence  in  this  area 
of  the  world  was  the  United  Nations 
which  had  a  force  there.  The  U.N.  had 
laid  the  basis  for  Israel  in  the  first  place. 
This  has  been  a  unique  problem  of  inter- 
national peace  of  which  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  seized.  I  do  not  believe 
that  U.N.  Secretary'  General  U  Thant 
understands  what  he  has  done  to  the 
United  Nations  by  taking  the  precipitous 
action  he  has  taken  of  withdrawing  the 
U.N  troops  who  have  maintained  the 
peace  for  the  past  10  years  along  the 
United  Arab  Republic-Israel  border  He 
has  jeopardized  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause he  was  not   also  aware  that   the 


Unltod  Nations  had  to  be  a  key  factor  in 
maintaining  peace  in  such  a  key  incen- 
diary area. 

Suddenly  by  a  decision  made  over- 
night, without  consulting  those  who  di- 
rect the  United  Nations,  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  Security  Council  and — 
remembering  that  U  Thant  is  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
not  the  director — he  made  a  command 
decision  which  irrei>arably  changed  the 
situation  for  the  worse  rather  than  for 
the  better. 

I  thoroughly  agree  that  a  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  should  be  called. 
A  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  also 
should  be  called  When  the  Russians  be- 
gin to  think  about  what  they  encountered 
in  Cuba  they  may  come  to  a  different 
view  in  connection  with  making  the 
United  Nations  again  effective  in  the 
Near  East. 

I  believe  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
rea.ssert  the  United  Nations  and  restore 
it  as  a  peace  stabilizing  factor  in  the 
world  I  know  that  our  Government  will 
do  everything  it  can  to  bring  about  that 
result 

But  finally,  it  may  be  the  United  States 
that  will  be  the  most  stabilizing  element 
in  the  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  ne- 
ce.s.sity  at  this  moment  for  di.scussing 
unilateral  action  by  the  United  States — 
when  we  face  that  decision  and  it  could 
come  at  any  moment,  we  will — my  views 
as  to  the  obligation  we  have  there  and  as 
to  the  deep  involvement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
argue  as  a  matter  of  law  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  a  treaty  commitment  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Near  East.  One 
thing  is  clear:  We  have  a  clear  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  and  a  vital  na- 
tional interest  in  the  area  and  in  Israel. 
We  ourselves  were  joined  in  the  solemn 
declaration  of  President  Truman  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  of  Israel.  In  John 
Foster  Dulles'  statement,  it  is  U.S.  policy 
that  the  preservation  of  the  State  of 
Israel  is  a  fimdamental  tenet  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy. 

The  Tripartite  Declaration  of  May 
1950,  to  which  we  are  a  party,  along  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  regard- 
ing the  security  of  the  armistice  borders 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  and 
the  declarations  of  four  U.S.  Presidents 
thereafter — Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  John.son — reiterated  this  sol- 
emn obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  security  in  that 
area.  Thus,  for  the  moment,  the  clear 
declaration  of  our  responsibility,  our  in- 
terest, and  our  obligation  is  enough  for 
anyone  who  can  see  and  hear  as  to  what 
our  country  will  do  about  the  situation 
there. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  we,  but 
also  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France, 
who  are  parties  to  the  Tripartite  Decla- 
ration, as  well  as  every  other  maritime 
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nation  on  earth,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  be  deeply  affected  by  the 
situation,  in  view  of  President  Nasser's 
threat  to  close  the  Straits  of  Teheran. 
I  cannot  see  any  point  in  arguing  hypo- 
thetical questions.  There  is  no  need  to 
argue  the  question  of  unilateral  military 
action — we  will  cross  that  bridge  when  we 
get  to  it ;  but  there  is  need  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  make  it  clear  that  its 
policy  remains  clear  and  unequivocal 
with  respect  to  the  security  of  this  area 
and  the  preservation  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  that  it  feels,  as  we  declared  in 
1957  when  we  sent  troops  into  Lebanon, 
that  we  have  a  critical  national  interest 
in  the  security  of  this  area. 

I  think  the  world  will  gather  the  clear 
purpose  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
nations — including  the  United  States — 
will  stand  by  and  see  Israel  go  down  to 
destruction  after  so  much  suffering  and 
pain  and  so  much  creativity  on  its  part. 
I  think  it  is  time :  One,  to  assert  clearly 
this  obligation  and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  in  the  area  and 
in  the  preservation  of  Israel  and  thereby 
to  encourage  others  to  assert  theirs  simi- 
larly. Second,  it  is  time  for  the  most 
active  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  which  includes  very  clearly 
1  a  I  animating  and  motivating  the  United 
Nations  again  to  move  into  the  situation; 
lb  I  multilateral  action  to  secure  inter- 
national waterways;  and  (O  reserving 
the  right  in  or  outside  of  the  U,N.  to 
take  any  other  actions  required  in  the 
premises. 

I  think  the  idea  of  a  United  Nations 
force  on  the  borders  of  Jordan,  Syria. 
Lebanon  and,  even  if  necessary,  in  Israel 
on  the  Gaza  strip  with  respect  to  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  as  has  been  suggested 
here,  is  sound.  Then  multilateral  action 
must  be  called  for  by  us  in  the  interna- 
tional waters,  remembering  what  Presi- 
dent Nasser  got  away  with  before  the 
world — when  Israel,  England,  and  France 
pulled  back  in  connection  with  the  Suez 
incident  in  1956 — though  President  Nas- 
ser thereafter  locked  and  even  tightened 
control  over  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  in- 
ternational commitments  there,  there- 
after. This  must  not  be  repeated, 

I  hope  that  we  will  all  be  united  in 
encouraging  and  supporting  our  Govern- 
ment in  assuring  a  Near  East  peace,  by 
taking  the  clear  and  effective  decisions 
here  discus.sed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  not 
having  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  the 
Chamber,  but  having  read  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  I 
a.ssoclate  myself  with  his  remarks,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
will  be  able  to  get  into  the  picture  in  a 
manner  that  will  work  it  out,  without 
further  exacerbation  of  the  current 
crisis. 

On  May  4.  1966,  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  uE>on  returning  from  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, and  having  made  several  trips  to 
the  Par  East  as  well  as  the  Middle  East, 
I  reported  as  follows  to  the  Senate,  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairmen  of  the  two  com- 
mittees on  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
serve.  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, trips  to  Europe,  these  observations 
and  conclusions  made  the  previous  year 
about  the  threat  of  possible  future  con- 


flict; it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  United  States  is  overcommitted 
politically  or  overextended  from  a  fiscal 
and  monetary  standpoint.  But  if  mili- 
tary commitments  are  an  important  part 
of  political  and  economic  commitments, 
then  this  Nation  is  overextended  in  all 
three  categories. 

Rich  and  powerful  though  we  are,  the 
United  States  cannot  continue  indefinite- 
ly both  to  finance  and  defend  the  future 
of  the  free  world  with  such  little  support 
from  our  friends  and  allies.  They  should 
live  up  to  their  commitments,  as  we 
have  to  ours. 

In  addition,  unless  we  change  the 
"normalcy"  approach,  now  characteris- 
tic of  our  domestic  policies  and  programs 
incident  to  handling  these  worldwide 
commitments,  there  should  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  nature  and  scope.  Under 
current  plans  and  programs,  there  is 
little  chance  of  maintaining  the  ade- 
quately trained  personnel  necessary  to 
handle  our  present  worldwide,  com- 
mitments, even  if  those  commitments 
do  not  involve  us  in  further  trouble  in 
some  other  country, 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  deeply  regret 
these  unfortunate  developments  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  hope  we  do  not  ap- 
proach them  on  a  unilateral  basis.  We 
must  recognize  not  only  the  quantity,  but 
also  the  quality  of  the  military  equip- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Union  over  a  period 
has  sent  the  United  Arab  Republic ;  and 
to  some  extent  also  to  Syria.  Therefore, 
based  on  our  already  heavy  commitments 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  could  be  a 
serious  matter  indeed  if  we  again  became 
involved  unilaterally. 

I  would  hope  this  Mideast  could  be 
handled  through  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  we  approach  it  one  step  at  a 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  In  any  case,  be- 
cause of  limitations  in  equipment,  and 
even  more  trained  personnel,  whether 
the  Far  East  is  more  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  than  the  Middle  East  is  a  de- 
cision that  wiU  have  to  be  made  if  we 
proceed.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  decision  to  make 
because  of  what  the  Middle  East  means 
to  our  allies  and  ourselves,  politically, 
economically,  and  mutually. 

If  the  United  Nations  cannot  handle 
this  matter,  however,  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  our  once  again  pursuing  any 
course  on  a  unilateral  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, in  company  with  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  I  attended  an  executive  session 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
at  which  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  briefed 
us  on  the  present  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East. 

At  that  time,  he  asked  members  of  the 
committee  to  advise  him  as  to  what  we 
thought  should  be  done. 
Since  a  number  of  Senators  have  al- 


ready spoken  on  this  subject  this  morn- 
ing, I  should  like  briefly  to  state  for  the 
Record  my  own  position. 

First,  I  think  that  the  United  States 
should  urge  everyone — and  I  mean 
everyone— in  the  slang  phrase,  to  'cool 
it." 

This  is  no  time  to  get  overwrought  or 
excited,  or  do  anything  except  try  to 
put  a  wet  blanket  on  all  the  animosities 
which  we  know  have  existed  for  so  long 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Second,  I  agree  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  in  fact  I  think  with  all  my 
colleagues  at  the  meeting,  that  this  is  a 
situation  tailored  for  the  United  Nations, 
that  it  should  go  to  the  United  Nations 
for  appropriate  action,  hopefully  by  the 
Security  Coimcil  but,  if  not,  then  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  not — I  repeat,  should 
not — act  unilaterally  in  a  military  way 
unless  there  is  no  other  possible  way  to 
maintain  the  peace. 

Third,  while  I  agree  that  U  Thant 
acted  precipitately  in  ordering  the  U.N. 
peace  force  out  of  the  Gaza  strip,  I  do 
not  share  the  disillusionment  that  some 
Americans  have  with  respect  to  that 
great  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  the  United  Nations  is  going 
to  be  effective  in  this  crisis,  it  will  be 
largely  through  U  Thant.  Therefore.  I 
think  we  should  support  him,  and  not 
spend  our  time  criticizing  him. 

Fourth,  in  my  opinion,  Russia  is  the 
key  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  As  I 
stated  at  some  length  in  my  report  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  made  some 
weeks  ago,  on  war  or  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  is  what  Russia  is  doing  in  the 
Middle  East  that  has  created  the  crisis, 
the  furnishing  by  the  Russians  of  arms 
and  support  to  the  Arab  States.  So  the 
full  force  of  our  diplomacy  should  be 
brought  to  bear  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  us  in  reestablishing  peace, 
and  not  creating  crises,  rather  than 
Ignoring  the  Soviet  Union,  as  we  are  apt 
to  do.  In  fact,  this  is  like  a  series  of 
Cuban  crises,  and  the  efforts  of  our  diplo- 
macy should  be  exercised  to  keep  the 
Soviet  Union  neutral,  and  hopefully  on 
our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Fifth,  I  doubt  if  either 
France  or  Great  Britain  is  going  to  be 
prepared  to  take  any  effective  action  un- 
der the  so-called  tripartite  agreement. 
Both  countries  are  too  hard  pressed,  and 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  in  a  position  to 
be  of  much  assistance  in  enforcing  the 
tripartite  pact. 

We  need  their  support  in  the  Security 
Council  and  in  the  General  Assembly. 
We  need  their  votes.  Certainly  we  should 
act  in  concert  with  them.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  get  very  far  in  trying  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  by  which 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States 
are  going  to  be  able  to  control  the  situa- 
tion. 

Sixth,  to  my  way  of  thinking  the  legali- 
ties of  the  situation  are  relatively  unim- 
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portant.  We  are  faced  with  a  pras^matic 
decision  In  which  the  peace  is  threatened 
I  do  not  think  any  reliance  on  any  agree- 
ments, alliances,  the  tripartite  agree- 
ment, or  anythmn  else,  is  golnt;  to  prove 
effective  from  the  practical  point  of  view 
Seventh.  It  must  be  a  clear  part  of 
American  foreign  policy — and  I  am  sure 
It  Is — that  we  do  not  Intend,  to  use  the 
cliche  of  the  day,  to  permit  the  Israelis 
to  be  driven  Into  the  sea.  If  worse  comes 
to  worst — and  I  hope  it  will  not — we  must 
prevent  that  dire  event  from  occurring 
Eighth.  I  think  our  objectives — and 
I  stress  the  word  objectives"  because 
they  may  be  Incapable  of  being 
achieved— should  t>e — 

First.  To  get  the  UN  force  back  In 
the  Gaza  strip  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  The  Israelis  should  agree  to  put 
the  force  on  the  Israel  side  as  well  a.-; 
on  the  EgypUan  side 

Second  Israel  should  agree  to  not  en- 
gage In  any  military  reprisals  against 
Syria,  despite  the  fact  that  there  Is  grave 
cause  for  her  doing  so 

Third.  Egypt  should  be  required  to  re- 
open the  straits  .so  that  Israel  and 
neutral  ships  may  be  able  to  get  to  the 
portof  Ellat 

Fourth  The  United  Nations  peace  force 
should  be  established  in  the  same 
strength,  relatively,  as  that  in  the  Gaza 
strip  between  Israel  and  Jordan  and 
Israel  and  Syria 

Finally,  the  U  8  S  R  and  the  United 
States  should  guarantee  the  existing 
borders  of  Israel  and  also  the  borders 
of  all  the  Arab  States 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  In  my  report 
earlier  So  long  as  Colonel  Nasser  con- 
tinues his  belligerent  policies  there  will 
be  no  peace  m  the  Middle  East  I  repeat 
also  that  the  arms  race  being  engaged  In 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  must  be  brought  to  an  end  Per- 
haps then  It  will  be  possible  to  end  the 
series  of  crises  and  threats  to  the  peace 
which  have  troubled  that  region  and  the 
entire  world 

Mr,  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  observations 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  for  I 
think  these  are  critical  hours  in  which 
the  U.S.  Senate,  under  the  advise  and 
consent  section  of  the  Constitution. 
should  be  given  the  administration  some 
advice. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  highly  commend  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  very  long  con- 
sultation we  have  had.  which  finished 
only  2  or  3  minutes  ago  This  is  in  keeplni< 
with  iJie  policy  President  Johnson  has 
practiced  Irmumerable  times  In  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  since  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent. The  American  people  should  take 
great  assurance  with  regard  to  It 

I  think  we  are  now  seeing  the  Inad- 
visability  of  the  policy  the  United  States 
and  others  have  followed  for  some  years 
past.  Some  of  us  have  pleaded  for  a  kjood 
many  years  that  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  should  have  made  clear 
to  the  Arab  States  and  to  Israel  that 
the  world  was  entitled  to  have  them 
negotiate  a  peace  treaty,  and  that  both 
sides  had  a  clear  obligation,  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  If 
they  could  not  do  it  on  a  bilateral  basis. 


they  should  do  It  on  a  multilateral  basis. 
proceeding  under  the  International  law 
procedures  for  which  the  United  Na- 
tioi^s  was  established 

I  remember  the  next  to  the  last  visit 
that  Ben  Gurlon  made  to  the  United 
States,  when  we  met  with  him  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  an  in- 
formal conference  I  asked  him  whether 
Israel  would  be  willing  to  participate  In 
such  multilateral  negotiations  At  some 
length  he  made  clear  that  Israel  was  will- 
ing to  and  had  stood  ready  and  wlUlnK 
to  do  so 

There  Is  no  hope  for  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  until  such  a  peace  treaty  Is  nego- 
tiated Therefore,  it  would  have  been 
much  better.  In  my  Judgment,  for  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  have 
t>een  using  their  good  offices,  now  for 
some  15  years  or  more — for  that  matter, 
since  the  birth  of  Israel — to  point  out  the 
obligation  of  the  Arab  States  and  Israel 
to  reach  a  peace  treaty  settlement 

Until  that  occurs,  the  Middle  East  will 
remain  a  tinderbox 

It  would  have  been  much  better — and 
I  speak  respectfully — if  we  had  followed 
that  policy,  rather  than  being  a  party. 
with  Russia,  to  pouring  great  military 
supplies  into  the  Middle  East 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  repeat 
today  that  the  supplying  of  military  aid. 
whether  by  the  United  States,  Russia,  or 
any  other  power,  does  not  protect  the 
peace  It  endangers  the  peace  One  of 
the  great  problems  that  exists  in  the 
Middle  East  is  the  building  up  of  mili- 
tary forces  so  there  can  be  this  danger- 
ous rattling  of  swords 

Mr    President    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
Join  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  In 
urging  that  we  ought  to  be  moving,  and 
we  must  be  moving,  through  the  proce- 
dures of  the  United  Nations  E\ery  coun- 
try that  really  wants  t-o  stand  on  the  side 
of  peace  ought  to  be  calling  upon  the 
Security  Council,  and  If  nece.ssary  the 
General  Assembly,  to  use  the  peacekeep- 
ing procedures  of  the  charter  to  stop  thl.-^ 
march  toward  tiie  precipice  of  war  In  the 
Middle  East 

Some  do  not  agree  with  me  on  this,  but 
I  regret  that  U  Tliant  was  so  precipitate 
and  hasty  In  his  action,  beiore  consulta- 
tion, to  proceed  to  authorize  a  with- 
drawal of  the  United  Nations  Forces  from 
the  Gaza  strip  With  all  respect  to  his 
responsibilities,  he  is  not  the  United  Na- 
tions, he  Is  Just  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Natlor^s  In  my  judgment  he 
should  have  sought  the  advice  of  bjth 
the  Security  Council  and  the  General  .As- 
sembly rather  than  to  take  It  upon  him- 
self, on  his  own  authorization,  to  with- 
draw those  forces  I  think  that  action  has 
increa-sed  the  danger,  although  I  have 
high  respect  for  him.  and  I  appreciate 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  to  prevent  po- 
tential combatants  from  movements  that 
would  lead  to  war 

Mr  President,  we  should  not  Jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  United  States 
should  proceed  unilaterally  I  think  th  s 
mast  be  a  multilateral,  cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the 
United   Nations — including,   may    I    say 


Russia  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Rus- 
sia to  demonstrate  to  the  world  whether 
she  Is  for  peace  or  war  If  It  does  develop 
that  Russia  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  who  would  seek  the  development 
of  a  war  in  the  Middle  East,  then  let  the 
w  orld  take  note 

I  think,  however,  that  Russia  under- 
stands as  well  as  does  every  other  great 
power  that  a  war  In  the  Middle  East  has 
little  possibility  of  being  confined  to  the 
Middle  E:ast.  So  I  plead  for  multilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  all  peace-loving 
nations,  which  I  hope  will  include  Rus- 
sia, availing  themselves  of  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations  to  seek  to  bring  to 
an  end  this  dangerous  threat  of  war 

Mr  President,  after  all,  we  did  enter 
Into  that  tripartite  agreement  of  1950 
While  it  is  not  a  treaty.  It  certainly  is  an 
understanding  entered  Into  by  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  the  United  States 
that  they  did  not  Intend  to  stand  by  and 
permit  aggression  in  the  Middle  East: 
that  if  any  of  the  countries,  Israel  on  the 
one  side  or  the  Arab  countries  on  the 
other,  should  follow  a  course  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  other  side,  these  three 
countries  made  clear,  in  their  1950  un- 
derstanding, that  they  would  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  party  against  whom 
aggression  had  been  committed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired 

Mr  MORSE  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  an  additional  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  even  the 
discussion  Uiat  has  been  cited  of  Prime 
Minister  McMillan  following  President 
Kennedys  statement  of  1963  Is  not,  in 
my  judgment,  subject  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  being  any  modification  of  Great 
Britain's  position  with  respect  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  1950  On  the  contrary,  be- 
gan his  statement  by  making  clear, 
that  In  effect  he  did.  but  he  made  the 
reservation,  as  any  Prime  Minister 
woiild,  or  as  our  Secretary  of  State 
would,  that  of  course  Great  Britain 
would  have  to  look  at  the  particular  set 
of  facts  that  existed  at  a  given  time 

So  would  we  But  nevertheless,  the 
understanding  and  the  commitment  was 
aflBrmed  at  that  time.  I  do  not  think  one 
can  read  the  resolution  of  March  9. 
1957— the  so-called  Middle  East  doc- 
trine of  the  United  States — without  rec- 
ognizing that  there,  too,  we  made  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  would  not  stand  by 
while  wanton  aggression  was  committed 
in  the  Middle  East,  We  were  referring 
to  aggression  of  Communist  origin,  but  I 
think  a  reading  of  the  entire  resolution 
will  show  that  we  again  made  perfectly 
clear  that  vre  would  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  aggression. 

There  Is  also — and  let  us  face  up  to 
It — a  moral  obligation  I  do  not  think 
free  nations  of  the  world  can  stand  by, 
if  any  group  of  totalitarian  nations,  fol- 
lowing a  warmaklng  course,  seeks  to 
drive  Israel,  the  only  bastion  of  freedom 
In  the  entire  Middle  E^t,  into  the  sea. 

Nevertheless,  that  Is  not  a  sole,  uni- 
lateral obligation  on  the  pari  of  the 
United  SUtes.  I  say  to  all  the  free  na- 
tions that  there  is  a  great  Issue  of  free- 
dom which  may  become  Involved  in  this 
matter,  and  we  have  morally  committed 
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ourselves  to  the  defense  of  freedom.  That 
does  not  mean  we  have  morally  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  use  of  American 
troops,  but  we  have  morally  committed 
ourselves  to  stand  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom That  carries  with  It,  in  my  judg- 
ment, an  equal  commitment  and  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  free  nations  every- 
where; and  I  think  the  world  should  take 
note  of  that  obligation. 

It  may  be  that  now  the  United  Nations 
has  Its  last  clear  chance  to  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be  a  force 
in  maintaining  peace  In  the  world,  or 
whether  the  charter  will  hereafter  be 
Just  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  associate  myself  with  other  Sen- 
ators on  this  threat  to  world  peace,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  Nasser  evidently 
feels  the  United  States  is  so  involved  In 
Southeast  Asia  he  may  overwhelm  with- 
out fear  the  little  State  of  Israel  we 
helped  create. 

An  independent  Israel  is  important  to 
the  free  world.  We  Americans  must  not 
tolerate  Arab  countries  blockading  the 
port  of  Ellat  and  interfering  with  the  free 
flow  of  Israeli  shipping  and  of  American 
shipping  In  international  waters. 

Mr   President,  the  primary  obligation 
for  maintaining  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
rests  with  the  United  Nations.  Frankly, 
the  action  by  United  Nations  officials 
In  withdrawing  the  peace-keeping  force 
from  the  Gaza  strip  with  virtually  no 
protest  whatever  was  extremely  disap- 
pointing. I  fervently  hope  that  this  does 
not  indicate  that  UN.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  and  other  U.N.  officials  In- 
tend to  stand  aside  while  the  threat  of 
war  m  that  vital  area  of  the  world  grows 
stronger  with  each  hour.  I  urge  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  instruct  our  Am- 
bassador to   the   United   Nations.   Hon. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  to  request  a  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council   and   that   the 
Council  Immediately  take  every  measure 
possible  to  avert  violence  between  Israel 
and  her  neighbors. 

Though  a   little  country.   Israel  has 
proven    her    ability    to    defend    herself 
against     aggression.      Very     definitely 
should  It  appear  that  the  United  Nations 
Is  unable  to  avert   war  In   the  Middle 
East,  our  Nation  must  not  remain  on  the 
sidelines  while  Egypt  and  her  allies  an- 
nounce a  blockade  of  the  port  of  Ellat, 
prevent  merchant  ships  from  proceeding 
In   international   waters,   and   mobilize 
their  tanks  and  armed  forces  on   the 
Israeli  border.   In  that  event.  I  assert 
that  our  President  has  an  obligation  to 
announce  our  support  for  Israel  by  our 
airpower.  Marines,  and  Navy  If  called  on 
Under  no  circumstances  would  I  want  us 
to   take   unilateral    action.    We    should 
seek  the  aid  of  the  United  Nations,  co- 
operation of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
heads  of  state  of  other  nations. 

Mr  President,  frankly,  as  an  ex -soldier 
i  am  confident  the  Israelis  without  help 
and  on  their  own  can  drive  back  the 
Arab  aggressors,  as  they  did  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions. 
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speak  for  20  minutes,  following  other 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  be  heard  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  be  more  brief  than  that,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ' 

Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 


THE  DODD  CENSURE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  good  judgment  of  the  Senate  in 
granting  a  continuance  prior  to  hearing 
the  censure  case  against  one  of  our  Mem- 
bers, the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
DoDD],  will,  I  believe,  be  vindicated  and 
applauded  by  the  press  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  this  matter  proceeds  to  judgment. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  Houston  Post  the  day  after 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  was  made.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  editorial  to  which  I 
refer,  entitled  "Right  Action,"  published 
In  the  Houston  Post  of  May  20,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Right  Action 
The  United  States  Senate  did  the  right 
thing  Friday  In  granting  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  D-Conn.  three  weeks  additional  time 
to  prepare  his  defense  against  censure  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Senate  originally  was  scheduled  to 
take  up  the  Dodd  case  Monday,  but  Sen. 
Russell  Long,  D-La,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  who  believes  Dodd  has  been  wrong- 
fully accused  and  has  volunteered  to  defend 
him.  requested  six  weeks  delay.  The  three 
weeks  allowed  was  a  compromise. 

Were  this  a  Judicial  proceeding,  the  con- 
tinuance almost  certainly  would  be  granted 
to  assure  the  accused  the  beet  defense  pos- 
sible. 

No  less  care  should  be  taken  in  the  matter 
of  the  political  future  of  a  tJnlted  States 
senator.  We  think  that  If  the  three  weeks 
proves  to  be  Insufficient,  the  full  time  should 
be  granted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
to  stress  the  importance  of  this  delay,  it 
well  might  be  that  the  Senate  would  vote 
to  censure  a  Member  of  this  body  if  it 
felt  that  the  public  expects,  demands, 
and  insists  upon  it,  while  its  judgment 
might  be  quite  different  if  Senators  felt 
that  the  public  took  a  different  view  of 
the  subject.  In  justice  to  the  Senate  and 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    [Mr. 
Dodd]  It  is  well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  case  against  him — Including  a  great 
number  of  things  with  which  he  is  not 
charged     at     all — has     been     spread 
throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of  this 
Nation  In  syndicated  columns  of  a  sin- 
gle columnist,  that  there  be  some  time 
for  reflection  and  consideration  of  the 
case  by  other  thoughtful  columnists.  I 
am  speaking  of  columnists  who  are  not 
necessarily  sensationalists  at  all,  but  who 
conscientiously    try    to    analyze    and 
thoughtfully  consider  the  facts  as  they 
see  them  and  digest  them,  and  who  speak 
from  their  own  convictions.  They  are 
seeking  more  to  explali    than  to  create 
sensation  and  scandal,  seeking  to  edu- 
cate and  Inform  the  public  rather  than 
to  bring  about  some  action  by  Congress 


which  might  cause  such  columnists  to 
have  some  particular  place  in  history. 
I  have  here  an  article  published  fol- 
lowing the  Senate's  action  on  this  mat- 
ter, written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Star,  which 
discusses  the  subject  and  concludes  that 
there  should  be  no  censure  of  Senator 
Dodd.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  entitled 
"An   Analysis   of  the   Charges   Against 
Dodd,"  written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
and  published  In  the  Washington  SUr  of 
May  21.  1967.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 

May  21.  1967) 
An  Analysis  of  the  Charges  Against  Dodd 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
In  the  ordinary  proceeding  before  a  Jury. 
a  defendant  benefits  from  old  rules  of  Juris- 
prudence: He  is  presumed  Innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  A  verdict  must  be  based  solely 
upon  evidence  in  the  record.  And  the  Jury 
Is  Instructed  that  unless  it  Is  satisfied  of  the 
defendant's  guilt,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
It  must  refuse  to  convict. 

When  they  start  trying  Tom  Dodd  In  the 
Senate  it  will  be  no  ordinary  case.  Here  In 
Washington,  and  before  the  larger  Jury  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Senator  Dodd  Is 
widely  presumed  to  be  guilty — not  that  he  Is 
guilty  precisely  as  charged,  but  Just  guilty 
generally.  This  conclusion  has  been  reached 
not  on  the  evidence  alone,  but  also  on  gossip 
and  surmise. 

Dodd  has  Irrelevant  factors  working 
against  him  too.  The  Senate  traditionally  Is 
reluctant  to  reject  the  considered  recom- 
mendations of  one  of  its  own  committees. 
In  this  case,  the  resolution  of  censure  comes 
with  unanimity  from  the  new  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  composed 
of  six  of  the  most  respected  men  in  the  body 
By  ironic  circumstance,  Dodd's  principal  de- 
fender will  be  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  who 
recently  antagonized  his  colleagues  in  debate 
on  the  campaign  financing  bill.  Finally,  the 
spectre  of  the  unrelated  case  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  will  be  brooding  over  the  chamber 
The  sins  of  Senator  Dodd  may  yet  be  Judged 
by  the  sentence  imposed  upon  Powell. 

The  record  In  the  Dodd  case,  compiled 
by  the  Stennls  committee  runs  to  nearly 
1.200  pages.  I  have  gone  over  the  whole  of 
that  record;  I  covered  some  of  the  hearings 
in  person;  and  my  own  present  Inclination, 
based  upon  the  rule  of  reasonable  doubt, 
would  be  to  vote  for  acquittal.  Yet  the  verdict 
seems  to  me  a  very  close  point,  and  I  might 
be  talked  around  the  other  way.  Viewed  In 
retrospect,  some  of  Dodd's  actions,  if  not 
censurable,  were  surely  Incredible. 

The  principal  charge  la  that  Dodd  obtained 
funds  "from  the  public"  through  political 
testimonials  and  used  these  funds  in  part 
for  his  personal  benefit.  Dodd's  defense  is 
three-fold:  First,  that  the  testimonial  con- 
tributions were  not  truly  "from  the  public." 
but  came  rather  from  invited  friends  and 
known  supporters;  second,  that  In  Connec- 
ticut, contributors  to  testlmonlsa  functions 
are  indifferent  to  the  use  that  la  made  of 
their  gifts;  and  third,  that  whatever  stuns 
he  may  have  diverted  from  the  testimonial 
bank  accounts  for  his  personal  use  were 
roughly  balanced  by  personal  funds  that  he 
devoted  to  political  use.  These  defenses  may 
not  be  altogether  persuasive,  but  they  raise 
some  reasonable  doubts. 

A  second  charge  Is  that  on  eight  occa- 
sions over  a  five-year  period,  Dodd  requested 
and  accepted  reimbursement  for  certain 
travel   expenses   totaling   $2,100   from    both 
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the  Senate  and  from  private  organizations. 
Dodd  offers  two  defenses  First,  that  he 
hLOLself  wai  unaware  of  this  double  billing — 
that  It  was  the  work  of  hl^  falthlesa  book- 
keeper. Michael  OHare:  second,  that  con- 
sidering the  hundreds  of  trips  he  made  In 
thla  period.  Including  21  official  trips  for 
which  he  never  received  the  reimbursement 
be  was  entitled  to.  the  eight  Incidents 
scarcely  establish  a  pattern  of  deceit.  A 
careful  reading  of  CHares  testimony  tends 
to  corroborate  the  first  point,  the  second 
point  Is  n  jUry  question 

A  third  i-harge  Is  that  Dodd  accepted  a 
large  contribution  from  A  N  Spanel.  of  In- 
ternational Latex;  the  innuendo  is  that  In 
return  Dodd  was  to  recommend  Spanel  for 
an  ambcksaadorsblp.  The  innuendo  is  ground- 
less.  Dodd  m  de  no  such  recommendation 

A  fourth  charge  Is  that  Dodd  accepted  the 
loan  of  three  Oldsmoblles  from  David  P 
Dunbar  a  constituent:  but  the  evidence  falls 
to  disclose  that  Dodd  ever  used  his  office 
Improperly    In    Dunbar's    behalf. 

In  my  own  view,  after  studying  the  record 
anew,  the  strongest  case  against  Dodd  may 
be  built  on  the  senator's  inexplicable  trip  to 
Germany  in  April  of  1964.  When  the  hear- 
ings began,  the  charge  was  that  Dodd  made 
the  trip,  at  public  expense,  primarily  as  a 
favor  to  public  relations  man  Julius  Klein. 
Dodd's  own  explanation  ithat  he  went  solely 
to  Investigate  the  case  of  a  Communist 
murderer!  strikes  me  as  singularly  uncon- 
vincing Yet  the  conrunlttee  found  insuffl- 
clent  evidence  of  wrongdoing  to  warrant  a 
dlsclpliiiary  recommendation  Dodd  was  "In- 
discreet. '  no  more. 

Put  a  little  differently,  that  seems  to  me 
about  the  size  of  this  overblown  affair  Dodd 
was  a  blundering  Idiot  In  his  bookkeeping: 
he  was  weak  In  his  relationship  with  Klein; 
he  was  stupid  In  his  choice  of  office  staff; 
he  was  a  victim  of  his  own  Olympian  no- 
tions of  how  a  senator  should  live  and  travel 
and  pick  up  checks  In  brief,  the  senator  was 
frequently  a  fool  On  that  score,  at  least. 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  If  it  Justifies 
censure,  the  Senate  will  want  to  vote  aye 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  In  addition, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  very 
thoughtful  column  entitled  "Senator 
Long's  Case  for  Dfjoo  s  Defense.  '  written 
by  Holmes  Alexander,  one  of  our  great 
columnists  In  this  country,  who  appar- 
ently had  siven  very  little  thoueht  to 
this  matter  before  he  was  encouraijed  to 
look:  at  it,  study  It,  and  come  to  a  con- 
clusion about  it  After  domg  so,  he  wrot€ 
an  article  which  appeared  in  more  than 
140  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
on  May  22.  1967 — asain.  after  the  Sen- 
ate had  voted  to  Krant  a  continuance  in 
this  matter  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senator  Long  s  C.^se  for  Dodd'8  Defense 
I  By  Holmes  Alexander  i 

Washington.  D  C — The  Potomac  River  In 
Washington  like  the  Tiber  :n  Ron;*"  i:,cl  the 
Thames  in  London,  Is  the  tide  of  history— 
symbolizing  the  flow  of  national  events  that 
are  far  past  and  are  far  to  come  I  was  looking 
at  the  Potomac  3S  I  sat  the  other  morning 
In  the  sixth  Hoot  apartment  of  Senator  Rus- 
sell Long  .  D  ,  La  i  where  we  were  discussing 
the  case  of  another  Democratic  Senator,  Tom 
Dodd  of  Connecticut. 

The  historical  reference  seems  appropriate 
here  for  a  number  of  reasons  So  rare  Is 
Senate  censorship  of  Its  own  members  that 
Americans  for  generations  will  read  of  the 
Dodd  Case— win  read  and  wonder  If  Justice 
was  done 


So  deep  are  the  implications  of  vindictive 
Journalism,  of  perfidy  by  trusted  employes,  of 
political  fear  within  the  reelectlon-mlnded 
Senate,  of  lynch-mob  psychology  Inside  pub- 
lic opinion,  of  racial  antt-blgotry  and  of 
something  called  antl-antl-Communlsm  that. 
I  believe,  future  historians  will  wonder,  too  — 
will  wonder  If  Justice  was  done  to  Tom  Dodd 

.And  there  was  historical  reference  In  the 
person  of  Russell  Long,  whose  own  father 
was  once  under  Impeachment  and  later  assas- 
sinated. These  memories  In  Russell  Long,  a 
sentimental  and  loyal  «uu.  bad  something  to 
do  with  his  taking  up  Dodd's  defense. 

But.  as  our  conversation  went  along,  other 
motivations  were  forthcoming  Persons  had 
warned  Long — several  wives  of  fellow-Sen- 
ators, he  remarked  with  a  true  Southerner's 
respect  for  feminine  Intuition — that  he 
would  ruin  his  own  career  If  he  tried  to  save 
Dodd's  Most  editorial  comment,  as  well  as 
the  public  opinion  polls,  emitted  the  same 
signal — that  any  Senator  who  took  the  lead 
IQ  Dodd's  defense  was  asking  for  political  re- 
taliation. Russell  Long  Is  an  ambitious  man. 
but  he's  also  ardent,  audacious  and  (some 
will  say)  reckless    He  doesn't  scare  easUy. 

How  many  people  he  wondered  aloud, 
knew  what  Dodd  stood  accused  of  by  the  six- 
member  Conrunlttee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct? Only  two  particulars  were  cited  by  this 
Committee  In  Its  recommendation  that  Dodd 
be  censored  for  bringing  the  Senate  "into 
dishonor  and  disrepute'  A  treacherous  book- 
keeper had  sworn  that  Dodd  double-billed 
hLs  spotisors  for  expense  accounts  In  seven 
Instances  over  seven  years.  Dodd  himself  had 
admitted  using  testimonial-dinner  funds  to 
supplement  his  salary.  But  the  bookkeeper's 
teAtlmony  was  tainted,  and  there  s  no  law 
that  tells  a  p<.>Iltlclan  how  he  must  spend 
these  dinner-funds. 

Dodd.  It's  true,  had  been  accused  of  much 
else  In  a  series  of  newspaper  columns  by 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  who  had 
obtained  copies  of  his  private  papers  from 
the  faithless  employes 

The  Committee  had  dismissed  much  of  the 
Pearson- Anderson  indictment,  but  why 
hadn't  it  thrown  out  the  whole  package? 
Why  had  such  upstanding  Senators  as 
Slennls  iD..  Miss  » .  McCarthy  (D.  Minn,). 
Monroney  iD.  Okla  i  ,  Bennett  (R,  Utah*. 
Cooper  iR,  Ky  ) ,  and  Pearson  (R,  Kan  > 
brought  In  a  resolution  of  censure  on  those 
very  shaky  particulars — the  travel  expenses 
and  the  testimonial  dinners? 

"If  the  Committee  hadn't  come  up  with 
something,  "  said  Long,  "Dodd  would  have 
had  an  open-and-shut  case  of  libel  against 
Peerson  " 

No  man  is  more  feared  In  Washington  than 
Drew  Pearson,  and  three  of  the  six  Commit- 
tee members  are  up  for  reelection  In  1968. 

But.  surely,  the  committee  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  honorable  men''  Shouldn't  the  Sen- 
ate accept  their  recommendation  for  censure 
of  Dodd ' 

"If  I'm  sitting  on  a  Jury  "  said  Long.  "I 
don't  convict  a  man  Just  because  the  prose- 
cuting attorneys  are  nice  guys'" 

Aside  from  fear  of  Drew  Pearson,  what  else 
could  have   Influenced   the  Committee? 

"There  was  subtle  pressure  to  prove,  after 
the  Powell  Case  in  the  House,  that  a  white 
man  was  not  inrunune,  "  said  Long.  "And 
there's  always  pre&sure  to  give  full  Constitu- 
tional protection  to  criminals  and  minorities, 
but  not  to  antl-Communlsts  If  we  censure 
Dodd.  he  will  be  the  second  antt-Communlst 
within  memory  to  get  that  treatment.  He 
and  Joe  McCarthy — the  only  two  In  our 
time  ■■ 

History  has  many  times  been  likened  to  a 
flowing  river,  and  I  kept  looking  out  on  the 
Potomac  a^  we  discussed  this  forever- to-be- 
remembered  case  of  Thomas  Dodd 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Alex- 
anders conclusion  Is  that  Mr  Dodd 
should  not  be  censured. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  additional  time.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  •Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  about  the 
.same  timt-  that  the  Senate  was  acting, 
but  prior  to  the  time  the  Senate  had  oc- 
casion to  consider  the  views  of  this  writer 
on  the  subject,  a  thoughtful  article  en- 
titled "Narrowing  of  Dodd  Case  Issues 
Causes  Problems."  written  by  Richard 
Wilson,  was  published  in  the  Washint:- 
ton  Star  of  May  19.  1967.  This  article  I 
thought,  very  succinctly  made  a  ca.se  for 
Senator  Dodd  in  the  foUowmu  para- 
graphs: 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota 
correctly  summed  up  the  select  committ«e'= 
findings  and  their  main  weakness.  Since 
there  really  were  no  rules  to  go  by  on  what 
Is  normal  conduct  In  the  use  of  proceeds 
from  teetlmonal  dinners,  "the  committee 
did  attempt  to  pass  fair  Judgment  on  the 
basis  of  what  It  considered  to  be  the  gen- 
erally accepted  standards  which  It  antici- 
pated may  be  reccjmmended  and  eventually 
accepted   by  the  Senate   ' 

Tliese  standards  do  not  In  fact  exist  and 
the  Senate  will  have  to  decide  what  they 
■ire  when  It  votes  on  the  Dodd  censure  The 
least  that  can  be  said  Is  that  Dodd's  carelesi- 
ness  in  handling  and  accounting  for  these 
large  funds  has  brought  embarrassment  on 
the  Senate 

But  the  narrowing  of  the  main  Issue  in 
the  Dodd  case  u>  the  kind  of  testimonial  oc- 
casions that  have  benefitted  other  senators 
Is  also  an  embarrassment  to  those  who  wish 
to  see  Dodd  rebuked  The  Issue  will  really 
be  how  severely  to  rebuke  him  for  conduct 
which  as  yet  hiis  no  defined  standards 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  entitled  "Narrowing 
of  Dodd  Case  Issues  Causes  Problems. ' 
wTitten  by  Richard  WlLson.  and  pub- 
lished in  tile  Washinulon  Star  of  May  19 
1967.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  beins^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (DC  i   Evening  Star 
May  19.  1967 1 

Narrowing  of  Dodd  Case  Issues  Caises 

Problems 

I  By  Richard  Wilson) 

When  the  Senate  takes  up  the  Ootid 
censure  case  It  will  find  that  the  issues  hsie 
been  so  narro'wed  as  to  create  senous  prob- 
lems on  a  forthright  and  direct  condemna- 
tion of  his  senatorial  behavior. 

One  count,  that  of  double  charges  to  the 
Senate  and  private  sponsors  for  the  expenses 
of  out  of  town  trips,  will  be  difficult  to  sus- 
tain because  Dodd  has  a  plausible  explana- 
tion It  Is  his  word  against  that  of  a  free- 
wheeling bookkeeper  that  he  did  not  wlllfulljr 
defraud  the  Senate. 

The  other  charge,  that  of  personally  using 
large  sums  raised  In  his  behalf  In  testlmonia; 
dinners,  is  the  more  Important  and  requires 
a  mora!  Judgment,  which  some  senators  wu: 
find  hard  to  make  because  they  may  not  be 
entirely  without  guilt. 

These  circumstances  present  the  Dcdi 
censure  recommended  by  a  select  Senate 
committee  in  a  somewhat  different  Ugb' 
Senator  John  Stennls.  chairman,  upon  advis- 
ing Dodd  m  .idvance  of  the  committees 
report.  Is  reported  to  have  said.  "It  Is  not  a.l 
good,  Tom." 
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This  was  quite  true,  but  it  now  also  de- 
velops that  some  of  the  report  was  good  from 
Dodd's  point  of  view — good  In  the  sense  that 
the  chief  accusations  were  narrowed  to  those 
grounds  where  Dodd  may  defend  himself 
wnth  verisimilitude. 

More  th.-in  that,  the  censure  proceeding 
Is  t.iking  on  an  Ideological  cast.  Some  more 
or  less  prominent  figures  who  considered 
Dixld  to  be  a.  moderate  man's  Joe  McCarthy 
have  interested  themselves  in  getting  justice 
fa.--  him  without  prejudging  the  censure 
issue  .^s  clialrman  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee.  Dodd  had  one  virtue. 
He  supervised  the  Issuance  of  reports  and 
analyses  of  Communist  subversion  Internally 
and  internationally  that  did  not  grate  upon 
the  sensibilities  of  even-minded  and  open- 
minded  people  There  was  at  least  debatable 
substiince  to  the  Dodd  Inquiries  and  findings 
111  this  field  that  helped  to  ventilate  a  very 
sensitive   subject    In    reasonable   terms. 

Dodd  also  was  an  early  and  consistent 
supporter  of  President  Johnson's  policies  In 
Viemam  at  a  time  when  Democratic  voices 
backing  up  the  President  were  hard  to  hear. 
He  also  was  an  early  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  gun-control  legislation,  which  did 
not  endear  him  to  the  hunting  community 
or  the  gun  sellers. 

In  short.  Dodd  has  been  a  useful  senator, 
a  kind  of  middle-of-the-road  Democrat,  well- 
Uked  personally  in  the  Senate,  and  In  that 
respect  quite  different  than  Joe  McCarthy 
whose  manner  often  offended  colleagues  who 
were  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  There  was 
a  political  risk  In  voting  to  condemn  Mc- 
Carthy but  those  who  could  surmount  It 
could  vote  against  him  with  a  whole  heart 
and  without  regret. 

The  same  will  not  be  so  much  the  case  with 
D<xld.  who  Is  more  the  object  of  pity  and 
head-shaking — and  secret  sympathy  because 
he  was  the  victim  of  staff  members  who  had 
gotten  themselves  Into  a  frightful  personal 
mess,  were  fired,  and  then  carried  their  evi- 
dence of  wrong-doing  to  a  pair  of  head-hunt- 
ing newspaper  columnists. 

Dodd  Is  trying  to  make  a  case  now  that 
he  was  not  "enriched"  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  collected  In  his  behalf 
through  testimonial  dinners.  It  Is  not  enrich- 
ment to  use  part  of  the  proceeds  to  pay 
your  Income  tjixes  and  improve  your  home. 
The  Senate  will  wish  to  examine  with  care 
his  proposition  that  he  Is  approximately 
$80  000  in  the  hole  over  an  eight-year  period 
in  Congress  even  after  using  up  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  collected  In  the  testi- 
monial dinners 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minnesota 
correctly  summed  up  the  select  committee's 
findines  and  their  main  weakness.  Since  there 
really  were  no  rules  to  go  bv  on  what  Is 
normal  conduct  In  the  use  of  proceeds  from 
testimonial  dinners,  "the  committee  did  at- 
tempt to  pa.ss  fair  Judgment  on  the  basis  of 
what  It  considered  to  be  the  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  which  It  anticipated  may 
be  recommended  and  eventually  accepted 
by  the  Senate  " 

These  standards  do  not  In  fact  exist  and 
the  Senate  will  have  to  decide  what  they  are 
when  It  votes  on  the  Dodd  censure.  The  least 
that  can  be  said  Is  that  Dodd's  carelessness 
in  handling  and  accounting  for  these  large 
funds  has  brought  embarrassment  on  the 
senate 

But  the  narrowing  of  the  main  Issue  In 
the  Dodd  case  to  the  kind  of  testimonial 
occasions  that  have  benefitted  other  senators 
IS  also  an  embarrassment  to  those  who  wish 
to  .see  Dodd  rebuked.  The  Issue  will  really 
be  how  severely  to  rebuke  him  for  conduct 
Which  as  yet  has  no  defined  standards. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "What's  Behind  the  Dodd  Report  " 
written  by  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  and 
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published  in  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune  of  May  2,  1967,  and  an 
article  entitled  "On  Behalf  of  Dodd," 
written  by  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  E>aily  News 
of  May  16, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From   the  World  Journal   Tribune.   May   2. 
1967] 
What's  Behind   the   Dodd    Report 
(By  William   F.   Buckley  Jr.) 
One  wonders  why  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee took  so  long  in  coming  to  Its  conclusions 
on  the  Dodd  case.     Read  the  entire  report. 
and  you  will  find  nothing  there  you  did  not 
know  already,   nothing  that   was  not  fully 
and   freely   admitted   by   Senator   Dodd    all 
along  the  line.    There  Is,  to  be  sure,  the  no- 
tation that  Senator  Dodd  and  his  larcenous 
bookkeeper  disagreed  on  one  particular,  and 
yes  there  Is  the  paragraph,  almost  entirely 
unnoticed,  to  the  effect  that  others  of  the 
charges  leveled  against  Senator  Dodd  were 
found  to  be  insubstantial. 

All  those  dreary  columns  by  Drew  Pearson 
about  General  Klein,  and  the  West  German 
Government  and  silverware  and  carpets,  Per- 
sian rugs,  and  valentines  and  whatnot  were 
apparently  Investigated  and  found  to  be  as 
phony  as  the  rantlngs  of  the  village  gossip, 
whence  they  had  after  all  emanated. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  hang 
Senator  Dodd — and  one  should  be  very  clear 
about  this — primarily  because  the  literature 
Inviting  citizens  of  Connecticut  to  testi- 
monial dinners  did  not  specify  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  those  dinners  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  Senator  Dodd  to  spend  as  he  saw  fit. 
This  Is  the  gravamen  of  the  committee's  re- 
port. 

The  two  other  charges  are  frivolous :  seven 
incidents  of  double  billing  over  a  period  of 
seven  years,  and  without  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence that  the  double-billing  was  ordered  by 
Dodd,  indeed  that  he  so  much  as  knew  of  It. 
And  the  Improvident  use  by  Senator  Dodd  of 
an  old  friend's  extra  automobile,  as  If  that 
were  something  with  which  to  catch  the 
conscience  of  the  king. 

It  Is  those  political  funds  he  used  for  his 
own  account  that  did  It,  and  the  Senate  be- 
fore voting  censure.  Is  certainly  entitled  to  a 
more  reasoned  account  of  the  committee's 
moral  reasoning.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
the  crucial  consideration  was  that  the  Dodd 
people  failed  to  print  on  the  tickets  or  on 
the  programs  something  like  the  following: 
"The  subscribers  to  this  function  under- 
stand that  the  proceeds  are  available  to 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd  to  use  as  he  sees  fit, 
whether  to  pay  newspapers  and  television 
stations  to  carry  his  message  to  his  constitu- 
ents, or  pay  his  golf  club  to  carry  dry  martinis 
to  his  constituents,  or  to  pay  his  contractor 
to  fix  the  leak  on  the  roof  that  keeps  the  rain 
from  falling  on  the  constituents'  Washington 
representative's  head." 

The  committee's  dry-as-dust  report  makes 
no  reference  whatever  to  matters  of  taste  or  of 
pride.  Senator  Dodd's  staff  had  no  difficulty 
at  all  In  coming  up  with  hundreds  of  affi- 
davits from  people  who  attended  his  dinners. 
testifying  that  they  had  no  objection  what- 
ever to  any  use  Senator  Dodd  made  of  the 
dinners'  proceeds.  It  Is  in  the  nature  of  most 
testimonial  dlimers  that  you  do  not  rub  Into 
the  nose  of  the  beneficiary  the  mendicancy 
of  his  presence  there. 

If  there  are  laws  that  prescribe  full  dis- 
closure at  such  ambiguous  benefits  as  Sena- 
tor Dodd  attended,  let  them  be  cited.  If  there 
are  no  such  laws,  let  them  be  written.  But 
why  In  the  meantime  hang  Dodd? 

Why?  Because  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr.. 
If  you  want  a  political  answer.  In  order  to 
make  an  effort  of  sorts  to  prove  that  Justice 
Is  Impartial,  summary,  and  Integrated.  The 


clamor  was  Incessant:  Powell  and  Dodd, 
Powell  and  Dodd,  Powell  and  Dodd— they 
became  as  Inseparably  linked  In  the  public 
mind  as  Abbott  and  Costello.  Add  to  the  diffi- 
culty Senator  Dodd's  wholly  Ineffective  de- 
fense strategy.  It  was  no  doubt  dictated  by 
the  tradition  of  a  lawyer's  respect  for  the 
court.  It  was  wholly  and  disastrously  Inept. 

There  remains  the  debate  In  the  Senate, 
at  which  Senator  Dodd  will  have  a  final  op- 
portunity to  raise  points  in  his  own  defense. 
Whatever  happens  there,  there  remains  also 
the  question  of  what  to  do  about  the  four 
sneakthleves  who  decided,  after  being  caught 
by  the  senator  playing  musical  beds,  that 
their  love  of  country  required  them  to  bed 
down  with  Drew  Pearson,  Already  they  are 
being  apotheosized,  e.g.  by  the  New  York 
Times,  which  In  the  fatuity  of  the  year,  re- 
marks that  the  sneak  thieves  "deserve  appro- 
bation" because  after  all  they  "acted  In  no 
hope  of  private  gain"  (neither  did  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  1 . 

There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  bitterness 
In  the  air  over  this  one.  and  I  for  one 
announce  the  beginning  of  a  very  long  period 
of  bitterness  against  the  gang  of  flagitious 
moralizers  who  conspired  against  a  brave  and 
simple  man  of  distinguished  public  record, 
and  against  the  tribunal  which  found  him 
guilty  by  bill  of  attainder. 


(From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

May  16,  1967 1 

On   Behalf  of  Dodd 

(By  William  Buckley  Jr.) 

The  Senate  will  debate,  beginning  May  22, 

the  recommendation  of  its  ethics  committee 

that  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  be  censured. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  is  In  so  great  a  hurry.  The  ethics  com- 
mittee took  approximately  14  months  to  hear 
the  case  and  write  Its  recommendations. 
Those  who  are  unconvinced  by  those  rec- 
ommendations should  have  a  little  time  to 
do  some  research. 

These  are  those  who  ask.  Why  delay? 
Wasn't  the  work  of  the  ethics  committee  for 
all  Intents  and  purposes  conclusive?  That  as- 
sumption is  natural:  why  would  a  respon- 
sible group  of  senators  desire  to  hang  their 
colleague  unjustly? 

■i'et  even  a  perfunctory  examination  of  the 
report,  when  compared  with  the  hearings, 
suggests  prejudice  Prejudice  by  the  staff. 
A  committee  relies  heavily,  sometimes  even 
altogether,  on  its  staff.  The  staff  framed  the 
report,  the  senators  saw  It  and  approved  It. 
Did  they  mean  to  approve,  for  instance,  the 
following  summaries? 

Concerning  the  testimonial  dinner  for 
Senator  Dodd  at  which  Vice  President  John- 
son was  the  guest  of  honor,  and  the  alleged 
impropriety  of  Senator  Dodd's  use  of  some 
of  the  funds  raised  at  the  event:  "President 
Johnson."  said  the  report,  "recently  stated 
publicly  that  he  never  knew  that  any  dinner 
he  attended  was  to  raise  funds  for  anyone's 
personal   use    (p  893  Hearings)." 

Now.  on  reading  that  sentence,  aren't  you 
left  with  the  impression  that  Mr.  Johnson 
Is  conveying  the  impression  that  he  was  de- 
ceived by  Senator  Dodd? — that  he  had  gone 
to  Connecticut  thinking  the  affair  was  to  be 
one  thing,  whereas  It  had  turned  out  to  be 
something  else — something  else  quite  objec- 
tionable? 

But  it  turns  out  that  on  page  893  of  the 
Hearings  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  Presidential 
Press  Conference  (April  22.  1966)  at  which 
the  President  Is  asked  his  views  on  the  use 
of  money  raised  at  the  dozens  of  testimonial 
dinners  he  has  attended.  The  President  says 
that  he  has  been  at  no  testimonial  dinner 
specifically  described  as  intended  to  raise 
money  for  personal  use  (obviously).  "I  al- 
ways understood,"  Johnson  went  on.  "that 
they  were  having  an  appreciation  dinner  or 
testimonial  dinner  but  I  didn't  know  that 
It  was  for  personal,  or  political,  or  local  cam- 
paign, or  national." 
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In  other  words  the  President,  although  he 
did  not  Icnow  that  the  proceeds  were  to  be 
made  available  for  personal  use.  said  that 
for  that  matter  he  did  not  Know  for  what 
purpose  they  were  Intended  At  no  time  did 
he  express  shock  at  the  proposal  that  such 
proceeds  might  be  put  to  personal  use.  or 
imply  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  Dodd 

What  about  the  people  who  actually  put 
up  the  money  who  bought  the  one-hundred 
dollar  tickets'"  The  staff  lists  the  four  affairs. 
describing  the  number  of  affidavits  collected. 
and  the  number  of  people  present  Here  is 
a  typical  example  "Form  afBdavlts  of  about 
300  persons  who  attended  the  1965  dinner 
Indicated  that  they  contributed  money  for 
Senator  Dodd's  personal  use  Approximately 
1.000  persons  attended  the  dinner  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  reports  " 

What  Is  the  impression  conveyed'^  That 
only  30  per  cent  of  the  people  who  attended 
that  dinner  were  prepared  to  sign  afRdavlts 
favorable  to  Senator  Dodd 

1)  No  mention  at  all  that  not  one  person 
who  bought  a  ticket  subsequently  protested 
either  to  Dodd  or  to  the  Committee — not 
one.  2 1  No  mention,  even  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  If  one  thousand  people  attend  a 
dinner,  only  a  fraction  of  them  have  ac- 
tually paid  for  tickets  Many  come  In  as 
guests— an  individual  will,  typically,  buy  an 
entire  table  and  Invite  his  friends,  associ- 
ates, etc  3 1  Nor  any  mention  that  a  single 
affidavit  signer  may  liave  attended  more  than 
one  testimonial  4i  Nor  that  many  of  the 
dinners  were  not  traceable  to  any  address,  so 
that  they  could  even  be  asked  to  sign  an  affi- 
davit. The  gentleman  In  charge  of  the  Dodd 
testimonials  claims  that  as  it  stands  74  per 
cent  of  the  available  ticket  buyers  have  en- 
dorsed Dodd  s  position  versus  zero  demur- 
rals. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  examples  It  would 
t>e  especially  honorable  if  members  of  the 
ethics  committee  were  thrtiselves  to  com- 
pare the  Report  with  the  Hearings 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Dodd's  Case:  Unanswered 
Questions."  published  In  the  Shreveport 
Times  on  May  19  1967  This  Is  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial,  and  It  succinctly 
takes  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Shreveport  Times.  May  19    1967) 
Dodd's  Case     Cnanswihed  Quistions 

Times  columnist  Holmes  Alexander  has 
suggested  on  this  page  that  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd's  case  be  given  to  the  people  to  de- 
cide. That  suggests  that  the  issues  are 
broAder  than  the  Senate  floor  where  a  special 
ethics  committee's  recommendation  that  he 
be  censured  will  be  debated  next  week 

There  is  no  way  to  give  the  case  to  the 
people  except  through  a  full  airing  of  the 
issues.  A  special  National  Committee  for 
Justice  for  Dodd  Is  trying  to  achieve  that  end 
Made  up  of  well-known  conservatives,  the 
group  takes  no  stand  on  the  Senator  s  guilt 
or  Innocence  so  far  as  charges  that  he 
diverted  campaign  gifts  to  private  use  are 
concerned 

But  the  group  s-iggeets  the  following  that 
one-side  reporting  dominated  press  com- 
mentary, that  the  ethics  committee  has  cited 
no  breach  of  the  laws  and  that,  since  no 
code  of  ethics  governs  what  the  Senator  Is 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of.  some  such  standard 
ought  to  be  proclaimed  before  he  is  Judged 
guilty  of  departing  from  It 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  pre«s  fair- 
ness, the  latter  two  objections  have  sub- 
stance    So    does    the    committees    notation 


that  the  question  of  whether  Mr  Dodd's 
handling  of  the  money  varies  from  normal 
congressional  practice  Isn  t  even  brought 
up> — and  that  no  survey  Is  In  sight  that  would 
determine  Just  what  Is  the  norm  In  the  han- 
dling of  money  gifts 

The  issue  Is  summed  up  succinctly  by  the 
committee  in  this  phrase.    '  on  the  mat- 

ter of  testimonial  contributions,  the  laws 
are  hazy,  congressional  rulings  are  virtually 
non-existent  and  the  prevailing  ethic  Is 
ambiguous" 

Senator  Dt>dd.  then  runs  the  risk  of  being 
censured  for  behavior  that  falls  under  the 
formal  reproach  of  neither  law  custom  or 
ethic  This  Is  what  agitates  the  committee 
organized  In  his  interest  The  committee — 
perhaps  a  little  Ironically — Is  asking  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  examine 
the  report  of  the  ethics  committee  In  the 
light  of  the  absence  of  formal  standards  for 
condemnation  An  eminent  Jurist  will  prob- 
ably also  be  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
force  of  the  testimony  brought  against  Mr 
Dodd 

The  public,  by  these  means,  ought  to  get 
the  clearer  picture  of  the  Dodd  proceedings 
that  his  defense  committee  thinks  is  a  mini- 
mum guarantee  of  falrnes.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  for  an 
additional  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  s-i  ordered 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
in  connection  with  the  articles  I  have 
placed  In  the  Record.  I  have  two  addi- 
tional articles  that  certainly  deserve  to 
be  printed  in  connection  with  what  I 
have  said  about  this  matter  They  are 
written  by  Mr  John  Chamberlain  These 
articles  appeared  on  the  editorial  page 
of  Chicago's  American,  one  on  May  9. 
1967,  and  the  other  on  May  23.  1967,  and 
in  more  than  150  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country 

These  articles  by  Mr  Chamberlain 
also  conclude  that,  based  on  the  evidence 
available,  there  is  no  basis  for  applying 
censure  to  Tom  Dodd 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  connection  with 
my  statement  in  the  Record 

There  belna:  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

IP^om  Chicago  American,  Mar  23,  19671 

Dodo  Pundraiscr  Sptaks 

I  By  John  Chamberlain) 

New    Haven.    Conn  —The    most    mystified 

man  in   the  whole   brouhaha  over  Sen    Tom 

Dodd  s    exp)enses    Is    Arthur    T     Barblerl.    the 

Demticratlc    town    chairman    of    New    Haven. 

who   got    up    the   bl?   dinner    In    1965   which 

raised  some  »80  000  for  the  senator 

Barblerl.  a  large  affable,  and  capable  po- 
litical pro.  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  dinners 
and  It  has  always  been  his  understanding 
I  which  goes  for  the  political  trade  <^  a 
whole]  that,  any  time  an  affair  Is  billed  as 
a  testimonial"  to  a  man  It  means  he  Is 
being  honored  with  a  gift  And  since  a  gift 
Is  by  definition  something  one  receives  with- 
out performing  a  service  for  it.  It  does  not 
figure  as  taxable  Income 

So.  If  the  affair  that  Barblerl  staged  for 
Tom  Dodd  in  the  Hotel  Statler  In  Hartford. 
Conn  was  Indeed  a  testimonial."  and  not 
s<imethlng  arranged  to  build  up  a  war  chest 
for  specific  political  purposes  the  way  that 
Dodd  spent  the  money  is  immaCerlal. 


MOTIVATION    IS  THE   KEY 

The  case  then,  hinges  on  the  motivation 
behind  the  dinner  The  proof  that  it  wa^  a 
testimonial"  Is  contained  In  the  original 
Invitation  letter  sent  out  by  Barblen.  where 
the  word  is  adjectlvely  used  to  describe  the 
forthcoming  affair  True  enough,  the  letter 
referred  to  the  1964  campaign  deficit  in- 
curred by  Dodd  out  of  his  own  pocket  Bar- 
blerl wrote  "He  spared  himself  no  personal 
efforts  and  undertook  every  flnanclal  ex- 

pense necessary    .   . 

But  as  a  testimonial,  "  that  was  sure  to 
raise  a  sum  far  In  excess  of  what  Dodd  might 
need  to  erase  the  1964  personal  deficit,  the 
balance  could  have  been  to  ball  the  senator 
out  of  trouble  caused  by  his  other  office-con- 
nected expenses  The  estimate  Is  that  most 
senators  need  $15,000  a  year  more  than 
salary  and  allowances  to  reimburse  them- 
selves 

Rep  John  V  Tunney  of  California  who 
spoke  to  the  diners  in  the  absence  oi  his 
father.  Gene,  clearly  understood  the  testimo- 
nial nature  of  the  gathering  He  said  It  'is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  tonight  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  honoring  Sen  Dodd" 

FOUR    HUNDRED    CALX    IT    GIFT 

So  Barblerl  Isn't  stretching  things  when  he 
contends  that  he  has  not  asked  anybody  to 
perjure  himself  In  the  affidavits  he  has  col- 
lected from  the  400  and  more  people  who 
have  said  they  intended  their  Dodd  dona- 
tions "as  a  personal  gift  "  for  use  'In  any 
way  "  the  senator  saw  fit  As  this  column  is 
being  written,  Barblerl  has  affidavits  to  prove 
far  more  than  $40,000"  of  the  testimonial 
money  was  clearly  understood  by  the  donors 
to  be  in  the  gift  category 

Arithmetically  $40,000  Is  twice  what  wit- 
nesses at  the  senatorial  Investigation  hear- 
ings contend  that  Dodd  spent  on  person,!! 
expenses  Including  country  club  charges 
liquor  bills,  presents,  and  travel 

It  would  have  been  better  public  relations 
procedure  If  Dodd  had  kept  his  testimonial 
funds  and  his  personal  funds  compart- 
mentalized It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  com- 
mittee can  condemn  Dodd  If  the  money  he 
spent  on  personal  items  was  clearly  gift 
money  What  undoubtedly  Is  needed  is  a 
whole  new  set  of  rules  governing  campaign 
expenditures,  but  they  can't  be  framed  to 
catch  Tom  Dodd — and  100  other  congress- 
men— on  an  ex  post  facto  basis 

(FYom  Chicago  American,  May  9,  1967] 
No  Rules  in  Senate  To  Cover  Dodd  Case 
I  By  John  Chamberlain ) 
The  U  S  Senate  has  never  formulated  any 
rules  governing  the  use  of  testimonial  money 
by  individual  Senators.  It  has  never  pre- 
scribed any  wording  for  invitations  to  testi- 
monial dinners  It  has  not  even  gotten 
around  to  telling  senators  how  they  should 
keep  their  books  Yet  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  has  proceeded  to  clobber  Senator  Tom 
Dodd  by  censuring  him  for  violation  of  rules 
which  have  never  been  made  and  most  likely 
never  will  be  A  thousand  ghosts  might  rise 
up  to  protest  what  Is,  In  practical  effect  .i 
reversion  to  the  time  of  the  Planlagenet 
monarchs  of  England,  when  It  was  considered 
quite  all  right  to  slap  a  dissident  duke  into 
the  Tower  of  London  by  use  of  the  royal 
power  of  attainder  This  practice,  which 
stank  to  high  heaven  in  medieval  times  was 
expressly  i»rohlblted  In  1789  by  the  U  S  Con- 
stitution, which  made  bills  of  attainder  and 
conviction  under  ex  post  facto  laws  illegal 

wouldn't  hold  it  in  court 
The  US  Serf&te  Is  not,  of  course  a  court 
of  law  Since  it  has  all  the  power  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings  in  dealing  with  Its  own 
members  It  could  theoretically,  censure  one 
of  Its  members  for  appearing  on  the  floor  of 
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the  Senate  in  a  sweauhlrt.  But  It  Is  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  that  counts:  no  committee 
of  the  Senate  should  reach  a  verdict  that 
would  be  considered  unconstitutional  if  ap- 
plied in  any  legal  case  Involving  an  ordinary 
US.  citizen. 

This  column  holds  no  brief  for  the  practice 
of  raising  money  by  testimonial  affairs.  There 
should  be  better  ways  of  financing  p)olltlcal 
careers.  But  when  Senator  Russell  Long  of 
Louisiana  says  that  50  out  of  a  hundred  U.S, 
Senators  have,  perforce,  felt  compelled  to 
raise  money  by  methods  that  are  In  the  same 
grey  area  as  the  "Dodd  dinners,"  he  Is  merely 
reiterating  what  every  hep  character  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  knows.  If  the  Senate  votes  to  sustain 
the  censure  recommendation  against  Dodd, 
it  will  be  the  act  of  a  bunch  of  whlted 
sepulchers. 

UNCOMrORTABLE    QUESTIONS 

The  information  which  this  column  gets 
is  that  Senator  Long  is  fighting  mad  about 
the  committee  recommendation  in  the  Dodd 
matter.  Long  could,  of  course,  have  his  own 
axe  to  grind,  for  he  has  been  seeking  Senate 
votes  for  his  proposed  Income  tax  check-oflf 
of  funds  to  finance  political  campaigns.  But 
Justice  can  be  served  Inadvertently  even  by 
self-serving  actions.  The  point  is  that  Long 
knows  that  every  senator  has  to  scrounge  up 
extra  money  Some  do  it  by  taking  lecture 
fees  from  groups  that  hope  to  influence  votes. 
Long  Is  a  tough  baby  who  doesn't  care  what 
the  political  commentators  say  about  him. 
Thirty-odd  years  ago  he  watched  his  father, 
Huey  Long,  practically  die  in  his  arms  after 
an  attack  by  an  assassin.  He  is  fearless,  and 
when  he  asks  the  Senate  not  to  apply  an  ex 
post  facto  ethical  code  to  Dodd  that  It  Is 
unwilling  to  apply  to  all  Its  members  on  the 
basis  of  past  behavior.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  he  means  to  ask  some  mighty  uncom- 
fortable questions. 

REPREHENSIBLE    PRACTICE 

The  committee  report  on  Dodd  Is  a  most 
curious  document.  At  Its  tail-end  it  says  the 
four  former  senatorial  employees  of  Dodd  had 
indulged  In  a  reprehensible  practice  in  lifting 
documents  from  his  ofBce,  But  when  it  comes 
to  recommending  censure  of  Dodd.  the  report 
takes  the  word  of  the  disalTected  ez-em- 
ployees  as  against  Dodd's  own  word.  One  of 
the  four  said  that  Dodd  knew  of  the  instances 
of  double-billing  for  plane  fares.  The  com- 
mittee gravely  lists  seven  instances  of  double- 
billing  as  part  of  Its  case  In  recommending 
censure  Dodd  himself  has  denied  that  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  double-billing,  and  has 
charged  it  to  sloppy  bookkeeping  by  a  dis- 
gruntled underling  who  neglected  to  put  in 
legitimate  bills  for  trips  back  home  to  Con- 
necticut for  which  his  office  never  collected 
a  penny  Well,  what  would  an  ordinary  Jury  in 
ordinary  life  make  of  all  this?  Would  it  ac- 
cept the  testimony  of  a  man  deemed  guilty 
of  "reprehensible"  practice  in  purloining 
papers  as  against  the  man  who  had  been 
victimized  by  the  theft? 


Gated  anti-Communists  throughout  the  pe- 
riod of  a  Cold  War  that  was  certainly  real 
when  he  was  fighting  it. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


reimbursed    HIMSELF 

The  Senate  committee  listed  more  than 
•400,000  that  was  collected  by  Dodd  from 
those  contested  dinners,  and  went  on  to  say 
that  he  had  spent  some  •116,000  of  It  on  his 
own  personal  affairs.  Dodd's  rejoinder  Is  that 
In  eight  years  in  the  Senate  his  office  expenses 
have  run  to  ^20,000  a  year  over  and  above 
his  salary,  his  allowances,  and  the  money 
that  went  for  campaign  expenditures.  True, 
he  "commingled"  his  funds  in  various  check- 
ing accounts,  which  is  sloppy  pracUce,  but 
when  he  says  he  merely  reimbursed  himself 
for  legitimate  political  expenses  who  Is  to 
call  him  a  liar?  The  four  people  who  lifted 
the  documents  from  his  office? 

Take  it  away,  senators.  If  you  convict  Tom 
Dodd  you  will  be  Joining  those  Plantagenet 
kings.  And  you  will  be  lending  aid  and  com- 
fort to  those  who  want  to  see  Dodd  destroyed 
because  he  has  been  one  of  our  more  dedl- 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
plosive situation  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  conflict  between  Israel,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  other  Middle  East 
nations  now  threatens  to  burst  into 
armed  conflict.  It  thus  presents  a  clear 
and  Impending  danger  to  world  peace. 

Our  Nation  has  clear  and  specific  com- 
mitments to  this  area  by  virtue  of  the 
1957  resolution  establishing  the  Elsen- 
hower doctrine  and  the  tripartite  dec- 
laration between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Prance  regarding 
security  In  the  Near  East  entered  into 
on  May  25.  1950.  The  very  clear  possi- 
bility that  this  area  may  be  engulfed  by 
the  flames  of  war  and  thus  bring  Into 
play  our  commitments  gives  emphasis 
and  points  to  the  concern  which  I  have 
previously  expressed  that  our  many  com- 
mitments around  the  world  have  over- 
extended us  militarily. 

I  think  It  was  most  unwise  and  un- 
fortunate for  the  United  Nations  to  with- 
draw Its  troops  from  the  Gaza  strip. 
This  action — taken  without  provocation 
on  consultation  at  the  very  time  war  be- 
came Imminent — clearly  shows  once 
again  that  the  United  Nations  is  of  little 
value  or  assistance  in  settling  and  dis- 
posing of  major  conflicts  between  large- 
and  medium -sized  powers. 

Despite  our  commitments,  I  fervently 
hope  that  we  will  not  act  hastily  in  this 
matter.  'We  should  proceed  slowly  and 
cautiously  and  by  no  means  should  we 
again  go  it  alone.  Specifically,  we  should 
serve  clear  and  positive  advance  notice 
upon  the  United  Kingdom  and  Prance, 
whose  interest  in  the  Middle  East  and 
whose  obligation  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  security  of  that  area  Is  at  least  as 
great  as  ours,  that  If  any  action  is  to  be 
taken  requiring  the  use  of  armed  force, 
it  must  be  Joint  action  by  all  three  parties 
and  that  each  must  bear  its  fair  share 
of  the  common  burden.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  invite  catastrophe. 

We  are  already  heavily  committed  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  are  bearing  a  tre- 
mendous military  burden  In  that  area 
without  any  significant  help  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Prance,  or  any  other 
NATO  allies.  The  threat  of  hostilities  in 
the  Middle  East  may  be  a  calculated  and 
deliberate  move  by  our  Commimlst  ad- 
versaries to  put  a  further  heavy  drain 
on  our  military  resources  and  to  burden 
us  further  while  we  are  waging  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Prom  a  practical  stand- 
point, however,  it  matters  little  whether 
the  trouble  In  the  Middle  East  ha£  been 
deliberately  fomented  since,  if  we  are 
compelled  to  Intervene  there  with  armed 
forces.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  further 
draining  our  military  resources  at  a  time 
when  we  can  ill  afford  it. 

I  do  not  urge  that  we  disavow  any  of 
our  commitments  or  obligations.  I  do 
strongly  urge,  however,  that  we  proceed 
very  slowly  and  with  the  utmost  pru- 
dence and  caution.  Specifically  and  of 
paramount  importance,  I  urge  that  we 


make  it  known  in  advance  that  as  a  pre- 
condition for  action  by  us  we  will  insist 
that  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
fully  discharge  their  obligations  under 
the  tripartite  declaration  of  1950  and 
that  other  free  world  nations  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  maintain  peace  and  sta- 
bility. Under  no  circumstances  should 
there  be  unilateral  action  by  us. 


FAVORABLE  NEWSPAPER  COMMENT 
REGARDING  OHIO'S  JUNIOR  SEN- 
ATOR STEPHEN  M,  YOUNG 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
just  recently  two  Ohio  newspapers,  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland  and  the  Daily 
Globe  of  Shelby  published  commenda- 
tory editorial  comment  regarding  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]. 

On  May  7,  the  nationally  known  Plain 
Dealer  of  Cleveland,  whose  editor  and 
publisher  Is  Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  published 
a  comment  or  profile  of  Senator  Yodng 
written  by  Robert  J.  Havel  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  Washington  bureau  under  the 
caption  "A  David  Unawed  by  Goliaths"; 
and  on  May  12  the  Daily  Globe  of  Shelby, 
an  important  newspaper  in  north-central 
Ohio,  whose  editor  and  publisher  is  Ken 
Gove,  published  an  editorial  captioned 
"A  Senator  Honored," 

It  happens  that  from  a  political  stand- 
point both  these  newspapers  lean  toward 
the  Republican  Party.  As  I  am  impressed 
by  these  editorial  comments  it  occurs  to 
me  to  call  attention  to  them,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two  edi- 
torial comments  may  be  published  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. In  order  that  all  Senators  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  these  com- 
ments pertaining  to  a  very  distinguished 
colleague. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Shelby   (Ohio)   Dally  Globe, 
May  12,  1967] 
A  Senator  Honored 
A  few  days  ago  in  nearby  Norwalk,  some 
600  citizens  of  that  community  crowded  the 
Junior   high   school   auditorium   there   for   a 
banquet  honoring  one  of  Norwalk's  promi- 
nent natives.  U.S,  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young, 
whose  Ohio  home  is  now  in  Cleveland, 

The  affair  was  strictly  bipartisan  with  al- 
most as  many  Republicans — including  this 
area's  State  Senator  Harry  Jump — as  Demo- 
crats on  hand  to  honor  this  peppery  politi- 
cian, who  has  probably  irritated  and  frus- 
trated Ohio's  GOP  more  than  any  other 
Buckeye  Democrat  of  the  past  few  decades. 
Introduced  by  newscaster  Dorothy  Fuld- 
heim  who,  according  to  the  senator,  was  the 
only  commentator  in  Ohio  to  say  he  would 
beat  John  Bricker  in  1958.  Young  said  he  had 
come  home  to  Norwalk  to  'spend  the  finest 
hour  of  my  life." 

He  has  spent,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
us  who,  nevertheless,  may  disagree  with  him 
as  often  as  agree,  several  "finest  hours." 

The  salty  senator  has  not  hesitated  to  take 
on  dragons  in  both  parties,  nor  to  apply  a 
cutting  sword  to  bloated  tails. 

Often  a  minority  among  the  majority. 
Young  has  frequently  dueled  with  the  na- 
tional administration  of  his  own  party's 
chief,  such  as  his  current  campaigns  against 
LBJ's  'Vietnam  policies,  and  against  the  con- 
tinuing  and     "biggtet   loophole   in   our   Uz 
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laws   .  the  depletion  allowance"  for  fat 

cats  In  the  oil  industry  (If  oU  companies 
are  to  be  virtually  excused  from  income  taxes 
because  their  djssets  may  sometime  be  de- 
pleted, why.  asks  Young,  shouldn't  working 
men  and  women  be  granted  allowance  on  the 
same  theory  for  their  assets — the  ability  to 
work — win  definitely  some  day  be  depleted  i 

The  senator  may  not  always  be  deep  and 
penetrating  in  his  public  reasoning,  but  he 
Is  p>olnt«d  and  graphic,  and  stirs  things  that 
need  stirring 

When  the  time  comes,  the  US.  Senate  will 
be  less  rich,  not  particularly  wiser,  and  cer- 
tainly less  colorful,  without  him. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer' 

A  Davtb  Unawed  by  Goliaths 

( By  Robert  J.  Havel ) 

Washington  —When  Stephen  M  Young 
was  10  years  old  In  Puckerbrush.  he  first 
kicked  a  bully  in  the  shins — and  then  he 
ran  like  the  wind. 

He  has  been  kicking  bullies  and  punctur- 
ing the  pious  .ind  pompous  ever  since  But 
that  time  In  Puckerbrush  ( now  a  part  of 
Norwalk.  O  i  was  the  last  time  In  memory 
that  Sen.  Stephen  M  Young.  D-O  ran  away 
from  a  fight. 

The  77-year-old — May  4th  was  his  birth- 
day— thrives  on  battle  and  is  as  adept  with  a 
biting  quip  as  he  Is  with  his  mitts  while 
punching  a  light  bag  in  the  Senate  gym- 
nasium. 

During  his  four  terms  in  the  House  as 
a  congre«smaj:i-at-!arste  and  his  two  terms  in 
Senate.  Young  has  taken  on  assorted  lobby- 
ists, the  American  Legion.  Civil  Defense. 
Dean  Rusk,  clergymen,  fat  women  In  short 
shorts  and  Just  plain  constituents  foolish 
enough  to  write  him  nasty  letters  or  tele- 
grams. 

There  are  plenty  of  the  latter  among  the 
300  to  400  pieces  of  correspondence  he  re- 
ceives each  day 

So  sharp  are  his  retorts  that  the  senator 
has  written  a  book  entitled  "Sincerely. 
Stephen  M    Young  " 

Of  all  his  put-downs.  Sen  Young  likes  best 
the  way  he  told  off  a  man  who  wrote  pro- 
testing that  Mrs.  John  P  Kennedy  while 
First  Lady,  h.id  a  horse  transported  free  to 
this  country  from  abroad 

"What  Would  happen  If  he  tried  to  do 
thaf"  the  man  demanded 

The  senator  wrote 
•  De-ir  Sir 

Acknowledging  your  letter  wherein  you 
Ir.sult  the  wife  of  our  President,  am  wonder- 
ing why  yc>u  need  a  horse  where  there  is  al- 
ready one  Jackass  at   yovir  address  " 

Young  proudly  displays  a  picture  of  him- 
self and  Mrs  Kennedy  Inscribed  by  Jackie. 
'To  my  wise  counselor  And  staunch  de- 
fender." 

"A  public  servant  like  a  domestic  servant, 
shouldn't  have  to  take  abuse."  Young  says 

He  regrets  only  one  retort  made  several 
years  ago  while  embroiled  In  a  loyalty  dispute 
with  "loud-mouthed  publicity-seeking  vet- 
erans." and  'self-proclaimed  super-duper 
100  ;  America  Ftrsters"  of  an  American 
Legion  post  in  Cincinnati 

When  Gt^rdon  Scherer.  then  a  Republican 
congressman.  Joined  In  the  attack.  Young 
cut  him  down  thus 

While  I  was  on  the  Anzlo  beachhead,  he 
was  safe  in  the  position  of  safety  director  of 
Cincinnati   ' 

■  I  shouldn't  have  said  that,  '  Young  said 
the  other  day  I  m  sorry  about  that  You 
shouldn't  attack  a  man  on  his  war  service" 

Young's  own  war  record.  Incidentally.  Is 
beyond  attack  He  served  In  both  world  wars 
and  won  the  Bronze  Star  and  four  battle 
stars  for  37  months  uf  World  War  II  c  imbat- 
area  service  in  North  .\frlca  and  Europe 

Perhaps  because  of  this  military  service 
Sen.  Young  seems  to  light  into  generals  with 
relish. 


In  the  recent  past  he  has  called  South  Viet- 
nam's premier.  Marshal  Ky.  a  "pipsqueak" 
and  chastised  Gen  William  M  Westmore- 
land on  the  Senate  floor  for  niaklng  a  "prop- 
aganda visit  to  the  United  States  when  he 
should  have  been  at  the  front  in  Vietnam 
leading  our  boys  " 

Distressing  at  the  moment  for  Young  are 
fat  women  tourists  In  outlandish  clothes  who 
waddle  around  the  capital  In  great  numbers 
the  lovely  days. 

"It's  always  the  fat  ones  with  thighs  like 
huge  drumsticks  who  wear  those  short 
shorts,"  sighs  the  senator  "The  slim  young 
ladles  who  look  lovely  are  conservatively 
dressed" 

With  a  twinkle.  Young  admits  to  apprecia- 
tion of  a  well-turned  female  He  does  not 
share  the  anxiety  expressed  recently  by  his 
Ohio  colleague.  Sen  Frank  J.  Lausche.  that 
the  miniskirt  and  topless  blouse  are  on  a 
collision  course 

Young  seems  to  have  mellowed  somewhat 
toward  Lausche  since  Young's  first  day  In 
the  Senate  In  1959  when  he  refused  to  take 
Lausches  arm  at  the  swearing-ln  ceremony 
Lausche  had  refused  to  campaign  for  him 
m  1958.  the  year  In  which  Young  upset 
John  W  Brlcker 

I've  made  It  this  far  without  his  support." 
Young  said  at  the  time  "I  guess  I  can  make 
It  the  rest  of  the  way  on  my  own,  too." 

Nowadays.  Young  says,  he  has  a  good  In- 
formal relationship  with  Lau.sche 

We  get  together  for  a  few  drinks  now 
and  then  and  discuss  our  problenis."  Young 
said 

There  are  still  many  Issues,  however,  on 
which  they  stand  at  opposite  poles,  and  It's 
almost  a  sure  bet  that  when  Young  votes 
"yes."   Lausche   will    vote   "no" 

Young  Is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  generally  But  he  has 
parted  company  with  President  Johnson  on 
Vietnam,  although  he  admits  he  was  hawkish 
until    a    1965   visit   to   Vietnam. 

Neither  hawk  nor  dove  now.  Young  de- 
scribes himself  as  'chicken  "  He's  pugnaci- 
ous as  a  bantam  rooster  about  his  position 
on  that  miserable  civil  war  In  which  we 
have  no  business  " 

Put  simply,  he  thinks  we  should  stop  the 
shooting,  and  get  out  as  quickly  and  grace- 
fully as  possible. 

Young  is  proud  of  his  attendance  and  vot- 
ing records  In  the  Senate 

"I've  only  missed  one  day  because  of  Ill- 
ness during  my  more  than  eight  years  In  the 
Senate.  People  may  find  fault  with  the  way 
I  vote,  but  my  record  for  attendance  Is 
among  the  best." 

Young  has  enjoyed  good  health  throughout 
his  public  career,  which  included  a  stmt  as 
chief  criminal  prosecutor  uf  Cuyahoga 
County,  two  terms  in  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly and  four  terms  as  congressman-at- 
large 

He  Is  now  midway  In  a  second  Senate  term 
he  won  by  defeating  Robert  Taft  Jr.  In  1964 

Tragedy  has  struck  Young's  family  three 
times  His  first  wife  died  of  cancer  In  1952 
as  did  his  elder  son  In  1958  His  other  son 
died  of  pneumonia  In  1965.  He  has  five  grand- 
daughters. 

Young  married  his  present  wlXe.  Rachel    in 

1957 

Many  observers  believe  Young  lucked  out 
In  both  his  Senate  campaigns 

His  victory  over  Brlcker  was  coupled  with 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  rlght-to- 
work  issue  the  Republicans  recklessly  es- 
poused In  1958. 

A  bump  on  the  head  took  care  of  astronaut 
John  Glenn.  h\a  announced  primary  election 
rival.  In  1964.  and  In  the  general  election 
Taft  was  drowned  In  a  sea  of  Ooldwater 
opposition. 

But  In  that  campaign.  Young  ran  true  to 
form  In  not  backing  away  from  a  fight.  He 
agreed  to  four  TV  debates  with  Taft.  one  of 


them   at  a   television  station  owned   by  the 
Taft  family  In  Columbus. 

"We  certainly  were  in  hostile  territory." 
Yoving  said.  "A  blonde  had  powdered  Taft  Jr 
all  up.  and  then  she  came  over  to  me  and 
told  me  I  had  bags  under  my  eyes  and  she 
wanted  to  make  me  up 

"My  wife  said.  At  his  age  he  should  have 
bags  under  his  eyes  You  can  pencil  his  eye- 
brows, but  that's  all  ' 

"That  blonde  was  lovely,  but  she  certainly 
was  hostile  She  left  in  a  hufi  My  wife  then 
produced  a  bottle  of  whisky,  gave  me  a  good 
Jolt  and  said    'That's  your  makeiip  ' 

'I  think  I  won  that  debate  " 

Young's  day  begins  at  5  45  a  m  when  one 
of  his  two  cats  walks  across  his  face,  he  says. 
He  feeds  the  cats  has  four  cups  of  Instant 
coffee  and  some  fruit  Then  he  reads  the 
previous  day's  Congressional  Record 

He  drives  to  his  office  from  his  northwest 
Washington  home,  arriving  at  8  15.  He  at- 
tends committee  meetings  and  Senate  ses- 
sions and  works  out  in  the  Senate  gym  each 
day  for  about  an  hour. 

"The  gym  Is  a  senator's  greatest  fringe 
benefit."  Young  said  "The  free  haircuts  are 
the  worst." 

Punching  the  bag.  swimming  and  steam 
room  sessions  each  day  keep  him  at  his  col- 
lege weight  of  155  pounds  packed  on  a  5-foot 
8-Inch  frame 

Although  a  pushover  for  pie.  he  eats 
lightly 

In  the  evening  Young  sometimes  stops  at 
receptions  but  departs  early.  He  writes  or 
reads  or  watches  TV.  preferably  westerns. 

By  11  p  m    he's  in  bed 

On  weekends  Young  still  loves  to  play 
tennis,  but  he  sadly  admits  he  can  no  longer 
go  to  the  net 

Somebody  up  there  seems  to  like  Steve 
Young  at  election  time,  so  does  he  plan  to 
run  again  in  ig?^ 

"I  have  no  plans  beyond  1976."  Young 
replies  with  an  Impish  grin 


LYLE  WILSON.  NEWSPAPERMAN 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  Pre.sident.  this 
morning  one  of  the  truly  great  newspa- 
permen of  Washington  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Stuart.  Fla.  The  byline  of  Lyle 
C  Wilson,  who  was  national  columnist 
for  the  United  Pre.ss.  was  well  known 
throuKhout  this  Nation  and  abroad  be- 
cause of  his  long  .service  in  political,  in- 
ternational, and  diplomatic  reporting, 
from  World  War  I  through  World  War 
II.  and  into  this  decade. 

Lyle  Wilson's  age,  although  only  67, 
spanned  42  years  of  outstanding  journal- 
istic .service.  37  years  of  which  were  spent 
in  Washington.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
dLstlncui.sed  figures  in  Capita!  Journal- 
Ism  He  relinquished  his  post  as  the 
Wa,shington  manager  of  UPI  and  as  vice 
president  of  that  organization  in  1964, 
after  suffennu  two  heart  attacks,  and  re- 
tired to  Florida,  but  .still  was  faithful  to 
his  journalistic  calling  and  continued  to 
report  and  write  regularly  for  thousands 
of  subscribing  clients  of  the  UPI. 

Lyle  Wilson  was  born  m  Topcka.  Kans., 
on  August  2,  1899  Nine  years  later  he  got 
his  first  newspaper  job  stuffing  Sunday 
editions  of  the  Totieka  Dally  Capital  for 
the  magnificent  salary  of  10  cents  every 
Saturday. 

He  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps. 
His  father.  Harmon  Wilson,  was  a  coun- 
try editor  in  western  Kansas  and  later  a 
colunuilst  on  the  Topeka  Capital.  Lyle 
WlLson  s  mother.  Margaret  Campbell 
Wilson,  was  circulation  manager  of  the 
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Capital.  She  was  the  first  uoman  to  hold 
such  a  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  knew  Lyle  Wilson 
when  he  attended  the  University  of 
Oklaiioma  and  prior  to  his  decision  to  go 
to  the  University  of  Missouri  to  attend 
the  great  school  of  journalism  in  that 
State.  I  had  the  honor  of  taking  over  his 
job  as  assistant  sports  editor  on  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  as  he  gained  promo- 
tion to  police  reporter  at  the  Oklahoma 
City  jail. 

Lyle  Wilson  was  a  working  newspaper- 
man as  well  as  an  executive.  He  always 
wanted  to  follow  a  story  personally,  in- 
terview the  people,  and  dig  out  all  of  the 
facts. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  he 
toured  Europe  and  served  with  the  Unit- 
ed Press  in  London  as  the  general  as- 
signment reporter.  In  1924  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  become  cable  edi- 
tor of  United  Press,  New  York  bureau. 
He  held  this  post  for  3  years.  There  he 
supervised,  among  other  big  stories,  the 
coverage  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  his- 
toric solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic — the 
40th  anniversary  of  which  was  celebrated 
last  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

In  1924  he  covered  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Coinention  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  the  convention  which  set  a  rec- 
ord for  length.  This  was  Lyle's  first  polit- 
ical experience,  and  It  made  him  a  dev- 
otee of  conventions  of  a  political  nature 
for  the  next  40  yeai-s. 

In  1927  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  United  Press  to 
cover  the  embassy  beat.  Later  he  covered 
the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House.  In  1930  he  came  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  take  on  what  he  once  called  "the  best 
assignment  any  American  newspaper- 
man can  have'— head  of  the  United 
Press  Senate  staff. 

In  1933  he  succeeded  Raymond  Clap- 
per as  manager  of  the  United  Press 
Washington  bureau. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  Lyle 
Wilson  remained  the  top  Washington 
executive  of  United  Press  for  31  years 
Dunng  the  last  10  years  he  also  served 
as  a  vice  president  of  the  news  agency 
Despite  his  long  service  in  a  high 
managerial  post,  he  was  never  just  an 
administrator,  but  always  thought  of 
himself  first  and  foremost  as  a  reporter 
and  writer.  He  invariably  composed  and 
typed  his  own  stories;  he  was  a  crafts- 
man and  a  professional  who  turned  facts 
and  comment  into  news. 

Lyle  C.  Wilson  inspired  hundreds  of 
other  journalists  to  adopt  his  high 
Standards  and  the  political  events  of  our 
uietime  are  understood  and  appreciated 
by  many  millions  of  people  because  of 
nis  talented  contributions  to  the  fourth 

The  University  of  Missouri  honored 
hun  with  Its  distinguished  award  for  dis- 


tinguished service  to  journalism.  The 
professional  journalism  society  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  honored  him  with  the  status 
of  Fellow,  which  is  granted  to  only  two 
persons  each  year.  He  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Gridiron  Club  in  1945  for 
the  thousands  of  hot  news  stories  he 
handled  In  Washington  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Lyle  Wilson  will  be  missed  by  members 
of  his  craft,  every  one  of  whom  held  him 
up  as  one  of  the  exemplary  members  of 
the  fourth  estate.  We  shall  miss  him  in 
Washington.  He  was  a  man  with  a  tough 
exterior  and  a  harsh  approach,  but  he 
had  the  softest  heart  which  I  have  ever 
seen. 


RATIFICATION  OF  CONVENTIONS 
ON  FORCED  LABOR,  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN,  AND  SLAVERY 
WILL  LEAD  DIRECTLY  TO  SENATE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION— LXXVII 
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the  predicted  position  of  opposition  to 
the  three  conventions. 

I  am  now  hopeful  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  report  favorably  the  Convention 
on  Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  Slavery  to  the  full  commit- 
tee and  that  the  full  committee  will 
promptly  report  the  conventions  to  the 
Senate  where,  I  am  confident,  they  will 
be  overwhelmingly  ratified. 

Then  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider the  Genocide  Convention  and  the 
Convention  on  Freedom  of  Association 
which  have  been  before  the  Senate  for 
a  total  of  36  years. 

Then  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  meet 
Its  responsibility  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations,  and 
peace-loving  people  everywhere  by  rati- 
fying all  the  human  rights  conventions. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  while  I  was  speaking  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  urging  the  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Association, 
Genocide,  Pohtical  Rights  of  Women 
and  Slavery,  I  was  delighted  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  on  this  subject  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
iMr.  HicKENLoopER]  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]. 

Both  of  these  able  gentlemen  are  not 
orUy  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  also  served  on 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl  which  held  hearings 
on  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights  of  Women 
and  Slavei-y. 

I  am  grateful  both  for  the  comments 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  as  well 
as  for  the  support  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

My  very  good   friend   from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  made  one  statement 
which  fired  the  hopes  of  all  advocates  of 
Senate  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions  when  he  said  there  existed 
an  informal  understanding,  within  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  once 
the  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor.  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery  were 
reported    and    ratified    the    committee 
would  take  up  the  Genocide  Convention 
This  is  truly  wonderful  news. 
No  witnesses  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee in  opposition  to  any  of  these 
three  conventions  while  dozens  of  indi- 
viduals and  spokesmen  for  rehgious   la- 
bor,  professional,    and   civic   organiza- 
tions—led by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
urged  Senate  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tions. 

The  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dqdd]  has  pa- 
tiently held  off  reporting  the  three  con- 
ventions to  the  full  committee  until  the 
American  Bar  Association  Section  on  In- 
ternational Law  could  make  its  recom- 
mendation. 

The  ABA  section  met  earlier  this 
month  in  Washington  and  failed  to  adopt 


SUN  TIMES  OPPOSES  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  TO  UPSET 
ONE-MAN,    ONE-VOTE   RULE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
editorial  in  Sunday  s  Chicago  Sun  Times 
that  outstanding  newspaper  fiatly  op- 
posed the  proposed  constitutional  con- 
vention to  upset  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
quirement that  State  legislatures  should 
be  elected  on  a  reasonably  equal  basis 
reflecting  the  views  of  all  the  citizens  of 
a  State  equitably. 
The  Sun  Times  editorial  concludes: 
The  destruction  of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
Ideal  would  in  fact  be  dangerous  to  all  It 
would  dilute  the  quality  of  the  nation's 
democracy;  there  would  be  less  of  it  for  all 
citizens.  The  nilnols  legislature,  and  those  of 
the  other  petitioning  states  should  recon- 
sider their  hasty  petitions  and  withdraw 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Tigers  and  Votes 
U.S.  Sen  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  iR-Ill) 
seems  determined  that  the  naUon  shall  con- 
vene a  constitutional  convention  that  could 
destroy  the  one-man-one-vote  concept  in 
American  democracy.  State  Sen.  Paul 
°l^°'^J1=>-'^roV)  seems  equally  determined 
that  the  convention  shall  not  be  called  In 
this  battle— which  may  seem  somewhat  un- 
equal, considering  the  relative  positions  of 
the  antagonists— Simon  should  win. 

Thirty-two  state  legislatures  have  already 
petiUoned  Congress  to  call  a  convention  to 
adopt  an  amendment  that  would  permit  each 
state  to  vote  on  how  one  house  of  its  legis- 
lature shall  be  apportioned.  Dlrksen  needs 
petitions  from  two-thirds— 34,  or  only  two 
more— before  he  introduces  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  for  the  convention  Such 
a  convention  has  never  been  convened  since 
the  first  one.  Simon  is  asking  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  and  the  31  others  who  have  re- 
quested the  convention,  to  withdraw  their 
petitions.  The  Issue  will  probably  come  up  In 
the  Illinois  Senate  in  the  next  "few  days 

Simon  has  set  forth  his  reasons  In  letters 
to  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
houses  and  senates  in  the  32  states  The 
convenOon.  he  wrote,  would  be  assembled 
•  for  the  purpoee  of  permitting  states  to  re- 
turn to  the  'rotten  borough"  system  of  rep- 
resentation In  one  house  of  their  leglsla 
tures"— that  Is,  provide  that  the  people  of 
one  group  would  have  more  representaUon 
than  the  people  of  another  group  Why  this 
undemocratic  Imbalance  should   be   devised 
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U  a  zn*tt«r  chac  Sen.  Dirksea  haa  never  ex- 
plained, In  all  tils  talk  about  the  proposed 
convention 

Simon  continued.  "Tills  is  a  departure  from 
our  original  tradition  of  equal  representa- 
tion for  all  people  in  both  houses  '  Further- 
more, he  saJd  "There  is  no  statutory  frame- 
work for  a  federal  constitutional  convention 
There  is  some  question  whether  ilti  can  be 
limited  to  one  topic  This  means  tnat  dti 
could  result  in  a  fundamental  challenge  to 
our  basic  freedoms  " 

"The  petition  for  the  convention."  he  went 
on.  "suggests  that  one  house  of  a  state  legis- 
lative body  be  based  on  a  basis  other  than 
population  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
area,  although  obviously  a  majority  of  sup- 
porters have  that  in  mind  Under  such  broad 
language,  wealth,  education,  property  own- 
ership or  a  host  of  possibilities  would  be  open 
as  a  basis  of  representation,  among  them 
area  " 

There  is  relevance  here  to  the  old  warn- 
ing that  he  who  ndes  the  tiger  cannot  dis- 
mount. A  federal  constitutional  convention 
called  for  one  purpose  could  create  other 
purposes  not  envisioned  by  Its  supporters 
dangers  to  them  no  less  than  to  others  The 
destruction  of  the  one-man-one-vote  Ideal 
would  In  fact  be  dangerous  to  all  It  would 
dilute  the  quality  of  the  nations  democracy 
there  would  be  less  of  it  for  all  citizens  The 
Illinois  Legislature,  and  those  of  the  other 
petitioning  states,  should  reconsider  their 
hasty  petitions  and  withdraw  them  as  soon 
as  possible 


MILWAUKEE    JOURNAL    SUPPORTS 
AIKEN  BILL 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  which  has  been  very 
selective  in  its  position  on  farm  legisla- 
tion, has  expressed  its  strong  support  for 
the  bill  to  give  farmers  more  bargaining 
strength  recently  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished semor  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aikzn!.  The  Journal  says  this  bill 
would  give  the  farmer  more  muscle  in 
the  marketplace 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  Wat  To  Aid  Farmexs 

If  the  recent  abortive  milk  holding  action 
of  the  National  Farmers  Organization  did 
nothing  else,  it  demonstrated  the  lack  of 
unity  among  farmers  But  if  the  food  pro- 
ducers are  splintered  and  often  sma.:  food 
processors  are  declining  in  number  and  grow- 
ing In  economic  strength  In  spite  of  the 
development  of  ccxjperalives  fanners  too 
often  are  unable  to  bargain  eflectlvely  for 
a  fair  price 

A  bill  introduced  by  Sen  Aiken  i  R-Vt  i 
alms  to  give  farmers  more  bargaining 
strength  It  would  prohibit  food  handlers 
and  processors  from  interfering  with,  or  dis- 
criminating against,  farmers  who  organize 
for  price   bargaining   purposes 

There  is  some  evidence  that  pressure  from 
processors  does  deter  farmers  from  Joining 
bargaining  groups  Michigan  State  univer- 
sity recently  asked  cherry  growers  why  they 
hesitated  to  Join  the  cireat  Lakes  Cherry 
Producers  Marketing  co-operative  A  number 
gave  replies  like  these  Processor  indicated 
he  might  not  buy  growers  cherries  If  a 
member."  or  "The  processor  said  not  to 
Join  "  The  co-operative  recently  suspended 
Its  operations  in  eight  states.  Including  Wis- 
consin: It  couldn  t  get  enough  growers  signed 
up 

Farm  groups  that  normally  don't  agree  on 
much  of  anything  support  Aiken  s  bill,  in- 


cluding the  American  Farm  Bureau  federa- 
tion and  the  National  Farmers'  Union  It  Is 
far  from  the  whole  answer  to  the  marathon 
farm  dilemma,  but  It  does  hold  the  hope  of 
giving  farmers  more  muscle  m  the  market- 
place. 


LYLE  WILSON 


Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President, 
It  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  heard 
the  report  of  the  death  of  Lyle  Wilson 
a  few  moments  ago  from  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
!  Mr  MoNRONEY !  I  had  known  Lyle 
Wilson  for  many  years  I  feel  he  was  one 
of  the  great  newspapermen  of  this  cen- 
tury More  than  that,  he  was  a  warm- 
hearted, wonderful  friend  The  entire 
newspaper  profession  will  miss  Lyle  Wil- 
son and  the  many  friends  he  had  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation 
will  grieve  at  his  recent  death 

I  remember  when  he  retired  as  chief 
of  bureau  for  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national A  dinner  was  given  for  him  in 
the  city  of  Washington  Although  I  was 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  another  press  association, 
the  Associated  Press.  I  was  Invited  to  at- 
tend that  dinner  In  honor  of  Lyle  Wilson, 
and  I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  few  remarks 

I  cherish  that  opportunity  which  was 
given  to  me  by  his  colleagues  in  United 
Press  International 

As  Lyle  Wilson  s  death  Is  recorded  m 
the  Senate,  I  wish  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  in 
expressing  deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
a  great  newspaperman  and  a  splendid 
friend 

'At  this  point.  Mr  Byrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair  ' 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS  LEAGUE  A 
RECORD  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  while  a 
battle  rages  In  the  conservation  commu- 
nity and  m  Congress  over  the  proposed 
Redwood  National  Park,  one  group  of 
public  .spirited  citizens,  without  any  fan- 
fare or  pressagentry  is  accomplishing 
startling  and  solid  results  The  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League  was  formed  in  1918  and 
In  the  ensuing  50  years  has  raised  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  .sole  purpose  of 
preserving  redwoods  The  unheralded  ac- 
complishments of  the  league  over  the 
past  2  years  deserve  the  prai.se  of  all 
Americans  who  are  concerned  with  the 
conservation  of  our  precious  and  unique 
natural  resources 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  league  has 
helped  to  purchase  3.611  acres  of  red- 
woods by  contributing  $1,981,280  m 
matching  funds  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia The  league  has  helped  to  purchase 
first,  an  addition  of  240  acres  to  Hum- 
boldt Redwoods  State  Park,  toward  which 
the  league  contributed  $226,480.  .second, 
an  addition  of  2,000  acres  to  Prairie  Creek 
Redwoods  State  Park.  Including  the 
famous  Fern  Canyon  and  Gold  BlufTs 
Beach,  toward  which  the  league  contrib- 
uted $1,025,000:  third,  an  addition  of 
470  acres  to  Del  Norte  Coast  Redwoods 
State  Park  with  a  contribution  of 
$25,300,  and.  fourth,  an  addition  of  816 


acres  at  Jedediah  Smith  Redwoods  State 
Park,  with  the  league  contributing 
$700,000 

The  league  also  has  pledged  from  con- 
tributions received  from  members  and 
friends  through  the  nation  $1,000,000 
toward  the  1,600-acre,  6-mile-long  ex- 
tension to  the  Avenue  of  the  Giants  at 
Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park. 

Save-the-Redwoodi  League — 

The  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 
recently  editorialized — 
quietly  digs  up  the  funds  and  acts 

Since  1918  the  league  has  raised  in 
excess  of  $12,500,000  to  save  redwoods. 
This  money,  matched  by  the  State  of 
California,  has  purchased  more  than 
100  000  acres  of  redwood  lands  in  the 
California  State  redwood  parks.  Their 
value  today  exceeds  $250,000,000. 

America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Save-the-Redwoods  League  I  hope  that 
Congress,  this  year,  will  help  to  realize 
the  dream  that  the  league  has  worked  to- 
ward for  five  decades  by  passing  a  bill  to 
create  a  great  redwood  national  park. 


NEW  PERSPECTIVES  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  in  my 
home  State  of  California,  thousands  of 
farmers,  growers  and  ranchers  are  tak- 
ing part  this  year  in  a  series  of  impor- 
tant meetings  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Federal  land  banks, 
the  precursors  and  now  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Nation's  farm  credit  system. 

So,  likewise,  the  farmers  who  are 
membcr-borrower-owners  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  in  all  the  other  50 
States  and  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  devoting  the  annual  meetings 
of  their  local  land  banks  associations  to 
reviewing  a  half-century  of  agricultural 
achievement  and  assessing  the  chal- 
lenges which  He  ahead  in  the  years  to 
come 

I  have  Ijeen  Impressed  by  the  fact, 
Mr  President,  that  In  designing  their 
golden  anniversary  observance  during 
1967,  the  presidents,  directors  and  mem- 
ber-borrowers of  the  12  land  banks  are 
focusing  their  suinlversary  programs  not 
just  on  the  work  of  the  batiks  and  local 
associations  on  behalf  of  sigrlculture. 
but  also  on  the  true  significance  of  tigrl- 
culture's  role  In  a  dynamic,  forward- 
moving  national  economy. 

In  striving  to  present  to  the  public 
the  real  facts  and  meaning  of  farm  prog- 
ress, the  Federal  land  banks  are  per- 
forming a  vital  service  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  everywhere.  Many  of  the  Ills 
and  troubles  associated  with  agriculture 
stem  In  large  measure  from  misunder- 
standings, failure  to  weigh  facts,  or  plain 
lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  many 
people.  There  Is  an  unfortunate  "appre- 
ciation gap  ■  with  respect  to  the  exciting 
agricultural  revolution  taking  place  in 
the  United  States  right  now. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  as  one 
phase  of  the  anniversary  program  now 
in  progress,  at  least  37  Grovemors  have 
seen  fit  to  issue  proclamations  or  state- 
ments urging  citizens  to  recognize  the 
Importance  of  modem  agriculture.  Also. 
In  recent  weeks  many  words  of  praise 
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have  been  voiced  in  the  Congress  on  the 
subject:  •'America's  Farmers:  Providers 
of  Plenty."  On  April  3.  more  than  80 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
joined  under  a  special  order  to  take  note 
of  the  land  banks'  armiversary  and  to 
salute  the  accomplishments  of  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

This  was  a  truly  worthwhile  effort,  for 
now  as  never  before.  It  is  in  the  Interest 
of  our  entire  Nation  that  the  significance 
of  agricultural  progress  be  imderstood. 
As  the  United  States  becomes  more  in- 
dustrialized and  urbanized,  the  attention 
of  people  naturally  centers  on  urban,  so- 
cial, and  Industrial  problems.  For  this 
very  reason,  It  is  well  that  appropriate 
opportunities  be  used  to  view  the  Nation's 
agricultural  industry  In  its  full  perspec- 
tive as  a  basic  and  Important  element  In 
our  economic  structure;  an  element 
which  must  be  recognized  and  main- 
tained. 

Farm  profits  and  food  prices  are  two 
areas  which  Illustrate  the  need  for  Im- 
proved public  understanding.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  agriculture  Is  our 
richest  enterprise,  exceeding  our  aero- 
space, defense  and  movie  Industries  In 
dollars  earned.  Aggregate  cash  Income 
earned  by  farmers  and  ranchers  of  my 
State  has  been  Increasing  substantially 
each  year.  In  1967,  total  receipts  from 
marketings  of  California  agricultural 
products  are  likely  to  amount  close  to  $4 
billion. 

Nevertheless,  imposing  as  that  $4  bil- 
lion figure  is.  and  important  as  It  may  be 
to  the  prosperity  of  California.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  statistic  which  too  often  can  be 
misleading.  It  conjures  up  a  false  pic- 
ture of  farmers  reaping  big  profits.  Taken 
by  itself,  any  figure  on  farm  earnings 
tells  only  an  incomplete  story.  It  does  not 
even  begin  to  suggest  the  vast  amount  of 
investment,  hard  work  and  risk-taking 
necessary  for  a  farm  operation  to  break 
even  or  turn  a  modest  net  gain. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  studied  the  subject  of  resources 
needed  for  farms  and  ranches  to  realize 
given  levels  of  income.  Research  was 
done  on  a  group  of  typical  farm  opera- 
tions In  various  parts  of  the  country.  One 
of  these  was  a  cotton  farm  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California.  The  study 
shows  that  in  order  for  the  operator  of 
this  farm  to  realize  a  net  annual  earn- 
ing of  $5,500,  he  had  to  put  In  Invest- 
ment capital  amounting  to  $99,700 

Other  operations  In  nearby  States, 
similarly  programed  to  earn  $5,500  In  In- 
come a  year,  require  these  Investments: 
$119,000  for  a  Washington  State  apple 
farm,  $80,000  for  a  central  Utah  dairy 
farm.  $116,000  for  a  northern  Nevada 
beef  cattle  ranch. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  national  aver- 
age investment  for  top  farm  operators 
is  now  about  $120,000.  These  so-called 
top  operators  are  not  by  any  means 
limited  to  the  relatively  few  "super- 
tarms'  or  "farm  factories."  Instead 
tney  Include  all  who  report  gross  annual 
marketings  of  $10,000  or  more.  The  great 
majority  of  these  farms  are  family 
owned  and  family  operated.  These  are 
tne  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are  seri- 
ously In  the  business  of  food  production. 
in   the   not  too   distant   future,  the 
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capital  Investment  for  farms  of  this  type 
will  be  talked  of  in  terms  of  a  quarter  or 
a  half  million  dollars  and  up.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  Increase  will  be 
agricultural  technology,  which  today  Is 
advancing  at  a  fantastic  pace. 

Machines  which  the  farmer  of  50  or 
even  25  years  ago  would  not  have  be- 
lieved possible  are  utilized  to  plant,  culti- 
vate and  harvest  a  wide  variety  of  crops, 
thus  saving  time,  cost,  and  human  effort. 
In  California,  for  example,  a  mechanical 
picker  will  gather  as  many  tomatoes  In 
1  hour  as  could  be  picked  by  60  farm- 
hands; a  new  type  of  lettuce  harvester 
has  an  electronic  brain  which  can  dis- 
tinguish the  mature  heads  from  those 
not  ready  for  picking. 

The  California  farmer  also  Invests 
heavily  In  Improved  fertilizers,  weed  con- 
trols, pesticides,  scientifically  formulated 
feeds,  and  newly  developed  seeds. 
Through  genetics  and  breeding,  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  being  developed 
to  "fit"  the  operations  of  the  new  me- 
chanical harvesters. 

AH  such  advances  by  agriculture  In 
California  and  elsewhere  cost  money, 
oftentimes  "big"  money.  This  Is  why 
sound  financing  is  so  vital  to  farm  suc- 
cess. Adequate  credit,  whether  from  the 
Federal  land  banks,  commercial  banks. 
Insurance  companies,  or  other  sources.  Is 
an  absolute  and  continuing  requirement 
for  the  needs  of  the  modern  agricultural 
enterprise.  This  Is  true  because  land  re- 
sources are  gradually  diminishing,  nu- 
tritional levels  of  the  soil  must  be  re- 
newed and  maintained,  and  msuipower 
resources  for  farm  work  are  decreasing. 
Only  through  Inputs  which  increase  the 
rate  of  productivity  can  agriculture  con- 
tlnue  to  meet  rising  demands  for  food 
and  fiber.  As  President  Wallace  E.  York, 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 
puts  It: 


Land  bank  credit  is  another  term  for  farm 
production. 

Success  in  agriculture,  however,  means 
more  than  a  big  output,  a  higher  rate  of 
productivity,  or  earnings  for  the  farmer. 
More  Importantly,  it  means  an  abundeuit 
supply  of  food  and  a  broad  variety  of 
choice  for  the  American  consumer  at 
price  levels  which  are  the  most  reason- 
able of  any  coimtry  in  the  world. 

The  Federal  land  banks  have  compiled 
statistics  which  speak  eloquently  of  the 
savings  enjoyed  by  consumers  as  a  re- 
sult of  farm  progress  during  the  past 
half  century.  Taking  into  account  the 
changes  In  value  of  the  dollar,  these 
figures  demonstrate  conclusively  the 
dollars-and-cents  savings  realized  when 
staple  foods  are  produced  by  modem  ag- 
ricultural methods  In  contrast  with  the 
practices  of  50  years  ago. 

If,  for  example,  a  California  egg  pro- 
ducer were  employing  the  slow,  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  1917  for  handling 
and  feeding  his  flocks,  his  eggs  would  be 
retailing  today  for  easily  twice  as  much 
as  the  housewife  pays.  Butter  would  cost 
66  percent  more,  potatoes  50  percent 
more,  pork  59  percent  more,  and  so  on 
down  a  basic  list  of  foods  purchased  by 
the  average  family. 

Price  facts  such  as  these  explain  why 
consumers  In  the  United  States  are  able 
to  buy  food  at  levels  lower  than  those 


prevailing  in  any  other  country.  Of  every 
dollar  of  disposable  Income  which  the 
average  consumer  spends,  less  than  19 
cents  goes  for  food.  r)ue  In  large  measure 
to  the  system  of  farm  financing  intro- 
duced by  the  Federal  land  banks,  agri- 
culture has  made  greater  progress  In  the 
past  50  years  than  In  the  preceding  5,000 
years— the  consumer  has  become  the 
greatest  beneficiary. 

The  price  facts  do  not.  however,  shed 
adequate  light  on  the  ever- tightening 
squeeze  between  farm  costs  and  the 
prices  farmers  receive  for  their  products 
Too  many  people  tend  to  overlook  that 
in  a  high-geared,  prosperous  economic 
environment  such  as  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  enjoy,  the  costs  of  doing 
business  are  rising  In  the  agricultural 
regions  just  as  they  are  everywhere  else. 
It  Is  time  America  realized  the  Inequi- 
ties of  the  food  price  situation  as  related 
to  farmers.  There  needs  to  be  much 
greater  understanding  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent reasons  why  prices  of  food  fluctu- 
ate. The  plans  and  programs  forged  for 
agriculture  here  In  Congress  must  aim  at 
the  goal  of  assuring  the  farmer  an  equi- 
table, rightful  share  of  the  food  dollar 
It  is  only  by  Increasing  his  own  worth 
and  by  developing  his  productive  poten- 
tial that  the  American  farmer  will  be 
able  to  measure  up  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  of  conquering  the  food  shortage 
problem  that  even  now  casts  a  shadow- 
over  much  of  the  world. 

As  the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  farm  credit 
system,  the  United  States  possesses  a 
truly  remarkable  mechanism  for  trans- 
forming private  investment  into  agricul- 
tural output.  In  the  50  years  since  the 
first  land-bank  loans  were  made  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  the  agricultural  In- 
dustry of  this  Nation  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  an  almost  incredible  rural 
revolution,  giving  our  country  the  world's 
greatest  food-producing  capacity.  Mod- 
em business,  through  the  use  of  credit 
and  capital,  has  played  a  large  part  in 
making  this  revolution  possible. 

The  greatest  challenge  today,  however. 
Is  to  maintain  an  equitable  and  stable 
level  of  Income  for  farmers  and  provide 
at  least  a  degree  of  comparability  to  the 
security  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  citizens 
in  other  trades  and  businesses.  This  Is 
certainly  a  formidable  challenge,  fraught 
with  complexities. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  foresee 
the  solution  now,  at  this  moment  In  our 
agricultural  evolution,  we  can  agree  that 
whatever  efforts  we  make  will  be  sup- 
ported to  the  extent  that  the  "appreci- 
ation gap"  between  consumers  and  farm- 
ers Is  reduced.  Better  understanding  Is 
vital;  understanding  which  can  be 
achieved  through  a  direct,  continuing 
line  of  factual  communications  from  the 
agricultural  industry  to  all  who  con- 
sume and  utilize  the  products  of  agri- 
culture. 

To  provide  channels  of  communication 
of  this  type  is  a  mission  worthy  of  the 
land  bank  system.  This  mission  today  Is 
an  Integral  element  of  the  land  bank's 
50th  anniversary  message.  The  farmer- 
members  who  own  the  12  banks  and  hun- 
dreds of  local  associations  are  seeking  a 
broader,  sounder  understanding  of  cur- 
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rent  agricultural  problems  on  the  part  of 
ail  people  throughout  the  Nation.  For 
performing  this  invaluable  service  and 
for  giving  agriculture  its  many  new  per- 
spectives, the  land  bank  system  and  this 
Nations  farmers  are  deserving  of  our 
congratulations  and  gratitude  for  a  job 
well  done 


THE  40T?l  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LIND- 
BERGHS HISTORIC  FXIGHT 
ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  40 
years  ago  yesterday.  Charles  A  Lind- 
bergh completed  his  historic  first  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  When  the  Spmt  of 
St.  Louis  landed  at  Le  Bourget  Airport 
in  Pans,  It  marked  the  real  birth  of 
aviation 

Up  to  that  time  aviation  consisted  of 
a  few  daredevils  In  leather  caps  and 
bright  colored  .scarfs  flying  around  small 
grass  fields  There  was  also  a  small  band 
of  Intrepid  flyers  who  flew  the  mail 
through  all  kinds  of  weather,  in  planes 
which  were  made  of  fabric  and  piano 
wire. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  "Lucky" 
Lindy  touched  down  at  Le  Bourget  that 
the  real  proof  of  aviation's  potential  was 
demonstrated  Today,  aviation  is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  private  automobile  as 
the  largest  mover  of  people  from  one 
place  to  another  We  have  seen  airplane 
development  in  this  country  of  the  sub- 
sonic jet  and  soon  the  supersonic  jet 
within  this  period  of  40  years. 

We  have  all  read  the  recent  news  con- 
cerning the  miahty  Queens  of  the  sea, 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  \Tary. 
and  most  of  all  the  deluxe  liners,  which 
once  carried  ev«r>'one  to  and  from  for- 
eign lands,  being  retired  because  of 
competition  which  they  could  not  survive 
against  the  fast  moving  and  In  many 
ways  more  competent  airplanes. 

I  believe  It  appropriate  to  call  to  the 
Senate's  attention  on  this  anniversary 
the  account  which  Lindbergh  wrote  him- 
self of  his  flight,  which  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  May  23.  1927. 
Lindbergh's  heroic  achievement  Is  made 
even  more  dramatic  by  his  own  account, 
which  In  humble  words  tells  of  his  anx- 
ieties and  hopes  as  he  flew  alone  across 
the  Atlantic.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  Lind- 
bergh's account  of  his  flight  which  was 
republished  in  the  May  21.  1967  Issue  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lindbergh's  Accop.vt  of  Flight  as 
Plblished  May  23    1927 

Pa«is.  May  22  —Well,  here  I  am  in  the 
hand  of  American  .^inbuasador  Herrl«  k  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  it.  I  am  sure  I  am  going 
to  like  Parl3. 

It  Unt  part  of  my  plans  to  fly  my  plane 
back  to  the  United  States,  althotigh  that 
doe«n't  mean  I  have  finished  my  flying  career 
If  I  thought  that  was  going  to  be  the  result  of 
my  flight  acroes  the  Atlantic  you  may  b*  sure 
I  would  never  have  undertaken  it  Indeed. 
I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  do  .vime  flying 
ov«r  here  in  Europe — that  Is.  if  the  souvenir 
hunters  left  enouich  of  my  plane  last  night 

tncldentally.  that  reception  I  got  was  the 
most  dangeroiis  purt  of  the  whole  flight  If 
wind  and  ^torm  had  handled  me  .^s  vigorously 


as  that  Reception  Committee  of  Fifty  Thou- 
sand I  would  never  hn\e  reached  P.irls  and 
wouldn't  be  eating  a  3-oclock-ln-the-after- 
noon  breakfast  here  In  Uncle  Sams  Embassy 

There's  one  thing  I  wish  lu  get  straight 
about  this  flight  They  call  me  •Lvicky."  but 
luck  isn  t  enough  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
what  I  regarded  and  siUl  regard  as  the 
best  existing  plane  to  make  the  flight  from 
New  Tork  to  Pans  I  had  what  I  regard  as 
the  best  engine,  and  I  was  equlpjjed  with 
what  were  in  the  circumstances  the  best 
pij&slble  Instruments  for  making  such  efforts. 
I  hope  I  naade  good  use  of  what  I  had 

That  I  landed  with  considerable  gasoline 
left  means  that  I  had  recalled  the  fact  that  so 
many  flights  had  failed  because  of  lack  of 
fuel,  and  that  was  one  mistake  I  tried  to 
avoid 

WKATHEE    PREDICTIONS    OFF 

All  In  all.  I  couldn't  complain  of  the 
weather  It  wasn  t  what  was  predicted  It  was 
worse  in  some  places  and  better  In  others 
In  fact.  It  was  so  bad  once  that  for  a  moment 
there  came  over  me  the  temptation  to  turn 
back  But  then  I  figured  it  was  probably  Just 
as  bad  behind  me  as  in  front  of  me,  so  I  kept 
on   toward  Paris. 

As  you  know,  we  (that's  my  ship  and  I) 
ti:>ok  off  rather  suddenly.  We  had  a  report 
.'.<:inie where  around  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon 
before  that  the  weather  would  be  fine,  so 
we  thought  we  would  try  it 

Wo  had  been  told  we  might  expect  good 
weather  mr.atly  during  the  whole  of  the  way 
But  we  struck  fog  and  rain  over  the  coast 
not  fax  from  the  start.  Actually.  It  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  get  to  Newfoundland,  but 
real  bad  weather  began  Just  about  dark. 
after  leaving  Newfoundland,  and  continued 
until  about  four  hours  after  daybreak  We 
hadn  t  expected  that  at  all,  and  It  sort  of 
took  us  by  surprise,  morally  and  physically 
That  was  when  I  began  to  think  about  turn- 
ing back. 

BAD     SLEET    STORM 

Tlien  sleet  began,  and.  as  all  aviators 
know.  In  a  sleet  storm  one  may  be  forced 
down  In  a  very  few  minutes.  It  got  worse 
and  worse  There,  above  and  below  me.  and 
on  both  sides,  was  that  driving  storm.  I 
made  several  detours  trying  to  get  out  of  It. 
but  In  vain.  I  flew  as  low  as  ten  feet  above 
the  water  and  then  mounted  up  to  ten 
thousand  feet  Along  toward  morrUng  the 
storm  eased  off,  and  I  came  down  to  a  com- 
paratively low  level 

I  had  seen  one  .ship  Just  before  losing  sight 
of  Newfoundland,  and  I  saw  the  glow  of 
several  others  afterward  through  the  mist 
and  storm.  During  the  day  I  saw  no  ships 
until  near  Ireland. 

I  had,  as  I  said,  no  trouble  before  I  hit 
the  storm  I  referred  to  We  had  taken  oft 
at  7  55  In  the  moriUng.  The  field  was  slightly 
damp  and  soft,  so  the  take-off  was  longer 
than  It  would  have  been  otherwase  I  had  no 
trouble  getting  over  the  houses  and  trees.  I 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  every  obstacle  and  waa 
careful  not  to  take  any  unnecessary  chances. 
As  soon  as  I  cleared  everything,  the  motor 
was  throttled  down  to  three-fourths  and 
kept  there  during  the  whole  flight  except 
when  I  tried  to  climb  over  the  storm. 

Soon  after  starting  I  was  out  of  sight  of 
land  for  300  miles,  from  Cape  Cod  over  the 
sea  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  motor  was  acting 
pterfectly  and  was  carrying  well  the  huge  load 
of  451  gallons  of  gasoline  and  20  gallons  of 
■,)1!.  which  gave  my  ship  the  greatest  cruising 
radius  of  any  plane  of  Its  type. 

I  pa&sed  over  St  John's.  NF.  purposely 
going  out  of  my  way  a  few  miles  to  check  up. 
I  went  right  through  the  narrow  pass,  going 
down  so  low  that  It  could  be  definitely  es- 
tablished where  I  was  at  that  hour.  That  was 
the  last  place  I  saw  before  taking  to  the 
.)peii   sea 

I  had  made  preparations  before  I  st*irt<d 
for  a  forced  landing  If  It  became  necessary. 


but  after  I  started  I  never  thought  much 
about  the  f>o6slblllty  of  such  a  landing  i 
was  ready  for  It.  but  I  saw  no  use  thinking 
about  It.  Inasmuch  as  one  place  would  have 
been  about  as  good  or  bad  as  another 

Despite  the  talk  about  my  periscope.  I  had 
no  trouble  m  regard  to  visibility.  The  view 
I  had  on  both  sides  was  quite  good  enough  for 
navigating  the  ocean,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
periscope  was  only  to  enable  me  to  see  any 
obstacle  directly  in  front  of  me  The  perl- 
scope  was  useful  In  starting  from  New  York 
and  landing  In  Paris  Other  than  that  I  used 
It  very  little  I  kept  a  map  in  front  of  me 
and  an  Instrument  showing  practically 
where  I  was  all  of  the  time. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Newfoundland  I  be- 
gan to  see  Icebergs.  There  was  a  low  fog  and 
even  through  It  I  could  make  out  bergs  clear- 
ly It  began  to  get  very  cold,  but  I  was  well 
pre[>are<l  for  cold  I  had  on  ordinary  flying 
clothing,  but  I  was  down  In  the  cockpit, 
which  protected  me.  and  I  never  suffered 
from   the   weather 

Within  an  hour  after  leaving  the  coast 
It  became  dark  Then  I  struck  clouds  and  de- 
cided to  try  to  get  over  them  For  a  while 
I  succeeded  at  a  height  of  10.000  feet  i 
flew  at  this  height  until  early  mornint;  The 
engine  was  working  beautifully  and  I  was  not 
sleepy  at  all  I  felt  Just  as  If  I  was  driving 
a  motorcar  over  a  smooth  road,  only  It  was 
easier. 

Then  It  began  to  get  light  and  the  clouds 
got  higher  I  went  under  some  and  over  oth- 
ers There  was  sleet  in  all  of  those  clouds 
and  the  sleet  began  to  cling  to  the  plane 
That  worried  me  a  great  deal  and  I  debated 
whether  I  should  keep  on  or  go  back.  I  de- 
cided I  must  not  think  any  more  about  going 
back.  I  realized  that  it  was  henceforth  only 
a  question  of  getting  there  It  was  too  far  to 
turn  back. 

THOUGHT    OF    AIRMAIL    FLIERS 

The  engine  was  working  perfectly  and  that 
cheered  me.  I  was  going  along  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour  and  I  knew  that  if  the  motor 
kept  on  turning  I  would  get  there.  Mter 
that  I  thought  only  about  navigating,  and 
then  I  thought  that  I  wasn't  so  badly  off  after 
all. 

It  was  true  that  the  flight  was  thirty-four 
hours  long,  and  that  at  almost  any  moment 
in  it  a  forced  landing  might  be  what  you 
might  call  "rather  lnt«re.sttng.  "  but  I  re- 
membered that  the  Hying  boys  I  knew  back 
home  spent  some  hours  almost  every  week 
in  bad  flying  when  a  forced  landing  would 
have  been  Just  as  bad  for  them  as  a  forced 
landing  would  have  been  for  me.  Tliose  boys 
don't  get  credit  for  it.  that's  all.  and  without 
doubt  In  a  few  years  many  people  will  be 
taking  Just  a.s  many  chances  as  I  took. 

The  only  real  danger  I  had  was  at  night. 
In  the  daytime  I  knew  where  I  was  going. 
but  in  the  evening  and  at  night  It  was  largely 
a  matter  of  gviesswork  However,  my  instru- 
ments were  so  good  that  I  never  could  get 
more  than  200  miles  off  my  course,  and  that 
was  easy  to  correct,  and  I  had  enough  extra 
gasoline  to  t>ike  care  of  a  number  of  such 
deviations.  All  in  all.  the  trip  over  the  Atlan- 
tic, especially  the  latter  half,  was  much 
better  than  I  expected 

Laymen  have  made  a  great  deal  of  the  fact 
that  I  sailed  without  a  navigator  and  with- 
out the  ordinary  stock  of  navigation  instru- 
ments, but  my  real  director  was  my  earth 
Inductor  compass.  I  also  had  a  magnetic 
compass,  but  it  was  the  Inductor  compass 
which  guided  me  so  faithfully  that  I  hU  the 
Irish  coast  only  three  miles  from  the  theo- 
retic point  that  I  might  have  hit  If  I  had 
had  a  navigator  I  replaced  a  navigator's 
weight  by  the  Inductor  compass.  This  com- 
pass behaved  so  admirably  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  hear  any  one  talk  about  my  luck.  Maybe 
I  iim  lucky,  but  .ill  the  same  I  knew  at  every 
moment  where  I  was  going. 

The  Inductor  compass  is  based  on  the  prln- 
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clple  of  the  relation  between  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  and  the  magnetic  field  gen- 
erated In  the  airplane.  When  the  course  has 
been  set  so  that  the  needle  registered  zero 
on  this  compass,  any  deviation,  from  any 
cause,  would  cause  the  needle  to  swing  away 
from  zero  in  the  direction  of  the  error.  By 
flying  tlie  plane  wnlth  the  needle  at  an  equal 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  zero  and  for 
about  the  same  time  the  error  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  plane  would  be  back  on  her 
course  again  This  Inductor  compass  was  so 
accurate  that  I  really  needed  no  other  guide. 

"AM    I    ON   THE   RIGHT   ROAD?" 

Fairly  early  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  a  fleet 
of  tishins  boats.  On  some  of  them  I  could 
see  no  one.  but  on  one  of  them  I  saw  some 
men  and  flew  down,  almost  touching  the 
craft  and  yelled  at  them,  asking  if  I  was  on 
the  right  road  to  Ireland. 

They  Just  stared.  Maybe  they  didn't  hear 
me.  Maybe  I  didn't  hear  them.  Or  maybe 
they  thought  I  was  Just  a  fool. 

An  hour  later  I  saw  land.  I  have  forgotten 
Just  what  time  It  was.  It  must  have  been 
shortly  before  4  o'clock.  It  was  rocky  land 
and  all  my  study  told  me  It  was  Ireland. 
And  it  was  Ireland! 

I  slowed  down  and  flew  low  enough  to 
study  the  land  and  be  sure  of  where  I  was; 
and,  believe  me.  it  was  a  beautiful  sight. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  looking  piece  of 
natural  scenery  I  have  ever  beheld. 

After  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
was  Ireland,  the  right  place  for  me  to  strike 
rather  than  Spain  or  some  other  country, 
the  rest  was  child's  play.  I  had  my  course 
all  marked  out  carefully  from  approximately 
the  place  where  I  hit  the  coast,  and  you 
know  it  is  quite  easy  to  fly  over  strange 
territory  If  you  have  good  maps  and  your 
course  prepared. 

FLEW    LOW    OVER    IRELAND 

I  flew  quite  low  enough  over  Ireland  to 
be  seen,  but  apparently  no  great  attention 
was  paid  to  me.  I  also  flew  low  over  England, 
mounted  a  little  over  the  Channel  and  then 
came  down  close  to  land  when  I  passed  a 
little  west  of  Cherbourg.  From  Cherbourg  I 
headed  for  the  Seine  and  followed  It  up- 
stream. 

I  noticed  it  gets  dark  much  later  over  here 
than  in  New  York  and  I  was  thankful  for 
that.  What  especially  pleased  me  was  the 
ease  with  which  I  followed  my  course  after 
hitting  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

When  I  was  about  half  an  hour  away  from 
Paris  I  began  to  see  rockets  and  very  lights 
sent  up  from  the  air  field,  and  I  knew  I  was 
all  right. 

I  saw  an  Immense  vertical  electric  sign, 
which  I  made  out  to  be  the  Eiffel  Tower.  I 
circled  Paris  once  and  immediately  saw  Le 
Bourget  |the  aviation  field  1,  although  I 
didn't  know  at  first  what  It  was,  I  saw  a  lot  of 
lights,  but  in  the  dark  I  couldn't  make  out 
any  hangars  I  sent  Morse  signals  as  I  flew 
over  the  field,  but  no  one  appears  to  have 
seen  them.  The  only  mistake  in  all  my  cal- 
culations was  that  I  thought  Le  Bourge"t  was 
northeast  rather  than  east  of  Paris. 

Fearing  for  a  moment  that  the  field  I  had 
seen— remember  I  couldn't  see  the  crowd- 
was  some  other  airfield  than  Le  Bourget  I 
flew  back  over  Paris  to  the  northwest,  look- 
ing for  Le  Bourget.  I  was  slightly  confused 
by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  America  when 
a  ship  is  to  land,  beacons  are  put  out  when 
floodlights  are  turned  on.  at  Le  Bourget  both 
beacons  and  floodlights  were  going  at  the 
same  time 

DANGER  AT   RECEPTION 

I  was  anxious  to  land  where  I  was  being 
awaited.  So  when  I  didn't  find  another  air- 
field. I  fiew  back  toward  the  first  lights  I  had 
seen,  and  flying  low  I  saw  the  lights  of  num- 
berless automobiles.  I  decided  that  was  the 
right  place,  and  I  landed. 

I  appreciated  the  reception  which  had  been 
prepared  for  me.  and  had  intended  taxiing 
up  to  the  front  of  the  hangars,  but  no  sooner 


had  my  plane  touched  ground  than  a  human 
sea  swept  toward  it.  I  saw  there  was  danger 
of  killing  people  with  my  propeller,  and  I 
quickly  came  to  a  stop. 

That  reception  was  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  trip.  Never  In  my  life  have  I  seen 
anything  like  that  human  sea.  It  Isn't  clear 
to  me  yet  Just  what  happened.  Before  I  knew 
It  I  had  been  hoisted  out  of  the  cockpit,  and 
one  moment  was  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
men  and  the  next  moment  on  the  ground. 

It  seemed  to  be  even  more  dangerous  for 
my  plane  than  for  me.  I  saw  one  man  tear 
away  the  switch  and  another  took  something 
out  of  the  cockpit.  Then  when  they  started 
cutting  pieces  of  cloth  from  the  wings  I 
struggled  to  get  back  to  the  plane  but  It  was 
Impossible. 

A  brave  man  with  good  Intentions  tried  to 
clear  a  way  for  me  with  a  club.  Swinging  the 
club  back  he  caught  me  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 

It  Isn't  true  that  I  was  exhausted.  I  was 
tired  but  I  wasn't  exhausted. 

Several  French  officers  asked  me  to  come 
away  with  them  and  I  went  casting  anxious 
glances  at  my  ship.  I  haven't  seen  it  since  but 
I  am  afraid  it  suffered.  I  would  regret  that 
very  much  because  I  want  to  use  it  again. 
But  I  must  remember  that  crowd  did  wel- 
come me.  Good  Lord!  There  must  have  been 
a  million  of  them.  Other  men  will  fly  the 
Atlantic  as  I  did  but  I  think  it  safe  to  guess 
that  none  of  them  will  get  any  warmer  re- 
ception than  I  got. 

Finally  I  got  here  to  Ambassador  Herrlck's 
house  and  I  have  certainly  been  all  right. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  will  stay  in  Paris. 
It  looks  like  a  good  place.  I  have  been  asked 
If  I  Intend  to  fly  back  to  New  York.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  try  that.  But  I  certainly  hope  to 
get  to  do  a  little  flying  over  here.  Flying  is 
my  Job  and  because  I  did  this  job  success- 
fully It  doesn't  mean  I'm  through. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  transatlan- 
tic flying  will  be  a  regular  thing.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion largely  of  money.  If  people  can  be  found 
willing  to  spend  enough  to  make  proper  prep- 
arations, there  Is  no  reason  why  it  can't  be 
made  very  practical.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
things  to  be  studied,  one  of  the  important 
points  being  whether  the  single-motor  or 
multlmotor  ship  is  best.  I  understand  there 
is  soon  to  be  a  transatlantic  flight  made  with 
a  trlmotor  plane.  [This  Is  evidently  a  refer- 
ence to  Commander  Byrd's  projected  flight 
in  the  America.] 

I  didn't  bring  any  extra  clothes.  I  am  wear- 
ing a  borrowed  suit  now.  It  was  a  case  of 
clothes  or  gasoline,  and  I  took  the  gasoline. 
I  have  a  check  on  a  Paris  bank  and  am  going 
to  cash  it  tomorrow  morning,  buy  shirts. 
socks  and  other  things.  I  expect  to  have  a 
good  time  in  Paris. 

But  I  do  want  to  do  a  little  flying  over 
here. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
push  beyond  the  frontiers  of  space  and 
develop  even  more  marvelous  technologi- 
cal wonders,  I  think  we  should  remem- 
ber Lindbergh's  flight  and  realize  that 
it  still  takes  the  courage  of  a  man  to 
achieve  a  historic  first. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimoiis-consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


SENATORS  HAVE  THE  GRIEVOUS 
DUTY  AND  HEAVY  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO  SER-VE  AS  IMPARTIAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  2  weeks,  I  have  received 
a  number  of  denunciatory  letters  from 


Ohio  constituents  finding  fault  with  me 
and  other  Senators.  The  ire  of  these  let- 
terwrlters  was  stimulated  by  an  inter- 
view to  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  concerning  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  on  the  Dodd  case. 

One  letterwriter  alleged  "the  Louisi- 
ana Democrat  said  that  one-half  of  the 
Senate  and  one-half  of  its  ethics  com- 
mittee could  not  withstand  the  scrutiny 
of  an  investigation  similar  to  that  con- 
ducted in  Dodd's  case."  Then  this  mis- 
guided correspondent  pointed  his  accus- 
ing finger,  literally  speaking,  toward  me 
stating,  "It  takes  a  crook  to  catch  a  crook 
so  they  say"  and  declared  that  I  was  "in 
a  lower  plane  than  a  rattler,"  as  my  si- 
lence Indicated  guilt. 

Frankly,  any  statement  of  this  sort  on 
the  Dodd  case  made  by  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  who  has  always  had  my  support 
and  admiration,  does  not  bother  me  at 
all.  It  rolls  ofif  me  like  water  off  a  duck's 
back,  as  do  critical  letters  on  this  case 
directed  to  me  from  constituents. 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Long]  is  my  close  personal 
friend.  In  recent  weeks,  when  the  Senate 
was  for  many  days  considering  his  pro- 
posals regarding  withholding  contribu- 
tions from  taxpayers  to  provide  funds  for 
presidential  campaigns.  I  supported  him 
on  every  rollcall.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  I  do  not  ask  for  any  apology  for 
any  statement  made  by  him,  even  if  that 
statement  reflected  Indirectly  on  the  In- 
tegrity of  Senators.  He  owes  me  no 
apology.  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I  al- 
ways have.  Apparently,  I  have  been  bat- 
tered In  the  political  arena  over  the  years 
and  am  not  thinskinned. 

Very  definitely,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  trial  lawyer  over  many  years 
and  at  one  time  chief  criminal  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio, 
I  know  that  a  judge  should  never  pass 
judgment  until  the  hour  of  judgment. 
Much  to  my  regret  and  sorrow  98  Sena- 
tors and  I  become  judges  commencing 
next  June  13. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  I  were  first 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  same 
day  in  November  1958. 

Recently,  I  read  and  studied  the 
printed  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct.  I  read 
the  two  printed  volumes  of  the  hearings. 
I  also  read  the  letters  and  enclosures  sent 
me  by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  I  even  read  a 
seven-page  form  letter  from  a  public  re- 
lations man  I  do  not  know,  Julius  Klein. 
To  this  fellow  I  wrote  as  follows: 

Acknowledging  your  seven  page  form  letter 
mailed  to  99  United  St.ites  Senators  I  note 
your  unmitigated  gall  and  smug  unbounded 
arrogance  coupled  with  limitless  self-adula- 
tion. 

I  am  requesting  you  to  remove  my  name 
from  your  mailing  list. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  your  reputation 
for  truth  and  veracity.  Very  definitely  I  would 
not  believe  you  on  oath. 

Also,  I  receive  a  letter  from  a  fel- 
low at  the  same  address,  presumably  an 
assistant  directing  me  to  vote  against 
censure.  I  Ignored  this  letter. 

No  proposal  before  the  Senate  since  my 
election  as  a  U.S.  Senator  has  been  given 
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greater  study  and  thought  by  me  than 
the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  I  have 
come  to  no  conclusion.  I  have  reached  no 
decision  On  June  13  It  will  be  my  sad  but 
Imperative  duty  along  with  98  other  Sen- 
ators representing  the  50  sovereign  States 
to  put  everything  else  aside  and  remain 
In  attendance  throughout  the  days  when 
this  matter  will  be  discussed  and  eventu- 
ally voted  upon  I  shall  be  present 
throughout,  listening  attentively  and 
impartially,  as  is  my  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. Then  finally  when  the  roll  Is  called. 
I  will  vote  In  accord  with  my  judgment 
and  conscience 

Mr.  President,  may  I  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  unlike  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  who  stated  in 
this  Chamber  that  he  had  reached  the 
personal  conclusion  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
Dodd]  should  not  be  censured  and  that 
he  would  represent  him  as  an  advocate 
In  his  behalf  and  in  addition  procure 
the  best  lawyer  in  Louisiana  to  assist  in 
representing  him,  I  do  not  now  know 
how  my  personal  vote  will  be  cast  on 
the  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
made  unanimously  by  the  six  Senators 
who  compose  our  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct.  Nor  do  I  know  at 
this  time  whether  other  resolutions  or 
recommendations,  if  any.  may  be  made 
by  other  Senators  when  Senators  along 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  are 
called  on  and  will  have  the  duty  to  vote 
I  accord  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  fMr  LoncI,  his  right  to 
make  the  remarks  attributed  to  him  and 
to  take  the  position  he  has  taken.  I  am 
determined  to  do  my  duty  according  to 
the  evidence  and  my  judgment  and  con- 
science and  withhold  reaching  my  final 
decision  until  I  have  studied  all  the  evi- 
dence tmd  listened  to  all  of  the  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  the  six  Sen- 
ators who  form  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  are  of 
the  highest  character  and  of  unblemished 
reputation.  They  had  a  difficulty  and 
grievous  duty  to  perform  They  per- 
formed it  Industriously  in  a  high-minded 
and  meticulously,  unprejudiced  manner 
Not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  guilty 
of  questionable  prswrtlces  or  misconduct 
of  any  sort.  Nor  could  any  one  of  them 
be  seriously  embarrassed  and  scathed  by 
the  statement  attributed  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  "half  of 
the  Senate"  could  be  seriously  embar- 
rassed and  scathed  in  a  manner  "even 
worse  than  the  nature  of  that  which 
has  been  directed  against  that  of  Tom 
Dodd.  ' 

Contrary  to  any  inference  allegedly 
made — and  I  hope  such  Inferences  were 
not  meant — by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr  Long).  I  assert  that  no 
group  of  100  men  and  women  whether  In 
Industry,  or  serving  as  directors  of  great 
institutions,  or  In  any  field  of  endeavor 
or  serving  in  any  capacity  In  our  Nation 
have  greater  Integrity,  are  more  trust- 
worthy and  honest  or  have  a  greater 
sense  of  their  responsibility  than  the 
Members  of  the  US  Senate 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  an  ap- 
preciation dinner,  so-called,  was  held 
for  me  in  Cleveland  in  September  1963. 


It  was  a  $100-a-plate  affair.  It  was  the 
only  money  raising  affair  held  for  me 
anywhere  throughout  the  years  from 
1959  to  this  good  hour  In  1958,  following 
my  election  as  Senator.  I  paid  off  my 
campaign  deficit  with  my  personal  funds. 
In  1963  I  participated  actively  in  plan- 
ning the  appreciation  dinner  at  the 
Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel  Former  Pres- 
ident Harr>-  S  Truman  very  generously 
came  from  Independence.  Mo.  and  was 
the  featured  speaker  Approximately 
$78,000  was  raised  from  this  dinner 
George  Herzog,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Union  Commerce  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land, accepted  the  appointment  as  treas- 
urer of  this  fund  We  had  a  little  diffi- 
culty In  finding  a  Democrat  in  Cleveland 
who  was  a  top  man  in  any  of  the  great 
banks  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum.  a  Cleve- 
land lawyer  who  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Airport  Parking  Co  of 
America,  a  former  State  senator  and 
statewide  director  of  both  my  senatorial 
campaigns,  became  chairman,  and  Her- 
bert Jolovitz.  my  administrative  assist- 
ant, who  had  been  a  Canton.  Ohio,  law- 
yer, became  secretary  The  entire  pro- 
ceeds were  deposited  in  the  Union  Com- 
merce Bank  Everj-  cent  was  spent  In 
1964  for  legitimate  campaign  purposes 
and  It  was  required  that  all  three  sign 
each  check  Not  any  of  this  money  was 
ever  given  to  me  and  the  expenditures 
were  duly  and  properly  accounted  for  in 
time  I  never  even  con.sidered  using  any 
of  this  money  for  personal  debts,  and  I 
had  some  then  just  as  I  have  now  So 
again,  like  water  off  a  ducks  back,  any 
criticism  of  fund-raising  receptions  or 
dinners  does  not  bother  me 

Mr  President,  the  mention  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  that  the  "unauthorized 
removal  of  papers  from  a  Senators  office 
by  employees  and  former  employees  is 
reprehensible  and  is  a  threat  to  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  business  of  a  public  of- 
fice. '  deserves  further  comment 

In  that  regard,  may  I  advert  to  certain 
aspects  of  another  case  involving  an  offi- 
cial of  the  State  Department  about  which 
all  of  us  have  read  some  reference  from 
time  to  time  I  refer  to  Otto  Otepka  It  is 
alleged  that  this  high  official  in  the  State 
Department  rifled  the  desk  of  a  superior 
officer  and  removed  confidential  docu- 
ments In  violation  of  a  Presidential  order 
and  gave  these  documents  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  It  Is 
alleged  that  he  mutilated  these  docu- 
ments by  clipping  off  classified  labels  be- 
fore turning  them  over  to  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee.  In  addi- 
tion It  Is  alleged  he  gave  to  Senators  on 
this  subcommittee  a  list  of  questions  on 
security  procedures  to  ask  his  State  De- 
partment superiors  For  doing  these 
things.  Otepka  was  dismissed 

He  Immediately  filed  an  appeal  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  He  was 
.suspended  and  apparently  has  been  re- 
ceiving his  salary  during  the  many 
months  since  1963  when  these  actions 
on  his  part  took  place.  He  had  the  right 
to  appeal — no  one  questions  that  He  had 
the  right  to  employ  counsel  to  represent 
him.  which  he  did — no  one  questions 
that  During  the  months  that  have  Inter- 
vened, it  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  ready  to  proceed  with  the 


hearing  of  the  charges  against  Otepka. 
but  on  six  different  occasioxas  his  lawyers 
have  procured  postponements.  Then,  on 
one  occasion  when  the  hearing  had  been 
scheduled,  It  was  postponed  because  of 
the  illness  of  the  judge  assigned  to  hear 
it  This  appeal  Is  still  pending.  Lawyers 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  never 
sought  nor  received  any  postponement. 
It  is  now  my  understanding  that  this 
hearing  will  be  assigned  for  some  date 
within  the  near  future.  On  the  record  I 
conclude  that  Otepka  has  lacked  eager- 
ness to  have  his  appeal  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Otepka  Is  one 
of  those  superduper  pi.triots.  who  claim 
there  are  Communists  In  high  position 
In  the  State  Department,  on  university 
faculties,  and  in  the  Protestant  clergy. 
Frankly.  I  dislike  witch  hunters  and  self- 
appointed  vigilantes  who  seek  to  play 
God  with  other  peoples"  patriotism.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  the  most  vocal  antl- 
Communlsts.  so-called,  are  usually  men 
who  never  wore  the  uniform  of  their 
country  In  time  of  war. 

Whether  or  not  Otepka's  lawyers  will 
again  seek  and  obtain  a  continuance  Is 
something  about  which  I  have  no  Infor- 
mation. May  I  add  that  as  a  former  chief 
criminal  prosecuting  attorney  of  Cuya- 
hoga County,  Ohio.  I  seldom.  If  ever,  en- 
countered a  defendant  who  really  was 
Innocent  of  the  charges  against  him 
whose  lawyers  repeatedly  sought  and  ob- 
tained continuances  of  the  trial  of  their 
client.  Usually  an  accused  Innocent  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him  is  eager 
to  have  a  full  hearing  of  the  charges 
Whatever  happens  to  Otepka  Is  of  no 
concern  to  me.  I  am  not  at  all  Interested 
In  the  outcome  of  his  hearing. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  however,  that  In  1963 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  praised  Otto 
Otepka  for  removing  from  State  Depart- 
ment files  for  purposes  of  public  scrutiny 
classified  documents  concerning  the  ac- 
tions and  views  of  his  superiors.  In  the 
Senate  on  November  5.  1963,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd).  referring  to  legislative  in- 
quiry concerning  alleged  Irregularities  or 
Illegalities  In  the  State  Department  ac- 
tion regarding  Otepka.  stated,  and  I  re- 
fer to  volume  109,  part  16,  page  21094  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  the  first 
session  of  the  88th  Congress : 

If  the  legislative  branch  cannot  Inquire 
about  irregularities  or  Illegalities  In  Govern- 
ment departments,  who  will  Inquire? 

If  any  Government  employee  is  barred 
from  giving  vital  Information  to  a  congres- 
sional committee.  Senate  or  House,  how  will 
we  ever  learn  of  malfeasance  or  wrongdoing 
In  the  Government 

If  the  reward  for  coming  forward  and  hon- 
estly telling  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  wrongdoing  is 
dismissal,  something  terrible  has  happened 
in  our  country,  and  we  had  better  move  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late 

It  is  Interesting  and  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  In  connection  with  criticisms 
of  actions  of  certain  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Record  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
distlngushed  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.    DoDDl     praised    and    commended 
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similar  actions  by  a  Federal  employee. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  no  Senator  of 
the  United  States  would  wish  to  estab- 
lish a  double  standard  of  ethical  con- 
duct— one  for  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  another 
for  Congress. 

I  report  that  as  far  as  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  concerned,  the  facts  are 
that  my  desk  in  my  private  senatorial 
office  is  always  unlocked.  Furthermore, 
my  files  are  unlocked.  In  fact,  members 
of  my  oflace  staff  have  been  Informed  and 
know  that  they  may  open  drawers  in  my 
desk  or  my  files  at  any  time  they  wish. 
I  personally  do  not  even  have  a  key  to 
my  private  desk. 

Definitely  I  do  not  claim  to  be  "holier 
than  thou."  I  assume  that  many  Sena- 
tors leave  their  desks  and  files  imlocked. 
I  feel  a  Senator  is  a  public  servant  and 
the  public  Is  entitled  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  his  oflBce. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President,  that 
thousands  of  years  after  the  time  the 
Almighty  gave  Moses  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, establishing  for  all  time 
proper  and  adequate  rules  of  conduct, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives considered  It  advisable  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  and  an  Ethics  Committee 
to  define  proper  and  Improper  conduct 
of  their  Members.  More  than  180  years 
have  elapsed  sinct  those  great  patriots 
wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  For  many,  many  decades  no  such 
special  committees  were  created  in  either 
branch  of  the  Congress.  For  many  years 
no  one  even  suggested  doing  so.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  felt  necessary  to  provide  such 
committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  CAMPAIGNING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "High 
Cost  of  Campaigning."  published  in  the 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Observer  of  Thursday. 
May  4,  1967.  The  editorial  endorses  some 
legislation  with  respect  to  fair  elections 
which  I  introduced  In  the  Senate  some 
weeks  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Obeerver. 
May  4.  1967) 
High  Cost  or  Campaigning 

News  media  (newspapers,  radio,  television) 
have  campaigned  for  better  quallfled  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  They  then  turn  around 
and  usually  charge  political  candidates  a 
higher  advertising  rate  than  other  type  of 
advertisers  even  though  the  space  or  time  Is 
the  same.  That  Is,  practically  all  of  them  that 
we  have  heard  of— except  The  Observer.  We 
feel  It  our  duty  to  help  candidates  In  these 
aays  of  the  high  cost  of  running  for  public 
omce.  That's  why  we  give  them  a  reduced 
rate  We  dont  think  a  candidate  should  be 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  rate  than  any  other 
local  advertiser. 

One  candidate  tells  us  his  bill  for  a  flve- 
minute  television  speech  on  tape  cost  him 
•  155  so  you  can  Imagine  what  a  half  hour 
program  will  cost. 

nr^no    ^«",  •'os^Ph  Clark    (D-Pa.)    recently 
proposed  that  all  radio  and  televUlon  sta- 


tions donate  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
federal  and  statewide  candidates,  and  If 
possible  some  free  time  to  candidates  for 
local  office.  This  time  would  be  given  In  re- 
turn for  the  federal  franchise  given  the  sta- 
tions which  protect  them  from  anyone's 
starting  a  radio  or  television  station  in  the 
area.  Newspapers  are  not  protected  against 
competition  by  any  law. 

It's  doubtful  if  Sen.  Clark's  blU  will  get  out 
of  committee.  The  networks  are  against  it. 

At  the  present  time  all  radio  and  television 
stattons  (by  law)  must  donate  a  certain 
amount  of  time  per  week  and  month  to 
"public  service"  programs,  usually  plugs  to 
support  the  college  of  your  choice,  to  buy 
bonds.  Join  the  Navy.  etc.  Why  couldn't  some 
or  all  of  this  time  be  accumulated  and  then 
at  elecUon  time  given  to  candidates?  A  can- 
didate who  wanted  15-mlnutes  of  time  would 
pay  for  a  half  of  It  or  even  10  minutes  and  be 
given  the  balance  free  to  be  credited  to  the 
station  as  a  public  service.  Unless  the  cost 
of  campaigning  Is  reduced  only  very  wealthy 
men  or  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  con- 
tributions with  strings  attached,  will  run  for 
public  office  and  get  elected.  In  the  end  the 
public  will  pay. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ENFORCEABLE 
WORLD  LAW 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  Octo- 
ber 1945  a  group  of  48  men  and  women 
concerned  with  world  peace  met  at  Dub- 
lin, N.H.  That  first  Dublin  Conference 
Issued  a  proclamation  setting  forth  the 
proposition  that  nothing  less  would  suf- 
fice than  a  world  federal  government 
with  adequate  powers  to  prevent  war. 

Twenty  years  later,  16  of  the  survivors 
of  the  1945  conference  and  39  others 
met  to  reappraise  the  validity  of  the 
world  federalist  concept  and  consider 
what  action  can  best  be  taken  to  advance 
the  cause  of  genuine  i)eace.  The  second 
Dublin  Conference,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University,  met  for  4  days 
of  intensive  discussion  and  Issued  a  pub- 
lic statement,  which  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
signers.  It  is  entitled  "Declaration  of 
the  Second  Dublin  Conference,"  as 
adopted  at  Dublin,  N.H.,  October  5,  1965, 
and  finally  revised  on  May  21,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Declaration  of  the  Second  Dctblin 
confekence 
(As    adopted    at    Dublin,    New    Hampshire. 
U.S.A.,  October  5,  1965.  and  revised  at  New 
York  City.  U.S.A..  May  21.  1966) 

mSTOKICAI,   NOTE 

In  October  1945,  a  group  of  forty-eight 
men  and  women  concerned  with  world  peace 
met  at  Dublin.  New  Hampshire.  U.S.A.  This 
first  Dublin  Conference  Issued  a  public  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  proposition  that 
nothing  less  would  suffice  than  a  World  Fed- 
eral Government  "with  closely  defined  and 
limited"  yet  fully  adequate  powers  to  prevent 
war.  They  termed  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, adopted  only  a  few  months  earlier,  "in- 
adequate and  behind  the  times,"  and  called 
for  a  much  stronger  world  organization, 
either  through  "drastic  amendments"  of  the 
Charter  or  "a  new  World  Constitutional  Con- 
vention". 

Twenty  years  later,  sixteen  of  the  survivors 
of  the  1945  Conference  and  thirty-nine  others 
met  to  reappraise  the  validity  of  the  world 
federalist  concept  and  to  consider  what  ac- 


tion can  best  be  taken  to  advance  the  cause 
of  genuine  peace.  The  Second  Dublin  Con- 
ference, under  the  chairmanship  of  Kingman 
Brewster,  Jr.,  President  of  Yale  University, 
met  for  four  days  of  Intensive  discussion  and 
Issued  a  preliminary  declaration  which  was 
further  discussed  and  amended  at  a  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  on  May  20,  21,  1966. 
The  public  statement  which  follows  U  the 
final  Declaration  of  the  Second  Dublin  Con- 
ference. 

The  Second  Dublin  Conference  on  the  es- 
sentials of  an  effective  world  organization 
to  prevent  war  declares: 

In  this  year  1966,  the  achievements  of  the 
mind  and  creativity  of  man  In  mastering 
his  environment  stagger  the  imagination. 
He  has  spilt  the  atom,  begun  to  conquer 
space,  charted  the  ocean  floors,  probed  deep 
Into  the  earth  and  added  many  years  to  his 
lifespan.  And  yet,  with  all  these  and  count- 
less other  accomplishments,  he  had  not  even 
come  close  to  the  creation  of  a  community 
of  man  which  can  solve,  the  greatest  threats 
to  mankind — poverty,  anarchy  and  war. 

THE    NEED   TOR   ENFORCEABLE    WORLD   LAW 

I>awlessne8S  among  the  nations  Is  the 
common  enemy  of  all  mankind.  It  Impedes 
progress.  Increases  world  tension  and  de- 
feats Justice.  It  breeds  an  increasing  ac- 
ceptance of  violence  and  thereby  cheapens 
human  life.  It  leads  man  to  waste  his  re- 
sources In  devising  ever  more  deadly  weap- 
ons for  his  own  destruction.  It  creates  con- 
ditions unworthy  of  civilized  peoples.  In- 
ternational lawlessness  has,  therefore  be- 
come Intolerable. 

The  rights  of  man,  and  his  pursuit  of 
happiness,  depend  upon  Justice  and  dignity 
for  each  Individual  in  the  whole  human 
family.  Without  peace,  order  and  stability 
there  can,  however,  be  no  Justice  or  dignity 
for  man.  Peace  means  more  than  the  absence 
of  war— it  means  the  presence  of  Justice  and 
the  opportunity  for  improvement.  In  our 
nuclear  age,  the  growing  inability  of  nation 
states  to  provide  security  for  their  peoples 
emphasizes  the  need  to  replace  world  anar- 
chy with  enforceable  world  law;  and  since 
the  highest  sovereignty  on  earth  resides  with 
the  people,  they  are  entitled  to  create  such 
a  system  for  their  own  protection.  Effective 
law  can  exist  only  through  Institutions  to 
make,  interpret  and  enforce  It — In  short 
through  government. 

Mankind  has  never  devised  any  method  to 
maintain  stability  and  order  within  local 
community,  province,  state  or  nation  save 
effective  law  against  violence.  At  all  levels 
of  political  society  and  under  all  varieties  of 
regime,  the  basic  requirements  have  been:  A 
legislative  authority  to  enact  definite  laws  to 
penalize  violence  and  to  deal  with  the  condi- 
tions which  cause  It;  tribunals  to  Interpret 
and  apply  these  laws;  and  an  executive 
brance  for  their  enforcement.  Including 
police  to  deter  and  apprehend  violators.  Only 
through  such  Institutions  can  disarmament 
of  the  popiUatlon  In  the  sense  of  forbidding 
all  armed  factions  and  bands  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  the  lesson  of  history,  reason 
and  common  sense  that  a  correaponiiing  sys- 
tem of  law  and  legal  institutions  on  the 
world  level  is  indispensable  to  world-wide 
Justice.  sUbility  and  order. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  vast  changes 
have  been  taking  place:  Nuclear  weapons 
have  been  massively  stockpiled  by  two  na- 
tions, have  been  developed  by  three  others 
and  there  is  a  potential  capacity  In  many 
more;  the  peril  of  anarchy  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  danger  that  space  may  be- 
come a  Jungle  of  rival  and  aggressive  na- 
tionalisms; a  large  number  of  new  nations 
have  been  created  as  a  result  of  the  break-up 
of  colonial  empires;  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  emerged  as  a  world  power  with  a 
possible  population  of  900.000,000  by  1980, 
and  yet  without  full  acceptance  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations;  force  has  been  used 
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agalnsr.  other  nations  by  most  of  the  great 
powers  when  deemed  In  their  own  Interests; 
and  powerful  movements  have  emended  In 
support  of  basic  human  rights 

In  the  face  of  these  changes,  world  tensions 
have  Increased  and  the  arms  race  continues 
at  an  annual  cost  of  at  least  $140,000,000,000 
(one  hundred  forty  billion  dollars)  And  yet. 
statesmen  continue  to  confront  these  con- 
ditions with  power  politics  and  other  tradi- 
tional and  inadequate  techniques,  using  or 
Ignoring  the  United  Nations  as  convenience 
dictates 

The  United  Nations  has  served  many  so- 
cial and  humanitarian  needs,  has  aided  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  has  helped  to  re- 
solve various  conflicts  between  nations  Nev- 
ertheless. It  13  unable,  under  Its  Charter 
dr&fted  before  Hiroshima,  to  fulfill  Its 
avowed  principal  purpose  namely,  "to  main- 
tain  international    peace   and   security". 

Thus  there  has  resulted  the  vast  waste  In 
material  resources  and  human  energy  Inher- 
ent in  the  arms  race,  a  waste  which  is  an 
ever-Increasing  threat  to  peace  because  It 
helps  to  perpetuate  low  standards  of  living 
among  .it  least  two  billion  of  the  worlds 
people  and  to  widen  the  gap  between  them 
and  the  people  of  the  indvistrlallzed  nations. 
Complete  national  disarmament  under  effec- 
tive wor.d  law  would  bring  about  massive 
savings  which  could  make  possible  the  ex- 
penditures necessary  to  improve  the  economic 
conditions  of  most  of  the  worlds  people. 
Moreover.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible,  under 
present  world  conditions,  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  population  explosion,  which 
tends  to  frustrate  efforts  for  the  economic 
Improvement  of  many  areas. 

The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  the  di- 
versities of  mankind — diversities  of  race,  na- 
tionality, religion,  forms  of  government,  eco- 
nomic systems  and  cultural  values.  The 
positive  worth  of  these  diversities  cannot  be 
preserved  without  enforceable  world  law 

The  world  must  also  be  made  safe  for 
change  Law,  being  subject  to  continual  In- 
terpretation and  development,  is  the  only 
orderly  means  for  social,  fjolitlcal  and  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Improvement. 

Since  a  L-lettr  remedy  for  our  present  Ills. 
and  the  means  for  our  future  progress  are 
available  in  the  shape  of  a  world  federation 
adequately  empowered  to  enforce  peace  and 
to  promote  Justice,  the  present  world  situa- 
tion Is  inexcusable. 

We,  the  people  of  this  earth,  face  the  im- 
mediate problems  of  hatred,  hunger,  igno- 
rance, disease,  overpopulation,  and  war.  If 
we  would  master  them  at  all.  we  must  under- 
take the  task  together. 

We  must  begin  anew  to  institute  an  inter- 
national civilization  In  a  nuclear  world, 
there  is  no  independence  which  is  not  inter- 
dependence. We  must  learn  to  live  together, 
We  caii  save  ourselves  only  if  we  save  each 
other. 

THE     ESSENTIALS    OF    AN     EFFECTIVE     WORLD 
FEDERATION 

The  e.xperlence  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  lessons  of  history  demonstrate  that  the 
following  elements  are  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive authority  to  prevent  war: 

(1)  Universal  membeTship.  Membership 
must  be  open  to  every  nation.  Citizens  of 
member  nations  should  also  be  citizens  of 
the  world  federation  Once  the  world  federa- 
tion has  come  into  being,  no  member  nation 
could  withdraw  or  be  expelled,  for  effective 
law  cannot  depend  upon  voluntary  compli- 
ance 

(2 1  A  world  legislative  body.  A  carefully 
constituted  world  legislative  body  is  indis- 
pensable as  a  major  organ  of  the  world  fed- 
eration It  could  be  either  unicameral  or  bi- 
cameral It  should  have  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation and  votlrrg  procedures  whereby  the 
peoples  of  all  the  member  nations  will  be 
fairly  represented  It  should  be  given  ade- 
quate powers  to  enact  legislation  for  the 
maintenance  of  universal  and  complete  na- 


tional disarmament,  for  the  enforcement  of 
world  law  against  International  war,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  better  living  standards  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  through  the  world 
development  authority  hereinafter  described 
i3i  An  executive  branch  The  executive 
branch  should  be  chosen  by  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  legislative  body  It  must  be  free 
from  the  veto  power  of  any  nation  and  must 
exercise  only  the  authority  constitutionally 
delegated  to  It  by  express  words  or  by  clear 
implication. 

i4)  A  judicial,  quasi -judicial  and  concilia- 
tion system  There  must  be  a  system  of  Judi- 
cial, quasl-judlclal  and  conciliation  tribunals 
with  Jurisdiction  over  Individuals  as  well  as 
nations,  and  with  the  powers  required  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  International 
disputes  The  highest  Judicial  tribunal  should 
have  Jurisdiction  finally  to  Interpret  the 
charter  or  constitution  of  the  federation 

(51  Universal  and  complete  disarmament 
The  charter  or  constitution  of  the  world  fed- 
eration must  itself  contain  a  detailed  plan 
and  timetable  for  complete  national  disarma- 
ment, not  merely  for  "arms  control"  or  "lim- 
itation" of  armaments.  This  me>axis  the  elimi- 
nation  by  stages  of  all  national  military 
forces  and  armaments  by  every  country  in 
the  world,  without  prejudice  to  the  main- 
tenance of  police  forces  for  internal  order 
only,  strictly  limited  in  number  and  very 
lightly  armed,  The  disarmament  process  must 
be  subject  at  all  stages  to  an  effective  In- 
spection system;  and  the  completion  of  each 
stage  must  be  carefully  verified  before  the 
next  Is  begun  As  part  of  the  dlsarm.iment 
plan,  provision  should  be  made  for  ownership, 
control  or  supervision  by  the  world  federa- 
tion of  nuclear  materials  and  of  plants  pro- 
ducing or  utilizing  nuclear  materials  Nuclear 
products  should  be  made  available  for  the 
use  of  individuals,  corporations  or  nations, 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purpwses,  and  then 
only  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  fed- 
eration. The  federation  should  also  have  au- 
thority to  ensure  against  the  use  of  outer 
space  for  any  purpose  other  than  peaceful 
(8)  A  world  police  force  A  strong,  suffi- 
ciently armed  world  police  force  must  be 
established  purallei  with  the  disarmament 
process.  It  should  be  composed  of  individual 
recruits  and  not  of  national  contingents,  with 
careful  safeguards  against  any  undue  pro- 
portion from  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
The  disposition,  command  and  clrcimistances 
under  which  the  police  force  can  be  used 
must  also  be  clearely  defined. 

i7i  A  world  development  authority.  Since 
the  conditions  of  poverty  and  lack  of  educa- 
tion under  which  a  majority  of  the  human 
family  now  live,  genwate  unrest  and  conflict 
and  constitute  an  underlying  danger  to  world 
peace,  there  should  be  a  well-financed  world 
development  authority  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal organs  of  the  world  federation.  Its  pur- 
pose should  be  greatly  to  Improve  these  con- 
ditions and  help  to  close  the  gap  in  living 
standards  and  education  between  the  Indus- 
trialized and  economically  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  There  are  various  factors 
In  addition  to  the  population  explosion.  In- 
cluding Illiteracy  and  disease,  which  frustrate 
or  hinder  this  objective,  but  In  numerous 
areas  undue  population  growth  is  a  most  im- 
portant factor:  and  the  world  development 
authority  should,  therefore,  have  ;is  one  of  Its 
major  tasks  the  wide  dissemination  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  means  for  papulation 
control  The  problems  to  be  dealt  with  by  this 
organ  are  fundamental  to  human  dignity 
and  welfare  and  will  inevitably  reqvilre  larger 
funds  than  any  other  fimctlon  of  the  world 
federation  It  is  all  Important  to  the  cause  of 
peace  that  the  Improvement  of  educational 
and  living  standards  In  ail  the  poverty- 
stricken  areas  of  the  world  be  regarded  as 
a  principal  objective  of  the  federation 

(8)  Reliable  world  revenues  There  must 
be  provision  for  sufficient  and  reliable  rev- 
enues to  support  the  world  police  force,  the 
world    development   authority   and    all    the 


other  organs  and  agencies  of  the  world  feder- 
ation The  nations  of  the  world  are  spending 
today  at  least  $140  billion  a  year  on  arma- 
ments alone.  The  annual  budget  of  an  effec- 
tive world  organization  t«  prevent  war  and  to 
finance  a  world  development  authority 
should  be  of  the  order  ol  $80  billion  at  1966 
price  levels.  Thus  the  cost  o:  the  world  or- 
ganization would  be  less  than  the  combli.ed 
military  budgets  of  the  Soviet  Union  ,\na 
the  United  States  alone  These  savings  re- 
sulting from  disarmament  would  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  all  the  organs  and 
agencies  of  the  federation,  while  at  the  same 
time,  releasing  vast  funds  and  human  re- 
sources for  constructive  purposes  In  order 
to  raise  at  least  $80  billion  per  annum,  a 
reliable  revenue  system  is  plainly  necessary 
and  such  a  system  is  feasible  The  budget  of 
the  federation  should  be  determined  annu- 
ally by  the  legislative  body  of  the  federation, 
which  should  also  determine  annually,  on 
the  principle  of  ability  to  pay,  the  propor- 
tlons  of  th»»  budget  to  be  paid  by  the  peoples 
of  the  respective  member  nations  The  sys- 
tem should  be  such  that  collections  would 
not  depend  upon  grants  from  the  govern- 
ments of  the  member  nations.  There  should 
be  a  maximum  limit  upon  the  taxing  power 
of  the  federation  In  any  year  and  a  similar 
limit  upon  the  amount  which  the  people  of 
any  member  nation  could  be  required  to 
contribute  to  the  budget  of  the  federation. 
A  revenue  system  of  this  character  Is  an  In- 
dispensable element  of  any  effective  world  or- 
ganization to  maintain  peace. 

(9)  Safeguards  Important  as  It  Is  that  an 
effective  world  federation  to  prevent  inter- 
national war  shall  possess  powers  fully  ade- 
quate to  that  purpose  It  Is  equally  Impor- 
tant that  such  powers  be  carefully  limited 
so  as  to  ensure  against  abuse  of  power  and 
interference  In  the  purely  domestic  affairs 
of  the  member  nation."  To  these  ends,  all 
powers  not  granted  to  the  world  federation  by 
Its  charter  or  constitution  should  be  reserved 
to  the  member  nations  and  their  peoples; 
and  there  should  be  a  bill  of  rights  whereby 
the  federation  would  be  forbidden  to  in- 
fringe upon  any  basic  right  of  the  individual. 
Judicial  redress  against  any  abuse  of  the 
federation's  power  sItouM  be  provided  for 

(10)  Ratification  In  order  t-)  ensure  the 
stability  of  the  world  federation,  its  charter 
or  constitution  should  come  into  force  only 
when  ratified  by  a  large  majority  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  including  all  the  major 
powers,  whose  aggregate  populations  com- 
prise a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Strong  arguments  can  be  made  that  a 
world  federation  should  have  further  consti- 
tutional powers  relating  to  the  ecoiKmilc  wel- 
fare of  all  peoples,  including  power  lo 
regulate  international  commerce.  Moreover,  a 
case  can  be  made  for  the  inclusion  of  a  con- 
stitutional power  to  prevent  the  infringe- 
ment of  ceru^in  basic  individual  rights  by 
the  member  nations  or  their  citizens  as  well 
as  by  the  world  federation  itself. 

However,  the  previously  enumerated  es- 
sentials would  involve  the  grant  to  a  world 
organization  of  legislative,  executive  and  Ju- 
dicial powers  as  far  beyond  anything  as  yet 
proposed  by  any  government  for  a  strength- 
ened United  Nations  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  however  desirable  the  grant  of  still 
wider  constitutional  powers  may  appear,  it  Is 
the  part  of  wisdom  lo  refrain  from  seeking 
such  additional  powers  at  this  time  If  In  this 
generation  we  can  establish  a  world  organiza- 
tion which  is  really  capable  of  achieving  dis- 
armament, of  settling  all  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  of  bringing 
about  an  important  improvement  In  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  most  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  we  should  be  satisfied  We  could  then 
wisely  leave  to  future  generations  the  prob- 
lem of  the  addition  of  such  further  powers  M 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  common 
good. 
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WAYS     AND     MEANS     TOWARD     WORLD     ORDER 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations,  on 
condition  that  its  Charter  Is  revised  to  In- 
clude the  above-stated  essentials,  would  be 
the  best  instrument  for  the  achievement  of 
the  goals  we  seek,  and  we  urge  that  a  date 
be  set  without  further  delay  for  the  conven- 
ing of  a  review  conference,  under  Article  109 
of  the  Charter,  to  consider  a  major  revision 
of  the  structure  and  powers  of  the  Organi- 
zation Nothing  short  of  such  a  revision  can 
assure  ti;e  future  of  the  United  Nations,  The 
efforts  vf  all  those  who  regard  It  as  the  best 
hope  fur  a  better  world  should  be  to  this 
end. 

If.  however  the  necessary  fundamental  re- 
vision of  the  Charter  cannot  be  achieved  with 
reasonable  promptness,  the  effort  for  world 
order  should  be  resolutely  pursued  by  any 
other  fruitful  means. 

We  further  believe  that  all  who  are  work- 
ing to  eliminate  poverty,  hatred,  hunger. 
ignorance,  disease  and  discrimination  based 
upon  race,  creed  or  color  should  Join  the  ad- 
vocates of  world  law.  For.  while  It  is  true 
that  the  denial  of  basic  human  rights  In- 
creases world  tensions.  It  Is  equally  true  that 
dignity  and  equal  opportunity  for  every 
member  of  the  human  family  cannot  be 
realized  in  a  world  of  lawlessness  and  na- 
tionalistic anarchy. 

In  order  to  encourage  those  who,  while 
sympathetic,  believe  the  task  is  too  vast, 
and  to  bring  about  the  revolutionary  change 
in  thinking  needed  to  overcome  the  Influence 
of  vested  Interests  and  of  tradition,  a  world- 
wide program  of  education  is  urgently  re- 
quired Such  a  program  not  only  should  help 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  world  federa- 
tion, but  should  also  help  to  define  Its 
specific  powers  and  their  necessary  limita- 
tions 

A  world-wide  educational  program  will  re- 
quire much  larger  financial  support  than 
hitherto  available,  and  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  develop  such  support. 

Along  with  greatly  enlarged  private  efforts, 
there  should  be  more  Imaginative  and  vigor- 
ous governmental  leadership  for  world  order. 
The  time  has  come  for  men  In  government 
to  put  meaning  and  substance  Into  their 
general  statements  about  the  need  for  the 
rule  of  law  In  world  affairs.  Statesmen  should 
now  make  concrete  proposals  to  bring  about 
world  peace  through  enforceable  world  law. 

It  is  through  a  combination  of  these 
methods  that  the  world  can  be  saved  from 
the  scourge  of  war  in  our  time,  rather  than 
at  .=ome  Indefinite  future  date. 

A  CALL  TO  ACTION 

We  call  upon  people  everywhere  to  recog- 
nize the  imperative  need  for  a  world  fed- 
er.ition  with  the  powers  necessary  to  enforce 
world  law  against  international  violence  or 
the  threat  of  it^and  thus  to  enhance  the 
vielfare  of  all. 

We  call  upon  them  to  recognize  the  Indis- 
pensable link  between  peace.  Justice  and 
progress  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Instltutlona 
of  enforceable  world  law  on  the  other. 

We  also  call  upon  them  to  Insist,  by  every 
means  at  their  command,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  world  peace  through  enforceable 
world  law  shall  become  the  first  priority  of 
their  governments,  and  that  their  govern- 
ments shall  go  on  record  to  that  effect. 

And  wp  call  upon  all  heads  of  government. 
not  merely  to  Uilk  about  the  rule  of  law  In 
world  affairs,  but  to  take  action  by  moving 
swiftly  and  persistently  to  create  a  limited 
W)rld  federal  government  fully  capable  of 
maintaining  peace.  To  this  end.  we  urge  an 
early  conference  of  the  heads  of  government 
of  every  nation  In  the  world. 

We  must  all  strive  for  a  better  world,  freed 
from  the  burden  of  armaments  and  fear  of 
destruction,  and  with  a  future  of  wider  scope 
and  greater  promise. 

I  This  document  has  been  drafted  by  a 
?roup  of  private  citizens  of  the  U.S.A..  who 


are  deeply  concerned  for  the  future  of  their 
own  country  and  of  all  mankind.  It  is  offered 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  We  Invited  the 
thoughts  of  citizens  of  all  nations.) 

"WATS  TOWARD  WORLD  ORDER 

"We  believe  that  the  United  Nations, 
through  amendment  of  Its  Charter,  is  the 
best  Instrumentality  for  the  achievement 
of  the  goals  we  seek.  If  those  goals  cannot 
thus  be  attained,  with  reasonable  effort  and 
with  reasonable  promptness,  the  endeavor  to 
go  forward  should  be  pursued  resolutely 
through  a  supplemental  organization  or  by 
any  other  fruitful  means. 

"The  time  has  come  for  political  leaders 
to  put  meaning  and  substance  Into  their 
generalized  statements  as  to  the  need  for 
the  rule  of  law  in  world  affairs.  Statesmen 
should  now  make  concrete  proposals  to  bring 
about  world  peace  through  world  law." 

This  document  has  been  drafted  by  a  group 
of  private  American  citizens.  It  is  offered  as 
a  basis  for  discussion.  We  invite  the  reac- 
tions of  citisens  of  all  nations. 

The  foregoing  Declaration  was  signed  by 
fifty-two  of  the  flfty-five  conferees  as  fol- 
lows: 

Philip   W.  Amram,   Lawyer;    member.   Na- 
tional Advisory  Board,  United  World  Federal- 
ists, Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC 
Douglas  Arant,  Lawyer.  1500  Brown  Marx 
Building.  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Robert  P.  Bass,  Jr.,  Lawyer.  16  Centre 
Street,  Concord,  N.H. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Blake,  Retired  advertising 
writer.  Young  and  Rublcam;  former  Presi- 
dent, World  Federalists,  U.S.A.,  Ogden  Park. 
Dobbs  Perry,  N.Y. 

Charles  G.  Bolte,  Executive  Vice-President. 
The  Viking  Press,  625  Madison  Avenue.  New- 
York,  NY. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Bray,  Vice-Chalrman  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  World  Association  of 
World  Federalists;  VIce-Chairman  National 
Executive  Council,  United  World  Federalists, 
10147  Rustic  Lane.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  President,  Yale 
University,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn, 

Henry  B,  Cabot,  Lawyer,  140  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Grenvllle  Clark,  Lawyer  and  author.  Dub- 
lin, N  JI. 

Norman  Cousins,  Editor,  Saturday  Review, 
and  author,  380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Gardner  Cox,  Painter,  88  Garden  Street. 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

John  S.  Dickey.  President.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Dartmouth   College,   Hanover,  N.H. 

Dr.  E.  Grey  Dlmond.  Physician;  member. 
Scrlpps  Clinic  and  Research  Foundation. 
Scrlpps  Clinic  &  Research  Foundation.  La 
Jolla,  Calif. 

Clarence  C.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  Dean,  Howard 
University  Law  School,  Howard  University 
Law  School,  Washington,  DC. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Grant,  S.  J..  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy.  Loyola  University.  6525 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

Erwln  N.  Grlswold,  Dean,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  Harvard  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harry  E.  Groves.  Visiting  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Washington  Law  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Law  School,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Szantho  Harrington, 
Minister,  The  Community  Church  of  New 
York;  Honorary  Vice  President,  United  World 
Federalists,  10  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
Hudson  Hoagland,  Co-director,  Worcester 
Foundation  for  Experimental  Biology;  Past 
President,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Worcester  Foundation  for  Experi- 
mental Biology,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Harry  B,  Holllns,  Chairman.  Managing 
Conunlttee,  World  Law  Fund,  11  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

George  C,  Holt.  Executive  Director,  United 


World    Federalists,     New    England    Branch; 
columnist,  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Richard  Hudson.  Editor,  War/Peace  Re- 
port; former  foreign  correspondent,  305  West 
18th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

John  K.  Jessup.  Chief  Editorial  Writer, 
Life  Magazine,  Time  and  Life  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miss  PrisclUa  Johnson,  Journalist  and 
author,  158  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lall.  Research  associate. 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations, 
Cornell  University.  170  East  83rd  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Louis  Lusky,  Professor  of  Law,  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  Columbia  University 
Law  School.  New  York.  NY. 
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THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  concern  about  what  seems 
to  be  a  growing  sense  of  impatience  and 
frustration  regarding  the  Vietnam  war 
80  often  we  hear  people  say  Let  us 
escalate  the  war,  get  It  over  with  and 
bring  our  young  men  home  Thl.s  view  Is 
reflected  In  the  latest  Gallup  poll  Our 
administration  reflects  this  view.  too. 
without  recognizing  that  achieving  a 
military  victory  through  constant  escala- 
tion will  probably  lead,  at  best  and  only 
after  many  more  deaths,  to  a  permanent 
commitment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  young  men  and  billions  of  dollars 
annually  for  many  years  to  come  More 
important,  such  a  so-called  victory  will. 
I  believe,  contain  the  seeds  of  far  greater 
future  bitterness  and  disaster 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  could 
erase  the  entire  nation  of  North   Viet- 
nam— which  is  about  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Georgia — in  2  days.  If  we  chose  to  do 
so.  But.  the  most  probable  end  result  of 
continued  escalation,  no  matter  whether 
done  slowly  or  quickly,  will  be  a  vacuum 
of  power  In  North  Vietnam  which  would, 
of  necessity,  be  filled  by  China,  with  con- 
sequences hurtful  to  our  national  inter- 
est. On  the  other  hand,  unilateral  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  Is  abhorrent  to  us  as  a 
people  and  likewise  against  our  national 
Interest  as  it.  too.  woiild  create  a  vacuum 
To  my  mind.  American  national  inter- 
eat,  Vietnam's  national  interest,  and  the 
world's   self-interest   are   all    the    same 
when  It  comes  to  the  common  aim  of 
achieving  a  sane  resolution  to  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam   To  cool  it  down,  to  slow 
down,  would  appear  to  me  the  correct, 
commonsense.  Immediate  course  to  fol- 
low 

The  best  permanent  solution  to  Viet- 
nam. In  my  belief  Is  to  strive  for  and 
accept  a  settlement  that  reasonably  rep- 
resents the  actual  political  forces  in  be- 
Ing  there-  the  relatively  small  Ky  right 
wing  and  Communist  left  wing  and  the 
large  middle  ground  of  neutralists  of  all 
complexions  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
unfortunate  Vietnamese,  such  an  out- 
come would  obviously  be  preferable,  too; 
and  it  Is  one  that  would  permit  us  to 
bring  back  our  young  men  and  substan- 
tially reduce  our  expenses  In  pursuing 
these  objectives,  we  should  work  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible 

As  a  first  step,  I  believe  we  should  cease 
bombing  the  north  and  hold  our  present 
level  of  men  in  the  south,  at  the  same 
time  seeking  either  North  Vietnamese  as- 
surance or  some  responsible  third  party 
gtiarantee  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  Increase  their  level  of  men  in  the 
south  and  wUl  negotiate  and  agree  upon 
a  ceaae-flre  and  an  end  of  violence,  to  be 


followed  by:  first,  verified  free  election, 
with  candidacies  for  office  and  right  to 
vote  open  to  every  citizen  of  South 
Vietnam,  second,  in  accordance  with 
principle  of  self-determination,  internal 
affairs  of  South  Vietnam,  including  con- 
sideration of  reunification  and  constitu- 
tional issues,  to  be  settled  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Government  resulting  from  the 
election,  third,  agreement  In  principle 
to  eventual  complete  American  with- 
drawal of  troops,  and  withdrawal  in  fact 
based  on  completion  of  arrangements 
leading  to  election,  replacement  by  Asian 
troops,  and  the  withdrawal  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces;  and,  fourth,  imme- 
diate release  of  all  political  prisoners, 
amnesty  for  any  political  actions  in  past, 
and  right  of  asylum  for  any  South  Viet- 
namese wishing  it 

The  final  objective  would  be  a  general 
military  neutralization  of  the  whole  area 
as  once  proposed  by  President  de  Gaulle 
Yet  this  basic  thought  of  free  elections, 
of  permitting  a  government  to  rise  that 
would    reflect    all    the    diverse    political 
forces  there,  is  the  very  kind  of  solution 
that     our     administration     discourages 
First,  In  1956    we  backed  Diem  s  refusal 
to  go  ahead   with   the  elections  agreed 
upon  at  Geneva   in    1954    And,   now  we 
support  elections  in  the  south  in  which 
the  large  portion  of  the  people  who  live 
in    areas    dominated    by    the    National 
Liberation  Front  are  unable  to  vote    In 
the  past,  too,  persons  who  wish  a  neutral 
Vietnam   were   not   even   allowed   to   be 
candidates  for  public  office  since,  under 
South  Vietnam's  Public  Law  004-65.  "all 
actions  under  the  false  name  of  peace 
and    neutrality    according    to    a    Com- 
munist policy  '  are  proltibited  At  present, 
too,    the    candidates    already    in    power, 
like  Premier  Ky  and  General  Thieu.  can 
campaign    in    the    provinces    while    the 
other  civilian  candidates  may  well  find 
that  only  in  Saigon  can  they  be  sure  of 
the   transportation   and  security   neces- 
sary to  present  themselves  to  the  voters 
The  kind  of  outcome  that  may  actually 
emerge  from  the  Vietnamese  war.  under 
our  present  policies,  will  perhaps  appear 
to  our  administration  to  be  a  victory,  but 
I  believe  it  will  be  only  a  facade  of  vic- 
tory and  can   prove  to  bt-  a  long-term 
defeat  for  our  country   Prom  a  physical 
viewpoint,  too,  we  would  have  to  survey 
our  so-called  victory  in  much  the  same 
way  that  the  Roman  general  Tacitus  did 
when  he  said       We  made  a  desert,  and 
we  called  it  peace  ' 

■Vet,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no- 
body who  wants  a  peaceful  resolution  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  more  than  does  our 
President  Why  then  do  we  find  our- 
selves in  such  contradictory  circum- 
stances'' 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  problem 
is  that  we  are  looking  at  the  situation 
from  a  short-term  or  middle-term,  but 
not  a  long-term  viewpoint;  that  the 
sense  of  history  and  the  lesSons  which 
may  be  drawn  from  history  are  too  often 
absent  when  it  comes  to  our  decision- 
making processes  To  put  things  in  per- 
spective, let  us  examine  why  we  are  In 
Vietnam  today  Our  Job  here  Is  to  try  to 
make  the  complicated  comprehensible 

We  are  familiar  with  the  reasoning  of 
President  Eisenhowers  October  1.  1954, 


letter  to  President  Diem,  the  SEATO 
Treaty  and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  in  each  of  these 
documents,  there  is  ample  rationale  to 
follow  a  very  different  course.  President 
Eisenhower's  letter,  offering  help  to 
Diem,  specified  that — 

The  Government  of  the  tJnlted  States  ex- 
pects that  this  aid  will  be  met  by  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
Vietnam  in  undertaking  needed  refornii 

These  reforms  have  not  yet  been  ful- 
filled  For  example,  today.  12  years  later 
only  about  25  percent  of  the  farmers  own 
all  of  the  land  they  work. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  has  had  to  be  in- 
terpreted stringently  since  PakisUn  and 
Fiance  oppose  our  policies.  Our  Govern- 
ment adheres  to  the  view  that  the  treaty 
commits  us  to  assist  Vietnam  independ- 
ently despite  the  lack  of  unanimity 
among  treaty  members. 

Finally,  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
was  intended  to  show  congressional  sup- 
port for  retaliation  in  response  to  direct 
offensive  action  against  American  mili- 
tary units,  and  to  demonstrate  that  we 
regard  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
vital  to  our  national  interest  and  world 
peace  The  administration  has  now  vastly 
enlarged  this  concept.  Now  we  want  not 
only  -peace  and  security."  but  a  Pax 
Americana 

What  is  the  real  reason,  the  national 
interest  reason,  why  we  are  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  specifically  in  Vietnam,  to  the 
extent  that  we  are?  As  the  Senate  Re- 
publican policy  committee  report  asks; 
First,  what  precisely  is  our  national  in- 
terest in  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Vietnam 
and  Laos''  and.  second,  to  what  future 
lengths  are  we  prepared  to  go  In  support 
of  this  interest?"  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way.  what  Is  the  reason  for  our  short- 
sighted policy  of  cutting  off  our  noses  to 
spite  our  faces'* 

Is  it  perhaps,  to  save  face? 
In  Vietnam  alone  ours  is  a  rising  com- 
mitment that  involves  almost  one-half 
million  young  American  men  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  some  $25  billion  a  year 
And  most  Important,  it  is  an  extremely 
bloody  conflict  which  has  caused  us  more 
than  10.000  American  dead  and  almost 
60.000  wounded  Probably  25  times  as 
many  Vietnamese  soldiers.  South  and 
North,  have  been  killed  And  I  have  not 
included  the  civilian  casualties. 

The  main  reason  for  the  extent  of  our 
involvement,  and  the  basic  argument 
against  the  Communist  expansion,  is 
that  If  we  do  not  draw  a  line  at  the  17th 
parallel,  we  may  have  to  draw  it  in  other 
countries  not  now  under  the  commu- 
nism or  closer  and  closer  to  the  United 
States  But  have  we  not  by  our  valiant, 
lengthy  stand,  already  made  this  point 
and  underlined  It  In  scarlet? 

Let  us  look  ahead  and  visualize  the 
eventual  consequence  of  our  present 
policy.  General  Westmoreland  assured 
us  here  the  other  day  that  we  shall  pre- 
vail "  What  did  he  mean  by  this?  At  the 
very  best.  I  foresee  a  situation  where  the 
North  Vietnamese  military  forces  are  de- 
stroyed and  the  National  Liberation 
FVont  military  potential  Is  ultimately 
pushed  way  underground.  With  enough 
more  killing  of  Americans  and  Vietnam- 
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ese  and  enough  more  money  and  mate- 
rial from  the  United  States,  we  may 
achieve  this  result. 

I  suppose,  too.  we  will  find  that  an 
election  of  sorts  would  have  taken  place 
legitimizing  either  Marshall  Ky  or  Gen- 
eral Thieu  as  President.  Such  a  govern- 
ment would  remain  In  power  just  as  long 
as  we  would  continue  to  shore  It  up  with 
a  quarter-mlllion-man  occupation  force 
and  several  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Why  would  such  a  government  need 
so  much  artificial  support?  The  reason, 
as  I  see  it.  is  that  there  simply  will  be  no 
broad  political  base  for  that  government. 
The  presently  scheduled  election  will  not 
permit  the  large  number  of  people  in  the 
National  Liberation  Front  areas  to  vote, 
and  even  those  In  the  Ky  government 
areas  who  believe  in  a  neutral  solution 
will  be  denied  a  choice,  because  no  candi- 
dacies offering  this  view  will  be  allowed. 
And  if  by  any  unlikely  chance  a  neutral- 
ist is  elected.  Marshall  Ky  has  publicly 
stated : 
I  am  going  to  flght  him  militarily. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
choices  that  will  most  probably  be  offered 
to  those  South  Vietnamese  who  can  vote. 
While  Marshall  Ky  has  matured  In  the 
past  2  years,  he  still  has  no  identification 
with  his  nation's  liberation  from  French 
colonial  rule.  In  fact,  his  total  military 
training  and  experience  at  the  time  of 
the  Vietnamese  struggle  for  national  in- 
dependence against  Prance  found  him 
serving  under  the  French  flag.  Further- 
more. Ky  is  from  the  North,  speaking 
with  a  northern  accent.  His  political 
thinking  tends  toward  absolutism;  as  he 
has  said: 

People  ask  me  who  my  hero  Is;  I  have  onJv 

one— Hitler, 

General  Thieu  also  received  his  mili- 
tary training  in  the  French  Army  and 
received  French  decorations. 

Ask  yourselves  how  much  popular  sup- 
port In  the  United  States  after  our  Rev- 
olution a  candidate  for  office  would  have 
had  If  he  had  served  In  the  British  Army. 

A  far  worse  result  of  indefinite  escala- 
tion Is  that  we  may  well  manage  to  raze 
North  Vietnam,  thereby  creating  a  vac- 
uum or.  more  Important,  a  threat  to 
Chinese  security  Interests,  into  which  the 
Chinese  would  doubtless  feel  compelled 
to  move.  This  was  the  case  at  the  time 
of  Korea  in  1950  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist economy  and  regime  were  even 
more  wobbly  and  weak  than  they  are  to- 
day—15  years  later.  At  that  time,  a  few 
weeks  before  200.000  "volunteer"  soldiers 
crossed  the  Yalu  River,  the  Chinese 
warned  they  would  Intervene  if  United 
Nations  forces  Invaded  North  Korea.  We 
should  note  well  that  the  Chinese  have 
issued  a  similar  caveat  concerning  our 
invading  North  Vietnam.  As  Chou  En- 
lal  has  said.  China  Is  ready,  tomorrow, 
if  need  be.  to  send  an  avalanche  of  vol- 
unteers Into  North  Vietnam  If  Hanoi 
should  ask  assistance. 

If  the  Chinese  come  Into  North  Viet- 
nam, we  will  obviously  be  drawn  Into  th« 
conflict  far  more  than  Is  even  now  the 
case.  Popular  opinion  at  home  may  well 
demand  we  erase  China  s  nuclear  poten- 
tial. Then  suppose  Chinese  and  Amer- 
ican troops  become  locked  in  land  battle. 


I  am  sure  that  If  we  could  not  quickly 
repel  them,  there  would  be,  as  was  the 
case  toward  the  end  of  the  Korean  war, 
the  start  of  a  domestic  clamor  for  us 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  save  our  young 
men's  lives  and  shorten  the  war.  Do  we 
want  to  repeat  the  awesome  1945  spec- 
tacle of  Hiroshima,  of  white  men  using 
nuclear  weapons  against  yellow  men? 

If  this  should  occur,  the  Soviet  Union 
might  well  find  Itself  forced  to  help  a 
fellow  Communist  state.  All  of  us  here 
know  the  result  of  such  an  eventuality. 
All  told,  then,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
our  own  national  interest,   if  nothing 
else,  it  woiUd  seem  that  our  present  ob- 
jectives, courses,   and  actions   are   not 
satisfactory.  The  fact  that  other  nations 
share  this  view  is  shown  by  the  all-too- 
thln  statistics  of  those  bearing  arms  be- 
side us  in  South  Vietnam.  The  only  free 
world  nations  now  sharing  the  fighting 
burden  are  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
who,  because  of  their  proximity,  have  a 
greater  fear  of  China  than  do  we.  The 
other  exceptions  are  South  Korea  for 
whom  the  United  States  pays  the  entire 
cost,    exclusive    of    salaries,    of    45,000 
troops  in  South  Vietnam— while  we  still 
maintain    50,000    American    troops    in 
Korea  and  provide  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  aid— the  Philippines  who 
have  provided  some  engineers,  and  Thai- 
land, which  has  provided  Its  airfields  and 
a  battalion  of  troops.  Otherwise,  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  only  seen  fit  to  give 
South  Vietnam  medical  supplies,  ambu- 
lances, and  humanitarian  relief. 

Nor  will  the  United  Nations  cooperate 
with  us.  except  through  the  personal 
representation  of  U  Thant.  Church  lead- 
ers, be  it  the  Pope  or  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  oppose  escalation.  In  fact. 
Pope  Paul  has  made  it  clear  time  and 
again  that  this  conflict  should  be  settled 
by  mutual  negotiation.  In  his  Encyclical 
Deploring  Armed  Conflicts.  In  April  1965, 
His  Holiness  declared: 


fore  the  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  earlier  this 
year: 

I  don't  believe  that  the  bombing  up  to 
the  present  has  significantly  reduced,  nor 
any  bombing  that  I  could  contemplate  In  the 
future,  would  significantly  reduce  the  actual 
flow  of  men  and  material  to  the  South. 


We  have  the  dreadful  spectacle  In  certain 
parts  of  the  world  of  antagonism  on  the 
Increase  between  peoples,  and  see  repeated 
the  dangerous  phenomenon  of  recourse  to 
arms,  instead  of  negotiations,  to  settle  the 
disputes  of  the  opposing  parties. 

And,  Anally,  as  we  know,  the  Senate 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  speaking 
for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion, has  Issued  an  excellent  report  ex- 
pressing valid  misgivings  about  our 
wldming  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the 
opinion  of  many  people  in  this  country 
and  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
opposing  escalation  is  wrong — or  is  there. 
perhaps,  something  wrong  with  our 
reasoning? 

I  believe  it  is  not  responsible  to  just 
criticize  or  carp  or  to  be  negative. 
Rather.  I  offer  an  alternate,  positive 
course  of  action,  which  I  urge  our  Gov- 
ernment to  pursue. 

First,  to  spell  out  my  suggestions  out- 
lined at  the  beglning  of  this  speech,  I 
would  cease  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam; and  I  would  do  so  not  just  as  an 
enticement  toward  negotiations.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that,  from  the  military 
viewpoint  of  stopping  the  flow  of  soldiers 
and  supplies,  bombing  Is  ineffectual. 

Secretary  McNamara  himself  said  be- 


The  main  impact  of  the  bombing  on 
such  a  primitive  economy  as  that  of 
North  Vietnam  is  to  change  the  move- 
ment of  men  and  supplies  from  day  to 
night;  from  trains  and  trucks  to  human 
backs  and  bikes.  It  was  for  similar  rea- 
sons that  bombing  proved  fruitless  when 
attempted  by  the  British  in  their  suc- 
cessful jungle  campaign  against  the 
Commimists  in  Malaysia. 

Bombing  of  Germany  in  World  War  II, 
although  of  decisive  military  value,  was 
done  imder  circumstances  entirely  dis- 
similar to  those  under  which  we  are 
operating  in  North  Vietnam.  Specifically, 
Germany  was  manufacturing  Its  own 
weapons  and  providing  practically  its 
own  total  economic  support  for  its  war 
effort.  North  Vietnam  is  not.  Weapons 
systems  hardware  and  mvmitions  are 
being  supplied  by  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Also,  our  own  bombing  of  Axis  coun- 
tries was  carried  out  in  connection  with 
massive  land  camaplgns  within  the  same 
borders — an  eventuality  which  I  fer- 
vently hope  will  not  materialize  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Moreover,  quite  apart  from  the  cru- 
cial questions  of  the  survival  of  our  pilots 
and  air  crewmen,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  our  bombing  is  frequently 
unprofitable  from  a  simple  cost  account- 
ing standpoint.  We  send  planes  costing 
$3.5  million  manned  by  two  pilots,  each 
of  which  is  trained  for  10  years  or  more, 
to  bomb  a  crossroads,  with  the  result 
that  we  may  lose  the  planes  and  pilots, 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  repair  their 
damage  overnight.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  has  cited 
statements  by  highest  ranking  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  indicating 
that  the  cost  of  aircraft  lost  over  North 
Vietnam  as  of  early  1967  was  about  $911 
million,  while  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
fixed  targets  destroyed  by  the  bombing 
up  to  that  time  was  on  the  order  of  $180 
million.  This  would  Indicate  we  may  well 
have  lost  equipment  worth  more  than  five 
times  the  cost  of  the  damage  we  inflicted. 
Bombing  undoubtedly  is  dislocating 
North  Vietnamese  habits  of  living  and 
surely  is  a  nuisance  requiring  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  men  to  repair  the  dam- 
age. But  the  one  thing  North  Vietnam 
Is  not  short  of  is  manpower.  And  if  their 
manpower  ever  should  become  exhausted, 
they  have  another  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  Chinese  on  whom  to  draw. 

Furthermore,  the  bombing  is  proving 
psychologically  and  politically  coimter- 
productlve  to  our  national  Interest  by 
galvanizing  the  will  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  resist  and  by  driving  North 
Vietnam  Into  the  arms  of  China.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese leadership  has  known  nothing  but 
war  and  strife  for  the  last  25  years.  So 
while  our  bombing  Inconveniences  them. 
It  Is  not  entirely  a  new  experience  and 
thus  does  not  seem  to  be  inspiring  the 
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North  Vietnamese  In  any  appreciable  way 
to  surrender  or  even  negotiate  In  fact. 
by  bombing  we  may  be  actually  harden- 
ing the  terms  for  settlement  and  em- 
bittering the  North  Vietnamese  people. 
to  the  extent  that  the  stability  of  any 
regime  signing  a  forced  settlement  might 
be  Impaired  Such  a  settlement,  thus. 
could  contain  the  seeds  of  future  war, 
Just  as  the  forced  Treaty  of  Versailles 
ending  World  War  I  contained  the  seeds 
of  World  War  II 

But  the  efTect  of  the  bombint;  most 
adverse  to  our  American  national  mter- 
est  is  that,  by  It,  we  are  actually  starting 
to  heal  the  breach  between  China  and 
Russia  This  schism,  which  wa.s  widen- 
ing fast  when  we  commenct-d  our  bomb- 
ing, haa  now  slowed  And  we  see  signs 
of  rapprochement  between  those  two 
countries  as  they  conclude  agreements 
covering  the  routing  of  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam 

In  addition  to  curtailment  of  the 
bombing.  I  believe  we  should  deescalate 
our  offensive  military  search-and-de.stroy 
operations  in  Vietcon^-held  areas,  thus 
vastly  reducing  our  casualties,  and  seek 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  securing 
and  making  economically  viable  those 
areas  that  are  easily  defended  by  our 
strong  land  and  naval  forces  and  where 
the  large  numbers  of  people  are  con- 
centrated We  would,  of  course,  not  as- 
sume a  "sitting  duck"  position  but  would 
continue  to  enga^iie  m  active  patrolling 
around  these  areas,  searching  out  and 
eliminating  any  offensive  Vtetcong  ef- 
forts to  attack  us 

In  the  civilian  .sector  we  would  press 
harder  for  more  education,  public  health. 
Improved  agricultural  methods,  and  the 
start  of  industry  More  particularly,  we 
should  return  tht-  American  responsibil- 
ity for  pacification  from  our  Army  to 
civilian  leadership  and  encourage  In- 
creasing Vietnamese  direction  of  their 
present  good  work  in  pacification  or  rev- 
olutionary development.  The  successful 
national  reconciliation  or  open  arms 
policy  would  be  expanded  to  solidify  the 
South  Vietnamese  civilian  base  and  to 
Increase  the  Vletcong  defection  rate 

We  must  lend  support  to  swet^plng  so- 
cial and  land  reform  In  South  Vietnam. 
a  nation  of  farmers  aix)ut  one  and  a  half 
million  persons  are  presently  dispos- 
sessed of  their  homes  and  properties  and 
are  barely  .subsisting  in  cities  or  refugee 
camps. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  program  of 
our  adversaries  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  is  that  providing  broad  rent 
reduction  and  advance  toward  the  set- 
tlement of  the  agrarian  problem  so  as 
to  Insure  the  land  to  its  tillers  Obvi- 
oasly,  this  had  had  an  appeal  for  the  vast 
proportion  of  farmers  who  are  tenants 
and  who  are  not  aware  of  the  usual  Com- 
munist practice  of  eventually  reseizlng 
the  land  into  state  farms  and  making 
the  state  into  an  even  more  oppressive 
landlord  than  was  any  individual  be- 
fore 

But.  no  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  ablp  to  survive  long  with- 
out mihtarv-  propping  unless  It.  too. 
moves  in  the  direction  of  returning  the 
land  to  Its  tillers 

In    following    this    course     we    would 


demonstrate  our  responsibility  as  a  ma- 
ture world  leader  accepting  the  fact  that 
until  man  Is  more  perifect  or  until  there 
exists  a  world  system  under  enforceable 
law,  areas  of  conflict  and  friction  will 
inevitably  exist  Our  job  as  a  leader,  as 
I  see  it.  is  to  cool  the  temperature  of  the 
conflict  and  reduce  friction  as  much  as 
we  can  If.  by  following  this  course,  we 
can  demonstrate  in  South  Vietnam  that 
wp  are  willing  to  face  a  low-key.  mini- 
mum casualty,  long  drawn  out  struggle 
in  preference  to  a  high-key,  high-cas- 
ualty war  that  has  a  good  chance  of 
escalating  into  world  war  III.  then  it 
would  obviously  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  to  negotiate  with  us 
since  they  would  have  no  other  way  to 
get  us  out  of  their  area 

And  when  these  negotiations  come.  I 
believe  \^e  and  Hanoi  must  return  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  follow  it:  on  our 
part,  accepting  the  fact  that  we  must 
negotiate  with  the  Vielcone  and  accept- 
ing the  possibility  that  a  nationalist 
Communist  regime  may  eventually 
emerge  If  this  happens,  assuming  that 
nationalism  is  allowed  to  play  its  role, 
a.s  is  presently  the  case  with  Yugoslavia. 
I  believe  our  American  national  inter- 
ests will  not  unduly  suffer  And  if  the 
safeguards  of  amnesty  and.  where  neces- 
sary, asylum  are  guaranteed,  I  believe 
our  humanitarian  commitments  will  be 
fulfilled  Such  an  outcome.  I  believe, 
would  be  preferable  to  most  South  Viet- 
namese, so  many  of  whom  today  are 
either  refugees  or  casualties  of  war 

Moreover,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a 
coalition  govei-nment  might  well  hold  its 
own  Actually,  since  World  War  II.  of  the 
33  countries  which  have  had  coalition 
governments  in  which  Communists  par- 
ticipated, 22  have  remained  non-Com- 
munist. 

But.  if  at  the  very  worst,  a  national 
Communist  government  rose,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  history  and  geography 
to  see  that  Vietnam's  principal  enemy 
would  probably  be  its  traditional,  over- 
bearmg  threat  and  neighbor  of  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  China.  Moreover,  If 
ever  there  was  a  nationally  orientated 
Communist,  it  Is  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  I  believe 
with  even  a  Yugoslavian-type  of  commu- 
ni.sm.  we  would  be  better  off  than  the  best 
alternative  now  ahead  of  us — namely,  an 
artificial  regime  indefinitely  shored  up 
by  American  young  m^n  and  dollars. 
Our  great  responsibility,  then,  would  be 
to  assure  amnesty  or  asylum  to  every 
South  Vietnamese  who  might  be  pe- 
nalized by  such  a  government,  withal 
recognizing  that  many  may  now  be 
friendly  to  us  only  because  of  personal 
economic  advantage  Nevertheless,  we 
owe  them  the  assurance  of  a  safe  and 
free  life 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  make 
everv'  effort  to  Internationalize  our  ef- 
forts, both  In  the  present  military  op- 
erations and  In  the  stabilization  which 
we  hope  will  follow  At  present  some 
2,000  American  AID  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel are  in  Vietnam  and  just  24  from 
the  United  Nations,  or  approximately  1 
percent  I  should  like  to  see  an  effort 
made  toward  the  start  of  a  reversal  of 
these  figures  and  the  responsibility  that 


this  reversal  would  Indicate.  This  would 
mean  too,  that  if  the  United  Nations  or 
the  Int-ernational  Court  of  Justice  con- 
sidered the  Vietnam  problem  or  any  part 
of  It.  agreement  in  advance  would  have 
to  be  made  by  all  sides  to  accept  its 
decisions. 

Moreover.  In  whatever  arrangements 
we  make,  we  should  particularly  seek 
more  participation  by  other  Asian  na- 
tions to  dispel  the  notion  that  this  is  a 
white  mans  war  or  that  the  regime 
which  follows  it  will  be  an  extension  of 
white  colonialism.  And  we  should  strive 
to  achieve  a  military  neutralization  of  the 
whole  of  Southeeist  Asia,  guaranteed 
either  by  the  Geneva  Convention  powers 
together  with  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  United  Nations 

We  should  be  prepared  to  support  and 
encourage,  but  only  with  limited  US 
participation,  a  mammoth  economic  and 
educational  development  program.  In 
conjunction  with  pacification,  which  will 
make  the  promised  reforms  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  seem  pale  by 
comparison.  In  promoting  this  long- 
range  development  program,  we  should 
insist  on  the  maximum  utilization  of  all 
available  International  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  United  Nations  technical  assist- 
ance program,  the  Economic  Commission 
on  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  the  pro- 
posed A.slan  Development  Bank 

These  are  some  elements  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  our  wisest  course  for  the 
future  In  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia, 
ba.sed  on  a  realistic  and  long-range  view 
of  our  national  Interest  and  our  hlstor>' 
Regrettably,  I  must  say  that  our  current 
policy  does  not  .seem  to  rest  on  such  a 
basis,  and  I  close  w  1th  a  plea  and  a  prayer 
that  our  objectives  and  our  strategy  may 
be  reappraised  accordingly  The  Issue  is 
as  ultimate  as  survival  Itself.  We  ought 
not  continue  to  agree  with  bland  acquies- 
cence to  a  course  based  on  short-term 
expediency  fraught  with  far  greater  long- 
term  danger  and  containing  within  Itself 
the  .seeds  of  destruction  Rather,  let  us 
not  only  permit,  but  .seek  a  government 
reflecting  all  the  diverse  political  forces 
of  the  area  Such  a  ix)llcy  would  contain 
the  seeds  of  settlement  of  the  strife  and 
military  neutralization  of  the  area 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lsland  'Mr.  Pell!  for  a  ver>' 
thoughtful,  analytical,  and  detailed 
resume  of  his  feelings  on  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  May  I  say  In  passing  that  I 
would  hope  that  the  situation  which 
.seems  to  be  developing  In  the  Middle 
East  will  not  divert  attention  from  the 
situation  In  which  we  are  primarily  in- 
volved In  Southeast  Asia,  where  we  have 
In  excess  of  450.000  men  at  the  present 
time,  and  where  the  price  In  both  men 
and  treasure  will  very  likely  go  up  in 
the  months  ahead 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senator 
raised  the  possibility  of  this  matter  being 
taken  up  by  the  United  Nations  and.  if 
need  be.  by  the  International  Court  for 
Ju.stice,  both  of  which  are  sound  ideas 

Then,  on  page  6  of  his  speech,  the  Sen- 
ator raises  the  posslbllUy  of  a  confronta- 
tion with  China  He  Indicates  that  should 
that  unhappy  event  take  place,  there 
would  be  "the  start  of  a  domestic  clamor 
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to  use  nuclear  weapons  •  •  •  and  shorten 

the  war," 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  following 
dispatch  on  the  AP  ticker  today: 

Washington. — Chinese  Communist  Inter- 
vention in  the  Vietnam  war  would  bring  a 
major  engagement  against  the  mainland  of 
China  that  would  ■involve  everything  we 
have",  a  high  U.S.  official  warned  today. 

The  statement  was  made  to  a  foreign  policy 
conference  of  editors  and  broadcasters  at  the 
State  Department.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
conference  the  official  could  not  be  identified 
by  name  or  agency. 

However,  officials  made  clear  they  do  not 
see  indications  pointing  to  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist Intervention  with  troops  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  at  the  present  time. 

Later,  in  explanation,  it  Is  stated: 

The  US  response  against  the  mainland  of 
China,  would  have  to  be  with  conventional 
forces  In  the  initial  phase.  The  action  could 
become  a  major  engagement  that  would  in- 
volve "everything  we  have,"  the  officials  said 
indicating  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  dispatch  in  Itself  may  be  noth- 
ing to  get  alarmed  about,  but  It  indicates 
that  some  of  our  people  are  being  asked 
some  pertinent  questions.  These  un- 
identified, unnamed  official  sources  miist 
be  aware  of  wiiat  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  what  will  be  said. 
They  must  be  aware  of  the  questions 
being  raised  among  the  populace  as  a 
whole.  They  must  be  aware  of  not  only 

the  possibility,  but  also  the  probability 

should  this  war  escalate  too  far,  should 
a  mischance  of  action  occur — of  a  con- 
frontation between  Peking  and  the 
United  States.  Should  that  happen,  it  is 
my  belief— and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  concurs — that  despite  the 
difficulties  between  China  and  Moscow, 
a  gulf  which  Is  wide,  and  deep,  and  real 
would  be  bridged  over  temporarily,  and 
it  might  be  a  matter  of  our  facing  two 
Communist  nations. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  thoughtful  speech.  I  know  how 
he  feels,  having  discussed  this  matter 
with  him  many  times.  I  also  commend 
him  for  bringing  out  the  fact  that  so  far 
as  bombing  of  the  north  is  concerned,  it 
was  undertaken  with  two  objectives  in 
mind:  First,  to  stop  or  decrease  the  daily 
infiltration  of  men.  The  exact  opposite 
result  has  been  achieved  because  infiltra- 
tion has  Increased.  The  second  objective 
was  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  conference 
table.  That  has  failed,  and  it  appears 
that  Hanoi  has  hardened  its  spine,  so  to 
speak,  and  shows  no  sign  of  coming  to 
the  negotiating  table. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  speech  that 
the  Senator  has  just  made,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  putting  his  thoughts  in 
writing.  I  know  the  travail  that  Vietnam 
causes  him  and  overy  other  Senator  to 
feel  regardless  of  their  position  on  this 
matter.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
offering  some  possibilities  which  might 
and.  in  my  opinion,  should  be  considered. 
It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  not  a  Sen- 
ator who  would  not  like  to  see  the  Viet- 
namese situation  brought  to  an  honor- 
able conclusion  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

'At  this  point,  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
the  chair.) 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  PET  J  I.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  I  do  not  have  adequate  words  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  him  for  what  I  think 
is  one  of  the  most  constructive  contribu- 
tions that  has  been  made  to  the  his- 
toric debate  on  Vietnam  that  has  been 
going  on  In  this  Chamber  for  31/2  years. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  knows 
the  degree  to  which  I  have  looked  to  him 
for  leadership  during  that  period  of  time 
because  of  his  past  diplomatic  connec- 
tions, his  service  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment before  he  came  here  and.  also,  he 
has  not  spoken  so  frequently  as  I  have 
on  the  subject  in  this  Chamber  during 
that  period  of  time. 

He  has  been  a  very  wise  counselor 
among  his  colleagues  in  regard  to  this 
subject. 

As  this  problem  has  been  discussed  in 
executive  sessions  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  elsewhere.  I  want 
to  make  three  quick  points  in  paying 
commendation  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  He  has  consistently  recog- 
nized the  desirability  of  a  multilateral 
approach  to  the  solution  of  this  ugly 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  rather  than  a  U.S. 
unilateral  approach.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  could  be  more  brilliantly  and  concisely 
set  forth  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  done  this  afternoon. 

Furthermore,  in  his  advice  on  a  multi- 
lateral approach  to  this  matter,  the  Sen- 
ator has  recognized  the  international 
commitments  to  which  nations  are  ob- 
ligated as  signatories  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Today,  he  makes  mention 
further  of  the  possibility  of  expanding 
the  Geneva  Conference  into  a  multilater- 
al settlement  approach.  As  he  has  heard 
me  say  so  many  times,  we  should  make 
available  and  expand  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference because  that  takes  care  of  or  at 
least  it  offers  the  procedures  which  re- 
sponds to  those  who  say,  "Well.  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  and  China  are 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations." 
But.  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
United  Nations — as  I  wrote  In  a  legal 
memorandum  which  I  submitted  to  the 
President,  at  his  request,  more  than  2 
years  ago — from  offering  to  bring  these 
countries  in  through  the  aegis,  for  ex- 
ample, of  an  expanded  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. 

I  am  glad  that  is  the  clear  implication 
In  the  Senator's  speech  this  afternoon. 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  this : 
It  Is  very  important  that  Senators  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  say, 
as  others  have  said  in  the  recent  past 
In  this  Chamber,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  have  the  Government 
do  everything  it  can  to  seek  a  multilat- 
eral negotiated  settlement  of  this  dis- 
pute. 

We  have  already  lost  over  10,000  Amer- 
ican men  in  Vietnam.  More  than  three 
times  that  nimiber  have  been  seriously 
wounded. 

The  casualty  lists  will  climb  and  in- 
crease as  escalation  increases.  It  is  hard 
for  the  American  people  to  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  going  to  win  a  victory 
in  the  sense  that  most  people  talk  about 


a  victory.  We  can  have  a  surrender  if  we 
kill  and  destroy  enough,  and  display 
enough  inhumanity,  which  will  never  give 
us  victory.  The  only  victory  which  counts 
is  the  victory  of  peace.  A  truce  will  never 
give  us  victory.  That  is  the  best  we  can 
expect,  because  we  can  never  appeal  to 
the  enemy  to  agree  with  us  that  our 
terms  on  the  basis  of  a  political  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  would  be  acceptable  to 
them. 

It  grieves  me  to  think  that  we  have  a 
disunited  Republic.  I  see  no  hope  for  a 
united  Republic  over  this  war,  especially 
when  it  is  not  even  a  declared  war. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  speech  I 
made  at  Berkeley,  Calif.  I  have  spoken 
on  many  campuses.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  student  point  of  view  which  I  am 
now  going  to  describe.  But,  it  is  there. 
It  Is  there,  and  It  is  being  advocated  now 
by  increasing  nimibers  of  students; 
namely,  the  idea  of  a  deKberate  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  draft. 

Oh,  we  can  say.  "Throw  them  in  pris- 
on." That  has  already  been  said  so  much 
that  their  movement  has  been  labeled 
"the  movement  to  prison"  with  increas- 
ing numbers  of  students  saying  to  the 
American  people,  "Put  us  in  prison." 
They  are  planning  all  across  the  countrv, 
in  considerable  student  blocs  this  sum- 
mer, to  defy  the  draft.  We  read  yester- 
day of  just  300  in  an  eastern  university 
who  have  announced  that  they  will  go 
to  prison  before  they  will  serve  in  an  un- 
declared war. 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore  this  attitude. 
I  disagreed  with  a  number  of  students  at 
a  coffee  hour  last  Sunday.  I  told  them 
that  we  could  not  maintain  a  system  of 
government  by  law,  such  as  ours,  and 
permit  any  group — I  do  not  care  what 
group  It  is — to  take  the  position  that  they 
will  select  only  the  laws  they  wish  to  obey 
and  disregard  the  laws  they  do  not  wish 
to  obey. 

Their  response  to  me  was: 

We  know  what  the  consequences  will  be. 
but  we  are  ready  to  pay  that  price  in  order 
to  demonstrate  to  our  Government  that  we 
are  not  going  to  flght  In  an  undeclared  war. 
a  war  which  we  think  is  as  unjustifiable  as 
this  one. 

I  think  it  Is  well  that  we  hear  the  kind 
of  plea  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Is  making  this  afternoon.  If  we  continue 
to  follow  the  course  we  are  now  follow- 
ing the  country  will  become  more  divided, 
not  less.  We  will  find  Increasing  num- 
bers of  Americans  will  challenge  the 
justification  of  the  administration's  con- 
tinuing the  war  on  a  imilateral  basis. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  have 
the  kind  of  dialog  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  provided  this  after- 
noon. Unity  is  important.  We  have  a  duty 
to  follow  a  foreign  policy  which  will 
unite  the  country.  Never  before  in  our 
history,  in  a  war  among  nations,  have  we 
found  ourselves  a  disunited  people.  I  see 
very  little  hope  that  we  will  unite  our 
people  by  escalation. 

Those  that  think  we  will  achieve  unity 
by  increasing  the  number  of  caskets 
brought  back  into  this  country  from  Viet- 
nam, could  not  be  more  wrorig.  For,  as 
the  increasing  number  of  those  caskets 
reach  our  shores,  we  will  And  that  more 
and  more  Americans  will  be  taking  the 
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same  position  which  the  people  of  Prance 
took  when,  finally.  In  1954,  they  said  to 
Mendes- Prance,  the  head  of  their  gov- 
ernment at  that  time 

You  must  stop  this  war  for  vf  are 
through  sacrlflclng  our  manhood  as  we  the 
people  of  Prance  have  be«n  doing  m  the  war 
In  Indo-China 

Once  more.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  excellent 
remarks. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  PELL  I  yield 

Mr.  GORE  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  elo- 
quence and  precision  of  the  Senator's 
address,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude. I  have  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. His  speech  is  well  prepared,  elo- 
quent, and  shows  a  compassion  and  an 
understanding  which  Is  worthy  of  a 
Member  of  this  great  body 

Mr.  PELL  I  thank  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DR  LUIS 
ANTONIO  HERRERA  CAMPINS  AND 
DR.  HUGO  BRICENO  SALAS,  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  VENEZUELAN  PAR- 
LIAMENT 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  this  noon 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  having  as  Its  guests 
at  luncheon  two  dLstlngutshed  parlia- 
mentarians from  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties of  Venezuela.  Both  of  these  men 
have  bnlhant  academic  backgrounds 
They  have  had  distinguished  careers  of 
public  service  in  Venezuela  In  various 
capacities.  They  are.  at  the  present  time. 
members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the 
Venezuelan  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  Ls  my  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  Dr  Luis  Antonio 
Herrera  Camplns,  leader  of  the  COPEI 
Party  In  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies    f  Applause  1 

Mr  President,  next  it  Is  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  present  to  the  Senate  Dr 
Hugo  Brlceno  Salas,  Deputy.  National 
Congress.  COPEI  Party  The  COPEI 
Party  Is  the  majority  party,  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Venezuela  f Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  these 
two  parliamentarians  that  It  Is  a  great 
honor  to  have  you  with  us  It  Is  always  a 
privilege  to  have  parliamentarians  from 
your  country  As  you  return  to  your  coun- 
try, you  can  give  your  Parliament  the 
assurance  of  the  Senate  that  we  continue 
to  stand  ready  and  willing  to  stand  with 
you  in  the  cause  of  constitutionalism  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  It  represents  ( .Ap- 
plause. 1 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  would  like  to 
meet  personally  with  these  parliamen- 
tarians. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  bio- 
graphical data  of  these  two  distinguished 
statesmen  from  Venezuela 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord.  as  follows. 


Dr    Ll-is  Antonio  HcRRniA  Campins 

1  Note —A  biographic  sketch  of  Dr  Luis 
.\ntonlo  Herrera  Camplns.  of  Venezuela,  a 
participant  in  the  International  Visitors 
Program  sponsored  by  the  trmted  Stat«s 
Department  of  State  Program  arranged  bv 
William  A   Maxwell  I 

Name     Dr    Luis  Antonio  Herrera  Camplns 
P'jaltlon      Leader    of   the    COPEI    Party    !n 
the   Congre.ss,    in    both    the   Senate   and   the 
Chamber    of    Deputies 

Personal  daU  Born.  May  4.  1925.  Acarlgua 
Edo,  Portuguesa.  Address.  Santa  Eduvlgla 
Calle  Arlsmendl  Qta  Olga  ■  Caracas.  Marl- 
til  status.  .Married,  four  children  i  between 
6  months  and  5  years  i.  Languages,  Italian 
a  lltUe  EnglUh. 

Academic  training  University  of  Santi- 
ago. Santlag<i  Spain  Graduated  with  a  de- 
gree in  Law  in  1954:  Central  University  of 
Venezuela,  Caracas — 1961 

Other   poeltluns     Columnist   on   Panorama 
I  a   Maracalbo  dally   newspaper)     since    lit.il 
on   El  S'actona:   from    1962.    Political   Advisor 
to  the  Magazine  '  Momento  ■   from    1962 

Past  positions     Ex-Chalrman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural  Committee — 1961,    Ex-Chairman   of 
the  Defense  Committee — 1964    Former  Chief 
Editor    of      El    Graflca    idally    newspaper. 
1949-1951     Head  of   the   Venezuelan   Delega- 
tion   to   the   First    World   Conference   <-<{   the 
Christian     Democratic     Party — Paris.      1956 
Columnist  with  La  Enfera  and  C'l'ti^ia.*  .Voti- 
cias.    1958   1961,     Director    of    the    magazine 
Momento   ■    1959 
Membership  In  organizations     Venezuelan 
Asstclatlon  of  Newspapermen 

Publlcatlon.s       Frente  a   1958'    1957    (Pros- 
pective-  1958 1        Los   Partldos  PoUticos   y  e! 
P'-der,-    1959    (Political   Parties  and   Power  i 
Centenarl(j  de  la  Revoluclon   Federal      1959 
Centennial     of     the     Federal     Revolution! 
Norm  as     Elementales     sobre     Penetracclon 
Political'    1958    (Elementary    Approaches    to 
Increasing    Political    Penetration      'Eduardo 
Frel  s    Victory"    1964 

Travels   abroad     Extensive   travel   In   West 
Europe  and   throughout  South  America 

Special    interesu      Plastic    .Arts,    painting 
baKet     and    sfxjrts 

Note     Mr     Theodore    Herrera    will   accom- 
pany as  escort-interpreter 


Concerning  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
Devel.jpment  I     1963 

Travel  abroad  Western  Europe,  USSR 
Poland,  and  the  countries  of  South  America 

Special  Interests  Baseball:  Classical 
.Music 

Note  Mr  Theodore  Herrera  will  accompany 
as  escort-Interpreter 
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KENNEDY  ROUND— THE  HISTORIC 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  TWO  GREAT 
PRESIDENTS 


Dii  Hugo  Briceno  Salas 
(Note — A  biographic  sketch  of  Dr  Hug  j 
Brlceno  Salas,  of  Venezuela,  a  participant  In 
the  Int«matlonal  Visitors  Pr')gTam  spon- 
sored by  the  LTnlted  States  Department  of 
State  Program  arranged  by  WlKlam  A  Max- 
well I 

Name     Dr     Hugo   Brlceno   Salas 
Position        Deputy.      .National      Congress 
COPEI    Party    (from    19601 

Person.^!     data       Born.     August     18      1929: 
Tovar    Edo    Merlda.    Address.  Jf20  Qta    Azu- 
cena.   Av    Montevideo    L<58   Caobos.   Caracas 
Marital  status.  Married 

Academic     training       Catholic     University 
Andres     Bello.  '     Caracas     Degree     In     Eco- 
nomics in  1960 

Other  positions  Professor.  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Andres  Bello  "  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Economic  Integration  of  the 
Parlamento  Latlnoamerlcano.  V'lce  Chair- 
man. Finance  Committer  Chamber  of  Def>- 
utles,  Columnist  on  political  and  economic 
affairs  for  La  Verdad 

Past  positions  Assistant  Press  Chief.  Na- 
tional Congress  1959:  Secretary  Venezuelan 
Government  Insurance  Commission.  1958. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
AlTalrs.  1962.  Columnist  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic afTalrs  for  El  Nac\onal  and  La  Eiffra 
Dally  newspapers  i 
Membership  in  organizations  Venezuelan 
Association  of  Economists  (President  1961- 
62  (  Founder  of  Parlamento  Latlnoamer- 
lcano. 1964 

Publications  'Sobre  el  DesarroUo  Indus- 
trial  y   Agropecuarlo"    la   pamphlet   entitled 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  four 
long  and  arduous  years  of  negotiations 
on  world  tarlfTs  have  at  last  come  to  an 
end  Initiated  by  President  Kennedy,  and 
brought  to  fruition  by  President  John- 
.son,  the  new  agreements  will  enhance 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  entire  free  world.  This  op- 
timistic but  realistic  view  Is  reflected  in 
editorial  comment  from  the  newspapers 
in  cities  throughout  the  Nation:  New 
Orleans,  Newark,  Baltimore,  Boston.  Mil- 
waukee, Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Denver.  Washington.  DC,  and  Chicago, 
to  name  a  few  Every  Member  who  had 
a  part  In  passage  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion or  who  has  lent  his  voice  in  support 
of  this  global  undertaking  can  take  well- 
deserved  pride  In  an  act  of  legislative 
sutesmanshlp  which  has  culminated  in 
a  landmark  of  world  economic  history  In 
the  Interests  of  trying  to  dispel  an  air  of 
uncertainty  in  some  quarters  about  what 
the  Geneva  results  mean  for  the  future. 
I  ask  permission  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
a  number  of  editorials  on  this  subject 
from  leading  newspapers  In  the  cities  I 
have  mentioned 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Denver  Post  May  12.  19671 
Geneva  Trade  Talks  Must  Not  Pail 
.\fter  four  years  of  effort,  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  negotiations  In  Geneva  Is 
moving  toward  a  close  and  a  cUniax  this 
weekend  It  will  have  to  succeed  by  Sunday 
night  If  It  Is  to  succeed  at  all 

The  director-general  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  TYade  (G.ATTi  under 
whose  auspices  the  talks  have  been  held  said 
the  Sunday  deadline  Is  fixed  and  failure  to 
come  to  an  agreement  by  then  "would  neces- 
sa.ily  lead  to  the  Joint  conclusion  that  the 
Kennedy  Round  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
cluded " 

In  four  years.  representatlve«  of  53  nations 
have  agreed  to  reduce  tariffs  on  thousands  of 
imports  Involving  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
m  world  trade  The  reduction  of  these  bar- 
riers was  the  central  purpose  of  the  Kennedy 
Round 

The  United  States  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, however,  remained  deadlocked  over  the 
issues  of  chemicals  and  grain.  The  United 
Sutes  refuses  to  drop  tariffs  on  chemicals 
to  the  extent  the  Common  Market  wants. 
and  the  Common  Market  refuses  to  absorb 
the  amount  of  grain  the  United  States  wants 
to  export  to  It 

The  negotiators  will  be  consulting  the  gov- 
ernments Involved  during  the  next  few  days 
and  meet  again  for  the  final  days  of  talka  on 
Friday 

By  that  time,  we  hope  the  negotiators  will 
have  authority  to  work  out  a  fair  com- 
promise Neither  side  can  expert  the  other 
to  capitulate  completely,  and  each  will  have 
ii-}  make  concessions  If  an  agreement  Is  to 
be  reached 

It  would  be  tragic  If  the  progress  that  has 
already  been  made  toward  the  promotion  of 


freer  trade  should  now  be  thwarted  by  a  dis- 
pute in  only  two  categories. 

The  reduction  and  elimination  of  trade 
barriers  would  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  U  S  economy,  and  this  nation  would  be 
one  of  the  major  beneficiaries  of  a  Kennedy 
Round   agreement 

A  f:iur-year  effort  of  this  magnitude  and 
importance  can  simply  not  be  allowed  to  fall. 
We  hope  our  nation  will  do  Its  full  share  to 
make  the  Kennedy  Round  a  success. 

IFrom  the  Evening  Star.  May  17,   1967] 
Milestone  in  Tkade 

In  a  world  afflicted  by  old  nationalist  ten- 
sions, the  successful  conclusions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  is  a  heartening  example  of  prog- 
ress m  International  trade. 

We  had  hoped  for  a  greater  reduction  in 
tariffs  Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
pushed  through  Congress  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1962,  negotiators  were  authorized  to 
seek  a  50  percent  cut  In  exchange  for  equiva- 
lent concessions  abroad  The  compromise  re- 
.sult  was  about  a  33  percent  average  cut  in 
world  industrial  tariffs. 

But  this  Is  still  a  long  step.  As  a  nation 
exporting  far  more  than  we  Import,  the 
United  States  will  find  reductions  opening 
up  mt.ny  new  markets  abroad  while  stimu- 
lating employment  at  home. 

There  is  also  an  Important  foreign  aid  as- 
pect to  the  package.  The  have'"  nations,  led 
by  a  40  percent  contribution  on  our  part, 
will  furnish  4.5  million  tons  of  food  annually 
to  less  developed  nations. 

Two  Important  battles  remain.  The  grain 
and  chemical  agreements  must  be  handled 
by  separate  treaties  requiring  approval  of 
Congress,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  products.  Already  protectionist  lob- 
bies are  busy  trying  to  round  up  votes  to 
defend  the  present  high  tariff  on  certain  Im- 
ported chemicals,  a  relic  of  post-World  War  I 
days  to  protect  domestic  Industry  against 
German  products  Some  wheat  producing  In- 
terests also  are  disturbed  about  their  access 
to  Common  Market  buyers. 

But  we  think  that  In  the  long  run  the 
American  economy  has  the  resourcefulness 
to  compete  successfully  on  world  markets. 
We  now  export  ta  billion  worth  of  chemicals. 
for  example,  three  times  as  much  as  we 
Import  It  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  Jeopard- 
ize this  favorable  balance  by  special  Interest 
legislation  for  one  segment  of  the  market. 

Since  the  old  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1930, 
when  tariffs  reached  an  average  of  60  percent 
on  impwDrts.  the  historic  process  has  seen 
duties  lowered  to  an  average  of  11  percent. 
Simultaneously  our  exports  have  steadily 
risen,  along  with  the  total  volume  of  world 
trade  The  Kennedy  Round's  achievements 
are  another  milestone  In  a  movement  with 
benignant  and  productive  results  for  all  hu- 
m:inity. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  17,  19671 
World   Trade   Helps   Chicago 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  and  52  other  nations  have  held  five 
bargaining  sessions  to  lower  tariff  structures 
with  the  aim  of  Increasing  world  trade.  The 
sixth  session,  called  the  "Kennedy  Round." 
has  now  been  concluded  Out  of  it  has  come 
tari.T   reductions   that   are   the   largest   ever. 

A  program  of  liberalized  trade  In  agri- 
culture has  been  agreed  upon,  and  a  system 
has  been  set  up  to  extend  food  aid  to  hungry 
nanors.  which  will  take  much  of  that  bur- 
den from  the  United  States.  Under  the  new 
food  aid  program,  the  European  Common 
Market  will  supply  about  22  percent  of  the 
tocKl  needs  to  the  hungry  nations.  The  r«- 
sultant  loss  to  American  farmers  wotUd  be 
made  up  in  expanded  trade  to  West  European 
nations. 

The  long-term  program  of  cutting  tariffs 
has  contributed  to  a  steady  Increase  In  world 
trade   In  the  past  eight  years  the  dollar  vol- 


ume of  International  trade  has  doubled,  to 
$200  billion  a  year. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
should  bring  even  more  benefits,  although 
not  all  U.S.  businesses  are  happy  with  the 
new  tariffs.  The  U.S.  chemical  Industry,  for 
one.  U  deeply  disturbed.  U.S.  exports  of 
chemicals  amount  to  about  $2  billion  an- 
nually, three  times  as  much  as  is  Imported 
Some  chemical  Industry  spokesmen  feel  their 
Industry  will  be  gravely  hurt  If  tariffs  are 
lowered.  The  disagreement  grows  out  of  a 
protective  tariff  system  set  up  for  U.S.  chem- 
icals made  from  coal  tar  ( dyestuffs  and  other 
chemicals)  that  dates  back  more  than  40 
years,  VS.  offlclals  at  the  Kennedy  Round 
felt  that  if  these  protective  tariffs  for  chemi- 
cals (which  have  been  bitterly  resented  by 
Europe)  were  not  lowered  the  entire  Ken- 
nedy Round  talks  would  have  collapsed. 
Moreover,  they  argued  that  In  the  long  term 
the  U.S,  chemical  industry  will  not  suffer 
unduly. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  talks  on  tariff  reductions  promises  a 
further  expansion  of  world  trade  and  In- 
creasing prosperity  for  major  export-Import 
centers,  such  as  Chicago  and  Illinois.  It  fol- 
lows, also,  that  when  nations  are  able  to 
trade  freely  with  mutual  profit,  that  the 
foundations  of  understanding  and  peace  are 
made  that  much  firmer.  The  Kennedy  Round 
talks  should  contribute  to  that  goal. 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  17. 

19671 
Businessmen      Here     Enthusiastic     About 
TABUT-CUTriNO  Pact 
(By  Curt  Matthews) 
Industry  here  had  a  $500,000,000  stake  In 
the    success   of   the    tariff-cutting    pact    an- 
nounced yesterday. 

That's  the  estimated  value  of  exports  and 
foreign  business  done  by  firms  In  this  area. 
With  the  exception  of  the  chemical  In- 
dustry, businessmen  here  familiar  with  the 
lengthy  negotiations  concluded  this  week  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  were  generally  enthus- 
iastic about  the  steps  taken  to  reduce  the 
artificial  price  barriers  between  the  United 
States,  the  European  Common  Market  Coun- 
tries, Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Two  key  point*  In  the  agreement  reached 
In  the  "Kennedy  Round"  tariff  negotiations 
that  win  directly  touch  many  St.  Louis  busi- 
nesses are  the  proposed  reductions  on  indus- 
trial Itema  averaging  33  to  35  per  cent  and 
the  proposed  50  per  cent  cut  In  chemical 
tariffs. 

advantages  cited 
Charles  Dill,  international  manager  for 
Emerson  Electric  Co.  In  St.  Louis,  says  he 
expects  the  agreement  to  be  particularly  ad- 
vantageous to  several  divisions  of  the  com- 
pany that  are  already  functioning  In  over- 
sea* markets. 

"A  reduction  In  tariffs  will  give  Ridge  Tool 
Co.  a  more  competitive  position  In  Europe 
and  will  also  help  the  other  divisions  follow 
domestic  purchasers  Into  overseas  markets." 
Dill  observed. 

On  the  latter  point  he  explained  that  In 
some  cafes  the  company  has  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage In  overseas  markets  because  equip- 
ment buyers  prefer  to  buy  from  firms  that 
can  economically  supply  and  service  com- 
plex electronic  and  control  equipment. 

"Under  the  present  tariffs,  we  could  some- 
times meet  foreign  competition  on  the 
equipment  but  not  on  the  servicing  of  It." 
Dill  explained. 

Other  Emerson  divisions  that  are  expected 
to  do  well  under  the  new  trade  agreements 
are  Brooks  Instrument.  U.S.  Electrical  Motors 
and  the  White  Rogers  division,  a  manufac- 
turer of  automatic  heating  system  controls. 
ucproved  prestige 
One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Indorsements 
of  the  action  this  week  la  Geneva  came  from 


Joel  G.  Roldan,  president  of  the  Import- 
export  firm,  Roldan  Products  Inc.,  Clayton. 

"The  success  of  the  tariff  negotiations  not 
only  to  world  trade  but  to  the  Image  of  this 
country  was  terribly  lmp>ortant."  says  Roldan 
who  returned  only  last  week  from  Europe. 

Roldan  viewed  the  agreements  as  the  most 
significant  International  economic  develop- 
ment since  the  formation  of  the  European 
Economic  Community — the  Common  Market. 
He  said  the  Impact  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
could  conceivably  have  even  more  far-reach- 
ing effects  since  It  Involved  nations  on  both 
sides  of  the  world  and  not  Just  In  one  geo- 
graphic area. 

"The  Common  Market  has  proven  what  a 
stlmultis  to  International  trade  the  elimina- 
tion of  tariff  barriers  can  be,"  Roldan  said. 
"No  one  can  dispute  what  a  success  the  Com- 
mon Market  has  been." 

few  consumer   goods 

Roldan  said  he  did  not  expect  to  see  a  dra- 
matic Influx  of  consumer  Items  Into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tariff  agreements.  He  predicted  a 
more  significant  Impact  at  the  Industrial 
level. 

"Consumers  may  begin  to  see  the  prices 
a  little  lower  on  some  Items  but  generally  the 
tariff  cuts  win  be  Implemented  gradually  with 
no  dramatic  price  changes  In  any  of  the 
countries  Involved."  Roldan  said. 

One  source  reporting  on  the  consumer 
gains  as  a  result  of  the  tariff  cuts  predicted 
that  the  cost  of  a  81700  foreign  car  would 
be  cut  approximately  $55  and  that  the  $25 
duty  on  a  $100  foreign-made  camera  might 
be  cut  In  half  eventually. 

Although  the  chemical  Industry  shouted 
foul  when  the  tariff  agreements  were  an- 
nounced, one  local  businessman  familiar  with 
the  export  trade  and  the  chemical  Industry 
Eald  that  "the  chemical  Industry  In  this 
country  has  for  vears  been  protected  by  out- 
r.igeously  high  tnrlfTs." 

He  said  that  the  United  States  negotiators 
had  to  make  considerable  concessions  In  the 
chemical  tariffs  to  keep  the  talks  from  fail- 
ure. 

"It  would  have  been  a  serious  blow  to 
United  States  prestige  If  this  country  had 
Insisted  on  maintaining  the  high  chemical 
tariffs."  the  source  pointed  out. 

1  MONSANTO     OBJECTS 

At  Monsanto  Co.  in  St.  Louis,  however,  the 
position  was  different,  James  D.  Mahoney.  a 
Monsanto  vice  president  and  president  of 
the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  said  "I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  understand  how  our  negotiators  can  Justi- 
fy U.S,  acceptance  of  the  unreclprocal  deal 
that  has  been  made  in  the  chemical  sector 
of  the  Kennedy  Round." 

The  discontent  In  the  chemical  industry 
stems  from  a  proposed  two-part  agreement 
for  major  nations  to  cut  chemical  tariffs  by 
50  per  cent  while  some  foreign  countries, 
notably  those  In  the  European  Common 
Market,  are  being  asked  to  cut  their  tariffs 
only  20  to  30  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  this  agreement  to  Mon- 
santo and  other  major  chemical  producers 
Is  Indicated  by  the  firm's  1966  sales  figures 
which  show  that  21  per  cent  of  Monsanto's 
business  came  from  foreign  markets. 

"The  United  States  would  have  been  bet- 
ter advised  to  withdraw  all  chemical  con- 
cessions from  the  Kennedy  Round  once  it 
became  apparent  that  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  had  no  Intention  of  agree- 
ing to  reciprocal  bargaining.  "  Mahoney  said. 

FAILURE     WAS     POSSIBLE 

Observers  at  the  negotiations  have  re- 
ported that  the  talks  would  have  failed  had 
the  negotiators  not  reached  some  accord  on 
the  chemical  tariffs. 

Although  the  economic  Impact  of  the  tariff 
agreements  are  expected  to  dramatically 
ohange   the   course   of    international    trade. 
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some   St.    Louis    businessmen    feel    that    the      which  Anally  led  to  a  steady  growth  in  trade, 
psychological   impact   of   the   success   of   the     This   was    followed    by   Increasing   liberaliza- 
tion  In    the   years   following   World    War   II 


Kennedy   Round   may    bring   even    more   im- 
mediate benefits. 

Says  Roldan.  "Based  on  my  recent  trip  to 
Europe,  I  Aould  say  that  American  prestige 
la  at  the  lowest  point  I  have  seen  it  since 
World  War  II.  We  have  now  demonstrated 
leadership  in  bringing  the  world  closer  to- 
gether. I:  Would  have  left  a  very  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth  of  European  businessmen  if 
the  talks  had  failed." 

|Prom    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin, 

May   17,   19671 

Success  in  the  Kbnncdy  Rovnd 

International  dealings  never  are  easy  so  It 

is  not  so  unusual  that  It  took  the  Kennedy 

Round  of  tarlft  negotiations  at  Geneva  four 

and  a  half  years  to  come  to  a  successful  con- 


whlch   saw   an  annual  growth  since  1956   in 
world  trade  of  more  than  7  per  cent. 

Certain  Industries  are  bound  to  fight  lib- 
eralization of  tariff  and  Instead  seek  rigid 
quotas.  We  already  have  seen  efforts  m  this 
dlrecuon  in  steel  textiles  and  certain  agri- 
cultural Items  such  as  dairy  products.  We 
must  remember  that  such  action  could  lead 
to  reciprocal  restrictions  on  categories  of  US 
goods  that  are  in  export  demand.  This  would 
be  especially  true  of  the  trade  groupings  such 
as  the  Common  Market. 

When  implemented,  the  treaty  Is  bound  to 

lead  to  great  strides  in  foreign  trade.  It  will 

mean  a  much   higher  volume  of  exfxjrts  by 

the  United  States  and  an  unknown  volume  of 

__  Imports.   Best   of   all,   it   will    prevent   exces- 

cluston    The  wonder  Is  that   any' significant      *'^°    protectionism    among    the    free    nations 


and    promote   development   of    markets    not 
now  available  in  the  developing  countries. 

I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  May  16.  1967  | 
Kennedy  Round  Success;  Biggest  Tariit 
Cuts  Ever 
-Nearly  four  years  of  haggling  and  bargain- 
ing m  Geneva.  Switzerland,  has  produced  the 
biggest  trade  liberalization  In  history  Some 
60,000  Items  and  more  than  $50  billion  worth 
of  global  commerce  are  Involved 

This  IS  the  essential   significance  of   what 
representatives  of  more  than  50  nations  have 
where  they  should  not  be  a  serious  impedi-     Just  achieved  at  the  so-called  Kennedy  round 
ment  to  the  flow  of  goods.  of  tariff   negotlaUons    Their  work  stands  as 

Tackling  of  trade  barriers  other  than  tariffs      one  of  the  genuine   milestones   In   interna- 
wUl  be  the  next  step  In  a  trade  liberalizing     tlonal  compromise  and  co-ojjeratlon 
process    that    began    back    in    the     aos,    The  Slashing    tariffs    Is    no    easy    task    for    any 

United  States  can   take  pride  m  the  leader-      nation  Powerful  domestic  Interests,  sheltered 


measure  of  success  was  achieved  at  all. 

The  task  w,is  truly  monumental  Combing 
over  thousands  of  world  trade  Itenxs  with  53 
countries  and  seeking  reciprocal  concessions 
on  all  of  them  required  hard,  dogged  labor  by 
hundreds  of  persons  bargaining  for  the  best 
interests  of  their  countries. 

Never  before  was  there  such  an  ambitious 
undertaking  The  original  goal  of  a  50  percent 
across  the  board  reduction  in  tariffs  was  not 
reached,  but  an  average  of  between  33  and 
35  percent  was  arrived  at.  and  thu  brings 
world   tariffs  on  the  whole  down   to  a  level 


ship  It  has  given  in  this  process.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  a  new  monument  has  been 
erected  to  the  late  President  Kennedy  who 
Initiated  this  round  of  negotiations 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

May  17.  1967 1 

KENNEDY  Round  a  Success 

After  almost  five  years  of  negotiations,  the 

Kennedy    round    of    tariff    negotiations    has 

ended    successfully     Some    50    nations    have 


by  walls  of  protection,  stubbornly  resist.  The 

process    Is    politically    treacherous.    Yet    the 

world  has  learned  through  bitter  experience 

that   trade   barriers    while   they   may   coddle 

domestic  Industry  temporarily,  can  stifle  long 

term  growth.  Impede  global  commerce,  even 

peril    understanding    among    nations.   Tariff 

cutting,  therefore,  has  been  a  central  policy 

objective    of    United   States    administrations 

since  the  dark  days  of  the  depression.  This 

Is  not  only  because  It  offers  economic  benefit. 

>^„^  .       V,         ^  ''"'-  because  It  holds  the  promise  of  greater 

agreed  to  phase  down  tariffs  by  an  average  of     Interdependence  and   understanding  among 

35  per  cent  over  the  next  five  years.  The  un-      nations, 

There  have  been  five  previous  tariff  cutting 


years 
derdeveloped  countries  will  get  favored  treat- 
ment by  speeding  up  the  process. 

It  Is  difficult  for  the  layman  to  understand 
what  the  agreement  means  It  wlil  mean  a 
more  rapid  growth  oi  world  trade  and  permit 
greater  exports  by  the  nations  In  the  pact. 
Including  the  United  States.  Trade  in  the 
products  on  which  concessions  have  been 
made  amounts  t»j  about  »40  billion. 

Pinal  agreement  was  reached  about  24 
hours  past  the  deadline  which  had  been  set 
for  Sunday  night  Failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  chemicals  and  agricultural  products 
threatened  to  wreck  the  talks  but  in  these 
fields  compromises  were  reached 

This  Is  the  sixth  round  of  such  tariff  re- 
ductions I.'  put  Into  effect,  future  negotia- 
tions may  not  be  necess»-y  Tariffs  between 
the  industrial  countries  will  be  quite  low  on 


sessions  since  World  War  II  ParUy  as  a 
result,  world  trade  has  grown  spectacularly. 
It  Is  now  valued  at  $200  billion  a  year — double 
what  It  was  only  eight  years  ago 

The  Kennedy  round  tops  all  previous  ef- 
forts The  average  cut  In  Industrial  tarlfls 
over  the  next  five  years  will  be  30":  .  com- 
pared with  the  9';  average  reduction 
achieved  In  the  last  Geneva  session  Also,  for 
the  first  time  knotty  agricultural  problems 
were  tackled  and  the  first  multilateral  com- 
mitment has  been  undertaken  by  rich  na- 
tions to  help  feed  poor  countries 

The  Kennedy  round  agreements  will  have 
vast  implications  for  the  United  States.  For 
the  American  consumer  they  will  ultimately 
mean  lower  prices  for  such  foreign  products 
as  cars,  fishing  reels,  cameras,  and  a  far  wider 


the  vast  majority  of  prod  icts  and  thus  not  a  choice  of  commodities  at  competitive  prices 

major  factor  In  the  flow  of  trade  The  American  businessman  will  have  easier 

The   agreement   grew   out   of  a   realization  access  to  foreign  markets  but  will  also  face 

that  tariff  walls  restrict  trade  and  common  stiffer   competition    at    home   since   overseas 

prosperity     between     trading    nations      This  producers    will    also    have    greater    access    to 

round  of  tariff  agreemenr.?  actually  had  its  our  markets   The  American  farmer  has  a  tre- 

beglnnlng  in   the  depressun-rldden  days  of  mendous  stake,  since  one  out  of  seven  farm 

^*  *^^0b    Here    with  the  view  that  imports  workers  produces  for  export 


were  prolonging  the  depression,  restrictions 
against  foreign  goods  were  so  steep  that  Im- 
ports became  .umost  Impossible  This,  in 
turn,  brought  on  tariff  walls  by  other  coun- 
tries, virtually  freezing  world  trade 

Secretary   of  State   Hull   In   the  Roosevelt 
administration    finally    realized    that    trade 
banners  were  hindering  rather  than  helping 
economic   recovery   in    the    great   depression 
He    Initiated    the    reciprocal    trade    treaties 


The  most  far  reaching  effect  should  be  to 
bind  the  free  world,  particularly  the  Atlantic 
community  nations.  In  a  closer  mutuality  of 
economic  Interests  This  should  compel  lead- 
ers to  seek  similar  co-operation  In  other 
problem  areas — the  needed  overhaul  of  the 
international  monetary  system  and  more 
effective  multilateral  assistance  programs  for 
the  underdeveloped  world 

When  the  late  President  Kennedy  In  1962 


set  In  motion  the  events  leading  to  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  he  capturt^l  the  underlying 
meaning  of  what  h.ts  novi'  happer.ed  in 
Geneva  with  these  sentiments  We  will 
prove  to  the  world  that  we  believe  in  peace- 
fully tearing  down  walls'  Instead  of  arbi- 
trarily buUdini;  them  In  answer  to  those  who 
say  to  the  world  s  poorer  countries  that  eco- 
nomic progress  and  freedom  are  no  longer 
compatible,  we  will  have  our  greatest  oppor- 
tunity since  the  Marshall  plan  to  demon- 
strate the  vitality  of  free  choice,  that  the 
economics  of  free  choice  provide  far  greater 
benefits  than  the  economics  of  coercion." 


1967) 


I  Prom  the  News  American,  May  19. 
A  Lowering  of  Pences 
As  all  dramatic  cliff-hangers  should,  the 
Kennedy  Round  of  trade  talks  In  Geneva 
ended  finally  with  a  hist-minute  triumph 
In  eesenoe,  the  historic  agreement  reached 
by  some  50  nations  was  the  victory  of  an 
Ideal  over  their  selfish  Interests.  That  Ideal 
was  for  a  far-reaching  new  show  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
the  world.  It  was  an  ideal  envisaged  In  1963 
by  former  President  Kennedy,  whose  Impetus 
spurred  the  beginning  of  the  talk.s  and  after 
whom  they  were  named  And  It  w;ts  this 
Ideal  that  kept  the  talks  going  through  four 
years  of  discouragement  over  seemingly  in- 
surmountable contilcis. 

This  Is  not  to  underestimate  the  Im- 
porunce  the  pact  will  have  in  the  Inter- 
national business  world  After  all.  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  all  trade  is  Involved 
In  the  deal  to  cut  tarilTs  by  approximately  a 
third.  This  will  mean  little  in  the  way  of 
financial  saving  to  consumers,  but  to  deal- 
ers engaged  In  volume  transactions  the  im- 
plications are  great 

The  new  trade  accord  will  not  be  re- 
ceived with  unanimous  rejoicing.  Some  busi- 
nesses will  suffer  where  others  benefit  Some 
of  the  nations  unquestionably  will  discover 
they  have  made  unfavorable  compromises 
at  Genevas  Incredibly  complicated  give  and 
take  Wherever  these  things  occur,  either 
here  or  abroad,  conservative  advocates  "f 
protectionism  will  raise  new  howls  of  pro- 
tests. 

But  the  Important  thing  is  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  succeeded  in  fultilllng  its  un- 
derlying Ideal — the  lowering  of  fences  among 
neighbors.  Failure  would  have  meant  in- 
cre.used  division  of  the  Free  World  Into 
autonomous  trading  blocs  Rivalries  and  con- 
cern for  p)etty  national  protectionism  would 
have  grown  evor  more  great  at  a  time  when 
communism  and  freedom  are  facing  what 
may  be  the  ultimate  showdown  in  respective 
strength. 


(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  May  22.  1967 1 

A  Week  To  Remember 

(By  Gerald  Griffin  i 

In  the  long  sweep  of  western  man's  his- 
tory, the  past  week  may  find  a  place  of  some 
significance  It  may  be  remembered  as  the 
week  In  which  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  St;ites  took  a  step  toward  the  kind 
of  expanding,  cooperating,  outward-iooklng 
community  which  men  have  been  t.ilklng  cf 
for  generations  but.  off  and  on,  have  de- 
spaired of  seeing 

One  event  was  the  agreement  reached  .it 
Geneva,  concluding  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff  and  trade  negotiations,  to  continue 
to  brcHiden  trade  and  commerce  through  a 
new  series  of  tariff  reductions.  This  must  be 
considered  a  major  triumph  of  perseverence 
In  the  face  of  a  maze  of  technical,  legal  po- 
litical and  traditional  difficulties 

The  second  action,  still  in  mld-alr,  so  to 
SF>eak.  Is  the  question  of  Great  BrlUiins  ad- 
mission to  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity— the  Common  Market — as  it  was 
Involved  In  President  de  Gaulle's  press 
conference  in  Paris  and  In  the  subsequent 
remarks     of     other     political     leaders     De 
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Gaulle  made  It  clear  that  he  still  Is  pained 
when  he  thinks  of  all  the  troubles  which 
British  membership  In  the  Market  would 
cause  He  reminded  the  British  of  the  tough 
obstacles  confronting  their  application.  He 
left  the  way  open  to  discussions  and  maneu- 
vers which  could  go  on  for  years.  But  it  has 
taKon  the  British  a  good  many  centuries  to 
decide  that  they  want  to  become  an  Integral 
part  of  Europe,  and  there  now  seems  to  be 
a  stronc  feeling  that,  even  if  de  Gaulle  utters 
a  final  no  within  the  next  several  months, 
the  currents  of  history  are  Inevitably  taking 
Britain  across  the  English  Channel  Into 
Europe 

The  scope  of  these  developments  can  be 
realized  if  we  pause  a  moment  to  consider 
the  consequences  If  they  had  not  occurred. 
A  flat  de  Gaulle  veto  would  have  set  off  bit- 
ter reactions,  first  from  the  British  and  then 
from  France's  Common  Market  partners,  and 
would  have  pointed  toward  a  long-term  dl- 
\ision  between  the  "inner  six"  members  of 
the  Common  Market  and  the  "outer  seven" 
members  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. 

Worse  than  that,  an  acknowledgement  of 
failure  in  the  Kennedy  Round  would  have 
headed  the  western  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  toward  a  revival  of  the  tariff 
walls,  quotas  and  other  restrictions,  center- 
ing on  economic  nationalism  or  regionalism. 
which  were  factors  in  much  of  the  political 
trouble  of  past  decades. 

We  do  not  know,  as  noted,  whether  France 
will  allow  Britain  to  enter  the  Common  Mar- 
ket soon,  and  hence  we  cannot  accurately 
judge  the  full  effect  of  de  Gaulle's  remarks. 
Nor  will  we  know,  for  some  weeks,  the  de- 
tailed effects  of  the  Geneva  trade  and  tariff 
.igreement.  But  when  It  Is  noted  that  In  the 
cise  of  the  United  States,  tariffs  on  some 
$7  5  billion  of  exports,  and  a  similar  amount 
of  Imports,  will  be  affected,  the  magnitude 
of  the  agreement,  and  the  long-term  effects 
it  will  have,  can  be  visualized. 

Is  all  this  of  any  practical  importance? 
E.xpenence  during  two  decades  of  rising 
prices  suggests  that  we  should  not  expect  to 
see  any  substantial  lowering  of  retail  prices 
because  of  lower  tariffs.  But  expanding  our 
exports— ;is  well  as  our  Imports— will  be  of 
direct  Importance  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
economic  growth.  It  can  be  expected  to  bring 
about  changes  in  markets  and  competitive 
factors  for  some  American  Industries,  but 
the  men  who  did  the  bargaining  for  the 
Unltev'  States  seem  confident  that  the  net 
results  will  be  beneficial. 

Beyond  this.  American  policy  since  the 
end  of  W'orkl  War  II  has  consistently  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  a  stronger  and  more 
cooperative  Western  Europe — more  coopera- 
tive politically  as  well  as  economically. 
Americans  have  thought  that  such  a  Europe 
could  well  include  Great  Britain,  when  the 
British  themselves  so  decided. 

This  should  be  also  a  politically  more  sta- 
ble Europe  A  Europe  which  Is  organized  to 
minimize  its  ancient  rivalries  and  quarrels, 
and  hence  to  keep  under  control  the  condi- 
tions which  led  to  W'orld  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  would  be  clearly  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  suites  and  world  peace. 

More  than  this,  Americans  who  feel  that 
the  rich  nations  must  act  realistically  to  help 
the  poor  nations  to  lift  themselves  out  of 
their  backwardness  and  poverty  see  the  op- 
portunity for  a  prosperous,  expanding  Europe 
and  a  prosperous,  expanding  United  States 
to  work  together  for  the  general  good.  This 
is  no  mean  objective. 

[Prom  the  Times-Picayune.  New  Orleans.  La., 
May  17,  1967  | 
Kfnnedt  Round's  SucrEssFUL  Finale 
The  53   nations  Involved  In  the  Kennedy 
Roiind  of  tarltr  negotiations  are  now  heaving 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  considerable  satisfaction 
and   perhaps  not   a  little   surprise)    at  the 
Uth-hour  success   of   those   discussions    As 
deadline  after  deadline  was  passed  and  reset 


It  seemed  as  If  United  States  and  Common 
Market  Inability  to  agree  on  the  final  few 
Items  might  destroy  the  agreements  already 
made  over  the  three  years  of  talks.  All  came 
through,  however,  and  though  the  success 
Is  qualified  It  Is  nonetheless  great. 

The  goal  was  a  virtual  across-the-board 
cut  of  50  per  cent  In  tariffs  on  items  traded 
worldwide  at  a  present  rate  of  $40  billion  a 
year.  The  actual  agreement  is  for  an  average 
of  33-35  per  cent.  The  Impact  of  this  on  spe- 
cific Industries  and  countries  cannot  yet  be 
assessed,  but  It  will  without  doubt  promote 
a  greater  flow  of  goods  to  the  greater  benefit 
of  all. 

The  non-Communist  world  Is  founded  on 
commerce  and  trade.  They  must  move  and 
expand  or  the  whole  system  stagnates.  The 
multilateral  tariff  agreement  counters — or  at 
least  softens — a  recent  developing  trend 
toward  protectionism  by  trading  blocs  rather 
than  by  nations.  The  compromises,  therefore, 
are  encouraging. 

Our  negotiators,  led  by  William  Roth,  per- 
formed ably,  both  In  defense  of  U.S.  Interests 
In  the  face  of  a  determined  assault  on  the 
U.S.  tariff  schedule  (regarded  elsewhere,  with 
frequent  Justification,  as  unreasonably  high) 
and  In  the  service  of  broader  policy — spe- 
cifically the  International  food  aid  program, 
of  which  enough  was  salvaged  to  make  a 
start. 

One  thing  the  Kennedy  Round  did  not  do 
was  set  up  special  arrangements  for  helping 
the  underdeveloped  nations  work  their  way 
into  the  richer  economic  circles.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  done  better  in  bilateral  agreements 
now  that  the  more  complex  general  agree- 
ment  has   been   worked   out 

I  Prom  the  New  Orleans  States -Item.  May  17 

1967] 

Tariff  Cuts  Promise  More  Trade 

What's  good  for  International  trade  Is  good 
for  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  generally  speak- 
ing, and  something  good  for  international 
trade  has  come  out  of  Geneva  this  week 
with  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff-cutting  agreements. 

Reductions  of  Imports  between  the  United 
States  and  fourscore  other  free  nations 
amount  to  an  Imposing  average  of  about 
one-third  on  a  flow  of  goods  of  current  $40 
billion  annual  volume. 

If  successive  tariff  cuts  after  World  War  II 
were  responsible  for  the  near  quadrupling 
of  trade.  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
new  decreases  affecting  nearly  6.300  indus- 
trial and  farm  Items  In  world  trade  should 
provide  great  stimulus. 

Lowered  tariffs,  while  fostering  commerce, 
are  expected  to  step  up  compyetltlon.  This  Is 
usually  to  the  advantage  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  who  benefits  in  terms  of  price, 
quality  and  utility. 

The  American  manufacturing  communi- 
ty, apprehensive  over  the  possibility  of  be- 
low-cost selling  of  foreign  made  goods  on 
the  domestic  market,  should  feel  Its  position 
strengthened  by  that  phase  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  covering  antidumping. 

Otherwise  the  Kennedy  Round,  which  got 
its  name  from  the  Kennedy  administration's 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  upped  the 
world  minimum  wheat  price  to  $1.73  a 
bushel— good  news  to  American  farmers— 
and  set  up  a  cooperative  International  food 
aid  program  with  a  dozen  governments  as 
donors. 

If  there  Is  disappointment  that  the  nego- 
tiations did  not  secure  a  full  50  per  cent 
cut  In  tariffs.  It  should  be  balanced  with 
Jubilation  that  the  long-dravsm  sessions  did 
not  wind  up  as  an  abysmal  failure,  for  that 
was  the  prospect  at  several  Junctures. 

I  Prom  the  Newark  Evening  News    May  17 
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The  Kennedy  Round 

Successful    completion    of   the    prolonged 

Kennedy  Round  of  negotiations  marks  the 

most  ambitious  effort  ever  made  to  release 


International  trade  from  the  restraints  of 
high  tariffs.  More  far-reaching  than  any 
achieved  by  previous  trade  treaties,  this 
week's  agreement  by  nearly  50  nations  of 
the  free  world  reduces  tariffs  by  an  average 
of  33  per  cent. 

The  agreement,  which  President  Johnson 
Is  expected  to  sign  next  month,  is  Indeed  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  President  Ken- 
nedy It  was  he  who  proposed  and  signed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  which 
authorized  United  States  participation. 

A  principal  concession  won  by  this  coun- 
try involved  the  controversial  matter  of 
farm  products,  which  for  the  first  time  were 
included  in  major  tariff-cutting  negotiations. 
The  Increase  In  the  minimum  world  wheat 
price,  for  example,  ■will  result  In  larger  re- 
turns to  exporting  nations  such  as  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Argentina. 

On  the  difficult  problem  of  chemicals,  over 
which  the  negotiations  threatened  to  break 
down,  the  United  States  had  to  make  a 
concession.  President  Johnson's  chief  nego- 
tiator. William  M.  Roth,  to  whom  must  go 
credit  for  rescuing  the  negotiations  for  this 
country,  ended  the  Impasse  over  chemicals 
by  promising  to  seek  congressional  repeal 
of  the  American  Selling  Price  system  of  cal- 
culating high  protective  duties  on  chemical 
imports. 

Except  for  the  grain  and  chemical  tariff 
reductions,  approval  by  Congress  will  not 
be  required.  The  grain  agreement  presum- 
ably will  be  In  a  separate  treaty  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

In  any  tariff-cutting  treaty  some  Inevitably 
are  injured  and  from  these  Congress  will 
hear  cries  of  outrage.  But  on  the  whole,  this 
week's  historic  agreement  eventually  will 
mean  greatly  expanded  trade  among  the 
signatory  nations,  leading  to  improved  living 
standards  for  all. 

For  American  consumers,  the  tariff  agree- 
ment eventually  will  mean  lower  prices  for 
imported  goods  ranging  from  racing  cars  to 
pate  de  fois  gras. 

Perhaps  the  final  agreement  Is  not  quite 
as  President  Kennedy  had  pictured  It;  he 
had  envisioned  tariff  cuts  up  to  50  per  cent 
as  authorized  in  the  1962  trade  act.  But  a 
33  per  cent  average  cut  is  still  a  monu- 
mental achievement  and  a  tribute  to  the 
patience  and  statesmanship  of  world  "trad- 
ers" such  as  Mr.  Roth. 


[Prom  the  Christian   Science  Monitor,   May 

18.  19671 

HrxL  TO  "Kennedy  Rount)" 

I  By  Erwin  D.  Canhami 

I  was  present  in  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull's  office  In  the  old  museum-piece  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Building  m  1933  when  he 
first  announced  officially  his  proposals  for  a 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  program.  And  I 
was  also  at  the  London  Economic  Conference 
In  July,  1933,  when  he  urged  his  program  on 
the  nations.  The  conference  was  a  fiasco,  but 
the  Hull  idea  lived  on. 

That  was  a  landmark  Only  three  years  be- 
fore, the  United  States  Congress  had  re- 
sponded to  traditional  lobbying  pressures  and 
enacted  an  almost  prohibitive  protective 
tariff.  It  was  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Herbert 
Hoover's  administration,  for  he  understood 
and  tried  to  resist  the  worst  extremes  of  re- 
strictionism  It  deepened  the  world  depres- 
sion. 

But  It  remained  for  Cordell  Hull,  convinced 
that  Congress  could  not  free  itself  from  pres- 
sures In  tarlffmaklng.  to  sell  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  Congress  on  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  program  By  it.  under  safeguards, 
the  executive  branch  of  government  was 
given  the  technical  possibility  of  reducing 
United  States  tariffs  up  to  50  percent. 

benefits  felt 
There  began  slow,  sensitive,  tough   nego- 
tiations. Right  up  to  Monday  night  In  Geneva 
the  negotiations  have  often  been  Just  that 
way.  But  they  have  resulted  In  a  tremendous 
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liberation  of  world  trade  United  States 
ULTiffs  tbemseUes  have  fallen  from  an  aver- 
age of  60  percent  to  an  average  of  11  percent 
World  trade  has  grown  from  tST  billion  In 
1948  to  over  tSOO  billion  in  1966 

Largely  as  a  result  standards  of  living  have 
steadily  mounted  in  the  trading  nations  And 
now.  following  the  Kennedy  round  '  agree- 
ments. tarlfTs  affecting  four-fifths  of  the 
world's  trade  will  be  rut  by  over  one-third 
This  Is  an  almost  Incredible  achlevenient  It 
is  a  triumph  for  broad-based  enlightened 
self-interest 

Certain  particular  producers  in  various 
countries,  including  the  Unitfd  States  will 
struggle  to  retain  their  protective  barriers 
Some  of  them  may  well  deserve  protection 
But  the  technological  advances  made  in  the 
United  States  keep  the  .\merlcan  economy 
mainly  in  a  competitive  position 

MERTER  S    ROLr 

The  head  of  a  mdjOr  camera  company  told 
me  a  few  years  ago  that  his  firm  —  which 
owns  a  Japanese  affiliate — could  produce 
lenses  more  cheaply  in  Chicago  than  it  could 
in  Japan'  This  was  because  of  technological 
and  manpower  skills  But  there  will  be  vari- 
ous protectionist  eflorts  In  the  United 
States — In  steel,  dairy  products,  chemicals, 
emd  some  other  lines 

Another  former  American  Secretary  of 
State  deserves  great  credit  for  the  •Kennedy 
round"  success  Christian  Herter  This  Parl- 
sLan-tx>m  aristocrat  had  much  in  convmon 
with  Cordell  Hull  the  Tennessee  mountain- 
eer. They  both  had  an  ideal  It  was  the  ideal 
of  old-fashioned  liberalism  They  believed 
In  a  free  economy  They  thought  world  trade 
was  an  essentially  unifying  element  TTiey 
struggled  valiantly  over  many  years  for  their 
prlnctples. 

Mr.  Herter's  successor  and  deputy  William 
Mataon  Roth,  also  deserves  a  lion's  share 
of  credit.  So  do  the  Common  XArket,  Brit- 
ish, and  Japanese  negotiators,  aided  crucially 
by  Eric  Wyndham  White,  executive  head  of 
the  General  Agreement  for  TarllTs  and  Trade 
lOATT) 

ACBCCMENTS    MADE 

When  the  United  States  set  Itself  up  as  a 
great  common  market  without  tarlfTs  be- 
tween the  13  original  states.  It  began  the 
creation  of  trade  liberalism  British  free 
traders  In  the  19th  century  spurred  by  the 
industrial  revolution,  pushed  around  the 
world.  Nationalistic  fears  and  prides  erupted 
after  World  War  I  Multiple  trade  restrictions 
helped  produce  the  great  depression  Small 
but  Inadequate  effects  followed  the  Hull  ini- 
tiative during  the  1930's 

But  as  World  War  II  ended  it  was  seen 
that  the  flow  of  world  trade  was  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  stability,  prosperity,  and  a 
better  life  for  the  large  part  of  humanity 
that  was  still  hungry  Monetary  agreements 
were  made;  OATT  brought  many  tariffs 
down:  now  the  "Kennedy  round"  carries  the 
Job  a  long  way  forward 

These  are  great  and  unifying  forces  They 
draw  together  the  trading  nations,  tbe  de- 
veloping nations,  and  even  the  Communist 
nations,  for  several  Eastern  European  states 
are  eager  participants 

The  world  political  outlook  is  not  espe- 
cially rosy  The  military  outlook  Is  grim. 
But  In  the  vital  economl  ■  arena  there  Is  more 
hope  than  ever 

IFtom  the  Boston  Herald.  May  17,  19671 
KE.tNCDT  Round  a  Success 

Precise  terms  of  the  agreement  reached  In 
the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  negotiations 
wUl  not  be  known  until  next  month,  but  the 
outcome  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  success. 
International  trade  should  be  liberalized  as 
never  before 

The  four  years  of  negotiations  did  not 
achieve  the  original  goal  of  a  general  SO  per 
cent  tarllT  cut  on  all  Industrial  goods  But 
the  reductions  will  average  about  33  per  cent. 


(Ui  impressive  level,  especially  when  one  con- 
siders the  four-flfths  of  the  worlds  trade 
is  involved 

What  does  it  all  mean""  It  means  that  world 
economic  actl\lty  should  Increase  signifi- 
cantly Trade  has  to  be  a  two-way  street  By 
lowering  their  tariff  barriers,  the  50  nations 
that  are  ptarties  to  GATT  i  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  i  will  be  better 
able  both  to  sell  Uj  and  to  buy  from  each 
other  For  the  United  States,  as  for  other 
nations,  export  markets  should  grow  This 
should  lead  to  Industrial  expansion  .iiid 
more  Jobs  For  the  consumer,  the  agree- 
ment stands  to  result  In  lower  prices  on  many 
imported  goods 

The  essential  result,  then,  should  be  a 
more  prosperous,  more  stable  world  with  a 
higher  standard  of  living  In  other  words,  a 
more  peaceful  world  The  saying  that  na- 
tions that  trade  do  not  fight  has  become 
a  cliche,  but  it  contains  considerable  truth 
The  cause  of  peace  should  also  be  furthered 
by  the  GATT  program  of  food  aid  to  hungry 
nations  The  US.  insisted  on,  and  got,  agree- 
ment from  other  nations  to  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  burden  of  such  aid,  though  the 
US  still  will  be  contributing  42  per  cent. 
The  multi-lateral  approach  to  such  aid  is 
good 

There  is  no  reason  why  President  Johnson 
should  not  sign  the  agreement  and  presum- 
ably he  will  do  so  Congress  need  not  approve 
the  settlement,  save  for  one  subsidiary  pack- 
age This  involves  the  so-called  American 
Selling  Price  lASPi,  a  system  Introduced 
after  World  War  I  to  Inflate  artificially  the 
duty  collected  on  imports  of  certain  chem- 
icals in  order  to  protect  U  S  manufacturers 
Part  of  the  OATT  community's  tariff  cut  Is 
conditional  on  the  repeal  of  ASP  Congrees 
may  not  want  to  go  this  far.  but  it  ought  to 
accept  a  liberal  reduction  of  it  The  Kennedy 
Round's  outcome  shows  the  world's  mood 
is  one  of  co-operation  and  trade  liberaliza- 
tion It  would  be  a  Jarring  note  damag- 
ing to  world  psychology.  If  the  US  should 
insist  on  clinging  to  protectionism  m  this 
srea 

I'From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  18,  1067  | 

WoRLDWiDi  Trade   Victory 

Success  of  the  Kennedy  round  "  negotia- 
:ion5  on  the  broadening  and  freeing  of  world 
trade  is  almost  certainly  the  single  greatest 
commercial  achievement  in  history  But. 
equally  important,  it  is  magnificent  proof  of 
today's  ability  to  achieve  great  International 
progress  through  peaceful  negotiation 

The  bare  figures  are  Immensely  Impressive 
Fifty-three  of  the  world's  most  important 
trading  nations  were  involved  (the  only 
major  holdouts  being  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Ccmmunist  China)  Cuts  in  tariffs  and  other 
'rade  restrictions  will  come  ui  some  30  per- 
cent Four-fifths  of  world  trade  is  In  some 
way  affected  It  Is  reckoned  that  some  60,000 
different  kinds  of  goods  are  involved 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  agreements  cross  all  continental,  racial, 
political,  and  Ideological  Ixirders  Although 
Russia  and  China  did  not  participate,  such 
Communist  lands  as  Cuba  Czechoslovakia, 
and  'V'ugoslavla  were  among  the  contracting 
parties,  while  Poland  look  part  under  special 
arrangement  Many  of  the  new  nations  of 
.Africa  are  full-fledged  participants,  as  are 
such  populous  Asian  lands  as  India,  Pakis- 
tan Indonesia,  and  Japan  In  short  this  Is 
a  world-girdling  victory  for  tnat  freer  trade 
which  draws  men  everywhere  together  In 
mutual  Interest 

True  there  is  general  agreement  that  this 
f'lur-year  achievement  does  less  for  the 
underdeveloped  pmxts  of  the  earth  than  for 
'he  more  advanced  This  Is  owing  less  to  a 
lack  of  Interest  In  the  former  s  problems  than 
•o  the  facts  that  their  economic  problems  are 
less  well  understood  and  that  the  negotiators 


found  it  difficult  to  set  up  trade  regulations 
on  tropical  products 

Now,  however,  that  the  principle  of  world- 
wide trade  encouragement  has  been  so  firmly 
recognized.  It  would  ke  surprising  If  the  less 
developed  nations  were  not  able  to  take  in- 
creasing advantage  of  the  broadened  oppor- 
tunities now  emerging 

There  could  have  been  few  better  tinges  for 
such  an  agreement  It  comes  at  a  moment 
when  many  nations,  above  all  In  Western 
Europe,  are  reviewing  their  relatlon5h,p  to 
the  United  Sutes  This  accord  will  help  eaae 
this  reexamination  and  reaffirm  faith  in  a 
common  future  above  and  tseyond  national 
boundaries. 

IFiom  the  Boston  Globe.  May  17.  199"  | 
PirrY  Open  Doors 
When  President  Kennedy  asked  Congress 
lor  authority  to  negotiate  new  trade  agree- 
ment* with  the  Common  Market  and  other 
members  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  iGATTi  five  years  ago.  he  de- 
cliu-ed  that  such  negotiations  "could  well  af- 
fect the  unity  of  the  West,  the  course  of 
the  Cold  War  and  the  growth  of  our  nation 
for   a   generation   or   more   to   come" 

Now  that  the  Kennedy  round  has  been  suc- 
cessfully concluded  there  is  no  reasor.  to 
modify  that  Judgment 

The  enormously  complicated  package  of 
trade  agreements  that  was  finally  put  to- 
gether in  Geneva  Monday  night  fell  stjme- 
what  short  of  the  50  per  cent  slice  in  duties 
that  was  technically  possible  But  it  was  far 
and  away  the  most  sweeping  trade  liberali- 
zation program  ever  attempted,  and  its  im- 
pact will  be  enormous. 

Nearly  50  countries,  controlling  80  per 
cent  of  the  world's  trade,  agreed  to  reduce 
tariff  barriers  by  an  average  of  one-third 
These  cuts  affect  commodities  In  which  world 
trade  now  runs  to  $40  billion  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion the  negotiators  reduced  certain  non- 
tariff  obstacles  to  agricultural  trade  and  es- 
tablished a  Joint  program  for  helping  food- 
short  nations 

.Mmost  all  observers  are  agreed  that  a 
collapse  of  the  Geneva  negotiations  would 
have  meant  a  revival  of  isolationism  and 
protectionism  Americans  who  remember  the 
Smoot-Hawley  era,  when  tariffs  soared  to  60 
per  cent  of  import  values  and  trade  virtually 
came  to  a  halt,  want  no  repetition  of  that 
kind  of  folly  It  has  taken  up  thirty  years  to 
work  cur  trade  doors  open  again. 

The  Kennedy  round  Is  a  culmination  of 
the  long  come-back  effort  begun  by  Cordell 
Hull  and  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  in  1934  and 
given  new  life  by  the  Truman  administra- 
tion's sponsorship  of  GATT  fifteen  years 
later  It  was  President  Kennedy's  hope  to 
assure  a  final  leap  that  would  fix  the  free 
world  on  a  liberal  economic  course  And  with 
dedicated  help  of  the  late  chief  trade  ne- 
gotiator. Christian  A  Herter  and  his  hard- 
working successor.  William  M  Roth,  the 
gamble  has  paid  off 

Not  that  the  trade  liberalization  Job  is 
over  It  will  take  weeks  to  tie  up  the  loose 
ends  of  the  Kennedy  round.  And  we  have 
still  ahead  of  us  the  task  of  providing  prefer- 
ential trade  terms  for  the  struggling  under- 
developed countries.  But  the  big  decision  has 
been  made. 

After  Geneva  the  trade  doors  will  stay  open 
for  our  time. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SECRETARY  OP 
COMMERCE 

Mr  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  note  the  an- 
nouncement In  this  morning's  newspa- 
pers that  the  President  will  nominate 
Alexander  B,  Trowbridge  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce 
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Following  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
Connor  on  January  18.  this  position  be- 
came vacant  and  the  duties  of  the  ofHce 
were  discharged  by  Mr.  Trowbridge  as 
Acting  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
been  emphasizing  for  some  years  now 
the  urgent  national  and  business  neces- 
sities of  a  stronger  export  effort.  Our  in- 
ternational accounts  have  been  in  deficit 
since  1958.  while  imports  rose  twice  as 
fast  as  exports  for  the  past  2  years,  send- 
ing our  trade  surplus  to  the  lowest  point 
since  1959.  Yet.  the  country  exports  only 
about  4  percent  of  Its  gross  national 
product,  a  far  lower  proportion  than 
other  Industrialized  Atlantic  nations.  Of 
special  concern  to  our  committee  Is  the 
estimate  that  only  13.000  U.S.  firms  par- 
ticipate in  exports  out  of  the  290,000 
manufacturers  and  2Vi  million  commer- 
cial farmers  and  agricultural  processing 
organizations. 

This  year,  our  committee  has  sched- 
uled a  series  of  hearings  in  the  principal 
seaports  across  the  country  to  look  into 
these  problems  and  to  assess  the  export 
potentials  and  problems  in  regional 
products. 

The  first  of  these  sessions  was  held  in 
Portland.  Oreg..  during  the  past  week- 
end. May  19  and  20.  At  that  time,  the 
regional  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! .  expressed  the  In- 
terest of  the  committee  In  the  Immediate 
appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. I  imderstand  that  Senator  Morse 
conducted  these  hearings  In  a  very  adept 
manner  and  that  the  committee's  newest 
member,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Hatfield],  made  many  fine 
contributions  to  the  proceedings. 

As  chairman,  I  am  requesting  Senator 
Morse  to  prepare  an  Interim  report  to 
the  Senate  on  matters  which  require  pri- 
ority consideration  In  order  to  Improve 
the  Nation's  exports  programs. 

However.  I  am  particularly  gratified  at 
President  Johnson's  response  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Commerce  Department  ap- 
pointment. Having  a  full-time  Secretary 
to  give  direction  to  the  Department's 
policies  and  activities  In  promoting  ex- 
ports will  be  of  benefit  to  all  the  Nation's 
businesses. 

As  the  hearings  proceed,  our  commit- 
tee will  likewise  be  pleased  to  make  avail- 
able Its  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions lor  the  benefit  of  our  export  trade 
and  the  fuller  participation  by  our  Na- 
tion's small  and  Independent  businesses. 
Mr.  MOFISE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  regarding  the 
announcement  of  the  nomination  by  the 
President  of  Mr.  Trowbridge  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  kind  com- 
ments on  the  conduct  of  the  committee's 
hearings  In  Portland. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  act  as  chairman 
of  the  opening  sessions  of  our  commit- 
tee's series  of  regional  export  expansion 
hearings  on  May  19  and  20.  At  that  time. 
I  expressed  the  committee's  Interest  and 
my  Interest  In  the  appointment  of  a  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  without  delay.  In 
order  to  give  direction  to  the  Nation's  ac- 
tivities In  the  export  field. 


It  Is,  of  course,  gratifying  to  see  such  a 
prompt  response.  I  commend  President 
Johnson  for  this  action  to  provide  the 
country  with  a  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  full  authority  to  go  ahead  In  this 
vital  field.  Secretary  Trowbridge  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  earlier  this 
year,  and  was  impressive  in  his  recogni- 
tion of  this  and  other  areas  as  areas  of 
opportunity  for  the  Nation's  smaller 
businesses. 

As  Senator  Smathers  has  pointed  out, 
there  are  estimated  to  be  only  13,000 
U.S.  businesses  exporting  out  of  a  total 
of  290.000  manufacturers  and  many 
thousands  of  agricultural  processing  and 
marketing  organizations  In  this  country. 
It  has  been  the  committee's  view  that 
the  Nation  has  just  scratched  the  surface 
In  developing  Its  potentialities  for  inter- 
national trade. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  Pacific 
Basin,  where  an  Increasing  majority  of 
world  population  Is  concentrated. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
an  Interim  report  on  the  matters  which 
the  Portland  hearing  Indicates  should  be 
considered  on  a  priority  basis.  It  Is  my 
Initial  Impression  that  there  Is  a  vast  po- 
tential for  the  building  of  export  trade  In 
regional  products.  In  the  case  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  there  will  be  symbolic 
as  well  as  tangible  value  because  the 
largest  exports  are  presently  wheat  and 
other  grains,  and  the  largest  regional  In- 
dustry Is  In  timber  products  with  their 
attendant  construction  potential. 

We  are  thus  dealing  with  products  re- 
quired by  the  basic  human  needs — food 
and  shelter. 

On  even  a  more  fundamental  level,  we 
can  contribute  to  this  trade  our  system 
of  private  enterprise  and  Institutions, 
which  have  proved  themselves  in  this 
country,  and  should  likewise  be  capable 
elsewhere  of  freeing  and  organizing 
significant  energies  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  economic  goals  our  overseas 
friends  set  for  themselves. 

Our  Nation's  ability  to  export  such 
products  and  Ideas,  along  with  the  mes- 
sage of  our  Interest  in  the  economics  of 
our  trading  partners  as  well  as  our  own, 
can  undoubtedly  have  an  important  im- 
pact on  the  course  of  history  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  I  am  proud  to  have  a  role 
In  the  committee's  efforts  to  further 
these  objectives. 


SENATOR  HRUSKA  AFFIRMS 
CONSTITUTIONAL  DUTY 


Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President.  James 
J.  Kllpatrick's  column  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  May  16.  1967,  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  Is 
an  excellent  analysis  of  a  speech  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  made  recently  concerning 
the  call  for  a  constitutional  convention 
on  the  Issue  of  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Kllpatrtck  concurs  In  Senator 
Hruska 's  reading  of  the  requirements  of 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  which  states 
that  "the  Congress  shall  call  a  conven- 
tion for  proposing  amendments"  upon 
the  application  of  the  required  number  of 
States.  He  goes  on  to  cover  the  subject 
point  by  point,  setting  out  the  safeguards 
provided  In  the  amending  process.  The 


heart  of  the  matter  Is  brought  out  In  the 
question : 

Why  shouldn't  the  people  have  the  kind 
of  Constitution  they  want? 

The  issue  is  of  immediate  concern  to 
the  Senate  because  32  States  have  made 
application  for  a  convention,  and  more 
are  expected  to  join  the  ranks  in  coming 
weeks.  As  the  column  points  out: 

The  question  will  then  be  squarely  pre- 
sented, to  a  body  of  men  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  whether  they  wUl,  In  fact, 
uphold  the  Constitution. 

In  effect,  the  Issue  presented  will  be 
whether  we  are  a  government  of  laws. 
The  implications  of  the  answer  to  that 
question  go  far  beyond  the  Issue  of  re- 
apportionment. 

In  order  that  the  article  might  be 
studied  by  all  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

May  16,  1967 1 

Congress  "Shall"  Call  a  Convention 

{By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

Nebraska's  Senator  Roman  Hruska  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  last  week  In 
his  calm  and  reasoned  statement  on  the  fed- 
eral constitutional  conventional  now  in  the 
budding  stage.  His  remarks  provided  an  Im- 
pressive contrast  to  the  hysterics  of  Mary- 
land's Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs.  who  has 
come  down  with  the  fainting  fits  at  the  awful 
thought  of  the  people  exercising  their  sov- 
ereign power. 

Article  V  of  the  US,  Constitution,  as  many 
persons  recently  have  discovered,  contains  a 
clear  and  explicit  provision.  Upon  the  appli- 
cations of  two-thirds  of  the  states,  acting 
through  their  legislatures,  "the  Congress 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments." 

That  word,   "shall,"  cannot   be   misunder- 
stood. In  the  same  imperative  sense,  it  ap- 
pears at  least  155  times  In  the  body  of  the 
original  Constitution,  The  founding  fathers 
had    their    ambiguous    moments,    but    they 
drew  a  fine  line  between  "shall"  and  "may," 
Here  the  plain  commandment  Is  that  when 
a  certain  requirement  Is  met,  the  Congress 
"shall   call,"  The   requirement   Is  that   two- 
thirds    of    the    states    shall    have    applied, 
through  their  legislatures,  for  a  convention! 
There  are  60  states.  Two-thirds  of  50  Is  34 
By  a  new  and  definitive  count.  32  states  now 
have  made  such  application.  Hruska  expects 
two  more  to  apply  within  the  next  few  weeks 
The  question  will   then   be  squarely   pre- 
sented, to  a  body  of  men  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  whether  they  will.  In  fact,  up- 
hold   the    Constitution,   Hruska    may    be    In 
error  when  he  argues  that  the  congressional 
duty  Imposed  by  Article  V  is  essentially  min- 
isterial,  and    not    legislative,   for   an    act   or 
resolution  setting  up  a  constitutional  con- 
vention would  have  to  create  some  machinery 
never  before  devised.  Even  so.  It  cannot  be 
assumed  that  the  Constitution,  which  Is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  contains  an  imen- 
forceable     commandment.     If     Tydlngs     Is 
shocked  by  the  proepect  of  a  convention,  he 
ought    to    ponder    the    far    more    shocking 
thought  that  Congress  would  place  Us  will 
above  the  Constitution, 

The  proposed  convention  would  be  sum- 
moned primarily  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting an  amendment  to  modify  the  Supreme 
Court's  absolutist  mandate  for  the  com- 
position of  state  legislatures.  The  Idea  is  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  i>ermlt  the 
people  within  each  state.  If  they  choose,  to 
provide  for  representation  In  one  chamber 
of  their  legislature  on  a  basis  other  than  pop. 
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ulatlon.  Could  the  Congress,  by  the  terms  of 
a  calling  resolution  limit  a  convention  to  this 
single  piupose?  Perhaps  so  More  probably 
not  But  the  question  Is  immaterial — for  no 
proposal  advanced  by  such  a  convention 
could  become  part  of  the  Constitution  until 
the  proposals  were  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of   the  states 

As  HrusKa  emphasized,  this  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter  Why  shouldn't  the  peo- 
ple have  the  kind  of  Constitution  they  wanf 
The  question  answers  itself,  but  Tydlngs  will 
not  listen  to  the  answer  The  people,  he  says, 
already  have  made  it  clear  that  they  do  not 
want  the  proposed  revision  of  the  rule  of  one- 
man,  one-vote 

And  how  does  the  senator  know  this?  Why. 
sir.  he  deduces  this  from  the  fact  that  eflorts 
to  obtain  such  a  resolution  In  the  Congress 
twice  have  failed  to  gain  the  required  two- 
thlrds  vote  in  the  Senate  In  his  view,  sen- 
ators somehow  represent  people,  state  legis- 
latures do  not.   It   Is  a  nice  conceit 

Tidings  also  complains  that  most  of  the 
32  legislatures  that  have  applied  for  a  con- 
vention were  mere  'rotten  borough  legisla- 
tures, seeking  to  ratify  their  own  Illegality  " 
The  objection  has  not  merit  If  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  state  legislature  under  Article  V 
asking  for  a  convention.  Is  Illegal,  then  It 
would  apfjear  that  a  states  resolution  under 
Article  'V'.  ratifying  a  proposed  amendment, 
must  be  equally  Invalid  Ten  of  the  11  con- 
stitutional amt'ndmen-^  ratified  since  1868 
would  fa!!  on   this   contention 

The  Maryl.ind  senator  objects  that  some 
of  the  pending  State  resolutions,  applying  for 
a  convention  date  back  to  1964.  they  are 
thus  untimelv  and  besides,  efforts  are  being 
made  in  si>mp  suites  to  reeclnd  them 
Hruska's  solid  response  Is  that  In  matters  of 
constitutional  amendment  a  time  span  of 
seven  years  ha.s  ■  >me  to  be  accepted  as  a 
reasonable  penod  far  valid  action  The  law 
Is  long  estabUahed  that  no  state  can  rescind 
Its  afBrmatlve  act  of  ratification  of  an  amend- 
ment: by  the  same  rule  It  would  appear  that 
no  vtate  could  rescind  the  affirmative  act  of 
asking  that  a  convention   be  called 

What  IS  Tydlnijs  .if raid  of  Suppose  a  con- 
vention were  called  and  suppose  it  adopted 
a  dozen  resolutions  of  proposed  amend- 
ment— one-man.  one-vote,  school  prayer. 
popular  election  of  the  President;  four-year 
terms  for  members  of  the  House  \\l  these 
have  support  In  varying  quarters  All  that 
would  happen  would  be  that  the  states  would 
then  vote  to  ratify  the  amendments,  or  to 
reject  them  Is  there  anything  wrong  In 
that?  It  Is  wrong  only  In  the  eyes  of  those 
liberals  in  the  Congress  who  conceive  that 
they  themselves,  and  not  the  people,  some- 
how have  become  supreme  custodians  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land 


A    PRESIDENTS   GREAT    LEGACY 
WATER    FOR    PEACE 

Mr.  YAPBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
30  years  a^o  a  young  Congressman,  by 
the  name  of  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  came 
to  Washington  with  a  dream  in  his  heart 
That  dream  was  a  dream  of  adf-quate 
water  supply  for  ihe  parched  and  cracked 
land  of  his  native  hill  country  in  Texas 

It  was  a  dream  of  tamins  the  Peder- 
nales  River  that  he  had  known  since 
infancy ;  of  preventing  floods  in  the 
spring  and  of  storing  its  precioas  water 
for  the  months  of  droughts  that  ulti- 
mately followed 

I  know  what  this  dream  meant  to  the 
young  Consjressman.  for  his  country  is 
mine  I  know  what  water  means  to  a 
civilization  when  there  is  not  enough 
of  it  It  means  life  itself  He  knew  previ- 
ous long  years  of  drought,  followed  by 
years  of  rainfall.  In  hus  native  Stat* 


Today,  that  young  Congressman — now 
the  President  of  the  United  States — still 
holds  that  dream  Only  now  it  has  t)e- 
come  global  in  .scope  And  it  may  well 
be  recorded  .some  day  as  one  of  his  fin- 
est achievements 

Today,  meeting  in  Washington,  are 
delegates  from  all  over  the  world  to  an 
International  Conference  of  Water  for 
Peace.  This  morning  the  President  wel- 
comed these  delegates — as  well  as  he 
might  have — for  the  idea  of  the  Con- 
ference was  his  and  his  alone. 

He  told  them  that  by  the  year  2000. 
the  world  population  will  have  doubled 
to  6  billion,  and  the  need  for  water  will 
have  more  than  doubled  And  yet  the 
amount  of  water  available  to  mankind 
will  be  the  same  as  it  was  2.000  years 
ago. 

The  President  challenged  the  dele- 
gates to  seek  answers  to  this  urgent  prob- 
lem. And  in  response  to  his  own  chal- 
lenge he  directed  the  Secretary-  of  State 
to  establish  a  new  OfUce  of  Water  for 
Peace.  Its  role  will  be  to  lead  and  coor- 
dinate this  country's  efforts  in  the  world's 
water  programs 

The  President's  message  was  one  of 
vision,  as  well  as  urgency;  of  hope,  as 
well  as  necessity.  It  is  a  major  document 
of  our  time  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  President's  remarks 
into  the  Recobd  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's   statement    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  of  the  Remarks  or  the  PKT.3iDt.tti  at 
THE  Water  tor  F^ace  Conference 

Distinguished  delegates.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, honored  guests,  ladlee  and  gentlemen 

This  conference  has  a  vital  mandate:  The 
questions  you  will  consider  deal  directly  with 
the  future  of  life  on  earth. 

No  President  has  ever  welcomed  a  gather- 
ing with  greater  expectations 

I  come  from  land  where  water  is  treasure. 

For  a  good  many  years,  I  have  done  my 
share  of  agitating  to  Increase  the  water  re- 
sources of  my  native  state.  I  have  known  the 
frustrations  of  this  task.  A  member  of  the 
Texas  legislature  once  recited  some  lines  on 
this  subject: 

"Oh  the  glanaor  and  the  clamor 
That  attend  affairs  of  state 
Seem  to  fascinate  the  people 
And  impress  some  folks  as  g^reat. 

But  the  truth  about  the  matter, 
In  the  scale  of  loss  and  gain : 

Not  one  Inaug^uratlon's  WDrth 
A  good,  slow  two-Inch  ralnl" 

As  man  faces  the  neit  century,  one  ques- 
tion stands  above  all  others:  How  well — and 
how  long — can  the  earth  sustain  Its  ever- 
growing papulation'' 

As  much  as  anything.  wat*r  holds  the  key 
to  that  question  water  to  drink:  water  to 
grow  the  food  we  must  eat:  water  to  sustain 
industrial  growth. 

Today,  man  Ls  losing  his  race  with  the 
growing  need  for  water 

We  face,  on  a  global  scale  the  plight  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner 

"Water,  water,  everywhere — 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink  " 

For  a  planet  two-thirds  covered  with  water 
this  Is  a  strange  shortage. 

There  Is  so  much  plenty  all  around  us. 

Yet  ninety-seven  percent  of  our  waters  are 
In  the  oceans — thus  far,  I  hope  not  for  long, 
of  IlttVe  use  for  drinking  or  irrigation 

Another  two  percent  lies  frozen  in  glaciers 
and  Icecaps 


The  one  percent  remaining  could  meet 
most  of  man's  needs — if  only  It  were  dis- 
tributed when,  and  where,  we  need  It. 

But  today,  while  millions  suffer  the  rav- 
ages of  storms  and  floods,  other  millions  are 
thirsty. 

While  men  barely  tap  the  abundance  of 
lakes  and  rivers  and  streams,  other  men 
wr  tch  their  crops  shrivel  with  drought 

More  and  more,  people  dwell  in  cities, 
where  clean  water  means  the  difference  be- 
tween sickness  and  health. 

■yet  today,  forty  percent  of  the  world's 
city  dwellers — four  out  of  ten — have  no 
water  service. 

If  this  is  the  problem  now,  what  will  the 
future  bring'' 

By  the  year  2000,  the  world's  population 
will  have  doubled  to  six  billion.  Our  need 
for  water   will   have   more   than   doubled. 

I  call  upon  this  conference  to  take,  as  Its 
point  of  perspective,  the  year  2000. 

Imagine,  as  you  meet  here,  that  you  are 
facing  the  needs  of  your  children  and  your 
children's  children  Examine  what  we  must 
do  to  move  the  world  from  now  until  then 

Ask  yourself  the  big  questions 

How  can  we  engineer  our  continents  and 
direct  our  great  river  systems  to  make  use  of 
the  water  resources  we  now  waste? 

How  can  we  tap  the  vast  underground 
waters  now  undeveloped^ 

How  can  we  modify  the  weather  and  bet- 
ter distribute  the  life-glvlng  rain'' 

How  can  we  desiUt  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
and  fresher  brackish  waters? 

How  can  we  use  our  water  supplies  again 
and  again  before  yielding  them  to  the  sea? 

How  can  we  curb  the  filth  that  pollutes 
our  streams'' 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  pro- 
posed ■\x\A  the  Congres-s  has  supported  pro- 
grams in  each  and  all  of  these  areas — Water 
Management.  River  'Valley  Development.  De- 
salting Pollution  Control,  and  Research  on 
Weather  Modification  But  we  have  barely 
begun. 

And  you  must  consider  the  most  Impor- 
tant question  of  all:  How  can  we  awaken  the 
world's  people  and  the  world's  leaders  to  this 
urgent  task? 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  dreamers, 
you  must  ask  these  questions,  and  seek  the 
answers  Unless  you  do.  you  will  not  measure 
the  true  dimension  of  mankind's  great  need 
You  must  chart  the  specific  steps  toward  a 
more  abundant  future 

One  step  must  be  this:  to  quicken  the  pace 
of  science  and  technology. 

Last  week,  I  signed  an  Act  of  Congress  to 
make  possible  a  new  plant  which  will  more 
than  double  the  world's  present  capacity  for 
desalting  water 

A  decade  ago.  the  best  plant  design  could 
produce  only  50.000  gallons  per  day  at  a  cost 
of  five  dollars  per  thousand  gallons 

This  new  phuit,  powered  by  nucleiu  energy, 
will  eventually  produce  150  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  p>er  day — at  a  cost  approaching 
20  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  That  Is  three 
thousand  times  as  much,  at  one-twenty-fifth 
the  cost! 

But  the  world  needs  fresh  water  at  even 
lower  costs 

Thl.s  Is  my  country's  pledge:  to  continue 
work  In  every  area  which  holds  promise  for 
the  world's  water  needs  And  we  pledge  to 
share  the  fruits  of  this  technology  •with  all 
who  wish  to  share. 

American  scientists  will  begin  discussions 
next  month  with  India  on  experimental  raln- 
maklng  projects  which  may  hold  promise  for 
drought-r'dden  countries  all  over  the  world. 

.\  second  need  Is  to  train  more  manpower. 

We  must  attract  the  best  technicians  and 
planners  to  this  Ufe-glvmg  science  And  we 
must  devise  programs  to  pducnte  all  our  peo- 
ple In  the  wiser  use  of  water. 

Third  We  need  to  build  better  institutions 
for  managing  water  resources. 

This    point    cannot    be    over-stressed.   We 
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need  improved  management  as  much  as  we 
need  new  technology. 

We  must  support  the  United  Nations  and 
the  international  agencies  which  provide 
world  le.idershlp  in  this  field. 

We  must  develop  more  effective  forms  of 
local,  national,  and  regional  cooperation. 

For  this  truth  Is  self-evident:  Neither 
water  nor  weather  is  a  respecter  of  boundary 
lines. 

Finally,  we  need  to  support  new  programs 
In  \v:iter  resource  development. 

Projects  of  international  cooperation  must 
be  multiplied  many  times — like  those  now 
underway  In  the  Mekong  and  the  Indus 
rr.er  basins 

Frankly.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress now  being  made.  We  are  not  using  all 
the  imagination  and  enterprise  that  this 
task  demands.  We  need  agents  who  will  push 
and  prod  and  shove  ahead  our  International 
efforts  We  need  planners  to  help  develop 
concrete  projects,  financial  experts  who  know 
how  to  interest  the  world's  lending  institu- 
tions, educators  to  recruit  and  train  skilled 
manpower 

To  set  top  priority  for  these  endeavors  In 
our  own  government.  I  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  establish  a  Water  for 
Peace  Office.  Its  major  role  will  be  to  lead 
and  coordinate  this  country's  efforts  in  the 
world's  water  programs. 

But  we  also  need  to  create  strong  regional 
offices  throughout  the  world  to  provide 
leadership  and  stimulate  cooperation  among 
nations  T\\e  United  States  is  prepared  to 
Join  others  in  establishing  a  network  of  re- 
gional Water  Resource  Centers,  We  will  pro- 
vide our  fair  share  of  the  expert  assistance, 
the  supplier  and  the  equipment,  and  the 
financing 

We  are  confident  that  the  United  Nations 
and  other  International  organizations  repre- 
sented here  today  can  and  will  play  a  key  role 
In  this  enterprise.  We  should  seek  to  put 
the  first  two  centers  In  operation  within  24 
months — to  .-^erve  as  the  spur  and  the  goad 
in  promoting  Water  for  Peace. 

We  have  called  this  conference  to  learn— 
and  to  share. 

No  grotip  could  have  a  more  exciting  mis- 
sion. 

You  study  the  life-cycle  of  our  planet. 
You  deal  with  nature's  elements  as  men 
have  always  known  them:  the  river,  the 
sea,  the  sun,  and  the  sky. 

Man  once  looked  tn  these  elements  and 
found  his  poetry.  Now  he  must  find  his  pres- 
ervation. 

You  will  grapple  with  the  political  as  well 
as  the  physical  problems  of  mankind. 

For  ages  past,  men  have  foueht  over  water 
without  adding  one  single  drop  to  the  world's 
supply. 

Now  we  share  the  challenee  to  use  water 

more  abundant  water- as  the  enduring  ser- 
v.mt  of  peace  Let  this  be  vour  vision  during 
the  next  week— and  in  the  vears  to  come 

Thank  vou. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  OLDER  AMERICANS 
ARE  COxMPLEX  AND  PRESSING- 
SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 
CITES  FINE  ARTICLE  IN  CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  -we 
will  soon  be  debating  in  this  bodv  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  series 
of  articles  published  in  the  Christian 
^lence  Monitor  on  the  problems  of  older 
Americans. 

A.s  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  first  of  these 
articles,  entitled  "How  Much  an  Answer 
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Is  Social  Security,"  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  26, 
1967.  The  comments  made  by  David 
Holmstrom,  author  of  this  stoi-j-,  are 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  may  not  have  seen  this  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the  Christian   Science   Monitor    Apr 

26,  19671 
How  Much  an  Answer  Is  Social  Security^ 
(Note.— The  impact  of  social  security  on 
nearly  6  million  Americans  over  65  has  be- 
come a  paradox.  Like  a  trickle,  it  sustains  the 
day-to-day  necessities  of  many  lonely  re- 
tirees but  at  the  same  time  fails  to  bring 
"social  security."  The  remedy  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  social  security,  but  a  sensitive 
understanding  that  retirement  brings  special 
needs.  This  and  two  subsequent  reports  dis- 
cuss those  needs.) 

(By  David  Holmstrom) 
Boston. — On  the  one  hand  there  are  the 
retired  Americans  who  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  have  been  able  to  retire 
with  Investments,  private  pension  plans  and 
savings.  They  knew  social  security  was  wait- 
ing for  them,  but  it  would  be  small.  Their  re- 
tirement needs  do  not  now  depend  exclu- 
sively on  social  security. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  millions 
of  elderly  retirees  over  65  who  receive  an  offi- 
cial envelope  in  the  mail  on  the  third  day  of 
every  month.  Inside  the  envelope  is  their 
only  income,  a  light  blue  social  securitv  check 
from  the  United  States  Treasury. 

For  most  of  these  elderly  citizens  the  check 
is  a  hopelessly  small  amount  (averaging  $85 
a  month)  and  means  another  30  days  of  lean 
meals,  oversleeping,  and  loneliness.  For  rea- 
sons of  lack  of  education,  social  or  business 
problems,  or  excessive  medical  costs  these 
people  have  no  assets  or  close  personal  con- 
tacts with  anyone  else.  They  dwell  in  large 
cities  in  a  world  of  substandard  housing  and 
second-hand  clothes. 

They  exist  on  an  average  income  under 
$2,500  a  year  from  social  security,  welfare, 
or  pensions.  Often  they  are  the  victims  of 
high-pressure  salesmen  and  assorted  health 
frauds.  There  are  nearly  6  million  of  these 
unattached,  forgotten  people. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  they  are  so 
forgotten  that  it  Is  hard  to  find  them.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  recently  an- 
noimced  a  $1.25  million  program  called  proj- 
ect FIND  (for  friendless,  isolated,  needy,  dis- 
abled) to  help  locate  the  millions  and  "direct 
them  to  help. 

It  is  similar  In  concept  to  last  year's  med- 
icare alert  which  sought  out  elderly  persons 
to  Inform  them  of  the  benefits  available 
under  medicare.  The  National  Council  on 
Aging  will  operate  FIND. 

In  this  centtiry  the  percentage  of  the 
United  States  population  age  65  or  over  more 
than  doubled  (from  4.1  percent  in  1900  to 
9.4  percent  In  1965)  while  the  number  in- 
creased more  than  sixfold  (from  3  million  to 
more  than  19  million) 

During  the  next  20  years,  the  older  popu- 
lation Is  expected  to  increase  about  40  per- 
cent to  25  million.  In  two  states,  California 
and  New  York,  the  number  will  grov^-  to  more 
than  2  million.  In  five  other  states,  Florida. 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  the 
number  will  Increase  to  more  than  1  million. 
People  over  60  now  outnumber  teen-agers  bv 
about  2  million. 

Shovild  President  Johnson's  proposed  20 
percent  Increase  In  social-security  benefits 
become  a  reality,  the  additional  money  in  the 
pockets  of  elderly  citizens  will  make  them 
feel  less  forgotten. 

But  even  though  social-security  benefits 


went  up  14,1  percent  between  1954  and  1966, 
the  cost  of  Uving  rose  21.9  percent.  Increased 
benefits,  when  provided  by  the  90th  Congress, 
still  will  not  rescue  most  of  these  citizens 
from  threadbare  living. 

private  plans  begin 

At  the  same  time  social  security  was  de- 
veloping into  broader  coverage  over  the  years, 
private  employers  and  unions  were  establish- 
ing private  pension  plans  for  workers.  In  1935 
only  about  1,100  employers  liad  pension  plans 
and  only  about  2.2  million  employees  were 
covered.  Today  there  are  more  than  25,000 
plans  covering  23  million  workers. 

But  additional  income  is  not  the  only  an- 
answer  to  the  problems  of  elderly  people. 

"Naturally  any  amout  of  money  from  any 
source  will  help,"  said  a  social  worker  in 
Boston.  "But  in  the  long  run  we've  got  to 
change  the  notion  of  our  youth-oriented  so- 
ciety that  it  is  'bad'  to  retire,  'bad'  to  be- 
come gray  haired  and  gradually  change  yoiu- 
activities  from  go-go  to  relaxed.  Most  of  these 
forgotten  people  have  had  their  spirits 
atrophied  because  so  few  people  have  cared 
about  them." 

In  1965  the  Older  Americans  Act  was 
passed  unanimously  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson.  The  bill 
authorized  total  appropriations  of  $17.5 
million  in  fiscal  1966  and  1967  for  grants  to 
states  and  to  public  or  private  non-profit 
organizations  for  developing  programs  to 
help  the  aged. 

Regional  oSices  were  established  in  Bos- 
ton. New  York,  CharlottesvUle,  Va.;  Atlanta 
Chicago.  Kansas  City.  Mo.:  Dallas.  Denver' 
and    San    Francisco. 

Statistics  indicated  in  1966  that  nearlv 
19  million  older  Americans: 

Had  a  total  Income  of  over  $40  billion, 
almost  all  of  which  was  used  for  current 
expenditures. 

Spent  proporUonately  more  than  vounger 
people  on  housing  and  household  operations, 
health  care,  and  food  purchased  for  prepara- 
tion  at   home. 

Earned  the  largest  single  source  of  their 
Income  from  emplo>-ment  even  though  fewer 
than  one  in  five  are  in  the  labor  force. 

Had  35,000  marriages  in  which  the  groom, 
the  bride  or  both  are  65  or  over. 

better  housing  needed 

2,7  million  older  people  living  alone  or 
with  non-relatives  had  Incomes  under  $1,500. 

Most  older  men  were  married:  most  older 
women  were  widov^s,  and  there  were  almost 
twice  as  many  widows  as  widowers 

Several  years  ago  a  foundation-financed 
study  of  the  quality  of  housing  of  persons 
receiving  social  security  showed  that: 

45  percent  of  all  older  persons  living  in 
households  were  classified  as  being  in  need 
of   better   accommodations. 

80  percent  were  living  in  houses  at  least 
30  years  old,  and  40  percent  Uving  in  houses 
at  least  51  years  old. 

Older  persons  in  poorest  health  occupied 
the  poorest  hotising. 

But  statistics  are  beguiling.  Nearlv  two 
years  ago  Donald  P.  Kent,  then  director  of 
the  Office  of  Aging  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  warned  of 
playing  the  "numbers  game"  with  older 
citizens. 

In  a  keynote  address  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Stat-e  Executives  on  Aging  In 
Washington,  Mr.  Kent  delivered  a  speech 
which  was  made  into  a  pamphlet  and  is  still 
vi'idely  circulated. 

CHANGING    NATURE 

"Actually  we  have  a  process  going  on — 
people  entering  the  aged  categorv.  people 
growing  old  within  It.  and  people  leaving  It." 
said  Mr.  Kent.  "Should  we  not  be  more  In- 
terested in  the  flux? 

"(Statistics)  obscure  the  process — the 
changing  nature  of  the  population.  This,  of 
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course,  has  Important  LmpUcatlons  with  re- 
spect to  planning  healtn.  recreational,  and 
other  facilities  and  services.  There  are  cer- 
tain correlatives  that  follow  from  our  think- 
ing of  the  aged  aa  a  group.  One  is  an  em- 
phasis upon  a  shi->rt-term  approach  rather 
than  upon  long-range  planning,  upon  pallia- 
tives rather  than  cures." 

Mr.  Kent  quoted  Dr.  Irving  Roeow  of 
Western  Reserve  University:  "Problenis  of 
old  £ige  are  of  two  general  kinds — those  that 
older  people  actually  have  and  those  the  ex- 
perts think  they  have." 

So  little  is  known  atwut  aging  that  as  late 
as  1961  a  report  on  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  said  "We  are  In  the  early 
stages  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  effects 
on  older  persons  of  change  within  them- 
selves and  in  their  social  and  physical  en- 
vironment. 

"Since  all  older  people  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  being  young,  and  no  young  per- 
son has  ever  had  the  experience  of  being 
old,  there  should  be  more  effort  to  encourage 
young  people  to  understand  the  problems  of 
older  people  and  to  develop  a  concern  for 
these  problems." 


ROBERT  W.  JONES,  INDIANA  STATE 
SENATOR 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day, news  reached  my  office  of  the  death 
of  Indiana  State  Senator  Robert  W. 
Jones,  of  Morrlstown.  A  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  a  major  force  in  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, Bob  never  turned  from  his  public  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  Indianapolis  News  expressed  very 
aptly  our  sentiments  in  its  editorial  col- 
umns on  May  19  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  tribute  to  a  fine  Hoosier 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  beint^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Robert  W.  Jones 

Indiana  Is  paying  its  final  respecta  to  a  gal- 
lant state  legislator 

The  degree  of  dedication  to  public  service 
displayed  by  State  Sen.  Robert  W.  Jones,  D- 
Morrlstown,  who  died  this  week,  may  not  be 
equalled  very  soon. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  last  Leglslatiu-e. 
Sen.  Jones  was  taken  HI  and  underwent  ma- 
jor surgery  His  colleagues  and  constituents 
certainly  would  have  understoixl  if  he  had 
withdrawn  from  legislative  activity  for  the 
rest  of  the  session. 

But  Sen  Jones  took  his  responsibilities 
more  seriously  than  that.  He  had  his  hospital 
room  linked  to  the  Senate  chamber  by  tele- 
phone In  order  to  follow  the  proceedings,  and 
he  retu-ned  to  the  Senate  floor  only  22  days 
after  surgery  against  doctors'  advice  and  re- 
sumed a  heavy  schedule. 

Close  to  adjournment,  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  citing  Sen  Jones 
for  "gallantry  and  disregard  of  personal  com- 
fort In  returning  to  the  Senate  after  major 
surgery  and  hospitalization." 

Sen.  J  >nes  must  have  known  the  serlous- 
nesa  of  his  Illness.  Yet  he  pursued  his  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  elected  him  as  if  nothing 
had  changed. 

By  so  doing,  he  has  earned  himself  an  hon- 
ored place  In  Hoosier  history  and  enhanced 
the  dignity  of  public  service. 


PACIFIC      MIRACLE— ADDRESS      BY 
DR.  DONALD  CHANG 

Mr.  FONG  Mr  President,  last  week  on 
May  18,  Dr,  Donald  Chansr,  minority 
counsel   for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 


committee on  Refugees  and  Escapees, 
gave  a  speech  at  the  Golden  Door  Award 
dinner  of  the  American  Council  for  Na- 
tionalities Service.  The  event  was  held 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more,  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Chang  has  eloquently  summed  up 
a  lesson  in  living  that  we  in  Hawaii 
learned  vei-y  early  in  our  history,  and 
from  which  the  Nation  and  the  whole 
world  might  well  profit. 

It  is  a  lesson  we  must  all  learn  If  the 
world  is  to  achieve  spiritual  and  physical 
peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Dr  Chang's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pacific  Miracle 

(Speech    by    Dr.    Donald    M.    Chang    to    the 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service 

Conference,  BUtmore  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

May   18,    1967) 

Mr  Chairman.  Honored  Guests,  Ladlee  and 
Gentlemen.  I  am  very  privileged  to  be  here 
with  you  tonight,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Mr. 
Lyewis  for  his  generous  introduction. 

I  feel  rather  like  the  cow,  who,  reading 
a  billboard  sign  describing  her  milk  as  "pas- 
teurized, homogenized,  vitalized,  with  Vita- 
mins A,  B,  C  and  D  added."  turned  to  her 
companion  and  said.  "I  feel  so  Inadequate." 

I  am  happy  to  send  you  the  best  wishes  of 
Senator  Fong.  I  Join  him  and  the  distin- 
guished members  of  this  organization  In 
honoring  Mr  Frederick  O  Hess  tonight.  The 
Senator  sends  his  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Hess,  as  well  as  to  all  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  for  a  half  century  of 
solid  achievement,  in  your  humanitarian  en- 
deavors In  behalf  of  immigrants  who  have 
come  to  this  country — all  Lnilgrants,  regard- 
lees  of  race,  nationality,  or  creed.  For  all  you 
have  done  and  accomplished.  I  am  happy  to 
Join  him  In  saluting  you. 

Tonight  I  speak  to  you  as  one  who  was 
bom  and  raised  In  a  culture  and  society 
which  are  an  amalgam  of  many  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Far  East  and  the  Paciflc.  To- 
day, being  a  "Hawaiian"  Is  more  a  state  of 
mind  and  a  matter  of  residence,  than  belong- 
ing to  an  ethnic  category. 

I  speak  as  a  beneficiary  of  the  heritage  of 
the  Spirit  of  Aloha — a  sense  of  brotherhood, 
of  love  Bind  affection,  distilled  from  the  fineet 
traditions  of  Polynesia  and  the  Orient. 

I  speak  aa  one  who  comes  from  a  mld- 
Paclflc  archipelago,  concordant  with  the  feel- 
ings, desires,  and  philosophy  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia  and  the  lands  rimming  the  Paciflc 
Basin. 

I  speak  as  one  who  Is  an  attache  of  a  dis- 
tinguished United  States  Senator  who  repre- 
sents a  citizenry  as  diverse  and  as  harmo- 
niously cosmopolitan  as  may  be  found  any- 
where on  earth. 

And  as  an  attache.  I  speak  as  one  who  has 
been  Involved  In  some  of  the  historic  legis- 
lative achievements  of  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses,  particularly  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1964  and  1965,  and  the  Immigration  Re- 
form Act  of  1965. 

In  1959.  when  Hawaii  entered  the  Union 
as  the  50th  State,  she  entered  with  the  most 
polyglot,  harmonious  population  In  the 
world. 

To  understand  completely  this  miracle,  a 
historian  need  go  back  only  to  the  15th 
Centiu-y. 

At  that  time,  according  to  best  archeologl- 
cal  estimates,  there  was  established  In  the 
ancient  Hawaiian  kingdom  the  city  of  ref- 
uge— Hawaii's  first  Institution  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

The  city  of  refuge,  called  the  pu'u  honua, 
was  an  area  established  by  the  ruling  king 


as  a  sacred  temple,  or  a  heiau.  who.se  gods 
protected  any  person — a  defeated  warrior  or 
commoner  who  violated  a  tabu — who  sought 
sanctuary  from  the  ruler.  At  least  one  of 
these  places  was  to  be  found  on  each  of  the 
Islands  In  the  Hawaiian  chain. 

All  who  wished  entry  Into  the  pu'u  honua 
were  admitted.  Once  there,  he  became  ab- 
solved of  all  punishment. 

Here  were  Individual  rights  which  were 
absolute  as  against  the  absolute  monarch- 
rights  clothed  with  religious  sanclty.  the 
common  law  of  the  land. 

Here,  primitively  expressed,  were  embodied 
in  a  sacred  sanctuary  the  same  guar;intees 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
so  eloquently  proclaimed  by  our  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Then,  In  1797.  Kamehameha  the  Great, 
who  unified  the  Islands  under  a  single  king, 
extended  the  Idea  of  the  security  of  the  per- 
son against  the  absolute  ruler  to  the  concept 
that  all  men  are  to  be  protected  In  their  per- 
sons and  property  against  all  other  men. 

Th!.5  was  made  manifest  in  the  Law  of  the 
Splintered  Paddle.  While  Kameh.Tmeha  was 
consolidating  his  rule  on  the  Island  of  Ha- 
waii, he  had  engaged  in  raiding  expeditions 
along  the  Puna  coast.  During  one  raid,  he 
was  set  upon  by  Puna  fishermen  who  were 
defending:  the  vlll'ipe  from  plunder 

One  fisherman,  bolder  and  stronger  than 
the  rest,  brought  his  canoe  paddle  down 
heavily  on  Kamehameha,  splintering-  the 
weapon. 

When  Kamehameha  became  undisputed 
ruler  of  the  Island,  the  fisherman  was 
brought  before  him  for  sentence  Kame- 
hameha, acknowledging  that  he,  not  the 
fisherman,  was  In  the  wrong,  forgave  the 
man  and  propounded  the  historic  Law  of 
the  Splintered  Paddle. 

He.  Kamehameha,  would  guarantee  to  all 
his  peoples  their  physical  security.  Indeed, 
they  might  He  by  the  highway  and  not  be 
molested — on  pain  of  death  to  any  who  might 
violate  the  edict. 

Here  was  a  law  guaranteeing  equal  justice 
to  all — a  law  Insuring  every  person  the  right 
to  be  secure  in  his  person  and  his  property 
as  he  travelled  the  highways  and  byways,  and 
slept  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

In  thus  acknowledging  his  sacred  respon- 
sibility to  protect  such  human  rights  In  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  religious  places  of  ref- 
uge. Kamehameha  promulgated  Hawaii's  first 
civil  rights  law.  Indeed,  the  Law  of  the  Splin- 
tered Paddle  was  the  first  civil  rights  law  in 
the  United  States — and  we  in  Hawaii  have 
lived  under  It  for  more  than  165  years — al- 
most as  long  as  the  United  States  has  been 
a  country. 

From  almost  the  very  beginning,  then.  Ha- 
waii was  an  extremely  tolerant  community 
While  adhering  to  an  absolute  monarchy. 
there  was  considerable  'give"  In  the  political 
and  social  structure. 

Upon  this  simple  base  has  been  con- 
structed a  civilization  that  Is  modern  In  every 
sense — economically,  politically,  socially. 

King  Kamehimeha  the  Great  was  born  on 
the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii — and  on  the  north 
coast,  he  collected  his  fieet  of  a  thousand 
boats  to  conquer  the  other  Islands  From 
there  he  launched  a  military  campaign  that 
ultimately  resulted  In  the  unltication  of  the 
Islands  Into  a  single  kingdom.  This  was  in 
1795,  seventeen  years  after  Captain  Cook  firft 
saw  the  Islands,  and  twelve  years  after  the 
end  of  the  .■\merlcan  Revolutionary  War. 

During  Kamehamehas  time,  Hawaii  was 
a  provisioning  point  for  shii-is  in  the  China 
trade;  the  ships  brought  modern  com- 
merce— and  they  also  brought  "civilized"  dis- 
eases, deadly  to  the  Isolated  Hawallans.  The 
native  population  dropped  from  300,000  to 
57.000  in  less  than  100  years.  Never  again 
would  the  native  Hawaiian  people  have  ab- 
solute domination  over  their  eight  magnlS- 
cent  Islands. 

As  a  result  of  a  treaty  signed  by  the  Ha- 
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waUan  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in 
1876  permitting  duty-free  shipments  of  sugar 
to  the  mainland,  there  was  touched  off  a 
brisk  demand  for  more  sugar  production  and 
for  more  agricultural  laborers  to  work  the 
plantations. 

The  Chinese  were  the  first  to  answer  the 
call — they  are  now  less  than  six  per  cent  of 
the  population.  A  little  later  came  the  Por- 
tuguese, With  the  ukulele.  At  about  the  same 
time  came  the  Japanese — now  less  than  a 
third  of  the  population;  then  the  Koreans, 
now  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. And  in  the  20th  century,  the  Fili- 
pino, now  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Now,  the  Caucasians  (or  haoles)  number 
about  38  per  cent;  the  cosmopyolitan  or  per- 
sons of  mixed  races  are  about  one-fifth  of 
the  population,  and  about  one  per  cent  are 
native  Hawaiian. 

But  actually,  we  are  one  people.  We  don't 
merely  tolerate  unrestrained  mingling — we 
wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way.  It  wouldn't 
even  occur  to  us  to  have  it  aiiy  other  way. 
Race  is  almost  never  used,  even  casually,  to 
describe  a  person —he  may  be  short,  or  tall, 
or  lean,  or  fat — but  rarely  is  he  considered 
a  short,  or  uUl.  or  lean  or  fat  Japanese, 
Chmepe.  or  Haole. 

This  gentle  assimilation  of  many  races  has 
produced  a  vigorous  people— and  one  of  the 
most  advanced  societies  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Hawaii's  laws  on  social  legislation  are  so 
far  aliead  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  that  we 
find  ourselves  fighting  all  the  time  to  keep 
newly-enacted  laws  by  the  Congress  from 
dragging  u.s  backward. 

Our  highly  respected  Honolulu  chief  of 
police,  Dan  Liu.  Is  of  Chinese  descent.  Many 
police  officers  themselves  are  of  Oriental, 
or  part-Oriental,  backgrounds.  But  I  have 
yet  to  hear  an  Island  resident  say  that  he 
got  a  ticket  from  a  Chinese,  a  Japanese,  or 
a   hapa-Haole    (half-white)    policeman.    He 

says    what    Americans     say     everywhere a 

blankety-blank  cop  gave  me  a  ticket  today. 

In  modern  Hawaii,  we  have  a  community 
In  which  one  Is  accepted  for  what  he  Is 
rather  than  for  the  slant  of  his  eye,  the 
shape  of  his  nose,  or  the  color  of  his  skin. 

How  far  we  have  come  In  establishing 
brotherhood  among  our  citizens,  and  how 
much  the  Asian  immigrants  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  community.  Is  exemplified  by 
Its  elected  officials  when  we  became  a  State. 
In  the  first  Sute  elections  In  1959  the 
people  elected  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  Daniel  K,  Inouye.  an 
American  of  Japanese  ancestry;  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  Oren  E.  Long,  an  American 
of  Caucasian  ancestry,  and  Hiram  L.  Pong 
an  .American  of  Chinese  ancestry;  to  the  gov- 
ernorship. William  Qulnn,  an  American  of 
Caucasian  ancestry;  and  to  the  lieutenant 
governorship,  James  Kealoha,  an  American 
of  Chinese  and  Hawaiian  ancestry. 

That  election  was  described  not  as  a  Dem- 
ocratic victory,  not  as  a  Republican  victory 
but  as  a  victory  for  democracy. 

It  Is  evident  from  my  thumbnail  sketch 
Of  Hawaii's  history  that,  like  all  other  49 
States,  Hawaii's  population  Is  made  up 
largely  of  immigrants.  A  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  the  tremendous  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  America  by  immigrants 
from  such  European  nations  as  Britain 
Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Italy. 
rrue,  on  the  other  hand,  nowhere  else  than 
in  Hawaii  Is  there  such  a  clearcut  demon- 
stration of  the  equally  significant  contri- 
butions which  have  been  made  to  America 
by  persons  of  Oriental  and  Paciflc  back- 
grounds—contributions which  have  buUt  a 
highly  advanced  society  in  Hawaii. 

But  none  of  this  would  have  been  possible 
under  our  old  immigration  policies,  which, 
step  by  step,  had  Imposed  absolute  prohibi- 
tions on  the  entry  of-flrst,  Chinese  Immi- 
grants;   second,   Japanese   immigrants;    and 


flnally,  all  but  a  trickle  of  Immigrants  from 
the  so-called  Asla-Paclflc  Triangle,  This 
meant  that  Immigration  from  nations  popu- 
lated by  more  than  one-half  the  people  of 
the  world  would  be  kept  down  to  the  smaU- 
est  possible  level. 

Had  these  Immigration  restrictions  been 
In  effect  earUer.  more  than  half  the  people 
who  populate  Hawaii  would  have  been  nearly 
totally  excluded. 

The  Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965  for 
the  first  time  gave  an  even  break  to  the 
people  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

This  eloquently  attests  to  the  fact  that 
we  have — at  long  last— achieved  one  of  the 
principal  avowed  purposes  of  the  new  law: 
to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion from  our  Immigration  laws. 

A  number  of  shortcomings,  however,  still 
exist  In  our  basic  Immigration  law.  We  were 
well  aware  of  these  loopholes  when  we  were 
drafting  the  reform  law  In  1965.  But  we  de- 
cided not  to  push  them  at  that  time,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  more  basic  reforms 
should  come  first. 

No  doubt,  these  refinements  will  come 
later.  We  have  already  Introduced  six  bills 
to  plug  these  loopholes. 
There  are  other  problems. 
The  Congress  undoubtedly  will  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with  worldwide  refugee  prob- 
lems which  grow  more  critical  by  the  day 

in  Palestine,  in  Africa,  in  Vietnam;  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  upheavals  In  Communist  China, 
there  unquestionably  will  be  a  big  outflow  of 
refugees  to  Hong  Kong,  and  perhaps  (as  the 
Chinese  have  done  for  many  thousands  of 
j'ears)  migrations  down  the  southeast  Asia 
peninsula  and  on  down  the  arc  through  the 
South  Pacific. 

Yes,  we  will  hav3  refugee  problems  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Finally,  several  countries  have  complained 
about  the  exodus  of  many  of  their  profes- 
sional and  skilled  personnel  to  the  United 
States — the  so-called  "brain  drain."  Unques- 
tionably, this  is  a  problem.  But  what  can  we 
do  about  it?  America  can  hardly  erect  bar- 
riers which  conflict  with  our  long-standing 
policy  of  a  free  society  in  which  freedom  of 
movement  Is  the  cornerstone. 

As  a  nation  of  immigrants,  there  Is  no 
part  of  our  society  which  has  not  been  re- 
fined by  the  contributions  of  peoples  coming 
here  to  make  this  their  home. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  dramatically  illus- 
trated than  in  Hawaii,  where  amalgamation 

has  been  mainly  between  East  and  West 

producing    an    unique    and    unquestionably 
superior  society. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  our  Union. 
It  Is  Its  strength. 

The  unequalled  economic  prosperity  and 
vigorous  culture  of  our  Nation  Is  due  to  the 
Ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  hard  work,  and 
high  ideals  of  people  of  several  score  nsition- 
alltles — but  all  Americans, 

We  live  In  brotherhood.  We  believe  In  It. 
And,  if  we  try  very  hard,  we  Just  mleht 
achieve  the  righteous  society  expressed"  in 
the  words  of  King  Kamehameha  III  125  years 
ago:  Ua  mau  ka  ea  o  ka  aina  i  ka  pono:  The 
life  of  the  land  is  preserved  in  righteousness. 


OVERZEALOUS    ENFORCEMENT    OF 
TITLE  VI  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President,  we 
have  observed  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est the  administrative  changes  that  have 
taken  place  recently  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  enforcement  officers  of  title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Southern  school  officials,  many  of 
whom  have  been  ordered  about  like  clerks 
by  so-called  compliance  agents  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  are  hopeful  that 
these  changes  foretell  a  more  reasonable. 
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sensible,  and  workable  approach  to  the 
difficult  and  complex  problem  involving 
desegregation, 

I  for  one  feel  that  many  of  the  tactics 
of  the  Office  of  Education  in  allegedly 
seeking  to  secure  compliance  with  title 
VI  have  been  highhanded,  arbitrary, 
and  capricious.  Moreover,  many  feel  as  I 
do  that  the  Office  of  Education  and  its 
so-called  school  guidelines  far  exceed 
the  scope  and  intent  of  the  law. 

Yesterday,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  strongly  protesting  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  guidelines  in  gen- 
eral, and  specifically  the  coerced  pro- 
posed closing  of  a  school— against  the 
wishes  of  the  students  and  parents  in- 
volved—in Pulton  County,  Ga. 

I  think  the  particular  case  that  is  out- 
Uned  in  my  letter  is  tj-pical  of  some  of 
the  harsh  and  unnecessarj'  pressures 
that  have  been  brought  to  bear  under  the 
guise  of  title  VI,  They  show  that  the 
Office  of  Education  has  become  overzeal- 
ous  in  attempting  to  enforce  together- 
ness—at any  cost.  I  think  the  time  is 
long  overdue  to  cease  and  desist. 

I  bring  my  letter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Finance. 

May  22,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  write  with  reference 
to  the  impending  closing  of  Bailey-Johnson 
School  in  Alpharetta.  Georgia,  as  part  of 
the  "Desegregation  Plan"  of  the  Fulton 
County  School  System  for  the  1967-68  school 
year. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  matter  by 
more  than  one  thousand  letters  strongly 
protesting  the  closing  of  this  school.  Bailey- 
Johnson  is  occupied  by  Negro  students  choos- 
ing to  attend  this  school  under  the  full  and 
free  operation  of  a  "Freedom  of  Choice" 
plan. 

A  large  part  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
came  from  parents  of  students  attending 
Bailey-Johnson.  They  do  not  want  the  school 
closed.  They  see  no  need  to  close  a  relatively 
new,  well-equipped,  neighborhood  school.  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  Judge,  George  Garrison. 
principal  of  the  school,  reflects  the  thinking 
of  the  students  and  adult  community.  In  a 
newspaper  interview,  he  sUted : 

"They  are  trying  to  close  our  schools,  and 
force  our  children  to  go  where  they  do  not 
want  to  go." 

"This  closing  doesn't  leave  us  anv  freedom 
of  choice." 

In  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of 
Bailey-Johnson  students,  exercising  a  legal 
and  total  "freedom  of  choice,"  and  the  local 
community,  Fulton  County  School  Super- 
intendent Paul  West  declared  that  the  school 
was  "ordered"  closed  by  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

From  the  information  that  I  have  com- 
piled, through  both  documentary  corres- 
pondence and  personal  contact,  there  Is  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  to  clearlv  indicate 
that  the  closing  of  Balley-Johnso"n  School 
was  proposed  at  the  express  direction  and 
high-handed  coercion  of  enforcement  agents 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  operating  under 
the  guise  of  Civil  Rights  Act  compliance 
officers,  when  In  fact  they  have  far  exceeded 
the  scope  and  Intent  of  the  law. 
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course,  has  Important  ImpUcatlons  with  re- 
spect to  planning  health,  recreational,  and 
other  facilities  and  services.  There  are  cer- 
tain correlatives  that  follow  from  our  think- 
ing of  the  aged  as  a  group.  One  Is  an  em- 
phasis upon  a  short-term  approach  rather 
than  up<3n  long-range  planning,  upon  pallia- 
tives rather  than  cures." 

Mr.  Kent  quoted  Dr.  Irving  Rosow  of 
Western  Re.serve  University:  'Problems  of 
old  age  are  of  two  general  Iclnds — those  that 
older  people  actually  have  and  those  the  ex- 
perts think  they  have." 

So  little  Is  known  about  aging  that  as  late 
as  1961  a  report  on  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  said:  "We  are  In  the  early 
stages  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  effects 
on  older  persona  of  change  within  them- 
selves and  in  their  social  and  physical  en- 
vironment. 

"Since  all  older  people  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  being  young,  and  no  young  per- 
son has  ever  had  the  experience  of  being 
old,  there  should  be  more  effort  to  encourage 
young  people  to  understand  the  problems  of 
older  people  and  to  develop  a  concern  for 
these  problems." 


ROBERT  W    JONES.  INDIANA  STATE 
SENATOR 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day, new.s  reached  my  office  of  the  death 
of  Indiana  State  Senator  Robert  W 
Jones,  of  Mornstown.  A  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  a  major  force  In  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. Bob  never  turned  from  his  public  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  Indianapolis  News  expressed  very 
aptly  our  sentiments  in  its  editorial  col- 
umns on  May  19.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  tribute  to  a  fine  Hoosier 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein^c  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Robert  W.  Jones 

Indiana  is  paying  Its  flnal  respects  to  a  gal- 
lant state  legislator 

The  degree  of  dedication  to  public  service 
displayed  by  State  Sen.  Robert  W.  Jones.  D- 
Morrlstown.  who  died  this  week,  may  not  be 
equalled  very  soon. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  last  Legislative. 
Sen.  Jones  was  taken  111  and  underwent  ma- 
jor surgery  His  colleagues  and  constituents 
certainly  would  have  understo<xl  if  he  had 
withdrawn  from  legislative  activity  for  the 
rest  of  the  session. 

But  Sen  Jones  took  his  responsibilities 
more  seriously  than  that  He  had  his  hospital 
room  linked  to  the  Senate  chamber  by  tele- 
phone In  order  to  follow  the  proceedings,  and 
he  returned  to  the  Senate  floor  only  22  days 
after  surgery  against  doctors'  advice  and  re- 
sumed a  heavy  schedule 

Close  to  adjournment,  the  General  .As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  citing  Sen  Jones 
for  "g;ii;:\ntry  and  disregard  of  personal  com- 
fort m  returning  to  the  Senate  after  major 
surgery  and  hospitalization." 

Sen  Jones  must  have  known  the  serious- 
ness of  his  Illness.  Yet  he  pursued  his  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  elected  him  as  if  nothing 
had  changed 

By  so  doing,  he  has  earned  himself  an  hon- 
ored place  in  H  M.-iier  history  and  enhanced 
the  dignity    jf  pvibilc  service 


BY 


PACIFIC      \nRACLF-  ADDRESS 
DR.  DONALD  CH.\NG 

Mr.  PONG  Mr  President,  last  week  on 
May  18,  Dr.  Donald  Chans,  minority 
counsel  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 


committee on  Refugees  and  E.scapees, 
gave  a  speech  at  the  Gi^lden  Door  .^.ward 
dinner  of  the  American  Council  for  Na- 
tionalities Service.  The  event  was  held 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more,  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Chang  has  eloquently  summed  up 
a  lesson  in  living  that  we  in  Hawaii 
learned  very  early  in  our  history,  and 
from  which  the  Nation  and  the  whole 
world  might  well  profit. 

It  is  a  lesson  we  must  all  learn  If  the 
world  is  to  achieve  spiritual  and  physical 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Dr.  Chang's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pacific  Miracle 

(Speech    by    Dr    Donald    M.    Chang    to   the 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Service 

Conference,  BUtmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

May   18,    1967) 

Mr  Chairman.  Honored  Guests.  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen;  I  am  very  privileged  to  be  here 
with  you  tonight,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Mr. 
Lewis  for  his  generous  introduction. 

I  feel  rather  like  the  cow,  who,  reading 
a  billboard  sign  describing  her  milk  as  "pas- 
teurized, homogenized,  vitalized,  with  Vita- 
mins A,  B,  C  and  D  added.  "  turned  to  her 
companion  and  said,  "I  feel  so  inadequate." 

I  am  happy  to  send  you  tiie  best  wishes  of 
Senator  Pong.  I  Join  him  and  the  distin- 
guished members  of  this  organization  In 
honoring  Mr  Frederick  O.  Hess  tonight.  The 
Senator  sends  his  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Hess.  OS  well  as  to  all  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  for  a  half  century  of 
solid  achievement.  In  your  humanitarian  en- 
deavors in  behalf  of  Immigrants  who  have 
come  to  this  country — all  Imlgrants.  regard- 
less of  race,  nationality,  or  creed.  For  all  you 
have  done  and  accomplished.  I  am  happy  to 
Join  him  In  saluting  you. 

Tonight  I  spyeak  to  you  as  one  who  was 
born  and  raised  In  a  culture  and  society 
which  are  an  amalgam  of  many  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  To- 
day, being  a  "Hawaiian"  is  more  a  state  of 
mind  and  a  matter  of  residence,  than  belong- 
ing to  an  ethnic  category. 

I  speak  as  a  iDeneflclary  of  the  heritage  of 
the  Spirit  of  Aloha — a  sense  of  brotherhood, 
of  love  and  affection,  distilled  from  the  flneet 
traditions  of  Polynesia  and  the  Orient. 

I  speak  as  one  who  comes  from  a  mtd- 
Paclfic  archipelago,  concordant  with  the  feel- 
ings, desires,  and  philosophy  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia  and  the  lands  rimming  the  Pacific 
Basin. 

I  speak  as  one  who  Is  an  attache  of  a  dis- 
tinguished United  States  Senator  who  repre- 
sents a  citizenry  as  diverse  and  as  harmo- 
niously cosmopolitan  as  may  be  found  any- 
where on  earth. 

And  as  an  attache,  I  speak  as  one  who  has 
been  Involved  In  some  of  the  historic  legis- 
lative achievements  of  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses,  particularly  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1964  and  1965.  and  the  Immigration  Re- 
form Act  of  1965 

In  1959.  when  Hawaii  entered  the  Union 
as  the  50th  State,  she  entered  with  the  most 
polyglot,  harmonious  population  In  the 
world 

To  understand  completely  this  miracle,  a 
historian  need  go  back  only  to  the  15th 
Century 

At  that  time,  according  to  best  archeologt- 
cal  estimates,  there  was  established  In  the 
ancient  Hawaiian  kingdom  the  city  of  ref- 
uge—  Hawaii's  first  Institution  devoted  en- 
tirety to  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

The  city  of  refuge,  called  the  pu'u  honua. 
was  hR  area  established  by  the  ruling  king 


as  a  sacred  temple,  or  a  heiaii.  whose  gods 
protected  any  person — a  defeated  warrior  or 
commoner  who  violated  a  tabu — who  sought 
sanctuary  from  the  ruler.  At  least  one  of 
these  places  was  to  be  found  on  each  of  the 
islands  in  the  Hawaiian  chain. 

All  who  wished  entry  into  the  pu'u  honua 
were  admitted.  Once  there,  he  became  ab- 
solved of  all  punishment. 

Here  were  Individual  rights  which  were 
absolute  as  against  the  absolute  monarch — 
rights  clothed  with  religious  sanclty.  the 
co.Tunon  law  of  the  land. 

Here,  primitively  expressed,  were  en:bodied 
In  a  sacred  sanctuary  the  same  guarantees 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
so  eloquently  proclaimed  by  our  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Then,  in  1797,  Kamehameha  the  Great, 
who  unified  the  islands  under  a  single  king, 
extended  the  Idea  of  the  security  of  the  per- 
son against  the  absolute  ruler  to  the  concept 
that  all  men  are  to  be  protected  In  their  per- 
sons and  property  against  all  other  men. 

This  was  made  manifest  in  the  Law  of  the 
Splintered  Paddle.  While  Kamehameha  was 
consolidating  his  rule  on  the  Island  of  Ha- 
waii, he  had  engaged  in  raiding  expeditions 
along  the  Puna  coast  During  one  raid,  he 
was  set  upon  by  Puna  fishermen  who  were 
defending  the  vlllnee  from  plunder. 

One  fisherman,  bolder  and  stronger  than 
the  rest,  brought  his  canoe  paddle  down 
heavily  on  Kamehameha.  splintering  the 
weapon. 

When  Kamehameha  became  undisputed 
ruler  of  the  Island,  the  fisherman  was 
brought  before  him  for  sentence  Kame- 
hameha. acknowledging  that  he,  not  the 
fisherman,  was  In  the  wrong,  forgave  the 
man  and  propounded  the  historic  Law  of 
the  Splintered  Paddle. 

He.  Kamehameha,  would  guarantee  to  all 
his  peoples  their  physical  security.  Indeed, 
they  might  lie  by  the  highway  and  not  be 
molested — on  pain  of  death  to  any  who  might 
violate  the  edict. 

Here  was  a  law  guaranteeing  equal  Justice 
to  all — a  law  Insuring  every  person  the  right 
to  be  secure  m  his  person  and  his  property 
as  he  travelled  the  highways  and  byw:iy.s.  and 
slept  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

In  thus  acknowledging  his  sacred  respon- 
sibility to  protect  such  human  rights  in  t.he 
spirit  of  the  ancient  religious  places  of  ref- 
uge. Kamehameha  promulgated  Hawaii's  first 
civil  rights  law.  Indeed,  the  Law  of  the  Splin- 
tered Paddle  was  the  first  civil  rights  law  in 
the  United  States — and  we  In  Hawaii  have 
lived  under  it  for  more  than  165  years— al- 
most as  long  as  the  United  States  has  been 
a  country. 

From  almost  the  very  beginning,  then.  Ha- 
waii was  an  extremely  tolerant  community 
While  adhering  to  an  absolute  mon.irchy. 
there  was  considerable  "give"  In  the  political 
and  social  structvire. 

Upon  this  simple  base  has  been  con- 
structed a  civilization  that  Is  modern  In  everv 
sense — economically,  politically,  socially. 

King  Kameh-jmeha  the  Great  wa.s  born  on 
the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii — and  on  the  north 
coast,  he  collected  his  fleet  of  a  thousand 
boats  to  conquer  the  other  Islands.  From 
there  he  launched  a  military  campaign  that 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  unification  of  the 
Islands  Into  a  single  kingdom.  This  was  In 
1795,  seventeen  years  after  Capt.iln  Cook  first 
saw  the  Islands,  and  twelve  years  alter  the 
end  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War. 

During  Kamehameha's  time.  Hawaii  was 
a  provisioning  point  for  ships  in  the  China 
trade;  the  ships  brought  modern  com- 
merce— and  they  also  brought  "clvlUyed"  dis- 
eases, deadly  to  the  Isolated  Hawall.ms.  The 
native  population  dropped  from  300  000  to 
57,000  In  less  than  100  years.  Never  again 
would  the  native  Hawaiian  people  have  ab- 
solute domination  over  their  eight  magnia- 
cent  Islands. 

As  a  result  of  a  treaty  signed  by  the  Ha- 
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waUan  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  In 
1876  permitting  duty-free  shipments  of  sugar 
to  the  mainland,  there  was  touched  off  a 
brisk  demand  for  more  sugar  production  and 
for  more  agricultural  laborers  to  work  the 
plantations. 

The  Chinese  were  the  first  to  answer  the 
call— they  are  now  less  than  six  per  cent  of 
the  population.  A  little  later  came  the  Por- 
tuguese. With  the  ukulele.  At  about  the  same 
time  came  the  Japanese — -now  less  than  a 
third  of  the  population;  then  the  Koreans, 
now  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. And  in  the  20ih  century,  the  Fili- 
pino, now  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Now.  the  Caucasians  (or  haoles)  number 
about  38  per  cent;  the  cosmopolitan  or  per- 
sons of  mixed  races  are  about  one-fifth  of 
the  population,  and  about  one  per  cent  are 
native  H;r,vaiian. 
But  actually,  we  are  one  people.  We  don't 

merely    tolerate    unrestrained   mingling we 

wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way.  It  wouldn't 
even  occur  to  us  to  have  it  any  other  way. 
Race  is  almost  never  used,  even"  casually,  to 
describe  a  person— he  may  be  short,  or  tall, 
or  lean,  or  fat— but  rarely  is  he  considered 
a  short,  or  uUl.  or  lean  or  fat  Japanese, 
Chinefe.  or  Haole. 

This  gentle  ivs.simllation  of  many  races  has 
produced  a  vigorous  people — and  one  of  the 
most  advanced  societies  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Hawaii's  laws  on  social  legislation  are  so 
far  aliead  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  that  we 
find  ourselves  fighting  all  the  time  to  keep 
newly-enacted  laws  by  the  Congress  from 
dragging  us  backward. 

Our  highly  respected  Honolulu  chief  of 
police,  Dan  Liu.  Is  of  Chinese  descent.  Many 
police  officers  themselves  are  of  Oriental, 
or  part-Oriental,  backgrounds.  But  I  have 
yet  to  hear  an  Island  resident  say  that  he 
got  a  ticket  from  a  Chinese,  a  Japanese,  or 
a   hapa-Haole    (half-white)    policeman.    He 

says    what     Americans     say    everywhere a 

blankety-blank  cop  gave  me  a  ticket  today. 

In  modem  Hawaii,  we  have  a  community 
In  which  one  Is  accepted  for  what  he  Is 
rather  than  for  the  slant  of  his  eye,  the 
shape  of  his  nose,  or  the  color  of  his  skin. 

How  far  we  have  come  in  establishing 
brotherhood  among  our  citizens,  and  how 
much  the  Asian  Immigrants  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  community.  Is  exemplified  by 
Its  elected  officials  when  we  became  a  State. 
In  the  first  State  elections  In  1959  the 
people  elected  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  an 
American  of  Japanese  ancestry;  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  Oren  E.  Long,  an  American 
of  Caucasian  ancestry,  and  Hiram  L.  Pong 
an  American  of  Chinese  ancestry;  to  the  gov- 
ernorship, William  Qulnn.  an  American  of 
Caucasian  ancestry;  and  to  the  lieutenant 
governorship.  James  Kealoha,  an  American 
of  Chinese  and  Hawaiian  ancestry. 

That  election  was  described  not  as  a  Dem- 
ocratic victory,  not  as  a  Republican  victory 
out  as  a  victory  for  democracy. 

It  Is  evident  from  my  thumbnail  sketch 
Of  Hawaii's  history  that,  like  all  other  49 
States,  Hawaii's  population  Is  made  up 
largely  of  immigrants.  A  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  the  tremendous  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  America  by  Immigrants 
from  such  European  nations  as  Britain 
uermany.  Prance,  Scandinavia,  and  Italy! 
True,  on  the  other  hand,  nowhere  else  than 
in  Hawaii  is  there  such  a  clearcut  demon- 
stration of  the  equally  significant  contri- 
butions which  have  been  made  to  America 
oy  persons  of  Oriental  and  Pacific  back- 
grounds—contributions which  have  built  a 
"ighly  advanced  society  In  Hawaii. 

But  none  of  this  would  have  been  possible 
under  our  old  immigration  policies,  which. 
-lep  by  .^tep.  had  Imposed  absolute  prohlbl- 
uons  on  the  entry  of-flrst.  Chinese  immi- 
grants;   second.   Japanese   Immigrants;    and 


finally,  all  but  a  trickle  of  Immigrants  from 
the  so-called  Asia-Pacific  Triangle.  This 
meant  that  immigration  from  nations  popu- 
lated by  more  than  one-half  the  people  of 
the  world  would  be  kept  down  to  the  smaU- 
est  possible  level. 

Had  these  immigration  restrictions  been 
In  effect  earlier,  more  than  half  the  people 
who  populate  Hawaii  would  have  been  nearly 
totally  excluded. 

The  Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965  for 
the  first  time  gave  an  even  break  to  the 
people  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

This  eloquently  attests  to  the  fact  that 
we  have— at  long  last— achieved  one  of  the 
principal  avowed  purposes  of  the  new  law; 
to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion  from  our  Immigration  laws. 

A  number  of  shortcomings,  however,  still 
exist  m  our  basic  Immigration  law.  We  were 
well  aware  of  these  loopholes  when  we  were 
drafting  the  reform  law  in  1965.  But  we  de- 
cided not  to  push  them  at  that  time,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  more  basic  reforms 
should  come  first. 

No  doubt,  these  refinements  will  come 
later.  We  have  already  Introduced  six  bills 
to  plug  these  loopholes. 
There  are  other  problems. 
The  Congress  undoubtedly  will  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with  worldwide  refugee  prob- 
lems which  grow  more  critical  by  the  day 

In  Palestine,  in  Africa,  in  Vietnam;  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  upheavals  in  Communist  China, 
there  unquestionably  will  be  a  big  outflow  of 
refugees  to  Hong  Kong,  and  perhaps  (as  the 
Chinese  have  done  for  many  thousands  of 
years)  migrations  down  the  southeast  Asia 
peninsula  and  on  down  the  arc  through  the 
South  Pacific. 

Yes,  we  will  hav3  refugee  problems  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Finally,  several  countries  have  complained 
about  the  exod'us  of  many  of  their  profes- 
sional and  skilled  personnel  to  the  United 
States — the  so-called  "brain  drain."  Unques- 
tionably, this  is  a  problem.  But  what  can  we 
do  about  it?  America  can  hardly  erect  bar- 
riers which  conflict  with  our  long-standing 
policy  of  a  free  society  in  which  freedom  of 
movement  is  the  cornerstone. 

As  a  nation  of  immigrants,  there  is  no 
part  of  our  society  which  has  not  been  re- 
fined by  the  contributions  of  peoples  coming 
here  to  make  this  their  home. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  dramatically  illus- 
trated than  in  Hawaii,  where  amalgamation 
has  been  mainly  between  East  and  West- 
producing  an  unique  and  unquestionably 
sui>erlor  society. 

This  is  the  essence  of  our  Union. 
It  is  Its  strength. 

The  unequalled  economic  prosperity  and 
vigorous  culture  of  ou-  Nation  Is  due  to  the 
ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  hard  work,  and 
high  ideals  of  people  of  several  score  nation- 
alities— but  all  Americans. 

We  live  In  brotherhood.  We  believe  In  it. 
And,  If  we  try  very  hard,  we  Just  might 
achieve  the  righteous  society  expressed  In 
the  words  of  King  Kamehameha  HI  125  years 
ago:  Ua  mau  ka  ea  o  ka  aina  i  ka  pono:  The 
life  of  the  land  is  preserved  in  righteousness. 


overzealous   enforcement  of 
title  vi  of  civil  rights  act 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  observed  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est the  administrative  changes  that  have 
taken  place  recently  In  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  enforcement  officers  of  title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Southern  school  officials,  many  of 
whom  have  been  ordered  about  like  clerks 
by  so-called  compliance  agents  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  are  hopeful  that 
these  changes  foretell  a  more  reasonable, 
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sensible,  and  workable  approach  to  the 
difficult  and  complex  problem  involving 
desegregation. 

I  for  one  feel  that  many  of  the  tactics 
of  the  Office  of  Education  in  allegedly 
seeking  to  secure  compliance  with  title 
VI  have  been  highhanded,  arbitrary, 
and  capricious.  Moreover,  many  feel  as  I 
do  that  the  Office  of  Education  and  its 
so-called  school  guidelines  far  exceed 
the  scope  and  intent  of  the  law. 

Yesterday,  i  wrote  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  strongly  protesting  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  guideUnes  in  gen- 
eral, and  specifically  the  coerced  pro- 
posed closing  of  a  school— against  the 
wishes  of  the  students  and  parents  in- 
volved— in  PMlton  County,  Ga. 

I  think  the  particular  case  that  is  out- 
lined in  my  letter  is  t>-pical  of  some  of 
the  harsh  and  unnecessai-j-  pressures 
that  have  been  brought  to  bear  under  the 
guise  of  title  VI.  They  show  that  the 
Office  of  Education  has  become  overzeal- 
ous in  attempting  to  enforce  together- 
ness—at any  cost.  I  think  the  time  is 
long  overdue  to  cease  and  desist. 

I  bring  my  letter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance. 

May  22,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  I  write  with  reference 
to  the  impending  closing  of  Bailev-Johnson 
School  in  Alpharetta.  Georgia,  as  part  of 
the  "Desegregation  Plan"  of  the  Fulton 
County  School  System  for  the  1967-68  school 
year. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  matter  by 
more  than  one  thousand  letters  strongly 
protesting  the  closing  of  this  school.  Bailey- 
Johnson  is  occupied  by  Negro  students  choos- 
ing to  attend  this  school  under  the  full  and 
free  operation  of  a  "Freedom  of  Choice" 
plan. 

A  large  part  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
came  from  parents  of  students  attending 
Bailey-Johnson.  They  do  not  want  the  school 
closed.  They  see  no  need  to  close  a  relatively 
new,  well-equipped,  neighborhood  school.  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  Judge,  George  Garrison, 
principal  of  the  school,  reflects  the  thinking 
of  the  students  and  adult  community.  In  a 
newspaper  Inter^-iew,  he  stated : 

"They  are  trying  to  close  our  schools,  and 
force  our  children  to  go  where  they  do  not 
want  to  go." 

"This  closing  doesn't  leave  us  anv  freedom 
of  choice." 

In  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of 
Bailey-Johnson  students,  exercising  a  legal 
and  total  "freedom  of  choice,"  and  the  local 
community,  Fulton  County  School  Super- 
intendent Paul  West  declared  that  the  school 
was  "ordered"  closed  by  officials  of  the  U.S 
Office  of  Education. 

From  the  Information  that  I  have  com- 
plied, through  both  documentarv  corres- 
pondence and  personal  contact,  there  Is  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  to  clearlv  Indicate 
that  the  closing  of  Balley-Johnso'n  School 
was  proposed  at  the  express  direction  and 
high-handed  coercion  of  enforcement  agents 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  operating  under 
the  guise  of  Civil  Rights  Act  compliance 
officers,  when  in  fact  they  have  far  exceeded 
the  scope  and  Intent  of  the  law. 
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I  submit  that  these  agents  have  set  them- 
selves up  Hs  Judges  of  the  educational  effec- 
tiveness of  school  systems  They  assumed  the 
role  of  self-appointed  judges  of  what  schools 
are  deemed  "standard"  and  what  schools  are 
alleged  to  be    'substandard  ' 

According  to  notes  taken  on  a  March  30. 
1967  conference  between  members  of  the 
Pulton  County  Board  of  Education  and  offl- 
cers  of  ',he  Office  of  Education.  David  S. 
Seeley,  Assistant  Commissioner.  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunities  Program,  commented: 

"That  his  ofQce  had  sometunes  run  Into 
situations  where  Negro  citizens  objected  to 
the  closing  of  a  former  Negro  school,  but 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  from  an  educational  point  of  view 
would  be  to  eliminate  small  schools,  such 
as  Bailey -Johnson  Hiijh  and  Elementary 
schools,  since  they  are  too  small  to  be  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  effective." 

I  submit  that  It  Is  beyond  the  purview  of 
the  Office  of  Education  to  judge  the  stand- 
ards of  local  schools  and  to  order  their  clos- 
ing upon  a  purported  finding  of  "Inferiori- 
ty." notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 181  15  of  the  so-called  School  Desegre- 
gation Guidelines 

Section  401(b)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1364  reads  as  follows 

■  'Des^k'regatlon'  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  but  'desegregation'  shall  not  mean 
the  aaalgnment  of  students  to  public  schools 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  " 

Section  601  of  the  Act  declares: 
No  person  In  the  United  States  shall. 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  In, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Feden-il  assistance  " 

I  contend  that  It  Is  stretching  the  law 
beyond  recognition  to  deem  that  either  Title 
rV  or  Title  VI  authorizes  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  become  a  national  "Board  of  Ac- 
creditation" to  determine  the  adequacy  or 
standards  of  local  schools  There  Is  no  more 
authority  for  doing  this  than  for  the  Office 
of  Education  to  determine  which  faculty 
members  are  efficient  and  which  are  Ineffi- 
cient or  which  textbooks  are  worthwhile  and 
which  ones  must  be  thrown  out  These  are 
purely  local  matters,  and  their  determina- 
tion transcends  the  problem  of  complying 
with  the  cull  Rights  Act  of  1964  These  mat- 
ters have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
prohibitions  against  state-action  discrim- 
ination as  enunciated  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act 

IThe  Pulton  County  School  System  has  an 
excellent  educational  program,  and  wm  so 
described  in  a  March  13.  1967  'Summary  of 
Findings  ■  filed  with  the  Office  of  Education 
by  a  three-man  "fact-finding"  team  sent  Into 
Fulton  County  in  an  alleged  attempt  to  de- 
termine whether  the  county  was  complying 
with  the  law.  The  agents  were  Dr  Hugh 
Brlmm,  Mr  J  C  James,  and  Mr  David 
Gerard.  Principal  Garrison  repwrted  that  stu- 
dents were  herded  Into  a  library  and  lengthily 
croos-exaniined  as  to  their  reason  for  chooe- 
Jng  to  attend  Balley-Johnson  and  questioned 
about  other  matters  relating  to  the  overall 
.-chool  program.  (According  to  the  so-called 
guidelines.  Section  18142.  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  exercising  "freedom  of 
choice"  lies  with  parents  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
intended  by  the  Office  of  Education  that 
teenagers  are  now  to  dictate  to  their  parents. 
Moreover,  the  administration  and  operation 
of  a  school  system  Is  the  responsibility  of 
elected  or  appointed  professional  school  offi- 
cials, and  not  that  of  students  i  No  te.ichers 
were  allowed  to  be  present,  and  I  gather  from 
published  accounts  that  not  even  Principal 
Garrison  was  permitted  to  sit  In  on  the  ses- 
sion. 

I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety of  federal  enforcement  AgeatB  holding 


clandestine  Interrog-itions  such  as  this.  Cer- 
tainly, to  allow  such  a  procedure  as  this,  and 
to  claim  authority  for  "Star  Chamber"  tactics 
in  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  Is  an  affront  to  the 
citizens  of  Fulton  County  and  Indeed  to  the 
Congress  Certainly  it  goes  far  beyond  the 
boldest  Intentions  of  the  Congress. 

The  Fulton  County  School  System  has  de- 
clared and  demonstrated  lt.a  intentions  of 
complying  with  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act.  Pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  School  System 
adopted  a  "free  choice'  desegregation  plan 
and.  in  the  Spring  of  1966.  Pulton  County 
acted  to  accelerate  the  schedule  by  making 
the  plan  apply  to  all  grades  that  Fall,  when 
the  "guidelines"  set  1967  as  the  target  date 
Under  the  plan.  F\ilton  County  prarents  are 
totally  free  to  choose  the  school  they  want 
their  children  to  attend  Contrary  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  three-man  "fact-flndlng"  team, 
they  are  free  to  choose  any  school — not  white 
schools  or  Negro  schools — but  Just  schools. 

Now,  the  school  system  Is  being  told  that 
the  "free  choice"  plan  is  no  longer  applicable 
because  It  does  not  work,  and  that  not 
enough  parents  are  exercising  "free  choice" 
the  way  the  Office  of  Education  thinks  it 
should  t)e  exercised.  The  reason  for  stating 
that  the  "free  choice"  plan  Is  not  working 
Is  because  the  results  do  not  comport  with 
the  ratios  and  percentages  desired  by  the 
Office  of  Education 

I  find  myself  In  complete  agreement  with 
the  eloquent  language  of  the  dissenting 
opinions  In  United  States,  et  al  v.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education,  et  al  .  which  the 
record  shows  clearly  expresses  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  Referring  to  freedom  of  choice." 
one  dissent  said  In  part 

"The  assertion  by  the  majority  that  'the 
only  school  desegregation  plan  that  meets 
Constitutional  standards  Is  one  that  works' 
as  interpreted  by  that  opinion,  simply  means 
that  student.^;  and  parents  will  not  be  given 
a  free  choice  If  the  results  envisioned  by  the 
majority  are  not  actually  achieved  There 
must  be  a  mixing  of  the  races  according  to 
majority  philosophy  even  if  such  mixing  can 
only  be  achieved  under  the  lash  of  compul- 
sion" 

I  call  attention  to  Section  181  52  of  the 
guidelines."  which  states  that  no  school  offi- 
cial may.  directly  or  indirectly,  "seek  to  In- 
fluence any  parent,  student,  or  any  other 
person  involved.  In  the  exercise  of  a  choice. 
or  tavor  or  penalize  any  person  because  of 
a  choice  made." 

I  find  this  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Balley-Johnson  matter,  regarding  the  school 
officials  refraining  from  trying  to  exert  In- 
fluence and  the  Office  of  Education  repre- 
sentatives conducting  the  closed-door  ses- 
sion with   the  children  at  the  school 

It  is  my  contention  that  "freedom  of 
choice"  Implies  the  right  to  choose  any 
school,  including  the  one  presently  being  at- 
tended, as  did  the  parents  at  Balley-Johnson. 

No  valid  reason  has  been  shown  for  clos- 
ing Balley-Johnson  School.  It  Is  clear  from 
events  which  have  taken  place  that  the  pro- 
posed closing  became  a  part  of  the  system's 
"Desegregation  Plan"  for  1967-68  because  the 
Fulton  County  School  Board  was  ordered  to 
do  so  by  the  Office  of  Education 

There  Is  In  fact  no  reason  to  close  the 
school  and  to  deny  Its  students  the  right  to 
freely  choose  what  school  they  want  to  at- 
tend. 

This  action  Is  just  another  manifesta- 
tion— Uke  the  ratios  and  percentages — of  the 
Office  of  Education's  Ill-advised  zealousness 
In  trying  to  enforce  togetherness,  at  any  cost, 
even  when  It  Is  against  the  wishes  and  best 
interests  of  that  very  group  meant  to  be 
protected  by  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  statutes. 
The  only  conceivable  reason  the  Office  of 
Education  would  have  for  wanting  to  close 
Balley-Johnson  would  be  to  achieve  some 
sort  of  racial  balance — which  Is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  Balley-Johnson 


School  will  not  be  closed,  and  that  Office  of 
Education  pressure  to  do  so  will  be  removed 
from  the  Pulton  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. I  ask  you  through  your  office  to  see  that 
local  school  systems  will  not  again  be  sub- 
jected to  such  coercion  and  that  conscien- 
tious local  school  administrators  will  not 
be  treated  like  clerks. 

I  have  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest the  changes  In  the  Office  of  Education 
relating  to  the  Title  VI  enforcement  divi- 
sion. Including  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Kruger. 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Seeley.  and  the  removal 
of  these  enforcement  duties  from  Mr.  Howe's 
office. 

I  hope  that  this  Indicates  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  a  more  reasonable  and 
sensible  approach  to  this  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce. 


PORTUGAL:    ITS  IMPORTANCE  AND 
INFLUENCE 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Portugal:  Its  Impor- 
tance and  Influence."  written  on  the  ba- 
sis of  first-hand  knowledge  by  my  friend 
the  Reverend  Father  Joseph  F.  Thor- 
ning.  Ph.  D..  D  D..  the  one  U.S.  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Hl.stoncal  and  Geographic 
Institute  of  Brazil  and  the  first  North 
American  to  be  awarded  the  degree,  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  honoris  causa,  by  the 
Catholic  University  of  Chile,  a  Pontifi- 
cal institution. 

The  article  about  Portugal  was  fea- 
tured in  a  recent  issue  of  World  Affairs. 
a  national  quarterly  published  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  the  official  organ  of  the 
oldest  authentic  peace  organization  in 
the  United  States,  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

The  editorial  board  of  World  Affairs,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  includes  professors 
from  Georgetow^l  University,  the  George 
Washington  University,  the  University 
of  Mai-yland,  Howard  University,  the 
American  University,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies,  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  and  other  leading  educational 
centers. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  princi- 
ples and  facts  outlined  by  my  friend.  Dr 
Thoming,  have  received  ample  confirma- 
tion by  historical  developments  in  recent 
months.  Portugal,  more  than  ever,  is  a 
vital  factor  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  President  Amonco  Tliomaz 
and  Prime  Minister  Antonio  de  Oliveira 
Salazar.  of  Portugal,  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  responsible,  farsighted 
statesmen  and  steadfast  friends  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Moreover,  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  are  displaying  a  favorable  atti- 
tude and  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  f.olicies  of  Portugal  This 
represents  a  valuable  contribution  to  glo- 
bal stability  Soundness  in  the  economic 
order,  of  course,  has  been  a  hallmark  of 
Portuguese  administration 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Portugal:    Its    Importance    and    iNFLtJENCE 
(By  Joseph  F    Thornlngt 

At  first  glance,  an  article  on  the  impor- 
tance and  Influence  of  Portugal  may  seem 
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almost  an  impertinence.  Popvilation  of  the 
Portuguese  mainland  Is  barely  nine  and  a 
half  millions.  The  country's  resources  are 
limited.  Although  its  export  of  cork  amounts 
to  one-half  of  the  globe's  needs.  Its  value  in 
dollars  Is  hardly  fabulous.  Modest  Items,  such 
iis  sardines  and  wine,  round  out  the  trade 
picture.  Much  of  the  wheat,  meat  and  rice, 
produced  In  Portugal.  Is  consumed  at  home. 
Filigree  work  in  silver  and  gold,  embroidered 
table  cloths,  napkins  and  handkerchiefs,  fine 
porcelain  and  jewelry,  although  treasured 
as  souvenirs  of  delightful  holidays  among 
friendly  people,  do  not  sell  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  big  dent  in  the  commer- 
cial deficit  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollar-s  Tlie  impart  of  Portugal  and  the  Por- 
tuguese IS  not  tremendous  on  the  money 
markets  of  the  world. 

Portugal  s  power  today  is  In  the  realm  of 
the  spirit  The  people  and  the  government 
are  showing  a  will  to  victory  at  home  and 
abroad  EK)mestlc  development  Is  being 
geared  to  the  preservation  and  consolidation 
of  Portugal's  "plurl-continental  "  sovereignty 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  Challenged  by  outbreaks 
of  terrorism  in  Angola  in  1961.  In  Guinea  in 
1963.  and  in  Mozambique  in  1964.  largely 
promoted  from  outside,  the  Portuguese  re- 
mained steadfast,  bravely  upholding  their 
responsibilities  for  law  and  order. 

The  magnitude  of  the  assault  on  innocent 
human  beings,  black  and  white.  In  Portu- 
guese Africa  IS  described,  objectively  and 
circumstantially.  In  The  Fabric  of  Terror" 
by  Bernardo  Teixelra  (The  Devin-Adalr 
Company.  New  York.  1965).  One  of  those 
who  supplied  arms  to  the  killers  was  Ahmed 
Ben  Bella  ol  Algeria,  lately  deposed  and  now 
recognized  by  his  own  countrymen  as  a  tool 
of  Soviet  Cliina  Another  Instigator  to  slaugh- 
ter was  Holden  Roberto  who  organized  5,000 
terrorists  In  the  Congo  "under  the  benevo- 
lent eyes  of  Patrice  Lumumba,  the  UN.  the 
United  States.  Soviet  and  Czech  embassies, 
and  the  Belgian  communists  whom  he  had 
first  got  to  know  some  years  before."  The 
words  in  quotation  marks  are  taken  from 
James  Burnhams  epilogue  to  Mr.  Telxelra's 
valuable  report  Earlier  this  year,  when  Por- 
tuguese resl.^tance.  both  in  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique. app<>ared  to  be  successful.  Roberto 
openly  implored  support  in  arms  and  mu- 
nitions from  Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung.  As  a  result, 
Holden  Roberto  is  held  in  disrepute  among 
many,  but  not  by  all. 

The  Portuguese,  with  characteristic  mod- 
eration and  measures  of  conciliation,  perhaps 
belatedly,  extended  citizenship  rights  with 
slight  property  and  educational  qualifica- 
tions to  all  the  people  of  Angola  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  (1961 1 .  whose  spring  had 
witnessed  the  horrible  savagery  perpetrated 
by  Roberto  and  his  "revolutionaries."  Some 
of  the  soldler.s.  who  had  been  despatched 
from  the  homeland  to  pacify  the  province, 
were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  fertUe  re- 
gions of  the  south  Grants  of  land  and  credits 
were  made  to  others  who  wished  to  immi- 
grate Suitable  housing  and  local  Industries 
were  established  Hundreds  of  schools,  some 
of  them  under  religious  auspices,  were  In- 
augurated in  remote  rural  areas.  Health 
centers,  including  hospitals,  maternity  and 
child-care  homes,  clinics  and  pharmacies 
were  multiplied.  Metropolitan  Portugal  paid 
the  costs. 

With  improved  health  and  educational  fa- 
cilities, there  has  been  a  notable  growth  of 
production  in  the  mines  and  on  the  farms. 
Among  the  agricultural  products  now  being 
exported  as  well  as  consumed  in  Angola  are 
sug.ar.  coffee,  corn,  palm  oil.  sisal  and  timber. 
Exploration  has  been  stepped  up  for  larger 
deposits  of  copper.  Iron.  gold.  lead,  coal  and 
petroleum.  The  industrial  diamonds  of  An- 
gola axe  m  demand  on  world  markets.  The 
transport  of  minerals  from  the  Congo  Is  by 
way  of  the  Benguela  railroad.  Private  enter- 
prise Is  beginning  to  show  profits  for  modest- 
sized   manufacturers   of   bicycles   and   elec- 


tronic equipment.  Many  of  these  advances, 
in  part  subsidized  or  fostered  by  govern- 
mental action,  have  been  most  observable 
in  the  beautiful  port  of  Luanda  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  on  the  central  Angolan 
tableland,  blessed  with  rich  soil  and  an 
abundant  rainfall.  The  past  five  years  have 
been  a  season  of  progress,  political,  social  and 
economic,  in  Angola.  More  and  more,  the 
Angolans  feel  themselves  important  factors 
in  "Poi^ugal  Ultra  Mar"  ("Portugal  Beyond 
the  Seas") .  In  fact,  as  well  as  in  law.  they  are 
Nationals  of  Portugal. 

A  somewhat  parallel  development  has 
taken  place  In  Mozambique,  the  huge  Portu- 
guese province  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
Prize  exhibit  in  this  area  Is  the  vast  Irriga- 
tion system  installed  by  Portugal  in  the 
valley  of  the  Limpopo  River.  Here,  side  by 
side,  work  families  of  whites.  Negroes  and 
mixed  bloods,  totally  aware  of  their  condi- 
tion as  himian  beings,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  racial  discrimination,  A  good  many 
of  the  settlers  in  the  Limpopo  valley,  al- 
though born  In  Portugal,  are  employed  under 
the  direction  of  skUled  Africans.  Some  of  the 
latter,  who  are  weU  educated  and  able  to 
combine  ambition  with  arduous  labors,  are 
producing  exceptionally  rich  crops  and  earn- 
ing better  profits  than  their  white  confreres. 
This  was  the  report  of  an  United  Press  In- 
ternational correspondent,  Ivan  Zverina. 
from  Lourengo  Marques.  Mozambique.  April 
18.  1965.  He  estimated  the  annual  Income  of 
land  owners  In  the  Limpopo  area  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  "In 
Africa,"  he  added,  "this  is  a  respectable  sum." 

Inter-raclal  marriages.  It  may  be  noted,  are 
common  in  Portuguese  Africa.  Wives,  hus- 
bands and  children  of  such  unions  are  re- 
spected by  their  neighbors,  whether  white  or 
colored.  Positions  in  the  community  are  de- 
termined, not  by  race,  but  by  character,  cul- 
ture, skills  and  devotion  to  duty.  Men.  women 
and  children  who  make  their  living  on  farms 
tend  to  see  each  other  as  equal,  provided 
each  person  puts  forth  his  or  her  best  efforts 
In  common  tasks.  Since  numerous  members 
of  Portuguese  families  in  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique have  been  born  in  Africa,  they  find  no 
reason  not  to  accept  as  brothers  those  who 
have  homes  on  the  same  continent  A  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  immigrated  in  re- 
cent years  realize  that,  even  in  the  mother 
country.  "Africa  begins  at  the  Pyrenees." 
Color  was  never  a  bar  to  high  office  in  Portu- 
gal. Indeed,  any  attitude  of  assumed  su- 
periority on  the  basis  of  race  would  be  a 
handicap  anywhere  in  the  Portuguese  world. 
No  doubt,  as  in  other  nations,  there  may 
be,  among  some  individuals,  some  secret 
prejudice.  It  cannot  be  manifested,  publicly. 

Some  critics  of  Portuguese  policies  in  Africa 
have  attempted  to  link  Portugal  with  racial 
tensions  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  De- 
spite cordial  diplomatic  relations  among  the 
three  governments,  Lisbon  officials,  consist- 
ently, have  made  clear  their  disinclination  to 
be  associated,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
with  Apartheid  in  South  Africa.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  run  counter  to  the  principles  of 
human  equality,  first  enunciated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colmbra,  Portugal,  and  constantly 
emphasized  today  in  every  Portuguese-speak- 
ing center  of  learning  on  the  face  of  this 
planet. 

Courses  on  physical  and  cultural  anthro- 
pology In  the  universities  of  Brazil,  for  exam- 
ple, echo  the  teaching  and  practice  of  their 
Portuguese  religious  and  secular  educators. 
Although  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  of  Rho- 
desia has  made  many  efforts  to  secure  Por- 
tuguese military  support  for  his  independ- 
ence movement,  he  has  been  unable  to 
persuade  Dr.  Antonio  Oliveira  Salazar  that 
unilateral  action,  vis-a-vis  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, would  bring  any  benefits  to 
Angola-Mozambique  or  to  the  people  of  the 
continent,  generally.  It  is  sheer  nonsense. 
Lisbon  authorities  are  quick  to  assert,  that 
there  could  be  any  agreement  for  military 


action  in  the  event  that  Prime  Minister 
Smith's  decision  on  attacks  from  forces  out- 
side the  country. 

Apparently,  a  number  of  the  developing 
nations  of  Africa  are  convinced  by  the  dec- 
larations of  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister 
Alberto  Franco  Nogueira  in  this  regard. 
Many  American  and  British  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, accepting  these  assurances  at 
face  value,  have  begun  to  explain  Portugal's 
policies  in  friendlier  terms.  Simultaneously, 
government  leaders  in  London.  Paris  and 
Washington  are  beginning  to  learn  some  les- 
sons from  difficulties  in  the  Congo  and  from 
the  near-bankruptcy  of  several  dictatorial 
African  regimes  "unprepared  for  Independ- 
ence." This  IS  the  impression  of  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Estabrook  of  "The  Washington  Post" 
(May  24.  1965).  now  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  a  number  of  years  of  foreign 
reporting  for  his  newspaper. 

Socio-economic  progress  In  Portuguese 
Africa,  based  on  political  stability  and  tied 
in  with  definite  steps  of  gradual  integration, 
may  continue  to  point  up  the  contrast  be- 
tween conditions  of  chaos  and  a  climate  of 
relative  understanding  in  Angola-Mozam- 
bique. Such  procedure  presupposes  provisions 
for  a  larger  and  larger  participation  of  the 
local  populations  in  the  shaping  of  their  own 
destinies.  Use  of  modern  farm  machinery 
and  techniques  is  essential  to  this  goal. 

Certainly.  Portugal  is  making  big  invest- 
ments in  the  light  of  the  aforesaid  hopes.  It 
has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  almost 
forty-five  per  cent  of  the  national  budget  is 
being  devoted  to  defense  purposes.  Almost 
every  family  in  the  homeland  has  young  men 
in  uniform  as  foot  soldiers  or  paratroopers. 
While  military  successes  are  being  scored 
against  terrorists  in  Africa,  farm  production 
at  home  has  suffered  somewhat  from  the  lack 
of  husbandmen  and  harvesters.  A  number  of 
robust  youths,  needed  by  their  families  on 
farms,  have  emigrated,  clandestinely,  to  other 
Europ>ean  countries.  Their  wages  are  tripled 
abroad.  Casualties,  although  not  heavy  by 
the  standards  of  modern  warfare,  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  tempt  some  boys  to  avoid 
military  service.  Metropolitan  Portugal,  in 
order  to  spur  development  at  home  and  in 
overseas  territories,  must  be  able  to  count 
on  the  services  of  every  able-bodied  youth. 
Throughout  history,  the  human  resources  of 
Portugal  have  been  her  most  precious  asset. 
at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  Portuguese  peo- 
ple read,  with  profound  interest,  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  United  States'  resistance 
to  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  empire  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Portuguese,  to  a  nota- 
ble degree,  consider  that  they  are  bearing  a 
burden  in  Africa  comparable  to  the  respon- 
sibilities the  North  Americans  are  facing  up 
to  in  Viet-Nam.  It  is  the  Portuguese  view- 
that  their  determined  stand  for  freedom 
against  Soviet  aggression  in  Africa  Is  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  Independent  nations  everywhere. 

There  are  similarities. the  Portuguese  claim, 
between  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  Portuguese  Africa. 
The  conflict  is  global,  they  contend.  Conse- 
quently, they  were  distressed  to  find  that 
their  need  for  a  modern  weapons  system  was 
not  understood  by  their  most  powerful  part- 
ner in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. They  were  also  saddened  to  discover 
that  a  big  North  American  foundation  and 
an  Afro-American  Institute  were  furnishing 
aid  and  comfort  to  Holden  Roberto's  agita- 
tors in  Leopoldville  and  Algeria.  To  most 
Portuguese  citizens  this  was  equivalent  to 
subsidizing  the  enemies  of  God  and  country. 

This  distress  was  reflected  in  the  refusal 
of  Portugal  to  renew,  on  a  durable  basis,  the 
agreement  about  United  States  utilization 
of  a  vital  air  base  In  the  Azores.  Use  con- 
tinues only  on  the  basis  of  a  de  facto  ar- 
rangement without  formal  treaty.  Any  sud- 
den interruption  of  this  arrangement,  espe- 
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daily  in  an  emergency,  would  Jeopardize  the 
lives  of  skilled  American  airmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  they  would  be  trans- 
porting. The  flow  of  supplies,  vital  In  World 
War  II.  would  tie  subject  to  dangers  and  de- 
lays. The  security  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  would  be  at  stake  Surveillance  of 
naJd-Atlantlc  sealanes  also  is  Involved.  Only 
mutual  trust,  backed  by  cooperative  action, 
can  re.solve  this  situation 

There  is  still  time  for  policy-makers  In 
W^ishlngton.  who  are  beginning  to  recognize 
realities  In  .Africa,  to  correct  past  mistakes 
and  to  plan  with  Portugal  a  genuinely  liberal, 
constructive  program.  The  right  course  was 
outlined,  on  Oct  23  1965.  by  Tunisian  Presi- 
dent Hablb  Bourgulba.  whose  son  served  with 
distinction  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Both  these  statesmen  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  liberty  and  the  desirability 
of  a  fruitful  economic  system  that  can  pro- 
vide homes.  Industries,  health  facilities  and 
educational  Institutions  for  the  future  engi- 
neers and  farmers  of  the  entire  continent. 

The  advice  of  President  Bourgulba.  al- 
though p!:iyed  down  In  the  US.  newspapers, 
deserves  wide  attention.  He  called  upon  his 
colleagues  m  public  office  to  pursue  policies 
that  build  p«ace  and  do  not  destroy  the 
bases  of  production,  either  In  mines,  on 
farms,  or  in  factories  In  this  connection,  the 
President  of  Tunisia  emphasized  that  "Africa 
will  be  better  off  when  Its  leaders  stop  de- 
nouncing Imperialism,  colonialism,  neo- 
colonialism snd  start  working  for  the  welfare 
of  their  populations."  This  was  a  diplomatic 
reminder  to  .several  African  chief  executives 
who  have  been  harboring  subversive  agents 
on  their  territories  and  furnishing  money 
and  arms  for  the  overthrow  of  neighboring 
governments.  It  may  be  taken  for  grnnted 
that  Dr  Bourgulba  Is  aware  of  the  fresh  ef- 
forts made  bv  the  Portuguese  to  Improve  the 
standard     f  living  In  their  overseas  provinces 

At  the  same  time.  Premier  Salazar  and  his 
Cabinet  ministers  have  taken  many  steps  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  Portugal  Itself 
The  mainland  government  is  showing  a  new 
orientation  greater  stress  on  rapidly  pro- 
ductive Investments,  greater  reliance  on  out- 
side counselors,  a  wider  use  of  foreign  tech- 
nical know-how.  official  spurs  to  private  in- 
dustrial investments  and  government  meas- 
ures favoring  greater  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. The  new  Ford  automotive  assembly 
plant  and  a  General  Motors  complex  are  op- 
erating at  full  capacity  Swedish  and  French 
Investor-enterprisers  are  operating  other 
vehicle  assembly  factories.  Dutch  and  Swed- 
ish businessmen  are  providing  payrolls  for 
Portuguese  workers  In  wood  pulp  mills  and 
polyester  fiber  plants. 

Gains  are  also  being  registered  In  "the 
chronically  po<.ir  primary  sector."  particularly 
In  forestry  and  flshlng.  fruit  and  vegetable 
production  Markets  in  Lisbon.  Oporto.  Coun- 
bra  and  throughout  the  Algarve  are  over- 
flowing with  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
oranges,  figs,  pomegranates  and  lemons 
throughout  the  warm  months  of  the  year 
Seafood  for  home  consumption  is  abundant 
Lobsters  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  par- 
ticularly delicious  One  result  is  that  de  luxe 
hotels  and  restaurants  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land lmp<jrt  these  flavor-packed  crust=iceans 

Thanks  to  such  specialties  and  the  su- 
perb Portuguese  seascapes  and  t>eaches.  the 
tourist  industry  Is  t>oomlng.  Once  the  Tagus 
River  Bridge  s.Kall  have  been  opened  In  19«56 
the  sun-drenched,  relatively  undeveloped 
South  will  be  linked  more  closely  with  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  centers.  Including 
Lisbon,  In  the  upper  stretches  of  the  coun- 
try. This  span  will  be  another  boon  for 
tourists  When  completed,  it  will  stand  as 
the  largest  suspension  bridge  in  Europe  The 
cost  of  materials  and  construction  Is  esti- 
mated at  »100.000.000.  an  ambitious  under- 
taking for  a  modest-sized  population  The 
project  wa«  made  possible  by  a  series  of 
major  loans:  $55  million  from  the  United 
States  Export-Import   Bank  and  23  million 


from  a  consortium  of  French  banks.  More- 
over, in  New  York.  Dillon.  Read  and  Com- 
pany floated  a  20  million  dollar  loan.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  clue  to  Portugal's  credit 
rating.  Frugality  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  the  low  cost  of  government,  apart  from 
defense  spending,  explain  Portugal's  finan- 
cial and  monetary  soundness 

To  be  sure.  Portuguese  per  capita  Income 
continues  to  be  the  lowest  In  Europe,  the 
figure  IS  given  by  foreign  economists  as 
hardly  $400  a  year.  Moreover,  since  the  coun- 
try Is  virtually  on  a  war  footing,  taxation 
Is  heavy.  Nevertheless.  Inflationary  tenden- 
cies have  been  controlled. 

As  In  Sjmin.  the  budget  can  be  maintained 
in  balance  thanks  to  the  money  spent  In 
Portugal  by  a  bumper  crop  of  tourists  The 
figure  of  visitors  In  1965  should  reach  one 
and  a  half  million  Emigrant's  remittances 
added  to  tourist  revenue  amount  to  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  For  the 
people  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  this  con- 
stitutes a  bonanza.  It  helps  both  Spain  nnd 
Portugal  to  pay  their  own  way  and  to  offer 
a  firm  foundation  for  future  development. 

A  vision  of  what  "the  Portuguese  World" 
can  be  20  years  beyond  1966  may  be  in  the 
souls  of  Prime  Minister  Antonio  de  Ollvelra 
Salazar  and  his  counselors.  If  so.  this  Is  the 
hour  to  proceed  from  blue-prlnta  on  the 
drawing-boards  to  concrete  action  In  cities, 
towns  and  agricultural  areas.  Display  of  a 
new  attitude  toward  the  academic  com- 
munity would  win  admiration  and  fresh  sup- 
port There  are  social  thinkers  and  youthful 
technicians  whose  ideas  and  skills  can  con- 
tribute to  economic  growth  and  a  relnvlg- 
oratlon  of  the  body  politic. 

In  the  domain  of  foreign  policy  there  is 
room  for  Innovation,  flexibility  and  progress. 
The  need  for  better  public  relations  can 
hardly  be  overlooked.  Do  friendly  observers 
have  to  emphasize  that  the  doctrine  of  "pop- 
ular sovereignty"  was  proclaimed  by  Fran- 
cisco Suarez  In  the  University  of  Colmbra 
early  In  the  17th  century''  The  principles 
he  taught  have  application  today.  Little  peril 
can  be  expected  from  measures  that  guar- 
antee to  "Portugal  Ultra  Mar"  a  gradual 
participation  In  law-making  and  adminis- 
tration on  the  part  of  farmers,  cattle-raisers, 
miners  and  factory  workers  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  be  welcomed  by  Portugal's  part- 
ners In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Evolution  would  forestall  revolt.  De- 
fenders of  human  freedom  in  the  West 
could  point  to  a  banner  of  brotherhood  In 
the  enjoyment  of  Independence  that  would 
attract  adherents  on  every  continent. 

As  of  today,  the  Portuguese  have  security 
Is  this  enough?  Are  sound  values  of  Europe's 
relatively  affluent  society,  pictured  in  mass 
media,  beyond  the  reach  of  Portugal?  Are 
all  capacities  for  leadership  being  developed? 
Who  can  set  limits  on  human  happiness 
when,  elsewhere,  "all  systems  are  go''  These 
m.iy  not  be  the  right  questions,  but  they  are 
being  asked,  with  Increasing  frequency  and 
deeper  Intensity,  throughout  the  Iberian 
Peninsula 


FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION ACT 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  many 
times  during  the  past  2  years  I  have  had 
senou.s  misgivings  about  Federal  admin- 
istration of  Public  Law  89-10,  the  Ele- 
mentarj-  and  Secondar>'  Education  Act 
I  have  been  deeply  sympathetic  to  the 
frustrations  of  conscientious  local  offl- 
cials  who  have  tried  to  comply  with  or- 
ders and  directives  of  the  US.  Office  of 
Education. 

It  is  most  gratifying,  therefore,  to  note 
tho  bem-flts  which  this  act  has  brought  to 
the   children   of   the   Marlanna   School 


District  in  eastern  Arkansas.  The^e  ben- 
efits are  related  in  a  very  fine  article  writ- 
ten by  Dorothy  Caldwell  and  published 
in  the  May  18  issue  of  the  Marlanna 
paper,  the  Couner-Index  I  congratulate 
the  responsible  local  school  officials,  as 
well  as  the  coordinator  of  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  Marlanna  School  District. 
Mr  B  G.  Harrison,  and  the  members  of 
Mr   Harrison's  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Dorothy  Caldwell 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the   Marlanna    (Ark  )    Courier-Index. 

May  18.  1967] 

Federal  Aid  to  Education  Playing  Massivi 

Roll  in  Marlanna  Schools 

(By    Dorothy    Caldwell) 

Almost  half  a  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
this  year  in  the  Marlanna  School  District  as  a 
part  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation act  public  law  89-10  passed  In  1965 
Tills  and  other  "federal  money"  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  conversation  nnd  controversy 
In  Marlanna  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  knocked  by  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand It  and  by  many  who  say  they  do.  It 
Is  praised  profusely  by  the  people  affected 
by  It  and  by  those  who  are  administering  it 

Just  what  Is  this  program?  The  law  says 
It  Is  categorical  aid  to  undemchlevers  or 
underprivileged  students  Most  people  know 
the  program  as  the  "Title  projects",  since 
It  Is  broken  down  Into  several  areas  and 
each  area  Is  designated  Title  I.  Title  II.  etc. 

In  the  Marlanna  district  three  programs 
are  In  effect  Title  I  deals  with  the  educa- 
tion of  children  as  well  as  provision  of  per- 
sonal services,  such  as  medical  care,  clothing, 
books  and  lunches  Title  II  provides  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  library  books  and  visual 
aids  and  Title  V  provides  for  basic  adult 
education. 

The  program  employs  41  jjersons,  Including 
a  coordinator  of  Federal  programs,  a  secre- 
tary, a  typist,  a  supervisor  of  Instruction,  a 
social  worker,  an  attendance  officer,  two 
guidance  counselors,  three  librarians,  a  nurse. 
four  teacher  aides.  10  students  on  the  work- 
study  program  and  15  teachers. 

It  has  made  possible  the  purchase  of  11 
portable  classrooms,  two  school  buses,  more 
than  2.000  books  and  other  teaching  aids. 
The  payroll  alone  amounts  to  $137,000  a  year, 

B  G.  HatTlson,  coordinator  of  the  program, 
pointed  out  that  It  has  made  available  two 
remedial  teachers  for  Strong  High  School  and 
two  for  Strong  Elementary  School,  one  for 
Whltten,  one  for  Nunnally  and  Futrall  to- 
gether, one  for  Rondo  and  one  for  Haynes. 
It  has  provided  two  language  arts  teachers, 
two  science  teachers  and  one  social  studies 
teacher  for  Strong  High  School,  a  special 
education  teacher  for  Strong  Element.iry  and 
one  for  Whltten.  and  teacher  aides  for  Strong 
Elementary.  Strong  High.  Haynes  and  Rondo, 

This  many  teachers  would  be  a  great  bene- 
fit to  any  school  system,  to  simply  reduce 
the  teacher  load  and  give  better  instruction 
to  the  students.  However,  teaching  specia- 
lized courses  as  they  do.  they  are  able  to  give 
even  more  help  to  the  students  and  to  the 
entire  school  system. 

Free  school  lunches  are  a  big  project  of  the 
Title  I  phase  of  the  program.  The  cafeteria 
at  Strong  School  formerly  served  300  to  500 
meals  a  day.  but  now  serves  around  2,000 
students.  Milk  is  provided  free  in  mid- 
mornlng  and  mid-afternoon.  Around  $15,000 
Will  be  spent  this  year  on  school  lunches. 
Other  persi^nal  services  through  Title  I  are 
provided  on  request  when  they  are  deemed 
advisable.  This  will  include  around  $8,600  for 
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clothing  and  free  school  books  and  $6,600  for 
medical  care. 

The  program  Itself,  however,  cannot  be 
confined  t«  statistics.  It  is  being  able  to  see 
the  blackboard  because  of  new  glasses  for 
Tommy;  it  Is  having  a  class  to  work  at  things 
you  are  really  capable  of  doing  for  little  Mary; 
it's  having  a  warm  meal  for  Sue,  who  has 
cold  biscuits  and  molasses  or  nothing  for 
breakfast  luid.  If  she's  lucky  cornbread  and 
beans  (or  supper;  it's  a  filled  cavity  for  Jane, 
who  thought  that  teeth  had  to  be  pulled 
when  they  hurt;  It's  individual  attention  for 
BUI.  who  1^  In  the  tenth  grade,  but  reads 
on  a  fifth  grade  level:  It's  having  a  whole 
roomfull  of  books  to  choose  from  for  Alice, 
who  h;ul  never  seen  a  real  library  until  this 
year. 

Its  2.710  stories  like  this  ...  for  that  Is 
the  number  of  students  In  the  Marlanna 
School  District  who  are  eligible  for  aid  under 
the  program.  Some  are  desperate  stories 
that  can't  fxjsslbly  have  happy  endings;  some 
are  frustrating  stories,  that  make  one  wonder 
If  the  work  will  have  any  real  value  to  last 
into  the  future;  but  many  are  heartwarming 
stories  that  show  hope  In  lives  where  hope 
Is  almost  all  there  is. 

Miss  Emma  Davis,  principal  at  Strong  Ele- 
mentary School,  where  many  of  the  students 
are  eligible  for  help  under  these  programs, 
said.  "These  programs  have  helped  In  every 
phase  of  our  school  work.  They  have  brought 
physical  relief  where  it  was  often  desperately 
needed;  they  liave  given  encouragement  and 
stimulation  to  students  who  need  to  believe 
In  themselves;  and  they  have  provided  more 
teachers,  more  cl.is&rooms.  special  classes  and 
a  program  of  better  overall  Instruction  for 
our  students." 

In  future  weeks,  the  Courier  Index  will 
carry  ju-tlcles  on  the  various  phases  of  the 
federal  program  In  the  Marlanna  School 
District. 


DIRECT  PRODUCTION  PAYMENTS 
NEEDED  TO  STABILIZE  THE 
DAIRY     INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
has  held  hearings  on  S.  612,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Proxmire!  to  restrict  dairy  imports. 
I  support  tiie  enactment  of  this  measure. 
It  will  close  a  loophole  by  which  dairy 
product  handlers  from  other  nations 
have  used  the  market  in  the  United 
States  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  dairy 
farmers. 

While  the  enactment  of  S.  612  will  be 
helpful,  it  cannot  solve  the  general  prob- 
lems of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Dairy  farmers  have  received  low  re- 
turns for  many  years,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them  have  abandoned  daiiying. 
The  dairy  industry  is  highly  unstable  at 
present,  and  it  will  require  more  than 
import  restrictions  to  maintain  adequate 
supplies  and  a  fair  return  to  dairy 
farmers. 

It  is  my  view  that  a  program  of  direct 
production  payments  is  necessary,  simi- 
lar in  objective  to  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram I  liave  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1451, 
to  provide  such  payments  to  dairymen 
who  enter  a  voluntary  program  to  main- 
tain, increase,  or  decrease  marketing 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in 
terms  of  the  long-range  supply  situation. 

The  serious  problems  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry have  resulted  in  growing  support 
for  the  direct  production  payment  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  have 
strong  support  from  the  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 


torial in  support  of  the  direct  payment 
principle,  published  in  the  Denver  Post 
of  April  24,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Apr.  24,  1967] 

Direct  Dairt  Payments  Worth  Trying 

The  Johnson  administration  has  not  fully 
pledged  Itself  to  try  out  a  program  of  direct 
payments  for  dairy  farmers  under  legislation 
advanced  by  mldwestern  senators.  We  be- 
lieve It  should  do  so.  The  problem  of  low 
prices  to  dairy  farmers  requires  action. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
tried  to  cope  with  the  problem  through  a 
system  of  price  supports.  This  system  has 
weakened  In  effectiveness  In  the  last  few 
years.  Alarming  numbers  of  dairy  farmers 
have  gone  out  of  business.  And  while  there 
appears  to  be  plenty  of  milk  now  (enough 
for  farmers  to  dump  some  without  causing 
any  shortage)  the  long-term  trend  Is  toward 
a  potentially  damaging  scarcity  situation. 

The  basic  difficulty  with  supports  Is  that 
the  USDA  cannot  push  the  price  high 
enough  to  meet  the  farmer's  neeids  without 
boosting  the  market  price  to  the  point  where 
It  win  hurt  the  consumer. 

So  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  D-Mlnn., 
Joined  by  other  lawmakers  from  the  Midwest 
dairy  belt,  has  offered  legislation  to  put  in 
effect  direct  payments — a  sort  of  revival  of 
the  Brannan  Plan  of  the  1950s — as  a  means 
of  helping  both  elements  In  the  market. 

Direct  payments,  which  can  be  varied 
downward  when  milk  production  needs  to  be 
discouraged,  would  keep  enough  dairymen 
In  btislness  to  meet  the  nation's  needs  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  them  a  fair  return  on 
their  Investment  of  capital  and  labor. 

Milk  prices  could,  at  the  same  time,  be 
kept  within  range  of  the  average  American's 
budget. 

Similar  programs  are  in  effect  on  sugar, 
cotton  and  wool.  All  are  working  fairly  well. 
Westerners  can  attest  that  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. In  particular,  has  avoided  boom  and 
bust  conditions  for  farmers  and  has  provided 
stability  for  consumers, 

Orville  Freeman,  U.S.  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, has  supported  the  direct  payment  prin- 
ciple in  general  terms.  The  administration 
has  not  said  how  It  will  react  when  hearings 
begin  on  the  legislation  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  We  believe  the  direct  payment  prin- 
ciple is  worth  trying. 


WELL-KNOWN  COLUMNIST 
STRESSES  COST  OP  CRIME  IN 
NATION— SENATOR  JENNINGS 

RANDOLPH  URGES  REMEDIAL 
MEASURES  AND  RESPECT  FOR 
LAW 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  in  response  to  a  request 
for  my  views  in  answer  to  the  question 
"What  approaches  to  combating  crime 
would  best  serve  the  people  of  the 
United  States?"  I  said,  and  would  like 
to  repeat  today,  that  our  emphasis  thus 
far  has  perhaps  been  slightly  misplaced. 

The  foremost  need  in  the  solution  of 
this  or  any  other  problem  concerning  all 
of  the  people  in  any  given  society  lies 
with  the  primary  unit  of  our  species — 
the  family. 

It  is  In  the  family  environment  that 
the  child  learns  that  he  stands  in  a  cer- 
tain relationship  to  others.  The  basis  of 
this  relationship,  as  it  is  formed  in  his 
earliest  years,  will  be  carried  over  into 
his  later  activities  and  associations  by 


the  child-turned-adult.  We  must,  then, 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  attempt  to 
inculcate  into  each  individual  child  a  re- 
spect for  discipline — self-discipline,  and 
discipline  enforced  by  outside  persons  or 
events. 

For  we  are  now  facing  a  crisis  in  terms 
unimaginable  10  or  20  years  ago — and 
this  is  a  crisis  in  survival.  In  a  larger 
view,  for  a  moment,  let  us  look  at  the 
future. 

By  the  year  2026,  approximately  50  bil- 
lion people  will  be  on  this  planet.  For  50 
billion  individuals  to  live  in  any  sort  of 
harmony,  without  tearing  each  other 
apart  will  require  the  most  enlightened 
self-discipline  among  nations,  States, 
cities,  and  individuals. 

No  species  can  survive — and  ours  is 
no  exception — if  it  commits  suicide. 

To  let  even  one  generation  come  of  age 
without  any  respect  for  authority — the 
authority  of  the  parent,  the  society,  or 
the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  plant 
and  animal  kingdoms  and  the  universe — 
is  tantamount  to  suicide  at  this  point  in 
time. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
while  all  proposals  for  apprehending 
criminals,  policing  our  streets,  limiting 
the  use  of  firearms,  and  such,  are  cer- 
tainly useful  for  us  as  solutions  to  lim- 
ited aspects  of  crime,  they  are  basically 
of  such  limited  scope  that  they  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  incidence  of  criminal 
activities  now  or  in  the  future. 

For  a  criminal  action  is  an  undisci- 
plined action.  "Crime"  is  the  name  we 
have  given  to  an  act  which  is  committed 
in  disregard  of  some  law — social,  natural, 
or  other.  And  we  must,  today,  begin  to 
obey  laws  if  we  are  to  sui-vive  tomorrow. 

Man  was  created  in  accordance  ■with 
laws,  and  he  functions  chemically,  physi- 
cally, and  spiritually  in  accordance  with 
laws.  Man.  as  a  population,  as  a  species, 
must  conduct  himself  as  an  intelligent 
creature,  aware  of  and  submissive  to 
those  uiiiversal  laws  which  regulate  life 
on  this  earth — and  in  this  universe — or, 
if  he  defies  the  law,  perish. 

And  this  must  be  taught  first  where 
it  has  to  be  learned  first — in  each  Amer- 
ican home. 

Under  the  heading  "Crime  Costs 
Mounting."  Sylvia  Porter,  in  the  May  17, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  presents  some  figures  gleaned  from 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice,  which  give  the  economic  as- 
pects of  losses  due  to  crime  in  this 
Nation  yearly.  The  figures  are  frighten- 
ing, but  more  frightening  is  this  state- 
ment: 

Crime-breeding  forces  are  city  slums,  racial 
prejudice  and  failure  to  upgrade  education 
for  the  underprivileged. 

I  have  seen  no  more  forceful  statement 
than  this  to  demonstrate  the  need  for 
several  programs  which  are  now  before 
Congress  but  are  in  jeopardy  because  of 
the  attitudes  cited  by  Miss  Porter.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Rent  Supplement  and  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Acts  pres- 
ently under  consideration  by  the  90th 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Porter's  article  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  pont  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
entitled  Cnnie  Costs  Mounting."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  E^■emng  Star  of 
Wednesday,  May  IT.  1967.  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cr:me   Costs   MorrNTiNo 
(  By  Sylvia  Porter  i 
Q    How  much  does  crime  in  this  country 
today  cost   a   law-abiding  family' 

A.  An  estimated  S400  for  the  year  Total 
for  the  nation  will  go  as  high  as  $21  billion 
The  social  political  and  human  aspects  of 
crime  are  In  the  papers  dally  But  the  eco- 
nomic iispects  which  directly  affect  our  own 
homes  and  our  own  pocketbooks  are  largely 
:gnf>red  Here  are  some  facts  recently  gathered 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 

Crimes  against  people  i  including  homicide 
assault)  will  reduce  the  lifetime  earnings  of 
the  victims  by  $815  million. 

Crimes   against    property    i  Including   rob- 
bery,   burglary     auto    thefts,    embezzlement 
fraud,     vandalism,     forgery,     pilferage  i     will 
amount    to    losses    and    "transfers"    of    $3  9 
billion 

Other  crimes  isuch  as  drunken  driving  and 
t.\x  fraud)  will  dram  another  $2  billion  from 
constructive  and  legitimate  economic  chan- 
nels 

Sales  of  Illegal  goods  and  services  (includ- 
ing narcotics  loan-sharking,  prostitution, 
bootlegging  illegal  gambling)  will  amount  to 
a  whopping  (8  1  billion. 

Add  to  this  the  $4  2  billion  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems,  then  add 
the  $19  billion  private  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses pay  for  burglary  alarms,  theft  Insur- 
ance, night  watchmen,  private  detectives  ball 
.md  legal  fees 

The  total  Is  $21  billion,  a  burden  which 
falls  on  all  of  us 

The  Presidents  Commission  does  not  at- 
tempt to  count  the  full  cost  of  such  illegal 
activities  as  prlce-rlgglng  by  corporations, 
undetected  ta.x  evasion,  bribery  and  graft. 
While  the  commission  notes  that  the  yearly 
intake  by  organized  crime  has  been  estimated 
from  $7  to  $50  billion,  it  admits  that  the 
precise  sum  is  unknown. 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  on  the  cost 
of  consumer  fraud,  since  only  10  percent  of 
consumer  fraud  is  even  reported  to  police 
Nor  do  we  know  the  full  extent  of  "white 
collar"  crime.  Including  everything  from 
c.vsual  pilferage  by  employees  of  office  sup- 
plies to  outright  stealing  of  corporate  funds. 
t)ecause  here  tiX),  only  a  fraction  of  this  type 
of  crime  is  ever  reported  to  authorities 

An  even  more  shocking  picture  of  the 
multl-blUlon-doUar  cost  of  crime  emerges 
from  the  costs  of  Individual  crimes  and  Indi- 
vidual criminal  careers  For  instance,  the 
cost  of  a  single  arrest  for  willful  homicide 
today  is  $5  100  and  the  cost  to  the  public  of 
a  career  In  this  crime  Is  $12,600  In  the  ease 
of  a  burglar  one  iirrest  costs  an  average  $3  100 
and  a  single  career  burglar  costs  $14  000 

Horrible  as  this  crime  burden  on  the  public 
is.  It  is  likely  to  become  worse  as  the  popula- 
tion becomes  younger,  as  we  become  increas- 
ingly urbanized  and  as  the  affluent  society 
provides  more  opportunities  for  many  types 
of  criminals  Crime-breeding  forces  are  city 
slums,  racial  prejudice  and  failure  to  up- 
grade education   for   the  underprivileged. 

The  economic  fact  is  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  cut  the  costs  of  crime  until  we  raise 
the  costs  of  fighting  it  This  means  new  ovit- 
lays  of  money,  particularly  by  state  and  cities. 
It  also  calls  for  more  modern  crime-detection 
equipment,  vastly  better  training  of  and 
more  adeqiiate  salaries  for  law  enforcement 
aod  correctional  institution  oCaclals,  broader 
and  t)etter  vocational  training  for  prisoners, 
probationers  and  parolees 

Yet  even  It  wont  mean  much  unless  we 
also  Invest  in  research  on  crime. 


SUMMER  JOB  PROGRAM  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  PUSHED 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  at 
the  direction  of  President  Johnson,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  once  again  urg- 
ing businessmen  throughout  the  country 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  provide  more 
than  1  million  jobs  for  young  people 
this  summer  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Trowbridge,  for  example,  has 
written  to  900.000  employers  asking  them 
to  open  up  job  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  16-to-21  age  group.  One  pur- 
pose of  the  campaign  is  to  avoid  a  "long, 
hot  summer  "  But  another  purpose  is  to 
utilize  this  vast  pool  of  talent  in  a  con- 
structive way  and  help  these  young  peo- 
ple prepare  themselves  for  pcsitive  par- 
ticipation in  national  life  The  summer 
job  campaign  is  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Houston  Post  of  May  4.  1967.  E^ery  Sen- 
ator should  have  an  interest  in  this  vital 
program  for  our  youth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Houston  Post.  May  4.   19671 
StTMMER  Job  Campaign   Pushed 

With  the  fall-spring  sessions  of  schools  and 
colleges  scheduled  to  end  In  a  few  weeks,  the 
summer  Job  hunting  season  is  here  for  young 
people  of  college  and  high  school  age 

The  economy  not  only  must  absorb  the 
large  number  of  graduates  being  turned  out 
to  become  permanent  members  of  the  labor 
force  but  must  provide  as  many  short-term 
Jobs  as  It  can  for  undergraduates  seeking 
work  during  the  summer  "vacation"  period 

It  has  been  estimated  that  something  more 
than  500.000  students  will  receive  bachelor's 
degrees  during  the  next  few  weeks,  with 
another  150,000  getting  advanced  degrees. 
Most  of  them  will  have  little  or  no  trouble 
finding  Jobs  In  fact,  the  need  for  trained 
and  educated  manpower  continues  to  be  so 
acute  that  most  can  pick  and  choose.  Start- 
ing salaries  generally  are  lUgher  than  ever. 

Although  there  has  been  some  slowdown 
In  economic  activity  dtirlng  recent  months. 
the  employment  level  continues  high,  and 
many  of  the  hieh  school  graduates  also  will 
be  able  to  find  permanent  Jobs 

The  biggest  challenge  is  to  find,  create 
and  make  available  s'ammer  Jobs  for  the  large 
numt>€r  of  students  wishing  to  continue  their 
education  or  gain  pr.ictical  experience  Many 
need  the  work  to  help  finance  their  educa- 
tion, and  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
encourage  and  assist  them. 

Prom  a  purely  social  standpoint.  It  also  U 
highly  desirable  to  keep  vigorous  young  peo- 
ple occupied  during  the  summer  months 
when  they  au'e  out  of  school  Already  the  pro- 
fesslon.il  trouble-makers  are  making  plans  to 
exploit  for  their  own  purposes  the  idleness 
and  restlessness  of  those  young  people  who 
will  be  unemployed  during  the  "long,  hot 
summer." 

In  Its  ■youth  Opportunity  Campaign,  the 
federal  government  Is  asking  employers  to 
do  what  they  can  to  provide  sutruner  work 
for  young  people  needing  or  wanting  It  The 
federal  government  Itself  is  hiring  a  sul>3tan- 
tlal  niunber  and  encouraging  state  and  local 
governmental  entitles  to  do  likewise 

Vice  President  Hubert  H  Hiunphrey  Is 
chairman  of  the  national  effort,  and  he  dis- 
cussed the  campaign  with  mayors  of  cities 
in  the  Houston  area  during  his  recent  visit. 

More  than  a  million  Jobs  were  opened  up 
to  young  people  as  a  result  ol  last  year's  cam- 


paign, and  it  is  hoped  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber In  1967  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Alexander  B  Tr>'Wbrldge  is  asking  900.000 
employers  throughout  the  country  to  open 
up  job  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
16  to  21  age  group.  Secretary  of  Labor  WU- 
lard  Wlrtz  also  Is  pushing  the  campaign. 

Most  of  these  young  people  lack  highly  de- 
veloped skills,  but  summer  employment  will 
help  to  provide  training  as  well  as  money 
needed  for  continuation  of  their  education. 
Helping  them  get  this  experience  Is  a  good 
investment  for  business  and  Industry. 

These  young  people  collectively  constitute 
a  vast  pool  of  talent  and  energy,  and  It  is 
bad  p>ollcy  any  way  one  loolcs  at  it  not  to 
m.-ike  use  of  It  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
The  energy  will  find  an  outlet  through  one 
channel  or  another.  Employers  can  help  to 
insure  that  It  will  be  constructive. 

They  will  find  that  It  is  to  their  own  In- 
terest. lx)th  long-range  and  short-range,  to 
co-operate  with  the  national  effort  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  young  people  who  will  be 
seeking   them   during   the   weeks   ahead. 
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PROPOSED  POWER  AGREEMENT 
FOR  COOPERATION  WITH  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  NORWAY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  wish  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  j)ursuant  to  section  123c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.^- 
sion  has  submitted  to  the  joint  commit- 
tee a  proposed  power  agreement  for  co- 
operation with  the  Govcinmrnt  of 
Norway.  The  propo.sed  agreement,  which 
was  received  by  the  joint  committee  on 
May  2.  1967,  would  supersede  the  re- 
search-type agreemc'iit  currently  in 
existence  between  the  two  countries. 

The  proposed  Norwegian  agreement  is 
in  many  respects  comparable  to  the 
power  agreements  recently  entered  into 
with  Sweden.  Switzerland.  Aiustralia. 
and  others  in  that  under  it  the  United 
States  would  commit  itself  to  long-term— 
30-year — assurances  of  nuclear  fuel  It 
will  be  recalled  that  these  other  agree- 
ments were  in.serted  in  the  Record  at 
the  time  of  their  con.sideration  by  the 
joint  committee. 

The  net  quantity  of  enriched  uranium 
which  may  be  tran.^ferred  under  the 
agreement  is  fixed  at  10.500  kilograms 
The  agreement  provides  that  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  will 
be  promptly  requested  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  applying  .safeguards  to  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  facilities  trans- 
ferred under  this  and  the  superseded 
agreement. 

The  aforementioned  section  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  requires  that  the 
proposed  agreement  lie  before  the  joint 
committee  for  a  [jeriod  of  30  days  while 
Congress  is  in  session  before  becoming 
effective.  In  keeping  with  the  commit- 
tee's practice  of  publishing  proposed 
civil  agreements  for  cooperation  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  proposed  Norwegian  agree- 
ment together  with  supporting  corre- 
spondence 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


us    Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  2.  1967. 
Hon   John  O    Pastore, 

Chavrnan.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Congres.s  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pastore  :  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter 

a.  A.  proposed  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Norway  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy": 

b.  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commission 
to  the  President  recommending  approval  of 
the  Agreement;  and 

c  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  Commission  cont.iimng  his  determina- 
tion that  its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  .security,  and  ap- 
proving the  Agreement  and  authorizing  Its 
execution. 

The  proposed  Agreeiiu-iu.  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
would  supersede  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Norway  which  was  signed  at  Washingfton 
on  Febru.iry  25.  1957.  and  which  would  ex- 
pire on  June  9.  1967. 

.^rllc!e  VII  of  the  superseding  Agreement 
reflects  the  'Private  Ownership"  legislation 
of  1964  by  permitting  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  to  be 
made  between  either  Party  or  authorized  per- 
sons under  Us  jurisdiction  and  authorized 
persons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Party  Such  arrangements  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  government-to-government  trans- 
actions currently  allowed  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  applicable  laws,  regulations,  policies, 
and  license  requirements  of  Norway  and  the 
United  States. 

Pursuant  to  Article  VIII.  the  Commission 
would  supply  Norway's  requirements,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Agreement,  for  enriched 
uranium  for  the  planned  600  MWe  Sklen 
Fjord  pi>wer  reactor.  This  article  would  also 
provide  the  fr.amework  for  such  additional 
power  reactors  and  their  fuel  requirements 
as  might  be  brought  under  the  Agreement 
by  subsequent  amendment. 

Article  VIII  also  provides  that  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968.  toll-enrichment  would  be  the 
basic  method  of  supply  when  a  transfer  of 
title  would  be  involved  The  sale  of  enriched 
uranluni  would  contlnvie  to  be  possible  under 
the  Agreement  at  the  option  of  the  Com- 
mission In  keeping  with  stated  Commission 
policy,  and  as  provided  for  example  in  the 
Swiss  and  Swedish  Agreements  and  the  Aus- 
tralian amendment,  language  is  also  Included 
which  assures  the  comparability  of  domestic 
and  foreign  prices  for  enriched  uranium  and 
services  performed,  as  well  as  of  the  advance 
notice  required  for  delivery.  In  addition,  as 
In  the  case  of  these  agreements  and  recent 
amendments  to  other  agreements,  the  Com- 
mission could  make  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Norway  uranium  enriched  to  more 
than  twenty  percent  in  the  isotope  U-235 
when  there  Is  an  economic  or  technical  justi- 
fication for  such  a  transfer. 

At  the  request  of  Norway,  the  proposed 
Agreement  also  contains  in  Article  VIII  a 
provision  for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear 
material  to  the  Norwegian  Government  for 
the  performance  In  Norway  or  conversion  or 
fabrication  services  and  for  subsequent  trans- 
fer of  such  material  to  another  nation  or 
group  of  nations.  Such  subsequent  transfer 
would  have  to  be  within  the  scope  of  an 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  recipient  nation  or 
group  of  nations 

In   connection    with    provisions   regarding 

the   fueling   of   the   Sklen   Fjord    project,   as 

well  as  other  defined  applications,  Article  IX 
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establishes  a  net  celling  of  10,500  kilograms 
of  U-235  which  may  be  transferred  to  Nor- 
way during  the  period  of  the  Agreement.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  long-term  fuel  re- 
quirements of  the  Sklen  Fjord  reactor.  Arti- 
cle XIV  of  the  Agreement  would  provide  that 
the  Agreement  will  have  a  term  of  thirty 
years. 

Article  XI  of  the  Agreement  provides  that 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will 
be  promptly  requested  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  safeguards  respecting  materials  and 
facilities  subject  to  bilateral  safeguards.  The 
safeguards  rights  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  such  material  and  facilities,  which 
are  provided  for  in  Article  X  of  the  Agree- 
ment, would  remain  suspended  during  the 
time  and  to  the  extent  that  Agency  safe- 
guards are  applied  pursuant  to  the  trilateral 
arrangements. 

The  Agreement  will  enter  Into  force  on  the 
day  on  which  each  Government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Government  written 
notification  that  It  has  complied  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements  for 
entry  Into  force. 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington,  DC,  April  25.  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  superseding  "Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Norway  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy",  determine  that  its 
performance  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorize  Its  execu- 
tion. The  Department  of  State  supports  the 
Commission's  recommendation. 

The  proposed  agreement,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
would  supersede  the  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Norway  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  25.  1957. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed 
agreement  Is  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  the  cooperation  which  has  taken  place 
between  the  United  States  and  Norway  under 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  which  will 
expire  June  9.  1967.  The  new  agreement 
would  implement  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  respecting  enrichment 
services  and  ownership  of  special  nuclear 
material  which  were  added  by  recent  legis- 
lation and  provide  for  the  supply  on  a  long- 
term  basis  of  enriched  uranium  to  fuel  the 
Sklen  Fjord  reactor  on  which  Norway  plans 
to  begin  construction  in  1972.  Norway  is  also 
considering  the  construction  of  additional 
nuclear  reactor  power  stations.  The  frame- 
work provided  by  the  agreement  will  permit 
long-term  assurances  of  Increased  quantities 
of  enriched  uranium  lor  such  additional  re- 
actors as  might  be  brought  under  the  agree- 
ment by  amendment.  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  Sklen  Fjord  reactor,  the  proposed 
agreement  would  have  a  term  of  thirty  years 
and  the  quantity  of  enriched  uranium  which 
would  be  made  available  under  the  agree- 
ment will  be  established  at  10.500  kilograms 

Consistent  with  the  "Private  Ownership" 
legislation  of  1964,  Article  VII  of  the  agree- 
ment would  permit  arrangements  to  be  made 
between  either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  jjer- 
sons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  for 
transfers  of  special  nuclear  material.  Such 
arrangements  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
government-to-government  transactions  cur- 
rently allowed  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
celling   limit  of    10,500   kilograms   of   U-235 


in   enriched   uranium  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  Norway  under  the  agreement. 

Pursuant  to  proposed  Article  VIII,  the 
basic  method  for  the  supply  of  enriched  ura- 
nium to  which  there  would  be  a  transfer  of 
title  would,  after  December  31,  1968,  be 
through  uranium  enrichment  services  for 
the  account  of  the  Government  of  Norway. 
This  reflects  a  change  In  the  Commission's 
previous  policy  under  which  materials  were 
provided  principally  through  sale.  Sale  would 
continue  to  be  possible  under  the  proposed 
agreement  at  the  election  of  the  Commission. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  would  be  able, 
at  its  discretion,  to  make  available  to  the 
Government  of  Norway  uranium  enriched  to 
more  than  twenty  percent  in  the  lsotop)e 
U-235  when  there  is  an  economic  or  technical 
justification  for  such  a  transfer.  In  keeping 
with  stated  Commission  policy.  Article  VIII 
also  Includes  language  which  assures  the 
comparability  of  domestic  and  foreign  prices 
for  enriched  uranium  and  services  performed, 
as  well  as  of  the  advance  notice  required  for 
delivery. 

At  the  request  of  Norway,  the  proposed 
agreement  also  contains  In  Article  'VIII  a 
provision  for  transfer  to  the  Government  of 
Norway  of  special  nuclear  material  for  the 
performance  in  Norway  of  conversion  or  fab- 
rication services  and  for  subsequent  transfer 
to  a  nation  or  group  of  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  has  an  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation within  the  scope  of  which  such 
subsequent  transfer  falls. 

In  accordance  with  United  States'  policy, 
the  agreement  provides  that  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  be  prompt- 
ly requested  to  assume  responsibility  for 
applying  safeguards  to  materials  and  facili- 
ties which  would  be  subject  to  safeguards 
under  the  agreement.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished through  an  agreement  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  United  States.  Norway,  and  the 
Agency.  The  United  States'  bilateral  safe- 
guards rights  would  be  suspended  during  the 
time  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Agency  safe- 
guards apply  to  such  materials  and  facilities. 

The  occasion  for  considering  a  superseding 
agreement  also  provided  an  opportunity  to 
Incorporate  changes  in  keeping  with  current 
practices  in  other  similar  agreements  re- 
specting the  style  and  formulation  of  certain 
provisions. 

Following  your  approval,  determination, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  agreement 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Norway.  In  compliance  with  Section  123c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
the  agreement  will  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Chairman. 

Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Norway 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

Whereas  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  hold  great  promise  for  all  mankind; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Norway  desire  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
in  the  development  of  such  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy;  and 

Whereas  reactors  are  useful  In  the  pro- 
duction of  research  quantities  of  radioiso- 
topes, in  medical  therapy  and  In  ntunerous 
other  research  and  experimental  activities 
and  at  the  same  time  are  a  means  of  afford- 
ing valuable  training  and  experience  In  nu- 
clear science  and  engineering  useful  In  the 
development  of  other  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  including  civilian  nuclear  power;  and 

■Whereas  the  Government  of  Norway  de- 
sires to  piu^sue  a  research  and  development 
program  looking  toward   the  realization  of 
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the  peaceful  and  humanitarian  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Including  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  power-producing 
reactors  and  research  reactors,  and  deelres 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  States  Industry  with  respect  to  this 
program:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  represented  by  the  United 
States  A'omic  Energy  Commission,  desires 
to  assist  the  Government  of  Norway  In  such 
a  program;  and 

Whereas  the  Parties  desire  this  Agree- 
ment to  supersede  the  "Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Norway  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy"  signed  on  Fetariiary  25.  1957; 

The  Parties  therefore  agree  as  follows. 

ARTICLB  I 

For  purposes  of  this  Agreement 

A.  "Commission"  means  the  United  States 
Atomic    Energy   Commission. 

B  "Equipment  and  devices"  and  "equip- 
ment or  device"  means  any  Instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  facility  and  Includes  any  fa- 
cility, except  an  atonuc  weapon,  capable 
of  making  use  of  or  producing  special  nu- 
clear material,  and  component  parts  thereof. 

C  Person"  means  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  firm,  association,  trust, 
estate,  public  or  private  institution,  group, 
government  agency,  or  government  corpora- 
tion but  does  not  include  the  Parties  to  this 
Agreement. 

D.  "Reactor"  means  an  apparatus,  other 
than  an  atomic  weapon  in  which  a  self- 
supporting  fission  chain  reaction  Is  main- 
tained by  utilizing  uranium,  plutonlum,  or 
thorium,  or  any  combination  of  uranium, 
plutonlum   or   thorium. 

E.  "Restricted  Data"  means  all  data  con- 
cerning iU  design,  manufacture,  or  utiliza- 
tion oX  atomic  weapons;  (2)  the  production 
of  spwclal  nuclear  materials:  or  (3 1  the  use 
of  special  nuclear  material  In  the  produc- 
tion of  energy,  but  shall  not  Include  data 
declasslfled  or  removed  from  the  category 
of  Restr'.c'ed  Data  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thority. 

P.  "Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device  uti- 
lizing atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the  means 
for  transporting  or  propelling  the  device 
I  where  such  means  Is  a  separable  and  divisi- 
ble part  of  the  device),  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  w^hlch  Is  for  use  as,  or  for  develop- 
ment of.  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype,  or 
a  weapon  test  device 

0.  "Special  nuclear  material"  means  (n 
plutonlum.  uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope 
233  or  m  the  Isotope  235.  and  any  other 
material  which  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  special  nuclear  material,  or  (2)  any 
material  artlflclaUy  enriched  by  any  of  the 
f  oregol  ng 

H.  "Source  material"  means  fli  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Government  of  Norway  or 
the  Commission  to  be  source  material:  or 
1 2)  ores  containing  one  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going materials.  In  such  concentration  as  the 
Government  of  Norway  or  the  Commission 
may  determine  from  time  to  time 

1.  "Parties"  means  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  Including  the  Com- 
mission on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Norway.  "Party"  means  of  the  above 
"Parties" 

J  "Safeguards"  means  a  system  of  con- 
trols designed  to  assure  that  any  materials, 
equipment  or  devices  committed  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  are  not  used 
to  further  any  mllltarj-  purpose. 

K.  "Byproduct  material"  means  any  ra- 
dioactive material  i  except  special  nuclear 
material  i  yielded  In  or  made  radioactive  by 
exposure  to  the  radiation  Incident  to  the 
process  of  producing  or  utilizing  special  nu- 
clear material. 


L.  "Superseded  Agreement"  means  the 
Agreement  signed  by  the  Parties  on  February 
25.  1957. 

ARTICLE    II 

The  "Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Norway  Con- 
cerning Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy"  signed 
on  February  25,  1957,  is  superseded  on  the 
date  on  which  this  Agreement  enters  into 
force. 

ARTICLE    ni 

A  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  communi- 
cated under  this  Agreement,  and  no  mate- 
rials or  equipment  and  devices  shall  be  trans- 
ferred and  no  services  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Agreement  if  the  transfer  of  any 
such  materials  or  equipment  and  devices  or 
the  furnishing  of  any  such  service  involves 
the  communication  of  Restricted  Data. 

B.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  availability  of  f>ersonnel  and 
material,  and  the  applicable  laws,  regulations 
and  license  requirements  in  force  in  their 
respective  countries,  the  Parties  shall  assist 
each  other  In  the  achievement  of  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purp)oses 

C  This  Agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  any  Information  which  the 
Parties  are  not  permitted  to  communicate. 
ARTICLE  rv 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III.  the 
Parties  shall  exchange  unclassified  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  to  peaceful  uses  and  the  problems  of 
health  and  safety  connected  therewith  The 
exchange  of  information  provided  for  in  this 
Article  shall  be  accomplished  through  vari- 
ous means,  including  reports,  conferences, 
and  visits  to  facilities,  and  shall  Include  In- 
formation In  the  following  fields: 

(1)  Development  design,  construction,  op- 
eration, and  use  of  research,  materials  test- 
ing, experimental,  demonstration  power,  and 
power  reactors,  and  reactor  experiments: 

(2i  The  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  and 
source,  special  nuclear,  and  byproduct  ma- 
terial In  physical  and  biological  research, 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  Industry,  and 

(3)  Health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  foregoing 

ARTICLE   V 

The  application  or  use  of  any  Information 
(Including  design  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions) and  any  material,  equipment  .ind  de- 
vices, exchanged  or  transferred  between  the 
Parties  under  this  Agreement  or  the  suf)er- 
seded  Agreement  shal.  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Party  receiving  It.  and  the  other  Party 
does  not  warrant  the  accuracy  or  complete- 
ness of  such  Information  and  does  not  war- 
rant the  suitability  of  such  Information, 
materials,  equipment,  and  devices  for  any 
particular  use  or  application. 

ARTICLE  vj 

A  Materials  of  interest  In  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  agreed  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, as  provided  In  Article  IV  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  III,  Including 
source  materials,  byproduct  materials,  other 
radioisotopes,  stable  Isotopes,  and  special  nu- 
clear materials  for  purjxjses  other  than  fuel- 
ing reactors  and  reactor  experiments  may  be 
transferred  between  the  Parties  for  defined 
applications  in  such  quantities  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
when  such  materials  are  not  commercially 
available. 

B.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III. 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed,  and  to  the  extent  as  may  be 
agreed,  specialized  research  facilities  and  re- 
actor materials  testing  facilities  of  the 
Parties  shall  be  made  available  for  mutual 
use  consistent  with  the  limits  of  space,  facil- 
ities, and  personnel  conveniently  available 
when  such  facilities  are  not  commercially 
available 

C.  With  respect  to  the  subjecu  of  agreed 


exchange  of  Information  as  provided  In  Arti- 
cle rv  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle III.  equipment  and  devices  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  Party  to  the  other  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed. 
It  IS  recognized  that  such  transfers  will  be 
subject  to  limitations  which  may  arise  from 
shortages  of  supplies  or  other  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time 

ARTICLE     VII 

A.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  pt'rsons 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party 
for  the  transfer  of  materials  other  than  spe- 
cial nuclear  material,  eqtllpment  and  devices 
and  for  the  performance  of  services 

B.  It  Is  understood  that  arrangements  mav 
be  made  between  either  Party  or  authorized 
persons  under  its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized 
persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Party  for  the  transfer  of  special  nucle.ir  ma- 
terial and  for  the  performance  of  services 
with  respect  thereto  for  the  uses  specified  in 
Articles  VI  and  VIII  of  this  Agreement  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  Article  IX  of 
this  Agreement 

C.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  In  Paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this  Arti- 
cle shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  in 
Article  III  and  to  the  policies  of  the  Parties 
with  respect  to  transactions  involving  the 
authorized  persons  referred  to  In  Paragraphs 
A  and  B. 

ARTICLE     VIII 

A.  During  the  period  of  this  Agreement, 
the  Commission  will  supply  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Norway,  under  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Parties  may  agree,  all  of  Norway's 
requirements  for  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  U  235  for  use  in  the  power  reactor 
progr,im  described  In  the  .Appendix  to  this 
Agreement,  which  Appendix,  subject  to  the 
quantity  limitation  established  in  Article 
IX.  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  by 
mutual  consent  without  modification  of  this 
Agreement. 

(1)  The  Commission  will  supply  such  en- 
riched uranium  by  providing  after  December 
31.  1968.  for  the  production  or  enrichment, 
or  both.  In  facilities  owned  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  enrichment  uranium  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Government  of  Norway  (Upon 
timely  advice  that  any  natural  uranium  re- 
quired with  respect  to  any  particular  de- 
livery of  enriched  uranium  under  such  serv- 
ice arrangement.s  Is  not  reasonably  available 
to  the  Government  of  Norway,  the  Commis- 
sion win  be  prepared  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired natural  uranium  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions tn  be  agreed  } 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Paragraph  Ad)  above.  If  the  Government  of 
Norway  so  requests,  the  Commission,  at  ItS! 
election,  may  sell  the  enriched  uranium  to 
the  Government  of  Norway  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  by 
the  Parties. 

B.  As  the  Parties  may  agree,  the  Commis- 
sion will  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Nor- 
way uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-235 
for  use  In  fueling  of  defined  research  appli- 
cations. Including  research  reactors,  materi- 
als testing  reactors,  and  reactor  experiments, 
subject  to  the  quantity  limitations  of  Article 
IX  The  terms  and  conditions  of  each  transfer 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Parties,  r  being 
understood  that  in  the  event  of  transfer  of 
title  of  enriched  uranium,  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  option  of  limiting  the  ar- 
rangements txD  tindertaklngs  such  as  those 
described  In  Panigraph  A(l)   of  this  Article. 

C.  The  Commission  may  al.'to  transfer  to 
the  Government  of  Norway  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  with  respect  to  each  transfer 
as  the  Parties  may  agree,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial for  the  performance  In  Norway  of  con- 
version or  fabrication  services,  or  both,  and 
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for  subsequent  transfer  to  a  nation  or  group 
of  nations  with  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  .America  has  an  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  within  the  scope  of  which 
such  subsequent  transfer  falls.  It  Is  under- 
stood th.it  in  the  event  of  transfer  of  title 
of  enriched  uranium  to  the  Government  of 
Norway,  the  Commission  shall  have  the  op- 
tion of  limiting  the  arrangements  to  under- 
takings such  as  those  described  in  Paragraph 
All!   of  this  Article. 

D  With  respect  to  transfers  of  uranium 
enriched  in  the  isotope  U-235  provided  for 
in  Paragraphs  A,  B,  and  C  of  this  Article,  It 
is  understood  that: 

(1)  contr.icts  specifying  quantities,  en- 
richments, delivery  schedules,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  supply  or  services 
will  be  executed  on  a  timely  basis  between 
the  Commission  and  the  Government  of  Nor- 
way; and 

1 21  prices  for  uranium  enriched  In  the  iso- 
tope U-235  sold  and  charges  for  enrichment 
services  performed  and  the  advnnce  notice 
required  for  delivery  will  be  those  in  eff'ect 
at  the  time  of  delivery  for  users  in  the  United 
St.ues  The  CommLssion  may  agree  to  supply 
enriched  uranium  or  perform  enrichment 
services  tipon  shorter  notice,  subject  to  as- 
sessment of  such  surcharge  to  the  usual  base 
price  .OS  the  Commission  may  consider  rea- 
sonable to  cover  abnormal  production  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Commission  by  reason  of 
such  shorter  notice. 

E.  It  is  agreed  that,  should  the  total  quan- 
tity of  enriched  uranium  which  the  Com- 
mission has  agreed  to  provide  pursuant  to 
this  and  other  Agreements  for  Cooperation 
reach  the  maximum  quantity  of  enriched 
uranium  which  the  Commission  has  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  and  should  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Norway  not  have  executed  con- 
tracts covering  the  adjusted  net  quantity 
specified  In  .Article  IX.  the  Commission  may 
request,  upon  appropriate  notice,  that  the 
Government  of  Norway  execute  contracts  for 
all  or  any  part  of  sucfi  enriched  uranium  as 
is  not  then  under  contract.  It  is  understood 
that,  should  the  Government  of  Norway  not 
execute  a  contract  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
quest by  the  ConimiEslon  hereunder,  the 
Commission  shall  be  relieved  of  all  obliga- 
tions to  the  Government  of  Norway  with 
respect  to  the  enriched  uranium  for"  which 
a  contract  has  been  so  requested. 

P  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  here- 
under may  contain  up  to  twenty  percent 
(20^;  )  in  the  isotope  U-235.  The  Coinmission, 
however,  may  make  available  a  portion  of 
the  enriched  uranium  supplied  hereunder  as 
material  containing  more  than  20^-,  In  the 
Isotope  U-235  when  there  Is  a  technical  or 
economic  Justification  for  such  a  transfer. 

G.  Within  the  limitations  contained  In 
Article  IX.  the  quantity  of  uranium  enriched 
in  the  isotope  U-235  transferred  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  Article  and  In  the  custody 
of  the  Crovernment  of  Norway  for  the  fueling 
of  reactors  or  re.ictor  experiments  shall  not 
at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
thereof  necessary  for  the  loading  of  such  re- 
actors or  reactor  experiments,  plus  such  addi- 
tional quantity  as.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Partie,-.  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  con- 
tinuous operation  of  such  reactors  or  reactor 
experiments. 

H.  It  is  agreed  that  when  any  special  nu- 
clear material  received  from  the  United 
States  of  -America  requires  reprocessing,  such 
reprocessing  shall  be  performed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission  in  either  Commis- 
sion facilities  or  facilities  acceptable  to  the 
Commission,  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
later  agreed:  and  it  is  understood,  except  as 
may  be  otherwi.se  agreed,  that  the  form  and 
content  of  any  irradiated  fuel  elements  shall 
not  be  altered  after  their  removal  from  the 
reactor  prior  to  delivery  to  the  Commission 
or  the  facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  reprocessing. 
I.  With  respect  to  all  special  nuclear  mate- 


rial not  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  produced  in  re- 
actors while  fueled  with  materials  obtained 
from  the  United  States  of  America  by  means 
other  than  lease,  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
need  of  the  Government  of  Norway  for  such 
materials  in  its  program  for  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  have  and  is 
hereby  granted  (a)  a  first  option  to  purchase 
such  material  at  prices  then  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  of  America  for  special  nuclear 
material  produced  in  reactors  which  are 
fueled  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  (b)  -he 
right  to  approve  the  transfer  of  such  mate- 
rial to  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations 
in  the  event  the  option  to  piu-chase  is  not 
exercised. 

J.  Special  nuclear  material  produced,  as  a 
result  of  Irradiation  processes,  in  any  part 
of  the  fuel  leased  under  this  Agreement,  or 
the  superseded  Agreement,  shall  be  for  the 
account  of  the  Government  of  Norway  and, 
after  reprocessing  as  provided  in  Paragraph 
H  of  this  Article,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Government  of  Norway,  at  which  time  title 
to  such  material  shall  be  transferred  to  that 
Government,  unless  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  exercise  the 
option,  which  Is  hereby  granted,  to  retain, 
with  a  credit  to  the  Government  of  Norway 
based  on  the  prices  in  the  United  States  of 
America  referred  to  In  Paragraph  I  of  this 
Article,  any  such  special  nuclear  material 
which  Is  In  excess  of  the  needs  of  Norway  for 
such  material  in  Its  program  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

K.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Government  of  Norway  may  request  the 
Commission  to  provide  in  accordance  with 
this  Agreement,  or  which  have  been  provided 
to  the  Government  of  Norway  under  the 
superseded  Agreement,  are  harmful  to  per- 
sons and  property  unless  handled  and  used 
carefully.  After  delivery  of  such  materials  to 
the  Government  of  Norway,  the  Government 
of  Norway  shall  bear  all  responsibility,  Inso- 
far as  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  concerned,  for  the  safe  han- 
dling and  use  of  such  materials.  With  respect 
to  any  special  nuclear  materials  or  fuel  ele- 
ments which  the  Commission  may  lease  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement,  or  may  have  leased 
pursuant  to  the  superseded  Agreement,  to 
the  Government  of  Norway  or  to  any  private 
organization  under  its  Jurisdiction,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Norway  shall  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  any  and  all  liabil- 
ity (including  third  party  liability)  for  any 
cause  whatsoever  arising  out  of  the  produc- 
tion or  fabrication,  the  ownership,  the  lease. 
and  the  possession  and  use  of  such  special 
nuclear  materials  or  fuel  elements  after  de- 
livery by  the  Commission  to  the  Government 
of  Norway  or  to  any  private  individual  or  pri- 
vate organization  under  its  Jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE     IX 

The  adjusted  net  quantity  of  U-235  in  en- 
riched uranium  transferred  from  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Norway  under  Articles 
VI,  VII  or  VIII  during  the  period  of  this 
Agreement  for  Cooperation,  or  under  the 
superseded  Agreement,  shall  not  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  10,500  kilograms.  The  follow- 
ing method  of  computation  shall  be  used 
In  calculating  transfers,  within  the  ceiling 
quantity  of  10.500  kilograms  of  U-235,  made 
under  said  Articles: 
F^rom: 

(1)  the  quantity  of  U-235  contained  in 
enriched  uranium  transferred  under  said 
Articles,  minus 

(2)  the  quantity  of  U-235  contained  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal  tso- 
toplc  assay. 

Subtract: 

(3)  the  aggregate  of  the  quantities  of 
U-235  contained  In  recoverable  uranium  of 


United  States  origin  either  transferred  to 
the  United  States  of  America  or  to  any  other 
nation  or  group  of  nations  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  minus 
i4»  the  quantity  of  U-235  contained  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  uranium  of  normal  iso- 
toplc  assay. 

ARTICLE     X 

A,  Tl:e  Government  of  the  United  .States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Norway 
emphasize  their  common  interest  in  assuring 
that  any  material,  equipment,  or  device  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  Norway  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement,  or  the  superseded 
Agreement,  shall  be  used  solely  for  civil  pur- 
poses 

B.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  in  this  Agreement  are 
supplanted,  by  agreement  of  the  Parties  as 
provided  in  Article  XII.  by  safeguards  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Agreement,  shall  have  the  following 
rights: 

( 1 )  With  the  objective  of  assuring  design 
and  operation  for  civil  purposes  and  permit- 
ting effective  application  of  safeguards  to 
review  the  design  of  any 

(a)   reactor  and 

(bi  other  equipment  and  devices  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  relevant  to  the  effective  application 
of  safeguards. 

which  are  to  be  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Norway  or  any  person  under  its 
jurisdiction  under  this  or  the  superseded 
Agreement,  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  person  under  its 
jurisdiction,  or  which  are  to  use.  fabricate, 
or  process  any  of  the  following  materials  so 
made  available:  source  material,  special  nu- 
clear material,  moderator  material,  or 
other  material  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion; 

l2i  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Norway  or  any  person  under  its 
jurisdiction,  under  this  or  the  superseded 
Agreement,  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  person  under  its 
Jurisdiction  and  any  source  or  special  nu- 
clear material  utilized  In,  recovered  from,  or 
produced  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  any  of  the 
following  materials,  equipment,  or  devices 
so  made  available: 

(a)  source  material,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, moderator  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  Commission. 

(b)  reactors. 

(C)  any  other  equipment  or  device  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  as  an  item  to  be 
made  available  on  the  condition  that  provi- 
sion  of  this   subparagraph   Bi2)    will   apply, 

(I)  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  and  to  request 
and  receive  reports  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  ensuring  accountability  for  such  mate- 
rials: and 

(II)  to  require  that  any  such  material  in 
the  custody  of  the  Government  of  Norway 
or  any  person  under  its  jurisdiction  be  sub- 
ject to  all  of  the  safeguards  provided  for  in 
this  Article  and  the  guaranties  set  forth  in 
Article  XI: 

(3)  To  require  the  deposit  In  storage  fa- 
cilities designated  by  the  Commission  of  any 
of  the  special  nuclear  material  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  3(2)  of  this  Article  which 
Is  not  currently  utilized  for  civil  purposes 
in  Norway  and  which  is  not  purchased  or 
retained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  Article  VIII 
of  this  Agreement,  transferred  pursuant  to 
Article  VIII.  Paragraph  1(b).  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  an  agreement  mu- 
tually acceptable  to  the  Parties: 

(4i  To  designate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  Norway,  personnel  who. 
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accompanied.  If  either  Party  so  requests,  by 
personnel  designated  by  the  Goveroment  of 
Norway,  shall  have  access  tn  Norway  to  all 
places  and  data  necessary  to  account  for 
the  source  and  special  nuclear  materials 
which  are  subject  to  subparagraph  B(2)  of 
this  Article  to  determine  whether  there  Is 
rompllance  with  this  Agreement  and  to  make 
such  independent  measurements  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

i5i  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article,  or  the  guaran- 
tees set  forth  in  Article  XI.  and  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  Norway  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  to  suspend  or  terminate  this 
Agreement  and  require  the  return  of  any 
materials,  equipment:   and 

{61  To  consult  with  the  Government  of 
Norw  ly  '.n  the  matter  of  health  and  safety 

C  The  Government  of  Norway  undertakes 
to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  safeguards 
provided  for  In  this  Article. 

AKTICXE    XI 

Th«  Government  of  Norway  guarantees 
that 

A.  Safeguards  provided  in  Article  X  shall 
be  m.iintained 

B  No  material.  Including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
Norway  or  authorized  persons  under  its  Juris- 
diction pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  or  the 
superseded  Agreement,  by  lease,  sale  or  other- 
wise, and  no  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  such  transfer  will  be 
used  for  atomic  weapons  or  for  research  on 
or  development  of  atomic  weapons  or  for  any 
other  military  purposes,  and  that  no  such 
material.  Including  equipment  and  devices, 
will  be  transferred  to  unauthorized  persons 
or  beyond  the  Jurlwllctlon  of  the  Government 
of  Norway  except  as  the  Conrmlsslon  may 
agree  to  such  transfer  to  another  nit!<:>n  or 
group  of  nations  and  then  only  if  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  such  transfer 
falls  within  the  scope  of  an  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  other  na- 
tion  or  t;roup  of  nations 

ARTICLE    XII 

A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  AmencA  and  the  Government  of  Norway, 
recognlzlrii?  the  desirability  of  malting  use  of 
the  facilities  and  services  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  agree  that  the  Agency 
will  be  promptly  requested  to  sssume  re- 
sponsibility for  applying  safeguard  to  ma- 
terials and  facilities  subject  to  safeguards 
under  this  Agreement  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  neces.^ary  arrangements  will  be  ef- 
fected without  modification  of  this  Agree- 
ment through  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated 
between  the  P.irtles  and  the  Agency  which 
may  include  provisions  for  suspension  of  the 
safeguard  rights  accorded  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  Ar'icle  X  of  this  Agreement  during 
the  time  And  to  the  extent  that  the  Agency's 
safeguards  apply  to  such  materials  and 
facilities 

B  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
term.s  of  the  trilateral  arrangement  envisaged 
in  Parxgraph  A  of  this  Article,  either  Party 
m.iy.  by  notification,  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment Before  either  Party  takes  steps  to  ter- 
minate this  Agreement,  the  Parties  will  care- 
fully con.slder  the  economic  ettects  of  any 
such  termination  Neither  Party  will  invoke 
Its  termination  rights  until  the  other  Party 
has  been  given  sufficient  advance  notice  to 
permit  arrangements  by  the  Government  jf 
Norway.  If  It  Is  the  other  Party,  for  an  alter- 
native source  of  power  and  to  permit  adjust- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  .\merlca.  If  It  is  the  other  Party,  of 
production  schedules  In  the  event  of  ter- 
mination by  either  Party,  the  Government  of 
Norway  sh.ill.  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  re- 
turn to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 


of  America  all  special  nuclear  material  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  this  Agreement  or  the 
superseded  Agreement  and  still  In  its  posses- 
sion or  m  the  possession  of  persons  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Amenca  will  compensate 
the  Government  of  Norway  tor  Its  Interest 
in  such  material  so  returned  at  the  United 
States  Commission's  schedule  of  prices  then 
in  effect  domestically. 

ARTICLE   Xin 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Parties 
provided  for  under  this  Agreement  shall  ex- 
tend, to  the  extent  applicable,  to  coopera- 
tive actU-lUes  Initiated  under  the  super- 
seded Agreement,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  material,  equipment,  devices,  and  infor- 
mation transferred  thereunder. 

ARTICLE    XIV 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
receive  from  the  other  Government  written 
notification  that  It  has  compiled  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  such  Agreement 
and  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years. 

In    Wn-NESS    Whereof,    the    undersigned 
duly  authorized,  have  signed  this  Agreement 
Do>rE   at   Washington.    In    duplicate,    this 
twenty-fifth   day   of   April,    1967 

For  ths  Government  or  the  United  States 
or  Amebii;  a 

Mr  WiiLiAM  L.  Yeomans. 

Assistant      Director,      Affreements 
and  Liaison.  Division  of  Interna- 
tional  Affairs.   U.S.   Atomic   En- 
ergy Commission. 
Mr  Donovan  Q.  Zook. 

Director.  Office  of  Atomic  Energy 
Affairs.   International   Scientific 
and    Technological    Affair.<i.    De- 
partment of  State. 
FOR  the  Government  of  Norway: 
Mr.  Olat  Solli, 
Counselor  of  Embassy. 
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The  Whitk  Housi. 
Washington,  Apnl  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Glenn  T,  Seaborg, 
US    Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington 

Ocas  Dr  Se.\bobg:  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  EInergy  Commission 
h.is  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated  April 
25.  1967.  a  proposed  superseding  Aereement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Norway  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  and  has  recommended  that 
I  approve  the  proposed  Agreement,  deter- 
mine that  Its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  au- 
thorize Its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123c  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Corrunlsslon.  I  hereby: 

(a)  Approve  the  proposed  Agreement  and 
determine  that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

(b»  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed  Agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 


ment   of    the    United    States    of    America   by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State   and    the   Atomic    Energy   Commission. 
Sincerely. 

Ly.mkin  B    Johnson 


WIDESPRE.^D  SUPPORT  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSONS  SUMMER  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr  President.  Pre.sident 
Johnson's  call  to  CoHL're.ss  for  $7,5  million 
to  support  summer  programs  for  yomig 
people  in  poverty  areas  of  our  Nation  has 
drawn  a  typically  American  resix)n.se 
The  White  House  has  been  flooded  with 
compassionate  and  enthusia.stic  expres- 
sions of  support  for  the  President's  pro- 
IX)sal  From  across  the  Nation — from  the 
mayor  of  Atlanta  to  the  mayor  of  Ta- 
coma — ha.s  come  a  demonstration  of 
America's  conscience. 

Even  though  the  Senate  has  already 
acted  affirmatively  on  this  request,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  sample  of  those  expressions  from  lead- 
ers who  know  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
who  recognize  the  opportunity  the  sum- 
mer months  otter  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion and  motivation  of  the  young  m  a 
meaningful  way — a  way  that  has  as  its 
goal  the  avoidance  of  future  poverty, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■sent  that  a  number  of  these  telegrams  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

St.  Louis.  Mo,. 

May  3.  1967. 
The  President, 
The  Whnc  House: 

Your  request  for  $75  million  In  special  sum- 
mer funds  Is  of  crisis  importance  I  pre- 
sented the  summer  programs  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  with  its  need  for  $496,000  Federal 
funding  to  the  Vice  President  I  am  grateful 
that  he  presented  this  special  need  for  your 
consideration. 

A    .J    Cervantes. 

.Mayor. 

Chicago.  III., 

May  3,  1967. 
The   President. 
The   White   House: 

We  are  in  full  support  of  your  decision  w 
Introduce   the   J75   million   bill   to  Congress 
for  supplemental  appropriation  for  summer 
programs  for  the  antipoverty  program. 
John  O    Root. 
General  Executive. 
YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chicago 


May  23,  1967 
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New  York.  NY.. 

May  .3.  J  967. 
The   President. 
The   Wh\fe  House: 

In  the  name  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
I  extend  sincere  congratulations  upon  your 
call  upon  Congress  for  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $75  million  for  the  war  on  poverty 
We  are  extremely  appreciative  of  your  gre.it 
wisdom  in  taking  this  action  at  this  time. 
A.  Philip  Randolph. 

President, 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Washington,  DC  . 

May  3.  1967. 
The   President, 
The   White  Hoitse: 

Support  your  request  to  Congress  for  sum- 
mer youth  program  money 

Rev.  John  Walker, 

National  Cathedral. 


Washington,  D.C. 

May  3,  1967. 
The  President. 

Thr  VV'iifi'  House 

The  National  League  of  Cities  strongly 
endorses  your  request  to  the  Congress  for  a 
J75  million  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  as- 
sure a  vigorous  execution  of  vital  summer 
programs.  Such  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion was  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  dele- 
gates to  the  annual  Congress  of  Cities  on 
December  7.  1966.  in  recognition  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  1966  summer  programs,  and  the 
need  for  it.s  continuation  and  expansion  this 
year. 

HARdLI)    M      TOLLEFSON. 

President.    National    League    of    Cities; 
T  acorn  a.  Wash. 

Atlanta.  Ga.. 

May  3.  1967. 
The  President, 
Thr  White  House: 

Last  summer  the  city  of  Atlanta  recreation 
program,  supported  and  made  possible  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Atlanta,  Inc.,  saved 
thousands  of  youths  from  a  summer  of  aim- 
less wandering  on  the  streets.  Because  of 
the  funds  provided  through  EGA  the  city 
was  able  to  provide  constructive  programs 
and  good  supervision  for  thousands  of 
youths.  The  total  participation  was  nearly 
150,000.  I  believe  this  recreation  program,  the 
strongest  in  Atlanta's  history,  greately  cur- 
tailed the  problems  which  occur  when 
youths  are  not  occupied  or  involved  in 
worthwhile  activities.  The  City  of  Atlanta 
Will  have  a  recreation  program  this  summer. 
We  Intend  to  use  every  resource  we  have, 
but  without  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  will  barely  be  able  to  scratch  the 
surface.  We  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  kind 
of  impact  needed  to  offset  the  very  serious 
problems  In  our  disadvantaged  neighbor- 
hoods. I  strongly  support  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $75  million  special  summer  funds. 
Ivan  Allen.  Jr., 
Mayor.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Silver  Spring,  Md., 

.May  3.  1967. 
The  President, 
Thr  Whttr  House: 

Heartily  support  your  request  for  $75  mil- 
lion for  summer  programs  for  Nation's  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

Rev.  David  Andrews, 

Board  of  Missions. 
Fi'angrlical    United   Brethren   Church. 


Washington.  D.C. 

May  3.  1967. 
The  President. 
The  White  House: 

Offer  full  support  to  your  request  to  Con- 
press  for  $75  million  for  summer  programs 
;n  America's  urban  centers. 

Rev.  Phillip  P.  Newell. 
Presbytery  of  Wa.'^hington  City,  Episcopal 
Diocese    of    Washington,    Central    At- 
lantic  Conference.    United   Church    of 
Christ. 

—        I 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  3.  1967. 

The  President, 
The  White  Ho^lsc: 

Your  request   to  Conecress  for  $75  million 
for  m'licli-needed    summer   program    In    our 
urban  centers  has  my  full  support. 
Tlie  Right  Rev.  Paul  Moore. 

Suffragen  Bishop. 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  3.  1967. 
The  President. 
The  White  House: 
Delighted    with    your   request    to   Congreea 


for  $75  million  lor  summer  fund.  You  have 
our  full  support. 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Pirazzini. 
Conference    Minister,    Central    Atlantic 
Conference,  United  Church  of  Christ. 


Washington,  D.C. 

May  3,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Congratulations  on  your  proposal  that 
Congress  appropriate  $75  million  to  provide 
special  summer  programs  for  youth  In  our 
cities.  We  are  confident  that  with  prompt 
congressional  approval  all  agencies  Involved 
In  the  war  on  poverty  will  quickly  mobilize 
their  resources  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  for 
our  youth  in  cities. 

Archbishop  Robert  E.  Lucey, 

Presiding  Cochairman, 
Inter-Religious  Committee  Agaiiist  Poverty. 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  3,  1967. 

The  P'RESIDENT, 

The  White  House: 

Support  enthusiastically  your  request  for 
$75    million    supplementary    allocations    for 
summer  program  In  cities  of  this  Nation. 
A.  Dudley  Ward, 
General  Secretary,  the  Board   Christian 
Social     Concerns     of     the     Methodist 
Church. 


Washington,  D.C. 

May  3,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

The  Cooperative  Lutheran  Parish  fully 
support  your  request  to  Congress  for  $75 
million  summer  funds. 

Rev.  Daniel  Pberotti. 

Director, 
Lutheran  Cooperative  Parish. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  3,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Delighted  to  hear  of  your  request  to  Con- 
gress for  $75  million  for  summer  programs. 
You  have  the  full  support  of  this  denomina- 
tion. 

Rev.  Gratdon  McClellan, 
General  Presbytery  of  Washington  City. 


Washington,  D.C, 

May  3,  1967. 
The  President. 
The  White  House: 

As  deeply  Involved  in  summer  community 
projecte  In  District  of  Columbia,  we  urge  all 
possible  help  to  finance. 

Rev.  Joseph  Miller. 

Archdioccsan . 
Summer  Action  Committee. 


Washington.  DC. 

May  3,  1967. 
The  President. 
The  White  House: 

Your  proposal  that  Congress  appropriate 
$75  million  for  special  summer  youth  pro- 
grams In  our  cities  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  war  on  poverty  agencies  currently  hard- 
pressed  to  mount  and  expand  greatly  needed 
summer  youth  programs.  Heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  this  most  recent  evidence  of 
the  great  leadership  you  have  given  and 
continue  to  give  in  Improving  conditions 
that  affect  the  well-being  of  our  deprived 
and  poverty-stricken  youth. 

Stanley   Hebert, 
Chairman,    Executive    Committee,    Na- 
tional Catholic  Community  Service- 


Silver  Spring,  Md.. 

May  3,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Heartily  endorse  your  request  to  Congress 
for   a  supplementary   appropriation   of   $75 


million  for  special  summer  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  Nation's  cities  during 
the  next  summer.  This  is  a  creative  and 
Imaginative  step  for  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth  and  of  our  cities,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  win  recognize  It  as  such,  and  will 
vote  the  requested  appropriation  without 
delay. 

Dr.  Isaac  Franck. 
Executive   Vice  President,  Jewish   Com- 
munity  Council  of  Greater   Washing- 
ton. 


Washington,  DC 

May  4,  1967. 
The  President. 
The  White  House: 

The  National  Association  for  Community 
Development  is  vexy  pleased  to  read  of  your 
recommendation  for  $75  million  for  summer 
programs.  These  funds  can  be  very  well 
used  by  our  communities  to  serve  their  citi- 
zens. Your  commitment  to  this  Issue  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

David  G.  Hill. 
President,  National  Association  for  Com- 
munity Development. 

Jackson,  Miss.. 

May  5,  1967. 
The  President. 
The  White  House: 

Strongly  urge  vigorous  support  for  appro- 
priation for  antipoverty  summer  programs. 
These  programs  can  be  of  great  benefit  for 
Mississippi  and  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Father  Bernard  P.  Law. 


Greenfield,  Miss.. 

May  5,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Appreciation  for  and  great  interest  in  the 
work  of  your  committee  for  deficiencies  and 
supplementals.  Do  hope  the  $75  million  re- 
quested by  our  President  for  summer  pro- 
grams of  OEO  will  be  granted.  Convinced 
these  programs  are  not  only  good  but  neces- 
sary, if  we  are  in  earnest  about  helping  the 
dispossessed  and  handicapped  of  our  so- 
ciety. Have  witnessed  results  of  these  pro- 
grams In  many  parts  of  our  Nation  and  have 
seen  enthusiastic  support  and  participation 
of  churchwomen  In  them, 

Mrs.  Stewart  E.  Sinclair, 

National  President. 
Church  Women  United. 


Jackson,  Miss., 

May  5,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Strongly  urge  passage  of  $75,000,000  appro- 
priation for  antipoverty  summer  pro- 
gram. The  funds  are  much  needed  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

Bishop  Brunini, 
Apostolic  Administrator, 
Diocese  of  Natchez-Jackson. 


DR.  FAYE  BUMPASS,  AUTHOR  OF 
BILINGUAL  TEXTBOOKS,  SUP- 
PORTS  BILINGUAL   EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  our  healings  on  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  (S.  428)  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  hearing  from  many  expert 
witnesses  connected  with  this  important 
field.  On  Thursday,  May  18,  1967.  we 
heard  Dr.  Faye  L.  Bumpass.  professor  of 
Spanish  and  director  of  dual  language 
workshops  at  Texas  Technological  Col- 
lege. Lubbock,  Tex.  Dr.  Bumpass  has 
taught  school  in  both  North  and  South 
America. 

Dr.  Bumpass  has  written  several  bi- 
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lingual  bcxDks  for  use  in  teaching  bi- 
lingual classes,  and  she  stated  that — 
The  most  acute  educattoniil  problem  that 
exists  In  the  Southwest  today  Is  that  which 
involves  our  Spanlsh-speiklng  children 

Because  of  the  interesting  statement 
which  Dr.  Bunipass  presented  before  our 
subcjinmlttee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  her  testimony  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  of  Dr  F.\ye  L  Bi  mpass  Profes- 
sor or  Sp.\nish  ^NJ  Director  of  Dv.^l  Lan- 
guage Workshops.  Texas  Technological 
College  LrBBOCK.  Tex. 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  The  Subcom- 
mittee : 

I  am  Paye  L.  Bumpass.  Professor  i:if  Span- 
ish and  Director  of  Dual  Language  Work- 
shops. Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock. 
Texas  I  am  accompanied  today  by  L  L  Brug- 
geman,  Vice-President  and  Manager  of  the 
latern.itlonal  Dlvl.sion  of  the  .American  Book 
Company,  Ne*'  York.  New  York. 

It  IS  a  privilege  for  me  to  appear  before 
this  subcommittee  today  to  speak  In  sup- 
port of  the  Bilingual  American  Education 
Act.  S  428.  relating  to  the  teaching  of  Span- 
ish-speaking or  Mexican  American  children 
In  our  schools  of  the  Southwest. 

I  have  been  actively  participating  in  pro- 
grams of  this  vitally  Important  area  of  teach- 
ing for  a  number  of  years:  having  served  as 
Latin  American  English  consultant  for  the 
US.  Dep.irtment  of  State  In  a  number  of 
countries  of  Latin  America,  where  I  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  and  publish  a  five-book 
high  school  ?enes  of  texts  for  the  teaching 
of  English  as  a  foreign  language  by  the 
Peruvian  Minister  of  Education  and  for 
which  I  was  decorated  by  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment having  prepared  and  published 
six-book  elementarv  .series  entitled  "We  Learn 
English"  texts  for  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany that  have  been  used  In  many  schools 
of  th8  Southwest  to  aid  teachers  of  Mexican 
American  children  in  improving  these  chil- 
dren's audlo-lingual  skills  In  English;  a  five- 
book  series  of  readers  for  the  development  of 
reading  skill  In  English  as  a  second  langiiagc. 
published  by  McCiraw-HlU  In  1965;  and  a 
two-book  middle-grade  series.  "We  Speak 
English."  for  remedial  work  In  audio-lingual 
development  on  the  middle-grade  or  Junior 
high  level  In  1966,  also  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  most 
acute  educational  problem  that  exists  In  the 
Southwest  today  Is  that  which  involves  our 
Spanish-speaking  children,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  distinguished  senior  senator 
of  my  own  state  of  Texas,  Ralph  W  Yar- 
borough,  has  acted  in  this  area  by  Introduc- 
ing S.  428  I  commend  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  and  other  senators  who  have 
shown  their  Interest  In  this  important  edu- 
cational need 

In  the  flve-state  area  (Texas,  New  Mexico. 
Arizona.  Colorado,  California i  there  exist  to- 
day at  least  1,750.000  school  children  with 
Spanish  surnames,  whose  linguistic,  cultural. 
and  psychological  handicaps  cause  them  to 
experience,  in  general,  academic  failure  in 
our  schools  or  at  best  limit  them  to  only  me- 
diocre success  Statistics  show  that  the  pro- 
portion of  drop-outa  among  this  group  Is 
greater  than  in  any  other  group  In  the  na- 
tion, including  the  non-whites  or  Negro  chil- 
dren 

In  the  past,  when  numbers  were  not  so 
great  as  they  are  now.  these  children  s  needs 
could  easily  be  Ignored  or  perhaps  not  even 
recognized,  but  with  the  overwhelnrUng  large 
numbers  today  and  their  great  concentration 
In  many  urban  centers  (sometimes  from  SC" 
to  95  '    are  Mexicar.  American >.  their  needs 


must  be  considered  and  efforts  must  be  made 
to  meet  them.  In  the  Southwest  as  a  whole, 
one-sixth  of  the  schoolage  population  is 
Mexican  American,  with  40'^  of  the  group 
living  In  Texas.  This  comprises  about  16' '• 
of  the  state's  school  population,  or  one  out  of 
every  seven  school  children  Is  of  Mexican 
descent  and  classified  in  the  category  of 
Spanish-speaking  background.  In  1960.  there 
were  almost  one-half  million  of  these  chil- 
dren of  school  age  (between  the  ages  of  Ave 
and  fifteen!,  and  almost  20'"  of  them  were 
not  enrolled  in  school.  Similar  figures  exist 
in  the  other  four  Southwestern  states 

These  children  have  become  the  forgotten 
children  In  our  educational  systems,  not  so 
much  because  of  lack  of  concern  by  teachers 
and  administrators,  but  because  they  have 
been  perplexed  as  to  what  they  should  do 
to  help  these  children  overcome  their  handi- 
caps. Severely  limited  finances  have  re- 
it.  icted  the  organlZHtlon  of  appropriate  pro- 
grams that  would  ameliorate  f.ie  existing 
conditions  The  passage  of  the  Bilingual 
.■\merican  Education  Act  will  at  last  begin  to 
solve  the  unique  educational  problems  of 
the  Mexican-American  In  the  Southwest  and 
Spanish-speaking  .\merlcans  wherever  they 
are  In  this  country 

By  obtaining  the  greallv  needed  Federal 
assistance  together  with  feasible  guidelines 
for  establishing  effective  programs,  a  "blue- 
print" fur  action  would  evolve  for  setting  up 
exemplary  educational  programs  that  could 
serve  as  models  for  emulation  by  other 
schools,  thereby  serving  as  a  positive  catalyst 
for  over-all   Improvement. 

The  basic  problems  of  helping  these  chil- 
dren overcome  their  linguistic  handicap,  in 
bridging  the  wide  cultural  gulf  that  exists 
between  their  native  Hispanic  cultural  herit- 
age and  the  dominant  Anglo  culture,  and  in 
developing  a  positive  "self-Identity"  can  be 
more  easily  overcome  through  a  program 
of  Federal  assistance,  as  envisioned  by  S.  420. 
since  it  will  enable  state  and  local  education 
agencies  to  develop  broad  prograr-is  especially 
designed  fur  Spanish-speaking  .Americans 

An  especially  good  feature  of  this  bill  is 
the  Impetus  it  gives  to  the  Introduction  of  bi- 
llngrual  schooling,  involving  the  use  of  the 
two  languages^both  Spanish  and  English- 
as  media  of  instruction  which  will  enable  the 
linguistically  handicapped  student  to  pro- 
gress without  grade  retention  by  learning 
content  materials  In  his  native  language 
while  mastering  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. A  blproduct  of  this  approach  will  in- 
sure the  nation  of  a  valuable  asset  to  our 
national  interests  through  the  development 
of  greatly  needed  bl-linguals 

P  428  recognizes  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  and  will  stimulate  interest  of  teach- 
ers in  this  field,  affording  them  the  aca- 
demic preparation  to  the  teaching  of  English 
as  a  second  language  based  on  linguistic 
principles  and  professional  "know-how"  and 
will  encourage  them  to  accept  their  "role"  as 
vitally  Important  In  this  special  field  of 
teaching.  It  will  exert  a  positive  influence 
uf>on  the  choice  of  appropriate  and  scien- 
tifically prepared  materials  that  will  aid  the 
pupils  to  develop  with  confidence  and 
courage,  rather  than  be  beselged  with  the 
fear  and  frustration  he  now  feels  In  unsuc- 
cessful school  situations  Thus,  as  we  bridge 
the  gap  of  culture  In  our  Southwestern  com- 
munities, we  are  maintaining  and  develop- 
ing both  heritages  and  languages,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  shall  bring  about  a  more 
productive  and  stable  citizenry  that  utilizes 
the  finest  offered  by  both  worlds.  The  many 
young  lives  with  their  potential  talent  and 
capability  will  no  longer  be  wasted  and 
crushed  .ind  will  no  longer  feel  an  cutMder 
in  "nis  owii  land;  he  will  be  not  only  a  hap- 
p;.-r  and  more  valuable  citizen  In  his  world 
of  today  but  will  be  a  contributing  factor  In 
making  a  better  world  of  tomorrow. 

Only  through  the  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem   and    by    extending    the    badly    needed 


flnancial  and  administrative  asslstfince  can 
we  help  "straighten  up  '  these  truly  disad- 
vantaged children  who  live  on  the  rim  of 
our  otherwise  affluent  world.  Without  this 
much  needed  help  and  "know-how"  we  can- 
not feel  that  we  have  done  what  must  be 
done.  As  Edward  Markham  says  In  one  of 
his  poems: 

•  How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape; 
Touch  it  again  with  immortality; 
Give    back    the    upward    looking    and    the 
light; 
Rebuild  In  it  the  music  and  the  dream." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  and  this  sub- 
committee in  support  of  the  Bilingual  Amer- 
ican Education  Act.  and  I  commend  you  for 
your  attention  to  this  major  educational 
need  In  our  Southwestern  suues  and  wher- 
ever the  Spanish-speaking  American  lives  in 
our  society.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Bruggeman, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  attempt  to  answer 
any  questions  you  or  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee may  cnre  to  direct  to  us. 
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SIGNIFICANT  SHIFT  WITHIN  THE 
TOP  ECHFXONS  OF  THE  SO\Tt:T 
RULERS 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports from  Moscow  indicate  that  a  veiT 
significant  shift  may  have  taken  place 
within  the  top  echelons  of  the  Soviet 
rulers.  The  reports  say  that  Yuri  Andro- 
pov, presently  the  Secretary  to  tlie  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
will  be  assigned  to  a  new  position  as 
Chief  of  the  KGB.  Since  Andropov  is  one 
of  the  top  half-dozen  most  powerful  men 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  this  change  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  KGB  will  as- 
sume a  more  important  role  in  the  Soviet 
strateijy  to  dominate  the  world  The  cur- 
rent head  of  the  KGB,  Vladimir  Semi- 
chastny.  is  a  career  bureauci-at.  He  is  an 
executive,  not  a  policymaker.  The  KGB 
functions  both  as  a  secret  police  for  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  as  an  action  ann  for 
subversive  policies  throuThout  the  world. 
Andropov  i.s  one  of  the  most  important 
policymakers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

AndroiK)v  was  attached  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Budapest  from  1953  to  1957. 
first  as  a  counselor  without  specified 
dutie.s,  and  then  as  Ambassador  Andro- 
pov was  present  during  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  Hungarian  revolution,  and 
he  was  in  change  of  the  purges  which 
followed.  Some  e.xpcrts  credit  him  with 
encouraeinii  the  revolution  in  order  to 
weed  out  weak  Communists  in  the  re- 
gime 

Andropov  did  .such  a  pood  job  in  Hun- 
gary that  he  was  brouRht  back  to  Mo.<;cow 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee's planning  committee  for  satellite 
nations,  a  post  which  he  has  held  until 
the  present.  Andropov  is  the  architect  of 
the  mellowing  .strategy,  which  gives  the 
.satellites  the  ap[x>arance  of  greater  free- 
dom, even  while  Communist  Party  con- 
trol and  Soviet  economic  ties  are  tight- 
ened. He  is  a  very  .'Sophisticated  strate- 
gist. 

It  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  quite  pos.sible, 
that  Andropov  will  retain  his  hieh  policy 
job  while  he  dirtx-ts  the  KGB  In  fact,  it 
is  a  good  guess  that  tighter  control  vUl 
be  exercised  over  the  satellites  throuah 
the  underground  channels  of  the  KGB 

Although  It  may  appear  at  first  glance 


that  Andropov  may  have  been  demoted 
by  bei:ig  given  a  les.ser  job,  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  such  a  thesis 
will  not  hold  up.  To  demote  a  man  is  to 
make  an  enemy.  You  do  not  put  your 
enemy  in  charge  of  the  secret  police. 

R.itiur.  It  appeai-s  that  Soviet  world- 
wide subversion  is  now  in  the  direct  con- 
trol of  one  of  the  Communists'  most 
skillful  policy  planneis.  It  appears  that 
the  operations  of  planning  and  execution 
are  being  combined.  Such  a  combination 
would  be  effected  for  one  of  two  reasons: 
to  put  a  firmer  hand  on  the  tiller,  or  to 
speed  up  the  process  of  subversion  by 
putting  everything  under  one  roof. 

Those  who  are  building  bridges  to  the 
East  had  better  take  care.  When  they  get 
to  the  other  side,  they  may  be  stepping 
into  the  hands  of  Yuri  Andropov. 


A  SOUND  APPRAISAL  OF  THE 
RAMPART  DAM  HYDROELECTRIC 
PROJECT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  beginning  of  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  representative  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  I  have  constantly  urged  con- 
struction of  the  great  Rampart  Canyon 
Dam  of  the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska.  This 
magnificent  project  is  clearly  the  most 
valuable  hydroelectric  power  resource 
available  to  the  free  world.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  estimated  that  nearly 
5.000.000  kilowatts  of  power  could  be 
produced  there  at  a  lower  cost  than  any 
other  source  of  energy  now  known. 

Unfortunately,  the  plans  for  Rampart 
have  been  delayed  and  hindered  by 
uninformed  or  prejudiced  criticisms  of 
certain  of  my  fellow  conservationists 
who  I  believe  may  be  described  as  "ex- 
tremists." Some  of  them  have  reached 
the  extreme  of  considering  a  dam,  a 
highway,  an  oil  denick,  and  a  bridge  as 
public  enemies.  And  so  the  supporters 
of  Rampart  have  been  met  with  a  well 
organized,  far-flung  campaign  which 
has  loosed  a  barrage  of  statistics  al- 
legedly estimating  numbers  of  ducks, 
geese,  moose,  salmon,  and  other  man- 
ner of  wildlife  which,  according  to  the 
sources  of  the  statistics,  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  construction  of  the  dam. 
I  have  never  been  convinced  that  con- 
struction of  Rampart  really  gives  cause 
for  alarm  over  the  loss  of  wildlife.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  it  will  be  en- 
hanced. And  the  mistaken  prophecies 
by  the  same  groups  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  the  wildlife  in  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  if  oil  exploration  and  drilling 
were  undertaken  suggests  that  they  are 
equally  in  error  concerning  this  Yukon 
River  project.  In  the  Kenai,  not  only 
has  the  wildlife  multiplied  but  two  great 
new  industries — petroleum  and  natural 
gas— have  developed  to  the  inestimable 
benefit  not  only  of  Alaska  but  of  the 
Nation.  History  will  repeat  itself  when 
Rampart  generates  the  lowest  cost  elec- 
tricity under  the  flag.  However,  It  is 
necessary  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
those  powerful  special  interests  repre- 
sented by  certain  conservation  groups 
opposing  this  marvelous  project  and 
take  this  opposition  into  account.  They 
have  captured  the  support  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  who  informed  me 


over  the  phone  some  weeks  ago  that  his 
Department  would  report  adversely  on 
Rampart  because  as  he  put  it  "we  can't 
afford  to  antagonize  the  sportsmen," 
However,  this  is  a  Corps  of  Engineers 
project,  to  which  Congress  entrusted 
this  responsibility,  and  while  the  opposi- 
tion of  this  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  to  be  regretted,  it  need  not  be  fatal. 
All  the  adverse  aspects,  either  real  or 
fancied,  have  been  stressed  in  the  w^ell- 
organized  campaign  but  the  arguments 
for  Rampart  and  its  great  benefits  will 
also  be  developed  when  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  makes  its  report  and  hearings 
before  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  begin.  Meanwhile,  despite  the 
attacks  on  Rampart,  Alaskans  continue 
to  work  for  construction  of  this  dam  and 
are  confident  it  will  be  built. 

Informed  individuals  who  have  heard 
of  Rampart  and  who  live  elsewhere  than 
in  Alaska  have  also  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  dam.  One  of  these  is 
Mr.  Anthony  J.  Golden,  of  Seattle,  who 
has  written  an  article  expressing  his 
support  of  Rampart  published  in  the 
Fairbanks  News-Miner  of  April  21,  1967. 
He  has  entitled  it:  "Interior's  Rampart 
Verdict  Insult  to  American  Ingenuity." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Gold- 
en's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interior's  Rampart  Verdict  Insitlt  to 

American  Ingenuity 

(By  Anthony  J.  Golden) 

The  Interior  Department  is  finally  releasing 
its  field  reports  on  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  to 
Congress,  with  a  negative  recommendation. 
We  might  wonder  how  strongly  the  decision 
to  do  this  was  influenced  by  the  Spurr  Report, 
published  last  year.  Interior's  ideas  follow 
the  Spurr  Report  closely. 

The  Spurr  Report  was  supported  by  orga- 
nizations opposing  nearly  every  dam  built.  So 
their  determining  Rampart  to  be  unfeasible 
Is  no  surprise.  Most  findings  of  this  variety 
can  be  made  to  show  the  conclusion  wanted 
by  the  sponsors.  But  seldom  do  they  have  to 
Insult  American  knowhow  in  so  many  ways 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

A  prime  example  Is  claiming  the  trees  in  the 
inundated  area  cannot  be  cut  before  filling 
of  the  reservoir.  Mr.  Spurr  says  "To  do  so 
would  take  virtually  the  entire  woods  labor 
force  of  the  Pacific  Northwest!"  A  series  of 
gloomy  predications  follow,  regarding  adverse 
effects  of  this  uncut  timber  after  the  water 
rises. 

In  this,  Spurr  mocks  competency  of  the 
world's  greatest  fighting  team,  the  United 
States  Army.  Their  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
build  the  dam.  The  Army  has  battled  and 
beaten  many  foes  In  our  nation's  history, 
Nature  often  being  one  of  the  worst.  No  rea- 
son exists  for  not  organizing  a  "Logger  Corps" 
to  clear  all  the  trees.  Finding  volunteers  for 
the  Logger  Corps  should  present  no  problem. 
Most  fellows  would  prefer  to  do  their  two- 
year  hitch  along  the  Yukon  rather  than  that 
part  of  the  globe  where  the  10th  parallel 
north  meets  the  106th  meridian  east. 

With  the  timber  gone  before  the  lake  Is 
formed,  Spurr's  dismal  forecasts  become 
nonsense. 

I  also  dispute  the  contention  that  no 
market  will  exist  for  this  wood.  Admittedly 
it's  no  sell  on  the  American  West  Coast, 
where  forests  are  plentiful.  But  Alaska  is 
closer  to  the  Far  East  than  any  other  state, 
and  here  the  ■woodland  is  not  extensive.  Buy- 
ers will  be  found  with  little  difficulty.  Even 


today,  curtails  are  being  requested  on  export 
of   Washington    State's    logs    to   Japan. 

Greatest  concern  of  the  SR  was  effects  of 
Rampart  Dam  on  fish  and  wildlife.  Today 
there  are  ways  to  maintain  migrant  fish  in 
rivers  with  high  dams.  The  SR  predicts  Ram- 
part Dam  to  cause  extinction  of  'i'ukon  sal- 
mon runs.  This  need  not  be.  As  I  pointed  out 
last  year  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

"No,  we  won't  lose  our  salmon  if  Rampart 
Dam  is  built.  In  Northern  California,  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  fish  can  be  passed 
by  high  dams.  If  adult  salmon  can  find  their 
way  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  into  the 
■Vukon  River  at  spawning  time,  a  body  of 
water  1,000  times  smaller  (the  reservoir)  will 
present  no  difficulty. 

"The  situation  is  different  for  the  newly- 
hatched  fingerlings.  Collection  stations  to 
trap  and  contain  the  fry  are  planned  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  feeding  into  the  lake.  They 
win  then  be  transported  in  specially  equipped 
barges  to  the  dam  and  released  into  the 
river  below  it." 

In  the  fish  department,  a  former  employe 
of  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
told  me  the  lake  will  become  the  world's  best 
fishery  for  Arctic  grayling. 

Waterfowl  nesting  on  Yukon  Plats  ( the 
land  to  be  Inundated) ,  comprise  only  IVi  per 
cent  of  North  America's  total  flyway  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  guarantee  of  losing  them  If 
the  dam  is  built.  If  numbers  begin  to  de- 
cre.ise  as  reservoir  level  rises,  American  can- 
do  should  remedy  the  situation  again.  In  my 
engineering  work.  I  have  seen  how  nitrates 
and  phosphates  dumped  into  lakes  from  sew- 
age plants  foster  rampant  growth  of  algae. 
A  certain  quantity  of  them  is  useful  to  the 
ecology.  It  means  both  food  and  oxygenated 
water  for  i:quatic  animal  life.  Too  large 
amounts  make  undesirable  "nuisance 
blooms." 

These  minerals  have  recently  become  in- 
expensive. Dropping  them  into  sterile  wet- 
lands will  grow  algae  in  these  locations.  The 
algae  can  be  eaten  by  fish  and  Insects.  They 
In  turn  become  food  for  "relocated"  water 
birds. 

A  survey  was  prepared  by  Development  & 
Resources  Corp.  in  1962.  It  "indicated  a  ready 
market  for  all  five  million  kilowatts  this 
power  giant  will  produce,  primarilv  because 
of  very  low  unit  cost  of  the  Juice.  A'lumlnum 
plants  were  predicted  as  leading  consumers, 
with  oxides  for  reduction  Imported  from 
Japan  and  Australia. 

Today  the  future  Is  even  brighter.  New  uses 
have  been  found  for  the  electric  power  since 
1962.  One  is  making  electro-process  steels, 
from  abundant  iron  ore  deposits  discovered 
in  Alaska  only  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Another 
concerns  Alaska's  natural  gas  reserves.  Nat- 
ural gas  can  now  be  liquified  and  transported 
worldwide  in  ocean-going  vessels  built  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose.  Several  nations  with- 
out tills  resource  have  expressed  interest  in 
buying  the  gas.  The  condensation  process 
requires  large  amounts  of  energy,  which 
Rampart  Dam  can  supply. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  the  Boeing  Company 
announced  intentions  to  build  a  ktng-slze 
747  transport.  Already  it  has  over  100  orders 
for  these  big  planes.  "This  surely  means  a  real 
increase  in  air  freight  volume"  during  com- 
ing years.  How  does  this  affect  our  largest 
state?  It  is  in  the  geographic  center  of  all 
world  markets.  It's  certain  to  become  a  man- 
ufacturing center  for  products  suitable  to 
air  shipment.  Although  aluminum  facilities 
don't  employ  many  people,  factories  for  small 
wares  often  do.  Result  is  more  industry,  and 
many  more  residents  to  purchase  'Tukon 
power. 

Of  course,  the  SR  mentions  none  of  this, 
saj-ing  only  that  Rampart  is  too  large  for 
Alaska  needs. 

Electric  energy  has  already  been  sent  % 
of  the  way  across  the  United  States.  Within 
the  next  decade  or  two.  all  of  North  Ameri- 
ca will  be  on  a  contlnent-'wlde  transmission 
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system.  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  will  make  an 
Ideal  anchor  point  for  the  northwest  corner 
A  two-hour  time  difference  (three  in  sum- 
mer) separates  Alaska  from  British  Colum- 
bia and  the  Pacific  Coast  states  Most  areas 
have  their  maximum  power  consumption 
from  4-6  p  m  There  will  moet  Ultely  be  an 
exchange  between  these  regions  every  day. 
Juice  will  first  fiuw  from  Alaska  to  British 
Columbia.  Washington  and  Oregon;  and  In 
the  opposite  direction  two  hours  later  All 
will  benefit  fr<im  this  action  This  contrasts 
with  the  SR.  which  declares  such  long  dis- 
tance transmission  Impractical. 

Even  the  SR  admits  the  Rampart  damslte 
is  most  Ideal  But  availability  of  cement 
maklni?  material  In  the  Immediate  area  is 
questioned  It  will  probably  have  to  be 
brought  In  from  the  railbelt  Again  we  can 
take  a  cue  from  modern  Yjrfekee  knowhow. 
this  time  the  roal  Industry  Coal  is  often 
carried  from  mines  In  "integral  trains  '  These 
trains  are  never  uncoupled:  they  go  from 
mine  to  consumer,  unload,  and  return  as  a 
single  unit  The  same  transportation  is  ex- 
pedient for  hauling  oement  to  the  damslte 

Instead  of  Rampart  Dam.  the  SR  writers 
suggest  use  of  natural  gas  and  atomic  ener- 
gy to  make  electricity  It  seems  strange  for 
anybody  who  calls  himself  a  conservation- 
ist to  favor  burning  fossil  or  nuclear  fuels, 
when  untapped  hydroelectric  potential  is 
so  abundant  No  fuel  of  any  kind  Is  guar- 
anteed available  forever  Falling  water  Is. 
Less  than  one  per  cent  of  a  possible  25  mil- 
lion kilowatts  Is  utilized  today 

Contrarv  t.>  a  popular  belief,  the  atom 
will  never  make  waterpower  obsolete  Nu- 
clear generators  burn  fuel,  and  require  much 
longer  start-up  periods  When  Alaska  fall, 
ing  water  becomes  fully  utilized,  this  is  the 
time  for  thermal  generating  stations  (most 
likely  nuclear)  to  meet  additional  power 
demands  Thanks  to  uniform  flow  guaran- 
teed by  Rampart  Dam,  the  Yukon  will  be 
an  Ideal  cooler  (or  these  units  without  In- 
juring the  finned  population.  Sudden  re- 
leases of  warmed  water  into  a  river  kill  fish 
by  removing  dissolved  oxygen  During  ftsh 
migrations,  operations  will  be  "cloeed  cycle  " 
Water  taken  from  the  river  Is  not  returned. 
At  other  times,  used  cooling  water  will  be 
dumped  into  the  river  and  reduce  freeze-up 
problems  When  Alaska  has  both  thermal 
plants  and  dams,  each  will  serve  a  purpose 
Tlie  former  will  meet  steady  unchanging 
electric  demands,  the  latter  fluctuating  and 
peaking  needs. 

As  an  alternate  waterpower  project.  SR 
recommends  Talya  This  involves  diverting 
the  Canadian  headwaters  of  the  Yukon 
River  under  Chllkoot  Pass,  and  producing 
one  mJUlon  kilowatts  at  Skagway.  Talya  can 
make  Rampart  unfeasible.  Such  becomes  the 
fate  of  any  hydro  generating  station  If 
enough  of  the  river  is  channeled  away  from 
It.  It  may  appear  onlv  a  one  million  for  five 
million  kilowatt  exchange.  This  alone  would 
really  shortchange  the  49th  state  Actually 
It's  a  24  for  1  undercut.  We  must  forget  an- 
other five  million  k.w.  from  Woodchopper 
Creek  and  Kaltag.  both  on  the  malnstem 
Yukon.  Also  down  the  rathole  go  two  mil- 
lion from  smaller  surrounding  units.  They 
would  be  uneconomical  If  there  were  not  a 
heavy-duty  electric  grid  In  the  Yukon  Valley 
Finally  we  must  realize  Canada  must  build 
the  Talya  diversion  dam  and  spin  the  tur- 
bines at  Skagway  with  their  water.  There- 
fore they  will  be  more  than  justified  in  ask- 
ing for  half  of  the  Talya  power  This  leaves 
only  500.000  kilowatts  in  exchange  for  12 
million.  How  stupid  can  some  folks  be'' 

We  will  note  assets  for  the  entire  nation, 
derived  from  Rampart  Canyon  Dam.  After 
paying  for  itself  through  sale  of  power  gen- 
erated. It  will  earn  for  the  US  government 
a  $75  million  annual  profit  indefinitely  Sub- 
stantial Alaska  st,ile  and  local  taxes  will  be 
collected  from  Industrial  users  of  Rampart 
power   These  revenues  might  be  lost  without 


the  dam  if  the  buyers  chose  to  locate  outside 
the  United  States  Export  of  natural  gas  and 
other  Alaska  products  will  help  Amenca's 
balance-of-payments  situation.  Value  for 
national  defense  Is  twofold.  Meet  metals  and 
chemical  products  are  of  strategic  value.  In 
addition  to  energizing  production  of  these 
materials.  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  can  elec- 
trify Alaska's  many  military  posts  at  a  cost 
far  lower  than  now  possible. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  realize  all  great 
works  of  American  engineers  had  antago- 
mstic  critics  before  and  or  during  construc- 
tion. The  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Bridge,  and  Grand  Coulee  Dam  were  once 
called  "Impossible."  "impractical."  or  un- 
economic" by  authors  who  should  have 
known  better  In  the  case  of  Grand  Coulee, 
we  might  refer  to  a  IQ.'JS  Colliers  article  by 
Waller  Davenport  called  '  Power  in  the  Wil- 
derness "  Davenport's  glum  prophecies  In- 
cluded no  possible  market  for  the  power. 
His  tune  sounds  so  similar  to  the  one  now 
played  by  doubters  of  Rampart  I  recommend 
to  Congress  a  yes  vote  on  Rampart  Canyon 
Dam.  Not  only  the  dam.  but  Its  benefits  to 
Alaska  and  the  nation,  will  be  a  foremost 
demonstration  of  American  abilities. 


BONmiNG  NORTH  VltTTN.AM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presidtnt.  the 
Washington  Star,  a  new.spaper  which  has 
in  the  past  been  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  administration's  Vietnam  policies,  in 
an  editorial  Sunday,  May  21,  called  for 
a  cessation  in  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  commend  this  newspaper  for 
havmg  the  courage  to  chfinse  its  posi- 
tion on  such  an  important  issue  of  war 
strategy.  The  editors  of  the  Star  were 
only  being  realistic  when  they  wrote; 

Every  military  strategy  must  be  subject  to 
constant  review  and  appraisal. 

They  then  proceeded  to  analyze  expec- 
tations from  the  bombing  against  results 
and  potential  gains  from  a  halt  against 
the  possible  risks  involved.  After  this 
analysis  the  editorial  concluded: 

There  is  much,  perhaps  very  much,  to  gain, 
and  not  a  lot   to  lose 

Mr.  PiTsident.  2  years  ago,  on  May  4, 
1965 — 3  months  after  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  betian — the  President  in 
a  message  to  the  Congress,  asking  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  war, 
said: 

The  bombing  is  not  an  end  in  Itself.  Its 
purpote  is  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  day  of 
peace.  And  whenever  It  will  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  peace  to  do  so,  we  will  end  it. 

No  one  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
what  would  happen  if  the  bombing  were 
stopped.  But  every  report  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  North  Vietnamese  leaders  indi- 
cates that  discussions,  lookmg  toward 
an  end  to  the  fighting,  cannot  take  place 
as  long  as  the  bombing  contmues.  There 
are  strong  indications  that  a  cessation 
would  "sei-ve  the  interests  of  peace."  the 
condition  which  the  President.  2  years 
ago,  said  would  justify  an  end  to  the 
bombing.  This  Nation  has  taken  great 
risks  in  fighting  the  war — I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  take  a  calculated 
gamble  in  the  search  for  peace 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  from  the  Sunday  Star 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


It's  Time   To  Stop  Bombing   in  thf   North 

The  time  has  come,  In  The  Star's  opinion, 
for  the  United  States  to  stop  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam. 

We  say  this  without  the  slightest  apology 
for  the  administration's  conduct  of  the  war 
up  to  now.  The  decision  to  start  bombing  was 
necessary  and  right — an  aggressor  cannot  be 
permitted  to  take  for  granted  his  security 
at  home  while  he  wages  war  on  his  neighbors. 
The  policy  of  careful  escalation  of  the  bomb- 
ing, subject  to  tight  restrictions  on  the  choice 
of  targets,  seemed  likely  to  bring  Hanoi  to 
Its  senses,  and  has  had  our  full  support. 

But  every  military  strategy  must  be  subject 
to  constant  review  and  reappraisal.  It  is 
necessary  to  weigh  the  gains  against  the 
risks,  to  ask  whether  the  hoped-for  results 
are  In  fact  being  achieved.  It  is  necessary  to 
watch  for  the  moment  where  a  change  of 
strategy  may  produce  a  greater  gain,  at  a 
decreased  risk. 

That  moment  has  arrived.  We  should  say 
nothing,  explain  nothing,  set  no  conditions 
or  limitations  on  our  switch  of  strategy.  We 
should  simply  stop  bombing  and  see  what 
the  enemy  does.  We  will  always  have  the 
right  and  the  capacity  to  respond  appropri- 
ately, no  matter  what  he  does. 

The  decision  to  bomb  In  the  north  was  In- 
tended to  serve  two  principal  ends  One  was 
to  deter,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Infiltration 
of  troops  and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam 
Into  the  south.  The  bombing  has  not  stopped 
the  Infiltration  No  one  thought  it  would 
It  has  slowed  It  down  and  forced  Hanoi  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  continuing  Its  Inter- 
vention. 

The  second  purpose  was  to  punish  North 
Vietnam  in  the  hope  that  this  would  bring 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  the  conference  table.  There 
never  was.  of  course,  any  Intention  to  bomb 
cities  as  such,  or  otherwise  to  destroy  North 
Vietnam.  In  candor  it  mvist  be  said  that  the 
bombing  has  not  produced  any  evidence  t.*iat 
Hanoi's  will  to  fight  has  been  Impaired.  On 
the  contrary,  there  Is  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that.  If  anything,  it  has  hardened  the 
enemy's  determination  to  continue  the  war 

As  things  stand  now.  we  have  made  a 
thorough  point  of  our  willingness  and  ability. 
If  necessary,  to  bring  the  war  home  to  North 
Vietnam  Assuming  we  continue  to  limit  our 
strikes  to  specific  military  and  Industrial  in- 
stallation, however,  very  few  If  any  worth- 
while targets  remain  available  to  us. 

Most  Important,  we  cannot  escalate  the 
bombing  beyond  present  levels  without  real 
danger  that  the  war  will  be  transformed  Into 
something  much  bigger  and  harder  to  stop. 
FYom  the  start,  our  problem  has  been  that 
North  Vietnam  must  be  maintained  as  a 
going  concern,  since  China  and  Russia  can- 
not permit  It  to  be  crushed.  If  we  cut  much 
closer  to  the  bone.  China  may  well  move 
Much  more  certainly,  Russia  will  step  up 
her  supply  to  Hanoi  of  sophisticated  weap- 
onry, accompanied  by  Russian  technical 
crews.  It  Is  hiu-dly  necessary  to  indulge  in 
apocalyptic  speculation  about  World  War 
III.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  on  the  verge,  with  another  turn  of  the 
screw,  of  moving  into  a  new  and  iniinltely 
more  dangerous  phase  This  substantially 
was  the  biickground  against  which  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper  spoke  last  week  In 
the  Senate — a  speech  which  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  says  he  understands  is  being  given 
"most  serious  consideration"  by  the  John.'ion 
administration. 

The  Kentucky  Republican  summed  up  his 
case  In  this  fashion:  "I  ask  our  government 
acting  In  the  full  confidence  that  arises  from 
Its  strength,  to  connne  and  restrain  its 
bombing — if  bomb  it  must— to  infiltration 
routes  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone  where 
men  and  supplies  enter  South  Vietnam  over 
the  17th  Parallel,  or  through  Uios."  He  said 
that  If  this  first  initiative  of  restraining 
bombing   were    met    by    "an    affirmative  re- 
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sponse"  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam,  then 
a  second  step  could  be  taken;  The  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  "In  Its  totality  could  be 
suspended  "  The  senator  emphasized  that 
the  limiting  or  discontinuance  of  the  bomb- 
ing should  be  unconditional — that  is,  our 
government  would  not  insist  in  advance 
upon  a  quid  pro  quo. 

There  are  others  who  share  Senator 
Cooper's  belief  that  the  first  step  should  be 
to  stop  bombing  except  along  the  infiltra- 
tion routes.  The  arguments  that  can  be  made 
in  support  of  this  view  are  obvious — having 
to  do  with  the  morale  of  our  troops,  the 
morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  better 
course  i.s  to  stop  bombing,  period.  (This 
refers,  of  course,  to  the  bombing  of  the  north 
alone — we  must  continue  meanwhile  to 
bomb  in  the  south,  and  In  support  of  our 
troops  in  their  current  effort  to  drive  the 
Communists  out  of  the  DMZ,  which  they 
.ire  using  in  violation  of  their  treaty  obli- 
gations.) 

The  possibility  that  such  a  bombing  halt 
would  bring  Hanoi  into  meaningful  negoti- 
ations is.  in  our  view,  very  much  a  long 
shot  But  It  is  a  po.ssibility  which.  In  pull- 
ing back  the  bombers,  should  be  explored 
once  more  We  have,  after  all.  been  told  re- 
peatedly that  there  could  be  negotiations 
if  we  stopped  bombing  the  north.  We  would 
at  least  gain  considerable  moral  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  an  anxious  world  If  the  other 
side  were  required,  in  this  dangerous  hour, 
to  put  up  or  shut  up  on  that  proposition. 

It  Is  true  that  bombing  "pauses"  In  the 
past  have  failed  to  serve  the  ends  of  peace. 
Perhaps  the  sort  of  undefined,  unconditional 
stop  we  are  now  discussing  will  fare  no  bet- 
ter. The  complaint  in  the  past  has  been  that 
the  announced  temporary  nature  of  the  ces- 
sation— and  the  public  Insistence  on  recipro- 
cal de-esealatlon  by  Hanoi — constituted  an 
ultimatum.  This  time,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing that  In  any  sense  could  be  made  to  look 
like  an  ultimatum. 

The  question  is.  what  would  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  if  the  bombs  simply  stopped 
falling':'  Would  they  conclude  that  they  had 
us  on  the  run:  that  they  need  now  only  pro- 
ceed to  win  the  war  in  the  south  and  drive 
us  home?  Would  they  seize  the  occasion  to 
fKJur  supplies  and  re-enforcements  south- 
ward, escalating  their  Infiltration? 

It  Is  possible.  If  so  we  will  know  It  imme- 
diately. If  this  is  Hanoi's  response,  we  must 
land  Hanoi,  without  being  told,  knows  we 
must)  resume  the  bombing  of  Infiltration 
routes,  while  preserving  our  options  to  hit 
again  any  target  in  the  north  that  would  be 
worth  hitting. 

Let  us  not  involve  ourselves  In  a  semantic 
rigmarole  as  to  whether — If  it  Is  understood 
that  we  may.  In  certain  conditions,  resume 
the  bombing— our  cessation  of  bombing  Is 
"unconditional."  In  the  first  place,  there  Is 
no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  permanence. 
In  the  second  place,  the  concept  of  per- 
manence is  Itself  a  condition.  "Uncondi- 
tional" means  what  it  sounds  like — no  con- 
ditions, no  strings  attached  one  way  or  an- 
other, .^n  unconditional  halt  to  bombing  is 
one  in  which  one  stops  bombing — and  enough 
said  The  future  can  speak  for  itself,  and  al- 
ways will. 

The  crucial  question  is  not  whether  Hanoi 
can  now  be  Induced  to  confer — much  as  that 
eventuality  Is  to  be  desired.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion is  whether.  If  we  refrain  uncondition- 
ally from  bombing.  North  Vietnam's  leaders 
will  have  the  good  sense  to  refrain  from 
escalating  the  Infiltration  of  the  south.  If 
they  do  so  refrain,  the  balance  of  power  south 
of  the  parallel,  which  Is  In  our  favor,  will  be 
unchanged.  And.  with  the  bombing  stopped, 
the  world  will  have  been  pulled  back  from 
a  brink  which  looks  dally  more  ominous. 

We  should  try.  There  is  much,  perhaps  very 
much,  to  gain,  and  not  a  lot  to  lose. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ROLE  IN  WATER 
FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Water  for  Peace. 
Participating  in  this  Conference  are  rep- 
resentatives from  over  80  nations  of  the 
world,  representatives  from  five  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  eight  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  more  important  task  to  which 
the  people  of  this  country  and  other  na- 
tions could  commit  themselves  than  co- 
operative efforts  to  solve  some  of  the 
world's  critical  water  resource  prob- 
lems. 

President  Johnson  launched  the  water 
for  peace  program  in  October  of  1965 
when  he  pledged  the  active  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  a  "cooperative  in- 
ternational effort  to  find  solutions  for 
man's  water  problems." 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  lead- 
ership in  undertaking  efforts  to  find 
solutions  to  the  water  problems  which 
face  our  Nation  and  the  world.  Too  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  times  about  the 
differences  which  divide  the  nations  of 
the  world;  not  enough  has  been  said 
about  the  common  purposes  which  unite 
us. 

In  the  future,  more  emphasis  will  have 
to  be  placed  upon  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  men  of  good  will  everywhere  toward 
finding  solutions  to  vital  problems  which 
face  modern  civilization.  Among  these, 
there  is  no  greater  need  nor  area  of  op- 
portunity than  providing  fresh  water 
supplies  to  the  arid  nations  of  the  world. 
Greater  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to 
increase  man's  knowledge  of  scientific 
methods  of  transforming  salt  and  brack- 
ish water  into  fresh  water.  Basic  knowl- 
edge and  technology  which  will  lead  to 
economical  pollution  control  and  ex- 
panded ability  to  modify  the  weather  for 
man's  benefit  will  be  needed. 

The  need  for  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems know  no  national  boundaries. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  want  to  pledge  my  continuing 
efforts  toward  resolving  some  of  the  dif- 
ficult questions  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  and  the  world's 
water  resources.  This  year  the  Senate  has 
already  passed  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  National  Water  Commission  which  was 
submitted  by  the  President.  We  are  now 
engaged  in  considering  other  legislative 
measures  dealing  with  water  which  will 
have  a  great  impact  on  specific  areas  of 
the  Nation.  I  am  grateful  for  the  coop- 
eration the  Congress  has  received  and 
again  commend  the  initiative  and  dedi- 
cation of  President  Johnson.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall,  and  other  members  of 
the  executive  branch  for  their  efforts. 

In  his  speech  today  at  the  opening  of 
the  Conference,  President  Johnson  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  year 
2000  the  world's  population  w^ll  double 
to  6  billion.  This  is  only  33  years  from 
now.  I  am  sure  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion is  most  appreciative  of  the  Presi- 
dent's continued  interest  and  effective- 
ness in  insuring  a  key  role  for  the  United 
States  in  promoting  water  for  peace.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar borough] 


inserted  the  text  of  the  speech  elsewhere 
in  the  Record  today.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  each  Member  of  the  Senate. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  AND  UNANSWER- 
ABLE ARGUMENT  FOR  DEPLOY- 
MENT OF  AN  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  in  this  week's  edition  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  two  very  sig- 
nificant and  highly  important  articles. 
The  first  is  entitled  "Admiral  Rickover 
Opens  Up  on  Pentagon's  Cost  Policies." 
This  article  contains  excerpts  from  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover's  testimony  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
April  18  of  this  year  and  was  originally 
made  public  on  May  5.  While  Admiral 
Rickover's  statements  and  very  valuable 
comments  have  received  much  public 
notice,  I  think  it  is  entirely  fitting  that 
they  be  printed  in  cormection  with  the 
second  article  which  appears  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  entitled  "Dollars 
Versus  Lives — A  U.S.  Choice."  This  is  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the 
father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

The  interview  with  Dr.  Teller  is  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  all  concerned 
with  the  military  preparedness  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  interview  Dr.  Tel- 
ler makes  the  statement  that  "I  would 
strongly  urge  that  we  go  ahead  with  de- 
ploying an  antiballistic-missile  system." 
He  makes  an  effective  and  unanswerable 
argument  on  behalf  of  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system. 

While  Admiral  Rickover  does  not  men- 
tion the  ABM,  his  general  observations 
as  to  the  cost-effectiveness  theories 
which  prevail  in  the  Pentagon  do  have 
a  direct  relation  to  the  delay  in  deciding 
to  deploy  an  ABM  system.  The  ABM  has 
fallen  prey  to  the  cost-effectiveness  the- 
oiy.  What  both  men  note,  however,  is 
that  cost  effectiveness  eliminates  the 
most  essential  factor  involved  in  any 
weapons  system — the  saving  of  lives. 
The  value  of  a  human  life  cannot  be  as- 
sessed for  the  purpose  of  feeding  it  into 
a  computer  and  determining  the  ex- 
penditures which  can  be  justified  to  pre- 
vent its  loss. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  which  ap- 
pear in  the  May  29,  1967,  edition  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Admiral  Rickover  Opet^s  Up  on  Pentagon's 
Cost  Policies 

(  Note.^ — The  heart  of  U.S.  defense  pwUcy 
under  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  been 
the  "cost-effectiveness"  idea.  What  does 
cost-effectiveness  mean?  What  value  does  It 
assign  to  human  life?  Why  do  senior  military 
men  distrust  and  fear  tlie  idea?  Vice  Adm. 
Hjrman  Rickover  (Ret.) .  who  battled  cost  ac- 
countants to  get  nuclear  submarines  for  the 
Navy,  brings  to  light  new  facts  about  the 
Administration's  defense  philosophy.) 

Some  new  points  about  the  Pentagon's 
cost-effectiveness  studies  and  their  results 
are  emerging  from  testimony  to  Congress  by 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover   (Ret.t. 

Admiral  Rickover  is  the  nation's  top  au- 
thority on  nuclear  ships.  In  testimony  made 
public  May  5,  he  made  these  points,  among 
others: 
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Pentagon  cost-effectiveness  studies,  which 
have  (governed  US  mlUtarv  policies  since 
Secret*irv  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
took  over  in  I9f5l  make  no  allowance  lor  the 
value  of  hiinum  life  In  calculating  the  rela- 
tive worth  of  ;i  weapon  or  type  of  defense 

If  cost-efTectlvenesa  had  ruled  In  1948.  the 
US  would  not  have  built  Its  first  atomic 
submarine  then  Yet  that  submarine  made 
possible  the  Polaris  submarine  fleet,  with 
Its  nuclear  missiles  Many  regard  Polaris 
as  the  most  etTectlve  weapons  system  In  the 
world,  and  the  cheapest  In  the  sense  that  It 
probably  is  the  greatest  single  deterrent  to  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack 

Following  are  excerpts  from  Admiral 
Rlckovers  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  April  18.  1967: 

•Admiral  Rickover:  We  seem  to  be  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the 
United  Sta'.es  depends  on  our  staying  ahead 
In  technolottv. 

"Some  of  our  potential  enemies  appear 
wining  to  rely  on  sheer  numbers  of  people  to 
overwhelm  us  We  must  rely  on  otu-  tech- 
nology to  keep  these  forces  In  check.  If  we 
fall  to  exploit  our  technology,  we  will  soon 
And  that  to  prevent  defeat  In  combat  we  may 
have  to  accept  large  loss  of  life 

■In  an  affluent  siaciety  such  as  ours,  which 
measure  of  cost  would  our  people  prefer— 
dollars  to  be  spent  or  lives  to  be  lost — to  de- 
fend ourselves''  Which  concerns  your  con- 
stituents more — the  dollars  we  are  spending 
in  Vietnam  or  the  weekly  casualty  lists'' 

Nuclear- powered  naval  striking  forces 
have  greater  military  effectiveness  and  are 
less  vulnerable  than  conventional  striking 
forces  dependent  on  a  logistic  umbUlcal  cord 
for  fuel 

In  a  serious  conflict  we  can  expect  to  lose 
fewer  lives  with  nuclear  warships  Isn't  that 
worth  something'' 

Now  let  me  go  with  some  of  the  questions 
your  Committee  asked  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  |  Adm  David  L  McDonald  |  about 
what  Is  included  in  the  cost-effecUveness 
studies  on  nuclear  power    .  .  . 

Committee  question  "As  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  If  you  had  to  conduct  a  war 
against  a  determined  enemy.  In  which  case 
would"  you  expect  to  be  able  to  attain  our 
objectives  with  less  loss  of  American  lives: 
lai  Our  nuclear  carriers  were  escorted  by 
one  nuclear  escort  plus  some  nonnuclear 
escorts;  or.  ibi  Our  nuclear  carriers  were 
provided  with  the  same  number  of  escorts 
but  all  with  nuclear  propulsion''" 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  answer  "Gen- 
erally, I  would  expect  less  loss  of  life  with  an 
aJl-nuclear  group  because  of  Its  reduced 
vulnerability  and  lesser  dependence  on  re- 
supply  operations." 

Next  Committee  question;  "In  the  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  comparing  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  surf.ice  ships,  what  cost  and 
what  value  Is  Included  for  American  lives'" 
V.  no  values  have  been  Included  for  this  Ln 
the  studies,  doesn't  this  mean  that  zero 
C';ist  and  zero  value  have  been  assigned  to 
.\merlcan  lives?" 

This  la  a  good  question.  Isn't  It.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Chief  of  Naval  Operation's  answer  Cost 
or  value  associated  with  American  lives  Is 
not  included  in  such  studies  conducted  by 
the  Navy  This  does  not  mean  that  zero  cost 
and  zero  value  are  assigned  to  American  lives 
In  the  studies. 

"It  Is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that.  In  order  to  keep  the  i-06t-effectlveness 
analysis  within  manageable  limits,  the  cost 
factors  assigned  the  various  elements  under 
study  must  be  both  supportable  and  of  finite 
proportion;  that  attempting  to  assign  an 
intrinsic  value  to  a  human  life  would  Intro- 
duce such  a  questionable  and  indeed  con- 
•roverslal  factor  Into  the  problem  that  the 
objectives  of  the  studies  would  not  be  at- 
t,ilnable  " 

So  here  we  have  It  on  the  record  that  all 


of  the  cost-effectiveness  studies  on  this  prob- 
lem omit  the  value  of  American  lives.  Yet 
this  Committee — all  of  Congress — goes  to  the 
greatest  extent  to  save  American  lives,  to 
provide  the  best  equipment,  machinery  and 
services,  regardless  of  the  cost,  when  lives 
can  be  saved.  Prom  now  on  when  you  get 
these  cost-effectiveness  studies,  you  must 
remember  they  do  not  encompass  human 
life. 

"Cost-effectiveness  suffers  from  a  phil- 
osophical weakness    It  holds  that  one  factor 

the    economic — Is    fundamental;    that    all 

other  factors — the  social,  cultural  and  polit- 
ical— are  derivative. 

"This  Is  a  fallacy  known  to  students  of 
philosophy  as  the  fallacy  of  reductlonlsm;  It 
reduces  the  complexity  of  reality  to  one  of 
Its  elements,  and  offers  that  one  as  sufficient 
reason  tor  the  whole. 

"No  value  can  be  considered  as  a  separate 
Isolated  entity.  Every  single  value  forms  part 
of  some  coherent  system  of  valuation.  This 
is  why  the  cost-effectiveness  method  by  it- 
self Is  not  capable  of  giving  us  a  true  measure 
of  value.  It  concerns  itself  with  but  a  single 
facet  of  a  complex  issue 

"The  cost-effectiveness  studies  emphasize 
dollar  cost,  but  the  true  resources  are  not 
dollars.  What  Is  ultimately  scarce  In  human 
existence  are  life,  time  and  energy  because 
of  human  fortitude,  aging  and  mortality 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  cost-effective- 
ness syndrome  Is  not  going  to  last  forever. 
Realities  will  Inevitably  Intrude  themselves. 
Many  Isms  have  lasted  In  this  world  for 
periods  of  time,  but  finally  man  outgrows 
them  and  absorbs  their  good  features. 

"At  one  time  the  pagan  gods  ruled  the 
world.  Later  the  kings  Then  the  warriors, 
followed  by  the  lawyers. 

"Now  It  is  the  cost  accountants  Ultimate- 
ly some  measure  of  common  sense  comes 
Into  play.  Events  tame  them  and  relegate 
them  to  their  proper  place. 

"The  cost  analysts  live  In  a  world  of  im- 
mutable abstractions;  they  recognize  only 
that  which  suits  them. 

"Remoteness  from  first-hand  factual  ex- 
perience carries  the  danger  of  getting  lost 
in  fiction  They  forget  that  the  difference 
between  what  people  think  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen In  war.  and  what  actually  happens.  In- 
creases In  direct  proportion  to  the  Interval 
between  wars. 

"But  here  In  my  opinion  Is  the  most 
damning  thing  you  can  say  about  cost-effec- 
tiveness studies  They  don't — and  the  types 
of  studies  they  make  render  It  lmp>ossible 
to — take  account  of  human  life  They  do 
not  believe  that  the  good  Is  as  valuable  as 
the  profitable 

"TTie  Chairman  |Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina] :  Human  life 
13  not  considered? 

"Admiral  Rickover:  It  Is  not  considered; 
It  Is  not  'quantifiable'  In  a  cost-effective- 
ness  study 

"The  Chairman:  We  have  heard  It  said 
before  this  Committee  time  and  time  again, 
that,  relatively,  our  percentage  of  losses  Is 
far.  far   below  that  of  our  enemies 

"Admiral  Rickover:  Yes.  sir 

"The  Chairman ;  They  always  say  that 

"Admiral  R;ckover:  That  Is  because  you 
have  given  the  military  the  best  equipment 
possible,  without  regard  to  cost.  TTie  Con- 
gress has  never  stinted  the  military.  I  don't 
know  of  a  time  In  recent  history  where  the 
military  have  come  to  Congress  and  asked 
for  money  for  military  equipment  that  they 
haven't  gotten  It.  It  Is  the  other  way  around. 
Congress  frequently  wants  to  give  more  than 
Is  a^ked  for" 

Earlier.  Admiral  Rickover  was  asked  If  he 
thought  more  Pentagon  studies  were  needed 
before  Congress  could  "properly  decide" 
whether  new  fleet-escort  ships  should  be 
nuclear  powered.  Prom  the  transcript: 

"Admiral  Rickover.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  been  regaled  with  studies  for  10  years. 


Every  time  you  advocate  something  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  doesn't  want  to  do  they 
say.  "We  will  give  you  another  study.' 

"These  repeated  studies  are  nothing  but 
'fog  bombs, '  They  serve  no  other  purpose 
but  to  hide  the  issues  under  a  blanket  of 
fog. 

"There  seems  to  be  an  underlying  concept 
In  all  these  studies  that  we  shouldn't  go  to 
nuclear  fwwer  until  we  can  show  It  is  cheaper 
than  conventional  power.  But  why  should 
we  expect  to  get  all  the  advantages  of  nu- 
clear power  at  no  additional  cost? 

"The  cost  of  all  other  weapons  has  gone  up 
as  their  capabilities  have  been  Improved  For 
example,  the  airplanes  we  fly  off  our  carriers 
today  cost  20  to  25  times  as  much  as  World 
War  II  carrier  aircraft.  Does  that  mean  we 
should  have  only  four  or  five  planes  on  our 
carriers  Instead  "of  100.  as  Senator  Hlckcn- 
looper  (Bourke  B  Hlckenlooper.  Republican, 
of  Iowa]  once  asked ^ 

"Now  let  me  get  at  a  philosophical  as- 
pect of  this  problem.  We  have  got  somehow 
to  drag  the  Navy  Into  the  twentieth  century. 
From  the  beginning,  the  Navy  has  opposed 
nuclear  power?  Were  It  not  for  this  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, the  Senate  and  the  House  appropria- 
tlons  committees,  and  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  we  would  not  have  nu- 
clear submarines 

"It  Is  a  coincidence,  but  In  1948  when  the 
Navy  opposed  nuclear  submarines  they  had 
a  study  made  by  their  cost-analyst  experts. 
This  study  showed  that  a  nuclear  submarine 
would  be  worth  1  41  a*  much  as  a  conven- 
tional submarine  but  would  cost  twice  as 
much.  The  analysts  therefore  concluded  It 
wasn't  worthwhile.  As  a  great  coincidence. 
the  figures  being  used  today  against  the  nu- 
clear surface  ships  by  the  present  cost-effec- 
tiveness experts  are  almost  Identical. 

•  I  rnust  resretfuUy  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  each  generation,  includlnc  cost  ana- 
lysts, must  make  Its  own  mistakes  Each 
generation.  Including  cost  analysts,  assumes 
It  Is  smarter  than  the  last  one,  and  so  there 
is  nothing  to  learn  from  the  past.  And  fi- 
nally It  was  Congress  that  forced  the  Issue 
and  we  started  getting  nuclear  submarines. 
Then  the  Polaris  submarines  came  along.  If 
we  had  not  been  building  nuclear  attack 
submarines.  It  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  get  a  fieet  of  Polaris  submarines  In  serv- 
ice as  fast  as  we  did,  and  you  know  the  value 
of  our  Polaris  submarine  fleet  as  a  deterrent 
to  war. 

"So  you  can  see  where  this  country  would 
stand  today  If  the  officials  of  the  Navy  and 
tile  Department  of  Defense  had  prevailed  In 
1948.  We  know  we  would  not  have  the  most 
credible  deterrent  we  have  against  our  po- 
tential enemies  If  you  had  listened  to  the 
words  of  'wisdom'  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment at  that  time. 

"No  rationale  has  ever  been  presented  by 
the  Defense  Department  for  concluding  that 
we  must  accept  fewer  ships  to  pay  for  nu- 
clear power 

"The  gathering  of  data  and  Information 
which  can  never  be  made  available  to  Con- 
gress or  to  the  public  does  not  constitute 
scientific  research  and  should  not  be  so  rep- 
resented. What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  cost- 
effectiveness  business  Is  not  'scientific';  it  Is 
part  of  the  so-called  social  sciences.'  there- 
fore Inherently  Inexact,  uncertain,  and  sub- 
ject to  opinion." 
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DoLL/uis  Against  LrvES — A  US.  Choice 

(Interview  With  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  Father 

of    the    H-Bomb) 

(NoTB. — How  urgent  Is  It  for  the  U.  S.  to 
buUd  a  defense  against  Soviet  missile  at- 
tack— to  try  to  save  miillon-s  upon  millions 
of  American  lives?  Tliat  Is  the  big  debate 
boiling  over  between  Defense  Secret:»ry  Mc- 
Namara and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Con- 
gress, too.  Is  Involved   Now  one  of  the  coun- 


try's top  nuclear  scientists — a  man  who 
fought  hard  to  put  the  H-bomb  in  the  U.  S. 
arsenal — questions  whether  the  U.  S.  is  being 
led  on  a  "catastrophic"  course.  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  still  on  the  inside  of  U.  S.  nuclear 
activities,  came  to  the  conference  room  of 
"U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  "  for  this  inter- 
view on  an  issue  of  growing  importance.) 

Q,  Dr.  Teller,  you  have  been  involved  In 
controversy  over  nuclear  defense  for  many 
years.  When  did  this  all  start?  When  did  you 
learn,  lor  e.\;iniple,  about  the  atomic  bomb? 

A.  In  January  of  1939.  more  than  six  years 
before  we  actually  exploded  our  first  test 
bomb  in  New  Mexico,  we  had  a  conference 
at  which  I  hrst  heard  about  fission.  The  pos- 
sibility of  making  a  nuclear  bomb  was  there 
at  that  time,  but  I  did  not  know  it. 

A  few  weeks  later — I  think  it  was  in  March 
of  1939 — I  got  a  phone  call  from  Dr.  Leo 
Szllard.  who  was  in  New  York,  and  he  told 
me  that  they  found  the  neutrons,  the  chain 
carriers.  At  that  time  I  would  have  bet  much 
more  than  even  money  that  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion could  be  performed. 

Q    Your  concern  started  then? 

A  From  that  time — not  in  the  first  week, 
but  certainly  within  the  first  few  months — I 
started  to  worry  about  the  consequences  of 
all  of  this  And  while  I  may  be  mistaken 
about  many  things  that  I  have  said,  at  least 
these  h.Tve  not  been  snap  Judgments.  They 
are  based  on  28  years  of  worrying.  discuss- 
In?,  thinking  about  things  as  conscientiously 
as  1  could. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  add.  It 
Is  my  conviction  that  a  scientist's  respon- 
sibility is  to  apply  science-  and  to  explain 
as  best  he  can  both  what  he  has  found  and 
the  appUcralons  that  appear  possible,  or  have 
been  .iccomplished  And  there  his  responsi- 
bility stops 

I  am  afraid  I  have  transgressed:  I  have 
done  more  than  explain  in  the  sense  In  which 
a  scientist  should  explain.  I  would  be  quite 
happy  to  say  that  I  apologize  for  it. 

Q  Dr  Teller,  we  .are  now  living  In  a  period 
In  which  many  people  feel  there  Is  a  lasting 
nuclear  suiemate  with  Russia,  and  It  will 
continue  to  deter  any  all-out  war.  Is  that 
a  safe  assumption?  Is  "atomic  blackmail"  In 
the  fu'ure  no  longer  a  possibility?  Is  there 
no  chance  that  Russia  may  get  the  upper 
liand  and  try  to  dictate  to  tis  under  the 
threat  of  annihilation? 

A.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that.  In  our  tech- 
nological .ige.  technological  surprises  can 
occur.  For  nie  to  predict,  or  even  to  pretend 
to  know,  what  may  be  on  Russian  minds  is 
entirely  inappropriate.  I  cannot. 

At  the  s;ime  time,  many  people  have 
pointed  out  that,  in  some  phases  of  our 
Work  in  antiballistlc  missiles,  we  have  not 
gone  ahe;icl  with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  Rus- 
sians have  .said  that  they  are  deploying  anti- 
ballistic  missiles,  and  Robert  McNamara,  our 
Secretary  of  Defense,  has  confirmed  this. 

Under  these  conditions,  I  wish  I  could  rule 
out  future  developments  that  may  result  In 
nuclear  blackmail,  but  I  cannot.  I  cannot 
rule  it  out  coming  from  Russia,  because  new 
developments  are  possible.  I  might  not  even 
be  ab:e  to  rule  It  out  coming  from  China  be- 
cause, while  they  are  obviously  much  weaker, 
and  while  we  might  rightfully  expect  that 
we  am  deter  China,  they  also  might  proceed 
In  unpredictable  directions. 

I  personally  would  not  expect  that  China 
would  try  to  blackmail  us.  But  If  they  do  try, 
five  or  10  years  hence,  and  we  know  that 
they  have  a  few  rooket,s  which  could  do  enor- 
mous damage  in  one  blow— even  though  we 
will  have  excellent  reason  to  6usp>ect  that  all 
this  Is  bluff— I  worry  what  our  reaction  might 
be  I  wonder  whether  an  American  President 
would  want  to  risk  many  millions  of  lives  and 
perhaps  even  the  existence  of  the  United 
suites  for  the  defense,  let  us  say,  of  Taiwan. 

I  believe  that  if  we  want  to  be  more  con- 
fident that  we  can  avoid  a  situation  of  this 
kind— the    risk    of    nuclear    blackmail— we 


should  move  faster  with  our  own  antlballlstic 
missiles. 

Q.  How  expensive  would  that  be? 

A.  It  would  take  less  money  than  Vietnam 
To  my  mind,  the  most  cost-effective  proce- 
dure is  foresight.  In  Vietnam  we  did  not  hap- 
pen to  have  foresight. 

As  to  what  a  ballistic-missile  defense  would 
cost:  If  we  want  to  insure  our^ielves  against 
blackmail  from  China,  It  might  cost  no  more 
than  two  or  three  months'  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

If  we  deployed  a  missile  defense  against 
China,  we  would  learn  more  about  the  cost 
of  the  system  and  perhaps  even  about  its 
effectiveness.  We  then  might  be  In  a  better 
position  to  decide  whether  It  is  worthwhile 
to  deploy  a  bigger  and  more  costly  system 
that  could  also  possibly  stop,  or  at  least  blunt, 
a  Russian  attack. 

In  other  words,  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
we  go  ahead  -with  deploying  an  antiballistic- 
mlssile  system. 

Q.  Would  deploying  the  bigger  system 
against  the  Russans  cost  much  more  than 
one  full  year  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — say,  20 
billion  dollars? 

A.  These  are  costs  which  seem  to  be  com- 
parable. 

Q.  Were  you  concerned  about  the  fantastic 
situation  in  which  "we  found  ourselves  in 
Cuba  in  1962?  There,  within  90  miles  of  our 
coast,  the  Russians  had  missile  bases.  Were 
there  any  nuclear  warheads  In  Cuba? 

A.  A  person  may  be  excused  if  he  tries  to 
speculate:  What  would  such  a  missile  carry? 
The  suspicion  that  it  might  carry  a  nuclear 
warhead  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  far- 
fetched. 

Q.  What  could  they  have  done  with  those — 
destroyed  a  number  of  American  cities? 

A.  They  could  have  done  a  lot. 

Q.  Would  you  call  Cuba  a  historic  example 
of  a  Soviet  attempt  at  nuclear  blackmail? 

A.  Yes.  But,  of  course,  we  met  the  threat, 
and  we  were  able  to  meet  It  because  we  had 
considerable  strength. 

I  am  worried  now  that  we  might  do  so 
much  to  Insure  that  we  are  in  a  Justifiable 
position  with  cost-effectiveness  that  we 
might  lose  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  as 
a  result. 

This  point  should  be  made  very  clear:  In 
choosing  between  various  possible  procedures, 
the  one  which  gives  you  most  for  the  least 
money  and  effort  is  reasonable.  But  when 
you  carry  this  policy  to  the  point  where  you 
try  to  calculate  the  minimum  you  need  to 
deter  a  nuclear  attack,  then  you  are  faced 
with  a  situation  where  you  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  assumptions  which  are  hard  to  verify— 
if  not  impossible  to  verify. 

The  apostles  of  cost-effectiveness  have  not 
been  100  per  cent  correct  in  their  predictions 
on  Vietnam.  This  is  bad,  but  it  is  not  catas- 
trophic. If  they  should  err  in  a  similar  way 
with  respect  to  what  is  sufficient  to  deter 
the  Russians,  this  may  be  the  end  of  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Are  you  convinced  that  our  antiballistlc 
missile  Is  reasonably  effective? 

A.  The  truth  is  that  I  don't  know.  Further, 
I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth  Is  that  no  one  else  knows,  either.  It  is 
for  that  very  reason  that  I  would  like  to  see 
work  stepped  up. 

I  am  convinced — and  there  is  nothing  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  said  which 
conflicts  with  this — that  a  deployment  of 
missile  defense  would  be  effective  against 
China,  and  Incidentally  also  against  any 
other  newcomer  to  the  "nuclear  club." 

By  deploying  against  China  and  by  getting 
rid  of  one  important  f>ossiblllty  of  blackmail, 
we  would  then  be  in  a  better  position  to 
answer  the  real  question  which  you  asked; 
whether  such  a  deployment  could  be  effec- 
tive against  Russia. 

Q.  Wouldn't  we  need  to  test  our  antiballis- 
tlc missile  In  the  air? 

A.  Parts    of    It — the    rocket — we    can    test 


An  explosion  in  the  atmosphere  or  space  is 
ruled  out  by  the  test-ban  treaty.  This  is  a 
real  handicap,  but  at  the  same'  time  what 
we  can  do  is  still  incomparably  better  than 
doing   nothing. 

Q  On  this  matter  of  cost-effectiveness — 
would  you  not  cut  the  spending  on  new 
weapons  at  all? 

A,  Let  me  point  out  that,  apart  from  Viet- 
nam, the  amount  that  we  have  spent  on 
defense  over  the  last  15  years  has  steadily 
declined  as  a  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

Since  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  the 
survival  of  the  United  States,  is  at  stake,  it 
would  be  hard  to  argue  that  it  will  wreck  us 
If  we  doubled  our  defense  expenditure.  We 
could  double  it.  I  don't  think  we  should,  how- 
ever, because  very  rapid  increase  m  expendi- 
ture makes  for  inefficiency. 

A  planned  increase  m  expenditure  over  the 
next  few  years  which  attacks  thes3  problems 
in  a  well-conceived  manner  and  in  which  we 
could  spend  10  to  20  bllhon  dollars  per  an- 
num— this  looks  to  me  entirely  possible  and 
I  think,  Justified, 

Q.  What  do  you  have  in  mind  in  addition 
to  the  antiballistlc  missile? 

A.  One  of  the  most  important  things  we 
need  is  civil  defense — shelte.-s.  and  the  ca- 
p.icity  to  recover  after  a  nuclear  attack.  The 
fact  that  we  are  a  rich  cour.try  makes  it  much 
easier  for  us  to  establish  a  recovery  capa- 
bility and  to  build  shelters  against  bl"ast  and 
f.illout.  In  Russia,  there  is  an  acute  housing 
shortage.  For  them,  shelter-building  would 
be  a  greater  strain  than  for  us. 

We  should  have  critical  items  in  reserve 

a  stockpUe — that  we  can  use  to  break  bottle- 
necks when  it  counts. 

These  things  could  be  done  and  should  be 
done.  And  while,  no  matter  what  we  do.  a  big 
nuclear  war  would  be  terrible  and  would  re- 
sult in  millions  of  casualties,  we  could  in- 
sure that  the  majority  of  our  people  would 
survive,  and  we  can  Insure  that  as  a  nation 
we  siu-vive.  Today  we  are  not  prepared  to  sur- 
vive as  a  n.^tlon  in  case  of  a  big  nuclear  con- 
flict. 

Q.  Where  would  you  put  all  those  shelters 
you  mention? 

A.  Everywhere,  distribute  them  every- 
where. Build  them  directly  under  your  house, 
or  two  doors  away.  Incidentally,  the  Swiss 
are  doing  a  lot  about  that.  But,  of  course,  not 
everybody   can   be   as  warlike   as  the   Swiss. 

Q.  Aren't  the  Swiss  making  their  shelters 
useful  also  as  parking  lots? 

A.  Oh.  yes.  But  a  peaceful  nation  like  the 
United  States  would  not  dare  build  shelters 
in  earnest  because  it  would  be  provocative  to 
the  Russians.  Yet  the  Swedes  are  also  doing 
It.  Tliey  are  building  underground  turuiels. 
They  also  have  a  very  detailed  evacuation 
plan.  I  don't  want  to  argue  for  evacuation 
of  our  cities  because  I  doubt  that  it  would 
work.  For  the  Swedes  it  may  be  the  right 
choice. 

Q.  Is  It  possible  to  stockpile  strategic  goods 
so   they're   im previous  t.o   nuclear   attack? 

A.  Yes.  A  little  distance  underground  is 
surprisingly  effective. 

Q.  Why  aren't  we  doing  these  things? 

A.  Because  nuclear  war  is  unthinkable — 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  officials. 

Q.  But  some  of  these  officials  Insist  that 
more  money  cannot  buy  more  security 
against  nuclear  attack,  yet  you  say  it  can — 

A.  I'm  sure  it  can. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  argument  of  these  officials 
that  any  defense  we  build  can  be  saturated, 
that  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  total  anni- 
hilation of  both  the  U.S.  and  Russia  in  a 
nuclear  exchange? 

A.  That  is  their  argument.  But  when  they 
talk  about  shelters  for  protection,  for  exam- 
ple, they  are  talking  about  fallout  shelters — 
a  very  cheap  system.  That  that  Is  Insufficient 
Is  clear.  I  am  talking  about  a  combination 
of  ballistic-missile  defense,  blast  shelters  and 
recovery  capability. 
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It  la  probably  imp<:>ssible  to  defend  the 
cjountry  against  a  big  sophlsUcated  attack.  \I 
we  have  only  antlbalUstlc  misaUes  and  fallout 
shelters,  and  no  blast  shelters  and  no  recov- 
ery capability  If.  however,  we  build  blast 
shelters,  if  we  have  pr(x:edure6  to  get  people 
into  these  shelters  In  not  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  If  we  have  stockpiles,  then  I  believe 
that  we  have  a  chance  to  save  90  per  cent  of 
our  popul.if.on 

Furthermore,  taie  a  situation  where  even 
half  of  us  may  be  loBt  If  we  have  the  right 
kinds  of  st^)ckpiles.  then  we  can  recover  to  a 
reasonable  standard  within  five  years.  In  this 
kind  of  plaxinlng  we  can  be  way  ahead  of 
the  Russians  For  us  to  have  big  food  stfX'k- 
pllee  Is  easy,  for  the  Russians  It  Is  difficult. 
Unfortunately,  we  choose  not  to  compete 
with  the  Russians  precisely  In  the  area  where 
we  could  be  much  stronger  than  they  are. 
To  make  ourselves  completely  Invulnerable — 
I  doubt  that  can  be  done  But  to  make  our- 
selves much  less  vulnerable  than  the  Rus- 
sians— that  can  be  done 

Since  the  Riussians  are  not  crazy,  since  they 
are  chess  players  rather  than  poker  players, 
if  we  put  ourselves  Into  an  Inherently 
stronger  situation,  then  we  can  very  greatly 
Umlt  the  chance  that  we  s,hall  be  attacked 
at  al' 

Q  if  the  Russians  axe  not  crazy,  as  you 
say.  why  wouldn't  the  threat  of  a  counter- 
attack by  our  nuclear  missiles  deter  the  So- 
viets in  the  first  place'  This  seems  to  be  the 
point  made  by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara — 

A  They  are  not  crazy  and  they  haven't  at- 
tacked us.  So  Mr.  McNamara  Is  right  In  thai 
respect.  But  I  don  t  want  to  see  this  country 
defended  with  a  51  per  cent  probability,  not 
even  with  a  70  per  cent  probability.  I  can't 
insure  the  survival  of  this  country  with  a  100 
per  cent  probability,  but  I  want  at  least  to 
insure  survival  with  a  90  per  cent  probability. 

RISK    or    NL'CLEAR    WAR 

Q  Dr  Teller,  this  question  bears  re-ask- 
Ing  Is  It  conceivable  that  the  Russians  can 
break  the  present  stalemate  and  place  us  at 
their  mercv'' 

A.  There  .ire  many  ways,  none  of  them 
very  probable,  but  in  the  aggregate  not  at  all 
verv  improbable,  that  in  one  way  or  the 
other  the  Russians  might  deploy  weapons  by 
which  they  could  prevent  or  blunt  an  attack 
to  a  sufficient  extent  that  It  would  become 
at  least  tolerable  for  them  to  risk  a  nuclear 
war    I  hope  I'm  making  myself  clear 

Q    Can  you  give  an  example? 

.\  \es  Consider  a  first  strike — a  surprise 
attack — on  Riissias  part  which  might  de- 
stroy a  considfrhble  portion  of  our  retalia- 
tory force.  The  Russians  still  haven't  been 
hit  and  are  still  in  full  possession  of  their 
antimissile  missiles,  waiting  to  use  them 
In  defense  against  what  is  left  of  our  own 
damaged  offensive  force  I  ask  you:  How  well 
off  would  we  be  In  such  circumstances'' 

Q  Then  do  you  want  to  increase  our  offen- 
sive .■superiority  over  the  Russians — not  to  let 
them  achieve  parity,  as  some  civilian  officials 
suggesf 

A  Have  you  thought  seriously  of  having 
parity  with  a  bear?  He  has  two  arms  and  you 
have  two  arms.  That  seems  to  be  parity,  and 
you  might  feel  absolutely  safe.  Except  that 
perhaps  the  amis  of  the  bear  may  be  a  little 
stronger,  and  somehow  bears  keep  their  se- 
crets better  The  Russians,  on  top  of  that, 
are  better  able  to  evaluate  whether  i»rlty  is 
really  proper  In  their  sense  of  coexistence 
Their  Idea  of  parity  may  be  a  Uttle  different 
from  our  Idea  of  parity 

Q  "Vou  obviously  don't  think  much  of  that 
strategy — 

A.  Well.  It  Ls  cost-effective,  but  it  may  well 
lead  to  the  end  of  the  United  States  This 
Is  a  very  seriuus  situation. 

Q  Do  you  think  It  is  conceivable  that  any- 
one in  Russia,  for  any  consideration,  would 
ever  push  a  button  and  cause  the  destruction 
of  millions  .ind  millions  of  people' 


.\    I  do   not  know    No  one  knows,  really. 

II  we  were  talking  about  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, I  would  feel  safe.  But  we  are  talking 
about  a  small  number  of  men  in  the  Kremlin 

I  don't  even  know  who  the  Russian  leader 
will  be  In  1972  or  1975.  I  do  know  that 
a  Russian  leader  in  the  past  killed  at  least 
10  million  of  his  own  people  In  concentra- 
tion camps,  which  I  consider  a  more  cruel 
way  of  killing  than  sudden  death,  and  he 
did  It  for  less  dramatic  reasons  than  are 
involved  at  present 

I  hope  that  Stalin  was  a  unique  monster. 
But  for  me  to  say  that  I  know  that  none 
of  his  kind  is  left  would  be  obviously  a 
stronger  assertion  than  I  feel  capable  of 
making. 

RED    china's    weakness 

Q.  Dr  Teller,  what  is  your  estimate  of  Red 
Chinese  capabilities  in  building  a  nuclear 
arsenal'? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  Red  China  is  likely 
to  be  a  really  significant  power  In  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Q.  In  the  next  10  years.  15  years? 
A.  Tills  century.  I  say  this  because  what 
they  need  in  order  to  become  such  a  power 
is  great  progress  in  technology  Such  tech- 
nology must  be  based  on  skilled  and  edu- 
cated people  They  are  trying  to  educate  their 
people  in  technological  ways,  but  this  is  a 
lengthy  process,  because  they  don't  have 
enough  educators. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Chinese  nuclear  ex- 
plosions proved  something  that  is  not  too 
surprising:  It  is  not  particularly  dllHcult  to 
solve  a  tricky  technological  problem  in  iso- 
lation They  have  a  few  good  men  But  big 
and  reliable  production  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
Chinese  have  In  five  or  10  years — In  small 
numbers — not  only  big  nuclear  explosives  but 
rockets  to  carry  them  If  we  take  the  appro- 
priate defensive  measures,  this  need  not 
worry  us  very  much.  Perhaps  It  will  worry  us 
anyway,  but  it  need  not  be  a  lethal  threat 
to  the  United  States.  It  may  be  a  lethal 
threat  to  big  groups  of  people,  but  It  need 
not  be  a  threat  to  the  continued  existence 
of  the  United  States. 

The  main  point,  in  my  mind.  Is  that  the 
real  danger  comes  from  two  sources: 

One  is  the  real  strength  of  Russia,  which 
started  from  a  higher  technological  level  in 
1917  than  China  had  attained  In  1949  Russia 
has  worked  on  the  technological  revolution 
very  diligently,  for  a  half  century,  and  the 
results  are  coming  In  now.  This  Is  one  of 
our  real  sources  of  danger. 

The  other  is  our  overconfldence,  sluggish- 
ness, optimism,  unpreparedness. 

Q.  Would  you  say  misinformation,  in  ad- 
dition'' 

A.  Incomplete  information  certainly  is  a 
danger  After  ail,  there  is  a  temptation  for 
anyone  who  is  in  ptiwer  to  classify  his  own 
mistakes  and  thus  exempt  himself  from  crit- 
icism. I  am  of  course  not  the  flrst  one  to 
raise  the  point. 

Q.  Is  this  country's  security  airtight? 

A.  We  axe  doing  such  an  excellent  Job  with 
resfject  to  security  regulations  within  this 
country  that  we  are  confusing  our  own  pub- 
lic. But  we  are  not  doing  a  similarly  excel- 
lent Job  In  keeping  secrets  from  the  Russians 
Less  secrecy  and  more  speed  would  be  both 
in  greater  consonance  with  democratic  pro- 
cedures and  would  be  better  Insurance  for 
our  survival  I  would  say  that.  If  we  appro- 
priately revise  our  security  regulations,  it 
might  be  beneficial. 

Incidentally,  there  is  one  field  where  we 
really  are  ahead  of  the  Russians:  That  is  in 
computing  machines  There  we  did  not  use 
secrecy,  but  we  used  speed 

Q  What  would  you  say  has  been  the  real 
effect  of  the  theft  of  nuclear  loformatlon  by 
one  country  from  another  through  various 
clandestine  methods? 

A.  Not  much.  To  make  a  nuclear  explosive 
is  basically  simple  and  we  cannot  keep  sim- 


ple facts  secret,  any  more  than  we  can  keep 
secret  the  multiplication  table 

Q  Do  you  mean  Klaus  Puchs.  the  atomic 
spy.  was  not  Important  to  the  Russians  ' 

A.  I  suspect  that  he  was  Important  in  one 
very'  unfortunate  way.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Russians'  being  able  to  make  nu- 
clear weapons  more  rapidly,  his  importance 
amounts  to  weeks,  months,  probably  not 
years,  by  my  estimate.  That  Is  unimportant. 
Who  cares  whether  the  flrst  Russian  explo- 
sion was  in  September.  1949.  or  instead 
would  have  been  In  February  of  1950^  I  don't 
know  this — I'm  Just  guessing.  But  I'm  piv- 
Ing  you  an  impression  of  what  1  think  the 
difference  was 

However,  you  remember  that  horrible  pok- 
er game  in  Potsdam  |  in  1945 1  when  Truman 
tried  to  tell  Stalin  that  we  had  a  nuclear 
weafxsn  and  Stalin  was  not  interested?  He 
was  protKibly  not  Interested  because  he 
knew  it  all  from  Fuchs,  you  see  And  then, 
after  the  war  we  came  up  with  the  Baruch 
Plan  for  controlling  nuclear  weapons — and 
the  Russians  refused  It. 

Quite  probably  they  would  have  refused 
It  anyway.  But  whatever  chance  It  had  of 
being  accepted  was  destroyed  by  Fuch.';,  be- 
cause If  there  had  been  no  leaks  of  this  kind, 
then  the  Russians  would  have  been  faced 
by  an  unknown  threat.  Now  they  were  faced 
by  a  threat  whose  extent  they  knew  They 
were  not  taken  by  surprise.  That  was.  I 
think,  the  real  importance — ^not  the  knowl- 
edge in  a  technological  sense,  but  the  pre- 
paredness In  the  diplomatic  sense. 

REAL   PROBLEM   IN    ESPIONAQ* 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  we  don't  have  to 
worry  about  Russian  espionage? 

A.  Of  course  we  do  have  to  worry  about 
Russian  espionage  in  some  respects.  What 
worries  me  more  is  the  question  of  the  dura- 
bility of  our  secrets. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Russians  could  And 
out  where  every  one  of  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines Is.  that  would  be  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage to  them.  This  is  a  secret  worth  keep- 
ing. The  loss  of  that  secret  would  be  very 
significant. 

But  if  we  Insist  on  keeping  secret  things 
that  we  do  keep  secret  for  years.  I  will  say 
that  a  considerable  fraction  of  the.sc  secrets 
are  secrets  only  in  our  imagination,  infor- 
mation kept  from  our  own  people  and  to  a 
great  extent  from  our  allies — not  from  the 
Russians.  I  think  that  "operational"  secrets 
can  be  kept:   "long  term  "  secrets  cannot. 

Q.  Is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  nu- 
clear weapons  inevitably  attainable  by  any 
nation  with  competent  scientists,  without 
outside  help? 

A.  The  United  States.  Russia.  Britain. 
France,  China— each  performed  a  nuclear 
explosion.  They  didn't  wait  very  long  after 
they  had  the  nuclear  materials.  Draw  your 
conclusions 

Q  Can  many  nations  now  get  materials 
through  reactors  designed  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses? 

A.  Reactors  are  becoming  economically 
very  attractive — no  secrets  about  how  to 
make  good  reactors.  Reactors  can  be  used  as 
effective  and  ample  sources  of  strategic  nu- 
clear materials. 

Q.  Do  the  Japanese  have  any  special  ca- 
pacity to  develop  a  nuclear  arsenal' 

A.  The  Japanese  have  been  working  on 
their  technology  for  over  a  century,  have 
done  it  diligently  and  effectively.  There  is 
no  technological  feat  that  we  can  accom- 
plish that  the  Japanese  could  not  accom- 
plish, although  on  an  appropriately  smaller 
scale.  I  have  very  considerable  respect  for  the 
Japanese.  They  have  the  background  of  tech- 
nology which  the  Chinese  are  lacking. 

Q.  Ajid  they  have  an  Intellectual 
curiosity — 

A.  Oh.  the  Chinese,  too  I  don't  want  to 
underestimate  the  Chinese  at  all.  It  Is 
specifically    in    technology    where    they    are 
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behind,  where  they  must  catch  up,  but  where 
they  won't  catch  up  fast. 

Q  What  about  India — do  they  have  a  back- 
ground of  science? 

A  The  little  experience  I  have  with 
Indian  scientists  seems  to  Indicate  more  In- 
terest in  theory  than  in  application.  In  fact, 
the  Indians  have  anticipated,  by  millennia, 
Western  thought  about  inftnity. 

Q  How  about  France''  Do  you  think  France 
can  become  a  major  nuclear  power? 

h  France  can  do  a  lot.  Here,  there  is  one 
point  I  would  like  to  mention: 

I  have  told  you  that  a  "light"  missile  de- 
fense can  be  set  up  rather  Inexpensively  to 
stop  the  Chinese,  or  for  that  matter,  anyone 
else---with  the  exception  only  of  the  Russians. 
I  think  one  of  the  interesting  possibilities — 
merely  as  a  theoretical  possibility — is  that.  If 
the  Russian  .-iy.stem  cannot  do  anything  else, 
it  can  defend  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
French  or  the  Chinese  And  a  situation  where 
we  can  be  blackmailed  by  smaller  powers  but 
Russia  can't  be  blackmailed  would  in  itself 
be  of  a  very  serious  nature 

Q.  A  lot  of  people  think  that  Prance's  pro- 
gram Is  essentially  Just  a  matter  of  political 
pride— 

A  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  many  In- 
telligent experts  in  France  who  believe  in 
their  nwn  offensive-nilsslle  program  as  some- 
thing effective  and  logical.  They  are  mis- 
guided, and  I  would  like  to  convince  them 
otherwise,  but  I  don't  have  a  chance  as  long 
:i.s  our  own  policy  Is  completely  based  on 
retaliation — on  offensive  weapons — and  not 
on  building  an  effective  missile  defense. 

Q  With  so  many  nations  lining  up  as 
potential  nuclear  powers — will  a  nonproUfera- 
tion  treaty  be  practical' 

.\.  I  don't  believe  in  unpollced  treaties.  I 
don't  believe  In  treaties  that  have  no  teeth 
m  them  I  don't  believe  in  anyone's  ability  to 
restrict  knowledge.  I  do  believe  In  the  prac- 
ticability of  developing  a  situation  where  It 
is  not  to  the  advantage — at  least,  less  to  the 
•Tdvantage — of  a  country  to  have  retaliatory 
weajions.  If  we  could  equip  more  countries 
with  instruments  that  can  be  used  for  de- 
fense :ind  defense  only,  that  would  make  a 
powerful  contribution. 

Q  Can  that  be  done,  technologically — 
missiles  for  defense  only? 

A  It  Is  not  easy,  but  I  believe  that  It  can 
be  done  "ifou  can  have  an  electronic  program 
which  will  allow  the  defensive  missile  to  ex- 
plode o  ily  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  ground 
and  only  over  tlie  planned  defended  area. 
hnd  we  can  so  arrange  this  electronic  sys- 
tem that.  If  anybody  wants  to  take  It  apart, 
lift  the  nuclear  warhead  and  use  it  for  a 
nonprogramed  purpose,  that  attempt  would 
de.stroy  the  nuclear  warhead. 

I  think  a  defensive  umbrella  Is  a  possibil- 
ity It  would  help  to  hold  the  free  world  to- 
gether and  would  greatly  diminish  any  na- 
tMn's  desire  for  retaliatory  weapons. 

Q  Dr.  Teller,  what  is  your  official  rela- 
tionship to  the  Government  now? 

A  I  am  working  actively  on  the  Science 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Air  Force.  Also,  while 
I  :un  an  employe  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  have  a  professorship  there,  I  ac- 
tually si:)end  a  very  considerable  fraction  of 
my  time  helping  at  the  LawTence  Radiation 
L.iboratory — the  Llvermore  proJect^ — which  Is 
under  contractual  relation  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Comnil.':sion. 

Q.  Is  there  any  parallel  between  the  fight 
you  had  m  the  late  '40s  with  some  of  your 
associates  and  the  Administration  in  trying 
to  get  work  started  on  the  hydrogen  bomb 
and  the  experience  you  are  going  through 
now  arguing  your  case  In  private  and  public 
for  the  antlbalUstlc  missile'' 

A  Not  one  parallel,  but  any  number — a 
whole  sheaf  of  parallels. 

Q   Is  history  repeating  Itself? 

A  AW  the  t:me.  I  mean,  make  it  the 
H-b(jmb,  make  it  civil  defense,  make  it  the 


antlbalUstlc  missile,  make  It  any  important 
step  of  preparedness. 

Q.  Are  people  listening  to  you,  having 
been  proven  right  before? 

A.  At  this  point  I  had  better  not  say  any- 
thing. You  are  asking  me  to  explain  a  situa- 
tion In  which  I'm  deeply  involved.  For  me  to 
try  to  explain  would  be  much  too  difficult. 
An  outsider  can  Judge  much  better  than  I 
can. 

PSYCHOLOGY     OF     A-BOMB 

Q.  Perhaps  there's  another  way  to  ask  it — 

A.  Look,  we  are  Influenced  by  many  fac- 
tors— emotional  factors.  You  probably  know 
— I  have  •written  about  it  in  my  book,  "The 
Legacy  of  Hiroshima" — that  in  the  war 
against  Japan  I  felt  that  we  should  demon- 
strate our  atomic  bomb  and  not  actually 
use  it,  or  use  It  only  if  the  demonstration  did 
not  convince  the  Japanese. 

I  told  this  to  some  of  my  colleagues,  ■who 
strongly  disagreed.  They  were  for  dropping 
the  bomb.  I  believe  that,  at  a  time  when 
the  war  was  practically  won.  a  mere  demon- 
stration would  have  sufficed 

So  the  two  atomic  bombs  were  dropped. 
They  brought  about  a  strong  emotional  reac- 
tion. 

This  seems  to  be  the  summary  of  our  atti- 
tude of  the  atomic  bomb:  In  war.  go  ahead 
and  use  it.  Right  after  the  war  you  say. 
"It's  horrible.  Don't  ever  touch  it  again." 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  certainly  not  a  good 
and  practical  behavior.  Perhaps  it  is  not  even 
rational  behavior.  But  It  Is  the  psychological 
reality  of  today. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  CITY— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Kennedy]  recently  addressed  the  Day 
Care  Counci'.  of  New  York  at  their  sym- 
posium on  "The  Child  and  the  City." 
Senator  Kennedy's  remarks  dealt  pri- 
marily with  the  degrading  effect  which 
the  imjjoverished  conditions  of  the  ghet- 
tos of  our  cities  have  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  children.  His  insight 
into  the  problems  of  poverty  and  his  sug- 
gested solutions  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Kennedy's  remarks  to 
the  Day  Care  Council  of  New  York  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Day 
Care  Council  of  New  York.  1-Day  Sym- 
posium, "The  Child  and  the  City,"  New 
York  City.  May  8.  1967 

"That's  me.  I  ain't  missed  a  day  going  to 
school." 

The  speaker  Is  a  bright-eyed,  vibrant. 
aware  Negro  girl  of  four.  Her  picture  and  the 
caption  she  gave  It  are  In  a  book  of  pictures 
about  a  Head  Start  program  in  Mississippi, 
with  text  written  by  the  children. 

The  child  lives  In  a  rural  community,  but 
there  are  children  all  over  the  country — in 
urban  ghetto  and  rural  hollow  alike — who 
have  the  same  story  to  tell. 

For  those  children  who  have  participated 
In  Head  Start,  there  has  been  a  beginning  of 
something  new.  They  have  begun  to  sense. 
as  young  as  they  are,  that  they  do  matter, 
that  each  of  them  Is  someone. 

You  of  the  Day  Care  Council,  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Day  Care,  have  long 
known  the  Importance  of  these  early  experi- 
ences for  children.  Your  work  has  consist- 
ently reflected   this   Insight,   and   It  was  no 


accident  that  you  contributed  as  you  did  to 
the  design  of  Head  Start  at  its  inception. 

So  I  am  honored  to  address  you  today. 
Your  work  has  inspired  us  all. 

But  If  your  efforts — and  Head  Start — have 
helped  thousands  of  children  to  understand 
their  own  worth,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  who  have  not  been  reached,  and 
still  other  thousands  who  were  touched,  who 
were  moved  ever  so  briefly,  and  then  slid 
back  into  the  tragic,  all  too  familiar,  dead- 
ening cycle  of  p>overty. 

There  are  children  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta — where  I  visited  with  the  Senate  Pov- 
erty Subcommittee  last  month — whose  bellies 
are  swollen  with  hunger,  who  exist  on  grits 
for  breakfast,  no  lunch  and  beans  or  nee 
for  supper.  Many  of  them  cannot  go  to  school 
because  they  have  no  clothes  or  shoes,  and 
their  hunger  makes  them  so  lethargic  that 
they  could  not  learn  even  If  they  were  in 
school. 

But  these  conditions  are  not  confined  to 
rural  Mississippi,  or  remote  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Subcommittee 
saw  children  in  dark  tenements  in  W'ashing- 
ton.  DC.  within  sight  of  the  Capitol,  who 
were  almost  as  hungry.  And  similar  condi- 
tions exist  in  Harlem,  in  Southside  Chicago, 
in  Watts  and  elsewhere. 

There  are  children  in  each  of  these  areas 
who  have  never  been  to  school,  never  seen  a 
doctor  or  a  dentist,  never  been  downtown 

There  are  children  who  have  never  heard 
conversation  in  their  homes,  never  read  or 
even  seen  a  book,  and  have  vocabularies  so 
limited  that  they  do  not  know  what  clouds 
are.  or  elbows   or  frogs  or  snakes. 

There  are  children — ^some  14,000 — who  are 
injured  or  infected  by  rat  bites  each  year. 

For  all  of  these  children,  John  Adams'  ob- 
servation of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  that 
"the  poor  man  ,  .  ,  is  not  disapproved,  cen- 
sured, or  reproached:  he  Is  only  not  seen,"  is 
still  all  too  true.  These  children  are  simply 
not  seen.  They  have  no  identity.  They  do  not 
say.  they  cannot  say,  "That's  me." 

They  are  the  children  we  must  focus  on 
today. 

They  are  the  children  who  are  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  the  modern  city. 

They  are  the  children  whose  parents  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  purchase  quality 
education  and  other  social  services  for  them. 

They  are  the  children  who  must  depend 
upon  publicly  provided  social  services — which 
become  more  insensitive  and  unresponsive  to 
their  needs  as  the  citv  becomes  more  hide- 
ously crowded  and  complex,  as  our  sense  of 
community,  of  social  identification,  continues 
to  deteriorate. 

Lewis  Mumford  told  the  Riblcoff  subcom- 
mittee a  few  days  ago  that  "democracy,  in 
any  active  sense,  begins  and  ends  in  com- 
munities small  enough  for  their  members  to 
meet  face  to  face." 

If  the  masslveness  and  congestion  of  the 
city  have  damaged  us  all,  the  damage  and  the 
frustration  have  been  the  deepest  and  most 
debilitating  for  the  child  of  the  ghetto.  If  we 
have  suffered  somewhat  the  loss  of  personal 
Identity  that  comes  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  neighborhood  as  the  basic  unit  of  local 
democracy,  the  child  of  the  ghetto  has  suf- 
fered most.  For  he  is  a  prisoner  In  an  area 
which  is  not  a  community  or  even  a  series  of 
communities,  but  a  vast,  grey,  undifferen- 
tiated slum,  isolated  physically  and  in  every 
other  way  from  the  rest  of  the  city  and  its 
resources. 

He  begins  his  confrontation  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  world  outside  the  ghetto  when 
he  is  born — I  should  say,  If  he  Is  bom.  For 
the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  ghetto  Is 
over  40  per  thousand;  two-thirds  higher  than 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  one-third 
higher  than  a  relatively  undeveloped  nation 
like  Yugoslavia, 

Later  he  enters  a  school  system  which  offers 
him  an  inferior  education — In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
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heavily  Negro  elementary  schools  have  a  full 

complement  of  regular  teachers,  while  over 
two-thirds  .>f  the  predominantly  white 
schools  have  their  quota  of  fully  licensed 
teachers. 

If  he  perseveres  In  learning  from  textbooks 
which  have  little  relation  to  his  own  limited 
experience  he  gets  to  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  and  sees  that  his  brothers  and  sisters 
have  grown  >ip  before  him  into  a  world  where 
satiflfylni?  employment  for  the  Negro  Is  a 
rarity  Liibor  Department  studies  show  that 
unemployment  In  urban  ghettos  runs  28  to  35 
percent,  and.  for  young  people,  even  higher 
Those  who  do  work  too  often  have  manual, 
degr.idlng.  dead-end  Jobs.  And  the  Negro  col- 
lege graduate's  earnings  average  about  the 
same  as  the  white  man  who  finished  the 
eighth  grade 

There  are  those  And  I  am  one  of  rhem  — 
who  say  that  we  will  only  begin  to  deal  with 
these  problems  when  we  decide  to  commit 
vastly  greater  resources  to  the  task.  We  have 
not  shown  that  commitment  up  to  now.  al- 
though I  believe  we  can  despite  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Only  last  year,  for  example  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Public  Wel- 
fare sought  to  add  $750  million  to  the  pover- 
ty program  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion rejected  this  proposal  The  additional 
$200  million  proposed  for  Head  Start  would 
have  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  children 
in  full -year  Head  Start  programs  The  added 
$195  million  proposed  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  would  have  provided  65,000 
more  part-time  Jobs  to  keep  young  people  in 
school,  and  25.000  more  Jobs  for  those  who 
had  alreadv  left  school. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  far  more  than  money 
Is  involved 

We  who  are  the  fortunate  ones,  we  who 
are  the  "establishment,"  we  who  control  the 
Institutions  of  government  as  they  are  now 
constituted,  must  begin  to  recognize  that  the 
answers  we  have  provided  up  to  now  have 
not  been  completely  successful. 

We  have  created  a  welfare  system  which 
aids  only  a  fourth  of  those  who  are  poor, 
which  forces  men  to  leave  their  families  so 
that  public  assistance  can  be  obtained,  which 
has  created  a  dependence  on  their  fellow 
citizens  that  is  degrading  and  distasteful  to 
gtver  and  receiver  alike 

We  have  built  vast.  Impersonal  high-rise 
public  housing  projects — ghettos  within 
ghettos — Isolated  from  the  outside  world  and 
devoid  of  any  sense  of  humanity 

We  have  cleared  areas  of  slums  In  the 
name  of  urban  renewal,  with  little  sense  of 
what  would  become  of  those  whose  homes  we 
leveled. 

We  have  provided  health  services  in  huge, 
unpleasant  municipal  hospitals — through 
emergency  rooms  and  out-patient  clinics 
where  people  wait  for  hours  to  see  a  doctor 
they  have  never  seen  before  and  are  likely 
never  to  see  again 

We  must  understand  what  we  have  done 
We  have  said  "Here  Here  Is  what  we  are 
going  to  dii  for  you  '  And  In  our  generosity, 
we  have  created  a  system  of  hand -outs,  a  sec- 
ond-rate set  of  social  services  which  damages 
and  demeans  its  recipients,  and  destroys  any 
semblance  of  human  dlgruty  that  they  have 
managed  to  retain  through  their  adversity 

This  cannot  continue.  It  must  not  con- 
tinue. For  all  around  our  nation.  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlciins.  Mexican -Americans  and  In- 
dians. fKxir  whites  In  Appalachla  and  In 
blighted  inner  city  areas,  are  waking  up  to 
what  we  have  done.  They  are  demanding 
their  rights  as  human  beings.  They  are  de- 
manding what  the  rest  of  us  take  for 
granted — a  measure  of  control  over  their 
lives,  over  their  own  destinies,  a  sense  of 
communication  with  those  whom  they  have 
elected  to  govern  them.  If  we  do  not  yield. 
If  we  do  not  work  a  virtual  revolution  In  the 
organization  of  our  social  services,  the  result 
could  be  the  ripping  asunder  of  the  already 


thin  fabric  of  American  life    The  stakes  are 
indeed  high. 

Can  we  not  respond  to  the  aspirations  of 
our  fellow  citizens' 

Can  we  not  decentralize  the  administration 
of  our  schools,  offering  parents  a  voice  In 
the  policy  of  the  institutions  which  are  sup- 
posed to  educate  their  children? 

Can  we  not  encourage  the  development  of 
latjoraU'iry  schools  in  the  ghetto,  with  master 
teachers  and  parent  teacher  aides'"  Can  we 
not  devise  a  way  to  give  such  teacher  aides 
the  chance  to  further  their  education  and 
move  up  the  career  ladder? 

Can  we  not  accept  the  development  of 
competitive  schools  as  a  yardstick— what  the 
TVA  has  been  In  the  fleld  of  electric  power 
generation — to  measure  the  performance  of 
our  traditional  school  system? 

Do  we  not  have  the  Ingenuity  to  Involve 
private  enterprise  In  the  process  of  providing 
adequate  housing  for  the  43  percent  of  Ne- 
groes who  now  live  In  substandard  dwell- 
ings? 

Do  we  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  bring 
health  services  to  the  poor  on  a  nelghbor- 
h'Dod  scale,  with  family  physicians,  and  aides 
who  bring  preventive  care  to  the  ghetto  for 
the  first  time'' 

Do  we  not  have  the  ability  to  devise  man- 
power programs  which  create  not  Just  Jobs, 
but  Jobs  with  possibilities  for  further  edu- 
cation and  advancement  over  time? 

Do  we  not  have  the  capacity  to  reorganize 
our  welfare  system  so  the  ghetto  resident  Is 
not  confronted  with  a  bewilderlngly  frag- 
mented array  of  agencies,  but  rather  la  served 
by  a  rational  system  he  can  understand 
With  expediters  or  workers  from  his  own  com- 
munity to  help  him  obtain  aid? 

Do  we  not  have  the  skill  to  bring  govern- 
ment back  to  the  community,  back  to  Lewis 
Mumford's  "face  to  face"  scale,  before  It  Is 
t.:>o  late? 

We  have  begun  to  do  some  of  these  things, 
here  in  New  'Vork  and  across  the  country. 
But  having  begun,  we  must  do  more.  And  in 
all  of  this  there  must  be  an  overriding  theme 
and  goal — the  Involvement  of  the  community, 
of  those  who  have  the  greatest  stake  In  the 
quality  of  the  services  they  receive. 

Is  this  a  practical  goal? 

Consider  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children — chaired  by  President  O. 
Meredith  Wilson  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Including  New  York's  John  Fischer 
and  Frank  Karelsen. 

"Those  educators  who  have  the  greatest 
app.trent  success  In  dealing  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged."  savs  the  re- 
port, "consistently  set  a  high  priority  on  the 
Involvement  of  parents." 

But.  I  might  add.  the  report  goes  on  to  say 
that  "involvement  of  parents  .  .  remains  an 
area  of  lost  accomplishment." 

Or  consider  the  success  of  Head  Start  pro- 
grams where  community  and  parent  partici- 
pation was  a  reality  rather  than  a  theoretical 
mandate  I  recently  saw  one  such  program 
in  Mississippi — children  loving  to  learn,  par- 
ents involved  as  teacher  aides  and  as  ad- 
visors with  a  say  In  the  structure  of  the 
program.  The  parents  made  newly  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  quality  education,  have 
taken  a  new  Interest  In  the  entire  school 
system  which  their  children  attend  That  in- 
terest In  turn  has  made  them  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  consequences  ol  lack  of  politi- 
cal power,  which  has  led  them  to  register  and 
vote  so  they  may  have  some  hope  of  affecting 
the  system  which  governs  them. 

And  In  bringing  about  the  Involvement  of 
the  community,  you — the  people  who  have 
worked  so  hard  and  for  so  long  to  bring  a 
better  life  to  others — have  a  critical  role  to 
play  The  Day  Care  Council  Is  keenly  aware 
of  this.  I  know,  for  the  day  care  organiza- 
tions have  always  had  boards  representing  a 
true  cross-section  of  the  communities  they 
serve    So  you  know  that  successful  commu- 


nity participation— whether  In  the  schools, 
in  health  services,  or  In  the  welfare  system — 
flows  from  a  partnership  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  professional  personnel  who 
have  been  trained  to  serve  its  needs 

Consider,  in  this  regard,  what  happened  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  ECCO — the  East  Cen- 
tral Citizens  Organization  —has  become  one 
of  the  most  successful  neighborhood  orga- 
nizations in  the  nation.  The  Lutheran 
Church  in  that  community  had  a  settlement 
house.  It  turned  that  facility  over  to  the 
community,  no  strings  attached.  That  Luth- 
eran Church  Is  now  more  Involved  thin  ever 
In  the  community.  The  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood— feeling  some  kind  of  parity  for  the 
first  time  due  to  the  church's  gesture — came 
to  Pastor  Bernhard  of  the  church  and  asked 
for  his  help  and  advice,  and  received  it  The 
relationship  Is  stronger  than  ever  and  's  a 
major  reason  why  ECCO  has  succeeded  as  it 
b&a. 

The  ECCO  story  has  meaning  for  .ill  of 
us  All  of  us.  I  believe,  can  do  what  Pastor 
Bernhard  did  and  In  doing  so  can  facilitate 
the  revolution  In  social  services  to  which  I 
referred 

The  battle  to  return  to  the  neighborhood, 
to  reconstitute  democracy  on  a  "face  to  face  " 
level,  is  not  Just  a  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
child  of  the  ghetto.  It  Is  a  battle  for  all  of 
us,  for  all  of  our  children  for  the  shaping 
of  Ideals  of  our  nation 

For  the  child  of  the  suburbs  has  suffered 
from  the  loss  of  community  as  well.  He  lives, 
after  all.  In  a  vast  bedroom,  removed  by  rib- 
bons of  concrete  from  the  city,  where  his 
father's  work  and  the  cultur.il  and  social 
amenities  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the  com- 
munity  life  are  located 

He.  too.  suffers  as  he  grows  up  from  a 
sense  of  being  un.able  to  be  an  active  deter- 
mining force  In  his  own  life.  If  there  has 
been  a  "drug  scene  "  In  the  ghetto  for  years. 
we  now  read  Increasingly  of  the  use  of  LSD 
and  other  dangerous  drugs  on  college  c.im- 
puses  The  suicide  rate  .\mong  children  and 
teen-agers  is  rising  If  there  Is  crime  and 
violence  among  young  people  in  the  ghetto, 
there  are  also  disturbances  nnd  Increasing 
delinquency  among  the  "teenle-bopper"  chil- 
dren of  the  suburbs. 

Let  no  man  think,  therefore,  that  he  fights 
this  battle  for  others  He  fights  It  for  his  own 
children,  for  us  all  The  sense  of  com.munity 
is  essential  to  us  all — for  none  of  us  can 
have  an  Identity  except  In  relation  to  his 
community,  to  his  fellow  man. 

You  will  spend  the  day  today  discussing 
the  ways  in  which  all  of  our  Institutions 
Impinge  upon  the  child  In  the  city.  You  have 
found  the  way  In  the  past.  I  know  you  will 
find  It  today.  For  what  all  of  us  want  to  see 
Is  that  picture  of  the  child  In  Mississippi 
reproduced  by  the  millions,  among  children 
and  adults  alike  "That's  me.  I  ain't  ml.'^sed 
a  day  going  to  school." 
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WHAT  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY  IS  ALL 
ABOUT 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  the  article 
entitled  "The  Great  Society's  Wondrous 
'War'  Budget"  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Disest  is  filled  with  .sentences 
which  twist  like  an  eel  throuch  the  facts 
and  leave  the  truth  in  .shambles  It  is 
impossible  to  reply  categorically  to  an 
article  like  this.  It  mentions  Federal 
taxes  and  State  taxes  indiscriminately. 
It  discusses  Federal  pro^jrams  which  have 
been  in  effect  for  a  \cme,  time  it.  the  .-ame 
breath  with  Fcdiral  protjrams  which  are 
newly  enacted,  and  which  nnuht  be 
termed  "Great  Society"  protjrams 

It  talks  about  taxes  which  have  not 
been  enacted  and  ignores  reductions  in 
expenditures  which  have  been  made   It 


picks  out  one  or  two  examples  of  waste 
in  va5t  programs,  overlooking  the  fact 
tha*^  most  of  the  programs  have  been 
prudently  and  well  administered.  No 
matter  how  carefully  a  program  which  is 
new  and  breaking  ground  is  handled, 
there  are  bound  to  be  some  mistakes  in 
judgment  and  some  errors  in  anticipating 
the  impact  it  will  make. 

First,  as  we  all  know,  many  Great 
Society  pro.crams  have  been  cut  this 
year  below  the  amounts  appropriated 
iast  year.  Some  of  them  have  been  cut 
so  low  they  are  ineffective.  There  has 
been  a  hold-the-line  philosophy  on 
others. 

Second.  Federal  taxes  are  not  as  high 
a.s  they  wore  several  years  ago.  We  re- 
duced Federal  income  taxes  by  $12  billion 
in  1964  and  cut  Federal  excise  taxes  by 
$3'j  billion  in  1965.  This  6-percent  in- 
crease to  which  the  article  refers  has 
been  reque.<^tcd:  there  is  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Congress  will  vote  it. 
I  hope  it  can  be  avoided. 

It  is  true  that  social  security  taxes  will 
probably  be  increased.  This  is  necessary 
because  present  social  security  benefits 
are  too  low  People  can  receive  as  little 
as  S44  a  month.  No  one  can  live  on  that 
amount  today.  Social  security  was  never 
intended  to  be  tlio  sole  income  of  a  re- 
tired person:  it  was  intended  only  to  be 
supplemer.tai-y  to  a  person's  own  savings. 
But  many  of  our  older  people  have  very 
little  ether  savings.  If  social  security  ben- 
efits are  not  increa.'^ed,  there  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  an  increase  in  welfare 
payment-s,  I  am  sure  Senators  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  preferable  to  give  our 
older  people  the  dignity  that  goes  with 
social  security  benefits. 

Our  grcp.te.'-t  expense  is,  of  course,  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Domestic  spending  ac- 
counts fur  only  20  percent  of  our  budget 
as  opposed  to  80  percent  for  defense, 
Vietnam,  past  wars,  space,  and  interna- 
tional affairs.  Our  Vietnam  expenditures 
hav^  ri.^en  from  S103  million  in  1965  to 
SL'l  9  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  The  Presi- 
dcnt':^  budget  for  all  of  the  so-called  anti- 
poverty  programs  is  S2  billion. 

Inflation  has  been  very  troublesome 
during  the  Vietnam  war  period,  and  we 
are  all  very  much  concerned.  It  is  no  con- 
.lolation  to  the  person  trying  to  make  his 
pay  check  stretch  that  we  have  done  a 
much  better  job  during  this  war  in  con- 
trolling price  ri,ses  than  we  did  during 
the  Korean  war.  According  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  prices  rose  annually  5.1  percent 
from  1950  to  1952,  compared  to  the  rela- 
tively much  lower  rate  of  2.3  percent  an- 
nually between  1964  and  1966.  or  2.9  per- 
cent from  1965  to  1966. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  the  peak 
of  the  Vietnam  inflation  has  passed.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  increased 
about  one-half  percent  in  the  latest  6 
months  for  which  we  have  data — Sep- 
tember to  March.  Prices  of  nondurable 
goods  were  approximately  unchanged 
during  that  period,  while  durable  goods' 
prices  were  up  about  one-half  percent. 
Most  of  the  rise  in  consumer  prices  was 
accounted  for  by  increases  in  the  price 
of  services  which  generally  stem  from 
special  shortages,  such  as  medical  care, 
rather  than  national  economic  policy. 


This  is  not  an  attempt  to  say  that  all 
is  right  with  America  and  that  we  have  no 
problems.  I  support  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  in  his  pro- 
posal to  undertake  a  major  re-examina- 
tion of  what  we  have  done  in  legislation 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  tighten  and  improve 
the  programs  we  have  enacted,  I  am  sup- 
porting legislation  which  will  review  the 
grant-in-aid  programs,  and  to  see  how 
they  can  be  better  managed.  I  am  watch- 
ing constantly  for  ways  to  cut  expendi- 
tures and  eliminate  waste  and  over- 
lapping. 

What  disturbs  me  about  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  is  that  it  completely  over- 
looks the  fact  that  we  have  poor  and  un- 
trained and  undereducated  and  under- 
privileged people  in  America,  and  that 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world  can  and  should  do  something 
about  them.  We  should  try  to  help  them 
to  help  themselves.  That  is  what  the 
Great  Society  is  all  about. 


SMALL  BUSINESS   WEEK 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President,  the 
small  businessmen  and  women  of  this 
country  epitomize  American  ingenuity, 
resourcefulness  and  self  reliance. 

Forward  looking  and  ever  ready  to  try 
the  new,  to  seek  improvements  in  meth- 
ods and  products,  they  are  the  true  in- 
novators in  our  society. 

In  America  small  business  is  synony- 
mous with  opportunity.  Today,  as  in  the 
past,  a  small  businessman  may,  in  the 
best  American  tradition,  put  his  unique 
talents  to  the  challenge  of  a  fair  trial 
in  the  marketplace  of  products  and  ideas. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  small  busi- 
ness is  a  way  of  life,  as  it  was  for  their 
forebears.  The  Small  Bu.'^iness  Adminis- 
tration was  established  to  insure  that 
the  small  business  way  of  life  remains 
a  vigorous  and  vital  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  Bernard  L,  Boutin,  the  capa- 
ble Administrator  of  this  agency,  is 
leading  SBA  in  fulfilling  this  important 
mandate. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  President 
Johnson  should  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning May  21,  1967,  as  Small  Business 
Week. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  take  part  in 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  small  business.  To  em- 
phasize its  importance,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  President  Johnson's  official 
proclamation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SiWALL  Business  Week.  1967 

(By  the  President  of  the  tJnited  States  of 
America,  a  Proclamation.  May  9,  1967) 

Fully  95  percent  of  the  businesses  serving 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  are  small 
and  privately  owned.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  Nation's  total  goods  and  services  are  sup- 
plied by  small  businesses. 

Small  businesses  perform  a  service  to  the 
Nation  beyond  the  supplying  of  goods.  Op- 
erating in  an  open,  competitive  market,  they 
stimulate  the  new  ideas  that  create  progress. 
They  provide  community  leadership  to  aid 
economic    development.    They    offer    a    wide 


and    challenging    variety   of    Job    opportuni- 
ties to  our  people. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  new  small 
businesses,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  in  the  past  three  years  granted  830 
loans,  totalling  over  $131  million,  to  local 
development  companies.  These  loans  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  28.800  new  Jobs, 
and  added  nearly  $1.2  billion  to  our  econ- 
omy. During  the  last  three  years  there  has 
been  a  net  increase  of  200,000  in  the  num- 
ber of  small  business  establishments  in  our 
Nation. 

We  recognize  and  applaud  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  our  4.8  million  small  busi- 
nesses. We  must  insure  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  vital  place  In  our  society. 

Now.  Therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  May 
21.  1967.  as  Small  Business  Week,  and  I  urge 
industrial  and  commercial  organizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  to 
participate  in  ceremonies  recognizing  the 
significant  contributions,  past  and  present. 
of  small  business  to  our  land,  our  cvilture 
and  our  Ideals. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States   of  America   to   be   affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  ninth 

day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

[seal]      nineteen    hundred    and    sixty-seven. 

and    of    the    Independence    of    the 

United    States    of    America   the    one 

hundred   and   ninety-first. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President : 

De.^n  RrsK. 
Secretary  of  State. 


AMERICAN  RESPONSIBILITY  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  delivered  the 
keynote  address  at  the  First  Annual  Con- 
gressional Forum  at  Queens  College, 
Flushing,  N.Y.  In  his  address,  entitled 
"The  American  Responsibility  at  Home 
and  Abroad,"  the  Senator  began  by  not- 
ing that  there  is  a  potential  confiict  be- 
tween the  American  responsibility  at 
home  and  the  American  responsibility 
abroad,  a  confiict  as  old  as  America  it- 
self. He  then  described  the  nature  of  that 
conflict  and  the  dilemma  confronting  the 
United  States  today. 

I  found  much  wisdom  in  the  Senator's 
address:  and  so  that  others  may  read 
this  most  thoughtful  speech,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Americ.\n  Responsibii.ity  at  Home  and 
Abroad 

1  Keynote  address  by  Senator  Joseph  S. 
Clark.  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  at  First 
Annual  Congressional  Forum  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Democrat  of  New  York.  Queens  College, 
Flushing.  N,Y,.  May  13.  1967) 

I 

The  American  responsibility  at  home  Is 
prescribed  clearly  and  eloquently  In  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution.  It  Is  "to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice.  In- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  ,  .  ."  The  Ameri- 
can responsibility  abroad,  which  follows  from 
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America's  responsibility  at  home,  is  to  at- 
tempt to  promote  an  international  environ- 
ment In  which  the  institutions  of  freedom 
and   liberty  can  flourish 

But  there  la  a  potential  conflict  between 
'.he  American  responsibility  at  home  and  the 
American  responsibility  abroad  That  con- 
flict Is  .i«  old  as  America  iWelf  For  Americans 
have  always  felt  apprehensive  that  external 
commitments  may  Involve  internal  sacrlBces; 
that  what  we  must  do  abroad  may  limit  what 
we  can  do  at  home:  that  the  practices  we  fol- 
low when  we  participate  In  the  affairs  of  the 
world  may  vary  from  the  princtpies  we  fol- 
low in  our  own  affvlrs;  and  that  foreign 
involvement*  m.^y  erode  or  even  corrode  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

The  conflict  between  our  responsibilities 
at  home  and  abroad  has  confronted  every 
generation  of  Americans.  George  Washing- 
ton warned  us  In  his  farewell  address  not 
to  "entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  In  the 
tolls  of  European  rlvalshlp.  interest,  humour 
or  caprice  '  As  time  p.is^ed.  and  the  nation 
grew  stronger,  the  question  was  applied  by 
Americans  not  only  to  Europe's  tolls  but  to 
any  foreign  Involvement  .\t  the  turn  of  the 
century,  for  example,  the  spread  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  to  the  Philippines 
caused  a  bitter  national  debate  en  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  an  Imperial 
role  Opponents  of  the  war.  and  of  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Philippines,  organized  them- 
selves Into  an  Antl-lmperlallst  League  In 
■'The  Prnud  Tower".  Barbara  Tuchman  de- 
scribes the  League's  arguments 

"The  quest  fur  power  money  and  glory 
abroad,  the  League  maintained  would  dis- 
tract from  reform  at  home  and  bring  in  its 
train  a  strong  central  government  destruc- 
tive of  traditional  st.ttcs'  rights  and  local 
liberties  Americans  had  enough  to  do  to 
solve  the  problems  of  municipal  corruption, 
war  between  capital  and  labour,  disordered 
currency,  unjust  taxation,  the  use  of  public 
office  for  spoils,  the  rights  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  South  and  of  the  Indians  In 
the  West,  before  taking  alien  peoples  under 
their  rule  " 

Although  the  Philippines  were  annexed. 
by  a  treaty  which,  incidentally,  was  ratified 
by  a  margin  of  only  two  votes,  we  have  not 
forgotten  the  misgivings  of  many  Americans 
who  feared  that  the  assumption  of  an  Im- 
perial responsibility  would  weaken  America 
both  materially  and  morally  and  undermine 
the  foundations  of  American  society 
n 

In  as.serting  that  the  primary  American 
re.sponslbiUty  Is  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
Americans  at  home  I  am  not  advocating  that 
we  pursue  a  policy  of  modem  isolationism. 
No  one  could  be  more  opposed  than  I  to 
America's  drawing  into  a  continental  shell 
m  the  misguided  belief  that  our  interests 
do  not  extend  beyond  our  continental 
shelf  America  has  a  responsibility  abroad — 
a  responsibility  that  has  both  practical  and 
moral  aspects — but  It  Is  derived  from 
America's  responsibility  to  Its  citizens  at 
home. 

I  would  define  the  American  responsibility 
abroad,  America's  national  interest  In  In- 
ternational affairs.  In  this  way  not  to  ne- 
i^lect  the  world  In  which  we  live  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  world  In  which  we  cannot  live.  By 
this  I  mean  that  we  should  not  permit  the 
kind  of  world  to  develop  which  we  would 
find  incornpatible  or  which  would  find 
American  society  unacceptable  In  other 
words.  I  am  not  proposing  that  we  should 
say  "Stop  the  world.  /  want  to  get  off  "  I  am 
saying  that  we  must  not  permit  a  situation 
to  arise  in  which  others  will  be  able  to  say 
to   us;    Stop   the  world.    I   want   vou   to  get 

o7  ' 

Americas  concept  of  lt.s  responsibility 
abroad  ha,s  changed  over  the  years.  Until  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  the  United 
States  saw   its  responsibility  abroad  as  set- 


ting a  moral  example  for  the  world.  Wash- 
ington exhorted  America  "to  give  to  man- 
kind the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  ex- 
ample of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  ex- 
alted Justice  and  benevolence,"  Lincoln  de- 
clared in  1861 

I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what 
great  principle  or  idea  It  was  that  kept  this 
confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies 
frvm  the  motherland,  but  that  sentiment  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave 
liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  hope  to  all  the  world  for  all  future 
time  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that 
in  due  time  the  welghU  would  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.  and  that  all 
should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  Is  the 
sentiment  embodied  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  " 

When  the  United  States  became  a  world 
power  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  debate  began  on  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue to  stand  apart,  content  merely  to  be 
a  moral  example  to  the  world,  or  whether  we 
should  become  actively  involved  «n  the  world 
If  that  debate  was  not  resolved  by  the  first 
world  war,  it  was  certainly  decided  by  the 
time  we  entered  the  second.  But  the  argu- 
ment has  continued  ever  since  on  the  extent 
and  basis  of  such  involvement,  on  the  re- 
sources to  be  committed  to  the  American 
responsibility  abroad  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  and  purposes  for  which  these  re- 
sources are  to  be  committed. 
Ill 
Testifying  before  the  Senate  Fori 
lauons  Committee  In  February.  1 
Henry  Steele  Commager  of  Amherst  College 
said 

■  We  are  still  committed  to  vast  but  as  yet 
unrealized  reforms  In  Latin  America;  we  are 
committing  ourselves  to  incomparably  larger 
responsibilities  in  Asia  We  should  not  be 
astonished  If  the  rest  of  the  world  wonders 
at  our  ambition  and  our  temerity,  or  If  it 
asks  whv.  if  we  have  the  power  and  the 
resources  to  carry  through  these  projects,  we 
do  not  use  some  of  them  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order  Perhaps  one-flfth  of  our 
population  live  In  poverty;  we  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  wipe  out  that  poverty.  Our 
cities  are  decaying,  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  restore  them  Ovir  educational  en- 
terprise Is  desperately  inadequate;  we  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
standards  which  we  ourselves  set  Our  rivers 
and  streams  are  polluted  and  the  very  air  we 
breathe  is  poisonous  but  we  lack  the  resources 
to  dense  these  Racial  discrimination  and  in- 
lustlce  flourish  In  every  section  of  the  Na- 
tion but  we  lack  the  resources  to  eradicate 
them  from  our  society  or  economy.  Crime 
flaunts  Itself  m  the  streets  of  our  cities,  but 
we  lack  the  resources  to  control  It,  Would  it 
not  be  wise,  so  doubtless  many  are  asking  at 
home  and  abroad.  If  we  used  our  immense 
power  and  resources  to  wipe  out  poverty  and 
injustice  and  waste  at  home  before  launch- 
ing ourselves  upon  crusades  to  wipe  out  these 
things  In  distant  continents? 

"Our  problem  Is  not  primarily  one  of  mate- 
rial resources  or  material  power.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  If  we  were  to  use  for  peaceful 
purposes  all  of  the  wealth  we  now  use  for 
war.  we  would.  Indeed,  have  the  resources  to 
lift  standards  of  living  in  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  as  well  as  at  home  What  we 
lack,  whatever  people  lack,  are  the  political, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  resources  for 
such  global  enterprises  " 

The  allocation  of  our  resources — our  po- 
litical. Intellectual  and  moral  resources,  as 
well  as  our  material  resources — is  what  we 
mean  when  we  talk  about  our  national  "pri- 
orities" which  is  really  an  abbreviation  for 
the  American  responsibility  at  home  and 
abroad.  Now  material  resources  are  not  inex- 
haustible, as  every  conservationist  knows. 
Nor  are  human  resources.  Governments,  be- 
ing composed   of   men,   have  only  a  certain 


amount  of  creative  energy,  and  It  is  limited 
first  by  the  most  limiting  of  all  factors  which 
is  time 

There  are,  in  American  society  today,  three 
principal  problems  the  poor,  the  cities  and 
the  races.  These  three  problems — and  the 
myriad  of  such  related  problems  as  crime 
and  education — are  Interconnected  In  many 
ways  including  the  most  fundamental  way  of 
all  which  Is  that  none  can  be  solved  In- 
dependently of  the  others  If  our  cities  did 
not  have  large  numbers  of  the  poor  and  if 
the  majority  of  these  poor  were  not  Negroes. 
urban  problems  would  be  far  simpler  If 
the  poor  were  not  mainly  Negro  and  were 
not  concentrated  in  the  cities,  the  war  on 
poverty  would  require  much  less  of  a  cam- 
paign The  "long  hot  summers"  we  have  had 
before,  and  can  expect  to  have  again,  are 
the  summers  of  the  urban,  Negro  poor 

The  present  administration  began  its  at- 
tack on  this  triplex  of  problems  In  1964  with 
enthusiasm  and  imagination.  President 
Johnson  declared  that  "the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  life  of  our  Nation  and  preserv- 
ing the  liberty  of  our  citizens  Is  to  pursue 
the  happiness  of  our  people"  and  he  held  out 
the  promise  of  "the  Great  Society  "  In  which 
our  wealth  would  be  used  "to  enrich  and  ele- 
vate our  national  life  and  to  advance  the 
quality  of  American  civilization"  Consider- 
able material  and  human  resources  have  been 
devoted  to  the  Great  Society  since  then  and 
President  Johnson  continues  to  dedicate  all 
the  attention  he  can  spare  from  Vietnam  to 
elevating  our  national  life. 

But  our  resources,  as  I  have  said,  are  not 
unlimited  You  and  I  can  divide  a  pie  In 
many  ways  but  I  cannot  take  a  larger  piece 
of  the  pie  without  forcing  you  to  accept  a 
smaller  portion.  A  smaller  portion  of  money, 
and  perhaps  even  more  Importantly,  a  smaller 
portion  of  energy  and  Imagination,  has  gone 
to  the  war  on  poverty  as  larger  portions  have 
gone  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  The  result  was 
described  by  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  a  recent  article  in  which  he  said: 

"The  old  optimistic  Illusion  that  we  can 
do  anything  Is  giving  way  to  doubt,  even  to 
a  new  pessimism  that  maybe  the  problems 
of  the  nation,  the  cities  and  the  races,  are 
beyond  our  control  , 

Officials  seem  to  be  saying  that  we  have 
taken  on  so  much  In  the  world.  In  the  cities, 
with  the  races,  that  we  have  raised  expec- 
tations beyond  our  capacity  to  perform 
officials  still  pretend  that  we  can  do  every- 
thing, everywhere  ,  ,  Washington  Is  still 
trying  to  do  everything  everywhere  but  It  Is 
at  least  beginning  to  think  that  It  will  have 
to  choose  between  what  is  primary*  and  what 
Is  secondary  And  that  Is  the  decision  It  has 
not  yet  made" 

rv 

I  have  defined  the  American  responsibility 
abroad  as  not  to  permit  the  kind  of  world 
to  develop  which  we  would  find  incompati- 
ble or  which  would  find  American  society 
unacceptable.  It  follows  that  we,  the  richest 
nation  on  earth,  would  not  want  to  live  In 
what  General  Gavin  has  called  "an  enclave 
of  affluence"  Ignoring  the  needs  of  our  fel- 
lowmen  in  less  privileged  countries.  Nor 
would  our  fellowmen  continue  to  find  .Ameri- 
can society  acceptable  if  we  turned  our  backs 
on  them  while  we  continued  to  add  to  our 
own  prosperity.  Reminding  us  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  "these  people  In  the  huts  and 
villages  of  "half  the  globe."  President  Kennedy 
said  In  his  Inaugural  address:  "If  a  free  so- 
ciety cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor. 
It  cannot  serve  the  few  who  lu-e  rich  " 

It  has  become  accepted  as  part  of  the 
American  responsibility  abroad  that  we  must 
help  others  to  holp  themselves  For  we  be- 
lieve— we  have  always  believed — that  by  help- 
ing others  we  also  help  ourselves  We  help 
ourselves  because  we  create  a  world  In  which 
the  Institutions  In  which  we  believe  may 
grow  and  prosper. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  In  his  fourth 
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term  inaugural  address,  reminded  us  "that 
our  own  well-being  is  dependent  on  the  ■well- 
being  of  otlier  nations,  far  away."  It  is  this 
philoeophy  which  has  motivated  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  We  have  given  and  lent  and 
continue  to  give  and  lend  to  others  because 
we  believe  that  without  our  aid  the  prospects 
for  the  survival  of  democratic  Institutions 
elsewhere  would  be  poor:  because  we  realize 
that  if  democracy  cannot  grow  abroad  It  may 
wither  at  home  The  assumption  that  it  is 
our  rpsponsibllity  to  help  others  help  them- 
selvee  -in  our  own  self-interest  If  for  no 
other  reason — has  also  led  us,  in  this  cen- 
tury, to  fight  In  two  world  wars  and  In 
Korea 

It  Is  from  this  perspective  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  had  a  confusing  and  unset- 
tling effect  on  many  Americans,  Tliose  of  us 
who  are  une.osy  and  unsure  of  America's  In- 
tervention there  do  not  see  that  even  an  un- 
favorable outcome  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
poses  the  danger  of  a  threat  to  our  survival 
or  even  the  danger  of  a  more  hostile  world. 
We  do  see  the  world  becoming  increasingly 
hostile  to  America  a-s  we  pursue  the  war. 

We  do  not  see  that  we  are  promoting  a 
world  In  which  freedom  and  liberty  will 
thrive — a  world  in  which  the  rule  of  law 
will  replace  the  law  of  the  jungle.  In  which 
the  great  nations  will  concentrate  on  the 
mutual  reduction  and  control  and  not  the 
production  and  proliferation  ol  arms,  both 
defen-sive — and  I  specifically  Include  the 
proposed  anti-balUstlc  missile  system — and 
offensive:  in  which  our  principal  efforts  will 
be  in  making  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  rather 
than  threatening  use  of  the  atom,  and  in 
which  the  UN  and  other  international  Insti- 
tutions will  become  Increasingly  important 
in  keeping  the  peace  in  the  world  without 
arms  lor  which  we  .are  striving  instead  of  in- 
creasingly irrelevant.  We  do  see  that  as  a 
result  of  tlie  war  in  Vietnam  there  is  a 
tendency  to  overlook  and  circumvent  the 
UN  and  to  arm — and  even  rearm — Instead  of 
disarm:  that  efforts  to  end  the  arms  race  in 
the  Middle  East  fail  to  receive  the  priority 
they  deserve:  and  that  the  proposals — with 
which  I  strongly  concur — to  liquidate  the 
vestiges  of  the  Cold  War  in  Europe  by  in- 
creasing trade  in  nonsirateglc  goods  and  a 
mutual  lessening  of  the  Soviet  and  American 
presence — have  made  little  progress. 

Finally,  we  do  not  see  that  we  are  helping 
others  who  want  to  help  themselves.  We  do 
see  that,  for  the  first  time  in  oiu-  history, 
we  seem  to  be  helping  a  people  who  appear 
to  be  unable  and  imwllUng  to  help  them- 
selves: who  seem  to  be  as  Infiltrated  from 
within  as  they  are  Invaded  from  without; 
whose  governments  have  honored  any  com- 
mitment to  democratic  beliefs  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance:  and  whose 
present  leaders,  unable  to  mount  their  own 
effort  to  preserve  their  independence,  are 
calling  on  us  not  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves but  to  do  for  them  what  they  do  not 
seem  to  wish  to  do  for  themselves.  Such  a 
situation  can  only  lead — If  it  has  not  already 
led — to  our  domination  of  South  Vietnam,  a 
domination  that  distorts  America's  purposes 
abroad  in  1967  as  the  annexation  of  the 
Philippines  deviated  from  America's  purposes 
abroad  in  1899. 

V 

There  is.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  no  clear  solu- 
tion in  sight  to  the  conflict  between  the 
American  responsibility  at  home  and  the 
American  responsibility  abroad.  In  fact,  the 
future  promises  more,  rather  than  less,  po- 
tential for  conflict.  By  the  time  this  century 
ends,  the  population  of  the  world  will  have 
gone  from  3  to  7  billion.  One  quarter  of  these 
7  billion,  incidentally,  will  be  Chinese,  Most 
of  these  7  billion,  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  the  world  than  at  present,  will  be  found 
In  the  developing  world  where  the  deadly 
race  for  survival  between  population  and 
food  will  grow  ever  closer. 

America  today  Is  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world— with  a  degree 


of  power  and  wealth  unknown  ever  before. 
But  wealth  and  power  are  mixed  blessings. 
They  have  brought  us  greater  responsibilities 
In  the  world  than  any  other  country — re- 
sponsibilities we  cannot  avoid  for  they  In- 
volve the  security  and  happiness  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  others  less  fortunate  than  we. 
They  have  also  brought  us  greater  responsi- 
bilities at  home — responsibilities  we  cannot 
evade,  for  the  strains  within  our  society  have 
been  caused  by  the  very  progress  of  our  so- 
ciety. 'We  have  had  our  own  evolution — per- 
haps not  yet  a  revolution — of  rising  expec- 
tations. 

Our  wealth  and  power  have  thus  not  sim- 
plified— Indeed  they  have  complicated — the 
question  of  using  our  resources  wisely.  We 
must  make  certain  that  our  resources — our 
material  and  our  spiritual  resources — are  not 
misused  either  at  home  or  abroad  In  futile 
searches  for  prestige  or  glory  or  in  pursuit 
of  national  interests  that  are  more  imaginary 
than  real.  It  Is  enormously  difficult  to  decide, 
for  example,  on  the  relative  Importance  of 
the  war  on  poverty  and  the  race  to  the  moon; 
on  alliances  for  progress  and  alliances  for 
defense;  on  private  pleasures  and  public  obli- 
gations. It  Is  enormously  difficult,  but  how 
we  answer  these  questions  and  others  con- 
cerning our  national  and  international 
priorities — questions  that  seem  to  i7iclude 
all  other  and  affect  all  other  questions  of 
national  concern — will  determine  the  quality 
of  life  in  America — and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world — during  our  lives  and  those  of 
our  children  and  those  of  their  children. 


ON 


TECHNOLOGICAL      ADVANCES 
THE  DOjAND  rivers 

Ml-.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
technological  advances  on  the  inland 
rivers  are  perhaps  less  well  known  than 
those  of  other  transport  modes,  but  they 
have  been  substantial. 

A  few  years  ago  a  single  tow  might 
transport  10,000  tons,  the  equivalent  of 
a  Liberty  shipload.  Today,  powerful  new 
towboats  of  6,000  to  9,000  horsepower 
are  capable  of  transporting  up  to  50,000 
tons  of  freight.  The  economical  service 
provided  by  river  barge  lines  has  been 
a  powerful  stimulant  to  industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
River  Valleys. 

Technological  advance  has  outpaced 
the  definitions  of  exemptions  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
passed  in  1940.  The  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  (Sena- 
tor Magnuson]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Senator  Hartke]  have  in- 
troduced S.  1314  to  modernize  section 
303 'b)  of  the  act.  An  informative  analy- 
sis of  the  problem  was  recently  published 
as  an  editorial  in  the  Waterways  Journal 
of  St.  Louis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Waterways  Journal.  Apr.  29.  1967] 
Magnuson  Bill 

Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  have 
introduced  S.  1314.  which  is  intended  to 
make  certain  that  this  country  does  not  turn 
the  clock  backward  for  inland  waterway 
transportation . 

Specifically,  the  bill  proposes  to  amend 
Section  303(b)  of  the  IC  Act  to  permit  the 
use  of  large  tows  of  40-50  barges  on  the  wa- 
terways. Under  a  recent  interpretation  of 
Section  303(b),  barge  lines  can  be  required 
to  break  up  large  tows  Into  smaller  units. 


thereby  losing  the  efficiency  of  volume  move- 
ment by  water. 

Senator  Magnuson,  in  introducing  the  bill, 
pointed  out  that  the  exemption  section  was 
passed  by  Congress  "when  barge  transporta- 
tion was  in  Its  Infancy."  and  that  "today  this 
transportation  has  reached  such  magnitude 
that  the  definitions  cited  are  now  both  ar- 
chaic and  restrictive,"  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  permit  mixing  of  regulated  and 
unregulated  commodities,  and  enable  barge 
lines  to  continue  to  tow  each  other's  barges. 

Admittedly  the  present  interpretation  of 
the  exemption  clause  does  not  make  sense. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
equally  logical  to  rule  that  airlines  should 
not  be  permitted  to  carry  more  passengers 
or  freight  than  were  permitted  In  1940  when 
the  DC-3  was  the  largest  commercial  plane. 
or  that  it  might  be  compared  to  supporting 
feather-bedding  for  the  railroads.  We  are  cer- 
tain the  railroads  would  oppose  any  attempt 
to  make  feather-bedding  the  law  of  the  land, 
though  there  is  no  Indication  that  they  will 
support  S.  1314. 

Unless  the  bill  is  approved  by  Congress, 
there  will  be  two  obvious  results,  both  of 
them  adverse  to  public  interest.  One  ■will 
be  to  increase  water  freight  rates.  Modern 
towboats  and  bigger  tows  have  enabled  the 
barge  lines  to  absorb  Increased  costs  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reduce  rates.  If  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  big  tows  is  cancelled,  rates  must 
be  raised. 

More  serious  in  the  long  run  is  that  tech- 
nological progress  will  be  discouraged.  No 
form  of  transportation  in  this  country  has 
made  as  much  progress  in  developing  new 
concepts  in  equipment  as  the  barge  lines. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  barge  most  fre- 
quently used  was  an  open  hopper  vessel  with 
a  capacity  of  500  tons.  Today  the  modern 
grain  barge,  for  example,  can  carry  1,800  tons 
and  special  barges  are  coming  into  use  for 
specialized  commodities  which  must  be 
transported  under  pressure  or  at  very  high 
or  low  temperatures. 

As  Capt,  Dave  F^rker,  president  of  the 
Sioux  City  and  New  Orleans  Barge  Lines,  Inc., 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  address,  grain  tows 
are  moving  on  the  inland  waterways  today 
carrying  up  to  50,000  tons,  which  Is  the 
equivalent  of  the  capacity  of  some  of  the 
largest  bulk  steamships  in  the  overseas  trade. 
The  efficiency  of  these  large  tows  makes  possi- 
ble more  favorable  rates  for  the  products 
of  agriculture,  as  well  as  for  fertilizer,  fuel 
and  other  commodities  the  farmer  needs.  It 
reduces  the  cost  of  moving  coal  to  electric 
generating  plants  and  lowers  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity for  everyone. 

But  to  maintain  low  waterborne  rates  and 
to  provide  the  capital  needed  by  the  barge 
lines  for  investment  in  new  equipment,  the 
water  carriers  must  be  permitted  to  operate 
efficiently. 

The  Magnuson  Bill  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Common  Carrier  Conference 
of  Domestic  Water  Carriers  and  The  Ameri- 
can Waterways  Operators,  Inc.  It  has  the 
support  of  all  waterways  interests.  The  bill 
should  be  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
To  make  sure  that  it  is  not  lost  under  the 
pressure  of  an  early  adjournment  this  year, 
all  waterways  interests  should  impress  upon 
their  representatives  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress the  importance  of  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  on  S,  1314, 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE.  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  »H.R. 
7501*  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasuiy  and  Post  OfRce  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
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certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  FOR 
CERTAIN  AIRCRAFT.  MISSILES. 
NAVAL  VESSELS.  AND  TRACKED 
COMBAT  VEHICLES  FOR  THE 
ARMED  FORCES — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  di.saKieeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  S  666'  to  authorize  appro- 
priations durins  the  fiscal  year  1968  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 
'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings for  today  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  reporf 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  conference  report  on 
S.  666  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

This  is  the  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  research  and  development  and 
for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles for  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  amount  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  these  purposes  Is 
$21,066,432,000.  As  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  it  contained  an  authorization  of 
$20.765.332  000.  or  $301.1  million  less 
than  the  amount  sought  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  Houst'  version  of  this  measure 
totaled  $21,481,032,000 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  bill  totaling 
$21,168,032,000.  The  conference  agree- 
ment is  $402,700,000  more  than  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  and  $313  million 
less  than  the  House  version. 

The  Senate  conferees  acreed  to  House 
additions  of  $106  7  million  for  Navv-  and 
Marine  Corps  aircraft  procurement.  $188 
million  fir  Air  Force  aircraft  procure- 
ment. $83  million  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  two  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  frigates,  instead  of  two  conven- 
tionally powered  guided  missile  destroy- 
ers, and  $25  million  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  a  follow-on  bomber,  now 
designated  as  AMSA 

The  Senate  conferees  secured  agiee- 
ment  with  the  Senate  action  of  deleting 
all  the  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  fast-deployment  logistics  ships  and  of 
requiring  that  $67  6  million  of  unobli- 
gated funds  for  the^e  ships  be  applied  to 
the  con.struction  of  other  vessels  in  the 
1968  program  Because  of  doubts  about 
the  deplovTTient  concepts  these  ships 
would  facilitate  and  about  what  Is  a  form 


of  subsidy  in  the  construction  of  im- 
proved shipbuilding  facilities,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  that  no  action  should  be 
started  this  year. 

A  House  addition  of  $46  million  for 
the  Navy's  research  and  development 
work  on  antisubmarine  warfare  was  de- 
leted in  the  belief  that  the  research  and 
development  authorization  available  to 
the  Navy  ii  adequate  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  antisubmarine  war- 
fare research. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  a  House 
addition  providing  that  beginning  on 
Januai-y  1.  1969.  appointments  of  the 
military  chiefs  of  all  the  Armed  Forces 
must  be  for  a  period  of  4  years.  Under 
existing  law  only  the  term  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  must  be 
for  a  4-year  period,  while  the  terms  of 
the  other  chiefs  may  be  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  4  years. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  President's 
power  to  remove  a  chief  before  the  end 
of  his  term  under  either  the  old  or  the 
new  provisions. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  that  no  naval  vessel 
may  be  constructed  in  any  foreign  ship- 
yard with  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  act  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law. 

The  conferees  were  sympathetic  with 
the  general  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
but  agreed  to  delete  it  in  this  instance  be- 
cause of  several  complications.  Including 
the  existence  of  an  agreement  with  Great 
Britain.  In  the  absence  of  special  cir- 
cumstances, the  conferees  favor  the  con- 
struction of  U.S.  vessels  in  U.S.  yards, 
but  there  was  agreement  that  special  cir- 
cumstances exist  in  this  Instance  favor- 
able ultimately  to  our  fiscal  position  in 
regard  to  balance  of  trade. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  as  finally  agreed 
upon  is  a  fair  bill,  and  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


PL-BLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  MORTON  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government  should  be  an  in- 
formed electorate.  An  alert  and  active 
citizenry  can  exert  a  profound  influence 
upon  national  leaders  and  the  policies 
they  execute 

An  uninformed  or  misinformed  pop- 
ulace, on  the  other  hand,  is  more  likely 
to  accept  at  face  value  the  pronounce- 
ments of  official  spokesmen.  And  their 
acceptance  can  be  used  to  justify  ill-con- 
ceived and  even  dangerous  government 
actions.  Too  often,  the  wielders  of  tx)wer 
are  tempted  to  invent  and  then  invoke 
the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Piesldent.  a  recent  public  opinion 
poll  purports  to  show  that  45  percent  of 
the  American  people  favor  a  policy  of 
total  military  victory  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam While  I  do  not  believe  this  can  be 
interpreted  as  the  will  of  the  people,  I 
am  deeply  troubled  by  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  two  major  conclusions  revealed 
by  this  F>oll. 

First.  I  find  it  disturbing  that  so  many 


could  be  so  misinformed  about  the 
prospects  and  the  meaning  of  total  mili- 
tary victory  in  Southeast  Asia.  Second,  it 
is  clear  that  the  administration  has  done 
too  little  to  inform  the  public  of  our  na- 
tional options  and  objectves  in  that  tragic 
conflict. 

For.  make  no  mistake  about  it.  total 
military  victory  in  Vietnam  means  total 
war  with  China,  and  I.  for  one.  believe 
that  means  total  world  holocaust. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President, 
even  in  .somber  ceremony,  has  believed  it 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  cost  of  dis- 
sent, but  has  been  silent  as  to  the  cost  of 
total  victory.  It  is  unfortunate  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  many  more  mil- 
lions throuL'hout  the  free  world,  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  total  military  vic- 
toiT.  if  indeed  possible,  has  become  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Seventeen  years  ago.  aggres.sors  from 
the  north  launched  an  invasion  acainst 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Following  Amer- 
ican initiative,  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  urged  U.N.  members  to  "fur- 
nish such  a.ssistancc  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to 
restore  international  peace." 

Three  years  and  150.000  U.S  ca.sual- 
ties  later,  open  ho.^^tilities  ended  where 
they  had  begun.  At  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately S18  billion,  a  friendly  and  rela- 
tively stable  government  had  been  pro- 
tected, and  the  freedom  of  25  million 
South  Koreans  guaranteed. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  American  effort 
in  Korea,  an  effort  which  has  already 
been  surpassed  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  was  passed  which 
authorized  President  Truman  to  impose 
wage,  price,  and  rationing  controls,  to  as- 
si'-^n  priorities  on  war  materials,  and  to 
regulate  consumer  credit.  Hoarding  of 
food  and  other  goods  was  made  subject 
to  hea\'y  penalties. 

By  far  the  greatest  period  of  fighting 
and  the  greatest  number  of  casualties 
occurred  as  a  result  of  China's  entry  into 
the  conflict  More  than  1  million  Chinese 
troops  took  part  in  the  Korean  war  due 
to  China's  miscalculation  of  US.  policy, 
and  due  to  our  miscalculation  of  Chinese 
Intentions. 

In  the  14  years  since  the  armistice,  the 
United  States  has  maintained  a  force  of 
55.000  troops  in  South  Korea,  at  a  cost 
of  about  .52. 5  billion. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  in  economic  aid  and  in  re- 
storing the  war-torn  areas  of  South 
Korea. 

Mr.  President,  the  undeclared  war  in 
Vietnam  contains  all  of  the  liabilities 
and  almost  none  of  the  assets  for  the 
attainment  of  US.  objectives  that  per- 
tained during  the  Korean  conflict.  In 
1951.  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  proclaimed  that  to  extend  the 
war  beyond  Korea  would  put  thLs  coun- 
try "in  the  wrong  war.  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  with  the  wrong  enemy." 

Those  sentiments  hold  true  today  in 
Vietnam  even  if  we  should  impose  the 
most  extreme  limitations  upon  our  po- 
litical and  military  objectives  there. 

In  Korea,  the  government  was  led  by 
a  man  generally  considered  the  "George 
Washington"  of  his  countiT- 

In  Vietnam,  after  a  succession  of  mili- 
tary coups,  two  relatively  unknown  gen- 
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erals  threaten  to  fight  it  out  for  primacy 
in  the  elections  planned  for  later  this 
year. 

In  Korea,  the  people  were  united  in  a 
national  war  of  survival  against  a  com- 
mon enemy  from  the  north. 

In  Vietnam,  there  is  little  national 
identity  or  unity  of  purpose.  A  public 
opinion  poll  taken  in  South  Vietnam  a 
year  ago  revealed  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  considered  the  conflict  "an  Amer- 
ican war."  What  Is  more,  to  "know  your 
enemy"  is  virtually  impossible  for  an 
outsider,  as  even  the  Vietnamese  have 
trouble  telling  friend  from  foe  without 
ascoiecard. 

In  Korea,  the  United  States  had  the 
support,  real  or  asserted,  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

In  Vietnam,  we  have  the  real  or  as- 
serted support  of  only  those  nations,  and 
not  all  of  them,  who  might  be  most  im- 
mediately and  geographically  threatened. 

I  believe  there  is  one  exceedingly  im- 
portant factor  in  the  present  crisis  that 
was  not  present  during  the  Korean  war, 
and.  until  recently,  has  been  a  positive 
element  in  limiting  the  devastation  and 
the  danger  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  Korea,  the  Soviet  Union  ruled  over 
a  moi.iiithic  Communist  empire,  and 
had  com.mon  cause  with  China  to  blunt 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations 

In  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  its 
own  interest,  has  shown  remarkable  re- 
straint in  the  degree  of  support  given  to 
North  Vietnam.  She  no  longer  prevails 
over  a  unified  Communist  bloc.  She  no 
longer  has  common  cause  with  China 
in  Asia  or  elsewhere.  And.  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  Soviet  Union  would  welcome 
a  negotiated  and  reasonable  settlement 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  at  the  earliest 
pos.=;ible  date. 

But  this  vitally  important  factor  of 
Soviet  restraint  may  be  transitory  at 
best,  unless  similar  restraint,  in  actions 
as  well  as  words,  is  exercised  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  re- 
cent public  opinion  polls,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  sell  a  policy  of 
restraint  to  a  large  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  administration 
and  our  national  leaders  explain  the  pit- 
falls that  lie  In  the  path  of  total  military 
victory  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  the  time 
is  now  to  defuse,  once  and  for  all,  a 
modern-day  "stab  in  the  back"  theory 
that  could  easily  develop  in  the  United 
States  if  we  succeed  in  our  stated  policy 
of  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  with 
limited  objectives. 

If  the  polls  are  right,  if  nearly  half 
of  the  American  people  believe  that  a  to- 
tal military  victory  in  Vietnam  is  pos- 
sible and  vital  to  our  national  interest, 
then  there  is  going  to  be  hell  to  pay  if  we 
settle  for  anything  less. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  total  military 
victory  mean? 

It  means  successfully  carrying  out  a 
pacification  program  in  South  Vietnam 
with  American  troops.  It  means  locating 
and  identifying  those  dissident  Viet- 
namese who  now  control  75  percent  of 
that  nation's  12.000  hamlets.  It  means 
persuading  them  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  Saigon  junta's  caiise,  or  putting  them 
in  concentration  camps,  or  killing  them. 


Total  military  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam means  destroying  or  driving  out 
the  main  force  units  from  the  north,  and 
preventing  their  re-entry.  According  to 
a  high  Defense  Department  official,  it 
means,  "anywhere  from  half-a-million 
to  2  million  U.S.  troops"  to  win  the  war 
in  as  little  as  5  years. 

But  let  us  not  forget  North  Vietnam. 
In  order  to  prevent  that  country  from 
continuing  its  policy  of  aggression  and 
subversion  against  South  Vietnam,  we 
would  have  to  demolish  her  military  in- 
stallations and  much  of  her  population 
centers  from  the  air.  And  to  do  a  really 
thorough  job,  we  would  have  to  mount  a 
massive  land  invasion,  defeat  her  armies 
in  the  field,  and  be  prepared  to  occupy 
the  ground  taken  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

And  what  about  Laos  and  Cambodia? 
Could  these  countries  be  effectively 
neutralized  from  without,  or  would  the 
United  States  have  to  go  in  with  mili- 
tary might  and  set  up  a  military  govern- 
ment? 

And  then  there  is  China.  Seventeen 
years  ago,  the  vision  of  an  American 
army  chasing  the  North  Koreans  toward 
the  Yalu  brought  us  into  bloody  battle 
with  a  million  Chinese  "volunteers."  At 
what  stage  of  the  course  toward  total 
military  victory  can  we  expect  to  run 
into  the  Chinese  army,  supported  by 
modern  nuclear  weaponry?  And  what 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  How  long  will  it  be 
in  her  national  interest  to  limit  assist- 
ance to  Hanoi,  or  would  it  by  then  be 
China,  to  technical  and  logistical  sup- 
port? 

These  are  harsh  and  perhaps  exag- 
gerated questions.  But  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration is  committing  a  tragic 
oversight  if  it  permits  the  dangerous 
illusion  to  persist  across  our  country 
that  total  militai-y  victory  in  Vietnam 
is  in  the  cards.  I  believe  an  unhealthy 
and  unproductive  war  fever  is  mount- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  that  only 
the  most  careful  and  calculated  program 
initiated  from  the  White  House,  will  be 
able  to  lower  the  temperature. 

I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  realize  before  it  is  too  late, 
the  real  and  dangerous  opposition  to 
American  policy  of  responsible  restraint 
comes  not  from  those  who  question  our 
role  in  Vietnam.  It  comes  from  those 
who  have  misread  administration  state- 
ments of  policy  and  believe  that  we  are, 
or  should  be,  committed  to  all  out  mili- 
tary victory.  Tell  them.  President  John- 
son, that  this  means  all-out  war. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  did  not  expect  everyone  to 
agree  with  all  of  his  statements  and  all 
of  the  conclusions  he  has  reached  here. 
Of  course,  that  is  true  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  as  well.  But  I  think  some 
of  the  statements  in  the  Senator's  ad- 
dress do  bear  exploring. 

I  personally  congratulate  the  Senator 
on  taking  a  step  forward  in  trying  to 
voice  honestly  how  he  feels  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  as  he  sees  it,  with  the 
Idea  and  the  concept  that  somehow  or 
other  we  can  come  into  a  constructive 


position  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
without  permitting  ourselves  to  fall  into 
the  popular  classifications  of  doves  or 
hawks.  In  that  respect.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  done  a  very  worthwhile  job. 

The  Senator  stated  at  one  point  that 
the  So\'iet  Union  would  welcome  a  rea- 
sonable negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  data. 
At  the  lunch  for  General  Westmoreland 
at  the  White  House  3  weeks  ago.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  stated,  in  substance — I  do  not 
have  his  exact  v.'ords — that  we  have  been 
working  not  only  with  the  Soviet  Union 
but  with  all  other  countries,  both  devel- 
oping and  developed,  in  an  effort  to  make 
all  possible  contacts  with  the  North 
Vietnamese.  In  fact,  he  mentioned  28 
specific  areas  upon  which  contact  and 
understanding  had  been  attempted  to  be 
reached. 

T  ask  the  Senator  what  reasons  he  has 
for  believing  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  welcome  a  reasonable  negotiated 
settlement  at   the   earliest   opportunity. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  the  first  place,  I, 
too,  have  talked  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  think  he  has  given  credence  to 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  aware 
of  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  Poland 
and  by  other  countries  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  Soviet  bloc  to  bring 
us  to  the  negotiating  table,  and  that 
while  they  cannot  order  Hanoi  to  do  any- 
thing, the  Soviets  at  least  encouraged 
Hanoi  to  sit  down  and  negotiate. 

We  ourselves  were  somewhat  hesitant 
to  go  to  the  negotiating  table  some  2 
years  ago.  before  we  have  taken  the  mili- 
tary initiative  with  South  Vietnam.  In 
other  words,  we  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
table  as  supplicants. 

I  think  that  today  Hanoi  probably  feels 
that  it  cannot  go  as  a  supplicant,  with 
the  bombing  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  Haipong  and  Hanoi  continuing. 
Whether  that  is  true  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  suspect  they  would  prefer  to 
go  more  as  equals  than  as  supplicants; 
and  I  think  that  if  we  could  create  a  situ- 
ation in  which  our  bombing  could  con- 
centrate on  lines  of  communication  and 
supply — whether  that  is  militarily  feas- 
ible. I  do  not  know — perhaps  we  would 
find  the  Russians  once  more  encouraging, 
as  much  as  they  can.  in  view  of  their  own 
political  position  domestically  and  espe- 
cially internationally,  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's answer.  My  own  conclusions  dif- 
fer. Of  course  the  Senator,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  State  Department,  un- 
doubtedly has  friends  there  who  talk 
with  him,  but  who  would  not  ordinarily 
communicate  with  other  members  of  the 
minority  party  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
at  that  point,  I  doubt  that  very  much,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  with 
his  high  position  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  his  general  leadership 
in  the  Senate,  has  sources  that  are  at 
least  equal  to  if  not  more  comprehensive 
than  mine. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  doubt  that,  I 
know  the  Senator's  ability.  But  I  p>er- 
sonally  cannot  see  that  his  conclusion  is 
true. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  two  or  three 
years,    I    have,    in    private    discussions, 
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voiced  as  well  as  thought  that  we  would 
be  faced  with  some  diversionary  tactics 
by  the  U  S  S  R  and  or  with  Red  China 
with  relation  to  our  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  think  the  incident  of 
the  destroyers  up  in  the  Korean  Gulf  re- 
cently, where  on  two  occasions  they 
rammed  or  ran  into  one  of  our  destroyers. 
Is  an  example  of  this  war  of  nerves.  An- 
other incident.  I  think,  is  the  arming  of 
Nasser  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  fo- 
mentation of  trouble  in  the  Near  East, 
which  has  today  come  to  a  boil.  I  hope  to 
have  a  few  words  to  say  on  that  subject 
later  in  the  day 

If  relations  between  China  and  Rus- 
sia had  remained  constant,  the  use  of 
such  tactics  could  have  arisen,  again.  In 
the  Matsu-Quemoy-Taiwan  area,  or 
could  easily  have  been  precipitated 
around  the  situation  which  exists  in 
Berlin. 

Then  in  another  place 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield, 
so  that  r  may  respond  to  that  one  point' 
Mr.  ALLOTT      Yes 
Mr.  MORTON  Granting  that  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Colorado    is 

right  and  I  am  wrong 

Mr.  ALLOTT      I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  I  am  right 

Mr.  MORTON  And  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  that  I  am  right  So  granted,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Senator 
is  100  percent  right,  and  that  I  am  wrong 
on  this  issue,  it  makes  the  total  cost  of 
military  victory  even  greater,  because,  on 
that  basis.  Ru.ssia  would  be  in  it  com- 
pletely. It  would  not  be  just  a  question 
of  us  vis-a-vis  Red  China,  but  us  vis-a- 
vis the  old  .monolithic  Communist  bloc 
which  included  the  two 

So  If  the  Senator  Is  correct  in  believ- 
ing that  Russia  does  not  want  to  .see  the 
matter  ended  merely  by  negotiation,  it 
makes  the  total  cost  of  military  victory 
even  greater,  and  I  think  perhaps  adds 
Impetus  to  the  mam  burden  of  my  re- 
marks today 

Mr.  ALLOTT  If  the  Senator  follows 
my  theory,  or  subscribes  to  any  portion 

of  it.  that  these  are  diversionary  tactics 

and  of  course  the  one  in  the  Near  East 
now  is  a  very,  very  .serious  one — I  think 
one  must  ask  himself  if  we  have  not  per- 
haps reached  the  place  in  North  Viet- 
nam where  Russia  is  considering  the 
cost  of  .supplying  the  exotic  materials 
which  it  has  been  supplying  to  North 
Vietnam,  or  perhaps  the  cost  in  general. 
and  is  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
general  support  of  North  Vietnam.  At 
least  she  may  consider  us  vulnerable  and 
may  hope  that  by  such  a  diversion  she 
may  be  able  to  divide  our  efTorts  in  such 
a  way  so  as  to  make  her  efTorts  in  Viet- 
nam more  fruitful. 

This  is  one  factor  that  ought  to  be 
thought  about,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  in  our  State  Department  are  do- 
ing so 

I  have  a  statement  to  make  about  the 
pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  path  of  total  mili- 
tary victory  m  Vietnam  It  is  the  view- 
point of  a  good  many  Senators  that  we 
were  committed  to  a  war  in  Vietnam  by 
late  1963,  or  at  least  by  early  1964 

A  reading  of  the  record  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropnations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropnations  ouKht 
to  convince  any  reasonable  person  that 
this  decision  had  been  made. 


A  part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  a  .^ood 
many  of  the  committee  members  feel 
that  instead  of  trying  to  put  in  Vietnam 
the  troops  and  mar^nal  that  would  do  the 
job  quickly,  we  did  it—  perhaps  becau.se 
of  the  demands  that  we  not  e.scalale  the 
war— by  means  of  such  a  slow  escalation 
that  we  not  only  permitted  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  build  up.  equip,  and  train 
their  personnel,  but  also,  perhaps  more 
important  in  the  long  run,  we  did  it  so 
slowly  that  we  pennitted  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  be  converted  over  a  gradual 
period  of  2.  3,  or  4  years  to  a  complete 
war  p.sychology 

While  3  or  4  years  ago  we  might  not 
have  faced  a  nation  that  was  ready  for 
war,  and  might  have  been  able  to  scare 
them  at  that  time  into  a  conference,  we 

have  now.  through  our  dilatory  tactics 

and  I  wUl  not  go  into  them,  but  I  can  be 
very  critical  of  the  way  the  war  has  been 
fought,  and  I  agree  basically   with  our 

best  military  men  in  the  service  now 

permitted  the  North  Vietnamese  not  only 
to  recniit,  equip,  and  train  their  per- 
sonnel, but  have  also— and  I  think  this  is 
most  important— permitted  the  whole 
countryside  to  become  accustomed  to  and 
build  up  a  complete  war  psychology 
based  upon  the  defense  of  their  land 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Piesident.  I  agree 
fully  with  the  observations  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado 

I  do  not  think  that  his  point  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  point  I  tried  to  make 
For  example,  only  recently  did  we  bomb 
military  airfields  I  think  that  at  least 
16  months  ago,  after  a  visit  there  by  a 
distinguished  Senate  subcommittee,  the 
recommendation  was  made  that  such  ac- 
tion be  taken.  When  this  action  was 
finally  taken.  I  commended  the  adminis- 
tration; I  did  not  criticize  it. 

If  there  ever  were  a  military  target. 
it  would  be  a  military  airfield  I  should 
think  tliat  the  risk  of  civilian  casualties 
in  the  bombing  of  such  targets  would  be 
minimum  Civilian  employees  might  be 
tliere.  but  they  would  be  working  for  the 
airfield.  Also,  instead  of  encountering 
very  minimal  revetments  there,  we  en- 
countered what  were  probablv  the 
strongest  revetments  that  any  nation  has 
ever  built.  This  made  the  job  very  diffi- 
cult. It  reqmred  a  saturation  bombing  to 
do  a  job  that  could  have  been  done  with 
about  15  percent  of  the  actual  bomber 
payload. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  my  remarks 
that  I  do  not  criticize  the  making  of  de- 
cisions some  year  and  a  half  or  2  vears 
later 

We  talk  now  about  commissioning  the 
battleship  New  Jersey,  which  has  been  in 
mothballs.  I  understand  that  it  will  take 
anywhere  from  9  to  17  months  to  put  the 
S'eiv  Jersey  into  commission  and  that 
the  cost  will  be  .somewhere  between  $10 
million  and  $15  million  The  time  ele- 
ment is  more  important  than  the  cost. 
The  16-inch  rifles,  of  which  the  battle- 
ship carries  nine,  would  be  veiT  useful 
today  in  the  operation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  DMZ 

Naval  firepower  that  can  be  moved 
about  and  used  at  long  range  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  add  immeasurably  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  military  effort  to  try- 
to  destroy  the  sources  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion points  where  attacks  are  being  made 


on  our   Marine  Corps   in   the   northern 
part  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  think  that  we  have  waited  far 
too  long  to  carry  on  an  all-out  war  on 
militai-y  targets 

The  remarks  the  Senator  has  made 
with  respect  to  airfields  could  just  as  well 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  Russian  mis- 
sile sites  which  were  constructed  there. 
I  have  a  letter  in  my  office  from  a  pilot 
who  was  in  Vietnam  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  and  was  finally  sent  back 
after  his  term  of  sen-ice  expired. 

In  his  letter,  the  pilot  points  out  very 
strongly  that  they  were  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  bombing  the  targets  tlie 
missile  sites,  until  the  missiles  actually 
became  effective  They  were  then  in- 
structed to  take  them  out  at  great  cost 
to  Americans. 

There  is  another  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned,  and  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  I  believe  I  a^ree  with  com- 
pletely. However,  he  stated  that  to  do 
a  really  thorough  job  we  would  have  to 
mount  a  massive  land  invasion,  defeat 
the  enemy  armies  in  the  field,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  occupy  the  ;.' round  taken  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  by  that  a  ma.<:- 
sive  land  invasion  of  North  Vietnam'' 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  that  to  achieve 
total  military  victory— which  would  have 
to  be  for  more  than  a  year  or  2  years- 
would  require  a  degree  of  permanence 
and  there  would  have  to  be  forces  in 
North  Vietnam  Tho.se  forces  would  not 
have  to  be  U.S.  forces.  They  could  be 
South  Vietnamese  troops  or  troops  of 
other  nations.  But  the  way  to  total  vic- 
tory in  any  war  comes  finally  to  a  ques- 
tion of  occupying  the  area  involved 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  we  never  reach  the  jioint  where  we 
consider  the  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
by  troops 

Mr.  MORTON  I  certainly  hope  that 
too. 

Mr  ALLOTT  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
po.ssible  with  the  kind  of  war  we  are 
carrying  on  in  the  South  and  with  the 
intensive  bombing  of  miiitarv  targets— 
and  power  plants  are  military  tanicts.  as 
are  many  other  installation.s— that  we 
can  weaken  the  ability  of  the  enemy  to 
make  war  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can 
perhaps  go  to  the  conference  table  and 
settle  the  conflict  upon  an  honorable 
basis. 

That  leads  me  to  my  last  remark,  which 
really  is  not  new.  I  think  i'  is  liii4h  time 
that  those  who,  like  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  have  had  such  broad  experi- 
ence would  stop  to  consider  what  an  hon- 
orable basis  would  be.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  at  this  time  what  it  would  be.  I 
am  not  willing  to  capitulate— I  know 
that — and  I  am  not  willing  to  give  awav 
everything  that  has  been  won  I  think  it 
would  cast  shame  on  us,  having  expended 
the  lives  of  Americans  there,  if  we  were 
to  do  that. 

It  is  time  that  some  of  us  started  to 
think  about  what  would  be  an  honorable 
basis  for  entering  a  conference  over 
there,  so  that  we  would  not  suddenly  be 
faced  some  morning  with  a  statement  by 
the  President  that  we  were  entering  a 
conference  on  an  honorable  basis,  which 
might  be  his  interpretation  or  perhaps 
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an  inteiTDretation  of  someone  in  the  State 
Department  or.  even  worse,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitting  me 
to  intervene  in  his  very  thoughtful  and 
helpful  speech. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  genesis  of  this  speech  and  the  mo- 
tivation behind  it  was  the  startling  figure 
that  develoi>ed  in  the  polls,  showing  that 
47  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country 
want  total  military  victoiy. 

My  intention  is  to  try  to  spell  out  what 
total  military  victory  would  involve — 
sucii  as  a  possible  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Member 
of  this  body  who  wants  an  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  by  our  forces  or  by  the 
South  Vietnamese.  But  that  is  a  part  of 
the  total  military  victory  package. 

Often,  policies  in  this  country  come 
from  an  overwhelming  public  opinion  in 
support  of  a  position.  My  only  intention 
today  was  to  ti-y  to  bring  before  the 
American  people  and  the  administration 
my  own  personal  concern  about  the  use 
of  the  term  "total  militai-y  victory"  and 
its  implications;  because  as  long  as  both 
Cambodia  and  Laos  are  sanctuaries  for 
the  North  Vietnamese — and  in  the  case 
of  Laos,  a  supply  route — it  might  mean 
more  vigorous  effoi-ts  in  connection  with 
these  two  .so-called  neutralist  countries 
than  is  now  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  a  difference, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  recognizes  it, 
between  Cambodia  and  Laos.  In  the  case 
of  Cambodia,  it  is  with  consent.  In  the 
case  of  Laos,  we  have  certain  cooperation 
in  the  military  situation,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  use  of  the  land  in 
Laos  that  is  being  used  for  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Unfortunately,  that  lies 
in  the  area  controlled  by  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  MORTON.  We  do  have  friends 
there  in  the  coalition  government,  but 
the  part  that  is  of  strategic  importance 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  is  outside  the 
area  controlled  by  those  who  are  more  or 
less  on  our  side. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  add  this  one 
thought  with  respect  to  what  is  total 
victoi-y.  Based  on  the  many  hearings  I 
have  attended  in  the  Senate  and  on  talks 
I  have  had  in  other  places,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  everyone  believes  that  total 
victory  means  the  complete  annihila- 
tion and  occupation  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  must  say,  for  myself,  that  I  never 
considered  total  victory  in  this  vein.  I 
have  always  considered  that  with  the 
use  of  bombing,  of  interdicting  every  line 
of  communication,  every  kind  of  depot 
where  ijersonnel  or  war  materiel  or  food 
is  assembled,  plus  the  strong  aggressive 
action  we  are  employing  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  legitimate  ultimate  goal  of  our 
country  is  the  pacification — the  security, 
if  one  wishes  to  put  it  that  way — of  South 
Vietnam. 

This  is  what  I  liave  always  thought  of 
when  one  spoke  about  total  victory.  I 
personally  have  thought  in  terms  of 
bringing  Hanoi  to  the  place  where  she 
will  realize  that  she  has  to  stop  the  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 


Mr.  MORTON.  I  believe  that  "total 
achievement  of  our  objective"  would  be 
better  understood.  The  objective  is  to 
stop  the  subversion  and  the  aggression. 
The  injection  of  the  word  "military" 
between  the  words  "total"  and  "victory" 
in  the  polls  is  what  disturbed  me. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  misgivings 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  about  some 
of  the  language  that  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  The  language  about  which  I 
have  perhaps  the  greatest  misgivings  is 
that,  in  defining  what  is  total  military 
victory,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  says 
that  in  order  to  prevent  North  Vietnam 
from  continuing  its  policy  of  aggression 
and  subversion  against  South  Vietnam. 
we  would  have  to  demolish  military  in- 
stallations of  North  Vietnam  and  much 
of  her  population  centers  from  the  air. 

I  believe  I  have  sat  through  all  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services,  some  of  them  in  joint  session 
with  the  Military  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee; I  have  heard  much  testimony 
from  our  top  military  people;  I  conferred 
at  great  length  with  many  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders  in  South  Vietnam  when  I 
was  there  a  year  ago,  and  with  many 
other  people  in  the  military,  informally: 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  of  them  sug- 
gest that  we  have  to  take  out  much  of 
the  population  centers  of  North  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  achieve  our  objectives 
in  this  war. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  received  this  information,  but 
I  fear  that  a  statement  of  that  kind 
might  cause  some  undue  concern  on  the 
part  of  a  good  many  people.  In  my  opin- 
ion, on  the  basis  of  all  the  conversations 
I  have  had  in  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
we  do  not  need  to  reconcile  the  attain- 
ment of  our  objectives  in  South  Vietnam 
with  taking  out  the  population  centers  of 
North  Vietnam  from  the  air,  sea,  or  any 
other  way. 

Mr,  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  comment,  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  saying  exactly  what  I  have  tried  to  say, 
and  he  is  probably  saying  it  better. 

I  believe  we  can  achieve  our  objectives 
We  can  achieve  our  objectives  in  South 
Vietnam  without  destroying  centers  of 
population.  I  agree  with  that.  The  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  is,  is  our  objective 
total  military  victory?  It  is  not  total  mili- 
tary victory,  and  I  am  attempting  to 
clarify  this  in  the  minds  of  the  47  iDcrcent 
of  the  American  people,  when  polled,  who 
said  that  our  objective  was  total  military 
victory. 

So,  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
said  bears  out  my  point,  and  the  Senator 
has  probably  said  it  more  eloquently  than 
can  I. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  it  is  well  to 
have  this  repeated,  because  at  the  time 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  speech  of  the  Pres- 
ident I  thought  I  detected  a  statement 
of  our  objectives  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Very  succinctly,  those  objectives  are  that 
we  would  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  pull  their  troops  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam, back  home,  where  they  belong,  and 


to  cease  and  desist  from  directing,  sup- 
plying, and  controlling  the  Vietcong 
forces  in  the  South;  that  the  Vietcong 
forces  in  the  South  would  cease  and  de- 
sist from  attempting  to  achieve  their 
political  objectives  by  force,  violence, 
and  terror. 

To  me.  that  is  not  total  military  vic- 
tory, although  some  people  have  talked 
in  those  terms. 

In  all  fairness.  I  should  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  gone  beyond 
those  objectives.  At  least,  those  were  the 
objectives  in  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech. 
Shortly  afterward,  he  put  forth  the  pro- 
posal for  unconditional  negotiations. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  attempted  to  clarify  what  is  meant  by 
"unconditional  negotiations"  by  pointing 
out  that  the  minimal  objectives  outlined 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  speech  were  basic, 
and  that  any  conditions  relating  to  those 
certainly  would  not  exist,  but  the  un- 
conditional negotiations  would  imply  ne- 
gotiations with  respect  to  other  matters 
not  involved  in  these  minimal  objectives. 

I  know  that  some  people,  especially 
those  who  have  thought  that  we  were  in 
error  in  going  to  the  assistance  of  South 
Vietnam,  have  conjured  all  kinds  of 
dangerous  thoughts  about  an  all-out  war, 
about  total  military  vlctoiT.  When  a  poll 
is  taken  and  the  question  is  put,  "Do  you 
think  that  total  military  %'ictoi-y  should 
be  attained?"  a  disservice  is  done  to  the 
general  public,  because  this  implies  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Congress  have 
in  mind  total  militaiy  victory  in  terms  of 
invasion,  taking  over  or  destroying  North 
Vietnam.  That  is  probably  what  caused 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  make  his 
statement  this  afternoon, 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  MILLER,  Yet,  I  believe  some  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  say  that  we  are  still 
in  favor  of  total  military  victory.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  anybody  in  a  high  place — 
military  or  civilian— talk  in  terms  of  at- 
taining our  limited  objectives  through  an 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  or  bombing 
the  civilian  centers  or  occupying  North 
Vietnam. 

I  think  that  those  who  talk  this  way 
are  only  setting  up  a  straw  man,  and  it 
is  enough  to  cause  people  to  be  concerned 
who  are  not  informed  on  this  subject. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
underscored  the  intention  behind  his 
statement,  because  I  do  agree  we  do  not 
have  this  as  our  objective,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  ever  had  it  as  our  objec- 
tive, I  do  not  know  of  anybody  in  a  re- 
sponsible position  who  has  said  that  we 
nave  this  as  our  objective,  I  recognize 
that  there  are  some  people,  and  some 
pollsters,  who  are  trying  to  set  up  straw 
men.  and  then  shoot  them  down.  This  is 
not  going  to  help  to  achieve  our  limited 
objectives. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I, 
too,  was  impressed  by  the  speech  which 
the  President  made  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
I  thought  that  he  spelled  the  situation 
out  clearly.  I  thought  it  was  unfortunate 
that  on  a  somber  occasion,  the  posthu- 
mous presentation  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  he  took  occasion  then  to  em- 
phasize the  cost  of  dissent.  He  has  been 
silent  on  this  matter  of  the  cost  of  total 
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victory,  even  though  he  has  spoken  of 
our  limited  objectives. 

My  motivation  today  Is  to  try  to  clarify 
this  point.  I  urge  those  in  the  adminis- 
tration to  emphasize  the  limited  objec- 
tives we  have,  and  to  dispel  the  thought 
that  total  victory  is  an  objective.  I  em- 
phasize that  it  would  be  prohibitive  in 
cost  to  us  and  the  dangers  inherent  in 
such  a  policy  The  risk  involved  in  such 
a  policy  would  be  tremendous. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  further 

There  is  a  point  that  should  be  brought 
out.  The  Senator  refers  to  a  high  Pen- 
tagon source  as  pointing  out  that  we 
might  need  anywhere  from  one-half 
million  to  2  million  U.S.  troops  to  win 
the  war  m  as  little  as  5  years  By  "win- 
ning the  war"  I  take  it  that  is  in  the  con- 
text of  destroying  or  driving  from  South 
Vietnam  the  main  force  units  from  the 
North  and  preventing  their  reentry. 

Mr.  MORTON'  And  the  pacification 
program  is  taken  over  by  the  military 
and  lons-rance  prevention  of  reentry. 

Mr.  MILLER  And  pacification  I  wish 
to  again  point  out  that  on  the  basis  of  all 
of  these  contacts  and  the  information  I 
have  had.  which  I  earlier  described,  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  in  a  respon- 
sible position  who  suggested  that  it  was 
going  to  take  from  a  half  million  to  2 
million  US  troops  to  attain  our  limited 
objectives  in  South  Vietnam 

By   those   limited  objectives — that  is, 
getting    the    North    Vietnamese    forces 
back  home  where  they  belong  and  caus- 
ing the  Vietcon?  to  cease  and  desist  from 
trying  to  attain  their  objectives  by  force, 
violence  and  terror — I  recognize  a  good 
many  armed  forces  would  be  necessary 
However,  as  I  understand  it,  the  best 
thinking  is  that  It  would  not  require  a 
half  million  to  2  million  U.S.  troops  to  do 
this:    that   our   expectation   is   that   we 
would  be  able  to  attain  our  limited  ob- 
jectives without  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  troops  we  have  there — ground 
force.s — and   that   the   pacification   pro- 
gram lareely  could  be  taken  over  by  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  military 
forces  rather  than  U  S  forces.  Recogniz- 
ing that  we  may  have  to  have  some  US. 
troops  there,  my  best  understanding  is 
that  once  the  purely  military  aspect  of 
this  war  can  be  attained,  namely,  once 
the  North  Vietnamese  forces  in  the  south 
go  home   where  they  belong,  and  once 
the  Vietcong  mam  forces  are  destroyed, 
then  we  can  start  to  phase  out  our  troops 
and  the  Government  of  Vietnam's  mili- 
tarv-  forces  can  take  over  the  pacification 
program. 

However,  as  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator refers  to  the  hl^ih  Defense  Depart- 
ment ofHcial  who  talks  about  a  half  mil- 
lion to  2  million  US  troops  I  have 
never  heard  of  .such  an  estimate  and  I 
have  talked  to  a  larce  number  of  people 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  down. 
Furthermore,  in  connection  with  the  esti- 
mate of  5  years,  I  have  heard  esti- 
mates of  much  longer  than  that  for  the 
success  of  the  pacification  program.  That 


does  not  mean  that  we  would  need  one- 
half  million  to  2  million  troops  over 
there  for  5  to  10  years.  To  me  it  means 
that  once  the  main  military  objectives 
are  attained  we  can  start  phasinc  out 
our  military  forces  and  the  Government 
of  Vietnams'  military  forces  would  be 
able  to  move  in.  It  might  take  5  years  or 
10  years  for  the  Goveriunent  of  Viet- 
nam to  achieve  the  pacification  program. 
But  this  Is  not  something  for  us  to  be 
too  pessimistic  about.  Anyone  who  has 
visited  South  Korea,  and  realizes  how 
devastated  by  war  that  country  was. 
cannot  help  but  appreciate  the  fact  that 
now,  12  to  13  years  later,  that  country 
Is  nearly  self-sustaining.  I  believe  we  can 
hope  for  the  same  result  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  take  too  much 
credence  from  what  some  unnamed  of- 
ficial over  in  that  big  Pentagon  mitiht 
think  on  the  subject.  I  guess  one  could 
find  nearly  any  shade  of  opinion  some- 
where In  the  Pentagon. 

I  wanted  to  say  what  I  did  because 
I  have  tried  to  talk  to  people  in  au- 
thority in  as  many  places  as  I  could.  I 
have  heard  no  such  conclusion  as  the 
one  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
Mr.  MORTON  This  may  have  been  in 
the  light  of  going  beyond  our  limited 
objectives,  but  I  point  out.  at  the  time  of 
the  unfortunate  assassination  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  I  do  not  think  one 
would  have  found  anybody  in  the 
Pentagon  who  thought  we  would  have 
over  100,000  troops  there.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  gave  us  assurances  as  late  as 
4  years  ago  that  we  would  be  withdraw- 
ing troops  instead  of  increasing  them. 
In  terms  of  16,000  men  there  then,  com- 
pared to  one-half  million  now.  there 
could  be  those  people  in  high  places  who 
feel  that  to  win  a  permanent  and  total 
victory  we  well  might  have  to  go  beyond 
the  present  status  of  forces. 

Mr    MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr  MILLER  There  is  only  one  reser- 
vation that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
place  on  what  he  has  just  .said  and  that 
IS.  if  those  controlling  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam do  not  see  fit  to  make  the  best  use 
of  our  air  and  sea  power,  and  to  take  out 
military  targets  which  have  previously 
been  off  limits,  to  slow  up  and  impede  the 
flow  of  troops,  ammunition,  and  supplies 
to  the  south.  I  can  understand  how  it 
might  take  from  one-half  million  to  2 
million  US  troops. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  there  is  not  going 
to  be  such  a  short-sighted  under-use  of 
our  air  and  sea  power.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  when  he  said 
earlier  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
there  has  been  too  much  delay  in  utiliz- 
ing that  air  and  sea  power  in  hitting  the 
air  bases,  and  I  speak  of  the  MIG  bases. 
That  is  only  one  example.  A  powerplant 
was  apparently  taken  out  about  3 
days  ago  and  yet  the  takinc  out  of  that 
powerplant  was  recommended  by  people 
who  should  know  what  our  proper  mili- 
tar>'  targets  were  a  year  and  a  half  or 
2  years  ago.  So  there  have  been  dila- 
tory tactics.  In  the  meantime  .some 
people  have  said  that  airpower  is  not 
getting  us  anywhere. 


Well,  the  reason  airpower  was  not 
getting  us  anywhere  was  that  it  was 
not  allowed  to  hit  the  right  targets  soon 
enough.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the 
case  any  longer  and  that  the  proper  use 
of  air  and  sea  power  will  be  encouraged 
rather  than  restricted.  If  that  is  done, 
then  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  to  look 
forward  to  half  a  million  to  2  million 
U.S.  troops  for  5  years  having  to  fight 
this  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  com- 
ments. 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR.  7501  ■  makine  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice Departments,  the  Executive  Otfice  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  endinc  June 
30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment's  to  the  pending  bill  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  orig- 
inal text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  of  agreement  to  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "$7,015,000'"  and  In- 
sert "ST, 165,000". 

On  page  3,  line  3,  after  "(22  U.S.C.  401)", 
to  strike  out  ■•$90,700.000"  and  Insert 
"$89,361,000". 

On  page  3,  line  23,  alter  tlie  words  "United 
States",  to  strike  out  "$52,048,000"  and  In- 
sert  "$54.748.000' •. 

On  page  4.  line  20,  after  the  word  "appli- 
cants", to  strike  out  "$177,000,000"  and  In- 
sert  "$175,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  9,  to  strike  out  "$490,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$496,800,000". 

On  page  7.  line  15.  aftor  the  words  "Post- 
master General  ",  to  strike  out  "$100,450,000" 
and  Insert  "$105,973,000".  and.  In  line  16, 
after  the  word  "Provided" ,  to  strike  out 
"That  none  of  these  funds  shall  t>e  used  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  more 
than  3.000  employees  assigned  or  deUiUed  to 
regional  operations"  and  Insert  "Tliat  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  ex- 
p>enses  of  Special  .Assistants  to  Regional  Di- 
rectors for  Public  Information". 

On  page  8.  line  11,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$5,269,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,307.500  000",  and.  In  line  12.  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated.  foUowlns  the 
colon,  to  Insert  "Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
2'2  per  centum  of  any  appropriation  avail- 
able to  the  Post  Office  Dcpru-tment  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  may  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budiret. 
to  any  other  such  appropriation  or  appro- 
priations; except  with  respect  to  the  Postal 
Public  Buildings;  but  no  appropriation  shall 
thereby  be  Increased  by  more  than  2'2  V^^ 
centum  and  the  appropriation  'Administra- 
tion and  Regional  Operation'  shall  not  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  $1,000,000  as  a  result 
of  such  transfers:". 

On  page  9.  after  line  9,  to  strike  out: 
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•BviLDiNG  Occupancy  .^nd  Post.^l  Supplies 
"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  postal  facilities,  buildings,  and  postal 
communication  service;  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5901;  80  St.it  299);  procurement  of  stamps 
and  account, ible  paper,  and  postal  supplies; 
.and  storage  of  vehicles  owned  by.  or  under 
control  of.  units  of  the  National  Guard  and 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  $275,000,000." 
And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

'BUILDING    OCCUPANCY 

"For  expenses  nece.'^sary  for  the  operation 
of  postal  facilities,  buildings,  and  postal  com- 
munication service;  and  storage  of  vehicles 
owned  by.  or  under  control  of,  units  of  the 
National  Guard  and  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  $185,- 
724.000." 

At  the  top  of  page  10.  to  Insert: 

"SUPPLIES   AND   SERVICES 

"For  expenses  necess.iry  for  the  postal  serv- 
ices and  supply  operation,  including  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  US  C.  5901 1 ;  Including  procure- 
ment of  stamps  and  accountable  paper,  and 
postal  supplies.  $89,276,000." 

On  page  10.  line  13.  after  the  word  "plans", 
to  strike  out  "$200,000,000"  and  insert 
"$195,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  26,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$45,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$55,853,000",  and,  at  the  t>eglnnlng 
of  line  11,  to  Insert  "to  the  extent  that  sav- 
ings .are  effected  in  other  projects". 

On  page  13,  line  9,  after  the  numerals 
"3109",  to  strike  out  "$9,250,000"  and  Insert 
•$9,500,000". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  au- 
thorized me  to  present  to  the  Senate  its 
report  on  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  7501, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Senators  will  find  on  their  desks 
printed  copies  of  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee report,  together  with  copies  of 
the  hearings,  and  I  will  now  present  to 
the  Senate  a  brief  summary  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  bill.  The  agencies 
covered  by  this  bill  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  administering  a  total  of  $20.7  bil- 
lion, of  which  more  than  $13.6  billion  is 
for  definite  and  indefinite  permanent 
appropriations.  The  1968  estimate  in  this 
cate.cory  totals  $14.2  billion.  Of  this 
amount  $14,050,000,000  is  for  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  an  increase  of  $650  mil- 
lion over  the  1967  estimate. 

The  bill  which  is  recommended  to  the 
Senate  provides  total  appropriations  of 
$7,555,167,000.  This  amount  is  an  in- 
crea.se  of  $55,937,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance, $459,108,865  over  the  appropria- 
tion for  1967,  but  $59,981,000  under  the 
estimates  for  1968. 

TITI.E    I — TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

Appropriations  totaling  $922,037,000 
are  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
bill  for  the  regular  annual  requirements 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $7,197,000 
in  the  estimates  and  an  increase  of 
$6,311,000  compared  with  the  House  biU 
amount  of  $915,726,000.  The  amount  rec- 
ommended is  $24,906,000  over  the  1967 
appropriation  of  $897,131,000,  including 
pending  supplementals. 


OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  annual  appropriation  of 
$7,165,000.  This  amount  is  $138,000  over 
1967;  $150,000  over  the  House,  and 
$152,000  imder  the  estimate.  Ten  new 
positions  are  allowed  under  the  Senate 
bill,  as  follows:  five  to  establish  an  office 
to  coordinate  at  the  departmental  level 
equal  employment  opportunity  activities, 
two  for  the  Office  of  Monetary  Affairs, 
and  three  for  the  Office  of  Administra- 
tive Services  to  handle  increased  work- 
loads. 

BUREAU    OF    ACCODNTS 

For  the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  the  com- 
mittee concurs  with  the  House  in  rec- 
ommending $34,500,000  to  fund  1968  re- 
quirements. The  amount  recommended  is 
the  same  as  the  budget  estimate  for  1968 
and  is  an  increase  of  $1,512,000  over  1967. 
This  increase  over  1967  is  required  for 
processing  and  postage  involved  in  an 
additional  central  disbursing  work  vol- 
ume of  14.1  million  items.  There  are  1,319 
pennanent  positions  authorized, 

BUREAU    OF    CUSTOMS 

For  the  Bureau  of  Customs  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$89,361,000.  This  amount  is  $1,083,000 
over  1967 ;  $300,000  over  the  estimate,  and 
$1,339,000  under  the  House  bill.  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  decrease 
imder  the  House  figure.  Subsequent  to 
House  action  on  the  bill,  the  Senate  re- 
ceived a  revised  budget  estimate  for  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  contained  in  Senate 
Document  No.  23.  The  original  budget 
estimate  of  $90,400,000  was  reduced  to 
$89,061,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,339,000  at 
the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
This  reduction  came  about  as  a  result  of 
a  transfer  of  certain  maritime  activities 
and  programs,  formerly  performed  by  the 
Customs  Bureau,  to  the  Coast  Guard  in 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation. 
After  taking  this  adjustment  into  con- 
sideration, the  Senate  recommendation 
is  comparable  to  that  of  the  House. 

The  committee  has  allowed  the  full 
budget  estimate,  as  revised,  and  like  the 
House,  has  included  an  additional  $300,- 
000  to  the  request  to  provide  a  further 
increase  of  50  positions  to  the  217  addi- 
tional requested.  Thus,  a  total  of  267 
new  positions  is  provided  imder  the  bill. 

BUREAU    OF    THE    MINT 

For  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  the  rec- 
ommended appropriation  for  1968  is  in 
the  amount  of  $14  million.  This  is  $7 
million  under  the  adjusted  1967  appro- 
priation and  $600,000  under  the  estimate 
and  the  same  as  the  amount  in  the 
House  bill.  The  amount  recommended  is, 
in  fact,  $12.5  million  under  the  amount 
in  the  regular  1967  appropriation;  how- 
ever, a  total  of  $5.5  million  was  author- 
ized to  be  transferred  out  of  this  appro- 
priation item  to  other  agencies  in  the 
pending  supplemental. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee strongly  concui-s  with  the  views 
expressed  in  the  House  report  as  to  the 
inadvisability  of  establishing  a  mint 
operating  fund. 

BtTSEAU    OF    NARCOTICS 

For  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  the  com- 
mittee     recommends      $6,565,000,      the 


budget  estimate.  This  is  $290,000  over 
1967  and  provides  for  an  increase  of  five 
positions  in  addition  to  funds  necessary 
to  convert  records  of  certain  activities  to 
automatic  data  processing. 

BUREAU    OF    THE    PUBLIC    DEBT 

For  administering  the  public  debt  and 
activities  of  the  savings  bond  divisions, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $54,748,000.  The  original  budget 
estimate  was  in  the  amount  of  $52,084,- 
000.  A  revised  budget  estimate — Senate 
Document  No.  23 — was  received  by  the 
Senate  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
House  bill,  and  this  increased  the  fund 
requirements  of  the  Bureau  by  $2.7  mil- 
lion. The  additional  funds  requested  are 
necessary  to  process  an  increased  volume 
of  sales  and  redemptions  of  series  E  sav- 
ings bonds  and  to  cover  the  promotion 
and  processing  costs  in  connection  with 
the  new  "freedom  share''  savings  notes. 

The  original  1968  budget  was  based  on 
estimated  sales  of  111.2  million  pieces 
and  102.2  million  redemptions.  Sales  are 
novv-  expected  to  reach  120  million  and 
redemptions  are  now  expected  to  attain 
a  total  of  104  million  pieces. 

INTER.NAL    REVENUE    SERVICE 
SALARIES    AND    E.XPENSES 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  committee 
recommends  $19,960,000,  the  same  as  the 
House  allowance.  This  amount  is  $100,- 
000  under  the  estimate  and  is  $1,064,000 
over  the  adjusted  1967  appropriation,  in- 
cluding pending  supplementals.  Forty 
new  positions  are  allowed  over  1967  for 
a  total  of  1,558  permanent  positions  au- 
thorized in  1968.  This  modest  increase 
will  strengthen  internal  audits  of  re- 
gional service  centers  and  provide  se- 
curity investigations  and  administrative 
support  for  the  enlarged  staff. 

REVENUE    ACCOUNTING    AND    PROCESSI.NG 

For  revenue  accounting  and  process- 
ing, the  recommendation  is  in  the 
amount  of  $175  million.  This  sum  is  $1.9 
million  over  1967;  $2  million  under  the 
House,  and  $2,042,000  under  the  esti- 
mate. The  committee  believes  that  the 
amount  recommended  will  adequately 
finance  the  receipt,  processing,  and  ac- 
counting of  tax  retm-ns  and  normal  ac- 
tivities conducted  under  this  head. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  dis- 
trict manual  operations  are  gradually 
diminishing,  as  conversion  of  revenue 
accounting  and  returns  processing  to  the 
master  file  ADP  system  moves  toward 
completion.  Further  decreases  are  tak- 
ing place  as  more  centralized  filing  is 
encouraged.  Additional  functions  to 
those  additional  foreseen  are  also  grad- 
ually being  shifted  to  the  regional  service 
centers,  as  experience  indicates  that 
these  functions  can  be  performed  more 
economically  at  the  service  centers  than 
in  the  districts.  The  amoimt  allowed 
provides  for  the  emplojinent  of  approxi- 
mately 18,000  personnel. 

COMPLIANCE 

For  compliance  activities  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $496.- 
800,000.  This  is  $23.6  million  over  1967; 
$6.8  million  over  the  House,  and  $4.2  mil- 
lion under  the  estimate.  The  funds  ap- 
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proved  by  the  committee  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  new  higher  pay  and 
transportation  costs  recently  authorized 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  cer- 
tain Internal  Revenue  Service  person- 
nel, and  it  should  also  fund  an  increase 
of  approximately  500  positions  in  addi- 
tion to  the  784  provided  by  the  House 
over  the  1967  level  Thus,  the  total  in- 
crease in  personnel  over  1967  will  be 
1.280  new  positions. 

We  were  advised  in  the  hearings  that 
the  positions  provided  for  in  this  sector 
would  re.'^ult  in  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
information  turned  up  by  the  data  proc- 
essing services  that  have  been  instituted. 
and  will  result  in  many,  many  tax  cases, 
which  will  vastly  increase  the  revenue 
beyond  the  cost  of  these  new  revenue 
agents. 

orncE  or  the  treasurer 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  the  Treasurer,  it  is  recommended  that 
$6,588,000.  the  budget  estimate  and  the 
House  allowance,  be  approved  The  in- 
crease of  S240.0O0  over  1967  is  allowed  to 
handle  a  3 -percent  increase  in  checks 
paid  and  will  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
data  proce-ssuK'  equipment  in  lieu  of 
rental.  There  is  no  change  in  the  employ- 
ment of  826  jjermanent  positions. 

V 3    SECRET  SERVICE 

A  slight  reduction  of  $69,000  has  been 
imposed  on  the  request  of  $16,919,000  for 
the  Secret  Service,  thus  allowing  the 
$16,850,000  contained  m  the  House  bill. 
The  $1.2  million  recommended  over  the 
adjusted  1967  appropriation  provides  for 
an  additional  61  positions — from  1,232 
to  1,293 — and  als.3  strengthens  the  pro- 
tection capabilities  of  the  Service 

TTFLE  n POST    OWCE    DEPARTMENT 

For  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
committee  recommends  appropriations 
totaling  56.612.474,000  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $433,352,000  over  1967.  an  in- 
crease of  549.376.000  over  the  House,  and 
$52,534,000  under  the  budget  estimate 

I  might  .say  that  separate  limitations 
are  enacted  for  the  Po.st  Office  Depart- 
ment for  operation  of  the  postal  service 
and  other  assitined  responsibilities.  The 
limitations  apply  to  the  postal  fund 
which  is  financed  by  the  deposit  therein 
of  fxjstal  revenues  and  other  receipts  and 
by  an  appropriation  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  for  the  balance 

Only  the  appropriation  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  the  postal  fund — being  equal 
to  the  excess  of  obligational  authority 
over  revenues — is  considered  new  obliga- 
tional authority  for  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget 

The  net  estimated  appropriation  obli- 
gat.i.')ns  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  1968  amount  to  $6  6  billion,  which 
amount  is  ofTset  by  a  net  revenue  totaling 
$5  3  billion  The  difference  between  these 
two  fltiures  is  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority of  $1,351,000,000 

This  is  an  increase  of  $124  million  over 
1967  The  increase  in  1968  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  increased  costs  nenerated 
by  a  larger  volume  of  mail.  Revenues  are 
estimated  to  increase  $294  million,  and 
ost-s  are  estimated  $418  million  above 
1967 

Fram  this  figure  of  SI  3  billion  of  new 
obligational  authority,  after  a  minor  ad- 


justment to  accrued  expense,  there  is 
deducted  $594  million  as  a  loss  on  public 
services — letiving  a  revenue  deficiency  of 
S598  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  yield. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Does  that  statement 
sho^^  the  deficit  of  the  Post  Office? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  It  shows  the  deficit. 
The  revenues  total  $5.3  billion  and  the 
net  estimated  appropriation  obligations 
for  the  Department  for  1968 — this  is  the 
new  year — will  come  to  $6.6  billion.  We 
have  a  deficit  or  new  obligational  au- 
thority as  between  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts of  SI  3  billion 

However,  there  Is  a  public  service 
charge  of  $600  million  that  is  Included. 
This  loss  on  public  services  is  made  up  of 
items  such  as  free  mail  for  the  blind :  free 
or  reduced  rate  mail;  losses  incurred  in 
performing  nonpostal  services:  losses  in- 
curred in  performing  special  services. 
Items  that  move  through  the  mails  at 
lower  rates  than  the  cost  carriage  are 
charged  off. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Can  the  Senator  give 
us  the  exact  amount  of  the  deficit  for  fis- 
cal year  1967? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  estimated  rev- 
enue deficiency  for  1968  is  $598  million. 
The  1967  deficit,  after  deducting  the 
loss  on   public  service,  is  $637  million. 

ADMINISTRATION     ^N0    REGIONAL    OPERATION 

For  administration  and  regional  oper- 
ation, the  committee  recommends  ap- 
propriations totaling  S105.973.000.  an  in- 
crease of  $9.9  million  over  1967:  $5  5 
nuUion  over  the  House,  and  $2  million 
imder  the  estimate.  The  committee's  rec- 
ommendation restores  approximately  584 
of  the  800  additional  positions  dis- 
allowed by  the  House.  Of  the  584  addi- 
tional positions  funded,  156  are  for 
headquarters  and  428  are  for  regional 
operation,  including  the  235  postal  serv- 
ice officers  requested  by  the  Department 
and  denied  by  the  House.  In  connection 
with  the  existing  problem  created  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  using  post 
office  details  to  support  departmental 
and  regional  level  workloads,  the  com- 
mittee directs  that  permanent  functions 
on  the  regional  level  be  filled  by  perma- 
nent personnel  assigned  to  the  regional 
offices  and  that  any  detailing  of  person- 
nel to  regional  offices  to  meet  unusual  oi 
emergency  circumstances  not  be  for  over 
6  m.:)nths  m  duration. 

The  committee  commends,  supports, 
and  encourages  the  Postmaster  General 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  planning  and 
program  management  in  the  postal  es- 
tablishment This  has  been  long  overdue. 
The  tasks  that  lie  ahead  in  modernizing 
the  postal  service  to  meet  the  Increasing 
mail  volume  require  effective  use  of  mod- 
ern work  and  management  processes  and 
practices  The  committee  has  included 
$1  million  for  the  installation  of  post  of- 
fice operating  budgets  at  a  limited  num- 
ber of  post  offices  to  assist  postmasters 
of  the  larger  offices  In  improving  man- 
agement direction  of  those  industrial 
plants — because  that  is  what  they  actu- 
ally are,  industrial  plants  processing  the 
mail  for  delivery. 


RESEARCH,  DEVrLOPMENT   AND    ENCINEERINC 

For  activities  under  this  head,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $23,148,000.  This  is  the  same  as 
the  House  allowance  and  is  S6.6  million 
over  the  1967  appropriation.  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  a  sound  program  will 
be  developed  and  that  positive  results  can 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  starvixl  this  program  for 
many  years.  It  is  mcreasmgly  e.ssential, 
with  the  increased  mail  load  that  we 
have,  that  we  utilize  every  possible 
means  to  mechanize  and  automate  the 
handling  of  mail  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  mails 

OPERATIONS 

For  operations,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  t<>tal  of  $5,307,500,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $262,900,000  over  the  adjusted 
1967  appropriation.  The  House  applied  a 
$74.6  million  reduction  to  this  item: 
however,  the  Department  only  appealed 
the  restoration  of  $51.4  million  of  this 
cut.  The  committee  recommends  a  res- 
toration of  S38  million — S37  million  to 
handle  an  estimated  increase  of  3.159 
billion — I  repeat.  3.159  billion  pieces  of 
mail — pieces  of  mail  over  1967.  and  $1 
million  for  the  Post  Office  operating 
budget.  The  committees  recommenda- 
tion '..s  based  on  tiic  same  volume  level 
as  used  by  the  House:  however,  the  House 
applied  its  reduction  of  15  percent  across 
the  board  as  regards  peisonnel.  That  is, 
in  cutting  the  mail  volume  estimate,  the 
House  applied  a  disproportionately  large 
cut  to  the  dollar  volume  of  the  request. 
The  percentage  cut  was  applied  to  all 
personnel  costs  whereas,  in  fact,  the  costs 
of  most  categories  of  personnel  would  not 
change  because  of  the  relatively  small 
chanee  In  workload.  In  order  to  finance 
the  estimated  increase  in  mail  volume, 
the  committee  felt  that  a  restoration  of 
$37  million  was  required.  The  amount 
recommended  allows  for  an  increase  of 
approximately  3.800  positions  in  addition 
to  the  increase  of  33.601  allowed  by  the 
House  or  a  total  increase  of  37.400  over 
1967.  A  transfer  authority  of  2'2  per- 
cent between  appropriations  is  recom- 
mended. 

TRANSPORTATION 

For  transportation  costs,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$650,000,000.  the  Hou.se  allowance.  This 
Is  $9.3  million  over  1967  and  $6.5  million 
under  the  estimate.  This  reduction  is 
based  on  the  formula  previously  men- 
tioned. 

BUILDING    OCCl-PANCT    AND    POSTAL    SfPPLIES 

The  committee  has  divided  this  ap- 
propriation into  its  two  major  compo- 
nents— "Building  occupancy"  and  "Sup- 
plies and  services."  This  has  been  done 
to  identify  clearly  the  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  Department  for  the  leasing 
of  postal  facilities,  and  those  for  sup- 
plies and  services. 

It  is  haid  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  Post  Office  Department,  all  through 
the.se  years,  has  insisted  on  lumping  to- 
gether the  rental  paid  for  leased  build- 
ings, along  with  the  cost  for  mail  sacks. 
paper  clips,  various  office  supplies,  and 
things  of  that  kind    In   order  to  have 
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more  direct  control  and  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  what  the  rental  is  going  to 
cost  tor  the  leased  buildings — most  of 
them  specially  built  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  for  a  tenn  of  30  years — we  want 
this  to  show  like  neon  lights,  in  a  sepa- 
rate account.  Then  we  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  the  cost  is  getting  out  of 
hand. 

1      BUILDING    OCCrPANCy 

The  committee  recommends  $185,724,- 
000  the  estimate,  and  the  amount  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill,  to  cover  leasing 
costs  and  rental  expenses.  A  detailed  list- 
ing of  proposed  leasing  projects  will  be 
included  in  next  year's  budget  justifica- 
tions. 

2.    SUPPLIES     AND     SERVICES 

For  supplies  and  services,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
589,276,000,  This  amount  is  comparable 
to  that  provided  by  the  House  in  its  ap- 
propriation item  "Building  occupancy 
and  postal  supplies,"  if,  as  indicated  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  reduc- 
tion of  $1,130,000  made  by  the  House  in 
the  budget  estimate  is  applied  to  this 
function.  The  amount  recommended 
would  be  $11  million  over  the  compara- 
ble 1967  appropriation  for  this  item. 

PLANT    AND    EQUIPMENT 

For  plant  and  equipment,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  total  of  $195  million, 
an  increase  of  $57  million  over  1967;  $6.3 
million  imder  the  estimate,  and  $5  mil- 
lion under  the  House. 

POSTAL    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 

For  this  item,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  full  budget  estimate  of  $55,- 
853,000,  because  the  House  bill  did  not 
fully  fund  the  site  acquisition  and  design 
costs  for  all  the  proposed  projects. 

The  amount  recommended  is  an  In- 
crease of  $10.8  million  over  the  House 
bill  and  restores  funds  to  enable  the  De- 
partment to  proceed  with  the  site  acqui- 
sition and  design  of  the  11  projects 
programed. 

TITIE    ni THE     EXECUTIVE    OFFICE    OF    THE 

PRESIDENT 

A  total  of  $17,739,000  is  recommended 
for  the  regular  annual  requirements  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  for 
fiscal  1968.  This  is  the  same  as  the  budget 
estimate  and  is  an  increase  of  $250,000 
over  the  amount  contained  in  the  House 
bill  This  amount  is  $724,865  over  the 
1967  appropriation.  The  increase  of 
$250,000  recommended  over  the  House 
bill  is  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  additional  sum  will  pro- 
vide 15  positions  in  addition  to  the  six 
allowed  by  the  House  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  special  unit  to  examine  and  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  Federal  programs 
at  the  place  of  action  and  execution. 
There  will  be  no  field  offices  established 
and  field  work  will  be  performed  by  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Washington  oflSce. 
The  men  will  travel  out  of  here,  and  we 
will  avoid  establishing  regional  offices, 
which  we  thought  might  soon  grow  into 
ma.ior  Government  installations,  and 
might  dominate  the  local  State  activi- 
ties in  the  various  places  where  they 
were  located. 

The   other   items   contained   in   titles 

ni  and  IV  are  minor  and  do  not  contain 
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any  significant  changes,  so  they  will  not 
be  discussed. 

This  Is  a  brief  summary  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  bill.  A  more  detailed  ex- 
planation will  be  found  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  which  is  on  the  desks  of  the 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  in  presenting  this  re- 
port. I  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  particularly  Senator 
Allott,  who  so  faithfully  attended  all 
of  these  meetings  and  who  gave  me  such 
fine  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill 
which  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee unanimously  agreed  upon  when 
it  was  reported. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  whose 
understanding,  help,  and  perseverance 
enabled  us  to  go  into  many  new  details 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  chairman's 
kind  remarks,  but  I  must  say,  in  return — 
if  I  may  do  so  without  being  accused  of 
getting  into  an  Alphonse-Gaston  situa- 
tion— that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  deserves  to  be  congrat- 
ulated. This  bill  has  received  by  far  the 
most  exhaustive  and  thorough  analysis 
and  study  of  any  that  I  can  recall  since 
I  have  been  connected  with  this  partic- 
ular subcommittee.  In  fact,  it  was  dealt 
with  so  exhaustively  that  various  de- 
partments, particularly  the  Post  Office, 
were  called  back  on  several  occasions. 
The  entire  postal  system  was  broken 
down  into  a  job  analysis,  and  each  area 
of  the  job  analysis  was  gone  into 
thoroughly  by  the  committee.  For  his 
diligence,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
deserves  to  be  thanked,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  if  he  had  not  put  forth 
this  effort,  the  amount  of  this  bill  would 
be  many,  many  millions  of  dollars  higher 
than  it  is. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  things 
that  I  should  like  to  comment  upon 
briefly.  One  is  the  Denver  Mint. 

During  my  absence  from  the  room,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
on  page  179  of  the  hearings,  asked  Miss 
Adams,  of  the  mint: 

According  to  the  Parsons-Jurden  study, 
the  Denver  Mint  is  in  obsolete  condition  and 
should  be  modernized.  What  are  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Parsons-Jurden  study 
recently  completed? 

Miss  Adams  replied : 

The  Denver  Mint  Is  not  in  obsolete  con- 
dition. Right  now  It  Is  the  finest  mint  in 
the  whole  world  with  the  greatest  capacity. 
It  does  need  modernizing  and  should  be 
readjusted  for  more  efficient  flow  of  material, 
but  Is  still  a  fine  mint  and  we  would  be  lost 
without  It. 

We  did  expend,  as  you  know,  $21,000  to 
have  a  survey  made  by  an  outside  company. 
We  chose  the  Parson-Jurden  Co.  because 
they  were  familiar  with  mint  and  mint  re- 
quirements and  mint  operations,  because 
they  are  doing  the  architect-engineering  work 
on  the  new  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  they 
made  a  thorough  study  of  what  could  be 
done  in  Denver. 

However,  the  thing  that  perhaps  discon- 
certed us  was  that  originally  we  had  thought 


in  terms  of  a  very  low  amount  of  money  with 
the  idea  of  putting  a  building  along  the  side 
of  the  present  one  on  land  we  own  to  Install 
just  a  cladding  line. 

However,  it  became  apparent  as  a  result 
of  this  Study  that,  if  we  were  to  do  it  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible  we  would 
have  to  rearrange  everything  in  the  present 
mint  or  construct  a  new  mint.  This  Involved 
an  expenditure  of  some  $26  million. 

Naturally,  at  this  time  when  expenditures 
are  being  curtailed,  and  so  forth,  we  did  not 
go  forward  immediately  with  this  project. 
We  still  hope  to  have  a  cladding  line  and 
modernize  the  Denver  Mint  and,  believe  me 
sir,  nobody  ever  had  any  Intention  of  closing 
it,  that  I  know  of. 

Then,  as  shown  on  page  19  of  the 
hearings,  the  matter  weis  gone  into 
again,  in  the  same  session,  by  Senator 
MoNRONEY,  as  follows: 

Senator  Monroney.  The  reason  Senator 
Allott,  I  think,  Is  concerned  with  this  is 
because  the  study  group  mentioned  the 
Denver  Mint  as  follows  in  section  1. 

It  says:  "However,  the  Denver  Mint  will 
remain  in  an  obsolescent  condition  and  wUl 
contribute  to  meeting  the  continuing  coin 
demand  only  through  the  measures  defined 
preceding.  The  Denver  Mint  should  be  mod- 
ernized, if  possible,  to  a  level  comparable  to 
that  expected  in  the  new  Philadelphia  Mint." 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Miss  Adams.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  Monroney.  And  you  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  mint  in  Denver? 

Miss  Adams.  That  has  always  been  my  per- 
sonal Intention  and  desire  and  the  law  says 
the  mint  shall  be  in  Denver  and  none  of  us 
ever  had  any  thought  of  taking  It  out. 

Senator  Monroney.  I  believe  these  are  all 
the  questions  we  have.  Miss  Adams,  we  thank 
you  very,  very  much  for  your  helpful  testi- 
mony, your  very  great  knowledge  of  all  of 
the  operations. 

And  so  on.  I  bring  this  up,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  last  year  the  committee 
did  appropriate  $100,000  for  a  study  of 
the  Denver  Mint  situation;  and  during 
the  course  of  the  year  and  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  89th  Congress,  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  efforts  were  made 
to  expand  the  study  for  the  purpose  of 
subverting  the  definite  intention  of  the 
Treasui-y  to  keep  the  Mint  in  Denver. 

I  think  that  record  is  perfectly  clear, 
but  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  if  it  is  not  his  under- 
standing that  that  is  the  record,  and 
that  under  the  law  and  the  legislative 
history,  the  mint  is  to  be  retained  in 
Denver,  even  though  it  should  require 
modernizing  at  a  given  future  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  At  all  times  during 
the  hearing  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
mints  and  the  question  of  the  Denver 
Mint,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  perma- 
nent location,  and  that  the  obligation 
of  the  Government  to  bring  it  up  to 
standards  is  one  that  will  be  carried  out 
when  proper  funds  are  available  to  con- 
duct the  necessary  renovation,  or  even 
new  construction, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  other 
item  in  the  bill  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
special  attention,  and  on  which  the 
chairman  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
staff.  Mr.  Gonzales  and  Mr.  Clark,  have 
been  very  helpful. 

That  matter  relates  to  building  oc- 
cupancy. I  can  perhaps  best  do  this  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  the  par- 
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agraph  starting  at  the  bottom  of  page 
10  and  ending  at  the  top  of  page  11  of 
the  report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Re  ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  indicated  above,  the  committee  has  di- 
vided the  appropriation  title  "Building  oc- 
cupdncy  and  postal  supplies"  Into  two  ap- 
pr  jprlations  in  order  to  clearly  identlJy  the 
obligations  incurred  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
pirtment  for  the  leasing  of  postal  facilities. 
The  committee  notes  the  tremendous  growth 
:a  -he  -Jit  of  le..sing  facilities  and  the  an- 
tic.pi:efl  large  increases  which  will  be  re- 
qu.red  :n  the  future  While  the  committee 
recoi^nizes  the  need  for  a  leislng  program, 
even  an  exp.inded  one.  it  believes  the  pro- 
g.'iin  must  be  subjected  to  closer  scrutiny 
by  the  Congress.  The  committee  therefore 
d;rp.;t3  tnat  no  funds  provided  in  this  ap- 
propriation be  utilized  for  projects  not  now 
under  contract  until  the  Appropriations 
t"  •mnilfees  of  the  Senate  and  House  shall 
have  been  Informed  in  writing  of  the  pro- 
posed leasing  program,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
ditional costs  which  such  program  shall  cauie 
m  the  future  The  committee  further  directs 
that  the  Department  provide  a  detailed  list- 
ing oi  ;ts  proposed  leasing  program  In  the 
Justifications  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  this  in- 
volves the  question  of  how  Congress  gets 
Control  and  retains  control  over  the  very 
many  lari,'e  lea.^ing  projects  that  the 
Post  Office  !.>  entering  into  at  this  time. 

The  RECOR3  vhows  that  the  year  be- 
fore last  this  amount  increased  by  ap- 
proximately $15  million  and  that  last 
year  it  increased  by  $20  million.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight. 

So  the  committee  has  put  In  language 
directing  that  no  funds  in  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  utilized  for  projects  not 
now  under  contract  until  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
Hou.se  v.iU  have  been  informed  in  writing 
of  the  proposed  leasing  program,  setting 
forth  the  additional  cost  which  the  pro- 
gram shall  cost  in  the  future. 

It  furtiier  directs  that  the  Department 
ntxt  year  provide  us  with  a  detailed  list- 
ing of  its  proposed  leasing  program  and 
the  justification  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  in  view 
of  the  rapid  acceleration  of  cost^ — and 
many  Items  are  justified — this  Is  a 
method,  and  I  think  the  record  ought  to 
be  clear  on  this,  that  the  committee  has 
taken  to  get  control  of  the  situation  and 
to  be  assured  that  it  does  have  control, 
and  that  the  leasing  program  does  not 
ju.st  grow  and  expand  indefinitely  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  Congress,  and 
particularly  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  that  is 
our  purpose? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  This  is  absolutely 
necc.'^sary  ii  this  is  not  going  to  pile 
up  $15  or  $20  million  for  not  only  1  year's 
expenditure,  but  also  for  each  year  for 
the  next  30  years. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  continuing  for  30 
years  after  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  again  express  my  appreciation 
to  him  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done 
on  the  bill 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  great  help  the  Senator  from 


Colorado  has  given  throughout  the  con- 
sideration   of    the    whole   measure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  is  there 
contained  in  the  pending  bill  any  pro- 
vision dealing  with  the  acquisition  of  a 
site  for  Akron? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
projects  for  which  site  acquisition  and 
design  money  are  requested  and  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  committee 
appear  on  page  12  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

This  list  does  not  show  Akron.  Ohio, 
as  one  of  the  projects:  however,  the 
fimds  for  that  particular  project  were 
provided  to  GSA  in  the  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  for  1967. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  was  my  under- 
standing Thank  you. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  committee  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr 
Bible]  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  HiLLl.  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr  Inouye]  Is  absent  because 
of  illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  i  Mr  Brewster  I,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr  DoddI, 
the  Senator  from  Mi:>sissippi  [Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  MacnusonI,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKTEl.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr  Ribicoff).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr  Sparkman), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
B:ble),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr 
Brew.ster).  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr  Hill),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr  Kennedy  1.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr  Ma^^nu- 
son).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee).  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  !Mr  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfif.ldI,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Stnator  from  Texas 
[Mr   Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
Case)  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Cooper), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
Dominick).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

(No.  123  Leg  1 
YEAS— 74 

Aiken  Hartke  Moss 

Ar.ott  Hivden  Mundt 

Anderson  HIckenlooper  Murphy 

Bartlett  Holland  Nelson 

Bavh  HoUinas  Poistore 

Boges  Hruska  Pearson 

Brooke  Jackson  Pell 

Burdick  Javlts  Prouty 

Byrd,  Va.  Jordan,  Idaho     Proxmlre 

Bvrd.  W  Va.  Kennedy,  Mass  Randolph 

Cannon  Kuchel  Rus'^ell 

Carlson  Lausche  Scott 

Clark  Long,  Mo  Smathers 

Cotton  Long.  La.  Smith 

Curtis  Manfifleld  Spong 

Dlrksen  McCarthy  Stennls 

Ellender  McClellan  Symington 

Ervir.  Mclntyve  Talniadrp 

Fannin  Metcalf  Thurmond 

Foi:g  Miller  Tydlngs 

FVilbrlght  Moiidale  WUllams.  N  J. 

Grlffln  Monroney  Yarborouph 

Gnienlng  Montoya  Young,  N  r>ak. 

Hansen  Morse  Young,  Ohio 

Harris  Morton 
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NAYS— 1 

Wlll;am.s, 

Del. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Baker 

Eastland 

McGee 

Bennett 

Gore 

M.' Govern 

Br  le 

Hart 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Case 

Hin 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Inouye 

SpBrkman 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N  C 
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So  the  bill  iH.R.  7501)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  in.sist  on  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Montoya  in  the 
chair >  appointed  Mr.  Monroney.  Mr 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Yakuorovch.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Bf.euster.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr. 
Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney)  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  in  the  engross- 
ment of  H  R.  7501  to  correct  any  techni- 
cal or  clerical  errors. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
nearly  unanimous  approval  of  this  meas- 
ure, appropriating  next  year's  funds  for 
the  Post  Office  and  Treasury,  best  in- 
dictates  just  how  highly  the  Sentite  re- 
gards the  abuiidant  talent  and  decided 
effectiveness  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Monroney).  As  chair- 
man of  tlie  Ccmmittee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civ:!  Service,  as  chaiiTnan  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Po:,!  Office  and  Treasury,  he  has  demon- 
strated tunc  and  tiinc  attain  his  outstand- 
ina  ability,  his  deep  understanding  of  the 
many  ta.sks  he  has  assumed.  He  handled 
Ui.s  measure  with  the  same  thoughtful 
and  eilicient  attention  that  have  char- 
acterized all  of  his  many  achievements. 
Today  the  Senate  owes  him  another  debt 
of  thanks  for  again  serving  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  this  body. 

Join  ng  Senator  M>.nroney  to  assure 
ovcrwhelmiiiL;  approval  of  this  appro- 
priation measure  was  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  !Mr.  Allott).  His  strong 
and  articulate  support  is  always  wel- 
c.me.  H.s  devotion  to  constructive  pro- 
pv..sals  wi.;.  >.ho\vii  once  more  today  with 
his  contribution  to  the  discussion.  The 
Senate  is  grateful. 


THE  U.N.  ON  TRIAL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  further 
to  my  remarks  earlier  today,  I  empha- 
size my  deep  concern  over  wliat  Is  rapidly 
shaping  up  as  a  major  threat  to  world 
peace  In  the  Near  East.  The  risk  of  in- 
cidents along  the  borders  of  Israel  con- 
tinues to  rise.  The  rhetoric  of  war  is 
unleased  to  prove  national  determina- 
tion. The  forces  of  the  United  Nations, 
so  lonL'  placed  to  forestall  conflict,  have 
been,  in  my  opinion,  needlessly  with- 
drawn. Egypt's  Nasser  has  declared  a 
\1rtua!  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba — 
itself  an  act  of  war. 

N.^  nation  on  earth  has  anything  to 
gain  from  renewed  conflict  in  the  Middle 
Eas-t.  Every  nation  stands  to  lose  when 
peacekeeiung  miiciiinery  breaks  down 
and  when  international  waterways  are 
ruthle.'^-ly  seized  for  narrow  national, 
indeed,  emotional,  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  as  in  the  past,  the 
solution  to  the  present  crisis  must  be 
found  through  a  concert  of  nations.  This 
is  a  job  for  the  United  Nations — as  I 
said  earlier  today,  for  the  U.N.  Security 
Council. 

\\.  the  c'lnclusion  of  the  Secretary 
General's  mi.ssion  to  the  Middle  East, 
I  believe  the  United  States  should  take 
the  lead  in  calling  for  an  immediate  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  so  that  it  may  hear 
his  report  and  take  steps  to  reestablish 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities 
and  to  assure  full  and  free  use  of  inter- 
national waterways  such  as  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  and  I  might  add,  the  Suez  Canal. 
Tlie  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
contribute  to  costs  of  these  efforts,  along 
with  other  members,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  must  bear  their  fair  share 
of  the  burden. 

It  is  highly  important.  Mr.  President, 
that  our  Nation  exercise  with  restraint, 
but  v\1th  firmness.  Its  own  powers  in  the 
council  of  nations  to  help  assure  that  the 


peace  be  kept,  and  that  such  action  be  a 
multilateral  venture.  It  is  not  the  United 
States  that  is  on  trial  here,  nor  any  of 
the  other  great  powers  alone,  but  all  of 
us  together,  indeed,  the  United  Nations 
itself. 

There  are  basic  human  and  national 
rights  to  territorial  integrity,  to  freedom 
of  the  seas,  and  to  a  life  without  fear 
of  aggression  that  need  protection  now 
in  the  Near  East.  This  is  an  area  where 
the  U.N,  has  its  greatest  fund  of  experi- 
ence. If  that  organization  is  ever  to  meet 
our  hopes,  it  is  now — and  it  must  be 
made  to  work. 

M--.  JAVITS.  Mr.  P.-e.sldent,  I  vvi^h  to 
P-opound  a  question  to  tiie  Senator  from 
Cauiornia  (Mr.  Kuchel)  who  iias  jus'. 
spoken  on  the  prob'em  in  the  Near  East. 

Is  it  fair  to  conclude  from  the  Senator'.-^ 
address  that  he  feels  that  the  United 
States  does  have  a  responsibility  and  ar. 
obligation  in  the  Near  East;  that  he  feels 
in  the  first  instance  we  should  endeavor 
to  discharge  that  responsibility  in  every 
way  we  can  through  United  Nations 
responsibility  and  mult'lateral  action: 
but  he  does  not  exclude,  although  he  does 
not  necessarily  include,  that  we  may  have 
to  take  other  action  if  that  is  the  price 
01  p.ii  101  mine  our  responsibility  there, 
should  all  else  fail? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  a  fair  reflection  of  what  I  hpd  in 
mind.  Under  the  present  circumstances, 
the  major  effort  should  be  via  multi- 
lateral action  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  the  generally  preponderant  opin- 
ion and,  in  my  judgment,  a  sound  one. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Near  East  has  gone  beyond 
t!ie  stage  of  threats  and  tensions.  Today 
the  Near  East  is  at  the  brink  of  war,  due 
to  the  irresponsible  provocations  of  Pres- 
ident Nasser  and  the  capitulation  of 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  U 
Thant. 

The  blockade  by  Nasser  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  is  in  clear  violition  of  interna- 
tional agreements  reached  in  1957,  whicii 
guarantee  the  free  flow  of  traffic  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Gu'f  of  Aqaba.  The  po.<^itlon  of  the  UnUrd 
States  was  stated  February  20,  1957,  by 
President  Eisenhower,  who  said: 

with  reference  to  the  passage  into  and 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  we  expressed  tlie 
conviction  that  the  Gulf  constitutes  interna- 
tional waters  and  that  no  nation  has  the 
right  to  prevent  free  and  innocent  passage 
In  the  Gulf.  'We  announced  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  e.xercise  this  right  it- 
self and  to  join  with  others  to  secure  gsner  u 
recognition  of  this  right  .  .  .  Egypt,  by  ac- 
cepting the  six  principles  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council  last  October  in  relation  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  bound  Itself  to  free  and  open 
transit  through  the  Canal  without  discrimi- 
nation, and  to  the  principle  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal  should  be  insulated  from 
the  pKDlitics  of  any  country.  'We  should  not 
assume  that.  If  Israel  withdraws,  Egypt  will 
prevent  Israeli  shipping  from  using  the  Suez 
Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  If,  unhappily, 
Egypt  does  hereafter  violate  the  Armistice 
Agreement  or  other  international  obligations, 
then  this  should  be  dealt  with  firmly  by  the 
society  of  nations. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally 
looked  upon  these  waterways  as  inter- 
national passages.  Free  access  through 


these  passages  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
Unitea  States  and  to  ail  maiitiine  na- 
tions. Tne  flagrant  action  by  Nasser  does 
not  change  tiie  status  of  these  water- 
ways. I  urge  rretident  Johnson  to  re- 
afiiim  the  position  of  the  United  States 
'Ahich  was  so  clearly  dclintd  m  19.77.  and 
to  join  with  our  allies  in  taking  whatever 
multilateral  action  is  ncce.:saiy  to  bring 
abjiit  stabilization  of  the  situation. 

Tiie  United  States  lias. clear  commit- 
ments in  tlie  Near  East,  particularly  to 
our  friend  and  ally  Israel.  That  com- 
mitment is  spelled  out  in  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  is.-ued  in  1950  by  England. 
France,  and  the  United  States,  which 
states  thai  the  three  ^governments, 
should  they  find  that  any  of  the  States 
in  the  area  was  piepaiing  to  violate  iron- 
tiers  or  armistice  lines,  "would,  consist- 
ent with  their  obligatic.is  as  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  imm.ediately  take 
action,  both  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations,  to  prevent  such  viola- 
tion." 

These  commitments  must  be  taken 
with  the  utmost  seriousness.  I  hupe 
Nasser  has  not  misread  the  determina- 
tion of  the  free  world.  I  hope  Nasser  does 
not  think  that  the  Amercan  people  are 
so  preoccupied  with  Southeast  Asia  that 
they  will  turn  their  back  on  Israel. 

I  am  confident  that  the  State  of  Israel 
will  survive  this  threat  to  its  existence, 
as  it  has  survived  other  threats  in  its 
18  years  of  nationhood.  If  Israel  needs 
help,  it  will  get  it  from  the  free  world. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  United  Nations 
will  survive  the  action  of  its  Secretary 
General. 

For  10  years  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force — UNEF— has  been  tr.e 
peacekeepins  un-t  on  the  sc-rne.  pre- 
venting a  tense  situation  in  the  Near  East 
from  breaking  into  outrifht  war. 

Then,  when  one  of  the  combatants  de- 
cides that  it  no  longer  wants  peace,  it 
urges  the  United  Nations  to  remove  that 
force. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  status  of  the 
UN.  forces  in  the  Near  East  on  March 
26,  1957.  He  said: 

The  generally  accepted  view  in  the  United 
Nations  is  that  the  General  Assembly  has  no 
right  to  Impose  upon  any  nation  the  preser.ee 
of  any  observers  cr  representatives  or  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  and  that,  in  order  lex 
them  to  enter  upon  the  territory  of  another 
state,  they  have  to  have  the  consent  of  that 
ftne.  No.v  once  the  consent  has  been  given, 
then  I  think  a  good  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  consent  cannot  be  arbitrarily  with- 
drawn, frustrating  the  original  project,  be- 
cause other  people  change  their  positions  in 
reliance  of  the  original  consent,  forces  are 
set  in  motion,  a  chain  of  events  has  occurred. 
And  we  would  question,  certainly,  whether 
Egypt  has  the  right  arbitrarily  to  alter  and 
change  a  consent  once  give::  until  t'.ie  pur- 
pose of  that  consent  has  been  accomplished. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
without  allowing  the  full  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  to  express  its  opin- 
ion, unilaterally  ordered  the  UNEF  to 
pull  up  stakes  and  leave  the  area. 

The  Secretary  General  is  the  same 
man  who  offers  unsolicited  advice  to  the 
United  States  in  its  war  in  'Vietnam.  The 
advice  is  almost  always  that  we  must 
unilaterally  cease  fire,  and  he  suggests 
that  with  such  a  capitulation  the  Com- 
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munist  aggressors  in  Vietnam  will  m 
their  turn  stop  the  fighting 

I  disagree  most  emphatically  with  that 
view  of  defense  against  aggression. 

Last  wet' k.  the  U  N  Secretary  General 
had  an  opportunity  to  put  his  antiag- 
gression  theories  into  practice.  At  the 
first  rumblings  from  Euypt.  he  pulled  out 
the  U.N.  troops  who  had  helped  keep 
the  peace  for  a  decade 

Then  the  Egyptians  promptly  moved 
to  blockade  an  Israel  port  and  other 
neighbors  of  Lsrael  are  threatening  to 
live  up  to  their  threats  to  'drive  Israel 
to  the  sea  " 

Now  the  United  Nations  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  degenerating  into  a  mere  debat- 
ing society,  arguing  with  equal  fervor 
the  imports  of  meat  international  postal 
regulations,  and  the  deferise  of  Liberty. 

Therefore  the  action  of  the  U  N  Sec- 
retary General  i,s  more  profound  even 
than  its  effect  on  the  Near  East  It  has 
implications  on  the  whole  matter  of  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  the  prevention  of 
war.  We  are  faced  once  again  with  a 
situation  where  the.se  major  problems  of 
the  world  must  be  settled  by  the  major 
powers,  with  less  and  less  reliance  upon 
international  organizations  whose  mem- 
bers have  just  as  great  a  stake  in  peace 
as  we  do 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  query  the  majority  leader  about  the 
schedule  for  tomorrow  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  week 

Mr  \LANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  \L\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  it  Is 
anticipated  that  tomorrow  we  will  have 
several  bills  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

It  is  my  understanding,  from  talking 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  con- 
ference report  will  bo  ready  some  time 
tomorrow  afternoon  on  the  7-percent 
investment  ta.\  credit  bill  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  It  is  possible 
I  cannot  guarantee  it  will  be  ready  by 
the  time  the  Senate  adjourns  tomorrow 

Mr  MANSFIELD  If  not  tomorrow.  It 
will  be  Thursday 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  should  think 
that  agreement  will  be  readied  on  that 
bill  tomorrow;  so  I  think  the  Senate 
could  act  on  it  on  Thursday 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Senator. 


"VIET  DEAD  HONORED  AT  DE  PAUL. 
STUDFJS'TS  PACK  CHAPEL  FOR 
SERVICES'  ARTICLE  BY  MICHAEL 
McGUIRE 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  several 
weeks  aeo  on  the  front  page  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  there  appeared  an  article. 
"Viet  Dead  Honored  at  De  Paul  Students 
Pack  Chapel  for  Services  "  The  article 
written  by  Michael  McGuire  stated 


American  fighting  men  In  Viet,  Nam  were 
honored  with  prayers  yesterday  by  studenus 
at  E>e  Paul  university 

Unlike  the  antl-Vlet  Nam  demonstrations 
held  on  some  campuses  where  draft  cards  are 
burned,  the  De  Paul  students  filled  the  uni- 
versity's Miraculous  Medal  chapeJ.  25  E.  Jack- 
son Blvd.,  to  praise,  as  well  as  to  pray  for 
the  10,000  Americans  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  students  loudly  sang  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,''  bowed  their  heads  to  the 
mournful  sounds  of  a  bugler  sounding 
"Taps,"  and  spoke  to  one  another  proudly  of 
"the  troops  who  are  doing  so  much  for  us, 
and  yet  are  so  often  ignored." 

The  tribute  took  place  during  a  mass  cele- 
brated with  the  university's  annual  May 
crowning  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  The  Very 
Rev  Comerford  J  O'Malley,  chancellor  of  De 
Paul,  offered  the  mass. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  believe  that  articles 
such  as  this  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  Nation  in  a  most 
conspicuous  manner.  Hence  the  need  to 
have  it  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Viet   Dead   Honored   at  De  Pavl — Stcoemts 
Pack    Chapel    fdr    Services 

(By  Michael  McGuire i 

American  fighting  men  in  Viet  Nam  were 
honored  with  prayers  yesterday  by  students 
at  De  Paul  university. 

UnUke  the  antl-Vlet  Nam  demonstrations 
held  on  sc^me  campuses  where  draft  curds 
are  burned,  the  De  Paul  students  filled  the 
university's  Miraculous  Medal  chapwl,  25  E. 
Jackson  blvd  to  praise,  as  well  as  to  pray  for 
the  10. 000  Americans  who  have  given  their 
11.  es  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SINC    NATIONAI,    AMTHEM 

The  students  loudly  sang  the  •"Star 
Spangled  Banner."  bowed  their  heads  to  the 
mournful  sounds  of  a  bugler  sounding 
"Taps,"  and  spoke  to  one  another  proudly  of 
the  troops  who  are  doing  so  much  for  us, 
and  yet  are  so  often  ignored  " 

The  tribute  took  place  during  a  mass  cele- 
brated with  the  university's  annual  May 
crowning  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  The  Very  Rev 
Comerford  J.  O'Malley,  chancellor  of  De  Paul, 
offered  the  mass. 

MAN  OATS    or    FRKEDOM 

In  these  days  of  tension  and  cn5.es.  dl.s- 
sent  Is  part  of  our  democratic  way  of  Ufe," 
the  Rev  Mr  O'Malley  said  "However,  such 
dissent  should  be  intelligent  and  responsible, 
so  as  not  to  compromise  the  objectives  of  a 
free  society." 

Men  and  wonjen  In  military  service  "are 
carrying  out  a  mandate  of  freedom,"  he  said 

.\fter  mass,  a  number  of  students  voiced 
their  approval  of  the  student  effort  to  back 
the  fighting  men  in  Viet  Nam. 

'I  certainly  am  behind  holding  more  of 
these  gatherings  to  honor  the  boys,"  said 
Dale  DErcole.  19,  of  12706  Maple  av  ,  Blue 
Island,  a  commerce  school  freshman.  The 
prayers  will  help  the  guys  much  more  than 
burning  draft  cards   will." 

Raymond  Wagner.  21.  of  3309  N  Drake  av  . 
president  of  the  college  of  commerce  student 
council,  said: 

The  Idea  of  protesting  has  been  blown 
out  of  prop<'irtlon  It  Is  not  a  means  to  an 
end.  but  only  a  means  to  future  problems 
Spiritual  meetings  like  this  do  much  more 
mx'd   It  s  the  only  w;»y  to  accomplish  things  ' 

Miss  Olnny  Jagle,  18,  a  liberal  arts  college 
freshman,  said  the  orderly  gathering  was 
typical  of  De  Piiul  students. 


CLERK    LAUDS    SERVICE 

"This  has  been  a  wonderful,  moving  ex- 
perience." said  George  Reynolds,  a  railruaj 
company  clerk  who  attended  the  service  on 
his  lunch  hour  "There  should  be  more  like  it. 
Then  people  would  realize  there  Is  .i  war  ' 

Miss  Jacqueline  Murczek.  a  Junior  and 
honnriiry  R  O  T  C.  cadet  colonel  who  crowned 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  said  that  many  students 
across  the  country  want  to  demonstrate  in 
favor  of  the  boys  In  Viet  Nam. 


•FIVE  HUNDRED  DAYS'— ADDRESS 
BY  GOV  CLAUDE  R.  KIRK.  JR  .  OF 
FLORIDA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  recently 
I  was  scheduled  to  journey  to  Houston. 
Tex.,  to  address  a  dinner  honoring  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  John 
Tower.  Unfortunately,  a  bug  more  accu- 
rately described  as  a  pneumococcus  in- 
fection sent  me  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  Florida. 
Claude  R  Kirk.  Jr.  responded  to  the 
need  and  undertook  to  address  the 
dinner. 

His  address  bears  the  title  "500  Days ' 
and  is  truly  an  interesting,  substantial, 
intriguing,  and  excellent  address.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  request  consent  to  have 
the  Governor's  address  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  and  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FIVE  HU.NDRED  DAYS 

(An   address    by   Gov.    Claude    R    Kirk,  Jr. 

Governor    of   Florida,    Houston.   Te.x  ,   Mav 

12.    19671 

I  recognize  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  to- 
night under  false  pretenses  I'm  very  grate- 
ful   for    that    impressive    Introduction.    But 

you  know  and  I  know  what  Mr  was 

really  saying  He  was  saying:  "We're  sorry 
Everett  Dlrksen  couldn't  make  It.  and  all  we 
could  get  was  this  new  fellow  from  Florida. 
But  what  do  you  expect  at  the  last  minute?  " 

Allow  me  to  make  amends  If  you  will  drop 
a  note  with  your  name  and  address  to  aie 
m  Tallahassee.  I  will  be  delighted  to  send 
you  a  free  copy  of  Senator  Dlrksen's  latest 
record   album 

I  visited  Senator  Dirksen  In  Washington 
earlier  this  week  I'm  happy  to  report  that 
he's  on  the  mend,  and  he  asked  me  to  tell 
you 

You  were  kind  enough  to  send  a  reception 
committee  to  the  airport  to  greet  my  br:d? 
and  myself  a  few  hours  ago  My  wife  wanted 
me  to  tell  you  how  impressed  she  Is  with 
the  warmth  and  graclousnefis  of  Tex.is  hos- 
pitality. As  for  me,  I  was  lucky  to  get  a  seat 
In  the  car.  To  paraphrase  a  fairly  famous 
statement  Let  me  Introduce  myself:  I'm  the 
guy  who  accompanied  Erlka  Kirk  to  Houston 

.\a  you  may  have  heard,  our  marriage  t>.>ok 
place  soon  after  my  election.  I  had  always 
heard  that  a  new  Governor  enjoyed  a  brief 
political  honeymoon  and  I  took  that  "honey- 
moon" business  a  little  more  seriously  than 
most  But  believe  me,  as  far  as  the  political 
end  of  It  Is  concerned-  the  honeymoon  is 
over. 

It's  good  to  be  In  Texas,  especially  Houston. 
My  grandfather.  Frank  Kirk,  owned  a  ref- 
taurant  h»re  My  father  was  born  here  When 
he  was  a  boy.  my  father's  playground  'J.'ed  'o 
be  Jes.se  Jones'  lumber  yard  (The  Kirk  fam- 
i!y  never  lacked  for  ftrew(x>d  )  For  some 
strange  retvson.  he  moved  to  California,  and 
that's  where  I  was  bom 

So  here  am  I.  from  a  Texas  family,  born 
In  California.  Governor  of  Florida  When  you 
stop  to  think  about  It,  (which  I  never  doi  — 
that's  176  convention  delegates  for  openers 
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I  know  comparisons  aren't  fair,  but  I  can't 
help  wondering  Just  how  big  a  victory  Ronald 
Reagan  would  have  had  if  he  had  been  born 
in  Florida. 

Seriously,  Republicans  In  Texas  and  Re- 
publicans In  Florida  have  a  great  deal  In 
common.  Both  States  elected  their  first  Re- 
publican congressman  In  many  years  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  their  second  in  1962.  Your 
own  George  Bush  here  was  defeated  for  the 
Senate  in  1964 — as  I  was — and  came  back  to 
win  a  congressional  seat  in  1966.  George  and 
I  can  agree  that  1964  was  a  great  year  for  a 
test  run. 

And  of  course,  Texas  led  the  way  for  the 
Republican  Party  by  bringing  the  two-party 
system  back  to  life  In  an  area  where  one- 
party  rule  had  lasted  much  too  long.  Every 
Republican  who  runs  an  uphill  race  In  this 
N'ation  today  looks  for  inspiration  to  the  man 
who  proved  the  seemingly  impossible  could 
be  done — Senator  John  Tower, 

We  have  the  beginnings  of  a  two-party 
system  In  Florida  today.  Last  November,  we 
won  the  Governorship;  the  Democrats  said 
It  was  a  fluke  Liist  month,  we  won  some  35 '~> 
of  the  seats  in  the  State  legislature.  Some 
Democrats  still  insisted  that  was  a  fluke. 
.\nd  next  year,  there  will  be  another  legisla- 
tive election.  And  I  can't  help  but  think  of  a 
remark  recently  made  privately  by  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  machine:  "Those  doorbell- 
ringing  Republicans  are  going  to  'fluke'  \is 
to  death!" 

That  farslghted  Democratic  politician  real- 
ized one  of  the  facts  of  political  life  in 
Florida;  more  registered  Democrats  than 
registered  Republicans  voted  for  a  Repub- 
lican Governor  last  year.  We  need  those  Dem- 
ocratic votes.  And  once  they  take  that  ?iant 
step  to  vote  for  one  Republican,  they're  a  lot 
more  likely  to  vote  that  way  time  and  again. 
.\s  long  as  a  man  votes  consistently  for  good 
Republican  candidates,  he  can  call  himself 
a  registered  Democrat  all  his  life  and  I  say 
more  power  to  him, 

I  think  you  may  see  more  and  more  of  that 
here  in  Texas.  The  ties  of  party  affiliation  are 
strong,  but  the  pull  of  fine  candidates  Is 
stronger  In  Florida,  we  don't  denounce  Dem- 
ocrats as  Democrats — we  denounce  corrup- 
tion, laziness,  ineflBclency,  and  a  mistaken 
philosophy  of  big  government  control.  We 
put  in  the  field  candidates  who  can  reverse 
those  trends,  and  discerning  Democratic 
voters  respond. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  "500 
days  " — a  span  of  time  in  which  America  will 
reach  a  turning  point. 

We  are  almost  500  days  away  from  election 
day.  1968.  What  must  be  done  between  now 
and  then  to  construct  an  exciting,  viable, 
fresh  approach  to  government?  What  Is  our 
strategy  for  a  Republican  victory  at  the  end 
of  those  500  days? 

It  IB  easy  to  see  what  our  strategy  should 
not  be.  We  must  reject  "me-toolsm,"  and  we 
must  also  reject  "not-meeism."  We  cannot 
let  ourselves  be  pictured  as  the  foot  draggers. 
the  defenders  of  status  quo,  the  men  who 
yearn  for  yesteryear 

We  must  address  ourselves  to  this  prob- 
lem How  do  we  meet  the  human  needs  of 
the  1970's  while  preserving  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  and  our  uaditlons  of  free  enter- 
prise'' It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  stand 
behind  "States'  rights."  That  has  become  a 
defen.sive  slogan  and  only  reminds  the  people 
o'.  States'  wrongs  We  must  think  In  more 
positive  terms  We  mu.st  think  of  Slates' 
action 

Consider  our  position  of  strength  as  we 
enter  these  500  days.  25  States  of  the  Union 
have  Republican  Governors  56'>  of  the  pop- 
ula'ion  of  our  Nation  live  in  States  under 
Republican  State  administrations.  Other 
States,  like  Texas,  have  an  official  elected  by 
all  the  voters  of  that  State  who  takes  the 
leadership  of  a  free  enterprise  philosophy. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  show  you  some 
ways   to  Increase   our   momentum — to  make 


Election    Day,    1968.    a    turning    point    for 
America. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  the  voters 
of  our  Nation  do  not  like  an  "invisible  gov- 
ernment." That  phrase  has  been  used  in 
American  history  to  describe  everything  from 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  the  CXJl.  The  people 
rightly  distrust  power  that  does  not  have 
roots  in  the  popular  will.  We  must  have  visi- 
ble goveriunent  close  to  the  people — State 
action  that  the  people  can  see  and  trust. 

There  are  5  areas  of  great  concern  to  peo- 
ple of  every  State  that  must  be  visible:  Law 
and  order,  education,  prosperity  without  in- 
flation, creative  leisure  and  foreign  affairs. 
State  governments  have  an  expanding  role  in 
each  one  of  these  areas.  Ultimately  the  voice 
of  the  people  speaking  through  State  govern- 
ment will  be  decisive  in  our  national  affairs. 

Let  me  get  speclflc. 

First,  on  the  State  role  In  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order.  In  Florida  as  in  many  other 
one-party  States,  patterns  of  political  cor- 
ruption led  to  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order, 
and  a  rapid  rise  of  crime  in  the  streets. 

We  launched  a  war  on  crime  in  Florida, 
despite  political  howls  of  protest.  Because  the 
people  became  aroused,  we  are  now  passing 
a  legislative  package  that  might  well  set  the 
pattern  for  state  crime  legislation  through- 
out the  country.  As  the  Federal  Government 
witnessed  the  Impact  of  our  State  program, 
their  interest  in  Federal  programs  along  these 
lines  suddenly  Increased,  and  It  was  about 
time. 

Second,  in  the  field  of  education:  State 
goverrmients  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
a  hard  new  look  at  their  educational  system. 
There  are  no  sacred  cows.  The  majority  of 
our  State  budget  and  yours  is  spent  on  edu- 
cation. The  most  important  investment  any 
State  can  make. 

That  Investment  cannot  be  turned  over 
to  educational  bureaucrats — the  "educrats" 
we  call  them — who  are  not  teachers  but  em- 
pire builders. 

SUtes.  especially  two-party  states,  have 
the  opportunity  of  taking  the  educational 
budget  to  the  people  and  making  sure  that 
every  dollar  of  tax  money  is  well  spent.  In 
Florida  we  took  the  money  away  from  the 
educrats  and  gave  It  to  the  teachers;  we  took 
a  lot  of  criticism  at  first,  but  we  are  getting 
more  of  ovir  money's  worth  in  education, 

A  third  area  of  State  action  Is  economic: 
How  can  we  contribute  to  prosperity  without 
Inflation? 

The  answer  here  Is  to  create  new  payrolls, 
business  that  creates  new  Jobs  and  adds  to 
tax  revenue.  The  one  sure  way  to  prevent 
this  Is  to  overburden  Industry,  as  well  as  the 
labor   force,   with    taxation. 

Florida  and  Texas  are  growth  States.  We 
know  that  if  we  can  hold  the  line  on  taxes, 
we  can  bring  In  new  industry  and  new  brain- 
power. The  rising  revenues  that  come  from 
this  expansion  can  meet  our  needs  without 
new  tax  burdens. 

If  we  can  prove  that  this  makes  sense  In 
the  States,  we  can  teach  an  enormous  lesson 
to  the  Federal  Government,  consider  this: 
the  last  time  there  was  a  Federal  tax  cut. 
tax  revenues  actually  rose.  The  reason  was 
simple:  business  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pxand  and  make  more  profit,  and  those  prof- 
its— at  a  lower  tax  rate — actually  increased 
tax  revenues. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
actively  considering  a  tax  reduction  right 
now,  combined  with  a  stringent  cut  back  in 
non-defense  spending,  a  Federal  tax  reduc- 
tion now  would  Increase  prosperity,  increase 
tax  revenues  and  thereby  close  the  budget 

gap- 
Perhaps  I  am  ahead  of  my  time  on  this, 
but  I  have  been  a  businessman  all  of  my  Ufe. 
I  believe  that  by  positive  enterprise,  the 
States  can  show  that  less  taxes  mean  more 
payrolls,  that  more  payrolls  mean  more  Jobs, 
that  more  Jobs  mean  more  State  revenues 
and  more  State  revenues  will  give  us  the  re- 


sources to  meet  human  needs.  This  is  fun- 
damental economics  and  it  sounds  ab- 
solutely revolutionary.  But.  in  fact,  this  is  the 
system  that  built  this  revolutionary  coun- 
try. 

There  is  a  4th  area  for  State  action,  one 
that  gets  very  little  attention.  I  call  that 
area  "creative  leisure.''  Here  is  what  I  mean. 

The  work  week  is  getting  shorter.  People 
are  retiring  at  an  earlier  age.  States  like  Tex- 
as and  Florida  that  offer  natural  advantages 
for  recreation  and  retirement  have  becoaae 
a  magnet  for  people  with  more  of  life's 
leisure  time  to  spend. 

These  people  are  not  about  to  spend  that 
time  twiddling  their  thumbs  or  sitting  in 
rocking  chairs.  They  demand  recreational  fa- 
cilities, cultural  advantages  and  mental 
stimulation — instead  of  mental  institutions. 
A  vacuum  is  being  created.  If  the  States  do 
not  act  now  to  flU  that  vacuum,  the  Federal 
Government  will  again  move  in. 

Although  it  is  not  recognized  today,  the 
need  for  creative  leisure  will  be  a  great  to- 
morrow as  the  demand  for  housing,  educa- 
tion and  medical  care  is  today.  In  Florida,  we 
are  encouraging  the  development  of  a  "Dis- 
ney World  ";  we  are  seeking  ways  right  now 
to  involve  retired  executives  in  organizations 
to  advise  small  businesses  and  counsel  with 
local  governments.  We  are  offering  opp>or- 
tunities  for  advanced  education  to  our  re- 
tired people  who  are  eager  to  keep  abreast 
of  our  changing  world. 

The  States  must  plan  now  to  anticipate 
the  demands  for  "the  good  life,"  before  the 
Federal  Government  starts  to  apply  the  mis- 
taken tax-and-spend  technique  to  yet  an- 
other area  of  American  life. 

A  few  moments  ago.  I  mentioned  a  5th 
area,  foreign  affairs.  Now  what  earthly  busi- 
ness does  a  State  government  have  in  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States?  In  our 
dealings  with  foreign  nations,  of  course  we 
must  act  as  one  nation,  but  In  our  dealings 
with  foreign  buslneeemen  and  tourists,  there 
is  an  enormous  opportunity  for  State  action. 

Take  Latin  America,  for  Instance,  as  an 
Investment  banker,  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  that  area,  Texas  has  a  common 
border  with  Latin  America;  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  points  like  a  finger  to  the  poten- 
tial markets  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  Federal  Government's  approach  to  Latin 
America  has  been  bumbling,  IneSectlve, 
paternalistic  and  even  stupid.  As  Senator 
DIRKSEN  once  pointed  out,  "The  Alliance  for 
Progress"  is  not  an  alliance  and  has  been 
making  no  progress.  The  United  States  Is 
recognized  there  as  the  "Colossus  of  the 
North" — a  huge  big  brother  that  Is  only 
despised  for  its  charity. 

But  look  at  it  another  way,  we  do  not  have 
to  approach  the  economic  interests  of  Latin 
America  as  a  big  brother.  I  don't  want  to 
offend  anybody's  sensitivity  here  tonight,  but 
it  Is  a  fact  that  12  States  of  Texas  could  fit 
inside  Brazil — and  18  States  of  Florida  could 
fit  inside  Argentina.  It  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  some  Americans  that  these  Latin  American 
Nations  contain  State  governments  of  their 
own. 

I  am  convinced  that  effective,  profitable 
ties  can  be  set  up  between  the  States  and 
Nations  of  Latin  America,  Europe  and 
Africa  and  some  States  of  the  United 
States.  Why?  Because  this  is  a  Jet  age — and 
it  is  the  jet  that  makes  the  difference.  I'm 
tired  of  Federal  Government  failures — and 
I  won't  accept  them  for  my  State. 

Accordingly,  the  international  division  of 
our  Florida  development  commission  is  going 
to  find  itself  an  active  channel  between 
profit-minded  businessmen  of  many  nations, 
and  these  foreign  economic  affairs  will  be 
conducted  without  fanfare,  without  st'iped 
pants,  without  red  tape — but  with  my  Jet 
and  with  profit,  we're  going  to  have  a  Florida 
commitment  to  commerce 

On  the  general  subject  of  foreign  affairs, 
let  me  add  this  point.  I  do  not  think  State 
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G'lvernors  can  avoid  pTsltlcns  on  w*r  »nd 
pe  ice  by  ssylnu  !t  Is  none  of  their  business. 
It  a  every  Amerlc:ins  bnslne«.  My  own  posl- 
'on — -anti  th«  ove  whelming  senttmrnt  of  the 
pe  iplp  of  my  State — Is  to  fully  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  every  effort  to  seek  peace 
wuh'^jut  surrender  We  ttf'jw  that  appease- 
ment only  whets  the  appetite  of  aggression — 
and  we  stand  with  the  President  if  lie  la 
determined  to  step  the  spre.id  of  commu- 
nism m  Asia — and  In  the  world. 

Those  .ire  Just  Ave  .ireas  In  which  State 
governments  can  take  new  Initiatives.  That 
Is  the  kind  ni  thinking  designed  to  preserve 
and  extend  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, while  anticipating  and  meeting  the 
hi; man  needs  of  tomorrow's  Amerlcans. 

My  brand  of  republlcinlsm  Is  absolute  con- 
cern for  the  Individual— as  an  Individual  We 
must  get  across  the  Republican  concept  of 
government:  close  to  the  people,  visible  to 
the  people,  responsive  to  the  people 

In  these  500  days,  those  who  object  to  our 
concept — thnse  who  believe  in  big  brother. 
ta\-and-spend  government^ — will  piirsua  a 
tried  but  not  true  method  of  stepping  us 
They  think  that  method  Is  'divide  and 
conquer" 

We  are  not  going  to  let  It  happen,  It 
wjn't  happen  As  one  e.xample.  I  have  found 
en  rmous  are.w  of  common  cause  with 
Governor  Reagan  of  California  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  We  have  consulted 
■  nd  coiperated:  our  styles  may  be  different, 
but  Republican  principles  underlie  a'.l  our 
e.T'iirts. 

We  mtist  take  pride  In  our  talent-ln -depth. 
In  our  Ni.icans  and  our  Romneys,  In  our 
Dlrksens  Brookes  and  Percys,  our  Towers  and 
Hitflelds  and  Volpes  and  Rhodes.  In  our 
P  rds  and  Lindsays,  and  In  many,  many 
others.  Where  are  their  Democractic  equals? 
Look  at  these  men  of  the  future.  And  look 
at  the  men  shackled  to  the  sloganeering  past: 
Johnson  talking  cf  the  "great"  rather  than 
the  "good"  society.  Humphrey  talking — and 
talking  Bobby  Kennedy  talking — and  grow- 
ing only  hnlr — not  new  concepts 

Let  us  tell  the  people  the  truth  about 
what  has  been  inflicted  on  this  country  in 
the  sacred  name  of  progress.  It  has  become 
a  national  disease — and  each  of  us  is  suf- 
fering In  sume  degree  from  It 
/  coll  tt    'gradual:.iTn  " 

What  Is  "gradualism?"  It's  bringing  for- 
ward, very  quietly,  .in  Idea — or  a  program — 
or  a  project,  one  step  at  a  time 

It's  asking  Congress  for  Just  a  little  money. 
Ju-t  a  few  million,  or  maybe  Just  a  few 
hundred  million,  and  then  adding  a  second 
story,  a  third  story,  a  new  wing  a  whole 
nf*  ftrurtiire  on  top  of  another  structure. 

.■\:;d  all  the  while  adding  new  bureaucrats 
to  the  Federal  payroll,  and  getting  more 
hi'ndrrds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  Con- 
gress to  sustain  this  gradual  growth. 

And  when  this  grasping  gradualism  has 
h.id  Its  WiV.  we  find  ourselves  sucked  Into 
t'.e  enveloping  quicksand  of  poverty  pro- 
grams. Job  corps  programs,  and  other  Jerry- 
buUt  burep-ucrntlc  skyscrapers — which  we 
are  then  told  we  must  continue  to  subsidize 
with  add.tional  millions — or  bllUcns — lest 
th^v  collapse  altogether. 

Obvlouslv.  no  great  number  of  reasonable 
people  would  h;ive  bought  these  Fcderil  eye- 
sores hid  they  been  revealrd  In  all  their 
humaty-dumptv  emp'Iness  at  the  beginning 
But.  bv  using  the  carefully  polished  te-h- 
n'.ques  of  "gr.iduallsm,"  they  have  become 
ac-'>mil!5h»d  fact- -or,  more  accurately,  ac. 
complished   fiction. 

And  In  International  BfTalrs.  democratic 
gradualism  is  the  tr  isrlc  story  of  our  Involve- 
ment In  Korea  pnd  Viet  Nam — a  gradualism 
tha*  has  co«-t  American  lives — ^nd  c;iuscd 
untold  anguish 

We  have  now  Just  about  500  days  to  tell 
the  .American  people  how  gradualism  works — 
ard  how  deeply  It  has  embedded  Ita  tentacles 
l"fo  our  llv-s  Ard— most  Important — what 
aUe-natlv""  thf-re  ar?  to  this  "Iceberg" 
phlloFophv   of  government   that   never  tells 


us  more  of  anything  than  shows  upon  the 
immediate  surfnce  of  events 

In  these  600  d:iys.  Republicans  can  agree 
to  disagree  In  some  ureiLS.  but  we  must  agree 
to  work  together  to  give  our  Nation  a  new. 
forward   upward  direction. 

As  a  Nation,  united  we  stand;  as  a  party, 
united  we  run— and  united  we  will  run! 

That  Is  why  States  on  the  verge  of  real 
two-pnrty  government  hiive  ti  special  re- 
.'ponslblilty.  our  success  will  be  the  most 
dramatic,  the  most  visible  success 

In  any  fair  comoetltlon  of  Ideology,  we 
•inow  that  the  free  enterprise  system  will 
triumph  over  the  welfare  state.  But  first 
we  must  build  the  arena  for  that  competition 

That  (irena  Is  the  two-p:irtv  system  that 
TpsSs  and  Florida  are  beginning  to  achieve. 

We  win  fight  the  good  fight  in  that  two- 
oarty  ar»>n.i  And  after  five  hundred  days 
end  nlgbta  of  united  effort — we're  going  to 
win. 


SITUATION    IN    THE    NHDOLE    EAST 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President,  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East  requires 
unified  international  action  If  war  is  to 
be  avoided. 

Egyptian  Pres'dent  Abdel  Nasser  has 
declared  a  blockade  of  Israel  shipping 
on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  in  the  absence  of 
a  United  Nations  force  which  has  guar- 
:inteed  free  passage  in  the  past.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  Israel  -will 
delay  very  long  in  responding  to  this 
d'vect  challenETe  to  its  right  to  use  this 
international  waterway  which  is  vital 
to  its  very  existence  as  a  nation. 

I  deeply  reeret  the  hasty  withdrawal  of 
United  Nations  troops  from  Sharm  el 
Sheikh.  Some  international  presence 
must  be  reestablished  there  if  a  tragic 
conflict  is  to  be  avoided. 

Mr  President,  all  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world  have  an  interest  in  this 
matter,  since  It  is  a  serious  threat  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  aware  of 
our  Government's  representations  to  the 
other  great  powers  to  do  what  they  can 
to  ease  tensions  between  Eg>T>t  and 
Israel. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  U.S.  conxmltment  to  preserve  the 
bounda-ies  of  Israel  and  the  adjacent 
Arab  States  as  well  as  to  oppose  armed 
£.?gres.sion  The  Egyptian  blockade  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  clearly  a  threat  of 
a'med  aggression  against  Israel.  It 
should  be  made  abundantly  clear  to 
everyone  involved  that  this  Government 
will  not  tolerate  the  use  of  force  against 
I.srael  shipping  in  international  waters. 

Ever>-  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  a  military  confrontation 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  over  this  in- 
cident But  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
make  our  own  commitment  plain. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  n  witch's  brew 
bMns  stirred  up  m  the  Middle  East  to- 
day Syria.  Egypt,  and  others  are  receiv- 
ing arms  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  is  un- 
dertaking a  constant  harassment  of 
I-rael,  and  we  even  hear  the  frightening 
call  once  again  for  a  holy  war.  Thi.s  is 
not  the  time  for  hot  blood  or  unrfa.soned 
rc.-mn.^e.  but  it  is  the  time  for  clear  talk 
lest  those  who  would  subvert  the  State  of 
Israel  miscalculate. 

This  Nation  is  pnud  that  under  Pres- 
ident Truman  we  were  the  Prst  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  State  of  Israel  19  years 
ago  We  are  proud  of  the  remarkable  so- 


cial and  political  growth  of  this  magnifi- 
cent country,  and  we  are  proud  of  her 
continuing  desire  to  remain  at  peace 
with  her  neighbors  despite  repeated 
provocation. 

The  cause  of  Israel  involves  far  more 
than  tills  small  country  with  her  small 
population.  It  involves  the  survival  of  a 
small  country  to  be  sure,  but  a  uieat 
democracy,  a  symbol  of  peace,  democ- 
racy, and  social  and  economic  justice  to 
the  world.  Israel  stands  as  a  homeland 
for  the  Jews  in  a  world  which  has  far 
too  often  reverted  to  the  outrageous 
practices  of  anti-Semitism. 

So.  while  we  call  for  peace,  while  it 
must  be  our  policy  to  seek  disen':;age- 
ment,  while  we  urge  the  United  Nations 
to  move  swiftly,  let  us  at  the  same  time 
make  it  clear  to  the  world  that  this 
small,  magnificent  democracy  does  not 
stand  alone — but  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  freedom-loving  people  throu::;hout 
the  world.  Israel  is  not  our  colony,  but 
she  is  our  friend.  She  needs  us  today. 
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THE     75TH     ANNIVERSARY.     SOUTH 
DAKOTA  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  the  Senate  passed  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Treasury.  Post 
OlTice.  and  executive  offices.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  during  his  .service  in  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robert- 
son was  chairman  cf  the  subomm.ttee 
which  processed  this  important  bill. 

During  a  part  of  that  time  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
throughout  that  period  I  developed  a 
great  re.spect  and  admiration  for  Sen- 
ator Robertson  and  his  considerable 
ability.  Not  only  did  he  demonstrate  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  subject  matter 
before  us  but  he  was  unfailing  in  his 
courtesy  and  his  consideration. 

His  18  years  of  service  in  the  Senate 
included  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  as  well  as  on 
two  other  committees. 

Notwithstanding  his  retirement,  he  has 
maintained  a  keen  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs generally  and,  in  particular,  in  af- 
fairs relating  to  legislation  emanafng 
from  the  Congress. 

On  May  19,  1967,  former  Senator  R-ib- 
ertson  aopeired  in  my  neighboring  State 
of  South  Dakota  to  address  the  7.=ith 
anniversary  of  the  South  Dakota  Bank- 
ers Association  in  Rapid  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  his  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rel  ord, 
as  follows: 
The      75th      AvNrvFR':.\RY       Sot-th      Dakota 

BANHrRS   .^S.SOCIATION.   RAPID   CTTY.   S.    DAK., 
Mat  19.  19R7 

(Remarks  of  A.  Willis  Robertson) 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  rtslt  the  home 
state  of  your  two  fine  senators  with  whom  I 
have  been  prlvllesed  to  enjoy  a  warm  friend- 
ship. In  all  matters  pert.ilnlng  to  the  welfare 
of  our  farmers  they  work  together  as  a  splen- 
did team  And  what  a  pleasure  It  his  be?n 
to  me  as  a  Democr.^t  to  have  served  first  for 
8  years  In  the  House  and  then  18  years  In 
the  Senate,  with  a  Republican  who  shared 
my  love  for  the  out-of-door?,  my  Interest  in 
agriculture,   my  views  on   economy  In  gov- 


ernment and  my  fundamental  belief  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  Inter.ded  for  us  to 
have  a  federal  gsvernmont  oi  limited  and 
deleg.;ted  powers,  with  all  otiier  p  ^w.-'.'-s  re- 
served to  the  states  of  the  pf^iple  tiiereof.  I 
am  glad  that  your  senior  senator  now  oc- 
cupies the  suite  in  the  Nev.-  Scn:;t2  Office 
Building  wiMch  for  a  number  of  ycaro  was 
my  office,  because  Karl  Mundt  Is  a  great 
American  and  the  walls  of  my  former  ofiSce 
will  he.ir  from  him  no  alien  ideology. 

It  is  an  inspiration,  and  coveted  privilege, 
to  Join  with  this  splendid  group  of  South 
Dakota  bankers  In  ceiebratlng  seventy-five 
years  of  remarkable  ach:evement  during 
which  you  succes.sfuUy  met  the  problems  of 
two  world  wars,  of  seriovis  d?presslon  and  of 
serious  Inflation  I  have  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  underwrite  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  your  respective  communities  in  the 
future  provided  the  government  assures  you 
sound  money  with  which  to  deal  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  fair  l.nws  under  which  to  op- 
erate. 

I  e.TJoyed  the  part  I  was  privileged  to  play 
in  the  formation  of  our  present  bank  laws 
and  welcome  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  the  cooperation  you  gave  me  In  that 
undertaking. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  briefly  to  pos- 
sible les;i.slatl\e  developments  In  Washing- 
ton. Let  me  say  first  that  the  most  important 
legislation  thi.s  year  for  banks  and  for  all 
other  financial  institution.s,  after  the  great 
Issues  of  war  and  peace,  will  be  the  budgetary 
legislation — the  appropriations  and  the  taxes. 
Sound  money  and  a  prosperous  and  stable 
economy,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  growth 
in  employment,  production  and  income,  are 
absolutely  indi.spensible  to  our  national 
economy,  and  the  banks  in  particular. 

In  the  specific  field  of  banking,  I  do  not 
look  for  very  much  legislation.  I  expect  the 
temporary  statute  authorizing  the  three 
banking  aeencies  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  regulate  Interest  and  divi- 
dends on  savinij.'^  in  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations — which  runs  out  in  Sep- 
tember— will  be  extended  without  serious 
opposition,  I  think  the  regulatory  agencies 
have  exercised  this  authority  with  discretion 
and  good  Judsment.  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
anv  serious  opposition  to  this  proposal. 

I  do  not  look  for  any  major  legislation  In 
the  area  of  Federal  supervisory  Jurisdiction. 
I  fee!  sure  that  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
mini.^tration  will  want  to  have  further  ex- 
perience under  the  present  arrangements  be- 
fore undertaking  to  make  any  substantial 
chances  The  Congress  is,  I  think,  fully 
aware  that  the  present  arrangements  are 
compatible  with  the  full  development  and 
continu-'nce  of  the  dual  banking  system,  and 
the"  will  hesitate  to  take  any  action  which 
might  upset  the  present  balance  between 
the  State  and  the  Federal  elements  of  this 
system. 

By  the  .same  t<?ken.  I  do  not  look  for  any 
radical  change  In  the  relations  between 
v:irtous  financial  Institutions,  stich  as  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  unions,  and  *~"nance 
companies  Any  substantial  changes  In  the 
lending  powers  of  savings  and  loans — such 
as  the  authority  to  make  consumer  loans — or 
in  the  lending  powers  of  credit  unions — 
such  as  the  authority  to  make  mortgage 
loans — would  call  for  a  complete  review  of 
their  purposes  and  abilities,  and  of  the  ap- 
plicable tax  provisions. 

I  do  not  look  for  any  new  bank  merger 
legislation,  at  least  until  after  the  Supreme 
Court  has  pa.ssed  finally  on  the  1966  Bank 
Mercer  .Act.  The  recent  opinion  In  the  Hous- 
ton and  Philadelphia  cases  Is  disappointing 
in  emphasis  aid  tone,  and  evidences  what 
seems  to  me  real  prejudice  and  unwillingness 
to  take  the  statutory  text  or  the  congressional 
intent  into  consideration  Still,  as  the  opinion 
W.1S  careful  to  no*e.  the  decision  was  pro- 
cedural only,  and  did  not  reach  the  merits  of 


the  case.  And  It  was  heartening  to  see  that 
both  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Court 
agree  fully  that  the  new  standards  of  the 
1966  Act  will  apply  to  the  decision  on  the 
merits,  not  the  old  standards  of  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  with  its  narrow  concern 
for  a  single  line  of  commerce  and  its  dis- 
regard for  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served.  This  Is  a  real  gam 

Bankers,  as  well  as  other  businessmen. 
are  concerned  about  economic  trends.  Y-^r 
weeks  I  have  been  reading  the  business  fore- 
casts of  our  economic  prophets  with  tlie 
hope  that  I  could  bring  to  ycu  today  assur- 
ances that  your  first  75  years  were  tlie  hard- 
est. While  I  am  not  pessimistic  about  domes- 
tic  economic  trends  for  tlae  current  year.  I 
frankly  feel  that  we  are  Uv-ing  in  cne  cf  tiie 
most  critical  periods  of  history.  Oiu-  most 
dangerous  threat,  of  course,  is  that  some 
reckless  dictator  may  start  another  world 
war  in  which  the  use  of  a  current  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons  with  the  destructive 
power  of  fifty  million  tons  of  TNT  would 
destroy  civilization  as  we  have  known  it.  In 
meeting  this  threat  to  survival  I  hope  our 
nation  will  not  rely  solely  upon  what  Job 
called  his  own  right  arm — namely,  our  own 
physical  power.  We  were  established  as  a 
Christian  nation  with  a  unique  form  of 
government  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  If  you  share  my  belief  that  God  gov- 
erns in  the  affairs  of  men,  you  sl^are  my 
faith  that  with  assurance  of  being  heard  we 
can  approach  that  Judgment  Throne  where 
Justice  and  mercy  are  reconciled  and  the 
Judge  and  the  brother  are  one  and  :ask  for 
protection  against  another  world  war. 

On  the  home  front  a  major  threat  to  the 
perpetuity  of  our  democratic  institutions  is 
the  economic  theory  that  a  little  Inflation 
Is  a  good  thing  and  deficits  in  periods  of 
prosperity  should  not  be  disturbing.  As  a 
boy  my  grandfather  told  me  that  the  tend- 
ency of  everything  Is  to  be  more  so.  The  pres- 
ent tendency  to  finance  our  humanitarian 
programs  such  as  schools,  welfare  and  anti- 
poverty  with  borrowed  money  will  become 
more  so.  In  1965  there  was  an  assumed  bene- 
ficial '/2%  oi  Inflation.  Last  year  this  became 
3.3%,  and  we  know  what  that  did  to  our 
bankers  and  to  our  economy  In  general.  Let 
us  hope  that  will  not  happen  to  us  again 
this  year. 

The  cost  and  duration  of  the  war.  the 
strength  of  consumer  demand,  the  decision 
to  be  made  by  the  Congress  on  increasing 
taxes  are  Just  some  of  the  present  unknown 
factors  that  make  business  forecasting  at 
this  time  unusually  difficult.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  factor  on  which  both  economists 
and  federal  officials  agree — the  deficit  will 
be  large  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  could 
have  an  Inflationary  effect.  To  pi  event  a  rep- 
etition of  what  happened  last  ^ear  the  .Ad- 
ministration Is  urging  a  6T  tax  increase 
while  business  leaders  favor  a  'eduction  in 
domestic  spending. 

As  you  well  know,  the  United  States  econ- 
omy slowed  markedly  In  late  1966  and  early 
1967.  A  period  of  pause  and  greatly  reduced 
growth  marked  the  first  quarter.  However,  the 
broadening  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  following 
another  round  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
negotiate  has  all  but  eliminated  the  risk 
of  a  recession  this  year  that  some  had  feared. 

As  Industrial  production  declined  for  two 
months,  manufacturers  operated  in  the  first 
quarter  at  87  percent  of  capacity,  down  from 
90  percent  In  the  preceding  three  months, 
and  lowest  since  the  second  half  of  1964. 
Inventories  have  been  the  principal  economic 
weakness,  having  built  up  to  record  levels  at 
the  turn  of  1966  from  declining  orders  and 
sluggish  sales.  Although  the  Inventory  over- 
hang still  bears  watching,  recent  Improve- 
ment In  consumer  confidence  makes  It  seem 
less  formidable. 

The  slowdown  in  production  from  last 
year's  strained  pace  has  moderated  the  rise 
in  consumer  prices.  While  the  rate  of  increase 


for  the  first  ten  months  of  last  year  was 
3.8 '"f,  consumer  prices  have  essentially  stabi- 
lized since  October.  And  while  unemploy- 
mer.t  has  not  increased  In  response  to  the 
sluggishness  of  the  economy,  the  average 
work  week  has  declined  Z'\  since  September. 

The  .Administration  has  responded  to  the 
econcmic  pause  by  urging  Congress  to  re- 
store the  investment  tax  cre<ilt  just  five 
months  after  it  liis  been  suspended  through 
January  1,  1968.  The  Administration  ha=  also 
released  51.4  billion  of  funds  for  highway 
building,  mortgage  purchases  and  other  pur- 
poses. .And.  for  its  part,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  reduced  reser-.e  requirements  on  savings 
deposits  and  moved  generally  to  an  easier 
monetary  policy,  in  contrast  to  its  rather 
cautious  steps  in  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year. 

The  prospects  for  the  economy,  despite  Ad- 
ministration efforts  to  stimulate  growth,  re- 
main clouded  by  a  profits  squeeze  and  its 
impact  en  plans  for  business  investment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  restoration  of  the 
7  :  tax  credit  will  help  to  support  plant  and 
equipment  otitlays.  But  dampening  infUi- 
ences  include  the  disappointing  performance 
of  corporate  profits  in  the  first  quarter  and 
the  new  c.!p."'.city.  coming  on,  stream  steadily 
in  the  lace  of  declining  sales. 

Prospects  are  a'.so  clouded  by  the  caution 
of  the  consumer  reflected  in  auto  sales  and 
other  replacement  purchases  of  durable  and 
semi-durable  goods,  as  families  make  do  with 
present  cars,  relrigerators  and  apparel  a  Utile 
longer.  The  rapid  e:-;pans;on  of  the  money 
supply  in  recent  months  has  seen  an  up- 
swing in  consumer  liquidity,  but  this  has 
not  yet  spread  outward  appreciably  to  dur- 
ables purchases. 

Thus,  many  business  economists  remain 
cautious  about  this  year's  second  half,  as 
compared  with  the  Administration's  convic- 
tion that  it  will  see  a  resurgence  In  the 
growth  of  the  private  sector.  While  the  threat 
of  a  recession  appears  to  be  almost  past,  the 
resumption  of  steady  growth  appears  still 
to  be  several  months  off. 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration  faces  a 
budget  deficit  that  Is  now  being  estimated 
privately  as  high  as  $20  billion  for  fiscal 
1968.  Congress  appears  to  be  reluctant  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  6''^  surcharge  on  corporate 
and  indl%idual  income  taxes  only  months 
after  restoring  the  7'"-  Investment  tax  credit 
to  business  corporations.  Failure  to  pass  that 
tax  increase  would  mean  that  the  original 
$8.1  billion  deficit  projected  by  the  President 
would  rise  by  S4.7  billion  to  $12.8  billion. 
If  the  proposed  postal  rate  Increase  is  not 
enacted,  we  can  add  another  $700  million,  and 
If  the  proposed  acceleration  of  corporate  tax 
payments  is  not  enacted,  another  $800  mil- 
lion, making  the  deficit  $14.3  billion.  If 
corporate  profits  decline  by  10^:  .  another 
$3.1  billion  Is  added  to  make  the  deficit  $17.4 
billion.  And  If  the  Department  of  E>efense 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
run  true  to  recent  form,  we  can  add  perhaps 
$3  to  $5  billion  to  the  deficit  for  their  under- 
estimate, raising  the  deficit  to  $20  billion  or 
more.  And,  finally,  of  course,  the  budget  con- 
tains offsetting  sales  of  participation  cer- 
tificates of  $5  billion  which  mieht  be  carried 
as  offsets  to  receipts  rather  than  expendi- 
tures, and  so  would  raise  the  deficit  to  $25 
billion. 

Personally.  I  share  the  views  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Wilbur  Mills,  that  a  real- 
istic view  "calls  for  ccntinual  re-evaluation 
of  existing  expenditure  programs  in  the  light 
of  rigorous,  obiecive  measurement  of  the 
benefits  they  convev  and  the  costs  they 
impose  .   .   .   ." 

The  plain  facts  are  that  federal  deficit 
spending,  of  record  proportions,  faces  the 
United  States  after  a  period  of  record-long 
prosjjertty  and  after  a  period  of  rising  spend- 
ing on  non-defense  and  welfare  purposes.  If 
federal    spending    cannot    be    subjected    to 
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reasonable  restraint  now.  the  question  an&es 
whether  it  can  ever  be  And  the  question 
of  restraining  federal  spending  la  one  of  ad- 
justing our  loi:K-ruii  priorities  to  enhance 
our  precious  freedom  <ind  the  productivity 
of  our  free  enterprise  s>steni 

The  consensus  of  economists  that  busi- 
ness conditions  w^Ul  Improve  should  be  en- 
couraging to  bankers  in  rural  areas  because 
I  think  It  means  better  prices  for  farm 
products  The  disposal  at  fair  prices  of  a 
large  crop  of  winter  wheat  should  pose  no 
problem  because  nn  issue  facing  the  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world,  second  only  In 
importance  to  preventing  a  nuclear  world 
war.  Is  the  feeding  of  the  millions  of  hungry 
people  in  the  world  For  many  years  the 
population  of  the  world  increased  ut  the  rate 
of  I'i  and  the  food  supply  Increased  at  the 
same  rate  In  recent  yeiirs.  however,  the 
population  Increase  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  2';  while  the  food  increase  has  remained 
at  l'"".  As  a  result,  one  tnird  of  the  entire 
world  Is  undernourished  and  their  number 
is  increasing  at  the  alarming  rate  of  70  mil- 
lion per  year 

In  great  nations  like  India,  for  instance, 
where  many  are  dying  from  starvation,  our 
country  must  cooperate  with  other  developed 
nations  in  feeding  the  hungry  until  Improved 
agricultural  methods  .tnd  a  program  of  birth 
control  can  bridge  the  current  food  gap 
What  boors  It  to  spend  billions  on  curbing 
by  force  the  extension  of  communism  in 
Southeast  Asia  if  we  leave  a  bllUon  people 
in  the  world  under  the  impression  that  their 
only  hope  for  survival  is  to  take  by  force  the 
food  they  urgently  need  It  has  been  said 
that  our  nation  was  born  in  the  country 
and  moved  to  the  city  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  city  dweller  will  give  thanks 
for  those  In  South  Dakota  who  are  still 
growing   wheat   and   raising   Hereford   cattle 

And.  I  also  can  bring  to  the  relatively  small 
oank.s  of  rural  areas  this  encour.iglng  word 
from  our  splendid  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency In  a  letter  to  me.  dated  May  12.  Mr 
Camp  said 

"It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  send  you  a 
message  to  be  given  to  the  bankers  of  South 
D.ikota  I  recently  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  a  delegation  of  South  Dakota 
bankers  here  in  Waahirufton  It  was  a  useful 
ajid  Interesung  session  for  me  and  my  staff. 
Tou  have  asked  me  to  comment  on  the 
future  for  sm^ll  banks  This  topic  Is  of  vital 
concern  to  South  Dakota  bjuikers.  since 
nearly  88  percent  of  the  commercial  banks 
m  that  state  have  total  deposits  of  less  than 
«10  million 

"It  Is  my  view  that  smaller  banks  play 
a  vital  role  in  our  economy  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  There  Is  ample  evidence  to 
indicate  that  well-managed,  alert  small  banks 
can  hold  their  own  against  the  competition 
of  larger  Institutions  The  sjnall  institu- 
tion must  lead  from  Its  strength  personal- 
ized attention  and  service  based  on  a  long 
and   close    relationship    with   customers 

"Automated  record -keeplni?  services  are 
now  available  to  many  small  banks,  it  Is 
virtually  certain  that  they  will  become  avail- 
able to  all  that  can  economically  lise  them 
in  the  not-too-distant  future 

"One  of  the  continuing  strengths  of  our 
economy  is  the  presence  of  a  balanced  bank- 
ing structure,  including  a  continuum  of 
large,  medium  and  .^mall  banks  TTie  tre- 
mendous variety  of  banking  services  required 
by  our  dynamic  and  ever  more  complex 
economy  can  be  provided  only  by  such  a 
banking  structure 

TTie  policies  of  our  OtHce  will  continue  to 
reflect  a  recognition  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion to  economic  well-being  made  by  smaller 
banks  " 

This  Is  my  first  visit  to  South  Dakota,  but 
I  hope  not  the  last  because  I  have  promised 
your  fine  Secretary  to  return  in  October  for 
some  pheasant  hunting  with  him  While  I 
cant    give    you    oategorlcal    assurance    that 


the  white  wings  of  peace  will  be  spread 
above  our  fair  land  and  contentment  will  lie 
down  at  every  door.  I  can  at  least  remind 
you  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said.  "It  Is 
better    to    travel    hopefully    than    to   arrive  " 


A    LOOK    AT    LIFE 


Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  President, 
the  Issue  of  Life  magazine  which  was 
published  yesterday  contained  a  lengthy 
article  all  about  me  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

STBANCE    HeIJ» — H'lFF*    CAMPAIGN    OF   THE   US 

Senator  From   Missocri 
(  By  William  Lambert  I 

One  hot  morning  last  summer  In  Miami 
Beach,  a  short,  graying  United  States  senator 
stood  before  a  convention  of  the  Teamster 
union  and  saluted  their  leader.  James  Riddle 
Hofla.  Hoffa  sat  on  the  platform  at  the  speak- 
er's right  wearing  a  dark  business  suit:  in 
eight  months  he  would  trade  It  for  a  prison 
uniform. 

I  am  always  delighted  and  thrilled."  said 
Senator  Edward  V  Ltjng  of  Missouri,  "when 
I    have     the    opportunity     to  see    your 

dynamic  and  fighting  president  In  action  ' 
He  then  went  on  to  recall  the  occasion  when, 
as  Mlssouris  lieutenant  governor,  he  had  first 
met  Hotta 

"Jimmy  was  rather  a  hot  article  at  that 
time  In  Missouri,  and  I  was  the  only  state 
official  that  had  the  audacity  to  show  up.  ' 
he  said  He  turned  to  Hoffa  and  continued 
"After  hearing  you  speak.  I  told  that  crowd 
and  told  you  that  you  dellglit  your  friends 
and  you  amaze  your  e;;emles — and  to  k('fp 
on  fighting  them.  Jimmy!"  T^e  Teamsters 
applauded  loudlv 

Senator  Long's  speech  following  these 
opening  remarks  dealt  with  what  he  called 
"wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  and  the  In- 
vasion of  privacy  that  Is  happening  to  all  of 
us."  His  concern  with  the  subject  has  been 
obsessive  in  recent  years  Since  March  26, 
1963.  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  In  that  group's  nationwide 
investigations  Into  Invasions  of  privacy  by 
government  agencies  Once  Just  an  obscure 
figure  in  Capitol  cloisters,  he  has  conducted 
such  a  vigorous  crusade  against  wiretapping 
that  the  public  has  finally  come  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  Indeed  tu-o  Senator 
Liongs — one  from  Louisiana  and  one  from 
Missouri.  Ed  Long's  articles  on  government 
snooping  have  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Esquire  and  Playboy.  He  has 
been  on  national  television  His  exposures  of 
Instances  of  wide  use  by  federal  agents  of 
mall  covers  wiretaps  bugging  and  peeplnt; 
devices  have  earned  him  the  praise  of  lead- 
ing civil  libertarians,  and  have  tightened 
investigative  prf)cedure8  In  many  federal 
agencies  A  book  by  the  senator.  The  In. 
truder^.  was  published  In  February  and  is  al- 
ready in  its  third  printing 

Fevi-  of  the  senators  Miami  Beach  listeners 
could  have  missed  the  Irony  of  the  occasion 
To  Hoffa,  talking  alx>ut  the  evils  of  electronic 
snooping  was  on  the  order  of  being  lectured 
to  on  the  uses  of  the  wheel  Jimmy  Hoffa  is  a 
leading  guarantor  that  electronic  snooping 
shall  not  become  a  lost  art  Indeed,  one  of 
the  art  s  most  widely  known  practlcltloners. 
Bernard  Splndel.  an  expert  witness  for  the 
Long  committee,  has  boasted  frequently  that 
he  was  HolTa's  wiretapper  In  turn,  HofTa  has 
often  complained  that  others  chiefly  govern- 
ment men.  were  eavesdropping  on  htm  His 
effort  to  stay  out  of  prison  was  based  largely 
on  allegations  that  federal  agents  had  tapjaed 
and  bugged  his  phone  during  his  1964  trial  in 
Chattanooga.  Tenn 

The    Long    speech    to    the    Teamsters    m 


Miami  Beach  received  sc.int  public  attention. 
But  as  word  of  it  drifted  back  to  Washing- 
ton, there  was  concern  over  the  senator's  en- 
thusiastic Identification  with  the  Teamster 
president 

Some  members  of  Con(5re6S.  even  those  In 
sympathy  with  the  stated  aims  of  the  Long 
committee  investigations,  had  become  dis- 
turbed by  the  senator's  tendency  to  '.'amp 
most  federal  enforcement  officers  as  agents 
of  "Big  Brother"  and  to  view  all  the  quarry 
of  federal  Investigations — HofTa  Included  —as 
a  persecuted  minority  fighting  for  freedom 
in  a  burgeoning  police  state.  After  recount- 
ing an  anecdote  taken  from  his  hearing. 
Long  had  warned  the  Te;imsters,  "If  the  fed- 
eral agents  will  commit  [jerjury  to  convict 
two  schoolteachers,  they  uoiild  commit  per- 
)ury  to  convict  Jirnrny  Hoffa.  Eduard  Long  or 
anybody  else  " 

For  the  last  three  months  Life  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  Long-Hoffa  association  and 
has  reached  these  conclusions: 

1  Senator  Long  was  strongly  influenced  to 
take  up  the  investigations  of  federal  snoop- 
ing by  friends  who  were  high  In  the  Team- 
ster hierarchy 

2  Senator  Long's  hearings  have  blunted 
the  Justice  Department's  Organized  Crime 
Drive  by  discrediting  Its  participating  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  in  particular  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

3  Senator  Long  has  misused  his  Investl- 
statlng  subcommittee — first,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  trying  to  keep  Jimmy  Hoffa  out 
of  prison;  subsequently,  for  trying  to  get 
HofTa's  conviction  reversed. 

4  Senator  Long,  who  says  he  has  not  been 
in  active  law  practice  since  the  mid-1950s, 
was  paid  $48,000  for  legal  services  by  a  close 
personal  friend,  the  chief  counsel  for  Jimmy 
HofTa.  durlna;  1963  and  1964.  These  were  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  subcommittee  hearings 

Ed  Long  originally  got  his  appointment  to 
the  powerful  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
with  a  large  assist  from  Bobby  Baker.  In  1961 
Senators  Stephen  M  'Vounu  of  Ohio  and 
Quentln  N  Burdlck  of  North  Dakota,  both 
liberals  who  had  supported  Jack  Kennedy  at 
the  Democratic  convention,  liad  asked  the 
Democratic  steering  committee  for  seats  on 
Judiciary  The  Democratic  seats  went  instead 
to  William  Blakley.  a  Texiis  right-winger,  and 
the  new  senator  from  Missouri,  for  whom 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  personally  campai^ined. 
As  Senate  majority  secretary.  Baker  had  pro- 
posed Blakley  and  Long  after  advising  the 
uroup  that  Young  and  Burdlck  did  not  uant 
the  assignments 

In  1963  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Senator  James  Eastland  named  Ed  Long 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure.  At  first. 
Long's  subcommittee  conducted  its  business 
In  a  traditionally  quiet,  routine  manner  But 
sometime  during  the  next  few  months  Sena- 
tor Long  was  approached  by  Sidney  Zagri.  an 
old  Missouri  political  acquaintance  who  was 
a  close  Hoffa  crony  and  was  then  chief  lobby- 
ist for  the  Teamsters.  Since  1962,  Zagri  had 
been  shopping  for  a  congressional  committee 
t<j  investigate  the  activities  of  Justice  De- 
partment prosecutors  who  were  pursjing 
HofTa.  At  one  point  In  1964.  he  had  combined 
forces  with  Roy  Cohn,  who  had  Just  been 
acquitted  of  perjury  and  obstructing  Justice 
in  connection  with  a  grand  jury  investigation 
of  a  stock  fraud  and  who.  at  that  time  was 
under  surveillance  by  both  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  After  a  number  of  unsuccessful 
attempts,  the  Teamster  lobbyist  brought  his 
proposal  to  his  old  friend  from  Missouri.  Ed 
Long,  and  found  a  friendly  ap'-"-pnce 

When  Long  agreed  to  take  up  the  fight 
against  federal  snooping,  he  had  the  support 
of  many  liberal  colleagues  and  ordinary  citi- 
zens who  were  worried  over  the  spreading 
use  of  wiretapping  and  other  snooping  de- 
vices. In  the  Justice  Department's  Organized 
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Crime  Dr.ve  of  recent  years,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  other  agenciee  had  all 
nvade  use  of  all  kinds  of  electronic  gadgets 
in  order  to  nail  major  racketeers — and  public 
ofBcials  the  racketeers  had  corrupted.  Some 
investigators  had  clearly  gone  too  far.  Tele- 
phone* had  been  tapped  without  discrimina- 
tion; r;>oms  had  been  bugged  in  circum- 
stances where  agents  later  were  able  to  over- 
hear privileged  conversations  between  lawyer 
ind  client;  and  mall  covers  had  been  or- 
dered to  monitor  the  movement  of  letters 
sent  by  persons  with  only  the  remotest  con- 
nection with  organized  crime — or  with  none 
at  all  Although  there  were  relatively  few 
such  crises,  they  had  raised  concern  in  Con- 
gress and  -with  the  pubUc,  and  they  Juatifled 
a  hard  look  by  a  congressional  committee. 

However,  none  of  Senator  Long's  col- 
leagues— certainly  no  other  member  of  his 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
■uid  Procedure — was  fully  aware  of  some  of 
the  reasons  for  Long's  eagerness  to  take  up 
the  investigation.  Beyond  lobbyist  Zagri  (who 
died  early  this  year  in  a  Are) .  the  senator  had 
other  strong  personal  ilnlcs  to  the  Teamsters. 
One  was  ills  old  friend  from  Missouri,  Mor- 
ris Shenker,  a  leading  criminal  defense  at- 
torney who  has  represented  some  of  the 
country's  major  gangland  figures.  Shenker 
was  Jimmy  Holla's  chief  counsel. 

For  his  own  chief  counsel  on  the  subcom- 
mittee Long  selected  Bernard  Fensterwaid 
Jr..  a  tough,  skilled  Capitol  Hill  hand  who 
iiad  helped  conduct  Senator  Estes  Kefauver's 
investigations  of  the  drug  industry  in  1961- 
62.  Peristerwald,  who  comes  from  a  wealthy 
Nashvi/.e  family,  had  contributed  (5,000  to 
the  Kennedy  presidential  campaign.  Through 
Senator  Kefauver  he  had  then  tried  to  land 

1  key  lob  In  the  State  Department.  He  didn't 
get  It  and  for  this  he  bitterly  blamed  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy. 

The  subcommittee  op>ened  Its  public  hear- 
ings on  Feb  18.  1965  on  a  subdued  note, 
with  what  app>eared  to  be  the  usual  motives; 
to  elicit  facts  which  would  help  the  Senate 
write  new  legislation  if  a  need  were  shown, 
.md  to  inform  the  public. 

But  the  hearings  were  complicated  by  the 
drives  and  personal  \endettas  of  people  who 
were  either  Involved  or  waiting  to  make  use 
of  the  results.  Chief  Counsel  Fensterwaid 
had  a  prime  opp>ortunlty  to  embarrass  Ken- 
nedy by  discrediting  the  Organized  Crime 
Drive  Long  wanted  to  help  his  friends,  In- 
cluding Hoffa  and  Roy  Cohn. 

A  pr'-mlnent  early  witness  was  Cohn,  who 
as  chief  counsel  for  the  McCarthy  Commit- 
tee m  the  1950s  had  set  remembered  patterns 
for  orie-slded  hearings  Cohn  had  close  per- 
sonal and  social  ties  to  the  committee  chair- 
man The  Longs  had  been  guests  of  Cohn  on 
trips  to  New  York  over  the  years,  and  Cohn 
and  his  mother  had  been  guests  at  Long's 
farmhouse  near  ClarksvUle.  Mo. 

Cohn's  complaint  before  the  committee: 
he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  mail  surveillance 
instigated  by  the  IRS.  Before  Long  zeroed  In 
on  the  IRS.  he  first  took  on  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  telephone  companies  which 
had  cooperated  with  these  agencies. 

The  committee's  method  of  Investigation 
was  to  build  cases  around  disgruntled  citi- 
zens who  had  been  in  trouble  with  one  or 
another  of  Long's  principal  target  agencies, 
usually  the  IRS  Some  of  the  committee's 
chief  witnesses  had  been  convicted  of  In- 
come tax  evasion  Few  could  be  categorized  as 
Just  ordinary  citizens  who  had  been  wronged 
by  what  Chairman  Long  insistently  com- 
pared to  a  US    version  of  the  Gestapo. 

One  of  these.  William  Canaday.  former  No, 

2  man  m  the  Kansas  City  police  department, 
was  appealing  a  conviction  for  Income  tax 
evasion  He  was  treated  almost  deferentially 
by  Long  and  Fensterwaid  aa  he  told  of  be- 
ing harassed  by  snooping  IBS  agents.  'When 
an  investigating  agent  testified,  he  waa  blia- 
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tered  with  a  barrage  of  questions  aimed  at 
establishing  the  Illegal  use  of  wiretaps. 

Other  witnesses  from  the  federal  agencies 
were  treated  with  heavy-handed  scorn.  One 
IRS  agent,  Charles  Lindsay,  declined  to  dis- 
cuss a  pending  case,  pointing  out  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  talk  alxjut  matters  under 
Investigation  or  in  court.  F^om  the  tran- 
script; 

"Afr,  Fensterwaid:  Are  you  taking  the  IBS's 
Fifth  Amendment,  or  are  we  going  to  get  the 
facts  in  this  case? 

"Mr.  Lindsay:  I  am  trying  not  to  violate 
Instructions.  (Lindsay  then  read  the  specific 
regulations  from  the  IRS  manual.) 

"Mr.  Fensterivald:  Is  that  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment or  the  Seventh?" 

And  again,  a  few  minutes  later : 

"Mr.  Fensterwaid:  To  get  back  to  the  IRS 
manual,  another  one  of  your  instructions 
says  that  additional  devices  and  aids  Include 
the  carrying  of  a  woman's  hat  and  scarf  as 
disguises.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  do 
that? 

"Mr.  Lindsay:  No,  sir, 

"Mr.  Fensterwaid:  Do  you  think  it  might 
be  helpful? 

"Mr.  Lindsay:  If  you  were  on  a  surveillance 
and  of  the  build  that  you  could  pass  yoiu-self 
for  a  woman,  it  might  be  helpful;  yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  Fensterwaid:  Don't  you  think  you 
could  pass? 

"Mr.  Lindsay:  I  don't  believe  so." 

Fensterwaid  then  read  a  passage  from  the 
manual:  "General  principles:  Do  not  slink 
from  place  to  place.  Be  natural."  He  asked 
his  witness:  "Do  you  find  that  a  helpful  bit 
of  advice  by  the  Internal  Revenue?" 

"Mr.  Lindsay:  Of  course. 

"Mr.  Fensterwaid:  You  never  slink  from 
place  to  place? 

"Afr.  Lindsay:  No." 

At  this  point  Senator  Long  broke  in  scorn- 
fully: 

"Do  you  think  those  instructions  that  are 
In  that  book  were  prepared  by  some  of  the 
long-haired  men  and  short-haired  women 
who  must  work  in  that  dei>artment?" 

In  response  to  a  question  later  in  the  hear- 
ing, Agent  Lindsay  mentioned  the  case  of 
former  Mayor  William  Sermon  of  Independ- 
ence, Mo.  Sermon,  once  a  powerful  Kansas 
City  politician  and  a  political  ally  of  Long's, 
had  been  convicted  of  Income  tax  evasion. 

Long  observed  ■with  disgust:  Here  is  a 
man  who  was  a  mayor  of  a  city  in  this  state 
for  many  years,  a  prominent  businessman  in 
this  city,  a  man  who  lived  In  this  city,  as  far 
as  I  know,  all  of  his  life,  a  reputable  citizen 
until  you  found  some  question  about  his 
Income  tax." 

Some  question.  Indeed.  Sermon  was 
charged  with  evading  $225,000  in  taxes  over 
a  five-year  period.  He  pleaded  no  contest, 
was  fined  $40,000,  placed  on  probation  for 
three  years  and  also  ordered  to  pay  the  gov- 
ernment the  $225,000,  plus  an  additional 
$244,000  in  other  owed  taxes,  penalties  and 
interest. 

Long's  Kansas  City  hearings  left  a  bad 
taste  with  many  who  followed  them.  The 
E^ansas  City  Times  commented  editorially 
that  the  proceeding,  "irresponsibly  con- 
ducted and  loaded  on  the  side  of  law  vlola- 
ters,  may  have  weakened  in  the  long  run  the 
senator's  praiseworthy  purpose.  .  .  ." 

At  hearings  on  bugging  in  San  Francisco, 
the  committee  Introduced  a  witness  who 
claimed  he  had  been  dismissed  as  an  IRS 
agent  for  refusing  to  remain  silent  about  a 
•flx."  He  Implied  the  fix  had  Involved  the 
highly  reputable  former  IBS  Commissioner, 
Mortimer  Caplln.  In  the  face  of  strong  pro- 
tests and  Caplln 's  flat  denial,  Fensterwaid 
was  dispatched  to  pursue  the  matter.  He  re- 
turned with  Information  purporting  to  bol- 
ster the  witness's  credibility.  The  matter  was 
dropped  only  when  the  IRS  explained  in 
detail  why  the  agent  had  been  fired:  he  had 
reftised  to  permit  examination  of  his  flnan- 


ci^l  rccoids  during  an  investigation  of  his 
cwn  tax  returns. 

Senator  Long  has  been  markedly  casual 
with  facts  when  speaking  to  the  public  on 
his  favorite  subject.  For  example,  he  told  the 
Teamster  convention  In  Miami  Beach,  "Out 
in  San  Francisco — and  I  am  sure  it  Is  true  in 
Washington — practically  every  public  tele- 
phone booth  in  the  Bay  area  has  been 
bugged.  They  admitted  that."  Actually,  Pa- 
cific Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  has 
some  1,560  outdoor  booths  in  San  Francisco. 
With  a  minimum  of  three  men  needed  to 
handle  the  operating  and  monitoring  of  each 
tap,  this  would  require  a  brigade  of  at  least 
4,700  wiretappers  listening  In  on  public 
phones  in   the  Bay  city  alone. 

Tlie  senator  also  spruced  up  his  facte 
when  he  repeated,  on  TV  shows  and  lecture 
platforms,  his  favorite  funny  story  about  the 
committee  turning  up  a  woman  undercover 
operative  who  wore  a  bug  in  her  brassiere. 
"Now,"  he  confided  to  the  Teamsters  in  Mi- 
ami Beach,  "wouldn't  that  l>e  an  experience 
for  some  fellow  to  be  doing  a  little  private 
investigating  liimself  and  run  Into  that  kind 
of  a  situation?" 

Actually,  testimony  had  disclosed  only  that 
the  lady  agent  carried  the  device  under  her 
arm. 

Senator  Long's  handling  of  his  subcommit- 
tee hearings  and  his  casual  attitude  toward 
facts  when  he  talks  alx>ut  wiretapping  have 
had  their  serious  effect  on  the  Organized 
Crime  Drive:  last  week  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  took  this  notice 
of  the  senator's  investigation: 

"A  Senate  committee  uncovered  a  few- 
isolated  Instances  of  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  Treasury  Department 
agents,  and  some  officials  began  to  question 
whether  special  emphasis  upon  organized 
crime  in  tax  enforcement  was  appropriate 
or  fair.  .  .  .  Attacics  appeared  in  the  press 
on  the  intensity  and  tactics  of  the  federal 
investigative  and  prosecutive  efforts.  A 
high  rate  of  turnover  among  OCR  (Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering)  section  attorneys 
meant  discontinuity  of  effort  and  reduced 
personnel  by  nearly  25  ""r ." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  usefulness  to  Hoffa  of  a  Senate  sub- 
committee was  obvious.  Congressional  com- 
mittees have  broader  investigative  and  sub- 
pena  powers  than  any  arm  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  United  States.  They  can  hold 
hearings  anywhere  on  virtually  anything, 
uninhibited  by  geographic  restrictions  or 
cotirtroom  procedtu-es.  In  short,  they  can  he 
ideal  quasi-legal  fishing  grounds  for  evi- 
dence. 

Late  last  year,  when  the  Teamster  leader's 
appeals  had  neared  exhaustion.  Long's  help- 
Hoffa-campalgn  became  flagrant,  as  shown 
bv  some  strange  machinations  involving 
William  Bufallno. 

Bufallno,  one  of  Hoffa's  lawyers,  had  a 
lawsuit  pending  in  Detroit  against  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone  Company  and  a  small  bat- 
talion of  local  policemen,  an  IRS  agent  and 
phone  company  workers.  Bufallno  at  first  had 
charged  the  phone  company  with  tapping 
his  lines,  then  had  amended  his  complaint 
to  accuse  the  Investigators  of  picking  up 
conversations  between  him  and  Hoffa.  If  that 
allegation  could  be  proved  and  if  the  con- 
versations had  occurred  In  connection  with 
Hoffa's  defense.  Hoffa  would  have  a  strong 
argument  for  having  his  conviction  reversed. 
Ultimately,  the  proceedings  of  the  Bufa- 
llno la'wsuit,  the  progressive  Hoffa  appeals 
and  the  Long  committee  hearings  were  to 
take  on  aspects  of  a  coordinated  effort.  The 
overlapping  activities  of  the  parties  Involved, 
though  tricky  to  follow,  make  a  fascinating 
study. 

Bufalino's  case  had  languished  in  Detroit's 
federal  district  court  for  15  months  when, 
last  Oct.  20,  the  phone  company  asked  the 
court  to  throw  it  out.  Bufallno  reacted  im- 
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mediately  He  produced  a  Detroit  policeman, 
Paul  QuagUa,  who  would  subsequently  tes- 
tify th.it  In  1962  his  superior,  a  sergeant 
named  WlUtani  DePugh.  had  tapped  Bufa- 
llno's  telephone  DePugh.  who  msanwhile  had 
left  the  police  department  and  became  an 
IRS  Intelligence  agent,  denied  the  charge 
under  oath. 

At  precisely  thla  time  Gordon  Homme,  a 
committee  Investigator,  was  dispatched  from 
Washington  to  Detroit  by  Chairman  Long  to 
Icok  Into  Bufallno's  allegations. 

Then  Bufallno.  In  a  long  reach,  tried  on 
Nov.  4  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  man  who 
had  headed  the  "HotTa  squad"  In  the  Justice 
Department  under  Robert  Kennedy— Walter 
Sheridan,  now  an  NBC  newsman-investigator 
Bufallno  swore  that  Sheridan  had  worked 
with  the  Detroit  officers  In  the  alleged  wire- 
tapplnit  The  )uds;e  p  stponed  the  testi- 
mony Later  Sheridan  denied  the  charge  un- 
der oath. 

On  Dec  12.  the  US  Supreme  Court  up- 
held Hoffa's  Chattanooga  Jury-tampering 
conviction,  and  the  search  by  his  lawyers 
for  a  way  to  keep  him  out  of  prison  turned 
frantic 

On  Jan.  26.  Jlorrls  Shenker  and  six  other 
Teamster  attorneys  asked  the  Supreme  Court 
to  throw  out  Hoffa's  conviction  on  grounds 
that  the  government's  evidence  was  tainted 
by  wiretapping  QuagUa's  and  Bufallno's  af- 
fidavits were  Introduced  to  support  the 
charge 

On  Feb.  4.  while  all  this  was  gulng  on. 
Senatf  r  Long  himself  showed  up  in  Detroit 
to  describe  the  evils  of  federal  wiretapping 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Preserve 
American  Freedom,  an  organization  whose 
leaders  were  all  close  friends  of  Ho.la  and 
had  raised  money  for  his  defense.  Long  pre- 
dicted that  the  Supreme  Court  would  hand 
down  at  least  one  major  ruling  on  wiretap- 
ping m  1967. 

Three  days  later  In  Washington,  under  the 
guise  of  getting  urgent  Information  for  some 
future  public  hearings.  Chief  Counsel  Fen- 
sterwald  began  an  unu.sual  series  of  Inter- 
views of  Justice  Department  lawyers  and 
Bufallno  case  defendants  The  transcripts  of 
these  sercet  Interviews,  which  were  never 
made  public,  begin  with  the  statement  that 
"the  Subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  notice 
Bernard  Fer.sterwald  Jr  ,  Chief  Counsel 
for  the  Subcommittee,  presiding '"  Despite 
the  fact  that  a  record  was  made,  there  was 
actually  no  meeting  of  the  subcommittee, 
because  no  senator  was  present.  Notwith- 
standing Fensterwald's  effort  to  give  these 
sessions  the  appearance  of  an  official  proceed- 
ing, the  Interrogation  could  not  be  con- 
ducted under  outh  Fensterwald  for  that 
matter,  could  not  "preside"  at  a  session  of  the 
committee.  That  Is  a  privilege  reserved  for 
senators. 

It  was  apparent  from  Fensterwald's  ques- 
tions that  he  had  access  to  testimony  taken 
in  BufaMno's  Detroit  lawsuit,  and  that  his 
aim  was  to  try  to  link  Detroit  police  to  the 
IRS.  thence  to  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, as  parties  to  a  wiretapping  conspiracy 
against  HofTa 

The  parade  of  witnesses  Included  William 
Hundley,  former  chief  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Section,  plus  several  lawyers  still 
working  In  the  section;  a  former  Justice  De- 
partment lawyer  who  was  hostile  to  Robert 
Kennedy,  and  several  Detroit  area  law  en- 
forcement officials 

Most  significant  to  those  following  the  last- 
ditch  legal  maneuvers  by  Hoffa's  lawyers  was 
the  timing  of  the  secret  ses-slons.  Agent 
DePugh,  who  earlier  In  Detroit  had  denied 
under  oath  that  he  had  tapped  any  Bufallno- 
Hoffa  telephone  calls,  was  summoned  from 
there  on  a  Friday  to  appear  in  W.ishlneton  at 
10  that  Sunday  morning — an  almost  un- 
heard-of day  and  hour  for  activity  of  any 
sort  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

On  this  short  notice,  OuPugh  had  to  Ond 


a  Washington  lawyer  to  help  advise  him.  The 
lawyer.  Raymond  L.irroca.  was  retained  late 
Saturday  night.  He  met  with  IRS  and  Ju.^tlce 
Department  lawyers  and — for  the  first  time — 
his  client  only  two  hours  before  DePugh  was 
to  appear  at  Fensterwald's  office.  This  was 
Feb.  lu. 

To  the  lawyers,  the  reason  for  DePugh's 
hasty  summons  seemed  obvious.  The  week 
before.  Just  before  DePugh  got  his  notice  to 
appear,  word  circulated  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  would  consider  Hoffa's  wiretap 
motion  on  Friday.  Feb.  24.  If  DePugh  had 
any  knowledge  pertinent  to  the  Hoffa  case — 
beyond  what  had  t>een  elicited  under  the 
Detroit  Judge's  strict  limitations  In  the  Buf- 
allno lawsuit — It  had  to  be  obtained  quickly 
or  It  would  do  Hoffa  no  good.  "I  couldn't 
think  of  any  other  reason  for  the  extraor- 
diniry  Sunday  morning  Interrogation." 
said  Larroca. 

Fensterwald's  dogged  questioning  lasted 
more  than  two  hours,  but  DePugh  was  un- 
able to  shed  any  light  on  the  alleged  wire- 
tapping, and  he  contributed  little  informa- 
tion showing  any  close  links  between  Detroit 
police,  the  IRS  and  the  Justice  Department. 

On  Feb  27  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
Hoffa's  motion,  and  he  moved  another  step 
towvird  prison. 

On  Feb  28  in  Washington.  Fensterwald 
called  former  Detroit  police  officer  Vincent 
Plersante  Into  another  closed  session  The 
line  of  questioning  was  similar  to  that  di- 
rected at  DePugh  The  same  day.  m  Chat- 
tanooga. Hoffa's  chief  counsel  Morris  Shenker 
filed  another  motion  charging  wiretapping 
against  his  prosecutors.  This  move,  supported 
again  by  the  same  affidavits  of  Bufallno  and 
Quaglla.  was  In  the  U.S.  district  court  where 
Hoffa  had  been  convicted. 

On  March  27,  in  Cli^ittanooga.  Judge  Prank 
Wilson  ordered  Hoffa's  la>-wers  to  produce 
evidence  on  May  8.  and  he  gave  them  un- 
til .^prll  3  to  add  any  further  charges.  On 
April  3  they  file  a  broad  and  vague  amend- 
ment, leaving  the  door  ajar  for  later  produc- 
tion of  new  evidence. 

On  April  4.  Senator  Long  began  public 
hearings  In  Washington  Many  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  much-traveled  defendants  from 
the  Bufallno  lawsuit. 

When  the  Detroit  Neics  suggested  that  the 
committee  might  be  holding  lis  hearing  to 
help  Hoffa.  Long  read  a  disclaimer  into  the 
record,  heatedly  denying  "certtUn  Innuendos." 
TTie  committee,  he  declared,  was  not  Inter- 
ested In  individual  cases,  "either  criminal  or 
civil  "  He  also  warned  the  witnesses  not  to 
discuss  Buf-Uno  case  matters.  But  within 
minutes  both  he  and  his  aides  were  asking 
questions  inspired  by  the  Bufallno  proceed- 
ings. 

William  Bufallno  himself  sat  among  the 
spectators  at  the  hearings.  He  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  testimony,  and.  during  a  re- 
cess, he  bustled  Into  Long's  Senate  office  suite 
Just  moments  after  the  Senator  had  entered 
It. 

Two  weeks  later.  Bufallno  was  back  In 
Detroit,  asking  US  District  Judge  Thaddeus 
M  Machrowlcz  to  take  Judicial  notice  of  tes- 
timony from  the  April  6  Long  committee 
hearings  Said  the  Judge  dryly,  after  referring 
to  Long's  statement  about  avoiding  inter- 
ference In  litigation-  "Senator  Long  has  been 
very  kind  to  stay  away  from  the  merits  of 
this  case,  and  I  will  try  to  do  the  same  with 
the  merits  of  his  hearing." 

Then,  despite  Bufallno's  protects  that  Long 
had  not  really  stayed  away  from  the  lawsuit. 
Judge  Machrowlcz  declared  "Whether  (Long 
has]  or  not  makes  no  difference  as  far  as 
the  merits  of  this  case  are  concerned.  I'm  not 
going  to  try  any  criminal  cases  now  pend- 
ing In  any  other  court.  I'm  not  going  to 
conduct  a  Senate  hearing  on  wiretapping  In 
general  I  am  going  to  hear  all  relevant  testi- 
mony In  the  case  of  Bufallno  versus  the  de- 
fendants herein."  The  next  week.  Judge 
Machrowlcz  threw  the  case  out  of  court. 


Senator  Long  Is  a  millionaire,  but  a  certain 
frugality  regarding  money  seems  to  be  his 
pal'>,ern.  For  example,  the  Senate  pays  82.400 
a  year  for  office  space  for  the  senator  in  a 
building  across  the  street  from  the  Bawling 
Green  (Mo.)  courthouse  square.  Tliere  is 
no  indication  that  this  is  a  senatorial  office. 
A  sign  hangs  over  the  stairs  leading  up  t*j  tbe 
second  floor:  It  reads  "Long  and  Co.,  Edward 
V.  Long.  Lawyer  "  These  have  been  Long  i 
Company's  business  ofiices  for  32  years.  Long 
&  Company  owns  the  building.  Edward  V 
Long  owns  Long  &  Company. 

At  Longs  Missouri  farm,  the  housekeeper, 
Ruth  Black,  is  on  Longs  senatorial  payroll 
for  8295  a  month  as  an  assistant  clerk.  Tne 
senator  says  she  collects  his  mail  and  an- 
swers his  office  phone  in  the  house.  He  fa:cl 
he  personally  pays  her  for  keeping  house 
he  refused  to  say  how  much.  The  former  farm 
manager,  Robert  Barton,  also  used  to  be  oa 
Long's  Senate  payroll   as  an  assistant  clerk 

Two  Life  reporters  discussed  these  details 
with  Senator  Long  in  Uls  private  Senate 
office  In  Washington  recently  Long's  admlnls- 
tratlve  assistant.  Daniel  Miles,  was  also  pres- 
ent. For  mcst  of  the  hour-and-a-half  ques- 
tlon-and-answer  session.  Long  was  folksy 
and  affable,  bantering  about  things  like  t.'ie 
discovery  of  oil  on  his  land  In  New  Mexico— 
"Sometimes  you  Just  get  lucky."  he  said, 
laughing  He  answered  questions  quickly  and 
positively.  When  asked  about  his  law  practice 
the  senator  said  he  had  not  been  active  as  an 
attorney  since  the  mld'aOs  Near  the  end  of 
the  Interview,  he  was  asked  how  long  he'd 
known  Morris  S.'ienker. 

"We've  been  friends  for.  oh.  30  years,"  he 
said 

Then  he  was  asked: 

"What  services  do  you  perform  to  Justify 
the  money  paid  to  you  by  Morris  Shenker?" 

There  was  a  pause  of  perhaps  10  seconds 
Long's  face  became  drawn.  He  stared  at  his 
questioner.  Miles  stared,  expressionless,  a: 
the  wall  across  the  room. 

The  silence  was  broken  when  his  ques- 
tioner said.  "Senator,  we  are  prepared  to 
document  It." 

"A.  You  had  better  document  It. 

"Q.  Is  that  a  de:iial.  Senator? 

"A.  You  document  It. 

"Q.  Senator,  are  you  denying  It? 

"A.   (Pause)  I  deny  It, 

"Q.  Was  It  for  a  legal  retainer? 

"A,  If  Morris  Shenker  paid  me  any  monev 
I  feel  that  you  will  have  to  document  it. 
(Pause)  Was  this  supposed  to  be  be  lore  I  was 
In  the  Senate  or  afterward? 

"Q.  While  you  were  in  the  Senate. 

"A.  I  deny  It.  But  even  If  It  were  true  I 
couldn't  talk  about  It  because  It  would  be  a 
privileged  communication  between  lawyer 
and  client.  I  make  It  a  practice  not  to  accept 
government  coses.  Since  I  once  represented 
a  man  In  Missouri.  .  .  .  I've  never  taken  any 
government  cases  sine?  then  Even  if  I  had 
which  I  deny,  I  couldn't  talk  about  It. 

"Q.  But  Senator,  a  few  minutes  ago  you 
told  us  you  hadn't  practiced  law  actively 
since  you  were  lieutenant  governor  in  the 
1950s. 

"A.  Oh,  a  lawyer  always  has  some  practice, 
even  if  he  Is  not  actively  In  practice." 

This  seemed  to  the  Life  reporters  mucii 
too  casual  a  response  to  the  entire  que..-tlon 
of  whether  or  not  Senator  Long  had  accepted 
$48,000  In  fees  from  Hoffa's  chief  counse) 
One  of  them  asked  . 

"Senator,  you  realize,  of  course,  the  se- 
rious Implications  of  this?" 

"I  see  the  Implication."  Senator  Long  re- 
plied. "It  Is  very  serious.  Don't  think  I  was 
born  yesterd  ly." 

AK    OBSCURE     BUT    PROSPEROUS     CAREER 

Ed  Long  was  born  In  1008  on  a  farm  In 
Lincoln  County.  Mo. — near  Mark  Twain 
country,  upriver  from  St  Louis  After  attend- 
ing Culver-Stockton  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  he  taught  physical  educa- 
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tlon  In  Quincy.  III.  and  supplemented  his 
salary  by  refereeing  basketball  games.  At  the 
same  time  he  read  law  In  the  office  of  a 
Quincy  Judge,  and  In  1935  opened  a  law  office 
m  Bowling  Green.  Mo  Shortly  afterward  he 
launched  his  public  career  by  winning  the 
post  cf  profecutiiig  attorney  for  Pike  County. 
Tlie  law  was  not  in.s  major  source  cf  income. 
He  went  Into  a  variety  of  successful  business 
ventures,  including  theaters,  farms  and  real 
estate 

In  1944  hp  was  elected  to  the  state  senate 
with  the  help  of  the  small-loan  Industry  and 
worked  rucc'-'F.'=fully  for  a  bill  that  allowed 
small-loan  companies  to  charge  up  to  27'~i 
interest.  Lon^  plunged  into  the  small  loans 
field  himself  and  today  Is  president  of  Tower 
Loan  Co  .  which  has  offices  In  a  dozen  Mis- 
souri towns  and.  with  subsidiaries,  has  assets 
of  more  than  .$4  million. 

.iVs  a  member  of  the  banking  committee. 
Long  also  introduced— then  effectively 
buried — bills  to  a'.low  the  state  to  collect  In- 
terest en  state  funds  it  kept  on  deposit  In 
banks.  Two  banks  i;>  which  Long  was  a  major 
shareholder  held  interest-free  state  deposits 
totaling  Jl.l  million.  Tcday  he  is  majority 
owner  of  two  small  banks  whose  deposits 
total  S'l  million. 

In  1956  Long  was  elected  lieutenant  gover- 
nor Amoiig  his  new  political  friends  were 
leaders  of  the  powerful  Missouri  Teamsters. 
In  1900,  Ml.ssouri  Democratic  leaders  dead- 
locked over  a  .successor  to  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  Hennlngs.  and  Lieuten.int  Governor 
Long  w.v  the  compromise  choice.  He  won 
the  special  election  In  Washington.  Long  has 
generally  voted  as  a  moderate  and  ran  up  in 
1963  one  of  the  Senate's  worst  attendance 
records  on  roll  calls  Except  for  press  criti- 
cism of  expensive  foreipn  junkets,  he  received 
little  national  notice  until  he  began  his  wire- 
tapping investigations. 

Mr  LONG  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  President, 

t.he  lhiu.-.t  of  the  article  is  that  I  have 
coiiducted  a  3-year  investigation  of  elec- 
tronic snoopiiiR  in  an  attempt  to  help 
Jimmy  HofTa.  Yet.  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  i-  not  one  single  fact  in  the  article 
to  substantiate  the  charge. 

Actually,  my  interest  in  this  subject 
poes  birk  a  numb'.r  of  years,  to  the  veiy 
beginnintr  of  my  service  in  the  Senate. 
During  my  first  year  in  the  Senate,  1961, 
I  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  pre- 
vent lei-a!iL'C'd  wiretapping.  In  those  early 
years,  I  made  numerous  speeches  and 
wrote  articles  for  magazines  on  govern- 
ment snooping.  In  1962,  I  opposed  an- 
other bill  to  legalize  wiretapping.  When 
I  wa.s  asked  to  take  over  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  in  1963.  I  inherited  a  file  of 
complaints  against  Federal  agencies  for 
ilieii'  eavesdropping  activities. 

Ironically  enough,  our  interest  was 
greatly  increased  by  an  article  in  Life's 
sister  magazine.  Time,  for  March  6.  1964, 
entitled  "Bug  Thy  Neighbor,"  which 
stated: 

The  Federal  Government  alone  Is  believed 
to  buy  about  $20  million  worth  of  bugging 
ge.ar  a  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Tim''  maga'/.ine  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bug  Thy  Neighbor 

Eavesdropping  may  not  be  nice,  but  it  gets 
niftier  all  the  time.  Prom  gleaming  electron- 
ics factories  and  grubby  back-street  work- 
shops has  come  an  ever-subtler  array  of 
"sunelUance  Instruments"  to  penetrate  the 


Individual's  privacy.  The  devices  are  now  so 
easy  to  plant  and  so  hard  to  detect  that  their 
likely  victims — lovers  or  diplomats,  criminals 
or  key  executives — can  seldom  be  wholly  sure 
any  more  that  confidential  conversations  are 
not  being  overheard  or  recorded.  Private  eyes 
have  become  private  ears  and  they  have 
never  been  more  prosperous.  They  snoop  \v;fh 
"bugs"  hidden  in  hatbands  or  ballpoint  pens 
Thev  wire  executive  suites,  washrooms,  bed- 
rooriis.  They  tall  cars,  listening  from  a  sale 
distance  to  every  word  spoken  inside  thsm. 

Many  police  forces  have  e'.aljorate  elec- 
tronic departments.  Clandosline  eave--'rop- 
ping  his  faatured  increasingly  in  b  g-t.ine 
legal  battles.  Including  the  Bobby  Er.ker 
hearings  in  Washington  and  Frank  Sinatra 
Jr.'s  kidnaping  case.  Not  too  unhappily.  An- 
drew J.  Palermo,  chief  investigator  for  Bos- 
ton's Central  Secret  Serivce  Bureaa.  allows- 
"Nobody  is  safe  anywhere." 

Scientific  snooping  is  not  new.  but  it  has 
been  virtually  transformed  in  the  past  decade 
by  the  transistor  and  its  relatives,  which  can 
be  made  almost  Invisibly  minute.  A  practical 
radio  transmitter  with  battery  and  micro- 
phone today  may  be  es  small  as  a  Unnp  of 
sugar  and  yet  powerful  enough  to  t:--nd  a 
message  several  hundred  feet. 

ANYTHING   FOR   ANYONE 

Tliankfi  to  the  cold  war,  corporate  rivalries 

and  Big  Crime — not  to  mention  old-fashioned 
marital  jealousy — curiosity  has  built  a  fat- 
cat  Industry.  The  Federal  Government  alone 
Is  believed  to  buy  about  $20  million  worth  of 
bugging  gear  a  year.  Moreover,  this  total  does 
not  Include  all  purchases  by  the  bug-infested 
CIA.  vhlch  likes  to  shop  through  dummy 
agencies.  No  manufacturer  admits  seilmg  to 
hoods  or  pleasure  snoopers  but  most  of  "hem 
believe  that  their  competitors  do.  Srvs  Fred 
East.  Lcs  Angeles  Ccttnty  district  attorney's 
investigator:  "Anyone  can  buy  any  kind  of 
bugging  device  if  he's  got  the  money." 

The  classic  snooping  device  Is  the  t.^p, 
which  diverts  some  of  the  current  flowing  in 
the  wire  of  a  telephone.  No  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  wires  is  needed;  a  small  in- 
duction coil  placed  beside  them  repeats  fluc- 
tuations of  the  current,  which  an  amph.er 
and  earphones  turn  Into  intelligible  sound? 
Though  highly  sophisticated  and  still  widely 
used,  the  wiretap  has  one  big  practical  draw- 
back. It  has  to  have  a  wire  leading  to  the 
investigator  or  his  tape  recorder,  thus  risk- 
ing his  detection  by  a  trained  counter- 
snooper. 

ANTENNAS     IN     BUSHES 

Bugs,  the  small,  easily  hidden  radio  trans- 
mitters favored  by  most  supersnoopers,  are 
much  safer.  Usually  they  have  a  battery,  a 
microphone  to  pick  up  sound  waves,  and  FM 
circuitry,  and  they  commonly  broadcast  on 
50-100  megacycles,  penetrating  walls  and 
other  obstructions.  Their  range  may  be  half 
a  mile  or  a  few  feet.  The  electronic  eaves- 
dropper, who  may  be  a  blackmailer,  a  divorce 
detective  or  an  FBI  agent,  sets  up  his  ultra- 
sensitive receiver  In  a  rented  room  or  a  car 
parked  close  enough  so  that  bugged  voices 
come  through  loud  and  clear. 

Most  bugging  is  done  with  simple  appara- 
tus, since  the  tiny  transmitters  usually  have 
to  be  abandoned  on  the  Job.  The  smallest  bug 
In  common  use  Is  about  one  Inch  square, 
and  It  mtist  be  clipped  to  a  metal  object  or 
trail  a  few  feet  of  wire  to  serve  as  an  an- 
tenna. Its  range  may  be  a  few  hundred  feet. 
In  such  areas  as  residential  Beverly  Hills. 
where  rooms  are  hard  to  rent  and  c.irs  can- 
not be  parked  on  the  streets  at  night,  the 
electronic  sleuth  buries  a  brick-size  repeater 
in  the  victim's  yard,  threading  its  antenna 
wire  Into  a  bush.  The  repeater  picks  up  the 
weak  signal  from  a  bug  In  the  victim's  house 
and  rebroadcasts  It  In  sufficient  volume  to  be 
heard  beyond  the  restricted  area. 

Security  Kit.  The  private  ear  can  buy  a 
"security  kit"  for  about  $300.  Mosler  Research 
Products    Inc.    of    Danbury,    Conn.,    which 


claims  half  the  industry's  legitimate  sales, 
packs  its  sets  into  hai-.dsome,  Et..ndard-slze 
briefcases.  T\'pical  contents: 

All  ultrasensitive  battery-oper,^ted  radio 
receiver  with  earphones  and  connections  for 
tape  recorder. 

A  small  audio  amplifier  with  loudspeaker. 

An  induction  coil,  two  inches  long  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  that 
can  be  set  beside  the  wire  to  tap  a  telephone. 

h  radio  transmitter  that  slips  easily  into 
the  jacket  pocket  or  handbag,  transmits 
nearby  voircc  to  a  receiver  three  blocks  away. 

A  liiicrophone  embedded  in  a  bite-sized 
rubber  p..d  (l'^  inches  square,  one-quarter 
Inch  thick  I  that  can  be  carried  in  the  inves- 
tigator's palm,  attached  to  an  amplifier  in 
his  coat  pocket;  when  pressed  against  a 
phone  booth  or  a  door,  it  relays  the  action 
through  an  earplug  that  looks  like  part  of 
r.  hearing  aid.  Hutel  dicks  love  it. 

EARS   IN   CIGARETTES 

Mosler  Vice  President  Ralph  V.  Ward  be- 
lieves that  the  best  all-purpose  bug  is  a 
"three-wire  tap":  a  small  transmitter  that 
can  be  fitted  in  less  than  a  minute  Into  the 
base  of  a  telephone.  When  clipped  to  the 
proper  terminals,  it  picks  up  every  word 
spoken  both  ways  over  the  telephone,  moni- 
tors ordinary  conversations  in  the  room 
when  the  phone  is  not  in  use.  It  transmits 
what  it  hears  by  radio;  powered  by  the  tele- 
phone wires,  It  works  Indesmtely.  A  device  at 
the  receiving  end  translates  dialing  clicks 
into  the  telephone  numbers  that  have  been 
called. 

To  advance  the  art.  Hal  Lipset.  a  seasoned 
San  Francisco  private  eye,  maintains  a  lab- 
oratory be.'iind  a  false  warehou.-se  fror.t  where 
his  eavesdropping  "genius."  Ralph  Bertsche. 
works  out  new  gim.micks  such  as  a  high- 
powered  bug  that  fits  into  a  pack  of  filter- 
tip  cigarettes.  It  is  p.tdded  to  feel  soft  and 
shows  the  ends  of  real  cigarettes  to  rea.^sure 
a  su.-plclous  bu.-inessman  or  divorce-prone 
spouse — provided  he  doesn't  ask  for  a  smoke. 
Bertsche  believes  that  bugs  in  time  may  be 
no  bigger  than  a  pencil  eraser,  recorders  as 
small  as  a  cigarette  lighter. 

However,  stories  of  bugged  martini  olivea 
In  a  Moscow  par  are  apocryphal  since  ( 1 )  the 
liquid  would  defiect  sound  waves,  and  (2) 
Moscow  bars  can  be  more  effectively  studded 
with  convei;tional  bugs. 

While  miniaturlziition  is  now  limited  by 
the  battery,  which  must  be  big  enough  for 
adequate  power  and  dur.aion.  Bertsche  be- 
lie'ps  th."t  noclear-cncrgy  sources  may  solve 
even  this  difficultv.  Already  in  hand  are 
means  to  switch  off  a  bug  by  radio  from  a 
distance  to  save  its  batteiy  during  dull  pe- 
riods. Another  battcry-spuring  device  works 
by  sensing  the  electrical  capacity  of  the 
human  body:  it  can  turn  on  a  bug  when 
p>€ople  come  Into  a  room  or  climb  into  a  bed. 

BtnLT   RIGHT    IN 

California,  with  Its  high  divorce  rate  (half 
as  many  as  marriages),  high  incomes  and 
highlv  sophisticated  industries,  i?;  the  hr.rd- 
heartiand  of  the  V.S.  bugging  industry.  Es- 
pionage Is  so  commonplace  in  oil.  chemical 
and  aerospace  companies  that  many  Cali- 
fornia executives  begin  to  fidget  if  a  visitor 
so  much  as  sets  a  briefcase  beside  him.  An- 
other busy  Bugsvllle  is  Miami,  where  horse- 
players,  weekending  couples  and  Latino  in- 
trigue support  a  host  of  electronic  mo-m- 
Ughters  who  make  eavesdropping  gadgets 
in  their  spare  time  and  sell  t:  .mybod:-. 

In  fact,  omelal  surveillance  organizations, 
such  as  fne  FBI,  have  ciipert'y  bugged  roonis 
spotted  through  le.-.ding  hote'.s.  When  they 
want  to  tune  in  on  a  guest.  th';y  ask  the 
hotel  m'inagemert  to  steer  him  to  one  of 
these  sonic  •studios.  If  the  guest  balk=.  an 
agent  needs  only  a  few  minutes  to  sneak 
up  and  secrete  several  tugs  in  the  room  as- 
signed the  visitor,  then  a  team  of  technicians 
moves  into  an  adjoining  room  to  set  up 
listening  and  recording  apparatus 
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BFBOnD  BOUifU 

Private  detectives — fortunately  —cannot 
count  on  C'K_>peratlon  from  hotel  manage- 
ments, but  they  can  often  get  Into  a  vic- 
tim's room  by  bribing  subordinate  employ- 
ees. U  the  Job  is  !mpt>rtant  and  well  paying. 
they  try  to  plant  at  least  three  bugs  to  catch 
low-toried  conversations  In  all  parts  of  a 
room,  then  tiny  cameras,  often  hidden  In 
radiators  or  air  conditioners,  can  be  triggered 
by  radio  control  The  most  advanced  still 
cameras  advance  their  own  film  and  adjust 
their  shutters  to  different  lighting  condi- 
tions, but  for  a  really  fancy  Job  a  TV  camera 
Is  the  thing  Though  It  takes  hard-to-hlde 
coaxial  cable  the  TV*  set  need  be  only  eight 
Inches  long  and  an  inch  or  so  In  diameter; 
its  lens  can  peer  through  an  Inconspicuous 
opening  such  as  a  heating  duct  or  recessed 
light  fixture 

If  the  sleuth  cannot  get  Into  the  target 
room,  he  will  usually  work  from  an  adjacent 
room  or  corridor,  where  he  may  be  able  to  slip 
a  bug  into  an  electrical  outlet  or  heating 
duct,  which  are  often  back-to-back  Other- 
wise, he  may  drill  a  small  hole  through  the 
wall  and  poke  a  thin  plastic  tube  into  It 
Just  shor.  of  the  far  surface,  so  as  to  siphon 
sound  waves  into  a  microphone  next  door 

One  last  resort  for  frustrated  bug  planters 
Is  a  special  mike  attached  to  a  sharp  spike. 
driven  through  the  wall.  It  vibrates  with  the 
surface  on  the  far  side  But  like  esoteric 
radar  beanxs  that  p;ck  up  the  vibrations  of 
distant  window  glass  spike  nnlkes  are  apt  to 
be  defeated  by  stray  noise  unless  conditions 
are  perfect 

Smart  '.-ictlms  can  nght  back  One  fairly 
effective  weapon  Is  a  broad-band  radio  re- 
ceiver that  gives  a  squeal  If  a  bug  Is  trans- 
mitting near  by.  Another  .intl-bug  is  car- 
ried around  the  room  while  the  occupant 
keeps  talking  loudly:  if  he  hears  his  own 
voice  in  the  earphones,  he  Is  listening  to  the 
output  of  a  hidden  bug  The  best  defense  Is 
.*  thorough,  periodic  search  by  an  electronic 
exterminator  Otherwise  anyone  who  sus- 
pects he  is  being  bugged  should  talk  In  low- 
tones  and  keep  a  radio  or  TV  squawking 
loudly  One  spv  fiction  dodge,  turning  on  the 
shower,  is  useless  since  the  'white  sound" 
of  falling  water  can  be  electronically  filtered 
out  from  human  voices 

IXOATINC    DIPLOM.^TS 

Real-IUe.  modern  embassy  buildings — not 
only  in  Russia — have  swarms  of  bugs  In  their 
steel-and-concrete  bones  Even  after  they 
have  been  debugged  by  experts,  the  only 
really  sleuthproof  place  Is  a  room  newly  lined 
with  metal  and  sound-deadening  material 
Diplomats  sometimes  hold  important  con- 
ferences in  "floated"  rooms  set  up  temporarily 
in  a  lobby  or  corridor,  or  else  meet  in  a  freshly 
inspected  room  with  locked  doors  and  cov- 
ered windows  Even  so,  they  talk  in  low  voices, 
and  wr.te  out  all  critical  words  or  figures  to 
frustrate  undiscovered  bugs 

Such  precautions  ensure  reasonable  pro- 
tection today.  But  each  swift  advance  in 
electronics  brings  new  refinements  in  snoop- 
ing There  is  talk  of  bugs  that  probe  and 
communicate  by  laser  light:  of  Infra-red 
cameras  that  see  through  curtains,  of  receiv- 
ers that  intercept  microwave  beams,  or  wring 
valuable  figures  tr''>m  the  entrails  of  com- 
puters In  a  few  more  years,  the  whispers  of 
ambassadors  In  a  floated  room  may  be  no 
safer  from  prying  ears  than  pillow  taik  in  a 
resort  motel 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  several  thousand  pages 
of  public  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mltfcee  and  there  l.s  not  a  single  thing 
In  tme  record  which  would  be  of  any  aid 
or  comfort  to  Jimmy  Hoffa  in  any  shape, 
fashion,  or  form 

The  .second  serious  allegation  in  Life's 
article  is  that  we  have  blunted  the  drive 
against   organized   crime.    The   Federal 


official  charged  with  direction  of  this 
program  is  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee  on  March  20,  1967.  Attor- 
ney General  Clark  said  that  he  did  not 
think  passable  of  our  strict  wiretappmti 
and  eavesdropping  bill  would  in  any  way 
limit  the  war  on  organized  crime 

Furthermore,  speakini;  of  our  investi- 
gation. FBI  Director  Hoover  has  said: 

All  of  us  consider  It  a  welcome  opportu- 
nity to  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  you  and  your  stafT  I  am  certainly  In 
accord  with  objectives  of  your  Committee  to 
establish  safeguards  and  proper  controls 
which  will  preclude  the  uncontrolled  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  these  Investigative 
techniques 

As  to  the  legal  fees  earned  by  me  dur- 
ing the  time  I  have  served  m  the  Senate, 
it  should  be  noted  that  I  have  practiced 
law  for  30  years  Some  people  apparently 
value  my  legal  advice  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  It.  I  have  been  scrupulous  to  see 
that  no  conflicts  of  interest  arise  and 
that  my  duties  as  a  lawyer  do  not  inter- 
fere with  my  senatorial  duties. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstand- 
ing, I  repeat  that  not  a  cent  of  these  legal 
fees  has  come  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  Jimmy  Hoffa 

Furthermore,  every  cent  made  from 
the  practice  of  law  or  otherwise  has  been 
reported  as  earned  income  and  taxes 
have  been  paid  in  full.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  well  aware  of  this,  as 
they  have  seen  fit  to  run  a  massive  in- 
vestigation on  me  my  family,  and  my 
close  associates 

It  is  somewhat  stranse  that  during  my 
entire  public  life,  no  innuendos.  no  in- 
sinuations, and  no  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  bisi- 
ness  or  legal  associations  Only  when  my 
subcommittee  exposed  certain  unlawful 
activities  on  the  part  of  Government 
.-agencies  has  there  been  an  attempt  to 
smear  me  personally. 

We  shall  continue  to  try  to  protect  the 
right  of  privacy  of  all  of  our  citizens, 
first  by  seeking  passage  of  the  Right  of 
Privacy  Act  of  1967  and.  second,  by  ex- 
posing illegal  and  unethical  investigative 
techniques  by  Government  agencies. 

I  hereby  introduce  a  resolution  in- 
creaslnu  the  fimds  for  this  year  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tices and  Procedure  This  Increase  in 
fund5  is  made  necessary  by  the  very  In- 
vestiaation  of  snooping  which  has  been 
condemned  in  Life.  Additionally,  the 
funds  are  needed,  first,  to  process  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1967. 
second,  to  process  the  Right  of  Privacy 
Act  of  1967,  and.  third  to  restore  a  small 
cut  in  the  subcommittee's  budget  made 
in  February  In  brief,  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  is  much  greater  than  could 
be  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  I  introduce  this  resolution  to 
ask  for  funds  to  carry  on  our  work 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  MoN- 
TOVA  in  the  chair'  Without  objection. 
the  re.solution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  resolution  'S  Res.  130 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows: 

S    Res.   130 

Resolved  That  the  sum  of  money  author- 
ized for  the  expenditure  of  the  Committee 
on    the   Judiciary,    or    any    duly    authorized 


subcommittee  thereof,  under  S  Res  25. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  be  incre.ised 
from  »165.000   to  $200,000 


BUREAUCRACY    RUNS   WILD 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  a  classic  case  of  the  use  of  bureau- 
cratic redtape  by  a  Federal  agency.  I 
refer  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's handling  of  the  drug  dimethyl  sulf- 
oxide—DMSO 

My  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  has  long  been 
concerned  with  FDA  procedures  Last 
October.  Senators  will  recall.  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  lengthy 
statement  and  an  article  entitled  "Is  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Ham- 
stringing Cancer  Re.search?"  which  ques- 
tioned the  double  standards  used  by  the 
FDA  m  cancer  research.  This  past  Feb- 
ruary. I  raised  certain  questions  concern- 
ing the  FDA's  handling  of  DMSO.  and 
I  placed  in  the  Record  a  statement  en- 
titled 'Do  Arthritic  Patients  Suffer  Need- 
les,s!y'" 

Because  of  the  knowledge  of  our  inves- 
tigation, we  have  received  a  great  num- 
ber of  letters  from  citizens  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  use  of  DMSO.  In 
almost  every  one  of  these  cases.  DMSO 
was  prescribed  by  doctors  of  the  highest 
professional  standing 

Mr  President.  I  am  no  medical  doctor, 
nor  have  I  been  trained  to  evaluate 
highly  technical  medical  data  But  I  can 
recognize  redtape.  and  I  can  recognize 
Government  meddling  In  the  practice  of 
medicine 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  stormy  his- 
tory of  this  drug.  DMSO  was  first  pre- 
pared by  Alexander  Saylzeff  in  1866.  and 
Is  now  derived  from  a  common  waste 
prcxiuct  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
turing process.  The  process  patent  is  held 
by  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  It  has  for 
many  years  been  used  as  a  solvent.  Like 
alcohol,  it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
water  It  has  been  used  in  agriculture  In 
the  control  of  plant  disease. 

About  5  years  ago,  Drs.  Stanley  W 
Jacob  and  Edward  F.  Rosenbaum,  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  medical  school  be- 
gan experimenting  with  DMSO.  They 
discovered  several  remarkable  possibili- 
ties for  the  substance.  They  found,  for 
example,  that  it  quickly  penetrated  the 
skin  and  was  able  to  carry  other  drugs 
through  the  skin  with  It  According  to  the 
two  researchers,  DMSO  had  anti-inflam- 
matory powers,  was  analgesic,  bacterio- 
static, diuretic,  and  sedative.  They 
claimed  that  it  had  low  toxicity  on  single 
and  repeated  administration.  Its  major 
drawback,  according  to  the  two  clini- 
cians, was  that  DMSO  gave  the  patient 
garlic  breath. 

In  October.  1963.  Crown  Zellerbach 
applied  to  the  FDA  for  investigational 
new  drug  distribution  of  DMSO.  A  num- 
ber of  clinical  studies  were  proposed,  to 
be  monitored  by  Dr.  Jacob.  In  March. 
1964.  the  FDA's  pharmacologist  decided 
that  Crown  ZcUerbach's  animal  data 
were  inadequate  to  establi-sh  that  the  pro- 
posed testing  would  be  safe,  but  the  FDA 
did  not  implement  this  decision  for  19 
months — a  most  astonishing  and  inex- 
plicable delay. 
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Meanwhile,  reports  of  favorable  results 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  press,  which 
soon  tame  to  portray  DMSO  as  having 
•miracle"  properties.  Glowing  reports  of 
DMSO's  effectiveness  in  treating  dozens 
of  ailments  excited  interest  in  the  med- 
ical profession,  as  well  as  with  the  lay 
public. 

By  the  end  of  1964,  Crown  Zellerbach 
had  licensed  seven  drug  companies  to 
purify  and  distribute  DMSO  to  clinical 
investigators  throughout  the  country. 
Additional  animal  study  data  were  sub- 
mitted by  Crown  Zellerbach  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  of  1964.  but  the  FDA's 
pharmacologist  concluded  that  "vei-y 
little  additional  new  information  had 
been  submitted."  Nevertheless,  clinical 
trials  were  allowed  to  continue.  The  num- 
ber of  clinical  Investigators  grew  to  about 
1,400  by  May  1965. 

The  situation  had  truly  gotten  out  of 
hand.  The  drug  was  being  distributed  to 
investigators  who  were  not  covered  by  the 
permit.  It  was  being  used  under  condi- 
tions not  covered  by  the  original  permit, 
which  limited  clinical  trials  of  DMSO  to 
cutaneous  administration 

As  early  as  September  1964,  reports  of 
adverse  efifects  on  the  eyes  of  DMSO- 
treated  animals  began  to  filter  In  to  the 
FDA.  There  was  no  clinical  evidence  of 
similar  adverse  effects  in  man  at  this 
time. 

In  a  sudden  and  drastic  about-face, 
the  FDA  on  September  23.  1965,  termi- 
nated Crown  Zellerbach's  investigational 
new  drug  permit.  The  tennination  of 
Crown  Zellerbach's  permit  was  followed 
in  November  1965,  by  the  termination  of 
all  te.sting  of  DMSO. 

In  reviewing  the  mass  of  data  on 
DMSO.  I  can  only  conclude  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  none  of  the  parties,  the  FDA, 
the  sponsors,  and  the  clinical  investiga- 
tors, were  without  sin.  But  the  point  that 
seems  to  have  been  missed  is  that  the 
sponsors'  and  the  investigators'  sins 
dated  from  and  were — at  least  in  part — 
due  to  FDA  dereliction  in  the  first  place. 
The  FDA  at  the  start  exhibited  a  typical 
leniency  and  failure  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  Its  own  pharmacol- 
ogists which  were  made  in  March  1964. 
Specifically,  within  a  month  or  two  after 
the  initial  DMSO  application  was  filed, 
the  FDA's  pharmacologist  flatly  stated 
that  the  animal  safety  data  were  Inade- 
quate and  recommended  that  no  clinical 
studies  be  allowed  tmtil  this  'R'as  reme- 
died. This  was  not  heeded  by  FDA's  top 
bra,ss.  What  re.sulted  in  November  1965, 
was  an  overreactlon  by  FDA  to  a  situ- 
ation which  they  themselves  created. 

The  public  should  be  aware  of  what 
has  transpired  since  November  1965,  re- 
fzarding  DMSO.  There  have  been  two 
major  scientific  .symposia  on  DMSO,  one 
sponsored  by  the  prestigious  New  York 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  other  by  the 
University  of  Vienna.  The  Vienna  sym- 
posium found  that  after  2 '^2  years  of 
clinical  therapy  with  DMSO.  It  remained 
a  substance  of  low  toxicity.  At  the  New 
York  symposium  several  hundred  medi- 
cal scientists,  physicians,  research  chem- 
ists, physicists,  veterinarians,  and  agri- 
culturalists met  in  March  1966.  for  3 
days  to  discu.ss  the  biological  actions  of 
DMSO    More  than  75  scholarly  papers 


were   presented  by   scientists   from   six 
different  countries. 

At  no  time  during  the  presentation  of 
these  papers  or  in  the  discussion  that 
followed  each  of  them,  was  there  any 
statement  that  there  had  been  discovered 
in  htmian  testing  the  eye  pathology 
which  had  been  reported  in  animals.  On 
the  contrary,  the  scientific  meeting  re- 
sultantly  emphasized  the  relative  safety 
of  DMSO  determined  in  thousands  of 
cases  of  clinical  testing  done  upon  human 
subjects. 

The  meeting  further  emphasized  an 
amazing  potential  that  this  drug  seems 
to  hold  in  almost  every  field  of  medicine 
and  its  allied  sciences.  Eminent  men  of 
American  medicine  reported  on  its  pos- 
sible use  as  an  adjuvant  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer,  leukemia,  and  heart  disease. 
Its  therapeutic  value  in  the  hitherto  un- 
treatable  condition  of  scleroderma  is  not 
disputed  by  even  the  FDA  at  this  point. 
Its  possible  use  in  malaria  was  suggested. 
Dr.  Chauncey  D.  Leake,  the  eminent 
pharmacologist,  stated  at  the  meeting, 
"I  know  of  few  drugs  so  thoroughl;'  tested 
as  DMSO."  Following  this  symposium,  a 
vigorous  call  for  renewed  testing  of 
DMSO  came  forth  from  doctor  and  lay- 
man alike. 

Yet,  under  the  FDA  ban,  all  human 
testing  was  officially  forbidden  between 
November  1965  and  December  1966. 

On  December  23,  1966,  the  FDA  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  a  policy 
statement  regarding  DMSO.  As  I  first 
read  this  statement,  I  thought  that  the 
FDA  had  injected  a  degree  of  reason- 
ableness into  its  attitude  toward  DMSO. 
According  to  the  revised  regulations,  the 
Commissioner  could  approve  proposed 
clinical  studies  involving  DMSO  if  cer- 
tain conditions  were  met. 

As  I  read  these  conditions,  however,  I 
began  to  see  that  they  would  actually 
block  any  further  testing  by  imposing 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  redtape  on 
any  would-be  Investigators. 

First  of  all.  the  use  of  DMSO  was  to 
be  restricted  to  "cutaneous  application  in 
serious  conditions  such  as  scleroderma, 
herpes  zoster,  and  severe  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  for  which  no  satisfactory 
therapy  is  now  available." 

Second,  the  proposed  study  could  be 
conducted  only  in  a  medical  center  hav- 
ing "adequate  facilities  and  well-trained, 
experienced  medical  personnel." 

Third,  no  person  could  ship  DMSO 
for  clinical  investigation  in  man  or  even 
in  animals  "until  the  proposal  for  such 
studies  has  had  the  advance  approval 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs 
on  the  basis  of  a  Notice  of  Claimed 
Investigational  Exemption  for  a  New- 
Drug  (Form  FD  1571)." 

As  I  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate, 
those  irmocuous  sounding  regulations 
have  not  really  eased  the  situation.  I 
mentioned  earlier  that  we  have  received 
hundreds  of  requests  for  help  from  pa- 
tients who  are  unable  to  receive  DMSO. 
In  almost  all  instances,  DMSO  was  pre- 
scribed for  them  by  competent  phy- 
sicians. 

By  way  of  example,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  following  letters  from  Mr.  Eugene  R. 
Jochens,  of  Nampa,  Idaho,  dated  April 


7.  His  letters  are  typical  of  hundreds 
my  office  has  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nampa.  lD.^HO,  April  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Senator  Edw.^rd  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senatcp.  Long  Your  name  was  given 
to  me  as  an  interested  Congressman  on  the 
subject  of  DMSO  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  by  Dr.  Stanley  W.  Jacobs  of 
Portlai.Q.  Oregon. 

I  have  talcen  the  liberty  of  referring  Sen- 
ator Frank  Church.  Senator  Len  Jordan  and 
Representative  James  McClure  to  you  be- 
cause of  your  knowledge  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. As  a  scleroderma  patient.  I  am  ex- 
tremely interested  in  obtaining  DMSO. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
Senator  Len  Jordan  for  your  information. 
and  I  would  certainly  appreciate  your  help 
in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  R.  Jochens. 

N.AMPA,  Idaho,  April  5, 1967. 
Senator  Len  B.  Jordan, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jordan  ;  I  urgently  need 
your  help  in  my  efforts  to  remain  a  wage 
earner  and  a  tax  paying  citizen.  I  am  a  forty- 
two  year  old  male  suffering  from  a  rare  and 
Incurable  disease  called  scleroderma,  a  his- 
tory of  which  is  enclosed. 

After  two  and  one  half  years  of  working 
with  my  local  doctor,  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado Medical  Center,  and  a  specialist  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  there  is  one  unrefutable  fact. 
This  progressive  type  disease  has  me  In  a 
weakened  condition  of  the  arm  and  leg 
muscles;  I  have  difficulty  swallowing,  diffi- 
culty In  deep  breathing  has  developed;  and 
blood  circulation  Is  Impaired.  The  doctors 
have  stated  that  at  the  rate  of  progression.  I 
wUl  be  totally  disabled  in  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months.  One  cotirse  of  possible 
alleviation  remains — the  use  of  DMSO 
(Dimethyl  Sulfoxide). 

As  you  probably  know.  DMSO  Is  a  new 
drug  being  controlled  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  A  periodical  and  newspaper 
history  that  I  have  collected  is  enclosed  for 
your  reference. 

Since  the  so-called  release  of  the  drug  for 
clinical  studies  In  December,  1966,  I  have 
been  attempting  through  my  doctors  to  ob- 
tain information  on  how  I  can  get  into  a 
program.  I  have  not  been  successful  through 
such  sources  as  the  University  of  Colorado 
Medical  Center  (Dr.  Goltz),  Cleveland  Clinic 
(Dr.  Sherbol),  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School  (Eh-s.  Rosenbaum  and  Jacob  1 .  Al- 
though the  release  occurred  In  December, 
1966;  to  my  knowledge,  no  new  clinical 
studies  have  been  Initiated. 

As  late  ajs  March  3,  1967, 1  went  to  Portland 
to  see  Dr.  Rosenbaum  and  received  a  com- 
plete physical,  numerous  X-rays  and  tests 
and  a  confirmation  of  my  disease.  Dr.  Rosen- 
batim  tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  the 
drug  from  Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme  through 
E>r.  Elmer  Alpert.  One  reason  given  for  not 
furnishing  the  drug  to  me  was  that  my  liv- 
ing In  Idaho  Is  too  far  removed  from  his 
ofBce.  When  I  learned  this.  I  asked  my  local 
doctor  to  make  contacts  with  the  FDA.  ^d 
the  drug  concerns. 

On  April  3,  1967,  Dr.  Marcusen  talked 
with  Dr.  Karyfus  of  the  F.D.A.,  who  sup- 
posedly Is  In  charge  of  the  DMSO  program. 
Dr.  Karyfus  Informed  him  that  there  was  no 
problem  in  his  obtaining  the  drug  for  me  for 
a  clinical  study.  All  he  had  to  do  was  get  a 
drug  concern  to  agree  to  supply  the  DMSO. 
Dr.  Marcusen  called  Syntex  at  Berkeley.  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  advised  they  no  longer  made 
the   drug  and   had   no   program.   Squibb   of 
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New  Jersey  w.^.s  going  to  initiate  a  program 
in  four  centers  Including  Cleveland  Clinic 
and  possibly  one  on  the  West  Coast  but  that 
the  progTum  would  have  to  be  a  controlled 
program;  that  Is.  haU  of  the  patients  would 
be  on  the  aru^  and  half  would  be  given  a 
harmless  control  drug.  Dr.  Elmer  Alpert  said 
Mercic,  Sharp  &  Dohme  was  only  giving  the 
drug  to  those  persons  who  had  been  on  a 
previous  j^rogram  and  were  net  laltlaUni?  any 
new  programs- 

Enclospd  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Senator 
M.nroney  from  W  N.  Swain  of  the  FDA. 
The  deplorable  situation  created  by  the  P.D-A. 
13  manifested  In  this  lett?r  In  the  guide- 
line suggested,  my  physician  has  contacted 
the  pharmaceutical  firms,  Of  course,  there 
are  no  existing  clinical  investigations  which  I 
-*rsonally  believe  Is  directly  due  to  the  PDA. 
■  .indling  and  restricting  of  this  drug.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  drug  Arm  Is  willing  to 
touch  this  drug  with  a  leu  foot  pole  because 
the  F  D  A  has  policed  this  drug  so  thor- 
oughly. I  thlnlc  the  FDA  now  owes  It  to 
the  taxpaying  public  to  reverse  the^r  atti- 
tudes and  indeed  see  that  the  drug  is  made 
available  under  reasonable  and  workable  con- 
trols lnst<>ad  of  the  unreasonable  fl.isco  type 
program  U  is  now  operaUng  under  I  refer 
you  to  the  Congressional  Record — House — 
March  6.  7.  8  &  9  by  Representative  Wendell 
Wyatt  regarding  the  FDA  bungling  of  this 
whole  affair  I  ur<e  vou  to  contact  either 
Representative  Edith  Green.  Representative 
Wendell  Wvatt  or  Senator  Edward  Long  as 
they  are  all  familiar  with  what  I  ha-.e  been 
writing 

Finally,  regarding  the  possible  toxicity  or 
DMaO  In  all  of  my  reading  and  contacts 
with  numerous  medical  men.  I  believe  that 
It  certainly  h<is  side  eflects  lllte  all  drugs  but 
I  challenge  the  FDA  to  produce  documen- 
tary evidence  showing  one  case  cf  eye  lens 
toxicity  or  other  serious  toxicity  to  a  human 
being— the  eve  toxicity  being  the  rea.son  i;lven 
f  T  keeping  this  dru^  off  of  the  marlcet  From 
a  personal  standpoint,  the  possible  unproven 
d.image  to  my  eyes,  my  liver  or  whatever  else 
Is  rather  Insignificant  comp-ired  to  porvsible 
stoppage  of  mv  heart  which  is  indicated  by 
E3CG's  and  other  tests  I  have  taken  recently. 

Won't  you  pte<\se  see  what  can  be  done 
for  people  such  as  I  who  cannot  afford  to 
travel  all  over  the  United  SUtes  to  special 
clinics  of  FDA  dictation,  for  people  who 
cannot  J'",  straltjht  i.nswers  on  ne*  drugs 
when  we  per-sinally  know  of  people  on  them 
and  who  are  being  definitely  helped  I  refer 
you  to  Mrs  Frank  Zarbnliky  of  Nampa  who 
has  been  on  DM30  for  scleroderma  for  almost 
two  years  with  remarkable  results  and  no  HI 
eflects.  ,        _.,,    . 

Whatever  effort  you  wUl  make  wlU  be 
greatly  appreciated 

Very  truly  yours, 

E>7GENE  R     JOCHSNS. 

MrciCAL    History    or    Sclerodebm.*    for 

EfCtNE    R     JOJHEN3 

Pall.  1963;  I  noticed  a  development  of 
weakness  m  my  legs  and  a  tightening  or  re- 
striction l:i  my  shoulders. 

Summer.  1964;  I  started  doctoring  with 
Dr  J  B  Marcusen.  N.impn.  Over  the  period 
of  a  year,  various  drugs  such  as  diuretics, 
cortisone  and  others  were  tried  .md  a  series 
of  tests  including  a  muscle  biopsy.  X-rays, 
bl'jod  tests  and  others  were  given  After  the 
t|£ts.  scleroderma  was  diagnosed  as  one  of 
•.*op  possibilities. 

Julv  12,  1965  I  entered  the  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  Center.  4200  E.  9th  Ave.. 
Denver.  Colurudo.  for  examination  and  diag- 
nosis. After  exh.iustlve  tests  and  observa- 
rioni.  Dr  J  >mes  B>:kMaus  advised  me  that  I 
deflilt.e'y  hdd  sclero<lerma  for  which  there  Is 
n"  known  cure.  I  w;vs  told,  however,  that  a 
drag,  potiba  (potassium  amino  benzoic 
acid  I  had  given  some  relief  after  prolonged 
lire  DM50  .ind  cuprlonlc  acid  were  men- 
tioned as  possible  helps  in  the  research  field. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  Medical  Center's 
request.  I  returned  to  the  research  depart- 
ment In  September,  lf>65.  for  a  fiblnogen 
study  by  Dr  Takeda  and  possible  use  of  ex- 
perimental drugs  but  no  new  drugs  were 
administered  Potaba  was  continued  for 
about  one  and  one  half  years  but  the  disease 
has  grown  progressively  worse.  During  this 
tune,  numerous  inquiries  into  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  DMSO  were  made 

March  3.  1967  I  went  to  Dr  Edward  E 
Rosenbaum.  eo-dlmcoverer  of  the  medical 
p>083tbr.ltles  of  DMSO  m  Portland,  for  a  com- 
plete series  of  tests  and  observations  ro  that 
he  could  apply  for  DM.SO  for  use  on  me. 

March  28.  liJ67  Merck.  Sharp  &  Dohme 
turned  down  the  request  for  DMSO  mainly 
b. "Cause  of  the  impractical  distance  from 
-.Aj  home  to  Portland. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I 
forwarded  Mr.  Jocliens'  letters  to  the 
FDA  and  asked  them  to  prepare  a  reply. 
This  IS  what  I  received: 

Depabtment  or  Hfalth, 

Education,  and  Weuare. 
Food  and  Dri-o  Administration. 

Washington,  DC,  Apr.  25,  1967, 
Hon.  Edward  V.  Long. 
U.S    Senatf, 
Wcfhtrtf/ton,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  I-onu:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
ycu.-  InqiUry  of  April  12.  1967.  regarding 
correspondence  from  Mr  Eugene  R  Jochens. 
162  Rowenft.  Nampa  Idaho,  concerning  the 
availability  and  use  of  the  Investigational 
new  drug  dimethyl  sulfoxide  ( DMSO  i 

Serious  toxic  signs  have  appeared  In  anl- 
ma:5  at  dose  levels  of  DMSO  which  afford 
little  or  no  margin  of  safety,  some  of  these 
toxic  effects  not  lending  themselves  well  to 
clinical  monitoring  Therefore,  future  clini- 
cal testing  will  require  close  clinical  and 
lahorutory  monilorl..g  by  well-trulned.  ex- 
perienced meOiL-al  personnel  working  in 
meJical  centers  with  adequate  facilities  until 
the  toxlcologlcal  potential  of  DMSO  In 
humans  Is  well  defined.  Also,  the  ophthalmo- 
lentlcular  toxicity  of  DMSO  which  la  so 
prevalent  In  animals,  this  toxic  manifesta- 
tion of  DMSO  having  occurred  in  rats,  rab- 
bits, domestic  swine,  and  dogs  after  topical 
and/or  oral  dosing  and  In  one  monkey  study 
af-.er  oral  d:>slng.  still  has  not  been  resolved 
i:i  man.  therefore,  future  clinical  testing  of 
DMSO  In  man  will  require  strict  ophth.il- 
moloincal  monitoring  until  this  toxic  poten- 
tial has  been  clarified  in  man. 

Currently  t:^erc  are  nine  active  Investiga- 
tional exemptions  employing  DMSO  as  the 
sole  agent  or  as  a  major  constituent  of  the 
preparation  under  investigation.  Two  of  these 
exemptions  h.ive  been  Initiated  since  our 
December  23.  1958  policy  statement  requlr- 
in.j  tiie  prior  appro  al  of  the  study  protocol. 

While  the  Pr^od  and  Drug  Administration 
m-.y  permit  a  sponsoring  pharmaceutical  firm 
to  make  DMSO  avall.xble  for  clinical  testing 
of  s.;leroderma.  •ve  can  do  so  only  after  re- 
ceiving a  prop-^jsai  for  such  use  from  a  tlrug 
firm  willing  to  acrept  the  rejponslblllties 
described  In  the  Investigational  Drug  Regu- 
lations, for  conducting  clinical  studies  with 
DMSO  We  must  emphasize,  however,  th.it  we 
dT  not  supplv  drui^.  but  merely  regulate 
tneir  safe  .".;u1  proper  use.  and  therefore, 
while  we  m.iy  permit  a  pharmaceutical  Cirm 
to  make  D^fi-•0  available  for  clinical  testing, 
wo  can  do  so  only  after  receiving  such  a  pro- 
posal from  a  drug  firm  willing  to  sponsor  this 
s'.udy. 

If  Mr  Jochens'  phyilclan  is  ui-.able  to  lo- 
cate a  firm  willing  To  sponsor  his  investiga- 
tion another  option  open  to  him  Is.  he  may 
file  his  own  Notice  of  Claimed  Investigational 
Exemption  lor  a  New  Drug  (form  FD-1571). 
ind  be  assigned  an  IND  number,  as  the  sole 
sponsor  of  the  study  Then,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  m:inufacturlng  control 
1-i'  >rmition  on  the  dimethvl  .-^ulfoxlfle 
iDMSO)    to  be  used  In  the  study  and  ade- 


quate       Information        about        preclinical 
Investigations. 

a.  If  he  obtains  pharmaceutlcal-grf:de  di- 
methyl sulfoxide  (DMSO)  from  one  of  the 
pharmaceutical  firms  sponsoring  clinical 
studies  with  DMSO,  they  could  submit  the 
manufacturing  control  Information  and  pre- 
clinical data  in  his  behilf;   or 

b.  If  he  obtains  pharmaceutical-grade  di- 
methyl sulfoxide  (DSMO)  from  another  sup- 
plier, he  would  be  required  to  provide  his  own 
manufacturing  control  Information  and  or 
preclinical  studies  performed  with  this 
product  to  substantiate  Its  safe  use  as  he 
proposes  to  use  It.  depending  upon  tha  ability 
of  his  supplier  to  provide.  In  his  behalf,  the 
manufacturing  control  and/or  preclinical 
information. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  advise 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pacl  a,  Pumpian, 
Director,  Office  of  Legislative  and  Gov- 
ernmental Services. 

5  3.52  Dlmethylsulf oxide  (DMSO)  prepara- 
tions; clinical  testing  and  Investlga- 
tlonal  use. 

(a)  Chronlc-toxlclty  studies  with  dlmeth- 
ylsulfoxlde  iDMSO)  In  animals.  Including 
dogs,  rabbits,  and  swine,  reported  by  a  con- 
sulting laboratory  in  England  and  by  a  num- 
ber of  laboratories  In  the  United  States  show 
that  the  administration  of  dlmethylsulfoxlde 
(DMSOl  causes  changes  In  the  refractive 
index  of  the  lens  In  the  eyes  of  such  animals. 
On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  clinical  testing 
of  dlmethylsulfoxlde  (DMSO)  preparations 
was  discontinued  for  a  time  and  haer  re- 
sumed under  very  restricted  conditions 

(b)  A  recent  comprehensive  evnUuitlon  of 
all  available  data  on  dlmethylsulfoxlde 
(DMSO)  preparations  Indlcater-  that  the 
drug  may  be  of  value  In  treating  certain 
serious  conditions  which  Justify  further 
clinical  investigation. 

(CI  No  person  m;»y  ship  dlmethylsulfoxlde 
I  DMSO)  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  for  clinical 
testing  In  mrin  until  the  proposal  for  such 
studies  has  had  advance  approval  by  the 
C.imml.ssloner  of  Food  and  Drugs  on  the  basis 
of  a  Notice  of  Claimed  Investigational  Ex- 
emption for  a  New  Drug  (Form  FD  1.571  de- 
scribed in  §  1303(a)(2)  of  this  chapter) 
Justifying  such  studies. 

id)  The  Comml.'isioner  may  approve  pro- 
posed clinical  studies  involving  the  admin- 
istration of  dlmethylsulfoxlde  (DMSO)  prep- 
arations to  man  provided  that  all  of  the 
following  conditions  are  m^t ; 

(1 )  The  proposed  study  restricts  the  use  of 
dlmethylsulfoxlde  (DMSO)  to  cutaneous  ap- 
plication In  serious  conditions,  such  as 
scleroderma,  persistent  herpes  zoster,  and 
severe  rheumatoid  arthritis,  for  which  no 
satisfactory  therapy  is  now  available 

^2(  The  proposed  study  will  be  conducted 
in  a  medical  center  having  adequate  facili- 
ties and  well-trained,  experienced  medical 
personnel. 

1 3)  The  proposed  study  provides  that  all 
subtects  will  receive  a  full  examination; 

(I)  IncUirilng  eye  evaluation  by  ophth?l- 
molo(?lsts  prior  to  receiving  the  drup,  at  In- 
tervals not  exceeding  3  months  during  the 
study,  and  3  months  after  discontinuing  the 
drug,  and 

(ill  Including  liver  function  tests  and 
blood  tests,  prior  to  receiving  the  drug,  at 
intervals  not  exceeding  4  weeks  during  the 
study,  and  4  weeks  after  discontinuing  the 
drug 

(4)  The  proposal  shows  that  patient  con- 
sent requirements  will  be  carefully  observed 
and  Includes  a  commitment  that  patients 
Will  be  fully  Informpfl  of  the  e:Tects  of 
dlmethylsulfoxlde  (DMSO)  In  animals  end 
of  the  possibility  that  these  may  occur  in 
humans 

(e)    DlmethylsiUfoxlde    (DMSO)    prepara- 
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tions  may  be  shipped  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  act  solely  lor  tests  in  vitro  and 
la  labor.ilory  research  animals  in  accord 
with  tlie  provisions  of  §130  3aia)  of  tills 
cli-ptcr. 

(fi  No  person  may  ship  dlmethylsulfoxlde 
(DMSOl  within  the  Jurisdiction  cf  the  act 
fcr  clinical  investiu.illon  m.  aium.ils  as  pro- 
vided in  §  130  3a(b)  of  this  chapter  until 
Ills  proposal  for  such  studies  has  liad  ad- 
vance approval  by  the  Food  and  Drut?  Admin- 
istration on  the  b.isis  of  the  subnils.sion  of 
information  In  accord  v/ith  the  provisions  of 
f  130.3a(b)  of  this  chapter. 
(Sees.  505.  701(a).  52  Stat.  1052.  as  amended, 
1(155:  21  U  S  C.  355,  371(a)  ) 

Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Jochens'  doctor 
could  not  find  a  drug  firm  willing  to 
sponsor  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Jochens,  he 
would  have  lo  file  his  own  application  for 
ail  investigatory  new  drug  and  be  as- 
signed an  IND  number  as  the  sole  spon- 
sor of  the  study. 

This  means  that  this  one  physician 
who  wants  to  treat  one  patient  would 
have  lo  file  form  FD-1571  with  the  FDA. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  copy  of  form 
1571  to  give  Senators  some  idea  of  what 
this  means. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  form 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Reprinted    from    the    Code   of   Federal 
Regulations — Part  130] 

(Form  FD-1571,  Department  of  Healtb, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Food  and  Drug 
.Administration.) 

NOTICE  OF  CLAIMED  INVESTIGATIONAL  EXEIMPTION 
FOB  A  NEW  DRUG 

Date 

Name  of  Sponsor 

Address   

Name  of  Investigational  Drug 

To  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  For  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  sponsor, ,  sub- 
mits this  notice  of  claimed  Investigational 
exemption  for  a  new  drug  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  505(1)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  §130.3  of  Title 
21  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Attached  hereto.  In  triplicate,  are: 

1.  The  best  available  descriptive  name  of 
the  drug,  including  to  the  extent  known  the 
chemical  name  and  structure  of  any  new- 
drug  substance,  and  a  statement  of  how  It 
Is  to  be  administered.  (If  the  drug  has  only 
a  code  name,  enough  Information  should  be 
supplied  to  identify  the  drug.) 

2.  Complete  list  of  components  of  the 
drug,  including  any  reasonable  alternates 
for  Inactive  components. 

3.  Complete  statement  of  quantitative 
composition  of  drug,  including  reasonable 
variations  that  may  be  expected  during  the 
Investigational  stage. 

4  Description  of  source  and  preparation 
of,  any  new-drug  substances  used  as  com- 
ponents, including  the  name  and  address  of 
each  supplier  or  processor,  other  than  the 
sponsor,  of  each   new-drug  substance. 

5.  A  statement  of  the  methods,  facilities, 
and  controls  used  for  the  manufacturing, 
processing,  and  packing  of  the  new  drug  to 
establish  and  maintain  appropriate  stand- 
,irds  of  identity,  strength,  quality,  and  purity 
as  npided  for  safely  and  to  give  significance 
to  clinical  Investigations  made  with  the 
drug. 

6.  A  statement  covering  all  Information 
available  to  the  sponsor  derived  from  pre- 
clinical investigations  and  any  clinical  stud- 
ies and  experience  with  the  drug  as  follows: 

a.  Adequate   information   about  the   pre- 


clinical Investigations,  Including  studies 
made  on  laboratory  animals,  on  tne  basis  of 
which  the  sponsor  has  concluded  that  it  is 
reasonably  safe  to  initiate  clinical  investi- 
gations with  the  drug;  Such  tnforniation 
should  Include  Identification  of  the  person 
who  conducted  each  Investigation:  identi- 
fication and  qualifications  of  the  individuals 
who  evaluated  the  results  and  concluded 
that  It  Is  reasonably  safe  to  initiate  clinical 
Investigations  with  the  drug  and  a  state- 
ment of  where  the  Investigations  v.ere  con- 
ducted and  where  the  records  are  available 
for  Inspection;  and  enough  details  about  the 
Investigations  to  permit  scientific  review. 
The  preclinical  Investigations  shall  not  be 
considered  adequate  to  justify  clinic;.!  test- 
ing unless  they  give  proper  attention  tu  the 
conditions  of  the  proposed  clinical  testing 
When  this  Information,  the  outline  of  the 
plan  of  clinical  pharmacology  or  any  prog- 
ress report  on  the  clinical  pharmacology, 
Indicates  a  need  for  full  review  of  the  pre- 
clinical data  before  a  clinical  trial  is  un- 
dertaken, the  Department  will  notify  the 
sponsor  to  submit  the  complete  preclinical 
data  and  to  withhold  clinical  trials  vmtil 
the  review  is  completed  and  the  sponsor 
notified.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion will  be  prepared  to  confer  with  the 
sponsor  concerning  this  action. 

b.  If  the  diug  has  been  marketed  commer- 
cially or  investigated  (e.g.  outside  tht  United 
States),  complete  information  about  such 
distribution  or  investigation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted, along  with  a  complete  bibliography 
of  any  publications  about  the  drug. 

c.  If  the  drug  is  a  combination  of  previ- 
ously investigated  or  marketed  drugs,  an 
adequate  summary  of  pre-existing  luforma- 
tion  from  preclinical  and  clinical  Investi- 
gations and  experience  with  Its  components, 
including  all  reports  available  to  the  spon- 
sor suggesting  side-effects,  contraindica- 
tions, and  ineffectiveness  In  use  of  such 
components.  Such  summary  should  include 
an  adequate  bibliography  of  publications 
about  the  components  and  may  incorporate 
by  reference  any  Information  concerning 
such  components  previously  submitted  by 
the  sponsor  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. Include  a  statement  of  the  expected 
pharmacological  effects  of  the  combination. 

7.  A  total  of  five  copies  of  all  info'-ma- 
tlonal  material.  Including  label  and  labeling 
which  Is  to  be  supplied  to  each  investigator: 
This  shall  Include  an  accurate  description  of 
the  prior  Investigations  and  experience  and 
their  results  pertinent  to  the  safety  and 
poeslble  usefulness  of  the  drug  under  the 
conditions  of  the  investigation.  It  shall  not 
represent  that  the  safety  or  usefulness  of 
the  drug  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
poses to  be  Investigated.  It  shall  describe  all 
relevant  hazards,  contraindications,  side- 
effects,  and  precautions  suggested  by  inves- 
tigations and  experience  with  the  drug  or 
chemically  or  pharmacologically  related 
drugs  for  the  Information  of  clinical  in- 
vestigators. 

8.  The  scientific  training  and  experience 
considered  appropriate  by  the  sponsor  to 
qualify  the  investigators  as  suitable  experts 
to  investigate  the  safety  of  the  drug,  bearing 
in  mind  what  is  known  about  the  pharma- 
cological action  of  the  drug  and  the  phase  of 
the  investigational  program  that  Is  to  be 
undertaken. 

9.  The  names  and  a  summary  of  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  each  Investigator  and 
of  the  individual  charged  with  monitoring 
the  progress  of  the  investigation  and  evalu- 
ating the  evidence  of  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  the  drug  as  it  is  received  from  the  in- 
vestigators, together  with  a  statement  that 
the  sponsor  has  obtained  from  each  investi- 
gator a  completed  and  signed  form,  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (12)  or  (13)  of  this 
paragraph,  and  that  the  investigator  Is  quali- 
fied by  scientific  training  and  experience  as 


an  appropriate  expert  to  undertake  the  phase 
of  the  investigation  outlined  in  section  10  of 
the  "Notice  of  claimed  investigational  ex- 
emption lor  a  new  drug."  (In  crucial  situa- 
tions, phase  3  investigators  may  be  added 
and  this  form  supplemented  by  rapid  com- 
munication methods,  and  the  signed  form 
FD  1573  shall  be  obtained  promptly  there- 
after.) 

10.  An  outline  of  any  phase  or  phases  of 
the  planned  investigations,  as  follows: 

a.  Clinical  pharmacology.  Th:s  is  ordinarily 
divided  Into  two  phases:  Phase  1  starts  when 
the  new  drug  is  first  introduced  into  man — 
only  animal  and  in  vitro  data  are  available — 
with  the  purpose  of  determining  human  tox- 
icity, metabolism,  absorption,  elimination, 
and  other  pharmacological  action,  preferred 
route  of  administration,  and  safe  dosage 
range;  phase  2  covers  the  initial  trials  on  a 
limited  number  of  patients  for  specific  dis- 
ease control  or  prophylaxis  purposes.  A  gen- 
eral outline  of  these  phases  shall  be  sub- 
mitted. Identifying  the  investigator  or  in- 
vest;sators,  the  hospitals  or  research  facilities 
wbere  tbe  clinical  pharmacology  will  be  un- 
dertaken, any  expert  committees  or  panels  to 
be  utilized,  the  maximum  ntunber  of  sub- 
jects to  be  Involved,  and  the  estimated  dura- 
tion of  these  early  phases  of  investigation. 
Modification  of  the  experimental  design  on 
the  basis  of  experience  gained  need  be  re- 
ported only  in  the  progress  reports  on  these 
early  phases,  or  in  the  development  of  the 
plan  for  the  clinical  trial,  phase  3.  The  first 
two  phases  may  overlap  and.  when  indicated, 
may  require  additional  animal  data  before 
these  phases  can  be  completed  or  phase  3  can 
be  undertaken.  Such  animal  tests  shall  be  de- 
signed to  take  into  account  the  expected 
duration  cf  administration  of  the  drug  to 
human  beings,  the  age  groups  and  physical 
status,  as  for  example,  infants,  pregnant 
women,  premenopausal  women,  of  those 
human  beings  to  whom  the  drug  may  be  ad- 
ministered, unless  this  has  already  been  done 
In  the  original  animal  studies. 

b.  Clinical  trial.  This  phase  3  provides  the 
assessment  of  the  drug's  safety  and  effective- 
ness and  optimum  dosage  schedules  in  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  or  prophylaxis  of 
groups  of  subjects  involving  a  given  disease 
or  condition.  A  reasonable  protocol  is  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  the  facts  accumu- 
lated in  the  earlier  phases,  including  com- 
pleted and  submitted  animal  studies.  This 
phase  Is  conducted  by  separate  groups  fol- 
lowing the  same  protocol  (with  reasonable 
variations  and  alternatives  permitted  by  the 
plan)  to  produce  well-controlled  clinical 
data.  For  this  phase,  the  following  data  shall 
be  submitted; 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  Investi- 
gators. (Additional  Investigators  may  be 
added,  i 

ii.  The  specific  nature  cf  the  investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted,  together  with  informa- 
tion or  case  report  forms  to  show  the  scope 
rjid  detail  of  the  planned  clinical  observa- 
tions and  the  clinical  laboratory  tests  to  be 
made  and  reported. 

111.  The  approximate  ntmiber  of  subjects 
(£  reasonable  range  of  subjects  Is  permis- 
sible and  additions  may  bo  made),  and  cri- 
teria proposed  for  subject  selection  by  age. 
sex,  and  condition. 

iv.  The  estimated  duration  of  the  clinical 
trial  and  the  intervals,  not  exceeding  1  year, 
at  which  progress  reports  showing  the  results 
of  the  Investigations  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Food   and  Drug  Administration. 

(The  notice  of  claimed  investigational 
exeniption  may  be  limited  to  any  one  or 
more  phases,  provided  the  outline  of  the 
additional  phase  or  phases  is  submitted  be- 
fore such  additional  phases  begin.  This  does 
not  preclude  continuing  a  subject  on  the 
drug  from  phase  2  to  phase  3  without  Inter- 
ruption while  the  pla.n  for  phase  3  is  being 
developed,) 
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Ordinarily,  a  plan  for  clinical  trial  will 
not  be  regarded  as  reasonable  unless,  among 
other  tnings.  it  provides  for  more  than  one 
independent  competent  investigator  to  main- 
tain adequate  case  histories  of  an  adequate 
number  uf  subjects,  designed  to  record  ob- 
servations and  permit  evaluation  of  any 
ana  all  discernible  effects  attributable  to 
the  drug  m  each  individual  treated,  and 
comparable  records  on  any  Individuals  em- 
ployed as  controls  These  records  shall  be 
individual  records  for  each  subject  main- 
tained to  include  adequate  Information  per- 
taining to  each,  Including  age.  sex.  condl- 
Uons  treated,  dosage,  frequency  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug,  results  of  all  relevant 
clinical  observations  and  laboratory  examl- 
i.atlons  made,  adequate  Information  con- 
cerning any  other  treatment  given  and  a  full 
statement  of  any  adverse  eSects  and  useful 
results  observed,  toother  with  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  such  effects  or  results  are  at- 
tributable to  the  drug  under  investigation. 

11  It  IS  understotKl  that  the  sponsor  will 
notify  the  Food  and  Drtig  Administration  if 
the  investigation  Is  discontinued,  and  the 
reason  therefor 

12  It  is  understO'Kl  that  the  sponsor  will 
notify  each  investigator  if  a  new-drug  ap- 
plication Is  approved,  or  if  the  Investigation 
is  discontinued 

13  If  the  dru«  Is  to  be  sold,  a  full  explana- 
tion why  sale  Is  required  and  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  commercialization  of  a  new 
drug  for  which  an  application  Is  not  approved 

Very  truly  yours. 

Sponstir  

Per     

Indicate    authority - 

(This  notice  may  be  amended  or  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of 
the  experience  gained  with  the  new  drug. 
Progress  reports  may  be  used  to  update  the 
notice  i 

(All  notices  and  correspondence  should  be 
submitted  in  triplicate  ) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  President, 
after  filling  in  this  form  and  sending  it 
In  triplicate  to  the  FDA.  the  doctor 
would  still  not  be  able  to  treat  his  patient 
with  DMSO  If  I  interpret  the  FDA  s  De- 
cember 1966  regulation  correctly,  this 
doctor  would  only  be  able  to  treat  Mr 
Jochens  at  a  medical  center  having  •ade- 
quate facilities  ■  and  well-trained,  ex- 
perienced medical  personnel  '  It  would 
be  solely  up  to  the  FDA  to  decide  If  his 
doctor  was  treating  Mr  Jochens  at  ade- 
quate facilities." 

Mr.  Jochens  doctor  still  does  not  have 
clear  sailing  even  if  FDA  approves  the 
above.  If  he  finds  that  one  of  the  few 
firms  presently  sponsoring  clinical 
studies  with  DMSO  will  not  supply  him, 
he  could  perhaps  ijet  the  dru.g  from 
another  pharmaceutical  firm  But  If  he 
does  this,  he  is  required  to  provide  his 
own  manufacturing  control  information 
and  or  preclinical  animal  studies. 

Mr  President,  what  this  all  boils  down 
to  Is  that  the  FDA  Is  saying,  -Well. 
maybe  DMSO  should  be  used  in  medical 
treatment  You  may  resume  testing  if 
you  abide  by  our  stringent  and  unprece- 
dented rulings  "  Most  doctors  will  not  no 
along  with  this.  Nor  will  the  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers  The  simple  reason 
Is  that  the  December  1966  announce- 
ment by  the  FDA  established  the  con- 
cept of  prior  approval  for  experimental 
drug  usage,  even  If  the  experimentation 
Is  to  be  done  only  on  animals. 

The  doctors  and  companies  Involved 
feel  that  if  they  accede  to  this  prior  ap- 
proval concept,   they  would  establish  a 


precedent   for   other   drugs   they   might 
wish  to  test. 

The  more  important  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  one  of  prior  approval. 
It  is  simply  whether  or  not  the  FDA  is 
operating  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people.  Had  the  same  harsh 
rules  applied  to  penicillin,  cortisone,  or 
even  aspirin,  it  is  doubtful  they  would 
be  on  the  market  today. 

Ideally,  of  course,  a  drug  should  be 
safe  to  the  extent  that  there  are  no  side 
effects  or  toxicity  at  the  optimal  thera- 
peutic dose  level.  Few  drugs  comply  with 
this  requirement  Certainly  DMSO.  when 
applied  in  effective  therapeutic  doses,  is 
not  without  transitory  side  effects,  but 
it  has  not  manifested  such  highly  sig- 
nificant toxic  effects  or  hazardous  side 
effects  sufficient  to  justify  the  rigid  and 
unprecedented  curtailment  of  further 
--tudy  by  the  FDA 

What  we  need  is  more,  not  less,  testing;. 
We  need  to  know  what  DSMO  is  good 
for  The  New  York  and  Vienna  symposia 
demonstrated  enough  interesting  areas 
for  further  study 

While  we  are  crippled  by  procedures  of 
the  FDA,  the  Europeans  more  forward. 
They  have  not  stopped  testing  the  druK 
America  is  losing  out 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  example 
of  the  FDA  attempting  to  dictate  to  the 
drug  firms  how  to  develop  new  drugs,  at- 
tempting to  dictate  to  the  doctors  how- 
to  practice  medicine,  and  attempting  to 
dictate  to  the  American  public  what 
It  should  eat 

It  is  another  example  of  bureaucracy 
at  its  w-orst. 


INTER-AMERICAN  BANK  TO  FOSTER 
INTER-AMERICAN  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS NETWORK 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  now  back  of  an  Idea  for  a  com- 
munications satellite  between  North  and 
South  America — an  Idea  which  I  pro- 
posed a  year  ago  It  looks  as  though  this 
idea  will  now  have  financial  backing 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  successful  initiatives  for  peace  and 
the  future  of  our  hemisphere. 

I  compliment  Felipe  Herrera.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Bank,  for 
undertaking  this  action. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant steps  that  must  be  taken  to  accel- 
erate the  progress  of  Latin  American 
economic  integration  is  Improved  com- 
munications The  present  Inadequacies 
of  communication  among  the  American 
nations  are  Incongruous  in  this  age  of 
space  miracles  They  hamper  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  and 
have  been  a  major  obstacle  to  inter- 
American  political  and  economic  rela- 
tionships. 

In  a  speech  delivered  In  Buenos  Aires 
about  a  year  ago.  I  propo.sed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  television 
system,  making  use  of  the  present  tele- 
vision facilities  on  both  continents  but 
utilizing  communications  satellites  for 
transmission  between  Latin  American 
nations  and  between  South  America  and 
the  outside  world  It  could  be  established 


as  a  regional  system  or  as  pait  of  the 
worldwide  conununicalions  satellite  sys- 
tem known  as  Intelsat — International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Construc- 
tion of  Comsat  The  project  might  start 
with  an  educational  TV  system  the 
cost  of  which  could  be  substantially  off- 
set by  sharing  facilities  with  telephone 
and  telegraph  traffic  At  a  later  stage, 
the  system  could  be  expanded  to:  com- 
mercial TV  programing,  if  the  partici- 
pants so  desire. 

According  to  a  recent  study  made  at  my 
request  by  highly  qualified  A.r.erlcan 
commumcations  expert.5.  a  regional  sys- 
tem could  be  established  with  a  .>a:ellite 
of  advanced  design  and  a  minimum  of 
seven  major  earth  stations,  utilizing  ex- 
isting radio  and  TV  stations  and  micro- 
wave distribution  systems.  The  annual 
cost  of  operating  and  amortizing  the  .sys- 
tem, including  recurring  costs  for  the  new 
TV  program  material,  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  S45  million.  If  the  -ystem 
IS  shared  with  telephone  and  telegraph 
services,  it  is  estimated  that  it  could  earn 
$15  million  annually  within  a  few  years 
and  could  break  even  In  5  to  10  years 
The  cost  of  developing  the  initial  educa- 
tional TV  programs  7  days  a  week  in 
two  languages  would  be  approximately 
S44  million  a  year.  The  Initial  cost  In- 
volved in  acquiring  and  launching  the 
.satellites,  and  building  the  earth  sta- 
tions and  other  ground  facilities  would 
require  about  $80  million,  according  to 
the  experts  The  cost  of  developing  this 
network  could  be  shared  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  announcement  by  P.e.<ldent 
Felipe  Herrera  of  the  Inter-Ameiican 
Development  Bank  that  the  Bank  will 
undertake  a  prelnvestment  study  of  the 
general  requirements  needed  to  bring 
into  operation  an  Inter-American  tele- 
communications network  Such  a  net- 
work woiUd  interconnect  the  domestic 
telecommunicatioiis  systems  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  through  the  net- 
\»ork  the  domestic  systems  could  also 
communicate  with  the  out-slde  v.  oi  Id.  The 
study  Is  expected  within  the  next  9  to  12 
months  and  will  be  based  on  studies  al- 
ready undertaken  m  this  area  Very  im- 
portantly, the  proposed  system  would  In- 
volve the  use  of  satellite  communica- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  l.^^sued  by  the  Inter-Amencan 
Development  Bank  in  this  connection  be 
printed  m  the  Record 

There   bema   no  objection,   the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Inter-American     B.a.nk     To     FosT£3     Ivtfe- 

.\Mf3lIC.\N  TtXECOMMlNlCATIONS  NETWORK 

Felipe  Herrera.  President  of  tr.e  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Bank,  today  announced  that  thf 
Bfink  will  undertake  a  prelnvestment  study 
of  the  general  requirements  needed  to  bring 
into  operation  an  Inter-Americar.  Telecom- 
munications Network 

The  completed  network,  which  would  con- 
sist of  existing  and  projected  high  irequency 
radio  networks,  microwave  systems  subma- 
rine cables,  and  satellite  communications. 
would  interconnect  the  domestic  telecom- 
munications systems  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Through  the  network,  the  uomestlc 
systems  could  also  communicate  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 
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Mr  Herrera  also  announced  that  the 
L'nlted  Nations  Development  Programme  has 
agreed  to  collaborate  with  the  Bank  In  the 
study  of  the  network  and  In  the  undertaking 
ot  complementary  detailed  feasibility  and 
preinvestmeut  studies  leading  to  its  estab- 
lishment. 

The  Bank's  prelnvestment  study  will  cen- 
ter on  the  technical  and  economic  require- 
ments needed  to  Interconnect  the  Individual 
cvstems  and  on  the  preparation  of  design 
criteria  and  standardization  of  specifications 
jor  the  network.  Including  a  general  outline 
of  traffic  routing,  geographical  routes,  num- 
bering, switching  and  signaling  plans.  Com- 
pletion of  the  study  Is  expected  In  9  to  12 
months. 

In  a  second  phase,  detailed  plans  of  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  network  would  be  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  countries  to  determine 
their  particular  requirements  to  link  their 
individual  svstems  within  the  network  ar- 
rangement and  formulate  the  corresponding 
projects  for  submission  to  international 
sources  of  financing.  The  United  Nations  De- 
veloping Programme  has  advised  the  Bank 
of  Its  readiness  to  assist  It  in  this  effort. 

In  late  1966.  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Telecom- 
munications Commission  (CITED  asked  the 
Bank  to  examine  the  possibility  of  organizing 
and  directing  the  studies  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  network.  In  February  of  1967 
the  Bank  sponsored  a  meeting  which  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  CITEL.  of  the 
Regional  Telecommunications  Group  for 
Latin  America,  and  the  Organization  of 
.American  States.  The  terms  of  reference  un- 
der which  the  Bank  will  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  integrated  network  were  de- 
veloped In  this  meeting. 

In  carrying  out  its  prelnvestment  study, 
the  Bank  will  utilize  the  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment, of  the  Latin  American  Telecommu- 
nications Network,  which  was  adopted  during 
the  1965  Conference  held  In  Santiago,  Chile, 
by  a  committee  of  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union,  as  well  as  existing 
surveys  of  domestic  networks  of  various 
countries. 

One  such  survey,  covering  Central  America, 
was  carried  out  In  1964  by  the  World  Bank 
under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  Special  Fund. 
The  survey  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
regional  microwave  radio  network  which 
would  interlink  the  five  Central  American 
capitals,  and  provide  connections  with  neigh- 
boring countries. 

Another  survey  on  space  and  terrestrial 
communications  In  South  America  was  re- 
centlv  completed  for  the  Bank  by  the  con- 
sulting firm  of  Page  Communications.  Inc. 
This  survey  deals  with  the  basic  requirements 
to  improve  and  expand  South  America's  tele- 
communications systems  Including  the  pos- 
sible  use   of   satellite   communications. 

All  surveys  indicate  that  Improvement  and 
interconnection  of  Latin  America's  telecom- 
munications systems  would  be  a  major  con- 
tribution to  balanced  economic  development 
at  the  national  level  and  to  the  economic  In- 
tegration process,  and  would  also  have  a 
broad  Impact  on  education  and  social  and 
cultural  development. 

The  Bank  has  allocated  J300,000  from  its 
Prelnvestment  Fund  for  Latin  American  In- 
tepratlor  to  financing  the  survey  announced 
today.  Tills  Fund  was  established  last  year  to 
finance  tht  preparation  of  studies  of  projects 
which  foster  Latin  American  Integration,  in- 
cluding the  field  of  communications. 


SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  at  this  very  moment 
an  extremely  grave  and  dangerous  con- 
frontation taking  place  In  the  Middle 
East,  which  brings  the  nations  of  the 


world  close  to  war.  We  must  not  under- 
estimate the  danger  of  the  threat. 

Since  my  return  from  the  area  in  De- 
cember, I  have  spoken  a  number  of  times 
on  the  subject  of  the  Middle  East.  Each 
time.  I  have  called  for  a  strengthening 
of  the  United  Nations  border  patrol  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan,  and  between 
Syria  and  Israel.  It  was  my  belief  that 
the  buffer  force  between  the  nations 
served  to  prevent  direct  and  tension- 
creating  confrontation.  The  success  of 
the  UNEF  force  in  preventing  major 
incidents  on  the  United  Arab  Republic- 
Israel  border  from  1956  to  the  present 
was  an  important  and  significant 
achievement.  It  was  a  credit  to  the 
United  Nations  and  a  justification  for 
the  support  of  the  organization  by  all 
people  interested  in  peace.  Yet,  over  the 
past  5  days,  we  have  seen  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  UNEF  from  the 
Egyptian-Israel  border. 

The  Secretary  General,  I  am  sure,  be- 
lieved he  had  ample  reason  for  his  sud- 
den decision  to  withdraw  the  UNEF 
force.  Although  I  and  others  would  have 
preferred  full  and  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  by  the  General 
Assembly,  which  originally  authorized 
UNEF,  we  must  now  face  up  to  the  grave 
consequences  of  the  United  Nations  with- 
drawal and  mounting  tension  through- 
out the  area. 

In  addition,  we  must  deal  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  declaration  of  a 
blockade  by  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  a 
closing  of  Israel's  direct  access  to  the 
Red  Sea,  southern  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has  a 
history  of  solemn  commitments  to  guar- 
antee territorial  Integrity  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East.  President  Tru- 
man, as  early  as  1950,  pledged  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  frontiers  of  Israel 
and  the  adjacent  Arab  countries.  In  the 
Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950,  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  published 
the  following  statement : 

The  three  Governments  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  their  deep  interest  in  and 
their  desire  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  area  and  their  unalterable  opposition  of 
the  use  of  force  by  any  one  of  the  States  in 
that  area. 

The  three  Governments,  should  they  find 
that  any  of  these  States  was  preparing  to 
violate  frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would. 
consistent  with  the  obligations  as  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  immediately  take  ac- 
tion, both  within  and  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions to  prevent  such  violations. 

Our  pledge  and  underlying  policy  has 
been  restated  over  the  last  17  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  serious  question  we 
face  at  this  moment  Is  what  action  can 
be  taken  to  avert  fighting  In  the  Middle 
East. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  first  imme- 
diately turn  to  the  United  Nations,  while 
maintaining  our  traditional  rights  to  act 
independently  or  under  the  wording  of 
the  tripartite  agreement. 

In  regard  to  the  independent  action,  I 
might  suggest  the  possibility  of  sending 
a  high-level  representative,  possibly  Am- 
bassador Harriman,  to  Moscow  to  join  in 
talks  with  Soviet  officials  and  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  George  Brown.  France, 


too,  might  be  invited  to  join.  Such  action 
would  be  consistent  with  the  major  all- 
out  diplomatic  efforts  called  for  under 
the  present  circumstances. 

In  turning  to  the  United  Nations,  I 
suggest  the  need  for  an  immediate  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  I  would  recommend  con- 
sideration of  the  five  following  pro- 
posals: 

First.  The  Security  Council  should 
consider  whether  to  declare  this  situa- 
tion a  "threat  to  peace,"  and  undertake 
action  under  chapter  7  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Such  action  could  in- 
clude an  order  for  the  return  of  the 
UNEF  force  to  the  area,  and  empower 
the  Secretary  General  to  obtain  neces- 
sary personnel  from  member  govern- 
ments. 

Second.  The  Security  Council  should 
immediately  consider  authorizing  a 
United  Nations  naval  force  to  patrol  and 
safeguard  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  pre- 
vent any  blockade  of  Israel's  access  to 
the  Red  Sea,  Asia,  and  southern  Africa. 
Creation  of  such  a  naval  force  is  fully 
within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Security  Council,  or,  under  appropriate 
circumstances,  the  General  Assembly. 

I  would  point  out  that  article  16  of 
paragraph  4  of  the  "Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone" 
signed  in  Geneva  on  April  29,  1958, 
would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  Strait 
of  Tiran.  That  article  reads  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  no  suspension  of  the  In- 
nocent passage  of  foreign  ships  through 
straits  which  are  used  for  International 
navigation  between  one  part  of  the  high  seas 
and  another  part  of  the  high  seas,  or  the 
territorial  sea  of  a  foreign  state. 

In  connection  with  this  recommenda- 
tion, I  believe  the  Secretary  General 
should  be  empowered  to  immediately 
create  this  United  Nations  naval  force. 

If  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  any 
legal  objection  to  Israel's  use  of  the 
straits,  let  it  take  that  question  to  the 
World  Court  for  adjudication  or  allow 
the  United  Nations  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  World  Court  for  an  advisory 
opinion.  The  United  Nations  in  the 
meantime  should  stand  ready  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  as  it  existed  prior  to 
the  events  of  the  past  5  days 

I  would  also  suggest  that  Israel  exer- 
cise the  utmost  caution  and  patience 
and  refrain  from  testing  the  blockage  of 
its  ships  in  the  Strait  of  Tiran  for  a 
short  time  until  the  United  Nations  has 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  this  matter. 

Third.  The  Security  Council  should 
declare  an  immediate  cessation  of  further 
preparation  for  warfare  along  the  United 
Arab  Republic-Israel  border  and  a  with- 
drawal by  both  sides  for  a  distance  of 
1  mile  on  each  side  of  the  border  should 
be  ordered  so  as  to  prevent  any  danger- 
ous incidents  or  harassment. 

Fourth.  I  further  suggest  that  patrol 
of  this  border  should  be  forthwith  com- 
menced by  the  United  Nations  Truce  Su- 
pei-visory  Organization  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  area.  This  body  should  be 
strengthened,  If  necessary,  with  those 
segments  of  the  UNEF  force  willing  to 
participate  in  this  border  patrol. 

Fifth,  I  further  recommend  that  the 
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United  Nations,  either  in  the  Security 
Council  or  m  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
sider either  an  immediate  mandate  to 
the  concUiatlon  commission  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  neutral 
states  to  attempt  the  mediation  of  cur- 
rent disputes  and  that  this  body  be  em- 
powered to  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
Middle  East  disturbances. 

I  suggest  all  of  these  actions  be  taken 
within  the  framework  oi  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  so  doin?,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
probability  of  a  Soviet  veto  of  many  of 
these  recommendations  In  the  Security 
Council.  In  that  event.  I  feel  \vc  .should 
proceed  immediately  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  rely  on  the  common  desire  of 
most  nations  of  the  world  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  union  can  play  a  construc- 
tive or  a  disruptive  role  in  lessening  the 
danger  of  war  In  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
not  vet  too  late  for  that  counti-y  to  join 
with  us  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  an  effort  to  avert  the  current 
collision  course  of  events  in  the  Middle 
East.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

AMERICAN   AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  oiily  a 
few  months  ago  a  feeling  of  optimism  and 
a  sense  of  progress  preva'led  throughout 
most  of  Amf>rican  asriculture  Our  farm- 
ers were  headed  for  one  of  the  best  years 
In  their  history.  Farm  Income  was  in- 
creasing by  more  than  S2  billion— and 
this  was  on  top  of  a  gain  of  $m  billion  in 
1965.  Farm  prices,  also,  had  been  rising 
sharply.  After  many  years  it  seemed  that 
agriculture  was  finally  beginning  to 
break  the  vise  known  as  the  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Today — just  a  few  months  later — there 
is  unrest  in  much  of  agricultural  America. 
In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  midwest- 
em  farmers  withholding  milk  from  the 
consumer  market.  We  have  had  many  re- 
ports of  farmer  unhappiness  over  falling 
prices  \Vt'  have  been  getting  letters  of 
com.plaint  from  some  of  our  constituents. 
We  have  b<^en  reading  accounts  of  farmer 
dissatisfaction  in  the  local  papers. 

And,  naturally,  we  have  been  hearing 
from  some  of  our  colleagues  that  the  way 
out  of  the  farm  problem  is  to  abolish  the 
farm  programs 

The  idea  has  spread  to  some  of  the 
new  .so-called  farm  writers  who  seem  to 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  metro- 
politan pre.ss  O'jen  the  pages  of  a  big 
city  newspaper  and  likely  as  not  you  will 
find  .some  citv-bred.  cave-dwelllns  col- 
umnist dec'ari.ne-  "It  is  Mme  to  end  farm 
prosrams— time  to  ?et  rid  of  acreai^e  al- 
lotments and  other  agricultural  con- 
tro's" 

This  springtime  antlfarmer  claptrap 
would  be  amusing — except  that  It  Is 
dan'Terous  They  do  not  know  what  would 
happen  if  the  programs  -vere  ended  So 
they  are  advising  the  American  farmer 
tc  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke 

But  farmers  know  what  happened  be- 
fore they  had  the  programs.  And  they 
know  what  happened  to  feed  grains  in 
19.=i8-60  when  we  tried  to  get  along  with- 
out a  program 

And  finally,  we  know  what  is  indicated 
by  a  very  careful  study  concurred  In  by 


ecDnoniists  from  nine  prominent  land 
grant  universities — namely,  that  without 
tiie  farm,  programs  net  farm  income  by 
1970  would  drop  S5  billion — or  almost 
one-third.  Tliat  would  put  agriculture 
right  back  to  the  disaster  levels  of  10 
years  ago. 

By  1970  we  would  see  70-cent  corn. 
18-  to  20-cent  cotton,  $2  soybeans,  and 
$1  wheat.  With  grain  prices  falling,  live- 
stock supplies  would  overburden  the 
market  Prices  for  hogs  and  poultry 
would  fall  sharply.  Beef  and  daiiy  prices 
would  also  decline,  but  not  as  much. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimo'-is  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  study  by 
the  seven  agricultural  colleges,  which  in- 
clude Iowa  State  University,  University 
of  Michigan,  Kansas  State  University. 
Michigan  State  University.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  OWo  State  University.  North 
Carolina  State  University,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  Stanford  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
E.iccEBPTS  From  Stwdy   bt  AcRicm-TtnuL 

CoixecBS 
Iowa  State  tJalverslty,  tJnlverstty  of  Michi- 
gan. Kansas  SUte  University.  Michigan  Slate 
University.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio 
State  University.  North  Carolina  State  Uru- 
versity.  Harvard  University,  and  Sianlord 
University. 

After  allowing  for  shlfU  in  acreage  be- 
tween crope.  feed  gnLn  prices  would  fall  to 
a  level  where  corn  prices  would  probab'.v  be 
around  70  cents  Cotton  prices  would  fluc- 
tuate, ranging  between  18  and  20  cents  per 
pound 

Soybean  prices  would  probably  be  reduced 
to  around  »1  90  to  $2  00  per  bushel  Wheat 
would  fall  to  about  $1.00  to  $1.10  per  bushel 
Further— because  of  uncertainty — acre- 
ages, prices  and  utilization  of  each  com- 
modity group  would  fluctuate  from  vear  to 
year  if  the  production  of  ere  commodity  In 
the  f^rst  year  was  slgnlf  cantly  expanded  rel- 
ative to  the  others,  sharply  lower  prices  for 
that  commodity  would  follow. 

With  no  annual  adjustment  programs  and 
no  commodity  iu.ins  during  the  1968-70 
period.  It  Is  estimated  that  total  crop  output 
would  be  at  least  15  percent  greater  thiin  In 
1966  Since  there  would  not  be  any  rebuild- 
ing of  grain  reserve  stociti.  livestock  output, 
however,  would  ;\ver.'i?e  over  10  percent  larger 
at  the  end  of  the  period.  A  decline  of  over 
20  percent  in  the  price  level  of  nil  crops  and 
nearly  10  percent  for  livestock  would  be  ex- 
pected by  1970.  Despite  the  greater  output, 
total  cash  receipts  frcm  marketings  by  farm- 
ers would  drop  The  loss  of  government  pay- 
menrs  also  would  be  slgnlflcant. 

Farm  production  expenses  would  continue 
to  rise  somewh.it.  'ITie  lower  livestock  and 
grain  prices  would  reduce  the  costs  of  piir- 
ch.ised  feeds  and  feeder  anim.ils  But  these 
lower  costs  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  added  costs  of  machinery,  fertilizer,  lime 
and  other  nonfarm  purchased  Inputs  needed 
to  produce  the  increased  volume  of  crops  and 
livestock. 

Net  farm  income  might  well  fall  by  about 
$5  billion  below  the  1966  figure  of  S183  bil- 
lion The  net  result  of  discontinuing  annual 
adjustment  programs  would  be  a  drop  of 
about  .1  third  in  net  farm  lucerne  from  1906 — 
or  back  to  about  the  level  of  Income  in  1957. 
In  response  to  the  lower  feed  grain  prices 
that  would  accompany  elimination  of  the 
feed  grain  and  whcst  programs,  production 
of  livestock  would  Increase  The  major  pro- 
duction Increase  would  center  In  hogs  and 
poultry.  Increases  In  total  numbers  of  cattle 


are  limited  by  the  size  of  the  breeding  herds 
and  the  length  of  time  required  to  incre.ise 
numbers.  Hogs  and  poultry,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  stepped  up  In  production  much 
more  rapidly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  farm- 
ers would  lose  all  the  gains  of  the  past 
6  years — and  more. 

Those  who  want  to  "get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  agriculture"  by  abolishing 
farms  programs  would  simply  end  up 
driving  American  farmers  to  the  wall. 

But  what  ab-iut  the  unrest  in  the 
farms  of  America?  Do  my  remarks  mean 
that  this  is  all  a  tempest  in  a  teapot? 
Not  at  all.  Farmers  have  good  cause  for 
cjncem 

Despite  the  progress  of  the  past  6 
years,  they  are  still  Inadequately  re- 
wa'-ded  for  their  labor  The  per  canita 
Income  of  farm  people — and  I  mean  total 
income.  Including  all  earnings  from  part- 
time  work  in  industrj'  and  service  occu- 
pa.lons — is  only  two-thirds  as  much  as 
the  income  of  nonfarm  pe.:ip!e.  The  fig- 
ures are  $1,731  for  farm  people,  as 
against  $2,618  for  all  nonfarmers.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  a  much  better  record 
than  in  1960— in  that  year  farm  people 
had  only  55  percent  as  much  income  as 
nonfarmers.  But  it  still  is  not  good 
enough 

Some  branches  of  a^triculture  are 
worse  off  than  others  Dairy  producers 
especially  are  in  trouble  USDA  studies 
show  that  typical  dairyman  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Northea-st  in  1965  earned  only 
60  to  70  cents  an  hour  Last  year  incomes 
of  many  dairymen  rose  to  $1  to  $1  25. 
This  is  still  less  than  half  t!ie  average 
pay  received  by  factory  workers.  Dairy- 
men have  been  expressing  their  resent- 
ment by  getting  out  of  the  milk  busi- 
ness. For  several  years  now  the  num- 
ber of  dain.'  farms  have  been  dropoing 
by  more  than  100,000  a  year. 

But  the  biggest  cause  of  farmer  un- 
happiness  Is  obviously  the  drop  in  farm 
prices  of  between  9  and  10  percent  since 
last  August.  This  is  a  very  sharp  drop. 
The  fact  that  it  followed  on  the  heels 
of  a  sharp — but  long  overdue— rise  does 
not  make  it  any  easier  to  live  with  This 
is  especially  true  since  the  co.st  of  things 
farmers  buy  has  gone  up  2  percent  since 
August. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  is  tightening 
again.  It  appears  to  the  farmer  that  the 
farm  economy  has  lost  its  forward  thrust 
and  is  now  receding  from  its  recent  levels 
of  progress. 

Farmers  do  not  want  to  see  the  gains  of 
the  past  6  years  slip  away.  They  do  not 
want  to  retrogress.  They  do  not  wish  to 
go  back — even  a  little  way— toward  the 
farm  depression  of  the  1950's. 

There  are  still  other  reason.s  for  to- 
day's farm  unrest.  The  pace  of  change 
in  today's  world  is  unbelievably  rapid. 

Yesterday  we  had  vast  food  surpluses. 
Today  we  are  st;  ur;g!ing  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable reserves. 

Yesterday  we  had  mandatory  com- 
modity programs  In  effect.  Government 
programs  set  the  price  of  key  commodi- 
ties. The  market  price  was  fairly  c'ose  to 
the  loan  level.  Today  the  loan  level  is 
geared  to  make  US.  conimnrtities  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  Additional  di- 
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rect  payments  are  provided  to  insure 
mere  adequate  farm  income.  But  the 
market  makL's  the  price,  and  the  loan 
rate  on  most  commodities  is  well  below 
the  market  price. 

Farmeis  have  depended  so  long  on  rel- 
atively !:ig!a  fixed  loan  levels  that  some 
of  ti:cni  '-;et  uneasy  when  the  m.arket 
jumps  around.  And  it  is  jumpy,  espe- 
cially the  wheat  market. 

Some  farmer^,  and  others  in  agricul- 
ture, feel  that  tlie  loan  level  of  S1.25  for 
wheat  is  too  low.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
loan  level  no  longer  .sets  the  price  for 
wheat.  The  last  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  sliows  that  prices 
received  by  farmers  averaged  $1.55  per 
bushel  on  April  15  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared to  $1.3i)  per  busiiel  on  April  15  of 
last  year.  It  is  my  undei  standing  that 
the  market  price  ci  wheat  this  marketing 
year  will  avcraue  about  $1.65  per  bushel. 
And  yet.  the  loan  level  for  both  the  1965 
and  19(36  crops  of  v.heat  was  set  at  SI. 25. 

Furthermore,  in  most  instances  the  di- 
rect payments  are  ignored.  For  the  1966 
crop,  the.>e  payments  are  lifting  the  av- 
erage farm  price  of  wheat  to  $2.14  a 
bushel,  blend  price.  Some  of  our  farmers 
point  north  of  the  border  to  what  they 
think  are  l>etter  conditions  for  wheat  pro- 
ducers in  Canada.  Yet  the  Canadian's 
averaue  i.-iin  price  f.^r  1966  crop  wheat 
is  estimated  at  $1.65  according  to  the 
Department. 

For  1967-68  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture expects  U.S.  wheat  producers  to 
reap  a  record  income  from  the  1967 
crop  as  a  result  of  increased  production, 
market  prices,  and  marketing  certifi- 
cates. 

Finally,  some  of  the  farmer  unrest  is 
deliberately  inspired — created  by  misrep- 
resentation— or  as  F.  D.  R.  used  to  say, 
made  up  out  of  whole  cloth." 

Actions  taken  by  our  committee  and 
by  Conu're.ss  to  reduce  the  massive  grain 
surpluses  have  been  misrepresented  as 
deliberate  moves  to  depress  farm  prices. 
-Actions  taken  within  the  flexibility  of 
existing  law  to  Increase  acreage  and  thus 
insure  adequate  wheat  and  feed  grain 
supplies  are  misrepresented  as  efforts  to 
build  up  price-depressing  surpluses. 

To  paraphrase  Lincoln,  "You  can 
please  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time 
and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
but  you  can't  please  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time."  In  fact,  so  far  as  some  of 
our  antlfarmer  colleagues  are  concerned, 
you  cannot  please  them  at  any  time. 

They  want  to  ofTer  the  unsuspecting 
American  farmer  a  pig  in  a  poke.  How- 
ever, the  vast  majority  of  American 
farmers  realize  that  programs  aimed  at 
protecting  farm  prices  and  income  are 
noces.sary  if  aJiricullure  is  to  survive. 

It  will  be  a  long,  long  time  before 
farmers  forget  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  and  the  buildup  in  stocks  that 
occured  in  the  19.=)0's.  And  it  will  be  a 
lone,  lonsi  time  before  those  of  us  who 
foueht  the  farmer's  battle  in  this  Cham- 
ber fon'et  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
enacting  the  present  commonsense,  real- 
i-»;-  ■-■^r\  efr°cl:v('  farm  prcnrams. 

Let  U.S  think  back  a  moment  to  the 
situation  of  6  years  ago. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  told  me  on  a 


nmnber  of  occasions  that  the  initial  deep 
worry  he  had  when  he  became  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  that  up  to  half  a 
billion  bushels  of  grain  might  rot  on  the 
ground  because  there  was  no  space  to 
store  it.  This  was  no  idle  fear.  If  pro- 
duction back  In  1961  had  merely  con- 
tinued at  prevailing  rates  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  grain  surplus 
would  soon  overflow  all  available  stor- 
age capacity. 

Tlie  most  serious  immediate  problem 
in  1961  was  the  huge  feed  grain  sui-plus. 
Corn  supplies  were  up  to  2  billion  bush- 
els. Grain  sorghum  stocks  were  enough 
to  carry  us  for  a  full  year  and  a  half. 

We  were  nearing  the  danger  point  at 
which  these  massive  supplies  would 
break  the  restraining  dam  and  flood  the 
market.  Every  sign  was  ominous:  Feed 
grain  prices  had  been  slipping  lower 
each  succeeding  year.  We  were  entering 
a  new  crop  year  with  all  available  stor- 
age space  already  in  use.  Storage  costs 
were  becoming  a  national  scandal.  New 
bin  sites  and  new  grain  elevators  dotted 
the  landscape  everywhere. 

Unless  legislation  could  swiftly  pro- 
vide an  effective  new  program,  stocks 
would  mount  another  300  to  400  million 
bushels  that  year.  The  consequences  for 
grain  producers,  livestock  farmers,  the 
grain  industry,  and  rm-al  America  in 
general  would  have  been  disastrous. 

An  emergency  feed  grain  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  early  in  1961.  It  was 
the  first  major  piece  of  legislation  en- 
acted that  year.  It  set  up  a  voluntary 
program  which  provided  acreage  reduc- 
tion and  price  supports  for  com  and 
grain  sorghum  and  authorized  payments 
to  farmers  for  diverting  feed  grain  acre- 
age to  soil-conserving  uses.  This  pro- 
gram now  stands  as  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  effective  ever  available  to  farm- 
ers. With  some  slight  modifications  it  is 
still  in  effect  today  and  will  be  through 
1969. 

Wheat  was  another  crucial  problem  in 
1961.  Wheat  farmers  had  a  program  that 
called  for  acreage  allotments  and  price 
supports.  But  bigger  wheat  surpluses, 
further  expansion  of  stora.cre,  and  even- 
tual price  disaster  were  built-in  effects  of 
that  program.  At  that  time  we  had 
enough  wheat  on  hand  to  fill  our  do- 
mestic needs  for  more  than  2  years.  Al- 
ready surplus  wheat  filled  all  available 
storage  space — and  we  could  expect  100 
to  200  million  additional  bushels  to  be 
seeking  storage  space  each  year.  As  with 
feed  grains,  nere  was  a  threat  to  wheat 
producers,  the  wheat  industry,  and  the 
entire  rural  community. 

Congress  enacted  a  new  emergency 
program  for  wheat  to  take  effect  on  the 
1962  crop.  A  year  later  it  was  extended 
to  cover  the  1963  crop.  In  addition  to  the 
emergency  program.  Congress  approved 
a  long-range  program  which,  if  accepted 
by  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting  in 
a  referendum,  would  become  applicable 
to  the  1964  crop.  However,  In  the  na- 
tional referendum  held  in  May  1963, 
wheatgrowers  failed  to  approve  the 
long-range  program.  Producers  faced 
the  loss  of  about  one-fourth  of  their 
total  wheat  income,  or  a  drop  of  about 
$600  million. 


We  enacted  a  new  voluntary  wheat 
program  in  the  .spring  of  1964  to  avert 
tins  disaster.  We  also  pa.ssed  a  cotton 
bill.  I  might  add  that  I  pes  (n^.liy  cp- 
posed  the  cotton  provisions  of  that  law, 
ai.d  I  am  p:oud  t^.at  I  did. 

Then  came  1965 — the  critical  year. 
All  the  commodity  programs  were  ex- 
piring tliat  year.  We  liad  to  get  solid 
programs  for  the  future — programs  that 
would  iiave  sone  continuity. 

We  beean  debate  on  the  Food  and 
Afrricult  ue  Act  of  19C5— a  4-year  bill — 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  US.  history.  It 
provided  a  wheat  certificate  plan  with 
100  percent  of  parity  for  domestic  wheat, 
plus  a  cotton  program  and  a  feed  grain 
program.  It  also  contained  provisions 
relating  to  rice,  dairy,  and  crcpland  ad- 
justments. 

It  was  a  tough  fight.  One  farm  orga- 
nization and  a  goodly  number  of  Mem- 
be.  s  of  Congress  opposed  various  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  The  millers  and  bakers 
fought  the  wheat  program.  They  called 
it  a  ■  bread  tax  "  Tliey  ran  around  Cap- 
itol Hill,  distributing  miniature  loaves 
of  bread  with  large  bread  tax  labels  on 
them. 

It  was  not  only  a  tough  fight,  but  al-o 
a  long  one.  But  it  was  won.  We  gave 
agriculture  a  4-year  farm  program. 

It  is  a  flexible  program  which  enables 
farmers  to  move  production  of  several 
major  crops  up  or  down,  according  to 
r.eed.  It  recognizes  that  U.S.  farmers 
possess  a  gigantic  potential  to  overpro- 
duce, and  that  if  we  turned  it  loose  the 
family  farm  would  be  threatened  and 
would  perhaps  perish. 

It  enables  farmers  to  sell  competitively. 

It  sets  loan  rates  at  moderate  levels 
so  we  will  not  price  ourselves  out  of 
world  markets. 

It  uses  production  payments  to  main- 
tain farm  income. 

It  ties  production  into  acreage  diver- 
sion when  necessary  for  supply  manage- 
ment. 

It  encompasses  Government  busdng 
programs  that  will  step  up  sharply  when 
a  bumper  crop  produces  an  oversupply. 

It  calls  foi-  a  minimum  of  Government 
participation. 

It  gives  farmers  more  discretion  in 
making  their  own  farm  plans  than  they 
have  had  at  any  time  since  the  early 
1930's. 

Ameiican  farmers,  backed  up  by  the 
constantly  developing  agricultural  legis- 
lation enacted  between  1961  and  1965. 
liave  iiad  6  years  of  amazing  progress. 
Tlie  contrast  between  these  6  years  and 
the  8  years  that  preceded  them — the 
period  1953  to  early  1961— rould  hardly 
be  miore  devastating  to  those  who  say  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  farmers  to 
substitute  a  do-nothing  approach  for  our 
present  programs. 

The  facts  are  overwhelming.  Only  the 
deliberately  blind  can  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced. 

Take  income.  In  the  8-year  period 
ending  with  1960.  farm  net  Income 
dropped  $2.4  billion — a  loss  of  17  per- 
cent. In  the  6  years  since  1960.  farm  net 
Income  has  risen  by  $4.6  billion — a  gain 
of  40  percent. 

Gross  farm  income  from  1952  to  1960 
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rose  only   3  percent.  Since  1960.  it  has 
:isen  31  pe:cetU 

Net  income  per  farm  between  1952  and 
1960  rose  abeut  9  percent  Since  1960,  net 
income  per  farm  is  up  70  percent. 

In  195J  larm  people  per  capita  had  59 
percent  a.s  much  income  as  nonfarm  peo- 
ple. By  1960.  th:.s  had  fallen  to  55  percent. 
Last  year  tiie  ptrctnuise  was  up  to  66 
percent  As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  not 
enouKh  but  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction 

Take  surpluses.  During  the  8  years  be- 
fore we  could  enact  commonsense  com- 
modity programs.  farm  surpluses 
mounted  to  unheard  of  heights. 

Today  the  surpluses  of  wheat,  corn, 
vegetable  oil.  rice,  and  milk  are  gone. 
We  have  reduced  the  tobacco  surplus. 

We  al.-^o  expect  the  cotton  carryover 
this  summer  to  be  down  to  about  12  mil- 
lion bales-  ntar'.v  5  million  below  last 
year 

The  dLsappearance  of  the  surpluses  is 
clearly  evidenced  m  the  declining  Gov- 
ernment investment  in  farm  commodi- 
ties. The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
investment  in  farm  commoditle.s  is  now- 
down  to  about  $4  billion  compared  with 
about  $8  billion  \:\  the  peak  years  of  1956 
and  1959 

Storage  and  J;ar.dli:v  cosUs  are  .steadily 
decreasing  We  e.stimate  tt-.at  m  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  storage  and  handling  costs 
will  be  at  least  $360  million  less  than 
in  fiscal  year  1961  The  cumulative 
savings  on  feed  i^ rains  and  wheat  alone 
through  the  coming  ft.'-cal  year  are  ex- 
pected to  e.xceed  $1  1  billion 

Take  exports  Farm  exports  today  a:e 
In  the  healthiest  condition  ever  Six  years 
ago  U  S  agricultural  exports  had  climbed 
to  the  then  all-time  high  of  about  $4  8 
billion.  Last  year  our  exports  totaled  $6  9 
billion — up  44  percent— and  we  expect 
them  to  ri.se  abo've  $7  billion  in  1967. 

Commercial  exports — dollar  sales — 
have  had  a  particularly  rapid  growth. 
Dollar  exports  rose  from  $3  3  billion  In 
1960  to  $5  3  billion  in  1966 — a  ^am  of 
nearly  60  ptuxent  We  are  headed  for  a 
new  dollar  record  of  S5  4  billion  this 
year — mere  than  our  total  .shipments 
amounted  to  m  any  year  prior  to  1963 

A  decade  ago.  domestic  farm  policy  was 
largely  out  of  tune  with  exports,  and  our 
exports  showed  it  One  of  the  Important 
changes  since  1960  has  been  to  design  and 
administer  wheat,  feed  gram,  and  cotton 
programs  to  encourage  a  maximum  flow 
into  world  trade 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  we  exported 
the  produce  of  1  acre  out  of  every  4 
harvested — over  60  percent  of  our  wheat, 
the  equivalent  of  47  percent  of  our  cash 
receipts  from  the  feed  grains.  42  percent 
of  our  soybean  and  bean-equivalent-of- 
oil,  20  percent  of  ou:  cotton  We  now  have 
some  37  percent  of  the  world  wheat 
trade — almost  half  the  world  feed  grain 
trade — and  over  90  percent  of  th.e  world 
soybean  trade 

The  programs  enacted  during  the  pa>t 
6  years  enable  us  to  make  better  use  of 
abundance  At  least  45  million  .Ameri- 
cans— 12  million  more  than  In  1960 — are 
now  being  helped  to  better  diets,  better 
nutrition,  better  health,  through  \ariou.s 
food  distribution  programs. 


lx\  1961,  tiie  food  stamp  proiiram  was 
launched  on  a  pilot  basis  m  eit.'ht  areas. 
It  is  now  operating  in  about  680  com- 
munities and  serving  1.5  miUion  persons. 
School  lunches  are  being  served  to  19 
million  children  this  year— compared 
with  about  13  million  in  1960  The  dollar 
amount  of  food  made  available  to  the 
schools  increased  $22  million  over  last 
vear— from  $117  million  to  $139  m  llion. 
By  July  1.  due  to  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act.  about  100.000  undernourished  chil- 
dren will  be  getting  good  breakfasts 

We  are  using  American  f.3od  to  save 
lives  in  India  and  to  relieve  hunger  in 
many  other  countries.  Our  food  aid  is  a 
vital  force  in  carrying  out  our  policy  of 
helping  underdeveloped  nations  to  help 
themselves  by  developing  their  own  econ- 
omies. Last  fiscal  year,  our  food-for- 
peace  expenditures  totaled  $1.85  billion. 
This  was  a  great  expression  of  the  com- 
passionate good  will  of  the  people  of 
America. 

Finally,  since  1961  we  have  embarked 
on  a  concerted  effort  to  make  rural 
.America  a  t)etter  place  to  live.  The  re- 
vitalization  of  rural  America  now  couvz 
on  finds  more  rural  people  enjoyinu  pure 
water,  better  housing,  better  community 
facilities,  improved  schools,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  an  increasing  number  and  va- 
nety  of  off-farm  jobs. 

Our  progress  In  serving'  rural  America 
is  clear  cut  For  example,  in  1961  the 
Farmers  Homp  .Administration  helped  fi- 
nance 33  rural  water  .-ystems  Since  then, 
FHA  has  doubled  tho  number  of  systems 
financed  each  year,  until  last  year  alone 
the  agency  helped  about  1.000  communi- 
ties instal  water  or  disposal  systems 

.American  agriculture  has  reached  a 
new  plateau.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
our  agricultural  problems  are  now  waived 
But  I  do  believe  that  farmers  have  finally 
arrived  at  a  takeoff  point  from  which 
they  can  begin  to  share  more  adequately 
in  the  continued  economic  growth  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

True,  there  are— and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be — problems  of  balancing  pro- 
duction with  demand. 

There  are  now — and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be — Inequities  which  must  be 
corrected. 

There  are  now — and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be — causes  of  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  some  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams. 

The  programs  are  not  perfect — far 
from  it  They  are  only  the  best  that  the 
combmed  wisdom  of  farmers  and  their 
organizations.  Congress,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  have  ever  been  able  to 
develop 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  prog- 
re.ss  we  have  made — and  of  the  promise 
that  progress  holds  out  for  the  future. 

Wheat  Income  Is  not  yet  good  enough. 
out  last  year  It  was  the  highest  m  15 
years — and  in  1967-68  It  will  set  a  new- 
record 

Cotton  income  is  not  satisfactory,  but 
the  new  program  is  worth  S200  million 
more  to  farmers  this  year  than  the  old 
one  would  be  worth,  and  it  is  bringing 
the  surplus  down  fast. 

Com  and  other  feed  grain  growers  are 
getting  too  httle  from  their  crops,  but 
in  1966  feed  jraln  Incomt  was  more  than 


S2  8  billion  higher  than  m  1960 — an  in- 
crease of  over  50  percent. 

The  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  in- 
dustries are  now  suffering,  but  I  see 
better  days  ahead. 

Farm  net  income  last  year  was  S16.3 
billion,  and  it  should  hold  close  to  that 
level  this  year  But  it  is  not  cnou'^h.  We 
can,  and  we  will,  raise  it. 

However,  we  need  tune  Do  not  become 
discouraged.  The  price  situation  now- 
facing  us  is  temporary  It  will  get  better. 
In  th:s  vein,  I  ask.  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  existing  program?  Is  it  high 
market  prices  set  by  high  supports  which 
will  require  stringent  controls,  export 
payments  and,  in  seme  cases,  loss  of 
markets?  Do  we  really  want  this'  I  think 
not.  We  have  had  experience  with  this 
in  the  past.  and.  personally.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hesitate  to  eo  back  to  the  old 
programs 

I  have  confidence  that  we  can  work  out 
of  our  present  difticulties  and  that  we 
will  reach  a  new  economic  hi?h  in  agri- 
culture As  I  say.  this  will  happen,  but  it 
will  take  confidt'iice  tune.  and.  above  all. 
patience. 

Mr  President.  I  a.-k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing,' my  i-omarks.  certain  tabl«=s  sub- 
stantiatini;  the  figurt-s  that  I  ha\f  placed 
in  the  Reoord 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  the  tables  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record    as  requested. 
'See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  first  table  shows 
avcraije  prices  received  by  f.irmers  fcr 
selected  commodities 

Ihe  second  table  shows  the  average 
prices  received  as  a  percentage  of  parity 
prices  for  all  commodities  and  .-elected 
cnmmodities  It  will  be  noted  m  this 
table  that  the  iirice  of  wheat  as  a  per- 
cent of  parity,  let  us  say.  is  low.  but  the 
parity  figures  do  not  take  payments  made 
to  farmers  into  consideration  Those 
figures  are  not  available  on  a  monthly 
basis  The  same  holds  true  as  to  certain 
other  commodities. 

Table  No  3  shows  the  number  of  live- 
stock on  farms  and  ranches.  January  1. 
It  shows  quite  an  Increase  from  1960 
through  1967  The  same  holds  true  with 
respect  to  sheep  and  hoi4s.  The  hou  pop- 
ulation has  increa.sed  .since  1966.  prices 
for  hogs  were  pood.  The  hog  [oopulation 
was  about  47  million  but  increa.sed  to 
about  51  million  in  1967  Of  course,  that 
had  the  efTect  of  depressing  the  price  of 
hogs. 

The  fourth  table  shows  the  monthly 
average  price  of  choice  steers  at  Chicaeo 
and  total  steers  slauiihtered  uiider  Fed- 
eral inspection 

The  fifth  table  indicates  commercial 
meat  production,  total  meat  imports,  and 
imports  as  a  percentage  of  production. 
The  sixth  table  shows  meat  imports 
The  .seventh  table  shows  milk  produc- 
tion, imixjrts.  imports  as  a  percent  of 
production,  number  of  milk  cows  and 
heifers  on  farms,  and  number  ot  dali-y 
farms 

As  I  recall,  Mr  President,  there  is 
much  unrest  among  milk  producers:  and 
I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record  that  of  all 
commodities  supported,  milk  is  the  only 
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one  ir.  which  the  committee  or  Congress 
made  no  changes  The  price  support  for 
milk  remains  at  75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
with  uncontrolled  production. 

Mr  President,  in  addition  to  this  sup- 
port price  I  have  just  mentioned  we  have 
special  programs  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
We  ha-,  e  price  support  operations  costing 
S146  791  347  and  a  special  milk  program 
for  1966  amounting  to  $90,544,000,  or  a 
total  01  5237,335,347 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  in  connection  with  this 
matter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
St-e  exhibit  2  I 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  to  further  control 
meat  Imports.  I  would  hope  that  hear- 
ings would  be  held  soon.  As  Senators 
know,  a  few  years  ago  Congress  enacted 
quotas  on  meat.  Many  people  think  these 
quotas  cover  all  red  meats  produced.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  not  all  imports  of  the  red  meats 
are  subject  to  the  quota. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  real  prob- 
lem In  the  dairy  Industry  relates  to  the 
tremendous  increase  in  imports.  Just  last 
Friday  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Holland,  completed 
hearings  on  S.  612  which  would  limit 
Imports.  In  addition,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  the  Tariff  Commis- 


sion to  look  into  this  matter.  Tariff  Com- 
mission hearings  began  on  May  15.  No 
doubt,  the  end  result  will  be  a  curtail- 
ment  of    price    destructive    Imports. 

The  only  meats  which  are  subject  to 
quotas  are  imports  of  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  cattle  meat  and  meats  of  goats 
and  sheep,  other  than  lamb.  Red  meats 
not  subject  tc  quotas  are  pork,  lamb,  and 
all  canned  and  cured  meats.  That  is  quite 
a  variety  not  covered  by  the  quota  law 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  look 
further  Into  this  matter  and  probably  do 
a  better  job  in  the  futui'e  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
imports  of  meat  subject  to  quota  amount 
to  only  about  one-half  the  total  quantity 
of  imports  as  can  be  seen  from  table  6. 


Exhibit  1 
Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  selected  commo'nties 


Year  and  month                     Wheat 

Corn 

Upland 

Rice 

Soybeans 

Xl\  milk. 

Comnif-r- 

Hogs 

Beef 

Steers  and 

Calves 

cotton 

wholesale 

rial  broiler? 

cattle 

heifers 

Cents  per 

Per  hun- 

Per hun- 

CerU! prr 

Per  hun- 

Per hun- 

}'er tiuri- 

Per  hun- 

I>,T 

jimhrl 

/Vr  bushel 

pound 

dred  utight 

Per  bathel 

dred  ueiQht 

pound 

dred  U  tlQht 

dred  Height 

dred  u  eight 

dred  u  eight 

lutR): 

January. 

March 

May 

July         

September .-- 

Novcmher .- 

M.78 
1.82 
1.82 
1  67 

$0.98 

1.00 

1.07 
I  oy 

J9.  92 
2S.  42 
J9.  26 
31.39 

.■84.  79 
4.  S3 
4.  70 
4.71 

$2.  ni 

1.99 

2.  00 
1,97 

$4.37 
4.19 

A  H2 
3.  9>; 

17,  1 
18.(1 
17.  i 

$12,111 
15.00 
1.5.40 
16.60 

$20.  .50 
21.80 
2L70 
•20.30 

$23. 10 
24.10 
■24.00 
22.70 

$24. 40 
25.40 
-24.  70 
22.90 

1.72 
1.76 

1  i>) 

3J.  26 

3),  OS 

4.30 

4.97 

1  97 
1,96 

4,  42 

4,  6;; 

1.5.8 
15.7 

15.70 
16.60 

19.40 
18.20 

21.  50 

22. 10 

21.  -20 
21.70 

19fi5:                                                                       1 

Jsiuiary -. 

Marih , 

Mav       

July     - 

Seiitenilier 

Nnvemlier - 

1.38 

1  :v'i 

l.l.i 
1    IS 

29.  02 
2S.  60 

5.13 

5.18 

2,  73 

2,  S,-' 

4,62 
4  17 

14.8 

l.i.6 

23.20 

16.30 

18.00 

18.6<l 

2-2.60 
20.60 

22.  40 

20.  .50 

1  ;« 

1  23 

29.  Sfi 

4.97 

2  72 

:;,  9'i 

1.5.4 

19.70 

20.60 

22.90 

21.90 

1  :s\ 

1  22 

.-Jil.Ol 

4.93 

2.  69 

4  n:j 

1,V5 

23.  20 

21.  20 

■28.70 

-22.  60 

1  :<:( 

I    l^ 

29.  4S 

4.  69 

2,  3^ 

4  4:i 

14  5 

21 10 

■20.  70 

■23.  00 

22  411 

1  :is 

ys 

29,  M-.' 

4.93 

2,  36 

4  64 

14  6 

23.  50 

19.80 

22.40 

■22.  40 

1966: 

January 

March 

May - 

July 

Septembw 

November. 

1  41 
1  41 
1  44 
1   74 

I   14 
1   12 

1    19 

1  27 

26.  59 

27,  93 

2S.49 
■29.  S7 

5.19 
5.12 
5.08 
5.15 

2.67 

2  71 
2,90 

3  37 

4  .i3 
4  b\ 
4  33 
4.66 

!•■.  4 
17  4 
16.  7 
16   1 

27.  30 
24  00 
22.  30 
23  (Kl 

21.  10 
24,00 
■23  (111 

21    H(l 

23.  80 

26.  20 
24  70 
23.60 

24.  70 
27.  60 

•26,811 
25  3" 

1  71 

I  -HI 

1  35 

1  2ti 

21,  17 

21  S9 

4  69 
5.00 

2  97 

2,80 

5  24 
5  39 

14.8 
13.6 

22. 10 
19.-20 

•22,  50 
'20, 9<J 

24.  40 
23.00 

26.  50 
■25.  ^20 

1W7 

Ja'iuary 

February 

March             

1  .')7 
1   49 

1  55 

1  2S 
1.26 
1.28 
1.26 

19.  Sil 
■20.70 
20.50 
20.40 

5.14 
5.13 
S.  10 
5.13 

2^71 
2.74 
2.71 

5.15 
5.06 
4.96 
4  84 

13  9 
15  4 

14  3 

13    ^ 

18,90 
is.  80 
17.90 
17.00 

21  70 
Jl  liO 
21.50 
21.60 

23  91) 
23  30 
■23.00 
23.20 

26.10 
26.60 
26.20 

\.liril      

.^ource    .\j;riiuUiiral  Prices.  U.S.  Department  of  .\griculture, 

ArtTiiiit-  f)itrfs  rtctii'f'd  (i,s  a  percfutaqe  of  pnritij  prices  f)r  nil  conniio'lttirs  <ind  xrlectvd  coniniodtties 


Year  and  nmnlh 


All 
com  mod- 
ifies 


Wheat 


!»(». 


.I.iiiuary 

March 

May 

July 

.September. 
N'ovember. 


1965. 


January 

March 

May 

July 

September. 
November. 


80 


78 
SO 
79 
79 
SO 
81 


Com 


60 
61 
65 

67 
65 
56 


Upland 
cotton 


76 
73 
76 
82 
84 
75 


77 
'82 


Rice       I   Soybeans 


All  All 

milk       1    chickens 
wholesale  1       ilive) 


83 

69 

83 

63 

81 

68 

84 

68 

78 

68 

S5 

66 

79 

68 

85 

68 

73 

68 

85 

60 

81 

69 

85 

59 

74 
75 
78 
78 
78 


55 
54 
52 
51 
52 
54 


74 

76 


75 
62 


67 
69 
71 
71 
71 
69 


79 
80 
75 
75 
71 
75 


91 
95 
89 
88 


.6 
76 
J I 
76 
75 
74 


1966. 


'  inuarv 

-M.irch.'.... 

.May 

July 

September. 
November. 


1967 


JiUiuary.. 
February. 

March 

April 


80 
■86 


Beef 
cattle      I     Calves 


.57 
71 
72 
78 
73 
76 


86  I 

91 ; 
92 ; 

87  i 
83  I 


96 
93 

87 
80 
86 


79 
SO 
SO 
77 


56 
55 
56 
67 
66 
61 


61 
5S 
62 
60 


75 
80 

84 
79 


SO 
79 
80 
78 


64 
66 
66 
70 
49 
51 


75 
74 

75 
6X 


86 

76 

74 

86 

81 

78 

91 

84 

75 

M6 

86 

72 

92 

86 

65 

87   1 

85 

59 

73 

92 
107 
1113 
108 


71 
73 

80 

82 
81 


69 
70 
74 


122 
106 
98 
101 
96 
83 


79 
80 
8S 

80 
82 
76 


47 
49 
49 
48 


84 
83 


84 
SS 

85 

87 


63 
r>9 
65 
63 


79 
78 
75 
71 


77 


si 
90 
86 
81 
85 
81 


80 
s2 
81 
80 


.V.ijuste  I  to  include  Ctovernment  payment^  m  furniers. 


-Xsni'iiliur.i!  i'nc 
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May 


> ' 


1967 


Number  of  livestock  on  farms  and  ranches^ 
Jan.  1.  United  States 

[1,000  head) 


IMI. 


19«T  ' 


96.  236 

97,7111 

IM,  4.S8 
107.  91)3 
100.  IKIO 

inuMfj 


30,  l^l 
;«.  733 

J9.  114 
■>.  I/.'.' 
2ti.  7S4 
25.  5.V) 
23.  SOX 
22.  S79 


33.170 
32.  r.'S 
:<(i.  9HU 
M.  I7K 
27.  U« 
Jii.  127 
24,734 
23.727 


58.02* 

3<».  4M 

.«..'W) 

Sf^K'I^J 

W.619 

377.  :iy.' 

57.993 

375.  575 

Srt.  7!i7 

3S2.  J<i2 

5fl.7»J 

3«4.  n't 

47.  414 

303.  019 

61.095 

427.  tvl9 

'  Preliminary. 

So'irce;  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  M-tfcb  1967. 


Monthly  average  price  of  Choice  stee'-s  at 
Chicago  and  total  steers  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection 


Month 


lOM 

Janiiao' 

Febniao'- 

M»reh.. 

Apnl 

MW 

IBIM. 

iBly       .. 

August  -. 
8eptei'<l>«r 
OctoN-r 
Noveiiilfr 
Heceniber 
19«7 

January  .- 
Jebruary.. 
March..  . 


Choice 
stoen.  dol- 
lars iior  hun- 
drviivkCleht 
at  ChlcaKO 


Total!  S. 

sterr  V»d- 
eral Inspec- 
tion 

slaitKhler 


27.79 
29.22 
27. 9H 
2(175  I 
2A.4U 
25.  41 
25.  «S 
26.11 

:s.5« 

24.94 
24.50 

2S.25 
24.92 
24  «7 


1.000 


htait 
1.  l.V) 

I.  urn 

1,129 
1,<^«3 
1.190 
1.27U 
1.154 
1.247 
1.J03 

l.i:is 

1.126 
1.140 

1.229 

i.iai 


Source:  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation.  .March  1967. 


Comrnercial  meat  production,  total  meat  im- 
ports, and  imports  as  a  percentage  of  pro- 
duction 


T«ar 


IMO 
IMt 
I9«2 
1«*<3 
l«r4 

IM6 


I 


Production         Imports 


MtlU(mt  of 

27,018 
27.  4»* 
27.  SVl 
29,516 
31.687 

an,63« 

33,124 


\fimotu  of 
pound* 
l,lH>t.l 
1,325.1 
l,7Us.H 
2.1147.2 
1.431.6 
1. 347. 3 
1.710.9 


1-  I 
pruiluction 


3  9 
4.8 
6.4 
6.0 
4.5 
4.4 


Meat  imports 
(lo  millions  or  pounds) 


Total  meat 
Imports 

.\te»t  subject 

tor..>5.1mtM>rt 

reathcitons 

mn. 

1.04S.1 
1.325.1 
1.71N.8 
2. 047,  2 
1.431  6 
1,347.3 
I.7m9 

451.0 

I9A1                     

614.0 

1962.                    

»-'5  0 

1963         

1,04U  1 

19M  '     

739  9 

IfMS . 

1<W« 

W.7 

614.  2 

(«2a  4 

'900,0 

Milk  productivn,   imports,   impurta  as  a  percmt  uj   production,   numbtr  of  rrtdf.    cowv  and 


hetfers  on  (arms,  and  number  of  dairy  farms 


>  Import  quota  law  enacted  .Vug.  22, 1964. 

>  Estlmati>d 

Soiirve    I.h(<stock  and  .Meat  Situation,  May  1966  and 
M  arch  19tr: 


Year 

.Milk        1 

pnxluctlon    i 
1 
SiaiK-n 

fniuiidt 

I9«n.. 

rri.  iini  ' 

IWftl    .    ,    .    .•»«*»••«.•■  4-->«-.       ••*••.»•••»---- 

125.7117 

1962   .       -    .- - 

Ifi.  251 

1963    . 

12'.  J'l.' 

19«4.. 

1.1.  '.''■: 

l9^^ 

124  173 

IWlti . .  .,.,..^...^».. 

12;i.  23«l 

1967  ». 

I2U.5UI 

t 

Imports 

(iiillk 

••(lUlvaleiit) 


MlUUm 


Imports  as 
;i  [HTCcnt  of 
liro'lurtioii 


Cows  and 

hi'ifere 

2  M'rtrs 

and  over 


Fui-ms 
selliiu!  milk 
oik!  cri'iiu 


MM 
Tiin  I 
795  I 
91.S 
s3<i 
918  I 
2.775 
3.813  I 


''AVW. 


ttrctnt 

.Wlh'Jit 

Am<< 

Thvutandt 

11.5 

19.5 

'1.017 

.6 

10.3 

.0 

19.0 

.  t 

18.4 

.  1 

17  6 

ti48 

.7 

17.0 

2S 

16.0 

3.2 

19.2 

»soo 

'Estimated  by  CS.  Depiutment  of  Acricullure. 
Source:  ER3,  U.S.  l)r;viitmi''it  nf  Vniitulture. 

ExHsrr  2 

I 

Dairy  products 

Program  costs,  fiscal  1966: 
Price  support  operatlOQS- 
Speclal  milk  program 


$146,791,347 
90,  544. 000 


Total. 

Number 
served 
gram  . 

Number 
served 


237,  336. 347 


of 


pints 


special    mlllc 


mUk 
pro- 


3.  058.  500.  000 


of     '/i     pints     miltc 
school    lunch    pro- 
gram   - 3.093, 100.000 

.Armed  Forces  mlllt 0 

Price  support  level: 
Manufacturing  milk 

(jser  hundredweight) $4 

Butterfat  (cents  per  pound  i  0.  616 


SPRUCE  KNOB-SENECA  ROCKS  NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  AREA  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  IS  A  NATURAL 
SHRINE  OF  UNTOUCHED  BE-\UTY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  an  article  which  I  prepared 
for  Outdoor  West  Virginia,  and  which 
was  published  in  this  month's  Lssu?.  I 
called  the  new  Spruce  Knob-Sencca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  of  West 
Virginia  a  "Natural  Shrine  of  Untouched 
Beauty." 

Many  of  my  Senate  coUeaBues  will 
doubtless  remember  hearing  me  discus.^ 
the  unmatched  attributes  of  the  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks  area  of  West  Vir- 
clnla:  for  in  the  past  I  have  come  to 
the  Senate  for  support  as  the  principal 
author  of  legislation  to  develop  this  area 
into  a  national  recreational  area — one 
where  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  having  preserved  for  them  the  un- 
touched natural  beauty  of  this  Monon- 
gahela  Forest  region. 

I  am  proud  that  my  efforts  have  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  this  re- 
serve of  natural  beauty.  I  invite  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  visit  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
matrazine  article,  as  previously  identi- 
fied, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Natcual  Skbine  or  CTntouchcd  Bcautt 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Bted 

of  West  Virginia) 

It  Is  to  West  Virginia's  supreme  credit  that 
we  can  claim  an  "explosion  shelter"  which 


abounds  in  nature's  finest  sounds,  colors, 
fragrances,  and  animal  creature.s  I  refer  lo 
the  new  Spruce  Knob-Sentca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area  In  Grant  and  Pendleton 
Counties  of  West  Virginia. 

THE  NEW  SParCE  KNOB-SENECA  ROCKS  NA- 
TIONAL  RECREATION  AREA  ABOU.NDS  WFIH 
NATURES    FINEST 

As  It  appears  now,  this  reserve  of  untouched 
beauty  within  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  looms  to  become  or;e  of  the,  If  not  the 
principal  vacatlonland  for  the  ever-Increas- 
ing urban  areas  on  the  East  Coast.  The  US. 
Forest  Service  has  pegged  this  100000-acre 
natural  shrine  as  a  haven  for  some  1  mlUiun 
visitors  by  1970. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  Forest  Service  e.xpects 
that  some  3  to  5  million  visitors  will  call  at 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks.  They  are  ex- 
pected from  not  only  the  East  Coast,  but  also 
all  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the  world 

May  I  suggest  that  this  Is  a  "tourist  explo- 
sion" for  which  West  Virginia  must  now  be 
planning  to  accommodate  during  most  of  the 
months  of  the  year.  It  will  not  be  without 
Just  reward,  for  tourists  are  known  to  pay  for 
their  recreation  In  the  average  amounts  of 
about  $7  dally  per  person.  The  Forest  Service 
estimates  that  the  Income  from  this  new 
recreation  area  could  skyrocket  to  a  figure  be- 
tween $6  5  million  and  $10  million  a  year  by 
1970. 

If  estimates  of  visitors  by  the  year  2000 
hold  true,  the  resulting  Income  to  West  Vir- 
ginia could  be  In  excess  of  S32  million  an- 
nually. 

I  have  long  recognized  the  beauty  of  this 
rolling  hillside  country,  and.  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  It  In  this  natural  state  for  human 
enjoyment,  I  was  pleased  to  press  for  the 
legislation  which  created  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca.  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area. 
Ne.>dless  to  say.  I  had  the  support  of  the 
Ampflrnn  ForesTry  .A.>v';ocl.Ttl<ni.  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  and  many  other 
travel  advisory  organizations.  There  are  also 
many  conservation  groups  which  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  work  with  Congress 
and  the  Forest  Service  to  preserve  the  nat- 
ural setting  for  tourUt  enjoyment. 

Now.  how  win  West  Vlrglnln  prep'.re  for  the 
onrush  of  tourists'' 

Visitors  arrlvln,j  by  car  reach  the  recrea- 
tion area  over  US.  Highways  33.  50.  219.  and 
250  The  Forest  Service  has  plans  for  an 
apnual  expansion  of  parking  areas,  camp 
grounds,  and  picnic  areas  at  several  loca- 
tions The  Service  will  also  encourage  small 
businessmen  to  construct — within  the  over- 
all planning  context  of  the  park— motels, 
lodges,  and  hotels.  There  will  have  to  be  ad- 
ditional restaurants,  service  stations,  and 
souvenir  shops  along   the  way  also. 

What  will  the  visitors  do?  Let  me  cata- 
logue a  few  of  the  activities  which  should 
be  high  on  their  Ust: 
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-  Spruce  Knob,  the  highest  point  in  the 
state,  reaching  a  height  of  4.860  feet.  From 
this  peak,  visitors  will  have  a  panoramic  view 
of  numerous  smaller  hills  and  ridges  In  the 
.\pp.ihichian  Mour.talns.  all  covered  with 
sl.uely  tree.?  and  colorful  wildflowers. 

-  Spruce  K::ob  Tower,  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  native  rock  near  the 
peal;  t  f  Spruce  Knob.  It  will  stand  about  25 
feet  liigh  and  house  a  visitors'  center,  over- 
looking  the   scenic   valleys  below. 

— Seneca  Rocks — those  cathedral-like 
spires  which  ri.=e  1,000  feet  above  a  branch 
of  the  Potom  ic  River,  They  have  been  called 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  and  Interesting 
natural  wonders  e.ist  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

— Smoke  Hole  Cave,  a  multi-room  under- 
ground castle  built  by  Indians  centuries  ago. 

— Seneca  Caverns,  that  nationally  re- 
nowned .series  of  subterranean  rooms,  lo- 
cated near  the  highest  peak  in  the  state 
and  adorned  wltli  various  formations  of 
stalactites  and  stalagmites,  fashioned  by 
drops  of  water  trickling  through  the 
earth's  surface  for  thousands  of  years.  One 
can  see  such  attractions  here  as  the  "Statue 
of  Liberty,"  "Niapara  Falls,"  and  the  "Metro- 
PlIiHii   Opera   House." 

Fishing  win  be  as  simple  as  stepping  out 
of  a  tent.  There  are  "Blp  Spring,"  and  major 
tributaries  of  the  Potomac  River — the  South 
Branch  :ind  the  North  and  South  Porks  of 
the  South  Branch,  of  clear,  cold,  spring-fed 
broi'iks  and  rlvalets  flowing  from  forested 
watersheds,  creating  scenic  attractions  as 
tliey  cascade  out  of  the  high  mountains  Into 
the  valleys  below. 

When  it  comes  to  sight-seeing,  at  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks.  I  am  reminded  of  that 
memorable  line  from  Shakespeare's  Richard 
II  when  he  speaks  of  "This  blessed  plot  .  .  ." 
Ar.otiiPr  wrller— many  years  following 
Sh:ikrspea re   -spoke  of  it  in  this  manner: 

"The  Smoke  Hole  Country  lies  in  almost 
untouched  beauty,  a  haven  of  escape,  a 
Shangri-La  of  all  things — trees,  flowers, 
ar.lmal  life,  scenic  vistas,  and  climate.  It 
provides  a  retre.it  from  the  disturbing  noises 
of  expanding  American  Industrialism." 

Only  a  short  distance  beyond,  there  Is 
"Hermit  Island"  on  Spruce  Knob  where  one 
botanist  found  283  .species  of  flora,  indicat- 
ing the  abund.mce  and  variety  of  plaiits  to 
be  found  there. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  wonders 
of  nature  to  be  enjoyed  In  the  park.  How- 
ever. I  believe  the  essence  of  the  scene  was 
stated  most  perfectly  by  a  visitor  some  years 
ago.  He  wrote  a  one-line  farewell.  It  reads: 

"Paradise  Discovered,  October  23,  1725." 

Let  us  hope  others  will  find  It  this  way  too. 


THE  PrESIDENT,  VIETNAM.  AND 
APPEALS  FOR  IRRESPONSIBLE 
ACTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  recent  weeks  there  have  been 
un.setllinfcr  indications  of  a  growing  sen- 
timent among  our  i^eople  to  dangerously 
expand  the  wnr  in  Vietnam.  These  signs 
a'e  reflected  in  recent  Gallup  and  Harris 
polls  showing  that  increasing  numbers 
of  Americans  now  want  to  escalate  this 
war  In  pursuit  of  a  total  military  victory. 

This  hawkish  mood  is  probably  in- 
evitable because  of  the  difficult  and  frus- 
trating nature  of  the  war  itself.  But  while 
it  Is  understandable  that  we  should  want 
to  "get  It  over  with,"  the  fact  remains 
that  this  Is  a  limited  war  of  limited 
means  for  limited  objectives. 

It  is  clear  tliat  our  forces  cannot 
blithely  Ignore  the  territorial  boundary 
lines  of  other  nations  In  fighting  this 
war.  It  is  equally  clear  that  we  cannot 


choose  any  weapon,  bomb  any  target,  in- 
vade any  territory  without  the  most  care- 
ful and  precise  considerations  about  the 
dangers  involved  in  such  actions. 

I  urge  those  who  are  calling  for  un- 
limited escalation  in  this  war  to  remem- 
ber the  most  basic  fact  involved  in  thi.s 
conflict:  The  United  States  is  not  in 
Vietnam  to  invade  the  north,  but  to  se- 
cure the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  south. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  our  one  puipose  in 
Vietnam  is  to  win  peace — not  military 
victory. 

This  is  a  limited  war — lim.ited  by  the 
reality  that  we  wage  war  not  to  conquer 
an  enemy,  but  to  find  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  solution  to  the  struggle. 

It  is  a  war  waged  in  pursuit  of  peace — 
not  for  the  surrender  of  Hanoi,  but  for 
their  eventual  realization  that  Commu- 
nist victory  in  the  south  is  impossible 
and  that  negotiations  are  the  only  ra- 
tional ends. 

In  such  a  war  we  do  not  seek  to  win 
new  territory  or  to  reclaim  territory,  but 
to  insui'e  the  security  of  existing  bound- 
aries and  the  lawful  rights  of  a  free  and 
independent  people. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  Invite  un- 
controlled escalation  that  would  spread 
the  flames,  rather  than  containing  or 
smothering  them. 

Let  me  emphasize  my  conviction  that 
the  United  States  is  conducting  a  re- 
sponsible and  effective  military  operation 
in  Vietnam  that  is  achieving  oui-  objec- 
tives of  maintaining  ground  security 
and  eliminating  terrorist  domination  of 
the  rural  areas. 

American  forces  have  insured  that 
there  will  be  no  Communist  victory  in 
South  Vietnam. 

American  forces  have  secured  large 
land  areas  that  were  once  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  Vietcong. 

American  forces,  working  with  our 
Vietnamese  allies,  have  insured  security 
for  large  numbers  of  dispossessed  peas- 
ants and  rural  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies— people  who  have  known  little  but 
Vietcong  terror  for  the  past  decade. 

American  forces  are  conducting  an  ef- 
fective— but  carefully  controlled — air 
war  against  the  north,  bombing  military 
and  strategic  targets  with  exceptional 
precision  to  insure  against  needless  civil- 
ian casualties. 

The  American  presence  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  helped  to  insure  other  progress 
for  that  beleaguered  country.  A  ne-A-  Viet- 
namese constitution  has  been  completed 
and  local  elections  have  been  held.  In- 
flation has  been  checked  and  the  rice 
shortage  has  been  eased.  Roads — the 
country's  lifeline — once  closed,  are  now 
open  and  secured  for  the  movement  of 
goods  and  people. 

Yes,  we  have  achieved  some  meanln.j.- 
ful  progress  in  Vietnam.  But  these  eiTorts 
have  been  largely  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  all  of  President  Johnson's  efiarts  to 
date,  to  brmg  about  negotiations  have 
been  rejected  by  Hanoi.  And  while  not 
everyone  agrees  with  our  Vietnam  policy, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  dispute — 
either  here  at  home  or  in  any  world  capi- 
tal— that    the    President    continues    to 


press    for   a    peaceful    settlement    with 
every  diplomatic  tool  at  his  disposal. 

But  this  fact  should  not  obscure 
another  basic  proposition;  namely,  that 
President  Johnson  will  not  heed  extreme 
views.  He  will  not  unilaterally  withdraw 
our  forces.  And  he  will  not  recklessly 
escalate  the  struggle. 

I  say  to  those  who  are  imnatient  ab.:ut 
Vietnam — a  heedless  policy,  borne  of 
frustration  and  anger,  that  ignores  the 
dangers  of  full-scale  escalation,  will  suc- 
ceed only  in  sprLadin.5  the  conflict,  not 
in  ending  it. 

I  say  further — our  reasons  for  being  in 
Vietnam  have  not  changed:  'We  are  there 
to  defend  the  fredom  and  security  of  16 
million  South  Vietnamese  citizens.  We 
are  there,  on  the  basi.s  of  what  we  are 
told  by  our  leaders,  in  the  longrun  in- 
terest of  our  national  security.  We  are 
not  there  to  invade  the  territory  of  other 
nations. 

We  want  peace.  This  is  the  cr^'  not  only 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  South  Vietnam — but  also  of  mankind. 

Our  hope  is  that  Hanoi  will  eventually 
heed  this  universal  plea  and  begin  the 
process  that  will  lead  to  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. But  we  in  the  United  States 
must  support  our  leaders  who  under- 
stand that  peace  Nvill  come  to  Vietnam 
only  through  our  patience  and  un- 
flaoging  determination. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  misled  by  the 
vocal  clamoring  of  the  dissenters  on 
either  side  of  this  issue. 

The  doves  accurately  convey  the  dis- 
taste all  Amei-icans  feel  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  war,  but  they  do  not  repre- 
sent the  overwhelming  majority's  de- 
termination to  keep  our  pledge  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnem  until  an  hon- 
orable settlement  can  be  achieved. 

The  hawks  accurately  convey  the  hope 
we  all  share  that  this  conflict  will  end 
quickly,  but  they  do  not  represent  the 
majority's  wise  imderstanding  that  we 
seek  not  a  total  militai-y  victorj'  in  Viet- 
nam, but  a  negotiated  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences. 

President  Johnson  understands  per- 
haps better  than  anyone  else  what  would 
happen  if  the  full  might  and  power  of 
the  United  States  were  brought  to  bear 
in  Vietnam.  He  has  wisely  chosen  a 
course  of  moderation  and  controlled  re- 
sponse to  aggression. 

He  knows  that  Vietnam  is  but  another 
test  of  our  Nation's  resolve  to  live  up 
to  its  commitments  in  the  world.  Korea 
was  such  a  test.  So  was  Berlin  and  so 
was  Cuba.  Rest  assured,  there  will  be 
others. 

The  President  asks  of  us  that  we  be 
thoughtful  and  responsible  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  our  time.  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  join  with  him  in 
this  commitment. 

At  stake  is  our  greatness  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation.  Let  us  prove  worthy 
of  this  test. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  several  editorials  dealing 
with  the  need  for  controlled  response 
in  Vietnam  in  the  face  of  some  irrespon- 
sible appeals  for  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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i  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  19. 

19«7| 

Keeping  the  War  Limittd 

A  momenc  has  come  when  It  is  particularly 
urgent  th.i'  '.he  American  people  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  weigh  their  attitudes  and 
expectations  on  the  Vietnamese  war  For  not 
only  does  the  international  situation  sur- 
rounding the  war  appear  tenser  and  more 
tindery  than  ever  befjre  but  there  U  also 
evidence  that  public  opml^.n  Is  hardening  In 
the  direction  of  a  tougher  stand  on  the  war 

Although  great  publicity  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
"peace  '  gatherings,  to  senatorial  doubts  on 
Washington  3  present  course,  to  antiwar 
statements  within  the  intellectual  com- 
munity, the  strongest  evidence  Indicates  that 
there  is  rising  popular  support  for  more  and 
sterner  action  against  the  Communist  foe 

According  to  the  latest  Gallup  Poll,  sup- 
port for  President  Johnson  early  In  May  was 
the  highest  it  had  been  In  five  month-s 
Whereas  m  early  March  37  percent  of  those 
questioned  liked  his  handling  of  the  war  but 
49  percent  did  nut  "wo  months  later  ap- 
proval had  Jumped  to  43  percent  while  dis- 
approval had  slumped  to  42  percent 

The  latest  Louis  Harris  Poll  Is  even 
sharper  It  finds  that  today  45  percent  of 
the  public  seeks  "a  total  military  victory  ' 
against  only  31  percent  In  November  At  the 
same  time  the  poll  found  that  those  who 
wished  to  escalate  the  war  m  some  way  had 
risen  to  39  percent  as  against  only  43  per- 
cent a  half-year  ago. 

Both  the  Gallup  and  the  Harris  Polls 
would  seem  to  indicate  an  important  harden- 
ing of  public  opinion  There  are  still  other 
Indications  in  the  same  direction  One  is 
the  message  which  16  Senate  "doves"  are 
reported  pUnnlng  to  .send  North  Vietnamese 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  saying  that  they 
steadfastly  stand  against  any  one-sided 
American  wlthdraw.^l  and  that  Hanoi's 
choice  lies  between  peace  talks  and  an  ever- 
heavier  war  Particularly  noteworthy  Is  the 
name  of  Oregon  s  Sen  Wayne  Morse  on  this 
list  Since  he  had  previously  called  the  war 
"Immoral  "  the  question  clearly  arises  as  to 
whether  he  now  feels  that  American  opinion 
has  so  moved  In  an  oppoelte  direction  that 
the  best  he  can  hope  for  Is  to  moderate,  not 
change,   the  offlclal   administration   position. 

These  many  developments  have  caused — 
and  rightly  so — many  observers  to  ask  with 
concern  whether  a  "war  psychosis"  is  now 
appearing  Heretofore  there  has  been  re- 
markably little  e.ldence  of  this  And  It 
would  be  tragic  If  It  were  to  arise  .\s  the 
White  House  has  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  this  is  a  limited  war  of  limited  means 
for  limited  objectives  It  must  be  kept  that 
way.  despite  the  understandable  frustrations 
this  brines 

'From    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin. 

May  19,  19671 

Plea  for  Rf.\lism 

As  the  war  In  Vietnam  builds  In  Inten- 
sity, the  temptations  toward  impatience 
mount  And  if  Impatience  overwhelms,  ex- 
tremes come  easily  to  hand — "bomb  them 
off  the  face  of  the  map  "  or  "pull  our  troops 
out  and  forget  the  whole  thing  " 

The  statement  of  16  senators,  which  they 
entitled  A  Flea  for  Realism"  therefore 
comes  as  a  welcome  stance  on  a  part  of  the 
middle  ground  where  many  Americans 
stand  The  16  are  usually  identified  as  Viet- 
nam doves  They  want  Hanoi  to  understand, 
however,  the  "realities'  of  their  position 
they  want  the  war  to  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion but  remain  steadfastly  opposed  to  any 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  '  The  negotiating  table 
Is  the  last  and  only  alternative  to  a  pro- 
longed and  Intensified   war  " 

Tlie  statement  Is  als<3  no  doubt  aimed  at 
home-front  constituents   But  air  needs  to  be 


cleared  both  here  and  in  Hanoi.  That  the 
declaration  will  move  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  the 
conference  table  Is  doubtful,  but  it  may  dis- 
suade him  of  the  view  that  any  substantial 
group  of  senators  wants  peace  at  any  price 

(From  the  Long  Island,  (N.T.)  Newsday,  May 

18.  1967] 

Thus   Par.   No  Farther 

Sixteen  Senate  doves  of  varying  degree 
have  served  notice  on  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that 
dissent  from  President  Johnson's  conduct  of 
the  war  In  no  sense  means  that  they  favor 
a  unilateral  American  withdrawal;  In  fact, 
that  they  will  steadfastly  oppose  any  pull- 
out  unless  there  is  an  honorable  peace 

The  signers  represent  an  Impressive  list 
ranging  from  such  constant  critics  of  the 
President  as  Sen  J  William  Pulbrlght.  iD- 
Ark  )  and  Wayne  Morse  iD-Ore.l  through 
part-time  critics  such  as  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  (D-N  Y  i  and  Claiborne  Pell  (D- 
R  I  )  There  are  two  Republicans,  Sens  John 
Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  and  Mark 
O    Hatfield   of  Oregon. 

The  Joint  statement  makes  the  point  that 
the  only  alternative  to  negotiations  Is  es- 
calation And  that,  of  course.  Is  correct.  If 
this  country  despite  the  utmost  efforts,  can- 
not persuade  Hanoi  to  sit  down  at  the  peace 
table  or  to  engage  In  preliminary  talks,  then 
we  must  use  military  might  to  prove  that 
North  Vietnam  cannot  possibly  win  on  the 
battlefield 

The  Presidents  position  Is  supported  by 
the  statement  Americans  may  criticize  or 
object,  and  have  every  right  to  do  so.  but  If 
their  criticism  or  objections  lead  the  enemy 
to  mistaken  conclusions,  then  his  thinking 
must  be  set  right.  The  senators'  statement 
hopefully  will  contribute  to  that  effect  It 
is  positive  and  it  is  unequivocal. 


r-^ORESTRY  RESE.^KCH  IN  THE  AP- 
PALACHIANS PROVIDES  MAJOR 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DEVELOP- 
ING STABLE  RURAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pre.sl- 
dent.  I  am  a  sirong  believer  in  education 
and  research  as  the  means  of  solving 
mai^y  of  our  vexing  20th-century  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  area  of  forestry  research  in 
the  Appalachians,  proof  has  already  been 
furnished  of  the  value  to  be  derived 
from  research  aimed  directly  at  solving 
regional  problems  that  prevent  complete 
utilization  of  the  forestry  resource  po- 
tentials that  are  available. 

In  aji  article  which  I  authored  on  this 
subject,  entitled  "Forestry  Research  In 
the  Appalachians  Provides  Major  Oppor- 
tunities for  Developing  Stable  Rural 
Economy.  "  published  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  Northern  Logger  and  Timber  Proc- 
esser,  I  pointed  out  that  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  opportunities  of  the  area  rests 
heavily  upon  research  in  forestiT  and 
related  fields  I  have  strongly  supported 
programs  of  this  type  undertaken  by  the 
US.  Forest  Service,  and  it  is  greatly  en- 
couraging to  note  that  concrete  results 
have  already  been  attained. 

For  example,  timber  management  re- 
searchers at  the  Parsons.  W.  Va  .  Timber 
and  Watershed  Management  Laboratory- 
have  contributed  much  to  finding  the 
most  profitable  ways  to  lay  out.  con- 
struct, and  maintain  logging  roads  As 
a  result,  logging  practices  have  improved 
markedly  throughout  many  sections  of 
West  Vireinia  and  nearby  States. 

A  number  of  other  related  programs 


are  unden^ay  which  provide  great  hope 
of  major  developments  through  forestrj- 
research  in  the  Appalachians,  with  sub- 
sequent benefit  to  the  economy  of  the 
regions 

My  article  provides  information  on 
some  of  these,  and  of  the  manner  In 
which  Federal.  State,  and  private  in- 
terests are  working  cooperatively  In  de- 
veloping this  field  of  research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mag- 
azine article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Forestry  Research  in  Appalachians  Provides 

Nt\JOR       OPPORTl-NrriES       FOR       Deveioping 

Stable  Rl-r.\l  Eco.nomy 
,  By  Senator  Robert  C    Byrd.  West  Virginia!' 

The  forest  reeources  of  Appalachla  and 
other  eastern  highlands  contain  major  op- 
portunities to  develop  stable  rural  commu- 
nities— for  today  and  for  the  future  Pui: 
realization  of  these  opportunities  reets  heav- 
ily upon  research  In  forestry  and  rehited 
fields.  The  Forest  Service.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  h.ui  recognized  the  oppor- 
tunltlee  and  the  contributions  that  research 
can  make  to  them 

At  several  locations  In  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  such  as  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky,  the  Forest  Service  conducts 
research  aimed  directly  at  solving  regional 
problems  that  prevent  complete  utilization 
of  the  forestry  resoiu-oe  potentials  that  are 
available 

Take  West  Virginia  for  example  Here  in 
the  heartland  of  Appalachla.  Forest  Service 
scientists  are  hard  at  work  unraveling  the 
strands  of  such  knotty  problems  as: 

1  How  can  low-grade  timber  he  converted 
profitably  into  usiible  wood  products'" 

2  Does  heavier  timber  cutting  make  more 
water  available  for  use  by  residents  of  the 
area,  and  does  It  affect  the  quality  of  the 
water'' 

3  How  can  engineering  research  Improve 
mechanization  of  timber  harvesting  and  thus 


.\s  Serret.iry  to  the  Democratic  Confer- 
ence. Senator  Byrd  holds  the  third  ranking 
position  amon?  Democrats  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  Born  In  North  Carolina  and 
orphaned  at  the  age  of  10  months.  Senator 
Byrd  grew  up  with  foster  parents  in  a  sm.ii: 
coal  mining  community  In  West  Virginia  He 
was  graduated  as  valedictorian  from  High 
School  at  age  16,  worked  as  a  service  station 
attendant,  a  grocery  store  clerk,  meat  cutter 
and  shipyard  welder.  He  started  college  16 
years  after  graduating  from  High  School, 
and  received  his  L  L  B  degree  cum  laude 
from  American  University  In  1963  by  attend- 
ing night  classes  and  while  serving  In  the 
United  States  Senate  He  his  held  more  leg- 
islative elective  offices  than  has  any  other 
individual  In  the  history  of  West  Virginia 
He  was  elected  to  the  West  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  in  1946  and  re-elected  In  1948. 
elected  to  West  Virginia  Senate  In  1950  and 
to  the  U3  House  of  Representatives  In  1952 
1954  and  1956  Bvrd  was  elected  to  the  US 
Senate  m  1958  and  re-elected  in  1964  by  the 
greatest  vote  ever  accorded  a  West  Virginia 
candidate  Byrd  serves  on  the  Senate  Armed 
.Services  Committee  and  Its  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  He  15 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Al- 
though he  modestly  does  not  bring  this  out 
Senator  Bvrd  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  the  res(»arch  facilities 
at  Princeton  and  Morgantown.  W  Va  .  which 
he  describes  He  has  also  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  timber  and  watershed  man;ige- 
ment  research  program  at  Parsons 
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help  keep  wood  products  competitive  In  the 
market  place? 

4.  How  can  the  forests  be  managed  to  less- 
en floods  on  lands  serving  several  users? 

5.  How  can  federal  scientists,  In  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  private  wildlife  managers. 
increase  the  game  p>opulatlons  of  woodlands? 

6  Is  aerial  seeding  of  white  pine  on  poor 
oak  sites  feasible  In  mountainous  areas? 

Scientists  working  on  these  and  many 
other  forestry  problems  are  members  cf  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Forest  Service,  headquartered  in  Upper 
D.irby.  Pa.  R.  D.  Lane  Is  Station  Director. 

TIMBER    AND    WATERSHED 

In  1948  the  Station  set  vip  a  field  unit  in 
Parsons.  W.  Va  .  near  the  Fernow  Experi- 
mental Forest — a  3.640-acre  tract  on  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest.  This  experi- 
ment Jorest  serves  as  an  outdoor  laboratory 
!or  the  research  unit  It  also  is  a  focal  point 
;or  visitors,  many  of  whom  come  from  for- 
eign countries  to  look  and  to  learn  about 
our  new  techniques  or  good  multiple-use 
lorest  land  management.  The  scientists  are 
housed  In  a  relatively  new  laboratory,  built 
ihree  years  ago 

George  R  Trimble,  Jr..  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maine  Forestry  School,  heads 
the  timber  management  research  program. 
Aim  of  this  program  is  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  guidelines  for  Improving  forest  es- 
tablishment, stand  compofition,  timber 
growth,  and  timber  quality. 

Timber  m.magement  researchers  at  Par- 
sons have  contributed  much  to  finding  the 
most  profitable  ways  to  lay  out.  construct, 
.ind  maintain  logging  roiids.  As  a  result,  log- 
ging practices  have  Improved  markedly 
throughout  many  sections  of  West  Virginia 
,.r\A  nearby  states. 

Part  01  the  Parsons  research  program  in- 
cludes a  study  of  ways  to  introdtice  more 
conifers  in  West  Virginia  and  adjacent 
Ei.'ites  One  large-scale  study,  being  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  Involves  determining  the  feasibility 
of  seeding  white  pine  on  poor  soils.  Some 
seeding  is  being  done  by  aerial  methods. 

Research  has  also  been  conducted  on  the 
amount  of  damage  done  to  standing  trees 
during  logging  operations.  Studies  have  been 
made  on  methods  of  killing  cull  trees  and  on 
other  types  of  stand  improvement  such  as 
weeding  and  thinning. 

Some  of  the  long-term  management 
studies  at  Parsons  encompass  work  on  large 
compartment  areas  where  timber  yield — 
volume,  grade  and  species — is  being  deter- 
mined for  a  variety  of  management  systems. 
The  effects  of  different  types,  frequencies. 
and  intensities  of  cutting  and  cultural  treat- 
ment on  growth  and  yield  are  being  evalu- 
ated In  these  areas. 

Kenneth  G  Relnhart.  a  forester-hydrolo- 
gist  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  UnlverBlty,  heads 
a  program  primarily  related  to  water-yield 
improvement,  water-quality  Improvement, 
and  flood  reduction.  One  valuable  thing 
which  these  scieutists  have  learned  Is  that 
forest  treatment,  such  as  timber  cutting,  can 
influence  water  yield. 

As  an  example,  clearcutting  recently  In- 
creased stream-flow  by  five  area-Inches  ( 136.- 
000  gallons  per  acre)  the  first  year  after 
treatment.  Most  of  this  Increase  came  In  the 
critical  summer  and  fall  periods  when 
stream-flow  is  lowest  and  water  demands 
highest- 
Hut  what  about  floods  and  erosion? 

With  a  managed  clearcutting  program. 
high  water  runoff  can  be  properly  controlled, 
the  Parsons  scientists  point  out.  There  are 
three  areas  of  influence  in  the  forest:  canopy, 
forest  floor,  and  soil.  With  clearcutting — fol- 
lowed by  reestabllshment  of  the  forest — the 
canopy  is  removed  but  you  still  have  the 
forest  effect  in  the  floor  and  soil.  Allow  this 
influence  to  continue  and  you  will  have  no 
serious  effect  on  flooding. 

Reinhart  believes  their  research  work  has 


demonstrated  that  erosion  during  logging — 
a  particularly  serious  problem — can  be  con- 
trolled by  carefully  locating  skidroads,  by 
establishing  water  bars  In  skidroads,  and  by 
other  practical  and  economical  methods. 

The  Parsons  research  unit  is  also  working 
on  improving  water  quality — work  aimed  at 
ridding  our  streams  of  pollution,  and  thus 
insuring  that  mankind,  both  urban  and  rural. 
has  a  clean,  clear,  dependable  water  supply 
to  satisfy  his  present  and  future  needs.  This 
bit  of  forestry  research  Is  very  vital  to  our 
well-being,  and  especially  to  the  revitallza- 
tion  of  our  rural  areas. 

With  findings  from  such  research  projects 
as  this  water  quality  one,  and  with  results  of 
studies  now  being  conducted  on  the  experi- 
mental forest,  Lab  scientists  at  Parsons  will 
see  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  being  put  to 
good  use  In  improving  timber  growth,  in- 
creasing water  yield,  and  In  cutting  logging 
costs — practices  which  can  help  develop  the 
social  and  economic  opportunities  for  count- 
less people  on  thousands  of  acres  of  Appa- 
lachian forest  lands. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 

Approximately  200  miles  south  of  Parsons 
at  Princeton,  West  Virginia,  the  Forest 
Products  Marketing  Laboratory  is  located  on 
96  acres  of  gently  rolling  hill  country.  Donald 
G.  Cuppett,  a  graduate  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, is  the  director. 

The  purpose  of  this  laboratory  is  to  find 
ways  to  Increase  markets  for  timber  and 
wood  products.  Priority  Is  given  to  Appa- 
lachian hardwoods.  However,  some  studies 
are  conducted  on  Northeast  Softwoods. 

Research  results  at  the  laboratory  should 
have  significance  for  the  thousands  of  forest- 
land  owners — there  are  133,000  small  wood- 
lot  owners  In  West  Virginia  alone — and  the 
owners  of  4.500  sawmills  and  planing  mills  in 
Appalachla.  Owners  of  the  150  hardwood 
dimension  and  flooring  plants  and  1.350  wood 
furniture  plants  in  the  region  are  also  ex- 
pected to  benefit  from  the  program  findings. 

There  are  two  principal  objectives  scientists 
at  Princeton  have:  (1)  Improve  the  marketing 
of  forest  products  ranging  from  Christmas 
trees  and  sawlogs  to  consumer  goods  made 
of  wood,  such  as  furniture  and  flooring:  and, 
(2)  Improve  the  processing  of  wood  products. 

To  reach  these  objects  the  research  pro- 
gram is  divided  Into  five  closely  related 
projects;  (1)  marketing  primary  forest 
products,  (2)  marketing  primarj-  manufac- 
tured wood  products,  (3)  marketing  second- 
ary manufactured  -wood  products,  (4)  indus- 
trial opportunities,  and  (5)  hardwood  prod- 
uct Improvement. 

One  project  concerns  the  wooden  railway 
crossties  which  have  been  successfully  used 
in  this  country  for  more  than  130  years.  To- 
day, railroads  are  having  problems  in  pro- 
curing enough  wooden  crossties  to  satisfy 
their  needs.  And,  they  have  to  look  else- 
where for  substitute  materials  to  use.  If 
this  trend  continues,  a  major  wood  market 
may  be  weakened. 

Thus  the  laboratory  scientists  at  Prince- 
ton are  studying  the  feasibility  of  produc- 
ing a  wooden  tie  of  a  new  design,  which 
could  be  easily  manufactured  and  which 
would  compete  on  even  terms  with  the  sub- 
stitute ties. 

Another  Princeton  project  concerns  the 
use  of  low-grade  logs,  since  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  sawtlmber  volume  in  the 
eastern  hardwood  region  consists  of  a  grade  3 
or  lower-grade  logs.  Although  a  portion  of 
these  logs  will  increase  In  grade  as  the  timber 
grows,  a  major  problem  for  researchers  Is 
to  find  ways  for  profltable  utilization  of  the 
remaining  low-grade  logs. 

The  Princeton  study  is  aimed  at  deter- 
mining the  relative  profits  of  manufacturing 
these  logs  into  standard  lumber  by  conven- 
tional sawmills,  and  by  sawmills  designed 
especially  for  this  purpose.  Other  studies  re- 
volve around  making  the  low-grade  lumber 


into  crossties.  mine  timbers  and  similar 
bulk  products. 

Many  of  the  research  studies  at  the  Prince- 
ton unit  are  conducted  with  the  cooperation 
of  industry.  A  joint-study  Is  being  conducted 
of  the  markets  for  wooden  pallets  in  the 
frozen  food  industry.  Forest  scientists  at 
Princeton  are  working  with  a  number  of 
wood  Industry  associations,  major  food  in- 
diostry  firms,  and  a  private  research  firm 
to  evaluate  different  types  of  wooden  pallets 
for  use  in  handling  and  distributing  frozen 
foods. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  proj- 
ects at  Princeton  is  the  one  on  Christmas 
trees.  Studies  have  shown  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  Christmas  trees  remain  unsold  each 
year  In  some  areas.  In  other  areas,  vendors 
don't  have  enough  trees  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. 

Forestry  scientists  at  Princeton  believe  the 
reason  for  this  is  a  general  lack  of  market 
information.  They  have  therefore  initiated 
studies  designed  to  fill  this  information 
"gap,"  and  to  relate  the  production  of  Christ- 
mas trees  with  market  needs.  They  will  also 
try  to  determine  If  and  where  opportunities 
exist  for  Increasing  the  production  of  Christ- 
mas trees  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

A  methods  testing  plant,  opened  at  Prince- 
ton In  1964,  houses  the  Laboratory's  physical 
research  facilities.  Ideas  for  products  or 
processes  that  have  been  developed  by  in- 
dustrial concerns,  other  public  agencies,  or 
colleges  and  universities,  are  being  evalu- 
ated at  the  plant  on  a  pilot-plan  basis.  Then 
they  win  be  evaluated  for  their  commercial 
application  at  industrial  plants. 

For  example,  an  electronic  device  for  de- 
tecting wet  sp>ots  in  hardwood  prior  to  kiln- 
drying  is  being  studied.  By  removing  exces- 
sively wet  boards  from  a  kiln-charge,  the 
remaining  lumber  can  be  dried  on  a  faster 
schedule  at  lower  cost.  After  this  detector 
has  been  calibrated  at  the  method:3  testing 
plant,  and  a  method  developed  for  tising  it  in 
a  production  flow-line  it  will  then  be  eval- 
uated In  an  Industrial  wood-working  plant. 

ENGINEERING   AND   WILDLIFE 

A  new  F\3restry  Sciences  Laboratory,  lo- 
cated near  West  Virginia  University's  Evans- 
dale  Campus,  houses  two  research  projects — 
engineering  and  wildlife  habitat.  The  forest 
engineering  research  unit  was  established  In 
1964.  Homer  W.  Parker,  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer graduate  from  North  Texas  State  Col- 
lege, is  project  leader.  The  wildlife  project 
was  established  In  1966  and  is  under  the  lead- 
ership of  John  Gill,  wildlife  biologist. 

The  scientists  under  Parker  are  looking  at 
three  major  engineering  problems:  (11  im- 
provement of  harvesting  methods,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Appalachian  hardwoods: 
(2)  Improvement  of  transport  and  materials 
handling  of  primary  forest  products;  and  (3) 
Improvement  of  methods  and  systems  of 
utilizing  low-graae  primary  forest  products. 

The  determination  of  ways  that  engineer- 
ing research  can  Improve  the  harvesting  and 
transF>ortlng  of  primary  wood  products  is  a 
high-priority  project.  Part  of  this  work  In- 
volves the  development  of  mathematical 
models  for  estimating  harvesting  costs  when 
rubber-tired  skldders  are  used. 

Another  lmp>ortant  research  problem  in- 
volves the  investigation  of  mechanics  of  cut- 
ting wood  with  chalnsaw  teeth.  Parker  and 
his  staff  recently  developed  this  study  to  the 
point  where  for  the  first  time  the  forces 
In  all  three  planes  acting  upon  a  chalnsaw 
tooth  cutting  across  grain  in  wood  have  been 
isolated  and  measured. 

The  wildlife  management  project  at  the 
Morgantown  unit  will  seek  answers  to  new 
ways  for  improving  forest  wildlife  habitat 
for  maximum  production  of  turkeys,  deer, 
and  squirrels.  One  of  the  larger  problems  in 
this  complex  field  is  coordination  of  this 
with  other  Important  forest  uses  in  the  Ap- 
palachians and  similar  mountain  areas  of 
the  Northeast. 
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There  would  be  a  few  problems  If  thp  forest 
scene  were  unchanging.  But  change  is  In- 
evitable. Unbroken  mature  forests  generAlly 
furnish  pojr  wildlife  habitat  conditions  The 
Increasing  demand  for  forest  products,  p.nd 
the  application  of  sven-aged  management 
systems  In  hardwood  areas  require  that  for- 
estry and  wildlife  scientists  together  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  timber  management 
activities  on  h^ibltat  requirements  for  game 
animals  and  provides  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing wildlife  population*. 

Problems  of  wildlife  food  yields,  shelter 
and  resting  areas,  and  breeding  grounds,  tlm- 
.ber  cutting  rotations  and  cycles,  size  and 
distribution  of  cutting  areas,  thinning,  and 
stand  conversion,  become  immediately  im- 
portant. Ultimately,  research  will  develop 
systems  of  timber  management  that  yield 
h.^rmonioiisly  optimum  timber  and  game 
crops  together 

Hibitat  research  for  turkevs  h«  hirdly 
been  touched.  Natural  accidents  and  human 
activities  related  to  habitat  management  are 
almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  present 
disrrbutlon  of  turkeys.  Experimental  ma- 
nipulations of  the  habitat  for  known  require- 
ments 01  ti-.rkeys  within  prescribed  areas  ts 
one  field  Gill  ?-nd  his  staff  expect  to  study. 

H  ibltat  problems  of  deer  and  turkeys  are 
nartly  confounded  with  problems  of  g.ime 
law  enforcement.  And,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Cumberland^  the  large  numbers  of  dogs 
prevent  erowth  of  an  adequate  doer  popula- 
tion Underbrowflng.  strangely  enough,  !s  a 
problem  and  research  ts  needed  to  establish 
useful  guidelines  for  future  m.inagement 
wMch  may  forestall  any  development  of  the 
excess  deer  popiilatlona  which  have  occurred 
in  some  pirts  of  the  nation. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  forestry  re- 
search projects  now  being  worked  on  In  West 
Virginia  by  the  groups,  both  public  and 
private,  hard  at  work  on  forestry  research  in 
the  Mount.i'n  State  From  such  research  will 
come  countless  economic  and  social  benefits 
to  both  rural  and  urban  communities  in  Ap- 
pihichia  AS  well  as  In  .adjacent  regions  of 
this  Northe.»st  area,  covered  by  the  US 
Forest  Service's  Experlment.il  Station,  in 
Upper  Darby.  Pa 
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EDUCATION    CAN    BF:   THE    KEY 
REHABILITATION 

Mr  BYRDof  We.st  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has 
used.  In  experimental  fashion  at  the  pres- 
ent National  Training  School  for  Boys 
in  Washington,  DC  .  a  plan  for  rehabili- 
tation of  the  youths  assigned  there  It  Is 
called  CASE,  and  the  complete  titling  of 
the  plan  is  "Contingencies  Applicable  to 
Special  Education  " 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  officials  plan  to 
inauKurate  the  plan  in  its  entirety,  and 
using  it.  hope  to  make  the  new  $11  mil- 
lion Natioi-ial  Training  School  for  Boys, 
now  under  construction  at  Morgantown, 
W  Va  .  into  a  model  showcase  of  reha- 
bilitation work. 

In  the  experimental  education  plan, 
young  boys  who  have  avoided  schooling, 
preferrins  the  excitement  of  criminal  ac- 
tivities, will  have  an  opportunity  at  edu- 
cation while  earning.  They  will,  in  efTect. 
be  paid  for  learning. 

And  the  physical  attributes  of  the  new 
tralnins?  scnool  at  Morcantown  will  of- 
fer them  surroundings  more  like  a  col- 
lege campus  than  a  correctional  institu- 
tion. The  physical  and  educational  plan- 
ning for  rehabilitation  of  the  boys  who 
will  be  in  the  tiaining  school  offers  great 
promise,  because  of  emphasis  which  is 
placed  on  education. 


In  my  article,  entitled  •Education  Will 
Be  the  Key  to  Rehabilitation."  published 
in  the  March-April  1967  issue  of  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Correction.  I  presented 
information  on  the  CASE  system.  I  be- 
lieve Senators  will  find  it  encouraging  to 
note  the  constructive  approach,  through 
education,  being  taken  in  our  Nation's 
rehabilitative  efforts  with  youthful  law- 
breakers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
magazine  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  maga- 
zine article  was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Eddcation   Will   Be   the    Key   To 

REH^BILIr.*TION 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.   Byrd.  of  West 
Virglnlai 

In  this  day  of  skyrocketing  costs  it  seems 
r  ither  he.irt-warmmg  that  a  young  m  -.n  who 
has  broken  the  l.iw  may  decide  to  Join  "the 
good  forces"  Just  for  one  copper  p^nny.  But 
that  Is  the  plan  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  has  In  mind  for  the  new  J9.000.000 
National  Training  School  for  Boys  now  un- 
der construction  at  Morgantown.  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Education  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  and 
a  new  experiment  in  learning  will  be  closely 
allied  to  monetary  rewards  for  learning— al- 
beit they  will  repreFcnt  the  strictest  type  of 
economy  measures  In  the  experiment, 
youngsters  who  have  shunned  the  beneflta 
of  education  in  the  past  for  the  thrills  and 
windfalls  of  crime  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  experience  a  Uke-home  pay  envelope  for 
learning. 

It  Is  all  part  of  the  project  which  carries 
the  brief  name  of  CASE  for  its  complete  title 
of  "Contingencies  Applicable  to  Special  Edu- 
cation." It  WIS  developed  by  the  Institute 
for  Behavioral  Research  at  Silver  Spring. 
Maryland,  under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

It  has  been  used  In  on  experimental 
fashion  at  the  existing  National  Training 
School  for  Boys  In  Washington.  DC.  and 
looms  as  the  number  one  potential  for  meet- 
ing the  goal  of  the  new  schools.  This  go.il 
Is  to  create  a  model  showcase  of  rehabilita- 
tion at  Morgantown— a  school  for  states  and 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  those  In  for- 
eign countries  to  observe  and  emulate. 

The  school  Itself,  which  Is  due  to  open  In 
earlv  1968,  will  mark  a  new  undertaking  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  Its  efforts  to  re- 
habllltat*  the  unfortun.ite  growing  number 
of  youthful  offenders.  It  has  been  designed 
for  a  rolling  340-acre  hillside  campus,  dotted 
with  stately  elm  and  hemlock  trees,  and 
equipped  with  all  the  facilities  which  usually 
are  associated  with  the  free  hours  of  young 
men  of  the  age  group  16  through  19. 

With  these  ranch-style  buildings  and  Its 
proximity  to  West  Virginia  University,  the 
school  may  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to 
a  college  campus  than  to  a  correctional  In- 
stitution. 

It  win  have  seven  separate  housing  units 
for  a  maximum  population  of  354  boys  They 
will  house  a  Junior  high  school,  a  senior  high 
school,  a  chapel,  and  a  clinical  center  as  well 
as  an  outdoor  recreational  complex  on  the 
premises. 

The  school  and  library  facilities  will  serve 
as  the  central  core  of  the  activity  complex. 
It  win  also  contain  a  hobby  shop  and  a 
svmn.iflum  This  complex  and  other  build- 
ings— central  dining  hall,  warehouse,  com- 
missary, barber  shop,  and  chapel — will  be 
grouped  Into  a  "community  square  "  Voca- 
tional training  shops  and  the  laundry  will  be 
located  within  the  "square"  area  but  out- 
side the  center  of  the  principal  circulation. 


The  administration  building  will  be  located 
near  this  hub,  and  visiting  facilities  will  be 
provided  nearby. 

During  the  planning  for  the  new  school,  I 
w.io  frequently  asked  why  our  government 
has  gone  so  far  to  provide  these  outstanding 
surroundings  for  young  ooys  who  have  had 
little  respect  for  the  law  lu  the  past.  My 
reply  Is  that  our  future  depends  on  our 
youth,  and  successful  rehabilitation  of  these 
boys  may  go  far  in  preventing  another  boy 
from  making  the  same  mistakes. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
which  appropriates  funds  for  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
realized  four  years  ago  that  the  National 
Training  School  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  In  a  state  of  disrepair  and  had  to  be  re- 
placed with  a  modern  structure.  I  sutrgested 
to  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  that  a 
site  among  the  quiet  hills  of  West  Virginia 
be  considered  as  Its  new  home.  In  August. 
1962,  the  President  approved  my  request  and, 
since  then,  both  the  site  and  its  surround- 
ings have  served  as  the  inspiration  for  Its 
master  plan  with  the  other  elements  falling 
into  place  to  fashion  the  over-all  display. 

Needless  to  say.  the  influence  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  to  be  located  v/lthin  a  few 
blocks  of  the  training  school,  will  be  greatly 
felt,  The  university  faculty  will  be  available 
for  consultation,  and  graduate  students  are 
expected  to  augment  their  courses  in  crimi- 
nology and  Juvenile  delinquency  with  work 
sessions  at  the  training  school. 

I  feel  this  school  holds  such  great  promise 
because  of  the  empha.^is  it  will  place  on  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  my  lifelong  belief  that 
education  is  the  key  to  success,  and  the  lack 
of  it — or  a  disrespect  for  It — is  usually  a  fa- 
miliar element  In  crime.  I  might  Just  men- 
tion my  own  early  life  in  a  depres.slon-era 
mining  town  of  West  Virginia  where  I  was 
still  able  to  maintain  a  desire  and  thirst  for 
education  and  finished  high  school  at  age  16. 
The  next  16  years  of  my  life  were  well  oc- 
cupied by  rearing  a  family  and  working  my 
way  into  political  life.  It  was  only  then  that 
I  could  think  of  entering  college,  and  this 
I  wis  happy  to  do.  It  is  the  American  dream 
of  an  education  for  everyone. 

Respect  for  family  life,  I  believe.  Is  a 
guldepost  to  success  Again,  my  own  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  believe  that  the  proper 
parental  training  can  surely  foster  a  respect 
for  law  and  order  by  the  youth  of  America. 
Without  the  benefits  of  parents,  the  boys  at 
National  Training  School  will  have  a  staff  to 
re-instill  in  them  this  vital  confidence  in 
family  life.  Tills  emphar-ls  on  these  and  other 
Important  aspects  of  m.an's  life  will  build  a 
foundation  of  service  and  citizenship  to  boys 
who  graduate  from  the  school. 

For  the  boys  to  be  assigned  there,  about 
two-thirds  are  received  under  sentences  for 
violation  of  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquen- 
cy Act  The  average  a^e  is  17  years,  and  they 
will  come  for  such  offenses  as  car  theft,  mall 
theft,  forgery,  and  other  crimes  Involving 
property. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  boys  are  gener- 
ally products  of  disrupting  experience,  of 
neftlect,  conflicts  of  loyalty,  of  erroneous 
thinking,  both  by  themselves  and  by  others 
who  have  Influenced  their  lives,  and  of  fam- 
ily breakdown,  with  all  Its  hardships,  su-h 
as  a  lack  of  adequate  supervision  and 
direction. 

The  young  offender  will  come  under  the 
close  study  of  staff  members  for  the  first  30 
days  of  his  assignment  at  Morgantown.  An 
examination  of  his  troubles  will  be  made  by 
the  case  worker,  chaplain,  physician,  teacher, 
psychologist,  psychiatrist,  and  cottace  off.cer: 
these  reports  will  then  be  reviewed  by  a 
treatment  team  and  the  outlines  of  a  pro- 
gram of  activity  win  be  drawn.  They  *•!!! 
range  from  work  to  vocational  training, 
school,  religious  Instruction,  and  counseling 
The  core  of  the  boy's  trouble  will  be  Iso- 
lated— whether  It  be  in  the  boy  himself,  in 
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his  home,  or  in  some  other  element  of  his 
circumstances.  Coun.-,olors  be'ieve  that  the 
boys  own  attitudes  and  his  motives  often 
supply  a  key  to  the  solution  of  his  trouble. 
Stealing  an  automobile,  for  example,  repre- 
sents to  one  boy  a  Job  or  a  "racket";  in  an- 
other it  reiiects  a  desire  to  get  even  with 
his  parents  for  his  own  deep  hurt  at  their 
separ.ition  or  their  rejection  of  him.  In  other 
cases,  it  may  be  the  thrill  of  getting  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  high-powered  car. 

Of  importance  to  us  all  is  tlie  practical  as- 
pect of  the  educational  program  in  store  for 
the  boys.  In  addition  to  f.e  batic  skills  of 
reading,  mathematics,  writing,  and  others, 
the  school  wil  have  outstanding  facilities  to 
train  young  men  in  other  vocations  which 
are  still  needed  in  our  expanding  urban  so- 
ciety. For  the  boys  who  show  an  interest  In 
woodworking,  there  will  be  instructions  from 
an  experienced  teacher.  Similarly,  construc- 
tion, electrical  work,  metal  shop,  painting, 
and  p'.uui'olnc — all  occupations  which  our 
government  considers  so  important  that  it 
spends  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  con- 
duct manpower  development  and  training 
programs  for  unskilled  adults — will  be  of- 
fered to  these  young  men  to  equip  them  with 
skills  to  help  them  locate  and  retain  employ- 
ment upon  their  dismissal  from  the  school. 

Cooking  and  baking,  laundry  work,  farm 
and  landscape  work  are  other  activities  to  be 
planned.  Some  young  men  will  study  the 
trades  of  shoe  repairing  and  barbering.  Sev- 
eral will  be  trained  in  operating  data  proc- 
essing machines — an  ever-growing  field  for 
men  and  women. 

The  vocational  classes  will  serve  as  both 
links  and  buikiine  materials  for  the  CASE 
project,  Tlie  experiment  wat  launched  at  the 
National  Training  School  for  Boys  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  February,  1965.  It 
was  begun  as  a  210-mlnute  daily  experiment 
in  motivation  for  youngsters  and  was  ex- 
panded into  a  24-hour  program  In  November, 
196.5.  for  28  youngsters,  and  will  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  student  bcdy  to  the  new 
campus. 

Harold  L.  Cohen,  project  leader  at  the 
Washington  campus,  says  that  the  acceler- 
ated studies  have  sent  several  youngsters 
along  the  road  to  success  Several  have  been 
able  to  complete  two  and  one-half  years  of 
school  In  only  four  months.  The  28  boys  en- 
rolled In  this  project  are  averaging  more 
than  a  year's  educational  growth  In  an  18- 
week  period. 

.KX  the  root  of  the  program  Is  an  effort  to 
stimulate  further  voluntary  study  and  de- 
velopment. There  Is  a  merit  system  whereby 
th»  bovs  are  given  points  for  their  "extra" 
work.  For  each  point,  the  youngsters  earn 
one  copper  penny — and  they  may  earn  as 
much  as  540  in  one  week.  The  students  then 
pay  for  their  own  private  rooms,  their  owTi 
food,  their  recreation,  books,  toiletries, 
schooling,  and  decorations  for  rooms. 

.\s  could  be  expected,  many  of  the  boys  in 
the  program  have  never  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  schooling,  but  their  performance  in 
the  C.'^SE  project  Is  rated  by  the  staff  mem- 
bers r,s  "exceptional." 

One  special  cottage  at  the  new  rchool  will 
be  set  aside  for  the  participants  In  the  proj- 
ect. This  is  in  keeping  with  the  goals  of  the 
program  thnt  a  "well-designed  environment 
can.  by  o^ering  selected  and  well-designed 
choices,  help  direct  the  behavior  of  the  stu- 
dents to  those  academic  and  social  ends 
which  are  necessary  for  a  successful  life  In 
our  democr.Ttlc  society." 

The  young  boys  will  be  placed  on  various 
levels  of  achievement — apprentice  1.  appren- 
tice 2  3.  4,  et  ccter,!  — according  to  their  edu- 
cational backgrounds.  Each  level  will  be  al- 
lotted a  .speclfir  ba.-se  pay  of  $10,  S15,  or  more, 
per  w?ek.  Upon  qualifying  for  this  ba=e  pay 
by  achievlTg  90  percent  correct  re'^ponses  to 
examinations,  and  upon  completion  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  hours  of  work,  the  student 
can  earn  additional  pay  for  doing  extra  edu- 
cational and  vocational  work  during  his  lec- 


ture time  and  through  other  outlined  meth- 
ods. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  duplicate  with- 
in the  special  cottage  an  environment  de- 
signed to  approximate  a  standard  American 
society  where  each  boy  must  earn  the  right 
to  participate.  Results  of  the  CASE  project 
to  date  indicate  that  Inmates  prefer  to  buy 
their  own  clothing,  food,  soap,  toothpaste, 
and  other  personal  items  rather  than  be  de- 
pendent upon,  what  the  staff  calls,  a  welfare 
society,  which  exists  in  a  conventional  insti- 
tution where  residents  are  provided  three 
meals  a  day.  dormitory-styled  sleeping  quar- 
ters, and  institutional  clothing. 

As  is  the  case  in  our  society,  the  student  is 
not  required  to  work.  However,  if  he  does  not. 
he  must  manage  on  his  meager  sums.  The 
rewards  of  the  CASE  project  are,  therefore, 
quite  similar  to  those  in  the  "outside"  so- 
ciety; and  lack  of  Initiative  penalizes  In 
CASE  much  as  it  does  "outside."  The  project 
is  dedicated  to  finding  the  best  means  of 
preparing  youngsters  to  participate  success- 
fully in  our  American  society  by  duplicating 
that  society  as  nearly  as  Is  possible  and  by 
providing  the  best  guidance  principles 
through  research  and  imf>gination. 

I  believe  that  the  boys  assigned  to  the  new 
school  will  be  In  the  most  important  devel- 
opment years  of  their  lives:  most  of  them 
will  be  going  through  what  has  been  calkvi 
the  "turmoil  of  adolescence."  a  period  when 
the  change  from  boy  to  man  must  be  a  di- 
rected one.  I  believe  that  their  minds  are 
most  open  to  proper  direction  at  this  time. 
and  education  appears  to  be  the  soundest 
approach  to  reaching  them.  I,  as  well  as  law 
enforcement  officials  around  the  nation,  will 
be  observing  closely  the  success  of  the  new 
National  Training  School  for  Boys. 

ABOUT    THE    ArXHOR 

Born  In  North  Carolina  and  orphaned  at 
the  age  of  10  months.  Senator  Byrd  grew  up 
with  foster  parents  In  a  small  coal  mining 
community  In  West  Virginia,  He  was  grad- 
uated as  valedictorian  from  high  school  at 
age  16,  and  worked  as  a  service  station  at- 
tendant, a  grocery  store  clerk,  meat  cutter. 
and  shipyard  welder.  He  started  college  16 
years  after  graduating  from  high  school,  and 
received  his  LL.B.  degree  cum  laude  from 
American  University  in  1963  by  attending 
night  classes  and  while  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  has  held  more  lejzlslative  elective 
offices  than  has  any  other  Individual  in  the 
history  of  West  Virginia.  He  was  elected  to 
the  West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1946. 
and  re-elected  In  1948;  elected  to  West  Vir- 
ginia Senate  In  1950,  and  to  the  U.S,  House 
of  Representatives  In  1952,  1954,  and  1956. 
He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1958.  and 
re-elected  In  1964  by  the  greatest  vote  ever 
accorded  a  West  Virginia  candidate. 

He  serves  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  Its  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommltte  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


A  LONG  HOT  SUMMER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Long  Hot  Summer:  Repeated  Cliche 
Seen  as  Blackmail,"  written  by  William 
S.  White,  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  today,  May  23,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Long  Hot  Shmmer:    Repeated  Cliche  Seen 

AS   Blackmail 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Something   very  big   and   very   deep — and 

very   dangerous — Is   moving   Just   below   the 


surface  across  this  country.  A  controlling 
and  ordinarily  a  moderate-minded  majority 
is  becoming  grimly  angry  at  the  insatiable 
"demands"  aliVte  of  extremist  civil  rights 
activists  and  of  a  left-wing  urban  political 
lobby  that  insists  upon  wholly  unre.asonable 
subsidies  from  the  rest  of  the  people  as  the 
price  for  allowing  the  maintenance  even  of 
elementary   civil   order. 

Too  many  political  and  interest-bloc  lead- 
ers who  ought  to  know  better  are  employing 
unjustifiable  and  indefensible  tactics.  They 
are  beginning  to  use  forms  of  pressure  that 
are  alien  to  a  free  and  orderly  society.  They 
are  abandoning  the  techniques  of  lawful 
and  rational  persuasion  for  tactics  that  come 
close  to  sheer  blackmail. 

In  a  word.  They  are  endlessly  threatening 
that  unless  this  tiling  or  that  thing  Is  done 
for  Civil  Rights  or  for  urban  renewal  or  for 
more  public  housing  or  more  swimming  pools 
or  whatnot,  this  Nation  will  confront  "a 
lor.g.  hot  summer." 

Long  since,  the  phrase  "long,  hot  summer" 
h.ss  come  to  mean  mob  violence,  in  the 
streets,  in  tlie  ghettos,  in  the  universities, 
or  wherever.  It  is  a  threat-term,  an  ugly 
slogan  that  has  no  place  in  civilized  political 
d.scuEsion. 

But  everywhere  now  one  reads  these  three 
ominous  words  or  he.\rs  them  said.  Let  the 
issue  touch  social  or  reformist  proposals  any- 
where and  immediately  some  advocate  ri.^es 
to  say  In  substance  to  those  who  are  op- 
posed or  to  those  who  merely  wish  to  hear 
all  the  facts  before  making  up  their  minds: 

"You  will  accept  this  and  like  it- — for  if 
you  don't  there  is  going  to  be  a  long,  hot 
summer." 

So  common  has  this  cliche  become  that  it 
Is  now  unhappily  being  used  even  by  men 
who  are  basically  quite  responsible  and  who 
do  not  pause  to  consider  all  the  impl  c.itions 
of  what  they  are  saying. 

No  man  in  his  right  mind,  for  illustration, 
could  regard  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  as  in  any  way  vmsympathetic  to  civil 
rights  or  to  the  genuine  needs  of  the  poor — 
whether  urban  or  rural  for  that  matter, 
though  to  many  politicians  "poor"  has  be- 
come a  synonym  only  for  those  who  live  in 
the  big  cities.  It  is  as  though  nobody  outside 
Megalopolis  has  any  problems. 

Wirtz.  that  Is  to  say,  is  incontestably  both 
liberal  and  social-minded.  But  even  he  now 
has  had  to  po:nt  out  to  so  orciirarily  solid  a 
politician  as  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Con- 
necticut that  incessant  predictions  of  some 
"long,  hot  summer"  are  unintentionally  con- 
tributing to  potential  violence. 

Wliat  W:rt7,  is  saving  and  what  others  in 
high  position  are  saying  is  that  they  fully 
recognize  the  existence  of  some  remaining 
social  and  racial  injustice  but  that  It  is  no 
good  pretending  that  "nothing"  Is  being  done 
wbTeas  in  simple  truth  a  great  deal  Is  being 
done  at  vast  expense. 

Again,  for  another  example,  so  high  a  pub- 
lic servant  as  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey is  moved  to  go  so  far,  in  supporting 
social  reforms  that  are  valid  In  themselves,  as 
to  say  that  unless  these  come  about  there  will 
be  a  "disease  of  violence," 

The  great  point  is  that  this  sort  of  melo- 
dramatic fear  rhetoric  is  not  only  unjustified 
on  the  plain  realities  of  current  American 
life — which  In  demonstrable  fact  is  constantly 
being  made  less  and  less  harsh  even  to  the 
poor — but  that  It  is  gravely  self-defeating. 
For  this  is  a  Nation  that  has  been  notably 
eenerous  to  Its  poor  and  its  dispossessed  and 
it  is  a  Nation  that  is  becoming  very  tired  of 
having  it  said  that  it  lacks  compassion  and 
understanding. 

Already,  this  form  of  pressure  has  gone 
much  too  far.  Already,  It  has  created  a  climate 
of  resentment  and  resistance  among  per- 
fectly fair-minded  men.  They  do  not  like  to 
be  told  that  they  have  been  jjenny-plnching 
where  they  have  been  the  reverse. 

And  they  are  approaching  the  boiling  point 
of  an  unjustified  emotionalism  of  their  own; 
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a  point  where  they  are  about  lo  say  to  the 
devil  with  ail  social  reform,  not  simply  to  the 
unwise  and  unattainable  but  also  to  the 
sensible  and  necessary 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


.ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrguiia.  Mr.  Pie^.- 
ident.  if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
be  transacted,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previo'Js  order,  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o  clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5 
oclock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
May  24,   1967.  at   12  oclock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nommatlons  received  by  the 
Senate  May  23.  1967; 

SEtRET.\RV   OF  CoMMEXCE 

.Alexander  B  Trowbridge  of  New  York,  to 
be  Secretary  uf  Commerce. 

Appalachian  Reoionai.  Commission 

Pred  B  Burke,  of  Michigan,  to  be  alter- 
nate Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission 

Board  or  Parole 

Walter  Dunbar,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  ex- 
piring September  30.  1972.  vice  Richard  A 
Chappeil    retired 

In    the   M.«.rine   Corps 

Having  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10  United  States  Code, 
section  3232.  the  following-named  jfTicers  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  bv 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section  I  nominate  them  fo-  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  so  serving 

Robert  K    Rottet 

Robert  E  Cushman.  Jr. 

Richard  O    Weede 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiK.snAY,  May  23,  10(i7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Rabbi  William  Spigelman.  of  the  Con- 
gregation  Shaarei   Tefila,   Los   Angeles, 
Calif  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Help  us  O  Lord,  the  waters  hare 
reached  unto  our  very  souls — Psalm  69 

Almighty  God.  in  this  world  when  sa- 
cred freedom  and  weary  embers  of  des- 
pair challenge  the  dignity  of  man.  we 
invoke  Thy  blessing  for  the  power  of 
freedom,  which  alone  makes  the  growth 
of  civilization  possible 

As  the  flesh  of  humanity  is  now  being 
scarred  by  the  corrosive  acids  of  brutal- 
ity, we  beseech  Thee  to  eradicate  false 
pride  that  would  impede  the  passionate 
quest  for  a  just  peace,  which  is  the  poetry 
of  life.  Inspire  our  leadership  to  pierce 
the  barriers  of  callousness,  which  is  sub- 
merged beneath  the  waves  of  suspicion 
and  Inundated  by  the  tides  of  abject  fear 
No  country  has  bequeathed  prcfoundcr 
love  for  all  mankind  Let  us.  therefore 
never  succumb  to  the  shocks  that  man 
Is  heir  to"'  nor  acquiese  to  the  regimen  of 
cruelty  which  divides  and  destroys  Let 
us  continue  to  search  for  man  s  inhe:- 
ent  goodness  and  kindness  that  make  a,'. 
mortals  kin  Amen 


DEMOCRATIC   PARTY— 175   YEARS 
OF  PROGRESS  FOR  PEOPLE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for    1    minute   and   include   an   article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Democratic  Party  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Our  party  is  the  oldest 
political  party  in  the  world.  It  is  also  the 
youngest  in  spirit — ever  moving  forward 
to  meet  new  challeru^es,  innovatmt;  to 
meet  the  new  and  changing  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

The  history  of  the  Democratic  Party  is 
a  proud  record  of  accomplishment  and  of 
continuing  progress  for  the  people  of 
America  Thomas  Jefferson  provided  the 
i-'Uiding  spirit  that  forued  a  political  in- 
stitution to  give  an  alternative  to  the  pre- 
vailing Federalist  views  of  his  time. 
Andrew  Jack.son  forged  policies  and 
political  organization  that  reached  to- 
ward the  western  frontiers  and  brouszht 
into  the  party  small  farmers,  planters, 
and  workers  in  the  cities  In  this  century, 
our  historic  emergence  in  world  affairs 
was  guided  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and  car- 
ried forward  by  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
Harrv-  Truman,  John  Kennedy,  and  now 
by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  Great  eco- 
nomic gains  and  ,social  reforms  have  al- 
ways taken  place  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  Democratic  occupants  of 
the  White  House,  working  in  close  har- 
mony with  Democrats  in  the  Coneress 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  proud  to  be  Demo- 
crats The  Democratic  Party  keeps  its 
pledges.  It  is  truly  the  party  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  history  clearly  records  down 
through  the  years  The  Democratic  Party 
looks  forward  to  meeting  the  great  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead.  May  the  next  175 
years  of  our  histor>'  be  as  glorious  as  the 
past  At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  an  article 
by  the  noted  historian.  Sidney  Hyman, 
from  the  May  Issue  of  the  Democrat  It 
is  entitled  "Fumiling  the  Democratic 
Party's  Historic  Mission — A  17Dth  An- 
niversary Review  ■ 

The  article  follows- 

FVLnLLING  THE   DEMOCRATIC  PARTY'S  HISTORIC 

Mission — A    175th   Anniversart   Review 

1  N'l  iTE  — Sidney  Hyman,  a  noted  author 
and  historian,  la  an  authority  on  political 
parties  and  the  Presidency  This  description 
of  the  founding  of  the  Democratic  party  as 
well  as  the  words  on  the  cover,  is  excerpted 
from  his  article.  The  Great  Collaboration, 
which  Is  a  brief  history  of  the  Democratic 
Party.) 

(By  Sidney  Hyman) 

He  was  eighty-three  years  old  his  hand 
could  barely  hold  a  pten,  and  an  impatient 
ambasador  of  death  was  at  his  door  Yet  the 
vital  idea  that  shaped  his  life's  work  gave 
him  strength  and  Ume  for  a  last  t.^.sk  He 
was  writing  a  letter  due  to  be  read  ten  davs 
later  at  a  Jubilee  celebration  in  Washington. 
D.C.  It  would  also  be  read  In  the  limitless 


future  wherever  men  dreamt  of  winning  back 
their  right  to  be  human 

■All  eyes  are  opened,  or  opening,  to  the 
rights  of  man  i  he  wrote  i  The  general  spread 
of  the  light  of  science  has  already  laid  open 
to  every  view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  born  with 
saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few 
booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legit- 
imately, by  the  grace  of  God.  The.se  are 
grounds  of  hope  for  others.  For  ourselves, 
let  the  annual  return  of  this  day,  to.'ever 
refresh  our  recollections  of  these  rlght.s.  ,ind 
an  undlmimshed  devotion  to  them." 

In  other  matters,  the  old  man  sometimes 
changed  his  mind. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  was  for  a  "strict 
construction"  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
time  when  he  construed  it  liberally,  a  time 
when  he  felt  that  local  government  was  the 
real  citadel  of  individual  liljerty.  and  a  time 
when  he  used  the  full  powers  of  the  central 
government  to  m:ike  .America  "an  empire  of 
liberty;"  a  time  when  he  argued  that  Ameri- 
ca must  stay  an  agricultural  nation,  and  a 
time  when  he  urged  Its  Industrialization:  a 
time  vihen  France  was  the  second  home  of 
his  heart,  and  a  lime  when  he  was  prepared 
to  turn  his  back  on  France  and  "marry 
America  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation" 

"No  maxim."  he  explained  as  he  drew  the 
moral  of  his  own  story,  "can  be  laid  down  as 
being  wise  and  expedient  for  all  times  and 
circumstances."  The  maxim  to  be  applied  to 
a  concrete  case  "  .  must  depend  on  the 
circumstances  which  shall  then  govern  "  Was 
everything,  then,  changeable?  Yes,  said  he. 
everything  "  .  except  the  Inherent,  unallen- 
iible  rights  of  man."  These  he  had  s*e;i.dlly 
served  throughout  most  of  his  titanic  career 
Now,  however,  that  career  was  at  its  terminal 
point. 

In  the  dark  of  a  night  ten  days  after  the 
Jubilee  letter  was  sent  off.  the  old  man  awoke 
from  a  fitful  sleep.  "Is  it  the  Fourth'''  he 
iisked  the  watchers  at  his  bedside  They 
nodded  yes  He  murmured,  "Ah  "  Then  he 
serenely  closed  his  eye^  So  died  Thomas 
JefTerson  at  Montlcello  fifty  minutes  past 
meridian  on  July  4,  1826.  a  half  century  .ifter 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  had 
wTltten   was   proclaimed   to  the   world 

He  had  no  son  to  carry  on  his  name  But 
he  had  founded  a  political  party,  and  It  car- 
ried his  seed  within  Its  body  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next. 

The  party  twice  changed  its  name.  F*irst  it 
was  the  Republican  party  I  to  distinguish  It 
from  Monarchists  )  Next  it  was  the  Demo- 
cratic-Republican party  Then  In  the  third 
decade  of  the  19th  century,  there  was  .i  split 
in  the  connecting  hyphen,  and  the  name 
chosen  remains  what  It  is  today — the  Demo- 
cratic parrv  The  party  also  changed  Its 
views  about  transient  political  questions  and 
explained  Itself  as  Jefferson  did  when  he 
wrote: 

"Laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, a.*;  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  in- 
stitutions must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace 
with  the  times  We  might  as  well  require  a 
man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him 
when  a  boy  as  civilized  society  to  remai.T 
ever  under  the  regime  of  their  barbarous 
ancestors." 

There  was,  however  an  internal  unity  In 
the  career  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
factor  making  it  so  was  Its  collaboration  with 
the  Idea  about  the  rights  of  man 

The  Idea  turned  a  loose  alliance  of  local 
units,  first  assembled  in  1791-3,  into  ^  na- 
tional party  It  gave  the  party  the  emblem 
on  the  banner  It  unfurled  in  1796  when  It 
staged  its  first  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
It  made  the  party  a  force  born  to  hr-e  no 
rest  Itself,  and  to  allow  no  rest  to  the  cozy. 
It  compelled  the  party  to  see  that  each  sue- 
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ces.^  •■'  won  was  but  a  down  payment  on  tasks 
lo  be  done  It  bound  the  party  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  merely  to  be  an  American  Is  to  live 
in  a  kind  of  moral  condition  and  to  have  a 
full-time  career 

A  list  of  the  more  specific  achievements 
that  were  born  of  the  collaboration  between 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  idea  about  the 
righ'*  of  man,  reads  like  a  textbook  on 
.^meric.ai  government  itself.  Thus,  among 
other  things,  the  Democratic  party  made  the 
right  to  vote  a  right  based  on  citizenship 
insie.^d  of  property.  It  broke  the  monopoly 
of  political  power  by  the  gentry,  and  made 
public  posts  an  attainable  goal  for  qualified 
men  o:  any  origin  It  democratized  access  to 
knowledge  by  laying  the  foundations  for  a 
free  .md  universal  system  of  public  educa- 
tion It  built  new  institutions  to  catch  the 
tone  cf  public  opinion,  to  educate  and  or- 
ganize It.  and  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  acts 
of  the  government.  It  won  for  the  people  the 
right  to  choose  the  President  directly,  de- 
veloped the  case  for  a  strong  President,  made 
the  Prefidency  the  special  office  of  the  peo- 
ple— and  the  special  servant  of  the  national 
interest  when  that  Interest  is  something  far 
more  than  the  sum  of  its  component  parts. 

Democrats  were  also  the  first  to  persuade 
.Americans  that  a  political  party  could  act 
as  an  .igent  of  responsible  power,  and  could 
Itself  brace  the  Constitutional  system  for  re- 
sponsible p<:)wer  It  could  screen  men  for 
major  elective  and  appointive  posts,  give  a 
boost  to  humane  men  and  stand  It  the  way 
of  the  bigoted  and  the  intransigent.  It  could 
make  the  parly  machinery  a  bridge  over  the 
Constitutional  chasm  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature  so  that  both  could  march 
togeiiier  toward  great  national  objectives.  It 
could  forestall  violent  changes  outside  the 
Const itution  by  working  for  orderly  change 
wrhin  the  Constitution. 

Then,  again,  the  Democratic  party  ven- 
tured to  make  Itself  a  school  where  the  na- 
tive born  and  the  Immigrant,  the  leaders 
and  the  led  alike  were  taught  the  ways  of 
freedom.  They  were  taught  specifically  that 
.\merican  freedom  moves  by  checks  and  mu- 
tuiU  concessions;  that  Its  Inner  spirit  Is 
chivalry  and  human  fr?t»rplty:  that  Its  shape 
is  like  u  cathedral  ou  whica  successive  ages 
ha\e  worker*  ----v  '".  (tr  own  style — but 
with  a  shared  love  that  gives  the  different 
parts  a  unity  all  the  more  profound  because 
no  one  mind  conceived  of  the  edifice  as  a 
whole. 

Nor  was  this  all  that  was  taught  In  the 
great  Americanization  school  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  taught  that  the  first  duty  of 
leaders  Is  to  explain  themselves;  that  In 
their  proper  rivalries  with  each  other,  they 
must  always  take  care  not  to  break  the  social 
contract:  that  any  fair  political  projKisal  Is 
an  invitation  to  a  discussion  project;  that 
even  after  a  decision  about  It  Is  reached,  the 
discussion  must  go  on  until  dissent  Is  dU- 
sohed  and  a  natural  consensus  is  reached. 

It  taught,  further,  that  no  one  interest  In 
the  land  Is  large  enough  to  form  a  majority 
by  Itself;  that  each,  measured  by  the  agg^re- 
gate  of  the  others  in  the  nation.  Is  a  minority 
Interest;  that  a  majority  Is  formed  only 
through  a  concurrence  of  views  among  many 
minorities;  that  even  a  numerical  majority  of 
50  plus  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate has  no  autonomous  power  to  act  as 
though  anything  It  does  Is  self -Justified;  that 
the  numerical  majority  to  be  right,  must  also 
be  just;  that  the  numerical  minority  of  50 
less  a  fraction  of  1  percent  may  In  certain 
cases  have  a  suspensive  political  veto  over 
the  legal  majority,  provided  It  places  itself 
under  a  self-denying  ordinance  In  Its  use  of 
that  veto. 

Again,  in  the  great  Americanization 
school,  a  line  of  Presidential  and  legislative 
leaders  trained  by  the  Democratic  party,  car- 
ried the  rights  of  man  beyond  the  point 
where  the  case  stood  In  Jefferson's  day.  They 
beean,   as   he   did,   with   political   rights,   to 


shield  the  Individual  against  any  strong-arm 
tactics  by  the  central  government.  To  this 
they  then  added  the  Idea  of  economic  rights, 
to  shield  the  individual  from  any  strong-arm 
tactics  by  concentrated  private  economic 
power;  and  In  this  connection  made  the  cen- 
tral goverrunent  an  ally  of  the  Imperiled  In- 
dividual. To  the  idea  of  poUtial  and  economic 
rights,  they  added  the  idea  of  social  and  cul- 
tural rights,  and  again  made  the  central  gov- 
ernment an  ally  of  the  individual  who  was 
being  denied  those  rights  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  More  than  that,  they  actively  fos- 
tered the  conditions  of  material  abundance 
which  went  far  toward  eliminating  "class 
conflicts"  In  American  life — since  under 
the  conditions  of  material  abundance, 
the  grant  of  one  man's  wants  no  longer  en- 
tailed a  curtailment  of  another  man's  goods. 
Lastly,  in  the  20th  century,  In  the  great 
Americanization  school  of  the  Democratic 
party,  Americans  first  learned  of  the  need, 
decided  on  the  choice  of  means,  and  then 
embarked  on  the  work  of  making  the  rights 
of  man  the  common  property  of  deprived 
humanity  around  the  globe. 

We  know  that  the  collaboration  between 
the  Democratic  i>arty  and  the  idea  about  the 
rights  of  man  did  not  always  sound  with  the 
spontaneous  harmony  of  the  heavenly  choir. 
Prom  time  to  time,  it  was  broken  into  by 
bitter  internal  quarrels,  by  wilful  not  seeing, 
and  by  rending  ordeals  when  the  particular 
"rights"  of  one  set  of  men  clashed  with  the 
particular  "rights"  claimed  by  a  second  set. 
Yet  to  speak  this  truth  is  not  to  speak  the 
whole  truth. 

The  whole  truth  is  that  if  the  Democratic 
party  were  a  sectional  or  one-interest  party, 
it  could  have  been  spared  many  of  Its  tor- 
mented hours.  But  after  its  founding  days, 
it  became  a  national,  multi-interest  party 
embracing  every  legitimate  Interest,  value 
and  point  of  view  in  the  nation  at  large.  It 
embraced  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
Interests,  rural  and  metropolitan  man,  "old" 
natives  and  "new"  immigrants,  capital  and 
labor,  producers  of  raw  materials  and  pro- 
ducers of  flnlshed  goods,  men  of  the  profes- 
sions and  those  who  shaped  things  with  their 
hands,  men  nostalgic  for  the  past  and  men 
afire  with  hopes  for  the  future,  white  people 
and  colored  people,  Christians  and  Jews, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  the  advocates  of 
a  Small  America  and  the  advocates  of  a 
world-girdling  Big  America. 

History  affords  no  comparable  example  of 
a  political  party  so  constituted.  If  there  is 
a  cause  for  wonder,  therefore.  It  is  not  that 
the  Democrats  now  and  again  have  known 
internal  storms.  The  wonder  Is  that  the  late 
I850's  was  the  sole  time  when  the  party  could 
not  contain  the  storms  within  Itself,  in  fact. 
that  one  failure  paradoxically  underlines  the 
historic  mission  of  the  party  as  the  binding 
hoop  of  the  Union.  For  it  was  only  when  the 
Democrats  of  the  North  and  South  at  last 
went  their  separate  ways  after  the  1860  con- 
vention in  Charleston,  that  the  Union  Itself 
fell  apart — there  being  no  alternative  na- 
tional political  force  that  could  still  hold 
it  together. 

With  that  one  exception,  the  diverse  na- 
tional Interests  and  values  Democrats  em- 
body, has  never  permitted  the  party  to  in- 
dulge itself  In  the  liutiry  of  weak  national 
leadership.  It  1b  not  entirely  true  that  the 
Democrats,  historically,  have  been  a  large 
group  of  second  class  roughnecks  led  by  a 
small  group  of  first  class  aristocrats,  while 
the  Republicans  have  been  a  small  group 
of  second  class  aristocrats  led  by  a  large 
group  of  first-class  roughnecks.  But  it  is 
entirely  true  that  with  the  exception  Just 
noted,  only  strong  men  gifted  in  the  arts  of 
group  diplomacy — men  who  could  make  their 
own  political  consciousness  the  source  of 
consciousness  In  others — ^roee  to  national 
pre-eminence  In  the  Democratic  party.  Here, 
within  the  party,  they  were  tested  and 
trained  in  dealing  ■with  the  kind  of  problems 


that  are  the  daily  fare  of  government  Itself. 
They  were  all  the  better  prepared,  therefore, 
to  be  strong  Presidents  when  they  were 
raised  to  the  'White  House. 

A  final  point.  Despite  the  storms  in  the 
collaboration  between  Democrats  and  the 
Idea  about  the  rights  of  man,  on  the  scales 
of  history,  the  stunning  performance  record 
of  Democrats  In  advancing  those  rights  ex- 
plains as  nothing  else  does  so  well,  why  they 
are  now  the  oldest  political  party  in  the 
world  and  still  the  only  national  political 
party  America  has.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  since  the  1791-3  founding  years  of  the 
Democratic  party,  hundreds  of  other  fwllti- 
cal  parties  have  come  Into  being  on  Amer- 
ican soil  and  around  the  world — only  to  die 
from  a  variety  of  maladies.  Yet  all  the  while, 
from  epoch  to  epoch,  amid  s-wlft  and  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  political  climates,  the 
Democratic  Party — "Old  Indestructible" — 
has  lived  on  and  on  as  a  vital  agent  of  Amer- 
ican destiny. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  175 
years  ago  today,  Thomas  Jefiferson.  in  a 
letter  to  President  'Washington,  charac- 
terized what  our  party  is  and  what  it 
should  be.  In  the  ensuing  years  a  vigor- 
ous, progressive  party  developed,  and  in 
1801  Thomas  Jefferson  became  the  first 
Democratic  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  oldest — 
and  most  successful — political  party  in 
the  world.  Our  success  lies  in  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  party;  our  firm  belief  in 
the  inherent  worth  of  the  common  man. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson : 

Every  man  and  every  body  of  men  on 
earth  possess  the  right  of  self-government. 

Our  strength  and  our  success  are  at- 
tributable in  great  measure  to  the  broad- 
based  flexibility  of  our  party.  There  is 
more  than  enough  room  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  all  people  of  diverse 
backgrounds  and  opinions.  "We  welcome 
all  those  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  a 
party  exists  to  advance  the  freedom  and 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Men  by  their  constitutions  are  naturally 
divided  Into  two  parties;  those  who  fear  and 
distrust  the  people,  and  who  wish  to  draw  all 
powers  from  them  Into  the  hands  of  the 
higher  classes;  and  those  who  Identify  them- 
selves with  the  people,  have  confidence  In 
them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  the  most 
honest  and  safe  .  ,  .  The  appellation  of 
aristocrats  and  democrats  .  .  .  expresses  the 
essence  of  them  both — 

Stated  Jefferson  in  1824.  Today  this 
succinct  statement  still  girds  the  foim- 
dations  of  our  party. 

Behind  this  statement  lies  progress. 
Not  change  for  change's  sake,  but  be- 
cause hunger,  poverty,  sickness  and  fear 
are  not  accepted  as  immutable  laws.  'We 
are  an  active  progressive  party,  and  will 
not  accept  intolerable  conditions  simply 
because  "that  is  the  way  it  has  always 
been." 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always 
sponsored  and  supported  programs  to 
increase  the  opportunity  of  Americans 
to  attain  a  high  standard  of  well-being, 
while  retaining  their  individual  liber- 
ties. In  the  words  of  President  Johnson ; 

We  do  not  intend  to  allow  the  tempo  of 
America's  unprecedented  prosperity  to  ever 
muffle  the  cries  of  those  who  are  denied  a 
fair  share  of  It. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  175th   anniversar>'   of 
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the  founding  of  the  Democratic  Party 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  A  brief  history  of 
our  party's  role  in  promoting  progress 
for  people,  written  by  Sidney  Hyman.  has 
been  pubhshed  m  a  commemorative  issue 
of  the  Democrat,  the  party's  national 
publication.  It  is  entitled  'Fulfllllng  the 
Democratic  Party's  Historic  Mission." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  Party 
today  IS  still  fulfilliiv.,'  its  mission  to  lead 
our  people  to  new  dimensions  of  progress 
and  prosperity.  Thomas  Jefferson 
oriented  the  party  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people — and  the  party  remains  and  con- 
tinues the  party  of  the  people. 

In  this  connection,  because  of  the  In- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation 
in  our  great  party,  I  include  this  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Fin.FILLI.NG    THE   DTMOCR.ATIC   PaKTT'S  HISTOUC 

Mission     A  175th  .\NNiVERSARy  Revidw 

(NoTTE.— Sidney  Hyman.  a  noted  author  and 
historian.  Is  an  authority  on  political  parlies 
and  the  Presidency  This  description  of  the 
founding  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  well  i-=. 
the  words  on  the  cover.  Is  excerpted  from  his 
artxle.  The  Great  Collaboration,  which  Is  a 
brief  history  of  the  Democratic  Party  i 
I  By  Sidney  Hyman  i 

He  was  eighty-three  years  old,  his  hand 
could  barely  hold  a  pen,  and  an  impatient 
anbassador  of  death  was  at  his  door.  Yet  the 
•.'.t.il  Idea  thu  shaped  his  life's  work  gave 
him  strsngth  and  time  for  a  last  t.is!t.  He 
w.is  writing  a  letter  due  to  be  reud  ten  days 
later  at  a  Jubilee  celebnitlon  in  W.vshlngton, 
DC  It  would  also  be  read  la  the  limitless 
future  wh»rever  men  dreamt  of  winning  back 
tneir  right  to  be  human. 

.\11  eyes  are  jpened.  or  ope'^Jng,  to  the 
nghr.3  of  min  i  he  wrote.)  The  general  spread 
of  the  light  of  science  has  already  laid  open 
to  every  view  the  palpable  truth.  th.%t  the 
ma.^s  of  m.inklnd  has  not  been  bom  with 
saddles  on  tl.elr  backs,  nor  a  favored  few 
booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legiti- 
mately, by  the  grace  of  Ood  These  are 
gr-iunds  of  hope  for  others.  For  ourselves,  let 
the  annual  return  of  this  day.  forever  re- 
fresh our  recollections  of  these  rights,  and 
an  undiminished  devotion  to  them." 

In  other  matters,  the  old  man  sometimes 
changed  his  mine*. 

There  w.\s  a  tim.-  v  hen  he  was  for  a  "strict 
construction"  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  time 
when  he  co.-istrued  It  liberally;  a  time  when 
he  felt  thTt  local  government  was  the  real 
cit.idel  of  individual  liberty,  and  a  time  when 
he  used  the  full  powers  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment to  make  America  "an  empire  of 
liberty."  a  time  when  he  argtied  thJt  Amer- 
ic-i  mu.'t  stay  an  agricultural  nation  «:.d  a 
time  when  he  urged  its  industrialization;  a 
time  when  France  was  the  second  home  of 
his  heart  and  a  time  when  he  was  prcpered 
to  turn  hi?  'c,\cl<  on  Frnnce  and  "marry  Amer- 
Ic.i  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation  " 

"No  maxim  "  he  explained  as  he  drew  the 
miral  of  his  own  story,  '"can  b«  laid  down  as 
beina;  wise  and  expedient  for  all  times  and 
circumstances,"  The  maxim  to  be  applied  to 
a  concrete  case  "...  must  depend  on  the 
cir'-umst.inces  which  shall  then  govern  "  Was 
e'.erythtng.  then,  changeable?  Yes.  said  he, 
evrythir.g    "  except    the    inherent,    un- 

alienable rtsfhts  of  man."  These  he  had 
steidlly  served  throughout  most  of  his  titanic 
career  Now.  however,  that  career  was  at  Its 
terminal  point. 

In  the  dark  of  a  night  ten  days  after  the 
Jubilee  l°t'er  was  sent  o(T,  the  old  m.ir.  av.oke 
ffm  a  P.tful  sleep  "Is  It  the  Pou-th''"  he 
a^kfd  the  witchers  at  h's  brd'^'de  They 
r.i  rlded  ye'  He  murmured  "Ah  "  Then  he 
serenely  closed  his  eyes.  So  died  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson at  Monticello.  flfty  minutes  p.ist  me- 
ridian on  July  4.  1826.  a  half  century  afi«r 


the    declaration    of    I  -.dependence    l-.e    had 
written  was  proclaimed  to  the  world. 

He  had  no  sea  to  carry  on  his  name  But 
he  had  founded  a  polUlc.'.l  party,  and  It 
Ciirrled  his  seed  within  Its  body  from  one 
generation  to  tiie  next. 

The  party  tw»ce  chjnged  Its  name.  First  it 
Wis  the  Reptibltcan  party  i  to  distinguish  it 
fr  >m  Monarchists  »  Next  It  was  the  Demo- 
cratic-Republican party.  Then  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  19tii  century,  there  w;is  a  split 
In  the  connecting  hyphen,  and  the  name 
cho,ieu  remains  what  it  is  today — the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Ihe  parly  alto  cha.nged  us  views 
about  transient  political  questions  and  ex- 
pl.ilned  Itself  as  Jefferson  did  when  he  wrote: 

'Laws  and  Institutions  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
cliange  with  the  change  of  circumstances. 
Institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  We  might  as  well  require 
a  man  to  wear  silll  the  coat  which  fitted 
him  when  a  boy,  as  civilized  society  to  remain 
ever  under  the  regime  of  their  barbarous 
ancestors" 

There  was.  however,  an  Internal  unity  in 
the  career  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
factor  making  It  so  was  Its  collaboration 
with  the  Idea  about  the  rights  of  man. 

The  Idea  turned  a  loose  alliance  of  local 
units,  first  assembled  In  1791-3.  Into  a  na- 
tional piu'ty.  It  gave  the  parly  the  emblem 
on  the  banner  It  unfurled  In  1796  when  It 
staged  Its  first  camp.iigu  for  the  Presidency. 
It  made  the  party  a  force  born  to  have  no 
rest  Itself,  and  to  allow  no  rest  to  the  cozy. 
It  compelled  the  party  to  see  that  each  suc- 
cess It  won  was  but  a  down  payment  on  tasks 
to  be  done.  It  bound  the  party  to  the  propo- 
sition that  merely  to  be  an  American  Is  to 
live  In  a  kind  of  moral  condition  and  to  have 
a  full-time  career. 

A  list  of  the  more  specific  achievements 
that  were  born  of  the  collaboration  between 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  idea  about  the 
rights  of  man.  reads  like  a  textbook  on  Amer- 
ican government  itself.  Thus,  among  other 
things,  the  Democratic  party  made  the  right 
to  vote  a  right  based  on  citizenship  Instead 
of  property.  It  broke  the  monopoly  of  political 
power  by  the  gentry,  and  made  public  posts 
an  attainable  goal  for  qualified  men  of  any 
origin.  It  democratized  access  to  knowledge 
by  laying  the  foundations  for  a  free  and  uni- 
versal system  of  public  education.  It  built 
new  institutions  to  catch  the  tone  of  public 
opinion,  to  educate  and  organize  it,  and  to 
bring  it  to  bear  on  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  won  for  the  people  the  right  to 
choose  the  President  directly,  developed  the 
case  for  a  strong  President,  made  the  Presi- 
dency the  special  office  of  the  people — and 
the  special  servant  of  the  national  Interest 
when  that  Interest  Is  something  far  more 
than  the  sum  of  its  component  parts. 

Democrats  were  also  the  first  to  persuade 
Americans  that  a  political  party  couid  act  .is 
an  agent  of  responsible  power,  and  could 
Itcelf  brace  the  Constitutional  system  for 
rer.ponsible  power  It  could  screen  men  for 
m.ijor  elective  and  appointive  posts,  give  a 
boost  to  humane  men  r^nd  stand  It  the  way 
of  the  bigoted  and  the  Intransigent  It  could 
make  the  party  machinery  a  bridge  over  the 
Constitutional  chasm  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature  so  that  both  could  march 
together  toward  great  national  objectives.  It 
could  forestall  violent  changes  outside  the 
Constitution  by  working  for  orderly  change 
within  the  Constitution. 

Then,  again,  the  Democratic  party  ven- 
tured to  make  Itself  a  school  where  the  native 
born  and  the  Immigrant,  the  leaders  and  the 
led  alike  were  taught  the  ways  of  freedom. 
They  were  taught  specifically  that  American 
freedom  moves  by  checks  and  mutual  con- 
cess-ions;  that  its  inner  spirit  Is  chivalry  and 
human  fraternity;    that  its  shape  is  like  a 


cathedral  on  which  successive  ages  have 
worked,  each  in  Its  own  style — but  with  a 
shared  love  that  gives  the  different  parts  a 
unity  all  the  more  profound  because  no  one 
mind  conceived  of  the  edifice  as  a  whole. 

Nor  was  this  all  that  was  taught  in  the 
great  Americanization  school  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  taught  that  the  first  duty  of 
leaders  Is  to  explain  themselves;  th.it  in  their 
proper  rivalries  with  each  other,  they  must 
always  take  care  not  to  break  the  social  con- 
tract: that  any  fair  political  proposal  is  an 
Invitation  to  a  discussion  project;  that  even 
after  a  decision  about  It  Is  reached,  the  dis- 
cussion must  go  on  until  dissent  Is  dissolved 
and  a  natural  consensus  Is  reached. 

It  taught,  further,  that  no  one  interest  In 
the  land  Is  large  enough  to  form  a  m.ijorlty 
by  It-self;  that  each,  me.'.sured  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  others  In  the  nation.  Is  a  minor- 
ity interest,  that  a  majority  Is  formed  only 
through  a  concurrence  of  views  among  many 
minorities:  that  even  a  numerical  majority 
of  50  plus  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
electorate  has  no  autonomous  power  to  act 
as  though  anything  It  d^es  is  self-Justified: 
that  the  numerical  majority  to  be  right, 
must  also  be  Just;  th.'.t  the  numerical  mi- 
nority of  ."iO  le<'s  a  fraction  of  1  perc?nt  may 
in  certain  cases  have  a  '■uspenslve  political 
veto  over  the  loga!  majority,  provided  It 
places  itself  under  a  self-denying  ordinance 
In  Its  use  of  that  veto. 

Again.  In  the  gTTt  Americanization 
school,  a  line  of  Presld°nt!al  and  legislative 
leaders  tmlned  by  the  Democratic  party, 
carried  the  rights  of  man  beyond  th?  point 
where  the  case  stood  In  Jefferson's  day.  They 
begTn.  as  he  did.  with  politica!  rights,  to 
shield  the  individual  against  any  strong-arm 
tactics  by  the  central  government.  To  this 
they  then  added  the  Idea  of  economic  rights. 
to  shield  the  Individual  from  any  strong-arm 
tactics  by  concentrated  private  econo.Tilc 
power:  and  in  this  connection  m.ide  the  cen- 
tral governmoat  an  ally  of  the  Imperiled 
Individual  To  the  Idea  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic rights,  they  added  the  Idea  of  social 
nnd  cultural  rights,  and  again  made  the 
central  government  an  ally  of  the  Individual 
who  was  being  denied  those  rights  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  More  than  th;^t,  they 
actively  fostered  the  conditions  of  material 
abundance  which  went  far  tjward  eliminat- 
ing "class  conflicts"  In  American  life — since 
under  condition^  of  material  abundance,  the 
grant  of  one  man's  wants  no  longer  entailed 
a  curtailment  of  another  man's  goods. 
Lastly,  in  the  20th  century,  in  the  great 
Amerlciinlzation  school  of  the  Democratic 
party,  Americans  first  learned  of  the  need. 
derided  on  the  choice  of  means,  and  then 
embarked  on  the  work  of  mnklng  the  rights 
of  man  the  common  property  of  deprived 
humanity  around  the  globe. 

We  know  that  the  collaboration  between 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  Idea  about  the 
rights  of  man  did  not  always  sound  with  the 
spontaneous  harmony  of  the  heavenly  choir. 
From  time  to  t..^le.  It  was  broken  into  by 
bitter  internal  quarrels,  by  wilful  not  seeing. 
and  by  rendering  ordeals  when  the  particu- 
lar "rights"  of  one  set  of  men  clashed  with 
tile  p  irtlcular  "rlgats"  claimed  by  a  second 
tet.  Yet  to  speak  this  truth  Is  not  to  speak 
the  whole  truth. 

The  whole  truth  Is  that  If  the  Democratic 
party  were  a  sectional  or  one-interest  party. 
It  could  have  been  spared  m.^-ny  of  Its  tor- 
mented hours.  But  after  Its  founding  days. 
It  became  a  national,  multl-lntcrest  party 
embracing  every  legitimate  Interest,  value 
and  point  of  view  In  the  nation  at  large.  It 
embraced  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
Interests,  rural  and  metropolitan  man.  "old" 
natives  and  "new"  immigrants,  capital  and 
labor,  producers  of  raw  materials  and  pro- 
ducers of  finished  goods,  men  of  the  profes- 
sions and  those  who  shaped  things  with 
their  hands,  men  nostalgic  for  the  past  and 
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men  atire  with  hopes  for  the  fut^ire.  white 
people  and  colored  peuple,  Chrlstl.ais  and 
Jews.  Protestaras  and  Catholics,  the  advo- 
cates of  a  Small  America  a:id  the  advocates 
of  a  world-girdling  Big  America. 

History  affords  no  coii.p;^rable  example  of 
a  pol.tical  party  so  constituted.  II  there  is  a 
cause  for  wonder,  therefore,  it  is  ;iot  thut  the 
Democrats  no\^'  aiiti  again  have  kno.vn  inter- 
nal storms.  The  wo.ider  Is  that  tlie  late  1850's 
was  t.ie  sole  time  when  the  pirty  could  not 
contain  the  storms  v. itr.tn  il.Lelf.  In  fact,  that 
one  failure  paradoxically  underlines  the  his- 
toric mission  of  the  party  as  the  binding 
hoop  of  the  Union.  Fur  it  was  only  when 
the  Democrats  of  the  Noith  and  Soat'.i  at 
last  went  their  sep.'.r;  te  ways  atter  the  1860 
convention  in  Charlp'itun,  thai  the  Union 
itself  fell  apart — there  being  no  alterniuive 
n.'.tioii..!  pulitic.il  force  that  could  itill  hold 
it  together. 

With  that  one  exception,  the  diverse  na- 
tlcnil  interests  and  v.ilu'-s  Democrats  em- 
body. h"S  never  permitted  the  party  to 
Indulge  Itself  In  the  luxury  of  weak  iiational 
l.;^(iersh;p.  It  -s  not  entirely  true  that  the 
Denio?r:.ts,  historically,  have  been  a  large 
group  of  second  class  rougiuieclcs  ;cd  by  a 
small  group  of  first  class  aristocrats,  while 
the  Republicans  have  been  a  small  group  of 
second  c'.iss  arlstocraus  led  by  a  large  group 
of  flrst-cla.ss  roughnecks.  But,  It  is  entirely 
true  that  with  the  exception  Just  noted, 
only  strong  men  gifted  in  the  arts  of  group 
dipiomacy — men  who  could  make  their  own 
political  consciousne.ss  the  sotirce  of  con- 
sciousness In  others — rose  to  national  pre- 
eminence In  the  Democratic  puty.  Here, 
within  the  party,  they  were  tested  and  tr.alned 
in  dealing  w.ththe  k.nd  of  problems  that  are 
the  d.iily  fare  of  government  Itself.  They 
were  all  the  better  prepared,  therefore,  to 
be  stronp  Presidents  when  they  were  raised 
to  the  White  Hou.se, 

A  final  point.  Despite  the  storms  in  the 
collaboration  between  Democrats  and  the 
idea  about  the  rtt-hts  of  man.  on  the  scales  of 
history,  the  stunning  performance  record  of 
Democrats  in  advancing  those  rights  explains 
is  nothing  else  does  so  well,  why  they  are 
now  the  oldest  political  party  in  the  world 
and  still  the  only  national  political  party 
America  has.  It  is  worth  remembering  that 
since  the  1791-93  foui-.dmg  years  of  the 
Democratic  party,  hundreds  of  other  political 
parties  have  come  into  being  on  American 
soil  and  around  the  world — only  to  die  from 
a  variety  of  maladies.  Yet  all  the  v,-h!le.  from 
epoch  to  epoch,  amid  swilt  and  revolutionary 
changes  in  pclitlcal  climates,  the  Democratic 
Party— "Old  Indestructible" — has  lived  on 
and  on  as  a  vital  agent  of  American  destiny. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Thomas  Jefferson's  be- 
lief in  the  inherent  and  inalienable 
rights  of  man.  which  gave  structure  and 
meaning  to  his  life,  also  turned  a  loose 
alliance  of  groups  opi^osing  policies  of 
the  dominant  Federalist  Party  into  a  co- 
herent political  party,  from  which  today's 
Democratic  Party  traces  its  origin.  It 
was  17.T  years  apo  this  month,  in  1792, 
that  Jefferson  described,  in  a  letter  to 
Pnsidp;it  Washinpton.  the  basic  princi- 
ples and  ob.iectives  of  the  political  party 
h'-'  wa.-;  forming. 

Our  party  has  endured  because  it  has 
remained  faithful  to  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  human  ri'-hts  and  continued  to 
scik  equality  of  opportunity  for  every 
man:  because  it  has  embraced  and 
sf  rved  a  great  diversity  of  interests  re- 
flecting; the  true  national  character  of 
our  country,  rural  and  urban,  white  col- 
lar and  blue  collar,  colored  and  white. 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant  alike; 
and  because  it  has  had  the  wisdom  and 


foresight  to  change  and  progress  with 
the  times. 

■We  have  successfully  met  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  past  175  years;  the  history 
of  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  story  of 
the  development  of  progressive  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  United  States. 
■We  can  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
pride  and  promise. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members — 
and  I  am  sure  this  will  include  a  lot 
of  my  Republican  friends — may,  if  they 
desire  to  do  so,  include  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  175TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  listen  to  the  fine  remarks  of 
the  majority  leader  relative  to  this  his- 
toric occasion  for  our  great  Democratic 
Party.  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  who  said,  not 
many  years  before  his  death: 

The  Democratic  Party  retains  its  high 
place  In  American  life  not  beciuse  it  is  old 
but  because  it  has  continuing  vit.Jity  and  a 
continuing  adaptability  to  changing  condi- 
tions. It  is  responsive  to  new  ideas.  It  wel- 
comes experiments  .  .  .  The  Democrat. c 
Party  has  become  more  than  Just  a  political 
party.  It  has  become  an  Idea,  an  e^semial 
part  of  the  American  idea.  Political  parties 
have  their  ups  and  downs.  But  great  ideas 
go  on  forever. 

I  would  recommend,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  light  of  those  comments  that,  as  ve 
legislate  here  in  the  90th  Congress  and 
consider  the  problems  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  20Lh  century,  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  hus  been 
in  the  forefront  since  its  founding  17.5 
years  ago  in  recognizing  and  offering 
constructive  solutions  to  problems  as 
they  exist  and  come  about.  Of  course, 
today  we  have  commanding  interna- 
tional problems.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
party  stand  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  confronting  agcres.sion 
elsewhere  in  the  world  and  in  upholding 
the  torch  of  freedom. 

Here  at  home  we  have  problems  in- 
volving our  great  cities,  urban  problems. 
and  wc  are  fighting  them  out  here  in 
the  Congress,  day  in  and  day  out.  Today, 
on  this  very  day,  we  will  discuss  one  of 
the  great  issues  before  our  country,  the 
education  of  our  young  people,  which  is 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  Nation 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Nation, 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  this  has  been 
a  party  of  the  people  throughout  its  long 
and  gloiious  liisioiy.  It  has  also  been  a 
party  that  m  recognizing  the  problems 
that  have  confronted  this  country  has 
tiiereby  kept  us  m  the  forefront  of  its 
peoples  of  its  earth. 


AGGRESSION  AGAINST  ISRAEL 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
ior  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  serious  threat  to 
the  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  wish  to 
read  a  ."Statement  in  which  many  Mem- 
bers have  joined  and  I  ask  that  other 
Members  wisliing  to  join  with  us  let  my 
cffi:;e  know  no  later  than  5  p.m.  today. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Aggression  Against  Isr.^el 

Egypt  and  SvTia  are  now-  threatening  Israel 
and  we  fear  that  war  in  the  Near  E::st  is 
inevitable  unless  the  United  States  acts 
liriniy  and  vigorously  to  prevent  it.  Presidfut 
Nasser's  speech  to  his  troops  in  Sinai  yester- 
day was  In  effect  a  declaration  of  war.  We 
note  with  dismay  that  the  .Soviet  Uni.'n  is 
encouragin?  and  arming  Egypt  and  Syria 
in  a  bold  mo\  e  to  win  influence  ar.d  power 
in  the  Middle  East.  Once  again  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  be  testing  American  re- 
solve to  defend  the  peace. 

The  United  S'ates  Government.  .sj?eak;ng 
through  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy  and  J::hnson,  and  through  the  Con- 
gitss  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
d:clared  its  deternaination  to  act  aga:::st 
aggression  in  the  Middle  Ea£t.  Ar.d  we  note 
With  appreciation  the  declaration  of  a  Wiiite 
Hou&p  s;x)kesman  that — 

"This  country  is,  of  cou_rse,  committed  to 
the  principle  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  has  been  our  p.Tsition  over 
the   years.   It   is   still   our   position," 

Coit'^istent  with  that  dec'.aratlon.  we  pledge 
the  fullest  suoport  to  measures  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  Administration  to  make  cur 
position  unmistakably  ciear  to  tho^e  who 
are  now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Israel, 
that  we  are  now  prepared  tci  ti^ke  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  resist  aggression 
aaglnst    Israel    and    to    preserve    Th?    peace. 

We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  support  such  a  policy. 


URANIUM  MINE  STANDARDS 

Mr.   VIGORITO.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  comment  briefly  on  a  great  American 
tragedy  and  a  sound  proposal  to  correct 
its  cause. 

Almost  100  uranium  miners  have  died 
because  of  excessive  exposure  to  radia- 
tion and  1,000  others  who  are  still  alive 
have  been  condemned  to  death  due  to 
overexposure. 

This  squander  of  human  lives  repre- 
sents a  real  industrial  tragedy. 

I  therefore  give  my  firmest  endorse- 
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ment  to  Secretary  of  Labor  W  Willard 
Wlrtz  recent  order  placing  strict  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  radon  radiation 
these  miners  may  be  exposed  to 

Nothing  can  now  be  done  for  these 
uranium  miners  who  have  died  or  have 
already  been  overexposed  to  deadly  alpha 
particles  in  the  air  and  dust  of  the  mines 
where  they  work. 

But  Secretary  Wirtz'  order,  which  be- 
comes eflective  30  days  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register,  would  pre- 
vent thousands  of  other  miners  from 
dying  in  the  future 

The  urijency  of  this  matter  is  clear 
and  real  It  demands  that  this  efTective 
order  be  promulgated  without  delay  Any 
delay  would  invite  further  tragedy 

It  is  incumbent  on  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  give  their  full  support  to 
this  much-needed  order  This  is  the  least 
we  can  do  for  these  miners  and  their 
wives  and  children  who  would  suffer  so 
much  from  any  delay  in  placing  strict 
limitations  on  radiation  exposure. 

This  order  represents  another  signifi- 
cant step  toward  protecting  the  health  of 
our  citizens  I  urge  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port it 


DIPLOMACY  URCfENTLY  NEEDED  IN 
NEAR    EAST    SITUATION 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  view 
with  the  gravest  and  deepest  concern 
the  most  recent  developments  In  the 
Near  East.  It  Is  my  urgent  hope  that  our 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  great  powers,  will  use  the  strongest 
possible  diplomatic  measures  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  area.  Time  is 
of  the  essence  In  this  explosive  situation 
and  I  know  that  peace-loving  people 
everywhere  will  give  the  strongest  sup- 
port to  have  diplomacy  utilized  to  the  ut- 
most to  achieve  an  avoidance  of  armed 
conflict 


NEAR    EAST    SITUATION 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  frcm  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr  Morgan,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  about  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  Wishing; 
to  be  completely  fair  about  it.  I  want 
to  give  credit  for  a  good  part  of  the  sit- 
uation there  to  the  US  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure  they  have  had 
10.000  meetings  on  the  subject,  and  have 
discussed  It  pro  and  con,  but  they  have 
never  really  made  the  position  of  the 
United  States  clear  about  what  we  would 
do  if  a  situation  like  this  arose   If  they 


would  have  made  this  clear  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  situation  would  have  arisen 

I  do  not  say  this  lightly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  have  talked  to  people  from  the 
Secretary  on  down  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  have  urged  them  to  let  the  Piesident 
of  Egypt  know  that  the  US  Department 
of  State  views  this  matter  with  a  good 
deal  of  concern,  and  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do  certain  things  in  the  event 
of  certain  other  incidents  happening. 
They  have  not  done  this,  and  I  believe 
this  has  led  Mr  Nasser  to  believe  that  he 
could  get  away  with  a  lot  which  he  prob- 
ably cannot  get  away  with,  as  did  the 
fiasco  in  Munich  lead  Mr.  Hitler  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  do  almost  anything 
without  anybody  doing  anything  about 
It.  

NEAR    EAST    SITUATION 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr  Y.\TES  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  !Mr  HaysI  in  the  remarks  he  has 
just  made  This  situation  has  been  .some 
time  in  coming  and  our  position  should 
have  been  much  more  clearly  and  posi- 
tively announced  before  it  had  deteri- 
orated so  badly  On  the  other  hand  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  made  yesterday  when  he 
was  talking  about  the  silver  lining  in 
every  cloud.  He  suggested  that  the  silver 
lining  in  the  cloud  hanging  over  Vietnam 
would  be  the  conversion  of  the  doves  to 
hawks. 

M:  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemaii  yield'' 

Mr   YATES   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HAYS  It  was  not  over  Vietnam, 
but  over  the  Near  East.  I  said  the  cloud 
hanging  over  the  Near  East 

Mr  YATES.  The  cloud  hanging  over 
the  Near  East  I  accept  the  gentleman's 
correction. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
was  talking  about  me  among  others.  And 
at  our  subsequent  luncheon  yesterday 
I  believe  he  proved  that. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  If  the  gentleman 
Is  in  any  doubt.  I  was  talking  about  hun. 

Mr  Y.ATES  Well,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  was  in  no  doubt  atwut  it  at  all. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  leaves  no  one 
In  doubt  at  any  time  as  to  what  he 
thinks 

Mr  Speaker.  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
was  talking  about  me  and  talking  about 
others  of  us  who  have  been  critical  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  overescalation 
and  overcommitment  in  Vietnam  I  have 
urged  our  administration  to  escalate  Its 
peace  activities  rather  than  our  military 
might  in  Vietnam  I  continue  to  main- 
tain the  position  I  continue  to  urge  the 
President  to  do  everything  he  can  do  to 
promote  peace  in  Vietnam  and  I  believe 
too.  that  he  should  do  everything  he  ca;i 
do  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  today.  And  I  do  see  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  situation  in  Viet- 


nam and  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  Israel  was  created  by  and  voted 
into  existence  by  the  world  community 
of  nations  through  the  United  Nations 
It  is  now  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  has  consistently  sought  to  bring 
the  tenuous  armistice  that  exists  in  the 
Middle  East  to  a  permanent  peace.  It 
has  done  everything  it  could  do  to  live 
at  peace  with  its  neighbors  who  have 
been  so  belligerent,  who  have  been  so 
provocative  and  who  have  sparked  the 
border  fighting,  neighbors  who  have 
thieatened  ever  since  Israel's  birth  to 
make  war  again  and  drive  the  Israelis 
into  the  sea.  Throughout  its  existence 
Israel  has  been  a  friend  of  the  United 
States.  It  deserves  our  friendship  and 
our  support  now  And  I  would  urge  the 
Pre.sident  to  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  stands  by  Is'-ael.  that  we  will  riut 
permit  that  proud  democracy  to  be 
driven  into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  President  too, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  before  the 
United  Nations  to  reactivate  the  peace- 
keeping force  and  to  keep  the  antagonist 
nations  apart  and  allay  tensions  before 
the  fighting  begins. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


UNITED      STATES      MUST      HONOR 
PLEDGE  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr  'WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  agair. 
the  world  is  on  the  brink  of  witnessing  a 
horrendous  demonstration  of  a  dictator  .-^ 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  another  nation 
to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  The  new.^ 
reports  streaming  out  of  the  Middle  East 
de.scrlbe  the  situation  as  critical  and  the 
likelihood  of  full-scale  war  inevitable  I 
am  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  when  the  United 
States  supported  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  we  and  the  United 
Nations  were  in  effect,  guaranteeing  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist  and  prosper.  It  is 
hoiked  that  at  this  crucial  moment  in  hls- 
toi-y  the  U.N.  will  not  engage  in  endless 
debate  and  proscrastination  while  the 
despots  of  the  Middle  East  arc  permitted 
to  unleash  a  senseless  crusade  that  can 
only  result  in  the  slaughter  of  innocent 
thousands.  I  hereby  call  upon  the  e.=- 
teemed  members  of  that  august  body  to 
face  up  to  their  responsibility  now  and 
act.  not  talk  about  the  prevention  of  this 
holocaust  If  the  UN.  is  ever  to  serve  a 
mf>anlngful  role  in  preserving  world 
peace,  then  they,  and  we  must  now,  :n 
clear  and  unwavering  tones  put  Mr  Nas- 
ser on  notice  that  any  overt  act  of  ag- 
gression will  be  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and 
surely  Let  the  Arab  world  not  be  misled 
that  we  will  condone  aggressive  acts  or 
that  we  would  not  act  to  prevent  them 
Let  tho.se  who  are  united  in  peaceful 
puiTX)se  and  intent  put  Nasser  on  notice 
that  the  ravings  and  ranting  of  madmen 
Influence  only  fools,  not  men  of  purpose 
and  peace. 
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SITUATION    IN    THE    NEAR    EAST 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  felt  that  the  greatest  contribution 
that  the  United  States  could  make  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  United  States  will 
not  permit  the  Arab  States  to  drive 
Israel  into  the  sea.  That  conviction  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  present  crisis. 

We  cannot  act  in  the  present  circimi- 
stance  as  if  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
were  coequals  Israel  has  no  aggressive 
designs  on  her  neighbors  and  has  long 
been  prepared  to  make  peace.  It  is  the 
Arab  States,  including  particularly  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  that  have  been 
threatening  aggression  for  years  and 
have  declared  their  determination  to 
destroy  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  this  situation,  it  would  seem  clear 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  an- 
nounce it  will  consider  any  ofliclal  attack 
upon  Israel's  territory  or  Israeli  ship- 
ping as  aggression  within  the  meaning 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  1950  Tri- 
partite Declaration  and  will  react  ac- 
cordingly. 

Certainly  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  must  be 
considered  an  international  waterway 
and  the  United  States  should  join  with 
other  nations  in  insisting  on  the  right  of 
access  to  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Aqaba. 

If  the  Arabs  know-  they  will  have  the 
United  States  to  deal  w-ith  if  they  en- 
gage in  aggressive  acts  against  Israel, 
these  acts  w  ill  not  take  place.  If  they  are 
in  doubt,  a  major  conflagration  in  the 
Middle  East  seems  almost  inevitable. 


SUPPORT  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
moment,';  a'.:o  I  heard  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler  and  Mr. 
Bingham  1  expre.ss  their  concern  about 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  I  sub- 
scribe to  their  remarks.  I  think  the  time 
is  here  for  a  clear  statement  from  this 
Nation   and   from   the   United   Nations. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield '^ 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  because  he  has  been  consist- 
ently in  support  of  the  administration  on 
Vietnam,  and  I  think  his  concern  about 
Israel  is  as  consistent  as  mine  Is.  I  would 
like  to  welcome  our  friends,  Mr.  Yates 
and  Mr.  Bingham,  to  the  ranks.  Yester- 
day I  thought  they  had  become  hawks, 
but  they  have  explained  it  is  possible  to 
be  a  hawk  with  Israel  and  a  dove  with 
Vietnam.  So  perhaps  w-e  ought  to  call 
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them  "dawks"  or  "hoves."  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  some  kind 
of  hybrid. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Elinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  response  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  w-e 
have  been  equally  consistent  as  he  in  our 
positions  and  we  have  taken  a  strong 
position  where  that  position  should  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  personal  dispute,  but  I  say  that 
this  is  a  clear-cut  case  of  aggression  in 
the  Middle  East  and  must  be  regarded 
as  such. 


ESHKOL  URGES  TROOP  PULLBACK 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the 
time  to  curb  Inflamatory  statements 
about  the  grave  situation  In  the  Middle 
East.  I  do  not  Intend  to  add  fuel  to  the 
fire  In  this  way.  I  do  not  know  If  Presi- 
dent Nasser  Is  engaging  In  psychological 
semantics  or  if  his  war  threats  to  Israel 
are  serious,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
words  are  like  striking  a  match  on  a 
powder  keg.  Meanwhile,  reports  Indicat- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Ambassador  had  ex- 
pressed support  of  Egyptian  policy  esca- 
lates the  danger  of  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  basis 
of  hope  for  peace;  namely  in  the  call  of 
Premier  Levi  Eshkol  of  Israel  for  a  mu- 
tual withdrawal  of  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Israeli  troop  concentrations  from 
the  border.  Likewise  I  think  U.S.  reaf- 
firmation of  its  commitments  to  main- 
tain peace  are  encouraging. 

Our  Government  naturally  is  alarmed 
at  events.  In  this  connection  I  am  mind- 
ful of  past  rather  unsuccessful  efforts  of 
some  of  us  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  cut  off  grain  shipments  to 
Egypt.  We  heard  Nasser  was  reselling 
this  grain  in  order  to  obtain  foreign  ex- 
change to  buy  arms.  I  am  told  under 
Public  Law  480  between  1963  and  1965 
$37,375,000  of  such  shipments  were  made. 
The  administration  must  accept  respon- 
sibility for  this  aid  to  Nasser  even  though 
he  publicly  told  us  to  "go  spit  the  ocean." 

Now  the  United  States  must  keep  its 
peace  and  security  commitments  of  1950 
in  order  to  prevent  a  bloody  conflagra- 
tion that  could  envelop  the  entire  world. 


WHERE  DO  WE  STAND  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


ill-advised  action  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  in  too  quickly 
giving  in  to  Egypt's  Nasser  makes  it  al- 
most certain  that  the  United  Nations  has 
been  removed  as  an  effective  force  for 
peace  in  the  explosive  situation  in  the 
Middle  East. 

That  being  the  case  there  are  a  few 
facts  we  should  consider  in  deciding  upon 
a  course  for  the  United  States. 

In  following  a  realistic  policy  of  sup- 
porting our  friends  against  those  w-ho 
are  not  friendly  to  the  United  States,  w-e 
have  but  one  choice  and  that  is  to  support 
Israel.  Certainly  Nasser  has  clearly 
demonstrated  he  is  no  friend  of  this 
country  and  now  some  other  Arab  na- 
tions have  joined  him  in  an  anti-Ameri- 
can policy. 

The  tough,  determined  Israelis,  in- 
spired with  a  deep  sense  of  freedom  have 
proved  they  are  an  effective  ally  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

I  believe  the  United  States  will  best 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  by  making  it 
clear  we  will  support  a  freedom  loving 
people  against  aggression.  Any  sign  of 
weakness  will  only  encourage  the  aggres- 
sors and  increase  the  threat  of  war.  The 
best  guarantee  of  keeping  the  peace  in 
this  explosive  situation  is  to  let  the  ag- 
gressors know  they  will  not  get  away 
with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  misled  in 
this  situation.  The  aggressive  attitude  of 
the  Arab  nations  is  being  encouraged  and 
fostered  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  fol- 
lowing the  same  pattern  the  Communists 
have  followed  in  Asia  and  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  1960 
Moscow  Manifesto  to  "encourage  and 
support  national  wars  of  Uberation." 
Russia  is  now  the  dominant  military 
power  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviets 
have  moved  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  deteriorating  power  of  England  and 
France.  They  have  supplied  Egypt  with 
arms  and  they  have  done  the  same  for 
Iraq.  They  have  made  it  possible  for 
Egypt  to  get  into  Yemen  w-here  British 
Aden  and  South  Arabia  is  now  seriously 
threatened.  In  Syria.  Russia  is  now  the 
dominant  foreign  power  and  thus  en- 
couraged, the  leftist  leaders  of  that 
country  are  creating  the  current  crisis. 
Only  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  Israelis  prevent  a  complete  takeover 
of  the  Middle  East  and  its  large  quanti- 
ties of  oil  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  action  of  U  Thant  in  quickly  pull- 
ing out  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  is 
typical  of  the  subservient  role  the  Sec- 
retary General  has  played  whenever  a 
crisis  is  Communist  oriented  or  coupled 
with  a  hate  America  campaign.  Indeed 
the  tolerance  of  the  Secretary  General 
for  the  Communist  side  and  his  failure 
to  deal  w-ith  Communist  fomented  wars, 
may  be  sealing  the  fate  of  the  United 
Nations.  His  latest  capitulation  to  the 
Egyptian  dictator  could  be  the  final 
straw-  which  will  send  the  noble  experi- 
ment of  the  U.N.  down  the  dismal  road 
to  oblivion  followed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions w-hlch  displayed  the  same  impoten- 
cy  against  naked  aggression. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Nasser 
has  always  considered  the  United  States 
as  an  enemy  nation.  In  spite  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  have  given  him  along 
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with  ever>'  offer  of  fnendshlp.  he  has 
continued  to  spread  a  doctrine  of  hate 
against  us.  has  virtually  spit  In  our  face 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  has  arro- 
gantly taken  whatever  we  offered  while 
openly  courting   the  Communist  world. 

In  considering  our  course  m  th;s  situa- 
tion, we  would  be  foolhardy  not  to  tase 
into  consideration  the  tough  determina- 
tion of  Israel  Given  anv-w  here  near  equal 
odds  there  is  little  doubt  that  these 
people  could  hold  their  own  acainst  an 
Arab  attack  Because  of  their  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Israel  is  the  last 
bulwark  of  liberty  m  the  Middle  East 
and  if  the  free  world  allows  this  cou- 
raereous  people  to  be  attacked  and  plun- 
dered, then  freedom  will  not  be  safe 
anj'where  on  earth  The  odds  will  not  be 
equal  if  the  Middle  East  explodes  be- 
cause I.<rael  is  confronted  by  a  league  of 
Arab  States  who  have  been  worked  up 
into  a  fanatical  frenzy  by  Nasser.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  already  declared  it  will 
support  the  Arabs  in  an  attack  on  Israel 
and  It  follows  the  rest  of  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled countries  will  quickly  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  master 

Mr.  Spt  aker,  we  are  constantly  beins: 
warned  that  unless  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  give  into  the  black- 
m.Til  of  asi'-^ression  we  wi'!  he  responsible 
for  starting  world  war  III.  Let  us  not 
fall  Into  that  trap  Let  us  set  the  record 
straight  risht  now  The  Arab  States 
will  pull  the  tricL'or  if  the  aun  soes  ofl 
in  the  Middle  East  but  the  Soviet  Union 
is  holdnc  the  weapon  Before  the  peace 
marchers  and  the  Communvst  apologist"? 
start  their  campaign  after  Israel  has 
been  attacked,  let  us  make  it  clear  at  this 
moment  who  is  responsible  for  the  be- 
Rinninii  of  the  war  The  United  States  Is 
ready  and  willing  to  do  all  possible  to 
brine  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
trouble  and  has  called  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  use  its  influence  to  keep  the 
war  from  starting.  Just  for  one  time  let 
u-'!  point  the  finger  of  .justice  at  the  real 
criminal  who  :s  responsible  for  tearing  up 
the  world,  Communist  Russia,  in  follow- 
ms;  its  program  for  world  domination. 


ISRAELS    SOVEREIGNTY    MUST    BE 
PRESERVED 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimo'js  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
mtnois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
ironic  that  juit  as  we  observe  the  19th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Israel,  her  sovereignty  and  independence 
are  more  seriously  threatened  today  than 
ever  before  In  the  past  two  decades 

Our  Nation  has  been  committed  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  Israel 
ever  since  we  played  a  key  role  In  her 
estab'ishment  as  a  nation  19  years  ago. 

I  wo'ild  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  I  have  In- 
troduced today  and  which  I  believe  sets 
up,  not  only  a  formal  reafHrmation  of 
our  commitment  to  Israel,  but  also  sug- 


gests a  course  of  action  which  could 
alleviate  the  tensions  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  the  entire  world  should  be 
particularly  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  be  urging  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  continue  prov- 
ocations against  Israel  and  against  the 
p.^ace  of  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet 
Union's  assurance  earlier  today  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  of  military  assist- 
ance in  the  event  that  Israel  receives  any 
help  in  the  present  crisis,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  as  much  an  act  of  aggression  as 
if  the  Soviet  Union  actually  sent  its 
troops  against  the  Israelis. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  today,  as 
w?ll,  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  I  am  firmly  convinced  the 
United  States  must  take  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
anyone  else  who  would  violate  the  peace 
of  the  Middle  East  that  the  United  States 
has  an  indisputable  interest  in  preserving 
the  peace  In  that  corner  of  the  world  and 
that  we  will  take  whatever  measures 
necessary  to  guarantee  that  naked  ag- 
gression will  not  be  permitted  to  destroy 
Israels  indei^endence 

Mr  Speaker,  a  copy  of  my  resolution 
and  my  telegram  to  the  President  follow : 

Mat   19.  1967. 
The  PREsrcENT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pbesidlnt.  Request  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Issue  a  strong 
reaffirmation  today  of  the  proposals  enunci- 
ated at  the  White  House  recently  in  reaffirm- 
ing the  Kennedy  doctrine  of  May  8.  1963 
regarding  America's  determination  to  pre- 
serve peace  in  the  Middle  East.  One  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  our  time  would  ensue  if 
the  Egyptian  leaders  or  the  Syrian  leaders 
were  to  miscalculate  America's  determination 
to  preserve  the  sovereignty  and  freedom  of 
Israel.  I  hope  that  the  tJnlted  States  will 
lead  the  way  through  Its  President  in  mak- 
ing unequivocally  clear  to  the  warring  nelgh- 
Ixjrs  of  the  Middle  East  that,  despite  our 
great  responsibility  In  Vietnam,  any  effort 
to  take  advantage  of  our  present  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  by  threatening  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Israel  will,  by  the  very  nature 
of  our  commitment,  bring  the  forces  of  the 
tJnlted  States  against  those  who  would  vio- 
late the  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  believe 
V  Thant  has  erred  In  meekly  acquiescing 
to  the  Egyptian  demand  for  withdrawal  of 
U.N.  troops  and  it  now  falls  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  United  States  to  again  make  the 
most  significant  contribution  toward  speak- 
ing out  in  such  forceful  terms  that  any 
danger  of  a  miscalculation  of  our  intentions 
and  our  commltmenta  will  be  totally  abated. 
I  ask  this  m  behalf  of  a  large  segment  of 
my  constituents  who  are  today  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  future  of  peace  and  Justice 
in  the  Middle  East. 

H    Rss    488 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thut. 

Whereas  ever  since  the  birth  of  Israel, 
succefslve  United  States  administrations 
have  committed  th»  United  States  to  the 
security  of  Israel;   xnd 

Whereas  this  fundamental  policy  under- 
lies ihe  United  States  efforts  to  maintain 
pe.ice  In  the  Middle  Es?t:  and 

Whereas  during  the  19  yesrs  since  Israel's 
independence,  every  administration  of  the 
United  States  has  publicly  declared  lt«  com- 
mitment to  the  fundamental  policy  of  pre- 
Fervlng  and  protecting  Israel's  sovereignty 
by  maintaining  peace  In  the  Middle  Ea.";t. 
and 


Whereis  on  August  2.  1966.  during  the 
Wa£hlngton  visit  of  Israeli  President  S"hneor 
Zalman  Sha^ar.  President  Johnson  said.  'We 
subscribe  to  the  policy"  stated  by  President 
Kennedy  on  May  6,  1963  that  "we  support 
the  security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors" 
and  "we  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  in  the  Near  East";  and 

Where  1.^  President  Elsenhower  took  a  siml- 
lar  position  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
January  5,  1957,  and 

Whereas  during  the  administration  of 
President  Truman.  America  Joined  Britain 
and  France  In  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of 
1950  which  said  In  part: 

"The  three  governments  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  their  deep  lntere'=t  and 
their  desire  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  area  and  their  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force  between 
any  of  the  states  in  that  area.";  and 

Whereas  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  the 
United  States  endorsed  the  resolution  by  the 
Gjneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
approved  In  1956.  to  send  a  United  Nations 
pencekeeplng  for'-e  to  Egypt;   and 

Where.^s  the  Egyptian  Government  has  now 
ordered  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  withdraw  the  UN.  peacekeeping  force 
from  Egyptian  soU;  and 

Whereas  such  action  a^ln  has  seriously 
Jeopardized  f>cace  in  the  Middle  East:  and 

Whereas  Egypt  has  now  a.=sembled  a  large 
military  force  on  the  borders  of  Israel,  seri- 
ously Increasing  the  prospect  of  armed  con- 
nict.  and 

Whereas  I*rlme  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  of 
Israel  has  called  on  Fgypt  to  pull  back  its 
t'oops  from  the  border  of  Israel  and  prom- 
ised that  Israel  would  do  the  same:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

1  Supports  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the 
United  States  that  peace  must  be  maintained 
at  all  costs  In  the  Middle  East  In  order  to 
asstire  continued  sovereignty  of  Israel  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  Middle  East; 

2.  Urges  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Instruct  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  to  use  all  dlplom.itlc 
resources  and  to  marshal  the  opinion  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  to  im- 
press upon  Egypt  the  Inherent  dangers  em- 
bodied In  Egypt's  demand  for  withdrawal  of 
United  Nations  troops  from  Egypt; 

3.  Supports  whatever  measures  necessary 
by  the  tJnlted  States  to  Impress  upon  the 
Elgyptlan  Government  the  dangers  of  mis- 
calculation In  America's  unyielding  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  Is- 
rael, which  we  helped  establish  19  years  ago; 

4.  Urges  Egypt  to  withdraw  its  forces  from 
the  Israeli  border  and  afford  Israel  an  op- 
portunity to  withdraw  Its  own  forces  from 
the  Israeli-Egyptian  border,  as  suggested  by 
Prime  Minister  Eshkol; 

5.  Supports  the  use  of  the  full  Influence 
and  leadership  of  the  United  States  to  halt 
continued  attacks  on  Israel  and  permit  that 
nation,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  the 
Middle  East,  to  develop  their  resources  in 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  mutual  under- 
standing. 

SECURITY'  AND  PF.OTECTION  OP 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
addres.s  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  telegram  which  I  sent  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  this  morn- 
ing. 

Hon  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Presidfnt  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.C  : 

It  Is  with  deep  concern  I  request  prompt 
action  by  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment and  your  uonci  self  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  Israel  and  her  fine  friendly 
people  As  a  long  lime  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  deeply  Interested 
In  the  progress  and  security  of  Israel.  I  rec- 
oninieiid  that  the  proper  action  on  all  levels 
be  taken  to  make  the  United  States  position 
clear  We  stand  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  win  strongly  oppose  aegresslon  In  the 
Mideast 

Count  on  my  full  support  on  a  bipartisan 
ba.sls  of  the  necessary  decisions  on  the  cur- 
rent dangerous  situation  by  you  In  the  Mid 
East  as  President  and  Dean  Rusk  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  o;i  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Jim  Fulton. 
Congrf'-srrian  From  Pennsyliania. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  must  reaffirm  its  pledge  to  do  all 
In  Its  power  to  retain  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  avoid 
miscalculation  is  for  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Stat*  to  clearly  affirm  our 
Intention  to  see  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State  of  Israel  is  not  destroyed 
through  armed  attack  by  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors. 

Presidents  Truman.  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  as  well  as  their  Sec- 
retaries of  State  have  publicly  aflBrmed 
that  we  will  protect  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Middle  East  nations. 

In  1956  the  United  States  moved  a 
portion  of  the  6th  Fleet  to  Alexandria 
which  undoubtedly  had  a  calming  effect 
on  the  attacks  Lioin.i;  on  between  France, 
En.eland.  Israel,  and  Egypt. 

In  1958  we  landed  troops  in  Lebanon  to 
insure   the  stability  of  that   nation. 

There  have  born  incidents  since  then 
and  we  have  not  changed  our  position  of 
protectiim  the  integrity  and  stability  at 
all  borders  w  ithin  this  area. 

With  the  added  precariousness  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
ket^pint;  force  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula, 
Israel  and  Egypt  are  face  to  face. 

President  Nasser  has  now  threatened 
to  cut  off  the  normal  shipping  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  from  Israel  and  Jordan. 
In  1957  Secretary  Dulles  said  the  United 
State.';  would  sruarantee  Israel's  right  of 
entry  to  the  tTulf. 

A  statement  by  the  President  or  Sec- 
retary of  State  now  would  have  the 
salutary  effect  of  making  our  position 
crvstal  clear  to  all  parties  concerned. 

It  would  hopefully  reduce  tensions  and 
rea.'^sure  all  the  Middle  Eastern  countries 
that  we  will  honor  our  commitments. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
AND  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  666. 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1S68  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  98] 

Adams  Glalmo  Pool 

Blester  Hagan  Rees 

Boiling  Hanna  St  Onge 

Brown,  Calif.  Jones,  Ala.  Stubblefield 

Burleson  Kluczynskl  Taylor 

Cabell  M.Uer,  Calif  Tcague,  Tex 

Clawson,  Del  Nedzl  Tiernan 

Cowger  Passman  Yoiir.ger 

Dickinson  Poage  Zablockl 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert i  .  On  this  rollcall,  406  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
AND  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONTERENCE    REPORT     (H.    RePT.    NO.    270) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  666) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 


year  1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows  ■ 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  cf  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"TITLE    I PROCUREMENT 

"Sic.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  f.scal  year  1963 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Statfs  for  procurement  cf  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law,  In  amounts  as  fellows: 

"Aircraft 

"For  aircraft:   For  the  Army.  $768,700,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  .$2,527,- 
100.000;   for  the  Air  Force  $5,770,000,000. 
"Missiles 

"For  missiles:  For  the  Army.  $769,200,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $625,600,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $23,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force 
$1,343,000,000. 

"Naval  Vessels 

"For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $1,605,- 
900. UOO,  of  which  amount  $249,600,000  Is 
authorized  only  for  the  construction  of  two 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigates.  The 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  two 
nuclear  flowered  gulded-mlssUe  frigates  shall 
be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless 
the  President  fully  advises  the  Congress  that 
their  construction  Is  not  In  the  national 
interest. 

"Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 

"For  tracked  combat  vehicles;  For  the 
Army.  $424,700,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps, 
S5. 100.000. 

"TITLE    II RESEARCH.    DEVELOPMENT.    TEST,    AND 

EVALUATION 

"Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law  In 
amounts  as  follows: 

"For  the  Army,  $1,539,000,000; 

"For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $1,864,118,000.  Due  regard  shall  be 
given  in  all  appropriate  naval  research  pro- 
grams to  benefits  which  may  accrue  there- 
from to  the  American  Merchant  Marine; 

"For  the  Air  Force,  $3,313,514,000.  of  wiilch 
amount  $51,000,000  is  authorized  only  for 
the  development  of  an  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft; 

"For  the  Defense  agencies,  $464,000,000. 

"Sec.  202.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  fiscal  year  1968  for  use  as  an 
emergency  fund  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  pro- 
duction related  thereto,  $125,000,000. 

"TITLE   III CENER.\L  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  301.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  15, 
1966  (80  Stat.  37),  U  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'Funds  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  their 
stated  purposes  to  support  ( 1 )  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam.  (2) 
local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for 
related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1968,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine." 

"title    IV 

"Sec.  401.  Section  3034(a)  of  title  10, 
United  Statee  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
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■■  "The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  p>erlod  of  four 
years,  from  the  genera;  officers  of  the  Army 
He  serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress  after  December  31. 
r:»68.  he  may  be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  four  years  ' 

■Sec.  402.  Section  5081(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

•  There  is  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve 
at  the  pleaaore  of  the  President,  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  from  officers  on  the  active  Us: 
:n  the  line  of  the  Navy  eligible  to  command 
a:  sea  and  not  below  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral In  :!me  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Cungress  after  December  31. 
1968,  he  m^iy  be  reappointed  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  four  years  ' 

■Sec.  403  Section  8034(ai  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•  ■The  Chief  of  Staff  shai!  be  appointed  for 
a  period  of  four  yews  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  general  officers  of  the  Air 
Force.  He  serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  In  time  i.f  war  or  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  Congress  aft.er  De- 
cember 31.  1968.  he  may  be  reappointed  for 
a  term  of  not  more  than  four  years  ' 

••3ec.  404  Section  5201(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

••  'There  is  a  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  appointed  ay  the  President,  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  cjf  the  Senate,  to  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  ".he  President,  from  officers  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Marine  Gorpw.  not  below 
the  rank  of  coione;  In  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  Congress 
after  December  31,  1968.  he  may  be  reap- 
pointed tor  a  '.erm  of  not  more  than  four 
years.' 

■Sec.  405.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1.  1969" 

And   the  H>use  agree  to  the  same 
L   Mendel  Rivers. 
Philip  Phiibin. 
F    E    Hebfrf 
Melv.n'  Price 
WiLLUM  H    Bates. 

,  L.    C     .\RFND.S, 

Axvi.v  E   O'KoNSKl. 
.%fanage^s  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
RicH.ARD  B   Russell. 
John  R   Stennis, 
Stcart  Svmi.ncton. 
Henry  M   Jackson. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Stro.m  Thi-rmond. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
H:)use  to  the  bill  iS.  666  >  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  rollowing  statement  in  explanation 
->f  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  rep<;>rt: 

PR'X-tTREMENT 

Nai  y  and  ,Vfa'irie  Corps  aircraft 
EA-6S 
The  Housf  mndiftevl  the  aircraft  portion  of 
*he  Navv   program   by   adding  »106  7  million 
for  additional  EA-6A  aircraft. 

The  reason   for  this  is   that  testimony  In- 


dicated that  the  Marine  Corps  urgently  re- 
quires additional  EA-6A's  to  provide  for  at- 
trition and  to  replace  obsolete  EF-lOB  elec- 
tronic wiirfare  aircraft  in  Vietnam  The  EF- 
103  lacks  the  capabilities  of  the  EA-6A.  and 
'.he  expiration  of  Its  service  life  will  deplete 
the  EW  aircraft  inventory  below  Marine 
Corps  requirements  commencing  in  fiscal 
year  1968  These  additional  EA-6A'8  will 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  loss  of  the  EF- 
lOBs  and  the  introduction  of  the  E.'\-6B  in 
flscal  year  1971 

The  conferees  agreed  that  these  EA  6A'3 
should  be  added  to  the  blU. 

The  Senate  recedes 

j4ir  Force  aircraft 
C-130S 

The  House  added  J60  million  for  C-130  air- 
craft to  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
required  1 1 1  to  provide  replacements  for 
C-130's  diverted  from  airlift  to  high  national 
priority  asslgrnments  and  |2)  In  the  airlift 
forces  for  command  support,  for  attrition. 
and  to  fill  squadrons  not  fully  equipped 

The  conferees  agreed  that  these  C  130s 
should  be  added  to  the  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

0-7A 

The  House  added  $12.5  million  for  the  C-7A 
aircraft  as  attrition  replacements  on  the  basis 
of  anticipated  losses  In  Vietnam  and  losses 
due  to  normal  attrition. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  these  C  7A's 
should  be  added  to  the  bill 

The  Senate  recedes 

C-X2 

The  House  added  $16  million  for  C-X2 
aeromedlcal  transport  aircraft  In  the  light 
of  testimony  that  these  aircraft  are  needed 
to  modernize  the  fleet  of  aeromedlcal  evacu- 
ation aircraft  which  now  consists  of  old  C- 
131  and  C-118  aircraft. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  these  C-X2's 
should  be  added  to  the  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes 

Aircraft  modifications 

The  House  added  $99.5  million  for  aircraft 
modifications  Testimony  Indicated  that  this 
was  part  of  the  original  Air  Force  budget 
submission  and  is  an  estimate  to  cover  an- 
ticipated modifications  which  would  arise  as 
a  result  of  experience  in  SEA  which  could 
not  be  precisely  Identified  in  advance.  This 
estimate  was  based  on  experience  to  date  In 
SEA  and  was  included  to  provide  a  capability 
to  respond  quickly  to  changes  in  threat, 
technology,  and  operational  requirements. 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  estimate  would 
cover  such  things  as  Improved  electronic 
equipment  for  fighters  to  give  better  pene- 
tration capability,  greater  bombing  accu- 
racy, and  to  provide  better  offensive  and 
defensive  Jamming 

The  conferees  agreed  that  aircraft  modi- 
fications should  be  added  to  the  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Naval  vessels 

The  House  added  $48.9  million  to  the  naval 
shipbuilding  portion  of  the  bill  This  figure 
was  arrived  at  as  Indicated  In  the  table  be- 
low: 

In  millions 

The  House  deleted  2  DDG's -$166.  6 

The  House  Inserted  2  DLGN's -(-269.6 

The  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1967 
authorized  and  appropriated  $20 
million  for  long  lead  time  Items 

for  1  DLGN- -- -20.0 

The  House  authorized  2  of  the  re- 
quested 5  FDLs ..    ---  34.1 

The  House  left  undisturbed  the  2 

flscal  year  1966  FDLs 0 

Net  plus $489 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  two  DLGN's 
be  substituted  for  the  two  DDO's  In  accord- 


ance with  the  House  action,  and  also  agreed 
that  the  $20  million  authorized  and  appro- 
priated In  flscal  year  1967  should  be  applied 
to  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
DLGN's. 

Tlie  conferees  agreed  that  the  two  fast  de- 
ployment logistic  ships  included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  should  be  stricken 
and  also  that  the  $67.6  million  authorized 
and  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1966  tor  two 
FDLs  should  be  appLed  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  ships  in  the  fiscal  year  1968 
program. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
DX   DXO 

The  conferees  discussed  the  rtasons  lor  the 
following  statement  in  House  Report  No  221 
of  May  2.  1967,  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  of  the  $30  million  authorized  for  con- 
tract definition  of  the  DX  DXG  types  of 
ships  for  the  design  of  any  major  fleet  escorts 
(DXG's)  not  powered  with  a  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  plant: 

"The  authorization  now  Includes  one  $30 
million  Item  for  the  contract  definition  of 
the  DX  DXG  types  of  ships.  The  Navy  has 
informed  the  committee  that  the  DXG  is 
being  designed  as  the  major  fleet  escort  of 
the  future  It  is  the  committee  position 
that,  as  expressed  above,  all  new  major  fleet 
escorts  should  be  nuclear  powered  Therefore 
none  of  these  funds  .should  be  used  for  de- 
sign of  any  major  fleet  escorts  not  powered 
with  a  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant" 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  language  in 
the  House  report  does  not  in  any  way  restrict 
the  Navy  from  completing  their  current 
DX  DXG  concept  formulation  study,  which 
Is  Intended  to  evaluate  oil-fired  steam  pro- 
pulsion, gas-turbine  propulsion,  and  nuclear 
propulsion  for  both  the  DX  and  the  DXG 
types  of  ships.  The  $30  million  authoriza- 
tion In  question  Is  for  contract  definition 
for  both  the  DX  and  the  DXG.  The  end 
product  of  contract  definition  Is  design  and 
specifications  defined  sufficiently  to  form  the 
basis  for  contracting  for  ship   prcx-urement. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  $30  million 
could  be  used  to  study  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional power  for  the  DX  class  of  ships  but 
that  this  authorization  may  be  used  only  to 
study  nuclear  power  for  the  DXG  class  of 
ships. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  House  added  $46  million  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  dealing  with  Navy  research 
and  development  and  added  also  language 
relating  to  this  addition. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  $46  million 
should  not  be  granted. 

The  House  recedes. 

Air  Force 
Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft 

The  House  added  $25  million  for  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft  which  was 
originally  requested  by  the  Air  Force  In  Its 
budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1968  This 
amount  Is  necessary  in  order  to  fund  the 
contract  definition  phase  of  development 
during  flscal  year  1968.  1  he  program  .is  ap- 
proved by  the  House  wiis  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

This  makes  a  total  of  $51  million  for 
AMSA  in  the  flscal  year  1968  budget.  This 
endorsement  of  contract  definition  is  not  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  Initiate  production  of  the  air- 
craft. That  decision  will  be  made  upon  com- 
pletion of  this  phase  of  development. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  $25  million 
should  be  added  to  the  bill  for  AMSA 

The  Senate  recedes. 

LANGtIACE    CHAM.FS 

Procurement 
The  House  made  several  language  changes 
In  the  bill.  They  are  as  follows: 
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Naval  Vessels 

That  portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  naval 
vessels   in    the   House   version  read: 

•  For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $ of 

which  amount  $ Is  authorized  only  for 

the  construction  of  two  nuclear  powered 
gmded  missile  frigates.  The  contracts  for  tlie 
construction  of  the  two  nuclear  powered 
guided  missile  frigates  shall  be  entered  into 
as  soon  as  practicable  unless  the  President 
fully  advises  the  Congress  that  their  con- 
struction is  not  in  the  national  Interest." 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  foregoing  lan- 
guage and  on  the  money  figures  of  $1,605,- 
900000  and  $249,600,000. 

Tlie  Senate  recedes. 
Construction  of  Ships  In  Foreign  Yards 

The  House  also  adopted  another  language 
cliange  under  the  heading  "Naval  Vessels"  as 

follows  : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  naval  vessel  may  be  constructed  In 
any  foreign  shipyard  with  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law." 

In  the  absence  of  special  cLrcumstances  the 
Conferees  favor  the  construction  of  U.S. 
naval  vessels  inside  the  United  States.  How- 
ever the  Conferees  agreed  to  strike  the  fore- 
going language  on  several  grounds  Including 
the  fact  that  some  naval  vessel  construction 
in  Great  Britain  Is  closely  associated  with 
large  purchases  by  that  country  of  UJS. 
equipment  and  materiel. 

The  House  recedes. 

Research  and  development 
Antisubmarine  Warfare 

As  described  above,  $46  million  was  added 
to  that  portion  of  the  bill  dealing  with  re- 
search and  development  for  antisubmarine 
warf,u-e  programs  Language  was  also  adopted 
with  respect  to  this  addition. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  both  the  money 
figure  and  the  associated  language  should 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 

Merchant  Marine 

This  same  section  of  the  bill  was  further 
modified  by  the  House  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing language- 

...  •  .  giving  due  regard  In  all  such  re- 
search program.s  to  benefits  which  may  ac- 
crue therefrom  to  the  American  Merchant 
Marine." 

The  conferees  agreed  that  vi'ithout  In  any 
w:iy  changing  the  sense  of  this  language,  this 
portion  of  the  bill  should  read  Instead: 

"For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $1,864,118,000  Due  regard  shall  be 
given  in  all  appropriate  naval  research  pro- 
grams to  benefits  which  may  accrue  there- 
from to  the  American  Merchant  Marine;" 

AMSA 

As  described  above.  $25  million  was  added 
to  that  portion  of  the  bill  dealing  with  Air 
Force  research  and  development  for  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft.  Language 
was  also  added  .as  follows: 

■For  the  Air  Force.  $3,313,514,000,  of  which 
amount  $51,000,000  is  authorized  only  for  the 
development  of  an  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic aircraft;" 

The  conferees  agreed  that  both  the  added 
authorizations  for  appropriations  and  the 
language  should  be  accepted. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Title  IV— Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

The  House  added  a  new  title  IV  to  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  appointment  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
The  language  of  title  IV  is  as  follows: 
"title  IV 

"Sec.  401.  Section  3034(a)  of  title  10 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  by 


the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  from  the  general  officers  of  the  Army. 
He  serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he  may  be 
reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
four  years.' 

"Sec.  402.  Section  5081(ai  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  1 

"  'There  is  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  from  officers  on  the  active  list 
In  the  line  of  the  Navy  eligible  to  command 
at  sea  and  not  below  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral. In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he  may 
be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
four  years.' 

"Sec.  403.  Section  8034(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  period  of  four  years  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  the  general  officers  of  the  Air  Force. 
He  serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he  may 
be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
four  years.' 

"Sec.  404.  Section  5201(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'There  is  a  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  appointed  by  the  President,  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  by  and  -with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  from  officers  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Marine  Corps,  not  below 
the  rank  of  colonel.  In  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  hereafter  declared  by  the 
Congress  he  may  be  reappointed  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  four  years." 

"Sec.  405.  The  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  amendment  shall  take  effect  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969." 

Existing  law  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  4 
years,  unless  reappointed  by  the  President. 
Under  title  IV  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  will  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  specific  term  of  4  years  and 
they  may  not  be  reappointed  unless  Congress 
hereafter  declares  a  state  of  war  or  national 
emergency.  Of  course,  these  officers  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
under  current  law.  Is  appointed  for  a  specific 
term  of  4  years.  Under  the  proposed  title  IV 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  may 
be  reappointed  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

This  title  does  not  affect  the  appointment 
or  tenure  of  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Title  IV  will  become  effective  January  1. 
1969. 

The  Conferees  agreed  that  title  IV  should 
be  Included  In  the  bill  but  also  agreed  that 
wherever  In  sections  401.  402,  403  and  404 
the  sentence — 

"In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
hereafter  declared  by  the  Congress  he  may 
be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
four  years." 

appears,  the  following  language  should   be 
substituted   therefor: 

"In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress  after  December  31. 
1968.  he  may  be  reappointed  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  four  years." 

The  Conferees  agreed  on  a  further  techni- 


cal amendment  whereby  section  405  would 
be  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  405.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1,  1969." 

SUMMARY 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  totaled  $21,066,432,000.  The 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  totaled  $21,481,- 
032.000.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
totaled   $20,765,332,000. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  Conference  totals 
$21,168,032,000. 

The  figure  arrived  at  by  the  Conferees  i.s 
$313,000,000  less  than  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House.  $402,700,000  more  than  the  bill 
as  It  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  $101,600,000 
more  than  the  bill  as  it  was  presented  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

PHELIP    PHrLBIN. 

F.  E.  Hebert. 
Melvin  Price. 
■William  H.  Bates, 
L.  C.  Arends, 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr.  RIVERS  i  during  the  reading  of 
the  statement  i .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  conference  report  has 
been  printed,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  the  further  reading  of 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carohna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bates]  and  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  what  happened  in 
the  conference  on  the  military  weapons 
procurement  and  research  and  devel- 
opment bill. 

The  House  committee  had  made  a 
number  of  additions  and  other  changes 
to  the  bill  as  presented  by  the  President. 
All  of  these  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  which  is  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  will  at  this  time,  there- 
fore, deal  'With  them  only  briefly. 

I  can  say  that  the  House  came  out  of 
the  conference  very  well  satisfied. 

For  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the 
House  added  $106.7  million  for  EA-6A 
aircraft. 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  House  added  $60 
million  for  C-130  aircraft;  $12.5  million 
for  C-7A's;  $16  million  for  C-X2's— this 
is  the  aeromedlcal  air  evacuation  plane; 
$99.5  million  for  aircraft  modifications. 

All  of  the  additions  I  have  mentioned 
so  far  were  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

As  to  naval  vessels,  the  House  deleted 
two  conventionally  powered  guided  mis- 
sile destroyers  and  substituted  two 
nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigates. 

The  Senate  agreed. 

The  House  had  authorized  two  fast 
deployment  logistic  ships  and  had  per- 
mitted two  FDL's  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1966  to  remain 
authorized. 

The  Senate  had  not  granted  authority 
for  any  FDL's  in  the  fiscal  year  1968 
program  and  had.  in  effect,  canceled  out 
the  1966  FDL's.  After  extended  discus- 
sion, the  House  agreed  with  the  Senate 
and  there  will  be.  therefore,  no  FDL's  au- 
thorized for  construction  at  this  time. 
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One  could  very  easily  draw  the  con- 
clusion from  this  conference  action  on 
the  FDLs  that  the  program  was  dead. 
I  do  not  visualize  this  to  be  true  at  all 
Three  responsible  and  highly  talented 
companies  have  been  engaged  for  some 
t:me  In  a  competition  involving  the 
design  of  these  ships  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  very  interesting  and 
Important  advances  will  result  from  their 
studies.  It  i.s  my  expectation,  and  In- 
deed my  hope,  that  next  year  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.-e  will  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  and  a  program  for  these 
fast  deployment  logistic  .<:hlps,  and  we 
wf.I  then  be  in  a  very  much  better  posi- 
tion to  consider  them  not  only  from  a 
functional  standpoint  but  with  a  clear 
visualization  of  exactly  what  the  ships 
will  be  like 

On  the  floor  of  the  House.  $46  mil- 
lion was  added  for  Navy  research  and 
development  In  the  area  of  antisub- 
marine warfare  This  was  stricken  In 
conference. 

The  House  had  added  $25  million  for 
research  and  development  on  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft.  The 
Senate  agreed  that  this  should  remain  In 
the  bill. 

Also  on  the  floor,  an  amendment  was 
offered  and  adopted  forbidding  the  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. Extending  di.scusslon  of  this  re- 
sulted in  it  being  stricken  from  the  bill 
but  with  the  following  statement: 

In  the  absence  ol  special  circumstances 
the  Conferees  favor  the  construction  of  US. 
na%al  vessels  Inside  the  United  States  How- 
ever, the  Conferees  agreed  to  strike  the  fore- 
going language  on  ?everal  grounds  Including 
the  fact  that  some  naval  vessel  construction 
in  Great  Britain  Is  closely  associated  with 
large  purtriLses  by  that  country  of  US 
equipment  and  materiel 

On  the  floor  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered and  adopted  whereby  Navy  re- 
search which  would  be  valuable  to  the 
merchant  marine  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  merchant  marine  The  Senate 
agreed  that  this  language  should  remain 
In  the  bill. 

The  H  )U5e  had  also  added,  as  tit'e  IV 
to  the  bill,  'anguage  dealing  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Chiefs  of  StafT  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Onerations  This  was  explained  in 
detail  diring  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor  and  it  suffices  to  say 
tha'  the  Hou.se  position  prevailed  Here 
are  the  money  figures  Involved  in  this 
bi'l 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  totaled  $21,066,432,000. 
The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  totaled 
$21  481.0<2.noo 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  totaled 
$2''>  765.332.000 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference 
tota's  $21,168,032,000 

The  tigure  arrived  at  by  the  conferees 
is  $313,000,000  les.",  than  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  $402,700,000  more  than 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  is 
$1l)1. 600.000  more  than  the  bill  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

As  I  said,  the  Hou:;e  conferees  are  well 
sati.-ned  with  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence. 


Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  dl.sappolnted  that 
the  conference  struck  from  the  bill  the 
amendment  that  was  adopted  in  the 
House  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  vessels  in  foreign  yards.  From  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation,  this  was  done  be- 
cause the  British  are  purchasing  military 
equipment  from  this  countr>'. 

Mr  RIVERS.  That  is  certainly  a  sub- 
stantial reason. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  and  I  Imagine  that 
when  we  wind  up.  as  Is  our  usual  ex- 
perience with  the  British,  they  will  be 
getting  our  military  equipment  at  cut- 
rate  prices  if  they  pay  for  it  at  all.  They 
still  owe  us  several  billion  dollars  going 
back  as  far  as  World  War  I  I  do  not  have 
a  shipyard  in  my  district,  but  I  still  be- 
lieve American  ships  ought  to  be  built 
in  American  yards. 

Mr  RIVERS  These  are  not  combatant 
■ihips 

Mr  GROSS  That  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

Mr  RIVERS  These  ships  were  selected 
by  the  US.  Navy  for  competition  by 
United  Kingdom  industry  in  1965  While 
they  are  slightly  longer  than  previous 
MSO'.s.  there  are  no  new  basic  techniques 
involved  In  the  hull  portion — and  the 
U  S  Government  will  furnL^h  all  of  the 
complicated  equipment  to  be  In.stalled  on 
the  ship  from  US.  sources.  The  txaslc 
changes  in  hull  specifications  are  similar 
to  those  already  incorporated  Into  coastal 
minesweepers  being  built  In  US  ship- 
yards. 

The  British  will,  of  course,  buy.  among 
other  things,  both  combat  aircraft  and 
cargo- tran.sport  aircraft  from  us. 

Mr  GROSS   The  British  say  they  are 
going  to  buy  some  F-lll's 
Mr  RIVERS  Yes.  F-lll's 
Mr    GROSS   They  say  they  are  going 
to  buy  some  F-lll's 

Mr  RIVERS  Does  the  gentleman  not 
want  to  get  some  money  back  on  the 
F-lU's''  I  want  to  get  some  back. 

Mr  GROSS  If  I  thought  we  could  get 
some  of  our  money  back  from  the  Brit- 
ish, I  would  go  along  with  the  gentle- 
n\an. 

Mr  RIVERS.  We  have  been  doing 
business  with  them  for  a  great  many 
years 

Mr  GROSS  That  may  be.  but  our  ex- 
perience financially  Is  that  they  have 
"taken  us  "  about  every  time  we  have 
gotten  involved  with  them 

Mr  RIVERS  They  are  committed  to 
private  industry  to  the  extent  of  over  $2 
billion  In  purchases.  I  believe  this  is  a 
very  good  bill  I  trust  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  I  know  he  will  trust  me  We 
are  watching  this  thing  like  a  hawk 
watches  a  dove 

Mr.  GROSS  We  heard  the  flutter  of  a 
lot  of  wings  In  the  House  Chamber  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  do  nut  know  wliether 
doves  coming  home  to  roost  or  new- 
found hawks  taking  ofT. 

Mr   RIVERS   There  are  a  great  many 
strange   birds   fluttering   around   Wash- 
ington these  days 
Mr  GROSS  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 


this.  Was  there  any  change  of  any  im- 
portance made  on  the  tenure  of  office  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff:' 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes.  The  change  which 
becomes  effective  January  1,  1969,  pro- 
vides that  memt)ers  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  StafT  will  be  appointed  for  a  fixed 
4-year  term  of  office.  They  cannot  be 
reappointed  except  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress aft«r  December  31.  1968.  Under 
the  present  law.  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  appointed  for  a  term 
of  office  up  to  a  period  of  4  years. 

Mr    GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, generally  always  his  interrogations 
are  constructive,  and  this  afternoon  Is 
not  any  exception.  I  always  welcome  the 
remarks   from    the   gentleman,   because 
there  is  no  more  dedicated  and  patriotic 
man  in  this  body.  I  say  that  everyvvliere 
I  get  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.    BURKE    of    Massachu.setts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.«.sachu.sctts. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachu,sett,s  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement  on  the  FDL's,  that  this 
program  Is  not  dead.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  efforts,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  successful  because  of 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Members  of  the 
other  body.  In  the  opinion  of  those  of  us 
who  have  been  watching  this,  the  gentle- 
man has  done  a  very  state-smanlikc  job. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  respon.se  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry, 
we  authorized  two  fast  deployment  logis- 
tics ships  for  fiscal  year  1968.  coupled 
with  the  previous  authorization  for  two 
FDL's  which  were  funded  in  fiscal  1966 
We  wanted  the  prototypes  without  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  deployment  of 
these  ships.  We  made  this  clear  in  our 
committee  report  The  conferees  of  the 
other  bodj-  were  adamant  in  their  posi- 
tion. They  would  not  move  an  inch. 

I  do  not  believe  the  conference  action 
will  hurt  us.  Private  industrj-  is  carrying 
on  quite  a  lot  of  research  on  this,  with 
their  own  money.  I  hope  private  industry 
will  come  up  with  something.  Indeed, 
they  have  already  on  the  drawing  boards 
ships  which  may  very  well  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the.se  requirements. 
If  they  can.  so  much  the  better.  I  am 
sure  they  are  doing  everything  in  the.r 
power  to  fill  this  requirement. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
point,  I  want  to  express  my  own  views, 
that  the  committee  was  very  wi-se  to  take 
out  the.se  FDL's,  because,  as  the  chair- 
man has  just  said,  private  industry  and 
private  operators  are  now  coming  up 
with  barge-type  vessels  which  will  be  in 
operation  90  percent  of  the  time 

It  is  a  fast,  fast-loading.  ver>'  efficient, 
low-cost  operation  I  believe  they  will 
benefit,  as  the  chairman  Indicated,  by 
proving  that  private  industry  can  do  this 
job  for  our  country. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Private  industry,  if 
given   the   opportunity,   can   fulfill   this 
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mission  very  well  I  am  hopeful  they  will 
do  so.  I  believe  we  should  give  them  the 
opportunity. 

This  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  our 
Merchant  Marine  and  should  find  a  way 
to  give  extended  credit,  where  neces- 
sary, to  put  the  American  flag  back  on 
the  ocean.  This  is  what  we  want. 

As  I  noted,  the  Senate  bought  the  idea 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  have  avail- 
able to  it  the  research  the  Navy  is  con- 
ducting. This  is  a  significant  step  for- 
ward. 

I  believe  we  did  a  pretty  good  job  on 
this.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  hurt  at  all. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
for  a  fine  statement. 

I  also  am  troubled  by  the  FDL  vessels 
we  are  discussing.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  enlighten  me  on  the  future 
plans.  Is  it  intended  that  these  vessels 
be  built  in  existing  yards? 

Mr.  RIVERS  There  Is  now  no  author- 
ization for  FDL's  at  all. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Perhaps  the  chairman 
can  enlighten  us  as  to  what  are  the  plans 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  do  not  know 
in  any  precise  detail  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  plans  are.  But  you 
will  recall  that  I  said  In  my  opening  re- 
marks that  I  did  not  consider  the  FDL 
program  to  be  by  any  means  dead.  And 
I  stated  it  to  be  my  expectation,  and  in- 
deed my  hope,  that  next  year  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  come  to  the 
Congre.ss  with  a  proposal  and  a  program 
for  these  FDL's.  When  we  will  have 
available  to  us  the  results  of  the  studies 
relating  to  these  ships  which  are  now 
being  reviewed  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense we  will  be  able  to  formulate  with 
a  great  deal  more  firmness  all  of  the 
judgments  invo'ved  in  this  problem, 
whether  they  relate  to  shipyards  or  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  was  advised  it  was 
intended  that  these  be  constructed  In 
newly  constructed  yards  rather  than  to 
have  the  work  done  in  existing  yards. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  complete  program 
has  been  turned  down  for  the  time  being. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  bill.  Nothing  can 
be  done  until  we  do  something  In  the  fu- 
ture It  is  all  out. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wonder  If  the  chair- 
man can  give  us  some  understanding, 
perhaps,  of  his  own  position  on  the  mat- 
ter, or  perhaps  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  vessels  should  be  built  in  newly 
constructed  yards  or  in  existing  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  To  begin  with,  there  Is 
no  program.  I  believe  the  existing  yards 
can  do  it.  but  perhaps  improvement  In 
the  way  of  modernization  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  join  the 
chairman  In  that  statement.  I  feel 
strongly  that  there  is  no  reason  for  build- 
ing new  yards  for  the  FDL's.  This  would 
be  a  great  waste. 

Mr.  RI-VERS.  When  we  get  Into  this 


program  in  the  future,  that  Is  the  way 
to  go.  But  as  I  have  stated,  the  studies 
now  being  reviewed  in  the  Department, 
v;hich  were  prepared  by  capable  people 
employed  by  responsible  companies,  will 
give  us  a  much  better  basis  for  judg- 
ment as  to  how  this  program  should  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
the  FDL's  are  constructed  in  existing 
yards,  this  might  afford  an  opportunity 
to  upgrade  the  capacity  of  our  existing 
yards. 

Mr.  RI"VERS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  modernize  our  yards,  to  improve 
their  facilities,  and  to  enable  benefits 
from  that  program  to  flow  through  into 
private  shipbuilding  programs,  which 
presently  are  lagging  because  of  impeding 
technology  and  a  lack  of  adequate  con- 
struction; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  This  will  merit  a  lot  of 
consideration,  when  It  is  presented  to  us 
again. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RI"VERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS,  I  know  of  no  finer  private 
yard  in  America  than  the  one  at  Qulncy, 
Mass.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Qulncy. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  to  my  good  friend  [Mr. 
DiNGELL],  who  previously  spoke  that  the 
obsolescent  shipyards  in  this  country  are 
a  public  disgrace.  The  foreign  shipyards 
are  outbidding  us.  They  are  outbuilding 
us.  Something  has  to  be  done. 

The  first  real  step  that  was  taken  In 
this  Nation  was  when  the  FDL  program 
was  proposed.  It  Is  regrettable  that  those 
who  opposed  the  program  did  not  un- 
derstand It. 

If  we  do  not  modernize  our  shipyards 
we  will  fall  further  behind. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  Is  what  the  gen- 
tleman said. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  know 
he  said  that,  but  he  failed  to  point  out 
that  the  shipyards  in  this  country  were 
all  invited  to  bid  on  the  FDL  program 
and  only  three  yards  did  bid.  We  would 
be  far  better  off  wrlth  some  modem  ship- 
yards in  this  country  than  to  have  a  com- 
plete total  of  shipyards  that  are  not 
modernized.  All  of  our  shipyards  are 
about  40  or  50  years  behind  the  times. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  there  is  plenty  of  work  pro- 
vided under  this  bill  to  keep  every  ship- 
yard we  have  busy.  Indeed,  if  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Defense  would  get  on 
with  the  business  of  modernizing  the 
fieet  we  could  modernize  every  shipyard 
In  America. 

Our  fleet  Is  not  as  modern  as  It  should 
be.  Our  shipyards  are  falling  apart  be- 
cause the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  not  addressed  to  keeping  the 
fleet  up  to  date  by  replacement  and 
modernization.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense should  be  directing  its  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  ship- 
yards and  the  private  shipyards. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mobile. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  real  interest  in  merchant 
marine  and  particularly  in  seeing  that 
the  amendment  I  offered  on  the  floor, 
offering  research  help  to  the  merchant 
marine,  stayed  in  the  bill,  I  think  this 
is  a  vital  section  of  the  bill.  It  has  been 
proven  in  the  last  year  that  it  was  valu- 
able to  the  merchant  marine,  and  I  think 
it  will  continue  to  be  valuable. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  gone  Into  this 
amendment  and  are  sure  it  will  prove  its 
value  in  the  LASH  program  which,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  said, 
might  take  the  place  of  this  FDL,  if  in- 
dustry will  do  it,  because  the  LASH  pro- 
gram puts  out  a  vessel  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  40,000  tons  and  some  800  feet  in 
length.  This  can  be  the  answer,  and  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  greatly  aid 
this.  I  want  to  thank  him. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Antisubmarine  'Warfare  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  in  commending  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  job  he 
has  done  in  this  conference.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent job,  as  he  always  does.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  as  the  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
submarine Warfare  Subcommittee  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  amendment  which 
our  committee  recommended  and  which 
was  included  on  the  House  floor  at  the 
time  of  the  debate  for  $46  million  for 
antisubmarine  research  was  lost  in  the 
conference  rather  than  retained.  I  re- 
alize that  something  has  to  give.  How- 
ever, I  am  sorry  these  funds  had  to  be 
knocked  out  of  the  bill,  because  I  think 
the  events  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the 
bumping  of  the  destroyers  out  there  and 
the  rising  tension  in  the  Middle  East 
simply  underscore  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  and  the  extent  of  the 
threat  they  represent. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  if  it  is  not 
his  view  that  although  the  funds  are  not 
to  be  specifically  authorized  in  the  bill, 
is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  some  $375 
million  or  more  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  reprograming  in  the 
field  of  research  and  development? 
Would  the  chairman  not  feel  as  I  do  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ver>'  strongly 
ought  to  utilize  $46  million  of  that  fund 
so  that  we  will  not  have  any  lag  in  keep- 
ing ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  the  field  of 
submarine  warfare? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman in  this  way:  There  is  not  only 
this  $400  million-odd  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  reprogram- 
ing if  he  gives  the  right  priorities,  but  in 
addition  to  that  he  has  $300  million-odd 
available  in  this  bill  assigned  to  ASW  for 
research  and  development. 

There  is  another  thing  I  would  like 
to  point  out.  We  have  brought  this  to 
his  attention,  and  the  committees  of 
Congress  will  be  free  next  year,  if  the 
Navy  will  bring  it  forward,  to  consider 
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the  requirements  during  our  authoriza- 
tion hearings 

Mr  STRATTON  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  know  the  Secretary  of  Defeiise 
listens  to  the  chairman,  and  if  he  makes 
this  point  to  him  ver>'  strongly,  perhaps 
we  will  not  have  to  wait  the  extra  year. 
becau.se  tiiese  are  vital  months 

Mr  RIVERS  I  did  not  hear  a  word 
that  the  gentleman  said 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  senclfman  yield' 

Mr  RIVERS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished kjeiitleman. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  I.  too.  com- 
mend the  ne.'Uleman  for  his  work  on 
this  bill  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  have  some  idea  of  the  possible 
cost,  out  of  the  $21  billion  plus,  that  may 
be  charged  to  the  American  taxpayers 
for  what  will  be  constructed  in  the 
British  shipyards  I  understand  there 
may  be  several  small  prototype  vessels 
built. 

Mr.  RIVERS   There  are  mine  craft. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio   Do  we  have  the 
approximate  dollar  value  of  this'' 

Mr.  RIVERS  Let  me  give  you  the 
whole  storv-  on  this  with  respect  to  ships 
and  everything  else.  Here  is  the  informa- 
tion I  have 

The  United  Kingdom  committed  them- 
selves to  purchasing  over  $2  billion  in 
equipment  from  the  US  Industn,-  over 
the  next  10  years  The  United  States  In 
return  committed  itself  to  purchasing 
$325  million  of  equipment  from  United 
Kingdom  industry  on  a  competitive  basis 
over  the  same  time  period  The  United 
Kingdom  has  already  confirmed  orders 
for  approximately  si  3  billion  and  has 
committed  itself  to  follow-on  costs  of  over 
$700  million  over  the  12-year  period  of 
the  agreement  The  United  States  ha> 
confirmed  $143  million  in  purchases 
from  the  United  Kingdom  after  competi- 
tion of  which  $24  million  was  for  ships. 
$100  million  for  aerospace  industry  items. 
and  the  balance  in  miscellaneous  .Army 
and  supply  items  Based  on  prior  con- 
sideration of  the  .shipbuilding  problem  by 
the  Department  of  E)efense  and  Congres.s. 
the  United  States  has  additionally  com- 
mitted it.self  to  placing  16  minesweepers, 
two  AG  s  and  two  salvage  tugs  into  com- 
petition between  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  Industries  in  addition  to 
many  other  aerospace  and  ground  items 
This  competition  involves  nine  MSO  s 
for  which  funds  have  already  bjeen  ap- 
propriated by  the  Consress  and  seven 
MSO's  for  which  funds  are  in  S.  666. 
This  would  bring  the  total  ships 
to  be  placed  into  competition  abroad 
under  the  United  Kingdom  arrangement 
to  $143  million  if  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
dustry successfully  competes,  out  of  a 
total  shipbuilding  appropriation  for 
the.se  3  years  of  $6  2  billion  or  less  than 
2  5  percent  of  the  total  new  shipbuilding 
program  not  counting  the  backlog  of 
about  $7  billion  in  US.  shipyards 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr.  BATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  in  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on   Armed  Services,   the  gentleman 


from  South  Carolina  IMr  RiversI.  lias 
said  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  reiterate  the  details  and  the  essence 
of  the  conference  report  which  is  now 
pending  before  us  for  consideration. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  there  arc  two  essential  aspects  of 
the  conference  report  which  should  be 
covered,  even  though  the  conference  re- 
port, for  all  intents  and  purposes,  Is  the 
House-passed  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
the  FDL  ships  That  item  was  eliminated. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  this  happened, 
because  our  merchant  marine  has  been 
going  steadily  downhill 

Mr  Speaker,  this  year  we  are  ranked 
as  the  14th  shipping  countrv'  in  the  world 
in  terms  ot  new  tonnage.  A  few  moments 
ago  I  attempted  to  determine  what  our 
tonnage  was  today,  compared  to  other 
countries. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fleet  is  decreas- 
ing so  quickly  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  find  out  whether  we  are  fourth 
or  whether  we  have  already  slipped  to 
seventh  place 

The  Important  thing  is  that  we  need 
merchant  ships,  whether  they  be  in  the 
Department  of  the  NavT  or  whether  they 
be  in  the  merchant  marine. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  certain  people 
would  object  to  the  FTJL  program.  They 
did  when  this  bill  was  debated  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  when  the  other 
kxjdy  passed  upon  it 

However,  Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  sliould  realize  that  there 
have  been  few  new  ships  built  in  which 
to  carry  our  materiel  overseas,  and  the 
program  we  are  now  pursuing  will  find 
us  with  an  inadequate  fleet  to  cope  with 
the  huge  logistical  problem  our  country 
faces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  largest  mil- 
ltar>-  establishment  In  the  world  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  our  goods  and  men  are 
transported  by  ships  to  Southeast  A.sia. 
Altogether,  our  ships  are  just  getting 
older  and  older  and  older. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  Burke  1  performed 
a  real  service  in  the  committee  as  well  as 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the 
bill  was  considered  previously.  He  has 
also  indicated  here  today  the  importance 
of  having  and  maintaining  ships  such 
as  the  FDL  to  perform  the  functions  for 
which  they  have  been  designed. 

So  I  regret  that  these  ships  have  been 
eliminated  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gent'eman  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts  yield? 

Mr  BATES  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi-ssouri  IMr   Hall]. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
as  a  member,  particularly,  of  the  Air- 
lift and  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee. I  wish  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr  Bates!,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee,  the  conferees, 
and  particularly  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  t'.ie  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr  Rivers  1,  as  well  as  the  staff 
of  the  committee,  for  this  conference  re- 
port and  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


Mr  Chairman,  as  is  my  custom,  I  have 
noted  the  areas  in  which  each  body  has 
receded,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  tliat  we  in 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  stand 
btiong — 10  to  2 — in  favor  of  the  House- 
passed  bill,  and  particularly  in  such 
areas  as  the  airlift  area  which  involves 
the  EA-6,  the  continuing  research  and 
development,  contingency  for  aircraft  re- 
placement parts,  and  the  increased  au- 
thority and  arrangements  for  the  C-7A. 
I  regret  tlie  ASW-research  loss,  but  ap- 
preciate the  retention  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  naval  vessels  and  decision  re 
the  US.  merchant  marine. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  est^ecially  grateful 
for  the  CX-2,  the  so-called  domestic 
aeromedical  transport  aircraft,  and 
the  beginning  of  our  endeavors  in  this 
field  at  this  time.  I  say  this  because  in 
my  opinion  it  is  high  time  that  we  got 
away  from  the  old  C-12rs,  which  are 
prop-driven  planes,  bumping  our  men 
all  around  after  they  are  flown  back  by 
the  C-4rs  from  overseas. 

Mr  Sfieaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  I  fur- 
tlier  wish  to  congratulate  tho.se  who  have 
made  the.se  decisions,  and  for  having  held 
forth  for  the  position  in  supiwrt  of  the 
House   of   Representatives 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
his  comments. 

There  is  only  one  other  statement 
which  I  desire  to  make  and  that  state- 
ment is  with  respect  to  nuclear  ships. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  first  nuclear  .ship, 
the  Lone;  Beach  was  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1957.  The  Enterprise,  our  first  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier,  was  au- 
thorized in  fi.scal  year  1958.  Today,  in 
being,  we  only  have  three  nuclear  sur- 
face ships  in  actual  commission.  Yet.  we 
started  in  fiscal  year  1957.  We  are  mak- 
ing fantastic  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  atomic  energy, 
both  in  terms  of  power  and  in  the  field 
of  isotopes  designed  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  life.  However,  we  have  gone 
extremely  slow  in  tenns  of  nuclear  sur- 
face ships  delivered  to  our  Navy.  Those 
of  us  who  were  here  in  the  1950's.  recall 
quite  vividly  at  that  time  that  even  the 
Department  of  the  Na\'^',  as  stramre  as 
it  may  seem,  was  opposed  to  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

Their  argument,  then,  as  it  is  now.  is 
that  we  can  get  more  conventional  ships 
than  we  can  nuclear  ships  for  the  same 
dollars,  but  they  lose  sight  entirely  of 
the  magnificent  performance  that  ran 
be  rendered  by  our  nuclear  ships 

Last  year  we  did  authorize  another 
nuclear  frigate.  We  also  gave  $20  million 
for  long  leadtime  items  for  another.  I 
understand  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  does  not  intend  to  spend  this  $20 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  this  month 
two  ships  will  be  commissioned,  the 
Truxtun  on  the  27th  of  May,  which  is  a 
nuclear  frigate,  and  also  the  ^o'ln  F. 
Kennedy,  our  latest  aircraft  carrier, 
which  will  not  be  a  nuclear-propelled 
aircraft  carrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
for  those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  the 
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development  of  nuclear  propulsion  in 
our  NavT  to  see  that  a  ship  which  will 
be  with  us  in  the  year  2000  will  be  pro- 
pelled by  conventional  means,  and  not 
nuclear  propulsion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  not  agree 
with  me.  and  I  think  he  would  concur 
that  our  distinguished  chairman  also 
agrees,  that  were  it  not  for  this  Congress 
and  the  collective  wisdom  of  those  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices being  responsible  for  the  nuclear 
propulsion  in  our  Navy,  which  has  been 
so  successful  over  the  years,  that  this 
would  not  have  come  about?  Is  it  not 
also  true  of  the  military  strategic  air- 
lift— MACS — which  has  been  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
gentleman's  remarks  I  rather  gain  the 
iinpres.sion  that  the  Navy  itself  is  pres- 
ently in  a  slowdown  mood  in  relation  to 
nuclear  propulsion  for  surface  vessels. 
and  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  if 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  this  obstacle  in  that 
connection  comes  from  a  higher  author- 
ity of  the  Pentagon? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Navy  is  slowing  down  itself,  or 
whether  it  i.s  being  slowed  down,  but  per- 
haps both  things  are  happening.  Never- 
thc'.es.s  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  real 
impediment  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  obviously  docs  not  believe  in  the 
utihzation  of  nuclear  power  for  surface 
vessels  With  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
and  recognizing  our  responsibility  to 
maintain  and  support  a  Navy  under  our 
Con.stitution,  we  have  exercised  our  ob- 
ligations under  this  mandate — specifi- 
cally in  this  bill  we  have  provided  that 
small  ships  can  be  studied  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  power,  whether 
it  be  oil  fired,  whether  it  be  gas  turbine, 
or  whether  it  be  nuclear  power.  But 
nevertheless,  for  major  fleet  escort  ves- 
sels, this  bill  and  the  report  before  you 
provides  that  they  shall  be  only  nuclear. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  a  very  important  road  to  pursue.  Until 
we  break  loose  from  the  conventionally 
powered  ships,  the  real  power  of  our  fleet 
cannot  be  utilized, 

Mr  Speaker,  it  took  two-thirds  of  a 
oenturj-  to  transfer  from  sail  to  coal.  It 
appears  that  in  this  century  we  are  going 
to  have  a  repeat  performance.  And  it  is 
ver>-  simple  today  to  change  from  coal 
and  oil  to  nuclear  power,  compared  to 
what  it  was  to  transfer  from  sail  to  coal. 
In  those  days,  as  they  did  away  with 
their  .sailing  ships,  they  had  to  add  col- 
liers to  the  fleet  to  carry  coal,  and  later 
tankers  to  bring  the  oil  with  them.  To- 
day, when  we  put  nuclear  power  in  our 
ships  It  means  we  can  do  away  with  these 
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tankers.  So  actually  we  have  before  us 
a  simpler  problem  than  we  had  100  years 
ago.  Why  we  are  not  taking  that  step 
astounds  me,  and  astounds  the  commit- 
tee. For  that  reason  we  have  put  manda- 
tory language  in  this  bill  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  build  the  nuclear  ships  or- 
dered in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9481,  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,  1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9481)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments  of  the 
Senate  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  without  objection,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon,  Whit- 
ten,  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee, Natcher,  Flood,  Steed,  Bow, 
Jonas,  La^d,  and  Cederberg. 


PERMISSION  TO  MANAGERS  ON  THE 
PART  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
9481 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night.  May  24,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  9481,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  7819  >  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  and  children  in 
overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 


program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  and 
by  improving  programs  of  education  for 
the  handicapped;  to  improve  authority 
for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  99) 


BoUlng 

Irwin 

Ronan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

St  Germain 

Broyhill,  Va, 

McFall 

St.  Onge 

Burleson 

Madden 

Sprmger 

Cederberg 

MiUer.  Calif. 

Taylor 

Cowger 

Mlnshall 

Teague,  Tex 

Dickinson 

Nedzl 

WlUls 

Dlggs 

Pa-ssman 

Younger 

Gialmo 

Pepper 

Hansen,  Wash 

Rees 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  rollcall  405  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins] 
had  moved  prior  to  the  call  of  the  House 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7819. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  TMr.  Per- 
kins ] . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7819,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  all  time  for  general 
debate  on  the  bill  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967". 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MRS. 
OREGON 


GREEN    OF 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mrs.  GREEN  of 
Oregon:  On  page  44,  alter  line  8.  insert  the 
following 

■'  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  2.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  or 
other  published  Interpretations  or  orders  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  or  by  any  ofSclal  of  such  agea- 
clea,  In  connection  with,  or  affecting,  the 
adminls-tratloa  of  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  by  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act 
shail  contain  Immediately  following  each 
substanMve  provision  of  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, eruldellnes.  interpretations,  or  orders, 
citations  to  the  particular  section  or  sections 
of  statutory  law  upon  which  such  provision 
is  based  A:1  such  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, interpretations,  or  orders  shall  be  uni- 
formly applied  and  enforced  throughout  the 
fifty  Sta'es" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  fX)int  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  will   state  his   point   of  order. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendmen:  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  sentlewoman  from  Oretron  TMrs 
Green?,  ba.sed  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  Rentlewoman  makes  references  to 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  titles  rv  and  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

And  then  she  goes  into  a  question  of 
guidelines  And  now  guidelines  are  only 
issued  not  pursuant  to  other  rules  and 
regulations  as  provided  in  title  VJ  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  hence  the  reference 
to  guidelines  is  not  an  amendment  to  any 
piece  of  legislation  that  Is  being  consid- 
ered by  us  at  this  time,  and  therefore  is 
out  of  order  and  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  asking  for  this 
amendment.  I  ask  for  two  things:  First 
of  all.  that  when  the  Office  of  Education 
or  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  is  issuing  any  guidelines  on 
any  educational  legislation — and  this 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  covers 
several  education  bills — that  they  will 
cite  the  statute  for  those  guidelines 

This  does  not  just  apply  to  one  title,  it 
applies  to  this  act  or  other  acts  amended 
by  this  act. 

Second.  Mr  Chairman,  the  rules  and 
regulations  do  apply  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  thi.s  is  in  order,  because 
we  are  .saying  to  the  Office  of  Education 
in  administering  the  Elementary  and 
Secondan.-  Education  Act.  that  they  shall 
first  of  all  cite  the  statute  and.  .secondly. 
that  any  guidelines,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, or  orders  they  do  draw  up  in  con- 
nection with  this  act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered uniformly  in  all  of  the  50  States. 
and  not  in  just  17  States,  as  they  are 
doing  at  the  present  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule 

The  Chair  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  is  specifically,  by  the 
language  contained  therein,  directed  to- 
ward the  administration  of  programs  au- 
thorized   by    this    act.    or    by    any    act 


amended  by  this  act.  The  Chair  therefore 
overrules  the  point  or  order. 

M:s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  just  stated  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment.  It  is  first  of  all  to  bring 
fairness  and  justice.  When  I  voted  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  and  I  did,  I  thought 
that  this  act  was  going  to  be  adminis- 
tered uniformly  in  all  of  the  50  States. 
I  believe  it  would  be  verj'  presumptuous 
for  me  to  stand  in  the  well  of  this  Hou.se 
and  say  that  I  want  certain  guidelines 
and  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the 
enforcement  of  education  bills,  or  en- 
forcement of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in 
Louisiana,  or  Mississippi,  or  Georgia,  or 
Virginia,  but  I  do  not  want  those  guide- 
lines to  apply  to  my  own  State  of  Oregon. 
And  that  is  all  that  I  am  asking. 

I  believe  also  the  action  that  was  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropri.itlons  just 
this  week  enforces  the  position  which  I 
present.  According  to  the  article  in  this 
morning's  Post,  it  says: 

The  Department  (HEW)  has  gone  beyond 
the  law  In  these  enforcement  activities  and 
in  requirements  under  the  so-called  gtilde- 
Unes.  The  Committee  cautions  that  the  De- 
partment will  be  expected  to  follow  the  law. 
and  will  be  expected  to  administer  the  law 
wt'h  equal  firmness  and  fairness  among  all 
the  states. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
quoted  some  of  the  Senators  and  some  of 
the  Congressmen  who  engaged  in  the 
original  debate  at  the  time  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  passed.  And  if  the  Mem- 
bers will  pardon  the  repetition,  may  I 
again  quote  Senator  Pastors.  In  1964 
Senator  Pastore  said,  in  referring  to 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act: 

Section  602  of  title  VI  not  only  requires 
the  agency  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions but  all  procedure  must  be  lu  accord 
with  these  rules  and  regulations.  They  must 
have  broad  scope.  They  must  be  national. 
They  must  apply  to  all  50  states.  We  could 
not  draw  one  rule  to  apply  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  another  rule  to  apply  to  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  another  rule  to  apply 
to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  There  must  be 
only  one  rule,  to  apply  to  every  State. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
for  the  great  work  she  has  done  on  this 
education  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
observe  the  amendment,  and  I  person- 
ally believe  the  amendment  is  in  accord 
with  the  decision  of  the  U  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  the 
United  States  and  others  against  Jeffer- 
son Board  of  Education,  wherein  it  states 
that  it  is  a  fair  a.ssumption  that  Con- 
gress would  not  have  taken  the  step  had 
title  VI  not  used  the  principle  that 
schools  receiving  Federal  assistance 
must  meet  uniform  national  standards 
for  desegregation. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  cannot  personally  see 
any  objection  to  the  amendment 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  most  grateful  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  that  state- 
ment. And  if  I  may  just  finish  a  couple 
of  points  here.  I  will  then  be  very  glad 
to  yield. 


My  concern  is  that  it  is  being  inter- 
preted throughout  this  country  that  my 
party  and  the  Office  of  Education  is 
really  not  as  concerned  about  discrimi- 
nation in  the  North  as  they  are  m  the 
South,  and  that  they  are  applying  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  standards  to  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

I  know  that  my  party  throughout  the 
years  has  been  the  party  that  has  been 
in  favor  of  civil  rights  and  they  have  ad- 
vanced this  program  and  I  have  sup- 
ported them  in  it. 

I  want  to  quote  from  Comnu.isioner 
Howe  and  this  is  from  the  Eveni;:g  Star 
of  December  13.  1966.  I  will  not  give  it 
as  an  exact  quote — but  if  I  may  read 
from  that  article,  it  says  this: 

He  told  a  House  Juaiciary  subcommittee 
tliat  separation  of  white  and  Negro  clilldren 
Is  "on  the  Increase"  In  some  Northern  cities 

The  article  further  reports: 

One  remedy  Howe  suggested  for  coping 
with  Northern  segregation  was  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  provide  more  funds  and 
encouragement  to  school  authorities  to  Im- 
prove facilities  and  worlc  out  progr.ims  to 
decrease  segregation. 

Then  directly  quoting  Commissioner 
Howe,  the  article  reads: 

■  It  Is  possible  that  the  provision  has  ap- 
plications In  some  northern  big  cities  with 
segregated  sections.  Where  It  is  clear  that  a 
school  board  has  made  a  definite  decision 
to  keep  a  school  segregated,  the  provision  is 
applicable.  But  such  cases  are  hard  to  prove. 
We  do  receive  some  complaints  and  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  Investigate  all  possible  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  equal  attention  and  equal 
effort  be  given  to  this  problem  in  the 
North  as  it  is  in  the  South. 

May  I  al.so  make  reference  to  a  tele- 
gram which  I  received  yesterday  from 
Roy  Wilkins,  of  the  NAACP.  in  which 
they  take  exception  to  the  position  that 
I  take  on  this.  He  says  that  the  deseg- 
regation rate  is  nine-tenths  of  1  percent 
a  year  in  the  1954-64  decade. 

But  in  the  manual  to  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  just  referred,  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  they  say  this  on  page  21: 

Eleven  states  of  the  confederacy  have  1  17 
percent  of  Negro  students  in  schools  with 
white  children 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mis.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And.  Mr. 
Chairman,  further  referring  to  this  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  District,  they  say  that  in  1964-65 
the  percentage  total  was  2.25  percent; 

That  In  1965  the  percentage  reached 
6.01  percent; 

And  that  In  the  1965-66  year  in  the 
entire  region  of  the  southern  and  border 
States,  there  were  10  9  percent  of  Negro 
children  in  schools  with  white  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  some  of  the  north- 
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ern  cities  we  find  it  diflQcult  to  duplicate 
this  degree  of  integration. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  also,  that 
we  need  to  turn  our  attention  to  other 
areas,  also,  and  we  need  to  say  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  we  want  you  to  be 
just  as  concerned  about  ending  segrega- 
tion in  the  North  as  you  have  been  in 
the  South. 

So.  as  I  said  yesterday,  on  the  basis  of 
three  points: 

First.  The  original  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress as  expressed  and  made  clear  by  the 
language  of  both  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

Second.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  de- 
cision to  which  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee just  referred,  in  which  In  at  least 
four  places  in  that  decision  they  say  it  is 
nationwide  in  scope; 

Third.  On  the  basis  of  equity — fair- 
ness— and  justice  in  this  land,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  so  that  it 
will  be  clear  that  we  are  saying  to  the 
Office  of  Education  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  intends  that  any  rules 
and  regulations  or  guidelines  will  be  ad- 
ministered the  same  in  Mi.ssissippi  as 
they  are  in  Oregon; 

That  they  will  be  administered  the 
same  in  Virginia  as  they  are  in  New  Jer- 
sey; 

The  same  in  Maryland  as  they  are  in 
Pennsylvania — and  to  stop  this  nonsense 
of  picking  out  one  part  of  the  country 
and  singling  out  that  part  of  the  country 
for  separate  treatment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon stressing  the  point  that  it  is  her 
view,  and  the  view  that  her  amendment 
stands  for.  that  the  effort  should  be 
acro.ss-the-board  and  sh.ould  be  equally 
sincere  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

To  me.  this  contrasts  quite  distinctly 
with  the  statement  that  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  make  on 
the  Today  Show  this  morning — that  he 
expected  most  of  the  effort  and  most  of 
the  energy  in  this  direction  to  be  toward 
the  southern  States  under  the  amend- 
ment whicli  he  is  offering. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Indeed,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  respond,  I 
am  not  being  drawn  into  the  content  of 
the  guidelines  or  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. My  amendment  does  not  go  to  that 
point  at  all.  They  can  write  any  guide- 
lines for  which  they  can  cite  the  legal 
statute.  All  that  I  am  saying  Is  that  the 
guidelines  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  they  do  w-rlte  shall  be  administered 
exactly  the  .same  in  any  and  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

I  might  say.  in  addition.  I  do  not  think 
when  you  are  talking  about  soimd  educa- 
tional programs  that  we  can  build  good 
education  on  past  mistakes.  This  is  the 
kind  of  an  educational  edifice  that  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
believe,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  very 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 
that  her  amendment  as  regards  its  re- 
quirement that  specific  statutory  author- 


ity be  cited  for  each  individual  provision 
of  the  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  is 
both  unnecessary  and  potentially  coun- 
terproductive. Our  system  of  judicial  re- 
view provides  full  opportunity  for  testing 
the  validity  of  rules  and  regulations  or 
other  orders  issued  by  Federal  agencies. 

In  the  case  of  school  desegration  it  is 
my  belief  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  states  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
Congress  to  prohibit  racial  discrimina- 
tion sanctioned  by  State  or  local  law.  The 
regulations  under  this  title  have  imple- 
mented this  policy.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment might  well  provide  tlie  basis  for 
dilatory  tactics  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wish  to  impede  full  implementation  of 
our  commitment  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered under  the  disadvantages  of  segre- 
gated schooling.  I  would  urge  Members 
to  oppose  equally  the  amendment  to  the 
extent  that  it  states  that  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  guidelines  issued  by  HEW 
are  to  be  uniformly  applied  and  enforced 
throughout  the  50  States. 

I  would  state  the  following :  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  the 
regulations  issued  under  ii,  are  clearly 
and  unmistakably  uniform  in  their  ap- 
plication to  our  entire  Nation.  They  are 
fully  consistent  with  the  decision?  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  They  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  education  which  is  racially 
motivated  and  sanctioned  by  State  or 
local  law  wherever  it  may  be  found,  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 

In  effecting  compliance  with  this  na- 
tional policy  the  Office  of  Education  has 
permitted  more  gradual  desegregation  in 
the  South  than  in  the  North,  in  light  of 
circumstances  which  the  Commissioner 
deemed  relevant. 

In  my  judgment,  we  will  not  serve  the 
public  interest  if  we  adopt  today  any 
amendment  which  will  weaken  our  com- 
mitment to  pursue  fully  and  vigorously 
the  aims  and  goals  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  ought  to  begin 
by  admitting  that  I  am  not  sure  I  know 
what  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  does.  But  it  is  my 
suspicion  that  the  amendment  is  either 
meaningless  or  mischievous.  Let  me  ex- 
plain what  I  mean. 

When  one  says  that  the  guidelines  do 
not  apply  in  all  50  States,  or  that  they 
were  treating  States  unequally,  I  think 
they  somehow  miss  the  point.  Title  'T  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  provides  that 
in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds,  one 
must  desegregate  the  activity  for  which 
the  application  was  made.  The  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  title  VI  bear  this 
out.  But  they  make  a  special  exception 
in  the  case  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
They  say,  "In  this  program,  and  in  this 
program  alone,  we  shall  not  require  com- 
plete desegregation  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  funds.  Instead,  it  will  be  good 
enough  if  a  school  system  that  is  apply- 
ing for  Federal  funds  is  complying  with 
a  Federal  court  order  providing  for 
progress  toward  desegregation,  or  if  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  finds  that  the 
school  district  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  toward  desegregation." 


That  is  what  the  guidelines  are  all 
about,  Mr.  Chairman. 

School  people  in  school  systems  that 
have  dual  school  systems— one  for  the 
whites  and  one  for  the  Negroes — said. 
"How  do  we  qualify?  What  is  satisfac- 
tory progress  toward  desegregatiori?"  The 
guidelines  were  issued  to  answer  that 
question,  to  set  forth  the  progress  that 
would  be  deemed  to  be  satisfactory  in  a 
segregated  school  system  that  is  working 
toward  a  desegregated  school  system. 

So.  of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  guide- 
lines do  not  apply  lo  a  school  system  that 
is  already  desegregated.  Obviously  they 
are  not  in  a  position  of  having  to  make 
progress  toward  desegregation.  That  is 
why  I  do  not  imderstand  what  the 
amendment  means. 

If  it  means  that  the  guidelines  will  b? 
applied  equally  to  a  dual  school  system 
in  Bozeman.  Mont. — if  they  have  one — 
as  it  is  to  a  dual  school  system  in  Mis- 
sissippi, the  guidelines  already  apply  to 
such  situations,  although  it  would  be  har.i 
to  find  an  example  to  demonstrate  this. 

Indeed,  the  OfRce  of  Education  has 
gone  into  34  northern  school  districts. 
In  Cairo,  III.,  among  others,  they  found 
many  aspects  of  a  segregated  school  sys- 
tem, and  they  talked  to  the  school  offi- 
cials, ana  the  very  next  year  Cairo  went 
to  a  completely  neighborhood  school  sys- 
tem on  a  non-discriminatory  basis. 

Maybe  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
means  that  in  a  school  system  in  the 
North  that  is  not  segregated,  which  never 
has  been  segregated,  in  which  children 
attend  the  school  nearest  their  homes, 
the  school  system  will  have  to  meet  re- 
quired percentages  of  Negro  and  of  white 
enrollment  m  each  school.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  means  this  or  not. 

If  it  means,  that  a  schobl  system  which 
uses  neighborhood  school  attendance 
areas  must  meet  percentage  require- 
ments, just  like  a  dual  school  system  in 
which  whites  and  Negroes  attend  differ- 
ent schools  and  are  not  permitted  any 
freedom  of  choice,  I  believe  that  amend- 
ment would  backfire  on  almost  every 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Let  me  make  one  last  comment  about 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  She  has  indicated 
she  thinks  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
gu'delmes,  and  so  forth,  ought  to  cite 
the  specific  provision  of  the  act  on  wh'ch 
they  rely.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
mechanical  problem  with  that  because 
thev  win  .iu«t  say  '"se'^tion  602  of  the 
Civii  Rights  Act'  for  every  one  of  them. 

It  does,  however,  raise  the  implication 
that  this  Congress  does  not  believe  that 
the  regulations  that  have  been  issued 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  t'tle 
VI.  are  legal.  It  raises  the  implication 
that  we  nutst'on  those  reeulat'ons  and 
interpretat'ons.  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
be  justified  in  raising  that  implication, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ris." 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

I,  too,  share  the  puzzlement  of  my 
friend  from  Michigan,  who  is  a  first-class 
lawyer.  I  am  not  even  a  seond-dass 
lawyer.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  at  all.  But  I 
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am  always  impressed,  as  I  believe  all 
members  of  our  Committee  have  been, 
with  the  lucid  and  penetrating  analysis 
that  the  tjentleman  from  Michigan 
brings  to  every  matter  that  comes  before 
this  House 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  set 
any  response  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
woman fram  Oregon  m  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. I  should  be  glad  if  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  like  to  propound 
any  further  questions  to  the  gentlewom- 
an in  this  respect. 

I  might  also  say  that  later  in  our  de- 
bate. I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  most 
perceptive  article  I  have  seen  on  this  par- 
ticular matter,  by  Tom  Wicker,  the  Chief 
of  the  Washington  News  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times. 
I  Prom  The  New  York  Times.  May   18,   1967) 

In    the    N\rlON      A    GVIDE   to   the   GUtDELINES 

iBy  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington.  May  17. — There  la  an  old 
story  about  the  American  tourist  who  was 
t^Ken  by  a  smlUng  Soviet  guide  to  see  a  sta- 
tion of  the  aiitlseptlcally  clean,  beautifully 
decorated,  brilliantly  lighted  new  Moscow 
•ubway.  The  American  noticed  only  one  thing 
wrong. 

■Where  are  the  trains?"  he  asked 
The    smillnnc    guide,     as     the    story    goes, 
stopped    smiling    and    snarled.    •WeU.    what 
about  Little  Rock?  ' 

SOrTHERN    OPPOSITION 

This  terhnl'iue  of  avoiding  an  answer  by 
raising  another  subject  Is  not  unknown  in 
American  politics  It  is  being  seen  right  now 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
Southern  members  are  riialclng  two  powerful 
arguments  against  the  school  desegregation 
guidelines  of  the  Office  of  Education 

The  only  trouble  with  these  arguments  Is 
that  they  are  directed  against  alms  and  ef- 
fects of  the  gxiidelines  that  do  not  really 
exist. 

The  first  of  these  Southern  arguments  Is 
that  the  guidelines  only  reach  segregation 
in  the  South  and  are  not  aimed  at  the  mas- 
sive de  facto  segregation  in  the  Northern 
cities  This  Is  true  enough  but  also  irrelevant. 

Neither  the  guidelines  nor  any  other 
official  Government  policy  Is  directed  at  de 
facto  sch'Xjl  segregation — that  form  of  all- 
Negro  or  all-white  schools  which  results  from 
residential  patterns.  Busing  students  from 
one  part  of  town  to  another  Is  much  dis- 
cussed and  is  even  being  tried  here  and 
there;  but  it  is  strongly  resisted  by  many 
parents  and  students  of  both  races  and  It  is 
of  dubious  educational  and  social  validity  In 
any  case 

The  only  way  ultimately  to  break  down 
this  kind  of  de  facto  segregation  is  to  break 
down  the  residential  patterns  that  produce 
It — to  break  up  both  the  ghetto  and  the  all- 
white  neighborhood,  and  no  one  opposes  this 
more  consistently  than  Southern  members 
of  Congress. 

PERCENTAGE    YARDSTICK 

The  other  pseudo-argument  against  the 
ex'.sting  guidelines  is  that,  although  based 
on  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964.  they  actually 
violate  that  act  It  states  clearly  that  its  pro- 
visions 'shall  not  mean  the  assigrunent  of 
students  to  public  schools  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  "  Yet  the  guidelines  establish  on 
-i  percentage  bisis  the  extent  of  desegrega- 
tion Sovithern  school  systems  are  expected 
to  achieve  In  a  given  year;  the  required  per- 
centages increase  annually. 

Again  the  Southern  argument  sounds 
persuasive  and  means  little.  The  guidelines 
are  not  designed  to  overcome  "racial  Imbal- 
ance" j!'d  ',he\  are  not  aimed  at  producing 


any  real  racial  "balance"  in  the  schools  of 
the  South  or  anywhere  else 

The  guidelines.  In  fact,  are  aimed  like  an 
arrow  at  dual  school  systems — the  old 
scheme  of  so-called  "separate  but  equal" 
systems,  one  for  Negroes  and  one  for  whites 
Since  most  such  dual  systems  were  and  are 
in  the  South,  the  guidelines  do  have  their 
prinjary  practical  effect  there. 

It  13  because  of  the  existence  of  dual 
school  systems,  moreover,  that  the  percent- 
age yardstick  is  necessary.  Most  If  not  all 
Southern  school  districts  have  sought  to 
proclaim  the  end  of  dual  schools  by  putting 
a  few  Negroes  Into  formerly  all-white  schools 
This  tokenism  obviously  does  not  eliminate 
the  dual  system. 

STILL    A    OPAL    SYSTEM 

Even  the  so-called  "freedom  of  choice" 
plan,  permitting  any  student  to  choose  his 
school.  Is  not  sufficient  if  a  lack  of  effort  by 
school  officials  or  discriminatory  pressures  In 
a  community  result  in  only  a  few  Negroes 
choosing  formerly  white  schools  The  reality 
Is  stlU  a  dual  system,  and  a  dual  system  Is 
precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
discriminatory  and  therefore  unconstltu- 
t.onal  And  discrimination  Is  what  Title  VI  cf 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  says  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds. 

De  facto  segregation,  deplorable  as  it  is. 
is  another  matter,  since  It  does  not  result 
from  discrimination  In  pupil  assignment  In 
(act,  in  one  Mississippi  case,  the  Office  of 
Education  did  not  enforce  Its  own  guidelines 
because  It  found  that  de  facto  segregation 
.ind  not  deliberate  discrimination  was  the 
problem  fa  large  railroad  yard  lay  between 
the  sch  .lol  m  question  and  the  homes  of  most 
Negro  children,  making  access  impractical) 

PRESSURE    IN    THE    NORTH 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Cairo.  Ill  .  was 
found  to  be  operating,  in  effect,  a  dual  sys- 
tem, the  Office  of  Education  forced  in  two 
years  a  reorganization  that  has  required  a 
new  consolidated  liigh  school  to  be  built 
Few  Southern  communities  have  been 
pushed  that  hard. 

The  percentage  yardstick  of  the  guidelines 
does  create  practical  problems  for  the  South, 
which  now  i^eeks  to  eliminate  or  soften  this 
provision  TTils  is  not  because  the  guidelines 
seel:  racial  balance  or  ignore  d^  facto  segreg.i- 
tion  but  because  they  are  aimed  at  the  du.il 
school  systems  many  In  the  South  still  hope 
to  preserve. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
our  colleague  i  Mr  Reid  1 ,  I  certainly  had 
the  understanding  that  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  applies  to  every  Stat€ 
in  this  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  with  respect  to  this  effort  to 
legislate  on  an  education  bill  in  con- 
nection with  a  matter  dealing  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Judiciary  Committee 

Let  me  observe  at  the  outset  that  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  who  attended  and  par- 
ticipated actively  m  hearings  and  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  on  the  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  during  the  last  session  and 
during  this  session,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  such  an  amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed although  only  a  few  days  ago  there 
appeared  a  story  in  the  Wa.shington 
Post  under  the  headline  "United  States 
Reported  Softening  on  Dixie  Schools"  In 
which  some  indication  was  given  that 
this  amendment  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  newsstory.  which  attnbuted    Rep- 


resentative Joe  Wagconneh.  Democrat  of 
Louisiana,"  as  the  source  of  the  infor- 
mation, outlined  a  number  of  demands 
being  made  for  amendments  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
One  of  such  was  described  as — 

Federal  guidelines  must  cite  statutory 
authority  for  every  desegregation  demand 
in  detail  rather  than  standing  on  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  in  general.  Enforcement 
must  apply  to  all  fifty  states  and  not  con- 
centrate on  the  South. 

On  the  surface,  the  proposal  seems  in- 
n'Xiuous  enough  but  I  deplore  the  fact 
that  no  committee  of  the  Congress  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  in  hcaiing.s 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  implica- 
tions behind  the  amendment.  During  the 
course  of  our  hearings  this  year,  the  com- 
mittee received  extensive  testimony  from 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  Compliance  in 
the  US.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  regarding  civil  rights 
enforcement  matters  and  particularly  on 
the  guidelines.  It  was  not  suggested  at 
that  time  nor  was  it  suggested  at  any 
time  in  committee  that  such  an  amend- 
ment was  needed 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
confusion  generated  by  the  charge  that 
the  guidelines  are  applicable  only  in  the 
South.  Let  me  make  absolutely  clear  at 
this  point  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  applies  in  all  the  States  and 
In  all  the  school  district,-^  of  the  Nation. 
All  the  evidence  before  the  committee 
is  to  the  effect  that  title  VI  is  being  ap- 
phed  throughout  the  Nation.  What  then 
of  the  charge  of  the  limited  application 
of  the  guidelines? 

Any  school  district  in  the  Nation. 
whether  it  be  in  the  North,  in  the  South. 
East  or  West.  Is  presumed  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  upon  filing  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  a  verj- 
short  form  Indicating  that  they  oper- 
ate a  single  .school  district  in  which  pupil 
assignments  are  made  to  schools  with- 
out regard  to  race  There  are  3.067  school 
districts  in  the  17  southern  and  bDrder 
States  which  have  given  such  assurance 
and  are  currently  employing  geographic 
attendance  zones  without  regard  to  the 
race  of  the  enrollee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  guidelines  do  not 
apply  to  any  of  these  3.067  school  dis- 
tricts. The  guidelines  only  have  applica- 
bility to  the  estimated  1.815  southern  and 
border  States'  school  districts  which 
have  not  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  such  as- 
surance. These  school  districts  in  an  ef- 
fort to  avoid  the  cutoff  of  funds  required 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in- 
dicated that  although  they  arc  maintain- 
ing their  present  dual  school  systems, 
they  have  adopted  so-called  voluntary 
frcedom-of-choice  plans  under  which 
pupil  assignments  are  made  to  schools 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  geographical  lo- 
cation of  the  school  and  the  residence 
of  the  enrolltc  but  rather  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  the  enrollee  or  his  or  her  parents 
to  attend  the  school  within  the  district 
of  such  enrollee's  choice. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
school  district  where  such  freedom  cf 
choice  plans  exist,  the  practice  of  the 
school  system  is  to  maintain  the  struc- 
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ture  of  schools  for  Negroes  and  schools 
for  white  children  but  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  child  to  enroll  in  any 
school  of  his  or  her  choice.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  guidelines  become  op- 
erative to  ascertain  only  if  such  freedom 
of  choice  plans  operate  to  eliminate  a 
dual  school  system.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes quite  obvious  that  the  election  to 
be  relieved  from  the  so-called  odious 
burden  of  the  application  of  the  guide- 
lines rests  entirely  with  the  local  school 
system.  By  the  simple  expediency  of  de- 
claring that  it  operates  a  single  neigh- 
borhood school  system  assigning  pupils 
to  schools  on  a  geographic  pattern  with- 
out regard  to  race,  a  school  system  may 
immediately  be  deemed  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  title  VI.  The  resulting 
change  by  the  local  school  system  from 
the  operation  of  a  dual  school  system  to 
a  single  school  system  need  not  result 
in  any  prescribed  percentage  of  integra- 
tion. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  freedom  of  choice  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  these  school  systems  because 
they  have  no  intention  of  in  fact  doing 
away  with  the  dual  school  system.  For 
this  reason  I  ha\e  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  those  provisions  of  the 
guidelines  which,  in  recognizing  as  ac- 
ceptable a  freedom  of  choice  plan,  give 
validity  to  a  new  device  in  education  in 
the  assignment  of  pupils  which  has  as 
Its  clear  objective  the  avoidance  of  title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  spite  of  this  obvious  question  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  so-called  freedom 
of  choice  plans,  the  guidelines  have  re- 
cently been  upheld  in  a  decision  of  the 
Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  to  fur- 
ther weaken  the  guidelines  in  this  re- 
spect, then  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
it,  and  if  it  docs  not  have  this  effect, 
then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its 
being  offered.  In  any  event,  I  think  that 
the  matter  demands  more  careful  atten- 
tion by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Congress,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mi". 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana in  expressing  reservation,  and  in- 
deed a  complete  lack,  really,  of  knowl- 
edge, .specifically  and  categorically,  of 
what  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
would  do 

It  is  obvious  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  applies  uniformly.  It  is  known 
that  the  only  application  of  the  guide- 
lines, as  they  are  called,  is  made  to  those 
school  districts  which  maintain  a  dual 
system.  I  know  of  no  dual  system  existing 
in  any  of  the  States  to  which  the  gentle- 
woman referred. 

It  may  be  that,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  I  do  not  understand  this. 

It  would  have  no  applicability  at  all  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  would  have 
none  that  I  know  of  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York.  Connecticut  or  any  of  the 
other  States  of  which  I  am  aware. 


If  indeed  it  is  some  sort  of  a  palliative 
or  salve  and  is  innocuous,  as  it  may  be — 
and  is  not  mischievous,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  suggests  it  might  be — 
then  it  might  be  acceptable,  but  I  believe 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  author  to  ex- 
plain what  it  means. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may,  I  want  to  add  that  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  should  apply 
imifonnly  throughout  the  coimtry.  I  do 
not  "oelieve  that  we  in  the  North  ought  to 
claim  any  special  exemptions  or  privi- 
leges. 

I  raise  my  question  not  from  any  mis- 
chievous intent,  to  quote  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  but  only  because,  quite 
candidly,  we  are  really  puzzled  about 
what  the  effects  of  the  amendment  would 
be. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  for  any  enlightenment  she 
can  give  us. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  read  from  a  document  put 
out  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  northern  cities  to  which  the  OflBce  of 
Education  says  the  guidelines  do  not  ap- 
ply. In  this  document  it  cites  three  in- 
stances where  there  is  discrimination. 

First.  In  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams. 

Second.  In  enrollment  for  vocational 
and  trade  schools. 

Third.  In  boundaries  and  student  as- 
signment policies. 

My  friends,  this  is  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. This  is  reported  in  a  document  pre- 
pared by  HEW  itself  and  issued  in  Janu- 
ary 1967. 

If  what  this  report  shows  is  not  dis- 
crimination, in  these  three  areas — in  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs,  in  dis- 
crimination in  enrollment  in  vocational 
and  trade  schools,  and  in  discrimination 
on  boundaries  and  student  assignment 
policies,  then  I  do  not  know  what  they 
mean.  Let  us  be  concerned  about  that  as 
well  as  de  jure  segregation  in  17  southern 
States. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHUAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  respect  to  the  Chicago  situa- 
tion, I  also  have  read  the  report  on  the 
city  of  Chicago.  I  would  say  the  very  fact 
that  the  city  of  Chicago  is  involved  with 
the  Office  of  Education  on  a  question  of 
compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  is  evidence  that  the 
Office  of  Education  is  not  lying  down  on 
the  question  of  segregation  in  northern 
schools. 

Now  let  me  make  just  one  further 
point.  What  they  are  doing  in  the  North, 
where  they  find  a  case  of  provable  dis- 
crimination, in  an  apprentice  training 
program  or  what-have-you — they  are  re- 
quiring immediate  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  They  are  not  requiring 
that  you  get  some  sort  of  progress  based 
on  going  from,  say,  3  percent  to  8  per- 


cent compliance  in  the  next  year.  They 
are  requiring  immediate  compliance. 

Finally,  the  Chicago  situation  is  not 
one  in  which  the  school  district  was 
guilty  of  discrimination.  They  were  re- 
porting on  the  steps  that  the  system  had 
taken  to  encourage  the  building  trade 
unions  and  the  building  trade  employers 
to  try  to  recruit  Negroes  and  saying 
maybe  the  school  district  can  do  some- 
thing more  to  encourage  them  further, 
and  so  forth.  I  think,  if  anything,  it  dis- 
proves the  argument  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  to  the  law- 
yers in  the  House  especially,  that  we  have 
a  lot  of  confusion  being  thrown  out  here 
on  exactly  what  the  guidelines  are  and 
what  might  happen  if  we  do  something 
to  affect  the  guidelines.  The  guidelines 
are  really  like  the  rules  of  court.  The 
rules  apply  in  a  court  for  dealing  with 
one  situation  in  a  civil  matter  in  one  way 
but  apply  differently  in  some  other  type 
of  proceeding.  They  are  adapted  to  the 
type  of  proceeding  and  situation  that 
they  are  appropriate  to.  What  we  have 
here  in  the  guidelines  is  something  com- 
parable. They  do  not  make  the  law,  but 
they  merely  provide  direction  to  people 
who  have  been  told  by  the  1954  decision 
coupled  with  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
that  they  cannot  continue  racial  segre- 
gation in  schools.  They  merely  tell  them 
what  the  Office  of  Education  will  con- 
sider to  be  compliance  with  the  law. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'Hara],  has  stated  so  well,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  permit  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  that  is  attempting  to  enforce  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  be  able  to 
tailor  the  directions  to  meet  special  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  in  different 
parts  of  this  country.  There  is  clearly  no 
question — and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon — that  there  is  seg- 
regation in  every  State  of  the  Union,  but 
the  pattern  of  segregation  and  the  cus- 
toms of  segregation  and  the  methods  of 
segregation  vary  greatly  between  one 
part  of  the  country  and  another.  A  guide- 
line which  might  make  very  good  sense  in 
allowing  a  heretofore  legal  dual  school 
system  in  the  South  gradually  to  become 
a  combined  system  comparable  to  the 
pattern  we  have  in  the  North  makes  good 
sense  down  there,  but  it  makes  no  sense 
at  all  in  a  State  that  never  ever  legally 
recognized  a  dual  school  system. 

Yesterday  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  said  she  read  from  a  document 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Education 
which  said,  "These  guidelines  apply  to 
17  southern  and  border  States."  "The  sig- 
nificance of  that  was  supposed  to  be  that 
here,  aha,  we  have  caught  the  Office  of 
Education  writing  some  guidelines  that 
are  only  pinching  the  toes  of  our  south- 
em  friends  and  are  not  hurting  anybody 
else.  That  is  just  not  the  case.  It  is.  of 
course,  true  that  the  specific  quotation 
she  gave  you  was  correct,  but  it  was  not 
made  clear  on  the  floor  yesterday  that 
that  was  a  reference  to  the  guidelines 
which  really,  as  Mr.  O'Hara  pointed  out. 
pei-mitted  in  those  17  States  that  had 
had  at  one  time  or  another  a  legally  con- 
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stitiitfd  dual  school  system  a  slower  than 
immediate  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act 

Mr.  DENT  Mr  Chainnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to 
the  confiLsum.  However.  I  imagine  all  of 
us  think  a  little  about  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  We  appreciate  the  prowess  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  when  it  comes 
to  the  reading  and  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  law. 

Alio.  Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green]  whom 
I  believers  sincere  in  what  she  says. 

But  I  also  appreciate  the  interest  of 
our  people  back  home  in  what  we  are 
undertaking  to  do  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  analyze  this 
thing  Everyone  agrees  that  it  does  not 
change  the  status  quo  insofar  as  the 
Department  is  concerned  and  its  right  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentlewom.an 
from  Oregon  said,  she  voted  with  the 
security  of  mind  that  what  she  was  do- 
ing was  voting  for  a  civil  rights  statute 
tiiat  would  be  equally  assessed  and  ap- 
plied all  over  the  Nation.  This  does  not 
change  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  rule  or  promul- 
gate a  rule  that  says  that  States  with 
dual  school  systems  shall  have  a  certain 
type  of  regulation,  then  all  of  the  schools 
with  dual  systems  will  have  that  regula- 
tion and  that  regulation  will  be  applied 
all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  promulgate  a 
rule  In  States  that  have  neighborhood 
schools  and  shall  have  a  certain  regula- 
tion, that  rule  or  regulation  will  equally 
TiPply  all  across  the  Nation. 

So  what  are  we  doing''  We  are  re- 
affirming a  \ery  much  misunderstood  in- 
terpretation of  the  Civxl  Rights  Act.  It 
h.^s  beer:  bandied  about  in  „onie  of  the 
editorials  that  have  been  talked  about 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Probably. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  reason  there 
Is  so  much  misunderstanding  about  it. 
There  arc  a  great  many  Amencins  who 
really  think  we  are  applying  the  Civil 
Ri^'hts  Act  m  a  manner  that  is  bearing 
i;iore  heavily  upon  some  sections  of  the 
country  than  it  is  uix)n  others.  And, 
even  to  the  extent  that  some  cities  are 
being  penalized  as  against  other  cities. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  ought  to  clarify  the  situation.  We  do 
not  or  propose  to  take  away  from  the 
Dt'pr. rtment  of  Hcaltii.  Eduction,  and 
Wdinre  tiie  powor  Ahich  it  now  has  to 
promuli^ate  rules  and  regulations  in 
Older  to  enforce  this  act.  as  :t  should  be 
administered  and  as  it  should  be  carried 
cut. 

3o.  Mr.  ChairmF.n,  if  there  is  a  rule 
or  If  one  particular  set  of  regulations 
wiiich  affect  a  part'cular  type  of  sltua- 
t  on  peculiar  to  a  State  or  peculiar  to  a 
numher  of  States,  that  rule  or  regulation 
V.  11  hi'  untfonnly  applied  And,  Mr 
Chairman,  if  It  does  not  apply  to  your 
Stf'te.  we  cannot  change  it  to  make  it 
apply.  So  there  is  no  aim  hereunder  to 
bring  about  the  busing  of  children  in 
northern  .schools  They  will  have  to  write 
regulations  in  the  North  that  apply  to 
the  North  peculiarly,  the  same  as  they 


have  to  write  them  for  application  in  tne 
South. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  are  proposing  to 
do  in  my  humble  opmion — and  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  amendment — is  reaffii-m 
our  position  in  any  e\ent  to  permit  the 
administration  of  civil  rights  all  over  the 
Nation  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  the  logic  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  ofifered  by 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  is  agreed  to  on  anything  as 
flimsy  as  the  argument  that  the  gentle- 
woman used  with  reference  to  Chicago. 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  ought  to 
fall  of  its  own  weight. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  did  not  tell  the  House  all  of  the 
facts  and  circumstancv.s 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
were  no  guidelines  involved  here.  There 
were  no  guidelines  in  effect  at  the  time 
this  action  was  taken  in  1965  A  com- 
plaint had  been  made  to  the  Otlice  of 
Education  about  three  programs  of  the 
Chicago  schools  The  superintendent  and 
the  president  or  chainnan  of  the  board 
of  education  worked  out  an  agreement 
and  that  situation  has  worked  out  and 
is  working  out  very  well.  The  gentlelady 
lias  tailed  to  tell  the  House  the  incident 
she  refers  to  happened  almost  2  years 
ago  l)efore  the  Office  of  Education  had 
an  opportunity  to  draw  up  guidelines. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  when  she  speaks  of  setting  up 
national  standards  ignores  completely 
the  fact  that  the  US.  Office  of  Education 
has  got  to  recognize  that  this  entire  ques- 
tion of  education  is  a  very  complex  ques- 
t;on,  with  many  local  problems  involved, 
neightwrhood  problems  involved,  that 
cannot  be  resolved  with  the  signature  or 
the  striking  of  a  pen. 

For  that  reasjn  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  stated  earlier,  quite  properly  has 
made  certain  exceptions  in  certain  cases 
because  it  was  called  apparently  to  set 
up  one  uniform  standard  throuahaut  the 
whole  country  which  would  have  created 
great  chaos  and  great  problems  in  many 
schDol  districts  of  this  country 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  from  the 
South  who  are  tempted  to  support  this 
amendment  because  somehow  or  other 
they  feel  maybe  they  are  going  to  get 
even  with  somebody,  or  something,  that 
chcy  ponde.'  very  carefully  the  results 
or  cons?quences  of  th.eir  action.  The  very 
sclijol  systems  that  have  benefited  from 
th  3  deby  because  of  an  understanding 
that  you  just  cannot  wipe  out  integra- 
tion overnight,  are  going  to  be  the  school 
systems  that  will  have  to  come  up  to  the 
national  standards.  And  whatever  ad- 
vantages they  have  enjoyed  up  to  now 
will  bo  wiped  out. 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Office  cf  Educa- 
tion can  set  up  a  whole  series  of  different 
standards,  one  for  neighborhood  schools, 
and  one  for  dual  school  systems,  and  so 
forth  That  would  eliminate  the  very 
same  thing  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon Is  attempting  to  do  in  her  amend- 
ment  That  is  exActly  what  the  Office  of 


Education  has  attempted  to  do.  and  the 
very  thing  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon is  trying  to  strike  down  today. 

So  I  say  the  amendment  out;iu  to  be 
very  carefuily  considi-rid. 

I  agree  with  my  cjllea^ues  from  Mich- 
igan and  Indiana  that  tins  amendmeiu 
comes  here  with  many  doubts,  like 
other  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
throughout  the  day.  There  are  people 
here  who  sincerely  and  honestly  are  of- 
fering these  amendments  in  good  faith, 
but  do  not  understand  the  full  conse- 
quences of  what  they  are  tryint;  to  do  in 
their  amendments. 

This  is  a  tremendously  complex  bill 
and  I  suggest  extreme  caution  in  dealing 
with  amendments  thai  have  not  been 
studied  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  gentleman  said  this  will  create  a 
situation  where  there  will  be  dual  stand- 
ards. The  gentleman  means  there  are 
different  standards  today? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No.  If  I  understood 
my  colleapue  in  tlie  well  he  .'=aid  that  by 
this  amendment  the  Office  of  Education 
will  adopt  one  set  of  standards  for 
neighborhood  schools,  another  set  of 
standards  for  the  dual  .school  systems, 
and  they  will  then  apply  these  standards 
uniformly  throughout  the  country.  I  say 
the  gentleman  is  badly  mistaken  if  the 
gentleman  believes  this  can  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon. The  contrary  is  true.  Her  amend- 
ment would  not  permit  any  variance. 
Her  amendment  would  mean  that  one 
.system  shall  be  established  and  enforced 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr  DENT.  I  would  inform  the  gentle- 
man it  is  being  done  today. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  And  her  amendment 
vvould  prohibit  it.  That  is  the  very  point. 
The  Office  of  Education  has  tried  to  rec- 
ognize that  different  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion have  different  problems,  so  the 
Office  has  tried  to  modify  its  guidelines 
to  meet  those  varying  needs,  but  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  any  variance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  m.ove  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  difficult,  ad- 
mittedly, as  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
said,  to  understand  the  full  purpose  of 
the  amendment  before  us  now.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  proposals  vjhich  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  intends  to  offer 
later,  or  announced  her  intention  to  offer 
substquently,  she  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  wc  knew  in  1965  as  tne 
Fountain  am?ndment.  In  her  explana- 
tion sent  to  her  colleagues  she  says  the 
amendment  having  to  do  with  compli- 
ance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  the 
.same  as  the  so-called  Fountain  amend- 
ment of  la.st  year,  which  carried  by  a 
margin  of  about  80  votes.  Its  purpose  is 
to  require  the  Office  of  Education  to 
erant  a  local  school  board  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  hearing  and  to  have  an 
expressed  frnding  on  the  record  before 
any  school  district  is  deprived  of  funds 
bv  either  determination  of  them  or  the 
refusal  of  a  Brant. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  'hat  this 
amendment  is  taken  out  of  cont..xt  from 
some  cf  her  future  proposals,  and  the  re- 
lationsiiip  of  it  to  tlie  so-called  Fountain 
amendment,  whicli  slie  intends  to  offer. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  were  this 
adopted,  and  I  think  it  should  not  be, 
and,  further,  were  her  future  amend- 
ment to  be  adopted,  that  in  the  very  un- 
likely event  that  there  exists  a  dual 
scnool  system  m  the  otiier  than  17  States 
to  whicli  she  is  referring,  the  subsequent 
amendment  would  allow  a  very  long  de- 
lay occurring  during  that  violation. 

I  suppose  that  my  question  is  rhetori- 
cal in  nature.  But  I  do  not  think,  ac- 
tually, that  put  in  context  it  would  work 
at  all  witli  the  proposal  which  she  in- 
tends subsequently  to  offer.  I  think, 
therefore,  on  that  ground  alone  it  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  read  the  amendment  so  that  we  can 
point  out  very  clearly  what  the  heart  of 
this  amendment  does. 

I  am  reading  now  from  a  copy  of  the 
amendment: 

Rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  interpreta- 
Uoiis.  or  orders  shall  be  uniformly  applied 
and  enforced  througliout  the  50  States. 

Now  when  you  read  it,  all  of  these 
hobgoblins  that  we  have  been  hearing 
about  over  here  just  disappear  into  thin 
air. 

All  we  are  talking  about  is  that  we 
from  the  South — and  I  am  from  the 
South — all  that  we  in  the  South  are  ask- 
ing for  is  that  whatever  guidelines  are 
put,  on  us  that  everybody  else  accept  the 
same  guidelines.  That  is  all  we  are  ask- 
ing for. 

Now  we  hear,  from  this  table — in  fact 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucin- 
SKil  even  admitted  that  they  did  not 
have  any  of  these  guidelines  in  Illinois 
and  that  is  the  reason  his  State  was  not 
in  violation  of  them — but  let  me  read  an 
article  that  was  delivered  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  through  the  mail 
from  the  American  Education  publica- 
tion by  the  Office  of  Eduration,  dated 
February  1967.  entitled  "Desegregation 
Guidelines — Do  They  Go  Far  Enough?" 
written  by  Davis  S.  Seeley  who  is  the 
assistant  commissioner  for  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

I  am  quoting  here  from  Mr.  Seeley: 

To  begin  at  the  tiej^lnnlng.  the  guidelines 
apply  only  to  school  districts  in  the  17  south- 
ern and  border  states. 

Now  all  that  we  are  attempting  to  do 
through  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
'-'entlewoman  from  Oregon  IMr.'=.  Green  1 
i.s  to  have  the  cuideline.<; — whatever 
guidelines  are  applied — to  apply  through- 
out the  United  States.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  this.  There  Is  nothing 
under  the  table  about  this  at  all.  This  is 
plain,  old  American  justice.  That  is  all 
we  are  Rskinc  for.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
b-^dy  can  vote  for  this  bill  if  this  amend- 
m^mt  is  not  adopted. 

Mrs.  GRFJCN  of  Oresron.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  eentleman  vield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oreeon.  There  are  two 
or  three  points  I  would  like  to  make. 


The  Washington  Post  of  October  3, 
1965,  reported  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion had  told,  and  I  am  now  quoting, 
Mr.  Chairman — 

Had  told  the  Illinois  Superintendent  of 
Education  Friday  that  the  $34  mlUion  in  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education  would 
not  be  made  available  to  Chicago. 

A  survey  ordered  by  the  Office  of  School 
Discrimination  Complaints  turned  up  evi- 
dence that  the  system  is  probably  not  in 
compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which  cuts  off  funds  to  segregated  school 
systems.  .  .  . 

No  more  Federal  funds  will  be  given  Chi- 
cago until  there  is  evidence  of  willingness 
to  resolve  the  more  serious  complaints,  a 
spokesman  said. 

Now  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
have  been  told  that  these  guidelines  do 
not  apply  to  Illinois  because  it  is  not  one 
of  the  17  States.  And  then  the  Office  of 
Education  says  that  it  does  apply  to 
them. 

I  am  talking  about  discrimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  a  year  later 
the  Office  of  Education  issued  what  it 
called  an  "Analysis  of  Certain  Aspects  of 
Chicago  Public  Schools  Under  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964."  The  re- 
port is  dated  January  1967,  and  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  January  6.  1967.  I  am 
not  saying  to  my  friends  in  Chicago  that 
I  think  your  situation  is  any  different 
than  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  Detroit, 
Mich.,  or  in  New  York  City  or  in  Port- 
iand,  Greg.,  or  in  Los  Angeles,  Cahf .,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know.  I  am  using  this  as 
an  example  since  I  have  the  report  from 
HEW  here  to  back  it  up.  What  I  am  say- 
ing to  the  House  is  that  I  suspect  that 
the  situation  that  exists  in  Chicago  is 
very  similar  to  the  situation  that  exists 
in  many  of  our  northern  and  western 
cities. 

The  Office  of  Education  document  says 
for  example: 

It  is  alleged  that  the  dates  of  upcoming 
examinations  are  not  announced  in  an  open 
and  timely  fashion. 

This  in  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams. 

For  some  tnidcs  the  e.xr.minat'oiis  them- 
relve?-.  :irc  c'.eslpn^d  to  impose  unrea.sonable 
r.nd  nrtifictal  barriers  to  some  potential  can- 
didates; that  the  availability  of  applicatior.s 
for  examinations  Is  restricted  to  preferred 
candidates,  and  th?t  final  selection  from  the 
list  of  eligible  candidates  is  not  in  order  of 
merit. 

At  another  place  the  analysis  reports — 

So  Kn'T  as  it  is  believed  that  preferred 
recruitment  examination  and  selection  pro- 
cedures operate,  allegations  of  discrimina- 
tion will  continue,  which  In  themselves  will 
dissunde  Negro  youth  from  making  applica- 
tions. 

At  another  point  the  report  points 
out — 

Some  finding  regarding  teacher  a.sslgn- 
ment  by  race  and  by  type  of  certificate  can 
also  be  presented  at  this  time.  Clear-cut  pat- 
terns emerge  from  our  analysis  showing  that 
Negro  teachers  are  very  heavily  concentratnd 
in  the  "Negro-segregated"  schools,  and  the 
proportion  of  temporarily  certificated  teach- 
ers assigned  to  Negro-segregated  schools  is 
significantly  higher  than  at  "white-segre- 
gated schools." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quote  a  further 
series  of  separate  observations  from  the 


report,  briefly  but  precisely  as  released 
by  the  Of5ce  of  Education  just  5  months 
ago: 

As  is  well  known  in  Chicago,  tlie  facts 
concerning  student  assignment  in  the  Chi- 
cago pubUc  schools  are  that,  by  and  large. 
Negro  and  white  students  go  to  separate 
sciiools.  Data  supplied  by  the  Board  ol  Edu- 
cation ("Teacher  Observation  Head  Count" 
for  October  8,  1965 1  show  that  during  the 
1965-66  sciiool  year  85.3  percent  of  wliite 
elementary  and  secondary  students  attended 
white  segregated  schools;  that  87.8  percent 
of  Negro  elementary  and  secondary  students 
attended  Negro-segregated  schools,  and  that 
only  12,8  percent  of  Chicago's  elementary 
and  secondary  students  in  public  schools 
attended  integrated  schools. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
analysis  defined  an  integrated  school  as 
one  which  was  at  least  10  percent  Negro 
and  10  percent  white. 

I  quote  from  the  report: 

Tlic-  decree  of  separation  in  elementary 
schools  alone  Is  even  more  striking.  Ac- 
cording to  our  analysis,  87.9  percent  of  white 
and  90.3  percent  of  Negro  elementary  stu- 
dents were  assigned  to  segregated  schools 
during  the  school  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  extreme 
separation  of  children  by  race  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools  has  been  reported,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  situaton  may 
get  worse. 

It  may  be  said  without  reservation,  that 
at  the  very  least  the  effect  of  the  way  Chi- 
cago has  Implemented  its  neighborhood 
school  p>ollcy  has  sometimes  been  to  pre- 
serve segregation  unnecessarily  or  to  fail  to 
reduce  segregation  unnecessarily  when  feas- 
ible. 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  engage 
competent  specialists  to  assist  them  in  pre- 
paring a  plan  appropriate  to  Chicago,  draw- 
ing on  the  wide  range  of  administrative  rem- 
edies which  have  been  adopted  by  other 
school  districts  to  lessen  segregated  educa- 
tion and.  indeed,  to  reverse  trends  of  in- 
creasing segregation  where  possible. 

According  to  our  calculation,  89.8  percent 
of  Negro  teachers  are  assigned  to  Negro- 
segregated  schools. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  say  that  if  we 
have  discrimination  in  a  city  that  is  not 
in  one  of  the  17  Southern  States,  and 
If  that  discrimination  does  indeed  exist 
and  if  we  are  going  to  promulgate  guide- 
lines, rules  and  regulations,  that  they 
apply  in  every  one  of  the  50  States,  and 
that  is  what  my  understanding  is  of 
equity  and  fairness  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  All  we  are  attempting 
to  do  under  this  amendment — and  it  is 
clear  and  concise — is  to  have  the  law, 
whatever  the  law,  the  guidelines,  what- 
ever the  guidelines,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, tiie  orders,  and  tiie  interpreta- 
tions apply  to  all  50  States,  and  that  is 
all  we  ask  for,  and  I  ask  that  you  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr,  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  all  debate  I 
think  comes  some  positive  progress, 
and  I  believe  I  detect  a  note  of  prog- 
ress when  I  suggest  to  my  friends  from 
the  South,  for  whom  I  have  the  deepest 
respect  and  regard  and  ask  them  to 
acknowledge  that  the  meaning  of  this 
debate  will  be  read  veiy  carefully  by 
those  who  enforce  these  guidelines  and 
regulations.  I  ask  you  to  remember  the 
rhetoric  and  the  English  used  by  the  gen- 
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tlewoman  from  Oregon  in  the  well  She 
was  asking,  and  I  am  asking  and  we  are 
all  askinij  that  my  city  and  my  Stale 
have  better  means  of  intei^ration.  and 
Integration  now.  and  that  we  have  inte- 
grated education  without  delay  I  think 
there  was  a  note  of  positive  progress 
when  the  Southern  gentlemen  ap- 
plauded the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
when  she  said  that  the  application  of 
this  amendment  has  to  mean  more  in- 
tegration, ar.d  sooner 

Since  we  are  together  on  that  point,  let 
us  think  about  it  Let  us  think  not  only 
about  the  English  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment.  You  gentlemen  from  the 
southern  border  and  western  States 
should  consider  the  reverse  English  on 
this  amendment  I  am  from  New  York 
City  We  have  been  doing  everything  In 
our  power  to  achieve  equality  and  inte- 
grated education,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  only  a  limited  partner  with 
us. 

We  were  integrating  our  schools  and 
doing  things  to  improve  the  education 
of  Negro  children  long  before  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  We  are  at- 
tempting to  do  more  every  day  That  Is 
the  thesis  and  thrust  of  our  city's  en- 
deavor We  have  a  new  man  working  for 
us  in  the  school  system,  a  man  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  you  gentlemen  from 
the  South  That  man  is  David  Sealy  He 
will  be  the  man  who  will  be  establishing 
integration  patterns  in  New  York  City. 
He  knows  something  about  guidelines 

So  if  you  want  equal  application  of 
the  guidelines,  we  will  have  guidelines 
that  will  affect  New  York  City  They  are 
for  the  school  district  of  New  York  City, 
and  if  Birmingham  and  Jackson-.-ille  are 
ready  for  the  guidehnes  that  will  apply 
to  New  York  City,  then  we  welcome  you 
aboard  today 

Think  of  this.  Equal  application  of 
guidelines.  North  and  South,  must  mean 
that  you  are  going  to  take  up  the  com- 
pensatory education  that  we  are  apply- 
ing in  the  North  You  may  be  doing  e.x- 
changes  between  urban  and  interurban 
schools  You  will  have  the  assignment 
of  teachers  to  overcome  or  eliminate  the 
patterns  of  present  teacher  assignment. 
You  will  do  all  of  these  things  if  rou  fol- 
low this  amendment  explicitly  But 
where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money 
to  do  if  We  have  the  money  in  the 
North,  and  we  have  been  doing  a  good 
job  of  providing  quality  education  to  3 
million  Negro  children  who  left  the 
South  after  Brown  against  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation and  came  North  to  our  schools. 
Now  I  am  sure  that  the  text  of  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  did  not  in- 
tend to  spread  the  malady  and  to  send 
more  of  the  illness  and  sickness  of  dis- 
crimination around  the  country  I  know 
she  does  not  want  all  children  of  the 
country  to  have  the  mumps,  because  the 
children  of  one  district  have  the  mumps 
So  it  must  be  tending  toward  cure  and 
not  toward  spread  of  the  Illness.  So  if 
we  understand  we  get  more  integration, 
then  I  would  be  for  her  amendment 

However,  the  amendment  does  not  go 
to  this  p<:)int.  What  di:>es  It  say^  It  says 
to  the  Office  of  Education  that  guidelines 
noT  and  guidelines  later  mu.=ft  bo  en- 
forced uniformly  around  the  country.  But 


we  are  not  voting  for  the  guidelines  to 
wnicn  you  had  objection  in  the  South. 
We  will  be  voting  for  the  next  round  of 
guidelines,  and  we  are  opening  the  door 
to  the  Office  of  Education  to  make  more 
and  stricter  guidelines  and  more  forced 
integration,  whether  we  are  ready  for  it 
or  not,  and  then  more  guidelines — what- 
ever they  dream  of  in  the  HEW. 

If  the  South  IS  ready  for  this,  and 
readi'  for  it  now,  and  not  for  the  pace  of 
reasonable  progress  which  is  represented 
by  the  guidelines  of  the  program  now. 
then  vote  for  this  amendment.  If  we  are 
not  ready  for  this,  then  stick  with  the 
committee  bill,  in  which  we  are  doing  our 
fc>est  to  administer  quality  education  for 
all  children  of  this  country  Do  not  vote 
for  the  mumpjs  to  spread.  Vote  for  the 
cure,  and  the  cure  is  in  the  committee 
bill 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisitt  num- 
ber of  words 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado'' 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  is  the 
request.  Mr  Chairman? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  I  could  object. 
If  the  gentleman  will  hold  his  temper.  I 
will  say  this.  I  will  reserve  the  nght  to 
object,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  pass 
this  aroimd  a  little  bit.  and  get  a  few- 
more  people  talking  on  this,  I  will  object 
on  the  next  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  hears  no 
objei'tion.  and  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado is  recognized  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  question  of  civil  rights,  guide- 
lines, and  rules  and  regulations.  I  be- 
lieve may  best  be  explained  if  we  will 
analyze  the  development  that  has  come 
in  this  country  since  the  Brown  decision 
in  1954  That  is  the  landmark  decision 
that  said  that  segregation  is  unlawful 
and  violates  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  that  decision,  there  were 
at  least  two  consolidated  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  One  was  what  is  known 
as  the  Briggs  decision  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  so-called  Briggs  decision  was 
referred  then  by  the  Supreme  Court  back 
to  the  circuit  court.  They  wrote  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Brown 
decision  said  that  this  only  constituted 
segregation  It  did  not  mean  integration 
Ba.sed  upon  that  decision  as  written  by 
the  Fourth  Circuit,  for  more  than  10 
years  we  went  on  the  assiunption,  or  at 
least  there  were  those  who  believed  the 
dictum  in  that  case  meant  only  segre- 
gation and  not  integration. 

Now,  when  that  misunderstanding 
arose — and  one  of  the  things  that  is  ob- 
jectionable in  the  amendment  of  the  lady 
from  Oregon  is  that  the  Brown  decision 
Is  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  her  amendment  requires 


the  HEW  or  any  other  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cite  their  authority  for  the 
act  taken,  can  and  will  they  be  able  to 
say  "pursuant  to  the  Brown  deci-sion  and 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  issue  this  rule  and 
regulation?"  I  want  to  know  If  that  was 
put  forth  m  the  rule  and  regulation, 
would  that  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
amendment  before  us? 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  feel  that 
it  would  not. 

What  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964?  In  section  6 
we  provided  that  integration  would  be  in 
all  places  where  public  funds  were  used 
or  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment We  authorized  the  President  to  ap- 
prove rules  and  regulations,  which  he 
did  in  December  of  1964 

Now,  guidelines  were  not  known  and 
were  not  considered  by  HEW  at  that  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man is  making  that  point,  becaa-^e  the 
very  example  the  gentlewoman  cited  of 
Chicago  was  in  1965.  before  any  guide- 
lines were  established  The  Irdy  knew 
that  at  the  time  she  was  making  the 
charge  The  fact  of  the  matter  i.>  that 
that  condition  existed  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  point 
out  that  the  guidelines  themselves  are 
not  a  rule  or  regulation,  and  nobody  pro- 
fesses that  they  are. 

After  the  rules  and  regulation.s  were 
approved  by  the  President  in  December 
of  1964.  all  those  who  had  had  dual  .school 
systems— and  most  of  them  were  in  the 
17  Southern  States — came  to  the  De- 
partment and  asked.  "How  can  we 
comply  with  the  rule  and  regulation? 
Wtiat  guidance  ran  you  give  us?  ' 

Then  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  an  endeavor  to 
work  with  and  cooperate  with  them,  came 
forward  with  certain  guidelines 

Mind  you.  when  the.se  truidelines  were 
issued  by  HEW  they  were  issued  to  every 
.school  district.  North  and  South. 

They  asked  them  if  they  would  come 
in.  and  they  said  "If  you  will  just  come 
forward  with  a  plan,  your  funds  will  not 
be  aflected  thereby." 

Any  school  district  that  even  showed 
any  disposition  to  come  in  and  submit 
any  plan,  however  slow  or  however  grad- 
ual It  might  t>e  to  bring  about  desegre- 
gation and  integration,  the  Department 
approved  it. 

They  were  able  then,  and  that  school 
district  was  able,  if  they  wanted  to  sub- 
mit a  plan,  to  proceed  to  get  an  allotment 
under  the.^e  provisions. 

During  last  session  we  heard  a  whole 
lot  about  the  people  making  applications 
and  not  being  given  adequate  and  earl.v 
hearing,  and  we  passed  the  sj-called 
Fountain  amerdment.  After  the  Foun- 
tain amendment  was  approved,  the  Rules 
Committee  set  up  a  committee  from  the 
Judiciaiy  Committee  to  look  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  HEW.  and  we  did  h^Id  hear- 
ings for  3  days,  and  asked  specifically 
the  questions  asked  on  the  floor  of  th's 
House,  and  we  received  an  an.svver  from 
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the  Commissioner  that  no  school  district 
that  wanted  a  hearing  was  ever  denied 
one.  and  all  that  any  school  district  had 
to  do  to  get  a  hearing  was  to  ask  for  it. 

That  was  what  we  heard  a  year  ago. 

Since  that  time  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  continuously  stayed  in  touch  with 
HEW,  and  on  every  application  where 
there  has  been  any  doubt  whatsoever  it 
has  demanded  a  report  in  connection 
therewith. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Can  the  distinguished 
Member,  or  any  Member  supporting  this 
amendment,  tell  me  whether  this  will 
strengthen  the  desegregation  guidelines 
in  their  objective,  or  whether  it  will 
weaken  them? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  point 
out 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  It  just  makes  them  uni- 
form That  is  all  we  ask  them  to  do.  We 
want  to  make  them  uniform. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  point 
this  out:  The  guidelines  were  suggestions 
that  were  asked  for  from  the  southern 
school  districts.  The  analogy  here  Is  that 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  a 
number  of  cases  that  were  consolidated, 
handed  down  a  decision  in  December  of 
1966.  In  this  decision  they  said  certain 
things  and  pointed  out  the  things  I  am 
telling  you  about  here.  This  decision  was 
a  three  judges'  opinion.  Then  the  12 
judges  were  not  satisfied,  so  they  had  a 
complete  rehearing  and  oral  argument. 
Then  the  judges  8  to  4  affirmed  and  stood 
by  the  decision  of  December  1966  which 
points  these  things  out.  It  is  not  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  wants  to  make  these  rules  and 
regulations.  They  would  just  as  soon  get 
away  from  them  if  they  can. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  an  able  lawyer  and  should  tell  the 
committee  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory whether  this  amendment  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  substance  of  the 
guidelines. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  Is  why 
I  raised  the  point.  If  you  will  read  the 
amendment,  it  says  any  regulation  you 
use  has  to  cite  a  statute.  My  question  to 
you  and  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon is.  if  this  rule  requires  a  citation  to 
a  statute  before  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  do 
anything,  then  what  do  you  do  when  you 
try  to  enforce  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  enforce  a  Supreme 
Court  decision?  What  is  your  answer  to 
that  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  guidelines,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it.  are  just  a  matter  of  admin- 
istrative action  to  enforce  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, i  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  substance  of  the  guide- 
lines, in  his  judgment,  are  affected  by 
the  amendment  now  under  question? 
Am  I  correct  that  this  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  guidelines  as  such? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  chairman 
will  reread  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  very  clearly  pro- 
vides that  rules  and  regulations,  guide- 
lines, interpretations,  or  orders  shall  be 
uniformly  followed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  are  talking  about 
the  application  of  the  guidelines  being 
uniform.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  respect- 
fully like  to  disagree  with  the  chairman 
in  one  particular,  that  is,  the  guidelines 
themselves  must  cite  the  section  of  the 
statute  on  which  they  are  based  if  I  read 
this  amendment  correctly.  So  in  that 
sense  I  think  both  in  the  guidelines  and 
in  their  application,  as  the  chairman 
says,  this  amendment  does  have  some 
effect. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  point  before  I  yield  further.  I 
speak  to  you  as  a  Member  of  this  body  in 
support  of  the  Brademas  bill.  I  believe 
it  is  definitely  superior  to  the  Quie  sub- 
stitute, whichever  version  of  that  sub- 
stitute you  want  to  make  a  comparison 
with.  I  believe  that  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  is  being  sponsored  by  a  gentle- 
woman of  this  House  whose  credentials 
in  terms  of  civil  rights  legislation  are 
very  good. 

Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sup- 
ported laws  on  civil  rights  legislation. 
I  voted  for  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
which,  apparently,  has  led  to  the  situa- 
tion that  makes  in  order  an  amendment 
of  this  type  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Permit  me  to  finish 
my  statement.  It  will  only  take  just  a 
minute,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  Chicago;  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  Florida,  or  New  York.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Oklahoma,  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent,  where  I  have  some 
first-hand  knowledge  pertaining  thereto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1966  a  compliance 
team  from  the  Office  of  Education  came 
into  the  district  which  I  represent.  It  is 
a  district  which  at  one  time  had  segre- 
gated schools  and  which  has  followed  the 
policy  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  since 
the  first  Supreme  Court  decisions  bear- 
ing upon  this  question  were  rendered,  and 
has    been    engaged   in   integrating    the 


schools  of  that  district  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  five  children, 
and  all  five  of  them  are  in  school  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  attending  integrated  schools. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  speaking 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
as  a  person  who  is  opposed  to  civil  rights. 
I  am  not  speaking  to  you  as  a  person 
opposed  to  integration.  But  a  compliance 
team  from  the  Office  of  Education  came 
into  my  district  and  informed  a  school 
board  in  my  district  that  under  the 
guidelines  they  could  not  have  a  free 
choice  plan  in  operation  in  that  district. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  free  choice 
plan  had  been  set  up  in  response  to  di- 
rections supplied  to  that  school  district 
by  an  Office  of  Education  compliance 
team.  However,  when  my  people  of  the 
school  district  asked  them,  "Upon  what 
statute  are  you  working,  upon  what 
statute  are  you  basing  your  new  guide- 
lines?" the  compliance  team  said,  "We 
are  carrying  out  what  the  new  law  says 
must  be  carried  out." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  credit 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that 
when  I  got  him  personally  on  the  tele- 
phone about  this,  he  sent  down  a  tele- 
gram which  made  it  quite  clear  that  the 
compliance  team  was  in  error,  and  that 
there  were  no  guidelines  ruling  out  free 
choice  by  the  children  in  that  system. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  see 
some  very  useful  things  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  in  requiring  that 
there  be  citation,  not  just  to  the  general 
law,  as  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  said,  but  to  the  section 
or  sections  of  the  law  on  which  this  par- 
ticular rule  or  guideline  is  based. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  some  real  utility 
and  some  basic  good  government  in  say- 
ing that  those  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  uniform  across  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  Brademas  bill  will  be  passed, 
with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  all  of 
us  are  in  a  state  of  disagreement  as  to 
what  the  implications  of  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  have  upon  the 
pending  legislation. 

Now,  I  am,  of  course,  indebted  to  and 
proud  of  those  Members  who  sup- 
ported the  civil  rights  bills  of  previous 
years,  persons  such  as  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green],  who  in  the  past  has  championed 
civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  with  Roy  Wilkins 
serving  as  chairman,  together  with  a 
number  of  others  engaged  in  labor  or- 
ganizations, religious  organizations,  and 
various  other  groups  throughout  this 
country  that  have  worked  with  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  for  effective  civil 
rights  legislation,  happen  to  have  at  this 
moment  very  serious  and  unfortunately 
regrettable  fear  about  this  amendment. 
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I  will  say  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
It  Is  not  very  clear  to  them  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  as  to  how  this  amendment 
can  possibly  correct  tlie  situation  of  dual 
segregated  systems,  dual  track  systems. 
that  have  existed,  unfortunately,  and 
uniquely  in  the  South,  as  opposed  to  the 
de  facto  racial  discrimination  that  has 
obtained  throughout  the  United  States 
generally 

I  do  not  come  to  you  as  a  Member 
braggin?  ab  ju;  what  Detroit  is  doing 
It  is  doing  the  best  that  it  can.  There 
13  discrimination  in  the  public  school 
system  but  there  are  no  dual  tracks  in 
Michigan  or  In  most  nf  the  northern 
States,  and  tiiat  is  what  the  guidelines 
were  intended  to  eliminate.  They  were 
intended  to  provide  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  an  old  system  that  had  been 
struck  djwn.  incidentally,  since  1954.  in 
an  orderly,  logical,  and  reasonable  way, 
without  cutting  out  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  white  children  from  the  benefits 
of  a  zoo<i  public  school  education 

Mr.    PUCINSKI     Mr    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYER5    I  yield  ta  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  on 
that  very  !X)int,  the  geiuleman  is  mak- 
ing an  excellent  presentation  May  I  read 
very  briefly  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Gardner  on  exactly  the  point  he  is  mak- 
ing. I  might  say  that  there  are  some 
25.009  school  districts  In  this  country, 
23.000  are  complying  with  the  law,  and 
2,000  are  not. 
This  is  what  the  Secretary  says: 
The  scliool  desegregation  guidelines  were 
prepared  for  the  approximately  2000  remain- 
ing school  districts  In  the  South  still  oper- 
ating unconstitutional  dual  school  systems 
R-i'her  than  declare  them  In  violation  of 
Title  VI  Lind  therefore  Immediately  Ineligi- 
ble for  any  Federal  funds,  a  period  of  time 
w.is  provided  to  allow  them  to  comply  with 
the  law  The  guidelines  were  developed  to 
assist  districts  to  make  the  transition  from 
dual  school  systems  to  desegregated  systems 
In  compliance  with  Title  VI  Thus,  district.^ 
In  this  category  were  deemed  eligible  for 
Fedorril  funds  during  thl.R  period  despite  con- 
tinued segreiiatlon.  provided  they  were  mak- 
ing progress  toward  compliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  adopt  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment  would  deny  the 
SecretaiT  this  latitude.  It  would  put  him 
in  a  straitjacket. 

Mr.  CON'YERS.  Let  us  make  no  mis- 
take about  the  amendment.  I  believe  It 
has  been  clearly  explained,  and  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  yet  assume  that  this  is 
going  to  help  desegregate  the  dual  track 
systems  that  the  ptiidelines  originally 
were  set  to  operate  against. 

There  is  no  question  about  it  in  my 
mind.  There  is  no  question  about  it  in 
the  minds  uf  over  100  organizations  who 
comprise  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
CivU  Righ:? 

I  d  )  not  berevc  there  is  much  disagree- 
ment on  what  the  real  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  most  of  the  Members 
in  thi.s  House  I  believe  the  vote  is  going 
to  re-.fal  it  more  clearly  than  a  lot  of 
the  debate  that  is  going  on 

Mr.  ECKH.ARDT  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYURS  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  is  it  not  true 
that  :f  the  amendment  does  anything  the 
amendment  calls  for  uniformity  in  tlie 
administrative  processes  that  would 
weaken  the  progress  toward  desegrega- 
tion in  the  very  areas  in  which  this  is 
most  needed ' 

Mr.  CONYERS  I  believe  so.  but  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  to  answer  that, 
because  she  has  asked  for  a  chance  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  I  may  continue 
for  just  one  moment,  if  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  for  me.  of  course,  it  is  well 
understood  that  this  amendment  may 
do  nothing.  If  it  does  nothing,  of  course 
there  is  no  point  in  enacting  it. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  proponent  of  this  amendment 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  that  this  amendment  in  no 
way  would  dilute  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I 
would  not  offer  such  an  amendment  if  it 
in  any  way  diluted  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
The  guidelines  or  the  rules  or  the  regu- 
lations will  be  written  according  to  the 
statute.  This  amendment  does  not  add  to 
nor  subtract  from  any  authority  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  or  HEW  now  has.  It 
simply  directs  them  to  administer  the 
guidelines  uniformly  in  all  50  States. 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr  Chaiiman.  there  will  not  be  too 
many  times  when  I  rise  in  agreement  with 
the  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

This  is  one  time  that  I  do,  and  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  Green  amendment — and  for 
the  following  reasons: 

There  has  been  in  the  last  hour  a  sug- 
gestion that  there  is  a  state  of  confusion 
existing  in  this  Hou.se  as  to  just  what 
this  amendment  will  do.  May  I  suggest 
that  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  take  on  the 
role  of  amending  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  which.  In  eflect.  we  are  doing 
here  today  rather  than  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  or  on  this  floor. 
Furthermore,  perhaps  tlie  weaknesses 
that  are  being  discussed  here  today  and 
used  as  aiguments  for  the  Green  amend- 
ment are  in  the  administration,  or  the 
lack  of  proper  administration,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  title  VI  rather  than  inherent  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  or  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  would  suggest  therefore  that  we  op- 
pose the  Green  amendment  and  those 
who  are  vitally  concerned  with  extend- 
ing civil  rights  to  all  Americans  equally, 
work  for.  and  work  diligently  for,  con- 
ducting hearings  and  moving  through 
■  he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  amend 
the  civil  rights  act  should  that  be  needed. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  we  cannot 
come  to  some  agreement  on  closing  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendment.  Could 
we  agree  on  30  minutes  to  conclude  de- 
bate on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   PERKINS    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  AYRES    I  see  over   15   Members 
standing.   Would   the   gentleman   with- 


hold his  request  until  a  few  more  Mem- 
bers have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak' 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  will  do  so. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sure  of  the 
legislative  history. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  ^^'entlewoman 
from  Orejion  iMrs.  Green  1.  if  her 
amendment  is  adopted,  does  it  mean  that 
the  Department  shall  cease  to  use  the 
guideline  system  wherever  there  are  dual 
school  .systems  in  the  United  States? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  No,  it  does 
not.  They  can  use  the  same  guidelines 
wherever  there  is  a  dual  school  system 
and  they  would  applv  in  any  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Does  it  mean  that  the 
guidelines  would  necessarily  in  any  man- 
ner ha\e  to  be  weakened  in  such  a  school 
system  ? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  go  to  the  content  of  the 
guidelines  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 
It  simply  says  that  they  will  be  of  uni- 
form application.  The  content  of  the 
guidelines  is  up  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Now  the  gentlewoman  is 
saying  that  this  amendment  has  no  ad- 
verse effect — and  this  is  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history,  as  I  understand  it.  on 
any  civil  ri.u'hts  act  or  provision  thereof 
which  affects  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try anywhere:  is  that  right? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  it  will  m  no  way 
affect  the  admin'stiation  of  or.  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Civil  Ritrhts  Act 

It  simply  .says  that  we  are  also  going 
to  implement  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the 
other  r!3  States  and  that  we  arc  not  so 
preoccupied  with  the  discrimination  in 
the  17  States  that  we  forget  about  dis- 
crimination that  occurs  in  the  other  33 
States. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  But  in  the  gentlewom- 
an's opinion  it  will  not  be  an  impedi- 
ment in  any  dearee  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  Educa- 
tion Act.  or  to  the  implementation  of  the 
civil  rights  provisions  In  States  where 
there  are  dual  school  systems? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  answer  is 
emphatically.  "No."  I  would  not  stand 
up  in  this  House  of  Representatives  and 
offer  any  amendment  which  in  my  judg- 
ment would  slow  down  the  implementa- 
fon  of  the  Civil  Richts  Act 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
try  to  assure  progress  in  eliminating  di.s- 
crimlnation  now  occurring  in  States 
where  the  Office  of  Education  says  the 
giddelines  do  not  apply. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  my  opinion,  the 
guidelines  have  been  developed  as  a 
means  of  gradually  bringing  the  dual 
.school  systems  into  compliance  with  the 
civil  rights  laws  of  the  countrv,  as  re- 
quired by  the  courts.  I  personally  do  not 
see  where,  if  the  gentlewoman's  state- 
ment is  correct,  that  this  would  in  any 
way  impair  that  objective.  I  think  the 
amendment  has  merit,  and  I  Intend  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
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Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  for  yielding,  because 
I  did  want  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  one  further  question  and  that  is 
this:  Docs  this  amendment  also  not  have 
the  additional  effect,  however,  of  requir- 
ing that  any  guideline,  rule  or  regulation 
must  be  based  upon  the  statutes  and 
must  cite  the  statutes  on  which  they  are 
based? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  very  clear  in  the  written 
amendment  which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  maker  of  the  amendment  if  the 
amendment,  which  was  related  in  some 
of  her  statements  circulated  to  her  col- 
leagues to  the  Fountain  amendment,  is 
not  going  to  be  one  that,  if  it  does  not 
increase  desegregation  in  the  dual  track 
systems  which  the  guidelines  were  set  up 
for,  will  slow  down  desej^regation  in  the 
northern  States  where  there  is  no  dual 
track  system? 

Mr.s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Did  I  correct- 
ly understand  the  gentleman  to  ask 
whether  it  would  slow  down  desegrega- 
tion? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  should  like  to  repeat 
my  question  to  make  it  clear.  The  guide- 
lines were  created  to  end  dual  track  sys- 
tems. If  we  adopt  these  uniformly,  as  the 
gentlewoman  has  insisted  throughout 
this  debate,  would  this  not  have  the  effect 
of  slowing  down  the  de  facto  segregation 
that  is  going  on  in  the  northern  cities 
right  now? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  No,  in  my 
judgment  it  would  not  slow  down  any  de- 
segregation in  the  northern  cities.  It 
might  very  well  speed  up  integration. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

This  has  been  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  afternoons  I  have 
spent  in  a  long  time.  I  am  not  on 
the  committee.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  am 
confu.'^ed.  I  do  not  think  I  am  confused 
particularly  about  what  the  amendment 
proposes.  It  proposes  a  rather  miique 
situation.  It  states  that  the  administra- 
tors of  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  going  to  have  to 
follow  the  law— and,  boy.  is  that  unique. 
I  have  heard  the  objection  made  by 
my  colleague  from  the  western  part  of 
our  country  that  it  requires  the  citation 
of  a  section  of  the  law  upon  which  the 
guidelines  are  based,  and  he  says  that 
they  can  cite  the  Constitution.  If  the 
administrator  wants  to  do  that,  let  him 
do  it. 

I  find  another  unique  situation  arising 
in  wiiicli  the  peoi:)le  who  are  opposing 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  are  suggesting  that  It  will 
not  do  anything,  particularly  as  far  as 
they  are  conccned.  For  someone  who 
is  not  going  to  be  affected.  I  have  never 
heard  so  much  complaining  in  my  life. 
It  gets  to  the  point  that  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  we  are  not  finding  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  old  lawyer  when  he  was 
arguing  to  the  jury  and  trying  to  instruct 
a  young  colleague  on  how  to  handle  the 
jur>-.  He  said,  "You  know,  if  the  law  is 


on  your  side,  argue  the  law.  If  the  facts 
are  on  your  side,  argue  the  facts.  If  you 
do  not  have  either,  try  to  confuse." 

Are  we  not  in  that  position  now?  That 
is  one  of  the  simplest  worded  amend- 
ments I  have  heard  in  the  7  years  I  have 
been  here.  It  really  says  that  all  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  any 
agency  enforcing  guidelines  imder  civil 
rights  or  the  education  bill  shall  be  ap- 
plied imiformly  across  the  United  States. 
Is  there  something  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  That  is  all  I  want  to 
know.  If  it  applies  to  Colorado,  I  do  not 
know  why  it  should  not  apply  to  Mon- 
tana, New  York,  Texas,  or  any  place. 
Does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, not  a  speech. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  right. 
Read  the  amendment.  It  says  "statutory 
law." 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Every  statute  I  know  is  a 
law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  right. 
If  there  is  a  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  HEW  has  to  enforce, 
should  the  Department  then  say,  "Pur- 
suant to  Brown  versus  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, we  issue  this  regulation"?  Does 
the  gentleman  think  that  is  covered  in 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  refuse  to  yield  further. 
Very  simply,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  interpreting  a  stat- 
ute, says  that  some  action  has  been 
taken  which  is  imconstitutional,  this 
then  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  cite  the  case. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  refers 
to  citing  a  section  of  the  law.  If  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  promulgate  some  rules 
and  regulations,  and  they  are  doing  it 
under  authority  of  law.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  require  that  whoever  promulgates  the 
rules  cite  where  he  gets  the  authority, 
rather  than  saying  it  is  something  we 
are  going  to  do  whether  you  like  it  or 
not. 

In  conclusion  and  before  I  yield  back 
the  floor,  I  would  hate  to  think  we  would 
go  out  of  here  today  not  being  willing 
to  go  on  record  as  simply  stating  that 
any  law  that  this  Congress  passes  applies 
equally  to  all  of  the  citizens  regardless 
of  the  race,  creed  or  color,  or  whatever 
section  of  the  country  they  happen  to 
come  from.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  then 
we  are  a  long  way  from  passing  the  edu- 
cation bill,  because  then,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  the  ones  who  need  the 
education. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  mo.st  reluctant  to 
oppose  anything  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  advocates,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  education,  to  which  she  has  con- 
tributed so  much,  but  I  do  think  if  we 
are  passing  on  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance, we  should  try  to  under.stand 
the  significance  of  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  do.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
many  of  the  people  who  favor  this 
amendment  are  aware  of  what  some  of 


us  conscientiously  believe  would  be  the 
legal  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  subscribe  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  C.->rey]. 
Ail  that  has  been  said — and  it  has  been 
emphasized  it  is  part  of  the  legislative 
historj'  of  this  act — has  made  it  clear 
that  the  purpose  ol  this  amendment  is 
to  require  one  single  principle  in  the 
application  and  implementation  of  tnis 
law  tliroughout  the  whole  countrj\ 

The  people  in  my  State  are  not  for 
that.  We  have  historically  a  dual  system 
of  public  schools.  Our  people  are  not  in 
favor  next  week — or  as  soon  as  this  law 
should  become  effective  with  this  amend- 
ment in  it — of  being  subjected  to  a  rule 
that  requires  the  abolition  of  the  dual 
system  instanter.  And  I  am  speaking  as 
a  southerner  and  a  representative  of  my 
district  and  a  representative  of  my  State. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  from  my  South 
that  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  is  going 
to  give  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  probably  just  the 
authority  it  has  been  wanting  to  have  not 
to  make  any  distinction;  that  is,  it  would 
no  longer  have  to  discriminate  as  it  has 
been  doing  in  favor  of  the  South,  but 
would  only  be  forbidden  to  discriminate 
against  it.  The  discrimination  at  present 
is  in  favor  of  the  tardiness  of  the  ac- 
celeration of  integration  in  the  South. 
The  Department  has  not  instanter 
abolished  the  dual  school  system  in  the 
South.  It  has  on  the  contrary  laid  down 
criteria  by  which  there  could  gradually 
come  about  a  merging  of  the  races  in  a 
single  school  system. 

But  I  believe  as  a  lawyer,  although  I 
have  been  often  wrong  and  I  may  be 
wrong  now,  that  the  same  principle  in  re- 
quiring immediate  integration  is  not  be- 
ing applied  now  all  over  the  country. 
They  apply  one  set  of  rules — and  they  are 
more  lenient — to  the  dually  segregated 
system  and  another  set  of  rules  to  the 
other  system. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  able  rrent-e- 
woman  from  Oregon:  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble if  her  amendment  were  adopted,  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  apply  a  set  of  rules  to  a 
given  set  of  facts,  and  not  to  have  to 
apply  the  same  rules  to  a  different  set 
of  facts?  In  other  words,  if  her  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  could  HEW  still  say 
these  are  the  rules,  these  are  the  guide- 
lines, if  you  please,  which  are  applicable 
to  areas  where  there  is  a  dual  school 
system.  And  these  are  the  rules  applica- 
ble to  the  areas  where  there  is  not  a  dual 
system? 

Would  that  be  possible  under  the 
amendment? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  In  response  to 
the  gentleman.  I  must  say  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Montana.  It  seems  to 
me  my  amendment  is  ver>-  clear  in  what 
It  says. 

If  there  is  a  certain  set  of  facts  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  there  is  the  same 
set  of  facts  exactly  in  one  of  the  other 
States — whether  it  is  Kansas.  Mis.souri. 
Georgia  or  Virginia — then  the  same 
guidelines  will  apply  with  equal  force. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  right:  but  if  the 
facts  are  different  in  different  areas  thev 
may  apply  different  guidelines. 
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Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  The  same 
guidelines  are  to  apply  uniformly 
throughout,  the  United  States  if  the 
situation,  the  facts — are  the  same. 

Mr  PEPPER  To  what? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  To  anything 
that  exists 

Mr  PEPPER  To  the  same  facts. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  To  the  same 
set  of  facts. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Very  well.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  If  there  is  the 
same  situation,  then  the  guidelines  apply 
in  every  one  of   the  50  States. 

Mr  PEPPER  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it  So  the  tjentlewomen  is  saying  that  If 
the  facts  are  different,  if  there  is  an  area 
with  a  dual  system,  they  may  apply  a  set 
of  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
those  facts,  and  they  do  not  have  to 
apply  the  same  rules  to  a  different  set  of 
facts. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  am  saying. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PEPPER  The  gentlewoman  is 
innocently  leading  us  into  a  situation 
here  where  HEW  is  going  to  say,  "All 
right.  Contrress  has  said  it  wants  to  deal 
with  all  parts  of  America  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  so  we  will  abolish  the  guide- 
lines We  will  aboli.sh  any  dual  system 
of  schools,  and  we  will  issue  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  every- 
body ■ 

How  can  anyone  avoid  that  logical 
conclu,sion? 

Lastly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  believe 
in  the  application  of  general  principles 
over  all  this  country;  but  I  am  disturbed 
to  have  this  House  asked  solemnly  to 
declare  that  a  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  deliberately  discriminated 
against  a  part  of  this  country. 

.\MEND.VIENT  OFTERED  BY  MR  PERKINS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFTERED  B7  MRS.  GREEN  OF 
OREGON 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  uffered  by  Mr  Perkins  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs  Green  of 
Oregon  On  Una  9.  after  the  words  "statu- 
tory law"  Insert  the  words  "or  other  legal 
authoruy" 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  all  Members  who  practice  law, 
and  to  everyone  else,  that  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  constitute  just  as  much 
legal  authority,  as  do  the  statutes  All 
the  amendment  purports  to  do  is  to  add 
after  the  words  "statutory  law"  the 
words  "and  other  legal  authority," 
which  means  the  decLsions  of  the  courts 
and  the  Constitution. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  if  she  will  accept  the 
amendment' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  certainly 
do  accept   the   amendment 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  extremely 
interested  in  the  debate,  and  I  express  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
Green  1  my  appreciation  for  her  effort  to 
bring  uniformity  into  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  law  which  have  been 
written  on  the  books  of  our  country, 
many  times  over  my  opposition. 


But  I  would  point  out  to  some  of  those 
who  are  arguing  now  that  there  is  some- 
thing sinister  about  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment,  that  as  I  remember  section 
602  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  it  provides  that  there  would  be 
rules  and  regulations  issued  which  would 
affect  any  action  taken  if  there  were 
found  to  be  a  violation  of  section  601.  to 
wit.  discrimination  against  individuals  in 
a  situation  where  Federal  funds  were  be- 
ing used 

If  I  remember  correctly,  and  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  be- 
fore me.  it  said  that  those  regulations 
should  be  general  in  application  It  went 
further  and  said  that  before  a  recipient 
could  be  deprived  of  any  funds,  that  those 
regulations  promulgated  by  any  Federal 
agency  must  have  been  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  further 
said  that  within  a  period  of  time  after 
the  deprivation,  the  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whatever  it  might  be.  should 
report  back  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  the  fact  of  withhold- 
ing and  the  reason  for  doing  so. 

Some  of  you  who  have  spoken  so 
knowledgeably  of  the  operation  of  the 
program  under  the  Office  of  Education 
have  apparently  had  a  different  exper- 
ience from  mine  My  sood  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr  Rogers], 
has  told  you  here  about  how  it  came 
about  that  we  had  guidelines.  He  Is 
blaming  the  South  for  it. 

I  know  my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
presided  over  some  hearings  allegedly 
looking  into  the  guideline  situation. 
However.  I  am  afraid  that  my  friend  ap- 
proached his  assignment  somewhat  as 
happened  in  a  court  one  time  down  my 
way  when  we  were  selecting  a  grand 
jury  panel  After  it  was  selected  the 
judge  asked  those  on  the  panel  if  any  of 
them  had  any  reason  why  they  could  not 
serve  for  6  months  on  the  grand  jury. 
One  gentleman  raised  his  hand.  The 
judge  asked  him  what  his  trouble  was. 
He  said.  "Well,  judge.  I  am  deaf  in  one 
ear  and  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  grand  jury."  The  judge,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said.  "Well,  you  just 
remain  seated.  You  are  on  the  grand 
jury  You  are  only  supposed  to  hear  one 
side  of  the  case,  the  State's  side,  to  return 
a  bill  of  indictment.  " 

I  am  afraid  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  iMr  Rogers  1.  only  lis- 
tened to  the  side  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  I  support  that  statement  with 
the  experience  that  I  have.  On  occasion 
when  I  have  visited  with  the  Department 
cf  Education  and  told  them  that  the  plan 
submitted  by  this  particular  school  dis- 
trict was  tlie  exact  copy  of  a  mimeo- 
graphed form  that  was  given  to  our 
school  people  by  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  a  meeting 
in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  the  Office  of  Education 
people  smiled  at  each  other  and  said. 
"Oh,  we  fired  that  man.  and  that  does 
not  mean  a  thing.  We  are  changing  the 
rules  cf  the  ball  game  " 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  fMr  Rogers!  that  his  great 
concern  for  the  South  is  appreciated  by 
this  good  friend  of  his.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  any  milk  of  human 


kindness  around  here  coming  from  him 
for  the  people  of  my  area. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 
that  poinf 

Mr.  WHITENER  I  will  be  happy  to 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Did  not 
your  school  district  submit  a  plan  and 
get  money? 

Mr  WHITENER.  My  good  friend,  we 
have  many  plans  in  my  congressional 
district  They  are  not.  however,  uniform 
in  language  and  effect. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Have  your 
school  districts  been  denied  any  money 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Well,  "deferred."  I 
believe,  is  the  word  they  use. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr.  WHITENER.  No.  I  do  not  believe 
I  will,  becau.se  the  gentleman  is  playing 
around  in  the  dust  again.  If  there  is 
something  he  would  like  to  know,  I  will 
be  glad  to  an.swer  him  Let  me  say  to  him 
I  am  surprised  that  a  gentleman  who  has 
served  as  attorney  general  of  a  great 
State  would  stand  here  and  argue  against 
a  proposition  which  is  about  as  elemen- 
tary as  one  could  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WHITENER  Just  yesteiday  in  the 
circuit  court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia they  handed  dov,  n  a  decision  which 
is  the  same  type  of  decision  that  the 
courts  of  my  State  would  hand  down  in 
such  a  case.  They  said  if  you  are  going 
to  charge  someone  with  some  offense  or 
some  violation  of  law.  you  must  spell  out 
the  charge  so  that  the  accu.scd  does  not 
have  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  as- 
certain what  he  is  alleged  to  have  done 
That  is  what  this  amendment  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green  I 
would  propo.'^e  here. 

The  purpose  is  that  the  Federal  agency 
must  cite  the  section  of  the  statute  that 
the  school  district  or  the  party  is  alleged 
to  have  violated  and,  second.  In  the 
good  American  way,  the  distincuished 
gentlewoman  has  said,  "However,  the 
same  law  applies  from  Alaska  to  Florida." 
We  in  our  part  of  the  country  are  en- 
titled to  live  by  the  same  law  that  you 
in  your  section  are  willing  to  live  by 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  author  of  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Perkins  1  I  would  like  to 
have  him  make  one  thing  clear  for  the 
purpose  of  legislative  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  recall  the 
legislative  history  contained  in  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  when  we  specifically  re- 
ferred to  racial  imbalance  Yet.  we  have 
noted  and  watched  the  decisions  which 
have  emanated  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation since  that  time  in  using  the  au- 
thority of  legal  Interpretation  to  ac- 
complish   punwses    other    than    those 
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clearly  intended  by  this  body.  It  would 
not  be  loo  hard  to  interpret  the  fact  that 
the  US.  Commissioner  of  Education 
might  be  legal  authority  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  chairman's  amendment, 
inasmuch  as  the  Congress  has  vested  in 
him  certain  legal  authority,  to  promul- 
gate these  guidelines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  limit  this  legal 
authority  to  the  courts  of  this  country, 
or  to  the  Supreme  Court?  Is  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  legislative  history, 
or  should  it  include  the  actions  of  the 
administrative  authorities? 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  knows  that  under 
the  language  all  we  intend  to  do  is  to 
follow  court  decisions,  in  addition  to 
statutory  authority  and  constitutional 
authority,  and  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  question. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
would  certainly  suflBce  for  the  purpose 
of  legislative  history. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AshbrookI  knows,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  1954  handed 
down  this  decision  and  in  it  it  said  that 
It  should  be  implemented  with  all  de- 
liberate speed.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  at  least  .seven  decisions  in  support 
thereof — no;  three  decisions  in  support 
thereof — that  have  based  those  decisions 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  fifth  circuit, 
which  handed  down  this  decision  last  De- 
cember, and  reaffirmed  that  decision  in 
April. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  called  upon  to  base  a  regu- 
lation pursuant  to  these  court  decisions, 
does  he  have  to  cite  each  one  of  the 
decisions  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past  and  the  effects  thereof  in  connec- 
tion therewith? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  further, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  well  knows, 
as  a  rule,  all  lawyers  cite  as  authority 
for  the  law  these  judgments  and  deci- 
sions of  the  court.  Of  course,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  would  cite  the 
statute  or  the  case  law  upon  which  he 
relies  for  that  authority. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  He  would 
file  a  brief  containing  the  decisions  which 
are  cited  in  support  thereof  and  issue 
the  regulation.  All  one  has  to  do  is  take 
a  look  at  about  six  pages  as  contained 
In  this  bill  and  it  could  cover  all  of  the 
cases  that  touch  upon  these  questions. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  further. 


it  is  elementary  that  he  would  not  have 
to  cite  all  of  the  cumulative  cases.  He 
would  only  have  to  cite  the  case  in  point 
and  that  would  be  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
iMr.  Perkins!  for  making  the  legislative 
history  clear. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  were  I  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  be 
satisfied  that  the  legislative  histoiy  is 
going  to  be  so  clear.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  susceptible  to  the  interpretation 
which  he  would  place  upon  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  developed  this  ques- 
tion just  a  bit,  but,  in  thinking  about 
what  is  "legal  authority,"  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  is  a  legal 
authority  and  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  is  a  legally  con- 
stituted authority.  The  attorneys  for  the 
various  departments  are  legal  author- 
ities. The  Attorney  General  does,  in  fact, 
often  represent  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  perhaps  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon can  clarify  this  question:  Is  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  and  its  purpose,  to 
hasten  desegregation  wherever  it  exists  in 
the  entire  United  States? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  for  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  assure  progress  in  desegregation  in 
every  school  throughout  the  States  and 
not  to  just  say  in  the  States  that  have 
a  dual  track  system,  "This  applies  just 
to  you."  It  is  designed  to  be  uniform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  will  permit  me  to  finish  my 
statement,  if  you  had  a  dual  educational 
system  in  Portland  or  New  York,  then 
it  would  stop  that  discrimination. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Im- 
mediately, would  it  not? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  quickly  as 
the  OfiQce  of  Education  can  bring  it  about. 
And  this  amendment  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Fountain  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
trying  to  elicit  from  the  gentlewoman 
the  purpose  of  her  amendment  with  the 
amendment  to  it  by  the  chairman.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  this  will  accelerate 
the  elimination  of  evils  toward  which  it 
is  aimed,  wherever  they  exist,  whether 
they  be  in  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Missis- 
sippi, or  wherever  they  may  be,  and  that 
the  desegregation  process  will  be  acceler- 
ated by  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say 
that  it  requires  uniformity,  so  that  you 
would  have  the  same  speed  of  desegrega- 
tion in  each  one  of  the  States. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  You 
can  have  imiform  speed,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr,  Chairman,  looking  at 


the  entire  legislative  history  of  this 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  I  believe  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  opening  words  in  the  de- 
bate by  the  author  of  the  amendment. 
She  stated  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
pace  of  integration  all  over  this  country, 
especially  in  the  Northern  States.  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  reading  these  words,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  have  a  clear  mandate,  and 
that  mandate  is  not  to  seek  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  integration, 
but  to  seek  the  high  water  mark  of  in- 
tegration wherever  we  can  find  it  in  the 
United  States  in  the  most  ideal  com- 
munity. And  that  is  to  be  the  key  to  the 
new  guidelines  here  and  now. 

If  we  do  not  mean  that,  then  I  believe 
someone  should  say  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  reservations  expressed 
earlier  have  evaporated  by  the  addition 
of  the  language  of  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  at  this 
point,  in  view  of  the  obvious  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  I  am  constrained  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  CONFERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, ,  I  feel 
that  the  legislative  history  is  very  im- 
portant, and  I  w'ould  like  to  rise  on  the 
floor  to  make  it  clear  that  everything 
that  has  been  said  here  so  far  today 
makes  me  inclined  to  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Es- 
pecially in  the  light  of  the  added 
language. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  amendment  to 
the  amendment  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory here  leads  me  to  believe,  notwith- 
standing anything  that  I  have  said 
earlier,  that  this  amendment  is  going  to 
help  bring  about  desegregation  of  schools 
at  an  accelerated  pace.  And  if  there  is 
any  question  about  that  I  would  like  to 
have  it  discussed  at  this  point. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  I 
think  it  is  clear. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
agree  with  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would  just 
like  to  nail  this  down.  As  I  gather  from 
the  gentlewoman's  responses  to  a  couple 
of  questions,  she  said  that  there  should 
be  uniformity  in  regulations  applicable 
to  the  neighborhood  school  systems  all 
over  the  country,  in  all  of  the  50  States, 
and  a  different  set  of  uniform  regulations 
applicable  to  dual  school  systems,  or 
freedom  of  choice  plans  all  over  the 
United  States.  Is  that  right? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  said  that 
any  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  or 
orders  that  are  promulgated  shall  be 
uniformly  administered  in  every  one  of 
the  50  States. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  And  the 
gentlewoman  agrees  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  that  there 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  same  set  of 
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eUiQeline5  for  dual  achcol  syittms  ur 
freedom-of-chclce  schools,  as  there 
would  be  for  neighborhood  attendance 
area  schcx'^ls    is  that  righf 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  there  is  a 
dual  school  system  in  one  place,  the  same 
guidelines  apply  to  any  others,  wherever 
they  are,  in  the  50  States, 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  And  the 
neiRhborhood  school  systems,  the  same 
way.  is  that  right? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  not  going 
into  the  content  of  the  guidelines.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  the  content  I  am 
simply  saying  that  any  guidelines  they 
brought  out.  regardless  of  what  they  are, 
have  to  be  imiform. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  Thomp- 
son 1  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Thi>mpson 
of  New  Jprspy  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes  ) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I  do 
not  see  how  i!i  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  before  us  specific,  categorical 
language  around  which  we  are  building 
a  legislative  history,  that  we  can  say  or 
that  the  gentlewoman  can  say  she  does 
not  intend  to  discuss  the  content  of  the 
guidelines. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  as  our 
lan'.;ua4e  stands  at  this  moment,  the 
content  of  the  guidelines  is  an  absolute 
essential  to  the  whole  discussion. 

There  will  be  established  a  common 
denominator  There  will  be  a  swift  and 
uniform  application  of  it  There  will  be 
possible  the  enforcement  of  the  legal 
opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  of  such  others  as  are  prop- 
erly Involved  under  this  language. 

This  is  why,  as  it  Is  amended  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  it  Is  so  ap- 
pealing at  this  point 

Mr.  CONYERS  Mr  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gent'eman  yield'' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  tht>  gentleman. 

Mr.  C0N1[T:RS  Does  this  not  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  end  the  dual  track 
system  in  this  country  and  that  v\e  are 
also  going  to  get  at  segregation  that 
exists  de  facto  in  the  northern  school 
sy.^'.tem.s "  This  is  the  question. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anv  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  CON^'ERS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  have  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CoNYERsl  iust  a.'^ked  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  I  was 
about  to  ask 

As  I  understand,  the  question  was, 
Would  this  amendment  end  the  de  facto 
segregation,  or  would  It  be  applicable  to 


de  facto  segregation  situations  in  the 
North,  or  In  the  33  States,  that  are  not 
now  affected  by  the  guidelines? 

Mi  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  In  my 
opinion,  it  would.  But  I  would  like  for 
the  author  of  the  amendment  to  answer 
the  gentleman,  and  I  would  yield  for  the 
gentlewoman  to  answer. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  In  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey that  would  be  a  conclusion  that  one 
could  rightfully  draw  from  the  amend- 
ment; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In- 
deed. It  Is  entirely  possible,  ves. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Not  entirely 
possible — but  certainly. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  think  so,  yes.  I  think  certainly — 
and  inevitably — and  swiftly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr  CulverI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLT.VER  Mr.  Chairman,  this  past 
Saturday,  I  he'd  a  conference  of  Second 
District  school  administrators  and  edu- 
cator.s  in  Cedar  Rapids,  to  critically 
evaluate  the  operation  of  the  EHementary 
and  Secondary  Educntion  Act  in  eastern 
Iowa,  to  delne  problem  areas,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  change  to 
improve  the  implementation  of  this  vital 
P'-ogram  and  to  insure  that  it  Is  reaching 
the  children  for  whom  it  was  Intended, 
with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  bureau- 
cratic inefficiency. 

I  think  it  particularly  appropriate  and 
timely  that  the  findings  of  this  confer- 
ence be  shared  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  today,  as  we  debate  legislation  to 
continue  and  extend  the  program. 

Fir  although  we  did  identify  signifi- 
cant problems,  there  was  a  general  con- 
.sensus  of  the  participants  at  the  confer- 
ence that  the  program  is  functioning 
reasonably  well,  that  very  positive  and 
constructive  results  have  been  realized, 
and  that  although  there  are  certain  im- 
ixirtant  changes  and  refinements  which 
must  be  made,  this  assistance  to  e'emen- 
tary  and  secondary  school  children 
should  be  continued. 

Further.  thf>re  uas  rec"en  ti"":"'  of  the 
intricately  woven  fabric  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  Itself 
t:>  overcome  the  traditional  obstacles  of 
States  rights,  aid  to  parochial  schools, 
and  civil  liberties,  and  agreement  that 
i'>lthough  a  trend  toward  more  general 
aid  might  be  de.sirable,  it  should  be  done 
within  this  existing  framework  to  pre- 
vent the  reawakening  of  these  old  £in- 
tagonisms  and  controversies. 

FORMAT    OF    THB    CONFERENCE 

More  than  150  local  educators  at- 
tended the  conference,  representing 
every  type  of  school  district — urban  and 
rural,  public  and  parochial.  The  partici- 
pants offered  a  cross  section  of  person- 
nel— superintendents,  principals,  pro- 
gram coordinators,  classroom  teachers, 
and  school  board  members,  so  that  the 
program    could    be    honestly    evaluat^ed 


from    every    perspective    and    at    every 
level. 

In  addition.  State  officials  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  ESEA  in 
the  Iowa  Department  ol  Public  In.struc- 
tion  were  pre.sent;  and  we  wore  particu- 
larly pleased  to  have  with  us  as  well  Mr, 
Bruce  Boggs.  the  title  I  program  officer 
of  the  regional  OCkc  of  Education  In 
Kansas  City,  and  Mr.  Charles  Zcllers, 
tl;e  Deputy  Associate  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation here  in  Washington. 

The  program  opened  with  a  panel 
presentation  by  Second  District  school 
officials — including  the  coordinators  for 
Federal  programs  in  the  schools  of  the 
two  largest  communities  in  the  district, 
the  director  of  administration  of  another 
city  school  system,  the  superintendent  of 
the  schools  in  n  commiuiity  of  about 
7,000,  the  principal  of  a  consolidated 
Catholic  high  school,  and  the  guidance 
counselor  of  a  rm-al  community  school 
system. 

It  was  significant,  I  think,  that  al- 
though the  adaptability  of  the  program 
to  local  situations  was  demonstrated  in 
the  varied  activities  which  had  been  un- 
dertaken, there  were  certain  ba.^ic  .sir.u- 
ianties,  and  the  major  problems  were 
f  und  to  be  quite  common. 

The  panel  was  followed  by  a  general 
discussion  by  all  of  the  participants  at 
the  meeting  Mr  Zellers  provided  a 
thought-provoking  and  stimulating  key- 
note address  at  the  luncheon,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  the  state  officials  presented  a 
discussion  of  their  administration  of  the 
program,  again  followed  by  general  com- 
ments and  questions. 

The  discussions  and  the  findings  of  the 
conference  can  be  conveniently  divided 
and  summarized  in  three  categories:  the 
succe.sses  which  have  been  realized,  the 
problems  which  have  become  apparent 
and  the  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments on  the  basis  of  our  experience  In 
the  Second  District  of  Iowa. 

SUCCESSES 

Although  a  number  of  Inspiring  and 
rewarding  Individual  successes  were 
noted,  the  following  can  be  considered 
generally  characteristic  of  all  of  the 
schools  ln\ol\cd  In  these  programs: 

First  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  h.is  necessitated  a  review 
of  *^p  very  ph'!n?ophy  of  eduction,  and 
rrc~<uv-<~\np:  new  aoMrorchcs  his  <^t'mu- 
lated  Innovat've  ideas  directed  toward 
unique  local  education  problems. 

Second.  Specifically,  this  has  resulted 
in  a  general  improvement  in  the  level  ol 
education  in  the  schools,  by  enabling  dis- 
tricts to  do  thintjs  which  they  could  not 
or  would  not  have  done  without  th«'.se 
additional  fund.s — for  example,  reduc- 
t'on  of  teacher-pupil  ratios  in  the  cla,ss- 
room,  focus  on  potential  dropouts,  reme- 
dial reading  and  speech  therapy. 

Third  The  guidance  Implications  of 
the  program  were  particularly  empha- 
sized as  local  officials  described  the  type 
of  In-depth  personal  attention  being 
given,  not  only  at  the  hlnh  school  level 
but  In  some  case.",  tn  the  elementary 
schools  as  well.  One  particularly  Interest- 
ing program  was  a  special  guidance  unlt,^ 
conducted   at    the   end    of   the   regular 
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school  days,  for  senior  high  school  girls 
who  ranked  in  the  lower  percentiles  of 
intelligence  or  achievement,  and  who  ex- 
pressed concern  with  their  future  after 
graduation. 

Fourth.  B.'cause  of  the  encouragement 
of  new  ideas,  geared  to  specific  local 
needs,  and  the  availability  of  funds  for 
these  purposes,  the  gap  t)etween  original 
conception  and  research  of  a  program, 
dem-'n.';! ration  and  development  of  it. 
and  Its  actual  adoption  and  implemen- 
tation In  the  .school  has  been  dramati- 
cally reduced. 

Fifth.  The  administrative  require- 
ments of  the  ESr-:A  have  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  iiite'relationships  and 
have  opened  new  avenues  of  communi- 
cations and  cooperation  between  individ- 
ual districts,  the  .•^rhool  and  community 
agencies.  Stat*  and  local  administrators, 
private  and  iViiblic  schools. 

As  one  suiierlntendent  described  It: 

We  now  have  .<;on:e  idea  of  wliat  the  peo- 
ple below  us  and  above  us  and  around  us  are 
thinking  In  this  area. 

PROBLEMS 

However,  there  were  specific  problems 
identified,  and  It  Is  crucial  that  we  take 
steps  t,o  correct  them  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  the  program: 

First.  Em;)hasls  was  repeatedly  placed 
on  the  need  for  earl'er  appropriations, 
and  it  was  agreed  that.  In  order  to  make 
adequate  plans  for  the  school  year,  local 
districts  had  to  know  by  April  at  the  vei-y 
latest  a  precise  fii-'ure  on  the  amount  of 
money  they  would  receive  from  ESEA 
for  the  coming  year. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation, 
196,5-66,  the  .schools  had  no  firm  idea 
until  December  of  the  current  .school  year 
what  they  wnuld  have  in  the  way  of 
funds.  This  year,  the  school  year  was 
more  than  half  over  before  local  schools 
were  finally  advised,  in  March,  what  their 
allocation  would  be.  and  many  are  now 
encountering  serious  problems  because 
they  have  expended  beyond  that  actual 
figure  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  esti- 
mates offered  them. 

As  an  official  described  the  problem: 

We  have  to  struggle  under  deadlines,  try- 
ing to  eet  stafTs  and  equipment,  and  not 
knowing  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  get 
fund.5.  Congress  criticizes  the  schools  for  lack 
of  planr.lng.  but  Congress  must  take  some  of 
the  blame  for  the  lack  of  planning  that 
exists. 

Second.  The  second  most  commonly 
aired  complaint  was  the  formula  for 
allocating  funds  to  school  districts  under 
title  I.  and  specifically  the  use  of  1960 
census  fieures  to  Identify  low-Income 
families  and  school  districts. 

This  is  outmoded  and  unrealistic  in 
Iowa  for  two  reasons : 

There  have  been  important  population 
shifts  In  Iowa,  as  In  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  country,  which  have  resulted  In 
significant  lncrea.ses  of  school  popula- 
tions In  some  districts,  while  others  have 
substantially  decreased;  and  use  of  the 
1960  figures  has  resulted  in  serious  dis- 
crepancies between  rural  districts  and 
small  town  and  urban  districts,  because 
1960  was  a  particularly  bad  year  for  Iowa 
farmers,  and  income  figures  from  that 
year  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  rela- 


tive income  levels  of  towns  compared 
with  rural  areas. 

Third.  The  excessive  administrative 
requirements  and  bureaucratic  red  tape 
have  placed  an  extra  burden  on  admin- 
istrators and  stafTs  who  are  imprepared 
for  such  additional  demands.  The  ex- 
tensive "bookkeeping"  required  has  dis- 
proportionately favored  the  larger  and 
wealthier  school  districts  who  have  more 
time  and  talent  to  devote  to  the  devel- 
opment of  these  programs,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  title  III  projects  where 
schools  compete  with  each  other  for  lim- 
ited funds. 

Fourth,  These  administrative  burdens 
are  intensified  by  an  apparent  lack  of 
coordination  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation itself,  where  separate  forms  and 
reports,  duplicating  information,  are  re- 
quired for  programs  even  within  title  I. 

Local  and  State  officials  specifically 
cited  the  repetitive  and  unnecessary  re- 
porting required  for  title  I  programs  for 
the  educationally  deprived,  handicapped 
in  State  institutions,  delinquent  and  ne- 
glected in  State  institutions,  and  migrant 
students. 

Fifth,  Further  compounding  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  is  the  lateness  of 
materials  arriving  from  the  Office  of 
Education.  Particular  reference  was 
made  to  evaluation  forms  which  arrived 
last  year  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
after  programs  were  completed  and  those 
people  most  directly  responsible  for  them 
already  dispersed  for  the  summer. 

Sixth.  Local  school  officials  empha- 
.sized  the  lack  of  communication  at  the 
local  level,  both  in  informing  the  com- 
munity of  what  Is  being  done  and  solicit- 
ing appropriate  assistance,  and  in  advis- 
ing teachers  of  the  real  Intent  of  title  I 
and  involving  them  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  these  projects. 

Seventh.  It  was  admitted  that  too 
many  of  the  programs  were  initially  de- 
signed as  crash  p'-oframs,  and  were  di- 
rected more  to  the  apparent  needs  of 
the  schools  than  the  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged students.  Students  were  made 
to  fit  into  the  programs,  rather  than  the 
reverse  as  should  be  the  case. 

Eighth.  The  lack  of  adequate  teach- 
ing personnel  was  emphasized  as  a  draw- 
back which  prevented  the  local  schools 
from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram. Projects  are  designated  and  plans 
made,  but  the  personnel  are  often  not 
available  to  implement  them. 

Ninth.  Local  officials  Identified  a  lack 
of  imagination  and  courage  to  try  new- 
approaches,  with  a  fear  of  community 
reaction  to  revolutionary  Ideas,  as  an 
element  which  distracted  from  the  full- 
est realization  of  the  possibilities  under 
the  legislation.  It  was  noted  for  instance 
that  the  tendency  exists  to  cure  the 
problems  which  already  exist  rather 
than  directing  programs  to  preventing 
problems  from  developing. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Just  as  problems  exist  with  the  legis- 
lation Itself,  with  the  administ'-ative 
guidelines  and  requirements,  and  with 
implementation  at  the  local  level,  im- 
provements must  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
individual  schools  alike. 


The  following  recommendations  are 
offered  as  a  result  of  our  discussions: 

First.  Appropriations  must  be  made 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  preferably  by  early  spring  at  the 
very  latest. 

I  would  like  to  commend,  at  this  point, 
the  work  of  the  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  In  its 
expeditious  treatment  of  this  year's  ap- 
propriations measure,  which  will  be  the 
next  order  of  business  on  the  floor.  I 
understand.  Under  the  existing  system, 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  have  expected 
them  to  come  with  a  report  on  this  very 
complex  and  extensive  appropriations 
measure  much  earlier. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that,  final 
congressional  approval  of  appropriations 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  will  probably  not  be  forthcom- 
ing before  the  end  of  this  school  year, 
and  very  possibly  not  before  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  1968. 

To  meet  this  problem,  which  will  recur 
as  long  as  we  operate  as  we  do  now,  I 
recommend: 

That  ESEA  authorizations  be  con- 
tinued on  a  2 -year  basis,  with  review 
and  reauthorization  a  year  before  the 
terminal  date,  as  the  admendments  be- 
fore the  House  today  would  do.  and  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  for  an  appro- 
priate method  of  providing  earlier  or 
advance  appropriations,  arrived  at 
through  a  joint  agreement  of  the  educa- 
tion and  appropriations  committees  of 
each  body,  be  implemented  immediately. 

Second.  A  formula  for  allocating  funds 
tinder  title  I  must  be  devised  using  the 
most  recent  and  realistic  data  available, 
and  providing  an  established  means  for 
systematically  updating  that  informa- 
tion, not  only  to  insure  the  most  equita- 
ble distribution  of  funds  but  to  avoid 
the  annual  revisions  of  formula  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  legislation 
was  enacted. 

In  this  regard.  I  strongly  support  the 
provision  in  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967 
to  require  that  a  study  of  this  problem 
with  recommendations  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
no  later  than  January  10.  1968.  and  urge 
that  this  report  be  expedited  with  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  might  act  on  the 
problem  yet  this  year. 

Third.  The  Office  of  Education  must 
take  positive  steps  to  reduce  the  admin- 
istrative burden  on  the  local  schools, 
recognizing  of  course  the  need  for  appro- 
priate planning,  evaluation,  and  over- 
view. Specifically,  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Education  should  be  so  ccwrdinated 
that  information  received  from  the 
school  district  need  not  be  duplicated. 
Further,  application  forms  should  be 
critically  reviewed  to  eliminate  extra- 
neous information. 

Fourth.  Evaluation  forms  should  be 
sent  from  the  Office  of  Education  at  the 
same  time  as  guideline  materials  for 
specific  programs.  As  one  principal 
stated,  "To  really  evaluate  a  program  you 
ought  to  know  what  you  are  evaluating 
before  the  program  starts." 
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Fifth.  Locally,  communication  and  co- 
ordination between  the  schools  and  other 
community  agencies  and  the  public  need 
to  be  improved,  so  that  the  effort;*  to  as- 
sist deprived  children  are  focussed  on 
their  entire  environment  and  not  only 
the  school  situation. 

Community  action  program.  Head- 
start,  and  education  programs  need  to 
be  interrelated  so  that  they  are  directed 
toward  common  objectives. 

Sixth  Additional  attention  should  be 
focused  un  the  development  of  coopera- 
tive proiects  between  schools,  so  that  ile- 
prived  children  who  do  not  exist  in  suf- 
ficient number  in  individual  schools  or 
districts  can  be  assisted  through  consoli- 
dated proiiram.'-^that  is.  the  emotionally 
and  phy.'^ically  handicapped 

Seventh  Individual  teachers  must  be 
Intimately  involved  m  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  ESEA  programs,  par- 
ticularly title  I  'Superintendents  are 
simply  too  far  away  from  the  classroom 
to  efTectively  assess  needs  and  design  pro- 
grams on  their  own."  one  local  adminis- 
trator admitted 

Eighth  One  final  recommendation 
which  will  re<iuire  the  creative  attention 
of  local  officials,  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  Congress — These  education  pro- 
grams will  never  be  fully  successful  until 
we  overcome  the  serious  teacher  short- 
age problem  in  this  country,  and  we  must 
design  pro'jrams  and  incentives  to  at- 
tract qualified  people  to  the  teaching 
profession  and  to  insure  that  they  stay 
there. 

\    L'NIQTTE    IOW.\    PROBLEM 

Iowa  and  some  other  States  were  pe- 
nalized this  year  in  the  amount  of  title  I 
funds  It  received  because  the  State  had 
scrupulously  followed  the  guidelines  as 
established  by  the  Congress  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education 

During  the  1965-66  school  year,  the 
first  year  of  ESEA,  Iowa  was  allocated 
$18  9  million  Because  it  was  a  new  pro- 
gram and  local  officials  were  concerned 
about  following  Federal  regulations,  it 
was  determined  that  it  would  be  better 
to  go  slow,  to  carefully  work  out  pro- 
grams, rather  than  waste  the  money  on 
projects  that  were  ill-conceived  or  which 
violated  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Because  of  this  responsible  approach, 
only  $15  million  in  projects  were  ap- 
proved for  that  first  year — or  half  year 
ais  the  case  actually  was.  because  funds 
were  not  approved  until  the  end  of  the 
first  .semester 

Then,  the  Federal  Government  turned 
around  and  told  the  State  that  its  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1966  would  become 
the  ceiling  for  its  allocation  In  fiscal  1967. 
Iowa  was  therefore  penalized  and  limited 
to  $15  million  for  the  next  .school  year. 
because  it  followed  the  rules  laid  down  by 
that  same  Federal  Government  I  would 
urge  that  the  formula  m  the  appropria- 
tion bill  be  based  on  the  amount  allo- 
cated rather  than  amount  used. 

There  have  been  cases  of  abuses  of 
ESEA  by  local  schools  in  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I  understand  that  the  Office 
of  Education  is  conducting  Investigations 
of  these  abuses 

I  would  suggest  that  In  this  c&se  the 
State  of  Iowa  has  been  abused,  and  that 
this  also  should  be  investigated  Incen- 
tives, not  penalties,  should  be  assigned 


for   the    responsible    implementation   of 
the  program 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize  the  positive  signifi- 
cant results  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  which  have  been 
realized  in  Iowa.  As  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation, for  example: 

Youngsters  with  communications  prob- 
lems, in  speaking  and  reading,  are  being 
assisted  m  overcoming  these  basic  handi- 
caps to  learning,  so  that  they  can  bene- 
fit from  the  total  schixjl  program. 

Teenagers,  who  are  approaching  grad- 
uation and  the  possible  end  of  their  for- 
mal education  without  the  fundamental 
skills  to  function  as  adult  members  of 
their  society,  are  being  offered  remedial 
reading,  math,  and  science  courses,  spe- 
cial guidance,  and  training  in  basic  work 
skills 

Dropouts  are  being  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  their  high  school  edu- 
cation. 

Children  who  have  never  seen  a  doctor 
are  being  given  full  medical  examina- 
tions and  appropriate  treatment  so  that 
they  can  obtain  maximum  benefit  from 
the  educational  extjerience. 

Teachers  and  administrators  are  being 
encouraged  to  seek  new  ideas,  to  try  new 
approaches,  and  to  begin  to  meet  the 
unique  local  educational  problems  which 
have  had  to  be  neglected  in  the  past 
because  of  strained  school  budgets  and 
already  burdensome  property  taxes. 

The  genius  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  that  it  suc- 
cessfully combines  the  resources  and  tal- 
ents of  local.  State,  and  national  educa- 
tion officials  and  agencies,  for  the  great- 
est benefit  of  the  individual  school  stu- 
dent, overcoming  traditional  barriers  to 
this  kind  of  cooperation  and  in.suring  the 
maintenance  of  appropriate  local  con- 
trols. 

It  would  have  been  naive  to  have  ex- 
pected that  we  could  implement  these 
far-reaching  programs  without  encoun- 
tering problems  or  without  necessitating 
change  and  revision. 

We  have  a  critical  responsibility  now 
to  review  our  local  experience,  so  that 
we  do  get  a  realistic  picture  of  where 
the  problems  lie  and  how  they  should  be 
corrected  In  my  judgment,  in  fulfilling 
this  responsibility,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  candid  discussion  and  exchange 
of  ideas  and  constructive  critique  of  our 
experience  to  insure  the  .soundest  im- 
plementation of  this  invaluable  program. 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Gilbert!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GILBERT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  for  the  sound  and 
thoughtful  bill  it  presents  to  us  today. 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  however,  on 
the  meaning  of  this  legislation.  This  bill 
can  herald  a  new  day  for  American  edu- 
cation or  It  can  be  meaningless,  depend- 
ing upon  the  money  we  are  prepared  to 
spend  to  put  it  into  effect.  For  fiscal  1966, 


$1.3  billion  was  authorized  under  the 
Elementarj-  and  Secondary  School  Act. 
but  barely  a  billion  dollars  was  appro- 
priated; for  fiscal  1967.  $2.4  biUion  was 
authorized  and  only  $1.3  billion  was  ap- 
propriated. I  commend  the  committee 
for  establishing  the  framework  in  which 
our  system  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  can  be  reformed.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  this  bill  and  I  hope  that 
when  the  appropriation  decision  arrives 
some  months  from  now.  it  is  proven  that 
this  has  been  a  meaningful  vote. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  for  the  amendment  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiEl  and  supported  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  believe  the  Qule  amend- 
ment will  destroy  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  this  legislation.  If  not  the  legislation 
itself  We  have  had  enough  trouble  over 
the  years  finding  a  formula  for  distribut- 
ing Federal  funds  for  education  that 
would  be  fair  to  all  citizens  We  have 
that  formula  now.  It  is  in  this  bill.  The 
Quie  amendment  would  upset  it  and 
would  leave  nothing  In  its  place.  It  would 
restore  old  problems  and  renew  old 
animosities. 

I  find  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  fMrs.  Green  1 
creates  a  creat  deal  of  confusion.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  established  guidelines  would  be 
equal  and  the  same  for  all  50  States  If 
her  amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
hastening  the  end  of  segregation  in  the 
school  system,  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  listening 
to  the  debate,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me 
just  exactly  what  her  amendment  does. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Impact  of  this  act. 
first  pas.sed  2  years  ago.  is  being  felt 
around  the  country.  The  administration 
estimates  that  8  3  million  children  have 
already  been  helped.  I  wish  we  could  help 
more  children  faster.  But  I  will  .nipport 
this  bill,  hopeful  that  we  can  do  better 
in  the  future 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port and  urge  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment There  should  be  no  double  stand- 
ard of  Federal  law,  either  In  the  framing 
of  legislation  or  in  its  application  and 
administration.  Yet  it  is  the  case  that 
just  as  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
there  was  a  double  standard  for  voting 
nualifications  built  into  the  law,  HE\V 
has  adopted  a  double  standard  in  the 
administration  and  application  of  this 
legislation  All  an  illiterate  person  in  the 
North  needs  to  do  if  he  desires  to  vote 
is  to  establish  residence  in  the  deep 
South  All  an  unregenerate  southerner 
needs  to  do  if  he  de.sires  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  a  segregated  school  is  to  move 
North.  In  both  cases,  a  double  standard 
obtains  It  would  .seem  reasonable  and 
just  that  Federal  law  apply  equally  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  the  region  in 
which  one  lives.  I.  therefore,  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
ported this  bill  in  1965  and  expect  to  vote 
•yes"  on  final  passage  However,  there 
are  many  problems  in  the  present  bill 
which  must  be  solved  and  many  inade- 
quacies which  must  be  met. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  for 
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his  conscientious  and  untiring  leadership 
in  the  field  of  education.  In  our  State 
of  Kentucky,  Representative  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins enjoys  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  knowledgeable  people  in  school  ad- 
ministration, and  among  the  teachers  he 
is  known  as  a  dependable  friend  to  the 
schools  and  the  children. 

But  as  I  read  House  Report  188,  the 
distribution  formula  in  H.R,  7819  is  to  be 
changed  in  such  a  manner  that  Kentucky 
will  lose  $42.2  million  next  year;  there- 
fore, I  feel  compelled  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  people 
of  Kentucky. 

The  original  act  allotted  funds  to 
school  districts  under  title  I — which  has 
80  percent  of  the  money — on  the  basis 
of:  first,  the  number  of  school-age  chil- 
dren estimated  by  the  1960  census  to  be 
in  families  with  less  than  a  $2,000  In- 
come; second,  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  1965  in  families  receiving  welfare 
aid  for  dependent  children  In  excess  of 
S2,0O0;  and  third,  the  total  number  of 
children  thus  counted  multiplied  by  one- 
half  of  the  States  average  per  pupil  cost 
of  education. 

This  was  a  very  unfair  formula,  be- 
cause only  the  wealthier  States  can  sup- 
port welfare  payments  in  excess  of  $2,000 
per  family,  so  Kentucky  could  not  count 
a  single  child  in  that  category.  We  do 
have  the  poor  children — some  88,000  chil- 
dren in  families  with  an  income  of  be- 
tween 52,000  and  $3,000. 

Last  year  the  Congress  corrected  this 
inequity  in  large  part.  It  raised  the  in- 
come level  to  $3,000,  so  that  Kentucky 
could  count  those  88.000  children  who 
were  being  counted  under  welfare  by 
wealthier  States,  and  it  raised  the  pay- 
ment per  child  from  the  Kentucky  figure 
of  $160.14  to  the  national  figure  of 
$23774. 

This  change  would  have  meant  that 
Kentucky  schools  next  year  would  be  al- 
lotted $76  million  for  title  I  rather  than 
$33.8  million — a  difference  of  $42.2  mil- 
lion. 

The  committee  bill  suspends  this 
change  in  formula  until  such  time  as 
eveiT  penny  authorized  for  title  I  is  ap- 
propriated; which  certainly  will  not  be 
next  year  because  the  President  has 
budf^eted  less  than  half  that  amount — 
and  it  almost  certainly  will  not  be  the 
year  after  that.  In  fact,  the  suspension 
could  very  well  be  permanent. 

Therefore,  the  gross  discrimination 
against  the  school  children  of  Kentucky 
continues.  I  do  not  think  many  Ken- 
tuckians  realize  how  bad  it  really  Is,  so 
I  shall  make  a  simple  comparison. 

Kentucky,  according  to  the  1960  cen- 
sus figures  used  by  this  act,  has  281,945 
school-age  children  in  families  with  less 
than  a  $3,000  annual  Income;  New  York 
has  374,535.  Yet  Kentucky,  under  this 
administration  bill  next  year  will  be  al- 
lotted $33.8  million  for  school  programs 
for  deprived  children,  and  New  York  will 
be  aUotted  $174.5  million. 

In  short.  Kentucky  has  70  percent  of 
the  New  York  total  of  very  poor  chil- 
dren but  gets  only  20  percent  of  the  New 
York  total  of  funds.  Perhaps  if  New 
York,  even  with  the  great  wealth  of  that 
State,  received  twice  as  much  as  Ken- 
tucky to  educate  poor  children  It  might 
be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  New 


York  has  very  high  costs  and  very  large 
problems.  Considering  our  problems,  and 
the  limited  resources  of  our  State.  I 
doubt  that  justification 

However,  there  is  no  possible  justifica- 
tion for  New  York  getting  five  times 
more  than  Kentucky  under  this  unfair 
bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  7819,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967,  as  an  extension 
and  advancement  of  the  original  histor- 
ically important  Education  Act  of  1965. 
The  pastt  accomplishments  of  this  act 
have  been  so  broadsweeplng  and  bene- 
ficial that  education  has  at  last  received 
the  national  focus  that  it  deserves.  And 
this  national  commitment  to  education 
has  been  of  major  consequences  in  my 
State  of  Florida. 

A  famous  writer  once  said : 

I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  Is  not 
so  much  where  we  stand,  as  In  what  direction 
we  are  moving. 

And  I  believe  that  H.R.  7819  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Although 
I  am  in  agreement  with  all  of  the  pro- 
visions within  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  on  parts  of  it  which  I  feel  are 
most  pertinent  to  the  State  of  Florida  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  our  Nation. 

Since  this  legislation  deals  particularly 
with  education,  I  am  most  pleased  that 
section  523,  "Comprehensive  planning 
grants,"  designates  "the  State  educa- 
tional agency  as  the  sole  agency"  for 
implementing  the  statewide  program  of 
educational  planning  and  evaluation.  I 
received  a  letter  in  support  of  H.R.  7819 
from  Mr.  Floyd  T.  Christian,  superin- 
tendent of  Florida's  State  Department  of 
Education,  specifically  endorsing  this 
section;  since  the  original  proposal 
placed  this  responsibility  with  an  agency 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  allowing  the  State  educational 
agency  to  carry  out  these  duties,  I 
strongly  agree  with  Superintendent 
Christian  that  educational  Interests  will 
best  be  served  by  an  agency  that  is  ex- 
clusively concerned  with  education. 

However,  Mr.  Christian's  support  of 
section  523  of  H.R.  7819  is  tempered  with 
a  cautious  note  in  regard  to  appropria- 
tion measures.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  is 
possible  that  authorizations  for  the  fu- 
ture might  continue  to  operate  at  the 
present  level.  Yet,  less  sums  of  money 
could  seriously  hamper  the  States,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  amoimt  might 
seem  larger  than  in  prior  years.  There- 
fore, I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  some 
type  of  provision  to  be  made  which  would 
prevent  this  from  occurring  so  that  the 
States  would  be  assured  of  continuity 
in  their  programs.  As  Superintendent 
Christian  indicated  in  his  letter — 

There  are  other  provisions  under  consid- 
eration which  would  transfer  to  part  (a)  of 
title  V  [Grants  For  Strengthening  Leader- 
ship Resources  Of  State  Educational  Agen- 
cies], the  responBiblllty  for  programs  pre- 
viously funded  imder  title  m  (Financial  As- 
sistance For  Strengthening  Instruction  In 
Science,  Mathematics,  Modem  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, And  Other  Critical  Subjects]  and 
title  X  [MlBcellaneous  Provision]  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act;  therefore  un- 
less the  appropriations  for  title  V  part   (a) 


of  this  bill  were  materially  increased,  the 
resulting  funds  available  to  Florida,  after  the 
elimination  of  the  provisions  of  the  title  in 
and  title  X  would  be  insufficient  to  continue 
our  current  staff  position. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  I  believe  a 
great  step  forward  is  contained  within 
title  VI  of  H.R.  7819,  "Education  of 
handicapped  children."  Aside  from  al- 
truistic reasons,  the  education  of  our  Na- 
tion's handicapped  children  is  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  necessity.  These  handi- 
capped children  can  often  be  taught  to 
be  productive  and  self-sufficient  citizens 
provided  they  are  given  the  benefit  of 
an  education.  We  cannot  let  them  down. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  successful  na- 
tional education  program.  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  to  seek  out  the  opinions  of 
those  concerned  with  education  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  level.  A  har- 
monious form  of  cooperation  will  create 
the  partnership  necessary  to  create  ex- 
cellence in  education.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  H.R. 
7819. 

The  letter  from  Superintendent  Chris- 
tian exemplifies  State  support  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments,  and  I  join  with  Mr.  Chris- 
tian in  the  hope  that  the  Federal,  State, 
local  partnership  of  education  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  and  that  HH.  7819  will 
heighten  this  partnership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  educa- 
tional system  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  all  students  want  to  learn.  Very 
little  is  known  about  the  lethargic  child, 
the  child  who  lacks  the  psychological 
ingredients  that  make  him  an  eager 
student.  Very  little  is  known  about  how 
to  reach  the  poor  child  in  our  Nation's 
ghettos. 

Only  recently  has  Florida  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  begun  to  develop  methods 
specifically  designed  to  instruct  teachers 
in  how  to  meet  the  special  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged  child.  In  the  fore- 
front of  this  important  new  area  of 
teacher  education  is  the  Teacher  Corps. 

In  Dade  County  in  my  own  State  of 
Florida,  we  have  many  underprivileged 
people  of  Negro  and  Cuban  descent — 
many  of  them  deprived  of  an  adequate 
education  because  our  schools  are  over- 
crowded and  understaffed  and  are.  there- 
fore, unable  to  concentrate  on  individ- 
ual learning  problems. 

Dade  County  public  school  officials 
agree  with  a  recent  study  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  the  Education 
of  Disadvantaged  Children  which  under- 
scores the  importance  and  success  of  the 
Teacher  Conos.  The  report  states: 

It  is  clear  that  most  educators  still  know 
very  little  about  the  special  problems  of 
teaching  the  disadvantaged.  To  do  this  is 
anything  but  simple,  and  the  necessary 
changes  in  knowledge  and  practice  cannot  be 
brought  about  in  schools  or  universities  over- 
night. The  Teacher  Corps  offers  an  Invaluable 
opportunity  for  advancing  knowledge  in  an 
area  of  education  which  grows  more  criti- 
cal every  day. 

Terrence  D.  O'Connor,  director  of  in- 
service  education  for  Dade  Coimty,  fully 
agrees  with  the  Advisory  Council's  report. 
He  says. 

The  Corps  members  have  been  most  use- 
ful In  Implementing  school  curricula  de- 
signed especially  for  the  culturally  deprived 
pupils  In  Dade  County. 
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One  regular  teacher  at  Tucker  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Miami  sent  14  "diffl- 
cuU"  pupils  to  Teacher  Corps  men  for 
special  tutoring. 

When  they  returned — 

She  said- 
ten  were  able  to  continue  with  their  regular 
studies.    But    the    biggest   change — 

She  said — 
has    b#en    In    the    children  s    attitude    Now 
they're  all  much  more  interested  in  learning. 

As  for  the  children,  one  little  boy 
summed  up  their  reaction  to  the  Teacher 
Corps  interns :  "I  like  to  be  with  them. 
I'm  smart  in  there." 

The  National  Advisory  Council's  eval- 
uation of  the  Teacher  Corps  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  reaching  the  disad- 
vant-ised  child: 

The  direct  eilect  on  the  children  with 
whom  the  Corps  members  worit  would  be 
Justiflcatlon  enough  to  continue  that  work. 
But  the  Corps  will  quite  clearly  have  other 
effects  as  well.  The  most  slgniflcaiit  of  these 
may  very  well  be  its  influence  on  the  capac- 
ity of  the  educational  systems  of  the  univer- 
sities to  reach  those  children  who  have  been 
moat  grievously  neglected. 

It  IS  obvious  to  Advisory  Council  in- 
vestigators, and  to  the  school  principals 
and  superintendents  of  Florida  who  work 
In  Teacher  Corps  project  areas,  that  the 
work  of  the  Teacher  Corps  is  critical  to 
the  education  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Our  interns  in  Florida  have  not  only 
made  themselves  Indispensable  to  the 
schools,  but  to  the  communities  as  well. 

The  interns  have  learned  the  value  of 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  school 
and  the  community.  One  group  of  corps- 
men  is  working  with  public  health  nurses 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
health  problems  that  plague  these  young- 
sters and  contribute  to  their  academic 
failure  Others  have  made  themselves 
available,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  to  a  num- 
ber of  social  agencies  Including  the  wel- 
fare department,  the  Christian  Commu- 
nity Service,  and  the  juvenile  hall  These 
Interns  have  further  demonstrated  their 
dedication  by  giving  up  weekend  after 
weekend  to  take  their  students  to  the 
museum  of  natural  science,  the  public 
library,  and  on  other  field  trips 

The  success  of  the  Teacher  Corps  In 
Dade  County  is  only  one  example  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  made  through- 
out the  Nation  The  benefits  to  our  under- 
privileged children  are  Immeasurable 

The  success  demonstrated  again  and 
again  demands  our  wholehearted  .sup- 
port of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7819.  the 
bill  under  consideration  today,  which 
strengthens  and  expands  the  Teacher 
Corps  Mr  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  each 
Member  to  join  me  In  full  support  of  this 
measure 

Mr  REUS3  Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  Q  lie  nmendment  wl'l  be  voted  down 

The  r^mmittee  bill  continues  the  em- 
pha.sl>  of  the  E'ementan,-  and  Secondary 
Education  A^t  on  the  pr  b'ems  of  the 
edticationa"y  deprived  children  of  low- 
Income  families  The  Quie  amendment 
allows  State  boards  of  education  t.  divert 
funds  frjin  the  children  In  city  slum 
schools  and  rural  poverty  areas,  and  dis- 
tribute the.se  funds  Instead  to  suburban 
and  other  higher  Income  schools. 


State  boards  of  education,  particularly 
where  they  are  part  of  a  Republican 
State  administration,  show  a  lamentable 
tendency  to  favor  higher  Income  areas, 
such  as  the  wealthy  suburbs,  over  the 
much  more  necessitous  poverty  areas. 
This  is  true,  for  example,  of  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  distinguished 
Milwaukee  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Harold  S  Vincent,  who  will  retire  next 
month,  in  a  valedictory  statement  last 
week  said  that  the  central  city  of  Mil- 
waukee cannot  possibly  provide  as  ade- 
quate school  services  as  its  suburbs  can 
because  of  "inequities  in  the  allocation  of 
State  funds."  The  State  has  short- 
changed Milwaukee  for  years,  in  favor 
of  its  wealthier  suburbs 

Even  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  as  it  stands, 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction bends  every  effort  to  aid  the 
wealthy  suburbs  with  funds  which  ouRht 
properly  to  go  to  school  areas  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  chi'dren  of  low-In- 
come families.  For  example,  I  pointed  out 
last  year  that  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  had  allocated  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  wealthy  Milwaukee  sub- 
urb of  Whitefish  Bay,  where  the  aver- 
age family  Income  is  more  than  $10,000. 
even  though  that  suburb  lacked  any  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  children  of  low-In- 
come families 

If  the  Quie  amendment  is  adopted. 
State  boards  of  education  will  have  addi- 
tional incentive  to  divert  scarce  funds 
from  the  neediest  to  the  affluent.  Th:- 
Milwaukee  School  Board,  for  exnmple, 
estimates  that  its  fiscal  1968  allotment 
under  the  committee  bill  of  $:?,173,654 
would  be  reduced  to  $2,199,820  under  the 
Quie  amendment 

The  Quie  amendment,  in  short,  would 
deprive  already-deprived  children  of  a 
little  more    It  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
light  of  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
concerning  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  Its  relationship  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary-  Education  Act,  I  wish  to 
Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  May  23,  1967.  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  John 
W.  Gardner  I  also  insert  .several  other 
letters  and  statements  with  respect  to 
amendments  being  proposed  to  H.R. 
7819 

The  Seckctaiit  oy  Health, 

EDrCATION,    AND    WELFARE. 

Washington.  DC  ,  May  23.  1967. 
Hon  John  W  McCormack. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wa^fiington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Spe.aker  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  landmark  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  may  be  seriously 
weakened  by  changes  proposed  by  Represent- 
ative Edith  Green  to  the  bill  H  R  7819  re- 
p)orted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Its  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

I  have  already  objected  on  educational 
grounds  to  Mrs.  Green's  proposed  amend- 
ments to  Title  III  of  ESEA  (In  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Carl  Perkins,  dated  May  19,  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached)  It  is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  her  amendments  to  Title  ni 
would  seriously  Impede  much  of  the  exciting 
and  imfxirtant  educational  advances  which 
this  new  program  has  stimulated  in  Ite  first 
18  months  of  operation. 

Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  helps  the  States  with  educa- 


tional planning  and  supports  innovative 
projects  to  strengthen  State  educational 
leadership.  Unfortunately,  few  States  pres- 
ently are  equipped  to  make  adequate  long, 
range  plans  Confronted  with  pressing  prob. 
lems  of  operating  school  systems,  most  ad. 
minlstrators  are  forced  to  neglect  planning. 
In  short,  experience  amply  demonstrates 
th.it  when  planning  becomes  competitive 
with  operations,  planning  loses. 

Amendments  to  Title  V  which  propose  that 
no  special  funds  be  eirmarked  for  planning 
would  shortchange  the  youth  of  the  future; 
we  cannot  build  a  better  educational  system 
in  America  without  better  educational  goals 
for  the  future 

Mrs.  Green  further  suggests  that  all  funds 
for  special  projects  of  an  Interstate,  regional 
or  national  cliaracter  be  terminated.  It  is 
exactly  these  kinds  of  Innovative  and  experi- 
mental projects  that  most  urgently  need  Fed- 
eral support. 

The  deficiency  In  Mrs.  Green's  amend- 
ments affecting  the  enforcement  of  Tit;e  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  their  vagueness. 
They  invite  evasion  and  delay.  Indeed.  I  fear 
that  the  civil  rights  .-imendments  would  en- 
courage some  districts  to  Ignore  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

In  sum.  Mr  .Speaker,  I  view  the  amend- 
ments proposed  as  not  contributing  toward 
the  improvement  of  American  education  in 
general  or  the  achievement  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  particular.  I  hope  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  reject  them. 
Sincerely. 

John  Gardner, 

Secretary 

The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C  .  May  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Carl  D    Perkins. 

Chairman.  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. House  of  Rep'-escntatives.  Wash- 
inyton.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  You  have  asked 
whether  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  applies  to  school  districts  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  South.  The  categorical  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  "yes".  Title  VI  and  its 
Implementing  regulation  issued  by  this  De- 
partment apply  to  all  of  approximately  25.000 
school  districts  in  the  United  States  They 
require,  as  a  condition  for  e.lglblllty  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  that  there  be  no 
discrimination,  segregation,  or  differential 
treatment  of  students  because  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin 

Any  district  in  the  United  States  which  is 
in  violation  of  Title  VI  is  required  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  practices  in  order  to  re- 
main eligible  for  Federal  financial  a&.'^istance. 

Of  the  approximately  25.000  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country,  nearly  23.000  districts 
(including  about  3.000  located  in  the  17 
Southern  and  border  States,  where  schools 
were  formerly  segregated  by  lawi  h.ive  signed 
assurances  of  compliance  with  Title  VI,  st.it- 
ing  that  they  either  did  not  pr.ictlce  or  had 
completely  eliminated  racial  discrlminaUon 
against  students  or  f.iculty. 

The  school  desegregation  guidelines  were 
prepared  for  the  approximately  2.000  remain- 
ing school  districts  in  the  South  still  operat- 
ing unconstitutional  dual  school  systems. 
Rather  than  declare  them  in  violation  of 
Title  VI  and  therefore  immediately  InellgtSle 
for  any  Federal  funds,  a  period  of  time  was 
provided  to  allow  them  to  comply  witli  the 
law.  Tne  guidelines  were  developed  to  assist 
districts  to  make  the  transition  from  dual 
school  systems  to  desegregated  systems  in 
compliance  with  Title  VI.  Thus,  districts  in 
this  category  were  deemed  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral funds  during  this  period  despite  con- 
tinued segregation,  provided  they  were  malt- 
ing progress  toward  compliance. 

I  assure  you  that  this  Department  intend* 
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to  make  every  effort  to  implement  Title  VI  of 
tlie  ClvU  Rights  Act,  as  well  as  Departmental 
policy  and  regulations,  in  all  fifty  States, 
with  complete  objectivity,  equal  firmness  and 
fairness,  and  strict  regard  for  the  law. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — Statement  Wtth  Respect  to 
Proposed  Amendment  By  Mrs.  Green  to 
H.R.  7819 

section    17  1 

The  proposed  amendment  would  require 
that  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  or  other 
published  Interpretations  or  orders  In  con- 
nection '.vith  certain  education  legislation 
contain  immediately  following  each  sub- 
stantive provision  .  .  .  citations  to  the  partic- 
ular section  or  sections  of  the  statute  upon 
which  such  provision  is  based."  All  such  rules 
and  other  materials  "shall  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied and  enforced  throughout  the  fifty 
States." 

Every  Interpretation  or  requirement  under 
Title  VI  must  be  b.ased  upon  a  section  of  that 
Title  or  It  Is  not  valid.  Accordingly,  the  re- 
quirement for  citations  would  be  satisfied  in 
every  case  of  a  requirement  or  interpretation 
imposed  pursuant  to  Title  VI  by  a  citation  to 
a  Section  of  Title  VI. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  seems 
to  add  nothing  to  the  present  language  of 
Section  602  quoted  above  that  the  require- 
ments be  of  "general  applicability."  We  see 
no  basis  for  Interpreting  this  as  precluding 
different  requirements  for  different  situa- 
tions, so  lone  as  they  bear  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship Requirements  Imposed  on  districts. 
which  have  maintained  an  unconstitutional 
dual  school  structure  in  which  students  are 
assigned  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  may 
properly  differ  from  those  applicable  to  dis- 
tricts wlilch  historically  have  operated  on  a 
unitary  b;\sis  Obviously,  a  school  operating 
under  a  so-called  free  choice  plan  will  have 
to  use  different  procedures  than  one  which 
operates   under   geographic   zoning. 

With  or  without  the  amendment,  If  a 
school  operates  a  dual  system,  the  same  re- 
quirements must  apply  to  it  wherever  it  may 
be  located  On  the  other  hand,  a  district 
can  hardly  make  a  claim  that  it  and  all  other 
districts  in  the  .State  should  be  exempt  from 
du.il  system  requirements  because  such  un- 
constitutional systems  are  not  found  In  all 
States 

The  amendment  would  not  change  requlre- 
mcnt.s  for  administering  Title  VT.  Difficulties 
stem  from  Its  vagueness,  however.  What  Is 
each  substantive  provision  which  must  be 
followed  bv  a  citation?  Each  sentence,  clause, 
par;tcr\ph,  ."^ectlon,  chapter,  or  what?  Could 
a  grantee  claim  that  a  published  interpreta- 
tion m.iy  not  deviate  from  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  statute?  What  is  uniform  en- 
forcement? Obviously,  requirements  should 
be  enforced  without  favor  and  failure  to  do 
so  Is  a  dereliction  of  duty.  But  is  one  of  the 
25.000  school  districts  given  a  defense  to 
a  compliance  proceeding  on  the  ground  that 
some  other  di.-^trict,  which  it  asserts  dis- 
criminates equally,  was  not  proceeded 
against? 

amendment    to    section    182 

Under  the  proposed  Green  or  Fountain 
amendment,  a  local  school  district  even 
though  cited  for  noncompliance  with  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  would  have 
the  right  to  receive  more  Federal  Funds  to 
start  new  activities. 

This  hearing  process  in  many  cases  takes 
several  months  to  omplete;  and  during  this 
period.  Federal  funds  to  start  new  activities 
would  be  paid  to  the  school  districts.  Appli- 
cations for  new  activities  would  have  to  be 
approved,  notwithstanding  the  continuing 
discrimination  by  the  school  district. 

Hearings  are  initiated  only  after  all  efforts 


by  this  Department  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance have  failed.  Of  some  160  cases  which 
hearing  examiners  have  decided  during  the 
last  two  years.  In  only  three  has  the  hearing 
examiner  found  the  districts  In  compliance 
with  the  law.  And  In  two  of  these  three,  the 
examiner's  findings  of  compliance  were  based 
on  actions  the  districts  took  only  after  they 
appeared  before  the  examiners. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
existing  law  the  Department  may  defer  ap- 
proval of  applications  only  for  new  activities, 
and  then  only  for  a  maximum  of  ninety  days. 
Districts  cited  for  noncompliance  receive 
funds  for  continuing  activities  without  in- 
terruption until  the  completion  of  all  review 
and  procedural  steps  Involved  in  noncompli- 
ance proceedings. 

The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  As  you  may 
know,  I  have  taken  a  particular  interest  in 
Title  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  of  1965.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  present  eflort  to  alter  the  admin- 
istrative structure  of  the  program.  I  fear  that 
it  will  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram and  threaten  Its  generally  acknowl- 
edged success. 

Title  III  Is  a  modest  enterprise  financially 
yet  exceedingly  ambitious  in  terms  of  objec- 
tives. It  provides  "seed"  money  to  support 
constructive  demonstration  programs  de- 
signed to  solve  fundamental  educational 
problems.  There  are  many  compelling 
reasons  for  retaining  Federal  approval  in 
the  awarding  of  Title  III  grants. 

Educators  In  hundreds  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts who  have  administered  programs  under 
Title  III  overwhelmingly  support  the  present 
arrangements  which  established  direct  lines 
of  communication  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  local  school  districts.  One  recent 
survey  indicates  that  of  723  local  Title  III 
project  directors,  90%  explicitly  favor  the 
program  as  presently  constituted. 

Of  equally  great  concern  to  me  is  the 
danger  In  altering  a  program  which  has  so 
successfully  avoided  the  historic  Church- 
State  controversy.  The  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  established  an  exceedingly  delicate 
balance  on  this  is.'^ue  with  regard  to  Title  III, 
and  the  proposed  changes  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, destroy,  once  again,  that  precarious 
balance. 

There  are  serious  questions  concerning  the 
capacity  of  the  States  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  Title  III  at  this  time.  The  burden 
on  the  States  In  other  areas  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  a  mere  15  states  have  had  the 
capability  to  staff  Title  III  programs,  despite 
encouragement  and  support  under  Title  V 
to  do  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  State  depart- 
ments of  education  have  been  ready  and 
willing  to  become  Involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Title  III  programs,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  warmly  welcomed  such  in- 
volvement. This  Is  entirely  possible  under 
existing  arrangements. 

I  urge   you   to  support  Title  III   as  It   Is 
presently   constituted   and    to    resist   efforts 
to  alter  Its  present  structure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that,  in  the  national  in- 
terest, the  House  will  ve.y  carefully  re- 
view, and  then  approve,  without  basic 
alterations  of  uncharted  projection,  this 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary 


and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

Let  us  calmly  remind  ourselves  that 
when  the  original  act  was  passed  just 
2  years  ago  in  1965,  it  was  almost  uni- 
versally hailed  as  historic  legislation  to 
accomplish  a  long-desired  breakthrough 
in  the  complex  and  challenging  area  of 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  record  shows  that,  since  Its  origin, 
over  eight  million  educationally  deprived 
children  in  virtually  all  the  country's 
23.000  school  districts  have  received 
direct  benefits  under  the  act.  .Authorita- 
tive testimony  confirms  that  this  far- 
reaching  law  finally  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  long-sought  and  commonly 
acceptable,  reasonable  national  policy 
directed  at  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
all  the  children  in  the  slum  and  rural 
deprived  areas. 

Of  CDur.se,  this  law  and  the  programs 
under  it  are,  like  all  others,  subject  to 
changes  from  time  to  time  and  very 
likely  some  improving  changes  can,  and 
may.  be  made  following  the  next  few 
years,  during  which  the  existing  pro- 
grams will  have  greater  experience  op- 
portunities for  more  efficient  develop- 
ment and  operation  at  local  and  State 
levels. 

From  all  the  less.ons  of  history  and 
logic,  it  would  surely  seem  to  be  very 
doubtfully  prudent  or  provident  to  un- 
dertake, at  this  time,  any  fundamental 
and  unexpected  departures  from  the 
present  projection  of  these  educational 
programs  that  are  now  adequately  con- 
tributing so  much  progress  in  so  many 
areas  of  the  greatest  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  special  fields,  the 
voices  and  the  testimony  of  acknowl- 
edged authority  should  certainly  not  go 
unheeded.  The  esteemed  chairman  and 
committee  members  presenting  this  bill 
to  us  have  indicated  the  great  support, 
for  the  continuation  of  these  educational 
programs  in  their  present  projection, 
that  has  come  from  most  major  educa- 
tional organizations,  the  vast  majority 
of  State  school  superintendent,  local 
school  districts,  and  the  nonpublic  school 
organizations.  The  combined  testimony 
clearly  shows  the  States  most  in  need, 
those  with  low  per  pupil  expenditures 
and  those  with  the  largest  number  of 
children  living  in  poverty  are  now  re- 
ceiving the  major  benefits  from  existing 
programs. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  factors,  let  us 
pay  heed  to  the  old  adage  to — "Let  well 
enough  alone." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation,  as  presently  pro- 
posed, is  "good  for  all  Americans,"  and 
I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  House  will 
adopt  this  bill  without  any  unnecessarily 
extended  delay. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  should  come  to  some  agreement  on 
the  time  to  conclude  debate  on  this 
amendment.  I  would  suggest  15  minutes 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  this  amendment  conclude  In  15  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
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Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
that  this  is  an  important  amendment. 
A  httle  while  ago  I  objected  to  a  Mem- 
ber's request  who  wanted  to  extend  his 
remarks  for  15  minutes  There  are  many 
Members  who  have  something  to  say 
I  think  this  is  an  unfair  pattern — not  be- 
cause of  anything  the  gentleman  fnim 
Kentucky  has  done — but,  as  I  say.  I 
think  it  is  unfair  to  allow  some  Members 
earlier  in  the  debate  to  speak  for  10  min- 
utes and  then  toward  the  end  of  the 
debate  where  equally  important  things 
are  to  be  said  and  equally  important 
things  for  us  to  hear— to  limit  the  time 
of  Members  to  1  minute. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  close 
debate  or  shut  off  debate  Either  to  do 
that — or  to  stop  giving  extra  time  during 
the  course  of  debate — to  which  I.  myself, 
would  have  to  object 

Mr  PERKINS  Can  we  agree  on  20 
minutes' 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  object 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close 
at  4:30  o'clock 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  read 
the  names  of  Members  who  are  standing 
Indicating  a  desire  to  be  recognized  under 
the  limitation  of  time. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  for  the 
purposes  of  clarification,  may  I  say  that 
it  was  the  Intention  to  close  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  The  vote  was  taken  on 
the  motion  to  close  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Per- 
kins] when  he  offered  the  motion  and 
that  it  apply  to  the  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto 

The  CHAIRXLAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
object 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  all  amendm.ents  thereto,  close 
at  4  30  o'clock 

The  CHAIR\L\N  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr  Perkins'  there 
were- — ayes    74.    noes    89 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentleman   from   New   Jersey 

[Mr.    JOELSONl 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman,  it  takes 
me  1  minute  to  clear  my  throat.  I  will 
have  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  author  of  the  amend- 


ment, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Green),  if  I  may.  if  this  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  school  districts 
that  have  submitted  plans  and  are 
in  the  throes  of  transition  between 
the  dual  track  system  and  a  completely 
integrated  single  school  system.  In  my 
district,  time  factors  vary  because  of 
many  circumstances  such  as  school  con- 
struction, transportation,  and  otherwise. 
Does  your  amendment  negate  those  plans 
which  today  are  difTerent  in  each  school 
district  or  differc-nt  by  negotiation  with 
the  Department  of  Education? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  tiding  to  read  into  this 
amendment  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
there  I  do  not  know  the  specific  facts 
concerning  the  school  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 

CORMAN  1. 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  will 
use  my  time  to  pose  a  question  to  the 
maker  of  the  motion.  We  get  segregated 
schools  partly  because  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. This  has  been  the  result  in 
the  South  "We  also  get  segregation  be- 
cause of  neighborhood  composition.  Th's 
is  the  result  in  the  North  I  take  it.  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  maker  of  the  motion 
that  if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we  will 
try  to  end  segregation  in  all  schools, 
whether  because  of  racial  discrimination 
in  the  South  or  because  of  neighborhood 
composition  in  the  North 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Again,  the 
amendment  simply  says  that  any  guide- 
line issued  by  the  Office  of  Education 
shall  apply  uniformly  in  the  United 
States  If  there  is  a  place  where  there  is 
a  dual  track  system  which  will  have  to 
be  done  away  with,  it  will  have  to  apply 
to  all  States  They  will  do  away  with  it  in 
all  50  States 

Mr  CORMAN  If  there  are  segregated 
schools  in  the  North  based  on  neighbor- 
hood patterns  and  we  are  requiring  the 
South  to  integrate,  we  would  also  require 
the  North  to  integrate  their  schools  at 
the  same  reasonable  rate.  Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  cannot  read 
the  guidelines  the  Office  of  Education 
will  write,  but  any  guideline  they  do  write 
would  apply  to  de  facto  or  dc  jure  segre- 
gation and  apply  in  every  one  of  the  50 
States. 

Mr  CORMAN  My  dilemma  is  that  is 
already  the  law.  This  amendment  must 
attempt  to  do  something 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ReidI 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  believe  this  is  a  very  serious  mo- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  this 
particular  debate  I  believe  Mrs.  Green's 
amendment  would  seem  to  have  only  one 
of  three  meanings:  First,  that  it  merely 
codifies  present  practice  to  the  extent 
that  the  guidelines  apply  whenever  there 
is  foimd  to  be  need  for  them;  or  second, 
the  requirements  of  the  guidelines  must 
be  applied  even  where  segregated  school- 
ing arises  out  of  residential  patterns  and 
not — and  I  repeat  "nof — out  of  racial 
discrimination  sanctioned  by  State  or 
local  action;  or  third,  the  northern 
districts   must   be    tested   by   the   same 


gradual — gradual — desegregation  princi- 
ples as  have  been  applied  to  the  South 

Option  No.  2  would  work  a  change  of 
enormous  significance  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  without  any  committee  hearings 
and  in  the  face  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions holding  such  segregation  not  to  be 
uiilawful  or  unconstitutional. 

Option  No.  3  would  make  little  sense, 
in  that  it  would  signal  a  weakening  of 
civil  rights  enforcement  at  a  time  when 
we  must  pursue  our  commitment  vig- 
orously. We  can  afford  no  amendment 
which  would  weaken  the  impact  of  title 
VI.  either  by  peraiittlng  more  gradual 
compliance  in  the  North  or  in  any  other 
way 

I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

I  By  imanimous  consent,  Mr  Brade- 
MAS.  Mr  Albert.  Mr.  William  D  Ford. 
and  Mr.  Carey  yielded  their  time  to  Mr 
REin  of  New  York.  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
4  additional  minutes. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  yielding. 

Might  I  inquire  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  whether,  under  her  amend- 
ment, the  requirements  of  the  f;uidelines 
or  the  regulations  would  be  applied  even 
where  segregated  schooling  arises  out  of 
residential  patterns  and  not  out  of  State 
or  local  action'' 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Ore;ion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  said  at  Iea.st  12  times  on  the 
floor  today  that  any  guideline  that  is 
written  in  the  OlTice  of  Education,  no 
matter  to  what  act  or  law  it  refers— 
that  it  shall  be  uniformly  administered 
in  every  one  of  the  50  States.  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  I  do  not  intend  this 
afternoon  on  this  floor  to  go  in  and  write 
the  guidelines.  But  if  a  guideline  is  writ- 
ten by  the  Office  of  Education,  they  cite 
the  sutute,  and  they  apply  it  in  every 
one  of  the  50  States  That  is  all  my 
amendment  does 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  >ield  to  our  distinguished  minority 
leader 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  this  question  hypolhetically:  If 
a  guideline  is  written  nationwide  that  has 
appliciition  to  de  facto  segregation,  it  is 
apphcable  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
North'' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Any  yuidehne  that  is  written  about 
any  act  or  any  bill  that  is  amended  by 
this  act  shall  be  administered  uniformly 
North  South.  East,  or  West. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  just  for  a  question? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  my 
colleague  agree  with  me  that  the  im- 
portant effect  of  what  we  are  doing  today 
is  in  substance  writing  a  new  and  im- 
portant step  forward  in  getting  integra- 
tion now? 

Is  the  gentleman  in  agreement  with 
me  that  if  we  really  mean  business  in 
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talking  to  the  schools  in  this  counti-y  in 
this  way  we  had  better  be  prepared  to 
oome  back  here  with  a  multibillion  dollar 
program  in  order  to  help  these  schools 
achieve  this  faster  pace  of  integration, 
which  obviously,  they  cannot  achieve 
«th  State  and  local  funds?  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  believe  the 
question  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  raised  is  fair  and  important. 

What  I  am  trying  to  understand  from 
the  legislative  history  we  are  writing,  and 
specifically  from  the  gentlew-oman  from 
Oregon,  is  precisely  what  is  the  intent  of 
her  amendment. 

If  the  guidelines  are  to  apply  essen- 
tially to  dual  school  systems,  we  have 
one  situation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
is  saying  that  the  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions must  now  apply  to  an  area  on  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  ruled,  dis- 
crimination arising  not  out  of  State  or 
local  school  board  action  but  out  of  resi- 
dential patterns,  then  I  believe  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  making 
is  correct. 

This  would  involve  a  very  major  and 
substantive  change  in  law  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  very  major  funds  on  the 
part  of  this  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
immediate  correction  of  major  areas  of 
ghetto  housing  and  residential  patterns 
which  are  the  basis  of  discrimination,  I 
have  supported  strongly  the  open  hous- 
ing provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966  and  other  major  legislation  which 
would  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  ef- 
forts to  break  down  the  segregated 
ghetto  and  slum  areas  which  presently 
exist  in  some  areas  of  our  Nation. 

But  I  should  like  to  try  to  clarify  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  In  her  im- 
derstanding,  her  amendment  would  ap- 
ply right  now  to  residential  patterns  of 
housinc.  because  the  guidelines  do  not 
deal  with  that.  They  deal  essentially,  as  I 
understand  it.  with  dual  school  systems. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  should  like 
the  gentlewoman  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  respond.  I  yield. 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Again  I  would 
say  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  merely  have  said 
that  the  Office  of  Education  determines 
what  the  content  of  the  guidelines  is.  If 
these  guidelines  are  then  written  affect- 
ing any  State,  they  will  apply  them  to 
every  one  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  But  they  have 
been  applied  to  the  dual  systems  in  the 
South,  not  to  the  residential  patterns  in 
the  North. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  pointing  out  that 
this  is  an  important  and  large  and  sig- 
nificant step  forward,  without  any  ques- 
tion. 

The  original  guidelines  applied  only  to 
the  dual  track,  two  schools,  one  black, 
one  white  system,  that  applied  in  the  17 
States  mostly  In  the  South. 

This  new  amendment,  and  the  amend- 
ment to  it,  now  are  to  provide  a  change. 


and  to  enable  us  to  go  forward  through- 
out all  the  States,  North  and  South,  to 
end  segregation  in  education  in  whatever 
invidious  form  it  may  be  encountered. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  making  this  a  very 
clear  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
bill.  I  am  supporting  the  amendment  and 
the  amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  believe  it  Is  not 
quite  as  easy  as  my  good  colleague  from 
Michigan  would  make  it.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  what  is  going  to  happen 
is  a  realistic  proposition.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  should  become  the 
law,  if  the  other  body  accepts  it,  the  first 
victims  of  this  amendment  are  going  to 
be  the  children  attending  school  in  2,000 
districts  In  this  country  which  have  had 
such  guidelines,  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. They  are  going  to  lose  their 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  'Virginia  [Mr, 
Downing], 

Mr.  DO'WNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  clarify  the  Record  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "other  legal  au- 
thority" as  contained  in  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  simply  meant,  by 
"other  legal  authority"  Federal  court  de- 
cisions and  the  constitution  in  addition 
to  the  statutes  which  the  original  amend- 
ment required, 

Mr.  DOWNING.  It  would  not  include, 
say,  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Civil  Rights  Commissioner  or  the 
Secretary  of  HEW. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  would  not.  By  the 
term  "other  legal  authority"  I  mean  only 
the  Constitution,  the  statutes,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  court. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  opinions  would  be  included. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
would  not  be  classified  as  "legal  author- 
ity" as  set  forth  in  the  amendment  and 
as  classified  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons], 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con- 
YERs]  got  up  and  embraced  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  ask  my  friends  at  the 
table  at  my  right  if  they  will  also  get  up 
and  embrace  it,  and  I  would  compliment 
them  if  they  did  so,  because  I  would  then 
believe  they  can  read  clear  and  simple 
Eiiglish  language,  which  I  will  read  to 
you.  It  merely  says,  "Rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  interpretations,  or  court 
orders  shall  be  uniformly  applied  and 


enforced  throughout  the  50  States.  '  We 
all  know  what  that  means.  It  is  very 
simple  and  it  is  very  clear.  That  is  all 
we  are  voting  for.  I  regret  that  we  have 
had  to  spend  all  afternoon  fighting 
windmills. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  LMr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  certainly  glad  it  is  clear  to 
somebody,  and  evidently  it  is  clear  to  a 
lot  of  people  around  here. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
repeatedly  maintained  that  our  Nation's 
greatest  asset  is  its  people,  particularly, 
its  youth;  and,  the  greatest  services  that 
we  can  render  our  youth  is  to  provide 
for  their  proper  education.  Two  years  ago 
the  Congress  took  action  to  resolve  a  key 
national  policy  issue,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  much  haggling  for  many 
years,  by  passing  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  This 
act  was  especially  designed  to  aid  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  from  low- 
income  families — not  only  the  children 
from  the  congested,  ghetto  slum  areas  of 
the  cities,  but  also  those  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  rural  areas  which  abound  par- 
ticularly in  the  South.  The  act  thus 
sought  to  meet  one  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation — of  seeing  that 
all  of  our  youth  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  proper  and  adequate  education. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  voted  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  the  1966  amendments 
thereto,  which  served  to  expand  the 
original  act. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments under  this  program  in  the  short 
time  since  its  enactment.  Title  I,  which 
provides  for  Federal  assistance  for  the 
education  of  the  disadvantaged,  has 
reached  over  8  million  educationally  de- 
prived children:  more  than  22  projects 
have  been  conducted  in  some  17.000 
school  districts;  and,  over  one-half  mil- 
hon  nonpublic  school  children  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  programs  under  this 
Title.  Under  title  II,  which  provides  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  textbooks,  library 
books,  and  other  instructional  materials, 
49  million  students  plus  1.9  million 
teachers  now  have  access  to  books  and 
materials  acquired  under  this  program; 
13  States  are  developing  instructional 
centers  for  demonstration  and  evalua- 
tion; and,  19  States  have  added  school 
library  supervisors  to  their  staffs.  Title 
III,  providing  Federal  assistance  for  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and 
services,  has  reached  10  million  public 
and  nonpublic  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  pupils.  In  addition  93,000  pre- 
school children,  250,000  out-of-school 
youth.   255.000   classroom   teachers   and 
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131.000   parents   and  other  adults   have 
benefited  under  title  III 

In  all,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
69  million  children  are  educationally 
richer  due  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondar>'  Education  Act  programs. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  Impact  this 
program  has  had  in  the  short  tmie  It 
has  been  operating.  This  is  a  record  of 
accomplishments  that  we  can  most  cer- 
tainly be  justly  proud.  For  this  body  to 
take  action  now  which  would  disrupt 
the  program  would  be  most  unwise  It 
would  deal  a  most  harmful  blow  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  those  who  have 
been  most  helped  by  this  program. 

H  R.  781J.  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Amendments  of  1967.  which  we 
are  now  considering,  will  strengthen  and 
Iniprove  the  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  of 
our  young  people  generally  and  particu- 
larly those  who  have  been  educationally 
deprived — for  one  reason  or  another.  I 
urge  its  support 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objectnn. 
Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan    Mr   Chair- 
man. I  tnaiik  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 

I  am  delighted  that  the  amendment  is 
clear  to  .somebody  The  trouble  Is  that 
one  Meniber  is  clear  that  one  thing  is  so. 
and  another  Member  is  clear  that  ex- 
actly the  opposite  is  true  A  couple  of 
hours  ago.  I  said  that  I  could  not  figure 
out  what  this  amendment  means.  I  still 
thmk  it  is  difficult  Nothmg  that  has 
happened  in  the  intervening  2  hours 
hns  helped  to  clear  it  up. 

However,  we  should  remember  that 
the  courts  In  legislative  Interpretation 
adopt  a  principle  that  I  thought  when  I 
was  practicing  law  made  sense.  I  have 
since  discovered  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all.  That  principle  is  that 
"When  the  Congress  takes  some  action 
in  a  legislative  way  it  means  to  do  some- 
thing; it  means  to  change  something 
that  Is  now  going  on."  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
now  have  a  situation  where  a  neighbor- 
hood school  system.  North,  South.  East, 
or  West,  is  subject  to  the  same  rules.  A 
dual  segregated  school  system  North  or 
South  IS  likewise  subject  to  the  same 
rules.  A  freedom -of -choice  plan  wher- 
ever It  exist-s.  is  subject  to  the  same 
rules.  If  all  this  amendmen',  means  Is 
that  we  continue  doing  the  same  things 
that  we  have  been  doing,  then  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  the  amendment 
I  hope  it  means  that  I  now  think  it 
means  that.  I  hope  that  you  also  agree. 
but  I  do  so  without  any  conviction  what- 
soever 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recr,«- 
ntzes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  Mr 
Gerald  R   ForpiI 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time 
may  be  all  t ted  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr  Ayres] 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection 
The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair   recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Alabama 
!  Mr.  Edwards  1. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon is  entirely  correct  when  she  says  that 
the  guidelines  should  be  enforced  equally 
in  all  States  of  the  Nation  For  too  long 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Harold 
Howe,  has  had  his  heel  on  the  neck  of 
the  people  of  the  South  He  has  "zeroed 
in"  on  the  17  Southeni  and  Border  States 
and  applied  his  Illegal  guidelines  to 
those  17  States  and  has  apparently  for- 
gotten the  balance  of  the  States  in  this 
country.  The  guidelines  are  illegal,  but 
If  they  are  to  be  enforced,  then  let  them 
be  enforced  across  the  board. 

It  has  been  Interesting  to  listen  to 
some  of  the  debate  on  the  part  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  North  who  for 
some  reason  do  not  want  the  guidelines 
applied  to  them.  What  are  they  afraid 
of?  I  suggest  that  If  the  guidelines  were 
applied  uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States,  we  would  be  getting  a  little  more 
help  from  some  of  our  northern  col- 
leagues in  our  fight  to  make  the  guide- 
lines comp'y  with  the  law  as  passed  by 
th's  Coiigress 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  beta  our  conten- 
tion for  some  time  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  drafted  his 
guidelines  contrary  to  the  law.  One  way 
to  stop  this  is  to  require  that  all  sections 
of  the  guidelines  cite  the  applicable  pro- 
vision of  the  law  upon  which  the  section 
is  based.  What  is  wrong  with  this?  Is  not 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  bound 
by  the  taw?  If  so,  then  why  should  he  not 
cit.e  the  law  which  authorizes  his  guide- 
lines? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment ot  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 
I  stcnd  by  her  interpretation  .if  her  own 
amendment — very  simply,  that  If  the 
Office  o:  Education  enacts  any  guide- 
lines, they  shall  cite  the  law  to  support 
them  and  they  shall  apply  to  all  50 
States. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  time  be  given  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr  Ayres  ] 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 

GOODELL  i 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  who  installed  the  turntable  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  but  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  spinning  around  here  today. 
A  good  many  people  took  positions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  debate  thinking  this 
amendment  meant  one  thing.  We  now 
have  contrary  interpretations  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  to  clarify  a  point, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
Mr  DowN-rNGl.  took  the  well  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  asked  him  a  question  on 
the  words  "or  other  legal  authority."  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  as  I  under- 
stood it.  said  that  this  referred  to  court 


authority  or  constitutional  authority  and 
was  not  an  administrative  officials  opin- 
i.m  Is  that  correcf 

Mr.  PERKINS  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOODELL  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr  Tho.mpsonI,  immedi- 
ately took  the  floor  and  said  he  wa.s  ab- 
sjlutely  sure  that  this  would  include  an 
Attorney  General's  opinion  D )  you  disa- 
gree with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey on  that? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  disagree  on  that  point 
because  it  was  not  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  include 
administrative  decl.sions  by  a  depart- 
ment. So  often,  they  can  go  outside  the 
law. 

Mr  GOODELL  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  one  other  question? 

Mr  PERKINS.  This  was  the  Intent,  to 
cite  the  authority  for  the  guidelines — the 
statutes,  the  court  decisions,  and  the 
Constitution 

Mr.  GOODELL    Mr    Chairman,  would 

the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  agree . 

The    CHAIRMAN     The    time   of   the 
f:entleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recogni?'es  the   gentleman 
from  Illinois   tMr    Pucinski;. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendir.cnt  be- 
cause it  obfuscates  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oreenn.  and  I  need  no  greater  proof  of 
the  confusion  that  that  amendment  has 
created  than  to  have  listened  to  the  de- 
bate in  the  last  3  hours 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  not  changed  my 
position. 

I  told  the  members  of  the  Commirtee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  in  my  initial  statement  that  if 
you  are  going  to  have  uniform  iruide- 
lines,  what  you  are  going  to  have  to  do 
Is  to  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Education 
that  he  cannot  allow  some  2.000  .<;ch>x)l 
districts  in  this  country  .some  leadtlme 
in  order  to  come  into  conformity,  while 
he  has  got  2:?, 000  school  di.'^trirts  now 
following  conformity  with  title  VT  This 
amendment  would  mean  that  if  he  al- 
lows dual  school  sy.stems  in  2.000  dis- 
tricts, because  they  have  snecial  prob- 
lems, he  must  allow  dual  systems  in  the 
remaining  23  000  districts  if  any  one 
of  them  wishes  to  adopt  a  dual  system 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Secretary 
would  allow  all  of  these  23.000  .school 
districts  to  accept  dual  .systems  or  other 
systems  that  are  nermitted  In  the.se  2  onn 
sy.stems.  he  could  be  out  of  his  head. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  what 
he  is  going  to  do.  If  this  amendment  be- 
comes law.  is  that  he  is  going  to  strike 
the  2.000  districts  that  have  had  such  a 
.privile<?e  in  the  past,  because  he  cannot 
r'sk  letting  the  other  districts  install 
dUTl  systems  once  his  guideline  for  the 
2.000  di.stricts  becomes  nationwide 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  Members  may 
think  this  is  good  But  I  am  thinking 
about  some  2  million  children  involved 
in  this  sUuation  while  their  school  dis- 
tricts are  adjusting  If  the  Secre'ao' 
were  to  drop  dual  system  guidelines,  he 
would  have  to  withdraw  funds  from 
these  districts  And.  fmally.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  chairman  nf  tt;e  committee  has 
.said  that  his  additional  amendment 
would  mean  that  my  directives  handed 
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down  by  a  court  would  become  part  of 

the  national  guidelines. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  if  I  imderstand  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  correctly,  If  a 
court  in  some  southern  district  says  dual 
school  systems  are  all  right,  then  dual 
school  systems  are  all  right  for  the  rest 
of  the  counti-j'. 

This  entire  amendment  is  so  con- 
fusing it  .'^hould  be  defeated.  I  might  add, 
if  the  gentlewoman  can  sell  the  House 
her  amendment  she  can  sell  the  House 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

The  C;l AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
t'eman  from  I'linois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mlrhigan  !Mr,  DingellI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
sat  here  all  afternoon  listening  to  this 
debate  on  this  legLslatlon.  I  have  read 
aad  reread  and  reread  the  amendment 
which  is  now  jiending  before  us  today.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  we  are  in  a  position 
of  making  a  great  deal  out  of  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out,  on 
the  basis  of  the  amendment,  it  does  not 
brint:  about  a  .'^ingle  iota  of  substantive 
chance  in  the  law.  there  is  no  substantive 
change  of  any  sort  here. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  first  requirement 
is  that  tlie  order  or  regulation  must  cite 
the  legal  authority  I  cannot  see  anyone 
who  could  have  a  legitimate  objection  to 
that  point. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  second  point  is  that 
guidelines  and  similar  orders  which  are 
promulgated  .shall  be  uniformly  applied 
and  enforced  throughout  the  United 
States.  That  is  perfectly  logical.  That  is 
existing  law.  That  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  and  in  the 
school  bill  I  am  very  certain  that  if  there 
were  a  situation  where  this  law  were  not 
to  be  applied  uniformly,  that  any  party 
aggrieved  could  resort  to  court  to  assure 
that  the  school  district  concerned  would 
achieve  such  fair  and  equal  treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  of  sub- 
.^tance  here.  There  is  nothing  dealing 
'.vith  the  handling  of  substantive  matters 
affecting  set- related  schools.  There  is 
nothine  here  affecting  the  judgment  of 
administrators  whether  or  not  a  school 
district  is  .segregated  or  not  In  this  mat- 
ter There  is  nothing  here  affecting  treat- 
ment of  neighborhood  schools,  and  there 
is  nothing  here  to  redraw  neighborhood 
school  districts  or  to  change  treatment 
of  such  districts. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QtriEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  enter 
the  debate  on  this  amendment,  I  have 
read  the  amendment  and  felt  that  I 
couid  support  it.  And,  after  listening  to 
the  debate,  I  very  strongly  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  at  all  to  equitably  apply- 
ing laws  and  guideUnes  to  all  States  of 
the  Union.  I  think  that  if  we  are  going 
to  be  governed  by  law  rather  than  have 
government  by  men.  it  would  be  wise  to 
accept  this  language  which  has  been 
ofTered  by  the  distineuished  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  IMrs.  Green]. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  the  hearings  which 


were  held  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  IMrs.  GreenI  in 
Atlanta,  which  hearings  furnished  good 
reasons  for  the  gentlewoman  to  bring 
this  matter  up  at  this  time. 

If  any  of  you  have  any  qualms  for  fear 
that  certain  organizations  might  hold 
this  against  you — and  I  would  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  CoNYERs],  for  his  strong  stand 
because  I,  too,  have  no  desire  that  civil 
rights  guidelines  should  be  ignored  by 
this,  but  that  they  should  be  enforced 
equitably  throughout  the  United  States 
so  that  we  can  have  complete  integra- 
tion in  all  of  the  other  States  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  ever  saw  a  demonstration  of  that  old 
political  maxim,  "when  you  can't  lick 
them,  join  them,"  it  is  here  this  afternoon 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  Green 
amendment.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
what  has  been  said  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Dingell]  when  he  said  there  is 
nothing  substantive  Insofar  as  either  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  or  in  the  Educa- 
tion Act  in  this  particular  amendment,  it 
is  procedural.  It  is  a  requirement  that  if 
you  have  a  rule  or  a  regulation  or  a 
guideline  on  neighborhood  schools  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  those  rules  and  regu- 
lations or  guidelines  on  neighborhood 
schools  shall  be  applied  imiformly,  but 
that  rule,  regulation,  or  guideline  must 
be  based  on  statutory  authority  or  con- 
stitutional authority,  or  a  court  decision, 
and  you  must  cite  it. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
To  me  it  makes  good  sense  to  adopt  this 
amendment  and  get  on  with  our  work 
here  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Jones]  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  for  offering  this 
amendment,  and  for  recognizing  that 
there  has  not  been  uniformity  of  the  in- 
terpretation, application,  or  administra- 
tion of  the  regulations  throughout  the 
country. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  not  succum.bing  to  the 
heckling  that  she  has  been  put  to  all 
afternoon,  trying  to  get  her  to  tell  them 
what  the  regulations  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  people  who 
started  out  opposed  to  this  amendment 
are  trying  to  befuddle  the  issue.  We  are 
not  talking  about  any  guidelines  here, 
and  I  believe  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment has  made  that  very  clear.  There 
is  nothing  to  establish  any  legislative 
history  for  guidelines  as  far  as  I  can  see 
this  afternoon.  The  thing  I  am  votine  on 
here  is  that  I  want  to  see  every  part  of 
our  country  treated  fearly  and  uniformly, 
and  that  has  not  been  applied 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  point  to  one 
incident  in  my  particular  district.  I  wrote 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  1  month  ago  today  for  an 
opinion,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  darned 
word  from  them  since. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 


nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashbrook]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ashbrook 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Ayres.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Ry\n1. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  one  thing  that  has  become  clear 
from  the  debate  this  afternoon  is  that 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
has  not  been  fully  enforced.  There  are 
still  some  1.600  school  districts  in  the 
South  in  which  racial  discrimination  and 
segregation  ig  practiced  in  violation  of 
the  clear  intent  of  the  Supreme  Court 
desegration  decision  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

The  guidelines,  which  are  intended  to 
eliminate  "separate  but  equal"  schools. 
have  permitted  such  gradual  compliance 
with  title  VI  that  only  12"  2  percent  of 
the  Negro  schoolchildren  in  11  Southern 
States  are  attending  school  with  whites. 

Despite  the  confusion  about  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  this  amendment,  the 
legislative  history  should  show  that  we 
expect  title  VI  to  be  vigorously  en- 
forced— North  and  South,  East  and 
West — and  that  it  applies  to  de  facto 
segregation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
AbbittI. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  for  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  House  today  so  that  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it,  and 
find  out  just  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Nation. 

I  feel  it  is  a  worthwhile  amendment, 
and  that  it  should  be  and  will  be  adopted. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  for  giving  an  explanation  of 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  his  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

As  I  understand,  and  as  he  stated  in 
cogent  language,  it  is  intended  to  apply 
to  the  statutes,  court  decisions,  and  the 
Constitution,  and,  further,  it  in  no  way 
v.as  to  apply  to  an  opinion  from  an  ad- 
minLstrative  officer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  thank 
these  gentlemen  on  my  left  here  for 
their  great  distress  at  the  plight  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  here  that  they  were 
so  concerned  about  some  people  from 
certain  areas,  and  how  badly  these  peo- 
ple might  be  hurt  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

I  just  hope  they  have  had  a  change 
of  heart,  and  that  they  will  see  the  light, 
and  cooperate  with  us  on  some  other 
future  occasions  when  they  may  have 
a  similar  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  long  time,  I  have 
been  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education 
in  areas  which  should  be  left  to  the 
States.  The  conduct  of  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Mr.  Harold 
Howe  11.  amply  illustrates  the  reasons 
why  so  many  of  us  have  feared  this  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  Commissioner  has  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  goal  of  quality 
education  In  favor  of  his  own  social  ob- 
jectives which  require  percentage  rac- 
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Ism.  Those  of  us  whose  districts  have 
been  so  onfortunate  as  to  have  to  deal 
with  the  Conimisi.ioner  in  terms  of  his 
own  goals  have  been  faced  with  the  cutoff 
of  Federal  funds  unless  we  obeyed  his 
edicts.  Unfair  and  discrimmatory  stand- 
ards have  been  ased.  What  has  been  re- 
quired of  southern  schools  has  not  been 
required  of  schools  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Nation  Southern  school  districts 
which  have  complied  with  every  court 
decree,  laws  of  Congress,  and  guidelines 
published  by  the  Office  of  Education 
have  sometimes  felt  the  heavy  club  of 
Federal  fund  losses  when  they  failed  to 
meet  the  every  whmi  of  the  man  one 
Federal  judge  aptly  named  "the  sidewalk 
superintendent"  of  every  school  in  the 
country.  Fleason  and  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children  have  had  no  place 
in  the  forces  auiding  the  misdirected 
spirit  of  Commi.ssioner  Howe. 

It  was  this  experience  which  prompted 
me  to  m.3ve  for  an  expression  of  congres- 
sional sentiment  that  Mr  Howe  should 
resign  in  the  best  interests  of  American 
education.  I  have  dealt  with  his  m:nions, 
and  I  know  whereof  I  speak 

Too  often  people  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  have  tended  to  regard  any 
remarks  by  southerners  on  education  as 
Inspired  solely  by  racial  prejudice  and 
bigotry.  It  is  an  Ironic  sort  of  bigotry 
In  Itself  that  prevents  some  from  listen- 
ing to  the  experienced  voice  of  southern- 
ers whose  desire  for  quality  education 
equals  that  of  people  from  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  Well.  Mr  Chairman, 
from  a  depth  of  experience  and  a  depth 
of  desire  for  excellence  in  education  for 
all  children.  I  can  tell  gentlemen  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  unrea- 
sonable, discrmunatory,  self-violating. 
extralegal  decrees  from  the  Commission- 
er of  Education — rooted  in  the  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  prejudice  of  a  type  which 
they  purport  to  strike  down — have  been 
the  bane  of  dedicated  educators  through- 
out the  South  The  weapon  used  to 
bludgeon  them  Into  obedience  has  been 
Federal  money,  upon  which  so  many 
school  programs  have  been  lured  into 
dependence. 

Actually,  our  complaint  has  never  been 
with  aid  to  education  per  se,  but  with  the 
way  in  which  that  aid  must  inevitably 
lead  to  harmful  controls  No  matter  how 
accurate  and  how  well  justified  the  com- 
plaints have  been  against  the  handling 
of  Federal  aid  to  education.  I  know  that 
it  Is  here  to  stay.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  choose  wisely  between  the  dif- 
ferent plans  for  administering  that  aid. 
It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  commend 
the  amendments  offered  by  both  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs  Green  1. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QriE ! .  Both  have  attempted  to  curb 
in  some  fashion  the  presently  un- 
restrained educational  fantasies  of  Mr. 
Harold  Howe  II.  I  like  Mr.  Quies  plan 
to  give  each  State  the  money  for  the 
seversd  programs  of  the  ESEA  to  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  State  according  to  the 
most  urgent  needs  within  that  State  I 
also  like  the  well-considered  proposal  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
Green]  to  study  Mr  Quie  s  idea  of  block 
grants  for  a  year  Mrs  Green  of  Oregon's 
other  proposals  demonstrate  a  regard 
for  education  and   require  a  degree  of 


fairness  from  the  Office  of  Education  to 
which  we  are  not  accustomed.  One  of 
her  amendments  requires  that  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  guidelines  be  based  on  law'. 

Another  would  require  uniform  appli- 
cation and  enforcement  in  all  States  of 
these  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines. 
These  and  other  amendments  give  me 
great  hope  for  improvements  in  the 
chaotic  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
maladministration  of  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe.  I  offer  my  support  to  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon's  amendments  and 
urge  the  other  Membei-s  to  give  their 
support  as  well.  Our  children  will  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr  AyresI 
for  4  minutes 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chamnan.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
pei-sons  in  this  field.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  take  anything  away  from  her 
in  offering  this  amendment.  However,  I 
must  say  that  the  Congress  in  another 
committee  has  gone  into  this  in  quite 
some  detail  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
administration  was  short  of  votes  on  the 
education  bill 

I  read  from  the  May  22  committee 
print  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appropriation  where 
it  says; 

This  appropriation  finances  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  with  regard  to 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated clearly  that  the  Department  has  gone 
beyond  the  law  in  these  enforcement  activi- 
ties and  in  requirements  under  the  so-called 
guidelines 

This  IS  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  I  read: 

The  conrmlttee  cautions  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  expected  to  follow  the  law  and 
wTll  be  expected  to  administer  the  law  with 
equal  Srmness  and  fairness  among  all  the 
states. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  will  be  adopted  and  also. 
Mr  Chairman,  that  this  discussion  this 
afternoon  is  just  the  opening  shot  that 
will  pinpoint  the  many  inequities  in  this 
bill. 

I  hope  that  during  the  course  of  delib- 
erations we  will  be  able  to  bring  about 
equity  in  the  treatment  of  our  poor  chil- 
dren so  that  each  poor  child  will  be  given 
an  equal  amount  of  money,  the  same 
as  we  are  going  to  enforce  the  civil  rights 
provisions  of  the  bill  equally  throughout 
every  State 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr  AYRES    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  CRAMER  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  observation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan  I  with 
regard  to  the  general  applicability  and 
his  opposition  to  this  amendment  looks 
to  me  that  what  this  amendment  does  is 
to  simply  restate  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  in  which  it  says: 

There  shall  be  Issued  rules  and  regulations 
and  orders  of  general  applicability 

That  is  what  the  law  :-.ays  The  prob- 
lem is  that  in  the  administration  of  it. 
this  has   not  been  followed  out.  There 


have  not  been  rules  and  regulations  of 
general  applicability.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  followed  the  law.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  is  to  make  certain  that 
they  do  so. 

They  got  around  it.  according  to  the 
hearings  that  we  held  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  by  the  President  ap- 
proving rules  and  regulations  authorizing 
him  to  require  assurances  of  compliance, 
and  as  a  part  of  those  assurances  they 
had  to,  in  one  area  of  the  country — the 
17  States — say  that  they  agreed  to  the 
guidelines  and  other  areas  of  the  country 
to  use  other  assurances — 441  rather  than 
441  tbi  was  the  form  used. 

So  by  this  gimmick — and  they  ad- 
mitted they  did  it— they  got  around  the 
requirement  written  into  the  law  of  rule.s 
and  regulations,  and  orders  of  general 
applicability.  This  simply  restates  the 
basic  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Perkins]  to  conclude  debate. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  and  immediately  after 
we  vote,  I  will  move  that  we  vote  on  the 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  !Mrs.  GreenI 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Oregon  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  also,  questions,  because  I 
think  there  have  been  .some  interpreta- 
tions of  this  amendment  that  are  a  little 
weird  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment — and  this  question  I  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon — neither  ex- 
pands nor  reduces  whatever  authority 
was  given  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acf 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr  GOODPXL  Therefore,  if  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  does  not  lodge 
in  an  administrative  official  the  author- 
ity to  desegregate  where  there  is  de 
facto  segregation,  your  amendment  will 
not  give  that  administrator  such  author- 
ity' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  neither 
gives  nor  takes  away  any  authority  he 
now  has.  This  amendment  is  a  proce- 
dural amendment  and  merely  provides 
that  any  guideline  that  is  issued  will  be 
administered  uniformly.  It  would  not 
amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  any  re- 
spect. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Do  you  agree,  then— 
and  I  think  we  should  have  a  "yes"  an- 
swer to  this  question  to  clarify  the  legis- 
lative history — Do  you  agree  that  your 
amendment  does  not  give  an  administra- 
tor additional  power  to  what  he  has 
been  granted  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Acf 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  does  not 
give  any  additional  power. 

Mr  noODEIX  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  it  is  an  open  question 
as  to  the  Court's  interpretation  of  what 
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we  did  in  title  VI.  as  to  how  far  the 
authority  extends  to  enforce  desegrega- 
tion and  on  what  basis  they  can  enforce 
desegregation.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  intention  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
could  continue  guidelines  that  prohibit, 
or  which  provide  a  transition  from,  dual 
schools.  The  gentlewoman's  amendment 
would  require  this  to  apply  equally  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South  and  all  over 
the  country.  Since  we  do  not  normally 
have  the  same  kind  of  dual  school  setup 
in  the  North,  the  net  effect  of  this  is 
that  we  will  continue  the  present  prac- 
tice. The  guidelines  that  would  be  in 
order  and  enforced  in  the  South  would 
be  applicable  to  the  North  but  inoperable 
because  they  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
school  system.  Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. It  simply  states  that  the  law  will 
be  uniformly  administered. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  U  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  the  administrator  has  authority  to 
require  busing  or  balance,  or  whatever 
else  the  courts  have  ruled  was  given  as 
authority  under  title  VI,  then  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
would  require  the  administrator  to  en- 
force that  authority  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  uniformly,  is  that  correct?  The 
gentlewoman  agrees  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  has  no  substance  in  terms  of 
changing  the  authority  of  any  adminis- 
trator as  far  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
concerned  in  relation  to  title  VI? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  took  this  time  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions. If  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  responding.  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  questiin:  Would  the  amendm?nt  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  in  any 
way  affect  the  authority  presently  exer- 
cised by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  prescribe  percent- 
age requirements  as  tests  for  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  adequate  progress  Is 
being  made  toward  desegregation  of  a 
dual  school  system? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  wish  to  respond  to  that 
question?  She  says  she  did  not  hear  your 
question. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  will  repeat 
the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
be  in  order.  Members  will  kindly  cease 
conversation. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would  like 
to  Inquire  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green]  whether  the 
amendment  would  In  any  way  prevent 
the  administrators  of  this  program  from 
prescribing  the  criteria  by  which  they 
shall  judge  whether  or  not  satisfactory 
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progress  is  being  made  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  a  dual  school  system. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  re- 
peat and  repeat  again  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  substance  of  any 
guideline.  The  policy  Is  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  They  must 
cite  the  statute,  however. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Goodell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  along  these  lines.  If 
the  administrators  are  applying  a  test,  a 
litmus  test,  as  to  whether  there  is  dis- 
crimination in  violation  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  they  must  apply  this 
kind  of  test  equally  across  the  country, 
imiformly.  To  apply  such  a  percentage 
test  in  a  southern  school,  for  instance, 
they  would  have  to  apply  it  in  Chicago 
or  New  York  or  Detroit  in  the  North.  Is 
that  correct?  Does  the  gentlewoman 
agree? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentlewoman 
agrees. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment makes  reference  to  guidelines?  No 
guidelines  have  ever  been  adopted  pur- 
suant to  any  rule  or  regulation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FOUNTAIN 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fountain:  On 
page  44,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec,  2.  Section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'COMPLI.\NCE   WITH   CIVIL   RIGHTS   ACT  OF    1964 

"  'Sec.  182.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  or  his  delegate,  shall  not 
defer  action  or  order  action  deferred  on  any 
application  by  local  educational  agencies  for 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act  or  by  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act  on 
the  basis  of  alleged  noncompliance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  unless  and  until,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 602  of  title  VI,  there  has  been  an  express 
finding  on  the  record,  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  such  local  educational  agency 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
title  VI.'  " 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
of  the  Office  of  Education  of  withholding 
Federal  funds  from  local  school  systems 
without  regard  to  the  procedural  safe- 
guards of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  when  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 


being  considered  by  Congress,  many 
Members  were  sincerely  and  deeply  con- 
cerned that  administrative  officials 
might  misuse  it  to  arbitrarily  and  im- 
justifiably  deny  Federal  fimds  to  local 
governmental  units  which  were  not  en- 
gaging in  discriminatory  practices. 
Congress  recognized  this  concern  by  in- 
cluding specific  provisions  in  title  VI 
which  were  intended  to  prevent  denial 
of  Federal  funds  without  due  process  of 
law.  These  provisions,  which  are  con- 
tained in  section  602  of  title  VI,  allow 
a  Federal  agency  to  terminate  or  refuse 
to  grant  Federal  financial  assistance  only 
after  there  has  been  an  express  finding, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  of  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements  of  title  VI.  Section  602 
further  provides  that  no  action  to  termi- 
nate or  refuse  to  grant  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  become  effective  un- 
til 30  days  after  a  full  written  report  of 
the  circumstances  and  groimds  for  such 
action  has  been  filed  with  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

These  procedural  safeguards,  however, 
have  been  disregarded  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

At  the  time  I  offered  my  amendment 
last  year,  some  school  districts  had  been 
denied  Federal  funds  for  new  programs 
for  more  than  a  year  without  any  find- 
ing that  they  had  engaged  in  discrimi- 
natory conduct  and  without  any  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation piously  contended  that  it  was  not 
refusing  to  grant  applications  for 
funds  submitted  by  the  school  districts 
involved,  since  that  would  admittedly 
violate  the  law,  but  was  merely  defer- 
ring action  on  their  applications.  An 
indefinite  deferral  of  action  on  an  ap- 
pUcation,  of  course,  had  exactly  the  same 
effect  as  a  refusal  to  grant  the  applica- 
tion. By  using  this  transparent  device  to 
evade  the  procedural  safeguards  of  title 
VI.  the  Office  of  Education  set  itself  up 
as  prosecutor,  judge  and  jui-y  and 
handed  down  a  verdict  of  guilty  with- 
out even  giving  the  accused  an  oppor- 
timity  to  be  heard. 

The  amendment  I  offered  last  year  was 
intended  to  make  it  immistakeably  clear 
that  Federal  officials — as  well  as  local 
school  officials — must  obey  the  law  and 
that  the  Office  of  Education  could  not 
terminate  or  refuse  to  grant  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  without  following  the 
procedures  specified  in  section  602  of 
title  VI. 

My  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  221  to  116,  with  the 
strong  support  of  Members  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  was 
weakened  in  conference.  Instead  of 
clearly  outlawing  any  "deferral"  without 
a  hearing,  the  revised  amendment  merely 
limited  deferral  action  to  not  more  than 
60  days  without  a  hearing,  leaving  the 
question  of  its  legality  to  the  courts.  Be- 
cause of  parliamentary  maneuvering,  the 
House  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  to  insist  on  the  original  form  of  the 
amendment. 

Because  of  the  recent  reassignment  of 
responsibilities  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  applies 
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to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  his  delegate  rather  than 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  Except 
for  this  technical  change,  the  language 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Eunendment  are 
exactly  the  same  as  the  amendment 
which  the  House  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming vole  last  fall. 

This  amendment  is  badly  needed. 

Congress  has  made  it  ver>-  plain  that 
it  does  not  want  Federal  funds  for  edu- 
cational programs  denied  to  children 
anywhere  in  this  country  without  due 
process  of  law.  In  fact.  Congress  has  em- 
phasized Its  concern  in  this  respect  by 
specifically  providing  that  such  funds 
may  not  be  refused  or  denied  until  30 
days  after  a  full  written  report  of  the 
circumstances  and  £;rounds  for  such  ac- 
tion has  been  filed  with  the  appropriate 
commit rees  of  Congress. 

Con«res.s  never  enacted  any  law  au- 
thorizinti  Federal  officials  to  withhold 
funds  for  education  through  "deferral" 
action.  This  is  a  device  invented  and 
used  by  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government — without  any  sanction 
from  Congress — to  circumvent  and  evade 
the  procedural  safeguards  of  the  law 

Through  Its  action  last  year  Congress 
attempt^l  to  impose  .some  limitations  on 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  But  serious  and  in- 
defensible abuses  have  continued. 

Last  year,  while  leaving  the  courts  free 
to  declare  any  deferral  whatsoever  illegal. 
Congress  made  it  plain  that  it  did  not 
want  any  .school  district  denied  funds 
through  deferral  action  for  more  than  60 
days  without  a  hearins  The  amendment 
limiting  ■deferral"  action  to  a  maximum 
of  60  days  was  specifically  declared  to  be 
effective  for  fiscal  years  beginnint;  after 
Jane  30.  1966  Despite  the  clear  intention 
of  Consress.  the  OfBce  of  Education  took 
the  position  that  it  could  continue  school 
districts  in  deferral  status  for  60  days 
sifter  the  enactment  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Acr  Amend- 
ments, no  matter  how  long  they  had  pre- 
viously been  "deferred"  without  a  hear- 
ing. As  a  result,  a  large  number  of  school 
districts  which  had  already  been  kept  in 
deferred  status  for  as  much  as  18  months 
without  a  hearing  a, ere  continued  in  that 
status  for  an  additional  60  days  without 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

In  addition  to  arbitrarily  retaining  all 
school  districts  in  deferral  status  for  60 
days  after  the  enactment  of  last  year's 
amendment,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
clearly  violated  the  law  by  failing  to  re- 
move schools  and  institutions  from  its 
■  deferred"  list  even  thoush  they  had  been 
on  that  list  for  more  than  60  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  amendment  with- 
out opportunity  for  a  hearing 

To  my  own  knowledge,  at  least  46 
school  districts  were  illeeally  kept  in  de- 
ferral status  after  the  law  required  their 
removal  In  many — perhaps  most — in- 
stances, they  were  reinstated  only  after 
congressional  inquiries  disclosed  what 
was  happening 

For  example  $74,000  in  funds  needed 
for  braille  books  and  equipment  for  blind 
children  at  a  State  .school  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  not  released  until  late  March- 
nearly  5  months  after  enactment  of 
last    years    amendment — although    the 


school  has  been  kept  in  deferral  status 
for  almost  2  years  without  a  hearing. 
Repeated  congressional  inquiries  were 
necessary  before  the  Office  of  Education 
finally  admitted  that  continued  with- 
holding of  these  funds  was  illegal. 

Whether  because  of  disregard  for  the 
law  or  administrative  incompetence — or 
tHith — the  Office  of  Education  has  repeat- 
edly violated  the  mandatory  60-day 
limitation  on  deferral  without  a  hearing. 
In  addition,  the  names  of  school  districts 
arbitrarily  placed  on  its  "deferral"  list 
by  the  OfBce  of  Education  are  circulated 
to  other  Federal  agencies.  These  agencies 
have  used  the  list  to  withhold  funds  with- 
out any  regard  whatsoever  to  the  60-day 
limitation  on  deferral  action  without  a 
hearing. 

The  Labor  Department,  for  example, 
not  only  witliheld  new  programs  from 
school  districts  "deferred"  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  but  immediately  ter- 
minated guidance  and  testing  programs 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  as  long 
as  15  years.  This  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  clearly  illegal,  of 
course,  but  it  was  rescinded  only  because 
of  congressional  intervention. 

When  Congress  authorized  denial  of 
Federal  funds  under  certain  circum- 
stances as  a  means  of  eliminating  dis- 
crimination. It  made  it  clear  that  it  re- 
garded this  as  a  drastic  procedure  and 
one  which  should  be  carried  out  only 
under  rigid  procedural  safeguards.  In 
addition  to  specifying  procedures  to  be 
used,  Congress  specifically  declared  that 
no  refusal  or  termination  of  funds  could 
become  effective  until  30  days  after  a 
full  report  concerning  the  situation  had 
been  made  to  Congress. 

Despite  the  clear  intention  of  Congress, 
the  OfBce  of  Education  has  been— and 
Will  contmue.  unless  stopped — withhold- 
ing funds  without  due  process  of  law  and 
without  reporting  to  Congress 

It  is  essential  that  the  House  act  to 
prevent  any  further  damage  because  of 
the  unwise,  unfair  and  illegal  "deferral" 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  It  is  essential  that 
we  insist  upon  due  process  of  law  and 
clearly  outlaw  the  arbitrary  and  unau- 
thorized "deferral"  policy  which  is  being 
used  to  circumvent  the  law. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman  I  trust  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  It  is  absolutely  unbeliev- 
able what  has  been  transpiring  in  the 
name  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  Be- 
lieve me  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  been  trying  to  find  ways  not  to  aid. 
He  has  withheld  funds  from  students  of 
all  races  in  the  South  and  has  used  law- 
yers to  help  him  do  it.  excellent  lawyers. 

I  happened  to  go  down  with  the  su- 
perintendent of  a  school  in  my  area. 
Though  I  have  maintained  my  license 
to  practice  law — I  went  down  to  the 
meeting  here  in  Washington  as  a  friend 
These  school  officials  came  here  to  Wash- 
ington to  sit  down  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  or  some  one  of  his 
representatives,  they  thought,  to  discu>s 
some  of  the  mutual  problems  involved 
and  to  work  them  out 


Mr.  Chairman,  lo  and  behold,  when  we 
got  down  there  the  Department  was  rep- 
resented by  two  lawyers,  able  and  cour- 
teous before  a  hearnig  examiner  who 
was  equally  so  However,  they  quickly 
made  plain  their  purpose  was  to  with- 
hold funds.  The  hearing  examiner  an- 
nounced the  i.ssue.  I  quote: 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  seelcs  to 
terminate  and  refuse  to  grant  or  continue, 
certain  classes  of  Federal  assistance  to 
respondents. 

That  was  the  issue,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sat  there  and  listened. 
These  people  of  my  district,  having  done 
everything  possible  to  desegregate,  were 
examined  and  cross-examined,  all  in  an 
effort  to  build  a  case  for  the  withholding 
of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  understand  that 
this  school  was  completely  desegregated, 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV,  sub- 
section 401ibi,  in  that  each  parent  in 
that  community  had  been  notified  that 
his  or  her  child  or  their  children  could 
go  wherever  they  wanted  to  attend 
school,  any  building,  any  school.  They 
had  published  special  notice  to  that  effect 
in  the  local  newspapers  and  they  had 
done  evciTthing  required  by  the  law,  as  I 
understood  that  law  when  the  Congre.ss 
enacted  the  Civil  Riphts  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  a  short  time.  I 
saw  the  need,  and  I  a.sked  to  be  permitted 
to  appear  as  amicu.s  curiae  Then  I  .saw 
I  would  be  limited  in  the  aspect  and  I 
asked  to  voluntarily  appear  as  volunteer 
counsel  in  behalf  of  this  school  district 
at  the  hearing 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  it  developed — and 
this  was  all  in  testimony  and  will  be  con- 
tained in  an  extension  of  my  remarks- 
it  developed  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  not  been  telling  schools  or 
anyone  else  what  to  do.  They  just  re- 
fused to  release  money  or  to  approve 
"compliance"  under  the  Commis.sions 
guidelines  until  the  school  voluntarily 
offered  to  do  that  which  the  Department 
of  Education  could  not  require  them  to 
do  it  and  that  was  to  assi.cn  by  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  another  case  follow- 
ing this.  I  also  participated.  And.  it  de- 
veloped that  this  school  had  completely 
desegregated  on  its  own  Nevertheless  the 
Department  of  Education  had  withheld 
its  funds  Colored  .students  were  attend- 
ing this  white  school  and  were  being 
treated  royally,  may  I  say.  and  not  a 
complaint  had  come  up  from  the  com- 
munity to  the  Department  of  Education 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  the  colored  students,  but  not  on  any 
other  ground.  However,  this  money  was 
withheld,  notwith.standing  all  of  those 
facts  and  the  .school  officials  had  to  re- 
quest a  hearing  and  come  to  Washington 

Mr  Chairman,  on  the  examination  of 
the  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  Mr.  Henderson,  I  said. 
"This  s'-hool  district  has  given  every 
notice  in  the  world  to  parents  and  to 
children;  that  they  could  co  to  the  school 
they  wished  to  and  they  did  it  before  you 
required  it  to  be  done  and  colored  stu- 
dents are  going  to  schools  which  were 
formerly  all-white  schools;  the  schools 
or  school  buildings  are  no  longer  segre- 
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gated  as  between  white  and  colored  and 
they  go  where  they  please.  You  cut  this 
school  off  without  even  going  down 
there  " 

Mr  Chairman.  I  said.  "Tell  me  what  in 
the  world  more  would  you  have  done 
if  you  were  there."  and  I  got  Dr.  Hender- 
son to  tell  the  examiner  what  else  he 
would  have  done  but  after  he  said  what 
he  would  have  done,  he  still  .said  he  would 
not  recommend  that  they  receive  any 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  friends,  I  had 
copies  of  these  hearings  printed  and 
pre.scnted  them  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  These  hearings  and  the 
te.stimony  are  the  basis  for  the  language 
contained  in  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  yesterday  which  is  as 
follows: 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indicated 
clearly  that  the  Department  has  gone  beyond 
the  law  in  these  enforcement  activities  and 
In  requirements  under  the  so-called  guide- 
lines. The  committee  cautions  that  the  De- 
partment will  be  expected  to  follow  the  law, 
and  will  be  expected  to  administer  the  law 
with  equal  firmness  and  fairness  among  all 
the  States. 

I  appeared  in  a  third  case  in  a  hear- 
ing before  hearing  examiners  here  in 
Washington.  I  asked  lawyers  represent- 
ing the  Govei-nment  if  they  were  going 
to  require  the  local  people  who  had  de- 
segregated fully,  within  the  intent  of 
the  act — if  they  were  going  to  hold  them 
to  each  and  every  technicality,  and  the 
Government  lawyer  under  pressing  ques- 
tions said:  "We  will  not." 

Yet  when  that  hearing  examiner's  re- 
port went  before  the  Commissioner 
recommending  the  withholding  of  funds 
he  had  held  the  school  district  in  de- 
fault on  all  these  procedural  or  technical 
requirements. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Members  that  never 
m  history  has  governmental  control  of 
education  been  exercised  as  it  has  been 
by  this  department. 

Let  me  trace  again  a  case  where  I  ap- 
peared as  a  lawyer 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitten 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes.  > 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
repeat  that  in  the  southern  States  the 
schools  are  completely  desegregated,  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV,  subtitle 
401ibi,  the  students  and  the  parents 
have  been  notified  to  go  to  the  school  and 
the  school  building  of  their  choice.  They 
are  doing  this. 

Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  been  having 
these  school  authorities  tried  as  you 
would  in  a  tough  lawsuit — and  he  has 
good  lawyers— you  ought  to  face  them, 
asking  that  education  funds  be  withheld 
from  all  races.  The  hearing  examiner 
might  as  well  rubberstamp  the  request 
of  the  Commissioner. 

Let  me  repeat  again — and  I  was  in 
three  of  these  hearings,  so  I  know  what 
was  said  by  the  hearing  examiner. 

We  are  met  here  to  hear  a  request  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  asking  that  he 
be  allowed  to  withhold  funds  from  the 
schools. 


And  you  must  understand  that  all  of 
this  time  he  is  withholding  such  funds. 
He  does  not  tell  the  schools  what  they 
have  to  do,  for  to  do  so  would  violate 
the  intent  of  Congress.  He,  the  Commis- 
sioner, just  sits  back  and  finds  school 
districts  in  default  or  not  in  compliance, 
and  makes  them  offer  and  offer  and  offer, 
until  finally  they  offer  to  assign  people 
by  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  completely  op- 
posite to  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  For 
a  hundred  years  Congress  was  afraid  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  because  it  v»ould 
lead  to  Federal  control.  Certainly  the 
last  2  years  have  clearly  proven  that  the 
fears  of  the  prior  100  years  were  well 
founded. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted — this  amendment,  and  some 
others — so  that  those  schools  that  are 
desegregated  fully,  as  this  Congress  pro- 
vided in  section  401(b)  of  title  IV;  where 
they  have  done  that  then  let  us  see  that 
they  are  treated  equally  in  this  Nation 
of  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  here  what  I  said 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  appears  in  part 
6,  pages  1  through  10,  of  the  hearings: 

I  appear  here  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Bob  Sikes  of 
Florida,  George  Andrews  of  .^labania.  and 
John  Flynt  of  Georgia.  Our  colleague.  Char- 
lie Jonas,  of  North  Carolina,  had  a  conflict 
but  asked  that  I  express  to  you  his  agree- 
ment and  interest  in  our  presentation. 

We  have  here  petitions  directed  to  you  and 
urging  your  help  in  seeing  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  administers  Educa- 
tional funds  in  line  with  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. These  petitions  are  from  the  Congres- 
sional delegations  of  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Florida.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana, 
which  we  present  to  your  Committee.  You 
will  note  that  a  very  few  Members  did  not 
sign,  one  or  two  were  out  of  town.  Further 
petitions  from  a  number  of  Members  from 
Texas  and  Arkansas  will  be  mailed  to  you. 
As  you  will  note,  these  petitions  are  in  line 
with  our  presentation  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  Colleagues,  you  and 
your  committee  are  now  considering  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  We 
are  here  today  to  discuss  with  you  what  we 
believe  to  be  our  Joint  responsibility  in  mak- 
ing proper  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
with  reference  to  funds  for  Federal  Aid  to 
Education  for  Fiscal  year  1968.  which  begins 
July  1,  1967. 

We  believe  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
been  and  is  now  deferring  and  threatening 
to  continue  to  withhold  funds  from  Southern 
schools  which  were  provided  by  the  Congress 
in  the  various  laws  and  particularly,  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

First  may  I  say.  the  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  is  and  has  been  to 
"promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  Country"  as  is  shown  by  every  act  which 
has  been  passed  providing  for  such  Depart- 
ment, all  the  way  back  to  that  of  March  2. 
1867   (14  Stat.  434,  20  U.S.C.  I). 

It  Is  on  this  basis  and  for  this  ptirpose 
that  appropriations  for  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion have  been  made  through  the  years,  and 
increasingly  so  in  the  last  few  years. 

During  the  past  year  or  more  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  Depxartment  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  have  been  making  aid  to 
education    secondary    to    other    desires    and 


wishes  of  the  Commissioner  and  others  in  the 
Department,  including  that  of  having  local 
scho'jls.  school  districts,  and  other  educa- 
l:onal  institutions  assign  students  and 
faculty  by  race  or  color  to  bring  about  racial 
balance. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  well  to  quote  several  provisions  of  the  law 
which  will  be  of  help  ui  you  in  ycur  con- 
sideriAuions: 

Title  IV  Desegregation  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. 

Section  401(bi  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964: 

"  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  withm  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  'desegrega- 
tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance." 

Sigmhcant.  too.  is  Section  601,  Title  VI. 
of  t:ie  same  Act: 

■sr-inion  601.  No  person  in  the  United 
Statts  iiiail  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  anv  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance." 

And  Section  604  of  the  Elementarv  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  which  reads 
as  follows : 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  stipervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  or  instruction,  ad- 
ministraiion,  or  personnel  of  any  educational 
institution  or  school  system,  or  over  the 
selection  of  library  resources,  text  books  or 
other  printed  or  published  instructional  ma- 
terial by  any  educational  institution  or 
system." 

Recently  I  participated  in  three  ca^es  af- 
fecting school  districts  in  my  Congressional 
District.  The  hearings  were  here  in  Wash- 
ington. The  testimony  and  action  taken  In 
each  of  these  cases  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
withholding  of  federal  funds  is  being  tised  to 
"blackjack"  local  school  districts  to  "vol- 
untarily "  submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  I  have  the  hear- 
ing record  with  me  in  these  cases  and  shall 
leave  them  with  the  Committee.  A  study  of 
these  hearings  will  clearly  show  that  pres- 
sure is  being  constantly  applied  bv  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

All  of  the  school  districts  involved  have 
made  all  schools  and  school  buildings  a  part 
of  one  system,  with  each  student  given  com- 
plete freedom  to  go  to  any  school  or  school 
building  In  the  district.  Notice  of  this  right 
was  published  in  the  local  newspapers  and 
sent  to  all  parents  by  mail,  together  with 
notice  of  the  adoption  of  proper  orders  pro- 
viding for  one  school  system  for  the  district. 
Where  children  of  one  race  have  decided  to 
go  to  a  school  building  where  a  majority  of 
students  have  been  of  the  other  race,  they 
have  been  fully  accepted  without  Incident. 

These  schools  are  completely  desegregated 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  sub-section  401(b), 
Title  IV.  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
quoted  before. 

The  students  in  these  school  districts  are 
not  excluded  from  participation  in.  nor 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  federal  financial  assistance  pro- 
hibited by  Title  VI,  Sec.  60  of  such  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.   (See  hearing  record.! 

Yet  funds  are  being  deferred  and  notice 
ha^  been  given  that  unless  "voluntary"  plans 
are  submitted  for  hiring  colored  teachers 
for  schools  heretofore  attended  by  predom- 
inantly white  students,  and  white  teachers 
in  schools  heretofore  attended  by  colored 
students,  with  students  assigned  by  race 
and  color  so  as  to  have  some  of  each  in  each 
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•chool  by  next  year,  schools  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  federal  aid. 

Prom  these  hearings,  and  I  understand 
this  la  typical,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  course  followed  by  the  Commissioners 
office  is  aa  follows  First,  so-called  "gulde- 
Unea"  are  set  up  Though  approved  by  some 
courts  as  t)elng  within  the  power  of  the  De- 
partment to  Issue,  these  "guidelines"  go  be- 
yond anything  required  by  the  law.  and  If 
enforced  by  the  Department  such  enforce- 
ment wou.d  be  In  violation  of  the  Intent  of 
you  and  other  Members  of  Congress,  as 
shown  by  Section  604.  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  The  local 
school  board  Is  then  called  on  by  mall,  as  a 
condition  to  qualifying  for  aid  funds,  to 
agree  to  carry  out  such  guidelines.  Includ- 
ing such  amendments  as  may  be  adopted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Office  of  Education 
The  Department,  of  course  reserves  the 
right  to  change  Its  requirements,  leaving  the 
local  board  In  the  position  of  not  knowing 
what  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  do. 

The  hearing  records  show  that  most  local 
school  districts  are  first  advised  by  letter 
from  the  Office  of  Education  that  they  are 
In  "non-compliance  "  The  local  school  board 
then  Is  urged  to  offer  proposals  as  to  what 
they  will  do  to  voluntarily  meet  the  guide- 
lines, proposals  which  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion then  continues  to  find  unsatisfactory 
until  such  time  as  the  local  board  offers  a 
program  to  bring  about  racial  balance 
through  the  hiring  and  reassignment  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  by  race  The  local  school 
or  school  district  is  pressed  Into  a  corner 
where  it  has  to  "voluntarily"  agree  to  assign 
or  hire  faculty  members  by  race  or  make 
changes  in  district  lines  or  designation  of 
schools  so  as  to  force  mixing,  even  where 
against  the  wishes  of  parents  and  children 
of  both  races,  or  have  funds  withheld. 

Once  a  school  district  is  held  m  "non- 
compliance" by  the  Department,  upon  re- 
quest such  school  district  can  obtain  a  hear- 
ing before  a  hearing  examiner  In  Washing- 
ton. Preliminary  to  such  hearing  the  school 
district  Is  required  to  supply  answers  to  a 
"Request  for  Admissions  of  Fact  and  Gen- 
uineness of  Documents,"  consisting  of  46 
questions  or  demands.  In  the  hearings  the 
school  district  Is  held  accountable  for  meet- 
ing every  technicality  by  the  hearing  exam- 
iner, even  If  waived  by  counsel  for  the  De- 
partment. 

This  course  clearly  violates  the  Intent  of 
Congress  as  set  out  In  Section  604  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  prevlovisly  quoted. 

This  Is  the  general  situation,  and  I  have 
the  records  here  In  one  case  where  I  par- 
ticipated. Dr  Lloyd  Henderson,  representa- 
tive of  the  Commissioner's  office,  finally 
agreed  under  cross-ex;uninatlon  to  tell  the 
hearing  examiner  what  he  would  do  to  com- 
ply with  his  Departments  guidelines  if  he 
were  the  local  school  board  or  local  school 
superintendent  He  finally  said,  however  'see 
page  60  of  the  attached  brief),  that  if  the 
local  school  or  school  authorities  did  every- 
thing that  he  had  Just  said  he  would  do  In 
order  to  conform,  he  stUl  would  not  recom- 
mend funds  I  quote  Dr  Hendersons  state- 
ment: 

If.  as  you  say.  they  have  already  done 
some  of  the  things  that  I  suggested,  or  all. 
or  more.  I  still  don't  feel  that  I  could  make 
a  personal  recommendation  that  the  school 
district  be  found  In  compliance,  because  If 
they  have  done  this,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, they  have  not  succeeded  m  desegregat- 
ing their  faculties  Some  of  their  nelgnbors 
have.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  other  school  districts  who  have  desegre- 
gated their  faculties  to  then  recommend  a 
school  district  which  has  not  been  found  In 
compliance" 

I  have  the  finding  by  the  hearing  examiner 
In  still  another  case  where  the  Assistant 
General  Counsel,  who  has  appeared  against 


various  schools,  appeared  You  will  note  on 
page  ;rl  of  this  di:>cument  the  significant 
statement  by  the  he.ixlng  examiner  In  which 
he  set  out  the  Issues  before  him    I  quote: 

'The  Commissioner  of  Education  seeks  to 
terminate,  and  to  refuse  to  grant  or  con- 
tinue, certain  classes  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  respondents  .  .  " 

If  there  was  any  question  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Department  or  the  Office  of 
Education,  this  statement  by  the  hearing 
examiner,  made  In  the  presence  of  Counsel, 
clearly  shows  what  the  purpose  was  In  each 
of  these  hearings  I  am  sure  that  this  un- 
reasonable position  on  this  sensitive  ques- 
tion Ls  not  in  accord  with  the  intentions  of 
the  Congress. 

Congress,  of  course,  prohibited  the  bussing 
of  students  to  bring  about  racial  balance. 
In  the  North,  bussing  would  be  a  method  to 
bring  about  Integration  and  would  go  beyond 
desegregation  as  set  out  In  Title  IV.  Sub.  Sec. 
401(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  have 
here  a  letter  In  which  you  will  be  interested. 
It  Indicates  the  same  tactics  will  be  used  to 
get  "voluntary"  bussing  In  the  South  and 
other  sections,  a  requirement  that  school- 
district  lines  be  set  up  to  force  integration, 
or  that  faculties  and  students  be  assigned  or 
reassigned  based  on  race,  are  also  methods 
to  bring  about  racial  balance,  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  shown  by  Title  IV,  Sub 
Sec.  401(b)  It  Is  my  own  belief  that  neither 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr.  Howe, 
nor  anyone  else  has  the  right  to  make  re- 
gional distinctions  by  forcing  the  assignment 
of  students  and  faculty  In  one  section  of  the 
country  and  not  In  another,  merely  because 
the  actions  to  bring  It  about  are  different 
Again  from  observation,  if  they  get  by  with 
indirect  control  here,  you  can  count  on  them 
moving  In  on  you 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  Mr 
Howe  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post,  Friday.  March 
3rd.  In  which  he  said: 

the  agency  could   not  require   racial 
balancing  as  a  condition  of  aid." 

Despite  this,  withholding  funds  or  the 
threat  to  withhold  funds  Is  being  used 
throughout  the  Southeastern  United  States 
to  do  that  which  Mr  Howe  says  his  agency 
could  not  do 

From  all  these  hearings  the  conclusion  Is 
Inescapable  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, by  withholding  funds  is  trying  to  force 
racial  balancing  by  requiring  hiring  or  as- 
signment by  race,  or  by  change  In  school  dis- 
trict lines,  or  by  abolishing  schools,  or  chang- 
ing from  high  schools  to  grammar  schools, 
using  the  power  of  the  school  district  officials. 

As  to  how  far-reaching  this  matter  of  pres- 
sure goes.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  refusing  edu- 
cational films  to  a  public  school  for  use  In 
science  classes — "on  the  recommendation  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  "  This 
school  Is  completely  desegregated  within  the 
meaning  of  Title  IV.  Sub.  Sec  401(b)  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  Also.  I  have  here  the 
news  account  of  a  threat  to  cut  off  defense 
research  contracts  with  the  University  of 
Michigan  unless  the  University  recruits  stu- 
dents and  faculty  by  race 

It  borders  on  the  criminal  to  deprive  chil- 
dren of  all  races  of  educational  benefits, 
where  there  has  been  a  bona  fide  desegrega- 
tion within  the  definition  of  Title  IV.  Sub 
Sec  401(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
with  all  students  having  the  right  to  attend 
any  school  In  any  school  building  within  the 
district  where  they  live,  and  receiving  all  the 
benefits  protected  by  Section  601  of  Title  VI, 
as  Is  the  case  In  our  schools:  and  the  Depiut- 
ment  of  Education  should  be  directed  to  ap- 
prove and  or  release  funds  where  a  school 
district  desegregates  within  the  definition  of 
that  term  In  Title  IV.  Sub.  Sec  401(b)  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 

We  would  respectfully  urge  that  to  grant 
or  allocate  funds  to  schools  which  are  de- 


segregated, as  that  term  Is  defined  by  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  where  all  the 
rights  of  Sec.  601  are  protected  and  enjoyed, 
does  not  support  discrimination;  but  to  with- 
hold funds  Is  to  deprive  all  students  of  funds 
for  education 

For  the  US  Department  of  Education  to 
require  local  schools  or  school  districts  or 
other  educational  Institutions  to  submit  a 
plan  of  operation  calling  for  compulsory  as- 
signment of  students  and  faculty  by  race, 
satisfactory  to  the  ComnUssloner  of  Educa- 
tion, before  federal  funds  for  education  are 
released,  is  to  run  the  schools  by  Indirection 
from  Washington — and  Is  completely  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Even  the  revised  guidelines  prohibit  what 
Is  being  forced  by  threat  on  a  "voluntary" 
basts : 

"Sec.  18152.  Officials  not  to  Influent* 
choice 

"No  official,  teacher,  or  employee  of  the 
school  system  may  require  or  request  any 
student  or  prospective  student  to  submit  a 
choice  form  during  the  choice  period  other 
than  by  the  prescribed  letter,  notice,  and 
choice  form  After  the  choice  period,  the 
school  system  must  make  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  completed  choice  form  from 
any  student  who  has  not  exercised  a  choice. 
However,  at  no  time  may  any  official,  teacher. 
or  employee  of  the  school  system,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  seek  to  Influence  any 
parent,  student,  or  any  other  perscjn  Involved, 
In  the  exercise  of  a  choice,  or  f.ivor  or  penal- 
ize any  person  because  of  a  choice  made. 
Information  concerning  choices  made  by  In- 
dividual students  or  schools  to  which  they 
are  assigned  may  not  be  made  public." 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  discussed  what  has 
been  happening  with  or  to  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation funds  appropriated  la-st  year  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  I  realize  It  may  be  beyond 
your  control  to  force  a  correction  In  the  use 
of  these  funds  already  appropriated.  How- 
ever, It  is  our  plea  that  funds  provided  by 
your  committee  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
be  on  such  terms  as  to  see  that  funds  are 
made  available  to  all  school  districts  or  other 
educational  institutions  completely  desegre- 
gated as  that  t«rm  Is  defined  in  Title  IV,  Sub. 
Sec.  401(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  open  to  all  students  within  such  district. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  to  ■withhold 
funds  or  threaten  to  do  so  until  a  local 
school  district  agrees  to  abolish  certain 
schools,  or  to  use  the  power  of  the  school 
board  to  assign  students  or  hire  faculty  by 
race.  Is  as  much  a  use  of  force  to  bring  about 
racial  balancing  as  requiring  bussing  In  our 
cities. 

What  the  Department  of  Education  seeks 
to  force,  "racial  balance,"  must  not  be  one 
thing  In  one  area  and  another  In  another, 
merely  because  the  actions  to  bring  It  about 
are  different.  The  use  of  force  is  common  to 
both,  the  end  result  Is  the  same,  and  the 
use  of  force  was  prohibited  by  the  Congress. 

We  respectfully  submit  we  must  prohibit 
use  of  educational  funds  to  pressure,  to  In- 
terfere with,  or  otherwise  attempt  to  control 
or  change  the  operation  of  local  public 
schools  where  there  Is  freedom  of  choice  of 
attendance  extended  to  all  students  to  at- 
tend any  school  building  in  such  district 
and  full  enjoyment  by  all  in  line  with  Sec- 
tion 601  of  TlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  these  three 
schools.  I  do  so  because  I  am  familiar  with 
the  facts  shown  In  the  hearings,  where  at- 
torneys for  the  Department  of  Education 
asked  that  funds  be  withheld.  I  know  they 
are  representative  of  the  situation  we  face 
In  our  section  now  and  which  you  will  face 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  We  are 
convinced  the  Congress  never  Intended  any 
such  handling  of  school  funds  and  schools. 

We  believe  it  Imperative  that  your  com- 
mittee make  plain  In  your  report  the  true  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  provide  such  restrlc- 
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tions  in  the  use  of  funds.  admlnUtratlve  and 

otherwise,  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  or  any  other 
Federal  official  from  directly  or  Indirectly 
controlling  local  schools,  school  districts,  or 
ether  educational  Institutions,  contrary  to 
Congressional  Intent  in  writing  the  various 
laws,  and  thereby  depriving  students  of  the 
benefits  of  federal  funds  appropriated  to 
aid  education:  and  affirmatively  direct  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  schools  which  are  fully 
desegregated  iis  that  term  is  defl'ned  by  said 
Title  IV.  Sub  Sec.  401(b).  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964 

Mr  Chairman,  we  leave  with  you  the  rec- 
ords of  the  hearings  In  the  cases  with  which 
I  am  personall"  familiar,  together  with  let- 
ters from  people  I  know  to  be  fair.  If  there 
be  any  question  as  to  whether  the  actions 
to  which  we  refer  have  been  willful  or  have 
come  by  reason  of  misinterpretation  of  what 
the  Congress  Intended  in  the  various  Acts, 
there  Ls  every  reason  for  your  Committee  to 
see  that  the  intent  of  Congress  Is  carried 
out. 

I  hope  you  won't  think  me  presumptuous; 
however.  I  have  here  several  drafts  of  pro- 
posed language  for  your  consideration.  If  this 
wording  were  adopted  by  your  Committee 
and  the  Congress,  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  intent  of  Congress  and  we  believe 
funds  you  appropriate  for  education  would 
then  go  to  aid  schools,  school  districts,  and 
other  educational  Institutions  on  a  fair  basis; 
and  you  would  thereby  prevent  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  from  attempting  to 
exercise  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  personnel,  or  otherwise  to  control 
schools,  school  districts,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  from  Washington,  con- 
trary to  the  expressed  intent  of  the  Congress. 
These  we  will  leave  with  your  Committee. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  and 
Members  of  the  Committee  for  your  time 
and  attentloii  and  express  the  hope  your 
Committee  will  see  fit  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  malnt:\ln  educational  programs  as 
Congress  Intended. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  not  ordinarily 
take  the  time  of  the  House  at  this  late 
hour  if  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  in  the  Record  a  couple  of 
items  relating  to  the  deferral  powers, 
also  as  to  the  greater  necessity  for  this 
amendment  as  a  result  of  passage  of  the 
Fountain  amendment  than  existed  in 
the  past. 

When  we  had  this  issue  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  year  on  what  the  Foun- 
tain amendment  would  do  or  not  do,  I 
raised  the  question  that  in  my  opinion 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  there  was  no 
power  in  title  VI  to  defer.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  point  now  to  the  record 
of  the  hearings  on  this  subject,  and  to 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  I  quote  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  which  he 
indicates  that  to  guard  against  any  pos- 
sible abuse  w?  provide  for  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  additional  review  of  any  Fed- 
eral action  we  provide  for  hearings,  any 
action  terminating  or  refusing  to  grant 
or  continue  financial  assistance. 

The  record  was  replete  and  clear,  in 
my  opinion,  that  you  could  not  defer 
funds  without  public  hearings. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  my 
opinion  that  we  did  not  give  them  power 
to  defer  in  the  first  place,  but  the  Foun- 
tain amendment  has  settled  that  ques- 
tion. The  Fountain  amendment  says 
they  can  defer  only  for  60  days,  and  then 


hearings  in  90  days.  So  I  think  in  view 
of  the  existence  of  the  Fountain  amend- 
ment I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  I 
believe  his  amendment  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  to  be 
carried  out.  And  that  is  the  right,  and 
It  should  be  a  right,  of  a  local  com- 
munity trying  to  educate  its  children, 
to  be  heard  In  a  proper  hearing  before 
funds  are  cut  off. 

We  are  talking  about  the  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  governments.  Certainly,  there 
should  be  a  right  to  be  heard  before 
funds  are  cut  ofif.  With  the  acceptance 
of  the  Fountain  amendment,  without  this 
amendment,  the  additional  Fountain 
amendment,  then  the  administration 
could  take  the  position  that  they  could 
defer  without  hearings.  In  my  opinion, 
that  is  wrong  and  definitely  contrary  to 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
specifically  says,  and  I  am  quoting  from 
that  act,  title  VI,  section  602 : 

Compliance  with  any  requirement  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  affected  by 
termination  or  refusal  to  grant  or  to  con- 
tinue assistance. 

Now  the  Fountain  amendment  gives 
them  the  power  to  defer  "to  any  recip- 
ient as  to  whom  there  is  an  express  find- 
ing on  the  record  after  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  of  a  failure  to  comply  with 
such  requirement." 

This  was  written  in  the  1964  act  on 
the  insistence  of  many  of  us  that  a  local 
community  should  not  lose  funds  with- 
out a  hearing.  But  deferral  is  now  legal- 
ized. Hearings  should  accompany  it. 

This  amendment  is  essential. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  no  school  district  is  being 
denied  any  funds  it  is  now  receiving  with- 
out a  hearing.  I  want  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  to  be  sure  he  understands  that. 
Federal  funds  cannot  be  cut  off  without  a 
hearing — and  they  are  not  being  cut  off 
without  a  hearing.  I  want  that  under- 
stood. Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
deny  that  that  is  the  case  ? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  should  not  object  to  this 
amendment.  This  merely  codifies  it  so 
that  they  will  do  what  you  now  say  they 
are  doing  administratively. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  Is  al- 
ready codified.  I  repeat,  no  school  dis- 
trict is  being  cut  off  from  any  Federal 
funds  It  is  now  receiving  for  any  pro- 
gram without  a  hearing. 

The  only  deferrals  under  the  modified 
Fountain  amendment  language  which 
was  brought  back  from  conference  last 
year  are  In  the  cases  of  new  applica- 
tions for  new  activities. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  can 
defer  the  payment  of  a  grant  for  up  to 
60  days — If  he  has  a  hearing  within  the 
60  days;  and  up  to  another  30  days,  if 
he  gets  the  decision  out  within  that  30 
days. 

So  there  is  a  total  maximum  deferral 


of  90  days,  and  then  only  with  respect  to 
new  applications. 

What  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina proposes  is  that  we  pay  first  and  ask 
questions  afterward. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  with 
respect  to  a  new  program  to  hold  up  ap- 
proval of  an  application  to  check  to  see 
if  there  is  going  to  be  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  about  that.  But  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  wants  to 
say  we  cannot  do  that  and  we  have  to 
give  school  districts  money  even  if  they 
have  no  intention  of  complying  with  title 
VI — period. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  would 
have  to  give  them  the  money  and  go 
through  the  hearing  process  on  a  new 
program.  I  think  what  Congress  did  last 
year  is  all  that  justice  requires.  To  do 
what  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  asking  would,  in  effect,  make  it 
possible  for  a  school  district  to  defy  the 
Congress  and  still  get  its  money,  and  then 
say,  "Try  and  get  it  back." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  asked 
these  questions  of  Commissioner  Howe 
when  he  was  before  us  on  the  guidelines 
and  he,  in  effect,  responded  as  you  have 
said — that  they  had  to  make  a  decision 
within  the  90  days,  and  if  they  made  a 
decision,  the  people  continued  to  get  the 
money  until  there  was  a  finality — and 
that  might  wind  up  in  the  Supreme  Court 
4  years  later — and  they  are  drawing 
money  contrary-  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  know  the 
gentleman  feels  that  he  is  correctly  stat- 
ing the  case.  What  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  I  found  the  facts  com- 
pletely opposite  to  what  I  thought,  and 
I  seriously  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
gentleman's  information.  The  gentle- 
man is  saying  what  they  are  supposed  to 
do  and  I  am  telling  you  from  experience 
that  they  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  in  response  that  I 
checked  this  matter  out  as  thoroughly 
as  I  could,  and  I  found  that  the  only  In- 
stances in  which  the  Office  of  Education 
deviated  from  the  60-day  and  30-day 
requirements  were  when  it  did  not  have 
enough  administrative  personnel  to  hold 
the  necessary  number  of  hearings  within 
60  days.  Some  of  them  slipped  by.  And 
the  Office  of  Education  let  a  number  of 
school  districts  it  did  not  think  were  in 
compliance  go.  In  several  instances,  it 
failed  because  of  clerical  error  to  notify 
the  school  district  it  was  now  released 
and  could  get  the  funds.  This  was  be- 
cause HEW  did  not  have  the  personnel 
to  carry  through  with  the  hearings  to 
a  decision  within  the  prescriijed  period 
of  time.  But  that  is  the  only  violation  in 
the  spirit  or  intent  of  the  act. 

I  might  add,  HEW  has  asked  for  addi- 
tional personnel,  and  the  gentleman  and 
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his    colleagues    on    the    Appropriations 
Committfe  have  cut  their  request  in  half. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  ficm  North  Carolina. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
Office  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
ha.s  violatL'd  title  VI  of  the  Ci\il  Rights 
Act:' 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  It  Is  my 
position  that  the  present  law,  the  modi- 
fied Fountain  amendment,  which  came 
from  conference  last  year,  expresses  all 
of  the  tests  required  m  this  situation 
with  respect  to  a  deferral  before  hearing. 
If  you  are  talking  sbout  .someone  violat- 
ing the  la.v,  HEW  could  violate  the  new 
lav,'  just  as  it  violated  the  old.  But  I  do 
not  believe  it  has  or  that  it  will. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  days  ago  we 
witnessed  the  13th  anniversary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  desegregation  decision 
of  1954  After  13  long  years  of  all 
deliberate  speed,  the  mandate  of  that 
hastoric  decision  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
Sek;regated  schooling  still  exists  In  the 
South.  According  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, only  12  4  percent  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents in  1 1  Southern  States  are  enrolled 
this  year  with  white  students.  That  is 
only  12' J  percent,  In  the  light  of  this 
evidence  of  continued  discrimination,  it 
is  clear  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  has  not  been  sufficiently  en- 
forced. Yet  Commissioner  Howe  has  been 
viciously  attacked  for  trying  to  aid  de- 
segregation, and  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  impede  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  its 
efforts  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

While  there  are  only  12 'j  percent  Ne- 
gro students  attending  school  with  white 
students  throughout  the  11  Southern 
States,  let  us  look  at  the  figures  in  spe- 
cific States 

In  Alabama,  the  figure  is  2  4  percent; 
in  Mississipp;.  2  6  percent,  in  Louisiana, 
2  6  percent,  in  South  Carolina,  4  9  per- 
cent; in  Georgia.  6  6  percent  In  spite  of 
these  shocking;  statistics,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  certified  that 
over  98  percent  of  all  the  southern  school 
districts  ;ire  in  compliance  and  eligible 
to  receive  Federal  aid 

I  would  suggest  that  that  proves  the 
failure  to  administer  title  VI  in  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
Civil  Right-s  Act  ol  1964  as  we  wrote  it 
Instead  of  title  VI.  as  I  advocated  before 
and  after  that  law.  Congress  should  have 
enacted  a  complete  ban  on  Federal  aid 
to  any  program  in  which  there  is  any 
dLscrimination    On  various  occasions.  I 
ofTered  antidiscrimination  amendments 
to  appropriation  bills  in  order  to  prevent 
funds  from  going  to  segregated  schools. 
Last    year    I    opposed    the    Fountain 
amendment  which  passed  the  House   Its 
effect  wouid  have  been  uj  undermine  title 
VI  by  requiring  a  hearing  and  a  finding 
of  noncompliance  before  a  new  applica- 
tion for  funds  could  even  be  deferred 

Now  we  are  back  again  with  the  same 
proposal  The  language  was  changed  last 
year  In  the  Senate  to  provide  that  action 


on  applications  could  not  be  deferred  for 
more  than  a  total  of  90  days,  60  days  be- 
fore a  hearing  and  30  days  thereafter. 
The  effect  of  that  amendment  has  been 
to  impede  the  Office  of  Education  in 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  that  was  pre- 
dictable. 

The  pending  amendment  would  frus- 
trate title  VI.  It  would  lead  to  all  kinds 
of  delaying  tactics  by  southern  school 
districts,  and  it  would  increase  the  pres- 
sures from  diehard  segregationists  on 
those  local  school  administrators  who 
are  trying  In  good  faith  to  comply  with 
the  guidelines  and  who  have  encountered 
great  public  hostility  for  doing  so. 

Some  have  tried  to  comply,  and  they 
find  the  ground  being  cut  out  from  un- 
der them  from  Washington  and  from 
Congress. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  has  been  too 
much  hue  and  cry  about  the  guidelines. 
So  much,  in  fact,  that  it  has  concealed 
the  real  facts  about  segregation  in  the 
South.  There  are  approximately  1.520 
school  districts  out  of  a  total  of  4,883  in 
the  17  Southern  and  border  States  in 
which  discrimination  and  segregation  are 
known  to  exist  today  Yet  funds  have 
been  terminated  in  only  38  cases.  That  is 
only  38  cases  And  enforcement  action 
has  been  initiated  m  only  259  school  dis- 
tricts. So  we  are  talking  here  about  38 
cases  In  which  funds  have  been  cut  off. 
and  259  districts  out  of  4.661  in  which 
any  action  has  been  Initiated  at  all- 
there  are  222  districts  under  court  orders 
to  desegregate.  It  seems  clear  that  title 
VT  has  not  been  enforced  as  Congress 
intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  and  must  use  Its  full  powers 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  I  deplore  any  attempt 
on  this  floor  or  elsewhere  to  erode  title 
VI.  The  pending  amendment  would  do 
just  that  It  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  fund  school  districts  which  are  in 
flagrant  defiance  Let  us  remember, 
school  districts  which  are  not  in  compli- 
ance are  already  being  funded.  But  it 
would  compel  the  funding  of  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  in  flagrant  noncomph- 
ance.  while  proceedings  to  terminate 
funds  would  be  prolonged  and  delayed. 
It  IS  hypocritical  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  ask  for  voluntary  compliance 
and  at  the  same  time  support  segregated 
schools  with  Federal  funds.  It  is  time  to 
end  this  h>TX)crisy  by  cutting  off  all 
funds  to  school  districts  where  discrimi- 
nation and  .segregation  exist. 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Williams]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WTLUAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  found  that  the  Office  of 
Education  has  gone  beyond  the  law  In 
enforcing  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  This  Is  a 
harsh   Indictment  of  an   agency  which 


controls  funds  for  the  education  of  little 
children. 

When  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
must  caution  the  Office  of  Education  to 
follow  the  law,  we  are  reaching  a  danger- 
ous point. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  testi- 
fied that  his  office  has  urped  the  closing 
of  some  schools  because  they  were  what 
he  described  as  "small,  inadequate, 
racially  segregated  schools."  He  did  not 
say  the  existence  of  these  schools  vio- 
lated the  Civil  Rights  Act.  No  one  was 
found  guilty  of  breaking  the  law.  By  us- 
ing his  power  to  control  the  flow  of 
fund.<^  into  those  school  districts,  the 
Commissioner  himself  violates  the  law 
by  using  threats  and  intimidation  to 
force  changes  In  local  school  systems. 
This  IS  a  dangerous  abuse  of  power. 

In  the  past,  when  the  Commissioner 
felt  that  Insignificant  progress  wa.'^  be- 
ing made  by  a  school  district  toward 
desegregation,  he  has  sent  investigators 
to  consult  with  school  officials.  These  in- 
vestigators have  been  primarily  law  stu- 
dents from  the  North.  Many  arc  brash 
and  arrogant:  most  are  totally  inexperi- 
enced in  administrative  pi-oblems  and 
procedures  connected  v,  ith  the  operation 
of  an  educational  system.  Yet  funds  have 
been  delayed  by  the  Commissioner  based 
on  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  his 
boy-wonder  investigators. 

Commissioner  Howe  has  publicly 
avowed  his  intention  to  change  estab- 
lished social  patterns  not  intended  by 
Congress  in  passing  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
or  in  approving  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  He  has  clo.';pd 
schools  to  bring  about  racial  balanct\  He 
has  required  schools  to  assign  teachers 
by  race. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Imperative  that 
local  school  districts  be  relieved  of  the 
dictatorial  demands  of  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats. The  President  of  the  United 
States  should  act  immediately.  He  should 
replace  Harold  Howe  II  with  a  matuie 
educator  who  is  more  interested  in  edu- 
cation than  social  innovation.  Otherwise 
the  restraints  imposed  by  Congress  will 
have  little  effect.  Howe  can  ignore  a  1967 
act  of  Congress  as  easily  as  a  1964  act  or 
1965  act  which  he  has  already  done 

The  people  in  my  State  in  particular 
are  tired  of  having  their  schools  and  hos- 
pitals run  by  zealous  social  planners  a 
thousand  miles  away.  They  are  tiicd  of 
having  their  children's  idiication  caught 
up  in  a  web  of  issues  with  no  bearing  on 
the  enlightenment  aiid  acquisition  of 
knowledge  by  their  children. 

Unless  this  problem  is  solved,  we  can 
hold  out  little  hope  that  the  education 
of  the  next  generation  will  be  anything 
more  than  a  mass  ideological  indix'tri- 
nation  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amrndment  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Fountain  1  will  provide  .some  relief  from 
autocratic  acts  of  an  appointed  bureauc- 
racy, and  will  at  least  allow  the  presenta- 
tion of  both  sides  of  individual  guide- 
line controversies.  In  fairness,  his 
amendment  should  be  adopted 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks  at    this   point   In   the   Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  reasonable 
and  just,  pro%iding  public  oflicials  and 
school  admini.'^trators  the  same  protec- 
tion of  due  process  we  insi.st  be  provided 
the  vilest  criminals  in  our  land  when 
accused  of  wrongdoing,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding protection  for  many  innocent 
children  whose  education  is  in  part  sup- 
ported by  funds  which  might  otherwise 
be  preempt  orily  cut  off  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  OiFice  of  Education  has,  at  points, 
seemed  to  many  of  u.s  unreasonable  and 
unjust  in  its  intepretation  of  the  law,  and 
precipitous  in  its  actions,  based  upon 
such  interijretation.  For  the  protection 
of  the  people  and  the  assurance  of  due 
process  of  law.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  debated  less  than  6 
months  ago.  Tlie  Members  ail  know  how 
they  are  going  to  vote.  I  a.'-k  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  cease  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chair.nan  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  116. 
noes  62. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

tftle  i ame.ndmfnts  to  the  elementary  and 

secondary  education  act  of  1965.  and  re- 
lated amendments 

amkn:)mf:nt  offered  by   mr.  qvie 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
Tile  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
44,  after  line  U.  insert  the  foHowlng: 

"Part  A — Block  Grants  to  the  States  for 
Continuing  Educational  Progress 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19G5  is  re- 
designated as  title  VIII.  and  sections  701 
through  706  are  redesignated  as  sections  801 
through  806.  respectively,  and  all  references 
to  any  such  section  in  that  or  any  other  law, 
or  in  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  amended  so 
as  to  refer  to  such  section  as  so  designated. 

"(b)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting after  title  VI  a  new  title  VII  as  fol- 
lows ; 

'■  'TITLE  Vll — BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES  FOR 
CONTINUING    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS 

"  'Authorization  on  continuing  basis 
"Sec.  701.  (a)  To  the  end  of  enhancing 
the  fundamental  capability  of  the  several 
States  to  make  effective  progress  in  meeting 
educational  needs,  and  to  carry  forward  the 
type  of  programs  initiated  under  titles  I.  II, 
III.  and  \'  of  this  .^f-t  without  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  Inherent  in  a  proliferation  of 
categorical  Federal  grants,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purposes 


of  titles  I,  II.  III.  and  V  of  this  Act  as  set 
forth  in  this  title. 

"'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,000.  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  continued 
educational  progress.  In  addition,  there  is 
hersby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  il)  to  make  payments,  un- 
der section  103(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  on  reservations 
serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  tiie 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  other  In- 
dian c'lildren  on  reservations.  (2)  to  make 
gi-ants  for  programs  for  migratory  children 
of  inigratory  agricultural  workers  under  sec- 
tion 103(a)  (6)  of  such  Act,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose the  Federal  percentage  shall  be  50  per 
centum,  (3)  to  make  grants  for  programs  for 
handicapped  children  in  Stale  supported  in- 
stitutions under  section  203(iii(5)  of  such 
Act,  and  (4)  to  make  the  grants  provided  for 
in  section  202(a)  and  302(a)(1)  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Indian  children  and  children  in  tlie 
overseas  dependent  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"  'Allotment  of  funds 

"'Sec.  7C2.  (a)(1)  From  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  for  each  fiscal 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  in  e.xcess  of  3  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and,  fir.st,  shall 
allot  such  amount  among  the  Common- 
wealth, of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Island,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  title,  and  then  may  use  reserved  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  special  projects  and  educational 
planning  as  provided  in  section  707.  From 
the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  to  each  State  (other  than 
those  listed  in  the  first  sentence)  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  such  remainder  as  the  product  of — 

"'(A)  the  school-age  population  of  the 
State,  and 

"'(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2)  ),  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States. 

"'(2)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  the  product  of 
(A)  50  per  centum  and  (B)  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  income  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  State  by  the  income  per 
child  of  school  age  for  the  United  States. 
except  that  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  33  V3  per  centum  or  more 
than  66%  per  centum.  The  allotment  ratios 
shall  be  computed  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"  '(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"'(A)  The  term  "child  of  school  age" 
means  a  member  of  the  population  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  in- 
clusive. 

"'(B)  The  term  "United  States"  means 
the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"'(C)  The  term  "income  per  child  of 
school  age"  for  any  State  or  for  the  United 
States  means  the  total  personal  income  for 
the  State  and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  In  such  State  and  In  the  United  States, 
respectively. 

"'(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on 


such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (ai  for  that  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
ijf  stich  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceed  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
.imong  the  .States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year. 

■••(c)  nie  amount  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  la)  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  less  than  the  aggregate 
amount  of  its  allotments  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  under  titles  I,  II, 'ill, 
and  V  of  this  Act. 

"  'Uses  of  Federal  funds 

■■  •Sec.  703,  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  iu  accordance  with  applications  "ap- 
proved under  section  704.  for — 

"'(1)  programs  and  projects  (including 
the  acquisition  of  eqiUpment  and.  where 
necessary,  the  construction  of  school  facil- 
ities )  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children,  and  which  give  the  highest 
priority  to  school  attendance  areas  having 
high  concentrations  of  such  children; 

'■'(2)  the  provision  of  library  resources, 
textbooks.  labor:itory  and  other  instructional 
equipment,  audiovisual  equipment,  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State; 

•'•(3)  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
supplement.iry  educational  centers  to  serve 
broad  educational  needs  by  consulting  with 
and  involving  the  public  and  private  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  artistic  resources  of 
communities  and  by  conducting  experimen- 
tal and  innovative  programs  related  to  re- 
gional and  national  programs  of  educational 
research  and  development,  and  which  are  op- 
erated as  authorized  by  section  303  of  this 
Act  so  that  (A)  the  program  will  utilize  the 
best  available  talents  and  resources  and  will 
substantially  increase  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  ap- 
plicant, and  (B)  to  the  extent  consistent 
vv-ith  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  the  supplementary  educational  activi- 
ties and  services  provided  under  the  program 
are  to  meet,  provision  is  made  for  participa- 
tion of  such  children; 

■•■(4)  the  strengthening  of  State  leader- 
ship and  supervision  provided  through  the 
State  educational  agencis.  and  the  initiation 
of  comprehensive  educational  planning  to 
identify  and  attack  educational  problems  on 
a  continuing  basis,  as  authorized  by  sections 
501(a)  and  503  ( a )  of  this  Act;  and  " 

"  ^(5)  programs  designed  to  Improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  children  In  Insti- 
tutions for  the  handicapped,  or  for  neglected 
or  delinquent  children. 

••  'State  plans 

"  'Sec  704.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State 
educational  agency,  a  State  plan  which — 

••  '  ( 1 )  sets  forth  a  program  for  expending 
funds  under  this  part  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  703  and  Indicates  the  prob- 
able allocation  of  funds  for  these  general 
purposes; 

••'(2i  provides  that  (A)  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  funds  allotted  or  reallotted 
under  section  702  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  to  fund  programs  and  projects  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educational- 
ly deprived  children  (as  provided  by  section 
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703(1 1  ) .  and  iB)  not  less  than  7  per  centum 
of  the  funds  allotted  or  reallotted  under  sec- 
tion 702  for  any  flscal  year  shall  be  used  for 
the  provision  of  library  resources,  textbooks, 
laboratory  and  other  Instructional  equip- 
ment, and  audiovisual  equipment  i  as  pro- 
vided by  section  703  ( 2 )  i . 

■■■i3i  provides  that,  to  the  e.xtent  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  school  districts  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies conducting  programs  under  section  703, 
provision  will  be  made  on  an  equitable  basis 
for  Including  special  educational  services  and 
arrangements  isuch  as.  but  not  limited  to. 
dual  enrollment  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision, mobile  education  services  and  equip- 
ment, and  other  special  educational  arrange- 
ments) m  which  such  children  can  par- 
ticipate: 

'•  '  I  4  I  provides  that  arrangements  ( whether 
through  the  State  educational  agency  or 
some  other  State  or  local  public  agency  i  for 
the  distribution  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, laboratory  and  other  Instructional 
equipment,  and  audiovisual  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils 
shall  Include  provisions  for  the  loan  of  such 
resources.  te.Krbooks.  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils  In  nonpublic  schools. 

"'(5i  contains  assurances  that  the  high- 
est priority  In  the  use  of  funds  under  this 
title  will  be  given  to  local  educational 
agencies  which  are  experiencing  the  greatest 
educational  difficulties  because  of  such  fac- 
tors as  \.\)  heavy  concentrations  of  eco- 
nomically and  culturally  deprived  children. 
(B)  rapid  Increases  In  school  enrollment 
which  overwhelm  the  financial  resources  of 
a  local  educational  agency,  and  (C>  geo- 
^aphlc  Isolation  and  economic  depression 
In  particular  areas  of  the  State; 

"'i6)  provides  that  anv  local  educational 
agencv  or  other  aopUcant  for  assistance  un- 
der this  title  which  Is  denied  such  assl.stance 
may  have  an  opoortunltv  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  State  educational  agency: 

"'(7(  seta  forth  t>ollcles  and  procedures 
deslencd  to  as.-iiire  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  vinder  thl.s  title  for  anv  fiscal  vear 
lAi  will  not  be  comlngled  with  State  funds 
and  iB>  win  be  so  u.sed  as  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the 
level  of  State  !oral.  and  nrlvate  school  funds 
that  would  In  the  ab-tence  of  such  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  for  library  re- 
sources textbooks.  laboratory  and  other  in- 
structional equipment  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials,  and  in 
no  case  supplant  such  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate school  funds: 

"■(8*  contains  assurances  that  no  pay- 
ments will  be  made  under  this  title  to  any 
local  educational  agenov  for  any  flscal  year 
unless  the  combined  fiscal  effort  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  wtih  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner!  of  that  agency  and  the 
State  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  free 
public  educatl<;in  by  that  agency  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such 
combined  fiscal  effort  for  the  purpose  for 
the  second  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"'(9)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  m.ay  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  propKT  dLsbnirsement  of. 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  including  any  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  any  other  public  agency) 
under  this  Utie.  and 

"•(10)  provides  for  making  such  reports. 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion, as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
title,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
afTordlng  such  .iccess  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports 
■'■(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 


which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) 

"  'Payments  to  States 
•  'Sec.  705  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  702  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
In  carrying  out  Its  State  plan.  Such  payments 
may  be  made  In  Installments,  and  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments 

■■  (bi  In  any  SUte  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  704ib)  and  In  which 
no  State  agency  is  authorized  by  law  to  con- 
duct educational  testing  or  to  provide  library 
resources,  textbooks,  laboratory  and  other 
Instructional  equipment,  audiovisual  equip- 
ment and  materials,  or  other  printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials  for  the  use 
of  children  and  t>  c^^er?  In  any  one  or  more 
elementary  or  secordary  schools  in  such 
State,  the  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for 
such  testing  and  for  the  provision  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  Instructional  materials 
and  equipment  for  such  use  and  shall  pay 
the  cost  thereof  for  any  flscal  year  out  of 
that  State's  allotment. 

'■  'Public  control  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, laboratory  arid  other  instructional 
equipment.  audiovi.<iual  equipment  and 
materials,  and  other  instructional  mate- 
rial and  types  which,  may  be  made  avail- 
able 

■■•Sec  706  (ai  Title  to  library  resources, 
textbooks,  laboratory  and  other  Instructional 
equipment,  audiovisual  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, and  other  printed  and  published  In- 
structional materials  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  title,  and  control  and  administration  of 
their  use.  shall  vest  only  in  a  public  agency 

'■■(b)  The  library  resources,  textbooks, 
laboratory,  and  other  instructional  equip- 
ment, audiovisual  equipment  and  materials, 
and  other  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional materials  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  title  for  use  of  children  and  teachers  in 
any  school  in  any  State  shall  be  limited  to 
those  which  have  been  approved  by  an  ap- 
pri>prlate  State  or  local  educational  author- 
ity or  agency  for  use.  or  are  used,  in  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  of  that  State. 
•■  'Special  project  grants 

"'Sec  707.  (ai  Prom  the  funds  reserved 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
702.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  grants  to  Stat:  educational  agencies  to 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental  projects 
for  developing  State  leadership  or  for  the 
establishment  of  special  services  which  h  ild 
promise  of  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  problems  common  to 
the  State  educational  agencies  of  all  or 
several  States.  (2)  to  arrange  for  Inter- 
changes of  personnel  between  the  United 
States  Olflce  of  Education  and  the  several 
States  I  as  provided  by  section  507  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965 1,  and  (3)  after  consultation  with 
and  approval  of  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency  or  agencies,  to  make  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  nd  organizations  for  proj- 
ects for  the  Improvement  or  expansion  of 
educational  planning  on  a  regional  IntT- 
state.  or  metropolitan  area  basis. 

"'(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may 
be  made  in  Installments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine,  except  that  payments  to  a  private 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization  con- 
ducted for  profit  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
a  contract  for  specified  services. 

"  'Legislative  intent 
"  Sec    708    It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
enacting  this  title  that  the  States  shall  have 


utmost  freedom,  consistent  with  require- 
ments of  section  704.  to  use  the  appropriated 
funds  for  the  Improvement  and  stren,^then- 
ing  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
within  each  State  by  meeting  educational 
needs  which  the  State  determines  are  most 
urgent  Accordingly,  the  Comml.ssloner  is  di- 
rected to  administer  the  program  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  paper- 
work. Justifications  and  negotiation  required 
of  applicants  and  to  expedite  the  transmis- 
sion of  funds  to  the  State.s,  To  that  end 
questions  of  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  are 
to  be  resolved  by  broad,  rather  than  narrow, 
interpretations  and.  whenever  possible.  In 
favor  of  the  programs  proposed  by  the  State. 
•'  •<4dminisfration  of  State  plans 

••■Sec.  709  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  704.  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  fir;  t  affording  the  State 
educational  agency  submitting  the  plan 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

"•(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  under  a  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  finds — 

•■■(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  704  ( a  ) .  or 

"'(2»  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
educational  agency  that  the  State  will  not  be 
regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

■■■(c)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  any 
project  under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
(40  use  276,1— 276a-5i  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  this  clause,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorg.inlza- 
tlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  FR  3176; 
5  use.  133Z-15I.  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U  SC, 
276c). 

"  'Judicial   review 

••■Sec.  710  la)  If  any  State  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Commissioner's  final  action 
with  respect  to  the  approval  of  a  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  704(a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  709(b).  such  State 
may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  o! 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

■••(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner, if  supported  by  sub.stantlal  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings, 

•  •(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  fir  in  part  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion  1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.'  '• 
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Mr.  HALL  i interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  this  amend- 
ment has  been  printed  in  the  Record 
and  IS  well  known,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  QUIE  (interrupting  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  this  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  that  two  other 
amendments  which  I  will  submit  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  need  to  explain  to 
my  colleagues  the  request  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc,  the  amendments  go 
to  two  different  other  places  which  refer 
only  to  the  money  authorization  for  1969 
and,  so.  they  might  as  well  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  similar  request  was  just  objected 
to,  I  would  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man if  he  has  any  concept  of  the  occur- 
rence as  a  result  of  the  caucus  which 
was  just  recently  held  on  the  floor  of 
the  House?  I  pertain  particularly  to 
planning  and  programing  of  the  debate 
on  this  bill  and  the  remainder  thereof. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  it  is  my  opinion  that 
it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
more  different  versions  of  this  amend- 
ment printed  and  in  view  of  the  prior 
objection.  I  am  constrained  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendinent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for 
a  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  understand  what  we  have  under 
consideration.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota a  while  ago  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  set  up  a  certain  number  of 
amendments  en  bloc.  I  understood  that 
request  was  denied.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  being  the  case,  I 
would  like  to  understand,  or  I  would  like 
to  have  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
what  part  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  Is  under 
consideration  at  the  present  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  explain  that  in  his  re- 
marks. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  withhold  his  parliamen- 
ary  inquiry  I  might  say  that  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  in  two  instances: 
one  that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read,  and  the  other  that  it  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  I  understand  the  objec- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri was  to  it  being  considered  as  read. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  considered 
en  bloc,  because  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  is  just  a  very  short  one  that 
would  take  a  matter  of  2  minutes  to 
read,  and  I  would  explain  then  what  the 
amendment  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE]? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  I  would  like  to 
find  out  is  just  what  part  of  this  H.R. 
8983,  if  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
is  currently  under  consideration  and 
what  part  is  the  second  part  which  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  have  considered 
at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  second  part  is  only  that 
which  changes  the  present  bill  as  it  af- 
fects authorizations  for  1969.  So  the  en- 
tire amount  of  my  proposal  has  already 
been  read.  It  Is  only  conforming  amend- 
ments as  to  which  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Do  I  understand  that  all 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  8983,  has  been  read  as 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  say  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman. As  has  been  stated  many  times 
before  here,  there  were  made  some 
changes  that  were  in  the  Congressional 
Record  previously  to  the  bill  which  the 
gentleman  holds  in  his  hand.  So  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  and  to  my  col- 
leagues that  you  turn  to  page  13347  of 
the  Record  of  yesterday  and  you  will  be 
able  then  to  read  the  amendment  as  the 
C?lerk  has  just  read  It. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  the  proceedings,  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  want  to  agree  to  con- 
sider en  bloc  any  amendments  which 
may  not  be  totally  related  until  I  have  a 
little  better  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  will 
do  then  is  not  offer  them  en  bloc  but 
rather  in  order  that  you  might  see  what 
the  other  two  amendinents  are,  that  are 
conforming  amendments,  I  will  ask  when 
we  go  back  into  the  House  unanimous 
consent  to  include  extraneous  matter  and 
place  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
other  two  amendments  which  I  requested 
unanimous  consent  to  be  considered  en 
bloc  so  that  you  can  read  them  and  see 
them  tomorrow  when  they  are  offered. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  object,  but  I  do  so  in  order 
to  have  a  little  clearer  understanding  of 
what  we  are  doing,  but  frankly  I  could 
not  follow  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
as  it  was  being  read  a  while  ago,  and  if 
the  gentleman  will  do  what  he  has  just 
stated  then  I  will  withhold  any  objec- 
tion until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  I  may  explain  these  two 
amendments. 


Mr.  HARDY.  If  the  gentleman  can  ex- 
plain them  so  I  can  understand  them. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  I  will  explain  them 
now   if  I  am  recognized  to  do  so. 

The  first  conforming  amendment  goes 
to  page  72  beginning  on  line  16  of  the 
act,  and  if  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  it  strikes  out  $80  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
This  is  in  H.R.  7891,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

What  this  does — this  language  is  im- 
necessary  if  my  amendment  is  adopted. 

Also  on  page  86,  it  strikes  out  line  3 
through  line  6,  and  then  line  15,  it  strikes 
out  "each"  and  on  line  16  strikes  out  ", 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  on 
hne  25,  page  86,  it  strikes  out  "each"  and 
on  page  87,  begirming  in  line  1,  it  strikes 
out  ",  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year". 

What  each  of  these  conforming 
amendments  does  is  to  remove  the  au- 
thorization for  1969  because  the  author- 
ization for  1969  will  already  have  been 
included  in  my  amendment  if  it  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quie]  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MB.   QtHE 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Qtrix: 
On  page  72,  beginning  In  line   16,  strike 
out  ".  and  $80,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969". 

On  page  86,  line  3.  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  6;  and  redesig- 
nate subsections  (b)  through  (g)  as  (a) 
through   (f).  respectively. 

On  page  86,  line  15,  strike  out  "each"  and 
In  line  16,  strike  out  ",  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal". 

On  page  86,  line  25,  strike  out  "each"  and 
page  87,  beginning  In  line  1,  strike  out  ", 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Could  the 
gentleman  inform  us  on  this  question :  If 
the  amendments  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  this  afternoon  are 
agreed  to  in  the  House,  would  they  be 
applicable  to  your  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  if  your  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted? 

Mr.  QUIE.  First,  my  amendment  is  not 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  withdraw 
that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  if  the  amendments 
that  were  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  prevail  on  a  record  vote  to- 
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morrow,  they  would  apply  to  my  amend- 
ment as  well  as  the  existmg  act. 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment whicn  I  have  offered  appears  on 
page  13347  of  yesterdays  Record  for 
May  22.  1967.  During  the  debate  of  the 
previous  day  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cusiiion  of  my  amendment,  and  the 
Members.  I  believe,  now  have  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  its  basic  points  and  what 
it  would  acrompllsh. 

Before  going  through  the  amendment 
section  by  section.  I  first  wish  to  put  in 
perspective  the  purposes  and  the  actual 
changes  that  would  be  made  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Act  if 
my  amendment  is  adopted. 

My  amendment  would  put  titles  I.  II. 
III.  and  V  under  one  State  plan,  similar 
to  the  State  plan  that  now  prevails  for 
title  II 

I  want  to  repeat  that  In  title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act 
rl^ht  now  each  State  is  required  to  de- 
velop a  State  plan  which  is  devised  in 
such  a  way  that  it  meets  the  needs  of 
each  CLimmunity  within  the  State  After 
the  State  has  developed  its  plan  in  co- 
operation with  the  schools  of  the  State, 
it  must  then  be  submitted  to  the  US 
Commissioner  of  Education.  At  the 
present  time  title  I  requires  that  the 
State  approve  any  project  or  program 
that  is  developed  by  each  local  school 
district  But  the  State  does  not  develop 
a  plan  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the 
St.ite  on  a  coordinated  basis  within  the 
State 

In  title  III  of  tUe  act  the  State  has 
virtually  no  authority.  In  title  III  there  is 
very  little  State  responsibility  Under 
title  III  all  the  State  is  permitted  to  do 
is  to  review  the  project  and  send  its 
comments  on  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  when  the  local  school  district 
sends  their  proposal  to  Washincton. 
where  it  is  haphazardly  considered  with 
thoasands  of  similar  applications. 

To  '-,'ive  you  an  idea  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  does  not  have  the  kind  of  author- 
ity in  title  III  that  I  have  spoken  of.  last 
year  on  a  number  of  projects  the  sugges- 
tions were  made  by  the  State  that  they 
not  be  approved,  and  they  should  be 
turned  down  by  the  US  Commissioner. 
and  he  then  approved  the  projects 
against  the  wishes  of  each  State  depart- 
ment of  education  which  had  detailed 
knowled.^e  of  conditions  and  needs  with- 
in its  own  State 

Title  V  provides  that  money  will  be 
made  available  to  the  State  department 
of  education  for  upLiradlng  the  depart- 
ment and  for  planning  and  improvement 
of  education  within  the  State 

There  is  a  15-percent  reserve  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  the 
pre.sent  time  in  title  V  and  an  additional 
$15  million  i.s  added  to  this  in  the  bill 
before  us.  H  R  7819,  of  which  25  percent 
would  be  reser\ed  for  the  sole  use  by  the 
Commissioner. 

My  amendment  would  make  all  the 
money  available  to  the  State  department 
of  education  for  title  V  with  the  excep- 
tion that  3  percent  of  the  money  would 
be  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
Territories,  and  for  any  additional  work 


that  he  feels  ought  to  be  done  through 
special  projects,  giving  him  discretion  in 
doinjr  so  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
present  act.  So  all  the  money  in  titles  I, 
II.  III.  and  V  would  follow  a  State  plan 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  it  has 
been  stated  by  .some  people  that  there  are 
States  that  are  not  capable  of  devising 
a  State  plan  now.  I  doubt  that  that  is 
true.  The  Vocational  Educational  Act  has 
been  operating  for  40  years  on  a  State 
plan.  The  Southern  States  as  well  as  the 
Northern  States  have  quite  capably  de- 
veloped State  plans  to  meet  the  needs 
within  their  States  and  to  follow  tlie 
exislin?  act. 

Also  in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  on  th  '  bo'rs  ^m-e  19"i8.  a  State 
p'an  is  followed  by  each  Slate  and  again 
the  States  quite  capably  have  de\eloped 
their  State  plans  Ko-.vever.  if  it  is  found 
that  some  States  need  nnre  help  in  de- 
veloping a  State  plan,  the  Commissioner 
can  wo.k  more  closely  with  them  if  this 
is  needed  It  would  r.ot  be  necessary  to 
work  so  closely  with  other  States  which 
have  had  more  experience  and  more  per- 
sonnel. 

The  States  wou!d  be  able  to  determine 
what  IS  needed  and  develop  their  plans 
for  the  total  amount  of  money  and  not 
be  limited  to  the  amount  now  author- 
ized or  appropriated  for  title  V. 

Another  change  in  my  amendment  be- 
side that  IS  the  bloc  grant  in  which 
suites  wou'.i  be  required  to  develop  State 
plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  .schools  with- 
in their  boundaries,  based  on  three  cri- 
teria that  I  have  required  them  to  fol- 
low One  is  that  it  be  placed  primarily  in 
the  areas  where  theie  is  concentration 
of  economically  and  culturally  deprived 
children.  The  second  is  where  there  is 
such  an  enormous  increase  m  school  pop- 
ulation that  the  financial  resources  of 
the  school  district  are  overwhelmed,  as 
occasionally  does  happen,  to  take  care 
of  them  The  third  is  where  there  is 
t-'eographic  isolation  or  economic  de- 
pression in  particular  areas  of  the  State. 

But  my  amendment  also  changes  the 
formula  that  operates  in  the  various  titles 
of  the  bill.  There  are  four  different  for- 
mulas operating  in  the  four  titles.  Titles 
II,  III.  and  V  are  not  too  unlike  the  for- 
mula which  I  have  provided  in  my 
amendment  However,  the  formula  in 
my  amendment  is  quite  different  from 
title  I,  and  title  I  carries  all  the  inequities 
that  have  been  mentioned  so  far  and 
will  be  fully  described  during  debate 

In  title  I  we  can  use  the  example  of 
New  York  receiving  $393  14  per  poor 
child,  as  compared  with  a  State  like 
Mississippi,  which  received  S129.64  per 
poor  child.  Or  if  we  want  to  take  States 
more  comparable  to  New  York  and  which 
border  on  it.  we  could  look  at  New  Jer- 
sey, with  S301.77,  or  Pennsylvania,  a 
neighbor,  with  $250.49.  or  Massachusetts, 
with  S260  57  per  poor  child. 

So  there  is  no  equitable  determina- 
tion between  the  States  of  the  amount  of 
money  each  State  will  receive  per  poor 
child  It  bases  it  only  on  the  kind  of  ex- 
penditures that  have  been  made  in  pre- 
vious years. 

Also  in  the  States  that  pay  high  AFDC 
amounts  to  families  which  have  incomes 
above  S2.000,  becau.se  of  the  AFDC  pay- 


ment, the  States  receive  more  money  as 
well.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  !Mr 
AyresI  put  in  the  Record  la.st  wiek  the 
table  on  the  amount  of  money  received 
because  of  AFDC  children  in  some  States. 
However,  in  other  States,  especially  the 
Southern  States,  there  are  no  AFDC 
statements  to  bring  them  up  above  the 
S2.000  figure.  Therefore,  these  States  are 
shorted  on  that  amount  of  money. 

It  was  proposed  last  year  that  we  move 
the  entire  formula  of  title  I  from  a 
$2.000-and-lcss  to  a  S3.000-and-le.ss  in- 
come family.  This  would  bring  sub- 
stantially more  money  to  the  Southern 
States  and  more  equity  as  between  all 
the  States.  However,  it  does  not — bear 
this  in  mind — tak?  *r.to  account  that 
many  of  these  youni;  people  do  not  live 
there  any  more.  In  .some  of  the  Southern 
States  and  counties  there  has  been  a  net 
reduction  in  the  number  of  schoolchil- 
dren in  the  last  decade.  That  means  they 
do  not  live  there. 

We  still  count  them.  What  is  wrong 
with  the  figures  is  that  we  used  the  1959 
income  figures  based  on  the  1960  census. 
You  can  imagine  how  inequitable  the 
1959  figures  are  We  will  use  them  until 
1972.  when  we  will  begin  to  use  the  1969 
figures  grthered  by  the  1970  census.  They 
will  be  already  3  years  old  and  3  yo-ars 
obsolete. 

So  the  necessity  is  to  use  something 
more  accurate  and  up  to  date,  and  more 
accurate  and  up  to  date  figures.  My 
amendment  uses  the  number  of  school- 
age  children  in  each  State  from  5  to  17 
These  are  the  children  whom  we  can  de- 
termine the  year  before  existed  in  the 
States  and  in  the  school  districts,  based 
upon  accurate  data  used  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  several  Fed- 
eral pro-;  rams. 

Therefore,  I  use  that  in  my  formula  I 
count  the  number  of  children  5  through 
17.  and  equalize  that  with  the  income  per 
school-age  child  factors  already  being 
used  in  a  number  of  otiu-r  bills,  such  as 
NDEA  and  vocational  education,  which 
have  payments  made  on  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  personal  income  per  school-age 
child.  This  formula  provides  more  assist- 
ance to  the  poorer  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr  McCormack,  and 
by  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr  Quie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  QUIE.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  was 
the  fairest  formula  I  could  find  That  is 
why  I  included  it  in  my  amendment. 

There  are  some  other  questions  which 
have  been  raised  about  the  involvement 
of  the  Indian  children  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  migratoiy  children,  of  the 
overseas  children,  and  of  the  handi- 
capped children. 

As  I  drafted  this  amendment  to  fit 
into  this  bill.  I  have  made  it  so  that 
there  is  a  special  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  Indian  children,  the  overseas 
children,  the  migratory  children  and  the 
handicapped  children  will  be  kept  Intact. 
precisely  as  in  the  act.  and  as  in  the 
amendments  which  I  hope  will  be  ap- 
proved in  H  R.  7819,  the  bill  before  the 
House. 
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Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  the  effect  of  his  amendment 
will  be  on  the  children  in  the  State 
schools  for  the  handicapped  children, 
m  the  nondi.strict  school  for  the  handi- 
capped children,  both  public  and  private, 
in  this  country,  who  arc  now  receiving 
benefits  under  Public  Law  89-313? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Section  701ibi  of  my  pro- 
posal provides  lor  .'-etting  aside  specific 
authorization  for  whatever  the  Congress 
might  appropriate  for  each  of  these  cate- 
gories of  children  under  the  act  as 
already  enact  I'd  and  as  amended. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Then  I  must  inform  the 
gentleman,  in  all  good  faith,  that  what 
he  has  done  is  t-o  put  the  children  in 
the  State  schools  for  the  deaf,  for  the 
blind,  for  the  retarded  and  for  the  emo- 
tional disturbed  back  where  they  were 
in  19tJ4,  before  we  discovered  the  defect 
in  the  original  Elementary  and  Second- 
ar>-  Education  Act.  where  we  put  these 
children  into  competition  for  funds  with 
the  children  of  the  local  school  districts. 
As  a  result,  they  did  not  receive  money. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  v.ill  say  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  correct  in  this  instance. 

If  the  gentleman  will  road  section  701 
overnight,  if  he  needs  that  much  time, 
he  will  see  that  they  are  not  required 
to  be  in  competition  with  the  rest  of 
tho.se  in  the  States.  There  is  specific 
authority  .set  aside  for  them  so  that  they 
need  not  be  in  competition. 

They  will  not  have  to  compete  for 
the  S3  billion  authorization,  but  there 
is  additional  money  authorized  for  them 
specifically  foi-  each  of  these  purposes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  the  amount  per  child  that  a  child 
could  receive  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  in 
a  given  State?  What  does  the  gentleman 
base  that  on? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  a  specific  authoriza- 
tion so  that  we  would  utilize  the  same 
authority  as  in  the  present  act.  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  that  amount  of 
money.  The  same  authority  would  re- 
main as  in  the  present  act. 

I  would  not  repeal  the  present  act.  My 
amendment  docs  not  repeal  any  title  of 
the  act.  That  same  authority,  which  is 
given  to  them,  is  continued  just  as  it 
now  is  in  the  act  by  my  amendment, 
with  a  separate  authorization  to  make 
certain  that  they  arc  able  to  receive  the 
same  amoiuit  of  money  under  the  same 
authorization.  or  whatever  larger 
amount  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  approve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Quie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  have  one  further  in- 
quiry. The  gentleman  says  he  has  kept 
them  in  the  act.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  QUIE.  For  the  same  as  the  present 
act,  1969. 

Mr.  CAREY.  After  1969,  then  what? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  it  would  be  the  same 
as  under  the  present  act.  We  will  then 


have  to  make  our  decision  on  what  we 
are  going  to  do  for  these  children. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
gentleman.  Under  the  terms  of  title  VI  of 
the  present  act,  Public  Law  89-313. 
adopted  in  September  of  1965,  this  is  not 
true.  They  are  in  separate  categories 
that  do  not  end.  They  remain  separate. 
and  we  do  not  have  to  make  a  decision. 
because  title  VI  is  a  standing  title. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  this  is  just  what  the  amendment 
does  that  the  gentleman  does  not  con- 
template, to  put  these  children  back  into 
a  competition  for  funds  in  a  State  plan. 
where  notoriously  they  have  been  mrable 
to  receive  the  true  benefits  they  deserve. 

This  is  one  of  the  hidden  things  in  the 
substitute,  which  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly discussed  with  those  wlio  have 
worked  in  the  field  of  the  liandicaj^ped. 

I  have  worked  in  that  field  for  9 
months  with  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side,  and  I  think  truly  your  act  would 
put  ther.e  children  back  10  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
m.inute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  talked  this  over  with 
representatives  of  the  handicapped  to 
make  certain  that  the  authority  given  to 
them  especially  in  titles  I  and  VI  is 
maintained  exactly  as  it  is  presently  in 
the  act.  As  far  as  title  VI  is  concerned. 
my  amendment  in  no  way  afTects  or 
changes  title  VI.  The  changes  that  are 
made  in  H.R.  7819  in  title  VI  remain  in 
H.R.  7819  under  my  amendment.  My 
amendment  iii  no  way  touches  that. 
Title  VI  remains  as  it  is  with  no  change 
in  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  will  rec- 
ognize again  he  did  not  mention  the 
funds  in  Public  Law^  89-313  and  the  fact 
that  he  referred  to  title  I  and  IV  shows 
he  has  not  taken  recognition  of  the  funds 
in  those  titles,  which  are  especially  set 
aside  for  State  schools  on  a  specific 
formula.  He  does  not  mention  that  spe- 
cific formula  for  handicapped  children. 
Is  there  a  specific  formula  in  your  bill 
for  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Public  Law  89-313  remains 
intact  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  it  does  remain  intact. 
I  should  hope  overnight  you  will  show 
me  where  in  your  formula  you  do  men- 
tion handicapped  children  and  the 
money  to  be  set  aside  for  them. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  In  the  formula  language? 
In  the  language  of  your  formula  you 
mention  handicapped  children? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  that 
overnight. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to 
you.  Here  is  the  precise  information  you 
request,  and  when  you  read  my  amend- 
ment, which  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  of  yesterday,  and  available  to 
you  all  day  today,  you  will  see  that  you 
are  mistaken. 


Pubhc  Law  89-313,  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers,  actually  added  a  new 
paragraph  <  5 »  to  section  203  of  Public 
Law  874,  which  is  a  part  of  title  I  of  this 
act — a  very  confusing  fact  is  that  title  I 
of  this  act  is  actually  title  II  of  Pubhc 
Law  874. 

So  section  203  iaii5i — as  added  by 
Public  Law  89-313 — is  the  section  pro- 
\-iding  for  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
support  of  programs  in  State-operated 
or  State-supported  schools  for  the 
handicapped. 

Section  701<vii3i  of  my  amendment 
provides  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions: 

(3)  to  make  grants  for  programs  for 
handic.-'.pped  children  in  Scivte-supported 
institutions  under  section  203(a)  (5)  of  such 
Act. 

Therefore,  it  is  exactly  the  same  pro- 
gram without  any  change  whatsoever 
from  existing  law,  or  from  the  law  as  it 
•vill  be  amended  by  H.R.  7819.  It  changes 
nothiu',  including  the  formula 

Suiely  this  is  satisfactory  to  the  gen- 
tleman, who  is  to  be  higlily  commended 
for  the  brilli,\nt  work  he  has  done  on 
behalf  of  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Ciiairnian.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.-,ey.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
sumes consideration  of  the  Quie  amend- 
ment, that  the  debate  on  the  said  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  one-half  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  then  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  those  Members 
who  want  to  speak  to  get  some  time  from 
one  of  the  two  gentlemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  as- 
sume so. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  wor- 
ries me  a  little  bit.  Maybe  we  can  have 
an  miderstanding  here  now  as  to  who 
would  speak  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  I  tentatively  agreed  on 
this  time.  If  we  have  to  cut  Members  off. 
I  know  I  do  not  want  to  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  does  not 
want  to. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  a  problem  we 
have  to  confront  if  we  agree  to  this  with- 
out having  some  understanding  here 
tonight. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  speak  tomorrow  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  might  want  to  speak. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  You  will  get  the 
chance,  then   I  will  yield  you  .some  time 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  appreciate  that,  and  In 
view  of  that  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection 

The  CHArR\L\N.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Chairman,  further  re- 
serving the  rii;ht  to  object.  I  submit  it 
Is  an  unusual  request  to  fix  tmie  for  to- 
morrow, when  the  House  does  not  know 
how  long  It  is  going  to  continue  the  de- 
bate tonisiht. 

Mr.  PERKINS  We  have  agreed  tenta- 
tively that  we  win  run  at  least  until  6:30 
on  this 

Mr.  HALL  Fu:-ther  re.se:-\:nK  t!;e  ri«ht 
to  object.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  reasonably 
certain  the  gentleman  refers  to  our 
"leadership."  by  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
"we."  I  had  no  such  knowledge,  and  if 
I  understand  the  unanunous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  aentleman.  it  is  that  we  con- 
tinue to  debat<»  the  amendment  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  another  31 
minutes  tonitiht  and  then  allot  only  2 
hours  tomorrow  for  the  debate,  at  which 
time  there  would  be  a  vote  regardless  ol 
whether  there  are  additional  speakers 
and  amendm-^nts  or  not. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Only  on  the  Quie 
amendment 

Mr.  HALL.  On  the  Quie  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  Mr.  Chair- 
man" 

Mr  PERKINS.  Yes.  That  is.  to  the 
Quie  amendment. 

Ml-.  HALL  Mr  Chairman,  might  I  ask 
the  distiniruished  chairman  if  he  knows 
of  any  plan  to  conclude  debate  on  H  R 
7819,  the  bill  that  Is  now  before  us.  by 
close  of  business  tomorrow-? 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  complete  the  bill  In 
toto  tomorrow  That  was  the  reason  why 
we  tentatively  agreed  upon  closing  de- 
bate, after  2  hours  of  debate  tomorrow 
on  the  Quie  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments to  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL  Well.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man If  he  has  any  idea  whether  the  pre- 
viously programed  bills  for  this  week  are 
still  scheduled  or  are  firm,  or  if  they  are 
going  to  be  deprogramed.  There  is  an 
appropriation  bill  scheduled  for  this 
week  and  also  a  bill  scheduled  for  House 
consideration  on  the  extension  and 
amendment  of  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  yield  to  me  at  this  point' 

Mr.  HALL  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  or  to  anyone 
else  who  can  furnish  this  information  to 
me  with  reference  to  my  inquiries 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
is  the  hope,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  that  we  will  be 
able  to  finish  this  bill  as  well  as  the  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  draft  bill  by 
Thursday  night. 

In  connection  with  that  statement,  we 
may  have  to  go  into  rather  late  hours 
tomorrow  night  and  on  Thursday  night. 
Mr.  HALL    Mr   Chairman,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  dis- 


tinguished Speaker,  who  of  course,  is  In 
charge  of  the  programing  of  all  legisla- 
tion, why  we  do  not  go  ahead  and  com- 
plete this  bill  tonight  or  at  least  work 
into  the  night  in  an  effort  to  finish  It. 
in  view  of  the  "off  again,  on  again,  do  not 
go  home  again"  program  of  last  week? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  that  this  business 
of  rising  here  In  the  "shank  of  the  eve- 
ning," when  we  have  bills  before  us  and 
other  important  bills  such  as  the  "draft" 
bill  and  the  HEW-Labor  appropriation 
bill  scheduled  before  us,  this  constrains 
one  to  object,  unless  It  is  explained. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  yield  further^ 

Mr.  HALL  I  yield  further  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker 

Mr  McCORNLACK  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  several 
Members  of  both  sides  participated  in  the 
discussion  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  we 
did  not  call  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr  H.allI,  into  that  dis- 
cussion However,  had  I  thought  of  It,  I 
would  have  done  .so 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  agreed  that  we 
would  run  until  about  6  30  tonight,  with 
the  further  agreement  to  vote  upon  this 
matter  after  2  hours  of  debate  on  tomor- 
row It  is  one  of  those  events  that  fre- 
quently happen  here  There  was  con- 
sultation betw-een  the  leadership  on  both 
sides,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Quie],  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   [Mr.  GoodellI. 

So,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  his  Inquiry  is  a  very  per- 
tinent one  But  under  the  circumstances, 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  object. 

Mr  HALL.  Well,  Mr  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit that,  "hope  springs  eternal  and  less 
than  this  hath  no  man."  But  In  view  of 
the  inconvenience  and  the  discomforture 
that  was  caused  last  week  as  the  result 
of  programing  two  additional  bills  on 
Thursday,  in  spite  of  a  prior  announce- 
ment that  not  only  the  "Tuesday"  and 
Thursday"  club,  but  all  Members  would 
be  going  to  the  megalopolis  of  New  York 
for  the  annual  weekend  excursion — 
which  caused  many  of  us  to  cancel  our 
reservations  and  our  plans  for  the  week- 
end In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  foresee 
exactly  the  same  thing  projected  and 
occurring  this  weekend,  unless  we  do  get 
on  with  the  business,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation,  reluctantly  However,  In 
principle.  I  object  to  prior  limitation  of 
time  for  adequate  debate  Tomorrow, 
after  we  see  how  the  debate  goes,  would 
be  adequate  timing  for  such  a  request 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky"" 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  that  there  might 
be  offered  tomorrow  In  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation,  perhaps,  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Quie  amendment,  or.  per- 
haps other  amendments,  in  which  case 
it  may  simply  take  more  time  than  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  antici- 
pated? 


Does  the  gentleman  know  anything 
atKJUt  that  situation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  have  not  been 
advised  of  any  substitute.  There  could 
be  a  lot  of  amendments  and  a  lot  of 
substitutes  about  which  I  am  not  aware. 
A  situation  could  develop  in  which  we 
would  be  confronted  with  the  time  ele- 
ment, but  we,  in  good  faith,  between  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Quie) 
and  myself,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  majority  leader,  and 
the  Speaker,  felt  that  1  hour  on  tomor- 
row to  each  side  would  be  sufficient  time 
during  which  to  debate  the  Quie  amend- 
ment only,  and  the  amendments  to  the 
Quie  amendment.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  was  discussed 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  let 
me  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  one 
further  question:  Would  a  substitute  for 
the  Quie  amendment  be  included  in  that 
2-hour  period  if  it  subsequently  de- 
velops'' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  question  would  have  to 
be  answered  by  the  Parliamentarian,  or 
the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  2-hour  limitation  con- 
tained in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  would  then  say  to  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee I  believe  we  ousht  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow to  see  what  develops,  and  then 
make  the  request  for  a  2-hour  limita- 
tion afterward.  If  it  is  convenient. 

I  object.  Mr  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Others 
will  discuss  specific  aspects  of  it  later 
this  evening  and  tomorrow. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  effect  of  the  Republican  .sub- 
stitute on  the  participation  of  children 
from  nonpublic  schools  in  ESEA  pro- 
grams The  Republican  assurances  that 
the  substitute  bill  would  not  offend  State 
constitutional  provisions  which  prohibit 
State  aid  to  church-related  schools  have 
been  quite  general  in  nature.  As  a  lawyer, 
I  fear  that  block  grants  given  to  the 
States,  as  the  substitute  bill  intends,  will 
revive  the  old  church-state  debate,  and 
could  in  .some  States  mean  of  the  end  of 
participation  of  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren In  ESELA  programs.  I  wish  now  to 
explain  my  concern  in  a  specific  way. 

First,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
ESEA  has  been  successful  In  aiding  chil- 
dren attending  nonpublic  schools  In 
many  ways. 

Imaginative  and  helpful  programs  In 
remedial  education  and  cultural  enrich- 
ment in  which  parochial  school  students 
participate  have  been  devised  in  many 
areas  of  this  country.  It  Is  estimated  that 
over  one-half  million  nonpublic  school 
children  are  now  participating  in  title  I 
projects,  and  many  millions  have  been 
reached  through  title  II  and  III  pro- 
grams This  participation  w-as  made  pos- 
sible because  the  ESEA  was  drafted  care- 
fully to  avoid  the  delicate  constitutional 
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problems  of  church-state  relations.  It 
did  this  by  requiring  that  grants  under 
the  ESEA  be  categorical,  and  that  these 
grants  be  made  to  local  educational 
agencies  Instead  of  directly  to  the  State. 
All  funds  are  clearly  identifiable  as  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  this  way,  the  use  of  the 
suite  as  the  legal  entity  which  received, 
exercised  control  over,  and  allocated  the 
funds  was  avoided,  and  State  constitu- 
tional structures  against  the  use  of 
State  funds  to  support  church-related 
schools  were  bypassed. 

This  mechanism  in  the  ESEA  was  not 
accidentally  placed  in  the  act ;  it  was  the 
product  of  serious  constitutional  study. 
The  Republican  substitute  bill  repudiates 
this  tested  mechanism  for  avoiding  the 
constitutional  question.  It  threatens  to 
revive  tiie  cluirch-state  issue  in  many 
States,  and  invites  court  tests  which 
could  slow  or  even  stop  many  programs. 

Let  us  tui-n  to  the  specifics  of  the  Re- 
publican substitute.  This  substitute  re- 
places categorical  grants  to  local  school 
districts  with  block  grants  to  the  States. 
Section  701 'a'  of  the  substitute  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  "to  make 
grants  to  the  States"  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  act. 

To  receive  a  grant,  section  704(a)  re- 
quires a  State  to  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner a  State  plan  which  meets  certain 
criteria.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill  it  is  made  clear  that  the  State 
has  major  responsibility  for  reallocating 
funds  within  a  State,  and  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  general  administration  of  the 
programs.  Section  708  asserts  that  the 
congressional  intent  is  to  allow  the 
States  the  "utmost  freedom"  to  use  the 
allotments  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
which  "the  State  determines  are  most 
urgent."  In  summary,  provided  the  State 
plan  meets  certain  criteria,  the  substitute 
bill  would  grant  money  directly  to  the 
State  to  undertake  programs  which  the 
State  has  determined  will  meet  its  needs. 
Throughout  the  substitute  bill  the  pres- 
ence of  the  State  as  a  legal  entity  is  per- 
vasive: the  State  develops  the  plan,  the 
State  applies  for  the  grant,  the  State  di- 
rectly receives  the  money,  the  State  real- 
locates the  money,  and  the  State  oversees 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

In  contrast,  recall  that  title  I  of  the 
ESEA  provides  grants  to  "local  educa- 
tional agencies."  These  grants  are  for 
specified  local  projects,  and  the  local 
educational  agency  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  program.  The 
State  does  not  receive  the  moneys,  and 
does  not  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  in  any  significant 
way. 

These  distinctions  betw-een  the  func- 
tion of  the  States  in  the  Republic  sub- 
stitute and  the  ESEA  are  crucial  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  grants.  Many 
States  have  constitutions  which  impose 
stricter  limitations  in  the  area  of  church- 
state  relations  than  does  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Many  State  constitutions 
prohibit  any  aid  "direct  or  Indirect"  to 
church- related  schools.  For  example, 
article  VTII  of  the  Minnesota  constitu- 
tion states  that  "no  public  moneys  or 
property"  shall  be  "used"  for  the  support 
of  church-related  schools.  Are  the  Mem- 
bers here  certain   that   the   Minnesota 


courts  woull  hold  that  moneys  granted 
directly  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  a 
program  devised  and  supervised  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  were  not  "public 
moneys"  "used"  for  the  support  of 
church-related  schools  if  these  moneys 
were  used  to  sustain  a  remedial  reading 
class  in  which  parochial  school  students 
participate?  The  New  York  constitution 
provides  that  "the  State"  cannot  "use  its 
property  directly  or  indirectly"  to  aid 
a  church-related  school. 

Are  the  Members  certain  that  this  pro- 
vision would  not  forbid  the  use  of  moneys 
granted  directly  to  the  State  of  New 
York  and  remaining  under  that  State's 
supervision  to  finance  a  speech  therapy 
program  in  which  parochial  school  chil- 
dren participate?  The  Texas  constitu- 
tion bans  the  use  of  the  "available  school 
fund"  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian 
school?  Are  the  Members  sure  that  this 
would  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  moneys  granted  directly  to  the 
State  of  Texas  for  library  research  cen- 
ters? 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  other  States  have 
similar  specific  constitutional  bans  on 
the  use  of  State  funds  for  church-related 
schools.  Of  course,  no  one  can  predict 
what  these  State  courts  would  hold.  But 
our  prediction  is  not  the  point.  The  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  many  State  con- 
stitutions ban  the  use  of  State  funds  for 
the  support  of  church-related  schools, 
and  that  the  Republican  substitute  would 
authorize  direct  grants  to  the  States,  to 
be  administered  by  the  States  for  pro- 
grams the  State  has  planned  and  which 
the  State  will  administer.  The  State  is 
present  in  the  program  from  beginning 
to  end.  With  respect  to  constitutional 
prohibitions  on  State  aid  to  church-re- 
lated schools  this  is  a  far  different  prop- 
osition than  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies,  the  principle  of  the  presently 
operating  ESEA. 

Of  course,  we  are  assured  in  general 
terms  that  section  704 1 a)  <7)  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill  avoids  this  constitutional  dif- 
ficulty. This  section  provides  that  the 
State  must  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
a  plan  which  sets  forth  "policies  and  pro- 
cedures designed  to  assure"  that  Federal 
funds  granted  to  the  States  will  not  be 
"commingled"  with  State  funds.  Evei-y 
first-year  law  student  can  tell  of  the 
modern  tendency  of  the  courts  to  look  to 
substance  over  form.  Can  any  supporter 
of  the  Republican  substitute  bill  assure 
the  Members  that  where  the  grant  is 
made  to  the  State  for  a  program  de- 
signed and  administered  by  the  State  the 
courts  will  not  consider  that  procedures 
"designed  to  assure"  that  no  "comin- 
gling"  of  Federal  and  State  funds  will  oc- 
cur do  not  change  the  blunt  fact  that 
there  is  a  pervasive  State  presence  in 
the  program? 

Note  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Republican  substitute  does  not  ban  com- 
mingling, whatever  "commingling" 
means,  but  only  requires  procedures  to 
assure  that  no  commingling  occurs.  Can 
anyone  provide  assurance  that  State 
courts  will  not  look  through  these  proce- 
dures designed  to  assure  that  no  com- 
mingling occurs  and  hold  that  where  the 
State  so  intimately  participates  in  a  pro- 
gram the  moneys  are  reaUy  State  moneys 


in  an  important  sense,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  constitutionally  used  for  programs 
involving  students  in  church-related 
schools? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  between 
the  Republican  substitute  and  the  pres- 
ent ESEA  with  respect  to  participation 
of  nonpublic  school  children  is  clear.  The 
Republicans  offer  general  assui-ances 
that  no  constitutional  problems  are 
raised  by  their  language.  The  ESEA  is 
a  functioning  program.  The  Republican 
substitute  will  give  block  grants  to  States 
to  operate  State,  not  Federal,  programs, 
and  to  this  extent  greatly  Involves  the 
State  as  a  legal  entity  in  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  grant  program.  Under  the 
ESEA  a  local  school  district  prepares  Its 
own  proposal.  Federal  funds  are  easily 
ider.-ifiable  as  Federal  funds,  and  the 
State  has  no  specific  responsibility  for  al- 
locntinn  or  administration.  This  Repub- 
lican .=■•  tstitute,  by  involving  the  State, 
threatens  to  revive  the  old  church-state 
problems  which  the  ESEA  has  artfully 
and  consciously  avoided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  constitutional 
ground  alone  I  believe  the  duty  of  the 
Members  is  clear.  In  1965  this  House 
made  a  commitment  to  aid  educationally 
deprived  children  in  this  country.  By 
benefiting  these  children  directly,  this 
House  avoided  the  difficult  constitutional 
question  of  church -state  relations  and 
was  able  to  help  these  children  regard- 
less of  whether  they  attended  public  or 
private  schools.  Now,  in  the  guise  of  ad- 
ministrative fiexibility,  the  Republicans 
jeopardize  a  program  which  is  working 
well.  I  urge  the  Members  here  to  reject 
the  Republican  substitute,  and  to  con- 
tinue a  program  which  is  benefiting  all 
deprived  children. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  Minnesota  now,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  title  I  and  title  II 
money  goes  to  the  State  department  of 
education  and  they  have  found  means 
to  circumvent  the  State  statute  that  the 
gentleman  refers  to.  In  exactly  the  same 
way,  money  will  be  made  available  to 
the  State  by  my  amendment,  but  as  the 
guidelines  now  provide,  there  shall  be 
no  commingling  of  State  funds,  and  in 
my  opinion  there  w-ill  be  commingling  of 
State  funds. 

On  page  13152  of  the  May  18  Record, 
I  put  in  a  study  of  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library-  of  Congress  which 
goes  to  each  State  and  indicates  there 
is  no  difference  In  my  amendment  from 
that  which  already  exists  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  am  glad  that 
they  are  that  resourceful  in  Minnesota, 
but  I  doubt  that  other  States  w-ould  be. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  point  that  is  very  involved  legally 
and  which  is  really  without  resolution 
in  many  of  the  States.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  may  be  completely  right 
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in  his  Intent  and  yet  we  will  not  know  the 
answer  to  this  until  some  50  attorneys 
general  decide  in  the  light  of  their  own 
State  constitutions  just  what  comming- 
ling is  there  In  their  own  State.  No  one 
can  doubt  that.  This  will  be  only  decided 
when  and  if  the  Qule  substitute  or  the 
Quie  amendment  goes  into  effect. 

Tins  means  that  all  the  carefully  laid 
plan.s  that  have  long  been  contrived  be- 
tween school  ofiBcials  would  no  longer  ap- 
pertain to  some  new  system  I  want  to 
make  a  point  here  that  I  will  make  aeain 
tomorrow  on  my  own  time,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
would  be  »jood. 

M:  CAREY  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit. I  think  it  needs  to  be  said  that  we 
should  not  be  overly  legalistic  in  work- 
ing on  this  amendment  between  the  non- 
public schools  and  the  public  schools 
For  this  reason  We  should  look  at  the 
very  nature  of  the  systems  in  the  States 
There  is  no  question  that  the  public 
school  systems  has  a  statewide  apparatus 
and  It  functions  through  a  State  edu- 
cation agency  But  by  its  very  own  na- 
ture a  nonpublic  school  system  or  a 
parochial  school  only  cxLsts  on  a  .separate 
basis  within  each  school  district  or  near- 
by school  district  It  can  only  deal  with 
the  district  in  which  It  is  in  or  near 
which  it  is  located.  It  has  no  statewide 
agency  to  deal  with  the  State  on  vls-a-vls 
basis 

Therefore,  who  would  represent  the 
hundreds  of  parochial  .schools  and  non- 
public .schools  of  all  faiths  in  a  large 
State  in  working  out  plans  with  the  State 
educational  agency''  Would  a  committee 
of  rabbis  and  ministers  and  bishops  get 
together  aiid  elect  representatives'' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I  hope 
the  gentleman  might  tell  us  more  about 
this  tomorrow  when  he  will  have  more 
time 

Mr  CAREY  I  certainly  will  do  so 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN      The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired 
Mr    SCHWENGEL    Mr    Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  thf  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  read  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  what  the  existing 
act  provides  in  order  that  we  may  have 
it  indeUbly  clear  that  presently  money 
goes  to  the  States.  In  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Act.  sec- 
tion 202.  the  following  language  appears 

The  Commissioner  shall.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Title,  make  payments 
to  State  Educational  Agencies  for  basic  rrants 
to  loc  il  eduoixtiMnAl  agencies. 

Also  in  section  206' a) : 

.Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  a 
progrvim  of  this  Title  shall  submit  through 
Its  St.ite  Educational  Agency  to  the  Com- 
missioner .in  application. 

That  is  the  present  law.  It  also  states 
m  section  207' a'  '!<  : 

The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  208.  from  time  to  time 
pay  to  each  State,  in  advance  or  otherwise, 
the    amount    whlcti    the    local    educational 


agencies  of  that  State  are  eligible  to  receive 
under  this  Title 

And  then,  going  on  to  title  11  of  the 
present  act.  it  says  in  section  204iai  : 

From  the  amount  allocated  to  each  State 
under  section  202.  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  that  State  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  In  carrying 
out  Its  State  plan. 

So  you  see  now  this  same  problem  that 
the  two  gentlemeji  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  were  talking  about  exists,  this 
problem  of  making  certain  that  the 
money  that  is  utilized  by  the  State  can 
be  used  for  the  private  school  children 
and  the  parochial  school  children  tc  par- 
ticipate. In  all  the  States,  as  1  under- 
stand, except  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma, 
they  have  found  the  means.  They  will 
utilize  the  same  means  in  my  bill.  So  I 
believe  that  with  my  bill  t>ein^'  more  spe- 
cific than  the  present  act.  that  they  will 
have  at  least  no  more  trouble  and.  in 
fact,  less  trouble  than  in  the  present 
case. 

And  I  want  to  make  one  thing  per- 
fectly clear  as  a  part  of  the  essential 
legislative  history  of  this  amendment. 

Tills  amendment  contemplates  that 
State  educational  agencies.  In  carrying 
out  their  required  assurances  of  arrange- 
ments and  provisions  for  private  school 
pupils  and  teachers  on  an  equitable  basis, 
will  consult  with  the  private  school  of- 
ficials in  that  State,  and  will  do  so  in  the 
process  of  devising  the  State  plan  and  in 
carrying  it  out. 

This  Is  one  of  the  advantages  of  my 
amendment — that  It  represents  a  new 
step  in  the  constructive  and  necessary 
dialog  between  private  and  public  school 
oERcials, 

This  IS  my  interpretation  of  my 
amendment  and  I  expect.  If  it  Is  enacted, 
that  this  legislative  history  will  be  heeded 
by  the  US  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  by  the  chief  State  school  officers  of 
every  State 

I  expect  this  consultation  to  continue 
to  occur  at  the  local  level  also  as  it  has 
been  occurring  under  the  existing  act. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
speak  as  a  former  teacher,  a  former 
school  supervisor,  as  one  who  believes  in 
the  American  system  of  education,  and 
who  believes,  too.  that  throuj!h  the  years 
it  has  done  a  great  job. 

I  speak  also  as  former  head  of  the 
schools  committee  in  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  have  listened  avidly  to  the  debate 
so  far.  as  I  have  listened  in  the  previous 
sessions  to  debate  on  education  I  have 
read  the  reports.  I  have  pondered  and. 
like  other  Members.  I  have  had  to  make 
a  decision   I  have  made  a  decision. 

So  today  I  rise  to  support  the  effort 
to  change  the  direction  of  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
I  commend  first  of  all  Corxgressman 
Albert  Quie  for  his  leadership  In  this 
effort  to  change  the  direction.  I  believe 
sincerely  that  he  has  done  a  perceptive 
and  scholarly  job  In  formulating  a  plan 
to  insure  that  the  tradition  of  local  con- 
trol of  education  remains  intact. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  demean 
his  work,  to  criticize  his  motives  I  be- 
lieve that  is  luifortunate  Yesterday, 
with  other  Members.  I  heard  the  expres- 


sion "Trojan  horse"  applied  to  those  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  had  different 
ideas.  If  there  Is  something  that  Al 
QriE  is  not — and  the  proposition  he 
stands  for — it  is  that  he  is  not  a  Trojan 
horse. 

I  believe  what  has  been  said  and  im- 
plied so  far  is  most  unfair  and  without 
justification.  The  alternative  which  we 
are  considering  today  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve should  be  adopted. 

During  the  last  2  years,  in  my  in- 
voluntary sabbatical  leave  from  Con- 
gress. I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
many  school  administrators  and  teach- 
ers in  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Iowa.  We  discussed  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  feeling  was  that  the 
administrative  jungle  which  accompa- 
nied the  program  that  wc  have  now  is 
severely  limiting  its  effectiveness  Time 
after  time  educators  complained  that 
the  administration  program  was  a  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare 

The  opposition  of  the  administration 
to  the  proposal  being  debated  here  today 
reflects  the  failure  to  throw  off  the  New 
Deal  mentality,  that  being  that  Federal 
programs  can  best  solve  all  problems. 

This  administration  is  in  an  ideologi- 
cal and  theoretical  straltjacket.  It 
refuses  so  much  as  to  consider  any  pro- 
gram which  would  allow  the  States  to 
claim  or  to  reclaim  any  of  their  re.spon- 
sibilities  President  Johnson's  talk  about 
creative  federalism  is  no  more  than 
talk  as  related  to  this  program.  His 
action  belles  the  true  colors  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

This  administration  is  opposed  to 
sharing  any  responsibility  or  any  power 
with  the  States,  if  at  all  possible  Crea- 
tive federalism .  as  defined  by  this  ad- 
ministration. i.s  not  a  partnership  but 
rather  a  complete  dominance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governmment  in  any  program  af- 
fecting the  States. 

The  alternative  propo.sed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Quie  I  I  be- 
lieve is  a  pragmatic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  It  frees  local  school 
administrators  from  the  oppre.ssing  and 
costly  maze  of  regulations  and  adminis- 
trative rules. 

It  insures  that  the  State  and  local 
school  boards  will  retain  control  over  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  systems 
in  this  country. 

It  provides  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  funds,  giving  more  fund.s 
to  low-income  States. 

It  does  not  eliminate  aid  to  private 
schools  as  .so  many  have  charged.  The 
attempt  to  discredit  tliis  proposal  using 
the  church-state  i.ssue  Is  indicative  of 
the  lengths  to  which  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  will  go  to  maintain  Federal  con- 
trol of  education. 

It  gives  great  flexibility  in  the  admin- 
istration of  funds.  This  means  State 
and  local  needs  will  be  met  in  a  more  effi- 
cient manner 

Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  the  Quie 
proposal  would  insure  fairer  treatment 
because  people  clo.ser  to  the  needs  will  be 
administering  the  pros  ram.  State  legis- 
lators, who  are  closer  to  the  people  than 
are  we,  would  be  able  to  better  coordi- 
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natc  Federal  and  State  educational  pro- 
grams. With  State  legislatures  now  ap- 
portioned on  a  one  man,  one  vote  basis, 
control  of  educational  programs  in  the 
hands  of  the  States  should  no  longer 
cause  any  apprehension. 

By  and  large,  the  supporters  of  this 
program  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
quite  vocal  in  demanding  that  States 
adopt  the  one  man.  one  vote  principle. 
The  arinimcnt  used  was  that  States 
would  then  be  able  to  act  responsibly  in 
areas  such  as  education.  Yet.  when  we 
come  down  to  a  real  test  of  the  reason- 
ing so  ably  put  by  those  supporting  one 
man.  one  vote,  the  supporters  turn  their 
backs  on  their  own  ar^iuments. 

If  one  is  convinced  of  the  validity  of 
the  one  man.  one  vote  principle,  here  is 
a  chance  to  express  confidence  in  what  it 
can  do.  A  vote  for  the  Quie  amendment 
is  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
States  of  this  Nation  to  act  in  a  resiJon- 
sible  manner. 

There  ate  many  other  reasons  why  this 
should  be  supported,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  Members  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  record  which  is  being 
made  on  this  side  in  behalf  of  the  Quie 
amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  rising  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Quie  amendment,  but  before 
I  enter  that  discussion  I  should  like  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Quie]  . 

The  debate  thus  far  has  been  hot.  It 
has  been  heavy.  We  get  a  little  bit  dis- 
turbed in  debate  sometimes,  and  say 
things  we  might  not  otherwise  say,  but 
I  want  it  known  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard  for 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  and  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard  for 
the  atmosphere  and  the  effort  which  he 
has  here  made  to  amend  this  bill.  Some 
may  believe  that  his  efforts  have  been 
to  hurt  the  bill  and  to  hurt  education.  I 
do  not  believe  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  though  there  are  many  changes 
made.  I  believe  that  these  changes  were 
made  in  an  effort  to  improve  his  bill. 

These.  I  point  out.  however,  are  essen- 
tially matters  which  should  take  place 
in  congressional  hearings.  These  matters 
should  have  been  brought  out  before  our 
committee  and  should  have  been  dis- 
cus.sed  in  the  hearings. 

I  should  like  also  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  not  being  placed  in  the 
po.sition  of  coming  forward  as  a  cham- 
pion of  tho.se  people  who  seek  his  act  as  a 
panacea  for  some  shelter  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  It  was  a  tempting  thing.  I 
am  glad  to  .see  that  he  and  his  party  have 
not  taken  that  course. 

I  am  \ery  happy  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  and  will  be  in 
tne  future,  in  working  toward  the  goal 
which  he  is  working  toward;  that  is.  gen- 
eral aid  to  education.  I  believe  that  is 
something  many  Members  of  Congress 
want  to  .see  done  It  is  a  good  goal.  I  wish 
that  we  could  accomplish  it  now.  But.  un- 
fortunately. I  do  not  believe  we  can  ac- 
complish it  now. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 


any  other  gentlemen  who  have  sat 
through  these  hearings  and  who  have 
examined  the  facts  and  who  have  heard 
the  witnesses,  as  we  have,  I  believe  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  most 
pressing  problem  in  American  education 
today  is  that  of  educating  the  economi- 
cally deprived  children,  the  children  in 
the  urban  slums,  the  children  in  the  ru- 
ral shacks,  the  migrants,  the  Indians,  the 
children  who  cannot  read,  and  the  chil- 
dren who  upon  reaching  the  sixth  grade, 
if  they  ever  do,  are  between  2  and  4 
years  behind  their  peers. 

There  is  no  task  set  before  American 
education  which  even  begins  to  compare 
with  this  task,  because  these  are  the  chil- 
dren we  are  talking  about,  the  children 
who  will  tomorrow  compose  a  large  per- 
cent of  the  dropouts,  who  will  compose  a 
large  percent  of  the  draft  rejects,  who 
will  compose  a  large  percent  of  the  un- 
employed, and  who  will  compose  a  large 
percent  of  the  members  in  our  penal  in- 
stitutions. These  are  the  children  we 
must  reach  with  education. 

This  is  the  primary  thrust  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
and  the  primary  thrust  of  that  act  is 
contained  in  title  I,  and  the  effort  of  that 
act  is  put  forth  in  title  I. 

This  problem  has  not  been  solved  and 
It  will  not  be  solved  tomorrow.  Title  I 
has  made  a  modest  beginning  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  afford  to  divert  our  attention  now 
from  the  ultimate  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem. Unfortunately,  I  feel  that  the  sub- 
stitute or  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  exactly 
that  effect. 

To  keep  up  the  attack  that  we  are 
making  on  this  problem  I  enumerated 
we  must  spend  every  cent  we  have  in 
title  I.  By  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota's own  admission,  all  of  that  money 
would  not  be  spent  on  that  problem  un- 
der his  bill.  If  the  gentleman  is  prepared 
to  join  with  me  and  with  others  in  this 
Congress  in  doubling  the  funds,  and  if 
those  funds  were  available  so  that  we 
could  keep  the  $3  billion,  if  we  could 
even  get  a  full  funding  of  this  act,  and 
keep  the  $3  billion  and  keep  rifling  it 
into  this  problem  of  the  economically 
deprived  children  and  then  add  $3  bil- 
lion more,  as  his  bill  will  do,  in  block 
grants  for  the  States  for  general  aid  to 
education,  then  I  would  be  happy  to  join 
him.  I  say  that  because  I  think  we  need 
to  do  this  and  there  is  no  question  about 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Meeds 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  two  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  the  gentleman  could 
assure  me,  which  I  do  not  think  he  can 
do  at  this  time,  that  the  church-state 
problem  could  be  resolved  so  that  we 
could  make  this  money  available  and  the 
educational  opportunity  available  to  all 
of  the  young  people  of  America — if  he 
could  give  me  those  assurances,  then  I 
would  join  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  join 
any  party  or  any  administration  or  any 
person  in  doing  precisely  what  I  have 
outlined  here.  Unfortunately,  that  as- 


surance cannot  be  given  at  this  time,  be- 
cause if  we  could  have  that  assurance 
and  could  move  forward,  despite  parties 
or  anything  else,  it  would  not  be  a  party 
bill,  it  would  not  be  an  administration 
bill,  it  would  not  be  a  single  person's  bill, 
but  it  would  be  an  education  bill  which 
we  could  all  look  forward  to  supporting. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  and  I  and  others 
in  this  Congress  can  do  precisely  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  After  the  acclaim  applause 
has  died  down.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
to  yield.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
first  for  making  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment. While  both  he  and  I  want  to  move 
toward  general  aid  to  education,  the  gen- 
tleman recognizes  exactly  the  problem 
we  have  with  the  church  school  situa- 
tion. It  has  always  been  a  problem,  of 
course,  and  we  are  trying  to  resolve  that 
problem,  but  we  have  to  do  it  step  by 
step,  I  believe.  That  is  why  I  just  am 
making  this  one  step  now.  My  amend- 
ment extends  a  little  bit  further  the 
principles  that  have  already  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  I  believe  unless  we  do 
take  this  step  we  do  not  know  what 
steps  we  can  take  beyond  it. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  agree  with  the  genUe- 
man.  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  gamble  with  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren in  taking  that  step.  Unfortunately, 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment  we  are 
gambling  with  the  future  of  our  young 
people.  I  think  we  can  work  these  kinds 
of  things  out  in  committee  and  have  the 
50  attorneys  general  before  that  commit- 
tee or  their  agents  and  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

<  By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Meeds  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute,  i 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  have  one  problem.  That  is  if  we 
had  the  act  as  the  administration  sent 
it  up  to  us,  or  the  bill  as  they  sent  it  up 
to  us,  then  there  would  never  have  been 
the  Quie  amendment  before  us.  However, 
an  extension  to  1969,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, is  what  caused  me  to  take  this 
action  now  to  bring  before  the  Congress 
the  additional  steps  that  must  be  taken.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  hold  hearings 
on  an  extension  to  1969  and  beyond.  The 
reason  why  I  say  beyond  that  is  now  to 
say  that  we  must  look  ahead  is  not 
enough.  There  must  be  assurances  from 
the  States  and  local  communities  that 
this  money  will  be  forthcoming  in  future 
years. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
gentleman.  Unfortunately,  what  you 
have  done  now.  or  what  will  be  done  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  would  repre- 
sent an  entire  disruption  of  the  educa- 
tional machinery  of  this  country  which 
is  geared  up  to  this  kind  of  program  now. 
Let  us  enact  the  type  of  legislation  which 
is  forward  looking. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaiUoriua 

Mr.  BELL  Mr  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man agrees,  does  he  not.  that  at  some 
time  in  1965.  and  before  1965.  the  ad- 
ministration had  proposed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  programs  in  an  effort  to 
plan  properly  an  educational  program 
that  would  worlc  and  meet  all  of  the 
problems  such  as  the  church-state  prob- 
lems and.  in  fact,  other  problems  that 
faced  it?  It  finally  overcame  those  hur- 
dles, aftei-  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
and  effort 

Now.  we  have  another  substitute  that 
has  not  had  proper  consideration  for 
that  amount  of  time,  a^  well  as  study 
and  effort  applied  thereto.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  agree  with  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MEEDS  The  observation  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  very  good 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  We  are  faced  today  with 
one  of  the  most  important  decisions  that 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  make  in  Con- 
gress this  year  Education  is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  democracy  and  our  society. 
Its  presence  has  been  a  major  factor  In 
the  successes  of  our  country  while  its  ab- 
sence has  played  a  major  role  in  our 
failures 

Many  of  the  problems  existing  Ln  the 
educational  field  today  are  problems  that 
exist  throughout  the  country  For  ex- 
ample, one  vital  problem  is  the  impor- 
tance of  assisting  and  Improving  the  ed- 
ucation being  provided  to  our  culturally 
deprived  and  disadvantaged  children. 

The  education  of  the  children  of  our 
Nation  is  clearly  a  matter  of  national 
concern 

But  this  is  not  an  exclusive  interest 
Education  is  also  quite  obviously  a  mat- 
ter of  local  concern  as  well 

Our  educational  systems  are  run  and 
administered  on  local  and  State  levels 
Local  interests  live  with  and  are  closest 
to  the  problems  that  arise  concerning 
education  They  are  well  qualified  to  de- 
termine what  are  the  particular  educa- 
tional needs  of  their  communities  at  a 
particular  time 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  for  education 
certainly  must  be  clear  to  all  and  this 
Is  not  what  is  before  us  today.  What  we 
must  determine  is  how  such  Federal  as- 
sistance can  best  be  provided  at  the 
present  time. 

We  are  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  to  basically  change  a  legislative 
program  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
18  months  since  the  passage  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  This  act  represented  the  first 
substantial  succes.s  in  providing  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  t3  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  after  many  years  of 
failures  which  were  in  good  part  attribut- 
able to  the  difficulty  of  determining;  how 
to  legally  and  constitutionally  provide 
Federal  funds  to  private  schools. 

The  concept  of  bloc  grants  rather  than 
categorical  or  specific  purpose  erant  pro- 
grams, embodied  in  the  amendment,  of- 
fered by  the  extremely  knowledgeable 
and  capable  gentleman  from  Mlnne.sota. 


Congressman  Quit,  is  a  proposition 
which  has  considerable  merit  The  ad- 
vantages of  bloc  grants  are  well  known 
and  many  of  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  find  themselves  opposing 
the  Quie  amendment  have  spent  years 
arguing  for  the  merits  of  a  general  as- 
sistance program. 

There  is  also  much  to  be  said  for  elim- 
inating the  burdensome  procedures  or 
"redtape"  which  local  school  officials  are 
now  faced  with  in  following  detailed 
specifications  from  Washington  for  each 
of  the  many  separate  projects  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  For  last  year 
some  21;. 000  separate  projects  were 
financed. 

The  Quie  amendment  would  do  much 
to  improve  this  situation. 

Despite  the.se  as  well  as  other  imix)r- 
unt  contributions  that  the  Quie  amend- 
ment would  make,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  arguments  against  adopting  this 
amendment  outweigh  its  advantages  and 
have  therefore  decided  to  support  the 
bill  reported  to  the  floor  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  established  as  its  high- 
est priority  that  assistance  be  provided 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  cultur- 
ally deprived  and  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren of  this  country.  The  need  for  this 
concentrated  assistance  is  Just  as  great 
today  as  it  was  18  months  ago  when  the 
program  was  initiated. 

Adoption  of  the  Quie  proposal  could 
very  likely  result  in  this  concentrated 
effort  becoming  .significantly  diluted  We 
cannot  afford  such  a  dilution. 

Providing  meaningful  education  to 
those  children  now  focused  upon  by  ex- 
isting law  represents  the  most  important 
step  being  taken  in  this  country  today 
to  eliminate  poverty  and  to  provide  that 
everyone  in  this  country  has  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  adequate  and  .satisfactory 
standard  of  living.  We  must  complete 
this  concentrated  effort  without  delay 
and  without  dilution 

The  Quie  proposal  has  again  raised 
the  church-state  question  as  it  relates  to 
the  participation  of  private  .school  chil- 
dren in  our  Federal  assistance  programs. 
There  are  today  some  33  States  that  have 
laws  prohibiting  them  from  using  State 
funds  for  private  schools. 

In  my  opinion,  despite  the  provision  in 
the  Quie  amendment  against  com- 
mingling of  Federal  funds  with  State 
funds,  as  well  as  the  other  attempted 
safeguards,  it  is  at  the  very  best  ques- 
tionable whether  under  the  Quie  pro- 
posal these  States  will  be  permitted  by 
their  own  laws  to  use  the  funds  granted 
to  them,  for  assistance  to  private  schools. 

Thirty-three  different  jurisdictions 
will  have  to  decide  this  church-state 
question  interpreting  various  different 
statutes  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
States  might  decide  the  question  one  way 
while  others  decide  it  another  way. 

To  move  toward  the  marked  uncer- 
tainties concerning  the  church-state 
question  which  of  necessity  would  arise 
bv  the  adoption  of  the  Quie  proposal 
after  having  spent  so  many  years  in 
finally  developing  a  successful  approach 
to  the  question  would  be.  I  believe,  a 
serious  error. 


The  argument  has  also  been  made  that 
the  Quie  amendment  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  heariims  It  has  been  said  that 
many  of  the  various  interests  concerned 
with  this  question  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  fully  study,  consider,  and 
present  their  views  concerning  this 
amendment.  Thus,  the  possibility  is  pre- 
sented that  valid  and  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  the  proposal  have  not  and  will 
not  take  place  because  the  proposal  has 
not  received  the  consideration  and  delib- 
eration that  it  warrants. 

Although  1  consider  this  argument  a 
valid  one,  I  mu.st  note  that  my  willing- 
ness to  rely  on  it  is  tempered  by  my 
knowledge,  after  spending  9  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  of  the  difficulties 
which  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
experienced  in  obtaining  hearings  on 
meaningful  and  important  Republican 
legislative  proposals  worthy  of  develop- 
ment. 

If  those  across  the  aisle  intend  to  con- 
tinue making  this  kind  of  argument.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  their  responsi- 
bility and  obligation  to  .see  that  hearings 
are  prodded  for  proposals  worthy  of  con. 
sideration  be  they  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican proposals.  If  our  colleagues  acros.s 
the  aisle  refuse  to  meet  this  oblication. 
they  leave  no  choice  but  for  us  to  pre- 
sent our  proposals  for  consideration  and 
adoption  on  the  floor  of  this  House  with- 
out prior  hearings 

The  education  program  begun  by  the 
Elementai-y  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  has  been  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessful to  date  We  have  gained  valuable 
experience  from  our  first  18  month.";  in 
operation  and  have  made  significant  in- 
vestments of  time,  energy,  and  rc.>;ourcps 

The  Quie  propo.sal.  if  adopted,  would 
result  in  fundamental  changes  in  the 
procedures  which  have  just  become  es- 
tablished. It  would  mean.  I  fear,  the  loss 
of  the  benefits  from  the  investments  al- 
ready made  and  the  experience  already 
gained. 

I  believe  that  this  would  be  a  wasteful 
step  for  us  to  take  at  this  time.  Because 
of  this  and  because  of  the  other  rea.^ons 
which  I  have  already  stated,  including 
the  importance  of  continued  concen- 
trated assistance  to  those  who  need  it 
most  and  the  difficult,  if  not  prohibitive, 
church-state  questions  raised  by  the 
Quie  propcsal  I  am  today  voting  in  favor 
of  H  R.  7819  in  order  to  continue  the  ef- 
fort initialed  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

In  concluding.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
point  out  that  I  do  believe  as  I  have 
stated  earlier  that  there  are  valuable 
le.s.sons  to  be  learned  in  the  contents  of 
the  Quie  propo.sals.  I  think  they  estab- 
lish the  need  for  study  and  eventual 
modification  of  our  pre.'^ent  cateeorical 
educational  assistance  programs  espe- 
cially In  movincr  toward  the  greater 
flexibility  provided  by  general  assistance 
programs.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
di.stinguished  gentleman  from  Mlnne- 
.sota has  tod.iy  made  substantial  protrress 
toward  bring. ng  about  the  eventual 
adoption   of   such   modifications. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
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the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iH.R.  7819  >  to  strengthen 
and  improve  programs  of  assistance  for 
elcmentaiy  and  secondaiT  education  by 
extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  in  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  assistance  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning,  and  by  improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance to  .schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  disa- 
ster; and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  bill  H.R.  7819. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  AND  ITS  EM- 
PLOYEES: LETS  LOOK  AT  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
rense  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Apollo  tragedy  of  January 
27.  which  claimed  the  lives  of  three 
astronauts,  has  ignited  a  national  con- 
troversy. 

The  official  report  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
review  board  concluded  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  Apollo  project  were  guilty 
of  incompetence  and  negligence.  Accord- 
ing to  thisreixjrt: 

Those  organlz.ntlons  responsible  for  tlie 
pl.innlng,  conduct  and  safety  of  this  (Apollo) 
te.n  failed  to  identify  It  as  being  liazardous. 
Contingency  preparations  to  pernnlt  escape  or 
rescue  of  the  crow  from  an  internal  comxnand 
module  f^re  were  not  made. 

During  the  subsequent  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  it  was  learned  that 
on  December  19,  1965— a  full  13  months 
before  the  Apollo  disaster — Gen.  Samuel 
C.  Phillips,  the  Apollo  Program  Director, 
sent  a  report  to  North  American  Avia- 
tion, the  principal  Apollo  contractor.  In 
essence,  the  Phillips  report  was  highly 
critical  of  North  American's  engineering, 
design,  workmanship  and  quality  control. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  scientific  validity  of  this 
criticism.  The  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  has  done  an  extraor- 
dinary job  In  its  hearings  on  these  ques- 
tions, and  Is  continuing  to  perform  Its 


oversight  function  with  objectivity  and 
distinction.  The  NASA  review  board's 
report  was,  I  think,  a  very  candid  docu- 
ment; yet  I  find  myself  in  accord  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Ryan],  when  he  argues  that 
the  legislative  branch  is  the  proper  place 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Apollo  fire.  I  quite  agree  that  one  cannot 
reasonably  expect  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment to  volunteer  information  which  in- 
dicts its  policies  and  personnel. 

The  space  program  is  a  phenomenally 
expensive  investment,  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  should 
be  given  all  the  facts.  Indeed,  the  notable 
strength  in  America's  space  program  has 
been  its  complete  candor  and  free  flow  of 
information.  In  my  judgment,  secrecy  is 
justified  only  in  those  instances  which 
directly  involve  national  security;  how- 
ever, secrecy  should  never  be  used  to  con- 
ceal shortcomings  or  to  cover  up  incom- 
petence. 

Although  I  am  convinced  that  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  oversee  the 
entire  space  program,  I  am  nevertheless 
concerned  that  some  people  have  pre- 
judged the  case  and  iiave  summarily  de- 
cided that  North  American  is  "guilty  as 
charged."  I  refer,  for  example,  to  cer- 
tain editorial  cartoons  which  depict 
North  American  workers  carrying  bloody 
wrenches. 

A  thorough  investigation  and  public 
dialog  may  be  painful,  but  they  are 
absolutely  necessary — and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  However,  cartoons 
as  tasteless  and  libelous  as  these  con- 
tribute nothing  to  our  understanding. 
This  kind  of  vituperation  does  a  grave 
injustice  to  the  workers  at  North  Amer- 
ican, men  and  women  whose  loyalty, 
ability  and  dedication  are  beyond  ques- 
tion and  whose  contributions  have  done 
much  to  keep  America  strong. 

When  America's  fighting  forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II  needed  a  highly  ma- 
neuverable,  high-speed,  dependable 
fighter  plane.  North  American  workers 
responded  with  the  P-51  Mustang,  one 
of  the  greatest  planes  of  its  type  in  the 
history  of  manned  flight. 

When  the  need  during  that  same  war 
became  apparent  for  a  medium-sized 
bomber  with  long-range  capacities, 
North  American  and  its  workers  an- 
swered the  call  with  the  B-25,  which, 
even  today,  is  being  used  by  our  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

When  America  was  challenged  during 
the  Korean  war,  North  American  re- 
sponded with  the  F-86  Sabre  jet  and 
the  F-lOO  Super  Sabre. 

America's  ballistic  missiles  are  opera- 
ble today  because  of  the  reliability  of 
intricate  electronic  minds  manufactured 
at  North  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  intent  adopted 
recently  by  the  United  Aerospace  Work- 
ers, Local  887,  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
represents  some  24,000  North  American 
workers: 

Together,  we  are  certain  that  any  prob- 
lems that  may  exist  precluding  the  success- 
ful culmination  of  the  Apollo  Project  can 
be  worked  out  between  North  American 
Aviation  and  Local  887  UAW,  even  though 
these  problems  may  not  be  a  direct  Influence 
from  within  our  collective  bargaining  unit. 


We  commit  ourselves  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  most  Important  space  project 
in  America,  and  we  do  this  without  hesita- 
tion. The  tJnlon  specifically  extends  Its  hand 
of  cooperation  to  the  new  management  of 
the  Space  Division  and  expresses  Its  willing- 
ness to  form  a  Joint  Management-tJnion 
Committee  to  help  in  solution  of  common 
problems  in  an  honorable  and  constructive 
fashion. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Local  887,  UAW,  and  its 
president.  Henry  L.  Lacayo.  for  this  res- 
olution. Its  tone  is  one  of  reason  and 
cooperation.  At  a  time  when  many  prefer 
to  look  for  scapegoats.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  Aerospace  Workers  are  acting 
responsibly  and  in  the  national  interest. 


REPRESENTATIVE  KIR  WAN  OF  OHIO 
IS  NOT  A  CON  .  INUING  OPPONENT 
OF  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  PARK 
KNOWN  AS  PLSCATAWAY 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
nse  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  being  critical  of  any- 
one's intent  or  activities,  I  would  like  to 
correct  an  impression  wluch  could  have 
been  left  yesterday  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  is 
a  continuing  opponent  of  a  proposed  na- 
tional park  known  as  Piscataway. 

In  the  world  of  politics,  many  charges 
are  leveled  and  seldom  are  they  labeled 
anything  but  politics.  In  the  matter  of 
Piscataway,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee acting  on  this  item,  I  would  like 
to  say  two  things:  First.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir- 
wan! is  not  "a  little  man."  During  his 
tenure  as  a  Con  ressman,  he  has  been 
responsible  for  legislation  that  has  not 
only  protected  the  resources  of  this 
country.  consciTed  its  beauty  and  left  for 
the  future  a  tremendous  heritage,  but  he 
has  given  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  our  territories  a  better  world 
in  which  to  live. 

Ln  Samoa  there  are  today  schools 
which  are  a  direct  result  of  Mr.  Kirwan's 
work  and  influence.  On  Indian  reserva- 
tions across  the  land  there  are  new  and 
important  programs  which  he  had  the 
vision  to  actively  support.  Second.  Mr. 
Kirwan.  as  a  member  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Subcommittee  of  Ap- 
propriations, this  year  took  no  action  to 
influence  any  park  appropriations  in- 
cluding Piscataway. 

Because  it  is  in  the  Washington  area. 
Piscataway  has  become  a  most  important 
item  here  for  the  entire  national  budget, 
but  the  subcommittee  must  consider 
thousands  of  such  projects.  This  year  the 
committee  was  beset  with  unusual  difB- 
culties  which  I  referred  to  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  in  April  in  the  following 
comment  on  the  bill: 

Because  of  the  critical  budget  situation  In 
the  United  States,  the  problems  of  war  and 
the  national  debt,  the  committee  was  ex- 
tremely careful  and  thoughtful  about  spend- 
ing the  full  $32  million  advance.  Thus,  we 
have  only  reported   59,500.000.  We  were  se- 
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lectlve  on  priorities  for  p.^rks.  forests,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Pish  and  Wildlife— perhaps 
too  selective  You  will  note  that  tables  on 
page  13  review  the  reductions  No  one  section 
of  the  country  has  received  all  the  money  or 
all  the  cuts. 

The  conamlttee  Ls  deeply  concerned  that 
we  felt  we  could  not  afford  :«  spend  not  only 
the  full  $32  million,  but  peihaps  a  great  deal 
more,  and  I  would  be  less  than  franlt  if  I 
did  not  say  that  some  of  today's  cuts  may 
well  be  increased  costs  for  the  future  These 
conservation  cuts  can  only  be  described  as  a 
casualty  of  war  and  debt  They  also  are  the 
echo  from  those  who  h.-'ve  said,  "cut  the 
budget,  we  refuse  to  pay  additional  taxes  " 

The  House  has  been  un:1;r  great  pressure 
to  cut  budgets — budgets  of  vital  Items,  and 
there  ire  many  supporters  of  many  programs, 
including  Plscataway  who  have  voted  with 
prop<-)nencs  of  amendments  c  irtf.l'ng  5  per- 
cent of  .\ppropriat!on  Cummiuee  funds  This 
5  percent  reduction  would  have  Jeopardized 
any  number  of  projects  The  comm.ttee  in 
Ita  action,  sought  to  forestall  this  5  percent 
cut  and  the  committee  has  tried  to  allow  for 
flexibility  between  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress 

Justice  and  fairness  have  been  part  of  the 
American  ideal  always. 

So  I  want  asain  to  remind  this  House 
today  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr  KIRv.■.^N]  has  been  a  long  and 
proven  friend  of  Americans  from  Maine 
to  California.  Alaska  to  Florida,  and  this 
is  a  better  Nation  because  he  has  served 
here 

An  official  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  said  only  this  morning; 

Mike  KrRw.\N  Is  the  best  friend  our  De- 
partment has  ever  had. 

I  append  here  the  closing  remarks  of 
Secretary  Udall.  at  a  dinner  honoring 
Congressman  Kirwan  in  1963. 

The  thought,  the  care,  the  concern  that 
Michael  Kirwan  has  given  his  Nation  Is  re- 
markable He  never  stops  Informing  the  peo- 
ple of  America  of  our  need  to  conserve  our 
resource.s 

Mike  has  also  said.  "America  is  In  need  of 
every  dime  that  Is  invested  in  Its  natural 
resources  " 

And.  today.  Michael  Kirwan  is  as  respon- 
sible as  any  man  for  the  natural  resource  in- 
vestments over  the  past  years  In  the  future 
of  America  Lcng  before  many  of  our  con- 
temporary legislators,  he  recognized  the  In- 
terdependency  of  our  fifty  States  and  our 
territories  One  of  his  colleagues  In  the 
House  put  It  another  way  when  he  said  that 
Mike  was  Congress'  Congressman  because  of 
his  vigorous  efforts  which  have  had  such 
great  beneficial  effects  throughout  our  land. 

I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  House, 
but  I  would  stlU  Ifke  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion As  we  know,  the  courtesy  of  the  House 
requires  that  a  Member  be  recognized  in  the 
name  of  his  state  Michael  Is  elected  from 
Ohio,  but  I  would  like  to  resolve  that  when 
he  is  given  the  floor,  he  be  proudly  recog- 
nized as  "The  Gentleman  from  the  United 
States." 

We  have  heard  the  resource  philosophy 
of  Michael  James  Kirwan.  and  we  know  from 
where  It  springs — from  hi.s  love  of  people, 
his  love  of  the  Creator  and  His  works,  and 
from  his  crusading  faith  in  the  greatness 
of  America.  No  one  need  tell  us  this  .  .  . 
because  he  has  done  it  himself. 

StEW.^RT    tlDALL, 


THE    HONORABLE    MICHAEL    J 

KIRWAN 

Mr.  REIFEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aslc  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REIFEL  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  most 
part  the  reporters  and  editois  of  the  lo- 
cal papers  here  in  Washington  do  a  com- 
mendable job  in  reporting  the  activities 
of  Congress  and  in  developing  the  vari- 
ous considerations  in  controversial  issues 
so  that  the  American  public  may  have 
the  necessary  information  to  arrive  at  an 
intelligent  decision  of  its  own 

However,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  an  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule  occurred  yes- 
terday. I  refer  to  the  article  which 
appealed  In  yesterday's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  with  regard  to 
the  land  opposite  Mount  Vernon,  better 
known  as  Piscataway. 

The  article  gave  a  condensed  version 
of  the  history  of  Piscataway,  described 
the  desirability  of  Its  becoming  a  nation- 
al park,  and  attributed  the  House's  ac- 
tion this  year  in  failing  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  this  land  to  our 
colleague,  Michael  J.  Kirwan.  of  Ohio. 

Two  aspects  of  this  article  t;ave  me 
great  concern:  First,  the  derogatory  ref- 
erences which  were  made  to  one  of  my 
colleagues  who  I  consider  an  outstanding 
and  distinguished  American,  and  .sec- 
ond, the  inaccuracies  in  the  article  re- 
garding the  motivation  for  the  commit- 
tee's action  on  this  appropriation  item 

The  article  referred  to  Mike  Kirwan 
as  "this  little  man  "  All  I  can  say  is  that 
this  country  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if 
it  had  many  more  "little  men  "  like  Mike 
Kirwan.  During  his  tenure  as  a  Con- 
gressman, he  has  been  responsible  for 
much  legislation  that  not  only  has  pro- 
tected the  natural  resources  of  this  coun- 
try but  also  has  made  America  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  article,  one  would  believe  that  funds 
for  Piscataway  Park  were  not  included 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill  solely  on 
a  mandate  from  Mike  Kirwan.  For  the 
sake  of  setting  the  record  straight,  I 
want  to  say  here  and  now  that  although 
Mike  Kirwan  may  not  have  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  this  project  in  the 
past  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies,  he  took  no  con- 
certed action  this  year  to  influence  the 
action  of  the  subcommittee  in  its  con- 
sideration of  this  appropriation  item. 

To  those  interested  in  Piscataway 
Park,  I  am  sure  it  is  the  most  important 
appropriation  item  in  the  entire  national 
budget.  But  as  an  appropriations  sub- 
committee, we  must  consider  thousands 
of  projects,  each  of  which  is  considered 
the  most  important  appropriation  item 
in  the  bill  by  its  advocates.  It  then  be- 
comes the  painful  duty  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  pick  and  choose  on  what  we 
consider  as  a  priority  basis.  Naturally. 
everyone  will  not  agree  with  our  de- 
cisions. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
from  which  funding  for  the  acquisition 
of  Piscataway  Park  must  come,  is  in  a 
critical  situation  Not  only  have  antici- 
pated receipts  to  this  fund  fallen  short 


of  expectations,  but  uith  the  accek-rated 
designation  of  additional  national  park 
areas  the  attendant  escalation  of 
land  prices  by  unscrupulous  speculators 
has  created  a  situation  where  officials 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  this 
program  are  now  predicting  a  deficit  of 
$2.7  billion  in  the  fund  over  the  next  10- 
year  period.  The  National  Park  Service 
has  a  total  of  4,435  acres  of  park  land 
in  the  National  Capital  region.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  acquisition  of 
additional  park  land  .should  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Nation 

I  make  these  observations  as  a  friend 
of  the  project  and  one  who  see  its  need. 
But  it  was  a  victim  of  the  present  budg- 
etary situation  in  a  time  of  war.  And  It 
was  not  the  only  project  deferred, 

I  would  say  to  those  who  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  Hou.;e's  action  on  Piscat- 
away that  this  was  the  general  policy 
that  guided  the  committee's  decision 
rather  than  "the  whim  of  a  little  man  " 
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BILL  TO  REGULATE  ATTORNEYS' 
FEES  WHERE  CLAIMS  ARE  AS- 
SERTED AGAINST  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
regulation  of  attorneys'  fees  where 
claims  are  asserted  against  the  United 
Stales.  I  believe  it  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward accomplishing  the  object  .stated  m 
its  title.  "A  bill  to  restore  to  persons  hav- 
ing claims  against  the  United  States 
their  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
of  their  own  choosini::  " 

S.  1522,  a  bill  on  the  same  subject,  was 
pas.sed  by  the  other  body  in  the  89th 
Congress,  but  objections  to  that  bill  were 
raised  on  t^ie  tiuunds  tliat  it  was  toj 
sweeping  and  that  it  would  be  too  bur- 
densome to  administer.  My  bill,  which 
was  drafted  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Bar  As.sociation.  has  been  very 
painstakingly  drawn  to  overcome  the  ob- 
jections which  were  rai.sed  to  S.  1522 

SfMMART    OF    DILL 

The  two  broad  categories  of  claims 
against  the  Government  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day are,  first,  tort  claims:  and  .second, 
claims  heard  before  a  number  of  differ- 
ent administrative  agencies  named  in 
the  bill,  by  far  the  largest  of  which  are 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  'Veterans'  Administration.  I  mieht 
add  that  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  affect 
in  any  way  the  present  .system  of  rep- 
resentation of  veterans  by  various  veter- 
ans organizations  before  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  for  these  organizations 
are  performing  a  commendable  and 
needed  service.  The  bill  would  merely 
make  it  po.ssible  for  individuals  to  obtain 
counsel  of  their  choice  in  those  cases 
which  require  the  services  of  a  lawyer. 

The  bill  repeals  existing  limitations  on 


attorneys'  fees  in  connection  with  tort 
claims  against  the  Government.  The 
reasoning  is  that  attorneys'  fees  in  Fed- 
eral tort  claims  cases  should  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases 
brought  against  private  parties. 

In  the  case  of  claims  before  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  affected  by  the  bill, 
the  bill  creates  a  uniform  statutory  sys- 
tem to  assure  the  availability  of  coun- 
sel at  rates  of  compensation  which  are 
fair  and  rea.sonable.  Under  existing  law. 
limitations  arc  such  w  ith  respect  to  some 
categories  of  these  claims  as  to  make  it 
impo.s.sible  for  claimants  to  obtain  coun- 
sel except  as  a  matter  of  charity  or  in- 
dulgence. 

The  details  of  the  bill  are  explained 
in  the  following  analysis : 

SECTIO:-,-BY-SErTION    A.N.\LYSIS   OF   H.R.    10216 
STRUCTfRE    OF    THE    BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  .imends  the  tort  cl.ilm 
provisions  of  the  Judicial  code  by  repealing 
the  section  which  now  sets  a  limitation  of 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  Judgment  in  tort 
claims  taken  to  court,  and  twenty  percent  in 
the  case  of  those  settled  administratively. 
Section  2  amends  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  set  up  a  statutory  system  for  the 
regulation  of  attorneys'  fees,  and  section  3 
further  .imends  title  5  to  provide  for  Judicial 
review  and  enforcement  of  the  limitations  so 
established  Sections  4  through  9  make  con- 
forming amend.Tients  to  the  various  laws 
governing  the  affected  agencies. 

CLAIMS    BEFORE     .^DMrNISTRATIVE     AGENCIES 

Chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  deals  with  administrative  procedure 
generally,  and  the  bill  would  add  a  new  sub- 
chapter IV  whose  provisions  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  (Catch  lines  are  the  same 
as  those  used  in  the  bill)  : 

SUBCHAPTER    IV — .\TTORNEYS'    TEES 

Section  581.  Applicability 
This  section  provides  that  the  subchapter 
applies  to  fees  for  attorneys  for  services  in 
connection  with  the  following: 

( 1 )  Claims  before  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  title  II  or  title 
XVUI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  covers 
claims  for  medicare  as  well  as  monetary 
benefits. 

(2)  Claims  before  the  Administrator  of 
Veteran.s  Affairs  under  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code.  This  covers  Insurance  claims  as 
vreil  as  those  for  pensions  and  other  benefits. 

(3)  Claims  before  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Comniis.^ion  under  any  provision  of 
law  admini.<;tpred   by  that  Commission. 

i4)  Chtlms  before  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Chapter  81  contains  the  pro\-l- 
sions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  employees' 
compen.sation  for  on-the-job  injuries. 

(5 1  Claims  before  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  a  deputy  commissioner  under  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers  Compensa- 
tion Act.  That  Art  governs  all  workmen's 
compensation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  as  the  subject  matter  indicated  by  its 
title. 

(61  Claims  before  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  under  the  Railroad  Unemplov- 
ment  Insurance  Act. 

(7)    Claims  before  the  President  or  his  dele- 
gate under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Section  582.  Definitions  and  constructions 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  defines  an  attorney  as  one 
who  Is  both  engaged  In  the  practice  of  law 
and  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  Jurisdiction  within  which  he  is 
practicing. 

Paragraph  (2)  defines  fee  to  include  anv 
amount  of  compensation  (other  than  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  actually  incurred) 
which  is  charged  or  requested  to  be  paid,  re- 


gardless   of    whether    payment    is    actually 
made. 

Paragraph  (3)  stipulates  that  services  in 
connection  with  any  claim  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  performed  in  connection 
with  a  claim  before  an  agency  if  the  claim  is 
presented  to  the  agency  for  administrative 
determination,  regardless  of  when  or  before 
what  forum  the  services  were  performed 
The  legal  result  of  this  paragra])h  is  that 
once  the  subchapter  becomes  applicable  to 
any  fee  for  services  m  connection  with  a  given 
claim,  legal  services  performed  before  the 
claim  was  actually  presented  for  adminis- 
trative determination  also  become  subject  to 
it,  as  do  services  in  connection  with  any 
subsequent  proceedings,  whether  judicial  or 
administrative. 

Section  583.  Rules  for  determination  of 
reasonable  fees 

This  section  provides  that  the  agencies 
covered  by  the  subchapter  must  promulgate 
rules  for  the  determination  of  reasonable 
fees.  These  rules  must  permit  the  determina- 
tion of  each  fee  on  an  individual  basis,  taking 
into  consideration  such  of  the  following 
criteria  as  are,  under  the  rules  of  the  agency 
relevant  in  the  determination  of  any  given 
fee: 

(1)  The  time  and  professional  skill  re- 
quired for  investigation,  evaluation,  and 
presentation  or  prosecution  of  the  claim. 

(2)  The  value  of  the  benefits  resiUting  to 
the  claimant  from  the  services. 

(3)  The  degree  of  certainty  or  contingency 
about  payment  of  the  fee. 

The  foregoing  three  factors,  which  are 
exactly  quoted  from  the  bUl,  are  taken  in 
substance  from  among  those  set  out  in 
Canon  12  of  the  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  factors  listed  in  Canon  12  which  were 
not  included  in  the  above  three  paragraphs 
either  are  given  effect  under  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  (e.g.,  the  concluding  provision  of 
section  583,  set  forth  below,  gives  effect  to 
clause  (3)  of  Canon  12),  or  appear  to  be 
principally  applicable  to  criminal  matters  and 
certain  types  of  litigation  between  private 
parties. 

Finally,  section  583  provides  that  the  "rules 
may  take  into  account  differing  levels  of  pro- 
fessional charges  prevailing  in  different  ge- 
ographical areas,  but  shall  in  no  event  be  so 
restrictive  as  ordinarily  to  discourage  the 
retention  of  attorneys  of  recognized  profes- 
sional stature."  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  under  the  Judicial  review  provisions  of 
the  bill,  the  failure  of  the  agency's  rules  to 
conform  to  this  provision  would  constitute 
grounds  for  an  action  to  set  aside  any  de- 
termination of  the  agency  made  under  those 
rules. 

Section  584.  Standard  fees 

Although  section  583  requires  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  under  which  an  appropriate 
fee  may  be  determined  on  an  individual  basis 
with  respect  to  any  given  matter,  it  Is  rec- 
ognized that  in  the  case  of  many  routine 
matters,  such  elaborate  and  Individualized 
treatment  could  well  be  more  trouble  than 
it  is  worth.  The  agencies  are  accordingly  giv- 
en authority  under  section  584  to  set  "stand- 
ard fees,"  ascertainable  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  type  of  claim. 

(2)  The  administrative  level  at  which  the 
claim  is  acted  on, 

(3)  The  amount  awarded  or  other  action 
taken  on  the  claim. 

In  other  words.  If  a  lawyer  chose  to  charge 
such  a  standard  fee.  he  could  do  so  without 
reference  to  any  record  of  the  time  devoted 
to  the  cose,  or  any  other  factors  a  record  of 
which  would  not  automatically  be  before 
the  agency.  In  any  given  case  of  a  type  for 
which  the  agency  had  exercised  its  authority 
to  prescribe  a  standard  fee.  it  would  be  up 
to  the  attorney,  subject  only  to  his  agree- 
ments  with    his   client,   to   choose   between 


charging  a  standard  fee  under  section  584  or 
an  individualized  fee  under  section  583. 
Section  585.  Reports 

Every  attorney's  fee  to  which  the  subchap- 
ter applies  must  be  reported  to  the  agency 
handling  the  claim  in  the  manner  and  form 
required  by  the  agency.  The  report  in  any 
case  must  be  made  no  later  than  31  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  services  for 
which  the  fee  is  charged. 

If  a  fee  is  in  excess  cf  the  applicable  stand- 
ard fee  (under  section  584 1.  or  there  is  no 
applicable  standard  fee.  the  agency  may  by 
rule  require  the  reporting  of  such  in  forma- 
tion as  it  may  specify  in  its  rules  as  necessary 
to  permit  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  a  reasonable  fee  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  under  section  583. 

Section  586.  Penalty 

Tills  section  creates  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both,  for  willfully  and  knowingly  commit- 
ting either  of  the  following  offenses: 

( 1 1  Filing  any  false  or  misleading  infor- 
mation as  a  part  of  or  in  connection  with 
any  report  of  the  amount  of  a  fee  under 
section  584  or  585,  the  Justification  for  a 
fee  under  section  585,  or  the  existence  of  a 
fee  not  required  to  be  reported  as  to  amount 
under  section  587(d). 

(2)  Failing  to  report  the  existence  and 
amount  of  any  fee  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  585(ai,  or  falling  to  report  the 
existence  of  a  fee  not  required  to  be  reported 
as  to  amount  under  section  587(d). 
Section  587.  Notice  of  agency  determination: 
penalty:  exception 

This  section  empowers  the  agency  to  dis- 
approve the  amount  of  any  fee  rep'orted  to 
it.  and  to  set  a  lower  amount.  The  agency 
must,  however,  act  promptly:  if  it  fails  to 
act  within  21  days  after  receipt  of  a  report, 
it  may  not  thereafter  challenge  the  reported 
fee.  Moreover,  the  agency  may  act  only  if 
it  finds  that  the  reported  fee  is  in  excess 
both  of  the  applicable  standard  fee,  if  any, 
and  a  reasonable  fee  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  under  section  583.  If 
it  sets  a  lower  fee.  the  agency  must  follow 
its  own  section  583  rules,  and  must  furnish 
the  attorney  with  a  WTltten  explanation  of 
how  it   reached   its  determination. 

This  section  prohibits  an  attorney  who 
has  been  notified  of  an  agency  determina- 
tion from  thereafter  accepting  payment  In 
an  amount  greater  than  the  agency's  deter- 
mination unless  and  until  it  is  administra- 
tively or  Judicially  increased.  A  willful  and 
knowing  violation  of  this  prohibition  is  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

The  bill  is  drafted  on  the  basis  of  the 
underlying  assumption  that  the  sole  Justi- 
fication for  Federal  Intervention  In  the 
attorney-client  relationship  is  to  assure  that 
the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity, Veterans',  and  other  Federal  programs 
will  not  be  saddled  with  excessive  legal  fees 
when  there  are  disputes  as  to  the  benefits 
due.  Acco.'-dingly.  this  section  exempts  legal 
fees  from  regulation  as  to  amount  in  situa- 
tions where  the  amount  of  the  fee  Is  of  no 
concern  to  the  beneficiary,  or  can  in  no  way 
be  considered  as  impairing  or  offsetting  his 
Federal  benefits. 

These  situations  are  set  forth  in  the  bill 
as  those  in  which  a  fee  is  (1 )  paid  as  salary 
to  an  attorney  who  is  an  employee,  (2)  paid 
as  a  retainer  fee  for  general  legal  services 
and  which  is  not  increased  by  reason  of  the 
services  for  which  the  fee  is  reported,  or  (3) 
neither  paid  by,  nor  a  legal  or  equitable 
liability  of,  the  claimant  or  a  parent,  spouse, 
or  child  of  the  claimant. 

The  existence  of  any  such  fee  must,  how- 
ever, be  reported,  as  well  as  sufficient  in- 
formation to  establish  the  exemption.  Like 
other  fees,  these  must  be  reported  no  later 
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than  31   days  after  the   termination  of  the 
services  In  connection  with  the  claim. 

Section  588.  Final  agency  deteTmination 

The  attorney  who  Is  notified  by  an  agency 
that  It  IS  reducing  the  amount  of  hla  fee 
haa  21  days  within  which  to  respond  He 
may  file  additional  material  In  support  of  the 
fee  which  he  haa  reported,  or  he  may  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  agency,  or  he  may 
do  both  If  he  does  neither  within  the  21  day 
period  the  agency's  determination  becomes 
administratively  final  and  cannot  be  changed 
except  after  Judicial  review. 

The  agency  Is  directed  to  grant  any  re- 
quest for  a  conference  "If  practicable."  but 
the  conference  can  In  no  event  be  held  later 
than  seven  wee'is  after  the  attorney  Is  first 
notified  of  the  a»;ency's  determination  that 
his  fee  should  be  reduced.  At  any  time  with- 
in that  seven  week  period,  either  as  a  result 
of  considering  the  additional  material 
(which  may  be  either  evidentiary  or  argu- 
mentative! submitted  by  the  attorney,  or 
aa  a  result  of  a  conference,  the  agency  may 
redetermine  the  allowable  fee  If  the  agency 
does  not  make  a  redetermination  within 
that  period,  then  the  determination  it  has 
already  made  automatically  becomes  admin- 
istratively final 

Section  589.   Notice  o/  final  determination, 
penalty 

Regardless  of  whether  the  final  determi- 
nation results  from  action  or  Inaction,  the 
agency  is  required  to  promptly  serve  a  notice 
upon  the  attorney  of  the  date  that  the  final 
determination  is  made  or  becomes  effective 
ais  such,  as  well  as  Its  amount  The  attorney 
has  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
final  determination  mot  sixty  days  after 
service  of  notice)  within  which  to  bring  ac- 
tion for  Judicial  review  If  he  falls  to  bring 
such  an  action,  and  In  addition  falls  to  file 
a  report  with  the  agency  stating  that  he  has 
reduced  his  fee  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  amount  allowed  in  the  agency's  final 
determination,  then  the  agency  U  directed 
to  serve  a  notice  on  the  claimant  setting 
forth  the  amount  of  Its  final  determination 

A  criminal  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000.  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  is  provided  for  any  attor- 
ney who.  after  the  service  upon  him  of  a 
notice  of  the  agency's  final  determination. 
wlKfuUy  and  knowingly  accepts  payment  In 
excess  of  the  amount  of  that  determination 
imless  and  until  It  Is  superseded  by  a  court 
order 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  attorney 
may  receive  payment  in  excess  of  the  amount 
allowed  before  the  agency's  determination  Is 
made  without  incurring  criminal  liability. 
but  if  he  falls  to  pay  back  the  excess  and 
also  falls  to  bring  an  action  for  Judicial  re- 
view, then  under  section  758  (discussed  be- 
low) he  would  incur  a  punitive  civil  liability 

Section  590.  Method  of  service  of  notice 

This  section  provides  for  service  of  notice 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  wherever  such 
service  Is  available  To  addressees  In  those 
countries  where  neither  certified  nor  regis- 
tered mall  service  Is  available,  the  use  of 
ordinary  mall  Is  permissible 

jrOICUL     REVIEW      AND      ENFORCEMrNT 

Chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  now  governs  Judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative action  under  chapter  5  Following 
this  p.^ttern,  the  bill  would  add  a  new  sub- 
chapter to  chapter  7  to  provide  for  Judicial 
review  and  enforcement  of  administrative 
action  under  the  new  subchapter  IV  added 
t<j  chapter  5  The  catch  lines  In  the  analysis 
which  follows  are  the  same  as  the  section 
headings  In  the  bill 

SfBCH\PTER    n — REVIEW    *ND    ENFORCEMENT 
or    LIMrTATIONS    ON    ATTORNETS'    FEES 

Section   751.   JuriHdi''ticm   of  district   court 
This   section   confers    Jurisdiction   on   the 
United  States  district  courts. 


Section    752.    Venue 

The  venue  of  an  action  under  this  sub- 
chapter Is  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
attorney  maintains  his  office,  or  if  there  Is  no 
such  district,  the  district  in  which  he  re- 
sides. Where  he  malntiUns  offices  In  more 
than  one  district,  the  venue  is  any  such  dis- 
trict wherein  the  services  for  the  fee  In  ques- 
tion were  performed  In  substantial  part. 
Section  753.  Action  to  set  aside  final  deter- 
mination 

This  section  provides  authority  for  any  at- 
torney whose  fee  is  reduced  by  a  final  deter- 
mination under  subchapter  IV  of  title  5  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  United  States  to 
set  aside  the  agency's  final  determination 
within  sixty  days  after  Jt  becomes  effective. 
Section  754.  Grounds  for  action 

The  action  may  be  brought  only  on  one 
or  both  of  the  following  grounds: 

1 1 1  The  agency  erroneously  applied  its 
rules  for  the  determination  of  reasonable 
fees. 

(2)  The  rules  In  question  are  not  In  con- 
formity with  law 

Section  755.  Form  of  evidence 

Evidence  may  be  taken  orally  or  by  deposi- 
tion, or  m  discretion  of  the  court,  by  affida- 
vit. If  affidavits  are  admitted,  either  party  has 
the  right  to  propound  written  Inerrogatorles 
to  the  affiants  and  to  file  answering  affidavits. 
This  section  Is  similar  to  the  authority  now 
contained  in  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  reference  to  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings, and  Is  intended  to  facilitate  the 
expeditious  handling  of  cases  brought  under 
this  subchapter 

Section  756.  Bar  association  as  party 

In  any  action  brought  to  review  a  final 
determination,  any  bar  association  of  which 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  attorneys  within 
the  district  wherein  the  action  Is  brought  are 
members  may  appear  as  a  party  of  its  own 
motion  and  as  of  right.  It  will  not  normally 
be  economically  feasible  for  an  individual 
attorney  to  challenge  an  agency  ruling,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section  have  therefore 
been  included  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
agencies  will  have  the  benefit  of  some  degree 
of  judicial  supervision. 

Section  757.  Judgment  of  the  court,  law  ap- 
plicable,  penalty 

If  the  court  does  not  sustain  the  agency's 
determination,  it  does  not  send  the  matter 
back  to  the  agency  for  determination,  but 
rather  proceeds  directly  to  fix  the  allowable 
amount  of  the  fee  In  question.  In  so  doing, 
however,  the  court  Is  directed  to  apply  the 
rtiles  of  law  made  applicable  to  the  agency 
by  statute,  and  also  to  apply  the  substantive 
rules  of  the  agency  except  to  the  extent  that 
It  finds  them  not  In  conformity  with  law.  If 
the  attorney  has  already  received  payment  of 
a  fee  larger  than  that  finally  allowed  by  the 
court,  the  court  must  order  him  to  repay  the 
excess. 

A  criminal  penally  of  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000.  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both,  Is  provided  for  any  attorney 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  accepts  pay- 
ment of  any  fee  In  excess  of  the  amount 
fixed  by  a  court  order  which  has  not  been 
modified  or  set  aside 

Section  758  Civil  ItabUity  of  attorney 

Where  an  attorney's  fee  Is  reduced  by  a 
final  determination  for  which  he  does  not 
seek  Judicial  review,  and  he  has  actually 
received  payment  In  excess  of  the  amount 
set  forth  In  the  final  determination,  he  be- 
comes liable  to  the  claimant  In  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  excess,  or 
In  the  amount  of  $200.  whichever  Is  greater 
An  action  to  enforce  this  liability  may  be 
brought  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, and  where  Judgment  Is  for  the  plain- 
tiff, the  court  Is  directed  to  award  the  plain- 
tiff a  reasonable  attorney's  tee  together  with 
the  »osts  of  the  action. 


CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  EXISTING  LAW 

The  various  statutes  establishing  or  gov- 
erning the  agencies  affected  by  the  bill  con- 
lain  provisions  governing  fees  for  .services 
rendered  In  connection  with  claims  before 
those  agencies  Those  provisions  of  existing 
law  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  therefore  should  be  amended 
Unlike  the  bill,  however,  most  of  them  are 
not  restricted  to  attorneys'  fees.  It  is  believed 
that  the  regulation  of  fees  for  persons  other 
than  attorneys  present  problems  which 
should  be  dealt  with  separately.  According- 
ly, In  making  the  conforming  amendments 
described  below,  the  various  provisions  of 
law  were  left  In  effect  Insofar  as  they  regu- 
late, or  confer  administrative  authority  to 
regulate,  the  fees  of  persons  other  than  at- 
torneys at  law  who  render  services  In  con- 
nection with  claims  before  the  agencies 

SOCI.M.  SECTTRITY  CLAIMS 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section  206 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  now  In  effect, 
subsection  (a)  of  that  section  confers  on  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
general  authoilty  to  prescribe  maximum  fees 
In  connection  with  claims  before  him  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  The  bill 
amends  this  authority  to  require  that  the 
exercise  thereof  with  respect  to  attorneys  be 
consistent  with  the  new  subchapter  IV  .idded 
to  chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  206  applies  ex- 
clusively to  attorneys  at  law  and  governs  fees 
In  litigated  cases.  The  practical  effect  of  its 
existing  provisions  Is  that  the  longer  an 
attorney  waits  to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  his 
client,  the  more  he  can  be  paid,  berause  the 
llmlUtlon  imposed  by  this  provision  of  law 
is  25  percent  of  the  accrued  and  unpaid  bene- 
fits. The  bill  amends  this  subsection  In  con- 
formity with  the  policy  that  subchapter  IV 
governs  criteria  and  procedures  for  the  regu- 
lation of  attorney's  fees  on  a  uniform  baslf. 
regardless  of  whether  for  services  performed 
before  or  after   resort   ;s  had   to   the  courts. 

CLAIMS    BEFORE   THE   VETERANS'    ADMIN1STR.\T10N 

Sections  5,  6,  and  7  make  coniomiing 
amendments  to  title  38  of  the  United  Sutes 
Code.  Section  5,  amending  section  784<g). 
deals  with  attorney's  fees  In  litigation  over 
National  Service  Life  Insurance.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
5  of  title  5  will  apply  to  fees  In  those  cases. 
and  omits  the  existing  limitations  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  recovered,  and  10  percent 
of  each  payment  under  the  Judgment  or 
decree.  Section  6  amends  section  3404(c)  to 
provide  that  that  section  will  no  longer  apply 
to  fees  to  which  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5  Is  applicable,  and  section  7  amends 
section  3405  (a  criminal  prohibition  agalr-st 
accepting  fees  In  excess  of  those  allowed 
under  title  38)  to  exclude  fees  regulated 
under  the  new  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5. 

KOREIGN    CLAIMS    SETTLEMENT    COMMISSION 

Section  4(f)  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949  presently  governs  fees 
for  attorneys  In  connection  with  claims 
brought  before  the  Corrunlsslon  It  is 
amended  to  provide  that  such  fees  will  be 
governed  by  the  new  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  5. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION  CLAIMS 

The  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
was  Included  In  the'  recent  codification  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Section  9 
of  the  bill  amends  the  appropriate  provisions 
of  law  In  conformity  with  the  policy  that 
attorneys'  fees  In  connection  with  Federal 
employees'  compensation  claims  be  governed 
by  the  new  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5. 

LONGSHOREMEN'S    AND     HARBOR    WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION 

Section  10  of  the  bill  amends  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
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tlon  Act  in  conformity  with  the  policy  that 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  5  of  title  5  be  ap- 
plicable to  attorneys'  fees  for  services  In  con- 
nection with  claims  under  that  Act. 

RAILROAD     UNEMPLOYMENT     INSURANCE     CLAIMS 

Section  11  amends  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  to  provide  that  attor- 
neys' fees  in  connection  with  claims  under 
that  Act  before  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  be  governed  by  the  new  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5 

CLAIMS    LNDER    THE    TRADING    WITH    THE 
ENEMY    ACT 

Section  20  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  as  now  In  effect  limits  to  10  percent  of 
the  recovery  the  aggregate  of  all  fees  paid 
to  agents,  attorneys  at  law  or  In  fact,  or  any 
other  representatives  for  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  claims  under  that  Act. 
except  where  a  district  court  finds  "that  there 
exist  special  circumstances  of  unusual  hard- 
ship which  require  the  payment"  of  a  greater 
amount.  The  bill  amends  that  section  to  leave 
the  overall  10  percent  limitation  in  effect 
with  respect  to  fees  other  than  attorneys' 
fees  Attorney's  fees  are  made  subject  to  sub- 
chapter IV  of  chapter  5  of  title  5. 


CONGRESSMAN  UDALL'S  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
the  House  this  week  will  be  voting  on  a 
bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  In  my  view,  there  are  few 
matters  of  greater  interest  or  concern 
to  the  constitutents  we  represent. 

Drafting  a  young  man  to  serve  his 
country  on  foreign  fields  carries  with  it 
grave  responsibility.  We  can  talk  glibly 
about  the  great  honor  and  privilege  that 
goes  with  serving  our  flag  and  country, 
but  the  fact  is  that  some  of  these  soldiers 
are  likely  to  die,  to  be  wounded  or  to 
be  maimed  for  life.  If  this  Is  what  is  re- 
quired to  serve  our  country,  our  young 
men  'r111  meet  the  test.  But  it  is  im- 
perative, in  my  view,  that  these  sacri- 
fices are  Imposed  fairly  and  impartially, 
and  without  any  sort  of  favoritism. 

To  get  some  Idea  of  what  my  constit- 
uents think  about  our  present  draft  sys- 
tem and  possible  changes  I  sent  out  a 
newsletter  last  month  to  every  address 
in  my  district,  and  with  It  I  enclosed  a 
postcard  ballot.  On  that  ballot  my  con- 
stitutents could  cast  their  "votes"  for  or 
against  various  proposals  related  to  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

The  response  to  that  mailing  has  been 
excellent.  To  date  I  have  received  the 
•votes"  of  25.530  constituents,  or  slightly 
more  than  14  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  In  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

In  addition.  I  have  received  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  expanding  on  the 
choices  made  on  my  postcard  ballot.  The 
exchange  has  been  a  very  informative 
one,  giving  me  a  good  idea  of  how  my 
constituents  feel  about  some  of  these 
questions. 

I  might  add  that  several  of  their  over- 
all responses  surprised  me.  I  sensed  that 
there  was  some  sentiment  to  change  our 


present  draft  system,  but  I  had  no  idea 
the  sentiment  was  this  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  questionnaire  I 
asked  whether  the  respondent  was  a 
male  of  draft  age.  If  he  was,  I  first  In- 
cluded his  response  in  the  overall  count, 
and  then  I  counted  his  responses  with  all 
other  draft-age  votes.  In  several  In- 
stances there  were  marked  differences 
between  the  overall  response  and  that  of 
the  young  men  liable  to  be  drafted.  To 
cite  one  example,  I  found  that  67  percent 
of  my  respondents  favored  an  end  to 
most  student  deferments,  but  among 
draft-age  respondents  59  percent  were 
opposed  to  such  a  change. 

Many  of  the  letters  I  received  through 
this  project  have  been  most  enlighten- 
ing. For  Instance,  one  father,  an  Air 
Force  oflQcer,  wrote  me  a  five-page  letter 
expressing  his  thoughts  and  those  of  his 
20-year-old  son  on  draft  revision.  They 
differed  on  many  questions,  but  they 
agree  on  their  conclusion:  we  need  an 
all-volunteer  system  based  on  higher 
pay. 

A  graduate  student  in  chemistry,  just 
a  year  away  from  his  doctorate,  wrote 
that  he  would  be  proud  to  serve  his  coun- 
try but  reluctant  to  interrupt  his  educa- 
tion. And  then  he  cited  the  cases  of  two 
friends  who  had  been  drafted.  He  wrote: 

I  have  two  friends  who  recently  went  into 
the  Army.  The  first  graduated  with  me  In 
chemistry  and  had  become  established  as 
the  head  of  an  oil  research  laboratory  In  a 
small  company.  He  was  drafted  and  put  In 
airplane  and  engine  mechanics  over  his  ob- 
jections. The  second  recently  graduated  from 
the  same  school  and  Joined  the  Army  and 
went  through  O.C.S.  so  he  could  get  Into  the 
Chemical  Corps.  He  achieved  his  goal,  but  he 
will  be  a  stock  clerk  Instead  of  being  allowed 
to  do  any  meaningful  lab  work.  The  United 
States  Is  not  using  the  talents  of  these  men 
but  is  wasting  them. 

Another  young  man,  still  in  high 
school,  noted  that,  no  matter  how  defer- 
ments are  meted  out,  they  will  be  dis- 
criminatory against  those  young  men 
who  cannot  afford  to  attend  college  or 
who  are  involved  in  noncritical  study 
areas.  Concluding  that  universal  mili- 
tary training  is  the  answer,  he  wrote: 

With  a  setup  such  as  this,  each  person 
would  know  that  military  service  would  be 
required,  not  based  on  chance,  and  could 
plan  accordingly. 

One  constituent,  a  former  serviceman, 
also  supported  universal  military  train- 
ing, starting  at  age  18  or  upon  gradua- 
tion from  high  school.  He  wrote: 

I  found  In  my  own  case  that  after  I  served 
my  own  "time"  I  was  much  more  able  to 
settle  down  to  thinking  objectively  about 
my  future.  Not  only  was  I  more  mature  about 
my  thinking.  I  knew  that  I  had  my  Imme- 
diate military  obligation  out  of  the  way,  and. 
therefore,  could  settle  down  to  living  my  life 
without  this  possibility  hanging  over  my 
head. 

A  medical  doctor  wrote  of  his  own  ex- 
perience in  enlisting  in  the  Navy  right 
after  high  school.  He  said : 

I  was  not  considering  that  the  Navy  was 
going  to  improve  my  mind,  or  do  all  the 
other  practical  sort  of  things  that  have  been 
suggested  by  the  advertisements,  but  I  did 
feel  that  It  would  give  me  a  stop  gap  at 
which  time  my  own  thoughts  would  become 
better  regulated,  and  I  could  make  some 
Important  decision  about  my  future  and  I 


could    break   the    pattern    of   school,   school, 
school. 

A  professor  of  history,  father  of  an 
18-year-old  son,  argued  that  18-  and 
19-year-old  boys  are  sought  by  the  mili- 
tary because  they  can  be  much  more 
readily  indoctrinated.  He  favors  drafting 
them  at  a  later  age.  But  then  he  made 
this  point: 

I  further  believe  very  strongly  that  If  18 
and  19  year  olds  are  old  enough  to  be  asked 
to  die  for  their  country  in  dubious  causes, 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  permitted  to  vote. 
If  they  are  not  sufficiently  responsible  to  be 
voting  citizens.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  not 
sufliclently  responsible  to  be  soldiers. 

The  director  of  an  educational  foun- 
dation wrote  me  an  extremely  thought- 
ful letter  commenting  on  some  of  the 
basic  problems  of  any  draft  system.  He 
wrote : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  national  con- 
scription is  not  a  part  of  our  national  tra- 
dition or  heritage,  rather  the  opposite. 
Many  of  our  ancestors  came  to  this  country 
to  escape  this.  ...  As  citizens  we  abided 
nationf.l  conscription  during  World  War  n 
as  an  emergency  measure  to  protect  our 
country.  Now,  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry  later, 
we  are  still  burdened  with  this  emergency. 
In  the  time  of  its  need  the  draft  laws  func- 
tioned well.  They  no  longer  do,  and  conse- 
quently national  conscription  must  either 
be  reorganized  to  function  as  a  part  of  our 
social  and  economic  mechanism  or  It  should 
be  totally  abolished  and  replaced  by  a  well- 
organized,  well-trained  and  economically 
sound  professional  military  force." 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  these  letters, 
and  they  have  helped  prepare  me  for 
the  votes  I  will  be  called  upon  to  cast 
this  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this 
point  the  text  of  my  newsletter  and  the 
results  of  my  survey  on  the  draft: 

Congressm-an's   Report:    The   President   of 
THE  United  States,  Greeting  : 

(By  Representative  Morris  K.  Udalx.  Second 
District  of  Arizona) 

In  my  personal  scrapbook  I  have  a  tattered 
letter  dated  September  18.  1942.  It  begins 
with  that  famous  preamble:  "The  President 
of  the  United  States,  To  Morris  King  Udall. 
Greeting:  Having  submitted  yourself  to  a 
Local  Board  composed  of  your  neighbors  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  your  availability 
for  training  and  service  In  the  armed 
forces  .  .  ." 

Eighteen  days  later  I  was  Private  Udall, 
No.  39850679.  "Thus  began  for  me  a  four-year 
hitch  in  Uncle  Sam's  Army  and  Air  Corps. 
It  was  hectic,  disruptive,  rewarding.  I  sur- 
vived it.  with  no  lasting  brain  damage  and 
few  regrets. 

Since  America  was  shoved  into  a  world 
f>ower  role  50  years  ago.  Selective  Service 
has  been.  In  times  of  need,  a  harsh  but  nec- 
essary instrument.  It  has  prompted  serious, 
recurring  and  often  bitter  argument.  When 
Congressional  old-timers  recall  dramatic  de- 
bate, they  always  mention  August  12,  1941, 
when  a  203-202  House  vote  saved  Selective 
Service  from  immediate  expiration  and  may 
have  changed  the  course  of  World  War  II. 

Since  then  a  generation  has  gone  full  circle. 
My  oldest  son  will  be  required  to  register 
Just  next  year,  while  this  year  his  father  takes 
part  In  a  debate  to  determine  the  kind  of 
draft  law  that  will  govern  him  and  millions 
of  other  fathers'  sons. 

AREAS    OF    dispute 

Unless  Congress  acts  by  June  30,  the  gov- 
ernment's authority  to  draft  anyone  will 
expire.  In  some  form  or  another  it  will  be 
extended — almost  everyone  agrees  on  this. 
But   the   535   Representatives   and   Senators 
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have  almost  that  many  ideas  of  what  changes 
should  be  made 

In  1967  two  million  young  men  come  of 
draft  age  It  we  needed  all  of  them  (as  in 
World  War  II)  there  would  be  few  problems. 
But  even  with  Vietnam  we  need  only  one 
million,  or  fewer.  So  the  tough  questions  are: 
Who  is  taken  when  not  ail  are  taken?  Who 
goes,  and   who  does  not?  And  when' 

As  tne  debate  rolls  through  the  halls  of 
Congress  iind  around  the  country  the  chief 
crtiictsnis  of  present  law  land  proposals  for 
change  I  really  boll  down  to  about  six  or 
seven.  Id  like  to  take  a  ■•nutshell"  look  at 
these  arg^lments,  summarize  the  rebuttals 
one  hears  and  share  with  yovi  my  present, 
tentative  thinking  on  each  of  them  Then 
Id  like  to  get  the  benefit  of  your  thinking 
on  theae  same  questions.  More  about  that 
later  Here  are  the  main  crlttclsnis  I  hear 
to  the  present  draft  law ; 

EfjUAtrrY      FOR     ALL — BfT     ARE     SOME     "MORE 

EQUAL"' 

Tliere  arc  Sfrious  inequitiei  and  different 
standards  arnvng  the  nation's  4.0S4  loca! 
draft  bofirds.  Because  each  board  presides 
over  Its  own  separate  manpower  pool  (and 
has  Its  own  Ideas  atjout  the  "national  In- 
terest" I ,  the  chances  of  being  drafted  vary 
sharply  from  pool  to  p.x>l.  One  board  may 
h.ive  so  many  volunteers  It  does  not  have 
to  resort  to  drafting  at  all.  Another  may  be 
stlnsy  with  student  deferments  because  It 
doesn't  have  enough  volunteers  or  non-stu- 
dents to  meet  its  quotas  Or.  the  neighbor 
boy  of  I  third  beard's  chairman  may  get  a 
deferment  while  the  lad  across  town.  In  iden- 
tical circumstances,  gets  "greetings"  Fur- 
therm'ire,  under  present  law  a  young  man 
keeps  his  original  draft  board  even  If  he 
moves  away;  some  draft  boards.  It  Is  charged. 
take  advantage  of  'absentees"  and  draft 
them  Instead  of  more  eligible  local  reg- 
istrants. 

Suggestion:  There  should  be  one  national 
pool  of  availables  with  uniform  standards 
to  determine  who  goes.  We  Americans  can 
endure  high  taxes  or  almost  anything  If  we 
know  that  all  others  similarly  situated  are 
getting  identical  treatment. 

Rebuttal:  It's  also  a  fact  of  life  that  no 
two  persons — or  their  situations — are  exactly 
alike  A  draft  board  deals  not  with  Identical 
blocks  of  wood,  but  with  individual  young 
men.  A  cold.  Impersonal  set  of  standards 
cannot  reveal  the  full  story.  Only  someone 
close  to  a  specific  situation — in  this  case, 
a  local  board— can  make  the  truly  human. 
Individual  judgments  which  ought  to  be 
made. 

My  present  thinking:  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  dedicated  and  generally  excellent 
work  of  local  boards,  but  the  arguments  for 
a  national  pool  of  ellglbles  are  more  per- 
suasive to  me.  The  local  boards  would  con- 
tinue the  important  tasks  of  making  claasi- 
flcations.  etc 

THE    STVDENT    DEFERMENT    SYSTEM 

The  student  deferment  system  is  all  urong, 
it  discriminates  against  the  poor  and  the  less 
gifted  Not  every  your.s;  person  has  an  I Q 
of  1 10  or  prosperous  parents  who  can  pay  the 
tl.500  to  S2.(K)0  minimum  cost  of  a  college 
year  Should  a  young  man  be  drafted  merely 
because  he  does  not  have  these  things? 
Many  young  persons  become  "career"  stu- 
dents by  getting  deferments  through  four 
years  of  college  and  then  graduate  school 
By  the  time  they  complete  all  this,  perhaps 
they  are  26  and  or  married  and  or  fathers — 
and  thus,  practically  speaking,  unllksly  ever 
to  be  drafted. 

Granted.  Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey.  head  of 
the  drift  system,  has  tried  to  remove  col- 
legiate "Ijomb  shelters  ■  bv  establishing  mini- 
mum academic  grade  guidelines  as  a  stand- 
ard for  granting  deferments  But  a  "B"  at 
Harvard  may  not  equal  a  "B"  at  Siwash.  and 
one  professor  at  a  state  university  (not 
Arizona')   flunked  his  whole  class  in  protest. 


When  President  Johnson  a  couple  of  years 
ago  barred  deferments  to  future  newlyweds, 
a  cynical  reporter  wrote:  "Young  men  are 
falling  all  over  themselves  these  days  in  a 
big  rush  to  get  married.  It  s  love,  of  course, 
but  in  a  lot  of  c.i?ies  they  spell  It  V-l-e-t- 
n-a-m." 

Suggestion:  Abolish  student  delerments 
for  graduates,  except  medical  and  dental 
students.  Or.  abolish  all  student  deferments. 

Rebuttal:  The  fact  Is  that  individual  col- 
lege students  can  delay  their  service.  But 
eventually  they  do  serve,  and  In  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  rest  of  the  draft-age  pop- 
ulation, and  they  make  better  soldiers  for 
having  had  more  education.  (Note  Selective 
Service  figures  show  that  52  per  cent  of  all 
young  men  serve  at  some  point,  compared  to 
60  per  cent  of  yi.ung  men  who  have  had 
sorne  college,  but  also  compared  to  just  40 
per  cent  of  those  vl\o  have  finished  college.! 
The  answer  Is  to  keep  granting  educational 
deferments  but  make  sure  that  a  student — 
once  deferred — will  eventually  serve,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  marries,  has  children,  or 
reaches  26.  Our  country  Is  strong  precisely 
because  we  have  more  engineers,  scientists, 
lawyers,  economists  and  teachers.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  cut  off  the  supply. 

My  present  thinking:  Except  for  a  few 
critical  categories,  like  medical  and  dental 
students.  I  would  end  graduate  deferments. 
If  we  take  the  18  and  19  year-olds  first,  as  I 
favor,  the  undergraduate  deferments  would 
be  less  of  a  problem.  And.  except  for  a  few 
critical  occupations.  I  would  eliminate  them 
too. 

THE      FIRST      SHALL      BE      LAST — OR      FIRST? 

The  idea  of  taking  older  men  first  is  un- 
u?i«e.  We  ought  to  do  the  reverse.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  young  man  who  Is  26 
Is  more  susceptible  to  the  draft  than  the 
young  man  who  Ls  18.  This  regulation  goes 
baci  to  th3  draft  law  of  1940.  Tlie  reasoning: 
teen-agers  are  not  mature  and  should  be 
kept  away  as  long  .is  possible  from  the  temp- 
tations which  accompany  mlllUiry  service. 
However,  todays  view  of  the  teen-ager  Is 
quite  different  from  that  of  1940.  We  see  him 
as  more  equipped  In  awareness  and  ability 
to  cope  with  th-?  outside  world.  Military 
leaders  say  a  young  person  makes  a  better 
soldier.  His  responses  are  quicker;  he  adjusts 
more  easily.  The  18-year-old  Is  In  a  state  of 
transition.  He  has  not  settled  on  a  career. 
He  still  has  his  options  If  he  serves  and 
returns,  the  G.I.  BUI  will  help  pay  for  an 
education  he  might  not  otherwise  afford. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  26-year-oId  Is  more 
settled.  In  terms  of  occupation,  family  and 
address  He  probably  has  finished  college  and 
Is  In  the  crucial  first  couple  of  years  on  his 
Job  He  may  be  thinking  about  buying  a 
home.  For  him  the  draft  can  be  severely 
disruptive — much  more  than  It  would  have 
been  eight  years  earlier 

Suggestion:  Draft  the  18-  and  19-year-olds 
first,  working  upward  In  age,  instead  of 
downward. 

Rebuttal:  The  argument  that  teen-agers 
are  more  vulnerable  to  temptation  Is  not 
without  truth  They  are  more  adjustable  be- 
cause their  habits  have  not  yet  been  formed. 
If  we  draft  teen-.^gers.  we  adopt  a  national 
policy  requiring  kids  to  fight  our  wars  at  an 
age  when  they're  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

My  present  thinking:  On  balance  I  have  to 
buy  the  arguments  for  starting  at  age  18. 
right  after  high  school,  and  working  up. 

THE    LOTTERY    ISSUE 

The  present  sijstem  of  4.084  local  draft 
pools  is  inequitable:  what  we  need  is  one 
national  pool  eliminating  local  favoritism, 
etc  .  and  treating  all  alike  Why  not  return 
to  the  system  used  In  the  earliest  days  of  the 
draft,  assigning  each  young  man  a  number 
and  fixing  the  order  of  call-up  by  drawing 
names  out  of  a  fishbowl? 

Suggestion:  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
posed   an    updated    national    lottery    to    be 


known  as  FAIR  i  which  stands  for  Fair  and 
Impartial  Random)  to  eliminate  present 
discrimination  among  boards. 

Rebuttal:  Whether  FAIR  would  be  fair  Is 
open  to  question.  Opponents  say  a  young 
man  would  live  In  constant  uncertainty  be- 
cause he  would  not  know  when  his  "number 
was  up."  Besides,  decisions  of  this  impor- 
tance should  not  be  made  by  chance.  To 
paraphrase  Gertrude  Stein,  a  lottery  Is  a  lot- 
tery Is  a  lottery — whether  it's  FAIR  or  not. 

My  present  thinking:  Under  present  con- 
ditions I  have  to  go  witli  the  lottery.  Num- 
bers can  be  pulled  many  months  in  advance 
of  call-up.  Draftees  would  know  well  ahead 
when  they  might  be  called. 

UNIVERSAL    MILITARY    TRAINING OR    A 

CAREER    ARMY." 

The  drift  should  either  he  m-ide  iimver- 
s:il  or  abolished.  As  matters  stand,  some 
young  men  are  paying  a  high,  even  the 
highest,  price  to  serve  their  country  while 
others  muke  no  contribution  at  all. 

Suggestion:  Proposals  now  before  Con- 
gress run  the  gamut — from  drafting  no  one 
to  drifting  everyone.  At  one  end  Is  the  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  draft.  Advocates  of  this 
approach  urge  that  we  Increase  pay  and  fringe 
benefits,  making  military  service  so  attract- 
ive that  career  volunteers  v.iU  come  forward 
to  form  a  citizen's  army  in  the  huge  num- 
bers needed.  After  all.  they  say.  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  are  almost  entirely  volunteer 
right  now.  At  the  other  extreme  it  Is  argued. 
"Let's  draft  everyone."  Proponents  of  this 
view  would  have  us  Institute  a  system  of 
Universal  Military  Training,  with  every 
young  man  obliged  to  give  two  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  Simihir  proposals  were 
argued  and  considered  seriously  in  the  1940s, 
bvit  they  faded  away  with  repeated  e:tten- 
slons  of  Selective  Service. 

Rebuttal:  Neither  UMT  nor  a  career  army 
Is  the  answer.  In  fnct.  both  are  dangerous 
UMT  would  pour  Into  the  armed  forces  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  and  sur- 
feit the  military  with  manpower  It  doesn't 
need  For  what  purpose?  As  for  the  career 
army  proposal.  America  has  traditionally  re- 
lied on  small  career  c.idres  In  peacetime, 
swelling  the  ranks  during  times  of  crisis 
with  ordinary  citizens  who  return  to  their 
homes  when  the  Job  Is  done.  In  contrast. 
Germany  and  other  nations  with  long  rec- 
ords of  armed  aggression  have  traditionally 
relied  on  professional  soldiers,  or  "merce- 
naries." An  honorable  and  peace-loving 
democracy  Is  best  served  by  young  men  who 
serve  when  they  would  rather  not.  who 
answer  their  country's  cry  but  "Just  for  the 
duration."  These  are  the  young  men  who 
make  the  best  soldiers.  "The  person  who 
wants  to  be  a  Cc^.reer  soldier  might  be  Just 
the  person  who  should  not  be  a  soldier.  The 
United  States  of  America  ought  to  discharge 
Its  responsibilities  In  the  world  with  proven 
and  traditional  machinery. 

My  present  thinking:  I  have  been  some- 
what impressed  with  the  arguments  for 
UMT.  but  it  raises  broad,  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  It  simply  Isn't  going 
any  place  In  the  present  crisis  atmosphere 
And.  until  Vietnam's  big  demands  for  man- 
power are  ended.  I  Just  don't  think  we  could 
establish  an  all-career  army  For  all  practical 
purposes  we  noic  have  an  all-volunteer  Navy 
and  Air  Force  For  the  !o-ig-term  future  I 
would  be  Inclined  to  favor  ending  the  draft 
and  raising  military  pay  sufficiently  to  put 
the  Army  on  a  largely  career  basis. 

SERVICE  OTHER  THAN  MILITARY 

The  Peace  Corps.  Teacher  Corps.  VISTA  or 
other  humanitarian  agencies  should  provide 
a  young  man  u-ith  a  substitute  for  military 
.lervice.  another  way  to  serve  his  country. 
Our  nation's  efforts  for  peace.  Justice  and  sta- 
bility In  this  world  are  not  limited  to  Viet- 
nam A  young  Peace  Corpsman  serves  two 
years  In  a  remote,  rugged  Philippine  village. 
risking   violence   and  disease   to   help  bring 
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progress  t-o  a  backward  part  of  the  world  as 
part  of  an  important  US  program.  Under 
present  law  he  returns  home  and  may  be 
promptly  draltcd  for  two  years  in  Vietnam. 
Is  this  fair?  Why  can't  a  young  man  fulfill 
his  national  obligation  by  giving  two  years  of 
his  life  to  the  wars  against  ignorance  and 
suffering'.'  Isn't  there  a  place  for  humani- 
tarian service? 

Suggestion:  Selective  Service  rhoiild  per- 
mit Peace  Corpsmen  sincere  conscientious 
objectors  and  others  like  them  to  discharge 
their  military  obligations  in  ways  otl-.cr  than 
military  service.  This  new  policy  would  be 
only  right  for  a  nation  dedicated  to  the 
fundamental  dignity  and  divrr>ity  of  man. 

Rebuttal:  There  is  no  real  equivalent  to 
the  sacrifice  and  service  involved  in  military 
combat  in  times  of  war  If  even  a  few  young 
men  u'-e  this  kind  cf  loophole  to  avoid  *!i? 
craft,  v.p  ;;ap  the  c:j.'.!. donee  of  our  pcojjle  m 
the  equ.ility  of  sacrifice. 

My  present  thinking:  I  tend  to  believe 
that  the  suggestion  abo\e  has  merit. 
Tlie  standards  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
are  so  hig'n  that  only  three  or  four  of  every 
100  applicants  can  qualify.  Thus  this  change 
would  not  create  much  of  a  "draft  shelter." 
It  would  give  the  exceptionally  idealistic  and 
religious  young  person  an  honorable  option 
for  national  service. 

SHOULD    WE    LOWER    DRAFT    ST.'.NDARr:;? 

Physical  and  mental  standards  arc  too 
high.  For  a  long  time  Heavyweight  Cham- 
pion Cassius  City  was  rejected  because  of 
his  "mental  ability."  This  seems  slightly 
ridiculous.  There  are  few  men — even  in 
politics — who  are  as  quick-minded  and  glib- 
tongued  as  Mr  Ali.  Or  l;ike  the  case  of  Quar- 
terback Joe  Nainath.  E'.o-y  fall  Sundav  he 
survives  the  rigors  of  pro  football's  "blitz," 
but  he  flunked  his  military  physical.  Clearly. 
standards  that  exclude  such  men  should  be 
lowered. 

Suggestion:  Secretary  McNamara  is 
among  those  who  feel  mu<h  good  could  be 
achieved  by  reducing  physical  and  psy- 
cho:oglcaI  requireineiiis  of  the  draft.  Not 
only  would  men  like  Clay  and  Namath  be 
able  to  serve,  but  others  with  remediable 
deficiencies  would  benefit  from  the  educa- 
tional and  medical  facilities  of  our  military 
establishment.  This  truly  would  convert  in- 
stitutions of  destruction  into  means  of  sav- 
ing and  upgrading  young  men  with  educa- 
tional and  physical  shortcomings. 

R'.'buttal:  This  propos.i!  raises  funda- 
mental questions.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
the  military  to  educate  or  to  treat.  The  de- 
fense establishment  already  consumes  more 
than  half  of  every  Federal  dollar,  with  little 
congressional  oversight  Are  we  now  to  add 
on  mure  functions,  which  rightfully  belong 
elsewhere  than  to  the  Pentagon? 

My  present  thinking:  I'm  for  a  middle- 
ground  compromise  Present  standards  are  a 
bit  too  high  We  should  lower  them  a  modest 
degree  and  use  military  facilities  to  reclaim 
507ne  of  the  marginal  young  men.  I  would 
oppose  standards  so  low  as  to  burden  the  De- 
fense Department  with  a  high  influx  of  sub- 
stand.ird  trainees. 

LET'S    HAVE    A    REFEREN'Dt^'M 

This  dlscu;sion  has  been  necessarily  brief. 
Many  more  argumetus,  pro  and  con.  can  be 
made.  There  are  other  related  issues.  But  you 
have  a  brief  look  at  the  areas  in  dispute.  And 
you  have  some  Idea  of  my  present  line  of 
thought.  Now.  how  about  you?  What  do  you 
and  your  draft-age  sons  think? 

In  my  first  newsletter  this  year  I  appealed 
for  your  letters,  your  advice  and  criticism. 
I  won't  have  to  vote  on  these  Issues  for 
several  weeks,  and  there  is  time  for  a  refer- 
endum among  the  people  I  try  to  represent. 

In  most  past  years  I  have  mailed  a  Legisla- 
tive Questionnaire  to  every  home  in  the 
Second  District,  and  usually  I  have  covered 
many  separate  ;.ssues.  Because  this  is  the  big 
Issue  in  the  spring  of  1967  I  have  decided  to 


limit  my  questionnaire  to  Selective  Service 
and  its  related  problems.  A  ballot  is  enclosed. 
Note  there  are  two  columns,  permitting  two 
members  of  the  family  to  "vote."  If  there 
happens  to  be  a  draft-age  male  in  your 
family,  I  would  urge  that  you  let  him  cast 
one  of  those  "votes."  I  am  hoping  for  a  big 
response. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  have  :.n  impact  on 
an  important  public  issue,  I'll  appreciate 
your  help. 

Congressman  Udall's  1967  Legislativk  Ques- 
tionnaire Overall  Responses 

1.  Local  quotas  are  wrong.  We  need  ore 
national  pool  of  ellglbles.  Yes,  80  percent; 
no.  20  percent. 

2.  Let's  end  all  student  deferments  except 
medical,  dental  and  critical  occupations.  Yes. 
67  pcTCent:    iir.  3J  p;r.'":'.*. 

3.  Let's  draft  18-  ai'd  :9-year-olds  first, 
working  upward  rather  than  downward.  Yes. 
85  percent;  no,  15  percent. 

4.  The  order  for  calling  draft  eligibles 
should  be  set  by  a  national  lottery.  Yes,  71 
percent;   no.  29  percent. 

5.  I  generally  favor  a  system  of  Universal 
Military  Service.  Yes,  55  percent;  no,  45  per- 
cent, 

6.  I  favor  an  all-volunteer  service  based  en 
higher  pay.  Yes,  41  percent;  no,  59  percent. 

7.  Two  years  in  Peace  Corps,  etc..  should 
merit  draft  exemption.  Yes,  54  percent;  no, 
46  percent. 

8.  I  favor  lower  physical  and  mental  stand- 
ards for  the  draft.  Yes.  74  percent;  no.  2G 
percent. 

9.  I  am  a  male  of  dralt  age.  Yes,  15  jjercent, 
no.  85  percent. 

Congressman  Udat.l's  1967  Legislative  Ques- 
TiONx AIRE  Draft-Age  Response? 

1.  Local  quotas  are  ■wrong.  We  need  one 
national  pool  of  eligibles.  Yes,  74  percent; 
no,    26    percent, 

2.  Let's  end  all  student  deferments  except 
medical,  dental  and  critical  occupations.  Yes, 
41  percent;   no.  59  percent, 

3.  Let's  draft  18-  and  19-year-c!ds  first, 
working  upward  rather  than  downward.  Yes, 
81  percent;   no,  19  percent, 

4.  The  order  for  calling  dr.ift  eligibleF 
should  be  set  by  a  national  lottery.  Yes.  50 
percent;   no,  50  percent. 

5.  I  generally  favor  a  system  of  Universal 
Military  Service.  Yes.  41  percent;  no.  59 
percent. 

6.  I  favor  an  all-volunteer  service  based  on 
higher  pay.  Yes.  50  percent;   no.  50  percent, 

7.  Two  years  in  Peace  Corps,  etc.,  should 
merit  draft  exemption.  Yes,  60  percent;  no. 
40   percent, 

8.  I  favor  lower  physical  and  mental 
standards  for  the  draft.  Yes,  56  percent;  no. 
44  percent. 


WEST  VIRGINL^  AIRPORT  DECISION 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  15  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  after  5  months  of  care- 
ful study,  reached  a  landmark  decision 
on  the  location  of  an  airport  to  serve 
southern  West  Virginia.  The  two  largest 
cities  in  West  Virginia,  Charleston  and 
Huntington,  are  located  50  miles  apart 
and  are  being  joined  by  an  interstate 
highway.  Their  existing  airports  will 
be  retained  for  general  aviation  usage, 
and  a  new  airport  constructed  midway 


between  Charleston  and  Huntington. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  the 
text  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration : 

ST.\TrMENT   OF  THE   FEDERAL    AVIATION    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION Relative  to  the  Future  Airport 
Requirements  of  Southern  W'est  Virginia 
The  Federal   Aviation  Administration   has 
completed  an  extensive  study  of  the  airport 
iiCTas    of    Charleston-Huntington.    To    serve 
that  area,  our  recommendation  is  to  proceed 
with  developmeiic   of  a  new  regional  airport 
at  the  "Midway"   -ite.  slightly  northe.'v.st  of 
the   town  of  Hurricane. 

Careful  consid^ratiou  has  been  given  to 
the  three  most  feisible  alternatives  for  solv- 
ing the  area's  fu  ure  airport  needs.  Namely, 
the  expansion  of  both  existing  airports, 
Kuiaw^a  ..nd  Tri-Sl-te:  the  construction 
of  a  new  i.irpjrt  at  the  Gathrie  site,  and 
expansion  of  TrI-State;  and.  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  airport  at  the  Midway  site 
with  retention  of  both  existing  airports  for 
general  aviation  usage. 

In  the  first  alternative,  our  findings  sup- 
port prior  determinations  that  it  is  im- 
practical to  develop  the  mountain-top 
Kanawha  facility  to  meet  the  long-range 
needs  of  the  Charleston  mclropolit-in  area. 
With  respect  to  the  Guthrie  alternative, 
'Ae  Iind  that  two.  and  pos'^ibly  three,  factors 
interact  to  result  in  construction  costs  which 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  costs  of  the 
Midway  alternative.  First,  the  Guthrie  Air- 
port costs  will  exceed  those  of  a  comp.ar- 
able  airport  constructed  at  the  Midway  site 
by  lihout  $3,3  millicn;  second,  the  Gathrie 
alternative  requires  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  Huntington's  Tri-State  Airport  at 
a  fuirther  cost  of  about  S4.9  million;  and 
•hird.  if  closure  of  the  K:inawha  Airport  is 
contemplated,  the  cost  burden  may  be 
further  aggravated  by  a  possible  need  to  con- 
struct an  additional  runway  at  the  Guthrie 
site  to  safely  accommodate  Charleston's  gen- 
eral  aviation   requirements. 

Accordingly,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration believes  that  thq  long-range  air- 
port requirements  of  the  people  of  Southern 
West  Virginia  are  best  met.  and  the  public 
interest  best  served,  by  the  least-co'-'t  de- 
velopment of  a  midway  regional  airport. 
Moreover,  development  of  a  si..gle  regional 
facility  affords  the  opportunity  for  spread- 
ing the  development  cost  over  the  widest 
possible  user  base  and  holds  the  greater 
p:.omire  of  b"tt"r  scheduled  transportation 
service  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  area  of 
Southern  West  Virginia. 

The  Federal  A"iat:on  Administration  be- 
lieves this  recommendation  warrants  con- 
sideration for  gr -nt-in-aid  assistance,  within 
the  limits  of  available  Federal  resources.  The 
FAA,  therefore,  urges  immediate  considera- 
tion and  unified  support  by  all  state  and  in- 
volved local  offi.nal"  to  build  a  regional  air- 
port at  the  Midway  site. 


THE     GROWING     CRISIS     IN     THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD,  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minut-e  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
a  grave  situation  has  been  developing  in 
the  Middle  Ea.st  and  it  has  now  become 
even  more  serious  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  statement  which  appears  to  be  a 
threat  to  intervene  on  the  side  of  the 
Arab  States. 

I  would  urge  that  President  Johnson 
take   immediate   steps   to   reestablish   a 
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United  Nations  presence  In  this  super- 
charged situation  and  to  restrain  all  par- 
ties from  any  premature  action  that 
could  kindle  a  conflagration,  whether 
small  or  large.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  Secretary  General  U  Thant  took  it 
upon  himself  last  Thursday  to  dismantle 
the  peacekeeping  machinery  without 
consulting  either  the  General  Assembly 
or  the  seven  nations  which  contributed  to 
the  U.N  Emergency  Force,  solely  upon 
the  demand  of  President  Nasser. 

During  Moscow's  May  Day  celebration, 
only  a  few  '*eeks  ago.  the  Soviet  Defense 
Minister.  Marshal  Andrei  Grechko.  is- 
sued an  order  of  the  day  accusing  the 
United  States  of  'hatching  simster  plots 
to  spread  aggression"  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  beyond  Vieti:am.  Anyone  who 
has  studied  Soviet  tactics  should  have 
been  forewarned  that  Moscow  miciht  be 
doing  exactly  what  it  was  accusing  its  ad- 
versary of  piottink'.  In  my  judgment  this 
may  be  a  bold  and  reckless  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Communist  leaders  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  from  the  struggle  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Since  the  Russian  mi'itar>'  chief's  May 
Day  order,  trouble  instii-'ated  by  Commu- 
nists has  erupted  In  widely  scattered 
areas  of  the  globe— in  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
In  Korea,  in  Hong  Kong,  and  now  In  the 
Middle  East — with  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  free  world  and  to  world 
peace. 

This  is  a  time  that  calls  for  cool  think- 
ing and  resolute  nerves.  I  hope  and  pray 
It  is  no  more  than  a  war  of  nerves  that 
threatens  us,  and  that  President  John- 
son will  take  this  opportunity  to 
strengthen  and  repair  the  unity  among 
our  allies  which  has  enabled  the  free 
world  to  weather  such  storms  before. 
However  tjrim  the  facts.  I  trust  the  Presi- 
dent will  take  the  American  people  into 
his  confidence  before  the  situation 
worsens,  so  that  we  can  all  stand  to- 
gether In  this  time  of  crisis. 


INVESTIGATION   OP  TV   RADIATION 
DANGERS  C.ALXED  FOR 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Plorlda  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  ar.d  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  a  letter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida' 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
In  October  of  1966  I  wrote  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
asking  for  Information  concerning  the 
possibility  of  radiation  to  television 
vlcv    -s. 

At  that  time  I  was  Informed  that  there 
was  no  radiation  danger  apparent  The 
representative  of  the  agency  said: 

Our  scientists  have  prevlo\.Lsly  concluded 
that  exposure  of  the  public  to  radiation  from 
commercial  television  sets  In  home  use  Is 
negligible 

I  was.  therefore,  shocked  this  morn- 
ing after  talking  to  representatives  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  find  that 
there  is  a  real  and  present  danger  of 
radiation  as  the  result  of  television 
viewing. 


Last  week  General  Electric  called  In 
90.000  sets  for  inspection  after  it  had 
been  discovered  that  these  sets  were 
throwing  out  a  dangerous  amount  of 
radiation  due  to  a  shunt  regulator  tube 
and  to  the  coiistructlon  of  the  color  sets. 
I  commend  General  Electric  for  Uking 
this  action  in  the  public  interest. 

This  morning  I  was  Informed  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  that  tlie  level  of 
radiation  could  reach  as  much  as  600 
times  of  the  amount  recognized  as  a  safe 
level , 

Last  year  I  did  not  m^ike  a  public  state- 
ment because  of  the  reassurance  given 
me  by  the  Public  Health  Service  But 
now  I  feel  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  safe  level  exists  and  action  must 
be  taken 

Since  my  letter  last  year  there  has  been 
no  concerted  effort  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  this,  no  specific  units  set  up 
to  study  this  potential  menace  to  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  watch  television  and 
no  action  taken  to  check  and  insure  the 
level  of  radiation  of  television  sets  so  as 
to  protect  the  American  public. 

Yet.  in  January  of  this  year  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Radiological  Health 
was  informed  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 
that  measurable  levels  of  X-radiatlon 
were  comlni;  from  the  shunt  re!<ulator 
tube  In  certain  color  television  sets. 

The  only  excuse  for  not  Uking  Imme- 
diate action  and  initiating  a  study  of 
this  very  dangerous  problem  was  that 
the  radiation  was  aimed  downward  at 
the  floor  and  not  at  the  viewer  directly. 
But  as  of  this  morning  the  Public  Health 
Service  did  not  know  if  the  radiation 
stopped  at  the  flix)r  or  traveled  through 
It  and  affected  anyone  who  happened  to 
be  below  the  television, 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  problem 
started  this  year.  If  these  fears  are  con- 
firmed, then  people  could  have  been  the 
unknowing  victims  of  radiation  for  some 
time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  start  a  national  scare. 
But  now  I  think  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  hold  public  hearings  and 
initiate  proper  steps  to  find  out  exactly 
the  extent  of  this  potential  menace  and 
take  effective  action. 

I  am  including  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  received  today  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
'Welfare  for  the  Information  of  Mem- 
bers . 

Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Public  Health  Service 
Hon    Paul  G.  Rogers. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rocehs:  This  letter  will  report 
additional  information  concerning  health 
hazards  in  the  vicinity  of  color  television  re- 
ceivers Since  our  letter  of  November  7.  1966. 
I  can  repwrt  the  following  developments: 

( 1 1  Information  from  the  General  Electric 
Company  revealed  the  emission  of  higher 
than  desirable  levels  of  X-ray  production  In 
approximately  100.000  large  screen  color  tele- 
vision receivers  of  Its  manufacture  The  sets 
In  question  were  produced  between  June 
1966  and  February  1967  and  purchased  after 
September    1966 

(2)  The  excessive  X-radlatlon  results  from 
the  defective  design  of  a  power  regulation 
tube  and  Improper  shielding  and  placement 
of  the  tube  In  the  sets  In  question,  the  ex- 
cessive radiation  is  directed  toward  the  floor 
and  not  toward  the  viewer.  Correction  of  the 


X-ray  beam  leakage  can  be  accomp::shed 
through  tlie  replacement  of  the  defective 
tube  and  improved  shielding. 

(3  I  We  have  been  advised  Informally  that 
the  General  Electric  Company  has  Inituted 
a  program  of  free  modification  for  the  sets 
In  question,  and  a  public  announcement  was 
made  on  May  18.  19«7.  A  copy  of  the  release 
Ls  attached,  as  well  as  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  National  Center  fur  Rudiologlcal 
Health  to  aiiswer  press  Inquiries  on  this 
subject 

(4)  Recent  Information  also  raises  the  pos- 
sibility that  some  of  the  defectively  designed 
fwwer  regulation  tubes  may  have  been  in- 
corporated In  color  TV  sets  of  other  manu- 
factvirers  or  used  as  replacements  by  TV 
service  men  This  matter  Is  being  followed 
up  with  the  manufacturers  to  determine 
whether  this  has  occurred  and.  if  so.  its  ex- 
tent to  evaluate  the  need  for  pwsslble  further 
corrective   actions 

(5)  The  Public  Health  Service  Is  continu- 
ing Its  limited  program  of  measiuement  of 
individual  radiation  exposures  under  normal 
conditions  of  home  viewing  of  color  tele- 
vision sets  With  the  exception  of  the  sets 
with  the  malfunctioning  tubes  producing  the 
downward  directed  X-ray  leakage,  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  radiation  exp<:!sures  of 
the  public  are  In  excess  of  existing  standards 
of  the  Feder.ll  Radiation  Council  or  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Radiation  Protection 

(6)  The  extent  of  our  surveillance  activi- 
ties In  this  field,  however,  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  early  detection  of  any 
such  hazards  We  are  continuing  to  seek  in- 
formation about  possible  hazards  such  as 
ultra  high  frequency,  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion, or  high  frequency  sound  originating 
from  color  television  sets. 

The  authority  for  the  activities  discussed 
herein  rests  primarily  in  Section  301  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  USC  Chapter 
6A).  which  authorizes  research  .activities  re- 
lating to  the  control  and  prevention  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  diseases  and  impairments 
of  man.  In  addition,  Sections  311  and  314  au- 
thorize cooperation  with  and  extension  of  as- 
sistance to  the  States.  During  Fiscal  Year 
1967.  our  efforts  to  assess  the  possible  health 
hazards  of  color  television  sets  will  involve 
about  five  man  years  of  effort  and  approxi- 
mately $50,000  expenditure. 

We  hope  our  report  will  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  the  potential  health  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  color  television  sets.  We  intend 
to  continue  both  our  own  measurements  ;ind 
our  liaison  with  the  industry  representatives 
concerned  to  assure  Insofar  as  possible  that 
the  corrections  of  the  malfunctioning  sets 
were  made  and  to  determine  If  there  are  other 
sources  of  hazardous  emissions  from  color 
television  sets. 

We  should  point  out  that  there  Is  at  pres- 
ent no  comprehensive  Federal  activity  for 
surveillance  and  assessment  of  possible  ra- 
diation hazards  associated  with  TV  receivers 
and  other  electronic  devices  Neither  is  there 
any  Federal  authority  for  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  standards  to  minimize  such 
hazards.  These  matters  should.  In  our  opin- 
ion  receive  further  consideration 

We  appreciate  your  interest  In  these  mat- 
ters If  there  is  additional  Information  which 
we  can  provide,  please  let  us  know 

Sincerely  yours, 

V  O    Mackenzie, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General.  Deputy  Bu- 

reaiL  Director. 

Statement  by  James  G    Terrill.  Jr     DniEC- 
TOR.    National    Center    for    Radiological 
Health,    or    May    18.    1967.    Concerning 
X-Radi.ation  From  Certain  General  Elec- 
tric Color  Television  Receivers 
The    General    Electric    Company    recently 
advised  us  that  it  had  started  a  modification 
program   involving   rework  of  certain  large- 
screen  console   and  table  model  color  tele- 
vision receivers.  I  understand  that  the  prob- 
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lem  was  In  the  high  voltage  power  supply 
and  does  not  Involve  the  picture  tube. 

General  Electric  representatives  informed 
us  that  the  modification  program  was 
stiirted  because  the  Company  found  higher 
than  desirable  levels  of  x-ray  production 
were  created  during  the  operation  of  some 
models  of  these  color  television  sets  in  tests 
by  the  Company.  This  emission  Is  directed 
through  the  bottom  of  the  set,  toward  the 
floor,  and  not  toward  the  viewer. 

Studies  made  by  the  National  Center  for 
Radiological  Health  of  several  television  sets 
during  the  past  six  months  did  not  give  rise 
to  concern  All  of  the  sets  tested  gave  off 
radiation  well  below  the  limits  (.5  mR  hour) 
recommended  by  the  National  Council  for 
Radiation    Protection. 

The  General  Electric  Company  stated 
black-and-white  or  small-screen  '"Porta- 
Colo:"  sets  are  not  involved.  It  identified  t'le 
sets  about  which  It  is  concerned  as  certain 
large-screen  color  TV  receivers  manufactured 
between  June  1966  and  February  1967,  and 
purchased  after  September  1,  1966.  The  Com- 
pany advised  us  that  its  entire  distributor- 
dealer  service  organization  has  been  mobi- 
lized to  contact  owners  of  such  television  sets 
to  arrangf?  for  the  modification,  and  that 
modification  will  be  made  without  charge  to 
the   customer. 

As  of  now  there  Is  no  evidence  In  the 
hands  of  the  NCRH  to  suggest  that  any  tele- 
vision receivers  manufactured  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  or  television  sets 
made  by  other  companies,  have  excessively 
expoGPd  viewers  of  te'rvlslon  sets 

Creneral  Electrics  Major  Television  Depart- 
ment has  anounced  a  program  to  modify 
some  of  its  large  screen  color  television  sets. 
The  program  is  being  ciu-rled  out  on  a  na- 
tional bafls  and  should  be  completed  by 
July  31.  Modification  Involves  replacement 
of  the  regular  tube  and  adjustment  of  the 
power  supply  Quality  control  tests  Indicate 
that  some  of  these  sets  produced  between 
June  1966  and  February  of  this  year  may 
emit  soft  x-radlatlon  in  excess  of  desirable 
level.s  When  present,  this  emission  Is  di- 
rected low:u-d  the  floor  and  not  toward  the 
viewer.  The  picture  tube  is  not  Involved. 

Nationally  recognized  radiological  health 
experts  have  confirmed  preliminary  Company 
findings  that  emissions  have  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  cau.se  harm  to  viewers.  However, 
in  rtew  of  its  26-year  effort  In  providing  cus- 
tomers With  reliable  and  safe  television  re- 
ceivers, the  Company  has  a  program  well 
under  way  to  make  appropriate  changes  In 
the  models  involved.  These  changes  will 
resolve  any  problems  that  may  exist  as  well 
as  materially  Improve  performance  and  re- 
liability. 

Approximately  90.000  of  these  models  have 
been  sold.  Sets  currently  available  will  be 
modified  before  sale.  For  sets  already  sold. 
General  Electric  service  representatives  are 
contacting  cuistomers  who  purchased  these 
specific  models  manufactured  since  last  June 
and  will  make  the  modifications  without 
charge  and  at   the  customers'  convenience. 

Already  Identification  Is  being  achieved 
through  mobilization  of  General  Electrtc's 
entire  distributor-dealer  organization.  Fac- 
tory re<X)rds.  dealer  sales  records,  warranty 
cards,  service  records  and  contract  and  fi- 
nance records  are  among  the  many  sources 
being  used  to  derive  this  Information.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  program  will  be  complete 
by  the  end  of  July.  Set  owners  may  wish  to 
contact  their  dealer  or  service  man  If  their 
s«t  has  not  been  modified  by  that  time. 

No  black-and-white  sets,  no  PortaColor  sets 
and  no  sets  purchased  before  June  1966  are 
involved  in  the  modification. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  United 
Arab  Republic's  President  Nasser  has 
moved  toward  the  brink  of  war  by  his 
annoimcement  of  the  closing  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping.  The  Egyp- 
tians are  pouring  in  men  and  military 
equipment  in  area  posts  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  U.N.  Emergency  Forces  in 
the  Gaza  strip.  The  Soviets  have  sup- 
plied the  Egyptian  forces  with  the  latest 
sophisticated  military  equipment.  Un- 
til a  year  ago,  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  not  to  sell  military  supplies  to 
Israel.  In  May  1966,  the  Americar.  arms 
policy  was  completely  reversed  and 
Israel  was  permitted  to  buy  Douglas  A-4 
Skyhawk  bombers. 

Aims,  however,  are  only  half  the  story. 
Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
claimed its  friendship  for  Israel.  Our 
country  not  only  preached  but  practiced 
a  policy  of  creating  mutual  friendship 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  The 
basic  objective  of  American  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  has  been  to  halt  Commimist 
Influence,  to  maintain  land,  sea,  and  air 
communications,  and  to  keep  the  oil 
flowing  to  Western  depots.  To  achieve 
this  end  each  successive  administration 
has  tried  to  preserve  the  status  quo  and 
avoid  polarization  of  the  region,  with  the 
Soviets  on  the  side  of  the  Aiabs  and  the 
United  States  backing  Israel.  Assurances 
have  been  given  by  the  United  States  to 
Israel  since  1950  against  imwarranted 
aggression  toward  the  Government  of 
Israel.  These  assurances  include  media- 
tion of  disputes  through  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
the  dispute  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  Mr. 
Nasser  must  be  forced  to  realize  that  the 
instrument  he  has  chosen  is  against  in- 
ternational policy.  The  free  nations  of 
the  world  must  not  tolerate  this  new 
form  of  "Nasser  Imperialism."  Israel 
must  remain  free.  Only  when  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  express  their  dis- 
approval of  Nasser's  alms  and  ambitions 
will  the  threat  of  war  subside  as  quickly 
as  it  arose. 


THE  NATION  OP  ISRAEL  MUST  BE 
PRESERVED 
Mr.   FEIGHAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


UDALL-BERRY  INDUSTRIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM  FOR  CERTAIN 
INDIAN  TRIBES  THROUGH  TAX 
INCENTIVES 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Behry] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere 
are  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
economic  underdevelopment  more  acute 
than  on  the  American  Indian  reservation. 
The  statistics  are  staggering.  Among  the 
Nation's  380,000  Indians  living  on  reser- 
vations, 50  percent  are  unemployed.  The 
average  annual  income  for  an  Indian 
family  is  $1,500. 


'While  everyone  gives  lipservice  to  the 
fact  that  the  white  man  owes  a  great 
debt  to  the  Indian  people,  little,  except 
lipservice.  is  given. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  so  interested  in  rights, 
liberties,  and  opportunities  for  virtually 
every  other  group  of  American  citizens, 
and  at  the  same  time  further  isolate  and 
segregate  the  Indian  through  regula- 
tions, controls  and  domination. 

The  Indian  problem  today  arises  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  fact  that  all 
reservations  are  located  in  remote  areas 
with  limited  resources.  There  is  a  lack 
of  power,  tran.sportatlon  facilities,  and 
natural  resourcrs,  but  a  surplus  of  man- 
power. Although  the  Indians  are  by  na- 
ture adai;l.d  to  trades,  ihey  are  un- 
trained in  an  age  which  demands  techno- 
logical skills.  They  are  afraid  to  leave  the 
reservation  because  of  this  lack  of  ade- 
quate training. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  lies  in 
bringing  jobs  and  industry  to  the  reser- 
vation. Efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  get  industry 
to  locate  on  reservations,  but  the  high 
transportation  costs  involved  in  moving 
goods  to  and  from  these  remote  areas  is 
prohibitive.  The  only  way  to  offset  the 
economic  disadvantages  is  through  some 
type  of  tax  incentive  program. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, the  Honorable  Morris  K,  Udall 
and  I  are  today  introducing  a  self-help 
pilot  program  designed  to  foster  Indus- 
trial development  and  attack  imemploy- 
ment  on  American  Indian  reservations. 

The  measure  would  allow  any  indus- 
try locating  on  the  designated  Indian 
reservation  a  10-year  exemption  from 
Federal  income  taxes.  The  program 
would  Initially  apply  only  to  the  Sioux 
Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota  and 
the  Papago  reservations  in  Arizona.  If 
the  program  proves  to  be  successful,  it 
could  be  expanded  to  additional  reserva- 
tions and  possibly  even  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

The  legislation  closely  follows  the  "Op- 
eration Boot.'^tvap"  program  instituted  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  early  1950's.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  Gov.  Munoz  Marin, 
this  plan  induc-ed  industry  to  locate  on 
the  island  with  the  same  type  of  tax 
break  which  we  have  incorporated  In  our 
bills. 

The  results  in  Puerto  Rico  are  impres- 
sive. In  the  past  12  years,  industry  has 
flocked  to  the  island,  rai,slng  the  per 
capita  income  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  in  Latin  America.  The  key  to  the 
success  story  was  to  offer  this  tax  incen- 
tive or  form  of  industrial  subsidy,  if  you 
please,  to  an  industry  locating  there.  'We 
hope  that  the  sf;me  type  of  response  will 
come  on  these  Indian  reservations. 

The  mechanics  of  the  bill  are  quite 
simple,  but  there  are.  of  course,  a  few 
qualifications  which  participating  in- 
dustries must  meet.  The  bill  would  allow 
a  straight  10-year  period  of  exemption 
from  Federal  income  taxes  to  an  indus- 
try locating  on  a  Sioux  Indian  reserva- 
tion or  Papas')  Indian  reservation  in 
South  Dakota  and  Arizona.  This  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  be  an  experimental 
approach  which  would  easily  be  ex- 
panded to  all  reservations  if  the  response 
ifrom  Industry  i«  as  overwhelming  as  we 
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feel  it  will  be.  Incidentally,  this  is  the 
same  type  of  approach  which  was  used 
111  the  present  long-term  leasing  pro- 
gram and  handled  on  a  reservation-by- 
reservation  basis  and  has  now  been  ex- 
panded 10  a  number  of  additional  reser- 
vations. 

I'A  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  tax  break, 
the  industry  which  locates  on  the  reser- 
vation must  employ  at  least  50-percent 
Indian  "orkers.  and  must  be  certified  by 
the  Stc.etar>'  of  the  Interior.  A  manu- 
facturer is  specifically  lorbidden.  under 
the  bill,  from  using  thus  law  as  a  device 
to  mo\e  existing  operations  to  a  reserva- 
tion just  to  take  advap.tage  of  the  tax 
exemption  featme.  We  do  not  wish  to 
lure  existing  operations  away  from  other 
areas  oi  the  country  but  we  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  new  plants  or  new  facil- 
ities. Also,  the  facility  must  employ  at 
least  five  persons,  thus  eliminating  the 
small  or  marginal  business.  The  purpose, 
naturally,  is  to  attract  larger  industries. 

The  program  requires  no  million-dol- 
lar handout,  little  promotion  and  not  one 
additional  Federal  employee.  Our  ap- 
proach is  different.  It  is  a  self-help  pro- 
gram by  which  the  Indian  people  can 
lift  themselves  by  their  own  bootstraps. 

The  only  way  we  will  ever  develop  the 
remote  reservation  areas  is  by  .some  type 
of  indi.istrlal  subsidy  or  tax  credit  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  only  meaningful  way  of 
permitting  the  Indian  to  participate  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Brin-ing  industry  to  the  resen-ation 
will  not  only  provide  employment, 
salaries,  and  job  training,  but  self-respect 
and  self-reliance. 

The  administration  has  Introduced  an 
omnibus  Indian  bill  of  1967.  One  of  the 
key  features  of  the  bill  is  a  proposal  for 
$500  million  in  guaranteed  loans  to  the 
Indian  tribes  and  the  authority  for 
tribes  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  for  in- 
dustrial development.  This  idea  is  headed 
the  rii-'ht  way,  but  it  will  not  be  magnetic 
enou2h  to  attract  industry.  We  must  have 
an  incentive  procram  which  will  in  itself 
be  .«utTiciently  attractive  that  industry- 
will  seek  out  Indian  reservations  upon 
which  to  locate  their  expansion  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Lnsert  the  text  of  the 
legislation  which  Congressman  Ud.\ll 
and  I  have  introduced  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

HR.  10218 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m.iy  be  cited  as  the  "Reservation  Indus- 
tries Act  ■' 

AMENOMENTS    TO    INTERNAL     RrVENtTE    CODE    OF 
1954 

Sec  2  lat  P:^rt  III  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  items  speclflcaUy  excluded 
from  5-D3S  income)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  119  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.    120    Re.serv.\tion    Industries 

"(a)  General  Rtle — Gross  Income  does 
r.ot  Include  income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
goods  mfin;-factured  or  produced  In  whole  or 
In  part  .it  nn  exempt  reservation  facility. 

"(b)  Special  Rttle;  Allocation  or  In- 
come — In  anv  case  In  which  a  w.vpayer's 
trade  or  business  involves  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  goods  occurring  partly  at  an 
exempt  reservation  facility  and  partly  else- 
where, subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  income  attributable  to  the  manu- 
factunng  or   production   occurring   at  such 


facility:  and  the  Secretary  or  his  deleg.-.te 
shall  allocate  tue  income  and  other  items 
derived  from  or  attributable  to  the  ta.xpayer's 
trade  or  business  between  the  exempt  reser- 
v.-ttlon  facility  and  the  remainder  of  such 
trade  or  business  In  order  clearly  to  reflect 
( for  purposes  of  tius  section  and  section 
277)  the  Income  and  other  items  derived 
f^o.^l  or  attnbut.\ble  to  each. 

•■(C)  Exempt  Reservation  FACu-rtY. — For 
purposes  of  t:.'.s  section,  a  plant,  facility,  or 
other  est.ibllshment  is  an  'exempt  reserva- 
tion facility"  In  any  taxable  year  If  (and 
only  If)  — 

"(1)  the  Sacretary  of  the  Interior,  in  such 
year  or  in  one  of  the  nine  preceding  t.^xable 
years,  shall  have  certified  it  to  be  a  reserva- 
tion industry  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
Reservation  Industries  Act.  and 

"(2)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  man-hours 
of  work — 

"(A)  performed  at  such  establishment  dur- 
ing such  t.\x  ible  year,  and 

"(B)  attributable  to  m.-^nufncturing  or 
production  the  i.ncome  derived  from  which 
is  excluded  from  gross  income  under  subsec- 
tion la)  (or  which  would  be  so  excluded  but 
for  this  subp.iragraph ) . 

Is  performed  by  eligible  Indians  (as  defined 
in  section  5  of  the  Reservation  Industries 
Act)." 

(b)  Part  rx  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  uf  1954  i  re'.ut- 
ing  to  Items  not  deductible)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■Sec.  277.  Trade  or  Business  Expenses  of 
Reservation  Industries 
"No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  part 
II  of  this  subchapter  for  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  paid  or  Incurred  during  a  tax- 
able year  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  paid 
or  Incurred  in  the  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  goods  the  income  derived  from  the 
sale  of  which  is  excluded  from  gross  Income 
in  such  taxable  year  under  section  120  " 

(c)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  in  the  table  of  sections  for 
part  III.  immediately  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  119.  the  following: 

■Sec.   120.  Reservation    industries"; 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  sec- 
tions for  part  IX  the  following: 

Sec    277.  Trade  or  business  expenses  of  re- 
servation industries." 

CONTRACTS    TO    ESTABLISH    RESERVATION    INDUS- 
TRIES 

Sec.  3.  (ai  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
approves,  one  or  more  Indian  tribes  In- 
habiting any  of  the  following  Indian  reser- 
vations may  contract  with  any  person  to 
establish  a  manufacturing  plant  on  one  of 
the  following  Indian  reservations: 

(1»  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  (South  Da- 
kota) . 

(2)  Rosebud  Reservation  (South  Dakota) . 

(3)  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  (South 
Dakota ) . 

(4)  Standing  Rock  Reservation  (South 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota). 

(5)  Lower  Brule  Reservation  (South  Da- 
kota). 

(6)  Crow  Creek  Reservation  (South  Da- 
kota I . 

(7)  San  Xavier  Reservation    (Arizona). 

(8)  Gila   Bend   Reservation    (Arizona). 

(9)  Sells  Reservation  (Arizona). 

In  such  contract  any  contracting  Indian 
tribe  may  loan  or  grant  funds,  and  lease, 
sell,  or  grant  property,  on  such  terms  as  are 
fair  to  the  tribe  and  necessary  to  encour- 
age or  assist  the  establishment  of  a  manu- 
facturing plant  on  the  reservation. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act — 

(1)   The     term     "manufacturing     plant" 


means  any  plant.  facUity,  or  establishment 
which  manufactures  or  produces  goods  lOLJier 
than  raw  materials)  for  resale. 

(2 1  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
tribe,  band,  or  identifiable  group  of  Indians 
acting  through  a  duly  constituted  governing 
body,  and  living  In  whole  or  part  on  a 
reservation. 

POWERS  OF  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR 

Sec  4.  In  approving  any  contract  made 
pursuant  to  section  3ia)    of  this  Act  — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  m:n-  agree 
v.-ith  the  parties  to  make  a  loan  to  the  Indian 
tribe  or  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  such  contract,  under  the  Act  of  June  18. 
1934  (25  use.  470).  June  26,  1936  (25  U.S.C. 
506),  or  April  19,  1950  (25  U.S.C.  634):  and 

(2(  If  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  value  to  the  tribe  or 
tribes  of  the  manufacturing  plant  establish- 
ed pursuant  to  the  contract  outweighs  any 
loss  of  revenue  which  might  result  from  an 
exclusion  from  gross  income  under  section 
120  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  agree  to 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
the  taxable  yeiir  in  which  such  manufac- 
turing plant  in  its  operation  first  employs 
an  eUglble  Indian,  that  such  manufacturing 
plant  is  a  reservation  industry  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  120(c)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954:  Provided  hou-ever, 
that  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  a  facility  may  be  deemed  a  reserva- 
tion industry  on  the  eligible  reservations  If 
(and  only  If)  — 

(a)  the  facility  employs  no  less  than  5  in- 
dividuals and  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  c  of  Section  2  of  this  Act: 
and 

(b)  ths  facility  does  not  represent  the 
transfer  of  existing  operations  from  Indian 
or  non-Indian  areas. 

ELIGIBLE  INDIAN 

Sec.  5,  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"eligible  Indian"  means  a  person  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be — 

(1)  residing  on  a  reservation,  and 

(2)  enrolled  as  a  member  of  an  Indian 
tribe  which  has  contracted  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  this  Act)  to  establish  a  manu- 
facturing  plant; 

but  no  person  shall  be  considered  an  eligible 
Indian  with  respect  to  any  manufacturing 
plant  other  than  a  plant  so  established  by 
the  tribe  in  which  he  is  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber 
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A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  OUR  FISHERY 

RESOURCES         FP.OM         FOREIG.N 

FISHING 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'-t  of  the  gentleman  fron; 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  would 
amend  the  act  prohibiting  fishitig  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  State,- 
and  in  certain  other  areas  by  vc.s.sels 
other  than  those  of  the  United  States 
As  my  colleagues  remember,  wc  learned. 
to  our  dismay,  that  the  United  States 
had  no  enforcement  legislation  a  number 
of  years  ago.  when  t^vo  Cuban  fislimg 
boats  were  caught  inside  our  3-mi!e  ter- 
ritorial sea  That  situation  wns  remedied 
and  since  then  Congress  has  established 
a  12-mile  fishing  zone,  and  my  bill  would 


protect  our  fi.shery  resources  from  for- 
eign fishing  in  this  zone. 

The  establishnicnl  of  the  12-mile  limit 
w.T.s,  in  my  opinion,  all  too  little  and  it 
will  only  cunserve  the  stocks  of  hake, 
ocean  perch,  and  other  species  along  the 
coastal  waters,  if  enforcement  legislation 
is  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  b'.U  would  also  make 
it  illegal  for  foreis^n  fishermen  to  engage 
in  activities  in  .support  of  their  fieet  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  over  which  the 
United  States  has  sovereignty  under  in- 
ternational law. 

I  recall  on  Seiitembcr  30.  1945.  Presi- 
dent Harry  Trun:.Tn  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  said: 

In  view  of  the  ire.^sine  n"''d  for  ronserv;i- 
tion  ;ind  protection  of  A.-Jiio!  v  resources,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slate.<;  reg.Trds  it 
as  proper  to  establish  conservation  zones  In 
those  areas  of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  wherein  fish- 
ing activities  h.'ive  been  or  in  the  future  may 
be  developed  and  mainlained  on  a  sub- 
stanti.il  scale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ir^y  bill  is  a  conservation 
matter,  and  its  pas.sage  is  vital  to  pro- 
tect our  coastal  fisheries  and  afford  our 
American  fi:;hermen  some  protection 
against  tlio  invasion  of  foreign  fishing 
vessels. 


FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  HIGHWAY 
PROJECTS 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.-k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr,  Cleve- 
land! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  bill  to  permit  the 
inclusion  of  additional  Federal  lands  in 
the  formula  which  is  used  to  establish 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  highway 
projects  on  Federal  aid  primary  and 
secondary  systems — ABC — m  all  States. 

My  bill  seeks  to  correct  a  basic  in- 
equity which  exists  under  the  present 
formula  used  in  establishing  these 
shares. 

States  with  large  public  domain  lands 
and  States  with  Indian  reservations  are 
unable  now  to  tax  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  these  properties.  And,  in  these 
instances  I  have  cited,  tliis  fact  is  taken 
into  consideration  and  the  Federal  Gcv- 
ernment,  in  effect,  con'.pensates  these 
States  because  of  the  situation.  It  com- 
pensates them  by — in  the  case  of  the 
Federal  aid  primary  and  secondary  road 
systems — not  requiring  these  States  to 
pay  the  full  50  percent  required  of  other 
States  in  matching  Federal  aid  highway 
funds. 

This,  of  course,  is  eminently  fair  and 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  such  a  system. 
But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  that  States  with  larRe  tracts 
of  public  domain  lands  and  Indian  re- 
servations are  not  the  only  States  suffer- 
ing from  loss  of  taxing  power  due  to 
Federal  land  holdings.  Many  States 
throughout  the  Nation  also  have  within 
their  borders  national  forests,  national 
parks,  and  monuments. 


For  example,  national  forest  lands 
now  constitute  approximately  9  percent 

of  the  entire  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
all  of  which  lies  outside  the  State's  tax- 
ing powers.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
and  other  States  should  not  also  be  com- 
pensated for  such  lands  when  highway 
aid  funds  are  allocated. 

When  I  first  introduced  legislation  to 
accomplish  this,  in  the  first  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  on  May  9,  1963,  I  ex- 
plairicd  in  remarks  on  the  floor: 

Red'iiciiig  the  states'  n'latching  require- 
ment in  the  federal-aid  primary  and  federal- 
aid  secondary  program  would  neitlier  In- 
crease nor  decrease  the  amount  of  federal  aid 
allotted  to  any  state,  nor  would  it  require 
the  expenditure  of  additional  federal  funds. 

Under  the  existing  formula.  New 
Hampshire— to  again  use  my  own  State 
as  an  example — must  match  each  Fed- 
eral dollar  with  one  of  its  own.  If  my  bill 
v.-as  adopted.  New  Hampshire  would  be 
required  to  put  up  approximately  86.48 
cents  to  match  earh  Federal  highway  aid 
dollar. 

I  have  used  New  Hampshire  as  an  ex- 
ample here.  To  give  my  colleagues  a 
complete  picture  as  to  how  each  State's 
participation  would  be  affected  by  my 
bill.  I  am  including  a  tabulation,  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
as  of  August  11.  1966.  which  illustrates 
the  participation  of  all  50  States  under 
(.crnis  of  my  bill. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
i-ecognizing  the  inequities  in  the  present 
Federal  aid  highway  participation  per- 
centages, and  join  me  in  supporting  leg- 
islation to  correct  these  inequities. 

The  table  follows: 


U.S.  Department  of  Commercr,   Hurrau  of  Public  Romh—  Compnrisim  of  (stimalcl  Stale  funds  rrquircd  to  match  Fcdcrnl  .\-B-C  funds 
based  nil  .■iliding  scale  rates  determined  under  presi  nt  Ugislalioii  and  under  proposed  legislation 

[Dolhir  amounts  in  tliou^.inl-' 


S  til  to 


Alnl)ama j 

Alaska. 

Ariiona 

ArlCiinsus 

California.    

Colonwlo """"I 

Connectlrut 



Delaware 

Florida 

neorRia 

Hawaii 

Muho r""""I 

'*■"          - 

Illinois 
Iniiiiiiia... 

Iiiwa 

Kans;i,<!. . 

Kentucky 

I>"ul'!iana 

M;»ini'  _ 

\lnr\ian<l '.'.'.'.'. 

.\I;issachusotts 

MicliiRan 

Minnesota  

MHSKslppi '_'_\ 

Missouri   .._ 

Mfiiilaiia.. 

V''l'r;i«ka .'.".".■ 

N>v:i.la 

Niw  Hampshire I 

Niw  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York " 

North  Carolina 

Nortti  Dakota 

Oliio '.'.'". 

Oklahoma... "I^I 

Oregon  '.'".'".'.' 

Pennsylvania. !"^"y 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina 


;;i;;;;;; 


Estimated 
annual 

A-n-c 

npport  inn- 
men  t 


.*1S,  S70,  00(1 
40,  25h,  OOO 
1.',  340, 1)00 

v-i,  \\*\.  000 

.W,  717,000 

l.'i,  2Wt,  000 

8,  M7,  000 

4,  .'Oh,  000 

21,1.W,  000 

2.'.071.IKI0 

4.  fi-'-J,  000 

«.  010.  000 

41,740,000 

:■-',  .^.'t'l,  IKKJ 

20.  f;79.  frio 

19,  00,'i.  000 
10,  2^2,  (KK) 
l.i,  7>.«.  (KX) 

»i.  mi.  000 

11.440.  fKKI 
10.  2ti>i,  000 
33.  .Ml.iKKl 
23,  s:!0.  IKXI 
14,  '.«;2.  IKHI 

20,  2.'i0.  (KX) 
14.340,0110 
14.  hH,s,  (KK) 

8,  077,  000 

4,  355.  000 
IH,  755,0(X) 
12,400,000 
57. 170,  f  KM) 
2.'1,350.000 
10,  fid.  000 
38,  29fi,  000 
18.199,000 
13,  79fi,  000 
42,198,000 

5,  197,000 
12,  542,  000 


Federal  part kiiKil ion 

.\-n-C  inatihhiL'  r;itio 

(l)orcent  i 


State  matching  under 
present  lepislation 


State  niatcliinp  under 
l)roposed  Icgi.-lation 


Present 


.=10,  00 
94,  91 
70  S4 
50  00 

57.17 
50,  00 
50.  00 
50.00 
50.  00 
.iO.  0(1 
03,  23 
50  00 
.10,  00 
.50,  (VI 
.M),  (XI 
.50,  00 
50,  IXI 
.50  1X1 
,50.  (Kl 
.50  00 
,50.  IX) 
H).  1K1 
,50, 1X1 
50,  00 
,50,  73 
,50  (XI 
89.  85 
50.  00 
50.  IK) 
04.77 
,50.  (X) 
,50.  IX) 
50.  (XI 
50.00 
50.  IX) 
63.51 
,50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


Propo,'»d 


51.  M 

98,  (iO 
Ml,  11 

.'.".  44 
73  49 
09,  43 
50,  00 
50,  00 
.13,  70 
52  ,50 
52  39 
S3,  .■.3 
.51.  12 
51.. 50 
.50.01 
.50.  Itj 

52.  S5 
51, 1 -,7 
.ill,  ,30 
.50.  13 
50.  0'.) 
,57.  12 
55.  03 
,53.  8(i 

53.  39 
07.  47 
50,  ,50 
93.  75 


Percent 


-Amount 


50. 


it> 


50.01 
71.44 

,50.03 

.5V  ,35 
52.  70 
52.  45 
77.  57 
51  24 
.511,  (HI 
'■a  47 


50.  00 

$18,870 

,5.09 

2.1.59 

23.  Ill 

3.719 

50.00 

13,196 

40.41 

39,818 

42.83 

11.454 

50.00 

8,957 

SO.  00 

4,  ■268 

50.00 

21, 150 

SO  00 

22, 671 

50.  00 

4.622 

36.77 

5,245 

50.00 

41,  740 

50.00 

22.  528 

50.00 

20.679 

.50.00 

19.605 

50.00 

16.  282 

50.00 

15.799 

50.00 

6.697 

50.00 

11.449 

,50.00 

16.268 

50.00 

33.541 

.50.00 

23.839 

50.00 

14.  962 

,50.00 

26,259 

43.  27 

10.944 

.50  00 

14.888 

10.15 

980 

50.00 

4,355 

50.00 

18,  755 

35.23 

6,799 

50.00 

57,  176 

50.00 

23,  350 

50.00 

10.683 

50.00 

38.296 

50.00 

18.199 

36.  49 

7.927 

50.00 

42. 198 

50.00 

5.197 

,50.00 

12.  .542 

Percent 


.Amount 


Decrease  in 

State  niatcli- 

inp  funds  on 

account  of 

proposed 

legislation 


48.06 

$17,460 

1.40 

572 

13.89 

1,991 

44.56 

10,606 

26.51 

21, 181 

30.57 

6,732 

50  00 

8,957 

.50  00 

4. 268 

46.  24 

18.192 

47  44 

20,  463 

47,01 

4. 200 

10,  47 

1,778 

48.  88 

39,911 

4s.  44 

21.  163 

49.99 

20.  071 

49.  s4 

19.480 

47.  15 

14.  .526 

48.33 

14,  778 

49.70 

6, 017 

49.87 

11.  .390 

49  91 

lli.  210 

42,  >>s 

25.  179 

44,37 

19.  014 

40,  14 

12.817 

i<.  Id 

22.  924 

32  .53 

6.918 

49.44 

14.  .5.58 

6.25 

578 

43.24 

.3,318 

49.99 

18,  747 

28.56 

4,997 

49.97 

57.  107 

44.73 

18.897 

47.05 

9,  724 

47.24 

34.289 

47.55 

16.499 

22.  43 

3,989 

48.  70 

4(1.  1,56 

50.  Oil 

5,197 

46.53 

10.914 

$1,410 
I.. 587 

1.  7^28 

2,  .590 
18.637 

4,722 


2,958 

2, 208 

422 

3.407 

1,829 

1.363 

8 

125 

1,756 

1.021 

80 

.59 

,58 

8.362 

4.  8-25 

2.  145 

3.3;« 

4,  026 

;«o 

402 

1,037 

8 

1.802 

09 

4.453 

959 
4.007 
1.700 
3.938 
2,042 


1,628 
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Stau 


South  fiiikota ... 

Tennessee. .. -- 

Tetiis      

I  t.i;i         ... 

Wmiiiiit . 

\  ireinl-i  

\V\i.shini{ton  .... 

Wfst  \  intlnia . 

\Vi«<iin«in  — ... 

VV\'immis 

I>i.<irlct  .if  Columbia. 
Puerto  Klco 

ToUl.. 


SMALLER    BUSINESS    ASSOCL\TION 
OF    NEW    ENGLAND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio    Mr    Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimoiLs  consent  tiiat  the  i;entle- 
man  from  Ma5sachusett;5  iMr.  MorseI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.-\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year,  as  in  the  past  years, 
the  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England  sent  representatives  to  Wash- 
ington last  Wednesday  to  present  the 
association's  "Proposals  for  Congres- 
sional Action"  for  1967  These  spokes- 
men outlined  the  various  suggestions  of 
the  association  for  legislative  action  dur- 
ing this  session  .^s  always,  the  as.socla- 
tion's  presentation  was  a  most  excellent 
and  valuable  one  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend It  to  the  membership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  part  of  the  SBANE  presen- 
tation in  the  Record  at  this  point  I  will 
ask  to  have  the  balance  of  the  text  in- 
cluded in  tomorrows  Record  The  intro- 
duction to  the  material  is  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Goodyear,  who  is  president  of 
the  association  as  well  as  president  of 
Fenwal  Electronics,  Inc  .  Eramlr.aham. 
Mass.  The  section  on  "Taxation"  i.s  com- 
piled by  Mr  William  A  Schan,  the  tax 
partner  at  the  Boston  office  of  Price 
Waterhouse  k  Co  and  the  "Procure- 
ment" section  by  Theodore  S.  Valpey. 
president  of  Valpey  Crystal  Corp  ,  Hol- 
Uston,  Mass  The  presentation  follows: 
Welcome  to  the    1967,   SBANE   W.ashington 

PRESENTAri  JN--SM\LLER       BfSINESS       A.SSO- 

CIATION    '.<F    New    Enul.and.    Propos.als    for 

C(jNCREi.sIii.NAL  .ACTION INTRODUCTION  PRE- 
SENTED    BY     RriBERT     S      GoODYEAR.     FlNW.AL 

Electron  I'- 3       Is  ■        Framincton,     Mass, 

President  or   SB.ANE 

Gentlemen  On  behalf  of  our  membership 
in  New  Eiigland  and  small  business  through- 
out Che  nation,  we  thank  you  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity  to  ofTer  some  basic  proposals 
covering  a  number  of  problems  faced  by  own- 
ers of  smai:  businesses 

To  paraphrase  the  famous  New  England 
sage,  Henry  Thoreau,  there  are  a  vast  number 
of  people  willing  to  complain  about  our  na- 


Estlmatad 
■nmisl 
A-B-C 

apportion- 
ment 


Fedenl  participation 

A-B  <"  matching  ratio 

(p«rceDtj 


I 


State  matchlnE  under 
present  legislatloa 


Preirnt 


Proposed 


$11.33*  000  I 

19,  !>U4,  iaK)  I 

W,  134. 000 

8,l«.00O 

3. 8(6, 000 

19.  295. 000 

15.  444. 000 

Q.tUU.OOO  I 

22.  Ml.  000 

8,721.000 

5.263,000 

0,602,000 


WS,  000. 000 


U.20 

saoo 

50  00 
78  77 
£0  00 
JO.  00 

a  la 

llOiOO 
50  00 
66.  18 
so  00 
so  00 


57  ftS 
5^71 

sa74 

85^  3» 
55  12 
M  68 
«7  13 
55.90 
52.97 
75.68 
58.70 
50  M 


PCTOflDt 


44  SO 
50.00 
50  0« 
23.  23 
50.00 
.W.0O 
46.48 
50  00 

saoo 

SS.82 

5a  00 
5a  00 


Amount 


$9,201 

19,894 

59,134 

2. 718 

3.962 

19,395 

13. 4U 

9.802 

22,541 

4,457 

N2e3 

6,608 


State  matching  under 
proposed  legislation 


Percent 


874,406 


42.35 
47.29 
49.26 
14  Rl 
44.  KH 
43.32 
32.87 
44.10 
47  03 
24.32 
41.30 
49.36 


Amount 


$8,328 

17,848 

57,409 

1.537 

3,  TM 

14,  747 

7..W2 

7,  7S0 

20.  013 

2,S03 

3,703 

6.435 


758,359 


Decrease  In 
State  match- 
ing funds  on 
account  of 
proposed 
leglslalion 


$873 
2.046 
1,725 
1,181 
736 
4,548 
5. 851 
2.082 
2.528 
1.654 
1.560 
167 


116.047 


tion's  problems  to  the  Congress,  but  few  that 
actually  attempt  to  get  at  the  roots  of  these 
matters.  SBANE  tries  to  £111  the  latter  role  by 
offering  specific  proposals  for  you,  our  law- 
makers, to  consider  in  worttlng  out  the  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

This  country  Is  in  the  midst  of  rapid 
changes  that  are  affecting  every  segment  of 
our  economy  The  ups  and  downs  we  ex- 
perience In  the  quest  for  social  and  economic 
progress,  however,  have  infinitely  greater  ef- 
fects on  our  small  companies  which  lack  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  larger  companies. 

For  example,  consider  the  drastic  Increase 
In  the  minimum  wage  from  $1.25  per  hour 
last  year  to  $140  per  hour  this  year  and 
$1  60  per  hour  next  January  1st — an  Increase 
of  28  .  In  a  year  and  a  half!  Furthermore, 
reports  to  us  indicate  that  this  rapid  In- 
crease Is  going  to  do  real  harm  to  those  whom 
It  was  Intended  to  help  most,  namely,  the 
handicapped  and  the  m.arglnal  workers  We 
are  concerned  that  many  will  face  unem- 
ployment because  their  productivity  cannot 
match  the  Increased  cost  of  employing  them 
Tlie  proposed  large  increase  In  Social  Security 
benefits  and  consequent  taxes  will  add  still 
more  to  the  financial  burdens  of  these  small 
companies,  most  uf  whom  do  not  have  the 
resources  or  volume  of  business  to  obtain 
partial  relief  through  automation. 

Even  back  In  1938  one  hundred  percent  of 
the  SBANE  membership  participating  In  a 
survey  felt  that  there  should  be  a  simplifica- 
tion and  reduction  of  government-required 
forms.  (Table  1-2 1  In  the  succeeding  29 
years,  instead  of  diminishing  the  "Paperwork 
Jungle"  on  the  federal  level  alone  has  grown 
to  where  over  one  billion  forms  are  required 
a  year,  or  more  than  five  for  every  person  in 
the  country. 

Additional  statistics  on  the  cost  of  this 
paperwork  burden  to  government  and  busi- 
ness are  staggering  Small  business  with 
limited  manpower  resources  has  found  this 
problem,  not  only  Increasingly  expensive  In 
time  and  money,  but  complicated,  frustrat- 
ing, and  frequently  requiring  duplication  of 
facts  and  Information  available  on  other 
forms  Examples  of  this  paperwork  load  are 
offered  further  In  our  Presentation  We  beg 
your  help  In  lifting  some  of  this  burden 
from  our  shoulders  Perhaps,  backing  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
would  be  one  g  lod  approach  They  under- 
stand the  problem  and  seem  to  be  headed  In 
the  right  direction. 

In  our  Presentation  today,  we  are  outlin- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  factors 
which  limit  the  vitality  and  growth  of  small 
businesses  and  make  suggestions  which  we 
believe   will    be   helpful    The   areas   covered 


are:  Taxation,  presented  by  William  A.  Schan, 
the  Tax  Partner  at  the  Boston  office  of  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Company;  Procurement.  Theo- 
dore S  Valpey.  President  of  Valppy  Crvstal 
Corporation.  HoUlston,  Massachusetts.  Labor. 
C.  U  E.  Bollard,  Ellis  Paperboard  Products, 
Portland.  Me  .  SBA  and  SBICs.  Ernest  H 
Osgood,  Jr.,  Vice  President  In  charge  uf  small 
business  loans.  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  Boston,  Massachusetts  The  Chair- 
man of  this  year's  Washington  Presentation 
Committee  was  S.  Abbot  Smith,  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  Thomas  Strahan  Co  ,  Chelsea 
Massachusetts. 

TAXATION 

1.  Extend  carryover  for  new  busine-^ses 
A  business  In  operation  for  three  or  more 
years  can  apply  the  net  operating  lo6s  from 
any  given  year  to  eight  ux.ible  yeiu-s  under 
the  present  carryback  and  carryover  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

A  new  business  cannot  use  this  eight-year 
jjerlod  becau.se  If  there  Is  a  loss  In  the  first 
year,  and  this  Is  not  unusual  with  a  begin- 
ning business,  there  Is  no  previous  year  to 
which  the  loss  can  bo  applied  as  a  carryback. 
Instead.  It  Is  limited  to  the  five-year  carry- 
over period  In  which  to  recoup  losses  as  an 
offset  against  taxable  Income  of  other  years. 

Table  1. — SBANE  proposes 

(In  ycjjsl 


Carryback 
period 
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It  corporation  suffers  loss: 

l.-it  year 

2d  year 

3<i  vear 

After  3  years  (present  law) 


To  make  the  present  law  more  equitable, 
we  recommend  all  corporations  have  an  op- 
pcjTtunlty  to  apply  a  given  less  against  the 
Income  of  eight  other  taxable  years  by  pro- 
posing; (Table  II 

a  If  a  new  corporation  suffers  a  loss  In  Its 
first  year  of  existence.  It  would  be  entitled 
to  an  eight-year  carryover  peri^xl 

b.  If  a  new  corporation  suffers  a  loss  In  Its 
second  year  of  existence.  It  would  be  entitled 
to  a  one-year  carryback  and  a  seven-year 
carryover  period. 

c.  If  a  new  corporation  suffers  a  loss  In  the 
third  year  of  Its  existence.  It  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  two-year  carryback  period  and  a 
six-year  carryover  period 

d.  After  the  corporation  has  been  In  exist- 
ence for  three  taxable  years,  the  application 
of  any  loss  arising  thereafter  would  be  pur- 
suant to  the  present  three-year  carryback  and 
five-year  carryover  provisions  of  the  code. 


Table  2. — Present  law 
[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Income 

(loss)  (or 

year 

Corporation  A 

Corporation  B,  orpanhed  in  1963 

Year 

Application  of  loss 

Income 

after 

applying 

loss 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

50 

30 

105 

Income     '    Applica- 
(loss)  for    ;      tion  of 
year          carryover 

Income 
after 

i 
Carrybick  ,  Carryover 

ap|)lylng 
loss 

lliill^i 

60 
25 
10 

(200) 
50 
25 
20 
10 
10 
50 
30 
105 

(50) 
(«) 
(10) 
85 

-^ --- 

-L 

iis 

(50) 
(25) 
(20) 
(10) 
(10) 




(200) i3.V 

50  1                 (501 
25                   (25) 
20                   (20* 
10                   (10) 
10                   (U)) 
.■iO 

None 
None 
.None 
None 
None 

1968 

1469 

None 
50 

1970 -. 

30 

105      

30 

1971          . 

105 

Total  . 

1S5 

1 

1S5 

100 

185 

j 

NOTE.— I'napplied  loss    Corporation  A,  none;  corporation  B,  $i?5,000. 


Many  biL'ilnesses  Incur  losses  In  the  early 
years  of  their  existence  and  If  they  have 
not  recovered  a  first  year  loss  in  the  five 
succeeding  years,  they  are  taxed  unfairly 
when  compared  with  an  established  com- 
pany From  the  Table  2  It  will  be  noted  that, 
while  both  corporations  have  Identical  in- 
come from  1963  to  1971,  Cori>oratlon  "B" 
would  be  required  to  pay  taxes  on  $85,000 
more  taxable  income  and  would  thereby  be 
placed  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  when  com- 
pared with  Corporation  "A". 

Table  3. — Corporation  B 


YeiU- 

Income  for 
year 

Carryover 

api)lieil 

Income 
after  ap- 
plying loss 

1969 

$50 
30 
ISO 

($S0) 

(30) 

(4) 

None 

1970 - 

None 

1971                 

$100 

Net  Income 
taxed - 

100 

Instead  of  having  $85,000  of  unapplied  loss 
expire  under  the  present  five-year  carryover 
period,  our  recommendation  would  permit 
"B"  to  apply  such  loss  as  shown  In  table  3. 

This  Is  not  a  new  proposal.  According  to 
Business  Week,  (March  4,  1967).  a  bluerlb- 
bon  panel  of  big  business  executives  recom- 
mended that  "corporate  losses  should  be  al- 
lowed as  a  carryover  against  profits  for  10 
years  Instead  of  only  five.  .  .  .  ."  They  rec- 
ognize, that  especially  In  small  companies, 
the  first  five  years  are  usually  without  profits 
against  which  the  tax  credit  could  be  applied. 

A  similar  discrimination  against  new  cor- 
porations is  found  in  the  three-year  carry- 
back and  seven-year  carryover  of  an  unused 
Investment  Credit.  The  established  corjjora- 
tlon  has  ten  other  taxable  years  to  use  this 
credit  while  a  new  corporation  which  has  an 
unused  credit  in  Its  first  year  has  but  set>en 
years.  Therefore,  we  also  recommend  similar 
extensions  of  the  Investment  credit  carryover 
period  for  new  corporations. 

1.  a.  Discrimination  factor  present  in  invest- 
ment credit 

While  the  7 '7  Investment  credit  Is  credited 
with  being  the  Incentive  for  a  general  plant 
retooling  In  the  United  States,  It  does  bring 
about  a  form  of  discrimination  against  a 
substantial  number  of  small  business  firms. 
Most  small  businesses  are  engaged  In  services. 
retailing  or  wholesaling.  As  such,  they  have 
little.  If  any,  of  their  capital  Investment  in 
those  tangible  assets  which  would  qualify  for 
the  Investment  credit. 

Accordingly,  SBANE  urges  the  Committee 
to  consider  some  form  of  tax  relief  for  those 
businesses  to  the  extent  they  reinvest  their 
earnings  In  those  business  assets  which  do 
not  qualify  for  the  investment  credit. 


2.  Simplify  State  taxation  of  interstate 
business 

Most  small  businesses  begin  Interstate  or 
multi-state  op)eratlons  on  a  modest  scale.  In 
a  short  time,  many  have  serious  doubts  that 
such  an  undertaking  Is  worth  the  problems 
inherent  In  compljrlng  with  the  regulations 
of  interstate  taxation  Even  In  cases  where 
the  actual  tax  is  relatively  small — the  cost 
of  compliance  and  the  uncertainty  of  deter- 
mining the  correct  amount  creates  serious 
difficulties. 

Once  It  is  determined  that  a  corporation's 
activity  In  a  particular  state  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  that  state  to  collect  a  tax,  the  tax- 
payer Is  confronted  with  many  technical  ac- 
counting problems  In  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  Income  or  capital  on  which 
it  must  pay  taxes  to  a  state.  These  apportion- 
ment rules  vary  widely  throughout  the  vari- 
ous states. 

In  order  to  Illustrate  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting small  corporations,  consider  the  case 
of  Corporation  M  which  does  business  in 
States  A.  B  and  C.  In  Its  accounting  records. 
all  of  M's  tangible  property  is  segregated  by 
locations.  This  Is  sufficient  for  determining 
Its  tangible  property  allocation  required  by 
State  A,  its  home  state,  but  when  it  attempts 
to  determine  Its  tangible  property  deemed  to 
be  located  In  States  B  and  C,  It  has  to  resort 
to  two  new  sets  of  rules.  State  B  requires  it 
to  capitalize  rentals  it  pays  for  sales  office 
quarters  while  State  C  also  requires  It  to 
capitalize  rentals  It  pays  for  warehouse  space, 
automobiles,  etc. 

While  the  tangible  property  In  the  various 
states  present*  a  burdensome  chore,  It  Is  not 
nearly  so  onerous  as  the  problems  confront- 
ing M  when  It  attempts  to  determine  Its 
"gross  receipts"  assignable  to  the  various 
states.  State  A  requires  M  to  determine  its 
gross  receipts  from  sales  on  an  "office  of  soli- 
citation" basis  while  State  B  requires  a  deter- 
mination on  a  "destination  of  shipment" 
basis.  In  addition.  State  C  requires  a  deter- 
mination on  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  aggregate  of 
the  allocation  factors  for  all  states  in  which 
a  corporation  does  business  to  add  up  to 
more  than  100%.  Accordingly,  many  corpo- 
rations pay  state  taxes  on  more  than  their 
entire  income  or  capital. 

The  dilemmas  of  multi -state  corporations 
was  first  recognized  by  the  Congress  in  1959 
when  PL  86-272  was  enacted.  This  law  only 
defined  what  activities  were  necessary  be- 
fore the  state  was  entitled  to  collect  income 
taxes.  It  does  not  deal  with  taxes  on  capital 
or  sales.  At  the  time  Congress  enacted  PL 
86-272,  It  provided  for  an  extensive  study  of 
the  overall  state  taxation  problem  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  That  Conmiittee  has 
Introduced  HK^2158  and  we  laelieve  that  the 


Uniform  Jurisdictional  Standards  proposed 
therein  are  a  good  starting  point  for  boiling 
down  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  multi- 
state  business  area. 

3.  Oppose  acceleration  of  advance   tax  pay- 
ments and  lowering  of  present  exemption 
from  estimated  income  tax  payments 
When  an  employer's  withholding  taxes  for 

his  employees  exceeds  $2,500  a  month,  he 
must  now  pay  and  report  these  taxes  twice  a 
month.  Prior  to  February  1  of  this  year,  this 
requirement  was  only  necessary  If  the  with- 
holding was  $4,000  or  more.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  like  to  further  lower  this  requirement 
all  the  way  down  to  $100  of  withholding. 

This  move  has  imposed  a  serious,  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  small  business  commu- 
nity by  ftirther  draining  the  valuable  re- 
sources of  time  and  personnel  to  comply  with 
government  paperwork.  Adding  to  the  frus- 
trations of  small  business,  is  that  these  re- 
cent changes  have  been  allowed  to  occur 
despite  the  extensive  hearings  on  "The  Fed- 
eral Paperwork  Jungle"  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in  1964  which 
concluded  that  "paperwork  controls,  as  cur- 
rently administered  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  are  largely  ineffective" 

Another  requirement  which  should  t>e 
changed  is  that  corporations  whose  income 
taxes  exceed  $100,000  must  now  make  quar- 
terly payments  on  that  portion  of  the  tax 
which  exceeds  $100,000.  Once  an  advance 
payment  Is  made.  It  is  Impossible  for  the  tax- 
payer to  receive  a  refund  until  the  taxable 
year  to  which  it  is  related  is  completed  and 
Its  tax  return  showing  a  lesser  amount  of  tax 
due  for  such  year  Is  filed.  The  filing  starts 
the  running  of  a  ninety-day  period  during 
which  the  refund  Is  made. 

If  the  $100,000  exemption  from  estimated 
tax  pre-payment  Is  decreased,  many  small 
businesses  will  be  exposed  to  an  undue  and 
inequitable  hardship.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
Imposition  of  a  penalty  for  a  sul>stantlal 
under-estimate,  small  business  corporations 
would  be  required  to  take  physical  inven- 
tories quarterly  or  monthly  and  to  revise 
their  declarations  quarterly  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  build-up  of  a  pre-payment  of  taxes 
which  might  not  be  owed.  Most  small  busi- 
nesses must  be  operated  on  tighter  cash  fiow 
requirements  than  are  present  in  larger 
corporations. 

Consider  a  small  business  oorporation 
which  has  prepaid  $20,000  of  its  estimated 
income  taxes  for  1967  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Such  pre-payments  were  based  upon 
its  actual  tax  liability  for  1966.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  runs  into  a  series  of 
financial  reverses  during  the  latter  half  of 
1967  and  finds  itself  short  of  working  capital 
in  a  year  in  which  it  is  going  to  incur  an 
operating  loss.  Not  only  does  It  not  owe  the 
$20,000  already  paid  in  1967,  but  it  is  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  prior  years  taxes  due  to  the 
loss  carryback  provisions.  During  the  latter 
half  of  1967  and  the  early  part  of  1968,  the 
period  when  it  most  needs  the  money  to 
continue  operating  its  business,  it  is  unable 
to  obtain  a  refund  of  tax  money  rightfully 
due  it  and  may  face  severe  credit  restrictions 
by  borrowing,  if  possible,  such  funds  from 
other  sources. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Imposition  of  this 
hardship  on  small  business,  we  urge  you  to 
resist  any  lowering  of  the  $100,000  advance 
payment  exemption  and  oppose  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  increase  the  present  70% 
pre-payment  requirements.  Also,  we  urge  you 
to  oppose  any  legislation  which  would  accel- 
erate the  frequency  of  estimated  tax  pre- 
payments. 

4.  Carryback  or  carryover  of  surtax  credits 
Our  present  tax  structure  penalizes  small 

businesses  when  their  earnings  vary  widely 
from  year  to  year.  Because  their  products 
and  services  normally  are  not  well-diversified, 
their  earnings  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
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the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market  place,  they 
may  exceed  $25,000  one  year  and  be  non- 
e.xi3teiit  the  next.  Under  the  current  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  serious 
inequities  are  common. 

Table  10.— Present  law 
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NotE.— Tax  mei;utt> ,  *S,200. 

As  an  example,  let's  take  the  case  of  two 
companies  that  we  shall  call  Company  "A' 
and  Company  "B-  i Table  101  In  a  four-year 
penod  Company  'A'  earns  S25.000  per  ye-ar. 
so  It  pivs  onlv  the  normal  tax  of  22^  Its 
tax  bill'  is  $22,000  on  total  earnings  of 
tlOOOOO 

On  the  other  hand.  Company  "Bs"  earn- 
ings vary  from  year  to  year  In  1965  and  1966. 
It  pays  the  normal  tax  of  22'';  ;  but  In  1967 
It  pays  a  26%  surtax  on  $5,000  and  In  1968 
pavs  a  26":  surtax  on  $15,000.  As  a  result, 
although  the  two  companies'  earnings  are 
Identical  for  the  four-year  period.  Company 
"B"  is  penalized  by  a  tax  inequity  of  $5,200 

In  1964.  indlvldu.Hls  were  granted  relief  by 
the  income  averaging  provisions  Companies, 
as  well  ad  individuals,  are  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions in  income  from  year  to  year  A  meth.xl 
of  income  averaging  would  be  boUi  equitable 
and  beneficial  to  them,  particularly  to  small 
businesses  and  new  firms  We  propose  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  amended  to 
permit  corporations  to  average  unused  sur- 
tax credits  through  a  carrybaclt  for  three 
years  and  a  carryover  for  five  years  or  some 
other  averaging  technique  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  inequity  illustrated 

Under  the  terms  of  our  proposal,  this  Is 
how  Company  "B"  would  compute  its  tax: 
(Table  in 

T.^BLE   U  — Proposed  law.  company  B 
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N<jT«.-T!a  Int^iutty.  none. 
It  would  carryover  $15,000  In  unused  sur- 
tax credits  from  1965,  and  another  $5,000 
from  1966.  for  a  total  of  $20  000.  It  would 
then  use  $5,000  of  these  carryover  surtax 
credits  in  1967,  and  would  pay  no  surtax. 
$15000  in  surtax  credits  would  be  left  to 
apply  against  earnings  above  $25,000  In  1968. 
As  a  result,  it  would  pay  normal  taxes  only 
of  $22,000  for  the  four-year  period  thus  In- 
curring the  same  tax  liability  for  the  period 
as  that  incurred  on  the  same  aggregate  In- 
come by  Company  "A" 

PROCt;ilEMENT 

Introductwn 
Our  .Association  is  concerned  by  the  num- 
ber of  small  businesses  that  have  had  ex- 
perience with  government  procurement  and 
have  later  vowed  never  to  enter  such  a  ven- 
ture again  Many  cite  as  reasons  the  com- 
plexity and  unprofltablUty  of  such  procure- 
ment. 


Our  concern  Is  not  because  we  believe  our 
members  should  become  overly  dependent 
on  the  government  for  contracts  Rather, 
that  many  of  these  companies  are  highly 
technical,  many  with  unique  products  and 
procedures  who  have  much  to  oHer  our  gov- 
ernment at  a  price  and  quality  not  available 
elsewhere. 

Small  business  has  many  competitive  ad- 
vantages over  Urge  companies,  such  as: 

1  Ingenuity 

2  In;  entlveaebs 

3  Proprietary  know-how 

4  Less  Inertia 

5.  Much  lower  overhead,  development,  and 
manuf.icturing  costs  lor  many  categories  of 
product 

6.  Special  and  unique  facilities  and  capa- 
bilities 

We  believe  that  It  Is  to  the  benefll  of  our 
defense  effort  and  our  whu'.e  economy,  espe- 
cially with  the  Southeast  Asian  crisis,  that 
small  business  be  relieved  of  Iruatrations 
often  associated  with  pr>3curemcnt  work.  We 
appreciate  the  Sen^ile  and  Hou.e  Committees 
ciuuinuing  interest  and  public  airing  of 
these  problems  They  have  been  constructive 
and  we  hope  that  thev  continue  until  all  the 
obstacles  are  eliminated 

I.  Manmum    monthly   supply   potential 

When  bidding  on  government  contracts 
a  small  business  must  rightfully  be  expected 
to  comply  with  many  requirements.  How- 
ever, we  t>elleve  one  of  these.  "Maximum 
Monthly  Supply  Potential  "  places  a  costly 
and  unfair  burden  on  small  business  and 
often  disqualifies  worthy  and  otherwise  com- 
petent companies  from  competing  on  con- 
tracts. Under  this  requirement,  the  first  must 
be  able  to  supply  a  set  number  of  Items  per 
month  plus  have  the  capacity  to  produce  a 
maximum  amount — usually  a  years  supply  In 
ninety  days — if  the  government  demands  for 
this  Item  should  Increase  at  a  sutwlantlal 
rale. 

We  believe  this  maximum  monthly  supply 
potential  factor,  most  frequently  Imposed  by 
the  General  Services  Administration.  Is  often 
established  arbitrarily  and  could  be  vised  to 
eliminate  small  business  from  competitive 
bidding  Small  businesses  sometime  are 
forced  to  purchase  extra  equipment  to  meet 
this  maximum  monthly  potential  only  to 
find  later  they  do  not  need  the  machinery 
For  example,  not  long  ago  a  small  New  Eng- 
land company  had  to  buy  two  more  screw 
machines  for  $30,000  In  order  to  meet  the 
maximum  monthly  supply  potential  for  a 
cerl.-iln  product.  The  company  could  easily 
have  met  the  normal  requirements  without 
the  new  machines 

To  this  day.  the  machines  have  not  been 
used  because  the  maximum  potential  has 
never  been  needed  by  the  government  agency. 
This  small  company  is  faced  with  large 
monthly  payments  for  two  machines  which 
he  was  required  to  buy  in  order  to  get  the 
contract. 

SBANE  believes  this  system  of  maximum 
monthly  supply  potential  should  receive 
careful  study  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  Procurement  Regulations 
Committees  and  changes  be  made  to  prevent 
well-qualitled  small  businesses  from  Indis- 
criminate elimination  on  government  bid- 
ding solely  because  of  this  maximum  require- 
ment. 
2   Establishment  of  contracts  disputes  clause 

We  strongly  believe  that  contracts  and  pur- 
chase orders  issued  by  a  Government  prime 
contractor  to  a  subcontractor  should  con- 
tain a  'Disputes"  clause  to  give  subcon- 
tractors access  to  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment contracting  officer  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Board  of  Contract  Appeals  when  a  dis- 
pute cannot  be  settled  between  a  sub  and 
prime 

Such  a  clause  is  standard  In  all  Govern- 
ment prtme  contracts  but  the  prime  con- 
tractor is  prohibited  from  Including  such 
a  clause  In  subcontracts. 


It  would  seem  that  the  Intent  of  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation  23-203  is 
to  Insure  the  Crovernment  against  direct 
claims  by  a  subcontractor  and  to  suggest 
that  unresolved  disputes  between  "prime" 
and  "sub"  be  resolved  by  arbitration,  by  suit 
in  the  Courts,  or  by  a  "prime"  Instituting  an 
appeal  to  the  Government  on  behalf  of  a 
"sub."  The  ASPR  does  insulate  the  Govern- 
ment but  provides  no  positive  safeguard  to 
a  subcontractor  because: 

A.  A  'prime"  does  not  have  to  assert  a 
claim  on  behalf  of  a  "sub"  and  is  not  apt  to 
do  so  if  the  dispute  Is  the  result  of  action  by 
the  "prime"  which  affects  the  "sub." 

B.  When  suits  have  been  made  In  Courts 
of  Competent  Jurisdiction  by  a  "sub"  against 
a  "prime"  such  Courts  have  ruled  with  rea- 
sonable consistency  that  the  written  terms 
of  the  contract  are  the  whole  terms  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  "Disputes"  clause  there 
is  no  ground  for  suit.  Such  adverse  decisions 
can  be  expected  particularly  with  regard  to 
terms  imposed  on  the  sub  by  direction  o/  the 
Government  For  example 

ASPR  7-104.29  states  the  context  of  clauses 
to  be  included  in  various  type  Government 
contracts  and  subcontracts  to  provide  for 
price  reduction  if  defective  cost  or  pricing 
data  has  been  furnished. 

The  clause  as  written  In  a  Government 
contract  with  a  prime,  speclfically  provides 
the  prime  access  to  the  standard  Govern- 
ment "Disputes"  clause  However,  the  clause 
that  the  prime  Is  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  Insert  in  subcontracts  (and  that  the 
subcontractor  must  insert  in  lower  tier  con- 
tracts when  appropriate)  does  not  make 
reference  to  a  "disputes"  clause.  In  fact,  the 
clause  applicable  to  subcontracts  gives  a 
prime  unilateral  power,  as  representative  of 
the  Government,  to  determine  by  itself  that  a 
subcontractor  has  provided  defective  cost  or 
pricing  data.  Also,  the  Government  has  the 
same  unilateral  power  in  many  subcontracts 
through  lis  right  to  audit  provided  for  in 
ASPR  7-104.41  and  as  sometimes  otherwise 
provided. 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  provi- 
sions be  made  in  ASPR  as  follows' 

"That  contracts  and  purchase  orders  issued 
by  a  Government  prime  contractor  to  a  sub- 
contractor contain  a  "disputes"  clause  giving 
the  subcontractor  access  to  the  appropriate 
Government  contracting  officer  and  if  neces- 
sary, the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals  In  the  event  of  dispute  related  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract,  when 
such  dispute  cannot  be  settled  by  the  sub- 
contractor with  the  prime  " 

This  right  should  accrue  to  a  subcontractor 
whether  the  dispute  Is  the  result  of  actions 
by  the  Government  or  the  prime  contractor 
in  connection  with  the  contract.  If  the  prime 
contractor  acting  as  agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment, imposes  terms  as  directed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  as  approved  by  the  Government, 
then  a  subcontractor  should  have  access  to 
relief  in  the  event  of  dispute  to  the  real 
purchaser — the  Government. 
3.  Notify  the  small  firms  of  non-responsibility 

SBANE  suggests  that  revisions  be  made  In 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  and 
.Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations,  re- 
quiring that  the  small  business  bidder  be 
notified  when  his  bids  are  declared  non- 
responsible. 

Under  present  regulations,  the  small  busi- 
nessman receives  no  notification.  If  his  bid 
Is  rejected,  he  Is  sent  a  notice,  usually  a  post 
card,  informing  him  solely  of  the  name  of 
the  comp)any  receiving  the  award  and  Its 
amount  Our  Association  believes  that  a  bid- 
der deserves  at  least  the  courtesy  of  notifica- 
tion by  wire  of  the  reason  for  the  non- 
res  ponslblUty. 

At  present,  once  an  award  has  been  made, 
there  is  little  hope  of  cancelling  or  reversing 
this  decision  In  the  Interest  of  the  small 
businessman. 
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The  contracting  officer  can  declare  a  bid 
non-responsible  when  in  his  Judgment  the 
contract. ir: 

1.  fails  to  iKJssess  adequate  financial 
resources. 

2.  lacks  the  capacity  to  produce  what  is 
required  in  accordance  'with  t.he  specified 
delivery  schijdule. 

3.  has  a  history  of  past  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance due  to  failure  to  apply  tenacity 
and  perseverance. 

4.  lacks  satisfactory  record  of  integrity; 
and 

5.  does  not  meet  the  requirement  of  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations:  e.g..  the  Vv'alsh 
Healy  Public  Contracts  Act. 

In  the  first  two  cases,  where  lack  of  credit 
or  capacity  are  the  main  factors,  the  case 
must  be  referred  to  SBA  for  a  Certificate  of 
Competency  review  if  the  amount  involved 
Is  $10,000  or  more  In  these  cases,  tiie  SB.A, 
not  the  contracting  authority,  notihes  the 
small  concern.  In  the  la.st  three  cases,  the 
businessman  is  not  notified  that  his  bid  was 
determined  non-responsible.  In  our  opinion, 
this  practice  violates  long-established  ethics 
In  contract  bidding 

4.  Sct-asidc  program  arid  PCR's 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England  Is  pleased  to  note  recent  develop- 
ments that  indicate  action  soon  to  re-estab- 
lish the  SB.^'s  Set -Aside  Program  and  the 
Pr'.K-urement   Center  Representatives. 

Prior  to  July  1.  1965,  following  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  15  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  the  SBA.  in  cooperation  with  the  pro- 
curement agencies,  successfully  implemented 
the  Joint  set -.aside  program  through  the  ef- 
forts of  46  Procurement  Center  Representa- 
tives. EtTectlve  July  1.  1965.  however.  SBA's 
then  Administrator  eliminated  the  agency's 
PCR's.  discontinued  the  agency's  participa- 
tion in  performing  set -asides  and  dropped 
the  agency's  appeal  rights  under  the  statu- 
tory Joint-determination  program. 

Since  then.  SBANE  has  voiced  its  strong 
opposition  to  this  move  before  the  Senate 
and  House  Select  .Small  Business  Committees 
several  times.  We  have  found  there  are  few. 
if  any.  who  disagree  that  this  elimination 
of  PCR's  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  when  it  approved  Section 
15  of  the  Small  Business  Act  In  fact,  it  Is 
very  doubtful  the  changes  would  have  come 
about  If  it  had  been  preceded  by  public  hear- 
ings or  been  proposed  iis  legislation. 

We  believe  the  provisions  under  Section  15 
helped  to  increase  conipctitlon  and  provided 
cost  savings  for  the  government. 

Proponents  of  the  elimination  of  PCR's 
have  contended  at  Cirngresslonal  hearings 
that  the  move  was  prompted  because  the 
Joint  set -aside  program  was  not  operating  in 
the  most  effective  manner  possible  and  the 
substitute  unilateral  plan  would  improve 
set-asides  Statistics  reveal  that  the  opposite 
Is  true.  Small  business  is  receiving  a  smaller 
percentage  of  set-a.'side  contracts  from  DOD. 
In  fiscal  year  ending  1965.  under  the  Joint 
plan.  Defense  set-aside  31' :  of  contracts 
awarded  to  small  business.  Under  the  uni- 
lateral plan,  this  dropped  to  22. 7'",  in  fiscal 
year  1966  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1967.  it  slipped  to  20.8:  .  This  Is  a  33%  dip 
from  fiscal  1965  to  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1967. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  March  1  of  this  year,  SBA 
Administrator.  Bernard  Boutin,  said  he  had 
tentatively  determined  on  re-establishing 
SBA  representatives  at  major  procuring  cen- 
ters to  check  procurements  for  set-asides 
and  watch  for  pcsslble  procurement  break 
outs  The  Administrator  also  Indicated  he 
favored  setting  up  an  appeal  procedure  by 
which  the  procuring  agency  might  resolve 
disagreements  on  .SBA  recommended  set- 
asldes 

SBANE  applauds  these  preliminary  deter- 
minations of  the  able  Administrator  and 
looks  forward  to  their  early  implementation. 


5.  Revise  "Weighted  guidelines  method" 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New- 
England  propo.'-es  that  more  incentives  be 
given  to  the  major  prime  contractor  for  in- 
creasing subcontracting  to  competent  small 
businesses. 

The  weighted  guidelines  method  of  deter- 
mining profits  in  prime  contract  negotui- 
tions  v.-as  introduced  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  1963.  Small  business  participa- 
tion in  the  contract  is  listed  among  tlie 
numerous  factors  to  be  con.siciered  in  this 
profit  negotiation.  However,  the  present 
weight  given  to  subcontracting  to  sn-,ail 
business  is  so  minute  under  the  prese.it 
ASPR's  it  is  doubtful  the  prime  contractor's 
make-or-buy  decisions  are  aiiected  by  the 
guideline  policy. 

Our  Association  believes  the  small  busi- 
ness p.Trticlpation  factor  in  the  v,-eighled 
guidelines  formula  should  be  immediately 
revised  in  the  ASPR's  to  encourage  more 
small  business  subcontracting. 


THE  NEAR  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oliio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  the  deepest  concern  over  the 
heightening  crisis  in  the  Near  East.  It 
will  be  a  test  once  more  of  the  finnness 
and  morality  of  the  United  States  in 
resrxinding  to  aggression.  A  great  Amer- 
ican President,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  did  not  hesitate  to  respond  twice 
in  that  area  in  the  cause  of  international 
law  and  order.  They  knew  that  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  cannot  be  run  by  waiting  for 
a  consensus.  They  recognized  that  vacu- 
ums of  position  are  filled  by  others  with 
their  own  interests  and  positions.  They 
understood  the  necessity  for  timely  ac- 
tion. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  present  leaders 
can  profit  from  such  examples. 

But  the  crisis  points  also  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.N.  in  New  York,  and  our 
failure  to  assert  leadership  there.  If  ever 
there  was  a  case  for  firm  action  by  a 
peacekeeping  body,  we  have  one  today. 
Yet  without  consultation  with  the  United 
States  or  the  General  Assembly  or  the 
Security  Council,  the  Secretary  General 
has  taken  precipitous  action  to  with- 
draw the  U.N.  forces  in  the  face  of  a 
petty  tyrant's  threat,  just  when  those 
forces  might  have  been  most  helpful  in 
keeping  the  peace.  If  the  United  States 
had  a  position  contrary  to  withdrawal 
it  should  have  said  so  and  called  on  other 
U.N.  members  to  do  the  same. 

Our  silence  is  just  one  more  example 
of  our  failure  to  take  the  lead  in  redirect- 
ing and  restructuring  the  U.N.  to  be  an 
effective  body.  Such  a  challenge  has  long 
existed.  We  should  have  made  a  first 
order  of  business  long  ago  the  reform  of 
the  U.N.  to  base  its  decisions  on  inter- 
national law  rather  than  expediency.  A 
body  of  such  law  should,  by  now,  have 
been  built  up.  Qualifications  to  limit  use 
of  the  veto  should  have  been  sought. 
There  is  serious  question  whether  it  is  not 


now  too  late  to  save  the  U.N..  but  it  is 
not  too  late  to  trj-. 

The  present  failures  present,  once 
more,  an  example  upon  which  we  could 
build  such  reform,  if  our  leaders  have 
the  gumption  to  do  so.  If  they  fail,  it 
may  well  mean  that  the  U.N.  can  never 
again  hope  to  be  effective  in  any  im- 
portant international  dispute. 


USDA      EMPLOYEES      MISUSED      AS 
PROPAGANDISTS  AND  LOBBYISTS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recced  and  in.-:"u.ie  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  May  23  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tiibune  reports  the  use  of  lax  dollars 
by  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  to 
propagandize  against  mv  bill— H.R 
8001— and  simil.u-  bills  which  would  sub- 
stitute a  program  of  credit  guarantees 
on  crops  loans  for  the  present  costlv  and 
ineffective  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  Freeman  erroneously  calls  bills 
of  this  type  the  "no  program"  approach 
Whatever  the  name,  he  is  out  to  blast 
them  no  matter  how  many  tax  dollars 
are  required.  Text  of  the  editorial: 
It  T.^kes  One  To  Know  One 

Once  again  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man has  summoned  his  top  pa\  rollers  In  tl.e 
hinterlands  to  Washington.  This  time  more 
than  200  state  committeemen  of  the  agri- 
cultural stabilization  and  conservation  serv- 
ice got  a  free  three-day  junket  at  ta.xpayers' 
expense  not  only  to  hear  their  boss  talk 
about  federal  farm  programs,  but  also  to  get 
pep  talks  from  Vice  President  Humphrey  and 
President  Johnson  himself. 

The  ASCS  co:r.:nitteemen  are  the  officials 
in  charge  of  administering  at  the  state  level 
the  crop  control  programs  which  pav  farm- 
ers about  4  billion  dollars  in  subsid'ies  an- 
nually. The  administration,  however,  con- 
siders them  more  than  mere  administrators, 
and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  in  W^ashing- 
ton  than  Mr,  Freeman  told  them  he  wanted 
them  to  stage  a  militant  battle  against  those 
who  seek  to  end  the  programs  thev  admin- 
ister. Most  critics  of  these  programs,  the  sec- 
retary avowed,   are  demagogs. 

Mr.  Freeman  named  no  names,  but  among 
the  critics  are  Charles  B.  Shuman.  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  federation, 
the  nation's  biggest  farm  organization,  which 
wants  to  end  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams, and  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  [R..  Mo  J 
Rep.  Paul  Findley  [R..  II!.|.  and  others  who 
have  introduced  bills  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. The  f.arm  bureau  contends  farm  in- 
come would  be  higher  without  the  programs 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  of  federal  funds 
that  would  be  saved  could  be  better  directed 
toward  such  things  as  foreign  food  aid  or 
balancing  the  budget. 

The  ASCS  comprises  a  network  of  about 
100.000  full  and  part  time  federal  payrollers 
in  every  agricultural  county  and  township  in 
the  land  whose  jobs  depend  on  the  existence 
of  government  farm  programs.  By  urging 
these  employes  to  wage  a  militant  battle  in 
behalf  of  the  programs,  the  secretary  is  cast- 
ing them  In  the  role  of  propagandists  and 
lobbyists  assigned  to  promote  their  own  self- 
interest  at  taxpayers  expense. 

Yet  the  secretary  can  tag  his  critics  as 
demagogs. 
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BROADEN  GI  BILL  TO  INCLUDE 
FLIGHT  TR-JiINING.  ON-THE- 
FARM.  AND  ON-THE-JOB  TRAIN- 
ING 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man  from  Kansas  [Mr  Shriver)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SHRIVER  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  leglsl  tlon  aimed  at 
broadening  the  veterans'  educational  as- 
sistance program  to  include  certain  flight 
training,  on-the-job  trau.'ng  programs, 
and  on-the-farm  training  programs 

The  decision  has  already  been  made 
to  extend  educational  benefits  to  cold 
war  and  Vietnam  veterans,  and  I  have 
proudly  supported  these  worthwhile 
programs. 

On-farm  training,  apprenticeship 
training,  and  flight  instruction  were  pro- 
vided to  our  Korean  war  veterans  under 
the  GI  bill  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  we  should  provide  our  Vietnam  vet- 
terans  with  less  than  Korean  veterans 
received 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  society  and  the 
American  economy  would  benefit  greatly 
by  Inclusion  of  such  occupational  in- 
struction and  training  We  can  look  back 
today  and  see  the  great  advantages 
which  resulted  from  extending  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  our  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

This  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  pro- 
vides for  assistance  for  institutional  on- 
farm  training  at  the  initial  monthly  rates 
of  $95  for  single  veterans.  SUO  for  mar- 
ried veterans,  and  $130  for  veterans  with 
families  The.^e  rates  would  be  reduced 
as  the  course  progresses. 

At  a  time  when  we  look  to  American 
agriculture  for  monumental  efforts  in 
the  war  on  hunger,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  provide  practical  educational 
opportunit  f's  to  assu!'^'  American  .';cicn- 
tiflc  and  technological  leadership  m 
agriculture  in  the  years  ahead. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  apprentice- 
ship and  on-the-job  training  assistance 
at  the  monthly  rates  of  S95  for  single 
veterans,  $110  for  married  veterans,  and 
$130  for  veterans  with  families  The.se 
rates  also  would  be  reduced  as  the  course 
progresses 

Finally.  I  have  sponsored  the  addition 
of  flight  training  to  the  current  program. 
We  are  living  in  the  aerospace  age  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  are  relying  more  and 
more  upon  air  transportation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  by  1970 
our  Nation  will  face  a  shortage  of  12.000 
commercial  pilots  We  are  living  In  an 
age  in  which  we  need  aviation  skills.  I 
believe  that  the  need  for  broad  flight- 
training  assistance  under  the  GI  bill  is 
imperative,  and  will  benefit  our  Nation 
as  well  as  those  enrolled 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  needs  only  to  pick  up 
the  dally  newspaper  and  turn  to  the 
classified  advertisements  to  learn  that 
the  Nations  needs  are  not  confined  to 
men  and  women  with  academic  skills 
alone.  There  are  shortages  of  skilled  pro- 


duction personnel,  agricultural  workers, 
and  pilots. 

I  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  schedule  hearings  on  legis- 
lation which  has  been  introduced  to 
broaden  the  educational  benefits  under 
the  GI  bill 


ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL  COUN- 
CIL FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  I  Mr  CrNMNGH,\Ml 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  major  importance  to 
our  Nation's  handicapped  My  bill  would 
express  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Government's 
many  programs  dealing  with  the  handi- 
capped is  to  develop  these  persons  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  enable  them  to 
take  their  rightful  place  In  society.  In 
fulfillment  of  this  policy,  it  would  create 
a  National  Council  for  the  Handicapped 
within  the  executive  branch  to  study, 
evaluate,  apprai.se.  and  coordinate  the 
many  overlapping  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting Federal  programs  dealing  with 
the  handicapped 

The  current  Federal  budget  includes 
appropriations  of  more  than  $9  billion 
for  programs  designed  to  help  the  Na- 
tion's handicapped.  That  figure  repre- 
sents about  12  5  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  cash  payments  Included  in  the 
Federal  budget.  The.se  funds  will  be  u.sed 
by  some  24  separate  organizational  units 
In  conducting  88  separate  programs. 

Fifty-one  of  these  programs  are  ad- 
ministered within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  The  ap- 
propriations for  HEW  programs  for  the 
hand'cnpped  anio.mt  to  $3  8  billion,  or 
about  11  percent  of  that  Department's 
budget. 

There  are  37  other  Federal  programs 
that  will  spend  about  $5.3  bllLon  on  the 
handicapped  These  programs  are  found 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  Department  of  Defen.se.  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  and  the  Canal  Zone 
Government. 

Despite  the  sizable  number  of  Federal 
programs  for  the  handicapped  and  the 
large  sums  of  money  involved,  there  is 
notably  lacking  any  single  governmental 
unit  to  coordinate,  evaluate,  and  offer 
direction  to  these  important  efforts  on 
behalf  of  handicapped  citizens. 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  examining  the  Federal  role 
in  programs  for  f^e  hanHicnnnoH  riis- 
closed  serious  problems  of  duplication 


and  lack  of  coordination  in  such  Federal 
assistance  programs.  My  bill,  by  provid- 
ing a  National  Council  for  the  Handi- 
capped within  the  executive  branch  to 
appraise,  study,  and  evaluate  these  many 
programs,  would  be  a  very  significant 
step  In  the  direction  of  greater  govern- 
mental efficiency  and  achievement  In  this 
important  area. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  establish  a  na- 
tional policy,  an  overall  objective,  with 
ret;ard  to  our  many  efforts  to  help  the 
handicapped.  At  no  time  in  the  past  has 
the  Congress  outlined  its  ultimate  objec- 
tive with  regard  to  its  many  programs  in 
this  area.  My  bill  would  give  direction  to 
the  many  existing  programs  by  declaring 
It  to  be  our  national  polcy  to  use  all 
practical  means  to  coordinate  and  utilize 
programs  for  the  handicapped  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  foster  their  general 
welfare  by  providing  services  for  their 
adjustment,  education,  rehabilitation, 
and  conditions  under  which  they  will  be 
afforded  opportunities  for  useful  and 
gainful  employment  in  order  that  they 
may  take  their  rightful  place  in  society. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  mc  in 
sponsoring  this  very  constructive  and 
desirable  legislation. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  SO- 
CIETY OF  CERTIFIED  ENGINEER- 
ING  TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  Whalen]  may  ex- 
tend lus  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  in  the 
technological  field  following  World  War 
II  was  the  creation  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  'team'  concept.  The  fusing  of  many 
disciplines  and  skills  focused  a  new  light 
on  the  engineering  technician  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  engi-.tcr-scicntist-techniclan 
team.  In  the  pressing  demand  of  the 
world  of  tomorrow — a  world  of  expand- 
ing technology — a  vital  gap  will  be  filled 
by  the  engineering  technician. 

The  problem  of  identification  of  the 
engineering  technician  was  one  of  the 
early  obstacles  to  achieving  recognition 
of  his  role.  It  was  not  until  1953 — nearly 
a  decade  after  World  War  11 — that  an 
authoritative  definition  of  the  engineer- 
ing technician  was  promulgated  by  a 
major  engineering  society. 

An  engineering  technician  Is  one  who. 
in  support  of  and  In  the  direction  of  pro- 
fessional engineers  or  scientists,  can 
carry  out.  in  a  responsible  manner,  either 
proven  techniques,  which  are  common 
knowledge  among  those  who  are  techni- 
cally expert  in  a  particular  technology, 
or  those  techniques  especially  prescribed 
by  professional  engineers. 

Performance  as  an  engineering  tech- 
nician requires  the  application  of  princi- 
ples, methods,  and  techniques  appropri- 
ate to  a  field  of  technology,  combined 
with  practical  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction, application,  properties,  opera- 
tion, and  limitations  of  engineering  sys- 
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tems,  processes,  structures,  machinery, 
devices,  or  materials,  and,  as  required, 
related  manual  crafts,  instrumental, 
mathematical,  or  graphic  skills. 

Under  professional  direction,  an  en- 
gineering technician  analyzes  and  solves 
technological  problems,  prepares  formal 
reports  on  experiments,  tests,  and  other 
similar  projects  or  canies  out  functions 
such  as  drafting,  surveying,  technical 
sales,  advising  consumers,  technical 
writing,  teaching,  or  training.  An  engi- 
neering technician  need  not  have  an  ed- 
ucation equivalent  in  type,  scope,  and 
rigor  to  that  required  of  an  engineer; 
however,  he  must  have  a  more  theoreti- 
cal education  with  greater  mathematical 
depth,  and  experience  over  a  broader 
field  than  is  required  of  skilled  crafts- 
men who  often  work  luider  his  supervi- 
sion. 

In  I96I.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers the  Institute  for  the  Certification 

of    Engineering     Technicians — ICET 

was  formed  "to  perform  the  function  of 
determining    the   competency    of    those 
who  voluntarily  apply  for  certification" 
In  three  grades  of  established  qualifica- 
tions:   that    is,    junior    technician,    en- 
gineering   technician,    and    senior    en- 
gineering technician.  This  organization 
grew  out  of   the   concern   of  engineers 
that  there  was  no  universally  recognized, 
acceptable  procedure  to  provide  recogni- 
tion and  identification  of  the  technician. 
As  more  and  more  engineering  tech- 
nicians became  certified,  there  developed 
a  community  of  interest  which  called  for 
for  a  membership  type  of  organization 
through   which   certain   common   goals 
and  objectives  could  be  realized.  At  the 
request  of  a  number  of  engineering  tech- 
nicians,   on    April    3-4,    1964,    approxi- 
mately  70   technicians   representing   17 
States  attended  an  organizational  meet- 
mg  called   by   the   National   Society  of 
Professional  Engineers— NSPE— in  Kan- 
sas City,   Mo.   From   this   meeting   was 
created  the  American  Society  of  Certi- 
fied Engineering  Technicians— ASCET 
Tne    purpose    of    this    organization. 
Which  operates  independently  of  ICET 
and  NSPE,  is  to  obtain  recognition  for 
tne  contribution    of   engineering   tech- 
nicians to  the  national  welfare;   to  co- 
Wrate  with  the  engineering  and  scien- 
tific societies  to  strengthen  the  engineer- 
ing-scientific team;  to  improve  the  utili- 
sation of  the  engineering  technician;  and 
w  assist  the   educational,   social,   eco- 
nomic, and  ethical  development  of  the 
engineering  technician. 

kIc^  ^'^"f^  *°  ''^^"^^  the  members  of 
Ast-hT.  They  have  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  technological  ad- 
vancement of  our  Nation  and  to  its  pre- 
eminence in  so  many  fields.  The  lives  of 
ail  of  us  are  the  better  for  their  efforts 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
at  the  75th  aniversary  celebration  of  the 
Security  Trust  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 
the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  gave 
an  Important  address  which  was  well  re- 
ceived by  bankers  and  businessmen  in  my 
area  of  western  New  York. 

I  believe  our  colleagues  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  reading  Chairman  Mills 
remarks,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  his  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

Expenditure  Control  and  Tax  Policy 
I  Remarks  of  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  at  75th  anniversary 
Security  Trust  Co.,  Rochester,  N  Y,  Mon- 
day, May  22,  1967) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  75th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Security  Trust  Company  of 
Rochester.  Your  institution's  importance  to 
the  progress  and  the  economic  welfare  of  this 
area  of  New  York  Is  best  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  you  have  been  a  part  of  this  com- 
munity for  75  years  and  the  attendance  here 
of  this  "blue  ribbon"  group  of  business  lead- 
ers you  have  Invited  to  participate  in  this 
occasion. 

As  businessmen  In  the  Rochester  area  In- 
terested In  the  economic  welfare  of  your  com- 
munity, I  know  you  are  also  Interested  In 
the  nation's  fiscal  policy,  the  problems  which 
we  face  and  the  alternatives  which  appear  to 
be  open  to  us. 


EXPENDITURE  CONTROL  AND   TAX 
POLICY 

ask^nn^^  °^  °^^°'  ^^-  Speaker.  I 
Sn  fr     "^f"'  """^"t  t^^t  the  gentle- 

Sropn       i"'"'"'''  ^t  ^^'^  point  in  the 
TheSPp'l^'V'l"'^"  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
CXm 860— Part  10 


THE  ROLE  OF  EXPENDTTURE  CONTROL  IN  TAX 
POLICY 

In  the  pa^t  several  years,  and  particularly 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  said  about  the  role  of  tax  poUcv 
in  the  economic  affairs  of  the  nation.  SeveraJ 
different  points  of  view  have  been  expressed 
The  use  of  tax  policy  as  an  economic  "tool  " 
to  shape  the  economy  in  this  direction  or 
that  direction  has  become  a  favorite  topic 
lor   many   economists   both    in   and    out   of 
government.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to 
further  belabor  the  already  loaded  Uterature 
as  to  the  role  which  tax  policy  does  or  should 
piay  In  the  economic  affairs  of  the  nation 
because    I    have    expressed   myself   on    this 
subject  at  length  on  a  number  of  occasions 
My  purpose  tonight  is  to  talk  about  the 
role  which  expenditure  control  plavs  in  the 
shaping  of  tax  policy.  All  too  little  "has  been 
said  about  expenditure  control  and  In  my 
judgment.    Insufficient    attention    has    been 
paid  to  It.  It  Is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential factors  of  aU  in  the  shaping  of  tax 
policy,  whether  many  like  to  admit  it  or  not 
I  am  prompted  to  talk  about  this  matter 
^^\  ^«=*"se  of  some  very  real  decisions 
which  have  to  be  made  by  those  of  us  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

We  have  at  the  present  moment  a  very  seri- 
ous budgetary  situation  confronting  us.  The 
Administration  is  proposing  an  increase  in 
the  debt  celUng  from  its  temporary  limit  of 
$336-billlon— «51-bllllon  temporary  on  top 
of  the  permanent  celling  of  «285-bilIion— to 
a  permanent  ceUlng  of  $365-bllllon.  As  a 
result  of  the  testimony  developed  In  the 
Committee  during  the  week,  it  Is  now  ap- 
parent that  we  are  In  the  very  unenviable 
position  of  making  a  decision  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  in  the  face  of  the 
following  uncertain  circumstances : 

1.  A  nation  at  war  with  all  of  Its  attendant 
contingencies. 

2.  An  economy  In  a  state  of  transition— 
with  some  Indicators  pointing  up.  some  down. 

3.  A  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968  that 
could.  If  certain  contingencies  occur,  burst 
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ail    bounds    and    become   the    largest  aine« 
World  War  II.  ^^ 

We  are  presently  attempting  to  evaluate  a 
series  of  possible  developments  within  the 
next  fiscal  year  or  so  in  order  to  set  a  reason- 
able and  workable  ceiling.  This  obviously  in- 
volves some  examination  of  projected  ex- 
penditures based  upon  existing  law  and  pro- 
posed new  programs.  In  addition,  it  Involves 
projected  revenues.  Finally,  it  reqiUres  ex- 
amination Of  a  series  of  contingencies  which 
might  or  might  not  develop. 

The  task  Is  overwhelming.  Secretary  Fowler 
last  week  projected  a  budget  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  of  $li-biiUon.  We  are  under- 
taking to  determine  how  realistic  that  fiRure 
IS  and  to  what  extent  it  can  be  used  in  our 
determinations.  We  have  found  thus  far  that 
It  assumes  the  passage  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  6-.  surcharge  and  acceleration 
^L%  ■S^'^^^  ^^  payments,  effective  July  1 
f^,^L  ^""''^  ^^  »5.5-binion.  We  have  also 

^t  ^  variation  in  the  revenue  estimates 
between  the  Treasury  and  our  own  staff  In- 
volving a  shortfall  of  $2.7-billlon  in  the 
Treasury  figures.  If  we  pass  no  tax  increase 
these  are  added  to  the  «ll-billlon  and  we 
have  a  figure  of  $19.2-blllion.  We  also  have 
to  figure  on  certain  contingencies,  such  as 

adm?ron^  t'^"  °^  ^  ""^"^^  °^  ^"'"^  «5-binion 
additional  Spending  for  defense  purposes 
connected  with  Vietnam,  which  I  bei^ve 
Senator  Stennls  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Comnuttee  has  mentioned.  In  addition  if 
participation  certificates  are  not  sold  as  'an- 
ticipated there  Is  a  contingency  of  possiblv 
another  shortfall  of  $5-billlon.  If  the^  con- 
tingencies should  all  develop  adverselv— 
Which  Is  unlikely  but  still  possible-then  tho 

?lt1f  ^^3."^^  ^°'  ^^^^'  y^^'  19«8  coiild  go  as 
high  as  $29.2-biIlion. 

This  unhappy  possibility  causes  us  to  ask- 
Where  is  it  anticipated  that  all  these  expend- 
itures in  fiscal  1968  will  be  made^  What 
programs  are  Involved?  We  know  that  ap- 
proximately $7G.2-billlon  will  be  for  defense 
Some  $13.7-biMion  will  be  for  Interest  onThe 
public  debt.  $l5.9-billion  will  go  for  payments 
t^^Z\°v  ^"''^/'^"^  and  obligations.  Some 
$6.1-b!Uion  Is  for  veterans'  benefits  (includ- 
•ng  pensions,  the  new  G.I.  bill  benefits,  hos- 
p.tal  care.  etc...  and  another  $4.6-bilIion  is 

r^Jt  }"i'^'''^^^'"'^  S'"^"'^-  l^e  anticipated 
postal  deficit  will  account  for  $l.l-biliTon— 
wl^ich  does  not  take  into  account  a  proposed 
rate  increase  of  &700-mllUon.  Farm  price  sup- 
wni    ..   /■  ""'?  ?''"  ?l-5-bllIion.  one  billion 
^'\\%°    ^°'   ^^^''^^    in^^urance   pa>Tnents   to 
.rust  funds.  An  additional  $2.2-bllIion  is  ac- 
counted for  by  other  non-controllable  items 
such   as   vocational   rehabilitation   $302-mll." 
hon     conservation    reserve    payments    $125- 
mlUlon,    military    service    credits    $105-mll- 
Uon,  etc.  All  this  totals  some  $122.3-binion 
The  current   total   projected   budget   expen- 
diture :s  $l41.5-bniion,  in  the  event  that  the 
proposed   sale  of  $5-billlon   of  participation 
certificates   is   not   consummated.   When   we 
subtract  this  $122.3-binion.  we  have  remain- 
ing Just  over  $19-billion.  Of  this  $19-billion 
another  $7-billion  is  the  estimated  amoun° 

Of  Federal  employees  not  included  in  the 
Depai-tments  and  agencies  already  mentioned 
rhis  leaves  approximately  $12-blllion  as  the 
area  for  possible  controllable  reductions  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  We  are  told 
that  substantive  law  would  have  to  be 
Changed  to  make  reductions  in  expenditures 
on  most  of  the  other  items. 

-Thus,  all  budget  items  are  not  "uncon- 
trollable" expenditures,  but  many  are.  Some 
Involve  programs  which  are  bound  to  grow 
to  considerable  dimensions  In  the  future 
It  is  the  future  ramifications  of  spending  for 
some  of  these  programs  which  cause  me  even 
greater  concern  than  their  present  rate  of 
expenditure,  because  of  the  effect  which  this 
will  have  in  confining  the  areas  of  our  choice 
n  tax  policy  and  becau.<:e  of  the  possible 
long-range  effect  on  the  trend  of  revenues 
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dearlv  then,  all  if.s  will  have  in  Influenc*. 
and  a' very  profound  influence,  on  the  series 
of  decisions  which  must  be  made  in  the 
future  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
since  uncontrollable  expenditures  severely 
limit  the  area  within  which  we  can  exercise 
opt'.ons  to  develop  sound  tax  policy. 

THE    BTTECT    OF    EXPENOnXRE    PROGRAMS 

In    a    speech   some   weeks   ago.    I    pointed 
out  that  every  government  purchase  involves 
limiting  the  availability  of  production  capa- 
bility for  carrying  out  the  plans  and  meeting 
the   demands    of   private   economic   entitles. 
Over  the  years.  I  have  expressed  concern  for 
proper  limit  on  governmenul  programs  ajid 
In  doing  Si).  I  have  not  Joined  the  so-called 
■■doctrinaire"    group    which    simply    Indicts 
government  spending  in  general  without  a 
bill  of  particulars.  On  the  contrary.  I  have 
recognized  that  government  spending  arises 
out  of  the  demands  of  our  citizens,  that  as 
the  society   grows  and   becomes  more  com- 
plex  the  extent  and   scope  of  demands   for 
public  services,  and  hence,  public  expendi- 
tures,  very   naturally   Increases    This,   how- 
ever   does   not   Justify   the    perpetuation   of 
programs    that   have    already    proved    to    be 
unsuund  or  have  outlived  their  former  use- 
fulness, and  It  does  not  mean  that  any  and 
every  new  program  must  be  accepted  locK. 
stock  and  barrel  no  matter  how  worthy  or 
high  sounding  Its  objective  may  be    It  does 
not    mean    that    we    must    tolerate    111-cori- 
celved  expermients  which  could  paaa  a  rudi- 
mentary cost-beneflt  test  only  If  the  benefits 
ar«   measured   in   such   ambiguous   terms   as 
■preetlge".   I   again  emphasize  tonight   that 
we  must  continually  re-evaluate  existing  ex- 
penditure  programs   In  the   light  of  a  very 
Elective  measurement  of  the  benefits  which 
they   convey  and   the  costs  which   they   will 
lmp.«e  Everv  new  program  should  be  viewed 
not  in  terms'  of  Its  first  year  cost  alone,  but 
in  terms  of  what  Its  cost  will  be  five  years 
from   now.   ten   years   from   now.  or   perhaps 
fifteen    years    from   now.   It    Is   only    by   this 
process    that    the    full    impact    of    spending 
programs    can    be    objectively    evaluated    in 
terms    of    their    demands    upon    the    entire 

economy.  ,       ,    ^, 

The  point  is  simply  this'  the  level  of 
nrolected  expenditures  can  Impose  such  a 
straltjacket  on  tax  policy  as  to  prevent  needed 
adjustments  In  that  policy  In  order  that  It 
may  serve  a  desired  long-range  porp-Kse. 
Great  Importance  should  be  attached  to  reg- 
ular frequent  and  significant  reductions  In 
tax  rates.  Stable  economic  growth  Is  pro- 
duced by  a  long-range  program  of  periodic 
tax  reduction  Attention  has  frequently  been 
called  to  the  growth  In  our  tax  system^  s 
revenue  productivity  which  accompanies  the 
growth  of  the  economy.  There  will  always 
be  competition  for  this  potential  Increment 
m  revenues  between  those  who  would  spend 
and  thcice  who  would  reduce  taxes  I  have 
expressed  the  view  that  tax  reduction  should 
have  a  preferred  position. 

\  few  years  ago.  it  appeared  th.it  we  were 
committed  to  this  course.  As  some  of  you 
may  recall.  In  connection  with  the  tax  re- 
duction act  of  1964.  I  stated  that  •There 
are  two  roads  the  Government  could  follow 
toward  a  larger,  more  prosperous  economy— 
»he  tax  reduction  road  or  the  Government 
expenditure  increase  road  There  Is  a  dllTer- 
ence— a  vitally  important  difference— be- 
tween them.  The  Increase  in  Governrnent 
expenditure  road  gets  us  to  a  higher  level 
of  economy  activity  with  larger  and  larger 
shares  of  that  activity  Initiating  in  Govern- 
ment—with more  labor  and  capital  being 
used  directly  by  the  G<^vernment  In  lU  ac- 
tlvltle*  and  with  more  labor  and  capital  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  being  used 
to  produce  goods  and  services  on  Government 
orders  The  tax  reduction  road,  on  the  other 
hand,  gets  us  to  a  higher  level  of  economic 
activity — to  a  bigger,  more  prosperous,  more 
efficient  economy— with  a  larger  and   larger 


share  of  that  enlarged  activity  initiating  In 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy — in  the 
decision  of  individuals  to  increase  and  di- 
versify their  private  consumption  and  in  the 
decisions  of  business  concerns  to  increase 
their  productive  capacity— to  acquire  more 
plant  and  machines,  to  hire  more  labor,  to 
expand  their  Inventories — and  to  diversify 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  pro- 
duction. 

■Section  I  of  the  bill  Is  a  firm,  positive  as- 
sertion of  the  preference  of  the  United 
States  for  the  tax  reduction  road  to  a  big- 
ger, more  progressive  economy.  When  we.  as 
a  Nation,  choose  this  road  we  are  at  the  same 
time  rejecting  the  other  road,  and  we  want 
it  understood  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  try- 
to  go  along  both  roads  at  the  same  time." 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964.  for  a  period  of  time  I  was  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  the  rate  of  Federal 
expenditures  had  moderated,  but  this  very 
encouraging  development  did  not  last  long 
some  time  around  September  1965,  the  rate 
of  Federal  spending  began  to  ascend  quite 
rapldlv  and  there  has  been  no  discernible 
or  substantial  abatement  in  the  rate  since 
then.  Defense  costs  due  to  Vietnam,  of  course, 
account  for  a  part  of  expanding  Federal  ex- 
penditures, but  another  part  of  the  Increase 
is  due  to  non-defense  spending.  This  latter 
is  what  discourages  me 

We  know  It  U  not  possible  to  completely 
rum  back  the  clock  In  many  of  these  areas, 
but  I  do  feel  that  the  rapid  rate  of  Increase 
of  non-defense  spending  must  be  brought 
under  control.  We  know  that  we  have  only 
llmted  control  with  respect  to  defense  spend- 
ing because  defense  Is  a  matter  of  the  fore- 
most urgency.  We.  therefore,  have  little  lee- 
way as  to  that  area,  but  we  do  have  In  the 
non-defense  area 


THE    ODTt-OOK    FOR    THE    rtTtJRE 

Looking  ahead,  we  should  conUnue  to  seek 
a  tax  policy  which  provides  a  stable  frame- 
work withm  which  uixpayers  can  make  Indi- 
vidual and  business  decisions.  When  the 
special  requirements  of  Vietnam  subside,  we 
hope  once  again  to  be  faced  with  the  choice 
between  the  two  main  alternaUve  routes  for 
government  action— that  of  Increasing  Fed- 
eral spending  or  the  path  of  tax  reduction 
and  expenditure  control,  placing  our  empha- 
sis on  freeing  the  private  economy  of  ex- 
cessive restraints. 

If  the  Congress  Itself  Is  not  going  to  make 
a  restudy  and  a  reevaluatlon  of  programs  as 
to  their  cost-beneflt  ratio  and  determine 
their  priority  of  demand  on  public  funds  as 
I  have  thought  should  be  the  case  in  order 
to  establish  the  degree  of  expenditure  con- 
trol which  I  think  Is  needed,  then  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  in  terms  of  the  establish- 
ment of  another  Presidential  commission  to 
make  a  study  of  Government  programs  and 
report  to  the  Congress.  With  these  findings 
and  recommendations  the  Congress  would 
then  have  the  materials  and  the  basis  for 
making  determinations  between  programs 
and  establishing  priorities  among  them.  Such 
action  Is  required  by  some  group  In  my 
opinion  If  effective  controls  are  again  to  be 
established  over  Federal  spending 

For  the  basic  question  which  we  must  all 
ask  ourselves  Is  this:  Where  are  we  going? 
It  appears  obvious  to  me  that  there  !s  a  limit 
to  the  size  and  the  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams which  our  economy  can  support  in  the 
future  without  ever-increasing  public  debt, 
balance  of  pavments  problems  and  possible 
loss  of  confidence  In  the  dollar  by  holders 
abroad  On  the  other  hand,  with  reduced 
rates  of  UxaUon.  our  free  enterprUe  system 
can  be  depended  ujxin  more  and  more  to  help 
solve  many  of  the  problems  which  many 
people  are  urging  that  the  Government  solve 
directly.  A  key  to  the  efforts  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  In  these  endeavors  and 
under  these  conditions  lies  with  the  bank- 
ing community  and  with  Institutions  such  as 
the  Security  Trust  Company. 


■KENNEDY  ROUND;  A  HARD  T.^SK 
WELL  DONE'— LIFE  MAGAZINE 
EDITORIAL 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi-ssouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.-VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial on  the  just-resolved  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  neRotiations  in  the  May 
26  issue  of  Life  magazine  has  come  to 
my  attention  This  Life  editorial,  titled 
••Kennedy  Round'  A  Hard  Task  Well 
Done."  brings  home  the  mi'anlr.g  of  the 
Kennedy  round  tariff-cutting,  trade- 
expanding  negotiations  to  Americans, 
and  it  also  recognizes  that  there  are  cer- 
tain limitations  to  the  scope  of  change 
in  the  international  trading  world  that 
even  the  marathon  4-year  Kennedy 
round  could  not  alter. 

One  of  these  limitations  is  in  the  area 
of  agriculture  trade.  The  Life  editorial 
observes  that — 

If  agricultural  reductions  were  less  dra- 
matic than  the  Industrial  ones,  this  Is  be- 
cause In  most  countries  of  the  world  api- 
culture Is  no  longer  simply  a  branch  of  the 
market  economy.  It  Is  larded  with  social  and 
political  subsidies  and  tied  up  in  questions 
of  so-called  national  Interest. 

Another  limitation  was  in  "other-than- 
tariff,"  or  "nontarlff"  barriers  to  trade 
With  unanimous  consent,  the  Lfe 
magazine  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Kf.nneiiY  Rovnd:  .\  Hard  Task  Well  Doni 
The  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  ]us'. 
concluded  at  Geneva  had  all  the  drama  of 
a  high-stakes  poker  game— complete  w;;!: 
bluffs  and  hedged  bets  and  all-night  sessions 
under  a  canopy  of  blue  cigar  smoke.  But  U2- 
like  any  card  game,  there  were  no  real  loser; 
at  Geneva.  All  of  the  nearly  50  nations  repre- 
sented will  gain  in  the  long  run  from  tr.e 
single  most  sweeping  step  ever  taken  in  tie 
liberalization  of  world  trade.  The  result  was 
well  worth  the  four  years  of  hard-eyed  dick- 
ering that  preceded  It. 

Until  the  verv  last  day  of  negotiations 
there  was  no  real  certainty  that  agreemen: 
could  be  reached  The  deadline  was  set  by 
the  US.,  allowing  a  minimum  of  ."^ix  wees; 
to  put  the  results  In  legal  form  for  Presided. 
Johnson's  signature  by  June  30  On  tU 
date,  authorization  which  Congress  hii  ?!■ 
tended  to  President  Kennedy  In  1962-  fo  -:■ 
tariffs  up  to  50'-  If  other  nations  reciprocat- 
ed—would  expire  The  authorization  tha: 
Kennedy  won  from  Congress,  and  that  Ik 
to  the  Just-completed  round  of  tariff  ta.i; 
which  bore  his  name,  may  well  stand  as  '.:■■- 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  he  evf 
got  through  Congress.  ^^ 

The  agr-ement  finally  reached  by  t^: 
bone-tired  negotiators  cuts  an  average  c, 
33  ■:  to  35  ■;  from  the  tarWs  now  appUea - 
Industrial  goods  by  most  of  the  free  wrt" 
Through  "most-favored-natlon"  da"*'^  '. 
will  eventually  apply  to  nearly  e^H  tW;-^ 
nations,  including  those  that  p-re  Comm 
nist.  As  the  largest  tiadlng  nation,  the  t - 
will  find  the  cuts  applied  to  mere  than  ■■ 
billion  of  our  own  commerce  W.iue  ^• 
greatest  fuccfs-e?  were  in  the  i"^"^'^''' "^, 
tor,  U.S.  negotiators  also  won  an  aversf- 
25-;  cut  in  duties  on  a  broad  range  of  boe- 
gram  farm  products— a  field  in  which  we  m' 
much  at  stake.  The  Industrial  and  agrici 
tural    tar.ff   cuts   will   directly   affect  ww- 
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trade  in  products  that  are  worth  $40  billion 
a  year. 

For  American  consumers,  the  reductions 
will  apply  across  the  board.  Of  the  6,300 
items  in  the  U.S.  tariff  schedules,  most  will 
be  cut  It  Is  not  easy  to  pin  down  the  sav- 
ings that  this  might  mean  for  an  American 
family.  A  camera  valued  at  $200  should  cost 
$25  less,  if  the  tariff  savings  are  all  passed 
along  to  the  buyer.  But  far  more  important 
than  dollar  savings  on  purchases,  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  t;irlff  cuts  commit  the  West  to 
pursue  a  goal  of  continued  trade  expan- 
sion- a  policy  that  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  lias  accounted  for  much  of  our  un- 
precedented prosperity. 

Willie  world  trade  has  doubled  over  the 
last  decade,  some  disquieting  trends  were 
developing  Regloiuil  groupings  that  the  U.S. 
has  supported  for  political  reasons,  such  as 
the  European  Common  Market,  have  by  their 
very  su"cess  raised  a  difficult  trade  problem. 
As  their  internal  tariffs  have  dropped,  their 
external  tariffs,  by  remaining  unchanged, 
have  served  as  r.n  Increasingly  formidable 
barrier  ta  trade  by  outsiders — unless  the 
outsiders  could  find  a  way.  as  many  have, 
to  set  up  subsidiaries  or  partnerships  Inside. 

One  goal  of  the  Kennedy  Round  was  to 
help  bring  the  barriers  themselves  down  to 
the  point  where  the  Common  Market  can 
continue  as  an  outward-looking  force.  That 
the  Europe.ins  so  obviously  wanted  the 
round  to  succeed,  and  negotiated  to  that 
end.  Is  a  far  better  measure  of  their  feelings 
that  the  condescending  display  of  brutality 
with  which  De  Gaulle  has  once  more 
slammed  the  door  on  Britain's  bid  to  enter 
the  Common  Mar'icet. 

If  agricultural  reductions  were  less  dra- 
matic than  the  liidu-strlai  ones,  this  Is  be- 
cause in  most  countries  of  the  world  agri- 
culture is  no  longer  simply  a  branch  of  the 
market  economy.  It  is  larded  with  social 
and  political  sub.sidies  and  tied  up  In  ques- 
tions of  so-called  national  interest. 

One  agricultural  compromise,  while  having 
little  to  do  with  tariffs  on  commodities,  may 
In  tiie  long  run  have  more  lasting  value.  In 
exchange  for  concessions  that  we  could  not 
get.  the  US.  settled  for  an  agreement  that 
other  countries  would  Join  us  in  supplying  a 
yearly  total  of  4.5  million  tons  of  grain  as 
food  aid  to  needy  countries.  Our  share  will  be 
42\  of  the  total.  But.  more  to  the  point,  we 
have  Anally  wrung  agreement  from  some 
other  wealthy  nations  to  start  sharing  with 
us  the  burden  of  the  world's  hungry. 

Most  of  the  matters  negotiated  at  Geneva 
can  be  put  'nto  effect  by  President  Johnson 
without  further  action  by  Congress.  But  the 
legislators  must  give  approval  to  the  agree- 
ment on  grain  (which  also  included  a  world 
minimum  price  of  $1.73  a  bushel  for  wheat). 
And  they  must  also  agree  to  any  change  In 
an  exotic  tariff  device  known  as  "American 
selling  price."  meaning  tariffs  based  not  on 
the  cost  of  an  lt«m  but  on  what  a  U.S.  firm 
decided  to  charge  for  It.  ASP  was  set  up  after 
World  War  1  to  protect  our  then  Infant 
chemical  industry  from  competition.  It  ap- 
plies to  only  one  branch  of  chemicals — coal 
tar  and  petroleum  derivatives,  which  are 
used  in  plastics,  drugs,  detergents  and  dye- 
stuffs.  And  while  such  products  account  for 
less  than  10' ;  of  the  sales  by  the  U.S.  chemi- 
cal industry,  the  Europeans  are  bitter  about 
a  system  which,  in  a  few  c.xses.  has  set  a  tariff 
of  172' :  on  some  chemical  imports.  The 
Europeans  have  tied  much  of  their  agree- 
ment to  cut  chemical  tariffs  to  our  getting 
rid  of  ASP.  Only  Congress  can  take  that 
step — and  It  should. 

Many  congressmen  are  going  to  find  that 
a  local  Industrial  ox  has  been  gored.  And 
when  the  individual  plaints  sound  In  chorus, 
the  noise  may  be  deafening.  The  legislators 
must  look  beyond  the  short-term  unhappl- 
ness  of  some  of   their   constituents  to   the 


long-term  needs  of  the  country — and  that 
means  expanded  world  trade. 

"American  selling  price"  Is  Just  one  example 
of  other  barriers  that  will  become  more  \  isi- 
ble  as  the  successes  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
are  put  into  action.  Industrial  tarifls  should 
sink  to  a  level  where  they  will  no  longer  serve 
as  much  of  a  hindrance  to  trade.  But  the  de- 
sire to  protect  a  national  Industry  of  i^en  leads 
to  laws  and  practices  that  are  not  so  easy  to 
confront  as  a  simple  tariff. 

Europeans  complain  about  our  "Buy  Amer- 
ican '  legislation  for  government  purchases. 
But  many  of  those  same  European  countries 
simply  ban,  by  precedence  and  agreement 
rather  than  by  visible  law,  foreign  purchases 
by  their  own  government  agencies. 

All  Import  quotas  are  barriers  to  trade. 
Just  as  much  as  tariff  laws.  So,  sometimes. 
even  when  not  intended  that  way.  are  selec- 
tive health  and  technical  standards  aiid  even 
local  taxes  that  effectively  block  foreign- 
made  products.  In  a  classic  example  of  such 
barriers,  many  European  countries  tax  autos 
on  horsepower,  rather  than  on  cost.  Thus 
in  Prance,  a  $9,500  Mercedes  has  drawn  a  $30 
yearly  road  tax  when  at  the  same  time  a 
Chevy  II  was  hit  with  a  $200  levy. 

The  nontarlff  barriers  to  trade  will  draw 
increasing  attention  simply  because  tiic  ne- 
gotators  at  Geneva  did  their  work  so  v.-ell. 
-As  they  dragged  wearily  away  from  the  bar- 
gaining table,  there  v.-as  general  agreement 
that  there  will  never  be  another  m.assive 
tariff  cutting  like  the  Kennedy  Round.  But 
tariffs  won't  be  much  of  a  hindrance  to  trade 
anymore.  And  that  was  the  great  hope — now 
Justified — when  things  got  under  way  in 
Geneva  four  years  ago. 


CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  THE  U.S. 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  highly  respected  and 
widely  quoted  bank  reviews  is  published 
by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  under  the  direction  of  its  senior 
vice  president  and  economist,  Leif  H. 
Olsen. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Cooper 
Development  Association,  Mr.  Olsen 
made  an  important  contribution  toward 
better  public  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  problems  and  prospects. 
His  analysis  of  the  economic  outlook  is 
particularly  useful  at  a  time  when  the 
economic  indicators  are  flashing  confus- 
ing and  often  contradictory  signals. 

I  was  also  interested  in  his  comments 
on  the  balance-of-payments  situation, 
recent  increases  in  Government  spend- 
ing, and  the  effectiveness  of  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  tools.  His  broad  prescrip- 
tion for  administration  economic  policy 
is  to  "reduce  its  Interference  with  the 
private  economy,  to  give  it  the  best  pos- 
sible environment,  encourage  maximum 
profits  and  a  tax  structure  that  operates 
efficiently  to  produce  maximum  revenues, 
not  maximum  rates." 

Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Olsen's  speech,  entitled  "The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  the  U.S.  Economy." 


The  Care  and  Feeding  of  the  U.S.  Economy 
(By  Leif  H.  Olsen.  senior  vice  president  and 

economist,  First  National  Citv  Bank,  New 

York ) 

A.  few  years  ago.  when  the  economic  ex- 
pansion was  well  on  the  way  to  breaking 
endurance  records.  I  was  asked  by  a  group 
of  businessmen  if  our  economy  was  recession 
proof.  My  answer  was:  "No.  but  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  we  would  have  another  great 
deprefsion  similar  to  the  early   1930s." 

They  all  seem.ed  pleased  with  this  response. 
Mo.st  of  them  were  men  whose  business 
careers  began  in  the  late  1920s.  They  found 
it  comforting  to  think  that  they  could  look 
forward  to  retirement  in  a  few  years  'without 
again  experiencing  such  an  economic  catas- 
trophe. 

But  I  found  it  especially  Interesting  that 
they  regarded  the  postwar  recessions  as  rather 
small  and  shallow  saucers  In  a  long  period  of 
remarkable  expansion  and  prosperity.  We 
are  very  nearly  In  one  of  these  saucer-like 
recessions  now.  though  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  smaller  than  previous  ones.  The  last  two 
were  only  about  nine  months  long,  certainly 
short  enough  to  see  through  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

Short  and  relatively  mild  as  these  reces- 
sions may  seem  In  retrospect,  we  go  to  great 
lengths  today  to  avoid  us^ng  the  tag  "reces- 
sion." In  any  event,  there  is  a  measure  of 
truth  to  the  comment  by  a  businessman  I 
talked  with  recently  when  he  said:  "This 
recession  Just  isn't  going  to  be  deep  enough 
to  get  any  good  out  of  It." 

My  assignment  on  your  program  this  morn- 
ing is  to  speak  about  the  economic  environ- 
ment. Permit  me  first  to  tell  you  a  bit  about 
the  views  we  have  held  as  economists  for 
the  First  National  City  Bank.  I  think  it  helps, 
when  hearing  an  economist  express  what  may 
seem  to  be  a  bearish  outlook,  to  find  out 
whether  this  is  a  new  view  or  whether  he  is 
a  perennial  bear.  After  all,  even  a  stopped 
clock  is  right  twice  a  day. 

Throughout  the  expansion  period  which 
began  in  1961,  our  forecasts  were  by  and 
large  at  the  upper  end  of  the  range  of  those 
made  by  business  economists.  On  the  whole, 
we  were  quite  optimistic,  and  we  maintained 
a  healthy  concern  about  the  threat  of  infla- 
tionary pressures.  However,  in  September  of 
last  year  when  we  put  together  our  1967 
forecast,  we  found  that  for  the  first  time 
since  the  recession  of  1960-61  our  GNP  esti- 
mates and  our  general  sentiments  about  the 
economy  for  the  year  ahead  were  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  range  of  business  forecasts. 

What  caused  us  to  feel  this  way?  As  bank 
economists,  we  attach  consideraiale  Impor- 
taiice  to  changes  in  money  flows  In  the  econ- 
omy, in  money  supply,  and  In  the  liquidity 
position  of  both  households  and  corpora- 
tions. Last  year,  there  were  major  changes 
In  all  of  these  areas.  Permit  me  to  go  back 
a  bit  further  to  get  a  running  start,  because 
what  has  happened  for  the  past  Jew  years 
is  likely  to  have  a  considerable  Influence  on 
what  will  happen  in  the  balance  of  this  year 
and  Immediately  beyond. 

The  economic  expansion  which  began  In 
1961  and  ended  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  was  remarkable  for  many  reasons.  It 
was,  of  course,  the  second  longest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  We  saw  new  rec- 
ord highs  established  in  corporate  profits,  in 
the  number  of  new  Jobs  created  and  In  gov- 
ernment spending,  consumer  credit  and  new 
car  sales,  to  mention  Just  a  few.  Prosperity 
even  lifted  color  television  off  the  ground. 

These  were  also  years  In  which  our  political 
and  economic  structures  were  subjected  to 
severe  shocks.  We  experienced  a  major  stock 
market  collapse  In  the  spring  of  1962.  Our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  moved  Into  a 
critical  area.  We  passed  through  an  un- 
nerving ship-to-ship  confrontation  with  the 
Russians  over  missiles  in  Cuba.  The  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  United  Statea  was  assasstaated 
A  sterUng  crisis  gave  tae  money  centers  of 
tba  world  severe  Jitters,  and  the  smoldering 
Vietnamese  conflict  burst  into  a  full-fledged 
war  with  major  U  3  Involvement.  And  If  that 
waa  all  you  knew  of  the  last  six  years  you 
would  wonder  how  the  economy  ever  reached 
the  levels  of  today. 

Sorting  through  the  economic  develop- 
ments of  this  period.  I  would  plclc  out  one 
In  particular  that  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  our  economic  well-being;  to  our  ability  to 
moderate  price  increases:  to  create  new  Jobs. 
to  ease  the  deflcit  In  our  balance  of  payments 
over  the  long  run  if  not  in  the  short  term. 
to  produce  higher  revenues  for  government; 
in  short  do  all  of  those  things  that  a  modern. 
Industrial  economy  should  do.  What  I  have  In 
mind  Is  the  growth,  of  private  capttaL. 

Total  capital  of  nonflnanclal  corporations 
Including  outuys  for  plant  and  equipment 
Increases  In  working  capital,  and  trade  credits 
to  customers.  last  year  increased  by  more 
than  »00  billion.  That  Is  «28  billion  more 
than  the  Increase  just  three  years  earlier  and 
nearly  double  the  increase  of  seven  years  ago. 
The  combined  encouragement  of  the  7  per 
cent  tax  credit,  liberalized  depreciation 
guidelines.  Income  tax  reductions,  au  expan- 
sive monetary  policy,  the  cumulative  Impact 
of  technological  change,  and  sheer  prosperity 
caused  capital  growth  to  pick  up  speed  in 
1964.  Capital  spending  ran  well  ahead  of  a 
rapidly  growing  cash  flow  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  forcing  corporations  to  seek 
more  and  more  outside  financing  in  the 
credit  markets  Last  year  such  financing  was 
more  than  double  that  of  Just  three  years 
ago. 

In  1965.  the  surge  of  defense  orders  co- 
incided with  the  well-advanced  capital  goods 
boom.  The  monetary  throttle  was  wide  open 
at  the  time.  As  a  result,  we  experienced  ex- 
traordinary growing  pressures  through  the 
first  quarter  of  1966. 

To  most  forecasters  it  seemed  In  mld-1966 
that  the  economy's  momentum  would  carry 
us  well  through  1967.  The  popular  reasoning 
of  the  time  was  that  a  recession  could  occur 
only  If  the  Vietnamese  war  ended  Yet.  even 
though  federal  spending  rose  sharply,  when 
monetary  policy  became  restrictive  in  the 
spring  of  1966  and  remained  so  until  Decem- 
ber, the  expansion  was  reined  In  and  finally 
stopped. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  policy  of  monetary 
restraint  brought  about  a  decline  In  total 
bank  reserves  and  m  money  supply  (that  is 
currency  and  demand  deposits).  During  the 
late  summer  and  ear'.y  fall,  total  deposits 
began  to  decline,  which  In  turn  halted  the 
growth  In  total  commercial  bank  credit — 
loana  and  Investment.  This  major  change  In 
the  availability  of  money,  coming  at  a  time 
of  excited  expectations  and  unprecedented 
credit  demands,  drove  borrowing  costs  to  the 
highest  levels  In  45  years.  (That  Is  unad- 
Juated  for  the  effects  of  a  rising  income  tax 
rate  on  after-tax  Interest  costs  l  Liquidity 
preferences  were  strong  and  the  premium  on 
caah.  high  Under  these  clrcunisUnces.  thoee 
holding  cash  would  exchange  it  for  stocks 
or  bonds  hesitatingly,  and  only  If  prices  of 
the  securities  were  lower  than  the  previous 
day.  Tight  money  conditions  and  high  in- 
terest rates  were  major  factors  In  eroding 
more  than  200  points  off  the  Dow-Jones 
prices.  The  scramble  for  funds  In  a  free  and 
highly  competitive  money  market  cut  deeply 
Into  real  estate  and  home  construction  and 
sharply  slowed  consumption,  particularly  of 
durable  goods.  It  also  forced  the  shelving,  at 
least  for  a  short  time,  of  many  state  and 
municipal  expenditures 

On  the  basis  of  the!=e  monetary  influences 
and  recognizing  that  they  take  time  to  bring 
their  full  Influence  to  bear  on  the  economy. 
we  projected  a  growth  rate  of  only  5  2  per 
cent  in  1967  against  8'i  per  cent  for  1966. 
This  would  me.in  a  GNP  for  the  year  of  $778 
billion.   $9   billion   less   than  the  forecast  of 


the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  We  have 
found  no  reason  to  revise  that  forecast  to 
date. 

Quarterly  forecasts  for  the  year  can  be 
more  hazardous  but  I  am  less  timid  In  talk- 
ing about  them  now  than  1  might  have  been 
three  or  four  months  ago  We  expected  an 
increase  of  $6  4  bUUon  in  GNP  in  the  first 
quarter  The  preliminary  figure  showed  an 
increase  of  $5  billion  and  I  fully  expect  that 
after  revisions  In  these  early  data,  the  final 
hgure  will  be  closer  to  our  forecast.  Of  course, 
we  had  some  errors  In  GNP  components  that 
washed  each  other  out.  For  example,  we  had 
a  higher  rate  of  inventory  accumulation  but 
less  government  spending  than  indicated  in 
the  official  estimates.  In  the  next  two  quar- 
ters, the  rate  of  increase  of  GNP  Is  not  likely 
to  be  much  greater  than  for  the  first  quarter, 
but  m  the  fourth  quarter  we  can  see  the 
possibility  of  a  resumption  of  strong  growth. 

The  estimated  failure  of  the  economy  to 
exhibit  any  overall  growth  In  the  first  quar- 
ter except  In  terms  of  prices  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  little  expansion  of  physical  output 
over  the  next  few  months  certainly  indicates 
a  failure  of  economic  activity  to  keep  pace 
witn  growth  of  resources  and  productive  ca- 
pacity. Whether  or  not  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  ultimately  decides  to 
apply  the  "recession"  label,  which  Is  often  de- 
fined as  two  or  more  quarters  of  decline  In 
real  GNP,  the  current  standstill  In  business 
activity  would  be  a  recession  by  the  stand- 
ards which  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers was  employing  so  emphatically  Just  a 
few  years  ago.  ITie  Council  told  us  during 
tne  earlier  Sixties,  that  the  economy  was 
operating  below  its  potential  and  that  some- 
thing like  a  4—4';;  per  cent  real  growth  rate 
was  necessary  Just  to  keep  this  discrepancy 
from  rising  even  further.  There  is  no  doubt, 
especially  as  many  of  the  capital  equipment 
projects  launched  In  earlier  years  come  on 
stream  In  1967.  that  potential  GNP  Is  on  a 
steep  upgrade  and  real  economic  growth  Is 
not  keeping  peace  The  result  is  a  re-emer- 
gence of  the    GNP  gap," 

This  is  where  we  now  stand — amidst  a  very 
mild  and  what  Is  likely  to  be  a  short-lived 
recession.  I  would  not  want  to  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  this  means  everytliing  points  up- 
ward from  now  on.  I  think  that  the  Inter- 
pretation of  recent  data,  the  buoyancy  In 
the  stock  market,  and  the  improvement  In 
auto  sales  may  have  led  some  to  conclude 
that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  sudden 
surge  upward.  Such  expectations  are  likely 
to  prove  excessive.  We  expect  there  will  be 
more  bad  news — further  Inventory  adjust- 
ments, some  upcreep  in  unemployment,  fur- 
ther deterioration  In  corporate  profits,  dif- 
ficult labor  negotiations,  rather  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  the  continuing  threat  of  a  tax 
increase 

The  somewhat  better  feeling  about  the 
economy  has  already  been  subjected  to  some 
discouragement  The  preliminary  retail  sales 
flgures  for  March,  which  were  3  per  cent 
above  February,  were  received  as  evidence 
that  the  economy  was  entering  spring  on  a 
strong  upbeat.  Unfortunately,  the  public 
often  overlooks  the  conditional  words  "pre- 
liminary" and  "subject  to  later  revisions  " 
that  accompany  such  data  At  any  rate,  as  we 
now  know,  the  final  retail  sales  flgures  repre- 
sented a  substantial  revision  from  the  earlier 
ones,  bringing  them  down  to  only  1  per  cent 
above  February. 

While  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  "strong 
up  beat"  there  are  signs  of  a  rise  In  con- 
sumer spending.  Sales  of  automobiles  and 
some  other  durable  goods  such  as  appliances 
and  furniture  are  picking  up  The  consumer's 
money  position  has  been  Improving  for  some 
months  and  he  Is  bound  to  start  spending 
more  at  some  point  in  the  months  ahead. 
After  all,  the  consumer  has  been  rather  mod- 
erate In  his  buying  habits  for  a  long  time 
now  Retail  sales  stopped  growing  nearly  a 
year  ago.  Despite  all  the  concern  last  year 
over  excessive  demand.  It  was  not  consumer 


purchases  that  were  responsible  for  the  In- 
flationary pressures. 

After  the  first  quarter  of  1966.  food  prices 
began  to  rise  rapidly.  The  consumer,  as  he 
usually  does  under  such  circumstances,  did 
not  cut  back  on  food  consumption,  but 
rather  slowed  down  his  purchases  of  auto- 
mobiles and  other  durable  goods.  The  Impo- 
sition of  higher  graduated  withholding  ates 
beginning  the  first  of  May  last  year  cut  back 
on  take-home  pay,  particularly  for  those  who 
make  up  the  prime  market  for  new  cars. 
With  the  tightening  of  credit  conditions,  the 
consumer's  money  position  changed  marked- 
ly The  Federal  Reserve  estimates  showed 
that  In  the  first  nine  months  last  year  the 
consumer's  cash  position  was  virtually  un- 
changed (seasonally  adjusted  i.  In  contrast  to 
an  average  $2  billion  per  ye:ir  rise  In  1964-65. 
The  accumulation  of  liquid  assets  by  house- 
holds In  those  same  months  proceeded  at 
only  a  $25  billion  annual  rate  In  contrast  to 
an  average  rise  of  S33  billion  per  year  In  the 
preceding  two  years.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, households  bought  more  carefully 
and  more  selectively.  The  marked  slowdown 
In  automobile  sales  was  not  due  to  any  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  that  market  alone. 
Undoubtedly,  the  safety  debate  was  a  factor. 
But  disposable  income  grew  more  slowly  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1966,  and  the 
softening  in  sales  of  appliances,  furniture, 
and  finally  even  color  television  sets  indi- 
cated that  there  was  something  markedly 
wrong  with  the  consumer's  willingness  to 
spend  money. 

Following  the  turn  of  the  year,  retailer* 
hoped  for  a  sharper  Increase  in  sales  as  per- 
sonal income  continued  to  rise.  Instead,  con- 
sumption expenditures  failed  to  grow  ma- 
terially, because  households  sought  to  Im- 
prove their  liquidity  positions  and  to  restore 
the  savings  rates  they  had  enjoyed  prior  to 
1966. 

In  recent  months,  food  prices  have  declined 
appreciably  The  consumer's  liquidity  posi- 
tion has  vastly  Improved  He  has  sharply 
slowed  down  his  net  acquisition  of  debt. 
Furthermore,  because  of  the  graduated  wlth- 
holdl'ig  rates  established  last  year,  many 
consumers  found  themselves  with  much 
smaller  tax  bills  than  in  April  a  year  ago. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is  no  small 
wonder  that  consumption  expenditures  have 
Improved  a  bit  and  are  likely  to  Improve 
further  this  year. 

Indeed  the  return  to  a  monetary  policy 
fully  as  stimulative  as  that  of  1965  and  early 
1966  Is  providing  the  basis  for  a  rather  con- 
siderable push  In  consumption  later  this 
year  The  effects  of  this  expansive  monetary 
policy  on  Incomes,  spendlnu,  and  credit  de- 
mands should  become  more  visible  In  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  In  the  same  way 
that  there  Is  some  lag  before  a  policy  of 
restraint  slows  down  the  economy.  It  takes 
time  for  the  stimulative  effects  to  take  hold. 

Consumption  Is  also  being  helped  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  little  decline  In  total 
employment  during  this  period  of  adjust- 
ment. While  some  upturn  In  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  can  well  be  expected  In  the  months 
immedlitely  ahead.  It  Is  not  likely  that  the 
employment  rate  will  rl.se  to  very  trouble- 
some levels.  The  cutbacks  In  production  as- 
sociated with  lnvent.->ry  adj'istment  over  the 
past  six  months  have  reduced  overtime  pay 
and  shortened  the  workweek  in  a  number  of 
Industries  without  the  necessity  for  large 
layoffs. 

One  of  the  earliest  effects  of  the  change 
In  monetary  policy  has  been  the  revival  In 
homebullding  The  seeds  for  this  revival  were 
sown  last  September,  when  Interest  rates  be- 
gan to  decline  two  months  before  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  began  to  reflate  bank  reserves. 
The  slowdown  In  business  activity  and  credit 
demands,  due  to  the  cumulative  influences 
of  monetary  re?tralnt.  eased  pressures  on  In- 
terest rates  and  reduced  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage of  Treasury  bills  and  Federal  agency 
Issues   and   other   market   instruments    The 
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savings  inflow  at  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  which  had  slowed  to  a 
trickle  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  consequently  accelerated  In  the 
fourth  quarter  and  swelled  further  In  the 
early  months  of  this  year.  Savings  Institu- 
tions are  once  more  faced  with  the  problem 
of  putting  their  money  to  work. 

For  many  lenders,  this  problem  Is  even 
more  ditficult  th.m  It  was  in  the  flush  days 
of  1961-65  At  that  time,  declining  mortgage 
rates  and  rising  rates  on  savings  accounts 
were  trimming  the  profit  margins  of  mort- 
gage lenders  Today,  savings  rates  are  higher 
than  ever,  while  mortgage  rates  have  fallen 
sharply  since  last  fall.  Savings  Institutions 
have  used  much  of  their  new  Inflow  to  repay 
last  year's  heavy  borrowings.  In  the  months 
ahead,  however,  they  will  be  compelled  either 
to  put  tho^e  savings  Inflows  to  work  in  the 
mortgage  market  or  to  discourage  the  Inflow 
(and  perh.ips  temporarily  restrict  their 
growth  I  by  cutting  their  savings  rates.  And 
since  potential  home  buyers  seem,  at  the  mo- 
ment, somewhat  reluctant  to  add  to  their 
Indebtedness,  lenders  may  have  to  ease  credit 
terms  even  further  If  they  are  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  apparent  oversupply  of 
morteape  money.  Yet  lenders'  mounting  in- 
ventories of  loanable  funds  encourage  'oellef 
that  housing  starts — which  have  already 
Jumped  from  a  less  than  a  1  million  annual 
rate  in  the  fourth  quarter  to  a  1.2  million 
pace  in  the  first  quarter — 'Will  climb  to  a  1 1/2- 
mlUion  rate  later  this  year.  As  this  surge  Is 
carried  forward  into  rising  construction  flg- 
ures. and  linally  into  new  home  sales,  it  will 
help  expand  sales  of  furniture,  homefurnlsh- 
Ings,  and  appliances  later  this  year. 

The  early  slt-ns  of  some  improvement  In 
consumer  buying  and  some  upturn  In  hous- 
ing do  not,  as  I  have  already  stated,  mean 
that  all  is  well  in  the  economy.  For  example, 
despite  the  rather  sharp  slowdown  In  the  rate 
of  Inventory  accumulation  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
tliat  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  In- 
ventory adjustment  will  be  needed  before 
orders,  shlpmert.s  and  Inventories  are 
brouL'ht  into  line.  Furthermore,  we  are  rather 
skeptical  of  the  rough  estimates  made  for 
Inventory  accumulation  In  the  first  quarter. 
Revised  monthly  figures  show  somewhat 
higher  levels  of  accumulation  than  indicated 
by  the  preliminary  data. 

While  incoming  manufacturing  orders  for 
February  and  March  showed  a  slight  Im- 
provement, they  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
strong.  The  fact  is  that  new  orders  have 
been  dragging  for  a  year  now.  The  backlog 
of  orders  is  melting.  Consequently,  It  would 
require  a  subst:intlal  turnaround  In  the  or- 
der rate  to  make  present  Inventories  look 
comfortable.  For  example.  If  the  present  in- 
ventory-sales ratios  were  to  be  restored  to 
the  level  of  mid-year  1966.  some  $7  billion  of 
Inventory  would  have  to  be  trimmed  off  pres- 
ent levels  In  nondefense  industries.  Further 
inventory  adjustment  will  continue  to  mod- 
erate production  and  dampen  growth  of  In- 
comes 

Similarly,  we  do  not  expect  that  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  will  resume  their 
upward  march  for  some  time.  'Various  sur- 
veys by  the  Commerce  Department  and 
McGraw-Hill  are  not  particularly  encour- 
aging. The  most  recent  McGraw-Hill  survey 
taken  in  March  and  April  indicated  that 
businessmen  were  planning  a  5.6  per  cent 
increase  In  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures this  year  over  last  year.  This  is  slightly 
lower  than  McGraw-Hill's  Interim  survey  In 
February.  Since  the  outlays  reflect  rising 
prices  for  capital  goods,  the  real  Increase 
would  be  somewhat  less. 

Because  many  managements  review  and 
revise  their  capital  expenditure  programs 
only  once  each  six  months,  it  Is  doubtful 
that  these  surveys  have  caught  up  with 
some  of  the  adjustments  that  have  been  and 
are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  what  hap- 


pened In  the  first  quarter.  I  think  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  most  managements  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  expected  much 
better  results  In  the  first  quarter  than  those 
they  actually  experienced. 

Restoration  of  the  7  per  cent  tax  credit — 
if  Congress  ever  gets  around  to  enacting  this 
bill — may  give  a  brief  fillip  to  equipment 
orders  but  I  rather  doubt  that  It  will  quickly 
overcome  forces  which  are  tending  to  dis- 
courage Increases  In  plant  and  equipment 
outlays. 

The  slackening  of  production  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Inventory  adjustment  has 
lowered  the  utilization  rate  of  manufactur- 
ing facilities  from  91  per  cent  la^t  summer 
to  87  per  cent  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  With  production  still  sluggish  and  large 
amounts  of  new  capacity  coming  on  stream, 
the  utilization  rate  has  slipped  further. 
Moreover,  an  extraordinarily  strong  upturn 
in  orders  and  In  production  would  be  re- 
quired to  outstrip  rising  capacity,  overcome 
the  drag  of  excess  Inventories  and  push  the 
utilization  rate  back  up  again.  This  easing 
In  capacity  utilization  has  undoubtedly 
made  the  construction  of  some  plants  and 
the  purchase  of  some  equipment  less  urgent 
today  than  was  the  case  four  months  ago. 

While  there  may  well  be  some  easing  in 
plant  and  equipment  spending  for  these  rea- 
sons, I  do  not  expect  a  sharp  drop.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  more  long- 
term  programs  than  existed  10  years  ago  and 
the  greater  pace  of  technological  change,  will 
support  spending  at  higher  levels. 

One  of  the  more  discouraging  areas  of 
the  economy  in  the  first  quarter  was  cor- 
porate profits.  As  you  may  know,  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  First  National  City 
Bank  gathers  and  tabulates  profits  of  ap- 
proximately 1,400  corporations  each  quarter 
and  more  than  4,000  annually.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  1.400  companies  reported 
corporate  profits  of  $6.1  billion,  down  7  per 
cent  from  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  and 
off  13  per  cent  from  the  fourth  qtiarter  of 
last  year. 

Looking  at  manufacturing  companies 
alone,  the  drop  from  the  first  quarter  of  last 
year  was  9  per  cent,  and  If  we  exclude  the 
petroleum  industry  from  this  group,  the 
decline  was  13  per  cent.  Moreover,  profit 
margins  dropped  from  6.7  per  cent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year  to  only  5.8  per  cent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1967.  On  all  counts 
this  was  the  sharpest  deterioration  in  proats 
and  profit  margins  since  the  recession  of 
1960. 

Another  seasonally  adjusted  index  which 
■we  compile  showed  that  of  the  manufacturing 
companies  reporting  to  us.  48  per  cent  re- 
ported an  Improvement  In  earnings  from  the 
preceding  quarter.  In  the  earlier  quarter,  the 
figtire  was  54  per  cent.  There  Is  likely  to  be 
some  further  deterioration  In  profits.  Costs 
are  still  troublesome  and  volume  Is  still 
sluggish.  However,  we  would  expect  to  see 
an  Improvement  beginning  to  show  up  in  the 
aggregate  flgures  sometime  toward  the  end  of 
the  year. 

No  economic  discussion  today  is  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  Vietnamese 
war.  I  have  no  special  insight  into  the  likely 
course  of  events  in  Southeast  Asia.  As  have 
other  visitors  to  Washington,  I  have  but- 
tonholed people  I  know  there  to  find  out  If 
there  are  any  major  behind-the-scenes  de- 
velopments. But  this  has  been  no  more  help- 
ful than  reading  the  day's  press  which  sim- 
ply tells  us  that  we  have  stepped  up  the  level 
of  fighting  and  substantially  enlarged  our 
bombing  attacks.  This  would  suggest  that 
the  cost  of  Vietnam  may  run  somewhat 
higher  than  was  originally  estimated.  In  any 
event,  I  don't  believe  an  increase  of  $2-3 
billion  above  the  original  spending  plan  for 
defense  will  have,  by  Itself,  a  material  effect 
on  the  economy  as  a  whole  In  this  calendar 
year.  Spending  Increases  will  have  greater 
direct  effect  on  those  Industries  Involved. 


Even  a  iroop  buildup  should  not  carry  with 
it  a  price  tag  proportionate  to  that  which 
accompanied  the  buildup  of  the  last  two 
years.  Much  of  the  money  spent  in  Vietnam 
in  1965  and  1966  went  into  the  construc- 
tion of  air  nelds,  harbor  facilities,  bases,  etc.. 
most  of  whicli  are  completed.  Consequently. 
I  would  assume  extra  spending  would  go  for 
ordnance  and  airplanes. 

Should  peace  come  to  Vietnam,  I  would 
regard  it  as  a  highly  favorable  development 
as  far  as  our  economy  is  concerned.  Follow- 
ing every  conflict,  we,  as  a  country,  have  ex- 
perienced a  period  of  good  feeling.  Everyone 
becomes  generally  more  expansive  in  mood. 
If  the  government  exercises  the  appropriate 
economic  initiative  through  tax  reduction 
programs,  the  economy  will  be  set  on  a  course 
of  healthy,  vigorous  private  economic  expan- 
sion once  again.  Moreover,  as  far  as  defense 
expenditures  themselves  are  concerned,  they 
are  likely  to  remain  high  for  some  time  after 
the  shooting  phase  of  the  ■war  has  been  con- 
cluded. We  will  need  to  maintain  a  strong 
force  in  Vietnam  during  any  subsequent  ne- 
gotiations. In  addition,  after  a  conflict  of  this 
kind,  weapons  systems  are  rendered  obsolete; 
n'_w  ones  are  developed  and  outlays  for  these 
w  II  be  maintained. 

The  conclusion  of  Vietnam  would  also  help 
to  reduce  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  that 
conflict  and  its  negative  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deflcit.  This  deficit  can 
never  be  treated  adequately  by  being  sand- 
wiched into  a  talk  about  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. But  I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  few 
points. 

Our  balance-of-payments  problem  is.  to 
some  extent,  perhaps  a  considerable  extent, 
political  in  character.  It  hat  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit persists  very  largely  because  of  the  role 
played  by  the  United  States  in  trying  to 
maintain  political  stability  worldwide  and  in 
helping  the  less-developed  countries.  My 
jwlnt  in  mentioning  this  is  to  note  the  basic 
conflict  that  exists  between  our  balance-of- 
payments  programs  and  our  international 
political  programs.  W^emust  recognize  that 
it  is  dllficult  to  be  the  world's  banker,  police- 
man, and  public  welfare  agency  without  cre- 
ating severe  distortions — distortions  which  in 
time  will  cripple  our  ability  to  do  all  three 
of  these  Jobs. 

In  the  course  of  its  rapid  expansion  over 
the  past  17  years,  the  U.S.  economy  has  pro- 
duced a  rapid  growth  in  capital,  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  exported  abroad  to  finance 
not  only  Investments  of  the  U.S.  business 
community  taut  those  of  foreigners  as  well. 
As  a  consequence,  direct  portfolio  and  short- 
term  investments  climbed  from  $19  billion 
in  1950  to  approximately  $80  billion  in  1965, 
This  area  of  private  investment  has  been  an 
important  source  of  Income,  substantially 
exceeding  the  capital  outflow  over  the  past 
17  years. 

Despite  a  good  deal  of  stop  and  go,  push 
and  pull,  our  private  overseas  ventures  have 
managed  to  provide  Income  to  offset  over- 
seas political  commitments.  The  Inflow  of 
payments  on  all  of  our  private  capital  in- 
vestments abroad  has  produced  surpluses  In 
all  but  six  of  the  last  17  years.  We  have  had 
a  merchandise  trade  surplus  in  each  of  those 
years,  even  after  taking  into  account  exports 
financed  by  government  aid.  But  the  surplus 
generated  by  the  private  economy  has  not 
been  large  enough  to  cover  United  States 
Government  transactions. 

In  recent  years,  the  major  thrust  of  the 
Administration's  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram has  been  directed  toward  restrlcrtlng 
capital  outflows.  While  other  measures  were 
employed  earlier  in  the  government  sector — 
such  as  tying  foreign  aid  to  exjxirts — the 
move  against  capital  outflows  was  regarded 
as  momentous.  Following  the  Introduction 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax  In  1963,  keen 
observers  of  international  finance  said  oon- 
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trols  would  proliferate    They  hive  noi  been 
disappointed 

In  any  event,  xe  are  left  with  the  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  ;n  spite  of  the  extra 
effort,  time,  ost  and  paperwork  by  the  pri- 
vate business  community  In  complying  with 
the  government's  program,  the  end  of  our 
ba;ance-of-pavments  deficit  is  not  yet  in 
sight  It  is  .^  f.ict  of  life  that  continued  and 
r-^mg  government  spending  overseas,  how- 
ever worthy  and  necessary  the  programs  may 
be.  continues  to  aggravate  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  offset  the  surpluses 
pr>->duced  bv  the  private  sector  While  pa- 
tience Is  required  and  Is  costly.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising th-it  some  people,  perhaps  from  a 
sheer  sense  of  exasperation,  have  hinted  at 
extreme  steps  and  others  have  taken  this  to 
mean  a  change  in  our  gold  policies.  But  the 
United  States  would  not  help  itself  and.  on 
the  contr.ir>-.  it  would  hurt  Itself  by  unilater- 
ally changing  the  present  arrangements  with 
regard  to  sales  of  gold  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  central  banks  at  $35  per  ounce 

The  suggestion  that  we  should  place  an 
embargo  on  sales  of  gold  In  the  event  that 
there  would  be  a  run  on  our  gold  stocks  begs 
an  ajiswer  to  the  more  important  question: 
What  would  cause  such  a  run?  It  could  only 
come  about  as  a  result  of  a  collapse  of  con- 
fidence engendered  by  persistently  unwise 
financial  management  on  our  part  Our  line 
of  defense  cannot  be  a  threat  that  we  will 
stop  selling  gold  Rather  it  must  be  the  re- 
spons.ible  conduct  of  our  affairs,  including, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  government  ex- 
penditures at  home  and  abroad  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  we  must  yield  to  the  disciplines 
of  the  balance-of-payments  deficit,  for  lx»  so 
doing  we  will  keep  the  world  on  a  dollar 
standard. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  economic  poli- 
cies. EssentlaUy  we  are  a  people  with  great 
expectations  We  expect  each  year's  perform- 
ance to  top  the  preceding  one  by  a  com- 
fortable margin  With  a  relatively  rich 
assortment  of  data  at  hand,  we  huddle  over 
our  economy  to  measure  each  week's  and 
each  month's  performance  Moreover,  the 
stock  market — m  what  I  like  to  call  the 
Dow-Jones  syndrome — causes  us  to  change 
our  mood,  sometimes  violently,  from  day  to 
day  and  week  to  week 

And  many  people,  unfortunately,  have  ac- 
cepted the  notion  that  our  economy  is  es- 
sentially  unstable,   that  without  the  timely 
application  of  government  economic  policies 
our  economy  would  move  In  the  direction  of 
a  (.ollapsp   There  Is  no  doubt  that  moneUry 
and  fiscal  policies  have  a  p.owerful  influence 
But    they    tend    to    oversteer    the    economy. 
making  it  difficult  to  get  around  the  curves. 
For  example,   the   Implementation   of   the 
tax    reduction    program    of    1964-65    hardly 
needed  to  be  supplemented  by  an  unusually 
stimulative  monet..ry  policy,  but  that  is  pre- 
cisely w.^at  happened    In  the  second  half  of 
VbCb  and  the  opening  months  of  1966.  mone- 
tary    policy    permitted  8Ub.«.tantial   increases 
m  bank  reserves  and  in  the  money  supply  at 
the  same   time  that  surging  defense  orders 
coincided  with  the  capital  goods  boom.  Then 
later  In  1966.  monetary  policy  became  overly 
res'rictlve  though  admittedly  something  hud 
to  be  done  to  curb  the  excessive  growth  in 
credit.   Now.   at    least    on    the    basis   of    the 
evidence  of  the  last  three  months,  it  seems 
to  be  pulling  back  the  bow  string  too  far  for 
a  shot  that  Is  going  to  send  the  monetary 
a.-row  we'.l  beyond  its  target    We  may  not  see 
the    effects    of    the    present    easy    monetary 
policy  for  some  time,  and  by  the  t.me  we  do. 
It  will  be  too  late  to  avoid  the  overheating 
Last  year  mtsrest  rates  reached  tiie  high- 
est  level  in  45  years.  The  sharpest  rise  took 
pi  I'-e   afUT   the   Federal   Reserve   put   on   the 
brakes  and  tried  'o  slow  down  the  momen- 
tum of  tremendous  pent-up  demand  Bu'  1:  Is 
lmporr.ant    to    recognize    that    interest    rates 
we'e   rising   before   monetary   policy   became 
truly   restrlcuve   In    April    1966.   The   fact   is 


that  the  easy  monetary  policy  stimulated  the 
economy,  stimulated  the  demands  for  credit 
and  those  demands  broadened  and  strength- 
ened so  rapidly  that  even  the  massive  Injec- 
tions of  reserves  in  1965  and  early  1966  were 
unable  to  satisfy  them.  Indeed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  they  only  stimulated  new  de- 
mands, somewhat  analogous  to  trying  to 
smother  a  fire  with  gasoline 

What  finally  broke  the  upward  soaring  in- 
terest rates  was  a  money  policy  which  stopped 
credit  expansion  and  so  dampened  down  gen- 
eral demand  In  the  economy  that  business 
conditions  began  to  ease  and  consequently 
demand  for  funds  began  to  slacken  and  in- 
terest rates  turned  downward  In  mid-Septem- 
ber, some  two  months  before  the  Federal 
Reserve  actually  changed  monetary  policy 
t.<5ward  slightly  less  restraint  In  November 
1966.  Our  economy  w^as  pushed  too  hard  by 
government  actions  and  then  pulled  to  an 
abrupt  halt 

Ek;ononrvlc  principles  have  a  certain  logic 
M  them.  They  cannot  be  violated  unreason- 
ably. This  economy  has  been  very  good  to 
the  Administration.  But  it  has  taken  such 
abuse  In  the  past  two  years  that  now  It  may 
not  be  too  good  to  Washington. 

Government  spending  Is  rising  rapidly  A 
good  deal  of  this  Is  related  to  defense  needs, 
but  that  Is  only  half  the  story  In  the  three 
years  through  fiscal  year  1968.  If  the  es- 
timates prove  correct,  government  spending 
will  have  risen  by  approximately  $50  billion; 
and  half  of  that  Is  for  nondefense  uses.  I 
cannot  here  debate  the  merits  of  these  ex- 
penditures. The  Administration,  among 
others,  has  said  repeatedly  that  the  many 
programs  are  essential  and  cannot  be  sacri- 
ficed for  Vietnam.  But  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  such  unusually  sharp  increases  In 
spending  In  excess  of  revenues  have  conse- 
quence other  than  simply  the  acquL&lUon  of 
go<xls  and  services  for  the  government's  do- 
mestic and  international  political  objectives; 
there  are  perverse  side  effects  which  can  work 
toward  defeating  the  government's  goal  of  a 
stable,  growing  eonomy  We  are  witnessing 
such  a  consequence  this  very  year. 

Permit  me  to  il.ustrate  this  point.  In  the 
three  years  through  fiscal  1967.  federal  rev- 
enues— on  a  cash  budget  basis — increased  by 
upwards  of  $40  billion,  as  a  result  of  rising 
taxable  Income  These  revenue  gains  exceeded 
expectations  of  those  In  Washington  engaged 
in  the  budget  process  Yet  government  spend- 
ing managed  to  top  even  those  surprisingly 
large  revenues.  As  a  consequence.  It  became 
necesijry  for  the  government  to  borrow 
heavily  m  the  marset 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government  bor- 
rowed heavily — including  sales  of  participa- 
tion certificates— at  a  time  when  private 
capital  requirements  were  running  ut  a  rec- 
ord high,  at  a  time  when  the  economy  was 
pre  sing  against  Its  capacities  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  found  It  necessary 
to  apply  a  severely  restrictive  credit  policy. 
Thfre  18  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that 
Federal  Government  borrowings  contributed 
to  the  riSC  in  interest  rates  and  that  federal 
borrowing  drew  money  out  of  financial  Insti- 
tutions, particularly  those  that  supply  the 
bulk  of  the  mortgage  money  in  the  country 
The  pressure  became  so  intense  that  the  Ad- 
ministration postponed  further  sales  of  p.ar- 
ticlpation  certificates. 

Forcing  m.^sive  government  borrowings  on 
the  market  has  created  major  difficulties  for 
monetary  policy  Furthermore,  government 
borrowing  competes  with  and  crowds  out  pri- 
vate borrowers  whose  capital  requirements 
are  needed  to  provide  Jobs  and  income  on 
which  government  revenues  are  dependent. 
So  far  this  year  corporate  treasurers  have 
been  rushing  into  the  market  place  to  obtain 
thflr  financing  as  early  as  possible  The  effect 
has  been  to  move  long-term  interest  rates  up 
even  after  the  Federal  Reserve  reduced  the 
discount  rate  iind  despite  an  unusally  ex- 
pansive monetary  policy    The  resulting  un- 


turn  in  long-term  interest  rates  has  seem- 
ingly frustrated  the  Federal  Reserve's  efforts 
to  bring  rates  down  in  a  softening  economy. 
But  borrowers  seem  willing  to  pay  these  rates 
because  they  expect  that  rates  may  be  even 
higher  In  the  second  half.  Whether  these  ex- 
pectations are  validated  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  other  government  spokesmen  ha\e  con- 
tributed to  these  expectations  with  their  re- 
peated predictions  that  the  economy  would 
turn  strong  again  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  Moreover,  borrowers  have  their  eye  on 
the  estimated  $12-»15  billion  of  new  financ- 
ing by  the  Treasury  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

Indeed,  the  goveriunent's  money  needs 
may  very  well  be  larger  than  anticipated 
when  the  year  began,  since  the  budget  was 
based  on  the  expectation  of  an  Increa.^e  In 
corporate  profits  this  year,  which  is  hardly 
likely,  and  It  was  also  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  6  percent  surtax  would  be  en- 
acted this  year  In  addition,  increases  In  de- 
fense expenditures  are  running  ahead  of 
schedule. 

As  long  as  federal  spending  continues  to 
rise  at  a  rate  substantially  greater  than  In- 
creases in  revenue,  the  government  must  seek 
financing  In  the  market  in  competition  with 
private  borrowers  or  seek  Inflationary 
financing  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
In  both  cases,  the  normal  functioning  of  the 
money  market  will  be  disrupted.  Another  op- 
tion open  to  the  Treasury  in  Its  efforts  to 
narrow  a  deficit  Is  to  raise  tax  rates.  This 
step  Is  designed  to  take  resources  from  the 
private  sector  because  public  policies  have 
been  too  stimulative  or  because  government 
expenditures  are  excessive. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  political  re- 
quirements, the  best  thing  Washington  can 
do  is  to  reduce  its  interference  with  the  pri- 
vate economy,  to  give  It  the  best  possible 
environment,  encourage  maximum  profits 
and  a  Ux  structure  that  operates  efficiently 
to  produce  the  maximum  revenues,  not  max- 
imum rates. 


APPRECIATING  FREEDOM 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  !Mr.  AshbrookI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  citi- 
zens of  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio,  were 
graphically  reminded  of  their  heritace  of 
freedom  when  they  encountered  a  Ber- 
lin Wall-type  blockade  erected  on  one 
of  their  downtown  streets  one  recent 
Sunday.  The  Mount  Vernon  Jaycees  In 
conjunction  with  the  Knox  County  Bar 
Association  conceived  and  imi.'l.inenied 
this  unique  device  to  poi'.Miantly  iKu.strate 
the  differences  beween  the  American  way 
of  life  as  contrasted  witli  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  blockade, 
manned  by  35  members  of  the  Jaycees, 
was  part  of  the  Law  Day  project,  and 
passes  were  actually  issued  which  per- 
mitted people  to  "return  to  the  American 
way  of  life  where  there  is  rule  by  law 
and  not  men." 

Also  distributed  to  Mount  Vernon  citi- 
zens were  copies  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  publication,  "The  Canons 
of  American  Citizenship."  which  listed 
various  duties  which  every  citizen  should 
recognize  as  requirements  of  individual 
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responsibility.  Thus  a  prudent  balance  of  point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra-        Basic  pay  for  2  years  of  service  or  less 

^^nSeT"'"'  "''^  responsibility  was  neouj m^a^tter^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^.^^  ^                                                               ,      ;„ 

TsSely  wish  that  more  towns  and  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from     ^^  ^^^^^^S^^^-:—  'l.^ 

cities  in  the  United  States  had  the  re-  Ohio?                                                                     e-s' Airman  2nd  Class,  $121. 80 6  09 

sources  to  undertake  similar  projects.  A  There  was  no  objection.                             ^^  Airman  1st  Class,  $168.60 8.43 

d^sulav  of  this  tvpe  is  worth  more  than  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.     ^^'  ^^^^  sergeant.  $200.40 10.02 

thousands  of  words  in  reminding  us  that  we  have  Just  learned  with  great  personal                                ^^^^^^  ^^           .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

our  freedoms  enjoy  no  divine  guarantee  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Lyle  C.  Wilson,     ^^  ^^^  expected  increase  does  little  to  en- 

and  that  these  freedoms  must  be  daily  who   was  manager  of   the  Washington     ^,^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  picture  itself.  It  is  the  enlisted 

nrotect^d  from   dangers   both  at  home  Bureau  of  United  Press  International  for     members  who  particularly  suffer  the  greatest 

and  abroad  three  decades  before  he  retired  in  1964.     upon  the  initiation  of  these  so-caiied  fat  pay 

The  people  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  Jay-  Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of     increases.  These  raises  may  be  fat  in  per- 

rPf"^   tlie  Knox  Countv  Bar  Association,  working  with  Lyle  Wilson  knew  him  as     centage   figures  but  sure  are  niggardly   in 

^H  X  r^rrett  T  Rcssing  chairman  of  a  superb  reporter,  a  warm  human  being,     amount  when  applied  to  the  basic  pay  scaie^ 

L^™e?r»7e  certSn,J'to%=  co,»mend-  and'awl^  observer  „,  the  ^lltica.  seen.     ™;,;--_,«  Sj^ST^Ji^^L^T^.:^. 

ed  for  providing  an  Object  lesson  which  He   played   no   favorites   except    for    a     3^^:5:106  ilfe  is  becoming  more  decadent  with 

has  too  often  been  forgotten  in  man's  prejudice  toward  integrity  and  truth,  and     ^^^  initiation  of  each  supposedly  beneficial 

long  history.  The  Mount  Vernon  News  set  standards  for  his  profession  which     benefit,  i  sometimes  wonder  if  such  benefits 

too  is  to  be  congratulated  for  making  the  a  small  army  of  Washington  newsmen     aren't  more  beneficial  to  dod,  than  they  are 

oroject  a  matter  of  record.  whom  he  trained  and  influenced  are  still     to  our  service  personnel. 

T  reauest  that  the  article,  "Berlin  Wall  carrying  forward.                                                   Our  nation  expects,  no  not  expects   but 

InVls't  High  IS  Reminder  of  Freedom  "  tZrTesT.  S'.r'^' ^T.lV'^^T.n 

from  the  Mount  Vernon  News  be  inserted  „._,„„.   ^f.™-,^^^  gPEAKS  OUT      defense    of    democracVs    ideal    on    foreign 

in  the  Record  at  this  point.  FLORmA  HOUSEWIFE  Sra            OUT      o^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  the  degradation  of  POW 

BERLIN  W.^LL  I.N   EAST  HIGH  Is  REMINDER  OF  ^  *-'"  Ol^n VlO£.iVimN                            camps.    If    captured  .  .  .  yet    in    return    for 

Freedom  j^^j.    MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I      these  sacrifices  which  have  kept  America  free. 

Over  1  500  autos  were  stopped  at  a  Berlin  g^y^  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-      she  subjects  her  service  personnel  to  crlp- 

Wall-type  of  blockade  Sunday  on  a  down-  ^^^  j^om  Florida  [Mr.  Burke]  may  ex-      f'^^f^^^'^^ro^in^    imnover Ishment    amid 

"^e";rn'rrerdand"mannedhy35meni-  tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the      feTan^fof^rr^A^mfd^o^r^s'Sls  not 

be^of  'he  JavcLs  in  c^peraUon  v^th  the  RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter.      eomplacency  ...  It  is  apathy.  Neither  praise 

Knox  Countv  Bar  .-Association,  was  placed  on  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection   to      nor  medals  will  put  bread  upon  ones  table, 

E    HlKh  St    as  part   of   the  Law  Day  project  the     request     Of     the     gentleman     from      nor  win  they  put  clothes  on  a  child's  back. 

and   was   designed    to   point   out    the   differ-  Ohio?                                                                                 nor  pay  for  dental  work    Medals  and  praise, 

ences  between  the  American  way  of  life  and  There  was  nO  objection.                                  although  serving  their  purpose  _do  not  com- 

the  conditions  which  exists  In  many  parts  of  j^r.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,      P^nsate    our    *^e  ""^|^^°;^t.tu  ho  must  seTk 

''^^  ^'"^'^       .               ,    .             ,  the  nro,  thousands  of  Constituent  letters  are  re-      Pr3^,^,^^i°e"o"a  pauS  pav 

narrptt  T    Ressine    chairman  of  the  proj-  .      j    ,    .,     .  •       „i     «5„^ t^i,;^       to  survive  on  a  paupei  a  pa>. 

ecfs"idp«bUc  reaction  was  excellent  and  ceived  daily  in  congressional  offices.  This  ^  ^^^  ^^^,,  j^^w  much  longer  can  the 
pointed  out  that  95  per  cent  of  the  people  correspondence  plays  a  most  important  quality  of  national  security  be  maintained 
passing  through  the  blockade  said  they  part  in  my  daily  deliberations,  as  I  am  at  its  present  level,  when  the  personnel  re- 
thought It  was  a  good  wav  to  get  this  point  sure  it  does  with  my  colleagues.  sponsible  for  America's  defense  are  so  sadly 
across.                                 '  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  one     neglected?  The  exodus  from  ^^%il';'^^^^.°l 

A  P.1SS   was   handed   out   which   permitted  ^            constituents  in  Broward  County,      qualified    military   Personnel    Is    tremendous 

people  to  "return   to  the   American   way  of  whn^P  husband  is  rurrentlv  servinR      ^'^'^  everyone  wonders  why? 

'le    where    there    is    rule    bv    law    and    not  F'a.,  whOse  nusbanO  IS  ^^^^^^'^Jf^Yf/          whv.  I  ask.  was  the  BAQ  for  bachelors  pro- 

.Ae^  «nere                               .  ^^^.  (.Q^ntry  in  Southeast  Asia.  Her  let-             ^'and  then  upon  re-evalnatlon  E-4s  and 

The   pass   stated      In    America   we   enjoy  ter  so  impressed  me  both  in  content  and      ^^^^^.  ^.^^.^  excluded  so  that  DOD  could  boast 

freedi^m  of  movement,  the  right  to  privacy  in  style  that  I  felt  compelled  to  bring  her      another  $16  million  savings  annually?  It  sure 

and  all  the  basic  personal  liberties  which  are  sentiments  In  their  entirety  to  the  atten-       isn't    at    any   savings    to    the    lower   ranking 

protected  bv  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  Con-  j.jqjtj  qJ  j^y  colleagues.  I  respectfully  re-      enlisteds   who  already  suffer  from  a  greatly 

stltution.  Often  we  do  not  realize  that  many  g^gg^  j^^t  the  letter  be  inserted  at  this      deficient  paycheck. 

people  1.1  this  world  do  not  share  these  free-  CONGRESGIONAL  RECORD.                    Why.  I  ask,  do  civil  servants  ^^^'T^  ^  P^>- 

doms  and  liberties  h"     i-                                                                                  increase    based   upon    total    pay    and    allow- 

•Barrlcades.  checkpoints,  searches,  and  ar-  Fr.  Lauderdale.  Fla.                   ^^^^^  giving  them  a  larger  increase  than  the 

rests  are  not  strange  and  unusual  sights  to  '^<^y  --■  ■'='°'-          militarv   .  .  .  why  too.   do  civil   servants  re- 

manv  people."  the  pass  read,  "The  American  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Burke,                                             siding  in  Vietnam  get  Increased  living  allow- 

wav  of  life  IS  onlv  m.idc  pos.^ible  by  the  con-  VS.  Representative  From  Florida   The  House     ^^^^^  ^,^^^  servicemen  in  the  same  area  suf- 

cept  of  government  bv  laws  and  t!.e  accept-  of  Representatives.  Washington    D.C.            ^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^qlA  allowance?  It  must 

ance  of  this  concept  bv  our  people."  Dear  Representative   Burke.   In   the  way      ^^   ^   tremendous   savings   for   DOD! 

The  Canons   01    American    Citizenship,   as  of   an  Introduction,  my  parents  have  been          ^^^v.  I  ask.  is  the  newcomer  to  the  military 

drafted    bv    the    American    Bar    Association,  longtime  residents  of  Ft   Lauderdale   I  ha^e      ^^^^^^'.^^^^^  1;^^  a  VIP'  He  Is  the  recipient 

were   also "  handed   out    and    gave    10    things  come  here  to  live,  and  we,  as  a  family   hope      ^^  ^^^^   ^^.^^.  morsels  such  as  the  VRB  and 

every  American   citizen   should   recognize   as  to    retire    here    ^}'^'^^  ^  J^^fJ'^'Z'^l^^^^^      unequalled  promotion  through  the  ranks  in 

their  dutv.  i^°^  southeast  Asia.  I  am  a  mimary  depend              M              h^^^^^  ^^  ,^^  selecting  service 

Ressmg,  Who  got  the  blockade  idea  from  ent  and    he  mother  °^  ^^^  f .lldren^                   ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^, 

his  dav.s  in  law  school,  figured  as  many  as  I  ^^"'^^^J'^^XJnfJviTon^^^^^^                Whv.  I  ask.  is  the  already  committed  career 

4.000  people  were  in  the  cars  stopped  at  the  °"e  as  I  am  ^^^;^^J^^^e.f  f^  ^ou^^nation  s     man  left  to  fall  by  the  wayside  because  he 

'•^^"-  ArmSpLces      wTsh  tosolict  Congress^^^^^^^^       has    already    made    his    commitment?    Why 

•  I  think  we  got  our  me.ssage  of  the  Amer-  f'?l^rtardcon^'n  for  these  dedicated  peo-      worry  about  his  rank?  Why  give  him  added 

ic..n  wav  of  life  acro.<^s."  he  said,  "and  people  ^yPP^J^^^",  too  often  are  sacrificed  for  the      benefits'  Save   it  for  the  recruits  .  .  .  even 

were  very  appreciative  of  our  effort  and  pa-  P'^J'      ^^,^^^^.31  and  even  perhaps  political      though   many   are   leaving   the   service    any- 

tlent  When  we  got  behind.  objectives           because  others  have  powerful      way !  Why.  because  they  can  see  themselves 

■Law  Day  isn't  until  Monday."  he  went  on.      °°^^^l^  ^^lle  the  servicemen  have  few  who      in  the  position  of  the  stagnated  career  man 

"but  we  thought   it  better  to  do  it  today  so  bTine  their  views  to  those  able      and  want  no  part  of  it. 

working  people  wouldn't  be  tied  up.  I  feel  we  ^"^  something  Ibout  them.  Why.  I  ask.  Is  the  Intelligence  of  the  serv- 
reached  a  lot  of  people  out  for  a  Sunday  M,,,tarv  headlines  relate  Mr  Burke,  the  iceman  thought  to  be  such  that  he  cannot 
drive  and  made  them  think  a  little  about  the      „^"^  i^  mjutarv  pay  Increase  to  the  tune      fathom    his    own    pay    and    allowances... 

freedoms  we  have."  of  a  whonnlne''''''  S-^      .  .  but  Just  how.  mav      will  he  continue  to  serve  blindly  .  .  .  dedl- 

I  a^k  is  that  whopping  5-r  Increase  going  to      catedly    forever,    with    pay    which    in    most 

heTp    lower    rinkfng    enlisted    personnel'    I      cases  cannot  match  the  hand-out  allotments 

THE  LATE  LYLE  C.  WILSON  can  answer  my  own  question  .  .  .  Ifs  going  to      of  fh^^^°-f ""^''JfL?,';  r'n^rtand  requS^ 

do  very  little  In  light  of  inflation  caused  by      Is  Incapable  of  family  support  and  requires 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I     extravagant      government      spending      pro-      additional    civilian    employment    to   supple- 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-     p-ams.   Permit   me   please    to   utilize   these      ment  the  wages  and  increases  as  authorized 

man    from    Michigan    [Mr.    Gerald    R.      figures  .  .  .  basic  pay  and  the  size  of  the  In-      by  the  ^'=°''°fy-^''^^^^f'^l^l^l^I^^^^. 

FoRDl   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this     criaseat  the5%  figure:  a  department  who  may  m  the  end  find  that 
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such  economizing  will  eventually.  It  it  hasn't 
already,  deplete  the  quality  of  national  de- 
fense 

Is  there  no  one  who  believes  that  America 
Is  not  imper'.lous  to  assault  by  enemy 
forces  .  What  happened  at  Pearl  Harbor 
can  happen  again  .  .  and  the  likelihood  of  Its 
reoccurrence  Is  not  being  minimized  by  the 
paupers  pay  authorized  our  service  !>erson- 
ne!  The  military  exists  so  that  America  will 
be  here  tomorrow' 

Of  al!  the  places  to  economize  ...  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  defense  of  this  na- 
tion should  receive  List  consideration  .  . 
not  first'!!  Non-defense  spending  usually 
exceeds  that  of  defense  or  it  did.  prior  to  our 
commitment  In  Vietnam.  I  ask.  for  what  will 
poverty  programs,  welfare  programs,  the 
beautiflcatlon  of  America,  etc  ,  be  for;  what 
will  they  have  accomplished  If  war  ever 
enters  upon  our  shores.  What  then  will  all 
the  economizing  efforts  have  achieved'  Mil- 
lions miy  be  saved  .  .  .  but  what  a  price.  If 
Amerlcii  is  ever  lost? 

I  hope  Mr  Burke,  that  In  this  year  where- 
in our  servicemen  are  fighting  and  dying 
dally  to  preserve  liberty,  that  you  will  pur- 
sue wlt.'i  the  greatest  legislative  endeavours. 
the  challenges  of  uplifting  the  American 
serviceman  He  Is  one  who  lives  a  life  with 
a  purpo.se  more  noble  than  most  .  and 
It  Is  high  time  that  a  nation  pays  him  a 
wage  and  grants  him  an  Increase  relative 
to  the  responsibilities,  duties,  and  sacrifices 
that  she  demands  he  make' 

"And  from  a  sergeant  who  had  lost  a  buddy 
In  the  fighting- 

"He  had  four  bullets  In  him.  He  didn't 
complain  much,  Just  moaned  a  bit  And  then 
he  died,  Just  like  that.  In  the  rain,  10.000 
miles  away  from  home"  May  8th  Issue  of  US. 
News  \'  Wcr!d  Report. 

Thffe  men  who  fight  and  die  for  freedom's 
sake  make  me  Immensely  proud  that  I  am 
an  American  and  as  an  American  I  find  U 
shocicl.ng  that  there  is  no  serious  penalty  for 
desecrating  the  American  flag  The  United 
States  fl.ig  represents  the  sacrifices  these  men 
have  made  In  the  past  and  are  now  making 
today  How  dare  those  who  call  themselves 
Americans  defile  that  for  which  these  men 
are  giving  their  lives?  I  would  very  much  like 
to  see  b.-)th  national  and  state  legislation 
passed  m.iklng  the  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can tl.ig  a  crime  and  I  would  like  to  see 
those  Involved  In  such  un-American  activ- 
ities severely  punished 

Think  you.  Mr  Burke,  for  taking  the  time 
to  li.sien  to  my  views  .  .  I  as  an  American 
feel  that  they  are  important  views  ...  If  I 
did  not.  I  wouldn't  take  the  time  to  write.  I 
think  the  cause  of  the  American  serviceman 
Is  a  c.iuse  worth  righting  for.  worth  writing 
about  especially  since  the  serviceman  feels 
this  nation  is  worth  dying  fur. 

I  ask  that  vou  supF>ort  all  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  his  welfare  .  .  he  Is  sadly  In  need 
of  this  kind  of  support  and  concern  He  can- 
not tight  for  his  rights  himself,  but  he  gives 
his  life  so  that  the  rights  of  others  may  be 
preserved  You.  the  legislators,  In  American 
govern.Tient,  are  his  only  hope  for  dignity, 
for  aUequ.icy  while  In  the  meantime  he 
pursues  his   labours  .   America's  defense. 

Won  t  you  defend  him' 

May  God  go  with  you  and  give  you  the 
streni<th  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
present  and  the  future  Your  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  United  Suites  serviceman  will  always 
be  deeply  appreciated. 
Respectfully. 

Mrs  Thomas  J  Bitrke 


PLORID.\  Lf:GISL.\TLRE  F.-\VORS 
ELIMIN.JiTION  OF  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  LMr.  Burke  J  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  thl.s  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida 
has  ofiBcially  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
its  constituents  who  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  inequities  of  the  elec- 
toral college.  On  May  18.  1967.  the  legis- 
lature adopted  a  memorial — Senate  Me- 
morial No  558 — requesting  the  US  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  election  of  the  President  by  a  di- 
rect vote  of  the  peopl"  I  commend  this 
document  to  tne  attcuiion  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  respectfully  rt  quest  that  it  be  in- 
.serted  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Senate  Memorial  558.  Adopted  by  the 
Florida  Legislature.  May  18.  1967 
Whereas,  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787  adopted  the  electoral  college  as  a  means 
to  facilitate  the  election  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States  In  an  era  of  primitive  edu- 
cation, transportation  and  communication 
and  to  designate  Intelligent  citizens  acting 
as  free  agents  who  would  then  Independently 
select  the  chief  executive,  and 

Whereas,  the  convention  adapted  this  sys- 
tem prior  to  the  development  of  political 
parties,  which  by  their  nature  and  practical 
function  render  the  electoral  college  system 
outdated  and  unnecessary,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem assigns  all  presidential  electors  on  a 
"winner-take-all"  basis  to  the  party  In  each 
state  which  receives  a  plurality  of  votes,  thus 
depriving  the  voters  of  any  other  party  of 
any  voice  whatsoever  In  the  selection  of  the 
president,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  electoral  system 
makes  It  possible  for  the  candidate  who  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  of  the 
people  to  fall  to  be  elected  chief  executive, 
and 

Whereas,  the  present  system  artinrlally  and 
unnecessarllv  removes  the  people  from  the 
direct  selection  of  their  chief  executive  and 
thus  frustrates   their  true  wishes,  and 

Whereas,  the  ele  t  -  ,!  -oUc^e  system  tends 
to  discourage  presidential  candidates  from 
campaigning  in  many  states  because  of  the 
"all-or-nothing"  method  of  t.ibulating  elec- 
tor.il  college  votes,  thus  giving  the  desires 
and  needs  of  residents  In  the  smaller  states 
less  attention  proportionately  in  national 
politics  tlian  the  few  large  states,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  system  Is  archaic  In 
the  context  of  the  founding  fathers'  original 
intent  due  to  the  development  of  modern 
transportation  and  communication  tech- 
niques, and  a  more  knowledgeable  and  lit- 
erate society,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  supreme  court 
would  not  consider  the  case,  Drlaware  v 
Neiv  York,  to  apply  the  "one-man-one-vote" 
Interpretation  to  the  electoral  college  and 
thus  Insure  the  same  protection  under  the 
liw  as  provided  voters  in  the  court's  previous 
decisions,  and 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Florida  expressing  the  sentiments  of  Its  con- 
stituents. Is  vl'ally  concerned  with  the  in- 
equities of  the  present  electoral  college:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Reiolted  by  the  Legixlaturc  of  the  State  of 
Fln'ida  Thit  the  leguiature  of  the  state  of 
Florida  pu»)il:ly  acknowledges  the  anach- 
ronistic and  Inequitable  nature  of  the  elec- 
toral college,   and   be  It  further 

Resolied  that  said  legislature  hereby  p)etJ- 
tlons    the    congress    of    the    United    States. 


through  the  duly  elected  senators  and  repre- 
sentatlves  of  this  state,  that  this  anachro- 
nism should  be  given  expedient  and  appro. 
prlate  congressional  review  towards  the  end 
of  alleviating  the  aforementioned  Inequities 
of  the  electoral  college  by  providing  for  the 
election  of  the  president  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  congress  following  deliberate 
and  exhaustive  public  hearings  be  requested 
to  act  upon  the  results  of  these  he;u-lngs  to- 
wards the  formulation  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  provide  the  best 
method  of  electing  directly  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  this  amendment  then  be 
submitted  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
the  various  states  for  ratification  as  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  approval  of  three-fourths  ot 
t'-e  states,  be  It  furthir 

Resolved  that  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
senate,  to  the  speaker  of  the  United  States 
house  of  represent.itives  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the  United  States 
congress 

Filed  in  Office  of  Secretary  of  State  May  18 
1967. 
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MONTANA  SALUTES  U.S. 
SEABEES 


NA\ri' 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  B.mtin']  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATriN.  Mr.  Speaker,  durin?  this 
year  of  1967.  the  Seabees.  the  famed 
construction  battalions  of  our  Navy, 
celebrate  a  quarter-century  of  service  to 
our  Nation,  and  to  friendly  people  in 
need  of  help  throughout  the  world. 

The  Seabees  are  builders,  known  fnr 
their  splendid  "Can  Do!"  slogan  and 
proud  of  their  ability  to  successfully 
meet  any  construction  challenge,  what- 
ever the  condition.s.  wherever  the  job 

Formed  in  1942  from  the  fine.st  civilian 
workers  in  Americas  great  building 
trades,  the  Seabees  provided  outstand- 
ing support  to  our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
World  War  II  worldwide  struggle  aeainst 
fascism. 

In  these  succeeding  years,  they  have 
helped  in  the  emerging  nations  nf  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  in  times  of 
natural  disaster,  and  in  terms  of  teach- 
ing basic  building  skills  to  the  peoples  of 
these  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  the  last  several  years,  the  Seabees 
have  added  a  new  role — they  have  be- 
come the  "Navy  Peace  Corps."  with  their 
13-inan  Seabee  Civic  Action  Teams— 
SCATS. 

In  South  Vietnam,  Thailand.  Costa 
Rica,  the  Dominican  Reiniblic.  Liberia. 
and  the  Central  African  Republic,  these 
Seabee  teams  have  worked  and  taught 
with  a  will. 

They  have  dug  fresh  water  wells,  built 
flood  control  and  irrigation  structures, 
constructed  earthen  dams,  rural  roads, 
and  small  airstrips. 

They  have  heliji^d  to  raise  and  repair 
village  buildings  and  houses. 

They  have  instalk^i  water  and  electri- 
cal distribution  systems,  sewage  disposal 


systems,  and  they  h:ive  put  up  and  op- 
erated sawmills  and  rock  crushers  for 
the  villages. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Seabee 
team  hospital  corpsman  has  extended  the 
helpint,  hand  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing to  the  afflicted,  and  has  pro- 
vided medical  treatment  to  villagers  who 
seldom,  if  ever,  see  a  doctor. 

Seabee  teams  today  are  helping  and 
teaching  in  the  remote  areas  of  Vietnam 
and  Thailand.  Their  work  there  exempli- 
fies the  finest  in  America's  people-to- 
people  efforts  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place. 

We,  of  Montana,  know  the  Seabees 
well,  for  Montana  men  serve  in  Seabee 
Reserve  divisions  based  in  Billings  and 
in  Great  Falls,  and  others  are  on  active 
duty  with  the  naval  construction  bat- 
talions working  today  in  Vietnam. 

In  recognition  of  the  Seabee  silver — 
25th— anniversary,  Gov.  Tim  Babcock,  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  recently  pro- 
claimed Seabee  Month  In  Montana. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  include 
the  text  of  this  proclamation  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Procla.m.'.tmn  by  Governor  Babcock 
Whereas,  in  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II  our  military  commitments  clearly  showed 
the  Immediate  need  of  con.structlon  men 
skilled  m  their  trade,  ready  to  build  but  pre- 
pared to  fight,  en  .March's.  1942,  the  Navy 
met  this  need  by  org.Tnizing  the  U.S.  Naval 
Cimstruction  Battalion  which  soon  became 
known  as  the  "Seabees."  They  came  as  weld- 
ers, carpenters,  mechanics,  plimibers  and 
from  other  construction  trades  to  create  a 
force  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  men 
who  wrote  a  proud  page  in  construction,  and 
Whereas,  today  they  are  continuing  this 
heritage  in  Southeast  Asia  as  they  build  and 
fight  m  defense  of  freedom,  and 

Whereas,  these  regular  Seabees  are  backed 
\\p  by  strong,  well  trained  reserves  of  civilian 
engineers  and  construction  workers  of  the 
US.  Naval  Seabee  Reserve,  men  who  stand 
ready  whenever  the  need  arises,  and 

Whereas,  this  year  marks  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Seabees  and  the  lOOth  Anni- 
versary of  the  En2;ineer  Corps— officer  com- 
ponent of  the  Seabee  forces,  to  honor  their 
past  gallantry  and  to  recognize  the  service 
of  our  Seabee  Reserve  Forces  of  Seabee  Divi- 
sion 13-7.  Billings,  and  Detachment  "A"  of 
Seabee  Division  13^7,  Great  Falls,  It  Is  fitting 
th.it  the  peiple  of  Montana  Join  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Silver  .Anniversary, 

Now.  therefore,  from  the  power  vested  In 
me  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana  I, 
Tim  Balx'ock.  proclaim  the  month  of  March 
1967  as  "Seabee  Month."  r.nd  during  this 
t:me  extend  our  wishes  for  the  continued 
heritage  of  the  Seabees. 

In  wltne.'^s  wl-.ereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  cause  the  Great  Seal  of  the  great  State 
of  Montana  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  Citv  of 
Helena,  the  Capital,  this  2.3rd  dav  of  Feljru- 
ary  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Tim  Babcock, 

Governor. 
Attested: 

Frank  MtrRRAV. 
Secretary  of  State. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
occasion  in  general  debate  on  the  House 
Administration  bill  to  question  the  qual- 
ifications for  appointment  to  the  Capitol 
Police  Force  and  was  advised  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  to  consult  with 
Chief  James  M.  Powell.  I  have  done  so. 
and  for  the  information  of  the  Members, 
enclose  herewith  a  letter  dated  May  11. 
1967,  received  from  Chief  Powell  which 
is  self-explanatory. 

U.S.  Capitol  Police. 
Washington,  B.C..  May  11, 1967. 
Hon.  William  T.  Cahill, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cahill:  I  am  pleased 
to  answer  your  request  for  Information  re- 
garding the  requirements  for  appointment 
to  the  Capitol  Police  Force  on  a  nonpatronage 
basis. 

The  rules  for  eligibility  for  appointment 
to  the  Capitol  Police  Force  are: 

1.  Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Have  reached  his  21st  birthday  but  not 
have  passed  his  fiftieth  birthday. 

3.  Be  at  least  sixty  seven  inches  in  height 
and  of  proportionate  weight. 

4.  Be  of  physical  health  and  vigor  as  de- 
termined by  the  Capitol  Police  Board  as 
necessary. 

5.  Have  a  minimum  of  a  high  school  ed- 
ucation or  the  equivalent  thereto. 

6.  Be  of  good  moral  character  and  repu- 
tation. 

Before  new  appointments  are  approved 
the  FBI  records,  police  records,  credit  ratings 
and  a  general  background  check  is  made  on 
each  applicant. 

Upon  appointment  to  the  force  new  mem- 
bers are  given  approximately  one  week's 
Indoctrination,  Including  study  of  the  po- 
lice manual,  traffic  regulations  and  general 
orders  pertaining  to  the  force. 

A  regular  In  service  training  program  made 
possible  by  the  assistance  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Academy,  the  FBI.  Secret  Service 
and  others  for  a  total  of  100  hours  has  been 
provided  members  as  conditions  have  per- 
mitted. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  member  of 
your  staff  visit  my  office  for  any  additional 
assistance  'f  you  so  desire. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Powell, 

Chief. 


the  appropriate  committee  to  reevaluate 
the  Capitol  Hill  Police  Force,  to  require 
written  applications,  compulsory  training 
in  all  police  work  with  emphasis  on 
training  in  the  use  of  firearms,  and  se- 
curity which  will  attract  men  interested 
in  a  career  in  police  work. 


CAPITOL  HILL  POLICE 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
KEcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
CXIII 861— Part  10 


In  accordance  with  Chief  Powell's  sug- 
gestion, I  had  a  staff  member  visit  him 
to  obtain  additional  information.  I  re- 
gret to  report  that  our  investigation  in- 
dicates little  or  no  firearms  training,  a 
small  percentage  of  the  force  receive  the 
Indoctrination  course  outlined  in  the 
chief's  letter,  and  no  written  application 
available  for  any  applicant.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  imderstand  how  the  ordinary 
citizen  interested  in  joining  the  Capitol 
Police  Force  can  apply  for  the  position 
in  the  absence  of  an  application  form. 
It  all  adds  up,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  a 
continued  policy  of  patronage. 

One  of  these  days,  we  may  have  a 
serious  problem  confronting  us  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  if  the  Capitol  Hill  Police 
Force  is  not  adequately  trained,  they 
cannot  properly  use  their  firearms. 

Those  responsible  for  the  lack  of  this 
training  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
patronage  system  in  selecting  a  police 
force  will  find  themselves,  to  a  degree,  at 
least,  responsible.  I  would  urge  the  ap- 
propriate leadership  of  tills  House  and 


TO  PROHIBIT  TRAVEL  IN  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  FOR  THE  PUR- 
POSE OF  INTENT  TO  INCITE  A 
RIOT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  iH.R.  10234)  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with  In- 
tent to  incite  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil 
disturbances,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Article  IV.  section  4.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  for  a 
republican  form  of  government  and 
protection  guaranteed  the  several 
States — 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  the  Union  a  Republican  Form  of 
Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion:  and  on  Application  of  the 
Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  Violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  section 
of  the  Constitution  places  a  clear  obliga- 
tion on  the  Congress  to  enact  such  en- 
abling legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  .several  States  against  in- 
vasion, w^hether  singly  or  in  groups,  and 
the  individual  citizens  against  domestic 
violence.  The  past  decade  has  seen  an 
alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  self- 
serving  demagogs  and  professional  agi- 
tators who  have  joined,  and  in  many 
cases  control,  demonstrations  against 
law  and  order,  and  constituted  authority. 

These  roving  disciples  of  anarchy  have 
no  rightful  place  in  our  society.  They 
prey  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
downtrodden.  They  subvert  the  naive  and 
the  immature  on  our  campuses.  They 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by 
while  our  flag  is  defiled,  our  institutions 
debased,  and  the  lives  of  our  citizens  en- 
dangered. 

Text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 10234 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  fa- 
cility  in    interstate   or   foreign   commerce 
with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other  violent 
civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   enacted   by  the   Sevate  and   House 
of  Representatives   of   the   United   States   of 
America  iri  Congress  assembled.  That  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting, immediately  after  chapter  101  there- 
of, the  following  new  chapter: 

■'Ch.\pter    102. — Riots    and    Other    Violent 

CrVIL    DlSTTTRBANCES 

"5  2101.  Riots 
"Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  interstate  or 
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foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  m  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Including  the 
mall,  with  intent  to — 

"(11  incite  promote,  encourage,  or  carry 
on  or  facilitate  the  Incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of.  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  or 

••,2  I  commit  anv  crime  of  violence,  arson, 
bombing,  or  other  act  which  Is  a  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  under  Federal  or  State 
law  in  furtherance  of.  or  during  commis- 
sion of,  any  act  specified  In  paragraph   (1  i  ; 

"131  assist,  encourage,  or  Instruct  any  per- 
son to  commit  or  perform  any  act  speclfled 
in  par.igraphs  i  1 1  and  i  2 1  : 
and  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  per- 
form any  act  specified  in  paragraphs  Hi. 
(2).  and  i3i,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both  "  »»  _^  » 

Sec  2  The  table  of  content*  of  "Part  I — 
Crimes"  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  following- 

"101.  Records  and  reports 2071" 

the   following   new   chapter  reference 
"102.    Riots    and    other    violent   civil 

disturbances -  2101" 

Sec  3  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  indicating  aia  intent 
on  the  p.irt  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the 
field  m  which  anv  provision  of  this  Act  op- 
erates to  the  exclusion  of  SUte  laws  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  be  construed  as  invalidating 
any  provision  of  State  law  unless  such  pro- 
vision Is  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  provision  thereof 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  special  order  as- 
signed to  me  for  this  evenintj  be  vacated 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Kazen'.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAW    ENFORCEMENT    IN    AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Kazen  '  Under  pre%ious  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr  Thompson' 1  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  briefly  explain  a  res- 
olution beinu  introduced  by  myself  and 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  to  express  our 
concern  and  the  sense  of  the  Con.gress 
about  law  enforcement  in  America. 

Based  on  the  correspondence  we  are 
receiving  on  this  subject  from  people 
throughout  this  Nation,  we  know  that 
our  concern  is  shared  by  many  other 
Americans.  I  have  received  more  mail  on 
this  topic  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  any  other  matter  that  has  con- 
cerned the  Congress. 

The  people  of  America  are  deeply  and 
seriouslv  disturbed  about  what  is  being 
allowed  to  go  on  in  their  country  today. 
Thev  are  doubly  concerned  because  they 
know  that  the  Congress  in  previous  years 
has  passed  adequate  laws  to  stop  what 
is  happening  in  America — if  those  laws 
were  properly  enforced. 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  laws.  Our  people 
look  to  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
their  officers  to  enforce  the  laws  that 
have  been  established  for  the  general 
welfare  and  the  protection  of  the  lives. 


liberties,  and  properties  of  our  citizens. 
To  all  Americans,  the  highest  law  en- 
forcement agency  In  this  country  is  the 
Department  of  Justice,  functionine  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  This  Depart- 
ment is  the  last  bastion  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  our  citadel  of  freedom 

Therefore,  you  can  understand  the 
shock  of  the  American  people  when  they 
learned  2  weeks  ago,  as  you  and  I  did. 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  no 
intention  of  enforcing  certain  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress.  These  are  the  provisions 
of  the  Uiiiversal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  and  similar  laws  which  relate 
to  the  draft  and  to  the  interference  with 
enUstment.  recruitment,  and  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  absolutely  appalled  and  shocked 
to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  relate  to  this  body  state- 
ments made  In  this  regard  by  an  As- 
.slstant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  In  an  appearance  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  this  indi- 
vidual, Mr  Vin.son,  declared  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  no  Intention  of  en- 
forcing section  12ia'  of  the  draft  law 
He  stated  the  Department  has  deter- 
mined that  to  do  so  would  violate  freedom 
of  speech  as  guaranteed  under  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  entire  framework  of 
the  American  Republic  was  formed  to 
guarantee  to  our  people  the  protection  of 
written  laws.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that 
our  trllevel  system  of  government  was 
established  the  legislative  branch  to 
promulgate  the  laws,  the  executive 
branch  to  enforce  the  law.  and  the  ju- 
dicial branch  to  construe  and  Interpret 
the  law  Our  constitutional  architects 
never  Intended  that  one  branch  of  the 
Government  should  perform  the  func- 
tions of  another;  and  through  the  years, 
we  have  jealously  guarded  the  separation 
of  power  doctrine 

However,  judging  from  the  statements 
made  by  the  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  they  have  little  or  no 
regard  for  this  historical  doctrine.  The 
Department  obviously  has  already  as- 
sumed some  of  the  duties  of  the  judicial 
branch,  and  Is  deciding  what  laws  It  will 
enforce  and  what  laws  It  will  not. 
Further,  the  Department  Is  construing 
what  laws  It  believes  are  consistent  with 
the  alms  of  the  Constitution,  and  which 
laws  are  not.  Otherwise,  how  could  one  of 
its  officials  declare  that  a  Federal  law  is 
not  going  to  be  enforced  because  to  do  so 
would  conflict  with  the  Constitution? 

Mr  Speaker.  It  is  an  elemental  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  us  all  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  not  absolute.  Surely, 
the  Department  of  Justice  must  know 
that  All  our  people  are  assured  of  their 
freedom  to  properly  exercise  free  speech, 
press,  religion,  assembly,  and  the  other 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
But  nowhere  Is  there  a  guarantee  that 
these  rights  can  be  exercised  In  total 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others,  or 
for  the  laws  of  this  country,  or  for  na- 
tional security.  Americans  have  the 
right  of  free  speech,  but  the  free  exer- 
cise of  this  right  is  limited  by  the  laws 
against  slander,   sedition,  and  treason. 


Americans  have  the  right  of  free  press, 
yet  this  right  Is  regulated  through 
laws  prohibiting  libel.  The  right  of  as- 
sembly does  not  extenu  to  rioting  and 
lawlessness. 

So.  today,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  which  arises  from  flaerant  and 
open  abu.se  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
beyond  proper  dissent,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  which  the  Congress  has  pas.sed 
These  laws  are  very  clear.  They  declare 
It  to  be  a  crime  punishable  by  a  fine  and 
Imprisonment  to  aid,  abet,  and  counsel 
others  to  evade  the  military  draft  They 
make  it  unlawful  to  mutilate  or  destroy 
selective  service  registration  certificates 

draft  cards— and  to  refuse  to  serve  in 

the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
These  laws  prohibit  any  person  from 
willingly  causing  insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  In 
the  military  or  naval  forces,  or  to  will- 
fully obstruct  the  recruiting  and  enlist- 
ment services. 

Some  would  argue  that  these  statutes 
were  intended  to  be  enforced  only  In  a 
time  of  war,  and  that  this  Nation  Is  not 
involved   In   an  officially   declared  war. 
Yet.  the  state  of  emereency  declared  by 
the  Congress  in  December  of  19,50  is  stUl 
in  effect — and  so  these  laws  still  apply. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Justice   carries  out   its  sworn 
duty.  Its  chief  officer  has  but  to  carry 
out  the  letter  of  the  law  and  apply  these 
laws  to  the  persons  who  are  violating 
them.  All  the  Dc-partmcnt  has  to  do  to 
determine  who  these  violators  are  Is  to 
read  the  newspapers,  look  at  television 
and  listen  to  the  radio.  The  violators 
make   no  secret  of   their  activities;  b 
fact,  they  seek  publlcitv.  They  parade 
and  they  march;   they  shout,  ■'Hell  no, 
we  won't  go  " 

One  particular  Individual  who  has 
made  him.self  more  obnoxious  than 
others  on  this  point  is  one  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  who  lived  in  my  congres- 
sional district  until  about  a  week  ago. 
Now  he  has  come  to  Washington  to  make 
the  summer  here  even  less  bearable.  He 
has  become  one  of  the  chief  proponents 
of  the  misguided  attempt  to  equate  the 
civil  rights  movement  with  the  antiwar 
effort  To  the  uninformed.  Carmlchael 
would  appear  to  be  the  chief  spokesman 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  America. 

But  that  absolutely  Is  not  the  case.  I 
have  the  honor  of  represeiitlng  a  dis- 
trict where  about  one-third  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  are  Negroes.  I  have  met  wlin 
Negro  constituents  on  many  occasions. 
I  have  talked  with  them  on  the  streets. 
in  grocery  stores,  and  In  colleges  anfl 
universities.  I  have  held  two  series  oi 
congressional  forums  throughout  trie 
county  and  have  listened  to  their  view- 
polnt^s.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stokely 
Carmlchael  does  not  represent  tne 
majority  views  of  the  Negroes  in  Atlanta 
or  in  America.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
Negro  citizens  are  appalled,  as  we  are.ai 
the  Intlammatory  activities  of  this  un- 
dividual.  They  share  our  concern  o\e. 
what  his  activities  aie  doing  to  raciai 
relations  all  over  America. 

Some  white  Americans  aie  "ot  aw^e 
that  Stokely  Carmlchael  does  not  spea* 
for  the  majority  of  Negro  Americans. 
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These  people  construe  Carmlchael's  ac- 
tions not  only  to  be  unlawful,  but  also 
to  bo  disloyal  and  bordering  on  treason. 
And  some.  I  fear,  are  wrongfully  begin- 
ning to  attribute  the  attitude  of  Carml- 
chael to  all  Negro  Americans.  This  situa- 
tion Is  contributing  to  what  I  believe  is 
a  rapid  polarization  of  racial  attitudes 
in  America.  Resentment  is  building 
among  both  white  and  Negro  citizens, 
and  the  work  of  many  years  in  building 
good  race  relations  Is  being  gradually 
destroyed.  This  situation  must  be 
.stopped  now  and  It  can  be  stopped  by 
enforcement  of  existing  Federal  laws. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government  to  perform 
their  functions  as  was  Intended.  It  Is 
time  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
a  part  of  the  executive  branch,  to  en- 
force the  law.  It  is  time  to  allow  the 
courts — as  the  judicial  branch — to  inter- 
pret and  constinie  the  laws  as  they  relate 
to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  In  offering 
this  resolution  is  to  allow  the  Congress 
to  express  Its  will  that  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  be  carried  out.  We  ask 
that  this  be  done  by  calling  on  the  Pres- 
ident to  instruct  the  Attorney  General  to 
enforce  the  existing  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  evasion  of  the  draft  and  to  acts 
of  aiding,  abettins.  and  counseling  others 
to  evade  the  draft  or  to  refuse  military 
service.  The  Department  of  Justice  can- 
not continue  to  serve  as  judge,  jury,  and 
the  enforcement  agency.  It  must  now 
enforce  the  law.  and  let  the  courts 
decide  whether  the  laws  are  valid. 


ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL  CASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day last  I  took  1  minute  to  announce  to 
the  House  that  I  was  going  to  take  a  spe- 
cial order  on  Thursday  which,  then  at 
the  Speaker's  request.  I  vacated  and  post- 
poned until  today  to  discuss  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  .serious  situation  in- 
volving the  Integrity  of  the  Congress; 
namely,  a  motion  filed  In  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  case  of  Ad\m  Cl-wton 
Powell  against  John  McCormack  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Th's  particular  motion  alleged  in  its 
pleadings  that  the  House  has  been  moti- 
vated by  racial  prejudice  and  other 
highly  improper  motives  and  there  was 
filed  with  the  pleadings  an  exhibit  which 
purported  to  be  a  transcript  of  a  tele- 
vision show  In  New  York  City  In  which 
one  of  our  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler.  was  a  participant. 

In  this  alleged  transcript,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler]  was 
alleged  to  have  said  at  several  points  that 
the  Congress,  that  is  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, had  been  motivated  by 
racl.sm  and  hysteria.  And  at  another 
point,  that  the  Congress,  and  this  was 
mentioned  twice,  that  the  Congress  had 
acted  Immorally  in  the  actions  it  took  in 
the  Powell  case. 

I  put  the  pleadings  referred  to  in  the 


Congressional  Record  on  Thursday  last 
so  that  all  could  read  these  statements. 

Now  there  are  two  basic  points  I  think 
that  need  to  be  made — one  that  involves 
the  Congress  itself — of  course,  the  House 
of  Representatives — and  the  Impugning 
of  it  with  these  improper  motives  as  It 
bears  in  the  Powell  case.  At  least  let  the 
Congressional  Record  show  that  there 
are  those  who  deny  these  charges  and 
state  they  are  false. 

Of  course,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler! .  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion.  I  am  sorry,  how- 
ever, that  he  saw  fit  to  express  an  opin- 
ion of  this  nature. 

But  the  second  matter  is  of  equal  im- 
portance. Many  of  our  Negro  leaders  and 
others  have  gained  the  impression  that. 
indeed,  the  House  was  motivated  out  of 
hysteria  and  racism  in  Its  actions.  This 
has  and  does  create  an  unfortunate  and 
wrong  thinking  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  good  citizens.  I  think  the  news  media, 
to  some  degree,  have  been  responsible, 
not  in  the  way  they  have  reported,  but 
the  way  in  which  they  have  failed  to  re- 
port what  actually  transpired  during  the 
debate  or  debates,  I  should  say,  in  which 
the  Powell  situation  was  involved. 

I  think  any  review  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  would  so  show,  as  would 
the  statements  of  any  of  us  who  were 
present  during  those  debates,  whether  it 
was  the  first  day  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  met,  when  Mr.  Powell 
was  asked  to  stand  aside  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  look  into  the  alle- 
gations of  misconduct  on  his  part,  or 
whether  it  was  the  debate  that  tran- 
spired at  the  time  the  committee  which 
had  been  appointed,  chaired  by  Mr.  Cel- 
ler, made  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri yielding  to  me  at  this  point,  inas- 
much as  he  has  just  mentioned  the 
opening  day's  activities  concerning  this 
situation  that  has  developed. 

On  January  10.  1967.  I  was  the  author 
of  the  original  resolution  denying  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  admission  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  until  a  select  com- 
mittee could  examine  and  determine  his 
qualifications  for  membership.  To  the 
very  best  of  my  judgment  and  opinion. 
I  testify  before  the  bar  of  this  House 
that  there  was  not  a  shred  of  racism  in 
my  sponsorship  of  that  resolution.  I 
make  this  disclaimer  only  becau.-^e  of  the 
statement  made  by  another  Member  of 
this  body  to  the  effect  that  racism  influ- 
enced this  House's  decision  in  the  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
knowledge,  there  is  not  one  scintilla  of 
evidence  to  support  that  charge. 

The  vote  on  the  re.solution  was  364 
yeas  and  64  nays.  Support  for  this  res- 
olution was  broad,  politically  and  geo- 
graphically. Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  favored  the  proposal,  including 
many  who  have  supported  over  the  years 
the  most  far-reaching  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. House  Members  from  every  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  Nation  voted  for 


the  resolution  Because  of  this  broad 
support,  there  Is.  In  my  opinion,  no  basis 
for  the  allegation  of  racism  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Ford  resolution  or  the 
overwhelming  House  vote  for  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I,  too,  would  so  testify 
certainly  as  to  the  actions  I  have  taken  in 
this  matter,  inasmuch  as  I  was  the  one 
who  offered  the  substitute  motion  to  the 
Celler  committee  motion  which  In  effect 
recommended  that  Mr.  Powell  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Congress  rather  than  to 
receive  the  punishment  and  censure  that 
the  committee  had  recommended.  This 
was  not  hysterical.  In  fact,  the  House, 
I  thought,  acted  with  ver>'  considered 
judgment  on  the  first  day,  No.  1,  in  not 
moviiig  forward,  but  waiting  to  have  a 
committee  conduct  hearings  in  which  the 
person  who  was  accused  of  certain  ac- 
tions would  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  1 -minute  speech 
last  Wednesday,  this  is  the  same  House 
of  Representatives  in  essence  that  passed 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966, 
as  we  know,  went  over  to  the  other  body, 
and  that  Is  where  it  terminated. 

I  do  believe  from  the  very  inception  of 
the  Powell  case  as  it  came  to  my  atten- 
tion, essentially  through  the  activities 
of  the  Hays  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  it  looked  like 
that  action  was  considered  and  fair  and 
objective. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
■Van  Deerlin].  in  his  move  to  ask  Mr. 
Powell  to  stand  aside  on  the  first  day, 
the  Udall  resolution,  and  the  Ford  sub- 
stitute previously  referred  to,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Cellar  committee, 
and  the  actions  of  the  committee  show 
this. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  commending  that 
committee  during  the  debate  for  what  I 
thought  was  exemplary  action  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  handled  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  very  difficult  and  really 
uiisavory  case,  and  the  debate,  as  I  say, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  durnig  consid- 
eration of  both  the  Celler  amendment 
and  the  Curtis  substitute  was  of  a  high 
standard. 

I  believe  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
during  the  debate,  shown  in  tlie  Con- 
gressional Record.  March  1.  1967,  page 
4998.  is  worthy  of  repeating ; 

There  is  the  ch.irge  of  racism,  which  has 
been  heard.  That  is  as  baseless  as  it  is  cruel. 
Baseless  because  we  have  within  recent  mem- 
ory condemned  and  punished  white  Mem- 
bers. Cruel  bec.iuse  it  gives  a  fa!se  impres- 
sion to  The  Negro,  especially  to  the  lowly  Ne- 
gro, thai  the  black  m.m  is  .singled  out  for 
penalties.  This  is  a  canard  that  arouses  hos- 
t.le  emotions  and  results  in  arts  that  only 
add  Juel  to  the  backlash. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler  1  for  that  statement 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during 
debate.  Indeed,  we  find  throughout  the 
debate  similar  expressions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  only  one  statement  that 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
the  debate  that  I  have  been  able  to  find — 
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and  I  have  tried  to  research  It  carefully— 
that  expresses  a  different  point  of  view, 
and  that  is  a  statement  bv  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Holland! 
which  was  not  given  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  but  wa.s — as  m.any  statements 
were,  and  \er>'  properly  so — put  into  the 
Record  Mr  Holland  s  statement,  which 
I  regret  to  say.  does  suggest  that  there 
was  racism  involved,  has  also  been  quoted 
In  the  pleadings  before  the  Supreme 
Court  But  not  only  did  Mr.  Celler  make 
the  statemt-nt  disavowing  rncsm  as  a 
motive  that  I  have  just  read,  but  so  did 
Mr.  CoNYERS  and  Mr.  Wiggins,  during 
the  debate,  point  out  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  this  charge  of  raci.sm. 

Now.  that  IS  not  to  say  that  some  oi  our 
colleagues  may  not  have  been  so  moti- 
vated—and we  all  know  that  probably 
some  were.  I  would  dislike  even  to  Indulge 
In  such  speculation. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
vote  on  the  Curtis  substitute  was  almost 
a  3-to-l  vote,  and  a  check  of  those  who 
voted  for  it  .-;hov..s  that  ma.iy  individuals. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years  have  a  record  that 
shows  a  deep  concern  for  civil  rights  and 
a  backing  of  civil  rights  movements. 

I  said  this  at  the  time  I  offered  the 
motion,  but  I  might  explain  that  the 
reason  I  took  the  leadership  position,  in 
a  sense,  of  offering  the  motion  was  that  I 
was  sen.  ing — and  had  been  for  2  years — 
as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. 

One  of  the  subject  matters  that  we 
went  into  in  depth  over  a  period  of  2 
years  was  the  question  of  congressional 
ethics 

This  committee,  by  the  way.  was  a  bi- 
partisan conunittee.  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Democrats  and  an  equal  number 
of  Republicans. 

It  was  the  committees  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation that  there  should  b?  estab- 
lished a  permanent  ethics  committee  in 
the  Congress  We  wrestled  with  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  how  does  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatlves  handle  this  serious  ques- 
tion of  ethics  and  potential  unethical 
conduct,  and  the  question  of  qualifica- 
tions and  membership. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  main  theme 
I  sought  to  pursue  in  advancing  the 
theory  of  exclusion  as  opposed  to  what 
the  committee  had  recommended  was 
that  the  committee's  recommendation 
was  in  the  nature  of  punishment.  I  did 
not  feel,  in  that  kind  of  instance,  it  was 
a  ri^ht  concern  of  the  House  to  punish  a 
Member.  I  felt  that  the  kinds  of  actions 
which  Mr  Powell  had  allegedly  com- 
mitted— and  which  the  Celler  commit- 
tee had  found  unanimously  he  had  com- 
mitted— were  such  that  any  punishment 
for  those  acts  certainly  lay  with  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government. 

These  were  in  the  nature  of  criminal 
offenses  In  other  words,  these  actions,  if 
proved  in  a  criminal  court  of  law.  did 
constitute  violations  of  the  Criminal 
Code  and  amounted  to  felonies. 

I  did  feel  that  the  committee,  in  its  de- 
sire to  handle  the  case  properly,  had  been 
distracted,  if  I  could  suggest  such  a 
thing — and  I  believe  it  was  true — by 
thinkin&'  of  how  to  punish  Mr.  Powell. 


from  the  primary  concern  which  the 
House  of  Reiiresentatives  necessarily 
had,  and  that  was.  for  its  own  integrity, 
how  could  the  House  of  Representatives 
preserve  its  integrity  as  a  legislative 
body  to  perform  those  functions  in  our 
society? 

My  argument  was  that  anyone  who  was 
a  violator  of  the  criminal  statute  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  a  Member  of  the  body 
that  wrote  the  laws. 

I  put  it  in  this  way:  I  said  it  was  not 
a  concern  of  punishing,  it  was  a  concern 
for  the  integrity  of  the  House,  an  affirm- 
ative proposition. 

Since  then  I  have  been  tr>'ing  to  ex- 
plain this  thought,  and  have  related  it  to 
some  of  my  friends  in  a  different  fashion. 
When  it  comes  to  a  point  in  a  .school  that 
a  child  is  to  be  expelled  from  school,  ex- 
pelling the  child  from  school  is  not  to 
punish  the  child.  The  child  probably  al- 
ready has  been  punished  for  infractions, 
before  this  kind  of  action  comes  about. 
It  is  more  to  preserve  the  educational  in- 
stitutions  mtegrity.  so  it  can  continue  to 
educate  the  other  children. 

Many  of  the  children  who  get  expelled 
from  school  have  wanted  out  of  school, 
and  to  them  it  is  not  a  punishment. 

I  believe  we  are  dealing  with  a  similar 
situation  here. 

To  those  who  might  disagree  with  this 
theory.  I  believe  they  will  recall  this  was 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented, 
in  an  even  tone.  I  might  say.  on  the  floor 
for  the  consideration  of  the  member- 
ship. 

I  have  been  asked  since,  on  television 
and  elsewhere,  whether  I  did  not  believe 
that  e.xclusion  or  expulsion  was  a  graver 
punishment  than  what  the  committee 
recommended.  My  answer  to  the  interro- 
gator was.  •'Well,  you  have  already  missed 
the  point  by  asking  the  question.  I  do 
not  regard  exclusion  or  expulsion  In  the 
nature  of  punishment  I  look  on  it  as  an 
action  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  to  take  In  order  to  preserve  Its  integ- 
rity as  a  legislative  body  In  our  society." 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  just  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman,  although  he  may 
differ  with  me  on  it.  that  it  was  not  dis- 
tracted and  it  was  not  for  that  reason 
they  decided  against  exclusion  in  this 
case. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Well,  that  is  a  subject 
for  debate,  too.  I  was  giving  my  views.  I 
think  I  would  again  say,  reading  the  de- 
bate, that  this  was  what  happened.  I 
think  I  would  again  state  that  in  my 
judgment  they  were  distracted.  The  de- 
bate demonstrates  as  the  committee 
members  debated  this  subject  they  talked 
in  terms  of  punishment.  In  fact,  if  there 
was  purple  language  during  the  debate. 
I  think  It  occurred  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  members  tr>'ing  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  what  a  very  dras- 
tic punishment  this  constituted.  Some 
even  said.  "Well,  he  would  have  to  come 
down  to  the  well  of  the  House  and  be 
subjected  to  the  censure  being  read." 
Someone  said.  "Well,  who  knows  whether 
he  would  stay  here?"  The  resolution 
provided,  it  was  said,  that  he  would  be 


In  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
So  I  would  say.  not  to  debate  the  subject 
again  but  to  emphasize  the  reason  why  I 
concluded  that  the  committee  had  been 
concerned  primarily  about  the  punish- 
ment of  Mr  Powell  rather  than  the 
point  that  I  am  making — I  think  I  can 
fairly  say  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Organization  of  the  Congress  was  con- 
cerned about  recommendln:.j  a  perma- 
nent ethics  committee  and  estab!l.'^h!ng 
these  codes  of  ethics  in  order  to  tr>'  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  this  body  as  a 
legislative  body.  Our  thinking  was  lying 
along  this  line.  I  might  say  the  prece- 
dents that  occurred  previously  of  exclu- 
sion and  expulsion  all  seem  to  relate  to 
this  affirmative  aspect  rather  than  any 
punishment  aspect  that  might  be  tagged 
to  it. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   %icld   further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  dislike  to  suggest 
again  that  the  committee  made  these 
recommendations  not  based  on  distrac- 
tion or  a  failure  to  consider  any  of  the 
aspects  of  this  case  but,  rather,  we  were 
persuaded — and  I  point  out  unani- 
mously— that  we  were  following  a 
constitutional  course.  We  were  not  dis- 
tracted. Whatever  else  we  may  have 
been,  we  were  not  distracted.  I  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  re-read  the 
committee  report  and  he  will  find  the 
overriding  issues  before  the  committee 
was  our  effort  to  interpret  as  best  we 
could  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  grant  you  that 
there  is  a  constitutional  debate  involved 
in  this,  too,  and  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  that  discussion.  This  was  all  ver>' 
proper.  It  was  conducted  in  this  high 
fashion.  I  am  not  going  to  prolong  this, 
because  I  took  the  floor,  as  I  say.  for  two 
purposes.  One  of  the  purposes  is  to  take 
issue  with  what  I  regard  as  the  impro- 
priety on  the  part  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler]. 
in  making  the.se  charges  In  the  first 
place.  In  the  second  place,  as  to  their 
accuracy.  As  to  their  accuracy,  I  think 
they  are  completely  Inaccurate.  I  think 
they  are  false.  I  think  It  was  improper 
for  him  to  have  made  these  state- 
ments at  a  time  when  this  matter  is  in 
court.  Hov.ever.  the  other  reason  I  men- 
tioned—and this  is  probably  even  more 
disturbing,  because  I  doubt  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  take  this  kind  of  docu- 
ment into  consideration — even  more 
important  is  the  impression  which  I 
think  is  a  false  one  that  it  gives  to  many 
of  our  Negro  leaders  and  many  citizens 
that  this  House  of  Representatives  acted 
hysterically  or  actcfl  out  of  these  base 
motives.  Again  I  want  ti  quote,  because 
I  think  It  was  so  well  .stated  and  more 
eloquently  than  I  could  have  stated  It, 
what  Mr.  Celler  said  during  the  Powell 
debate  on  page  4998  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

There  is  the  charge  of  racism,  which  hM 
been  heard.  That  Is  as  baseless  as  it  Is  cruel. 
Baseless  because  we  h.T.e  wlth'.n  recent 
memory  condemned  and  punished  white 
Members  Cruel  because  it  gives  a  f.ilse  Im- 
pression to  the  Negro,  especially  to  the  lowly 
Negro,  that  the  black  man  Is  singled  out  for 
penalties.  This  is  a  canard  that  arouses  hoe- 
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tUe  emotions  and  results  in  acts  that  only 

add  fuel  to  the  b.icklash. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Did  not  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  say  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  have  been  moti- 
vated by  racism.' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  said  that;  some 
may  have  been.  I  also  said  that  I  would 
hate  to  speculate  upon  that  question  be- 
cause the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members.  I  am  certain,  were  not. 

Mr.  TENZER  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  yield  further, 
I  a.a;rce  with  that  statemient.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tae  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  were  completely  void  of 
any  racist  motivation,  but  there  may 
have  been  some  who  had  such  motiva- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  TENZER.  Then,  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.'^soun  should  not  say  that  the 
statements  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Celler]  were  completely 
without  foundation  and  were  false. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  I  had  best  refer 
to  the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler].  If  the  gentle- 
man had  made  a  statement  along  the 
lines  of  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  by  the  fjentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Tenver].  I  would  agree  with  it. 
But.  that  IS  why  I  put  the  transcript  into 
the  Record.  And.  again  I  say — alleged — 
because  I  do  not  know  that  this  was 
actually  said.  But  what  the  transcript 
reflects  dcK's  not  treat  it  in  that  fashion. 
It  says  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
itself  was  so  motivated. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  I 
do  wish  we  had  the  text  of  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler  1  here 

Nh-  CURTIS.  The  text  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement  is  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  put  it  In  on  Thursday  last  for 
that  very  purpose  In  order  that  all  of 
us  could  conduct  an  Intelligent  debate 
thereon. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  said  that  in 
his  opinion  there  may  have  been  some 
racist  motives  on  the  part  of  some  Mem- 
bers In  this  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  a  hmlted  group. 
And.  I  said  I  hate  to  speculate  upon  it, 
because  I  think  it  Is  unnecessary.  But  I 
want  to  be  factual.  However,  I  believe 
this  probably  was  so. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  yield 
further.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  my  recollection  Is  that  the  crit- 
ical vote  on  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee and  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee— which  I  hasten  to 
point  out  were  supported  by  the  con- 
stituted leadership  of  both  the  minority 
and  majority  parties— was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  about  20  as  I  recall. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right.  It  was  a 
procedural  vote.  But,  incidentally,  many 
of     you     people     who     allege     to     be 

liberals 

Mr.  JACOBS.  To  who  are  you  refer- 
ring? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Anyone  that  wants  to 
say  this. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  have  not  said  so  my- 
self. I  wondered  what  you  meant  by  'you 
people." 

Mr.  CURTIS.     You.  for  one.  because 
I  think  you  do  call  yourself  a  liberal. 
Mr.  JACOBS.     You  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Let  me  say  this 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Let  us  not  engage  in 
name  calling. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  word 
"liberal"  as  dealing  In  name  calling.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  word  "liberal"  is 
a  perfectly  fine  epithet.  I  liave  been 
called  an  18th-centui-y  liberal  myself. 
However,  I  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
Insulted  at  first  or  not.  The.i  I  looked  It 
up  and  In  my  opinion  I  have  been  com- 
plimented. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  reference  to  this 
procedural  vote  which  was  a  vote  no 
more  than  to  bring  about  this  objective 
to  consider  the  alternative  resolution.  A 
motion  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, would  not  keep  the  House  from 
considering  the  Celler  resolution,  if  it 
wanted  to  do  so. 

It  simply  gave  the  Members  of  the 
House  an  opporttmity  to  consider  the 
Curtis  resolution.  And,  if  that  had  been 
voted  down,  then  the  Celler  resolution 
would  have  been  before  the  House  for  a 
vote. 

So,  I  do  not  see  the  point  which  the 
gentleman  is  making  in  referring  to  that 
particular  vote.  There  were  a  number  of 
votes.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  final 
vote  that  had  to  do  with  the  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Powell  was  almost  a  3-to-l  vote, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  was  little 
racism  involved  in  that  vote.  The  debate 
was  not  of  this  character.  The  people 
who  were  leading  this  particular  ap- 
proach included  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Long],  one  who  wanted 
to  offer  a  resolution  of  exclusion,  and 
others  of  the  same  civil  rights  back- 
ground were  concerned  along  the  lines 
about  which  I  was  concerned. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  yield  further  in 
order  to  answer  this  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Certainly  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  point  I  was  getting 
at  is  simply  this,  that  I  believe  that  there 
are  observers  who  will  agree  that  that 
vote  on  the  previous  question  was  a  crit- 
ical vote.  After  that  vote  was  taken  I 
believe  that  many  who  supported  the 
previous  question  being  ordered  did  vote 
otherwise,  did  side  otherwise  after  that 
vote  was  taken  on  subsequent  votes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  I  comment  there? 
You  are  not  saying  they  changed  their 
vote  because  they  were  motivated  by 
racism,  or  their  first  vote  was  motivated 
by  racism? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  make  my  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Certainly.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  In  a  court  of  law.  if  it 


were  determined  that  a  prospective  juror 
did  have  racial  prejudice  and  a  Negro 
was  the  defendant  in  the  case,  such  peo- 
ple as  that  would  be  subject  to  a  chal- 
lenge for  cause.  If  there  were  as  many  as 
20  in  this  House,  this  raises  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  my  chairman  might 
not  at  the  time  have  been  accurate  in 
the  accusation  he  made.  And  if  any 
Member  of  this  House  did  feel  such  prej- 
udice, it  seems  to  me  that  a  disquali- 
fication to  vote  on  the  matter  would  have 
been  in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  this:  I  believe 
the  gentleman  is  carrying  his  point  en- 
tirely too  far.  it  is  not  apt  in  referring  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  dare 
.say  all  of  us  from  time  to  time  on  various 
issues  are  mctivated  by  prejudices,  pre- 
judg.ng  something,  by  an  emotion,  and 
.so  en.  But  tliis  is  not  the  charge  on  which 
1  too.;  the  floor. 

If  tiie  gviitleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  had  advanced  this  considered 
point  of  view,  we  would  not  be  here,  nor 
would  his  statements  become  part  of 
the  pleadings  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
nor  would  Negro  leaders,  some  Negro 
leaders — thank  goodness  many  Negro 
leaders  in  my  own  community  and  else- 
w  here  understand  this  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  regret  to  say  some  of  my  ow'n 
colleagues  here  seem  to,  because  they  do 
not  feel  that  our  House  was  acting  out  of 
racism  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  remarks  made,  just  as  Mr.  Celler 
made. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  said  that  there  may 
have  been  some. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  few  people.  In  other 
words.  I  am  trying  to  be  a  little  bit  prac- 
tical and  fair  about  it  in  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  do.  I  think  It  Is  about  time  the 
leadership  of  this  House  took  a  httle 
bit  of  offense  at  these  charges  against 
the  integrity  of  this  body  by  a  man  who 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
a  distinguished  Member.  I  might  say,  for 
many,  many  years.  The  case  has  been 
made  here,  and  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  know  how  I  feel.  I  am  frankly  a  little 
bit  shocked. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  have  only  one  question 
to  a.sk  the  gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  to 
me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Certainly,  I  am  glad  to 
answer  the  questions,  but  when  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  take  my  words, 
as  I  see  it.  out  of  context,  why,  that  is 
when  I  become  a  little  indignant. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  not  ti-ying  to  take 
the  gentleman's  words  out  of  context. 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  included  in  the 
context,  but  I  merely  ask  the  gentleman 
that  if  there  were  any  Members  of  this 
House  who  were  prejudiced,  as  the  gen- 
tleman says,  there  may  have  been,  does 
the  gentleman  believe  such  a  Member 
should  disqualify  himself  from  voting  on 
that  issue  in  the  Powell  case? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  there  were  such  a 
thing  that  one  could  actually  say  it,  and 
a  person  would  say,  "yes,  I  am  so  preju- 
diced on  this  case  that  I  cannot  evalu- 
ate It  fairly."  I  would  agree  if  we  ever 
had  such  a  thing  like  that.  But  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  what  I  am  trying 
to  .say  here,  we  are  all  part  of  a  body  of 
435  men  and  women,  with  all  our  feel- 
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ingj.  our  emotions,  our  prejudices  What 
I  try  to  do-  and  I  hope  we  all  try  to  do 
It — Is  to  make  this  a  study  and  deliber- 
ative body  That  is  what  I  seek  to  make 
of  this  body,  and  to  avoid  the  false  argu- 
ments, the  ad  hominem  approaches,  and 
the  prejudices  as  best  we  can.  We  will 
never  attain  that  ideal,  but  we  can  still 
seek  It 

But  when  after  what  I  regard  as  a  very 
hiKh-caliber  debate,  and  where  the 
House  had  acted  m  an  exemplary  fash- 
ion by  appoinlins  a  committee  to  make 
these  findings,  and  the  committee  re- 
ports back  unanimously  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  then  the  House  indulged  in 
the  debate  that  it  did — and  one  can  read 
that  debate — Instead  of  comments  that 
the  Hou.se  was  motivated  by  racism,  the 
comments  in  the  press  and  In  the  editori- 
als and  among  Che  Members  should  have 
been  along  the  lines  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  CellerI  expressed 
himself  during  the  debate  not  after  the 
debate. 

I  think  instead  of  the  comment  that 
the  House  was  motivated  by  racism  that 
the  comments  in  the  press  and  in  the 
editorials  and  among  Members  should 
have  been  along  the  lines  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  CellerI  ex- 
pressed himself  during  the  debate; 
namely,  that  this  was  not  so  motivated 
and  this  was  the  result  of  careful  delib- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr  TENZER  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  TENZER  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  on  what  page  of  the  Record  this 
statement  is  to  be  found? 

Mr.  CURTiS.  It  Is  in  the  Record  of 
May  17  which  was  on  Wednesday  and  it 
is  to  be  found  on  page  13079  That  was 
on  a  Wednesday  I  was  going  to  take  the 
floor  on  Thursday-  I  would  prefer  not  to 
read  this  again  and  emphasize  It  again. 
Let  us  just  read  it, 

Mr  TENZER.  I  shall  read  it  and  I 
thank  the  centleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Everything  that  I  quoted 
is  accurate  and  I  think  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  CellerI  were  to 
say  that  his  remarks  should  have  been 
tempered  a\oiv^  the  line  that  the  gentle- 
man has  sut't'ested.  I  would  have  no 
quarrel  with  it  But  again  I  say,  it  would 
not  then  become  a  document  filed  In  the 
Supreme  Court  because  it  would  not  have 
established  any  point. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  of  the  things  that  I 
find  mcredible  Is  the  statement,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  CellerI 
Is  correctly  quoted — the  statement  In 
which  he  said  in  effect  that  "If  I  were 
Powells  lawyers.  Id  go  into  court  im- 
mediately. I  think  he's  got  a  good  case  " 
In  having  .said  this,  then  when  the  Judge 
kicked  the  case  out  of  court  or  threw  it 
out  of  court — that  Is  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe— then 
he  commended  the  Judge  for  having 
kicked  the  case  out  of  court.  This  is  from 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  is  suppcsed  to  be  disinterested 
Insofar  as  this  case  Is  concerned    I  am 


not    a    lawyer    but    I    Just    find    this 
Incredible. 


PERMISSION  TO  REVISE  AND 
EXTEND 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  also  that  others  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  special  order  may  have 
the  same  permission. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  VIEWS  ON  HR  9547.  AN 
ACT  TO  APPROPRIATE  FUNDS  TO 
THE  SPECIAL  FUND  FOR  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  May  18.  1967,  I  filed  supple- 
mental views  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees  report  on  HR  9547. 
While  I  concur  with  the  major  portion 
of  the  minority's  position  and  agree  with 
its  basic  premises,  I  do  not  share  the 
apprehension  that  the  increase  of  au- 
thorization on  our  part  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  have  long  been  a  stanch  advocate  of 
the  objectives  that  are  being  carried  out 
so  effectively  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  I  feel  the  argu- 
ments to  Increase  the  resources  of  Its 
Special  Fund  for  Operations  far  out- 
weighs tile  understandable  views  of  the 
minority 

Since  submitting  my  own  views.  I  have 
given  further  reflection  to  all  the  issues 
involved  and  have  come  to  further  con- 
clusions which  I  feel  are  extremely  per- 
tinent to  this  legislation. 

Hence.  I  would  like  to  express  at  this 
time  a  fuller  statement  of  my  views  as 
to  why  I  feel  HR.  9547  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Hou.se  along  with  stronger 
assurances  that  tlie  authorization  should 
be  further  tied  to  even  more  effectively 
protect  our  balance-of-payments  picture. 

While  I  concur  with  major  portions  of 
the  views  presented  by  the  minority, 
particularly  In  reference  to  our  fiscal 
concerns  and  the  balance-of-payments 
problem,  a  reduction  In  the  requested 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  Bank's  Fund  for 
Special  Operations,  as  proposed  by  mi- 
nority members.  Is  clearly  unjustified 
and  unwise. 

HR.  9547  authorizes  $900  million  for 
the  Fund  during  the  next  3  years  This  is 
an  increa.se  of  $150  million  above  the 
current  authorization 

I  feel  that  there  are  three  primary- 
reasons  why  the  Increase  should  be  sup- 
ported : 

First,  the  soundness  of  the  Bank  and 
its  great  Importance  as  a  multilateral 
arm  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Second,  the  fact  that  any  possible  neg- 
ative Impact  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  substantially  upset  by  the  spe- 


cial letter  of  credit  procedure  which  has 
been  painstakingly  worked  out  over  .sev- 
eral years  and  which  provides  any  dol- 
lars used  to  obtain  local  currency  for 
Bank  projects  will  remain  in  tlic  United 
States  until  spent  here.  Further  assur- 
ance could  be  given  to  protect  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  acceptance  of  the 
minority's  proposal,  to  more  specifically 
■  tie"  the  funds. 

Third,  this  Increase  changes  the  pro- 
portions of  the  United  States-Latin 
American  contribution  from  5  to  1  to  3 
to  1.  That  is.  Latin  America  is  doubling 
its  contribution  while  the  United  States 
Is  Increasing  its  by  20  percent.  Also,  if  the 
proposed  Increase  is  not  appioved,  the 
Bank  will  be  required  to  enter  into  an 
extensive  new  negotiation  with  all  its 
memiber  countries^a  procedure  which 
may  be  long  drawn  out  and  impede  the 
normal  development  of  the  Bank's 
operations. 

I  have  traditionally  supported  the  con- 
cept of  multilateral  lending  to  the  de- 
veloping countries,  believing  that  this 
concept  Is  best  suited  to  avoid  political 
pitfalls  and  generate  a  surer  basis  for 
cooperation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  .should  be  in- 
creasingly shifted  to  multilateral  chan- 
nels. The  concrete  and  impre.ssive  results 
of  Inter-American  Development  Bank's 
record  shows  this  to  be  the  wlso.st  course. 

Progress  In  Latin  America  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture  and  multinational 
projects  will  depend  in  part  on  the  re- 
sources of  these  multilateral  assistance 
groups.  The  soft  loan  category  is  be- 
coming increasingly  vital,  as  developing 
states  are  saddled  with  enormous  debt 
and  currency  reserve  problems.  The  de- 
velopment plans.  dlscu.ssed  during  the 
recent  Washington  meeting  of  tiie 
Bank's  Board  of  Governors,  should  re- 
ceive the  full  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
Congress.  The  American  interest  in  Latin 
America  lies  in  strengthening  the  various 
multilateral  lending  Institutions,  In  en- 
larging their  role  in  the  development 
process.  Therefore.  I  support  the  ?9no 
million  authorization  as  provided  in  H  R 
9547. 

I  am  cognizant  at  this  time  when  the 
budget  Is  swelled  by  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures and  our  international  payments 
situation  grows  more  shaky,  that  we  must 
take  steps  to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
dollar.  To  this  extent.  I  agree  with  the 
minority  that  we  must  take  action  to  dis- 
pel the  adverse  effects  of  our  mountln? 
Vietnam-related  forel-in  exchance  costs 
True,  the  balance-of-paymcnts  problem 
is  substantially  met  by  the  special  letter 
of  credit  procedure  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  which  provides  any  dollars  used 
to  obtain  local  currency  for  bank  projects 
will  remain  In  the  United  States  until 
spent  In  our  country.  However.  I  support 
the  minority's  objective  a^  put  forward  in 
its  views,  of  more  specifically  "tying"  the 
authorized  funds  to  purcha.ses  within  the 
United  States  and  the  contributing  na- 
tions Thus.  I  do  urge  the  approval  of 
the  minority's  "tying"  proposal  when 
HR.  9547  comes  before  the  House. 
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THE  ADAM  CLA-YTON  POWELL  CASE 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man  from   New  York    I  Mr.   CellerI 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  truly 
amazed.  I  have  listened  to  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  more  in 
sadne.ss  than  in  anger. 

My  telecast  of  May  14,  in  which  I  re- 
plied to  a  number  of  questions  relating 
to  the  case  of  Ad.-mvi  Clayton  Powell, 
arose  out  of  my  personal  impressions.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  day  for  the  United 
Stales,  indeed,  when  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  have  to  resort  publicly  to 
evasion  and  doubletalk  for  fear  of  criti- 
cism by  his  colleagues  and  others.  I  am 
sure  that  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  have  no  hesitancy  in 
making  a  choice  between  being  a  free 
man  and  or  being  a  fearful  man. 

What  did  I  say?  I  quote: 

Well,  with  reference  to  racism.  I  believe 
there  was  an  element  of  racism  In  the  vote 
in  the  House  that  rejected  the  resolution 
which  I  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
offered  It  was  racism  accompanied  by  the 
hy.steria  that  had  resulted  from  the  climate 
of  public  opinion  due  to  Mr.  Powell's  antics 
and  peculiarities  and  swagger  and  defiance. 

I  read  thousands  of  letters  that  poured 
in  as  did  all  the  other  Members.  After 
going  through  these  uninhibited  expres- 
sions of  hate  and  vindictiveness,  I  could 
only  conclude  that  a  new  breed  of  man 
has  descended  upon  the  earth,  men  so 
morally  superior,  so  acutely  self-right- 
eous, so  free  from  any  aspect  of  sin  in 
their  own  lives  that  they  recoil  in  horror 
at  even  the  thought  that  any  human 
bcini:  would  touch  upon  the  thought  of 
misconduct. 

I  will  not  comment  upon  the  temper  of 
this  mail  as  compared  to  the  temper  of 
mail  addressed  to  others  who  stand  ac- 
cused of  official  misconduct.  I  said  and 
I  say  again,  that  seme  of  the  Members 
succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  tliis  mall, 
even  though  the  severity  of  the  pimish- 
ment  recommended  by  the  select  com- 
mittee far  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
punishm.ent  ever  recommended  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  said  what  was  on  my  mind.  Which 
would  you  ratlier:  be  polite  or  to  be  true 
to  one's  convictions? 

This  is  certain  and  I  endeavored  to 
emphasize  it  over  the  TV — the  House  in 
ousting  Mr.  Powell  was  charged  with 
excitement  and  did  not  act  dispassion- 
ately— did  not  act  with  the  dr>-  light  of 
reason. 

TIME      MAGAZINE      SALUTES      THE 
NEGRO  GI  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Negro  American  fighting  men  are  mak- 
ing major  sacrifices  and  major  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation  by  their  gallantry  In 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Negroes  are  serving  In  combat  units 
In  Vietnam  in  greater  numbers  than 
their  percentage  of  the  population  as  a 


whole,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  their 
percentage  in  the  Armed  Forces  gen- 
erally. Their  reenlistment  rate  Is  also 
great.  I  have  been  working  with  the  De- 
fense Department  to  encourage  Armed 
Forces  publicity  about  Negro  achieve- 
ments, and  to  insure  that  these  achieve- 
ments are  rewarded  by  adequate  promo- 
tions. 

The  cover  story  in  this  week's  Time 
magazine  salutes  the  Negro  GI  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  insert  this  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  There 
should  be  more  of  this  kind  of  public 
attention  to  the  heroism  of  the  Negro 
fighting  man. 

Democract  in  the  Foxhole 
Deep  in  "Indian  country,"  the  Viet  Cong's 
Jungled  heartland,  a  lone  U.S.  helicopter 
flapped  furiously  down  on  an  abandoned 
dirt  roadway.  Even  before  the  Huey  hit  the 
ground.  It  six  passengers  were  out  and  run- 
ning. Their  faces  streaked  with  camouflage 
paint,  their  black  and  green  "tiger  suits" 
blending  into  the  foliage,  their  black- 
stocked  M-16  automatic  rifles  at  the  ready, 
they  faded  swiftly  Into  the  perennial  twi- 
light of  80-ft.  trees,  impenetrable  bamboo 
thickets,  and  tangles  of  thorn  and  "wait 
a  minute"  vines.  This  was  "Lurp  Team  Tu-o." 
a  long-range  reconnaissance  patrol  (LRRP) 
of  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade,  sent  to  seek 
out  two  Viet  Cong  regiments  that  their  out- 
fit was  itching  to  locate,  engage  and  de- 
stroy. 'Within  moments,  Team  Two  was  itself 
in  imminent  danger  of  destruction. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  patrol  to 
discover  that  It  had  landed  smack  in  the 
midst  of  a  Viet  Cong  concentration.  As 
skilled  as  Victor  Charlie  In  the  deadly  blind- 
man's  buff  of  jungle  warfare.  Team  Two  soon 
realized  that  the  enemy  was  following  its 
every  move.  Each  time  Staff  Sergeant  Clide 
Brown  Jr.  halted  his  men.  they  could  hear 
a  couple  of  footfalls  close  behind — and  then 
a  bristling  silence.  As  the  jungle  dusk  deep- 
ened Into  blackness.  Brown  set  up  a  defense 
perimeter  and  listened  more  closely.  Above 
the  keening  of  Insects,  geckos  and  night 
birds,  he  heard  the  snap  of  two  fingers  and 
the  snick  of  a  rifle  bolt  not  30  yards  away. 
"'We're  getting  out  of  here,"  he  whispered. 
"They're  Just  behind  us." 

Linked  up  head  and  tail  like  circus  ele- 
phants by  their  "escape  ropes."  each  hump- 
ing half  a  hundredweight  of  gear.'  the 
muzzles  of  their  rifles  still  taped  to  keep  out 
gunk,  the  scouts  took  advantage  of  distant 
artillery  salvos  to  mask  their  footfalls  on  the 
way  back  to  a  prearranged  retrieval  zone. 
Brown,  In  the  lead,  groped  his  way  back 
through  the  blackness  by  memorizing  the 
map  and  counting  his  own  steps;  each  time 
hlB  left  foot  hit  the  ground  67  times,  he 
calculated  the  team  had  covered  100  meters. 
Back  at  the  landing  zone,  Brown's  whispered 
message  filtered  Into  the  PRC  transceiver: 
"Pour  seven,  this  Is  Papa  Two.  I'm  In  trouble. 
This  Is  Papa  Two  .  .  ."  No  reply.  The  triple- 
tiered  Jungle  canopy  drowned  his  call  to  the 
pickup  helicopter.  Brown  moved  his  men 
soundlessly  across  the  clearing  rnd  set  up  a 
radial  defense — each  man  flat  on  his  back, 
head  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  his  M-16 
ready — behind  a  tangle  of  fallen  trees. 

Hanging  Tough.  Team  T\^o  measured  the 
passage  of  the  night  In  careful  Inhalations. 


I 


iLoad  per  man  for  a  two-day  mission: 
Claymore  mine  and  240  rounds  of  ammo; 
four  canteens  of  water  and  three  meals  of 
dried  meat  with  rice;  compass,  flare  gun, 
signal  mirror,  orange-and-cerise  panel  to 
signal  for  help;  morphine  for  wounds,  pep 
pills  for  drowsiness,  codeine  to  kill  coughs 
that  might  betray  a  position,  antldysentery 
pills;  tape  to  ward  off  leeches  by  closing  off 
wrists  and  ankles  of  uniforms. 


silent  exhalations,  and  the  clack  of  bamboo 
signal  sticks  used  by  the  Viet  Cong  patrols 
that  passed  within  50  feet  of  its  hideout. 
Then,  at  2  a.m.,  a  single  shot  blasted  the 
night:  Brown's  radio  man.  shifting  his  M- 
16.  had  accidentally  triggered  a  tracer 
round — almost  certainly  disclosing  the 
team's  position.  Brown  hung  tough,  hoping 
that  the  cross-wave  of  Jungle  echoes  would 
confuse  the  enemy  searchers.  It  did.  and  at 
dawn  the  team  moved  back  in  to  hunt  out 
the  Viet  Cong  base  camp. 

Only  after  Brown  had  spotted  a  concen- 
tration of  black  pajamas  did  Team  Two 
withdraw.  As  enemy  sniper  bullets  stitched 
around  and  between  them,  the  scouts 
blasted  back  with  fragmentation  grenades 
and  bursts  of  automatic  fire  that  chopped 
the  brush  Into  Jungle  salad.  Brown  "popped 
smoke" — yellow  signal  grenades — to  bring  In 
the  croppers,  and  while  hovering  Huey  gun- 
ships  laced  the  weeds  with  rockets  and  .50- 
cal.  bullets.  Team  Two  made  its  getaway. 
mission  accomplished. 

Bright  Strands  Sergeant  Brown.  24,  Is  a 
Negro  from  the  black  belt  of  Alabama;  In 
16  sorties  into  Indian  country  he  has  not 
lost  anyone  on  his  five-man  team,  none  of 
whom  is  a  Negro.  The  cool  professionalism  of 
Glide  Brown's  patrol  underscores  In  micro- 
cosm a  major  lesson  of  Viet  Nam — a  hopeful 
and  creative  development  In  a  dirty,  hard- 
fought  war.  For  the  first  time  in  the  nation's 
military  history.  Its  Negro  fighting  men  are 
fully  Integrated  in  combat,  fruitfully  em- 
ployed in  positions  of  leadership,  and  fiercely 
proud  of  their  performance.  In  the  un- 
predictable search-and-destroy  missions 
through  the  Central  Highlands,  in  the  savage 
battles  along  the  DMZ.  in  the  boot-swallow- 
ing. sniper-Infested  mangrove  swamps  of  the 
Mekong  Delta,  on  the  carrier  decks  and  In 
the  gun  mounts  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  off- 
shore, in  the  cockpits  of  helicopters  and 
f.ghter-b'mbers  in  the  skies  above  both  Viet 
Names,  the  American  Negro  is  winning — in- 
deed has  won — a  black  badge  of  courage  that 
his  nation  must  forever  honor. 

That  badge,  interlaced  with  all  the  bright 
strands  of  personal  bravery  and  professional 
skill  that  have  marked  their  performance 
in  battle,  proclaims  a  truth  that  Americans 
had  not  yet  learned  about  themselves  before 
ViCt  Nam:  color  has  no  place  in  war;  merit 
is  the  only  mea.^ure  of  the  man. 

Can  Do,  Must  'Win.  More  than  anything, 
the  performance  of  the  Negro  G.I.  under  fire 
reaffirms  the  success — and  diversity — of  the 
American  experiment.  Often  inchoate  and  in- 
consistent, instinctively  self-serving  yet 
naturally  altruistic,  the  Negro  fighting  man 
is  both  savage  in  combat  and  gentle  in  his 
reg.ird  for  the  Vietnamese.  He  can  clean  out 
a  bunker  load  of  Viet  Cong  with  a  knife  and 
two  hand  grenades,  or  offer  smokes  to  a  cap- 
tured V.C.  and  then  squat  beside  him  trying 
to  communicate  in  bastard  Vietnamese.  He 
mav  fight  to  prove  his  manhood — perhaps  as 
a  corrective  to  the  matriarchal  dominance  of 
fne  Negro  ghetto  back  home — or  to  save  Viet 
Nam  for  a  government  in  Saigon  about  which 
he  liimself  Is  cynical.  Mostly,  though,  he 
fights  for  the  dignity  of  the  Negro,  to  shatter 
the  stereotypes  of  racial  inferiority,  to  win 
the  judgment  of  noncoms  and  officers  of 
whatever  color:   "He's  got  the  tickets." 

Even  though  70 '"r  of  all  Negroes  are  re- 
jected by  the  draft  because  of  ghetto-bred  111 
health  or  non-education,  the  proportion  of 
Negro  army  combat  troops  in  Viet  Nam  Is 
more  than  double  the  ratio  of  Negroes  to 
whites  in  the  U.S.  population  at  large  (23% 
V.  \1^'-).  That,  according  to  the  Negro  G.I. 
himself  and  his  officers.  Is  because  those 
who  make  It  Into  military  service  are  the 
"cream  of  the  crop" — can-do.  must-win  com- 
petitors who  volunteer  for  dangerous  duty 
both  for  the  premium  pay  and  the  extra 
status  It  gives  them.  "I  get  my  Jollies  Jump- 
ing out  of  airplanes,"  says  one  Negro  para- 
trooper of   his  $55-a-month   extra   airborne 
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pay.  Unlllte  Negroes  In  previous  wars,  tlie 
Viet  Nam  br^-ea  is  well  disciplined:  there  are 
proportionately  no  more  black  than  white 
Inm.ites  of  L  B  J  ,  as  the  Long  Binh  JjU  Ls 
unfondiy  known.  Many  of  the  best  Nevrro 
Warners  are  fcrmer  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tors, men  wno  marched  on  lunch  counters 
and  W.iShlni^tou  Itself  to  win  equal  rights  for 
their  race  Not  surprisingly.  Negroes  pull  a 
considerably  higher  combat  death  rate  than 
wh.tes. 

B.iclt- white  relations  In  a  «Ut  trench 
or  .1  combat-bound  Huey  are  yp-irs  ahead 
of  Denver  and  Darlen,  decades  ahead  of  Blr- 
mln,?ham  and  Blloxt.  ■The  only  color  out 
here  IS  olive  drab."  says  a  white  sergeant  De- 
spite the  foxhole  comradeship  of  most  G  Is 
In  V.et  Nam.  the  war  is  not  all  Interracial 
amltv  vicious  racist  graffiti  from  both  sUIes 
mar  the  walls  of  latrines  In  Saigon;  whites 
i\:-.d  Negroe.-^  slug  It  out  on  occasion  along 
the  night-town  streets  of  Tu  Do  and  In 
-SoulsvUle."  the  Negro's  self-imposed  ghetto 
of  ;oy  along  Saigon's  waterfront  Sometimes 
they  shoot  It  out.  Like  their  people  baclc 
home,  mjny  Negro  G.I  s  are  skeptical  of  the 
aims  of  the  war  Nonetheless,  of  scores  of 
Neero  servicemen  Interviewed  by  Time  In 
VUt  N.im.  all  but  a  few  volunteered  the  In- 
formation that  they  u-ere  there  to  serve 
their  country,  however  badly  It  may  have 
treated  them. 

•With  all  the  Inadequacies  and  Imperfec- 
tions." .says  a  Negro  Infantry  officer,  "the 
U  S  still  offers  more  Individual  rights  than 
any  jther  country:  It's  still  worth  dying  for." 
Sav"!  South  Carolina-born  General  William 
C  Westmoreland  "I  have  an  intuitive  feel- 
ing that  the  Negro  servicemen  have  a  better 
understanding  than  the  whites  of  what  the 
war  Is  .ibout  " 

Gall.mt  Gallery  Negro  officers  in  key  tech- 
nlc.il  and  diplomatic  posts  range  from  Major 
Beauregard  Brown  III.  31,  of  De  Qulncy. 
La  .  who  supervises  combat  logistics  In 
Westmoreland's  headquarters,  to  Navy  Lieut. 
Commander  Wendall  Johnson.  33.  a  former 
gunnery  offl-er  aboard  the  Viet  Nam-based 
destroyed  U  S  S.  Ingrafiam.  who  Is  now  one 
of  Saigon's  key  contacts  for  Thai.  Natlon.\Ilst 
Chinese  and  other  Allied  cooperation  with 
US  forces  They  Include  a  brace  of  other, 
unrelated  Johnsons  Major  Clifton  R  John- 
son. 31.  of  Baltimore,  a  chemical-warfare 
expert  with  the  lT3rd  Airborne,  who  laid  the 
smokescreen  that  kicked  off  an  assault  on 
the  Viet  Cong  regiments  that  Glide  Brown's 
patrol  helped  to  locate;  and  Captain  Wallace 
Johnson.  '27.  a  former  Oklahoma  University 
fullback  who  now  wears  the  Green  Beret  of 
the  Special  Forces  and  bosses  a  pacification 
program  In  Viet  Nam  They  Include  Negro 
women  like  1st  Ueut  Dorothy  Harris.  27. 
a  slender,  sloe-eyed  nurse  who  was  pinned 
down  bv  a  mortar  barrage  a  month  after  she 
arrived  In  Cu  Chi  last  January.  Nurse  Harris 
spends  much  of  her  time  beyond  the  Cu 
C^.l  perimeter,  treating  disexse  and  malnvi- 
trflon  among  the  Vietnamese  civilians,  who 
often  touch  her  brown  skin  and  cry:  "Same' 
Same'"  She  will  extend  her  tour  of  duty 
by  ?ix  months  when  it  is  up  next  year. 

M  >re  numerous  are  the  front-line  war- 
riors, commissioned  and  enlisted  alike 
L!°ut  Colonel  James  Prank  Hamlet.  45  of 
Buffilo.  Is  a  hard-rldlng  Negro  battalion 
commander  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division 
(A;rmobHei  .  the  elite  "First  Team"  that  has 
k!l>d  more  Viet  Cong  than  any  other  US. 
division  in  the  war.  The  600  men  who  fly 
Hamlet's  75  Hueys — and  carry  many  of  the 
Air  Cav's  troopers  Into  combat — respect  him 
for  riding  along  on  even  the  hottest  missions 
and  fi.r  talking  straight  to  his  bosses  Ham- 
let, who  en!l.=.ted  Ets  a  private  In  1943.  likes 
to  recall  that  "there  was  a  time  when  I  knew 
persomllv  every  Negro  lieutenant  colonel: 
thank  God    I  don't  any  more" 

The  list  .also  Includes  aviators  like  Air 
Force  Major  James  T  Boddle  Jr  .  36.  of 
Baltimore,  a  Phantom  flghter-bomber  pilot 


who  has  flown  153  missions  over  North  and 
South  V.et  Nim  since  he  arrived  seven 
months  ago  Winner  of  nine  Au-  Medals  and 
recommended  for  both  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  the  Silver  Star.  Boddle  can 
lay  bombs  or  napalm  within  30  meters  of 
his  own  troops  aad  take  as  much  steel  as 
the  Viet  Cong  can  dish  out,  Yet  he  Is  able 
to  sav  of  Stateside  antiwar  demonstrators: 
"I'm  here  to  protect  their  right  to  dissent." 

Duty  and  Dogs  In  the  enlisted  ranks,  few 
Negro  G  I  s  are  better  known  than  Sergeant 
Lonnle  Galley  Samuel,  another  Silver  Star 
winner,  who  leads  a  "Blue  Team"  of  an 
Air  Cav  battalion  His  Job:  to  draw  enemy 
fire  from  a  chopper,  then  land  and  engage 
in  hopes  of  provoking  a  major  battle  ("Sam" 
hes  provoked  a  batch  In  the  past  year) .  Asked 
why  he  does  not  apply  for  a  commission. 
Sam.  at  41,  laughs:  "I  can't  do  that.  man. 
Id  be  the  oldest  lieutenant  In  the  Army." 

Just  as  tough  Is  Specialist  Four  Roderick 
Johns.  22.  a  former  airline  flight  checker 
and  draftee  from  Washington,  DC.  who  has 
survived  69  patrols  as  a  dog  handler  with 
the  38th  Infantry  Scout  Dog  Patrol.  Com- 
munist posters  offer  big  rewards  for  every 
handler  captured  dead  or  alive,  and  fully 
half  of  the  18  men  who  arrived  In  Viet  Nam 
with  Johns  last  July  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  His  only  wound  came  from  a  dog — 
not  his  own— that  flipped  under  pressure 
and  nearly  tore  off  Johns's  right  hand.  His 
own  dog,  a  German  shepherd  named  Ken- 
tucky. p.atrolllng  at  the  edge  of  a  Jungle 
copse,  sniffed  out  an  ambush,  saved  35  lives — 
and  won  Johns  a  Bronze  Star  recommenda- 
tion 

Foremost  among  the  Negro  combat  heroes 
of  Viet  Nam  are  the  two  who  won  Medals 
of  Honor  Pfc  Milton  Olive.  19.  won  his 
.Hward  posthumously  by  throwing  himself 
on  a  grenade  and  saving  the  lives  of  four 
multicolored  squadmates  during  a  fierce 
fire  fight  near  Phu  Cuong  in  1965  The  only 
living  Negro  Medal  of  Honor  winner  In  the 
Viet  Niun  war  Is  Medic  Lawrence  Joel.  39. 
now  staUoned  at  Fort  Bragg.  N  C. 

Making  It  Big  Product  of  a  broken  North 
Carolina  home,  reared  by  foster  parents  from 
the  age  of  eight.  Joel  made  the  Army  a  ca- 
reer because  he  was  convinced  that  "you 
couldn't  make  It  really  big"  as  a  Negro  on 
the  outside  Promotion  came  slowly,  and  he 
was  once  busted  for  arguing  with  a  ser- 
geant Then,  on  a  flery  slope  near  Blen  Hoa 
In  November  1965.  Joel  met  Victor  Charlie. 
As  his  platoon  was  devoured  by  enemy  cross- 
fire, and  he  himself  took  two  slugs  in  the 
legs.  Joel  hobbled  and  crept  through  the 
holocaust  to  patch  ripped  chests,  plug  bot- 
tles of  plasma  Into  dangling  arms,  give 
bloody  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  to 
corpses  and  wounded  alike,  shoot  Syrettes  of 
morphine  Into  mangled  men.  He  allowed 
himself  only  one  Syrette  for  his  own  wounds, 
for  fear  that  he  might  dull  his  mind,  and 
hamper  his  work  At  dawn,  the  Job  done. 
Joel  recalls  looking  at  himself;  hands  en- 
cnisted  with  blood  to  the  wrists,  legs  thick 
with  edema  and  dirty  bandages  He  lay  under 
a  tree  and  cried  for  the  first  time  since  he  was 
a  boy  In  Wlnston-Salem. 

Last  week.  In  crisp  dress  whites.  Joel  and 
his  wife  were  the  guests  of  President  Johnson 
at  the  annual  White  House  military  recep- 
tion A  gentle,  reticent  man.  who  once 
thought  of  giving  up  military  life  to  become 
a  beautician.  Joel  responded  firmly  when  re- 
porters pressed  him  about  the  morality  of 
the  war:  "Most  of  the  men  who  have  been 
to  Viet  Nam  feel  this  war  Is  right." 

Perils  &  Glory.  Individual  Negroes  have 
shown  valor  In  every  war-  Crlspus  Attucks 
was  the  first  .American  to  die  under  British 
fire  In  the  Boston  Missarre;  Commodore 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  himself  perhaps  part 
Negro,  mustered  many  colored  sailors  aboard 
his  men-of-war  In  1812:  a  battalion  of  600 
Negroes  turned  the  tide  at  the  Battle  of  New 


Orleans  by  defeating  British  General  Paken- 
ham's  seasoned  Napoleonic  veterans,  Andrew 
Jackson  paid  them  a  glowing  tribute:  "To  the 
Men  of  Color — Soldiers!  I  Invited  you  to  share 
in  the  perils  and  to  divide  the  glory  of  your 
white  countrymen.  I  expected  much  from 
you;  for  I  w;is  not  uninformed  of  those  qual- 
ities which  must  render  you  so  formidable.  I 
knew  you  could  endure  hunger  and  thirst;  I 
knew  that  you  loved  the  land  of  your  na- 
tivity. But  you  surpass  my  hopes.  Soldiers!" 
Few  such  encomiums  greeted  the  Negro 
regiments  of  the  ClvU  War— though  m.my 
units  fought  gallantly  on  both  sides.  Negro 
troops  also  served  with  valor  in  the  Indian 
wars  and  the  Spanish-American  War.  (One 
of  their  white  officers,  John  Pershing  of  the 
lOth  Negro  Cavalry,  became  "Black  Jack"  to 
a  later  generation  because  of  his  service  with 
Negro  troops. )  In  World  Wars  I  and  II,  some 
of  the  luster  v;as  lost  with  reports  of  the 
sometimes  cow.ird'y  performance  of  the 
Negro  92nd  and  93rd  Divisions,  and  with  the 
rioting  by  off-duty  Negro  soldiers  that  ac- 
companied a  rise  in  racial  tensions. 

Race  as  a  Crutch.  Though  Harry  Truman 
ordered  the  military  services  desegregated  in 
1948.  the  Korean  War  found  Negroes  still 
serving  in  all-black  outfits,  or  else  in  behlnd- 
the-lines  non-combat  roles.  White  officers — 
particularly  In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps — 
stubbornly  kept  Negroes  out  of  top  com- 
mand positions. 

That  situation  Is  better  'oday  In  Viet 
Nam — but  not  much.  Though  more  than  lO'o 
of  the  Army  troops  in  Viet  Nam  are  Negroes. 
only  5%  of  the  11.000  officers  are  black  Of 
the  380  combat-battalion  commands  In  the 
war.  only  two  are  held  by  Negro  officers. 
Massachusetts  Senator  Edward  Brooke,  dur- 
ing his  V'let  Nam  tour  In  March,  received 
many  complaints  that  the  Negro  is  not  given 
the  opportunity  to  attain  conunand;  he  cites 
the  case  of  a  Negro  colonel  who.  when  pro- 
moted, was  given  a  desk  job  that  had  never 
eXiSted  before  simply  to  keep  him  from 
being  assigned  to  a  line  command.  One  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  that  too  many  potential 
Negro  officers  lack  the  educational  require- 
ments for  command  In  fact.  Captain  James 
R.  Randall,  34.  a  Negro  psychiatrist  for  the 
4th  Infantry  Division,  though  agreeing  that 
many  Negro  officers  and  enlisted  men  com- 
plain of  discrimination,  says:  "Many  times  I 
have  found  that  the  complaint  because  of 
race  Is  not  really  that,  but  that  race  has 
been  used  by  some  as  a  crutch."  To  the 
argument  that  Negroes  are  too  poor  for  col- 
lege deferment.s  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
they  like  the  mlllUry  enough  to  re-enllst  at 
a  rate  three  times  that  of  the  white  service- 
men. 

Still,  many  Negro  soldiers  prefer  to  pull 
their  passes  In  Saigon's  self-.segregated 
SoulsvUle.  a  warren  of  bars  and  brothels 
along  Khanh  Hoi  Street  near  the  capiUl's 
waterfront.  In  the  honky-tonks,  they  can  dl? 
the  big  beat  of  the  Supremes  singing  Come 
See  About  Me  or  the  klndy  cool  of  Ahmad 
Jamal's  Heat  Wave,  bop  about  the  bars  In 
their  "shades"  ( sunglasses  i  and  talk  "trash" 
(shoot  the  bull).  The  girls  of  SoulsvUle — 
many  of  them  dark-skinned  Cambodians  or 
the  daughters  of  French  Senegalese  soldiers 
— are  less  costly  and  usually  less  comely  than 
their  sisters  on  white-dominated  Tu  Do 
Street  near  by.  The  "In"  spot  In  SoulsvUle  Is 
the  L.  &  M.  Guest  House,  a  bar-restaurant 
and  record  booth  run  by  balding.  beer-belUed 
"Johnny"  Hill.  35.  a  New  Orleans  Negro  and 
ex-merchant  sailor  whose  menu  of  "soul 
food"  runs  from  No.  4  (turnip  greens) 
through  No.  8  (barbecued  sparerlbs)  to  No. 
9.  "Kansas  City  Wrinkles."  better  known  as 
chltUns.  In  SoulsvUle.  the  sustenance  Is  psy- 
chological as  well.  There,  no  matter  how 
close  he  may  be  to  white  soldiers  on  the 
line,  the  Negro  GI  can  gpt  away  from 
"Chuck."  the  white  man  (the  Stateside 
nickname  "Charlie  '  is  reserved  for  the  Viet 
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Cong) .  "Chuck's  looks  In  those  Tu  Do  bars!" 
growls  one  Negro  pfc.  "Man,  they  hurt  more 
than  a  Claymore." 

Whatever  Keep  the  faith,  baby"  might 
mean  lo  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the  phrase 
Is  used  by  most  soldiers  in  Viet  Nam  to 
mean,  as  Negro  Captain  Clifford  Aie.\ander 
Jr.  puts  It:  "V/e  are  ht^hting  o; cr  here  against 
the  Viet  Cong  and  at  home  ;igainsi  discrimi- 
nation; together  we  can  win  in  bo',.h  places." 
The  Negro  on  duly  become;  a  truly  invisible 
man;  "In  civilian  life,  somcbo-y  niiijlit  look 
at  you  and  say  Yoii're  a  Negro,"  "  remarks 
Navy  Lieut,  ij.g. )  Fncde!  C.  Greene,  25,  a 
carrier-based  radar  tracker  from  Meiaphis. 
'Over  here  they  just  look  to  see  If  you  do 
your  Job."  That  hopeful  sentiment  reflects 
a  concern  with  full  citizenship  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  desperate  banalities  of  Negro 
dissidents  In  the  U.S. 

Rural  Deprivation.  Tlie  whirlwind  of  civil 
rights  prot-'ct  that  swept  up  millions  of 
American  Negroes  over  the  past  decade  never 
touched  Lurp  Leader  Clide  Brown.  In  his 
starched  khakis,  cocky  tan  bcrt-t  and  flaming 
sword  patch  on  the  right,  he  is  a  5-ft.  7-in., 
168-lb.  pillar  of  dignity.  Great-grandson  of 
a  slave,  he  grew  up  in  Brewton  (pop.  7.000), 
a  sawmill  town  la  the  pmy  wood.s  of  Ala- 
bama. His  father,  Clyde  Brown  Sr..  is  known 
as  "Buck"  to  his  friends  beciiuse  of  his  lively 
buck-and-wiiig  dancing.  Individualist  Cllde 
Bruwn  Jr.  always  insisted  on  spelling  his 
name  differently. 

'I  alw;iys  loved  that  boy  so  much  it  hurt." 
says  Buck,  a  $100-a-week  construction 
worker.  'When  he'd  wrestle,  he'd  always  have 
to  win.  Now  he  can  win  with  me.  He's  a 
better  man  than  me  now.  He  doesn't  sass  the 
captains.  He's  a  good,  red-blnoded  American 
boy."  Buck  taught  ills  son  to  hunt  and  fish 
In  the  dense  woods  nearby.  Schoolmates  of 
Counter  Guerrilla  Cllde  still  recall  how,  when 
he  w.is  twelve,  he  converted  a  cap  pistol  into 
a  Zip  gun  and  shot  a  deer,  then  dived  Into 
a  river  to  WTestle  it  out  and  into  the  family 
larder.  Cllde  Erown  Jr.  had  no  desire  to 
spend  his  life  in  the  pine  flats  "timtimln'  " 
inotching  pine  trees  to  collect  the  gum  for 
turpentine  I.  As  soon  as  he  graduated  from 
Brewton's  all  biack  Booker  T.  Washington 
High  School,  where  he  played  halfback  on 
the  lootball  team  and  Ehort.=top  for  the  Pony 
League  Brewton  Braves,  he  Joined  his  daddy 
in  the  construction  trade.  Having  promised 
his  mother  not  to  enlist.  Cllde  was  secretly 
happy  to  be  dr;iftcd  into  the  Army  in  1961. 

Benefits  from  Sam.  A  tour  In  West  Ger- 
many ris  a  p.u-atrooper  convinced  him  that 
the  Army  was  his  life.  "Number  1,"  he  says. 
"the  Army  Is  a  good  Job.  You  get  paid  good 
money  and  there  are  benefits  and  other 
good  things  Sam  has  for  you.  Then  you  get 
a  chance  to  work  with  people  and  be  a  leader. 
What's  more,  any  paratrooper  can  whup  five 
'legs'  (Infantrymen) !"  Brown  thought  about 
DCS  but  rejected  it.  "I  like  being  a  noncom." 
he  says,  "and  the  Army  always  needs  good 
NCOs   Some  officers  are  something  else." 

During  his  West  German  R  and  R,  Brown 
visited  Holland.  Denmark.  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Finland.  Ttukey  and  Greece — places 
that  few  of  his  schoolmates  In  Breu-ton  will 
see  in  their  lifetime.  Back  in  the  States  In 
1966,  he  married  a  div,:-vrcee.  Amelia  Greenlee, 
whose  Army  sergeant  father  Is  a  30-year  man 
la  the  Infantry,  and  whose  two  children  by 
her  previous  .narrlage  Brown  h.-.s  adopted. 
Cllde  and  Amelia  also  have  a  son  of  their 
o-A-ii,  two-ye.ar-old  David. 

Siifer  than  the  Bats.  Fort  Benning  gave 
Brown  a  chance  to  Join  a  Lurp  team.  The 
boy  from  the  black  belt  taught  Judo  at 
Bennlng's  Ranger  school,  sat  as  a  member 
of  the  Combat  Condition  Committee,  and 
last  July  stitched  on  the  coveted  Ranger 
pitch.  After  passing  stiff  Interviews  and  skill 
tests  in  map  reading.  marksma:ishlp  and 
maturity."  Brown  was  picked  as  a  Lurp 
leader  in  Viet  Nam  last  November.  "They 
aave  to  be   trustworthy,"   says   Major   Ray- 


mond F.  Spinks,  the  brigade  intelligence 
officer,  who  relies  on  Brown's  reports.  "It's 
safer  than  in  the  bats  [infantry  battalions]." 
says  Brown  with  pragmatic  insouciance. 

When  not  on  patrol,  Brown  reads  (cur- 
rently A  Thousand  Days),  listens  to  rock  'n' 
roll  records  (favorites:  the  Righteous 
Brothers,  James  Brown),  or  sips  bourbon 
with  his  buddy.  Sergeant  Art'.iur  Silsby,  a 
26-year-old  New  Yorker  who  happens  to  ):ie 
white.  Brown  eschews  Soulsville  forays,  pre- 
ferring to  send  his  money  home  to  his  wife, 
and  to  put  his  14-year-old  sister  Lois  through 
college.  As  for  Viet  Nam.  Browa  is  casual. 
"You  stay  alert,  you  say  alive,"  he  sajs.  "And 
that  red  clay  do  remind  you  of  northern 
Alabama." 

"Hell,  No!"  Like  most  soldiers,  Clids  Brown 
is  basically  apolitical;  yet  as  a  Negro  he  is  a 
member  of  America's  most  active  politica,! 
minority.  How  does  he  Justify  the  contradic- 
tion? "I  dsii't  know  whe'her  I  would  march 
if  I  became  a  civilian  again."  says  Brown. 
"But  nobody  is  going  to  shove  me  around. 
That  goes  for  those  peace  people  who  don't 
want  to  support  our  Government,  and  the 
white  bigots,  and  Carmlchael  and  his  bunch. 
who  don't  want  to  support  my  people,"  His 
people?  By  that  Brown  means  not  the  Negro. 
but  his  own  patrol  members. 

What  burns  Brown  and  most  Nearo  fiiirht- 
ing  men  is  the  charge — first  proclaimed  by 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  now  echr.ed  by  the 
likes  of  Martin  Luther  King — thi't  Viet" Nam 
Is  a  "race  war"  in  which  the  white  U.S.  Es- 
tablishment is  using  colored  mercenaries  to 
murder  brown-skinned  freedom  fighters, 
"Hell,  no,  man!"  snaps  Brown,  in  an  uncon- 
scious parody  of  Carmichael's  anti-draft 
slogan.  "We're  here  fighting  lor  a  cause,  not 
a  white  or  a  black  cause  or  any  crap  like 
that.  I'd  like  a  chance  to  meet  Stokely  out 
there  with  the  V.C."  Most  incomprehensible 
to  men  who  have  seen  their  buddies  maimed 
by  V.C.  steel  and  booby  traps  is  Carmichael's 
statement  that  It's  better  to  shoot  a  white 
cop  than  a  Vietnamese. 

"Nothing  Separate."  A  Negro  Army  major 
reflects  the  Negro  G.I.'s  deep  concern  for  the 
Vietnamese  civilian  when  he  says:  "I  wish 
Martin  Luther  King  and  William  Fulbright 
could  see  for  themselves  the  savage  butchery 
that  the  Viet  Cong  have  wrought  in  the 
name  of  liberty."  Fulbright  gets  a  double 
dose  of  dislike  from  the  Negro  G.I.:  his  anti- 
war sentiments  dovetail  with  his  record  of 
support  for  segregation.  Negro  ist  Lieut. 
Prank  Smith,  33,  a  platoon  leader  of  the  "Big 
Red  One,"  who  earned  a  Bronze  Star  last 
year  in  a  fight  near  Di  An,  where  four  of  his 
white  soldiers  died  trying  to  save  a  wounded 
Negro,  says  of  Ful'Dright:  "He's  actin'  p;nk 
as  a  cranberry."  Curiously,  one  Southern 
white  segregationist  wins  grudging  praise 
from  the  Negro  In  Viet  Nam:  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  "That's  the  man 
who  gets  us  the  pay  raises,"  Specialist  Five 
William  Brent  of  Pensacola  explains — cor- 
rectly. 

Casslus  Clay,  respected  for  his  cool  style 
and  forensic  fulmlnatlons.  is  nonetheless  re- 
sented by  the  Negro  G.Is  for  his  draft  eva- 
sion. "He  gave  up  being  a  man  when  he 
decided  against  getting  inducted."  says  Clide 
Brown.  "And  I  don't  want  him  as  no  Negro 
either."  (Anyway,  most  G.I.s  who  know  him 
think  that  Marine  Sergeant  Percy  Price 
could  whup  Clay  any  time — as  he  did  at  the 
Olympic  trials  In  San  Francisco  in  1960.) 
Negro  G.I.s  blame  Clay's  misdirection  on  the 
Black  Muslims.  "They're  separatists."  says 
Clide  Brown,  "and  there's  nothing  separate 
about  this  war."  Adds  an  Army  officer: 
"There's  no  difference  between  Elijah  Mu- 
hammad and  the  Grand  Dragon  of  t';ie  Klan." 
The  most  perplexing  figure  to  Negroes  in 
Viet  Nam  is  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  They 
respect  him  still  for  his  pioneering  role  in 
the  clvU  rights  revolution  but  are  puzzled 
and  hurt  by  his  current  stance  that  Negroes 


should  refuse  to  fight  In  Viet  Nam.  "I  don't 
thnik  any  American  le:ide-.  black  or  white, 
can  a&sitt  the  cause  of  freedom  by  preaching 
tiip  cause  of  sedition,"  says  Negro  Lieut. 
Colonel  Warren  P.  Kyn.'.rd.  39.  an  operations 
officer  on  the  Saigon  staff  of  General  West- 
invjreland,  '■Furthermore.  I  don't  think  Mar- 
tin Luther  K.ng  is  qualified  enough  in  inter- 
naiio.^al  relations  to  open  his  mouth  on 
Amenc.;n  policy  in  Viet  Nam."  Harsh  words 
frona  any  source — but  par:ici;larly  since  Ky- 
nard  Is  the  former  fiance  of  Coretta  King, 
Martin  Lumber's  wife,  and  still  a  close  friend 
cf  the  couple. 

B.-4It)oE   BUILDERS 

Mass.ichusetts'  Brooke,  first  Negro  elected 
by  popular  vote  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  e;ne:-ges 
clearly  as  the  most  popular  leader  among 
Negro  troops,  who  mostly  esteem  the  bridge 
builders  v.^io  try  to  cross  the  racial  gap 
rather  than  widen  i.,  Iney  were  imp;-e.  sed 
witii  Brooke's  pa::  fil  reversal  of  opii.ion 
about  the  war  aftei  .us  firsthand  look  at  the 
b;ittleground.  According  to  Army  Sergei^nt 
Velinon  D.  Phillips  who  won  a  Bronze  Star 
i-ecoi-nmendalion  aiier  trying  in  vam  to  save 
the  life  of  a  white  paratrooper.  Ed  Brcoke 
"prove.;  that  a  Negro  can  make  it  on  merit 
alone." 

Predictably,  Air  Force  Lieut.  C^eiieral  Ben- 
jamin O.  Davis  Jr..  the  highcst-rankmg  Ne- 
gro officer  in  any  service — and  son  of  the 
first  Negro  general.  Benjamin  O  Davis — rates 
high  With  Negro  serv:ceme:i.  So  do  such  mod- 
erates as  the  N.A.A.C.P.'s  Roy  Wilklns,  U.S. 
Solicitor  General  (and  lonet.me  civil  rights 
strategist)  Thurgood  Marshall.  La'jor  Leader 
A.  Philip  Randolpli  (who  directed  the  1963 
March  on  Washin^'toii  \ .  U.N.  Under  Secre:  ary 
Ralph  Bunche  and  Baseball  Great  Jackie 
Robinson.  Negroes  in  Viet  Nam  show  the 
same  respect  for  Southern-born  General  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  as  do  white  G.I.'s.  "His 
position  on  civil  rights  was  a  matter  of 
public  record  even  before  he  came  to  Viet 
Nam,"  notes  Major  Beauregard  Brown. 

CONFIDE :-.CE    AMD    SKILLS 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war.  what- 
ever its  length  an;:  its  price  in  suffering,  the 
result  of  the  Viet  Nam  experience  snould 
pay  high  dividends  in  reshaping  white  Amer- 
icans' attitudes  toward  social  Justice  and  In- 
tegration; It  has  already  given  some  50,000 
Negro-s  a  sen^e  .if  self-confidence  and  a 
commensurate  demand  for  deeper  participa- 
tion in  American  suclety,  "If  anybody  slights 
one  of  my  soldiers  for  racial  reasons  when  he 
gets  home,"  says  Clide  Brown's  commanding 
officer.  Brigadier  General  John  R,  Deane.  "I 
expect  that  soldier's  going  to  get  madder 
than  hell." 

That  anger  could  well  be  tri?eered  If  on 
his  return,  the  Negro  veteran  of  Viet  Nam 
finds  himself  cast  back  Into  the  ghetto  and 
a  social  immobility  equivalent  to  the  triple- 
canopy  of  the  Southeast  Asia  jungle.  "He's 
seen  miles  of  progress  in  Viet  Nam,"  says 
Beauregard  Brown,  'when  there  wasn't  an 
inch  of  progress  ar  home  In  Harlem  or  Jack- 
son." The  Urban  League's  Whitney  Young 
Jr.,  one  of  the  few  Negro  civil  rights  leaders 
who  have  visited  Viet  Nam.  warns  in  Harper's 
June  Issue  that,  along  with  his  "new  con'fl- 
deiice."  the  Negro  G.I.  has  acquired  new  skills 
"of  guerrilla  warfare,  of  killing,  of  subver- 
sion, and  it  would  be  realistic  to  expect  such 
experts  of  mines  and  booby  traps  to  find 
gooi  reason  why  they  should  use  these  skills 
and  risk  their  lives  aga:nst  the  enemy  of 
personal  injustice  as  they  did  against' the 
enemy  of  Communist  aggression."  Negro 
Leader  Bayard  Rustin  has  a  more  construc- 
tive view:  "As  the  students  of  19G0  v.-ere  in 
the  forefront  of  the  clvU  rights  movement 
back  then,  the  Negro  G.I.  will  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  next  phase." 

Only  a  Beeinnlng.  Fully  15.000  Negro  vet- 
erans are  returning  to  civilian  life  each  year, 
and  if  the  war  continues  to  grow  in  its  de- 
mands for  more  troops,  their  numbers  will 
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n.ount  accordlnglv    To  ^elP  th-se  me«  A"^ 

S:^er  .S  a  -nS.^.or  educauon.^puce 

them  in  a  ■•skUl  bank."  and  offer  on-the  joD 

training  where  it  is  ^^^f/^    .       i  Government 

At  the  same  time,  the  ''^"f' ^°;"  .,  .„. 

;LTrti^  r  e^u^ = ^ri^^ 

l^^fi^se  secretary  Robert  McNamara  an- 
nounced a  long  overdue  P';°S'^^„,.^°  ^^^S. 
r,.«  •humiliating  discrimination  in  on 
b^  houTng  against  Negro  GIs  who  are 
o?^n  forced  to  travel  long  distances  to  and 
?rom  he'r  Southern  bases.  It  .'^v'ght  e._en 
eLe  the  complaint  of  the  ^^%l\'^^^^,y 
iPt  who  refuses  to  accept  post-Vlet  Nam  au^y 
m  the  segregated  Scuth--"although«.me  of 

h^  best  lobs  in  Armv  aviation  are  there 
'"whoever  the  conditions  when  they  return 
Neero    veterans,    says   Senator   Bj'^'''*'  .  *'" 
be  better  able  to  make  a  ^^^^^^^ }[''J°''^'Z 
cpivps  •■  Thev  will  have  acquired  sophlstica 
Hon  and  skUIs  along  with  their  expectations. 
Un?verstvo    Chicago  Sociologist  Morris  Jan- 
owu'one  nf  the  few  scholars  who  have  g  ven 
mtenslve   thought  to  the  ^/-f  ^^^  P^^'^'^i 
believes:    'The  experience  of  the  military  wiu 
w,  egrate  them  Into  the  larger  ^'^^^y- JJ"!! 
wurbe  more  Ukely  to  enter  ^be  mainstream 
nt  DoUtlcal  American  life."  Military  serv  ce. 
a  ter  ;  imaltes  a  man  wilier,  not  angrier^ 
and    the    Ve«TO    vet   will   probably   be   more 
attracted  tommies  than  demonstration  or 

"  Melvtn  St^nnls  Jr..  24.  of  the  25th  Division 
•  Wot  hounds."  Who  as  a  squad  leader  com- 
Jtnds  the  life  and  death  movements  of  five 
whUes  and  one  other  Negro,  has  perhaps  the 
deamtlve  word  on  the  future  of  Negro  prog- 
ress    Before    entering    the    Army.    Stennis 
watchKl    the   Watts   riot   from   his  doorstep, 
-T  he  i7  people  are  still  rioting  back  home 
he  s4s  ^It  makes   you  feel  sore,   sick  and 
JulS   Riots   don  t   do   nothing    Ih^J;^-^   o^ 
p^ayln?  the  big-time  part,  you  go     to  work 
for  what  you  want   Don't  beg.  steal  or  biirn. 
YOU  got  t^  work  for  It."  Then  he  pauses.    In 
xrl<.^  Mim    we  are  working  for  It 
^^erlwn  society  also  has  to  work  for  him. 
B^^^nneimg  the  energies  and  accommodat- 
m/the    ambitions   of   the   returning   Negro 
veteran    t^  nation  can  only  enrich  Its  own 
me    and    demonstrate    that    democracy   can 
work  ^  well  m  the  cities  and  fields  of  Amer- 
I^t  as  m  the  foxholes  of  Viet  Nam. 


ALCOHOLISM-A    SICKNESS    TO   BE 

CURED;     NOT     A    CRIME    TO    BE 

PUNISHED 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  Mr.  LongI  may  extend 
ms  Jemaris  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

S' LONG  of  Ma^Jlind.  Mr.  Speaker 
alcoholism  Is  the  f'^'^^h  "laj or  heath 
problem  in  America,  with  an  estimated 
5  S,  6  million  persons  suffenng  from  the 
disease  Yet  this  country  is  a  longj^ay 
?orS1reating  alcoholism  as  a  slckne^ 
which  can  be  prevented  or  cured  _  and 
Jot  as  a  crime  calling  for  arrest  and  Im- 

^'S°XtinRuished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land" Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydincs,  ex- 
plored the  problems  posed  ^"hen  the  in- 
toxicated citizen  comes  in  contact  uith 
the  cArnlnal  system  In  a  speech  today 


before  the  Washington  Area  Council  on 
Solism.  He  pointed  to  the  waste  of 
^S  time  and  effort,  and  the  ciwd  ng 
of  already  jammed  court  calendar  that 
?esu  when  the  alcoholic  is  treated  as 
a  criminal.  One-third  of  all  the  arrests 
fntS  United  States  in  1965  were  for 
nublic  alcoholism. 

Senator  T^■DINCS  was  Introduced  by  the 
Honorable  G.  Elliott  Hagan,  of  Georgia, 
"ho  has  been  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  for  many  years,  and 
s  the  sponsor  of  legislation  in  this  session 
ti  provide  for  the  medical  treatment  of 
ScSholics  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  on  a  national  basis. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include 
at  this  point,  senator  Tydincs  speech 
and  the  introductory  remarks  by  the 
pentleman  from  Georgia  iMr.  Hagan  1  m 
the  Record: 

R^.RKS  OK  G.  El-LIt-rr  HAC...N.  BEfORE  THE 
W^SH.N0TON  AREA  COUNCIL  ON  ALCOHOLISM 
IN     INTRODUCING    SENATOR    JOSEPH     TYDINCS 

AS  I  Stand  here  today.  I  cannot  help  but 
note  the  difference  over  20  years  ago.  when 
I  first  decided  to  try  to  do  something  about 
the  problem  of  alcoholism.  ^\^J^^^  '^''^^l 
road  I  traveled  when,  as  a  member  of   the 
Georgia    Legislature     I    set    out    to    get    an 
alcoholismlare  and  control  measure  passed, 
f  wi  su^essful  and  my  bill  resulted  In  the 
oration    of    the    Georgia    Cornnn^^on    -u 
Alcoholism   But  this  was  only  the  beginning 
^f  the  hard  lob  of  undercutting  the  public 
%Xand  Ine  official  apathy  toward  what 
has    developed    Into    VMs    country's    fourth 
erea'est  public  health  problem. 
^Tam   glad    to   say   that   we   have   seen   a 
gradual   change   of   attitude   on    almost    all 
fevels    President    Johnson    underscored    the 
problem    of    alcoholism    in   his    message    on 
crime  to  Conrgess  this  year. 

Tlie  Federal  courts  have  ruled  that  a 
Chronic  alcoholic  cannot  be  convicted  merely 
on  the  basis  of  his  alcoholism  .  and  in- 
cre^Sn?  numbers  of  responsible  citizens  are 
reauSXt  alcoholism  mu,t  b»  treated  as 
r'pubUc  health,  rather  than  -^  ^^  en^rce- 
ment  problem  And  I  can  think  of  "o^"" 
tTme  th..n  this  to  p.^y  tribute  to  the  Wjish- 
ington  area  council  on  alcoholism  for  its 
instigation  of  the  test  case  which  led  to  the 
mo.fslgnificant  Easter  decision.  Your  actions 
rendered  considerable  help  to  the  cause 

rthlnk  you  will  agree  that  this  Is  the  time 
for  which  all  of  us  who  have  been  active  in 
llcoho  ism  care  and  control  over  the  years 
have  been  waiting.  The  timing  »«  right  for 
action    And  the  place  for  that  action  is  the 

"^f  p^redfcTlhat  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
includtng  vour  speaker  today,  will  Join  me  in 
doing  something  about  this  problem  during 

the  90th  Congress.         ^    ,  _  ,   rr  q    D'strlct 
As  an  attorney  and  former  US.  D-str»ci 
Attorney  for  Maryland,  this  gentleman  has 
seen  firsthand  the  shocking  senselessness  of 
o^  socletys  punitive,  revolving-door  treat- 
m^nt^f  chronic  alcoholics.  A  graduate  of  the 
University    of    Maryland    law   school    and    a 
Member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates 
for  s?x  years,  he  Is  today  ably  following  In 
he  f^tneps  of  his  famed  father,  the  late 
inator  Menard  E.  Tydlngs   Ladles  and  geri- 
Vemen    It   is   an   honor   and   a   privilege   to 
oreTent    the    distinguished    Junior    Senator 
from  the  free  SUt*  of  Maryland,  the  honor- 
able Joseph  D  Tydlngs. 


THE    CHROmC     ALCOHOLIC-      A     CHALLENGE     TO 
THE  ErrlCIENT  ADMINISTRATION  Or  JUSTICE 

,Addre'.s   of  Senator  Joseph   D.  Tydincs  at 

the    W«hlngton    Council    on    Alcoholism 

luncheon.  May  23,  1967) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 

to^av  to  m^t  With  the  organization  that  has 

1^  the  fight  for  the  last  three  years  for  the 


lust  and  humane  handling  of  derelict  in- 
ebriates The  accomplishments  of  the  Wash- 
mgton  D  C  area  council  on  alcoholism  w:U 
go  down  m  history  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
cuntrlbutlons  to  criminal  Justice  and  to 
humane  welfare  ever  made  by  a  voluntary 
health  organisation. 

When  I  met  with  the  Judicial  conference  of 
th^  District  of  Columbia  a  year  ag°  ^  talke<l 
broadly  about  the  reforms  needed  »n  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  In  the  Dis- 
mcto  Columbia.  Today  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss \vlth  you  one  particular  aspect  of  that 
subjert-the  problems  posed  when  the  n- 
toxlcated  citizen  comes  Into  contact  with  the 
rrimlnal  system.  .  , 

X  District  of  Columbia  has.  because  of 
the  landmark  DeWM  Easter  decision,  been 
f  testmg  ground  during  the  last  twelve 
months  for  new  theories  on  handling  the 
Trellct  chronic  Inebriate  And  although  some 
oroeress  has  been  made  In  those  twelve 
mon  ht  the  District  Is  stlU  seriously  deficient 
m  us  procedures  for  handling  these  unfor- 
tunate'^'^d^ylduals.  Let  me  briefly  outline 
where  these  deficiencies  reside; 

The  police  are  still  arresting  known  alco- 
holic derelicts  who  present  no  threat  to  the 
•sAfetv  of  any  other  person. 

Arrested  derelicts  are  not  routinely  pre 
vldedVlth  medical  treatment,  and  therefore 
some  have  died  in  police  precincts. 

?^e  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections  also  has  no  alcoholism  Program, 
aUhough  numerous  Inmates  have  drinking 
;romems  that  will  contribute  to  their  re- 
cidivism when  they  are  released 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  fact  Is  that  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  employees  with  an  a Ico- 
hnlic  oroblem  are  fired,  rather  than  treated, 
Ss  vlrtualTy  guaranteeing  their  swift  de- 
rline  Into  the  derelict  status. 
'-?^e  new  District  of  Columbia  detoxlQca- 
tion  center,  funded  under  the  Law  En  cle- 
ment Assistance  Act  a  year  ago.  Is  still  only 
m  "he  planning  stage  and  m..y  not  be  avail- 
able for  another  year  or  even  longer. 

Although  a  new  inpatient  center  has  been 
established  at  Occoquan.  it  is  presently  being 

used  m°^«  ''^  '^  P^^^''^  '^^"  ^  ^  ''" 
^''"^e^'court  of  general  sessions  is  still  com- 
mming  alcoholics  to  grossly  inadequate  and 
miDroper  programs,  contrary  to  the  recom- 
Sa'tlon's  o'f  the  D.C.  Crime  Comml^lon 
to  plain  common  sense  and  to  funda 
mental  principles  of  humanity. 

The  outpatient  programs  and  ffci  Itlo.  in 
the  District  are  wholly  Inadequate  to  ineet 
the  demand,  with  the  result  that  voluntary 
pulent^  can  no  longer  be  handled,  and  nd  - 
?lduals  Who  come  from  the  inpatient  centr 
with  a  good  prognosis  for  rehablUta  Ion  n- 
Tvitably  relapse  back  Into  drinking  for  lack 
of  effective  follow-up  treatment. 

This  outlines  a  dismal  picture  for  the  D.  - 
trlct  of  Columbia.  But  it  Is  even  more  d^- 
tre4ng  to  learn  that  the  rest  of  the  countiT 
including  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  Is  in 
much  woi-se  shape  Very  few  commun  tie 
ITave  belun  to  face  up  to  the  problems  that 

^^L-t  me  fir«;t  discuss  the  problems  with  ciu;- 
rent   D'strlct   of    Columbia   police   practices 
NO  on^  wm  deny  that  any  IndtylduaU  ^un 
or  sober,  who  threatens  physical  ha  m  U,  a. 

°n:^  ^u^Ter/r^if  T.TT:^e.':n.Zs 

dSct^meb"^tes"who   stumble   along  tne 

-t%iurrn-e;^r\ir:o^^-S 

3gSSS^n^^e^S-s^3£ 
Tng  t."ese  people  and  charging  them  with  th 
LJesome  ^ime  of   public   ^-^--'^^^;^^,Z 
the  next  day.  these  same  p<Mlcemus 
to  court  on  the  chance  that   the>   may 

required  to  P«^^"t  ^!,*^'"^°"y  \hVo^cL  on 
dividual  was,  indeed^  drunk  on  t^^^^^^^. 
when  he  was  arrested.  The  DC   Ct^me 
mlaslon    ha^    reported    that    a    subsuntiai 
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amount  of  time  even  of  the  special  forces 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  police  have  been 
enlaced  In  this  trivial  work. 

The  heavy  burden  on  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  which  results  from  handling  public 
alcoholism  a.s  .^  cnmin.al  offense  is  a  national 
problem.  In  1965  two  million  persons  were  ar- 
rest«d.  in  the  Nation,  for  public  alcoholism. 
This  amounted  to  one-third  of  all  arrests  In 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  if  arrest.s  for  traf- 
fic otTenses  are  not  considered,  arrests  for 
public  alcoholism  account  for  almost  half 
the  ;ixrests  in  the  countn'.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous m:sii.-;e  of  law  enforcement  agencies — 
keeping  police  from  more  urgent  crime-fight- 
ing. Jamming  places  of  detention,  clogging 
already  crowded  court  c.^lendars^ — to  handle 
public' he.ilth,  not  criminal  law,  problems. 

Certainlv.  the  police  should  not  be  Involved 
In  dealing  With  alcoholics.  Inebriates  should 
be  taken  to  a  medical  facility,  not  to  a  jKiUce 
precinct,  and  this  should  be  done  by  public 
health  personnel,  not  by  the  police.  To  con- 
tinue the  present  arrest  policy  is  a  shameful 
w.^ste  of  time,  energy  and  valuable  commu- 
nity resources. 

Tlie  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  has,  to  Its  great  credit,  seen  through 
the  senselessness  of  the  repeated  arrests  of 
chronic  alcoholics  and.  under  the  Easter  de- 
cision, h.is  refused  to  convict  any  adjudi- 
cated alcoholic  for  simple  public  Intoxica- 
tion. There  are  now  over  4,500  Individuals  who 
have  been  luljudged  chronic  alcoholics  In  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  none  of  whom  may 
again  be  convicted  for  public  Intoxication  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  court  has  not 
waited  for  these  derelicts  to  raise  the  defense 
of  alcoholism  theniselve.s.  because  it  realizes 
that  it  has  an  obligation  to  protect  the  rights 
of  these  men  on  its  own  motion. 

This  community  was  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  Judges  of  the  high  ethical  standards 
and  courage  of  Judge  Neilson,  Judje  Halleck, 
and  Chief  Judge  Greene  during  the  chaotic 
months  immediately  following  the  Easter  de- 
cision, when  this  responsible  Judicial  policy 
was  first  developed. 

More  recently,  under  a  new  member  of  the 
court.  Judge  Murphy,  this  policy  h^s  been 
carried  to  its  1,  gical  conclusion  Since  Jan- 
uary of  this  ye.ir.  few  If  any  persons  arrested 
for  simple  public  intoxication  have  been 
convicted.  Those  who  are  adjudged  chronic 
alcoholics  are  either  released  or  referred  for 
treatment.  Those  who  are  not  chronics  alco- 
holics, but  may  have  some  underlying  Job, 
emotional,  f.imily.  or  other  problems  which 
led  to  their  Intoxication,  are  now  referred 
to  the  new  citizens  Information  service, 
which  will  attempt  to  determine  the  real 
problem  and  refer  these  people  to  appropri- 
ate community  resources.  In  this  way,  drink- 
ing problems  can  be  caught  at  their  In- 
clpiency,  not  when  they  become  full-blown. 
The.se  court  procedures  are  obviously  well- 
formulated  .md  hum.tne.  but  they  are  Just 
the  beginning.  Courts  should  not  be  forced 
to  take  over  what  is  essentially  a  public 
health  function. 

We  should  all  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  public  Intoxication  will  no  longer  be  a 
matter  of  any  concern  to  the  court.  I  should 
be  taken  completely  out  of  the  criminal 
area,  and  handled  wholly  as  a  public  health 
and  welfare  concern. 

In  contrast  to  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Juvenile  Court  has 
made  no  progress  whatever  In  attempting  to 
head  olT  Incipient  alcoholism  among  the 
youthful  offenders  who  appear  In  that  court. 
At  the  very  minimum,  this  court  should  es- 
tablish a  liaison  with  the  department  of  pub- 
lic health  In  order  to  make  use  of  all  avail- 
able community  resources  in  this  area. 

If  Incipient  alcoholism  is  not  caught  at  an 
early  age.  it  will  Inevitably  lead  to  chronic 
alcoholism  and  to  the  very  derelict  Inebriate 
problem  that  has  created  such  evident  havoc 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  past 
year. 


Our  penal  institutions  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  suffer  from  the  same  deficiency. 
Although  minor  attempts  have  been  made 
during  the  past  20  years  to  set  up  an  alco- 
holics anonymous  program  in  one  or  more  of 
these  Institutions,  it  has  for  the  most  part 
been  only  a  token  effort.  We  cannot  sit  back 
while  a  potential  alcoholic  gradually  makes 
his  way  down  to  the  depths  of  skid  row,  and 
only  then  attack  the  problem. 

We  must  hit  at  it  at  every  stage:  in  the 
courts,  In  the  Jails,  on  the  streets.  Our  penal 
Institutions  will  be  correctional  in  name  only 
unless  effective  rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  alcoholic  as  well  as  for  the  other  prob- 
lem  offenders   are   built    into   them. 

And  we  must  also  meet  this  problem  at 
Its  very  beginning,  when  it  Is  first  mani- 
fested by  absenteeism  and  Inefficiency  on  the 
job.  Today,  many  private  Industries  are  doing 
a  far  better  Job  of  working  with  their  prob- 
lem drinkers  In  alcoholic  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams than  Is  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
United  States  Government. 

It  was  a  shock  for  me  to  learn  that  the 
only  arm  of  our  Government  that  has  an 
alcoholic  rehabilitation  program  is  the  Navy 
Department.  District  of  Columbia  employees 
who  have  a  drinking  problem  are  fired.  Vet- 
erans of  our  armed  services  are  thrown  out 
of  veterans  hospitals  for  their  drinking.  Mis- 
conduct caused  by  alcoholism  is  a  ground  for 
an  undesirable  discharge  from  the  armed 
services,  and  seldom  results  in  a  medical  dis- 
charge. Instead  of  working  with  these  peo- 
ple, our  Government  throws  them  out.  vir- 
tually guaranteeing  their  rapid  decline  into 
the  skid  row  derelicts  who  are  daily  han- 
dled through  our  criminal  system.  A  more 
inhumane  and  unjust  and  stupid  method  of 
handling  these  people  could  not  be  imagined. 
The  recent  reports  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  United  States  Crime  Commis- 
sions point  the  way  out  of  some  of  these 
dilemmas.  To  those  of  you  who  have  fol- 
lowed developments  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia since  the  Easter  decision,  the  con- 
clusions of  those  crime  commissions  may 
seem  obvious  and  long  overdue.  You  are.  I 
would  Imagine,  far  more  concerned  now 
about  rapid  implementation  of  the  crime 
commissions'  recommendations  than  you  are 
about  further  discussion  of  them. 

Let  me  review,  therefore,  the  progress  that 
has  and  has  not  been  made  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  the  past  year  to  meet  the 
Easter  crisis  and  to  implement  the  crime 
commissions'  recommendations. 

The  D.C.  and  U.S.  crime  commissions  have 
made  their  positions  perfectly  clear.  Of  fun- 
damental Importance,  they  state,  is  to  take 
the  entire  problem  of  public  Intoxication  out 
of  the  criminal  law  system  and  to  handle  It 
In  the  future  as  a  public  health,  welfare,  and 
rehabilitation  matter.  As  a  person  deeply  in- 
terested In  the  Improvement  of  our  courts 
and  our  criminal  law  system,  I  can  only  ap- 
plaud this  conclusion. 

Yet,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  only  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  has  come  to  this  important 
realization  In  the  past  year.  The  police  still 
persist  In  carrying  out  their  traditional  func- 
tion, honored  by  time  alone,  of  dally  sweep- 
ing the  streets  of  defenseless  drunken 
derelicts. 

The  Crime  Commission  recommended  im- 
mediate establishment  of  detoxification  cen- 
ters, staffed  by  competent  medical  personnel. 
to  whom  Inebriates  could  be  taken  for  so- 
bering up.  It  Is  a  llttle-known  but  Important 
fact  that  delirium  tremens,  a  withdrawal 
symptom  of  alcoholism,  is  more  threatening 
to  human  life  than  the  withdrawal  symp- 
toms Oi  morphine.  If  left  completely  alone 
In  the  police  precincts  without  medical  su- 
I>ervlslon.  as  drunks  usually  are,  a  .substan- 
tial number  of  the  alcoholics  who  go  through 
delirium  tremens  will  die.  This  fact,  alone, 
demands  the  Immediate  establishment  of 
detoxification  centers. 


The  District  of  Columbia  was  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  The  Department  of  Justice 
agree  to  fund  a  model  detoxification  center 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act. 
The  District  first  learned  about  this  grant  In 
May  1966. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  crisis  caused  by  the 
Easter  decision,  and  in  spite  of  the  Insistent 
prodding  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Alcoholism  of  the  Public  Health  Advisory 
Council,  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  DC.  Crime  Commission, 
there  has  been  virtually  no  progress  to  date 
on  this  center.  Construction  has  constantly 
been  delayed,  and  there  is  not  yet  even  a 
firm  date  when  it  will  begin. 

In  contrast  to  the  experience  found  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  city  of  St  Louis 
received  funds  for  a  new  detoxification  center 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
and  had  the  center  In  operation  less  than 
30  days  later.  And  St.  Louis  did  not  have 
the  prod  of  the  Easter  decision  and  all  the 
organizations  that  have  been  concerned  with 
this  problem  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  type  of  administrative  neglect  is  In- 
comprehensible and  Inexcusable.  Last  week 
I  WTOte  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
determine  why  the  officials  who  administer 
the  L  .V.  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  have 
allowed  this  delay  to  take  place.  I  also  wrote 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  to 
ask  them  to  give  me  the  specific  and  detailed 
reasons  for  the  delay.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In 
Judicial  Machinery,  I  am  vitally  interested 
in  how  our  communities  will  be  handling 
drunVten  derelicts  in  the  future.  And  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  total  failure  of  our  local  officials  to 
accomplish  so  simple  a  task  as  setting  up  a 
detoxincation    center. 

The  Crime  Commission  also  recommended 
establishment  of  inpatient  facilities  for 
diagnosis  a;id  Intensive  treatment  of  derelict 
inebriates.  In  this  area  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia made  an  Impressive  start  late  last 
year.  The  former  Women's  Pr.son  ct  Occo- 
quan was  converted  Into  a  modern  treat- 
ment facility  with  a  total  of  425  beds. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  potential 
value  of  this  facility  has  been  \irtually 
thrown  out  the  window.  The  DC.  Crime 
Commission,  which  studied  the  problem 
thoroughly,  warned  the  community  that  an 
inpatient  treatment  facility  cannot,  by  It- 
self, succeed  in  rehabilitating  alcoholics. 
Tlie  Commission  cited  the  conclusions  of 
numerous  authorities  on  alcoholism  that 
inpatient  care  should  be  given  only  for  a 
very  few  weeks,  and  that  rehabilitation,  if 
it  is  to  be  successful,  must  come  from  com- 
munity-based outpatient  care  and  treat- 
ment. Indeed,  the  Commission  said  that 
an  inpatient  facility  can  be  no  more  success- 
ful in  rehabilitating  alcoholics  than  a  penal 
institution,  unless  residential  facilities  and 
after-care  treatment  programs  are  provided 
in  the  heart  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  prophetic  words  of  the  DC.  Crime 
Commission  have  now  come  home  to  roost. 
The  Occoquan  Treatment  Center  has  proved 
to  be  a  total  failure,  and  It  will  remain  a 
total  failure  until  the  necessary  suppyortlve 
facilities  are  provided  In  the  District.  Even 
worse,  it  is  a  cruel  hoax  upon  the  alcoholics 
who  have  gone  there  with  high  hopes  that 
at  last  they  could  find  appropriate  treatment 
for  their  problems. 

The  DC.  Crime  Commission  recommended 
that  commitment  to  the  Inpatient  facilities 
should  be  stopped,  and  that  treatment  for 
alcoholism  should  be  handled  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

It  Is  highly  unfortunate  that  the  court  of 
general  sessions  has  Ignored  this  recom- 
mendation. Judges  who  commit  alcoholics  to 
the  Occoquan  Treatment  Center  are  clearly 
sending  them  there  for  punishment,  not  lor 
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treatment.  They  are  allowing  the  District 
government  to  hide  the  fact  that  adequate 
treatmea;  for  dlco.icUcs  caunot  oe  Jjuiid. 
and  they  are  condoning  the  D.strlcfs  failure 
to  estaSUsU  adequate  treatment  prosrams.  A 
judije  who  falls  to  make  certain  that  ade- 
qua-e  treatment  Is  available,  and  sends  an 
alcoholic  to  the  treatment  facilities  simply 
be?:iuse  It  U  there  and  It  Is  not  filled.  Is  not 
discharging  hts  Judicial  obUgaUons  In  a  wise 
and  hum-ine  way 

Unless  the  court  of  general  sciflons  con- 
tinues to  maintain  a  close  surveillance  over 
the  adequacy  of  the  trsatment  avaJlnble  for 
derelict  inebriates  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, that  treatment  will  continue  to  be  penal 
rather  than  rehabilitative  in  nature,  and  we 
will  all  be  doomed  to  the  spect.icle  of  con- 
t.nued  urrests  and  detention  for  simple  pub- 
lic intoxication.  In  short,  the  problem  will 
be  magnlfled  rather  than  reduced,  ancl  the 
m.t:ic!.ite  of  the  Easter  decision  will  be 
frustrated. 

In  summary,  this  brief  review  readily  dem- 
onstrates that  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
a  long,  long  way  to  go  before  an  adequate 
replacement  for  the  criminal  system  of  han- 
dling derelict  Inebriates  Is  actually  in  opera- 
tion It  should  have  been  in  operation  before 
now.  and  there  Is  no  excuse  for  the  delays 
that  have  occurred  I  have  therefore  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  1740.  that  will  accelerate 
these  changes.  We  cannot  wait  another  one  or 
two  or  five  ye.irs  before  detoxification  centers 
replace  our  police  precincts,  and  Inpatient 
and  outpatient  facilities  replace  our  criminal 
court.R.  The  wise  and  efficient  administration 
of  criminal  Justice,  as  well  as  simple  human- 
ity, requires  that  this  be  done  now.  not  later. 
My  bill  will  establish  the  facilities  that  are 
needed,  and  will  spell  out  the  procedures 
undpr  which  they  may  properly  be  made 

I  would  like  to  note  that  my  bill.  S  1740. 
Is  patterned  after  a  House  bill,  H.R.  6143.  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  G  Elliott  Hagan 
of  Georgia  earlier  this  year.  Congressman 
Hagan  has  been  fighting  a  lonely  battle  In 
Congress  for  nn  enlightened  approach  to  alco- 
holism, ever  since  he  came  here  from  the 
Georgia  State  Legislature.  We  are  all  grate- 
ful for  his  initiative  and  leadership  In  this 
matter 

A  House  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Con- 
g-essman  John  Dowdy  of  Texas,  has  already 
held  one  day  of  very  helpful  hearings  on 
Congressman  Hagans  bill.  The  suggestions 
made  by  Congre.ssman  Dowdy  and  the  testi- 
mony presented  at  those  hearings,  together 
With  comments  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  led  me  to 
re.lse  Congressman  Hagans  bill  In  a  few 
respects  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  holding  hearings  on 
S  1740,  and  I  understand  that  Congressman 
IXiwdy  wUl  be  holding  further  hearings  on 
H  R  6143  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
House  in  developing  final  legislation  that  will 
fully  and  adequately  meet  the  crisis  that 
nt'W  exists. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  situation  as  It 
presently  exists  In  the  rest  of  the  country 
I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  my  home 
State,  Maryland,  or  indeed  any  State  In  the 
countrv'.  has  a  more  progressive  procedure 
for  handlint;  derelict  Inebriates  than  the  one 
I  have  Just  described  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But  I  cannot  do  so. 

In  Maryland,  during  the  18-month  period 
extending  from  January  1.  1964  through 
July  1,  1965.  12.785  Individuals  were  con- 
victed of  public  intoxication.  And  3.533  of 
these  people  h.ad  more  than  one  conviction 
f  jr  this  so-called  offense  within  a  12-month 
period  during  that  time  Think  of  the  In- 
credible waste  of  our  police  force,  and  the  de- 
grading effect  upon  the  Judges  who  mu.st 
dally  pretend  to  dispense  Justice  to  these 
unfortunate  individuals.  And  I  am  Informed 
that  the  Baltimore  Sun  papers  have  reported 
some    27    deaths    of    persons    arrested    for 


drunkenness,  while  walling  for  a  court  hear- 
ing, 111  the  past  five  years  alone.  It  is  in- 
credible that  a  civilized  society  could  per- 
petuate as  barbaric  a  custom  as  this  one. 

And  what  of  the  rehabilitative  treatment 
available  for  derelict  inebriates  in  Maryland.' 
A  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  tells  the  whole  story: 

"The  State  hospitals  have  no  treatment 
program  for  habitual  drunkenness  offenders, 
although  the  State  Department  of  Mental 
Health  has  proposed,  and  requesied  fi- 
nancing for.  a  rehabilitation  facility  for 
long-term  re-education  of  these  Individuals." 

The  lew  facilities  which  are  available  for 
Intensive  treatment  are  over-crowded  and 
under-staffed.  Although  State  department 
mental  health  oiEcials  are  aware  of  the  need 
to  develop  new  facilities,  no  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  this  purp<;)se.  Thus,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  Indeed  the 
rest  of  the  country,  has  hardly  begun  to  face 
up  to  the  problems  In  this  area. 

I  was  startled  to  read  lu  a  newspaper  sev- 
eral months  ago  that  Judges  In  Rockville, 
Maryland,  had  issued  a  report  stating  that 
although  the  Easter  decwlon  Is  not  applicable 
to  them,  the  problem  of  the  chronic  inebriate 
offender  shauld  be  studied  and  dealt  with 
because,  at  some  time  In  the  near  future, 
the  Maryland  courts  might  also  adopt  this 
approach.  These  Judges  either  did  not  under- 
stand, or  were  totally  unaware  of.  or  simply 
were  refusing  to  apply,  the  Joe  Driver  deci- 
sion handed  down  by  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Api>eals  In  January.  1966  In  that 
case,  the  court  held  that  the  eighth  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution  pro- 
hibits conviction  of  a  chronic  alcoholic  for 
public  Intoxication. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Driver  decision,  which  adopts  the  identical 
rule  as  the  Easter  decision.  Is  binding  upon 
every  Judge  In  every  court  In  the  State  of 
Maryland  today.  The  Maryland  Judiciary  l-s 
therefore  obligated.  Just  like  the  District  of 
Columbia  Judiciary,  to  Inquire  into  the  pos- 
sible applicability  of  the  defense  of  alcohol- 
Ism  for  every  inebriate  who  appears  before 
the  courts  Thus,  my  own  State  Is  facing  the 
same  problem  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
hx3  been  facing  for  the  past  year. 

The  U  S.  Crime  Commission,  like  the  D  C. 
Crime  Commission,  has  pointed  the  way  out 
of  this  archaic  use  of  the  criminal  law  to 
punish  Inebriates. 

Our  communities  In  Maryland  and 
throughout  the  country  undoubtedly  have 
not  had  sufflcien'.  time  to  react  to  It,  and  to 
begin  to  make  new  plans.  They  must  be  given 
the  Incentive  to  do  so. 

I  have  co-sponsored  with  35  other  Sena- 
tors the  Javlts-Mosa  bill,  S.  1608,  which 
would  provide  Federal  incentives  to  assist  the 
States  m  meeting  their  responsibilities  in 
this  area  As  the  US  Crime  Commission  has 
recognized,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
large  stake  m  assisting  States  m  removing 
the  problem  of  public  intoxication  from  the 
criminal  system  and  handling  It  through 
public  health,  welfare  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
cedures. 

The  bill  that  has  been  Introduced  can,  I 
am  certain,  be  strengthened.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  four  points  which  I  believe  should 
appear  In  any  final  legislation, 

First,  3.  1508  presently  contemplates  that 
detoxification  facilities  would  be  provided 
through  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  Is  now 
evident  that  the  entire  problem  of  public  In- 
toxication should  be  handled  outside  the 
sphere  of  law  enforcement,  and  S  1508 
should  therefore  be  revised  In  that  respect. 

Second.  It  Is  clear  that  the  problem  of 
public  intoxication  can  be  removed  from  the 
criminal  system  only  through  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  all  Interested  public  and  private 
agencies  and  institutions  The  requirement 
for  a  broad  community-wide  plan  for  the 
control  of  Intoxication  and  alcoholism,  to  be 
coordinated  with  other  comprehensive  health 


planning  already  provided  for  In  Federal  leg- 
islation, should  be  Included  In  S.   1508. 

Third,  It  Is  apparent  that  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  last  twenty  years 
during  which  slgmflcant  health  and  welfare 
legislation  has  been  enacted  covering  other 
serious  problems.  S.  1508  should  Include  a 
congressional  mandate  that  all  other  Federal 
legislation  In  the  field  of  health,  welfare,  and 
rehabilitation  must  be  utilized  In  the  fight 
against  alcoholism,  and  the  specific  statutes 
pertinent  to  this  problem  should  be  listed. 

Fourth,  as  I  have  already  noted.  It  Is  shock- 
ing to  learn  that  the  problem  of  alcoholism 
among  Federal  employees  is  handled  by  firing 
them,  not  rehabilitating  them.  S.  1508 
should  contain  a  specific  statement  of  Fed- 
eral policy  abolishing  this  Inhumane  practice. 

Finally,  the  Federal  efforts  in  the  area  of 
alcoholism  are  presently  split  up  among  a 
number  of  departments  and  agencies.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  In  S.  1508  for  an  Intra- 
governmental  committee  that  will  coordinate 
these  efforts,  reduce  duplication  of  work  and 
Insure  a  more  efficient  and  effective  treat- 
ment program. 

The  problems  that  I  have  discussed  today 
are  Just  really  beginning  to  appear  around 
the  country.  Courts  In  other  States  are  begin- 
ning to  study  these  problems,  and  soon  will 
force  local  communities  throughout  the 
country  to  change  their  ways  If  these 
changes  do  not  come  voluntarily.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  make  certain  that  our 
local  communities  have  the  resources  to  meet 
these  problems,  and  to  resolve  them,  before 
they  overwhelm  us. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELrXTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— LXVIII 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  KastenmeierI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tills  {X)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  th.e  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  11,  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
version  of  the  draft  bill  was  offered  by 
Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon,  which  would 
have  afforded  each  re^strant  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apiJear  in  person  and  be  repre- 
sented by  coun.sel  for  the  pui-pose  of  ap- 
I>ealing  the  cla.ssification  assigned  to  him 
by  his  local  board. 

Presently,  the  registrant  can  appear 
before  the  local  board  but  he  does  not 
have  access  to  a  personal  attorney.  There 
is  a  Government-appeals  agent  present, 
but  he  not  only  is  supi>  ".^ed  to  represent 
the  registrant,  but  also  the  interests  of 
the  local  board  itself.  At  times,  the  ap- 
peal agent  cannot  be  depended  on  to  aid 
the  registrant  and  in  many  communi- 
ties, according  to  General  Hershey's 
staff,  the.se  agents  seem  to  do  little  work 
at  all.  During  the  debate  on  Senator 
Morse's  amendment,  the  Senate  was 
mistakenly  misled  by  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Russell.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  erroneously  stated  that  the  ap- 
peals agent  represented  only  the  board 
and  that  the  registrant  had  his  own 
counsel.  This  is  not  the  case. 

At  an  appeal  hearing,  the  registrant 
cannot  appear  in  person  to  present  his 
request  for  a  new  clas.sification  and  he 
has  no  counsel  to  represent  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  registrant  Is,  in  ef- 
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feet,  outside  the  due  process  of  law  which 
should  protect  him  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  he  is  effectually  deprived  of 
rights  wliich  are  h;s  under  constitutional 
guarantees.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
amend  the  committee  bill  and  provide 
the  registrant  with  the  right  to  a  per- 
sonal appearance  and  the  right  to  coun- 
sel.   

CONGRESSMAN  RODINO  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICANS  OF 
ITALIAN  DESCENT 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  several  Members  of  the  House 
have  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  fellow  citizens  who  are  of  Italian 
origin  have  been  defamed  by  reason  of 
their  common  ancestry  with  those  who 
were  the  subject  of  the  recent  Commis- 
sion report  on  organized  crime.  I  believe, 
as  do  many  Members  of  this  body,  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  right  that 
wrong  and  let  the  record  speak  for 
Itself. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  able  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  just  that  by  singling 
out  a  symposium  recently  held  in  New 
York  City  honoring  the  contribution  to 
America  by  one  of  the  first  Italians  to 
come  to  these  shores.  I  refer  to  Giovanni 
da  Verrazano,  the  discoverer  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  North  America. 

On  Saturday,  April  15,  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  in  New  York  City,  a  sym- 
posium was  held  by  the  Italian  Historical 
Society  of  America,  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  making  known  the  contributions 
of  Italy  and  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
to  our  land.  The  subject  of  that  sym- 
po.-.ium,  presided  over  by  John  N.  La- 
Corte.  Its  founder-director,  was  "Italian 
Contribution  lo  America,:  An  Examina- 
tion and  Appraisal."  Panelists  included 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court, 
Paul  P  Rao:  New  York  State  surrogate, 
Samuel  DeFalco;  deputy  comptroller  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  Joseph  J.  Perrinl; 
E.  Howard  Molisani,  ILGWU  official;  and 
Frederick  Cuttitta,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Association  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  Edward 
D.  Re,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  sirved  as  moderator  of  the  sym- 
;osium,  which  dealt  with  contributions 
presently  being  made  by  Americans  of 
Italian  heritage,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
forebearers,  in  every  aspect  of  American 
life  including  labor,  industry,  education, 
government,  law.  and  the  judiciary. 

At  a  luncheon  which  followed,  the 
principal  speaker  was  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  of  Italian  heritage, 
who  has  made  outstanding  contributions 
himself  in  the  field  of  government  and 


public  service.  Mr.  Rodino,  incidentally, 
paid  tribute  to  Verrazano  in  remarks  be- 
fore this  House  on  April  13  in  connection 
with  the  proclamation  by  the  Governor 
of  his  State  naming  April  17  as  Verra- 
zano Day  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  His 
talk,  which  disclosed  the  little  known  fact 
that  our  late  Speaker,  the  beloved  Sam 
Rayburn,  shared  a  common  ancestry 
with  the  millions  of  our  citizens  of  Italian 
origin,  helps  to  reflect  the  true  place  of 
the  Italian  influence  not  only  in  our 
American  way  of  life  but  in  civilization  as 
well. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  copy  of  his  talk  as 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  have 
read  the  unjust  accusations  in  the 
Crime  Commission  report,  and  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  capable  leadership 
we  are  receiving  from  distinguished 
Americans  of  Italian  origin. 

The  speech  follows: 

Convention  demands  that  a  guest  speaker 
begin  his  talk  with  an  e.xpresslon  of  his  de- 
light and  pleasure,  his  honor  and  privilege 
at  having  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

I  have  tried  my  very  best  to  circumvent  this 
conventionality,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  fact  Is  I  am  delighted,  I  am  pleased,  I 
am  honored  and  privileged  to  Join  with  you 
In  this  Italian  Historical  Society  Verrazano 
Day  celebration.  And  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  with  you.  in  the  fearless 
Columbian  tradition,  the  Italian  contribution 
to  America. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  Is  "God's 
Crucible." 

This  is  an  apt  and  fitting  metaphor  for 
the  great  melting  pot. 

Over  the  years,  however,  I  have  become 
increasingly  aware  that  it  is  a  highly  mis- 
understood, a  grossly  misinterpreted  meta- 
phor. 

Contrary  to  the  widely  embraced  miscon- 
ception, we  do  not  pour  the  peoples  of  the 
world — ^wlth  their  unique  cultures,  their  dif- 
fering customs,  hopes  and  dreams — into  an 
Imaginary  cauldron  and  boll  them  together 
until  aU  traces  of  Individuality  are  lost. 

The  alchemy  of  America  Is  quite  differ- 
ent, and  the  end  product  Is  more  precious 
than  gold,  more  durable  than  diamonds. 

Our  melting  pot  process  operates  in  a  much 
more  subtle  way  than  the  mere  blending  of 
ingredients,  and  we  achieve  something  far 
more  desirable. 

The  phenomenom  of  America,  her  unrivaled 
strength  and  towering  greatness,  as  I  have 
observed  It,  Is  the  direct  result  of  an  in- 
complete surrender — yes.  an  Incomplete  sur- 
render— of  traditions  and  Ideals  among  those 
who  come  to  make  their  homes  here. 

The  fabric  of  America  is  a  rich  tapestry  of 
many  threads,  singular  strands  of  other  cul- 
tures, other  customs — the  imported  wealth 
of  a  nation  of  Immigrants. 

Each  man  preserves  in  varying  degree  the 
patterns  of  living  of  his  family  and  his 
family's  origin. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  he  is  Influenced 
by  and  in  turn  exerts  influence  upon  all 
others  with  whom  he  comes  In  contact.  There 
Is  continuous  Interchange,  unavoidable 
cross-fertUlzatlon. 

Consciously  and  unconsciously,  the  give- 
and-take  of  daily  living  works  lt«  magic. 

In  clinging  to  his  ancient  heritage  and 
honored  family  traditions,  even  if  only  sym- 
bolically, the  first-generation,  fifth-genera- 
tion or  tenth-generation  American  is  not 
any  less  a  good  citizen  and  a  loyal  country- 
man. 

And  therein  lies  the  true  strength  of  our 
nation;  the  true  source  of  her  viability;  the 
true   nature  of  her   greatness. 


It  is  W'ithln  this  framework,  and  In  this 
context,  that  the  Italian  contribution  to 
America  must  be  examined  and  appraised. 

Tlie  l.ite  Nicolas  Murry  Butler,  the  distin- 
guished educator  and  longtime  president  of 
Columbia  University,  once  said — and  I  quote: 

"The  place  of  Italy  in  civilization  is  best 
shown  by  trying  to  subtract  that  place  from 
world  history.  Take  away  her  scientific  ac- 
complishments, her  statesmanship,  her  lead- 
ership of  the  world  for  many  years  and  what 
have  you  left?  The  world  looks  badly  de- 
c.ipitated.  You  can  subtract  Italian  culture 
from  civilization  only  by  destroying  that 
civ.lization." 

That  appraisal  is  at  least  as  true  for  Ameri- 
can history  as  for  world  history. 

From  the  very  beginning,  it  was  stalwart 
sons  of  Italy  at  the  helm  of  discovery,  ex- 
ploration and  colonization. 

Among  them,  first  and  foremost,  was  Co- 
lumbus, who  defied  the  dangers  of  the  un- 
charted Atlantic  and  gave  America  the 
rallying  cry  which  to  this  very  day  shapes 
our  destiny:   "Onward,  ever  onward." 

So,  too,  there  was  Giovanni  da  Verrazano, 
whom  we  honor  today,  the  Florentine  navi- 
gator who  discovered  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  island  of  Manhattan,  where  we  are  met 
for  the  occasion. 

In  the  uncertainty  and  despair  of  the 
early  Colonial  era,  Italian  settlers  gave  direc- 
tion and  purpose,  drawing  upon  their  heri- 
tage as  leaders  and  builders  to  shape  the 
foundation  on  which  America  would  rise, 
grow  and  prosper. 

Italian  Influence  extended  into  every  as- 
pect of  Colonial  life — banking,  trading,  sci- 
ence, government,  medicine,  music,  art, 
literature. 

Italian  pioneers  paved  the  way  for  the  in- 
exorable westward  migration.  Fra  Marco  da 
Nizza  explored  an  area  that  reached  from  the 
Mexican  border  to  Nebraska.  Father  Euseblo 
Chino  penetrated  the  Southwest  In  1600  and 
launched  America's  great  cattle  Industry. 

The  Tagliaferro  family  of  Genoa  settled 
in  Jamestown  In  1637  and  produced  a  line- 
age of  public  servants  that  continued  to  the 
present  era.  The  late  House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  was  a  Tagliaferro  on  his  mother's 
side. 

So.  too,  the  Tontl  family,  in  1650,  became 
the  forerunners  of  American  statesmanship 
and  contributed  military  strategists,  explor- 
ers, traders,  businessmen,  who  established 
the  first  trading  post  in  Chicago  and  helped 
found  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Like  rich  veins  of  pure  gold,  Italian  In- 
iluence  glitters  across  the  pages  of  Ameri- 
can history,  from  the  beginning  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  our  distinguished 
speakers  at  this  morning's  Symposium  for 
proof  of  the  depth  and  vitality,  the  scope 
and  diversity  of  the  continuing  Italian  con- 
tribvition   to   our  United   States, 

It  is  uniortunate,  indeed,  that  the  bril- 
liance and  importance  of  men  such  as  these 
are  obscured,  obliterated  and  overshadowed 
in  the  minds  of  many  Americans. 

I  am  referring — sadly — to  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  heed  only  the  sensational 
headlines,  and  would  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  misdeeds  of  a  small  minority  of  the  Italo- 
American  community,  and  convict  by  asso- 
ciation all  members  of  that  communir\'. 

What  a  heavy  cross  Americans,  law-abid- 
ing, law-respecting  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  are  being  asked  to  bear! 

The  drop  of  evil  is  poisoning  the  oceans 
of  good. 

We  dare  not  stand  idly  by. 

Guilt  by  association  Is  insidious,  but  guilt 
by  reason  of  national  origin — often  genera- 
tions removed — is  far  worse. 

The  situation  demands  that  we  work 
harder.  We  must  find  effective  means  to 
counteract  the  harm  and  damage  that  the 
sordid  headlines  inevitably  Inspire. 
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We  must  correct  erroneous  Impre&slons 
and  false  conclusions. 

We  must  do  much  more  than  we  have 
been  doing  to  emphasize  the  positive,  to  let 
our  fellow  Americans  know  that  the  trouble- 
makers are  a  despised  and  unrepresentative 
minority  among  vast  numbers  of  decent, 
honest,  hard-working  pe<sple 

It  Is  essential  that  we  let  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans kni>w  how  much  our  great  and  re- 
spected Americans  of  Italian  descent  have 
contributed  and  are  contributing  to  the 
everlasting  glory  of  our  nation 

The  task  will  require  all  the  Ingenuity 
and  enterprise   that  we  can  organlze. 

I  am  ple.ised  to  say  that  many  organiza- 
tions of  distinguished  Americans  of  Italian 
origin  are  already  providing  leadership  In 
this  effort  Such  organizations  will  prove  ef- 
fective instruments  for  education  and  en- 
lightenment They  win  prove  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  struggle  for  fair  play  and 
simple  justice 

Through  the  patient,  dedicated  work  of 
such  worthwhile  organizations,  through 
meetings  and  programs  such  as  this  one  to- 
day, we  are  seeking  to  lift  and  scatter  the 
dark,  ominous  clouds  of  misguided  public 
opinion 

The  :;i?ht  of  truth  must  be  permitted  to 
shine  through 

The  deeds,  the  acts,  the  sacrlflces  that 
went  int-o  the  making  of  the  Italian  legacy 
to  America  must  be  known,  so  that  all  Amer- 
icans may  appreciate  the  boundless  dedica- 
tion of  Americans  of  Italian  descent  to  the 
well-being  ;>f  this  nation. 

We  desire  all  Americans  to  share  with  us 
our  modest  pride  In  the  diverse  and  far- 
reaching  contributions  we  have  nxade 
throuKh  nearly  five  centuries  to  the  founding 
and  the  building  of  a  stronger,  healthier, 
happier  America. 

We  must  breathe  fresh  life  Into  the  dust- 
covered  chapters  of  history  that  tell  of  the 
tears  and  toll  of  those  who  came  from  Italy 
to  become  working  partners  In  the  unselfish 
effort  t<3  forge  a  better  nation  than  the  world 
has  e\er  known. 

We  mijst  rake  the  coals  of  history,  so  that 
all  m^iy  see  the  bright  glow  of  love  and  loyal- 
ty that  shines  more  warmly  than  ever  In 
the  hearts  of  Italian-Americans  from  coast 
to  coast 

America  would  be  diminished  and  de- 
meaned were  the  contributions  of  the  sons 
.\nd  d.iughters  of  Italian  heritage  s<;ime- 
how  to  be  withdrawn,  denounced  or  denied. 
Italian  Influence  Is  Inextricably  a  part  of 
America 

It  Is  a  part  of  every  sinew  and  cell,  of  every 
vital  organ,  of  every  nerve  and  tissue,  down 
to  the  very  marrow  of  every  bone 

Italian-American  blood  enriches  the  main- 
stream  of   America 

It  h.is  given,  and  It  continues  to  give. 
strength  and  character  and  vitality  to  the 
nation 

It  shal!  alw.iys  be  so.  ever  and  forever. 
And    this   Is   the   message   we   must   carry 
forth  from  this  hall. 
Thank  you 


from  a  6-week  tour  of  Vietnam.  And  like 
so  many  other  journalists  and  otiier 
visitors  to  that  beleaguered  country,  Mr. 
Richards  returned  home  convinced  that 
President  Johnson  Is  doing  the  right 
thing,  following  the  best  course  of  action. 

In  a  series  of  answers  to  reader- 
submitted  questions  that  appear  in  the 
Oregonian,  Mr  Richards  says  he  did  not 
see  one  single  baby  burned  by  napalm 
in  Vietnam;  that  he  never  saw  a  village 
that  was  destroyed  by  our  bombing;  that 
It  would  be  •immoral"  to  abandon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  now. 

Mr.  Richards  states  further  that  jour- 
nalists who  visit  Vietnam  are  "en- 
coura^^ed"  to  go  and  see  for  themselves 
what  is  really  going  on  there.  There  is 
no  censorship  of  the  foreign  press  in 
Vietnam  or  no  attempts  made  to  pres- 
sure correspondents  into  telling  a  story 
from  any  particular  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Richards  has  performed  a  valu- 
able public  service  by  keeping  the  Amer- 
ican people  Informed  on  the  real  story 
in  Vietnam  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  into  the  Record  his  article,  en- 
titled 'Most  War  Objections  Prove 
Invalid"; 


A  FIRSTHAND  OBSKRVER  SUP- 
PORTS PRt:SIDELN'T  JOHNSON  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr     JACOBS     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanhnou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  IMr  AxbertI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thL;  ix)int  in  the 
REcoRn  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE-AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Leveictt  Richards,  military  editor  of  the 
Oregonian  newspaper,  recently  returned 


Most    War    Objections    Prove    Invalid 

I  By  Leverett  Richards) 
In  the  two  months  since  my  return  from 
a  six-week  tour  of  Vietnam  I  have  been  bom- 
barded with  questions.  Here  are  some  of  the 
most  common  questions,  with  the  answers  as 
I  see  them; 

Q  How  could  you  claim  you  did  not  see 
a  single  baby  burned  by  napalm  In  Vietnam 
in  the  face  of  Ramparts  magazines  report 
that  a  million  children  have  been  killed.  In- 
jured or  burned'' 

A  For  the  same  reason  Dr.  Howard  Rusk, 
of  New  York  University  College  of  medicine, 
was  unable  to  Ond  such  a  cixse  In  a  survey  of 
20  major  civilian  hospitals  from  the  Delta  to 
the  Highlands  of  Vietnam 

William  Pepper,  of  Mercy  College,  author 
of  the  Rampart,s  article,  admitted  In  a  taped 
interview  that  the  million  "  estimate  was  his 
own. 

Don  Rochlen.  invesUgator  for  the  Joint 
US.  Public  Affairs  Office  In  Saigon,  at  my  re- 
quest conducted  a  detailed  investigation  and 
reported  last  week  .  .  .  v  One  thing  our 
laborious  research  on  the  subject  makes  clear 
beyond  a  doubt— the  figures  in  Peppers 
articles  are  grossly  exaggerated 

■  We  can  find  no  basis  whatsoever  for  the 
Pepper  totals  .  In  the  past  20  months  I 
have  personally  visited  18  Vietnamese  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  nation  and  only  at  two 
of  them  did  I  actually  see  burn  cases  which 
were  claimed  to  be  a  result  of  napalm. 

■Those  were  at  the  provincial  hospitals 
of  Qui  Nhon  i8  cases)  and  Quang  Ngal  il 
case  I.  Out  of  9  cases  I  saw.  there  were  only 
3  patients  under  age  18. 

This  Is  hardly  the  kind  of  picture  Dr. 
Benjiiroln  Spocks  paints  " 

In  short  a  :ew— a  very  few — adults  and 
youngsters  have  been  burned  by  napalm,  nc- 
cidentally  But  even  Pepper's  own  team  of 
four  doctors  in  three  weeks  of  InvestlgMtlng 
h^ve  been  unable  to  And  one  victim  to  bring 
back  to  the  U  S. 

Q  How  can  you  say  you  never  saw  a  vil- 
lage destroyed  by  bombing  in  all  your  flights 
from  one  end  of  South  Vietnam  to  the 
ot  .'ier ' 

A  Because  It  Is  true  JUSPAO  reports  by 
letter  this  week  that  "about  150"  Innocent 
civilians  have  been  killed  by  U.S.  bombs  In 
the  past  four  months — but  only  by  tragic 
accident,  for  which  pilots  were  punished 
In  at  least  one  case 

"We  have  never  bombed  villages  as  such." 
Rochlen  report*,  "only  targets  selected  be- 


cause they  are  hostile,  are  firing  on  friendly 
forces,  or  by  hard  Intelligence  are  known 
enemy   strong   points." 

This  Is  the  kind  of  elaljorate  system  I 
found:  It  took  our  Forward  Air  Controller 
25  minutes  to  Identify  positively  a  t.^rget 
In  the  Jungle — during  which  he  was  fired  at 
by  automatic  weapons — before  we  were  au- 
thorized to  bomb  the  jungle  hideout,  which 
proved  to  be  a  Viet  Cong  supply  dump  that 
exploded  and  biu'ned. 

We  have  moved  villages,  like  Ben  Sue  In 
the  Iron  Triangle,  but  built  a  new  village, 
and  paid  each  family  8.000  piastres. 

Q.  If  what  you  say  Is  true,  why  have  com- 
mittees such  as  Terre  des  Hommes  been  es- 
tablished to  provide  medical  care  for  burned 
children? 

A  Terre  des  Hommes  Is  a  permanent  Swiss 
rescue  agency,  organized  to  help  all  people 
everywhere  who  need  medical  aid.  At  last 
report  Terre  des  Hommes  had  flown  109  chil- 
dren to  Switzerland.  Only  'wo  were  Identified 
as   burned   by   napalm. 

"We  don't  give  a  damn  whether  the  war 
Is  right  or  WTong,"  Mrs,  Tatlana  Ttircl,  a 
full-time  volunteer  for  Terre  des  Hommes. 
told  reporters  In  Lausanne.  Switzerland,  "We 
have  refused  to  help  American  political 
groups  protesting  the  war.  or  accept  their 
help" 

Q.  How  could  anyone  be  so  brainwashed? 
W'hat  does  LBJ  pay  you  for  putting  out  his 
propaganda? 

A.  Nobody  brainwashed  me.  There  Is  no 
censorship  on  the  foreign  press  In  South 
Vietnam.  Officials  will  brief  you  If  you  ask 
for  a  briefing.  They  encourage  you  to  go 
and  see  for  yourself.  They  will  send  you  lit- 
erally anywhere  you  want  to  go — except 
over  North  Vietnam — at  your  own  risk.  No- 
body paid  me  a  cent,  except  The  Oregonian. 
and  It  doesn't  censor  me.  either. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  "a  war  of  construc- 
tion rather  than  destruction''"  Don't  you 
know  we  are  destroying  a  2.000-year-old  civ- 
ilization and  devastating  a  whole  country? 
A.  "We  "  are  not.  but  the  Viet  Cong  are, 
deliberately  torturing,  mutilating  and  mur- 
dering a  whole  class  of  people,  the  mayors. 
teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  agricultural  lead- 
ers In  the  villages. 

It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  until  some 
critic  of  the  administration  "uncovers"  the 
"scandal"  of  the  billions  we  are  pouring  into 
Vietnam  to  build  a  whole  new  economy.  14 
major  jet  airports,  seven  deep-water  sea- 
ports, a  half  dozen  major  supply  depots. 
highways,  bridges,  rock  quarries,  water  works. 
communications  systems,  and  hospitals 

Q  What  do  you  mean  "No  one  Is  hungry" 
(In  Vietnam)  ? 

A.  A  poor  choice  of  words.  No  one  Is  starv- 
ing— except  in  Viet  Cong  prisons.  Doctors 
report  only  "technical"  cases  of  malnutri- 
tion, and  these  are  rare  today. 

Q  Doesn't  our  puppet.  Ky.  come  from 
North  Vietnam'' 

A  Premier  Cao  Ky  is  nobody's  puppet. 
Yes.  he  comes  from  Hanoi  So  did  all  but 
one  of  the  ruling  committee  in  South  Viet- 
nam. So  did  840.000  others,  by  official  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  count.  All  tor 
the  same  reason  — to  escape  the  Communist 
reign  of  terror,  to  build  a  free  nation  south 
of  the  17th  parallel. 

Q,  Didn't  Bernard  Fall  say  this  was  a  pop- 
ular revolt  ag.unst  the  government' 

A.  The  Inte  Dr.  Bernard  Fall,  ten  yean 
ago,  and  other  historians,  like  Bernard  New- 
man In  his  brief  authoritative  "Background 
to  Vietnam."  note,  correctly,  that  the  under- 
ground movement  against  the  Japanese  in 
World  War  II  and  the  French  thereafter. 
had  tiic  support  of  nationalists  throughout 
Vietnam  who  sought  independence. 

The  French  gave  Vietnam  its  independence 
March  8.  1949  But  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  ambition 
was  really  Communist  domination  of  all 
Vietnam."  to  quote  Newman  "Hence,  having 
gained  every   advantage  around  the  confer- 
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ence  table,  he  plunged  the  country  into  civil 

w.-.r."  again. 

Actually,  Ho,  a  professional  Communist 
from  the  'age  of  12.  had  long  planned  to  con- 
Quer  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  He  revealed  his 
true  aim  in  1953  when  he  Invaded  Laos,  by- 
passed the  traditional  capital  at  Luang 
Prabang  and  started  to  move  Into  northeast 
Thailand.  . 

Q  What  makes  you  think  that  the  Viet 
cone  the  NLF  (National  Liberation  Front) 
and  the  PRP  (People's  Republican  Party)  of 
South  Vietnam  are  controlled  from  Hanoi  by 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh? 

A  Written  and  broadcast  orders  inter- 
cepted by  US.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces; 
Pictures  testimony  of  defectors  and  prison- 
ers' and  documents  like  the  one  seized  in 
May.  196-2,  in  Ba  Xuyen  province,  dated  Dec. 
7  1961,  which  said: 

The  new  party  is  to  be  given  an 
outward  appearance  corresponding  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  party  (Lao  Dong,  workers  Com- 
munist party)  .  .  .  As  a  means  of  supporting 
our  sabotage  of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  oi 
advancing  the  plan  of  Invasion  of  the  South, 
at  the  same  time  permitting  the  Front  for 
Uberatlon  of  the  South  to  recruit  new  ad- 
herents and  gain  sympathy  of  non-aligned 
countries  In  Southeast  Asia. 

•The  PRP  win  have  only  the  appearance 
of  independent  existence.  Actually  our  party 
is  nothing  but  the  Lao  Dong  (Communist) 
Party  unified  from  north  to  south,  under  the 
direction  of  the  central  executive  committee, 
the  chief  of  which  is  President  Ho  Chi 
Miiih  ..." 

Q  How  can  vou  call  this  an  invasion, 
when  most  of  the  Viet  Cong  are  South  Viet- 
namese? 

A.  The  Internal  onul  Control  Commission, 
after  extensive  investigation,  found,  June  21, 
1962.  that  ".  .  .  There  Is  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  PAVN  (People's  Army  of  (North)  Vlet- 
n.imi  has  violated  Articles  10.  19,  24,  and  27, 
In  specific  Instances. 

"  .  .  In  specific  Instances  there  Is  evidence 
to  show  that  armed  and  unarmed  personnel, 
arms,  munitions  and  other  supplies  to  sup- 
port organize,  carry  out  hostile  activities, 
including  armed  attacks,  have  been  sent 
down  from  the  North." 

Q.  How  do  you  defend  our  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement? 

A  1  d  )n't  We  didn't  violate  It.  We  didn't 
sign  it.  Neither  did  South  Vietnam. 

Nobodv  did.  except  France  and  North  Viet- 
n.im  And  Ho  Chi  Minh  violated  the  a^ee- 
ment  within  a  month. 

When  he  found  the  Vietn.imese  voting 
against  Communism  with  their  feet,  fleeing 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  escape  his 
rule,  he  closed  the  borders.  In  violation  of 
the  provLslon  that  the  border  should  be  open 
for  300  d.iys  for  Vietnamese  to  choose  freely 
between  North  and  South. 

The  United  Suites  did  declare  In  writing 
that  we  would  "refrain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  to  disturb  the  agreements 
reached,  and  warned  that  we  would  view  with 
grave  concern  "any  renev.-al  of  aggression  In 
violation  of  them." 

It    is    because    of    Ho's    violations    of    the 
agreement  that  we  are  fighting  there  today. 
Q   Sen    Wayne  Morse  says  this  war  is  Ille- 
gal. What  do  you  say? 

A.  It  couldn't  be  more  legal.  The  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  for  mutual  protection 
against  aggression,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
80  to  1. 

Presidents  Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  John- 
son each  affirmed  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
help  Vietn.im  resist  aggression. 

The  Joint  Congrefsional  Resolution  of  Aug. 
5.  1964.  authorizing  the  President  ".  .  .  To 
take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  pro- 
tocol state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  de- 


fense for  Its  freedom,"  passed  by  504  votes 
to  2. 

Q.  Immoral? 

A  Nothing  could  be  more  immoral  than 
to  abandon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  the  Communist  terrorists  who  have  al- 
ready selectively  tortured  and  murdered  more 
than  11,000  villagers  In  the  past  nine  years. 

In  the  words  of  Douglas  Pike,  foremost 
authority  on  the  Viet  Cong,  in  the  foreword 
to  his  monumental  book  of  that  name; 

■"My  heart  goes  out  to  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, who  have  been  sold  out  again  and  again; 
whose  long  history  can  be  written  in  terms 
of  betrayal;  and  who,  based  on  this  long 
bitter  experience,  can  only  expect  that  even- 
tually America  will  sell  them  out. 

"'If  America  betrays  the  Vietnamese  people 
by  abandoning  them,  she  betrays  her  own 
heritage  (of  freedom) .'" 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  GOALS  FOR 
BETTER  FEDERAL-STATE  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  tMr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaicer.  last  week, 
President  Johnson  met  with  a  group  of 
New  England  Governors  in  Connecticut 
and  articulated  his  hopes  for  fruitful  re- 
lationships between  Federal  and  State 
Governments. 

In  an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Hart- 
ford Courant,  the  President's  remarks 
were  summarized  as  follows : 

He  was  right,  of  course,  when  he  said  that 
what  Is  needed  is  closer,  clearer  communica- 
tion between  the  White  House  and  State 
House.  Getting  through  to  each  other  Is  the 
first  step  In  meeUng  problems  requiring  na- 
tional and  state  cooperations.  He  was  right, 
too,  when  he  said  that  Federal  dollars  and 
directives  alone  cannot  meet  the  needs  of 
our  communities.  And  he  was  especially  right 
in  saying,  about  Federal  aid,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  the  servant,  not 
the  master,  of  the  citizen's  free  enterprise. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in- 
to the  Record  this  editorial,  praising  the 
President's  efforts  at  improving  Federal- 
State  relations : 

President  and  Governors 

With  problems  requiring  cooperation  be- 
tween federal  and  state  governments  as  In- 
tricate as  they  are.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  President  Johnson's  flying  visit 
here  yesterday  would  produce  concrete  an- 
swers   and    solutions   of    any    kind.   Indeed, 
President   and   Governors   sitting   down   to- 
gether for  the  space  of  a  few  hours  could  not 
even  begin  to  tick  off  the  problems  confront- 
ing New  England  to  say  nothing  of   grap- 
pling with  them.  When  the  matter  of  the 
New  Haven  Road  came  up,  for  example,  the 
President  could  only  assure  Connecticut  of- 
ficials and  citizens  that  this  transportation 
crisis  would  be  undergoing  special  scrutiny 
In  Washington  this  week.  And  so  along  across 
the  agenda  of  New  England  economic  devel- 
opment   federal   grants   to  states,  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare,    et    cetera.    Such 
broad   questions,   however  vital,  could   only 
draw  the  broadest  answers. 

The  value  of  the  session  at  Bradley  Field, 
however,  should  not  be  discounted.  It  be- 
spoke President  Johnson's  urgent  wish  for 
more  frultfull  relations  between  federal  and 


local  governments.  He  was  right,  of  course, 
when  he  said  that  what  is  needed  Is  closer, 
clearer  communication  between  White  House 
and  Stat€  House.  Getting  through  to  each 
other  is  the  first  step  In  meeting  problems 
requiring  national  and  state  cooperations. 
He  was  right,  too.  when  he  said  that  federal 
dollars  and  directives  alone  cannot  meet  the 
needs  of  our  conimunitles.  And  he  was  es- 
pecially right  in  saying,  anent  federal  aid, 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  be  the 
servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  citizens'  free 
enterorlse. 

Thus,  though  the  meeting  ot  President 
and  Governors  was  In  a  sense  a  token  session, 
that  token  was  reassuring.  As  he  had  prom- 
ised Governor  Dempsey  in  Washington  that 
he  would,  he  did  come  here  for  the  confer- 
ence New  England  wanted.  He  thought 
enough  of  it  to  bring  Cabinet  members  with 
him.  He  listened  as  well  as  was  heard.  He 
had  New  England  matters  outlined  to  him 
that  he  can  ponder  on  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington. He  imparted  the  feeling  that  ponder 
he  will.  It  would  be  easy  to  write  off  the 
'^residential  eSort  to  window  dressing,  and 
to  count  vesterday's  results  on  one  hand. 
Nevertheless,  the  meeting,  if  it  heightened 
the  confidence  cf  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments in  each  other,  served  as  much  of  a 
good  turn  as  It  could  under  the  circumstance. 
Not  a  great  deal  more  could  be  asked. 


THE  32D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  32d  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  The  oc- 
casion is  one  in  which  the  Congress  can 
look  back,  view  the  record,  and  find  firm 
justification  for  the  faith  in  rural  people 
it  demonstrated  in  1936  by  voting  Fed- 
eral credit  and  technical  assistance  for 
the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  bring- 
ing electricity  to  the  countryside.  The 
REA  program,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  enterprises  ever  undertaken 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  by  anyone. 

The  1.101  rural  electric  systems 
financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration today  provide  the  benefits 
of  electric  power  to  almost  23  million 
rural  people  in  2,610  of  the  Nation's  more 
than  3,000  counties — and  they  are  add- 
ing 150,000  new  consumers  annually. 

But  the  benefits  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  administered  by  REA 
extend  beyond  the  rural  households  and 
rural  businesses  served  by  REA-financed 
lines.  The  program  benefits  the  entire 
U.S.  community,  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional— rural  and  urban. 

The  availability  of  light  and  power  in 
rural  and  remote  areas  has  added  im- 
measurably to  national  growth.  The 
benefits  to  i-ural  people  of  the  better 
living  that  electrification  has  provided 
cannot  be  fully  nor  sufficiently  added  up. 
The  stabilizing  influence  rural  electrifi- 
cation has  had  on  countless  communities 
where  it  has  offered  employment  and  a 
source  of  new  hope  and  optimism  for 
rural  people  cannot  be  fully  credited. 
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These  aspects,  a^ide  from  the  purely 
technical  purposes  of  rural  electrlflca- 
tlon,  are  the  true  measure  and  the  true 
objective  of  the  program.  It  Is  this  iroal — 
giving  rural  people  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate fully  m  total  development  of  na- 
tional resources  and  to  share  In  the  re- 
sulting national  prosperity — that  makes 
rural  electrification  as  vital  today  as  32 
years  ago 

As  Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  has  recently  warned,  we  face 
today  the  serious  national  task  of  an- 
swerin:;  the  needs  of  a  njral  Ameiica 
starved  for  jobs,  and  an  urban  America 
starved  for  space.  '  If  we  are  going  to 
answer  this  challenge,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  available  In  rural  areas 
the  tools  and  resources  essential  for  de- 
velopment of  new  oppn-tunitics.  Electric 
power  in  rural  areas,  tor  example,  must 
be  available  luider  rates  and  conditions 
comparable  to  those  in  the  cities  before 
any  widespread  industrial  development 
can  take   place  m   the   countryside. 

Rural  electrification,  in  fact,  is  in  it- 
self rural  development.  The  Honorable 
Norman  M.  Clapp,  REA  Administrator, 
has  said : 

Rural  electrification  opens  the  door  to  rxiral 
areas  development  Rural  areas  development, 
!n  turn,  helps  make  rural  e'.ectrlficatton  more 
efflclent  The  two — rural  electrtflcailon  and 
rural  areas  development  -serve  one  anuther 
and  m  doing  so  they  s=rve  the  people  of 
rural  AnierUa 

REA  borrowers  them.-j'lves  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  offsetting  popu- 
lation los.ses  from  rural  underemploy- 
ment and  declines  In  f  irm.  mining,  and 
timber  employment  by  launching  active, 
aggre.ssive  pro-'rams  i^r  the  economic 
development  of  their  ser^-lce  areas.  Since 
1961,  REA  borrowers  hive  helped  create 
180.000  new  jobs  in  ru'il  areas  by  par- 
ticipating and  providing  leadership  in 
2.100  commercial,  industrial,  and  com- 
munity facilities  projects  launched  by 
local  groups 

Creating  this  kind  c'  opportunity  in 
the  countryside  ;a::  c.Titribute  substan- 
tially to  slowing  down,  haltl.ig,  or  revers- 
ing the  migration  from  farm  to  city  that, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  is  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  the  urban  problems  of  congestion 
and  poverty.  As  long  as  rural  America 
accounts  for  97  percent  of  the  United 
States  land  mass  and  yet  has  only  30 
percent  of  the  national  population,  we 
shall  never  achieve  a  logical,  efficient, 
2nd  eco.'wmic  balance  in  the  use  of  our 
available  resources  At  stake  in  the 
struggle  to  achieve  that  kind  of  balance 
is  gre.'iter  national  prosperity,  greater 
opport'inity  for  all  American.?,  and  great- 
er efficiency  In  the  use  of  our  increasingly 
limited  natural  resources. 

S  1  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize that  when  we  speak  of  rural  electri- 
fication we  do  not  refer  to  the  mere  con- 
nection of  powerlines,  or  the  mere 
Installation  of  circuitry.  We  refer  instead 
to  these  connections  and  those  installa- 
tions as  an  integral  part  of  total  develop- 
ment of  resources  and  creation  of  greater 
economic  prosperity  and  opportunity  for 
all  Americans — rural  and  urban  alike. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  House  to 
join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
rural  electrification  program  for  the  In- 


valuable nationwide  service  it  has  per- 
formed In  the  past  32  years  and  to  the 
.significant  role  it  will  be  called  upon  to 
play  in  future  years  as  this  Nation  faces 
the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 


OUR  COMMITMENT  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
E.\ST 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Corman  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  is  grave  and 
perilous.  As  of  this  moment,  we  know- 
that  Egyptian  troops  have  massed  on 
Israel's  borders  and  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  has  called  up  an  estimated 
100,000  reservists.  This  morning's  reports 
state  that  President  Nasser  annoiuiced 
he  has  Imposed  a  blockade  against  Is- 
raeli ships  to  the  Red  Sea  through  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba;  that  he  has  "dared  '  Is- 
rael to  go  to  war  over  the  move:  and 
that  he  has  banned  non-Israeli  ships 
carrying  "strategic  materials  "  through 
the  gulf  to  the  Israeli  port  of  Eilat.  Israel 
has  let  it  be  known  that  it  would  regard 
this  action  as  an  act  of  war.  Harrassment 
from  Syrian  raids  continues  on  Israel's 
borders.  The  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force,  which  has  been  stationed  in  the 
Middle  East  to  maintain  the  peace,  has 
been  withdrawn.  War  in  the  Middle  East 
appears  highly  probable. 

The  'war  of  nerves"  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  has  been  going  on 
since  Israel  became  a  nation.  For  two 
decades  there  have  been  flareups  and 
crises  as  this  small  country  has  striven 
to  build  a  democratic  nation  in  that  un- 
easy part  of  the  v.orld.  Israel  has  always 
been  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors  and 
has  had  to  constantly  fight  for  its  verj' 
life.  Its  determination  has  made  it  the 
freest  country  in  the  Middle  East.  It  has 
opened  its  d:X)rs  without  question  to  the 
melting  pot  of  humanity  who  came  to  its 
shores  for  refuge;  it  has  progressed  in 
agriculture,  technology,  education,  and 
culture:  it  has  taken  a  barren  desert  and 
made  it  into  a  livable,  productive  land: 
it  has  assisted  and  has  inspired  under- 
developed nations  to  follow  its  example 
of  self-su£Bciency.  It  is  the  bastion  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East  and  a  tes- 
timony to  the  spirit  which  has  made  our 
own  country  great. 

Israel  has  been  and  is  a  peace-loving 
nation  Today,  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
aggressive  acts  against  her.  Premier 
E^hkol  has  offered  to  withdraw  Israeli 
forces  from  the  Israel-Egyptian  frontier 
if  President  Nasser  does  the  same,  and 
once  again  to  try  to  stem  another  crisis 
and  lessen  the  tension. 

If  the  report  of  EcyTfs  blockade  on 
Israeli  ships  is  true,  I  am  not  very 
optimistic  that  the  tension  will  lessen. 
It  is  essential  at  this  critical  time  for  the 
United  States  to  reaffirm  its  commitment 
to  protect  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Israel. 


Since  1948.  when  the  State  of  Israel 
was  established.  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have 
clearly  stated  our  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Israel. 

In  1950,  the  United  States  joined  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  a  Tripartite  Decla- 
ration on  the  Middle  East.  I  quote  part  of 
that  declaration : 

The  three  governments,  should  they  find 
that  any  of  these  states  was  preparing  to 
violate  frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would, 
consistent  with  their  obligations  as  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  immediately  take 
action,  both  within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  to  prevent  such  violation 

In  1963,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
made  it  clear  that  if  Israel  were  attacked, 
our  country  would  act  immediately.  He 
said: 

In  the  event  of  aggression  or  preparation 
for  aggression,  whether  direct  or  Indirect,  we 
would  siipfKirt  appropriate  measures  in  the 
United  Nations,  adopt  other  courses  of  action 
on  our  own  to  prevent  or  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  aggression,  which,  of  course,  has  been 
the  p<jllcy  which  the  United  Nations  has  fol- 
lowed for  some  time. 

President  Johnson  reaffirmed  this  com- 
mitment in  1964.  and  again  on  August 
2,  1966,  when  President  Shazar  of  Israel 
visited  Washint::ton.  He  stated : 

As  our  beloved,  great  late  President.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  said  on  May  8.  1963.  as  u  decLira- 
tion  of  the  leader  of  this  country  and  as  a 
spokesman  for  this  land:  "We  support  the 
security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 
We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  in  the  Near  East."  We  sub- 
scribe to  that  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  commitment  to  pre- 
serve the  territorial  integrity  of  Israel  is 
beyond  question.  I  call  upon  Pre.sident 
Nasser  to  refrain  from  'brinkmanship" 
a^  a  part  of  his  foreign  policy — it  is  too 
fraught  with  danger  of  misunderstand- 
ings and  miscalculations  that  could  ea.>ily 
set  the  sta?e  for  world  conflagration.  I 
call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  act  with 
dispatch  to  restore  and  preserve  pe:'c? 
in  the  Middle  East.  For  )0  years  it  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  doing  just  this 
by  Its  presence  in  that  part  of  the  world 
But,  if  the  United  Nations  cannot — then 
we  must. 

There  have  been  crises  in  the  Middle 
East  before,  but  what  has  made  this  one 
so  dangerous  is  President  Na.sser's  de- 
mand that  the  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Force 
be  withdrav.-n  without  warning.  The  Sec- 
retar>-  General  of  the  United  Nations  felt 
he  had  no  alternative  than  to  comply 
with  President  Nasser's  wishes  since  the 
troops  were  there  at  Egypt's  sufferance. 
The  Secretary  General  is  now  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be 
successful  In  his  attempts  to  restore 
peace.  Should  it  not  be  so.  it  has  been 
made  unmistakably  clear  that  Israel  can 
and  will  fight  force  with  force.  But  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  need  to  know, 
with  the  same  unmistakable  clarity,  that 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  this  free  nation — hope- 
fully, through  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations;  if  not,  through  the  implemen- 
tation of  our  own  commitment  to  the 
1950  Tripartite  Declaration. 
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TITO  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Rarick]  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  th's  ix)int  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE-^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
unsigned  story  in  the  May  8  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  could  p.ove  mislead- 
ing. It  v.as  captioned  "A  Communist 
Country  Giving  Up  on  Communism"  and 
leaves  the  infeience  that  socialism  is 
good.  Wonder  how  the  author  distin- 
p  ishts  -ocialisn  !' 'Dm  communism  ex- 
cept in  the  academic  .sense? 

Tito,  who  calls  himself  a  Communist, 
at  Pristina  in  March  of  this  year — rat- 
tling the  party  line  of  the  world  Socialist 
movement— calling  the  United  States  ag- 
gressors in  Vietnam  and  bragging  of  buy- 
ing friendship  with  $630  million  of  credit 
with  Egypt  and  Asian  countries.  Our  tax- 
payers' dollars,  called  by  .some  foreign 
aid,  to  It'ugoslavia  are  transferred  to 
other  enemies  of  America. 

Tito's  speech  is  suiJjilied  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Information  Center  in  New  York 
and  I  plac?  it  in  the  REroun  following  my 
remarks  for  all  to  nad.  Then  you  decide 
what,  if  any,  difference  exists  between 
cr.mmuni.sm  and  socialism.  And  you  de- 
cide what,  if  anything,  Tito  is  giving 
upon. 
The  speech  follows: 

We  Condfmn  Vietnam  Aggression 
Comrades,  the  .situation  in  the  world  today 
is  very  difficult.  Tliere  is  a  terrible  war  being 
fought  in  the  Far  East  where  one  of  the 
greatest  Wi.)rld  power.s  Is  continuing  aggres- 
sion. They  are  testing  murderous  weapons 
on  a  defenceless  people.  It  is  estimated  that 
of  the  victims  uf  that  war,  86':^  are  children, 
women  r.nd  old  people,  whUe  only  14 '7  are 
soldiers  with  weapons  in  their  hands.  This  Is, 
therefore,  the  most  fTocious  war  that  can 
be  im.igined;  it  is  a  war  against  humanity. 
We  cannot  be  indil^erent  toward  this  cruelty 
and  brutil  e.s*irmin:it'on  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple. Our  co\intry,  which  foliows  a  peaceful 
policy  and  endeavors  to  contribute  to  the 
pacification  of  the  world,  must  work  with 
all  its  power  to  make  those  who,  today,  act 
so  cruelly  undersUand.  once  for  all.  that  they 
cannot  solve  by  force  the  problems  among 
nations. 

If  the  people  of  any  country  Is  not  satis- 
fied with  its  existing  regime,  if  the  regime  is 
unpopular,  then  that  people  has  the  right 
to  overthrow  Its  oppre.=sors.  But  what  has 
happened  in  Vietnam?  The  people  of  South 
Vietnr.m.  where  the  regime  was  hated,  saw 
that  North  Vietnam  had  liberated  Itself  from 
colonialism,  th.nt  It  had  achieved  much,  that 
It  was  K0l:ig  ahead  with  construction.  There- 
fore, the  people  in  the  south  rose  against  Its 
unpopular  regime,  which  then  called  upon 
American  troops  for  assistance  so  that  It 
could  maintain  its  rule,  even  at  the  price  of 
decimating  the  population. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  matter  that 
alTects  merely  the  people  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  but  all  mankind. 

If  aggression  there  is  not  checked,  and  If 
force,  and  the  policy  of  solving  problems  by 
force,  should  prevail,  then  we  may  expect 
the  same  thing  to  happen  tomorrow  In 
Africa,  and  even  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
Tills  is.  today,  already  Impossible,  because 
the  aggressors  there  have  come  up  against 
a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Their  losses  are  so  high 
that  victims  can  no  longer  be  flown  home. 


We  must,  therefore,  fight  to  have  all  prob- 
lems settled,  not  by  force,  but  by  negotia- 
tion, by  peaceful  agreement,  because  possl- 
bUlties  for  this  exist.  This  Is  what  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  demands.  But,  when 
someone  possesses  force  and  is  faced  by  a, 
so  to  speak,  unarmed  people,  he  always  and 
everywhere  tries  to  get  what  he  wants — 
by  the  use  of  force.  Our  people,  Comrades, 
bitterly  condemn  that  aggression  and  bru- 
tality which  are  today  occurring  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  sufficient 
worries  of  our  own,  and  that  we  still  have 
plenty  to  do.  But,  parallel  with  that,  we 
must  participate  in  these  world  affairs,  we 
must  actively  take  part  In  International  rela- 
tions. For  Yugoslavia,  with  its  policy  of 
peace,  and  peaceful  and  active  coexistence, 
enjoys  great  prestige  in  the  world.  Our  coun- 
try plays  a  role  today  rw  though  It  had  not 
twenty,  but  a  hunord  million  ii'.'-.r.bi-ants. 
And  this  prestige  was  established  by  our 
working  people.  They  established  it  during 
the  great  National  Liberation  War  when,  al- 
most barehanded,  they  made  great  sacrifices, 
and,  later,  by  their  persistent  construction 
of  Socialism,  their  creative  work  and  great 
successes  which  are  obvious  to  everyone.  In- 
cluding foreigners.  We  must  use  this  prestige 
to  help  those  who  are  threatened  with 
annihilation  or  with  again  being  subjugated. 

IDEOLOGICAL    UNDERSTANDING    IS    IMPORT,^NT 

Comrades,  one  more  factor  has  played  a 
great  role  in  the  achievement  of  our  prestige, 
and  that  is  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  our 
peoples.  This  slogan  was  inscribed  on  our 
flag  throughout  the  whole  National  Libera- 
tion War.  After  the  war,  it  w.os  the  force 
which  united  our  peoples  even  more,  and 
they  unanimously  approached  the  building 
of  a  happier  future.  They  began  the  construc- 
tion of  Socialism,  in  which  they  created  con- 
ditions for  a  happier  life  for  the  working 
people.  Brotherhood  and  unity  Is.  of  course. 
of  tremendous  Importance  in  our  country, 
in  which  five  nations  and  several  national- 
ities live.  It  was  wrong  to  speak  of  "national 
minorities."  We  in  Yugoslavia  must  be  an 
example  that  there  cannot  be  majorities  and 
minorities.  Socialism  rejects  this  because  it 
presupposes  equal  rights  for  all.  There  is, 
therefore,  neither  a  majority  nor  a  minority, 
only  producers,  working  people,  equal  citi- 
zens of  socialist  Yugoslavia. 

These  great  attainments.  Comrades, 
brought  tis  glory  throughout  the  world.  In 
many  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  nations 
are  only  now  being  created,  and  sometimes 
there  is  discord.  I  have  several  times  been 
Informed  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  In, 
for  example,  certain  African  countries  where 
there  are  various  nationalities.  The  respon- 
slblle  people  In  those  countries  have  shown 
great  Interest  in  the  way  we  have  settled 
this  question.  And  I  would  like  us  to  be  an 
example  of  this. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  still  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  what  socialist  Yugo- 
slavia means,  where  all  nationalities  have 
equal  rights.  I::stead.  they  raise  certain  ques- 
tions to  which  they  have  no  right  and  for 
which  the  League  of  Communists  is  respon- 
sible. Can  anyone  really  bel*eve  that  we  have 
capitulated  and  that  he  can  do  whatever  he 
likes?  Well,  he  cannot.  We  have  made  too 
many  sacrifices  for  that. 

Comrades,  we  Communists  are  responsible 
for  what  is  happening  in  our  country  today. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  comrades 
who  fell  on  the  battlefield  entrusted  us  with 
the  brotherhood  f  nd  unity  of  our  people  We 
are  duty-bound  toward  them,  and  we  shall 
never  permit  anyone  to  destroy  this  greatest 
of  our  attainments. 

And  among  us  Communists  there  Wfre 
some  who  thought  that,  during  these  two 
decades,  people  had  been  completely  con- 
verted. Not  at  all!  Former  cetniks,  ustase  and 
white  guards  have  simply  kept  under  cover. 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  have  been  reedu- 


cated, but  tilers  are  also  those  who,  to  the 
end  of  their  lives,  will  remain  what  they 
were.  These,  and  others  like  them,  are  now 
again  raising  their  heads  and  want  to  destroy 
our  brotlierliood  and  unity,  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  build  socialism. 

But  a  new  factor  exists  in  our  socialist 
Ytigoslavla — the  producer.  In  your  enter- 
prises here,  there  are  Shiptars,  Serbs.  Mon- 
tenegrins. Turks,  and  others  working  to- 
gether. What  difTerence  does  it  make  to  you 
if  you  produce  in  common  and  everyone  gets 
what  he  earns?  D  j  you  look  at  the  commas 
and  the  periods  when  the  letter  is  the  same, 
or  are  you  interested  in  something  else.-  The 
opponents  of  our  .system  are  not  interested 
in  how  we  shall  succeed  with  the  Reform. 
On  the  contrary,  -liey  long  for  failure,  be- 
cause then  the  i  'ople  would  become  em- 
bittered, and  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were 
going  back  t  .o  the  old  ways.  But  that  is  not 
going  to  happen. 

And.  among  these  philosophers,  there  are 
those  who  are  earning  plenty  but  who  are 
not  interested  in  the  position  of  our  work- 
ing man:  they  are  not  interested  In  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor,  nor  in  whether  our  people 
have  apartments,  etc.  Instead,  they  are  look- 
ing for  a  Way  to  upset  our  dynamic,  creative 
life.  This  we  will  not  permit.  And  not  only 
we  Communists,  but  also  the  Socialist  Alli- 
ance, which  has  7  to  8  million  members  and 
wnich  is  keeplr.p  in  step  with  the  League  of 
Communists  in  building  socialism  and,  later, 
in  building  Communism.  Millions  are  on  our 
side.  Will  they  permit  a  few  enemies  of  the 
socialist  system  '.o  disturb  our  peace  and  to 
introduce  di.<^putes  among  our  people''  For 
twenty  years  v,e  hive  known  that  we  speak 
both  Serbo-Croatian  and  Croato-Serbian. 
Before  that,  there  were  Serbian  and  Croatian, 
but.  in  Novi  S.id.  it  was  agreed  that  the  lan- 
guage be  called  Serbo-Croatian  or  Croato- 
Serbian.  That  Was  the  best  solution  because. 
in  fact,  there  is  no  difference. 

It  is  importaiit  for  people  to  understand 
ideologically,  to  have  common  Ideas  which 
will  lead  them  forward.  We  must  not  permit 
a  return  to  the  old  ways  which  brought  us 
so  much  harm,  and  which  usually  starts  from 
small  beginnings.  But  today  it's  impossible 
because  the  working  people  would  not  allow 
it.  And  we  haven't  time  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
We  have  much  work  to  do.  We  must  work 
quickly  to  create  and  build  new  factories, 
roads,  etc. 

It  seems  that  the  League  of  Communists, 
bee  lusp  of  all  the  work  that  had  to  be  done, 
lookfd  in  on'  •  ..ne  d'rcL-tion  and  gave  a!'  its 
attention  to  construction.  It  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  some  intellectuals  who  began  to  favor 
the  view  that  thinc-s  here  should  be  changed, 
so  that  again  we  would  have  disputes  and 
restlessness  amor;  t  our  people.  I  must  say 
that  we  could  not  even  imagine  that  people 
could  SI' 11  be  fot.nd  who  would  have  the 
audacity  to  behave  in  this  way  befors  the 
millions  of  people  of  our  country.  We  have. 
Comrades,  the  Federal  Assembly,  where  pro- 
posals and  amendments  can  be  submitted, 
and  even  corrections  made,  if  necessary,  to 
some  regulations  concerning  the  equality  of 
nationalities.  Could  they  not  have  come 
there,  through  their  deputies  perhaps,  or  by 
a  letter  to  the  Assembly,  requesting  that  at 
its  next  session  it  Cvjnsider  their  proposals  to 
amend  certain  Ip^al  regulations,  etc?  Of 
course  they  could 

But  they  work?d  m  secret,  preparing  a 
"Declaration"  and  took  us  by  surprise  with 
a  stab  in  the  back.  This  can  no  longer  hap- 
pen here.  All  Yugoslavia  is  today  bitter  about 
such  procedures,  especially  the  "croati.m  peo- 
ple. For  there  are  a.iso  Serbs  living  In  Croatia, 
and  not  Just  a  few.  while  both  know  that 
brotherhood  and  unity  is  of  vital  Importance 
to  them.  They  Ir'v^  had  enough  experience 
of  the  cetnik  and  ustase  knife,  and  our  people 
will  nev»r  permit  i;  to  be  used  again.  There- 
fore, they  have  given  their  answer — No.  They 
are  determined   to  continue  in  brotherhood 
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and  united  in  good  times  and  bad,  to  go 
forward  as  they  did  during  the  Uberatlon 
War 

COMMUNISTS  MUST  BE   MOSE  VoCAL 

Comrades.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  our  Communists  and  our  tasks  We 
now  see  that  some  of  them,  both  in  Belgrade 
and  in  Zagreb,  In  a  very  cunning  way— and 
sometimes  even  openly— attack  the  League 
of  communists  They  say  that  the  League 
of  Communl.^ts  Is  outdated  that  politically 
It  has  lost  the  battle,  etc  It  seems  that  they 
have  not  sufficiently  felt  our  presence  But, 
I  think  from  now  on  they  will  feel  us  and 
thev  will  !c«  k  a  little  differently  at  the  League 
of  Comnvinlsts.  For,  actually,  because  we 
have  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  every- 
day problems  of  how  to  build  the  beat  pos- 
sible life  for  our  working  man,  we  have  ne- 
glected si  >me  other  things. 

When  we  speak  of  our  weaknesses,  I  think 
that  one  «reat  shortconUng  Is  that  we  do  not 
take  sufficient  care  of  former  fighters  from 
the  Liberation  War  There  are  many  young 
men  who  are  recelvlni?  pensions  and  who 
are  so  to  speak,  excluded  from  the  life  of 
society  and  have  no  possibilities  of  being 
ac'lve  even  though  they  are  capable  This 
should  be  corrected.  We  must  see  that  par- 
ticipants in  the  war  do  not  now  feel  rejected 
We  must  realize  that  pensions,  even  If  they 
are  high,  are  not  everything  Our  social  and 
political  life  is  a  dvnamlc  one  and  these 
people  want  to— and  they  should— partici- 
pate actively  In  It.  Too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this,  for  which  the  Conununlsta 
are  to  bUime 

We  must  not  allow  these  questions  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  communes  by  people  who 
are  only  interested  In  themselves  The  Com- 
munists must  be  active  In  this.  We  have  the 
obligation  and  the  duty  to  deal  seriously  with 
these  matters,  to  correct  the  condition  of  the 
fighters  and  to  behave  toward  them  as  they 
deserve 

People  talk  today  about  a  division  between 
the  old  ai:d  the  young.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  m.ajorltv  of  the  old  people  are  revo- 
lutionaries -.vho  were  in  the  struggle  and  who 
are  In  leading  positions.  Can  we  really  say 
that  these  old  people  can  no  longer  work. 
when  thev  have  enormous  experience  and 
knowledze  and  when  they  can  still  contrib- 
ute much  to  our  society''  It  Is  true,  however, 
that  we  must  rejuvenate  our  institutions  and 
train  young  personnel,  so  that  we  can  move 
ahead 

We  must  see  that  former  leaders,  within 
the  limits  of  their  capabilities  continue  to 
take  part  In  the  social  and  political  life  of 
our  community,  for  which  they  gave  their 
blood 

I  have  already  spoken   of  the  obligations 
of  CommunisM    The  Leag\ie  of  Communists 
is  now  being  reorganized,  but  the  process  Is 
somehow  going  rather  slow'.v  The  question  of 
reorganization   could   be   solved   simply   and 
qulcklv  If  there  were  less  writing  and  more 
living   words   and    active   work     CommunlFts 
both  in  the  enterprises  and  ever\-where  el.se 
know  very  well  that  they  cannot  any  longer 
command  as  they  once  could,  when  It  was, 
perhap-i.  even  necessary    In  conformity  with 
the  present  degree  of  our  social  development, 
we   have   to    a   certain   extent   changed    and 
modified  the  method  of  work  and  the  role 
of  the  League  of  Communists.  But  the  Com- 
munists must  work  even  more  persistently, 
they  must  study  and  attain  greater  knowl- 
edge,  in   order   to  be  able  to  convince   and 
Influence    bv    the    force    of    argument     They 
should  learn  and  profit  from  everyday  experi- 
ence,   and    then   show  others   how   to  work 
Communists,  of  course,  must   not   Interfere 
In   the   technical   processes  In  factories  Just 
because  they  are  Communists  and  if  they  are 
not  also  experts.  But.  in  relations  within  the 
enterprises,    in   correct   distribution,   and   on 
many  questions  concerning  the  producer,  the 
Cjmmunlsts  must  take  an  interest:   that  Is 
their  duty 

In   addition    Communlsta   must   be   more 


vocal  in  matters  concerning  education  and 
culture  Up  f>  now,  we  have  left  this  to  vari- 
ous mtellectu.i'.s  who  have  squabbled  among 
'hemselves  and  behaved  like  yellow  ants. 
CommunlsU  must  take  purt  In  there  ques- 
tions but  they  therefore  have  the  duty  to 
study  these  matters  well  In  order  to  resUt 
attitudes  that  are  alien  to  us.  We  Conunu- 
nlsts  know  what  education  and  culture 
should  be  In  a  socialist  country,  and  how 
they  should  develop.  They  should  go  only 
forward,  and  not  backward. 

Comrades,  permit  me,  first  of  all,  In  the 
name  of  all  of  us  who  have  come  to  Kosovo 
and  Metohlja,  to  thank  you  most  warmly  for 
the  magnificent  welcome  and  reception  we 
have  been  given  by  the  people  of  this  region 
This  tremendous  gathering  today  shows  how 
deeply  etched  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
people  is  the  path  traced  by  our  Communist 
Party,  the  League  of  CommunlsU  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

I  have  not  been  here  for  a  long  time— more 
than  16  years— and  I  remember  that  there 
were  broken-down  houses  and  huts  here. 
Pristlna  today  has  grown  Into  a  modern  city, 
with  big  buildings  and  wide  streets.  This 
proves  that  creative  hands  have  done  much, 
that  the  people  of  this  region  have  achieved 
great  progress  In  building  a  better  and  hap- 
pier future, 

THB    COMMON    ROAD    TO    SOCIALISM 

Kosovo  and  Metohlja  U  an  area  where  for 
decades  and  for  centuries  many  nationalities 
have  lived  together  I  think  that  in  these 
more  than  twenty  years  since  the  war  all  the 
nationalities  that  live  here,  the  Shlptars. 
Serbs.  Montenegrins  and  others,  have  found 
in  Socialism  a  common  path  which  they 
should  continue  to  follow. 

Kosovo  and  Metohlja  were  one  of  the  least 
developed    areas    of    prewar    Yugoslavia     Of 
course,  the  rulers  of  prewar  Yugoslavia  did 
not  care  whether  or  not  Kosovo  or  Metohlja 
progressed   and   developed   culturally,     eco- 
nomically and  otherwise.  They  wanted  this 
area  to  remain  undeveloped,  because  then  It 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  keep  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  In  this  region  in  subjection. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  the  question  of 
what  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
especially  the  Shlptars,  suffered  In  the  past. 
But  the  consequences  of  this  policy  affected 
not  only  the  Shlptars.  but  all  the  other  peo- 
ples who  live  here.  At  the  end  of  the  great 
liberation  war.  In  which  the  best  sons  of  Ko- 
sovo and  Metohlja  made  their  contribution 
m  blood  and  lives.  It  was  not  possible  to  take 
immediate  and  energetic  steps  to  raise  this 
area  from  Its  backwardness  and  low  degree 
of  development.  During  the  first  ten  postwar 
years,  little  was  buUt  here,  whether  schools, 
factories  or  whatever.  It  needed  ten  ye.irs  for 
Yugoslavia  to  rebuild  what  the  enemy  had 
destroyed  and  pillaged.  For  we  had  first  to 
create   a   b.asls   for   the   development  of   all 
areas.  Theref^.re,  It  must  be  said  that  your 
achievements  here  were  made  in  a  very  short 
time— m  only  about  ten  years  And  when  our 
country  created  the  possibility  to  help  the 
regions  which  most  needed  help,  it  thought 
also   of   raising    Kosovo   and    Metohlja   from 
backwardness,    and    It    found    and    provided 
funds   to  do  so.  This   was  possible  only   In 
Socialism,     in    a    socialist    country,    where 
brotherhood  and  unity  are  not  empty  words. 
These  words  have  had  a  deep  fundamental 
meaning   and   reorescnted   an   obligation   to 
see  that  the  material  benefits  of  Socialism 
be  shared  by  all  our  peoples,  including  those 
from    the    least    developed    areas.    This    re- 
quired considerable  resources.  You  yourselves 
can  see  how  much  was  done,  and  you  know 
that  It  took  a  great  deal  to  do  It   But  today 
Kosov-o  and   Metohlja  have  already   become 
a  region  increasingly  directed  to  accelerated 
development.    Our   socialist   community,    all 
the   people   of  our   country,   must   continue 
to  see  that  you  develop  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Just  as  many  of  our  regions  have  ad- 
vanced considerably  We  have,  perhaps,  some- 


times foreseen  certain  things,  once,  perhaps, 
we  did  not  sufficiently,  and  In  time,  offer 
as  much  material  help  p,s  we  could 

We  are  able  todav  to  do  much  more  in 
this  regard  You  know  that  the  Federal  Fund 
for  Less  Developed  Areas  contains  large  sums 
for  the  development  of  your  region.  Yester- 
day at  Trepce  we  saw  one  of  the  most  modern 
plants,  which,  when  It  Is  finished,  will  pro- 
vide tvi-tce  as  much  accumulation  of  funds 
as  It  has  had  so  far.  In  addition,  within 
reach  of  your  city  one  of  the  largest  thermo- 
electric plants  Is  being  constructed  This  will 
also  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  further 
development  of  your  area 

LABOR    RESERVES    AND    PRODUCTIVITT 

When  at  the  beginning  of  the  Economic 
Reform,  it  was  said  that  It  was  necessary 
for  business  to  exploit  completely  all  exl.st- 
Ing  resources  at  Its  disposal,  .some  people 
began  to  see  a  way  out  by  dismissing  labor. 
This  was  the  wrong  way  to  approach  the 
Economic  Reform  and  to  find  Internal  re- 
serves It  was  also  wrong  for  many  factories 
to  orient  themselves  toward  buying  raw  ma- 
terials abroad  for  foreign  exchange  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  for  a  whole  year  They  did 
not  think  of  what  It  means  when  raw  ma- 
terials remain  for  a  year  In  storage  Instead 
of  circulating  stocks  of  raw  material  and 
finished  goods  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  have  decided  also  to  carry  out  a  reform 
of  the  banks,  to  have  them  differently  or- 
ganized so  that  they  shall  be  In  the  hands 
of  th<.«e  whose  deposits  they  receive,  that 
Is  that  the  working  collective  shall  have 
control  over  the  work  of  the  banks  Our 
measures  should  make  It  possible  for  the 
banks'  resources  to  circulate  not  only  with- 
in a  commune  or  a  republic,  but  throughout 
Yugoslavia,  so  that  a  producer  from  Slovenia 
can  invest  his  money  In  Macedonia,  Bosnia, 
and  elsewhere,  and  vice  versa.  We  must  re- 
move the  barriers  to  the  movement  of  money 
which  will  also  help  us  to  advance  more 
rapidly. 

The  Economic  Reform  demands  the  re- 
construction of  our  enterprises  their  mod- 
ernization, cooperation  between  enterprises, 
and.  in  some  cases,  mergers  There  are  a 
great  manv  enterprises  In  Yugoslavia  of  the 
same  kind  The  Economic  Reform  provides 
for  their  Integration,  thus  Increasing  the 
volume  and  reducing  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction, as  otherwise  we  cannot  enter  In- 
ternational markets  We  believe  that  we  must 
decisively  Joint  the  International  division  of 
labor  with  all  countries,  both  capitalist  and 
socialist. 

We  don't  prevent  anvone — we  never  have— 
from  going  to  work  abroad  But  we  now  have 
to  look  Into  this,  because  we  cannot  tolerate 
our  people  In  West  Germany  or  elsewhere 
being  exploited  In  the  old  capitalist  way, 
without  being  offered  the  conditions  they 
should  have. 

Yugoslavia  todav  exports  equipment,  var- 
ious machines,  and  other  products  to  many 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  Europe, 
both  West  and  Ea.st.  Since  we  have  already 
gained  a  reputation  as  producers  of  quality 
goods  sound  resources  and  equipment,  we 
must  now  do  everything  we  can  to  be  able 
to  participate  to  a  greater  extent  In  ^o^^S^ 
markets  which  are  very  important  to  us  Th.s 
will  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
economy  and  to  the  further  construction  of 
socialism  In  our  country. 

AID  TO  DEVELOPING   COUNTRIES 

I  Will  now  say  a  few  words  on  our  foreign 
policy  Following  the  victory  of  our  national 
liberation  army,  when  our  peoples,  firmly 
united,  decided  to  proceed  toward  the  con- 
struction of  socialism,  we  had  to  turn  our 
face  also  toward  other  countries,  espec.ai.y 
the  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  niany  oi 
which  were— and  some  sUH  are— under  tne 
colonial  yoke  We  established  economic,  po- 
litical and  cultural  relations  with  many  oi 
them.  Yugoslavia  aided  these  countries  nw 
only  in  words.  Nor  was  our  country  saasneu 
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with  msre  moral  support  which  these  coun- 
tries were  olTered  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  other  ways,  but  we  tried,  within 
the  limits  of  our  possibilities,  to  help  these 
CO  intries  materially.  Because,  sooner  of  later, 
this  will  be  returned  to  us  and  will  pay  us 
^.gj.y  .^rgii.  So  f.ir,  our  community  has  given 
in  credits  around  650  million  dollars  to  var- 
ious countries.  Some  of  the  credits  have  al- 
ready been  used  and  are  today  being  re- 
turned to  us.  In  addition.  In  India,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Ethiopia,  and  other 
Asian  and  African  countries,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  our  experts  are  working  In  var- 
ious fields  They  have  gained  a  reputation  as 
highly  qualified  experts  who  successfully  of- 
fer technical  as.sistance.  In  this  way,  our 
country  has  won  prestige  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially among  countries  which  have  just  be- 
come liberated. 

Obviously,  these  countries,  in  trade,  can- 
not be  equal  partners  with  us.  as  would  be 
the  cii.se  if  tlicy  had  a  highly  developed  econ- 
omy. But  we  must  not  wait  for  them  to 
develop,  because  if  everyone  waited  for  that, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  develop.  They  are 
underdeveloped  because  for  hundreds  of  years 
various  Imperialistic  colonial  powers  drew 
wealth  from  these  countries,  and  do  very 
little  todav  to  help  them  take  advantage  of 
their  latent,  still  undiscovered,  resources  and 
thus  make  possible  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

Instead,  the  former  colonialists  try  to 
maintain  or  regain  this  position  through 
neocolonialism.  The  resources  they  allocate 
are  given  under  certain  conditions.  Imposing 
various  forms  of  pressure  If.  in  some  of  these 
countries,  the  Government,  or  a  party,  tries 
to  follow  a  path  of  progressive  development, 
certain  military  circles  are  immediately 
bribed  to  carry  out  a  putsch  and  thus  es- 
tablish clear  agencies  of  neocolonlalist  pow- 
ers. This  Is  obvious  and  has  been  quite 
frequent. 

So  long  as  these  countries  depend  on  aid 
from  their  former  oppressors,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  achieve  a  peaceful  develop- 
ment, and  they  can  only  become  a  source  of 
a  new  world  conflict.  This  is  why  it  Is  ex- 
pected of  us.  of  the  socialist  countries,  to  do 
more  to  help  these  countries  as  much  as  we 
can.  For  tomorrow  these  nations,  when  they 
become  a  little  more  developed,  will  be  good 
partners  for  us.  and  we  shall  be  able  to  trade 
with  them  on  an  equal  basis.  In  a  word,  we 
should  create  a  market  by  giving  various 
credits  and  by  a  correct  approach,  and  not  by 
extortion  and  subjugation. 

I  wish  you.  Comrades,  great  success  In  your 
further  creative  work 


THE  GUIDELINES  FLAP 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  O'Har-a]  may  extend 
his  reinark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Tliursday's  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  article  by  Tom  Wicker  which  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  controversy 
over  the  HEW  school  desegregation 
puidelines.  As  Mr.  Wicker  so  clearly 
points  out,  the  arguments  against  the 
guidrlines  are  directed  as  "aims  and  ef- 
fects, that  do  not  really  exist." 

The  guidelines  are  not  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  in  the  schools,  as  is 
often  charged  by  opponents.  Nor  do 
they  go  beyond  the  authority  granted 
by  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 

What  they  are  is  the  standard  used 


by  HEW  in  measuring  the  progress  of 
segregated  school  systems  toward  deseg- 
regation, as  required  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  historic  decision  of  1954 — 
just  over  13  years  ago.  As  we  all  know, 
this  decision  has  been  buttressed  many 
times  over  by  other  rulings  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  lower  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wicker's  article  con- 
stitutes an  important  and  timely  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  the  school  de- 
segregation guidelines  as  we  head  into 
the  debate  this  week  of  the  proposed 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  and  the  Labor-  • 
HEW  appropriations  bill. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of   my   colleagues   and   ask   that   it   be 
printed  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
A  GtnoE  TO  THE  Guidelines 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,   May    17. — There    is    an    old 
story  about  the  American  tourist  who  was 
taken  by  a  smiling  Soviet  guide  to  see  a  sta- 
tion of  the  antlseptlcally  clean,  beautifully 
decorated,    brilliantly   lighted    new    Moscow 
subway.    The    American    noticed    only    one 
thing  wrong. 
"Where  are  the  trains?"  he  asked. 
The    smiling    guide,    as    the    story    goes. 
stopped   smiling  and  snarled;    "Well,   what 
about  Little  Rock?" 

This  technique  of  avoiding  an  answer  by 
raising  another  subject  Is  not  unknown  In 
America  politics.  It  is  being  seen  right  now  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  South- 
ern members  are  making  two  powerful  argu- 
ments against  the  school  desegregation 
guidelines  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  only  trouble  with  these  arguments 
Is  that  they  are  directed  against  aims  and  ef- 
fects of  the  guidelines  that  do  not  really 
exist. 

The  first  of  these  Southern  arguments  is 
that  the  guidelines  only  reach  segregation 
in  the  South  and  are  not  aimed  at  the  mas- 
sive de  facto  segregation  in  the  Northern 
cities.  This  Is  true  enough  but  also  Irrelevant. 
Neither  the  guidelines  nor  any  other  offi- 
cial Government  policy  is  directed  at  de 
facto  school  segregation — that  form  of  all- 
Negro  or  all-white  schools  which  results  from 
residential  patterns.  Busing  students  from 
one  part  of  town  to  another  is  much  dis- 
cussed and  is  even  being  tried  here  and 
there;  but  It  is  strongly  resisted  by  many 
parents  and  students  of  both  races  and  it 
is  of  dubiofiS  educational  and  social  validity 
in  any  case. 

The  only  way  ultimately  to  break  down 
this  kind  of  de  facto  segregation  is  to  break 
down  the  residential  patterns  that  produce 
it— to  break  up  both  the  ghetto  and  the  all- 
white  neighborhood,  and  no  one  opposes  this 
more  consistently  than  Southern  members 
of  Congress. 

The  other  pseudo-argument  against  the 
existing  guidelines  is  that,  although  based  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  they  actually 
violate  that  act.  It  states  clearly  that  its  pro- 
visions "shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance."  Yet  the  guidelines  establish  on 
a  percentage  basis  the  extent  of  desegrega- 
tion Southern  school  systems  are  expected  to 
achieve  In  a  given  year;  the  required  per- 
centages Increase  annually. 

Again  the  Southern  argument  sounds  per- 
suasive and  means  little.  The  guidelines  are 
not  designed  to  overcome  "racial  imbalance" 
and  they  are  not  aimed  at  producing  any  real 
racial  "balance"  In  the  schools  of  the  South 
or  anywhere  else. 

The  guidelines.  In  fact,  are  aimed  like  an 
arrow  at  dual  school  systems — the  old 
scheme  of  so-called  "separate  but  equal"  sys- 
tems, one  for  Negroes  and  one  for  whites. 
Since  most  such  dual  systems  were  and  are 


in  the  South,  the  guidelines  do  have  their 
primary  practical  eflect  there. 

It  is  because  of  the  existence  of  dual  school 
systems,  moreover,  that  the  percentage  of 
yardstick  is  necessary.  Most  if  not  all  South- 
era  school  districts  have  sought  to  proclaim 
the  end  of  dual  schools  by  putting  a  few 
Negroes  Into  formerly  all-white  schools.  This 
tokenism  obviously  does  not  eliminate  the 
dual  system. 

Even  the  so-called  "freedom  of  choice" 
plan,  permitting  any  student  to  choose  his 
school,  is  not  sufficient  if  a  lack  of  effort  by 
school  officials  or  discriminatory  pressures 
in  a  community  result  in  only  a  few  Negroes 
choosing  formerly  white  schools.  The  reality 
is  still  a  dual  system,  and  a  dual  system  Is 
precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
discriminatory  and  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional. And  discrimination  is  what  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  says  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds. 

De  facto  segregation,  deplorable  as  it  is.  is 
another  matter,  since  it  does  not  result  from 
discrimination  in  pupil  assignment.  In  fact, 
m  one  Mississippi  case,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion did  not  enforce  its  own  guidelines  be- 
cause It  found  that  de  facto  segregation  and 
not  deliberate  discrimination  was  the  prob- 
lem I  a  large  railroad  yard  lay  between  the 
school  in  question  and  the  homes  of  most 
Negro  children,  making  access  Impractical. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Cairo.  lUinois. 
was  found  to  be  operating,  in  eflect.  a  dual 
system,  the  Office  of  Education  forced  in  two 
years  a  reorganization  that  has  required  a 
new  consolidated  high  school  to  be  built.  Few 
Southern  communities  have  been  pushed 
that  hard. 

The  percentage  yardstick  of  the  guidelines 
does  create  practical  problems  for  the  South, 
which  now  seeks  to  eliminate  or  soften  this 
provision.  This  is  not  because  the  guidelines 
seek  racial  balance  or  ignore  de  facto  segrega- 
tion but  because  they  are  aimed  at  the  dual 
school  systems  many  in  the  South  still  hope 
to  preserve. 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Add.abboI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  22 
was  National  Maritime  Day,  and  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  tribute  to  the  valiant, 
dedicated  men  and  ships  who  serve  this 
Nation  day  in  and  day  out  without  a 
great  deal  of  recognition.  Too  few  peo- 
ple stop  to  think  what  this  industry 
means  to  us  in  our  ever>'day  lives  and 
in  our  national  defense.  Perhaps  no  other 
industrj-  has  served  the  political  and 
economic  interests  of  America  as  well 
throughout  the  world.  That  tradition 
continues  today  as  our  merchant  fleet 
carries  98  percent  of  our  war  materiel 
and  two-thirds  of  our  fighting  men  to 
Vietnam. 

But  -while  many  laudatorj*  comments 
were  made  about  the  maritime  industry 
yesterday,  little  was  being  done  to  relieve 
the  growing  crisis  faced  both  by  mari- 
time labor  and  management  in  America. 
The  fact  is  that  since  World  War  II.  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  stingy  in 
its  contribution  to  ship  construction  and 
operation.  Federal  investment  in  our 
merchant  marine  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  investment  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors.  The   result   is   that   since   the 
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years  unmediately  following  the  war  the 
United  States  has  slipped  from  first  to 
14th  place  in  shipbuilding  among  the  15 
major  maritime  powers. 

The  American  merchant  marine  faces 
an  even  dimmer  future  because  of  the 
policies  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Alan  S.  Boyd  Mr.  Boyd  recently 
has  asked  Congress  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  which  requires  American  construc- 
tion of  all  US. -flag  vessels. 

This  plan  should  come  under  the  severe 
scrutiny  of  Congress  For.  in  my  opinion. 
it  could:  First,  disrupt  our  economy  by 
causing  a  major  cutback  in  the  American 
shipbuilding  and  steel  industries,  causing 
thousands  of  skilled  workers  to  lose  their 
jobs,  second,  further  disrupt  our  balance 
of  payments  by  turning  to  foreign  in- 
dustry to  construct  our  fleets,  and.  third. 
pose  a  real  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity by  depending  almost  exclusively 
on  foreign  shipyards  which  may  or  may 
not  readily  meet  our  expanded  demands 
in  times  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  merchant 
ships  serving  Vietnam  today  would  be 
scrapped  were  we  not  at  war.  Indeed. 
most  of  the  ships  in  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet  arc  quickly  ap- 
proaching the  graveyard.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  should  not  replace  these 
ships  with  foreign-built  vessels.  Instead, 
I  would  suggest  a  three-point  program 
which  would  rejuvenate  the  merchant 
marine,  improve  the  economies  of  Amer- 
ican cities  dependent  on  shipbuildmg, 
and  provide  the  Navy  with  a  first-class 
and  dependable  backup  fleet. 

I  suggest  first,  that  we  reconstitute 
the  Maritime  Administration  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  as  already  suggested 
by  over  100  House  bills:  second,  that  we 
grant  Congress  the  power  to  vote  annual 
authorizations  for  ship  construction  sub- 
sidies, ship  operating  subsidies,  and  re- 
search and  development;  and  third,  that 
this  countrv  build  enough  ships  of  all 
types  and  sizes  so  that  we  can  carry  a 
major  share  of  our  waterborne  foreign 
commerce  in  American-flag  vessels. 

It  is  In  the  political  and  economic  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  to  rebuild 
a  strong  and  efficient  merchant  fleet. 


GI    nCfHTINO    IN'    VIETNAM    BACKS 
PRESIDENT   JOHNSONS   POLICIES 

Mr.    JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Hays)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectinn  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  Edward  I 
Arthur  is  not  a  politician.  He  Is  not  a 
great  military  strategist.  He  is  not  an  out- 
standing scholar  But  Mr.  Arthur,  or 
rather,  Spo  4c  Arthur,  can  speak  with 
some  expertise  on  what  is  going  on  in 
Vietnam  He  is  there  on  the  firing  line 
Spc  4c  .Arthur  wa^;  aroused  enough  to 
writt-  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Colum- 
bus Dispatch  The  subject  was  a  so-called 
"Open  Letter  to  President  John.son" 
signed    by    some    Ohio    professors    who 


wanted  to  end  the  bombing  of  the  North. 
Spec.  4c  Arthur  does  not  mince  his  words. 
He  says: 

These  professors  say  to  stop  bombing  the 
north.  They  must  want  to  see  us  killed. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  believes 
bombing  escalation  is  needed  to  show 
the  Communists  that  they  are  not  going 
to  take  over  this  land.  If  we  stopped 
bombins,  the  NVA's  would  be  swarming 
all  over  the  south.  " 

Spc.  4c  Arthur  has  this  to  say  about 
those    who    have    advocated    unilateral 
•  bombing  pauses  by  the  United  States: 

I  hope  the  peop;e  back  In  the  tT.S.  will  not 
be  taken  In  by  the  likes  of  these  Ohio  pro- 
fessors who  signeJ  the  open  letter  to  the 
President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ln.sert  into 
the  Record  this  letter  to  the  editor  from 
a  fighting  man  in  Vietnam. 
I  Prom  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  May  6.  1967] 
CoLOMBUs  GI  Fighting  in  Vietnam  Replies 
TO  Professors'  Open  Letter 

To  the  EnrroR : 

I  have  Just  seen  a  copy  of  the  April  6  Dis- 
patch which  contained  the  "Open  Letter  to 
President  Johnson  '  signed  by  the  "Commit- 
tee of  Ohio  Professors  for  a  Reasonable  Set- 
tlement In  Vietnam.  ' 

This  paid  ad  claims  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  would  like  for  the  U.S.  to  get  out 
of  their  country    This  is  not  true. 

These  professors  claim  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  Ls  supported  by  a  large  number 
of  the  Vietnamese   people. 

Ha!  If  you  were  ordered  by  armed  thugs 
to  do  as  von  were  told  or  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  be  killed  and  your  home  taken 
over,  would  you  tell  them  to  get  ouf 

I  have  been  all  over  South  Vietnam  and  I 
have  found  90  per  cent  of  the  people  are  for 
getting  the  Communists  out  of  their  country. 

Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  people  go 
along  with  the  Reds.  These  nuts  are  Just 
like  those  we  have  at  home  in  the  same  c.ite- 
gory — lUte  the  professors  who  signed  the 
open  letter 

I  am  in  the  field  here  In  South  Vietnam 
and  have  been  for  a  long  time.  The  people  we 
are  flght;ng  are  not  Viet  Cong  for  the  most 
part,    but    NVAs   from    the   north. 

They  have  come  south  to  kill  and  take 
over  the  country.  The  people  In  the  south  are 
fighting  to  stop  that,  as  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do. 

I  hope  the  people  back  In  the  U  S  will  not 
be  taken  In  by  the  Ukes  of  these  Ohio  pro- 
fessors who  signed  the  open  letter  to  the 
President 

It  would  be  nice  to  be  back  home  In  Co- 
lumbus and  not  get  shot  at.  to  eat  regular 
meals,  sleep  well  and  watch  television,  but 
like  the  men  in  South  Vietnam  we  are  tr>-ing 
to  help  them  save  their  country  for  freedom. 

These  professors  say  to  stop  bombing  the 
north.  They  mtist  want   to  see  us  killed. 

Bombing  escalation  is  needed  to  show  the 
Communists  they  are  not  going  to  take  over 
this  land.  If  we  stopped  l}<.imbing.  the  NVAs 
would  be  swarming  all  over  the  south. 

I  try.  but  I  Just  can't  understand  people 
like    these    professors     As   a    free    man    and 
with  God's  help.  Il'l  never  stop  fighting  to 
keep  the  Communists  from  taking  over. 
Sp4c   Edward  I  ARTHtra, 
U.S.  Army.  Soutli  Vietnam. 


SENATE  SHOULD  RKSTORE  THE 
FUNDS  NFEDED  FOR  THE  RENT 
SUPPLEMENT  AND  MODEL  dTIES 
PROGRAMS 

Mr     JACOBS     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germaik] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GFJIMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  rent  supplement  program  was  ad- 
vanced, it  provided  this  Nation  with  a 
bold  and  imaginative  plan  of  departure 
from  the  phetto-like  public  housing  proj- 
ects of  the  past  which  isolated  their  oc- 
cupants from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
It  provided  the  means  whereby  low- 
income  families  could  be  placed  in  pri- 
vate  housing  in  small  proups  and  dis- 
persed throuehout  tiie  community. 

However,  much  to  my  dismay,  when 
the  appropriation  to  support  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1968  was  considered 
by  this  House,  the  ran  was  pulled  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  i.nd  Urban 
Development  was  left  without  funds  for 
the  furtiier  development  of  this  very 
promising  protrram.  In  the  words  of 
Secretary  Weaver: 

It  was  a  m.ajor  step  toward  denying  decern 
housing  to  200.000  Americans. 

While  the  ax  was  out,  funds  for  the 
model  cities  program,  which  constitutes 
our  first  straightforward  attempt  to  re- 
mov.'  the  cancerous  slums  of  our  cities 
which  breed  crime,  delinquency  and 
disease  were  slashed  by  over  60  percent 

Thus,  we  also  managed  lo  pull  the  rug 
from  beneath  a  multitude  of  municipali- 
ties across  the  Nation.  .After  enticing 
them  to  make  bold  commitments  toward 
the  social  renewal  of  the  city  slums  wc 
then  proceeded  to  pull  the  ru?  of  federal- 
ly promised  assistance  from  beneath 
their  feet. 

We  have  broken  faith  with  the  cities 
of  our  land.  I  hope  that  when  the  Senate 
considers  th's  matter,  they  will  restore 
the  funds  needed  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment and  model  cities  programs  and.  in 
so  doing,  will  restore  our  promised  sup- 
port to  the  mayors  and  city  councils 
across  the  land  in  their  endeavor  toward 
the  social  renewal  of  slums. 


PROPOSED  RESOLUTION  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  CONTINUED  EFFORTS 
TO  BRING  PEACE  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  !Mr.  Sx  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
lack  of  progress  toward  peace  negotia- 
tions and  continued  militaiT  buildup  in 
Vietnam  is  of  growing  concern  to  all  of 
us  who  favor  diplomatic  means  In  re- 
solving international  matters. 

The  Rhode  Island  CDn=-'regational 
Christian  conference  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  has  exnre.ssed  its  views 
on  this  matter  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion in  which  diplomatic  means,  in- 
creased aid  for  peaceful  purposes,  and 
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prayers  are  urged  toward  the  attainment 
of  a  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  resolution  and.  there- 
fore,  would   like   to   insert  It  into   the 
Record  at  this  time. 
PROPOSE)   Resolution   in    Support   of   Con- 

n.Nua)  EryoRTS  To   Bring  Peace  to  Vnrr- 

NAM 

Tffhereas:  The  delegates  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Congregational 
ChrlsUan  Conference  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  believes  that  every  Christian,  each 
according  to  his  conscience,  has  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  give  witness  to  his 
concern  in  public  issues,  and 

Vhereas:  We  are  deeply  distressed  by  the 
continuation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
lack  of  progress  In  arranging  peace  negotia- 
tions, therefore 

Be  it  resolved:  That  we  encourage  both 
Individuals  and  our  local  churches  to  speak 
out  to  endorse  all  further  attempts  of  our 
government  to  arrange  consultations  among 
the  peoples   Involved    In    the   war,   and 

Be  It  also  resolved:  That  we  urge  our  gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  seek  the  solution  to 
the  problem  by  diplomatic  means  rather  than 
accelerated  military  action,  following  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  and 

Be  U  further  resolved:  That  we  urge  our 
government  to  Increase  aid  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses in  Vietnam  to  the  end  that  the  coun- 
try may  develop  viable  economic  and  social 
systems  and  a  strong  civilian  government  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved:  That  we  urge  all  peo- 
ple to  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  guide 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
all  others  in  authority  that  they  may  be 
given  wisdom  in  their  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions. 


INCREASES  IN  SECOND-  AND  THIRD- 
CLASS  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Sx  Germain] 
may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  moment,  second-  and  third-class 
mail  pays  only  30  and  60  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  their  cost.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  there  is  no  talk  of  Increasing  these 
rates  while  an  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
first-class  mail  is  seriously  being  con- 
templated. 

It  Is  my  view  that  if  increases  in  postal 
rates  are  to  occur,  they  should  Involve 
second-  and  third-class  mail  rather  than 
first  class. 

This  view  has  also  been  expressed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion. I  would  like  to  Insert  this  resolu- 
tion into  the  Record  at  this  time  for  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

State  or  Rhoite  Island 

AND    PROVTDENCE    PLANTATIONS, 

Providence,  May  18, 1967. 
Hon  Pernand  J.  St  Germain 
Longworth  Hovse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Representati\te  St  Germain:  I  am 
directed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  trans- 
mit to  you   the   enclosed   certified   copy  of 


resolution  (H  1298),  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Joseph  P.  Thibaudeau,  entitled 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  raise 
the  rates  on  second  and  third  class  mail  com- 
monly known  as  'Junk  mall',"  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  January  Session. 
A.  D.  1967  and  became  effective  May  17,  1967. 
Very  truly  yours, 

August  P.  LaFrance. 

Secretary  of  State. 


H.  1298 
A  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  rttlse 
the  rates  on  second-  and  third-class  mall, 
commonly  known  as  "Junk  mall" 
■Whereas  much   of   the   second   and   third 
class  mall  which  is  generally  tised  by  ad- 
vertising   agencies    to    overwhelm    residents 
with  commercial  advertisements;  and 

Whereas  an  Increase  in  first  class  rates 
affects  the  Individual  who  should  not  be 
asked  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of 
rising  postal  expenses:  Now  therefore  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land through  Its  general  assembly,  now 
earnestly  requests  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  due  consideration  to  raising 
the  rates  on  second  and  third  class  mail, 
commonly  known  as  "Junk  mail"  as  opposed 
to  an  increase  on  first  class  mall;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  in  said  Con- 
gress be  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  re- 
quested to  use  concerted  effort  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  cause  such  addition- 
al postal  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  an  In- 
crease In  second  and  third  class  mail,  that 
is.  Junk  mall,  as  opposed  to  an  increase  in 
first  class  mall;  and  the  secretary  of  state 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  trans- 
mit duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
liie  senators  and  representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  In  said  Congress. 

August  P.  La  France. 

Secretary  of  State. 


THE  TURBULENT  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  of  America  considers  the  prerog- 
ative of  unfettered  peop'e  to  remain  free 
and  independent  to  be  one  of  the  most 
basic  of  all  human  rights.  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  State  of  Israel  has  been  con- 
stantly challenged,  by  force  of  arms  and 
through  a  concerted  campaign  of  ha- 
tred, to  relinquish  that  right  and  either 
cease  its  existence  or  subject  itself  to 
the  control  of  forces  alien  to  Israel. 

When  President  Harry  S.  Truman  rec- 
ognized the  State  of  Israel  in  1948,  it  was 
with  the  imderstanding  that  the  first 
task  facing  the  free  world  was  to  estab- 
lish peace  in  the  area,  followed  by  a  firm 
guarantee  that  borders  and  boundaries 
would  henceforth  be  liable  to  change 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  involved 
parties.  This  policy  was  unequivocally 
reaflBrmed  in  the  1950  Tripartite  Decla- 
ration which  stated  that  the  signatories 
held  Israel's  borders,  as  well  as  all  the 
boundaries  in  the  Middle  East,  to  be  in- 
violate. Our  policy  has  not  changed;  we 
still  feel  that  the  interest  of  the  free 
world  is  best  served  without  the  threat 


of  forceful  or  aggressive  action  designed 
to  usurp  sovereign  territory. 

The  alarming  developments  of  the  last 
several  days  give  rise  to  profound  dis- 
quiet as  to  the  probability  of  a  renewed 
war  in  the  turbulent  Near  East,  the  tin- 
derbox  of  the  world.  The  situation  is 
truly  perilous  and  must  be  met  with 
strong  and  resolute  action.  Israel  can- 
not be  lost  to  the  oppressive  forces  that 
seek  its  destruction.  The  United  States 
must  make  unmistakably  clear  to  the 
Arab  aggressors  that  we  will  honor  our 
longstanding  commitment  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 


FLAG  DEDICATION 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  most  impressive 
ceremonies  at  the  St.  Joseph's  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church,  Irvington,  N.J., 
on  Sunday,  May  7.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  an  American  flag  that  had 
been  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol.  The 
patriotic  services  were  followed  by  a  din- 
ner honoring  the  mothers  of  the  parish, 
the  fine  ladies  who  have  instilled  in  their 
sons  and  daughters  a  deep  devotion  to 
the  principles  and  ideals  that  are  sym- 
bohzed  by  our  flag. 

The  beloved  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  Very  Reverend  Boleslaw  R.  Bak. 
delivered  an  inspiring  address  which  I 
am  happy  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Honored  guests,  Reverend  Fathers,  mem- 
bers of  St.  Joseph's  parish  and  dear  friends. 
It  ts  indeed  an  honor  to  have  in  our  midst 
so  many  distinguished  guests.  'We  are  very 
happy  to  have  them  with  tis  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Today,  the  sight  of  the  American  Flag  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Honorable  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh 
brings  us  remembrance.  It  bears  silent  wit- 
ness of  Americans,  our  own  members  of  the 
United  Young  Men's  Society  of  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church 
who  have  given  their  lives  so  that  free- 
dom shall  not  perish  from  our  shores. 

Our  Flag  is. — In  our  eyes — .  the  most 
beautiful  and  inspiring  Flag  In  all  the 
world.  The  beauty  and  power  which  It  sym- 
bolizes, are  the  result  of  generations  of  sac- 
rifice, labor  and  heroic  struggles  of  millions 
of  good  and  loyal  citizens,  who  living  under 
our  Flag  made  our  Nation  what  it  Is  to- 
day. 

Vv'e.  the  children  of  Polish  descent,  are 
thankful  to  be  In  America.  We  have  cause 
to  be  proud  of  our  forefathers,  who  as  im- 
migrants, worked  hard  to  help  build  America, 
beginning  with  the  first  settlement  in 
Jamestown,  Virginia  359  years  ago.  We  are 
proud  of  our  many  fine  generals,  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  fought  In  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  In  all  wars  of  America 
to  help   preserve   our  Freedom. 

We  are  grateful  among  other  things,  for 
the  reason  that  under  the  wings  of  the  free 
Eagle  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  it  was  possible  to  found  free  reli- 
gious institutions  such  as  our  own  Church 
and  Insured  the  existence  and  growth  of  this 
Church.    Stephen   Decatur,    a   former    Navy 
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Commander  who  died  In  1820.  once  offered 
the  Uxust  My  Country'  In  Her  Intercourse 
with  rorelgn  nations,  may  she  ever  be  right, 
but.  right  or  wrong.  My  Country." 

We  have  always  been  and  remain  proud 
of  our  youth,  for  the  only  demonstrations 
they  hold  are  for  God  and  Country  We  have 
no  Draft  Card  tearer-uppers"  but  rather, 
young  people,  descendants  of  freedom-loving 
Ood-fearlng  ancestors  who  willingly,  honor- 
ably and  gallantly  served  God  and  Country 
Let  us  always  remember  this:  what  our 
Flag  will  mean  to  future  generations  resta 
with  u-s  May  we  Increase  our  faith  In  all 
our  American  institutions  and  fight  for 
liberty,  truth  and  Justice  for  all. 

At  this  time  I  extend  sincere  thanks  to 
Honorable  Congressman  Joseph  O  Mlnlsh  for 
the  gift  of  the  American  Flag  to  St.  Joseph's 
Congregat.i.;: 


KANSAS  LEGISLATURE  PASSES  RES- 
OLUTION RECARDING  PTRE.ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Mr.  Dingell!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  .vas  no  objection 
Mr    DINGELL    Mr    Speaker,  another 
resolution  passed  by  a  State  legislature 
has  come  to  my  attention  regarding  re- 
strictive firearms  legislation. 

This  excellent  resolution  approved  by 
the  Kansas  Legislature  indicates  clearly 
that  H  R  5384  and  S.  1  are  not  In  the 
public  interest. 

The  Kansas  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion follows: 

H  Cos  Res.  No.  1022 
A  concurrent  resoUitlon  memorializing  the 
president  of  the  tfnlted  States  and  the 
United  States  congress  not  to  adopt  the 
Dodd  biil  or  if  they  do  to  Include  a  pro- 
vision whereby  the  several  states  may  ex- 
empt themselves  from  the  bill's  applica- 
tion 

Whereas.  There  Is  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  senate  a  bill  known  as  the 
■•Dodd  bill":  and 

Whereas.  The  Dodd  bill  would  restrict  the 
sales  purchase  and  ownership  of  flrearnos: 
and 

Wherens.  The  right  to  bear  arms  and  the 
use  and  ownership  of  firearms  Is  a  funda- 
mental right  and  privilege  passed  on  to  us 
by  our  forefathers,  and 

Whereas.  There  now  exist  sufficient  laws 
to  curt.-ill  the  possession  and  use  of  firearms 
by  the  criminal  element  of  our  society;  and 
Whereas.  There  is  no  necessity  to  penalize 
the  millions  of  Americans  in  their  use  and 
ownership  if  firearms  because  of  the  small 
minority  that  abuse  that  right:  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolvrd  by  Ihe  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas.  th.e  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Kansas  that  restric- 
tive legisl.\tlon  such  as  the  "Dodd  bill"  Is  not 
needed  in  the  state  of  Kansas. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  If  sucli  fire- 
arms control  legislation  Is  adopted  that  a 
provision  be  Included  In  the  law  which  would 
allow  the  state  legislature  to  exempt  a  state 
from  the  provisions  of  such  law 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  state  Is  directed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution,  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B  Johnson,  president  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  president  of  the  United 
States    senate,    the    speaker    of    the    United 


States  house  of  representatives,  and  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation 

KIKI-Y-TWO      iiLPUBLICANS     LN 
SEARCH  OF  A  CONSTITUENCY 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr  ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  RESNICK  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
came  to  this  distinguished  body,  nearly 
2'2  years  ago.  I.  like  most  citizens,  be- 
lieved there  were  two  basic  kinds  of  Con- 
gressmen. 

The  first  is  the  Congressman  who  rep- 
resents only  his  local  constituency.  That 
is  his  sole  concern. 

The  .second  is  the  Congressman  who, 
while  sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  the  voters 
of  his  district,  also  represents  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  all  Americans. 

But  last  week  I  discovered — to  my 
everlasting  sorrow — that  there  is  a  new- 
breed  of  Congressman:  The  kind  that 
does  not  represent  anyone  at  all. 

For  last  week,  this  House  debated — 
and  voted  on — two  of  the  most  progres- 
sive and  promising  programs  ever  devised 
for  the  revitalizatlon  of  decaying  urban 
centers:  Rent  supplements  and  model 
cities. 

Last  week,  the  minority  leader  boasted 
that  he  and  his  Republican  wrecking 
crew  were  out  to  kill  both  of  these  pro- 
grams— and  they  very  nearly  succeeded. 

Rent  supplements — a  dramatic  new 
program  to  help  bring  decent  housins  to 
everj-  American  family — is  today  a  faint 
heartbeat  away  from  extinction.  This  was 
the  program  designed  to  harness  the  cre- 
ative genius  of  private  enterprise  to  a 
pressing  national  problem.  And  yet  the 
Republican  Party,  the  champion  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  voted  almost  solidly  to 
kill  it. 

The  model  cities  program,  the  most 
massive  attack  on  urban  decay  ever 
launched  by  the  Federal  Government, 
was  strongly  supported  by  mayors, 
church  leaders,  civic  groups,  city  plan- 
ners, civil  rights  groups,  and  social  wel- 
fare agencies.  Yet  the  Republicans  emp- 
tied their  entire  bag  of  shabby  legisla- 
tive tricks  in  an  attempt  to  dismantle  it 
forever 

Who  were  these  Republicans  repre- 
senting, anyway?  Were  they  represent- 
ing their  constituents  when  52  of  them 
who  voted  against  model  cities  come  from 
areas  which  have  already  filed  model 
cities  applications  with  the  Federal 
Governmenf 

That  is  right.  Mr.  Speaker,  52  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  body  voted  not 
only  against  the  well-being  of  their  con- 
stituents, but  also  against  the  progress 
of  their  communities.  Fifty-two  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  body  voted  to  re- 
verse the  tide  of  reform  that  had  already 
been  set  into  motion  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts, by  their  own  local  leaders. 

Not  only  that,  but  these  52  Members 
represent  districts  that  have  submitted 
a  total  of  61  applicatioixs.  This  means 


that  some  of  these  Republicans  have 
more  than  one  city  in  their  district  that 
has  applied  to  be  a  model  city. 

In  addition,  some  of  these  Republicans 
have  written  to  the  Department  of 
Housins  and  Urban  Development  in  sup- 
port of  their  cities'  applications — and 
then  turned  around  and  voted  to  kill  the 
entire  program. 

I  will  not  list  the  names  of  the  52  Re- 
publicans, for  their  .^hame  mu.st  be  great 
enough  without  my  adding  to  it.  But  lest 
anyone  challenge  my  facts  today,  I  do 
intend  to  list  the  communities  with  model 
cities  applications  which  last  week  found 
themselves  woefully  short  of  representa- 
tion here  in  Congress.  Besides,  I  do  not 
need  to  nam.e  the  Republicans  who 
turned  their  backs  on  their  own  people 
The  voters  know  who  they  arc — and  I 
believe  the  voters  will  know  how  to  re- 
spond to  such  indifference  the  next  time 
they  go  to  the  polls. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  cities : 

Anchorage.  Alaska. 

Bethel.  Alaska 

Phoenix.  Arizona. 

Chandler.  Arizona. 

Hot  Springs.  Arkansas. 

Rus^ellvUle,  Arkansas 

Logan  County.  Arkansiis. 

San  Jose.  California. 

Seaside.  California. 

Compton.  California. 

Menlo  Park,  California. 

San  Maieo  County,  California. 

Oxnard.  California. 

Los  Angeles.  California  (there  are  five  Re- 
publican Representatives  in  this  district  and 
all  of  them  voted  against  the  bills) . 

Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Springfield.  Illinois. 

Chicago.  Illinois  (all  three  Republican 
Representatives  voted  against) . 

Olathe.  Kansas. 

Kansas  City.  Kansas. 

Covington.  Kentucky. 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

Muskegon.  Michigan. 

Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan. 

Lansing.  Michigan. 

Benton  Harbor.  Michigan. 

Joplln,  Missouri. 

Omaha.  Nebraska. 

Camden,  New  Jersey 

Buffalo,  New  York  ^one  Republican 
agnlnst). 

Rochester.  New  York. 

New  York  City  i  one  Republican  voted 
against ) 

Greenville.  North  Carolina. 

Charlotte.  North  Carolina. 

Zanesvllle.  Ohio. 

Springfield.  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (one  Republican  against). 

Columbus,  Ohio  (both  Repulicans  voted 
against) . 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 

Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Chlckasha.  Oklahoma. 

Chester,  Penrtsylvanla. 

Lancaster.  Pennsylvania. 

Mltchess.  South  Dakota. 

Greenville.  Tennessee. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Ellensburg.  Washington  (one  Republican 
against  I . 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 

In  most  cases,  the  Democratic  Repre- 
sentatives  of    the   cities   voted   for   the 
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measures,    and    the   Republicans   voted 
against  them. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  still 
hope  for  these  cities.  While  the  Republi- 
can wrecking  crew  was  able  to  cut  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  appropriation  request  for 
the  model  cities  program,  we  did  not 
allow  them  to  dismantle  it  entirely.  There 
is  still  hope  for  our  cities.  There  is  still 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  eradicate  our 
rat-infested  slums  and  replace  them  with 
decent  neighborhoods  where  families  will 
find  recreation,  where  fathers  will  find 
jobs,  where  mothers  will  find  beauty,  and 
children  will  find  all  the  education  that 
their  minds  can  absorb. 

If  that  day  ever  comes — as  I  believe  It 
will  come— I  hope  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion will  remember  that  there  were  those 
among  us  here  in  Congress  who  fought 
it  every  step  of  the  way. 

I  hope  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  re- 
member that  there  were  52  Republicans 
who  would  rather  have  had  a  victory  over 
the  President  of  the  United  States  than 
a  victory  over  the  forces  of  blight  and 
decay  and  human  despair  in  their  own 
home  districts. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  Tom 
Wicker's  column,  "In  the  Nation,"  con- 
cerned this  very  same  subject.  I  respect- 
fully include  it  in  the  Record: 

The  Problems  of  Being  Otrr 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  May  20.^Actlon  In  the 
House  of  RepresenUitives  this  week  provided 
an  instructive  ex.unpie  of  the  difficulties  a 
minority  party  faces  In  building  a  construc- 
tive program  of  Its  own. 

With  the  aid  of  63  Southern  Democrats, 
the  Republican  minority  succeeded  In  elim- 
inating the  SlO-million  In  operating  funds 
proposed  for  the  Johnson  Administration's 
so-called  'rent  supplement"  program. 

Most  Reptibllcans— 141  of  the  176  who 
voted— also  sought  unsuccessfully  to  cut  out 
most  of  the  funds  for  the  Administration's 
model  cities  program. 

This  took  place  at  a  time  when: 

(1)  Republican  National  Chairman  Ray 
Bliss  Is  hot-footing  about  the  country  trying 
to  build  up  his  party's  organization  and 
prospects  In  the  great  cities,  where  It  tradi- 
tionally has  been  weak. 

(2)  A  crop  of  promising  Republican  Gov- 
ernors are  beginning  to  show  energy  and 
Imagination  in  confronting  at  the  state  level 
the  complex  of  urban  problems  that  amount 
almost  to  a  national  emergency. 

(3  I  House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  Ford 
of  Michigan  has  Just  announced  rlnglngly 
that  his  troops  would  no  longer  fight  in 
coalition  with  Southern  Democrats,  and 
were  more  interested  in  winning  next  year's 
election  prizes  than  "a  few  legislative  vic- 
tories" now. 

NO   ASSIST  TO  BLISS 

How  can  Mr.  Bliss's  patient  efforts  to 
make  his  party  effective  In  the  cities  be  as- 
sisted bv  House  Republicans  who  vote  over- 
whelmingly to  gut  the  first  Federal  program 
that  even  remotely  promises  the  compre- 
hensive attack  on  urban  problems  so  badly 
needed? 

Since  any  candidate  looking  for  votes  In 
the  cities  Is  looking  precisely  where  so  many 
of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  live — partic- 
ularly Negroes — how  can  either  Mr.  Bliss' 
program  or  the  Republican  party  generally  be 
helped  by  Republicans  who  vote  with 
Southern  Democrats  to  kill  a  low-cost  hous- 
Inij  program? 

In  what  manner  can  these  actions  assist 
the  Republican  Governors  who  are  grappling 


with  urban  problems  In  seven  of  the  10  larg- 
est states? 

The  Republican  position  on  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  seems  particularly  strange 
because  there  Is  already  In  effect  a  program 
providing  "rent  certificates"  which  was  de- 
vised by  a  Republican,  Representative  W'illiam 
Widnall  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Republican  rent  certificates  enable 
poor  families  living  In  rehabilitated  housing 
to  have  part  of  their  rent  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Democratic  rent  supplements 
would  have  paid  part  of  the  cost  of  privately 
built  new  housing  to  enable  private  landlords 
to  charge  lower  rents  for  the  poor.  Which 
of  these  more  nearly  encourages  private  en- 
terprise and  which  more  directly  subsidizes 
poor  people  themselves? 

Republican  Members  of  the  House  will  not 
undo  much  of  this  damage  when  moEt  of 
them  support,  next  week,  a  substitute  for  the 
Administration's   education    program. 

DANGER  IN  PROGRAM 

Their  substitute,  though  much  revised,  has 
the  essential  aim  of  granting  education  funds 
to  the  states  with  fewer  strings  attached  than 
is  now  the  case.  That  sounds  good,  but  the 
effect  would  be  endanger  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  private  school  assist- 
ance and  to  school  districts  with  large  num- 
bers of  poor  children. 

Since  this  raises  the  religious  disputes  and 
some  of  the  racial  problems  that  prevented 
Federal  aid  to  education  for  so  many  years,  it 
passes  understanding  why  the  Republicans 
chose  this  field  In  which  to  push  for  the 
"bloc  grant"  approach.  That  Idea  in  other 
fields — health,  for  Instance — has  much  to 
recommend  it;  but  because  of  its  peculiar 
effects  in  education  and  because  Republicans 
steadfastly  opposed  bloc  education  grants  to 
the  states  throughout  the  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy  Administrations,  their  substitute 
this  year  looks  suspiciously  like  an  effort  to 
wreck  the  existing  program  (although  the 
main  sponsor  of  the  substitute.  Representa- 
tive Qule  of  Minnesota.  Is  not  t>ellevcd  even 
by  the  Democrats  to  have  that  Intention ) . 

It  Is  tempting  to  blame  Inept  Republican 
lee.ders  In  the  House  for  this  rem:.rkable 
clumsiness.  But  theirs  Is  a  monumental 
problem  at  best. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  discipline  on  Issues  In  American  political 
parties,  particularly  the  minority  party. 
Without  a  strong  President  to  crack  the  whip, 
there  is  and  can  be  little  If  any  coordination 
between  Governors  and  floor  leaders,  national 
chairmen  and  state  or  district  representa- 
tives, or  even  among  party  colleagues  In  the 
House  or  Senate. 

SEE    DUTY    TO    OPPOSE 

In  the  second  place,  neither  Mr.  Ford  nor 
any  other  leader  could  impose  a  progressive 
program  on  the  Republican  delegation 
against  the  wishes  of  the  substantial  number 
of  Its  members  who  represent  smaller  states 
and  the  less  urban  areas  of  the  larger  sUtes. 
Many  older  and  more  ideological  members 
see  their  duty  as  opposing  any  and  every- 
thing Democratic. 

In  the  third  place,  even  to  the  extent  that 
Mr.  Ford  can  devise  "constructive  alterna- 
tives" and  win  Republican  suport  for  them, 
neither  the  rules  of  the  House  nor  the 
primacy  of  a  President's  legislative  program 
give  him  much  room  to  operate.  Almost  in- 
evitably the  Republicans  are  reduced  to  try- 
ing either  to  amend  or  to  pass  substitutes 
for  Administration  programs. 

The  Republicans  cannot  escape  the 
Southern  Democrats,  moreover,  by  attacking 
the  welfare  and  spending  programs  of  the 
Johnson  Administration;  and  when  the  Re- 
publicans occasionally  do  come  up  with  a 
more  progressive  program  than  the  Demo- 
crats are  offering,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion is  not  slow  to  take  It  over  as  its  own. 

Moral:  Never  become  the  out-party  be- 
cause you  may  never  get  back  In. 


SERVICEMEN  TO  LEARN  WE  DO 
CARE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chainnan 
Raymond  W.  Gimmler  and  his  commit- 
tee, who  organized  the  support-our-boys- 
in-"Vietnam  parade  in  New-  York  City 
last  Saturday,  are  to  be  complimented 
upon  their  efforts  which  resulted  in  the 
fine  demonstration  showing  that  we  are 
behind  our  servicemen  on  the  fighting 
fronts. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  dated 
May  9,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Even- 
ing Star.  Washington.  D.C.,  dated  May 
15. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[From    the   Buffalo    (N.Y.)     Courier-Express, 
May  9,  1967] 
Servicemen  To  Learn  We  Do  Care 
There  can   be  little  doubt  that  the  much 
publicized  antics  of  the  Vietniks,  draft-card 
burners   and    Viet    Cong   supporters    in    this 
country  have  had  a  depressing  effect  on  U.S. 
servicemen   in   Vietnam.   Virtually   every   re- 
turning veteran  has  expressed  perplexity  or 
outright  anger  over  the  activities  of  citizens 
who  would  cast  our  combat  forces  in  the  role 
of    murderers    and    sadists — activities    which 
would  be  treason  were  we  in  a  formal  state 
of  war. 

So  far  the  dissenters  have  been  the  most 
vocal,  despite  the  fact  they  are  a  tiny  minor- 
ity. Now  it  appears  that  thousands  of  cit- 
izens are  preparing  to  reverse  the  trend.  The 
crusade  to  support  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  started  In  New  York  City  by  a 
fire  department  captain,  Ray  Gimmler,  who 
got  "sick  In  the  stomach"  when  he  saw  an 
American  flag  burned  at  an  anti-Vietnam  war 
rally.  Capt.  Gimmler  enlisted  the  support  of 
others  who  felt  the  same  way  and  the  feel- 
ing has  swelled  into  a  massive  demonstration 
to  be  held  in  New  York  next  Saturday.  Al- 
ready 50,000  persons.  Individuals  and  mem- 
bers of  unions,  veterans  organizations  and 
citizens  groups  have  pledged  to  turn  out  for 
a  parade. 

Ten  Medal  of  Honor  winners  will  act  as 
grand  marshals  and  the  Third  Battalion, 
27th  Infantry  Regiment  serving  In  Vietnam, 
has  asked  that  a  banner  representing  its  men 
be  carried  in  the  parade.  Indications  are  that 
this  is  only  the  start.  Capt.  Gimmler  has 
empha.<^ized"  that  this  Is  not  a  demonstration 
In  support  of  the  war  but  "in  support  of 
our  men." 

The  outpouring  of  men,  women  and  young- 
sters. Individually  and  in  groups,  is  bound 
to  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  our  forces  In 
Vietnam.  It  should  prove  to  be  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  true  American  spirit  which  has  been 
the  foundation  of  our  freedom — freedom 
which  has  been  abused  by  many  who  seem 
to  think  it  exists  only  for  them.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  spirit  which  moved  the  New 
York  City  fireman  catches  on  In  other  cities 
across  the  country  where  the  critics  of  every. 
thing  American  have  held  the  spotlight  for 
too  long.  Western  New  York  Is  well  repre- 
sented In  the  forces  In  Vietnam  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  casualties  reported  each  week. 
A  similar  march  here  would  serve  to  prove 
that  the  majority  of  citizens  support  their 
sons  and  neighbors,   too. 
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[Prom  the  Waahlnyton  iD.C.)  KverUng 
Star,  May  15.  1967| 

StrPPORTINC    THE    TROOPS 

Some  conunentators  ha.e  described  Satur- 
days  march  down  Fifth  A.enue  as  a  demon- 
straUon  by  civ»;idn  hawici  This  is  a  misin- 
terpretation For  while  there  were  many 
clvUian  hawics  in  the  line  of  march,  people 
who  want  to  escalate  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  real  purpose  was  not  io  much  to  support 
the  war  itself  as  to  support  the  American 
troops  who  have  been  sen:  to  fight  that  war. 
This  at  leas:  is  the  explanation  offered  by 
the  man  who  organized  -."le  demonstration, 
Raymond  Glmmier,  a  ci;  tain  in  the  New 
York  flre  department.  His  objective,  Gimmler 
said,  was  to  show  thai  tht-  peace  demonstra- 
tors who  assembled  in  Ce.  ral  Park  a  month 
ago.  some  of  whom  burneil  in  American  flag, 
were  not  truly  represent 'tive  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people  And  he  turned 
In  a  remarkably  good  Job.  the  more  so  If  thU 
really  was  a  one-man  undertaking. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  people  In  the 
march  range  from  a  low  of  5U.O0O  to  a  high  of 
250.000  The  parade  started  at  noon  and  the 
last  contingent  passed  the  reviewing  stand 
at  8  30  p  m.  A  New  York  Times  reporter, 
using  a  mech.inlcal  counter,  said  that  52,000 
had  been  counted  by  "late  afternoon." 

Wh.itever  the  total,  however,  the  fact  is 
that  this  was  an  impressive  and.  we  think. 
a  useful  dlspl.iy  Marchers  came  from  vet- 
erans groups,  labor  unions,  city  employes, 
schools,  churches  and  hospitals.  Some  were 
veterans  from  Vietnam.  Labor  unions  paid 
for  two  hours  of  live  television  coverage.  Off- 
duty  policemen,  black-hablied  nuns,  and 
members  of  the  National  Maritime  Union, 
vowing  to  get  supplies  to  the  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, were  Ln  the  line  of  march.  Plnally.  the 
marchers  themselves  seemed  to  be  outnum- 
bered by  the  enthusiastic  crowds  that  lined 
the  sidewalks 

General  Elsenhower.  Richard  Nixon,  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  and  more  than  100  gov- 
ernors and  congressmen  sent  messages  of 
support.  Mayor  Lindsay,  who  was  making  a 
speech  to  a  small  group  a  short  distance 
away,  dldnt  show  up  An  aide  said  the  mayor 
had  not  been  "personally  invited."  Gimmler, 
however,  produced  a  letter  from  the  mayor's 
administrative  assistant  thanking  him  for 
an  Invitation  to  review  the  parade  and  ex- 
pressing regret  that  the  mayor  could  not  at- 
tend because  he  "would  be  out  of  town." 

Well,  some  people  like  parades:  others  do 
not.  But  r:ii3  pirtlciil.r  parade  wn;  fcn^.e- 
tii.ng  special  It  was  wortnwhUe  as  a  demon- 
stration to  the  troops  in  Vietnam  that  not 
all  Americans  are  peacen  k.s.  And  one  may 
hope  that  the  same  mes,Kage  got  through  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  associates  in  Hanoi 


MEMORIAL  DAY  OBSERVANCE  AT 
KENSINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  L\ 
BLTT^ALO.   N  Y 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  !Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  last  week  to  address  the  stu- 
dent body  and  the  faculty  of  Kensington 
High  School  in  Buffalo.  NY.,  as  a  part 
of  its  Memorial  Day  observance  I  al.so 
had  the  privilece  of  presenting  to  this 
school  an  American  flag  flown  over  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States. 

In  marked  contrast  to  some  of  the  sad 
commentary  on  the  youth  of  America. 


the  students  at  Kensington  High  were 
attentive,  alert,  and  orderly.  They  are 
representative  of  the  vast  majority  of 
young  people  In  our  Nation  who  have 
respect  for  God.  country,  and  their  fel- 
low men. 

The  principal  of  Kensingrtion  High 
School,  Mr.  Angelo  Gianturco.  and  the 
assistant  principal.  Alfred  H  Rasp,  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  in  fos- 
tering patriotism  and  civil  responsibility 
through  various  school  projects.  Praise 
must  also  go  to  student  leaders  such  as 
Andre  Thomasula,  the  project  chairman 
of  the  student  coimcil. 

During  my  visit.  Mrs.  Marie  S  Leaniy. 
a  teacher  at  Kensington  High  School, 
gave  me  a  copy  of  a  poem  written  by  one 
of  her  students.  Since  I  went  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  of  granting  the  vote  to 
18-year-olds  in  my  address,  she  felt  it 
was  very  appropnate. 

With  permission,  I  include  below  the 
poem  written  by  William  E.  Madden,  an 
nth-grade  student  at  Kensington  High; 
Wht 

The  tides  of  war  wiped  out  my  plan 

To  lUe  each  day  as  bosl  I  can 

I'm  on  strange  soil;  a  gun  I  tote. 

Like  a  man.  I  fight,  yet  cannot  vote 

I'm  trained  to  kill  the  enemy 

And  give  my  life  to  keep  men  free 

I'll  not  complain  'bout  Joys  I've  missed. 

Thoug.i  youthful,  I'm  no  pacifist. 

But  still.  I  often  wonder  why — 

If  I  can't  vote,  why  can  I  die? 

My  address  to  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty at  Kensington  High  School  on  May 
15,  19(57,  follows: 

I  am  Indeed  very  happy  to  be  here  today, 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
students  of  Kensington  High  School. 

It  Isn't  often  that  I  am  not  limited  as  to 
the  time  In  which  I  can  make  a  speech  But 
today  I  am  told  I  cm  speak  as  long  as  I  want 
to— anything  will  be  better  than  returning 
to  classes. 

First.  I  want  to  present  to  your  high  school 
this  American  flag  which  has  flown  over 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  I  know  you 
will  treat  It  with  the  respect  It  deserves — not 
because  It  h,^s  flown  over  the  Capitol,  but 
beca.:?o  it  reprer  .its  the  gre.itness  of  our 
American  democracy. 

(Present  flag.) 

You  have  all  learned  about  the  origin  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  its  history  its  sig- 
nificance, and  what  It  symbolizes!  It  speaks 
of  hopes  and  fears,  victories  and  defeats,  of 
yesterday  and  today;  but  It  also  proudly 
holds  a  promise  for  that  future  toward 
which  we  are  beckoned  by  destiny. 

There  are  a  few  who  would  tell  you  that 
the  flag  Is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  cloth.  I 
could  not  disagree  more  with  these  detrac- 
tors. The  flag  Is  the  one  common  symbol 
which  binds  us  together  as  Americans  It  Is 
above  politics.  It  Is  above  rivalry  amon?  dif- 
ferent areas  of  our  country.  It  Is  above  dis- 
agreements among  economic,  racial,  and  re- 
ligious groups 

The  same  pride  which  encouraged  Francis 
Scott  Key  to  write  our  national  anthem,  and 
Commodore  Perry  to  lead  his  men  to  victory 
In  the  crreat  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  spurred  on 
generations  of  Americans  who  have  fought 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  In  defense 
of  freedom. 

But  the  flag  has  been  an  Important  symbol 
In  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war  Historical- 
ly, this  country  has  thrown  open  Its  doors 
to  people  of  all  nationalities  who  have  sought 
to  carve  out  a  new  life  In  a  new  country 
Many  of  us  have  fathers  iind  grandfathers 
who  came  from  "the  old  country"  with  little 


more  than  the  clothes  on  their  back,  and 
hope  for  a  better  life.  The  promise  of  Amer- 
ica beckoned  to  them  across  the  sea.  and  they 
responded  In  overwhelming  numbers.  In 
most  cases,  their  dreams  came  true. 

To  them,  the  American  fl.vg  represented 
freedom,  hope,  and  a  chance  for  a  new  begin- 
ning To  us.  It  symbolizes  the  fulflllment  of 
p.ist  dreams,  and  the  hope  for  an  even  better 
future. 

I  must  admit  that  I  get  concerned  when- 
ever I  read  In  the  papers  about  people  who 
burn  flags  and  their  draft  cards. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  disturbed  witii 
demonstrations  against  our  Government's 
policies  In  Vietnam,  when  these  demonstra- 
tions go  so  far  as  to  violate  the  rights  of 
others. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not  against  dis- 
sent It  is  a  sacred  right  of  every  American 
to  openly  disagree  w.th  the  policies  of  his 
government.  The  right  to  disagree  is  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  true  freedom. 

However,  the  right  to  dissent  carries  with 
It  the  responsibility  to  observe  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  carries  with  It  the 
responsibility   to  obey  our   laws. 

If  I  were  to  veil  FIRE.  FIRE  right  now,  I 
would  be  exercising  my  right  of  free  speech. 
But.  by  so  doing.  I  might  cause  a  panic  which 
could  seriously  hurt  some  of  you.  This  is  an 
Irresponsible  use  of  the  right  of  free  speech. 
I  believe  our  privilege  of  dissent  requires 
full  thought  and  weighing  of  the  facts. 

When  some  mL-igulded  person  burns  an 
.\merlcan  flag  In  New  York  City,  or  anywhere 
else,  he  Is  not  only  protesting  the  actions  of 
his  Government;  he  is  also  making  a  mockery 
of  the  sacrifices  of  generations  of  Americans 
who  have  fought  and  died  for  our  country. 
When  the  American  fl.-'g  is  burned,  not  only 
Is  a  piece  of  cloth  destroyed  but  all  which 
the  flag  represents  Is  a  target  of  destruction. 
What  does  a  flag  burner  or  a  draft  card 
burner  accomplish?  Maybe,  he  hopes,  he  can 
get  his  name  or  his  picture  on  the  front  page 
of  the  newspaper.  His  act  serves  no  useful 
purpose  except  to  show  how  misguided  he  Is. 
The  clear  and  simple  fact  is  that  we  have 
learned  from  the  bitter  lessons  of  history 
that  freedom  Is  a  frail  flower,  which  must  be 
constantly  protected  from  its  enemies.  We 
must  fight  for  it,  and  we  must  fight  for  it 
whenever  and  wherever  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness threaten  the  F^ee  World. 

What  disturbs  me  Is  that  these  dissenting 
students  we  re.id  about  have  contributed 
notl.l  1^  toward  .vr-.url.ig  the  freedoms  ws 
enjoy  in  this  land.  They  have  done  nothing 
to  preserve  It — yet.  they  want  to  take  It 
away  from  those  of  us  who  have  earned  it. 
and  fought  for  It. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  everyone  must 
shoulder  arms  and  march  to  the  battlefront. 
NO.  Simply,  It  means  that  we  should  have 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  the  rights  of 
others,  obeying  our  laws,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Umted  States.  In  this  countrv, 
majority  rule  still  prevails. 

If  we  don't  agree  with  some  of  the  laws, 
our  democracy  provides  us  with  a  way  to 
change  them — the  ballot  box.  W'henever  we 
try  to  take  the  law  In  our  own  hands,  we  are 
actually  striking  a  blow  ag.tlnst  democracy, 
against  the  principle  of  orderly  change, 
which  has  been  so  Important  In  the  growth 
of  America. 

Disorderly  demonstrations  are  In  contra- 
diction to  this  principle  of  orderly  change. 
As  long  as  demonstrations  are  peaceful  and 
orderly,  little  objection  can  be  made.  But 
when  howling  mobs  completely  disrupt  a 
speech  or  a  meeting,  the  right  of  others  to  be 
heard  Is  completely  disregarded. 

Those  who  participate  in  these  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities are  only  a  small  fraction  of  our 
entire  population.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  have  a  deep  and  healthy  regard 
for  our  democratic  processes. 
You  have  been   taught  to  study  hard,  to 
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work  hard,  and  to  play  hard.  Your  genera- 
tion can  make  Its  mark  in  the  world  without 
resorting  to  unruly  demonstrations,  flag 
burning  and  draft  card  burning  exhibitions, 
or  any  other  acts  that  violate  the  rights 
of  others  or  that  are  in  reckless  disregard  of 
our  laws. 

The  educational  and  vocational  training 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  you  are 
without  ec|ual  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
You  lire  in  school  to  learn. 

Some  of  you  will  soon  be  in  college,  or  be- 
ginning careers,  or  Joining  our  armed  serv- 
ices. Whatever  you  do.  do  it  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  The  future  of  our  great  coun- 
try, and  the  shape  of  the  entire  world,  will 
depend  on  you  In  the  years  ahead.  Yours  will 
be  a  great  responsibility,  and  you  will  want 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge.  I  have 
faith  that  you  can  meet  this  challenge. 

Because  of  my  firm,  belief  in  the  ability  of 
young  people  today.  1  would  now  like  to  go 
on  record  a.<<  being  in  favor  of  granting  the 
vote  to  eighteen  year  olds. 

I  have  reached  this  decision  after  carefully 
considering  the  arguments  for  and  against 
eighteen  year  old  suffrage.  I  feel  the  great 
weight  of  evidence  shows  that  eighteen  year 
old  citizens  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  full  citizenship. 

If  we  expect  those  who  reach  their  eight- 
eenth birthday  to  wear  the  uniform  of  their 
country,  to  fight  Its  wars,  and  sacrifice  In  Its 
defense,  then  I  believe  we  should  grant  them 
a  voice  In  their  government. 

As  President  Elsenhower  said.  "For  years 
our  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
have,  in  time  of  peril,  been  summoned  to 
fight  for  America.  They  should  participate  in 
the  political  process  that  produces  that  fate- 
ful summons." 

A  large  number  of  American  men  who 
fought  In  World  War  I,  In  World  War  II,  and 
In  Korea  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 
The  same  holds  true  for  those  now  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  When  we  called  on  them,  we  did 
not  say  they  were  too  young  and  too  imma- 
ture to  flglit,  I  do  not.  in  all  honesty,  feel 
that  we  can  turn  around  and  tell  them  they 
are  too  Immature  to  vote. 

As  a  graduate  of  Kensington  High  School, 
you  will  have  been  taught  the  basic  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  the  processes  of  our  gov- 
ernment at  every  level.  You  will  have  learned 
the  responsibilities  required  of  all  citizens. 
You  will  have  learned  the  history  of  our 
great  democracy,  and  developed  a  genuine 
respect  for  It. 

With  this  preparation,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  you  should  have  to  wait  three  long 
years  before  you  can  take  part  In  the  affairs 
of  your  government. 

Some  would  say  that  eighteen  year  olds 
are  not  "wise"  enough  to  vote  intelligently. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  who  are  not  "wise", 
but  the  same  can  be  said  for  any  age  group. 
I  tend  to  agree  with  the  late  President  Fran- 
klin D  Roosevelt,  who  said.  "We  know  that 
wisdom  does  not  come  necessarily  with  years, 
that  old  men  may  be  foolish  and  young  men 
wise." 

Eighteen  year  olds  graduate  with  a  fresh 
Interest  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Studies 
have  shown,  however,  that  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  often 
lose  their  enthusiasm  because  they  are  un- 
able to  put  It  Into  effect.  America  cannot 
afford  to  lo.^e  your  enthusiasm;  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  your  fresh  vlewTJOlnt  toward 
the  problems  which  face  us  today. 

And  fii-.ally.  I  think  that  by  granting  the 
vote  to  eighteen  year  olds  we  can  provide  a 
strong  antidote  to  the  vocal  few  who  dem- 
onstrate, desecrate  the  flag,  and  bum  their 
drnft  cards. 

Many  who  participate  In  these  acts  are  be- 
tween the  .aires  of  18  and  21  Their  unspoken 
argument  is  often,  "if  we  cannot  have  a  say 
in  our  government  through  the  ballot  box. 
we  will  make  our  opinions  felt  In  demon- 
strations" 


If  we  open  the  ballot  box  to  them,  we  will 
give  them  a  legal,  peaceful  way  to  express 
their  opinions.  More  Important,  we  will  give 
the  99%,  who  would  not  think  of  participat- 
ing In  such  actj,  a  chance  to  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  their  faith  In  America. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  once 
said,  "Our  young  people  would  be  more  than 
passive  voters — they  have  the  enthusiasm 
and  Idealism  of  youth;  they  are  fresh  from 
their  schools  and  colleges,  with  a  lively  in- 
terest In  politics  and  social  affairs,  and  they 
would  take  on  their  responsibilities  when 
they  would  be  more  apt  to  place  the  national 
Interest  above  those  particular  Interests  they 
will  later  acquire." 

This  sums  up  the  arguments  very  well. 

If  I  could  leave  you  with  one  piece  of  ad- 
vice as  you  prepare  for  tomorrow,  it  would 
be  this:  Let  reason,  not  emotion,  guide  you 
in  your  decisions;  do  your  best  to  develop  a 
true  understanding  of  our  democracy  and 
its  laws;  and  above  all,  respect  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  others. 

I  havj  been  '.n  many  parts  of  the  world. 
No  place  under  the  shining  sun  would  I 
rather  live  than  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Here  It  Is,  and  it  is  yours.  I  say  It  is  worth 
fighting  for.  It  Is  worth  living  for.  It  is 
worth  doing  the  things  that  are  truly  great. 

Thank  you,  and  God  Bless  You. 


cxni- 


CHICAGO'S  EYE  IN  THE  SKY  AND 
TWO-WAY  RADIO  FIGHT  AIR  POL- 
LUTION IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th.it  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  may  be  coming  when  few  of  us  will 
be  fortunate  enough  to  live  In  communi- 
ties that  have  never  experienced  the 
choking,  vision  impairing,  and  damaging 
effects  of  air  pollution.  All  across  the 
country  people  have  suffered  from  poi- 
sonous air  filled  with  the  pollutants  of 
carbon  monoxide,  sulfur  oxides,  nitrogen 
oxides,  hydrocarbons,  and  a  broad  va- 
riety of  other  compounds.  These  pollu- 
tants have  impaired  the  enjoyment  and 
even  the  health  and  safety  of  American 
life. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  been  able 
to  make  strides  in  combating  the  air  pol- 
lution problem.  Since  1963,  we  have  en- 
acted three  laws  each  representing  some 
forward  movement  to  cleaner  air.  We  are 
currently  spending  $25  million  in  match- 
ing grants  to  cities  and  States,  and  in 
research  and  other  efforts.  But  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  all  Ameri- 
cans are  able  once  again  to  breathe  clean 
air. 

On  January  30  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  Congress  his  message  con- 
cerning the  Nation's  growing  problem  of 
air  pollution.  The  President  in  his  mes- 
sage urged  Congress  to  combat  the  prob- 
lem by  enacting  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
as  S.  780. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  has  held  hearings 
on  this  bill,  and  witnesses  from  all  over 
the  country  and  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  given  the  committee  the  benefit  of 
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their  views.  The  distinguished  and  very 
popular  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
Richard  J.  Daley,  who  was  just  reelected 
to  his  fourth  term,  came  to  Washington 
to  be  a  witness.  On  May  9,  he  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  of  which  he 
is  a  i>ast  president,  and  heartily  endorsed 
the  purposes  of  the  Air  Quality  Act. 

In  his  prepared  testimony,  Mayor 
Daley  outlined  for  the  committee  the 
wonderful  program  Chicago  has  under- 
taken to  combat  its  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution. Many  new  techniques  have  been 
developed  by  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
measure  the  amount  of  impurities  in  the 
air.  But  Chicago,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mayor  Daley,  has  not  stopped  there.  It 
has  also  designed  and  put  into  operation 
a  program  to  catch  violators.  It  is  called 
the  "Eye  in  the  Sky"  program,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  significant  so  far  as 
winning  the  battle  against  air  pollution 
is  concerned.  I  would  like  to  read  that 
part  of  Mayor  Daley's  statement  which 
describes  how  Chicago  catches  violators. 

An  "Eye  in  the  Sky"  program  has  been 
designed  and  is  now  operational.  Here  we  are 
using  a  closed  circuit  television  unit  with 
full  360  degrees  scanning  capacity  and  a  ten- 
to-one  zoom  for  pinpointing  violators  |of 
the  anti-air  pollution  ordinances).  The  unit 
has  proven  to  be  very  effective  as  a  deterrent 
and  enforcement  tool,  and  Is  used  to  dispatch 
twelve  radio  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  been  hear- 
ing more  and  more  about  the  value  of  the 
uses  of  two-way  radio  to  a  community  in 
its  commence,  trade,  and  public  safety. 
Here,  in  Mayor  Daley  s  statement,  we 
have  another  clear  example  of  how  two- 
way  radio  is  serving  as  an  effective  tool 
to  combat  still  another  problem. 

For  example,  when  that  ten-to-one 
zoom  on  the  television  unit  which  scans 
the  Chicago  skyline  pinpoints  a  vio- 
lator, that  information  can  be  immedi- 
ately radioed  to  the  air  pollution  control 
car  which  can  deal  most  quickly  with  the 
violation  and  get  the  air  pollution 
stopped.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mayor 
Daley  testified  that  the  program  was  so 
successful  that  Chicago  plans  to  add 
three  additional  television  units. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
another  example  of  how  our  great  and 
good  mayor  of  Chicago,  Richard  Daley, 
is  using  the  most  modern  and  effective 
equipment,  including  closed  circuit  TV 
and  two-way  radio  to  make  Chicago  a 
wonderful  place  to  live.  We  all  know, 
and  I  have  talked  about  it  before,  how 
Chicago  has  modernized  its  police  de- 
partment under  Mayor  Daley  and  in- 
stalled one  of  the  most  complete  police 
two-way  radio  communications  systems 
in  the  world,  and  how  the  businessmen 
and  the  housewives  rely  on  two-way 
radio. 

We  have  got  to  have  good  two-way 
radio  communication  in  Chicago  because 
we  use  it  in  every  part  of  the  life  of  the 
city.  We  use  it  to  reduce  air  pollution. 
We  use  it  as  the  nerve  center  of  our 
wonderful  police  department  I  have 
talked  about  before.  And  the  businessmen 
use  it  to  give  better  service  to  the  people 
of  Chicago. 

I  said  not  long  ago  to  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  that  it  will  be  a  sad  commentary 
if  the  Commission  does  not  quickly  set 
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about  taking  steps  which  will  provide 
adequate  frequency  spectrum  for  all  the 
many  busLness.  public  safety,  and  other 
State  and  local  government  Uaers  of  two- 
way  radio  This  Eye  in  the  Sky  program 
to  con-.bat  air  pollution  is  another  ex- 
ample of  how  important  two-way  radio 
communication  is  to  all  the  people.  It 
is  another  reason  why  the  FCC  must  act 
without  delay 

I  said  at  that  meeting  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  could  rest  assured  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  let  the  matter  rest  until 
adequate  corrective  steps  are  tai:en.  I 
repeat  my  determination  nc-w. 


CHICAGO  HAS  -nVO-WAY  RADIO  TO 
CURB  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr  RostenkowskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  compliment  my  colleague  from  Chi- 
cago for  calling  to  our  attention  the  great 
work  which  Mayor  Daley  Ls  doing  in 
Chicago  to  curb  air  pollution  by  using 
the  modem  techniques  of  constant  sur- 
veillance of  the  skyline  by  closed  circuit 
TV  and  radio-dispatched  cars  to  move 
in  fast  on  violators.  I  have  known  for 
some  time  that  two-way  radio  is  of  ereat 
assistance  in  law  enforcement  and  flre- 
flghting  The  police  department  in  Chi- 
cago is  known  for  Its  modem  and  effec- 
tive communications  system.  Now  we 
have  evidence  that  still  another  depart- 
ment m  the  municipal  government  of  this 
outstanding  city  uses  two-way  radio 
communications  to  give  the  public  better 
service 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Chicago  has 
undertaken  to  provide  its  citizen.s  with 
the  most  efficient  air  pollution  control 
program  possible  As  a  major  transporta- 
tion and  industrial  center,  it  could  not 
afford  anythmi,'  less. 

The  reports  indicate  that  it  has  defi- 
nitely been  established  that  air  pollution 
Is  not  only  a  health  hazard,  but  also  a 
safety  hazard  Because  it  reduces  visibil- 
ity, air  pollution  represents  a  definite 
hazard  to  land,  water,  and  air  transpor- 
tation. I  hold  m  my  hand  a  repnnt  of 
the  cover  of  Time  magazine  for  Jan- 
uary 27.  1967.  which  shows  a  fruhtenlng 
P'cture  of  how  air  pollution  can  reduce 
the  vnsibility  in  a  big  city.  Fortunately, 
this  is  not  a  picture  of  Chicago:  and  with 
our  good  mayor's  program  in  effect.  I 
hope  it  never  will  be.  Chicago  is  a  major 
air  traffic  center  and  lack  of  adequate 
visibility  in  the  operation  of  aircraft  not 
only  creates  an  obvious  potential  for 
tragedy,  but  also  costly  delays  in  land- 
ings and  departures  at  our  busy  airports. 

If  we  can  lick  this  problem,  and  we 
will,  using  Mayor  Daley's  program  of 
closed-circuit  TV  to  spot  violators  and 
two-way  radio-dispatched  cars  to  get  to 
the  spot  and  quickly  stop  the  violation, 
it  will  be  another  example  of  how  much 
we  rely  on  modern  electronics  and  our 
ability     to    communicate    by    two-way 


radio  directly  with  vehicles  which  are 
out  on  the  street  so  that  we  can  get  fast 
action  to  deal  with  our  problems. 

An  excerpt  from  the  article  relating 
to  the  above-mentioned  front  cover  fol- 
lows; 

Menace  ts  the  Skies 

On  the  morning  or  Oct  26.  1948.  at  Donora. 
Pa.,  the  sliies  delivered  a  deadly  warning  that 
man  had  poisoned  them  beyond  endurance. 

Aa  workers  trudged  to  their  Jobs,  a  heavy 
fog  blanketed  the  blealt  and  grimy  town.  It 
hung  suspended  In  the  suiguant  air  while 
local  businesses — steel  mlUs.  a  wire  lactory, 
zinc  and  coke  plants — continued  to  spew 
waste  gases,  zinc  fumes,  coiil  smoke  and  fly 
ash  into  the  lowering  darkness  The  atmos- 
phere thickened.  Grime  began  to  fall  out  of 
the  smog,  covering  homes,  sidewalks  and 
streeu  with  a  black  coating  In  which  pedes- 
trians And  automobiles  left  distinct  foot- 
prints and  tire  tracks.  Within  48  hours,  visi- 
bility had  become  so  bad  that  residents  had 
dltnculty  finding  their  way  home. 

Donora's  doctors  were  soon  besieged  by 
coughing,  wheezing  patients  complaining  of 
shortness  of  breath,  running  noses,  smart- 
ing e\e3.  sore  throats,  and  nausea.  During 
the  rext  four  days,  berore  a  heavy  rain 
washed  away  the  menacing  shroud.  5.910  of 
the  town's  14.000  residents  became  111. 
Twenty  persons — and  an  assortment  of  dogs, 
cats  and  canaries — died. 

Investigating  the  tragedy,  meteorologists 
concluded  that  It  had  been  triggered  by  a 
temp)erature  Inversion,  an  atmospheric  p.he- 
nomenon  that  prevents  normal  circulation  of 
air.  Ordinarily,  warm  air  rises  from  the  earth 
Into  the  colder  regions  above,  carrying  much 
of  man's  pollution  with  It.  Occo.slona'.ly.  a 
layer  of  warmer  air  forms  above  cooler  air 
near  the  ground;  the  Inversion  acts  as  a  Ud. 
preventing  the  pwllutants  at  lower  altitudes 
from  rising  and  dUperslng.  Inversions  are  no 
novelty,  but  what  happened  at  Donora 
shocked  public-health  ofBclals  Into  an  aware- 
ness that  such  layers  pose  a  deadly  threat  to 
an  Increasingly  Industrialized  and  poUutant- 
produelng  society. 

SULKT    SUN 

On  Dec.  5.  1952.  a  thick  fog  began  to  roll 
over  London.  Hardly  anyone  paid  any  atten- 
tion at  first  in  a  city  long  used  to  "pen- 
soupers."  But  this  fog  was  pinned  down  by 
a  temperature  inversion,  and  was  steadily 
thickened  by  the  soot  and  smoke  of  the  coal- 
burning  city.  Within  three  days,  the  air  was 
so  black  that  Londoners  could  see  no  more 
than  a  yard  ahead  Drivers  were  forced  to 
leave  cars  and  buses  to  peer  cloeely  at  street 
signs  to  And  out  where  they  were.  Policemen 
strapped  on  respiratory  masks.  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian  reported  that  London's  midday 
sun  "hung  sulkily  In  the  dirty  sky  with  no 
more  radiance  than  an  unlit  Chinese 
lantern." 

Hospitals  were  soon  filled  with  patients 
suffering  from  acute  respiratory  diseases; 
deaths  in  the  city  mounted  The  British 
Committee  on  Air  Pollution  finally  estimated 
that  during  the  five  days  that  the  smog 
smothered  London,  there  were  4,000  more 
deaths  than  would  have  occurred  under  nor- 
mal circumstances.  During  the  next  two 
months,  there  were  another  8.000  exress 
deaths — most  of  them  apr>arently  caused  by 
respiratory  disease — that  scientists  suspected 
were  a  direct  result  of  the  killer  smog 

Extreme  air  pollution  again  darkened  Lon- 
don m  1956.  killing  1.000.  and  In  1962,  claim- 
ing more  than  300  lives  In  1953.  a  ten-day 
temperature  Inversion  over  New  'York  City 
trapped  so  much  air  pollution  that  200  excess 
deaths  were  attributed  to  the  smog  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Greenburg.  then  New  York's  com- 
missioner of  air  pollution.  Another  New  York 
smog  In  1963  killed  more  than  400.  and  there 
were  80  excess  deaths  recorded  In  New  York 
during  a  four-day  siege  over  the  last  Thanks- 


giving Day  weekend.  Scientists  suspect  that 
thousands  of  deaths  each  year  In  cities  all 
over  the  world  can  be  linked  to  air  pollu- 
tion. Says  U.S.  Assistant  Surgeon  General  Dr. 
Richard  Prlndle:  "It's  already  happening. 
Deaths  are  occurring  now  We  already  have 
episodes  In  which  pollution  kills  people.  And 
as  we  build  up.  we're  going  to  have  an  In- 
creasing frequency  of  episodes." 

"TAKE     A     DEEP     BREATH" 

Such  warnings,  added  to  the  widely  publi- 
cized New  York  and  Los  Angeles  air-pollu- 
tlon  alerts  and  open  bickering  between  poll- 
tlclans  and  Industry  over  pollution  cont-'ols. 
have  made  the  U.S.  suddenly  aware  that 
smog  Is  a  real  and  present  danger  The 
belching  smokestacks  that  long  symbolized 
prosperity  have  now  become  a  source  of  irri- 
tation, the  foul  air  that  had  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  inevitable  part  of  city  living  has 
suddenly  become  intolerable.  "Tomorrow 
morning  when  you  get  up."  reads  a  recent 
magazine  ad  placed  oy  New  York's  Citizens 
for  Clean  Air.  Inc  .  "take  a  nice  deep  breath 
It'll  make  you  feel  rotten."  Indeed,  as  the 
adjoining  color  pages  show,  the  US.  city 
dweller  had  only  to  look  at  his  skyline  last 
week  to  see  the  startling  and  onunous  in- 
roads that  smog  h.vs  ni.ide. 
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LT    JOSEPH  T.  McKEON.  JR. 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
word  reached  me  on  Thursday  of  last 
we?k  that  Lt.  Jo.seph  T.  McKeon.  Jr..  of 
Chicago,  was  killed  in  action  while  serv- 
ing with  the  US.  Marine  Corps  in  Viet- 
nam. To  tho.se  who  personally  knew 
Lieutenant  McKeon,  it  was  a  fireat  shock 
to  hear  the  tragic  news.  This  was  a 
young  man  who  was  the  epitome  of 
Americani.?m.  He  had  sound  ideal.s.  and 
was  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  justice 
for  all. 

While  at  Harvard,  where  he  studied 
law,  he  volunteered  to  serve  v.  ith  the  U  S. 
Marines  following  his  graduation.  He 
completed  his  basic  training:  at  Quantico. 
Va..  and  was  scheduled  to  join  the  3d 
Marines  in  Vietnam  in  December  1966 
However,  his  father  became  ill  and  had 
to  undergo  heart  .surgery,  so  Lieutenant 
McKeon  was  granted  a  delay  in  report- 
ing to  his  new  unit.  His  father  did  not 
survive  the  operation  but  passed  away 
early  in  JanuaiT-  Because  of  this  loss  to 
the  family.  Lieutenant  McKeon  could 
have  requested  a  new  assignment,  but  he 
chose  to  join  the  3d  Marines  in  Vietnam, 
for  he  felt  he  had  a  responsibility,  not 
only  to  his  family,  but  to  his  Nation.  Ho 
was  strongly  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  had  a  clear  understanding 
of  our  purpose  in  aiding  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. He  departed  for  Vietnam  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  7,  1967.  where  he  served  with 
honor.  He  is  being  returned  to  the  United 
States  this  week  as  a  fallen  hero,  who 
joined  the  legions  of  other  gallnnt  Amer- 
icans who  made  tb.e  supreme  sacrifice 
defending  their  Nation's  honor  in  sen- 
Ing  the  cause  of  freedom 

It  may  .seem  unjust  that  such  a  bright 


young  man  had  to  give  his  life  for  this 
cause,  when  there  are  those  who  selfishly 
refase  to  face  this  responsibility  because 
of  llieir  self-concern.  However,  it  is  the 
Lieutenant  McKeons  who  symbolize 
what  America  stands  for,  rather  than 
the  cowardly  rebels,  and  it  is  the  Lieu- 
tenant McKeons  who  will  preserve  our 
heritage  and  make  it  stronger.  There  is 
hope  for  freedom  in  the  world  as  long 
as  there  aie  men  wiio  will  defend  its 
principles,  and  Lieutenant  McKeon  has 
jjstified  his  deep  love  and  understand- 
ing of  these  principles. 

To  his  mother,  and  other  members  of 
his  family.  I  convey  my  sincerest  con- 
dolences and  hea:tfelt  sympathy.  Their 
grief  i.s  twofold,  and  I  pray  that  God 
will  give  tiiem  the  strength  to  bear  up 
under  their  sorrow. 


WITH  GOD'S  HELP.  WE  MAY  DETER- 
MINE THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  WE 
LIVE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
told  that  the  monarch  of  an  ancient 
kingdom  wiiose  boundaries  were  long 
since  dissolved  in  the  acids  of  time,  once 
commissioned  his  wise  men  to  collect 
all  known  wisdom,  that  he  might  have 
precedent  for  the  decisions  he  was  re- 
quired to  make  daily. 

Diligently  they  searched— amid  ruined 
monuments  and  in  half-forgotten  tombs, 
in  the  musty  archives  of  decadent  states, 
in  libraries,  and  in  the  recollections  of 
living  men.  Then  followed  the  tedious 
task  of  .sorting  and  organizing  the  lore 
thus  collected.  Finally,  it  was  all  re- 
corded in  a  huge  stack  of  volumes  and 
transported  to  the  palace  of  the  king. 

But  the  king  looked  with  dismay  upon 
the   immensity   of   the   collection. 

■  I  could  not  possibly  read  all  these 
books,  if  I  should  live  a  thousand  years," 
he  said.  "You  must  condense  them  into 
a  few  pages  if  I  am  to  get  any  benefit 
from  your  labors." 

"Sire."  spoke  up  one  of  the  wise  men. 
"I  can  reduce  the  wisdom  in  all  the  books 
to  a  single  sentence,  if  you  wish." 

"Do  so.  at  once."  commanded  the  king. 

And  the  wise  man  answered:  "We  are 
born;  we  suffer;  we  die." 

Can  that  truly  be  the  gist  and  sum 
that  the  experience  of  the  ages  can  teach 
us?  Surely  not.  Let  it  be  said  Instead  that: 
"We  are  born;  we  live;  we  die."  We  must 
dare  to  live.  The  problem  is  to  determine 
the  quality  of  the  life  we  are  to  live. 

Our  boasted  advances  in  civilization 
have  not  served  us  fully. 

Today  we  can  tell  how  the  stars  sing 
in  their  courses  and  how  the  electrons 
dance  within  the  core  of  the  atom.  But 
the  inner  life  of  man  remains  a  vast  and 
Impenetrable  domain. 

Modem  science  has  enabled  the  physi- 
cian to  alleviate  many  of  the  ills  falling 
on  the  physical  organisms  we  call  our 


bodies.  But  he  has  no  balm  for  our  sick- 
ened soul. 

Science  enables  the  biologist  to  take 
the  beast  of  the  field  and  to  reshape  him 
In  size  and  appearance.  In  structure  and 
disposition.  But  it  does  not  teach  him 
how  to  take  the  malice  and  greed  from 
the  human  animal. 

A  study  of  histoi-y  discloses  to  us  civili- 
zations rising  and  falling,  marked  by  pe- 
riods of  light  and  periods  of  darkness, 
with  men  striving  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  brute,  yet  with  men  destroying 
that  which  they  touch. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  man  is  in- 
born with  human  qualities  which  induce 
him  to  tear  down  and  wreck  civilizations. 
They  seem  as  pervasive  and  persistent  as 
the  decay  and  erosion  which  work  con- 
stantly in  the  world  of  nature  and  man. 
When  we  try  to  identify  these  human 
Impulses,  we  give  them  names  and  we 
call  them  vices.  Obviously,  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  them.  Instead,  we  practice 
them. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  constructive 
forces,  the  creative  forces,  are  acquired, 
not  inborn.  They  are  acquired  with 
struggle  and  toil  and,  oftentimes,  with 
pain.  And  they  are  named  virtues,  the 
qualities  which  befit  a  man  as  distin- 
guished from  the  animal. 

Vices  and  virtues — the  total  which 
seem  to  dominate  a  man's  behavior  is 
called  character. 

The  quality  of  our  life  is  determined 
by  the  character  of  those  who  form  our 
society. 

There  are  times  today  when  we  must 
wonder  at  the  nature  of  the  society  in 
which  we  are  destined  to  live,  and  there 
are  moments  when  we  despair  of  the 
influence  of  character. 

I  find  myself  immersed  in  such  a  con- 
templative moment  and  wish  today 
merely  to  consider,  with  my  friends,  some 
of  the  basic  values  we  should  keep  al- 
ways in  mind. 

I  come  from  a  congressional  district 
marked  by  villages  and  small  towns  and 
larger  towns  and  many  farms,  where  the 
people  love  their  land.  They  know 
well  the  destructive  forces  of  nature. 
With  the  wisdom  of  a  people  who  have 
learned  how  to  live  with  the  land,  they 
possess  strong  characters,  developed  and 
nourished  and  honed  through  genera- 
tions of  close-knit  family  ties  in  strong 
homes. 

When  I  visit  them,  I  see  strength  and 
conviction.  They  know  who  they  are  and 
what  they  believe.  Their  homes  are 
islands  of  stability  amid  the  chaos  which 
seems  to  threaten  so  much  of  our  far- 
flimg  Nation. 

Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  live  in  a 
society  which  has  invented  and  perfected 
three  subsidiary  institutions  to  take  over 
part  of  the  task  of  the  home.  These  in- 
stitutions have  been  found,  in  some  form 
or  another,  whenever  man  has  advanced 
even  a  little  way  from  savagery  toward 
civilization.  They  are  the  church,  the 
school,  and  the   government. 

True,  all  are  merely  the  lengthened 
arm  of  the  home.  They  receive  their  com- 
mission from  the  home  and  they  derive 
their  authority  from  the  home.  The 
home  Is  the  sustaining  root  of  all  human 
Institutions. 


However,  modern  society  may  be  ac- 
cused of  trying  often  to  substitute  the 
institutions  of  church  and  state  and 
school  for  the  basic  institution  of  all. 

Economic  and  social  conditions  tend 
to  tear  the  home  apart,  to  degrade  its  au- 
thority, to  threaten  its  existence.  An  ar- 
gument seems  to  be  that  other  institu- 
tions may  do  the  job  better,  perhaps 
cheaper.  To  some,  what  is  left  of  the 
home  becomes  only  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement with  no  social  responsibility. 

But  if  the  Government  is  to  be  charac- 
terized by  integrity  and  justice,  it  will  be 
because  these  qualities  exist  in  our 
homes. 

If  the  church  is  to  perfect  the  con- 
cepts of  righteousness,  it  will  be  because 
the  concepts  are  tested  and  practiced 
in  the  heme. 

If  the  schools  are  to  pursue  that  elu- 
sive thing  we  call  truth,  establishing 
it  as  a  base  for  all  thought  and  action, 
it  will  be  because  the  home  struggles 
constantly  toward  this  light. 

Any  attack  against  the  evils  which 
threaten  modern  society  must  be 
launched  first  in  the  home.  The  greed, 
the  injustice,  tlie  violence,  the  crime,  the 
antisocial  attitudes  that  give  us  so  many 
headlines — all  can  be  met  and  overcome 
in  the  home,  if  the  home  so  wills  it. 

We  are  born;  ;ve  suffer;  we  die? 

No. 

We  live.  With  God's  help,  we  may  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  we  live. 


LET  US  PRAY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  today  is  a 
man  beset  by  awesome  problems,  fearful 
responsibilities,  and  crushing  pressures. 

As  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  mighty 
Nation,  he  stands  as  the  most  powerful 
individual  on  the  face  of  the  torn  earth 
and  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  he  stands 
too  much  alone,  neglected  in  his  tour  of 
trial  by  some  who  might  well  lend  more 
strength  to  his  efforts. 

The  President,  that  great  exponent  of 
consensus,  realizes  as  well  as  anyone  the 
desirability  of  legitimate  dissent,  ques- 
tioning, and  alternative  proposals  in  the 
making  cf  great  decisions.  So  I  speak  to- 
day not  of  differences  in  approach  but 
of  support  in  the  reaching  for  a  common 
goal.  I  call  for  an  expression  of  support 
for  the  man  elected  by  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  make  the  awesome  deci- 
sions. 

Without  approving  each  of  his  tactics, 
without  approving  each  of  his  poUcies, 
without  approving  each  of  his  methods. 
I  ask  for  approval  of  his  convictions  as  a 
deeply  concerned  man  searching  for 
peaceful  solutions  to  terrifying  problems. 
President  Johnson  has  served  his 
country  well  for  almost  30  years.  History 
will  note  his  monumental  contributions 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  people  he  loves 
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with  such  proud,  unabashed  i.entiment. 
Bom  and  reared  am.dst  one  of  the  great 
frontiers  of  America.  Lyndon  Johnson 
grew  strong  a^  a  man  w.th  an  abiding, 
genuine  desire  that  men  everywhere  be 
free  to  work  out  their  own  destinies.  It  is 
to  this  cause  that  he  has  committed  him- 
self, a  cause  dear  to  the  fundamentals 
that  mark  this  blessed  land 

Of  course,  the  President  has  troubles. 
He  has  critics.  So  did  all  his  predecessors. 
Often  the  same  troubles  show  up  re- 
peatedly throughout  the  course  of  our 
history  It  might  be  well,  then,  to  com- 
pare President  Johnscn  with  another 
President  in  dealing  with  those  prob- 
lems Consider,  if  you  will,  some  little- 
known  facts  about  President  Lincoln,  a 
man  of  another  season,  whose  place  in 
history  is  assured 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  does  President  Johnson, 
had  critics  of  his  war  policies.  Mr.  Lincoln 
put  a  number  of  his  critics  in  jail.  The 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended  and 
military  commanders  were  directed  to 
jail  any  person  whose  opinions  were  con- 
sidered -dangerous  "  Today,  however.  In 
the  midst  of  another  war.  the  cries  of 
di.ssent  and  criticism  are  heard  very  loud, 
indeed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  felt  himself  obliged  to  Is- 
sue a  number  of  orders  and  directives 
without  any  constitutional  authority  to 
do  so,  in  the  view  of  many  of  his  ad- 
visers The  members  of  his  own  political 
party  looked  on  with  apprehension  and 
disapproval;  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
over,  they  hastened  to  propose  and  press 
the  enactment  of  a  number  of  laws  and 
of  constitutional  amendments  which 
would  legalize  what  had  been  done. 
President  Johnson  has  been  acutely 
aware  of  the  danger  of  constitutional 
violations  and  has  steered  far  wide  of 
anv  such  violations. 

Both  Presidents  were  confronted  with 
monetary  problems,  inevitable  during  a 
war  Mr  Lincoln  Issued  "greenbacks"  and 
soon  it  took  $3  in  greenbacks  to  equal  $1 
of  the  so-called  good  money  Although 
the  pre.«pnt  economy,  in  the  time  of 
President  Johnson,  displays  sv-mptoms  of 
stress,  it  might  be  well  to  note  the  cost- 
of -living  index  has  risen  to  only  115  over 
a  19.57-=)9  base  of  100 

In  Mr  Lincoln's  time,  transportation 
problems  afflicted  the  great  railway  sys- 
tems, as  they  do  now  In  order  to  get 
military  supplies  to  the  war  zone.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  to  build  a  railroad  and  then 
give  it  to  a  railroad  company,  paying  that 
company  exorbitant  freight  rates  for 
transporting  the  war  materials.  But 
whatever  happe:is  today,  we  know  that 
the  requirements  of  our  flahting  men 
will  be  served  without  delay. 

We  could  continue  to  draw  compari- 
sons but  every  comparison  would  relate 
to  the  advantage  of  the  1960's  rather 
than  to  the  1860s  President  f  Incoln  had 
problems  which  he  saw  fit  to  solve  in 
his  own  manner  and  President  Johnson 
also  seeks  solutions  to  problems  in  a 
manner  reflecting  a  changed  time  in 
history. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  our  President  to 
succeed,  as  I  would  want  n'l  Presidents 
to  succeed  I  hope  to  put  behind  him  all 
the  we'ght  of  my  approval  and  encour- 
agement We  will  not  obtain  perfection, 
a  gift  denied  mortals,  but  we  are  oblaln- 


mg    from   our   President    perfection    of 
conviction. 

When  I  think  of  President  Johnson  and 
his  problems.  I  think  of  a  verse  from 
Kipling  and  I  hope  it  might  offer  him  a 
small  measure  of  encouragement  and 
comfort. 

Go  to  your  worlc  and  be  strong,  halting  not 

In  your  ways. 
Balking    the    end    half-won   for    an    instant 

dele  of  praise. 
Stand  to  your  work  and  be  wise — certain  of 

sword  and  pen. 
Who  are  neither  children  nor  God.  but  men 

In  a  world  of  men 

We  are  all  men  in  this  world  together. 
As  men.  let  us  pray  for  the  man  we  have 
chosen  to  guide  us 


REMARKS    OF    HERBERT    SALZMAN 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
remark-s  at  the  Conference  on  the  World 
Food  Problem:  Private  Investment  and 
Givernment  Cooperation.  Mr.  Herbert 
Salzman,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Private  Resources,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  expresses  the  Agen- 
cy's desire  to  find  new  ways  in  which 
Government  and  business  caii  cooperate 
in  fighting  the  worldwide  war  on  hunger. 

Mr  Salzman  tells  of  AID'S  two  new 
offices — the  War  on  Hunger  Office  and 
the  OfBce  of  Private  Resources — and 
what  they  are  doing  to  help  business- 
men who  are  interested  in  AID  projects 
One  way  in  whic  i  the  Agency  is  at- 
tem':)tinEr  to  5ervc  busines.smen  is  the 
Private  Investment  Center  which  will 
be  a  central  point  of  contact  between 
business  and  AID  on  matters  relat  ng 
to  investment  projects.  Through  this 
center.  AID  hopes  to  be  able  to  establish 
cont  nuing  working  relationships  with 
the  US.  private  investor  and  cut  down 
on  the  redtape  necessary  for  those  in- 
terested in  doing  development  jobs  in 
the  less  developed  countries 

I  commend  Mr    Salzman's  speech  to 
my    colleagues,    and    under    unanimous 
consent,  I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Rem  IRKS  OF  Mr  HEiBtRT  Salzman,  Assistant 

Administrator     fur     E»rivate     Rfsources, 

Agency  for  Inixrnation.vl  Development 

Mr  Chairman,  gentlemen.  First,  may  I  say 
how  pleased  I  am  t«)  have  this  oppcrtunlty 
to  work  with  yf'U  In  fl tiding  new  ways  In 
which  Government  iitid  business  can  cooper- 
ate in  fighting  the  worldwide  War  on  Hun- 
ger As  you  may  know.  I  recently  Joined  the 
Government,  coming  from  industry  I  find 
that  while  the  vocabulary  and  the  magni- 
tudes are  different,  the  immediate  problem* 
are  not  as  different  as  I  had  thought  they 
would  be.  Answers  are  needed  to  the  same 
questions — What  are  the  problems'*  What  are 
the  resources''  What  are  the  alternatives'' 
And  finally,  the  pay-off  question — What  are 
we  going  to  do? 

I  do  not  suggest  that  nil  the  objectives  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  all  tlie  objectives  of  your  firms  are  Iden- 
tical I  do  su:;gc5t  th'it  m.-.nv  arc  cr-i^/.c- 
mentary  and  In  mnny  respects  p.vaUel.  No- 


where Is  this  more  so  than  in  the  subject 
which  brings  us  together  today — How  to  win 
the  global  War  on  Hunger. 

First,  you  should  know  that  the  priority 
given  to  the  War  on  Hunger  Is  fully  reflected 
In  the  overall  allocation  of  AID  resources. 
In  fiscal  year  1968,  $668  million  of  the  AH) 
program  will  go  Into  agriculture  and  agri- 
culture-related support.  This  comp.-.res  to 
some  $500  mllllou  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

current  use  by  U.S.  agri-business  of  aid 

INCENTIVE    PROGRAMS 

Turning  now  to  new  approaches  to  Gov- 
ernment-private cooperation,  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  to  take  stock  and  see  what 
we  are  already  doing.  At  AID.  one  important 
question  Is  how  much  use  is  US  agribusi- 
ness now  making  of  our  various  Investment 
Incentive  and  rl.'^k  reduction  programs.  The 
answer  Is — quite  a  lot. 

Very  rapidly — ',3  of  AID's  investment  sur- 
vey agreements  (under  which  AID  currently 
reimburses  half  the  cost  of  a  prelnvestment 
feasibility  survey  by  private  Investors  If  the 
Investment  decision  Is  negative)  have  been 
in  the  field  of  agribusiness.  The  total  po- 
tential investment  represented  by  the  23 
agreements  signed  since  June  1,  1966  Is  about 
$150  million.  As  we  have  been  aver.tging  one 
positive  Investment  decision  out  of  four 
completed  surveys  (a  very  high  rate),  these 
23  recent  survey  agreements  should  generate 
$35  million  of  new  agribusiness  investment 

During  1965  and  1966,  we  wrote  po/i£;cal 
risk  insurance  (covering  expropriation,  in- 
convertibility and  war  damage)  on  agn- 
business  projects  totaling  $450  million.  This 
represents  actual  U.S.  Investment  of  some 
$130  million  In  113  projects.  As  most  of  you 
know,  premiums  for  this  Insurance  we.-e  sub- 
stantially reduced  about  a   year  ago 

During  the  past  year,  we  worked  out  a  new 
form  of  extended  risk  guaranty  which  has 
made  It  possible  for  US.  Institutional  lend- 
ers, such  as  banks,  pension  funds  and  insur- 
ance companies,  to  make  long-term  loans  tor 
projects  In  the  developing  countries.  The 
new  approach  helped  secure  long-term  fi- 
nancing for  two  major  fertilizer  complexes- 
one  In  Brazil  and  one  In  India.  Total  invest- 
ment In  these  two  projects  Is  expected  to 
come  to  some  $140  million  Just  last  week  we 
authorized  ;tn  extended  risk  guaranty  for 
a  project  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
sharply  Improving  the  exports  of  corn  in 
Thailand.  A  Thai-American  Joint  venture 
will  provide  fertilizer  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  farmers,  helping  them  increa.«e 
yields.  It  will  assist  In  proving  title  to  their 
land  and.  In  some  cases,  help  them  hiiy  basic 
farm  equipment.  Crop  loans  will  be  supplied 
through  a  local  bank  and  groups  of  f.irmers 
25  to  a  group,  will  mutually  guaranty  one 
another's  repayment  of  the  loans.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  about  10000  farmers  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  the  first  year  If 
successful.  It  win  be  expanded  Into  addi- 
tional agricultural  areas  In  Thailand. 

This  week  we  will  authorize  an  extended 
risk  guaranty  covering  a  feed  sfid  poultry 
operation  in  Korea  being  undertaken  by  one 
of  the  firms  represented  here  today. 

We  arc  breaking  new  ground  in  the  use 
of  this  authority.  I  believe  th.it  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  under-used  authorities  to 
date  and  can.  if  administrated  with  the  diffi- 
cult yet  necessary  mixture  of  Imagination 
and  good  sense,  be  developed  Into  a  major 
means  of  supporting  your  investment  iictlvl- 
tles  In  the  developing  countries.  This  year 
we  expect  to  write  a  total  of  15  guarantees 
covering  ."300  million  of  projects. 

Diu-mg  1965-1966,  AID  lent  some  $20  mil- 
lion in  local  currency  under  the  Coolcy  'oo'! 
proqram  to  new  U.S.  affiliated  agribusiness 
enterprises. 

Cooperatives  also  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  W.ir  on  Hunger.  Over  the 
past  five  years.  AID  has  been  involved,  in 
one  way  or  another,  with  40.000  cocperaUves 
In  53  countries.  The  m.'ijonty  of  hci:  c-- 
operatives  are  agricultural. 
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NEED  FOR  ACCELERATED  EFFORT 

Clearly  then,  a  beginning  has  been  made 
and  a  good  one.  We  are  not  starting  from 
scratch  The  Job  Is  to  accelerate  and  broaden 
what  IS  underway. 

India  is  an  example,  the  toughest  example. 
A  mijor  pirt  of  our  program  in  India  has 
been  assistance  in  the  construction  of  fertil- 
izer plants.  We  have  given  financial  assist- 
ance to  Coromandel  Fertilizers  Ltd..  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana.  Madras  Fertilizer  Plant,  and 
working  on  assistance  to  several  others  In 
the  pnv.ite  sector. 

But.  perh.ips  more  importantly.  AID  has 
been  discus.sing  with  the  Government  of  In- 
dia the  latter's  policy  towards  private  sector 
fertilizer  plants  and  urging  increased  liberali- 
zation. A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Government  of  India  changed  Its  approach 
towards  private  fertilizer  producers.  Since 
that  time,  eight  plants  have  been  licensed  by 
the  Government  of  India.  Only  two  of  these 
are  in  the  public  sector.  The  capacity  of  pub- 
lic iind  private  plants  in  India  at  the  end  of 
1967  is  estimated  to  be  785.000  nutrient  tons, 
only  30  percent  of  which  is  In  the  private 
sector  If  the  projects  which  are  presently 
under  construction  or  being  negotiated  are 
successfully  completed  and  operating  at  ca- 
pacity in  1971.  the  total  tonnage  produced 
in  India  will  be  tripled,  to  2.5  million  tons 
nutrient.  Over  60  percent  of  this  tonnage  will 
be  in  the  private  sector. 

This  Illustrates  an  Important  change  which 
has  occurred  in  the  Indian  approach  to  pri- 
vate fertilizer  production.  Recently,  you  may 
also  have  noted  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  announced  that  it  would  extend 
the  de.idline  for  profit  and  marketing  con- 
cessions to  attract  foreign  Investors  to  build 
fertilizer  plants.  We  are.  of  course,  continu- 
ing to  work  with  the  Government  of  India 
to  Improve  this  climate.  Most  of  you  have 
seen  Ambassador  Bowles'  article  In  Satur- 
day's New  York  Times.  I  want  to  quote  one 
paragraph : 

I  can  only  say  with  assurance  that  for  the 
first  time  In  modern  Indian  history  millions 
of  cultivators  are  motivated  not  Just  to  pro- 
duce more  for  their  families  but  to  adjust 
their  sights  to  urban  markets  far  from  their 
villages  The  majority  are  now  eager  for  fer- 
tilizer for  better  seeds,  and  for  more  efficient 
use  of  water  The  result  is  a  revolution  in  In- 
idas  500.000  villages  which  would  have  been 
impossible  to  visualize  only  a  few  years  ago." 

The  need  for  increased  fertilizer  produc- 
tion for  India  rem.ilns  large.  Some  estimates 
Indicate  that  the  Import  needs  for  fertilizer 
In  India  In  1970  71  may  still  be  as  much  as 
1  million  tons — despite  the  Increase  In  ferti- 
lizer plant  const-uctlon.  Further  efforts  are 
certainly  needed  to  attract  Investments  by 
private  companies  In  India. 

In  India  and  elsewhere  we  must  now  find 
some  new  "hows"— how  to  do  what  we  all 
know  needs  to  be  done — how  to  create  new 
programs  in  Government — how  to  develop 
new  projects  In  business — how  to  devise  new 
methods  and  means  which  will  add  up  to  a 
massive  attack  on  a  massive  problem. 

NEW    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    ORGANIZATION   AND 
POLICY 

We  do  have  some  new  developments  to  re- 
port— both  In  organisation  and  In  programs. 
First,  organization 

President  Johnson.  In  his  February  foreign 
aid  mes.'jage  to  Congress,  announced  two  new 
offices  in  AID— the  Office  of  War  on  Hunger 
aiid  the  Otfice  of  Private  Resources. 

Herb  Waters.  Assistant  Administrator  for 
the  War  en  Hunger  Office.  Is  In  Rome  head- 
ing the  U  S  Delegation  to  a  meeting  of  the 
World  Food  Program,  sponsored  Jointly  by 
the  UN  and  the  FAO  His  office  has  cen- 
tralized staff  responsibility  for  the  physical 
and  technical  aspects  of  AID'S  War  on  Hun- 
ger activities.  Including  rural  and  agricul- 
tural development  research.  Pood  for  Free- 
dom.  Pood   from    the   Sea,    population   and 


family  planning  assistance,  and  nutrition 
and  child  feeding.  Some  of  Herb's  key  people 
are  with  us  today:  Frank  Ellis — Food  lor 
Freedom;  Sam  Belk — liaison  with  interna- 
tional oragnlzations;  and  Phil  Eckert,  v>ho 
will  be  working  closely  with  my  office. 

The  War  on  Hunger  Office  is  also  respon- 
sible for  our  relationships  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  on  all  food  and 
health  matters.  AID  doesn't  attempt  to  main- 
tain all  the  necessary  expertise  itself.  When 
we  use  the  services  of  specialists  in  other 
Departments,  we  enter  into  a  Panicipatlng 
Agency  Service  Agreement — a  PASA — under 
which  we  contract  for  services  of  another 
Government  Agency  Just  as  we  do  with  the 
private  sector  and  these  are  financed  out  of 
our  foreign  aid  appropriations. 

Perhaps  the  largest  use  of  this  PASA  ar- 
rangement is  our  financing  support  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  such  as  the  AID- 
flnanced  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service  of  USDA.  headed  by  Les  Brown. 
one  of  our  panelists  today. 

The  new  Office  of  Private  Resources,  for 
which  I  am  responsible,  will  seek  across-the- 
board,  greater  Involvement  of  U.S.  bvasiness 
and  other  private  resources  In  our  develop- 
ment efforts. 

The  War  on  Hunger  Office  will  look  to  my 
office  to  stimulate  potential  Investors,  create 
effective  Incentives,  write  the  ground  rules 
for  Investment  guaranties  and  otherwise 
work  out  the  financial  deals  Involved  In  pri- 
vate Investment.  In  turn,  we  will  look  to  the 
War  on  Hunger  Office  for  expert  Judgments 
on  the  agricultural  or  nutritional  soundness 
of  proposals. 

Within  the  Office  of  Private  Resources,  we 
are  In  the  process  of  establishing  a  Pnrafe 
Investment  Center,  as  a  central  point  of 
contact  l)etween  business  and  AID  In  rela- 
tionship to  Investment  projects.  We  don't  see 
any  more  sense  than  you  do  in  having  a  rec- 
ognized, reputable  U.S.  company  suffer 
through  the  necessary  red  tape  In  negotiating 
an  AID  guaranty  on  an  Investment  In  a 
fishmeal  plant  In  Peru,  only  to  find  that 
when  it  comes  back  six  months  later  for  a 
Cooley  loan  In  Tunisia,  It  has  to  start  from 
scratch,  like  the  newest  citizen  In  town  try- 
ing to  establish  financial  credit.  It  is  a  waste 
of  your  time  and  of  ours.  Through  the  Pri- 
vate Investment  Center,  we  hope  to  estab- 
lish continuing  working  relationships  with 
the  U.S.  private  investor  who  Is  seriously  in- 
terested in  doing  a  development  Job  In  the 
LDCs. 

We  plan  to  use  a  project-manager,  account 
executive  approach  whereby  Company  X 
would  know  that  Mr.  Y  of  AID  would  be 
responsible  for  Its  AID  dealings  In  regard  to 
the  whole  gamut  of  Investment  surveys, 
guaranties,  loans  and  other  matters  related 
to  all  Its  Investments  In  developing  countries. 

We  will  try  to  encourage  relationships  of 
confidence  permitting  a  free  interchange  of 
views  and  positions  between  us  on  the  busi- 
ness we  want  to  do  together.  This  will  be 
successful  to  the  extent  that  we  can  staff  the 
Center  with  people  competent  and  willing 
to  give  responsible  Judgments  on  the  "do- 
ablllty"  of  projects,  people  who  will  give 
an  early  and  frank  Indication  of  "We  can't 
do  it  that  way  but  we  could  do  It  this  way." 
People  who  will  try  to  find  a  way  that  It 
can   be   done. 

Above  all,  we  want  to  speed  up  AID  deci- 
sions which  affect  your  business  plans,  so 
that  you  will  know  where  you  stand  on  any 
particular  deal. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Private  Resources.  Bill 
Gaud,  our  Administrator,  recently  Issued  an 
Agency-wide  Policy  Determination  which 
gives  priority  to  private  busineEses  and  pri- 
vate groups  In  helping  us  get  the  develop- 
ment Job  done  outside  the  bureaucracy.  This 
means  that  we  will  look  first  to  the  private 


coiruriunity,  ncit  to  other  agencies  and. 
last,  to  our  direct-hire  government  person- 
nel. The  directive  strengthens  AID'S  policy 
of  encouraging  U.S.  private  investment  th.it 
furthers  development,  if  possible  using  U.S. 
credit  and  as  a  last  resort  using  U.S.  cash. 

NEW   PROGRAM   DEVELOPMENTS 

In  addition  to  these  organization  and 
policy  changes,  we  are  working  en  a  number 
of  new  programs  relevant  to  our  discussions 
at  this  Conference. 

We  have  launched  a  pilot  program  to  test 
the  applicability  of  an  inter-discipUnary 
■■systems  approach"  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Pinal  selection  of  projects  is  now 
being  worked  out  with  our  field  misiions 
We  look  forward  to  a  preliminary  bidders 
conference  in  a  few  weeks.  As  a  first  step,  we 
will  fund  basic  conceptual  studies.  Then, 
based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  conceptual 
studies,  move  forward  into  a  second  phase 
of  detailed  project  design.  We  are  making 
a  particular  effort  to  encourage  participation 
by  constortia.  within  which  the  widely 
spread  disciplines  necessary  to  an  across- 
the-board  approacli  to  agricultural  devel- 
opment would  be  represented — aerospace 
firms  (for  their  systems  management  know- 
how),  chemical  firms,  farm  Implement  com- 
panies, universities  and  research  organiza- 
tions 

We  are  now  trying  to  develop  criteria  for 
the  use  of  cost-plus  Incentive  fee  manage- 
ment contracts,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  War  on  Hunger. 

I  expect  many  of  you  are  already  familiar 
with  the  high  protein  food  program  recently 
launched.  Under  the  first  $60,000  contract, 
signed  with  the  Plllsbury  Company,  it  will 
determine  the  acceptability  and  marketabil- 
ity of  newiy  developed  protein  food  supple- 
ments derived  from  cottonseed,  peanuts  and 
soybeans.  The  results  of  Pillsbury's  work,  to 
be  carried  out  in  El  Salvador,  will  be  avail- 
able to  other  companies  interested  in  similar 
projects.  The  AID  contract  covers  a  market 
survey  and  product  testing  with  product  de- 
velopment to  be  financed  by  the  company. 
A  number  of  similar  contracts  are  well  along 
in  negotiation. 

In  Africa,  two  new  investment  promotion 
programs  are  of  particular  Importance  to 
agribusiness. 

We  have  contracted  with  several  Edge  Act 
subsldarles  of  commercial  banks  and  with 
Investment  houses  to  pinpoint  and  promote 
specific  Investment  opportunities.  Some  26 
projects  in  a  dozen  countries  are  being  ac- 
tively promoted  at  the  present  time;  invest- 
ment houses  are  looking  at  another  70  or  80 
for  possible  promotion. 

We  are  working  with  a  group  of  major  U.S. 
agribusiness  companies  to  promote  large-unit 
vertically-integrated  agricultural  and  fisher- 
ies projects.  The  program  contemplates  a 
preliminary  study  by  a  firm  Interested  in 
equity,  management  or  marketing  and. 
where  warranted,  a  detailed  study  conducted 
ta  ■  a  rrot'o  of  firms  hnvlnqr  amo-g  them  the 
liurinc.ul  -luci  te.iinical  rcio'.'.rces  required  for 
large-unit  vertical-integration.  The  prelim- 
inary and  detailed  studies  will  be  financed 
100  percent  by  AID  and  liberal  dollar  and 
local  currency  financing  is  contemplated  for 
projects  which  go  forward.  One  study  team  is 
already  in  Africa  and  at  least  three  other 
companies  will  commence  studies  in  early 
April. 

AID'S  Latin  American  Bureau  is  establish- 
ing. In  New  York,  an  Inter  American  Invest- 
ment Promotion  Center.  Working  closely 
with  ADELA  and  Latin  American  develop- 
ment institutions,  the  Center  'wlU  be  a  new 
means  of  bringing  Investment  opportunities 
and  Investors  together.  Needless  to  say, 
strong  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  agribusi- 
ness projects. 

In  an  effort  to  Increase  private  equity  in- 
vestment in  LDC  projects,  we  are  hoping  to 
begin  soon  a  stepped  up  program  of  «quit]f 
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insurance,  covering  50  percent  of  new  equity 
Investment  against  all  risks  The  insurance 
would  cover  U  3  investors  against  realized 
lo«8  of  up  to  50  percent  of  their  Investment 
irom  causes  other  than  fraud  or  misconduct. 

The  foreign  aid  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress  Includes  a  request  for  authority 
to  broaden  political  risk  coverage  of  war, 
revolution  and  insurrection  to  include  civil 
strife. 

The  legislation  now  before  Congress  would 
remove  the  50  percent  limitation  on  our 
reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  feasibility  sur- 
veys by  private  Investors  under  Section  231 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  permitting  ua 
to  vary  the  percentage  of  reimbursement  In 
accordance  with  priorities  Naturally,  agri- 
business Is  the  top  priority  We  are  also 
planning  an  administrative  change  under 
which  payment  of  our  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
survey  would  be  made  even  if  the  investment 
decision  were  positive 

NEXO    TO    WORK    CLOSELY     WITH     AGRI- 
BUSINESS FIRMS 

We  haven't  got  all  the  details  of  these  pro- 
grams worked  out  but  this  Is  the  direction 
in  which  we're  moving.  We  need  you  to  tell 
us  which  of  these  contemplated  innovations 
will  be  helpful,  which  will  be  used. 

We  also  need  to  explore  with  you  the  de- 
velopment of  new  institutions  and  new  In- 
struments to  get  the  Job  done 

In  Paris  today,  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Committee  of  the  OECD  Is  considering 
what  multilateral  steps  the  industrialized 
nations  might  take  to  further  stimulate 
agricultural  development  In  the  hungry 
southern  half  of  the  world  We  hope  to  ex- 
plore with  OECD  member  governments  the 
possibilities  of  multilateral  private  Invest- 
ment incentl'.es.  I  will  mention  only  two  fx*- 
slbliltles — a  multilateral  extended  risk  guar- 
anty fund  for  agribusiness  investments,  and 
an  OECD  fund  designed  to  stimulate  Innova- 
tive approaches  to  the  creation  of  interna- 
tional private  consortia. 

Here  at  home,  we  have  thought,  as  you 
have,  about  the  various  general  suggestions 
made  in  recent  months  that  some  new  cor- 
poral? entity,  representing  a  wide  range  of 
U.S.  business  firms  and  enjoj-lng  the  strong 
support  of  the  Governm.ent,  be  established 
to  expand  the  flow  of  U  S,  private  skills  and 
resources  Into  the  agricultural  develop.ment 
of  the  LDCs.  To  date,  most  of  the  sugges- 
tions have  referred  In  one  way  or  another, 
to  a  "Comsat-tj-pe"  organization.  I  am  con- 
fident you  share  our  views  that  the  discus- 
sions so  far  has  not  provided  the  kinds  of 
speclftca  upon  which  firm  Judgments  can  be 
ba.^ed 

Therefore.  It  might  well  be  useful  to  con- 
sider how  to  provide  the  data  upon  which  to 
base  such  judgments  If  we  can  make  some- 
thing useful  out  of  these  general  Ideas,  let's 
do  so.  AID  would  be  prepared  to  share  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cost  of  such  a  feasibility 
study  but.  snd  here  Is  the  hook,  the  study 
Itself  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  com- 
panies whose  participation  in  such  a  new 
corporate  investment  Is  so  necessary  to  Its 
success  In  other  words.  If  you  will  your- 
selves outline  what  Is  needed  for  you  to  de- 
cide to  p:irtlcipate  in  such  a  corporation. 
.MD  '.v.nts  to  help  We  don't  want  to  spend 
the  time  and  money  on  Just  another  study 

The  programs  both  present  and  proposed 
that  I  have  been  talking  about  are  not  In- 
dividually glamorous — they  don't  deal  with 
high  policy  and  philosophy — but  they  do 
deal  with  the  day-to-day  realities  of  Induc- 
ing private  lnvestm?nt  In  less  developed 
c'>untrl''& — and  they  do  something  concrete 
about  dealing  with  the  parts  of  the  problem 
we  c?in  come  to  rrlps  with — given  the  pres- 
ent conditions:  first — the  money  and  people 
now  available  to  AID;  second — the  US.  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation  and  tied  procure- 
ment; and  last — the  present  political  situa- 
tions In  many  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

It   Is  clear  to  us  In   AID  that  public  re- 


sources— human  and  financial — are  not  and 
never  wUl  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  developing  countries.  The  short  fall 
has  been  estimated  variously  at  95  to  tJO 
billon  If  It  comes  In  at  all.  it  must  come 
In  (rum  private  business  and  non-govern- 
ment sources.  We  don't  have  all  the  answers 
But  we  do  know  government  has  to  find  new 
ways  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  private  en- 
terprise— to  help  you  people  do  what  you 
are  In  business  to  do  and  have  done  so 
successfully  In  the  U.S — to  produce,  process 
and  distribute  food — as  a  profit. 

You  know.  If  you  work  in  economic  devel- 
opment and  don't  believe  in  miracles,  you're 
not  a  realist  We  all  have  a  tough,  aggravat- 
ing and  awesome  responslbUlty.  Lets  work 
together  and  get  on  with  the  Job. 


REM.ARKS  Ot  iiKPRESENT.'\TIVE 
ROBERT  O  TIERNAN.  MAY  23.  1967. 
ON  THE  AWARDING  BY  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  OF  THE  EXPORT 
'E'  CITATION  TO  W  CLARKE  S. 
MAYS,  JR.  OF  WARWICK.  R  I. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  gentleman 
from  Rliode  Islajid  I  Mr.  TIERN^N]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  today  to  attend  a  White  House 
ceremony  at  the  Invitation  of  President 
Johrison  honoring  10  US  manufactur- 
ers with  the  Export  'E'"  Award.  One  of 
the  companies  receiving  the  award  wa.s 
the  Mays  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  War- 
wick, R  I,,  my  home  city.  President  John- 
son presented  the  Export  "E"  Award  to 
W.  Clarke  S.  Mays.  Jr..  president  of  the 
company. 

The  Mays  firm  has  been  an  extensive 
exporter  for  many  years,  and  I  am  sure 
that  its  interest  in  developing  foreign 
markets  has  been  extremely  helpful  in 
attempting  to  balance  imports.  The  Mays 
Co.  is  a  manufacturer  of  writing-instni- 
ment  chps,  and  trades  with  15  foreign 
nations  including  France.  Canada. 
Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Australia.  The 
company  is  currently  developing  markets 
in  the  Far  East. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Mays  and  his  em- 
ployees for  their  foresight  in  establishing 
an  efficient  and  progressive  export  pro- 
gram. Rhode  Island  should  encourage 
more  of  its  manufacturers  to  develop 
trade  abroad  and  to  become  amba.«.sadors 
of  good  will.  The  city  of  Warwick  should 
be  equally  proud  of  the  Mays  Manufac- 
turing Co.  for  this  accomplishment,  for 
this  firm  Is  the  first  recpient  of  the  Ex- 
port '  E"  Award  in  my  home  city. 

Again,  my  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Mays  and 
his  outstanding  company. 

I  would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  article  from  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of  May  17. 
1967: 

I  From  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin.  May 
17.   19671 
W.^RWICK  Ftum  Wins  Export  "E"  Award 
The  Mays  Manufacturing  Co.  of  War'.rtck. 
a  leading  producer  of  c!lp.>!  for  writin<r  In- 
struments, has  been  named  to  receive  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Export  "E"  Award,  the  US. 
Department  cf  Commerce  announced  t^day. 


Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander 
B.  Trowbridge  designated  the  Warwick  com- 
pany for  the  award.  clUng  the  firm's  active 
participation  In  the  export  market  since 
1959 

Mays  Manufacturing  Is  the  first  company 
In  Warwick  to  receive  the  "E  "  award  and  the 
eighth  recipient  In  the  stale. 

The  "E"  flag,  symbolic  of  the  award,  ftin 
l>e  presented  to  W.  Clarke  S  Mays  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  in  Washington  next 
Tuesday.  He  also  will  receive  for  the  com- 
pany a  citation  signed  In  the  name  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson 

A  substantial  exporter  prior  to  World  War 
II,  the  company  resumed  Its  exporting  ac- 
tivity In  1959  and  today  ships  Its  writing 
instrument  clips  to  15  foreign  countries.  In- 
cluding Canada,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Australia  and  Latin  American  countries  and 
Is  currently  active  In  developing  Fur  East 
markets. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  said  that 
the  Mays  firm  works  closely  with  Its  export 
specialists  and  cooperates  closely  with  US. 
diplomatic  establishments  abroad.  The  firm's 
key  selling  points  abroad,  the  department 
said,  have  been  consistent  deliveries  and 
high  quality  products  meeting  specific  re- 
quirements of  writing  instrument  customers 
abroad. 

Mays  Manufacturing  Co.  was  founded  In 
Providence  In  1918  by  W.  Clarke  S  Mays, 
father  of  the  present  president.  In  1956  It 
acquired  Marshall  &  Meier  Co.,  Inc.  of  New 
York. 

In  1961.  the  Mays  firm  built  a  new  plant 
at  450  Pavilion  Ave..  Warwick,  and  subse- 
quently expanded  It  to  accommodate  the 
Marshall  &  Meier  operation  which  Mays 
moved  to  Warwick,  Tlie  combined  companies 
now  employs  71  persons 
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THE  NATION  FACING  ANOTHER  IN- 
TEREST CRISIS  UNLESS  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  ACTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  1  Mr,  Patm.^n]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  th*s  ixiint  in  tlie  Record 
and  include  exti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  another  interest  rate  crisis. 

Every  Indicator  points  to  tighter 
money  and  higher  interest  rates.  This 
morning's  headlines  plainly  illustrate 
the  trend.  Here  is  a  sampling  of  jui<t  a 
few: 

"Another  Tight  Money  Period  Pos.sible 
bv  Fall,  Home  Says" — Washington  Post, 
May  23,  1967. 

"CD  Rates  Raised  by  Some  Banks  in 
New  York  City"— Wall  Street  Journal, 
May  23.  1967. 

"Apparent  End  of  Mortgage-Rate  De- 
cline Curbs  Optimism  on  Homebuilding 
Pickup" — Wall  Street  Journal,  May  23, 
1967, 

"HDme  Builders  Fear  Pinch  in 
M'~>ney" — Washington  Post,  May  23, 
1967. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  country  may  be 
headed  for  a  monetary  crisis  that  will 
make  the  high-interest,  tight-money 
days  of  19fi6  look  like  child's  play.  Once 
again,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Its 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  are 
sitting  on  their  hands,  while  the  country 
slides  into  another  round  of  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates.   Yields  on  long- 


term  Government  bonds   are   again  at 
about  their  40-year  high. 

On  April  6,  the  Federal  Reserve  low- 
ered the  discount  rate  from  4 ',2  to  4  per- 
cent amid  much  fanfare  and  newspaper 
headlines.  The  Federal  Reserve  left  the 
distinct  impression  that  it  was  embark- 
ing on  a  program  of  lower  and  lower  in- 
terest rates. 

But.  it  has  done  nothing  since.  The 
country  is  still  waiting  for  action.  The 
Federal  Reserve  has  not  kept  its  prom- 
ises. 

Now,  as  the  Federal  Reserve  falters 
once  again,  the  apologists  are  busy 
claiming,  "We're  in  wartime  and  we  just 
have  to  expect  higher  interest  rates." 
This  is  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  the 
inaction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Open  Market  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment. We  need  lower  interest  rates,  not 
higher  interest  rates.  Throughout  World 
War  II,  the  Federal  Reserve,  working 
with  President  Roosevelt,  kept  interest 
rates  down.  In  fact,  we  never  did  have 
an  interest  rate  above  2' 2  percent  on  a 
long-term  Government  bond  issued  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  And  during  most  of 
this  period  the  rate  was  substantially 
below  2I2  percent,  and  on  one  occasion 
below  2  percent.  Treasury  bills  during 
the  war  were  kept  at  one-eighth  of  1 
percent. 

If  we  could  keep  interest  rates  down 
during  World  War  11,  we  can  certainly 
lower  them  from  the  excessively  high 
levels  existing  throughout  the  economy 
today. 

Instead,  we  hear  talk  of  removing  the 
4 U -percent  ceiling  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment obligations.  Our  officials  ought 
to  be  talking  about  lowering  rates,  not 
raising  the  4  U -percent  ceiling — a  ceiling 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  almost  50 
years.  And  also,  our  officials  want  to  re- 
define the  maturity  of  a  Treasury  note. 
This  is  the  slickest  trick  of  all.  Treasury 
notes  have  no  interest-rate  celling  on 
them.  By  extending  their  maturity,  any 
interest  rate  would  be  permissible — 5,  6, 
7  percent. 

More  importantly,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve must  take  action  across  the  board 
to  bring  interest  rates  down  and  to  re- 
vitalize the  homebuilding  industry  which 
is  still  m  deep  depression. 

The  Federal  Reserve  should  move  im- 
mediately to  lower  regulation  Q — the 
amount  banks  may  pay  on  time  deposits. 
Ths  rate  was  raised  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  5' 2  on  December  6,  1965 — a  37V'2- 
percent  increase  over  ratest  prevailing 
at  that  time.  This  increase  should  be 
rolled  back  without  delay  to  4  percent 
on  short  maturity  time  deposits  and  to 
4 '2  percent  on  deposits  of  longer  ma- 
turity. 

The  Federal  Reserve  should  also  take 
these  actions  to  avert  another  high-in- 
terest crisis: 

First.  While  continuing  to  hold  down 
short-term  rales,  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  should  move  vigorously 
in  the  long-term  market.  It  should  pur- 
chase sufficient  amounts  of  long-term 
Government  bonds  to  firm  up  the  price, 
reduce  the  yield,  and  hold  the  interest 
rate  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Second.  The  Federal  Reserve  should 
move  immediately  to  purchase  securities 


of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion— FNMA — to  provide  additional 
funds  for  homebullding. 

Third.  The  Federal  Reserve  should 
also  open  Its  discount  windows  to  the 
savings  and  loan  associations,  purchas- 
ing mortgages  directly  from  the  savings 
and  loan  associations.  This  would  provide 
additional  relief  for  the  home  mortgage 
market. 

In  addition  to  these  steps  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion should  take  action  to  restrict  the 
export  of  capital  and  to  control  foreign 
loans  made  by  U.S.  banks.  These  steps 
would  lighten  our  balance-of -payments 
problem  and  would  eliminate  the  argu- 
ment that  low  interest  rates  at  home  will 
cause  a  flight  of  money  overseas.  The 
export  of  capital  can  be  controlled  with- 
out resorting  to  the  destructive  remedy 
of  high  interest  rates.  Every  other  major 
industrial  nation  controls  the  export  of 
capital;  there  is  no  reason  that  the 
United  States  should  not  adopt  this 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  important  that  the 
administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
move  without  delay  to  implement  these 
actions  for  lower  interest  rates.  A  delay 
will  almost  certainly  bring  on  a  major 
crisis  which  will  cost  this  country  and 
its  people  dearly  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record 
four  articles  from  this  morning's  news- 
papers illustrating  worsening  situation 
on  interest  rates: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  23,  1967] 

Apparent   End    op   Mohtgage-Rate   Decline 

Curbs  Optimism  on  Homebuilding  Pickup 

(By  Richard  P.  Janssen) 

Washington. — The  downtrend  in  home- 
mortgage  Interest  rates  may  have  already 
run  Its  course,  Government  and  Industry 
analysts  say,  dampening  their  optimism 
about  a  strong  homebullding  revival  later 
this  year. 

After  declines  through  April,  officials  say, 
their  informal  samplings  show  scattered  but 
strong  signs  of  rate  Increases  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  too  recent  to  be  reflected  in  monthly 
statistics.  The  evidence  isn't  conclusive 
enough  to  rule  out  a  resumption  of  the  de- 
clines before  long,  authorities  say,  but  they 
generally  add  that  the  best  they  can  real- 
istically expect  Is  that  rates  in  coming 
months  will  stay  at  about  their  current  level. 

The  bunching  of  big  business  borrowings 
In  the  New  York  money  market  lately  is  a 
major  factor,  analysts  say,  as  the  rising  re- 
turns available  on  corporate  bonds  are  at- 
tracting funds  away  from  mortgages.  At  the 
same  time,  such  key  mortgage-lending  insti- 
tutions as  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
holding  back  funds  to  build  up  their  own 
reserves  of  cash,  and  the  prospect  of  massive 
competition  from  the  Treasury  later  this  year 
to  cover  the  deepening  Federal-budget  deficit 
is  Inducing  other  potential  lenders  to  wait 
for  still  higher  Interest  rates. 

CLUES    FROM    FANNIE    MAE 

The  Clearest  rate  clues  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  which 
deals  In  Government-backed  mortgage  loans. 
"There's  a  very  definite  trend  back  up"  in 
rates,  says  an  expert,  based  on  the  lower 
prices  such  loans  insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  or  backed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  are  fetching  on  the 
secondary,  or  resale,  market.  When  the  price 
of  a  mortgage  drops,  the  yield,  or  Interest 
rate,  received  by  the  investor  climbs. 

Some  mortgage  investors,  the  official  says, 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  had  been  paying  $98 


for  each  $100  of  outstanding  loan  amount, 
but  currently  will  pay  only  $96  for  FHA- 
backed  loans  carrying  a  legal  maximum  6% 
interest  rate.  The  effect  of  each  $1,  or  one 
"pKDint,"  cut  in  the  price  is  to  increase  their 
return  by  one-eighth  of  a  percentage  point, 
so  a  two-point  drop  in  price  means  an  In- 
crease of  one-quarter  percentage  point  in  the 
interest  rate. 

"I  don't  know  If  the  bottom  has  been 
reached  yet"  In  the  prices,  the  official  says, 
citing  other  indications  that  the  new  "tur- 
moil in  the  mortgage-money  market  could 
continue  to  bring  higher  rates  for  a  while 
before  it  subsides.  For  instance,  he  says,  the 
quantity  of  mortgages  being  offered  for  sale 
to  the  agency  is  "more  than  doubling"  its 
recent  modest  pace.  Because  the  agency  buys 
old  loans  from  lenders  when  they  have  more 
demand  for  new  loans  than  they  have  cash, 
an  Increase  In  offerings  typically  signifies  a 
tightening  of  money. 

BUILDERS  BEING  ALERTED 

Although  rates  on  mortgages  being  resold 
frequently  fluctuate  more  than  those  being 
charged  on  new  loans.  Government  men  have 
been  Informed  that  some  lenders  are  alerting 
builders  that  home  buyers  will  have  to  be 
prepared  for  stiffer  charges  in  the  near  future. 
On  the  Government-backed  loans  with  a 
ceiling  on  Interest  rates,  this  means  that 
lenders  increaise  their  return  by  advancing 
less  principal  than  the  borrower  has  to  re- 
pay. This  practice  had  greatly  diminished 
In  many  areas  in  the  past  few  months  and 
had  disappeared  In  some,  but  It  currently 
looks  as  if  "discounting  is  here  again,"  one 
source  said. 

As  of  May  1,  the  latest  FHA  estimates  show, 
the  average  price  of  its  loans  had  risen  for 
the  fifth  consecutive  month.  But  the  agency, 
like  the  VA,  hasn't  lowered  the  ceiling  lest 
this  spur  discounting,  which  is  considered 
a  cumbersome  deterrent  both  to  lenders  and 
prospective  home  buyers  alike. 

Although  the  agencies  are  clearly  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  encourage  home  buy- 
ers with  a  lower  ceiling,  the  likelihood  of 
little,  if  any,  further  downtrend  in  market 
rates  for  a  while  appears  to  weigh  against 
such  action.  "I  wouldn't  expect  too  much 
movement  in  either  direction"  in  rates  in  the 
near  future,  says  FHA  Commissioner  PhUlp 
N.  Brownsteln,  although  he  does  expect  "con- 
tinued fairly  good  availability"  of  funds  for 
such  loans. 

OTHER    RATES    RISE 

Also  surfacing  are  the  first  signs  of  a  rise 
In  Interest  rates  on  loans  that  aren't  Govern- 
ment-backed. In  a  move  that's  attracting 
high-level  attention  among  Washington  au- 
thorities. Western  Mortgage  Corp.,  Los  An- 
geles, raised  its  charge  to  6V2  Tc  from  6>4<rr 
on  those  conventional  loans,  which  by  far 
cx^'eeds  the  Goverrmient-backed  kind  in  im- 
portance for  new  construction.  The  change 
is  considered  particularly  significant  because 
the  company  is  agent  for  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  a  major  mortgage 
Investor. 

An  outright  boost  in  rates  is  only  one  form 
of  the  new  mortgage-credit  tightening  that 
"seems  to  be  happening  throughout  the 
country,"  says  Norman  Farquhar,  an  econo- 
mist for  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  And  some  of  the  other  forms  pose 
a  more  serious  threat  to  the  building  pace, 
he  laments.  For  example,  Mr.  Farquhar  finds 
a  marked  unwillingness  of  many  lenders 
to  promise  builders  much  future  financing. 
"Even  big  builders  can  get  only  10  or  12 
mortgage  conunitments  at  a  time  now,"  he 
says,  so  they  must  start  subdivisions  on  such 
a  piecemeal,  inefficient  scale  instead  of  plan- 
ning  solidly   on   perhaps   500   homes. 

The  resultant  uncertainty  among  builders 
threatens  to  undercut  previous  predictions 
that  the  Industry  will  enter  1968  with  starts 
running  at  about  a  1.5  million-unit  to  1.6 
million-unit  annual  rate. 

Although  such  a  spurt  from  the  April  rate 
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of  less  than  12  million  units  could  conceiv- 
ably stUl  occur.  Mr.  Parquhar  says  that 
seems  like  'dreaming"  It  is  much  more 
Ukely  that  starts  will  continue  hovering 
around  their  recent  level  and  end  up  with  a 
1967  total  discouraglngly  clos-e  to  1966's 
1,219,900.  he  figures  The  1965  total  was 
1.505.000.  and  e\en  that  trailed  a  number  ol 
other  recent  years. 

Ironically,  the  tightening  of  the  mortgage 
■Ituation  l3  de  -eloping  despite  the  huge 
gains  being  scored  by  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry  which  usually  supplies  the  blggeat 
single  share  of  housing  credit. 

Through  April.  Industry  economists  say. 
the  SiLs  were  using  about  75  ~  of  their 
savings  Increase  to  repay  borrowings  from 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and  an  addi- 
tional 15':  to  build  up  their  own  cash  re- 
serves In  view  of  urglngs  from  bank  board 
officials  that  S&Ls  voluntarily  beef  up  their 
reserves  lest  they  be  ordered  to  do  so.  the 
associations  are  expected  to  continue  to  be 
less  than  aggeresslve  In  making  new  mort- 
gage loans  In  the  next  few  months. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  23.  1967] 
CD  Rates  R.msed  by  Some  Bakks  in  New 
York  City  —  Ftrst  N-aticval  CrrY,  Chemi- 
cal Bank  Lift  Yields.  Tax-Loan  Demand 
Seen  bt  Bankers — Commerctal-Papex 
Qfon:  Oct 

(By  a  Wall  Street  Journal  Staff  Reporter) 
New  Y  jrk  —Several  New  York  City  banks 
boosted  the  rates  they  pay  on  certain  maturi- 
ties of  negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  It 
was  the  second  broad  round  ol  markups  In 
as  many  weeks. 

But  in  a  competing  sector  of  the  money 
market,  at  least  one  finance  company  lowered 
by  'g  percentage  point  its  rate  on  30-to-89- 
day  conamerclal  paper  It  Issues  and  sells  di- 
rectly to  Investors. 

CDs.  which  evidence  deposits  usually  in 
amounts  of  $100,000  or  more  left  by  corpora- 
tions for  a  specified  period  of  time,  are  an 
Important  method  used  by  banks  to  gather 
funds  for  lending  and  Investment. 

TAX    8U.LS   A    FACTOR 

By  Increasing  t^.elr  rates,  bankers  Indicated 
yesterday,  they  hoped  to  draw  additional 
funds  to  meet  an  anticipated  upsurge  In  loan 
demand  by  corporations  borrowing  to  pay 
their  June  Income-tax  bills  Because  of  the 
lax  date,  too,  a  heavy  volume  of  CDs  Is 
scheduled  to  mature  soon,  and  banks.  It  U 
said,  are  trying  to  get  an  early  start  on  re- 
placing them  to  assure  a  smooth  transition 

Among  the  banks  raising  their  rates  In  the 
latest  move  were  First  National  City  Bank 
and  Chemical  Bunk  New  York  Trust  Co  First 
National  City  boosted  by  i,  percentage  f)olnt 
Its  rates  an  30-to-89-day  CDs.  while  Chemi- 
cal posted  a  ', -point  Increase  on  uO-to-360- 
day  maturities 

The  new  Chemical  Bank  scale  quotes  30- to- 
59-day  CDs  at  4  -  :  60  to  89  days  at  4',  '". :  90 
to  179  days  at  4%  ;,.  180  to  269  days  at  45%%, 
and  270  to  360  days  at  4*4^,,.  First  National 
City's  move  brought  Its  scale  to  i'^%  on  30 
to  59  days;  4i,  ■;  on  60  to  149  days;  44%  on 
150  to  239  days,  4',  '■;  on  240  to  359  days,  and 
A\%   on  thoce  due  in  380  d.iys  or  longer 

A  spokesman  for  New  York's  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  which  doesn't  post  Its  CD  rates 
publicly  said  they  are  being  kept  comp)etl- 
tlve."  Bankers  Trust  Co  also  noted  lu  rates 
were  competlUve    being  In  range  of  4'«%  to 

IN   LIMB  WTTH   PROJECTIONS 

The  CD-rate  Increase  Is  In  line  W.rh  pro- 
jections :>f  some  economists  that  short-term 
interest  rates  will  rise  In  the  second  half  of 
the  year  i.s  an  expected  upsurge  In  the  econ- 
omy begins  to  be  felt  By  offering  signifi- 
cantly higher  returns  on  the  longest  CD  ma- 
turities, one  money-market  source  said. 
banks  "are  hoping  to  get  longer-term  money 
that  may  look  cheap  later  this  year  " 

In  the  commercial-paper  area.  PaciMc  Fi- 
nance Corp    lowered  to  4'^%  from  i','"o  its 


rate  on  30-to-89-day  paper,  but  left  un- 
changed at  4'g'^;  lu  rate  on  90-to-270-day 
maturities. 

Commercial  paper  Is  the  money-market 
designation  for  short-term  unsecured  promis- 
sory notes  Issued  and  sold  by  finance  com- 
panies and  similar  notes  marketed  through 
dealers  by  Industrial  concerns  and  smaller 
finance  companies. 

The  markdown  In  this  area  Is  In  line  with 
rate  declines  in  the  Treasury-bill  sector  of 
the  money  market.  In  the  latest  week,  for 
lixstance.  13-week  bills  fell  by  more  than  1-10 
percentage  point  In  secondary,  or  resale, 
trading 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  23,   1967) 
ANOTHER   Tight   Money    Period   Possible  by 
Fall.  Horne  Says 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Chairman 
John  L.  Horne  said  yesterday  that  It  was  pos- 
sible  to   "re-enter"    this   fall   a   tight-money 
period  comparable  to  last  year's  extraordinary 
squeeze. 

He  made  the  comment  In  a  speech  prepared 
for  delivery  at  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks'  47th  annual  con- 
ference In  Boston,  Mass.  The  text  was  re- 
leased here. 

Horne  noted  that  legislation  adopted  last 
September  21,  which  gives  the  Government 
authority  to  set  raaclmum  Interest  rates  pay- 
able by  banks  and  thrift  Institutions,  was 
designed  to  cool  off  the  cut-throat  compe- 
tition for  funds  during  that  period 

Although  this  purpose  has  been  served. 
Horne  said.  "I  for  one  believe  that  there  re- 
mains^ the  need  for  such  braklng-actlon  au- 
thority, both  for  general  reasons  and  because 
we  could  re-enter  In  the  fall  or  at  a  later  time 
a  period  like  that  of  a  year  ago." 

Talk  of  tight  money  and  higher  interest 
rates  has  become  more  current  In  the  past 
few  days  because  of  new  estimates  of  prob- 
able Government  deficits.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Henry  H.  Fowler  last  week  said  that  the 
fiscal  1968  deficit  could  zoom  from  an  earlier 
estimated  $8  billion  to  as  much  as  $24  blUlon 
(The  size  of  the  deficit  ultimately  will  be 
affected  by  Congressional  decisions  on  the 
Administration's  desire  to  sell  up  to  $5  billion 
In  participation  certificates"  Yesterday  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  denied  au- 
thority to  sell  $100  million  In  certificates 
that  would  have  oflest  HEW  appropriations. 
Last  week,  the  House  had  denied  the  Admin- 
istration authority  to  market  $2  3  billion  in 
"pKXJl"  shares  of  similar  Government-owned 
assets. 

( If  the  Senate  goes  along  with  these  moves. 
Fowler's  deficit  numbers  would  be  that  much 
higher) . 

Horne  also  reported  that  a  debate  Is  going 
on  in  Government  circles  on  the  wLsdom  of 
using  the  rate-celling  authority  to  force  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  to  reduce  the  returns  they  pay 
to  savers. 

He  noted  that  despite  "marked  drops  "  in 
the  money  market,  the  thrift  Institutions 
haven't  cut   their   pay-out  rates. 

"We  at  the  Board  will  watch  with  Interest." 
he  said,  "to  see  what  announcements  are 
made  by  institutions  as  to  rates  for  the  earn- 
ing periods  beginning  in  July" 

Individual  S  &  Ls  have  hesitated  to  cut 
their  dividend  rates,  fearing  a  loss  of  business 
to  competitors  TTiey  would  be  happy  to  see 
the  rate  structure  lowered — provided  every- 
body goes  along. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Is  understood 
to  be  sympathetic  to  this  point  of  view — but 
Isn  t  prepared  to  roll-back  the  S  &  L  dividend 
rates  while  It  Is  unsure  whether  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  force  down  competing 
bank  rates  and  whether  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp  will  push  down  the  5  per 
cent  that  mutual  savings  bank  can  pay  their 
depositors 

A  recent  speech  by  FRB  Governor  Andrew 


F  Brimmer  Indicates  that  the  prevailing 
sentiment  at  the  Fed  Is  against  tinkering 
with  the  bank  celling. 

.\nd  If  a  significant  upward  surge  In  Inter- 
est rates  Is  the  prospect  for  the  Fall,  there 
could  be  new  and  logical  economic  argu- 
ments lined  up  against  a  Government  power- 
play  to  force  rates  down  at  this  stage 

For  the  moment.  Home's  word  yesterday 
was  the  latest:  "The  question  Is  being  de- 
bated, but  has  not  been  decided   .   . 

HOMEBUILDERS  FeaR  PI.NCH  IN  MONEY 

(By  John  B  Willman) 

A  money  pinch — with  an  attendant  rising 
cost  for  construction  loans  and  home  mort- 
gages— Is  again  threatening  the  Nation's 
home  builders  and   potential  buyers. 

Indui.try  sources  Indicate  that  the  down- 
ward trend  In  mortgage  Interest  rates  and 
construction  financing  may  come  to  an 
abrupt  end. 

Already  builders  have  reported  that  the 
average  price  on  the  secondary  or  resale 
market  of  6  per  cent.  30-year  home  loans  has 
begun  to  dip  to  about  $96  per  $100  of  out- 
standing loan.  The  most  recently  i  May  li 
quoted  FH.\  report  on  the  average  resale 
was  $97  50.  up  from  $97. 

If  the  secondary  market  price  recedes 
again,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  FHA  In- 
terest rate  will  remian  at  Its  maximum  6 
per  cent  and  that  discount  points  charged  to 
the  seller  may  increase  from  the  current 
l-to-3  point  range  In  tlils  areas  ;ts  high  as 
5-to-7  points,  the  stattis  during  the  peak  of 
the  late  1966  money  pinch. 

Officially,  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  Is  worried  about  "some  future 
tightening  In  the  money  markets  "  president 
Leon  N.  Welner  warns 
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DANGER  IN  MmOLE  EAST 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kanxey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE-.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
United  SUtes  fulfills  its  commitments  to 
the  peace  and  freedom  of  our  allies  in 
Southeast  Asia  tonight,  another  terrify- 
ing threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  has 
ari.sen.  We  are  confronted  this  day  with 
the  very  real  danger  of  a  widespread  con- 
flagration in  the  Middle  Ea.st. 

I  know  my  colleagues  share  my  anxiety 
over  the  ho.stlle  actions  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Nas.ser  against  Israel  in  the  last  few 
days  I  am  personally  upset  over  the  de- 
cision by  Secretary  General  U  Thant  to 
remove  the  UN  peacekeeping  mission 
from  the  border;  I  am  even  more  upset 
over  the  pro.spect  of  Nas.ser's  threatened 
attempts  to  Intercept  or  otherwi.se  deter 
the  peaceful  fiow  of  trade  In  and  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  .-Xqaba. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  need  for  sending  the 
U  N  peacekeeping  mission  into  the  bor- 
der area  in  1956  has  not  really  dimin- 
ished over  the  last  11  years  I  strongly 
urcre  Secretary  Rusk  to  use  every  power 
at  his  command  to  restore  the  mission. 

The  Imprudent  and  rash  statements  by 
Nas.ser  will  make  a  mockery  of  the 
United  Nations  and  could  well  rend  the 
fabric  of  international  harmony.  I  de- 
plore this  Intemperance  and  urge  the 
Hoase  to  formally  express  its  consterna- 
tion over  these  events. 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Sullivan,  for 
Thursday,  May  25,  on  accoimt  of  impor- 
tant ofiQcial  business  in  her  district  In  St. 
Louis.  

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANNTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  on  May 
24;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Celler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuQUA. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Cl.^usen. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jacobs)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Mdrphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
I  at  7  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  24.  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  audit  of  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  supervised  by  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  for  the  period 
July  1,  1963.  through  December  31,  1985 
(H.  Doc.  No.  127) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

771  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  transmitting  a  statement  of 
financial  condition  of  the  American  Leg^lon 
as  of  December  31.  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  66-47;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  determinations 
relating  to  the  construction  payments  due 
the  United  States  from  the  Highlands- 
Hanover  and  Upper  Bluff  Irrigation  Districts 
of  the  Hanover-Bluff  unit.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  Wyoming,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  73  Stat.  584;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

773  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  concession  contract  under  which 
Super  Attractions.  Inc.,  will  be  authorized 
to  continue  to  present  theatrical  produc- 
tions of  cultural  and  entertaining  quality  for 
the  public  in  the  Carter  Barron  Amphl- 
CXIII 863— Part   10 


theater  with  the  National  Capital  region  In 
Washington,  D,C.,  for  a  10-year  period  from 
November  1,  1967,  through  October  31,  1977, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-249;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


mmw 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAIiEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2154.  A  bill  to  provide 
long-term  leasing  for  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation  (Rept.  No.  272).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the   Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4919.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer 
term  leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapal 
Reservation  in  Arizona  (Rept.  No.  273). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDKRSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  484.  Resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2082,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize travel,  transportation,  and  education 
allowances  to  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  for  dependents'  schooling 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  274). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  485.  Resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  1432,  an  act  to  amend  the  Univer- 
sal Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  275).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TA'TLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7362.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  cer- 
tain properties  within  the  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park,  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  297).  Referred  to 
the  CoQimlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  65.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberto  Rojas-Machado  (Rept.  No.  276).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  66.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Roboredo-Newhall  (Rept.  No.  277).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo 
(Rept.  No.  278).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodrlguez  (Rept.  No.  279).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  280). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  A.  Penalver  (Rept.  No.  281 ) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Baez  Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  282) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


ary. S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hllarlo 
Anldo-Pragulo  (Rept.  No.  283).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
selmo  S.  Alvarez-Gomez  (Rept.  No.  284) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sherlf 
Shafey  (Rept.  No.  285) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1516.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tocco;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  286). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
De  Tofloll;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  287) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1619.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rene  Hugo 
Helmann,  Rept.  No.  288).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glzella 
Erenyl;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  289). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Morris  L. 
Kalden  (Rept.  No.  290) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vivian 
Cohen  Kalden  (Rept.  No.  291).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branca  da 
Gloria  Freltas  (Rept.  No.  292).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Suarez  Tejon;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  293).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chu 
Chal-ho  Hay;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
294 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Del 
Bagllvo:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  295). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5364.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  Interest  held  by  the 
United  States  In  certain  real  property 
situated  In  the  State  of  Georgia;  •with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  296) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNBTHY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10213.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934  (48  Stat.  1125):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.   ANDREWS  of  North   Dakota: 
H.R.  10214.  A   bin   to   provide   for   a   com- 
prehensive program   for   the   oare   and   con- 
trol   of    alcoholism:     to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 
H.R.  10215.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion   and   Natlonalltv   .'ict    to   authorize    the 
Attorney  General  to  waive  the  exclusionary 
provisions  of  sertlon  212(at  (19)  with  respect 
to  certain  additional  alien  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens   and   permanent   resident   aliens:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  10216.  A    bin    to    restore    to    person* 
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having  cldima  against  the  United  States  their 
right  to  be  represented  by  legal  counsel  of 
their  own  choosing,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    BARRETT: 
HR,  10217    A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
American^!  Act  of   1965  so  as  to  extend   Its 
provisions,    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
And  Labor 

By  Mr  BEIRRY: 
HR  lOJIH  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
for  IndusTi.il  development  for  the  Indians 
on  certain  reservations  In  order  to  Improve 
conditions  among  the  Indian  people  on  such 
reservations  and  in  other  communities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  .Mr    CLEVELAND; 
H  R.  10219    A  bill  relating  to  the  Federal 
share    of    the    cost    of    certain    Federal-aid 
highway  projects;  to  the  Contimlttee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

By  Mr  CUN>nNOHAM; 
H  R  10220.  A  bi:i  to  establish  a  National 
Council  for  the  Handicapped,  and  to  de- 
clare a  national  policy  for  the  adjustment, 
education,  rehabilitation,  and  employment  of 
the  handicapped,  with  emphasis  upon  devel- 
opment of  the  handicapped  In  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  e;iab:e  them  to  t.ilce  their  rightful 
place  In  society,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  10221.  A  bill  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  married  woman  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
CivU  Service 

By  .Mrs    DWYER: 
H  R  10232.  A  bin   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  with   respect   to  the 
deftnltlun  of  commuter  fare  revenue;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    HAMMEBSCHMIDT: 
HR.  10223    \   but    to   regulate   Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HAWKINS 
H  R.  10224    A   bin   to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In 
order   to   provide   assistance   to   local   educa- 
tional agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
Tide  cerUciln  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  MULTER 
H  R  10225  A  bin  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  At  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  program 
for  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
existing  open -space  land  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ovitdoor  ,^nd  indoor  recreational 
buildings,  centers,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By     Mr     DL-LSKI     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Henderson.   Mr     Olsen.    Mr     Udali., 
Mr    D.A.v!EL5.  M.-    Ni.x.  Mr    Pool.  Mr 
Green  uf  Pennsylvania.  Mr    Hanlet, 
Mr    W*:o!e    Mr   Wiirre.  Mr    WaLi.\M 
D    Ford    M.-    Hwtn  roNf.  Mr    Br.asco. 
Mr     CoRBETT     Mr    Gross.    Mr    Cutf- 
NiNGinM.  Mr  Derwinski.  Mr  John- 
son  of   Pennsy!'.  .mla.   Mr.   BROYnrLL 
of  North   Car.jl.iui    Mr    BtrroN.  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr   Ruppe.  Mr  McClure.  and 
Mr   Thompson  of  Georgia)  ; 
H  R  10226    A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code    to  provide  additional  free  letter 
mail    and    air    transportation   mailing    privi- 
leges for  certain  members  of  the  U  S   Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfUce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    PELLY 
HR  10227    A   bill   to  amend  the  act  pro- 
hibiting fi.shmg  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  St.ites  and  In  certain  other  areas 
by  vessels  other  'han  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  by  persons  In  charge  of  such  ves- 
sels   to  tr.e  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr  POOL 
H  R  10228  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE 
H  R.  10229.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions  In   the   p>ostal   field  service,  and   for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   SHRIVER; 
H  R.  10230    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  as- 
sistance   In    on-the-job    training    programs, 
on-the-farm      training      programs,      certain 
flight  training,  and  for  other  purposes,  under 
the    veterans"    educational    assistance    pro- 
grams,   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H  R  10231.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the 
Mississippi  in  Iowa  and  Oklahoma  and  the 
Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  In  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
Nos.  138  and  143;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Iniular  AflT  Urs. 

H  R.  10232.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  survival  of 
falling  newspapers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  10233,  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  impose  a 
duty  on  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  10234.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H  R   10235.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes,   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    UDALL 
HR.  10236.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
for  Industrial   devel'ipment   for  the   Indiana 
In  certain  reservations  in  order  to  Improve 
conditions  among  the  Indian  people  on  such 
reservations  and  In  other  communities,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means 

Bv  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  10237  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporiitlons,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr    OLSEN    (for  himself,  and   Mr 
Hicks  i  : 
H  R   10238    A    bill    to    create    a    National 
Ser%lces    Corjjoratlon    to    provide    a   central 
location    for    various    training    centers    and 
programs,    and    for   other   purposes,    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BATTIN 
HR.  10239.  A    bill    to    create    a    National 
Services    Corporation    to    provide    a   central 
location    for    various    training    centers    and 
programs,    and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
HR.  10240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  30.  1950.  to  authorize  certain  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  nonprofit  hospitals  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  In  major  disasters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ptibllc  Works. 

By  Mr    SETTS   (for  himself,  and  Mr 
Ichoroi 
H  R  10241,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29.  1884,  relating  to  the  control  and  eradica- 
tion of  certain  animal  diseases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr    BENNETT: 
H  R   10242.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States     Code,     relating     to     th?     authorized 
strengths    by    grade    for    medical    officers   on 
active  duty  In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  FLT.TON  of  Tennessee: 
H  R   1024:3    A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred   In   providing  hleher  edu- 
cation;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr   GILBERT: 
HR.  10244.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
on   the   ImporUitlon   of   certain   furskins;    to 
the  Committee  ox\  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  J.ARMAN: 
HR.  10245.  A  bin  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol  system   on   the   Importation   of   certain 
meat  and  meat  products;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R  10246    A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HR  10247.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  .Act   of    1965   so   as   to   extend   Its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  POOL: 
H.R.  10248    A  bill   to  Increase  the  benefits 
of  certain  surviving  children  under  subch.ip- 
ter  III  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlc*  and   Civil  Service 
By^L'  RARICK: 
HR.  10249.  A    bill    to    amend    and    clarify 
section   4{a)    of   the   Voting   Rights   Act  of 
1965;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  10250.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(c) 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  the  phrase  "test  or  de- 
vice";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl.iry. 

H  R.  10251 — A  bill  to  amend  and  c'.?.r!fy 
section  4(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
with  respect  to  review  of  cer'aln  determina- 
tions and  certifications  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R  10252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  p.iyment 
to  an  individual  for  the  charges  m.ide  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bli;  for  the  services  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MeaJis 

By  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H.R   10253.  A   bill   to  esUblish   a  National 
Selene*    and    Technology    Cen'er    for    Crime 
Prevention  and  Control;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  10254  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  piyment  of 
beneflt.s  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  certain 
special  requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide  for 
the  pa\-ment  of  Ijeneflts  to  widowed  fathers 
with  minor  children,  to  equalize  the  criteria 
for  determining  dependency  of  a  child  on  his 
father  or  mother,  and  to  make  the  retJre.Tier.t 
t-est  inapplicable  to  Individuals  with  minor 
children  who  are  entitled  to  mother's  or 
father's  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  TT'NNEY  i  for  himself.  Mr  Lips- 
comb.   Mr     Rhode.s   of   Arizona,   and 
Mr.  Steiger  of  .Arizona)  : 
HR.  10255.    A   bill    to   estabUsh   any   right, 
title,  or  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  or  to 
lands   in   the  Palo  Verde   Irrigation  District, 
in  Riverside  County,  Calif.,  south  of  Ehren- 
berg  Bridge;    to   the  Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10256.  A  bill  to  render  the  assertion 
of  land  claims  by  the  United  States  b.^ed 
upon  accretion  or  avulsion  subject  to  legal 
and  equitable  defenses  to  which  private  per- 
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sons  asserting  such  claims  would  be  subject; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H  R.  10257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for 
amounts  p.iid  for  tuition  or  fees  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  for  occupational 
training  or  retraining,  to  allow  a  credit  for 
taxes  paid  for  public  education,  and  to  ex- 
empt from  income  tax  certain  scholarships, 
fellov^'ships.  and  student  asslstantshlps  and 
certain  earnings  by  undergraduate  college 
students;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  10258.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse- 
quent decern. i;il  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  oi"  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tive.=.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr    DOLE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mize, 
Mr.    'Winn.    Mr.    Shrivee,    and    Mr, 
.^'Ki-BrTZi  : 
H  R.  10239.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to    tlie   Cci-nmltiee   on   Post   Office 
and  Cull  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
ag.iinst  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
HR.  10261.  A    bill    to    promote    the   public 
welfare:    to  the  Committee  on   Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  I02t)2    A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
.Americans   Act   of    1965   so   as   to   extend   Its 
provisions:    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HR.  10263.  .A  bill  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resource.s  upon  lands  of  the 
United  States  and  amending  certain  provi- 
sions of  tlie  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     GROSS     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Schwengel,    Mr.    Kyl,    Mr.    Matne, 

and  Mr   Scherle)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  356.  Concurrent   resolution  to 

express   the   seni-e   of   Congress   'with   respect 

to  an  investigation  and  study  to  determine 


the  potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  mall 
transportation  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.  Con.  Res.  357.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
Interest  of  peace  In  Vietnam  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  only  con- 
sider further  expansions  of  trade,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges,  and  other  re- 
lated agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Us  East  European  satellites  when  there  is 
demonstrable  evidence  that  their  actions  and 
policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam  have  been 
redirected  toward  peace  and  an  honorable 
settlement  and  when  there  is  demonstrable 
evidence  that  they  have  abandoned  their 
policy  of  support  for  so-called  -wars  of  na- 
tional liberation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.   Con.   Res.   358.  Concurrent      resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for   other  purposes;    t.<i 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK : 
H.  Con,  Res.  359,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
an  investigation  and  study  to  determine  ths 
potential    of    railroad    passenger    and    mail 
transportation  in  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  486.  Re.'^olution  concerning  law  en- 
forcement; to  the    Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O-KONSKI: 
H.  Res.  487.  Resolution  concerning  law  en- 
forcement;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   PUCINSKI: 
H.  Res.  488.  Resolution  to  retain   peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Coreett,  Mr.  H.\ll,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  CowGER,  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  ZiON,  Mr,  Zwach,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Den- 
NEY,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Hosimer, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  Stei- 
ger of  Arizona,  Mr.  Pollock,  and  Iklr. 
Snyder)  : 


H.  Res.  489.  Resolution  concerning  law  en- 
forcement; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WTNN: 

H.  Res.  490.  Resolution  concerning  law  en- 
forcement; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.  Res,  491.  Resolution  concerning  law  en- 
forcement; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  loile  XXII. 

204.  Tlie  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Leg:sl:iture  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  San  Felipe  division  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  California;  which 
■was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  A3airs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ohannes 
Kashas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pen:?sylvan:a: 

HR,  10265.  A  bill  for  the'relief  of  Mrs. 
Angelina  Cardellina;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

H.R.  10266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hos- 
seln  Firooznia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.r".  10267.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Pen-Tze  Lin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  10268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jesus 
S.  Santos.  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  10269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fred 
Philip  Slew;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.r'.  10270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Er- 
nesto R.  Tangullig;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eddy 
Chl-kwang  Tong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  WOLFT: 

H.R.  10272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Argyrlos 
Korogiannis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Merits  of  Aviation  Education  in  Our 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1967 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 

recently  I  was  asked  to  pive  the  keynote 
address  in  New  York  City  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  a  new  general  aviation  trainer 
known  as  the  GAT-I.  In  that  address,  I 
attempted  to  draw  attention  to  the  many 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  exposing 
youth  to  aviation  education  at  the  ear- 
lie.'^t  possible  a?e  and  the  importance  of 
tf^achlnc  the  eVmf-nts  of  aviation  right 
along  with  scholastic  subjects. 

I  have  long  been  active  in  flight  train- 
ing programs  for  high  schools  in  north- 


ern California,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
have  long  held  that  the  airplane  pro- 
vides a  partial  but  effective  answer  to 
many  of  the  problems  being  experienced 
by  and  with  our  youth.  Flight  training,  I 
submit,  provides  both  motivation  and 
a  challenge  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  it 
permits  them  to  see  for  themselves,  at 
an  early  age,  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  them. 

A  case  in  point,  which  received  nation- 
wide recognition  last  summer,  was  when 
a  16-year-old  high  school  student  from 
my  district  flew  solo  in  a  family-rebuilt 
plane  from  California  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  back  via  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hama Islands  in  a  rare  feat  of  airman- 
ship. Rf  cntly  this  young  man.  Ron  Can- 
trell,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  was  recog- 
nized as  the  "Outstanding  Young  Man 
of  Flight"  at  the  International  Exposi- 
tion of  Flight  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Many  of  our  youth  today  need  motiva- 
tion and  a  challenge.  Many  more  seek 


identification  and  recognition  In  a  com- 
plex society  which  they  feel  is  passing 
them  by.  Problems  of  youth  and  juvenile 
delinquency  are  national  problems  for 
which  our  leaders  and  educators  desper- 
ately seek  answers.  In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  aviation  education  is  one  an- 
swer. Not  everyone,  it  is  true,  can  learn 
to  fly  but  the  great  majority  can  be  ex- 
posed to  fight  training. 

We  have  all  seen  how  the  "age  of 
flight"  has  enhanced  our  daily  lives,  our 
ability  to  shrink  vast  oceans  and  con- 
tinents, and  our  capability  to  commu- 
nicate more  effectively  with  our  fellow- 
men.  Today,  man  i-eaches  for  the  stars 
in  space — flights  thought  virtually  im- 
possible a  scant  25  years  ago.  But,  in  at- 
tempting to  pet  to  the  moon,  I  would 
hope  that  we  do  not  overlook  the  many 
untapped  uses  of  conventional  aircraft 
here  on  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  my  address 
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on  the  merits  of  aviation  education  in 
our  schools ; 

ADDREs-i  hr  Hon  Don  H  Clausen.  Represent- 
ative :n  Cuncress,  PinsT  District.  Califor- 
nia, \T  THE  Unveiling  of  the  GeneR/.l 
Aviation  Trainer-  GAT-1 — April  24.  1967 

On  the  recent  cover  of  the  Life  magazine 
issue  of  April  21,  1967.  a  provocative  picture 
Is  portrayed  The  words  In  bold  print.  "Mod- 
ern Society's  Growing  Challenge-  The  Strug- 
gle To  Be  An  Individual."  appear 

I  have  the  feeling  that  this  article  was 
timed  to  coincide  with  what  we  are  anempt- 
Ing  to  do  Quite  honestly.  I  believe  thi,t  what 
we  are  presenting  today  could  at  least  pro- 
vide some  of  the  answers  to  meet  this 
challenge 

Our  society  has  become  too  complex  We 
are  locked  in  by  the  mobs  and  the  trends 
toward  collectivization.  We  are  victims  of 
planners  who  have  concentrated  on  the 
maases  and  left  too  little  room  for  :he  Indi- 
vMual.  Toung  people  are  rebelling — seeking  a 
way  out  of  their  entrapment.  They  are  des- 
perate in  their  quest  for  Individual  recogni- 
tion and  expression 

As  the  article  states  so  well.  "One  of  the 
unforeseen  con.=  equences  of  the  weifare  state 
Is  that  It  leaves  so  little  room  for  personal 
Idealisms,  another  is  that  it  mutes  the  chal- 
lenge to  self-deflmtlon.  All  this  is  but  an- 
other way  of  sajnng  that  It  satisfies  the 
anxlet;es  of  the  middle-aged  while  stining 
the  cre.itive  energies  of  the  young." 

Whether  yju  want  to  admit  It  or  not.  one 
need  only  to  look  around  us  today  and  you 
will  conclude  that  this  Is  happening  to  our 
youth — partially  be'-ause  of  our  affluence. 
partlai:y  because  of  major  technological  ad- 
vances in  ccmmunicattons  ar.d  transpi:trta- 
tlon  systems  and  equipment  and  partially 
because  ot  an  over-emphasis  on  personal  se- 
curity and  a  lack  of  attention  given  to  Incen- 
tives or  reward  for  Initiative. 

Cenalnly  nn  Greai.  Society  will  evolve  un- 
les.s  you  have  a  great  people — great  people 
ars  balanced  people.  This  can  only  occur  if 
we  reinstate  educational  programs  that  per- 
mit the  individual  to  put  to  use  his  God- 
given  creative  energies  and  at  the  same  time 
demonstrate  to  h.mself  and  ethers  thar. 
given  the  chance,  he  can  excel— he  cm  exert 
and  express  himself  In  a  most  constructive 
manner 

Human  energv  Is  the  mainspring  to  prog- 
ress. Creative  human  energy,  properly  di- 
rected Tv'.ll  determine  the  future  cour=e  the 
United  States  and  Its  people  will  take.  We 
will  be  a  Nation  of  leaders  or  a  Nation  of 
follower  God  only  knows,  the  world  Is  cry- 
ing for  quaMfled  leaders  to  emerge  In  all 
corners  of  the  GlL>be 

It  Is  conceivable  to  me  that  the  purpose 
for  which  we  are  assembled  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  an  historic  day. 

An  exciting  new  era  In  general  aviation 
Is  beln?  launched  today  as  we  un-. ell  the 
Link  General  Aviation  Trainer.  GAT-1  This 
represents  a  major  breakthrough  in  providing 
aviation  education  tools  and  equipment  for 
the  prlv.ite  and  public  schools  of  America. 

We  are  in  the  ^pice  age  Our  young  people 
are  constantly  reeking  challenges  with  new 
horizons  to  conquer  What  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  early  exposure  and  a  solid 
founda'lon  In  all  phases  of  aviation' 

Over  20  years  ago.  we  placed  a  surplus 
World  Wir  II  Link  trainer  in  the  classroom 
of  Del  N.irte  High  School  in  California  I've 
seen  th?  results  first  hand  and  have  long 
advocated  the  placement  of  flight  simulators 
In   the  schools   of  our  country. 

In  October  l^e.i  I  gave  an  address  before 
the  Natioml  Business  Aircraft  Association 
In  which  I  said 

"I  am  of  the  view  thit  a  broader  expa«ure 
to  aviation  education  at  the  earliest  possible 
age  would  pay  ^reat,  dividends  In  later  vears 
"In  addition  to  "^xfr-inifs.  I  would  like  to 
»ee  an  lnexoen:':ve  Flight  Simulator  deve!- 
oiped    for    placement    and   u-e   In    the   grade 


school  classrooms  of  the  country  A  more 
sophisticated  simulator  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  high  school  and  college  level 
student.  Pot  those  students  that  demonstrate 
an  average-to-above  aptitude,  the  next  step 
would  be  flight  training  in  aircraft  or  gliders." 
Those  were  my  comments  in  1965.  Shortly 
thereafter.  Mr.  Arthur  Godfrey  said  on  his 
CBS  radio  program  "Dimension" 

"It's  gratifying  for  those  of  us  who  fly  to 
learn  that  some  public  high  schools  are  now 
teaching  the  elements  of  aviation  right  along 
with  scholasuc  subjects.  The  Idea  is  catching 
on  and  there  will  come  a  day  when  young- 
sters learn  to  fl>  the  way  we  hope  they  are 
being  taught  to  drive  a  car.  Let  me  bring  you 
up-to-date  on  flight  training  in  our  schools- 
"What  leaves  the  school  drop-out  with  a 
spirit  so  dead,  he  wouldn't  cut  right  out  to 
the  classroom  if  It  contained  a  flight  simula- 
tor? I  mean  a  simulator,  a  working  model  of 
an  aircraft  cockpit  with  all  the  controls  and 
Instruments — only  it  never  leaves  the  ground 
Congressman  Don  Clausen  of  California  Is 
one  who  would  like  to  see  an  Inexpensive 
flight  simulator  developed  for  use  In  grade 
school  classrooms,  too.  Not  Just  high  schools, 
grade  schools — and  not  a  toy  either 

"For  Uie  high  school  and  college  level  stu- 
dents, of  course,  there  would  be  more  sophls- 
Ucated  simulators.  And  the  good  Congress- 
man. Don  H.  Clausen,  believes  the  above- 
average  student  should  go  on  to  actual  flight 
training  Learn  to  handle  an  airplane  Just 
as  he  Is  taught  now  to  drive  a  car  The  Con- 
gressman, working  with  school  officials  In 
his  hometown  of  Crescent  City.  California, 
saw  such  a  program  estabiushed  and  he  has 
seen  what  can  be  done  to  motivate  young 
men  and  women  to  improve  their  education 
when  such  training  is  available," 

Today,  as  I  am  reading  to  you  these  words 
from  Arthur  Godfrey's  Broadcast.  I  am  seeing 
my  dream  come  true,  with  the  GAT-1  an- 
nouncement The  education  p-ofesslon  of 
America  now  has  an  exciting  educational  aid 
to  place  In  their  classrooms  It  will  serve  to 
motivate  students  to  improve  their  education 
and  alert  them  to  a  broader  purpose  in  life. 

The  basic  trainer.  GAT-1.  I  am  told  would 
lend  Itself  to  train  the  lower  grade  levels,  of 
education  I  have  long  .isked  the  question, 
"Why  should  our  kids  have  to  wait  to  go  to 
the  fp-lrgrounds  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  flying 
a  'make  believe"  airplane''"  Particularly,  w-hen 
you  consider  U  can  be  used  as  a  tool  to 
increase  his  or  her  Interesu  In  education  If 
a  basic  or  elementary  flight  simulator  could 
be  placed  in  the  clas.'room.  Imagine  what 
this  would  do  for  the  teacher  if  she  could 
"rewctrd"  her  students  for  Improving  their 
education  and  at  the  same  time  coordinate 
her  teaching  material  to  show  the  student 
why  it  is  necessary  to  learn  the  "Three  R's" 
for  our  rapidly  changing  aviation  and  space 
age 

The  basic  trainer  will  have  motion  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  applying  controls 
laterally,  longitudinally  and  horizontally 
It  will  provide  the  sound  of  aircraft  In  flight 
And,  in  the  fut  ire  I  have  been  adi.'lspd  they 
.are  worklne  on  the  addition  of  a  visual  sys- 
tem that  might  simulate  adverse  weather 
a".d  or  terrain  conditions  What  a  boon  to 
safety  that  would  be.  Buffeting  and  Stalls 
can  also  be  "cr.mked  In  " 

Add  to  this  the  radio  communication  pro- 
c"durrs  for  tower  and  coss  country  naviga- 
tion under  VFR  and  IPR  conditions  and  one 
can  certainly  begin  to  realize  the  v.«t  po- 
tential of  this  modern  educational  tool. 

Advancement  of  the  State  of  the  Art  has 
mide  all  of  this  p->sslble  and  It  promises  to 
broaden  Its  influence  on  education  as  more 
uses  are  di.scoverpd. 

Returning  briefly  to  my  earlier  comments 
about  providing  educational  programs  that 
provHe  a  maximum  challenge  to  the 
individual: 

The  programmed  lea-nlng  techniques  of 
OAT-l  are  used  to  present  the  subject  matter 
that  Is  required  In  developing  general  a\ia- 


tlon  skills.  This  allows  a  student  to  progress 
at  his  own  best  rate.  Training  manuals  and 
workbooks  are  offered  for  the  instr'actor  and 
the  student.  They  are  designed  to  meet  tiie 
needs  of  high  schools,  colleges  and  flight 
school  operators. 

The  lessons  are  sequenced  using  small  In- 
crements so  that  the  trainee  can  achieve 
progress  in  his  flight  training  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  The  system  provides  feed- 
back to  the  student  so  he  can  assess  his  own 
progress  and  his  own  level  of  retention.  It 
has  a  built-in  "motivator"  in  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  ciiallenge  him.  He  will  never  be  able 
to  achieve  what  might  be  called  "perfect 
performance"  because  he  will  always  find 
areas  wherein  he  can  Improve  his  skills  and 
Increase  the  reliability  of  his  performance 

The  PAA.  and  in  particular.  Bob  Reynolds. 
Ralph  Loveruig.  George  Stathers,  Merv 
Strickler  and  Bob  O'Neill,  has  been  most 
helpful  in  seeing  that  this  agency  keeps 
abreast  of  new  training  equipment  and  tech- 
niques as  they  relate  to  general  aviation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  as  a  Congressman 
to  learn  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration has  recognized  the  value  of  pilot 
ground  trainers.  Just  recently,  through  the 
Issuance  of  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 
Making,  the  FAA  has  prepared  a  comprehen- 
sive training  package  designed  to  up-grade 
and  modernize  pilot  training  and  certifica- 
tion. 

To  me,  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
proposal  is  the  recognition  of  training  given 
by  certificated  pilot  instructors  in  a  pilot 
ground  trainer.  Recent  developments  in  the 
field  of  ground  trainers  indicate  they  may  be 
used  effectively  for  VFR  as  well  as  IFR  flight 
training.  It  was  through  research  sponsored 
by  the  FA.\  that  the  potential  value  of  this 
type  of  training  was  proved. 

The  proposed  recognition  of  training  in 
ground  devices — Intentionally  will  not  be 
limited  as  to  kind  and  procedures  so  as  not 
to  discourage  the  development  of  different 
trainers  and  teaching  methods  as  a  pattern 
of  effective  instruction  develops  The  Admin- 
istration would  further  modify  the  regula- 
tions to  grant  special  recor.iltlon  for  thf 
training  discovered   to  be  most  valuable. 

Although  the  proposal  recognizes  Increased 
piloting  expenence  necessary  for  both  a  com- 
mercial and  private  certificate,  15  hours  of 
the  increased  time  for  the  private  could  be 
obtained  In  the  ground  trainer  and  50  hears 
of  the  Increased  time  required  for  commercial 
certification  could  be  obtained  In  the  ground 
thalner. 

The  unveiling  of  your  GAT-1  today  could 
have  a  significant  bearing  on  the  training  for 
our  pilots  for  the  future.  Certainly,  anyone 
with  an  ounce  of  vision  can  see  how  a  ser.es 
of  flight  simulators,  from  an  element.vry 
basic  trainer  In  grade  schools,  a  more  so- 
phisticated general  aviation  trainer  at  the 
high  school  and  college  level,  the  Jet  simu- 
lator for  advanced  civil  and  military  aviation 
and  then  the  ultimate  in  simulators  for  ad- 
vanced supersonic  and  space  craft,  can  p.-o- 
Ject  wh^it  tomorrow  will  provide  In  the  way 
of  challenges  and  opportunities  for  our 
youth. 

The  educational  foundation  must  be  built 
now.  the  young  people  of  America  must  see. 
at  an  early  age.  what  the  future  holds  In 
store  for  them. 

What  better  start  could  we  offer  them  than 
that  which  Is  being  unveiled  todav.  This  Is 
"Operation  Headstart"  In  the  field  of  aviation 
education. 

Just  as  we  are  appearing  here  today  in 
New  York,  we  all  know  too  well  the  lix;ked-ln 
feeling  of  many  of  our  young  people,  looking 
for  something  in  the  way  of  an  exciting  chal- 
lenge to  be  presented  to  them 

Throughout  our  nation  we  have  youne; 
people  turning  to  crime  and  violence  because 
of  their  Inabllltv  to  see  how  thev  can  par- 
ticipate vrtth  a  broader  purpose.  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  aspects  of  life  In  our  nation. 
our   hemisphere  and   potentially  the  world 
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They  fall  to  see  "the  Big  Picture" — all  they 
see  IS  their  immediate  surroundings. 

Can  you  Imagine  what  a  flight  simulator 
would  do  for  the  young  people  of  the  big 
cities  who  could  never  see  an  airplane  close 
up,  let  alone,  fly  one.  How  does  the  young 
man  In  New  'York  or  Chicago  or  Philadel- 
phia or  Los  Angeles  become  motivated  to 
see  the  big  picture — how  he  could  partici- 
pate In  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  our  emerging  nations  that  are  craving 
for  qualified  people  who  understand  the 
workings  of  Democracy  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

I  believe  eurly  exposiu-e  to  the  GAT-1 
might  start  him  down  the  road  to  excellence 
because  he  sees  the  "way  out"  of  his  current 
dilemma — he  sees  that  opportunities  do  exist 
everywhere  in  the  world,  providing  he  Is 
qualified. 

Once  exposed,  he  can't  help  but  become 
excited  with  the  fact  that  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  himself — to  become  In- 
volved w^ith  the  broad  program  of  Improving 
our  way  of  life  at  home  and  abroad. 

During  the  p.ist  two  years,  Jack  Hunt  of 
Embry-Riddlc,  Jack  Crannell,  myself  and 
others  have  been  working  on  a  plan  to  offer 
specialized  aviation  education  In  emerging 
nations  It  Is  planned  that  special  private 
institutions  will  be  established  In  selected 
countries,  sponsored  by  private  capital,  fol- 
lowing the  guidelines  of  free  enterprise.  At 
the  present  time,  we  have  four  colleges  with 
special  programs  in  technical  education 
developing  pilot  progranis  for  our  plan. 

Research  has  Indicated  that  the  problem 
of  training  iuid  educating  the  people  of  these 
countries  will  require  a  special  technique. 
By  and  large  these  people  have  not  been 
exposed  to  a  mechanical  life  comparable  to 
that  of  American  youth.  Essentially,  these 
young  people  are  "camel  drivers"  who  vrtll 
require  a  concentrated  course  In  "machine" 
operation.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  to  try 
to  accomplish  this  training  In  an  airplane 
would  be  expensive  and  potentially  danger- 
ous. We  tiave  come  to  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  to  be  effective  in  this  program  It 
will  be  necessary  to  develop  and  utilize  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  simulators  and  synthetic 
trainers  with  the  capability  of  doing  pro- 
cedures training  under  close  supervision. 

There  Is.  of  course,  another  rapidly  grow- 
li'.g  need  for  simulated  and  synthetic  training 
right  here  in  our  own  United  States.  When 
the  changes  prc'^ently  proposed  by  the  PAA 
to  mii'.inir.m  rcqvilrements  for  private  and 
commercial  pilots  are  adopted.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  mc-re  efficient  use  of  train- 
ing devices  to  insure  the  level  of  competency 
desired  by  the  FAA. 

Judicious  use  of  trainers  can  afford  a 
modicum  of  continuity  In  the  training 
sequence  oJ  a  prospective  pilot  regardless  of 
weither  conditions.  With  the  Increasing 
ferlou.sness  of  the  "crowded  fky".  other  areas 
w.Il  begin  to  experience  the  same  sp.tura- 
tlon  as  presently  exists  In  th"  major  metro- 
politan are.i.":.  Certainly,  effective  use  rf  sim- 
ulators and  .synthetic  trainers  will  allow  us 
to  reduce  the  In-fllght  congestion  and  still 
provide  effective  training  with  increased 
s  fety. 

The  world  is  filled  with  problem?  but  the 
world  is  also  filled  with  potentials  and  op- 
portunities for  people  who  are  qualified  and 
willing  to  solve  them. 

Education  today  must  provide  the  man- 
power training  procrams  for  there  people. 
This  requires  new  tools  and  visual  aids  to 
maximize  the  efforts  of  our  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  a  proven  fact  thr.t  an  extraordinarily 
l^tth  percentage  of  pilots  who  returned  from 
World  War  II  are  among  the  leaders  of  our 
business,  professional  and  political  com- 
munity. They  learned  the  advantages  of 
mobllitv  that  goes  with  the  ability  to  fly. 
They  were  Indoctrinated  thoroughly  about 
the  need  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility.    They    were    reminded    constantly 


of  the  requirements  for  a  superb  individual 
performance.  This  was  a  program  that  de- 
manded Individual  responsibility  f:t  its  best. 

Having  been  a  Navy  carrier  pilot  myself 
during  World  War  II.  I  feel  that  my  own 
career  has  been  a  living  example  of  what  I 
have  referred  to. 

Having  already  enjoyed  a  full  life  I  am 
most  anxious  to  have  others  share  in  the  re- 
warding experience  of  "handling  the  con- 
trols" in  one's  personal  exposure  to  the  realm 
of  flight.  I  believe  GAT-1  will  do  this. 

We  have  driver  education  programs — why 
not  fiying  education?  We  luT.e  public  and 
private  Peace  Corps — ■why  not  fiying  Peace 
Corps?  I  sincerely  believe  this  Conference 
has  placed  us  on  the  launching  pad  of  a 
program  that  I  hope  will  someday  put 
"Wings  on  Americanism",  with  the  hoped  for 
objective  of  genuine  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  all  mankind,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all. 

Many  years  ago,  Paul  Revere  rode  his  horse 
through  the  conununity  to  "wake  the  town 
and  tell  the  people."  Today  I  stand  before  you 
trying  to  express  a  similar  thought.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  a  number  of  Paul 
Reveres  to  wake  our  nation  and  tell  its  peo- 
ple— to  wake  the  world  and  alert  them  to 
their  unlimited  possibilities  "just  over  the 
horizon" — with  the  proper  use  of  aircraft 
for  constructive  purposes,  domestically  and 
internationally. 

Surely  you  would  agree,  howevsr.  that  with 
our  increasing  world  security  problems  ruch 
as  Vietnam  and  contemplated  other  poten- 
tial Vietnams  in  other  sections  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  resort  to  the  use  of  a  horse  to 
transmit  the  American  message  to  other 
countries. 

We  must  become  airborne. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  organize 
and  mobilize  our  construe  ive  forces  to  put 
Communism  on  the  defensive  for  a  change  by 
demonstrating  how  the  American  miracle 
can  work  in  other  sections  of  the  World. 

All  Americans  can  and  must  participate. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
expect  to  retain  security  for  our  cherished 
way  of  life. 

■This  is  a  bold  program — I  hope  you  will 
agree — it  has  imagination.  It  is  a  challenge 
I'd  like  to  "sink  my  teeth  In."  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge we  can  and  must  meet.  Please  Join 
with  me  in  saying  "America  Pirct"  for  a 
change — the  world  and  its  pecple  will  wel- 
come the  restoration  of  the  America  they 
once  knew,  loved  and  respected. 


Administration  on  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  statement  on  the  present  Mid- 
dle East  crisis  is  a  firm  and  positive  stand 
that  should  make  clear  to  all  the  world 
this  Nation's  unequivocal  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  justice,  law,  and  order  everj-- 
where. 

I  applaud  vigorously  the  President's 
bold  and  forthright  statement  concern- 
ing the  grave  new  tensions  that  have  been 
provoked  In  that  area  of  the  world.  The 
right  of  a  nation's  access  to  international 
seas  is  indisputable  under  international 
law,  and  depriving  a  nation  of  that  free 
right  of  access  Is  clearly  against  both  na- 
tional and  International  interests.  The 
recent  actions  that  threaten  to  cut  off 


Israel's  passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  will 
surely  aggravate  a  situation  that  is  al- 
ready inflamed. 

President  Johnson  is  performing  a 
great  service  to  the  world  community  by 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in 
this  crisis.  We  hope,  of  course,  only  dip- 
lomatic action  may  be  necessarj-  but  we 
are  prepared  for  whatever  action  may 
be  needed  to  live  up  to  our  commitments 
to  Israel. 


Vietnam  Protesters  and  Operation 
Appreciation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  23,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  banner  of  the  "Spring  Mobili- 
zation To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam," 
noisy  antiwar  protests  demonstrations 
were  held  on  April  15  in  San  Francisco 
and  New  York.  Millions  of  Americans 
throughout  this  Nation  were  appalled  at 
the  mockery  of  the  burning  of  Old  Glory 
and  selective  service  draft  cards,  the 
carrj'ing  of  Vietcong  flags,  and  the  utter- 
ances of  inflammatory  and  grossly  dis- 
loyal statements  by  a  relatively  young 
group.  In  furtherance  of  their  aims, 
these  demonstrations  received  extended 
headline  treatment  and  worldwide  atten- 
tion as  reported  by  the  national  mass- 
communicatiorus  media. 

Only  72  hours  later,  another  group 
numbering  slightly  less  than  100  in  all, 
assembled  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
In  a  highly  organized  manner,  they  were 
ln.structed  to  report  to  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Without  the  bene- 
fit of  shoulder-length  hairdos  and  scrag- 
gly  beards,  and  having  in  common  with 
the  protesters  only  a  similarity  of  youth- 
fulness,  this  small  group  struggled  into 
the  Rayburn  Building — some  on  stretch- 
ers and  some  in  wheelchairs,  others  aided 
and  supported  by  crutches  or  canes. 
These  were  U.S.  marines  wounded  in 
Vietnam,  all  patients  at  Eethesda  Naval 
Hospital.  Beaming  with  pride  in  their 
country  and  themselves,  they  were  in- 
vited to  Capitol  Hill  to  attend  a  congres- 
sional reception  in  their  honor,  co- 
sponsored  by  Representatives  Bob  Ma- 
THiAs,  Republican,  of  California,  and 
James  C.  Corm.-,n.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia, both  former  marines  themselves. 
Needless  to  say.  the  American  public  at 
large  and  the  aggressors  in  Hanoi  and 
Peking  heard  \evy  little,  if  anything, 
about  this  informal  gathering  to  ex- 
press congressional  support  and  appreci- 
ation for  those  who  made  great  personal 
sacrifices  in  defense  of  freedom. 

Along  with  many  leaders  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  invited  Congressmen,  mili- 
tary leaders,  dignitaries,  and  guests  to- 
taling some  400  in  all,  I  was  privileged 
and  honored  to  attend  this  reception.  I 
have  never  felt  more  humble  than  in  the 
presence  of  these  young  though  combat- 
hardened  marines.  And  if  they  are  a  rep- 
resentative sampling  of  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers of  this  great  Nation,  as  most  of  us 
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know  cruly  well  they  are,  then  we  can 
all  look  forward  to  Che  future  with  con- 
fidence and  pride.  Inspired  by  this  new 
breed  of  mature,  responsible,  and  deter- 
mined Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  remlsa  if  I  did 
not  point  with  equal  pride  and  recognize 
the  individual  responsible  for  initiating 
this  reception  In  the  first  place,  one  who 
for  the  past  12  months  has  spearheaded 
one  of  the  Nations  outstanding  Ameri- 
can-aciion  programs  of  homefront  sup- 
port for  wounded  Vietnam  veterans.  His 
name  is  James  E.  Merna  and  the  pro- 
gram that  he  originated  and  leads  as 
chairman  is  called  Operation  Appre- 
ciation 

Originally  a  native  of  Plermont,  NY.. 
Jim  Merna  is  a  34-year-old  husband  and 
father,  who  spent  most  of  his  early  life 
In  Catholic  orphanages  in  Rockland 
County.  NY.,  along  with  hve  brothers 
and  one  sister.  Two  weeks  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war  in  1950.  Jim. 
then  17.  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
saw  a  year  of  combat  duty  in  Korea  with 
the  5th  Marine  Regiment,  a  renowned 
unit  performing  admirably  in  Vietnam 
today.  After  completing  his  3-year  en- 
listment. Jim  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  financed  in  part  by  the  GI 
bill  and  a  part-time  Job  cleaning  univer- 
sity dormitories.  He  also  found  time  to 
manage  the  university  varsity  basketball 
team  for  4  continuous  years.  In  addition 
to  meeting  his  future  wife  at  college.  Jim 
also  earned  a  B  S.  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration in  1957  For  the  past  6 
years.  Jim  has  been  employed  as  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  at  the  US,  Patent 
Office  in  Washington. 

Launched  in  May  1966.  Operation  Ap- 
preciation is  a  continuing  aid  and  recre- 
ational program  sponsored  by  Jim's  Post, 
the  General  Douglas  MacArthur  Post. 
Catholic  War  Veterans.  USA.  Landover 
Hills.  Maryland,  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  all  of  the  Vietnam-wounded 
US.  marines  recuperating  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  When  the  program  be- 
gan there  were  only  some  50  wounded 
marines  at  Bethesda  Today,  there  are 
three  tmies  that  number. 

Since  its  inception.  Operation  Appre- 
ciation, in  its  usual  quiet  fashion,  has 
arranged  21  difTerent  fun-packed  events 
over  the  past  12  consecutive  months 
for  the  Btthcsda-hospltalized  marines. 
These  events  and  activities  have  covered 
a  broad  spectrum  ranging  from  the  at- 
tendance of  the  patients  at  college  and 
professional  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
boxing,  and  lacrosse  games  to  the  staging 
of  variety  shows,  trips  to  the  theater, 
picnics,  sports  banquets,  and  pizza 
parties. 

An  intensive  gift  drive  campaign  with 
many  local  and  national  business  firms 
was  also  undertaken  by  Jim  Merna  and 
his  fellow  Douglas  MacArthur  Post 
members  As  a  result,  the  marine  vet- 
erans were  presented  with  innumerable 
gift  items  such  as  stationery,  pens  and 
pencils,  magazines,  tie  clips,  razor 
blades,  razors,  shaving  lotions,  cigarette 
lighters,  games,  handkerchiefs,  candy, 
toothbrushes,  toothpaste,  and  combs. 
The  hospital  It.'self  was  also  presented 
with  four  television  sets,  radios,  and 
electric  razors. 

Constantly    seeking    new    Ideas    and 


projects  to  amuse  and  entertain  the 
Bethesda-hospltalized  marines.  Jim 
placed  a  long-distance  telephone  call  one 
night  not  too  long  ago  to  Joe  Garagiola, 
NBC  sportscaster  and  former  major 
league  baseball  player,  at  his  home  in 
Scarsdale.  N.Y.,  and  asked  him  to  pay  a 
cheerup  visit  to  the  patients.  Joe  en- 
thusiastically accepted,  even  adjusted  his 
schedule,  and  flew  to  Washington  In  ad- 
dition to  his  highly  amusing  banter  of 
sports  stories,  Joe  Garagiola  showed 
some  film  clips  from  previous  appear- 
ances on  national  television  shows. 
Garagiola  was  an  instant  success  with 
the  patients.  On  another  occasion,  Jim 
and  his  associates  brought  about  one- 
third  of  the  players  from  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins  football  team,  led  by  such 
All-Pro  stars  as  Sam  Huff.  Sonny  Jur- 
gensen,  and  Bobby  Mitchell,  out  to  the 
hospital  to  visit  the  marines.  The  pa- 
tients are  still  talking  about  this  visit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  stirring  address  to 
the  Congress  on  April  28,  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  all  American  forces  in  Vietnam, 
remarked: 

Wheti  a  field  commander  does  not  have  to 
look  over  his  shoulder  to  see  whether  he  I? 
being  supported,  he  can  concentrate  on  tae 
battlefield  with  much  greater  assurance  of 
success. 

He  further  stated. 

Backed  at  home  by  resolve,  confidence, 
patience,  determination  and  continued  sup- 
port, we  will  prevail  In  Viet  Nam  over  the 
Communist  aggressor. 

I  can  find  no  clearer  evidence  of  re- 
sponse to  General  Westmoreland's  re- 
quest for  homefront  support  than  in  the 
Operation  Appreciation  program  being 
conducted  by  the  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  Post  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans of  America 


Preiident,  Nation  Honor  Small  Busineis- 
men,  Foundation  of  Our  Free  Enterprise 

System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker. 
Congress  has  long  recognized  the  vital 
and  indispensable  role  which  small  busi- 
ness plays  in  our  economy  and  in  our  na- 
tional life  Small  business  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  seedbed  of  competition  and  crea- 
tivity 

It  is  therefore  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  President  Johnson  has  designated 
this  week  as  Small  Business  Week  and 
h£is  urged  that  our  small  businessmen 
be  recognized  and  honored  for  their 
great  contributions  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  to  our  freedom  and  liberty 

On  this  occasion  I  want  to  salute  our 
Small  Busine.ss  Administration — the 
Federal  agency  that  is  a  one-stop  shop 
fir  small  business  and  a  vital  instrument 
In  strengthening  small  business  through- 


out America.  The  SBA  Administrator, 
the  Honorable  Bernard  Boutin,  is  to  be 
commended  and  congratulated  for  his 
able  championship  of  the  Nation's  small 
businessmen. 

In  connection  with  this  most  important 
observance,  and  because  of  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  in  the 
small  businessman,  I  include  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  designating  Small 
Business  Week  in  the  Record: 

Small  Business  Week.  May  9,  1967 
A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
Fully  95  percent  of  the  businesses  serving 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  are  small 
and  privately  owned.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  Nations  total  goods  and  services  are  sup- 
plied by  small  businesses. 

Small  businesses  perform  a  service  to  the 
Nation  beyond  the  supplying  of  goods.  Oper- 
ating In  an  open,  competitive  market,  they 
stimulate  the  new  ideas  that  create  progress. 
They  provide  commurUty  leadership  to  aid 
economic  development.  They  olTer  a  wide 
and  challenging  variety  of  Job  opportunities 
to  our  people. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  new  small  busi- 
nesses, the  Small  Business  Administration 
haa  In  the  past  three  years  granted  830 
loans,  totaling  over  $131  million,  to  local 
development  companies  These  loans  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  28.800  new  jobs, 
and  added  nearly  $1.2  billion  to  our  economy. 
During  the  List  three  years  there  h.is  been 
a  net  Increase  of  200,000  In  the  number  of 
small  business  establishments  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

We  recognize  and  applaud  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  our  48  million  small  busi- 
nesses. We  must  Insure  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  vital  place  in  our  society. 
Now.  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stiitcs  of  America,  do 
hereby  deslgn.tte  the  week  beginning  May 
21.  1967.  as  Small  Busine.ss  Week,  and  I  urge 
Indiwtrlal  and  commercial  org.mlzations. 
chambers  of  commerce,  bo.irds  of  trade,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  to 
participate  In  ceremonies  recognizing  the 
Blgnlflcant  contributions,  p.ist  and  present. 
of  small  business  to  our  land,  oui  culture, 
and  our  Ideals. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affl.xed 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  ninth 
day  of  May  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the   one   hundred   and   ninety-flrst. 

Lyndon  B.  JoHNS0^f. 
By  the  President: 

Dean  Rcsk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Speech  on  Happiness  at  Graduation 
Exercises  at  Midway  Junior  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1967 

Mr.  FL'QUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
thoughtful  speech  made  by  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Chari.es  E.  Bennett,  yes- 
terday at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Midway  Junior  College  at  Midway, 
Ky.   Congressman   Bennett,   on   behalf 
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of  his  mother,  presented  to  the  school  a 
portrait  of  Prof.  Robert  A.  Broadhurst, 
who  headed  the  school  from  1858  to  1871. 
Professor  Broadhurst 's  wife  and  Con- 
gressman Bennett's  grandmother,  was 
of  the  Pugate  family,  who  were  pioneers 
in  the  settlement  of  both  Kentucky  and 
Florida;  and  many  of  the  family  de- 
scendants reside  in  both  States  today. 
Congressman  Bennett's  speech  was  as 
follows : 

I  come  here  primarily  as  a  mes.'^enger  from 
my  mother.  Mrs.  Roberta  Broadhurst  Ben- 
nett, who  could  not  come  because  she  Is  In 
the  infirmary  In  a  retirement  home  In  Flor- 
ida, but  she  sends  her  love  and  blessings  to 
e:u;h  of  you  She  Is  81  years  of  age  and  the 
heaviness  of  those  years  makes  It  Impoeslble 
for  her  to  make  this  long  Journey.  She  sends 
as  a  token  of  her  love  an  oil  pwrtralt  of  her 
lather  after  whom  she  was  named.  Profes- 
sor Robert  A.  Broadhurst  who  headed  this 
institution  from  1858  through  1871.  She  was 
born  to  him  when  he  was  72  years  of  age. 
And  her  mother,  Mrs.  Irene  Fugate  Broad- 
hurst. was  a  teacher  In  this  fine  institution 
when  Professor  Broadhurst  married  her  In 
1870. 

Quoting  from  Perry  GlovannoU.  "Kentucky 
Female  Orphan  School.  A  History,"  (Midway, 
Kentucky,  1930)  :  "At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1870-1871.  Professor  R.  A.  Broadhurst, 
after  13  years  of  self-sacrlflclng  labor,  re- 
signed the  pKDsltlon  of  Principal  and  went  to 
Camden  Point.  Missouri,  to  establish  a  school 
for  orphan  girls  which  the  Christian  brother- 
hood of  that  stat«  had  projected." 

Bom  in  England  on  January  18.  1813.  when 
our  country  was  still  at  war  with  England, 
he  completed  his  education  and  emigrated 
to  this  country  as  a  young  man  to  lead  a  life 
of  teaching  young  people  and  preaching 
in  Christian  churches,  primarily  In  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee  and  Missouri.  He  headed 
three  educational  Institutions,  this  one,  and 
the  one  in  Ml.ssourl.  and  another  In  Clarks- 
vllle.  Tennessee,  which  bore  his  name,  Broad- 
hurst Institute. 

My  living  room  in  Washington  is  domi- 
nated by  his  eight  foot  tall  secretary-desk. 
which  he  used  when  he  was  here  at  Midway. 
In  the  depths  of  the  I>epresslon  this  desk 
formed  a  wall  In  the  one-room  habitation  In 
which  I  lived  as  a  youth  In  Florida.  And  on 
the  back  of  the  desk  we  hung  the  picture 
wlilch  my  mother  is  now  giving  to  this  Insti- 
tution. It  has  been  a  treasure  In  our  family 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  treasure  find  inspira- 
tion to  you  here  at  Midway. 

Professor  Broadhurst  was  a  warm-hearted, 
kind  man,  who  loved  his  fellowman  and  God. 
And  many  of  his  descendants  carried  on  for 
him  and  do  to  this  day  in  expressing  dedi- 
cation to  these  Ideals.  Three  of  his  descend- 
ant.? are  today  Professors  at  Yale,  The  Uni- 
versity of  .\Uchlgan.  and  the  University  of 
Florida.  One  of  his  grandsons.  Dr.  Robert 
Hopkins,  once  was  the  chief  administrative 
official  in  the  Christian,  or  Disciples  of  Christ 
Church,  in  which  brotherhood  I  am  also  a 
member  and  an  elder. 

His  w  irk  here  on  this  campus  leaves  to  you 
a,s  well  as  me  not  only  the  Inspiration  of  his 
life  but  also  a  material  reminder,  your 
Pmkerton  Hall,  which  was  built  during  his 
administration  early  in   1859. 

In  sea-chlng  about  for  a  topic  for  this  talk 
to  you  today.  I  came  upon  the  word,  "Hap- 
piness', because  this  Is  the  characteristic  of 
Profess.ir  Broadhurst's  life  which  most  of  his 
as-t^cclates  found  most  typical  of  him. 

My  11  year  old  son,  Charles.  Jr.,  brought 
home  from  school  a  paper  In  which  he  had 
started  by  the  simple  statement,  "Happiness 
i.'^  wo  k  well  done"  In  a  world  in  which  most 
i^f  the  news  seems  to  be  In  the  field  of  un- 
h.ippiness.  it  ml3ht  be  well  for  us  to  think 
ab'ut  Just  what  happiness  Is. 

Happiness  Is  not  what  Is  In  our  pockets. 
happiness  is  what  Is  In  our  hearts  and  minds. 


Multl-mllUonalre  Jay  Gould,  said:  "I  suppose 
I  am  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth." 

When  our  founding  fathers  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  they  specified 
three  unalienable  rights  with  which  we  are 
endowed  by  our  Creator:  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  There  was  no  reference 
to  the  pursiUt  of  pleasure  and  certainly 
happiness  does  not  lie  In  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  Lord  Byron,  after  a  life  of  pleasure- 
seeking,  summed  up  his  life  by  saying:  "Grief 
is  mine  alone." 

Happiness  is  not  power.  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  conquering  the  known  world 
wept  and  said:  "There  are  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer." 

Happiness  does  not  exist  in  believing  God 
is  dead.  Voltaire,  the  atheist  said:  "I  wish 
I  had  never  been  born." 

Happiness  does  not  lie  in  the  absence  of 
defects.  Beethoven  was  deaf  and  despite  his 
deafness  produced  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
music  in  all  times  and  brought  happiness 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  centuries  yet  to 
come.  Edison  was  a  dull  student  and  was 
asked  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age.  And  yet. 
he  found  in  himself,  with  God's  help,  the 
ability  to  produce  happiness  by  his  own 
achievement  and  in  great  service  to  mankind. 

Winston  Churchill  lisped  as  a  boy.  and  yet 
went  on  to  become  the  greatest  orator  and 
inspirer  of  his  era.  Queen  'Victoria  once  said 
to  Paderewskl:  "You  are  a  genius."  To  this 
Paderewski  replied,  "Perhaps  so,  but  before  I 
was  a  genius  I  was  a  drudge."  These  people 
show  that  happiness  does  not  arise  from  the 
absence  of  defects  and  obstacles.  Reverend 
Billy  Graham  recently  said:  "Happiness  Is  a 
strength  to  rise  above  adversity  and  sorrow 
and  live  triumphantly  over  them." 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  or  two  about 
the  affirmative  side  of  what  happiness  is. 
Happiness  is  knowing.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
world's  knowledge  has  been  developed  in 
the  past  10  years,  and  it  Is  doubling  every 
10  years.  In  your  lifetime  we  have  split  the 
atom  and  harnessed  it  for  the  production 
of  power  for  good  things  as  well  as  bad,  and 
we  have  jjenetrated  Into  the  depths  of  outer 
space,  and  we  are  now  penetrating  into  the 
depths  of  inner  space.  A  nephew  of  mine  is 
now  working  at  Yale  in  the  field  of  thought 
and  science.  In  one  of  the  greatest  break- 
throughs of  knowledge  in  recent  years,  the 
study  of  DNA  and  RNA,  which  opens  up 
opportunities  for  hereditary  improvement 
and  protecting  life  against  a  host  of  diseases 
and  even  congenital  Insanity.  In  every  area 
of  thought  advances  are  being  made  with 
the  speed  of  wind,  and  the  attainment  of 
this  new  knowledge  Is  one  of  the  happy 
things  of  our  time. 

Happiness  Is  freedom  to  choose  to  do  God's 
will,  not  license  to  sin. 

True  freedom  Is  In  fact  the  decision  to 
serve  God.  'When  men  make  that  decision 
they  are  free.  When  nations  make  it,  a  new 
world  of  brotherhood  Is  at  hand. 

As  the  outstanding  preacher  of  a  genera- 
tion or  so  ago.  Henry  Beecher,  said:  "The 
strength  and  the  happiness  of  a  man  con- 
sists in  finding  out  the  way  in  which  God 
is  going,  and  going  in  that  way  too.  Happi- 
ness is  not  the  end  of  life;  character  is." 

Happiness  Is  Inequality.  Great  things  are 
done  by  Individuals,  not  by  the  masses. 
There  is  no  way  t;o  make  a  great  or  good 
society  out  of  bad  men.  Social  consciousness 
is  no  substitute  for  individual  conscience. 
Neither  appropriations  nor  statutes  can  es- 
tablish character.  Each  of  us  should  do  our 
very  best  to  fulfill  otu*  greatest  possible 
attainments  and  In  doing  so,  happiness  will 
be  our  reward. 

Happiness  Is  service  above  self.  It  Is  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  love  and  service.  It  never 
comes  by  making  it  an  end  in  itself.  If  we 
choose  our  aspirations  and  do  our  daUy  deeds 
with  the  thoughts  of  helping  others,  it  can 
be  obtained.  We  remember  from  the  Scrip- 
ture that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave. 


Happiness  is  love.  There  Is  nothing  worse 
in  the  world  than  being  unwanted  and  un- 
loved. There  is  no  greater  human  need  than 
to  be  loved.  So,  if  we  love  others  we  give 
man's  greatest  gift.  I  am  reminded  by  a 
sentence  in  a  recent  introduction  of  me  when 
someone  said:  "He  is  our  friend,  and  a  friend 
is  someone  we  know  all  about,  but  whom  we 
still  love." 

We  can  show  our  love  to  God  by  showing 
our  love  to  our  fellow-man.  As  we  love  man- 
kind, we  love  God. 

So  as  I  conclude  my  remarks  to  you  on 
this  beautiful  day,  I  hope  that  you  will 
consider  a  heritage  you  have  here  at  Mid- 
way Junior  College,  the  happy  life  of  Pro- 
fessor R.  A.  Broadhurst.  my  grandfather. 
From  all  I  can  understand,  that  he  followed 
the  challenge  of  our  forefathers  to  pursue 
happiness  and  he  did  It  In  such  a  way  as 
to  know  its  true  meaning  in  the  way  In 
which  we  have  thought  about  it  together  to- 
day. 

As  I  left  my  mother's  hospital  bed  in 
Florida  yesterday,  she  sent  you  all  a  special 
message.  She  said  "Tell  them  all  I  love 
them  and  to  remember  that  happiness  can- 
not be  bought  or  given  to  you.  You  must 
create   it   yourself." 


Speech  by  Representative  Dan 
Rostenkowski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  speech  yesterday  before  the 
Cook  County  Council  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  Representative  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski reviewed  some  of  the  major 
tax  policies  of  the  1960's.  I  think  his 
speech  was  particularly  good  because  it 
provided  not  only  an  accurate  and  In- 
formed appraisal  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  tax  policies  and  the  expansion 
of  the  1960's,  but  a  sound  basis  for  under- 
standing the  present  fiscal  situation  and 
the  alternative  tax  policies  for  the  near 
future.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue,  I  urge  all  of  the  Members  to  read 
Mr.  Rostenkowski's  excellent  speech: 

Remarks  of  the  Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Spring  Conference,  Cook  County  CouNCn, 
OF  Insured  Savings  Associations,  Mat  22, 
1967 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  with  oflRclals  and  members  and 
friends  of  the  Cook  County  Council  of  In- 
sured Savings  Associations.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  see  so  many  of  your  wives  in  attendance. 

One  of  the  very  gratifying  privileges  those 
of  us  m  public  office  enjoy  and  look  forward 
to  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  business 
organizations  such  as  yours.  Such  an  Invita- 
tion is  particularly  welcome  when  it  comes 
from  an  organization  which  represents  a 
highly  Important  and  Indeed,  vital,  financial 
Institution  In  our  nation  today,  the  savings 
and  loan  association — the  Institution  which 
provides  financing  for  one  of  the  nation's 
major  Industries — housing. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  savings  and  loan  Industry 
in  general  and  to  each  of  you  here  represent- 
ing your  associations  for  your  Interest  and 
the  communications  and  advice  that  you 
provide  those  of  us  in  Congress  on  pending 
measures  that  affect  your  Industry.  If  there 
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la  one  txiSiC  truth  or  fact  that  I  have  learned 
exceedingly  well  In  my  service  In  the  Con- 
■;ress.  it  Is  that  ours  Is  a  complex  and  con- 
stantly changing  world  and  our  national 
ecuxiomy  U  no  exception  to  this  observation. 
A  position  of  relative  advantage,  equality 
ur  disadvantage  today  with  respect  to  a  given 
industry  or  segment  of  business  Is  suscepti- 
ble to  rapid  erasure  or  reversal  by  the  dy- 
namic forces  at  work  in  our  economy  No 
particular  business  ur  Industry  really  enjoys 
a  stable  and  Immutable  position  vls-a-vls 
Its  competitors  This  makes  our  American 
economy  most  interesting  and  challenging. 
It  also  keeps  us  on  our  perceptive  toes  to 
keep  abreiLst  of  the  often  very  rapidly  occur- 
ring developments  and  trends.  Your  com- 
munications to  those  representing  you  In 
Congress  serve  a  m'Dst  important  function  In 
"n.s  .'et;ard 

I  may  also  say  that  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  you  have  Invited  me  here  at  this  time 
rather  than  during  last  summer  or  fall  As 
you  know  the  scriptures  say  that  for  every- 
thing there  is  a  season  and  a  time  for  every 
matter  under  heaven  Por  instance  (and  I 
am  quoting  the  Duoay  version  of  the  Bible), 
we  are  told  that  there  Ls  "A  time  to  pi. int. 
and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  Is 
planted  A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to 

laugh.  A  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to 
dance  .  .  A  time  to  get.  and  a  time  to 
lose  .  .  A  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
spe.ik  " 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  leaders  in  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  recall  without  hesi- 
tancy this  wonderful  passage  of  scripture. 
I  am  somewhat  less  sure,  however,  you  would 
agree  that  there  is  ever  an  appropriate  time 
or  a  suitable  season  for  the  unprecedented 
tight  money  experience  you  underwent  last 
year.  I  do  think,  however,  that  present  indi- 
cations—with  the  Vastly  improved  savings  in- 
now  to  your  associations,  the  great  improve- 
ment In  the  interest  picture,  and  the  in- 
crease In  housing  starts — give  promise  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  another  good  tirm 
for  savings  and  lo.in  associations.  At  leist  it 
13  a  much,  much  better  time  than  last  year 
for  a  holder  of  public  office  to  be  speaking  to 
you.  I  am  keenly  cognizant  and  most  ap- 
preciative of  that  fact. 

Preliminary  to  my  remarks  I  think  I 
should  state  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  In  the  House  of  Representative.s 
has  primary  Jurlsditclon  over  legislation  re- 
1,-tlag  to  monetary  matters  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Cammittee  also  processes  Dills  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  B^ard, 
the  independent  agency  whose  activities  af- 
fect the  ability  of  i,iio  s^..<.^o  and  loan  Indus- 
try to  operate  In  the  mortgage  market  So  I 
do  not  get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  so  to  spe.ik; 
thit  Is.  at  the  Committee  stage,  on  bills  that 
i\.\ve  pjrti.^u:.tr  and  direct  effect  on  your 
industry  Under  the  prevailing  practice  in 
the  Hjuse  a  Member  m.iy  serve  on  only  one 
m.%)or  Comrruttee.  and  my  single  and  exclu- 
sive commiMee  assignment  of  this  nature  Is 
:  )  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

It  Is  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
has  respDnslblllty  and  Jurl.sdlctlon  with  re- 
spect to  tax  measures — measures  concerned 
w.th  the  revenues  I  should  also  say  that  the 
W^ys  and  Means  Committee  does  not  ap- 
propriate money — this  Is  a  function  of  the 
Hou.'e  Ciimmlttee  on  Appropriations  In 
other  word.s  the  Committee  on  which  I  serve 
h.is  the  pr.mary  responsibility  to  "get"  as 
dlstlngulslied  from  "giving"  revenue,  and  I 
d>r>'t  need  *-o  tell  you  veterans  of  the  busl- 
n~w  world  that  the  "getting"  is  vastly  more 
diSliult  ind  less  popul.ir  than  the  "giving" 
5-T  this  afterno-^n  I  wish  to  share  with  you 
some  observations  about  tax  policy,  which  is 
thit  division  of  fiscal  policy  falling  directly 
within  the  jurisdlcUon  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  doing  so  I  think  It  will 
be  u=eful  to  review  the  usee  to  which  tax 
P'nUcy  has  been  put  in  recent  years  and  to 


briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  present  proposals 
and  prospects  far  Congressional  action 

When  I  came  to  Congress  Just  before  the 
turn  of  the  present  decade,  the  economic 
situation  was  vastly  different  from  what  it  Is 
today.  You  will  recall  that  when  we  turned 
Into  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  the  nation  was 
In  economic  doldrums  and  unemployment 
was  Intolerably  high  The  unemployment 
rate  reached  almost  7  percent  In  the  trough 
of  this  recession,  which  occurred  In  February 
1961. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  dramatic  eco- 
nomic changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
that  time.  This  period  of  expansion — of  eco- 
nomic transition  over  the  past  six  plu« 
years — was  Initiated  and  has  been  sustained 
In  considerable  measure  by  tax  policy  orig- 
inating In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  am  referring  to  the  Revenue  Acts  of 
1962  and  1964  and  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1965  The  stimuli  of  these  carefully 
planned  tax  reduction  bills  effectively  roused 
and  renewed  the  energies  of  the  private  sec- 
t'-iT  ot  the  economy  The  overall  results  have 
been  very  notably  salutary  and  are  now  fa- 
miliar to  us  all  During  this  period  of  ex- 
pansion employment,  production,  profits  and 
Incomes  have  risen  tremendously,  and  In 
many  instances  by  record-breaking  advances 
The  unemployment  rate  hivs  dropped  from  7 
percent  to  under  4  percent,  the  gross  national 
product  has  risen  at  an  average  rate  of  S'j 
percent  in  constant  prices,  and  there  has 
been  achieved  an  almost  25  percent  Increase 
In  the  reil  per  capita  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  people. 

But  as  thoee  of  you  In  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  know  only  too  well  there  have 
been  problems,  too  Until  1965.  when  the  de- 
mands placed  on  the  economy  by  the  conflict 
In  Southeast  Asia  Intensified,  the  course  of 
this  expansion  was  marked  by  an  unusual 
degree  of  price  stability  Por  Instance,  the 
wholesale  price  Index  remained  at  virtually 
the  same  level  from  the  end  of  1961  through 
the  end  of  1964  Over  the  same  period  the 
consumer  price  Index  rose  at  the  relatively 
low  rate  of  1  2  percent  a  year  However, 
prices  began  to  rise  In  the  latter  part  of 
1965.  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  It  became 
apparent  that  price  Increases  were  spreading 
over  the  economy 

It  was  at  this  point,  January  of  last  year, 
that  legislative  action  was  commenced  oti  the 
"Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966."  shifting  oiu- 
flsca.1  policy  from  one  of  stimulus  to  one  of 
moderate  restraint.  That  enactment,  which 
became  law  in  mid-Mirch  of  l.tst  year, 
stepped  up  Income  t.ix  collections  and  re- 
stored temporarllv  certain  excises.  This  ac- 
tion, together  with  increased  social  security 
•axes  and  administrative  acUon  advancing 
nrporate  tax  payments,  removed  ove-  $10 
billion  of  excess  business  and  consumer  pur- 
chasing powjr  from  Uie  economy  in  1966 

While  this  action  aided  In  moderating 
B'.imewhat  the  advance  of  the  economy  In  the 
siring  of  Ia.«!t  year,  as  the  year  progressed 
'-he  pace  of  economic  activity  heightened, 
ind  business  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment reached  boom  proportions  We  all 
know,  regrettably  too  well,  the  results  The 
over-heated  condition  In  the  business  In- 
vestment sector  was  drying  up  the  capital 
that  would  mrmallv  flow  Into  other  pectors, 
notably  homebulldlng  Money  markets  be- 
came extremely  tight,  interest  rates  rose  to 
excessive  heights,  and  the  a-customed  flow 
'f  mortgage  monev  fell  off  sharply.  These 
factors  in  turn  were  responsible  In  large 
measure  for  the  precipitous  decline  In  the 
number  of  new  housing  8t.i-tg  that  occurred 
in  1966  and  the  depreKred  condition  In  the 
housing  Industry 

Thus  In  Sept«mb«r  of  last  year  the  Presi- 
dent felt  compelled  to  recommend  eruict- 
ment  of  legislation  to  temporarllv  suspend 
the  Investment  tax  credit  and  certain  forms 
of  accelerated  depreciation  The  principal 
goal  of  that  legislation  wis  to  lessen  dem.ind 
for  new  capital  goods  and  reduce  borrowing 


for  business  Investment.  The  theory  was 
that  this  In  turn  would  assist  In  bringing 
atjout  lower  Interest  rates  and  would  also 
allow  some  of  the  money  that  had  been  di- 
verted to  business  from  the  home  mortgage 
market  to.  in  effect,  come  home  again  To 
put  It  another  way,  a  principal  purpose  of 
the  temporary  suspension  was  to  sintxiih  out 
some  of  the  distortions  and  imbalances  that 
had  developed  in  the  economy- imb.ilances 
and  distortions  that  were  having  a  particu- 
larly adverse  effect  on  the  home  building 
and  savings  and  loan  Industry. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  legislation  temporarily  suspending 
the  Investment  credit  can  be  given  exclusive 
recognition  for  the  very  welcome  turnabout 
in  the  Indicators  relating  to  your  Industry- 
such  favorable  accomplishments  as  lowered 
interest  rates,  Increased  lending  activity  and 
the  dramatic  improvement  in  your  inflow. 
To  dramatize  this  last  point.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  figures  Indicate  that  associations 
across  the  country  took  in  almost  twice  as 
much  money  as  In  the  same  period  last  year. 
Quite  obviously  other  actions,  both  legis- 
lative and  administrative,  have  helped  In 
bringing  about  these  markedly  Improved  con- 
ditions Some  would  emphasize  the  interest 
rate  celling  bill  paised  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress  as  important  In  this  respect  Some 
would  give  greatest  credit  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  actions  In  author- 
izing timely  Increased  advances  to  members 
and  reducing  interest  rates  thereon.  Others 
would  say  that  the  free  forces  at  work  In  the 
economy  Itself  were  responsible  In  greatest 
measure  for  the  upturn  I  believe,  however, 
that  It  was  a  combination  of  all  of  these 
and  perhaps  other  factors  that  has  brought 
about  the  brightened  outlook  that  we  have 
today  in  the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 

Before  I  turn  from  the  comparatively  com- 
lortable  certainty  of  punting  tiie  present 
economic  picture  to  the  much  more  difficult 
and  uncertain  task  of  discussing  possible 
future  developments,  let  me  Just  briefly  men- 
tion another  Important — though  less  publi- 
cized— aspect  of  tax  policy  I  am  speaking 
of  tax  reform,  tax  simplification  or  whatever 
else  you  wish  to  denominate  It.  This  to  me 
Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  areas  of  responsi- 
bility -rlthln  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  In  each  of  the  reve- 
nue acte.  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  has 
been  included  some  mea.sure  of  tax  reform. 
but  It  Is  a  task  at  which  we  must  work  ever 
harder  if  we  are  to  make  meaningful  prog- 
ress In  simplifying  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  making  its  provisions  understand- 
able to  the  average  taxpayer  and  business- 
man. 

I  can  report  that  In  the  last  .session  of 
Congress  considerable  effort  was  made  In  the 
area  of  tax  relorm  One  such  measure  was 
the  Federal  Tax  Lien  Act  of  1966  which  at- 
tempts to  modernize  the  law  relating  to 
Federal  tax  Hens  to  bring  it  abreast  of  to- 
day's bu.slness  practices.  Another  mea'^ure 
was  devoted  to  revision  of  the  tax  t.eatment 
of  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 
and  providing  more  equitable  treatment  of 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corporations. 
Consistent  study  Is  being  given,  then,  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  staffs  of  the  Congressional  Committees 
to  the  updating  of  presert  law  In  specific 
are.is  One  of  the  major  goals  of  this  work 
Is  to  make  the  tax  law  more  efficient  and 
workable,  and  most  Importantly,  more  un- 
derstandable and  usable  by  business  and  the 
Individual  taxpayer  In  leaving  this  subject 
I  should  say  that  I  am  gratified  that  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Fowler  has  recently 
indicated  that  one  of  the  forthcoming  sub- 
jects for  tax  revision  will  be  our  rather  anti- 
quated estate  and  gift  tax  .structure  These 
statutes  have  not  been  extensively  over- 
hauled In  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
time  Is  long  overdue  for  their  moderniza- 
tion We  on  the  Committee  are  looking  for- 
ward to  receiving  the  Treasury's  anticipated 
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recommendations  in  this  important  area  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Now  what  about  the  immediate  future? 
The  investment  credit  has  now  been  restored 
and  some  of  the  indicators  are  now  fubstan- 
tiatmg  and  vindicating  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers'  pred.ctlon  of  a  resurgence  in 
buslnei.~  and  Industrial  activity  In  the  sec- 
ond half  oi  this  year.  What  does  this  portend 
for  the  savings  aiid  loan  Industry,  and  what 
atwut  the  niuch-bui:etted  proposal  for  a 
6  percent  rurcharge  on  corporation  and  In- 
dividual incme  taxes  made  earlier  this  year 
by  the  President? 

Bef-)re  I  discuss  the  latter  half  of  this 
que.siicn,  let  me  say  with  respect  to  the  first 
part  of  It  that  I  do  not  think  that  under  any 
circumstances  should  we  fear  anything  like 
a  repetition  of  the  tight  money  situation 
tha.  existed  last  year.  Rea-'surauces  on  this 
subject  can  be  derived  from  many  sources 
and  particularly  from  a  .speech  given  on  the 
first  of  this  month  by  Mr.  Michael  Greene- 
bium.  .^s  you  know.  Mr.  Greenebaum  Is  a 
dlEtinguifhed  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Bo;ird  He  is  from  this  bank  dis- 
trict, and  of  course,  many  of  you  know  him 
personally.  In  hi?  remarks  at  the  Manage- 
ment Conference  of  the  National  League  of 
Insured  .Savings  Assoclat.ons  at  New  Orleans, 
Mr  Greenebaum  emphasized  that  last  year's 
situation  was — quote — "most  unusual — al- 
most unique,  in  fact — and  there  Is  nothing 
on  the  horizon  that  would  Indicate  a  re- 
currence of  such  severely  constricted  condi- 
tions. If  the  availability  of  money  and  the 
level  of  interest  rates  remains  at  or  slightly 
below  current  levels,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
money  available  to  finance  home  mort- 
gages."— end  of  quote.  Mr.  Greenebaum  went 
on  to  say  that  the  current  concern  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  should  be  to — 
quote — "make  certain,  by  getting  our  o^^n 
houses  in   order,   that   the  savings   and  loan 


industry  will  be  ready  to  handle  its  share  of 
the  mortgage  market  and  to  Increase  that 
share." — end  of  quote. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
President's  6  percent  surcharge  proposal  m 
which  everyone  understandably  has  an  In- 
tense interest.  The  ctirrent  question  seems  to 
be  "Win  he  or  won't  he  press  it?"  As  was 
Indicated  in  his  budget  message,  this  pro- 
posal was  premised  on  a  projected  resurgence 
of  private  demand  In  the  second  half  of  tins 
year.  It  was  anticipated  that  after  a  period 
of  sluggishness  in  certain  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy in  the  first  half,  caused  In  large  measure 
by  inventory  adjustments,  there  would  be  a 
strong  revival  after  mid-year.  To  put  it  an- 
other way  It  was  thought  that  there  would 
be  a  necessity  for  a  shifting  of  the  foot  to 
the  brake  to  avoid  a  return  to  inflationary 
pressures. 

Administration  economists  still  adhere  to 
this  proposal,  although  they  now  advise  that 
they  are  remaining  quite  flexible  in  the  mat- 
ter and  concede  that  the  anticipated  strong 
upturn  in  demand  could  be  delayed. 

Thus,  there  is  an  absence  of  pressure  at 
the  moment  for  Immediate  Congressional 
consideration  of  the  tax  proposal.  Another 
reason  why  It  Is  not  being  pushed  at  this 
moment  Is  undoubtedly  Chairman  Wilbur 
D.  Mills'  seasoned  caution  In  such  matters. 
You  perhaps  have  all  been  advised  or  heard 
of  his  now  oft-quoted  remark  that  he  is  re- 
luctant to  espouse  a  policy  that  would  raise 
and  lower  taxes  from  season  to  season  in  the 
fashion  of  women's  skirts  and  dresses. 

In  summary  then,  the  Administration,  and 
I  suppose  everyone.  Is  watching  closely  the 
indicators,  trends  and  developments  nres- 
eiitly  and  for  the  period  Immediately  ahead. 
I  feel  that  within  the  next  few  weeks  we 
shall  be  In  a  much  better  position  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  enactment  of  the  6 
percent   stircharge   proposal,    or   a   variation 


thereof,  will  be  deemed  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

The  Administration's  flexibility  would  In- 
dicate that  the  original  proposal  is  sus- 
ceptible to  change  in  any  of  Its  original  par- 
ticulars— such  as  perhaps  a  delay  in  the  July 
1  effective  date  as  originally  proposed;  a 
change  In  the  6  percent  projected  figure;  or 
a  change  in  the  corporate  and  individual 
mix,  as  originally  recommended. 

At  this  point  I  have  discussed  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  will  agree  that  it  is  time  for  me  to 
terminate  my  remarks.  Before  I  do,  however, 
I  must  mention  one  matter  that  has  Im- 
pressed me  greatly,  although  it  may  be  com- 
mon knowledge  or  "old  hat"  to  you.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  very  significant  portion  of 
the  nation's  savings  and  loan  industry  that 
Is  centered  right  here  in  Cook  County.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  as  of  December  31,  1966,  there 
were  215  Insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  Cook  County.  There  may  be  more 
now.  In  any  event  your  associatloris  have  al- 
most 2' J  million  Investors  and  savings  capi- 
tal in  excess  of  $6 '2  billion. 

To  put  this  in  perspective.  Cook  County 
alone  has  more  insured  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations than  each  of  some  44  states  in  the 
union.  Those  present  In  this  room  today, 
therefore,  represent  a  very  Important  seg- 
ment of  a  vital  national  Industry.  You  can 
take  Justifiable  pride  in  the  effective  en- 
couragement and  assistance  you  are  provid- 
ing our  citizens  with  respect  to  two  univer- 
sally commendable  virtues — home  ov^-ner- 
ship  and  thrift.  These  twin  virtues  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  strength 
and  moral  fiber  of  America  and  have  helped 
to    make    it    the    greatest    nation    on    earth. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
have  been  your  guest  here  today. 


SENATE 

Wedm-.sday.  May  21.  1907 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Fred  R. 
Harris,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Franklin  Paul  Harris,  minister, 
McKendree  Methodist  Church.  Washing- 
ton. DC,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment of  quietness  for  prayer  in  this  his- 
toric Senate  Chamber  today,  we  ask  Thy 
divine  guidance  and  strength  upon  these 
Thy  servants,  the  Senators  of  this  90th 
Congress.  As  they  represent  their  people 
from  the  various  States  of  this  beautiful 
land  of  America,  may  they  remember  the 
ancient  words  of  Holy  Writ.  "Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people." 

Thou  knowe.st  the  clamor  of  voices  in 
their  ears,  the  constant  tugging  at  their 
sleeves,  forever  trying  to  Influence  them, 
the  small  voices  of  the  little  men,  with- 
out money  or  names:  the  shallow  voices 
of  aggressive  pressure  groups;  the  big 
voices  of  selfish  men,  and  those  working 
for  per.sonal  gain,  even  the  whispering 
inner  voices  of  personal  ambition,  and 
tho.se  voices  holding  out  the  lure  of  un- 
merited reward. 

Impress  us  all  at  this  moment,  O  God, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  our  responsibility  as 
Thy  steward. 

Sanctify  our  love  of  country,  that  our 
boastings  may  be  turned  into  humilitv 
and  our  pride  Into  a  ministry  to  all  men 


everywhere.  Make  America  Thy  servant. 
O  God,  a  chosen  vessel  of  blessing  to  all 
lands,  lest  we  be  cast  out  and  our  place 
be  given  to  another.  Make  this  Gods  own 
country  by  making  us  willing  to  live  like 
God's  people,  and  really  believe  in  "In 
God  We  Trust."  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  May  24,  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.   Fred  R.   Harris,   a   Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRIS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afHxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  666)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  bv  the  "Vice 
President. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  'Tuesday, 
May  23,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  May  19.  1967,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  act: 

S.  270.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  large  pro- 
totype desalting  plant,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  todav. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session,  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination which  was  reported  earlier  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXECU'nVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FUI  BRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Fo-elgn  Re:  iv  >!is 

.\ndrew  V  C'-rry.  of  Montana,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ceylon, 
and  to  serve  cu:. currently  and  without  addi- 
tional compe!:.=  At!o!i  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  MaJdlve 
Islands. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  lurther  reports  of 
conamlttees.  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMEN-T  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Andrew  V.  Corry.  of  Montana,  to 
be  Amba.ssador  to  Ceylon  and  the  Mal- 
dive  Islands 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure,  and  so  has  my 
wife,  of  knowing  Andrew  Corry  and  his 
family  for  more  decades  than  I  care  to 
remember.  He  ha.>  b»-en  an  out.standlng 
member  of  the  diplomatic  establishment 
of  this  country  He  has  conducted  him- 
self with  dignity  and  integrity  He  has 
the  full  support  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metc^lfI  and  myself.  He  is  a 
credit  to  this  country  in  his  representa- 
tion of  us  overseas  and  has  been  during 
his  many  years  In  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  Corry  has  attended  many  colleges. 
among  them  Carroll,  in  Helena,  Mont., 
where  he  will  deliver  the  commencement 
address  this  Sunday:  the  Montana 
School  of  Mir.es  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing technical  schools.  In  Butte;  and 
the  University  of  Montana,  at  Missoula. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  served  on  the 
faculty  together  at  the  University  of 
Montana. 

I  hope  this  outstanding  Ambassador 
will  be  shortly  confirmed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  background  sketch  of  Andrew 
V.  Corry  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back- 
ground sketch  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

.Andrew  V  Corrt 

Recommended  as  Ambassador  to  Ceylon 
and  the  Maldlve  Islands 

Present  p 'Sltion  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Ple.ilP  tentlary  of  the  United  States 
of  AmerKa  '  i  Sierra  Leone. 

Office  ;idclress  .\mencan  Embassy,  Free- 
town  Sierra  Leone. 

Born:  September  22.  1904;  Missoula,  Mon. 
tana. 

Legal  resldeni^e    Montana. 

Marital  status    Single 

Home  address  Care  of  .\merlcaa  Embasay, 
Freetown.  Sierra  Leone. 


Education  Harvard  University.  Bachelor 
of  Arts  Degree,  1936,  and  graduate  study. 
192S-27;  Oxford  University,  England  (Rhodes 
Scholar) .  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  1929.  Bach- 
elor of  Science.  1930.  and  Master  of  Arts, 
1934:  School  of  Metalliferous  Mining.  Cam- 
borne, Cornwall.  England,  summer  of  1928; 
School  of  Mines,  Montana  State  University, 
Master  of  Science  Degree,  1931. 

EXPERIE.NCB 

Nongovernment 

From  1930-33:  Teaching  fellow.  Instructor, 
a-isistant  profesaor  of  geology,  Montana 
Schrj.ji  of  Mines.  Assistant  geologist.  Montana 
State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology. 

Prom  1934-38:  Instructor  In  humanities, 
Montana  State  University;  Assistant  editor. 
Frontier  (State  University  maguzlne,  Mon- 
tana) . 

Prom  1930-36,  1938-40:  Part-Ume,  then 
fuU-ume.  consulting  engineer  to  mining 
companies  In  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

From  1937-38:  Instructor,  private  school. 
and  fundraiser  for  the  school. 

Government 

From  1936-37:  Consultant,  United  States 
Government  agencies. 

Year  1940:  Expert  and  consultant  on  min- 
erals and  metals,  Price  Stabilization  Unit, 
Advisory  Commission  to  Council  of  National 
Defense,  Washington. 

From  1940-41:  Member,  Office  of  Coordina- 
tor Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  be- 
tween the  American  Republics,  Washington. 

Year  1942 :  Consultant,  Division  of  Cultural 
Relations,  Department  of  State. 

Year  1943:  Principal  member  of  mission. 
Foreign  Llalaon  Division,  L>end-L«-Lse  Ad- 
ministration. 

From  1943-44:  Far  East  Enemy  Branch. 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  Washing- 
ton and  abroad. 

Year  1945:  Special  Assistant  and  Chief 
Mineral  Advisor,  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration. New  Delhi  Office. 

Year  1946;  Special  Consultant,  Department 
of  State. 

Year  1947:  Special  Assistant  to  Director, 
Office  of  .American  Republic  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State:  appointed  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  Officer:  Minerals  Attache,  New  Delhi; 
;ilso  Minerals  Attache  at  Colombo.  Karachi 
.iiid  Ra.igoon. 

Year  1948:  Also  Minerals  Attache  at  Kat- 
mandu. 

Year  1949:  Transferred  from  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  to  Foreign  Service  Staff;  Minerals 
Attache.  New  Delhi. 

Year  1954:  Chairman.  Promotion  Panel  B. 
Foreign  Service  Staff  Corps:  Special  Assist- 
ant to  Ambassador  on  •Wheat  Fund  Educa- 
tlon.il  Program,"  New  Delhi. 

Year  1955  Commercial  Attache,  Madrid; 
appointed  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Cla^s  two. 
Consul  and  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service:  Consul  and  First  Secretary.  Madrid 
( Deputy  Director  of  United  States  Operations 
Mission  as  well  as  Economic  Officer  of  Em- 
bassy ) . 

Year  1957:  Appointed  FSO-1  and  Consul 
General;  Consul  General  in  addition  to  duties 
as  First  Secretary.  Madrid  (Deputy  Director 
of  U30M  as  well  as  Economic  Officer  of  Em- 
b.xssy);  Consul  General.  Lahore. 

Year  1961:  A&signed  to  Department  as 
Training  Officer.  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

Ye.-ir  1964:  Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone: 
Representative  of  the  President  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Prime  Minister  of  Sierra  Leone,  on 
May  3.  1964 

BCSMBERSHIFS  AND  CLtJBS 

Fellow.  Geological  Society.  London  Mem- 
ber, American  Institute  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurglcil  Engineers.  British  Institute  of  Phi- 
losophy. American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Harvard  Alumni  Association,  Oxford 
Society  Foreign  Correspondent.  Instltut 
Litteralre   et    Artlstlque    (Paris). 


DECORATIONS  AND  AWARDS 

Commendable  Service  Award.  1954. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
IS  considered  and  coiuirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
inunediatoly  notified  of  the  conhrmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  AC7ING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanmious  consent,  tne  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  legislative  busi- 
ness. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  275  and  the  succeeding  measures  In 
sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER  OF  TITLE  TO  TRIBAL 
LAND  ON  THE  FORT  PECK  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  7965)  to  transfer  title 
to  tribal  land  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  thud  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  284' ,  e.xplaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  c.\cerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose,  of  H  R  7965.  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  Is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Issue  a  patent  conveying  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  Asslnlboine  and  Sioux 
Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation 
to  20  62  acres  of  tribal  land  to  School  Dis- 
trict Nos.  45  and  45A,  Roosevelt  County, 
Mont  ,  in  exchange  for  certain  other  lands 
and  benefits. 

A  similar  bill.  S  1428.  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Metcalf  and  Mansfield,  was  considered 
by  the  Committee. 

NEED 

On  March  4,  1967,  the  Wolf  Point  High 
School  was  totally  destroyed  by  Are.  This 
20  62  acres  with  which  H  R.  7965  is  con- 
cerned will  be  used  for  enlarging  the  school 
plant  and  Its  facilities  in  order  to  meet  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Montana 
State  Board  of  Health. 

All  minerals  Including  oil  and  gas  are 
reserved  to  the  tribe  The  patent  will  not 
be  delivered  to  the  grantee  until  the  school 
district  has  met  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  In  Resolution  No  545B-67-3 
adopted  by  the  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Board 
dated  March  17.  1967.  a  copy  of  which  is 
Included  In  this  report. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  School  Districts  45  and  45A  on 
March  24,   1967,   Is   also  Included. 

COST 

No  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  are  re- 
quired under  H.R    7965. 
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FEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

The  bill  ( S.  1788 )  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasi- 
bility investigations  of  certain  water  re- 
source de\elopments  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  today  consider  S.  1788,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  a  feasibility  investigation  of 
certain  water  resource  developments.  In- 
cluded is  a  request  to  conduct  a  feasi- 
bility study  of  sources  for  a  municipal 
water  supply  for  the  city  of  Minot, 
N.  Dak. 

Last  year  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
completed  a  reconnaissance  study  of  the 
Minot  extension  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit.  On  the  basis  of  that  recon- 
naissance data,  the  Bureau  recommended 
a  feasibility  study.  The  plan  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  proposed  feasibility  in- 
vestigation for  delivering  water  to  the 
city  of  Minot,  would  be  a  physical  exten- 
sion of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit.  This 
would  require  the  construction  of  a  10.5 
mile  long  canal  from  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion Velva  Canal,  to  a  potential  dam  and 
reservoir  about  1  mile  from  the  city. 
In  addition,  a  4.7-mile  pipeline  from  the 
proposed  reservoir  to  the  city  water  treat- 
ment plant  would  be  required. 

For  the  past  20  years.  Minot  has  looked 
to  the  Garrison  diversion  imlt  as  a  po- 
tential source  of  water  to  meet  its  cur- 
rent and  long-term  requirements.  The 
city  has  for  many  years  attempted  to 
meet  Its  growing  water  supply  needs 
from  underground  aquifers  and  the 
Sourls  River.  Unfortunately,  the  supply 
of  water  from  these  two  sources  Is 
limited.  In  recent  years,  Minot  has  been 
confronted  with  a  serious  water  shortage 
problem  and  has  been  able  to  avert  a 
crisis  by  recharging  the  receding  under- 
ground aquifers  from  the  Souris  River. 
The  city  continues  to  use  this  method  but 
It  will  not  meet  the  long-term  water 
needs  of  the  expanding  city. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Minot  has 
actively  supported  the  multipurpose 
Garrison  diversion.  There  is  wide  sup- 
port for  the  feasibility  study  as  evidenced 
by  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Minot  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
that  city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolctio.n-   From   the   Minot.  N.  Dak., 

Chamber  ck  Commerce 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  Reclamation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the 
City  of  Minot  proceed  forthwith  to  request 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  prepare  a  feasibil- 
ity study  for  sourc-es  of  municipal  water  sup- 
ply for  the  City  of  Minot.  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, such  fe.islblllty  study  to  Include, 
but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to.  methods 
and  means  of  securing,  delivering  to  and 
storage  by  the  City  ot  Minot  oT  water  Xrom 


the  Garrison  Diversion  Project,  including  In 
such  study  all  estimated  costs  thereof. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Resolution 
be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Minot  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  its  consideration  and  approval. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  when  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  be  certified  to  the  North  Dakota 
Congressional  Delegation. 

S.  L.  Olsen. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

RESOLtrriON 

Whereas,  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  signed  by  the  President  as  Public 
Law  89-108,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Minot.  North  Dakota, 
has  for  more  than  twenty  (20)  years  Joined 
and  supported  other  North  Dakota  interests 
In  the  promotion  of  multiple  purpose  water 
resource  development  recognizing  that  one  of 
Its  primary  Interests  Is  the  provision  for  a 
potential  source  of  municipal  and  industrial 
water,  and 

Whereas,  while  the  City  of  Minot  has  at- 
tempted to  conserve  its  declining  water  sup- 
ply through  the  utilization  of  efficient  water 
conservation  practices  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Mlnofs  available  wa- 
ter supply  continues  to  decline,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Minot  has  contracted 
to  furnish  water  to  a  major  defense  installa- 
tion, the  Minot  Air  Force  Base,  it  is  therefore 
dependent  upon  the  Garrison  Diversion  unit 
as  a  source  for  a  continuing  and  adequate 
supply  of  raw  water  for  its  municipal  and 
industrial  purposes,  and 

Whereas,  in  anticipation  of  a  raw  water 
supply  from  the  Missouri  River  development 
In  North  Dakota,  the  city  has  completed  a 
modern  water  treatment  plant  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  future  growth  and  expansion, 
and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Minot  desires  to  have 
a  detailed  feasibility  study  made  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  providing  the  City  of  Minot  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  either  from  the 
Velva  Canal  at  its  closest  point  to  Minot 
or  directly  from  the  Garrison  reservoir  and 
Including  all  necessary  pumps,  pipes,  dams, 
storage  reservoirs  and  other  elements  which 
might  be  considered  in  order  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  system,  and 

Whereas,  when  the  feasibility  of  a  particu- 
lar plan  for  the  supply  of  water  is  completed 
the  City  of  Minot  would  then  look  forward  to 
entering  into  the  necessary  contracts  which 
would  be  reqiUred  to  amortize  such  costs  as 
would  be  assigned  to  the  City  of  Minot,  and 

Whereas,  the  Minot  City  Council,  at  its 
meeting  held  on  April  3,  1967  voted  unani- 
mously to  request  that  adequate  funds  be 
made  available  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  to  conduct  such  feasibility  study  and 
does  hereby  declare  Its  Intention  to  coop- 
erate fully  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
In  all  matters  leading  to  the  completion  of 
a  feasibility  study  which  would  ultimately 
result  in  a  plan  to  provide  water  to  the  City 
of  Minot  water  treatment  plant  by  the  most 
feasible  construction  methods  and  at  the 
most  economical  rate  possible. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  City 
of  Minot,  North  Dakota,  respectfully  re- 
quests Congress  to  appropriate  the  amount 
of  $75,000  In  the  current  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion operations  budget  in  order  to  permit  the 
earliest  possible  initiation  of  a  study  which 
win  provide  the  most  feasible  and  economi- 
cal means  of  supplying  water  to  the  City  of 
Minot  from  the  Garrison  Diversion  project. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  furnished  to  all  members  of 
the  Congressional  delegation  from  North 
Dakota;  the  Honorable  Milton  R.  Young, 
United  States  Senator,  the  Honorable  Quen- 
tin  N.  Burdlck,  United  States  Senator,  the 
Honorable  Mark  Andrews,  United  States  Rep- 


resentative, and  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Kleppe,  United  States  Representative:  and 
also  to  the  following  officials;  The  Honorable 
Stuart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Kenneth  Ho- 
lum.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power  and  the 
Honorable  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  3rd  day  of  April 
1967. 

C.  D.    Johnson,  Mayor. 
Attest: 

R.    A.    SCHEMPP, 

City  Auditor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1788 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres<!  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
to  eng.ige  in  feasibility  studies  of  the  follow- 
ing proposals; 

1.  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Garrison 
division.  Garrison  diversion  unit.  Minot  ex- 
tension, in  the  vicinity  of  Minot,  North 
Dakota. 

2.  Mogollon  Mesa  project.  Winslow-Hol- 
brook  division  in  the  little  Colorado  River 
Basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Winslow  and  Hoi- 
brook.  A.»zona. 

3.  Mountain  Park  project  in  the  vicinity 
of  Altus,  Oklahoma. 

4.  Retrop  project  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Red  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  W.  C.  Austin 
project,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
285),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BACKGROtJNn    OF    MEASURE 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (Public  Law  89-72,  79  Stat 
213)  provides: 

"Sec.  8.  Effective  on  and  after  Julv  1.  1966, 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor  any 
bureau  nor  any  person  acting  under  his  au- 
thority shall  engage  in  the  preparation  of  any 
feasibility  report  under  reclamation  law  with 
respect  to  any  water  resource  project  unless 
the  preparation  of  such  feas  biilty  report 
has  been  specifically  authorized  by  law,  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

In  fulfillment  of  this  requirement,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  submitted  S,  1788 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  engage  in  certain  designated  feasibility  In- 
vestigations. The  measure  was  introduced  by 
Chairman  Jackson.  An  open  public  hearing 
was  held  on  S.  1788  on  May  22.  1967. 

5.  1788  represents  the  second  feasibility 
study  authorization  bill  the  committee  has 
considered  since  the  p  issage  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (Public  Law 
89-72,  79  Stat.  213)  on  July  9.  1965  The  first 
measure,  S.  2034.  was  enacted  on  Seotember  7. 
1966,  and  became  Public  Law  89-561,  80  Stat. 
707.  Because  it  was  the  first  legislation  sub- 
mitted under  the  new  requirement  found  In 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  set 
out  above,  it  Involved  a  very  extensive  list  of 
projects.  The  list  included  a  number  of  new 
planning  starts  as  well  as  authority  to  con- 
tinue feasibility  studies  which  were  already 
underway  at  that  time. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  1788.  as  re- 
ported, four  feasibility  studies  wcu!d  be 
authorized.  By  contrast,  Public  Law  89-561 
authorized  the  continuation  of  113  studies 
and  the  initiation  of  27  other  Investigations. 
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At  present,  feasibility  ln%-esUgatlons  are  now 
underway  on  112  projects  which  were  pre- 
viously authorized  In  addition,  there  are  a 
number  of  prr  jects  which  have  been  author- 
ized for  feasibility  studies  but  on  which  the 
Initiation  of  investigations  has  not  yet  begun 
The  comnuttee  Is  confident  that  a  satis- 
factory pattern  is  evolving  for  the  considera- 
tion of  these  proposals  which,  while  not  a 
burden  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
allows  Co:'-grejS  to  be  better  informed  at  an 
earlier  stage  In  the  development  of  these  Im- 
p>ortant  water  resource  projects 

Pt'RPOSE    OF    ME.\SL"RE 

The  prt.-.clpal  purpose  of  S  1788.  as  re- 
ported, is  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  continue  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  s[«cifled  water  resource  proposals 
which  were  not  authorized  by  Public  Law 
89-561  In  the  89th  Congress  or  by  other  legis- 
lation, and  to  authorize  feasibility  investiga- 
tions of  new  water  resource  projects 

Under  present  law.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  authority  to  undertake  recon- 
naissance studies  and  basin  surveys  without 
securing  sp«^:iflc  congressional  authorization. 
Authority  to  undertake  feasibility  studies  or 
to  initiate  construction  of  a  project,  however, 
both  require  specific  congressional  author- 
ization 

S  1788  would  authorize  feasibility  studies 
of  tour  additional  projecu  Two  of  these, 
Mjuntain  Park  and  Retrop  projects,  were  In- 
cluded in  list  year's  JeaslblUty  authoriza- 
tion studies  bill,  but  were  omitted  for  later 
c-nsideratlc-i.  The  other  two  projects,  the 
Mlmt  extension  of  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit  in  North  Dakota  and  the  Wlnslow-Hol- 
brook  division  of  the  Mogollon  Mesa  project 
In  Arlzjia    tre  new  '^^Mr'  = 


TITLE  OF  CERT.XIN  REAL  PROPERTY 
LN  THE  .-^TATE  OF  OREGON 
OWNED  BY  JOHN  JOHNSON 

The  bill  iH  R.  4374'  to  remove  a  cloud 
on  th.-  title  of  certaip  real  property  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  owned  by  John  Johnson 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing;  a  cloud  on  the  title  to 
certain  land,  the  United  States  hereby  quit- 
claims to  John  Johnson,  of  Mllo.  Oregon,  all 
right,  title,  or  Interest  In  and  to  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  northestst  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 7.  township  30  south,  range  2  west.  Wil- 
lamette meridian.  Oregon 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  286 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

PURPOSE 

This  bill.  H  R  4:i74.  quitclaims  the  Interests 
of  the  Unit?d  States  to  approximately  40 
acres  of  land  in  Oregon  occupied  by  Mr  John 
Johnson,  an  Unipqua  Indi.Tn.  who  was  bcrn 
upon  the  property  In  1898.  His  father  oc- 
cupied the  property  before  him 

This  property  was  part  of  a  larger  tract 
of  land,  the  title  to  which  was  vested  In  1871 
In  the  Ore<;on  &  California  Railroad  Co.. 
under  the  act  of  July  25.  1866  Peter  F  John- 
son father  of  John  Johnson,  in  1888  entered 
upon  this  land  and  remained  thereon  until 
his  de.ith  in  1925  Since  1925  his  son.  the 
bereflclary  if  this  bill,  has  continued  to 
reside  upon  the  land  In  1920.  Fe'^er  Johnson 
applied  for  a  homestead  on  160  acres,  and 
patent  was  granted  to  120  acres  In  1928  Un- 
fortunately,  however,  the  Improvements  were 


subsequently  discovered  to  be  located  upon 
the  40-acre  tract  to  which  patent  did  not 
issue  This  came  to  light  In  1944.  and  since 
that  time  John  Johnson  has  exhausted  all 
.idmlnlstratlve  means  to  secure  title  to  the 
land  in  quest. on  without  success. 

The  purported  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  this  tract  came  about  as  a  result 
of  the  revestment  of  land  then  owned  by 
the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  In  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  9.  1916  However,  In  1960  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  made  a  finding  that  this 
tract  was  not  public  land  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department.  It  further  concluded 
that,  although  the  land  passed  to  the  rail- 
road in  1871.  Peter  Johnson  had  perfected 
title  to  the  land  by  adverse  possession  against 
the  Oregon  Si  California  Railroad  Co.  prior 
to  en&ctmeat  of  the  act  of  June  9,  1916.  and 
that,  consequently,  the  United  States  had 
acquired  no  interest  In  the  land  This  anding 
did  not.  however,  clear  Johnson's  title.  Enact- 
ment of  H  R.  4374  will  do  that. 

COMMrTTEE    RECOMMEKDATtON 

This  bill.  HR  4374.  Is  Identical  with  S. 
2602.  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
June  22.  1966.  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  recommends  enactment. 


CER  FAIN     RE.^L 
THE     CITY     OF 


CON\-EYANCE  OF 
PROPERTY  TO 
BAT  A  VI  A,   N  Y 

The  bill  'HR.  399'  w  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  Batavia.  N.Y  .  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Admimstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  con- 
vey by  quitclaim  deed,  without  monetary 
consideration,  to  the  city  of  Batavia,  New 
Yoik.  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  certain  real  property 
consisting  of  forty-four  acres,  more  or  less, 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 
Batavia,  New  York,  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  In  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  all  other  Federal  agencies.  Such 
real  property  was  donated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  city  of  Batavia.  New  'Vork.  and 
the  county  of  Genesee.  New  York.  The  exict 
legal  description  of  the  real  property  to  be 
conveyed  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
temilned  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs 

Sec  2  Any  deed  cf  conveyance  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall — 

(a)  provide  that  the  land  conveyed  shall 
be  used  by  the  city  of  Batavia,  New  York, 
in  a  manner  that  will  not.  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or 
his  designate,  interfere  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  Batavia,  New  York 

(bi  contain  such  additional  terms,  condi- 
tions, reservations,  easements,  and  restric- 
tions as  may  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  provide  that  if  the  city  of  Bitavla. 
New  York,  violates  any  provision  of  the  deed 
of  conveyance  or  alienates  or  attempts  to 
alienate  all  or  any  part  of  the  parcel  so  con- 
veyed, title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States:  and  that  a  determination  by  the  ."Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  any  such 
rtolatlon  or  alienation  or  attempted  aliena- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive;  and 

(d)  provide  that  in  the  event  of  such  re- 
version improvements  sh.ill  vest  In  the  United 
States  without  payment  of  compensation 
therefor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  287  I ,  explaiiung  the  pui-poses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION   OF   THE    BrLL 

This  bill  provides  authority  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey, 
without  cost,  to  the  city  of  Batavia,  NY, 
approximately  44  acres  of  land  which  were 
a  part  of  a  hospital  reservation  maintained 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  that  city. 
The  bill  HR  399  also  contains  a  provision 
that  any  deed  of  conveyance  shall  provide 
that  the  land  shall  not  be  used  in  a  manner 
that  would  Interfere  with  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  in  that  VA  hospital.  There 
is  additional  language  in  the  bill  designed 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Government, 
and  a  provision  that  the  land  would  revert 
to  the  United  States  should  there  be  a  vio- 
lation by  the  grantee  of  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance, or  any  attempt  to  alienate  all  or  any 
parcel  of  the  land.  This  bill,  of  course,  will 
require  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  make  the  property  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Between  1932  and  1937,  97  acres  of  land 
were  acqirired  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion through  donation  by  the  county  of 
Genesee,  N.Y  .  the  city  of  Batavia.  NY  .  and 
the  Batavia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  VA 
presently  operates  a  257-bed  general  ho.spltal 
on  this  property.  In  June  1965.  approximately 
44  acres  were  reported  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  as  being  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  Is 
this  acreage  which  Is  the  subject  of  H  R.  399. 

Since  the  44  acres  in  question  were  origi- 
nally obtained  by  the  Government  through 
donation.  It  seems  entirely  appropriate  that 
this  land  now  be  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Batavia  without  cost,  providing  the  interests 
of  the  Government  are  protected  and  the 
well-being  of  VA  patients  safeguarded  as  en- 
visioned in  this  bill. 


PROGRESS  AT  THE  FCC 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesideiit.  I  hold 
111  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Honorable  Rosel  H.  Hyde.  Chainnan  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, before  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  Telecommunications 
Committee.  Rosel  Hyde  has  been  a  part 
of  the  Federal  CommunicatiorLs  Commis- 
sion since  it  was  started.  He  has  been 
Chairman  twice,  and  he  has  risen  to  the 
Office  of  Commissioner  through  the 
ranks,  havin'-'  held  many  staff  positions 
with  the  FCC,  including  that  cf  General 
Counsel.  Before  ti^.at  agency  was  created 
he  was  with  it.;  predecessor,  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission. 

So,  he  knows  the  problems  of  radio  and 
of  allocating  the  frequency  s:iectrum. 
Like  I  have,  he  has  been  in  public  office 
th-oueh  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  the 
New  Frontier,  and  all  the  other  periods 
in  the  past  three  or  four  decades  of  our 
history.  So,  he  has  seen  a  great  deal,  and 
he  .speaks  with  authority.  It  was  for  ttiat 
reason  that  I  was  so  plea.sed  to  see  this 
copy  of  his  remarks  and  to  give  them, 
r.erhaps,  even  wider  attention  than  the 
group  he  was  add  e.s.sing. 

He  was  talking  about  the  needs  of  a 
f  irm  of  communication  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  ma.^t  sianificant  modern 
developments  of  our  time — that  -.vonder- 
ful  device  they  call  the  two-way  radio. 
It  has  become  a  part  of  almost  every 
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facet  of  our  lives.  Our  police  departments 
depend  upon  it.  Our  fire  departments  use 
it  to  communicate  from  inside  burning 
buildings  to  the  main  force  outside.  It 
gels  the  taxi  to  our  door,  the  doctor  to 
our  t>edside,  the  furnace  man  to  the  base- 
ment when  something  has  gone  wrong. 
It  has  saved  the  lives  of  our  school- 
children wliose  buses  have  been  ma- 
rooned in  blizzards.  It  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  fight  against  air  pollution  in  Chicago 
and  New  York.  It  is  a  part  of  the  war  on 
crime  by  our  aroused  public. 

So  it  is  true,  as  the  honorable  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC  has  said  that  "land 
mobile  radio  plays  a  vital  role  in  our 
economy"  The  growth  in  the  number  of 
these  two-way  radio  systems  has  been 
amazing.  Chairman  Hyde  said; 

If  the  trend  of  the  past  is  any  indication, 
the  number  of  authorized  mobile  units  In 
the  Public  Safety.  Industrial  and  Land 
Transportation  Services  can  be  expected  to 
double  about  every  5  years.  That  may  very 
well  prove  to  be  a  conservative  figure. 

He  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  use  of  radio  when  he  said: 

It  has  been  .=aid  that  the  use  of  radio  In 
Industry  contributes  some  20  billion  dollars 
annually  to  the  Gro?s  National  Product. 
This.  I  suggest.  gl\es  real  dimension  to  the 
Importance  of  the  Job  at  hand- 

And  liien  he  said,  and  I  quote  his 
words : 

I  submit  that  the  climate  Is  now  right  for 
a  m.ijor  breakthrough  for  land  mobile 
services. 

There  are  .several  recent  developments 
which  point  In  this  direction  and  support 
tills  optimistic  viewpoint. 

Principally,  the  vital  contributions  that 
mobile  radio  is  making  to  our  society  are 
being  recognized,  not  Just  by  users  but  by 
the  public  generally.  Public  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  problem  as  never  be- 
fore. Congestion  and  Interference  make  for 
Inefficiency  and  delay  and  this  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

There  Is  today  a  greater  understanding 
and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  other  Com- 
mission licensees  that  some  reallocation  or 
readjustment  of  frequencies  Is  not  only 
Justified  but  will  be  forthcoming. 

Rosel  Hyde  would  not  have  uttered 
these  words  without  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  study.  They  indicate  a  real- 
ization on  his  part  and  on  the  part  of 
the  communications  industry  that  prog- 
ress must  be  made  along  the  lines  that 
he  described  because  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  results  of  congestion  as  we 
have  it  today  and  as  we  will  have  it  in- 
creasingly unless  something  is  done. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  Honorable 
Rosel  Hyde  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Hon.  Rosel  H.  Htde.  CHAIRMA^f, 

Fetifral      Communications      Commission. 

Before     the     National     Association     or 

Manufactitrers  Telecommunications 

Committee 

Mr  Poplatt.  Mr.  Leece.  Mr.  Smith,  Members 
of  the  Telecommunications  Committee  of  the 
National  .Association  of  Manufacturers: 

I  rippreclate  very  much  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  .such  distinguished  leaders  of 
Industry  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  things 
we  are  doing  at  the  Commission  to  help  sat- 
isfy  the   need    for   more   and   better   mobile 


communications  facilities.  The  occasion  also 
affords  an  opportunity  to  express  to  you  per- 
sonally on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  our 
most  sincere  thanks  for  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  you  have  rendered  to  us  through 
your  participation  In  many  proceedings. 
Merely  to  list  the  Committees  of  the  NAM 
which  have  worked  with  us  or  name  the  in- 
dustry leaders  who  have  given  so  freely  and 
willingly  of  their  time  and  talent  would 
unduly  extend  these  remarks. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  say  that  It  is 
because  men  with  vision  and  foresight,  like 
the  late  Victor  G.  Reis  who  served  for  over  a 
decade  as  Chairman  of  your  Committee  for 
what  is  now  the  Manufacturers  Radio  Serv- 
ice, that  the  NAM  and  its  Telecommunica- 
tions Committee  is  so  highly  regarded.  I 
would  note  too  that  while  you  have  particu- 
lar needs  for  radio  which  may  often  be 
unique  to  manufacturing,  you  have  always 
been  a  forceful  and  effective  advocate  for 
strengthenlng  the  Land  Mobile  Radio  Serv- 
ices on  all  fronts.  The  fact  that  this  Commit- 
tee has  recently  been  elevated  in  status  to  a 
Policy  Committee  of  the  NAM  Is  further 
evidence  of  the  Importance  attached  to  your 
work. 

May  I  reverse  the  normal  procedure  by 
starting  my  remarks  with  several  conclu- 
sions. 

First,  there  Is  no  question  but  that  the  con- 
gestion in  the  land  mobile  services  is  real. 
Is  serious,  and  is  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Second,  we  must  make  more  effective  use 
of  the  spectrum  presently  assigned  to  these 
services. 

Third,  there  must  be  additional  spectrum 
space  allocated  to  mobile  services. 

It  would  be  like  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  to  this 
audience  the  Importance  of  reliable,  efficient 
and  economical  communications  to  business 
and  Industry.  Several  brief  Illustrations. 
however,  may  help  to  show  why  the  Com- 
mission has  assigned  a  high  priority  to  solv- 
ing this  problem. 

Many  manufacturers,  such  as  steels  and 
chemicals,  effect  very  substantial  economies 
by  no  longer  maintaining  large  stockpiles 
but  by  ordering  by  radio  material  for  direct 
delivery  to  the  precise  place  In  the  plant  at 
precisely  the  time  it  Is  needed.  Radio  has 
made  It  possible  to  displace  the  system  of 
ordering,  loading,  unloading,  storing,  re- 
loading, craning,  etc. 

In  the  aerospace  Industry  manufacturers 
assemble  military  aircraft  from  parts  de- 
livered via  mobile  units  from  literally  hun- 
dreds of  sources,  again  permitting  substan- 
tial economies. 

Other  examples  Involve  materials  that  are 
highly  perishable,  highly  flammable  or  high- 
ly explosive.  Obviously,  safety  of  life  as  well 
as  overall  efficiency  Is  greatly  enhanced  If 
such  materials  can  be  called  for.  Installed 
and  moved  on  with  a  minimum  of  handling 
and  delay. 

The  point  need  not  be  labored. 
Land  Mobile  Radio  plays  a  vital  role  in  our 
economy — from    "Plea   Power"   to   the   most 
sophisticated  systems. 

Consider  these  facts.  Prom  a  rather  Inaus- 
picious beginning  In  1958  after  some  years  of 
effort  to  establish  a  manufacturers  radio 
service,  virtually  every  major  manufacturer 
uses  land  mobile  radio  for  a  large  number  of 
varied  and  diversified  activities.  There  are 
transmitters  and  large  numbers  of  receivers 
In  use  In  more  than  1900  manufacturing 
plants.  Some  Include  paging  systems  that 
have  from  one  to  four  hundred  receivers  car- 
ried by  personnel.  Others  Include  relay  and 
control  points,  backup  systems  and  micro- 
wave, not  to  mention  the  tremendous  miles 
of  communications  leased  from  the  common 
carriers. 

If  the  trend  of  the  past  is  any  indication, 
the  number  of  authorized  mobile  units  In 
the  Public  Safety,  Industrial  and  Land  Trans- 
portation Services  can  be  expected  to  double 


about    every    5    years.    That    may    very    well 
prove  to  be  a  conservative  figure. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  use  of  radio  In 
Industry  contributes  some  20  billion  do;iars 
annually  to  the  Gross  National  Product.  This. 
I  suggest,  gives  real  dimension  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Job  at  hand. 

Several  years  ago  we  witnessed  a  signif- 
icant breakthrough  in  International  com- 
mumcations  brought  about  by  satellites. 
Today  we  are  witnessing  a  significant  break- 
through in  non-commercial  broadcasting  as 
reflected  by  pending  legislation.  I  submit 
that  the  climate  is  now  right  for  a  major 
breakthrough  for  :and  mobile  fervlces. 

There  are  several  recent  developments 
which  point  in  this  direction  and  support 
this  optimistic  viewpoint. 

Principally,  the  vital  contributions  that 
mobile  radio  is  making  to  our  society  are 
being  recognized,  not  just  by  u.sers  but  by  the 
public  generally.  Public  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  problem  as  never  before. 
Congestion  and  interference  make  for  in- 
efficiency and  delay  and  this  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. 

Tliere  is  today  a  greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  other  Commis- 
sion licensees  that  some  reallocation  cr  read- 
justment of  frequencies  is  not  only  Justified 
but  Will  be  forthcoming. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  elaborate 
on  several  of  the  thoughts  I  expressed  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  out  and  apply 
new  technology  and  greater  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  channels  now  assigned  to  the  land 
mobile  service. 

We  must  give  further  attention  to  the 
system  which  makes  block  assignments  of 
frequencies  to  services.  This  approach,  of 
course,  has  administrative  advantages.  How- 
ever, the  availability  of  computers  and  com- 
puter techniques  now  makes  possible  a  re- 
examination which  could  well  lead  to  some 
fairly  substantial  new  availabilities.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  system  that  will  distribute  the 
loading  more  evenly  than  Is  possible  under 
the  block  system  is  obvious. 

Channel  splitting  is.  of  course,  a  well 
recognized  technique  for  employing  tech- 
nological advances.  It  is  illustrated  by  the 
Commission's  recent  action  in  the  450-470 
Mc  band  where  splitting  from  50  kc  to  25  kc 
channels  will  double  the  availability  from 
160  to  about  320  channels. 

Other  activities  which  look  to  expanded 
and  more  efficient  use  of  existing  frequency 
assignments  Include — 

The  proposal  (Docket  16777)  to  provide 
nine  narrow  channels  for  one-way  paging  in 
regions  that  are  presently  band  edges  be- 
tween established  services. 

The  Petitions  filed  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  (AAR)  (RM-1068)  and 
the  Sp>ecial  Industrial  Radio  Service  Associa- 
tion (SIRSA)  (RM-1135)  seeking  amend- 
ment of  the  Land  Transportation  and  Indus- 
trial Rules.  This  would  provide  for  expanded 
use  of  the  72-76  Mc  s  "flea  power"  type  of 
use  that  is  made  of  these  frequencies  by 
manufacturers  for  purposes  of  remotely  con- 
trolling cranes  and  similar  equipment  and 
for  low  power  in-plant  communication.  The 
AAR  petition  Indicates  a  need  for  higher 
power  (5  watts)  and  also  seeks  provision  for 
base  stations  (also  5  watts i  with  fixed  an- 
tennas. The  SIRSA  petition  seeks  rule 
changes  to  permit  operation  with  lower 
power. 

.\\\  of  us.  of  course,  look  to  the  successful 
conclusion  of  studies  being  made  looking 
toward  shared  use  of  broadcast  frequencies 
and  the  reallocation  of  some  frequencies  in 
the  high  or  low  UHP  bands  for  land  mobile 
serrtces. 

As  to  sharing  of  VHP  frequencies,  pre- 
liminary equipment  checks  began  last  week 
here  in  Washington  on  TV  Channel  6.  Work 
is  progressing  at  our  Laurel  Laboratory.  Al- 
though the  test  plan  has  been  approved  by 
the  steering  committee,  work  remains  to  be 
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done  In  the  area  of  equipping  vehicles  and 
the  training  of  crews  to  operate  the  special 
equipment  and  to  make  the  observations  In 
viewers'  homes  Tentative  scheduling  In- 
cludes June  5  for  orientation  of  crews  that 
wi:i  man  the  mobile  test  units  and  base  sta- 
tions. Tests  are  scheduled  for  June  6  for 
adjacent  channel  iTV  channel  5)  observa- 
tions with  the  first  co-channel  (TV  channel 
6 1  observations  expected  to  occur  about  one 
week  later.  The  plans  are  extensive  and  will 
take  some  time  to  complete  but  you  may  be 
sure  the  Commission  will  follow  them  closely 
and  keep  you  informed  of  slgnlflcant  de- 
velopments. 

You  are.  of  course,  familiar  with  our  an- 
nouncement last  month  which  calls  for  wide- 
ranging.  Intensified  examination  of  shared 
use,  reallocation  or,  perhaps,  some  combina- 
tion of  tlie  two,  of  frequencies  assigned  for 
VHP-TV.  The  Committee  to  conduct  the 
study  ha.s  been  named  with  Mr.  Ralph  Ren- 
ton  a.s  Chairman  and  .Mr.  Weston  In  Ciim- 
mlssloner  Lee's  office  and  Mr.  North  In  Com- 
missioner Cox's  office  designated  to  serve  as 
Chairme.i  of  working  groups. 

Many  here  will  recall  that  the  NAM  Tele- 
communications Committee,  then  called  the 
Radio  Use  Committee,  pioneered  In  this  area 
with  a  petition  (RM-566  filed  on  February 
3,  19641  seeking  to  share  Channels  14  and 
15  !n  the  Los  Angeles  area,  as  well  as  In  other 
congested  metropolitan  areas.  The  Conunls- 
sion  expects  its  staff  studies  to  be  thorough 
and  comprehensive  But  I  would  emphasize 
again  that  we  wlU  welcome  studies  by  Indus- 
try and  other  groups.  I  know  from  past  ex- 
perience that  we  can  count  on  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  this  group. 


RAIL-W.^TER  TRANSPORT.\TION 

Mr.  DIRKS^N  Mr  President,  the  pub- 
lic ha.s  a  cor,ti:vjin£r  interest  in  the  co- 
ord'natinn  of  economical  rail  and  water 
tran.sportation  service.  As  Mr.  F.  A. 
MechUncr.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
A.  L.  Mechling  Barge  Lines  of  Joliet.  HI., 
ha.ssaid: 

It  Is  axiomatic  as  a  principle  of  national 
Interest  that  rail -water  coordination  which 
promotes  overall  efflciency  in  the  use  of  rail 
transportation  resources  makes  more  .sense 
than  the  wasteful  use  of  resources  which  re- 
sults from  refusal  to  undertake  coordinated 
service. 

Some  new  ideas  on  this  Important  sub- 
ject have  recent'y  been  suggested  by  Mr 
Mechlins:  in  a  soeech  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  In  Tusca!i»sa,  Ala  A  report 
of  these  :df  a.^  anpeared  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  on  May  11.  1967.  I 
should  like  to  share  the  report  with  my 
olleatrues.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RErORD 

There  be'n?  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.>;  follon-s: 

R.*IL     OWNTRSHTP     ny     VVaTER      C.^RRITRS     tjN- 

trxELY  BT-T  Barge  ExEcrTivE  Sees  Power- 
rn.  Forces  Shaping  Better  Rail-Water 
Coordination 
(Remarks  of  P  A  Mechling.  executive  vice 
president  A  L  Mechling  Barge  Lines,  Inc  , 
UnlvT  itv  Mf  .Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
May  10.  1967) 

SUCCE.STS  CONSIDBRATION  BE  GIVEN  TO  INCttH)- 
INO  GUARANTEES  OF  RAIL-WATER  COORDINA- 
TION   IN    rCTURX    RAILROAD    MCRGCRS 

In  the  h'storv  of  national  transportation 
policy  development,  few  subjects  sound  so 
Innocent  and  simple  In  theory  and  produce 
such  violent  dl.sa?reements  when  It  comes  to 
practical  application  as  the  argument  over 
common  ownership  of  the  various  means  of 
transportation. 


Railroads  find  themselves  on  oae  side  of 
the  argument  favoring  a  "department  store 
of  transportation."  Water  carriers,  motor  car- 
riers, airlines  and  a  large  number  of  shippers 
are  on  the  other  side. 

The  dispute  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
hen  and  the  pig.  The  two  were  walking  down 
the  road  together  one  day  and  came  across 
an  advertising  billboard  on  which  was  a 
beautiful  picture  of  a  ham  and  egg  breakfast. 
"Isn't  that  a  pretty  picture?"  said  the  hen. 
The  pig  replied  that  he  found  it  revolting 
"I  can  see  why  you  would  like  the  picture." 
said  the  pig.  ".\11  that  Ls  required  from  you 
Is  a  conlribuilon.  With  me.  It  Is  different  I 
would  have  to  make  a  total  commitment." 

The  water  carriers  suspect  that  common 
ownership  would  mean  total  commitment  for 
them. 

The  debate  over  common  ownership  has  a 
lively  history.  Various  viewpoints  have  been 
fully  tested  in  the  courts,  in  Congress  and 
In  the  practical  arena  of  business  applica- 
tion. 

The  inescapable  nucleus  of  the  problem 
has  been  described  by  two  Presidents,  by 
Congressional  committees  and  by  the  ICC. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  concluded 
that  on  the  Inland  rivers  "the  railroads  had 
destroyed  competition  "  Taft  filed  two  re- 
ports which  pointed  with  al.irm  to  railroad 
ownership  of  lake  and  ocean  carriers  and 
prophesied  a  railroad  strangulation  of  these 
carrier?  similar  to  that  already  suffered  by 
the  river  carriers.  A  House  Committee  in 
1912  rep>ortlng  the  Panama  Canal  Act  said: 
"The  proper  function  of  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion is  to  0F>erate  trains  on  its  tracks,  not  to 
occupy  the  waters  with  ships  In  mock  com- 
petition with  Itself,  which  In  reality  operate 
to  the  extinction  of  all  genuine  competition  " 

The  ICC,  In  an  Investigation  of  railroad 
ownership  of  Great  Lakes  steamship  lines 
said:  "these  boat  lines  under  the  control  of 
petitioning  railroads  have  been  first  a  sword 
and  then  a  shield.  When  these  roads  suc- 
ceeded In  gaining  control  of  the  boat  lines 
which  had  been  In  competition  with  paral- 
leling rails  In  which  they  were  Interested, 
and  later  affected  their  combination  through 
the  lake  line  association,  by  which  they  were 
able  to.  and  did.  drive  all  lndep>endent  boats 
from  the  through  lake-and-rall  transporta- 
tion, they  therefore  destroyed  the  competi- 
tion with  their  railroads  other  than  such 
competition  as  they  were  of  a  mind  to 
permit" 

The  present  regulations  and  restraints  were 
thus  developed  out  of  highly  practical  ex- 
perience Section  5  |14)  of  the  Act  prohibits 
any  carrier  from  "owning  or  controlling  In 
any  manner  whatsoever  a  common  carrier  by 
water  operating  through  the  Panama  Canal 
or  elsewhere  with  which  such  carrier  afore- 
said does  or  may  compete  for  traffic"  Sec- 
tion 5  (16)  gives  the  Commission  some  lati- 
tude in  authorizing  ownership  of  water  car- 
riers by  others  but  stresses  that  the  Com- 
mission must  And  that  the  ownership  "will 
not  exclude,  prevent  or  reduce  competition 
on  the  route  by  water  under  consideration." 
These  are  the  classic  statements  They  have 
been  tested  and  confirmed  many  times  In  the 
light  of  modern  conditions  It  w>s  to  the 
economic  Interest  of  the  railroad  companies 
in  1912  to  diminish  water  carrier  competl- 
tJon  It  would  be  to  the  economlr  Interest  of 
the  railroads  to  do  so  today.  The  ICC's  state- 
ment In  the  second  decade  of  the  century 
that  "the  large  resources  of  the  owning  rail- 
roads make  It  impossible  for  an  indepyendent 
to  engaged  In  a  rate  war  with  a  boat  line  so 
financed"  represents  common  sense  just  as 
applicable  today  as  at  the  time  It  was  made. 
In  any  discussion  of  policy  changes,  gen- 
eral agreement  can  usually  be  reached  on  at 
levit  two  public  interest  objectives-  the  p'es- 
erv^tlon  of  competition  so  thit  shippers 
have  a  realistic  choice  of  different  means  of 
transportation  and  the  use  of  the  nation's 
scarce  transport  resources  In  the  least  waste- 
ful manner  possible. 


A  third  objective  has  wide  supp)ort:  the  de- 
velopment of  transport  as  a  single  Integrated 
system  under  which  water,  rail,  highway, 
pipeline  and  air  services  can  be  used  in  se- 
quence without  artificial  restraint  when 
service  and  economic  considerations  demand 
such  integration.  The  public  interest  In  water 
and  rail  coordination  Is  simply  that  substan- 
tial overall  savings  In  transport  co.'^rs  can  be 
achieved  by  joining  economical  rail  service  to 
low  cost  water  service. 

With  these  objectives  In  mind,  let's  look 
at  the  recent  history  of  efforts  to  change  the 
present  restraints  on  common  ownership. 

In  1959.  hearings  were  held  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on  bills  that 
would  remove  restraints.  Introducing  the 
hearings,  Senator  George  A.  Smathers,  then 
Chairman,  said — and  I  quote — "Gentlemen, 
the  question  Involved  In  these  hearings  is 
related  to  a  basic  economic  concept  in  the 
.'Vmerlcan  system:  shall  there  be  competi- 
tion or  shall  there  be  regulated  monopoly  in 
the  transportation  system  of  the  nntlon?" 
The  hearings  developed  concern  that  once  the 
restraints  were  removed,  the  entire  trans- 
port Industry  would  be  forced  Into  the  mold 
of  common  ownerf^hlp  and  a  few  extremely 
powerful  companies  would  emerge  capable 
of  controlling  the  Industry.  The  bills  were 
not  reported. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  and  detailed 
study  of  needed  changes  In  National  Trans- 
portation Policy  was  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  In  the  early  1960's  by  a  sufT 
headed  by  Major  General  John  P.  Doyle  His 
massive  report  was  published  on  Jan.  3, 
1961  The  report,  too,  referred  to  the  practl- 
cal  history  of  experience  with  common  own- 
ership and  commented  that  the  true  "trans- 
portation company"  offering  service  by  all 
modes  was  still  far  In  the  future.  Pending 
other  changes  In  national  policy,  the  report 
expressed  a  preference  for  an  "expert  body", 
tlie  ICC,  to  administer  the  present  restraints. 

The  Doyle  report  w.as  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  attitude  of  rail  manage- 
ments towards  continued  encouragement  of 
water  carrier  service  if  the  restraints  were 
relaxed 

.At  that  time,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Illinois  Central  had  Joined  together  to  pur- 
ch.xse  the  John  I.  Hay  Co  .  a  barge  line  oper- 
ating on  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers, 
and  the  matter  was  before  the  ICC  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  all-important  question.  In  the  light 
of  the  history  cited  above,  was  and  Is  what 
would  happen  If  a  clash  occurred  between 
the  railroad  interest  and  the  water  carrier 
Interest  of  a  commonly  owned  company,  The 
Doyle  report  quotes  the  cross-ex.imlnatlon 
of  Mr.  Wayne  Johnson,  President  of  the 
I.e.  as  follows: 

"Question:  And  the  railroad  interests 
would  necessarily  come  first? 

"Answer:  Certainly,  because  that  Is  where 
our  first  Interest  Is 

"Question-  Your  first  responslbllltv,  Inso- 
far ELS  protecting  Investments.  Is  the  rail- 
roads' Investment? 

"Answer:  That  Is  right" 

The  proposal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  I.C  was  a  major  test  of  the  national 
policy.  The  hearings  were  long  and  detailed. 
It  appeared  very  quickly  that  those  most 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  were  the  shippers 
who  would  be  affected  They  made  two  major 
jxilnts  First,  they  argued  that  they  would 
lose  the  benefits  of  competition  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi Vallev  The  Btrre  line  :■■=  a  division 
of  a  railroad  would,  of  course,  not  be  free  to 
make  rates  competitive  with  rail  service  as  It 
would  be  If  it  remained  an  independent 
entity  Second,  they  felt  that  absorption  of  a 
bartre  line  by  a  railroad  would  transfer  from 
the  shipper  to  the  transportation  company 
control  of  the  choice  of  how  traffic  would 
move  They  believed  It  essential  to  retain  that 
control  In  their  own  hands 

The  main  stumbling  block  to  changing  the 
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present  national  policy  on  common  owner- 
ship has  remained  fear  of  loss  of  competi- 
tion. Railroads,  particularly,  have  been  un- 
able to  convince  either  Congress  or  the  ICC 
that  the  public  Interest  would  not  be  se- 
verely Injured  by  this  loss  of  competition. 

It  is  not  easy  to  visualize  a  railroad  as  a 
vigorous  promoter  of  competitive  truck 
transportation.  Similarly,  It  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  a  railroad  Investing  funds  in  tech- 
nological development  of  towboats  and 
barges  or  more  efficient  Great  Lakes  and  In- 
tercuastal  steamships.  These  new  and  more 
eSicient  means  of  transportation  are  clearly 
In  the  public  interest;  they  tend  to  be  viewed 
as  conflicting  with  rallroail  interests.  As  the 
ICC  said  years  ago,  as  a  natural  and  usual 
course  of  experience,  where  a  railroad  ac- 
quires and  undertakes  to  operate  a  compet- 
ing boat  line,  the  rate  for  water  transporta- 
tloii  ceases  to  be  Influenced  solely  by  the 
Interests  of  the  boat  line.  "A  new  element 
Is  Introduced  into  the  situation;  namely  the 
Interests  of  the  owning  railroad." 

For  all  these  reasons,  It  seems  most  un- 
likely that  the  present  tested  policies  against 
common  ownership  will  be  changed. 

Ho-*-ever.  all  the  benefits  claimed  for  com- 
mon ownership  can  be  achieved  by  coordina- 
tion of  Independently  owned  services  with- 
out risk  to  the  competitive  process.  I  take 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  prospects  for  coor- 
dination despite  the  traditional  resistance  of 
the  railroads. 

Professor  Joseph  L.  Frj-e,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  w-ritlng  In  the  current  issue  of 
Transportation  Journal,  properly  states  that 
"from  the  very  first  the  railroads  of  this 
country  have  opposed  all  efforts  to  establish 
any  type  of  coordinated  service  with  the 
water  carriers."  I  suggest,  however,  that  it  is 
time  to  change  this  resistance.  I  believe  that 
forces  are  at  work  that  will  gradually  pro- 
duce radical  change  In  this  field. 

The  first  force  Is  extremely  powerful. 
Transportation  Is  on  the  threshol(i  of  vast 
expansion  if  It  Is  to  provide  the  service 
demanded  by  a  dynamic  economy.  In  a  rela- 
tively static  market  with  a  flxed  total  pie, 
someone  else's  gain  Is  likely  to  be  at  your 
expense  and  hence  the  main  effort  Is  to  hold 
onto  what  you  have  at  any  price.  But  when 
the  market  is  rapidly  expanding,  there  Is 
economic  pressure  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  rif  available  capacity  at  rates  designed  to 
produce  earnings  adequate  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous capital  requirements  for  Improved  and 
expanded  capacity.  It  Is  axiomatic  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  national  Interest  that  rail-water  co- 
ordination which  promotes  overall  efflciency 
In  the  use  of  transportation  resources  makes 
more  sense  than  the  wasteful  use  of  re- 
sources which  results  from  reftisal  to  under- 
take coordinated  ."^ervice. 

The  second  powerful  force  Is  technology. 
While  rail  technology  has  been  advancing, 
water  trr.nsport  technology  has  been  making 
even  greater  strides.  As  barge,  lake  and 
ocean  technology  Improves,  there  Is  less  and 
less  incentive  for  railroads  to  run  their 
wheels  off  for  little  or  no  profit  when  their 
equipment  is  so  badly  needed  In  more 
renuiner.itive  services. 

The  third  powerful  force  is  an  Inescapable 
structure  of  law  and  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions built  with  great  patience  over  more 
than  twenty  years  This.  I  believe.  Is  chang- 
ing the  climate  of  water-rail  coordination 
disputes.  My  own  company,  the  A.  L, 
Mechling  Barge  Line,  began  the  process 
shortly  after  World  War  II  with  a  case  which 
was  successfully  fought  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Non-discriminatory  water- 
rail  coordination  on  grain  -w.as  required. 
Similar  cases  have  been  carried  to  the  Su- 
premo Court  more  recently  with  the  same 
result. 

For  many  years  the  ICC  has  permitted 
railroads  to  charge  excessively  high  rates  to 
the  ports  where  a  water-rail  route  competed 
With  an  all-rail  route  The  high  rate"  to  the 
port   cancel  out   the  low  cost  of  the  water 


service  and  produce  higher  overall  charges 
to  the  public.  Essentially  this  Is  a  form  of 
protectionism  for  the  all-rail  route.  The  all- 
rall  route  is  preferred  not  because  It  Is  more 
efficient,  but  because  the  railroads  control 
the  only  means  of  access  to  the  port  and  can 
manipulate  the  rate  to  favor  the  all-rail 
route  and  squeeze  the  water  carrier. 

The  abuse  is  well-recognized  In  Industry 
generally.  A  large  Integrated  manufacturer 
Is  often  In  a  position  of  being  not  only  a 
supplier  of  a  raw  material  to  a  smaller  non- 
Integrated  customer,  but  of  being  also  a 
competitor  of  that  customer  In  the  market 
for  the  finished  product.  By  manipulating 
the  price  of  the  raw  material,  the  Integrated 
producer  can  squeeze  the  smaller  company 
Intolerably.  The  unfairness  of  such  a  prac- 
tice Is  widely  recognized  and  Just  as  widely 
condemned. 

A  voluminous  record  has  been  developed 
describing  the  railroad  use  of  this  practice. 
In  a  period  of  shortage  of  transport  capacity, 
such  artificial  bars  to  efficient  vise  of  trans- 
port resources  should  not  be  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  tolerated. 

The  puzzle  up  to  now  has  been  how  to 
overcome  railroad  resistance  to  coordination 
with  another  mode  and  achieve  for  the  pub- 
lic the  savings  that  can  be  brought  about 
by  a  combination  of  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation. The  present  law  appears  clear 
enough.  Section  3(4)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  provides  that  all  carriers  shall 
"afford  all  reasonable,  proper  and  equal  fa- 
cilities for  the  interchange  of  traffic  between 
their  respective  lines  and  connecting  lines." 
They  shall  not  "discriminate  In  their  rates, 
fares,  and  charges  between  connecting  lines." 
A  "connecting  line"  is  specifically  defined  to 
include  "any  common  carrier  by  water." 
Despite  all  this  crystal  clear  language  there 
has  been  great  resistance.  New  legislation 
has  been  suggested  providing  severe  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  obey  the  coordination  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  There  are  now  no 
penalties  for  failure  to  obey  the  law.  Treble 
damages  or  fines  of  $500  a  day.  It  Is  thought, 
would  overcome  many  of  the  excuses  now 
prevalent. 

The  current  merger  trend  of  the  railroads 
suggests  another  possibility.  Professor  Mar- 
vin J.  Barloon,  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, writing  in  the  April  Harper's,  describes 
the  coming  of  the  so-called  super-railroads, 
a  collection  of  a  relatively  few  giant  com- 
panies assembled  from  mergers  of  present 
railroads. 

The  savings  to  be  achieved  from  mergers 
by  the  elimination  of  duplicate  and  waste- 
ful services  may  well  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest and  water  carriers  have  refrained,  up 
to  now,  from  Intervening.  However,  as  Pro- 
fessor Barloon  points  out, — and  I  quote — 
"The  railroad  merger  movement  calls,  not  for 
relaxation  of  controls,  but  for  strengthening 
of  controls.  A  program  of  lalssez-falre  would 
be  highly  unsulted  to  the  emerging  railroad 
gollaths." 

In  merger  proceedings  It  is  usual  to  make 
conditions  preserving  the  access  of  particu- 
lar railroads  to  particular  gateways  or  con- 
nections. A  decision  in  a  merger  case  repre- 
sents a  balance  between  the  private  interest 
of  the  merging  railroads  and  the  public  In- 
terest in  preserving  access  of  other  railroads 
to  particular  markets.  It  should  be  equally 
appropriate  for  the  ICC  to  make  special  con- 
ditions maintaining  Independent  competi- 
tive rail-water  routes. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
could  make  such  conditions  on  Its  own  mo- 
tion. Alternatively,  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  could  Intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  public  Interest  In  coordination  of  service 
and  develop  the  necessary  facts  to  preserve 
particular  rail-water  routes.  Or,  finally,  the 
water  carriers  could  Intervene  to  develop  an 
appropriate  record  and  request  that  specific 
rail-water  routes  should  be  developed  and 
preserved  In  the  public  Interest.  Even  where 
such  rail-water  service   does   not   yet   exist, 


the  merger  of  competing  railroads  lessens  the 
fXJtential  for  opening  such  routes  and  there- 
fore affects  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  the 
Interests  of  the  water  carriers  and  the  ship- 
pers. 

The  urgency  of  laying  down  some  condi- 
tions before  the  super-railroads  become  a 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  e.xperience  of  the 
Great  Lakes  common  carriers  in  recent  weeks. 
Railroads  have  not  waited  for  final  approval 
of  their  mergers  to  make  an  all-out  attempt 
to  close  equally  efficient,  or  more  efficient, 
rail-water  competitive  routes  on  coal  for 
electric  utilities.  Some  55,000,000  tons  of  coal 
a  year  are  now  at  Issue. 

For  many  ye.ars.  competition  between  rail- 
roads had  assured  use  of  the  most  economi- 
cal and  efficient  means  of  transportation,  a 
combination  of  the  shortest  rail  route  to  a 
Great  Lakes  port  and  steamship  service  be- 
yond. In  this  service,  a  most  efficient  system 
of  bulk  commodity  transfer  from  rail  to 
water  has  been  developed,  probably  the  most 
efficient  In  the  world.  The  public  has  been 
the  beneficiary  through  low  electric  rates  at 
lake-side  power  plants. 

Today,  the  situation  is  changing.  Proposed 
mergers  are  din-iinishing  competition  between 
railroads.  Some  of  them  see  an  opportunity  to 
shut  out  the  lake  service  altogether  by  charg- 
ing excessively  high  rates  to  the  lake  port. 
In  one  case,  a  railroad  proposed  a  $2  20  a 
ton  rate  for  366  miles  of  all-rail  service  com- 
pared to  a  $2.35  a  ton  rate  for  177  miles  to 
the  lake  port.  In  another,  the  rails  propose 
$2,35  a  ton  for  468  miles  of  service  and  a 
$2.10  rate  for  187  miles  of  service  to  the  lake 
port. 

The  pattern  Is  familiar.  The  remedy  may 
well  be  to  build  rail-water  coordination 
agreements  into  the  ICC's  approval  of 
mergers. 

The  opposition  of  railroads  to  rail-water 
coordination  has  always  seemed  to  shippers 
and  the  rest  of  the  transportation  industry 
as  proof  of  failure  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  that  water  transpor- 
tation can  make  to  developing  an  economi- 
cal service  In  the  public  Interest.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  record  that  so  many  people 
believe  that  ownership  of  a  water  carrier  by 
a  railroad  would  be  a  prelude  to  the  demise 
of  the  water  service  altogether. 

Railroads  could  hire  experienced  water 
carrier  operators  and  so  achieve  some  knowl- 
edge of  water  carrier  technology.  But  no  one 
can  imagine  their  overcoming  more  than  a 
hundred  years  of  emotional  hostility  to  the 
idea  of  water  transportation.  A  pteriod  of  ex- 
perience with  more  extensive  voluntary 
water-rail  coordination  Is  a  basic  require- 
ment before  there  can  be  any  reconsideration 
of  policies  Involving  common  ownership.  The 
fears  of  shippers  and  the  Congress  over  elim- 
inating the  competition  of  a  useful  branch 
of  the  transport  industry  are  too  real  and  too 
present. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT— RESOLUTION 
OF  SENATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Illinois  State 
Senate  Resolution  No.  93,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  on  April  26,  1967, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  resolution 
is  timely  because  several  committees  of 
Congress  are  holding  hearings  or  con- 
sidering legislation  dealing  with  consum- 
er credit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  93 

Whereas,  Throughout  the  history  of  Illinois 
the  rights  and  protection  of  the  consumer 
have  been  the  basic  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  legislation  affecting  the  consumer;  and 

Whereas,  the  Illinois  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering and  perfecting  an  entire  revision  of 
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statutes.  Including  Interest  disclosure,  which 
are  designed  to  more  effectively  protect  the 
consumer,    and 

Whereas,  the  lUlnols  Senate  Is  now  con- 
sidering legislation  which  makes  compulsory 
the  teaching  of  courses  in  consumer  educa- 
tion, Including  but  not  limited  to  Installment 
buying,  budgeting  and  consumer  credit:  and 

Whereas,  the  Illinois  Senate  Is  now  con- 
sidering legislation  to  encourage  and  expand 
conrununltv  non-profit  services  counseling 
the  overlndebted   consumer:    and 

Whereas,  strong  bi-partisan  support  Is  In- 
dicated for  ai;  of  the  foregoing  consumer 
oriented  proposals,  and 

Whereas,  the  IlUnals  Senate  desires  that 
the  rights  as  set  forth  In  Article  X  of  the 
Amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion be  preserved  to  the  various  States;  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Aaemtly  o/  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. That  this  bcdy  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  Dn:ted  States  not  to  preempt 
the  regulation  of  consumer  credit  and  not  to 
destroy  our  consumer  credit  laws;  and  be  it 
further 

Recoiled.  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  all  the  members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate.  April  26.  1967 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    Mr.  President,  last 

evening  President  Johnson  issued  an  of- 
ficial statement  on  the  Near  East  situ- 
ation. I  commend  the  President  for  the 
tone  of  his  remarks,  the  restraint  in  their 
content,  and  the  appeal  to  all  concerned, 
in  effect,  to  "make  hay  while  the  sun  still 
shines." 

For  nearly  20  years,  we  have  looked  to 
the  United  Nations  for  concrete  imple- 
mentation of  the  Ideals  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Near  East  on  the  basl.s 
of  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
both  Israel  and  the  Arab  States 

As  was  President  Johnson,  therefore.  I 
was  disturbed  when  Secretary  General 
Thant — without  consultation  with  either 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  As- 
sembly— ordered  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  out  of  Sinai  and  the 
Gaza  strip  For  10  years  the  UNEF  has 
ser/ed  the  cause  of  peace  by  acting  as  a 
buffer  between  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic and  Israel  in  these  sensitive  areas 

Indeed,  the  Israelis  evacuated  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  and  the  Gaza  strip  In 
1957  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
United  Nations  would  accept  jurisdiction. 
Thus,  Secretary  General  Thants  precip- 
itate action  has.  In  itself,  altered  the 
status  quo  In  the  Middle  East. 

However,  this  is  no  time  to  engage  In 
a  critique  of  past  actions  What  Is  im- 
portant is  the  present  and  the  fact  that 
the  maintenance  of  international  order 
In  the  Near  East  Is  the  responsibility  of 
all  nations. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  would 
continue  to  place  primary  emphasis  on 
the  United  Nations  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France — 
the  latter  especially — would  make  every 
possible  effort  to  avert  a  showdown  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States 

There  should  be  no  question  of  uni- 
lateral military  Involvement  In  the  Near 
East — a  position  which  was  brought 
most  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  by  the  members  of 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  yes- 
terday There  should  be  a  continued  and 
unrelenting  Insistence  that  the  United 
Nations  face  up  to  its  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  responsibilities — which 

have  been  avoided  for  too  long — not  only 
in  the  present  Near  East  situation  but 
also  in  the  matter  of  the  quagmire  which 
is  Vietnam. 

It  will  be  of  the  utmost  ImportaJice. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  USSR,  and 
France  face  up  to  their  individual  and 
collective  responsibilities  on  the.se  two 
matters  and  also  that  the  UN  Security 
Council  also  confront  these  two  great 
perils — one  Imminent  and  the  other  al- 
ready a  fact.  The  answer  to  the  Near 
East  lies  not  in  unilateral  action  on  the 
part  of  the  USSR,  or  the  United 
States;  rather,  it  lies,  if  action  is  called 
for.  on  a  multilateral  or  collective  basis. 

In  the  meantime,  calmness  and  cool- 
ness are  called  for  Let  us  move  slowly 
and  carefully  and  not  be  swept  away  by 
emotional  reactions.  Let  us  hope,  above 
all  else,  that  reason  will  prevail  among 
all  the  potential  antagonists  to  the  end 
that  the  embers  of  the  moment  will  not 
be  fanned  into  the  flames  of  conflict. 

It  is  time  for  the  governments  of  the 
Near  East  to  turn  to  their  primary  mis- 
sion: to  cooperate  with  each  other,  and 
with  other  nations,  to  improve  the  life 
of  their  peoples.  I  would  hope  that  Amer- 
icans will  follow  the  President's  calm 
and  firm  lead.  There  is  a  need  to  draw 
back  from  the  dangerous  brink.  It  is  a 
time  to  demonstrate  reason  and  not  the 
passioris  of  bitter  memories. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  remarks  of  the  President  on 
the  Near  East  situation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Retord. 
as  follows: 
Remarks    or    the    PREsrotNT    on    the    Ne.*r 

East  Sittation,  the  Fish  Room,  May  23, 
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In  recent  days,  tension  has  again  arisen 
■ilong  the  armistice  lines  between  Israel  and 
:iie  Arab  States.  The  situation  there  Is  a 
matter  of  very  grave  concern  to  the  whole 
International  community.  We  earne.stly  sup- 
port all  efforts,  in  and  outside  the  United 
Nations  and  through  Its  appropriate  org.ins. 
Including  the  Secretary-General,  to  reduce 
tensions  .tnd  to  restore  stability.  The  Secre- 
tary-General has  gone  to  the  Near  East  on 
his  mission  of  peace  with  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

The  Near  East  links  three  continents.  The 
birthplace  of  civilization  and  of  three  of  the 
world's  great  religions.  It  Is  the  home  of  some 
60  million  people:  and  the  crossroads  between 
Ea.?t  and  West. 

The  world  community  has  a  vlt.il  Interest 
In  peace  and  stability  In  the  Near  East,  one 
that  has  been  expressed  primarily  through 
continuing  United  Nations  action  and  assist- 
ance over  the  past  20  years. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nation.?,  and  as  a  nation  dedicated  to 
a  world  order  based  on  law  and  mutual  re- 
spect, has  .actively  supported  eflorts  to  main- 
tain peace  In  the  Near  East. 

The  danger,  and  It  Is  a  very  grave  danger, 
lies  in  some  miscalculation  arising  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  Intentions  and  ac- 
tions of  others. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
deeply  concerned.  In  particular,  with  three 
potentially  explosive  aspects  of  the  present 
confrontation. 

First,  we  regret  that  the  General  Armistice 
.Agreements  have  failed   to   prevent   warlike 


acts  from  the  territory  of  one  against  an- 
other government,  or  against  civilians,  or 
territory,  under  control  of  another  govern- 
ment 

Second,  we  are  dismayed  at  the  hurried 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  from  Gaza  and  Slnal  after  more 
than  10  years  of  steadfast  and  effective  serv- 
ice In  keeping  the  peace,  without  action  by 
either  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  We  continue 
to  regard  the  presence  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  area  as  a  matter  of  fundamenal  im- 
portance. We  Intend  to  support  its  continu- 
ance with  all  possible  vigor. 

Third,  we  deplore  the  recent  build-up  of 
military  forces  and  believe  It  a  matter  of 
urgent  Importance  to  reduce  troop  concen- 
trations. The  status  of  sensitive  areas,  as  the 
-Secretary-General  emphasized  In  his  report 
to  the  Security  Council,  such  as  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  Is  a  particu- 
larly Important  aspect  of  the  situation. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  add  that 
the  purported  closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
to  Israeli  shipping  has  brought  a  new  and 
very  grave  dimension  to  the  crisis  The 
United  States  considers  the  gulf  to  be  an 
International  waterway  and  feels  that  a 
blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  Is  Illegal  and 
potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace 
The  right  of  free,  innocent  passage  of  the 
international  waterway  Is  a  vital  Interest  of 
the  entire  international  community. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
seeking  clarification  on  this  point.  We  have 
already  urged  Secretary-General  Thant  to 
recognize  the  sen.sltivlty  of  the  Aqaba  ques- 
tion and  we  have  asked  him  to  give  It  the 
highest  priority  In  his  discussions  In  Cairo. 

To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East,  I  wish  to  say  what  three  American 
Presidents  have  .said  before  me — that  the 
United  States  is  firmly  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  political  Independence  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  all  the  nations  of  that 
area  The  United  States  strongly  opposes  ag- 
gression by  anyone  In  the  area.  In  any  form, 
overt  or  clandestine  This  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  led  by  four  Presidents- 
President  Truman  President  Elsenhower, 
President  John  F  Kennedy,  and  myself — as 
well  as  the  policy  of  both  of  our  political 
parties.  The  record  of  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  over  the  past  20  years,  within 
and  outside  the  United  Nations,  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  on  this  point. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sought 
to  have  good  relations  with  all  the  states  of 
the  Near  East  Regrettably  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  possible,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  our  differences  with  Individual  states  of 
the  area  and  their  differences  with  each 
other  must  be  worked  out  peacefully  and 
In  accordance  with  accepted  international 
practice. 

We  have  always  opposed — and  we  oppose 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  at  this  very  mo- 
ment— the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  resolve 
their  problems  with  their  neighbors  by  the 
aggression  route  We  shall  continue  to  do  so 
.And  tonight  we  appeal  to  all  other  peace- 
loving  nations  to  do  ilkewlse. 

I  call  upon  all  concerned  to  observe  In 
a  spirit  of  restraint  their  solemn  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  General  Arml'^tlre  agreements 
These  provide  an  honorable  mean.s  of  pre- 
venting hostilities  until,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  International  communitv.  a  peace 
with  justice   and   honor  can  be  achieved. 

I  have  been  In  close  and  very  frequent 
contact — and  will  be  In  the  hours  and  days 
ahead — with  our  able  Ambassador.  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, at  the  United  Nations,  where  we  are 
now  pursuing  the  matter  with  greit  vigor, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Security  Council  can 
and  win  act  effectively. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  President  In.st  night  and 
I   reread   his   me.ssage   this   morning.  I 
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thought  that  his  message  was  all-inclu- 
sive and  underscored  the  essential  things 
we  have  to  have  in  mind  with  respect 
to  the  Middle  East.  He  pointed  out  the 
danger,  how  crucial  it  really  is,  and  how 
strategic  this  area  is  with  respect  to  at 
least  three  continents.  He  put  his  finger 
on  the  one  preat  danger  in  international 
affairs,  and  that  is  the  danger  of  mis- 
calculation. He  was  very  candid,  Indeed, 
when  he  spoke  about  the  troop  buildup 
on  the  other  .side  and  also  sought  clarifi- 
catnn  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
gulf  waters  are  international  in  char- 
acter. 

I  think  the  statement  was  bipartisan, 
and  I  think  the  President  was  speaking 
for  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  in  the  national  interest. 

For  20  years,  under  Presidents  of  both 
our  great  parties,  the  American  people 
has  supported— with  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere — certain  fundamental 
principles. 

The  most  basic  of  these  deeply  held 
principles  is  that  no  nation  has  the  right 
to  change  the  international  map  by  ex- 
ternal violence.  On  that  principle  rests 
the  difference  between  order  and  anar- 
chy in  a  dangerous  and  feverish  world. 
It  is  for  that  principle  that  our  men  are 
fighting  and  dying  right  now  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Vietnam.  International  problems 
cannot  be  settled  by  aggression. 

Now  we  are  threatened  by  an  outbreak 
of  aggression  in  the  Middle  East.  Twenty 
years  ago  a  status  quo  was  achieved  In 
that  area;  and  that  status  quo  was  guar- 
anteed not  only  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  but  by  specific  agree- 
ments and  commitments  undertaken  by 
individual  nations — including  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 

With  President  Johnson,  I  call  upon 
the  United  Nations  to  exercise  Its  right- 
ful role  in  maintaining  stability.  That 
is  the  reason  it  was  created.  There  was 
such  a  glowing  preamble  to  that  docu- 
ment when  it  was  uttered  in  1945,  and 
the  emphasis  was  on  its  peacekeeping 
responsibilities  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  stability  in  the  world.  'With 
him  I  am  utterly  dismayed  by  the  action 
of  Secretary  General  Thant  In  sudden- 
ly, without  warning  or  discussion,  order- 
ing the  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force  to  retreat  from  its  positions  in 
Gaza  and  Sinai. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal,  from 
Secretary  General  Thant  and  others, 
about  the  need  for  effective  peacekeeping 
forces  in  the  world.  Yet,  now  where  they 
have  acted  effectively  for  a  decade,  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  has 
slipped  out  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  upon 
the  demand  of  one  government. 

Those  who  have  urged  a  similar  peace- 
keeping force  on  the  borders  of  'Vietnam 
may  well  be  asked:  What  value  would 
this  body  have  if  It  were  pulled  out  within 
24  hours  of  a  demand  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh? 
It  is.  however,  better  to  light  a  candle 
than  to  curse  the  darkness.  In  this  spirit 
I  want  to  join  with  President  Johnson 
and  my  distmguished  friend,  the  major- 
ity leader,  in  calling  for  restraint  on  all 
sides. 

I  was  happy  to  note  restraint  was  a  real 
attribute  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  to  the  country. 

Much  more  is  at  stake  than  the  peace 
of  the  Middle  East.  All  the  nations  of 


the  world  must  realize  that  the  credibility 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  very  existence 
of  an  International  community — however 
precarious — Is  involved  in  the  peaceful 
outcome  of  the  present  ominous  confron- 
tation. Those  who  sow  the  wind  shall 
reap  the  whirlwind :  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  document  this  ancient  truth. 

This  Is  not  an  Arab  crisis,  an  Israeli 
crisis,  an  American  or  Soviet  crisis — it  is 
a  world  crisis  in  which  all  those  who 
cherish  stability  and  order  must  rally  to 
prevent  hostilities. 

The  President  has  spoken  for  us.  has 
expressed  our  goals  and  our  determina- 
tion In  the  cause  of  peace  and  world 
order.  Let  other  nations  now  demonstrate 
equally  their  restraint,  their  dedication, 
and  their  willingriess  to  give  life  to  those 
values  which  alone  can  create  the  future 
that  suffering  mankind  deserves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  has  been  waiting  to  speak  but  if 
he  will  indulge  me  for  5  minutes  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  recognized  on  my  time  for 
5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  views  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  as  they  spoke 
with  their  tSTJical  eloquence  and  their 
typical  patriotism.  They  have  closed 
ranks  behind  the  President  in  a  very 
serious  crisis  so  that  neither  President 
Nasser,  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  nor 
anyone  else  may  have  illusions  as  to  a 
division  in  this  country  when  it  comes  to 
lionoring  American  responsibility  and 
American  obligations.  I  join  them  in 
that  stand  and  I  deeply  believe  this  rep- 
resents the  overwhelming  attitude  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  within  that  context, 
there  are  a  few  observations  I  wish  to 
make.  I  make  these  observations  today 
because  I  think  in  these  early  stages  of 
this  great  international  difficulty  clear 
expressions  of  views  may  prove  helpful. 
Certainly  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  will  be  extremely  helpful. 

I  thoroughly  approve  of  the  statement 
made  yesterday  by  President  Johnson 
which,  in  my  judgment,  admirably  sets 
forth  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  words 
which  the  President  used  In  relation  to 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  U.S.  respon- 
sibility in  the  Near  East  crisis  and  to  the 
words  used  by  John  Foster  Dulles  in  his 
pledge  that  the  security  of  the  State  of 
Israel  Is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

The  President,  with  great  propriety,  I 
think,  has  extended  that  principle  for 
the  whole  Near  East.  He  is  absolutely 
right.  I  join  him  completely  in  that.  It 
is  not  our  desire  or  need  to  play  favorites 
in  that  area  of  the  world.  The  Presi- 
dent's quotation  Is: 

The  United  States  Is  firmly  committed  to 
the  support  of  the  political  Independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  area. 

That  Is  prEictically  a  paraphrase  of  the 


statement  by  Secretary  Dulles,  except 
that  President  Johnson  is  extending  It 
to  the  whole  area,  which  is  quite  proper 
and  understandable.  Moreover,  it  indi- 
cates a  continuity  of  American  foreign 
policy  which  is  critically  important  for 
President  Nasser  and  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  to  understand. 

It  is  widely  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  undoubtedly  must  have  given  con- 
siderable encouragement  to  Mr.  Nasser 
in  this  very  desperate  and  dangerous 
move.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  the 
text  of  their  statement  of  yesterday 
clearly  shows  where  they  stand.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  intended  to  encourage 
not  to  discourage  Mr.  Nasser.  Their  text 
was  issued  at  the  same  time  President 
Johnson  issued  his. 

In  my  judgment,  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  miscalculating  one 
thing;  namely,  that  this  country  will 
shrink  from  its  responsibility  and  obli- 
gations because  it  is  engaged  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  to  use  a  popular  expres- 
sion, there  is  no  use  whatever  in  "tipping 
our  hand"  to  Nasser  or  the  Russians  as 
to  what  we  will  do  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  all  mankind  and  the  Near  East. 
That  is  our  business.  We  do  not  have  to 
give  them  notice  about  it.  This  Nation 
is  big  enough,  strong  enough,  and  deter- 
mined enough  in  terms  of  protecting 
world  peace  so  that  it  will  find  a  way. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  including  or 
excluding  any  means,  whether  it  be  a 
naval  force,  multilateral  action.  United 
Nations  action,  or  the  actions  of  one  or 
more  powers.  Whatever  it  may  be.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  find  a  way. 

The  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  and  Mr. 
Nasser  would  be  extremely  ill  advised  If 
they  believe  that  they  have  moved  at  a 
moment  when  the  United  States  is  par- 
alyzed— because  it  is  not — by  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam.  This  could  be  a  fatal 
mistake  equal  to  the  miscalculation  the 
Russian  leaders  made  in  Cuba  at  the 
time  of  the  1962  missile  crisis,  when  they 
thought  we  would  not  resict.  The  Rus- 
sians were  quite  wrong  then  and  they 
will  be  quite  wrong  now. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  jneld  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  finish  my 
thought  first.  But  let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  him  that  I  was  present 
all  through  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee executive  session  hearing  with 
Secretary  Rusk  yesterday,  and  I  have 
rarely  heard  questioning  as  astute  as 
that  for  which  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee was  respKjnsible. 

To  finish  my  thought  here,  there  is 
one  further  point  I  should  like  to  make 
clear  as  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield].  I  have 
had  his  words  repeated  to  me  as  taken 
down,  that  there  was  no  question  of 
unilateral  action  in  the  Middle  East  at 
this  point. 

There  was  no  question,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  of  unilateral  action  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  assure  the  Russians  or  President 
Nasser  as  to  our  options.  I  see  no  need 
whatever  to  do  that.  The  majority  leader 
is  absolutely  right  that  at  this  point  there 
is  no  question  of  unilateral  action.  What 
the  United  States  will  do  is  it,s  business. 
Right  now.  It  Is  doing  Its  utmost  through 
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the  United  Nations.  In  calllntt  upon  the 
other  powers  to  the  tripartite  pact — 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom — and  in 
calling  upon  the  whole  international 
community  which  uses  international 
watepA-ays  to  recognize  the  grave  threat 
this  situation  poses  to  ever>'one.  Includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  these  remarks 
only  to  point  out  that  the  rulers  In  the 
Kremlin  will  again  miscalculate,  as  Pres- 
ident Nasser  has  miscalculated,  if  they 
underestimate  the  determination  of  this 
Nation  to  see  that  there  Ls  peace  and 
order  in  the  world. 

They  will  miscalculate  If  they  seek  to 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  when 
a  great  power  is  engaged  elsewhere  This 
cannot  be  made  profitable  for  them  In 
view  of  the  statement  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  as  shown  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  has 
the  full  backing  of  Congre.ss,  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  will  find  a  way  to 
fulfill  its  pledges  for  security  in  the  area. 

Nasser  and  the  Russians  had  better 
not  calculate  otherwise 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  hi^  generous  reference  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  yesterday,  at  which  It  was 
our  honor  to   have  him   pre.sent. 

I  thought  that  the  Secretary  of  Sta'^e 
was  and  Is  to  be  commended  for  coming 
promptly  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  its  advice,  for  consultation 
with  the  commi'tee,  and  for  conveying 
Information  to  the  committee  when  this 
crisis  became  acute.  I  do  so  commend 
him. 

The  able  Senator  will  recall.  I  am  sure, 
as  a  part  of  the  discussion  In  the  ex- 
change of  views,  it  was  my  view  that 
grave  dangers  might  flow  from  any  vacil- 
lation or  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  at  this  critical  time. 

I  urged  that  the  United  States  quickly 
make  Its  position  known,  and  do  so  firm- 
ly, because  this  m'ght  have  a  great  de- 
terrent effect  which  might  prevent  a 
conflagration  which  could  be  tragic  in 
that  part  of  the  world — indeed,  for  the 
whole  world 

Mr  J.-WITS  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
t*^e  Senat  !r  for  h's  comments.  As  I  said 
a  moment  ago.  I  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed— naturally,  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  reveal  the  details — but  I  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  the  astuteness  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  the  ex- 
ecutive session  with  Secretary  Rusk 
yesterd?.v  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

May  I  just  conclude,  Mr.  President, 
with  two  brief  points. 

In  my  judgment,  in  addition  to  the 
declaration  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  ar^a.  one  key  point 
is  to  "support  the  political  and  territorial 
integrity  of  ail  the  nations  of  the  area". 
The  second  key.  as  the  President's  state- 
ment indicates,  is  that— 

The  Umted  States  considers  the  gulf  [of 
Aqabal  to  be  .*n  international  waterway  and 
feels  that  a  blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  is 


Illegal  and  potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  The  right  of  free.  Innocent  passage 
of  the  international  waterway  Is  a  vital  In- 
terest of  the  International  conununlty. 

This  carries  forward  the  pledge  given 
in  the  name  of  President  Eisenhower 
by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
to  Israel  when,  after  thoroughly  de- 
feating the  United  Arab  Republic.  Israel 
pulled  its  forces  out  of  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula. This  pledge  asserted  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Finally,  I  hope  that,  after  having 
heard  the  statement  of  the  President, 
and  being  bound  by  the  views  of  the 
majority  and  miiiority  leaders,  and  a 
very  considerable  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  expressed 
yesterday.  State  Department  "spokes- 
men" and  the  officials  down  the  line  in 
the  State  Department  will  not  play  ducks 
and  drakes  with  this  matter,  because 
it  is  too  dangerous.  Their  statements 
must  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
pressed policy  of  the  United  States. 

For  example,  it  is  reported  that  State 
Department  spokesmen  said  that  should 
war  break  out,  the  United  States  will 
not  help  either  side  That  would  not  re- 
deem the  President's  statement,  or  any 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
because  the  President  has  expressly 
called  for  multilateral  action  to  keep  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  open.  The  United  States 
may  very  well  have  to  participate  in 
keeping  the  waterway  open,  by  one 
means  or  another — not  necessarily  with 
troops,  of  course  but.  as  I  said  before,  in 
some  way. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  lower  eche- 
lons in  the  State  Department  will  not 
dilute  the  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
announced  by  the  President,  but  will 
honor  it  as  much  as  we  do  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  re- 
marks which  I  have  just  made  on  the 
very  serious  crisis  in  the  Near  East,  I  ask 
unaiilmous  consent  that  the  folloviing 
items  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
The  statement  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  statement  Issued  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  also  printed 
in  today  s  press;  the  pledges  to  which  I 
referred,  to  wit,  an  excerpt  from  the  aide 
memoire  to  Israels  Foreign  Minister  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles;  the  1956  state- 
ment of  US.  policy  on  Israel  made  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles:  a  reiteration 
of  a  longstanding  policy  of  the  United 
States  made  June  2.  1964,  by  President 
Johnson,  using  almost  the  same  words 
he  used  in  yesterday's  statement — U.S. 
support  for  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  all  countries  in 
the  Near  East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statement  on  the  Mideast  Made  bv  Prfsi- 

DENT  Johnson  at  the  Whitk  Hol-se,  May 

23.  1967 

In  recent  days,  tension  has  signln  arisen 
along  the  armistice  lines  between  Israel  and 
the  Aia.b  states.  The  situation  there  Is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  whole  inter- 
national comjnunlty. 

We  earnestly  supjjort  all  efforts.  In  and  out- 
side the  United  Natloas  and  through  Its  ap- 
propriate organs.  Including  the  Secretary 
General,  to  reduce  tensions  and  to  restore 
stability.  The  Secretary  General  has  gone  to 


the  Near  Ea«t  on  his  mission  of  peace  with 
the  hopes  and  prayers  of  men  of  good  will 
everywhere. 

The  Near  East  links  three  continents.  The 
birthplace  of  civilization  and  of  three  of  the 
world's  great  religions,  it  Is  the  home  of  some 
60  minion  people;  and  the  crossroads  between 
East  and   West. 

The  world  community  has  a  vital  Interest 
In  peace  and  stability  in  the  Near  Ea-st.  one 
that  has  been  expressed  primarily  through 
continuing  United  Nations  action  and  assist- 
ance over  the  past  years. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  a  nation  dedicated 
to  a  world  order  based  on  law  and  mutual 
respect,  has  actively  supported  ellorts  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  Near  East. 

The  danger,  and  it  is  a  grave  danger,  lies 
In  some  miscalculation  arising  from  a  mis- 
understanding  of  the  intentions  and  actions 
of  others. 

THREE    ELEMENTS    OF    DANCER 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  \s 
deeply  concerned,  in  particular,  with  three 
potentially  explosive  aspects  of  the  present 
confrontation. 

First,  we  regret  that  the  general  armistice 
agreements  have  failed  to  prevent  war:ike 
acts  from  the  territory  of  one  against  an- 
other government,  or  against  civilians,  of  ter- 
ritory, under  control  of  another  government. 

Second,  we  are  dismayed  in  the  hurried 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Emerge.icy 
Forces  from  Gaza  and  Slnal  after  more  than 
10  years  of  steadfast  and  effective  service  in 
keeping  the  peace,  without  action  by  either 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. We  continue  to  rec:ard  the  presence  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  area  a  matter  of 
fundamental  importance  and  shall  support 
its   continuance   with    all    possible    vigor. 

Third,  we  deplore  the  recent  build-up  of 
military  forces  and  believe  it  a  matter  of 
urgent  Importance  to  reduce  troop  concen- 
trations. The  status  of  sensitive  areas,  as  the 
Secretary  General  emphasized  in  his  report 
to  the  Security  Council,  such  as  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  is  a  particularly 
important  aspect  of  the  situation 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  add  that  the 
purported  closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to 
Israeli  shipping  has  brought  a  new  and  crave 
dimension  to  the  crisis.  The  United  States 
considers  the  gulf  to  be  an  International 
w  'erwav  find  fee's  thnt  a  blockide  nf  Israel 
shipping  is  Illegal  and  potentially  disastrous 
to  tiie  cause  of  peace.  The  right  of  free,  in- 
nocent passage  of  the  International  waterway 
is  a  vital  interest  of  the  international  com- 
munity. 

UNITED  STATES  SEEKING  CLARIFICATION 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
seeking  clarification  on  this  point.  We  have 
urged  Secretary  General  Thant  to  recognize 
the  sensitivity  of  the  Aqaba  question  and  to 
give  it  the  highest  priority  in  his  discu.ssions 
In  Cairo. 

To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East,  I  wish  to  say  what  three  Presi- 
dents have  said  before — that  the  United 
States  Is  firmly  committed  to  the  support 
of  the  political  Independence  and  territorial 
liitegrlty  of  all  the  nations  of  the  area. 

The  United  States  strongly  opposes  aggres- 
sion by  anyone  in  the  area,  in  any  form, 
overt  or  clandestine.  This  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  led  by  four  Presidents— 
Pres.dent  Truman,  President  Eisenhower, 
President  Kennedy  and  myself — a.s  well  as 
the  policy  of  both  of  our  political  parties. 
The  record  of  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
over  the  past  20  years,  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations,  is  very  clear  on  this  point. 

WANTS  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  ALL 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sought 
to  have  good  relations  with  all  the  states  of 
the  Near  East.  Regrettably,  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  possible,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
our  differences  with  individual  states  of  the 
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area  and  their  differences  with  each  other 
roust  be  worked  out  peacefully  and  in  accord- 
ance with  accepted  international  practice. 

We  have  always  opposed — and  we  oppose 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  this  moment — 
the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  resolve  their 
problems  with  their  neighbors  by  aggression. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so.  And  we  appeal  to 
all  other  peace-loving  nations  to  do  Uke- 
wlse. 

We  call  upon  all  concerned  to  observe  In  a 
spirit  of  restraint  their  solemn  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  general  armistice  agreements.  These 
provide  an  honorable  means  of  preventing 
hostilities  until,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
international  community,  a  peace  with  Jus- 
tice and  honor  can  be  achieved. 

I  have  been  in  close  contact  and  will  in  the 
days  ahead  with  Ambassador  Goldberg  at  the 
United  Nations,  where  we  are  pursuing  the 
matter  with  great  vigor,  and  hope  the  Secu- 
rity Council  can  act  effectively. 

Soviet    Government's    Statement    on    the 
Situation  in  the  Middle  East 

A  situation  giving  rise  to  anxiety  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  interests  of  peace  and  Inter- 
national security  has  been  taking  shape  In 
the  Near  East  in  recent  weeks. 

After  the  armed  attack  by  Israeli  forces  on 
the  territory  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic 
on  April  7  of  this  year.  Israel's  ruling  circles 
continued  aggravating  the  atmosphere  of 
military  psychosis  in  this  country. 

Leading  statesmen  including  Foreign  Min- 
ister Ebaii.  openly  called  for  large-scale  Is- 
raeli "punitive"  operations  against  Syria  and 
the  striking  of  "a  decisive  blow"  upon  her 

The  defen.-e  and  foreign  policy  committees 
of  the  Knesset  (Parliament)  on  May  9 
granted  the  Government  powers  for  military 
operations  against  Syria.  Israeli  troops  moved 
to  the  frontiers  of  Syria  were  alerted.  Mobili- 
zation was  proclaimed  In  the  country. 
encouragement   seen 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  Israel  could  not  act 
in  this  way  if  not  for  the  direct  and  Indirect 
encouragement  It  had  for  its  position  from 
certain  imperi::l;st  circles  which  seek  to  bring 
back  colonial  oppression  to  Arab  lands 

These  circles  regard  Israel  in  the  pre-ent 
conditions  as  the  main  force  against  Arab 
countries,  which  pursue  an  Independent  na- 
tional pulley  and  resist  pressure  from  impe- 
rialism. ^ 

Isr.aell  extremists  apparently  hoped  to  take 
byria  by  i,iirpr!se  and  deal  a  blow  at  It  single- 
handed.  But  they  miscalculated.  Showing 
soadanty  with  the  courageous  struggle  of 
the  Syrian  people  who  are  upholding  their 
independence  and  .sovereign  rights,  the  Arab 
states— the  United  Arab  Republic.  Iraq  Al- 
geria, Yemen.  Leb.mon.  Kuwait.  Sudan' and 
Jordan— declared  their  determination  to  help 
Syria  m  the  event  of  an  attack  by  Israel. 

U.N.  FORCES  RECALLED 

The  United  Arab  Republic  honoring  Its 
allied  commitments  for  Joint  defense  with 
byria.  took  steps  to  contain  the  aggression, 

Coasiderlng  that  the  presence  of  United 
^at!ons  troops  in  the  Gaza  area  and  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  would  give  Israel  in  this  situation 
advant,.ges  for  staging  a  military  provoca- 
tion against  Arab  countries,  the  V.KS.  Gov- 
ernment asked  the  United  Nations  to  pull 
out  its  troops  from  this  area. 

A  number  of  Arab  states  voiced  their 
readiness  to  place  their  armed  forces  at  the 
dlspos.U  of  the  Joint  Arab  Command  to  repel 
Israeli  a^'i;resslon. 

As  is  known,  the  Soviet  Government 
WMned  the  Government  of  Israel  In  connec- 
tion with  the  April  7  armed  provocation,  that 
It  will  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequences of  Us  aggressive  policy.  It  appears 
that  a  reasonable  approach  has  not  yet  tri- 
umphed in  Tel  Aviv.  As  a  result,  Israel  Is 
again  to  blame  for  a  dangerous  aggravation  of 
tension  in  the  Near  East. 


COLONIAL    AIM    CHARGED 

The  question  arises:  What  Interests  does 
the  State  of  Israel  serve  by  pursuing  such  a 
policy?  If  they  calculate  In  Tel  Aviv  that  It 
will  play  the  role  of  a  colonial  overseer  of 
the  Imperialist  powers  over  the  peoples  of 
the  Arab  East,  there  Is  no  need  to  prove  the 
groundlessness  of  such  calculations  In  this 
age  when  the  peoples  of  whole  continents 
have  shaken  off  the  fetters  of  colonial  op- 
pression and  are  now  building  an  Independ- 
ent life. 

For  decades  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  giv- 
ing all-round  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Arab  countries  In  their  Just  struggle  for 
national  liberation  against  colonialism  and 
for  the  advancement  of  their  economy. 

But  let  no  one  have  any  doubts  about  the 
fact  that  should  anyone  try  to  unleash  ag- 
gression In  the  Near  East,  he  would  be  met 
not  only  with  the  united  strength  of  Arab 
countries  but  also  with  strong  opposition  to 
aggression  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
peace-loving  states. 

on,  MONOPOLIES  accused 
It  Is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  the  peoples  have  no  interest  in 
kindling  a  military  conflict  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  Is  only  a  handful  of  colonial  oil  mo- 
nopolies and  their  hangers-on  who  can  be 
Interested  in  such  a  conflict.  It  Is  only  the 
forces  of  Imperialism,  with  Israel  following 
In  the  wake  of  their  policy,  that  can  be  in- 
terested In  it. 

The  Soviet  Government  keeps  a  close  watch 
on  the  developments  In  the  Near  East.  It 
proceeds  from  the  fact  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  area  directly 
adjacent  to  the  Soviet  borders  meets  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  Soviet  peoples. 

With  due  account  taken  of  the  situation. 
the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  and  will  continue 
to  do  everything  In  its  power  to  prevent  a  vio- 
lation of  peace  and  security  In  the  Near  East 
and  safeguard  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
peoples. 

Pledge  of  John  Poster  Dulles 
On  Feb.  1.  1957,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
said  In  an  aide  memoire  to  Israel's  Foreign 
Minister,  Abba  Eban: 

"With  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
access  thereto,  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  gulf  comprehends  International 
waters  and  that  no  nation  has  the  right 
to  prevent  free  and  Innocent  passage  in  the 
gulf  and  through  the  straits  giving  access 
thereto.  We  have  In  mind  not  only  com- 
mercial usage,  but  the  passage  of  pilgrims 
on  religious  missions,  which  should  be  fully 
respected. 

"In  the  absence  of  some  overriding  deci- 
sion to  the  contrary,  as  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  United  States,  on  be- 
half of  vessels  of  United  States  registry.  Is 
prepared  to  exercise  the  right  of  free  and 
Innocent  passage  and  to  Join  with  others 
to  secure  general  recognition  of  this  right." 


Statement  of  SECR^rtART  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  Before  Senate  Committee 
ON  Foreign  Relations.  FErRUARy  24,  1956 

The  preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel  is 
what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  essential  goals 
of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

COMMTTNIQUE    ISSUED    BY    PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 
AND    PREMIER    ESHKOL,    JUNE     1964 

The  President  [Johnson]  welcomed  as- 
surances of  Israel's  deep  concern,  which  the 
United  States  shares,  for  peace  In  the  area. 

He  reiterated  to  Prime  Minister  Eshkol  US 
support  for  the  territorial  Integrity  and 
political  Independence  of  all  countries  In  the 
Near  East  and  emphasized  the  firm  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  ngg-ession  and 
the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  against 
any  country  In  the  region. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also  wish 
to  call  attention  to  elements  in  the  Rus- 
sian statement  we  know  will  not  break 


through  to  the  Soviet  people  themselves 
as  we  wish  it  would.  I  refer  here  to  the 
mischief  contained  in  the  statement  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  Israel 
would  not  be  acting  as  it  has  been  were 
it  not  for  direct  and  indirect  encourage- 
ment by  "certain  imperialist  circles 
which  seek  to  bring  back  colonial  op- 
pression to  Arab  lands" 

That  really  is  the  worst  kind  of  mis- 
representation. The  Arab  lands  are  in- 
dependent. They  are  independent  be- 
cause the  West  was  anxious  to  have  them 
become  independent. 

In  addition,  we  can  see  that  Mr.  Nas- 
sers  claim — apparently  encouraged  by 
the  Soviet  Union — that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  the  Strait  of  Tiran  are  territorial 
waters  of  the  Arab  States  is  a  charade 
intended  to  deceive  mankind.  I  do  not 
think  mankind  is  going  to  be  "taken  in" 
by  such  insupportable  claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  continue  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  that  at  some  time 
the  truth  may  break  through  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  themselves. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  no  presen- 
tation of  this  matter  would  be  complete 
without  paying  tribute  to  the  very  great 
restraint  being'  exercised  by  Israel  itself, 
as  counseled  by  our  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  and  the  President.  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Eshkol's  suggestion  that 
the  troops  on  each  side  of  the  border  be 
drawn  back,  and  equally,  Israeli  forbear- 
ance in  not  pressing  the  issue  in  the 
Strait  of  Tiran.  either  with  reference  to 
an  Israeli  ship  or  ships  going  to  Israel, 
is  most  commendable.  I  hope  this  Israeli 
statesmanship  will  be  reciprocated  and 
make  a  contribution  to  maintaining 
peace  in  this  area. 

Finally.  I  hope  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  not  be  satisfied  only  with  a  settle- 
ment of  this  immediate  crisis,  but  will 
insist  that  there  must  be  a  settlement  of 
the  underlying  troubles  in  the  Middle 
East  so  there  can  be  enduring  peace  and 
prosperity  for  all  in  that  area. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Drafts  of  Proposed  Legislation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Small 
Business  Administration.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  two  bills,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  authorizing  legislation 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies (With  accompanying  papers i;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Grants  for  Basic  Scientitic 
Research 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defence,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  grants  for  basic  scientific  research, 
for  the  calendar  year  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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REPORT   OF  COMPmOlXm  GZNEBAL 

A  le'ter   from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  U:iUed  states,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.    a    report   on   audit   of   Federal   SaMngs 
and  Lean  Insurance  Corporation  supervised 
by  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  for  the 
perli->d    July    1.    1963,   through    December   H. 
1965   I  with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
nr-nmlttee    on    Government    Operations. 
Detebminatioss  Relating  to  Constrcctiom 
Payments     Due      Frcm     the     Highland- 
Hanover     AND     Upper     Bluft     Irrigation 
Districts.  Missolri  River  Basin   Project, 
Wyoming 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  submitting  determinations  re- 
lating to  construction  payments  due  the 
United  States  from  the  Highland-Hanover 
and  Upper  Bluff  Irrigation  Districts  of  the 
Hanover-BlufT  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Cm.vcession-  Co.ntract  in  Carter 
Barron  AMPrTHE.\TRE,  Washington.  DC 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
a  proposed  concession  contract  In  the  Carter 
Barron  Ampitheatre  Washington,  DC.  iwith 
accompanying  papers  i :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 


REPORTS  OF  CO-VnUTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Cominlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment 

S.  983  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  A?t 
of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  subsequent  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967  i  Rept. 
No.  289). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

3.  9  A  bill  to  authorize  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs,  on-the-farm  training  pro- 
grams, and  certain  flight  training  under 
chapter  34  or  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
to  Increase  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances paid  under  such  chapter,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept    So   290' 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  M-   HRU:SKA 

S  1853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
and  when  reported  from  that  committee,  to 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

S  1854  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  when  re- 
ported from  that  committee,  to  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

iS«e  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hruska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  app>ear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr   HARRIS  i  for  Mr  Hart)  : 

S   1855.   A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Sebastian 
Rejon-Delgado    (Sebastian    Rejon);    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  NELSON 

S  1856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  minlt.  whether 
or  not  dressed,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  rema-lcs  of  Mr  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  hearing  i 

By  Mr   MCCARTHY 

S.  1857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lntemal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduction 
of  certain  additional  moving  expenses  of  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


By  Mr  DIRKSEN: 
S    1858.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 

•An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  oi  tr.iaemirlcs  used  in  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  pro. Isions  of  international 
conventions,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved Julv  5.  1946.  as  amended,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlcl.^ry 
By  Mr  PEARSON : 

S.  1859  A  bin  to  provide  that  section  315 
of  the  CommunlC'itions  Act  of  1934  shall  not 
apply  to  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent ana  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

{See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Pe.*rson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  1860.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  procedure 
whereby  attorneys  representing  successful 
claimants  for  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid  reasonable  fees  for  their  services  out  of 
the  piist-due  benefits  to  which  such  claim- 
ants are  entitled;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.   ERVIN    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  ( 

S.  1861    A   bni    to   authorize    the   State   of 

North  Carolina  to  lease  a  portion  of  the  Fort 

Macon  Military  Reservation  for  certain  pur- 

I>oses:   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr    SPARKMAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 

MclNTYRE.   Mr    Bennett.   Mr.  Percy. 

Mr    Tower,  and  Mr    Brooke l  : 

S  1862  A  bill  to  amend  the  authorizing 
legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
Instratlon,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  vihich  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By   Mr    SPARKMAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Proxmire    and    Mr    McIntyrei: 

S.  1863  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  small  business  Investment 
companies:   to  the  C<jmmlttee  on  Finance. 

(S'?e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   MORSE 

S.  1864  A  bill  to  define  and  regulate  the 
practice  of  psychology  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.   Morse  when   he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  1 
Bv  Mr   TALM.ADGE 

S  1865  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bertha  Itur- 
rloz  Arteche;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr    TALMADOE    (for  himself.  Mr. 
MfSKiE  and  Mr    Bennett)  : 

S  1866.  A  bill  to  close  loopholes  in  parts 
3  and  4  of  schedule  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  that  the 
provisions  in  such  parte  for  fabrics  in  chief 
value  of  wool  shall  also  apply  to  fabrics  in 
chief  weight  of  wool,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr   DODD: 

S  1867  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans" 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Us  Jurisdiction  and 
functions,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

S.  1868.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  promotion 
of  certain  retired  officers  of  the  Navy  and 
tile  Marine  Corps  who  we-e  retired  for  phys- 
ical disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dooo  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings  ) 

By  Mr   STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland) 

S.  1869  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
real  property  to  the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


FEDERAL  FIREARMS  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  which  I  am  introducing, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 
Its  title  is  'Federal  Firearm.s  Amend- 
ments of  1967  "  It  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred 

The  bill  'S.  1853)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hrusk.^.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  then  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  bUl 
is  similar  to  that  which  was  introduced 
by  me  in  the  89th  Congress,  S.  3767.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  firearms  bills  last 
year,  there  were  discussions  between 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  as  to  areas  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  those  committees. 

An  arrangement  was  worked  out 
whereby  any  such  bills  would  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then,  upon  being  re- 
ported, to  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  for  such  attention  as  that 
committee  wished  to  give  them. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  i  Mr  Cannon  1 .  I  would 
welcome  his  comment  as  to  whether  that 
arrangement  would  be  agreeable  again 
this  year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him,  is  this  bill  substantially  the  same 
as  the  one  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  last  year,  and  was  considered  by 
the  Committep  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON  Is  it  substantially  the 
.same  as  the  bill  that  was  finally  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but 
did  not  reach  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  That  is  correct.  With 
the  exception  of  some  minor  technical 
changes  and  improvements,  it  is  the 
same  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
there  was  an  understanding  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Senator's  bill,  and  the  sub- 
ject generallv,  which  iiicluded  the  .'i- 
c.r.ed  Dodd  gun  bill.  Those  bills  v\ere 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary pursuant  to  agreement,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  and  when  they 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, they  would  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Coinmerre,  for  appro- 
priate consideration  of  the  Items  relat- 
ing to  interstate  commerce, 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  permit,  that  the  .same  procedure  be 
followed  this  time  with  reference  to  this 
bill,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  the  time  it  is  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
it  then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  further  consideration, 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  That  imderstanding 
would  be  eminently  satisfactory,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
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this  procedure  be  followed  In  the  refer- 
ence of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CANNON,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  I  can  say  further,  that 
I  have  conferred  with  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  He  is  also  agreeable  to  the 
extension  of  last  year's  arrangement  in 
this  connection. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
a  long  statement  in  connection  with  this 
bill  at  this  time. 

So  far  as  firearms  control  legislation 
is  concerned,  the  i.ssue  is  not  whether 
we  should  have  such  legislation  or  not. 
The  issue  is  what  kind  of  legislation  we 
should  have.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  trying 
to  reconcile  the  lawful  and  wholesome 
use  of  firearms  by  20  to  30  million  Amer- 
icans with  the  necessity  of  trying  to 
keep  the  guns  sold  in  this  country  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people.  In 
due  time.  I  proiX)se  to  make  a  longer 
statement,  but  for  the  time  being,  I  shall 
briefly  discuss  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

DIGEST    OF    HHUSKA    FIREAR.MS    CONTROL    BILL 

First,  Mail-order  sales  of  handguns  to 
minors  prohibited : 

No  carrier  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce may  deliver  any  handgim  to  any 
person  under  21  years  of  age. 

Second.  Mail-order  and  out-of-State 
sales  restrictions: 

ia>  No  manufacturer  or  dealer  may  ship 
any  handgun  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  any  person,  except  a  li- 
censed manufacturer  or  dealer,  imless  a 
sworn  statement  is  submitted  to  the 
shipper  by  the  prospective  recipient  that 
he,  first,  is  at  least  21  years  of  age:  sec- 
ond, is  not  prohibited  by  Federal  or  State 
law  or  local  ordinance  from  receiving  or 
possessing  the  handgun;  and  third,  dis- 
closes the  title,  true  name,  and  address 
of  the  principal  law  enforcement  oflBcer 
of  the  locality  to  which  the  handgun  will 
be  shipped. 

lb  I  No  manufacturer  or  dealer  may 
sell  a  handgun  over  the  counter  to  out- 
of-State  residents  unless  a  sworn  state- 
ment is  submitted  by  the  prospective  re- 
cipient containing  the  information  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)  above. 

Third,  Presale  notice  and  waiting  pe- 
riod: 

Prior  to  shipment  or  over-the-coimter 
sales  to  out-of-state  residents,  the  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer  must  forward  the 
sworn  statement  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mail — return  receipt  requested — to 
the  local  law  enforcement  officer  named 
in  the  statement.  The  statement  must 
contain  a  full  description — excluding  se- 
ri'il  number — of  the  firearm  to  be 
shipped.  The  .seller  must  receive  a  return 
receipt  evidencing  delivery  of  the  letter, 
or  evidence  that  such  letter  ha.'-,  been  re- 
turned because  of  the  refusal  of  the  local 
law  enforcement  tfflccr  to  accept  such 
letter. 

A  dealer  then  nuist  delay  deliverj-  to  the 
purcha.ser  for  7  days  after  he  has  received 
the  return  receipt  or  notice  of  refusal. 

Tlic  Govprnor  of  any  State  may  desig- 
nate an  official  in  hi.s  State  to  receive 
notincaticn  of  handuun  purchases  for 
his  State  or  any  part  thereof. 

Fourth.  Unlawful  acts:  The  act  of  a 


manufacturer  or  dealer  shipping  any 
firearm  in  interstate  commerce  to  any 
person  in  any  State  where  the  receipt  of 
the  firearm  by  such  person  would  violate 
any  statute  of  that  State  is  prohibited. 

The  act  of  knowingly  transmitting  in 
commerce  or  by  mail  any  sworn  state- 
ment containing  any  false  information 
as  to  any  material  fact  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  firearm  is  prohibited. 

The  act  of  knowingly  making  a  false 
written  or  oral  statement,  furnishing 
false  or  deceiving  identification  to  any 
licensed  dealer,  manufacturer,  or  im- 
porter for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
firearm  is  prohibited. 

The  act  of  transporting  into  or  receiv- 
ing a  firearm  by  a  resident  of  any  State 
from  outside  the  State  if  it  were  unlaw- 
ful for  him  to  purchase  or  possess  a  fire- 
arm in  his  own  State  is  prohibited. 

Fifth.  Written  notice  to  carrier:  No 
manufacturer  or  dealer  may  deliver  any 
package  containing  a  firearm  to  any  car- 
rier for  transportation  or  shipment  in 
commerce  without  prior  written  notice 
to  the  carrier. 

Sixth.  Requirements  for  obtaining 
Federal  licenses  as  manufacturer  or 
dealer: 

(a)  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age. 

(b)  The  applicant  must  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  a  firearm  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

(c)  The  applicant  must  not  have  failed 
to  disclose  any  material  fact  or  made 
false  statements  in  connection  with  the 
application. 

Seventh.  License  fees:  The  fee  for  a 
manufacturer's  or  pawnbroker's  license 
shall  be  $50  a  year;  for  a  dealer's  license, 
$25  for  the  first  year  and  $10  for  each 
renewal  year. 

Eighth.  Ammunition,  components,  and 
sawed-off  rifles  and  shotguns  removed 
from  coverage. 

Ammunition,  ammimition  compo- 
nents, and  minor  parts  of  a  firearm — 
such  as  springs,  barrels,  sights,  and  ac- 
cessories— are  removed  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Firearms  with  overall  lengths  of  less 
than  26  inches — such  as  short-barreled 
rifles  and  shotguns — mufflers  and  silenc- 
ers are  removed  from  the  application  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  These  items 
are  covered  in  the  National  Firearms  Act 
of  1934. 

Ninth.  Penalty  provisions:  The  exist- 
ing penalty  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act — a  maximum  fine  of  $5,000 
and  a  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  of 
2  years — are  increased  to  maximums  of 
$10,000  and  10  years,  but  all  sentenced 
offenders  are  made  eligible  for  parole  as 
the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole  may  determine. 

CHANGES     IN     NEW     HRUSKA     BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day. S.  1853,  is  essentially  the  same  as 
S.  3767,  my  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  in  the  89th  Congress.  Three 
amendments  of  a  perfecting  and  techni- 
cal nature  have  been  added  to  this  year's 
bill.  The  first  simply  adds  the  words  "cr 
possession"  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  bill  which  would  amend  section 
2(c)  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  This 
addition  would  insure  that  the  provisions 
of  the  section  apply  to  all  State  firearms 
control  laws. 


The  second  amendment  clarifies  the 
provision  in  section  2  of  the  b;ll  which 
adds  a  new  section  2<1)  to  the  existing 
law.  The  new  language  speciHcally  spells 
out  the  form  required  of  the  purchaser 
of  a  handgun  through  the  mails  or  over 
the  counter  if  he  attempts  to  obtain  one 
from  a  dealer  outside  of  his  State  of 
residence.  Also,  provision  is  made  for  the 
attachment  of  a  permit  where  applica- 
ble State  or  local  law  so  requires. 

The  third  amendment  modifies  section 
6  of  the  bill  which  adds  a  new  section  11 
to  the  existing  law.  The  change  adds 
references  to  two  additional  Federal  laws 
which  regulate  firearms,  the  National 
Firearms  Act  of  1934  and  section  1715  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
sure that  the  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  which  the  bill  proposes  will 
not  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  other 
existing  Federal  firearms  laws. 

SUPPORT    FOR    HRUSKA    BILLS 

The  two  bills  I  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress  to  amend  existing  Federal  fire- 
arms control  laws,  S.  3767  and  S.  3878, 
have  received  widespread  support.  Both 
bills  have  been  formally  endorsed  by  sev- 
eral groups  vitally  concerned  with  fire- 
arms legislation.  The  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation  and  the  Sporting 
Arms  Manufacturing  Institute,  groups 
which  represent  all  major  manufactur- 
ers, publicly  announced  their  endorse- 
ment of  both  bills  in  recent  testimony 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  National  Rifle  Association  an- 
nounced its  endorsement  of  my  National 
Act  bill,  S.  3878,  last  December,  and  its 
endorsement  of  my  Federal  Act  bill,  S. 
3767.  at  its  annual  convention  here  in 
Washington  last  month. 

In  addition,  key  ofBcials  of  major  con- 
servation groups  including  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  and  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  have  expressed  their  general  sup- 
port of  the  principal  provisions  of  both 
bills, 

SUBSTITUTE    FOR    DODD    AND    ADMINISTRATION 
FIREARMS    BILLS 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  S.  1853  as  a 
substitute  for  other  pending  firearms 
bills  in  a  future  session  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  bill,  which  is  directed  at  the  real  of- 
fender in  the  family  of  firearms;  namely, 
the  handgun,  and  which  is  designed  to 
assist  the  States  to  implement  and  to 
enforce  effectively  their  statutes  con- 
trolling handguns,  will  be  an  infinite 
improvement  over  S.  1.  It  will  be  much 
more  highly  acceptable  in  that  it  does 
not  wander  off  into  areas  of  legislation 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  or  competence 
of  this  Judiciary  Committee;  namely, 
the  field  of  imports  and  also  of  destruc- 
tive devices. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  would  giye 
each  State's  law  enforcement  oflicers 
positive  and  timely  notice  of  a  contem- 
plated sale  and  delivery  of  handguns. 
They  could  then  take  such  action  as 
would  be  indicated. 

Thus,  the  States  would  truly  and  ef- 
fectively receive  "assistance"  in  enforc- 
ini?  the  State  firearms  control  laws. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  would  make 
a  consti-uctive  and  subst?ntia!  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  significant  problems  in  the  firearms 
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commerce  ir.  "his  couiito'.  namely,  the 
purchase  of  handguns  by  mail  order — 
or  over  the  counter  In  the  case  of  nonres- 
idents— in  circumvention  or  violation  of 
the  State  law  which  should  prevail. 

This  bill  would  operate  effectively 
without  harsh  impact  and  without  un- 
warranted restrictions  and  requirements 
which  would  be  visited  otherwise  upon 
those  persons  who  own  and  use  firearms 
in  a  lawful  manner. 

By  its  very  nature.  :he  ha;id^'un  is  the 
most  troubles:  :r.e  a:iri  d;f!i--u;t  factor  In 
unlawfully  u.-td  :i:>  arii;^  Ii.-.  .-^ize  .".ti::;:. 
and  compac:r'.e.->s  make  it  easy  to  carry, 
to  conceal,  to  .-.tore,  to  transport,  or  dis- 


pose of.  All  these  features  and  others 
make  it  a  very  effective  weapon  in  com- 
mission of  cnmes  and  violence.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  observe,  control,  and  to  police. 

Its  status  as  tne  most  formidable  and 
most  frequently  used  tool  of  the  crimi- 
nal is  well  recognized  and  established  by 
first,  the  existence  in  many  States  of 
laws  controlling  the  handgun;  and  sec- 
ond, by  statistics  on  its  unlawful  and 
criminal  use  in  crimes  of  violence. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  cope 
effectively  with  this  problem.  Also,  it 
will  recognize  and  have  regard  for  the 
20  million  Americans  who  are  active 
users  of  firearms  in  a  lawful,  wholesome. 


and  brnefu-ial  manner  It  is  my  hope  It 
will  recfivt'  .--liitabU'  study  and  favorable 
action  by  tlie  conuni'.lei.'  and  by  the  Seri- 
ate 

Mr,  Pre.vidt.  nt.  two  documents  have 
been  prepared  pertaining  to  the  bill  I 
introduce.  One  is  a  comparison  with 
major  provisioris  of  S.  1  and  amendment 
No.  90.  The  second  Is  an  exhibit  shuwing 
how  the  present  Federal  Firearms  Act 
would  be  amended  by  the  bill  wiiich  is 
being  introduced.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  documents  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordired. 


Matj 
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Comparison  of  major  features  of  Hruska  bill  and  other  firearms  bills: 


S     1853 
iHruska  bill) 

Rflatxo^- ihip  to  existing  Federal  /aw 
1     .\menas    Federal    Firearms   Act   of    1938 
(15   use.  901-9101. 

HANDCUNS 

1  Affidavit    prcx:edure    required    for    mail- 
order   sdles 

2  Affidavit   required    for   over-the-counter 
sales  to  nonresidents. 

3  No  sulii  prohibition. 

4  Must  be  21  to  purchase. 

SIFLES   A.VD   SHOTGUNS 

1  No   such    provision    (but   see   unlawful 
acts  section) . 

2  No  such  provision. 

3.   No  such  requirement. 

IMPORTS 

1.   No  specia:  restrictions. 


DE:-^rRi'cnvT  devices 
1    No    provisions.    Hrvska    proposes    that 
they  be  covered  by  amendment  of  National 
Firearms  Act  •  M.achlne  Gun  Act). 


1  Dealers     $25  llrst   ye^r.   810   there.i.'ter. 

2  Manuf  icturers  and  Importers:    $50. 

3  Pawnbrokers    $50 

4  Destructive  devices;  no  special  fee. 

LICENSING    REQflRf  Wi^N  rS 

1  .\ppllcant  must  be  21 

2  Must  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Federal 
Firearms   Act  from  shipping  firearms. 

3  Must  not  make  false  statements;  must 
disclose  ma'-ertal  facts 

4  Covered  by  2  above. 

5.  No  such  re  i  ilrfment. 

6.  No  such  requirement. 

AM.VirNiTlnN    AND    MINOR    PAKTS 

1    These  I'.cr.s  are  removed  from  coverage. 

t7NL.\wr'ni.    ACTS 

1  Dealers  car.  t  ship  firearms  Interstate  in 
violation  of  a:w  st.ite  law. 

2  Must  ^'i'.-^  written  notice  to  carrier  of 
firearms  shliKr.-^nt 

3  Individ.  I  s  can't  bring  rlrearrr.s  Into 
state  of  resiil- ■  ce  In  violation  of  Federal, 
state  and  1  -cal  .  ix 

4.   No  such  requirement. 


5  Buyer  car.'  krio-a-iri.^'.v  mike  false  state- 
ments or  r:;Nrf  pre.ser.t  material  facts  to 
dealer  for  any  sale  ^f  any  firearm. 


S.  1  (As  Introduced) 
(Dodd  bill) 
Relationship  to  existing  Federal  law 
1    Same  as  8.  1853. 


HANDGUNS 

1.  Mall-order  sales  prohibited. 

2.  Prohibits  such  sales. 

3.  Prohibits  imports  of  military  surpltia 
handguns. 

4.  Same  requirement. 

RIFLED   AND   SHOTGUNS 

1.  Affidavit  required  for  mall-order  sales. 

2  Prohibits  mall-order  sales  of  military 
surplus. 

3.  Must  be  18  to  purchase. 

IMPORTS 

1  In  addition  to  embargoes  cited  above. 
Imports  must:  meet  "recognized  safety 
standards.  "  be  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for,  or  adaptable  to.  sport- 
ing purposes. 

DESTHUCriVE    DEVICES 

1.  Prior  police  approval  required  for  sale. 


2  Embargo  on  Imports  Including  weapons 
covered  by  'Machine  Gun  Act." 

LICrNSE    FEES 

1.  Same  provision. 

2  »500 

3  $""50 

4  $1,000  or  dealers,  manufacturers.  Im- 
porters. 

LICENSING    REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Same  requirement. 
2    Similar  requirement. 

3.  Similar  requirement. 

4  Must  not  have  violated  provisions  of 
the  Feder.il  Act. 

5.  Must  be  "likely  to  maintain  operations 
In  compliance  with   the  Act." 

6    Mu  t  have  "business  premises  " 

AMMUNITION    AND    MINOR    PARTS 

1.  Ammunition  (except  for  destructive  de- 
vices)   and  parts  removed   from  coverage. 

tJNLAWFUL    ACTS 

1.  No  such  provision. 

2  Similar  requirements,  but  package  mint 
be  labeled. 

3.  No  such  requirement. 


4.  Can't  cross  state  lines  with  a  firearm 
with  Intent  to  commit  a  felony  (up  to  10 
years  term  and  $10,000  fine) . 

5  Unlawful  for  dealer  to  sell  any  firearm 
to  any  person  without  complete  Identifica- 
tion and  meet  age  and  residence  requlre- 
me-^ts  previously  stated;  dealer  absolutely 
criminally  liable  If  buyer  may  not  lawfully 
receive  firearms  by  reason  of  Federal  or  state 
law.  and  local  ordinance  (no  element  of 
scienter  required) . 


Ame.vdment   No.    90   TO   S.    1 

(Administration  bill) 

i?e/afions/iip  to  existing  Federal  law 

1.  Repeals  Federal  Firearms  Act.  adds  new 

chapter  to  Federal  Criminal  Code  (Title  13 

of  the  United  States  Code). 

HANDGUNS 

1.  Same  prohibition  as  S.  1. 

2.  Same  prohibition  as  S.  I. 

3.  Same  prohibition  as  S.  I. 

4.  Same  requirement. 

RIFLE.S   A.VD   -SilOTCUNS 

1.  Prohibits  mall-order  sales. 

2.  Same  prohibition  as  S.  1. 

3.  Same  requirement  as  S.  1. 

IMPORTS 

1.  Same  requirement  as  S.  1  except  that 
requirement  of  "recognized  safety  stand- 
ards" Is  eliminated. 


DBSTRUCrrVE   DEVICES 

I.  Same  requirement  as  S.  1. 
3.  Same  requirement  as  S.  1. 

LICENSE    TEES 

1.  Same  provision  as  S.-I853  and  S.  1. 

2.  Same  as  S.  1. 

3.  Same  as  S.  1. 

4.  Same  as  S.  1. 

LICENSING    REQUIRE  MFN-T3 

1.  Same  requirement. 

2.  Similar  requirement. 

3.  Similar  requirement. 

4.  Same  as  S.  1. 

5.  Same  as  S.  1. 

6.  Same  as  S.  1. 

AMMUNITION    AND    MINOE    PARTS 

I.  Same  provisions  as  S  1 

UNLAwrUL    ACTS 

1.  No  stich  provision. 

2.  Same  requirement  as  S.  1. 

3.  No  such  requirement. 

4.  Same  as  S.  1. 


5.  Similar  requirements  to  S  1:  however, 
no  criminal  liability  attached  to  dealer  un- 
less he  has  "reasonable  c:ui.sp  to  believe" 
the  sale  is  in  violation  of  state  or  local  law. 


S.   1853— Continued 

(Hruska  bill) 

RelJt:on.'i'i\p  to  existing  Federal  law 

PENALTIES 

1  Prciciit  pcn.ilty  provisions  of  Federal 
Flrcarni.s  .^ct  are  increased  from  maximum 
fine  of  $2,000  and  5  years  Imprisonment  to 
$10,000  line  and  up  to  10  years  imprisonment, 
t3ut  eligibility  for  parole  is  given  to  the 
Boivrd  cl  Parole  at  any  time  after  Imprlson- 
mer.t 


S     1833 
[A.  bill  to  ame:;d  the  Federal  Firearms  Act) 

Br  It  inactcd  bj'  the  Striate  arid  House 
of  Htpresentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
Arn.erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  tlie  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52 
Stat    1250 1    is  amended  to  read: 

"That  as   used   m   tills  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  person'  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
'Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

"(3)  The  term  'lnterst,ate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means  commerce  between  any  State 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State,  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within  any 
possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 


"(41  The  term  'firearm',  except  when  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  means  any 
weapon,  manufactured  after  the  year  1898, 
by  what-soever  name  known,  which  will,  or  Is 
designed  to.  or  which  may  be  readily  con- 
verted to.  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  by 
the  action  of  an  explosive  or  the  frame  or 
receiver  of  any  such   weapon. 

"i5)  The  term  'handgun'  means  any 
pistol  or  revolver  originally  designed  to  be 
fired  by  the  use  of  a  single  hand  and  which 
is  designed  to  fire  or  capable  of  firing  fixed 
cartridge  ammunition,  or  any  other  firearm 
originally  designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a 
single  hand. 

"(6)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing or  importing  firearms  for  purposes  of 
sale  or  distribution.  The  term  'licensed 
manufacturer'  means  any  such  person  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


"i7)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  firearms  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  or  any  person  engaged  In 
the  business  of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of 
manufacturing  or  fitting  barrels,  stocks,  or 
trigger  mechanisms  to  firearms,  or  any  per- 
son who  is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  'li- 
censed dealer'  means  any  dealer  who  Is 
Ucensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

I 

"(8)  The  term  'pawnbroker'  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  In- 
cludes the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  for  any  firearm  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  loaned  thereon. 

"(9)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee. 

"(10)  The  term  'crime  of  violence'  Includes 
voluntary  manslaughter,  murder,  rape,  may- 
hem, kidnapping,  robbery,  burglary,  house- 
breaking, extortion  accompanied  by  threats 
of  violence,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  any  offense 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year,  arson  punishable  as  a  felony,  or  an 
attempt  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing  of- 
fenses 


S.  1   (As  Introduced ) — Continued 

(Dodd  bill) 
Relationship  to  existing  Federal  law 

PENALTIES 

1.  No  such  provision,  but  see   .;?4  In  Un- 
lawful Acts  section. 


Federal  Firearms  Act 

(As  Amended  to  September  15,  1965) 

United  States  Code,  Title  15,  Section  901- 

010 


Sec.  901.  Definitions:  As  used  In  this  chap- 
ter- (1)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion. 


(2)  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" means  commerce  between  any  State, 
Territory,  or  possession  (not  including  the 
Canal  Zone),  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State,  Territory,  or 
possession  (not  Including  the  Canal  Zone), 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within  any 
Territory  or  possession  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "firearm"  means  any 
weapon,  by  whatever  name  known,  which  is 
designed  to  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles 
by  the  action  of  an  explosive  and  a  firearm 
muffler  or  firearm  silencer,  or  any  part  or 
parts  of  such  weapon. 


(4)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufactvue  or  Im- 
portation of  firearms,  or  ammunition  or 
cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets,  or  propel- 
lent powder  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribu- 
tion; and  the  term  "licensed  manufacturer" 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

(5)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  firearms 
or  ammunition  or  cartridge  cases,  primers, 
bullets  or  propellent  powder,  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  or  any  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  manufactur- 
ing or  fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  trigger 
mechanisms,  or  breech  mechanisms  to  fire- 
arms, and  the  term  "licensed  dealer"  means 
any  such  person  licensed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 


Amendment  No.  90  to  S.  1 — Continued 

(Administration  bill) 

Relationship  to  existing  Federal  law 

penalties 

1.  Same  as  S.  1. 


Comment 


No  change  In  the  definition  of  "p>erson" 


"State"  Is  defined  to  simplify  and  clarify 
various  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Canal 
Zone  is  Included  in  the  definition.  Previ- 
ously, for  tmknown  reasons,  it  wvs  excluded. 

"Interstate  commerce"  has  been  modified 
to  reflect  the  new  definition  of  "state." 


"Firearm"  has  been  modified  to  exclude 
antique  weapons  made  prior  to  1898.  Muf- 
flers, silencers  and  minor  parts  removed  from 
coverage.  MufHers  and  silencers  are  covered 
by  the  National  Act.  "Frame"  and  "receiver" 
are  Included. 


The  definition  of  "handgun"  Is  new.  This 
Is  necessary  because  of  mail-order  restric- 
tions placed  on  handguns  in  new  provisions. 


"Manufacturer"  has  been  redefined  to  ex- 
clude manufacturers  of  ammunition,  primers 
and  powders.  Also,  minor  changes  are  made 
in  style. 


"Dealer"  has  been  redefined  to  exclude  am- 
munition, etc.,  and  the  word  "special"  has 
been  stricken  Immediately  preceding  "bar- 
rels" since  the  Act  should  apply  to  gunsmiths 
even  If  they  fit  only  "ordinary"  barrels. 


"Pawnbroker"  Is  new  since  higher  license 
fees  are  proposed  for  this  category  of  dealers. 


"Secretary"  Is  defined  to  simplify  later 
language. 

"Crime  of  violence"  Is  new.  It  Is  similar 
to  the  definition  of  "crime  of  violence  that 
was  contained  In  the  Act  prior  to  1961. 
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S    1853- -Continued 

Hru.sia  bill) 

Relations'. .p  :ot-xisting  Federal  law 

I  111    The   term    Indictment'  includes  an 

Indlcunent  or  any  Information  In  any  court 

of  :he  United  States  or  In  any  Court  of  any 

State  under  whl  h  a  cr;;ne  of  violence  may 

be  prosecuted 

■■il2)  The  '.tT:r.  fugitive  from  Justice" 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  to  avoid  prosecution  for  a  crime  of 
violence  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  In  any 
criminal  proceedlris?  " 


Sec  2.  Section  7  at  the  Federal  Ftr^-irms 
Act  is  amended  to  read: 

■  a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer,  except  a  manufacturer 
or  dealer  having  a  license  Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  to  transport,  ship,  or 

receive   any   nre^urr.    '.n    interstate     'r   f  Teii^n 
commerce 

■fb)  It  shai:  be  'inlawlul  for  any  person 
to  receive  anv  rirearni  Tur.-pL  rted  or  shipped 
In  Interstate  .r  -..jTf.^r.  ;  rii::.erce  in  viola- 
tion of  subsection  >ai  of  this  section,  know- 
ing or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
such  firearm  to  have  been  transported  or 
shipped  In  violation  of  said  subsection. 

"(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  '.  >r  any  1. censed 
manufacturer  .)r  Uceuaed  dealer  to  ship  or 
transport,  or  caise  to  be  sh;ppe<.l  or  trans- 
ported, any  Hre.irm  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  to  any  person  In  any  State  where 
the  receipt  or  possession  by  such  person  of 
such  firearm  would  be  in  violation  of  any 
statute  of  such  st<it«  unless  the  licensed 
manufacturer  >r  licensed  dealer  establlshee 
that  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  with  reason- 
able effort  that  such  receipt  or  possession 
would  be  m  violation  of  such  State  law. 

"id)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  ship,  transpirt  or  cau.~e  to  be  shipped  or 
transported  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  S rearm  to  ar. y  person  knowing 
or  having  rea.s  ri  tble  cause  to  believe  that 
such  person  is  tmder  indictment  for  or  has 
been  convicted  In  any  court  of  the  U:;ltod 
State*  or  in  anv  court  of  any  Sta'e  f  a 
crime  of  violence  or  is  a  fugitive  from  justice 


le)    It  shall   be     mlawful 


person 


who  Is  under  Indictment  for  or  who  h,is  been 
convicted  of  a  -rime  of  violence,  or  who  l.s  a 
fugitive  from.  ;ustlce  to  ship,  transport  or 
cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported  In  Inter- 
state or   foreign   commerce   any   fire  u'm. 


"if)  It  shill  be  unlawful  for  any  rier^;:; 
who  Is  under  indictment  for  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence,  or  who  is 
a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to  receive  any  firearm 
which  has  been  shipped  or  transported  In 
interstate  or  foreign  c^m.m.erce. 


■  g)  It  sh  ill  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  ship  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
ported or  shipped  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
comnnerce  any  stolen  firearm,  knowing,  or 
hav. ng  reasonable  cause  to  bellfve.  such  fire- 
arm to  have  been  stolen. 


S-  1   (As  Introduced) — Continued 

(Dodd  bill) 
Relationship  to  existing  Federal  lata 


(6)  The  term  "fugitive  from  Justice" 
means  anv  parson  who  has  fled  from  any 
State.  Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prlsoiunent  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or 
to  avoid  giving  testimony  In  any  criminal 
proceeding. 

1 7)  The  term  "ammunition"  shall  include 
only  pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall 
not  Include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  ammuni- 
tion suitable  for  use  only  In  rifles,  or  any  22 
caliber  rlmflre   ammunition. 

Sec.  902.  Transporting,  shipping  or  receiv- 
ing firearms  or  ammunition  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  acts  prohibited,  (a)  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  except  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  hav- 
ing a  license  Issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  trans- 
ported or  shipped  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  such  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion to  have  been  transported  or  shipped  In 
violation  of  said  subsection. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  transport  or  ship 
any  firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  in  any  State  the  laws 
of  which  require  that  a  license  be  obUUned 
for  the  purchase  of  such  firearm,  unless  such 
license  Is  exhibited  to  such  manufacturer  or 
dealer    by    the    prospective    purchaser. 


(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
ship,  transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  person  is  under  Indict- 
ment or  has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  the  several  States.  Terri- 
tories, possessions,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or  la  a  fugitive 
from  Justice. 


(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or  who 
is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  to  ship,  transport, 
or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or 
ammunition. 

If)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
or  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  to  receive  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
8hlpp>ed  or  transported  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  and  the  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  by  any  such  person  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  firearm 
or  ammunition  was  shipped  or  transported  or 
received,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  such  p>erson 
In  violation  of  this  chapter. 

(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport  or  ship  or  cause  to  be  transported 
or  shipped  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  stolen  firearm  or  ammunition,  knowing, 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  same  to 
have  been  stolen. 


.^MF.NDMENT  N'o    90  TO  S    1— Continued 
(Administration  bill) 
Relations'iip  :o  r i:--:ii:g  Federal  law 
The  term     indictment     is  new 


The   term     fuijltlve   frum   justice"   is  rede. 
fined  in  view  of  the  new  cietii.itlon  of  "state  ' 


The  term  "ammunition"  is  stricken  from 
the  Act  and  all  other  references  are  subse- 
quently stricken,  as  this  feature  appears  to 
be  unenforced  .md  unenforceable  in  the 
present  Act 

Sec.  2(a)  of  the  Act  is  modified  by  remov- 
ing "ammunition,"  for  the  reason  cited 
above. 


Sec.  2ib)    is  nuidilied  m  the  same  way  as 
Sec.  2(a). 


Sec.  2  (c)  Is  modified  and  broadened  so 
that  It  is  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Act  for 
licensed  dealers  and  manufacturers  t<j  ship 
In  violation  of  any  state  law.  Tlie  present 
provision  applies  only  to  thi,se  8  states  hav- 
ing state  permit  laws  There  are  many  other 
states  which  have  firearms  control  acts  of 
one  kind  or  another  which  would  also  be 
covered  by  the  ch.mge. 


Sec.  2  (d)  Is  modified  to  remove  ammuni- 
tion, to  reflect  the  new  definition  of  "State" 
and  to  substitute  a  "crime  c>f  violence"  for  "a 
crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  "  This  change  Is 
made  In  view  of  the  "Winchester"  .Amend- 
ment of  1965  which  allows  licensees  who 
have  been  convicted  of  felonies  unrelated  to 
firearms  crimes  to  continue  In  business 
While  the  entire  concept  of  applying  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Act  to  Indicted  persons 
seems  to  be  questionable  on  constitutional 
grounds,  the  limited  provisions  was  retained 
so  as  not  to  be  accused  of  "coddling  crim- 
inals." 

Narrowed  to  apply  only  to  persons  In- 
dicted or  convicted  of  crime  of  violence 


Narrowed  to  crimes  of  violence  and  lan- 
guage stricken  which  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional In  Tot  case. 


Ammunition  taken  out. 
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S    1853 — Continued 
(Hruska  bill) 
Kelatwns'up  to  existing  Federal  law 
■■(h)    It  shell  be  unlawlul   for  any  person 
to   receive,    conceal,    store,    barter,    sell,    or 
d;s;x)se  of  any  firearm  or  to  pledge  or  accept 
ts  security   for   a   loan   any    firearm   moving 
■  ••.  ^.:  which  IS  a  part  of  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,    and    which    while    so   moving    or 
constltutms  such  part  has  been  stolen,  know- 
■n?.  or   having    reasonable    cause    to   believe 
such  fu-earm  to  have  been  stolen. 

•■iH  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
;o  transport,  ship,  or  knowingly  receive  in 
interstate  or  foreign  coi'nmerce  any  firearm 
;rcm  which  the  manufacturer's  serial  num- 
ber has  been  removed,  obliterated,  or  altered. 


■  I 'I  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufac- 
furer  or  dealer  knowingly  to  deliver,  or  cause 
to  be  delivered,  to  any  common  or  contract 
carrier  for  transportation  or  shipment  in  In- 
terstate cr  foreign  commerce,  to  persons 
other  than  licensed  manufacturers  or  li- 
censed dealers,  any  package  or  other  con- 
tainer In  which  there  is  any  handgun  with- 
out WTltten  notice  to  the  carrier  that  such 
handgun  is  being  transported   or  shipped. 

■ki  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contr.ict  carrier  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be 
delivered,  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  handgun  to  any  person  with  knowledge 
or  with  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person  Is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

■)1  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  ship  any 
h.indguii  m  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  any  person  other  than  another  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  unless: 

111  such  person  has  submitted  to  such 
m.inufacturer  or  dealer  a  sworn  statement 
In  the  following  form: 

'Subject  to  penalties  provided  by  law,  I  swear 
that  I  am  21  years  or  more  of  age;  that  I  am 
not  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
from  receiving  a  handgun  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce:  and  that  my  receipt  of 
this  handgun  will  not  be  in  violation  of  any 
st.itute  of  th.e  State  and  published  ordi- 
nance applicable  to  the  locality  in  which  I 
reside.  Further,  the  true  title,  name,  and 
address  of  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  locality  to  which  the  handgun 

will  be  shipped  are 

Signature Date ', 

and  containing  a  blank  space  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  true  copy  of  any  permit  required 
pursuant  to  such  statute  or  published  ordi- 
nance 

"i2i  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has, 
prior  to  the  shipment  of  such  handgun, 
fc.rwaVded  by  registered  or  certified  mall  (re- 
turn receipt  requested!  to  (A)  the  locaJ 
law  enforcement  officer  named  in  the  sworn 
statement,  or  iB)  the  official  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  concerned  under 
this  subsection,  a  description  of  the  handgun 
to  be  shipped  i  Including  the  manufacturer, 
the  caliber,  the  model  and  type  of  such  hand- 
gun, but  not  including  serial  number  iden- 
tification) and  one  copy  of  the  sworn  state- 
ment, and  has  received  a  return  receipt  evi- 
dencing delivery  of  such  letter,  or  such  letter 
has  been  returned  to  such  manufacturer  or 
dealer  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  named  law 
enforcement  officer  or  designated  official  to 
accppt  such  letter  In  accordance  with  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  regulations: 
and 

'  '3i  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has  de- 
layed shipment  fur  a  period  of  at  least  seven 
davs  follow-.ng  receipt  of  the  notification  of 
the  Iixral  law  enforcement  officer's  or  desig- 
nated official's  acceptance  or  refusal  of  such 
letter,  A  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  and 
a  copy  of  the  notification    to   the   local   law 

cxin 


864— Part  10 


S.  1   (As  Introduced) — Continued 

(Dodd  bill) 
Relationship  to  existing  Federal  law 

(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  or  to 
pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a  loan  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  moving  in  or  which  is 
a  part  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
which  while  so  moving  or  constituting  such 
part  has  been  stolen,  knowing,  or  having 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have 
been  stolen. 

(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport,  ship,  or  knowingly  receive  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm  from 
which  the  manufacturer's  serial  number  has 
been  removed,  obliterated,  or  altered,  and  the 
possession  of  any  such  firearm  shall  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  such  firearm  was 
transported,  shipped,  or  received,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  possessor  in  violation  of  this 
chapter. 


Amendment  No.  90  to  S.   1 — Continued 
(Administration  bill) 
Relationship  to  existing  Federal  law 
Ammunition  out  and  minor  word  change 
in  last  line  for  clarity. 


Ammunition     out     and     unconstitutional 
language  stricken. 


New  provision  that  dealer  must  give  writ- 
ten notice  to  carrier  of  handgun  shipment. 


Dealers    can't   ship    handguns    to   persons 
under  21. 


For  mail-order  sales  of  liandguns  to  in- 
dividuals, buyer  must  submit  sworn  state- 
ment that  he  is  over  21,  is  not  prohibited  by 
Federal  or  State  law,  or  local  ordinance  from 
ptu-chaslng  the  gun,  and  give  the  name  of 
his  local  police  chief. 

When  required  by  State  or  local  law,  pur- 
chaser must  also  attach  a  true  copy  of  any 
permit  to  purchase  or  possess. 


Dealer  must  send  copy  of  sworn  statement 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  to  police  chief 
and  get  retiixn  receipt  or  notice  «f  refusal. 


Dealer  must  delay  7  days  after  receiving 
notice  back  from  police  before  delivery  to 
buyer. 
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ri  1853 — Continued 
Hruska  bll!) 
Re:ati(yni'i:p  to  existing  Fedf-al  lau 
enforcement  jfficer  or  de&lgnated  official 
along  -Al'-h  evitieiK-e  of  receipt  or  rejection 
of  that  notification  sh.tU  be  retained  by  the 
licensee  .ls  .i  part  ■:  the  revords  reqtUred  to 
be  kept  under  section  3(d).  For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)  (B) .  the  Governor  of  any  State 
may  designate  any  official  In  his  State  to 
receive  such  notification  for  such  State  or 
any  part  thereof  In  lieu  of  the  noUficatlon 
required  by  paragraph  2(A)  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  name.  tlUe.  and  business 
address  >(  such  official  and  the  Secretary 
shaJl  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
name,  title,  and  address  of  such  official.  Upon 
such  publication,  notification  to  the  local 
law  enforcement  officers  required  under  para- 
graph (21  (Ai  of  this  subsection  will  not  be 
required  for  a  period  of  5  years  from  the 
date  of  such  publication  unless  the  request 
Is  withdrawn  by  the  Governor  of  such  State 
and  such  withdrawal  Is  published  In  the 
Federal  Regi.^'.er. 

"(m'  It  --h.Ul  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to  sell  or 
deliver  for  s,ile  any  handgun  to  any  person 
other  than  another  licensed  manufacturer  or 
licensed  dealer  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
State  In  which  such  manufacturer's  or 
dealers  place  of  business  Is  located  and  In 
which  the  sale  or  delivery  for  sale  Is  made, 
unless  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  has. 
prior  to  sale.  :>r  delivery  for  sale  of  the  hand- 
gun, complied  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion I  1  )  of  this  section 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
In  connection  with  the  acquisition  or  at- 
tempted acquisition  of  a  firearm  from  a 
licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed  dealer  to 

••(ll  Icnowmgly  make  any  false  or  ttc- 
tlUous  statement,  written  or  oral;  or 

••(2)  knowingly  furnish  or  exhibit  any 
false,  ncitlous.  or  misrepresented  identifi- 
cation with  the  intention  t/j  deceive  such 
manufacturer  or  dealer  wl-h  respect  to  any 
fact  materl.il  rxi  the  lawfulness  of  the  sale 
or  other  d..;pi>sl-:  -'h  of  a  .nrearni  by  a  licensed 
manufac-urer  ^r  licensed  dealer  under  the 
provisions  of  thl.s  section 

"(oi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  receive  In  the  State  where  he 
resides  a  firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained bv  him  outside  the  State  where  he 
resides  if  it  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to 
purcha-<e  or  possess  such  firearm  In  the  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof)  where  he 
resides  ' 

Sec  3  Section  3  of  the  Feder.tl  Flre.u-nis 
Act  is  amended  to  read 

"Sec.  3.  ia)  Any  miuiufacturer  or  dealer 
desiring  a  license 'to  transport,  ship,  or  re- 
ceive flre.irnis  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  file  an  application  for  such  li- 
cense with  the  Secretary.  In  such  form  and 
containing  su-h  l::f  rmatlon  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  hv  r---i.  it.-ti  prescribe.  Each  such 
applicant  sr.a.l  i.e  required  to  pay  a  fee  for 
obtaining  auch  license  as  follows: 


•■ill  If  .1  manufacturer  of  firearms,  a  fee 
of  $50   per   annum; 

"  ( 2 )  If  a  dealer  ( other  than  a  pawnbroker ) 
In  firearms,  a  fee  of  $10  per  annum,  except 
that  for  the  first  renewal  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Amend- 
ments of  1967  or  for  the  first  year  he  Is  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a  dealer  such  dealer  will 
pay  a  fee  of  $25. 

•■(3i  If  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  cf  J50  per 
annum 

"(b)  Upcn  filing  by  a  qualified  applicLi-t 
Of  a  proper  application  and  the  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
to  such  applicant  the  license  applied  for 
which  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  entitle  the  licensee  to  transport,  ship, 
sell  and  receive  firearms  In  Interstate  or  for- 


S.  1    (As  Introduced) — Continued 

(Dodd  bill) 
Relationship  to  existing  f-a't-raJ  lau: 


AMENDMENT  No    90  TO  S.   1 — Continued 

I  Administration  bill) 

Kelaf.ons'iip  to  ejx.^tmg  Federal  laic 


Governor  of  any  state  may  designate  an 
official  to  receive  notices  In  Ueu  of  any  ot 
all  police  chiefs. 


Sec.  903.  License  to  transport,  ship,  or  re- 
ceive firearms  or  ammunition;  (a)  Any  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer  desiring  a  license  to 
transport,  ship,  or  receive  firearms  or  am- 
munition In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  shall  prescribe  by  rules 
and  regulations,  the  information  to  be  con- 
tained in  such  application.  The  applicant. 
shall.  If  a  manufacturer,  pay  a  fee  of  $25  per 
annum,  and.  if  a  dealer,  shall  pay  a  fee  of 
$1  per  annum. 


Alfida".  It  must  be  submitted  for  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  handguns  to  out-of-state 
residents. 
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Unlawful  for  any  purchaser  of  any  fire- 
arm to  make  false  6tat.ements  or  misrepre- 
sent material  facts  to  dealer. 


Unl.iwful  for  any  state  resident  to  receive 
a  firearm  from  outside  his  state  In  violation 
of  state  law  or  local  ordinance. 


Ammunition   taken   out  and  minor  word 
changes  for  clarity. 


Manufacturers'  fees  increased  from  »25  to 
$50;  dealers'  fees  Increased  from  Jl  to  »25 
the  first  year  and  $10  for  rcnewalf;  new  J50 
fee  for  pawnbrokers 


(b)  Upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  to 
such  applicant  a  license  which  shall  entitle 
the  licensee  to  transport,  ship,  and  receive 
firearms  and  ammunition  In  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  unless  and  until  the  license 
Is  suspended  or  revoked  In  accordance  with 


Ammunition  taken  out  and  3  new  require- 
ments for  obuiinlng  Federal  Ucen.ses  are  es- 
tablished: 


S     1853 — Continued  ' 

(Hruska  bill) 
Reiaf.onsh  ip  to  existing  Federal  law 
eign  commerce  during   the  period  stated  in 
tiie  license    No  license  Rhall   be  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act, 

"iD  to  any  applicant  who  is  under 
twenty-one  ye.irs  of  age; 

■■(2)  to  any  applicant,  if  the  applicant 
including.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  a.ssociation.  any  individual  who. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  has  the  power  to  direct 
or  cause  the  direction  of  the  management 
and  policies  of  the  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association)  Is  prohibited  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  from  transporting,  ship- 
ping, selling  or  receiving  firearms  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;   or 

■iji  to  any  applicant  who  has  willfully 
lailed  to  disclose  any  material  information 
required,  or  made  any  false  statement  as  to 
ar.v  m.iterlal  fact,  in  connection  with  his 
application. 

iC)  The  provisions  of  section  2  (d).  (e). 
and  it)  of  th.s  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  who  is  under  indiclment  for  a  crime 
01  violence,  proviucd  that  such  manufacturer 
or  dealer  gives  notice  to  the  Secretary  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mall  of  his  indictment 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  indict- 
ment. A  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  who  has  given  notice  of  his  indictment 
to  the  Secretary,  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, may  continue  operation  pursuant  to  his 
e.xistmg  license  during  the  term  of  such  in- 
dictment, and  uiuil  any  conviction  pursuant 
to  the  indictment  becomes  final,  whereupon 
he  sliall  be  fully  subject  to  all  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  operations  pursuant  to  such 
license  shall  be  discontinued. 

"id  I  Each  licensed  manufacturer  and  li- 
censed dealer  shall  maintain  such  records 
of  production.  Importation,  notification, 
shipment,  sale  and  other  disposal  of  firearms 
as  the  Secret^iry  may  by  regulation 
prescribe," 

Sec  4.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  is  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect 

"(1)  to  the  transportation,  shipment,  re- 
ceipt, or  importation  of  any  firearm  sold  or 
siupped  to,  or  issued  for  the  use  of  (A)  the 
United  States  or  any  department,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  aeency  thereof;  (B) 
any  State  or  any  department.  Independent 
establishment,  agency,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof;  (C)  any  duly  commissioned 
officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof;  (D)  any 
bank,  common  or  contract  carrier,  express 
company,  or  armored-truck  company  orga- 
nized and  operating  in  good  faith  for  the 
transportation  of  money  and  valuables,  which 
is  granted  an  exemption  by  the  Secretary;  or 
IE)  any  research  laboratory  designated  as 
such  by  the  Secretary;  or 


"i2)  to  the  transportation,  shipment,  or 
receipt  ot  antique  or  unserviceable  firearms 
Possessed  and   held  as  a  curio  or  museum 

piece. 


S.  1   (As  Introduced) — Continued 
(Dodd  bill) 

Relationship  to  existing  Federal  law 
the    provisions    of    this    chapter:    Provided, 
That  no  license  shall  be  Issued  to  any  appli- 
cant within  two   years  after   the  revocation 
of  a  previous  license. 


(c)  Whenever  any  licensee  Is  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury "Within  forty-eight  hours  after  such  con- 
viction and  said  Secretary  shall  revoke  such 
license:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  appeal 
from  such  conviction  the  licensee  may  fur- 
nish a  bond  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,  and 
upon  receipt  of  such  bond  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  may  permit  the 
licensee  to  continue  business  during  the 
period  of  the  appeal,  or  should  the  licensee 
refuse  or  neglect  to  furnish  such  bond,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  susf)end  such 
license  until  he  is  notified  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  of  last  appeal  as  to  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  case. 

(d)  Licensed  dealers  shall  maintain  such 
permanent  records  of  importation,  shipment, 
and  other  disposal  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe. 


Sec.  904.  Excepted  persons.  The  provisions 
of  this  chapter  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  transf)ortatlon,  shipment,  receipt,  or 
importation  of  any  firearm,  or  ammunition, 
sold  or  shipped  to,  or  Issued  for  the  use  of, 
(1)  the  United  States  or  any  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  agency  there- 
of; (2)  any  State,  Territory  or  possession,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  depart- 
ment, independent  establishment,  agency,  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof;  (3)  any 
duly  commissioned  officer  or  agent  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  Territory,  or  posses- 
sion, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof;  (4)  or  to  any 
bank,  public  carrier,  express,  or  armored- 
truck  company  organized  and  operating  in 
good  faith  for  the  transportation  of  money 
and  valuables;  (5)  or  to  any  research  labora- 
tory designated  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury: Provided,  That  such  bank,  public  car- 
riers, express,  and  armored-truck  companies 
are  granted  exemption  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  nor  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  or  receipt  or  any  antique  or  un- 
serviceable firearms,  or  ammunition,  pos- 
sessed and  held  as  curios  or  museum  pieces: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  ship- 
ments of  firearms  and  ammunition  to  insti- 
tutions, organizations,  or  persons  to  whom 
such  firearms  and  ammuntion  may  be  law- 
fully delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
nor  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  such 
firearm.s  and  ammunition  so  delivered  in 
competitions. 


Amendment  No.  90  to  S.   1 — Continued 

(Administration  bill) 

Relatwnship  to  existing  Federal  law 


1.  Applicant  must  be  21; 

2.  Must  not  have  violated  the  Act; 


3.  Must    not    make    false   statements    nor 
fail  to  disclose  material  facts. 


Present  provision  that  Indicated  dealers 
may  continue  In  business  Is  clarified  and  re- 
quirement for  posting  bond  eliminated. 


Record  keeping  requirement  is  modified  by 
striking  "permanent." 


Minor  revisions  are  made  for  exemptions. 
"Public"  carrier  is  stricken  and  "common  or 
contract  carrier"  is  substituted. 
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S    1853 — Continued 

(Hrlislca  bUl) 

Relationship  to  existing  Federal  law 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  shipments  of  fire- 
arms to  Institutions,  organizations,  or  per- 
sons to  whom  firearms  may  be  lawfully  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee.  r.or  to  prevent  the  receipt  or  trans- 
portation of  such  firearms  by  their  lawful 
possessors  while  they  are  engaged  In  mili- 
tary training  or  in  competitions." 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
.\ct  Is  amended  to  read: 

■ar.c.  5  (a)  Any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  niles  and 
regulations  promulgated  hereunder,  or  who 
m.'ikes  any  statement  in  applying  for  the  li- 
cense or  exemption  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  know 
such  statement  to  be  false,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  and  sb.iU  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  deter- 
mine 

■•(b)  .\ny  firearm  Involved  in  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  or 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  shall  be 
subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  and  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  :o  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  dis- 
position of  firearms,  as  defined  in  section 
6848(1)  of  said  Code  shall,  .so  far  as  appli- 
cable, extend  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  In- 
curred 'inder  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 


S.  1 


-Continued 


(As  Inthoducbd)- 
(Dodd  bill) 
Relationshi-p  to  existing  Federal  law 


Amendment  No    90  to  S.  1 — Continued 

(Administration  bill) 

Relationship  to  existing  Federal  la-w 

"Secretary  of   Defense"  Is  substituted  for 
"Secretary  of  Army.  ' 


Sec.  905.  Penalties:  (a)  Any  person  violat- 
ing any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
any  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  here- 
under, or  who  makes  any  statement  In  apply- 
ing for  the  license  or  exception  provided  for 
m  this  chapter,  knowing  such  statement  to  be 
false,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined 
not  more  than  $2,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 


"Or  having  reasonable  cause  to  know"  is 
added  to  Sec.  5ia):  reference  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Is  updated.  The  maximua 
penalty  provisions  are  Increasid  to  Siu.ooo 
and  ten  years  and  authorization  Is  given  for 
parole  of  any  sentenced  violator  of  t)ie  Act 
In    the   discretion   of    the   Board   of  Parole, 


May  2^, 
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(b)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  Involved 
In  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  any  rules  or  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture,  and  all  provisions  of  Title  26 
relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  dis- 
position of  firearms  as  defined  In  section  2733 
of  Title  26  shall,  so  :ar  as  applicable,  extend 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  906,  Effective  date  of  chapter:  This 
chapter  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after 
June  30.  1938. 

Sec,  907.  Rules  and  regulations:  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
Sec.  908.  Separability  clause:  Should  any 
section  or  subsection  of  this  chapter  be 
declared  unconstitutional,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  chapter  shall  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect. 

Sec.  909.  Short  title:  This  chapter  may 
be  cited  as  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 

Sec.  910,  Relief  from  disabilities  resulting 
from  conviction;    application:    public   Inter- 
est;  publlcauon  In  Federal  Register:   A  per- 
son who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year  (other  than  a  crime  involving 
the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other  weaoon  or  a 
violation  of  this  chapter  or  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act)   may  make  application  to  the 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury    for    relief    from 
the  disabilities  under  this  chapter  incurred 
by  reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  grant  such  relief 
If  it  Is  established  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
Circumstances  regarding  the  conviction  and 
the   applicant's   record   and    reputation,   are 
such   that  the  applicant  will   not  be   likely 
to   conduct    his   operations    in    an    unlawful 
manner,  and  that  the  granting  of  the  relief 
would  not  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
A  licensee  conducting  operations  under  this 
chapter,    who    makes   application    tor    relief 
from    the    disabilities    Incurred    under    this 
chapter  by  reason  of  such  a  conviction,  shall 
not  tje  barred  by  such  conviction  from  fur- 
ther  operations    under    his    license    pending 
final  action  on  an  application  for  relief  filed 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  grants  relief  to  any 
person    pursuant    to    this   section,    he    shall 
promptly    publish    In    the    Federal    Register 


Reference  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Cude  :s 
updated. 


No  change  In  existing  law. 
No  change  In  e.xistlng  law. 

No  change  in  existing  law. 

No  change  In  existing  law. 
No  change  In  existing  law. 


notice  of  such  action, 
sons  therefor. 


together  with  the  rea- 


Sec  6  Tl^e  Federal  Firearms  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  11  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecUng  any  provi- 
sion of^ 


New  section  is  added  so  Federal  Firca.'S 
Act  will  not  be  construed  to  modify  exist- 
ing law  governing  imports,  autom:U;c  weip- 
ons  and  non-mallablllty  of  handguns  m  C; 
Malls, 


S.  1853 — Continued  I 

(Hruska  bill) 
Reiaf.onship  to  ij:ist,ng  Federal  law 

"(1)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter 
53  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954);  or 

"(2i  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
\cl  of  1954,  as  amended  (section  1934  of 
title  22  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  munitions  control)  ):   or 

■•(31  sc-tlun  1715  of  title  18  of  the  United 
St-iies  Code  ( relating  to  nonmailable  fire- 
arms l  ," 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
sh.ill  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment  of    this    .^ct. 

Sic  8,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
era!  Firearms  Amendments  of  1967". 


S.  1   (As  Introduced) — Continued 

(Dodd  bill) 
Relationship  to  existing  Federal  law 


AMt.NDMENT  No,  90  TO  S.   1 — Continued 

(Administration  bill) 

He.atwiiship  to  existing  Federal  law 


Six  month  grace  period  Is  given  before  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendments. 


New   section   providing   "Short   Title" 
the  Amendments. 


for 


AMENDMENTS  TO  NATIONAL  FIRE- 
ARMS ACT  OF  1934 

Mr  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  de.'-k  a  bill  the  purpose  of  which 
IS  to  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act 
of  1934,  The  1934  act  is  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Machinegun  Act.  It 
strictly  controls  machineguns  and  sawed- 
ofl  rifles  and  shotguns. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
add  the  so-called  destructive  devices — 
rocket.s.  bazookas,  hca\T  field  artillery, 
and  the  like — to  the  act,  revise  the  act's 
penalty  sections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

MAJOa   PROVISIONS  OF   THIS  BILL, 

The  major  pro\isions  of  this  bill  are 
as  follows: 

First,  Destructive  devices  are  included 
in  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

Second.  Destructive  devices  are  defined 
to  include  explosives,  bombs,  grenades, 
racket.?,  missile.':;,  mines,  and  any  weapons 
having  a  bore  diameter  of  0.78  inch,  or 
larger, 

E.xempted  from  the  definition  are  rifles 
ai^.d  siiQtguns.  line  throwing  devices,  fire- 
arms using  black  powder,  devices  not  de- 
signed or  used  as  weapons,  and  devices 
to  be  used  by  the  US,  Government. 

Third,  Weapons  presently  covered  by 
the  National  Act — machineguns,  sawed- 
ofl  rifles,  and  shotguns — are  redefined  to 
include  the  frame  or  receiver  of  these 
weapons  and  any  such  weapon  which 
can  be  readily  restored  to  firing  con- 
dition. 

Fourth.  A  copy  of  the  order  form  for 
the  transfer  tax  and  the  declaration 
form  for  manufacturing  of  National  Act 
weapons  must  be  submitted  to  the  pur- 
chaser's or  maker's  local  police  chief. 

Fifth,  It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  possess  a  National  Act  weapon  in 
tlie  State  where  he  resides  which  he  ob- 
tained outside  his  Slate  if  it  is  unlawful 
for  him  to  purchase  or  possess  the 
weapon  in  his  own  State  or  locality. 

Sixth,  It  is  made  unlawful  for  per- 
sons under  21  to  possess  National  Act 
weapons 

Seventli.  The  ma.ximum  penalties  are 
increased  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  and 
from  2  years  to  10  years  imprisonment. 
Sentenced  offenders  are  made  eligible  for 
parole  in  the  discretion  of  the  U.S.  Board 
of  Farole. 

The  need  for  Federal  control  of  de- 
structive devices  is  clear.  While  these 
weapons  have  not  been  a  factor  in  the 
commission  of  a   serious   crime   In   the 


United  States  to  date,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  there  are  no  sporting  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  suited.  There 
is  universal  agreement  by  all  concerned 
that  destructive  devices  should  be  strictly 
regulated  and  controlled. 

The  only  substantive  issue  to  be  re- 
solved concerning  their  regulation  cen- 
ters around  the  most  appropriate  and 
effective  means  of  accomplishing  the  in- 
tended purpose.  The  National  Firearms 
Act  presently  regulates  the  commerce  in 
automatic  weapons  such  as  machineguns 
and  sawed-off  rifles  and  shotguns  by  im- 
posing heavy  taxes  on  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  possession  of  these  items.  The 
National  Act  also  provides  for  a  Federal 
registration  system  of  all  weapons  under 
its  control. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  pri- 
marily regulates  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  sporting-type  firearms — rifles, 
shotguns,  and  handguns.  It  also  estab- 
lishes Federal  licensing  requirements  for 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition. 

OTHER  APPROACHES  TO  REGULATE  DESTRUCTIVE 
DEVICES 

Proponents  of  Federal  firearms  legisla- 
tion have  offered  amendments  to  both 
firearms  acts  in  efforts  to  deal  with  de- 
structive devices.  In  the  89th  Congress 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration, introduced  S.  1591,  a  bill  to 
place  destructive  devices  within  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act.  The  bill  I  now  in- 
troduce is  similar  in  approach  to  S.  1591 
except  that  It  is  an  even  stronger  meas- 
ure. Aside  from  minor  differences  in  the 
definition  of  "destructive  device"  two  new 
"unlawful  acts"  are  added  to  my  bill 
which  are  not  in  S.  1591.  First,  it  would 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  possess  a 
National  Act  weapon  in  the  State  of  his 
residence  which  he  obtained  outside  of 
his  State  if  it  were  unlawful  for  him  to 
purchase  the  weapon  in  his  own  State. 

Second,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  21  to  make,  pur- 
chase, or  possess  National  Act  weapons. 

Finally,  the  maxiniimi  penalty  provi- 
sions in  my  bill  are  increased  from  the 
present  $2,000  fine  and  5-year  prison 
term  to  a  $10,000  fine  and  10-year  term. 
Also,  sentenced  violators  are  made  eligi- 
ble for  parole  in  the  discretion  of  the 
U.S.  Board  of  Parole. 

For  reasons  not  explained,  proponents 
of  S.  1591  have  now  apparently  aban- 
doned the  bill  in  favor  of  an  extremely 


controversial  proposal  contained  in  S. 
1  and  amendment  90  to  S.  1  which  calls 
for  prior  local  police  approval  before  a 
destructive  device  could  be  obtained.  This 
approach  is  objectionable  on  several 
counts.  First,  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  destructive  devices  and  sport- 
ing firearms.  All  are  treated  in  the  same 
legislation  with  sporting  firearms  being 
thrown  in  with  heavy  implements  of  war. 

Second,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Federal 
Government  can  constitutionally  place 
an  affirmative  burden  such  as  is  required 
in  this  scheme  on  officials  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Third,  even  if  this 
duty  can  be  imposed,  the  heavy  transfer 
taxes — $200  per  sale  or  transfer — and 
Federal  registration  system  which  now 
apply  to  machineguns  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable, thus  denying  the  provisions  of 
an  act  that  has  effectively  controlled 
trade  in  machineguns  for  more  than  30 
years. 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  calls 
for  registration  of  the  destructive  de- 
vices and  for  heavy  taxation  of  such  de- 
vices when  they  are  transferred.  Neces- 
sarily, such  a  bill  includes  features 
which  would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  referral  with  the 
minority  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  He  is  agreeable  that 
we  have  a  reference  of  this  bill  made  in 
the  fashion  as  described  with  reference 
to  S.  1853.  I  have  also  communicated 
with  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  arrange- 
ment and  agreement  would  be  that  the 
bill  would  be  referred  first  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  that,  upon 
completion  of  its  work  and  its  report  on 
the  bill,  it  would  then  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  any  comments  to  make  on 
the  arrangement  for  referring  the  bill  to 
the  Com^mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  be 
followed  by  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  upon  completion  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  consideration  of  it,  I 
would  welcome  them. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Ncbra-ka  has 
discussed  this  matter  '.v;th  me  I'.  :.-  per- 
fectly at;reeab!e  with  the  mi:,  r:".'  •.■..i' 
this  bill  be  referred  to  the  Co:nmit'ee  un 
Judlciar.'  Tb.e  committee  can  then  act  on 
that  portion  of  the  bill  with  which  it 
deals,  and  then  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  for  it.s  action. 

I  think  that  would  t>e  the  proper  meth- 
od to  follow 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  original  juris- 
diction over  the  existing  law,  which  is  a 


chapter  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  then  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  so  that  the  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered concurrently  with  other  pending 
fireaiTns  legislation  that  shortly  will  be 
the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  request  for  dual  referral 
hrus  been  cleared  with  the  office  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  is 
agreeable  to  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


S.  1854 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
iind  for  other  purpo-es 
Be  It  pnacted  by  the  Senate  a>id  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arne'ira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
pari?r;iph  i  1  >  of  section  5848  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
In?  after  "or  a  machine  gun,"  the  words  "or 
a  destructive  device  " 


,bi  Pura-jrapb  (2)  of  section  5848  of  the 
I:i:erual  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
infertlng  after  the  words  "or  Is  designed  to 
shx>t.'  the  words  "or  which  can  re;idily  be 
restored  to  shoot."  and  by  striking  out  the 
per.  -d  <!t  the  end  thereof,  and  Inserting  after 
the  word  "trigger"  the  words  ".  and  shall  In- 
clude (Ai  the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
we '.pun  and  (Bi  iiny  combination  of  p-»rts 
designed  and  Intended  for  use  In  converting  a 
we.ipo:  ather  than  a  machine  gun.  Into  a 
mii; .Mr.e  -;v",n". 

(C)  Section  5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C^de  of  19",4  l£  amerded  by  renumbering 
paragraphs  (3),  (4i.  (5i.  (6),  (7).  l8l.  (9). 
ilOi.  and  (11)  as  paragraphs  (4i.  (5).  (6», 
(7i  i8i.  (91.  (10).  (11).  and  (12)  respec- 
t;v.;>,  ,ind  by  msertlng  after  paragraph  (2) 
a  -.ow  p   ragraph  |3)  a;  follows: 

i3i  The  terra  destructive  device"  means 
(Ai  a  ay  explosive  or  incendiary  (1)  bomb. 
(1.)  E:renade.  (Hi)  rocket  having  a  propellent 
chartre  of  more  than  four  ounces,  (iv)  missile. 
v  riiine.  or  (vii  similar  device:  (B)  any 
tvpe  of  weapon  by  whatever  name  known 
wi.io:i  w.:i.  or  whlc'a  may  be  readily  co-i- 
vert^U  to.  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of 
an  exp.usive.  the  barrel  or  barrels  of  which 
have  a  bore  of  more  than  .78  Inches  in 
diameter:  or  (C)  any  combination  of  parts 
d-s  -nea  and  intended  for  use  In  converting 
ar-.  devir?  into  a  destructive  device.  The 
term  destructive  device'  shall  not  include 
(u  any  device  which  is  not  designed  or  re- 
designed or  used  or  intended  for  use  as  a 
we.ip  ).a.  I  111  any  device,  although  originally 
designed  as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  for 
use  or  is  used  as  a  signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line 
tl^.rowing.  safety,  or  similar  device,  (lil)  any 
shotgun  or  rifle.  (Iv)  any  firearm  designed 
for  use  with  black  powder,  regardless  of  when 
manuf  .ictured  iv  i  surplus  ordinance  sold, 
loaned  cr  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pur  u  mt  to  the  provisions  of  section  4684 
i2i.  4685.  or  4686  of  title  10  of  the  United 
Stues  Code,  (vl)  any  device  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  1?  used  exclusively  by  the  United 
Swves  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
or  I  v;i  I  any  other  device  which  the  Secretary 
finds  Ls  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon." 


EXHIBTT     1 

EScTRACTS  From  the   Nation.^l  Firearms   Alt 

(As  amended  to  June  1.  1960) 

United  States  Code,  title  26,  sections  5801- 

5862 

Sec   5848.  Detinitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  F^EARM. — The  term  "firearm"  means 
a  shotgun  having  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  less 
than  18  inches  in  length,  or  a  rifle  having  a 
barrel  or  barrels  of  less  than  16  Inches  In 
length,  or  any  weapon  made  from  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  (whether  by  alteration,  modifica- 
tion, or  otherwise)  If  such  weapons  as  modi- 
fied has  an  overall  length  of  less  than  26 
Inches,  or  any  other  weapon,  except  a  pistol 
or  revolver,  from  which  a  shot  is  discharged 
by  an  explosive  if  such  weapon  Is  capable  of 
being  concealed  on  the  person,  or  a  machine 
gun.  and  includes  a  muffler  or  silencer  for  any 
firearm  whether  or  not  such  firearm  Is  In- 
cluded within  the  foregoing  definition. 

(2)  Machine  gun. — The  term  "machine 
gun"  means  any  weapon  which  shoots,  or  is 
designed  to  shoot,  automatically  or  seml- 
automatlcally,  more  than  one  shot,  without 
manual  reloading,  by  a  single  function  of  the 
trigger. 


.sent  that  an  exhibit  Indicating  a  com- 
paii.son  of  the  present  act  and  the 
changes  that  would  be  wrought  by  the 
propo.sed  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  Record 

The  A(?TINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  bill  'S.  18541  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr  Hrusk.^,  was  re- 
cei\  ed.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and.  then 
to  tlie  Committee  on  finance. 


COMME.NTS 


The  definition  of  "firearm"  Is  amended  to 
include  "destructive  devlcet   ' 


The  definition  of  "machine  gun"  is 
amended  to  include  weapons  which  cm  be 
readily  restored  to  shoot  automatically,  ma- 
chine gun  frames  or  receivers,  and  parts  for 
conversion  of  weapons  Into  machine  guns. 


A  new  definition  of  "destructive  device" 
Is  added  which  Includes  explosives,  bombs. 
grenades,  rockets  or  any  weapon  with  a  bore 
of  .78  inches  or  more. 


Specific  exclusions  from  the  detuiition  in- 
clude rifles  and  shotguns.  signalUng  and  line 
throwing  devices,  black  powder  firearms,  tire- 
arms  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Army  for 
the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice,  and  any  other  weapons  whicti 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  finds  are  not  likely 
to  be  used  as  destructive  devices. 


May 


^^, 
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S.  1854 — Continued 

(di  P.ira^raph  (4)  of  section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  las  renum- 
bered i  ;s  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the  words 
".  and  shall  include  the  frame  or  receiver 
of  any  sucli  weapon,  and  any  such  weapon 
which  can  readily  be  restored  to  firing  con- 
dition," 

le)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  renum- 
bered) Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  the  words 
",  and  shall  include  the  frame  or  receiver 
of  any  such  weapon,  and  any  such  weapon 
which  can  readily  be  restored  to  firing  con- 
dition," . 

Sec,  2,  Section  5803  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"Sec.  6803,  Exemptions. 

"The  tax  imposed  by  section  5801  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  all  of  whose  business  as  an  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  is  conducted  with,  or 
on  behalf  of,  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment, independent  establishment,  or 
agency  thereof.  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  relieve  any  such  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  from  compliance  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  the 
conducting  of  such  business." 


I 


Sec  3.  (a)  Se.:tion  5814  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "duplicate"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting  in   lieu   thereof  "triplicate"; 

I  2)  inserting  before  the  period  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  the 
following:  "and  the  age  of  such  applicant"; 
and 

I  31  striking  out  "a  copy"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b),  inserting  in  lieu 
thereuf  "one  ccipy",  and  adding  before  the 
period  in  such  sentence  the  following:  "and 
one  copy  to  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  locality  wherein  he  resides." 


ExHiBrr  1 — Continued 
The  National  Firearms  Act — Continued 

(3)  RiTLE. — The  term  "rifle"  means  a 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  re- 
made, and  intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
plosive In  a  fixed  metallic  cartridge,  to  fire 
only  a  single  projectile  through  a  rifled  bore 
for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 

(4)  Shotgun. — The  term  "shotgun"  means 
a  weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or 
remade,  and  Intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the 
explosive  in  a  fixed  shotgun  shell  to  fire 
through  a  smooth  bore  either  a  number  of 
ball  shot  or  a  single  projectile  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger. 

Sec.  5803.  Exemptions. 

For  provisions  exempting  certain  transfers, 
see  section  5812. 
Sec.  5812.  Exemptions. 

(a)  Transfers  Exempt. — This  chapter  shall 
not  apply  to  the  transfer  of  firearms — 

(1)  to  the  United  States  Government,  any 
State,  Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  p)Olltlcal  subdivision  thereof, 
or  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  to  any  peace  officer  or  any  Federal  of- 
ficer designated  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate; 

(3)  to  the  transfer  of  any  firearm  which  is 
unserviceable  and  which  is  transferred  as  a 
curiosity  or  ornament. 

(b)  Notice  of  Exemption. — If  the  transfer 
of  a  firearm  Is  exempted  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  person  transferring  such  fire- 
arm shall  notify  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate of  the  name  and  address  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  number  or  other  mark  identifying 
such  firearm,  and  the  date  of  Its  transfer, 
and  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate such  documents  In  proof  thereof  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

(c)  Exemption  From  Other  Taxes. — 

For  exemption  from  excise  tax  on  pistols, 
revolvers,  and  firearms,  see  section  4182(a). 
Sec.  5814.  Order  Forms. 

(a)  General  Requirements.- — It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  transfer  a  fire- 
arm except  In  pursuance  of  a  written  order 
from  the  person  seeking  to  obtain  such  ar- 
ticle, on  an  application  form  issued  in  blank 
in  duplicate  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate.  Such  order  shall  iden- 
tify the  applicant  by  such  means  of  iden- 
tification as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations 
under  this  chapter:  Provided,  That,  If  the 
applicant  is  an  individual,  such  identifica- 
tion shall  Include  fingerprints  and  a  photo- 
graph thereof. 

(b)  Contents  of  Order  Form. — Every  per- 
son so  transferring  a  firearm  shall  set  forth 
in  each  copy  of  such  order  the  manufac- 
turer's number  or  other  mark  identifying 
such  firearm,  and  shall  forward  a  copy  of 
such  order  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
The  original  thereof,  with  stamp  affixed, 
shall  be  returned  to  the  applicant. 

(c)  Exemption  in  Case  of  Registered  Im- 
porters, Manufacturers,  and  Dealers. — Im- 
porters, manufacturers,  and  dealers  who  have 
registered  and  paid  the  tax  as  provided  for 
in  this  chapter  shall  not  be  required  to  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  transactions  in  firearms  with  deal- 
ers or  manufacturers  if  such  dealers  or  man- 
ufacturers have  registered  and  have  paid  such 
tax,  but  shall  keep  such  records  and  make 
such  reports  regarding  such  transactions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  under  this 
chapter. 

(d)  Supply. — The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  cause  suitable  forms  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 
and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  distributed 
to  officers  designated  by  him. 


Comments — Continued 
The  definition  of  rifle  is  amended   to  in- 
clude its  frame  or  receiver  and  any  weapon 
which  can  readily  be  restored  to  firing  con- 
dition. 


The  definition  of  shotgun  is  amended  to 
include  its  frame  or  receiver  and  any  weapon 
which  can  readily  be  restored  to  firing  con- 
dition. 


The  exemptions  from  payment  of  the  "oc- 
cupational" tax  provided  in  Section  5801  are 
restated  and  clarified. 


The  number  of  order  forms  to  be  sub- 
mitted is  increased  from  two  to  three  so 
that  one  may  be  forwarded  to  the  pur- 
chaser's local  police  chief. 

The  identification  required  in  the  appli- 
cation to  purchase  a  "National  Act"  firearm 
is  amended  to  include  the  applicant's  age. 

One  copy  of  the  application  must  be  sent 
to  the  purchaser's  local  police  chief. 
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(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5821  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ld=)i  -.s  ur.'^r.rlecl 
by— 

( 1 )  iiiwrtlng  before  the  period  in  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  "and  the  age 
of  such  applicant";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  er-.d  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "At  the  same  time  that  the 
person  making  the  declaration  forwards  the 
declaration  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
ho  shall  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  the  princi- 
pal law  enforcement  officer  of  the  locality 
wherein  he  resides." 


CONGRE.sSION AL  RtCORD  —  SliNATE 


TsiE   NfT:   .VM    ^•:Rt:^KM.s  Act — Continued 

PART     lU  —  lAX     ON     MAKING     FIKEARMS 

Sec.  5821.  Rate,    Exceit^ions,  Etc. 
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ic)  Section  584:3  7f  the  In'«r::.i:  Heve.Tue 
Code  of  1954  ;s  a.T.er.ded  by  in.sertlng  at 
the  end  there)'  the  foKowln:;  sente.ice:  "If 
a  firearm  p.\s:so'5?p^;  ■■•.•  \  person  >'.her  than 
an  lmr>or'-'-  r  :;;  i:  ,:  •■_;'■  r  d'»*"S  r.  :  bear 
the  ldent::;c »:;  _.n  r^'q'.iireil  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  iHvssessor  thereof  shall  Identify  the 
firearm  with  such  number  md  other  Identi- 
fication marks  a-s  n"..iy  be  cle.slgnated  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  ^le'.e^i'.^  ',n  a  manner  ap- 
proved   by    •r.o    .•^.- •.->■■  irv     >r    his    delegate." 

Sec.  4  The  -■'•■  :.cl  -ei.'ence  of  section 
5841  of  the  Ir.'er:.  i)  Hever.ue  Code  Is  here- 
by repealetl 


Ssc.  5.    iai    Subchapter  B  of  chapter  53  of 
the     Internal      Revenue     Code     of     1954     Is 
amended  by  Bidding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  5850  aa  follows: 
"Sec.  5850    AppLiCABiLrrr  or  Othek  Laws 

"Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construe<l  a-i 
modifying  :ir  affecting  .iriy  provision  o.'- 

"(1)  the  Federal  Firearms  .Act,  aa  amended 
(15  U.S  C.  901-909!:  or 

"(2)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  aa  tunended  (section  1934  of  title 
22  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
munitions  contrtil  i  i  ;  or 

"(3)  secUon  1715  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  nonmailable  fire- 
arms). 

"Sec.  5856,  UNi_Awm.  Possession  in  Vio:  a- 
no.v  or  State  Law. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  perst^n  to 
p>c«sess  In  the  State  where  he  resides  a  fire- 
arm purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by  hlni 
outside  the  State  where  he  resides,  If  It  would 
be  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase  or  po.s.ses.s 
such  firearm  in  the  State  (or  p<3lltlcal  sub- 
division thereof)  where  he  resides. 
"Sec,  5857.  U-nlawfii,  Possession  bt  a  Per- 
son  Under   21    Years   or   Age 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  is 
not  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age  to  pos- 
sess a  firearm." 

(b)  The  table  or  sections  In  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cxle 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 


(e)  Declaration. — It  shall  be  UxUavfuI  for 
any  person  subject  to  the  tax  Impooed  by 
subsection  (a)  to  make  a  firearm  unless,  prior 
to  such  making,  he  has  declared  In  writing 
his  Intention  to  make  a  firearm,  has  affixed 
the  stamp  described  In  subsection  (d)  to  the 
original  of  such  declaration,  and  has  filed 
such  original  and  a  copy  thereof.  The  dec- 
laration required  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  filed  at  such  place,  and  shall  be  In 
such  form  and  contain  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe.  The  original  of  the  declara- 
tion, with  the  stamp  affixed,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  person  making  the  declaration  If  the 
person  making  the  declaration  is  an  indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  included  as  part  of  the 
declaration  the  fingerprints  and  a  photo- 
graph of  such  Individual. 
Sec.  5843.  Identification  or  Firearms. 

Each  manufacturer  and  Importer  of  a  fire- 
arm shall  Identify  It  with  a  number  and 
other  identification  marks  approved  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  number  and 
ma.-ks  to  be  stamped  or  otherwise  placed 
thereon  In  a  manner  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 


Sec  5841.  Registration  or  Persons  i.v  Gen- 
eral. 
Every  person  possessing  a  firearm  shall 
register,  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  number  or  other  mark  identifying  such 
firearm,  together  with  his  name,  address, 
place  where  such  firearm  Is  usually  kept, 
and  place  of  business  or  employment,  and. 
if  such  person  is  other  than  a  natural  per- 
son, the  name  and  home  address  of  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  thereof.  No  person  shall  be 
required  to  register  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  firearm  which  such  person  ac- 
quired by  transfer  or  importation  or  which 
such  person  made.  If  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter applied  to  such  transfer.  Importation,  or 
making,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  If  the  pro- 
visions which  applied  thereto  were  complied 
with. 


No  present  provision. 


No   pre.'.ent   provision. 


Comments     Continued 


Any  person  making  a  "National  Act"  fire- 
arm must  include  h;s  age  in  the  declaration 

A  copy  of  the  declaration  nrist  be  sent  to 
the  applicant's  local   police  chief 


The  identifioitlon  provision  is  e.xp.inded 
to  Include  firearms  not  having  serial  num- 
bers by  requiring  identification  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  presrribt^ 


The  second  sentence  >..'.  the  reclstr.itior. 
provision  is  stricken  to  ellmlr..ite  the  consti- 
tutional challenges  of  self-incrimination 
which  were  raised  in  two  recent  Circuit  Cou;: 
of  Appeals  cases.  Russell  v.  US.  306  F  i:d 
402  (1962):  Dugan  v.  US  341  F.  2d  85 
(1965) 


.\  provision  Is  added  to  eliminate  overlap, 
ping  and  cmifllots  with  the  laws  re^ilatlng 
Imports,  sporting  firearms,  and  nonmallab:!- 
Ity  of  handguns  in  U.S.  malls. 


It  Is  a  violation  of  the  Act  for  any  person 
to  purchase  a  "National  Act"  firearm  outside 
his  state  of  residence  and  bring  It  Into  his 
state  if  It  Is  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase 
the    wenpon    In   his   own   state. 


Persons  under  the  age  of  21  may  not  pos- 
sess  "National   Act"   weapons 

Technical  provision  to  amend  subtitles  so 
as  to  reflect  the  two  new  sections  above 
which    are    added    to    the   Act. 
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S.   1854 — Continued 
"Sec    5856.  Unlawfl'l  Possession  in  Viola- 
tion OF  State  Law. 
Sec.  5857.  Unlawful  Possession  by  a  Per- 
so.N-  Under  21  Years  of  Age. 
Sec    7    Section  5861  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code   Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec  5861.  Penalties. 

"Any  person  who  violates  or  fails  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  deter- 
mine". 


I 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  proviso  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  5801  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "under  section  5848 
(5)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereol  the  words 
"under  section   5848    (6)". 

(b)  The  proviso  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 5811  of  this  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"under  section  5848  (5)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "under  5848   (6)". 

(CI  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5685  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Definition  of  Machine  Gun. — As  used 
In  this  section  the  term  'machine  gun'  has 
the  same  meaning  assigned  to  it  In  section 
5848   i2)." 


Sec.  9.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  following 
the  month  In  which  it  Ls  enacted. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  any  person  required  to  regis- 
ter a  firearm  under  the  provisions  of  section 
5841  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
by  reason  of  the  amendments  to  section  5848 
of  such  Code  contained  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  shall  have  ninety  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  to  register  such 
firearm,  and  no  liability  (criminal  or  other- 
wise) shall  be  Incurred  in  respect  to  failure 
to  so  register  under  such  section  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  ninety  days. 
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Exhibit  1 — Continued 
The  National  Fieearms  Act — Continued 


Sec  5861.  Penalties. 

Any  person  who  volates  or  falls  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
shall,  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  5801.  Tax. 

(a)  Rate.  On  first  engaging  In  business, 
and  thereafter  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
July  of  each  year,  every  importer,  manu- 
facturer, and  dealer  In  firearms  shall  pay  a 
special  tax  at  the  following  rates: 

(1)  Importers  or  MANtrFACTURERs. — Im- 
porters or  manufacturers,  $500  a  year  or 
fraction  thereof; 

(2)  Dealers  other  than  pawnbrokers. — 
Dealers,  other  than  pawnbrokers,  $200  a  year 
or  fraction  thereof; 

(3)  Pawnbrokers. — ^Pawnbrokers,  $300  a 
year  or  fraction  thereof:  Provided,  That 
manufacturers  and  dealers  In  guns  with 
combination  shotgun  and  rifle  barrels,  12 
Inches  or  more  but  less  than  18  Inches  In 
length,  from  which  only  a  single  discharge 
can  be  made  from  either  barrel  without 
manual  reloading,  and  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  guns  classified  as  "any  other 
weapon"  under  section  5848  (5),  shall  pay 
the  following  taxes:  Manufacturers,  $25  a 
year  or  fraction  thereof;  dealers,  $10  a  year 
or  fraction  thereof. 

Sec  5811.  Tax. 

(a)  Rate. — There  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  i>ald  on  firearms  transferred  In  the 
United  States  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  $200  for 
each  firearm :  Provided,  That  the  transfer  tax 
on  any  gun  with  combination  shotgun  and 
rifle  barrels,  12  Inches  or  more  but  less  than 
18  Inches  In  length,  from  which  only  a  single 
discharge  can  be  made  from  either  barrel 
without  manual  reloading,  and  on  any  gun 
classified  as  "any  other  weapon"  under  sec- 
tion 5848  (5) ,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $5.  The 
tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  any  Import  duty  Imposed  on  such 
firearm. 

(b)  By  Whom  Paid. — Such  tax  shall  be 
paid  by  the  transferor:  Provided,  That  If  a 
firearm  is  transferred  without  payment  of 
such  tax  the  transferor  and  transferee  shall 
become  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  such 
tax. 

(c)  How  Pato. — 

(1)  Stamps.— Payment  of  the  tax  herein 
provided  shall  be  represented  by  appropriate 
stamps  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

(d)  Cross  Reference. — 

(1)  For  assessment  in  case  of  omitted 
taxes  payable  by  stamp,  see  sections  6155(a) , 
6281(a)(2)(A),  6601(c)(4),  and  6201(a). 

(2)  For  requirements  as  to  registration 
and  special  tax,  see  sections  5801  and  5802. 

(3)  For  excise  tax  on  pistols,  revolvers,  and 
firearms,  see  section  4181. 

No  present  provision. 


Comments — Continued 


The  penalty  provision  is  increased  to  maxi- 
mums of  $10,000  and  ten  years  from  the 
present  $2,000  and  five  years,  and  sentenced 
offenders  are  made  eligible  for  parole  In  the 
discretion  of  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole, 


Technical  amendments  are  made  to  reflect 
renumbering  of  subsection  (a)  and  section 
5848, 


Penalty  provision  for  violating  Federal 
Liquor  Laws  Is  amended  to  Include  ixjsses- 
slon  of  "destructive  devices"  In  addition  to 
other  "National  Act"  weapons. 


The  Act  shall  become  effective  six  months 
after  enactment  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
promulgation  of  regulations  and  other  ad- 
ministrative details. 

Persons  required  to  register  weapons  by 
operation  of  this  Act  shall  have  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  to  do  so. 
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AN  AMENDMENT  TO  REPEAL  THE 
EQUAL  TIME  PROVISION  WITH 
REGARD  TO  CANDIDATES  PX)R 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr  Piesident.  the  cost 
of  being  elected  to  high  public  office  is 
growing  more  expensive  every  day.  And 
a  large  and  expanding  part  of  this  im- 
mense cost  is  represented  by  the  pur- 
chase of  radio  arid  television  time  for 
political  broadcasts 

Many  broadcasters  have  indicated  they 
would  be  wilUns  to  make  free  debating 
time  available  to  candidates,  particularly 
during  pre.sidential  campaigns,  but  are 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  current 
regulations  requiring  them  to  give  equal 
time  to  all  legally  qualified  candidates. 
Many  of  these  candidates  are  not  serious 
contenders.  Yet,  under  present  law.  they 
have  the  right  to  claim  broadcast  time  in 
an  amount  equal  to  that  given  any  other 
candidate. 

For  example.  In  1964  there  were  ap- 
proximately eight  presidential  candi- 
dates on  the  ballot  in  at  least  one  State. 
Because  of  the  equal  time  laws  in  effect, 
each  one  of  these  individuals  could  have 
claimed  as  much  time  as  might  have  been 
given  to  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Barr>-  Gold- 
water.  As  it  turned  out.  no  time  was 
given,  largely  because  of  the  fear  of 
broadcasters  that  they  would  have  to 
provide  the  same  amount  of  time  to 
everyone.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  cani- 
paign  costs  were  greater.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  public  was  denied  a  face-to- 
face  confrontation  by  the  leading  candi- 
dates. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  this  equal  time  requirement  with 
regard  to  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates  in  an  effort  to  induce 
broadcasters  to  donate  free  time  for  pub- 
lic debate  during  presidential  campaigns. 
Such  a  step  would  not  only  encourage 
more  informative  campaigns  for  our 
highest  public  office,  but  would  also  help 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase  in  political 
broadcast  expenditures 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  political 
broadcasts  has  mounted  tremendously  in 
recent  years  Between  1952  and  1964.  the 
amount  spent  at  all  levels  on  political 
broadcasts  increa.sed  fourfold.  In  1964 
alone,  $10  million  was  spent  on  political 
broadcasts  at  all  levels  in  primary-  cam- 
paigns and  another  $24  6  million  was 
spent  between  September  1  and  election 
day.  Thus,  the  total  election  spending  for 
political  broadcasts  was  roughly  $34  6 
million.  Of  this  total.  $12  8  million,  or  ap- 
proximately 37  percent,  was  spent  on 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates. 

T>iese  tremendous  dollar  Increases  are 
due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  more  air 
time  is  being  purchased,  in  part  because 
of  a  general  price  Inflation,  and  In  part 
because  of  more  thorough  reporting  of 
spending  for  political  broadcast.'. 

Nonetheless.  Mr  President,  the  in- 
escapable fact  remains  that  political 
broadcasts  are  being  relied  upon  more 
heavily  by  more  candidates  and  at 
greater  total  cost  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  past. 

The.se  broadca.^ts  are  of  particular  im- 
portance in  presidential  campaigns:  for 


it  is  only  through  radio  and  television 
that  the  candidates  can  hope  to  effec- 
tively communicate  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public. 

The  pressures  toward  ever  greater 
si:)ending  for  political  broadcasts  can  be 
substantially  reduced  if  the  networks  are 
liberated  from  the  equal  time  provision 
which  now  restucts  their  ability  to  do- 
nate time  for  political  programs  to  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  in  1960  this  provision 
was  saspended  and  resulted  in  the  fa- 
mous Kermedy-Nixon  debates.  These  en- 
counteis  proved  to  be  of  great  public 
value.  Approximately  115  million  people 
saw  or  heard  these  four  hour-long  con- 
frontations, which,  had  the  candidates 
been  required  to  purchase  the  time  used 
for  the  debates,  would  have  resulted  in 
a  total  cost  of  approximately  $2  million. 

If  similar  debates  were  to  be  staged 
today  at  commercial  rates,  the  cost  would 
certainly  be  as  high.  For  example,  the 
major  networks  now  charge  roughly 
SIOO.OOO  an  hour  for  broadcasts  during 
prime  viewing  time.  When  promotional 
and  other  costs  are  added,  the  total  per 
hour  investment  is  considerably  greater. 

Mr.  President,  in  1960.  the  major  net- 
works rendered  a  great  public  service 
by  providing  millions  of  dollars  in  free 
time  for  use  by  presidential  candidates  to 
debate  the  Issues  of  their  campaign.  The 
public  was  both  stimulated  and  informed 
and  the  costs  of  the  election  were  meas- 
urably reduced.  If  the  equal  time  pro- 
vision were  repealed  today,  the  networks 
could  and  would  render  this  service  again 
in  the  next  election. 

The  1960  debates  were  the  result  of  a 
suspension,  not  a  repeal,  of  the  equal 
time  requirement  This  suspension  cer- 
tainly proved  Its  worth.  Yet  today  we 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  enacting 
similfir  legislation  once  again.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  drift  from  election  to  election, 
seeking  a  suspension  in  each  case,  the 
public  interest  in  securing  a  full  debate 
of  the  issues,  while  reducing  election 
costs,  will  not  be  served.  For,  frankly 
.speaking,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
party  in  power,  whether  it  is  Democratic 
or  Republican,  will  pa.ss  legislation  en- 
couraging debate  between  presidential 
candidates  if  it  believes  such  a  measure 
is  against  its  political  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  lim- 
iting campaign  costs  and  providing  the 
public  with  thought-provoking  and  in- 
formative campaigns  for  our  highest 
public  office,  transcends  any  considera- 
tion of  party  politics.  Let  us  act  there- 
fore to  repeal,  not  suspend,  this  provi- 
sion, and  thus  put  public  before  private 
interests. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
equal  time  provl.sion  be  removed  for  all 
candidates  for  Federal  office,  not  just  for 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nees. Tliis  suggestion  and  other  .similar 
proposals  have  a  certain  appeal.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  if  they  were  enacted, 
the  problem  of  avoiding  exce.ssive  in- 
fluence by  one  party  over  political  broad- 
casting in  a  region  where  it  has  creat 
strength  would  prove  to  be  most  difficult 
to  solve 

In  addition.  If  a  substitute  formula 
were  written  into  law  to  give  a  candidate 


of  proven  strength,  regardless  of  party 
affiliation,  access  to  free  broadcast  time, 
it  would  be  so  administratively  burden- 
some as  to  be  almost  impossiblo  to  im- 
plement. 

Mr.  President,  whether  tiie  equal  lime 
provision  is  suspended  or  repealed,  the 
exemption  limited  to  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates  or  broadened 
to  include  others.  Congre.ss  must  con- 
tinue to  investigate  this  matter  and  fol- 
low It  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  re- 
sults of  its  legislative  action.  Thus,  any 
imbalances  can  be  corrected  and  further 
legislation  enacted  as  necessary. 

Repeal  of  the  equal  time  provision  with 
regard  to  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates  is  admittedly  a  par- 
tial step.  Campaign  financing  is  an  in- 
tricate problem  which  will  require  thor- 
ough reform  If  an  equitable  system  is  to 
evolve. 

Recently.  I  Introduced  the  Campaign 
Finance  Act  to  tighten  the  present  system 
of  reporting  campaign  expenses  and  to 
encourage  small-  and  medium-sized  do- 
nations. The  amendment  introduced  to- 
day is  a  complementary  effort  designed  to 
limit  the  rising  costs  of  political  broad- 
casting, while  encouraging  more  public 
debate. 

Still  more  remains  to  be  done,  however. 
The  growing  costs  of  political  advertis- 
ing, campaign  literature,  travel,  and 
meeting  expen.ses  must  be  curbed  if  a 
meaningful  reform  of  our  system  of  fi- 
nancing elections  Is  to  be  achieved. 

Current  law  stifles,  not  stimulates,  pub- 
lic debate.  It  encourages  a  growth,  not  a 
reduction.  In  campaign  spending.  A  re- 
peal of  the  equal  time  provision,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  encourage  a  more  In- 
formative exchange  between  the  leading 
candidates  for  our  highest  public  office 
and  would  provide  the  opportunity  to 
limit  the  growth  of  political  broadcast 
expenditures 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  S.  1859  >  to  provide  that  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  shall  not  apply  to  candidates  for  the 
office  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pf.arson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce two  bills  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence. Tlie  first  of  these  bills  I  introduce 
for  myself  and  Senators  McIntyre, 
Bennett.  Percy.  Tower,  and  Brooke.  It 
would  amend  the  Small  Business  and 
Small  Business  Investment  Acts.  The  sec- 
ond bill  I  introduce  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Proxmire  and  McIntyre.  It  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  small  business  Investment 
companies.  The  two  bills  together  rep- 
resent the  administrations  plan  to 
.strengthen  and  improve  the  programs 
committed  to  the  Small  BiKhiess  Admin- 
istration for  the  assistance  to  and  protec- 
tion of  .small  business.  These  bills.  In 
my  opinion,  will  be  favorably  received  by 


the  small  businessmen  of  this  Nation.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  concur  entirely 
in  the  purposes  of  the  bills. 

Title  I  of  the  first  bill  would  effect  cer- 
tain increases  In  the  limitations  govern- 
ing the  amount  of  obligations  and  com- 
mitments which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  from  the  business  loan  and 
investment  fund  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  It  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  lengthening  the  maximum  term 
permitted  on  business  loans  made  by 
SEA  for  construction  purposes;  would 
increa.se  the  authority  of  SBA  to  estab- 
lish Advisory  Boards  and  to  reimburse 
the  members  of  such  Boards,  as  well  as 
other  persons  cooperating  in  the  work  of 
the  agency,  for  expen.'^es  incurred  by 
them;  and  would  broaden  the  authority 
of  the  agency  to  utilize  the  mails  for  the 
promotion  of  it5  programs. 

Title  11  of  the  first  bill  would  intro- 
duce major  changes  in  the  small  business 
investment  program  established  by  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  small  business  concerns  with 
equity  capital  and  long-term  financing. 
The  provisions  of  this  title  are  designed 
to  remedy  tl^xe  basic  weaknesses  which 
have  developed  in  the  program  since  its 
inception  9  years  ago.  A  fourth  weakness 
involving  SBA's  enforcement  powers  was 
lemedied  by  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment  Act  Amendments  of   1966   which 
strengthened  the  role  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  the  supervision 
and  regulation  of  the  small  business  in- 
vestment program.  The  purpose  of  the 
present   amendments   is   to   strengthen 
and  develop  the  industry  itself,  and  to 
cure  the  three  remaining  weaknesses  of 
the  small  business  Investment  program. 
The  first  of  the.^e  weaknesses  is  that 
the  average  small  business  investment 
company  is  much  too  small,  much  too 
limitf.d  in  financial  resources  and  man- 
agement skills,   to  do   the  job  contem- 
plated by  Congress.  The  second  weakness 
is  that  the  leverage  inducements  offered 
to    investors    by    existing    law    are    not 
strong  enough  to  attract  private  capital 
in  the  volume  needed  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program.  The  third  weakness 
is  that  the  financing  provided  to  port- 
folio companies  by  SBIC's  is  mostly  of  a 
debt  nature,  rather  than  the  more  de- 
sirable equitv  type  investment. 

In  1958.  Congre.ss  enacted  and  the 
President  approved  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  This  act  was  the  result 
of  extensive  hearings  on  and  careful 
con.sideration  of  the  long-term  credit 
and  equity  needs  of  small  business  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
tlirouchout  the  85th  Congress.  In  report- 
ing the  bill,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  cited  research  done 
as  fa-  back  as  1935.  and  it  is  known  that 
the  existence  of  the  "equity  gap"  for 
small  busine.ss  liad  been  recognized 
many  years  earlier.  Other  industrial  na- 
tions had  acted  on  tins  problem  as  early 
as  World  War  I.  William  McChcsney 
Martin,  Jr  .  Chai>man  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ser-.e  Board  of  Governors,  told  the  com- 
mittee: 


There  is  a  gap  in  the  existing  structure  of 
financing  institutions  which  lies  In  the 
longer-term  debt  and  equity  capital  areas. 


At  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  I  expressed  the 
hope  that,  with  its  passage,  the  serious 
gap  in  the  financing  facilities  available 
to  small  firms  would  be  bridged.  I  said 
that  I  expected  the  legislation  greatly  to 
increase  the  flow  of  long-term  debt  and 
equity  capital  to  many  small  companies 
which  have  desperately  needed  this  form 
of  financial  assistance  in  order  to  grow 
and  prosper.  I  think  I  can  fairly  say  that 
my  expectations  have  been  fulfilled  in 
large  measure.  From  the  inception  of  the 
program  to  March  31.  1966,  SBIC's  have 
provided  more  than  $1  billion  in  over 
20,000  financings  to  small  business  con- 
cerns. As  of  that  time,  $552  million  of 
small  bu.siness  equities  and  obligations 
were  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the 
SBIC  industry.  The  average  size  of  these 
financings  was   $45,000.  While  in   1958 
we  anticipated  that,  at  least  initially,  the 
Government's  contribution  to  the  small 
business  investment  program  would  be 
twice   the  private  contribution,   almost 
the  reverse  has  proven  to  be  the  case: 
In  1966,  the  Government's  investment  in 
the  industry  totaled  $275  million,  and 
private   investment  in  SBIC's  approxi- 
mated $475  million. 

While  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  rep- 
resents an  impressive  record,  it  is  also 
true  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  need  for  new  legislation  to  bring 
about  an  even  greater  capacity  of  assist- 
ance by  the  SBIC  industry  to  sm.all  busi- 
ness. A  study  imdertaken  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  demon- 
strated that  often  the  competence  and 
profitability  of  small  business  investment 
companies  increase  according  to  their 
size,  because  the  larger  companies  are 
better  able  to  attract  the  management 
and  financial  capabilities  which  spell 
success. 

When  we  passed  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act,  we  envisioned  the  typical 
small  business  investment  company  as  a 
cooperative    capital    venture    of    local 
citizens  interested  in  helping  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  their  comm.unity.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  a  small  business 
investment  company  are  at  least  a  full- 
time  job,  and  in  most  cases  a  full-time 
job  for  a  number  of  people.  A  small  com- 
pany cannot  afford  the  overhead  expend- 
itures   which    competent    management 
entails.  Moreover,  the  act  provides  for  a 
limit  of  20  percent  of  capital  on  any  given 
financing,  and  therefore  the  individual 
loan  ceiling  for  the  smaller  investment 
companies  tends  to  be  rather  low.  The 
cost  of  investigation  and  analysis  of  a 
loan  application  and  of  servicing  a  loan 
are  fairly  constant,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  loan.  Therefore,  a  low  loan  limit 
increases  the  cost  of  doing  business  in 
relation  to  the  volume  of  business  done. 
These  are  som.e  of  the  factors  which 
have   led    to   the    conclusion    that   the 
profitability  of  an  SBIC  inr:efses  with 
size.  In  many  cases  the  per-share  earn- 
ings of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies   approach    the    profitability    of 
comparable     investment     opportunities 
when  their  private  capital  exceeds  $1 
million,  and  continue  to  increase  up  to 
$5  million.  This,  then,  indicates  the  de- 


sirability of  encouraging  SBIC's  to  be- 
come larger.  Title  II  will  require  future 
SBIC's  to  have  a  minimum  capital  of  $1 
million,  with  exemptions  and  proper 
safeguards  to  minimize  hardships.  These 
safeguards  will  require  careful  study  and 
consideration. 

Under  present  law.  SBA  is  hmited  to 
the  purchase  of  3700,000  of  subordinated 
debentiu-es,  and  $4  million  in  notes  from 
any  one  SBIC.  Therefore,  companies  with 
a  private  capital  up  to  S700.0C0  may  ob- 
tain a  straight  two-to-one  matching  of 
funds.  But  those  with  more  than  $700,- 
000  receive  proportionately  lower 
amounts  as  the  private  capital  increases. 
This  limitation  on  available  leverage  ob- 
viously discriminates  against  precisely 
those  companies  which  have  been  or  are 
likely  to  become  the  best  performers. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  discrimination 
against  companies  with  private  capital 
up  to  $3^.4  mUllon  and  to  reduce  it  there- 
after. Any  SBIC  will  be  able  to  obtain 
matching  funds  on  a  two-to-one  basis, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $7!  2  million  in  Gov- 
ernment fimds  for  $3^4  million  of  private 
capital. 

In  addition  to  an  increase  of  the  mini- 
mufn  size  of  individual  SBIC's,  and  to 
higher  ceilings  for  Government  funds 
available  to  match  private  capital,  we 
must  also  provide  an  incentive  through 
added  leverage,  to  induce  these  com- 
panies to  operate  more  effectively  in  the 
area  of  greatest  need,  namely  in  the 
area  of  equity  financing.  The  bill  would 
olTer  additional  financing  to  those  small 
business  investment  companies  which 
have  a  preponderance  of  their  invest- 
ments in  the  form  of  equity.  This  is  nec- 
essary because,  at  present,  it  is  to  a  com- 
pany's advantage  to  make  loans  which 
will  produce  interest  income  to  cover  it.s 
expenses.  Equity  financings,  typically,  do 
not  produce  income  during  the  early 
years.  By  offering  greater  leverage  in  re- 
turn for  more  equity  financing,  the  Gov- 
eiTiment  c.in  offer  an  inducement  to 
small  business  investment  companies  to 
invest  more  lieavily  in  equity. 

The  bill  therefore  provides  that,  in 
addition  to  two-to-one  leverage,  an  SBIC 
can  obtain  "third-dollar"  leverage,  or 
three-to-one  matching  of  private  capital 
to  the  extent  that  private  capital  ex- 
ceeds S2'2  million  if  the  SBIC  places  at 
least  65  percent  of  its  available  funds  in 
.small  bu.sine.ss  equities.  In  the  latter  case 
the  total  Government  financing  could 
n  't  exceed  $10  million. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  remedy  certain 
si^inificant  problems  and  deficiencies 
which  iiave  became  apparent  in  the  pres- 
ent income  tax  treatment  of  SBIC's.  Cur- 
rent tax  provisions  tend  to  discourage 
h-'Jh-risk  equity  and  long-term  debt  fi- 
nancing of  small  concerns  by  SBIC's. 
The  tax  provisions  of  this  bill  will  en- 
courage such  financing  by  allowing  loss 
reserves  and  bad-debt  treatment  for 
losses  on  all  types  of  debt  investments 
by  SBIC's.  and  by  extending  ordinaiy 
loss  treatment  to  losses  on  equity  invest- 
ments by  SBIC's — subject  to  certain 
limitations.  The  bill  would  also  remove 
inappropriate    requirements    on    SBIC's 
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under  the  personal  holding  company  and 
regulated  investment  company  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  regula- 
tions governing  SBIC's  which  will  be 
Jointly  promaltiated  by  SBA  and  the 
Treasury  Depiirtment  in  conformity  with 
SBA's  present  regulations  on  self-dealing 
and  on  control  of  SBIC  portfolio  com- 
panies. 

While  it  Is  not  anticipated  that  these 
tax  amendments  will  cause  a  significant 
loss  of  re'.enue.  they  are  nonetheless 
vital  to  the  encouragement  and  success 
of  the  SBIC  prot^ram 

To  sum  up:  taken  together,  these  ad- 
ministration bills  would  encourage 
SBIC's  to  become  larger  and  better, 
would  Increase  their  leverage  significant- 
ly, and  would  provide  additional  leverage 
and  tax  Incentives  for  and  Increase  In 
high-risk  flnancmg  of  small  concerns. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  associate 
myself  with  the.se  objectives. 

I  am  informed  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Industry  trade  association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies.  Is  aware  of  the 
contents  of  these  bills  Its  president.  Mil- 
ton D.  Stewart,  has  hailed  the  proposals 
as  "landmark  legislation."  which  "rep- 
resents a  tremendously  important  step 
In  the  right  direction"  Undoubtedly, 
members  of  the  Industrv-  and.  indeed. 
Members  of  this  body,  may  have  some 
reservations  about  details  of  these  bills. 
but  I.  too.  am  delighted  that  the  admin- 
istration has  given  this  evidence  of  its 
endorsement  of  the  program. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  through  the 
enactment  of  these  bills,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  Immensely  in- 
crease the  benefits  which  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  has  already  brought 
to  the  small  business  segment  of  our  na- 
tional economy  Let  me  recall  to  you  the 
purpose  statement  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act: 

I:  Is  declared  to  b*  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
g^reM  and  '.iie  parp>06e  of  this  Act  to  improve 
and  stlmul.i've  the  national  economy  In  gen- 
eral and  the  small  business  segment  thereof 
In  particular  by  establishing  a  program  to 
stimulate  and  supplement  the  flow  of  private 
eqxilty  capital  and  long-term  loan  funds 
which  gmall-buslnesa  concerns  need  for  the 
sound  financing  of  their  business  opera- 
tions and  for  their  growth,  expansion,  and 
modernization,  and  which  are  not  available 
In  adequate  supply:  Provided,  hoxcever,  that 
this  policy  shall  be  carried  out  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  In.'ure  '.he  maximum  pertlcipatlon 
of  private  financing  forces. 

These  bills  would  carry  this  congres- 
sional policy  and  these  statutory  pur- 
poses even  further,  to  the  great  t)eneflt  of 
our  national  small  b'xsine.ss  community 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bills,  intr-xiuced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  (for  hunself  and  other  Senators'. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
and  referred,  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr    SP.\RKM.\N    (for  himself.  Mr. 
MclNTTRE.  Mr    Bennett.  Mr    Pekct. 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr   Brooke  i 
S.  1862.    A    bin    to   amend    the   authorizing 
legislation  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr    SPARKMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
P^ox.MDiE,   and  Mr.   McIntyre)  : 
S   1863   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  small  business  investment 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  McINTi'RE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  and  a 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  authorizing  legislation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  text  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  Income  tax  treat- 
ment of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies, be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabam.a. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1862 
A  bill  to  amend  the  authorizing  legislation 

of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica   in  Cong'-ess  assembled, 

TtTLt   1 

Sec  1  This  U:le  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967"'. 

Sec  2  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •■81.4(X).000,0O0"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu   thereof  •$1, 900,000,000"; 

<2)  by  striking  out  "$400,000,000"  and  In- 
serung  In  lieu  thereof  "t450.0OO.00O"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  tlOO.OOO.OOO"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "8300.000  000",   and 

(4)  by  striking  out  8100.000.000"  and  in- 
sening  .n  lieu  thereof  "8200.000.000". 

Sec.  3  Parigraph  (4)  of  section  7{al  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that  a  loan 
made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  facili- 
ties may  have  a  maturity  of  ten  years'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "except  that  such 
portion  of  a  loan  made  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  faculties  may  have  a  maturity 
of  fifteen  years". 

Sec.  4  The  subsection  added  to  section  7 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  by  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  (Public  L«iw  89-769).  and 
designated  thereby  as  subsection  (e).  la  re- 
designated as  subsection  ( f ) . 

Sec  5  Subparagraph  (Bi  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  8(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Bi  In  the  case  of  any  individual  or  group 
of  persons  cooperating  with  It  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A).  (1)  to 
allow  such  an  individual  or  group  such  use 
of  the  Administration's  office  facilities  and 
related  materials  and  services  as  the  Ad- 
ministration deems  appropriate:  and  (11)  to 
pay  the  transportation  expenses  and  a  per 
diem  allowance  In  accordance  with  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  such 
an  individual  or  group  of  persons  for  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred  at  the 
request  of  the  Administration  In  providini; 
gratuitous  services  to  small  businessmen  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(At  or  In  connection  with  attendance  at 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  Administration;" 

Sec  6  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  8(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(13)  to  establish  such  advisory  boards 
and  committees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958:  to 
call  meetings  of  such  boards  and  commit- 
tees from  time  to  time;  to  reimburse  the 
members  of  such  boards  and  committees  in 


accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  travel  and  other  expenses 
incurred  In  attending  the  meetln£;s  of  such 
boards  and  committees;  and  to  rent  tempo- 
rarily, within  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere,  such  hotel  or  other  accommoda- 
tions as  are  needed  to  facilitate  the  conduct 
of  such  meetings;  and". 

Sec.  7.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 13) : 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14),  by  inserting  ";  and"  In 
lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(15)  to  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  data  and  Information,  In  such 
form  as  It  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public." 

Sec.  8.  The  subsection  added  to  section 
402  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
by  section  405  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-794), 
and  designated  thereby  as  subsection  (bi,  is 
redesignated  as  subsection   (c). 

TITLE  n 

Sec  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1Q67" 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Each  company  which  receives  a  li- 
cense after  the  effective  date  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  subsec- 
tion as  the  effective  date)  shall,  unless  prior 
to  such  date  the  company  had  applied  for  the 
license  and  In  connection  with  such  applica- 
tion had  received  from  the  Administration 
a  'Notice  To  Proceed',  have  a  combined  paid- 
in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  SI. 000,000. 

'  (2i  Each  company  which  receives  a  li- 
cense or  a  "Notice  To  Proceed'  before  the  ef- 
fective date  shall,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3).  comply  with  each  of  the  following 
minimum  standards  of  paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  surplus: 

"(A)  A  company  whose  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  Is  less  than  8300,000  shall  have  a  com- 
bined paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of 
at  least  8300  000  by  February  28.  1969;  of  at 
least  8500,000  by  February  28.  1971;  and  of 
at  least  81.OOn.000  by  February  28,    1975; 

"(B)  A  company  whose  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  Is  at  least  $300,000.  but  less  than  $500.- 
000,  shall  have  a  combined  paid-in  capital 
and  paid-in  surplus  of  at  least  8500,000  by 
February  28.  1971;  and  of  at  least  81,000,000 
by  February  28.  1975; 

"(C)  A  company  whose  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  on  the  effective 
date  Is  at  least  8500,000.  but  less  than  81.000- 
000,  shall  have  a  combined  paid-in  capital 
and  paid-in  surplus  of  at  least  $1,000,000  by 
February  28,   1971. 

"(3)  The  Administration  may  by  regula- 
tion— 

"(A)  exempt  any  group  or  category  of 
companies  from  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2).  and  (B)  extend  any  of  the  time 
limits  established  in  paragraph  (2)  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  companies  affected  by  the 
limit  or  any  group  or  category  of  such  com- 
panies The  Administration  shall  exercise 
its  powers  under  this  paragraph  whenever 
It  determines  that  such  exemption  or  exten- 
sion of  time  (A)  Is  necessary  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  reference 
to  any  geographic  area  or  locality  of  the 
United  States,  or  (B)  Is  appropriate  for  cer- 
tain types  of  companies  by  reason  of  their 
adequate    profitability,    financial    soundness 
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and   assistance   provided   to  small   business 
concerns. 

"(4)  Any  company  which  falls  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  minimum  capital  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  applicable  to  it 
shall  be  deemed  In  violation  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  309(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5) .  by  Inserting  a  semi-colon  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  for  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  minimum  capital  standards  estab- 
lished by  section  302(a)". 

SKc  103  Section  302(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "2  percent"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "5  percent". 

Sec  104.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•(b)  To  encourage  the  formation  and 
growth  of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies the  Administration  Is  authorized  (but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  necessary  funds 
are  not  available  to  the  company  involved 
from  private  sources  on  reasonable  terms)  to 
purchase,  either  directly  or  In  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lending  institutions 
thrtiugh  agreements  to  participate  on  an  Im- 
mediate basis,  the  debentures  of  any  such 
company.  Debentures  purchased  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subordinate  to  any  other  debenture  bonds. 
promissory  notes,  or  other  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  such  companies.  Such  debentures 
may  be  Issued  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed 
flft-een  years  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  ( 1 )  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
US.  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
comparable  to  the  average  maturities  on  such 
debentures,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eiRhth  of  one  per  centum,  plus  (2)  such  ad- 
ditional charge,  if  any,  toward  covering  other 
costs  of  the  program  as  the  Administration 
m.iy  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  pur- 
p>oses.  The  debentures  shall  also  contain 
such  other  terms  as  the  Administration  may 
fix,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  re- 
strictions and  limitations; 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  debentures  pur- 
chased and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
from  a  company  which  does  not  qualify  un- 
der the  terms  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
jection, shall  not  exceed  200  percent  of  the 
combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus of  such  company.  In  no  event  shall  the 
debentures  of  any  such  company  purchased 
and  outstanding  under  this  paragraph  ex- 
ceed $7,5(10.000. 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  debentures 
which  may  be  purchased  and  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  from  a  company  which  (A) 
has  a  combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in 
surplus  of  $2,500,000  or  more  and  (B)  has 
an  Investment  of  65  percent  or  more  of  its 
total  funds  available  for  Investment  In  small 
business  concerns  Invested  in  equity  capital 
as  dellned  in  section  304(a)(2)  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  e.xcced  $5,000,000  plus  300  percent 
of  that  portion  of  the  company's  paid-in 
capital  and  paid-in  surplus  which  exceeds 
$2,500,000.  In  no  event  shaU  the  debentures  of 
any  such  company  purchased  and  outstand- 
\T\e.  under  this  paraejraph  exceed  $10,000,000. 
Such  additional  purchases  which  the  Ad- 
ministration makes  under  this  paragraph 
shall  contain  conditions  to  insure  appro- 
priate maintenance  by  the  company  receiv- 
ing such  assistance  of  the  described  ratio 
during  the  period  In  which  debentures  under 
this  paragraph  are  outstanding. 

"(3)  Outstanding  amounts  of  financial  as- 
sistance provided  to  a  company  by  the  Ad- 
ministration prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Small  Bu.-^lness  Investment  Act  Amendments 
of  1967  shall  be  deducted  from  the  maximum 


amount  of  debentures  which  the  .Adminis- 
tration would  otherwise  be  authorized  to 
purchase  under  this  subsection." 

Sec.  105.  Section  304  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion "(1)"  after  "(a)"  In  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (2)  in  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  303(b)  (2)  of 
this  Act  the  term  'equity  capital'  shall  In- 
clude such  common  stock,  preferred  stock, 
or  other  financing  with  subordination  or 
nonamortization  characteristics,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  determine  to  be  substan- 
tially similar  to  equity  financing." 

(3)  by  repealing  subsection  (c);  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c) . 

Sec  106.  Section  306  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec  306.  Without  the  approval  of  the 
Administration,  the  aggregate  amount  of  ob- 
ligations and  securities  acquired  and  for 
which  corrunitments  may  be  Issued  by  any 
small  business  investment  company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any  single  en- 
terprise shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus of  such  company:  Provided,  however. 
That  with  respect  to  obligations  or  securities 
acquired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amendments 
of  1967,  and  with  respect  to  legaJly  binding 
commitments  issued  prior  to  such  date,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  as  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  such  effective  date  shall 
continue  to  apply." 

Sec  107.  Section  310(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Unless  waived  by 
the  Administration  for  good  cause,  each  such 
company  shall  be  examined  at  least  once 
each  year." 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  section  heading  of  section 
302  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Cap- 
ital Requirements"; 

(b)  The  description  of  section  302  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Capital  Requirements". 

Sec  109.  The  effective  date  of  this  title 
shall  be  ninety  days  after  enactment. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Bill 

TITLE    I 

Section  1 
Section  1  of  title  I  provides  that,  when  the 
bill   Is  enacted,   this   title  may   be  cited   as 
the    "Small    Business    Act    Amendments    of 
1967." 

Section  2 

Section  2  of  title  I  would  effect  four 
amendments  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(c)  (4)  of  the  Small  Btislness  Act  govern- 
ing the  amoimt  of  loans,  guarantees,  and 
other  obligations  or  commitments  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from 
the  business  loan  and  Investment  fund  of 
SBA,  The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
increase  from  $1,400,000,000  to  $1,900,000,000 
the  amount  which  may  be  outstanding  from 
the  fund  at  any  one  time  under  section  7(a) , 
7(b)(3).  7(e),  and  8(a)  of  this  Act,  and 
title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  The  second  amendment  would  in- 
crease from  $400,000,000  to  $450,000,000 
the  amount  which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  under  Title  III  of  the  Small 
Bvisiness  Investment  Act  of  1958.  The  third 
amendment  would  increase  from  $200,000,000 
to  $300,000,000  the  amount  which  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  title  V 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  The  fourth  amendment  would  Increase 


from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000  the  amount 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.\ct  of  1964. 

The  Congress  has  Indicated  its  Intent  that, 
at  the  first  session  of  each  Congress,  SB.^  is 
to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  needs  of  the 
business  loan  program,  authorized  by  section 
7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  not  merely 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  but  for  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  as  well  (H.  Rept.  No. 
1974,  87th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.),  Accordingly,  a 
review  has  been  made  of  the  probable  re- 
quirements of  the  program  through  June  30, 
1970,  based  on  a  straight-line  projection  of 
fiscal  year  1968  budget  estimates  for  this 
program.  However,  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion applicable  to  this  particular  program 
($1,400,000,000)  also  limits  in  addition  the 
maximum  outstanding  amount  for  displaced 
business  loans  under  section  7(b)(3).  trade 
adjustment  assistance  loans  under  section 
7(e).  prime  contracting  activities  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)  and  business  loans  under  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  determine  the 
Increased  limitation  amount  adequate  as  of 
June  30,  1970.  to  cover  the  probable  require- 
ments ror  all  the  activities  covered  by  the 
one  specific  limitation,  straight-line  projec- 
tions of  the  1968  budget  estimates  have  also 
been  made  for  the  other  loan  programs  Iden- 
tified above  (no  prime  contracting  activities 
under  section  8(a)  have  been  entered  into 
nor  are  any  presently  contemplated). 

These  projections  indicate  that  a  limita- 
tion of  about  $1,816,000,000  is  needed  for  the 
combined  loan  activities.  In  order  to  provide 
a  reasonable  reserve  for  contingencies,  it 
Is  recommended  that  the  limitation  amount 
be  increased  from  $1,400,000,000  to  $1,900,- 
000,000. 

The  projected  amount  outstanding  at  June 
30,  1970,  for  business  loans  under  title  IV  of 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  of  1964,  as  in- 
cluded in  the  figure  of  $1,816,000,000  cited 
above,  is  slightly  In  excess  of  $176,000,000.  Al- 
lowing in  this  Instance  also  a  reserve  for 
contingencies.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
present   Umltation   of   $100,000,000   for   title 

IV  loans  be  Increased  to  $200,000,000.  With 
further  reference  to  this  limitation,  the 
budget  estimates  for  1968  indicate  that  this 
Is  the  only  one  of  the  four  under  discussion 
which  will  be  exceeded  prior  to  June  30,  1968. 
This  makes  it  essential  that  Congressional 
action  on  an  Increase  be  taken  during  the 
1st  Session  of  the  90th  Congress,  if  the  pro- 
griun  is  not  to  be  curtailed. 

Section  4(c)(4)  establishes  a  separate  limi- 
tation of  $400,000,000  on  the  amount  of  loans, 
guarantees,  etc.,  which  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  under  title  III  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Estimates 
have  been  made  of  transactions  through  June 
30,  1970,  also.  These  indicate  a  need  for  a 
limitation  of  about  $430  million  without  any 
provisions  for  contingencies.  Allowing  for  a 
small  reserve,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
limitation  of  $400,000,000  be  Increased  to 
$450,000,000. 

Section  4(c)(4)  establishes  an  additional 
separate  limitation  of  $200,000,000  on  the 
amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  etc.  which  may 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  title 

V  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  (loans  to  State  and  local  development 
companies).  The  budget  estimates  for  1968 
Indicate  that  for  all  practical  purposes  this 
limitation  will  have  been  reached  by  June 
30  of  that  year.  Accordingly,  stralg'ht-llne 
projections  through  June  30,  1970,  of  prob- 
able limitation  requirements  for  these  loans 
have  been  made.  These  projections  indicate 
a  need  for  a  limitation  of  $272  million,  with- 
out any  provision  for  contingencies.  Includ- 
ing a  small  reserve,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  present  limitation  of  $200,000,000  be  in- 
creased to  $300,000,000. 
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Small  Business  Administration 
Estimated  business  loan  limitation  requirements,  fiscal  years  1967-70 

[In  millions) 


May 


1967 


Budget  estlmatM 


Fiscal 

year 

l«S7 


Outstanding  loons  and  commitments,  Start 
of  v*'Ar * 


$1.0015 


Fiscal 

year 

ig68 


Projected 


rrojected 


Fiscal 

year 

1968 


Fiscrt! 

year 

1970 


$1,135.6  '  $1,390.7 


$1.63a3 


l'\\is  new  |i»n  approvals: 

7  .%)  Iiusiiiess   -,.., 

Economic  opportunity.—-— 

1  )isplacf.l  lii^inpss   ......... 

Trwlc  wljii-'  i-'nt     .— ...-™— . 

Total.. 

Minus  rfpstyntcnts  and  cancellations: 

Ik)  iiusini'Sii 


30S.7 
50.0 

sao 

1.2 


380.9 


476.6 

476.6 

6ao 

flO.0 

3S.0 

35.0 

1.2 

1.2 

479. « 

6ao  I 

35.0 

1.2 


Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  end 

ofyear  

Plus  contingency  reserve «.—. 


S72.8  I        Sr2.«  I 


srs.> 


tUonomic  opiiortunlty. 
Pisplacfil  t>u3infss  . .. 
Trade  adjustment 


Total. 


3«7.l 
7.0 

4.7 


258.8 


285.4 

14.4 

8.9 


3nR.4 
21.5 
12.3 


842  1 
■».9 
IS.  8 


308.7 


842.: 


K<<oiuraende<l  limitation 

Memnrstiduin 

Outstanding  by  program: 

June  30.  1966 

7'a>  businow       .    $947.7 

K  ,      •  mlty 17.9 

xs_ 38.9 

1    ■■    .:.  .  .t. -   ... 


S.M.\LL  Business  Administration 
Estimated  investment  company  limitation  requirements  fiscal  years  1967-70 

(In  mlUions] 


Revised 

estimate, 

Oscalyear 

1987 

Budget 

estimate, 

fiscal  year 

1968 

Projected 

Fl.ical  year 
1960 

Fiscal  year 
1970 

$300.9           $315.0 
25.0               55.0 

$35ao 

55.0 

$390.0 

Plus  new  loan  approvals — 

55.0 

8.9 
16.1 

Loans  to  SBICs  (sec.  303) 

ia9 1         2ao 

IS.0 

15.0 

.SBIC  dtjlwiiturej  isec.  302) 

SBIC  loans  uw.  303) 

7.4 
3.5 



315.0              350.0 

seao 

430.0 

June  30,  1966 
sniC  debo^^tur'^    <pc.  302) -  *J^5 

160.4 

154.6 

Plu'*  conilngfiu'v  r»'*«Tvos .,....,..■,.-——--—------------ - 

l&O 

2ao 

4oao 

430.0 

Estimated  development  company  limitation  requirements,  fiscal  years  1967-70 

[In  millions] 


Budget  estimates 


Projected 


I  1 

Fiscal   year  Fiscal   year  Fiscal   year  Fiscal   year 
1967  1968  1969  1970 


Outstanding  loans  and  commitments,  start  of  year. 
Plus  new  loan  approvals 


$i2ai 

47.0 


$157. 1 
55.0 


Mmu.s  loan  rrpaymenta. 
Ctincellationj 


Total. 


Out-standing  loans  and  commitments,  end  ofyear 

Plus  contingency  reserve  


Recommended  limitation. 


6.6 
3.4 


ia2 

3.8 


$198.1 
55.0 


12.9 
3.8 


$236.4 
55.0 


15.6 
3.8 


10.0 


14.0 


18.7 


19.4 


157.1 


196.1 


236.4  I 
13.6  I 


272.0 
28.0 


250.0 


I 


300.0 


Section  3 

Section  3  of  title  I  would  extend  from  10 
years  to  15  years  the  maximum  term  cover- 
ing any  portion  of  a  business  loan  made, 
pursuant  to  sectl  n  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  U)  a.-isist  a  small  firm  In  Bnacclng 
construction  activities. 

The  operating  experience  of  SB.\  under 
the  business  loan  program  contains  Indica- 
tions that  It  Is  n.it  uncommon  for  the  size 
of  the  Installment  repayments  to  be  so  large. 
as  a  result  of  the  existing  ten-year  limita- 
tion, as  to  create  an  excessive  drain  on  the 
working   capital    of    the    borrower.    In   some 


Instances  the  Agency  has  felt  It  necessary, 

because  of  the  prospect  of  such  a  drain,  to 
deny  construction  loans  to  applicants  who 
were  otherwise  eligible.  The  provisions  of 
section  3  of  title  I.  permitting  repayments  In 
smaller  Installments  spread  over  a  longer 
period,  should  serve  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
reduce  such  financial  strain. 

While  the  proposed  flfteen-year  maximum 
Is  In  conformity  with  recent  real  estate 
lending  trends  and  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
recognition  given  In  SBA  disaster  and  de- 
velopment company  loan  legislation  to  the 
need  of  long  amortization  periods  for  con- 


struction loans,  the  Agency  would  continue 
to  be  highly  selective  In  granting  loans  for 
the  maximum  term  There  would  be  no  de- 
parture from  Its  firmly  establLshed  policy  of 
relating  amortization  .-schedules  to  repay- 
ment ability  rather  than  to  any  legislative 
maximum. 

Sections  4  and  8 
Sections  4  and  8  of  title  I  would  corrpct 
cerUln  technical  errors  in  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-769)  and  In 
the  Economic  Opportunity  .■Xmentiments  of 
1966  (Public  Law  89  794).  These  sections 
have  no  substantive  effect  on  the  law. 
Section  5 
Section  5  of  title  I  would  authorize  SB.4 
to  pay  the  transportation  expenses  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses,  l;i  ac- 
cordance with  5  U.S.C.  5703,  for  travel  by 
any  individual  or  group  of  persons  who,  al- 
though not  employed  by  the  Agency,  are  co- 
operating with  it  in  providing  management 
advice  and  guidance  to  sm.ill  business  con- 
cerns. Such  payments  could  be  made,  how- 
ever, only  for  travel  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  SBA  in  connection  with  such 
cooperation. 

The  principal  purpose  of  '.he  .-vmendment 
is  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE).  About  three 
thousand  retired  business  executives  have 
volunteered  to  cooperate  with  SB.\  in  pro- 
viding management  advice  and  assistance  to 
small  businessmen  on  a  person-to-person 
basis.  Such  advice  and  a.'^slstance  is  gener- 
ally furnished  without  cost  to  the  recipient 
Not  Infrequently  a  small  firm  Is  confronted 
with  managerial  or  technlc.il  problems  call- 
ing for  skills  or  experience  which  can  be 
found  only  In  a  SCORE  member  residing  be- 
yond commuting  dlsUtnce.  It  will  be  much 
easier  to  induce  that  member  to  visit  the 
concern,  if  .SB.\  can  offer  him  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses. 

The  requested  authorltv  will  bo  partic- 
ularly helpful  In  extending  the  benefits 
of  SCORE  t<)  small  firiTLs  In  rural  iu-eas 
(such  as  Appalachla  and  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula region  of  Michigan!  where  the  pro- 
gram has  been  relatively  ineffective  because 
of  distances  and  the  lack  of  qualltU'd  vol- 
unteers nearby  SBA's  plans  for  sending 
SCORE  circuit  riders  Into  such  places  will 
be  furthered  by  the  ablUtv  to  ofTer  these 
volunteers    reimbursement    for    expenses. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment  Is  that,  not- 
withstanding their  broad  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  business  matters,  most  or  many 
of  these  volvinteers  are  not  conversant  with 
the  best  counseling  techniques  and  relatively 
few  of   them   are   familiar   with   SBA's   pro- 
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prams  and  procedures.  To  remedy  these  defl- 
ciciicles  the  Agency  plans  to  authorize  at 
le.i£t  some  of  its  regional  directors  to  as- 
semble volunteers  from  their  respective 
areas,  during  the  current  year,  for  a  two- 
day  training  meeting.  The  response  of  the 
volunteers  to  such  a  call  will,  of  course,  be 
larger  If  they  are  assured  of  reimbursement 
for  the  resulting  expenses 
Section  6 

Section  6  if  title  I  would  make  It  clear 
that  the  Administration  has  authority  to 
establish  such  advisory  boards  and  commit- 
tees as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958.  as  well  as  the  purposes  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

Section  6  would  also  make  It  clear  that  the 
.Administration  hits  authority  to  (1)  reim- 
burse the  members  of  such  boards  and  com- 
mittees m  accordance  with  5  USC  5703,  for 
travel  and  other  expenses  Incurred  in  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  such  boards  and 
committees;  and  i2i  rent  temporarily, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere 
such  hotel  or  other  accommodations  as  are 
needed  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  such 
meetings 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Councils 
serve  without  compensation  in  the  course 
of  making  valuable  contributions  to  the 
programs  of  the  Agency.  It  Is  believed  they 
should  be  reimbur.sed  for  reasonable  costs 
Incurred  in  attending  the  meetings. 

Unless  specificaKy  authorized  by  legisla- 
tion, agencies  including  SBA,  are  prohibited 
from  renting  conference  rooms  and  related 
facilities  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
restriction  li:\£  imposed  limitations  on  the 
w.iy  In  which  meetings  can  be  planned  and 
conducted,  to  the  detriment  of  desirable 
objectives. 

Section   7 

.=;cctlon  7  of  the  bill  would  extend  to  SBA 
discretionary  authority.  Identical  to  that 
po.'^t.ssed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, to  disregard  the  general  rule  (39 
use.  41541  prohibiting  Government  agen- 
cies from  using  the  malls  to  distribute  In- 
formation to  people  who  have  not  requested 
It. 

The  desirability  of  the  general  rule  needs 
little  discussion.  Nevertheless  exceptions 
should  be  made  for  Government  agencies 
which,  like  OEO  and  SBA,  are  charged  with 
responsibility  to  alert  underprivileged  per- 
sons to  the  a,sElstance  available  to  them 
from  the  Government  A  pood  many  of  the 
people  in  this  category  do  not  request  In- 
formation about  such  assistance,  because 
they  .u'e  unaware  of  Its  existence.  In  such 
c.ises  the  responsible  Government  agency 
can  fulfill  it.-i  mission  only  by  taking  the  Ini- 
tiative, only  by  carrying  the  message  to  the 
people. 

An  outstanding  Illustration  of  the  need  for 
the  requested  authority  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  management  training  programs  con- 
ducted or  sponsored  by  SB.A,  In  collabora- 
tion with  educational  Institutions,  for  the 
benefit  of  small  businessmen.  When  a  con- 
ference or  course  Is  scheduled  for  a  particu- 
lar city  or  area.  It  is  vitally  Important  that 
small  business  concerns  in  that  locality  be 
given  advance  notice.  Tlie  only  satisfactory 
medium  for  providing  such  notice  and  re- 
lated  information  Is  the  mails. 

The  growing  number  of  small  business 
concerns  being  displaced  by  Federal,  or  fed- 
erally aided,  construction  activity  provides 
another  Illustration  of  the  need  for  such  au- 
thority. It  is  es.~ential  that  such  firms  be 
promptly  apprised  of  the  special  loan  pro- 
gram established  for  their  benefit  by  section 
7ibi(3i  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  Under 
existing  law.  SBA  can  use  the  malls  to  pro- 
vide such  notice  only  where  the  displace- 
ment is  caused  by  urban  renewal  activity. 
Section  7  of  the  bill  would  permit  mailings 
by    the    Agency    when    the    displacement   Is 


caused  by  other  forms  of  construction,  such 
as  the  Federal  Highway  Program. 

TITLE    ri 

Section  101 

Section  101  of  title  II  provides  that  this 
title  may,  when  enacted,  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967." 

Section  102 

Section  102  of  title  II  establishes  new  mini- 
mum capital  requirements  for  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies.  At  present,  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Act  establishes  a  mini- 
mum capital  for  SBIC's  of  $300,000,  which 
may  consist  of  half  private  capital  and 
half  subordinated  debentures  which  the  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Administration  to  pur- 
chase from  such  companies.  Any  subordi- 
nated debentures  are  considered  part  of  the 
company's  capital  for  purposes  of  financial 
assistance  and  for  certain  other  require- 
ments under  the  Act. 

The  bill  would,  In  effect,  over  a  period  of 
years,  raise  the  minimum  capital  require- 
ments for  SBICs  to  $1,000,000  of  private 
capitalization.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  generally  requiring  new  licensees  (except 
those  whose  application  for  a  license  had 
been  substantially  completed  at  the  time  of 
enactment)  to  have  a  minimum  private 
capitalization  of  $1,000,000;  and  by  allowing 
existing  licensees  an  appropriate  period  to 
increase  their  private  capitalization  to  at 
least  $1,000,000.  The  minimum  private  capi- 
talization required  would  include  only 
equity  funds  which  the  SBIC  had  committed 
to  its  permanent  capitalization,  and  thus 
would  liot  include  debt  or  uncapltalized 
earnings  of  the  company. 

Experience  for  eight  years  in  the  operation 
of  the  program  has  shown  that  private  capi- 
tal in  excess  of  the  present  $300,000  mini- 
mum requirement  Is  necessary  to  assure 
profitable  and  successful  SBICs.  SBA  re- 
cently conducted  a  survey  to  determine  the 
minimum  size  SBIC  needed  to  meet  the  goals 
of  the  Act.  This  study  indicated  that  a  min- 
imum of  $1  million  in  private  invested  capi- 
tal is  required  to  assure  adequate  Income,  to 
Interest  competent  management,  to  make  the 
company  attractive  to  private  investors,  to 
allow  diversification  of  investments  and  to 
enable  an  SBIC  to  have  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  a  successful  long-time  operation. 

The  study  focused  on  the  minimum  size 
which  an  SBIC  should  achieve  in  order  to 
meet  criteria  for  profitability  of  operations 
and  rate  of  return  on  Invested  capital.  It  was 
Indicated  that: 

1.  Profits  were  a  function  of  size,  up  to  a 
total  private  capital  of  $5  million,  at  which 
point  a  downtrend  occurred; 

2.  $1  million  of  private  capital  was  needed 
for  successful  operations;  and 

3.  The  most  profitable  operations  could  be 
expected  In  SBICs  which  placed  at  least  65 
percent  of  their  Investable  funds  in  invest- 
ments other  than  straight  loans.  I.e.,  in 
equity  or  equity-type  financings. 

SBA  data  shows  that  SBICs  with  statutory 
capital  of  over  $1  million  number  88,  or  13 
percent  of  the  total  companies.  These  88 
larger  companies  had  Invested  about  72  per- 
cent of  all  the  private  capital  in  the  pro- 
gram, but  had  obtained  only  31  percent  of 
the  Government  loan  funds.  Yet  this  group 
accounted  for  64  percent  of  the  earned  in- 
come of  the  Industry  and  had  made  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  financings  to  small 
business  concerns. 

It  has  become  evident  that  a  restructured 
program  is  needed,  to  be  made  up  of  SBICs 
having  greater  amounts  of  private  capital. 
and  which  would  be  able  to  concentrate  In 
the  fields  of  equity  financing. 

Therefore,  the  bill  provides  for  private  in- 
vested capital  of  at  least  $1  million  for  new 
licensees. 

However,  the  bill  also  recognizes  that  to 
apply  a  requirement  of  this  magnitude  im- 


mediately to  all  licensees  would  be  Inequita- 
ble to  presently  licensed  companies  having 
capital  of  less  than  $1  million.  Therefore, 
present  licensees  would  be  allowed  until  Feb- 
ruary 1969  to  Increase  to  at  least  $300,000 
private  capitalization,  until  February  1971  to 
reach  $500,000,  and  (if  they  had  less  than 
$500,000  when  the  bill  takes  effect)  until 
February  1975  to  reach  $1,000,000  private 
capitalization.  Licensees  with  private  capital 
of  at  least  $500,000  but  less  than  $1,000,000 
when  the  bill  takes  effect  would  be  allowed 
until  February  1971  to  meet  the  $1,000,000 
requirement.  It  is  believed  that  these  are 
reasonable  periods  within  which  to  reach  the 
$1  million  level. 

It  is  recognized,  moreover,  that  exceptions 
to  the  time  limits  may  still  be  needed  in  un- 
usual circumstances.  Language  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  allow  such  flexibility  by 
providing  that  the  Administration  could  by 
regulation  as  to  groups  of  companies  extend 
the  time  limits  or  grant  an  exemption  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram are  adequately  available  to  small  con- 
cerns as  intended  by  the  Act.  For  Instance, 
extension  of  a  period  of  time  to  meet  the 
minimum  capital  requirements  may  be 
necessary  in  communities  having  less  than  a 
specified  population,  where  there  Is  only  one 
SBIC  in  a  state,  or  as  to  certain  types  of 
SBICs.  By  authority  of  this  provision  the 
Administration  would  be  able  to  grant  excep- 
tions across  the  board  to  all  companies  af- 
fected or  to  any  group  having  similar  char- 
acteristics, to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  statu- 
tory requirement  if  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  interests  of  the  program. 

Since  the  time  period  established  to  meet 
the  various  levels  of  private  capital  would  be 
reasonable  and  the  Administrator  would  have 
authority  to  grant  exceptions  as  necessary, 
it  is  anticipated,  in  order  to  assure  consistent 
application  of  the  private  capital  criteria, 
that  licensees  not  meeting  these  proposed 
standards  would  be  phased  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  phasing  out  would  be  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  within  the  life  of  presently  exist- 
ing borrowings  from  SBA  if  there  are  no 
regulatory  deficiencies  or  credit  problems;  on 
an  Involuntary  basis  in  those  cases  where 
violations  or  credit  problems  exist.  Some 
SBICs  will  increase  their  capital  by  merger 
when  this  is  mutually  acceptable  to  SBA 
and  the  SBICs  involved. 

If  an  SBIC  failed  to  Increase  its  capitaliza- 
tion as  required  it  would  be  deemed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Act,  and  its  license  would  be  sub- 
ject to  revocation  by  the  Administration  in 
accord  with  established  procedures  under  the 
Act  for  revocation  of  SBIC  licenses. 

Section  103 

Section  103  of  title  II  would  amend  section 
302(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  from  2  percent  to  5  per- 
cent the  maximum  piermisslble  amount  of 
their  capital  and  surplus  which  banks  may 
invest  in  the  stock  of  small  business  invest- 
ment companies. 

At  the  present  time,  under  this  2  percent 
limitation,  about  200  of  the  largest  banks 
in  the  country  may  wholly  own  an  SBIC  un- 
der the  program.  Experience  has  been  that 
bank  owned  and  affiliated  SBICs  adequate 
resources  and  qualified  management  are 
among  the  more  successful  operators.  But, 
by  raising  the  SBIC  minimum  capital  re- 
quirements to  $1  million,  as  the  bill  does, 
the  number  of  banks  which  would  be  able 
to  be  sole  owners  of  an  SBIC  would  be 
sharply  reduced  under  the  2  percent  limi- 
tation. However,  this  section  by  raising  the 
allowable  percentage  of  bank  capital  and 
surplus  from  2  percent  to  5  percent  would 
permit  about  150  banks  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  be  owners  of  an  SBIC. 
Other  banks  would  be  able  to  Join  as  partial 
owners.  The  amendment  is  thtis  necessary 
to  allow  bank  participation  In  the  program. 
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Section  104 
8«cUon  104  of  UUe  II  amends  section 
303(b)  of  the  Act  to  estabilsh  a  new  frame- 
work for  SBA  flnancial  assistance  to  small 
biulness  investment  companies.  Section  1U4 
(in  Conjunction  with  section  102)  repeals 
preaent  statutory  provisions  for  SBA  flnancial 
aulstance  to  SBIC's,  and  provides  new  au- 
thority for  extending  such  assistance. 

The  existing  dU'-Murity,  which  would  be 
replaced  under  the  bill,  authorizes  SBA  to 
provide  funds  through  debenture  purchases 
matching  up  to  $700,000  of  the  private  capl- 
tailzatlon  of  the  SBIC,  and  to  further  lend 
to  the  company  an  amount  equal  to  the  les- 
ser of  $4,000,000  or  50  percent  of  Its  total 
private  capitalization  and  SBA  debenture 
purchases.  While  flnancial  assistance  ex- 
tended to  SBICs  under  these  authorities 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill  would  con- 
tinue outstanding,  future  lending  to  SBICs 
would  be.  of  course,  under  the  bills  new 
provisions;  but  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
outstanding  amounts  of  prior  SBA  financial 
assistance  would  count  against  the  maxlnnum 
SBA  flnancial  assistance  authorized  under  the 
bin. 

SBA  would  be  empowered  under  amended 
section  303ib)  of  the  Act  to  purchase  subor- 
dinated debentures  issued  by  small  business 
investment  companies  The  debentures  could 
be  Issued  for  terms  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
years,  would  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  (not 
lower  than  the  average  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties) and  contain  such  other  terms  as  de- 
termined by  SBA.  The  total  amount  of  de- 
bentures purchased  and  outstanding  at  any 
time,  in  the  ciise  of  a  company  which  can- 
not meet  the  equity  test  described  below,  may 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $7,500,000  or  200  per- 
cent of  the  private  capitalization  of  the  com- 
pany. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  incentive 
for  more  equity-type  investments  by  SBICs 
in  small  concerns,  the  bill  provides  that  if 
the  SBIC  has  more  than  $2,500,000  of  private 
capital  and  has  invested  at  least  65  percent 
of  Its  total  funds  available  for  Investment  In 
"equity  capital'"  of  small  concerns.  SBA  may 
purchase  an  amount  of  debentures  of  the 
company  up  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5.- 
000.000  plus  300  percent  of  that  portion  of 
the  SBIC's  private  capitalization  which  ex- 
ceeds $2,500,000.  In  no  case,  however,  could 
the  total  amount  of  purchases  from  an  SBIC. 
Including  such  additional  purchases,  exceed 
$10,000,000 

If  a  company  received  this  additional  SBA 
financing.  It  would  be  required  to  maintain  to 
the  maximum  appropriate  extent  (as  deter- 
mined by  SB.\>  at  least  the  65  percent  ratio 
(I  e..  the  percentage  of  equity  In  Its  portfolio 
to  Its  total  investments  and  funds  available 
for  Investment)  for  the  period  during  which 
these  additional  debentures  remained  out- 
standing. 

Equity  Investments  which  would  qualify 
for  purposes  of  the  65  percent  requirement 
would  be  defined  by  SBA  rule,  and  would 
include  such  common  stock,  preferred  stock, 
or  other  financing  with  subordination  or 
non-amortlzatlon  characteristics  as  SBA  de- 
termines are  substantially  similar  to  equity 
financing 

These  new  provisions  serve  two  major  alms" 
to  provide  Increased  Incentives  for  larger 
SBICs.  and  to  encourage  more  equity-type 
Investments  In  small  concerns 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Act  was 
passed  in  1958  following  Congressional  re- 
view of  numerous  economic  studies.  In  par- 
ticular one  conducted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  with  respect  to  the  needs  of 
small  bu.slnesfi  companies  for  equity  caplt.il 
and  long-term  loan  funds  The  Federal  Re- 
serve study  found  that  such  a  gap  existed, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  filled  with  the  tech- 
niques and  financial  Intermediaries  then 
existing 


The  basic  purpose  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  as  stated  in  Section  102  Is 
to  establish  '  .  .  a  program  to  stimulate  and 
supplement  the  flow  of  private  equity  capi- 
tal and  long-term  loan  funds  which  small 
business  concerns  need  for  the  sound  financ- 
ing of  their  business  operations  and  for  their 
growth,  expansion  and  modernization  and 
which  are  not  available  In  adequate  supply." 
It  Is  obvloua  that  the  basic  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  as  originally  contemplated 
still  exist,  particularly  in  the  fleld  of  equity 
and  equity  type  financing  The  need  still 
exists,  but  the  program  experience  over  the 
past  8  years  Indicates  quite  clearly  that  the 
potential  envisaged  for  the  Industry  has  not 
been  met. 

As  of  March  31.  1966,  private  capital  Invest- 
ment In  the  program  amounted  to  about 
$475  million.  Some  $260  million  In  Federal 
funds  had  been  loaned  to  SBICs  For  the  first 
time  since  Inception  of  the  program  the 
Industry  as  a  whole  showed  a  profit.  Net 
earnings  for  606  ref>ortlng  companies  totalled 
$10  7  rniUlon.  representing  a  24  percent  re- 
turn on  invested  capital.  It  Is  apparent  that 
existing  profitability  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  stimulate  the  needed  flow  of  capital  to  the 
SBIC  Industry  The  new  provisions  would 
allow  greater  leverage  for  private  capital 
Invested  In  the  program,  thus  enhanclni?  the 
potential  for  profitable  and  effective  SBIC 
operation. 

Another  dlfTloulty  has  been  that  under 
present  law.  SBA  may  purchase  debentures 
of  an  SBIC  to  the  amount  of  private  capital 
but  not  to  exceed  $700,000  In  addition.  It 
may  make  loans  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
sum  of  private  capital  plus  debentures  pur- 
chased from  the  SBIC  but  not  to  exceed  $4 
million.  These  provisions  are  discriminatory 
against  the  larger  capitalized  companies.  It 
is.  therefore.  prufKased  that  SBA  may  match 
private  Invested  dollars  more  fully  on  a  ratio 
of  two  to  one — Oovernment  to  private — up 
to  a  maximum  of  $7.3  million  for  any  one 
SBIC 

It  Is  anticipated  that  a  reasonable  time 
limit  would  be  established  by  the  Admin- 
istration for  the  acceptance  of  applications 
for  SBIC  financing.  This  flnanclng.  evidenced 
by  a  subordinated  instrument,  will  be  senior 
only  to  the  private  capital  of  the  SBIC.  will 
have  a  maturity  of  up  to  15  years  and  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  which  would  include  not 
only  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury  but 
may  Include  an  additional  charge  to  cover 
other  program  costs,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator.  SBA  Intends  that  the  new 
debentures  will  have  a  moratorium  on  prin- 
cipal payments  until  the  end  of  the  tenth 
year  and  thereafter  amortize  at  20  percent 
per  year  for  the  remaining  5  years.  An  In- 
terest rate  of  S'-i  percent  Is  contemplated. 

The  new  provisions  would  also  encourage 
more  equity-type  flnanclng.  When  estab- 
lished, the  program's  main  thrust  was  to 
equity  financing  since  no  other  weapon  was 
available  in  the  Government  arsenal  to  meet 
the  "equity  gap."  Despite  this  aim.  there  has 
been  more  emphasis  on  straight  loans  to 
small  business  concerns  than  Is  considered 
desirable.  Latest  figures  available  Indicate 
that  approximately  15  percent  of  funds  made 
available  to  small  business  concerns  by  SBICs 
are  In  the  form  of  stock,  some  35  percent  In 
the  form  of  equity-type  flnanclng,  and  the 
balance  of  50  percent  in  straight  loans  An 
SBA  study  recently  completed  indicated  that 
the  mere  successful  SBICs  had  a  maximum 
of  35  percent  In  straight  loans.  To  channel  a 
greater  portion  of  SBIC  assistance  to  equity- 
type  transactions  a  special  Incentive  would 
be  afforded  to  SBICs  which  utlll7.e  65  percent 
of  their  funds  available  for  investment.  In 
such  transactions  Prom  such  concerns.  SBA 
would  be  authorized  to  purchase  debenttires 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5  million  plus 
300  percent  of  that  portion  of  the  combined 
paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  the 
compjany   which   exceeds   $2  5  million.   Such 


financing  will  not  only  encourage  equity-type 
investments.  In  accordance  with  the  Intent 
of  the  original  act.  but  should  also  Increase 
the  percentage  of  Investments  going  to  small 
manufacturing  concerns — a  more  productive 
use  of  SBIC  funds. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor to  promulgate  a  re.ill?tlc  deflnltlon  of 
equity  Investments  which  would  qualify  an 
SBIC  for  such  additional  flnanclng,  based 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  Instrument  or 
obligation  For  Instance,  in  addition  to  com- 
mon and  preferred  stock  such  financings  as 
subordinated  long-term  loans,  since  they 
would  encourage  short-term  bank  fln.iacing 
and  suppliers,  would  qualify  as  equity  capi- 
tal, as  would  unsecured  loans  which  do  not 
require  amortization  for  rit  least  five  ye.u-s, 
which  Is  the  prescribed  irunlmum  for  SBIC 
long-term  loans  to  small  concerns. 

Section  105 

Section  105  of  title  II  would  amend  section 
304  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  section  relating  to  provl.slon  by 
SBICs  of  equity  financing  to  small  bu-siness 
concerns.  The  above  described  definition  of 
"equity  capital"  for  purposes  of  additional 
SBA  assistance  to  SBICs  under  the  65  per- 
cent rule  hiis  been  placed  In  section  304, 
with  cross  reference  between  sections  303  and 
304  of  the  Act, 

Section  304  also  would  be  amended  to  de- 
lete subsection  (c) ,  the  provision  which  pres- 
ently gives  an  option  to  small  bu.-mess  con- 
cerns to  purchase  stock  of  an  SBIC  In  an 
amount  up  to  5  percent  of  any  equity-type 
flnanclng  which  the  SBIC  provides  to  It 
Numerous  regulatory  and  administrative 
problems  mainly  Involving  "bootstrapping" 
(le.,  lending  money,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  used  to  buy  stock  In  the  SBIC)  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  section  304(c)  of  the 
Act  relating  to  the  option  of  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  to  purchase  capital  stock  of 
an  SBIC.  It.  therefore,  has  been  determined 
to  request  the  elimination  of  this  option  as 
a  statutory  matter. 

Section  106 

Section  106  of  title  II  would  amend  section 
306  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  At  present,  except  when  SBA  grants 
approval,  the  provision  prohibits  Investment 
or  commitment  by  an  SBIC  of  more  than 
20  percent  of  Its  capital  and  surplus  (de- 
fined to  include  SBA  de'oonture  purchases) 
In  any  one  small  business  concern.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  provision  by  prohibiting, 
without  SBA  approval.  Investment  or  com- 
mitment by  an  SBIC  of  more  thin  20  per- 
cent of  Its  private  capitalization  In  any  one 
small  business  concern  However,  this 
amendment  would  not  apply  retroactively  to 
Investments  or  commitments  made  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  en- 
countered In  the  regulation  of  the  Industry 
arises  out  of  the  amount  of  capitalization 
which  mav  be  Invested  In,  or  loaned  to,  a 
single  small  bu.-lness  concern.  With  the  pro- 
posed new  concept  of  capital  In  the  Act  mot 
Including  any  government  fund.s)  and  the 
establishment  of  new  minimum  capital  re- 
quirements and  financing,  the  amount  of 
allowable  loans  and  Investment  In  a  single 
concern  would  be  restricted  to  20  percent  of 
private  Invested  capital. 

Section  107 

Section  107  of  title  II  would  amend  section 
310(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  to  require  that  SBA  examina- 
tions of  small  business  Investment  comp.inles 
be  made  at  least  once  each  year,  unless 
waived  by  the  Administration  for  good  cause 

Prior  to  the  last  half  of  calendar  year 
1966.  examinations  were  conducted  sposmtxll- 
cally  and  not  sufficiently  in  depth.  During 
1966.  all  companies  were  examined  at  least 
once  except  in  those  cases  where  the  com- 
panies were  In  the  process  of  having  some 
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legal  action  taken  by  SBA  or  under  Investi- 
gation. It  Is  essential  that  every  SBIC  should 
be  examined  at  least  once  a  year  and  that 
this  should  be  a  legislative  requirement. 
Section  108 

Section  108  would  make  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  table  of  contents  and 
section  headings  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 

Section  109 

Section  109  of  title  II  would  provide  that 
the  effective  date  of  title  II,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 
would  be  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill. 


3.  1863 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of    1954    with   respect   to   the   Income   tax 

treatment    of   small    business    Investment 

companies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rtprescntativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  af'sembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business  In- 
vestment Company  Tax  Amendments  of 
19',7"". 

Sec.  2.  ta)  Section  166  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
e;.ue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  bad  debts) 
to  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h) 
as  (i),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  SPFCIAl,  RULE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN- 
VESTMENT coMP.fNtEs. — Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 165(gi(l)  and  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  apply,  in  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer which  Is  a  small  business  investment 
company  operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  a 
debt  of  a  small  business  concern  which  Is 
evidenced  by  a  security  as  defined  In  sec- 
Uon  165(g)  (2)  (C)." 

(b)  Section  165( J M4)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  losses)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""section  1243."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  166(h) 
and  1243." 

i^Ec.  3.  Section  542(c)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption 
of  small  buslnr  s  investment  companies  from 
the  definition  it  a  personal  holding  com- 
pany)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(8)  A  small  business  investment  com- 
pany which  is  licensed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  operating  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  and  which  is  actively  engaged  in 
the  business  of  providing  funds  to  small 
business  concerns  under  that  Act.  This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  If  the  small  business 
Investment  company  falls  to  meet  restric- 
tions on  control  of  small  business  concerns 
by  sm.dl  business  Investment  companies  or 
on  conflicts  of  Interest  InvoU-lng  the  small 
business  Investment  company,  its  sharehold- 
ers and  small  business  concerns  financed  by 
the  small  business  investment  company,  set 
forth  in  regulations  Jointly  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate."" 

Sec  4.  Section  851  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (  relating  to  the  definition  of  regulated 
Investment  company)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (e)  the  follo'wing  new 
subsection: 

"'(f)  SPECUL  RULE  FOR  SMALL  BtJSINESS  IN- 
VESTMENT   COMPANIES. 

"'( 1 )  General  Rule. — Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (b)(4)  of  this  section  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  operating  under 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  may  be  considered  a  regulated 
Invet^tment  company  for  any  taxable  year  If, 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year — 

'"(A)  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  value 
of  Its  total  as.sets  Is  represented  by — 

""  ( I )  cash  and  cash  Items  ( including  receiv- 
ables), Government  securities  and  securities 


of   other  regulation   investment  companies, 
and 

"'(ii)  other  securities  for  purpose  of  this 
calculation  limited  in  respect  of  any  one  is- 
suer to  an  amount  not  greater  in  value  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  combined 
paid-in  capital  and  p>ald-ln  surplus  of  the 
small  business  Investment  company  and  to 
not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  of  such  Issuer,  and 
"(B)  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  its  total  assets  is  Invested  in  the 
securities  (other  than  Government  securities 
or  the  securities  of  other  regulated  Invest- 
ment companies)  of  any  one  issuer,  or  of 
two  or  more  Issuers  which  the  taxpayer  con- 
trols and  which  are  determined,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  to  be  engaged  In  the  same  or  similar 
trades  or  businesses  or  related  trades  or 
buslneeses. 

"'(2)  Ten  Year  Limitation. — 
"(A)  Securities  of  an  issuer  in  which  the 
smaJl  business  investment  company  has  con- 
tinuously held  any  security  of  such  Issuer 
(or  of  any  predecessor  company  of  such  is- 
suer as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  for 
ten  or  more  years  may  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  the  purpose  of  subp>aragTaph  (A) 
(11)  of  paragraph  (1)  unless  such  securities 
axe  limited  In  respect  of  any  such  issuer  to 
an  amount  not  greater  in  value  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  total  assets  of 
the  taxpayer  and  to  not  m.ore  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  voting  securities 
of  such  Issuer. 

"(B)  Section  851(d)  shall  not  apply  In 
determining  whether  a  small  business  In- 
vestment company  qualifies  as  a  regulated 
Investment  company  for  any  taxable  year  if 
at  the  close  of  such  year  It  owns  securities 
of  an  Issuer  in  which  such  small  business 
Investment  company  has  continuously  held 
any  security  of  such  Issuer  (or  any  predeces- 
sor of  such  Issuer  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate)  for  ten  or  more  years  and  such 
small  business  Investment  company  would 
not  have  qualified  as  a  regulated  Investment 
company  for  any  prior  taxable  year  unless 
securities  of  such  Issuer  were  taken  into 
account  tmder  subparagraph  (A)  (U)  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  Applicable  Rules. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  Section  851(c)  shaU  apply  except 
that  In  the  case  of  securities  of  an  Issuer  In 
which  the  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany has  not  continuously  held  any  security 
of  such  Issuer  (or  of  any  predecessor  com- 
pany of  such  Issuer  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate)  for  ten  or  more  years,  the  term 
"controls"  In  subsection  (c)(2)  means  the 
ownership  of  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
(2)(B).  section  851(d)  shall  apply  except 
that  the  term  "quarter"  shall  mean  "taxable 
year". 

Sec.  5.  Section  1242  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  losses  on  small 
business  Investment  company  stock)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)  General  Rules. — " 
before  "If — ",  and  by  striking  '"shall  be 
treated"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
this  section,  be  treated",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(b)  Maximum  Amount  for  Any  Taxable 
Year. — For  any  taxable  year,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  loss  on  stock  in  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  which  was  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer  after  May  24,  1967, 
and  which  Is  treated  by  the  taxpayer  by 
reason  of  this  section  as  a  loss  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property  which  is  not  a  capital 
asset  shall  not  exceed — 
"(1)   $25,000  or 


"'(2)  $50,000  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and 
wife  filing  a  Joint  return  for  such  year  un- 
der section  6013. 

"'(c)  Carryover  of  loss  on  SBIC  stock. — 
The  amount  of  loss  on  stock  in  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  which  is  not  de- 
ductible because  It  exceeds  the  limitations 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  carried 
to  the  succeeding  taxable  year.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  the  amount  of  loss 
carried  to  such  year  shall  reduce — 

"(1)  the  excess  of  the  net  short-term  cap- 
ital gain  over  the  net  long-term  capital 
loss,  and,  to  the  extent  the  amount  of  loss 
carried  to  such  year  Is  greater  than  such 
excess, 

"(2)  the  excess  of  the  net  long-term  capi- 
tal gain  over  the  net  short-term  capital 
loss. 

"The  unused  amount  of  Iofs  carried  to  such 
year  shall  be  considered  as  incurred  on  stock 
In  a  small  business  Investment  company  In 
such  year." 

Sec.  6.  Section  1243  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  losses  of  small 
business  Investment  companies)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f ollow^s : 

"Sec.  1243.  Gain  or  Loss  or  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company. 

"(1)  Losses  from  equi.'-y  secuhities. — In 
the  case  of  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany operating  under  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  as  amended.  If,  for  a 
taxable  year — 

"(1)  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
equity  securities  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  pre- 
scribed under  such  Act.  exceed  gains  from 
the  sales  or  exchanges  or  other  such  equity 
securities,  and 

"(2)  such  losses  would  (but  for  this  sec- 
tion) be  losses  from  the  sales  or  exchanges 
of  capital  assets,  then  the  excess  of  such 
losses  over  such  gains  shall,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  this  section,  be  treated  as  losses 
from  the  sales  or  exchanges  of  property 
which  are  not  capital  assets. 

"(b)    Maximum   AMourJr  for  ant  taxable 

YEAR. — 

"(1)  In  General. — For  any  taxable  year, 
the  aggregate  amount  treated  by  a  small 
business  Investment  company  by  reason  of 
subsection  (a)  as  losses  from  the  sales  or 
exchanges  of  property  which  are  not  capital 
assets  shall  not  exceed  $100,000. 

"(2)  Stock  Acquired  by  Converting  Certain 
Debentures. — If  a  loss  Incurred  en  or  before 
March  31,  1972,  Is  on  stock  received  pursuant 
to  the  conversion  privilege  of  a  debenture 
which  w-as  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  (pur- 
suant to  section  304  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958)  before  May  24,  1967, 
then  the  amount  of  such  loss,  or  the  excess 
of  losses  from  sale  or  exchanges  of  equity  se- 
curities over  gains  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
other  such  equity  securities  if  less,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  limitation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  l(5ss  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  which  is  not  a  capital  asset  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Carryover  of  loss  from  eqtjity  se- 
curities.— The  amount  of  loss  on  equity  se- 
curities which  is  not  deductible  for  a  tax- 
able year  under  this  section  because  of  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (bi  shall  be  treated 
as  a  loss  from  a  sale  or  exchange  of  equity 
securities  held  for  not  more  than  six  months 
in  the  succeeding  year. 

"(d)  Special  Rules  for  Determining  Basis 
of  Stock. — For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  gain  or  loss  (if  any)  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  by  a  small  business  investment 
company  of  stock  acquired  by  such  company 
pursuant  to  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration prescribed  ui.der  such  Act,  the 
basis  of  such  stock  shall  be  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  distribution  received  by  such 
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company  with  respect  to  such  stock  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, to  the  extent  that  any  such  distri- 
bution Is  made  by  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion out  of  Its  earnings  and  profits  accumu- 
lated prior  to  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of 
such  stock  by  the  small  business  investment 
company. 

■lei    Gain    or   Loss   Prom    Debt  — 

••(  1 1  Gkneral  rule — A  debt  acquired  pur- 
suant to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  retfulatioris  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration prescribed  under  such  Act.  shall 
not  be  treated  a.s  a  capital  asset,  whether  or 
not  It  1.S  evlden-ed  by  a  security  defined  in 
section  165(g)  (2)  (C». 

••i2l  Special  rvle  for  convertible  deben- 
tures— 

"i  A)  Determination  of  cost. — For  purposes 
of  this  section  and  section  166(ht.  in  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  a  convertible  debenture, 
amounts  paid  to  acquire  the  debenture  shall 
be  allocated  first  to  the  debt  to  the  extent 
of  the  redemption  price  at  maturity,  and 
thereafter  to  the  conversion  privilege  In  the 
sale  or  exchnnge  of  a  convertible  debenture, 
amounts  received  In  excess  of  the  redemption 
price  .^t  maturity  shall  be  treated  as  received 
In  exchange  for  the  conversion  privilege. 

"iBi  Computation  of  research  for  bad 
debts. — If  the  taxpayer  exercises  the  conver- 
sion privilege  of  a  debenture  during  the  tax- 
able year,  the  amount  by  which  the  reserve 
for  bad  debts  which  is  allowable  to  the  tax- 
payer under  subsections  (ci  and  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 166  Is  reduced  by  reason  of  such  exer- 
cise shall  be  Included  In  the  taxpayer's  gross 
Income  for  such  taxable  year,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  actual  reserve  for  bad  debts 
at  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
allowable  reserve  for  bad  debts  at  the  end 
of  svich  taxable  year. 

'ifl     DEFlNmON     OF    Eqcttt     SECUHmES. — 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "equity 
securities"  me.'.ns — 

"(11   stock  of  any  class  or  type: 

"(21  any  option  or  conversion  or  exchange 
privilege  Issued  and  or  acquired  In  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  any  stock,  converti- 
ble debenture  or  debt  Instrument:  or 

■■i3i    any  combination  of  the  foregoing." 

Sec  7.  (a I  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2.  4  and  6  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  after  April  1.  1968. 

(bi  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  regulations  contem- 
plated  bv  section   3   are   promulgated 

(c^  The  amendments  made  by  section  5 
shall  apply  to  t.^xable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


Section-bt-Section    Analysis   of   the    Bill 

The  bin  would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  small  business  Investment  companies 
(SBICs).  In  order  to  aid  such  companies  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  Experience  un- 
der the  SBIC  program  has  shown  that  these 
tax  amendments  .ire  nece.ssary  to  correct  cer- 
tain problems  and  deficiencies  which  have 
become  apparent  in  present  law  The  bill  Is 
thus  an  Important  element  In  the  legislative 
program  which  has  been  developed  to  Im- 
prove the  industry  through  providing  for 
larger  and  more  effective  SBICs.  attracting 
Investment  in  them  and  encouraging  them 
to  engage  In  more  equity-type  financing  of 
small  concerns 

BACKCaOUND    OP    THE    LECI.SI^TIVK    PROGRAM 

The  central  purpose  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  is.  by  means  of  prlv.ite 
SBICs,  to  assist  small  concerns  In  obtaining 
high  risk  venture  capital  not  readily  avail- 
able from  normal  financing  sources.  Congress 
found  clear  evidence  of  the  need  for  such  an 
Institution  when  it  established  the  program 
In    1958.   and    we    believe    there   Is   an    even 


k;re<iTer  need  today.  While  the  SBIC  program 
i:  w-  IS,,  '.d  many  small  business  concerns 
i.nce  ltd  creation,  the  program  has  yet  to 
fulfill  the  potential  envisaged  for  It  by  the 
Congress 

Studies  of  the  Industry  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  larger  SBICs  are  essential: 
that  Increased  profitability  Is  necessary  to 
attract  more  private  capital  to  the  program; 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  SBICs  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  equity-type  financ- 
ing of  small  concerns. 

Analysis  of  results  under  the  program  to 
date  Indicates  that  It  Is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  small  SBIC  to  operate  both  properly 
and  profitably.  A  disproportionate  number 
of  the  violations  of  SBA  regulations  have 
been  perpetrated  by  smaller  SBICs  At  the 
same  time,  the  Inability  to  generate  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  support  a  professional  full- 
time  staff  has  made  It  virtually  impossible 
for  many  of  the  smaller  SBICs  either  to  make 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  investigations 
prior  to  investment  which  are  necess.iry  for 
stable  and  profitable  operations,  or  to  pro- 
vide continuing  advisory  services  to  port- 
folio concerns  Statistical  data  on  the  Indus- 
try shows  that,  while  the  largest  SBICs  re- 
ported a  3  3  percent  return  on  Invested  capi- 
tal, the  smallest  size  category  reptprted  a 
2  3  percent  loss  on  invested  capital  We  have 
concluded  that  profitability  of  SBICs  Is 
closely  related  to  size;  up  to  a  level  much 
larger  than  the  average  SBIC  in  today's  In- 
dustry, the  larger  the  concern,  the  greater 
are  the  earnings  on  the  dollars  Invested.  We 
believe  that  at  least  $1,000,000  private  capi- 
tal Is  needed  for  successful  operation. 

It  Is  essential  that  additional  funds  be 
attracted  from  the  private  sector  Into  the 
SBIC  program.  While  the  proportion  of  Fed- 
eral injection  Into  the  program  has  been 
somewhat  less  than  that  originally  antici- 
pated ( $260.0OO.(X)O  In  Federal  funds,  com- 
pared to  $475,000,000  In  private  capital), 
there  is  clearly  a  need  for  additional  private 
Investment,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  those  .additional  funds  will  not  be  forth- 
coming without  major  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram. There  have  been  very  few  public  offer- 
ings of  SBIC  stock  In  the  last  several  years, 
and  most  SBICs  have  considerable  difficulty 
In  attracting  pr-vate  loan  or  equity  funds  to 
increase  the  size  of  their  operation  In  order 
to  attract  Increased  Investment.  It  Is  neces- 
s.iry  not  only  to  make  the  SBIC  a  more  pro- 
fitable operation,  but  to  Increase  the  lever- 
age which  Is  available  to  the  SBIC  Itself.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Inception  of  the  pro- 
grnm.  the  industry  as  a  whole  showed  a  prof- 
It  during  the  last  reporting  year  However, 
that  profit  Is  not  adequate  to  make  the  SBIC 
an  attractive  Investment,  compared  to  alter- 
native uses  of  investors'  funds. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  forms  of  SBIC 
Investment,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
small  business  concern  receiving  the  funds, 
Is  provision  of  equity  capital.  Yet,  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  SBICs  have  not  engaged  suf- 
ficiently vigorously  In  this  form  of  Invest- 
ment, some  50  percent  of  SBIC  Investments 
are  In  the  form  of  straight  loans,  about  33 
percent  in  convertible  debentures  and  loans 
coupled  with  options  or  warrants,  and  only 
about  17  percent  In  stock-purchase  transac- 
tions Our  study  Indicates  that  the  most  prof- 
itable operations  can  be  expected  from  SBICs 
which  place  at  least  65  percent  of  their  funds 
In  investments  other  than  straight  loans, 
1  e..  in  equity  or  loans  with  equity  features. 
To  carry  out  adequately  the  purposes  of  the 
program,  It  Is  therefore  essential  that  this 
form  of  Investment  be  encouraged  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  alms  of  Increased 
size,  attracting  more  private  capital  and  en- 
couraging equity  investments,  legislation  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  Is 
proposed  concurrently.  In  a  bill  which  would: 

1  Establish  a  minimum  SBIC  private  capi- 
tal Investment  of  (1  million; 


2.  Provide  for  Government  loans  on  a  two 
to  one  ratio  to  private  capital,  to  a  maximum 
of  $7' 2  million;  and 

3.  Provide  additional  leverage  up  to  $2'j 
million  to  larger  SBICs,  as  an  Incentive  for 
greater  investment  In  equity  type  financings. 

This  program  legislation  and  the  tax 
amendments  form  an  Integrated  plan  for 
remedying  the  major  problems  which  have 
hampered  the  SBIC  Industry,  Enactment  of 
both  bills  is  therefore  vital  to  the  future 
effectiveness  of  this  promising  Congressional 
vehicle  for  helping  to  supply  the  growth 
capital  needs  of  small  concerns. 

TYPES   or   riNANClNC    BY    SBICS 

A  primary  purpose  of  these  tax  profxysals 
is  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  operate  to  encourage 
SBICs  to  make  straight  loans  rather  than 
equity-type  Investment.";  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  these  provisions,  it  Is 
helpful  first  to  survey  the  methods  which 
SBICs  employ  to  provide  funds  to  small 
concerns. 

There  are  three  basic  financing  techniques 
used  by  SBICs:  (1)  straight  loans:  (2i  di- 
rect purchases  of  stock:  and  (3)  debt  trans- 
actions with  equity  features.  Including  con- 
vertible debentures  and  stock  purchase 
options  or  warrants. 

Straight  loans  must  have  a  maturity  of  at 
least  five  years.  While  they  may  be  sub- 
ordinated in  some  Instances,  typically,  they 
are  secured  Ion?  term  liistallment  notes  pay- 
ing relatively  high  Interest  rates  They  pro- 
vide no  equity-type  capital  for  the  small 
business  concern. 

Direct  purchases  of  stock  In  small  com- 
p.inles  are  generally  more  advantageous  to 
the  small  concerns.  Stork  purchases  are  non- 
amortizable  and  non-Interest  be.irlng.  These 
features  are  important  to  m.iny  newly  or- 
ganized small  business  concerns  that  can- 
not make  principal  and  Interest  payments, 
as  well  as  to  established  concerns  which 
need  sizeable  funds  for  new  product  develop- 
ment, expansion  and  for  other  large  scale 
Improvements.  Large  concerns  can  generally 
acquire  funds  through  stock  Issues  Small 
concerns,  however,  are  characteristically  un- 
able to  obtain  funds  through  the  public 
securities  market,  typically  because  they  are 
either  too  small  or  unseasoned.  Equity  in- 
vestments by  SBICs  also  serve  to  improve  the 
balance  sheet  position  of  small  concerns, 
enabling  such  concerns  to  obt.iin  additional 
credit  and  debt  funds  through  customary 
lending  channels. 

Debt  transactions  with  equity  features 
provide  for  repayment  with  Interest  by  the 
small  business  concern;  but.  more  important, 
carry  rights  to  convert  debt  Into  equity  or 
to  purchase  capital  stock  at  a  pre-deter- 
mlned  price  at  the  option  of  the  SBIC  Such 
financing  can  significantly  aid  the  .small 
business  concern  The  Interest  rate  on  debt 
with  equity  features  is  often  less  than  on 
straight  notes;  the  rnte  of  amortization  Is 
likely  to  be  less  demanding;  and  additional 
equity  funds  may  be  provided  to  the  small 
firm  through  the  exercise  of  a  stock  purchase 
option. 

TAX    PROPOSALS 

Section  1.  Title  of  bill 
This  section  provides  that,  when  the  bill 
Is   enacted,   it   may    be   cited    as   the   "Small 
Business  Investment  Company  Tax  Amend- 
ments of  1967  " 

Section  2,  Bad  debt  and  reserve  for  lorss 
trcatmrnt 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  allows  a  loss 
deduction  for  debts  which  become  wholly 
or  partially  worthless  during  any  taxable 
year;  or.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  taxpayer  niay 
elect  to  set  up  a  bad  debt  reserve  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  allowed  SBICs 
to  establish  bad  debt  reserves  based  upon 
10  percent  of  their  outstanding  loans.  The 
10  percent  allowance  Is  to  apply  for  a  period 
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of  10  years  (dating  back  to  1959),  after 
which  an  SBICs  own  loss  experience  will  be 
used  to  dotermlne  the  reasonableness  of 
furtiier  additions  to  its  reserves.  The  treat- 
ment does  not  extend  to  debt  instruments 
issued  with  Interest  coupons  or  in  registered 
form. 

The  bin  would  allow  SBICs  an  ordinary 
loss  deduction  with  respect  to  debts  Issued 
with  interest  coupons  or  in  registered  form 
which  become  wholly  or  partially  worthless; 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  SBIC  would  be  per- 
mitted to  make  appropriate  additions  to 
reserves  for  losses.  The  amendment  would 
provide  an  added  incentive  to  SBICs  to  enter 
into  all  forms  of  debt  financing,  including 
Investments  providing  for  longer  terms,  sub- 
ordination  or   other  equity   type   features. 

Inasmuch  as  the  SBIC  program  will  be 
undergo:ng  substantial  changes  In  the  event 
of  passage  of  the  remainder  of  Its  legislative 
program.  Sli.\  has  requested  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  ( H  extend  the  ten  year 
period  for  ten  percent  reserve  allowances; 
and  (2)  broaden  t!ie  base  for  reserve  treat- 
ment to  include  those  forms  of  debt  Instru- 
ments which  would  qualify  for  loss  reserve 
treatment  under  tiie  new  legislation. 

Section  3.  Persorial  holding  company  tax 
exemption 

Under  existing  law,  the  privately  owned 
SBIC  may  well  fall  within  the  Code  defini- 
tion of  a  "personal  holding  company"  and 
be  required  to  p.iy  the  penalty  tax  Imposed 
on  such  companies.  The  86th  Congress  added 
what  is  now  subsection  (ci  (8)  to  Section  542 
of  the  Code  to  exempt,  with  certain  restric- 
tions. SBICs  from  the  personal  holding  com- 
pany tax.  These  restrictions  were  believed  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  unwarranted  exemp- 
tion from  the  personal  holding  company  tax 
m  cases  where  the  SBIC  was  being  utilized  as 
an  "incorporatPd  pockeibook"  to  finance  the 
busii^.ess  ventures  of  its  shareholders  and 
not  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  program. 

As  WTitten,  subsection  (c)  (8)  denies  the 
exemption  to  an  SBIC  if  the  shareholder  of 
an  SBIC  also  owns  a  5  percent  or  more  in- 
terest in  Its  portfolio  company,  no  matter 
how  Insignificant  his  Interest  in  the  SBIC 
may  be  Additionally,  the  5  percent  interest 
in  the  pi:)rtfolio  company  may  be  "directly 
or  indirectly"  owned.  While  there  appears  to 
be  some  uncertainty,  this  provision  could  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  a  shareholder  of 
an  SBIC  owns  his  prorata  share  of  the  SBICs 
Interest  in  a  portfolio  company.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  interpretation  would 
destroy  the  exemption  for  those  closely  held 
SBICs  that  make  equity  financings.  Conse- 
quently, the  present  restrictions  have  an  In- 
hibiting effect  upon  equity  financings  by 
closely  held  companies  and  clarification  of 
this  problem  Is  desirable. 

SBA  h.is  promulgated  regulations  designed 
to  prevent  SBIC  control  of  small  business 
concerns  and  conflicts  of  Interest  between 
SBIC,^,  Its  shareholders  and  small  business 
concerns.  The  bill  is  designed  to  conform 
the  treatment  of  SBICs  for  tax  and  non-tax 
purposes,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  undesirable 
inhibition  whlcli  existing  law  may  impose 
on  the  activity  of  closely  held  SBICs.  Under 
the  bill,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
SBA  will  promulgate  mutually  agreed  upon 
regulations.  It  is  expected  that  these  regula- 
tions will  closely  follow  SBA's  present  regu- 
latory policy  on  self-dealing  and  ownership 
limitations,  and  any  SBIC  com.plylng  with 
such  regulations  will  be  exempt  from  the 
personal  holding  company  provisions. 

Secfion  4.  Regulated  investment  com.panies 
Publicly  owned  SBICs  are  required  to  reg- 
ister under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  As  with  other  companies  so  registered, 
the  SBICs  can  qualify  for  the  special  Income 
"pass-through"  provisions  of  the  Code,  gen- 
erally permitting  taxation  of  SBIC  earnings 
at  the  shareholder  level  only.  If  they  meet 


the  requirements  of  Subchapter  M.  Because 
of  the  diversification  requirements  of  that 
Subchapter,  It  Is  estimated  that  only  4  of  the 
40  otherwise  eligible  SBICs  have  been  able  to 
qualify  for  "pass-through"  provisions. 

At  present,  to  qualify  for  Subchapter  M 
treatment,  an  SBIC  must  show  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  Its  taxable  year  that  It  has 
at  least  50  percent  of  Its  assets  in  ( 1 )  cash  or 
Government  securities,  or  (2)  in  other  se- 
curities representing  (a)  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  assets  of  the  Investment  com- 
pany, nor  (b)  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  the  portfolio 
company.  The  present  law  also  limits  to  25 
percent  of  Its  total  assets  the  amount  that 
any  single  SBIC  can  Invest  in  securities  of 
two  or  more  small  business  concerns  which 
the  taxpayer  controls  and  which  are  In  the 
same  or  similar  trade  or  business. 

The  diversification  tests  were  aimed  at 
mutual  funds,  to  insure  that  such  companies 
do  not  unduly  concentrate  their  assets  In  any 
one  company  or  controlled  group  of  com- 
panies, nor  become  operating  companies 
through  the  use  of  subsidiaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  SBICs  must  be  encouraged  to  Invest 
In  new  and  frequently  untried  or  high-risk 
situations. 

The  diversification  tests  create  difficulties 
for  SBICs  for  the  following  reasons:  The 
SBIC  must  be  able  to  Invest  in  stock  of  small 
business  concerns,  a  form  of  Investment 
which  incurs  risk  under  present  law  since 
It  raises  the  possibility  of  disqualification 
from  pass-through  privileges.  The  SBIC  must 
be  able  to  own  a  sufficient  portion  of  such 
stock  of  a  particular  concern  to  exercise  some 
degree  of  Infiuence  over  the  management  of 
the  concern.  The  SBIC  must  be  able  to  invest 
a  sufficient  portion  of  Its  own  assets  Into  a 
small  concern  to  warrant  the  pre-lnvestment 
Investigation  necessary,  particularly  since 
the  SBIC  typically  has  a  much  smaller  pool 
of  resources  than  does  a  mutual  fund.  And 
the  SBIC  must  be  free  to  develop  a  degree  of 
specialization  In  a  particular  Industry  if  it 
desires  to  do  so. 

Under  the  bill,  the  test  would  be  applied 
only  at  the  end  of  the  taxable  year;  the  10 
percent  test  would,  in  the  case  of  SBICs,  be 
Increased  to  50  percent;  and  the  5  percent  of 
total  assets  test  would  be  changed  to  20 'c 
of  the  total  of  pald-tn  capital  and  paid-in 
surplus  of  the  SBIC.  The  latter  change  con- 
forms to  SBA  rules  on  concentration  of  assets 
In  any  one  company;  it  will  also  prevent 
resort  to  artificial  borrowing  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  company  to  meet  the 
test  by  Increasing  assets.  In  order  that  SBICs 
may  continue  to  build  up  a  degree  of  special- 
ization In  the  same  or  similar  industries,  the 
bUl  provides  that  the  SBIC  will  not  be 
deemed  to  have  control  over  the  small  busi- 
ness concern  unless  Its  ownership  consists  of 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
promulgated  rules  generally  governing  the 
activities  of  SBICs  In  these  areas.  The  bill 
would  thus  seek  to  conform  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  SBICs  with  the  non-tax  treatment 
wherever  appropriate.  In  keeping  with  the 
general  purpose  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  to  encourage  SBICs  to  main- 
tain sources  of  funds  ready  for  Investment  in 
new  ventures,  availability  of  the  liberalized 
tests  would  be  curtailed  to  the  extent  that 
the  SBIC  has  continuously  held  any  secu- 
rity of  a  i>artlcular  portfolio  concern  for  a 
period  of  ten  or  more  years. 

Recognizing  the  unique  nature  of  SBICs 
and  their  investments  by  relaxing  the  diversi- 
fication test  applicable  to  them  under  Sub- 
chapter M  would  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging the  fiow  of  private  capital  Into 
the  program.  The  present  Inability  to  pass 
profits  directly  to  stockholders  dampens  in- 
vestor   interest    In    the   SBIC    program    and 


severely    hampers    SBA's    efforts    to    encour- 
age equity  financing  by  SBICs. 

Sfft;07i   5.   Orduiary  losses   to   SBJC 
shareholders 

Congress  enacted  in  1958  as  part  of  the 
SBIC  legislation.  Section  1242  of  the  Code 
which  provides  that  any  loss  on  SBIC  stock 
shall  be  t."eated  by  a  shareholder  as  an 
ordinary  loss  rather  than  a  capital  lose. 
As  part" of  the  overall  SBIC  tax  revision,  the 
Tre.isury  Department  desires  that  monetary 
limits  be  placed  on  this  provision.  It  will  thus 
generally  conform  with  Section  1244  of  the 
Code,  which  provides  for  ordinary  deductions 
by  individuals  for  losses  on  direct  invest- 
ments in  small  business  stock  as  defined 
m  that  Section. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  SBA  have 
agreed  upon   the  following  proposals: 

1.  The  amount  which  can  be  treated  as  an 
ordinary  loss  in  any  taxable  year  would  be 
limited  to  $25,000  per  taxpayer,  or  $50,000 
in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return. 

2.  Any  amount  in  excess  of  such  limita- 
tions may  be  carried  forward  as  a  capital  loss 
to  an  unlimited  number  of  successive  years; 
and.  to  the  extent  not  so  utilized  In  each 
such  year,  may  i  within  monetary  limits  as 
in  the  year  of  lossl  be  treated  as  an  ordinary 
loss  for  any  taxable  year. 

3.  The  limitations  will  not.  however,  apply 
to  losses  incurred  on  SBIC  stock  which  was 
acquired  by  the  taxpayer  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation. 

Section  6.  Gains  and  losses  on  SBIC 

irivestments 

A  major  incentive  to  stimulate  private  In- 
vestments in  SBICs  was  the  enactment  in 
1958  of  Code  section  1243.  This  section  per- 
mits SBICs  to  treat  its  losses  on  convertible 
debentures  of  portfolio  concerns  and  the 
stock  Into  which  such  debentures  are  con- 
verted (the  only  equity  Investment  permitted 
SBICs  at  that  time)  as  ordinary  losses.  In 
1960,  Congress  amended  section  304  of  the 
SBI  Act  to  permit  SBICs  to  make  all  types  of 
equity  investments  to  small  business  com- 
panies. Section  1243  was  never  amended  to 
cover  the  broader  range  of  equity  Invest- 
ments. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  extend  ordinary 
loss  treatment  to  losses  Incurred  by  SBICs  on 
all  types  of  Investments  In  small  business 
concerns.  Debts  owed  by  small  business  con- 
cerns to  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies would  be  treated  as  an  Inventory  as- 
set. Thus,  losses  on  any  sale  or  exchange  of 
such  assets  would  be  deductible  from  ordi- 
nary income  without  limitation.  Gains  on 
debt  would  be  treated  as  ordinary  Income, 
but  this  would  not  represent  any  substantial 
change  from  present  law  which  generally 
treats  such  gains  as  discounted  Interest. 

To  the  extent  that  a  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  Incurs  a  net  loss  from  sales 
or  exchanges  of  equity  securities.  It  would  be 
entitled  to  deduct  the  amount  of  such  a  loss 
from  its  ordinary  income  subject  to  limita- 
tions which  are  in  accord  with  Treasury  De- 
partment policies.  The  amount  for  the  de- 
duction in  any  taxable  year  would  be  limited 
to  SIOO.OOO.  and  the  amount  of  any  deductible 
loss  in  exce.;s  of  this  limitation  would  be 
carried  to  a  subsequent  year  and  treated  as 
if  it  had  been  incurred  on  an  equity  security 
In  that  year.  The  term  "equity  securities" 
would  be  defined  to  mean  stock  of  any  class 
or  type:  any  option  or  conversion  or  exchange 
privilege  issued  and  or  acquired  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  any  stock,  convert- 
ible debenture  or  debt  Instrument;  or  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing. 

To  protect  the  loss  position  of  SBICs  which 
have  conversion  privileges  (or  stock  acquired 
on  the  exercise  of  such  a  conversion  privilege) 
In  connection  with  debentures  acquired  be- 
fore the  Introduction  of  this  proposal,  a  spe- 
cial rule  would  permit  deduction  of  the  full 
amount  of  a  loss  on  such  stock  acquired  by 
exercising  the  conversion  privilege  of  such  a 
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debenture  in  the  year  in  which  the  lo6s  is 
Incurred  If  the  loss  Is  Incurred  on  or  before 
Mirch  31.  1972. 

By  limiting  tax  advantages  to  other  forms 
of  SBIC  flnanclng,  Section  1243  presently  in- 
hibits SBICs  from  making  direct  purchases 
of  stock  in  small  compa:;les.  The  amendment 
will  remove  this  disparity  and  stimulate  In- 
creased stock  investments. 

Section  7    Effective  dates 

The  bill  provides  that  the  amendments  of 
Section  5  i  ordinary  losses  of  SBIC  share- 
holders! shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  enactment:  the  amend- 
ments of  section  3  (personal  holding  com- 
pany tax  exemption  I  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  a-'ter  the  date  on 
which  the  joint  regulations  under  the  sec- 
tion are  promulgated  by  SBA  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department;  and  the  amendments  of 
sections  2  and  6  (treatment  of  SBIC  invest- 
ments! and  of  section  4  i  regulated  Invest- 
ment company  provisions)  shall  apply  to 
SBIC  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
April  1.  1968 

NOTICE    OP    HE  \RtNCS    ON    SMALL    BUSINrSS 

LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  j-iin  as  a  c.>sponsor  of  the  f.vo 
bilio  which  have  just  been  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  These  bills  are.  first, 
one  to  amend  the  authorizing  legislation 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and  the  other  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies. This  IS  the  administrations  leijis- 
lative  package  designed  to  aid  the  small 
business  investment  company  program. 

The  tax  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  I  will  follow 
its  progress  with  great  interest. 

The  bill  which  amends  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  19.58  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Bankm::  and  Currency 

Title  I  of  the  bill  increases  the  au- 
thorization ceilinsis  on  the  various  lend- 
ing programs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration permitting;  them  to  operate 
these  pro-: rams  throu;,'h  June  30.  1970. 
It  also  contains  other  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Senators  wil!  recall  that  in  the  last 
session,  when  we  were  considering  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  which  strengthened  SBAs 
regulatory  powers  ovo-r  SBIC"s,  th-'  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA.  Mr.  Bernard  L. 
Boutin,  promised  that  he  would  recom- 
mend incentive  legislation  regarding  the 
SBIC  Dfogram  to  Coniiress  In  this  ses- 
sion Title  II  of  this  bill  contains  these 
recommendations 

These  recom.Tiendations  will  be  given 
careful  study  by  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman.  The 
subcommittee  plans  to  hear  testimony 
from  Mr.  Boutin,  members  of  his  staff 
from  SBA,  representatives  of  the  SBIC 
Industry,  and  from  other  interested  per- 
sons who  may  desire  to  testify. 

Hearings  will  be  held  on  this  bill,  S. 
1862.  beginning  at  10  a  m.  on  June  2. 
1967.  In  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  desiring  to  testify 
on  this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Reginald 
Barnes,  assistant  counsel.  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  5300  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D  C 
20510,  telephone  225-3921. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this  leg- 
islation which  would  amend  the  Small 
Business  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Acts,  because  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved by  the  legislation,  through  a 
strengthening  of  the  Individual  com- 
panies. I  recognize  that  many  small  busi- 
nesses have  difficulty  obtaining  long- 
term  credit  and  equity  financing.  It  was 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  make  such 
financing  more  available  when  it  enacted 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  in 
1958. 

The  record  shows  that  the  SBIC  In- 
dustry has  provided  assistance  to  many 
firms,  and  it  Is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  some  of  the  businesses  which  are 
contributing  significantly  to  our  economy 
through  goods  and  services  as  well  as 
employment  opportunities  would  not 
have  been  able  to  do  so  in  the  absence 
of  SBIC  financing.  No  doubt  some  of 
them  would  not  have  been  able  to  exist 
and  many  would  not  have  been  able  to 
expand.  While  the  contribution  of  small 
businesses  to  the  national  economy  Is 
significant,  it  looms  even  greater  in 
specific  communities. 

Despite  the  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses made  by  the  SBIC  industry,  the 
program  has  had  many  problems.  There 
have  been  some  scandals,  some  Improper 
management  and.  for  various  reasons. 
Individual  small  business  Investment 
companies  have  not  fared  well.  Last  year 
legislation  was  enacted  to  provide  better 
supervision  of  the  industry.  This  bill 
would  provide  incentives  for  the  industry 
to  become  stronger  and  overcome  some 
of  its  structural  problems. 

When  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  was  passed,  it  was  expected  that  the 
resultant  companies  would  be  local  ven- 
tures of  a  relatively  small  nature.  Experi- 
ence with  the  program  has  shown  that  In 
many  instances  the  small  companies 
have  not  been  too  successful.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  Often  a  small 
company  is  unable  to  attract  the  diversi- 
fied management  talent  and  experience 
that  is  necessary  to  successfully  operate 
a  financial  enterprise. 

In  addition,  to  assure  that  the  risk 
wa.s  spread,  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  provided  that  there  be  a  cell- 
ing on  individual  loans  limited  to  20 
percent  of  capital  This  meant  that  small 
companies  were  and  continue  to  be  un- 
able to  provide  loans  large  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  many  small  busi- 
nesses This  bill  would  encourage  an  In- 
crease in  the  size  of  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  In  general,  this  may 
be  necessary  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  business,  but  I  feel  that  we  need  to 
explore  full  the  restriction  of  companies 
to  a  minimum  size  of  $1  million  in  capi- 
tal This,  of  course,  can  t)e  done  in  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation. 

A  second  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
increase  leverage  Inducements  through 
allowing  greater  SBA  participation  to 
match  the  private  capital  invested  In  the 
investment  companies.  This  provision 
should  result  in  an  Increase  in  private 
capital  and  thus  a  strengthening  of  the 
program.  Leverage  Incentives  take  two 
forms: 


First,  the  bUl  would  allow  a  straight 
two  to  one  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion matching  of  private  funds  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $7'.;  million  In  Govern- 
ment funds  for  each  Investment  com- 
pany. Presently,  such  2  to  1  match- 
ing Is  available  only  for  firms  with  pri- 
vate capital  up  to  $700,000.  Larger  firms 
receive  lesser  proportional  amounts. 
The  second  Incentive  would  be  to  offer 
3  to  1  matching  of  the  private 
capital  over  $2'_'  million  in  a  firm.  If  the 
firm  has  at  least  65  percent  of  its  avail- 
able funds  in  equities  of  small  businesses. 
The  Federal  Government  maximum  par- 
ticipation in  any  one  SBIC  could  not  In 
any  case  exceed  310  million. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  I  feel 
that  it  will  result  In  a  strengthening  of 
the  SBIC  program.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  program  is  the  ultimate  in  assisting 
small  businesses  to  obtain  financing.  It 
is,  however,  a  program  which  is  opera- 
tive, and  it  deserve  our  efforts  to  Improve 
its  operation. 


REGULATE  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PSY- 
CHOLOGY IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBL\ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  psycnology  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Presently,  there  is 
no  law  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
unqualified  practice  of  psycfiology  in  the 
Natiun'.s  Capital. 

I  have  botn  advised  that  anyone  may 
identify  himself  as  a  psychologist  and 
practice  psychology  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  there  have  been 
several  Incidents  in  which  the  lives  and 
happine.ss  of  residents  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  have  been  threatened  by  fraudu- 
lent persons  representing  themselves  as 
psychologists.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  creates  a  particularly 
serious  situation  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  skills  of  the  science  and  profession 
of  psychology  are  more  and  more  in 
demand  by  citizens  of  tins  city  and  else- 
where throughout  the  country. 

The  careful  research  for  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  learning  and  behavior,  and  the 
application  of  such  scientific  principles 
to  virtually  every  area  of  modern  living, 
including  education,  health,  industry, 
and  goverrunent,  have  great  Importance 
for  many  citizens  who  are  In  genuine 
need  of  such  services.  Therefore,  in  my 
judgment,  appropriate  steps  should  and 
must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  quality  of 
services  which  citizens  receive. 

The  bill  whlcii  I  am  introducing  today 
seeks  to  protect  the  public  welfare  by 
requiring  all  persons  who  offer  psycho- 
logical services  to  the  public  for  a  fee 
shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  license  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.  I 
am  advised  that  many  psychologists  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  work  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments, for  accredited  universities,  or  for 
charitable  agencies.  I  am  further  advised 
that  In  these  work  situations,  the  employ- 
ing institution  or  in.stituticns  exercise 
some  measure  of  control  to  protect  the 
recipients  of  these  services.  My  proposal 
provides  that  when  a  person  offers  psy- 
chological services  directly  to  the  public 
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for  a  fee.  with  no  controls  over  the  qual- 
ity of  those  services,  then  he  must  be 
required  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  ap- 
propriate agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

The  proposal  defines  the  practice  of 
psychology  and  sets  forth  the  qualifica- 
tions which  an  applicant  must  have,  and 
it  provides  for  examinations  and  related 
administrative  considerations. 

It  also  contains  a  provision  allowing 
for  the  licen.?ing  by  endorsement  of  psy- 
chologists moving  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  jurisdictions  where  at  least 
comparable  controls  over  the  practice  of 
psychology  exist. 

The  bill  lists  those  actions  which 
would  constitute  violations  of  the  act 
and  the  procedures  of  investigating  and 
punishing  those  who  violate  its  provi- 
sions. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  this  mat- 
ter, I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  I  hope 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation  with- 
in the  near  future. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Tlie  bill  iS.  1864)  to  define  and  regu- 
late the  practice  of  psychology  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


CONTROLS  NEEDED  FOR  FOREIGN 
MINK  IMPORTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  an  alarming  Increase  of  nearly  50 
percent  in  foreign  mink  imports  over  the 
past  4  years.  Duty-free  imports  of  for- 
eign pelts  surpassed  the  5  million  mark 
last  year  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

Due  to  this  rising  volume  of  low-priced 
foreign  mink  pelts,  more  than  40  percent 
of  our  Nation's  mink  ranchers  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  since  1960.  Mink 
ranching  is  a  vital  enterprise  for  thou- 
sands of  families  across  the  United 
States  and  we  must  act  now  to  preserve 
their  industry'  from  ultimate  destruction. 

For  that  purpose.  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  today  to  protect  American  mink 
ranchers  from  this  price-depressing  del- 
uge of  foreign  mink  imports.  This  bill 
would  allow  foreign  mink  pelts  to  con- 
tinue entering  the  United  States  duty- 
free until  the  annual  total  equals  40  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  consumption  In  our 
country.  All  pelts  imported  after  that 
point  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  equal 
to  50  percent  of  their  value. 

This  proposal  is  just  and  fair  to  all 
concerned.  It  will  enable  our  American 
mink  ranchers  to  retain  the  domestic 
markets  that  they  have  developed 
through  years  of  hard  work  and  promo- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  plan  will 
allow  foreign  mink  producers  access  to 
a  fair  share  of  our  market  on  a  duty-free 
basis  with  their  share  increasing  as  con- 
sumption expands  in  the  United  States. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have  been 
the  main  source  of  the  increasing  im- 
ports In  recent  years.  The  combined  mink 
production  of  Denmark,  Finland,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  now  exceeds  production 


in  the  United  States.  With  a  surplus 
production  developing  in  those  coun- 
tries, they  increased  their  imports  to 
America  by  more  than  23  percent  in  1966. 

With  goverimient  shipping  subsidies 
and  cheap  labor  costs,  foreign  countries 
have  been  able  to  dump  their  surplus 
mink  production  on  our  markets  at  an 
average  price  of  $11  per  pelt  while  the 
cost  alone  for  the  American  mink 
rancher  to  produce  a  pelt  Is  $18. 

Imports  thus  far  this  year  have 
doubled  over  the  average  monthly  figures 
for  1966.  So  there  seems  to  be  no  volun- 
tary letup  In  sight  for  the  mink  import 
problem.  We  must  rally  as  much  support 
as  we  can  for  this  legislation  and  request 
congressional  hearings  on  the  bill  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1856)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins 
of  mink,  whether  or  not  dressed,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1856 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
schedule  1,  part  5,  subpart  B  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  Item 
123.50  the  following  new  Items: 

Whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not 
dressed; 

123. 60          In  each  calendar 
year  Iwfore  the 
entry,  or  witli- 
drawal  from 
warehouse,  for 
consuinption 
of  the  nunilier 
of  such  skins 
which  equals 
iOTe  of  the 
domest  ic  con- 
sumption of 
such  skins  dur- 
ing thai  ye;»r, 
as  estimated 
by  the  Secre- 
tiirj-  of  Apri- 
culture  under 
headnole  5  to 
this  subpart Free  Free 

123.62  In  each  calendar 

year  after  the 
entrj'.  or  with- 
drawal from 
warehouse,  for 
consumption 
of  the  number 
of  such  skins 
which  equals 
iOTc  of  the 
domestic  con- 
sumption of 
such  skins  dur- 
ing that  year, 
as  estimated 
l)y  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agri- 
culture under 
headnote  5  to 
this  subpart.. - 


123.68 


Plates  made  of  two 
or  more  whole 
skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not 
dressed... 


SOCiad 

val. 


SOTcad 
val. 


Wl^r  ad 
val. 


6(r;  ad 
val. 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
headnote: 

"5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each 
calendar  year  after  1967,  shall,  before  the 
beginning  of  such  year,  estimate,  publish, 
and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  number  of  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed,  that  will  be  domestically  con- 
sumed during  such  year.  Estimations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this 
headnote  shall  be  final." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  o!  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  January  1, 
1968. 


(b)  The  headnotes  for  schedule  1,  part  5, 
subpart  B  of  such  Schedules  are  amended 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    COURT    OF 
VETERANS'  APPEALS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  like  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I  have  al- 
ways been  tremendously  interested  in 
our  veterans  and  their  problems. 

A  significant  part  of  my  time  and  that 
of  my  staff  Is  devoted  to  the  handling  of 
veterans'  problems,  to  trying  to  see  to  it 
that  the  claims  and  requests  of  veterans 
and  their  families  are  processed  in  a 
prompt,  sympathetic,  and  fair  manner. 
Usually  veterans  do  not  have  trouble 
with  the  Government,  and  they  receive 
their  retirement  or  disability  checks, 
their  educational  assistance,  approval  for 
their  mortgage  insurance  and  so  on,  in 
a  timely  manner. 

But  it  does  happen  often  enough,  and 
this  has  been  my  experience  and  that  of 
m.y  colleagues  as  well  I  am  sure,  that  a 
veteran  will  be  refused  a  claim  even 
though  he  has  a  legitimate  basis  for  re- 
ceiving beziefits. 

A  striking  example  of  how  the  present 
system  can  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
a  veteran,  is  the  case  of  a  young  man  I 
have  tried  to  he.p. 

Earl  Lee.  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  is  a  Ko- 
rean war  combat  veteran  who  suffered  a 
gunshot  wound  in  the  knee.  A  malig- 
nancy developed  in  the  same  general 
area,  which  resulted  in  an  amputation 
above  that  knee. 

I  believe  that  a  man  who  has  given 
his  service  to  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try, and  who  has  suffered  a  dreadful  In- 
jury W'hile  doing  so.  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  every  possible  doubt. 

If  there  ever  was  a  case  where  serious 
doubt  existed,  this  one  is  It.  And  the 
record  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
abundant  proof  of  that. 

But  a  final  decision  was  reached,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  asserted 
that  benefits  for  his  service-connected 
injury  are  not  warranted. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  decision 
was  sustained  by  its  own  Appeals  Board. 
Both  unfavorable  decisions  were  based 
on  medical  advice  provided  by  VA  med- 
ical personnel  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology. 

Earl  Lee's  case  points  very  definitely 
to  the  need  for  an  independent  appellate 
body  for  claims  cases  Involving  veterans. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish such  a  unit,  one  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
In   particular,   and  the  Government  In 
general. 
I  think  such  a  step  is  long  overdue. 
I  think  we  owe  it  to  our  veterans,  to 
Earl  Lee  of  Hartford,  and  to  many  others, 
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to  give  them  recourse  to  an  independent, 
impartial  authority  to  make  a  final  de- 
cision on  their  claims. 

My  bill,  which  is  similar  to  others  that 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  in  the 
past,  would  permit  the  court  to  review 
•any  issue  of  fact  or  law"  which  'bears 
directly  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  disability  or  death  is  service-connected, 
or  a  widow,  child,  or  parent  is  entitled 
to  benefits  " 

Any  claimant  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  VA  decision  on  a  claim  for  benefits  may 
apply  for  a  i  eview  within  a  year  of  a  de- 
cision, and  the  court  would  be  allowed  to 
decline  to  review  any  decision  if  it  feels 
there  is  "no  material  error  of  fact  or 
law." 

Our  country  is  big  enough,  rich  enough 
and  humanitarian  enough  to  properly 
care  for  our  veterans  and  their  survivors. 

A  court  such  as  the  one  I  propose  would 
enable  us  to  do  a  better  job  of  this 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  bill  S  1867'  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its 
jurisdiction  and  functions,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DoDD.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  PROMOTION 
OF  CERTAIN  OFFICEI^S  OF  THE 
NAVY  AND  THE  MARINE  CORPS 
WHO  WERE  RETIRED  FOR  PHYSI- 
CAL DISABILITY 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  would  author- 
ize the  promotion  of  a  number  of  retired 
Navy  and  Marine  officers — men  who  were 
retired  for  physical  disability, 

EnactmeiU  of  this  proposal  would  af- 
fect about  150  retired  officers,  by  author- 
izing their  advancement  by  one  grade  on 
the  retired  list. 

Each  of  these  officers,  during  World 
War  n,  was  authorized  or  selected  to  be 
promoted  at  or  before  the  time  of  his 
retirement  to  the  disability  retired  list. 

But  at  the  tinif»  they  were  up  for  pro- 
motion, they  were  either  wounded  or 
recuperating  from  wounds  and  for  this 
reason  were  passed  over.  Once  they  were 
discharged,  of  course,  they  had  no 
chance  for  promotion  to  the  hieher 
grade 

I  think  it  Ls,  quite  simply,  a  matter  of 
equity  and  justice  that  we  see  to  it  that 
these  Reserve  oCBcers  are  promoted. 

My  bill  would  authorize  these  promo- 
tions, correct  existin.;  records  to  reflect 
the  promotions  and  permit  the  150  or  so 
men  to  receive  the  added  retirement  pay 
as  of  1  month  after  each  retirement 
record  is  corrected. 

This  situation  and  the  need  for  cor- 
rective action  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Nicholas  Mainiero,  the  manager 
of  the  B^ld^'eport  Airport  in  my  home 
State. 

Nick  Mainiero  sei-ved  his  coimtry  hon- 
orably and  well  during  World  War  II  He 
would  have  been  promoted,  from  first 
lieutenant  to  captain,  had  he  not  been 
wounded  in  action  Once  he  had  recov- 
ered, he  was  discharged  and  put  on 
the  disability  retired  list,  which  pre- 
cluded his  advancement  in  rank. 


His  is  one  of  many  examples  of  de- 
servliig  veterans  who  would  benefit  from 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  favorable 
action  this  session  in  this  worthwhile 
cause. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  ^S.  1868  >  to  authorize  the  pro- 
motion of  certain  retired  ofiBcers  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  who  were 
retired  for  physical  disability,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dodd.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


TO  SECURE  EQUITABLE  TREAT- 
MENT FOR  VETERANS  HOUSING 
LOANS  IN  ALASKA  AND  HAWAII- 
AMENDMENT 

,\MENDME.NT    NO,    201 

Mr  GRUENING,  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S,  9 — of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor — which  is  a  bill 
to  increase  veterans  benefits. 

This  amendment  would  correct  an  ex- 
isting inequity  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's hom.p  loan  guaranty  program 
which  adversely  affects  the  ability  of  vet- 
erans in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  program.  In  both  these 
States  the  present  $17,500  limit  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  insured  by  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  under  its  program 
is  entirely  inadequate  Both  States  ex- 
perience high  labor  costs,  increased  costs 
in  shipping  homebuilding  materials. 
high  supply  costs,  and,  in  Alaska,  a  very 
short  building  season. 

In  keeping  with  the  authority  already 
contained  in  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration's basic  legislation,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  Introducing 
would  give  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor discretionary  authority  to  increase 
the  insurable  amount  to  not  to  exceed 
330,000  "where  he  finds  that  cost  levels  so 
require," 

Because  of  the  $17,500  limitation  in 
the  amount  which  can  be  insured  under 
the  present  veterans  home  loan  guaranty 
program,  the  program  is  in  very  little 
use  In  Alaska.  Thus,  through  April  30, 
1967.  not  a  single  home  loan  guaranty 
had  been  approved  for  a  post-Korean 
veteran  and  the  total  number  of  home 
loans  under  the  program  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  only  294,  with  the 
amount  of  the  loans  totaling  $2,060,485 
wnth  a  guaranty  of  $1,250,832, 

I  greatly  appieciate  the  efforts  of  my 
good  friend,  Josepli  M  Briones,  the  very 
able  department  service  officer  of  the 
American  Legion  for  the  Department  of 
AlaskT,  who  called  th's  inequity  to  my 
attention.  Joe  Briones  has  served  the  vet- 
erans of  Alaska  ab'y  and  conscientiously 
for  many  years  and  this  is  but  one  more 
example  of  tlie  very  fine  work  wiiich  he 
has  consistently  performed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS         OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  PEARSON,   Mr    President,   I  ask 
unanimous  crnsent  that  the  name  of  the 


Senator  from  Idaho  IMr  Jordan!  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1794,  the  Cam- 
paign Finance  Act  of  1967,  at  lt.s  next 
printing. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Brewster  1 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS. 
3941  to  provide  that  in  determining  the 
amount  of  retired  pay,  retirement  pay,  or 
retainer  pay  payable  to  any  enlisted  man. 
all  .service  shall  be  counted  which  would 
have  been  counted  for  the  same  purposes 
if  he  were  a  commissioned  officer. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HartkeI  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ja\  itsI  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  .joint  resolution 
iS.J.  Res.  80 1  to  amend  the  Consiitutlon 
to  provide  for  representation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  Congress,  at  its 
next  printing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED  JUNE  'IQ 

Mr,  ERVTN,  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  pending  civil 
rights  legislation  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress, 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
June  20,  1967.  at  10:30  am.  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Any 
person  who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  pertaining  to  these  hearings 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  102B.  Senate  Office  Building. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  24,  1967.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S  6661  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
mis.siles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


STRONG  EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

con\'?:ntion.s— Lxxvii 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  Pies'dcnt,  be- 
cause there  is  little  in  the  human  rights 
treaties  to  create  the  kind  of  drama,  the 
immediacy,  or  the  kind  of  involvement 
needed  for  a  widely  based  grass-roots 
campaign,  it  is  indeed  surprising  that 
so  much  public  support  has  been  mus- 
tered for  the  human  rights  conventions. 
There  is  little  to  march  about  when  such 
issues  as  slavei^y.  forced  labor,  political 
discrimination  against  women,  genocide, 
and  limitations  on  free  association  have 
been,    for    all    Intents    and    pui-poses. 
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legally  and  de  facto  eliminated  from  our 
land. 

But  I  believe  that  conscientious  Amer- 
icans are  aware  that  these  basic  rights, 
which  have  long  been  taken  for  granted 
in  the  United  States,  are  very  much  at 
issue  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
recognize  that  our  ratification  would  en- 
courage other  nations  to  adhere  to  these 
conventions  and  implement  their  pro- 
visions in  their  own  territories.  They  also 
recognize  that  ratification  would  place 
the  United  States  in  a  much  better  legal 
and  moral  position  to  protest  infringe- 
ment of  these  rights  in  countries  which 
have  ratified  the  conventions  but  which 
fail  to  implement  them  in  practice.  It 
is  time  that  tiie  contradiction  between 
our  failure  to  ratify  these  conventions 
and  our  traditional  support  of  the  basic 
human  rights  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned be  dissipated.  And  I  contend  that 
the  people  of  these  United  States  do  in- 
deed recognize  all  of  this  and  favor  our 
ratification  immediately. 

Although  by  no  means  the  complete 
record  of  all  the  editorials  throughout 
the  Nation  on  this  subject,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  five  editorials 
which  do  represent  a  nationwide  cross- 
-section  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

The  Christian  Century  of  April  15, 
1964.  the  New  York  Times  of  June  24, 
1964.  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  15, 
1966,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  De- 
cember 25,  1966.  and  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  24.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Century,  Apr.  15,  1964] 
Sharing  Our  Rights  With  Others 

Last  July  President  Kennedy  asked  the 
Senate  to  ratify  U.N.  conventions  on  slavery, 
forced  l.-ibor  and  the  political  rights  of 
women.  These  conventions,  specific  expres- 
fions  of  the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  endorse  rights  long  acclaimed 
and  practiced  by  the  United  States,  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  conventions  by  the  Senate  poses 
no  legal  or  international  problems  for  the 
United  States.  Ratification  Is  long  overdue. 
The  conventions  on  the  political  rights  of 
women  entitles  women  to  "vote  in  elections 
on  equal  terms  with  men  without  any  dis- 
crimination" and  "to  hold  public  office  and 
to  exercl.se  all  public  functions,  established 
by  national  law,  on  equal  terms,"  The  sup- 
plementary slave  convention  obligates  rati- 
fying states  to  take  "all  practicable  and  nec- 
essary legislative  and  other  measures"  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  or  abandonment 
of  debt  bondage;  serfdom;  any  institutional 
practice  whereby  a  woman,  without  the 
right  to  refuse,  is  given  In  marriage  on  pay- 
ment of  a  consideration  to  her  parents."  The 
forced  labor  convention  binds  ratifying  states 
not  to  uje  any  form  of  forced  labor  "as  a 
means  of  political  coercion  or  education  or 
as  a  punlf-hment  for  holding  or  expressing  po- 
litical views  ideologically  opposed  to  the 
established  political,  social  or  economic  sys- 
tem: as  a  method  of  mobilizing  and  using 
labor  for  purposes  of  punishment  for  having 
p;irt!cipated  in  strikes:  as  a  means  of  racial 
or  religious  discrimination."  If  the  Senate 
continues  to  postpone  action  on  these  con- 
ventions, the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
as  a  proponent  of  human  rights  will  decline 
and  the  oppressed  peoples  whom  the  con- 
ventions seek  to  protect  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer the  loss  of  human  dignity.  The  Senate 
Foreign    Relations    Committee    should    now 


remove  the  blocks  which  keep  these  conven- 
tions  from   Senate   debate   and   action. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  24,  1964] 
Global  CrviL  Rights 

The  victory  for  the  civil  rights  bill  in  Con- 
gress is  further  p'oof  that,  despite  all  ob- 
stacles, the  United  States  is  determined  to 
do  its  best  to  abolish  all  kinds  cf  discrimina- 
tion and  violation  of  human  rights  to  give 
new  validity  to  the  American  credo  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal.  But  the  good 
faith  of  this  nation  is  still  being  impugned 
by  the  surprising  and  Inexplicable  failure 
of  the  American  Government  to  ratify  four 
United  Nations  conventions  that  make  the 
battle  for  human  rights  worldwide. 

These  conventions,  already  endorsed  by 
scores  of  other  countries,  outlaw  (1)  geno- 
cide, or  the  extermination  of  a  race;  (2) 
forced  labor.  (3)  slavery  and  (4)  subjugation 
of  women.  They  have  all  been  signed  by  the 
American  Government,  the  genocide  con- 
vention as  long  ago  as  1948.  and  ail  have  been 
seni,  to  the  Senate  for  approval.  But  they 
remain  bottled  up  in  Senate  committees  be- 
cause of  what  Is  characterized  as  "lingering 
Brickerltls,"  so  called  after  the  former  Sen- 
ator Bricker  of  Ohio,  who  feared  that  such 
conventions  might  Infringe  on  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Now  that  the  Congressional  battle  over  the 
domestic  civil  rights  bill  is  largely  won,  the 
Johnson  Administration,  like  the  Kennedy 
Administration  before  it.  is  making  new 
efforts  to  get  Senate  approval  of  the  global 
"civil  rights"  compacts.  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland  have  spoken 
out  forcefully  against  any  "abdication"  in 
this  field.  It  is  time  for  the  American  people 
to  rally  to  their  support  and  compel  action 
that  Is  long  overdue. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  July  15.  1966 [ 
U.S.  AND  Genocide  Pact 

The  Netherlands  has  signed  the  United  Na- 
tions genocide  convention,  recalling  the  17>j 
year  history  of  the  International  treaty 
against  genocide — years  In  which  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  ratify. 

Genocide  Is  the  destruction  of  a  group  or 
a  species.  The  convention  against  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  United  Nations  in  1948  and 
went  Into  effect  early  In  1951  after  20  nations 
had  ratified  It,  President  Truman  called 
upon  the  senate  for  ratification  but,  alter 
long  hearings,  the  senate  did  not  act.  When 
President  Elsenhower  took  office  his  secre- 
tary of  state.  John  Foster  Dulles,  opposed 
the  convention.  No  action  has  been  taken 
since. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  with  Mil- 
waukee's late  Carl  Rix  as  major  spokesman, 
was  the  leading  opponent  of  the  convention 
Opposition  centered  on  two  major  points. 
One  was  that  the  convention  required  a 
country  ratifying  to  agree  to  sentence  those 
found  guilty  of  genocide  to  life  Imprison- 
ment or  death.  This,  the  argument  went, 
would  be  subjugating  the  American  system 
of  law  to  International  control  and  taking 
discretion  away  from  our  courts. 

The  second  argument  was  against  the  part 
of  the  convention  which  stated  that  genocide 
was  a  crime  against  a  group  "or  part  of  a 
group."  The  standard  opposition  argument 
was  that  the  slaying  of  a  Chinese-American 
on  the  west  coast  or  a  single  Negro  in  this 
country  might  bring  the  charge  of  genocide 
Into  a  case  that  could  be  plain  murder.  The 
argument  may  seem  far-fetched  and  prob- 
ably is,  but  It  had  effect,  especially  with 
southern  senators. 

Another  argument  used  by  opponents  was 
that  the  convention  provision  making  it  a 
crime  to  Incite  to  genocide  was  in  violation 
to  American  guarantees  of  free  speech. 

These  are  legalisms.  Yet  the  requirement 
for  set  sentences  certainly  Is  not  in  keeping 
with  normal  American  court  procedure  and 


the  arguments  In  general  have  enough  force 
to  have  prevented  senate  action  so  far.  It 
is  a  subject  deserving  of  further  study  and 
hearings  by  the  senate  in  the  face  of  almost 
18  years  of  experience  in  the  world  with  the 
convention.  President  Johnson  has  been 
urged  to  bring  the  matter  up  again.  This 
country,  in  wiiich  genocide  Is  viewed  with 
abhorence,  surely  should  look  at  least  with 
sympathy   upon   the   UN   convention. 

I  Prom  the  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Dec,  25.  1966] 

Signed  but  Not  Delivered 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
unanimously  adopted  two  more  covenants 
dealing  with  human  rights,  and  since  the 
United  Suites  voted  for  them.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  assume  that  this  country  will  join  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  trying  to  extend  such  rights 
as  self-determination  of  people,  free  speech 
and  equality  before  the  law? 

It  Is  not  necessarily  so. 

What  the  UN  proposes,  the  U.S.  Senate  dis- 
poses as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 
The  UN's  Genocide  Convention,  prohibiting 
mass  extermination  of  races  and  peoples, 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification 
by  President  Truman  in  1949,  It  has  never 
been  ratified.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
submitted  three  more  dealing  with  slavery, 
forced  labor  and  political  rights  of  women. 
They  have  not  been  ratified.  Last  summer. 
the  United  States  officially  signed  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  It  has 
not  been  ratified. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  distance  between  vot- 
ing for  and  signing  United  Nations  treaties 
involving  the  rest  of  the  globe  and  adopting 
them  for  the  United  States. 

The  Executive  branch  agrees  but  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  commit.  So  the  United  States. 
In  the  end.  praises  but  does  not  subscribe. 
The  distance  between  the  two  may  not  be 
as  far  as  from  here  to  the  moon,  but  It  seems 
to  be  taking  longer  to  cover  it. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24,  1967] 
Human  Rights  Leadershtp 

How  strange  that  the  United  States,  which 
professes  to  be  a  world  pace-setter  in  the 
field  of  human  rights,  has  not  ratified  even 
one  of  the  United  Nation's  human  rights 
treaties.  Tliese  conventions,  to  be  sure,  would 
commit  the  country  to  no  more  than  its 
leglsiation  or  practice  already  condones.  But 
American  ratification  would  exert  pressure 
on  other  laggard  countries,  strengthen  the 
enforcement  of  conventions,  and  spare  the 
United  States  the  diplomatic  embarrassment 
it  must  now  endure. 

President  Kennedy  sent  conventions  on 
slavery,  forced  labor  and  women's  political 
rights  to  the  Senate  in  1963,  Only  this  month 
were  hearings  held  on  them,  by  a  Foreign 
Relations  sub.-ommittee  which  has  yet  to 
report  to  the  full  Committee.  "At  a  time  when 
we  are  discharging  at  great  cost  a  commit- 
ment to  human  freedom  in  Vietnam."  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner  testified  for  51  interested 
organizations,  "we  should  also  discharge  our 
unfinished  busines-  in  the  worldwide  pro- 
motion of  human  rights." 

Since  many  Americans  may  believe  slavery 
has  long  been  abolished,  the  slavery  conven- 
tion deserves  a  special  word,  A  British  vol- 
untary group  called  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
estimates  there  are  2  million  slaves  in  the 
world.  The  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 
is  even  now  trying  to  set  up  machinery  to 
enforce  the  U.N.  slavery  convention.  Amerl- 
cr.n  ratification  of  It  could  only  help  these 
efforts   along. 

Next  year  has  b(  designated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  International  Human  Rights 
■year.  Tlie  most  appropriate  way  for  the 
United  States  to  observe  it  is  to  act  on  the 
human  rights  conventions. 
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BROAD  SUPPORT  FOR  BIG  THICKET 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
the  Abilene  Reporter-News,  of  Abilene. 
Tex.,  has  given  its  endorsement  to  ray 
bill  'S.4)  now  before  the  Senate  to  create 
a  national  park  in  the  ea.'^t  Texas  area 
called  the  Bix  Thicket  This  is  a  very 
good  editorial,  and  it  is  e.'~-pecially  satis- 
fyinsr  to  me  because  Abilene  Ls  several 
hundred  miles  away  from  the  Bi?  Thicket 
area.  It  points  up  something  that  some 
people  overlook  that  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas  are  for  ever>'one — not 
only  for  the  county  or  locality  or  State 
in  which  the  park  Is  lixrated. 

I  ask  unanimous  c  >ruent  that  the  Abi- 
lene Reporter-News  editorial  of  May  17. 
entitled  "Biij  Thicket  Park  Merits  Sup- 
port." be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bio  THirsET  Park  MERrrs  Sxtpport 

Senator  R.ilph  Yarborough  said  In  a  Re- 
porter-News mterv'.pw  m  \Vash;n(tton  last 
month  that  !e«r!<5liiti  .n  !:i  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  conservation  had  been  hl3  major 
accomplishments  In  his  10  years  In  the 
Senate 

Revlewlnut  his  decade  at  the  request  of  The 
Reporter-News,  he  cited  that  he  had  au- 
thored and  passed  a  bill  creating  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore,  and  had  helped 
get  through  the  law  authorizing  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park,  In  far  We.st  Texa3 
(It  Is  now  awaiting  the  final  step,  appropria- 
tion of  monev  for  Its  creation.) 

Yarborough's  current  objective  Is  to  create 
the  Big  Thlclcet  National  Monument  in 
Southeast  Texas  northeast  of  Beaumont.  It 
would  Involve  parts  of  the  counties  of  Lib- 
erty. Polk.  Hardin.  Tyler  and  Jasper  He 
Introduced  hi.'!  B'.g  Thicket  National  Park  bill 
laat  January 

The  senator  ref>orta  this  week  the  bill  "re- 
ceived the  biggest  boost  possible:  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  National  Park  Advisory 
Board  for  the  creation  of  a  35  500  acre  park 
to  be  called  the  Big  Thicket  National  Monu- 
ment ■■ 

Yarborough  notes  that  no  national  park  or 
monument  in  the  nature  of  a  park  can  b<^ 
created  without  the  approval  of  this  advisory 
^x>a^d.  which  is  composed  of  distinguished 
citizens  ser.lng  without  pay.  Interested  In 
recreation  and  conservation 

Earlier,  the  Texas  Hou.se  jf  Representatives 
approved  a  resolution  139-0  supporting  Sena- 
tor Yarborough's  bill. 

The  Big  Thicket  abounds  In  vegetation, 
animals  and  birds  which  the  National  Park 
Service  Report  says  are  found  nowhere  else. 

The  Park  Service  warns  that  'although 
much  of  the  area  has  been  altered  by  man's 
activities,  sufficient  samples  still  exist"  to  set 
aside  In  a  recreation  and  conservaUon  area. 

Senator  Yarborough  deserves  the  fuileit 
statewide  support,  including  that  of  the 
Texas  delegation  In  Congress,  for  creation  of 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Monument. 

The  propr^ed  park  Is  far  removed  from 
Abilene  and  the  Big  Country,  but  such  a 
project  deserves  more  than  provincial  ap- 
praisal. It  Is  to  the  state's  Interest  In  de- 
velopment of  tourism,  and  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  for  the  preser.-atlon  of  natural 
beauty  and  a  refuge  for  plant  and  wildlife 


HARVARD  UNIVFR.«rTY  STUDY  REC- 
OMMENDS HIOHFR  DRAFTEE 
PAY.  END  Sn.'DENT  DEI-  ERMENTS. 
LOTTERY  m  DRAFT 

Mr    PROXMIRE    Mr    President,  this 
body  has  recently  passed  a  renewal  of 


the  draft  act  for  4  years.  This  certainly 
should  not  and  does  not  mean  the  sub- 
ject is  in  mothballs  for  the  ne.xt  4  years. 

None  of  us.  I  am  sure,  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  present  status  of  the 
draft.  All  of  us  agree  that  the  system  of 
manning  our  Armed  Forces  should  be 
constantly  studied  and  improved,  and 
that  those  most  capable  to  study  this 
problem  should  continuously  do  so. 

In  this  spirit  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  findings  of  a  recently  re- 
leased study  by  a  highly  qualified  group 
of  scholars  from  Harvard  University. 

These  men  recommended 

First.  Higher  pay  for  draftees  and  men 
enlisting  In  the  Armed  Forces — at  least 
equal  to  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

Second.  Abolition  of  special  deferment 
for  students  and  teachers — an  interesting 
recommendation,  commg  from  a  univer- 
sity and  university  scholars  who  make 
these  recommendations. 

Third.  A  lottery  to  determine  who 
should  serve  "when  not  all  serve." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  and  a  copy  of  the  study  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There   being   no   objection,   the   press 
release   and   study   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  Harvard  University  News  Office,  May 
23.   1967] 

A  study  group  of  Harvard  scholars,  meet- 
ing to  analyze  and  discuss  Issues  of  the  draft 
every  weekend  from  February  through  April, 
now  unanimously  recommends  higher  pay 
for  draftees  and  men  enlisting  In  the  armed 
forces,  abolition  of  special  deferment  for 
students  and  teachers,  and  a  lottery  to  deter- 
mine who  should  serve  "when  not  all  serve." 

The  group,  holding  widely  different  vlew.s 
about  foreign  and  military  policy,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  was  orga- 
nized under  the  Institute  of  Politics  In  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment to  look  at  a  variety  of  alternatives  In 
selective  service,  and  to  consider  their  fair- 
ness, their  efficiency,  their  workability,  and 
their  correspondence  with  American  tradi- 
tions. 

Professor  Thomas  C  Schelllng,  an  econ- 
omist and  defense  analyst,  was  chairman  of 
the  study  group  Other  members  were  Pro- 
fessor John  T.  Dunlop,  labor  economist  and 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  mediators  In 
labor-management  disputes.  Professor  Sam- 
uel P  Huntington,  government  expert  and 
student  of  military  organization  and  admin- 
istration. Professor  John  Rawls.  a  philos- 
opher, and  Professor  Charles  Fried,  a  lawyer 
They  were  Joined  In  the  study  by  younger 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students,  and 
by  two  informer  observers  from  Washington. 

The  group  concluded  that  a  peace-time 
army  could  probably  be  maintained  at  rea- 
sonable cost  on  a  volunteer  basis,  that  the 
draft  should  be  used  In  lime  of  emergency; 
that  the  draft  should  bo  nearly  universal  In 
eligibility  for  conscription,  and  thut  draftees 
should  be  paid  better— at  least  up  to  the 
federal  minimum  wage  for  clvUltins 

Regarding  student  delerments,  the  group 
concluded  "Nobody  needs  to  be  deferred  or 
exempted  at  age  nineteen  or  twenty  on 
grounds  that  his  career  plans  and  educa- 
tional Intentions  make  him  too  v.iiuable  a 
citizen  to  go  into  the  army,  or  make  It  a 
national  interest  that  his.  and  not  others', 
service  be  postponed  a  few  years"  Further- 
more, the  group  said.  "It  Is  even  doubtful 
whether  in  the  interest  of  the  student's  edu- 
cation and  Career,  the  best  time  to  do  his 
service  is  after  completion  of  college" 

On  the  pay  of  draftees,  the  group  acknowl- 
edged that    we  have  to  ask  young  men  to  do 


our  fighting  for  us."  but  insisted  that  we 
"should  not  ask  the  same  young  men  to  pay 
taxes  for  us."  The  question  of  fairness,  the 
group  emphasized,  is  too  often  confined  to 
the  question  of  who  should  serve,  with  little 
attention  to  how  they  might  be  compen- 
sated. "There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
man's  sense  of  duty  Is  weakened,  or  his 
morale  undermined,  by  having  his  services 
appreciated  with  a  decent  wage  Surely  the 
federal  minimum  wage  Is  not  too  extravagant 
for  a  young  man  serving  In  the  army  In 
either  peace  or  war." 

The  group  proposed  an  Increase  In  mili- 
tary pay  that  would  add  two  to  three  billion 
dollars  to  the  defen.'.e  budget,  because  "a 
democracy  with  a  GNP  of  over  half  a  trillion 
dollars,  and  with  Income-tax  rates  lower  than 
those  prevailing  before  Vietnam,  has  no  com- 
pelling need  to  use  conscription  to  keep  mili- 
tary wages  down  "  It  advocated  an  energetic 
and  continuous  effort  "to  replace  uniformed 
men  with  civilian  employees,  male  and  fe- 
male In  all  those  ta.sks  In  which  the  disci- 
pline, the  traditions,  and  the  other  qualities 
associated  with  uniformed  armed  forces,  are 
not  essential." 

The  study  group,  numbering  Just  over  a 
dozen  and  comprising  mainly  Harvard  fac- 
ulty members,  w.as  one  of  several  organized 
this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute 
of  Politics,  a  part  of  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard 
University.  One  purpose  of  the  Institute,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Richard  E  Neust.adt,  Us 
Director.  Is  to  help  bring  Harvard's  Intel- 
lectual resources  to  bear  on  Issues  of  public 
policy  and  to  enliven  Harvard  scholarship 
through  exposure  to  policy  questions. 

The  members  of  each  study  group  are  free 
to  disseminate  their  reports  and  recommen- 
dations on  their  own  responsibility.  These 
are  not  reviewed  by  the  Institute  or  the 
School  This  statement  on  military  man- 
power Is  the  first  public  recommendation  to 
emerge  from  an  Institute  study  group. 

Earlier  this  year  a  lively  controversy  arose 
within  the  Harvard  faculty  on  the  question 
of  student  deferment,  and  on  the  question 
whether  the  Harvard  faculty  should  offlclally 
take  a  position.  Members  of  the  study  group, 
"all  holding  opinions  about  the  draft  but 
not  the  same  opinion,  discovered  that  the 
strength  of  our  opinions  was  out  of  propor- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  pre.sent  selective 
service  system."  and  "wondered  whether  we 
could  arrive,  through  patient  exploration  and 
argument,  at  an  agreed  set  of  recommenda- 
tions "  The  study  group  brought  together 
not  only  diverse  opinions  but  a  variety  of 
fields — economics,  poUtlcal  science,  law  and 
philosophy. 

The  detailed  analysis  on  which  the  group 
based  Its  recommendations  Is  being  drawn 
together  In  a  research  rep<jrt  which  will  be 
available  later  this  summer. 

On  Meeting  the  Nation's  Nrro  for 
Young   Men   in   Mi:.it.\rt   Service 

Many  teachers  in  American  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  concerned  about  the 
draft.  They  naturally  are.  not  only  because 
the  draft  Is  related  to  war  in  general  and  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  In  particular,  but  also 
because  the  draft  raises  some  fundamental 
questions  about  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  democracy  and  the  way  those  ob- 
ligations are  divided  among  the  citizens. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  students  we  teach,  and 
even  many  of  the  teachers  among  us.  are 
qualified  by  age,  health,  and  education,  to 
perform  military  service  A  main  feature  of 
the  present  draft  is  that  It  singles  out  col- 
lege students,  and  their  teachers,  as  a  group 
especially  eligible  for  deferment;  we  are 
bound  to  be  concerned  with  the  wisdom  of 
such  an  arrangement. 

In  January  of  this  year  several  of  us  on 
the  Harvard  faculty,  all  holding  opinions 
about  the  draft  but  not  the  same  opinion, 
discovered  that  the  strength  of  our  opinions 
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was  out  of  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  present  selective  service  system,  our  ac- 
quaintance with  alternatives,  and  our  under- 
standing of  the  issues  raised  by  a  choice 
among  alternatives.  Holding  widely  different 
views  about  military  and  foreign  policy,  and 
especially  about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
differing  greatly  in  the  emphasis  we  attached 
to  different  consequences  of  the  military 
manpower  system,  we  wondered  whether  we 
could  arrive,  through  patient  exploration 
and  argument,  at  an  agreed  set  of  recommen- 
dations. We  knew  we  could  not  reach  agree- 
ment on  every  matter  of  principle  that  would 
arise;  we  hoped  we  could  reach  agreement  on 
a  set  of  recommendations  compatible  with 
the  differing  premises  from  which  we  ap- 
proached the  problem. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Poli- 
tics In  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Gov- 
ernment, a  faculty  study  group  was  organized 
that  met  regularly  during  February,  March, 
and  April.  Comprising  a  dozen  members, 
mostly  faculty,  it  brought  together  not  only 
diverse  opinions  but  diverse  fields  as  well — 
economics,  political  science,  law  and  phi- 
losophy We  drew  on  materials  contained  In 
Congressional  hearings.  In  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service,  and  in  other  studies  done  both  In- 
side and  outside  of  government.  We  consid- 
ered many  alternatives,  each  In  the  light  of 
se\  eral  criteria — fairness  with  respect  to  who 
serves,  fairness  in  respect  to  conditions  of 
service,  efficiency  In  the  use  of  the  nation's 
manpower,  efficiency  In  the  use  of  military 
manpower  within  the  services,  the  Impact 
on  race  relations  and  on  education  and  pov- 
erty, the  Impacts  of  alternative  systems  on 
politics  and  on  policy-making,  the  satisfac- 
tion or  resentment  of  those  rejected  and 
those  selected,  the  technical  workability  of 
alternative  systems,  the  uncertainty  or  dis- 
ruption in  the  lives  of  young  men.  the  career 
opportunities  In  military  service,  and  mat- 
ters of  conscience,  tradition,  and  law. 

We  still  differ  over  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
over  other  issues  of  military  and  foreign 
policy.  We  still  differ  In  the  importance  we 
attach  to  the  several  criteria  we  examined. 
We  still  differ  on  a  number  of  guesses  and 
estimates  about  the  results  of  certain  policies 
for  which  the  evidence  Is  scanty.  Somewhat 
to  our  surprise,  we  reached  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  main 
policy  Issues. 

If  our  recommendations  carry  any  claim  to 
attention.  It  Is  not  because  we  were,  as  in- 
dividuals, specially  qualified  In  the  subject 
nor  because  three  months  of  collective  study 
have  made  us  experts  on  military  manpower. 
Nor  Is  It  because  we  In  any  way  represent 
Harvard  University  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion, governmental  or  private;  we  represent 
nobody  but  ourselves.  If  our  recommenda- 
tions carry  any  weight  It  Is  precisely  because 
we  differ  In  our  politics.  In  our  policy  prefer- 
ences and  In  our  professional  Interests,  and 
yet  these  re^'onimendations.  after  our  three 
months  of  wide  ranging  discussion  and  argu- 
ment, appeal  to  us  all. 

These  recommendations  are  addressed  to 
the  question,  how  should  the  government 
obtain  military  manpower,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  when  the  number  of  men  In  service  Is 
not  expected  to  exceed  five  or  six  million 
men.  It  assumes  an  economy  not  character- 
ized by  comprehensive  wartime  controls. 
Specifically,  we  are  talking  about  military 
manpower  when  the  supply  of  eligible  young 
men,  relative  to  military  needs,  raises  the 
question  posed  in  the  title  of  the  Selective 
Service  Commission's  report.  "Who  Serves 
when  not  all  Serve?" 

These  are  our  recommendations. 
1  All  young  men  whose  age.  mental  and 
physical  fitness,  and  educational  attainment 
qualify  them  for  military  duty  should  be 
equally  eligible  for  conscription.  Nobody 
needs  to  be  deferred  or  exempted  at  age  19 
or  20  on  grounds  that  his  career  plans  and 
educational  Intentions  make  him  too  valu- 


able a  citizen  to  go  Into  the  Army,  or  make  It 
a  national  interest  that  his.  and  not  others', 
service  be  postponed  a  few  years.  The  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  discriminating  among 
young  men  are  modest,  and  largely  confined 
to  the  young  men  who  benefit.  It  Is  even 
doubtful  whether.  In  the  interest  of  a  stu- 
dent's education  and  career,  the  best  time 
to  do  his  service  Is  after  completion  of 
college. 

2.  If,  as  should  be  done,  specific  deferment 
of  students  Is  abolished,  or  comparable  post- 
ponement Is  made  equally  avaUable  to  all 
young  men,  the  number  of  men  eligible  will 
exceed  the  number  needed  by  the  military 
services.  The  means  of  determining  who 
serves  and  who  does  not  serve,  within  this 
eligible  group,  must  be  fair  and  non-dlscrlm- 
Inatory  and  must  appear  fair  and  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory  both  to  those  who  are  selected 
and  to  those  who  are  not.  We  know  of 
nothing  but  a  random  process — a  "lottery" — 
that  win  meet  those  conditions.  We  there- 
fore recommend  choice  by  lottery. 

3.  Military  pay  should  be  Increased  suffi- 
ciently to  attract,  In  the  absence  of  hostili- 
ties, at  least  two  and  one-half  million  men. 
There  Is  no  magic  In  this  figure.  It  corre- 
sponds to  what,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  approximate  "peace- 
time" level  of  the  armed  forces,  less  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  that  we  believe  might 
be  replaced  by  civilian  employees  during  the 
coming  years.  Nobody  can  exactly  estimate 
the  pay  scale  required  to  reach  this  goal;  but 
pay  scales  must  be  set  with  some  goal  in 
mind,  and  this  should  be  the  goal.  In  time 
of  hostilities  the  additional  men  needed,  and 
any  short-fall  of  enlistments  below  this 
goal,  should  be  acquired  through  the  draft. 
preferably  by  lottery. 

4.  We  have  to  ask  young  men  to  do  our 
fighting  for  us,  Involuntarily  If  necessary; 
we  should  not  ask  the  same  young  men  to 
pay  our  texes  for  us.  The  draft  should  not  be 
U5ed  as  a  means  of  shifting  the  financial 
burden  of  war  or  preparedness  onto  the  same 
young  men  who  are  selected  to  carry  the 
burden  of  risk  and  disrupted  careers.  The 
"cost"  of  attracting  2.5  or  2.75  million  en- 
listees in  peace-time  Is  not  really  saved 
when  we  draft  men;  !t  Is  merely  shifted. 
In  the  form  of  lower  wages,  from  taxpayers 
to  the  men  in  the  service.  Too  often  the 
questions  of  fairness  and  discrimination  are 
confined  to  the  choice  of  who  shall  serve, 
with  little  attention  to  how  we  might  shift 
some  of  the  burdens  of  service  from  those 
who  serve  onto  those  who  are  served.  Those 
of  tis  who  do  not  serve  because  we  are  too 
old  or  because  we  are  otherwise  not  selected, 
should  be  careful  not  to  use  the  draft  as  a 
way  of  holding  military  wages  down.  And 
there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  man's 
sense  of  duty  is  weakened,  or  his  morale 
undermined,  by  having  his  services  ap- 
preciated with  a  decent  wage.  Surely  tne  fed- 
eral minimum  wage  Is  not  too  extravagant 
for  a  young  man  serving  In  the  army  In 
either  peace  or  war. 

5.  Most  of  the  Inequity  in  the  present 
pay  scale  for  draftees  could  be  eliminated, 
and  reasonable  pay  differentials  maintained 
among  servicemen,  with  pay  increases  that 
would  totel  between  $2  billion  and  $3  bil- 
lion per  year.  We  recommend  such  Increases 
on  grounds  of  fairness  and  In  the  belief  that 
a  democracy  with  GNP  of  over  half  a  tril- 
lion dollars,  and  with  income-tax  rates  lower 
than  those  prevailing  before  Viet  Nam,  has 
no  compelling  need  to  use  conscription  to 
keep  military  wages  down.  Official  estimates 
of  the  likely  cost  of  achieving  a  volunteer 
force  of  about  2.7  million  men  In  peacetime 
appear  to  us  somewhat  exaggerated;  pay 
Increases  on  the  scale  we  recommend  should 
have  an  appreciable  effect  on  enlistments.  If 
so.  the  net  cost  will  be  reduced  through  re- 
ductions In  training  and  other  expenses  as- 
sociated with  the  higher  turnover  of  drafted 
men. 

6.  Paying   young   men   more   nearly   what 


they  are  worth  In  the  civilian  economy  can 
have  other  benefits,  through  a  better  appre- 
ciation within  the  military  services  that 
drafted  men  are  not  cheap  resources.  An 
energetic  and  continuous  effort  should  be 
made  to  replace  uniformed  men  with  civilian 
employees,  male  and  female.  In  all  of  those 
tasks  In  which  the  discipline,  the  traditions, 
and  the  other  qualities  associated  with  uni- 
formed armed  forces,  are  not  essential.  This 
may  cost  more;  If  so,  we  have  been  using  the 
draft  to  save  ourselves  money  by  putting 
civilians  In  uniform. 

7.  The  Reserves  and  N.itlonal  Guard 
should  be  considered  ready,  and  should  ac- 
tually be  ready,  to  serve  m  an  emergency. 
If,  however,  as  recent  experience  suggests, 
they  are  either  not  ready  or  not  available 
for  a  war  on  the  scale  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  worth  of  continuing  the  present 
reserve  and  National  Guard  system  ought 
to  be  brought  Into  question. 

8.  Military  service  Is  national  service,  not 
service  to  a  state  or  locality.  Eligible  young 
men  ought  to  be  equally  vulnerable  to  se- 
lection, no  matter  what  state  they  reside  In. 
Randomized  selection  should  be  designed  to 
achieve  this  and  should  not  be  based  on 
state  quotas. 

9.  A  lottery  can  be  designed  that,  without 
becoming  too  complicated,  permits  a  young 
man  some  freedom  of  choice  In  the  year  that 
he  chooses  to  serve.  Such  freedom  of  choice 
should  be  equally  available  to  all  young  men. 
One  workable  arrangement  would  be  to  call 
young  men  In  their  twenty-first  year  in  an 
order  of  call  determined  by  lottery,  but  with 
the  lottery  taking  place  in  the  young  man's 
nineteenth   year.   At   age   nineteen   a    young 
man  would  have  a  good  Idea  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  being  called  two  years  later,  and 
could   anticipate   his   service    by   electing   to 
be    drafted    at    age    nineteen    or    twenty.    A 
longer  period  of  choice  might  have  the  un- 
healthful  effect  of  Inducing  young  men  to 
speculate   unduly  on  changes   In   the   pros- 
p>ects  for  war  and  peace  or  even  for  changes 
m   the   draft   law.   Young   men   high   in   the 
priority  of  call  would  be  on  notice  that  two 
years'  service  probably  uwalted  them  at  age 
twenty-one,  and  a  strict  denial  of  dependency 
exemption  at  age  twenty-one  would  not  then 
Involve  significant  hardship.  This  arrange- 
ment would  substantially  eliminate  the  Is- 
sue   of    college-student    deferment;    and    It 
would  benefit  the  college  student  by  letting 
him   know   at    age   nineteen   the   likelihood 
that  he  would  be  called  at  twenty-one.  so 
that  he  could  make  his  own  choice  whether 
to  complete  college  before  or  after  military 
service. 

10.  If.  contrary  to  what  we  believe  best, 
college  students  are  deferred  and  others  not, 
college  students  should  become,  upon  grad- 
uation, equally  vulnerable  to  the  draft  along 
with  younger  men  who  are  not  deferred. 
Exceptions  should  be  made  only  for  medi- 
cal students,  officer  candidates,  and  others 
whose  choice  of  career  makes  them  more 
liable  to  military  service,  not  less  liable,  than 
others.  If  college  students  are  not  permit- 
ted— and  they  should  not  be  permitted — 
to  avoid  eventual  liability  for  military  serv- 
ice, the  supply  of  eligible  young  men  will 
exceed  the  military  demand  for  them  about 
as  much  as  if  nobody  were  deferred.  Thus 
the  need  remains  for  a  randomized  selec- 
tion process  to  determine  who  shall  serve. 

11.  The  pay  structure  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices should  be  continually  rationalized  to 
Improve  efficiency,  to  provide  stronger  incen- 
tives to  remain  in  service  and  thus  to  reduce 
training  costs  and  to  preserve  the  skills 
created  by  both  experience  and  training,  to 
achieve  the  best  allocations  of  skills  and 
qualities  among  and  within  the  services,  and 
to  avoid  wasting  military  manpower  on  Jobs 
that  civilians  or  civilian  contractors  can  do. 

12.  Increased  pay.  along  the  lines  we  rec- 
ommend, should  Increase  the  number  of 
men  who  enlist  under  the  present  physical 
and   mental   standards.  There   Is   a   natural 
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tendency,  and  a  commendable  one,  for  the 
armed  services  to  want  the  highest  quality 
personnel  they  can  get.  and  with  higher  pay 
thev  would  be  able,  and  might  be  tempted, 
to  raise  standards  of  acceptance  rather  than 
to  admit  a  l.irger  number  of  enlistees.  In 
order,  however,  to  reduce  reliance  on  the 
draft  .»nd  to  spread  the  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice aa  widely  among  the  population  aa  Is 
consistent  with  military  needs,  standards  of 
acceptance  should  be  kept  at  present  levels 
and  the  full  effect  of  higher  pay  should  be 
allowed  to  refljct  Itself  In  the  number  of 
enlistees 

13  We  recommend  the  re-examlnatlon  by 
the  federal  government  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  O  I  benefits  and  Veterans'  pensions 
and  preferences,  state  as  well  as  federal 
There  Is  some  tendency,  especially  because 
state  and  federal  efforts  are  poorly  coordi- 
nated, for  benefits  to  be  haphazardly  related 
to  civil  service  preference,  to  Income  and 
property  taxes  and  to  the  state  a  maJi  re- 
sides m  The  consequences.  In  both  equity 
and  economic  efficiency,  are  not  guaranteed 
to  be  favorable  What  we  h.^.ve  Is  a  system  of 
partially  deferred  compensation,  often  on  a 
contingent  ba.^ls  that  makes  less  sense  al- 
together than  each  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation makes  b7  Itself. 

Graham  .Allison.  Jr .  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences:  Steven  L.  Canby. 
John  F  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment: Jack  W  Carlson,  economist. 
Washington.  DC:  John  T  Dunlop, 
Professor  of  Economics:  Charles  Fried. 
Professor  of  Law:  Robert  E  Herzsteln. 
attorney  Washington.  DC  :  Samuel  P. 
Huntington  Professor  of  Governm.ent; 
Stephen  A  Marglln.  A?slst<int  Profes- 
sor of  Economics:  John  Rawls  Pro- 
fessor -f  Philosophy:  Gerald  D. 
Rosenthal.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fxonomlcs:  Henry  Roeovsky,  Profes- 
sor of  Economics;  Thomas  C.  Schelllng, 
Prnfes.^or  of  Economics:  Lester  C. 
Thumw.  A-ssl-stint  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics: Robert  V  Zupkls,  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Impact  P.^CTs  for  Reporters 
(U  The  tvplcal  Job  Corps  enrollee  In  1965 
received  54  dollars  a  year  more  than  the 
typical  first  yeir  draftee  1897  69  vs  1843  09. 
i2)  Prom  1352  to  1964  the  piy  index  for 
4  star  genera's  went  \ip  71 '1,  For  entering 
2nd  Lt  s  the  ind^x  went  up  only  I2r  ,  less 
than  the  coat  of  living  For  the  recruit  pay 
and  allowances  actually  decreased  bv  1  dollar 
For  !7  years,  until  1965's  small  Increase  the 
basic  pay  of  the  recruit  and  the  private  were 
not  changed 

,3'  In  1964.  29  5""-  of  enlisted  men  In 
CONTJS  moo'ilshted  The  DOD  rate  for  those 
who  were  In  the  COVTJ3  in  all  of  1964  Is 
34'%.  Considering  that  draftees  In  basic  train- 
ing and  thf>se  assigned  to  such  units  aa 
STRAC  are  too  restricted  to  moonlight,  these 
figures  are  very  high  All  the  moonlighting 
was  clustered  around  the  military  base.  The 
median  wagf  xja  $1  40  hr 


THE  POWFF   OF  THE  VOTF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  our 
Government  through  It.s  Coneress  Is  to- 
day glvinK  more  ar.d  more  attention  to 
the  problems  faced  by  Its  citizens — In 
particular  to  the  problems  of  groups  of 
Its  citizens  who  face  difficulties  too  large 
even  for  the  sroup  to  solve.  It  Is  particu- 
larly note'.vorthy,  I  think,  that  at  last 
a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  focused 
on  those  problems  of  Americas  native 
populations  acainst  which  their  people 
have  struggled  so  long  and.  in  many 
cases,  so  fruitlessly 

One  of  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
has  labored  long  and  effectively  for  the 


cause  of  America's  native  populations  in 
Senator  Bartlett  Indeed,  first  as  terri- 
torial delegate  and  then  as  U.S.  Senator, 
his  career  has  been  typified  from  Its 
start  by  a  desire  to  iielp  the  native  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  and  he  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  whose  actions  have 
backed  up  their  words  Too,  I  hasten  to 
add,  he  has  never  advocated  handouts. 
but  has  always  stood  for  the  kind  of  help 
that  enables  people  to  grow  to  the  point 
where  they  can  become  self-sufficient. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  our 
esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
E.  L.  "Bob  "  Bartlett,  gave  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  outstanding  addre.ss  on 
Alaska  native  affairs  to  the  Association 
on  American  Indian  Affairs.  Inc.  at  its 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  New  York  City  on  the  8th  of  this 
month.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  his  first  Inaugural  address.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson observed.  "Sometimes  It  Is  said  that 
man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government 
of  himself  Can  he.  then,  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others?  Or  have  we  found 
angels  In  the  forms  of  kings  to  govern  him?" 

Jefferson  left  the  task  of  answering  the 
question  to  history.  In  the  176  years  since 
the  speech,  this  country  has  given  history  Its 
answer — yes,  man  can  be  trusted  to  govern 
himself  If  given  the  opportunity. 

Few  nations  if  any  have  come  out  so 
firmly  on  the  side  of  man  as  haa  the  United 
States,  but  even  here  man  has  not  always 
practiced  what  he  preached.  Throughout  our 
history  we  have  been  slow  to  grant  certain 
minority  groups  the  same  trust  which  we 
members  of  the  white  majority  have  taken 
for  ourselves 

In  essence,  we  have  assumed  the  role  of 
angels  and  asked  our  minorities  to  keep  the 
faith,  to  await  patiently  the  day  we  decide 
these  p>eople  can  be  trusted  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

Now  many  members  of  minority  groups, 
tired  of  promises  unkept,  programs  unful- 
filled, have  decided  to  seek  rather  than  wait 
for  their  proper  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal pl.ace  In  our  society.  Who  can  really  blame 
them? 

As  these  persons  reach  out  for  what  Is 
rightfully  their  part  of  the  American  dream. 
I  would  offer  one  bit  of  advice,  and  that  Is — 
don't  lose  the  faith  In  the  power  of  the  vote. 

If  It  Is  true  "that  a  little  rebellion  now  and 
then  is  a  good  thing,  and  as  necessary  in  the 
political  world  aa  storms  in  the  physical." 
then  It  Is  also  true  that  In  the  right  to  vote 
the  people  of  this  land  possess  the  weapon 
to  wage  successful  rebellions 

We  only  have  to  liX)k  at  areas  where  there 
has  been  a  large  Increase  In  minority  group 
voter  registration  to  see  significant  changes 
effected  because  of  the  power  of  the  vote. 
Certainly  the  election  of  a  Negro  sheriff  in  a 
county  in  Alabama  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
successful  rebellion 

But  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise  of  the  vote  Is  not  neces- 
sarily to  exercise  the  full  power  of  the  vote. 

For  example.  In  Alaska,  our  native  people, 
consisting  of  Indians.  Eskimos  and  Aleuts, 
make  up  about  one  fifth  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation. Alaska  natives  traditionally  have 
voted  and  have  elected  representatives  to  the 
state  legislature  In  the  current  legislature 
there  are  seven  native  representatives  and 
senators. 

However.  I  think  It  Is  accurate  to  say  that 
the  Alaska  natives  have  never  exercised  the 
amount  of  political  Infiuence  commensurate 
with  their  share  of  the  population,  particu- 
larly In  northwest  Alaska. 


The  failure  to  make  full  use  of  their  po- 
tential political  p.iwer  resulted  not  from  a 
failure  to  vote,  but  because  they  failed  to 
connect  votes  with  programs,  because  they 
failed  to  band  together  to  promote  common 
Interests  and  because  there  had  always  been 
a  "safe"  native  vote,  which,  until  1932.  went 
Republican,  and  since  then.  Democratic. 

But  that  situation  has  changed.  Today, 
there  is  no  "safe"  native  vot*.  The  Alaska 
native  Is  more  politically  alert  and  active, 
forming  his  own  political  action  groups  to 
promote  his  own  causes  His  support  now 
goes  to  those  with  programs  which  will  help 
the  natives  find  their  rightful  place  in  our 
society  He  Is  more  actively  seeking  that  place 
than  before  In  short,  the  Alaska  n.itlve  Is 
proviner  again  that  man  can  be  trusted  to 
govern  himself,  and  that  when  he  does,  he, 
better  than  angels,  can  find  ways  to  solve 
his  problems 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  add  that  Alaska 
natives  have  so  far  rejected  proposals  to 
form  their  own  third  party  and  are  making 
thPlr  presence  felt  within  the  two  party 
structure. 

I  welcome  this  "new"  political  force  In 
Ahtska  because  I  believe  It  will  be  a  force  for 
gorxi.  for  solvln:;  problem.?  which  have  been 
with  us  too  long  and  because  It  will  demon- 
strate thnt  our  system  has  the  strength  and 
flexibility  to  stand  and  adapt  to  the  rebel- 
lions so  necessary  to  political  life. 

I  think  that  the  best  way  to  indicate  where 
this  political  action  may  lead  would  be  to 
review  briefly  at  the  outset  where  we  have 
been,  where  we  have  succeeded,  and  where 
the  outdated  approach  of  the  angels  has 
failed,  as  far  a.s  Alaska  natives  are  concerned. 

Any  of  you  who  have  traveled  anvwhere  In 
Alaska  know  that  housing  Is  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

Any  of  you  who  have  traveled  Into  Alaska's 
small  towns  and  villages  knows  that  the 
housing  problem  Is  of  such  magnitude  that 
none  of  us  can  predict  when  It  will  be  solved. 

We  have,  however,  taken  a  few  steps  to- 
ward solution  and  the  Association  on  Amer- 
ican Indian  Affairs  deserves  p.^rt  of  the 
credit.  The  association  could  not  have  given 
me  better  nor  more  significant  support  and 
assistance  than  It  did  during  the  fight  to  ob- 
tain congressional  approval  of  the  Alaska 
native  housing  program.  We  won  the  battle 
for  authorization.  President  Johnson  has  re- 
quested In  the  1968  budget  $1  million  to 
start  the  program,  which  Involves  loans  and 
grants  to  natives  for  the  con.«;truction  of 
modest  but  decent  homes.  The  State  of 
Al.'iska  Is  working  on  the  state  plan  the  law 
requires  As  soon  as  the  pl.in  Is  prepared  by 
the  state  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
money  Is  appropriated,  the  program  can 
begin. 

The  program  as  authorized  contemplates  a 
total  expenditure  of  $10  million.  Estimates 
of  the  money  reqnlred  to  construct  decent 
housing  for  all  of  Alaska's  natives  range  be- 
tween $75  to  SlOO  million.  Obviously,  the 
native  housing  pro°;ram  Is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem  Rather.  It  must  be  viewed  In  the 
light  of  an  experiment  which  may  have  sle- 
nlficance  for  a  broad  attack  on  Indian  and 
native  housing  problems  throughout  the 
country' 

We  hope  the  full  authorl7atlon  of  $10  mil- 
lion will  be  appropriated  so  this  experiment 
will  have  a  full  opportunity  to  prove  Itself 

Already,  publicity  about  housing  condi- 
tions of  Alaska's  native  people  whch  was  gen- 
erated by  the  Introduction  of  my  bill  has  led 
to  Interesting  and.  I  think,  significant  devel- 
opments. 

In  November  of  1965  we  held  a  native  ho\is- 
Ing  conference  in  Alaska  After  the  three-day 
conference  was  concluded,  a  group  made  a 
trip  to  several  native  villages  In  northern  and 
western  Alaska  At  each  village  we  met  with 
as  many  members  of  the  community  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  Barrow  we  had  a  general  meet- 
ing  of   nearly    all   residents.   There   we    en- 
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countered  a  problem  which  In  one  way  Is 
heartening  and.  unlortunately.  not  unusual. 
Incomes  at  B.irrow  are  somewhat  higher  than 
In  other  native  villages.  Housing  at  Barrow, 
however,  would  not  have  been  out  of  place 
In  the  most  poverty-stricken  community  In 
Alaska. 

Tlie  pKople  of  Barrow  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  kind  of  credit  available  to  people 
in  larger  communities,  making  the  size  of 
their  Incomes  meaningless  in  terms  of  abil- 
ity  to  purchase   houses. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting.  I  am  pleased 
to  reiKDrt  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  made  home  loans  to  about  40  Barrow 
families  As  we  besin  to  solve  economic  and 
land  problems  in  other  communities,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  can  render 
more  assistance  elsewhere  In   the  State. 

But  as  I  have  already  Indicated,  only  part 
of  the  problem  which  was  solved  in  Barrow 
Is  repeated  in  other  Alaska  native  villages — 
and  that  part  Is  the  slum  housing.  Unhappily, 
Barrow  Is  the  exception  when  It  comes  to 
Income,  and  there  we  come  face  to  face  with 
a  major  shortcoming  of  our  "angelic"  piece- 
meal, handout  approach  to  solving  the  plight 
of  our  native  people.  Housing  Is  desperately 
needed.  New  hoxisine  will  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  Illness  and  good  health,  be- 
tween life  and  death,  for  many  Alaska 
natives. 

Therefore,  it  will  not  detract  from  the 
Importance  of  the  program  when  I  point 
out  that  new  houses  will  not  mean  the 
permanent  employment  these  people  want  so 
much,  win  not  mean  the  Improved  educa- 
tional opportunities  they  need  so  badly. 
So  while  we  are  generous  enough  to  offer 
a  minimum  of  housing  aid,  our  outdated 
piecemeal  approach  does  not  at  the  same 
time  extend  to  programs  which  would  make 
new  homes  the  beginning  o;  a  new  life 
rather  than  a  temporary  but  Important  Im- 
provement In  the  old  life. 

There  are  various  attempts  being  made  to 
launch  economic  development  programs 
geared  to  Alaska  native  villages,  but  I  am 
not  confident  th.t  they  will  succeed  as 
swiftly  as  they  should,  that  they  will  be 
coordinated  as  well  as  they  should.  Perhaps 
the  unity  of  purpose  behind  the  new  po- 
litical activity  of  the  native  people  will 
brl.is  a  unity  of  purpose  to  the  various  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  now  working 
In  this  field,  will  overcome  interagency  lack 
of  cooperation  and  legislative  reluctance  to 
enact  bold  new  attacks  on  these  problems. 
Before  leaving  housing.  I  want  to  speak 
a  word  of  thanks  and  one  of  praise. 

The  Association  on  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  Invested  considerable  amounts  of 
work  and  money  In  the  native  housing  pro- 
gram The  native  housing  conference  In 
1965  would  not  have  been  successful  If  the 
assocl.Uion  had  not  contributed  funds  to 
enable  native  leaders  to  travel  to  the  con- 
ference and  to  meetings  of  the  Native  Hous- 
ing Committee  formed  at  the  conference.  If 
memory  serves,  the  conference  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  native  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  Alask.a  met.  discussed  mutual 
problems  and  established  a  me.nns  of  con- 
tinued coop?ratlon  in  the  solution  of  one 
Of  their  most  pre.^nlnK  problems.  I  regret 
that  all  of  yoii  could  not  have  attended  the 
conference,  but  you  should  all  share  a  sense 
of  pride  and  of  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment by  your  contribution  to  It. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  education  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  plug  for  a  pet  In- 
terest of  mine,  an  Interest  which  would 
correct  what  could  be  called  a  callous  ap- 
proach to  upgrading  people  to  the  level  of 
the  angels. 

In  terms  of  significance  to  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation, there  will  probably  never  be  a 
Congress  to  equal  the  record  of  the  89th. 
The  list  and  scope  of  the  measures  adopted 
In  1965  and  1966  is  staggering.  Many  of  us, 
Including.  I  suspect,  most  members  of  Con- 
gress, have  not  yet  begun  to  realize  all  the 


effects  the  legislation  will  have.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  we  have  plotted  a  course  of 
EigrUficant  benefit  to  all  of  us,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Indian,  Eskimo  and  Aleut  pop- 
ulations of  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
89th  Congress.  I  am  not  satisfied.  We  have 
been  given  a  leg  up,  but  we  still  are  not 
skilled  horsemen. 

As  I  said.  I  would  discuss  an  area  of  long 
and  special  Interest  to  me  and  I  should  like 
to  enlist  your  Interest  and  support. 

I  want  textbooks  and  courses  developed  for 
our  Indian,  Eskimo  and  Aleut  children  which 
will  have  some  relation  to  the  lives  they  lead, 
to  their  values,  and  to  their  cultures.  Some 
work  Is  already  going  forward  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  but  only  a  start  has  been  made. 
In  the  more  than  22  years  I  have  been  In 
elective  political  life  In  Alaska.  I  have  had 
many,  many  occasions  to  meet  with  village 
groups  In  classrooms.  I  have  seen  many  les- 
sons and  exercises  on  blackboards. 

Almost  always,  if  the  subject  Is  geography. 
literature  or  history,  the  material  on  the 
blackboard  has  no  reference  whatsoever  to 
local  geography,  local  myths  and  legends  and 
local  history.  I  have  seen  lessons  on  wheat, 
bananas,  ancient  history,  American  litera- 
ture. I  have  seen  nothing  about  bears,  wal- 
rus, seals,  berries,  about  the  geography  of 
Alaska,  Siberia  or  Canada,  about  the  history 
of  Eskimo  and  Indian  migrations  or  any 
other  subject  for  which  a  native  child  might 
have  a  natural  curiosity  and  desire  for 
knowledge. 

My  complaint  Is  not  that  our  native  chil- 
dren should  not  learn  the  things  they  are 
now  being  taught  in  the  schools.  My  com- 
plaint Is  that  it  would  be  far  easier  for  them 
to  learn  If  their  exF)osure  to  oral  and  written 
English  were  In  a  frame  of  reference  fa- 
miliar to  them.  Most.  If  not  all  of  us.  have 
had  some  experience  In  teaching  children 
words,  phrases  and  sentences. 

We  attempt  to  build  their  vocabularies 
on  the  things  they  see  and  do.  We  do  not 
teach  them  first  of  all  words  for  which  they 
have  no  Immediate  use  because  we  know  they 
will  forget  them.  We  are  eager  to  establish 
and  to  ease  communication  with  them.  It 
should  be  the  same  for  the  native  children 
whose  command  of  English  on  entering 
school  may  be  slight  or  non-existent. 

I  have  pleaded  for  years  for  new  textbooks 
Too  often  the  demand  of  immediate  needs 
has  had  to  be  met  at  the  expense  of  the  work 
which  should  be  done  on  the  development 
of  proper  education  materials.  I  sm  not  con- 
fident that  the  work  already  begun  will  con- 
tinue uninterrupted  unless  constant  and 
consistent  encouragement  Is  given  to  it  De- 
vising a  primary  reader  for  an  Indian  cr  Es- 
kimo child  Is  a  long  and  diflicult  task.  It 
can  be  done  and  it  must  be  done,  but  it  will 
require  the  active  support  of  such  groups  as 
yours. 

Not  to  complete  the  project  would  be  to 
say  to  the  native  people  In  effect,  that  be- 
cause we  have  agreed  to  educate  you  to  our 
way  of  life  we  have  no  obligation  to  make 
that  education  as  easy  and  as  meaningful 
as  possible.  We  would  be  saying  to  the  native 
people  that  because  we  have  made  available 
the  opportunity  to  learn  It  Is  up  to  you  to 
overcome  any  cultural  barriers  without  spe- 
cial treatment. 

I  would  hope  that  In  this  age  of  enlighten- 
ment there  would  be  no  support  for  such  an 
outdated  approach  to  education,  an  approach 
to  education  left  over  from  the  days  of  co- 
lonialism. 

I  say  hope,  for  I  have  found  Indications 
that  when  enlightenment  burns  brightly  in 
high  places,  It  takes  a  while  for  It  to  seep 
down  to  low  places. 

In  his  Manpower  Report  to  Congress  In 
March,  1964,  President  Johnson  said: 

"The  most  disadvantaged  group  within  the 
country   Is  Its  indigenous   populations,   the 


American  Indian,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
located  on  or  near  reservations  isolated  phys- 
ically and  psychologically  from  the  rest  of 
the  country." 

I  interpret  that  statement  as  a  call  to  ac- 
tion, as  a  policy  statement  that  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  should  do  all  they 
can  to  correct  that  situation.  Certainly  one 
way  in  which  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies could  help  would  be  to  pursue  enlight- 
ened employment  practices. 

Recently,  I  wrote  to  all  federal  agencies 
and  departments  which  employ  civilians  In 
Alaska.  I  asked  for  a  report  on  the  number 
of  native  people  employed.  The  answers  in- 
dicated an  enlightenment  gap. 

Omitting  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  not  to  hire  natives,  of 
9,083  federal  civilian  employees  in  Alaska, 
only  391  are  natives.  I  am  not  one  to  play 
the  numbers  game,  but  certainly  figures 
which  show  that  one-fifth  of  a  state's  popu- 
lation holds  only  one-twenty-fifth  of  federal 
Jobs  in  the  state,  there  is  room  for  Improve- 
ment. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  the  breakdown 
by  department  and  agency.  However,  these 
figures  win  not  lie  dormant  In  my  desk.  In 
order  to  help  close  "the  enlightenment  gap" 
I  intend  to  publicize  these  figures  in  a  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Then  I  will  send  them 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  action. 
At  this  point.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  critical 
of  any  person  or  department;  I  have  no  In- 
tention to  charge  discrimination  either  ac- 
tual or  accidental.  My  Intent  is  solely  to 
help  speed  the  bridging  of  the  gap  between 
policy  statement  and  policy  enactment. 

The  transforming  of  policy  statement  Into 
fact  is,  of  course,  what  is  really  involved 
when  we  talk  of  helping  our  native  people 
achieve  their  proper  political  economic  place 
in  our  society.  Certainly,  It  Is  the  official  pol- 
icy of  this  nation  that  every  person  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  progress  to  the  limit 
of  his  ability  and  to  ensure  that  opportunity 
through  participation  in  our  governmenta' 
process. 

I  count  It  among  my  proudest  legislative 
achievements  passage  of  a  bill  which  made 
that  policy  a  fact  at  St.  Paul  In  the  Pribllof 
Islands,  Alaska. 

The  Prlbilofs  were  named  for  the  Russian 
navigator  who  discovered  them.  Even  then 
these  isolated  barren  rocks  which  stick  out 
01  the  Bering  Sea  were  valuable  as  the 
breeding  grounds  for  Pacific  fur  seal.  Today, 
fur  seals  still  migrate  to  the  Pribllof  rook- 
eries and  each  year  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  kill  a  predetermined  number  of  the 
seals  for  their  valuable  pelts. 

The  workers  are  Aleuts.  Their  ancestors 
were  rirst  brought  to  the  Islands  by  Russian 
fur  traders  and  forced  to  harvest  seals.  Since 
1911,  the  harvest  has  been  conducted  by 
the  United  States  government  under  the 
terms  of  an  international  agreement  among 
the  United  States,  Japan,  Canada  and  the 
U  SS.R.  The  pelts  are  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  formula  among  the  four  nations. 
The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  man- 
ages the  fur  seal  harvest  and  employs  the 
descendants  of  the  Aleuts  taken  to  the  Is- 
lands by  the  Russiaris.  Prior  to  1950,  the  bu- 
reau ran  the  two  communities,  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George,  as  company  towns.  The  Island 
manager  ruled  with  absolute  authority.  The 
government  owned  the  housing  and  doled 
out  the  rather  meager  rations  which  served 
as  payment  to  the  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

No  wages  were  paid,  although  there  was  a 
small  capital  distribution  after  the  furs  had 
been  sold  amounting  to  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars a  worker. 

In  1950,  this  situation  changed,  A  special 
conamission  visiting  the  Islands  in  1949  found 
sanitary  and  housing  conditions  favorable 
when  compared  to  Alaska  coastal  villages, 
but  deplored  the  fact  that  no  wages  were 
paid  and  that  the  food  ration  was  poor  in 
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quaJity  and  quantity  Presh  meat  went  to 
non-native  employees  of  the  bureau  as  did 
fresh  mlllc  from  the  dairy  herd  on  the  Is- 
lands The  natives'  diet  consisted  of  starchy 
foods,  powdered  mlllc  and  salted  seal  meat 
during  the  harvest  season  In  1950,  the  gov- 
ernment began  to  pay  wages  No  one  got  rich 
on  those  first  wages.  Moreover,  the  bureau 
still  controlled  the  housing,  and  a  man  could 
lose  his  home  if  he  left  the  Islands  for  too 
long  or  If  he  angered  the  Island  manager. 
And  the  bureau  still  ran  the  store  where 
almost  the  entire  paycheck  was  spent. 

In  1982.  this  sltuatl  in  was  finally  Im- 
proved. .Some  of  the  workers  were  brought 
under  the  classified  civil  service  system  and 
most  of  the  workers  were  put  under  the  fed- 
eral wage  board  pay  system  The  bureau  still 
regulated  and  controlled  community  serv- 
ices Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  a  home 
rule  bill  for  the  Prlbllofs  which  will  allow 
private  ownership  of  homes  and  other  prop- 
erty, municipal  government  Instead  of  bu- 
reau government,  and  freedom  to  leave  the 
Island  and  work  elsewhere  during  the  off 
season  With  regard  to  the  legislation,  almost 
all  of  the  provisions  desired  by  the  people 
themselves  were  Incorporated.  Other  com- 
munities have  observed  this  and  are  Inspired 
to  plan  for  solving  their  own  problems, 
whether  the  solution  requires  legislation  or 
simply  obtaining  action  out  of  an  existing 
agency  or  program. 

One  outgrowth  of  this  heightened  aware- 
ness of  wh.it  can  be  accomplished  by  seek- 
ing rather  th:in  waiting  is  the  extensive 
native  land  claims  which  now  cover  most 
of  Alaska. 

Of  all  the  Alaska  natives,  only  the  Tllnglt 
and  Halda  Indians  of  southeastern  .Alaska 
have  been  iible  to  litigate  land  claims.  In 
1935,  the  Congress  authorized  the  Tllnglta 
and  Haidas  to  bring  suit  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.  The  period  for  filing  suit 
was  extended  several  times.  The  suit  was 
finally  filed  In  1947 

The  Court  of  Claims  divided  the  action 
into  two  parts — land  title  and  valuation  In 
Octot>€r  of  1359.  the  Court  decided  that  there 
had  been  a  taking  of  Tllnglt  and  Halda  land. 
A  decK-ilon  as  to  the  value  of  the  taking  has 
not  yet  been  rendered,  although  one  of  the 
Court's  commissioners  filed  a  report  last  fall 
setting  the  value  at  816  million.  The  case 
will  not  be  finally  decided  for  another  six 
to  eight  months. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  Alaska  natives,  there 
was  no  concerted  effort  made  to  claim  land 
or  anything  el.se  until  after  statehood,  and 
even  then  things  were  relatively  quiet. 

In  1965  and  1966  the  story  was  different, 
culminating  in  a  state-wide  native  confer- 
ence on  native  problems  in  October.  1966, 
at  Anchorage  The  .Anchorage  conference  was 
well  attended  by  representatives  of  various 
reglon.il  native  groups  It  came  at  the  height 
of  the  political  campaign  Politicians  gave 
extra  attention  to  the  meeting,  and  I  am 
told  that  one  native  who  came  to  Anchorage 
for  the  meeting  gained  10  pounds  as  a  result 
of  the  dinners,  luncheons  and  breakfa-sta 
sponsored  bv  the  various  candidates  for  of- 
fice and  party  organizations. 

Out  of  that  meeting  came  a  realization 
that  the  native  land  claims  matter  could  no 
longer  be  Ignored. 

In  addition,  the  conference  appointed  a 
land  committee  which  drafted  a  bill  to  be 
Introduced  in  the  Congre.^s,  a  bill  which  a 
number  of  candidates  immediately  endorsed 
only  to  have  second  thoughts  after  Novem- 
ber 8  Nevertfieless.  some  of  the  Ideas  Included 
In  the  committee  dr;ift  are  being  considered 
at  the  Interior  Department  today. 

This  cfcanaje  of  mood  among  Alaska  natives 
can  be  expLUned  very  simply  The  Lmd  we 
are  talking  about  had  very  little  value  until 
oil  was  discovered  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula 
In  1957.  Other  strikes  followed,  and  Alaska, 
according  to  geologists,  may  become  one  of 
the  great  oil-producing  .xreas  of  the  world. 


What  really  brought  home  the  signmcance 
of  the  oil  discoveries  was  the  sale  of  leases 
by  the  Tvoneks,  a  small  group  of  poverty- 
ridden  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  Cook 
Inlet.  The  Interior  Department  solicitor 
ruled  that  under  a  relatively  obecure  1927 
law.  the  leases  could  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Tyoneks  Much  to  everyone's  amaze- 
ment, the  sale  brought  $ri  million  The 
value  of  the  Tyoneks'  land,  a  school  reserve 
set  aside  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in- 
creased substantially  overnight  Moreover,  the 
oil  companies  had  plans  to  explore  essentially 
all  of  Alaska. 

Land  which  would  no  longer  sustain  all 
those  who  relied  on  huutlng  and  fishing  for 
subsistence  might  well  bring  a  windfall  to  a 
village  If  oU  were  found  and  aboriginal  rights 
could  be  asserted. 

The  Interior  Department  was  finally  backed 
Into  the  wall  toward  which  it  has  been 
moving  ever  so  slowly  since  about  1960. 
Fortunately,  the  man  who  could  do  the  Job 
of  preparing  legislation  to  provide  machinery 
for  satisfying  the  claims  arrived  on  the 
scene  at  Interior  His  name  Is  Charles  Luce 
Under  Mr  Luce's  quietly  firm  guidance,  the 
department  has  written  a  draft  of  legislation 
which  will  be  introduced  In  this  session  of 
Congresa. 

I  think  even  now  It  Is  possible  to  see  where 
the  political  actions  launched  so  relatively 
recently  by  Alaska  natives  will  lead.  Con- 
gresa wUl  pass  some  native  claims  legislation. 
If  not  in  this  Congress,  the  next  Whatever 
the  final  terms  of  the  legislation  I  am  confi- 
dent the  act  will  provide  some  base  on  which 
the  natives  can  build. 

if  we  can  Judge  from  the  Tyonek  Indians, 
and  I  tlUnk  we  can,  they  will  build  well, 
and  they  will  do  most  of  the  building  them- 
selves They  will  possess  the  capability  to 
launch  and  shape  programs  for  their  bene- 
fit I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  this  will 
happen  In  a  year  or  five  years  We  need  only 
look  at  the  TUnglt-Halda  case  to  be  reminded 
how  long  such  a  Ciise  can  run. 

Ho-»ever,  at  least  two  obeervatlona  can  be 
made 

In  the  relatively  short  time  Alaska  natives 
have  Increased  the  power  of  their  vole,  they 
have  shaken  our  old  ways  of  doing  things 
In  using  the  power  of  the  vote  to  achieve 
Just  goals  they  have  once  again  demonstrated 
that  this  nation  haa  built  Into  Its  govern- 
mental system  the  weapons  with  which  tu 
wage  rebellions  so  necessary  to  political  life. 
They  have  reminded  us  that  there  are  no 
angels  in  the  form  of  kings  to  rule  men,  only 
men  to  govern  other  men  as  equals 


THE    SECURITY    COUNCIL    SHOULD 
DEBATE  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
February  1966  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council,  in  re.sponse  to  the  re- 
quest of  tlie  United  States,  put  the  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam  on  its  agenda.  The  Coun- 
cil then  adjourned,  however,  without 
considering  the  matter  further.  Some 
memt>er  states  contended  that  the  United 
Nations  was  not  the  proper  framework 
for  achieving  a  peaceful  solution  because 
only  one  of  the  principal  parties,  the 
United  States,  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations 

The  fact  that  North  Vietnam.  South 
Vietnam,  and  Communist  China  are  not 
represented  in  the  United  Nations  is  not 
an  excuse  for  a  failure  of  the  world  or- 
gaiuzation  to  face  up  to  its  re.^ponsibili- 
ties  In  Vietnam.  Tlie  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  makes  clear  that  the  or- 
ganization has  a  duty  to  contribute  to 
peace  whenever  it  is  seriously  endan- 
gered, whether  members  or  nonmembers 
are  involved. 


The  charter  specifically  provides  for 
the  presence  of  nonmember  nations  In 
discussions  of  situations  in  which  they 
are  parties.  Article  32  asserts  that  any 
state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  which  is  a  party  to  a  dis- 
pute under  coixsideration  by  tiie  Security 
Council  shall  be  invited  to  participate  In 
the  discu.ssion  In  addition,  under  aiti- 
cle  39  of  the  rules  of  procedui'e,  the 
Security  Council  may  invite  individuals 
to  supply  it  with  iiifoi-Tnation  or  to  give 
assistance  in  the  e.xamination  of  the 
problem. 

For  many  years  the  United  Nations 
has  played  a  major  role  in  the  Korean 
situation  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
truce  there  even  though  North  and  South 
Korea  are  not  members  of  the  UN.  In 
November  1950.  the  Security  Council  in- 
vited Communist  China  to  be  present 
during  the  discussion  of  the  special  re- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Command 
that  Chinese  troops  had  entered  the  con- 
flict, as  well  as  during  a  discus.sion  of  the 
allegation  of  Communist  China  that  the 
United  States  had  invaded  Formosa.  The 
resolutions  extending  these  invitations 
were  adopted  In  spite  of  negative  votes 
of  permanent  members,  Nationalist 
China  in  both  cases  and  the  United 
States  in  one.  thus  underscoring  the 
procedural  nature  of  a  resolution  of  in- 
vitation. Subsequently,  a  representative 
of  Communist  Ciiina.  General  'Wu  Hsiu- 
chuan.  did  take  part  in  Security  Council 
discussion  in  New  York. 

Insofar  as  tlie  question  of  the  partici- 
pation of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
in  discussions,  it  should  be  nol«d  that  in 
1948  under  rule  39  the  Council  invited 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine,  and.  later,  of  the  Arab  Hitiier 
Committee  to  participate  m  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Pale.stine  question. 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  all  the 
parties  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  which 
are  not  members  of  the  United  Natlon.s — 
South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam,  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  and  Communist 
China — would  accept  an  invitation  to 
state  their  case  to  the  Security  Council 
and  to  each  other,  face  to  face.  It  should 
be  noted  m  this  connection  that  in  1955 
Communist  China  refused  an  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  Security  Council 
discussion  of  the  tension  in  the  Formosa 
straits.  However,  we  can  be  certain  that 
communication  among  the  parties  will 
not  take  place  unless  a  new  effort  is  made 
to  bring  them  together  The  United  Na- 
tions has  a  responsibility  to  make  that 
effort.  It  has  a  responsibility,  at  this  late 
date,  to  make  a  formal  effort  through  the 
Security  Council,  the  principal  peace- 
keeping organ  of  the  U.N. 

Vietnam  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  of  the  most  urgent 
priority  and  should  be  so  considered  by 
the  U.N.  even  though  there  are.  obviously, 
other  problems  which  may  be  building 
new  pressures  for  UN.  action. 
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LET'S    NOT    WEAKEN    THE    BILL   OF 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  55  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
Nation  announced  the  Constitution  they 
had  written,  there  was  an  uproar  from 


every  liberty-loving  man  in  the  13  Orig- 
inal States. 

The  proposed  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  drafted  by  the  conserva- 
tives of  that  time  was  denounced  in  leg- 
islative assemblies  and  in  barrooms.  It 
was  denounced  throughout  all  of  the  13 
OriLiinal  States  by  the  men  who  had 
fought  and  won  the  Revolutionary  War. 

On  the  demand  of  those  heroic  men, 
the  fast  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  we  affectionately  term  the 
•  Bill  of  Rights,"  were  rammed  dow-n  the 
throats  of  the  conservatives  of  the  1780's. 
Of  these  amendments,  the  first  was,  and 
has  remained  for  180  years,  the  most 
precious. 

It  would  be  well  for  Americans  of  to- 
day to  reread  it  from  time  to  time.  It 
reads: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  resp-^ctlng  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  si)eech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  p)eople  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

A  great  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised 
recently  in  the  other  body  concerning 
the  unfortunate  action  of  some  critics 
and  showoffs  demonstrating  their  oppo- 
sition to  our  Vietnam  involvement  who 
see  no  better  way  to  express  their  dissent 
than  by  burning  the  flaj,  of  the  United 
States.  Very  definitely,  they  have  chosen 
a  meaningless  way  of  expressing  their 
disapproval.  Burning  flags,  like  burning 
draft  cards,  does  nothing  toward  achiev- 
ing their  objective.  It  is  merely  an  act  of 
defiance  of  the  law,  a  stupid  gesture  of 
dissent. 

Unfortunately,  these  gestures  have 
been  widely  misinterpreted  by  those  who 
do  not  recognize  them  as  an  expression 
of  dissent.  Thus,  the  superpatriots  and 
self-appointed  vigilantes  rush  to  man 
the  barricade  of  patriotism  and  to  direct 
a  barra;;e  of  near  hysterical  outrage 
asrainst  the  misguided  and  stupid  flag 
and  draft  card  burners. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  there  is  and  has  been  a 
law  on  our  statute  books  that  provides 
that  youngsters  of  draft  age,  upon  the 
demand  of  officials  who  are  entitled  to 
see  draft  cards,  must  display  their  draft 
cards  or  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense. 
Of  course,  an  individual  who  has  burned 
his  draft  card  would  be  unable  to  pro- 
duce it.  So.  it  would  be  an  unnecessary 
act  of  Conere-ss  If  Congress  were  to  pro- 
vide that  draft  card  burning  would  con- 
stitute a  crime. 

As  one  who  has  frequently  and  im- 
equivocally  expressed  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  In  Vietnam,  I  feel 
that  there  are  far  better  ■ways  to  express 
that  dissent  than  by  desecration  of  the 
national  symbol.  I  share  a  feeling  of  out- 
rage toward  those  who  in  public  resort 
to  .such  outrageous  antics.  In  every  in- 
stance I  would  like  to  know  that  such 
persons  are  arrested  and  punished  for 
disorderly  conduct.  In  my  considered 
ludement.  it  is  very  definitely  a  lesser 
ofTense  against  our  democratic  principles 
to  burn  an  American  flag  than  to  do 
violence  to  our  Constitution  or  to  "for- 
get" the  first  amendment  in  punishing 
the  flag  burners,  as  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  suggested 
we  do.  Let  us  remember  that  the  flag  Is 


a  symbol;  one  of  the  most  cherished  by 
all  Americans.  The  Constitution  is  much 
more  than  a  symbol.  It  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  liberties.  Any  violation  of  it  or 
attempts  to  abrogate  or  weaken  the  first 
amendment  present  a  serious  threat  to 
all  the  liberties  we  cherish. 

Mr.  President,  without  a  doubt,  in 
every  one  of  our  50  States  and  in  most 
of  our  cities  there  are  laws  and  ordi- 
nances to  pimish  any  person  who  pub- 
licly burns  or  tears  our  flag  in  a  demon- 
stration in  a  public  place.  We  in  the 
Senate  and  the  entire  American  public 
may  rest  assured  that  action  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  taken  against 
those  who  violate  State  laws  by  destroy- 
ing the  flag  of  our  Nation.  Sometimes, 
we  lack  judges  with  sufficient  backbone 
to  enforce  such  laws  and  ordinances. 

Congressional  action  in  this  area  is  en- 
tirely uxmecessary.  If  the  Congress  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  create  new 
Federal  crimes — in  an  area  in  which  the 
States  have  already  legislated  and  have 
primary  jurisdiction — then  let  us  ad- 
journ and  go  home.  To  those  who  urge 
that  flag  burners  be  given  up  to  5  years 
in  prison  or  fined  $10,000 — or  even  death 
by  firing  squad— I  ask:  "Are  you  pre- 
pared to  impose  equally  severe  penalties 
on  those  who  burn  or  bomb  Negro 
churches  in  the  South  or  the  homes  of 
civil  rights  workers  in  any  part  of  our 
Nation?"  Furthermore,  those  who  speak 
out  denouncing  desecration  of  the  fiag  of 
the  United  States  would  do  well  to  define 
specifically  just  what  is  desecration  of 
oiu-  flag.  Criminal  laws  and  ordinances 
to  be  effective  and  enforceable  must  be 
specific.  Very  definitely  I  denounce  and 
abhor  unreasoning  demagogs  and  draft 
card  burners  and  flag  burners.  On  the 
other  hand  I  oppose  burning  or  destroy- 
ing any  part  of  the  first  amendment  of 
our  Constitution. 

Even  though  we  are  now  engaged  in 
the  kind  of  armed  conflict  which  always 
tends  to  bring  out  the  shouts  of  those 
superduper,  hysterical,  self-appointed, 
and  proclaimed  patriots,  let  us  keep  our 
perspective. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  we  have  caused 
great  destruction  to  lives  and  property 
in  Vietnam,  let  it  at  least  not  be  said  that 
at  home  our  involvement  in  this  miser- 
able civil  war  in  Vietnam  has  endan- 
gered liberties  that  are  most  precious  to 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  APOLLO  PROGRAM- 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  May  21,  1967,  there  appeared 
an  article  by  William  Hines  entitled 
"Apollo:  A  Shining  Vision  in  Trouble." 

This  article  in  reviewing  the  Apollo 
program  raises  grave  questions  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  political  influence 
or  favoritism  was  a  factor  in  the  award- 
ing of  the  Apollo  contract  to  North 
American.  It  quotes  this  statement  in 
the  Phillips  Report: 

NASA  has  been  forced  to  accept  slippages 
In  key  milestone  accomplishments,  degra- 
dation in  hardware  performance,  and  In- 
creasing costs. 


The  wTiter  concludes  his  article  with 
these  questions:  "Why  forced?  By  whom, 
and  how.  and  for  what  motive?  "  The 
answers  to  these  questions  may  reveal 
the  true  natuie  of  Project  Apollo's  meta- 
morphosis in  reverse. 

Under  date  of  May  15,  1967,  there 
appeared  an  article  on  this  same  subject 
in  the  Washington  Star  by  Richard  Wil- 
son entitled  "Apollo,  TFX,  and  the  Pub- 
lic's Right  To  Know." 

Mr.  Vv^ilson  concludes  his  article  with 
this  statement: 

Congress  and  the  public  need  to  know  how 
these  huge  undertakings  have  been  handled 
because  there  will  be  many  more  of  them  In 
the  future. 

On  May  14,  1967,  another  article  on 
this  subject  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register,  by  Clark  Mollenhoff, 
entitled  "Probe  Turns  to  Webb  in  Apollo 
Case."  and  in  that  article  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
questions  his  links  to  North  American. 

As  these  three  articles  point  out,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  recent  hearings 
before  the  Space  Committee  have  devel- 
oped some  disturbing  factors  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  thoroughly  endorse  the 
recommendations  of  these  three  writers 
that  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
pursue  this  inquiry  further. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  tliree 
of  the  articles  referred  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  that  they 
be  printed  under  the  title  "Unfinished 
Business." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unfinished  BrsiNEss 

[Prom  the  'Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 
May  21,   1967] 

Appollo;   a  Shining  Vision  in  TRorsLE 
(By  William  Hlnes) 

In  the  six  years  since  John  F.  Kennedy 
cet  the  moon  as  American's  space  target 
for  the  1960s.  Project  Apollo  has  undergone 
what  might  be  termed  a  metamorphosis  in 
reverse. 

Unlike  the  lowly  caterpillar  that  In  time 
becomes  a  beautiful  moth,  Kennedy's  shin- 
ing vision  of  May  25,  1961,  has  degenerated 
Into  a  can  of  worms.  Apollo  is  years  behind 
schedule,  billions  over  original  cost  estimates 
and  three  men  are  dead  as  a  direct  result 
cf  what  has  been  officially  labeled  careless- 
ness and  overconfidence. 

Manned  earth-orbital  flights  which  five 
years  ago  had  been  planned  for  1964  now 
will  not  begin  until  1968;  round-the-moon 
missions  originally  planned  for  last  year  and 
this  year  have  been  scrubbed  entirely,  and 
lunar  landings  hopefully  projected  for  1967 
probably  have  slipped  out  of  this  decade. 

A  program  which  N.^SA  hoped  would  be 
completed  for  something  under  S20  billion 
hrvE  cost  very  nearly  that  much  already 
with  first-flight  still  a  year  off.  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  astronauts  will  feel  the  cindery 
lunar  soil  beneath  their  boots  before  $25 
billion  has  been  spent. 

It  all  began  six  years  ago  this  week.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  hope  and  inspiration. 

"I  believe  that  this  nation  should  com- 
mit itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this 
decade  is  out,  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  returning  him  safely  to  earth."  the  then- 
new  President  Kennedy  told  Congress  on 
May  25,  1961, 

Of  this  bold  leap  across  the  spnce  frontier, 
Kennedy  said,  "No  single  space  project  in 
this  period  will  be  mere  impressive  to  man- 
kind, or  more  important  for  the  long-range 
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exploration  of  space;  and  none  will  be  so 
difficult  or  so  expensive  to  accomplish.* 

The  task  was  assigned  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  a 
relatively  new  agency  then  operating  at  a 
budget  level  below  $1  billion  a  year  Today 
NASA— then  as  now  headed  by  Administrator 
James  E  Webb-  is  one  of  Washington's  most 
solidly  entrenched  bureaucracies,  with  an 
annu.il   budget   .jf  So  billion 

NASA  had  high  hopes  In  1961  and  1963. 
and  5ti:i  t,ilks  optimistically,  even  In  the 
walce  of  the  Jan  27  Apollo  spacecraft  fire 
thaf  killed  three  astronauts  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy Fla  But  optimistic  talk  aside.  NASA 
Is  in  a  parlous  state,  and  Project  Apollo  along 

'^  How' did  things  get  into  such  a  condition 
that  even  before  Jan  27  the  moon  program 
wis  running  three  years  late  and  13-20  per- 
cent over  budgets?  Was  management  at 
fault,  and  if  so.  where  did  land  doesi  the 
responsibility  lie' 

A'most  by  accident  Into  the  course  of 
congressional  hearings  Into  the  Apollo  f^re. 
something  called  the  •Phillips  Reporf  came 
to  light  This  document,  named  for  Its  prin- 
cipal author  Maj  Gen  Samuel  C  P^^1"PS- 
USAF  program  manager  for  Apollo  at  NAt>A 
headquarters,  dealt  harshly  with  a  giant  In- 
dustrial concern  called  North  American  Avia- 
tion. Inc.  ,  „     oi 

More  than  anything  else  before  Jan  27 
or  since  It  raised  profound  questions  about 
the  quality  of  government  and  industrial 
management  In  the  space  program,  and 
about  the  candor  and  good  faith  of  people. 

North  American  Is  one  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturers in  the  ••nerosp.ice"  field.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  Its  income  Is  derived  from  NASA  con- 
trac's-«110  million  a  month  Among  gov- 
ernm'-nt  agencies.  NASA  is  North  Americans 
biggest  customer,  and  for  years  North  Ameri- 
can has  been  N.ASAs  biggest  contractor 

T'-e  Phillips  Report  first  came  to  general 
public  notice  on  Feb  27.  when  Sen.  Walter 
F.  Mondale.  D-Minn  .  started  digging  for  It. 

A  month  :\nd  a  half  elapsed  before  the 
repcr'.  finally  came  out  (vla  what  Mondale 
called  "the  underground"  rather  than 
through  official  channels).  In  the  Interim 
wltr.esses  danced  a  "semantic  waltz" — to  use 
Mor.d-Tle's  term— ofTerlng  doubletalk.  eva- 
sions, half-truths  and  even  falsehoods  la 
response  to  quests  for  details. 

At  length  Webb  on  May  9  told  Mondale 
that  when  the  mntter  first  was  broached  in 
February,  "I  did  not  know  i  about  i  an  over- 
all strong  admoiUtlon  by  Gen  Phillips  to  the 
min.^gers  of  North  American  with  respect  to 
the  total  operation  of  the  company  .  .  ." 

r^R    REACHING 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  record  to  refute 
Webb  s  statement  that  he  was  Ignorant  of 
Phillips'  stern  warning  to  North  American 
Avljtion's  President  J  Leland  Atwood  on  Dec- 
19.  1965  But  to  persons  familiar  with  NASA's 
orgiinl.'atlon.  it  Is  utterly  inconceivable  that 
Webb  would  not  have  known  about  such  a 
far-reaching  document  as  the  Phillips  Re- 
port 

This  document  consisted  of  a  two-page 
covering  letter  from  Phillips  to  Atwood:  a 
20-pT.ge  summ.iry  of  findings  entitled  "NASA 
Rev.e*  Team  Report."  and  several  hundred 
pages  of  appendices  and  supporting  papers. 
The  letter  and  Team  Report  were  obtained 
last  month  by  Rep  William  F  Ryan.  D-N  T  , 
from  an  undisclosed  source  and  were  made 
public  by  him. 

They  reveal  PhHllps"  dissatisfaction — to 
the  point  of  exasperation— with  a  huge  In- 
dustrial corporation  that  seemed  to  be  op- 
erating loosely  and  laxly  at  every  level  of 
supervision 

The  situation  was  so  bad  that  the  Review 
Team  exprfssed  'serious  concern  that  fuUy 
qualified  flight  vehicles  will  not  be  available 
to  support  the  lunar  landing  program."  and 
Phillips   told    Atwood.    "I   could    not   find   a 


substantive  basis  for  confidence  In  future 
performance  . 

It  can  be  stated  quite  without  question 
that  this  sort  of  letter  simply  would  not  be 
written,  or  such  a  report  rendered,  to  the 
agency's  largest  contractor  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  agency's  administrator.  It 
Is  clear  from  other  testimony.  Including 
Phillips'  own,  that  the  top  NASA  manage- 
ment was  fully  and  currently  informed  of 
troubles  with  North  American  in  that  period. 

From  the  outset  Webb  opposed  public  dis- 
cussion and  examination  of  the  Phillips  Re- 
port and  other  critical  material,  and  at  one 
point  decried  the  disclosure  of  documents 
that  "are  thrown  Into  the  public  arena  so  as 
to  require  the  production  of  large  amounts 
of  data  that  destroys  the  system  on  which 
our  success  Is  built   " 

It  WPS  Ironic  that  Webb  should  mention 
"success"  In  the  context  of  a  hearing  Into  a 
disaster  that  killed  three  men.  cost  untold 
millions  of  dollars,  and  set  the  space  pro- 
gram back  at  least  a  year. 

NOT    FIRST    CHOICS 

Webbs  sparring  with  Mondale  was  at  least 
matched  by  his  encounter  with  Sen.  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith.  R-Malne.  on  the  subject 
of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  contract  under 
which  North  American  eventually  will  re- 
ceive $3  5  biliion. 

On  AprU  17.  Mrs  Smith  asked  Webb  about 
the  selection  of  North  American  She  wanted 
to  know  whether  this  company,  or  some 
other  bidder  among  five  submitting  propos- 
als, had  been  the  first  choice  of  a  source 
evaluation  board  which  had  examined  man- 
agerial, technical  a.".d  financial  qualifications. 

"Tes."  said  Webb,  "It  was  the  recom- 
mended company" 

But  on  May  9,  Mrs  Smith  called  Webb  to 
account  for  his  earlier  answer.  Was  It  not 
true,  she  asked,  that  the  source  evaluation 
board  actually  had  ranked  the  Martin  Co 
number  one.  with  North  American  In  second 
place"* 

Webb  acknowledged  that  this  was  true, 
but  explained  that  he  and  his  advisers  ques- 
tioned the  Source  evaluation  board  closely 
and  then  decided  to  overrule  the  board.  He 
cited  v.irlous  Items  attesting  to  North  Amer- 
lcan"s  ""know-how"  But  the  lingering  sus- 
picion was  left  that  ""know-who"'  may  have 
had  sometlilng  to  do  with  what  transpired. 

In  the  last  three  months  of  1961.  starting 
about  3'2  months  after  Kennedy  issued  his 
rnoon  message,  the  first  four  of  five  major 
contracts  In  Project  Apollo  were  let.  Two  of 
these  went  to  North  American  Aviation  Inc. 

On  Sept  11,  North  American  won  a  di- 
rected award  to  build  the  second  stage  of  a 
giant  moon  rocket  now  known  as  Saturn  V 
Then,  on  Nov.  28.  North  American  nosed  out 
Martin  to  get  the  Juiciest  plum  of  them  all. 
the  Command-Service  Module  (Spacecraft) 
contract. 

COSTS    SKTROCKrr 

When  the  awards  were  announced.  NASA 
estimated  the  contract  values  at  $140  mil- 
lion for  the  rocket  stage  and  (400  million  for 
the  ipacecraft. 

Today  NASA's  estimates  of  the  total  ccet 
of  these  Job?  are:  Rocket  stage.  81.656.600,- 
000:  spacecraft,  83,645,600  000.  The  former 
represents  an  ll-fold  escalation,  the  latter 
9-foId. 

At  the  same  time  as  NAS.\  was  letting  con- 
tracts to  North  American,  some  coincidental 
side  business  was  going  on  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  It  Involved  among  other  Interesting 
jjersons.  Robert  G.  Baker,  the  Senate  aide 
who  made  a  name  for  himself  In  the  late 
1950b  as  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's    "strong    right    arm  the    last 

man  I  see  at  night,  the  first  I  speak  to  In 
the  morning."' 

By  1961  Johnson  had  left  the  majority 
leadership  for  the  vice  presidency,  and 
Baker — a  protege  In  search  of  a  protector — 
latched  onto  Sen    Robert  S    Kerr.  D-Okli  . 


often  called  '"the  uncrowned  king  of  the 
Senate."'  Bakers  star  remained  in  the  as- 
cendancy until  Kerr's  death  at  the  start  of 
1963.  then  quickly  began  to  set. 

Kerr's  "kingship""  derived  from  his  talent 
for  amas-sing  power,  and  from  his  unabashed 
use  of  muscle  and  "clout."  or  influence.  He 
was  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Public  Work-s  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  He  was  ranking 
Democrat  (after  the  late  Cha:rni.in  Harry 
P  Byrd)  on  the  Finance  Committee.  Finally. 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Science  (the 
""Space  Committee"") . 

Kerr  had  succeeded  his  friend  Johnson  In 
the  Space  Committee  chairmanship  at  the 
st.irt  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  and 
the  two  strong  men  proposed  as  space  admin- 
istrator Kerr"s  friend  and  business  associate. 
Jim  Webb.  In  a  subsequent  confirmation 
hearing.  Kerr  s.ald  fondly  of  Webb.  "He  is 
probably  the  greatest  Oklahoman  that  North 
Carolina  ever  produced."' 

LONG    PtJBLtC    SERVICE 

Webb  had  been  a  director  and  "assistant 
to  the  president"'  of  Kerr's  huge  oH-uranium 
empire.  Kerr-McGee  Oil  Industries  Inc.  of 
Oklahoma  City  He  was  also  a  director  of  the 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Co  of  St.  Louis,  which 
had  been  chosen  !n  1959  to  build  the  Mer- 
cury capsule  for  America's  first  manned  fl  ght 
venture.  (After  taking  office  Webb  late  in 
1961  authorized  the  start  of  a  new  manned 
flight  project  called  Gemini — and  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
business    fell   McDonnell's   way.) 

Webb  had  a  long  career  of  public  service. 
As  he  told  the  Senate  committee  in  his  con- 
firmation y  earing,  he  had  derided  fairly 
early  In  life  that  he  could  make  enough 
money  In  one-  bird  of  his  time  so  he  could 
devote  the  othei   "wo-thlrds  to  public  affairs. 

Though  Webb  vas  energetic,  he  was  not. 
at  this  time,  rl'  iV  In  1949  when  he  was 
changing  Jobs  li  the  Truman  administra- 
tion from  direct'  r  of  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
undersecretary  <  f  state,  he  told  an  Inter- 
viewer he  had  no  Independent  means  and 
that  he  wns  living  In  a  bungalow  for  which 
he  had  paid  815.000  Friends  said  he  was  a 
man  with  absolutely  no  Interest  in  money 

During  the  Elsenhower  years,  while  he  was 
out  of  public  office.  Webb  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  His  association  with  Kerr- 
M.-Gee.  among  other  activities,  made  him  at 
least  a  millionaire.  According  to  a  study 
made  by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  1964  based  on  May  1962  data, 
Webb  was  one  of  20  principal  stockholders 
m  the  Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co  of  Okla- 
homa City,  of  which  Kerr  was  No  3  stock- 
holder and  Kerr's  partner.  Dean  McGee.  was 
No  1  Webb's  bank  stock  alone  had  a  paper 
value  In  1962  of  8790,000. 

Webb  did  not  publicly  disclose  his  stock 
holdings,  but  assured  the  Senate  that  he 
would  "resign  from  every  association,  orga- 
nization or  Interest  not  consistent  with  my 
full-time  devotion  of  the  duties  of  adminis- 
trator of  the  NASA."  Ho  added  that  his  affairs 
would  be  handled,  during  his  Incumbency, 
by  the  Fidelity  Bank,  which  he  said  "I  will 
Instruct  ...  to  make  no  Investment  In  any 
field  related  to  the  programs  of  NASA  " 

The  Fidelity  Bank  was  to  figure  proml- 
nent'y  In  financial  operations  that  brought 
Bobby  Baker,  his  sponsor  Senator  Kerr.  North 
American  Aviation  and  a  "Washington  con- 
sultant" named  Fred  B.  Black  Jr.  Into  an 
Involved  series  of  business  dealings. 

FEE    or    $100,000    A    YEAR 

Black  later  came  to  be  one  of  the  key 
figures  in  the  Sen.ate  Rules  Committee's  in- 
quiry Into  the  far-reaching  activities  of 
Baker  while  secretary  X-o  the  Senate  ma- 
jority Black  was  employed  by  North  Amer- 
ican, at  a  fee  of  about  8100.000  a  year,  to 
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keep  an  ear  to  the  ground  In  Washington. 
North  American's  president,  Atwood,  told  the 
Baker  Inveetlgators  about  Black  In  these 
terms: 

""He  has  been  an  adviser  to  us  In  the  gen- 
eral area  of  his  predictions  and  his  observa- 
tions on  governmental  activities,  stemming 
largely  from  Washington.  And  he  has  from 
time  to  time  and  frequently  advised  us  as 
to  his  opinion  on  what  might  develop  In  the 
way  of  congressional  action,  governmental 
action  of  various  kinds.  He,  In  my  opinion, 
has  been  an  astute  and  reliable  observer." 

Black  maintained  a  palatial  house  In 
Washington's  finest  neighborhood,  Just 
around  the  corner  from  "Las  Ormes,"  which 
Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson  had  bought 
from  Perle  Mesta  and  renamed  "The  Elms." 
Atwood  used  to  come  to  dinner  at  Black's 
when  in  Washington  and  met  any  number  of 
Interesting.  lmport.ant  people — among  them 
Bobby  Baker. 

Baker  and  Black  had  met.  the  latter  told 
the  Senate  Investigators,  back  In  1959  at  the 
behest  of  one  Frank  Roberts,  who  In  1964 
wns  a  vice  president  of  Sperry-Rand,  the 
successor  corporation  to  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Co.  in  which  Webb  was  an  up-and- 
coming  young  oflJcial  from  1936  to  1943. 

Why  did  Roberts  want  Black  and  Baker 
to  meef  "Baker  was  a  good  friend  of  his," 
Black  explained.  "I  was  a  good  friend  of  his, 
and  he  thought  the  two  good  friends  should 
nie«t." 

Baker  and  Black  Indeed  became  good 
friends,  and  their  relationship  continued 
even  alter  Baker's  star  had  become  eclipsed 
and  the  onetime  Senate  aide  was  reduced  to 
borrowing  small  simas  for  walklng-around 
money.  But  in  1961.  with  the  moon  program 
bright  on  the  horizon,  the  days  of  the  mld- 
slxties  seemed  exceedingly  remote. 

ENTtai    SERV-U 

Late  in  1961.  when  North  American  was 
getting  into  Project  Apollo  with  both  feet, 
Black  was  visited  by  a  small  group  with  a 
novel  proposition.  One  of  the  group  was  a 
man  with  Florida  Interests  and  gambling 
connections  in  Las  Vegas  and  the  Caribbean; 
another  was  Ernest  Tucker,  who  shared  a 
law  oirice  In  Washington  with  Baker. 

The  proptJSitlon  they  brought  related  to  a 
vending  machine  venture  represented  as  a 
spinoff  of  a  Florida  canteen  operation,  to  be 
known  as  Potomac  Vending,  Inc.  Black  and 
B.iker  each  bought  4.500  shares  (at  $1  a 
share  i .  but  decided  to  keep  their  ownership 
secret.  Tucker  became  owner  of  record,  but 
Black  and  Baker  together  were  beneficial 
owners  of  30  percent  of  the  venture. 

Black  told  the  Senate  committee  he  "didn't 
really  have  any  reason  at  all"  for  this  ar- 
rangement, adding:  "I  trust  Mr.  Tucker. 
That  Is  the  only  reason  there  could  have 
been" 

Before  long,  Black  was  talking  with  Atwood 
about  the  new  company's  moving  Into  Los 
Angeles  and  taking  over  ttie  lucrative  canteen 
business  in  some  of  North  American's  plants. 
The  nan.o  was  changed  from  Potomac  Vend- 
ing to  .Serv-U  about  this  time. 

Black  did  not  reveal  his  hidden  financial 
Interest  In  Serv-U.  and  .\iwood  never  thought 
to  Inquire  why  his  $100.000-a-year  Washing- 
ton consultant  would  be  troubling  lilmself 
about  a  vending  machine  contract. 

Atwood  told  Black  whom  to  see.  and  In 
short  order  Serv-U  elbowed  an  old-estab- 
lished vending  contractor  out  of  several 
North  American  factories  including  the  one 
where  Apollo  spacecraft  were  to  be  built.  In 
time.  Serv-U  was  doing  several  mJlUon  dol- 
lars business  annually. 

How  did  a  brand-new  company  with  only 
$10,003  capltalli'.atlon  get  financing  for  the 
equipment  needed  to  run  a  large-scale  vend- 
ing operation''  In  Serv-U's  case  the  source 
wa.^  Fidell'y  National  In  Oklahoma  City,  the 
bank  domln.Ued  by  the  Kerr-McGee  Interests. 
Black  said  he  gained  entree  to  the  bank's 


president,  Grady  Harris,  by  means  of  a  tele- 
phone call  placed  by  Kerr  In  his  Capitol  oflBce 
while  Black  sat  beside  him. 

In  time,  Black  borrowed  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  Fidelity  National, 
sometimes,  on  nothing  more  than  his  own 
signature,  and  at  least  once  with  a  nonexist- 
ent power-of-attorney  signed  a  $50,000  note 
for  Baker. 

One  of  the  dealings  with  Fidelity  National 
Involved  the  capitalization  of  another  bank. 
Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank  of  Tulsa, 

ACQUIRED    LAND 

Tulsa,  the  second  city  of  Oklahoma  and  a 
prominent  "oil  capital,"  was  a  place  greatly 
favored  by  Kerr.  He  had  worked  and  fought 
for  years  to  get  a  navigable  waterway  con- 
necting Tulsa  with  the  Mississippi  River  via 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  people  used  to  say 
that  If  Kerr  lived  long  enough  Tulsa  would 
be  a  seaport. 

The  Arkansas  River  Improvement  plan  was 
not  happening  In  a  vacuum,  cf  course.  The 
Kerr-McGee  interests  acquired  land  outside 
Tulsa  that  subsequently  turned  out  to  be 
along  the  future  course  of  a  navigation  canal. 
Some  of  this  land  was  later  optioned  to  a 
large  industrial  corporation  planning  to  con- 
duct certain  Project  ApoUo  manufacturing 
operations  In  Tulsa,  The  company :  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc. 

As  time  passed,  the  acquaintance  between 
Kerr  and  Black  ripened;  they  introduced  each 
other  to  friends — this  Is  how  Black  met 
Webb.  They  enjoyed,  so  Black's  testimony 
indicates,  an  association  characterieed  by 
frankness  and  mutual  understanding  When 
the  Tulsa  bank  deal  materialized,  It  was  not 
surprising  that  Kerr  should  call  Black  into 
conference. 

Kerr  apparently  advised  Black  Uiat  Kerr- 
McGee  was  planning  to  Invest  heavily  in 
Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank  and  sug- 
gested that  a  piece  of  the  action  might  prof- 
itably be  acquired  by  Black  and  Baker.  Ac- 
cordingly, Black  went  to  Oklahoma  City  and 
on  March  20,  1962,  borrowed  $175,000  from 
Fidelity  National  to  buy  6,400  shares  of  the 
Tulsa  bank  stock. 

In  a  completely  Informal.  unv.Titten  ar- 
rangement, he  told  the  Senate  committee  in 
1964,  Baker  "could  purchase  half  of  it  at  any 
time  that  he  could  come  up  with  the  money," 
Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  been 
required  to  put  up  any  of  the  capital:  the 
loan  was  solely  Black's  responsibility. 

Farmers  &  Merchants  turned  out  to  be  a 
money-maker,  thanks  to  numerous  large  and 
active  accounts,  one  of  which  was  maintained 
by  North  American's  Tulsa  operation.  In  time. 
Black  cut  back  on  his  holdings  by  selling  a 
jjlece  of  his  bank  stock  to  Edmund  Levinson, 
a  Las  Vegas  gambler  who  cropped  up  In  the 
news  this  month  in  a  federal  tax  case. 

Levinson,  Black  explained,  "is  a  great  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine"  whom  he  met  "the  day 
before  Kennedy's  inauguration."  Levinson 
was  also  a  business  associate  of  Black's  by 
virtue  of  silent  ownership  of  shares  in  Serv-U. 
along  with  another  Las  Veg.as  type,  Edward 
Torres,  named  this  month  in  the  tax  matter. 

Serv-U  thrived,  and  in  time  Blaclc  and 
Baker  owned  a  57  percent  controlling  inter- 
est, all  still  in  Tucker's  name.  Black  never 
could  "see  any  reason"  for  disclosing  Baker's 
role. 

ELxcept  for  a  small  hassle  at  the  outset 
about  the  quality  of  coffee.  North  American 
Aviation  apparently  had  no  complaint  about 
Its  canteen  contractor. 

This  Is  more  than  could  be  said  about 
NASA's  relationship  with  North  American. 
By  the  time  Gen,  Phillips  Joined  the  space 
agency  early  In  1964.  some  two  years  after 
North  American  and  Serv-U  started  their 
respective  operations,  things  were  pretty 
sadly  unglued  at  Downey  and  Seal  Beach. 
the  two  suburban  Los  Angeles  plants  where 
North  American  respectively  builds  the 
spacecraft  and  the  Saturn  stage. 


Things  apparently  went  'rom  bad  to  worse 
In  the  ensuing  year  and  a  half.  Schedules 
were  going  out  the  window,  as  were  cost 
estimates.  Webb's  optimistic  prediction  of 
an  Apollo  flight  in  1964  was  gone  with  the 
wind:  so  was  1965  as  a  target  year.  Phillips 
confronted  the  agency's  top  management — 
certainly  including  Webb — with  word  of  the 
crisis. 

He  took  a  task  force  to  Downey  in  the 
fall  of  1965  and  conducted  what  amounted 
to  a  two-week  shakedown  Inspection.  What 
he  found  was  not  pleasant,  and  even  sub- 
sequent efforts  of  Webb  and  his  chief  aides 
to  Interpret  events  kindly  do  not  take  the 
sting  out  of  Phillips'  findings, 

SLAP    ON    THE    WRIST? 

One  of  the  milder  admonitions  In  the 
Team  Report  (on  Page  17)  was  that  North 
American  should  "halt  the  alarming  trend 
of  crisis  operation  and  neglect  of  future 
tasks  because  of  concentration  on  today's 
problems." 

In  view  of  Phillips'  sharp  comment  In  his 
letter  to  Atwood  that  "even  with  due  con- 
sideration of  hopeful  signs  I  could  not  find 
a  substantive  basis  for  confidence  in  future 
performance,"'  the  question  arises  abovit  pos- 
sible plans  for  dumping  North  American. 
The  record  Is  not  clear  on  whether  Webb  was 
ever  frontally  approached  with  a  recommen- 
dation to  get  rid  of  the  crisis-ridden  con- 
tractor. 

The  record  Is  clear,  however,  that  North 
American  was  not  dumped,  and  Webb  says 
the  reason   why  Is   that   after   the   Dec.    19, 

1965  jacking-up    North    American    made    a 
rapid   and    excellent    recovery   and    by    April 

1966  was  on  the  proper  track. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  e.xplain  away  the 
ill-fated  Spacecraft  012.  which  was  not  com- 
pleted at  Downey  until  August  1966  and 
which  was  tinkered  with  at  Cape  Kennedy 
for  21  weeks  thereafter  until  it  caught  fire 
on  Jan.  27  and  killed  three  astronauts. 

Not  until  May  8,  1967 — almost  17  months 
after  the  Phillips  Report  and  more  than 
three  months  after  the  fire — did  NASA  make 
any  public  move  to  change  its  relationship 
with  North  American.  EX-en  then  the  action 
was  sugar-coated  and  in  financial  terms 
probably  will  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
slap  on  the  wrist. 

What  NASA  did,  In  effect,  was  to  minimize 
future  damage  North  American  will  be  able 
to  Infiict  on  the  program.  It  did  this  by 
restricting  North  American's  future  role  to 
a  strict  assembly-line  operation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  standardized  spacecraft.  Vital 
follow-on  work  like  spacecraft  modification 
and  pre-launch  checkout  will  be  done  by 
other  contractors. 

This  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  It 
Is  not  clear  how  much  of  this,  If  any,  will 
come  out  of  North  American's  corporate 
pocket.  And  there  remains  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  penalty,  if  any,  which  North  Amer- 
ican will  suffer  for  the  Jan.  27  disaster. 

Questions  remain,  even  after  weeks  of 
technical  investigation  r.nd  a  month  of  hear- 
ings on  Capitol  Hill,  North  American's  fa- 
vored position  in  the  space  program  is  inter- 
esting: is  it  significant?  And  if  so,  what  is 
the  nature  of  that  significance? 

How  did  things  get  Into  the  state  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Phillips  Report, 
that  prevailed  on  Jan.  27.  1967,  that — for  all 
one  knows  to  the  contrary — may  prevail 
today? 

And  possibly  the  most  intriguing  question 
of  all  goes  back  to  a  statement  in  the  Phillips 
Report:  "NASA  has  been  forced  to  accept 
slippages  in  key  milestone  accomplishments, 
degradation  in  hardware  performance,  and 
Increasing  costs." 

Why  forced?  By  whom,  and  how,  and  for 
what  motive?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
may  reveal  the  true  nature  of  Project  Apollo's 
metamorphosis  In  reverse. 
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rsTiMTSHCT)  Business 

[From  the  Washington   (DC  I   B^-enlng  Star. 

May  15,  19671 

Apollo.  TFX  and  thk  Pi;;blic's  Right  To 

Know 

(By  Rlcnard  Wilson) 

The  death  of  three  astronauts  has  revealed 

much  more  than  the  defectii  of   the  Apollo 

space  capsule    This   tragic  event   has  led   to 

the  exposure  once  more  of  the  tenuous  link 

between  the  private  and  the  public  Interest 

which    so   often    casts    a    cloud    of   suspicion 

over  large  undertakings  In  the  defense  and 

aerospice  pr^grsms   In  this  c.^se  Bobby  Baker 

once  again  drifts  about  in  the  shadows. 

An  Identical  parallel  Is  now  disclosed  be- 
tween the  award  of  the  multl-bllUon  dollar 
TPX  fighter-bomber  contract  and  the  award 
of  the  very  l.^rge  contract  for  the  Apollo  cap- 
sule In  both  instances  the  reconmiendatlon 
of  the  exper'^  was  rejected  and  a  handful  of 
public  officUils  ch'jse  the  contractor  they 
favored.  In  both  instances  attempts  were 
made  to  hide  this  fact.  And  In  both  Instances 
many  other  facts  and  expert  opinions  were 
suppressed. 

Contrary  to  the  findings  of  expert  boards 
and  committees  and  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  TFX  contract  was  awarded  to  a 
company  with  good  political  connections 
which  was  temporarily  In  financial  trouble. 
Contrary  to  the  findings  of  a  group  of  200 
space  experts,  the  Apollo  contract  was 
awarded  to  North  American  Aviation,  strongly 
represented  !n  Washington's  political  life,  in- 
stead of  to  the  M.irtln  Company 

This  decision  would  now  be  more  defensible 
were  it  nut  f.;ir  the  fact  that  In  the  first  in- 
stance Congress  was  nalslnformed  by  James 
E.  Webb,  head  of  the  National  Aeronautic 
and  Space  Administration 

On  April  17  Webb  Informed  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  that  the  North  American 
company.  w..s  the  first  choice  of  NASA's 
source  evaluate  n  tyrxrti  for  the  Apollo  con- 
tract But  .3  weeks  later  when  asked  by  Sen. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  if  It  were  not  the  fact 
that  the  Martin  Company  was  really  the  first 
choice  of  the  technical  experts.  Webb  con- 
ceded that  this  was  so  He  then  belatedly 
disclosed  that  he  and  a  few  of  his  associates 
had  decided  instead  to  give  the  contract  to 
North  American 

It  is  too  much  to  conclude  that  had  Martin 
got  the  contract  instead  of  North  American 
the  revealed  carelessness  and  negligence  In 
construction  of  the  capsule  would  h.^ve  been 
avoided  and  the  astronauts  would  have  lived 
But  a  chain  of  other  circumstances  cannot  be 
brushed  off. 

Webb  was.  some  time  before  becoming 
NASA  admlnlstrat  r  a  former  administrative 
assistant  to  the  late  Sen  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma.  He  was  also  a  former  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Kerr-McGee  Industries 
At  the  time  of  the  N-^rth  American  award 
Kerr  was  ch  iirman  of  the  Senate  Aeronautics 
and  Space  C.immlttee  He  wai?  also  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Pvbllc  Works  Committee  where 
he  was  pushing  a  p-o)ect  for  the  development 
of  the  Arkan.sas  River 

North  American,  it  has  been  reported,  had 
agreed  to  an  extensive  building  and  expan- 
sion program  In  Oklahoma  along  the  .Arkan- 
sas River  project  It  has  also  been  reported 
that  In  the  same  month  as  the  Apollo  award 
was  made  rn  North  American  the  company 
agreed  to  give  Bobby  Baker,  who  was  a  close 
associate  of  Senator  Kerr  In  the  Senate,  a 
$2  5  mllllon-a-year  f>->od  vending  business  at 
North  American  plants  This  food  vending 
business  was  the  anchor  of  Baker's  financial 
operations 

Immediately  after  the  award.  North  Amer- 
ican did  In  fact  undertake  a  large  new  plant 
expansion  In  Oklahoma.  After  Kerr's  d^ath 
on  Jan.  1,  1963  It  was  discovered  that  Kerr, 
his  family  and  Dean  A  McGee.  one  of  his 
business  partners,  had  purchased  more  than 
1. 100   acres   of   land   at   a   key   point  on   the 


Arkansas  River  project.  This  land  is  now  the 
propoeed  site  of  the  terminus  of  the  naviga- 
tion project. 

Webb  continued  to  be  and  is  now  a  leading 
stockholder  in  Fidelity  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co  of  Oklahoma  City  where  the  Kerr 
family  and  McGee  have  been  major  figures. 

Now  all  these  circumstances  may  be  ex- 
plicable. Webb  asserts  that  there  was  no 
favoritism  or  politics  Involved  In  the  Apollo 
award.  The  decision  was  made,  he  says,  be- 
cause he  and  his  qualified  associates  thought 
North   American   would   do   the   best  Job. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  tried 
to  give  the  Impression  that  I  was  not  Inde- 
pendent, that  I  was  In  Senator  Kerr's  pocket 
because  I  had  worked  for  the  Kerr-McGee 
enterprises."  Webb  said. 

He  added  that  this  was  not  true,  that  In 
fact  his  connection  with  Kerr-McGee  was 
only  part  time  before  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed him  to  head  NASA.  He  had  listened 
to  Senator  Kerr  on  behalf  of  North  Amer- 
ican, but  so  had  he  listened  to  many  other 
senators  and  congressmen  who  had  recom- 
mendations on  the  Apollo  project. 

It  Is  In  Webb's  Interest.  If  this  Is  the  case, 
to  cooperate  in  a  full  Investigation  of  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  North  Amer- 
ican award  It  Is  not  enough  to  say.  "Let's 
stop  this  wrangling  and  get  ahead  with  the 
race   to  the  moon." 

Congress  and  the  public  need  to  know 
how  these  huge  undertakings  have  been 
handled  because  there  will  be  many  more  of 
them  in  the  future. 


Unfi.vished  BosiNtss 

(Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Sunday 

Register.  May  14.  1967) 

Probb  Tttrns  to  Webb  in  Apollo  Cask — Qtjxa- 

noN  HIS  Links  to  North  American 

(By  Clark  Mollenhod) 

Washington.  DC. — The  credibility  of 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  Director  James  E  Webb  was 
shaken  last  week,  and  so  was  the  congres- 
sional belief  In  the  Integrity  of  the  multl- 
blUlon-doUar  space  program. 

There  were  demands  for  a  congressional 
Investigation  of  Webb's  handling  of  the 
award  for  the  Apollo  contract  to  North 
American  Aviation  Co  .  the  firm  that  has  be- 
come the  No.  1  space  contractor  during 
Webbs  tenure  as  director  of  NASA. 

The  talkauve  space  agency  director  had 
misled  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  Important  circumstances  dealing  with  the 
award  of  the  contract  to  North  American  In 
November.  1961 

Webb  and  officials  of  North  American  had 
trted  to  hide  from  Congress  a  report  that  was 
highly  critical  of  the  performance  of  North 
American  from  a  standpoint  of  engineering 
know-how  as  well  as  cost  efficiency. 
sHrrr  in  interest 

Senators  and  congressmen,  whose  Initial 
Interest  was  aimed  at  determining  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Apollo  fire  that  killed 
three  astronauts  last  January,  suddenly 
found  themselves  raising  other  questions  rel- 
ative to  the  award  of  the  contract 

There  arose  a  more  general  concern  among 
libera!  Democrats  as  well  as  conservative 
Republicans  over  the  role  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kerr  (Dem.  Okla  ) .  the  activities  of 
Robert  G  (Bobby I  Baker,  the  convicted  for- 
mer secretary  to  the  Democratic  majority  of 
the  Senr\te.  and  the  role  of  Pred  B  Black, 
former  Washington  lobbyist  for  North  Amer- 
ican and  a  business  associate  of  Baker. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  new  interest  In 
the  large  stock  holdings  that  Webb  has  re- 
tained In  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  of  Oklahoma  City.  Okla  That 
bank  has  become  a  major  dep(x<!ltory  for 
North  American  funds  In  Oklahoma  since 
the  award  of  the  Apollo  contract. 

Prior   to   becoming   NASA   director.   Webb 


was  an  assistant  to  the  president  and  direc- 
tor   of    Kerr-McGee    Enterprises,    a    firm    In 
which  the  major  figures  were  Senator  Kerr 
and  Dean  McGee  of  Oklahoma  City. 
plays  key  bole 

In  his  role  as  an  executive  of  Kerr-McGee. 
Webb  was  the  key  figure  In  arranging  for 
the  Investment  of  $16  million  of  Kerr- 
McGee  money  In  the  Fidelity  National  Bank 
and  Trust,  which  represented  a  dominant 
Interest. 

Official  records  show  that  Webb  became  one 
of  the  top  20  stockholders  In  the  bank  and 
was  named  a  director  of  the  bank.  His  stock 
holding  as  late  a.s  1964  was  listed  as  1.866 
shares  In  the  prosperous  and  fast-growing 
banking  establishment. 

Last  week,  he  told  The  Register  that  he 
continues  to  hold  all  of  his  stock  In  Fidelity 
National  Bank  and  Trust.  He  said  he  w.ls 
unaware  "until  recently"  that  the  bank  h.id 
become  a  major  depository  of  funds  for  N.irth 
American  and  some  other  space  contractors 
doing  business  In  Oklahoma 

He  contends  that  there  was  no  favoritism 
or  politics  Involved  In  awarding  the  Apollo 
contract  to  North  American,  even  though  the 
190  technical  experts  had  Judged  the  Martm- 
Marletta  Co  .  of  Baltimore.  Md..  to  be  best 
qualified  for  the  Job 

DENIES    KERR    rNFLtriNCE 

Kerr  did  talk  to  him  on  behalf  of  North 
American,  but  Webb  Insists  that  Kerr's  views 
infiuenced  him  "no  more  than  any  other 
senator." 

He  is  sensitive  about  the  slightest  hint 
that  he  might  not  be  objective  where  Kerr 
and  Oklahoma  are  concerned. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  tried 
to  give  the  Impression  that  I  was  not  Inde- 
pendent, and  that  I  was  In  Senator  Kerr's 
pocket  because  I  had  worked  for  the  Kerr- 
McGee  Enterprises.  "  Webb  said. 

"I  was  only  working  part-time  for  Kerr- 
McGee  in  the  last  year  before  I  became  direc- 
tor of  NASA,"  Webb  said.  "I  put  In  only  about 
25  per  cent  of  my  time  for  Kerr-McGee  before 
President  (John  F.  i  Kennedy  appointed  me 
to  NASA.  I  was  putting  in  75  per  cent  of  my 
time  In  public  service." 

He  said  that  since  he  became  space  agency 
director  In  1961.  he  had  been  so  busy  that  he 
had  not  paid  any  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  Fidelity  National  B.ink  and  Trust. 
so  he  was  unaware  of  North  American's  deal- 
ings with  the  bank  or  the  dealings  Baker 
had  with  the  bank 

SERV-r    VENDING 

Webb  said  he  was  unaware  that  North 
American  had  given  Its  vending  business  to 
Serv-U  Vending,  owned  by  B\ker.  B'ack  and 
a  couple  of  gamblini;  figures,  until  after  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  InvestlgaUon  of 
Baker  In   1964. 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  (Dem..  Minn.) 
and  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (Rep.. 
Maine)  have  spoken  of  the  "lack  of  candor" 
by  Webb  in  two  Important  areas. 

When  he  was  asked  by  Mrs  Smith  If  North 
American  was  the  firm  tliat  the  technicians 
had  recommended.  Webb  had  answered  with 
a  firm  "Yes."  It  was  several  weeks  later  and 
under  a  tough  grilling  that  he  finally  stated 
that  the  team  of  190  technicians  had  actually 
favored  Martin-..? arietta. 

PURS'.TT  or  FACTS 

Mondale  a'td  Representative  William  P. 
Ryan  (Dem,  NY)  aggressively  pursued 
Webb  and  Leland  .\twood.  president  of  North 
American,  for  weeks  before  they  were  able 
to  break  through  the  denials  of  the  existence 
of  the  "Phillips  report"  that  criticized  the 
performance  of  North  American. 

Mondale  and  Ryan  declared  that  It  was  im- 
portant to  have  a  full  investigation  of  the 
North  American  contract  from  its  ver^'  incep- 
tion to  determine  why  there  was  "a  lack  of 
CAndor"  on  the  part  of  Webb.  Mondale  de- 
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Glared  that  such  an  Investigation  Is  essen- 
tial to  restoring  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  the 
whole  space  program. 

While  they  spoke  of  "lack  of  candor,"  Rep- 
resentative H.  R.  Gross  (Rep..  la.)  was  a  bit 
more  blunt  in  reporting  to  the  House  on  the 
"prevarications  of  James  E.  Webb." 

Gross  and  Senator  John  J.  Williams  (Rep., 
Del.)  had  been  trying  to  force  aa  Investiga- 
tion of  the  award  of  the  Apollo  contract  since 
late  1963  when  the  Bobby  Baker  case  first 
broke  into  the  open. 

As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  need 
for  an  investigation  was  obvious  if  one  looked 
no  further  than  the  North  American  deci- 
sion to  take  Its  vending  machine  business 
away  from  a  well-established  firm,  Auto- 
matic Canteen,  and  give  It  to  Baker's  Serv-U 
Vending — a  firm  without  equipment,  without 
employees  and  with  nothing  but  a  scheme 
for  big  profits  on  the  fringe  of  the  space  and 
defense  industries. 

CHRONOLOGY   OF  EVENTS 

Here  is  the  chronology  of  events  that  is 
causing  grave  concern  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress : 

1.  On  Nov.  28.  1961.  Webb  awarded  the 
Apollo  contract  to  North  American  after 
having  been  urged  to  do  so  by  Kerr,  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Space 
and  Aeronautics. 

2.  On  Dec.  1.  1961.  North  American 
awarded  a  vending  contract  to  Serv-U  Vend- 
ing. It  wa5  done  without  bidding  and  the 
firm  was  operated  by  two  of  Kerr's  friends. 
Baker  and  Black,  and  two  gamblers — Edward 
Levmson  and  BenJ;unin  Sigelbaum. 

3  On  Feb.  14.  1961.  North  American  an- 
nounced it  had  chosen  Tulsa.  Okla.,  as  a  site 
for  a  large  plant  to  manufacture  adapters 
that  cover  the  lunar  excursion  module  in  the 
ApoUo-Saturn  space  vehicle.  This  was  only 
one  of  several  new  plants  and  plant  expan- 
sions by  North  American  In  Oklahoma. 

4  On  Mar.  20.  1962.  Black,  Baker,  Levin- 
son  and  Sigelbaum  borrowed  $175,000  from 
the  Fidelity  National  Bank  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Later,  they  borrowed  another  $275,000  from 
the  same  bank  to  finance  their  expanding 
activities  in  vending  and  other  businesses. 

To  say  the  least.  It  was  a  cozy  arrangement 
that  seemed  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  North 
American.  B.iker.  Black.  Kerr  and  the  bank 
in  which  Webb  had  a  large  stock  interest. 

It  all  hung  together  In  excellent  shape 
while  Kerr  was  alive. 

start  of  troubles 

The  death  of  the  high-handed  Kerr,  who 
boasted  that  he  used  his  office  to  help  Okla- 
homa and  his  own  fortunes,  marked  the  start 
of  many  troubles  for  North  .American  and  for 
the  group  of  friends  who  had  enjoyed  such 
a  beneficial  relationship  with  North  Amerl- 
c.ui  and  Oklahoma. 

Only  SIX  weeks  after  the  death  of  Kerr,  an 
FBI  "bug"  on  the  Carlton  Hotel  suite  of 
Black  picked  up  a  conversation  between 
Black  and  Dean  McGee.  The  transcript  of 
Black'.s  end  of  the  conversation  disclosed  he 
was  moaninr  over  the  loss  of  Kerr,  and  the 
change  in  Weob's  attitude. 

To  Gross.  Williams  and  others,  that  tele- 
phone tran.=cript  produced  in  the  pre-trial 
hearings  In  the  Bobby  Baker  trial  was  suffi- 
cient rea.':;on  for  being  skeptical  of  Webb's 
loud-voiced  declarations  tliat  he  would  never 
bend  to  politics  or  tlie  pleadings  of  Kerr. 

The  fact  that  North  .■\merlcan  continued  to 
serve  iis  "the  backbone  "  of  Baker's  financial 
empire  led  Gross  and  Williams  to  believe  that 
Webb  was  not  displeased  with  the  prospering 
of  Serv-U  Vending  After  all,  it  was  a  firm 
that  owed  a  great  deal  of  money  to  Fidelity 
National  Bank  and  Trust. 

There  are  still  many  missing  pieces  In  the 
puzzle,  and  Webb's  testimony  has  not  made 
it  easy  to  get  the  facts.  But  it  appears  that 
there  Is  enough  pressure  developing  to  force 
some  Investigation  or  to  eject  Webb  from 
his  position  as  NASA's  director. 
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SBA  ADMINISTRATOR  BOUTIN  PRO- 
POSED CREATIVE  REGIONALISM 
FOR  NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  New  England  Small  Business 
Conference  was  held  in  Concord,  N.H. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business,  and  as  a  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  I  had  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress the  conference. 

More  important,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  a  provocative  address  by  Hon. 
Bernard  Boutin,  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Boutin's  speech  transcended  his 
specific  concerns  for  small  business  ac- 
tivities to  address  itself  to  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  northern  New  England.  In  his 
speech  he  proposed  a  regional  solution 
to  many  of  the  problems  common  to  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont,  a  solution  which  follows  along 
the  path  which  President  Johnson  has 
described  as  "creative  regionalism." 

I  believe  that  this  speech  will  be  of 
Interest  throughout  our  Nation,  and  for 
that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Challenge  of  the  Seventies 
(An  address  by  Hon.  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Ad- 
ministrator,   Small    Business    Administra- 
tion, at  the  New  England  Small  Business 
Conference,  Concord,  N.H.,  May  19,  1967) 
Someone  once  said  that  northern  New  Eng- 
land Isn't  so  much  a  geographical  area  as  It 
Is  a  state  of  mind.  I  think  this  may  be  best 
exemplified    by    the    following    story    which 
was  told  to  me  by  a  friend: 

Some  years  ago  his  firm  sent  him  to  do  a 
special  Job  for  about  six  months  In  Augusta, 
Maine.  He  took  a  room  In  the  home  of  a  local 
couple  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
In  Augusta.  For  the  first  few  months  about 
the  only  conversation  he  had  with  the  family 
was  to  receive  the  two  house  rules — number 
one,  no  drinking.  Number  two,  a  midnight 
curfew  with  the  doors  locked  from  the  Inside 
after  that.  And  then  one  day,  after  about  four 
months,  my  friend  was  finally  invited  to  Join 
the  family  for  tea.  They  had  a  very  pleasant 
conversation  and  the  man  of  the  house  al- 
lowed as  how  he  was  getting  on,  pretty  close 
to  retirement,  the  winters  were  getting  pretty 
hard  to  take,  and  he  had  been  thinking  about 
moving  his  family  south.  To  which  my  friend 
very  innocently  asked — You  mean  after  all 
these  years  of  living  up  here  In  Augusta, 
you're  going  to  move  down  to  Florida? 
Florida,  heck,  the  man  replied,  I'm  talking 
about  Nashua. 

Now,  I'm  sure  that  our  horizons  have 
broadened  a  good  bit  since  that  time.  But, 
being  a  northern  New  Englander,  born  and 
bred  myself,  I  know  there  Is  a  very  thin  line 
between  pride  and  stubbornness. 

I  think  It's  fair  to  say  that  we  have  a  whole 
lot  to  be  proud  of,  and  I  think  It's  also  fair 
to  say  that  there  is  a  lot  we  have  been  stub- 
born about. 

As  an  example,  we  can  take  great  pride 
In  the  fact  that  we  are  at  the  very  well- 
spring  of  this  great  Nation.  FYom  here  It  all 
started.  Ftom  here  came  fighters  for  Inde- 
pendence. Prom  here  came  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  From  here  came  the  traveling 
merchants  who  forged  our  great  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  who  helped  to  push  the 
boundaries  of  thiF  Nation  westward. 

In  the  early  days  we  were  farmers  and 
fishermen  and  trappers  and  traders,  but  then, 
with  the  Industrial  revolution  and  the  com- 


ing of  the  railhead,  great  textile  and  leather 
empires  sprang  up  alongside  our  rivers.  Mill- 
towns  like  Manchester  and  Winooskl  and 
Biddeford  boomed,  arid  they  generated  new 
business  in  trade  and  services.  Their  workers 
used  up  the  agricultural  surpluses.  Ma- 
chinery had  to  be  manufactured  to  run  the 
mills,  transportation  networks  were  neces- 
sary to  get  the  goods  to  market.  All  of  these 
things  added  to  the  economy  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  until  the  depression  of  the 
early  thirties  saw  the  beginnings  of  a  severe 
decline  in  cur  textile  business. 

First,  many  of  the  family-owned  smaller 
mills  closed  their  doors,  then  the  middle- 
forties  saw  an  exodus  of  some  of  the  bigger 
mills  to  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 

Many  of  us  in  this  room  remember  those 
dark  days.  And.  perhaps,  some  of  us  also  re- 
member the  doom-sayers  in  our  midst,  who 
predicted  the  end  had  come  for  northern 
New  England.  There  developed  in  our  region, 
what  was  aptly  termed  by  a  New  Hampshire 
educator,  at  that  time,  "The  Northern  New 
England  Complex."  Our  faces  were  turned 
longingly  toward  the  past,  and  thus  our 
backs  were  to  the  future.  We  saw  only  the 
empty  mill-yards,  and  the  thousands  of  un- 
employed workers.  Fortunately,  there  were 
those  among  us,  men  of  vision,  who  saw  a 
different  picture.  They  saw  factories,  beg- 
ging to  be  filled.  They  saw  a  reservoir  of 
thousands  of  semi-skilled  and  skilled  work- 
ers. They  saw  a  wage  scale  that  was  not  op- 
pressive. They  saw  a  good  place  to  work  and 
live  and  to  bring  up  a  family. 

So  what  has  happened?  Between  nlneteen- 
forty-seven  and  nineteen-sixty-flve — New 
Hampshire  had  an  Increase  of  twelve  thou- 
sand Jobs,  largely  in  electronics  and  aero- 
space industries,  off-setting  the  loss  In  tex- 
tile employment. 

The  State  of  Maine,  also  hurting  from  the 
loss  of  textile  employment — some  fourteen 
thousand  Jobs — made  It  attractive  for  shoe 
firms  to  locate  in  that  State.  The  result — 
thirteen  thousand  new  Jobs  in  the  shoe  in- 
dustry alone. 

Vermont  lost  some  four  thousand  textile 
Jobs — but  has  shown  an  Increase  In  a  like 
number  of  Jobs  In  the  electronics  field. 

From  nineteen -sixty-one  to  nineteen- 
sixty-six,  we  have  seen  non-agricultural  em- 
ployment in  the  three  States  rise  by  some 
eighty-thousand  Jobs.  We  have  seen  the  un- 
employment rate  in  Maine  drop  from  7.2  per- 
cent to  4.3  percent.  In  Vermont  from  7  per- 
cent to  3.2  percent.  And,  in  New  Hamp>shlre 
from  4.8  percent  to  a  low  of  1.8  percent. 
Tliere  are  some  thirty-thousand  more  jobs  in 
manufacttiring  alone  than  there  were  in 
nineteen-sixty-one. 

Personal  income  rose  by  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars, and  we  are  beginning^but,  only  just 
beginning — to  let  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  indeed  the  world,  know  that  for  the  in- 
creasing leisure  that  is  coming  the  way  of 
man.  for  swimming,  for  skiing,  for  fishing 
and  for  all  the  pleasures  of  nature,  no  place 
is  more  bountiful  or  beautiful  than  northern 
New  England. 

New  highways,  both  Federal  and  State,  are 
traversing  the  region.  We  are  looking  beyond 
our  own  borders.  Vermont  is  beckoning  to 
New  York.  Maine  Is  enticing  Its  Canadian 
neighbors.  ..nd  southeastern  New  Hampshire 
is  becoming  a  beauteous  haven,  both  indus- 
trially and  resldentially.  for  many  of  Its 
neighbors  from  Massachusetts. 

Long  known  for  our  centers  of  higher  edu- 
cation, we  are  today  Improving  upon  our 
public  Ecliools  £0  tliat  our  young  men  and 
women  will  be  better  prepared  to  attend  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

We  are  building  technical  and  vocational 
schools  to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  demand 
for  technicians  and  craftsmen. 

We  are  working  ever  more  In  concert  with 
the  programs  offered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, recognizing  that  without  this  coopera- 
tion— "Creative  Federalism,"  as  it  Is  termed 
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by  President  Johnson— neither  the  Federal 
Go'.ernment  nor  the  State  governments,  nor 
the  local  governments  are  the  m-tsters,  but 
al!  are  the  servants  of  the  people. 

Only  last  Monday,  the  President  met  in 
Windsor  LocScs,  Connecticut,  with  the  six  New 
England  governors  And.  I  believe,  the  Presl- 
detit  put  It  very  well  when  he  told  the  gov- 
ernors— "we  nre  not  engaged  In  an  abstract 
lesson  in  political  science,  we  are  trying  to 
Improve  lives.  We  will  not  be  gn«ded  on  the 
neatness  of  our  orgp.nizatlonal  charts,  but 
on  the  healfi  and  happiness  of  our  people. 
We  cannot  say  these  are  state  problems  and 
none  of  Washington's  business,  or  the  States 
cannot  do  this  Job.  let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  It 

•We  must  And  out."  the  President  said. 
"what  we  mu5t  do  together,  and  how  we  can 
do  It  must  effectively," 

.And.  the  President  said  of  New  England. 
"This  Is  where  It  all  began  in  America.  The 
Idea  that  free  men  should  order  their  own 
affairs  "  The."!*  words  are  not  merely  an  ex- 
pre.vilon  of  freedom,  they  are  the  challenge 
of  responsibility  und  opportunity  and  lender- 
ship  For  the  past,  even  a  past  as  glorious 
as  ours,  c.in  be  nothing  more  than  a  teacher. 
In  a  democracy  we  must  be  the  leaders  of 
todiy  and  the  m:\sters  of  our  tomorrows. 
For  all  of  the  achievements  of  yesterday  and 
today  are  dwarfed  by  the  potential  that  lies 
ahead,  nuich  of  It  within  the  next  decide 
We  see  .^n  annual  gross  national  product 
of  over  one-trllllon  dollars  by  the  early  sev- 
enties. 

A  labor  force  neartng  ninety-million  per- 
sons 

A  production  potential  so  great  that  we 
will  be  able  to  produce  more  goods  and 
services  in  one  year  than  we  did  in  the  en- 
tire nineteenth  century 

A    popi.ilation    of    over    two-hundred    and 

twenty-five  million  people.  And.  the  need  to 

build  millions  of  new  homes  to  house  them. 

And.  there  will  be  staggering  problems: 

We   must  clear   the   poisons   from  the  air 

and  from  the  water. 

We  must  find  solutions  to  the  clogged 
roads  and  build  new  roads  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of   more   and   more   automobiles 

Thousands  of  new  schools,  teachers,  text- 
t>ootcs.  will  be  needed   We  must  re-traln  mil- 
lions of  workers  displaced  by  automation. 
Cities  must  be  re-bullt. 
We    must    educate    forty-thousand    addi- 
tional doctors. 

.And.  we  must  learn  to  live  with,  and  cope 
with,  an  exploding  technology,  for  In  the  past 
twenty-five  years  we  have  acquired  as  much 
scientific  knowledge  as  was  acquired  in  all 
previous  recorded  history. 

And.  let  us  not  shy  away  from  the  age  of 
the  computer,  for  It  need  not  make  man  use- 
less— Indeed.  It  can  make  his  life  more  mean- 
ingful ;i.".d  bountiful 

But  how  then  are  we  to  harness  these  great 
new  tools,  these  great  new  technologic-il 
breakthroughs,  to  work  toward  solving  our 
growing  problems  and  to  give  northern  New 
England  a  glowing  future  to  match  its  great 
p.ibt? 

If  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  President 
Johnson.  I  would  suggest  "creative  regional- 
ism," or  to  put  It  more  simply— working  to- 
gether In  those  areas  where  we  have  a  com- 
monality of  Interests  or  problems.  What  is 
good  for  any  one  of  the  three  States  is  al- 
mo.vt  certain  to  be  good  for  the  other  two. 
Prosperity  and  progress  do  not  stop  at  State 
boundaries. 

Would  it  do  damage  to  any  of  our  States  if 
a  tired  New  Yorker  or  Minnesotan,  or  Call- 
fornl.m  were  to  read  .in  attractive  ad  in  a 
national  magazine  saying — "Come  to  north- 
ern New  England  for  your  vacation  this 
year  '"^ 

Could  not  the  combined  brain-power  of 
our  three  recreational  or  economic  develop- 
ment departments  by  cooperating  together 
possibly   come  up   with   innovative,  produc- 


tive.  Ideas   lor   bringing    new   industry   into 
our  region'' 

And.  what  new  developments  might  come 
forth  If  the  leading  educators  of  our  three 
Stiites  were  to  sit  down  together,  periodi- 
cally, for  discussion  uf  our  mutual  prob- 
lems'.' The  same  for  our  business  Itaders.  for 
our  leading  professional  men?  This  confer- 
ence sponsored  by  our  three  Governors  could 
well  be  the  forerunner  of  what  I  have  m 
m.ind. 

I  know  that  some  of  these  things  have 
been  done  m  the  past,  and  sjme  of  them 
have  been  done  well,  with  productive  results. 
But.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  do  all  of 
til  em — and  now! 

Far  too  often  we  have  sat  m  otir  own  cor- 
ners, decrying  the  fact  that  while  we  have 
much  to  offer,  we  are  unable  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  some  of  the  larger  States  for 
new  industry  and  for  a  proportionate  share 
of  progress. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  winds  of  change 
are  coming  fast  upon  us.  I  am  suggesting 
that  SIX  Senators  are  better  than  two.  That 
three  Governors  are  better  than  one.  And. 
that  we  had  better,  pretty  darn  soon,  identify 
those  area*  la  which  we  can  speak  with  one 
voice. 

I  am  suggesting,  for  example,  that  If  the 
cost  of  fuel  is  oppressive  In  northern  New 
England,  we  put  cur  heads  together  and  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  petro-chemlcal 
plant,  which  could  produce  fuel  and  raw  ma- 
terials at  lower  prices. 

I  am  suggesting  If  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  outside,  looking  in.  at  the  new  r.dvances 
in  mass  transportation,  we  had  belter  pretty 
quickly  come  up  with  solutions  on  which 
we  ci.n  ail  agree  and  which  will  meet  our 
long  term  needs. 

In  short.  I  am  suggesting  a  strong,  mean- 
ingful. trl-State  compact,  whose  role  it  will 
be  to  carefully  evaluate  both  our  assets  and 
our  needs,  and  then  to  develop  workable 
plans  to  assure  the  maximum  development 
of  this  corner  of  our  Nation.  The  test  of 
greatness  is  the  ability  to  self-evaluate  and 
to  move  rapidly  to  improve.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  as  yet  have  much  to  learn 
about  northern  New  England  and  it  Is  only 
by  understanding  all  of  the  factors,  recog- 
nizing all  of  the  weaknesses,  admitting  to 
all  of  the  problems  and  deftclencies.  can  we 
move  rapidly  ahead  with  confidence  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  our  assets,  A  half- 
hearted, parochial  approach  is  scarcely  bet- 
ter than  no  effort  at  all.  I  speak  of  marshal- 
ling all  of  our  talent  and  resources  in  order 
to  secure  a  progressive,  diversified,  modern 
economy  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  to- 
morrow. 

This  must  not  be  either  a  lofty  academic 
exercise,  nor  a  partisan  political  effort.  And. 
yet.  it  must  have  both  an  intellectual  and 
political  flavor 

Wo  are  fortun.ite  In  northern  New  Eng- 
land-first of  all.  we  have  three  aggressive, 
forward  looklpg  Governors.  Our  congression- 
al delegation  is  a  mix  of  both  political  parties 
and  includes  those  with  great  seniority  and 
others  who  are  new  but  effective  and  alert. 
But.  we  cannot  expect  them  to  guess  what 
the  people  want.  We  must  provide  them  with 
meaningful  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions. Suggestions  which  are  designed  not 
for  helping  special  interest  groups  but  for  all 
of  the  people  and  responsive  to  their  needs. 
It  Is  my  conviction  that  this  area  of  our 
country  can  compete  on  even  terms  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  if  we  but  recognize  our 
opportunities  and  act  In  concert  to  tnke  full 
advantage  of  them.  I  am  convinced  that  In 
the  same  ratio  as  our  effort,  will  new  indus- 
tries and  businesses  spring  up.  will  big  busi- 
ness and  small  be  attracted  to  our  area,  will 
we  keep  our  youth  and  brain-power  within 
our  borders,  and  will  we  sh.are  In  the  full 
fruits  of  progress 

This  then.  In  part.  Is  my  view  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  seventies  and  beyond  for  north- 
ern New  England 


Is  Is  my  hope  that  this  conference  today 
will  help  to  stimulate  some  new  ideas  and 
prove  to  be  tlie  inception  of  some  plans  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

I  can  speak  personally  only  for  one  part  of 
the  Federal  Government — the  Small  Business 
Administration.  But.  I  am  sure  that  the 
words  would  be  echoed  by  every  agency  and 
department  of  the  Government — when  I  say 
that  we  stand  ready  to  help  in  any  way  pos- 
sible Fur  the  future  of  northern  New  Eng- 
land. In  part,  in  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

The  history  of  our  region  has  been  marked 
by  greatness,  by  ingenuity,  by  hard  work, 
and  an  abiding  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  We  can,  in  good  conscience,  seek 
no  lesser  goals  for  the  future. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  10 
years  ago,  the  headlines  were  of  crisis 
and  war  clouds  in  the  Middle  East  Arab 
guards  were  poised  in  their  watchtow- 
ers — armed  Israel  men  and  women 
crouched  over  their  machineguns — and 
on  each  side  of  the  border,  soldiers 
waited  tense  and  ready — challenging 
every  sound  and  shadow. 

The  crisis  passed — and  an  uneasy 
semblance  of  peace  followed. 

By  agreement,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was 
guaranteed  as  an  international  water- 
way to  which  free  passage  could  not  be 
denied. 

Now — 10  years  later — such  pa.ssage  is 
being  denied  by  Nasser  to  the  ships  of 
and  for  Israel — and  the  world  trembles 
again  at  the  unpredictable  temper  of  one 
man. 

Nasser  has  ordered  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  Nations  peace-keeping  force 
along  the  35-:nile  border — and  for  the 
first  time  in  10  years,  an  Israel  wheat- 
field  across  from  the  Gaza  strip  has  been 
set  afire  by  saboteurs. 

This  flaming  savagery  seems  symbolic 
of  the  senseless  destruction  and  deliber- 
ate sabotage  of  peace. 

Nasser  madness  needs  to  be  balanced 
by  our  calmness — yet  framed  m  the 
courage  of  our  convictions — and  the 
sacredness  of  our  national  commitments. 
Indignation  should  not  be  confined  to 
Israel.  Every  nation  is  threatened  when 
the  sanctity  of  international  rights  in 
international  communication  is  denied. 
Nasser's  action  is  an  immediate  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States. 

Under  President  Truman,  and  re- 
affirmed by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy,  we  have  registered  our  pledges 
to  preserve  the  boundaries  of  Israel  and 
the  .surrounding  Arab  State.<: — and  to  re- 
sist armed  aggression  in  that  area. 

President  Johnson  cannot — and  will 
not — turn  his  back  on  those  pledges. 

Congress — and  all  America — will  stand 
behind  him. 

This  is  a  new  chapter  in  the  long:  and 
blondy  .'••truggle  Israel  has  had  to  fulfill  a 
dream  begun  in  the  British  declaration 
of  50  years  ago  and  realized  in  the  United 
Nations  resolution  of  20  years  ago — 
pursuant  to  which  the  State  of  I.-rael 
was  born  May  14.  1948 

The  leadership  of  Israel — a  land  born 
out  of  one  of  history  s  ugliest  chapters 
of  genocide — has  always  been  conscious 
of  the  feelings  and  failings  of  fellow  hu- 
man beings — and  acutely  aware  of  the 
friction-prone  relations  with  neighbors. 
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Hence.  Israel  leadership  has  leaned 
backward  to  be  conciliatory  and  to  make 
overtures  tor  understanding. 

Leaders  like  Abba  Eban  know  the  dif- 
ferences ar.d  ditticulties  that  could  arise 
between  proud  states. 

Israel  knows  that  in  the  Middle  East 
there  has  been  too  much  great-power 
competition  and  not  enough  great-power 
cooperation. 

For  themselves,  they  have  sought  dia- 
log with  Arab  nationalism — fully  aware 
that  it  would  be  a  long,  hard  journey — 
but  that  even  the  longest  journey  must 
bei^in  with  a  single  step. 

This  week.  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  of 
Israel  himself  urged  a  mutual  with- 
drawal of  Israel  and  Arab  Republic 
trooj)  concentrations  along  the  border. 

Israel  is  to  be  praised  for  its  restraint 
at  the  moment.  Israel  is  no  'weakling.  Its 
anned  forces  outweigh  not  only  those  of 
Egypt  but  also  those  of  any  combination 
of  Arab  military  might  that  could  be  as- 
sembled against  Israel. 

Israel  is  not  concerned  about  her  own 
power — but  she  is  concerned  with  the 
peril  to  mankind.  Israel  cannot  forget 
the  inhumanities  that  war  invites.  Israel 
was  born  out  of  death  and  disaster. 

So  Premier  Eshkol  says: 

We  are  faced  with  a  fateful  hour  not  only 
for  Israel  but  for  the  whole  world. 

President  Johnson  speaks — and  speaks 
plainly — for  a  responsible  part  of  that 
whole  world  when  he  says: 

The  tJiiitcd  States  considers  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  to  be  an  international  waterway  and 
feels  that  the  blockade  of  Israeli  shipping 
is  Illegal  and  potentially  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  pcr.ce 

I  say  that  geography  is  our  clear  wit- 
ness that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  represents 
international  water.  Four  nations  border 
upon  it — Israel.  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  gulf  cannot  be  closed  by  any  one 
nation  to  free  and  innocent  passage. 

The  Egyptian  Government  itself  is  also 
our  clear  witness.  In  1950,  in  a  note  to 
the  United  States,  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment assured  us  that  its  conduct  was  "in 
no  way  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  obstruct- 
ing in  any  way  innocent  passage  through 
the  stretch  of  water  known  as  the  Strait 
of  Tiran." 

Let  us  hope  that  Nasser's  second 
thoughts  will  revert  to  the  sounder  sen- 
timrnt  of  10  years  ago. 

But  let  him  also  know  that  our  inter- 
pretation of  10  years  ago  has  not 
changed — and  in  all  honor  we  must  ac- 
cent any  challenge  that  would  change  it. 

All  the  nations  of  the  -world  are  in- 
volved when  international  law  is  defied — 
and  the  defiance  is  our  common  threat 
and  our  common  task. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  devised  the 
United  Nations  for  just  such  problems 
and  perils  as  this — and  our  natural  re- 
cou".'^e  should  be  to  this  organization  of 
law  and  order  whenever  law  and  order 
are  endangered  on  the  world  scene. 

Primarily,  we  would  hope  that  the  con- 
flict could  be  confined  so  that  neighbors 
m  nht  work  out  their  own  solutions — for 
they  must  live  with  such  solutions  if 
they  are  to  live  as  neighbors — and  that 
is  their  continuing  condition  in  a  world 
as  small  as  ours  has  become. 


The  Middle  East  has  more  to  gain  by 
peace  than  by  war — and  the  Middle 
East  has  more  to  gain  from  the  emula- 
tion of  Israel  than  from  the  destruction 
of  that  dynamic  State. 

The  miracle  of  Israel — its  inception  in 
tragic  suffering  and  its  inspiration  as  an 
ideal  that  could  and  did  make  the  des- 
ert bloom — is  too  splendid  a  story  to  be 
demolished  by  the  passions  of  a  power- 
made  despot. 

We  shall  act  with  restraint — but  we 
shall  not  retreat. 

We  shall  be  calm — but  America  will 
keep  her  commitments. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  pleas 
that  have  been  expressed  by  numerous 
Senators  on  the  floor  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  be  heeded, 
calling  upon  the  United  Nations  in  this 
moment  of  crisis  to  take  hold  of  this  sit- 
uation and  to  act  in  behalf  of  world 
peace,  to  bring  these  two  parties  togeth- 
er, so  that  the  spark  will  not  set  off  that 
might  lead  to  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  assumed  the 
chair.) 


NEW  REPUBLICANS  ACCEPT  TENNIS 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
tradition  in  this  body,  I  am  told,  that 
freshman  Senators  are  not  to  be  heard, 
and  are  not  to  be  seen  very  much — with 
the  exception  of  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  (Mr.  Spong).  Some 
have  doubted  that  the  Members  of  this 
freshman  class  are  apprised  of  that  rule. 
But,  speaking  as  one  Mem^ber,  let  me 
say  that  we  do  believe  in  and  observe  this 
rule  and  have  great  respect  for  the  tra- 
dition of  respect  for  seniority  in  this 
body. 

However,  tradition  or  no  tradition, 
there  comes  a  time  when  men  can  re- 
main silent  no  longer. 

I  have  reference  to  a  bold  challenge 
thrown  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania — who  occupies 
a  prominent  position  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — at  the  junior  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

On  April  17,  Senator  Clark  apparent- 
ly was  a  little  miffed.  An  article  had  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ingtonian  which  attempted  to  rank  in 
terms  of  competence  the  tennis  players 
of  Washington  officialdom. 

Senators  Pell,  Robert  Kennedy. 
Javits,  Bayh,  and  Edward  Kennedy  were 
said  to  be  the  top  five  in  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Clark  was  noticed,  but  relegated  to 
the  rather  demeaning  status  of  in.sufR- 
cient  data. 

In  his  indignation.  Senator  Claf.k  de- 
livered a  broad-scale  swipe  at  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
particularly  at  those  of  us  in  the  fresh- 
man class. 

He  noted  that  all  but  one  of  the  men- 
tioned Senators  is  a  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  He  wondered  aloud: 

Can  It  be  that  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  too  old  to  play  tennis? 
Can  it  be  that  they  hobble  around  a  9-hole 
golf  course  every  now  and  then,  leaving  it  to 
the  party  of  youth,  vigor,  Imagination  and 
forward-looking  policies  and  procedures,  the 
Democratic  Party  to  run  around  the  tennis 
court? 


And  he  went  on  further: 

I  have  the  horrible  feeling  that  this  rank- 
ing was  prepared  before  the  new-\igo!ous 
Republicans  were  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1966. 

I  shall  be  interested  in  seeing  how  Sena- 
tors Hatfield.  Percy,  Baker,  and  Brooke. 
in  due  cov.rie.  attempt  to  reply  to  my  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  admit  that  when 
I  first  brought  this  challenge  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Republican  members  of 
our  fresiiman  class  there  was  a  very 
mixed  reaction. 

To  begin  witli,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
chagrin  and  near  indignation  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  failed  to 
mention  the  member  of  our  class  who 
may  have  more  athletic  prowess  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  us.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
Hansen],  was  a  fine  player  in  college. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  he  has  kept  in 
shape  since  then  by  doing  pushups  reg- 
ularly, possibly  in  readiness  for  such  a 
challenge. 

Second,  my  colleagues  and  I  were  sur- 
prised. We  were  surprised  to  hear  any- 
one refer  to  the  Democratic  Party  as  a 
party  of  youth,  imagination,  vigor,  and 
forward-looking  policies  and  procedures. 
Most  people  I  know  regard  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  the  self-proclaimed 
guardian  uf  the  status  quo  and  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  tired  old  theories  of  the 
1930's. 

We  were  happy  in  one  respect,  and  that 
was  to  find  out  where  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  Democratic  Senators  have  been 
spending  their  time  while  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  busy  taking  the  initiative 
in  Congress  and  developing  new  ap- 
proaches and  a  new  direction  for  our 
Nation  in  these  revolutionary  times. 

But,  most  of  all,  my  freshman  col- 
leagues and  I  were  concerned. 

We  were  concerned  about  what 
response  would  be  most  appropriate,  and 
I  must  admit  there  was  some  initial  dis- 
agreement in  our  group.  There  was  a  view 
that  we  should  resolve  the  conflict  by 
negotiating  an  honorable  peace,  and 
there  was  a  view  that  we  should  accept 
the  challenge  not  on  the  tennis  courts 
but  escalate  in  a  more  forceful  and  mili- 
tant manner.  We  asked  for  advice.  Our 
senior  colleagues  were  somewhat  divided. 
The  staff  members  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee  raised  some  rather 
serious  questions  about  whether  we 
should  commit  ourselves  to  a  conflict 
which  might  be  open  ended. 

We  nevertheless  were  able  to  agree  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  with  limited 
and  measured  force  on  the  tennis  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  statement 
which  is  being  made,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  fur- 
ther decided  that  our  commitment  to  re- 
specting the  best  of  the  past  requires 
that  we  arrange  the  terms  of  the  match 
according  to  the  time-honored  rules  of 
dueling.  Therefore,  we  have  instructed 
our  seconds,  our  legislative  assistants,  to 
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meet  with  the  seconds  of  Senator  Clark's 
team  to  arrange  a  specific  time  and  a 
specific  place  for  the  combat. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that,  while 
we  stand  ready  to  respond  at  any  reason- 
able time  ai^reed  upon  by  the  seconds,  we 
have  great  doubt  that  the  match  will  ever 
occur. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
be  able  to  find,  in  his  party,  enough 
racketeers  of  energy  and  vigor  to  field  a 
team. 

Even  if  .such  men  are  available,  if  re- 
cent performance  is  any  Indication,  the 
Democrats  will  probably  be  unable  to 
develop  a  consensus  over  who  shall  be 
captain  of  their  team,  and  one  faction 
or  another  will  refuse  to  play  at  all 

In  the  name  of  my  party,  with  our 
honor  at  stake,  we  accept  the  challenge 
and  stand  ready  for  the  match. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  BAKER  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  been  kind  enough  to 
yield  to  me  the  majority  leader's  chair 
in  order  that  I  might  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  name  of  a  united  Senate 
Democratic  Party. 

May  I.  however,  with  appropriate  ref- 
erence to  senatorial  courtesy,  say  sin- 
cerely and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  I  think  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  made  one  of  the  very  best 
maiden  speeches  that  has  ever  been  de- 
livered in  this  Chamber 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  be  absolutely 
clear,  in  view  of  what  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  has  said— and  there  is  much 
pungency  in  the  point  which  he  makes — 
that  I  certainly  d:d  not  intend  to  be 
mifled.  or  anythin?:  other  than  concerned 
that  my  recent  record  on  the  courts  was 
so  inadequate  that  I.  for  one,  could  not 
be  ranked. 

I  suggest  that  It  would  be  necessary. 
in.  the  view  of  Mr.  Alfonso  Smith,  who 
made  the  rankings,  to  include  also  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  as  one  with  re- 
spect to  whom  there  was  Insufficient 
data;  and  I  imasrine  this  would  apply  to  a 
number  of  ray  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  that  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
in  the  same  category;  for  example,  the 
able  and  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  perhaps 
my  friend  from  Tenne.ssee  does  not  know 
the  right  people.  He  has  stated  that  most 
of  the  people  he  knows  "regard  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  as  the  self-proclaimed 
guardian  of  the  status  quo  and  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  tired  old  theories  of  the 
1930s." 

It  is  true  that  certain  Members  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  do  tend  to 
consort  with  some  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive members  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  can  understand,  therefore,  how  this 
misapprehension  might  have  arisen  on 
his  part. 

I  speak  for  a  united  Democratic  Party 
on  this  i-ssue.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us.  North  or  South,  East  or  West, 
when  a  challenge  of  this  nature  comes  to 
the  oldest  party  in  the  United  States,  the 
party  of  Jefferson,  Jackson.  Cleveland, 


Wilson,    Roosevelt,    Truman.    Kennedy, 
and  Johnson.  We  stand  as  one. 

We  accept  the  challenge.  I  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  in  order  to  draw  up  appropri- 
ate rules  for  what  I  think  might  turn  out 
to  be  the  greatest  Davis  Cup  match  which 
ever  took  place,  at  least  within  earshot 
of  the  Capitol.  Thus.  I  commit  myself  as 
the  acting  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  in  this  regard,  to  meet  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  work  out  an 
appropriate  procedui'e.  I  can  assure  him 
that  I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  disagreement  among 
our  friends  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle;  but.  on  this  issue,  there  will  be  ab- 
solutely no  disagreement  among  the  ma- 
jority party,  which  presently  has  some- 
what tenuous  control  over  procedures  In 
this  honorable  body. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding 
his  seat  to  me.  Again,  I  want  to  commend 
my  friend  from  Tennessee  for  his  bril- 
liant maiden  speech. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator's  distinguished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  1  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  of  course. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  he  will  yield  to 
his  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  coming  match  will 
place  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
in  an  unusual  and.  in  some  respects,  un- 
enviable position.  I  shall  be  torn  between 
my  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party  and 
my  loyalty  to  a  fellow  Tennesscan. 

Thus  isolated  from  the  contest  emo- 
tionally. I  volunteer  my  services  in  that 
in  one  pocket  I  shall  bring  a  bottle  of 
camphor  and  in  the  other  some  oldtlme 
liniment. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator— I 
guess  I  better  not  say  that.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  a  side  suggestion 
misTht  be  that  there  is  one  potion  I  might 
bring  with  me. 

Mr.  CL-^RK.  That  Is  what  I  had  in 
mind.  iLau-htor  1 

Mr  BAKF.R.  I  might  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  he  knows  there 
are  many  fine  products  in  our  State,  at 
least  there  is  one  which  is  equal  to  cam- 
phor in  its  medicinal  quality.  I  would 
suggest  we  might  keep  that  in  mind  as 
well. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  perceptive  remarks  and  his  will- 
ingness to  accept  this  match.  However.  I 
must  point  out,  for  the  sake  of  the  record, 
that  it  is  this  side  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge of  that  side  wluch.  I  understand, 
has  sometiiing  to  do  with  negotiations 
undei-taken  by  seconds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  have  not  been  following  this 
colloquy,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  match 
between  some  of  the  young  new  Republi- 
cans and  some  of  the  hard-bitten  old 
Democrats.  I  should  think  that  would  be 
a  day  on  which  we  should  call  a  recess, 
char-;e  admission,  and  donate  the  pro- 
ceeds to  a  charitable  oragnlzatlon. 


GOOD  NEWS  ABOUT  SENATOR 
INOUYE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  the  good 
news  that  our  esteemed  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
Inouye],  came  liirougli  a  serious  opera- 
tion yesterday  most  satisfactorily. 

We  all  look  upon  D.^n  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  this  body.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  mtcrity  and  dedication. 
Hawaii  is  fortunate  to  have  him  repre- 
senting it  in  this  body.  The  Senate  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  him  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  institution. 

So,  to  Dan  Inouye.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  good  Lord 
tiiat  he  pulled  through  so  well.  We  all 
wish  him  a  rapid  and  happy  convales- 
cence. I  assure  him  that  we  are  all  look- 
ing foi-ward  to  seeing  him  back  in  his 
old  seat  in  the  near  future,  doing  his 
work  with  his  usual  thoroughness — and,  I 
repeat,  dedication. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW:  ORDER  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT:  ORDER  FOR  ADJOURN- 
MENT FROM  MONDAY  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT:  AND  AU- 
THORIZATION TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  BILLS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  busine.ss  today,  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow;  that  upon  completion  of 
busine.ss  tomorrow,  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Monday  next.  May  29.  1967.  and  that  Im- 
mediately, without  the  tran.saction  of  any 
business  on  that  day,  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  noon  on  Wednesday  next.  May  31, 
1967:  and  that,  following  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow  until  noon  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  'Vice  President,  the 
President  pro  temi>ore.  or  the  Acting 
President  pro  temixjre  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEI\'E  MESSAGES 
AND  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  B'^'RD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  the  authority  already  granted  con- 
cerning the  transaction  of  certain  busi- 
ness following  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  until  noon  V/cdnesday 
next.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports  during  the 
same  period  of  adjournment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FOOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  S.  953,  the 
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food  stamp  bill.  Is  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  that  will  be  the  pending 
business  when  the  Senate  returns  on 
Wednesday,  May  31, 1967. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S   MEMORIAL 
DAY  PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  approaching  Memorial  Day,  as  we 
commemorate  our  countryraen  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  that  this 
Nation,  and  its  highest  ideals,  might  sur- 
vive and  remain  a  symbol  and  bulwark 
of  man's  eternal  aspiration  for  freedom 
and  independence,  I  urge  that  we  all  give 
sober  reflection  to  President  Johnson's 
Memorial  Day  Proclamation. 

Peace  is  the  universal  hope  of  man- 
kind, but  the  path  to  peace  Is  fraught 
with  difficult  decisions.  Surely  this 
prayer,  in  which  the  President  asks  us 
all  to  join,  expresses  the  deepest  desires 
and  convictions  of  our  Nation:  our  com- 
mitment to  peace  with  honor;  our  will- 
ingness to  search  for  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment and  reconciliation  with  those  we 
now  oppose  on  a  bloody  and  tragic 
battleground. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  Memorial  Day  Proclama- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pr.\yer  for  Ptace,  Memorial  Dat,  1967 
(A   proclamation    by   the   President   of   the 

United  States  of  America,  May  22,  1967) 

In  reverent  tribute  on  this  Memorial  Day 
1967  we  salute  the  gallant  men  of  our  coun- 
try who  have  served  us  and  still  serve  us  so 
nobly  and  selflessly  in  defense  of  freedom. 

We  can  never  repay  their  sacrifices.  Our 
honored  dead  sleep  In  hallowed  ground  on 
five  continents.  The  debt  we  owe  them,  and 
that  our  children  will  owe  for  generations  to 
come.  Is  beyond  measure. 

Today,  our  young  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  In  'Vietnam  so  that  other  young  men 
may  stand  as  they  have  stood — proudly  Inde- 
pendent, free  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 
Before  their  common  sacrifice  and  dedication 
the  barriers  of  race,  color,  or  creed  crumble. 
The  heroism  of  a  Just  cause  makes  all  men 
brothert.  against  tyranny. 

Every  President  In  time  of  armed  conflict 
must  act  in  the  deep  conviction  that  the 
cause  for  which  our  young  men  suffer  and 
die  transcends  their  sacrifices. 

A  century  ago  President  Lincoln  expressed 
his  grief  over  the  terrible  losses  of  the  war 
between  the  States.  He  pointed  out  that  all 
deprecated  war.  all  sought  to  avoid  It.  but  as 
there  were  those  who  would  make  war,  so 
there  must  be  those  who  could  accept  war. 

Wo  have  had  to  accept  the  war  in  'Vietnam 
to  redeem  our  pledge  to  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  our  commitment  to  pro- 
tect their  right  of  free  choice.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  preserve  our  own  right  to  act  in 
freedom. 

So  we  shall  continue  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sor in  Vietn.im.  as  we  must. 

But  we  continue  to  hold  open  the  door 
to  an  honorable  peace,  as  we  must. 

On  tills  hallowed  day,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people — Indeed,  on  behalf  of  all 
the  people  In  the  world — I  repeat  to  the 
leaders  of  those  whom  we  fight:  Let  tis  end 
this  tragic  waste;  let  us  sit  down  together  to 


Chart  the  simple  course  to  peace;  let  us  to- 
gether lead  our  p)eoples  out  of  this  bloody 
impasse. 

And  I  ask  you,  my  fellow  Americans,  to 
Join  me  In  prayer  that  the  voice  of  reason 
and  himaanlty  will  be  heeded,  that  this 
tragic  struggle  can  soon  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

The  Congress  In  a  Joint  resolution  ap- 
proved May  11,  1950  (64  Stat.  158),  has  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  each  Memorial  Day  as  a 
day  of  prayer  for  permanent  peace  and  desig- 
nating a  period  during  such  day  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  might  unite  In 
such  supplication : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Memorial  Day,  Tuesday, 
May  30, 1967,  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  permanent 
peace  and  I  designate  the  hour  beginning  In 
each  locality  at  eleven  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  as  a  time  to  unite  In  such 
prayer. 

I  urge  the  press,  radio,  television,  and  all 
other  information  media  to  cooperate  in  this 
observance. 

I  also  urge  all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  Join  me  In  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for 
the  safety  of  our  Nation's  sons  and  daughters 
arotmd  the  world,  for  His  blessing  on  those 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this  Na- 
tion in  this  and  all  other  struggles,  and 
for  His  aid  in  building  a  world  where  free- 
dom and  Justice  prevail,  and  where  all  men 
live  In  friendship,  understanding,  and  peace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this 
twenty-second  day  of  May  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-first. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

[seal] 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Rttsk, 
Secretary  of  State- 

PRESIDE)MT    JOHNSON'S    MEMORIAL    DAY    PROCLA- 
MATION  A     PRATER     FOR     PEACE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  unhap- 
pily, this  is  not  the  first  Memorial  Day — 
nor  perhaps  the  last — on  which  Ameri- 
cans will  be  fighting  and  dying  for  that 
elusive  value — freedom — in  a  land  once 
unknown. 

But  because  it  was  once  unknown ;  be- 
cause it  is  thousands  of  miles  away;  who 
is  to  say  that  the  American  "national  in- 
terest" is  not  Involved? 

The  graves  of  young  Americans  all 
over  the  world  testify  to  the  fact  that 
American  sacrifice  is  a  quality  without 
national  boimdarles. 

Americans  have  rarely  sought  wars. 
They  have  always  tried  to  avoid  them. 
But  as  President  Johnson  said  in  his 
1967  Memorial  Day  proclamation: 

As  there  were  those  who  would  make  war. 
so  there  must  be  those  who  accept  war. 

And  if  the  strong  do  not  accept  for  the 
weak,  then  what  can  the  world  expect  for 
the  future  of  the  peace? 

There  is  no  more  difficult  responsibility 
than  being  President  of  the  United 
States  when  decisions  must  be  made  to 
commit  the  Nation  to  a  fight  against 
those  who  would  dominate  their  neigh- 
bors and  the  world. 

President  Johnson  has  accepted  that 
responsibility.  He  has  maintained  a  con- 
trolled policy  responding  neither  to  the 
extreme  left  nor  the  extreme  right.  He 


has  maintained  balance  and  perspective. 
He  will — as  his  proclamation  states — 
"continue  to  hold  open  the  door  to  an 
honorable  peace." 

The  Nation  and  the  Congress  must 
help  him  persevere.  We  must  pray  for 
him  and  with  him.  We  must  pray  for  this 
Nation  and  the  cause  of  free  men. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  G.  W.  C. 
BROWN,  NORFOLK  EDUCATOR 
AND  COMMUNITY  LEADER 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  increased  inter- 
est in  the  ne;d  to  expand  adult  educa- 
tion opportunities,  both  for  formal  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school  and  for  train- 
ing in  new  skills.  Far  greater  stress  is 
being  laid  nowadays  on  the  important 
relationship  between  education  and  em- 
ployment, and  we  have  recognized  that 
many  unemployed  or  imderemployed, 
especially  among  the  Negro  communities, 
require  additional  training  to  enable 
them  to  compete  in  the  job  market. 

One  who  early  recognized  these  facts 
is  Dr.  G.  W.  C.  Brown,  the  director  of 
adult  services  at  the  Norfolk  division  of 
Virginia  State  College  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Next  Wednesday,  May  31,  Dr.  Brown's 
many  friends  at  the  college  will  gather 
to  honor  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  join  them  in  recognizing  the  work  of 
this  farslghted  community  leader. 

It  was  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930's  that  a  small  group  of  civic  lead- 
ers, mainly  PTA  workers  assisted  and  ad- 
vised by  Dr.  Brown,  began  to  feel  more 
keenly  than  ever  their  duty  to  hundreds 
of  high  school  graduates  of  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth,  and  vicinity,  who  despaired 
of  continuing  their  education  outside  of 
the  community  but  who  did  not  have  the 
necessary  training  for  certain  jobs  that 
might  be  had  in  the  community.  To  fill 
this  need,  the  Norfolk  unit  of  Virginia 
Union  University  began  work  in  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  YMCA 
building  on  Brambleton  Avenue  in  Nor- 
folk in  September  1935. 

From  an  Initial  enrollment  of  85  stu- 
dents, a  full-time  director,  and  two 
teachers,  this  school  has  become  the 
Norfolk  division  of  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege with  an  enrollment  of  over  6,000 
students  in  full-time  and  part-time  day 
and  evening  programs. 

Dr.  Brown,  who  has  served  as  instruc- 
tor and  business  manager,  also  saw  the 
need  for  evening  classes  for  the  many 
working  parents  who  had  not  completed 
their  formal  education.  Thus,  the  eve- 
ning division  of  Norfolk  State  College 
was  started.  Because  of  Dr.  Brown's  fore- 
sightedness,  the  vocational  trade  depart- 
ment was  opened  in  1949.  He  was  also  in- 
strumental in  starting  a  nursing  pro- 
gram at  the  college.  Dr.  Brown  served  as 
director  of  the  evening  college  from  1951 
until  1961.  He  has  been  director  of  the 
department  of  adult  services  since  1961. 

At  the  urging  of  Dr.  G.  W.  C.  Brown, 
a  conference  for  college  presidents  and 
deans  was  held  in  Norfolk  in  May  1957. 
The  key  target  of  this  conference,  spon- 
sored by  the  center  for  the  study  of  lib- 
eral education  for  adults,  was  to  find 
ways  in  which  the  predominantly  Negro 
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college  could  assume  a  leadership  role 
to  help  .>olve  the  problems  of  the  Negro 
people.  Following  the  Norfolk  meeting. 
this  same  group  met  at  the  center  and 
esiabh.shfd  a  joint  committee  on  univer- 
sity adu.t  education,  with  the  center 
servmg  as  secretariat. 

Dr.  Brown  was  born  in  Richmond.  Va  . 
and  recfived  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
fron.  Virginia  Union  University  there  In 
1917.  He  received  a  master's  degiec  from 
Columbia  University  in  1945.  and  holds 
professional  diplomas  in  adult  education 
and  audiovisual  instruction  both  from 
Columbi-T.  and  one  in  human  relations 
from  New  York  University.  In  1950.  he 
w.i.s  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  hu- 
mane letters  degree  from  his  alma  mater. 
ViiRinia  Union 

Dr.  Blown  represents  an  example  of 
responsible  community  leadership,  the 
typt-  of  leadership  that  long  ago  foresaw 
the  needs  and  problems  many  metropoli- 
tan areas  throughout  the  United  States 
are  now  trying  to  meet  and  to  solve  We 
are  Kratpful  for  his  contribution  and 
wish  hini  w.'!! 


BOUVIA   MAKKS   SOME   PROGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. May  21,  1967.  rhe  Washington  Post 
pnnted  a  story  about  Bolivia,  entitled. 
"Bolivia  Makes  Some  Progress"  The 
stjry  was  written  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Goshko.  V.  ho  was  the  Washington  Post 
forewn  service  correspondent  In  Latin 
Am>  rica. 

This  particular  story,  written  by  Mr 
Goshko  from  Bolivia,  is  a  very  penetrat- 
ing? one  I  was  particularly  Interested  in 
It  becau.-e  of  my  chairman5hip  of  the 
Senate  Subcommif.re  of  the  Senate  For- 
ei.;n  Rolation>  Committee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs.  Ln  the  past.  Mr. 
G^snko  has  written  some  stones  about 
Bolhia  which  set  forth  some  negative 
f.ndipgs  on  his  part  in  regard  to  some 
of  his  observations  in  Bolivia.  However. 
this  particular  story  showed  that  Mr. 
G'jshko  believes  that  some  steady  prog- 
ress IS  bfu'i  made  In  Bolivia  on  both  the 
econom  c  and  political  fronts  For  ex- 
ample, he  starts  out  the  story  by  writing; 

The  re.ent  furor  cajsed  by  the  discovery 
of  a  fledgling  Communist  guerrUla  movement 
hTp  has  tended  to  draw  .'ittentioii  away  from 
.inother  more  upbeat  side  of  the  Bo:ivtan 
storv 

This  Is  ihe  reioid  of  modest  but  nonethe- 
less solid  economic  progresj  that  h.-is  been  re- 
curded  here  over  the  past  few  ye.irs 

Although  this  land-locked  Andean  country 
rem.^ms  t.ne  poorest  and  most  iinderdevel- 
ofH-d  p.irt  of  a  poor  and  underdeveloped  con- 
tinent, it  has  still  come  a  long  way  from 
tho«e  days  less  than  a  decade  ago  when  mas- 
sive infusions  of  U  S.  aid  were  required  Just 
to  iveep  the  government  functioning. 

The  change  began  late  m  1964  when  a  mili- 
tary coup  overthrew  the  government  of  the 
National  Revolutionary  Movement  (MNR) 
which  during  the  preceding  12  years  had 
attempted  to  carry  through  a  far-reaching 
social  and  economic  revolution  on  behalf  of 
Bolivia's  Impoverished  Indian  masses 

.Since  then,  the  military,  which  has  l)ecome 
the  dominant  political  force  here — both 
through  Its  post-coup  period  of  Junta  rule 
and  Its  present  Influence  on  President  Rene 
Barrlentos  Ortuno — has  insisted  that  Its  aim 
Is  to  preserve  and  c:irry  on  the  alms  of  the 
revolution  \v.A  while  there  are  many  In- 
cluding the  ousted  MNR  leaders  who  would 
quarrel    bitterly    with    this    contention,    the 


military  has  let  stand  all  the  basic  changes 
introduced  Into  Bolivian  life  by  the  MNR. 

Mr.  Goshko  goes  on  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Barrlentos  administra- 
tion has  stressed  a  retrenchment  of  Bo- 
livia's economic  program  which  has  re- 
sulted in  work  force  reductions,  wage 
holddowns.  crackdowns  on  thievery  and 
the  Introduction  of  automation  and  the 
adoption  of  many  efllcicncy  procedures, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  Bolivia's  tin  mines.  As  a  result  of 
the  reform  policies  of  the  Barrlentos  ad- 
ministration, nationalized  Bolivian  tin 
mines  are  at  long  last  in  the  black  and 
last  year  paid  the  Government  a  royalty 
or  $4  million. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Barrlentos  ad- 
ministration has  encouraged  the  expan- 
sion of  the  private  ownership  of  Us  min- 
ing industry  with  the  result  that  about 
one-third  of  the  mining  sector  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr  Goshko  calls  attention  to  other  ex- 
amples of  economic  progress  that  are 
being  made  under  the  Barrlentos  admin- 
istration. 

I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bolivia    Makes    Some    Prucrcss 
(By  John  M.  Ooehko) 

La  Paz.—  The  recent  furor  caused  by  the 
dl'covery  of  a  fledgling  rnrrununist  guerrilla 
movement  here  has  tended  to  dr.iw  attention 
away  from  another  more  upbeat  side  of  the 
Bolivian  story. 

This  Is  the  record  of  modest  but  nonethe- 
1"?*8  solid  economic  progress  that  has  been 
recorded  here  over  the  past  few  years. 

AHhovigh  this  Ijwid-iocked  Andean  country 
remains  the  poorest  and  moot  underdevel- 
oped part  of  a  poor  and  underdeveloped  con- 
tinent. It  has  still  come  a  long  way  from 
the  e  days  le«s  than  a  decade  ago  when  m.^s- 
slve  infusions  of  US.  aid  were  required  Just 
to  keep  the  government  functioning. 

The  change  began  late  in  1964  when  a 
military  coup  overthrew  the  government 
of  the  National  Revolutionary  Movement 
iMNRi.  v.hlch  during  the  preceding  12  years 
had  attempted  to  carry  through  a  far-reach- 
ing social  and  economic  revolution  on  behalf 
of  Bolivia's  impoverished  Indian  masses. 

Since  then,  the  military,  which  has  be- 
come the  dominant  political  force  here — 
both  through  Iti  post-coup  period  of  Junta 
rule  and  its  present  influence  on  President 
Rene  B.irrientos  Ortuno — has  Insisted  that 
Its  a'.m  is  to  preserve  and  carry  on  the  aims 
of  the  revolution.  And  while  there  are  many 
including  the  ousted  MNR  leaders  who  would 
quarrel  bitterly  with  this  contention,  the 
military  has  let  stand  all  the  basic  changes 
introduced  into  Bollvl.-.n  life  by  the  MNR. 

The  difference  has  been  made  by  the  will- 
ingness of  Barrlentos  and  his  military  back- 
ers t^  break  with  the  frequently  dogmatic 
attitudes  of  the  MNR  and  take  a  more  prag- 
matic and  realistic  approach  to  economic 
problems  This  has  been  nowhere  so  evident 
AS  in  the  present  government's  management 
of  the  tin  mines  that  are  at  once  the  source 
of  Bolivia's  principal  resource  and  Its  big- 
gest troubles. 

Nationalized  by  the  MNR  In  the  most  emo- 
tionally symbolic  act  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  the  mines  were  to  become  a  liability 
that  threatened  to  bleed  Bolivia  into  total 
bankruptcy  Faced  with  the  necessity  of  pla- 
cating the  tin  miners  forming  an  Important 
element  of  its  support,  the  MNR  government 
condoned  all  manner  of  featherbeddlng  and 
other    practices    that    sent    the    production 


costs  of  Bolivian  tin  soaring  above  the  de- 
pressed prices  being  paid  for  it  on  the  world 
market 

.Ml  this  began  to  change  In  1965  when  the 
Junta,  then  Jointly  led  by  Barrlentos  and 
Army  commander  Alfredo  Ovando  Candia, 
determined  to  put  into  effect  the  retrench- 
ment program  that  had  been  beyond  the 
power  of  the  MNR. 

The  methods  of  retrenchment — work-force 
reductions,  wa?e  holddowns.  crackdowns  on 
thievery  and  the  Introduction  of  automation 
and  other  efficiency  procedures — are  still  bit- 
terly resented  by  the  miners  But  they  did 
enable  COMIBOL,  the  government  agency 
operating  the  nationalized  mines,  to  reduce 
Its  production  costs  from  81.80  a  pound  to 
$1.40 

Since  this  falls  below  the  prices  lately  com- 
manded by  tin  (currently  $1.50  a  pound  after 
hitting  a  high  of  $180  a  few  months  ago). 
COMIBOL  last  year  did  what  would  have 
been  considered  impossible  only  a  short  time 
ago,  it  showed  a  small  profit  that  allowed  It 
to  pay  the  government  S4  million  In 
royalties. 

More  importantly,  COMIBOL's  new  self- 
sufficient  status  has  enabled  it  to  give  up 
the  huge  government  subsidies  formerly  re- 
quired  to  cover  Its  losses 

In  another  exercise  of  pragmatism,  the 
Barrlentos  government  also  has  broken  with 
the  central  planning  and  ownership  mental- 
ity so  prevalent  during  the  MNR  period  to 
encourage  expansion  of  that  one-third  of 
the  mining  sector  still  In  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Two  private  projects  In  particular  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  big  impact  in  terms  of  in- 
creasing employment  and  bringing  a  new 
flow  of  money  Into  the  economy.  One.  a  tin 
dredging  operation  near  Oruro  financed  by 
W.  R.  Grace  and  the  Chase  Manhatt.in  Bank, 
will  be  able  to  produce  about  3000  tons  of 
tin  annually.  The  other,  a  Joint  venture  of 
Phillips  Bros  and  tJ.S.  Steel,  will  activate 
the  Matllde  Mine  for  large-scale  production 
of  lead  and  zinc. 

The  government's  hopes  of  lessening  Its 
dependence  on  tin  also  have  been  brightened 
by  the  Increasingly  healthy  growth  of  Bo- 
livia's young  petroleum  industry.  The  Gulf 
Oil  Co.  Is  now  exporting  about  25.000  bar- 
rels a  day  and  could  produce  even  more  were 
It  not  for  the  limited  storage  facilities  at 
Anca.  the  Chilean  freeport  on  the  Pacific 
through   which   most   Bolivian   exports   pass. 

Bright  as  this  picture  Is.  however.  It  only 
serves  to  emphasize  how  far  a  road  Bolivia 
still  must  travel  to  overcome  its  economic 
backwardness.  Industry,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional cement  or  plastics  plant.  Is  still  barely 
beyond  the  handicrafts  stage.  The  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  cf  most  consumer  goods 
Is  still  Influenced  to  a  fantastic  degree  by 
the  large.  Illegal  and  Inefficient  contraband 
trade. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Goshko  concludes  his  article  by  pointing 
out- 

Bright  as  this  picture  is,  however.  It  only 
serves  to  emphasize  how  far  a  road  Boll\'la 
still  must  travel  to  overcome  Its  economic 
backwardness.  Industry,  except  for  an  oc- 
casional cement  or  plastics  plant,  is  still 
barely  beyond  the  handicrafts  stnge.  The  dis- 
tribution and  marketing  of  most  consumer 
goods  Is  Etlll  Influenced  to  a  fantastic  degree 
by  the  large.  Illegal  and  Inefficient  contra- 
band trade. 

I  have  been  v.'atching  with  great  inter- 
est the  economic  and  political  develop- 
ments m  Bolivia  because  when  President 
Barrlentos  was  in  the  United  States.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  him 
and  his  Ambassador  Julio  Sanjines- 
Goytia.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  enter- 
tain serious  reservations  about  Rovern- 
ment  takeovers  in  Latin  .-America  by  men 
who  come  out  of  the  military  class.  I  was 
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very  favorably  impressed  with  both 
President  Barrlentos  and  his  Ambassa- 
dor Julio  Sanjines-Goytia.  because  both 
of  these  mtn  have  a  military  background. 
However,  tliey  impressed  me  as  men  who 
were  civilians  at  heart  in  connection  with 
their  individual  philosophies  in  regard  to 
the  need  of  developing  a  strong  civilian 
form  of  government  in  Bolivia  within 
which  democratic  guarantees  of  constitu- 
tionalism would  be  developed,  strength- 
ened and  maintained.  Both  of  these 
Bolivians  come,  as  we  frequently  say  in 
the  United  States,  from  people  of  the  soil. 
They  are  not  the  sons  of  either  military 
or  landed  oligarchs  as  is  the  case  among 
military  leaders  in  so  many  other  parts 
of  Latin  America. 

The  pro!:;ress  that  Bolivia  is  making 
under  the  Barrlentos  administration  is 
very  encoura^in.u'.  and  I  think  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  Bolivia.  It  is  true 
that  Bolivia  is  being  victimized  by  some 
guerrilla  activities  which  are  probably 
Communist  oriented.  But  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  thus  far  about  the 
administrative  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment is  that  although  it  is  determined 
to  cari-y  out  the  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities which  it  owes  to  the  people  of 
Bolivia,  it  does  not  indicate  any  tendency 
to  resort  to  dictatorial  or  tyrannical  pro- 
cedures of  suppression  of  civil  liberties. 

It  is  my  information  gathered  from 
rcspon.'-ible  advisers  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment that  substantial  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  direction  of  economic  and 
political  stability  in  Bolivia,  as  indicated 
bv  Mr.  Goshko's  article. 


SENIOR    CITIZENS    DAY   AT   SHRUB 
OAK.  N.Y. 

Mr.  KE:nNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  May  5.  1967.  the  Lakeland 
Senior  High  School  of  Shiaib  Oak,  N.Y., 
held  a  Senior  Citizens'  Day  to  commemo- 
rate Senior  Citizens  Month.  Tliis  marked 
the  second  straight  year  that  such  a  day 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  history  de- 
partment of  the  high  school  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Senior  Citizens  Club  of 
Cromi}ond. 

The  discussions  between  the  high 
school  students  and  their  guests  ranged 
from  current  national  problems  to  the 
difficulties  of  maintaining  lines  of  com- 
munication between  different  genera- 
tions. When  the  day  had  ended.  I  think 
that  all  the  participants  felt  they  had 
obtained  a  great  number  of  new  and  in- 
teresting insights  into  the  difficulties 
faced  by  the  young  and  elderly  alike. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  such  meetings 
as  the  one  sponsored  by  Lakeland  Senior 
High  School  can  only  be  useful.  They 
help  the  young  grow  a  little  older  and 
wiser  and  they  insure  that  the  elderly 
will  retain  their  youthful  exuberance. 
Lakeland  High  School  and  the  senior 
citizens  of  Crompond  should  be  com- 
mended for  establishing  such  a  program 
to  foster  interchange  of  thoughts  and 
knowledge. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  press  releases  issued 
by  the  Lakeland  Senior  High  School  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  press 


releases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senior    CrrizENS"    Day    .\t    Lakeland    High 
School,    M.\y    5,    1967 

"Why  should  older  people  complain  about 
short  skirts  worn  by  teenagers  today?  Or 
about  'wild'  teen  dances?  Didn't  you  have  a 
'swinging'  time  in  the  20's  with  short  skirts, 
wild  parties,  and  zany  dances?" 

Thus  went  the  exchange  between  a  Lake- 
land High  School  senior  in  Room  205  at  the 
high  school  today  as  she  questioned  one  of 
the  Senior  Citizens  visiting  her  classes. 

Today  was  Senior  Citizen's  Day  at  the 
school  and  seventeen  of  the  "older  "  citizens 
from  the  Lakeland  community  and  s'arround- 
Ing  areas  appeared  in  the  twelfth  grade 
American  history  sections.  Mr.  Paul  Leith. 
President  of  the  Senior  Citizens'  Club  of 
Crompond,  worked  out  the  visitation  in  co- 
operation with  staff  members  Mr.  Michael 
Lane,  Mr.  James  Walker,  Mrs.  Julia  Bradley. 
Mr.  Roland  O'Neal,  and  the  principal,  Mr. 
Merritt  Lindsey. 

"I  think  seniors  In  high  school  are  old 
enough  to  decide  for  themselves  as  to  the 
length  of  skirts,"  said  one  of  the  visiting 
ladies. 

When  asked  what  type  of  life  a  retired  per- 
son led,  Mr.  David  Gordon  noted  that  he 
was  on  the  go  from  slightly  after  6  a.m.  to 
11  p.m.  Several  of  the  seniors  were  amazed 
at  the  vitality  of  their  guests,  a  point  that 
v/as  re-enforced  when  Mr.  Leith  remarked 
"you  can  be  70  years  young,  or  40  years  old." 

The  graduating  class  was  challenged  to 
review  the  stereotypes  of  what  it  means  to 
be  elderly  and  to  face  the  candor  of  several 
Senior  Citizens.  Mrs.  Chester  Rick  aslced  her 
youthful  hosts  not  to  be  set  in  their  ways. 
but  to  be  active  in  community  affairs,  "so 
you  won't  leave  the  world  with  as  many  of 
the  problems  as  you've  inherited  from  us." 

In  evaluating  the  second  anniial  Senior 
Citizens'  Day  at  Lakeland,  Mr.  Paul  Leith 
observed  that  "there  was  great  interest  dis- 
played in  all  classes  by  both  students  and 
Senior  Citizens.  The  history  department  is 
to  be  praised  highly  for  arranging  this  Senior 
Citizens  Day.  I  hope  that  otlier  school  dis- 
tricts win  establish  a  similar  discussion  next 
May  during  Senior  Citizens'  month." 

Mrs.  Paul  Leith,  Secretary  of  the  Senior 
Citizens'  Club  of  Crompond.  concluded  that 
she  "was  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  stu- 
dents' understanding  of  the  problems  of  older 
people." 

Approximately  200  students  participated  in 
the  program  with  the  17  Senior  Citizens. 
Miss  Eleanor  Coccocla.  Chairman  of  the 
Homemaklng  Department,  served  coffee  and 
cake  to  the  guests  between  classes  with  the 
assistance  of  students  In  the  home  economics 
courses.  Those  Senior  Citizens  in  attendance 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Leith.  Mrs.  Chester 
Rick.  Mr.  David  Gordon,  Mrs.  William  Vul- 
can, Mr.  Louis  Levy,  Mrs.  Mary  Slater.  Mr. 
Philip  Shlndelman,  Mr.  Joseph  Rincione. 
Mrs.  Lee  Shankman.  Mr.  Charles  Terr.  Mrs. 
Charles,  Mrs.  John  Baluff.  Mr.  Max  Halpern, 
President  of  Mahopac  Seniors,  Mrs.  Max  Hel- 
pern,  Mr.  Lee  Shankman. 


a  dozen  senior  citizens  will  participate  In 
the  exchange  of  views  about  old  and  young. 
A  mimeographed  fiVe-page  outline  prepared 
by  Mr,  Leith  will  be  given  as  background 
material  to  each  student  and  visiting  senior 
citi.^en  prior  to  May  5th. 

This  IS  the  second  year  for  such  an  observ- 
ance. Last  year  a  simiUir  discussion  took 
place  on  May  24th  in  ten  12th  grade  history 
classes,  with  splendid  results.  Congressman 
Richard  L.  Ottinger  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  20.  1966  news  stories 
on  the  discussion  from  tiie  Peekskill  Evening 
Star  and  the  Patent  Trader.  Tiie  Congress- 
man called  it  "one  of  tlie  niost  unique  ob- 
servances of  Senior  Citizens  Month  through- 
out the  tJnited  States"  and  "a  highly  suc- 
cessful program." 

On  the  morning  of  May  5th,  discussions 
will  take  place  in  two  classes  from  8:02- 
8:44:  three  classes  from  10:20-11:02;  and 
one  class  from  11:40-12:20.  In  the  afternoon, 
owQ  class  from  1:08-1:50;  and  one  class  from 
1:54-2:36. 

Any  senior  citizens,  retired  or  employed, 
whether  or  not  they  be  members  of  the 
Crompond  Club,  who  wish  to  participate  or 
attend,  should  contract  Mr.  Paul  Leith  at 
LA  8-9549. 

Mr.  Roland  Faucher. 


[Pressrelease,  April  11,  1967] 
"What  Can  Teenagers  Look  Forward  To 
by  the  year  2000?  What  is  Old?  How  can  we 
close  the  gap  between  the  Young  and  Old?  " 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  will 
form  the  basis  of  discussion  in  nine  twelfth 
grade  American  history  classes  on  Friday, 
May  5th  at  the  Lakeland  High  School  be- 
tween students  and  senior  citizens.  The  dis- 
cussion is  being  held  in  recognition  of  na- 
tional Senior  Citizens  Month. 

Mr.  Paul  Leith,  President  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  Club  of  Crompond,  and  the  Lake- 
land teachers,  Mrs.  Julia  Bradley.  Mr. 
Michael  Lane  and  Mr.  James  Walker,  are 
working  out  the  details  for  the  visit  by 
senior  cltlaens.  Over  200  ■tud«nt«  and  about 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON'S      LEADER- 
SHIP IN  INTERNATIONAL  EXPORTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  had  the  honor  to  attend  a 
White  House  ceremony  that  paid  trib- 
ute to  10  outstanding  American  business 
concerns.  Each  of  these  companies  re- 
ceived the  Presidential  "E"  Award  for 
their  achievements  in  export  expansion. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  Lrilco 
Oil  Tools,  Inc.,  of  Midland,  Tex.,  was  one 
of  the  recipients  of  this  award. 

As  a  member  for  7  years  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  need  to  expand  world  trade. 
And  I  was  delighted  by  President  John- 
son's announcement  at  this  ceremony 
that  he  is  asking  our  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  the  Balance  of  Payments  to  begin  a 
new.  far-ranging  study  of  the  overall 
export  situation. 

The  President  has  C  early  demon- 
strated his  eagerness  to  greatly  expand 
American  exports  on  the  world  market. 
He  noted  that  last  year  U.S.  merchan- 
dise exports  totaled  more  than  S29  bil- 
lion— a   50-percent   increase  since   1960. 

I  think  we  have  good  reason  to  belie,ve 
that  under  President  Johnson's  leader- 
ship American  exports  will  enjoy  a  new 
era  of  accomplishment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  remarks  at  the  "E" 
awards  ceremony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.-s: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  "E" 
Awards  Ceremony,  May  23,  1967 

It  has  been  said  that  the  road  to  trust  be- 
tween nations  passes  through  the  market 
place. 

Today  we  honor  ten  American  companies 
whose  world-wide  efforts  are  helping  to  prove 
that  observation. 

By  developing  new  markets  for  American 
products,  gentlemen,  you  have  served  your 
country  well.  You  have  advanced  your  own 
profits — and  you  have  furthered  the  cause 
of  international  cooperation.  That  Is  "en- 
lightened self-interest"  at  its  best. 
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This  ceremony  takes  place  during  World 
Trade  Week  when  we  affirm  some  some  basic 
principles  of  our  economic  and  foreign  policy. 

We  believe  In  expanding  world  tmde. 

We  know  It  speeds  the  pace  of  economic 
pro«fresa 

It  promises  a  better  life  for  all  men. 

And  it  sustains  our  greatest  hope — the 
hope  for  peace 

Last  year,  two-way  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  our  free  Asian  partners 
amounted  to  $13  billion  Certainly  that  Is 
good  business — and  good  International 
policy 

Today  we  are  seeking  to  bury  ancient  dif- 
ferences— to  achieve  better  relations  among 
all  nations  Part  of  that  search  Is  our  effort 
to  build  new  bridges  between  East  and  West. 

The  Row  of  peaceful  conimerce  across 
those  bridges  can  bring  lasting  benefits  to 
both  sides. 

The  barriers  which  fell  at  Oeneva  last 
week  clear  the  way  for  great  advances  In  mu- 
tual trade  The  Kennedy  Round  opens  a  new 
era  of  world  commerce. 

We  are  entering  that  new  era  with  a  good 
record  In  export  expansion. 

Last  year.  U  S  merchandise  exports  soared 
to  more  than  *29  billion.  That  Is  a  afty 
percent  Increase  since  1960. 

Unfonunately.  we  have  not  achieved  the 
balance-of-puyments  gains  we  hoped  this 
expansion  would  bring  Imports  have  grown 
more  rapidly  than  exports. 

That  Is  a  problem  we  are  determined  to 
overcome. 

The  way  to  solve  It  Is  not  to  limit  Imports. 
Rather,  we  should  dedicate  ourselves  to  In- 
creased exports. 

To  accomplish  that  end,  I  am  asking  our 
new  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr  Trowbridge, 
and  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Balance 
of  Payments  to  undertake  a  far  ranging 
export  study. 

Specifically.  I  am  asking  for  their  advice 
on  these  questions: 

Should  we  increase  U.3.  trade  and  Indus- 
trial exhibitions  overseas? 

Should  we  open  new  trade  centers 
abroad?  Undertake  more  trade  missions  and 
mobile  trade  fairs'" 

Should  we  modify  our  export  flnanclng 
system  ? 

How  can  we  make  U.S.  Industry  more  ex- 
port-minded'' 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  John  R.  Klmberly 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Miner  for  the  reports  from 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Council. 
These  will  be  of  great  value  to  us. 

All  of  you  deserve  your  country's  gratitude. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  here  and  I  am 
proud  to  present  these  flags — the  8>Tnbols 
o-  your  achievement. 

Thank  you. 


RACIAL  DISORDER  AND  RIOTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  the 
Nation  ha^  become  greatly  concerned  In 
recent  month.s  about  the  Increasing  oc- 
currence of  racial  disorder  and  rlota  in 
many  partes  of  the  country,  and  they  Jus- 
tifiably are  dlsturl)ed  by  people  who  no 
about  the  countrj'  preaching  dl.^re.spect 
for  law  and  order  and  who  incite  people 
to  take  to  the  streets  and  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  this  irresponsi- 
bility seems  to  have  taken  hold  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  and  even  more 
tragic  Is  the  fact  that  very  often  these 
riots  have  resulted  in  deaths  of  policemen 
In  line  with  their  duty  of  attempting  to 
maintain  peace  and  enforce  the  law. 

There  appeared  m  the  May  22  edition 
of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
called  attention  to  irresponsible  so-called 


civil  rights  leaders  and  the  death  of  two 
policemen  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
pointed  out  that  responsible  Negro  voices 
were  heard  above  the  tumult  and  the 
shoutings. 

I  commend  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Riots  Leadchs 

So-called  "civil  righto  '  leaders  must  be 
dismayed  to  learn  that  all  American  Negroes 
are  not  so  Irresponsible,  nor  so  easily  duped, 
as    they   would    desperately   like   to   believe. 

An  Increasingly  loud  echo  of  the  responsi- 
ble Negro  voice  has  recently  followed  the 
shameful  apologists  for  rioters  wherever  civil 
riots  have  occurred. 

At  least  two  public  servants,  policemen  In 
Atlanta  and  Houston,  died  last  week  at  the 
hands  of  lawless  Negroes.  The  public  state- 
ments following  the  two  deaths  reveal  two 
distinct  voices  from  the  American  Negro 
public. 

Following  the  death  of  patrolman  Louis 
Kuba.  25.  on  the  campus  of  Texas  Southern 
University,  where  more  than  650  police  were 
needed  to  restore  order  and  nearly  600  stu- 
dents were  arrested  for  felony  rioting,  the  so. 
called  "civil  rights"  leaders  blamed  the  shoot- 
ing and  riots  on  "100  years  of  frustration." 

Following  the  death  of  Lt.  E.  B.  Mitchell 
Jr.,  shot  last  week  while  patrolling  alone 
In  a  squad  car,  Negro  leaders  started  a  fund 
for  his  widow  and  4-year-old  twin  daughters. 
Jesse  Hill,  co-chairman  of  the  Atlanta  Sum- 
mit Leadership  Conference,  sent  telegrams 
to  city  officials  saying  Negro  leaders  supi>ort 
efforts  to  prevent  recurrences  of  what  they 
called  heinous  acts. 

These  were  two  distinctly  different  voices — 
one  In  defense  of  the  defenders  of  public 
order,   the  other.  In  defense  of  civil  rioters. 

These  were  voices  from  two  distinctly  dif- 
ferent speakers:  One  was  the  voice  of  Negro 
leaders:  the  others,  of  merely  riots  leaders. 


ON  MEEnXCr  THE  NATION'S  NEED 
FOR  YOUNG  MEN  IN  MIUTAKY 
SERVICE 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
a  distinguished  group  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity scholars  led  by  Prof.  Tliomas  C. 
Schelling,  an  economist  and  defense 
analyst,  released  a  study  entitled  "On 
Meeting  the  Nation's  Need  for  Young 
Men  in  Military  Service."  This  group  of 
Harvard  faculty,  holding  widely  diver- 
gent views  on  military  and  forcii:n  policy, 
met  together  and  reached  a  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  main  policy  issues  in- 
volved in  our  military  manpower  pro- 
curement system. 

They  recommend  choice  by  lottery  as 
the  only  nondiscriminatory  means  of 
determining  who  will  serve.  Their  :>ug- 
gestion  of  a  lottery  in  which  young  men 
would  be  called  at  age  21  deserves  study 
and  thought  from  all  of  us.  Recently,  I 
recommended  a  lottery  at  age  21 — page 
12470,  CoNGRESsioN.u,  RECORD.  Howcver, 
the  Harvard  group's  proposal  merits  con- 
sideration as  a  further  refinement  of  this 
approach  The  Harvard  faculty  recom- 
mends that  in  order  to  permit  a  young 
man  greater  freedom  of  choice,  the  lot- 
tery should  take  place  in  his  19th  year, 
but  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  serve  until  age  21.  In  this  manner,  he 
would  have  a  good  idea  of  the  likelihood 
of  his  being  called  2  years  later,  and  he 
could  anticipate  his  service  by  electing 


to  be  drafted  at  age  19  or  20.  Young  men 
high  on  the  priority  of  call  would  be  on 
notice  that  2  years'  service  probably 
awaited  them  at  age  21,  and  a  strict  de- 
nial of  dependency  exemption  at  age  21 
would  not  then  Involve  significant  hard- 
ship. 

I  commend  this  report  to  my  col- 
leagues as  one  of  good  commonsensc. 
practicality  and  fairness  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Meeting  the  Nation's  Need  for  Youno 
Men  in  Military  Service 

Many  teachers  In  Anierlcan  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  concerned  about  the 
draft.  They  naturally  are,  not  only  because 
the  draft  Is  related  to  war  In  general  and  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  In  particular,  but  also 
because  the  draft  raises  some  fundamental 
questions  about  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship In  a  democracy  and  the  way  those  obli- 
gations are  divided  among  the  citizens.  More- 
over, most  of  the  students  we  teach,  and  even 
many  of  the  teachers  among  us,  are  quali- 
fied by  age,  health,  and  education,  to  perform 
military  service.  A  main  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent draft  is  that  It  singles  out  college  stu- 
dents, and  their  teachers,  as  a  group  especial- 
ly eligible  for  deferments;  we  are  bound  to 
be  concerned  with  the  wisdom  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

In  January  of  this  year  several  of  us  on  the 
Harvard  faculty,  all  holding  opinions  about 
the  draft  but  not  the  same  opinion,  dis- 
covered that  the  strength  of  our  opinions 
was  out  of  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  present  selective  service  system,  our  ac- 
quaintance with  alternatives,  and  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  Issues  raised  by  a  choice 
among  alternatives.  Holding  widely  differ- 
ent views  about  military  and  foreign  policy, 
and  especially  about  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
differing  greatly  in  the  emphasis  we  attached 
to  different  consequences  of  the  military 
manpKDwer  system,  we  wondered  whether  we 
could  arrive,  through  patient  exploration 
and  argument,  at  an  agreed  set  of  recom- 
mendations. We  knew  we  could  not  reach 
agreement  on  every  matter  of  principle  that 
would  arise;  we  hoped  we  could  re.ach  a^ee- 
ment  on  a  set  of  recommendations  compat- 
ible with  the  differing  premises  from  which 
we   approached   the  problem. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of 
Politics  In  the  John  P.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  a  faculty  study  group  was  or- 
ganized that  met  regularly  during  February, 
March,  and  .■\prll.  Comprising  a  dozen  mem- 
bers, mostly  faculty,  it  brought  together  not 
only  diverse  opinions  but  diverse  fields  as 
well — economics,  political  science,  law  and 
phlloeophy.  We  drew  on  materials  contained 
in  Congression;U  hearings,  in  the  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Conxml.sslon  on  Selec- 
tive Service,  and  In  other  studies  done  both 
inside  and  outside  of  government.  We  con- 
sidered many  alternatives,  each  In  the  light 
of  several  criteria — fairness  with  respect  to 
who  serves,  fairness  in  respect  to  conditions 
of  service,  efficiency  In  the  use  of  the  nation's 
nianfxjwer,  efficiency  In  t.he  u.se  of  military 
manpower  within  the  services,  the  Impact  on 
race  relations  and  on  education  and  poverty, 
the  Impacts  of  alternative  systems  on  p>oUtlcs 
and  on  policy-making,  the  .satisfaction  or 
resentment  of  those  rejected  and  those  se- 
lected, tbe  technical  workability  of  alterna- 
tive systems,  the  uncertainty  or  disruption 
in  the  lives  of  young  men,  the  career  oppor- 
tunities in  military  service,  and  matters  of 
conscience,  tradition,  and  law. 

We  still  differ  over  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
over  other  Issues  of  military  and  foreign 
policy.  We  still  differ  In  the  Importance  we 
attach  to  the  several  criteria  we  examined. 
We  still  differ  on  a  number  of  guesses  and 
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estimates  about  the  results  of  certain  policies 
for  which  the  evidence  is  scanty.  Somewhat 
to  our  surprise,  we  reached  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  main 
policy  issues. 

If  our  recommendations  carry  any  claim 
to  attention.  It  Is  not  because  we  were,  as 
Individuals,  specially  qualified  In  the  sub- 
ject nor  because  three  months  of  collective 
study  have  made  us  experts  on  military  man- 
power. Nor  Is  It  because  we  In  any  way  rep- 
resent Harvard  University  or  any  other 
organization,  governmental  or  private;  we 
represent  nobody  but  ourselves.  If  our  rec- 
ommendations carry  any  weight  It  Is  pre- 
cisely because  we  differ  In  our  politics.  In 
our  policy  preferences  and  In  our  profes- 
sional interests,  and  yet  these  recommenda- 
tions, after  our  three  months  of  wide  rang- 
ing discussion  and  argument,  appeal  to  us 
all. 

These  recommendations  are  addressed  to 
the  question,  how  should  the  government 
obtain  military-  manpower,  In  peace  and  in 
war,  when  the  number  of  men  In  service 
Is  not  expected  to  exceed  five  or  six  million 
men.  It  assumes  an  economy  not  char- 
acterized by  comprehensive  wartime  con- 
trols. Specifically,  we  are  talking  about  mili- 
tary manpower  when  the  supply  of  eligible 
young  men.  relative  to  military  needs,  raises 
the  question  posed  In  the  title  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Commission's  report,  "Who 
Serves  when  not  all  Serve?". 

These   are   our  recommendations. 

1.  All  young  men  whose  age,  mental  and 
physical  fitness,  and  educational  attainment 
qualify  them  for  military  duty  should  be 
equally  eligible  for  conscription.  Nobody 
needs  to  be  deferred  or  exempted  at  age  19 
or  20  on  grounds  that  his  career  plans  and 
educational  intentions  make  him  too  valu- 
able a  citizen  to  go  into  the  Army,  or  make 
It  a  national  Interest  that  his,  and  not 
others',  service  be  postponed  a  few  years.  The 
economic  benefits  of  discriminating  among 
young  men  are  modest,  and  largely  confined 
to  the  young  men  wno  benefit.  It  Is  even 
doubtful  whether.  In  the  interest  of  a  stu- 
dent's education  and  career,  the  best  time  to 
do  his  service  Is  aft«r  completion  of  college. 

2  If.  as  should  be  done,  specific  deferment 
of  students  Is  abolished,  or  comparable  post- 
ponement is  made  equally  available  to  all 
young  men,  the  number  of  men  eligible  will 
exceed  the  number  needed  by  the  military 
services.  The  means  of  determining  who 
senes  and  who  does  not  serve,  within  this 
eligible  group,  must  be  fair  and  non-dis- 
criminatory and  must  appear  fair  and  non- 
discriminatory both  to  those  who  are 
selected  and  to  those  who  are  not.  We  know 
of  nothing  but  a  random  process — a  "lot- 
tery"— that  will  meet  those  conditions.  We 
therefore  '-commend  choice  by  lottery. 

3.  Milltiiry  pay  should  be  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  attract,  in  the  absence  of  hostil- 
ities, at  least  two  and  one-half  million  men. 
There  Is  no  magic  In  this  figure.  It  corre- 
sponds to  what,  a  few  years  ago,  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  approximate  "peace- 
time" level  of  the  armed  forces,  less  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  that  we  believe  might 
be  replaced  by  civilian  employees  during  the 
coming  years.  Nobody  can  exactly  estimate 
the  pay  scale  required  to  reach  this  goal; 
but  pay  scales  must  be  set  with  some  goal 
in  mind,  and  this  should  be  the  goal.  In  time 
of  hostilities  the  additional  men  needed,  and 
any  short-fall  of  enlistments  below  this  goal, 
should  be  acquired  through  the  draft,  pref- 
erably by  lottery. 

4.  We  have  to  ask  young  men  to  do  our 
fighting  for  us.  Involuntarily  if  necessary;  we 
should  not  ask  the  same  young  men  to  pay 
our  taxes  for  us.  The  draft  should  not  be 
used  as  a  means  of  shifting  the  financial 
burden  of  war  or  preparedness  onto  the  same 
young  men  who  are  selected  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  risk  and  disrupted  careers.  The  "cost" 
of  attracting  2.5  or  2.75  million  enlistees  In 
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peace-time  Is  not  really  saved  when  we  draft 
men;  It  Is  merely  shifted.  In  the  form  of  lower 
wages,  from  taxpayers  to  the  men  in  the 
service.  Too  often  the  questions  of  fairness 
and  discrimination  are  confined  to  the  choice 
of  who  shall  serve,  with  little  attention  to 
how  we  might  shift  some  of  the  burdens  of 
service  from  those  who  serve  onto  tl:iose  who 
are  served.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  serve  be- 
cause we  are  too  old  or  because  we  are  other- 
wise not  selected,  should  be  careful  not  to 
use  the  draft  as  a  way  of  holding  military 
wages  down.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  man's  sense  of  duty  is  weakened, 
or  his  morale  undermined,  by  having  his  serv- 
ices appreciated  with  a  decent  wage.  Surely 
the  federal  minimum  wage  is  not  too  extrava- 
gant for  a  young  man  serving  in  the  army 
in  either  peace  or  war. 

5.  Most  of  the  Inequity  in  the  present  pay 
scale  for  draftees  could  be  eliminated,  and 
reasonable  pay  differentials  maintained 
among  servicemen,  with  pay  Increases  that 
would  total  between  $2  billion  and  $3  billion 
per  year.  We  recommend  such  increases  on 
grounds  of  fairness  and  in  the  belief  that  a 
democracy  with  a  GNP  of  over  half  a  tril- 
lion dollars,  and  with  Income-tax  rates  lower 
than  those  prevailing  before  Viet  Nam,  has 
no  compelling  need  to  use  conscription  to 
keep  military  wages  down.  Official  estimates 
of  the  likely  cost  of  achieving  a  volunteer 
force  of  about  2.7  million  men  in  peacetime 
appear  to  us  somewhat  exaggerated;  pay  in- 
creases on  the  scale  we  recommend  shotild 
have  an  appreciable  effect  on  enlistments.  If 
so,  the  net  cost  will  be  reduced  through  re- 
ductions In  training  and  other  expenses  as- 
sociated with  the  higher  turnover  of  drafted 
men. 

6.  Paying  young  men  more  nearly  what 
they  are  worth  in  the  civilian  economy  can 
have  other  benefits,  through  a  better  ap- 
preciation within  the  military  services  that 
drafted  men  are  not  cheap  resources.  An 
energetic  and  continuous  effort  should  be 
m.ade  to  replace  uniformed  men  with  civil- 
ian employees,  male  and  female,  in  all  of 
those  tasks  in  which  the  discipline,  the  tra- 
ditions, and  the  other  qualities  associated 
with  uniformed  armed  forces,  are  not  es- 
sential. This  may  cost  more;  if  so.  we  have 
been  using  the  draft  to  save  ourselves  money 
by  putting  civilians  in  uniform. 

7.  The  Reserves  and  National  Guard  should 
be  considered  ready,  and  should  actually  be 
ready,  to  serve  in  an  emergency.  If,  however, 
as  recent  experience  suggests,  they  are  either 
not  ready  or  not  available  for  a  war  on  the 
scale  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  worth  of 
continuing  the  present  reserve  and  National 
Guard  system  ought  to  be  brought  into  ques- 
tion. 

8.  Military  service  is  national  service,  not 
service  to  a  state  or  locality.  Eligible  young 
men  ought  to  be  equally  vulnerable  to  se- 
lection, no  mater  what  state  they  reside  In. 
Randomized  selection  should  be  designed  to 
achieve  this  and  should  not  be  based  on  state 
quotas. 

9.  A  lottery  can  be  designed  that,  without 
becoming  too  complicated,  permits  a  young 
man  some  freedom  of  choice  in  the  year 
that  he  chooses  to  serve.  Such  freedom  of 
choice  should  be  equally  available  to  all 
young  men.  One  workable  arrangement 
would  be  to  call  young  men  In  their  twenty- 
first  year  In  an  order  of  call  determined  by 
lottery,  but  with  the  lottery  taking  place  In 
the  young  man's  nineteenth  year.  At  age 
nineteen  a  young  man  would  have  a  good 
Idea  of  the  likelihood  of  his  being  called  two 
years  later,  and  could  anticipate  his  service 
by  electing  to  be  drafted  at  age  nineteen  or 
twenty.  A  longer  period  of  choice  might  have 
the  unhealthful  effect  of  inducing  young 
men  to  speculate  unduly  on  changes  In  the 
prospects  for  war  and  pyeace  or  even  for 
changes  In  the  draft  law.  Young  men  high  In 
the  priority  of  call  would  be  on  notice  that 
two   years'    service   probably    awaited    them 


at  age  twenty-one,  and  a  strict  denial  of 
dependency  exemption  at  age  twenty-one 
would  not  then  involve  significant  hard- 
sWp.  This  arrangement  would  substantially 
eliminate  the  issue  of  college-student  de- 
ferment; and  It  would  benefit  the  college 
student  by  letting  him  know  at  age  nine- 
teen the  likelihood  that  he  would  be  called 
at  twenty-cne,  so  that  he  could  make  his 
own  choice  whether  to  complete  college  be- 
fore or  after  military  service. 

10.  If,  contrary  to  what  we  believe  best, 
college  students  are  deferred  and  others  not, 
college  students  should  become,  upon  gradu- 
ation, equally  vulnerable  to  the  draft  along 
uith  younger  men  who  are  not  deferred.  Ex- 
ceptions should  be  made  only  for  medical 
students,  officer  candidates,  and  others  whose 
choice  of  career  makes  them  more  liable  to 
military  service,  not  less  liable,  than  others. 
If  college  students  are  not  permitted — and 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  avoid 
eventual  liability  for  military  service,  the 
supply  of  eligible  young  men  will  exceed  the 
military  demand  for  them  about  as  much  as 
if  nobody  were  deferred.  Thus  the  need  re- 
mains for  a  randomized  selection  process  to 
determine  who  shall  serve. 

11.  The  pay  structure  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices should  be  continually  rationalized  to  im- 
prove efficiency,  to  provide  stronger  incen- 
tives to  remain  in  service  and  thus  to  reduce 
training  costs  and  to  preserve  the  skills  cre- 
ated by  both  experience  and  training,  to 
achieve  the  best  allocations  of  skills  and 
qualities  among  and  within  the  services,  and 
to  avoid  w.asting  military  manpower  on  Jobs 
that  civilians  or  civilian  contractors  can  do. 

12.  Increased  pay.  along  the  lines  we  recom- 
mend, should  Increase  the  number  of  men 
who  enlist  under  the  present  physical  and 
mental  standards.  There  is  a  natural  tend- 
ency, and  a  commendable  one.  for  the  armed 
services  to  want  the  highest  quality  person- 
nel they  can  get;  and  with  higher  pay  they 
would  be  able,  and  might  be  tempted,  to  raise 
standards  of  acceptance  rather  than  to  admit 
a  larger  number  of  enlistees.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  reliance  on  the  draft  and  to 
spread  the  opportunities  for  service  as  widely 
among  the  population  as  is  consistent  with 
military  needs,  standards  of  acceptance 
should  be  kept  at  present  levels  and  the  full 
effect  of  higher  pay  should  be  allowed  to 
reflect  itself  in  the  number  of  enlistees. 

13.  We  recommend  the  re-examination  by 
the  federal  government  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  G  I.  benefits  and  Veterans'  pensions 
and  preferences,  state  as  well  as  federal. 
There  Is  some  tendency,  especially  because 
state  and  federal  efforts  are  poorly  coordi- 
nated, for  benefits  to  be  haphazardly  related 
to  civil  service  preference,  to  Income  and 
property  taxes,  and  to  the  state  a  man  resides 
In.  The  consequences,  in  both  equity  and 
economic  efHclency,  are  not  guaranteed  to 
be  favorable.  What  we  have  is  a  system  of 
partially  deferred  compensation,  often 
on  a  contingent  basis,  that  makes  less  sense 
altogether  than  each  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation makes  by  itself. 

Graham  Allison,  Jr.,  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  Steven  L.  Canby, 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment: Jack  W.  Carlson,  economist, 
Washington,  D.C.;  John  T.  Dunlop, 
Professor  of  Economics;  Charles  Fried, 
Professor  of  Law;  Robert  E.  Herzsteln, 
attorney,  Washington,  D.C.;  Samuel 
P.  Huntington,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment; Stephen  A.  Marglin,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics;  John  Rawla 
Professor  of  Philosophy;  Gerald  D. 
Rosenthal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics; Henry  Rosovsky,  Professor  of 
Economics;  Thomas  C.  Schelling,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics;  Lester  C.  Thurow, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics;  Rob- 
ert V.  Zupkls,  Graduate  School  of  Arte 
and  Sciences. 
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EDITORIAL  PROJECTS  FOR 

EUUCAT  If  )N- 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Portland  in  March  1967  in  Its 
alumni  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  presented 
a  report  prepared  by  a  distinguished 
council  of  educators  who  collectively 
comprise  Editorial  Projects  for  Educa- 
tion, a  nonprofit  organization  assi^ciated 
with  the  American  Alumni  Council. 

Because  this  report  di.scusses  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  American  higher 
education  community  and  the  Federal 
Government  with  clarity  and  wit.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  therefor  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lite  Wfth  Unci-b 

What  would  happen  if  all  the  Federal  dol- 
lars now  «  ling  to  America's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities xere  suddenly  withdrawn'' 

The  president  of  one  university  pondered 
the  que.stion  briefly,  then  replied:  •Well,  first, 
there  'Aould  be  this  very  loud  sucking  sound." 

Indeed  there  would.  It  would  be  heard 
frcm  Berkeley's  gates  to  Harvard's  yard,  from 
Colby.  M.ilne.  to  KUgore,  Texas.  And  in  Its 
wake  would  come  shock  waves  that  would 
rock  the  entire  establishment  of  American 
higher  education. 

N'j  Institution  of  higher  learning,  regard- 
less of  Us  size  or  remoteness  from  Washing- 
ton, can  escape  the  Impact  of  the  Federal 
government's  involvement  In  higher  educa- 
tion Of  the  2.200  institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  the  United  States,  about  1.800 
participate  In  one  or  more  Federally  sup- 
ported or  sponsored  programs.  (Even  an  Insti- 
tution which  receives  no  Federal  dollars  Is 
aSected — for  it  must  compete  for  faculty, 
students,  and  private  dollars  with  the  insti- 
tutions that  do  receive  Federal  funds  for  such 
things.) 

Hence,  .although  hardly  anyone  seriously 
believes  that  Federal  spending  on  the  campus 
Is  going  to  stop  or  even  decrease  significantly, 
the  possibility,  however  remote,  is  enough  to 
send  shivers  down  the  nation's  academic 
backbone  Colleges  and  universities  operate 
on  such  tight  budgets  that  even  a  relatively 
slight  ebb  In  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  could 
be  serlou.s.  The  fiscal  belt-tightening  In 
Washington,  caused  by  the  wax  in  Vietnam 
and  the  threat  of  inflation,  has  already 
brought  a  financial  squeeze  to  some  institu- 
tions 

A  look  at  what  would  happen  If  all  Fed- 
eral do'.;  .rs  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
colleges  and  universities  may  be  an  exercise 
in  the  absurd,  but  It  dramatizes  the  dept.'i 
of  government   involvement. 

The  nation's  undergraduates  would  lose 
more  than  800.000  scholarships,  loans,  and 
work-study  grants,  amounting  to  well  over 
$300  million 

Colleges  and  universities  would  lose  some 
$2  billion  which  now  supports  research  on 
the  campuses  Consequently  some  50  per 
cent  of  America's  science  faculty  members 
would  be  without  support  for  their  research. 
They  would  lose  the  summer  salaries  which 
they  have  come  to  depend  on — and,  in  some 
cases,  they  would  lose  part  of  their  salaries 
for  the  other  nine  months,  as  well 

The  big  government-owned  research  labo- 
ratories which  several  universities  operate 
under  contract  would  be  closed  Although 
this  might  end  some  management  head.-iches 
for  the  universities.  It  would  also  deprive 
thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers  of  em- 
ployment and  the  institutions  of  several 
million  dollars  In  overhead  reimbursements 
and  fees. 


The  newly  established  Natlunal  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Humanities — for  which 
faculties  have  waited  for  years — would  col- 
lapse before  its  first  grants  were  spent. 

Planned  or  partially  constructed  college 
and  university  buildings,  costing  roughly 
(3  5  billion,  would  be  delayed  or  abandoned 
altogether. 

Many  of  our  most  enUnent  universities  and 
medical  schools  would  find  t.helr  annual 
budgets  sharply  reduced — m  some  cases  by 
more  than  50  per  cent  And  the  6H  land-grant 
Institutions  would  lose  Federal  institutional 
support  which  they  have  been  receiving  since 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Major  parts  of  the  antl-p>jverty  program, 
the  new  OI  Bill,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
many  other  programs  which  call  for  spending 
on  the  campuies  would  founder. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  the  "Big 
Spender"  in  the  academic  world  Last  year. 
Washington  spent  more  money  on  the  na- 
tion's campuses  than  did  the  50  state  govern- 
ments combined  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  alone  spent  more  on  educational  and 
research  projects  than  any  one  state  allo- 
cated for  higher  education.  The  N.atlonal 
Science  PN-)undfttion.  also  a  Federal  agency, 
awarded  more  funds  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities than  did  all  the  business  corporations 
in  America  And  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's 
annual  expenditure  in  higher  education  of 
»1  2  billion  far  exceeded  all  gifts  from  private 
foundations  and  alumni.  The  S5  billion  or 
so  that  the  Federal  government  will  spend 
on  campuses  this  year  constitutes  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  higher  education's  tot.al 
budget 

About  half  of  the  Federal  funds  now  going 
to  academic  Institutions  support  research 
and  research-related  activities — and.  In  most 
cases,  the  research  Is  In  the  sciences  Most 
often  an  Individual  scholar,  with  his  Insti- 
tution's blessing,  applies  directly  to  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  funds  to  support  his  work. 
A  professor  of  chemistry,  for  example,  might 
apply  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  funds  to  pay  for  salaries  (part  of  his 
own.  his  collaborators',  and  his  research 
technicians'),  equipment,  graduate-student 
stipends,  travel,  and  anything  else  he  could 
Justify  as  essential  to  his  work.  A  panel  of 
his  scholarly  peers  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, assembled  by  NSF,  meets  periodi- 
cally In  Washington  to  evaluate  his  and  other 
applications  If  the  panel  members  approve, 
the  professor  usually  receives  .'lis  grant  and 
his  college  or  university  receives  i  percentage 
of  the  total  amount  to  meet  Its  overhead 
costs.  (Under  several  Federal  programs,  the 
institution  Itself  can  request  funds  to  help 
construct  buildings  and  grants  to  strengthen 
or  initiate  research  programs  i 

The  other  half  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's expenditure  In  higher  education  is 
for  student  aid,  for  boolcs  and  equipment, 
for  classroom  buildings,  laboratories,  and 
dormitories,  for  overseas  projects,  and — re- 
cently. In  modest  amounts — for  the  general 
strengthening  of  the   Institution. 

There  is  almost  no  Federal  agency  which 
does  not  provide  some  funds  for  higher  edu- 
cation. And  there  are  few  activities  on  a 
campus  that  are  not  eligible  for  some  kind 
of  government  aid. 

Clearly  our  colleges  and  universities  now 
depend  so  heavily  on  Federal  funds  to  help 
pay  for  salaries,  tuition,  research,  construc- 
tion, and  operating  costs  that  any  significant 
decline  in  Federal  support  would  disrupt 
the  whole  enterprise  of  American  higher 
education. 

To  some  educators,  this  dependence  Is  a 
threat  to  the  Integrity  and  Independence  of 
the  Colleges  and  urUversltles.  "It  is  unnerv- 
ing to  know  that  our  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  highly  vulnerable  to  the  whims  and 
fickleness  of  politics,"  says  a  man  who  has 
held  high  positions  both  In  government  and 
on  the  campus. 

Others  minimize  the  haaards.  Public  insti- 


tutions, they  point  out.  have  always  been 
vtUnerable  in  this  sense — yet  look  how  they've 
flourished  Congressmen,  in  fact,  have  been 
conscientious  in  their  approach  to  Federal 
support  of  higher  education;  the  problem  is 
that  standards  other  than  those  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  could  become  the  de- 
termining factors  in  the  nature  and  direction 
of  Federal  support  In  any  case,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  all  academic  Institutions  depend 
on  the  good  will  of  others  to  provide  the  sup- 
port that  Insures  freedom.  McGeorge  Bundy, 
before  he  left  the  White  House  to  head  the 
Ford  Foundation,  said  flatly:  "American 
higher  education  is  more  and  not  less  free 
and  strong  because  of  Federal  funds."  Such 
funds,  he  argued,  actually  have  enhanced 
freedom  by  enlarging  the  opportunity  of  in- 
stitutions to  act:  they  are  no  more  tainted 
than  are  dollars  from  other  sources;  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  allocated  Is  closer  to 
academic  tradition  than  Is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  other  major  sources  of  funds. 

The  Issue  of  Federal  control  notwithstand- 
ing. Federal  support  of  higher  education  is 
taking  Its  place  alongside  military  budgets 
and  farm  subsidies  as  one  of  the  government's 
essential  activities.  AH  evndence  Indicates 
that  such  Is  the  public's  will.  Education  has 
always  had  a  special  worth  in  this  country. 
and  each  new  generation  sets  the  valuation 
higher.  In  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  on  national 
goals.  Americans  listed  education  as  having 
first  priority.  Governors,  state  legislators,  and 
Congressmen,  ever  sensitive  to  voter  atti- 
tudes, are  finding  that  the  improvement  of 
education  is  not  only  a  noble  Issue  on  which 
to  stand,  but  a  winning  one. 

The  Increased  Federal  Interest  and  support 
reflect  another  fact:  the  government  now  re- 
lies as  heavily  on  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  the  Institutions  do  on  the  government. 
President  Johnson  told  an  audience  at 
Princeton  last  year  that  in  "almost  every 
field  cf  concern,  from  economics  to  national 
security,  the  academic  community  has  be- 
come a  central  Instrument  of  public  policy 
in  the  United  States." 

Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (an  organization  which 
often  speaks  in  behalf  of  higher  education), 
agrees.  "Our  history  attests  to  the  vital  role 
which  colleges  and  universities  have  played 
in  assuring  the  nation's  security  and  prog- 
ress, and  our  present  circumstances  magnify 
rather  than  diminish  the  role,"  he  says. 
"Since  the  final  responsibility  for  our  col- 
lective security  and  welfare  can  reside  only 
in  the  Federal  government,  a  close  partner- 
ship between  government  and  higher  edu- 
cation Is  essential." 

The  partnership  Indeed  exists.  As  a  re- 
port of  the  American  Society  of  Biological 
Chemists  has  said,  "the  condition  of  mutual 
dependence  between  the  Federal  government 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  re- 
search Is  one  of  the  most  profound  and  sig- 
nificant developments  of  our  time." 

Directly  and  Indirectly,  the  partnership  has 
produced  enormous  benefits  It  has  played 
a  central  role  In  this  country's  progress  In 
science  and  technology — and  hence  has  con- 
tributed to  our  national  security,  our  high 
standard  of  living,  the  lengthening  life  span, 
our  world  leadership  One  analysis  credits 
to  education  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
growth  In  economic  productivity  in  recent 
years. 

Despite  such  benefits,  some  thoughtful  ob- 
servers are  concerned  about  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  government-campus  part- 
nership. They  are  asking  how  the  flood  of 
Federal  funds  will  alter  the  traditional  mis- 
sions of  higher  education,  the  time-honored 
responsibility  of  the  states,  and  the  How 
of  private  funds  to  the  campuses  They  won- 
der If  the  the  give  and  take  between  equal 
partners  can  continue,  when  one  has  the 
money  and  the  other  "only  the  brains." 

Problems  already  have  arisen  from  the 
dynamic  and  complex  relationship  between 
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Washington  and  the  academic  world.  How 
serious  and  complex  such  problems  can  be- 
come IS  Illustrated  by  the  current  contro- 
versy over  the  concentration  of  Federal  re- 
search funds  on  relatively  few  campuses  and 
In  certain  sections  of  tlie  country. 

The  problem  grew  out  of  World  W'ar  II. 
when  the  goveri;mc:U  turned  to  the  campuses 
for  desperately  needed  scientific  research. 
Since  many  of  the  best-known  and  most  pro- 
ductive scientists  were  working  In  a  dozen 
or  so  institutions  In  the  Northeast  and  a 
few  In  the  Midwest  and  C.ilUornia.  more 
than  half  of  the  Federal  research  funds  were 
spent  there.  (Most  of  the  remaiinng  money 
went  to  another  50  universities  with  research 
and  graduate  training.) 

The  wartime  emergency  obviously  justified 
this  concentration  of  funds.  W'nen  tlie  war 
ended,  however,  the  lopsided  distribution 
of  Federal  research  fund.s  did  not.  In  fact, 
It  has  continued  right  up  to  the  persent, 
with  29  Institutions  receiving  more  tlian  50 
per  cent  of  Federal  research  dollars. 

To  the  institutions  on  the  receiving  end, 
the  situation  seems  natural  and  proper. 
They  are,  after  all.  the  strongest  nnd  most 
productive  research  centers  in  the  nation. 
The  government,  they  argue,  lias  an  obliga- 
tion to  spend  the  public's  money  where  It 
will  yield  the  highest  return  to  the  nation. 

The  less-favored  Irstitutlons  recognize 
this  obligation,  too.  But  tliey  maintain  that 
It  is  equally  important  to  the  nation  to 
develop  new  institutions  of  high  quality — 
yet,  without  financial  help  from  Washing- 
ton, the  second-  and  tlilrd-rank  Instltutior.s 
win  remain  just  that. 

In  late  1965  President  Johnson,  in  a  memo- 
randum to  ti;e  heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  aeencies.  acknowledged  tlie  importance 
of  maintaining  scientific  excellence  in  tlie 
institutions  where  it  now  cxlfts.  But,  he 
emphasized.  Federal  research  funds  should 
also  be  used  to  strenijtiicn  and  develop  new 
centers  of  excellence.  Last  year  this  "spread 
the  wealth"  movement  gained  momentum, 
as  a  number  of  agencie.s  stepped  up  their 
efforts  to  broaden  the  dis'ribution  of  re- 
search money.  The  Department  of  Defense, 
for  example,  one  of  the  bigger  purchasers 
of  research,  designated  .$18  million  for  this 
academic  year  to  help  about  50  widely  scat- 
tered institutton.s  develop  into  high-grade 
research  centers.  But  witii  economies  in- 
duced by  the  w.ir  in  Viettiain,  it  is  dovibtful 
whether  enough  money  will  be  available  in 
the   near   future   to   end   the   controversy. 

Eventually.  Congress  may  have  to  act.  In 
so  doing,  it  is  almost  certain  to  displease, 
and  periiaps  iiurt.  some  institutions.  To  the 
pessimist,  the  situation  is  a  sign  of  troubled 
times  ahead.  To  the  optimist,  it  is  the  demo- 
cratic process  at  work. 

Recent  student  demonstrations  have 
dramatized  another  problem  to  which  the 
partnersliip  between  the  government  and  the 
campus  has  contributed:  the  relative  em- 
phasis that  is  placed  on  research  and  on  the 
teacliing  of  undtrgraduates. 

Wi.sconsln's  Representative  Henry  Reuss 
conducted  a  Congressional  study  of  the  situ- 
ation. Subsequently  he  said:  "University 
teacning  li.is  become  a  sort  of  poor  relation 
to  researcti.  I  don't  quarrel  with  the  goal  of 
excellence  in  science,  but  it  is  pursued  at 
the  p.ipense  of  another  important  goal — ex- 
cellence of  teaching.  Teaching  suffers  and  is 
going  to  sulTer  more." 

The  problem  is  not  limited  to  universities. 
It  IS  having  a  pronounced  effect  on  the 
smalkT  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  women's 
collei;es,  and  the  junior  colleges — all  of  which 
have  as  their  piimary  function  the  teaching 
of  undergraduates.  To  offer  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation, the  colleges  must  attract  and  retain 
a  first-rate  faculty,  which  In  turn  attracts 
good  students  and  financial  support.  But  un- 
dergraduate colleges  can  rarely  compete  with 
Federally  supported  universities  In  faculty 
salaries,  fellowship  awards,  research  oppor- 


tunities, and  plant  and  equipment.  The  pres- 
ident of  one  of  the  best  undergraduate  col- 
leges says:  "When  we  do  get  a  young  scholar 
who  skillfully  combines  research  and  teach- 
ing abilities,  the  universities  lure  him  from 
us  with  the  promise  of  a  high  salary.  Ught 
teaching  duties,  frequent  leaves,  and  almost 
anything  else  he  may  want." 

Leland  Haworth,  whose  National  Science 
Foundation  distributes  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion annually  for  research  activities  and  grad- 
uate programs  on  the  campuses,  disagrees. 
"I  hold  little  or  no  brief,"  he  says,  "for  the 
allegation  that  Federal  support  of  research 
has  detracted  seriously  from  undergraduate 
teaching.  I  dispute  the  contention  heard  in 
some  quarters  that  certain  of  our  major  uni- 
versities have  become  giant  research  factories 
concentrating  on  Federally  siX)nsored  re- 
search projects  to  the  detriment  of  their  edu- 
cational functions."  Most  university  scholars 
would  probably  support  Mr.  Haworth's  con- 
tention tha.t  teachers  who  conduct  re.^eareh 
are  generally  better  teachers,  and  that  the 
research  enterprise  has  infused  science  edu- 
cation  with   new  substance   and   vitality. 

To  get  perspective  on  the  problem,  com- 
pare university  research  today  with  what  it 
was  before  World  War  II.  A  prominent  phys- 
icist calls  the  prewar  days  "a  horse-and- 
buggy  period."  In  1930,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities spent  less  than  $20  million  on  scientific 
research,  and  that  came  largely  from  private 
foundations,  corporations,  and  endowment 
income.  Scholars  often  built  their  equip- 
ment from  ingeniously  adapted  scraps  and 
spare  machine  parts.  Graduate  students  con- 
sidered it  compensation  enough  just  to  be 
allowed   to  participate. 

Some  three  decades  and  $125  billion 
later,  there  is  hardly  an  academic  scientist 
who  does  not  feel  pressure  to  get  government 
funds.  The  chairman  of  one  leading  biology 
department  admits  that  "if  a  young  scholar 
doesn't  have  a  grant  when  he  comes  here. 
he  had  better  get  one  within  a  year  or  so  or 
he's  out;  we  have  no  funds  to  support  his 
research." 

Considering  the  large  amounts  of  money 
available  for  research  and  graduate  training, 
and  recognizing  that  the  publication  of  re- 
search findings  is  still  the  primary  criterion 
for  academic  promotion,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  faculties  of  most  uiiiversities  spend 
a  substantial  part  of  their  energies  in  those 
activities. 

Federal  agencies  are  looking  for  ways  to 
ease  the  problem.  The  National  Science 
Foundation,  for  example,  has  set  up  a  new 
program  which  will  make  grants  to  under- 
graduate colleges  for  the  improvement  of 
science  Instruction. 

More  help  will  surely  be  forthcoming. 

The  fact  that  Federal  funds  have  been 
concentrated  In  the  sciences  has  also  had  a 
pronounced  effect  on  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. In  many  Institutions,  faculty  members 
in  the  natural  sciences  earn  more  than  fac- 
ulty members  In  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences;  they  have  better  facilities,  more 
frequent  leaves,  and  generally,  more  Influence 
on  the  campus. 

The  government's  support  of  science  can 
also  disrupt  the  academic  balance  and  in- 
ternal priorities  of  a  college  of  university. 
One  president  explained: 

"Our  highest-priority  construction  project 
was  a  $3  million  building  for  our  humani- 
ties departments.  Under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act,  we  could  expect  to  get  a 
third  of  this  from  the  Federal  government. 
This  would  leave  $2  million  for  us  to  get 
from  private  sources. 

"But,  then,  under  a  new  government  pro- 
gram, the  biology  and  psychology  faculty  de- 
cided to  apply  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  $1.5  million  for  new  faculty  mem- 
bers over  a  period  of  five  years.  These  ad- 
ditional faculty  people,  however,  made  it  nec- 
essary for  us  to  go  ahead  Immediately  with 
ovir  plans  for  a  $4  million  science  building — 


so  we  gave  if  the  No.  1  priority  and  moved 
the  hum.auties  building  down  the  list. 

■■We  c^uid  finance  hall  tlie  tceiice  build- 
ing's cost  with  Feder-.il  funds.  In  addition, 
tlie  bcieniliis  pointed  out,  they  could  get 
sevtral  training  grants  which  would  provide 
stipends  to  graduate  students  and  tuition  to 
our  institulion. 

"You  see  wliut  this  meant?  Both  needs 
were  valid — those  of  the  humanities  and 
those  of  the  sciences.  For  *2  million  of  pri- 
vate money,  I  could  eitlier  build  a  63  million 
humanities  building  ot  I  could  build  a  $4 
million  science  building,  get  $1.5  million  for 
additional  f  xculty,  and  pick  up  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  training  grants.  Elther- 
or;  not  both." 

The  president  could  liave  added  that  if 
the  scientists  had  been  denied  the  privilege 
of  applying  to  NIH,  liiey  might  well  have 
gone  to  another  institution,  taking  their  re- 
search grauiii  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  academic  mar- 
ketplace, it  W..S  unlikely  that  the  humani- 
ties scholars  would  be  able  to  exercise  a  simi- 
lar mobilivy 

The  case  i.ho  UlUEirate:.  why  academic  ad- 
mlnistriitors  sometimes  coiiiplain  that  Fed- 
r-r  il  support  of  an  individual  faculty  mem- 
ber's research  projects  casts  tlieir  institution 
1-1  the  ir.eife;tu,!l  role  of  a  legal  middleman, 
prompting  the  faculty  member  to  feel  a 
greater  loyalty  to  a  Federal  agency  than  to 
tne  Stat?  i.r  university. 

C(!iigre.is  h:ts  moved  to  lessen  the  disparity 
iDet'voen  support  of  the  hu.Tianities  and  so- 
cial scieiices  on  the  one  hand  and  support  of 
the  physicil  and  biological  sciences  on  the 
other.  It  established  the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  and  Humnnit'es — a  move  which, 
tlcspite  a  pitifully  small  nrst-year  allocation 
of  funds,  offers  sonic  encouragement.  And 
close  observers  of  the  Washington  scene  pre- 
dict that  tlie  social  sciences,  wiiich  have  been 
receiving  some  Federal  support,  are  destined 
to  get  con'=ic'.3rably  more  in  the  next  few 
years. 

E.Torts  to  cope  with  such  difricult  prob- 
lems must  begin  with  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  background  of  the  govern- 
ment-campus partnership.  But  this  presents 
.1  problem  in  itself,  for  one  encnuuters  a 
welter  of  confiicting  statistics,  contradictory 
information,  and  wide  difference.-  of  honest 
opinion.  The  tssk  is  further  complicated  by 
the  sv,-lftne.=s  with  which  the  situation  con- 
tinually changes.  And — the  ultimate  com- 
plication— there  is  almost  no  uniformity  or 
coordination  in  the  Federal  government's 
numerous  progrsms  affecting  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Each  of  the  50  or  so  .-agencies  dispensing 
Federal  funds  to  the  coUeges  and  uriversities 
Is  res"cnsible  for  its  own  program,  and  no 
single  Federal  agency  supervises  the  entire 
enterprise,  i  Tlie  creation  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  in  1962  represented  an 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  multiplicity  of  re- 
lationships. But  so  far  there  has  been  little 
significant  Improvement.)  Even  within  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  responsibility  for  the 
government's  expenditures  on  the  campuses 
is  scattered  among  several   committees. 

Not  only  does  the  lack  of  a  coordinated 
Federal  program  make  it  difficult  to  find  a 
clear  definition  of  the  government's  role  In 
higher  education,  but  it  also  creates  a  num- 
ber of  problems  both  In  Washington  and  on 
the  campuses. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  example, 
has  had  to  wrestle  with  several  uncoordi- 
nated, duplicative  Federal  science  budgets 
and  with  different  accounting  systems.  Con- 
gress, faced  with  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  keeping  Informed  about  the  e.'f'teiic  world 
of  science  in  order  to  legislate  intelligently, 
finds  it  difficult  to  control  and  direct  the 
fast-growing  Federal  investment  in  higher 
education.  And  the  indi\idual  government 
agencies  are  forced  to  make  prlicy  decisions 
and  to  respond  to  political  and  other  pres- 
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Bures  without  adequate  or  consistent  guide- 
lines from  above. 

The  colleges  and  universities,  on  the  other 
band,  must  negotiate  the  maze  of  Federal 
bureaus  with  consummate  skill  if  they  are  to 
get  their  share  of  the  Federal  largesse.  If  they 
succeed,  they  must  then  cope  with  moun- 
tains of  paperwork,  disparate  systems  of  ac- 
counting, and  vclvimes  of  regulations  that 
differ  from  agency  to  agency.  Considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  financial  rewards  at 
stake,  the  institutions  have  had  no  choke 
but  to  enlarge  their  administrative  staffs 
accordingly,  adding  people  who  can  handle 
the  business  problems,  wrestle  with  paper- 
work, manager  grants  and  contracts,  and  un- 
tangle legal  snarls.  College  and  university 
presidents  are  constantly  looking  for  com- 
petent academic  administrators  to  prowl  the 
Federal  agencies  In  search  of  programs  and 
opf>ortunitles  In  which  their  institutions  can 
prafltably  participate. 

The  latter  group  of  people,  whom  the  press 
calls  'university  lobbyists."  has  been  grow- 
In?  in  number.  At  least  a  dozen  Institutions 
now  have  full-time  representatives  working 
m  VVafihmgion.  Many  more  have  members 
of  their  admlnlstritlve  and  academic  staffs 
shuttling  to  and  from  the  capital  to  nego- 
tiate Federal  grants  and  contracts,  cultivate 
agency  personnel,  and  try  to  Influence  legis- 
lation. Still  other  Institutions  have  enlisted 
the  aid  of  quallfled  alumni  or  trustees  who 
happen   to  live  In  Washington. 

The  lack  of  a  uniform  Federal  policy  pre- 
vents the  clear  statement  of  national  goals 
that  might  give  direction  to  the  government's 
Investments  In  higher  education.  ThU  takes 
a  toll  In  effectiveness  and  consistency  and 
tends  to  pnxluce  contradictions  and  con- 
flicts. The  teachlng-versiLs-research  contro- 
versy Is  one  example 

President  Johnson  provided  another.  Last 
summer,  he  publicly  asked  If  the  country 
IS  really  getting  Its  money's  worth  from  its 
support  of  scientific  research.  He  implied 
that  the  time  may  have  come  to  apo'y  more 
widely,  for  the  benettt  of  the  nation,  the 
knowledge  that  Federally  sponsored  medl- 
ca;  re.se irch  had  produced  In  recent  years 
.K  wave  of  apprehc.nslon  spread  through  the 
medical  scht>ol3  when  the  Presidents  re- 
marks were  reported  The  Inference  to  be 
drawn  w.is  that  the  Federal  funds  support- 
l.ng  the  elaboriite  research  effort.  buUt  at 
the  urging  of  the  government,  might  now 
be  diverted  to  actual  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment Later  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  John  W  Gardner,  tried 
to  lay  a  calming  hand  on  the  medical  sci- 
entists' fevered  brows  by  making  a  strong 
reaffirmation  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health's  commitment  to  basic  research.  But 
the  apprehensiveness  remains 

Other  events  suggest  that  the  25-yenr  hon- 
eymoon of  science  and  the  government  may 
be  ending  Cinnectlcufs  Congressman 
Em:llo  Q  Daddario  a  man  who  Is  not  In- 
timidated by  the  mvstlque  of  modern  sci- 
ence, has  stepped  up  his  campaign  to  have 
a  greater  part  of  the  Natlon.il  Science  Foun- 
dation budget  spent  on  applied  research 
.\nd.  despite  pleas  from  scientist'?  and  NSF 
administrators.  Congress  terminated  the 
cc>stly  Mohole  project,  which  was  designed 
to  gain  m,3re  fundamental  Information  about 
the  Internal  structure  of  the  earth. 

.Some  observers  feel  that  because  It  per- 
mits and  often  causes  such  conflicts,  the 
diversity  in  the  government's  support  of 
higher  education  la  a  basic  flaw  In  the  part- 
nership Others,  however,  believe  this  diver- 
sity, despite  Its  disadvantages,  guarantees  a 
margin  if  independence  to  colleges  and  unl- 
versltle;:  'liat  would  be  Je<.)pardlzed  in  a  mon- 
olithic   "jTiper-bureau" 

Ocxid  or  b.id.  the  diversity  was  probably 
e'sentlal  to  the  development  of  the  partner- 
jhlp  borween  W^.s'ilngton  and  the  academic 
wor'd  ChTles  Kldd.  executive  secretary  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 


nology, puts  It  bluntly  when  he  points  out 
that  the  system's  pluralism  has  allowed  us 
to  avoid  dealing  "directly  with  the  Ideo- 
logical problem  of  what  the  total  relation- 
ship of  the  government  and  universities 
should  be  If  we  had  had  to  face  these  Ideo- 
logical and  political  pressures  head-on  over 
the  past  few  years,  the  confrontation  prob- 
ably would  have  wrecked  the  system." 

That  confrontation  may  be  coming  closer, 
as  Federal  allocations  to  science  and  educa- 
tion come  under  sharper  scrutiny  In  Con- 
gress and  as  the  partnership  enters  a  new 
and  significant  phase. 

Federal  aid  to  higher  education  began  with 
the  Ordinance  of  1787.  which  set  aside  pub- 
lic lands  for  schools  and  declared  that  the 
"means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." But  the  two  forces  that  most 
shaped  American  higher  education,  say  many 
historians,  were  the  land-grant  movement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Federal  sup- 
port o;  scientific  research  that  began  In 
World  War  11. 

The  land-grant  legislation  and  related  acts 
of  Congress  In  subsequent  years  established 
the  American  concept  of  enlisting  the  re- 
sources of  higher  education  to  meet  pressing 
national  needs  The  laws  were  pragmatic 
and  were  designed  to  Improve  education  and 
research  In  the  natural  sciences,  from  which 
agricultural  and  Industrial  expansion  could 
proceed.  From  these  laws  has  evolved  the 
world's  greatest  system  of  public  higher 
education. 

In  this  century  the  Federal  involvement 
grew  spasmodically  during  such  periods  of 
crisis  as  World  War  I  and  the  depression 
of  the  thirties.  But  it  was  not  until  World 
War  II  that  the  relationship  began  its  rapid 
evolution  Into  the  dynamic  and  Intimate 
partnership  that  now  exists 

Federal  agencies  and  industrial  laborato- 
ries were  Ill-prepared  In  1940  to  supply  the 
research  and  technology  so  essential  to  a 
full-scale  war  effort.  The  government  there- 
fore turned  to  the  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Federal  funds  supported  scientific 
research  on  the  campuses  and  built  huge 
research  facilities  to  be  operated  by  univer- 
sities under  contract,  such  as  Chicago's 
Argonne  Laboratory  and  Callfomla's  labora- 
tory in  Los  Alamos. 

So  successful  was  the  new  relationship 
that  it  continued  to  flourish  after  the  war 
Federal  research  funds  poured  onto  the  cam- 
puses from  military  agencies,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  amounts  of  money  increased  spec- 
tacularly. At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
Federal  government  spent  less  than  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  for  all  research  and  development. 
By  1950.  the  Federal  "r  &  d  '  expenditure 
totaled  SI  billion. 

The  Soviet  Union's  launching  of  Sputnik 
Jolted  the  nation  and  brought  a  dramatic 
surge  In  support  of  scientific  research.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  named  James  R.  Kllllan. 
Jr  .  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  to  be  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  and  Technology  The 
National  -Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administra- 
tion was  established,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  was  passed  Fed- 
eral spending  for  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment increased  to  $5  8  billion  Of  this, 
$400  million  went  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties 

The  1960"s  brought  a  new  dimension  to  the 
relationship  between  the  Federal  government 
and  higher  education.  Dntll  then.  Federal 
aid  was  almost  synonymous  with  government 
support  of  science,  and  all  Federal  dollars 
allocated  to  campuses  were  to  meet  specific 
national  needs 

There  were  two  important  exceptions:  the 
GI  Bill  after  World  War  II.  which  crowded 
the  colleges  and  universities  with  returning 
servicemen  and  spent  $19  billion  on  educa- 
tional   benefits,    and    the   National    Defense 


Education  Act,  which  was  the  broadest  leg- 
islation of  Its  kind  and  the  first  to  be  based, 
at  least  In  part,  on  the  premise  that  support 
of  education  Itself  is  as  much  in  the  national 
Interest  as  support  which  is  based  on  the 
oiDllegea'  contributions  to  something  as  spe- 
cific as  the  national  defense. 

The  crucial  turning-points  were  reached 
in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ycirs.  President 
Kennedy  said:  "We  pledge  ourselves  to  seek 
a  system  of  higher  education  where  every 
young  American  can  be  educated,  not  accord- 
ing to  his  race  or  his  means,  but  according  to 
his  capacity.  Never  in  the  life  of  this  coun- 
try has  the  pursuit  of  that  goal  become  more 
important  or  more  urgent."  Here  was  a  clear 
national  commitment  to  universal  higher 
education,  a  public  acknowledgment  that 
higher  education  is  worthy  of  support  for  Its 
own  sake.  The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations produced  legislation  which  au- 
thorized : 

81.5  billion  In  matching  funds  for  new 
construction  on  the  nation's  campuses. 

$151  million  for  local  communities  for  the 
building  of  Junior  colleges. 

$432  million  for  new  medical  and  dental 
schools  and  for  aid  to  their  students. 

The  flrst  large-scale  Federal  program  of 
undergraduate  scholarships,  and  the  first 
Federal  package  combining  them  with  loans 
and  Jobs  to  help  individual  students. 

Grants  to  strengthen  college  and  univer- 
sity libraries. 

Significant  amounts  of  Federal  money  for 
"promising  Institutions,"  in  an  effort  to  lift 
the  entire  system  of  higher  education. 

The  first  significant  support  of  the  human- 
ities. 

In  addition,  dozens  of  "Great  Society"  bills 
Included  funds  for  colleges  and  universities. 
And  their  number  is  likely  to  Increase  In  the 
years  ahead 

The  full  significance  of  the  developments 
of  the  past  few  years  will  probably  not  be 
known  for  some  time.  But  It  Is  clear  that  the 
partnership  between  the  Federal  government 
and  higher  education  has  entered  a  new 
phase  The  question  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's total  relatlonsh-lp  to  colleges  and 
universities — avoided  for  so  many  years — has 
still  not  been  squarely  faced  But  a  con- 
frontation may  be  Just  around  the  corner. 

The  major  pitfall,  around  which  Presi- 
dents and  Congressmen  have  detoured,  is  the 
issue  of  the  separation  of  state  and  church. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
nothing  about  the  Federal  government's  re- 
sponsibility for  education.  So  the  rationale 
for  Federal  involvement,  up  to  now,  has  been 
the  Constitution's  Article  I.  which  grants 
Congress  the  power  to  spend  tax  money  for 
the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  nation. 

So  long  as  Federal  supjKvrt  of  education 
was  specific  in  nature  and  linked  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  the  religious  Issue  could  be 
skirted  But  as  the  emphasis  moved  to  pro- 
viding for  the  national  welfare,  the  legal 
grounds  became  less  firm,  for  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  says,  in  part. 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion.  .  .  ." 

So  far,  for  practical  and  obvious  reasons. 
neither  the  President  nor  Congress  has  met 
the  problem  head-on  But  the  battle  has  been 
joined,  anyway.  S<"ime  coses  challenging 
grants  to  church-related  colleeres  are  now  in 
the  courts  And  Cong^ress  Is  being  pressed  to 
pass  legislation  that  would  permit  a  citizen 
to  challenge,  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  Con- 
gressional acts  relating  to  higher  education. 

Meanwnlle  America's  893  church-related 
colleges  are  eligible  for  funds  under  most 
Federal  programs  supporting  higher  educa- 
tion, and  nearly  all  have  received  such 
funds  Most  of  these  Institutions  would  ap- 
plaud a  decision  permitting  the  support  to 
continue. 

Some,  however,  would  not.  The  Southern 
Baptists  and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  for 
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Instance,  have  opposed  Federal  aid  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  related  to  their  denomi- 
nations. Furman  University,  for  example, 
under  pressure  from  the  South  Carolina 
Baptist  convention,  returned  a  $612,000  Fed- 
eral grant  that  It  had  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived. Many  colleges  are  awaiting  the  report 
of  a  Southern  Baptist  study  group,  due  this 
summer. 

Sucii  institutions  face  an  agonizing 
dilemma;  stand  fast  on  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  take  the 
linanclal  consequences,  or  Join  the  majority 
of  colleges  and  universities  and  risk  Federal 
Influence.  Said  one  delegate  to  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention:  "Those  who  say  we're 
going  to  become  .second-rate  schools  unless 
we  take  Federal  funds  see  clearly.  I'm  be- 
ginning to  see  It  so  clearly  It's  almost  a  night- 
marish thing  I've  moved  toward  Federal  aid 
reluctantly;  I  don't  like  it." 

Some  colleges  and  universities,  while  re- 
fusing Federal  aid  in  principle,  permit  some 
exceptions  Wheaton  College,  in  Illinois,  is 
a  hold-out;  but  it  aKows  some  of  its  professors 
to  accept  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
search grants  So  does  Rockford  College.  In 
Illinois.  Others  shun  government  money,  but 
let  their  students  accept  Federal  scholarships 
and  loans  The  president  of  one  small  church- 
related  college,  faced  with  acute  financial 
problems,  says  simply:  "The  basic  Issue  for 
us  is  survival." 

Recent  Federal  programs  have  sharpened 
the  conflict  between  Washington  and  the 
states  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion. Traditionally  and  constitutionally,  the 
responsibility  has  generally  been  with  the 
states.  But  as  Federal  support  has  equaled 
and  surpassed  the  st.ite  allocations  to  higher 
education,  the  question  of  responsibility  Is 
less  clear. 

The  great  growth  in  qu.Tllty  and  Ph.D.  pro- 
duction of  many  state  universities,  for  in- 
stance, is  undoubtedly  due  in  large  measure 
to  Federal  support.  Federal  dollars  pay  for 
most  of  the  scientific  research  in  state  uni- 
versities, make  possible  higher  salaries  which 
attract  outstanding  scholars,  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  new  buildings,  and  provide  large 
amounts  of  5tudent  aid.  Clark  Kerr  speaks 
of  the  "Federal  grant  university,"  and  the 
University  of  California  (which  he  used  to 
head)  Is  an  apt  example:  nearly  half  of  Its 
total  Income  comes  from  Washington. 

To  most  governors  and  state  lecislators.  the 
Federal  grants  are  a  mixed  blessing.  Although 
they  have  helped  raise  the  quality  and  capa- 
bilities of  state  institutions,  the  crants  have 
also  raised  the  pressure  on  state  governments 
to  increase  their  appropriations  for  higher 
education,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
fulfill  the  matching  requirement  of  many 
Federal  aw.ards.  But  even  funds  which  are 
not  channeled  throuL'h  the  state  agencies 
and  do  not  require  the  state  to  provide 
matching  funds  can  give  impetus  to  In- 
cre.ised  appropriations  for  hleher  education. 
Federal  research  gr:ints  to  individual  schol- 
ars, for  example,  may  mike  It  necessary  for 
tlie  state  to  provide  more  faculty  members 
to  get  the  teaching  done. 

Liist  year,  38  states  and  territories  Joined 
the  Compact  for  Education,  an  Interstate  or- 
ganization designed  to  provide  "close  and 
continuing  consultation  among  our  several 
states  on  all  matters  of  education."  The  op- 
erating arm  of  the  Compact  will  gather  In- 
formation, conduct  research,  seek  to  Im- 
prove standards,  propose  policies,  "and  do 
such  things  as  may  be  neces.;ary  or  Inciden- 
tal to  the  administration  of  Its  author- 
ity... ." 

Although  not  spelled  out  In  the  formal 
language  of  the  document,  the  Compact  Is 
clearly  Intended  to  enable  the  states  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  on  the  future  ol  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

In  tj-]3lcally  pragmatic  fashion,  we  Ameri- 
cans want  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
serve  the  public  Interest.  We  expect  them  to 


train  enough  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers. 
We  expect  them  to  provide  answers  to  Im- 
mediate problems  such  as  water  and  air  pol- 
lution, urban  blight,  national  defense,  and 
disease.  As  we  have  done  so  often  in  the  past, 
we  expect  the  Federal  government  to  build  a 
creative  and  democratic  system  that  will  ac- 
complish these  things. 

A  faculty  planning  committee  at  one  uni- 
versity stated  in  its  report:  ".  .  .  A  uni- 
versity is  now  regarded  as  a  symbol  for  our 
age,  the  crucible  in  which — by  some  myste- 
rious alchemy — man's  long-awaited  Utopia 
will  at  last  be  forged." 

Some  think  the  Federal  role  in  higher  edu- 
cation is  growing  too  rapidly. 

As  early  as  1952,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities'  commission  on  financing 
higher  education  warned:  "We  as  a  nation 
should  call  a  halt  at  this  time  to  the  in'^ro- 
ductlon  of  new  programs  of  direct  Federal 
aid  to  colleges  and  uni\ersities.  .  .  .  Higher 
education  at  least  needs  time  to  digest  what 
it  has  already  undertaken  and  to  evaluate  the 
full  Impact  of  what  it  is  already  doing  under 
Federal  assistance."  The  recommendation 
went  unheeded. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Representative  Edith 
Green  of  Oregon,  an  active  architect  of  m.;jor 
education  legislation,  echoed  this  sentiment. 
The  time  has  come,  she  said,  "to  stop,  look, 
and  listen,"  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  Con- 
gressional action  on  the  educational  system. 
It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  Mrs.  Green's 
warning,  like  that  of  the  university  presi- 
dents, will  fail  to  halt  the  growtli  of  Federal 
spending  on  the  camp'as.  But  the  note  of 
caution  she  sounds  will  be  well-taken  by 
many  who  are  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  involvement  in 
higher  education. 

The  more  pessimistic  observers  fear  direct 
Federal  control  of  higher  education.  With 
the  loyalty-oath  conflict  in  mind,  they  see 
peril  in  the  requirement  that  Federally  sup- 
ported colleges  and  universities  demonstrate 
comp.'lance  with  civil  rights  legislation  or 
lose  their  Federal  support.  They  express  ;iiarm 
at  recent  agency  anti-conflict-of-interest  pro- 
posals that  would  require  scholars  who  re- 
ceive government  support  to  account  for  all 
of  their  other  activities. 

For  most  who  are  concerned,  however,  the 
fear  is  not  so  much  of  direct  Federal  control 
as  of  Federal  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
American  higher  education.  Their  worry  is 
not  that  the  government  will  deliberately 
restrict  the  freedom  of  the  scholar,  or  di- 
rectly change  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Rather,  they  are  afraid  the  scholar  may 
be  tempted  to  confine  his  studies  to  areas 
where  Federal  support  Is  known  to  be  avail- 
able, and  that  institutions  will  be  unable  to 
resist  the  lure  of  Federal  dollars. 

Before  he  became  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner  said: 
"When  a  government  agency  with  money  to 
spend  approaches  a  university,  it  can  usually 
purchase  almost  any  service  it  wants.  And 
many  institutions  still  follow  the  old  prac- 
tice of  looking  on  funds  so  received  as  gifts. 
They  not  only  do  not  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth;  they  do  not  even  pause  to  note 
whether  It  is  a  horse  or  a  boa  constrictor." 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
government-campus  partnership  may  lie  In 
the  fact  that  the  partners  have  different 
objectives. 

The  Federal  government's  support  of 
higher  education  has  been  essentially  prag- 
matic. The  Federal  agencies  have  a  mission 
to  fulflll.  To  the  degree  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  can  help  to  fulflll  that  mission, 
the  agencies  provide  support. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, supports  research  and  related  activi- 
ties In  nuclear  physics;  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  provide  funds  for  medical 
research;  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment finances  overseas  programs.  Even 
recent  programs  which  tend   to  recognize 


higher  education  as  a  national  resource  In 
Itself  are  basically  presented  as  efforts  to 
cope  with  pressing  national   problems. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  for 
instance,  provides  matching  funds  for  the 
construction  of  academic  buildings.  But  the 
awards  under  this  program  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  projected  increases  in  enrollment. 
In  the  award  of  National  Defense  Graduate 
Fellowships  to  institutions,  enrollment  ex- 
pansion and  the  initiation  of  new  graduate 
programs  are  the  main  criteria.  Under  new 
programs  affecting  medical  and  dental 
schools,  much  of  the  Federal  money  is  in- 
tended to  increase  the  number  of  practi- 
tioners. Even  the  National  Humanities  En- 
dowment, which  is  the  government's  attempt 
to  rectify  an  academic  Imbalance  aggravated 
by  massive  Federal  support  for  the  sciences, 
is  curiously  and  pragmatically  oriented  to 
fulfill  a  specific  mission,  rather  than  to  sup- 
port the  humanities  generally  because  they 
are  worthy  in  themselves. 

Who  can  dispute  the  validity  of  such  ob- 
jectives? Surely  not  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  for  they  recognize  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  society  by  providing  trained 
manpower  and  by  conducting  applied  re- 
search. But  colleges  and  universities  have 
other  traditional  missions  of  at  least  equal 
importance.  Basic  research,  though  it  may 
have  no  apparent  relevance  to  society's  im- 
mediate needs,  is  a  primary  (and  almost  ex- 
clusive) function  of  universities.  It  needs  no 
other  Justification  than  the  scholar's  cviri- 
osity.  The  department  of  classics  is  as  im- 
portant in  the  college  as  Is  the  department 
of  physics,  even  though  it  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  national  defense.  And  enroll- 
ment expansion  is  neither  an  Inherent  vir- 
tue nor  a  universal  goal  in  higher  education. 
In  fact,  some  institutions  can  better  fulflll 
their  objectives  by  remaining  relatively  small 
and  selective. 

Colleges  and  universities  believe,  for  the 
most  part,  that  they  themselves  are  the  best 
Judges  of  what  they  ought  to  do.  where  they 
would  like  to  go.  and  wliat  their  internal 
academic  priorities  are.  For  this  reason  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  has  advocated  that 
the  government  increase  its  institutional 
(rather  than  individual  project)  support  in 
higher  education,  thus  permitting  colleges 
and  universities  a  reasonable  latitude  in  us- 
ing Federal  funds. 

Congress,  hcvvever,  considers  that  It  can 
best  determine  what  the  nation's  needs  are, 
and  how  the  taxpayer's  money  ought  to  be 
spent.  Since  there  is  never  enough  money  to 
do  everything  that  cries  to  be  done,  the 
choice  between  allocating  Federal  funds  for 
cancer  research  or  for  classics  is  not  a  very 
difficult  one  for  the  nation's  political  leaders 
to  make, 

"The  fact  Is,"  says  one  professor,  "that  we 
are  trying  to  merge  two  entirely  different 
systems.  The  government  Is  the  political  en- 
gine of  our  democracy  and  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  But  schol- 
arship Is  not  very  democratic.  You  don't  vote 
on  the  laws  of  thermodyn.amics  or  take 
a  poll  on  the  speed  of  light.  Academic  free- 
dom and  tenure  are  not  prizes  in  a  popu- 
larity contest." 

Some  observers  feel  that  such  a  merger 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  causing 
fundamental  changes  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. They  point  to  existing  academic 
imbalances,  the  teachlng-versus-research 
controversy,  the  changing  roles  of  both  pro- 
fessor and  student,  the  growing  commitment 
of  colleges  and  universities  to  applied  re- 
search. They  fear  that  the  Influx  of  Federal 
funds  Into  higher  education  will  so  trans- 
form colleges  and  universities  that  the  very 
qualities  that  made  the  partnership  desirable 
and  productive  In  the  flrst  place  will  be  lost. 

The  great  technological  achievements  of 
the  past  30  years,  for  example,  would  have 
been  Impossible  without  the  basic  scientific 
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research  that  preceded  them.  This  research — 
much  of  It  seemingly  irrelevant  to  society  » 
needs — was  conducted  !n  universities,  tje- 
cause  only  there  could  the  scholar  find  the 
freedom  .tnd  support  that  were  essential  to 
his  quest  If  the  growing  demand  for  applied 
research  u  met  at  the  expense  of  basic  re- 
search, future  generations  may  pay  the 
penalty 

One  could  iirgue  -and  many  do — that  col- 
leges ind  universities  do  not  have  to  accept 
Peder.il  funds  But,  to  most  of  the  nation's 
coKcees  and  uni.erslties,  the  rejection  of 
Feder.il  support  Is  an  unacceptable  alterna- 
tive 

For  thofe  i.".stllutlons  already  dependent 
upon  Federal  dollars.  It  Is  too  late  to  turn 
back  Their  physical  plant,  their  programs. 
the:r  personnel  are  all  geared  to  continuing 
Pederril  aid. 

And  for  those  institutions  which  have 
received  only  token  help  from  Wnshlngton. 
Federal  d  illars  offer  the  one  real  hope  of 
meet.ng  the  educational  objectives  they 
have  set  for  themselves. 

H  iwever  distasteful  the  thought  may  be 
to  tho^e  who  oppose  further  Federal  involve- 
ment In  higher  education,  the  fact  Is  that 
there  Is  no  other  way  of  getting  the  Job 
done — to  train  the  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents, to  conduct  the  basic  rese.irch  neces- 
s.\rv  to  continued  scientific  progress,  and  to 
cope  with  society's  most  pressing  problems. 

Tuition,  private  contributions,  and  state 
allocations  together  fall  far  short  of  meeting 
the  total  cost  of  American  higher  education. 
And  -'.'!  costs  rise,  the  gap  Is  likely  to  widen. 
Tuition  has  finally  pa.«fied  the  $2  000  mark 
in  several  private  colleges  and  universities. 
and  It  Is  rising  even  In  the  publicly  sup- 
ported Institutions  State  governments  have 
Increa.-ed  their  appropriations  for  higher 
edUL-ation  dnmatlcally.  but  there  are  scores 
of  other  urgent  needs  competing  for  state 
funds  Gifts  from  private  foundations,  cor- 
poratlr.n.=!.  and  alumni  continue  to  rise 
steadily  but  the  Increases  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  rising  costs. 

Hen-e  the  continuation  and  probably  the 
eiil.'.rgement  of  the  partnership  between  the 
Fed»ral  government  and  higher  education 
appears  U>  be  Inevitable  The  real  task  fac- 
ing the  nation  Is  to  make  It  work 

To  that  end.  colleges  .^nd  universities  may 
have  to  become  more  deeply  Involved  In  poll- 
tics  They  will  have  to  determine  more  clearly 
than  ever  before.  Just  what  their  objectives 
are — and  what  their  vaKies  are  .\nd  they  will 
have  to  communicate  these  most  effectively 
to  their  alumni,  their  political  representa- 
tives the  corporate  community,  the  founda- 
tions, and  the  public  at  large. 

If  the  partnership  is  to  succeed,  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  have  to  do  more  than 
provide  tunds  Elected  officials  and  adminis- 
trators face  the  awesjme  t.isk  of  formulating 
overall  educational  and  research  poals.  to 
give  direction  to  the  programs  o!  Fe<leral 
support  They  must  m.ike  more  of  an  efTort  to 
understand  what  makes  colleges  and  uni- 
versities tick,  and  to  iccommodate  individual 
InstltuMonal  differences 

The  taxpaylng  public,  and  particular- 
ly alumni  and  alumnae,  will  play  a 
crucial  rule  In  tiie  evolution  of  the  partner- 
ship. The  degree  of  their  understand. n?  and 
supptrt  Will  be  reflected  in  future  legislation 
And  along  with  private  foundations  and  cor- 
porations, alumni  and  other  friends  of  higher 
education  bear  a  special  responsibility  for 
providing  colleges  and  universities  with  fl- 
nano;  il  support  The  growing  role  of  the 
Kedera:  government,  says  the  president  of  a 
major  oil  company,  makes  corporate  contri- 
butions to  higher  education  more  important 
than  ever  before;  he  feels  that  private  sup- 
port enables  colleges  and  universities  to 
maint.iin  academic  balance  and  to  preserve 
their  freedom  and  Independence  Th,'  presi- 
dent of  a  university  agrees  "It  Is  essential 
that  the  critical  core  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 


versities be  financed  with  non-Federal 
funds" 

"What  Is  going  on  here."  says  McGeorge 
Bundy,  Is  a  great  adventure  In  the  purpose 
and  performance  of  a  free  people."  The  part- 
nership between  higher  education  and  the 
Federal  government,  he  believes,  Is  an  experi- 
ment in  American  democriicy. 

Essentially.  It  Is  an  e?ort  to  combine  the 
forces  of  our  educational  and  political  sys- 
tems for  the  common  good.  And  the  partner- 
ship Is  distinctly  American- -boldly  built  step 
by  step  in  full  public  view,  inspired  by  vision- 
aries, tested  and  tempered  by  honest  skeptics, 
forged  out  of  practical  political  compromise. 

Does  It  Involve  risks'*  Of  course  It  does. 
But  what  great  adventure  does  not?  Is  It 
not  by  rtsk-taklng  that  free — and  intelU- 
geni — i>eopIe  progress? 


LYNDON    B     JO}INS(  ).\    AND    VV.-VTER 
FOR  PEACE  AND  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  this  Is 
an  auspicious  «  et- k  for  the  United  States, 
for  '.vorld  progress  and  cooperation. 

Yesterday,  the  first  International 
Water  for  Peace  Conference  convened. 

An  estimated  5,000  delegates — admin- 
istrators, officials,  technicians,  and  diplo- 
mats— from  more  than  90  nations  are 
meeting  to  discuss  the  use  and  preserva- 
tion of  one  of  mans  most  precious  re- 
sources— water 

It  is  a  day  when  another  of  President 
Johnson's  dreams  take  a  ^iant  step  to- 
ward reahty.  It  was  just  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  that  the  President  said  to  a 
eroup  attendms  a  desalting  conference 
here  in  Washington : 

The  earth's  water  belongs  to  mankind.  To- 
gether we  must  tlnd  ways  to  make  certain 
that  every  nation  has  Its  fair  share  and  that 
there  is  really  enough  of  it  for  all  mankind. 

The  President  backed  up  his  state- 
ment With  a  promise : 

We  will  Join  in  a  ma&slve  cooperative  In- 
ternational effort  to  find  solutions  to  man's 
water  problems. 

The  Water  for  Peace  Conference  which 
grew  out  of  that  promise  ijoes  beyond  the 
exchange  of  technical  data.  It  is  a  con- 
ference aimed  at  formulating  interna- 
tional water  policies  and  programs.  It 
is  a  massive  international  effort,  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States,  to  encourage 
nations  to  put  existing  water  technology 
to  work  in  the  interest  of  peace,  growth, 
and  progress. 

Never  betore  has  such  an  international 
assembly  taken  place  in  Washington. 

Never  before  has  such  a  comprehen- 
sive conference  on  water  dealt  with  every 
conceivable  facet  of  water  use  and  de- 
velopment. Ertscusslons  range  from 
water  for  human  use  to  water  for  Indus- 
trial use;  from  desalting  the  ocean  to 
flood  control;  from  pollution  abatement 
to  water  for  irrigation  and  sanitation, 
from  conservation  to  water  quality  con- 
trol; from  the  technical  to  the  political. 

While  grappling  with  the  current  cri- 
ses in  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East, 
President  Johnson  has  not  forgotten 
fundamental  resource  programs  so  des- 
perately needed  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  has  never  stopped  pressing  for  a 
world  without  want. 

He  has  never  stopped  pressing  for  a 
world  in  which  water  problems  would 
unite  rather  than  separate,  because  he 
knows — as  a  man  from  the  Southwest 


knows — the  elemental  importance  of 
water  resources  as  a  b-M>('  for  coopera- 
tion, friendship,  and  common  projects 
for  pro£;ress. 

In  1965  the  President  told  a  group  of 
water  experts: 

In  a  sense  the  whole  story  of  man  Is  re- 
vealed in  his  search  for  dependable  water 
supplies.  Where  there  has  been  too  little. 
wnrs  have  been  fought  over  what  there  was. 
Where  there  has  been  too  much,  great  cities 
and  flourishing  agriculture  have  been  en- 
gulfed and  destroyed.  Where  there  was 
enough — and  where  people  could  depend 
upon  it  and  where  the  people  controlled  It. 
civilization  has  blossomed  and  has  endured. 

This  is  the  vision  of  a  man  who  would 
share  with  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
the  bounties  of  water  for  peace — just  as 
we  have  shared  the  bounties  of  electrical 
power  in  atoms  for  peace,  and  the  boun- 
ties of  our  farm  riches  in  food  for  peace. 

The  urgent  need  to  move  water  pro- 
grams forward  rapidly  is  not  based  on 
unsupported  claims. 

Every  day  a  half  billion  people  use 
polluted  water  as  their  on^y  source  of 
water. 

Every  day  250.000  new  people  are 
added  to  the  world's  water  user  popula- 
tion. 

Every  day  competition  between  the 
water  "haves"  ;ind  "have  nots"  inten- 
sifies, 

EveiT  day — at  home  and  abroad— we 
see  the  ravages  of  too  little  water  in 
drought,  or  too  much  m  tlo<xl. 

The  teclinicians  from  all  over  the 
world  who  will  be  trained  as  a  result  of 
this  conference  are  the  men  of  the  front- 
lines  in  a  war  against  the  attrition  of  a 
basic  natural  resource.  The  combined  in- 
telligence and  administrative  talents 
represented  by  the  Water  for  Peace  Con- 
ference are  practical  weapons  in  a  very 
practical  struggle — a  struggle  against 
thirst,  drougiit.  di.sease.  impoverishment. 

Have  we  overstated  the  problem?  Is 
water  such  an  essential  ingredient  that 
it  necessitates  money  and  time  and  men 
to  preserve  it  and  iLse  it  wisely. 

Again,  the  President's  words: 

If  science  can  unlocic  the  door  to  an  tin- 
limited  supply  of  pure  and  drinkable  water, 
I  think  It  will  be  an  event  in  hum.in  history 
as  significant  as  the  harnessing  of  the  atom. 

Man  lived  for  millennia  before  har- 
nessing the  power  of  the  atom.  He  cannot 
live  long  without  water.  It  is  my  belief 
that  President  Johnson  is  urtiing  this 
country  on  a  proper  and  nobie  course 
as  he  seeks  to  use  the  gifts  of  nature  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  Water  for  Peace  Conference  is  a 
new  and  wise  step  in  that  direction.  Let 
us  support  it,  ultilize  its  recommenda- 
tions and  give  credit  to  a  President  whose 
commitment  to  the  development  of  the 
world's  resources  will  some  day  stand  as 
a  monument  to  his  administration. 

As  a  timely  illustration  of  that  com- 
mitment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  when  he  signed  Senate 
bill  270  a  few  days  ago  authorizing  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  new  150- 
million-gallon  desalting  phuit  in  south- 
ern California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Remarks  of  the  President  Upon  Signing  S. 

270.  Construction  and  Operation  of  De- 
salting   Plant    in    Southern    California, 

May  19,  1967 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Dlstingui.shed  Members  of  the  Congress, 
Ladies  and  Cientloinen: 

For  many  centuries,  men  have  been  search- 
ing lor  ways  to  prodtice  fresh  water  from  our 
oceans.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
struggling   to   try   to  solve   that  problem. 

Today,  with  the  signing  of  this  bill,  here 
In  the  Ea.st  Room  of  the  White  House,  we 
take  a  step  toward  tlie  end  of  that  struggle 
that  was  begun  so  many  years  ago.  Today  we 
begin  the  greatest  effort  in  man's  history  to 
produce  water  and  electric  power  from  the 
sea. 

This  bill  makes  possible  a  new  desalting 
plant  which  will  more  than  double  the 
world's  total  cap.\clty  for  desalting  water, 

.\nd  in  the  process,  it  will  lower  considera- 
bly the  cost  of  making  fresh  water  from  the 
sea. 

Two  years  ago,  when  speaking  at  an  Inter- 
national meeting  on  desalting,  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  authorize  this  plant  for  us:  to 
make  full  use  of  today's  scientific  knowledge 
and  to  produce,  by  1970,  100  million  gallons 
of  frc-;h  water  per  day. 

Two  years  ago  that  seemed  to  all  of  us  a 
very  ambitious  goal.  But  this  plant  will 
produce  not  100  million  gallons,  but  150 
million  gallons — 50  percent  more  than  we 
even  dared  to  predict. 

Each  hour,  each  day.  It  will  produce  more 
electric  power  than  the  Hoover  Dam 
produces. 

Tins  plant  alone  will  not  suddenly  and 
overnight  make  our  deserts  bloom.  But  more 
than  anytlilng  that  we  have  done  yet.  It 
does  point  to  the  day  when  lands  now  dry 
and  empty  will  sustain  life  and  will  feed  the 
people  of  the  world. 

In  our  own  country,  we  know,  I  thlnlr, 
what  hardship  is  caused  when  neighbors  have 
to  depend  on  a  single  river  for  their  water 
supply;  and  when  we  must  share  those 
meager  resources  with  each  other.  One  single 
stream — the  Colorado  River — must  now  serve 
seven  dry  states,  and  must  provide  water  In 
addition  for  many  of  our  good  neighbors  In 
Mexico, 

For  years,  that  stream  has  been  the  source 
of  much  too  little  water — and  too  many  argu- 
ments. It  has  been  the  subject  of  quarrels, 
lawsuits,  interstate  compacts,  international 
treaties,  and  has  affected  elections  from  time 
to  time. 

.■Ml  of  that  worry,  all  of  that  effort,  added 
not  one  new  drop  of  water  to  that  great 
stream. 

This  bill  will  help  us  change  all  of  that, 
Mexico,  the  states  of  the  west  and  the  south- 
west need  more  water,  and  they  need  that 
water  now. 

This  bill  will  help  them  get  it. 

This  bill,  as  you  know,  marks  the  begin- 
ning, not  the  end,  of  all  of  our  efforts. 

Our  sights  are  set  on  a  whole  family  of 
desalting  plant^^to  help  not  only  our  coastal 
communities,  but  our  Inland  towns  also, 
which  are  troubled  by  brackish  water 
supplies. 

Some  of  these  new  plants  will  be  powered 
by  atomic  energy. 

Others   will   be  fired  by  coal,  gas,   or  oil. 

Others — some  day — may  even  get  part  of 
their  energy  from  reconstituted  waste  prod- 
ucts. 

Until  we  build  those  plants,  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  face  very  urgent  water 
problems. 

With  every  tick  of  the  clock,  more  people 
are  being  bcrn  into  this  world.  As  their  need 
grows  for  food,  clothing  and  industry,  our 
water  tables  continue  to  drop.  This  venture — 
this  venture   that   we   are   launching — must 


be  the  first  of  many  ventures  of  this  nature 
throughout  the  world. 

So  many  people  deserve  credit  for  this  suc- 
cess this  morning  that  I  dare  to  mention  not 
even  one  name.  But  I  shall  Just  have  to  refer 
to  a  few  who  have  come  in  and  out  of  our 
office  in  the  months  that  have  gone  by. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  like  Senator  Jack- 
son, Senator  Anderson,  Senator  Kuchel,  al- 
most all  the  members  of  that  body. 

Congressmen  Craig  Hosmer,  Wa;-ne  Aspin- 
all,  Harold  Johnson,  Richard  Hanna,  Ed 
Relnecke;  my  good  friend  Chet  Holifield:  my 
friends  from  the  California  delegation; 
Bernle  Slsk,  and  others. 

Secretary  Udall,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
Interior;  Assistant  Secretary  Diluzio. 

I  don't  want  to  overlook  the  Mayor  of  Los 
Angeles  because  I  made  him  come  in  and 
ante  up  a  little  extra  when  the  going  was 
a  little  hard.  I  guess  he  appropriated  some 
of  it  to  bring  him  here  today.  We  are  happy 
that  he  Is  at  this  ceremony  to  launch  this 
experiment. 

The  Vice  President  and  all  public  officials 
everywhere  who  have  participated  in  that, 
and,  more  than  that,  are  willing  to  enlist 
in  the  war  ahead. 

We  will  outline  plans  as  soon  as  that  dis- 
tinguished Callfornian.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  gets  them  ready 
for  any  other  ventures  that  some  of  you 
want  to  take. 

Finally,  I  want  the  citizens  and  public  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
State  of  California — and  particularly  South- 
ern California — to  know  that  we  appreciate 
this  partnership  in  this  very  special  effort. 

To  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  Governors  of  the  States,  we  are  all  deeply 
In  your  debt. 

This  achievement  Is  really  a  symbol  of  not 
only  our  partnership  and  our  working  to- 
gether, but  our  power  to  act  together.  Often 
there  Is  too  much  talk  and  too  little  action. 
What  is  needed  for  the  future  in  this  whole 
field  of  water  is  the  will  and  determination 
to  act, 

I  am  very  happy  to  sign  this  bill.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  you  could  come  here. 

I  am  glad  that  all  of  you  will  witness  It, 
As  you  witness  it,  and  become  a  party  to  the 
fact,  you  will  enlist  with  us  in  the  fight  that 
Is  ahead  for  all  of  us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


DR.  FISHMAN,  LANGUAGE  SCHOLAR, 
SUPPORTS  BILINGUAL  EDUCA- 
TION BILL 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  hearings  on  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation act  we  have  been  privileged  to 
hear  from  one  of  the  outstanding  au- 
thorities in  this  field.  On  Friday,  May 
19,  1967,  Dr.  Joshua  A.  Fishman,  re- 
search professor  of  social  sciences  of 
Yeshiva  University  in  New  York  City, 
testified  before  our  committee.  Dr.  Fish- 
man  has  WTitten  a  book  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  authoritative  work  in  this 
field,  which  is  "Language  Loyalty  in  the 
United  States." 

In  his  most  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing testimony,  Dr.  Fishman  makes  a 
persuasive  case  for  maintaining  the  bi- 
lingual education  programs  advocated 
in  S.  428,  as  a  means  of  conserving  one 
of  our  neglected  resources — the  ability 
to  speak  foreign  languages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Fishman's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Planned  Reinforcement  of  Bilingual  Lan- 
guage-Maintenance IN  THE  United  States: 
Suggestions  for  the  Conservation  of  a 
Neglected  National  Resource 
(A  statement  presented  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by 
Joshua  A.  Fishman,  research  professor  of 
social  sciences,  Yeshiva  University,  on  Fri- 
day, May  19,   1967) 

After  many  generations  of  neglect  and 
apathy,  American  speakers  of  non-English 
languages  have,  of  late,  become  objects  of 
more  positive  attention  than  has  commonly 
been  their  lot  in  most  American  communities. 
They  have  not  been  proclaimed  national 
heroes,  nor  have  they  been  the  recipients  of 
public  or  privat-e  largesse.  They  often  con- 
tinue to  be  objects  of  curiosity  even  if  their 
gilt  is  no  longer  considered  shameful.  Never- 
theless, the  attitude  toward  them  has 
changed.  They  are  now  more  frequently 
viewed  as  commanding  a  rare  commodity,  a 
skill  which  has  become  to  be  recognized  as 
a  valuable  asset  for  the  country.  As  a  result, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  recent  effort^s 
to  study  the  distribution  of  this  commodity 
and  to  consider  ways  of  safeguarding  and 
augmenting  it.  The  Language  Resources  Proj- 
ect (whicli  I  directed  from  1960  to  1964  under 
a  grant  from  the  U30E)  was  one  such  effort. 
There  will  doubtlessly  be  many  more  once 
it  is  fully  and  finally  decided  to  pursue  a 
consistent  and  effective  policy  of  bilingual 
language-maintenance,  reinforcement,  and 
development.  My  purpose  here  is  to  indicate 
some  possible  ingredients  of  such  a  policy, 
basing  myself  both  on  my  findings  ■  and  on 
my  opinions. 

THE     current     status     OF     NON -ENGLISH     LAN- 
GUAGE   RESOURCES    IN     THE    UNITED    STATES 

In  1960  the  non-English  language  resources 
of  the  United  States  were  undoubtedly  small- 
er than  they  had  been  a  decade  or  two  pre- 
viously. Nevertheless,  they  were  still  huge, 
both  in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to  their 
20th  century  high-water  marks  in  the  1920'8 
and  1930's, 

Approximately  19  million  Individuals  (11 
per  cent  of  the  entire  American  population) 
possessed  a  non-English  mother  tongue  in 
1960,  These  mother  tongues  represent  a  very 
high  proportion  of  those  that  have  evolved 
to  the  point  of  becoming  standard  literary 
languages  as  well  as  many  that  have  not  yet 
reached  this  stage  of  development.  Relative 
to  1940,  the  quantitative  position  of  the 
colonial  languages — Spanish,  French,  and 
German — has  remained  superior  to  that  of 
all  but  the  most  recently  reinforced  immi- 
grant languages.  However,  even  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  immigrant  languages  that  did 
not  benefit  from  post-war  immigration  and 
that  suffered  most  from  internal  attrition 
and  external  apathy,  some  subgroups  still 
retain  sufficient  cultural-linguistic  intact- 
ness  to  maintain  functional  bilingualism  and 
to  provide  good  prospects  of  marked  gain  (in 
either  functional  or  cultural  bilingualism) 
with  well  designed  and  vigorous  reinforce- 
ment efforts. 

The  non-English  press  boasted  over  500 
periodic  publications  in  1960  and  continued 
to  have  a  circulation  of  approximately  nve 
and  one-half  millions,  as  well  as  a  "pass- 
along"  readership  estimated  to  be  equally 
large.  Although  non-English  dallies  and 
weeklies  have  regularly  lost  circulation  since 
1930,  monthUes  have  experienced  circula- 
tion gams  in  recent  decades.  Non-English 
broadcasting  also  seems  to  be  In  a  far  better 
state  of  health  in  1960  than  was  usually  ex- 
pected to  be  the  case — with  over  1600  "sta- 
tions" broadcasting  more  than  6,000  hours 
of    non-English    language    programs    every 


'■  Language  Loyalty  in  the  United  States. 
Mimeographed  report  for  USOE,  1964;  Pub- 
lished version,  1966. 
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week  In  the  continental  United  States.  How- 
ever, this  picture  largely  reflects  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  Spanish  broadcasting, 
which  alone  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  all 
non-EngUsh  broadcasting  In  the  United 
States.  Both  the  non-English  press  and  non- 
EngUsh  broadcasting  (With  the  exception  of 
Spanish  broadcasting)  are  largely  dependent 
upon  and  oriented  toward  a  tirst-generatlon 
clientele.  The  latter,  in  turn,  represent 
slightly  less  than  half  the  claimants  of  al- 
most all  non-English  mother  tongues  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  although  Immigrant 
status  Itself  Is  not  predictive  of  either  lan- 
guage maintenance  or  language  loyalty,  both 
of  these  phenomena  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  Immigrant  status — with  the  colonial 
languages  marking  the  only  noteworthy  ex- 
ceptions to  this  generalization. 

In  1960  there  were  at  least  1800  (and  prob- 
ably a  goixl  many  more)  ethnic  "cultural" 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  Many, 
including  the  largest  among  them,  serve 
flrst-,  second-,  and  third-generation  mem- 
bers. Nearly  three-quarters  of  all  ethnic 
cultural  organizations  favor  maintenance  of 
their  non-English  ethnic  mother  tongue. 
However,  the  very  fact  that  ethnic  organiza- 
tions have  been  more  successful  than  either 
the  non-Eng!;sh  press  or  non-English  broad- 
casting In  attracting  second  and  third  gen- 
eration Interest  has  also  led  most  of  them 
to  exceedingly  marginal  and  passive  ap- 
proaches to  ethnicity  and  to  language  main- 
tenance. The  organizations  represent  bul- 
warks of  structural  more  than  cf  behavioral- 
functional  pluralism. 

The  mon  active  language  maintenance  In- 
stitution in  the  majority  of  ethnic  com- 
munities In  the  United  States  is  the  ethnic 
group  school.  Over  2.000  such  schools  cur- 
rently function  In  the  United  States,  of 
which  more  than  half  offer  mother  tongue 
instruction  even  when  there  are  many  "non- 
ethnics"  and  "other-ethnics"  among  their 
pupils  On  the  whole,  they  succeed  In  reln- 
forci.ig  or  developing  moderate  comprehen- 
sion, rc.idlng.  and  speaking  facility  in  their 
pupils.  They  are  far  less  successful  In  im- 
planting retentlvut  language  attitudes  which 
might  serve  to  maintain  language  facility 
after  their  students'  programs  of  study  have 
been  completed,  approximately  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  Although  the  languages  learned 
by  pupils  m  ethnic  group  schools  are  "ethnic 
mother  tongues",  rather  than  true  mother 
tongues,  the  levels  of  facility  attained  usually 
are  sufficient  to  provide  a  foundation  for 
cultural  blUnguallsm.  This  foundation,  how- 
ever. Is  rarely  reinforced  after  the  comple- 
tion 3f  study  In  the  ethnic  group  school. 

BKCOMMENDATIONS 

la  part,  the  recommendations  advanced 
here  are  derived  from  the  point  of  view  that 
bili.".gu:il  language-maintenance  In  the 
United  St.ir.es  is  desirable,  in  that  the  non- 
En^lUh  language  resources  of  American  mi- 
nority groups  have  already  helped  meet  part 
of  o'lr  urgent  national  need  for  speakers  of 
various  non-English  laneuaees,  and  that 
these  resources  can  be  rein  forced  and  de- 
veloped so  as  to  do  so  to  a  very  much  greater 
extent  In  the  future  These  recommendations 
are  also  derived  from  an  awareness  that 
while  competence  l.n  two  languages  can  be  a 
decided  a;>set  to  those  who  have  this  com- 
mand (Indeed,  most  language  learning  In  and 
out  of  schools  Is  based  on  Just  such  an  as- 
sunaptloni,  the  bUlngtiallsm  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  is  viewed  as  a  lia- 
bility In  their  lives,  and  this  for  no  reason 
Inherent  In  the  nature  of  blUnguallsm  per 
se.  It  Is  our  treatrnent  of  blllnguals  and  of 
blUnguallsm  that  brings  this  sad  state  of 
affairs  into  being  and.  therefore,  it  Is  this 
treatment  that  must  be  altered.  Finally.  In 
the  realm  of  sheer  practicality.  It  Is  obvious 
that  our  national  resources  of  native  non- 
English  language  competence  have  Ion?  been 
allowed— even  encouraged — to  languish  and 
disappear   at   the   very   time   that  unprece- 


dented efforts  and  sums  were  and  are  being 
spent  to  Improve  and  Increase  the  teaching 
of  "foreign"  languages  In  the  nation's  schools 
and  colleges  The  recommendations  that  fol- 
low aim  to  eliminate  this  wasteful  ambiva- 
lence. 

At  an  even  more  basic  (and  less  instru- 
mental! level,  support  for  blUngrual  lan- 
guage-maintenance is  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  our  national  genius  and  our  na- 
tional promise  depend  upon  a  more  con- 
scious and  a  better  Implemented  commit- 
ment to  a  permanently  culturally  pluralistic 
society.  Such  support  is  crucial  because 
neither  a  fondness  for  cultural  qualntness 
nor  a  romantic  interest  in  cultural  diversity 
can  substantially  benefit  bilingual  language- 
maintenance  or  markedly  alter  Its  prospects. 
Only  a  mobilization  of  sensitivity,  concern, 
intellect,  and  means  can  accomplish  this 
goal. 

ESTABLISHING    A    CLIMATE    OF    OPINION 

All  Americans,  and  speakers  of  non-English 
langtiages  in  particular,  are  aware  of  the 
value  our  society  and  its  Institutions  place 
upon  cultural  and  linguistic  unity  The  de- 
sirability of  such  unity  is  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly conveyed  by  citizenship  require- 
ments, by  voting  requirements,  by  the  com- 
mon public  school,  by  the  many  agencies 
whose  task  it  Is  to  "naturalize"  and  Amer- 
icanize Immigrants  and  our  indigenous  or 
semi-lndlgcnous  ethnic  populations,  by  na- 
tional holidays,  and  even  by  the  very  open- 
ness of  American  economic  and  political  life 
which  normally  requires  little  else  of  ethnics 
than  that  they  Join  with  de-ethnlcized  Amer- 
icans In  advancing  themselves  by  advancing 
the  common  good.  There  Is  a  "message" 
which  immigrants,  other  ethnics,  and  their 
children  quickly  get — that  ethnicity  is  for- 
elgnness.  that  both  have  no  value,  that  they 
are  things  to  forget,  to  give  up.  The  frequent 
and  enduring  contrast  between  war.  dishar- 
mony, and  poverty  abroad,  and  relative  peace, 
acceptance,  and  prosperity  here  clearly  shouts 
this  message.  Governmental  and  private 
agency  conferences  on  Americanization  and 
on  cultural  enrichment  for  disadvantaged 
ethnic  populations  reinforce  It.  Social  preju- 
dice and  economic  competition  bring  the 
message  home  in  hundreds  of  ways,  both 
subtle  and  obvious,  even  though  both  are 
usually  less  intense  than  In  most  other  coun- 
tries. Given  a  general  climate  which  con- 
stantly reinforces  unity — often  by  assuming 
it  to  be  so  obviously  and  universally  desir- 
able that  no  public  discussion  of  it  Is 
deemed  necessary — It  Is  essential  th.it  diver- 
sity, too.  receive  constant  support  at  under- 
lying  philosophical    and    operational    levels. 

Positive  statements  by  leading  American 
personages  concerning  the  merit*  of  cultural 
diversity  and  Its  beneflts  to  American  so- 
ciety have  been  relatively  few  and  h-vve 
hardly  reached  the  "general  public".  Senti- 
ments to  this  effect  are  directed  toward  mi- 
nority group  audiences  from  time  to  time, 
but  are  largely  siiperfluous.  A  statement  by 
the  Governor  or  the  President  directed  in- 
ward Spanish-Americans  or  Italo-Americ-in.i 
on  Columbus  Day  normally  reaches  only 
those  who  are  already  aware  of  tlielr  ethnic 
heritages.  It  Is  usuuUy  recognised  for  what 
it  usually  Is — a  politically  self-seriing  appeal 
or  ritual  tlme-flUer  of  little  general  or  gen- 
uine slgmflcance.  Such  statements  Imply  a 
relegation  of  ethnicity  to  a  "one-d.iy-a-vear" 
affair  commemorating  the  long  ago  and  the 
far  away.  They  rarely  seek  to  foster  a  more 
accepting  view  of  ethnicity  among  non-eth- 
nics What  Is  needed,  therefore,  rather  than 
statements  such  as  these,  are  statements  that 
will  reach  the  general  public  with  the  mes- 
sage that  cultural  differences — here  and  now, 
on  an  everyday  as  well  as  on  a  "high  culture" 
and  festive  level — are  meaningful,  desirable, 
and  worth  strengthening.  They  should  be 
made  before  non-ethnic  audiences  assembled 
to  consider  non-ethnic  problems  if  they  are 
to  have  their  greatest  impact  and  If  they  are 


to  be  disseminated  widely  through  non-eth- 
nic mass  media. ^  If  a  "special  day"  for  such 
statements  seems  desirable.  It  might  be  far 
better  to  release  them  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
than  to  reserve  them  for  Polish-American 
Day.  or  German-American  Day.  or  other  such 
Isolated   "heritage"  days. 

But  statements  alone  are  too  intermittent, 
too  fleeting,  and  too  unreliable  to  bring 
about  a  major  change  of  climate.  Those  of 
the  kind  that  would  do  the  most  good  are 
rare,  because  few  leading  figures  In  Ameri- 
can life  are  concerned  with  the  role  of  eth- 
nicity and  diversity.  Few  have  thought  deeply 
about  it  and.  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
few  can  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
Many  consider  ethnicity  to  be  a  far  more 
ephemeral  phenomenon  than  It  really  is.  It 
Is  taken  to  be  an  Issue  that  belongs  to  the 
19th  century,  that  will  die  of  Its  own  accord, 
that  Is  petty  and  sectarian,  and  therefore  one 
that  does  not  deserve  serious  attention.  This 
view  Is  mistaken  on  psychological  grounds 
alone.  Although  fragments  of  ethnlcUys 
"little  tradition"',  such  as  foods  and  dances. 
embarrass  many  second-  and  third-genera- 
tion Americans  when  subjected  to  outside 
scrutiny,  these  s^ime  Individuals  frequently 
experience  a  private  void  which  a  fuller  but 
selectively  synthesized  ethnicity  might  fill. 
While  they  have  lost  contact  with  tlie  deeper 
and  more  meaningful  ethnicity,  they  object 
to  being  publicly  characterized  In  terms  of 
the  quaint  but  Isolated  fragment.^  that  they 
have  maintained.  Certainly,  neither  their  own 
foods  and  dances  nor  the  silent-treatment  on 
the  part  of  "American"  peers  and  leaders 
will  enable  them  to  find  personal  satisfac- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  or  to  reinforce  lan- 
guage maintenance,  on  the  other.  In  order 
to  accomplish  elth'r  of  these  goals  cultural 
and  linguistic  diversity  must  become  a  seri- 
ous topic  of  public  interest.  A  federal  "Com- 
mission on  Blculturallsm  (or  BlUnguallsm) 
In  American  Life"  might  help  bring  this  to 
pass.  Such  a  Commission  composed  of  ethnic 
and  non-ethnic  leaders,  social  scientists,  edu- 
cators, and  distinguished  "cultural  figures" 
would  be  In  a  position  to  focus  Interest  on 
the  meanlngfulness.  legitimacy,  and  poten- 
tial creativity  of  cultural  and  linguistic  di- 
versity wlUiln  American  unity.  Such  a  Com- 


•  The  New  York  Ttmes  reported  on  May  2, 
1963.  that  Dr.  Calvin  E.  Gross,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  made  the  following  statement 
to  "850  teachers  and  supervisors  attending 
the  (New  York  City  School)  system's  annual 
currlcuUim  conference.  Many  In  the  audience 
appeared  shocked  .  .  .  Dr.  Gross  .  ,  .  urged 
that  Puerto  Rlcan  children  and  other  new 
arrivals  to  the  city  be  enabled  to  develop 
blculturally  and  bllingulstically  Dr.  Gross 
said  that  Instead  of  trying  to  remake  Puerto 
Ricaji  children  and  telling  them  to  forget 
their  language,  these  children  should  be  told: 
"You  are  Puerto  Rlcan  and  you  have  some- 
th,ng  to  be  proud  of.  Keep  your  culture — 
we'll  help  you  develop  It — but  we  also  give 
you  something  else,"  He  deplored  th?  "melting 
pot'  approach  In  which  new  arrivals  are 
"made  over  In  our  Image," "'  AJthouRh  limited 
to  ,1  <;pei:iahzed  audle;ice  this  statement  may 
be  ex;>ected  to  have  had  greater  impact  In 
view  of  its  presentation  in  tHe  context  of 
grnerai  Amrrica'i  e.hicatiOJial  goals  than  a 
similar  statement  presented  :n  the  conte»t 
of  education  for  children  of  foreign  bick- 
grounds.  Thus,  the  San  Jriso  i California) 
Mercury  Ncvs  of  July  14,  196;).  reports  a 
state-wide  conference  of  educators  on 
"■Teaching  En>.'li<h  ns  a  Second  Language" 
under  the  headUne  "Schools  Fear  Enrollment 
Hike  as  a  Result  of  Bracero  Cutback"'.  At  this 
conference.  Helen  IlefTerman,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Elementary  Education  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education,  de- 
clared that  "children  of  Mexican  de.'^cent  are 
to  be  encouraged  to  retain  their  first  lan- 
guage and  become  more  skillful  In  Its  use  [as 
they  learn  English  1". 
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mission — and  the  recurring  national  confer- 
ences and  reports  that  it  might  sponsor — 
could  raise  language  maintenance  to  the 
level  of  an  avowed  national  concern. 

All  In  all.  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity 
must  be  publicly  recognized,  publicly  dis- 
cussed, and  publicly  supported  if  language 
maintenance  Is  to  be  quickly,  fully,  and  ef- 
fectively reinforced.  Appeals  on  behalf  of 
such  diversity  can  be  supported  by  refer- 
ence to  American  values,  traditions,  and  his- 
tory. As  a  possibly  vital  and  creative  force 
In  American  life,  cultural  diversity  has  all 
too  long  been  Ignored  or  given  only  apolo- 
getic and  embarrassed  glances.  If  language 
maintenance  is  to  be  seriously  pursued  in 
the  future,  public  rehabilitation  of  this  topic 
will  be  necessary.  BlUnguallsm  does  not  exist 
in  a  vacuum;  It  exists  in  the  context  of 
ethnic,  religious,  and  cultural  differences.  It 
cannot  be  supported  on  a  national  scale  with- 
out supporting  blculturallsm,  Blculturallsm 
requires  awareness  of  one's  heritage.  Identi- 
fication with  it  (at  least  on  a  selective  basis), 
and  freedom  to  express  this  identification  in 
a  natural  and  uninhibited  manner.  It  can 
only  be  enriching  for  our  country  to  discover 
that  the  languages  which  have  recently  been 
brought  to  our  attention  are  inextricably 
related  to  diverse  behavioral  patterns  and 
behavioral  products  which  can  be  every  bit 
as  acceptable  and  as  valuable  as  the  lan- 
guages them-selves.  The  languages  can  only 
function  In  conjunction  with  meaningful 
patrimonies,  Intim;Uely  meaningful  patri- 
monies can  only  enrich  America  and  the  lives 
of  Its  citizens. 

SPECIFIC    SUPPORT    FOR    BII-INGUAL    LANCtJAGE- 
MAINTENANCE 

As  for  iisslstance  to  those  segments  of 
American  ethnic  groups  that  are  already  en- 
gaged in  language  maintenance  efforts,  there 
are  a  host  of  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
strengthen  these  efforts  directly.  Immigrants 
and  non-immigrants  alike  require  an  en- 
vironment that  Is  supportive  of  language 
maintenance  in  the  same  way  that  other 
matters  In  the  n.itional  interest  ;ire  sup- 
ported. In  an  era  of  unprecedented  govern- 
mental assistance  to  American  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  language-und-area  study  centers 
(under  the  N.'itional  DoTense  Education  Act), 
it  would  seem  only  logical  to  offer  assistance 
to  the  Institutions  of  American  ethnic  groups 
whose  activities  are  clearly  related  to  lan- 
guage-maintenance. In  addition  to  support- 
ing instruction  In  Chinese.  Hungarian.  Rus- 
sian, and  dozens  of  other  "neglected" 
languages  now  tauglit  to  Americans  for  whom 
these  languages  are  truly  "foreign",  It  would 
seem  also  to  be  hlRhly  desirable  to  supjKirt  in- 
structional and  other  languages  maintenance 
efforts  directed  at  those  Americans  for  whom 
these  languages  are  still  not  entirely  "for- 
eign". Government  aid  to  ethnic  group 
schools  engaged  In  formal  mother  tongue  In- 
struction would  involve  only  relatively  minor 
innovations  and  reformulations  In  current 
policies.  Any  financial  relief  would  encourage 
them  to  continue  what  often  has  seemed  a 
most  difficult  task,  and  to  Improve  and  In- 
tensify their  current  efforts.  In  some  cases 
the  question  of  public  support  for  religiously 
sponsored  Institutions  would  doubtless  arise 
(Flshman  1959).  But  this  can  easily  become 
a  f.ilse  Issue.  There  are  many  effective  schools 
to  which  the  religious  Issue  Is  not  applicable 
at  all.  At  any  rate,  support  for  language  In- 
struction can  be  kept  quite  separate  from 
support  for  relleious  Instruction.  Certainly 
there  Is  legal  precedent  for  such  a  distinction 
and.  given  .sufficient  conviction  that  language 
maintenance  Is  In  the  national  Interest,  addi- 
tional precedents  can  be  established  and 
maintained.  Fln.illy,  the  constitutional  re- 
strictions bearing  upon  the  separation  of 
Church  and  state  need  not  hinder  the  great 
private  foundations  that  have  done  so  much 
to  support  and  replenish  the  cultural  and 
educational   resources   of   American  society. 


As  yet,  none  has  supported  the  language 
maintenance  efforts  of  American  ethnic 
groups — whether  in  the  educational,  literary, 
dramatic,  musical,  or  scholarly  spheres — and 
a  change  In  this  respect  would  simultane- 
ously signify  the  rehabilitation  of  language 
maintenance  and  the  social  maturation  of 
American  foundations. 

Untouched  by  religious  complications  are 
several  colleges  and  universities »  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  periodicals,  radio  broadcasts. 
and  cultural  or  scholarly  Institutions  of 
American  ethnic  groups.  Whether  by  tax 
exemption,  by  direct  support,  or  even  by 
indirect  facilitation  and  encouragement, 
means  could  be  found  for  giving  recognition 
and  assistance  to  these  vehicles  of  language 
maintenance.  Not  only  has  there  been  no 
studied  attempt  to  do  this  but  negative  and 
exploitative  steps  have  often  been  taken  (or 
implied),  of  which  language  loyalists  are 
painfully  aware.*  They  frequently  have  long 
memories  of  hostile  governmental  attitudes 
dating  back  to  their  home  counties.  Under 
the  best  of  circumstances  they  would  tend  to 
be  suspicious  of  governmental  "impartiality" 
since  their  own  is  not  an  Impartial  posture. 
Having  concluded  that  language  mainte- 
nance is  In  the  public  good,  they  frequently 
Interpret  governmental  disinterest  or  neglect 
as  thinly  veiled  opposition  and,  what  Is  worse, 
disdain.  Why  should  their  work  be  considered 
"beneath  the  dignity"  of  attention  by  gov- 
ernment, by  foundations,  and  by  the  public 
at  large?  Why  does  an  unofficial  conspiracy 
of  silence  and  an  implication  of  lunacy  sur- 
round their  efforts?  Are  they  not  working  on 
behalf  of  an  intellectually,  culturally,  and 
politically  valuable  goal?  Why  then  have 
they  been  Ignored  and  ruled  out  from  Sput- 
nik-inspired largesse  available  to  others?  If 
we,  as  well,  grant  that  language  maintenance 
Is  a  desideratum,  then  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment that  it  is  in  grave  need  of  assistance 
and  that  it  has  received  neither  the  support 
nor  the  attention  best  calculated  to  foster 
Its  creative  contribution  to  American  life. 
Given  the  current  status  of  language  mainte- 
nance In  most  ethnic  groups  in  our  midst. 
nothing  would  seem  better  cr.lculated  to 
strengthen  It  than  the  preparation  of  cadres 
of  young  and  rigorously  educated  bilingual- 


•  Given  sufficient  support  and  recognition 
many  ethnically  founded  and  maintained 
institutions  of  higher  education  could  train 
language  maintenance  leaders  in  specific 
"unusual"  languages.  Among  these  .^.re: 
Alliance  College  (Cambridge  Sprincs,  Penn.l. 
St.  Mary's  College  (Orchard  Lake.  T-.Itch,) 
and  Villa  Maria  College  (Bu.Talo.  Ne^v  York), 
in  Polish;  Suoml  College  (Hancock.  Mich.), 
In  Finnish;  Marlanapolis  College  (Thompson. 
Conn.),  in  Lithuanian;  St.  Basil's  College 
(Stamford,  Conn.),  In  Ukrainian;  St.  Pro- 
coplus  College  (Lisle.  111.),  in  Czech:  Luther 
College  (Decorah,  Iowa),  In  Norwegian; 
Yeshlva  University  (New  York,  N.Y".)"and 
Brandels  University  (Waltham.  Mass.).  In 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish.  Higher  education  itself 
could  contribute  significantly  to  lantruace 
maintenance  by  the  establishment  of  many 
more  chairs  for  ethnically  infu.'^ed  lancjuaces 
and  their  cultures,  particularly  where  the.'^e 
enjoy  considerable  local  support.  Social  re- 
search on  language  maintenance  might  con- 
tribute to  this  goal  by  telling  the  story  of  the 
introduction  of  ethnically  based  lanBuaccs 
into  a  number  of  "general"  American  hlch 
schools  and  colleges  much  more  exhaustively 
than  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  thc.^e  paces. 

♦One  example  Is  PCC  ruling  58-734-61564 
referred  to  on  p.  89,  above.  My  attention  was 
directed  to  this  entire  episode  by  langu.ige 
loyalists  who  had  concluded  that  tlie  decision 
of  the  Commission  that  a  number  of  factors 
must  be  considered  "In  determining  the 
suitability  of  foreign  language  programming" 
was  evidence  of  "intercover"  federal  policy 
to  discontinue  such  progranuning  whenever 
possible. 


blcultural  cultural  leaders.  Ethnic  group 
schools  are  In  the  best  pyositlon  to  accom- 
plish this — but  are  frequently  unable  to  do 
so  without  assistance.' 

A  final  area  of  language  maintenance  sup- 
port is  to  be  found  in  facilities  that  are  or 
could  be  entirely  under  public  auspices. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  public  schools. 
While  our  schools  are  certainly  more  lan- 
guage conscious  than  they  have  "been  in  pre- 
vious years,  they  are  not  nearly  as  inventive 
or  as  concerned  as  they  might  be  and  their 
official  consciousness  of  language  mainte- 
nance is  practically  nil.  FLES  programs  are 
woefully  limited  in  terms  of  their  numbers 
and  the  languages  involved,  and  distress- 
ingly Ineffective  in  terms  of  teacher  com- 
petence and  pupil  learning.  Foreign  language 
programs  at  the  high  school  level  are  only 
slightly  less  remiss  in  each  of  these  respects, 
PltifuUy  little  Is  being  done  today  to  effec- 
tively and  widely  introduce  such  major  world 
languages  as  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Arabic  into 
American  public  education  at  any  level.  The 
few  exceptional  schools  in  which  these  lan- 
guages are  taught  to  a  few  exceptional  chil- 
dren received  deserved  publicity,  but  their 
Impact  on  the  total  picture  is  meager.  The 
fe.arful  bureaucratic  complexity  of  American 
educational  enterprises  is  such  that  all  the 
institutional  characteristics  tend  to  discour- 
age rather  than  encourage  either  greater 
variation  or  wider  coverage  in  language  in- 
struction. Thus,  it  is  initially  difficult  to  in- 
troduce additional  languages  because  teach- 
ers are  not  available  to  teach  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  locate  suitable  teachers  because 
training  programs  are  not  available  to  train 
them.  In  most  states  even  a  completely  bilin- 
gual Individual  with  university  training  in 
both  languages  is  not  considered  "trained" 
and  eligible  for  certification  as  a  public 
school  teacher  until  he  has  taken  a  niunber 
of  college  courses  in  the  field  of  "professional 
education".  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to 
hire  trained  teachers  because  salaries  are  so 
low  as  to  be  noncompetitive  uith  other 
sources  of  Income  available  to  such  indi- 
viduals. And  It  is  dllTicult  also  to  recruit 
teachers  willing  to  accept  appointments  at 
current  salaries  because  too  few  children  in 
any  one  school  would  elect  to  study,  say, 
Rus.sian.  to  provide  a  teacher  wnth  a  full 
program.  Ditficulty  is  thus  pyramided  upon 
diificulty  and  the  entire  structure  moves 
ahead  at  a  snail's  pace.  The  final  irony  is 
that  methods  and  materials  of  instruction 
are  all  geared  to  teaching  inonolincuals.  with 
the  result  that  foreign  language  teachers  are 
least  successful  when  they  work  with  stu- 
dents who  possess  competence  In  a  second 
l.injuape  ba.=ed  upon  their  out-of-school  ex- 
periences (Brault  1964). 

A  number  of  innovations  that  might  prove 
to  be  of  some  value  have  either  not  been 
tried  at  all  or  have  been  tried  on  too  limited 
a  scale.  There  have  been  a  lew  NDEA-spon- 
sorcd  Language  Institutes  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preparing  educators  who  are 
t.hem.selvcs  of  a  particu:ar  ethnic  background 
so  that  they  might  teach  the  standard 
version  of  their  own  eilinic  mother  tongue 


=  An  alternative  to  the  support  of  ethnic 
group  schools— particularly  where  such  sup- 
port Is  rendered  difficult  as  a  result  of 
Church-state  problems— Is  the  establishment 
of  non-ethnic  schools  conducted  entirely  In 
critical  non-EngUsh  languages.  A  few  private 
schools  of  this  kind  already  exist,  but  these 
are  prlmarHy  in  French,  limited  to  the  "early 
childhood  education""  level,  non-ethnic  (or 
anti-ethnic)  in  pupil-teacher  composition, 
and  expensive.  The  pcssibility  of  such  schools 
at  the  college  level  is  demonstrated  by  the 
University  of  the  Paciflc"s  "Spanish  College"', 
in  which  "all  subjects  (except  English)  are 
taught  In  Spanish  as  a  novel  step  toward 
better  Latin  American  relations  and  as  a 
recognition  of  California's  Spanish  heritage" 
(Palo  Alto  Times.  Sept.  19,  1963,  p.  8). 
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to  pupils  who  are  also  of  this  baclcground.* 
These  institutes  serve  several  purposes  simul- 
taneously: (1)  they  remove  common  ethni- 
city between  teachers  and  pupUs  from  the 
realm  of  taboo  iind  place  it  In  the  realm  of 
an  explicitly  acknowledged  and  functionally 
activated  t actor  m  language  learning:  ■  (11) 
they  recognize  the  particular  language  learn- 
ing assets  and  problems  of  children  with  an 
ethnic  mother  tongue  and  they  prepare 
teachers  to  cope  with  these  constructively; 
(111  I  they  prepare  special  teaching  and  learn- 
ing materials  oriented  toward  raising  the 
levels  of  mastery  of.  and  overcoming  the  de- 
viations from,  standard  speech  among  teach- 
ers and  pupils;  ilvi  they  explicitly  Involve 
the  government,  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil 
In  a  Joint  language  maintenance  venture. 
Certainly,  such  institutes  should  be  Increased 
In  size.  In  number,  and  In  the  variety  of 
languages  covered.  The  preparation  of  teach- 
ers and  of  teaching-learning  materials  via 
such  institutes  will  begin  to  ameliorate  the 
problem  of  where  to  recruit  appropriate  per- 
sonnel for  public  school  languages  programs, 
that  might  In  the  future  be  related  to  the 
ethnic  composition  of  large  proportions  of 
the  student  bodies  in  many  urban  centers. 
However,  this  approach  alone  Is  far  too  lim- 
ited to  result  m  any  early  language  mainte- 
nance gains.  Additional  approaches  are 
required  and  only  quite  normal  degrees  of 
Ingenuity  and  good  will  are  needed  to  un- 
cover them 

The  MLA  Foreign  Language  Proficiency 
Tests  (available  only  for  French.  German. 
Italian.  Russian,  and  Spanish)  already  uti- 
lized by  the  State  Education  Departments  of 
New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  and  West 
Virginia  represent  a  potentially  Important 
facultative  device  i  Starr  1962).  Individuals 
who  have  reached  necessary  levels  of  lan- 
guage proficiency  by  Informal  means  (home, 
neighborhood,  travel  i— rather  than  by  the 
•"normal"  route  of  accumixlating  college 
credits — can  attest  to  their  proficiency 
through  these  e.xamlnatlons  and  obtain  state- 
approved  teaching  licenses  or  certificates. 
This  approach  to  the  certification  of  foreign 
langunge  teachers  should  be  far  more  widely 
swlopted  ■•  If  properly  encouraged,  it  has  the 
pot«ntlal  of  providing  many  localities  with 
teachers  of  uncommon  languages.  Such  lan- 
guages almost  alw.i.ys  have  an  ethnic  base  and 
their  availability  under  public  auspices 
greatly  encourages  language  maintenance. 
Pupils  studying  these  languages  In  the  pub- 


'  The  major  undertaking  of  this  kind  Is  the 
Prar.co-Amerlcan  Institute  at  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege I  Brunswick.  Maine)  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Gerard  J  Brault  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  summers  of  1961. 
1962  and  1963.  In  several  Instances,  other 
NDEA  Language  Institutes  not  explicitly  In- 
tended for  te.ichers  of  p,\rtlcu!ar  ethnic 
backgrounds  have,  nevertheless,  been  largely 
compofied  of  such  teachers. 

■  Since  teachers  of  rellglously-afnUated  eth- 
nic group  ("private"!  schools  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  these  Institutes  on  the  usual 
tultlon-free  basis  (although  without  the 
weekly  stipend  normally  offered  to  students 
at  NT)EA  Institutes) ,  one  more  precedent  has 
been  established  for  language  maintenance 
aid  to  ethnic  group  schools  under  religious 
sponsorship  As  a  result,  it  might  be  possible 
to  organize  such  Institutes  for  teachers  em- 
ployed by  ethnic  group  schools  and  to  offer 
instruction  in  Polish.  Hungarian.  Ukrainian. 
Greek.  Yiddish,  and  other  languages  rarely 
available  in  public  school  settings  but  still 
amp.y  represented  In  the  American 
population. 

•  For  a  report  of  early  successes  with  the 
proficiency  examination  approach  in  the  for- 
eign linguiges  area  see  "Modem  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Proficiency  Tests  for  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion. Report  of  Results  in  1963  Administra- 
tions" Albanv.  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment, 1964. 


lie  schools  would  most  frequently  be  of  the 
"appropriate"  ethnic  background.  Even  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  language  maintenance 
would  benefit  Lf  only  from  publicizing  that  an 
ethnic  mother  tongue  had  "broken  through" 
the  silence  barrier  and  had  received  "public 
recognition".  • 

Another  significant  means  of  public  school 
recognition  might  well  be  the  granting  of 
formal  credit  to  pupils  for  language  skills  ac- 
quired outside  of  school  auspices.  Thousands 
of  public  school  pupUs.  at  the  elementary  as 
well  as  the  secondary  level  of  Instruction,  at- 
tend one  or  another  type  of  ethnic  group 
school  diulng  after-school  hours.  Our  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  mother  tongue  Instruc- 
tion In  these  schools  Is  at  least  as  effective 
as — If  not  more  so  than — foreign  hmguage 
instruction  under  public  school  auspices.  The 
combination  of  student  background  factors, 
teacher  dedication,  and  appreciable  exposure 
over  a  number  of  years  results  In  language 
skills  that  are  by  no  means  too  rudimentary 
to  deserve  recognition  and  encouragement 
by  public  school  authorities.  Recognition 
might  take  one  or  another  of  several  forms: 
certificates  of  merit,  advanced  placement  In 
public  high  school  language  courses,  credit 
towards  graduation,  etc.  In  each  case,  an  ap- 
proprU.te  yet  simple  evaluation  or  review 
rr.echanlsm  would  need  to  be  Instituted.  It  Is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  stimulus  to  mother 
tongue  Instruction  In  ethnic  group  schools 
that  would  result  from  any  form  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  public  schools.  Again  and  ag.iln 
teachers,  principals,  and  activists  affiliated 
with  ethnic  group  schools  offering  mother 
tongue  instruction  mention  the  "double  In- 
sult' of  having  their  mother  tongue  "ex- 
cluded" from  the  public  school  program  while 
at  the  same  time  the  public  school  refuses  to 
recognize  that  their  children  are  diligently 
studying  another  language  and  culture  at 
their  own  expense  and  on  their  own  time. 
"If  our  children  were  merely  collecting 
stamps  or  building  models,  they  would  get 
some  encouragement  from  school  authorities; 
for  studying  Greek  they  get  no  recognition 
at  all!"  '■' 

However,  much  more  than  "recognition" 
or  other  indirect  motivators  may  be  possible 
In  those  localities  where  truly  substantial 
numbers  of  students  enter  the  first  grade 
with  a  home-and-neighborhood  tongue  other 
than  English  Under  these  circumstances  It 
would  be  highly  desirable  for  a  few  public 
schools  to  experiment  with  programs  tnat 
provide  a  major  part  of  their  Instruction  in 
non-English  mother  tongues,  until  students 
have  acquired,  at  the  very  leaj.t,  adequate 
literacy  in  these  languages   In  such  cases  the 


*A  first  step  In  the  direction  of  such  "rec- 
ognition" has,  on  several  occasions,  been  the 
orgaJilzatlon  of  after-school  language  clubs 
for  students  Interested  In  various  languages 
that  are  still  "uncommon"  to  the  public 
school  curriculum.  When  a  sufDelent  number 
of  pupils  have  Joined  such  a  club  the  transi- 
tion to  a  regularly  scheduled  course  during 
the  normal  school  day  can  be  made  more 
easily. 

'"  The  New  York  Post.  May  13.  1962.  p  22, 
reports  a  precedent  of  possible  Importance 
In  this  connection-  "School  districts  In  the 
state  are  giving  credits  to  students  for  out- 
slde-of-school  religious  instruction  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Education  Department. 
High  school  students  have  been  granted 
a  fourth  of  a  unit  toward  their  Regents 
credits  for  each  year  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. .  .  .  Such  credits  fall  Into  the  same 
category  as  dancing  or  music  Instruction 
frtven  outside  the  school".  L.ingu.ige  Instruc- 
tion may  also  be  credited  In  this  fashion. 
Similar  opporttinltlcs  exist  In  a  few  other 
states  but  are  seldom  known  or  utilized  Cer- 
tainly, Institutions  of  higher  education 
should  pose  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  lan- 
Kua«:e  proflclency — however  attained — for 
purposes  of  admission  and  placement. 


mother  tongue  might  well  remain  both  a  me- 
dium and  a  subject  of  Instruction  through- 
out the  elementary  school  yeiirs,  with  the 
gradual  and  appropriate  introduction  of 
English  beginning  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
first  grade  and  increasing  in  each  saccesfclve 
year  of  study."  An  experimental  return  to 
the  bilingual  public  schcwM  that  functioned 
In  several  American  cities  during  the  late 
19th  and  the  early  20th  century  would  ap- 
pear to  be  particularly  Ju.stified  in  the  case 
of  Me-xlcan-Amerlcan  population  concentra- 
tions In  the  Southwest.  Such  attempts 
should  be  labeled  frankly  as  experimental 
and  at  intensive  language  maintenance  ef- 
forts so  as  to  avoid  any  Implications  of  social 
or  cultural  segregation.  Where  such  attempts 
are  not  feasible  It  might  still  be  possible  to 
group  bilingual  children  separately  for  early. 
Intensive  and  specially  devised  instruction  in 
their  mother  tongue,  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  who  are  themselves  fully  literate 
and  educated  In  It.  There  Is  recent  evidence 
that  even  the  high  school  level  is  not  too  late 
for  effective  and  lasting  reinforcement  of 
language  skills  and  attitudes  among  bilin- 
gual yotingsters  (Nance  1963 C^ 

Tliere  are  still  other  possible  approaches  to 
bolstering  foreign  language  programs  in  our 
public  schools  In  such  a  way  as  to  directly 
or  Indirectly  foster  language  maintenance. 
Approximately  a  thousand  exchange  teachers 
from  abroad  are  annually  appointed  to  pub- 
lic, elementary  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  United  .States.  Ordinarily,  a 
condition  of  such  appointments  Is  that  ex- 
change teachers  possess  sufficient  mastery  of 
English  to  teach  In  that  language  through- 
out the  school  day.  Rarely  has  It  occurred 
to  American  school  authorities  that  these 
same  foreign  teachers  might  well  be  utilized 
to  teach  their  owia  mother  tongues — either 
during  the  regular  school  day  or  In  after- 
school  classes."  Indeed,  rarely  has  It  occurred 
to  spokesmen  and  functionaries  of  foreign 
language  instruction  in  American  schools  to 
utilize  even  the  best  local  representatives  of 
the  few  languages  taught  In  our  schools. 
Utilization  of  native  speakers  would  have 
more  than  mere  pedagogic  value;  it  would 
also  Imply  the  respectability  of  ethnicity,  the 
mentionablUty  of  language  maintenance,  the 
"Amerlcanness".  as  It  were,  of  speaking  and 
s.;feguarding  languages  other  than  English. 
Indeed,  native  speakers  could  well  serve  as 
"cultural  representatives"  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  school's  few  language  courses. 
They  could  and  should  serve  as  consultants 
and  participants  in  various  courses  dealing 
with    the   several    cultures    that    have    con- 
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"For  several  alternative  suggestions  con- 
cerning such  programs  see  the  section  on 
"Basic  Plans  for  Bilingual  [Public]  Schools", 
In  Bruce  A.  Gaarder's  "Teaching  the  Bilin- 
gual Child  Research,  Development  and 
Policy".  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on 
Teaching  the  Bilingual  Chtld  (Austin,  Texas 
State  Education  Agency,  1964). 

"  For  a  review  of  recent  public  school 
efforts  to  conduct  special  Spanish  programs 
for  children  of  Mexican-American  origin,  see 
the  Texas  Foreign  Language  Association 
Bulletin.  5  (1963).  number  3.  Also  note  the 
experimental  bilingual  public  School  as  well 
as  the  system-uide  blllngrual  language  arts 
program  in  Dade  County.  Florida,  briefly 
described  In  Modern  Language  Journal.  48 
(1964).  239. 

'■>  During  the  1962-63  school  year,  a  group 
of  exchange  teachers  from  Puerto  Hlco  ap- 
pointed to  teach  In  New  York  City  Schools 
set  up  after  school  clas.ses  In  Spanish  In  a 
number  of  schools  with  substantial  Puerto 
Rlcan  enrollments  This  activity  w.as  part  of 
a  larger  program  known  as  "Operation  Un- 
derstanding" which  also  sent  exchange  teach- 
ers from  New  York  to  Puerto  Rico,  so  that 
they  could  become  more  familiar  with  the 
home  language  and  culture  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
students  In  New  York  schools. 


trlbuted  to  ours,  and  In  which  the  range 
of  creative  human  diversity  Is  educatlvely  il- 
lustrated. Such  an  enterprise  could  seek  a 
genuinely  comparative  approach  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  human  institutions  and  the 
variability  of  cultures,  showing  they  need 
not  be  ■foreign"  however  much  they  are  "dif- 
ferent". This  is  much  more  than  the  anti- 
septic study  of  immigrant  roots  and  the 
songs,  dances,  and  games  that  pertain  to 
them.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
roots  of  American  life  are  still  capable  of 
legitimate  fruits  of  a  "high  tradition"  to 
this  very  day. 

All  In  all.  the  public  school's  approach 
to  non-English  languages  and  to  non-core 
cultures  in  the  United  Suites  has  been  that 
of  all  official  levels  of  American  life,  name- 
ly, that  ethnicity  in  America  and  its  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  components  deserve 
neither  disciplined  nor  dignified  recognition. 
Thus  It  would  seem  that  as  long  as  these 
languages  and  cultures  are  truly  "foreign" 
our  schools  are  comfortable  with  them.  But 
as  soon  as  they  are  found  in  our  own  back- 
yards, the  schools  deny  them.  However,  by 
denying  them  we  not  only  deny  a  part  of 
ourselves  (  a  dangerous  act  in  any  democracy) 
but  we  limit  the  extent  to  which  public 
school  instruction  In  languages  and  cultures 
is  live,  real,  and  meaningful.  Ethnicity  Is 
still  so  uncomfortable  and  guUt-laden  an 
area  for  the  essentially  middle-class  public 
school  teacher,  principal,  superintendent,  and 
curriculum  expert  that  It  Is  less  objection- 
able to  cut  pupils  off  from  deep  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  than  to  give  ethnically- 
based  linguistic  and  cultural  materials  their 
due  recognition. 

While  the  public  school  can  certainly  be- 
come a  much  more  valuable  vehicle  of  lan- 
guage malntenaiice.  and  of  language  Instruc- 
tion, than  it  currently  is,  It  does  have  other 
and  more  central  goals  t-o  pursue.  The  cur- 
ricular  demands  placed  upon  It  and  the  ad- 
ministrative and  sDcial  pressures  to  which  It 
is  exposed  etlectively  preclude  it  from  becom- 
ing primarily  or  even  significantly  concerned 
with  language  maintenance.  Indeed,  there  Is 
no  public  ln.stitution  in  American  life  whose 
avowed  prlnniry  purpose  is  language  main- 
tenance No  other  national  resource  is  so  un- 
protected and  "uiKissigned  ".  A  Language 
Maintenance  section  in  the  Department  of 
He.Uth.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  urgently 
needed  so  that  language  maintenance  be- 
comes someone's  full-time  responsibility  and 
concern."  A  network  of  language  camps  for 
selected  children  and  youth  could  be  sjKin- 
sored  for  language  maintenance  purp)Oses — 
not  unlike  the  4-H  clubs  that  are  sponsored 
to  encourage  farm  children  to  become  proud 
and  skilled  farmers.  Guide  books  and  text 
books  could  be  prepared  for  parents  and 
teachers."    Consultation    services    could    be 


"  What  is  proposed  here  Is  similar  to  the 
special  recognition  given  to  "educational 
media'  by  the  separate  establishment  of 
Title  VII  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  Educational  media  research 
and  development  might  have  been  Included 
under  another  title,  eg.  with  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Program  However,  as  a  result 
of  their  separate  legal  and  budgetary  status 
much  more  attention  has  been  directed  to- 
ward them  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  Although  no  separate  Title  for  lan- 
guage maintenance  Is  being  advocated  here, 
a  separate  section  with  its  own  staff,  budget, 
and  program  Is  recommended.  Unfortunate- 
ly, language  maintenance  does  not  have 
nearly  as  strong  a  lobby  as  that  which 
the  educatlonal-medla-lndustrles  (Including 
gadgetry,  electronics,  radio,  and  T.V.)  were 
able  to  "marshal  on  behalf  of  Title  VII. 

'=  While  our  Increased  sensitivities  and 
needs  have  prompted  the  preparation  (under 
NDEA  Title  VI  auspices)  of  dictionaries, 
texts.  grr;nvniars.  and  records  In  many  exotic 
languages  dvirlng  the  last  few  years,  an  an- 
thology of  non-English  American  literature 


made  available  to  schools  and  to  cultural 
institutions.  Necessary  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  research  efforts  could  be  assisted  or 
conducted."  Financial  aid  could  be  chan- 
neled. The  coordination  of  PLES  programs 
with  the  remaining  non-English  language 
islands  could  be  attempted.  Above  all.  the  veil 
of  embarrassed  silence  could  be  pierced  and 
removed.  This  latter  goal  must  ccme  before 
all  else  and  must  be  continually  pursued 
together  with  all  else.  Its  Importance  goes 
beyond  language  maintenance  per  se.  Intelli- 
gent, creative,  unembarrassed,  unharassed, 
evolving  ethnicity  will  certainly  contribute 
to  language  maintenance  but  it  will  also 
contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  millions  of 
lives  and  to  the  authentcity  of  American 
civilization. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  Is  odd  Indeed  that  a  nation  which  prides 
Itself  on  "know  how",  resourcefulness,  and 
ingenuity  should  be  so  helpless  with  respect 
to  deepening  and  strengthening  its  own 
inner  life.  We  laugh  at  the  taboos  of  "back- 
ward" peoples  and  pride  ourselves  on  our 
own  rational  procedures.  Yet,  in  the  entire 
area  of  ethnicity  and  language  maintenance 
we  are  constrained  by  a  taboo  in  some  ways 
stronger  than  those  which  govern  our  sexual 
or  racial  mores.  Sex  problems  and  race  is- 
sues are  discussed  in  the  press,  debated  In 
Congress,  studied  In  schools  and  accorded 
consideration  by  foundations.  In  the  area 
of  ethnicity,  however,  wise  men  react  as 
children — with  denial,  with  rejection,  with 
repression.  If  language  loyalty  and  ethnicity 
had  truly  ceased  to  function  in  major  seg- 
ments of  American  Intellectual  and  cultural 
life,  If  they  really  evoked  no  pained  or  puz- 
zled feelings  of  responsibilities  unmet  and 
sensitivities  undeveloped,  these  topics  would 
receive  far  more  open,  more  dispassionate, 
and  more  Imaginative  consideration. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  data  obtained 
by  the  Langurge  Resources  Project  and  on 
the  basis  of  Impressions  gained  In  the  pur- 
suit and  analysis  of  these  data.  It  seems 
there  are  still  good  prospects  of  maintain- 
ing or  attaining  cultural  biUnguallsm 
among  many  different,  carefully  selected 
ethnic  subgroups  In  the  United  States.  These 
groups  can  be  so  selected — over  and  above 
their  self-selection — and  so  instructed  that 
the  advantage  of  having  an  ethnic  mother 
tongue  would  be  considerable  In  developing 
and  maintaining  bilingual  facility.  In  many 
ways  human  talents  are  like  other  resources; 
they  must  be  discovered  and  preserved  If 
they  are  to  be  available.  However,  in  other 


for  elementary  or  secondary  school  use  still 
does  not  exist.  There  Is  also  a  great  dearth 
of  teaching  materials  and  pedagogic  tools  for 
teachers  working  with  children  of  particular 
ethnic  backgrounds.  The  recent  appearance 
of  Gerard  J.  Brault's  "Cours  de  Langue  Fran- 
galse  Destine  aux  Jeunes  Franco-Amerlcalns" 
(Phlla.,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1963)  may 
serve  as  a  model  of  what  Is  needed  In  scores 
of  other  languages  as  well,  stressing  as  It 
does  both  language  maintenance  and  greater 
fidelity  to  standard  French  and  to  the  "high 
tradition"  of  French   culture. 

"  Although  further  studies  are  Indeed 
needed.  It  must  be  more  fully  understood 
that  what  is  sought  Is  more  than  an  analysis 
of  the  current  situation;  it  Is  a  search  for 
ways  of  transcending  the  present  In  the  fu- 
ture. In  view  of  the  greater  possibility  of 
cultural  bllingualism  as  compared  to  daily 
functional  bllingualism,  It  would  seem  par- 
ticularly desirable  to  Initiate  studies  of  eth- 
nic group  schools  engaged  in  language  main- 
tenance efforts.  Since  the  school  is  a  meet- 
ing ground  for  several  generations,  since  It 
represents  an  extended  and  conscious  encul- 
turatlng  effort,  and  since  it  deals  with  both 
ethnically  and  Ideologically  elaborated  lan- 
guage maintenance,  It  would  seem  to  be  an 
Important  and  potentially  fruitful  arena  for 
Immediate  Inquiry. 


ways,  human  talents  are  quite  unique;  they 
can  be  prompted,  augmented,  and  created 
by  appropriate  recognition,  training,  and 
reward.  Within  every  language  group  !:tudied 
tl:ere  are  subgroups  consciously  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  benefit  from  a  more  favor- 
able "language  policy"  In  the  United  States. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  itself 
create  additional  subgroups  of  similar 
capacity,  above  and  beyond  those  currently 
discernible. 

In  her  fascinating  volume  Ncu-  Lives  for 
Old,  Margaret  Mead  (1956)  points  out  that 
Western  Interest  in  preserving  the  "quaint" 
customs  and  cultures  of  primitive  peoples 
has  often  been  no  more  than  a  thinly  dis- 
guised means  of  excluding  these  peoples  from 
independent  regulation  of  their  own  affairs 
and  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  own 
personal  and  natural  resources.  Certainly, 
every  people  must  have  the  right  to  reject 
its  past,  to  break  sharply  with  Its  heritage, 
and  to  adopt  a  new  way  of  life.  However, 
just  as  "guided  traditionalism"  may  be  a 
subterfuge  for  exploitation  and  the  prolon- 
gation of  backwardness,  so  "guided  accul- 
turation" may  be  a  subterfuge  serving  exact- 
ly the  same  ulterior  purposes.  Either  ap- 
proach can  be  used  for  the  self-aggrandize- 
ment of  the  "powers  that  be".  Neither  ap- 
proach is  calculated  to  develop  freedom  of 
choice  or  creative  cultural  evolution. 

Language  maintenance  in  America  does 
not  require,  nor  would  it  benefit  from,  the 
forced  ghettolzation  of  linguistic  groups.  But 
neither  will  it  benefit  from  the  nonproduc- 
tive sentimentality  of  ethnicity  for  one  day 
a  year,  from  the  Instrumentalism  of  "antl- 
commtmist  letters  to  the  homeland"  to  In- 
fluence elections,  or  from  the  pollyanna- 
llke  pageantry  In  which  little  children  sing 
and  dance  bedecked  In  partly  mythical  and 
w'holly  archaic  folk  costumes.  Language 
maintenance  will  benefit  only  from  explicit 
and  substantial  public  recognition  of  Its 
value  and  its  legitimacy,  and  from  public 
support  for  those  willing  and  able  to  engage 
m  it.  The  same  must  be  said  for  ethnicity, 
with  the  additional  emphasis  that  without 
greater  recognition  accorded  to  meaningful, 
evolving  ethnicity,  there  can  be  no  enduring 
language  maintenance  In  the  United  States. 
Ethnicity  In  America  Is  not  an  all-or-none 
affair.  Nor  is  it  a  logical  affair.  It  is  not  at  all 
understandable  or  describable  in  Old  World 
terms  alone.  For  some  it  Is  composed  of  half- 
forgotten  memories,  unexplored  longings, 
and  intermittent  preferences;  for  others.  It 
is  active,  structured,  elaborated  and  con- 
stant. For  some  it  is  exclusionary  and  Isolat- 
ing; for  others  It  is  an  avenue  toward  more 
secure  and  more  authentic  participation  In 
general  American  affairs.  For  some  it  Is  hid- 
den and  has  negative  or  conflicted  overtones; 
for  others  it  is  open,  positive,  and  stimulat- 
ing. For  some  it  is  archaic,  unchanging  and 
unalterable;  for  others  It  is  evolving  and 
creative.  For  some  it  is  a  badge  of  shame 
to  ignore,  forget,  and  eradicate;  for  others 
it  is  a  source  of  pride,  a  focus  of  initial  loy- 
alties and  wider  integrations  can  proceed. 
For  some  its  is  Interprenetrated  by  religion 
and  formal  organization;  for  others  it  is  en- 
tirely secular  and  assoclational.  Not  all 
modes  of  ethnicity  contribute  to  language 
maintenance,  but  many  do.  All  In  all.  the 
variations  and  variabilities  of  ethnicity  In 
America  today  are  largely  unknown.  This 
ignorance  represents  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  American  sociologist  or  applied  linguist, 
whose  approaches  to  ethnicity  are  usually 
far  too  simple  and  far  too  condescending.  It 
represents  a  major  gap  In  our  ability  to  un- 
derstand or  facilities  language  maintenance. 
But  above  all  else,  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge  represents  an  area  of  self-Ignor- 
ance for  all  Americans-philosophers,  scien- 
tists, and  laymen  alike.  It  is  certainly  high 
time  that  we  began  to  know  ourselves,  ac- 
cept ourselves,  and  shape  ourselves  In  this 
area     Just     as    realistically     and     as     deter- 
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mlnedly  as  we  Have  tried  to  do  In  many  other 
areas  tn  recent  years. 

The  point  about  the  melting  pot  Is  that 
la  did  not   happen  The  fact  is  that   In 

every  generation,  throughout  the  history  of 
the  American  republic,  the  merging  of  the 
varying  streams  of  population  differentiated 
from  one  another  by  origin,  religion,  out- 
look has  seemed  to  lie  Just  ahead— a  genera- 
tion, perhaps.  In  the  future  This  continual 
deferral  of  the  final  smelting  of  the  different 
ingredients  ...  suggests  that  we  must 
search  for  some  systematic  and  general  cause 
for  this  American  pattern  of  subnatlonall- 
Ues  .  .  .  which  structures  people,  whether 
those  coming  in  afresh  or  the  descendant's 
of  those  who  have  been  here  for  genera- 
tions. Into  groups  of  different  status  and 
character.  (Glazer  and  Moynlhan  1963  > 

The  conclusions  quoted  above  require  only 
minor  e.xtenslon  from  the  point  of  view 
of  this  presentation,  namely,  that  precisely 
because  they  are  true,  after  two  centuries  of 
pretense  to  the  contrary,  it  Is  time  th.^t  the 
diversity  of  American  linguistic  and  cultural 
existence  be  recognized  and  channeled  more 
conscientiously  into  a  creative  force,  rather 
than  be  left  at  worst  as  something  shameful 
&nd  to  be  denied,  or  at  best  something  mys- 
terious to  be  patronized  If  we  can  rethink 
in  this  light  our  unwritten  language  policy 
and  our  unproclalmed  ethnic  philosophy,  the 
recommendations  presented  here  on  behalf 
of  language  maintenance — or  others  of  far 
greater  practical  and  positive  application- 
may  yet  be  implemented. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Preiiident,  at  this  time 
ofloonuns  war  and  strife  In  the  Near 
East,  let  us  remember  that  Israel  ha^ 
always  been  a  true  bastion  of  free  and 
democratic  thinking.  Unfortunately  she 
Is  presently  the  victim  of  bombastic,  pro- 
vocative, and  peace-threatening  action 
by  her  neighbors. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  support  her  and  help 
guard  her  security.  Such  efforts  should 
be  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Actually  I  am  confident  that  President 
Johnson's  statement  yesterday  carries 
the  fullest  possible  assurance  that  the 
United  States  will  honor  Its  commitment 
to  support  the  territorial  Integrity  and 
political  independence  of  Israel  or.  in 
fact,  of  any  country  in  the  area.  I  also 


applaud  the  President's  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  United  States  considers 
the  Gulf  of  Aciaba  an  International 
waterway  and  that  a  blockade  of  Israeli 
shipping  Is  thus  Ulegal.  I  believe  In  the 
multilateral  approach  to  such  matters, 
wherever  feasible,  so  I  am  glad  to  note, 
too,  the  administration's  intent  to  pur- 
sue a  peaceful  solution  through  the 
United  Nations. 


THE    RUSSELLS   OF    GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President.  Geor- 
gia is  indeed  fortunate,  as  is  the  Nation, 
to  be  represented  in  the  Senate  by  a 
member  of  one  of  the  State's  most  dis- 
tinguished families  and  I  say  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride,  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Jr..  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing members  of  tills  family. 

Dick  Russell  and  other  members  of 
the  Russell  clan  have  served  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  many  varied  positions  of  pub- 
lic life  and  leadership,  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  longer  than  three 
decades.  Senator  Russell  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  valuable  and  dedicated 
leader  whose  devotion  to  duty  and  whose 
work  has  been  a  great  source  of  Inspira- 
tion to  us  all. 

There  appeared  m  the  April-May  1967, 
edition  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
'Alumni  Record"  a  very  fine  article  about 
the  Russells  of  Georgia,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  the  "Alumni  Family  of  the 
Year."  This  article,  written  by  a  talented 
young  man  who  formerly  served  as  Sen- 
ator Russell's  press  secretary,  traces  the 
history  and  long  service  of  the  Ru.'^sell 
family  and  it  Is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The     RusscLia     u*     Oitr     Plock — Alumni 
Faauly    or   THB   Year 
(By  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr) 

(Author  s  Note:  With  few  exceptions,  this 
article  deals  only  with  members  of  the  Rus- 
sell family  who  attended  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  who  had  the  name  of  Russell 
while  there.  Reasons  of  space  prohibit  a 
complete  discussion  of  each  member  of  the 
family,  although  to  have  done  so  would  h.ive 
been  tiie  wish  of  the  Author  and  the  Alumni 
Offlce.) 

The  Class  of  1018  said  of  lUelf  In  that 
year's  Pandora.  "The  distinctions  and  honors 
of  our  class  are  unllnUlcd.  Aside  from  other 
outstanding  features,  we  have  a  Dick  Rus- 
sell in  our  rtcA-k." 

Tills  Dlclc  Russell,  admired  by  his  college 
friends  as  "a  friendly  and  un.ussuuilng  fel- 
low" and  "one  of  the  most  pcpul.ir  men  we 
have  In  the  class"  had  at  the  age  of  21  be- 
gim  on  the  old  campus  In  Athens  what  has 
become  one  of  the  most  .imizlng  careers 
In  public  service  ever  recorded  by  any  pre- 
vious Georgian. 

Dick  Russell  most  have  been  the  quiet, 
dignified,  gentleman  of  a  student  when  ho 
so'jght  hts  law  degree  at  the  University  In 
the  troubled  World  War  I  years — Just  as  he  is 
the  quiet,  dignified,  gentleman  of  a  states- 
man In  1967. 

He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Uteraxy 
Society,  but  no  one  recalls  that  he  was  an 
arm-waving  showman  of  a  debater,  so  much 
a  characteristic  of  the  generation  of  law 
students  to  which  he  belonged. 

He    was    not    considered    a    campus    poli- 


tician—on  a  campus  where  hundreds  of 
young  politicians  throughout  a  long  history 
first  learn  the  ten  commandment.s  of  vote- 
getting,  though  he  was  by  no  means  Inactive. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Jeffersonlan  Literary 
Society,  a  now  extinct  club  for  l.iw  students 
His  Fraternity  was  Sigma  Alpha  Epsllon  and 
he  represented  It  one  ye;u-  on  the  Pan-Hel- 
lenic Council    now  the  IFC 

He  was  elected  to  membership  In  Gridiron, 
said  to  be  by  Its  members  the  "finest  club  on 
the  campus." 

An  impressive  record,  yes.  But  not  con- 
sidered "hoggish"  by  his  friends.  He  helped 
them  get  a  little  recognition  too.  and  they 
never  forgot  him  for  It. 

Later,  this  Dick  Russell  would  enter  the 
private  practice  of  law  at  his  hometown  of 
Winder.  Georgia.  He  was  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  Barrow  County  when 
22  years  of  age  Then  his  colleagues  elected 
him  Speaker  of  the  House  at  29.  He  was 
elected  the  State's  youngest  Governor  at  age 
32  And  then  the  nations  youngest  United 
States  Senator  at  34. 

Since  he  has  been  In  the  Senate,  Russell 
has  had  major  opposition  only  once — from 
Eugene  Talmadge  In  1936. 

Dick  Russell  serves  on  In  the  Senate,  longer 
than  any  other  Georgian  to  serve  there  and 
more  powerful  than  any  other  man  to  serve 
there. 

But  the  story  of  the  name  Russell  and  the 
University  of  Georgia  does  not  end  with 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell.  Nor.  did  this 
grand  relationship  begin  with  him. 

The  University's  new  multi-story  residence 
hall  on  Baxter  Street  will  be  named  Russell 
Hall  In  honor  of  a  family  whose  members 
have  spanned  four  generations  at  .Athens. 
Russells  who  graduated  from  Georgia  In- 
cludes; prominent  Jurists,  educators,  clergy- 
men, attorneys,  military  figures,  physicians, 
statesmen,  and  the  wife  of  a  former  Governor. 

FIRST    RCSSELL    AT    THE    rNIVERSFTY 

To  the  best  ability  of  existing  records  and 
memory,  the  first  Russell  at  the  University 
was  the  late  Chief  Justice  Richard  Brevard 
Russell.  Sr..  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1879. 
His  generation  In  Athens  Included  four  of 
his  brothers:  Robert  Lee  Rusfcll.  who  later 
attended  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  William 
John  Russell,  IV,  class  of  1888:  Eduard  Gas- 
ton Russell,  class  of  1890;  and  Judge  Lewis 
Carolyn  Russell,  class  of  1891. 

The  Chief  Justice,  father  of  13  children 
(Including  Senator  Russell)  six  of  whom  at- 
tended or  graduated  from  Georgia,  became  a 
legendary  figure  In  the  hl&tory  of  the  State 
while  producing  some  of  Its  most  controver- 
slal  and  colorful  politics. 

Born  near  Marietta  on  the  present  site  of 
the  new  Richard  Brevard  Russell  School  In 
Cobb  County.  Judge  Russell  entered  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  Sophomore  in  1876.  By  early  the 
next  year,  he  stood  fourth  In  the  sophomore 
class  and  won  the  sophomore  declamation. 
In  1878.  he  was  the  Junior  class  speaker,  was 
president  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society 
and  Champion  Debater  of  that  organization. 
He  was  the  senior  class  orator  in   1879. 

Admitted  to  the  Bar  In  1880,  the  young  at- 
torney practiced  law  first  In  Athens  and  was 
elected  to  the  Georgia  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  served  as  Solicitor  General  for  the 
Western  Circuit  of  Georgia  and  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  Western  Circuit  until 
1906  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
Defeated  In  this  attempt,  he  offered  himself 
for  the  Governor's  office  one  more  time:  then 
ran  for  the  United  SUtes  Senate — both  at- 
tempts ending  unsuccessfully  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice Interspersed  his  career  with  a  variety  of 
Judicial  positions  and  a  thriving  law  prac- 
tice and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  ora- 
tors on  the  speaking  circuit. 

He  had  an  abiding  Interest  In  education, 
and  one  of  his  great  goals  In  life  was  to  de- 
velop an  educational  system  In  Georgia  where 
the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  could  re- 
ceive an  education. 

He  served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of 
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Georgia;  and  once  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  told  his  audience  that  "three-fourths  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  state  who  are  capa- 
ble of  making  a  751  grade  In  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  a  large  percentage  of  the  children 
of  the  working  classes  haven't  the  slightest 
opportunity  of  getting  a  college  education 
or  even  the  instruction  of  the  higher  grades 
In  the  common  schools. 

"When  you  tax  the  people  to  keep  up  a 
higher  education,  a  system  of  colleges  which 
teach  the  arts  and  classics  for  the  benefit 
of  one-fourth  of  the  people  and  leaving  out 
the  other  three-fourths  who  can  never  hope 
to  get  a  simple  drop  from  the  Plrene  Spring, 
you  are  surprised  that  there  should  be  dis- 
satisfaction and  suspicion  and  distrust 
abroad? 

"You  fathers  who  are  plowing  the  field! 
You  had  Just  as  well  tell  your  little  son  that 
some  day  he  can  have  the  moon  for  himself 
to  play  with  as  to  tell  him  that  he  can  some 
day  be  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  our  com- 
mon school  education,  especially  in  the  high- 
er grades. 

"There  Is  not  one  single  principle  of  law 
or  Justice  In  this. 

"There  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who.  with  but  a  taste  of  learning  and  find 
higher  education  out  of  reach,  go  through 
life  resentful  and  embittered  against  the  sys- 
tem. They  are  like  Tentalus  in  the  old 
mythological  talc,  condemned  to  stand,  waist 
deep  in  water  and  thirsting  while  each  time 
he  sloops  to  drink,  the  water  recedes. 

"We  talk  about  a  higher  education — free 
to  all — when  we  aren't  giving  them  a  10 
cents'  dipper  or  even  sn  humble  gourd  to 
get  for  themselves  a  single  drop  of  water 
we've  been  saying  is  so  free. 

"But  how  many  farmers  can  afford  even 
the  S108  entrance  fee  In  the  State  University? 
Few.  I  believe. 

"You  have  got  no  rlqht  to  give  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georcrla  one  cent,  and  I  wouldn't  do 
It  unless  they  allow  the  University  enough  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  poorest  student  to 
have  an  equal  chance  with  the  richest." 

Judge  Russell  had  been  deeply  touched  by 
the  poverty  of  Georgia  during  the  recon- 
struction period,  and  his  entire  lifetime  Is 
dotted  with  monuments  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  uplifting  of  the  economic  straits  In 
which  almost  all  inhabitants  of  Georgia  and 
the  South  found  themselves  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  19th  Century. 

Judge  Russeir.  presided  over  a  remarkable 
household  in  Winder,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
his  children,  in  partnership  with  his  equally 
remarkable  wife,  the  former  Ina  Dlllard. 
whom  he  married  In  1891.  His  first  wife.  Min- 
nie L.  T^,'ler,  died  shortly  after  their  marriage. 

Mrs.  Russell  was  Interviewed  before  her 
death  several  years  ago  and  described  life 
In  the  white  fr.ame  Russell  home,  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  only  member  of  that  f.amlly  of 
thirteen  never  to  marry— Senator  Russell. 

When  In  the  summer  of  1906,  Judge  Rus- 
sell ran  ag:Unst  Hoke  Smith  and  Clark  Howell 
for  Governor,  Mrs  Russell  did  not  have  time 
to  help  her  husband  much  except  by  writing 
several  hundred  letters,  because  so  many  of 
the  children  were  small  then.  Even  the 
youngest  children  were  eagerly  Interested  In 
that  political  contest.  When  they  heard  their 
father  was  In  a  race  with  Hoke  Smith,  a 
rather  rotund  man.  and  Clark  Howell,  who 
was  short-legged,  they  Imagined  It  a  foot 
race — maybe  rleht  down  the  big  road  In  front 
of  their  home.  And  they  were  sure  their 
father  would  win  because  he  had  such  long 
legs. 

The  race  did  not  come  off  the  way  they 
hoped  It  would,  but  they  saw  the  Judge  win 
many  other  foot  races  with  the  morning  train 
to  Atlanta.  The  Seaboard  Railroad  runs, 
perha[>s,  one  hundred  yards  In  front  of  the 
Russell  home;  and  to  accommodate  Its  fre- 
quent and  distinguished  pasenger.  a  flag  stop 
was  made  where  the  lane  crossed  the  rails. 
There  was  no  agent:   and  the  only  way  to 


know  when  the  train  was  coming  was  to  see 
It  or  hear  it.  So,  each  morning  when  the 
Judge  was  going  away,  a  child  would  be 
pwsted  at  the  track  to  look  down  the  line 
to  a  big  curve. 

When  -,he  locomotive  came  charging  In 
sight,  the  sentry  would  yell,  "Train  around 
the  curve!"  And  the  assistant  sentry,  a 
younger  child,  would  make  a  dash  for  the 
house  to  warn  Papa  to  hurry.  Mrs.  Russell 
would  look  over  to  see  that  he  had  on  all  his 
clothes;  and  with  a  cup  of  coffee  In  hand, 
he  would  light  out  ftUl  speed  for  the  track 
where  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  excited, 
dancing,  waving  children  flagged  the  train 
down. 

The  Judge  was  a  devoted  and  Indulgent 
father  and  an  adoring  husband  with  the 
happy  habit  of  expressing  his  feeling.  A  letter 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Russell  after  they  had  been 
married  39  years  begins.  "My  precious  little 
sweetheart,"  and  ends,  "with  a  sense  of  love 
and  gratitude  that  Is  overpowering,  I  can 
only  say,  God  bless  you,  darling  of  my  heart." 

His  rare  ability  to  express  his  affection  in 
words  Is  a  characteristic  of  many  members 
of  the  Russell  fanUly.  They  are  a  deeply  and 
articulately  devoted  family. 

The  Judge  took  little  part  In  the  details 
of  rearing  his  family.  His  wife  was  the  genius 
In  that  field.  Usually  she  had  a  cook  to  help, 
but  not  always.  For  a  stretch  of  time  she 
prepared  all  the  meals  herself  in  order  to 
save  money  and  apply  It  to  the  building  of 
what  Is  now  the  family  homestead.  The  Judge 
ordered  groceries  at  wholesale  cost  In  Atlanta 
for  his  own  family  and  for  other  families 
living  on  his  cotton  farm.  His  •w.ife  kept  the 
accounts,  and  the  old  daybook  shows  some 
Interesting  notations.  For  example,  it  dis- 
closes that  In  the  spring  of  1912,  she  per- 
sonally made  184  garments.  Another  spring 
she  began  to  count  the  buttonholes,  but 
gave  up  at  190  when  something  happened 
to  divert  her  attention. 

Through  these  busy  years  of  sewing,  clean- 
ing, cooking,  managing,  she  occasionally 
found  time  to  hold  school  classes  in  her  own 
home.  Robert  and  several  of  the  other  chil- 
dren got  their  primary  school  training  from 
their   mother. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  she  played  the  piano 
as  her  family  gathered  around  and  sang 
hymns.  Every  child  had  to  know  the  shorter 
catechism  and  at  the  Sunday  gatherings 
each  one  was  called  on  to  recite  verses  from 
the  Bible.  Both  the  mother  and  the  Judge 
were  generous  In  praise,  and  as  generous 
as  they  could  be  In  other  rewards  for  the 
children  who  did  their  best. 

Today,  Senator  Russell  remembers  that,  as 
a  child,  he  did  not  know  mothers  had  to 
sleep.  His  own  was  up  and  busy  when  he 
went  to  bed  and  again  when  he  awoke  In 
the  morning.  If  he  became  cold  in  the  night, 
she  covered  him.  If  he  was  sick,  she  was 
beside  him.  "I  was  nearly  10  years  old,"  he 
says,  "Before  I  saw  her  sleep.  I  still  recall 
how  shocked  I  was." 

All  through  the  growlng-up  years,  Mrs. 
Russell  wrote  frequently  to  children  who 
were  away  at  school,  or  at  work;  and  many  of 
these  letters  have  been  treasured  and  kept. 
They  are  good,  long  reports  on  events  around 
the  home,  with  nice  touches  that  doubtless 
stirred  nostalgic  memories,  or  stimulated  de- 
termination. To  a  child  who  was  wavering 
about  something,  she  wrote:  "We  can  stand 
a  great  deal  in  this  world  and  stand  It  well 
If  we  have  enough  grit  In  our  gizzards.  You 
must  decide  for  yourself." 

And  to  one  of  her  sons  who  had  gone  away 
for  the  first  time:  "How  I  do  want  to  see  you, 
but  how  proud  I  am  that  you  are  sticking  It 
out  and  not  coming  home." 

To  a  daughter:  "As  you  know.  In  growing 
flowers  I  have  never  had  hothouse  plants.  I 
love  the  kind  that  can  stand  anything  that 
comes  along.  And  I  love  to  think  of  my  13 
varieties  growing  and  thriving  and  sending 
out  fragrance,  beautifying  the  world. .  .  ." 


She  thought  of  her  family  as  a  cooperating 
unit.  Many  of  her  letters  began:  "I  have  a 
plan  to  lay  before  you,"  or  "What  do  you 
think  of  this?" 

In  her  efforts  to  have  each  child  develop 
according  to  his  own  gifts  and  desires,  she 
avoided  giving  specific  directions,  but  there 
were  many  broad  hints  and  principles,  such 
as: 

"Take  good  care  of  your  little  sister,  but 
don't  worry  her  with   too  much   watching. 

•  •  •  My  child,  cultivate  a  sweet  disposition 
and  practice  kindness  and  gentleness  In  all 
things.  If  you  do,  you  will  give  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  all  you  are  thrown  with.  Study  and 
be  smart,  too.  •  •  •  Do  your  part.  •  •  •  Just 
make  others  happy  and  you  will  be  happy. 

•  •  •  Make  people  love  you.  •  •  •  I  must  say 
goodby  now  and  make  the  fires  for  It  Is  get- 
ting cold.  •  •  •  I  am  constantly  thinking  of 
my  darling  children.  •  •  •  You  have  been  a 
fortunate  girl,  born  with  a  good  little  body, 
a  fair  amount  of  good  looks  and  a  bright 
mind.  Also,  you  found  a  fond  father  and 
a  loving  mother  awaiting  you.  You  young 
people  can't  realize  how  much  you  are  loved. 

•  •  •  You  must  have  a  place  to  fill  or  you 
would  not  have  been  sent  Into  this  world. 

•  •  •  Now,  don't  say  "poor  Mama'  to  me.  I  do 
have  such  a  good  time.  •  •  •" 

To  a  daughter  who  had  written  home 
that  she  was  blue:  "And  how  much  exercise 
on  the  hoof  do  you  take  per  day?  Walk,  walk. 
There  is  nothing  like  It.  And  your  complexion 
will  stay  good  and  you  will  not  be  so  fat 
either,  when  you  grow  older.  Drink,  drink 
water.  •  •  •" 

And  to  one  who  said  she  was  so  tired  of 
being  poor:  "Oh,  my  child,  that  hurts  me. 
You  are  not  poor,  unless  it  is  in  your  soul  and 
heart." 

Judge  Russell  never  realized  either  of  his 
great  ambitions — to  be  Governor  of  Georgia 
or  United  States  Senator — but  he  lived  to 
swear  in  33-year  old  Dick  as  Governor  In  1931 
and  see  him  take  his  seat  In  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1933. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  3,  1938,  the 
Judge,  then  77  years  of  age,  returned  to  his 
home  tired.  He  said  he  believed  he  would  lie 
down  awhile,  and  Mrs.  Russell  went  to  get 
some  letters  Just  In  from  several  of  their 
children  to  read  t-o  him.  But  she  never  fin- 
ished the  letters,  for  the  Judge  seemed  to 
have  fallen  asleep.  When  she  went  to  him, 
she  saw  that  he  had  "gone  away." 

BROTHERS   IN   FIRST   GENERATION 

Georgia-graduated  brothers  of  the  Chief 
Justice  themselves  led  distinctive  lives.  Wil- 
liam John  Russell.  IV.  is  perhaps  the  only 
man  who  ever  made  a  bicycle  tour  of  Georgia 
m  a  political  campaign.  He  was  out  distribut- 
ing literature  and  tacking  up  signs  for  the 
Chief  Justice  dtuing  the  latter 's  campaigns. 
This  Russell  was  a  nati\'e  of  Clarke  County 
and  helped  form  the  first  Athens  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  also  was  Involved  1-  a  vari- 
ety of  careers — having  been  a  newspaperman, 
government  employee.  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  once  farmed  at  New  Timothy,  near  Wind- 
er, where  he  claimed  to  have  workd  four 
oxen  under  one  yoke. 

And  such  was  the  energy  and  physical 
resources  of  William  John  Russell  that  while 
the  oxen  were  resting  from  their  labors,  he 
worked  four  horses  and  mules  abreast  to  a 
big  plow.  It  Is  said  that  he  won  a  prize  buggy, 
given  by  the  former  Congressman  of  the 
Ninth  District.  Tom  Bell,  for  raising  "the  six 
stalks  of  cotton  with  the  most  bolls,"  in 
Mr.  Bell's  territory. 

Another  brother,  Edward  Gaston  Russell, 
was  an  Alpha  Tau  Omega  at  the  University 
and  died  In  1962  at  the  age  of  93.  He  was  a 
long-time  employee  of  the  International 
Postal  Service  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  Lee  Russell,  who  left  Georgia  In 
1882,  went  on  to  graduate  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  In  Annapolis  In  1885.  He  later  served 
two  tours  of  duty  as  Judge  Advxxiate  General 
of  the  Navy  from  1909  to  1915. 
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He  retired  as  a  Captain  aJter  36  years  of 
Naval  service  and  died  In  1934. 

During  h!s  University  years  Judge  Lewis 
C  Russell  Was  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega 
Fraternity  and  Phi  Kappa  Uterary  Society 
He  did  not  attend  Law  School,  rather  studied 
law  with  his  brother,  the  Chief  Justice.  In 
the  lattfrs  law  offlce  and  began  a  practice 
m  winder 

He  ser. ed  for  two  years  as  Mayor  of  Winder 
and  Wiis  the  first  Judge  of  the  Piedmont 
Judicl.il  Circuit.  For  more  than  five  years. 
Judge  Russell  was  an  Attorney  for  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  later 
was  a  He.iring  Examiner  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission, 

He  died  March  8.  1950,  in  Athens. 

SL'CON-D   AND   THIRD   GENER.VTION 

The  second  generation  of  Russells  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  reads  like  a  roll  call 
of  the  professions  and  these  names  form  one 
of  th»  greatest  family  success  stories  ever  to 
be  recorded  In  the  State's  history.  This  gen- 
eration includes  Seriator  Richard  Brevard 
Riiisell.  Jr  ,  class  of  1918;  Judge  Robert  Lee 
Rii-tsell.  Sr  ,  class  of  1922:  Co!  Walter  Brown 
Ruttetl.  who  attended  In  1922;  Dr.  Fielding 
D'.'.lard  Russell.  c\e.ss  of  1929  and  1930;  Dr. 
Alexander  Brriard  Ruisell  class  of  1931;  The 
Rr'f'rtnd  Dr.  Henry  Edward  \Jeb)  Russell, 
class  of  1933— all  sons  of  Chief  Justice  Rus- 
sell- and  W.llicrn  John  Russell.  Jr.,  class  of 
1939.  son  of  W'.lltam  John  Russell,  IV. 

THE     SENATOR 

Young  Richard  Brevard  Rus.^ell,  Jr.,  while 
still  In  his  twenties,  demonstrated  early  that 
he  had  an  abiding  Interest  in  the  future  of 
Georgia  education,  in  developing  Georgia's 
research  potential  and  in  the  growtli  and 
prosperity  of  the  University. 

His  first  sf)eech  on  the  floor  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  was  In  support  of 
the  States  experimental  st^itlon  and  exten- 
sion service  Russell's  conviction  that  re- 
search 13  essential  to  the  full  development  of 
Ge  ■-:;ia.  has  existed  throughout  his  public 
ca.-eer. 

In  1931.  he  became  Governor  of  a  St.\te 
plun,<ed  deep  into  the  darkest  depression  this 
country  has  ever  suffered  Shortly  after  the 
Inaugunition.  the  late  Dr.  Charles  H  Herty 
requested  $50,000  to  match  a  like  sum  to 
carry  on  a  pilot  plant  type  experimental 
laboratory  that  would  prove  Georgia  pine 
could  be  successfully  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  p'llp  and  paper 

The  Senator  once  said  of  this  InlUal  effort 
to  develop  research  that  "it  may  sound 
strange  today,  but  It  was  a  real  Job  m  1931 
to  Snd  $50  000.  However,  from  this  small  ex- 
penditure has  blossomed  Georgia's  present 
pulp  and  paper  industry  with  its  supporting 
forests  th.it  are  now  one  of  the  mudsills  of 
our  economy" 

As  Governor,  Dick  Russell  created  the 
Baard  of  Regents,  bringing  under  a  single 
control,  all  of  the  elements  of  the  University 
System  of  Georgia  He  consolidated  the  State 
government,  materially  reducing  the  number 
of  State  Boards,  Agencies,  and  the  like  So 
excellent  was  this  innovation  that  the  ar- 
rangement designed  diu-lng  the  Russell  ad- 
ministration has  continued  with  little 
change,  until  the  present,  and  has  served  as  a 
model  for  other  states. 

As  United  States  Senator.  Russell  has 
achieved  perhaps  an  unparalleled  success  In 
the  history  of  that  Body  His  work  there  has 
made  him  a  qualified  expert  in  more  com- 
plex fleld.s  than  possibly  has  been  attained 
by  any  other  man.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  is  the  nation's 
foremost  legislative  authority  on  matters  of 
weaponry,  defense,  and  national  security 

As  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  he  quallfles  as  an  ex- 
pert on  the  technical  and  difficult  matters  of 
appropriations,  finance,  and  funding  of  every 
description  He  chaired  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  more  than  25 
years  and  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  un- 


surpassed by  any  member  of  the  Senate,  He 
18  presently  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Appropriations  which  goes  hand 
In  hand  with  his  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairmanship. 

Senator  Russell  Is  an  original  member  of 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee and  has  long  been  a  Congressional 
leader  In  America's  fantastic  space  accom- 
plishments He  is  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  and  he  chairs  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  Conunlttees  in  Congress — ■ 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  to  which  the  CIA  reports  in 
detail. 

Research  and  Russell  have  become  synony- 
mous Today,  Georgia  Is  literally  covered 
with  m.ignlflcent  new  research  facilities 
which  Senator  Russell  has  placed  In  the 
state.  The  University  has  benefited  tremen- 
dously from  these  Russell-sp)onsored  facili- 
ties, as  many  of  them  have  been  located  on 
the  campus  in  Athens 

He  secured  the  funds  to  build  a  million 
dollar  Poultry  Disease  Research  Center  which 
is  conducting  extensive  research  Into  poul- 
try diseases,  breeding,  management  problems, 
and  husbandry  methods. 

The  Senator  placed  the  Forestry  Research 
Lab  on  the  campus  which  is  now  engaged  In 
finding  ways  and  means  of  com'jatlng  dis- 
eases that  are  taking  a  heavy  toil  of  Georgia 
and  Southeastern  forests.  Also,  research  is 
underway  there  to  find  better  methods  of 
utilizing  forest  products. 

A  two  and  one  half  million  dollar  South- 
eastern Water  Pollution  Laboratory  has  been 
completed  on  the  campus  through  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Russell.  This  new  facility  will 
serve  the  Southeast  in  helping  to  solve  the 
enormous  problems  of  water  pollution  which 
have  Increased  w'th  the  rapid  industrializa- 
tion of  the  State  and  region. 

Now  under  construction  is  the  nine-mil- 
lion dollar  Southeastern  Agricultural  Re- 
search Laboratory  which  will  bring  to  the 
University  more  than  200  scientists  and  re- 
search personnel.  This  facility  will  serve  the 
entire  Southeast  and  seek  new  uses  for  agri- 
cultural products 

At  Emory  University.  Senator  Russell 
placed  the  Regional  Vcjcailonal  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  for  the  Southeast.  Also  In  At- 
lanta, he  put  the  Internationally  famous 
Communicable  Disease  Center  whose  work 
has  helped  spare  the  lives  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  people  all  over  the  world  stricken 
by  chronic  plague  and  disease.  There  are  sev- 
eral more  research  facilities  placed  in  every 
section  of  the  State  through  the  efforts  and 
interest  of  Senator  Rvissell. 

As  the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations, the  Senator,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission "somewhat  of  a  nut  on  a  plentiful 
water  supply."  has  been  successful  In  obtain- 
ing funds  to  construct  a  number  of  impor- 
tant dams  to  assure  a  supply  of  water  that 
will  continue  the  future  expansion  of  Geor- 
gia industrially  and  accommodate  the  State's 
growing  population.  Buford  D.im.  Allatoona 
Dam.  Jim  Woodruff  Dam,  Clarke-Hill  Dam. 
Carters  Dam.  Walter  P.  George  Dam,  and  the 
Hartwell  Dam — all  bear  the  Russell  mark  as 
an  eternal  monument  to  his  vision  for  the 
future 

The  Senator,  today,  works  between  ten  to 
twelve  hours  every  day  including  Saturday 
In  a  typical  Senate  day  for  Russell,  he  arri'. es 
for  breakfast  in  the  Senator's  private  dining 
room  m  the  Capitol  and  gets  over  to  his 
office  In  the  old  Senate  Office  Building  around 

9  am.  After  looking  over  some  of  the  morn- 
ing's early  mail,  he  is  off  to  one  of  many 
Committee  meetings  which  usually  begin  at 

10  The  Senate  convenes  on  an  average  day  at 
noon,  and  Senator  Russell  spends  as  much 
time  as  possible  on  the  Floor — off  and  on — 
during  this  day  In  the  late  afternoon  follow- 
ing Committee  meetings  and  other  duties 
commensurate  with  his  seniority  (in  the 
Senate.  Junior  members  have  few  responsibil- 


ities while  senior  members  bear  the  greatest 
burden  as  Committee  Chairmen  and  ranking 
Committee  members  i.  Russell  returns  to  his 
office  about  4  or  5  o'clock  to  face  appoint- 
ments, phone  calls,  and  the  Increasingly  busy 
routine  of  his  position.  The  last  thing  he  does 
Is  read.  sign,  and  oftentimes  redictate  every 
piece  of  mail  that  comes  into  his  office  Rus- 
sell is  one  of  the  very  few  Senators  still  in 
Washington  who  reads  all  of  his  extremely 
high  volume  of  mall.  He  says  th^t  if  some- 
one takes  the  time  to  write  him  a  letter,  them 
the  least  It  deserves  is  hlo  t.iklng  the  time  to 
read  it. 

Evenings  in  Washington  are  spent  either 
In  his  apartment  reading,  studying,  or  watch- 
ing an  occasional  progr.im  on  television  or 
accepting  an  invitation  to  the  White  House 
which  Senator  Russell  regards  as  command 
performances.  He  does  little  socializing. 

While  the  political  relations  between  the 
Senator  and  President  Johnson  are  not  as 
close  as  they  once  were,  they  remain  fast 
friends  and  the  President  confers  and  con- 
fides with  Russell  more  than  any  other  figure 
In  Washington,  save,  perhaps,  highly  ranked 
members  of  his  Cabinet  and  personal  staff. 

As  the  oldest  boy,  the  Senator  is  now  con- 
sidered head  of  the  Russell  family;  and  he  Is 
the  moving  fore?  behind  the  annual  family 
reunion  held  at  the  old  homeplace  every  sum- 
mer In  Winder.  The  Influence,  the  example 
and  the  legacy  left  by  this  most  remarkable 
Russell  will  of  itself  long  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  clan  from  whence  he  sprang  as 
well  as  secure  his  Individual  mark  upon  a 
civilization  he  loves  and  serves  so  well. 

JUDGE  ROBERT  L.  RUSSELL 

At  age  18.  Robert  Lee  Russell  entered  the 
University  as  a  Freshman  to  begin  a  career  In 
the  law  that  would  lead  him  to  highest 
reaches  of  his  profession. 

In  his  early  days  on  the  campus.  Bob 
Russell  lived  in  Room  19  of  Old  College  and 
soon  Joined  the  SAE  Fraternity. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  In  19'20  and 
three  years  later,  following  practice  In  At- 
lanta, became  secretary  to  his  father  until 
1930.  He  returned  to  his  hometown.  Winder, 
in  1930  and  opened  a  law  office. 

In  1940.  he  was  appointed  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Georgia  by  President  Roosevelt  and  in  1949 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  succeed  retiring 
Judge  Samuel  H,  Sibley. 

Always  a  close  adviser  of  his  brother,  the 
Senator,  and  his  father,  the  Chief  Justice. 
Judge  Russell  never  aspired  to  public  offlce 
himself.  He  mapped  the  campaigns  of  Sena- 
tor Russell  for  Governor  and  in  both  his 
campaigns  for  the  Senate,  and  then  directed 
the  battles  as  office  manager  and  general 
director.  Senator  Russell  has  attributed  much 
of  his  success  in  politics  to  the  aid  and  guid- 
ance of  Bob  Russell. 

Judge  Russell  died  In  1955  at  the  age  of  54. 

Two  of  his  sons.  Robert  L.  Russell.  Jr.,  and 
Richard  B.  Rus-iell.  Ill,  graduated  from  Geor- 
gia and  bL>th  practiced  law  and  later  became 
Judges.  A  daughter.  Sybil  Elizabeth  {Betty) 
Rusiell,  graduated  from  the  University  and 
m.irricd  S.  Erneet  Vandlver  who  later  became 
Governor  of  Georgia. 

Judge  Robert  L.  Russell,  Jr.,  known  by  fam- 
ily and  friends  as  "Bobby"  graduated  In  the 
Law  Class  of  1950  He  completed  his  educa- 
tion after  service  In  World  War  II  with  the 
Marines  where  he  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  for  wounds  sustained  on  Okinawa. 

Bob  Russell.  Jr  ,  began  a  fine,  but  short- 
lived career.  In  Athens  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  SAE  .-ind  served  as  Vice  President  and 
President   of    the   Law    School   Junior   Class. 

After  graduation,  Russell  opened  a  law 
offlce  with  his  brother.  Richard,  later  Joined 
by  their  brother-in-law.  Ernest  Vandlver. 
and  the  threesome  formed  a  highly  suc- 
cessful practice  In  Winder  and  Atlanta  with 
Interruptions  as  Bob  ran  for  and  was  elected 
to  the  General  Assembly  from  Barrow 
County — a    post    he    held    for    8    years,    and 
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Ernie  ran  for  lieutenant  governor  and  was 
elected. 

During  his  brilliant  career.  Bob  served  as 
Democratic  National  Committeeman  from 
Georgia  and  as  General  Counsel  for  the 
County  Commissioners  Association  of  Geor- 
gia. 

He  reached  his  greatest  goal  of  life  in 
1962  when  then  Governor  Vandlver  named 
him  to  the  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals.  Russell 
had  always  wanted  to  be  a  Judge,  not  un- 
usual for  a  person  whose  father  and  grand- 
father before  him  were  such  prominent  and 
beloved  Jurists. 

Judge  Russell  lived  on  his  400-acre  farm 
near  Winder,  commuting  to  work  In  Atlanta, 
until  his  death  In  1965  which  tragically  cut 
short  at  the  age  of  40  one  of  the  brightest 
young  careers  developed  by  any  of  the  Rus- 
sells. 

Another  son  of  Robert  Russell,  Sr.,  Judge 
Richard  Brevard  Russell,  III,  graduated  In 
the  Georgia  Law  Class  of  1953,  where  he  was 
yet  another  SAE. 

In  a  family  filled  w^th  Richard  Russells 
and  Dick  Russells.  this  Russell  Is  known  as 
"Richard  "  and  behind  a  typical  Russell  quiet 
and  ditrntied  exterior,  there  exists  a  bear-trap 
tnind  and  a  steel-like  integrity. 

Richard  began  his  practice  of  law  with 
his  bruther  Bob  in  a  firm  of  Russell  and 
Russell  which  was  soon  Joined  In  the  middle 
by  Vandlver. 

This  practice  continued  until  the  partners 
went  on  to  higher  things  already  mentioned, 
and  Richard  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  Piedmont  Judicial  Circuit 
which  embraced  the  counties  of  Barrow, 
Banks,  and  Jackson. 

Richard  now  has  left  the  bench  and  re- 
.sumed  his  private  practice  of  law  in  Winder 
With  Penn  McWliorter  in  the  firm  of  Russell 
and  McWhorter. 

Sybil  Elizabeth  [Betty)  Russell,  now  Mrs. 
S.  Ernest  Vandlver.  left  the  University  In  the 
class  of  1947.  where  she  was  a  member  of 
Alpha  Delta  Pi  Sorority.  The  daughter  of 
Judge  Russell.  Sr..  Betty  later  married  Ernie 
Vandlver.  himself  the  member  of  a  prominent 
Georgia  family  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Vandlver  was  elected  Governor 
in  1958.  and  Betty  took  over  as  First  Lady 
with  his  Inauguration. 

Perhaps  her  best  remembered  contribu- 
tions during  that  time  were  her  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  ;).illcius  at  MilledgevlUe  State 
Hospital  Shortly  after  leaving  the  Governor's 
Mansion,  she  helped  dedicate  five  Chapels  of 
All  Faiths  on  the  ground  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital which  had  been  her  dream  in  1959. 

She  inspired  thousands  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions totaling  more  than  $800,000  to 
construct  the  Chapel  In  order  to  bring  a  de- 
gree of  spiritu.il  inspiration  to  the  unfortu- 
nates of  that  Institution.  Everj'  Russell,  male 
or  female,  so  It  seems,  is  born  with  an  Innate 
desire  to  be  of  public  service.  Betty  Russell 
Vandlver  Is  no  exception. 

Her  son.  Samuel  Ernest  (Chip)  Vandlver, 
III.  currently  enrolled  at  the  University  Is 
the  fourth  generation  of  this  family  to  cross 
the  Arch. 

COLONEL    WALTER    BROWN    RUSSELL 

A  legend  which  still  lives  surrounds  an 
exploit  of  Colonel  WuHct  Russell  while  a 
student  in  Athens.  It  seems  that  Colonel 
Russell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  SAE  Fra- 
ternity and  lived  in  the  Chapter  House,  had 
an  unusual  pride  In  tlie  Class  of  1922 — the 
year  he  studied  at  Georgia.  It  Is  said  that 
one  day  he  climbed  the  Athens'  water  tower, 
which  then  was  located  on  the  City  Hall 
lawn,  and  painted  where  all  could  see,  "Class 
of  "22"  on  the  tower — a  feat  which  earned 
him  the  reg.ard  of  his  classmates  and  a  niche 
in  the  memory  of  city  officials. 

Colonel  Russell  entered  the  Army  at  the 
beginning  of  World  W.or  II  and  is  now  retired 
from  military  service,  living  In  Decatur. 

His  son,  Pierre  McFarland  Riissell,  Is  ctir- 
rently  enrolled  at  the  University. 


DR.    FIELDING    DILLARD    RUSSELL 

Modem  boxing  missed  a  potential  con- 
tender In  Fielding  Dillard  Russell.  While  at 
the  University,  this  Russell  was  captain  of 
the  boxing  team,  because  he  was  Southern 
Featherweight  Champion  In  1930,  and  earned 
two  degrees,  A.B.  in  1929,  and  M.A.  degree 
in  1930. 

Following  graduation,  he  began  a  distin- 
guished career  in  education  as  an  Instructor 
In  the  English  Department  of  the  Unversity 
and  later  went  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
at  Moru-oe. 

While  In  Athens,  Russell  was  a  member  and 
later  President  of  the  SAE  Fraternity  and 
was  a  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society. 

He  Is  now  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Languages  at  Georgia  Southern  College  in 
Statesboro. 

One  of  Dr.  Russell's  sons  graduated  from 
the  University — Richard  Brevard  Russell.  IV, 
Law  Class  of  1964.  Dick  IV  was  a  member 
of  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity,  Phi  Kappa  Literary 
Society,  and  Phi  Delta  Phi  Legal  Fraternity. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1966  and  is 
now  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 

DR,    ALEXANDER    BREVARD    RUSSELL 

A  member  of  the  class  of  1931,  "Dr.  Alex" 
Russell  later  studied  at  the  Emory  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  and  now  practices 
In  Winder. 

Like  much  of  his  family  at  the  University, 
Dr.  Russell  was  a  member  of  the  SAE  Fra- 
ternity and  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society. 
Three  of  his  children  have  graduated  from 
Georgia:  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Russell,  Jr.,  class 
of  1960;  Mrs.  Sarah  Russell  Jackson.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Honors'  Day  Speaker,  class  of 
1963;  and  Susan  Way  Russell.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  class  of  1964.  One  son.  Dr.  Alex  Rus- 
sell, Jr.,  Is  also  a  graduate  of  Augusta  Med- 
ical College  and  Is  currently  a  physician  with 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Two  are  currently  enrolled  at  Athens: 
John  Davidson  Russell  and  Nancy  Carolina 
Russell. 

REV.  HENRY    EDWARD     (JF.BI     RUSSF.LL 

Graduating  in  the  class  of  1933.  The  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Jeb  Russell  entered  the  Ministry 
and  graduated  from  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Russell  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  in 
1957,  this  time  to  deliver  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  to  the  graduating  class. 

He  admonished  the  graduates  to  remember 
that  "Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of 
him  shall  much  be  required."  And  he  told 
the  class  that  in  the  future,  their  lots  may 
be  cast  in  rugged  lands  and  their  Jobs  may 
be  hard. 

"Every  life  may  expect  a  rocky  way  where 
flinty  stones  wound  the  feet  and  gneve  the 
soul.  But  God  gives  the  equipment  that  is 
necessary  for  our  place  in  life."  he  said. 

Now,  minister  at  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Dr.  Russell 
has  always  combined  extensive  travel  with 
his  studies  so  that  his  sermons  and  writings 
have  an  unusual  background  of  knowledge 
and  flavor. 

WILLIAM     JOHN     RUSSELL.   JR. 

William  John  Russell.  Jr..  son  of  William 
John,  rv,  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  In  the 
class  of  1939.  Added  to  his  list  of  honors  were 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  and  a  posi- 
tion in  the  upper  three  i>ercent  of  his  senior 
class.  He  makes  his  home  in  Athens. 

Also,  present,  or  recent  students  in  Athens 
are  three  children  of  Mrs.  James  H.  [Margue- 
rite Russell)  Bowden.  daughter  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  who  did  not  attend  the  University 
herself.  These  students  are  Mrs.  Peggy  Bow- 
den Penny,  Mrs.  James  Bowden  Moore,  and 
Richard  Russell  Bowden. 

Russells  have  been  attending  the  Uni- 
versity now  for  some  90  years.  They  have 
served  their  school  and  their  state  well — as 
Individuals  and  as  a  family.  When  one  thinks 
about  members  of  this  family  and  their  con- 


tributions over  such  a  long  span  of  time,  a 
verse  from  Thomas  Wolfe  comes  to  mind,  "If 
a  man  has  a  talent  and  cannot  use  it,  he  has 
failed.  If  he  has  a  talent  and  uses  only 
half  of  it,  he  has  partly  failed.  If  he  has  a 
talent  and  learns  somehow  to  use  the  whole 
of  it,  he  has  gloriously  succeeded,  and  won 
a  satisfaction  and  a  triumph  few  men  ever 
know." 

This  family  Russell  has  placed  its  over- 
flowing talents  to  work  in  every  area  of  pro- 
fessional life.  All  Georgians  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  tlie  satisfaction  and  triumph 
that  has  inured.  And  the  family  leader — the 
Senator,  who  has  given  a  lifetime  of  respected 
leadership  to  state  and  nation  and  who 
stands  among  a  vanishing  breed,  reminds  one 
of  the  sad  truth  that  there  are  so  many 
echos  in  this  world  but  only  a  few  voices. 


PRO- 


THE    COMMUNITY    COLLEGE 
GRAM  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  in  the 
Marcli  31,  1967,  issue  of  the  Portland 
City  Club  Bulletin  there  appears  a  re- 
port on  the  ccmmunity  college  program 
in  Oregon  which  was  addressed  to  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  City  Club  of 
Portland,  Thi.-,  is  a  study  of  one  facet  of 
tno  hi,L:;ier  education  community  in  my 
State  v,-hich  I  found  to  be  most  helpful 
and  informative.  Because  of  my  belief 
that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  Senators 
from  other  areas  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report,  together  with  ap- 
pendixes B.  C,  and  D,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
REPORT  ON  Community  Collegk  Program  in 

Oregon 
To  the  Bo.ARD  OF  Governors, 
The  City  Club  of  Portland: 
I.   introduction 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  The  City  Club 
of  Portland  approved,  November  9,  1964,  the 
organization  of  a  committee  "to  study  and 
report  on  major  problems  in  the  planning, 
creation  and  operation  of  the  community 
college  program  in  Oregon,  with  special 
attention  to  the  Portland  Metropolitan 
Area." 

Tlie  Committee  was  selected  with  atten- 
tion to  ensuring  representation  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area  .is  a  whole  and  a  balance  of 
interests  relati  d  to  concerns  of  community 
colleges.  Comniittee  members  are: 

Malcolm  C,  Bauer,  associate  editor,  the 
Orego7imn^  Chairman; 

Dr.  Raymond  Balccmb,  minister.  First 
Methodist  Church; 

John  H.  Eyer,  general  vice-president.  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  Pulp  and  Paper  Workers; 

Lee  Irwin,  publisher  and  co-owner,  the 
Gresham  Outlook; 

Robert  W.  McMenamin,  partner,  McMena- 
min,  Blyth,  Jones  and  Joseph,  Attorneys  at 
Law; 

Wlllard  A.  Mears,  program  manager,  KOIN 
Radio: 

David  Starrett,  retired,  former  president. 
Royal  McBee  International  N.Y. 

James  A.  Miller,  partner,  Zaik-Miller, 
architects; 

Lloyd  B.  Williams,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. Reed  College. 

Rudy  Melone,  then  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Portland,  served 
with  the  Committee  during  its  first  year  of 
study.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been  in 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  in  the  field  of  community 
college  education  and  has  maintained  his 
interest  in  and  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee; but  he  has  not  participated  in  the 
policy  decisions. 
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n.  scopx  or  reszasch 
The  Committee  or  individual  members 
thereof  visited  campuses  of  most  of  the  11 
existing  community  colleges  in  Oregon  and 
conaulted  those  responsible  for  their  opera- 
tion aa  well  as  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Slate  Depirtment  of  Education,  the  State 
System  of  Higher  Education,  and  of  privately 
operated  cuUeges.  universities  and  propri- 
etary schools  The  names  of  those  consulted 
and  a  bibliography  of  printed  material 
studied  will  be  found  In  Appendix  D. 

ni.     HISTORY     A.ND    B.\CKCROrND 

The  community  college  has  been  called  a 
new  soci.il  invention.  Its  development  In 
America  has  been  In  response  to  the  need 
for  a  flexible  Institution  to  All  the  educa- 
tional gap  between  the  more  traditional  pro- 
grams of  the  comprehensive  high  school  and 
the  foiir-year  college  or  university. 

The  two-year  community-based  college, 
often  called  a  Junior  college,  first  appeared 
In  America  In  the  19th  century,  but  its  gen- 
eral development  has  come  only  In  the  past 
few  decade:!.  Oregon  was  well  behind  some 
other  states,  especially  neighboring  California 
and  Washington,  In  establishing  a  state-wide 
system  of -such  insututions. 

Authorities  differ  on  the  time  and  place  of 
origin  of  the  two-year  Intermediate  college. 
Some  trace  the  beginnings  to  two-year  semi- 


naries created  as  early  as  1835  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  post-high  school  Institutions 
with  a  distinct  denominational  religious 
flavor.  Others  see  the  turn-of-the-century 
development  of  Junior  colleges  In  Illinois — 
notably  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  at 
JoUet — as  the  earliest  examples  for  the  flex- 
ible two-year  institutions  sprouting  in  the 
mid-20th  century  in  communities  all  over  the 
land.  The  Jollet.  111.,  Board  of  Education 
stated  succinctly  the  philosophy  of  such  col- 
leges as  follows: 

"The  American  way  of  life  holds  that  all 
human  beings  are  supreme,  hence  of  equal 
moral  worth  and  are.  therefore,  entitled  to 
equal  opportunities  to  develop  their  fullest 
capacities  The  basic  function  of  public  edu- 
cation, then,  should  be  to  provide  educational 
opportunity  by  teaching  whatever  needs  to 
be  learned  to  whoever  needs  to  learn  It  when- 
ever he  needs  to  learn  It."  (Appendix  D,6) 

To  put  this  philosophy  into  operation  and 
fit  It  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  locality, 
Edmund  J.  Oleazer,  Jr  .  director,  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  has  written, 
"the  good  community  college  will  be  honestly, 
gladly  and  clearly  a  community  institution. 
It  is  in  and  of  the  community.  The  com- 
munity Is  used  as  an  extension  of  the  class- 
room  and  laboratory,  and  balances  these  out 
In  various  proportions  from  school  to  school," 
(Appendix  D,6) 


T.\BLE  I. — Existing  Oregon  community  colleges 


Name 

Locatioa 

Frrsldent 

Ar»a  Mrred 

B;iie  Mountain 

Psndleton 

Bend 

Walliic*  W.  McCnic.... 

I'malillii  anil  Morrow  CounliM. 

De»cliiiles.  Jcrfrrson,  Crook  and  parts  of  3 

a<ii<>i[iuig  count  IPS. 
Clttckrinuu!  I'ounlv  except  for  Lake  Oswego 

and  Sandy  high  school  districts. 
Clatsop  County 

Lane  and  part.<  of  Benton  and  Linn  Counties. 
Parii  o(  Multnomah.  CtackamAS  and  Hood 

River  '  ountlPS. 
Portland  i^-h»n\  rUltrict. 
Sal»m  Scho.ll  District, 
t'oos  and  part  of  Douplas  Counties. 
Parts  of  ^l!llheur  and  Raker  (  ountles. 
All  hut  coastal  strip  of  Douglas  County. 

iVntril  Orrgon 

Clarli.imas  

Oladstone- 
t'anby. 

Astoria. 

EuK«ne 

Gresham 

Portland 

8al»m. 

Coos  Bay 

Ontario  

Rowbutf 

Roy  0.  .Mikalson 

Stpwart  McCoUom 

I)ale  P.  Pitmetl 

Earl  L.  Klapsti-in 

Amo  DeBi>m«rdis 

Paul  F.  Wiliiieth    ..  . 

Jack  E.  Brwjklns. 

EuiJonc  V'orts. 

riit3<ip.. 

Lane , 

Moiint  Hood.. ............ 

PortlnnH             

Salem „... 

SouthwestJ-rn  Orrgoa 

Tretaure  Valley 

Umpqua... 

Uarry  Jacoby 

The  two-year  college  has  thus  developed 
aa  an  Institution  more  adaptable  to  commu- 
nity educational  needs  than  is  the  university 
with  Its  emphasis  on  advanced  study,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  vocational  school  narrowly 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  skills,  on  the 
other.  It  provides  a  stepping  stone  to  upper 
division  college  and  university  work  for 
young  people  who  might  otherwise  not  be 
ready  for  or  attracted  to  advanced  study:  It 
provides  terminal  courses  in  vocational  and 
technical  subjects  born  of  the  shifting  social 
and  economic  Interests  of  society;  It  encour- 
ages Interrelations  between  academic  and 
technical  studies;  and  It  serves  the  commu- 
nity as  a  center  for  continuing  adult  educa- 
tion and  cultural  and  technical  inspiration. 


There  are.  In  the  United  States,  more  than 
800  Junior  or  community  colleges,  each  In  Its 
own  way  serving  the  needs  of  Its  community 
and.  In  extension,  other  educational  Institu- 
tions. The  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  estimates  that,  by  1970,  about  two 
million  students  will  be  enrolled  In  such 
colleges. 

California  leads  all  states  In  two-year  col- 
lege development,  with  about  80  Junior  col- 
leges. More  than  80  per  cent  of  all  beginning 
undergraduates  In  California  enroll  in  such 
colleges.  The  State  of  Washington  also  has 
a  well  established  system  of  19  Junior  col- 
leges, each  administered  by  a  local  public 
school  board. 


Table  II. — Enrollment  in  Oregon  community  colleges,  fall  term  1966 
IFuU-tlme  equivalent  ■] 


Community  college 

Lower 
division 

Voca- 
tional 

Adult 
education 

Separate 
contract 

All 

programs 

Cndupll- 

cttteil 
hsadcflunt 

Bine  Mountain 

27S.9 
3.'*3  5 
1«.0 
221  5 
9*4.0 
337.3 
1.002.0 

4i3'«" 

518  0 
263. 9 

VH.\ 
205,1 

45.0 
212  S 
660.2 

86.5 
1.804.0 
flO^O 
270.2 
304  0 
175.7 

2,0 

660.0 

eoR-s 

61  0 

643  5 
1.H57  2 
48.8.6 
3.  89ft  0 
763  2 
730.2 
808.0 
478.7 

7.V) 

Central  '>re<on 

860 

Clackamas 

62 

Cl3t<iOp 

193  5 
140.  0 
64.8 
407.0 
04.  A 
55  2 
4&0 
37.1 

15.7 
84.0 

I  019 

Lane ,  . . 

Mount  Hood 

4.208 
883 

Portland 

103.0 

8,863 
1,256 

Saiem  _ 

Southwestern 

I  4, 12 

Tr«»S'irt>  Viillejr 

1,560 

Impfiua .„..»-. „..-... 

917 

State  totals 

5.088.9 

4,  «19.  2 

l,  120  1 

202.7 

ii.osao 

21,830 

' "  Full  time  equh  alent"  Is  determined  on  the  basis  of  15  hours  of  courses 
nroiltnent  load  of  that  many  full-time  {I5-hour>  students,  number  of  Indlvldu 

Aunt    "   riianv  onl  v   nnrt -t  Ima  «riiHAn.«      rQfr  atl«tl,««  fk.^mr\l1a^1   Kt,  t¥%m  CatA  HAi^d 


jTQs,  the  FTK  fiftures  thus  represent  the 
idualslnvoUeil  Is  Indicated  in  the  "head 


i7tii"iiiii>7iiv  nj»«j  iM  iiiai  iiiikiix  luii'iiiiiH  {,ia-\nnit'  siu'.ieiits,  nuiruier  oi  inuiviuuais  in  voivwi  is  inuicai 
count,"  many  only  part-time  students.  (Statistics  compiled  by  the  State  department  of  education.) 


The  two-year,  community-based  college — 
by  whatever  name,  Junior  college,  commu- 
nity college,  or  other — has  an  established 
place  In  American  education.  It  serves  the 
current  demand  for  education  of  large  num- 
bers of  students,  both  in  career  subjects  and 
m  preparation  for  advanced  study.  It  pro- 
vides a  greater  flexibility  In  currlcular  pro- 
gramming than  does  the  four-year  college 
and  is  more  responsive  to  special  and  chang- 
ing local  needs  than  Is  the  large  university. 

Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  former  president  of 
the  UnUerslty  of  California,  has  said: 

"Without  the  excellent  Junior  colleges  that 
have  developed  |the  University  of  California  | 
would  hardly  have  been  able  to  establish  and 
maintain  its  present  high  standards  of  ad- 
mission and  graduation,  as  would  also  hav? 
been  true  had  there  been  no  state  colleges." 
(Appendix  D.6t 

Arthur  S.  Flemmlng.  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  told  the  Committee: 

"Ever  since  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  serving  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  I  have  been  convinced  that  the 
community  college  movement  provides  the 
nation  with  a  genuine  opportunity  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which 
confront  It  In  the  post-high  school  held.  My 
observations  and  experiences  in  Oregon  have 
confirmed  this  conclusion." 

IV.    A   IJNIQtrE   INSTITXTTION 

The  distinctive  nature  of  the  corrmiunlty 
college  is  reflected  In  Its  student  body,  its 
faculty  requirements,  and  all  of  its  programs, 
academic  and  otherwise.  It  Is  unlike  any 
other  Instlttulon  In  the  experience  of  .Ameri- 
can education. 

Many  of  Its  students  are  unprepared  for 
Independent  study.  Thus,  professional  coun- 
selling Is  a  more  Important  function  In  the 
cotmnunlty  college  than  In  other  colleges 
and  universities.  Oregon  community  colleges 
emphasize  the  factor  of  faculty  guidance 
with  respect  to  student  programs.  Their  stu- 
dents generally  need  and  usually  receive 
more  IndivlduiU  counseling  and  guidance 
than  do  students  In  large  four-year  colleges 
and  universities  President  DcBernardls  of 
Portland  Community  College  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  each  member  of  his  faculty  and 
staff  is  required  to  carry  a  proportionate 
share  of  counselling  responsibility.  The  as- 
sumption Is  that,  generally,  the  community 
college  enrollee  Is  less  sophisticated  socially 
and  less  prepared  and  motivated  academi- 
cally than  the  student  traditionally  described 
as  college-bound.  The  record  Indicates  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  Oregon  commu- 
nity college  students  would  not  have  con- 
tinued their  education  beyond  high  school 
had  It  not  been  for  the  characteristics  of  the 
community  college  program,  especially  Its 
economy,  proximity  to  home,  absence  of  rig- 
orous academic  stand,i.rds.  and  practicality 
and  flexibility  of  course  content. 

The  community  college  Is  thus  particularly 
suited  to  serve  the  vastly  expanding  demand 
for  {KJSt-hlgh  school  education.  Including 
that  part  of  It  related  directly  to  new  and 
changing  technologies  and  voca'lons. 

Sixty  years  ago,  an  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion was  neces.sary  to  enable  a  person  to  ex- 
ploit his  talent.";  effectively  in  the  economy. 
Early  In  this  century,  a  high  school  diploma 
was  the  minimum  standard,  with  an  elite 
minority  continuing  on  to  four-year  colleges 
and  universities.  Now  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  some  post-high  school  education  Is  a 
necessity  for  a  growing  majority  of  people 
and  that  such  educational  opportunity 
should  be  made  avall.^ble  to  all  who  can 
benefit  from  It. 

Twelve  years  has  been  established  as  the 
measure  of  the  basic  public  school  program. 
But  It  h.is  been  suggested  that.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  vast  Increase  In  knowledge  and 
In  the  complexity  of  living,  the  span  will 
In  the  near  future  be  Increased  to  14  years. 
The  community  college  would  be  the  natural 
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Instrument  for  su  h  an  extension.  Unresolved 
Is  the  question  whether  the  13th  and  14th 
year  should  be  tuition  free,  as  are  the  first 
12  years,  or  whether  there  should  be  a  rea- 
sonable tuition  charge,  as  Is  the  case  In  Ore- 
gon community  colleges. 

Community  college  faculty  and  staff  do 
not  have  the  tradition  of  stable  faculty  rank 
systems,  tenure  practices,  or  concepts  of 
acade.mlc  freedom,  long  established  generally 
In  American  higher  education.  They  are,  It 
seems,  in  a  kind  of  limbo,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  high  school  faculty  and  the  col- 
lege faculty.  Many  community  college  fac- 
ulty members  are.  In  f.act.  high  school  teach- 
ers seeking  to  upgrade  themselves.  Oregon 
community  colleges  generally  seek  teachers 
In  academic  subjects  with  at  least  masters' 
degrees  in  their  subject  field.  The  matter  of 
a  degree  is  not  so  Important  In  obtaining 
Instructors  for  technical  and  vocational 
courses,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  trades 
and  professions  of  the  community.  Staffing 
Is  relatively  difficult  for  Oregon  community 
colleges,  because  of  the  lack  of  tradition  at 
this  level  in  the  profession,  because  of  rapid 
growth,  and  because  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  only  beginning  to  give  attention 
to  preparing  faculty  members  for  commu- 
nity colleges. 

V.    COMMVNrtY   COLLEGES  IN    OREGON 

Serious  study  of  regional  provision  of 
"Junior  college"  and  vocational  education  In 
Oregon  began  more  than  40  years  ago,  but 
there  was  little  popular  or  legislative  re- 
sponse to  early  professional  proposals  to  Join 
the  Junior  college  movement. 

The  Legislature  did.  however,  provide  for 
organization  of  regional  technical-vocational 
schools.  The  first  such  school  was  founded  In 
Eugene  In  February,  1938;  this  was  to  be- 
come the  nucleus  for  Lane  Community  Col- 
lege. Oregon  Vocational  School  (later  Oregon 
Technical  Institute)  was  founded  In  Kla- 
math Falls  In  1947.  Oregon  City  Vocational 
School  opened  In  1949. 

The  1949  Oregon  Legislature,  adopting  a 
program  developed  In  part  by  the  General 
Extension  Division  of  the  State  System  of 
Higher  Education,  authorized  creation  of  re- 
gional "extension  centers"  or  "community 
colleges",  but  provided  no  state  funds  for 
their  support.  Three  programs  were  estab- 
lished under  this  legislation — at  Baker,  Bend, 
and  Kl.omath  Falls.  Faculty  was  hired  and 
classes  were  conducted  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  through  the  General  Extension 
Division.  The  centers  at  Baker  and  Klamath 
F.alls  closed  after  brief  operation.  The  center 
at  Bend  continued  and  provided  the  seedbed 
for  Central  Oregon  Community  College. 

There  was  in  the  1950s  a  variety  of  profes- 
sional reports  and  legislative  action  in  pro- 
motion of  regional  post-high  school  educa- 
tion centers.  None  resulted  In  action,  al- 
though many  school  districts,  including 
Portland's,  had  responded  to  the  demand  for 
"night  school"  programs. 

The  breakthrough  in  community  college 
development  In  Oregon  came  with  enactment 
of  the  basic  community  college  law  by  the 
1961  Legislature.  For  the  first  time,  the  state 
committed  itself  to  supjxirt  of  community 
college  building  programs  and  an  established 
level  of  support  of  operations  ($433  per  full- 
time  student) . 

The  1961  law  provided  for  the  creation 
of  Area  Education  Districts  (AED)  on  local 
Initiative  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  An  AED  may  embrace 
several  school  districts,  even  several  counties 
or  parts  of  counties.  Each  AED  has  a  Board 
of  Directors  charged  with  responsibility  for 
community  college  operations,  within  the 
limits  of  control  granted  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and,  with  respect  to  college- 
transfer  courses,  to  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  The  law  also  provided 
that  first-class  school  districts  could  create 
community   colleges   and   administer   them. 


Portland  Community  College  was  created 
that  way — out  of  the  night  school  program 
long  operated  by  the  districts — and  Is  still  so 
operated,  although  Oregon  law  no  longer 
permits  such  initiative  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual school  districts. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  has,  by  resolution, 
defined  the  community  college  as:  "an  in- 
stitution which  is  intended  to  fill  the  in- 
stitutional gap  in  education  by  offering 
broad,  comprehensive  programs  in  academic 
as  well  as  vocational-technical  subjects  .  .  . 
to  provide  terminal  two-year  programs  for 
some,  serve  a  transitional  purpose  for  others 
who  will  continue  college  work,  and  serve 
to  determine  future  educational  needs  for 
other  students.  For  adults  It  can  provide 
means  for  continuation  of  their  academic 
education,  vocational  training,  or  the  attain- 
ment of  entirely  new  skills  as  demands  for 
old  skills  and  old  occupations  are  supplanted 
by  new  technologies."  (See  Appendix  C.SJR 
5) 

There  were  21,830  students  enrolled  In 
eleven  Oregon  conununlty  colleges  In  the  fall 
term  of  1966,  many  of  them  part-time.  The 
full-tlme-equlvalent  figure  (PTE) — a  full- 
time  classload  of  15  credit  hours  per  week 
per  student — was  11,031.  (See  Table  II)  This 
was  about  1,500  FTE  In  excess  of  anticipated 
enrollment  statewide.  Strangely  enough, 
greatest  unexpected  community  college  en- 
rollment occurred  In  Portland  and  Lane 
County,  both  of  whose  classes  are  conducted 
adjacent  to  campuses  In  the  State  System 
of  Higher  Education — Portland  State  College 
and  the  University  of  Oregon,  respectively. 
Thus,  available  enrollment  projections  of 
Oregon  conununlty  colleges  appear  to  be  too 
conservative.  Estimates  made  before  the  fall 
of  1966  indicated  that  there  would  be  31,797 
PTE  enrolled  In  1974-75,  but  experience  In 
the  fall  of  1966  suggests  that  figure  will  be 
exceeded  well  before  1974-75. 

That  means  that  community  college  costs, 
also,  will  climb  rapidly,  perhaps  more  rapidly 
than  the  following  projections  made  before 
fall,  1966,  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation : 

Projection  of  operating  costs,  Oregon 
community  colleges 


19(^-07 

1973-74 

To  be  reimbursed  by- 
Tuition 

$2, 194,  .'^00 
4.113,500 
1,  020,  795 
1,245,314 

$8  585  190 

State 

13  708  101 

Federal     

4  0*iO  5Q0 

Local  taxes.. 

i  143  129 

Total  costs 

8,  580, 109 

31  157  010 

Dr.  Robert  Hatton,  In  charge  of  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Education's  Com- 
munity College  and  Vocational  Education 
Division,  Informed  the  Legislature's  Emer- 
gency Board  In  November  that  community 
colleges  would  need  $2  million  more  In  state 
support  to  operate  at  prescribed  levels 
through  the  current  year  as  the  result  of 
the  unexpectedly  high  1966  fall  enrollments. 
The  Legislature  has  responded  to  that  need. 

Also,  capital  costs  may  be  somewhat  higher 
than  anticipated  in  the  following  table,  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion before  fall,  1966,  enrollment  weis  known; 
but,  as  will  be  noted,  the  current  blennlum 
is  the  most  expensive  In  building  and  fa- 
cility needs,  with  outlays  expected  to  decline 
In  subsequent  biennlums: 

Projected  community  college  capital  outlay 


Biennium 

Anticipat- 
ed cost 

To  I'e  acquired  fiom— 

Local  tax 

State 

Federal 

1907-69... 
1909-71... 
1971-73... 
1973-75... 

$37, 386.  C40 

14, 880, 675 

11,934,425 

6, 934, 400 

$10,834,890 

3,  700, 731 

2, 447, 242 

351,  27  j 

.$20.  IJl.O."..'. 

0, 995.  :j.")t" 

4,  ,M4,  S7h 

052,  301 

$0,  4.^.  780 
4,11\5V> 
4, 942, 3u5 
5, 93(1,  760 

So  many  factors  are  Involved  In  the  above 
cost  projections  (already  proved  inadequate 
for  the  current  year  and  the  next  blennlum) 
that  the  figures  are  certain  to  be  altered,  per- 
haps radically,  and  probably  upward,  as  indi- 
cated by  fall,  1966,  enrollments. 

In  any  event,  Oregon  taxpayers  can  expect 
to  lay  out  $125  millon  or  more  In  the  next 
decade  for  a  system  of  community  colleges 
that  did  not  even  e.xlst  a  few  years  ago.  A 
rough  extension  of  capital  and  operating  ex- 
penses forecasts  tabulated  above  suggests 
that  the  decade's  local  tax  load  will  be  about 
$40  million,  that  at  the  state  level  about  $85 
million.  It  may  well  go  higher.  The  Commit- 
tee considers  this  an  Important  point  of  em- 
phasis in  considering  the  most  effective  and 
economic  means  of  developing  this  new  sys- 
tem to  meet  a  public  demand  whose  existence 
cannot  be  seriously  questioned. 

Metropolitan  area 

The  Committee,  as  Instructed,  has  centered 
Its  attention  on  the  community  college  situ- 
ation in  the  Portland  metropolitan  area. 

Portland  Community  College  was  the  first 
such  Institution  created  in  the  area.  Certain 
programs  already  under  way  in  Portland 
qualified  as  a  nucleus  for  a  community  col- 
lege under  terms  of  the  1961  act.  Although 
the  "night  school"  adult  and  pre-graduatlon 
high  school  classes  are  still  a  part  of  the  Port- 
land Community  College,  they  are  a  propor- 
tionately diminishing  part.  The  college  oper- 
ates in  the  former  Shattuck  and  Failing  ele- 
mentary school  buildings  In  downtown  Port- 
land and  in  other  Portland  School  buildings. 
In  the  summer  of  1966,  construction  began 
on  a  future  campus  site  on  the  slope  of  Mt. 
Sylvania  southwest  of  Portland.  First  classes 
are  scheduled  to  be  held  there  in  the  fall  of 
1968.  Portland  Community  College  operates  as 
a  part  of  the  Portland  Public  School  system. 
Dr.  Amos  DeBernardis,  president.  Is  also  an 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Portland 
Public  Schools.  The  Portland  School  Board 
has  appointed  a  Community  College  Council, 
representative  of  communities  in  Multno- 
mah, Clackamas,  and  Washington  counties, 
to  serve  as  an  advisory  body  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  college.  The  Council  does  not, 
however,  have  any  statutory  authority.  The 
Portland  School  Board  makes  the  decisions. 

Establishment  of  Portland  Community 
College  stimulated  discussion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  college  program  In 
the  metropolitan  area.  School  authorities 
and  community  leaders  debated  the  possi- 
bilities. Portland  School  Board  members,  with 
a  going  institution,  have  resisted  suggestions 
that  an  Area  Education  District  (henceforth 
to  be  called  a  Community  College  District) 
be  created,  covering  the  entire  three-county 
area,  or  at  least  the  metropolitan  parts  of 
the  three  counties.  Suburban  areas  have  re- 
sisted dependence  on  a  community  college 
program  administered  by  the  Portland  School 
Board,  on  which  those  communities  outside 
the  Portland  School  District  have  no  repre- 
sentation except  on  an  advisory  council.  Thus 
far.  therefore,  existing  colleges  and  plans  for 
future  colleges  In  the  metropolitan  area  have 
developed  Independently  of  one  another. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  has  said  that 
it  does  not  have  the  authority  to  require 
metropolitan,  area-wide  organization  of  com- 
munity colleges.  Under  present  law.  there- 
fore, planning  and  action  on  community 
college  development  rest  on  local  initiative. 
Outside  Portland,  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  InltlativL  has  taken  the  following  di- 
rection. 

Mt.  Hood  Community  College  (East  Side 
Area  Education  District)  was  organized  in 
1965,  and  embraces  over  800  square  miles 
and  150,000  people.  It  Is  located  in  an  area 
with  a  rapidly  expanding  population  extend- 
ing from  tlie  City  of  Portland  to  Cascade 
Locks,  and  to  varying  depths  In  a  south- 
erly direction.  Portions  of  Multnomah,  Clack- 
amas and  Hood  River  counties  are  included 
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in  the  district  The  college  enrolled  Its  first 
students  In  the  fall  of  1966  in  tempor;iry 
facilities  at  the  Multnomah  County  falr- 
gro-inds.  Dr.  Eirl  Klapstein.  first  president 
of  the  college,  was  formerly  president  of 
Y-ikima  V.iUey  College  In  Washington,  and 
hid  previous  administrative  experience  In 
C^tUfornla  Junior  colleges.  Voters  of  the  dis- 
trict approved,  on  January  26.  1967.  a  $6,650.- 
000  bond  Issue  to  develop  a  campus  on  a 
172-;^cre  site  northeast  of  Gresham.  The 
c.tmpus  U  pxpecled  to  accommodate  2.600 
students   within   three   years,   and   4.000   by 

1972. 

A  third  community  college  in  the  metro- 
poUt-vn  iire.-*.  Clackamas  Community  Collet;e. 
•*•.^8  launched  with  voter  opproval  of  a  dis- 
trict co\erln)f  Clackamas  County  with  the 
exception  of  Lake  Oswego  and  Sandy  School 
districts,  the  latter  of  which  Is  Included  In 
Mt  Hx)d  Community  College  District.  Clack- 
mi  is  Community  College  opened  In  the  fall 
of  1966  with  college  transfer  courses.  In  Glad- 
stone Hia:h  School.  The  board  anticipates 
that  permanent  facilities  will  be  ready  not 
later  th.iii  1069  It  announced.  March  8.  par- 
ch ^ie  of  a  116-acre  site  for  a  campus  two 
mlies  northeast  of  Oregon  City  Dr  Roy  G 
Mikalson.  president,  originally  expected  the 
college  to  be  especially  strong  In  vocational- 
technical  courses  Initial  Interest  has  been  in 
college  transfer  courses,  with  winter.  1966-67 
enr  illment  Increased  by  more  than  50  per 
cent  In  that  category.  Indication  Is  for  a 
balanced  program. 

W.whington  County  voters,  in  April.  1965. 
refected  a  prnpos.-il  to  form  a  county-w'lde 
community  college  district.  Some  Washing- 
ton County  residents  apparently  feel  that. 
ff^r  a  time  at  le.^st.  Portland  Community 
College  can  serve  the  county's  needs  The 
same  Is  true  of  Lake  Oswego  In  Clackamas 
County,  whose  schr>ol  authorities  BSked  that 
th^?  Lake  Ofwego  District  be  excluded  from 
'he  Clackamns  County  Community  College 
Di.9trlct  The  new  Portland  Community  Col- 
lege campus  Is  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Multnomih  County  adjacent  to  W.ishington 
County  ,ind  Lake  Oswego  There  are.  how- 
ever WMshlngton  County  residents  who  hive 
exprersed  a  desire  to  have  a  Washington 
County  Community  College  Such  a  district 
could  be  formed,  under  current  law.  if  a 
milorlty  of  voters  involved  should  r.oprove. 

One  of  Washington  State's  19  community 
rol!e-Ps  Cl.irk  College  in  Vancouver.  Is  In 
the  Por'land  metropolitan  area.  Its  enroll- 
ment in  fsll.  1966.  was  1.915  In  day  classes. 
1  549  In  night  classes:  only  about  120  of  these 
are  from  Oregon,  fewer  than  In  past  years, 
Other   community   colleger   n    Oregon 

Central  Oregon  Community  College  at 
Bend,  founded  In  1349  qualifies  as  the  oldest 
of  Oregon  public  community  colleges  Be- 
cause of  Its  longer  history.  It  has  the  most 
fuUv  developed  campus  which  includes  four 
cl.issroom  buildings,  an  administration  build- 
ing, a  student  union,  and  a  library  The 
campus  site  is  at  the  western  edge  of  Bend. 
Dr  Don  Pence,  president,  had  at  one  time 
coii.sidered  hTu.sing  a  major  problem  facing 
h:5  in.stitutlon.  The  Central  Oregon  Com- 
munity College  District  Is  mire  extensive 
than  any  other  m  the  state  V^aers  approved 
a  special  tax  levy  in  the  fall  of  1966  to  con- 
struct a  dormitory  at  the  college.  State  funds 
are  not  authorized  for  such  purpose 

Treasiu-e  Valley  Community  College.  In 
Ontario  is  in  Its  fifth  year  of  operation.  Its 
enrollment.  1.560  In  the  fall  of  1966.  was 
higher  than  early  enrollment  estimates  for 
the  year  1972  Structures  Include  a  classroom 
and  administration  building  complex  and 
two  vocational-technical  buildings  President 
Eugene  Vorls  hopes  physical  education  fa- 
cilities can  be  built  by  the  fall  of  1967  Hleh 
priority  has  been  given  a  library  and  a  build- 
ing to  house  the  law  enforcement  training 
program 

Blue  Mountain  Community  College  In 
Pendleton  moved  into  the  first  building  on 


Its  175-acre  campus  west  of  tbe  city  In  the 
fall  of  1965.  A  vocational-technical  building 
was  added  in  1966.  Blue  Mountain  shares  with 
other  Eastern  Oregon  community  colleges  a 
problem  of  housing  students.  Some  of  Its 
students  have  been  accommodated  in  the 
resident  quarters  of  the  Easteru  Oregon  State 
Hospital,  which  Is  witnin  walking  distance. 
A  privately-financed  dormitory  u  in  prospect. 

Clatsop  Community  College  in  Astoria 
opened  in  1961  m  the  remodeled  Astoria  High 
School  building  An  additional  building  to 
house  the  industrial  mechanics  and  welding 
program  v^as  built  at  that  time.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  state's  conununity  colleges  to  be 
accredited  by  the  Northwest  Association  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Schools,  Large  enroll- 
ment increases  are  not  expected,  although 
completion  of  the  Astorla-Megler  bridge  Is 
seen  as  contributing  to  the  college's  enroll- 
ment. 

Southwestern  Oregon  Community  College 
was  founded  in  1961.  It  is  located  north  of 
Coos  Bay  on  a  125-acre  site  donated  by  the 
City  of  Empire  prior  to  its  Integration  Into 
the  City  of  Coos  Bay.  Buildings  include  ad- 
ministration, technical,  science  classrooms 
and  laboratory  facilities,  library,  and  physi- 
cal education.  Funds  for  a  student  center 
I  Ineligible  for  state  funds)  were  turned  down 
by  the  voters,  but  college  officials  hope  this 
can  be  reconsidered  President  Jack  E  Brook- 
ins  hopes  to  establish  the  first  Northwest 
planetarium  and  an  PM  education  radio  sta- 
tion. In  addition  to  other  programs. 

Umpqua  Community  College  in  Roeeburg 
opened  in  1965  Classes  have  been  held  m 
rented  facilities  and  Roseburg  High  School. 
Construction  of  buildings  In  four  stages, 
scheduled  for  completion  In  1074.  is  under 
way  on  a  lOO-acre  site  north  of  Roseburg. 

Lane  Community  College,  in  Eugene,  start- 
ing from  the  strong  base  of  the  Euttene  Vn- 
catlonal-Techntcal  School.  Is  the  largest  fa- 
cility of  Its  type  In  the  state.  It  offers  a 
number  of  unusual  technical-vocational 
courses,  such  as  aircraft  maintenance  and 
repair,  diesel  mechanics,  and  radio  broad- 
casting. Despite  Its  location  in  the  same  city 
with  the  University  of  Oregon.  Lane  Com- 
munity College  has  one  of  the  state's  biggest 
enrollments  in  both  vocational- technical  and 
college  transfer  courses.  A  $20  million  cam- 
pus development  on  the  city's  outskirts  Is 
planned,  with  completion  scheduled  for  1972, 
President  Dale  Parnell  believes  that  satel- 
lite facilities  may  eventually  serve  the  sea- 
board part  of  the  county. 

The  Salem  Technical-Vocational  Commu- 
nity College  currently  offers  only  vocational, 
technical  courses  It  will  offer  college  trans- 
fer courses  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1967. 

V'iters  In  Linn  and  Benton  counties  have 
approved  formation  of  an  Area  Education 
District  for  a  community  college  The  district 
will  Include  all  of  Linn  and  Benton  countfes 
except  the  Hamsburg  Union  High  School 
District,  the  Marl-Llnn  Elementary  District, 
the  Monroe  Elementary  District,  and  the  Mill 
City  and  Detroit  Unified  Districts  Studies 
have  indicated  a  probable  initial  enrollment 
of  700  m  1967-68,  Incre.aslng  to  2.000  In  1974- 
75.  Potential  enrollment  has  been  estimated 
at  nearly  2.400. 

Area  Education  Districts  to  support  com- 
munity colleges  have  been  proposed  for  parts 
of  Hood  River,  Wasco.  Sherman  and  Gilliam 
counties  m  the  mid-Columbia  area,  and  for 
Wallowa.  Grant  and  parts  of  Baker.  Union 
and  Malheur  counties  with  a  campus  at 
Baker. 

Other  areas  currently  meeting  existing 
nalnlmum  criteria  (1.500  high  school  etu-oll- 
ment  but  lacking  community  college  facil- 
ities) for  establishment  of  an  Area  Educa- 
tion District  are:  (1)  Jackson-Josephine 
counties,  i2i  Klamnth-Lake  counties.  (3) 
Polk-Yamhill  counties  and  Marlon  county 
outside  Salem 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  more  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  freshmen  and  sophomores  In  Oregon 


public  colleges  and  universities  were  eruoUed 
in  the  community  colleges.  This  figure  does 
not  Include  those  enrolled  in  vocational  and 
technical  programs  and  in  other  terminal 
courses.  Tlie  percentage  of  community  col- 
lege liberal  arts  students  taking  courses 
tr.msferable  to  four-year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities Is  expected  to  increase  each  year. 
Estimate  is  that,  by  1975.  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  jtuaents  who  begin  post-high  school 
education  in  Oregon  probably  will  enroll  in 
one  of  the  two-year  Institutions.  This  esti- 
mate may  be  low  in  light  of  experience  in 
California,  where  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
college  freshmen  are  In  community  colleges. 

VI.    TECH.VICAL-VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Despite  their  brief  period  of  existence, 
Oregon  community  colleges  are  already  the 
focal  p)oint  of  technical-vocational  education 
in  Oregon.  The  only  other  public  institution 
in  this  field  at  the  post-high  school  level  is 
Oregon  Technical  Institute  at  Klamath  Falls. 
an  institution  in  the  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. High  schools  of  the  state  are  ad- 
mittedly short  of  facilities  for  such  training. 

Subjects  offered  under  this  heading  tend 
to  reflect  the  geographic  location  as  well  as 
the  special  requirements  of  the  community 
served  by  each  college.  For  example,  agricul- 
tural courses  are  taught  at  Blue  Mountain. 
Central  Oregon.  Clat.sop.  Mt,  Hood.  Salem, 
and  Treasure  Valley.  Clatsop  Is  the  only  col- 
lege teaching  marine  technology.  Horseman- 
ship is  taught  at  Blue  Mountain.  On  the 
other  hand,  courses  in  drafting  and  elec- 
tronics appear  in  the  curricula  of  virtually 
all  Oregon  community  colleges,  indicating 
a  widespread  demajad  for  these  subjects.  A 
chart  indicating  techmcal-vocatlonal  courses 
taught  in  Oregon's  community  colleges  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Community  college  emphasis  on  technical- 
vocational  subjects  is,  by  necessity,  closely 
related  to  apprenticeship  programs  in  the 
state  There  are  two  kinds  of  such  programs. 
One  is  the  formal  program  operating  through 
the  State  Department  of  Labor,  with  union 
and  management  representation.  It  pri- 
marily involves  craft  unions  working  in  the 
construction  trades,  graphic  arts,  etc.  The 
other  type  of  apprentlcesiiip  traJnlng  is  that 
in  industrial  plants  such  as  those  engaged  in 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  In  these  cases, 
there  is  on-the-job  training,  with  time-in- 
grade  requirements  and  testing  procedures 
very  similar  to  those  in  the  formal  appren- 
ticeship program. 

Both  of  these  programs  have  a  common 
characteristic  that  relates  to  the  community 
college  Apprentices,  in  addition  to  their 
on-the-job  training,  are  required  to  take 
what  Is  called  "related  training'.  This  in- 
volves such  courses  as  blue  print  reading. 
shop  math.  etc.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
community  college  to  provide  these  courses. 
However,  the  only  relationship  to  the  appren- 
ticeship programs  Is  that  administrators  of 
these  programs  advise  the  colleges  what 
courses  they  will  be  requiring.  These  do  not 
change  very  often  and  as  a  result,  the  courses 
Involved  are  rather  clearly  established  in  the 
community  college  curriculum. 

For  each  community  college  vocational 
program  there  is  an  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  10  to  20  members  dra\\-n  from 
management,  labor  and  the  general  public. 
These  committees  are  selected  by  the  school 
admimstration.  They  meet  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  a  year  to  review  the  courses  that 
are  being  taught  in  connection  with  their 
program  and  to  make  suggestions.  They  have 
no  aurhodty  but  presum.ably  serve  a  use- 
ful function,  chiefly  In  rcas-^urlng  their  seg- 
ment of  the  community  as  to  the  value  and 
adeqviacy  of  their  program. 

The  last  word  as  to  what  technical-voca- 
tional courses  shall  be  taught  rests  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  which  must 
also  approve  the  Instructors  for  the  various 
courses. 
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VII.     ADULT     EDUCATION 

"Adult  eciiicrtllon"  at  community  colleges 
is  tiie  term  ii.'--signed  to  that  p.irt  of  the  pro- 
gram including  hobby  covirscs  and  cultural 
studies  outside  the  usual  academic  or  tech- 
nical-vocational curriculum.  There  are.  of 
course,  adults  in  botli  college  transfer  and 
technical-vocational  programs,  but  those  in 
so-called  adult  education  are  pursuing  sub- 
jects for  recreatitm  or  personal  betterment, 
often  without  thought  of  ac;idemic  credit. 

Range  of  "adult"  offerings  is  wide,  nearly 
any  subject  for  which  a  inmimum  number 
of  people  register  may  be  olfered.  President 
Amo  DeBern.irdls  of  Portland  Community 
College  describes  this  p.irt  of  his  program  as 
"cafeteria  education".  The  customer  selects 
what  he  wants  and  pays  accordingly.  The 
pattern  has  been  set  in  "night  schools"  In 
Portland  and  some  other  cities  in  the  state. 

This  part  of  the  community  college  pro- 
gram is  offlclally  "self-.'iupporting".  Just  what 
ingredients  are  included  in  the  cost  analysis 
are  not  entirely  cle;.r,  but  they  appear  not 
to  go  beyond  faculty  salaries  and  library 
costs. 

Adult  education  is  popular  in  the  com- 
munity colleges  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
as  well  as  st.itevvlde.  About  2.500  persons  are 
enrolled  in  "adult"  classe.s  at  Portland  Com- 
munity College:  and  enrollment  In  such 
classes  has  increased  r;ipidly  at  both  Clacka- 
mas Community  College  (about  900  in  winter 
term.  1967)  and  at  Mt.  Hood  Community 
College  (about  200). 

Persons  enrolled  in  "adult"  courses  rarely 
are  full-time  students.  Tlierefore,  they  rep- 
resent a  greater  proportion  of  the  headcount 
than  of  the  FTE  Student  bodv  (See  Table 
H). 

\1U.    FINANCE 

Community  Colleges  In  Oregon  are 
financed,  in  their  operational  costs,  by  a  com- 
bination of  state  funds  i.ibout  45  per  cent), 
local  funds  (35  per  cent),  tuition  and  fees 
(15  per  cent) ,  and  federal  funds  ( 5  per  cent) . 
These  proportions  vary  from  college  to  col- 
lege and  depending  on  particulars  of  state 
appr(3priation  and  local   iinanclal   initiative. 

The  state  hr>s  provided  a  st:itutory  $433  per 
year  per  full-time  student.  The  application 
of  these  funds  varies  between  academic 
course  cnrolleos — where  S433  is  an  accurate 
figure  based  on  a  15-hour-credlt  standard — 
and  vocational  students,  for  whom  the 
amount  Is  somewhat  more  because  of  the 
formula  for  crediting  hours   of  in.'^tructlon. 

The  current  session  of  the  Legislature  has 
been  .asked  to  Increa.^e  the  .^'ate  appropria- 
tions from  S433  to  $541  per  ■^■nident  to  make 
up  for  increased  costs  since  the  origin.il  $433 
figure  was  est.TbilEhed  In  1961. 

In  addition,  the  state  is  offlcinlly  re."5ponsl- 
ble  for  65  per  cent  of  building  cos*."?  In  prac- 
tice It  falls  below  this,  .^s  In  the  St.-.re  System 
of  Higher  Educition.  state  funds  cannot  be 
used  for  such  things  as  spectitor  gymnasi- 
ums, student  centers,  auditoriums,  e'c.  Tlie 
Individual  college  district  must  provide  its 
own  land;  the  state  does  not  pnrticipate  in 
land  acquisition. 

The  stnte  al?n  participates  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  equipping  of  vocational-technical 
facilities.  The  exact  split  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  state  and  federal  sources  provide 
about  half  the  funds,  locU  support  the  other 
half.  The  community  college  tax  levy  ranges 
from  less  than  3  to  about  7  mills.  Tuitions 
In  Oregon  range  from  $165  per  year  at  Lane  to 
$270  at  Umpqua,  Salem,  SovUhwcstern  Oregon 
and  Central  Oregon.  Out-of-dl.strlct  students 
are  accejited.  but  at  a  slight  premium,  usu- 
ally about  $20  per  term, 

California  community  colleges  have  no  tui- 
tion fees,  thus  in  effect  adding  two  years  to 
the  twelve-year  public  school  program  of 
tuition-free  education.  Oregon's  Education 
Improvement  Advi.sory  Commission  in  Its  re- 
port t<3  Governor  Hatfield  (1966),  said:  "Ore- 
gon's Community  college  tuition  costs  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  nation.  Efforts  need 
to  be  made  to  reduce  tuition  costs  toward  the 


early  goal  of  providing  free  public  education 
through  the  14th  grade."  The  1966  state  con- 
vention of  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  approved  a 
resolution  recommending  that  Oregon  com- 
munity colleges  be  tuition-lree. 

Some  community  college  people  consulted 
by  the  Committee  expressed  the  view  tliat 
there  should  be  some  tuition  fee,  however 
nominal.  It  was  their  belief  that  students 
would  place  more  value  on  a  community  col- 
lege education  if  they  paid  a  fee  for  it,  and 
would  be  better  motivated. 

IX.    ORGANIZATION    AND   CONTROL 

Under  Oregon  law.  initiative  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  college  and  its  con- 
trol, once  established,  rest  primarily  in  the 
local  area. 

Initial  procedure  includes  the  filing  with 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  a  locally 
Initiated  petition  proposing  creation  of  a 
Community  College  District:  a  hearing  con- 
ducted before  the  Board  on  the  petition;  and 
submission  of  the  petition,  if  approved,  to  a 
vote  of  the  registered  voters  residing  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  district. 
Upon  approval,  a  Board  of  Directors  repre- 
sentative of  the  district  is  elected  to  ad- 
minister the  community  college  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  Boards  of  Education  of 
public  school  districts. 

As  noted  above,  both  in  Portland  and 
Salem,  where  community  college  programs 
were  Initiated  by  the  local  public  school 
boards,  these  boards  are  also  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  community  college 
program. 

In  the  Committee's  opinion,  the  question 
of  control  is  of  the  essence  in  this  study. 

Community  colleges  are,  to  a  degree,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  which  must  approve  all  courses 
taught.  College  transfer  courses  must  also  be 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation. Community  colleges  depend  partially 
on  state  funds  for  their  support.  Funda- 
mentally, however,  the  individual  college's 
board  and  administration  control  the  policies 
governing  their  college.  Under  present  law, 
this  factor  of  independence  is  especially 
wor',.hy  of  attention  in  the  metropolitan  area 
which  has  three  separate  institutions  estab- 
lished through  independent  action  and  could 
eventually  have  more. 

Presidents  Klapstein  of  Mt,  Hood  and  De- 
Bernardis  of  Portland  discount  the  possi- 
bility of  wasteful  duplications.  They  liave 
been  in  close  touch  w'ith  each  other  and  ap- 
pears to  be  cooperating  in  the  development 
of  their  separate  programs,  of  which  Mt. 
Hood's  is  only  in  its  first  year.  The  Mt.  Hood 
Community  College  District  paid  extra  tui- 
tion charges  for  some  500  students  from  its 
area  who  attended  Portland  Community  Col- 
lege in  1965-66.  Clackamas  Community  Col- 
lege is  only  in  its  beginning  and  has  not 
established  a  pattern  of  operation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  community  colleges  in  the 
area. 

As  the  Oregon  community  college  program 
Is  now  organized,  with  administrative  con- 
trol principally  in  the  community,  there  is 
poEsitailiiy  of  conflict  and  duplication,  not 
only  in  the  metropolitan  area  but  elsewhere. 
Some  courses  in  the  vocational-technical  field 
are  expensive,  such  as  the  study  of  computer 
technology. 

Dependence  on  local  initiative  has  left 
parts  of  the  state  without  a  community  col- 
lege program.  Even  In  the  metropolitan  area. 
Washington  County  and  the  Lake  Oswego 
School  District  in  Clackamas  County  are  not 
included  In  a  taxing  district  supporting  a 
community  college  program.  Their  students 
who  may  attend  Portland  Community  College 
pay  a  premium  in  tuition. 

The  Committee  found  some  evidence  of 
community  college  conflict  with  the  State 
System  of  Higher  Education,  which  is  admin- 
istered centrally.  For  example.  President  A. 
M.  Rempel  of  Eastern  Oregon  College  told 
the  Commlttea: 


"We  cannot  help  but  be  apprehensive 
about  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  the  two 
community  colleges  close  to  us  upon  enroll- 
ments at  Eastern  Oregon  College.  When 
Treasure  Valley  and  Blue  Mountain  started 
to  operate  in  the  fall  of  1963.  we  lost  about 
100  freshmen  that  normally  would  have  come 
to  us.  Since  then  the  nuniber  has  increased. 
Of  course,  this  loss  of  enro!lment.s  in  the 
lower  divisions  is  made  up  in  part  by  the 
increased  number  of  students  who  transfer 
to  EOC  either  at  the  sophomore  or  Junior 
levels.  Last  fall  50  per  cent  cf  the  students 
from  Treasure  Valley  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
students  from  Blue  Mountain  that  trans- 
ferred to  degree-granting  institutions  came 
to  EOC   .  .   ." 

"Our  enrollment  now  is  close  to  1,500  and 
I  would  estimate  that  we  need  at  least  2,000 
students  to  offer  all  the  programs  that  we 
would  like  to  offer  economically  ,  .  .  Na- 
turally, we  are  apprehensive  that  growth  of 
the  community  colleges  so  close  to  us  in 
sparsely  populated  Eastern  Oregon  will  pre- 
vent us  from  growing  as  rapidly  as  we  had 
lioped  in  order  to  more  fully  become  a  re- 
gional liberal  arts  college." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  presidents  In 
the  state  system  and  private  colleges  empha- 
sized the  beneficial  factor  of  community  col- 
leges' feeding  their  upper  division  enroll- 
ments. Harry  Dillin.  President  of  Linfield 
College  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee: 

"The  advantage  to  us  will  come  through 
a  greater  registration  in  our  upper  division 
years  because  of  transfers  from  the  commu- 
nity colleges.  This  can  give  us  and  other 
independent  colleges  a  better  balance  and 
hence  we  think  we  can  do  a  better  job." 

Development  of  community  colleges  na- 
tion-wide has  normally,  as  in  Oregon,  em- 
phasized local  initiative  in  establishing  such 
colleges  and  local  control  in  planning  the  col- 
leges programs.  But  the  Committee  has 
noted  a  definite  trend  toward  an  increase  in 
central  control  at  the  state  level  as  the  col- 
leges have  grovn-n  in  number. 

A  study  published  in  August  1966,  by  the 
Center  for  Research  and  Development  of 
Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Call- 
iornia.  Berkeley,  pointed  to  this  trend  and 
recommended  that  California  community 
colleges  be  administered  by  a  depirtment  of 
the  stiite  government  working  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, It  also  recommended  that  Icc.il  boards 
in  each  college  district  have  responsibility 
for  purely  local  matters.  (See  Appendix  D.3.) 

Other  states,  too,  have  discovered  the  need 
for  a  greater  degree  of  state  administration 
as  comm.unity  colleges  have  increased  In 
number.  In  Texts  and  Ohio,  ccmmunlty 
cclleges  are  responsible  to  the  state  agency 
.•.dmmistering  all  higher  education  programs. 
In  Arizona  ar^d  Florida,  community  colleges 
are  administered  by  a  central  state  agency. 
Dr.  P..obert  O.  H.itton,  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  the  Oregon  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  Division  of  Community 
CoHcires  and  Vocational  Education,  told  the 
Comm'ttee: 

"I  think  it  might  be  said  that  the  trend 
nationally  is  to  create  separate  boards  for 
community  colleges  rather  than  placing 
them  under  either  the  governing  board  of  a 
four-year  college  system  or  the  State  Board 
of  Education." 

A  study  for  the  State  of  Washington,  com- 
pleted by  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc..  a  research 
company,  in  July  1966,  recommended  a  well- 
st.  ffed  division  for  Junior  college  (commu- 
nity college)  administration  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, with  an  advisory  planning  committee 
for  such  colleges  at  the  state  level.  (Appen- 
dix D,3,) 

X.    CAMPrS     HOUSING 

The  Legislature  has  not  provided  for  use 
of  any  state  funds  for  construction  of  dormi- 
tory facilities  at  community  colleges.  The 
theory  has  been  that  the  community  college 
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Is  eesentlally  Intended  for  commuters.  How- 
over,  in  sparsely  popuI.=iced  are.is  of  the  state, 
many  students  live  as  much  as  100  .-nllea  from 
the  campus  Obviously,  they  cannot  commute 
that  distance  each  day.  so  must  And  housing 
In  the  loc.iUty  of  the  community  college.  In 
many  of  the  smaller  commumtles.  adequate 
low-coet  student  housing  simply  Is  not  avail- 
able. 

Only  one  community  college  has  moved 
Into  a  dormitory  building  program  at  this 
point.  Residents  of  the  district  for  Central 
Oregon  College  at  Bend  recently  passed  a 
self-Uquldatlng  bond  issue  to  finance  con- 
struction of  a  100-student  dormitory.  This 
will  represent  housing  for  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  current  enrollment.  Clatsop  Commu- 
nity College  In  Astoria  operates  a  small 
dormitory  for  about  40  students  A  large  older 
bouse  was  donated  to  the  college  for  this 
purpoee.  Portland  Community  College  does 
not  anticipate  providing  dormitory  facilities 
now  or  In  the  future  There  Is,  however,  some 
housing  available  In  the  privately-financed 
and-operated  Viking  Dormitory  for  PortUind 
State  College  and  Portland  Community  Col- 
lege students.  .\  private  dormitory  In  Eugene 
will  also  accept  Lane  Community  College  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  students  from  University  of 
Oregon.  The  cost  to  the  student  Is  generally 
higher  In  private  dormitories.  Blue  Mountain 
Community  College  In  Pendleton  has  made 
arr&ngements  for  housing  some  students  In 
the  close-by  state  hospital  comple.t.  and  a 
private  dormitory  Is  to  be  built  near  the 
campus.  Privately-financed  motel  and  apart- 
ment facilities  win  be  available  this  fall  at 
Treasure  Valley.  Southwestern  Oregon  Col- 
lege at  Coos  Bay  has  space  master-planned 
for  dormitory  facilities,  but  the  need  has 
been  met.  to  date,  by  private  housing. 

Dormitory  accommodation  would  also  be  a 
factor  In  any  program  of  exchange  of  stu- 
dents between  or  among  the  state's  several 
community  colleges 

\l     ATHLETICS 

As  physical  education  programs  develop  In 
the  community  colleges,  and  as  community 
Interest  grows  in  the  colleges  as  local  Institu- 
tions, Interest  in  athletic  activities  also 
grows.  Most  Oregon  community  colleges  en- 
gage In  Intramural  competition  and  In  some 
degree.  Intercollegiate  competition. 

State  law  prohibits  use  of  state  funds  for 
athletic  facilities.  But  most  community  col- 
leges have  some  sort  of  activity  fee  which  is 
paid  by  students  and  which  finances  certain 
extracurricular  activities,  including  athletic.^. 
Clatsop.  Treasure  Valley.  Central  Oregon,  and 
Southwestern  Oregon  colleges  appear  to  have 
the  most  advanced  athletic  prognims.  with 
both  community  suriport  and  faculty  sup- 
port In  coaching  and  supervisory  roles 

The  Committee  has  noted  that  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  California,  Washington  and 
Idaho  have  put  heavy  emphasis  on  intercol- 
legiate athletic  competition  at  the  commu- 
nity college  level  Four-year  universities  and 
colleges  draw  some  of  their  most  promising 
athletic  prospects  from  athletes  developed  in 
community  college  competition.  Provisions 
of  Oregon  law  appear  to  discourage  such 
development  here  But  both  community  and 
student  body  pressures  are  felt  In  the  direc- 
tion taken  In  the  neighboring  states. 

XII     OTHER    INSTtrmONS 

Community  colleges  in  Oregon,  as  else- 
where, are  in  addition  to,  and  supplementary 
to.  the  more  traditional  four-year  colleges 
and  universities,  both  public  and  private.  In 
their  technical-vocational  aspects,  they  are — 
especially  in  urban  centers — supplementary 
to  established  proprietary  schools. 

Of  the  21.830  students  enrolled  in  Oregon 
community  colleges  In  the  fall  of  1D66.  7.126 
were  in  college  transfer  courses.  These 
courses  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education  until  such 
time  as  an  Individual  community  college  is 


accredited  by  the  Northwest  Association  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Education.  The  com- 
munity colleges  thus  serve  as  feeder  Institu- 
tions to  the  upper  division  programs  of  the 
universities  and  regional  colleges  In  the  State 
System  of  Higher  Education  They  have  a 
similar  relationship  with  private  colleges  and 
universities,  which  apply  their  own  stand- 
ards to  acceptance  of  applicants  from  the 
community  college  lower-division  courses  of 
study  There  is  also  a  pos.sible  relationship 
between  community  college  vocational- 
technical  programs  and  the  State  System's 
Oregon  Technical  Institute  at  Klamath 
Falls. 

Of  the  appro-ximati'ly  200.000  persons  of 
college  age  who  live  In  Oregon  ( 1966-67) .  ap- 
proximately 60,000  or  30  per  cent,  ore  en- 
rolled in  colleges.  This  percentage  figure  of 
30  is  roughly  distributed  as  follows:  Commu- 
nity Colleges,  5:  public  colleges,  20:  inde- 
pendent colleges,  5  The  Oregon  Post-High 
School  Study  Committee  calculated  (Octo- 
ber. 1966)  that  by  1974-75,  college-age  pop- 
ulation would  increase  to  about  246,000, 
with  about  108.000.  or  roughly  44  per  cent, 
enrolled  in  these  institutions  This  projec- 
tion for  1974-75  distributed  the  44  per  cent 
figure  as  follows-  Comxnunlty  colleges,  13; 
public  colleges.  23  5,  Independent  colleges,  7.5. 

Thus  It  may  be  seen  that,  with  the  increase 
in  college-age  population  and  the  increase 
In  the  proportion  of  that  population  attend- 
ing college,  all  three  segments  of  publlc- 
pnvate  p>ost-high  school  education  in  Oregon 
are  expected  to  increase  In  enrollment — and 
that  the  share  served  by  the  community  col- 
leges Is  expected  to  grow  at  the  greatest  rate. 

The  figures,  as  charted  by  the  Post-High 
School  Study  Committee,  based  on  actual 
1965-66  enrollments  projected  to  1974-75, 
are  as  follows: 


1966-M 

1974-TS 

Pen.-ent 
Increase 

Community  colleges... 

7.430 
S7.890 

n.oos 

81.757 
57.808 
18.541 

327.4 
M.8 

Indct>6udoiit9    .-- ..- 

Ml7 

Community  college  enrollment  In  fall.  1966. 
outstripped  projections  Therefore,  commu- 
nity college  growth  may  be  even  greater  than 
that  projected  in  the  above  table,  which  was 
based  on  1965-66  enrollments.  The  growth 
of  independent  colleges  projected  by  the 
study  committee  is  beyond  that  estimated  by 
some  priv.ite  college  administrators.  This, 
too,  suggests  that  the  community  college 
load  may  be  greater  than  forecast,  both  In 
proportion  to  the  other  institutions  and  In 
numbers  of  persons  served. 

The  projections  furnished  by  the  Post- 
High  School  Study  Committee  (Appendix 
D.  1)  suggest  that  the  community  colleges 
may  be  of  benefit  to  some  four-year  Institu- 
tions by  relieving  them  of  enrollment  in  the 
lower  division  and  preparing  students  for 
upper  division  work.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  will  be  serious  competition  for  enroll- 
ment with  public  or  private  institutions,  al- 
though there  may  be  some  temporary  impact 
on  regional  colleges  and  some  conflict,  espe- 
cially in  metropolitan  areas,  with  established 
proprietary  school  programs. 

One  of  the  more  sensitive  factors  of  com- 
munity college  existence  in  a  community  is 
competition  with  the  proprietary  vocational 
and  technical  schools.  In  Oregon  there  are 
at  least  113  such  schools  offering  a  wide  di- 
versity of  courses.  Included  are  schools  for 
secretarial  sciences,  barbering  and  beauty, 
engineering,  and  other  fields.  Enrollment  in 
1965-66  totaled  7,003.  In  addition,  five  cor- 
respondence schools  enrolled  18,875  students, 
of  whom  5  percent  live  In  Oregon.  Donald 
Bassist,  president  of  the  Oregon  Association 
of  Private  Vocational  Schools,  feels  that  the 
net  result  of  the  competition  of  the  commu- 
nity colleges  will  be  to  put  out  of  business 


a  large  number  of  such  schools.  There  is, 
however,  the  new  post-Korean  GI  bill,  which 
would  allocate  funds  to  the  students  at- 
tending such  a  private  school. 

The  1965  Legislature  p.^ssed  a  law  which 
allows  a  community  college  administrator  to 
contract  with  such  private  schools  for  classes 
which  the  latter  could  (a)  furnish  at  a  cost 
which  does  not  exceed  the  cost  to  the  com- 
munity college  to  provide  a  similar  service, 
and  (b)  the  course-content  of  which  would 
meet  the  standards  of  the  community  col- 
lege. It  appears  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  Implement  this  program.  No  guide- 
lines have  been  drawn  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  cost  per  student,  and  no  guidelines  or 
standards  set  for  the  competency  or  adequacy 
of  the  Instruction  given  by  the  private  school. 
The  private  schools  are  at  the  present  time 
attempting  to  set  up  standards,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  and  the  community  col- 
leges 

Neither  Dr.  DeBernardls  in  Portland,  nor 
Klapsteln  at  Mt.  Hood,  sees  the  program  of 
his  school  as  a  threat  to  proprietary  schools 
of  high  quality.  •'Specifically",  said  br  Klap. 
stein.  "I  would  say  that  private  schools  of 
worth  will  be  strengthened  by  the  commu- 
nity college  development.  To  date.  I  have  not 
found  community  colleges  competing  with 
one  another  or  with  private  schools  How- 
ever. I  believe  there  Is  a  danger  In  highly 
specialized  vocational  fields  for  some  Insti- 
tutions to  take  on  a  program  that  does  not 
have  enough  volume  to  warrant  its  exist- 
ence. Time  and  wise  planning  will  lead  to 
few  centers  for  specialized  programs  and  will 
Identify  good,  existing,  private  programs," 
Dr  DeBernardls  said  that  he  felt  the  good 
private  schools  would  continue  and  the  poor 
private  schools  either  Imprn-e  or  c;o  out  of 
business.  He  said  that  it  has  already  been 
shown,  in  such  states  as  California  and  New 
York,  that  public  community  colleges  do  not 
eliminate  worthy  private  vocational  and 
technical  schools. 

Multnomah  College  of  Portland  is  the 
largest  private  two-year  college  in  the  United 
States  not  affiliated  with  a  church.  It  started 
in  1897  and  received  Northwest  college  ac- 
creditation in  1931.  Enrollment  in  fall,  1966, 
was  approximately  2,260  full-time  students, 
and  3.000  to  4.000  part-tlmo  student.^.  The 
annual  tuition  Is  $381  per  year.  President 
John  Griffith  told  the  Committee  that  this 
tuition  income  covers  the  entire  operating 
budget  of  the  school.  Multnomah  College 
charges  no  extra  out-of-state  tuition:  it 
draws  students  from  many  foreign  countries 
and  other  states.  It  receives  no  tax  monies 
except  through  such  federal  programs  as  the 
post-Korean  GI  Bill. 

President  Griffith  feels  that  there  is  com- 
petition among  community  colleges  them- 
selves and  between  community  colleges  and 
private  schools.  He  feels  that  If  the  schools 
were  compared  on  a  cost  basis,  the  private 
schools  can  give  the  same  education  to  the 
student  at  a  cost  much  less  than  that  of  the 
public  community  college  Ho  st;'.ted  that 
public  community  colleges  arc  needed  and 
are  here  to  stay,  but  are  proceeding  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  their  future  is  not  fully  planned, 
and  their  ultimate  cost  will  be  greatly 
In  excess  of  what  the  public  expects.  He  per- 
sonally works  closely  with  the  Portland  Com- 
munity College  and  other  public  and  private 
schools  and  feels  that  cooperation  is  the 
only  way  the  schools  can  exist  together  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  Indlvldu.il  stu- 
dents. 

Xni.    THE    COLLEGE'S    ROLE    IN    THE    COMMVNITT 

The  role  of  the  community  college  in  a 
community  is  a  compo.slte  of  its  several  func- 
tions as  ( 1 1  a  local  preparatory  school  for 
colleges  and  universltle.-,  (2)  a  technical- 
vocational  school  reflecting  the  Interests  and 
needs  of  the  community  and  (3)  an  adult 
education  center  and  cultural  center  for  the 
community.    The    form    taken    varies    from 
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conmiunlty  to  community.  The  cultural 
aspects  of  the  community  colleges  are  more 
pronounced  in  sparsely  settled  areas  distant 
from  metropolitan  centers.  Suburban  metro- 
politan colleges  have  a  different  role  and 
character  th.m  those  existing  in  smaller 
cities  or  In  downtown  urban  locations.  The 
differing  economic  complexions  of  communi- 
ties insure  a  difl'erence  in  technical-voca- 
tional offerings,  both  in  kind  and  emphasis. 
Whatever  the  role  of  the  community  col- 
lege, it  is  new  to  Oregon  and  still  only  in  Its 
early  development.  It  Is  not  a  college,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  that  imposes  fixed  standards 
of  admissions  and  expects  all  students  to  be 
seeking  an  academic  degree.  In  some  com- 
munities, it  is  a  social  and  cultural  center 
of  major  Importance 

XIV.    CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  two  years  of  Its  study  of  community 
colleges  in  Oregon,  with  special  attention  to 
the  Portland  metropolitan  area,  the  Commit- 
tee has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  factor  of  control  In  commu- 
nity college  development.  The  Oregon  pro- 
gr.im  under  the  1961  act  is  community-cen- 
tered. Initiation  of  new  community  colleges, 
the  boundaries  of  the  dlstrlcte  they  serve, 
their  curricula,  financing  and  other  elements 
of  administration  lie  primarily  under  the  au- 
thority of  local  boards  of  directors.  Although 
the  state  contributes  substantially  both  to 
capital  construction  and  to  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  operations,  state  authorities  have 
a  minimum  of  regulatory  power,  except  as  to 
the  standards  set  for  courses  and  faculty. 
The  State  Board  of  Education,  which  nomi- 
nally has  supervision  of  community  colleges 
in  the  st.\te,  has  often  expressed  Its  dissatis- 
faction with  the  limitation  of  its  authority 
in  the  matter  of  establishing  new  community 
colleges  and  In  delineating  their  areas  of 
service. 

Rapid  growth  of  the  system  has  been 
spurred  by  elements  of  community  spirit  in 
localities  anxious  to  provide  at-home  post- 
high  school  education  for  their  young  people. 
This  growth  has  been  uncoordinated  to  a 
gre.it  degree,  leaving  some  parts  of  the  state 
ou'LSlde  the  boundaries  of  any  community 
college  district.  Some  Oregon  students  do  not 
have  equal  access  to  local  post-high  school 
education,  and  some  Oregon  taxpayers  do  not 
bear  their  sh.ire  of  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing a  community  college  system  In  Oregon. 
An  Important  part  of  the  Portland  metropoU- 
t.m  area  is  currently  excluded;  namely,  Wash- 
ington Countv  and  the  Lake  Oswego  School 
District. 

Lack  of  coordination  also  invites  unneces- 
sary and  uneconomic  competition  and  dupli- 
cation (1)  among  community  colleges,  (2) 
between  community  colleges  and  state  and 
privute  colleges,  and  (3)  between  community 
colleges  and  proprietary  schools.  Heavily  pop- 
ulated areas,  with  a  potential  for  several 
community  college  campuses,  have  greater 
opportunities  for  use  of  common  facilities. 

The  Committee  concludes  that  communi- 
ty college  develf.pment  in  0'"egon  Is  in  urgent 
need  of  more  <-omprehenslve  aaminlstratlve 
control  at  the  state  level,  with  respect  to: 
(1)  Establishmei.t  of  new  colleges  and  facil- 
ities or  reorganization  of  districts  as  condi- 
tions warrant.  (2)  budgeting  and  finance, 
(3)  basic  standards  of  curriculum,  qualifica- 
tions of  administration,  rtaff  and  faculty,  sal- 
aries, etc.,  (4)  authoriz.ition  of  courses,  with 
consideration  given  to  offering  of  other  com- 
munity colleges,  state  and  private  colleges, 
and  proprietary  schools. 

Such  state  controls  should  have  as  an  ob- 
jective that  every  part  of  the  state  be  in- 
cluded in  a  community  college  district,  and 
that  every  young  person  in  the  state  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  13th  and  14th  year  of  pub- 
lic education  on  as  equal  a  basis  as  the  reali- 
ties of  geography  will  permit. 

All  of  the  other  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Its  recommendations  flow  from 


this  basic  Judgment  on  the  Importance  of  co- 
ordination In  administration.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Institutions  of  the  State 
System  of  Higher  Education  developed,  In  tlie 
first  instance,  on  their  own  and  independent- 
ly, except  for  legislative  control.  More  than 
30  years  ago,  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation was  created  to  provide  a  unified  ad- 
ministration. This  system,  the  Committee 
submits,  has  been  highly  successful,  a  model 
for  other  states.  It  would  be  well  to  follow 
its  example,  also.  In  administration  of  the 
burgeoning  community  college  system.  State 
administration  of  community  colleges  should 
be,  in  Its  concerns,  on  the  order  of  that  of 
the  State  System  of  Higher  Education  and 
organized  either  as  a  separate  agency  or  as 
a  division  of  an  existing  agency. 

It  follows,  from  the  above,  that  community 
colleges  operated  by  local  public  school 
boards — as  in  Portland  and  Salem — should  be 
administered  as  are  other  community  col- 
leges. A  community  college  program  is  much 
too  Important  and  too  distinctly  different 
from  elementary  and  secondary  education  to 
be  administered  as  a  part  of  a  single  public 
school  system.  In  the  case  of  Portland,  such 
a  change  In  administration  appears  to  be 
an  essential  prelude  to  effective  coordination 
of  community  college  programs  in  the  area. 
Residents  of  the  metropolitan  area  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  Portland  School  Dis- 
trict should  not  be  expected  to  depend  on  a 
Portland  Community  College  operated  by  a 
board  of  directors  over  which  they  have  no 
Influence  except  through  an  ad  hoc  advisory 
council  loosely  representative  of  the  metro- 
politan area. 

Provision  of  uniform  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility for  community  college  education 
throughout  the  state  would  argue  for  a  uni- 
form scale  of  resident  tuition  charges.  A  stu- 
dent in  one  part  of  the  state  should  not 
pay  substantially  more  than  one  elsewhere 
for  the  same  course  of  Instruction,  as  Is  the 
case.  The  Committee  Is  of  the  view  that,  at 
least  at  this  stage  of  community  college 
development  In  Oregon,  there  should  con- 
tinue to  be  a  tuition  charge,  a  reasonable 
one. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  opposing  points 
of  view — that  tuition-free  education  should 
be  extended  to  the  13th  and  14th  year  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  tuition  enhances 
motivation,  on  the  other^the  Committee  ap- 
preciates that  Immediate  abolition  of  tuition 
charges  would  not  be  practicable  because  of 
the  sizable  amount  of  funds  Involved.  Schol- 
arship and  loan  funds  should  be  used  to  the 
maximum  amount  possible  to  prevent  tuition 
charges  being  an  obstacle  to  community  col- 
lege enrollment  of  any  student  otherwise 
qualified. 

Even  with  the  most  efficient  administra- 
tion, state  and  local,  community  college  dol- 
lars will  be  at  a  premium.  Essential  parts  of 
the  program  should,  therefore,  have  strict 
priority.  Public  funds  should  not  be  expended 
for  Intercollegiate  athletic  facilities  or  pro- 
grams, or  for  recreational  or  hobby  courses. 
Such  programs  and  courses,  if  a  part  of  any 
community  college  program  should  pay  their 
way  from  other  than  local  or  state  tax  funds. 

If  community  colleges  are  to  be  required  to 
Implement  to  the  greatest  degree  feasible  the 
statutory  authority  to  contract  with  pro- 
prietary schools  for  vocational -technical 
courses — as  this  Committee  believes  should 
be  the  case — there  must  be  some  state  deter- 
mination of  standards  to  permit  comparison 
of  costs  and  content  of  courses.  The  Commit- 
tee concludes  that  only  the  positive  exercise 
of  state  authority  will  achieve  such  action 
on  the  local  level.  Some  community  college 
administrations  appear  to  the  Committee  to 
be  Insufficiently  concerned  about  what  pri- 
vate facilities  for  technical-vocational  educa- 
tion may  exist  in  their  communities. 

Keystone  to  the  above  conclusions  Is,  thus, 
unified  community  college  administration  at 
both   state  and  metropolitan  levels.  In  the 


Committee's  concept,  this  does  not  mean  the 
elimination  of  local  boards  of  directors  for 
each  community  college  district.  There  should 
be  such  boards,  as  now,  to  provide  admin- 
istration to  those  aspects  of  the  college  pro- 
gram particularly  related  to  the  locality  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  state  ad- 
ministration in  those  aspects  of  the  program 
that  might  benefit  from  cooperation,  and  to 
act  with  respect  to  special  undertakings  with- 
in the  district,  such  as  possible  tax  levies  for 
dormitories,  land  acquisition,  transportation, 
etc. 

Resident  housing  requirements  appear  to 
have  been  met,  as  they  have  developed,  by 
each  community  college.  There  seems  to  be 
no  need  for  change  in  the  state  legislation 
withholding  state  financing  for  such  housing, 
a  policy  of  long  standing  for  state  colleges 
and  univers'ties. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  of  the  grow- 
ing public  demand  for  and  need  of  expanded 
facilities  for  education  of  the  particular  kind 
provided  by  the  community  college.  The 
Committee  is  convinced  also  of  the  high 
potential  value  to  Oregon  of  a  community 
college  system  organized  so  as  to  best  serve 
all  Oregonians. 

XV.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends: 

(1)  That  there  be  effective  and  uniform 
administrative  control  of  community  colleges 
at  state  level  by  a  single  agency. 

( 2 )  That  each  part  of  the  state  be  Included 
In  some  community  college  district. 

(3)  That  local  administration  of  Portland 
Community  College  be  transferred  from  the 
Portland  School  Board  to  a  community  col- 
lege district. 

(4)  That  all  of  the  Portland  metrojKJlltan 
area  be  Included  in  a  single  district. 

(5)  That  commtmlty  colleges  use  to  the 
greatest  degree  feasible  the  statutory  author- 
ity to  contract  with  proprietary  schools  for 
technical-vocational  courses. 

(6)  That  no  change  be  made  in  existing 
law  that  prohibits  use  of  public  or  tuition 
funds  for  intercollegiate  athletics  in  the 
community  colleges,  but  that  intramural 
athletics  should  be  encouraged. 

(7)  That  tuition  fees  for  recreation  and 
hobby  courses  be  calculated  through  a  rea- 
sonable allocation  of  all  relevant  costs,  so 
that  such  courses  may  be  correctly  said  to 
be  self-supporting. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dr.  PwATMOND  Balcomb. 

John  H.  Eyer. 

Lee  Iewin.' 

Robert    W.    McMenamin. 

WiLLARD  A.  MEARS. 

James  A.  Milleh. 
David  Starrett. 
Lloyd  B.  Willlams. 
Malcolm  C.  Baler, 
Chairman  for  the  Majority. 

XVI.   minority   discussion   and   conclusions 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  feels  that 
there  Is  no  evidence  or  supporting  informa- 
tion that  would  indicate  a  large,  metro- 
politan district  would  ofTer  either  a  better 
educational  program  or  provide  education  at 
a  lower  cost. 

Many  are.as — Seattle,  to  cite  Just  one — are 
going  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  with 
separate  districts  la  teveral  parts  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

This  is  not  speaking  about  reorganizing 
small  school  districts.  This  concerns  Itself 
with  districts  that  already  are  the  size  of 
states  in  the  nation — Mt.  Hood,  for  instance, 
is  roughly  the  s.ime  size  as  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island — and  which  have  adequate  financial 
resources  to  support  a  good  program. 

Gigantic,  multiple  campus  distrlct.s  of  a 
monolithic  control  structure  are  only  In  the 
experimental  stage  at  present.  Ultimately, 
they    may    prove    of    significant    value;    the 


•  Except  as  to  Recommendation  No.  4. 
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minority  feels,  however,  that  there  Is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that  such 
automatically  would  be  the  case  here. 

The  problem  of  course  duplication  Is  cited. 
E.xcept  fcr  a  handful  of  highly  sophisticated 
or  special. zed  programs,  colleges  in  the  Port- 
land area  should  offer  comparable  courses. 
Existing  schools  all  will  have  enough  volume 
to  support  all  but  a  few  courses  and  these 
exotic  and  costly  programs  can  easily  be  co- 
ordinated 

Too,  there  Is  the  not  Inconsequential  mat- 
ti?r  of  local  pride  and  Interest  In  a  college. 
M:    Hoixl   voters,  for  Instance,  recently  ap- 


proved the  largest  bond  Issue  In  East  County 
history  by  belter  than  a  3-1  margin.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  the  present  level  of  community 
support  and  acceptance  could  be  maintained 
with  a  metropolitan-area  approach. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  Portland  Com- 
munity College  (Recommendation  No.  4) 
should  be  resolved  before  a  metropolitan  dis- 
trict is  proposed.  Then,  perhaps  a  depth  study 
could  be  undertaken  by  specialists  In  the  field 
as  to  possible  metropolitan  consolidation. 
The  minority  concludes  that  there  is  insuf- 
ficient evidence  to  warrant  such  a  recom- 
mendation now. 

Appendix  B 


XVII.    MINORITY    RtCO.MMENDATION 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  therefore 
recommends  that  Recommendation  No.  4  be 
deleted  from  the  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lee  Ibwin 
(For  the  Minority). 

Approved  by  the  Research  Board  March  2, 
1967  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

Received  by  the  Board  of  Governors  March 
20,  1967  and  ordered  printed  and  submitted 
to  the  membership  for  discussion  and  action. 
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.Note.— Course  nanie*  actually  used  in  individual  colleges  soimtimes  vary  from  above  designations. 


.Appendix  C 

[F'.f'y-Third    Legislative   Assembly — Regular 
Session  | 

Senate  Joint  RESoLtrnoN  5 
Introduced  by  Senators  Plegel.  Leth.  Mona- 
gh.^n.  Stadler.  Represent. uive  Branchficld 
1  at  the  request  of  the  Interim  Conamlttee 
on  Education  >   and  read  January  11.  1965 
Whereas    there    Is    a    need    for   guidelines 
fcr  the  orderly  development  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  community  college  program  of 
the  State  of  Oregon;  and 

Whereas  such  a  statement  would  mate- 
rially aid  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  8;overning  boards  and  administrators  of 
community  colleges  in  the  supervision  of, 
f.  rm'non  of  policy  for  and  the  administra- 
tion  of  community  colleges,   and 

Whereis  su"h  a  statement  would  offer  as- 
surar.cos  to  the  general  public  concerning 
the  pstr^blishment  of  future  community  col- 
leges and  the  continuation  of  present  Instl- 
tu'.lons;    now.   t.^ierefore.   Be   It   Resolved   by 


the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon: 

I  1 1  The  Community  college  Is  an  aduca- 
tlonal  institution  which  Is  intended  to  fill 
the  institutional  gap  In  education  by  offering 
broad,  comprehensive  programs  in  academic 
as  well  as  vocational-technical  subjects.  It 
Is  designed  to  provide  terminal  two-year  pro- 
grams for  some,  serve  a  transitional  purpose 
for  others  who  will  continue  college  work  and 
serve  to  determine  future  educational  needs 
for  other  students.  Pur  adults  it  can  pro- 
vide means  for  continuation  of  their  aca- 
demic education,  vocational  training  or  the 
attainment  of  entirely  new  skills  as  demands 
for  old  skills  and  old  occupations  are  sup- 
planted by  new  technologies. 

i2i  Each  community  college  should  be 
so  located  as  to  be  within  commuting  time 
of  a  substantial  majority  of  Its  students.  As 
an  economical  method  of  providing  educa- 
tion close  to  the  student's  home,  the  com- 
munity college  should  remain  a  commuting 
Institution. 


i3)  The  community  college  should  not 
follow  the  established  organizational  pat- 
terns of  other  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  in  order  to  maintain  a 
unique  quality  cf  flexibility— the  ability  to 
change  to  meet  changing  needs. 

(4)  The  community  college  is  a  post-high 
school  institution  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It 
should  not  be  a  "starter"  institution  In- 
tended to  evolve  Into  a  four-year  baccalau- 
reate institution.  It  should  be  concerned  with 
programs  terminating  after  two  years  or  less, 
with  exceptions  made  only  for  certiUn  cur- 
rlcular  offerings  of  a  technical  nature  which 
may  require  more  than  two  years  for  com- 
pletion. 

(5)  The  community  college  should  con- 
tinue to  be  prohibited  by  law  from  becoming 
a  four-year  Institution,  and  each  should 
adopt  officially  a  name  which  contains  the 
term  "community  college"  to  identify  Itself 
clearly. 

(6)  Admission  to  the  community  college 
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should  be  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  to 
nonhigh  school  graduates  who  can  profit 
from  the  instruction  ollered. 

(7)  There  should  be  close  cooperation  be- 
tween those  directing  the  community  college 
program  and  lho.5e  re.=pansible  lor  higher 
education,  so  that  lower-division  college 
transler  programs  of  the  community  college 
will  provide  adequate  preparation  for  enter- 
ing four-year  institution.?,  and  so  that  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  transfer  with  a  minimum 
of  difficulty. 

(8)  The  conimuiiity  college  should  offer 
as  comprehensive  a  pr.igrara  as  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  area  dictate.  Cost  to  stu- 
dent and  quality  of  instruction  In  established 
private  institutions  sliould  be  among  the 
factors  in  determining  iicces.sary  duplication 
of  effort. 

(9)  When  it  is  determined  that  a  private 
institution  can  offer  course  work  of  a  com- 
parable quality  at  less  cost,  the  community 
college  should  have  the  authority  to  contract 
with  the  private  instuuiion  for  such  course 
work. 

(10)  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  com- 
muaity  college  to  open  its  facilities  to  the 
high  schools  of  its  area  on  a  sound  con- 
tractual basis,  for  appropriate  secondary 
courses,  either  academic  or  vocational,  when 
It  Is  within  its  abUlty  to  provide  facilities 
and  it  Is  determined  that  the  high  school 
cannot  or  does  not  oITer  them. 

(11)  To  establish  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  area  served,  surveys  of 
the  educational  and  service  needs  of  the 
district  should  be  made.  Specific  technical 
and  vocational  courses  should  be  related  not 
only  to  the  employment  opportunities  of  the 
area  but  of  the  state  and  nation  as  well. 
Such  determination  should  be  made  in  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  labor,  busi- 
ness, indu.stry.  agriculture  and  other  Inter- 
ested groups. 

(12)  Subject  to  guidelines  contained  in 
the  law.  or  hereinafter  enacted,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  should  propose  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Fifty-fourth  Legislative  Assembly 
a  long-range  plan  for  the  development  of 
community  colleges.  The  plan  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  obligation  of  the  state  to 
develop  a  system  of  post-high  school  educa- 
tion offering  adequate  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  citizens  of  the  state  in  so  far 
as  practicable.  Tlie  plan  shall  show  an 
awajene.-s  of  the  locations  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  including  private  colleges, 
and  the  locations  and  course  offerings  of 
private  vocational  and  technical  schools. 
Tlie  board  shall  Include  in  the  plan  recom- 
mendations :is  to  the  number  and  establish- 
ment of  community  colleges  offering  compre- 
hensive programs,  as  well  as  institutions  of- 
fering specialized  vocational-technical  cur- 
ricula in  localities  where  needed.  Such  long- 
range  plan  for  additional  community  col'eges 
must  be  adaptable  to  changes  In  the  popu- 
lation and  economy  of  the  state.  The  plan 
shall  recognize  that  the  stiite  of  a  community 
collp'»e  depends  upon  local  initiative,  under 
guld.mce  from  the  board.  The  plan  shall 
permit  exceptions  upon  a  proper  showing  of 
educational  advantage.  Establishment  of 
new  community  colleges  sh  ill  not  proceed  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  thin  specifically  approved 
by  the  legislature. 

(13  I  The  State  Board  of  Education  should 
be  re.'^ponsible  for  coordinating  the  com- 
munity college  program  of  the  state  and 
should  have  general  stipervisory  responsi- 
bilities for  that  program.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  should  prepare  estimates  and 
make  the  requests  for  legislative  appropria- 
tions for  a  reasonable  and  consistent  basis 
of  support  and  establish  standards  for  the 
di.ctributicn  of  that  support. 

(14)  The  Initiative  for  the  establishment 
of  new  community  colleges  should  come  from 
the  loc^'.litles  to  be  served,  as  a  response  to 
demonstrated  educational  needs  of  an  area. 
However,  these  localities  must  not  only  be 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  for"  the 


institutions  but  must  be  able  to  provide  re- 
sources needed  for  an  adequate  educational 
and  service  program. 

(15j  The  governing  board  of  the  commu- 
nity college  should  be  charged  with  the  pol- 
icy-m  ikijig  function.  With  respect  to  educa- 
tional programing,  the  governing  board 
should  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education:  (a)  Identify  educational  needs 
of  the  district;  and  (b)  Bring  together  the 
resources  necessary  to  meet  the  needs. 

(16)  The  state  should  maintain  a  policy  of 
substantial  state  participation  in  commu- 
nity college  building  costs  .md  ti^e  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  level  of  state  support 
for  operation.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
should  review  the  data  on  operating  costs  of 
the  various  community  colleges  every  two 
years,  and,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary,  chanse 
the  dollar  amount  contained  in  the  formula 
In  paragraph  (c)  of  subsection  (1)  of  ORS 
341.610.  The  operating  district  should  pro- 
vide a  substantial  portion  of  the  funds  for 
capital  Improvement  as  well  as  for  operation 
of  a  community  college. 

(17)  No  state  fluids  should  be  appropri- 
ated for  buildings  such  as  dormitories  or 
athletic  facilities  for  spectator  sports.  In  the 
event  that  students  from  beyond  commuting 
distance  attend  a  community  college,  hous- 
ing should  be  noncampus. 

(18)  State  appropriations  for  community 
colleges  should  be  made  separately  from 
those  for  other  segments  of  education. 

(19)  The  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  for  operating  costs  should  reflect  the 
heavier  operating  costs  and  capital  outlay 
for  certain  vocational-teclmical  courses. 
Federal  funds  received  for  vocational-tecli- 
nlcal  training  should  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose only  and  be  distributed  separately  from 
funds  appropriated  by  the  state  and  should 
be  exempted  from  the  computations  of  the 
present  distribution  formula  for  operating 
costs. 

(20)  The  cost  of  education  to  the  individ- 
ual should  be  sufficiently  low  to  permit  stu- 
dents of  low-Income  families  to  attend.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  tuition  costs.  How- 
ever, students  should  pay  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  provide  an  incentive  to  profit  from 
the  Instructional  program  offered. 

(21)  The  governing  board  of  a  communitv 
college  should  be  permitted  to  fix  tuition 
rates  and  prescribe  higher  tuition  for  stu- 
dents residing  outside  the  district.  Any  eli- 
gible Oregon  resident  should  have  the  "right 
to  attend  a  community  college  even  though 
not  residing  in  a  district  operating  one.  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  governing  board  to 
limit  the  size  of  classes  and  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  students  residing  in  the  district. 
Local  districts  should  have  the  authoritv  to 
negotiate  the  terms  and  conditions  with"  the 
governing  boards  for  the  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents residing  in  such  local  districts. 

(22)  In  conformity  with  provisions  of  this 
statement  of  policy,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation hereby  Is  instructed  to: 

(a)  Propose  and  present  to  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Session  of  the  Legislative  .\oseinbiv 
a  long-range  plan  for  the  development  of 
community  colleges,  including  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  number  and  establishment  cf 
community  colleges;  and 

(b)  Cause  to  have  compiled  data  on  the 
construction  and  operating  costs  cf  commu- 
nity colleges  and  shall  report  to  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Legislative  Assembly  on  these  ccsis. 
projected  on  a  long-term  basis.  The  board 
may  include  in  Its  report  any  recommenda- 
tions it  may  wish  to  make  concerning  the 
state's  future  financial  commitment  to  such 
colleges  and  centers. 


cor- 


Appendix  D 
Scope  of  Research 
The      Committee      interviewed      or 
responded  with  the  following  persons: 

Amo  DeBernardls,  president.  Portland 
Community  College,  and  members  of  his 
staff: 


Earl  Klapstein,  president,  Mt.  Hood  Com- 
mun:ty  College,  and  members  of  his  Board 
o:   Dii actors; 

Roy  G.  Mikalson.  president,  Clackamas 
Community  College; 

Wallace  W.  McCrae,  president.  Blue  Moun- 
tain Community  College: 

Richard  D,  Boss,  then  president  Clatsop 
Community  College; 

Wendell  Van  Loan,  then  president.  South- 
western Oregon  Community  College: 

Eugene  Voris.  president,"  Treasure  Valley 
Community  College; 

Paul  Wllmeth.  director,  Salem  Technical- 
Vocational  School; 

Don  Pence,  president.  Central  Oregon 
Community    College: 

Dale  Parneil,  president,  Lane  County 
Community  College; 

Leon  Mlnear,  Oregon  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction: 

Robert  O.  Hatton.  Assistant  Suoerlntend- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  in  charge  of  Divi- 
sion o!  Community  Colleges  and  Vocational 
Education,  and  members  of  his  sta*^- 

Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  director,  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges; 

Paul  Gaiser.  first  president'  of  Clark  Jun- 
ior College,  Vancouver.  Wash.,  and  now  pro- 
fessor of   education.  Universitv  o:   Portland- 

Individual  members  of  the  Portland  School 
Board: 

G.  Herbert  Smith,  president,  Willamette 
university: 

Harry  L.  Dillin,  president,  Linfield  College; 

Milo  C.  Ross,  president,  George  Fox  Col- 
lege; 

Miller  A.  F.  Ritchie,  president,  Pacific  Uni- 
versitv; 

Paul  E.  Waldschmidt,  president  Univer- 
sity of  Portland; 

^ohn  S.  Griffith,  president,  Multnomah 
College; 

Lewis  A.  Thayer,  Dean  of  Facultv  Lewis 
and  Clark  College; 

Richard  H.  Sullivan,  then  president  Reed 
College; 

Winston  D.  Purvine,  president,  Oregon 
Technical  Institute; 

Elmo  N.  Stevenson,  president.  Southern 
Oregon  College; 

Leonard  W.  Rice,  president.  Oregon  Col- 
lege of  Education; 

E.  Dean  Anderson,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, Portland  State  College; 

Jam.es  H.  Jensen,  president,  Oregon  State 
University; 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon; 

Donald  H.  Bassist,  president.  Oregon  State 
Vocational  Schools  Association,  and  members 
of  the  .Association; 

Carl  Salter,  president.  Pacific  Business 
College. 

The  Committee  also  drew  on  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  reports  related  to  community 
college  history,  development,  and  operations, 
including  the  following: 

1.  "Education  Beyond  the  High  School." 
a  report  by  the  Post-High  School  Studv  Com- 
mittee (October  1966),  a  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Educational  Coordinating 
Council   of   Oregon; 

2.  "A  Study  of  Oregon  Communitv  Colleges 
(1962-1965),"  by  the  Division  of  Community 
Colleges  and  Vocational  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education; 

3.  "State  Level  Governance  of  California 
Junior  Colleges."  a  study  for  the  California 
Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education 
(August,    1966); 

4.  "Report  on  Community  College  Trans- 
fer Programs,"  Oregon  State  System  of  High- 
er Education  (September,  1965); 

5.  "Moore's  Guide  to  Junior  Colleges,"  by 
Mary   Furlong   Moore    (Bantam,   Jan.    1966)"; 

6.  "The  Two- Year  College:  A  Social  Syn- 
thesis." by  Blocker.  Plummer  and  Richardson 
(Prentice-Hall   1965)  ; 

7.  Current  catalogues  of  the  community 
colleges  of  Oregon, 
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ALASKA  ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNER 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr.  President,  the 
Alaska  winner  of  the  nationwide  '"Ability 
Counts"  esvsay  contest  for  this  year  was 
Carolyn  Mane  VVeisser.  a  senior  student 
at  Kodiak  HiRh  School,  in  Kodiak.  Alas- 
ka. I  am  proud  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  Alaska'.s  fir.st-place  winner  received 
honorable  mentinn  in  the  national  con- 
test held  here  in  Wa^shmcrton.  Miss  Wels- 
ser  was  good  enou-'h  to  tiive  me  a  copy 
of  her  essay.  "Handicapped  Workers — 
Community  Assets  "  It  is  a  splendid  es- 
say, and  I  am  happy  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  beirirC  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Handicapped  WcaxERd — Commcnity 
Assets 
("Ability  Criunts"  essay  by  Carolyn  Marie 
Welsser.  Kocll.ik  High  School  Winner  of 
first  place  award  In  Alaska  and  honorable 
mention  la  Ntitior.iil  contest  of  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  at  the  Handi- 
capped ) 

"  It's  not  what  a  man  has  lost,  but  what 
he  hag  left  t.'iat  is  important."  So  say  work- 
ers m  the  fie;d  of  vocational  rehabilitation."  ' 
Countless  numbers  of  handicapped  p>eople 
across  the  n.itlon  are  proving  this  to  be  true 
today.  Although  the  human  tendency  is  to 
feel  .^orry  for  the  handicapped  person.  I  have 
found  that  most  handicapped  people  de- 
serve respect  instead  of  sympathy 

The  handicapped  worker  is  normally  not 
of  questionable  value  but  at  least  of  average. 
and  often  above  .average,  ability  For  instance, 
a  local  hardware  store  employed  Shirley  Hod- 
kmson.  a  woman  whose  left  arm  terminates 
about  two  inches  below  her  elbow.  Her  em- 
ployer rem.irked  that,  as  a  bookkeeper.  Mrs, 
Hodkmson  was  Just  as  valuable  as  his  other 
employees.  .Although  she  could  not  type  com- 
plicated lettt-rs.  she  typed  simple  letters  and 
statements  very  efficiently.  She  has  also  used 
posting  machines,  adding  machines,  and 
done  bookkeeping  for  over  five  years  and  re- 
ports no  difficulty.  Mrs.  Hodktnson  stated 
herself  that.  'I  don't  consider  myseU  handi- 
capped" 

Many  times  handicapped  workers  are  In- 
centives for  others  to  do  better  work.  This  Is 
IK'istrited  In  one  of  Kodlak's  local  crab  can- 
nerif.i  One  of  its  employees  had  both  of  his 
leis  amput.^ted  eight  Inches  below  the  knee. 
I  He  w  IS  stranded  as  a  boy  on  an  Island  with 
no  shelter  at  zero  degree  temperaures  for  five 
days).  He  quickly  learned  to  walk  with  his 
woLiden  legs  and  now  goes  salmon  fishing  In 
the  summer  and  works  In  a  crab  cannery 
during  the  winter.  His  work  In  the  cannery 
Is  strictly  physical  labor,  and  his  employer 
stites  that  he  Is  a  good  worker  and  c.in  do 
the  work  of  a  norma!  person.  Instead  of 
s>-mpathiz!ng  with  him.  he  treat*  him  In  the 
same  way  as  he  treats  his  other  employees. 
1  He  feeis  that  this  gives  the  person  more  self- 
reliance  and  more  ambition  to  do  good 
work).  Handicapped  workers  such  as  this 
man  speak  unconsciously  through  their  ac- 
tions saying.  "If  I  can  do  It.  so  can  you  " 

In  overcoming  a  handicap,  many  people 
become  great  benefits  to  their  employers 
and  associates  Two  prime  examples  of  this 
are  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  a  polio  victim 
who  served  longer  as  President  ol  the  United 
States  than  any  other  President,  and  Helen 
Keller  who  Is  blind,  deaf,  and  mute  and  has 
devoted  her  life  to  helping  handicapped 
people. 

Lawrence  Mans,  a  farmer  from  Hinckley, 
Minnesota,  who  Is  paralyzed  fr.nm  the  waist 
down,  not  only  successfully  runs  his  farm, 
but  has  designed  many  labor-saving  devices 


for  himself  and  for  his  neighbors.  His  works 
Include  a  "thermostatically  controlled  hot- 
water  fountain,"  "self-unloading  wagons," 
■power  posthole  digger."  and  a  "push-but- 
ton feed  mill."-  Today  his  farm  Is  one  of  the 
farms  which  are  a  part  of  the  agricultural 
tours  of  Pine  County  enterprises.  By  re- 
fusing to  accept  sympathy  and  extra  help, 
Mr.  Mans  not  only  leads  a  successful  life  but 
has  also  been  an  aid  to  the  development  of 
his  community. 

Other  assets  of  handicapped  workers  are 
the  skills  they  learn  to  develop  One  man 
who  exhibits  this  point  very  well  Is  now  liv- 
ing In  Valley  City,  North  Dakota.  Having  lost 
hu  sight  as  a  result  of  an  accident,  he 
started  a  radio  program  while  In  his  eiuly 
twenties.  After  he  was  married,  he  trained 
to  be  a  chiropractor  and  masseur  for  more 
income.  Today  he  serves  his  community  in 
that  capacity  as  a  professional.  Obviously, 
the  loss  of  one  body  function  does  not  al- 
ways deprive  a  person  of  a  good  career.  In 
fact.  It  sometimes  helps  him  In  another 
career. 

The  above  examples  show  that  when  placed 
on  the  right  Job,  a  handicapped  person  can 
do  Just  as  well.  If  not  better,  than  the  average 
person  because  he  Is  eager  to  prove  his  capa- 
bilities. He  Is  appreciative  and  usually  Is 
not  bothered  by  small  problems,  having  over- 
come a  large  one.  When  given  equal  op- 
portunities and  chances  for  employment,  he 
can  prove  that  handicapped  i)eople  are  truly 
conununlty  assets 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  CARL  U.W- 
DEN  BY  STANTORD  UNIVERSITY' 
PRESIDENT  J.  E.  WALLACE  STER- 
LING 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  Pre.sident. 
nearly  a  month  ago.  on  April  24,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden],  was  honored  with  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Medal  in  a  ceremony  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  I  was  present  at  that  im- 
pressive presentation,  and  one  of  the 
tributes  to  the  Senator  that  I  liked  best 
was  the  speech  by  Mr.  J  E.  Wallace 
Sterling,  president  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. It  was  a  speech  which  showed  how 
the  university  and  the  Senator  have  been 
rather  intertwined  over  a  period  of  71 
years,  and  it  points  out  the  importance 
of  close  ties  between  the  Congress  and 
our  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sterling's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PRESE>rrATioN  or  Herbert  Hoover  Medal  to 
Sen.^tor  Carl  Hayden,  Mat»t.ow^er  Hotel. 
Washington.  DC  .  April  24,  1967 

(Remarks  by  Stanford  University  President 
J.  E.  Wallace  SterUng) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Hayden.  Mr.  Chief 
Juitlce.  Members  of  The  Congress,  Dlstln- 
giushed  Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

During  the  55  years  In  which  Senator 
Hayden  has  been  a  member  of  The  Congress 
of  The  United  States,  ten  men  have  held  the 
office  of  President  of  The  United  States.  And 
I  estimate  that  some  4.000  Congressmen  have 
come  and  gone  during  that  period  of  time 

That  much  I  know.  Among  the  things  I 
do  not  know  is  this:  whether  or  not  any 
university  president  has  had  an  opportunity 
such  as  this  to  acknowledge  with  abundant 
thanks  the  heightened  Interest  in  education 
which    The    Congress    and     the    Executive 


Branch  have  demonstrated,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  that  interest  Into  legislation  which 
h.as  provided  support  for  research,  for  indi- 
viduals, and  for  institutional  growth.  So  may 
I  seize  the  opportunity  which  this  evening 
afllords,  and  extend  such  thanks.  In  doing  so, 
I  have  confidence  that  I  speak  not  only  for 
myself  but  also  for  my  colleagues. 

No  worthy  university  president  Is  unaware 
of  the  difficult  decisions  that  have  to  be  made 
annually  in  slicing  the  budget -pie.  For  him, 
uncushioned  as  he  Is  by  recourse  to  a  na- 
tional debt,  unbalanced  budgets  are  not 
viable.  Experience  endows  him  therefore  with 
a  natural  sympathy  for  all  budget-makers, 
not  least  of  all  for  members  of  The  Congress 
of  The  United  States. 

It  is  Just  possible  that  the  university  presi- 
dent shares  in  a  small  way  a  particular 
budget-miaklng  decision  which  confronts 
The  Congress.  It  Is  this:  In  a  society  which 
has  so  greatly  benefited  from  advances  In 
science  and  technology,  how  can  support  for 
humanistic  studies  be  Increasingly  generated. 

And  there  may  be  another  particular  con- 
cern, also  with  budgetary  Implications,  which 
a  university  president  may  share  with  The 
Congress.  In  a  society  caught  up  In  the  aspi- 
ration for  social  change.  In  the  process  of 
which  the  law  is  tested,  even  flaunted,  what 
can  be  done  through  education,  particularly 
through  our  law  schools,  to  make  the  law 
a  more  effective  Instrument  of  social  change. 

So,  Mr  Chairman,  with  my  thanks  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  for  what 
they  have  done  for  education.  I  would  mingle 
my  sympathy  for  all  budgetmakers  and  my 
concern  that  the  Importance  of  humanistic 
and  legal  studies  receive  greater  attention 
and  support  so  that  the  great  benefits  which 
flow  from  science  and  technology  may  be 
woven  wisely  Into  the  fabric  of  our  national 
life. 

The  transition  from  what  I  have  Just  said 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  few  observations  about 
our  guest  of  honor  need  not  be  forced,  for 
he  knows  what  it  Is  to  be  chairman  of  an 
Appropriations  Committee  and  we  all  know 
that  his  major  Interests  have  been  In  the 
development  of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. 

It  win  be  71  years  this  autumn  since  Sen- 
ator Hayden  enrolled  at  Stanford  University, 
which  had  enrolled  its  first  students  only  five 
years  before,  and  from  which  Herbert  Hoover 
had  graduated  a  year  earlier. 

Senator  Hayden  wlil  recall — and  presum- 
able with  pleasure — that  when  he  enrolled  at 
Stanford,  the  University  charged  no  tuition; 
nor  did  It  do  so  16  years  later,  when  Arizona 
became  a  state  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress. Nor  did  it  do  eo  Indeed  for  almost  a 
decade  more  But  circumstances  have 
changed,  as  Secretary  Gardner  and  several 
members  of  the  Congress  know  personally. 
because  they  have  recently  had  children  en- 
rolled at  Stanford.  Regardless  of  changed 
circumstances.  I  am  prepared  to  defend  the 
proposition  that  although  tuition  has  In- 
flated. Stanford's  educational  coinage  has 
not  been  debased. 

Tliere  is  high  promise,  therefore,  that  this 
relatively  young  University  will  continue  to 
attract  and  graduate  young  men  and  women 
who  like  Senator  Hayden.  Herbert  Hoover, 
John  Gardner,  and  ten  others  who  are  now 
members  of  The  Congress,  will  devote  much 
of  their  lives  to  public  service.  It  Is  because 
Senator  Hayden  has  demonstrated  this  de- 
votion so  well  and  for  so  many  years  that  he 
Is  honored  this  evening. 


'Handicapped    Teachers."    NEA    Journal, 
LV  I  May.  19?:i6t.  p  39 


•  "A  Man  Can't  Afford  to  Get  Soft."  Read- 
er's Digest.  XC  (January,  1967),  p.  130.  (Farm 
Journal.  December,  1966). 


POSSIBLE  INTFRVEXnON  OF  COM- 
MIINIST  CHINA  IN  NORTH  VIET- 
N.4.M 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre^^ident.  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  news  stories 
in  this  mornln?"s  press  reporting  that  a 
State  Department  official,  who  declined 
the  use  of  his  name,  has  said  that  If 
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Communist  China  were  to  intervene  with 
massive  forces  in  Vietnam  the  United 
States  would  have  to  take  action  against 
the  mainland  with  "'everything  it  has." 

This  statement  was  made  during  the 
briefing  at  the  Department  of  State  for 
newspaper  editors  and  broadcasters. 

The  news  stories  indicate  that  this 
"warning"  was  ambiguous  and  was  ap- 
parently intended  to  reter  only  to  the  use 
of  conventional  weapons. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  issues  of  this  grav- 
ity seem  to  be  discussed  by  American 
oJllcials  only  in  private  briefings  or  off- 
the-record  statements. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  for  some  months  ur^ed  administra- 
tion officials  to  discuss  v.ith  it,  in  public. 
these  issues  of  war  and  peace.  Many  of 
us  on  the  committee  have  felt  that  ad- 
ministration officials  sliould  be  willing  to 
submit  our  policy  decisions  to  critical 
public  examination.  Apparently  they  are 
not  willitm  to  do  .so.  The  result  is  that 
Americans  must  rely  on  statements  of 
this  kind  by  unidentified  officials  to  in- 
dicate the  direction  our  foreign  policy  Is 
taking, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
■Rise  in  War  P\ner  Is  Noted  by  Morton." 
written  by  Anthony  Astrachan.  and  pub- 
lisiied  in  the  Wa.shington  Post  of  May  24, 
1967.  and  an  article  entitled  "U.S.  Warns 
China  on  Vietnam  War,"  written  by 
Hedrick  Smith,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  24,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  24.   1967) 

Rise  in  War  Fever  Is  Noted  by  Morton 
(By  .Anthony  Astrachan) 

Sen.  Thruston  B.  Morton  (R-Ky.)  charged 
yesterday  that  "an  unhealthy  and  unproduc- 
tive war  fever  Is  mounting  In  the  United 
States"  and  said  that  only  the  Wliite  House 
can  cure  It. 

Morton  expre.'-spd  his  dismay  at  a  recent 
poll  that  showed  45  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  favored  a  policy  of  "total  military 
victory"  In  Vietnam.  He  said  this  irdicated 
that  many  people  were  "misinforn.ed"  and 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  "has  done 
too  little  to  Inform  the  public  of  our  national 
options  and  objectives  in  Vietnam. 

"Total  military  vlctisry  In  Vietnam  means 
total  war  with  China,  and  I.  for  one.  believe 
that  means  total  world  holocaust."  Morton 
told  the  Senate. 

He  linked  the  public's  "misinformed"  no- 
tion of  the  matter  to  wh;u  he  saw  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  emphasis  on  the  cost  of  dis- 
sent while  the  President  remained  silent  on 
the  cost  of  total  victory. 

Morton  said  that  if  the  United  States 
reached  a  negotiated  settlement  with  limited 
objectives — its  stated  goal  In  Vietnam — 
while  nearly  half  the  .American  people 
wanted  total  victory,  it  could  give  rise  to  a 
modern  "stab-ln-the-back  "  theory,  "and 
then  there  Is  Koing  to  be  hell  to  pay." 

lAdolph  Hitler,  during  his  climb  to  power, 
claimed  that  Germany  .had  been  stabbed  in 
the  back  by  those  who  negotiated  its  sur- 
render In  World  War  I.i 

Sen.  Clairborne  Pell  (D-R.I.)  also  warned 
yesterday  that  further  escalation  .might 
bring  Chinese  Intervention  In  Vietnam,  and 
that  popular  opinion  might  then  "demand 
we  erase  China's  nuclear  potential." 

Pell  called  for  an  end  to  the  bombing  of 

North      Vietnam,      stabilization      of      troop 

strength  in  the  South,  and  negotiation  of  a 

ce.ase-fire.  to  be  followed  by  political  meas- 
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ures  Including  a  national  election  open  to 
all  South  Vietnamese,  including  Vieicong 
supporters. 

While  the  Senators  debated  the  cost  of 
victory  and  the  possibility  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist Intervention,  a  U.S.  official  told  a 
newsmen's  foreign  policy  conference  at  the 
State  Department  that  such  intervention  v.-as 
unlikely  on  a  massive  scale,  but  that  ii  one 
occurred,  America  would  act  against  main- 
land China  "with  everything  we  had.  " 

The  official — who  could  not  be  identified 
under  the  rules  of  the  briefing — also  said 
that  the  only  U.S.  action  that  would  tri.'gor 
Soviet  action  in  support  of  China  would  be 
a  direct  threat  to  the  territory  oi  mainland 
China.  He  did  not  say  what  kind  of  U.S.  at- 
tack would  be  such  a  direct  threat. 

Yesterday's  session  of  the  foreign  policy 
conference  was  scheduled  to  be  addressed  by 
William  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Slate 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs;  William  S. 
Gaud,  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  Sol  M.  Lin- 
owitz.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  24,  1967) 
United   States   Warns    China   on    Vietnam 
War — Official         Asserts        Washington 
Would   Meet   Intervention   With   Every- 
thing It  Has 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Washington,  May  23. — A  State  Depart- 
ment official  declared  today  that  If  Commu- 
nist China  were  to  Intervene  with  massive 
forces  In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  take  action  against  mainland  China 
with  everything  It  has. 

Although  officials  acknowledged  that  the 
warning  was  slightly  ambiguous,  the  State 
Department  said  it  was  intended  to  refer 
only  to  the  use  of  conventional  American 
weapons  rather  than  nuclear  weapons. 

State  Department  officials  added,  however, 
that  they  considered  a  major  Chinese  inter- 
vention In  Vietnam  very  unlikely.  They  said 
there  were  no  signs  in  Peking's  recent  propa- 
ganda or  other  activity  pointing  toward  a 
major   Chinese   intervention. 

The  question  came  up  during  a  briefing  at 
the  State  Department  for  newspaper  editors 
and  broadcasters.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
briefing,  the  official  who  made  the  statement 
could  not  be  identified. 

The  first  public  warning  that  there  would 
be  "no  sanctuary"  for  any  power  that  inter- 
vened in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Including  Com- 
munist China,  was  made  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  In  a  television  appearance 
on  July  11,  1965.  The  warning  today  appeared 
to  be  slightly  more  positive. 

At  one  point,  a  State  Department  official 
said  that  if  Peking  did  Intervene  with  mas- 
sive forces,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
act  against  It  with  conventional  weapons. 
Later,  he  said  simply  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  retaliate  with  everything  it 
has. 

He  also  disclosed  for  the  first  time  officially 
that  United  States  planes  had  violated  Chi- 
nese airspace  at  least  once  during  the  re- 
cently intensified  air  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam. But  he  said  the  intrusion  had  been  very 
shallow. 

Since  April  24  Peking  has  accused  the 
United  States  of  four  air  intrusions.  Until 
now,  Washington  has  said  that  it  has  no  evi- 
dence t>o  support  the  Chinese  charges. 

senators  are   critical 

In  the  Senate,  the  Administration's  policy 
came  under  fire  from  two  critics  who  warned 
of  the  dangers  of  a  major  war  with  Commu- 
nist China  or  even  a  world  conflict  set  off 
by  accident. 

Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton.  Republican, 
of  Kentucky,  said  that  a  growfhg  "war  fever" 
Indicated  that  millions  of  Americans  had 
been  led  to  believe  the  Administration  was 
seeking  total  victory  In  Vietnam. 


"Make  no  mistake  about  It,"  he  declared. 

"Total  military  victory  in  Vietnam  means 
total  war  with  China,  and  I  for  one  believe 
that  means  total  world  holocaust." 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President  has 
believed  it  necessary  to  emphasize  the  cost 
of  dissent,  but  has  been  silent  as  to  the  cost 
of  total  victory."  Mr.  Morton  said. 

He  added  that  it  was  of  the  "utmost  im- 
portance" for  the  President  to  "explain  the 
pitfalls"  of  a  policy  of  "total  military  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam." 

"If  the  polls  are  right,"  he  said.  "If  nearly 
half  of  the  American  people  believe  that  a 
total  military  victory  in  Vietnam  is  possible 
and  vital  to  our  national  interest,  then  there 
is  going  to  be  hell  to  pay  if  we  settle  for  any- 
thing less." 

Senator  Morton's  theme  was  echoed  in  a 
speech  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  warned  that  "indefinite 
esc^Uation"  of  the  war  might  make  Peking 
feel   compelled  to   intervene. 

In  that  event,  Mr.  Pell  said,  there  will  be 
"the  start  of  a  domestic  clamor  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  to  save  our  young  men's  lives 
and  shorten  the  war." 

With  this,  he  said,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
be  drawn  into  the  conflict. 

State  Department  olBcials  discounted  the 
likelihood  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be- 
come militarily  involved  In  Vietnam.  They 
said  such  an  event  was  conceivable  only  If 
Moscow  thought  there  was  a  direct  threat 
by  the  United  States  to  the  territory  of  Com- 
munist China. 


CRISIS  ON  THE  FARM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  visits  to  my  State  of  Idaho  and 
in  letters  I  have  received,  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  our  whole  agricultural  econ- 
omy is  in  deep  trouble.  The  Idaho  Legis- 
lature, whose  members  are  close  to  the 
local  .situations,  passed  a  resolution  ask- 
ing that  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  make 
every  effort  to  improve  the  situation  and 
to  learn  the  reason  why  there  is  such  a 
spread  in  prices  paid  by  the  consumer 
and  in  the  price  received  by  the  pro- 
ducers for  their  products.  We  have  been 
told  by  those  in  charge  of  farm  pro- 
grams in  this  administration  that  if  their 
plans  and  legislation  for  acreage  con- 
trols and  price  supports  were  not  adopt- 
ed, that  agriculture  would  find  itself 
in  dire  circumstances.  While  I  did  not 
support  this  proposed  legislation,  it 
nevertheless  became  law.  Now  even  Sec- 
retary Freeman  admits  that  the  admin- 
istration programs  have  been  less  than 
successful. 

In  talks  at  Cornell  University  on 
March  23.  1967,  Mr.  Freeman  said  the 
farmers'  income  lags  one-third  behind 
that  of  nonfarm  residents.  He  made  com- 
parisons to  show  how  much  more  food 
could  be  purchased  in  1966  based  on 
facts  related  to  hourly  factory  labor 
earnings  that  could  be  purchased  in  1960. 

I960  1966 

11.1  pounds  of  white       12.2  pounds  of  white 

bread  bread 

2.1  pounds  of  beef  2.4  pounds   of   beef 

s:«ak  steak 

3.0  pounds  of  3.3  pounds    of 

butter  butter 

8.7  quarts    of    milk  9  7  quarts    of    milk 

delivered  delivered 

3.9  dozen  eggs  4,5  dozen  eggs 
31.4  pounds  of  pota-  36,1   pounds  of  pota- 
toes toes 

14.2  cans  of  15.3  cans  of  toma- 

tomatoes  toes 
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He  said  that  the  food  price  Index  was 
up  35  percent  over  the  1947-49  average, 
but  that  the  farm  price  index  was  down 
2  percent  We  all  know  these  are  facts, 
but  what  IS  beini!  done  about  u?  I  recent- 
ly wrote  'lO  Secretary  Freemar  outlining 
some  of  the  problems  in  my  State  The 
consumer  has  as  large  a  stake  In  de- 
veloping a  sound  farm  economy  as  the 
farmers.  Our  organized  farm  groups  can 
and  should  assist  by  joining  together  in 
supporting  legislation  that  will  lead  us 
out  of  this  confused  morass  of  regi- 
mentation Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  memorial 
passed  by  the  Idaho  Leaislature  and  a 
copy  of  my  letter  of  May  16.  1967,  to  Sec- 
retary' Freeman  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

GRESSION.AL   RECORD.   aS  foUOWS: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

H  J  M    8 
A  Joint   memorial    to  the   President   of   the 

United  States,  the  Honorable  Senate  and 

House   of   Represencdtlves   of    the   United 

States  In  Congress  a&sembled 

We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  hereby  request  that: 

Whereas,  the  millc  prices  p>ald  to  the  farm- 
ers for  raw  milic  have  declined  substantially 
while  milk  production  costs  have  elevated 
sharply  with  the  price  to  the  consumer  being 
Increased;  and 

Whereas,  the  farmers'  selling  price  for  cat- 
tle has  declined  10  I  in  the  last  few  months. 
the  selling  price  for  lambs  has  declined  33 '^o 
In  the  laist  year,  the  selling  price  for  hogs 
declined  31".^  In  the  last  few  months,  and 
the  selling  price  of  poultry  has  decreased 
6.4%  while  the  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer 
has  increased  29  in  a  matter  of  months; 
and 

Whereas,  the  farmers"  selling  price  for 
wheat  has  declined  14  4  '-.  for  wool  42<~  In 
one  year,  and  for  eggs  21  5T.  as  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
farmer   h.ive   increased   sharply;    and 

Whereas,  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion are  not  receiving  adequate  foodstuffs 
and  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are 
being  encouraged  to  Increase  prod'uctlon. 
while  farm  prices  now  at  15'~-  of  parity  have 
dropped  two  points  during  the  past  month 
and  are  five  points  lower  than  the  las:  ye.ir. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Thirty-ninth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  now  in  session,  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  concurring,  that  we  most 
respectfully  urge  the  F^resident  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  undertake  to  determine  the 
problems  and  explain  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  reasons  for  the  great  dis- 
parity between  the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer 
and  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer  for  agri- 
cultural pnxlucts. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Hoii.se  nf  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  be  i:;cl  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  forw.ird  certified  copies  of  this 
memorial   to  the  President. 

M.\T  16.  1967. 
Hon.  ORvn.LE  L.  Freemak. 
Secreta'-y.   Department  of  Agriculture, 
Wathington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  The  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  recently  passed  House  Joint 
Memorial  No.  8.  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed. 
Since  the  resolution  was  passed,  parity  has 
dropped  from  75  ;  to  72^-  which  is  the  low- 
est it  has  been  since  1934 

.According  to  a  recent  report  from  your 
agency,  a  loaf  of  bread  which  is  a  basic  com- 
modity costs  the  consumer  22.9c  of  which  the 


farm  value  Is  3.7<.'  or  16  >  of  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  While  the  price  of  wheat  at  the 
farm  has  declined  14  4';.  In  the  last  year,  the 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  at  most  marliets  has 
increased. 

The  same  situation  exists  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, eggs,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  wool.  Im- 
ports have  certainly  been  a  factor  including 
dairy  product  imports  which  have  jumped 
300  o  In  the  last  year  Your  estimates  indi- 
cate that  meat  Imports  will  run  between 
900  and  950  million  pounds  this  year  In  ad- 
dition, ten  million  pounds  of  lamb  were  pur- 
chased lor  use  by  our  troops  abroad  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation-owned  wheat  which  has 
been  stored  In  the  middle-west  Is  being 
shipped  to  Portland,  and  a  part  of  the  freight 
cost  b  being  borne  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, while  farmer-owned  wheat  stored  in 
Idaho,  only  600  miles  from  Portland  cannot 
be  sold.  This  of  course  tends  to  keep  prices 
for  wheat  down  I  have  letters  In  my  files 
which  Indicate  that  farmers  In  Idaho  will 
not  increase  their  wheat  plantings  this  spring 
up  to  the  allowable  acreage  recently  per- 
mitted despite  the  world  need  for  this  food. 
They  are  concerned  that  if  a  wheat  surplus 
develops  again  the  federal  government  may 
use  this  surplus  wheat  to  depress  prices. 

Last  year  after  llvestockmen  had  been 
encouraged  to  find  new  markets  abroad  for 
animal  hides  and  pelts,  export  quotas  were 
eflected  and  even  though  they  were  relaxed 
later  the  damage  had  already  been  done  and 
cattle  prices  declined. 

The  Congress  Is  attempting  to  help  the 
food  producers,  which  indirectly  wUl  help 
the  consvuner.  We  are  all  vitally  affected  by 
unreasonable  food  price  Increases  and 
equally  Interested  In  a  stable  and  high  qual- 
ity food  supply  If  the  family  type  farmer 
who  does  most  of  his  own  work  along  with 
members  of  his  family  is  forced  to  leave  the 
farm  so  that  consumers  will  be  required  to 
buy  Imported  food  or  that  which  Is  pro- 
duced on  corporation  farms,  we  can  expect 
food  prices  to  shoot  upward  This  will  be 
particularly  bad  for  low  Income  families  for 
they  are  the  ones  who  can  least  afford  high 
food  prices  Those  families  who  leave  the 
f?.nn  are  likely  to  become  unemployed  thus 
swelling  our  welfare  rolls  because  many  of 
them  have  no  skills  for  Industry  or  business. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  bills  to  limit  Imports 
of  dairy  products  and  meats  to  a  reasonable 
level  and  I  have  protested  the  export  quot.as 
on  hides.  With  other  Senators  I  protested 
the  sale  of  CCC-owned  wheat  and  feed  grains 
which  have  depressed  the  markets  for  these 
crops  I  protested  the  purchase  of  ten  million 
pounds  of  lamb  for  our  armed  forces  when 
our  own  lamb  prices  were  depressed  How- 
ever, we  seem  to  get  little  or  no  support  from 
this  Administration  on  any  of  these  pro- 
pos.ils 

We  were  told  that  unless  we  passed  the 
Omnibus  Farm  Bill  In  1964.  agriculture 
prices  would  be  depressed.  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  bill,  but  It  became  l.iw  Now  our  agricul- 
tural economy  Is  even  further  depressed.  We 
must  give  It  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  gain 
Its  rightful  place  In  our  national  economic 
picture.  It  does  little  good  to  show  how  the 
income  per  farm  has  increased  because  we 
have  fewer  :ind  larger  farms,  thus  this 
would  not  be  a  true  picture  Some  eleven 
million  farm  families  have  been  forced  out 
of  business  since  1949. 

Those  who  have  stayed  In  farming  have 
done  their  part  and  more  Farm  output  per 
man  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years, 
crop  production  per  acre  Is  coming  up.  out- 
put for  breeding  animals  has  gained  '4  In 
this  decade.  One  American  farm  worker  to- 
day produces  farm  products  for  himself  and 
36  others  while  ten  years  ago  he  supplied 
food  for  only  himself  and  18  others.  This  In- 
cre.ksed  efficiency  should  benefit  both  the 
farmer  and  consumer    But  It  has  not 

Many  Job  holders  and  city  dwellers  do  not 


realize  the  importance  that  a  healthy  farm 
economy  may  have  to  them  Farming  today  is 
big  business.  Ihree  out  of  every  ten  Jobs  In 
private  employment  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture. Six  million  people  have  Jobs  pro\ldlng 
the  supplies  fanners  use  for  production  and 
family  living.  Eight  to  ten  million  people 
are  at  work  storing,  transpi.irtlng.  processing 
and  merchandizing  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture. The  farm  economy  has  Its  Impact  on 
small  towns  and  cities  and  Is  felt  nation- 
wide. We  also  should  be  thankful  as  consum- 
ers that  only  18'iiTo  of  our  take-home  pay 
now  goes  for  groceries  which  is  by  far  the 
lowest  of  any  place  In  the  world.  The  food 
that  we  will  be  able  to  provide  for  the  un- 
derdeveloped and  underprivileged  nations  of 
the  world  will  certainly  be  a  contribution  to 
world  peace. 

We  all  have  a  challenge  to  assist  the  con- 
sumer to  get  high  quality  food  at  reasonable 
prices,  to  allow  farm  prices  to  rise  so  net 
Income  to  farmers  will  approximate  that  of 
other  business,  and  to  assist  In  keeping  the 
people  employed  who  are  now  directly  or 
Indirectly    dependent   on    agriculture 

What  can  the  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  do  to  help  those  of 
us  In  Congress  reach  this  objective?  I  shall 
look  forward  to  an  early  reply. 

With  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Len  B   Jordan. 

U.S.  Senator. 


al.'IlSka's  poet  laureate 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President.  Alas- 
kans, perhaps  of  their  feeling  of  rela- 
tively great  distance  from  cultural 
centers  in  the  other  49  States,  have  long 
been  interested  in  developing  their  own 
cultural  resources.  Many  of  our  painter.s 
are  paining  national  rccosniition,  and 
our  native  arts  and  craftsmen  are  known 
for  their  paintings,  carvings,  basketing, 
and  other  evidences  of  artistic  endeavor. 
Most  communities  have  their  music 
frroups.  and  Fairbanks  and  Alaska  are 
developlnc;  symphony  orchestras. 

The  latest  effort  has  been  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Ala.ska  Poetry  Society 
and  establishment  of  the  position  of  poet 
laureate  for  Alat^ka.  The  Reverend  Oliver 
Everette.  now  a  professor  on  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Alaska,  was  poet 
laureate  in  Alaska  up  until  this  year. 
As  evidence  of  his  ability,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  poem  "Denali" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  "Denali"  is  the 
Indian  name  for  Mount  McKmley  which, 
as  we  all  know,  symbolizes  the  grandeur 
of  Alaska. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  59.  adopted 
duriniz  the  recently  concluded  .session  of 
the  Alaska  State  Legislature,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  resolution  appoints 
Mrs  Carol  Beery  Davis  as  the  new  poet 
laureate  in  Alaska. 

Mrs  Davis  has  been  active  in  the  cul- 
tural affairs  in  Juneau  for  many,  many 
years,  and  she  is  largely  restxDnsible  for 
the  high  intere.st  the  residents  of  Juneau 
take  in  music  arts,  and  poetry.  No  more 
fitting  accolade  could  be  given  her  than 
appointment  as  poet  laureate,  and  I  know 
that  in  that  capacity  she  will  continue  to 
stimulate  the  Interest  of  all  Ala^skans  in 
the  development  of  the  aits. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Maij 
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DenaU 
(By  Oliver  Everette.  poet  laureate  of  Alaska) 

NO.    1 

He  stands  there  dreaming  on  Denali,  weigh- 
ing vast  tomorrows;  in  silent  orbs 
shapes  of  unborn  ages  flicker. 

Blue  glacier  feet  press  down  Into  beginnings 
of  brooklets,  fibrinous  roots  of  world- 
oceans. 

His  translucent  body  wrapped  In  white  mists 
is  girded  by  a  frostbow.  and  a  flicker- 
ing h.ilo  plays  around  all-knowing 
snule  that  looks  northward  to  Manana. 

Blue  Feet  on  frosted  mountain: 

For  what  did  Father  Hubbard  pray  between 
volcano-smoking  candles  there  at  Kat- 
mai'  And  why  did  Vitus  Bering  shrug 
his  shoulders,  two  hundred  years  from 
Pearl  Harbor,  on  seeing  coastlines  of 
Alayeska? 

Was  the  future  too  distant?  And  why  did 
he  say.  "Let  the  sand  remain."  as 
Straits  of  Anlan  hovered  In  shrouds 
and  a  cold  seawlnd  biu-led  him? 

Did  he  wish  to  stay  for  always? 

Were  Russian  dreams  at  Old  Sitka  only  of 
furs  and  sea-plunder? 

What  Spanish  dreams  lie  burled  at  Kodlak 
and  Cordova?  And  why  did  Seward 
buy  his  Icebox  and  a  nation  ratify  a 
wild  purchase?  And  what  were  those 
nomads  building  by  dreams  who 
pushed  north  for  paystreaks? 

Ah.  Blue  Feet  upon  Denali  Mountain  I 

NO.    2 

Ghostly  squadrons  pass  outward  from  an- 
cient whaling  stations — as  at  Teller 
and  Brevig;  and  heaving  icepacks 
beckon  to  Northwest  Passage  and 
Anlan. 

But  now.  new  Jets  pass  poleward  leaving 
long  vapor  patterns  as  solid  sky-map>s 
for  tomorrows. 

Walrus  bellow  on  drifting  pan-Ice; 

seals  slip  through  dark  tunnels. 

Nanook.  an  old  polar  sailor. 

slouches  across  the  icepack. 

White  fox  shadows  and  polar  ravens 
drift  across  white  vistas 
like  soft  tissue  paper  and  old  carbons 
an  invisible  wind  has  scattered. 

Honking  wedges  slice  a  shoreless  sky. 
and  Kugruk.  old  Loud  Speaker, 
calls  northward. 

And  what  were  man 

If  he  were  heedless  of  his  summons? 

NO.    3 

Purcoated  Lapps  in  tundra  fogs 

move  steaming  reindeer  eastward 

from  Asia,  and  dogteams  move 

In  slow  black  wriggles 

between  white  hummocks. — What  are 

these  sites  that  bristle 

with  poised  mLsslles.  these  cities 

pushing  up  their  smogs  by  winter, 

these  snorting,  fuming  mammoths 

that  invade  new  clearings, 

these  trails  of  diesel  spore 

that  push  farther  and  farther 

Into  long,  green-and-whlte  silence? 

Satellites  whirl  and  tiu-n  over 

and  men  listen  to  space  beeps; 

vaporllnes  spread  to  new  patterns; 

a  49th  Star  waves  proudly 

over  new  frontiers 

while  ancient  gothlc  forges 

over  world-rlm 

shaft  up  their  sparks  and  flashes 

over  floating  Ice  Islands 

and  a  world  studies,  considers 

a  Middle  Sea 

In  a  pathway  to  Tomorrow. 

NO.    4 

A  godl  Is  gathering  white  flocks  upon 
DenaU;  on  his  staff  are 


Seven  Great  Stars  and  a  lesser  Seven;  In  his 
hair  of  wool  and  snow  the  North  Star 
glistens;  white  smile  looks  north; 
lights  of  green  and  red  are  playing; 
and  a  voice  of  endless  waters  pour- 
ing is  saying: 

"Souls  that  stand  on  their  tiptoes  will  always 
reach  higher." 

Blue  Feet  upon  Denali  Mountain  have  you 
stood  there  gleaming  through  all  the 
solstice  changes  of  light  and  darkness? 

Blue-glacier  Feet  upon  Denali:  teach  us  to 
be  worthy;  teach  us  to  be  native  al- 
ways in  this 

Yoiu-  great  North  Country! 

House   Conctjrrent   Resolution    59 
(In  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

relating  to  the  poet  laureate  of  Alaska) 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  poetry  is  one  of  the  brightest 
forms  of  literary  expression  and  an  impor- 
tant human  endeavor;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  desires  to  further  the  writing  cf 
poetry  In  the  state;  and 

Whereas  Carol  Beery  Davis  has  published 
a  book  of  poems — Alaska  Driftwood — and  has 
had  numerous  poems  published  in  state  and 
national  periodicals;  and 

Whereas  Carol  Beery  Davis  is  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Alaska  Poetry  Society; 
and 

Whereas  Carol  Beery  Davis  has  been  for 
years  and  is  now  a  leading  flgiu'e  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  arts  in  Alaska; 

Be  it  resolved  that  Carol  Beery  Davis  is  ap- 
pointed Poet  Laureate  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
by  the  Fifth  State  Legislative. 


TECHNOLOGY  AT  THE  SCHOOL 
DOOR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association  in  its 
Information  Service  Bulletin  of  Decem- 
ber 1966  featured  an  article  entitled 
"Technology  Is  Knocking  at  the  School- 
house  Door."  The  article  appears  under 
the  byline  of  Charles  E.  Silberman  and 
it  was  originally  published  in  Fortune 
magazine.  Because  of  the  relevance  of 
this  material  to  our  work  on  educational 
legislation  in  the  90th  Congress,  I  feel  it 
will  be  of  Interest  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Technoloct  Is  Knocking  at  the  School- 
house  Door 
(By  Charles  E.  Silberman) 

(Note. — The  following  article  Is  an  Im- 
portant analysis  of  a  topic  emerging  as  a 
major  issue  in  education  today.  NSBA,  while 
not  necessarily  endorsing  the  viewpoints  ex- 
pressed herein.  Is  jjleased  to  present  for  its 
ISS  readers  this  searching  narrative  on  the 
influence  of  technology  and  big  business  in 
education.) 

"Public  education  is  the  last  great  strong- 
hold of  the  manual  trades,"  John  Henry 
Martin,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York,  recently  told  a  congres- 
sional committee.  "In  education,  the  indus- 
trial revolution  has  scarcely  begun." 

But  beg^un  It  has — slowly,  to  be  sure,  but 
Irresistibly,  and  with  the  most  profound  con- 
sequences for  both  education  and  industry. 
The  past  year  has  seen  an  explosion  of  in- 
terest In  the  application  of  electronic  tech- 
nology to  education  and  training.  Hardly  a 
week  or  month  goes  by  without  an  announce- 


ment from  some  electronics  manufacturer  or 
publishing  firm  that  It  Is  entering  the  "edu- 
cation market"  via  merger,  acquisition.  Joint 
venture,  or  working  arrangement  ( see  page 
5).  And  a  number  of  electronics  firms  have 
been  building  substantial  capabilities  of  their 
own  in  the  educational  field. 

Business  has  discovered  the  schools,  and 
neither  Is  likely  to  be  the  same  again.  It 
may  be  a  bit  prematiu-e  to  suggest,  as  Super- 
intendent Martin  does,  that  "the  center  of 
gravity  for  educational  change  is  moving 
from  the  teachers'  college  and  the  superin- 
tendent's office  to  the  corporation  executive 
suite,"  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
long-term  significance  of  business'  new  In- 
terest in  the  education  market.  The  compa- 
nies now  coming  into  the  market  have  re- 
sources— of  manpower  and  talent  as  well  as 
of  capital — far  greater  than  the  education 
market  has  ever  seen  before.  They  have,  in 
addition,  a  commitment  to  innovation  and 
an  experience  in  management  that  is  also 
new  to  the  field. 

The  romance  between  business  and  the 
schools  began  when  the  federal  government 
took  on  the  role  of  matchmaker.  Indeed,  the 
new  business  Interest  in  education  Is  a  prime 
example  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  "creative  fed- 
eralism" at  work.  Federal  purchasing  power 
is  being  used  to  create — Indeed,  almost  to  In- 
vent— a  sizable  market  for  new  educational 
materials  and  technologies.  Until  now.  the 
stimulus  has  come  mainly  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  But  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  provided  large 
federal  grants  to  the  schools  for  the  purchase 
of  textbooks,  library  books,  audio-visual 
equipment,  etc.  It  also  greatly  expanded  the 
Office  of  Education's  research-and-develop- 
ment  activities  and  gave  it  the  prerogative, 
for  the  first  time,  to  contract  with  profit- 
making  as  well  as  nonprofit  institutions. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  in- 
dustry's  invasion  of  the  education  market  Is 
that  It  has  been  accompanied  by  the  affilia- 
tion of  otherwise  unrelated  businesses.  The 
electronics  companies  have,  felt  the  need  for 
"software,"  I.e..  organized  Informational  and 
educational  material  to  put  into  their  equip- 
ment and  have  gone  in  search  of  such  pub- 
lishing companies  as  possessed  It.  Some  of  the 
publishing  companies,  in  turn,  particularly 
textbook  publishers,  have  been  apprehensive 
about  the  long-range  future  of  their  media 
and  willingly  joined  In  such  auspiciotis  mar- 
riages of  convenience.  As  R.C.A.'s  Chairman 
David  Sarnoff  explained  his  company's  mer- 
ger with  Random  House  last  May.  "They 
have  the  software  and  we  have  the  hardware." 

The  fact  is  that,  as  far  as  education  Is  con- 
cerned, neither  side  has  either — yet.  In  time, 
the  application  of  electronic  technology  can 
and  will  substantially  Improve  the  quality  of 
Instruction.  Experiments  with  the  Edison 
Responsive  Environment  Talking  TypewTiter 
suggest  that  it  has  great  potential  for  teach- 
ing children  to  read.  IBM.  has  been  working 
on  the  development  of  teaching  systems  since 
the  late  1950's  and  Is  now  selling  its  "IBM 
1500  Instructional  system"  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  educators  for  research,  development, 
and  operational  use.  But  a  lot  of  problems — 
In  hardware  as  well  as  software — will  have 
to  be  solved  before  the  computer  finds  wide 
acceptance  as  a  teaching  device.  No  computer 
manufacturer,  for  example,  has  begun  to 
solve  the  technical  problems  inherent  In 
building  a  computer  that  can  respond  to 
spoken  orders  or  correct  an  essay  written  in 
natural  language  and  containing  a  normal 
quota  of  misspellings  and  grammatical  er- 
rors— and  none  has  promised  it  can  produce 
machines  at  a  cost  that  can  compete  with 
conventional  modes  of  Instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  the  appropri- 
ate software,  a  computerized  teaching  system 
results  In  what  computer  people  call  a  "GIGO 
system" — garbage  In  and  garbage  out.  "The 
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potential  value  of  computer-aaslsted  Instruc- 
tion." as  Dr  Launor  P.  Carter,  senior  vice 
president  of  System  Development  Corp.,  flatly 
states,  "depends  on  the  quality  of  the  In- 
structional material"  that  goes  into  It  But 
the  software  for  a  computer-assisted  instruc- 
tional system  does  not  yet  exist.  Indeed,  no 
one  yet  knows  how  to  go  about  producing 
;t  The  new  "education  technology  Industry." 
as  Professor  J.  Sterling  Livingston  of  Harvard 
Business  School  pointed  out  at  a  Defense  De- 
piTtment — Office  of  Education  conference  In 
June.  "Is  not  being  built  on  any  important 
technology  of  Its  own  "  On  the  contrary,  it 
"la  being  built  as  a  satellite  of  the  Informa- 
tion Technology  Industry  It  Is  t>eing  built 
on  the  technology  of  information  processing, 
storage,  retrieval,  transmission,  and  reduc- 
tion .  .  by  Arms  whose  primary  objective 
Is  that  of  supplying  Information  processing 
and  reproduction  equipment  and  services  " 
And  neither  these  firms,  nor  the  pnifesslonal 
educators,  nor  the  scholars  studying  the 
learning  process  know  enough  about  how 
people  learn  or  how  they  can  be  taught  to 
use  the  computers  effectively. 

DISCOVERING    THK    QUKSTIONS    TO    BE    ASKED 

T^at   knowledge   Ls   now  being  developed. 

The  attempts  at  computer  appUciition  have 
dramatized  the  degree  of  our  Ignorance,  be- 
cause the  computer.  In  order  to  be  pro- 
gramed, demands  a  precision  of  knowledge 
about  the  processes  of  learning  and  teaching 
that  the  human  teacher  manages  to  do  with- 
out. So  far.  therefore,  the  main  Impact  of 
the  computer  has  been  to  force  a  great  many 
people  from  a  great  many  different  disci- 
plines to  study  the  teaching  process,  they 
are  Just  beginning  to  discover  what  que&tlons 
have  to  be  asked  to  develop  the  theories  of 
learning   and   of   Instruction   they    need 

In  time,  to  be  sure,  both  the  hardware  and 
the  software  problems  will  be  solved,  and 
when  they  ore.  the  p.iyoff  may  be  large.  It 
win  come,  however,  only  to  those  able  to 
slay  the  course.  And  the  course  will  be  hard 
and  long  -five  years,  under  the  most  opti- 
mistic estimate,  and  more  probably  ten  or 
fifteen  years  Anyone  looking  for  quick  or 
easy  profits  would  be  well  advised  to  drop 
out  now  Indeed,  the  greatest  fear  firms  like 
IBM.  and  Zer^x  express  Ls  not  that  someone 
may  beat  them  to  the  market,  but  that  some 
competitor  may  rush  to  market  too  soon  and 
thereby  discredit  the  whole  approach  A  num- 
t>er  of  firms — several  with  distinguished  repu- 
tations— did  precisely  that  five  ye.vrs  or  so 
ago  when  they  offered  shoddy  programs  to 
the  schools  and  peddled  educationally  worth- 
less "teaching  machines"  and  texts  d'Xir  to 
door. 

A  lot  more  is  at  stake,  needless  to  say,  than 
the  fortunes  of  a  few  dozen  corporations, 
however  large  The  new  businees-government 
thrust  In  education,  with  its  apparent  com- 
mitment to  the  application  of  new  technolo- 
gies. Is  already  changing  the  terms  of  the 
debate  about  the  future  of  American  edu- 
cation, cre.itlng  new  options  and  with  them, 
new  prlorltl&s.  "We  have  been  dealt  a  new 
set  of  cards,"  Theodore  R.  Slzer.  dean  of 
Harvard  s  Graduate  School  of  Education,  has 
remarked,  "iuid  we  must  learn  how  to  play 
with  them  " 

Rarely  have  U.S.  corporations  assvimed  a 
role  so  fraught  with  danger  for  the  society, 
as  well  ivs  for  themselves,  or  so  filled  with 
responsibility  and  opportunity  For  over  the 
long  run,  the  new  business-government 
thrust  Is  Ukely  to  transform  both  the  organi- 
zation and  the  content  of  education,  and 
through  It,  the  character  and  shape  of  Amer- 
ican society  Itself.  And  the  timing  could 
not  be  more  propitious  It  Is  already  clear 
that  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface 
of  mans  ability  to  learn,  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
quantum  Jump  in  learning  and  In  man's 
creative  use  of  Intellect.  Certainly  the  schools 
and  colleges  are  caught  up  In  a  'erment  as 
great  as  any  experienced  since  the  great  ex- 


periment of  universal  education  began  a 
century  or  so  ago.  Every  asp)ect  of  education 
Is  subject  to  change,  and  every  stage  and 
kind  of  education  Ls  bound  a  century  or 
so  ago.  Every  aspect  of  education  is  subject 
to  change:  the  cumculum,  the  Instruments 
of  education,  the  techniques  and  technology 
of  Instruction,  the  organization  of  the  school, 
the  philosophy  and  goals  of  education.  And 
every  stage  and  kind  of  education  is  bound 
up  m  change:  nursery  schools;  elemenuiry 
and  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, secular  and  parochial;  collegee  and  uni- 
versities; adult  education;  vocational  train- 
ing and  rehabilitation. 

FAtl.t;RX    IN    THE    CHETTO    AND    THE    SCBtTRB 

The  schools  have  been  In  ferment  since 
the  postwar  era  began,  with  the  pace  of 
change  accelerating  since  the  early  and 
middle  1950  s.  Until  fairly  recently  they  were 
so  deluged  with  the  sheer  problem  of  quan- 
tity— providing  enough  teachers,  classrooms, 
textbooks  to  cope  with  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents thai  had  to  be  admitted — that  they 
had  little  energy  for,  or  interest  in,  anything 
else.  And  now  the  pressure  of  numbers  Is  hit- 
ting the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  and  clearer,  however. 
that  dealing  with  quantity  Is  the  least  of  It: 
most  of  the  problems  and  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities confronting  the  schools  grow  out  of 
the  need  for  a  t>oard  overhaul  of  public  edu- 
cation. For  more  than  a  decade,  a  small  band 
of  reformers — among  them  Jerome  Bruner. 
Jerrold  Zachartas.  Francis  Keppel.  John 
Gardner.  Lawrence  Cremln.  Francis  lannl — 
have  been  engaged  in  an  heroic  effort  to  lift 
the  quality  and  change  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic education.  Their  goal  has  been  to  create 
something  the  world  has  never  seen  and  pre- 
vious generations  could  not  even  have  Imag- 
ined a  mass  educational  system  successfully 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  Intellectual 
excellence. 

This  effort  at  reform  has  two  main  roots 
The  first,  and  in  many  ways  most  important, 
has  been  the  recognition — largely  forced  by 
the  clvil-rlghts  movement — that  the  public 
schix>ls  were  falling  to  provide  any  sort  of 
education  worthy  of  the  name  to  an  intol- 
erably large  segment  of  the  population  This 
failure  is  not  diffused  evenly  throughout  the 
society:  It  Is  concentrated  In  the  rural  and 
urban  slums  and  racial  ghettos  The  failure 
Is  not  new;  as  Lawrence  Cremln  and  others 
have  demonstrated,  public  education  has 
always  had  a  strong  class  bias  In  the  U.S.,  and 
It  has  never  been  <is  universal  or  as  success- 
ful as  we  have  liked  to  believe  But  in  the 
contemporary  world  the  schools'  failure  to 
educate  a  large  proportion  of  its  students  has 
become  socially  and  morally  intolerable 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing realization  that  the  schools  are  falling 
white  middle-class  children,  too— that  all 
children,  white  as  well  as  black,  "advantaged" 
as  well  as  "disadvantaged."  can  and  indeed 
must  learn  vastly  more  than  they  are  now 
being  taught.  By  the  early  1950's  It  had  be- 
come apparent  that  even  In  the  most 
privileged  suburbs  the  schools  were  not 
teaching  enough,  and  that  they  were  teach- 
ing the  wrong  things  and  leaving  out  the 
right  things.  Where  the  schools  fell  down 
most  abysmally  was  in  their  Inability  to  de- 
velop a  love  for  learning  and  their  failure  to 
te.vch  youngsters  how  to  learn,  to  teach  them 
Independence  of  thought,  and  to  train  them 
In  the  uses  of  Intuition  and  Imagination. 

The  remaking  of  American  education  has 
taken  a  number  of  forms.  The  most  im- 
portant, by  far.  has  been  the  drive  to  re- 
form the  curriculum — In  Jerrold  Zacharlas' 
metaphor,  to  supply  the  schools  with  "great 
compositions" — l.e  .  new  courses,  complete 
with  texts,  films,  laboratory  equipment,  and 
the  like,  created  by  the  nation's  le.^dlng 
scholars  and  educators.  This  has  not  meant 
a  return  to  McGuffey's  Reader  or  "The  Great 
Books."  however.  Quite  the  contrary;  the 
"explosion  oZ  knowledge,"  combined  with  its 


Instant  dissemination,  has  utterly  destroyed 
the  old  conception  of  school  as  the  place 
where  a  person  accumulates  most  of  the 
knowledge  he  will  need  over  his  lifetime. 
Much  of  the  knowledge  today's  students  will 
need  hasn't  been  discovered  yet,  and  much 
of  what  is  now  being  taught  Is  (or  may  soon 
become)  obsolete  or  Irrelevant. 

W.'iat  students  need  most,  therefore,  is  not 
more  Information  but  greater  depth  of  un- 
derst.mdlng,  and  greater  ability  to  apply  that 
underst.mdlng  to  new  situations  as  they  arise. 
"A  merely  well-informed  man,"  that  gre.itest 
of  modern  phllosophTs.  the  late  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  wrote  forty-odd  years  ago,  "is 
the  most  useless  bore  on  GxJ's  earth  "  Hence 
the  aim  ef  education  must  be  "the  acqulsl- 
tlon  of  the  art  of  the  utilization  of  knowl- 
edge." 

REFORMING  THE  TEACHE31S 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent,  how. 
ever,  that  reform  of  the  curriculum,  crucial 
as  It  Is,  Is  too  small  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
the  overhaul  of  the  public  school.  For  one 
thing,  the  reformers  have  found  that  It  Is  a 
good  deal  harder  to  "get  the  subject  right" 
than  they  had  ever  anticipated.  And  getting 
It  right  doesn't  necessarily  get  It  adopted 
or  well  taught.  F^ve  years  ago  Professor 
Zacharlas  was  confident  that  with  $100  rml- 
llon  a  year  for  new  courses,  texts,  films, 
and  the  like  he  could  work  a  revolution  In 
the  quality  of  U.S.  education.  Now  he's  less 
confident.  "It's  easier  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,"  he  says,  'than  to  reform  the  public 
schools." 

Reform  is  Impeded  by  the  professional  edu- 
cators themselves,  whose  inertia  can  hardly 
be  imagined  by  anyone  out-slde  the  schools, 
as  well  as  by  the  antl-lntellectuallsm  of  a 
public  more  Interested  In  athletics  than  In 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  The  most  Im- 
portant bar  to  change,  however,  Is  the  fact 
that  the  new  curricula,  and  In  particular  the 
new  teaching  methods,  demand  so  mvich 
more  of  teachers  than  they  can  deliver.  Some 
teachers  are  unwilling  to  adopt  the  new 
courses,  the  majority  simply  lack  the  mastery 
of  subject  matter  and  of  approach  that  the 
new  courses  require 

It  does  no  good  to  reform  the  currlcultim, 
therefore,  without  reforming  the  teachers, 
and.  Indeed  the  whole  process  of  Instruction. 
Under  present  methods  this  process  Is  grossly 
Inefficient.  One  reason  Is  that  so  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  Improve  It  In  any  funda- 
mental way.  Without  question,  the  schools 
would  be  greatly  improved  if.  as  James 
Bryant  Conant  and  others  have  suggested, 
they  could  attract  and  retain  more  teachers 
who  know  and  like  their  subjects  and  who 
also  like  to  teach.  A  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  along  these  lines  In  recent 
years,  and  the  experience  suggests  some  kind 
of  reversal  of  Gresham's  Liiw:  raising  stand- 
ards seenw  to  attract  abler  people  into  the 
teaching  profession.  But  something  more  is 
needed'  teachers  have  to  know  how  to 
teach — how  to  teach  hostile  or  unmotivated 
children  as  well  as  the  highly  motivated. 
Until  recently,  however,  most  of  the  creative 
people  concerned  with  education  have  been 
convinced  that  teaching  Is  an  ,irt  which  a 
person  either  has  or  lacks,  and  which  in  any 
case  defies  precise  description.  Hence  their 
failure  to  study  the  process  of  Instruction  In 
any  scientific  or  systematic  way  (The  col'.ec- 
tlon  of  banalities,  trivialities,  and  misinfor- 
mation that  make  up  most  of  the  courses  In 
"method"  In  most  te.^chers'  colleges  repre- 
sents the  antithesis  of  this  kind  of  study.) 

ORGANIZED    TO    PREVENT    LEARNING 

To  be  sure,  teaching— like  the  practice  of 
medicine — is  very  much  an  art.  which  Is  to 
say,  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of  talent  and 
creativity.  But  like  medicine.  It  is  n'.so — or 
should  be — a  science,  for  It  Involves  a  reper- 
toire of  techniques,  procedures,  and  skills 
that  can  be  systematically  studied  and  de- 
scribed, and  therefore  transmitted  and  Im- 
proved. The  great  teacher,  like  the  great  doc- 
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tor.  Is  the  one  who  adds  creativity  and  in- 
spiration to  that  b.islc  repertoire.  In  large 
measure,  the  new  Interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  electronic  teaching  technologies 
stems  from  the  growing  conviction  that  the 
process  of  Instruction,  no  less  than  the  proc- 
ess of  learning,  is  In  fact  susceptible  to  sys- 
tematic study  and  improvement. 

Part  of  the  problem,  moreover,  is  that 
most  of  the  studies  of  the  teaching  process 
that  have  been  conducted  until  fairly  re- 
cently have  ignored  what  goes  on  in  the 
classroom,  excluding  as  "extraneous"  such 
factors  as  the  way  the  classroom  or  the  school 
Is  organized.  Yet  it  is  overwhelmingly  clear 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  cliildren  do 
not  learn  is  that  the  schools  are  organized 
to  facilitate  administration  rather  than 
learning — to  make  It  easier  for  teachers  and 
principals  to  maintain  order  rather  than  to 
make  It  easier  for  children  to  learn.  Indeed, 
to  u  degree  lh.it  we  are  Just  beginning  to 
appreciate  as  the  result  of  the  writings  of 
such  critics  as  Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg.  John 
Holt,  and  Bel  Kaufman,  schools  and  class- 
rooms are  organized  so  as  to  prevent  learning 
or  teaching  from  taking  place. 

THE     NEW     CONCEPT    OF    INTELLIGENCE 

The  solution,  however.  Is  not,  as  Impatient 
(and  essentially  anti-Intellectual)  romanti- 
cists like  Paul  Goodman  and  John  Holt  seem 
to  advocate,  to  abolish  schools — I.e.,  to  re- 
move the  "artificial"  Institutions  and  prac- 
tices we  seem  to  put  between  the  child  and 
his  innate  desire  to  learn.  To  be  sure,  the 
most  rem.irkable  feat  of  learning  any  human 
ever  perfornis — learning  to  speak  his  native 
tongue — Is  accomplished,  in  the  main,  with- 
out any  formal  instruction  But  while  every 
family  t.ilks.  no  family  possesses  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  knowledge  the  child  must 
acquire  in  addition.  It  would  be  Insane  to 
Insist  that  every  child  discover  that  knowl- 
edge for  himself;  the  transmission  of  knowl- 
edge-new as  well  as  old — has  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  human  society;  and  that  means, 
quite  smiply.  that  nian  cannot  depend  upon 
a  casual  process  of  learning;  he  must  be 
'educated." 

He  not  only  must  be  educated;  he  can  be 
educated — of  this  there  no  longer  can  be  any 
doubt.  The  studies  of  tlie  learning  process 
conducted  over  the  past  twenty  years  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  those  who  are 
not  now  learning  properly — say,  the  bottom 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  public-school  popula- 
tion— can  In  fact  learn,  and  can  learn  a  great 
deal.  If  they  are  properly  taught  from  the 
beginning.  (These  studies  make  It  equally 
clear  that  those  who  are  learning  can  learn 
vastly  more.)  The  proposition  grows  out  of 
the  repudiation  of  the  old  concept  of  fixed 
or  "native"  intelligence  and  its  replacement 
by  a  new  concept  of  intelligence,  as  some- 
thing that  is  Itself  learned.  To  be  sure,  na- 
ture does  not  set  limits  of  sorts.  But  they 
are  very  wide  limits;  precisely  what  part  of 
his  genetic  potential  and  individual  uses  Is 
determined  in  good  measure  by  his  environ- 
ment, which  Is  to  say,  by  his  experiences. 

And  the  most  important  experiences  are 
those  of  early  childhood.  The  richer  the  ex- 
perience in  the  early  years,  the  greater  the 
development  of  intelligence.  As  the  great 
Swiss  child  psychologist  Jean  Piaget  puts  it, 
"the  more  a  child  has  seen  and  heard,  the 
more  he  wants  to  see  and  hear."  And  the 
less  he  has  seen  and  heard,  the  less  he 
wants — and  is  able — to  see  and  hear  and  un- 
dersi;uid.  Hence  the  growing  emphasis  on 
preschool  education. 

The  abandonment  of  the  concept  of  fixed 
Intelligence  requires  changes  all  along  the 
line  The  most  fundamental  is  a  new  concern 
for  individual  differences,  which  Professor 
Patrick  Suppes  of  Stanford  calls  "the  most 
Important  principle  of  learning  as  yet  un- 
accepted In  the  working  practice  of  class- 
room and  subject-matter   teaching."  To  be 


sure,  educators  have  been  talking  about  the 
need  to  take  account  of  individual  differences 
in  learning  for  at  least  forty  years — but  for 
forty  years  they've  been  doing  virtually 
nothing  about  It,  In  large  part  because  they 
have  lacked  both  the  pedagogy  and  the  tech- 
nology. 

Now,  however,  the  technology  is  becoming 
available — and  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
growing  insistence  that  the  schools  must  take 
account  of  individual  differences.  Indeed,  this 
quest  for  ways  to  indlridualize  instruction  is 
emerging  as  the  most  Important  single  force 
for  innovation  and  reform. 

In  part,  the  demand  grows  out  of  recent 
research  on  learning,  wliich  has  made  it  clear, 
as  Professor  Susan  Meyer  Markle  of  U.C.L.A. 
has  put  it,  that  "individualized  instruction  is 
a  necessity,  not  a  luxury."  In  part,  too,  the 
demand  steins  from  the  conviction,  as  Law- 
rence Cremln  puts  It,  that  "any  system  of 
universal  education  Is  ultimately  tested  at  its 
margins" — by  its  ability  to  educate  gifted 
and  handicapped  as  well  as  "average"  young- 
sters. 

The  pressure  for  Individualization  of  in- 
struction is  developing  even  more  strongly 
as  a  byproduct  of  the  efforts  at  desegregation 
of  the  public  schools.  Because  of  the 
schools' — and  society's — past  failures.  Negro 
children  tend  to  perform  below  the  level  of 
the  white  students  with  whom  they  are 
mingled.  They  need  a  lot  of  special  attention 
and  help  In  order  to  overcome  past  deficits 
and  fulfill  their  own  p>otential.  Few  schools 
are  providing  this  help;  most  educators  are 
simply  overwhelmed  by  problems  for  which 
their  training  and  experience  offer  no  guide. 
And  so  they  tend  to  deal  with  the  problem 
in  one  of  two  ways:  by  ignoring  it  (in  which 
case  either  the  Negro  or  the  white  students. 
or  both,  are  shortchanged) ;  or  by  putting  the 
children  Into  homogenous  "ability  groups." 
In  which  case  they  are  simply  resegregated 
according  to  I.Q.  or  standardized  test  scores. 
Neither  approach  Is  likely  to  be  acceptable 
for  very  long.  The  need  is  for  a  system  of  in- 
struction In  which  all  students  are  seen  as 
special  students,  and  In  which,  in  Lyndon 
Johnson's  formulation,  each  is  offered  all  the 
education  that  his  or  her  ambition  demands 
and  that  his  or  her  ability  permits. 

CORN     FOR     THE     BEHAVING     PIGEON 

Enter  the  computer!  What  makes  It  a  po- 
tentially important — perhaps  revolutionary — 
educational  Instrument  is  precisely  the  fact 
that  it  offers  a  technology  by  which,  for  the 
first  time,  instruction  really  can  be  geared 
to  the  specific  abilities,  needs,  and  progress 
of  each  individual. 

The  problem  is  how.  Most  of  the  experi- 
mentation with  computer-assisted  instruc- 
tion now  going  on  is  based,  one  way  or  an- 
other, on  the  technique  of  "programed  in- 
struction" developed  In  the  1950's  by  a  num- 
ber of  behavioral  psychologists,  most  notably 
B.  F.  Skinner  of  Harvard.  Professor  Skinner 
defines  learning  as  a  change  In  behavior,  and 
the  essence  of  his  approach  is  his  conviction 
that  any  behavior  can  be  produced  in  any 
person  by  "reinforcing,"  i.e..  rewarding  closer 
and  closer  approximations  to  it.  It  Is  imma- 
terial what  reward  Is  used:  food  (corn  for  a 
pigeon,  on  which  most  of  Skinner's  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted,  or  candy  for  a 
child),  praise,  or  simply  the  satisfaction  a 
human  being  derives  from  knowing  he  is 
right.  What  is  crucial  is  simply  that  the  de- 
sired behavior  be  appropriately  rewarded — ■ 
and  that  It  be  rewarded  right  away.  By  using 
frequent  relniorcement  of  small  steps,  the 
theory  holds,  one  can  shape  any  student's 
behavior  toward  any  predetermined  goal. 

To  teach  a  body  of  material  in  this  way, 
it  Is  necessary  first  to  define  the  goal  in 
precise  and  measurable  terms — -a  task  edu- 
cators normally  duck.  Then  the  material 
must  be  broken  down  Into  a  series  of  small 
steps — thirty  to  100  frames  per  hour  of  in- 
struction— and    presented    in    sequence.    As 


a  rule,  each  sequence,  or  frame,  consists  of 
one  or  more  statements,  followed  by  a  ques- 
tion the  student  must  answer  correctly  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  next  frame.  Since  the 
student  cliecks  his  own  answer,  the  questions 
necessarily  are  in  a  form  that  can  be  an- 
swered briefly,  e.g.,  by  filling  in  a  word,  in- 
dicating whether  a  statement  is  true  or 
false,  or  by  choosing  which  of,  say.  four  an- 
swers is  correct.  iMost  programers  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  "teaching  machines," 
which  were  simply  devices  for  uncovering  the 
answer  and  advancing  to  the  next  frame. 
Programs  are  now  usually  presented  in  book 
form,  with  answers  in  a  separate  column 
in  the  margin;  the  student  covers  the  an- 
swers with  a  ruler  or  similar  device,  which 
he  slides  down  the  page  as  needed.)  If  the 
material  has  been  programed  correctly — so 
the  theory  holds — every  student  will  be  able 
to  master  it,  though  some  will  master  it 
faster  than  others.  If  anyone  fails  to  learn. 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  program,  not  of  the 
student.  Programed  instruction,  in  short.  Is 
a  teaching  technology  that  purports  to  be 
able  to  teach  every  student,  and  at  his  own 
pace. 

But  teach  him  what?  That's  the  rub.  Most 
of  the  applications  of  programed  Instruc- 
tion ha\e  been  in  training  courses  for  In- 
dustry and  the  armed  forces,  where  It  Is 
relatively  easy  to  define  the  knowledge  or 
skills  to  be  taught  in  precise  behavioral 
terms,  and  where  the  motivation  to  learn  is 
quite  strong.  (One  survey  of  Industry's  tise 
of  programed  instruction  indicated  that  69 
percent  of  the  programs  used  were  "Job- 
oriented.")  It's  a  lot  harder  to  specify  the 
"behavior"  to  be  produced,  say.  by  a  course 
in  Shakespeare  or  in  American  history,  and 
a  lot  more  difficult  to  sustain  the  interest 
of  a  student  whose  job  or  rank  does  not  de- 
pend directly  on  how  well  he  learns  the 
material  at  hand.  And  the  small  steps  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  form  of  presentation  and 
the  limitation  of  response  make  a  degree  of 
boredom  inevitable,  at  least  for  students 
with   some   imagination   and   creativity. 

If  programing  is  used  .  too  extensively, 
moreover,  it  may  prevent  the  development  of 
intuitive  and  creative  thinking  or  destroy 
such  thinking  when  it  appears.  For  one  thing, 
programing  Instruction  seems  to  force  a 
student  into  a  relatively  passive  role,  whereas 
most  learning  theorists  agree  that  no  one  can 
really  master  a  concept  unless  he  is  forced 
to  express  it  in  his  own  words  or  actions  and 
to  construct  his  own  applications  and  ex- 
amples. It  is  not  yet  clear,  however,  whether 
this  defect  is  inherent  in  the  concept  of  pro- 
graming or  is  simply  a  function  of  its  present 
primitive  state  of  development.  A  number  of 
researchers  are  trying  to  develop  programs 
that  present  material  through  sound  and 
pictures  as  well  as  print,  and  require  students 
to  give  an  active  response  in  a  variety  of 
ways — e.g..  drawing  pictures  or  diagrams, 
writing  whole  sentences.  Donald  Cook,  man- 
ager of  the  Xerox  education  division's  ap- 
plied-research department,  has  experimented 
with  programs  to  teach  students  how  to 
listen  to  a  symphony.  And  Professor  Richard 
Crutchfleld  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berlivrley  is  using  programed  instruction 
techniques  to  try  to  teach  students  how  to 
think  creatively — how  to  construct  hypoth- 
eses, how  to  use  intelligent  guessing  to  check 
the  relevance  of  the  hypotheses,  etc. 

TE.^CHING    BY    DISCOVERY 

More  important,  perhaps,  the  rigidity  of 
structure  that  seems  to  be  Inherent  in  pro- 
gramed instruction  may  imply  to  students 
that  there  is  indeed  only  one  approach,  one 
answer;  yet  what  the  students  may  need  to 
learn  most  is  that  some  questions  may  have 
more  than  one  answer — or  no  answer  at  all. 
Programed  Instruction  w-ould  appear  to  be 
antithetical  to  the  "discovery  method- 
favored  by  Bruner,  Zacharlas,  and  most  of 
the  curriculum  reformers.  This  Is  a  technique 
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of  inductive  reachmg  through  which  stu- 
dents discover  the  fundamental  principles 
and  structures  of  each  subject  for  themselves. 
Instead  of  telling  students  why  the  American 
colonlsls  revolted  against  George  III.  for  ex- 
auiple,  a  history  teacher  using  "the  discovery 
method"  would  give  them  a  collection  of 
documents  from  the  period  and  ask  them  to 
And  tne  causes  themselves. 

The  conflict  between  programed  Instruc- 
tion ar.d  the  discovery  method  may  be  more 
apparent  tlia-;  real.  At  the  heart  of  b5th  (as 
well  as  of  the  "Montessori  method")  Is  a 
conception  of  instruction  as  something 
teachers  do  for  students  rather  than  to  them, 
for  all  three  methods  approach  Instruction 
by  try.ng  to  create  an  environment  that  stu- 
dents can  manipulate  for  thenoselves.  The 
environment  may  be  the  step-by-step  presen- 
tation tt  information,  through  programed  In- 
struction; It  may  be  the  source  documents 
on  the  American  revolution  that  students  are 
aiked  to  read  and  analyze,  but  that  someone 
first  had  to  select,  arrange,  and  try  out;  it 
may  be  the  assortment  of  blocks,  beads,  let- 
ters, numbers,  etc..  of  the  Montessori 
kindergarten. 

There  Is  general  agreement,  however,  that 
at  the  moment,  programed  instruction  can 
play  only  a  limited  role  In  the  schools.  Apart 
from  anything  else.  It  Is  enormously  ex- 
pensive, the  cost  of  constructing  a  good 
program  runs  from  $2,000  to  $6,000  per  stu- 
dent-hour Because  of  the  costs  and  the 
primitive  state  of  the  art.  Donald  Cook  be- 
lieves It  Inadvisable  to  try  to  program  an 
entire  school  course;  programing  should  be 
reserved  for  units  c5f  five  to  flfteen  hours  of 
work,  teaching  specific  sets  of  Information 
or  skills  chat  can  (or  must)  be  presented  in 
sequence  eg.,  multiplication  tables  or  rules 
of  grammar)  and  whose  mastery,  as  he  puts 
It.  offers  "big  payoff  "  In  this  way  teachers 
can  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  drill  that  oc- 
cupies so  much  classroom  time;  If  students 
can  come  to  cl.ass  having  mastered  certain 
basic  Information  and  skills,  teachers  and 
students  can  conduct  class  discussions  on  a 
much  higher  level. 

When  the  proper  limitations  are  observed, 
therefore,  programed  instruction  can  be 
enormously  useful,  both  as  a  means  of  In- 
dividualizing instruction  and  as  a  research 
Instrument  that  can  lead  to  greater  under- 
standing of  the  learning  and  the  teaching 
processes. 

There  is  general  agreement,  however,  that 
at  the  moment  that  can  lead  to  greater 
underst.mding  of  the  learning  and  the 
teichlng  processes  It  Is  being  used  In  both 
these  ways  at  the  Oakleaf  School  in  White- 
hall. Pennsylvania,  Just  outside  Pittsburgh, 
where  the  most  elaborate  experiment  in  the 
development  of  a  system  of  Individualized 
Instruction  l.";  being  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Professors  Robert  Glaser,  John 
Bolvln.  and  C  M  Llndval!  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh's  Learning  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center 

THE    VSES    OP    FEEDB.\CK 

Computers  and  their  associated  electronics 
gftdgetry  offer  ways  of  remedying  some  of  the 
obvious  defects  of  programed  instruction 
For  example,  programs  generally  Involve  only 
one  sense -sight — whereas  most  learning 
theorists  believe  that  students  learn  faster 
and  mire  easily  if  several  senses  are  brought 
Into  play  Electronic  technology  makes  It 
p  )S.slt)le  to  do  Just  that  When  a  youngster 
presses  one  of  the  keys  on  the  Edison  Re- 
sponsive Environment's  Talking  Typewriter, 
the  letter  appears  in  print  In  front  of  him. 
while  a  voice  tells  him  the  name  of  It.  When 
he  has  learned  the  alphabet,  the  machine 
will  tell  him— aurally — to  type  a  word,  the 
machine  can  be  programed  so  that  the  stu- 
dent can  depress  only  the  correct  keys.  In 
correct  order  .^nd  at  Patrick  Suppes'  Com- 
puter-Based  Mathematics  Laboratory  at 
Stanford    University,   students   using   earlier 


versions  of  IBM's  new  1500  Computer-As- 
sisted Instructional  System  receive  instruc- 
tions or  Information  aurally  (through  pre- 
recorded sound  messages)  or  visually 
( through  photographs,  diagrams,  or  words 
and  sentences  that  are  either  projected  on 
a  cathode-ray  tube  or  presented  In  con- 
ventional typewritten  form).  Students  may 
respond  by  typing  the  answer,  by  writing  on 
the  cathode-ray  tube  with  an  electronic 
"light  pen."  or  by  pushing  one  of  several 
multiple-choice  buttons. 

To  be  sure,  the  1500  system  Is  still  experi- 
mental— wide  commercial  application  is  five 
years  away — and  much  richer  and  far  more 
flexible  "environments"  are  necessary  to 
make  the  computer  a  useful  teaching  device. 
But  computer  manufacturers  are  confident 
that  they  can  come  up  with  wholly  new  kinds 
of  Input  and  output  devices. 

What  makes  the  computer  so  exciting — 
and  potentially  so  significant — Is  Its  most 
characteristic  attribute,  feedback.  I.e..  Its 
ability  to  modify  Its  own  operation  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  fed  Into  it.  It  Is 
this  that  opens  up  the  possibility  of  respond- 
ing to  each  student's  performance  by  modify- 
ing the  curriculum  as  he  goes  along  This 
couldn't  be  done  now  Programed  Instruction 
currently  deals  with  Individual  differences  In 
s  crude  way.  chiefly  by  permitting  students 
to  move  along  as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  they 
can:  they  still  all  deal  essentially  with  the 
same  material  But  speed  of  learning  Is  only 
one  relevant  dimension  of  Individual  differ- 
ences, and  not  necessarily  the  most  lmp>or- 
tant  Suppes.  among  others  Is  convinced  that 
the  best  way  to  Improve  learning  is  through 
"an  almost  single-minded  concentration  on 
Individual  differences"  In  the  way  material 
Is  presented  to  the  student. 

What  this  means.  In  practice  Is  that  a 
teacher  should  have  a  number  of  different 
programs  at  his  disposal,  since  no  single 
strategy  of  Instruction  or  mode  of  presenta- 
tion Is  likely  to  work  for  every  student  Sec- 
ond, he  should  be  able  to  select  the  most 
appropriate  progr:im  for  each  student  on  the 
basis  of  the  student's  current  knowledge, 
past  performance,  and  personality  Third  and 
most  Important,  he  should  be  able  to  modify 
the  program  for  each  student  as  he  goes 
along  In  accordance  with  what  the  student 
knows  and  doesn't  know,  the  kinds  of  ma- 
terials he  flnds  difficult  and  the  kinds  he 
learns  easily.  In  time  it  should  be  practicable 
to  program  a  computer  to  assist  In  all  of 
these  functions. 

GAMES    STTTDEJfTS    PLAY 

Computers  lend  themselves  to  the  'dis- 
covery method"  as  well  as  to  programed  In- 
struction The  exercise  of  simulating  situa- 
tions and  playing  games  on  a  computer,  for 
example,  can  help  a  student  gain  Insight 
into  a  problem  by  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  experiment — and  to  see  the  consequences 
of  his  (or  other  people's)  actions  In  much 
shorter  time  than  Is  possible  In  real  life  The 
computer  also  Imposes  a  strong  discipline 
on  the  student,  forcing  him  to  analyze  a 
problem  In  a  logically  consistent  manner, 
while  freeing  him  from  a  good  deal  of  time- 
consuming   computation. 

The  armed  forces  have  been  using  com- 
puter simulation  and  computer  games  to 
teach  military  strategy,  and  the  American 
Management  Association  to  teach  business 
strategy  Now.  a  number  of  researchers, 
among  them  Professor  James  Coleman  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  are  trying  to  adapt  the  tech- 
nique to  the  instruction  of  high-school  stu- 
dents Prellmln.ary  results  suggest  that  It 
may  be  particularly  effective  In  teaching  the 
so-called  "disadvantaged"  and  "slow  learn- 
ers." whose  motivation  to  learn  In  ordinary 
classroom  situations  has  been  destroyed  by 
years  of  failure 

As  with  computer-assisted  programed  In- 
struction, coets  will  have  to  come  down  dra- 
matically, and  techniques  for  addressing  the 


computer  in  n;itural  language  will  have  to 
be  developed  before  wuiespre.id  application 
Is  possible.  In  the  meantime  the  experiments 
with  computer  games  have  led  a  number  of 
educational  researchers  to  try  to  develop 
nonmechanlcal  g-.unes  of  the  Monopoly  va- 
riety for  teaching  purposes,  especially  In  the 
social  sciences. 

Computers  are  likely  to  enhance  learning 
In  still  another  way — by  increasing  Ixjth  the 
amount  of  information  students  have  at 
their  disposal  and  the  speed  with  which  they 
can  get  it  In  time  electronic  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  presentation  of  Information 
should  make  It  possible  for  students  or 
schol.ars  working  In  their  local  library — ulti- 
mately, perhaps,  in  their  own  home — to  have 
access  to  all  the  books  and  documents  In 
all  the  major  libraries  around  the  country 
or  the  world.  A  great  many  technical  prob- 
lems remain  to  be  solved,  however,  as  every- 
one working  on  information  retrieval  knows 
through  hard  (and  sometimes  bitter)  experi- 
ence. 

THOUGHTS    IN    A    M.\RROW    BONE 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  the  Introduction  of 
computer-assisted  Instruction  Is  not  tech- 
nological; It  Is  our  Ignorance  about  the 
process  of  instruction.  Significant  progress 
has  been  made,  however.  In  identifying  what 
needs  to  be  known  before  a  theory  of  Instruc- 
tion can  be  developed  It  Is  clear,  for  example, 
that  any  useful  theory  must  explain  the  role 
of  language  In  learning  and  tpachinc — In- 
cluding Its  role  In  prrrentxng  learning.  It  Is 
language,  more  than  anything  else,  that  dis- 
tinguishes human  from  animal  learning; 
only  man  can  deal  with  the  world  symboli- 
cally and  linguistically  But  verbalization  Is 
not  the  only  way  people  learn  or  know,  as 
Jerome  Bruner  of  Harvard  emphasizes.  We 
know  things  "enactlvely."  which  Is  to  say. 
In  our  muscles.  Children  can  be  very  skillful 
on  a  seesaw  without  having  any  concept  of 
what  It  Is  and  without  being  able  to  repre- 
sent It  by  drawing  a  balance  beam  (the  use 
of  Imagery)  or  by  vvTitlng  Newton's  law  of 
moments  (symbolic  representation)  Present 
teaching  methods.  Bruner  argues,  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  verbal — a  fact  he  likes 
to  Illustrate  by  quoting  these  magnificent 
lines  from  Yates: 

God    guard    me    from    those    thoughts    men 

think 
In  the  mind  alone: 
He  that  aings  a  lasting  song 
Thinks  In  a  marrow-bone 

The  result  Is  that  youngsters  too  often  dis- 
play great  skill  In  using  words  that  describe 
words  that  describe  words,  with  no  real  feel 
for.  or  Image  of,  the  concrete  phenomenon 
Itself. 

Knowing  something,  moreover  Involves  at 
least  two  distinct  processes.  The  first  Is 
memory,  the  ability  to  recall  the  Information 
or  concept  on  demand;  and  the  second  is 
what  learning  theorists  call  "transfer,"  I.e.. 
the  ability  not  only  to  retrieve  the  knowl- 
edge that  Is  In  the  memory  but  to  apply  It 
to  a  problem  or  situation  that  differs  from 
the  one  In  which  the  information  was  first 
acquired.  We  know  somewhat  more  about 
memory,  and  recent  discoveries  in  molecular 
biology  hold  the  promise  of  vast  gains  in  our 
understanding  of  It  and  our  ability  to  Im- 
prove It. 

Most  learning  theorists,  however,  believe 
that  transfer  Is  more  Important  than  mem- 
ory, and  that  the  degree  of  transfer  a  stu- 
dent develops  depends  on  how.  ns  well  as 
what,  he  was  taught  For  transfer  Involves 
a  number  of  specific  and  distinct  traits  or 
skills.  A  person  must  be  able  to  recognize 
when  a  problem  is  present.  He  must  be  able 
to  arrange  problems  in  patterns — to  see  that 
each  problem  Is  not  entirely  unique  but  has 
at  least  some  elements  In  common  with 
other  problems  he  has  solved  In  the  past.  He 
must   have  sufflclent  Internal  motivation  to 
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want  to  solve  the  problem,  and  enough  self- 
discipline  to  persist  in  the  face  of  error.  He 
must  know  how  to  ask  questions  and  gen- 
erate hypotheses,  and  how  to  use  guessing 
and  first  approxiinations  lo  home  In  on  the 
answer.  There  is  reason  to  th'nk  that  these 
skills  can  be  t.iuiiht.  In  any  case,  we  must 
know  far  more  than  we  do  now  about  both 
memory  and  transfer  before  we  c  .n  develop 
the  theory  of  ii  ^Lruftlon  needed  to  program 
computers  cftectivcly. 

Besides  that,  we  need  to  know  more  about 
how  the  way  materl.il  is  presented— for  ex- 
ample, the  sequence  nize  of  rteps,  order  of 
words — affects  learning.  And  we  need  to  un- 
derstand how  to  make  children — all  chil- 
dren— lionf  to  learn.  We  need  to  know  how 
to  make  children  coming  from  "Intellec- 
tually advant.iged"  as  well  as  disadvan- 
taged "  homes  regard  school  learning  as  de- 
sirable and  ple;vsur;ible.  The  problem  Is 
larger  than  it  may  seem,  for  there  Is  a  deep 
striUn  of  anti-lntollectuallsm  running 
through  Amerlc:in  life.  The  notion  that  In- 
tellectual activity  Is  effete  and  effeminate 
t.ikes  hold  among  boys  around  the  fifth 
grade,  and  becomes  both  deep  and  wide- 
spread in  the  junior-high  years,  when 
youncrsters  are  most  susceptible  to  pressure 
from  their  peers,  (Curiously  enough,  the  no- 
tion that  intellectual  activity  is  linfemlnlne 
sets  in  amor.g  girls  at  about  the  same  age.) 
We  need  to  know  how  to  overcome  these 
wide.'-pread  cultural  attitudes,  as  well  as  the 
emotional  and  neurological  "blocks"  that 
prevent  some  youngsters  from  learning  at 
all.  And  we  must  understand  far  better  than 
we  now  do  how  different  kinds  of  rewards 
and   punishments  affect  learning. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  the  computer  possesses  may  well 
be  its  Impersonality— the  fact  that  it  can 
exhibit  infinite  patience  in  the  face  of  error 
without  registering  disappointment  or  dis- 
approval— something  no  human  teacher  can 
ever  manage.  These  qualities  may  make  a 
machine  superior  to  a  teacher  In  dealing 
with  students  who  have  had  a  record  of 
academic  failure,  whether  through  organic 
retardation,  emotional  disturbance,  or  gar- 
den-variety learning  blocks.  The  impersonal- 
ity of  the  machine  may  be  useful  for  aver- 
age or  above-average  children  ao  well,  since 
It  increases  the  likelihood  that  a  youngster 
may  decide  to  learn  to  please  himself  rather 
than  to  please  his  parents  or  teachers.  And 
motivation  must  become  "Intrinsic"  rather 
than  "extrinsic"  If  clilldren  are  to  develop 
their  lull  Intellectual  capacity. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  we  may  need 
a  number  of  theories  of  learning  and  In- 
struction. For  one  thing,  the  process  of  learn- 
ing probably  differs  according  to  what  it  is 
that  Is  being  le.irned.  As  the  Physical  Science 
Study  Committee  put  It  In  one  of  Its  annual 
reports.  "We  have  all  but  forgotten.  In  recent 
yci'.rs,  that  the  verb  'to  loarn'  Is  transitive; 
there  must  be  some  thing  or  things  that  the 
student  learns"  Unless  that  thing  seenM 
relevant  to  a  student,  he  will  have  little  in- 
terest In  learning  it  land  he  will  derive  little 
or  no  reward  from  its  mastery).  In  any  case, 
different  subjects — or  different  kinds  of  stu- 
dents—may require  different  methods  of  In- 
structions; a  method  that  works  wonderfully 
well  in  te.iching  physics  may  not  work  In 
teaching  the  social  sciences. 

More  important,  perhaps,  different  kinds 
of  students  may  require  different  teaching 
strategies  It  Is  only  too  evident  that  methods 
that  work  well  with  brlghier-than-average 
upper-middle-class  families  fall  dismally 
when  used  with  children,  bright  or  dull,  from 
a  city  or  rural  slum.  And  differences  in  In- 
come and  class  are  not  the  only  variables;  a 
student's  age.  sex.  ethnic  group,  and  cultural 
background  all  affect  the  way  his  mind  op- 
erates as  well  as  his  attitude  toward  learning. 
Differences  In  "cognitive  style"  may  also  have 
to  be  taken  into  account — for  example,  the 
fact  that  some  people  have  'to  Bee  something 


to  understand  It.  while  others  seem  to  learn 
more  easily  U  they  hear  it. 

WHAT  knowij:dge  is  worth  most? 

When  adequate  theories  of  instruction 
have  been  developed,  the  new  educational- 
system  designers  will  still  have  to  decide 
what  it  is  that  they  want  to  teach.  That  de- 
cision cannot  be  made  apart  irom  the  most 
fundamental  decisions  about  values  and  pur- 
pose— the  values  of  the  society  as  well  as  the 
purpose  of  education.  W'hat  we  teach  reflects, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  our  concept  of 
the  good  life,  the  good  man  and  the  good 
society.  Hence  "there  is  no  avoiding  the  ques- 
tion of  purposes."  as  Laurence  Cremin  insists. 
And  given  the  limited  time  children  spend  in 
school  and  the  growing  influence  of  other 
educational  agencies,  there  Is  no  avoiding  the 
question  of  priorities — deciding  what  knowl- 
edge is  of  most  worth. 

Tlie  answers  will  be  very  much  affected  by 
the  new  electronic  technologies.  Indeed,  the 
computer  will  probably  force  a  radical  re:.p- 
pralsal  of  educational  content  as  well  as  edu- 
cational method.  Just  as  the  introduction  ol 
the  printed  book  did.  When  knowledge  could 
be  stored  in  books,  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  had  to  be  stored  in  the  human 
brain  (which  Is  to  say,  committed  to  mem- 
ory) was  vastly  reduced.  The  "anti-technol- 
ogists" of  antiquity  were  convinced  that  the 
book,  by  downgrading  memory,  could  pro- 
duce only  a  race  of  imbeciles.  "This  discovery 
of  yours,"  Socrates  told  the  inventor  of  the 
alphabet  in  the  Phaedrus.  "will  create  for- 
getfulness  In  the  learners'  souls,  because 
they  will  not  use  their  memories;  they  will 
trust  to  the  external  written  characters  and 
not  remember  of  themselves  .  .  .  They  will 
appear  to  be  omniscient  and  will  generally 
know  nothing." 

The  computer  will  enormously  increase  the 
amount  of  information  that  can  be  stored 
in  readily  accessible  form,  thereby  reducing 
once  again  the  amount  that  has  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  It  will  also  drastically  al- 
ter the  role  of  the  teacher.  But  It  will  not 
replace  him;  as  some  teaching-machine  ad- 
vocates put  it,  any  teacher  who  can  be  re- 
placed by  a  machine  deserves  to  be  Indeed, 
the  computer  will  have  considerably  le^a  ef- 
fect on  teachers  than  did  the  book,  which 
destroyed  the  teacher's  monopoly  on  knowl- 
edge, giving  students  the  power,  for  the  first 
time,  to  learn  In  private— and  to  learn  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  their  masters.  The 
teaching  technologies  under  development 
will  change  the  teacher's  role  and  function 
rather  than  diminish  his  Importance. 

Par  from  dehumanizing  the  learning  proc- 
ess. In  fact,  computers  and  other  electronic 
and  mechanical  aids  are  likely  to  incrpa<!e 
the  contact  between  students  and  teachers 
By  taking  over  much — perhaps  most — of  the 
rote  and  drill  that  now  occupy  teachers'  time, 
the  new  technological  devices  will  free  teach- 
ers to  do  the  kinds  of  things  only  human 
beings  can  do.  playing  the  role  of  catalyst  in 
group  discussions  and  spendiner  far  more 
time  working  with  students  Individually  or 
In  small  groups.  In  short,  the  teacher  will 
become  a  diagnostician,  tutor,  and  Socratlc 
leader  rather  than  a  drlllmaster — the  role  he 
or  she  is  usually  forced  to  play  today. 

THE    DECFNTRALIZATTON    OF    KNOWI.EDCE 

In  the  long  run.  moreover,  the  new  In- 
formation and  teaching  technologies  will 
greatly  accelerate  the  decentralization  of 
knowledge  and  of  education  that  began  with 
the  book.  Because  of  television  and  the  mass 
media,  not  to  mention  the  Incredible  pro- 
liferation of  education  and  training  courses 
conducted  by  business  firms  and  the  armed 
forces,  the  schools  are  already  beginning  to 
lose  their  copyright  on  the  word  education. 
We  are.  as  Cremin  demonstrated  In  The 
Genius  of  American  Education,  returning  to 
the  classic  Platonic  and  JelTersonian  concepts 
of  education  as  a  process  carried  on  by  the 
Citizen's  participation  In  the  life  of  his  com- 


munity. At  the  very  least,  the  schools  will 
have  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents learn  outside  school  as  well  as  ( and 
perhaps  as  much  as)  in  school.  Schools  will, 
in  consequence,  have  to  start  concentrating 
on  the  things  they  can  teach  best. 

New  pedagogies  and  new  technologies  will 
drastically  alter  the  internal  organization  of 
the  school  as  well  as  its  relation  to  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  Present  methods  of 
grouping  a  school  population  by  grade  and 
class,  and  present  methods  of  organization 
within  the  individual  classroom,  are  incom- 
patible with  any  real  emphasis  on  individual 
differences  in  learning.  In  the  short  run.  this 
incompatibility  may  tend  to  defeat  efforts 
to  Individualize  instruction.  But  in  the  long 
run.  the  methods  of  school  and  classroom 
organization  will  have  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  what  education  will  demand. 

In  the  end.  what  education  will  demand 
will  depend  on  what  Americans,  as  a  society, 
demand  of  it — which  is  to  say,  on  the  value 
we  place  on  knowledge  and  Its  development. 
The  i>ot«ntlal  seems  clear  enough.  FYom  the 
standpoint  of  what  pyeople  are  already  capa- 
ble of  learning,  we  are  all  "culturally  de- 
prived"— and  new  knowledge  about  learning 
and  new  teaching  technologies  will  expand 
our  capacity  to  learn  by  several  orders  of 
magnitude.  "Our  chief  want  in  life."  Emer- 
son wrote,  "is  someone  who  will  make  us  do 
what  we  can." 


AMBASSADOR  CLARK  TALKS  ON 
AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25.  1967,  the  Honorable  E(iward 
Clark.  American  Ambassador  to  Austra- 
lia, addressed  the  American  Australian 
Association  in  New  York,  on  "Investment 
in  Australia."  His  talk  •was  highly  in- 
formative about  that  great  land,  which 
Ambassador  Clark  describes: 

The  country  and  its  people  are  as  close  In 
every  way  to  being  like  my  Texas  and  my 
fellow  Texans  as  any  I  have  known  anywhere. 

I  was  sold  on  Australia  by  my  visit 
there  as  a  member  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary delegation  of  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  Ambassador  Clark  re- 
ports that  the  people  of  Australia — the 
"Aussies" — "are  predisposed  to  liking 
Americans  and  America,"  which  I  find  a 
ver>-  endearing  quality,  too. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador Clark's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Investment  in  Australia 

(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Edward  Clark, 

American  Ambassador  to  Australia) 

Not  so  long  ago  I  gave  a  speech  In  Sydney, 
Austraha.  which  I  called  "Falling  in  Love 
with  Australia."  I  did  this  because  I  wanted 
to  put  on  record  the  strong  affection  that  I 
have  developed  for  Australia  and  the 
Aussies — an  affection  that  developed  over 
eighteen  months  in  which  I  traveled  150.000 
miles  in  Australia  to  visit  every  state,  every 
state  capital,  every  major  city,  and  much  of 
the  "outback"  of  that  tremendous  island- 
continent.  I  might  add  that  my  affection  for 
Australia  and  its  people  Is  very  much  a  prag- 
matic one  based  on  two  simple  facts  of  life: 

1.  America  today  has  no  better  friend  or 
ally  anywhere  on  earth — the  Australians 
share  the  same  goals,  aspirations,  hopes  and 
interests  we  do,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
support  us  to  the  limit  in  protecting  our 
common  interests  and  achieving  our  common 
goals. 
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2  TTie  country  and  Us  pe<.>ple  are  as  close 
in  evcrv  w.iy  to  being  like  my  Texas  and  my 
feliow  Texans  as  any  I  bave  known  any- 
where. 

I  can't  think  of  any  bett«r  praise,  or  any 
be'-ter  re..ison  than  that  for  my  Australian 
love  affair. 

My  topic  today  Is  a  little  more  down  to 
earth — 'Investment  In  Australia  ""  I  don't 
suppose  anyone  can  accuse  me  of  being  a 
prof es;  lonal  diplomat.  Buc  I  have  le:irned 
many  things  since  becoming  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  Australia,  and  one  of 
the  most  Important  Is  that  one  of  the  basic 
underlying  cau-ses  for  the  close  ties  between 
our  two  countries.  Is  the  mutually  profitable 
development  of  Australia  by  American  c^ipi- 
tal  Given  this  Important  fact,  as  a  lawyer, 
a  banker,  and  a  businessman,  and  as  some- 
one who  knows  a  bit  about  the  study  of  busi- 
ness conditions  and  Investment  opportu- 
n;tie3.  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  bring  some- 
thing to  my  Job  in  Canberra  that  the  pro- 
fession.il  diplomat  could  not.  Considering  the 
enormous  Investment  opportunities  that 
exi.st  in  Australia  today,  this  has  been  a 
Ub-ir  of  love  frustrated  only  by  the  fact  that 
mv  of^lL•!.^^  pa-ition  prevents  me  from  Joining 
In  I  tcet  rid  of  some  of  this  fr'Jstratlon  by 
telling  my  friends  about  the  Investment 
opportunities  and  climate  In  Australia. 

Now  I  am  sometimes  accused  of  exaggera- 
tion In  my  speeches  It's  only  fair  that  I  warn 
yo  1  of  this  However,  today  I'm  talking  about 
m,»klng  money  which  is  a  subject  that  I 
alway.i  treat  with  utmost  sobriety  and  re- 
sp'Tt.  I  believe  in  inve.stment  capital,  and  1 
devoutly  believe  in  doing  well  by  It. 

The  .\u.strallan  Govenxment  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  overseas  Investment  In 
Its  r-ipldly  expanding  economy,  and  Is  quick 
to  point  out  the  opportunities  It  has  to  offer 
a  potential  foreign  Investor.  Among  these  are 
a  we,ilth  of  natural  resources,  no  capital  gains 
tAX.  a  sound  and  expanding  economy,  a 
double  taxation  agreement  with  the  United 
States  and  no  restrictions  an  overseas  remit- 
tances These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  more 
obvious  advantages,  let  me  mention  a  few 
others. 

First,  Australia's  record  of  respect  for  pri- 
vate property  Is  excellent,  as  you  might  ex- 
pec*  Property  Is  taken  only  for  the  usual 
purp>')se3  of  eminent  domain,  such  as  rond 
building,  and  to  reapportion  certain  agri- 
cultural holdings  In  favor  of  returning  war 
veterans. 

Secondly,  and  of  vital  Importance,  Is  that 
where  foreign  Investment  Is  permitted,  which 
Is  nearly  all  sectors,  the  Australian  laws  will 
be  equally  and  fairly  enforced  regardless  of 
ownership  The  foreign  Investor  gets  a  square 
deal  An  American  company  operating  In  Vic- 
toria, for  example.  Is  treated  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  company  owned  by  Vlctorlans. 
Th?re  Is  no  discrimination  of  any  sort 

However.  In  Jxist  a  few  Instances,  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  to  prohibit  non-Austra- 
tl.ins  from  purchasing  i  substantial  Interest 
In  given  enterprises  A  few  Australian  States 
h.ive  restricted  foreign  participation  In 
mining  operations,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  effectively  blocked  the  Introduction 
of  foreign  banking  Into  Australia  since  the 
1930'3.  Of  course,  there  are  some  laws  in  Aus- 
trali.i  that  businessmen  don't  like.  Just  as 
there  are  In  the  United  States  But  these  are 
laws  which  concern  all  businessmen  and  In- 
vestors, not  Just  Americans.  The  point  is  that 
the  American  Investor  can  still  compete  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  native  Australian. 
You  cant  ask  for  more  than  that. 

There  is  another  vital.  If  more  Intangible, 
aspect  to  the  Investment  picture.  This  Is  the 
general  cUm.ite  of  opinion  toward  foreign 
Investment  Although  not  altogether  uncriti- 
cal, this  opinion  Is  In  the  main  extremely 
favorable  There  Is  a  widespread  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  foreign  capital.  For  strategic 
as  well  as  economic  reasons,  Australians  want 
to  develop  their  vast  country  as  quickly  as 


possible  The  Commonwealth  and  the  sU 
state  governments  understand  that  It  Is  not 
possible  to  .'kbuse  or  discriminate  against  the 
overseas  Investors,  and  still  expect  a  steady 
capital  Inflow. 

To  be  sure,  the  Australian  Labor  Party, 
which  has  been  out  of  national  power  for  18 
years,  would  like  to  curtail  certain  oppor- 
tunities now  open  to  overseas  investors.  How- 
ever, It.  too,  cannot  afford  to  frighten  off  this 
source  of  development  capital  without  dire 
political  consequences  for  Itself.  In  actual 
fact,  the  state  governments  of  South  Austra- 
lia and  Tasmania,  both  Labor  Party  con- 
trolled, are  actively  competing  for  develop- 
ment capital  from  overseas. 

Onlr  recently,  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
new  Parliament.  Mr  Harold  Holt,  the  Aus- 
tralian Prime  Minister,  had  this  to  say  In 
answering  a  question  about  overseas  Invest- 
ment' 

".  .  there  Is  no  doubt  In  the  collective 
mind  of  the  Government  that  Australia  has 
benefited  very  greath  It  has  been  strength- 
ened and  made  the  mo.-e  secure— by  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  which  has  been  as- 
sisted on  a  limited  scale  .  by  capital,  tech- 
nique, know-how  and  executive  ability  which 
has  come  to  us  from  overseas  " 

\n  occasional  person  will  complain  about 
what  he  thlnk.i  Is  excei^slve  American  owner- 
ship or  control  of  .Australian  enterprises  In 
certain  field.-*  But  thl.s  tvpe  of  criticism  Is  by 
no  means  as  widespread  as  It  Is.  for  example. 
In  Canada.  Most  Australian  buslnes.^men  and 
economists  are  far  more  worried  about  the 
possibility  of  a  drop  In  .American  Investment 
than  about  the  alleged  dl.'sadvantages  of  such 
Investment  Leader's  of  the  Australian  b\irl- 
ness  community  fuUv  appreciate  that  Ameri- 
can Investment  usually  brings  with  It  the 
benefits  of  modern  technology,  research,  and 
management  techniques 

Another  Intangible  Is  that  most  Australians 
like  most  Americans  they  meet.  Australians 
are  predisposed  to  liking  .Americans  and 
America  Australian  egos  are.  I  am  happy  to 
report.  Just  as  big  as  American  (even  Texan i 
ones,  and  thus  there  Is  none  of  that  resent- 
ment that  comes  from  an  inferiority  complex. 
In  fact.  Australians  are  so  friendly  that 
they'll  even  admit  that,  given  a  "fair  go," 
Americans  are  Just  about  as  good  as  Aus- 
tralians' Now  this  Is  a  pretty  healthy  rela- 
tionship, and  certainly  one  that's  not  found 
In  many  places. 

A  factor  that  should  be  mentioned  and 
an  Important  one.  Is  simply  this.  .Australia 
mav  be  a  develop'n>?  rountrv.  but  It  Is  not 
an  under-develoncd  country  In  the  sense 
these  words  are  used  today  It  Is  not  a  coun- 
try where  most  of  the  people  live  In  the 
"outback"  raising  sheep,  cattle,  and  wheat, 
and  It  mcxst  cert.ilnly  Is  not  a  technologically 
backward  nation  It  Is  a  country  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  live  In  cities, 
have  a  standard  of  living  among  the  highest 
In  the  world,  and  have  an  advanced  tech- 
nology supporting  a  tremendous  variety  of 
both  basic  and  consumer-goods  Industries. 
It  Is  not  a  country  where  the  Investor  has 
to  supply  not  only  capital,  but  also  a  full 
rantte  of  management  and  technical  person- 
nel and  skins  To  the  contrary  .Australia's 
best  asset  Is  Its  hiehly  educated  energetic, 
open-minded,  and  technically  skilled  labor 
force.  In  other  words,  capital  Investment  In 
new  Industries  In  Atistralla  is  but  little  dif- 
ferent from  Investment  In  new  Industries  In 
this  country,  with  one  mn)or  exception— 
the  growth  potential  In  Australia  Is  often 
greater. 

The  va-st  majority  of  foreign  Investment 
In  .Australia  has  come,  and  continues  to 
come,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  American  Investment  really 
began  to  grow  In  the  late  1950's  and  Is  still 
growing.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  has  provided  two  billion  dol- 
lars for  roughly  35  percent  of  the  total  cap- 
ital inflow  Into  .Australia.  The  figure  for  fis- 


cal year  1965-66  Is  even  more  Impressive: 
The  United  States  provided  $338  million  or 
about  46  percent  of  the  total  capital  Inflow, 
Today  Australia  receives  more  American  cap- 
ital than  does  France  or  Germany. 

American  investment,  quite  naturally,  has 
tended  to  concentrate  on  the  growth  sectors 
of  the  economy:  heavy  machine  equipment, 
chemicals,  aluminum.  Iron  ore.  oil  refining 
and  petroleum  exploration,  pharmaceuticals, 
toiletries,  and  food  processing.  Over  300 
American  companies  have  established  manu- 
facturing subsidiaries  in  Australia,  among 
them  virtually  all  the  well-known  American 
Arms  a.ssoclated  with  the  sectors  of  manu- 
facturing that  I  Just  mentioned 

Also,  increasing  amounts  of  American 
money  and  skills  are  going  into  large  scale 
land  development  programs.  I  have  person- 
ally inspected  the  great  and  prospering  hold- 
ings of  Benno  Schmidt  ind  Art  Llnkletter  In 
■fcVestern  Australia,  and  the  farflung  King 
Ranch  properties  In  several  Australian  states. 
Many  of  these  enterprises  have  literally 
made  deserts  bloom,  at  considerable  profit  to 
themselves  and  to  Australia, 

One  important  fact  about  the  economy  Is 
that  recent  major  mineral  discoveries  and 
developments  assure  future  growth  and 
prosperity. 

Australia,  already  a  massive  exporter  of 
agricultural  products,  Is  beginning  to  profit 
from  huge,  long-term  sales  of  iron  ore  to 
Japan  and  other  Industrialized  countries. 
Australia  has  suffered  from  fluctuations  in 
world  food  and  commodity  prices  In  the  past, 
but  will  suffer  much  less  in  the  future.  Her 
mineral  wealth  and  her  new  Industries  have 
enabled  her  to  develop  a  more  balanced  ex- 
port economy,  the  benefits  of  which  are  Just 
beginning  to  be  felt.  Taken  together,  the 
long-term  prospects  for  meat,  wool,  wheat. 
and  iron  ore  sales  are  good  enough  by  them- 
selves to  Justify  considerable  optimism  for 
the  whole  economy.  Petroleum  exploration  on 
an  intensive  scale  has  only  Just  begun,  but 
already  many  millions  of  American  dollars 
have  been  Invested.  So  far  the  greatest  suc- 
cess has  been  In  natural  gas.  but  many 
American  oil  men  anticipate  significant  oU 
discoveries.  I  should  add,  though,  that  title 
to  all  petroleum  and  many  minerals  Is  re- 
tained by  the  relevant  state  or  territorial 
government. 

Therefore  an  exploration  company  negoti- 
ates a  royalty  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment before  beginning  operations.  This  may 
not  be  a  perfect  system  from  the  Investor's 
viewpoint,  but  it  still  allows  for  a  worth- 
while return  on  the  investment. 

So  far.  I  have  emphasized  the  positive  as- 
pects of  Investment  In  Australia  because, 
on  the  whole.  I  believe  the  long  range  pic- 
ture Is  a  pyositlve  one.  Do  not,  however,  mis- 
understand me  Australia  is  no  never-never 
land  In  which  a  high  and  steady  return  on 
the  Invested  dollar  accrues  automatically  As 
always,  the  successful  Investor  is  the  man 
who  has  studied  the  situation  closely 
Australia  provides  all  the  opportunities  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  including  the  op- 
portunity for  a  man  to  lose  his  shirt  utterly 
and  completely  The  prospective  investor 
should  have  adeqtiate  capital  and  he  should 
be  prepared  to  absorb  inltal  losses.  He  should 
not  expect  an  easy  'fust  buck."  Nevertheless, 
tremendous  opportunities  exist  for  those 
who  are  capable  of  making  use  of  them 

There  is  another  point  that  should  be 
made  clear  I  have  no  Intention  of  under- 
mining the  President's  progr.im  of  voluntary 
controls  o\er  the  outflow  of  capital.  What  I 
do  wish  to  encourage  Is  the  awareness  of 
unique  Australian  opportunities  within  the 
guidelines  the  President  has  established  for 
Investment  in  developed  economies.  What 
this  bolls  down  to  Is  a  question  of  the  rela- 
tive advantages  among  the  developed  econ- 
omies, whatever  the  total  amount  th.it  Is 
to  be  Invested  in  all  of  them  put  together. 
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It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  relative 
advantages  of  Australia  are  excellent.  Of 
course  you  don't  have  to  believe  me  ,  .  . 
but  that's  your  loss,  not  mine. 

I  have  one  final  word  Even  if  right  now 
you  are  not  Interested  in  Investing  In 
Australia,  don't  overlook  the  opportunities 
that  exist  for  direct  export  sales.  However, 
this  is  another  story,  and  one  that  will  have 
to  wait  for  another  occasion. 


N.ATION.-\L  .AS.'=:OCIATION  FOR  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT— RESO- 
LUTIONS 

NTr.  CL.\RK.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Community  Development  in 
Phoenix,  .Ariz.  The  National  Association 
for  Community  Development  is  a  profes- 
sional or!,'ar.ization  committed  to  human 
and  community  development  in  urban 
and  rural  America.  NACD  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Federal  Government's 
antipoverty  programs.  Among  its  mem- 
bers are  chairmen  and  executive  direc- 
tors of  mo.st  of  the  more  than  1,000 
community  action  agencies  throughout 
the  country. 

NACD's  annual  conference  in  Phoenix, 
which  was  attended  by  over  400  com- 
munity development  specialists  from 
across  tlie  country  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions,  many  of  which  relate  to  the 
war-on-poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  simi- 
mary  of  N.ACD's  28  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,  the   sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Summary    of    Resolitions    .Adopted    at   the 

Annual  Co.nferen'CE  and  Meeting  of  the 

National  -Assouiation  fcir  Community  De- 
velopment. .April  6,  19G7 

I .  the  war  on  poverty 

That  President  Johnson  be  strongly  en- 
couraged not  to  waver  or  retreat  in  his  com- 
mitment to  the  War  on  Poverty,  and 

That  the  N.ition  recommit  itself  to  the 
early  and  successful  implementation  of  this 
program.  ;ind 

That  the  National  .A.-isociation  for  Com- 
munity Development  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  act  on 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  only  aft«r  the  conclusion  of  the  Clark 
Senate  Subcommittee  Study,  and 

That  the  full  President's  Budget  request 
of  $2,06  billion  be  apiiroprlated  for  this  fis- 
cal year  with  additional  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated a";  they  become  available,  all  without 
earmarking  so  that  communities  may  have 
maximum  tlpxible  opportunity  to  use  their 
funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens. 

2      ALLOCATION    OF    RESOURCES 

That  the  Federal  Government  reassess  its 
current  fiscal  and  program  priorities  in  the 
area  of  Space.  Defense  and  the  War  in  order 
to  allocate  the  necci-sary  expenditures  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  effort  in  the  War  on 
Poverty  and  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources. 

3.    CONCRKSS     AND     THE     WAR     ON     POVERTY 

That  the  N.uional  .Association  for  Com- 
munity Development  enthusiastically  en- 
dorses the  Clark  Subcommittee  Study  and 
pledges  its  cooperation  to  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  War  on  Poverty  pointed  toward  Im- 
provements and  perfecting  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts in  tills  regard,  and 

That  we  respectfully  request  that  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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States  persona'ly  visit  and  review  the  War 
on  Poverty  program  in  his  Congressional  Dis- 
trict or  State,  so  that  he  or  she  may  be  per- 
sonally and  fully  Informed  on  what  is  hap- 
pening In  the  area  which  he  represents. 

4.    SOCIAL  ACCOtTNTlNG 

That  a  system  of  social  accounting  be  de- 
veloped to  determine  our  needs,  establish 
goals  and  measure  our  performance,  and 

That  a  system  of  national  social  accounts 
be  supplemented  by  a  system  of  local  iiidices 
to  provide  a  planning  capability  to  in;iprove 
the  effectiveness  of  the  local  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency,  and 

That  the  experience  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  community  action 
agencies  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  nation's 
poor  should  be  made  a  part  of  such  a  pro- 
gram of  accounting  and  planning. 

S,    WELFARE 

That  this  Conference  endorse  a  raising  of 
welfare  stipends  to  a  current  standard  of  liv- 
ing established  by  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ments based  on  the  Labor  Department's  Cost 
of  Living  Index, 

6.    DEDTTCTIONS     FROM      WELFARE     PAYMENTS     OF 
OTHER  INCOME 

That  the  National  Association  for  Conimu- 
nlty  Development  support  appropriate  leg- 
islation rescinding  current  regulations  and 
practices  such  as  CAP  Memo  i47  and  the 
adoption  of  appropriate  legislation,  regula- 
tions and  procedures  that  will  provide  for  a 
program  that  will  Insure  continued  adequate 
support  adjusted  to  the  Increased  income  of 
the  welfare  recipient  who  Is  In  training  and/ 
or  employed,  and 

That  similar  flexible  standards  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  determining  eligibility  for  pub- 
lic housing  programs. 

7.    FREEDOM  BtTDGET 

That  the  National  Association  for  Commu- 
nity Development  endorse  the  principle  that 
additional  revenues  resulting  from  Increased 
gross  national  product  shall  be  committed  to 
the  alleviation  of  poverty  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  communities. 

8.    LABOR   PROGRAM  FOR   NON-ENGLISH   SPEAKING 
PEOPLE 

That  the  NACD  Conference  In  Phoenix  go 
on  record  and  endorse  the  Institution  of 
such  programs  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  as  will  afford  non-English  speaking 
youths  and  adults  programs  that  ■will  have 
an  effect  on  their  ability  to  Improve  their 
facility  with  the  language,  and 

That  such  programs  shall  be  Initiated 
prior  to  any  attempt  to  give  such  individuals 
vocational   training  or   on-the-job   training, 

9.    NEW    CAREERS 

That  the  New  Careers  concept  shall  be 
made  a  mandated  part  of  the  personnel 
policies  of  our  nation's  federal,  state  and 
local  government,  and 

That  the  Civil  Service  Systems  of  the 
several  levels  of  government  be  amended  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  this  concept,  and 

That  there  should  be  wide  Implementation 
of  the  concept  at  all  levels  of  agencies  In  the 
health,  education  and  welfare,  agricultural 
extension,  housing  and  urban  renewal  and 
other  fields,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  orga- 
nized labor,  and 

That  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
take  the  Initiative  In  developing  and  imple- 
menting the  total  Implementation  of  this 
concept. 

10.    GUARANTEED    EMPLOYMENT 

That  the  90th  Congress  adopt  "standby 
employment"  as  a  logical  and  Just  extension 
of  the  "full  employment"  principle,  and  that 
the  government  arrange  through  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  the  states,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  bodies  for  useful 
paid  employment. 


11,    NEIGHBORHOOD    CENTERS 

That  the  National  Association  for  Com- 
munity Development  strongly  encourages 
our  governniental  and  private  agencies  to 
pursue  the  extension  and  the  use  of  the 
neighborhood  center  approach  in  a  flexible 
manner  so  that  the  citizens  and  their  com- 
munities may  be  able  to  determine  their  own 
needs  and  approaches,  and 

That  the  neighborhood  residents,  rather 
than  Federal  or  other  officials,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  planning,  development  and 
administration  of  neighborhood  centers. 

12.    CREDIT   UNIONS.   COOPERATIVES   AND 
ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMS 

That  NACD  hereby  endorse  the  Credit 
Union  and  Cooperatives  movement  and  en- 
dorse the  formation  of  additional  Credit 
Unions  and  Cooperatives  to  serve  the  needs 
of  all  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  commu- 
nities, and 

That  the  existing  programs  be  maintained 
and  strengthened  and  that  new  flexible  pro- 
grams be  developed  to  provide  fon  small  busi- 
ness opportunit'.es,  including  the  funding  of 
small  business  development  centers  and 
other  structures,  for  aiding  the  poor  to  de- 
velop and  operate  their  own  economic  in- 
stitutions, and 

That  N.ACD  meet  with  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  staff  to  secure  greater  coverage  of  and 
more  flexible  procedures  for  Federally  char- 
tered Credit  Unions. 

ir>.    A  WHITE   HOUSE   CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
MEXICAN  AMERICAN  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

That  NACD  endorse  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Mexican  American  in  the 
Southwest  to  take  place  ;n  Washington.  D.C, 
and  additional  conferences  on  a  slate-to- 
state  basis  in  the  Southwest  each  year,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  planning,  executing  and  im- 
plementing social  action  and  other  programs 
on  a  regional  basis  to  benefit  the  Mexican 
American. 

14,    MODEL   CITIES   PROGRAM 

That  the  National  Association  for  Com- 
munity Development  strongly  endorse  a  pro- 
gram approval  system  which  will  require 
truly  meaningful  resident  participation  pro- 
grams based  on  the  experience  of  similar 
citizens  participation  programs  over  recent 
years  and  further  extending  such  tech- 
niques, and 

That  NACD  strongly  endorse  the  approval 
of  such  programs  on  the  basis  of  their  com- 
mitment to  and  e.idence  of  truly  broad- 
guage  social  planning  concepts. 

IS.    FOOD   PROGRAMS 

That  we  urge  that  the  distribution  of  food 
and  food  stamp  programs  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
W'elfare  and  that  funds  be  made  available 
to  subsidize  distribution  of  svich  foods  either 
through  state  and  local  government  or 
through  other  private  or  public  agencies, 
and 

That  minimum  elipihility  standards  for 
such  progr.ams  be  Federal,  and  not  left  to 
state  or  local  governments. 

16.  RtTRAL  POVERTY 

That  in  view  of  the  present  and  growing 
crisis  in  rural  America  we  urge  that  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty  and  the  Committee  on  Rural  Poverty 
prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  eliminating 
rural  poverty  which  will  reflect  the  accrued 
experience  of  rural  Community  Action 
Agencies  and  other  agencies  and  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  action  at  an 
early  date,  and 

That  this  plan  designate  a  central  au- 
thority charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
Insuring  that  the  multiple  needs  of  the 
rural  poor  are  adequately  met.  and 

That  the  plan  make  an  adequate  provision 
for  meeting  all  of  the  needs  of  migrant  and 
other  se.asonal  farm  workers,  and 
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That  we  commend  recent  statements  by 
the  President  and  recent  actions  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
are  directed  toward  expanding  the  effective- 
ness of  the  War  on  Poverty  In  the  riiral  areas 
while  at  the  same  time  requesting  an  In- 
creased level  of  commitment  of  technical 
assistance  and  appropriations  to  the  43 '"o  of 
the  nation's  poor  who  live  tn  rural  areas. 

17.  RURAL  M.*NPOWER  PROCRAMS 

That  a  proper  share  of  manpower  pro- 
grama  be  reserved  and  made  available  for  use 
In  rural  .-irt'as,  and 

That  the  proper  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  develop  such  systems  as  will  Insure 
that  these  programs  are  operating,  and 

That  NACD  examine  and  comment  on  the 
Cooper  itive  Area  Manpower  Planning  Sys- 
tem ( CA.VIPS  I  program  as  it  affects  rural 
areas 

13    RtTLAL  HOUSIXG  FOR  THE  POOR 

That  ut  least  for  an  experimental,  demon- 
stration a:.d  perfection  of  system  period  the 
mandate  for  meeting  the  needs  In  housing 
of  the  rural  poor  shall  be  made  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Community  Action  Program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 

That  the  National  Association  for  Com- 
munity Development  together  with  other 
approp'late  professional  organizations  de- 
velop technical  assistance,  training  and  other 
support  programs  to  Community  Action 
Agencies  and  other  public  and  non-profit 
agencies  providing  rural  housing  for  the  poor 
under  accepted  standards  of  maximum  fea- 
sible participation. 

19.    LAND    RETIREMENT    FOR    THE    FCrrrRE 

That  the  government,  through  selective 
use  of  the  land  retirement  program  and 
other  land  purchases  coordinated  with  la- 
bor mobility  and  allowance  programs  and 
the  Economic  Development  and  Small  Busi- 
ness .Administration's  assistance  programs 
help  the  people  in  these  areas  who  wish  to 
start  anew  elsewhere  or  in  other  occupa- 
tions, and  'bank"  the  land  retired  from 
farming  for  the  future  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. 

20.    RETIREME^fT    OF    r.\RM    OPERATORS    AND 
WORKUIS 

That  farmers  and  farm  workers  over  fifty 
with  limited  resources  who  are  not  able  to 
produce  or  earn  enough  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  So<-|al  Security  "poverty"  stand- 
ard should  be  recognized  as  "occupatlonally 
disabled."  and  offered  the  option  of  retire- 
ment Hist  as  we  presently  retire  physically 
disabled  w'Tkers  who  can  no  longer  earn 
for  themselves. 

21.     DISCRIMINATION     IN     RUKAI,    PROCRAMS 

That  this  Conference  urge  the  President, 
the  90th  Congress  and  all  agency  adminis- 
trators to  proceed  Immedlate'.v  with  correc- 
tive action.  Including  new  or  amended  leg- 
islation where  necessary  Simultaneously,  we 
encourage  the  local  Community  Action 
Agencies  to  constructively  address  them- 
selves to  these  problems,  and 

As  the  problems  of  discrimination  contrib- 
ute to  rural  poverty,  that  Federal  loans, 
grants,  subsidiaries  and  supports  be  with- 
held from  growers  and  processers  who  deny 
to  tenants,  sharecroppers,  piece  workers  and 
contract  workers  free  access  to  open  mar- 
kets In  food,  seed,  feitlUzers,  or  other  neces- 
sities of  rurul  life  because  of  race,  creed  or 
national  origin;  and 

That  federal  funds  be  withheld  from  farm- 
ers who,  by  harassment  or  exercising  eco- 
nomic controls,  prevent  their  tenants,  share- 
croppers, piece  workers  and  contract  work- 
ers from  participating  In  clvU  rights  activi- 
ties, government  self-help,  opportunity  pro- 
grams, or  union  organizing;  and 

That  this  conference  Instruct  the  NACD 
staff  and  officers  to  cooperate  with  other 
organizations  and  agencies  In  carrying  out 
the  Intent  of  this  resolution. 


22.     SALART     CEttJNC     UNDER     ECONOMIC     OPPOR- 
TtJNrrT     ACT 

That  In  order  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
higher  quality  of  Community  Action  Agency 
personnel,  that  the  National  Association  for 
Community  Development  aggressively  work 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
others  to  remove  the  current  salary  limita- 
tions. 

23.     NACD     TRAINING     PROGRAM 

That  NACD  urges  the  affiliation  of  all  com- 
munity development  training  organly-ations 
and  profHsses  a  public  Information  program 
to  achieve  that  affiliation,  and  furthermore 
that  NACD  should  plan  a  conference  on 
training  in  the  future  year. 

24.     TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

That  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
reexamine  Its  past  and  current  policy  in  re- 
gard to  all  types  of  technical  assistance  and 
develop  more  sophisticated  and  adequate 
systems,  and 

That  all  federal,  state,  and  private  agen- 
cies operating  in  the  community  develop- 
ment field  take  proper  cognizance  of  the 
needs  and  the  problems  Inherent  In  this  field. 

25.     NON-FXDERAL     SHARE 

That  the  National  Association  for  Com- 
munity Development  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  repeal  fixed  legisla- 
tion designating  the  percentage  of  non-fed- 
eral share  contributions  for  anti-poverty 
programs,  and 

That  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  other  federal  agencies  adopt  flexible  cri- 
teria for  requiring  non-federal  share  con- 
tributions, and 

That  cumulative  non-federal  share  monies 
be  Interchangeable  among  any  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agency  or  program. 

26       COORDINATION   OF    PROGRAMS   THROUGH    THE 
PREFERENCE     CLAUSES 

That  the  Federal  Government  take  proper 
steps  to  fulfill  these  requirements,  and 

That  the  principle  of  the  preference  provi- 
sion for  anti-poverty  programs  through 
Community  Action  Agencies  be  made  univer- 
sal throughout  all  Federal  Government 
agencies  and  programs,  and 

That  a  definite  appeal  procedure  be  estab- 
lished In  this  area. 

27.    MAXIMUM    FEASIBLE    PARTICIPATION 

That  this  Conference  urge  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  continue  to  vigor- 
ously support  community  groups  and  com- 
munity organization  efforts  which  enable  the 
poor  to  have  a  greater  Impact  on  the  con- 
ditions affecting  their  lives,  and 

That  the  same  principle  of  maximum  feasi- 
ble participation  be  extended  to  all  federal, 
state  and  local  programs. 

28.    POSITION    ON    PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT 

That  the  truly  representative  Community 
Action  Agency  institution  should  have  a  role 
In  the  development  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  and  other  agencies'  proposed 
laws  and  regrulatlons,  and 

That  the  National  Association  for  Com- 
munity Development  as  a  professional  or- 
ganization establish  a  dynamic  program  for 
voicing  the  collective  views  of  Community 
Action  Agencies,  and 

That  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
be  encouraged  to  employ  personnel  who  have 
had  experience  in  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies and  other  community  development  pro- 
grams and  to  accomplish  this  end  that  Fed- 
eral Civil  Serv.ce  rules  should  be  rela.xed. 


LET  US  TAKE  A  STAND 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  must 
rise  to  expre.s.s  my  indicnation  at  the  acts 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  recent 
days  It  seems  President  Nasser  Is  like  a 
little  boy  playing  with  a  pistol  with  a 


hair  trigger.  Thrusting  aside  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force,  he  shoves  a 
match  into  the  powder  magazine  that  is 
the  Middle  East. 

Has  this  gentleman  no  regard  for  the 
United  Nations'.^  Has  he  no  regard  for 
the  peace  of  tWs  area  and  of  our  world? 
Does  he  think  so  little  of  the  welfare  of 
his  own  people?  Does  he  realize  what  he 
is  tampering  witli? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  this 
gentleman  has  contempt  for  interna- 
tional agreements.  He  has  taken  our  sur- 
plus food,  then  told  us  to  literally  jump 
in  the  lake.  He  has  mortsaged  the  only 
significant  cash  crop  of  his  land,  long- 
stapled  cotton,  to  the  Soviet  bloc  for 
these  weapons  he  now  threatens  to  use 
with  such  reckless  abandon. 

It  was  this  person,  if  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  will  remember,  who  first  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  Union  into  the  Middle 
East  with  a  major  arms  bargain.  The 
moment  he  was  anned  tiioroughly,  he 
was  ready  for  aggression. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  this  fellow — 
this  papier-mache  "Napoleon  of  the 
Nile."  With  his  people  starving  and  his 
food-.«urplus  margin  virtually  nonexist- 
ent, he  prepares  to  make  war  upon  an- 
other people. 

With  the  aid  of  Soviet  Russia  he  has 
transformed  the  Middle  East  into  an 
armed  camp,  bristling  with  modern 
weapons  to  further  aggravate  age-old 
hostilities.  He  has  wau'ed  auaressive  war 
in  the  Yemen,  bombing  civilians  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Luftwaffe,  even 
going  Hitler  one  better  by  use  of  poison 
gas. 

Fomenter  of  hatred,  revolution,  and 
destruction  in  ever>'  country  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  he  .seeks  at  all  costs  to  impose 
his  will  upon  the  unhappy  people  of  this 
region,  who  certainly  need  to  learn  the 
ways  of  peace  far  more  than  they  need 
the  agony  of  war. 

Examine  the  list  of  revolutions  and 
wars  he  has  fomented,  and  one  can 
easily  see  that  this  one  person.  Gamal 
Abel  Nasser,  is  at  the  bottom  of  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  troubles  afflicting  this 
sore  spot  of  our  world. 

As  to  relations  with  the  United  States, 
his  actions  are  almost  beyond  belief.  He 
has  insulted  our  diplomats,  stood  by 
while  government-incited  mobs  burned 
our  property  and  flag,  daring  us  to  do 
something  about  it. 

How  many  Members  of  this  body  can 
ever  forget  the  sight  of  an  Egyptian  mob 
burning  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria''  It  is  one  thing 
to  see  this  done  here  in  America.  That  is 
bad  enough.  It  is  yet  another  to  see  a 
foreign  mob  dragging  Old  Glory  in  the 
dust  of  a  Cairo  street. 

President  Nasser  has  Insulted  several 
Presidents  of  these  United  States.  His 
planes  have  shot  down  an  unarmed 
American  commercial  plane  canning 
businessmen  on  a  legitimate  mission.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  this  fellow  traveler  has 
demanded — I  say  demanded — our  sur- 
plus food,  has  not  made  a  move  to  repay 
us,  and  figuratively  spits  in  our  face 
when  he  has  the  chance. 

Now  this  gentleman,  if  you  please, 
seeks  once  more  to  force  his  totalitarian 
views  upon  his  neighbors. 
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Are  there  not  some  of  us  here  who 
remember  the  death  camps?  Here  are 
the  Jews  of  Israel  who  possess  8,000 
square  miles  of  desert.  They  have  done 
more  with  it  in  19  short  years  than  some 
of  their  enemies  have  in  ages.  These  be- 
draggled survivors  of  Belsen  and  Ausch- 
witz came  to  this  land,  fought  ofif  the 
armies  of  the  Arab  States  and  created  a 
truly  free  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of 
hostile  neighbors.  Of  course  a  dictator- 
ship must  seek  to  destroy  them,  for  the 
poor  fellahin  can  look  across  the  fron- 
tier in  some  places  and  see  people  who 
arrived  without  shirts  on  their  backs  liv- 
ing better  after  a  few  short  years  than 
exploited  Arabs  who  were  there  before- 
hand. 

I  ask  any  humane  and  fairminded  man 
here — have  the  Jews  not  paid  out  enough 
in  the  blood  and  agony  of  their  people? 
Have  there  not  been  enough  Anne 
Franks — enough  Drey  fuses?  Shall  these 
poor  people  be  hounded  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth  and  be  made  to  bleed  again? 
Was  not  Hitler  enough?  Did  this  not 
culminate  2.000  years  of  persecution? 

And  what  is  Israel?  Let  us  compare  it 
with  Egypt.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man 
here  who  could,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  call  Egypt  any  type  of  free 
countrj'.  It  is  a  pure  totalitarian  state 
that  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  any 
free  man. 

Has  Israel  burned  our  flag?  Has  Israel 
taken  our  largesse  and  spat  in  our  face? 
Has  Israel  deliberately  sought  to  play 
deadman's  roulette  with  the  peace  of 
the  world?  Mr.  Na.sser  has. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  you  that 
this  gentleman  is  too  dangerous  a  person 
to  trust  with  the  peace  of  our  world.  He 
must  be  told,  and  told  swiftly,  that  this 
Nation  will  not  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
the  Middle  East  go  up  in  flames,  and 
perhaps  the  rest  of  the  world  with  it. 

This  country  has  given  a  guarantee  to 
protect  the  Israeli  border  against  aggres- 
sion. This  is  the  international  promise 
of  our  Nation.  President  Johnson  re- 
affirmed it  yesterday,  and  I  hope  the 
United  Arab  Republic  heard  him  clearly. 

I  further  believe  we  should  seek  to  re- 
establish the  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces 
In  the  Gaza  strip  from  which  they  were 
so  precipitately  withdrawn  by  U  Thant. 

I  further  question  the  action  of  Mr. 
Thant  in  withdrawing  them. 

Right  now  we  are  honoring  our  agree- 
ments all  over  the  world.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  honor  this  one  now, 
and  I  call  upon  the  Government  of  this 
Nation  to  do  so  forthwith,  and  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

One  final  word.  Mr.  President.  Our 
Western  World  has  been  undergoing 
some  fascinating  and  long  overdue  reex- 
amination in  recent  years.  As  I  recollect, 
this  all  began  with  Vatican  II,  when  the 
Church  led  the  way  to  new  ways  of  think- 
ing of  other  people. 

There  are  such  things  in  the  world  as 
brotherhood  and  compassion.  Let  us  re- 
member that  word — "compassion."  Here 
are  the  remnants  of  a  Biblical  people, 
struggling  to  maintain  their  sweat- 
stained,  blood-soaked  piece  of  desert. 
They  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
those  sworn  to  have  their  very  lives.  They 
have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  liberty  and 


Western  culture.  Now  their  backs  are  to 
the  wall  as  the  slavering  wolves  of  a 
IX)wer-hungry  dictator  and  his  ilk  sur- 
round them.  Although  able  and  willing  to 
fight,  they  look  to  us  for  a  word  of  sup- 
port. Shall  we  turn  our  backs  to  tliem? 
Is  a  barrel  of  Arab  oil  worth  more  than 
an  Israeli  life?  Shall  we  stand  by  to  our 
eternal  shame  and  watch  others  finish 
what  Hitler  started?  There  are  those  who 
would  rejoice.  Can  one  not  hear  Heinrich 
Himmler  and  Adolf  Eichmann  chuckle  as 
their  job  is  finished  for  them? 

But  let  us  remember  in  addition  to  his- 
tory, ideology  and  geopolitics  that  lovely 
word;  compassion.  It  has  a  melodic 
sound.  It  is  a  gentle  word.  There  are  no 
edges  to  it.  But  what  a  world  of  meaning 
it  contains.  Has  not  each  of  us  here  in 
this  Chamber  had  at  least  one  single  mo- 
ment when  we  yearned  for  an  act  of  com- 
passion? Has  a  hand  not  reached  out  to 
us  from  somewhere?  Can  '  ly  of  us  ever 
forget  that  act?  That  hand?  That  sub- 
lime gesture  of  compassion  from  one  hu- 
man being  to  another  in  need? 

Mr.  Nasser  does  not  understand  this. 
How  much  mercy  will  the  women  and 
children  and  old  people  of  Israel  receive 
at  the  hands  of  Arab  soldiers  and  the 
tender  souls  of  Shukairy's  terrorists  who 
follow  in  their  wake? 

Would  not  the  stain  of  such  an  act 
burn  into  our  consciences,  haunting  each 
of  us  who  allowed  it  to  the  edges  of  our 
graves  and  beyond? 

Shall  there  be  no  peace  for  these 
people?  If  there  is  nothing  else,  then  at 
least  let  there  be  compassion. 


COMPUTERS  FOR  EDUCATORS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  1967,  issue  of  Oregon  Education, 
the  ofHcial  publication  of  the  Oregon 
Education  Association,  there  appeared  a 
most  illuminating  discussion  under  the 
bylines  of  Mr.  Peter  Wolmut  and  Mr. 
James  Gunderson  of  the  Multnomah 
County  Intermediate  Education  District, 
entitled  "New  Application  of  Computers : 
Data  Processing  for  Educators." 

This  article,  in  my  judgment,  merits 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Application  of  Computers:  Data  Proc- 
essing FOR   Educators 
(By  Peter  Wolmut   and   James   Gunderson, 
Multnomah   County   lED) 

At  the  start  of  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century,  some  3600  computers  were 
Installed  and  operating  In  the  United  States. 
Five  years  later  the  computer  population 
rose  to  22,500.  By  1970,  the  number  of  "me- 
chanical brains"  will  top  50,000! 

The  machine  that  was  brand  new  In  1960  Is 
being  superseded  by  time-sharing  approaches 
which  can  do  several  Jobs  concurrently  and 
win  no  doubt  be  replaced  by  more  complex 
machinery  within  a  few  short  years. 

There  is  no  need  to  document  the  fact  that 
computers  have  assumed  an  important  posi- 
tion In  every  facet  of  dally  life.  Besides  the 
obvious  bills  one  receives  every  month,  there 
Is  not  one  field  of  human  endeavor  where 
research  Is  not  being  done  into  methods  of 
replacing  slow  human  decision  with  quick 
decision  through  the  use  of  the  computer. 


computer    thought    is    HUMAN    THOUGHT 

'What  is  most  important  to  remember 
about  computers  is  that  they  are  high  speed 
"clerks"  which  only  can  make  decisions  at  a 
rate  fantastically  faster  than  that  of  hu- 
mans. If  the  "clerk"  is  not  told  precisely  what 
decisions  to  make  upon  precisely  what  data. 
it  win  either  be  unable  to  process  or  will 
process  incorrectly.  Thus.  It  is  limited  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  who  tells  It  what  to 
do  (writes  the  program). 

Consider  computer  speed. 

The  Multnomah  County  lED  computer 
with  which  we  work  has  available  to  It  a 
program  for  demonstration  purposes  which 
starts  with  the  number  2  and  doubles  it, 
printing  the  result  line  after  line  until  It 
reaches  2'-'.  It  does  this  Job  in  43  seconds! 
A  human  being  adding  a  pair  of  digits  and 
writing  the  result  down  at  a  rate  of  1  per 
second  would  have  to  provide  an  eighteen- 
hour  effort  to  do  the  same  Job. 

It  is  easy  for  the  newspaper  press  to  pro- 
vide its  readers  with  hilarious  anecdotes 
about  the  computer  that  credited  the  ac- 
count of  an  $80-per  week  clerk  with  $8,000,- 
000  or  the  computer  that  gave  a  student  an 
F  in  recess,  (Note  that  newspapers  never 
mention  the  fact  that  It  was  a  computer 
that  set  the  linotype  in  the  sentence.  "Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  today  that  blrkrhe  fhryek 
keyst  .  .  ."I  One  must  be  continually  aware 
th.?t  these  errors  and  the  programs  that  are 
written  to  make  the  computers  do  their 
speed-of-light  Jobs  are  human  ones.  One 
cannot  receive  full  benefit  from  these  ma- 
chines until  the  human  errors  are  totally 
eradicated. 

finance    VERStJS    EDUCATION 

The  majority  of  computers  Installed  In 
school  districts  were  originally  designed  as 
aids  to  speeding  up  the  vast  financial  sys- 
tems of  public  schools.  In  looking  towards  ad- 
ditional applications,  computer  manufac- 
turers have  emphasized  the  transference  of 
computer  speed  to  the  educational  Jobs  of 
student  scheduling,  grade  reporting,  attend- 
ance and  testing.  In  their  glossaries,  they 
have  lumped  these  Jobs  under  the  term  "stu- 
dent  accounting." 

Underlying  this  choice  of  words  Is  the  nub 
of  the  greatest  problem  facing  data  process- 
ing in  education,  for  "student  accounting" 
Is  a  transferal  of  established  computer  pro- 
cedures in  the  financial  field  of  education. 
And  so  far.  this  transferal  has  been  found 
to  have  shortcomings  which.  If  not  overcome 
by  educators,  creates  such  antagonism  to- 
■ward  the  computer  that  Its  future  potential 
approaches  nil ! 

SHORTCOMINGS 

Two  examples  of  these  shortcomings 
should  suffice.  The  first  concerns  the  GIGO 
syndrome  (Garbage  In:  garbage  outi  found 
throughout  data  processing.  In  short.  GIGO 
means  that  If  John  Jones'  name  enters  the 
computer  misspelled  as  John  Josne.  then 
every  list  or  punched  card  produced  by  the 
computer  Involving  this  name  will  contain 
John  Jo^ne.  In  processing  test  answer  sheets 
for  the  METRO  testing  program*,  the  use  of 
the  optical  scanner  has  spotlighted  this  type 
of  problem  to  a  great  extent. 

OPXTCAL   SCANNERS 

The  development  of  these  scanners  by  IBM, 
Optical  Scanning  Corp.,  and  Measurement 
Research  Center  has  put  into  the  hands  of 
educ;»tors  a  very  valu.ible  tool — the  abfaty 
to  have  student  test  responses  punched  into 
cards  in  order  that  subsequent  item  analysis 
can  be  performed  through  the  use  cf  a  com- 
puter. At  the  same  time,  these  scanners,  in 
order  to  operate  properly,  demand  that  the 
answer  sheets  be  undamaged,  cleanly  marked 
and  free  from  extraneous  matter. 


•The  Portland  metrop>olltan    area   testing 
program. 
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The  optically  scanned  answer  sheet  has 
two  basic  sections,  one  Jor  student  responses, 
another  for  machine  control  Tfce  Litter  may 
be  lines  which  signal  to  the  machine  the  lo- 
crttion  of  the  responses  and  where  the  answer 
sheet  begins  and  ends.  If  the  student  hap- 
pens to  murk  In  the  control  area,  perhaps 
doodling  during  the  few  minutes  left  after 
he  has  completed  the  test,  he  is  actually 
creating  a  direction  to  the  scanner  Such 
doodling  is  at  least  going  to  confuse  the  ma- 
chine or  worse  give  him  an  undetected  false 
score.  In  a  business  application  such  an  In- 
ventory marking,  an  employee  also  might 
mark  the  control  area.  If  his  doing  so  means 
the  Inventory  cannot  be  taken  properly,  he 
will  be  relieved  of  his  Job  But  we  can't  Are 
students! 

A  second  example  of  the  shortcomings  of 
•"student  uccountlng"  ts  the  buUd'.ng  of  stu- 
dent record:^ 

In  business,  an  employee's  whereabouts 
oiin  be  accounted  for  at  all  times,  since  he 
serves  the  company  at  the  company's  direc- 
tion But  a  student  can  and  does  move  from 
room  to  room  and  or  school  to  school.  And 
more  important,  the  summer  months  pro- 
vide a  discontinuity  In  record  keeping  which 
the  public  school  cannot  control  Proposed 
solutions  such  as  requiring  parents  con- 
tinually to  Inform  the  school  district  as  to 
where  the  child  Is  located  or  having  all  chil- 
dren receive  a  social  security  number  upon 
entering  school,  smack  of  totalitarian  tactics 
to  too  many  people  However,  unless  a  100 
percent  controlled  system  can  be  instituted, 
resultant  data  processing  Is  both  InefTectlve 
.xnd  Inefficient — Ineffective  In  that  records 
are  available  only  for  some  students,  and  In- 
efficient In  th.1t  Instruction  to  the  computer 
to  cover  all  situations  that  may  arise  become 
more  complex  and  thus  more  subject  to  hu- 
man error 

RECfUWEMeNTS     FOR     EDUCATORS 

There  are  questions,  then,  that  are  posed 
to  the  te.\cher.  the  administrator  and  the 
educational  data  processor.  The  teacher  must 
decide  how  much  time  and  discipline  he  is 
willing  to  Invest  In  nonprofessional  duties, 
such  as  preparing  data  for  entry  Into  a  com- 
puter. In  order  that  he  may  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  later  having  accurately  analyzed 
data  available  to  him  to  help  him  make 
effective  decisions  In  the  classroom  The  ad- 
ministrator must  decide  how  mui'h  money  he 
can  Invest  In  equipment  and  the  personnel 
to  operate  It.  as  well  as  assessing  how  much 
cooperation  he  can  obtain  from  his  public 
towards  efSclent  control  of  his  students'  rec- 
ords. The  data  processor  must  continually 
research  the  entire  field  looking  for  those 
method.s  and  technlqvies  which  will  ease 
clerical  requirements  in  the  schools  and  pro- 
vide  quicker   analysis   of  available  data 

The  potential  power  of  data  processing  as 
an  aid  to  students  is  Just  barely  tapped 
Such  concepts  as  providing  natural  language 
communication  between  teachers  or  students 
and  machines  will  be  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  fact  that  total  human 
knowledge  Is  doubling  everv  five  years  The 
immediate  problem  Is  to  find  solutions  to 
"student  accounting."  efforts  toward  which 
are  being  initiated  With  such  solutions,  edu- 
cators will  accept  data  processing,  and  Its 
potential  will  better  the  education  we  can 
provide  for  children 

ABOUT    MtatTO 

The  authors  are  associated  with  the  Mult- 
nomah Coimty  Intermediate  Education  Dis- 
trict, for  six  years  the  fiscal  agent  for  the 
Metro  testing  program  Metro  provides 
test  scoring  services  for  100,000  students  In 
school  districts  In  Clackamas,  Multnomah 
and  Washington  counties  This  year,  the  lED 
also  established  a  data  processing  center  to 
translate  from  raw  score  to  standard  score 
for  these  students,  plus  grade  reporting,  class 
scheduling  and  other  educational  applica- 
tions ln\olvlng  17,000  students  in  the  metro- 
politan area. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  TREAS- 
URY SURREY  SPEAKS  ON  PRI- 
VATE   PENSIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Stanley  Surrey  spoke  before 
the  American  Pension  Conference.  His 
rcmarlcs  on  the  problems  wiilch  we  are 
presently  facing  in  the  area  of  regulat- 
ing private  pensions  systems  are  both 
thoughtful  and  Incisive. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  has  be- 
fore it  various  bills  Including  my  own,  S. 
1024.  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act,  Mr.  Surrey's 
remarks  indicate  that  tlie  administra- 
tion may  well  be  on  the  way  toward 
giving  the  country  the  benefit  of  its  gen- 
eral recommendations  in  this  ver>'  com- 
plex field.  Wlien  hearings  are  held  on  the 
sub.iect,  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  the 
administration's  proposals  to  be  before 
the  Congress  at  the  same  time. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Surrey's  speech  of  May  12, 
1967,  dealing  with  this  vital  problem,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Remarks    by    the    Honorable    Stanley    S. 

SiTSRET.      Assistant     Secretary     of     the 

Tre.asitry.  Before  the  American  Pension 

Conference.  New  York,  N.Y  ,  May  11.  1967 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  to  discuss  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  employee  benefits 
While  there  are  many  Interesting  facets  of 
this  area.  I  would  like  particularly  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  issues  concerning  the  pri- 
vate pension  system  which  were  raised  by  the 
1965  Report  of  the  President  s  Committee  on 
Corporate  Pension  Funds 

As  you  know,  this  Report  looks  at  the  pri- 
vate retirement  system  from  many  aspects 
to  see  how  it  Is  fulfilling  its  expectations 
and  responsibilities.  While  the  Report  con- 
cludes generally  that  the  private  retirement 
system  is  serving  an  important  function  in 
the  over-all  retirement  program  of  this 
country,  it  does  point  up  several  areas  where 
Improvement  seems  necessary  If  the  system 
Is  to  continue  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

Although  the  Report  had  been  carefully 
considered  within  the  Government  for  about 
three  years,  the  Administration  realized  that 
the  complexity  and  importance  of  the  Issues 
Involved  warranted  close  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  Report  by  the  business  com- 
mufilty,  labor  organizations,  and  others  be- 
fore affirmative  action  was  taken  in  the  na- 
ture of  leg^lslatlve  proposals.  Thxis,  the  Re- 
port was  released  In  January  1965,  not  as  a 
catalog  of  proposed  legislation  but  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  Initiating  public  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  with  which  It  dealt  The 
Report  has  succeeded  In  Its  objective  of 
stimulating  considerable  public  Interest  and 
discussion.  Many  companies,  organizations, 
and  Individuals  have  submitted  critiques  to 
the  Government.  While  the  connments  from 
the  business  community  have  contained 
some  interesting  and  provocative  thoughts, 
many  of  us  in  Government  were  somewhat 
disappointed  that  most  of  the  comments 
were  negative  in  tone  and  merely  Indicated 
general  opposition  to  any  change.  There 
have  been  few  positive  suggestions  for  Im- 
provements In  the  existing  statutes  or  regu- 
lations. I  recognise  that  this  was  only  a 
temporary  and  Initial  respranse.  and  that 
more  constructive  views  are  gradually  being 
formulated  and  advanced. 

Before  discussing  what  has  been  going  on 
wltliln  the  Government,  let  me  briefly  set 
forth  some  over-all  views  on  the  matter  of 
pension    plan    reform.    WhUe    I,    of    course, 


cannot  speak  for  them,  I  believe  that  they 
also  represent  the  views  of  other  Government 
officials  Involved 

We  believe  that  the  private  retirement 
system  Is  fulfilling  a  major  role  In  our 
economy  as  a  vital  supplement  to  the  basic 
social  security  system. 

We  recognize  that  flexibility  In  the  private 
system  is  desirable  so  that  It  may  serve  the 
particular  needs  of  Individual  companies 
and  their  employees.  However,  we  think  there 
are  areas  where  the  system  Is  f.ilUng  to  come 
up  to  the  standards  nccefs^iry  for  it  to  meet 
Its  basic  objectives.  These  are  areas  where  Im- 
provements appear  appropriate  and  needed. 
We  are  anxious  that  the  improvements  be 
made  in  a  way  which  will  not  needlessly  dis- 
rupt existing  and  future  plans. 

At  the  present  time,  the  situation  within 
the  Government  Is  as  follows: 

The  Inter-Agency  Staff  Committee  was  re- 
activated almost  a  year  ago.  Its  main  activity 
has  been  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  with 
knowledge.able  groups  to  discuss  certain  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee Report.  The  discussions  centered  on 
the  recommendations  relating  to:  (1)  vest- 
ing. (2)  funding  and  reinsurance,  (3)  broad- 
ening of  employee  coverage,  (4)  fiduciary 
resixjnslbUlty,  and  (5)  additional  disclosure. 
These  were  the  particular  areas  In  which  It 
was  thought  that  the  issues  had  been  re- 
fined to  the  point  where  detailed  dlscu.sslons 
would  be  helpful.  The  discussions  did  not 
deal  with  broad  philosophical  points  but 
rather  with  the  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  Into  account  in  developing  concrete 
proposals. 

The  groups  with  whom  meetings  were  held 
Included  employers,  unions,  representatives 
of  Jointly  trusteed  multi-employer  plans,  ac- 
tuaries, accountants,  banks,  and  Insurance 
sjjec  la  lists. 

We  on  the  Government  side  found  these 
meetings  extremely  helpful.  For  example, 
many  comments  made  at  these  meetings 
were  reflected  In  the  eventual  proposals  on 
fiduciary  responsibility  and  disclosure  which 
were  submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress 
In  his  Consumer  Message  In  February  of  this 
year. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  these  meetings, 
we  have  dropped  from  our  current  agenda  one 
of  the  earlier  recommendations — that  is.  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  option  to  limit 
plan  coverage  to  the  salaried  and  clerical 
group  We  found  that  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee's rather  broad  recommendation  for  man- 
datory coverage  of  all  employees  did  not  take 
adequate  account  of  the  wide  variety  of 
situations  where  such  a  requirement  may  not 
be  realistic — as.  for  example,  where  a  partic- 
ular group  of  employees  Indicate  a  preference 
for  a  different  type  of  retirement  plan  or  per- 
h.ips,  for  a  cash  wage  Increase  or  another  type 
of  fringe  benefit.  For  this  reason.  It  was  de- 
cided that  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  recommendation  at  this  time. 

These  meetings,  as  well  as  the  stair  work 
following  them,  have  also  brought  us  con- 
siderably further  along  in  our  thinking  with 
regard  to  minimum  vesting  and  funding  re- 
quirements, and  on  the  question  of  whether 
a  partlcal  reinsurance  proposal  can  be  de- 
veloped In  fact,  fairly  specific  staff  pro- 
posals for  legislation  on  these  jxjlnts  have 
now  been  developed  I  think  It  would  ma- 
terially advance  the  discussion  In  this  area 
If  the  broad  aspects  of  these  proposals  were 
made  available  to  you — for  your  considera- 
tion and  constriictlve  criticism. 

As  you  will  note,  the  staff  proposals  differ 
In  some  Important  respects  from  tho.se  set 
forth  In  the  Cabinet  Committee  Report  This 
Is  the  result  of  a  careful  re-evaluatlon  of  each 
of  the  original  proposals  in  light  of  the  com- 
ments and  criticisms  whicti  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  new  proposals  contain  definite 
structural  Improvements — and  as  a  conse- 
quence represent  an  example  of  the  mutual 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  an  open  exchange 
of  ideas  between  Government  and  the  prl- 
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vate  sector.  For  example,  these  new  proposals 
have  been  carefully  developed  i^-lth  the  aim  of 
making  certain  that  they  would  not  Involve 
Go\eriinient  Interference  with  Individual 
plan  decisions  on  the  investment  of  pension 
funds  or  the  selection  of  specific  actuarial 
methods  and  asfiumptlons. 

I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  evaluate  the 
proposals  In  a  constructive  manner  and  with- 
in the  context  of  the  objectives  of  the  private 
retiiement  system — that  is,  from  the  stand- 
point not  only  of  individual  employers  and 
employees  but  also  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  building- 
blocks  m  these  pre  po.sals 

First  on  the  matter  of  resting: 

( 1 )  Vesting  of  pension  benefits  Is  a  de- 
sirable and  needed  part  of  the  structure  of 
private  pension  plans.  Our  modern  society — 
involving  dynamic  changes  In  industries, 
bu.'-inesses.  and  products  and  great  mobility 
In  individuals'  '.vurking  lives — requires  that 
stability  accorded  by  vesting  of  benefits  if 
the  pri\ate  pension  system  Is  to  work  proper- 
ly. Without  vesting  of  benefits,  employees  can 
find  themselves  devoting  large  portions  of 
their  working  lives  to  an  employer  only  to 
find  when  a  move  is  necessary,  that  those 
years  have  bought  nothing  toward  their  se- 
curity on  retirement.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  necessity  for  a  move  can.  under  to- 
days  conditions  and  those  likely  in  the  fu- 
ture, originate  as  well  In  the  career  plans 
of  the  employee  and  his  family  as  In  the 
business  plans  of  an  employer. 

I  have  found  very  little  genuine  disagree- 
ment with  the  principle  of  vesting.  The  issue 
is  how  to  devise  the  mechanics  of  a  vesting 
stand.ird  and  the  mechanics  of  transition  to 
that  standard. 

(2)  As  to  those  mechanics:  The  staff  pro- 
poses that  participants  in  private  pension 
plans  be  granted  vested  rights  after  10  years 
of  service  with  the  employer.  This  recom- 
mendation is  based  on  the  principle  that  10 
years  is  a  sufficiently  extended  period  of  time 
for  the  value  of  an  employee's  service  to  be 
explicitly  recognized  for  pension  purposes. 
It  represents  about  one-fourth  of  the  typical 
working  life  of  an  employee.  Loss  of  benefits 
for  such  a  period  of  service,  were  an  em- 
ployee to  move  elsewhere,  would  therefore 
represent  a  substantial  reduction  In  his 
retirement  security. 

The  10-year  period  would  generally  begin 
to  run  at  the  time  the  employee  is  first 
hired.  However,  in  order  not  to  require  the 
vesting  of  relatively  small  benefits,  an  em- 
ployee's service  before  age  25  could  be  dis- 
regarded if  that  service  is  not  taken  into 
account  under  the  pension  plan. 

The  required  vesting  standard  would  only 
apply  to  the  normal  form  of  retirement 
benefit,  such  as  a  straight  life  annuity  or 
a  life  annuity  with  a  term  certain.  It  would 
not  have  to  be  applied  to  other  benefits 
under  the  plan,  such  as  special  early  retire- 
ment allowances. 

The  ajnount  of  benefit  which  should  be 
vested  in  an  employee  leaving  before  retire- 
ment age  would  be  a  specific  portion  of  the 
benefit  he  would  have  received  at  retirement, 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  his  actual  credited 
service  to  tlie  credited  service  he  would  have 
had  had  he  remained  until  retirement  age. 

Tlie  staff  carefully  considered  but  rejected 
allowing  vesting  to  be  deferred  until  a  cer- 
tain age.  With  an  age  requirement  set  at  45 
yeiirs  or  above— which  seem  to  be  the  levels 
suggested  by  some  -too  large  a  segment  of  an 
employee's  working  life  could  be  excluded 
fiom  pension  coverage  if  he  were  to  change 
employment  before  he  reached  age  45, 

(3)  Transitional  features  would  be  pro- 
vided so  that  employers  may  buUd  up  grad- 
uallv  to  the  n\axlmum  Increase  In  plan  costs. 
I  believe  that  this  matter  of  transition  Is  a 
bitslc  concern  of  the  business  community  In 
the  area  of  vesting.  Certainly  this  concern  Is 
understandable.  But  fortunately  It  can  be 
fully  met  by  a  recognition,  first  of  the  need 


for  a  period  ol  transition,  and  second  of  the 
desirability  of  as  much  flexibility  as  possible 
In  the  mechanics  of  the  transition. 

A  broad  transitional  rule  which  would  seem 
appropriate — at  least  for  many  plans — would 
provide  that  the  new  vesting  standard  need 
only  be  applied  with  respect  to  benefits  for 
service  after  the  new  requirement  goes  into 
effect.  In  other  words,  only  benefits  for  future 
service — service  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  change — need  be  vested.  But  service  prior 
to  that  date  would  count  toward  the  10  years 
required  service  before  benefits  are  to  be 
vested. 

This  would  not  be  the  only  transitional 
path  under  the  staff  proposal.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly employers  who  would  be  unwilling 
to  differentiate  between  future  and  past  serv- 
ice since,  to  do  so,  would  not  distinguish  be- 
tween long-service  and  short-service  em- 
ployees. They  may  prefer  a  transition  more 
favorable  to  long-service  employees.  Accord- 
ingly, optional  arrangements  to  phase-in  the 
IC  year  vesting  standard  would  be  made  avail- 
able under  which  that  standard  would  not 
become  fully  applicable  until  10  years  after 
the  legislation  becomes  effective. 

One  such  alternative  would  permit  a  plan 
to  adopt  a  20-year  vesting  standard — ap- 
plicable to  the  full  benefit  earned  to  the  date 
of  termination — for  employees  who  leave  dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  the  legislation  becomes 
effective,  and  then  systematically  to  reduce 
this  standard  so  that  after  10  years  all  em- 
ployees leaving  with  more  than  10  years  of 
employment  would  receive  vest«d  rights. 
Under  another  alternative,  the  lO-year  stand- 
ard would  apply  Immediately  but  only  with 
respect  to  a  specified  percentage  of  an  em- 
ployee's benefits  depending  on  when  he  left 
the  company:  If  he  left  in  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  legislation,  only  10 
percent  of  his  benefit  would  need  be  vested: 
if  he  left  in  the  second  year.  20  percent,  and 
so  forth.  Under  either  of  these  alternatives. 
however,  there  would  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween past  and  future  service  benefits  unlike 
the  broad  transitional  rule  earlier  mentioned. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  other  transitional 
arrangements  which  might  better  meet  the 
needs  of  particular  plans,  and  the  staff  would 
certainly  explore  them. 

In  any  event,  no  change  In  plan  provisions 
would  be  required  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  a  bill  Is  enacted  In  order  to  allow 
time  for  renegotiation  of  labor  contracts. 
Thus,  the  total  transitional  period  would 
really  be  In  the  nature  of  12-13  years. 

Any  evaluation  of  the  10-year  vesting 
standard  proposed  by  the  staff  must  be  made 
within  the  context  of  these  transitional  rules. 
The  staff  proposal  does  not  call  for  10-year 
vesting  tomorrow  or  the  next  year.  Instead. 
It  is  really  suggesting  this  standard  for  12  or 
13  years  from  now  and.  In  this  respect,  ap- 
pears to  recognize  the  evolutionary  process 
that  Is  constantly  at  work  within  the  plans 
themselves.  Thus,  in  comparing  the  staff  pro- 
posal with  actual  plan  experience,  the  proper 
point  of  reference  Is  not  the  present  but 
rather  what  Is  likely  to  be  the  attitude  12 
or  13  years  from  now, 

(4)  New  plans — another  aspect  of  real  con- 
cern to  many  In  the  business  community — 
would  not  be  required  to  meet  any  vesting 
standard  for  employees  leaving  during  the 
first  five  years  the  plan  Is  In  effect.  This 
delay  would  recognize  that  often  plans  are 
Initially  set  up  to  meet  the  situation  of  a 
few  long-service  employees  nearlng  retire- 
ment age.  It  may  not  be  feasible,  in  this 
situation,  for  an  employer  at  once  to  meet 
the  cost  of  providing  for  these  employees  and 
also  the  cost  of  vesting  for  other  employees 
leaving  during  the  first  few  years. 

Our  meetings  with  the  outside  groups  were 
very  helpful  in  pinpointing  the  problems  and 
considerations  relevant  for  new  plans. 

On  the  matter  of  funding  of  benefits  and 
reinsurance: 

(1)    Reasonable    assurance    that    accrued 


pension  benefits  will  actually  be  paid  Is  also 
a  desirable  and  needed  part  of  the  structure 
of  private  pension  plans.  A  pension  plan  is 
notiiing  more  than  an  empty  promise  to  an 
employee  if  years  of  service  spent  In  the  be- 
lief that  he  is  adding  to  his  security  on  re- 
tirement turn  out  to  be  years  of  Illusion  be- 
cause the  promise  turns  out  to  be  only  words 
on  paper  and  the  funds  to  make  it  real  are 
lacking.  No  amount  of  fine  print  in  a  pen- 
sion plan  explaining  that  a  vested  benefit 
may  be  something  different  In  the  end  from 
an  actual  paid  benefit  will  assuage  the  feel- 
ing of  unfairness  and  indeed  of  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  employee.  Nor  can  it  meet 
the  real  hardship  that  deprivation  of  a 
vested  and  therefore  expected,  benefit  may 
mean. 

An  employee  will  thus  inevitably— and  un- 
derstandably— indict  his  employer  and  the 
Government  for  any  failure  of  funds  when 
he  seeks  to  exchange  his  promise  of  a  vested 
benefit  for  actual  payments.  Just  as  the 
beneficiaries  of  life  insurance  and  the  de- 
positors m  savings  institutions  clearly  expect 
a  rational  and  modern  society  to  protect 
their  reliance  on  the  institutions  of  that 
society,  so  will  the  beneficiaries  of  pension 
plans  expect  similar  protection. 

It  is  thus  really  Inescapable  that  employers 
and  the  Government  have  a  common  obliga- 
tion, and  thus  a  common  goal,  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  employee  by  assuring  the 
resources  from  which  benefit  commitments 
can  be  met.  Here  also  therefore  the  issue  Is 
not  whether  there  should  be  adequate  pro- 
tection but  how  to  devise  the  mechanics  for 
that  protection  without  unduly  interfering 
with  the  operations  and  flexibility  of  the 
private  retirement  system. 

1 2 }  As  to  those  mechanics,  the  staff  pro- 
posal would  measure  a  plan's  funding  ade- 
quacy by  comparing  its  assets  with  the  lia- 
bilities to  which  it  is  committed — that  is.  Its 
liabilities  for  vested  benefits.  This  relation- 
ship would  be  reported  to  the  Government 
every  three  years. 

In  recommending  this  approach,  the  staff 
concluded  that  the  relation  between  assets 
on  hand  and  liabilities  for  vested  benefits  is  a 
meaningful  test  of  the  ability  of  a  plan  to 
honor  Its  benefit  commitments.  An  employee 
is  not  particularly  concerned  with  acturlal 
methods  and  rates  of  funding  accrued  liabili- 
ties; rather,  he  is  most  interested  in  the  re- 
lationship between  the  benefits  promised  by 
the  plan  and  the  funds  available  to  meet 
those  benefits.  Substantially  this  same 
measure  of  funding  adequacy  Is  being  used 
by  the  Pension  Research  Council  in  its 
study — under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Dan 
McGill  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — of 
the  funding  status  of  a  broad  range  of  plans. 
(3 1  While  the  ultimate  goal  of  such  a 
funding  standard  would  be  "assets  equal  to 
vested  liabilities",  plans  would  be  given  25 
years  in  which  to  reach  this  goal.  This  ap- 
proacii  recognizes  that  plans  generally  begin 
with  large  past  service  liabilities  that  can 
realistically  be  funded  only  over  an  extended 
period  of  years.  More  specifically,  a  plan 
wo-uld  each  year  have  a  funding  target — In 
terms  of  a  percentage  of  assets  measured  at 
market  value^to  vested  liabilities — which  It 
must  meet,  and  this  target  would  be  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  four  per- 
cent of  vested  liabilities.  Adjustments  in  the 
schedule  would  be  permitted  to  account  for 
amendments  to  the  plan  which  substantially 
alter  liabilities.  Furthermore,  to  ease  the 
transition  for  existing  plans,  a  more  gradual 
schedule  would  be  applied  for  the  first  few 
years  after  the  legislation  is  enacted. 

i4i  Such  a  stretching  out  of  funding  by 
the  employer  for  vested  benefits,  so  that  full 
funding  would  not  have  to  be  reached  for 
a  number  of  years,  will  meet  a  genuine  con- 
cern of  employers  and  others  that  the  re- 
quirement of  full  funding  not  be  a  drain  on 
their  resources.  But  this  solution  for  the 
employer's  problem  will  be  no  answer  to  an 
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employee  seeking  actual  payments  in  cases — 
hopefully  r.ire  in  which  the  gradual  fund- 
ing proves  insutficient  to  meet  actual  claims 
In  the  event  of  a  termination  of  the  plan  in 
the  interim  period.  Such  an  employee  can 
rightfully  state  that  a  solution  which  leaves 
him  empty-handed  is  not  a  rational  solution. 
He  will  still  view  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem— employers — and  society  derelict  In  their 
trust. 

As  a  consequence,  the  sta/T  proposes  the 
est.ibl:shmeiit  of  a  common  fund  which 
would  bo  iivallable  to  meet  any  particular 
plans  unfunded  liabilities  In  the  event  of 
Its  lermlnatloh  while  moving  towards  full 
funding;  Under  the  staff  propoeal,  each  plan 
would  make  contributions  to  the  common 
fund  based  on  the  amount  of  ita  unfunded 
vested  liabilities.  If  a  plan  Is  lerramated  for 
business  re  isons.  sonountj  from  the  com- 
mon fund  would  be  available  to  make  up 
the  ditTerence  between  Its  funding  target 
and  Its  vested  liabilities  which  cannot  be 
covered  by  the  assets  m  the  plan.  In  this 
fa^nlon.  employers  as  a  group  would  be  pro- 
viding the  difference  between  target  fund- 
ing and  full  funding  of  the  vested  benefits 
of  the  private  pension  plan  system 

To  preserve  the  Integrity  of  each  separate 
private  plan  the  termination  protection 
would  not  apply  to  the  extent  an  employer 
has  not  met  his  prescribed  funding  target. 
Whether  because  of  a  deflclency  in  contribu- 
tions or  an  abnormal  drop  in  the  value  of 
the  assets  In  the  fund.  Moreover,  penalties 
would  be  applied  to  a  plan  U  It  remained 
below  Its  funding  target  for  more  than  three 
years. 

These  are  some  of  the  building  blocks 
which  our  staff  people  believe  will  make  for 
sound  vesting  and  funding-relnsur,ince  pro- 
pofials  Let  me  reiterate,  however,  that  these 
building  blocks  are  not  oBBclal  Government 
prjposals.  either  of  any  Department  or  of 
the  Cabinet  Committee  They  are  under 
study — Just  as  I  hope  you  and  others  In- 
terested may  study  them 

I  assure  you  that  we  do  not  feel  that  all 
wisdom  in  the  world  on  this  or  any  other 
Issue  rests  with  the  Government.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  us  m  the  Government  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  varying  practical  problems 
which  necessarily  arise  over  the  wide  spec- 
trum of  business  The  managers  of  private 
plans  m  turn  may  recognize  that  being  close 
to  those  problems  can  make  the  problems 
Ux)m  larger  than  they  really  are.  They  may 
find  It  beneficial  therefore  to  see  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  one  turns  from  rec- 
ognizing problems  to  a  genuine  effort  to 
solve  those  problems.  I,  therefore,  hope  you 
will  sh.ire  your  constructive  thoughts  with 
us  as  we  consider  these  staflf  proposals.  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  wnll  receive  any  sugges- 
tions with  an  open  mind  While  we  m.iy  not 
go  along  with  all  of  your  thinking.  I  can  t 
help  but  believe  that  such  sharing  of  Ideas 
would  be  mutually  benetlclaJ  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  industry 

That  Is  the  primary  message  I  have  for 
you  today  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  we 
are  moving  ahead  towards  formulating  our 
recommend  itlons  respecting  private  pension 
piaJis.  and  that  you  should  not  mlstjke  our 
considered  deliberations  for  any  flackening 
in  our  feeling  that  the  private  pension  plan 
system  can  be  strengthened. 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  discuss  the  present  status  of 
our  review  of  the  rules  for  Integrating  private 
pension  plans  with  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Here  also  we  appear  to  face  a  situation 
In  which  the  jxillcy  objective  seems  clear, 
that  of  requiring  plans  which  take  credit 
for  social  security  benefits  to  do  so  under  an 
approach  that  will  insure  their  basic  fair- 
ness and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  character.  The 
t-isk.  again.  Is  one  to  devise  the  mechanics 
of  integration  In  a  way  which  avoids  dlscrlm- 
Inatloa  yet  does  not  Involve  private  plans  In 


a  constant  process  of  change  and  difficult 
adjustments, 

As  you  may  be  aware,  we  have  announced 
the  appointment  of  an  Advisory  Panel  of  ex- 
perts to  advise  us  on  this  matter.  The  Panel 
held  lis  initial  meeting  with  us  late  last 
month.  It  Is  assisting  us  in  evaluating  the 
large  number  of  coniiments  which  have  been 
recel-. ed  from  Interested  persons  la  response 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Announce- 
ment requesting  background  material.  The 
Panel  Is  also  considering  the  effects  on  Inte- 
gration of  further  possible  changes  in  the 
social  security  system.  In  view  of  the  major 
social  security  changes  which  the  President 
has  proposed,  and  which  are  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  any  final  results  re- 
specting this  integration  matter  must,  of 
necessity,  await  Congressional  action  on  the 
pending  social  security  measure. 

Again.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  wuh  you  today.  Your  cho.sen 
careers  He  in  the  formation  and  management 
of  private  pension  plans  You  have  thus  un- 
dertaken to  be  responsible  for  the  retirement 
security  of  many  millions  of  .\merlcan  work- 
ers. I  know  you  are  fully  aware  that  this  is 
a  very  large  responsibility.  Society  can  rightly 
look  to  your  skills  and  your  talents— and 
your  genuine  sense  of  concern,  indeed  your 
conscience  in  your  chosen  profession — and 
hold  you  accountable  to  It  in  meeting  that 
responsibility.  It  knows  that  you  will  be 
faithful  to  that  trust,  for  it  Is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  faithfulness  which  is  your  re- 
ward— in  a  real  sense  the  knowledge  of  that 
accomplishment  will  be  your  retirement  se- 
curity  In   your    pr    '■      ;    :.r.    ^  ireer. 


TWO  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NORTH 
DAKOTA  LEGISL.\TURE  RIVER 
BASIN  COMMISSIONS  FOR  THE 
MISSOURI  AND  THE  RED-SOURIS- 

RAINY  BASINS 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr.  President,  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  has 
completed  an  important  step  in  the 
history  of  the  State  toward  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  State,  and  of  the  land 
resources  which  must  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  if  they  are  to  produce 
the  crops  and  the  livestock  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  our  people  depends.  I  feel 
privileged  to  be  able  to  report  this  im- 
portant step  to  Congress 

The  North  Dakota  Legislature  on 
February  28.  1967.  approved  two  Senate 
concurrent  resolutions.  One  endorses  the 
propased  establishment  of  the  Red- 
Souns-Rainy  River  Basins  Commission. 
The  other  supports  establishment  of  a 
Missouri  River  Basin  Commission. 

Both  of  these  River  Basin  Commissions 
would  l>e  established  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
that  Congress  enacted  In  1965. 

Gov.  William  L  Guy.  of  North  Dakota, 
requested  the  Water  Resources  Council 
on  October  30.  196.5.  to  recommend  to 
the  President  the  establishment  of  the 
Red-Souris-Rainy  River  Basins  Com- 
mi.ssion.  The  GoveiTiors  of  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  have  supported  that  re- 
quest and  the  Water  Resources  Council 
has  concurred.  Favorable  action  by  the 
President  is  now  being  awaited. 

Governor  Guy  al.so  took  the  initiative 
In  requesting  the  establishment  of  a  Mis- 
souri River  Ba.sin  Commission.  That  re- 
quest has  already  received  the  support 


of  the  present  Governors  of  Colorado  and 
Missouri.  The  other  States  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  are  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana. South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Iowa. 

The  Governors  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  have  agreed  to  give  consid- 
eration to  consolidating  the  Red-Souns- 
Rainy  River  Basins  Commi.ssion  with  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  Commission  if  and 
when  the  Missouri  Rivei  Basin  Commis- 
sion is  established,  and  the  Governor  of 
South  Dakota  has  concurred 

Lands  and  waters  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  are  included  in  the  territories 
proposed  for  both  of  these  commissions, 
and  I  am  happy  to  join  Governor  Guy 
and  the  Legislature  of  North  Dakota  in 
supporting  the  establishment  of  both 
commissions. 

If  these  commissions  are  established, 
they  will  make  possible  the  orderly  plan- 
ning of  the  development  and  utilization 
of  the  waters  and  related  land  resources 
of  the  States  Involved.  It  Is  the  stated 
purpose  of  title  II  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  enable  the  river  basin 
commissions  established  under  Its  pro- 
visions to  develop  such  plans  on  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  basis  with 
the  cooperation  of  all  affected  Federal 
agencies.  States,  local  governments,  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  business  enter- 
prises, and  others  concerned. 

The  river  basin  commissions  are  not 
authorized  to  serve  as  Federal  regional 
valley  authorities.  Their  function  is  not 
to  construct  or  operate  water  facilities. 
Their  duties  are  to  introduce  unity,  har- 
mony and  coordination  among  the  State, 
local,  and  Federal  agencies  that  are  al- 
ready authorized  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate the  various  types  of  water  facilities. 
The  commissions  will  bring  the  key  per- 
sonnel of  the.se  agencies  together  so  that 
they  may  be  Intimately  Informed  of  what 
the  others  are  doing  and  planning  to  do. 
Their  task  is  to  introduce  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance  where  we  now 
sometimes  have  conflict  and  duiillcatlon. 
I  shall  not  further  summarize  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  because  these  are  quoted 
in  the  concurrent  resolutions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Se.nate  Concttrrent  Resolution  "R" 
Concurrent  rR-^olutlon  endorsing  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  President  of  the  Red- 
Sourls- Rainy  River  Basins  Commission, 
authorizing  appointment  of  the  state  mem- 
ber thereof  and  fixing  his  compensation, 
and  pledging  state  support  thereto 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  t^nlted  States 
enacted  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 
approved  July  22.  1965  (Public  Law  89-80,  79 
Stat.  246).  and— 

"In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding 
demands  for  water  throughout  the  Nation 
.  .  .  declared  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  encourage  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  the  United  States  on  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  b.isls  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Stntn-s.  localities,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
affected  Federal  agencies.  States,  local  gov- 
ernments. Individuals,  corporations,  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  others  concerned."  and 
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Whereas  the  said  Act  provided  that  nothing 
therein  shall  be  construed  "to  expand  or 
diminish  either  Federal  or  State  Jurisdiction, 
re.sponsibllity,  or  rights  In  the  field  of  water 
resources  planning,  development,  or  con- 
trol .  .  .;" 

Whereas  on  October  30.  1965,  Governor 
William  L.  Guy  of  North  Dakota,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Governor  Karl  F.  Rolvaag 
of  Minnesota,  .addressed  a  request  to  the 
Water  Resources  Council  for  the  creation  of 
a  river  basin  water  and  related  land  resources 
commission,  embracing  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  Drainage  B.u>;in.  lying  within  the 
boundaries  of  ilio  states  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  under  and  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  and  provisions  of 
Title  II  of  the  afores;ud  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
80  I  :  and 

Whereas  at  the  suggestion  and  recommen- 
dation of  the  Water  He-~ources  Council,  con- 
curred in  by  tiie  applicants,  the  area  has 
been  expanded  by  the  addition  thereto  of 
the  Souns  and  Ruiiiy  River  Basins;  and 

Whereas  it  is  anticipated  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
soon  will  decl.are  the  establishment  of  the 
Red-Sourls-Ralny  River  B;islns  Commission, 
encompivssing  their  drainage  areas  within 
said  states  of  MinnesoUi.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  and  a  minuscule  area  In  Montana; 
and 

Whereas  the  purpose,  responslblll-.y.  and 
function   of  such   commission  would  be   to: 

"(1)  serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  interstate, 
local  and  nongovernmental  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources in  its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of 
river  basins; 

"(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
ex'.ent  practicable,  a  comprehensive,  coordl- 
n  itfd.  Joint  plan  for  Federal.  State,  Interstate, 
local  and  nongovernmental  development  of 
water  and  rented  resources:  P'ovided,  That 
tl'.e  plan  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of  all 
reasonable  alternative  means  of  achieving 
optimum  development  of  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  the  basin  or  basins,  and  it 
m.iy  be  prepared  In  stages,  including  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  Individual 
projects; 

"(3)  recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
biislc  data  and  for  investigation,  planning, 
and  construction  of  projects;  and 

"(4  I  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems  in 
its  area,  river  ba.sin.  or  group  of  river  basins 
as  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  described  In  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
sections:" Provided,  houever.  That  nothing 
in  said  Act  shall  be  construed — 

"as  authorizing  any  entity  established  or 
acting  under  the  provisions  hereof  to  study, 
plan,  or  recommend  the  transfer  of  waters 
between  areas  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  more 
th.Th  one  river  b.asln  commission  or  entity 
performing  the  function  of  a  river  basin 
commission;"  and 

Whereas  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion member  from  each  state  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  state  which 
he  represents,  and  in  the  absence  of  govern- 
l:ig  provisions  therefor  such  state  member 
shall  be  appointed  by  and  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Governor,  and  shall  receive  such 
compensation  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
state;   and 

Whereas  section  207(al  of  said  Act  pro- 
vides— 

"Each  commission  shall  recommend  what 
share  of  Its  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  such  share  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Council. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  commission's  ex- 
penses shall  be  otherwise  apportioned  as  the 
commission  may  determine":  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota    the  Hoitse  of  Representatives 


concurring  therein.  That  the  Fortieth  Legls. 
latlve  Assembly  of  the  state  of  North  Da- 
kota does  hereby — 

(1)  concur  In  the  policy  of  Congress  de- 
clared in  said  Public  Law  89-80; 

(2)  construe  said  Act  as  in  no  manner  or 
form  endorsing  the  concept  of  a  so-called 
Federal  Regional  Valley  Authority; 

(3)  commend  Governor  Guy  for  promptly 
Initiating  a  request  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Red  River  Basin  Commission; 

(4)  concur  In  the  purpose  and  objective 
of  the  proposed  commission; 

(5)  concur  In  the  appointment  of  the 
state  member  by  and  to  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Governor; 

(6)  pledge  its  full  suppyort  to  enable  the 
proposed  commission  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions by  Implementation  thereof  through 
adequate  appropriations,  required  partici- 
pation,  and    necessary   cooperation;    and 

(7)  direct  and  authorize  the  head  of  each 
state  department  or  Independent  agency,  de- 
termined by  the  state  member  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial interest  In  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  proposed  commission,  upon  re- 
quest therefor  of  such  member  (a)  to  furnish 
to  him  such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  his  work  and  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (b)  to  detail  to  tempo- 
rary duty  with  such  proposed  commission  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  such  personnel  within 
his  administrative  Jurisdiction  as  may  be 
needed  or  believed  to  be  useful  for  the  In- 
tended purposes,  each  such  detail  to  be  with- 
out loss  of  seniority,  pay.  fringe  bene- 
fits, or  other  employee  status;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  Honorable 
Harold  LeVander,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  St. 
Paul;  Honorable  Nils  A.  Boe.  Governor  of 
South  Dakota,  Pierre;  Honorable  Tim  M. 
Babcock,  Governor  of  Montana.  Helena;  Hon- 
orable Ross  Thatcher,  Prime  Minister  of  Sas- 
katchewan, Reglna;  Honorable  Duff  Roblin. 
Prime  Minister  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg;  Hon- 
orable John  P.  Roberts,  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario,  Toronto;  Honorable  A.  D.  P.  Heeney, 
Chairman  Canadian  Section,  International 
Joint  Commission,  Ottawa,  Ontario;  Honor- 
able Matthew  E.  Welsch,  Chairman  United 
States  Section,  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C.  20440;  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Chairman,  and  Honorable 
Henry  P.  Caulfield,  Jr.,  Executive  Director. 
Water  Resources  Council,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005;  Division  Engineer.  North  Central  Di- 
vision, Corps  of  Engineers,  536  South  Clark 
Street,  Chicago.  Illinois  60605;  District  En- 
gineer, Corps  of  Engineers,  1217  U.S.  Post 
Office  and  Custom  House.  St.  Paul.  Minne- 
sota 55101;  Senators  Milton  R.  Young  and 
Quentln  N.  Burdlck  and  Representatives 
Mark  Andrews  and  Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  and  Governor  William  L.  Guy. 


Senate  Concttrrent  RESOLtrrioN  "S" 
Concurrent  resolution  endorsing  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  President  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Commission,  authorizing  ap- 
pointment of  the  state  member  thereof  and 
fixing  his  compensation,  and  pledging  state 
support  thereto 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enacted  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act, 
approved  July  22,  1965  (Public  Law  89-80. 
79  Stat.  246),  and — 

'In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding 
demands  for  water  throughout  the  Nation 
.  .  .  declared  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  encourage  the  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  utilization  of  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  the  United  States  on  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  basis  by  the 
Federal  Government,  States,  localities,  and 
private  enterprise  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
affected  Federal  agencies.  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, individuals,  corporations,  business 
enterprises,  and  others  concerned;"  and 


W'hereas  the  said  Act  provided  that  noth- 
ing therein  shall  be  construed  "to  expand  or 
diminish  either  Federal  or  State  Jurisdiction, 
responsibility,  or  rights  in  the  field  of  water 
resources  planning,  development,  or  control 
.  .  .;"  and 
Whereas  on  May  31,  1966.  Governor  Wil- 
liam L.  Guy  of  North  Dakota,  addressed  a 
request  to  the  Water  Resources  Council  for 
the  creation  of  a  river  basin  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  commission,  embracing 
the  Missouri  River  Drainage  Basin  lying 
withm  the  boundaries  of  the  states  of  Colo- 
rado, low.i.  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Montana.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota and  W'yoming.  under  and  pursuant  to 
the  authority  and  provisions  of  Title  II  of 
said  Act.  with  which  request  some  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  affected  states  have  indicated 
concurrence;  and 

Whereas  when  the  required  number  of  the 
basin  states  have  concurred,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
declare  the  establishment  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Commission,  encompassing  the 
dr.unage  area  within  the  states  aforesaid; 
and 

Whereas  the  purpose,  responsibility,  and 
function  of  such  commission  would  be  "to: 

"111  serve  as  the  principal  agencv  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal.  State,  Interstate,  lo- 
cal and  nongovernmental  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources in  its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of 
river  basins; 

"(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated. Joint  plan  for  Federal,  State,  inter- 
state, local  and  nongovernmental  develop- 
ment of  water  and  related  resources:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  plan  shall  Include  an  evalu- 
ation of  all  reasonable  alternative  means  of 
achieving  optimum  development  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  the  basin  or 
basins,  and  It  may  be  prepared  In  stages,  in- 
cluding recommendations  with  respect  to 
individual  projects; 

"(3)  recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
ba.sic  data  and  for  investigation,  planning, 
and  construction  of  projects;  and 

"(4)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems  In 
its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins 
as  are  necessary  in  preparation  of  the  plan 
described  in  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection;" 
Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  said 
Act  shall  be  construed  "as  authorizing  any 
entity  established  or  acting  under  the  provi- 
sions hereof  to  study,  plan,  or  recommend 
the  transfer  of  waters  between  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  river  basin 
commission  or  entity  performing  the  func- 
tion of  a  river  basin  commission;  "  and 

Whereas  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
member  from  each  state  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  state  which  he  rep- 
resents, and  in  the  absence  of  governing  pro- 
visions therefor  such  state  member  shall  be 
appointed  by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor,  and  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  may  be  provided  by  the  state;  and 

Whereas  section  207(a)  of  said  Act  pro- 
vides— 

"Each  commission  shall  recommend  what 
share  of  its  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  such  share  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Council.  The 
remainder  of  the  commission's  expenses  shall 
be  otherwise  apportioned  as  the  commission 
may  determine  .  .  .;" 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein.  That  the  Fortieth  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
does  hereby — 

(1)  concur  In  the  policy  of  Congress  de- 
cl.^red  In  said  Public  Law  89-80; 

(2)  construe  said  Act  as  In  no  manner  or 
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form   endorsing    the   concept   of   a   so-called 
Federal  Regional  Valley  Authority; 

I  3 1  Commend  Governor  Guy  for  Initiating 
a  request  for  the  establishment  of  a  Missouri 
River  B%sln  Commission; 

1 4)  concur  in  the  purpose  and  objective 
of  the  proposed  conunisslon; 

I  5 )  encourage  and  urge  the  Governors  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  States  who  have  not 
yet  concurred  In  Governor  Guy's  request  to 
promptly  provide  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
ei:  with  their  concurrences  therein; 

(6  I  concur  in  the  appointment  of  the  state 
member  by  and  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Governor; 

(7»  pledge  ita  full  support  to  enable  the 
proposed  commission  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions by  implementation  thereof  through 
adequate  appropriations,  required  partici- 
pating, and  necessary  cooperation;  and 

(8)  direct  and  authorize  the  head  of  each 
state  department  or  Independent  agency,  de- 
termined by  the  state  member  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  In  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  prof>osed  commission,  upon  re- 
quest of  such  member  therefor  tai  to  fur- 
nish to  him  such  Information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  his  work  and  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (bi  to  detail  to  tempo- 
rary duty  with  such  proposed  commission  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  such  personnel  within 
his  administrative  Jurisdiction  as  may  be 
needed  or  believed  to  be  useful  for  the  In- 
tended purposes,  each  such  detail  to  be 
without  loss  of  seniority,  pay  fringe  benefits. 
or  other  employee  status;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved  That  the  secretai^  of  state  trans- 
Hiit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Honorable 
John  A.  Love.  Guvernor  of  Colorado.  Denver. 
Honorable  Harold  E.  Hughes.  Governor  of 
Iowa.  Des  Moines:  Honorable  Robert  Dock- 
ing, Governor  of  Kansas  Topeka;  Honorable 
Harold  LeVander,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  St 
Paul;  Honorable  Warren  E  Hearnes,  Gover- 
nor of  Missouri,  Jefferson  City;  Honorable 
Tim  M  Babcock,  Governor  of  Montana, 
Helena;  Honorable  Norbert  A  Tlemann,  Gov- 
ernor of  N'ebraska,  Lincoln;  Honorable  Wil- 
liam L  G'lv  Governor  of  North  Dakota,  Bis- 
marck; H  >n>rable  Nils  A  Boe,  Governor  of 
South  Dak  ta,  Pierre;  Honorable  Stanley 
Hathaway,  Governor  of  Wyoming,  Cheyenne; 
Honorable  Stewart  L  Udall,  Chairman  and 
Honorable  Henry  P.  Caulfleld,  Jr,,  Executive 
Director.  Water  Resources  Council.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005.  Division  Engineer,  Missouri 
River  Division.  Corps  of  Engineers.  215  Nurth 
ITth  Street.  Omaha.  Nebraska  68102;  District 
Eni?lneer.  C  rps  of  Engineers,  6012  US.  Post 
Office  and  Custom  House,  Omaha.  Nebra^^ka 
68102;  Senators  Milton  R.  Young  and  Quen- 
tm  N  Burdlck  and  Representatives  Mark 
.\ndrews  and  Thomas  S  Kleppe,  Washington, 
DC. 


prp:sident  Johnsons  fortii- 
right  and  td.ikly  statement 
on  thk  explosive  situation  in 

the  near  fast 

Mr  SMATHEIiS  Mr  President.  I 
found  the  Pre.^idenfs  stat^rnent  forth- 
rt-,'ht  and  timely  Tension  In  the  Near 
Ea^t  ha^  been  Increasing  apace  during 
thie  r>nst  few  days  President  Na.sser's 
stated  intention  to  stop  Israeli  vessels 
and  to  inspect  other  vessels  for  strategic 
cargo  has  added  a  dangerous  elemrnt  to 
the  critical  atmo.sphere  of  the  past  few 
days  A  bKxrkade  of  Israeli  shipping 
would  certainly  be  potentially  disastrous 
to  the  cause  of  peace 

I  flrmlv  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions .should  remain  In  the  forefront  of 
this  situation  I  sincerely  hope  the  Secre- 
tary General'.s  trip  to  Cairo  and  his  talks 
there  will  lead  to  a  lessening  of  tensions 


and  a  restoration  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Other  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations  will  surely  wish  to  join 
us  in  extending  the  Secretary  General 
full  support.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  the 
parties  directly  involved  in  this  e.xplosive 
situation  will  respond  to  the  desire  of  the 
international  community  to  exercise  the 
utmost  restraint  and  patience  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  a  miscalculation,  an 
error  ai  analyzing  the  intentions  of  the 
other  party,  could  spai-k  an  outbreak. 
Hostilities  in  the  Near  East  would  bring 
untold  suffering  to  millions  of  innocent 
people  and  w  )uld  make  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  find  a  way  to  peace  in  that 
troubled  area 


A  SALUTE  TO  ALASKA  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  49TH  STATE  S  NATIVES  BY 
THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN 
AFP\AIRS.  ROBERT  L    BENNETT 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  published  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  description  of  the 
special  contributions  being  made  by  the 
native  people  of  Alaska  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  Alaska's  100th  anniversar>'  of 
purchase  from  Russia  This  beautiful 
publication  called  Indian  Record  is  in- 
troduced by  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Robert  L  Bennett,  whom  Alaskans 
came  to  know  and  appreciate  during  his 
4  years  as  area  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  Juneau.  Indian 
Record  gives  fine  descriptions  of  the 
unique  way  of  life  of  the  Alaska  natives 
and  the  ways  in  which  this  will  be  in- 
terpreted for  the  benefit  of  visitors  to 
Alaska  who  will  help  to  celebrate  our 
100th  anniversary  this  summer  Of 
course,  the  term  •Indian"  should  be  ex- 
panded to  read  •"Indian."  "Eskimo."  and 
"Aleut  ■ — whose  people  are  referred  to  in 
Alaska  as  "natives '" 

Of  special  interest  is  a  section  of  this 
Indian  Record  reporting  on  the  member- 
ship in  the  Alaska  State  Legislature  of 
seven  native  Alaskans.  Alaska,  in  its  brief 
history  as  a  State  as  well  as  during  its 
territorial  days,  has  enjoyed  representa- 
tion In  the  territorial  and  State  legisla- 
tures of  greatly  talented  members  whose 
ancestry  is  Eskimo.  Indian,  or  Aleut  The 
first  president  of  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature was  my  good  friend,  William  B. 
Beltz.  an  Eskimo  from  Unalakleet.  who 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
State  of  Alaska,  but  whose  career,  un- 
fortunately, was  cut  off  by  his  untimely 
demise  He  was  succeeded  as  president 
of  the  State  senate  by  another  distin- 
guished native.  Frank  Peratrovich,  a 
Tlingit  Indian  from  Klawock  who  had 
previously  served  as  president  of  the  ter- 
ritorial senate  and  was  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion which  drafted  Alaska's  State  con- 
stitution. 

Now  the  State's  fifth  legislature  boasts 
membership  of  Senator  Ray  Christian- 
sen, a  Democrat,  of  Bethel;  House  mem- 
bers are  Willie  Hensley,  a  Democrat,  a 
25-year-old  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  whose  home  is  Kotze- 
bue:  Jules  Wright,  Republican,  of  Fair- 
banks; Carl  Moses,  Republican  of  Una- 
laska;   John   Sackett.  a  Republican,  of 


Huslia.  Frank  See,  mayor  of  Hoonah,  who 
also  represents  his  district  in  the  house, 
is  fonner  grand  president  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Brotherhood  John  Westdahl.  of 
St,  Mar>''s,  a  Democrat,  is  serving  his 
first  term  in  the  legislature. 

Alaska  salutes  the.se  out.<tanding  rep- 
resentatives of  the  native  people  of  Alas- 
ka and  all  the  others  who  have  made 
so  many  vital  contributions  to  their  peo- 
ple and.  indeed,  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
as  a  whole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Indian  Record  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A    SALtTTE    TO    ALASK.\ 

I  By    Robert    L.    Bennett,    Commissioner    of 
Indian  Affairs) 

Congratulations  to  Alaska  on  its  100th 
Anniversary! 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  reside  In  Alaska  for 
four  yeiu-s.  as  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  during  which  time  I  met 
many  fine  and  dedicated  people. 

From  Sa.itman  In  southeastern  Alaska  to 
Point  Barrow  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  native 
people  of  Alaska  are  struggling  for  their 
place  In  the  growing  destiny  of  the  great 
State  of  Alaska, 

It  was  a  rewarding  experience  to  be  In- 
volved with  the  native  peoples  of  Alaska  In 
the  slow  but  progressive  steps  they  are  tak- 
ing to  Improve  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  children  In  a  constant  battle  with  the 
environment.  This  effort  takes  a  great  deal 
of  courage,  and  the  native  peoples  of  Alaska 
are  to  be  complimented  for  their  endeavors. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  only  one 
of  the  many  agencies  now  engaged  In  serv- 
ices and  assistance  to  the  native  peoples. 
The  State  government  as  well  as  local  bor- 
ough governments  are  taking  an  Increased 
Interest  In  native  affairs.  Much  of  this  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  native  people  them- 
selves through  expressions  In  native  publi- 
cations and  organizations,  which  have  finally 
culminated  In  the  development  of  a  State- 
wide association  of  native  peoples.  The  fore- 
runners of  this  State-wide  organization,  and 
still  much  Involved  In  the  affairs  of  the 
native  peoples,  are  the  Alaska  Native  Broth- 
erhood and  Sisterhood. 

One  cannot  help  but  feel  the  surge  of 
native  effort  and  the  potential  which  exists 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  many  younger 
people  In  schools  of  higher  learning,  such  as 
Mount  Edgecumbe  I  am  h.ippy  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  makes  a  small  con- 
tribution through  providing  education  and 
other  services  to  a  substantial  niunber  of  the 
native  peoples. 

One  of  the  great  resources  for  the  native 
people  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
Al,xska  has  been  the  dedication.  Interest,  and 
support  of  the  Alaska  Congressional  delega- 
tion. Without  this,  the  way  of  the  native 
peoples  and  the  Bureau  would  have  been 
much  more  difficult.  It  is  hoped  that  we  will 
deserve  their  continued  support  In  the  chal- 
lenge which  lies  ahead  for  all. 

The  Centennial  Anniversary  provides  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  past,  to  weigh 
progress  thus  far  in  the  development  of 
Alaska  as  a  State,  and  finally,  to  focus  with 
keen  vision  In  the  horizon  of  the  future. 

WHO    OWNS    ALASKA? 

Alaska  was  acquired  from  Rus.«la  by  Treaty 
In  1867  However,  the  treaty  did  nothing  to 
define  the  entitlement  of  the  n.itlves  to  the 
l.inds  which  they  were  using  and  occupying 
In  the  Organic  Act  of  1884.  Congress  pro- 
vided that  "the  Indians  or  other  persons  .  .  . 
shall  not  be  disturbed  In  the  possession  of 
any  lands  actually  In  their  use  or  occupation 
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or  now  claimed  by  them."  Unfortunately.  It 
did  not  provide  a  means  by  v.hlch  they  might 
acquire  title  to  the  lands. 

The  Congress  has  reserved  to  Itself  the 
resolution  of  this  issue  and  many  bills  to 
settle  the  nntlve  claims  have  been  Intro- 
duced. Despite  the  fact  that  nearly  a  cen- 
tury has  gone  by  since  the  purchase  of 
Al.iska  from  Russia.  Congress  has  enacted  no 
legislation  which  would  permit  the  natives 
to  acquire  title  to  land  they  occupy  and  use 
except  the  1906  Native  Homestead  Allot- 
ment Act  and  the  1926  Native  Townsite  Act. 
These  two  acts  enabled  the  individual 
Natives  to  obtain  title  to  the  small  parcels 
of  land  they  improved  and  occupied. 

Since  the  AUiskan  Statehood  Act  of  1958. 
which  made  Ahiska  the  49th  State,  the  land 
claim  problem  has  become  more  complex. 
Section  4  of  the  act  authorizes  the  State, 
within  2.5  years  after  Its  admission,  to  select 
niore  than  100  million  acres  of  public  lands 
which  are  "vacant,  unappropriated  and  un- 
reserved," At  the  present  time,  practically 
the  entire  State  of  Alaska  Is  being  claimed 
by  the  native  population  or  selected  by  the 
State,  with  many  claims  overlapping  the 
State  selections  The  natives  in  all  areas  are 
deeply  concerned  that  the  l.mds  which  they 
believe  to  be  theirs  will  be  taken  by  the 
State. 

Cncertainty  about  the  ownership  of  the 
lands  which  the  natives  use  and  claim  has 
hindered  economic  development  for  the  past 
83  years. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalrs  are  now  giving 
priority  to  developing  a  legislative  proposal 
that  hopefully  will  settle  the  Alaska  Native 
land  claims. 

NATIVE   LIFE   AND  CULTtTRE   ASSIGNED  LARGE  ROLE 
IN   EXPOSITION   AND   STATEWIDE  CELEBRATION 

The  Indian  ftshwheel  on  the  Chena  River 
turns  as  lazily  as  ever  but  just  over  the  hill 
sights  and  sounds  that  compress  a  century 
of  achievement  Into  a  summer  of  entertain- 
ment announce  the  big  birthday  of  the 
biggest  State. 

It's  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial  and 
its  main  attraction— the  Alaska  67  Exposi- 
tion—marks the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  .'Vla.'^ka  from  Russia,  Located  Just 
outside  Fairbanks,  the  $4  million  exposition 
portrays  the  State's  profile  from  Barrow  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  preen  temperate 
r.Un   forests  of  the  Inland  Passageway, 

Legends  and  folkways  live  on  In  Alaska. 
even  though  20th  Century  technology  has 
moved  In  wnth  vigor  History  and  tradition 
are  featured  in  the  Centennial  exhibitions 
in  counterpoint  to  new  developments. 

Visitors  win  find  an  Eskimo  sod  and  whale- 
bone house  and  the  wooden  lodges  of  the 
Athapascan  Indians  of  the  Interior. 

These  structures  are  just  two  of  the  many 
buinaings  that  will  be  a  part  of  the  Native 
ViUaee  complex  of  A-67.  Those  who  travel 
th.'-ough  the  exposition's  main  gate,  which 
will  open  May  27.  will  find  in  the  five  acre 
Native  vlllaee  all  manner  of  traditional  In- 
dian. Eskimo  and  Aleut  structures — dwell- 
ings, community  houses  and  utility  build- 
ings. 

The  Eskimo  sod  house  was  built  by  a  man 
who  has  shared  7.'5  years  of  history  with  the 
49th  State  He  Is  Jimmy  KilUglvu'k.  a  Point 
Hope  hunter  whose  Eskimo  name  Is  Atsasiak. 
KtUlgivuk.  a  member  of  Viljhalmur  Stefans- 
son's  1913  polar  exploration  party,  ftrew  up 
In  a  village  made  of  tundra  sod  hotises  heated 
with  oil  lamps  and  used  both  summer  and 
winter.  "A  well  built  sod  house  does  not  leak 
and  is  good  for  manv  vears,"  according  to 
Kllliglvuk. 

In  addition  to  Killlglvuk's  sod  house,  the 
Native  Village  will  contain  a  stilted  King  Is- 
land house  covered  with  walrus  skin,  a  log 
Eskimo  "Kashlm"  (meeting  house)  designed 
from  a  building  formerly  located  In  St. 
Michael  on  the  Yukon  River  delta,  a  Point 


Barrow  house,  an  underground  Ingalik  In- 
dian building  and  a  Southeastern  Alaska 
TUnglt  building. 

Visitors  to  the  Native  Village  will  see  not 
only  the  Ingeniously  designed  structures 
that  separated  Alaska's  natives  from  polar 
blasts  but  also  the  smoke  houses,  food  and 
equipment  caches,  and  authentic  tools  and 
equipment  that  were  a  part  of  native  en- 
vironment 100  years  ago.  The  A-67  Native 
Village  Is  credited  with  spurring  an  already 
active  revival  of  native  Interest  in  preserving 
traditional  arts  and  crafts  and  the  old  build- 
ing techniques. 

For  many  months  Native  craftsmen  have 
been  at  work  In  all  parts  of  the  State  mak- 
ing and  collecting  the  authentic  artworks 
that  will  be  sold  at  Native  Village.  Exposi- 
tion visitors  will  be  able  to  buy  from  a  full 
line  of  ivory  carvings,  beadwork,  skin  sew- 
ing and  other  Alaskan  craft  work. 

They  will  be  able  to  compare  the  design 
and  workmanship  of  their  purchases  with 
ancient  Alaskan  art  that  has  been  collected 
from  museums  the  world  over  and  assembled 
In  a  building  at  the  entrance  to  Native  Vil- 
lage by  Dr.  Erna  Gunther,  a  noted  anthro- 
pologist and  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Alaska's  Department  of  Anthropology. 

Most  of  these  objects,  ranging  from  cere- 
monial masks  to  decorated  utility  items, 
were  made  prior  to  500  years  ago  and  were 
collected  by  early  day  scientists  and  explorers 
who  visited  Alaska,  Dr.  Gunther  reports. 

To  collect  her  display,  she  visited  museums 
in  Canada,  the  "lower  48,"  Mexico  and  Eu- 
rope. Among  other  sources,  she  found  work 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
In  New  York,  the  Copenhagen  National 
Museum,  the  Museo  de  las  Culturas  in  Mexico 
City,  In  Leiden,  Holland  and  at  a  little-known 
small  museum  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

"The  work  is  typical  of  ancient  ctiltures." 
Dr.  Gunther  said,  "Art  for  art's  sake  was  vir- 
tually unknown  to  the  early  people.  Gener- 
ally It  decorates  utility  objects  such  as 
spoons  and  tools,  or  it  was  used  for  religious 
or  magic  purposes.  The  identity  of  the  artist 
meant  little;  'the  cult  of  the  Individual'  came 
after  those  people." 

Another  art  form — the  dance — will  be  a 
continuing  part  of  the  Alaska  Centennial 
Celebration,  both  at  the  A-67  Exposition  and 
at  many  other  locations  In  the  State.  Dance 
groups  from  Nenana.  Mlnto,  Port  Chilkoot 
and  many  other  villages  will  alternate  at 
Native  Village  during  the  length  of  the  cele- 
bration. 

Even  more  athletic  will  be  the  World's 
Eskimo  Olympics,  held  in  Fairbanks  from 
July  19  to  23.  Typical  contests  will  be  in 
blanket  tossing,  seal  skinning,  klckball,  and 
other  Arctic  sports. 

Native  arts  and  crafts  will  also  be  ex- 
hibited in  Sitka,  Juneau  and  Anchorage.  The 
display  in  Anchorage  is  housed  in  the  Igla- 
puk — Eskimo  for  "Great  Igloo  "—which  is  a 
giant  geodesic  dome  located  at  Anchorage's 
International  Airport.  Surrounding  the  Igla- 
puk  are  four  typical  native  villages.  They  will 
show  life  in  typical  Indian,  Eskimo,  Aleut  and 
Tlingit-Haida  villages  of  the  past.  Anchorage 
Native  residents  from  these  etlmic  groups 
will  staff  the  villages  and  the  Iglapuk. 

Built  through  the  cooperation  and  funding 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Centennial 
organization  and  the  Cook  Inlet  Native  As- 
sociation, the  Iglapuk  will  become  a  perma- 
nent native  cultural  exhibit  after  the  Cen- 
tennial is  over  and  will  be  leased  to  the  Cook 
Inlet  Native  Association.  The  Native  contri- 
bution to  this  exhibit  in  ca;,h.  labor  and  serv- 
ices Is  estimated  to  exceed  $60,000. 

For  those  who  are  unable  to  go  to  see  these 
native  exhibits,  the  exhibits  will  come  to 
them.  A  special  display  of  Native  crafts  col- 
lected from  private  owners  in  the  Anchorage 
area  will  be  part  of  a  six  car  traveling  rail- 
road exhibit  organized  by  the  Anchorage 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  train  will  begin  operation  June  1  from 


Anchorage  and  visit  towns  along  the  Alaska 
R.iiL-oad  from  Fairbanks  to  Seward.  It  will 
stop  several  days  in  each  town  so  that  local 
residents  and  visitors  may  view  the  many  dis- 
plays. The  final  stop  will  be  at  Palmer  for 
the  .'Alaska  State  Fair  over  the  Labor  Day 
weekend.  In  addition  to  the  N.itive  exhibits 
there  will  be  displays  entitled:  Geographic, 
Scenic.  Wildlife  and  Recreation.  Forestry, 
M.neral.  Sea  and  Agriculture.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  Iglapuk  the  train  is  a  combined 
Federal.  State  and  local  participation  project. 

While  Bureau  of  Indian  ASairs  activities 
will  be  a  part  of  the  many  of  the  Native 
Centennial  activities  throughout  Alaska,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  a  separate  ex- 
hibition at  the  Alaska  67  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. 

This  exhibit  will  be  housed  in  a  100-foot 
diameter  geodesic  dome  and  will  feature  a 
"walk-through"  layout  showing  visitors  the 
accomplishments  and  plans  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  actr.e  in  Alaska. 

The  dome  will  contain  displays  depicting 
State  development  m  natural  resources,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  transportation,  communi- 
cation, environmental  research  and  human 
resources. 

Federal  exhibits  will  also  be  seen  in  Anchor- 
age, Juneau,  Sitka  and  Ketchikan, 

Special  events  with  a  strong  Native  flavor 
away  from  the  Exposition  site  include  a  be- 
luga whale  hunt  m  Kotzebue  early  in  June, 
a  whaling  festival  at  Point  Hope  in  the  same 
month  and  a  caribou  and  bear  barbecue  at 
Delta  Junction  on  July  4. 

Centennial  programs  will  close  with  a 
November  Potlat<:h  at  Sitka  with  Indian 
dance  groups  from  Klukwan,  Haines,  Hoonah, 
Yakutat,  Angoon,  Kake,  and  Sitka  perform- 
ing daily  for  seven  days. 

These  and  many,  many  more  events  ex- 
plain why  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial 
will  be  the  big  show  for  summertime  1967. 

Further  information  on  accommodations 
and  travel  arrangements  may  be  obtained 
from:  Alaska  Travel  Division,  Pouch  E., 
Juneau,  Alaska  99801. 

ALASKA    CENTENNIAL    REACHES    "BUSH"    AND 
BERING    SEA 

"It's  a  crackpot  idea!  ViThat  tourist  would 
ever  want  to  go  there,"  The  question  pro- 
duced Imaginative,  concrete  proposals  from 
some  of  the  villages  that  can  open  some 
long  closed  doors  into  Alaska's  booming  new 
tourist  industry. 

With  financial  aid  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  wholehearted 
cooperation  from  other  Federal  agencies,  the 
Centennial  was  brought  to  the  smaller 
""bush"  communities,  and  with  It  a  chance 
for  economic  growth.  Since  tourism  Is  only 
a  summer  Industry  in  Alaska,  the  Centennial 
projects  were  designed  for  long-range  pur- 
poses as  well, 

Gambell  Is  a  village  of  about  380  people 
located  on  the  Western  tip  of  St,  Lawrence 
Island  only  46  miles  from  the  mainland 
Siberian  Coast,  Preservation  of  the  "old  cul- 
ture" Is  strong  among  the  island  people,  and 
In  Gambell  they  decided  to  build  a  whale- 
bone and  sod  meeting  house,  and  a  summer- 
style  skin  house.  In  actual  fact,  both  struc- 
tures were  under  construction  well  before 
the  village  council  applied  for  funds.  The 
need  for  help  slowly  came  to  light  as  people 
realized  how  necessary  the  sale  of  products 
of  the  sea  was  to  keep  cash  coming  Into  the 
village.  Lack  of  materials  threatened  to  stop 
construction  of  a  project  with  potential  bene- 
fits from  tourists  and  visitors.  A  walrus  skin 
could  deprive  a  hunter's  family  of  S75.00 
cash;  a  mukluk  skin  for  rawhide  rope  cost 
the  hunter  $20-30. 

Help  came  from  EDA  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  In  a  short  time  the  village 
received  the  first  Centennial  grant  approved 
In  the  State.  Before  freeze-up  in  October  the 
project  was  completed,  the  village  having 
matched  their  Federal  funds  with  over  twice 
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M  much  donated   labor  at  nUnUnum   wage 
rates. 

Now  the  visitor  to  Gambell  Is  escorted 
from  the  airfield  to  an  ancient  village  nearby 
where  the  authentic  restorations  stand — a 
source  of  pride  to  the  villagers,  and  a  source 
of  awe  to  the  visitor. 

Further  North,  the  Whaling  Community 
of  Point  Hope,  a  village  of  about  350  lijcated 
on  a  sanclsplt  In  the  Chukchi  Sea.  had  also 
developed  visitor  facilities  centered  around 
their  Spring  Whaling  Festival  The  old 
school  building,  now  replaced  by  a  new  and 
modern  BIA  facility,  was  moved  by  the  vil- 
lage to  a  new  site  In  time  It  will  serve  as  a 
tourist  center  with  displays  of  baleen  basket 
weaving.  Ivory  carving  and  other  forms  of  art 
and  craftworlt  produced  In  the  village 

The  projects  In  Gambell  and  Point  Hope 
have  led  to  promotion  of  both  villages  by 
the  airlines  serving  them.  They  are  called 
"Offbeat  tours",  and  are  designed  for  three- 
day  stops  by  visitors. 

In  Kotzebue,  a  city  of  about  1.700  people, 
mos'.ly  E^sklmo.  a  local  museum  has  been 
developed  largely  by  local  contributions  of 
labor  and  funds,  as  a  visitor  attraction 
Kotzebue  Is  already  a  tour  center  for  vl.sltors 
each  summer,  and  every  effort  to  enhance  Us 
attractions  for  visitors  Is  being  made. 

Back  on  St  Lawrence  Island,  the  village  of 
Savoonga  has  designed  a  visitor  center  with 
displays  of  hunting  gear  and  cloth  as  used 
by  their  ancestors  centuries  ago.  The  build- 
ing was  de.signed  so  It  could  be  built  locally, 
using  the  slcUls  of  the  villagers  themselves. 

In  Nome,  the  city  has  received  funding 
fromi  the  Centennial  appropriation  for  con- 
struction of  a  visitor  center  which  will  hold 
displays  of  Native  artifacts  and  craftwork 
and  items  related  to  the  famous  gold-rush 
days.  In  addition,  restoration  of  a  portion  of 
the  old  Seward  Pennlnsula  narrow-gauge 
railroad  is  planned,  and  the  rolling  stock 
refurbished  so  visitors  may  enjoy  a  unique 
ride  through  part  of  the  area. 

BL\    EDrCATION    PROCR.AM    MEETS 
.\L.\SK.\N    CH.\LI.ENCE 

For  the  teacher  who  Is  searching  for  an 
envlronmer.t  where  innovation  Is  welcome 
and  routine  is  constantly  challenged  by 
exigency.  Alaska  offers  the  most  exciting  of 
prospects 

Many  children  live  In  remote  villages  In- 
accessible except  by  air,  many  children  do 
not  speak  or  understand  English  well,  many 
children  come  from  impoverished  over- 
crowded homes  and  many  are  overage  for 
their  grade  and  have  problems  coping  with 
the  fearful  mysteries  of  urban  culture. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  working 
on  an  educational  program  aimed  at  meeting 
the  needs  of  these  children.  The  program  is 
a  part  of  the  States  total  effort  to  achieve 
a  high  quality  educational  system  for  all 
students. 

BIA  and  State  educational  needs  are  co- 
ordinated through  what  is  known  as  The 
Overall  Education  Plan  for  Rural  Alaska." 
The  end  result  of  this  plan — worked  out  by 
a  Governor's  Committee — is  to  turn  over  to 
the  State  full  responsibility  for  education  a 
specific  th.it  Is  Included  In  the  49th  State's 
Constitution 

Already  52  BIA  schools  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  State.  This  year  ten  more  will 
make  the  transition  and  by  the  end  of  the 
1968-69  school  year  an  additional  14  schools 
will  have  changed  hands  At  that  time  each 
system — State  and  BIA — will  have  about  70 
schools. 

The  schools  now  remaining  In  Bureau 
bands  are  those  the  furthest  from  urban 
areas  and  with  the  most  difficult  attendance 
and  transportation  problems.  As  soon  as 
means  are  worked  out  to  overcome  the  dis- 
advantages that  come  with  these  problems 
these  schools,  too,  will  pass  to  State  control. 

At  present  the  Bureau  operates  approxi- 
mately 80  day  schools  which  provld»  quail- 
fled   teachers  and   approved   curriculum  for 


about  200  classrooms  flUed  by  more  than 
6,000  Native  and  180  non-Native  students. 

Enriched  programs  aimed  at  compensating 
for  the  limited  experience  in  urban  living 
and  the  academic  and  language  handicaps 
possessed  by  many  Native  students  are  pro- 
vided by  the  BIA's  two  Alaskan  boarding 
schools — Mount  Edgecumbe  near  Sitka  and 
Wrangell  Institute  near  Wrangell.  These 
schools  provide  high  school,  industrial  arts 
and  vocational  training  for  students  who  do 
not  live  near  a  high  school  facility. 

Ungraded  programs  at  these  schools  take 
advantage  of  the  student's  ability  to  pro- 
gress at  a  rapid  rate  In  the  boarding  school 
setting  Mount  Edgecumbe.  which  occupied 
an  old  naval  base,  has  recently  received  a 
$12.3  million  appropriation  for  new  facili- 
ties and  plans  have  been  completed  for  a 
new  boys'  dorm,  21  classrooms  and  a  school- 
wide  remodeling  and  enlargement  program. 
About  70  percent  of  its  graduates  go  on  to 
some  form  of  higher  education. 

Because  of  Alaska's  Native  population  ex- 
plosion some  high  school  studetits  are  at- 
tending the  Chemawa  Indian  Boarding 
School  near  Salem.  Ore.  and  the  Chllocco, 
Ok.la  ,  BIA  school.  The  latter  school  has  a 
special  program  of  individualized.  Intensive 
help  for  the  student  who  Is  having  difficul- 
ties bridging  the  gap  between  two  cultiires 
or  suffers  the  problems  of  being  overage  for 
his  grade. 

Since  1960.  the  Bureau  has  constructed 
more  than  50  schools  in  Alaskan  villages. 
This  school  year  saw  the  opening  of  new 
high  schools  at  Barrow  and  Kotzebue.  each 
accommodating  210  students  who  were  for- 
merly transported  to  other  BIA  schools. 
School  construction  Is  underway  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

Children  in  nioet  Bureau  Day  schools  now 
receive  a  complete,  well  balanced  meal  for 
their  noon  lunch.  Since  this  program  wis 
begun  several  years  ago  there  has  been  a 
marked   Increase   in   academic   achievement. 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  Innovations  In 
Alaskan  education  have  come  about  through 
Bureau  participation  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  » P.L.  89-10).  This 
year  more  than  $650,000  was  available  for  a 
variety  of  projects  through  this  act. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  State's  history  all 
village  teachers  were  able — through  the  help 
of  P.L.  89-10  and  some  nerveless  bush 
pilots — to  attend  an  In-servlce  training  pro- 
gram held  during  the  school  year  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  teaching  in  remote 
schools  and  to  pass  along  the  latest  educa- 
tional Insights  into  these  problems  Even  the 
BIA  teacher  at  Little  Dlomede  Island  In  the 
Bering  Strait,  within  sight  of  Russia,  flew  to 
Anchorage  for  the  conference  in  March. 

Other  PL.  89-10  funds  went  to  provide 
teacher  aides  for  teachers  In  Isolated  villages, 
to  provide  more  lunch  room  {personnel  and  for 
recreational  and  vocational  activities  run  In 
conjunction  with  BIA  schools.  Courses  were 
begun  for  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped and  curriculum  Improvement  studies 
started 

In  addition  to  these  special  programs,  the 
BIA  has  cooperated  with  the  University  of 
Alaska  to  broaden  the  scholarship  and  spe- 
cial counseling  opportunities  for  Native  stu- 
dents. The  BIA,  the  University  and  the  Ford 
Foundation  have  developed  a  summer  pro- 
gram at  the  University  to  help  teachers  pre- 
pare for  the  unusual  aspects  of  teaching  In 
Isolated  schools. 

There  are  many  other  activities — summer 
programs,  adult  education,  special  services — 
that  round  out  the  BI.^'s  Alaskan  education 
program.  All  are  a  part  of  a  continuing  effort 
to  develop  a  first  class  Alaskan  educational 
system  that  can  meet  the  many  needs  of  the 
Nation's  largest  State. 

NA'nV'E   TOUTH  TO  ANSWER   VARIOUS   VISITOR 
QUERtES 

Do  the  lemmings  really  migrate  every  year? 
Do  Alaskan  Eskimos  live  In  Igloos  and  rub 


noses  instead  of  kissing?  Why  did  the  "ninglt 
Indians  of  the  Alaskan  Panhandle  carve 
elaborate  totem  poles?  Where  would  be  the 
best  place  to  purchase  a  basket  made  out  of 
"baleen"?  What  Is  the  mission  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Alaska?  How  cold  does 
the  temperature  get — are  they  still  mining 
for  gold — what  species  of  animal  life  inhabit 
Alaska,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 

These  and  many  more  questions.  It  Is 
hoped,  will  be  asked  not  only  by  tourists,  but 
native  born  Alaskans  who  will  attend  festivi- 
ties, displays,  and  various  attractions  which 
will  be  conducted  throughout  Alaska  during 
the  1967  Centennial  'if ear. 

To  find  the  people  to  provide  qualified 
answers  to  these  questions  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  created  a  new  course  that  will 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  curriculum  at 
the  Mount  Eklgecumbe  boarding  school  near 
Slika. 

Bureau  staff'  believing  that  young  Native 
students  would  make  ideal  guides  for  the 
many  visitors  to  the  many  Alaska  Centennial 
celebrations,  worked  with  the  Alaska  Cen- 
tennial Commission  to  develop  special 
courses  at  Mount  Edgecumbe  to  provide  the 
necessary  training  for  the  young  people. 
Graduates  from  these  courses  will  become 
"Centennial  Aides." 

The  basic  ingredients  of  the  course  in- 
cluded a  study  of  Alsakan  history  and  gov- 
ernment, geography  and  natural  resources, 
Alaskan  cultures  and  ethnic  groups,  and  the 
State  educational  system.  The  senior  stu- 
dents were  also  given  assistance  In  polishing 
the  social  graces  necessary  for  effective  par- 
ticipation in  public  activities. 

Because  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  to 
be  covered  in  18  weeks,  much  use  was  made 
of  audiovisual  aids,  local  speakers  and  com- 
munity resources.  Other  students,  represent- 
ing almost  all  of  the  State's  varied  Native 
cultures,  found  their  brains  being  "picked" 
by  the  would-be  Centennial  Aides. 

The  end  result  was  a  useful  and  Interesting 
course  that  served  so  well  to  strengthen  the 
students'  concepts  and  understanding  of 
Native  cultures  and  their  State's  history  and 
geography  that  it  will  become  a  standard 
fixture  at  the  school. 

SEVEN     NATIVES     SERVE     STATE     AS     MEMBERS    Or 
LECISLATfRE 

Last  November's  elections  brought  seven 
Native  Alaskans  to  the  State  Legislature. 
Since  Territorial  days,  Alaskan  Natives  have 
been  active  in  political  and  government  af- 
fairs, and  for  the  past  40  years— during  23 
Territorial  Legislatures  and  5  State  Legis- 
latures— the  voice  of  the  villagers  has  been 
heard  in  the  law-making  chambers. 

In  the  Fifth  State  Legislature,  the  Native 
representation  share  at  lea.st  three  qualities: 
all  are  youthful;  all  are  dedicated  Ui  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Native  population;  and 
all  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
local  communities  through  civic  activities. 

Senator  R.iy  Christiansen  of  Bethel,  served 
three  terms  In  the  House  before  his  election 
last  November  to  the  Senate.  He  Is  45.  the 
father  of  fovir  children,  and  operates  his  own 
charter  flying  service — an  enterprise  as  vital 
to  Alaska  as  subways  are  to  New  York. 

WiUle  Hensley  is  an  eligible  25-year-old 
bachelor  from  Kotzebue  and  a  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Alaska. 

Frank  See  of  Hoonah,  in  his  second  House 
term,  Is  former  Grand  President  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Brotherhood.  See  has  been  a 
fisherman  all  his  life,  has  been  Mayor  of 
Hoonah  for  seven  years,  and  was  born  at 
Excursion  Inlet  on  Icy  Strait. 

First-termer  John  Westdahl  of  St.  Mary's. 
part-Eskimo,  has  been  a  A.-sherman.  miner, 
merchant  seaman  (In  World  War  11),  and  a 
man  who  loves  to  travel,  especially  in  Alaska. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  daughters. 

Christiansen,  Hensley.  See  and  Westdahl 
are  Democrats.  The  three  Republicans  in  the 
New  Fifth  Legislature  of  Alaska  are 

Jules  Wright.  33,  a  construction  contractor 
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In   business  with  his   brothers    (Gareth.  an  same  as  the  national  average — this  In  spite  causing  the  problem  and  all  of  them  have 

outst-indlng  dog  musher.  and  Don.  president  of  the  high  morbidity  which  persists.  This  a  direct  bearing  on  your  district. 

of  Cook  Inlet  Native  Association)  and  presl-  points   out   Dr.    Carl    Muschenheim,   health  Changing    job    market.    According   to   the 

dent  of  the  Fairbanks  Native  Association;  committee  chairman  for  the  Association  on  Labor  Department,  3.100  new  lob  classlfica- 

Carl  Moses,  37,  a  second- termer,  and  American  Indian  Affairs,  Is  the  residue  of  the  tions  have  been  created  since  1961  As  new 
owner  of  a  merchantlle  store  In  Uualaska  devastating  TB  epidemic.  The  low  death  rate  Jobs  appear,  old  Jobs  disappear  Old  voca- 
where  he  makes  his  home  with  his  wife  and  despite  the  still  high  prevalence  of  TB  m-  tioiial  training  programs  become  obsolete- 
two  children;  and  dlcates    an    "extraordinarily    effective    pro-  and  replacements  are  needed    There  will  be 

John  Sackett.  22,  youngest  of  the  Native  gram."  says  Dr.  Muchenhelm.  more  and  more  Jobs  in  the  next  decade  for 

Alaskans   lu   the   current   State   Legislature.  ^_^__^_^_  office  machine  operations,  draftsmen    nurses 

who  is  a  Senior  at  the  University  of  Alaska.  and  business  machine  servicemen.  There  will 

HEALTH  SERVICE  WINNING  WAR  TO  CONQUER  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  be  fewer  Jobs  for  farm  workers,  bakers   ma- 

TVBERcrLosis  j^j.    MORSE,    Mr.    President,    iii    the  ^V,""!   '«°'   ^Pf^^"'!'   Vocational   education 

A  fearful   enemy  is  being  held  at  bay  In  March  1967  issue  of  School  Management  The   nature   of^rlnTn^%y.^r.. 

Alaska  m  this  year  of  the  49th  State's  Cen-  ^here  aoDears  an  excpllent  artirle  ron  v,    I  ^^  /    5  change.   Thirty   years   ago. 

tennlal  celebration.  Less  than  20  vears  ago,  ^        .    ^PPears  an  exceiieni  article  con-  jou  could  teach  a  vocational  student  a  skill 

this  enemv  was  causing  appalling  misery  and  cerning  a  vocational  program  that  bends  and  rest  assured  that  he  was  set  for  life.  This 

a  high  death  rate  among  the  Native  Peoples  backward  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  StU-  is  no  longer  true.  Students  must  be  prepared 

who  had  no  weapons  to  fight  the  Invader.  dent.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  ^°  "dapt  readily  to  two  or  three  occupational 

And    Invader    it    was,    for    studies    of   old  materials  contained  in  the  article  regard-  changes  in  their  lifetime.  Advances  in  science, 

skeletons   in   Alaski  show  no  evidence  that  ing  the  leading  role  being  taken  by  Port-  ^^chnology  and  management  techniques  will 

the  scourge  of  tuberculosis  was  part  of  the  land  Community  College  under  the  lead-  schLi'curr.cuh^"^n7o^?n'^!   vocational 

Peoples'  lives  before  contact  with  outsiders.  pr<;hin  nf  PrP<!iripnt-  Amn  npRnmarHic  o        ^urnculum— m  continual  flux. 

Twentv  ve.irs  :i-o  90  percent  of  children  ^^1"^^  °\  President  Amo  DeBainardis.  Population  mobility.  A  student  who  is  cur- 
had  TB  bv  the  time  they  were  six  years  old  omce  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  rently  attending  school  In  Portland,  Ore.  may 
as  shown  by  positive  skin  tests.  TB  of  the  the  Education  Subcommittee  will  be  re-  end  up  m  Oshkosh,  wis.,  five  years  from 
bone  and  its  crippling  deformities  was  very  Viewing  administration  recommenda-  "°^'-  win  the  occupational  training  he  re- 
common.  M:inv  were  dying  In  the  little  vU-  tions  in  this  important  area  of  education  ceives  m  Portland  stand  him  in  good  stead 
lages-Esklmo,  Aleut  and  Indian.  The  dread  and  since  the  materials  contained  in  the  '^  Oshkosh?  Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
di..ease  showed  no  partiality.  Its  epidemic  article  can  be  of  interest  to  my  col-  u'uTwor'fvomt'f^'t^  ,"  l^  "°'  ^\  '"^  «°" 
proportions,  which  threatened  to  make  a  ipoBues  I  ask  unanimous  ron<;pnt  that  ^  ""=  ^''™"^'  ^°  ^°^'^  ^°^''-  ^'"^ 
whole  people  extinct,  were  without  precedent  f^^^^f:  ^  ^SK  unanimous  consent  that  or  even  six  times  before  finally  settling  down, 
m  public  health  records  of  the  world.  ''"^  article  De  printed  at  tnis  point  in  my  New  job  cmpha!>es.  The  emerging  new  Jobs 

Today,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  children  remarks.  require  more  mental  ability,  fewer  phvsical 

have  TB;  there  are  only  three  or  four  deaths  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  skills.  Job  qualifications  are  rising.  Young- 

from  TB  per  year  In  the  whole  State;   and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^^^rs  must  be  prepared  to  meet  these  quali- 

new  cases  of  bone  TB  are  rarely  found.  as  follows:  fications.  And  schools  must  be  ready  to  not 

This  spectacular  reduction  Is  no  accident,  vocationai.'  Education-  A  Timf  To  Shiit  °"^^'  '"^^''^^  vocational  education  quallta- 
War  on  TB  w.is  declared  by  the  U.S.  Public  ^^'^"ONal  Education^ A  Time  To  Shipt  ti^.^iy  ^ut  quantitatively  as  well.  Many  vo- 
Health  Service  which  took  over  the  responsl-  cational  students  will  soon  be  attending 
bilitv  for  Indian  health  from  the  Bureau  of  '^°  ^^  **^^*  things  are  fast  changing  in  school  longer  than  they  do  today. 
Indian  Aff.alrs  in  1955.  During  the  height  of  vocational  education  is  not  quite  true.  New  training  patterns.  Vocational  educa- 
the  initial  attack  on  the  frightful  foe,  more  "^^^  pressure  for  change  is  enormous,  tion  Is  Increasmglv  a  lifelong  process  Schools 
than  1.300  Alaska  Native  TB  patients  were  Change  is  in  the  air.  Change  Is  being  effec-  are  responsible  for  adult  inservice  training 
In  TB  hospitals  at  one  time  from  a  Native  ^^-  *°  ^°^^  extent,  In  some  school  districts,  and  retraining  as  well  as  for  teaching  young- 
population  then  of  some  30.000.  At  present  ^"*  ^^^  ^  basically  a  revolution  In  the  sters.  In  addition  to  more  facilities  (and 
there  are  approximately  30  .  .  .  repeat.  30  .  .  .  making.  It  has  not  arrived  yet.  When  It  does,  more  efficient  use  of  existing  facilities)  this 
patients  m  Alaska  Native  Hospitals  for  TB  though,  the  lightning  speed  and  Intensity  means  a  more  varied  curriculum  and  a  larger, 
from  a  Native  population  now  estimated  to  °^  change  will  more  than  atone  for  Its  slow  more  flexible  teaching  staff.  The  technology 
be  more  than  50,000.  start.  of    vocational    education,    too,    is    changing. 

Such  an  astounding  accomplishment — also  "^^^  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  help  you  Aside  from  new  equipment  for  specific  skills 

without    p;u-allel    In    the    annals    of    public  S^^    y°^^    district    ready    for    the    coming  training,     vocationai     education     programs 

health— was  achieved  by  strenuous  effort  of  revolution  In  vocational  education.  It  tells  must  incorporate  the  new  educational  tech- 

the  new  Division  of  Indian  Health  In  PHS  which  way  the  revolution  will  go,  how  one  nology — computer-assisted      learning,      pro- 

and  close  cooperation  from  other  agencies  In  district  Is  anticipating  It  and  what  the  voca-  gramed  learning  and  the  various  electronic 

Alaska.  The  People  themselves,  although  vie-  tlonal  program  of  the  future  may  look  like,  aids  to  Individualized  instruction— for  more 

tlms,  also  played  an  Important  part  In  back-  Finally,  a  pictorial  resume  shows  what  the  efficient  instruction. 

Ing  off   the   enemy   by   their   willingness   to  Portland,    Ore.    vocationai    program    is    all  Federal    aid.    Recent    federal     legislation 

work  with  health  officers.  about.  makes  funds  available  to  school  districts  for 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  in  the  ^-S-  Steel  Corp.'s  capital  spending  program  vocational   education— with   the  stipulation 

arsenal  of  the  counter  attacking  forces  was  '^  lagging  far  behind  schedule.  Reason:  Lack  that  this  money  be  used  to  improve  present 

the  drug  Isonlazid.  But  such  chemotherapy  °^  skilled  employees.  programs  and  develop  new  ones.  The  Voca- 

doesn't  'happen   by  Itself,  either.  Persistent  Boeing    and    Douglas    aircraft    companies  tional  Education  Act  of   1963,  for  example, 

checking,    X-raylng,    skin    testing — all    were  ^*'^  ^'^^^  forced  to  delay  Jet  deliveries.  Rea-  emphasizes  the  need  to  broaden  vocationai 

vital  procedures.  son:    Suppliers    can't    find    enough    trained  instruction  to  include  vocational  counseling. 

Although  the  program  was  extraordinarily  nianpower  to  turn  out  engines  on  time.  to  make  vocational  education  more  "compre- 

effective,  a  slight  rise  in  new  cases  three  years  "^°^  openings  for  2.050  electricians,  machln-  henslve"  in  terms  of  a  closer  relationship  to 

ago  brought  the  Alaska  Department  of  Health  ^^*^    ^^'^    tool-and-dle    workers    will    have  academic  education  and  to  relate  programs 

and  PHS  together  to  work  out  even  better  opened  up  by  this  June  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  the  kinds  of  Jobs  now  available, 

controls.  In  January  1967,  further  Impressive  according   to   the   Wall   Street   Journal.   But  There  are  many  other  external  factors  be- 

results  were  revealed.  Admissions  for  TB  to  ™ost  of  the  openings  will  still  be  open  after  hind  the  need  for  "a  necessary  revolution  in 

the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchor-  ^'^'^^  ^^  come  and  gone.  Reason:  Only  287  vocational"  education.  But  a  good  deal  of  the 

age  decreased  by  33  1  percent  for  the  last  six  ^^^  ^^  *h«  ^^ea  will  have  completed  the  nee-  pressure  stems  from  what  has  been  happen- 

months  of  1966  and  the  trend  continues.  essary  training.  mg  within  vocationai  education  Itself. 

There  were  147  new  TB  cases  for  1966.  ac-  These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  how  the  item:  Vocational  education  In  some  dis- 
cording to  State  figures.  119  of  which  were  current,  severe  shortage  of  skilled  craftsmen  trlcts  has  been  "upgraded"  periodically— It 
Natives.  Overall  rates  per  100.000  population  is  affecting  the  nation's  Industries.  The  Labor  has  been  upgraded  right  out  of  reach  of 
were  54:  with  Native  rate.  220.8  and  32.2  for  Department  estimates  that,  by  1975,  four  students  who  are  most  In  need  of  training 
others.  Rate  per  100.000  for  Alaska  Natives  h^Hion  workers  with  new  skills  will  be  in  one  New  York  district,  for  example  a 
for  the  last  five  years  is:  ,  needed;  only  255,000  are  being  trained  right  basic  electricity  course  (designed  to  train 
Year-                                                '  ^°^-   "^^^^   ''oi^ically.   men   are    losing   their  electricians'  assistants)    has  been  upgraded 

1962  . 603  ^°^^  ^^^^^  because  their  skills  are  obsolete,  into  a  computer  electronics  course  .  .  .  that 

1963    '"   'l'"''""I.^..II  I"  520  And  the  high  incidence  of  unemployment  In  is     taken     by     college-bound      voungsters 

1964  .V .'.'  '..'               ,_'.!     576  ^^^y  °^  ^^^  nation's  pockets  of  poverty  is  Youngsters  who  previously  enrolled  In  the 

1965  "1^           _'       ......._         '     '  495  'i°i<ilhg  steady.  electricity   program    now    simply    have    one 

1966  _          I  "11                _                  220  This  is  why  the  coming  revolution  In  voca-  less  course  to  choose  from. 

^j^^^j   education   Is.   to   borrow  former  U.S.  Item:  Vocational  training  In  many  school 

Prevalence  rate  for  the  general  population  Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Keppel's  districts  has  been  so  far  from  all  that  haa 

In  the  United  States  Is  less  than  30  new  ac-  phrase,  "a  necessary  revolution."  been  happening  in  general  education  that  It 

tlve  cases  annually.  The  mortality  rate  among  But   the    examples    cited    above    are    only  hardly    resembles    "education"    at    all.    The 

Alaskan  Natives  however.  Is  now  about  the  symptoms.  A  number  of  factors  are  actually  vocational    curriculum.    In    too    many   high 
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schools.    Is    woefully    outdated    la    teaching 
techniques,  philosophy,  inservlce  training. 

Item:  Educators  are  very  concerned  about 
how  vocational  education  Is  organized. 
Should  the  vocational  program  be  a  part  of 
the  academic  schooP  Or  should  It  be  taught 
In  a  separate  schooP  Should  rural  com- 
munities attempt  to  offer  their  own.  small 
programs'  Or  should  they  band  together  In 
a  single,  regional  effort?  Should  large  cities 
establish  subreglonal  schools,  too?  And  so 
on.  All  the  while  these  questions  are  being 
bandied  about,  the  main  point  Is  too  often 
being  missed:  No  matter  how  you  decide  to 
organize  your  vocational  education  program. 
It  all  boils  down  to  what  you  teach,  u-hy 
you're  leaching  It  and  how  you  teach  It  And 
this  In  the  final  analysis.  Is  what  the  build- 
ing pressure  to  Improve  vocational  educa- 
tion Is  really  all  about. 

WHAT   THE  FtmTRE    NEEDS 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  the  exact 
shape  of  vocational  education  programs  of 
the  future.  But  if  you  accept  certain  basic 
assumptions,  you  can  discern  the  broad. 
gener;U  outlines  of  tomorrows  programs  The 
foUowtnr,  oaslc  assumptions  were  recently  set 
forth  It.  a  white  paper  on  occupational  ed- 
ucatlor..  put  out  by  the  New  YorH  state  ed- 
ucation dep.irtment: 

Money  Invested  In  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive occupational  education  returns  high 
dividends  When  people  are  made  employ- 
able through  education,  unemployment  and 
relief  payments  are  avoided  The  employed 
p«rson  starts  paying  taxes  An  adequate  sup- 
ply of  trained  personnel  and  adequate  facili- 
ties for  providing  the  training  help  attract 
new  Industries  to  a  community  and  help 
Industries  already  there  to  expand  and  adapt 
to  changing  conditions. 

M.iny  persons  need  very  specific  occupa- 
tional preparation  Just  before  leaving  full- 
time  school 

Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  occupa- 
tional education  needs  of  girls  and  women, 
who  are  entering  the  labor  market  in  in- 
creasing numbers. 

Occup>atlonal  education  must  meet  both 
the  current  and  long-range  needs  of  workers 
and  employers  It  must  provide  pre-employ- 
ment training,  updating,  upgrading  and  re- 
training for  employed  workers  who  face 
changed  conditions 

Students'  iDccupatlonal  choices  should  be 
based  on  careful  and  effective  counseling  If 
the  schix)l  system  can't  furnish  this,  it  should 
be  possible  to  obtain  it  elsewhere 

The  training  needs  of  employed  workers 
are  aus  important  to  society  as  are  thoee  of 
persons  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market 
The  numbers  involved  are  far  greater 

Increasing  numbers  of  young  people  will 
continue  full-time  Job  training  through  high 
school  and  Into  higher  education. 

Vocational  education  should  provide  gen- 
era! education,  along  with  occupational  edu- 
cation, and  should  be  "open  ended"  to  per- 
m.t  students  to  continue  in  appropriate 
higher  institutions.  Occupational  education 
Is  an  integral  part  of  education  at  eve.-y  level 
and  should  be  drawn  more  Into  the  main 
stream  of  education 

Competent  Instructors,  supervisors  and  ad- 
ministrators are  essential:  Instructors  and 
supervisors  must  be  qualified  technically  and 
professionally 

The  starting  point  In  planning  occupa- 
tional education  is  the  Individual — the  in- 
dividual In  relation  to  his  Job. 

Taken  all  together,  these  assumptions 
point  to  a  vocational  program  very  much  like 
the  one  In  'he  pn^ess  of  being  developed  In 
Portland  Ore  .As  vocational  programs  go. 
Portland's  is  a  f\rst-clfts«  operation  right  now. 
But  In  five  or  10  years,  it  will  have  been  up- 
graded to  s.hr"  pxlnt  where  compared  to  the 
average  vocational  program  today,  r.  is 

Far  -more  accessible  to  far  mf>re  people — 
youngsters  and  adu'.ta 

Better  balanced — rather  than  a  sma-tterlng 


of  different  courses  and  shops,  ccmtinuoxis 
programs  will  be  developed  in  general  occu- 
pational areas  and  at  a  variety  of  levels. 

More  flexible  In  meeting  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  more  adaptable  In  meeting  the 
ever-changing  needs  of  Industry  and  keeping 
pace  with  technological  advances. 

More  "comprehenstve" — more  closely  re- 
lated to  general  (or  "academic '")  education — 
so  that  students  develop  both  the  minimum 
skills  needed  to  get  a  Job  and  the  ability  to 
continue  learning  for  future  advancement 
and  or  adjustment. 

More  sharply  focMsed  on  Individual  Inter- 
ests and  aptitudes  of  students,  thanks  to 
vastly  Improved  guidance  and  counseling 

Much  broader.  In  the  sense  that  persons 
win  be  able  to  take  exploratory  courses  In  a 
variety  of  fields  before  becoming  committed 
to  a  course  of  study. 

Better  taught,  thanks  to  fully  qualified 
and  experienced  instructors  who  use  the 
latest  teaching  tools  and.  consequently,  have 
more  time  to  actually  teach. 

A     PROGRAM      IN     TRANSITION 

Spearheading  the  Portland  vocational  pro- 
gram Is  the  Portland  Community  College. 
The  college  was  established  iln  Its  present 
form  I  Just  four  years  ago  and.  consequently, 
has  had  an  oppurtunlty  to  develop  a  voca- 
tional program  starting,  literally,  from 
scratch  The  three  widely  scattered  build- 
ings that  comprise  the  college  are  old:  one 
Is  very  old.  But  all  house  new  and  eminently 
"modern"   vocational   programs 

If  you  have  a  community  college,  or  "Jun- 
ior" college,  under  your  Jurisdiction — or  If 
your  future  plans  Include  one — so  much  the 
better  There's  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
way  the  Portland  college  operates. 

If  your  vocational  program  stops  at  grade 
12.  the  Portland  program  Is  stlU  pertinent  to 
your  district.  It  forecasts  the  vocational 
training  patterns  and  philosophies  of  the 
future  and  these  relate  to  every  district  In 
the  land. 

Actually,  three  broad  curriculum  areas  are 
offered  In  the  Portland  college:  College 
transfer,  vocational-technical  and  continu- 
ing ( 1  e.,  adult)  education.  The  college  trans- 
fer program  Is  somewhat  limited,  pending 
accreditation  But  the  other  programs  are 
operating  in  full  swing. 

Portlands  vocational  program  caters  to 
the  entire  community.  In  It  you  find  young 
adults  who  want  two  years  of  techmcal  and/ 
or  vocational  education:  workers  improving 
their  present  skills;  housewives  training  for 
employment:  adults  and  young  people  who 
have  not  graduated  from  high  school  earning 
high  school  credits  and  diplomas;  workers 
taking  apprenticeship  classes:  unemployed 
adults  learning  to  become  employable:  older 
people  seeking   new  Interests 

Anijone  who  wants  to  attend  may  do  so. 
There  ore  no  "entrance  requirements."  as 
such 

But  this  does  not  Imply  a  lowering  of  the 
quality  of  education.  The  college  Is  com- 
mitted to  developing  quality  programs  at  all 
levels,  whether  a  six-week  sewing  machine 
oourse.  a  one-year  electronics  course  or  a 
two-year  college  transfer  program. 

Highly  Individualized  programs  are  the 
rxile.  which  means  Intensive  counseling — a 
continuous  guidance  program. 

School  starts  early  in  the  morning  and 
continues  well  into  the  night.  Some  students 
have  breakfast  In  n  makeshift  cafeteria  at 
6  30  am  before  going  to  class.  Others  report 
at  6  30  m  the  evening.  Programs  continue 
through  the  summer  If  ever  there  was  an 
"all-year  school,"  this  Is  It 

To  keep  course  offerings  current,  advisory 
committees,  composed  of  representatives 
from  business  and  labor,  play  a  very  active 
role  In  developing  new  directions  In  the  oc- 
cupational training  programs  They  advise 
administrators  on  employment  needs,  staff 
qualiflcatlons,    facilities,    equipment    needs 


and    so  on.   In   all,    more   than   50   advisory 
groups  work  with  the  college. 

The  traditional  barriers  between  vocational 
and  academic  programs  have  been  battered 
down  In  the  Portland  school  Students  take 
whatever  courses  they  want  to  take.  The 
fact  that  a  young  man  Is  studying  to  be  a 
welder,  for  example,  does  not  mean  that  he 
cannot  also  take  an  English  literature  course 
or  mathematics.  All  students  attend  the 
same  buildings,  ride  the  same  buses  to  and 
from  classes,  share  the  same  counselors  and 
advisers  and  lake  many  of  the  same  courses 
together  They  are  all,  to  use  the  fashionable 
phrase,  "in  conflict"  with  each  other. 

The  vocational  courses  offered  are  very 
much  up  to  date  and  offer  students  both  a 
wide  variety  from  which  to  choose  and  vary- 
ing degrees  of  Intensity.  In  terms  of  the  types 
and  amounts  of  training.  In  specific  areas. 

Among  the  vocational  courses  taught : 

A  family  lor  "cluster")  of  clerical  skills — 
file  clerks,  typists,  duplicating  machine 
operators,  receptionist,  full-fledged  secre- 
taries, stenographers. 

Two  data  processing  pnigrams  (machine 
operations  and  computer  programing)  taught 
at  two  different  levels  (one-year  certificate 
program  and  two-year  associate  degree 
course) . 

Two  nursing  programs — bedside  nursing 
(training  for  registered  nurse)  and  practical 
nursing  i  training  nurses' aides) . 

Two  dental  skill  courses — one  for  highly 
skilled  technicians  and  a  less  Intensive  pro- 
gram  for  dental   assistants. 

A  law  enforcement  program — a  two-year 
course  In  police  science.  Including  every- 
thing from  u.se  of  firearms  to  report  writ- 
ing, problems  of  physical  evidence,  Juvenile 
procedures  and  defensive  tactics. 

Two  drafting  technology  programs  (enroll- 
ing both  men  and  women)  which  enable 
graduates  to  get  Jobs  at  starting  salaries  of 
from  $4  000  to  $6,000 

A  program  for  training  audio- visual  assist- 
ants to  work  In.  among  other  places,  public 
school  systems. 

A  cooks'  and  chefs'  program,  which  turns 
out  polished  short  order  cooks  and  sophisti- 
cated  (also  high-priced)    chefs. 

Other  courses  for  auto  mechanics  and  ma- 
chinists, welders,  electronics  specialists, 
salesmen,  skilled  sewing  machine  operators, 
appliance  repairmen. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  unique.  All  are 
very  modern.  But  what  Is  most  significant 
about  them  Is  the  way  they  fit  Into  the  over- 
all picture  In  Portland  and  the  way  the 
school  Itself  is  made  available  to  individuals 
In  the  conimunity.  This  Is  a  school  that 
bends  over  backwards  to  conform  to  the 
needs  of  each  student. 

The  president  of  Portland  Community  Col- 
lege. Amo  DeBernardls.  has  turned  the  voca- 
tional education  picture  upside  down  In  more 
ways  than  one.  By  orienting  his  school  and 
Its  program  to  the  practical  problems  and 
choices  confronting  Its  varied  students,  he 
casts  a  new  light  on  the  way  vocational  pro- 
grams— whether  In  a  community  college  or  a 
high  school — should  operate  and,  In  the  fu- 
ture, must  operate. 

You're  skeptical?  Another  one  of  those 
overnight.  "goUy-gee-whlz"  miracle  pro- 
grams? That's  the  attitude  an  SM  editor 
carried  into  a  recent,  tape-recorded  Inter- 
view with  DeBernardls.  Here's  how  DeBer- 
nardls explained— and  defended — the  way  his 
program  works 

"Q.  Mr  DeBernardls,  your  college's  en- 
trance reqxilrements  are  so  loose  and  Its  cur- 
riculum Is  so  Job  oriented  .  .  how  can  you 
even  call  it  a  'college?' 

"A.  We  have  the  best  entrance  require- 
ment of  all  The  students  who  are  In  our 
college  are  here  because  they  want  to  be  here. 
Our  entrance  requirements,  unlike  those  of 
many  schools,  are  meant,  not  to  keep  people 
out.  but  to  help  them  get  In.  If  you  don't 
have  a  high  school  diploma,  and  you  want 
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one  and  need  one.  we'll  help  you  to  get  your 
diploma.  If  you  have  your  high  school  di- 
ploma, we'll  help  you  to  go  further  in  your 
education.  And  turthermore.  we  do  not  drop 
a  student  for  low  grades — for  failures.  We 
work  with  him.  Our  whole  concern  Is  with 
the  Individual — with  helping  him  get  the 
kind  of  eduoation  he  w.mts  to  get. 

"But  you  don't  define  a  college  by  Its  en- 
trance requirements  and  you  don't  define  It 
by  the  nature^vocational  or  otherwise — of 
the  curriculum.  A  college  is,  by  definition, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  school  that  ofTers 
specialized  instruction  In  the  sense  that 
we're  a  community  college,  we  offer  special- 
ized Instruction  that  serves  the  needs  of  the 
community.  That's  exactly  what  a  high 
school  with  a  good  vocational  program  does, 
too,  so  when  you  come  ri^ht  down  to  It,  It 
really  doesn't  matter  what  vou  call  yourself! 

"Frankly,  one  of  the  rea-~ons  why  we  like 
to  call  ourselves  a  college  Is  because  It's 
fashionable.  After  all.  from  what  the  man 
In  Industry  says  to  the  young  person  today; 
from  what  his  parents  say:  from  what  his 
school  tells  him:  the  only  way  you  can  be 
successful  is  to  go  to  college.  It  Isn't  true  of 
course — there  are  too  darn  many  people  In 
college  today  who  don't  belong  there  any 
more  than  I  belong  on  a  professional  foot- 
ball team — but  that's  what  young  people 
have  dinned  Into  tliem.  So.  when  a  youngster 
comes  here,  he  can  say  he  goes  to  college. 
It  makes  him  feel  good.  What's  wrong  with 
that? 

"Q.  Nothing,  except  if  you're  handling 
everyone  from  the  hlch  school  dropout  to 
the  bona  fide  college  student,  how  can  you 
make  sure  everyone  Is  getting  what  he 
needs? 

"A.  We  can't.  No  school  can.  But  you  can 
try  and  I  think  maybe  we  try  a  little  harder 
th.an  most  schools  that  serve  both  voca- 
tional and  college  students.  The  vocational 
student  usually  pets  lost  in  the  shuffle.  But 
not  here.  And  111  tell  you  why:  We  have  di- 
rect access  to  every  high  school  In  Portland. 
We  are  starting  a  program  of  continuous 
counseling  in  all  our  liigh  schools,  so  that 
students  will  be  ready  to  come  here.  We 
have  a  comprehensive  guidance  plan  which 
continues  from  Junior  high  school  through 
grades  13  and  14. 

"Q.  Just  how  deeply  Into  the  high  school 
can  you  get?  Do  you  do  counseling  only? 
Or  do  you  try  to  adjust  the  high  school 
curriculum  to  fit  in  with  the  courses  you 
give? 

"A.  First  of  all.  we  have  a  full-time  person 
on  our  staff  who  keeps  the  schools  and  stu- 
dents  fully   informed   of  our  programs. 

"Second,  we  take  extra  steps  to  have  the 
high  school  counselors  and  administrators 
come  here,  go  throuKh  the  colleges,  see  our 
classes  at  work  We  give  them  a  dinner  that 
Is  prepared  right  here  and  we  talk  about 
new  programs,  about  what  they  ought  to 
know,  about  what  Information  they  should 
take  back  to  their  high  schixil  students. 

"Third,  we  articulate  our  programs  with 
high  school  courses.  We're  going  to  have  to 
do  much  more  along  those  lines  but  we  are 
off  to  a  good  st.xrt. 

"Q.  How  do   you  go  about   articulation? 

"A.  Take  drafting  as  an  example.  Through 
the  dLstrict's  curriculum  director,  we  arrange 
to  have  the  dr:iftlne  instructors  In  the  high 
schools  meet  regularly  with  our  own  drafting 
teachers,  sn  there's  a  sense  of  continuity  In 
the  plannliiB  that  we  all  do.  WTien  a  student 
who  has  taken  hieh  school  drafting  comes  to 
us.  he's  given  credit  for  the  cl.aFses  he's  taken. 
Or.  if  he  took  classes  In  auto  mechanics  or 
electronics  in  high  school,  he  Is  counseled  In 
high  school  nnd  here,  to  continue  with  the 
same  subjects  in  our  school.  He  doesn't  Just 
st<'p  at  the  end  of  high  school  and  then.  If  he 
comes  to  us.  start  something  brand-new. 

"Q.  Isn't  that  repetitious  and  confining? 

"A  Not  at  all  If  someone  comes  to  us  from 
high  school  with  typing  and  shorthand,  we 


check  their  level  of  skill,  and  recommend 
advanced  tj-ping  and  advanced  shorthand,  or 
else  something  In  related  skills,  to  broaden 
the  base  of  training  in  that  student's  chosen 
area.  But  we  wouldn't  abruptly  jump  this 
person  to  chef  training  or  auto  mechanics. 

"When  a  student  has  a  broad  base  of  skills 
In  a  chosen  area,  he  can  not  only  say,  T  can 
do  something,'  which  is  a  pretty  proud  and 
secure  feeling.  He  can  also  say,  'I  not  only 
have  a  special  skill,  I  am  in  a  whole  field  of 
activity."  We've  given  him  a  broad  base  to 
operate  on.  We  serve  our  community  best 
by  serving  all  of  its  individuals- — old  or 
young — Just  like  this.  People  may  come 
here  as  just  part  of  the  crowd.  But  we  hope 
they  leave  us  as  individuals  who  can  go  out 
into  the  world  and  operate  as  individuals. 

"Q.  Come  off  it,  Mr.  DeBernardls.  "i'ou  talk 
about  Individuals.  But  isn't  it  true  that  your 
courses  are  determined  by  the  needs  of  local 
industry  and  not  by  the  aptitudes  of 
students? 

"A.  Obviously,  you've  never  been  out  of  a 
Job  or  you  wouldn't  ask  that  question.  II  you 
don't  think  local  employer's  needs  and  the 
needs  of  Individual  students  don't  have  plenty 
In  common,  you've  got  another  thought 
coming.  We  ask  a  student  what  he  wants  to 
do.  If  he  knows,  fine — we'll  let  him  do  what 
he  wants  to  do,  as  long  as  we  can  teach  him. 
If  he  doesn't  know,  we  tell  him  what  kind  of 
Jobs  he  can  get  in  the  area  and  then  if  he 
thinks  he'd  like  to  try  one  of  them,  we  go 
ahead  and  put  him  into  a  course.  If  he 
wants  to  drop  it  after  two  weeks  and  try 
something  else.  fine.  Now  what  this  student 
wants  Is  a  Job  that  he  can  do — a  Job  that 
will  enable  him  to  operate  in  society  as  a 
self-sufflclent  p>erson.  If  local  employers  have 
those  kinds  of  Jobs — and  they  do — we'd  he 
fools  not  to  teach  those  skills.  Just  because 
it   would   look   like   we're   'company-owned.' 

"We'll  stick  with  a  student  through  hell 
and  high  water.  We'll  see  him  through  every 
course  we  have,  if  need  be,  to  help  him  find 
something  he  wants  and  can  do.  'We  want  to 
train  this  person  to  work  for  himself.  We 
want  to  give  him  a  sense  of  dignity,  of  use- 
fulness, of  purpose.  Sure,  local  needs  make  us 
center  on  the  teaching  of  sp>eclfic  subjects — 
welding,  say.  But  we  arc  mainly  trying  to 
give  anyone  the  potential  to  get  a  job  any- 
where In  the  nation.  The  skills  we  teach  are 
in  demand  today  and  will  be  in  demand  for 
a  while,  yet.  We  work  at  this.  'We  know  the 
labor  market  Is  changing  and  we  change 
with  it.  As  I  mentioned  before,  we  try  to 
persuade  students  to  not  Just  concentrate 
on  learning  a  solitary  skill  but  to  gain  some 
understanding  of  an  entire  field,  so  they're 
able  to  move  around  In  that  field  If  their 
particular  skill  begins  to  go  out  the  window. 

"Q.  But  why  can't  students  get  this  kind  of 
training  In  high  school?  Why  do  they  have 
to  attend  grade  13  and  and  maybe  grade 
14  at  your  school  to  get  this  background  and 
training? 

"A.  Most  kids  simply  aren't  mature 
enough  to  meet  the  complexities  of  today's 
society  with  Just  a  high  school  voc:>.tional 
education.  Sometimes  t'.iey're  not  mature 
enough  at  25 — or  55.  But  youngsters.  In  par- 
ticular, want  to  explore.  They  can't  find 
themselves.  They  try  this,  they  try  that. 
They  drop  out  of  school.  They  join  the  army. 
They  get  a  two-bit  job.  They  try  cut  some 
training  program  or  other  and  quit.  And 
then  they're  labeled  "misfits."  If  you  don't 
allow  yourself  to  be  pushed  Into  some  kind 
of  a  mold  when  you're  still  in  high  scliool. 
you're  some  kind  of  nut!  I  say  this  indeci- 
sion, this  searching,  this  starting  and  stop- 
ping is  perfectly  natural.  Let's  have  more  of 
it.  Let's  make  it  possible  for  a  kid  to  find  out 
what  he  really  wants  to  do  and  can  do  well 
and  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  If  this 
takes  two  or  three  or  four  years  beyond  hig'n 
school,  fine. 

"Now  some  high  schools  are  doing  a  pretty 
good  Job  training  youngsters  who  are  ready 


to  be  trained.  And  some  are  doiiig  a  lousy 
job.  But  no  high  school  that  stops  at  grade 
12  can  teach  a  kid  alxjut  entire  vocational 
fields  in  addition  to  te.ic'ning  iiim  a  specific 
skill.  What  this  means  is  that  vocational 
education  is  going  to  t.-ke  more  and  more 
time  and  we'd  better  lace  up  to  it  and  get 
ready  lor  it.  High  school  training  progr.ims 
are  going  to  liuve  to  loosen  up  and  extend 
into  12th,  13th,  14lh  'grades.' 

"Q  Let's  say  I'm  one  of  your  students. 
What  do  you  expect  of  me? 

".A.  We  firft  w,int  you  to  have,  or  to  de- 
velop, your  gor.ls.  We'll  even  help  yoti.  We'll 
meet  you  halfway.  Do  work  that  you  want 
to  do  i,nd  we'll  help  you  to  do  it.  "roo  much 
of  liie  opposite  Is  true  m  education  now.  It's 
coc'Keyed.  Look  at  the  high  school  graduates 
and  the  college  graduates  wlio  say.  'I'm  edu- 
cated. I  want  a  job.'  They're  always  asked, 
■Wh:.t  can  you  do?'  That's  a  heck  of  a  ques- 
tion, because  those  kids  can't  do  anything. 
They've  been  educated  all  rignt  .  .  .  out  for 
what:  Now.  if  you're  one  oi  these  students, 
we'd  say  to  you,  'Be  realistic.  Get  hold  of 
yotiriclf.  Here  are  the  business,  occupational 
and  \ocatiorial  opportunities  available  to  you 
and  here  is  how  much  money  you  can  make. 
What  do  you  want  to  do?' 

"Q.  But  suppose  I  don't  know? 

"A.  Then  we'll  help  you  to  find  out.  Want 
to  try  being  an  auto  mechanic?  You  can 
make  $4  an  hour  and  up.  You  can  make  as 
much  money  as  some  of  our  professors  do. 
Or.  do  you  want  to  be  a  cook?  We'll  help  you 
to  be  a  cook.  This  is  what  you  have  to  do — 
and  we'll  show  you — and  now  you're  learning 
to  cook  in  a  'college.'  Or,  you're  learning  auto 
mechanics  in  a  'college.'  If  you  don't  like 
what  you're  doing,  we'll  find  something  else. 
We'll  find  you  something  you  like,  if  it  takes 
us  50  years ! 

"Now,  some  of  the  students  you're  going 
to  school  with  were  not  high  school  students. 
Some  of  them  were  young  bums  a  year  ago. 
But  look  at  them  now.  They're  here  every 
morning  at  7:00.  Look  In  the  library.  It's 
jammed.  No  bells  ring  here.  They  can  all  tell 
time.  We  don't  do  any  baby-sitting.  They're 
all  on  their  own  and  tliey  act  like  adults. 
They're  busy  learning  to  do  something  which 
will  give  them  a  sense  of  accomplishment  a 
sense  of  pride  and  capability,  of  self-reliance. 

"Q.  Look — you're  talking  about  future  me- 
chanics, for  the  most  part,  not  doctors  and 
lawyers. 

"A.  Do  you  know  who's  the  most  important 
person  in  my  life?  The  mechanic  who  fixes 
my  car.  If  he  doesn't  have  good  attitudes  and 
good  skills  and  pride  In  workmanship;  If  he 
doesn't  put  in  a  nut  or  tighten  it  properly 
and  I  go  down  the  highway  50  miles  an  hour 
and  kill  my  whole  family — You  say  the  me- 
chanic is  not  as  important  as  the  doctor?  He's 
one  of  the  most  important  people  of  all.  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.  And  ho  has  every  right 
to  feel  important  and  we  want  him  to. 

"Q.  All  right — you  turn  out  proud  crafts- 
men and  technicians.  But  they're  skil'ed 
know-nothings.  Aren't  you  shortchanging 
them  on  the  nonvocational  aspects  of  edu- 
cation? 

"A.  'We  have  3,500  people  in  here  every 
night  just  for  what  I  call  enrichment.  Now 
I'm  trying  to  find  an  instructor  for  foreign 
language  courses — for  fun.  There'll  be  no  as- 
signments, just  talk.  We'll  give  vocational 
students  some  kind  of  credit  as  incentive. 
I  would  say  that,  in  a  years  time,  some  of 
those  low  IQ  students  will  be  speaking  French 
or  Germ.'-.n  or  Russian.  They  can  learn  to 
speak  it  and  if  the  academic  pressure  is  off, 
most  of  them  wU.  We  may  set  up  another 
course  and  call  It  'communications' — take 
the  pressure  off  English  composition,  take 
the  pressure  off  literature  and  call  it  'com- 
munications.' Channel  all  the  intellectual 
energy  these  vocation  students  have  into 
something  they  can  do.  We're  working  on  ii. 

"Another  technique  we  use  to  make  more 
kinds  of  instruction  available  to  our  students 
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la  the  open  lab  Were  operating  one  where 
you  come  in  and  ta*e  an  hour's  typing,  or  an 
hour  of  working  with  a  calculator,  or  an  hour 
of  anything  You  want  to  learn  how  to  type 
so  you  come  Into  the  lab.  Let's  say  It's  SI  an 
hour  and  you  think  its  going  to  take  you 
fl\e  hours,  so  you  buy  a  45  ticket.  You  go  into 
the  open  lab  and  the  Instructor  starts  you  at 
a  typewriter 

"Q.  How  can  you  have  a  raw  beginner 
coming  in  to  learn  how  to  type  and  have 
someone  who  has  practically  finished  the 
course  in  '.he  next  seat? 

"A.  Were  doing  It  In  several  Instances — 
even  with  math  One  of  our  teachers  Is  In  the 
library  from  9  00  to  11  30  am  and  from 
2  00  to  3  30.  afternoons  If  you  need  help  In 
math,  drop  by  We're  Increasing  that  proce- 
dure to  include  four  or  five  more  disciplines. 
We  simply  set  up  teaching  materials  and 
equipment  and  find  someone  to  help  out. 

"Q.  Something   for   everyone'' 

"A.  Almost.  We're  trying.  We're  like  a  hos- 
pital. If  you  need  aspirin,  we  give  It  to  you. 
If  you  need  major  surgery,  we  try  to  give  you 
that,  too  One  thing  we  know  for  stire  about 
our  students — most  of  them  need  someone 
to  talk  with,  someone  to  listen.  We're  good 
at  that  It's  a  missing  element  in  too  many 
distrlc's  Plenty  of  time  for  the  bright  artic- 
ulate students.  No  Ume  for  the  'dummies  ' 

Q  Yju  ".rain  studenrs  for  specific  Jobs.  But 
you  also  tell  them  that.  In  all  likelihood, 
their  Jobs  wont  be  the  same  In  five  years. 
Then  what:" 

"A.  We  expect  them  to  come  back.  Better 
yet.  we  try  to  get  them  to  stay  and  learn  two 
Jobs!  For  instance,  our  welding  Instructor  al- 
ways says  You  can  go  out  noii'  and  make  $4 
an  hour.  Bi.it  you'll  be  the  first  guy  laid  off 
beciiuse  you  can  only  do  one  kind  of  welding. 
You'd  better  come  back  at  night,  after  you 
get  a  Job.  and  keep  on  learning.'  He  tries  to 
get  them  used  to  the  Idea  of  going  to  school 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives 

"Q.  Is  this  welding  Instructor  an  adviser'' 

"A.  Yes.  everyone  is  I'm  an  adviser.  The 
business  manager  Is  an  adviser  The  coach  Is 
an  adviser  .\nrt  still  our  biggest  problem  Is 
to  develop  better  skills  In  advising  students — 
especially  r.hen  we  enroll  so  many  dropouts 
from  the  arei. 

"Q.  Why  do  you  take  dropouts  at  all? 

"A.  I  really  don't  worrv  about  the  drop- 
out. He's  one  of  the  rebels  against  our  cul- 
ture who's  h.id  enough  guts  to  get  out  of 
school    I  like  to  look  him  over. 

"Q.  How  do  you  handle  him'' 

"A.  Pretty  much  like  the  others  First  he 
meets  a  counselor  who  looks  over  his  record, 
talks  to  him  and  makes  the  first  normal  con- 
tacts. Many  times,  the  counselor  will  prepare 
his  .schedule  for  him  But  the  student  also 
sees  an  adviser  He  does  not  get  enrolled  until 
he  se«>s  these  tuo  people.  Then,  even  with 
the  schedule  we've  prepared  for  him,  we  let 
him  try  other  courses.  If  he  wants  to.  until 
he  makes  up  his  own  mind 

"Knowing  that  he  win  never  flunk  out.  one 
kid  tried  biology  three  times 

"Q.  Gets  a  little  expensive,  doesn't  If 

"A.  Why  should  that  bother  you'  These 
kids  have  been  thrown  out  They  don't  know 
what  they  want  to  do  We'll  end  up  paying 
$100,000  In  welfare  funds  for  each  of  them 
That's  expensive,  too.  We  spend  a  total  of 
1600  a  vear  on  a  student,  of  which  he  sup- 
plies $180.  If  he  can 

"So  let  him  try  things  out  He  doesn't  have 
to  finish  a  math  course  In  four  quarters  or 
three  quarters  He  can  take  six  or  seven. 
What's  the  difference'  It's  like  climbing  a 
mountain  Some  people  can  do  it  In  one  day 
and  others  take  three  days  Do  It  when  you 
can  do  It.  not  according  to  some  arbitrary 
figure 

"Q  Doesn't  your  student  have  to  measure 
up  In  sorne  resp>ect'' 

"A.  Measure  up  to  what? 

"Q    Let  s  say  I'm   In   the  auto  mechanics 


class   Oon't  I  have  to  pass  a  test  some  time 
or  other' 

"A.  Sure — some  kind  of  test  or  other.  But 
what  you're  really  measuring  with  a  test  is 
that  people  are  different,  that's  all.  So  some 
students  flunk — one.  two,  three  times.  But  If 
they  want  to  stay  with  it,  they  do.  And  they 
usually  make  It,  too. 

'  Q  But  If  I'm  struggling  and  falling  and 
am  not  a  good  student  and  want  to  get  out — 
then  what  do  you  do? 

"A.  Change  your  attitude,  which  may  take 
some  time  and  some  doing.  You're  not  going 
to  be  any  better  In  one  course  than  you  are 
In  another  with  an  attitude  that  Is  built  on 
failure  One  way  to  get  through  to  you  Is  to 
break  the  rules — bust  up  the  neat,  twelve- 
week  school  package  You  may  have  to  stay 
here  twenty-four  weeks  or  thirty-sIx  weeks. 
or  more  One  boy  we  had  here  was  brought 
by  his  parents.  They  told  us  he  was  mentally 
retarded.  They  were  grateful  that  we  took 
him  as  a  student  We  tried  him  in  a  variety 
of  programs.  One  day.  while  he  was  in  train- 
ing as  a  cook's  helper,  he  brought  me  some 
hot  chocolate.  It  wasn't  made  properly  so  he 
went  back  and  brought  me  another  cup. 
That  one  was  Just  as  bad  He  went  for  still 
another  and  then  discovered  that  one  of  the 
machines  wasn't  In  working  order.  At  that 
point  he  said,  'You're  the  president  here  We 
ought  to  treat  you  better  than  this."  I 
thought  this  was  a  rather  wry  observation 
for  a  retarded'  boy  to  make.  About  a  year 
later,  he  was  enrolled  as  an  assistant  cook 
and  once  I  overheard  htm  say.  You  can't  ask 
me  that  After  all.  I'm  mentally  retarded." 
He  was  still  using  that  same,  salty  humor 
He  was  beginning  to  find  himself.  He  no 
longer  acted  like  a  dope.  He  Wiisnt  treated 
like  one  So.  that's  what  we  try  to  do  here — 
help  people  to  find  themselves.  It's  taken 
some  real  work  with  that  boy  because  we 
dont  have  psychiatrists.  It  took  a  damn  good 
cook  to  reach  him!  We  put  him  with  that 
cook  for  six  hours  a  day  for  almost  two  years. 
And  we'd  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  with 
you  if  you  had  a  real  problem. 

"Q.  How  do  you  keep  your  vocational 
classes  from  becoming  obsolete? 

"A.  We  try  to  think  way  ahead  to  antici- 
pate Jobs  that  aren't  here  yet  but  which 
might  be  coming.  For  instance,  we  now  offer 
a  course  In  Instructional  materials  for  peo- 
ple who  want  to  be  audlo-rtsual  aides.  I 
went  home  one  weekend,  wrote  up  the  course 
of  study  and  sold  It  to  our  manpower  ad- 
visory committee.  We  didn't  really  know 
whether  there  were  going  to  be  any  Jobs  for 
aides  In  Instructional  materials.  It  Just 
seemed  like  a  good  Idea.  We  asked  a  few 
school  principals  who  said  yes.  they  'were  In- 
terested In  such  a  service  as  a  backup  for 
teachers."  But  they  would  not  commit  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  we  went  ahead.  Now.  It's 
an  amazing  success.  Schools  needed  these  In- 
structional materials  aides  and  didn't  even 
know  It  themselves.  We  can  produce  enough 
people,  now.  to  satisfy  the  demands 

"Q  What  specifically  does  this  course 
teach? 

"A.  We  teach  students  how  to  set  up  AV 
equipment  and  how  to  maintain  equipment, 
how  to  take  photographs,  how  to  make  a 
series  of  slides,  how  to  run  a  tape  recorder, 
run  a  mimeograph  machine,  make  dittos, 
some  basic  art  work,  some  layout  work,  mak- 
ing transparencies,  how  to  work  with  a 
teacher — and  they've  turned  out  so  well  we've 
hired  two  of  them  ourselves  and  we're  going 
to  hire  more  because  we  need  them  as  iDack- 
ups  for  our  own  teachers! 

"But  we  can't  get  rigid  and  don't  Intend  to. 
We  want  to  keep  all  of  our  courses  flexible. 
We  already  know,  for  example,  from  the  ex- 
perience that  our  AV  students  have  had  In 
actual  practice  In  schools  and  business,  that 
we  must  expand  that  course  Into  the  area  of 
library  training  We  didn't  expect  Instruc- 
tional materials  aides  to  be  heavily  Invol.  ^f| 
with  iKXfks  but  they  are.  And  typing — they've 


all  said  they  need  more  typing  skills.  So  that, 
too.  Is  going  into  the  makeup  of  the  course 
We  always  stay  flexible  In  every  course.  As 
soon  as  you  settle  Ino  a  comfortable  rut  In 
vocational  education,  you're  obsolete.  You're 
all  washed  up. 

"Q.  What  happens  when  you  have  a  big 
Investment  In  tools  and  machinery?  You 
can't  afford  to  stay  flexible'  in  this  situation, 

"A.  But  you  can.  You  don't  throw  your 
equipment  out.  You  modify  It.  You  change 
the  program.  You  change  what  you  do. 

•Q.  How?  How  do  you  know  what  to 
change? 

"A.  Our  p.dvlsory  committee  In  Industry 
keeps  a  person  on  constant  watch,  following 
up  our  graduates,  following  up  on  changes 
In  Industry.  This  person  finds  out  what  stu- 
dents are  good  at.  what  they're  not  good  at. 
what  they  were  good  at  last  year,  what  sug- 
gestions they  have,  and  so  on.  We  accumulate 
enough  Information  every  year  to  make  us 
stop  and  evaluate  the  entire  program  with 
our  Instructors. 

"Q.  Suppose  your  evaluation  tells  you  you 
have  to  modify  a  course  so  completely  that 
you  might  as  well  throw  it  out? 

"A.  Then,  we  throw  it  out.  And  we  retrain 
the  people  who  graduated  from  ttiat  pro- 
gram, and  also  the  teachers. 

■  Q  That's  letting  flexibility  get  the  best 
of  you.  Isn't  it?  You  can't  retread  your  whole 
program   constantly. 

"A.  We've  only  Just  made  a  start  in  this  di- 
rection but  there's  no  other  way.  It  has  to 
be  done.  We've  been  so  busy  handling  stu- 
dents that  we  haven't  had  a  ch.ince  to  really 
get  at  this  the  way  It  should  be  done.  Our 
success  so  far  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
high-quality  teachers  we've  been  able  to  re- 
cruit from  Industry 

"Q    How  did  you  find  them? 

"A.  Through  our  advisory  committees  and 
trade  committees.  We  hear  of  someone  who 
likes  teaching  or  the  idea  of  teaching  and  we 
talk  to  him.  We  look  for  people  who  believe  In 
young  people,  first  of  all.  who  really  believe 
In  them.  Of  course,  they  also  have  to  have 
teaching  skills  and  the  professional  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  back  them  up  We  de- 
veloped our  own  teachers.  We  bring  In  con- 
sultants, university  staff.  Industry  people. 
Some  of  them  lose  money  when  they  come 
with  us:  they  take  a  cut  In  salary  But  these 
are  people  who  want  to  teach  and  our  re- 
sults with  them  have  been  excellent. 

"Our  teacher-pupU  ratio  L'  about  three 
teachers  to  40  students  in  the  technical  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  ones  we  have  for  dental 
technicians  and  dental  assistants.  That's  a 
pretty  good  ratio  and  we're  proud  of  It.  But 
frankly,  we  have  to  hav  It.  It's  not  like  lec- 
turing In  history  or  English  t<T  50  students. 
This  Is  over-the-shoulder  Instruction.  These 
people  have  to  have  practice  and  you  can't 
let  them  practice  without  ob.«ervatlon  and 
guidance.  It's  guidance,  guidance  and  coun- 
seling and  advising,  from  before  they  come 
here — If  they're  In  high  school — until  they 
finish  a  training  program  with  us.  And  then 
It  might  even  continue  after  that." 

A    LOOK    INTO    THE    FITTURE 

A  team  of  academic  artisans  In  Belllngham, 
Wash.  Is  developing  a  total  vocational-tech- 
nical education  curriculum  that  clearly  an- 
ticipates, In  many  ways,  the  shape  of  things 
to  come. 

nils  project — called  Vlcoed  (Visual  com- 
munication education)  and  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation — makes  many  of  the  cur- 
rent, cutttng-edge  Ideas  In  vocational  edu- 
cation ("skill  clusters,"  "comprehensive 
currlculums."  "Job-fleld  orientation."  "open- 
ended  curriculum."  "instant  flexibility."  etc.) 
seems  dusty  and  archaic 

Vlcoed  represents  a  complete  restructuring, 
not  only  of  vocational  training,  but  also  of 
education  Itself.  It  not  only  breaks  down  the 
traditional  barriers  between  vocational,  gen- 
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eral  and  academic  education — It  makes  such 
"petty"  distinctions  well  nigh  Impossible. 

According  to  Vicoed's  project  head,  West- 
ern Washington  State  College  professor  Ray 
Schwalm.  Vicoed  proposes  that  education  be 
approached  from  the  perspective  of  entire 
subject  fields.  In  Schwalm's  view,  the  field 
of  visual  communication — television,  films, 
newspapers,  road  signs,  sky-writing,  books, 
and  other  communications  media  and 
processes — Is  as  good  a  field  as  any. 

Schwalm  and  his  associates  believe  that  a 
total  educational  program  can  be  built  on 
the  Idea  that  we  must  either  drastically  Im- 
prove our  control  of  visual  communication 
te^'hnology  or  rapidly  lose  control  of  our  own 
destiny.  They  are  creating  a  vast,  three- 
dimensional  curriculum,  starting  at  grade 
11  and  coniinuing  through  teacher  educa- 
tion,  that   looks  something  like  this: 

Horizontally,  a  continuum  of  Integrally  re- 
lated subjects,  ranging  from  basic  commu- 
nications skills  and  technologies  through 
foreign  language  and  literature  to  the  various 
aspects  of  humanities  and  social  sciences 
I  anthropology,  for  example ) . 

Vertically,  different  ways  of  approaching 
each  of  these  subjects  at  different  levels — 
but  always  from  the  visual  communication 
angle.  Communication  courses,  for  example, 
can  range  all  the  way  from  Improvement  of 
basic  reading  and  WTltlng,  to  study  of  the 
history  of  communications,  to  detailed  re- 
search studies,  at  the  doctoral  level,  on  the 
technology  of  communication. 

In  depth,  an  unlimited  potential  for  the 
student  to  key  at  vu-tually  any  point  on  the 
curriculum  a;id.  at  that  point,  to  study  a 
particular  skill,  subject  or  process  Inten- 
sively—but.  again,  always  from  the  primary 
perspective  of  visual  communication. 

Every  aspect  of  the  curriculum  relates  to 
every  other  aspect.  It  Is  truly  "Integral"  In 
terms  of  subject  matter;  staffing  (the  staff 
photography  siieclalist,  for  example,  can 
teach  parts  of  a  half  dozen  different  courses, 
from  basic  communication  to  humanities); 
pupil  grouping  (I.e.,  college-bound  students 
take  technical  training  courses;  vocational 
students  take  anthrop>ology) ;  and  instruc- 
tional objectives  ( theoretically,  every  student 
Is  training  for  several  specific  Jobs  and  Is  also 
gaining  a  general,  over-all  appreciation  of 
how  his  particular  Job  Interests  fit  Into  the 
general  field  of  visual  communication.) 

This  program  has  actually  been  worked 
out  In  considerable  detail  by  Schwalm  and 
his  staff.  It  Is  not  possible  to  reproduce  It 
here  but  a  brief  resume  of  some  broad  areas 
indicates  the  general  scope. 

As  presently  constituted;  Vlcoed  has  four 
basic  parts: 

1.  A  two-year  high  school  program,  grades 
U  and  12,  for  students  who  will  continue 
their  education. 

2.  A  two-year  program  for  high  school 
students  who  want  to  go  to  work  as  soon 
as  they  graduate. 

3.  A  two-year  college-level  program  that 
terminates  either  in  Industry  careers  or  In 
additional  training  for  a  degree  In  visual 
communication. 

4.  A  teacher  education  program,  concen- 
trating on  an  Inter-dlsclpllnary  approach  to 
visual  communication  education. 

The  college-bound  high  school  program 
emphasizes  a  broad  base  of  skills,  technology 
and  knowledge.  The  high  school  vocational 
program  Is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
Immediate  employment,  with  one  or  more 
skills.  In  the  graphic  arts — but  It  also  em- 
phasizes poet-graduate,  on-the-job  training 
and  continuing  development  of  skills  as  new 
needs  arise.  Tliese  students  are  taught  a  very 
broad  range  of  skills  and  background,  as  well 
as  specific  skills,  to  enable  them  to  adapt 
to  change  when  It  comes. 

The  two-year  college  program  prepares 
students  as  technicians  or  for  Junior  man- 
agement level  positions.  Transfer  to  the  four- 
year  program  Is  built  in.  Students  learn  the 


planning,  preparation  and  production  of 
graphic  Information  materials.  They  study 
advertising  production  and  graphic  design, 
commercial  and  Industrial  photography,  mo- 
tion-picture and  television  graphics,  produc- 
tion controls.  They  get  a  background  in 
communication  skills,  natural  sciences,  social 
sciences,  economics,  art,  photography,  elec- 
tronics. At  some  point,  they  will  be  able  to 
specialize  In  photography.  In  professional 
vnltlng,  in  industrial  graphics  or  In  graphic 
design. 

The  program  for  training  teachers  covers 
not  only  graphic  arts  and  teaching  skills,  but 
also  gives  all  students  a  broad  knowledge  of 
social,  political,  economic  and  cultural  forces. 

Heavily  emphasized  In  all  aspects  of  Vlcoed 
Is  the  drastic  effect  that  computerization  Is 
having,  and  will  continue  to  have,  on  visual 
communication  technology.  In  particular,  and 
on  life  In  general. 

What's  the  point  of  It  all?  "Inability  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  Information  explosion 
Is  a  terribly  serious  problem,"  says  Schwalm, 
"and  it  Is  caused  by  unwieldy  processes  of 
reproducing  and  transmitting  Information. 
Visual  communication,  as  a  specific  field  of 
study.  Is  a  largely  unexplored  and  Ignored 
area.  Pact  of  the  matter  Is,  It's  a  giant  field 
that  win  grow  ever  larger  and  ever  more 
Important  In  the  years  ahead.  It  will  be  a 
prime  employment  area — possibly  the  prime 
employment  area.  The  urgency  of  the  need 
for  progress — technological  and  educational — 
Is  terrifying." 

If  you're  Interested  in  obtaining  more 
information  on  Vlcoed,  write  directly  to 
Schwalm:  Graphic  Arts  Department,  Western 
Washington  University,  Belllngham,  'Wash. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  TEST 
BLOCKADE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  Near  East  situation  caused  by 
Egypt's  blockading  of  Israel  ships  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Mr.  President,  our  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  the  national  integrity  of 
Israel  dates  back  to  President  Truman's 
recognition  of  this  nation  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  on  May  14,  1948.  I  believe 
that  this  Nation  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  independent  status  of  Israel. 

Explicitly,  our  commitment  dates  to 
the  Tripartite  Declaration  issued  by 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
on  May  25,  1950.  Events  of  the  past  few 
days  are  a  strong  indication  that  this  in- 
tegrity is  in  serious  danger.  For  some 
time  now,  the  northern  boundaries  of 
Israel  have  been  subjected  to  attacks 
from  Syria. 

Last  week  Nasser,  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  requested  the  United  Nations 
to  withdraw  the  Emergency  Force  which 
had  been  stationed  along  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  border  in  Egypt  as  a  buffer  since 
1956.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  acted 
quickly  in  acceding  to  this  request  and 
these  troops  have  been  removed. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has 
no  right  to  impose  upon  any  nation's 
representatives  or  observers  unless  they 
have  the  consent  of  that  state. 

However,  once  the  consent  is  given. 
whether  it  can  be  withdrawn,  arbitrarily 
and  unilaterally  by  the  consenting  state 
is  another  question.  In  legal  parlance  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  other  nations  rely 
on  this  commitment  and  act  according- 
ly— the    consenting    country    would    be 


estopped  from  denying — which  is  to  say, 
withdrawing  its  consent. 

Tlierefore  I,  personally,  do  not  believe 
that  the  Secretary  General  should  have 
acted  so  quickly  without  giving  the  coun- 
tries who  relied  upon  Egypt's  consent  in 
allowing  this  force  to  be  stationed  there 
an  opportunity  to  reevaluate  their  posi- 
tion. However,  it  remains  a  fact. 

The  situation  has  deteriorated  rapid- 
ly since  then,  culminating  on  Monday 
evening  in  President  Nasser's  pronounce- 
ment that  his  country  was  going  to  place 
a  blockade  across  the  Straits  of  Tiran  to 
prevent  ships  from  entering  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  going  to  Israel.  This  is  Israel's 
only  access  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ports 
of  the  Far  East  and  eastern  Africa. 

Since  Egypt  has  barred  Israeli  ships 
from  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  since 
1956,  all  Israeli  trafl5c  from  that  side  of 
the  world  is  cut  off  unless  the  ships  cir- 
cumnavigate the  full  length  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  This  was  done  in  spite 
of  the  generally  recognized  fact  that  the 
gulf  constitutes  international  waters,  The 
position  of  our  Government  concerning 
the  internationality  of  these  waters  was 
adequately  documented  in  a  memoran- 
dum by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  in  February  of  1957  and  reiter- 
ated by  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  floor  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  March  of  1957.  As  international 
waters  this  gulf  is,  therefore,  open  to 
any  and  all  nations  caring  to  utilize 
it. 

The  overwhelming  arrogance  of  the 
Egyptian  dictator  in  openly  flaunting  the 
international  rights  of  all  nations  to  use 
these  waters  is,  in  my  judgment,  almost 
unbelievable.  In  my  opinion,  this  country 
should  immediately  exercise  its  rights 
and  send  our  ships  through  these  inter- 
national waters  to  discharge  their  car- 
goes as  in  the  past.  I  believe  that  our 
Government  should  ask  other  nations, 
particularly  Fi'ance  and  Great  Britain,  to 
exercise  their  rights  in  joining  us  in  this 
endeavor.  These  two  countries  would 
thereby  be  honoring  their  commitments 
under  the  Tripartite  Declaration,  which 
states  in  part; 

The  three  Governments,  should  they  find 
that  any  of  these  states  (of  the  Near  East] 
was  preparing  to  violate  frontiers  or  armistice 
lines,  would,  consistently  with  their  obliga- 
tions as  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Im- 
mediately rake  action,  both  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations,  to  prevent  such 
violation. 

If  we  allow  this  dictator  to  negate 
international  law,  the  effects  will  be  dire 
throughout  the  world,  but  particularly 
in  Israel.  It  is  to  some  extent  dependent 
upon  countries  in  the  Far  East  and  east- 
ern Africa  for  supplies  and  food.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  new  African  nations  in 
some  cases  are  receiving  sizable  amounts 
of  assistance  from  Israel  which  will  also 
be  cut  off. 

Secretary  U  Thant  is  presently  con- 
ferring with  Nasser  in  Egypt.  I  think  he 
should  go  from  there  to  Israel  and  con- 
fer with  the  Israel  leaders  and  perhaps 
even  visit  the  Israel-E.^yptian  borders. 

There  is  considerable  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  the  United  Nations 
could  effectively  act  in  this  matter  due 
to  the  threat  of  a  possible  veto  within  the 
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Security  Council  In  the  absence  of  ef- 
fective action  by  the  United  Nations.  I 
see  nn  choice  but  for  our  country,  in 
keeptn?  with  its  lone -standing  and  often 
restated  commitment  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional intesrity  of  Israel,  to  take  what- 
ever steps  necessary  to  maintnln  peace 
in  the  Near  East. 


THE  CRISIS   IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
durin?  the  morning  hours,  after  a  Ions 
session  in  the  Foreisn  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  with  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk.  I  spoke  briefly  on  this  floor 
respectincr  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

Tor'av  I  should  like  to  .supplement  what 
I  said  then  by  stronsly  endorsing  the 
statement  made  by  President  Johnson 
at  his  prt\«3  conference  yesterday,  which 
took  place  after  those  of  us  in  this  body 
spoke  on  the  crisis  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate 

In  the  President's  language: 

I  earnestly  support  all  efforts.  In  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations  and  through  its  ap- 
propriate organs,  including  the  Secretary 
General,  to  reduce  tensions  and  to  restore 
subllity. 

Specifica'.Iy,  I  agree  with  President 
Johnson  that — 

First.  We  mu.st  place  primary  reliance 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  resolve  the 
crisis. 

Second  The  maintenance  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  is  a  matter  of  the  grav- 
est concern  for  all  nations. 

Third  All  of  the  nations  of  the  Mid- 
east have  a  special  responsibility  to  mod- 
erate their  words  and  actions  so  as  to 
help  create  a  climate  in  which  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  crisis  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

And,  fourth,  free  access  should  be 
given  to  the  shipping  of  all  nations  to 
the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  and 
hence  access  to  the  Is'aeli  port  of  Eilat. 

I  call  upon  all  concerned — as  did  the 
President — to  exercise  their  solemn  re- 
sponsibility to  the  international  com- 
munity in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  development 
of  world  order 

I  think  as  time  goes  on  a  consensus 
which  covers  the  whole  spectrum  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  developing  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States:  and  I  commend  the 
President  for  the  sound  and  careful 
statement  he  made  in  this  regard  in  his 
press  conference  yesterday. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE    SITUATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
search  for  a  solution  to  the  extremely 
dangerous  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  will 
be  facilitated  if  all  concerned,  large  na- 
tions and  small  nations  alike,  will  recall 
the  exact  nature  of  their  obligations  in 
the  Middle  East  and  also  the  particular 
opportunities  which  are  open  to  them. 
Most  of  these  obligations  have  been  in- 
curred under  the  authority  of  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Nations  The 
current  crisis,  involving  the  immediate 
threat  of  a  local  war  and  the  possibility 


of  a  general  war.  is  preeminently  a  mat- 
ter for  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  was  instrumental 
in  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
The  General  Assembly  drew  up  the  orig- 
inal plan  for  the  partition  of  Palestine 
in  1947  and.  subsequently,  the  United 
Nations  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  and  policmg  the  truce  which  ended 
the  first  Palestine  war  in  1948  In  1956 
the  United  Nations  intenened  success- 
fully to  resolve  the  Suez  war  and  then 
created  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force,  which  remained  in  the  Gaza  strip 
and  in  the  heights  of  Sharm-el-Sheikh 
from  1956  until  a  few  days  ago  UNEF 
has  been  one  of  the  most  solid  achieve- 
ments in  peace  enforcement  by  the 
United  Nations  and  its  precipitate  dis- 
mantling last  week  is  extremely  re- 
grettable. 

Although  the  exact  specifications  of  a 
settlement  for  the  current  crisis  cannot 
now  be  prescribed,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
United  Nations  can  and  should  play  the 
decisive  role  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful 
settlement.  It  also  seems  clear  that  a  re- 
stored United  Nations  peace  force,  sta- 
tioned on  Israeli  as  well  as  Egyptian  ter- 
ritory, would  be  extremely  desirable  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  made  numerous  policy  statements  in- 
dicating its  opposition  to  aggression  and 
its  support  for  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  states  of 
the  Middle  East.  President  Truman  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  the  independence 
of  Israel  in  1948.  In  their  Tripartite  Dec- 
laration of  May  25.  1950.  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  stated 
that,  if  any  of  the  Middle  Eastern  states 
violated  frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  they 
would  "consistently  with  their  obliga- 
tions as  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
immediately  take  action,  both  within 
and  outside  the  United  Nations,  to  pre- 
vent such  violation."  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  since  the  Suez  war  of  1956. 
whether  Great  Britain  and  France  still 
consider  themselves  bound  by  the  1950 
Declaration. 

President  Eisenhower  restated  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  Inviolability  of  the 
Integrity  and  Independence  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  in  Januarj'  1957 
and  on  Februarj-  11,  1957,  Secretary  of 
State  Ehilles  stated,  with  respect  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba: 

The  tJnlted  States  believes  that  the  Gulf 
comprehends  international  wat«rs  and  that 
no  nation  has  the  right  to  prevent  free  and 
innocent  passage  in  the  Gulf  and  through 
the  Straits  giving  access  thereto. 

In  a  press  conference  on  March  8.  1963, 
President  Kennedy  restated  American 
opposition  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  further  stated  that,  in  the 
event  of  a:^gression,  the  United  States 
"would  support  appropriate  measures  in 
the  United  Nations,  adopt  other  courses 
of  action  on  our  own  to  prevent  or  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  aggression,  which,  of 
course,  has  been  the  policy  which  the 
United  States  has  followed  for  some 
time  ■■  In  February  19S4  President  John- 
son reiterated  American  support  for  the 
territorial  Integrity  and  political  Inde- 


pendence of  all  Middle  Eastern  countries 
as  well  as  American  oppo.sition  to  aggres- 
sion and  to  the  use  or  threat  of  force  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  foregoing  are  all  statements  of 
policy  by  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  None  is  a  binding  commitment 
in  the  sense  that  a  treaty  ratified  by  the 
Senate  is  a  binding  commitment.  The 
United  States  does,  however,  have  one 
absolute  and  binding  commitment,  and 
that  is  its  solemn  obligation  to  support 
and  help  implement  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  Middle  East  that  may  be 
taken  by  the  United  Nations. 

Article  2,  section  5,  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  states : 

All  Members  shall  give  the  tJnlted  Na- 
tions every  assistance  In  any  action  It  takes 
m  accordance  with  the  present  Charter,  and 
shall  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any 
state  against  which  the  United  Nations  is 
taking  preventive  or  enforcement  action. 

The  charter  is  of  cour.^e  binding  on  p11 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
fact  that  the  charter  is  often  breached 
and  even  more  often  ignored  does  not 
make  it  any  less  binding,  legally  or  mor- 
ally, on  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. At  this  moment,  when  the  world 
is  threatened  with  the  prospect  of  a  lo- 
cal war  and  the  possibility  of  a  general 
war.  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  nations  recall  and  comply  with  their 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  remains,  despite  its  frail- 
ties and  failures,  the  world's  greatest  po- 
tential instrument  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security. 

Among  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, none  has  a  greater  opportunity  to 
exerci.se  leadership  in  the  current  cri.sis 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  Alone  among  the 
great  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  has  great 
influence  with  the  Arab  countries.  The 
United  State.s,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
pro.scribed  from  effective  leadership  in 
the  Middle  East,  partly  for  lack  ot  in- 
fluence in  the  region,  but  even  more  be- 
cause of  its  primary  preoccupation  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  would  .seem  to  be 
a  singular  opportunity  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  working  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  take  a  position  of 
leadership  in  support  of  peace,  just  as  it 
did,  most  creditably,  in  mediating  a  .solu- 
tion to  the  India-Pakistan  war  of  1965. 

Should  the  Soviet  Government  .see  fit 
to  exercise  leadership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  help  maintain  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  it  might  also  wish  to  perform 
a  similar  service  with  respect  to  'Viet- 
nam There  too  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  help  mediate  a  peace- 
ful settlement  and.  in  .so  doing,  to  give 
vitality  to  the  United  Nations,  on  whose 
effectiveness  the  security  of  all  nations 
ultimately  depends.  Should  the  Soviet 
Union  see  fit  to  e.xercise  the  leadership 
for  peace  which  it  is  in  a  unique  position 
to  exercise  at  this  time,  it  would  receive 
and  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  peoples. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  time  for  the 
Record  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  1  is  probably  the  outstanding 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  originally 
and  most  persistently  has  recommended 
what  I  am  trying  to  recommend  here: 
To  try  to  involve  the  United  Nations  in 
this  picture. 
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INTERNATIONAL     LAW     AND     THE 
CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
as-sociatc  my.self  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wil- 
LP.MSl  and  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark!  in  re- 
gard to  the  crisis  that  confronts  the 
world  in  the  Middle  East  at  this  hour. 
I  rise  only  to  discuss  a  couple  of  inter- 
national law  rules  that  I  think  need  to  be 
taken  note  of  by  all  concerned.  They  in- 
volve the  inherent  rights  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  rights  of  all  nations 
that  seek  to  protect  their  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty and  their  rights  on  the  high 
seas. 

I  discussed  the  m'-.tter  briefly  yester- 
d.\y.  but  I  want  to  do  a  little  documenta- 
tion tills  afternoon. 

I  applaud  and  commend  the  Pi-esident 
for  the  statement  he  issued  yesterday  in 
regard  to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  a 
statement  that  was  characterized  by 
great  restraint  and  was  completely 
sound  in  the  exposition  of  U.S.  rights  in 
the  Strait  of  Tiran.  I  think  it  was  states- 
manlike in  its  appeal  for  calmxiess  in  this 
time  until  the  entire  situation  can  be 
apprai-sed  by  all  concerned,  and  until  all 
who  are  concerned  have  an  opportunity 
to  fully  apprehend  the  great  interna- 
tional law  issues  and  rights  which  are  at 
stake. 

I  fully  recognize  that  international 
discu.s.sions  take  time  and  that  certainly 
it  must  be  expected  by  all  the  principals 
in  the  dispute,  in  the  controversy  itself, 
that  countries  which  are  not  directly 
involved  in  the  sense  of  i-!ot  being  threat- 
ened with  invasion  mu.st  have  time  to 
fully  appraise  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  such  time  as  I  need  to  complete 
my  analysis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
ob.jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  knows,  he  and 
I  took  that  po.sit'on  in  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions yesterday  morning,  in  our  discus- 
sion with  Secretary  Rusk.  We  took  it  in 
public  statements  following  the  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  Rusk,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  brief  remarks  that  I  made  about 
this  crisis  then. 

I  a.ssociate  my.self  with  the  statement 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
made.  The  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  involving  not  only  the 
Security  Council  but  necessarily  the 
General  Assembly  must  be  used  in  a 
maximum  endeavor  to  avert  the  out- 
break of  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Seniitor  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I 
was  really  talking  about  3  or  4  years  ago, 
when  the  Senator  was,  as  I  recall,  one  of 
the  first  to  insist,  and  most  vigorously, 
that  such  matters  should  be  referred  to 
the  United  Nations.  That  is  what  I  had 
in  mind,  not  just  yesterday. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  "is  very  kind. 
He  said  that  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  also.  That  is  the  position 
I  take  in  regard  to  any  incident  any- 


where in  the  world  that  threatens  peace 
— I  think  it  should  be  referred  immedi- 
ately to  the  United  Nations  for  disposi- 
tion, because  that  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  pointing  out. 
of  course  it  will  take  some  time  for  the 
processes  of  discussion  to  take  place  in 
the  United  Nations.  But  there  is  one  facet 
of  this  problem  that  involves  nations  of 
the  world  that  hold  in  jealous  value  their 
rights  on  the  high  seas,  without  waiting 
for  the  passage  of  time.  What  we  need 
to  be  on  guard  against  is  a  strategy,  that 
conceivably  can  be  followed  by  Nasser 
and  by  the  Russians,  to  use  delaying  tac- 
tics which  may  result  in  a  postponement 
of  the  consideration  and  a  coming  to  a 
final  determination  of  the  question  con- 
cerning the  status  of  the  Strait  of  Tiran 
for  such  a  period  of  time  that  Nasser  and 
the  Russians  could  argue  that  a  status 
quo  had  been  created;  and  that  having 
been  created,  the  status  quo  should  re- 
main until  there  was  an  ultimate  deter- 
mination through  the  processes  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Let  me  expound  that  a  bit  further:  The 
major  premise  which  the  United  States 
or  another  country  which  is  jealous  of 
its  rights  on  the  high  seas  should  not 
overlook  is  that  at  present,  as  a  matter 
of  international  law,  the  Straits  of  Tiran 
are  international  waters,  not  national 
waters.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
any  power  that  seeks  to  protect  its  rights 
on  the  high  seas  that  the  conduct  of 
Nasser  already  constitutes  an  illegality: 
that  the  intervention  and  interference 
by  Nasser  in  regard  to  international  law- 
rights  already  make  him  an  international 
outlaw,  so  far  as  those  rights  are  con- 
cerned. I  shall  document  my  statements 
in  a  moment,  but  first  I  wanted  to  lay 
out  the  premises. 

It  is  important  that  it  be  recognized 
that  the  course  of  conduct  that  Nasser 
is  now  following  in  the  Strait  of  Tiran 
constitutes  an  illegality.  What  I  am  urg- 
ing is  that  the  United  States  or  another 
country  that  is  jealous  in  protecting  its 
rights  on  the  high  seas  not  pennit  itself 
to  get  into  a  position  of  laches,  so  that 
It  could  conceivably  be  argued  by  the 
Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly, 
or  the  World  Court  that  a  new  status  quo 
had  been  created  and  that,  therefore,  the 
new  status  quo  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue until  the  time  that  it  took  for  an 
adjudication  of  an  allegation  that  a  sta- 
tus quo  should  be  changed  had  passed. 
That  kind  of  international  law  litigation 
could  take  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  to  be  on 
guard  that  Nasser  is  not  involved  in  that 
kind  of  trickery. 

In  my  judgment — and  I  say  this  ad- 
visedly— Nasser's  record  of  internation- 
al relations  and  international  diplomacy 
is  characterized  by  trickery.  Therefore, 
any  country  that  wants  to  protect  its 
rights  on  the  high  seas  ought  to  see 
to  it  that  its  ships,  with  their  flags  fly- 
ing, go  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  now. 
The  best  way  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  permit  a  viola- 
tion of  our  rights  on  the  high  seas  is  to 
respond  to  the  challenge;  and  Nasser  is 
not  only  challenging  but  is  violating  the 
rights  of  the  United  States.  He  is  violat- 


ing the  rights  of  France.  He  is  violating 
the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  violat- 
ing the  rights  of  every  nation  in  the 
world  in  respect  to  the  high  seas. 

The  exercise  of  our  rights  on  the  high 
seas  is  somethir.g  separate  and  distinct 
from  a  United  Nations  procedure  for  a 
consideration  of  the  threat  to  the  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  must  not  permit 
the  lapse  of  such  time  as  would  make  it 
possible  for  Russia  and  Nasser  to  argue 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  permitted 
time  to  elapse  and  have  therefore  put 
ourselves  In  a  position  of  being  guilty  of 
laches,  so  far  as  pressing  our  interna- 
tional law  rights  is  concerned,  further 
time  ought  then  to  pass  while  the  mat- 
ter is  taken  through  the  various  litigious 
proces.SLS  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
includins.  conceivably,  action  before  the 
World  Court. 

Do  not  forget  that  recognition  of  the 
Strait  of  Tiran  as  international  waters 
was  a  part  of  the  negotiated  settlement 
at  the  time  of  the  Sinai  campaign. 

The  Arab  countries  recognized  that. 
Nasser  at  the  present  time  is  walking 
out  on  the  commitment  the  Arab  coun- 
tries made  at  that  time,  and  by  making 
use  of  the  two  islands  in  the  strait  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  any  ship  except 
those  ships  that  he  in  his  arbitrary  ca- 
pacity decides  should  be  allowed  to  pass, 
he  is  flouting  international  law.  All  na- 
tions have  the  right  to  have  their  ships 
pass  through  that  strait  without  the 
slightest  interference  by  Nasser. 

This  issue  is  quite  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  Issues  that  have 
arisen  in  this  dispute  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  Tliiis  is  an  issue  that  involves  not 
Egypt  and  Israel  alone,  but  also  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world.  This  course  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Nasser  is  not  a 
course  of  conduct  that  involves  Egypt 
versus  Israel,  but  is  a  course  of  conduct 
that  involves  Egypt  versus  the  whole 
world. 

We  cannot  allow  any  nation  anywhere 
in  the  world — I  care  not  what  nation  that 
is — to  violate  the  rights  of  the  U.S.  flag 
on  the  high  seas  and  postpone  a  response 
to  that  violation. 

I  therefore  join  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  who  a  few 
moments  ago  took  the  same  position  I 
am  now  taking,  that  American  ships 
should  be  sent  t'nrough  that  strait  now 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  Nasser.  Rus- 
sia, or  any  other  power  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  permit  treaty  commitments 
clearly  in  existence  to  be  violated  by  any 
country  in  regard  to  our  rights  on  the 
hiah  seas. 

The  President,  of  course  very  rightly, 
yesterday  pointed  out  a  thesis  that  I 
want  to  emphasize : 

In  this  conneciion,  I  want  to  add  that  the 
purported  closing  nf  the  GuU  of  Aq.iba  to 
I.sr.ie!i  shipping  h.Ts  brought  a  new  ana  grave 
dimension  to  the  ciiSis.  The  United  Slates 
considers  the  gu'.i'  to  be  an  international 
waterway  and  feels  that  a  blockade  of  Israeli 
siiipf  ing  is  iliegAl  and  potentially  dis.istrous 
•o  tiie  c.iv.se  of  pe.\ce.  The  right  of  free,  in- 
nocent passage  of  the  international  water- 
way is  a  vital  Interest  of  the  international 
c:n.rnuni:y. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
seeking  clarification  on  this  point.  We  have 
urged  Secretary  General  Thaut  to  recognize 
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Ihe  senal'.ivlty  of  the  Aqaba  question  and  to 
g:ve  U  the  highest  priority  In  his  dlscusslona 
m  Cairo 

To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
N'ear  East.  I  wish  to  say  what  three  Presidents 
have  s,iid  before — that  the  United  States  Is 
firmly  committed  to  the  support  of  the  po- 
litical Independence  and  territorial  Integrity 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  area.  The  United 
States  strongly  opposes  aggression  by  any- 
one in  the  area,  m  any  form,  overt  or  clan- 
destine This  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  led  by  four  Presidents — Presi- 
dent Truman,  President  Elsenhower.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  myself — as  well  as  the 
policy  of  both  of  our  political  parties.  The 
record  of  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
over  the  p-*3t  twenty  years,  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations.  Is  very  clear  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  not  only  applaud  the 
President  for  the  excerpts  that  I  have 
read,  but  I  also  applaud  him  for  the  en- 
tire statement  that  he  made  on  yester- 
day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  President  on  yesterday 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

L.    B.    J    S    ST.^TEMENT    fJN     .\RAB-I.SR,*Et.    CRLSIS 

In  recent  days,  tension  ha-i  again  arisen 
along  the  armistice  lines  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  The  situation  there  Is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  whole  Inter- 
national community.  We  earnestly  supp<3rt 
all  efforts,  m  and  outside  the  United  Nations 
and  through  its  appropriate  organs,  includ- 
ing the  Seoret.iry  General,  to  reduce  tensions 
and  to  restore  stability  The  Secretiiry  Gen- 
eral has  gone  to  the  Near  East  on  his  mission 
of  peace  with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  men 
of  good  will  everywhere. 

The  Near  East  links  three  continents  The 
birthplace  of  civilization  and  of  three  of  the 
world's  great  religions,  it  Is  the  home  of  some 
sixty  million  pe<->ple:  and  the  crossroads  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

The  world  community  has  a  vital  Interest 
In  peace  cind  stability  in  the  Near  East,  one 
that  has  been  expressed  primarily  through 
continuing  United  Nations  action  and  assist- 
ance over  the  p.ist  twenty  years 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  a  nation  dedicated  to 
a  world  order  based  'jn  law  and  mutual 
respect,  has  actively  supported  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  In  the  Near  East. 

The  danger,  and  It  Is  a  grave  danger,  lies 
In  somo  mlsiMlcuiatlon  arising  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Intentions  and  actions 
of  others 

r  S      DCEPLT  CONCERNED 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
deeply  concerned.  In  particular,  with  three 
potentially  explosive  aspects  of  the  present 
confrontation. 

First,  we  regret  that  the  General  Arml.stice 
Agreements  have  failed  to  prevent  warlike 
acta  from  the  territory  of  one  against  an- 
other eovernment.  nr  against  civilians,  or 
territory,  under  control  of  another  govern- 
ment. 

Second,  we  are  dismayed  at  the  hurried 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  from  Gaza  and  Slnal  after  more 
than  ten  years  of  steadfast  and  effective  serv- 
ice In  keeping  the  peace,  without  action  by 
either  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council.  We  continue  to  regard  the  presence 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  area  as  a  matter 
of  fundamental  importance  and  shall  support 
Its  continuance  with  all  possible  vigor 

Third,  we  deplore  the  recent  buildup  of 
military  forces  and  believe  it  a  matter  of 
urgent  Importance  to  reduce  troop  concen- 


trations. The  status  of  sensitive  areas,  as  the 
Secretary  General  emphasized  In  his  report 
to  the  Security  Council,  such  as  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  Is  a  partic- 
ularly important  aspect  of  the  situation. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  add  that  the 
purported  closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to 
Israeli  shipping  has  brought  a  new  and  grave 
dimension  to  the  crisis.  The  United  States 
considers  the  gulf  to  be  an  International 
waterway  and  feels  that  a  blockade  of  Israeli 
shipping  is  illegal  and  potentially  disastrous 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  right  of  free.  Inno- 
cent passage  of  the  International  waterway 
la  a  vital  interest  of  the  International 
community. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
seeking  clarification  on  this  point.  We  have 
urged  Secretary  General  Thant  to  recognize 
the  sensitivity  of  the  Aqaba  question  and  to 
give  it  the  highest  priority  In  his  discussions 
in  Cairo. 

tr  S.     COMMITMENT     CrTED 

To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East.  I  wish  to  say  what  three  Presi- 
dents have  said  before — that  the  United 
States  is  firmly  committed  to  the  support  of 
the  political  Independence  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  all  the  nations  of  the  area.  The 
United  States  strongly  opposes  aggression  by 
anyone  in  the  area.  In  any  form,  overt  or 
clandestine.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  led  by  four  Presidents — Presi- 
dent Truman.  President  Elsenhower.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  myself— as  well  as  the 
policy  of  both  of  our  political  parties.  The 
record  of  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations.  Is  very  clear  on  this 
point. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sought 
to  have  good  relations  with  all  the  states  of 
the  Near  Elast  Regirettably  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  possible,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  our  differences  with  Individual  states 
of  the  area  and  their  differences  with  each 
other  must  be  worked  out  peacefully  and  In 
accordance  with  accepted  International  prac- 
tice. 

We  have  always  opposed — and  we  oppose  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  at  this  moment — 
the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  resolve  their 
problems  with  their  neighbors  by  aggression. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so  And  we  appeal  to 
nil  other  peace-loving  nations  to  do  likewise. 

We  call  upon  all  concerned  to  observe  In 
a  spirit  of  restraint  their  solemn  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  General  Armistice  agreements 
These  provide  an  hi.inorable  means  of  pre- 
venting hostilities  until,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  international  community,  a  peace  with 
Justice  and  honor  can  be  achieved. 

I  have  been  In  close  contact  and  will  In  the 
days  ahead  with  Ambassador  Goldberg  at  the 
United  Nations,  where  we  are  pursuing  the 
matter  with  great  vigor  and  hope  the  Se- 
curity Council  can  act  effectively. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President, 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
a  perceptive  analysis  of  this  situation  at 
the  moment.  I  think  in  the  main  that  I 
agree  with  him  on  most  of  what  he  has  to 
say  I  might  disagree  at  this  moment  with 
the  idea  that  we  should  send  our  ships 
through  the  straits  Into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
with  flags  flying  because  a  person  of  the 
character  and  type  of  Nasser,  who  un- 
doubtedly is  in  a  condition  of  despera- 
tion there,  may  in  his  hysteria  do  some- 
thing under  those  circumstances  which 
would  have  some  results  that  would  be 
frightening  to  contemplate 

It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  such 
action  before  very  long  I  do  not  preclude 


that  possibility  or  the  necessity  of  doing 
it.  However.  I  do  agree  that  there  are 
one  or  two  things  that  have  to  be  im- 
plemented, at  least  to  my  mind,  immedi- 
ately. 

For  once,  let  us  see  if  the  United  Na- 
tions will  hold  its  feet  to  the  fire  and  do 
what  it  wa-  suppo.sed  to  do  when  it  was 
set  up.  It  has  never  lived  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities n  i\m  respect  since  its  cit-n- 
tion.  It  has  given  lipservice,  but  it  has 
not  really  taken  the  lead. 

If  Mr  U  Thant  does  not  have  the  cour- 
age or  the  leadership  to  direct  a  firm  and 
vigorous  operation  of  the  United  Nations 
at  this  time,  we  ought  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  perhaps  bypassin'-r  him  in  some 
way  and  bringing  as  much  pressure  as 
po.ssible  to  bear  on  member  nations  of 
the  United  Nations  to  get  them  to  dc 
what  the  charter  contemplates  they  will 
do  in  their  effort  to  preserve  world  peace 
and  destroy  aggression. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  think 
must  be  done,  and  I  do  not  mean  tomor- 
row or  the  next  day.  I  mean  today  That 
concerns  the  major  powerful  nations  of 
the  world — without  doubt  excluding  Rus- 
sia, although  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
Russia  would  for  once  make  a  gesture 
toward  world  peace,  and  hopefully  other 
countries  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain — get- 
ting together  and  bringing  as  much  pres- 
sure to  bear  as  they  can  at  this  point  to 
preserve  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world 
and  take  action  against  conflagration 
breaking  out. 

The  third  thing  we  should  do  is  to,  as 
we  say  in  the  vernacular,  keep  our  shirts 
on  for  a  while  But  we  should  keep  our 
powder  dry  and  not  become  too  emotional 
about  what  should  be  done  immediately. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  great  impul.se 
to  say.  "Let  us  send  a  fleet  over  there," 
Maybe  we  will  have  to  do  that.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  should  explore  other  avenues  to 
the  point  of  exhau.stion  before  we  create 
too  much  danger  of  a  conflagration,  and 
those  things  would  have  to  be  done  with- 
in the  next  few  days.  I  am  not  sugeesting 
a  delay  for  3  or  6  months  or  .something 
like  that:  but  within  the  next  few  days  I 
believe  the  issue  will  be  drawn,  and  this 
matter  will  have  to  be  settled.  For  once, 
the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world 
will  have  to  stand  together,  and  stand  for 
something,  and  be  able  to  implement  it 
with  their  influence  and  with  their  com- 
bined power 

Mr  MORSE.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  know  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  contribution  to  the  di.scussion 
in  which  I  am  engaged  I  fully  appreciate 
his  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  feeling 
that  perhaps  there  should  be  .some  delay 
in  our  protecting  our  international  law 
rights  on  the  high  seas. 

I  have  not  asked  that  the  fleet  be  sent 
in.  I  am  asking  that  an  American  ship, 
with  the  flag  flying,  go  through  the 
Strait  of  Tlran  without  delay.  In  my 
judgment,  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  that  response:  for  the  reason 
that  at  the  moment  I  speak.  Nas.ser  Is 
saying  to  the  United  States  and  to  every 
other  nation.  "You  \m11  not  put  a  ship 
through  the.se  International  waters  ex- 
cept with  my  consent  "  He  is  an  outlaw, 
in  the  position  that  he  has  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  He  is  with- 
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out  a  scintilla  of  international  law  right 
to  stop  any  ship,  under  international  law, 
from  going  through  that  strait. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  an  outlaw  is 
to  deal  with  him,  and  in  my  judgment  we 
cannot  stand  by  for  any  period  of  time 
and  permit  Nasser — and  possibly  Russia 
supporting  him — to  establish  a  new 
status  quo  in  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  If  we 
do  wait,  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves 
in  a  legal  situation  where  it  will  be  ar- 
gued in  juridical  tribunals,  "You  have  a 
new  status  quo  now,  and  we  must  proceed 
juridically  on  the  basis  of  this  status 
quo,  and  this  status  quo  must  remain  In- 
tact." The  passage  of  time  for  the  legal 
determination  of  rights  to  be  implement- 
ed in  the  future  may  be  a  matter  of  many 
months  or  longer. 

That  is  why  in  the  beginning  of  my 
discourse  this  afternoon  I  put  it  this 
way:  We  must  be  on  guard  against  Nas- 
ser's trickery;  for  his  record  of  Interna- 
tional relations  and  diplomacy,  in  my 
judgment,  for  a  long  time  has  been  char- 
acterized by  trickery. 

We  cannot  run  any  risk  of  waiving  for 
any  period  of  time  the  rights  of  this  Na- 
tion on  the  high  seas.  If  we  start  modify- 
ing and  qualifying  and  compromising 
our  rights  on  the  high  seas,  as  a  matter 
of  international  law  we  are  qualifying 
and  modifying  our  rights  of  sovereignty. 
When  a  nation  does  not  protect  its 
sovereignty,  that  nation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  failing  to  protect  the  people  of 
its  country. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  position  of  illegality  on  the  part 
of  Nasser  is  a  position  that  endangers 
the  outbreak  of  a  major  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  because  the  Strait  of  Tiran  is 
the  artery  that  produces  the  blood  of 
survival  for  the  State  of  Israel  in  the 
operation  of  its  body  politic.  Only 
through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  can  Israel  get 
the  oil  so  essential  to  the  operation  of 
her  economy,  and  Israel  has  the  same  in- 
ternational law  right  of  the  high  seas  in 
the  Strait  of  Tiran  as  have  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  every 
other  nation. 

I  shall  talk  about  the  tripartite  under- 
standing of  1950  shortly,  but  I  refer  to 
it  now  only  by  saying  that  there  is  no 
question  about  what  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  four  of  its  Presidents 
has  been:  that  we  do  not  intend  to  stand 
by  and  permit  aggression  to  take  place 
on  the  part  of  any  country  in  the  Middle 
East  against  any  other  country  in  the 
Middle  East  which  involves  not  only  ag- 
gression by  the  Arab  States  against 
Israel  but  also  aggression  by  Israel 
against  the  Arab  States.  As  will  be  seen 
when  I  get  to  the  documentation,  that  Is 
what  the  understanding  of  1950  is. 

Some  newspaper  articles  seem  to  give 
the  impression  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  seem  to  be  qualifying  their  com- 
mitment under  the  article,  apparently 
because  of  developments  within  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  United  Nations  since.  But 
our  President  made  perfectly  clear  yes- 
terday that  we  have  not  changed.  We 
are  standing  by  the  commitment  of  the 
1950  understanding,  and  the  affirmations 
and  reaffirmations  of  the  commitments 
by  four  Presidents  since. 

The  point  I  wish  to  stress  at  this  time 
is  that  Israel,  in  very  short  order,  can 


be  put  into  a  position  where  she  has  no 
choice  but  to  proceed  to  protect  her  in- 
ternational rights  on  the  high  seas.  Her 
ships  must  go  through  in  order  for  her 
to  survive.  If  we  really  wish  to  be  helpful 
in  preventing  a  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
then  we  should — and  others  should  join 
us— make  clear  that  we  are  going  to  re- 
spond to  our  international  law  rights 
now.  When  American  ships  go  through 
the  Strait  of  Tiran,  and  when  British 
and  French  ships — and  I  hope  other 
ships — go  through  there,  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  Nasser,  we 
might  find  that  much  m.ore  conducive 
to  maintaining  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
than  for  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  to  stand  by  on  the  basis  of  the 
argument  that  it  will  take  time  to  seek 
to  negotiate  a  settlement,  and  in  the 
meantime  put  Israel  in  the  position 
where  she  has  to  respond  to  an  act  of 
aggression. 

That  is  the  next  point  I  wish  to  make. 
As  a  matter  of  international  law.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  very  moment  I  am 
speaking,  Nasser  is  committing  aggres- 
sion against  the  State  of  Israel. 

At  the  very  moment  I  speak,  Nasser 
takes  the  position  that  no  Israel  ship 
and  no  other  ship  is  going  to  go  through 
the  Strait  of  Tiran  without  his  consent. 
This  is  the  action  of  a  self-appointed 
dictator  of  the  rights  of  all  nations  on 
the  high  seas.  Those  ships  are  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  State  of  Israel.  To 
deny  to  Israel  the  right  to  have  those 
ships  move  through  the  strait  consti- 
tutes, under  international  law,  an  act 
of  aggression  against  the  State  of  Israel. 
Therefore,  all  the  understandings  and 
all  the  statements  of  four  Persidents  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  our  as- 
surance to  Israel  and  to  the  Arab  States 
that  if  an  act  of  aggression  were  com- 
mitted by  any  nation  in  the  Middle  East 
against  any  other  nation,  we  would  re- 
spond to  that  aggression,  do  not  mean 
that  we  would  respond  to  such  an  act 
unilaterally  by  military  action. 

As  I  said  yesterday.  I  do  not  think  the 
situation  is  one  which  calls  for  the  use 
of  American  forces,  but  it  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  America's  rights  under  inter- 
national law  and  there  cannot  be  delay 
in  that  respect,  for  you  have  to  check 
an  aggressor  when  he  starts  aggressing. 

Mr.  President,  my  great  concern  is  that 
if  we  do  not  join  with  others  in  seeking 
to  respond  to  this  violation  by  Nasser, 
of  our  international  law  rights,  and  to 
this  act  of  aggression  on  his  part  against 
Israel,  I  do  not  see  how  Israel  can  long 
delay  responding  to  that  aggression  with 
acts  of  war  against  Egypt.  That  is  the 
danger. 

The  international  law  situation  in  the 
Strait  of  Tiran,  is  something  quite  en- 
tirely different,  separate,  and  apart  from 
the  overall  problem  that  has  developed 
between  Egypt  and  other  Arab  States 
vis-a-vis  Israel. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HICKENLOOPER]  that  the  threat  to 
the  peace  is  a  test  now  of  whether  or  not 
the  United  Nations  remains  a  viable  in- 
ternational institution  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  its  primary  obligation  as  set  forth 
in  the  charter,  or  whether  it  has  become 
just  a  house  of  cards  and  a  scrap  of 
paper.  If  the  United  Nations  fails  to  en- 


force a  peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  this 
crisis,  then,  in  my  judgment,  it  may  very 
well  have  done  itself  irreparable  harm 
and  will  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
world  as  an  effective  instrumentality  for 
carrying  out  its  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  the  Record 
to  show,  as  I  expressed  it  yesterday,  that 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER  1  in  connection  with  his 
appraisal  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary General.  Mr.  U  Thant,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  crisis. 

First,  I  shall  quote  the  President,  for 
he  stated  the  matter,  I  thought,  as  ef- 
fectively as  it  could  be  stated  when  he 
said  in  the  statement  which  he  released 
yesterday: 

Second,  we  are  dismayed  at  the  hurried 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  from  Gaza  and  Sinai  after  more  than 
ten  years  of  steadfast  and  effective  service  in 
keeping  the  peace,  without  action  by  either 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. We  continue  to  regard  the  presence  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  area  as  a  matter  of 
fundamental  importance  and  shall  support 
Its  continuance  with  all  possible  rtgor. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  and  I  now  repeat, 
in  conformity  with  views  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams] a  few  moments  ago.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper]  in 
my  judgment  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  should  have  pre- 
sented the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not 
those  United  Nations  troops  should  have 
been  withdrawn  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Security  Council.  He  is  not 
the  United  Nations:  he  is  the  Secretary 
General.  He  has  responsibilities  to  his 
principals  and  his  principals  are  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 

The  legalistic  argument  that  has  been 
advanced  in  some  of  the  press  accounts, 
gives  the  impression  that  these  troops 
were  on  Egyptian  soil  and,  therefore, 
they  were  being  maintained  there  at  the 
sufferance  of  Egypt.  That  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  the  international  law  either. 

When  the  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  Egypt  it  was  an  agreement  and  un- 
derstanding that  those  troops  would  be 
located  on  that  soil  in  order  to  separate 
potential  combatants  and  maintain 
peace.  The  United  Nations  established  a 
right  to  maintain  those  troops  under 
that  agreement  until  there  was  worked 
out,  through  the  same  procedures  and  by 
the  same  processes  as  consummated 
their  establishment  in  the  first  place, 
their  withdrawal.  They  were  not  there  at 
the  sufferance  of  Egj^pt.  They  were  there 
under  the  United  Nations  to  maintain 
and  enforce  peace. 

Therefore,  this  argument  that  is  pur- 
ported to  be  the  basis  of  the  precipitous 
and  summary  action  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  is  without 
foundation  in  international  law,  as  well. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  General,  having 
taken  a  course  of  action  that  was.  in  my 
judgment,  unjustified,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  a  duty  to  correct  what  I  think 
was  a  serious  blunder  on  his  part. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  documentation  of 
this  record  that  I  am  making  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  two 
international  conventions  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  One  is  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone,  which  was  entered 
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Into  in  March  1958  I  wish  to  call  partic- 
ular attention  to  article  4  of  that  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  convention 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  HoL- 
UNGS  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  shall  re- 
fer to  that  convention  now.  This  inter- 
national treaty  on  rights  of  nations,  ter- 
ritorial seas,  and  contiguous  zones. 
leaves  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  international  status  of  the  Strait 
of  Tiran  as  international  waters.  Nasser 
knows  that.  Russia  knows  that.  Mr. 
President,  all  nations  know  that. 

There  is  a  second  convention  that  I 
wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowinK  my  remarks  and  unmediately  fol- 
lowing the  Convention  on  the  Territorial 
Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone  I  have  just 
had  printed  in  the  Record:  This  is  the 
overall  Convention  on  the  High  Seas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  convention  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MCiRSE   Article  4  states: 

Every  state,  whether  coiistal  or  not.  has  the 
right  to  sail  ships  under  its  flag  on  the  high 
seas. 

We  have  here  a  high  seas  situation  and 
the  right  to  ply  ships  of  its  flag  to  Israel 
as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  That  right 
IS  not  a  right  which  can  be  transgressed 
by  Nasser  or  by  any  other  country  in  the 
Strait  of  Tiran  or  anywhere  else  on  the 
high  seas. 

On  FVbruary  11.  1957,  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  delivered  an  aide  memoire 
to  Israel's  Ambassador  Abba  Eban  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  to  which  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  this  afternoon.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  United  States  through 
this  aide  memoire  is  still  the  position  of 
the  US.  Government  The  record  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
support  the  statement  that  the  United 
States,  from  the  beginning  of  the  issue 
which  has  involved  the  Strait  of  Tiran. 
has  considered  it  and  now  considers  that 
the  Strait  of  Tiran  constitutes  interna- 
tional waters  and  that  these  interna- 
tional waters  serve  all  of  the  countries 
that  border  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  serve 
the  world 

I  read  the  following  language  from 
the  aide  memoire: 

With  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
acce.ss  thereto — the  United  States  believes 
that  the  gulf  comprehends  International 
waters  and  that  no  nation  has  the  right 
to  prevent  free  and  Innocent  passage  in 
the  Gulf  or  through  the  Straits  giving  access 
thereto  We  .have  in  mind  not  only  commer- 
cial usage  but  the  passage  of  pilgrims  on 
relli?ious  missions  which  should  be  fully 
respected. 

The  United  States  recalls  that  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  1950.  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  informed  the  United  States  that  the 
Egyptian  occupation  of  the  two  islands  of 
Tiran  and  Senatlr  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqiba  was  only  to  protect  the  islands 
themselves  against  possible  damage  or  viola- 


tion and  tiiat  "tills  occupation  being  In  no 
way  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  obstructing  in 
any  way  innocent  passage  through  the  stretch 
of  water  separating  these  two  islands  from 
the  Egyptian  coast  of  Slnal.  it  follows  that 
this  passage,  the  only  practical  one.  will  re- 
main free  as  in  the  past,  in  conformity  with 
international  practice  and  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  the  laws  of  nations." 

That  is  the  language  of  the  Egyptian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  is  a 
record  of  the  recuynition  by  Egypt  her- 
self that  these  are  international  waters. 
This  recognition  was  based  upon  the 
agreement  that  brought  to  an  end  that 
great  threat  to  tiie  peace  which  involved 
Sinai.  That  was  a  commitment  and  an 
understanding  which  was  reached  by  and 
with  Egyptians.  Na.sser  cannot  eat  those 
words.  Those  words  are  now  emblazoned 
indelibly  in  the  chronicles  of  interna- 
tional law.  They  become  binding  upon 
all  nations  as  to  their  high  seas  rights 
in  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  The  aide 
memoire  goes  on: 

In  the  absence  of  some  overriding  decision 
to  the  contrary,  as  by  an  international  court 
of  Justice,  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of 
the  vessels  of  United  States  registry,  is  pre- 
pared to  exercise  the  right  of  free  and  in- 
nocent passage  and  to  join  with  others  to 
secure  general  recognition  of  this  right. 

We  have  made  perfectly  clear  not  only 
in  the  aide  memoire  but  also  in  other 
statements  by  our  Government,  that  we 
intend  to  protect  that  right.  We  need  to 
be  on  guard  right  now  that  we  do  not 
allow  the  passage  of  any  considerable 
period  of  tim.e  to  interrupt  our  exercising 
this  right,  because  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  establishing  a  new  status  quo. 

Those  who  know  their  international 
law  are  aware  that  we  have  always  to 
watch  out  that  there  does  not  develop  a 
set  of  facts  where  it  can  be  found  by  an 
international  body  or  a  tribunal  that  a 
status  quo  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
parties  until  there  can  be  a  determina- 
tion of  the  respective  claims  in  relation- 
ship to  the  operating  facts  involved  in 
that  status  quo  .situation. 

That  is  why  I  say  to  my  Government 
this  afternoon  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate:  Do  not  delay  exercising  our  in- 
ternational law  rights  to  the  high  seas 
in  the  Strait  of  Tiran,  for  there  is  a  dan- 
ger that  any  delay  of  considerable  period 
of  time  might  aflford  a  basis  for  a  de- 
termination against  us  by  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  tliat  the  status  quo  shall 
be  maintained  until  the  case  goes  through 
the  processes  of  adjudication. 

Do  not  forget  that  as  of  now  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  aggressor 
.■\s  of  now  the  buiden  of  proof  is  upon 
Nas.ser  to  justify,  under  international 
law,  his  conduct  of  aggression;  and  he 
cannot  do  it  But  the  right  exists  in  the 
United  States  to  send  one  of  our  ships 
through  that  strait.  That  is  what  I  am 
pleading  we  should  do.  .so  .i.s  to  serve 
clear  notice  on  all  concerned  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  stand  by  while  our  rights 
on  the  hifrh  seas  are  violated, 

Again,  I  wish  to  say.  without  attribu- 
tion, that  it  is  the  position  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  access  thereto  that  we  take 
the  same  position  today  as  we  took  in 
February  1957. 

We   are   all   indebted    to    the   distin- 


guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington! — I  am  sorry  that  he  has  left 
the  Chamber — for  making  the  record 
perfectly  clear  that  that  was  our  posi- 
tion, reiterated  on  February   ll.  1957. 

The  next  item  that  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  is  the  Tiipartite  Declaration 
Regarding  Security  m  the  Near  East. 
May  25.  1950.  It  was  an  understanding 
or  an  agreement  entered  into  between 
and  among  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  It  was  not  a  treaty; 
but  It  sets  forth  American  policy.  This 
Is  the  text  of  the  tripartite  declaration: 
Tripartite  Decu\r.mio.n  Regarding  Security 
IN  THE  Near  East,  May  25.  1950 

The  Governments  of  the  United  King- 
dom. France,  and  the  United  States,  having 
had  occasion  during  the  recent  Foreign  Min- 
isters meeting  in  London  to  review  certain 
questions  affecting  the  peace  and  stiiblllty 
of  the  Arab  states  and  of  Israel,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  supply  of  arms  and  war 
material  to  these  states,  have  resolved  to 
make  the  following  statements: 

1  The  three  Governments  recognize  that 
the  Arab  states  and  Israel  all  need  to  main- 
tain a  certain  level  of  armed  forces  for  the 
purposes  of  assuring  their  internal  security 
and  their  legitimate  self-defense  and  to  per- 
mit them  to  play  their  part  in  the  defense 
of  the  area  as  a  whole.  All  applications  for 
arms  or  war  material  for  these  countries  will 
be  considered  In  the  light  of  these  prin- 
ciples. In  this  connection  the  three  Govern- 
ments wish  to  recall  and  reaffirm  the  terms 
of  the  statements  made  by  their  representa- 
tives on  the  Security  Council  on  .August  4. 
1949.  in  which  they  declared  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  development  of  an  arms  race  be- 
tween the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 

2.  The  three  Governments  declare  that 
assurances  have  been  received  from  all  the 
states  m  question,  to  which  they  permit  arms 
to  be  supplied  from  their  countries,  that  tlie 
purchasing  state  does  not  Intend  to  under- 
take any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
state.  Similar  assurances  will  be  requested 
from  any  other  state  in  the  area  to  which 
they  permit  arms  to  be  supplied  in  the 
future. 

3.  The  three  Governments  take  this  op- 
portunity of  declaring  their  deep  Interest 
in  and  their  desire  to  promote  the  esL.ibllsh- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity In  the  area  and  their  unalterable  op- 
position to  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force 
between  any  of  the  states  in  that  area.  The 
three  Governments,  should  they  And  that 
any  of  these  states  was  prep.iring  to  violate 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would,  consis- 
tently with  their  obligations  .^s  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  immediately  take  action, 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations, 
to  prevent  such  violation. 

The  tripartite  understanding  of  1950 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  the  United  States 
will  do  what  they  can  to  seek  to  prevent 
aggression  in  the  Middle  East  through 
the  United  Nations.  That  is  what  I  think 
we  must  do  now.  That  is  what  I  am  ^lad 
to  see  our  President  setking  to  do.  But. 
also,  the  three  countries  made  clear  that 
they  were  not  limited  to  proceed  through 
the  United  Nations.  They  have  a  right 
under  the  United  Natioii.>  Charter  to  en- 
ter into  bona  fide  defense  relationships 
with  any  country  that  has  been  aggre.s.sed 
upon — they  made  clear  in  the  agreement 
that  they  reserved  the  right  to  proceed 
outside  the  United  Nations. 

As  I  .said  yesterday,  and  as  other  Sen- 
ators expressed  themselves  similarly,  and 
as  other  Senators  have  today,  including 
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the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cl.ark]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
HicKENLoopER  I,  I  think  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  we  exhaust  the 
procedures  of  the  United  Nations  for 
peacikeepinc:.  We  should  also  make  clear 
to  Mr.  Na.s.scr  and  any  other  country 
that  needs  to  have  it  made  clear,  in- 
cluding Russia,  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
stand  by  and  see  a  war  break  out  in  the 
Middle  East,  based  upon  the  tyrannical 
design  of  a  totalitarian  .government  of 
Egypt,  to  drive  the  free  State  of  Israel 
into  the  sea. 

It  does  not  follow  that  direct  military 
intervention  by  the  United  States  is 
needed,  or  that  I  am  urging  military  in- 
tenention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  ereat  many  other 
ways  we  can  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Israel  without  involving  ourselves  in  mll- 
itaiy  intervention  by  the  use  of  troops  or 
military  personnel. 

We  cannot,  on  moral  gi-ounds,  we  can- 
not, on  grounds  of  security  in  the  world, 
let  a  situation  develop  in  which  any  ag- 
gressor .Arab  country — and  I  would  take 
the  same  position  if  the  tables  were 
turned  and  Israel  were  the  aggressor — 
takes  a  course  of  aggression  that  would 
start  a  major  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
which,  we  can  be  sure,  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  Middle  East.  If  it  breaks  out, 
we  can  be  sure  that  it  will  turn  into  a 
major  holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  hour  when 
such  warnings  need  to  be  made  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  Under  the  jurisdic- 
tion given  to  us  under  the  Constitution, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to 
give  advice  and  consent  to  the  admin- 
istration. That  does  not  mean  they  take 
our  advice.  I  know,  from  our  meeting 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  yesterday 
morning  for  over  3  hours,  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  welcome  advice.  That 
does  not  mean  the  administration  must 
accept  it  or  agree  with  us,  but  it  is  in- 
terested in  ascertaining  what  our  point 
of  view  is  in  the  Senate.  I  expressed  my 
point  of  view  yesterday  with  the  meeting 
of  Secretary  Rusk.  I  expressed  it  briefly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday.  I 
have  expre,ssed  It  In  greater  detail  here 
this  afternoon. 

I  point  out  that  the  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contlnguous 
Zone,  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  April 
27,  1958,  which  I  have  already  inserted 
In  the  Record,  contains  article  XVI.  par- 
agraph 4.  which  reads  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  no  .suspension  of  the  inno- 
cent passage  of  foreign  ships  through  straits 
which  .Tre  used  for  international  navigation 
between  one  part  of  the  high  seas  and  an- 
other part  of  the  high  seas  or  territorial  sea 
of  a  foreign  state. 

Mr.  President,  when  that  particular 
convention  was  negotiated.  It  was  such 
straits  as  the  Strait  of  Tiran  that  were 
under  discu.s.sion.  Other  straits  were  also 
under  discu.ssion.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  Strait  of  Tiran 
meets  the  definition  of  the  paragraph  it- 
self, because  we  are  dealing  here  with 
International  waters  and  territorial  seas 
that  justify  an  exercise  of  the  rights  on 
the  high  sea.s  of  any  country  in  order  to 
carry  on  International  navigatior 


Exhibit  1 
Annex   I.   Convention   on   the   Territorial 
Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone 
The  States  Parties  to  this  Convcntioii 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

part  I — territorial  sea 

Section  I.  General 

Article   1 

1.  The  sovereignty  of  a  State  extends,  be- 
yond its  land  territory  and  its  Internal  waters. 
to  a  belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  its  coast,  de- 
scribed as  the  territorial  sea. 

2.  This  sovereignty  is  exercised  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  these  articles  and  to  other 
rules  of  International  law. 

Article  2 

The  sovereignty  of  a  coastal  State  extends 
to  the  air  space  over  the  territorial  sea  as 
well   as  to  its  bed   and   subroll. 

Section  II.  Limits  of  the  territorial  sea 
Article  3 
Except  where  otherwise  provided  in  these 
articles,  the  normal  baseline  for  measuring 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  the  low- 
water  line  along  the  coast  as  marked  on 
large-scale  charts  officially  recognized  by  the 
coastal  State. 

Article  4 

1.  In  localities  where  the  coast  line  Is 
deeply  indented  and  cut  into,  or  if  there  is 
a  fringe  of  Islands  along  the  coast  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  the  method  of  straight 
baselines  Joining  appropriate  points  may  be 
employed  in  drawing  the  baseline  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  measured. 

2.  The  drawing  of  such  baselines  must  not 
depart  to  any  appreciable  extent  from  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast,  and  the  sea 
areas  lying  within  the  lines  must  be  suffi- 
ciently closely  linked  to  the  land  domain  to 
be  subject  to  the  regime  of  Internal  waters. 

3.  Baselines  shall  not  be  drawn  to  and  from 
low-tide  elevations,  unless  lighthouses  or 
similar  installations  which  are  permanently 
above  sea  level  have  been  built  on  them. 

4.  Where  the  method  of  straight  baselines 
is  applicable  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1,  account  may  be  taken,  In  determin- 
ing particiUar  baselines,  of  economic  inter- 
ests peculiar  to  the  region  concerned,  the 
reality  and  the  importance  of  which  are 
clearly  evidenced  by  a  long  usage. 

5.  The  system  of  straight  baselines  may 
not  be  applied  by  a  State  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cut  off  from  the  high  seas  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  another  State. 

6.  The  coastal  State  must  clearly  indicate 
straight  baselines  on  charts,  to  which  due 
publicity  must  be  given. 

Article  5 

1.  Waters  on  the  landward  side  of  the  base- 
line of  the  territorial  sea  form  part  of  the 
internal  waters  of  the  State. 

2.  Where  the  establishment  of  a  straight 
baseline  in  accordance  with  article  4  has  the 
effect  of  enclosing  as  internal  waters  areas 
which  previously  had  been  considered  as 
part  of  the  territorial  sea  or  of  the  high 
seas,  a  right  of  innocent  passage,  as  provided 
in  articles  14  to  23,  shall  e.xist  in  those 
waters. 

Article  6 
Tlie  outer  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  Is  the 
line  every  point  of  which  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  baseline  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  tlie  territorial  sea. 

Article  7 

1.  This  article  relates  only  to  bays  the 
coasts  of  which  belong  to  a  single  State. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  these  articles,  a  bay 
Is  a  well-marked  indentation  whose  pene- 
tration is  in  such  proportion  to  the  widtli  of 
its  mouth  as  to  contain  landlocked  waters 
and  constitute  more  than  a  mere  curvature 
of  the  coast.  An  indentation  shall  not  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  bay  unless  its  area  is  as 


large  as.  or  larger  than,  that  of  the  semi- 
circle whose  diameter  is  a  line  drawn  across 
the  mouth  of  that  indentation. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  measurement,  the 
area  of  an  indentation  is  that  lying  between 
the  low-water  mark  around  tlie  shore  of  the 
indentation  and  a  line  joining  the  low-water 
marks  of  its  natural  entrance  points.  Where, 
because  of  the  presence  of  islands,  an  in- 
dentation has  more  than  one  mouth,  the 
semi-circle  shall  be  drawn  on  a  line  as  long 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
ac-Qss  the  different  mouths.  Islands  within  an 
indentation  shall  be  included  as  if  tiiey  were 
part  of  the  water  areas  of  the  Indentation. 

4.  If  the  distance  between  the  low-water 
marks  of  the  natural  entrance  points  of  a  bay 
does  not  exceed  twenty-four  miles,  a  closing 
line  may  be  drawn  between  these  two  low- 
water  marks,  and  the  wafrs  enclosed  there- 
by shall  be  considered  as  internal  waters. 

5.  Where  the  distance  between  the  low- 
water  marks  of  the  natural  entrance  points 
of  a  bay  exceeds  twenty-four  miles,  a  straight 
baseline  of  twenty-four  miles  shall  be  drawn 
WTthin  the  bay  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
close tlie  maximum  area  of  water  that  is  pos- 
sible with  a  line  of  that  length. 

6.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply 
To  so-called  "historic"  bays,  or  in  any  case 
where  the  straisht  baseline  system  provided 
for  in  article  4  is  applied. 

Article  8 
For  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the  terri- 
torial sea,  the  outermost  permanent  harbour 
works  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
harbour  system  shall  be  regarded  as  forming 
part  of  the  coast. 

Article  9 
Roadsteads  which  are  normally  used  for 
the  loading,  unloading  and  anchoring  of 
ships,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  situ- 
ated wholly  or  partly  outside  the  outer  limit 
of  the  territorial  sea,  are  included  in  the 
territorial  sea.  The  coastal  State  must  clearly 
demarcate  such  roadsteads  and  indicate 
them  on  charts  together  with  their  bound- 
aries, to  which  due  publicity  must  be  given. 

Article  10 

1.  An  island  Is  a  naturally-formed  area  of 
land,  surrounded  by  water,  which  is  above 
water  at  high-tide. 

2.  The  territorial  sea  of  an  island  is  meas- 
ured in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
these  articles. 

Article  11 

1.  A  low-tide  elevation  is  a  naturally- 
formed  area  of  land  which  is  surrounded  by 
and  above  water  at  low-tide  but  submerged 
at  high  tide.  Where  a  low-tide  elevation  Is 
situated  wholly  or  partly  at  a  distance  not 
exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
from  the  mainland  or  an  island,  the  low- 
water  line  on  that  elevation  may  be  used  as 
the  baseline  for  measuring  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea. 

2.  Where  a  low-tide  elevation  is  wholly 
situated  at  a  distance  exceeding  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  from  the  mainland  or 
an  island,  it  has  no  territorial  sea  of  its  own. 

Article  12 

1.  Where  the  coasts  of  two  States  are  op- 
posite or  adjacent  to  each  other,  neither  of 
the  two  States  is  entitled,  failing  agreement 
between  them  to  the  contrary,  to  extend  its 
territorial  sea  beyond  the  median  line  every 
point  of  which  is  equidistant  from  the  near- 
est points  on  the  baselines  from  which  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  seas  of  each  of  the 
two  States  is  measured.  The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply,  however, 
where  it  is  necessary  by  reason  of  historic 
title  or  other  special  circumstances  to  de- 
limit the  territorial  seas  of  the  two  States 
in  a  way  which  is  at  variance  with  this  pro- 
vision. 

2.  The  line  of  delimitation  between  the 
territorial  seas  of  two  States  lying  opposite 
to  each  other  or  adjacent  to  each  other  shaU 
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be    marked    on    large-scale    charts    officially 
recognized  by  the  coastal  States. 

Article  13 
ir  a  river  flows  directly   into  the  sea.  the 
baseline  shall   be  a  straight  line  across  the 
mouth  of   the  river   between  points  on  the 
low-tide  Una  of  its  banks. 

Section  a:    Right  of  Innocent  Pa-nage 

Subsection  .\   Rules    applicable  to  all  ships 

Article  14 

1  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  arti- 
cles, ships  of  all  States,  whether  coastal  or 
not.  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  Innocent  pas- 
sage  through   the  territorial   sea. 

2  Passage  means  navigation  through  the 
territorial  sea  for  the  purpose  either  of 
traversing  that  sea  without  entering  Internal 
waters,  or  of  proceeding  to  Internal  waters, 
or  of  making  for  the  high  seas  from  Internal 
waters 

3  Passage  Includes  stopping  and  anchor- 
ing, but  only  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  in- 
cidental to  ordinary  navigation  or  are 
rendered  necessary  by  force  majeuTe  or  by 
distress 

4  Passage  is  Innocent  so  long  as  It  Is  not 
prejudicial  to  the  peace,  good  order  or  secu- 
rity of  the  coastal  State  Such  passage  shall 
take  place  in  conformity  with  these  articles 
and  with  other  rules  of  international  law 

5.  Passage  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  shall 
not  be  considered  innocent  If  they  do  not 
observe  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the 
coastal  St.ite  may  make  and  publish  in  order 
to  prevent  these  vessels  from  Ashing  In  the 
territorial  sea 

6  Submarines  are  required  to  navigate  on 
the  surface  and  to  sh^w  their  flag. 

Article  15 

1  The  coastal  State  must  not  hamper  in- 
nocent passage  through  the  territorial  sea 

2  The  coastal  State  Is  required  to  give 
appropriate  publicity  to  any  dangers  to 
navigation,  of  which  It  hsis  knowledge,  with- 
in Its  territorial  sea. 

Article  16 

1  The  coastal  State  may  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  in  its  territorial  sea  to  prevent 
passage  which  is  not  Innocent 

2  In  the  case  of  ships  proceeding  to  In- 
ternal waters,  the  coastal  State  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
prevent  anv  breach  of  the  conditions  to 
which  admsslon  of  those  ships  to  those 
waters  Is  subject. 

3  Subject  to  the  provlsloPi  of  paragraph 
4.  the  coa-stal  State  may,  without  discrimi- 
nation amor.gst  foreign  ships,  suspend  tem- 
porarily In  specified  areas  of  Its  territorial 
sea  the  Innocent  passage  of  foreign  ships  If 
such  suspension  Is  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  security  Such  suspension  shall 
take  effect  only  after  having  been  duly  pub- 
lished 

4.  There  shall  be  no  suspension  of  the  In- 
nocent pa.ssa^e  of  foreign  ships  through 
straits  which  are  used  for  international  navi- 
gation between  one  part  of  the  high  seas  and 
another  part  of  the  high  seas  or  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  a  foreign  State. 

Article  17 
Foreign  ships  exercising  the  right  of  Inno- 
cent passage  shall  comply  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  coastal  State  in 
conformity  with  these  articles  and  other 
rules  of  International  law  and.  In  particular. 
with  such  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
transport  and  navigation. 

Subsection  B    Rules  Applicable  to  Merchant 

Ships 

Article  18 

1    No  charge  may  be  levied  upon  foreign 

ships  by  reason  only  of  their  passage  through 

the  tTrlt^r;  i;  s-m 

2.  Charges  may  be  levle<^  upon  a  foreign 
ship  passing  through  the  territorial  se-a  as 
payment  only  for  speciflc  services  rendered 


to  the  ship.  These  charges  shall  be  levied 
without  discrimination. 

Article   19 

1.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  coastal 
State  should  not  be  exercised  on  board  a 
foreign  ship  passing  through  the  territorial 
sea  to  arrest  any  person  or  to  conduct  any 
investigation  In  connexion  with  and  crime 
committed  on  board  the  ship  during  its 
passage,  save  only  in  the  following  cases: 

(aj  If  the  consequences  of  the  crime  ex- 
tend to  the  coastal  State;  or 

I  b)  If  the  crime  Is  of  a  kind  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country  or  the  good  order  of  the 
territorial  sea;  or 

(CI  If  the  assistance  of  the  local  authori- 
ties has  been  requested  by  the  captain  of  the 
ship  or  by  the  consul  of  the  country  whose 
flag  the  ship  flies;  or 

(d)  If  It  is  necessary  for  the  suppression 
of  Illicit  traffic  In  narcotic  drugs 

2.  The  above  provisions  do  not  affect  the 
Ight  of  the  coastal  State  to  take  any  steps 

authorized  by  Its  laws  for  the  purpose  of  an 
arrest  or  Investigation  on  board  a  foreign 
ship  passing  through  the  territorial  sea  after 
leaving  internal  waters. 

3.  In  the  cases  provided  for  In  paragraphs 
1  and  2  of  this  article,  the  coastal  State  shall. 
If  the  ciptain  so  requests,  advise  the  consular 
authority  and  the  ships  crew.  In  cases  of 
emer-steps.  and  shall  facilitate  contact  be- 
tween such  authority  and  the  ship's  crew.  In 
cases  of  emergency  this  notlflcatlon  may  be 
communicated  while  the  measures  are  being 
taken 

4.  In  considering  whether  or  how  an  arrest 
should  be  made,  the  local  authorities  shall 
pay  due  regard  to  the  Interests  of  navigation. 

5.  The  coastal  State  may  not  take  any 
steps  on  board  a  foreign  ship  passing  through 
the  territorial  sea  to  arrest  any  person  or  to 
conduct  any  Investigation  In  connexion  with 
any  crime  committed  before  the  ship  entered 
the  territorial  sea.  If  the  ship,  proceeding 
from  a  foreign  port,  is  only  passing  through 
the  territorial  sea  without  entering  Internal 
waters. 

Article  20 

1.  The  coastal  State  should  not  stop  or 
divert  a  foreign  ship  passing  through  the 
territorial  sea  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
civil  Jurisdiction  In  relation  to  a  person  on 
board  the  ship. 

2.  The  coastal  State  may  not  levy  execu- 
tion against  or  arrest  the  ship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  civil  proceedings,  save  only  in 
respect  of  obligations  or  liabilities  assumed 
or  Incurred  by  the  ship  itself  In  the  course 
or  for  the  purpose  of  its  voyage  through  the 
waters  of  the  coastal  State. 

3  The  provisions  of  the  previous  para- 
graph are  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  coastal  State.  In  accordance  with  Its 
laws,  to  levy  execution  against  or  to  arrest. 
for  the  purpose  of  any  civil  proceedings,  a 
foreign  ship  lying  in  the  territorial  sea,  or 
passing  through  the  territorial  sea  after 
leaving  Internal  waters. 

Subsection   C.   Rules   applicable   to  Govern- 
ment ships  other  than  warships 
Article  21 
The  rules  contained  In  sub-sections  A  and 
B  shall  also  apply  to  government  ships  op- 
erated for  commercial   purposes. 

Article  22 

1  The   rules   contained    In   sub-section   A 

and  in  article  18  shall  apply  to  government 
ships  operated  for  non-commercial  purposes. 

2  With  such  exceptions  as  are  contained 
In  the  provisions  referred  to  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  nothing  in  these  article  af- 
fects the  immunities  which  such  ships  enjoy 
under  these  articles  or  other  rules  of  inter- 
national law. 

Subsection   D.  Rule  Applicable  to  Warships 
Article  23 
If  any  warship  does  not  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  coastal  State  concerning 


passage  through  the  territorial  sea  and  dis- 
regards any  request  for  compliance  which  Is 
made  to  It,  the  coastal  State  may  require  the 
warship  to  leave  the  territorial  sea. 

PABT   n.    CONTICDOUS   ZONE 

Article  24 

1.  In  a  zone  of  the  high  seas  contiguous 
to  Its  territorial  sea,  the  coastal  State  may 
exercise  the  control  necessary  to: 

(a I  Prevent  infringement  of  its  customs, 
flscal.  Immigration  or  sanitary  regulations 
within  Its  territory  or  territorial  sea; 

(b)  Punish  infringement  of  the  above 
regulations  committed  within  its  territory 
or  territorial  sea. 

2.  The  contiguous  zone  may  not  extend 
beyond  twelve  miles  from  the  baseline  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  Is 
measured. 

3.  Where  the  coasts  of  two  States  are  op- 
posite or  adjacent  to  each  other,  neither  of 
the  two  States  Is  entitled,  failing  a^reement 
between  them  to  the  contrary,  to  extend  its 
contiguous  zone  beyond  the  median  line 
every  point  of  which  Is  equidistant  from  the 
nearest  points  on  the  baselines  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  seas  of  the  two 
States  Is  measured 

PART    III — FINAL    ARTICLES 

Article  25 
The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not 
affect    conventions    or    other    International 
agreements    already    In    force,    as    between 
States  Parties  to  them. 

Article  26 

This  Convention  shall,  until  31  October 
1958,  be  open  for  signature  by  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of 
the  specialized  agencies,  and  by  any  other 
State  Invited  by  the  General  Assernbly  of 
the  United  Nations  to  become  a  Party  to  the 
Convention. 

Article  27 

This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratification. 
The  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary- General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  28 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  acces- 
sion by  any  States  belonging  to  any  of  the 
categories  mentioned  In  article  26.  The  in- 
struments of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  29 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  Into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  twenty-second  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  alter  the  deposit  of  the 
twenty-second  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  State  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratlflcatlon 
or  accession. 

Article  30 

1.  After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion shall  enter  Into  force,  a  request  for  the 
revision  of  this  Convention  m.iy  be  made 
at  any  time  by  any  Contracting  Party  by 
means  of  a  notification  In  writing  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

2     The    General    Assembly    of    the   United 
Nations  shall  decide  upon  the  steps,  if  any, 
to  be  taken  In  respect  of  such  request. 
Article  31 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  inform  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  other  iftates  referred 
to  In  article  26: 

(a)  Of  signatures  to  this  Convention  and 
of  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession,  in  accordance  with  articles  26. 
27  and  28; 
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(b)  Of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
will,  come  into  farce.  In  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 29, 

ic)  Of  requests  for  revision  In  accordance 
with  article  30. 

Article  32 

Tlie  original  of  this  Convention,  of  which 
the  Chinese.  English.  French,  Russian  and 
Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  shall  send  certified  cop- 
ies thereof  to  all  States  referred  to  in  article 
26. 

In  wrxNKSS  whereof  the  undersigned 
Plenlpotentiane.s,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight. 

For  Afghanistan : 

A.  R.  P.\ZHWAK.  Oct.  30,  1958. 

For  Albania: 

For  .Argentina: 

A    Lescure  I 

For  Australia : 

E.  Ronald  W.m.ker,  30th  October  1958. 

For  Austria: 

Dr   Fran/  M^Tscn   Oct.  27th  1958. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

For  Bolivia: 

M   Tamayo,  17»h  October,  1958. 

For  Brazil: 

For  Bulgaria: 

(Translation    by    the   United   Nations 
Secretariat  | 

Reservations:  to  article  20 — The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
considers  tluit  i;overnnient  ships  in  foreign 
waters  have  immunity  and  that  the  meas- 
ures set  forth  in  this  article  may  therefore 
apply  to  euch  ships  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  fl.ig  State;  to  article  23  (Sub-Section 
D.  Rule  applicable  to  Warships) — The  Gov- 
ernment uf  the  People's  Republic  of  Bul- 
garia coiLslders  that  the  coastal  State  has  the 
right  to  establish  procedures  for  the  author- 
ization of  the  passatje  of  foreign  warships 
through  Its  territorial  waters. 

Dr    VoTTTOv,   31st  October  1958. 

For   Czechoslovakia: 

With  the  following  reservations: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Conference 
had  not  adopted  a  special  article  concerning 
the  paspacce  of  warships  through  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  foreign  States,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  deems  It 
necessary  to  stress  that  articles  14  and  23 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  interpreted  as  estab- 
lishing a  right  of  Innocent  passage  for  war- 
ships through  the  territorial  waters. 

The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public holds  that  under  International  law  in 
force  all  government  ships  without  distinc- 
tion enjoy  Immunity  and  therefore  does  not 
agree  with  the  application  of  articles  19  and 
20  of  the  Convention  to  government  ships 
operated  for  commercial  purposes. 

Karel  Kurka,  30  October  1958. 

For  Dermiark:  i 

Max   Sorensen 

T.    OLED.N-BtTRG 

For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

A.   Alvarez  Aybar 
For   Ecuador: 
For  El  Salvador: 
For  Ethiopia: 

For  'he  Federation  of  Malaya: 
For  Finland: 

C'l.  \.  Gripenberc,  27  Octobre  1958. 
For  France: 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
For  Ghana: 

Richard  Quarshie 

K.  B.  Asante 
For  Greece: 
For  Guatemala: 

L.  Aycinena  Salazab 
For  Halt:: 

RiCAL 

For  the  Holy  See: 

P.  DEMEtTR,  30.4.1958. 


For  Honduras: 
For  the  Union  of  Burma: 
For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public : 

(Translation    by    the   United    Nations 
Secretariat] 
With  reservations  1  to  articles  20  and  23; 
text  of  reservations  attached. 

K.  KiSELEV,  30.X.1958. 
For  Cambodia: 
For  Canada: 

George  A.  Drew 
For  Ceylon : 

C.  Corea,  30/X/58. 
For  Chile : 
For  China : 

Lrn  Chieh 

Yu-Chi  Hsueh 
For  Colombia: 

[Translation]    With   the    explanation   an- 
nexed '' 

Juan  Uribe  Holguin 

Jose  Joaguin  Caicedo  Casttlla 
For  Costa  Rica: 

RA'tl,  Thejos  Flores 
For  Cuba : 

F.  V.  GARCtA  Amador 
For  Hungary: 

Subject    to    reservations   attached    to 
articles  14,  23  and  21  » 

Dr.  Szita  JAnos,  31JC.1958. 
For  Iceland: 

H.  G.  Andersen 
For  India: 
For  Indonesia: 
For  Iran : 

Subject  to  reservations  * 

Dr.  A.  Matine-Daftary,  May  28,  1958. 


I  [Text  of  the  reservations:  ] 

To  article  20 — The  Government  of  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  con- 
siders that  government  ships  in  foreign  ter- 
ritorial waters  have  Immunity  and  that  the 
measures  mentioned  In  this  article  may 
therefore  be  applied  to  them  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  flag  State. 

To  article  23:  (Sub-Section  D.  Rule  appli- 
cable to  Warships) — The  Government  of  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  con- 
siders that  the  coastal  State  has  the  right  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  authorization  of 
the  passage  of  foreign  warships  through  its 
territorial  waters. 

=  [Translation  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat] 

With  respect  to  the  Convention  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  the 
delegation  of  Colombia  declares  that,  under 
article  98  of  the  Colombian  Constitution,  au- 
thorization by  the  Senate  is  required  for  the 
passage  of  foreign  troops  through  Colombian 
territory  and  that,  by  analogy,  such  author- 
ization is  accordingly  also  required  for  the 
passage  of  foreign  warships  through  Colom- 
bian territorial  waters. 

*  Articles  14  and  23 :  The  Government  of 
the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  coastal  State  is  entitled  to 
make  the  passage  of  warships  through  its 
territorial  waters  subject  to  previous  author- 
ization; article  21:  The  Government  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  rules  contained  in  Sub-Section 
B  of  Section  III  of  Part  I  of  the  Convention 
are  generally  Inapplicable  to  government 
ships  operated  for  commercial  purposes  so 
far  as  they  encroach  on  the  Immunities  en- 
Joyed  under  International  law  by  all  govern- 
ment ships,  whether  commercial  or  noncom- 
mercial, on  foreign  territorial  waters.  Conse- 
quently, the  provisions  of  Sub-Section  B  re- 
stricting the  immunities  of  government 
ships  operated  for  commercial  purposes  are 
applicable  only  upon  consent  of  the  State 
whose  flag  the  ship  flies. 

♦  [Translation  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat] 

In  signing  the  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  I  make 


For  Iraq: 

For  Ireland : 

F^ANK   Aiden,    2-10-1958. 
For  Israel : 

Shabtai  Rosenne 
For  Italy: 
For  Japan: 

For  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan: 
For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 
For  Laos: 
For  Lebanon: 
For  Liberia: 

Rocheforte   L.   Weeks,    27,  5,  58. 
For  L;bya; 

For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 
For  Mexico : 
For  Monaco: 
For  Morocco : 
For  Nepal ; 

Rishikesh  Shaha 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 
C.  ScHURMANN,  31  October  1958. 
For  New  Zealand: 

Foss  Shanahan,  29  October  1958. 
For  Nicaragua : 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 
F\)r  Pakistan : 

Aly  Khan,  31st  October  1958. 
For  Panama : 

Carlos  Sx;cre  C,  2.5.1958. 
For  Paraguay: 
For  Pena : 

F\)r  the  Philippine  Republic: 
For  Poland : 
For  Portugal: 

[Translation] 
Subject  to  ratification 

Vasco  Vizira  Garin,  28  October  195B. 
For  Romania: 

[Translation  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat] 
With  the  following  reservations:  (1)  to 
article  20:  The  Government  of  the  Romanian 
People's  Republic  considers  that  government 
shifks  have  immunity  in  foreign  territorial 
waters  and  that  the  measures  envisaged  in 
this  article  may  not  be  applied  to  such  ships 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  flag  State: 
(2)  to  article  23:  The  Government  of  the 
Romanian  People's  Republic  considers  that 
the  coastal  State  has  the  right  to  provide 
that  the  passage  of  foreign  warships  through 
its  territorial  waters  shall  be  subject  to  pre- 
vious approval. 

M.  Magheru,  31  October  1958. 
For  San  Marino: 
For  Saudi  .'Vrabla: 
For  Spain: 
For  the  Sudan: 
For  Sweden : 
For  Switzerland: 

F.  ScHNYDER,  22  Octobre   1958. 
For  Thailand: 

Lt'ANG   Chakrapini   Srisilvisuddhi. 
For  Tunisia: 

[Translation    by    the    United    Nations 
Secretariat] 
With  the  following  reservation:   The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Tunisian  Republic  does  not 
consider   itself   bound    by   the    provisions    of 
article   16.  paragraph  4,  of  this  Convention 
MoN-Gi  Slim  30  October  1953. 
For  Turkey : 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic: 

I  Translation    by    the    United    Nations 
Secretariat] 


the  following  reservation:  Article  14.  The 
Iranian  Government  maintains  the  objec- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  excess  of  competence, 
expressed  by  Its  delegation  at  the  twelfth 
plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  on  24  April  1958,  to  the  ar- 
ticles recommended  by  the  Fifth  Committee 
of  the  Conference  and  incorporated  in  part 
in  article  14  of  this  Convention.  The  Iranian 
Government  accordingly  reserves  all  rights 
regarding  the  contents  of  this  article  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  countries  having  no  sea 
coast. 
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With  reservations'  to  articles  20  and  23; 
text  of   reservatli'ns  attached. 

L    P*L\M*RCHCK.  30  October  1958. 
For  the  Union  of  Souta  Africa: 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
I  Translation    by    t.'ie    United    Nations 
Secretariat] 
With   reservations'  to   article  20  and  23; 
text  of  reservations  attached. 

V   ZoRiN.  30  October  1958 
For  the  United  Arab  Republic 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

PIERSON  DixoN.  9  ?.-pt    1958 
For  the  United  States  t  '.  America: 

Arthir  H.  De.^n.  Ifi  Sept.  1958- 
For  UruKU.iy: 

Carlos  Carbajal 
H.  MartInez  Monte".o 
Per  Venezuela 

(Translation    by    the    United    Natlotss 
Secretariat  | 
In    sl^nlna:    the    present    Convention,    the 
Republic  of  Venezuela  declares  with  reference 
to   article    12   that   there  are  special  circum- 
stances to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
following  areas:  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  zones 
ad;  icent  thereto;  the  area  between  the  coast 
of   Venezuela  and   the  Island  of  Aruba;    and 
the  Gulf  of  Venezuela 
Ad  referendum 

Carlos  Sosa  RoDRiovcz.  October  30th 
1958 
For  Vlet-Nam: 
For  Yemen : 
For  Yugoslavia: 
[  Trans. atlon] 
Subject  to  ratification 
Milan  Bartos 
V.  Popov  ic 

Exhibit  2 

Annex  II.  Convention  on  the  High  Seas 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention. 

Desiring  to  codify  the  rules  of  International 
law  relating  to  the  high  seas. 

Recogmszng  that  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  held  at  Geneva 
from  24  February  to  27  April  1958.  adopted 
the  following  provisions  as  generally  declara- 
tory of  establiihed  principles  of  international 
law. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  1 
The  term   "high   seas"  means  all   parts  of 
the  sea  thst  are  not  Included  in  the  territorial 
sea  or  In  the  Internal  waters  of  a  State. 

ARTICLt  2 

The  high  seas  being  open  to  all  nations,  no 
State    miv    •,-iMdly    purport    to   subject   any 


»  (Text     li   the  reserv.itlons:  | 

To  article  20  -The  Gi->vernment  of  the 
Ulcralnl.in  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  considers 
that  government  ships  In  foreign  terrlt  rial 
waters  h.ne  immunity  and  that  the  meas- 
ures mentioned  in  this  article  may  there- 
fore be  .ipplled  to  them  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  flag  State 

To  article  23  (Sub-Sectlon  D  Rule  appli- 
cable to  Warships) — The  Government  of  the 
UlcralnUm  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  con- 
siders that  a  coastal  State  has  the  right  to 
est.ibllsh  procedures  for  the  authorization  of 
the  passage  of  foreign  warships  through  Its 
territ-;.ruil  w-iters. 

'  1  Text  of  the  reservations   I 

To  article  20 — The  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  considers 
th.it  government  ships  In  foreign  territorial 
witers  h.ive  Immunity  and  that  the  measures 
mentioned  In  this  article  may  therefore  be 
applied  •  :•  them  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
a.u;  SUte 

To  article  23  (Sub-Section  D.  Rule  ap- 
plicable to  Warships) — The  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  con- 
siders that  a  coastal  State  has  the  right  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  authorization  of 
the  passage  of  foreign  warships  through  Its 
terrltorl.»:  waters 


part  of  them  to  Its  sovereignty.  Freedom  of 
the  high  seas  is  exercised  under  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  these  articles  and  by  the 
other  rules  of  international  law.  It  comprises. 
Infer  alia,  both  for  coastal  and  non-coastal 
States 

( I  (   Freedom  of  navigation; 

(2)   Freedom  of  flshlng: 

i3i  FTeedom  to  lay  submarine  cables  and 
pipelines. 

I  4  I  Freedom  to  fly  over  the  high  seas. 
These  freedoms,  and  others  which  are  recog- 
nized by  the  general  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law.  sh.iU  be  exercised  by  all  States 
with  reasonable  regard  to  the  Interests  of 
other  States  In  their  exercise  of  the  freedona 
of  the  high  seas. 

ARTICLE  3 

1.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  on  equal  terms  with  co:istal  States,  States 
having  no  sea-coast  should  have  free  access 
to  the  sea.  To  this  end  States  situated  be- 
tween the  sea  and  a  State  having  no  sea- 
coast  shall  by  common  agreement  with  the 
latter  and  In  conformity  with  existing  in- 
ternational convention  accord: 

(a)  To  the  State  having  no  sea-coast,  on 
a  basis  of  reciproci'y,  free  transit  through 
their  territory;  and 

(b)  To  fhlps  flying  the  flag  of  that  State 
treatment  equal  to  that  accorded  to  their 
own  ships,  or  to  th»  ships  of  any  other  States, 
as  regards  access  to  seaports  and  the  use  of 
such  ports. 

2.  States  situated  between  the  sea  and 
a  State  having  no  sea-coast  shall  settle,  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  latter,  and  talc- 
ing Into  account  the  rights  of  the  coastal 
State  or  State  of  transit  and  the  special 
conditions  of  the  State  having  no  sea-coast, 
all  matters  relating  to  freedom  of  transit  and 
equal  treatment  in  ports.  In  case  such  States 
are  not  already  parties  to  existing  Interna- 
tional conventions. 

ARTICLE  4 

Every  State  whether  coastal  or  not,  has  the 
right  to  sail  ships  under  Its  flag  on  the  high 
seas. 

ARTICLE  5 

1  Each  State  shall  fix  the  conditions  for 
the  grant  of  its  nationality  to  ships,  for  the 
registration  of  ships  In  Its  territory,  and  for 
the  right  to  fly  Its  flag.  Ships  have  the  na- 
tionality of  the  State  whose  flag  they  are 
entitled  to  fly  There  must  exist  a  genuine 
link  between  the  State  and  the  ship;  In  par- 
ticular, the  State  must  effectively  exercise  its 
Jurisdiction  and  control  in  administrative, 
technical  and  social  matters  over  ships  flying 
Its  flag 

2.  Each  State  shall  Issue  to  ships  to  which 
It  has  granted  the  right  to  fly  Its  flag  docu- 
ments to  that  effect. 

ARTICLE  6 

1.  Ships  shall  sail  under  the  flag  of  one 
State  only  and.  save  In  exceptional  cases  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  International  trea- 
ties or  In  these  articles,  shall  be  subject  to 
Us  exclusive  Jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas 
A  ship  may  not  change  Its  flag  during  a  voy- 
age or  while  in  a  port  of  call,  save  In  the  case 
of  a  real  transfer  of  ownership  or  change  of 
registry. 

2.  A  ship  which  sails  under  the  fl.igs  of  two 
or  more  States,  using  them  according  to  con- 
venience, may  not  claim  any  of  the  nation- 
alities m  question  with  respect  to  any  other 
State,  and  may  be  assimilated  to  a  ship  with- 
out nationality. 

ARTICLE  7 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  articles  do 
not  prejudice  the  question  of  ships  employed 
on  the  official  service  of  an  Inter-govern- 
mental organization  flying  the  flag  of  the 
organization. 

ARTICLE  8 

1.  Warships  on  the  high  seas  have  com- 
plete Immunity  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
State  other  than  the  flag  State. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  these  articles,  the 


term  "warship"  means  a  ship  belonging  to 
the  naval  forces  of  a  State  and  bearing  the 
external  marks  distinguishing  warships  of 
Its  nationality,  under  the  command  of  .m 
offlcer  duly  commissioned  by  the  government 
and  whose  name  appears  In  the  Navy  List, 
and  manned  by  a  crew  who  are  under  regu- 
lar   naval   discipline 

ARTICLE  9 

Ships  owned  or  oper.ited  by  a  State  and 
used  only  on  government  non-commercial 
service  shall,  on  the  high  seas,  have  complete 
Immunity  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State 
other  than  the  flag  State. 

ARTICLE     10 

1.  Every  State  shall  take  such  me:isures  for 
ships  under  Its  flag  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
SJifety  at  sea  with  regard  inter  alia  to: 

lai  The  use  of  signalf,  the  maintenance 
of  communications  and  the  prevention  of 
collisions; 

(  b)  The  manning  of  ships  and  labour  con- 
ditions for  crews  taking  into  account  the  ap- 
plicable International  labour  Instruments; 

(c)  The  construction,  equipment  and  sea- 
worthiness of  ships. 

2.  In  taking  such  measures  each  State  is 
required  to  conform  to  generally  accepted  In- 
ternational standards  and  to  take  any  steps 
which  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  their  ob- 
servance. 

ARTICLE     I  1 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  collision  or  of  any 
other  Incident  of  navigation  concerning  a 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  involving  the  penal 
or  disciplinary  responsibility  of  the  master  or 
of  any  other  person  In  the  service  of  the 
ship,  no  penal  or  disciplinary  proceedings 
may  be  Instituted  against  such  persons  ex- 
cept before  the  Judicial  or  administrative  au- 
thorities either  of  the  flag  State  or  of  the 
State  of  which  such  person  is  a  national. 

2.  In  disciplinary  matters,  the  State  which 
has  Issued  a  master's  certl.lcate  or  a  certifl- 
cate  of  competence  or  license  shall  alone  be 
competent,  after  due  legal  process,  to  pro- 
nounce the  withdrawal  of  such  certificates, 
even  if  the  holder  is  not  a  national  of  the 
State  which  Issued  them. 

3.  No  arrest  or  detention  of  the  ship,  even 
as  a  measure  of  Investigation,  shall  be  ordered 
by  any  authorities  other  than  those  of  the 
flag  State. 

ARTICLE     12 

1.  Every  State  shall  require  the  master  of 
a  ship  sailing  under  Its  flag.  In  so  far  as  he 
can  do  so  without  .■=erlou<=  danger  to  the  ship, 
the  crew  or  the  passengers, 

(a)  To  render  assistance  to  any  person 
found  at  sea  In  danger  of  being  lost; 

(b)  To  proceed  with  all  pos.sible  speed  to 
the  rescue  of  persons  In  di.'^tress  if  informed 
of  their  need  of  assistance,  in  so  far  as  such 
action  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  him; 

(c)  After  a  collision,  to  render  assistance 
to  the  other  ship,  her  crew  and  her  pas- 
sengers and,  where  possible,  to  inform  the 
other  ship  of  the  name  of  his  own  ship,  her 
port  of  registry  and  the  nearest  port  at  which 
she  will  call. 

2.  Every  coastal  State  shall  promote  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  search  and  rescue  service 
regarding  safety  on  and  over  the  sea  and — 
where  circumstances  so  require — by  way  of 
mutual  regional  arrangements  co-operate 
with  neighbouring  States  for  this  purpose. 

ARTICLE     13 

Every  State  shall  adopt  effective  measures 
to  prevent  and  punish  the  transport  of  slaves 
In  ships  i.iithorlzed  to  fly  Its  flag,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  unlawful  use  of  its  flag  for  that  pur- 
pose Any  slave  taking  refuge  on  board  any 
ship,  whatever  Its  flag,  shall  ipso  facto  be 
free. 

ARTICLE    14 

All  States  shall  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  In  the  repression  of  piracy  on 
the  high  se:is  or  In  any  other  place  outside 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State. 
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ARTICLE    IS 

Piracy  consists  of  any  of  the  following  acts: 

( 1 1  .Any  illegal  acts  of  violence,  detention 
or  any  act  of  depredation,  committed  for 
private  ends  by  the  crew  or  the  passengers 
of  a  private  ship  or  a  private  aircraft,  and 
directed 

(01  On  the  high  seas,  against  another  ship 
or  aircraft,  or  against  persons  or  property  on 
board  such  ship  or  aircraft; 

(bi  Against  a  ship,  aircraft,  persons  or 
property  in  a  place  outside  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  State; 

(2  I  Any  act  of  voluntary  participation  In 
the  operation  of  a  ship  or  of  an  aircraft  with 
knowledge  of  facts  making  it  a  pirate  ship 
or  aircraft; 

(3)  Any  act  of  Inciting  or  of  intentionally 
facilitating  an  act  deocribed  in  sub-para- 
graph   1    or   sub-paragraph   2   of  this  article. 

ARTICLE    16 

The  acts  of  pir.icy.  .is  defined  in  article  15, 
committed  by  a  warship,  government  ship  or 
government  aircraft  whose  crew  has  mutinied 
and  taken  control  of  the  ship  or  aircraft  are 
a-simUated  to  acts  committed  by  a  private 
ship. 

ARTICLE    17 

A  Ship  or  aircraft  is  considered  a  pirate 
ship  or  aircraft  if  it  Is  intended  by  the  per- 
sons in  dominant  control  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  one  of  the  acts  re- 
ferred to  In  article  15  The  same  applies  if 
the  ship  or  aircraft  has  been  used  to  com- 
mit any  such  act.  so  long  as  It  remains  under 
the  control  of  the  persons  guilty  of  that  act. 

ARTICLE    18 

A  ship  or  aircraft  m.iy  retain  its  nationality 
although  it  has  become  a  pirate  ship  or  air- 
craft. The  retention  or  loss  of  nationality  Is 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  State  from 
which  such  nationality  was  derived. 

ARTICLE    19 

On  the  lilgh  seas,  or  In  any  other  place 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State,  every 
State  may  seize  a  pirate  ship  or  aircraft,  or 
a  ship  taken  by  piracy  and  under  the  control 
of  pirates,  and  arrest  the  persons  and  seize 
the  property  on  board  The  courts  of  the 
State  which  carried  out  the  seizure  may  de- 
cide upon  the  penalties  to  be  imposed,  and 
miy  also  determine  the  action  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  ships,  aircraft  or  property, 
subject  to  the  rights  of  third  parties  acting 
In  good  faith 

ARTICLE    20 

Where  the  seizure  of  a  ship  or  aircraft  on 
suspicion  of  piracy  has  been  effected  with- 
out adequate  grounds,  the  State  making  the 
seizure  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  the  na- 
tionality of  which  is  possessed  by  the  ship 
or  aircraft,  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
the  seizure. 

ARTICLE    21 

A  seizure  on  account  of  piracy  may  only 
be  carried  out  by  warships  or  military  air- 
craft, or  other  ships  or  aircraft  on  govern- 
ment service  authorized  to  that  effect. 

ARTICLE    22 

1  Except  where  acts  of  interference  derive 
from  powers  conferred  by  treaty,  a  warship 
which  encounters  a  foreign  merchant  ship 
on  the  high  seas  is  not  Justified  In  boarding 
her  unle.ss  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
suspecting 

(O)    That  the  ship  is  engaged  in  piracy;  or 

(b)  That  the  ship  is  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade;  or 

(c)  That,  though  flying  a  foreign  flag  or 
refusing  to  show  its  flag,  the  ship  is.  in  re- 
ality, of  the  same  nationality  as  the  warship. 

2  In  the  cases  provided  for  in  sub-para- 
graphs la),  (b)  and  (ci  above,  the  warship 
may  proceed  to  verify  the  ship's  right  to  fly 
Its  flap  To  this  end.  It  may  send  a  boat  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  to  the  suspected 
ship.    If    suspicion    remains    after   the   docu- 
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ments  have  been  checked,  it  may  proceed  to 
a  further  examination  on  board  the  ship. 
which  must  be  carried  out  with  all  possible 
consideration. 

3.  If  the  suspicions  prove  to  be  unfounded. 
and  provided  that  the  ship  boarded  has  not 
committed  any  act  Justifying  them,  it  shall 
be  compensated  for  any  loss  or  damage  that 
may  have  been  sustained. 

ARTICLE    23 

1.  The  hot  pursuit  of  a  foreign  ship  may 
be  undertaken  when  the  competent  author- 
ities of  the  coastal  State  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ship  has  violated  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  that  State.  Such  pursuit 
must  be  commenced  when  the  foreign  ship 
or  one  of  its  boats  Is  within  the  internal 
waters  or  the  territorial  sea  or  the  contigu- 
ous zone  of  the  pursuing  State,  and  may  only 
be  continued  outside  the  territorial  sea  or 
the  contiguous  zone  if  the  pursuit  has  not 
been  Interrupted.  It  Is  not  necessary  that,  at 
the  time  when  the  foreign  ship  within  the 
territorial  sea  or  the  contiguous  zone  re- 
ceives the  order  to  stop,  the  ship  giving  the 
order  should  likewise  be  within  the  territo- 
rial sea  or  the  contiguous  zone.  If  the  for- 
eign ship  Is  within  a  contiguous  zone,  as 
defined  in  article  24  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone, 
the  pursuit  may  only  be  undertaken  if  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  the  rights  for  the 
protection  of  which  the  zone  was  established 

2.  The  right  of  hot  pursuit  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  ship  pursued  enters  the  territorial  sea 
of  its  own  country  or  of  a  third  State. 

3.  Hot  pursuit  is  not  deemed  to  have  begun 
unless  the  pursuing  ship  has  satisfied  itself 
by  such  practicable  means  as  may  be  avail- 
able that  the  ship  pursued  or  one  of  its  boats 
or  other  craft  working  as  a  team  and  using 
the  ship  pursued  as  a  mother  ship  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  territorial  sea.  or  as  the 
case  may  be  within  the  contiguous  zone. 
The  pursuit  may  only  be  commenced  after 
a  visual  or  auditory  signal  to  stop  has  been 
given  at  a  distance  which  enables  It  to  be 
seen  or  heard  by  the  foreign  ship. 

4.  The  right  of  hot  pursuit  may  be  exer- 
cised only  by  warships  or  military-  aircraft. 
or  other  ships  or  aircraft  on  government 
service  specially  authorized  to  that  effect. 

5.  Where  hot  pursuit  Is  effected  bv  an 
aircraft: 

(a)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  to  3  of 
this  article  shall   apply   mutatis   mutandis: 

(b)  The  aircraft  giving  the  order  to  stop 
must  Itself  actively  pursue  the  ship  until  a 
ship  or  aircraft  of  the  coastal  State,  sum- 
moned by  the  aircraft,  arrives  to  take  over 
the  piu-sult.  unless  the  aircraft  is  itself  able 
to  arrest  the  ship.  It  does  not  suffice  to  Justify 
an  arrest  on  the  high  seas  that  the  ship  was 
merely  sighted  by  the  aircraft  as  an  offender 
or  suspected  offender,  if  it  was  not  both 
ordered  to  stop  and  pursued  by  the  aircraft 
itself  or  other  aircraft  or  ships  which  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  without  Interruption. 

6.  The  release  of  a  ship  arrested  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  and  escorted  to 
a  port  of  that  State  for  the  purposes  of  an 
enquiry  before  the  competent  authorities 
may  not  be  claimed  solely  on  the  ground  that 
the  ship,  In  the  course  of  its  voyage,  was 
escorted  across  a  portion  of  the  high  seas. 
If  the  circumstances  rendered  this  necessary. 

7.  Where  a  ship  has  been  stopped  or  ar- 
rested on  the  high  seas  In  circumstances 
which  do  not  Justify  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  hot  pursuit,  it  shall  be  compensated  for 
any  loss  or  damage  that  may  have  been 
thereby  sustained. 

ARTICLE    24 

Every  State  shall  draw  up  regulations  to 
prevent  pollution  of  the  seas  by  the  discharge 
of  oU  from  ships  or  pipelines  or  resulting 
from  the  exploitation  and  exploration  of  the 
seabed  and  Its  subsoil,  taking  account  of  ex- 
isting treaty  provisions  on  the  subject. 


ARTICLE    2S 


1.  Every  State  shall  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent pollution  of  the  seas  from  the  dumping 
of  radio-active  waste,  taking  into  account 
any  standards  and  regulations  which  may  be 
formulated  by  the  competent  international 
organizations. 

2.  All  States  shall  co-operate  with  the  com- 
petent international  organizations  in  taking 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  pollution  of 
seas  or  air  space  above,  resulting  from  any 
activities  with  radio-active  materials  or  other 
harmful  agents. 

ARTICLE    26 

1.  All  States  shall  be  entitled  to  lay  sub- 
marine cables  and  pipelines  on  the  bed  of 
the  high  seas. 

2  Subject  to  its  right  to  take  reasona'ile 
measures  for  the  exploration  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  and  the  exploitation  of  its 
natural  resources,  the  coastal  State  may  not 
Impede  the  laying  or  maintenance  of  such 
cables  or  pipelines. 

3.  'W'hen  laying  such  cables  or  pipelines 
the  State  m  question  shall  pay  due  regard 
to  cables  or  pipelines  already  iii  position  on 
the  seabed.  In  particular,  possibilities  of  re- 
pairing existing  cables  or  pipelines  shall  not 
be  prejudiced. 

ARTICLE   2  7 

Every  State  shall  take  the  necessary  legis- 
lative measures  to  provide  that  the  breaking 
or  injury  by  a  ship  flying  its  flag  or  by  a 
person  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  of  a  sub- 
marine cable  beneath  the  high  seas  done 
wilfully  or  through  culpable  negligence,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  liable  to  interrupt 
or  obstruct  telegraphic  or  telephonic  com- 
munications, and  similarly  the  breaking  or 
injury  of  a  submarine  pipeline  or  high- 
voltage  power  cable  shall  be  a  punishable 
offence.  This  provision  shall  rot  apply  to  any 
break  or  injury  caused  by  persons  who  acted 
merely  with  the  legitimate  object  of  saving 
their  lives  or  their  ships,  after  having  taken 
all  necessary  precautions  to  avoid  such  break 
or  injury. 

ARTICLE   28 

Every  State  shall  take  the  necessary  legis- 
lative measures  to  provide  that,  if  persons 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  who  are  the  own- 
ers of  a  cable  or  pipeline  beneath  the  high 
seas,  in  laying  or  repairing  that  cable  or  pipe- 
line, cause  a  break  in  or  injury  to  another 
cable  or  pipeline,  they  shall  bear  the  cost 
of  the  repairs. 

ARTICLE     2  9 

Every  State  shall  take  the  necessary  legis- 
lative measures  to  ensure  that  the  owners 
of  ships  who  can  prove  that  they  have 
sacrificed  an  anchor,  a  net  or  any  other  fish- 
ing gear,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  a  sub- 
marine cable  or  pipeline,  shall  be  Indemni- 
fied by  the  owner  of  the  cable  or  pipeline, 
provided  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  has  taken 
all  reasonable  precautionary  measures  be- 
forehand. 

ARTICLE     3  0 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  affect  conventions  or  other  international 
agreements  already  in  force,  as  between 
States  Parties  to  them. 

ARTICLE     31 

This  Convention  shall,  until  31  October 
1958,  be  open  for  signature  by  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any 
of  the  specialized  agencies,  and  by  any  other 
State  invited  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  to  become  a  Party  to 
the  Convention. 

ARTICLE     3  2 

This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratification. 
The  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    33 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  acces- 
sion by  any  States  belonging  to  any  of  the 
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ca'.egorles  mentioned  In  article  31  The  In- 
striiinents  o(  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with    the    Secretary-General   of    the    United 

Nations 

ARTICLE    34 

1  This  Convention  shall  come  Into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
dep.jsit  of  the  twenty-second  instrument  of 
ratiflcatlon  or  accession  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United   Nations. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the 
twenty-second  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  an  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  State  of  Its  instrvixnent  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

.ARTICLE    3  5 

1  After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  five 
yeirs  from  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion shall  enter  Into  force,  a  request  for 
the  revision  of  this  Convention  may  be  made 
at  any  time  by  any  Contracting  Party  by 
means  of  a  notification  in  writing  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions 

2.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shai;  decide  upon  the  steps,  il  any.  to 
be   taken    :n   respect   of  such   request. 

ARTICLE    36 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  inform  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  other  States  referred 
to  in  article  31: 

I  a  I  Of  signatures  V3  this  Convention  and 
of  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession.  In  accordance  with  articles  31. 
3J  and  33. 

.  •>!  Of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
will  come  into  force.  In  accordance  with  arti- 
cle 34: 

i-i  Of  requests  for  revision  in  accordance 
with  article  35. 

ARTICLE    37 

The  original  of  this  Convention,  of  which 
the  Chinese,  English.  French.  Russian  and 
Spa.iUh  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  shall  send  certified 
copies  thereof  to  all  States  referred  to  in 
article  31. 

I.v  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  Undersigned 
Plenlpijtentlartes.  being  duly  authorized 
thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  this  Convention. 

EtoNE  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  llfty- 
euht. 

Kor  Afghanistan: 

A    R    Pazhwak.  Oct.  30.  1858. 

For  Albania: 

For  Argentina: 
A.  Lescure 

For  Australia: 

E   RcNALD  Walker.  30th  October  1958. 

For  Austria: 

Dr   Franz  Matsch.  Oct.  27th  1958. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

For  Bolivia: 

M    Tamayo.  17th  October.  1938. 

Fur  Brazil: 

For  Bulgaria: 

(Translation    by    the    United    Nations 
Secretariat) 

Reservation  to  article  9:  The  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  con- 
siders that  the  principle  of  International 
law  according  to  which  ships  have  complete 
Immunity  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State 
other  than  the  flag  State  relates  without 
any  restriction  to  all  government  ships. 

Declaration  The  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple s  Republic  of  Bulgaria  considers  that  the 
definition  cf  piracy  given  In  the  Convention 
does  not  cover  certain  acts  which  under 
contemporary  International  law  should  be 
considered  as  acts  of  piracy  and  does  not 
serve  to  ensure  freedom  of  navigation  on 
International  sea  routes. 

Dr    VoLTOv,   3l5t   October   1958. 


Fur  tl.e  L'nioa  u£  Burma 

For     the     Byelorussian     Soviet     Socialist 
Republic: 

[Translation    by    the    United   Nations 
Secretariat  1 
With    a   reservation  '    to   article   9   and    a 
declaration;  -  texts  of  both  attached. 
K   KiSELEV.  30  X  1958. 
For  Cambodia: 
For  Canada: 

George  A    Drew 
For  Ceylon : 

C   CoREA.  30  X  58 
For  Chile: 
For  China: 

Lxu  Chieh 
Yu-Chi  Hsueh 
For  Colombia: 

Juan  Uribe  HolccIn 
Jose  Joaquin  Caicedo  Castilla 
For  Costa  Rica 

Raul  Trejos  Plores 
For  Cuba: 

P.  V.  GARciA  Amador 
For  Czechoslovakia: 

With  the  following  reservation  to  article  9; 
The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public holds  that  under  International  law 
in  force  government  ships  operated  for  com- 
mercial purposes  also  enjoy  on  the  high  seas 
complete  immunity  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  State  other  than  the  flag  State. 

Karel  Kurka.'  30  October  1958. 
For  Denmark 

Max  Sorensen 

T   Oldenburg 
For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

A.  Alvarez  Atbar 
For  Ecuador: 
For  El  Salvador: 
For  Ethiopia: 

For  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 
For  Finland: 

G.  A.  Gripenberg,  27  octobre  1958. 
For  France: 

G.  Georces-Picot.  30  octobre  1958. 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

Werner   Dankwort.  30  October   1958. 
For  Ghana . 

Richard  Quarskie 

k.  b.  asante 
For  Greece : 
For  Guatemala: 

L.  Aycinena  SalazaE 
For  Haiti: 

RiCAL 

For  the  Holy  See: 

P.  Demeur.  30.4.1958. 
For  Honduras: 

For  Hungary:  Subject  to  reservation'  at- 
tached to  article  9; 


'  I  Text  of  the  reservation:] 

To  article  9:  The  Government  of  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  con- 
siders that  the  principle  of  International  law 
according  to  which  a  ship  on  the  high  seas 
Is  not  subject  to  any  Jurisdiction  except  that 
of  the  flag  State  applies  without  restriction 
to  all  government  ships. 

-  (Text  of  the  declaration:) 

The  Government  of  the  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  considers  that  the 
definition  of  piracy  given  In  the  Convention 
does  not  cover  certain  acts  which  under 
contemporary  International  law  should  be 
considered  as  acts  of  piracy  and  does  not 
serve  to  ensure  freedom  of  navigation  on  In- 
ternational sea  routes. 

'I  Declaration:  I  The  Government  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  maintains  tha*  the 
notion  of  piracy  as  defined  In  the  Convention 
Is  neither  In  accordance  with  the  present 
international  law  nor  with  the  Interest  of 
safeguarding  the  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  high  seas. 

'{Text  of  the  reservation:  J  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  Peoples  Republic  Is 
of  the  opinion  that,  according  to  the  general 
rules  of  International  law.  ships  owned  or 
operated  by  a  State  and  used  on  government 


Dr  SziTA  Janos,'-  31  X  1J58. 
For  Iceland: 

H.  G.  Andersen 
For  India: 
For  Indonesia: 

AHMAD   SoEBARDJO.    8th    May    1958. 
For  Iran  :  Subject  to  reservations  • 

Dr.  A.  Matine-Daftarv.  May  28.   1958. 
For  Iraq 
For  Ireland : 

Frank   Aiken,   2-10-1958. 
For  Israel : 

Shabtai  Rosen  ne 
Tor  Italy : 
For  Japan : 

For  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan: 
For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 
For  Laos : 
For  Lebanon : 

N.  Sadaka,  29  mal  1958. 
For  Liberia: 

Rocheforte  L  Weeks  27  5  58. 
For  Libya: 

For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 
For  Mexico . 
For  Monaco: 
For  Morocco: 
For  Nepal: 

RISHIKESH  SHAHA 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

C.  Schurmann.  31  October  1958. 
For  New  Zealand: 

Fobs  Shanahan,  29  October  1958. 
For  Nicaragua: 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway; 
For  Pakistan : 

ALT  Khan.  31st  October  1958. 
For  Panama : 

Carlos  Sucre  C.  2.  5.  1958. 
For  Paraguay: 
For  Peru . 

For  the  Philippine  Republic : 
For  Poland: 

The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  considers  that  the  rule  expressed 
In  article  9  applies  to  all  ships  owned  or 
operated  by  a  State. 

J  WiNiEWicz.'  Oct.  31,  1958. 


service,  whether  commercial  or  noncommer- 
cial enjoy  on  the  high  seas  the  same  Im- 
munity as  warslilps. 

■  (Declaration:)  The  Government  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic  declares  that 
the  definition  of  piracy  as  given  in  the  Con- 
vention Is  not  consistent  with  present  Inter- 
national law  and  does  not  serve  the  general 
interests  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
high- seas. 

■(Translation  by  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat ) 

In  signing  the  Convention  on  the  High 
Seas.  I  make  the  following  reservations: 

Article  2.  With  respect  to  the  words  "no 
State  may  validly  purport  to  subject  any  part 
of  them  to  Its  sovereignty",  it  shall  be  under- 
stood that  this  prohibition  does  not  apply 
to  the  continental  shelf,  which  Ls  governed 
by  article  2  of  the  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Articles  2,  3  and  4  The  Iranian  Govern- 
ment maintains  the  objection  on  the  ground 
of  excess  of  competence,  expressed  by  its 
delegation  at  the  twelfth  plenary  meeting 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  on 
24  April  1958.  to  the  articles  recommended 
by  the  Fifth  Committee  of  the  Conference 
and  incorporated  in  the  afore-mentioned  ar- 
ticles of  the  Convention  on  the  High  Seas. 
The  Iranian  Government  accordingly  reserves 
all  rights  regarding  the  contents  of  these 
articles  In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  countries 
having  no  sea  coast. 

Article  2(3) — article  26.  paragraphs  1  and 
2.  Application  of  the  provisions  of  these  arti- 
cles relating  to  the  laying  of  submarine 
cables  and  pipelines  shall  be  subject  to  the 
authorization  of  the  coastal  state.  In  so  far 
as   the   continental   shelf   Is  concerned 

'(Declaration:)  The  Government  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  considers  that  the 
definition  of  piracy  as  contained  In  the  Con- 
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VoT  Portugal 

(Translation]    Subject  to  ratlflcation 

Vasco  Vieira  Garin,  28  October  1958. 
For  Romania: 

(Translation  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat] With  the  following  reservation  to 
article  9: 

The  Govi'innicnt  of  the  Romanian  People's 
Republic  considers  that  the  principle  of  in- 
ternational law  according  to  which  a  ship 
on  the  high  seas  Is  not  subject  to  any  Jur- 
isdiction except  that  of  the  flag  State  applies 
to  all  government  ships  regardless  of  the 
purpose  fur  which  they  are  used. 

M  NL^GHERu.' 31  October  1958. 
For  San  Marino: 
For  Saudi  Arabia: 
For  Spain: 
For  the  Sudan : 
For  Sweden : 
For  Switzeriand : 

Paui    RuictR,  24  mal  1958. 
For  Thailand: 

Lu.\.N'c;   Chakrafani   Srisilvisuddhi 
M-iJjr     General     Dr.     Jur.     Ambhorn 

Srijayanta 
Ch.^pikor.n  Sreshthaputra 
For  Tunisia  : 

MoNGi  Sli.vi.  Le  30  octobre   1958. 
For  Turkey: 

For  the  Ukr:tinian  S<jvlet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 

(Translation  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat)  With  a  reservation  '    to  article  9  and 
a  declaration:"  •■  texts  of  both  attached. 
L.  Palamarchuk.  30  October  1958. 
For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 

(Translation  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat (   With  a  reservation  '■  to  article  9  and 
a  declaration:"  '•  texts  of  both  attached. 
V.  ZoRiN,  30  October  1958. 
For  the  United  Ar:i'3  Republic: 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

PiERsoN  Dixon.  9  Sept.  1958. 


ventlon  doe;;  not  fully  correspond  with  the 
present  state  of  lniern:Uioi!al  law  in  this 
respect. 

»  (Declaration:  ]  Tlie  Government  of  the 
Romanian  People's  Republic  considers  that 
the  definition  of  piracy  as  given  in  article 
15  of  the  Con\ention  on  the  High  Seas  docs 
not  cover  certain  acts  which  under  contem- 
porary International  law  should  be  consid- 
ered as  acts  of  piracy. 

'(Text  of  the  reservation]  To  article  9: 
The  Government  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  considers  that  the  principle 
of  international  law  according  to  which  a 
ship  on  the  high  seas  Is  not  subject  to  any 
Jurisdiction  except  that  of  the  flag  State 
applies  without  restriction  to  all  government 
ships. 

"  '■  [Text  of  the  declaration:  ]  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public considers  that  the  definition  of  piracy 
given  in  the  Convention  does  not  cover  cer- 
tain acts  which  under  contemporary  inter- 
national law  should  be  considered  ns  acts 
of  piracy  and  docs  not  serve  to  ensure  free- 
dom of  navigation  on  international  sea 
routes. 

"(Text  of  the  reservation:)  To  article  9: 
The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  considers  that  the  principle 
of  International  law  according  to  which  a 
ship  on  the  high  seas  Is  not  subject  to  any 
Jurisdiction  except  that  of  the  flag  State 
applies  without  restriction  to  all  government 
ships. 

"•■Text  of  the  declaration:  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics considers  that  the  definition  of  piracy 
given  In  the  Convention  does  not  cover  cer- 
tain acts  which  under  contemporary  inter- 
national law  should  be  considered  as  acts  of 
piracy  and  does  not  serve  to  ensure  freedom 
of  navigation  on  international  sea  routes. 


For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  15  Sept    1958. 
For  Uruguay: 

'Victor  Pomes 
For  Venezuela: 
Ad  referendum 

Carlos    Sosa   Rodriguez.    October    30. 
1958. 
For  Vlet-Nam: 
For  Yemen : 
For  Yugoslavia: 
(Translation (  Subject  to  ratiflcatlon 

Milan  Bartos 

■v.  popovic 


PROFILE  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the  Office 
of  Education  has  recently  published  a 
very  helpful  summary  profile  of  the  op- 
erations of  Public  Law  89-10. 

Because  I  believe  the  information  con- 
tained therein  can  be  helpful  to  Senators 
at  the  time  amendments  to  the  act  are 
considered,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  publication,  includ- 
ing tables  but  excluding  pictorial  ele- 
ments, be  included  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Profile     of     ESEA — The     Element.\ry     and 

Secondary  Education  Act  or  1965.  Titles 

I,  II.  III.  IV.  V 

(Prepared  by  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  John  W  Gardner. 
Secretary;  Office  of  Education.  Harold 
Howe  II.  Commissioner) 

introduction 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  represents  the  largest  single  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  government  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educational  quality 
and  opportunities  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  across  the  Nation. 

The  first  five  titles  of  ESEA  which  were 
signed  into  law  on  April  11.  1965.  are  de- 
signed to  meet  special  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children;  to  provide  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
materials  for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers; to  encourage  innovative  and  exem- 
plary educational  practices  through  the  sup- 
port of  supplementary  centers  and  services; 
to  extend  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment; and  to  strengthen  State  departments 
of  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  operation, 
these  programs  were  expanded  by  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  which  also  added  a  new- 
financial  assistance  program  to  the  .'^ct. 
This  program  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  authorized  by  the  new  Title 
VI,  is  currently  being  Initiated  to  help  States 
Initiate,  expand,  and  improve  their  resources 
for  educating  the  handicapped.  Opportunities 
under  Title  VI  will  be  described  in  a  separate 
publication. 

special  programs  for  educationally 
deprived  children 

Title  I  offers  approximately  $1  billicn 
yearly  in  grants  to  public  educational  agen- 
cies to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children  in  low-income  areas: 
children  In  institutions  for  the  handicapped. 
neglected,  or  delinquent;  children  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers;  American  Indian 
children  attending  Federal  schools. 

Programs  are  directed  at  helping  children 
whose  educational  achievement  Is  below  the 
norm,  including  those  with  physical,  men- 
tal, or  emotional  handicaps.  Such  projects 
as  supplementary  and  remedial  Instruction. 
pupil    and    family   counseling,    cultural    en- 


richment, or  health  and  welfare  services 
needed  to  overcome  learning  handicaps  may 
be  included. 

Progress 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
some  8  million  impoverished  and  handi- 
c.ipped  children  received  benefits  through 
Federal  obligations  of  more  thaji  $987  million. 
About  65  percent  of  the  projects  included 
remedial  reading  or  other  emphasis  on  the 
lai.guage  arts.  About  2.5  million  children 
participated  In  special  summer  programs 
which  included  such  activities  as  camping, 
remedial  instruction,  field  trips,  and  voca- 
tional education.  More  than  2  million  chil- 
dren received  food — hot  breakfasts,  lunches, 
or  between-meal  snacks — to  remove  one  of 
the  first  obstacles  to  learning,  hunger.  Others 
benefitted  from: 

Specialized  guidance  services 

School  consolidation 

Addition   of    personnel,    including   teacher 
aide:. 

Fine  arts  programs 

Instruction   in   Enzlish    as   a    second   lan- 
guage 

Mob.lc  libraries  and  museums 

Development  of  instructional  materials 

Tutoring  programs 

Involvement  of  parents  and  other  com- 
nuinity  residents. 

For  cliildrcn  o/  the  poor 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  children 
from  impoverished  homes  commonly  suffer 
physical,  intellectual,  and  cultural  handicaps 
which  impede  their  academic  achievement 
and  help  perpetuate  a  cycle  of  povertv.  The 
major  emphasis  of  Title  I,  therefore,  is'  upon 
improving  education  for  deprived  children  in 
low-income  areas. 

Allocation  of  funds  to  school  districts  Is 
based  on  the  number  of  5-  to  17-year-old 
children  from  low-income  families  residing  in 
the  district,  in  foster  homes,  or  m  institutions 
for  the  neglected  or  delinquent,  multiplied 
by  one-half  the  State  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure. For  the  first  2  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, "low-income  families"  are  those  who 
earned  less  than  $2,000  annually  and  those 
who  received  more  than  $2,000  under  the 
Social  Security  Act'.-,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  the 
"low-income"  factor  will  be  $3,000,  and  the 
national  average  per  pupil  expenditure  may 
be  used  in  computing  entitlements. 

Though  the  factor  of  family  income  largely 
determines  which  school  districts  are  eligible 
for  assi.=  tance,  educational  need  determines 
v.hich  children  may  benefit.  The  local  educa- 
tional agency's  Title  I  program  must  provide 
lor  eductionally  deprived  students  living  in 
the  district  and  attending  nonpublic  schools. 
School  officials  in  eligible  local  districts  de- 
sign programs  to  meet  local  needs.  Services 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  schools  where 
the  needs  r-re  greatest.  Federal  funds  must  be 
used  to  increase  the  educational  services 
available  through  otlier  means.  Proposals  are 
.-ubmltted  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
which  approves  programs  and  makes  grants 
on  the  basis  of  Federal  regulations. 

Ha7:dicapped,  jjeglccted.  arid  delmquent 
ch  tldren 

Handicapped,  neglected,  or  delinquent 
children  in  institutions  may  benefit  from 
State  programs  or  those  administered  by 
local  public  educational  agencies.  Allocations 
to  State  schools  for  these  children  are  based 
on  the  aver:-.ge  daily  attendance  at  such 
schools  within  the  State,  multiplied  by  one- 
half  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
State  (or,  for  fiscal  year  1968.  in  the  Nation). 
Project  proposals  are  submitted  to  the  State 
educationalagency. 

Migrant  children 
Children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers 
suffer  from  severe  educational  handicaps  re- 
lated  to   their   frequent   changes    in   school 
enrollment.   Grants  may  be  made   to   State 
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agencies  to  help  ihem  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  such  children.  State  educational 
agencies  may  apply  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion slnj;ly  or  in  combination,  but  are  ex- 
pected to  design  imaginative  programs  to 
provide  greater  continuity  In  the  education 
of  migrant  children  They  also  must  coordi- 
nate their  programs  with  Title  III-B  uf  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  which  provides 
various  icmds  of  assistance  for  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers  and  their  families. 

.American  Indian  children 
Many  American  Indian  children  attend 
public  schools  where  they  may  participate 
in  Title  I  programs  Those  who  attend 
schools  operated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  private  residential  schools  on  In- 
dian reservations  may  benefit  from  programs 
funded  by  Title  I  grants  to  these  institu- 
tions Grants  are  made  oa  the  basis  of  pro- 
gram proposals  approved  by  both  the  U  S 
Offlr-e  of  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
AJTiiirs.  Department  of  the  Interior 

An  effective  program 

Approval  of  Title  I  programs  Is  based  upon 
such  factors  as  size,  scope,  quality,  and 
promise  of  success  In  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 
As  part  of  Its  design,  the  applicant  Is  ex- 
pected to: 

Adopt  appropriate  procedures  to  test  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  us  program  at 
least  annually 

Adopt  effective  procedures  for  disseminat- 
ing Information  about  Improved  educational 
practices  to  teachers  and  administrators 

Coordinate  Us  program  with  those  of  other 
public  or  private  agencies  serving  deprived 
children,  including  community  action  pro- 
grams operating  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964 

SCHOOL     LIBRARY     RESOl'RCES.     TEXTDOOKS      AND 
OTHFR     INSTRfCTIONAL    MATERIALS 

Title  II  recognizes  that  teaching  and  learn- 
ing today  depend  upon  effective  school  li- 
brary m.i'erials,  high  quality  up-to-date 
textbooks  and  a  variety  of  other  instruc- 
tional resources  It  Is  designed  to  help  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  Na- 
tion's schools  by  providing  funds  to  States 
for  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials  for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers In  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Acquisitions  may  include 
books,  textbooks,  periodicals,  documents, 
maps,  pictorial  or  graphic  works,  charts. 
i;;obes.  sound  recordings,  transparencies, 
films,  or  other  printed  and  published  or 
audiovisual  materials  Excluded  are  equip- 
ment, materials  Intended  for  religious  In- 
struction, and  materials  consumed  in  use  or 
those  which  cannot  be  expected  to  last  for 
more  than  one  year 

Progress 

Children  and  teachers  In  all  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  currently  are  benefitting 
from  Title  II  Some  19.000  school  districts 
are  establishing  new  public  school  libraries, 
expanding  and  Improving  existing  collections, 
and  providing  other  instructional  materials 
with  the  help  of  $100  million  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1966  Since  the  program  began, 
the  average  per  pupl!  expenditure  for  library 
materials  in  public  schools  of  the  Nation  has 
risen  from  «2  32  to  $3  70 

Mo6t  State  educational  agencies  have  given 
highest  priority  to  providing  for  children 
and  teachers  who  had  exceptionally  inade- 
quate libraries  or  none  at  all.  and  to  de- 
veloping and  strengthening  collections  In 
elementary  schools  State  agencies  also  have 
conducted  workshops  provided  consultative 
services,  and  prepared  publications  to  assist 
school  personnel  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
effective  high  quality  materials  and  In  the 
organization  and  administration  of  school 
library  programs  Sume  States  have  developed 


model  public  school  InstrucMurnI  materials 
centers  A  few  have  reserved  lunds  for  ac- 
quisitions in  selected  curriculum  areas  to 
benefit  children  and  teachers  with  special 
needs  Title  II  funds  have  been  used  to  buy 
textt>ooks  In  areas  where  shortages  were 
critical. 

PartiCipaUon 

For  fiscal  year  1967.  a  total  of  $102  million 
has  been  made  available  under  Title  II.  Al- 
locations to  the  30  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  based  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  public  and  private  8ChiX)ls 
within  the  State  in  relation  to  the  number 
enrolled  in  all  States  and  the  District  Funds 
also  are  allotted  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  Department  of  Defense  and  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  schools  (See  table  i 

To  apply  for  a  g.ant  from  Us  allocation, 
each  State  or  similar  Jurisdiction  submits  a 
State  plan  for  the  operation  of  Its  Title  n 
program  to  the  US.  Office  of  Education. 
Among  other  requirements,  the  State  plan 
must : 

Consider  the  relative  need  of  children  and 
teachers  in  the  State  for  such  materials. 

Assure  that  such  materials  will  be  provided 
on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  use  of  children 
and  teachers  In  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools 

A.«sure  that  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to 
Improve  present  programs  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  not  to  Sc'pplant  State, 
local,  or  private  school  funds  already  being 
spent  for  such  purposes 

Selection  and  distribution  of  materials 
The  selection  of  materials  requires  the  co- 
operation of  teachers,  librarians,  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  To  assure  that  materials 
requested  are  those  most  needed,  the  local 
education  agency  Is  expected  to  submit 
projects  proposals  or  requests  for  materials 
to  the  administering  State  agency  on  behalf 
of  the  children  and  teachers  who  will  be 
using  them 

Since  each  Stat«  must  conform  to  Its  own 
laws,  plans  for  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams v.iry  from  State  to  State.  Whatever 
the  plan,  materials  are  loaned  to  teachers 
and  children  and  remain  the  property  of  a 
public  educational  agency 

SUPPLE.%tf.NTARY    EDUCATIONAL    CEHTERS 
AND    SERVICES 

Title  III  IS  designed  to  stimulate  local 
school  districts  to  seek  creative  solutions  to 
their  educational  problenvs.  It  Is  intended 
t>oth  to  support  vitally  needed  supplementary 
services  and  to  encourage  Innovative  and  ex- 
emplary applications  of  new  educational 
knowledge  Grants  are  made  directly  to  local 
educational  agenlces  and  may  cover  the  full 
cost  of  approved  projects  Projects  may  be 
developed  which  (1)  Invent  a  creative  solu- 
tion to  a  problem.  (2l  demonstrate  an  ex- 
emplary program  which  might  be  suitable 
for  widespread  use.  or  (3  (  adapt  an  exemplary 
program  to  local  requirements  and  organize 
Its  incorporation  into  the  educational  pro- 
gram For  this  reiison.  the  Title  III  program 
is  also  known  as  PACE  (Projects  to  Advance 
Creativity  in  Education  > . 

Progress 
Already  PACE  has  become  a  force  for  crea- 
tive change  in  American  education.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  10  million  children 
In  6.000  school  districts  are  currently  bene- 
fitting For  example.  PACE  projects  are  en- 
abling many  schools  to  try  teain  teaching, 
computer-assisted  instruction,  flexible  sched- 
uling, programmed  learning,  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  such  subject  areas  as  the  fine 
arts  and  outdoor  education  Some  300.000 
teachers  and  administrators  are  receiving  op- 
portunities for  continuing  education.  A  total 
of  839  projects  requesting  more  than  $53  mil- 
lion were  approved  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

Support 

For  fiscal  year  1967.  $135  million  has  been 
made  available  for  sustaining  current  projects 
and  funding  new  ones    From  the  total  allot- 


ment for  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia each  receives  a  base  allocation  of 
$200,000.  One-half  of  the  remainder  Is  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  the  school-age 
population  In  the  State,  and  the  other  half  is 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  States  total 
resident  population 

An  additional  allotment  is  made  for  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  (See  table  )  These  schools  serve 
American  Indian  children  and  overseas  de- 
pendents of  Armed  Forces  personnel, 
Cooperative  effort 

Though  project  proposals  may  be  sub- 
mitted only  by  a  local  public  educational 
agency  or  agencies,  other  educational  and 
cultural  agencies  may  develop  innovative 
Ideas  which  could  be  formulated  Into  proj- 
ects. Particularly  encouraged  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  related  to  national  con- 
cerns— equalizing  educational  opportunities, 
planning  for  metropolitan  areas,  meeting 
needs  of  rural  communities,  and  coordinat- 
ing all  commumty  resources — and  those 
which  also  are  directed  toward  meeting  edu- 
cational needs  in  fields  that  have  received 
lnsufia:lent  attention  in  the  past: 

Curriculum  improvement 

Orgamzation  and  administration 

Personnel  (selection,  education,  and  use) 

Pupil  personnel  services 

Planning  of  facilities. 

A  project  may  have  several  overlapping 
phases,  including  planning,  conducting  one 
or  more  pilot  programs,  and  conducting  oper- 
ational activities. 

Representatives  of  the  educational  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  project  must  be  Involved  both  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  programs.  Provision 
must  also  be  made  for  the  participation  of 
children  and  teachers  in  nonprofit  private 
schools  in  the  district. 

Proposals 

Applications  are  submitted  simultaneously 
to  the  US  Office  of  Education  and  to  the 
Stat«  department  of  education.  The  State 
reviews  and  makes  recommendations  on 
project  proposals:  the  US  Commissioner  of 
Education  makes  the  final  determination. 
Among  the  factors  considered  are: 

The  size  and  population  of  the  State 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation within  the  State. 

The  relative  need  of  persons  In  different 
geographic  areas  and  in  different  population 
groups  within  the  State 

The  financial  ability  of  communities  or 
areas  to  provide  the  propyosed  services  and 
activities 

The  relative  ability  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  State  to  provide  those 
services  and  activities. 

EDUCATIONAL    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Title  IV  recognizes  the  need  to  extend  edu- 
cational research  and  development  Thi.s  title 
amends  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954 
and  provides  support  for: 

Research,  surveys,  and  demonstrations  In 
the  field  of  education 

Dissemination  of  the  results  of  research 
and  related  activities 

Establishment  of  facilities  for  conducting 
research 

Development  and  strengthening  of  pro- 
grams for  training  researchers  In  the  field  of 
education. 

Support 

For  the  research  and  training  program 
authorized  by  this  title,  $70  million  has  been 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967.  $12  4  mil- 
lion of  which  Is  designated  for  constructing 
and  equipping  regional  facilities  for  research 
and  related  activities. 

Support  under  Title  IV  follows  two  basic 
patterns-  project  support  and  program  sup- 
port.  In   either  ca.se.   the  proposed  activities 
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must  show  promise  of  contributing  toward 
improvement  in  education,  have  general  ap- 
plicability, and  be  directed  toward  communi- 
cable results  Office  of  Education  staff  and 
outside  consultants  review  proposals  and 
advise  the  Commissioner  on  their  potential 
value 

Projects 

Project  support  Is  appropriate  for  clearly 
delineated  research  activities  directed  toward 
solving  a  particular  problem  in  education. 
Educators  and  researchers  plan  and  initiate 
projects  and  submit  them  as  proposals,  or  the 
Office  of  Education  may  invite  proposals  on 
subjects  of  particular  importance.  Subjects 
are  as  varied  as  the  questions  educators  seek 
to  answer 

Programs 

Program  support  is  used  for  research  and 
development  centers,  educational  labora- 
tories, programs  to  train  educational  re- 
searchers, or  related  activities.  These  pro- 
grams require  continuous  development  and 
adaptability,  involving  the  long-term  efforts 
of  professionals. 

A  research  and  development  center  con- 
centrates the  resources  of  a  single  institu- 
tion on  one  field  of  research  Interest  and 
may  conduct  activities  rangins^  from  basic 
research  to  dissemination  of  information  de- 
rived from  research. 

Laboratories  have  a  primary  responsibility 
for  assisting  in  identifying,  researching,  and 
initiating  educational  Improvements.  Lab- 
oratories Involve  a  broad  representation  of 
educational  Interests  in  their  planning  and 
operation  and  (irovtde  leadership  and  other 
services  for  educational  research,  develop- 
ment. diFsemination.  and  implementation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  region  or  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  Twenty  such  labora- 
tories are  now  in  operation  or  under  develop- 
ment. 

Support  for  research  and  development  cen- 
ters and  laboratories  may  include  funds  for 
construction  and  equipment. 

Support  for  programs  to  train  educational 
researchers  may  be  used  for  developing  and 
strengthening  staff  and  curricular  capabil- 
ity, and  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
tralneeships.  mtern.ships.  personnel  ex- 
changes, institutes  and  fellowships 

STRENGTHENING    STATE    DEPARTMENTS    OF 
EOrCATlON 

To  stimulate  and  assist  State  educational 
agencies  in  strengthening  their  leadership 
re.-ources  and  to  assist  them  in  identifying 
and  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  their 
State.'  Title  V  offers  three  kinds  of  assistance. 

Bas:c  grants  are  for  planning  and  devel- 
oping, improving,  or  expanding  projects  to 
strengthen  State  agency  operations.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  annual  appropriation  is 
available  for  such  grants. 

Special  grants  are  for  helping  finance  ex- 
perimentation and  other  types  of  special 
projects  which  States  may  develop  coopera- 
tively in  an  effort  to  solve  problems  common 
to  all  or  several  States.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
funds  are  reserved  for  this  purpose. 

Ir.terchange  of  personnel  between  the  U.S. 
0!?ice  of  Education  and  State  departments  of 
education  for  periods  of  up  to  2  years  may 
be  arranged  to  provide  special  assistance. 
Under  this  program,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  also  established  a  Cooperative  Career  De- 
velopment Project,  offering  one-year  fellow- 
ships to  professionally  advanced  personnel  of 
State-administered  universities. 

Support 
The  appropriation  for  these  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1967  Is  $22  million.  Of  this 
amount.  S3  3  million  Is  reserved  for  special 
grants  and  $18  7  million  for  basic  grants.  In 
fts<-al  year  1966.  a  total  of  $17  million  was 
made  available  for  Title  V. 


'  The  term  "States"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Of  the  85  percent  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation designated  for  baste  grants.  2  per- 
cent is  reserved  for  Puerto  Rico.  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Of 
the  remainder,  each  State  is  allotted 
$100,000;  the  balance  is  apportioned  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  public  school  en- 
rollment. (See  table.) 

Progress 

On  the  basis  of  each  State's  review  of  its 
existing  programs  and  analysis  of  its  educa- 
tional needs,  basic  grants  have  been  made 
for  improvement  of  such  essential  programs 
as: 

Statewide  educational  planning  and  eval- 
uation 

Comprehensive  and  compatible  collection. 
processing,  storing,  etc..  of  educational  data. 
including  use  of  automated  data  systems 

Dissemination  of  information  about  edu- 
cational progress  and  needs  in  the  State 

Educational  research  and  demonstration 
programs  and  projects 

Publication  and  distribution  of  curricu- 
lum materials 

Programs  for  the  improvement  of  teacher 
preparation 

Studies  of  the  financing  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  State 

Statewide  programs  for  measuring  pupils' 
educational  achievement 

Training  for  personnel  who  provide  leader- 
ship, administrative,  or  specialist  services  in 
State  or  local  educational  agencies 

Consultative,  technical,  and  other  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  in  im- 
provement of  curricula,  quality  of  teaching. 
and  administrative  services. 

A  1966  amendment  to  the  Act  encourages 
States  to  consider  projects  "to  Insure  that 
benefits  obtained  by  children  in  Headstart 
and  other  preschool  programs  are  not  lost 
during  early  elementary  school  years  .  .  ." 

Twenty-five  special  projects  were  funded 
during  fiscal  year  1966.  for  a  total  of  $2.55 
million.  Ten  of  these  projects  concluded  with 
conferences  which,  in  most  cases,  involved 
representatives  of  all  State  educational 
agencies.  Groups  of  from  4  to  13  States  are 
engaged  in  a  total  of  15  projects,  covering 
such  topics  as  teacher  education  and  certi- 
fication; school  district  reorganization:  in- 
ternational education  resources:  problems 
of  migrant  children;  personnel  administra- 
tion; and  communication,  public  informa- 
tion, and  data  dissemination. 

Under  the  provision  for  interchange  of 
personnel,  six  Federal  employees  went  to 
four  States  and  Puerto  Rico  in  1966.  and 
one  State  employee  from  California  and  one 
from  Massachusetts  came  to  work  in  the 
Office  of  Education.  State  universities  nom- 
inated a  number  of  post-doctoral  fellows  to 
participate  In  the  Cooperative  Career  De- 
velopment program  of  on-the-job  training  in 
combination  with  a  model  course  in  Federal- 
State  relations  in  education;  34  were  ap- 
pointed in  1966.  Participants  in  this  phase 
of  the  interchange  program  serve  for  one 
year. 

COORDINATION     AND     COOPERATIVE     FUNIING 

The  need  for  a  variety  of  approaches  to 
the  Improvement  of  education  is  refiected  in 
the  first  five  titles  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Although  each  of 
these  assistance  programs  has  a  different  em- 
phasis, each  Is  designed  to  strengthen  and 
complement  the  others.  Public  educational 
agencies  requiring  more  than  one  type  of  as- 
sistance may  make  more  efficient  use  of 
funds  by  coordinating  their  projects  under 
each  title. 

Though  Title  I  Is  expressly  directed  toward 
meeting  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
students,  many  of  the  educational  services 
possible  under  this  title  may  well  be  con- 
ducted In  the  same  Innovative  spirit  as  Title 
III  projects. 

Title  II  funds  may  be  used  to  purchase 
books,  films,  and  other  educational  materials 
for  use  in  Title  I  and  Title  III  projects. 


Projects  under  Title  III  should  be  designed 
to  demonstrate  and  prove  the  value  of  in- 
novations developed  and  tested  m  Title  IV 
research  centers  and  laboratories.  Also.  Title 
III  projects  may  introduce  and  test  new 
practices  which  later  may  be  adapted  for 
Title   I   activities. 

Title  IV  funds  may  be  used  for  certain  edu- 
cational research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams and  projects  under  Title  V. 

Through  the  provision  of  leadership  and 
administr.itive  help.  Title  'V'  funds  received 
by  State  departments  of  education  may  add 
support  to  projects  under  Titles  I.  II.  and  III. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  was  intended  to  supplement  rather  than 
to  duplicate  or  replace  other  sources  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  Certain  program  components 
developed  under  one  or  more  titles  of  ESEA 
may  therefore  be  eligible  for  support  through 
other  Federal  aid  programs  or  for  State  or 
local  assistance.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  Federal  programs  which  might  be  ap- 
propriate sources  for  cooperative  funding: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  Title  VI 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

Sec.  12  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

Educational  Television  Facilities  Program 
I  PL.  87^47) 

Sec.  203  ( j )  and  ( k  i  of  the  Federal  Property 
and   Administrative  Services  Act   of   1949 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

Library  Services  and   Construction  Act 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962 

School  Assistance  to  Federally  Affected 
Areas   iP.L.  81-815  and  81-874) 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 

Higher  Education  Act   of    1965 

SOURCES    OF    ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION 

Title  I.  For  further  information  and  appli- 
cation forms,  local  educational  agencies 
should  write  to  their  State  educational  agen- 
cies. 

Titles  II  and  III.  Additional  information 
may  be  obtained  from  State  educational 
agencies  and  Regional  Offices  of  the  U.S. 
Otfice  of  Education. 

Title  IV.  Instructions  for  making  applica- 
tion for  project  and  program  support  for  edu- 
cational research  and  related  activities  are 
available  from  The  Bureau  of  Research.  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Individuals  desiring  to  participate  in  train- 
ing programs  should  apply  to  the  institutions 
or  agencies  which  offer  the  programs. 

Title  V.  Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  from  State  educational  agencies 
and  The  Division  of  State  Agency  Coopera- 
tion. Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.  U.S.  Office  of  Ecjucation. 

Other  publications 
I  Available    from    the    Superintendent     of 
Documents.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington.  D.C.  20402  i 

Title  I 

F.ducatioii:  .4?!  Anstcer  to  Poverty  i  OE- 
37000)  .  40  cents 

A  Chance  for  a  Change  i  OE-35084 ) .  60 
cents 

National  Conference  on  Education  of  the 
Disadvantaged    (OE-37004).  55  cents 

Title  III 
P-4C£:  (OE-20086).  20  cents 
Stepping    Up   uith    PACE    i  OE-20095 1 .    65 
cents 

Other 
Grants-in-Aid    and    Other  Federal   Assist- 
ance Programs,  $3.50 

Regional  offices — U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Federal  Building.  Government  Center.  Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts  02203 

42  Broadway  (Rm.  12001.  New  York,  New 
York  10004 
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220  7th  St..  N.E„  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
22901 

50  7th  St  .  N  E.  iRm.  404 1.  Atlanta,  Georgia 
303J3 


New  PO  Building   (Rm.  712i,  433  W.  Van 
Buren  St  .  Chicago.  Illinois  60607 

601  E    12th  St  .  Kansas  City.  Missouri  64106 
1114  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Texas  75202 

ESEA  allocation  of  funds,  fiscal  year  1967 


Federal  Office  Building  i  Rm  9ul7).  19th 
and   Stout  St  .  Denver.  Colorado  80202 

Federal  Office  Building.  50  Fulton  St  .  San 
Francisco,  California  94102 


Jurisdiction 


Title  I 


TttJeU 


Title  in 


nile  V 


Jurisdiction 


Title  I 


Title  n 


Title  III 


Title  V 


Total  . 

511  suit's  atxl  llistrlct  ol 
Coluiiil'ia 


Alal>uiit>t 
Alaska 
Ariioiiit 
Ark  I'. ■  I- 

Col..'  . 
CoTiii'    !:i ' 

l)fl.l«    "r 

Floii.l. 

(i«^rt!i  > 

Ilawiiii 

Iilul<<> 

Itlinots 

Iniliuiui 

tOW:l 

KetiHi.  k\ 
Lon  -;      . 

.M.iii  ■■ 

Muf\l  r-l 

Ml.'hii: 
.\il -"■  , 

ML<siiiir! 

MlMlI    111  I 

N..|.r.-k 
Nevivl:! 


$i.o».4iaiooo    $ia>.(wo.oijo    $i35.oqo.uuu     •$i».7uo.aa) 
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OREGONIANS  SHINE  .\T  MUSIC  EDU- 
CATORS CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  Prcsi(ient.  m.v  atten- 
tion wa.-i  recentl.v  called  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  to  the  1967  northwest  di- 
vision conference  of  that  ortjanization 
which  t<x)k  place  in  Missoula.  Mont 

It  was  most  pleasing  to  me  as  a  Senator 
from  Ores-'on  tj  learn  that  the  Oreson- 
ians  v\  ho  participated  in  this  conference 
were  recopnized  by  the  conference. 

I  want  to  join  my  voice  to  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  and  to 
extend  to  them  my  congratulations  on 
their  fine  performance  Oregon  was  rep- 
resented at  the  20th  anniversary  meeting 
by  the  Corvallis  Hli;h  School  band,  the 
Pendleton  Hich  School  ch^ir  and  Mad- 
rigal Sinsers.  Grant  High  School  orches- 
tra, and  University  of  Portland  string 
quartet  and  piano  quartet.  To  each  of 
the  performers  and  to  their  di^icated 
teachers  and  directors.  I  e.xtend  my 
heartiest  congratulations. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  S  RAIL  PRO- 
POSALS SEEK  SOLLTTIONS— NOT 
SCAPEGOATS 

.Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  veiT 
much  re-' ret  reported  statements  from 
the  reprt  sentative  of  a  national  labor  or- 
ganization which  accuse  President  John- 
.son  of  being  antilabor  because  he  is  try- 
ing to  avoid  a  crippling  nationwide  rail 
strike. 

It  IS  true  that  President  Johnson  is 
exerting  all  his  persuasive  powers  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  has  re- 
quested, and  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved, a  number  of  proposals  extending 
the  collec'ivt   bargaining  process  to  en- 


cou.'-age  acceptable  solutions  for  both 
labor  and  management 

The  President  has  convened  board 
after  board  in  the  last  6  months,  bring- 
ing together  the  most  unbiased  and  ob- 
jective minds  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions— all  seeking  a  fair  solution. 

But  it  is  emphatically  not  true  that 
President  Johnson  has  singled  out  labor 
for  a  special  "sacrifice",  as  has  been 
charged,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  na- 
tional rail  stoppage. 

It  is  emphatically  not  true  that  the 
Johnson  administration  is  placing  all  the 
b'ame  for  the  current  crisis  on  labor. 

The  President  is  seeking  solutions,  not 
scapegoats.  His  plan  was  not  directed 
against  anyone  It  was  meant  to  resolve  a 
crisis  which  could  well  have  had  disas- 
trous economic  and  military  consequen- 
ces for  the  Nation,  and  still  could  have 
such  c^n.sequences  if  a  strike  should  oc- 
cur, through  Congress'  failure  to  pass  the 
President's  fair  and  rea.sonable  proposed 
legislation. 

Anyone  kno-.ving  my  background  and 
rec.3rd  r.ust  know  that  I  would  never 
a.-.soc  i^te  m-relf  with  any  p'an  ti  blame 
labor  for  this  crisis.  My  record  on  re- 
sponsible lacnr  legislaf.on  is  we'l  known. 
I  stand  on  It.  My  record  as  a  friend  of 
labor  and  ns  a  labcr  mediator  Is  wcI! 
kn-)wn.  and  I  stand  on  it.  My  intr>rc";ts. 
and  my  votes,  in  lepislation  o\cr  a  period 
of  years  to  benePt  the  workingman  and 
hs  family  are  eqially  well  known  They 
.'ire  all  a  matttr  of  public  record,  as  are 
President  John-on's  great  domestic  ac- 
comp'.L;h;n(Mts  v.hi;h  be  '.cfit  labjr  and 
the  wor'.cinjrman. 

Whpn  I  Introduced  the  joint  resDlu- 
tion  I."?  J.  Res.  81 1  aski-.s  the  Senate  to 
support  the  President's  newest  rail  pro- 
posal, I  did  so  with  the  full  belief  that 
it  wa3  a  new  and  unique  means  of  ex- 


tending and  strengthening  the  tree  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  the  hallmark 
of  the  American  labor  revolution.  It  was 
new  only  in  the  sense  that  we  have  never 
before  put  it  in  legislation;  but  it  was 
exactly  the  same  process  and  procedure. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  used  in  .scores  of 
cases  during  World  War  II.  participated 
In  by  the  representatives  of  labor,  re- 
sulting in  unanimou.s  dcci.'^ion  after 
unanimous  decision  In  the  settlement  of 
those  ca.ses  during  World  War  II.  If  It 
was  good  enough  for  labor  in  World  War 
II,  then  let  me  say  it  should  be  good 
enough  for  labor  now.  because  we  are  in 
a  similar  emergency,  fighting  a  major 
war.  with  increasing  losses  week  by  week. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
that  we  seek  here  to  provide  a  fair  pro- 
cedure for  a  settlement  by  way  of  ex- 
tended collective  bargaining  and  media- 
tion, leading  to  finality,  if  the  parties  in- 
sist upon  the  special  panel  of  the  board 
to  hand  down  what  they  feel  is  a  fair 
comprumisc  of  the  various  propo.sals  of 
the  parties. 

I  wish  to  state  again,  as  I  said  at  the 
final  hearings  this  morning,  there  i.s  not 
a  scintilla  of  arbitration  involved  in  the 
procedure.  This  is  a  procedure  in  which 
the  siiecial  panel  is  limited  to  handing 
down  its  recommendation  within  the  very 
framework  of  the  President's  mediation 
proposals  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  arbitration  is  a  straight 
judicial  process,  not  a  compromising 
process.  Arbitration  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  the  proposals  of  the  Presid(Mit. 
Arbitration  is  b.ised  entirely  upon  the 
evidence  submitted  by  thi^  proponent  of 
each  is.sue,  and  the  decision  of  the  judi- 
cial officer,  called  an  arbitrator,  is  based 
Ujxm  that  evidence,  and  determined  en 
the  bas.s  of  whether  or  not  the  proponent 
of   the   issue   has  sustained    his   burden 
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of  proof  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

That  is  not  the  President's  proposal 
at  all.  His  proposal  is  exactly  the  pro- 
cedure we  useci  in  World  War  II.  as  I 
say.  In  a  great  many  cases,  the  results, 
Signed  by  the  representatives  of  labor  as 
well  a.s  the  representatives  of  em- 
ployers— for  those  labor  representatives 
and  employer  representatives  were 
parties  in  a  tripartite  war  labor  board — 
constituted  a  recommendation  of  final- 
ity to  extend  collective  bargaining  and 
mediation  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
two  parties  were  unable  to  reach  their 
own  settlement. 

That  IS  all  the  President  is  suggesting. 
I  still  believe  that  the  President  is  com- 
pletely sound  m  the  approach  that  he  is 
making  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 
and  I  shall  continue  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Labor  and  management 
can  bridge  the  dollars  and  cents  gap 
which  separates  them — ^before  we  suffer 
the  consequences  of  an  unnecessary  and 
unwanted  national  rail  tieup. 

I  am  ready  to  help  the  President.  His 
aims  are  national.  They  are  directed 
against  no  one  group.  They  are  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  And  I  hope  the  Con- 
gre.'^s  will  stand  by  him  and  by  the 
country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


VISIT  BY  DISTINGUISHED  GOV- 
ERNORS OF  JAPANESE  PREFEC- 
TURES 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  announce  that  we 
have  as  our  guests  today  in  the  Capitol 
a  distinguished  delegation  of  Governors 
from  nine  prefectures  of  Japan.  They  are 
here  in  Washington  as  they  reach  the 
midpoint  of  an  exchange  visit  with  Gov- 
ernors of  the  United  States.  This  morning 
they  were  received  at  the  White  House 
by  President  Johnson. 

Our  guests  include  Gov.  Tokichi  Abiko, 
of  Yamagata  Prefecture,  coleader;  Gov. 
Masanori  Kaneko.  of  Kagawa  Prefec- 
ture, coleader:  Gov.  Morie  Kimura.  of 
Fukushima  Prefecture;  Gov.  Sunao 
Ikeda.  of  Saga  Prefecture;  Gov.  Choemon 
Tanabe.  of  Shlmane  Prefecture;  Gov, 
Saburo  Hirano.  of  Gifu  Prefecture;  Gov. 
Takenori  Kato.  of  Okayama  Prefecture; 
Gov.  Itsuo  Nagano,  of  Hiroshima  Pre- 
fecture; and  Vice  Gov.  Shin-Ichiro 
Shimoi.  of  Nara  Prefecture. 

Since  arriving  in  Honolulu  on  May  16, 
the  Japanese  Governors  have  also  visited 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  and  Detroit.  Mich. 

Upon  their  leaving  Washington,  they 
will  visit  Providence,  R.I.,  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  and  then  conclude  the  official  visit 
in  Boston.  Interestingly,  the  visit  to  Ver- 
mont will  include  a  brief  side  trip  to 
Expo  67  in  Montreal,  just  to  add  to  the 
international  flavor  of  the  mission.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  stay  in  the  United 
States  some  of  the  Governors  will  pro- 
ceed to  Europe,  some  to  Central  and 
South  America,  and  some  directly  back 
to  Japan. 

This  is  the  third  visit  of  Japanese 
Governors  to  the  United  States,  and  it 
follows  similar  visitations  in  1962  and 
1964.  Groups  of  our  American  Governors 
made  comparable  visits  to  the  Prefec- 
tures of  Japan  in  1962,  1963,  and  1965, 


and  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming,  Senator  Hansen,  was  one  of 
the  participants  in  the  1965  trip  to  Japan. 
These  joint  exchange  visits  are  in  line 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Honolulu  in  1961.  That  reso- 
lution read  in  part: 

1.  The  National  Governors'  Conference 
should  help  to  solidify  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan: 

2.  Japan,  as  the  stronghold  of  democracy 
In  Asia  and  a  great  industrial  nation,  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  cause  of  the 
free  world  by  virtue  of  Us  economic  growth, 
stability  and  prosperity; 

3.  Exchange  visits  will  serve  to  stimulate 
the  Interchange  of  ideas  and  the  resolution 
of  common  problems,  and  to  promote  trade. 
travel  and  culture  between  the  various  states. 
possessions  and  territories  of  the  tJnlted 
States  and  the  Prefectures  of  Japan,  thus 
greatly  fostering  the  cause  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  free  world. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  also  the  third 
time  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
assisting  in  extending  the  hospitality  of 
the  Senate  to  a  distinguished  group  of 
Governors  from  Japan.  As  a  former 
chairman  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  these  opportunities.  I 
should  add  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  making 
these  exchange  visits  possible.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr,  President,  I  should  like  to 
say  again  how  convinced  I  am  that  the 
rvisits  of  American  Governors  to  Japan 
It  and  the  visits  of  Japanese  Governors  to 
the  United  States  will  greatly  increase 
international  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  our  two  great 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  a  former  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  the  present  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming   [Mr.  Hansen  1. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware. His  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
gentlemen  from  our  Asian  neighbor  state 
who  are  visiting  in  America  are  most  ap- 
propriate. 

Each  of  our  nine  guests  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  I  can  add  little  more  than 
to  echo  the  strongly  felt  sentiment  of 
Senator  Boggs  that  the  visits  of  the  hon- 
ored Japanese  Governors  to  the  United 
States  and  the  reciprocal  visits  of  Amer- 
ican Governors  to  the  enchanting  and 
Inspiring  nation  of  Japan  will,  indeed, 
"greatly  increase  international  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  between  our  two 
great  nations," 

I  was  privileged,  as  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming in  1965.  to  join  a  delegation  of 
State  chief  executives  for  a  tour  which 
included  the  bustling  metropolis  of  To- 
kyo and  the  delicate  beauty  of  much  of 
Japan.  And  always,  in  every  city  and  at 
every  moment,  the  care,  courtesy,  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Japanese  people  was 
overwhelming. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  Japan;  it  will 
not  be  my  last. 

The  impressions  of  that  visit  were 
many,  but  primarily,  consisted  of  re- 
spect for  the  transformation  of  Japan 
in  only  two  decades  from  a  badly  dam- 
aged nation,  to  an  industrial  giant  of 
Asian  democracy. 

We  hear  much  of  the  unrest  and  per- 


petual revolution  of  Asia,  but  in  the  Jap- 
anese Islands  are  found  only  the  grad- 
ual, unspoken  revolution  of  economic  and 
social  progress:  and  the  unrest  only  of 
those  hard-working  people  who  are  de- 
termined to  benefit  themselves,  their 
families  and  their  nation  through  per- 
sonal and  collective  industry-. 

Japan  today  has  the  higliest  per  capita 
income  in  Asia,  third  highest  steel  pro- 
duction of  any  nation,  newly  the  highest 
rate  of  literacy  in  the  world:  and  she  is 
the  world's  foremost  shipbuilding  na- 
tion. 

These  are  only  statistical  yardsticks 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  Japanese 
people,  but  they  are  valid  indicators  of 
the  steady  upward  movement  of  the  peo- 
ple as  inidividuals,  and  of  their  nation  as 
an  Asian  leader. 

The  Japanese  people  and  their  leaders 
are  as  concerned  for  quality  in  govern- 
ment and  society,  as  in  industry  and 
production.  The  Nipponese  recognize 
and  revere  the  home  and  family  as  the 
basic  element  in  social  stability. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  has  said, 
this  is  the  third  visit  of  the  Japanese 
Governors  to  the  United  States.  I  hope  it 
will  be  only  one  of  many  more  visits 
and  exchanges  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  extending  thanks  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  invaluable 
cooperation  that  its  efficient  oCBcers  have 
extended  to  the  Governors  and  to  those 
of  us  involved  in  today's  programs  in 
honor  of  our  guests. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  the 
Governors  to  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  pleased  and  proud  to  have 
them  here. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Delaware  and  Wyoming  have  called 
attention  to  the  presence  in  Washing- 
ton of  this  delegation  of,  as  we  would 
say.  Governors  of  the  nine  prefectures 
of  Japan. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  their 
coimtry.  I  have  visited  their  country 
some  14  times,  which  qualifies  me,  per- 
haps, as  a  tourist  to  Japan. 

I  have  met  there  many  fine  represent- 
atives of  their  nation  and  of  the  great 
culture  Dai  Nihon.  I  have  currently  a 
book  being  published  in  Tokyo  by  one 
of  the  celebrated  publishing  companies. 

I  look  forward  to  early  and  frequent 
opportunities  again  to  exchange  visits 
with  our  Japanese  friends. 

I  am  regretful  only  that  our  distin- 
guished visitors  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  greatest  of  the 
commonwealths  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  our  Independence  Hall  is  located 
and  where  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed.  I  hope  that  on  some 
other  occasion  they  will  come  to  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Meanwhile.  I  hope  their  enjoyment 
reaches  the  level  which  in  their  language 
they  would  express  as:  "Dai  Ichi  Mina- 
san.  Konnichi  Wa." 
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I  express  to  them  our  fervent  hopes 
that  they  have  a  most  enjoyable  visit 
to  the  United  States 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

We  welcome  our  dlstmguished  visitors. 

Mr  President  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unammious  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


THF  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, according  to  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
the  last  battle  will  be  fought  on  the  plain 
of  Armageddon.  In  view  of  the  explosive 
situation  developing  in  the  Middle  East 
between  Israel  and  her  neighbors,  it  is 
well  to  consider  just  how  highly  danger- 
ous the  situation  is.  even  to  remember 
the  final  confrontation  prophesied  in  the 
Bible  The  t)elligerents  facing  each  other 
across  the  tenuous  borders  in  the  Middle 
East  have  the  welfare  of  the  world  in 
their  hands 

Regardless  of  who  is  at  fault  for  the 
current  .situation,  or  for  the  previous  dis- 
putes that  have  sustained  the  hostilities 
these  20  years,  both  sides  must  realize 
that  their  actions  in  the  next  few  days 
could  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
future  of  their  area  and  to  the  future  of 
the  world  Fortunately,  there  exists  a 
medium  of  negotiation  and  mediation 
in  the  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions This  so-called  Palestine  problem 
that  began  in  1948  has  been  under  United 
Nations  jurisdiction  through  the  resolu- 
tions for  the  partition  of  Palestine, 
through  the  truce  agreements  that  ended 
the  war  of  1948-49.  through  the  peace 
negotiations  of  1956.  and  continues  today 
in  the  armistice  commissions  and  ob- 
server teams  that  try  to  reduce  the  strife 
between  the  two  sides.  This  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
a  United  Nations  problem  The  most 
logical  and  most  available  place  for  at- 
temptint;  to  calm  the  angered  tempers 
of  the  parties  involved  is  in  the  United 
Nations  whose  primary  function  is  pro- 
moting peace  in  the  world 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  acted  so 
hastily  and  without  consulting  with 
other  members  of  the  world  organization 
when  he  recalled  the  United  Nations 
emergency  force  that  had  been  stationed 
along  the  Israel-Egyptian  border  Act- 
ing on  his  own.  the  way  he  did,  precluded 
any  attempts  that  might  have  been  made 
to  cause  President  Nasser  to  reconsider 
or  postpone  his  request  for  the  U  N 
emergency  force  removal 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  take  any  unilateral  action  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  U  S  S  R.  and  other  European  Com- 
munist nations  are  critically  involved  In 
the  Middle  East  dispute  since  it  was 
Soviet  bloc  armaments  that  began  the 
arms  race  in  1955  and  gave  to  many  na- 


tions of  the  area  the  capability  to  create 
the  shootmg  war  now  so  apparently  im- 
minent If  the  Russians  are  as  interested 
in  peace  as  they  claim  to  be,  this  is  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  take  a  definite 
step  toward  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  dispute  The  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
armies  carry  weapons  made  in  Russia 
The  Russians  must  have  some  influence 
over  the  use  of  the  arms  that  now 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.  Let  the 
Russians  exert  pressures  on  the  Egryp- 
tlans  and  the  Syrians  to  bring  this  con- 
flict to  a  halt  before  It  reaches  a  cata- 
strophic conclusion 

The  United  States  is  vitally  Interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  well-being  of  those  na- 
tions around  the  earth  which  strive,  as 
do  so  many  of  the  countries  in  the  cradle 
of  civilization,  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  independent  It  has  never  been  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  to  hinder  the  devel- 
opment of  any  country  nor  has  it  ever 
been  in  our  Interest  to  allow  any  nation 
to  solve  its  problems,  real  or  imaginary, 
by  the  use  of  force 

The  Unitod  States  must  appeal  to  the 
nations  concerned  with  the  current  con- 
troversy and  urge  that  U  N  procedures  be 
fully  utilized  to  bring  an  equitable  and 
rapid  settlement  of  the  dispute,  to  Insure 
that  there  will  be  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  to  avoid  what  could  easily  and 
quickly  become  a  world-wide  conflagra- 
tion. 


SENATOR  MrlNTYRK  ADDRESSES 
NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  SMALL 
BUSINESS   CONFERENCE 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  tiie  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business,  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Thomas  J  McIn- 
TYRE  of  New  Hampshire,  has  long  had  a 
keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  small 
business 

He  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Small 
Business  Administr-ition  and  of  Bernard 
L.  Boutin  the  Administrator  of  that 
agency 

Senator  McIntyre  is  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  small  business  not  only  in 
New  England  but  in  all  part^  of  the  coun- 
try. But  as  a  man  of  vision  and  action, 
he  also  sees  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
today's  difficulties  into  the  promise  of 
tomorrow 

Because  it  sets  forth  so  clearly  the  im- 
mense opportunities  that  lie  ahead  for 
small  business  in  the  next  decade,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  an  in- 
spiring speech  delivered  by  Senator 
McIntyre  at  the  Northern  New  England 
Small  Business  Conference.  May  19,  1967. 
at  Concord.  N  H  .  cosponsored  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Governors  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  lionored  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen 

As  do  all  members  of  the  Congress.  I  find 
my  responsibilities  in  the  Senate  are  three 
dimensional  For  each  Congressman — for  each 
Senator— the  dimensions  are  somewhat  dif- 


ferent. Each  of  us  must  act  according  to  the 
depth  of  his  own  conscience  It  Is  witliln  the 
scope  of  this  dimension  that  he  approves  of 
the  nations  policies  in  South  Vietnam — or 
dissents  from  them  That  responsibility  is 
lengthened  by  what  he  considers  best  insofar 
as  national  Issues  are  concerned  such  mat- 
ters as  legislation  In  regard  to  wire-lapping 
or  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  Involving 
the  public  Interest.  These  two  dimensions  of 
responsibility  are  widened  by  his  natural 
concern  for  his  own  constituency:  the  needs, 
the  desires  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  he 
serves. 

It  Is  within  the  bounds  of  this  third  di- 
mension I  speak  here  this  evening.  Although 
my  primary  concern  is  with  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire,  it  is  elastic  enough  to  In- 
clude those  of  all  the  northern  New  England 
states. 

The  theme  of  today's  conference  Is  "The 
Challenge  of  the  '70's  "  I  would  point  out 
there  have  been  previous  challenges  The  re- 
sponse to  them  resulted  In  the  great  changes 
made  during  the  past  two  decades.  But  those 
changes  will  be  puny  compared  with  the 
change  the  future  holds.  Nevertheless,  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  as  many  sections 
of  the  nation  rose  to  meet  those  challenges. 
I  believe  I  can  say  that  the  overall  business 
community  of  the  three  northern  New  Eng- 
land states  reacted  less  readily  and  less  ef- 
fectively 

This  was  due.  I  think,  to  two  factors  The 
first  might  be  called  the  "accident  of  geogra- 
phy "  The  second  might  be  called  a  "matter 
of  attitude  "  In  the  past,  the  f.ir  northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  country  was  not  In  the 
mainstream  of  the  nation's  economy  which 
flowed  over  major  arteries  of  transportation 
on  a  direct  line  between  New  York  in  the 
east  and  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  In 
the  west.  This  geographic  segregation  forced 
the  region  Into  a  sort  of  second-class  eco- 
nomic citizenship.  The  business  that  trickled 
in  was  In  the  nature  of  "overflow" 

This  physical  liability  was  aggravated  by  a 
conservatism  that  was  characteristic  of  New 
England  business  as  a  whole — and  by  a  re- 
sistance to  change  that  was  part  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  New  England  businessman 
Modern  and  progressive  Ideas  wore  consid- 
ered "newfangled"  and  on  that  basis,  stub- 
bornly Ignored  It  Is  p>ossible  this  smugness 
was  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  and 
that  It  was  only  reflected  by  the  leaders  of 
the  business  community. 

The  New  Englander  has  always  been  self- 
sufBcient  He  hasn't  really  been  too  Interested 
in  what  went  on  very  far  from  home  It  Is  an 
attitude  best  Illustrated  by  the  story  of  a 
New  Hampshire  housewife  several  years  ago 
At  a  political  gathering  she  was  asked  by  a 
visiting  Washington  newspaperman  what  she 
thought  of  Red  China 

She  considered  the  question  for  a  moment 
i:ir  two.  Then  she  replied.  "It's  all  right,  I 
guess  .  .  .  excepting  with  a  yellow  table 
cloth!" 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
conditions  exists  today  We  have  created  our 
own  main  arteries  of  transportation  by  road 
and  by  air.  Our  principal  cities,  at  least,  are 
close  to — If  not  directly  In — the  main  stream 
of  economics  In  time,  the  "north  country 
sections"   will   get   closer    .  for   there  is 

great  economic  potential  In  these  areas  as 
the  nation  becomes  more  and  more  "recrea- 
tion minded." 

Too.  we  have  lost  some  of  our  conserva- 
tism and  we  have  begun  to  encourage  change 
rather  than  resist  it  We  have  begun  to  look 
beyond  the  day  to  day  problems  of  the  present 
into  the  frontiers  of  the  future  We  realize 
there  Is  benefit  to  be  had  from  new  ideas 
and  new  people  We  have  started  to  reach 
beyond  our  borders  to  gel  our  share  of  the 
almost  unbelievable  treasure  the  1970s  will 
bring. 

You  must  believe  me:  there  will  be  such 
treasure.  It  will  come  from  advances  In  com- 
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munlcatlon  In  transportation  and  In  new 
sciences  that  are  already  on  the  drawing 
boards  To  mention  Just  a  few  of  these:  the 
government  is  already  committed  to  giant, 
supersonic  air  transports;  operation  will  soon 
begin  on  high  speed  train  service  through 
what  will  eventually  be  a  megalopolis  ex- 
tending from  Manchester  and  Portland  to 
Washington  We  are  already  well  on  our  way 
to  the  exploration  of  space.  And  soon  will 
come  another  and  perhaps  more  beneficial 
exploration  of  what  lies  beneath  the  sea. 

These  things  are  not  Just  so  much  "Buck 
Rogers  stuff"  any  more  Great  ocean  liners 
that  were  the  most  modern  means  of  getting 
from  this  continent  to  EXirope  a  few  short 
years  ago  .  .  are  now  obsolete.  And  who 
among  you — ten  years  ago — would  have 
listened  seriously  to  talk  of  a  man's  flying 
to  the  moon? 

I  realize  that  among  you  there  may  be  one 
who  runs  a  grocery  store  In  Barre  ...  or  a 
gasoline  station  in  Littleton.  ...  or  a  small 
furniture  factory  in  Augusta  Why.  then,  all 
this  talk  about  svipersonlc  transports?  About 
Oceanography?  I  say  to  you  that  these  things 
are  parts  of  the  pattern  of  change  that  is 
coming.  They  will  alter  the  course  of  that 
main  stream  of  economics — alter  it  so  that 
It  comes  closer  to  where  you  live  and  do 
business — the  main  stream  of  economics 
bringing  new  people,  doing  new  things.  I  say 
to  you  that  m  the  1970's  the  mainstream  of 
economics  will  be  at  your  doorstep.  And  you 
will  either  stand  on  the  threshold  and  watch 
It  pass  you  by  Or  you  will  get  into  it  .  .  . 
and  be  part  of  It  .  .  .  and  benefit  from  It. 

You  can  get  Into  it  as  an  Individual.  Or 
as  part  of  a  group  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  the  community  of  business  is  a  total 
community.  It  is  the  sum  of  its  parts — large 
businesses  and  small  ones  Each  of  them  Is 
dependent  on  the  other — the  grocery  store, 
the  service  station,  the  factory  More  effec- 
tive than  individual  action  is  community 
action.  That  way  the  total  effect  is  achieved. 
The  old  gives  way  to  the  new. 

And  the  old  must  give  way.  It  Is  no  longer 
possible  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  In  the 
same  old  way  in  the  same  old  place  with  the 
same  old  people.  It  may  be  an  over-simplifi- 
cation to  say  that  you  cannot  "go  places" 
and  stand  still  at  the  same  time  It  is  up 
to  US  to  change  It  is  up  to  US  to  accept  and 
then  adopt  new  methods  of  merchandising 
...  of  advertising  ...  of  marketing  ...  of 
manufacturing.  It  is  up  to  US— ^as  individuals 
or  as  communities — to  look  around  for  ways 
to  diversify  what  we  are  doing  now — or  mak- 
ing now — so  as  to  be  in  tune  with  new  sci- 
ences— needing  new  products — made  with 
new  techniques. 

I  emphasize  the  policy  of  acting  in  concert 
because  too  often  I  have  seen  the  despair 
and  frustiation  of  Individuals  who.  alone, 
have  tried  to  change  the  status  quo  in 
northern  New  England  communities.  I  have 
seen  new  and  progres.^lve  ideas  die  in  their 
infancy  because  they  were  not  nourished  with 
enthusiasm  by  those  who  had  neither  the 
vision  nor  the  courage  to  see  beyond  the 
days  receipts  in  the  cash  register.  There  was 
a  slogan  of  the  New  England  Council  some 
years  back.  "The  rising  tide"  it  said,  "raises 
all  boats."  As  we  approach  the  next  decade, 
the  tide  is  rising  in  the  nation.  But  it  will 
mean  nothing  to  the  community  that  fails 
to  get  its  boat  in  the  water.  As  the  America's 
Cup  yachts  have  been  redesigned  for  maxi- 
mum performance  under  conditions  they  will 
face,  so  h.as  the  shape  of  the  New  England 
economy  been  revised  It  Is  a  process  that 
has  been  going  on  for  twenty  years  now. 
Its  overall  structure  has  been  diversified  so 
that  It  no  longer  depends  on  one  or  two 
major  industries  Instead,  the  accent  has  been 
turned  to  such  areas  as  electronics,  machines, 
tools,  instruments,  aerospace  and.  yes.  ocean- 
ography 

There  has  been  a  similar  revision  specifi- 
cally within  the  three  northern  states.  Dur- 
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ing  the  past  few  years,  we  have  shown  a 
greater  percentage  of  gain  In  industrial 
growth.  In  product  output.  The  total  labor 
force  has  Increased.  And  personal  income  has 
risen  more  quickly  than  in  the  three  more 
southern  states  of  the  region. 

FYom  this  industrial  growth  in  northern 
New  England  comes  a  correlated  benefit. 
Growth  in  NON-lndustrlal  employment  has 
been  spectacular.  It  presently  accounts  for 
60';  of  all  non-agricultural  employment  m 
the  region. 

FYom  New  England,  the  predictions  of  the 
economists  are  worthy  of  note.  Projections 
made  by  the  New  Englander  magazine 
for  1970  show  that  the  population  of  New- 
England  win  be  up-^in  that  gateway  year  to 
the  70's — up  1  million  people- an  11  in- 
crease— over  1960.  The  total  labor  force  will 
be  up  10.6',  . 

Personal  Income  will  show  a  32.2'",  In- 
crease and  per  capita  income  a  22.^'^t  In- 
crease over  those  of  1960. 

Retail  sales  will  be  up  50.8'.  over  those  of 
1958.  Residential  construction  will  be  up 
13';    over  that  of  1957. 

In  the  three  northern  New  England  States. 
the  manufacturing  Industry  did  its  share 
last  year  to  improve  the  economy.  As  of  last 
December,  Vermont  showed  a  50':  improve- 
ment on  all  counts  over  the  previous  year 
.  .  .  with  new  construction  at  922.422  sq.  ft. 
valued  at  $12,500,000.  The  states  Develop- 
ment Department  showed  27  expansions  for 
872.700  sq.  ft.  costing  over  $12  million,  and 
six  new  plants  of  48.722  sq.  ft.  and  a  capital 
investment  of  $425,240. 

There  are  two  new  industrial  parks  at 
Burlington — of  100  and  40  acres  with  a 
21.000  sq.  ft.  speculative  building  completed: 
Swanton  Village  has  an  84  acre  park  with 
ground  broken  at  the  end  of  last  year  for  a 
10.000  sq.  ft.  speculative  plant  And  at  that 
time  Rutland  was  developing  two  parks  of  36 
and  100  acres. 

Activity  In  Maine  was  at  least  on  a  par  with 
that  of  1965.  At  the  close  of  last  year,  the 
Department  of  Economic  Development 
showed  76  Industrial  construction  jobs  add- 
ing up  to  well  over  a  million  sq.  ft.  at  a 
cost  of  $77  million.  An  added  employment 
potential  of  almost  8  thousand  workers  was 
seen  as  a  result  of  this  buildup. 

Electronic  and  electrical  products  ac- 
counted for  five  of  Maine's  expansions,  the 
major  contributors  being  the  Radio  CorfX)- 
ration  of  America  taking  over  the  Raytheon 
plant  in  Lewiston  with  a  Job  potential  of  14 
or  16  hundred:  Sylvania  Products.  Inc  with 
plans  to  build  a  plant  in  Bangor:  and  the 
Palrchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp  . 
which  enlarged  its  plant  in  South  Portland 
and  which  now  employs  more  than  12 
hundred. 

For  New  Hampshire.  1966  was  a  record  year. 
72  projects  were  announced  or  begun  by  new 
or  established  industry  totalling  1  million  6 
hundred  thousand  square  feet  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  $19  and  a  half  million  .  .  .  and  a 
potential  employment  of  4.400  additional 
workers.  This  does  not  include  the  27  million 
dollars  of  expansion  by  the  Brown  and  Grove- 
ton  Companies. 

29  new  firms  provided  Jobs  for  2,400  more 
workers  and  43  existing  firms  contracted  for 
new  plants  and  additions  to  make  openings 
for  another  2.000  employees. 

It  should  t>€  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  New  England  different — 
and  better — than  many  other  sections  of  the 
nation  as  an  industrial  center  is  the  charac- 
ter of  its  labor  force.  Writing  in  New  Eng- 
land Business  Review.  Robert  Eisenmenger 
said,  "Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  employer, 
one  of  the  region's  principal  attractions  is  its 
working  men  and  women.  Part  of  that  at- 
tractiveness lies  in  the  relatively  low  wage 
rates.  Although  unskilled  workers  in  most  of 
New  England's  Industries  earn  slightly  higher 
wages  than  their  counterparts  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  nation,  the  wages  of  skilled  and 


semi-skilled  workers  are  lower."  I  neither 
condemn  this  nor  approve  It — it  is  men- 
tioned merely  as  a  highlight  of  the  industrial 
picture. 

It  is  in  the  low  rate  of  turnover — its  de- 
pendability and  high  productivity  that  labor 
gets  its  highest  marks. 

No  overall  study  of  New  England's  position 
in  the  economy  of  the  nation  can  ignore  the 
regions'  educational  facilities.  It  is  too  im- 
portant a  part  of  its  potential.  All  New 
England  employers  benefit  from  the  unusu- 
ally good  school  systems  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  area.  This  is  true  of  both  prlmarj- 
and  secondary  schools.  The  schools  of  high- 
er education  have  national  reputations. 

I  don't  mean  to  drag  education  into  these 
remarks  as  a  tall  attached  to  the  body  of  a 
business  discussion.  Nevertheless,  as  Intel- 
ligent businessmen,  we  must  not  feel  our 
support  of  better  schools  and  of  better  in- 
struction— springs  merely  from  the  goodness 
of  our  hearts.  We  have  come  into  the  age  of 
highly  specialized  sciences — not  only  the 
sciences  of  electronics  or  space  or  computers. 
Equally,  there  are  the  sciences  of  merchan- 
dising, salesmanship  and  marketing — to 
name  only  a  few  that  apply  directly  to  the 
smaller  business. 

As  small  businessmen  we  must  support  our 
educational  systems  not  because  they  may 
be  of  some  Intangible  benefit  to  the  national 
interest — but  more  as  a  matter  of  our  own 
survival  in  the  highly  competitive  world  of 
trade, 

I  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  speaking  about  the  business  climate. 
Let  me  mention  the  very  real  seasonal  cli- 
mate we  have  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  past,  it  has  been  a  handicap.  But  we 
have  started  to  turn  our  liability  Into  an 
asset.  In  these  three  northern  states,  recrea- 
tion is  without  doubt  one  of  our  biggest 
and  most  important  industries.  It  has  al- 
w'ays  been  so  in  summer.  But  now.  there  is 
the  boom  in  winter  vacatiorung  where  the 
trails  wind  down  the  mountains.  This  is  an 
Industry  whose  futvu-e  shows  no  sign  of  di- 
minishme.  But  it  needs  continued  stimula- 
tion through  advertising  and  promotion. 
Here  in  New  England  we  are  far  closer  than 
Florida  to  the  great  centers  of  eastern  pop- 
ulation. Road  maintenance  is  remarkable  It 
is  easier  and  cheaper  to  get  to  our  snowy 
mountains  than  to  Florida's  sunny  beaches. 

One  of  the  projects  most  needed  to  help 
this  growing  industry — as  well  as  other  in- 
dustries in  the  northern  region — is  an  East- 
West  interstate  highway  connecting  with 
the  New  "i'ork  Throughway  and.  thence,  to 
the  entire  mid-western  section  of  the  nation. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  just  a  few 
days  ago.  I  was  invited  to  an  East-West 
Highway  Conference  to  be  held  in  Bangor  on 
June  1st  I  want  you  to  know  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  bring  the  dream 
of  this  highway   into   reality. 

This  then  is  the  national  picture,  and 
the  northern  New  England  picture.  The  ques- 
tion is — where  do  you  fit  into  them?  W'here 
does  the  Small  Business  Administration  fit 
into  your  picture'' 

The  answer  lies  m  the  very  purpose  of  the 
agency.  Tlie  SBA  exists  to  assist  and  protect 
the  interests  of  small  business  concerns  .  .  . 
to  help  them  get  their  fair  share  of  Gov- 
ernment purchases  and  contracts.  It  is  here 
to  make  loans  to  small  businesses,  to  victims 
of  floods  or  other  disasters,  to  small  business 
investment  companies,  and  to  local  develop- 
ment companies.  It  is  here — and  today  is  a 
fine  ex.imple — to  improve  the  management 
skills  of  the  owners  of  small  businesses  with 
direct  action  programs. 

The  SBA  is  here  today  to  help  meet  the 
great  changes  that  are  due  tomorrow.  It  Is 
here  to  help  you  make  what  changes  your 
business  finds  necessary  in  order  to  become 
compatible  with  the  thrust  of  the  future. 

Through  its  various  programs,  since  Jan- 
uary of  1966.  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstra- 
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tion  h.i5  m.icie  avatl.ible  to  276  small  busi- 
nesses in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mon:  a  wial  ol  Twelve  Million  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  .  This  was  long  term 
money  these  small  businesses  could  have 
obtained  through  no  other  source. 

Let  me  say  It  may  be  a  happy  coincidence 
tha:  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  while  Bernle 
Boiit.n  la  head  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Both  of  us  were  born  and 
brought  up  not  too  far  from  here  Our  early 
years  were  spent  in  communities  where  no 
giant  corporations  exist — where  all  businesses 
were  small  We  are  familiar  with  —  and  in- 
terested in — the  problems  of  small  business. 
Sr.::ng  In  Washington,  as  we  do,  we  know 
h jw  import. int  a  part  it  plays  in  the  nations 
economy  .  and  I  can  assure  you  for  both 
of  us.  we  are  vitally  Interested  and  Involved 
in  seeing  to  It  that  small  business  In  this 
country  continues  to  exist  and  continues  to 
compete  successfully  I  want  you  to  know 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  partisan  poli- 
tics involved  In  this — that  members  of  the 
Congress  both  Democrat  and  Republican 
stand  solidly  behind  the  purposes  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Small  Business  Administration 

Conferen.es  such  as  this  one  are  designed 
not  only  so  that  we,  who  spend  our  time  in 
the  nation's  capital  or  in  regional  offices,  can 
help  you  They  are  designed  so  that  you  can 
he:p  ui.  too!  The  future  presents  a  challenge 
to  »:;  of  us  equally 

As  Americans,  we  are  meeting  It  together 
Scientifically.  It  Is  being  met  in  classroom 
and  laboratory. 

And  you  will  meet  it  economico//y'  You 
will  meet  it  in  your  Main  Street  stores  In 
factories  in  industrial  developments!  In  your 
motels  at  the  edges  of  lakes  and  your  lodges 
at  'he  bases  of  mountains!  Together,  we 
shall  meet  the  challenge  of  the  70'8  with 
enterprise  with  dedication  and  with  courage. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   11   AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BVRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  m  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  if  there  is  no  fur- 
ther business  to  come  before  the  Senate. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjoui'n- 
mct'it  unf.l   11  o'clock  am    tomorrow 

Th.'  mnMon  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  3 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m  >  the  Senate 
adiourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
May  ■25.  1967.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


Ni  iMINAIIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  24.  1967 

TAX  Court  JtrDCES 

I  i-'-i  H  Irw-ln.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years  from 
June  2    1938 

C  Moxley  Featherston.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years  from 
June  '2.    1956 

Associate  Judges 

Ca-herlne  B  Kelly,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  appeals,  for  the  term 
of   10  years,   vice   Thomas  D    Qulnn.  retired. 

John  D.  Fauntleroy.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  term  of  10  years,  vice  Aubrey  E 
Robmsn.  Jr    elevated 

.Alfred  Burka.  of  Maryland,  to  be  associate 
J'ldge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  se&sions  for  the  term  of  10  years. 
Mce  Harold  H  Greene,  elevated. 


US    District  Judges 

E.  Mac  Troutman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US  dlstnct  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  to  flU  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372.  approved  March  18. 
1968. 

Charles  R.  Weiner,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U  S  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  to  fill  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372.  approved  March  18. 
1966 

Milton  Pollack,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  vice  Wilfred  Felnberg.  elevated. 

Philip  Neville,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  US.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  vice 
Gunnar  H    Nordbye.  retired. 

Robert  D.  Morgan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Il- 
linois, vice  Frederick  O.  Mercer,  deceased. 

Newell  Edenfteld.  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia,  vice  Frank  A    Hooper,  retiring 

Joe  Eaton,  of  Florida,  to  be  US  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida, 
vice  David  W  Dyer,  elevated. 

Ben  Krentzman,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida, 
vice  Bryan  Simpson,  elevated 

Paul  X.  Williams,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas,  vice  John  E.  Miller,  retired. 

U  S.    Attorneys 

Lawrence  A.  McSoud.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U  S  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John 
M   Imel.  resigned 

Robert  M  Morgenthau.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U  S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years  ( reappoint- 
ment I 

Louis  M.  Janelle.  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U  S  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reap- 
pointment! . 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1. 
consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

James  E.  Hoofnagle.  of  Virginia 

Samuel  Z  Westerfleld,  Jr  ,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  2  and 
secreuries  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Bruce  M   Lancaster,  of  Mississippi 

Donald  L.  Woolf,  of  CalUornla. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer or  class  2.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Dr    Donald  K    Mclntyre.  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  4.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Thomas  T  Turqman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  G  to  class  5  and  to  be  also  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of   America: 

Kenneth  Allen  Hartung,  of  New  York. 

Robert  William  Smith,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  5,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Wilbur  I  Wright,  of  Michigan. 

Now  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and 
a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

William  T  Breer.  of  California 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  8  to  class  7  and  to  be  also  a 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 


Miss  Sandra  L.  Vogelgesang.  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Wat  T.  Cluverlus  IV,  of  Illinois. 

John  H.  Foley,  of  Arizona. 

Peter  Edward  Jones,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  E.   McNamara.  of  New  York. 

L.  Ivar  Nelson,  of  Missouri 

Thomas  E.  O'Connor,  of  Ohio. 

James  L.  Russell,  of  California. 

Roger  S.   Russell.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael    D.    Sternberg,    of    New    York. 

George    E.    Tuttle,    Jr.,    of    New   Jersey 

Robert  L  Watklns,  of  Louisiana. 

Curtin  Winsor,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  C  Wolf,  of  New  Mexico. 

Toby  T  Zettler.  of  Ohio, 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Ward  Davis  Barmon,  of  New  York. 

William  J.  A.  Barnes,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  M.  Bash,  of  Oklahoma. 

Martin  D.  Brannlng.  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Joan  E.  Brosius.  of  Massachusetts. 

James  B.  Corey,  of  Michigan. 

Stanley  T.  Escudero.  of  Florida. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Feeney,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  S.  Gelbard,  of  New  York, 

Miss  Stephanie  K.  Gerard,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss  Natalie  W    Hull,  of  Georgia. 

Roger  A.  Long,  of  Maryland. 

C.  Anthony  Love,  of  New  Jersey. 

Roger  A.  McGulre.  of  Ohio. 

Gary  R.  Nank.  of  Ohio. 

Harold  T   Nelson.  Jr..  of  Nebraska. 

William   H.  Poole,  of  Mass.ichusetts. 

Robert  C.  Rels.  Jr  .  of  Missouri 

Miss  Ellen  L.  Robblns.  of  Illinois. 

Basil  Scarlis.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

E   Michael  Southwlck.  of  California, 

Lawrence  M.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  A.  Tsukayama,  of  Hawaii, 

Miss  Carol   E    Wilder,   of  Georgia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

Joseph  A.  Mlnott.  Jr  .  of  Oregon. 

Philip  F.  O'Connor,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Barry  E.  Ballow,  of  California 

Donald  G.  Besom.  Jr..  of  Nebraska. 

Stanton  H.  Burnett,  of  New  York. 

William  E.  Cavan,  of  California. 

Joseph  A.  Dl  Stefano.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

J.ick  J    Fleldhouse.  of  Maiyland. 

Alan  L  Gilbert,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Churles   A.   Johnson,   of   Virginia. 

John  Hoare  Kerr,  cf  West  Virginia. 

Wirrt'n  T.  Lutz,  of  New  York. 

Yale  W.  Richmond,  of  Virginia. 
Duncan  N.  Scott.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Conrad  S.  Spohnholz.  of  Indiana. 
Angus  MacLean  TTiuermer,  of  Virginia. 

Hoyt  N.  Ware,  of  Georgia. 

Richard  S    Welch,  of  Maryland. 

Clro  N    Wliltcd,   of  California, 

Herman  Zlvetz.  of  California. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  to  be  a  sec- 
retary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Bruno  B.  A.  Luzzatto.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
Miss  Mary  J.  Ahlert.  of  California. 
Harry  M  Carter,  Jr  .  of  Virginia. 
Paul  M   Hooper,  of  Texas. 
John  F  Howley.  of  New  York 
George  P  Kettenhofen,  of  California. 
Miss  Grace  E    Mentag,  of  Indiana. 
Miss  Diana  E  Morris,  of  Florida. 
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Miss  Patricia  M    P;t:Tlsh.  of  Floi-.d.i. 
Miss  Nancy  J.  Ruckert.  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Wendy  Anne  Sidener,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Barbara  Smith,  of  Oregon. 
Howard  F    WiUiams.  of  Georgia. 
George  E  WiL^on.  of  Michigan. 
Vincent  P.  WollT.  of  Florida,    i 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  May  24.  1967: 

Dep.\Rtment  of  ST.^TE 
Andrew  V.  Corry,  of  Montan.i.  a  F;-irelgn 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Amba.^sador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ceylon,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  and  wlthoiit  additiinal 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America    to   the   Maldive   Island.'^. 


••Iw 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  1  l.M:sll\^.  M\v  21.  10(17 

Tiic  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  oflercd  the  fcllowinL;  prayer: 

The  Lord  inll  cave  strength  unto  His 
people:  the  Lord  will  bless  His  people 
with  peace. — Psalm  29:  11. 

O  merciful  God,  from  whom  no  secrets 
are  hid.  help  us  in  this  opcninc;  mo- 
ment of  prayer  to  draw  near  unto  Thee 
with  sincere  and  humble  hearts.  With 
Thy  presence  alive  within  us  may  we 
f.Tce  the  tasks  of  this  day  with  courage 
and  faith  and  in  all  honesty  of  mind 
and  heart.  May  no  deceit  dim  our  \-ision. 
no  hatred  mar  our  relationship  with 
others,  and  no  pretense  aiTect  our  atti- 
tude toward  ourselves. 

Into  this  land  which  we  love  with  all 
our  hearts  may  there  come  a  new  and 
greater  unity  of  spirit  as  .sinister  powers 
without  conscience  and  without  morals 
seek  to  destroy  our  freedom  and  to  be- 
little our  reveror.ce  for  personality.  As 
wo  live  through  these  days  of  destiny 
which  call  aloud  for  wisdom  and  good 
will,  make  us  worthy  of  our  positions  and 
pive  us  courace  and  strent;ih  to  preserve 
liberty,  to  defeat  tyranny,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  just  and  endurintr  peace  in  our 
world.  Not  easy.  O  Lord,  not  easy,  but 
with  Thee  we  can  do  it  and  by  Thy  orace 
we  will.  In  the  Master's  name  wc  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  cf  the  proceediiigs  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGK   FKOM   THK  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington  one  of  its  clerks  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title 

H.R.7501.  An  act  inakriR  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  P.ist  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  endlnp  Jui.e  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  7501)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive OCRce  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jmie  30.  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  v.'ith  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
MONRONEY,  Mr,  Bartlett,  Mr.  Y.>r- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Raxdolph,  Mr.  BREWSiri^. 
Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  hill  iS.  666  > 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  MAKES 

CLE.'^R  THE  POSITION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  MID- 
DLE  EAST 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  is  to  be  applauded  for  his  clear 
and  forthright  statement  setting  forth 
the  U.S.  position  on  the  present  Middle 
East  crisis.  As  the  President  made  plain. 
the  world  faces  a  serious  threat  of  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  announcement  by  President  Nasser 
that  he  has  closed  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to 
Israeli  ships  is  only  the  latest  tendency 
in  a  situation  Vvhich  has  grown  increas- 
ingly menacing  over  the  past  weeks. 

The  increasing  rate  of  infiltration,  ter- 
rorist activities  across  borders,  the  build- 
up of  troop  concentrations  and  now  the 
confrontation  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  have 
all  come  together  to  create  an  enor- 
mously volatile  situation — a  threat  to 
wor'.d  iieacc  which  could  have  disastrous 
const,  quenrrs  for  the  whole  v.'orld  com- 
munity. 

The  President  has  made  the  position 
of  the  United  States  plain  in  this  grave 
situation.  I  hope  all  parties  and  Moscow 
are  fully  aware  that  the  United  States 
has  commitments  to  oppose  aggre-:;ion 
in  all  its  forms  in  the  Middle  East  which 
go  'oack  to  President  Truman  and  which 
have  been  affirmed  by  four  Presidents. 
The  United  States  considers  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  an  international  waterway  to 
which  ships  of  all  nations  are  entitled  to 
access.  We  would  strongly  oppose  any 
effort  to  deny  the  right  cf  passage  to 
these  ships. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
the  parties  to  seek  to  reduce  tensions. 
exercise  restraint,  and  to  avoid  incidents 


which  could  escalate  into  armed  hostili- 
ties. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
th.e  United  States  as  well  as  all  other 
great  powers  to  seek  to  resoh  e  this  crisis 
through  the  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  wholeheartedly  support  urgent 
action  to  obtain  Security  Council  con- 
sideration in  this  matter.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  a  long  histoiw  of  success  of 
peacekeeping  activities  in  the  Middle 
East  and  I  consider  this  avenue  our  best 
hope  for  avoiding  hostilities. 

I  wish  al.'^o  to  stress  at  this  time  that 
this  matter  is  one  which  affects  all  na- 
tions, and  to  which  all  nations  of  good 
will  and  peaceful  intent  must  direct  seri- 
ous attention.  Conflagration  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  could  involve  the  whole  world. 
No  nation  can  afford  to  stand  to  one 
side:  all  nations  share  the  responsibility 
for  findina  some  peaceful  solution.  I  know 
our  Government  has  been  urgently  con- 
veying this  message  to  many  nations  and 
I  feel  confident  that  if  all  members  of 
the  world  community  will  heed  this  uni- 
versal interest  for  peace  that  a  dreadful 
conflict  can  be  averted. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
V. ill    the    eentleman    yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  First  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  his  state- 
ment and  the  President  for  his  clear 
statement  of  the  U.S.  position. 

I  believe  it  is  useful  to  point  out  that 
t'ne  next  48  hours  may  be  particularly 
critical.  No  shii^s,  as  I  understand  it.  are 
scheduled  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  the  Strait  of  Tiran  for  fnat  period. 

There  are.  however,  several  points 
which  I  believe  should  be  made. 

No,  1.  President  Nasser  has  made  plain 
in  a  recent  speech  that— 

The  Isr.Tel  flag  will  not  pass  tliro  igh  the 
Aqaba  Gulf.  Our  sovereignty  over  the  gulf  Is 
not  negotiable. 

Further,  he  has  indicated  that  the 
blockade  would  apply  to  non-Israel  ships 
carrying  supilies  to  Eilat.  This  clearly, 
as  the  President  and  the  majority  leader 
hi'.ve  pointed  out,  is  contrary  tu  mterna- 
lijr.al  law  and  our  clear  commitments  to 
free  and  innoceiit  passage  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  ar.d  ■'tliiough  the  strait  siving 
access  thereto." 

I  believe  that  President  Nasser's  state- 
ment should  also  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  since  1956  no  Israel  car- 
goes or  ships  have  been  permitted  the 
right  of  free  and  open  transit  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  a  right  wliich  was  unani- 
mously affirmed  by  the  Security  Council 
on  October  13.  1956.  when,  in  .six  prin- 
ciples, it  m.ade  clear  that  the  canal  should 
'oe  insulated  from  the  politics  of  any 
country. 

So  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  Israel 
wtien  both  the  Suez  and  now  potentially 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  are  being  blocked. 

I  v.ould  merely  add  I  hope  th.at  U.S. 
diplomacy,  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  m  Cairo, 
and  the  emergency  meeting  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  today  will  find  ways  of 
reducing  tension  and.  lastly,  of  impress- 
ing on  the  Soviets  that  it  is  ver>'  im- 
portant they  caution  restraint  in  Cairo 
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and  in  Damascus  and  that  President 
Nasser  take  no  step  to  implement  the  de- 
cision he  has  announced 


PROPOSED  NATIONWIDE  FIRE  RE- 
PORTINO  AND  POLICE  TELEPHONE 
NUMBER 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  propose  a  sense  of  Congress  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  we  should  have 
one  nationwide  fire  reporting  telephone 
number:  and  one  nationwide  police 
number 

Without  doubt  there  is  urgent  need  to 
make  available  easily  memorized  phone 
numbers  for  reporting  fires,  crimes  and 
other  emergencies  One  seldom  has  the 
presence  of  mind  or  the  time  in  such  cases 
to  look  up  and  locate  the  necessar\-  phone 
numbers 

Some  cities  already  have  a  single  police 
call  number  for  that  city.  This  is  a  good 
beginning,  but  it  is  not  enough  If  one 
happens  to  be  visiting  another  city,  the 
phone  number  for  his  hometown  police 
or  fire  department  does  little  good  In  our 
mobile  society  not  only  are  we  frequently 
traveling,  but  most  of  us  move  from  one 
city  to  another  for  some  part  of  our 
lives.  Again,  there  .•should  be  one  single 
number  for  each — fire  and  police  pro- 
tection These  two  can  be  learned  once 
by  an  individual,  and  retained  for  use 
all  over  the  United  States  Accidents, 
f^res,  crimes,  do  not  simply  occur  when 
we  are  at  home 

Thus,  every  child  in  the  Nation  would 
be  taugb.t  these  numbers  for  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  those  around  him  This 
would  be  a  basic  means  of  self-defense. 
even  survival  in  our  society  which,  due 
partially  to  the  growth  of  our  cities  and 
our  population,  is  increasingly  threat- 
ened with  fire  and  with  crime. 

With  the  nationwide  application  of 
these  phone  numbers  every  individual  on 
the  street  would  carry  with  him  immedi- 
ate access  to  help  in  case  he  witnessed  or 
was  the  victim  of  fire  crime,  or  an  acci- 
dent. Once  memorized,  these  numbers 
would  be  an  automatic  response  in  case 
of  need 

A  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive  de- 
vice, these  two  nationwide  phone  num- 
bers for  fire  and  police  protection,  would 
create  a  t:reat  feeling  of  security  on  the 
part  of  our  people  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  They  would  also  aid  police 
and  firemen  m  the  effort  to  prevent 
trouble,  as  well  as  to  combat  it  rapidly 
before  it  reaches  too  serious,  too  ad- 
vanced a  staae  of  development 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  another  example 
of  how  we  can  apply  new  knowledge, 
how  we  can  apply  reason  to  the  situation 
and  facilities  already  at  hand  to  greatly 
improve  our  lues  and  insure  our  safety 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
just  made  by  the  disti.iauished  majority 
leader  and  to  commend  in  the  most 
(mphatic  terms  the  courageous  and  un- 
equivocal statement  made  by  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  on  the  Middle 
East  crisis  yesteiday. 

As  the  Piesident  stated,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  seek  the  support  of  th.?  in- 
ternational community  thrcugii  the 
United  Nations  in  lesistance  to  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East  The  United  Na- 
tions in  this  case  Is  on  trial.  It  was  orig- 
inally as  a  rciult  of  the  United  Nations 
action  that  the  State  of  Israel  was  es- 
tablished. If  international  action  cannot 
be  taken  in  tliis  instance,  whether  be- 
cause of  a  veto  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  for 
some  other  reason,  it  will  be  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  United  Nations  would  be  an  ef- 
fective force  for  international  peace 

However,  as  the  President  indicated,  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  secure  action  through 
the  United  Nations,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  United  States  make 
clear  it  will  not  stand  aside  and  that  it 
will  stand  up  to  its  commitments  to  re- 
sist and  prevent  aggression  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 


DANGER     IN     THE     MIDDLE     EAST 

Mr.    BINGHAM     Mr    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


MIDDLE  EAST  DANGER 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
wholeheartedly  to  endorse  the  remarks 
of  our  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
support  of  the  President's  splendid  state- 
ment of  yesterday. 

I  applaud  the  President's  desire  to 
mobilize  the  energies  and  the  leadership 
of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East  and  I  also  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  sure  that  the  United  States 
stands  firm  on  its  obligations  as  a  signa- 
tory to  the  1950  tripartite  agreement 
which  would  assure  the  resources  of  the 
three  signatories  would  be  used  to  pre- 
vent aggression  in  the  Middle  East, 

President  Nasser  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Arab  world  have  pursued  over  the 
years  a  consistent  course  of  conduct  di- 
rected not  alone  against  the  State  of 
Israel  but  also  specifically  and  directly 
against  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  our  European  allies.  It  has  been  a 
consistently  mischievous  and  dangerous 
course  of  conflict  designed  to  inflame  the 
Middle  E^st.  with  the  dangerous  poten- 
tial of  ultimate  escalation  of  hostilities 
which  could  well  engulf  the  world. 

Recent  and  specific  developments, 
taken  together,  clearly  indicate  that 
President  Nasser  has  persisted  in  policies 
that  are  prejudicial  to  the  United  States. 
the  West  and  world  peace: 

He  entered  into  extensive  new  com- 


mitments with  the  Soviet  Union  during 
his  1965  visit  to  Moscow,  to  purchase 
ultramodern  So\1et  arms,  jet  bombers, 
tanks,  and  SAM  missiles,  which  v.ill  fur- 
ther escalate  the  Near  East  arms  race: 
He  subscribed  to  a  joint  communique 
with  the  Soviet  Union  durim,'  this  visit, 
in  which  he  pledged  his  collaboration 
with  Soviet  aspirations  in  the  Near  East. 
He  has  repeatedly  stated  that  war  with 
Israel  is  inevitable: 

He  has  attacked  our  policies  in  Viet- 
nam: 

He  encourages  Aiab  icfuuees  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  destioy  Israel  and  he 
arms  them: 

He  harasses  our  British  allies  in 
Aden : 

His  propaganda  has  weakened  our 
hold  on  our  base  in  Libya  as  well  as  Brit- 
ish-held bases  in  Cypiiis.  Libya,  and 
Aden : 

He  called  for  the  expulsion  of  Bour- 
L^uiba's  Tunisia  fiom  the  Arab  Leat^ue 
because  of  Boursuiba's  publicly  stated 
policy  of  coexistence  with  Israel; 

Ho  still  bars  Isiaeli  shippint;  from  the 
Suez  Canal:  and  has  announced  a  block- 
ade of  Israel's  shipping  lifeline  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba: 

He  welcomed  East  Germany's  Walter 
Ulbncht  to  Cairo: 

He  pressed  Chancellor  Erhard  to  can- 
cel arms  shipments  to  Israel: 

He  tried  to  persuade  all  Arab  States 
to  recognize  East  Germany: 

He  is  promoting  the  United  Arab  Mili- 
tary Command  which  results  in  channel- 
ling our  aid  and  Arab  internal  resources 
into  a  destiuctive  and  ever-escalating 
Middle  East  arms  race: 

He  is  forcinK  nations  like  Jordan. 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Lebanon  to  add  to 
their  weapons  stockpiles,  and  forgo  des- 
perately needed  internal  development 
programs. 

It  is  essential  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
along  with  English  and  French  spokes- 
men, to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  to 
Pi'esident  Na.sser  and  other  Arab  Chiefs 
of  State,  that  the  three  .sicnatories  to  the 
1950  Tripartite  Declaration,  will  take  res- 
olute, prompt,  and  effective  action  to 
suppress  any  irre.spon.sible  adventures 
in  aggression  which  would  liireaten  to 
explode  the  precarious  and  unea.sy  peace 
now  prevailing  in  the  Near  East,  into  a 
regional.  and  periiaps  world-wide 
holocaust 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  UN. 
take  forthright  leader.ship  in  their  hour 
of  challenge:  it  is  indispensible  that  the 
three  Tripartite  Dechvation  signatories 
establish  themselves  beyond  challenge, 
question,  or  doubt,  as  the  determined 
protectors  of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
each  state  in  the  troubled,  tension  ridden 
Near  East. 


CHALLENGE  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 

Mr     PEPPER     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

luianimous  consent  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    PEPPER    Mr    Speaker,   Intema- 
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tional  law,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
maritime  powers  of  the  world  have  been 
challenged  by  the  "Little  Hitler,"  Nasser, 
in  closing  the  international  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  Not  only  Israel,  but 
the  United  Nations  and  all  the  maritime 
powers  must  take  effective  measures  to 
stop  this  holdup  of  international  com- 
merce, thLs  blackmail  by  Nasser.  The 
United  States  .should  demand  that  the 
United  Nations  effectively  clear  this 
waterway  and  keep  it  open.  The  United 
States  should  demand  that  the  Security 
Council  act.  If  it  will  not  act.  the  United 
States  .should  demand  that  the  General 
Assembly  act  to  do  this,  and  if  neither 
will  act.  the  United  States  should  call 
upon  the  other  maritime  powers  to  join 
It  in  sweeping  away  Nasser's  mines  and 
keeping  this  international  waterway 
open.  If  we  let  this  challenge  go  un- 
answered, it  may  mean  the  beginning  of 
world  war  III. 


THE  CRISIS  IN   THE   MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  other  Members  with  reference 
to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  I  en- 
dorse the  statements  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  including  his  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
will  support  collective  action  to  deter  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East  and  his 
strong  and  unequivocal  reaffirmation  of 
the  international  character  of  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  those 
who  have  stated  that  the  United  Nations 
bears  a  primary  responsibility  to  see  that 
war  does  not  break  out  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  United  Nations  should  be  the 
agency  to  keep  open  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Security  Coimcil 
of  the  United  Nations  does  not  act,  as 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper],  stated, 
then  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
asked  to  act.  And,  finally,  the  United 
States  should  not  hesitate  to  offer  to  the 
United  Nations  its  full  influence  and 
power  to  insure  that  these  international 
waters  are  kept  open  and  that  free  access 
to  Israel  is  maintained  and  that  peace  is 
maintained  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  yield. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  sientleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Fr.^sehI  and  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader-,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Albert],  for  their  forceful 
statements  on  the  Middle  East  crises, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
endorse  their  positions. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  serious 
threat  to  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Yesterday  I  joined  with  many  other 
Members  of   the  House  in   signing  the 


statement  drafted  by  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressman  Celler,  of  New  York,  in 
which  we  pledge  our  full  support  of 
measures  which  must  be  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  make  the  position  of 
the  United  States  immistakably  clear 
that  America  will  act  against  aggression 
in  the  Middle  East  by  opposing  those 
who  are  now  bent  on  destroying  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  two  decades 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  has  continued 
to  smoulder  and  intermittently  to  burst 
into  open  flames  which  threaten  to  ignite 
a  world  holocaust.  Although  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  reconciling 
the  Arab  States  to  the  existence  of  the 
state  of  Israel,  nevertheless  hostilities 
have  been  averted  or  brought  to  an  end 
before  they  spread  further.  Two  elements 
have  been  important  in  keeping  the  pre- 
carious peace.  One  is  the  firm  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
all  nations  in  the  area.  The  other  is  the 
continued  United  Nations  presence  and 
acceptance  of  its  responsibility  in  the 
area. 

In  the  past  week  a  new  crisis  has  arisen 
which  put  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  once  again  to  the  test. 
On  May  18  the  United  Arab  Republic 
requested  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  and  on  May  22 
President  Nasser  said  that  Egyptian 
forces  had  imposed  a  blockade  against 
Israeli  shipping  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
Israel's  vital  outlet  to  the  Red  Sea.  Even 
earlier  troops  were  being  concentrated 
in  strategic  areas.  Open  war  appears 
imminent  imless  swift  action  is  taken  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  solution. 

Yesterday  President  Johnson  made 
clear  that  the  United  States  recognizes 
its  responsibility  in  the  area  and  will 
do  everything  it  can  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  to  promote  ef- 
fective action  by  the  United  Nations. 
He  stated  that  the  United  States  con- 
siders the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  an  international 
waterway  and  feels  that  a  blockade  of 
Israeli  shipping  would  be  illegal.  He  re- 
aflBrmed  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
territorial  integrity  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  area,  and  called  upon  all  concerned 
to  observe  in  a  spirit  of  restraint  their 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  general  armistice  agree- 
ments. 

The  need  for  a  crystal-clear  under- 
standing of  tlie  United  States  position 
is  made  even  more  important  by  the 
Soviet  encouragement  of  Nasser's  actions. 
For  that  reason,  I  have  joined  in  sup- 
porting the  Celler  statement  pledging 
the  fullest  support  for  measures  to  show 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  Israel  that 
we  are  prepared  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  resist  aggression 
against  Israel  and  preserve  world  peace. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  firm  commitment 
against  aggression  will  promote  a  swift 
and  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted, 
I  include  with  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  telegrams  I  received  from 
my  constituents  in  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts Congressional  District  who  are 
profoundly  concerned  about  the  threat 
to  Israel's  security  and  integrity: 


Springfield,  Maes  . 

May  34,  1967. 
Congressman  Boland. 
Washington.  DC 

We  urge  America  stand  !:>  her  promises  of 
1950  and  1956  to  protect  the  security  of  all 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  insure  ac- 
cess to  international  waterways. 

Jack  Broad. 
Prr.sident.   Springfield   Independent   CUy 
of  Homes  Associatio7i. 

Springfield,  Mass  , 

Map  24.  1967. 
Congressman  BoIj^nd. 
Washington.  D.C 

We  urge  America  stand  by  her  promises  of 
1950  and  1956  to  protect  the  security  of  all 
countries  m  the  Middle  East  and  insure  Israel 
access    to    international    waterways, 

Beth  Israel  Synacogl-e. 

Springfield.  Mass  , 

May  24,  1967. 
Congressman  Boland, 
Washington.  D.C  : 

We  urge  America  stand  by  her  promises  of 
1950  and  1956  to  protect  the  security  of  all 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  insure  Israel 
access  to  international  waterways. 

Beth  Israel  Mens  Club. 

Longmeadow.  Mass.. 

May  24,  1967. 
Congressman  Edward  Boland, 
Washington.  DC  ■ 

We  urge  that  America  st.md  by  her  prom- 
ises made  in  1950  and  again  in  1956  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  all  countries  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  assure  Israel's  access  to  inter- 
national   waterways. 

Temple  Bnai  Jacob. 

Longmeadow.  Mass., 

May  24.  1967. 
Congressman  Edward  Boland. 
Washington.  DC: 

We  urge  that  America  stand  by  her  prom- 
ises made  in  1950  and  again  in  1956  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  all  countries  in  the  Mid- 
dle E.ast  and  assure  Israel's  access  to  inter- 
national waterways. 

Temple  Jacob  Sisterhood. 


PROMPT  ACTION  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  AND  HIS  LEADERSHIP 
IN  ATTEMPTING  TO  AVERT  WAR 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  prompt  action  of 
President  Johnson  and  his  leadership  in 
attempting  to  avert  war  in  the  Middle 
East  by  putting  the  Arab  world  on  notice 
that  the  guarantees  made  for  freedom  of 
access  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  are  of  vital 
concern  to  this  Nation.  The  President's 
moves  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to  those 
who  would  ignite  the  fires  of  conflict.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  will  be  able  to  bring  some  reason 
to  bear  and  that  a  conflict  will  be 
avoided. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed,  however, 
that  some  of  those  on  the  Republican  side 
who  used  Israel  as  a  political  ploy  in  the 
early  days  of  the  89th  Congress  and  at- 
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tp.ched  restrictions  on  tlie  various  for- 
eien  aid  pro£;rams  sit  idly  by  today  when 
there  can  be  little  political  advantage 
sained  and  have  not  spoken  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  valiant  people  of  the  demo- 
cratic State  of  Israel  '.vhich  sits  sur- 
rounded by  despots  and  their  Communist 
allies.  Let  their  voices  be  heard  now  loud 
and  clear  and  call  for  international  cco- 
nomic  sanctions  against  E--ypt  as  a  fur- 
ther deterrent  against  their  enforcement 
at  the  Aqaba  blockade. 


THE   PROBLEM    IN   THE   MIDDLE 
EAST 

?.Ir  ML'LTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NV-w  York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too.  rise 
to  commtnd  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  taking  the  lead  in  expressini? 
our  appreciation  to  the  President  of  the 
Un'.ted  States  for  hi.s  restrained  but  firm 
and  unequivocal  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  problem  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the  re- 
sponse from  Members  of  the  House  today 
indicates  our  unity  behind  the  Presi- 
dents .stand  in  this  pre.=ent  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  atzree  with  any 
who  say  that  there  is  any  partisanship 
involved.  It  is  my  opinion  that  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  have  indicated  their 
prood  faith  and  their  support  of  our  in- 
tention to  protect  freedom  the  world 
over,  just  as  we  Democrats  have  indi- 
cated our  supix)rt  of  that  principle 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  parti.'^an 
problem.  I  have  remarked,  time  and  time 
a^ain.  that  when  there  is  an  attack  upon 
the  liberty  of  any  people  anywhere,  it  is 
an  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  people 
everywhere.  I  know  that  we  will  unite 
now.  as  we  have  done  before — as  we  have 
done  in  Vietnam  and  as  we  have  done 
m  other  critical  .spots  throughout  the 
v.orld. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  i?  not  a  matter 
merely  of  Israel  or  the  Middle  East  It 
is  a  matter  of  world  peace. 

Tho  President  of  the  United  States  has 
again  shown  that  he  is  a  man  of  peace 
and  that  he  will  exert  ever>-  effort  to 
maintain  and  to  restore  peace  However, 
we  will  not  run  away  from  a  fight  in  the 
Middle  East  or  In  Vietnam  or  anywhere 
else 

I  believe  the  President's  statement 
came  at  a  very  opportune  moment. 
Tensions  in  the  Middle  East  have  sky- 
rock'.'ted  in  the  past  few  days  What  we 
must  remember  is  that  war  in  that  area 
will  involve  large-scale  battles  with  ex- 
tensive u.se  of  armor  and  aircraft  on  both 
sides  Clearly,  many  thousands  If  not  mil- 
lions of  lives  would  be  lost,  and  the  im- 
pact on  the  well-being  of  those  n.n  killed 
would  be  tremendous. 

\Vr  have,  in  the  first  instance,  once 
more  sought  a  solution  through  the 
United  Nations  I  fully  realize  that  the 
UN  ha,s  bt-en  unable  or  unwilling  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  Vietnam  or  of  the 
Middle  East. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  unilateral  actions 


of  Sccrctaiy  U  Thani  m  response  U) 
Nasser's  demands  and  by  U  Thanfs  all 
too  ready  compliance.  The  Secretary 
General  is  now  in  Cairo — once  more  too 
little,  too  late.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will 
be  able  to  reason  with  the  parties  who 
are  responsible  for  the  present  situation. 
We  must  try  to  i,'Lt  all  parties  concern?d 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent hostilities. 

The  U.N.  is  mad^^  up  of  122  nations. 
all  of  whom  bear  a  responsibility  for 
maintenance  of  the  peace.  But  matters 
affecting  peace  and  security  are  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  15  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council,  and  among 
those  primarily  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers. They  should,  as  our  President  has 
pledged  we  will,  actively  support  efforts 
tx)th  inside  and  outside  the  U.N.  to  ease 
the  tensions  in  the  Middle  East. 

Failing  that  Britain,  France,  and 
Soviet  Russia  should  join  us  in  keeping 
the  peace. 

We  are  our  brother's  keeper — not  only 
to  feed  him  when  he  is  hungry,  not  only 
to  bind  up  his  wounds  when  he  is  hurt, 
but  also  to  beat  off  his  aggressor  so  that 
he.  too.  may  live  in  freedom  and  in  peace. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 


THE  MIDDLK  EAST 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  in  support  of  President  John- 
son's stand  on  the  Middle  East  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  r-='marks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.sconsin? 

There  was  no  object'on 

Mr  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  d.se  to  ap- 
plaud President  Johnson's  statement  last 
night  in  the  interest  of  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ea.st  In  recent  weeks  there  has  been 
a  steady  deterioration  In  relations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  In- 
creased terrorist  acts  and  infiltration  of 
saboteurs  the  buildup  of  concentration 
of  military  forces  at  the  borders,  the 
precipitous  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Forces  at  Gaza  and 
Sinai  have  all  contributed  to  the  rising 
tensions  Now  President  Nasse*-  claims  to 
have  closed  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Free  pas- 
sage of  the  gulf  is  of  ntal  interest  to 
the  Government  of  Israel  and  the  United 
Stales  considers  the  gulf  an  Interna- 
tional waterway  to  which  all  nations 
should  have  access. 

Thus  the  forthright  statement  made 
by  President  Johnson  is  particularly 
timely.  It  serves  to  remind  all  members 
of  the  world  community  that  every  na- 
tion has  a  vital  interest  in  maintaining 
peace  in  this  area.  It  emphasizes  the 
urgent  need  for  restraint  on  the  part  of 
all  parties  to  the  dispute.  Any  miscalcu- 
lation, any  precipitous  act  could  plunge 
the  entire  area  into  a  war  of  serious  and 
uncontrollable  dimensions. 

Finally,  the  President  emphasized  the 
jud':rrent  of  the  United  States  that  our 
best  hope  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
is  through  action  in  the  United  Nations 
and  through  the  Security  Council  The 
next  few  days  may  well  tell  the  story, 
and  I  only  hope  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  the  wisdom  to  see  this 
through  safely. 


Mr  MOORHEAD,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  fentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  rise  in  .'^^upporl  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Near  East 
on  the  brink  of  armed  conflict,  the 
United  States  must  seek  out  and  encour- 
age every  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. We  must  also  disourage  those  who 
wish  to  see  war  break  out  in  this  troubled 
corner  of  the  world. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join 
the  majority  leader  in  commending  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
efforts  to  secure  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  crisis  in  the  Near  East. 

The  position  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  on  the  Near  Eastern  crisis, 
along  with  the  decision  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  to  meet,  offer 
hope  that  war  can  be  prevented  and 
peace  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
commented  this  morning  on  the  Presi- 
dents  well-reasoned  statement,  and  I 
place  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

This  Gun  Is  Loaded 

Only  a  m.m  insanely  bent  on  starling  a 
war  and  prepared  to  suffer  tlie  awful  conse- 
quences could  misunderstand  President 
Johnson's  forceful  and  timely  statement  on 
tlie  crisis  In  the  Middle  East.  President  N.isser 
Is  now  on  notice,  if  new  notice  was  needed, 
that  this  country  will  support  Israel,  as  In- 
deed It  would  any  other  country  in  the  area, 
against  aggression  "In  any  form." 

More  specifically.  Mr.  Nasser  Is  on  notice 
that  this  country  will  not  acqulese  to  the 
tjlockade  Imposed  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public against  Israeli  shipping  and  Israeli- 
hound,  "strategic"  cargo  carried  by  ships  of 
any  Rag  through  the  Tlran  Straits  to  the  port 
of  Ejlat.  President  Johnson  made  plain 
beyond  question  Ills  view  that  Mr.  Nasser's 
claim  to  control  this  waterway  is  "illegal  and 
(Kitentially  disastrous"  to  peace. 

It  Mr.  Nasser  has  any  doubts  on  this  score, 
he  had  better  be  as  "ready  for  war"  as  he 
claims.  In  his  reck!ess  and  bombastic  way, 
to  be.  For  If  he  presses  this  outrageous  claim, 
It  I.";  hard  to  foresee  any  other  eventuality. 

The  world,  or  that  part  of  it  still  guided 
by  elemental  reason  and  the  rule  of  law. 
cannot  countenance  so  brazen  a  piece  of 
aggression,  no  matter  how  tangled  .ind  tor- 
mented the  history  of  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  International  law, 
as  solemnly  laid  down  in  a  Conference  on  the 
Sea  in  Geneva  in  1958  is  against  Natser.  Tlie 
vital  Interests  of  a  free  and  Independent  state 
run  directly  against  Nasser.  And  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  as  President  Johnson 
has  freshly  reaffirmed  them,  are  also  against 
Nasser 

Taken  together,  the  law  and  Israeli  Inter- 
ests, and  American  Interests  can  leave  no 
doubt  that  President  Nasser  Is  staring  down 
t!-.»  barrel  ot  a  loaded  gun.  The  Israelis  have 
made  It  cle.Tr  they  have  no  choice.  The  block- 
ade Is  t.'ntaniount  to  a  declaration  of  war; 
its  enforcement,  which  could  come  at  any 
moment,  would  be  an  act  of  war.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that,  given  this 
provocation,  the  Israelis  will  fight,  and  scant 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  fighting  will  lead  to 
a  general  Arab-Israeli  war.  It  Is  hard  to  see 
how  a  war.  begun  In  this  fashion,  would  no! 
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sooner  or  later  bring  the  big  powers  to  the 
brink  of  conflict — and  perhaps  beyond,  into 
conflict  Itself. 

And  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Nasser 
does  not  realize  tills.  Yet.  if  he  does,  it  Is  just 
as  hard  to  understand  liow  he  could  have 
overplayed  his  hand  so  dangerously.  It  Is  not 
quite  too  late  for  him  to  draw  back.  It  is  still 
not  too  much  to  hope  th..t  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  some  responsible  segment  of  the 
world  community,  may  yet  devise  a  diplo- 
matic solution  to  forestiill  the  first,  fatal  act 
of  war. 

But  there  is  not  much  ground  for  hope 
unless  Mr.  NaS4;er  comes  to  realize,  quickly. 
that  he  is  looking  down  the  b^trrel  of  a  loaded 
gun. 

MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minu'c  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rcqui.-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection.' 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  moderate  tone  he  displayed  in  his 
statement  on  the  Middle  East  crisis.  He 
urges  the  parties  to  use  the  facilities  of 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction of  tensions  in  tlie  area  and  to 
restore  a  balance  among  tiie  nations 
involved. 

Peace  is  not  only  the  absence  of  war 
among  nations,  it  is  also  an  attitude  of 
comprumi.-e  and  cooperation  and  a  re- 
spect for  the  principles  of  law  and  order 
that  should  govern  all  relations  among 
tlie  peoples  of  the  world  In  seeking  to 
moderate  the  tension  in  the  Middle  East 
today,  the  Prt.->ident  should  enjoy  the 
support  of  all  peace-loving  Americans. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cons'iu  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Mrnibcr  of  this  House  will  surely  agree 
that  we  face  a  ci-i.^is  in  the  Middle  East 
today — and  a  test  of  major  proportions 
of  the  Unittd  Natioiis  and  its  effective- 
ness. 

I  am  pr(.iud  of  the  statement  just  made 
by  our  dLstinguished  majority  leader  in 
support  of  itie  President  and  his  firm 
declaration  of  American  purpose  yester- 
day. Most  .Americans  will  undoubtedly 
agree  with  that  declaration. 

Let  us  hope  that  other  nations  make 
no  miscalculation  of  U.S.  intentions  to 
fulfill  our  commitments  and  to  preserve 
the  traditional  freedom  of  the  seas,  in 
the  event  the  United  Nations  should  fail 
to  meet  its  obligations  in  this  emergency. 

We  are  demonstrating  in  Viet  Nam  our 
firmnpss  of  innpo.';e  and  our  fidelity  to 
our  commitnients  to  a  free  nation  and  a 
free  people 

We  can  do  no  less  in  the  Middle  East, 


if  aggressor  natioiis  seek  to  break  tiie 
peace  and  violate  the  rignts  of  the  free 
nation  and  free  people  of  Israel. 


THE  NEAR  EAST  SITUATION 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISES 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
policy  announced  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  last  night,  and  as 
enunciated  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
thousands  of  Americans  and  many  Con- 
gressmen, I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
threat  of  war  in  the  Middle  East.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  applaud  the  firn. 
statement  made  by  our  President  yes- 
terday which  addresses  itself  to  this 
serious  problem. 

The  President  is  to  be  supported  for 
his  expressed  desire  that  the  United  Na- 
tions ought  to  continue  its  presence  in 
the  Middle  East  crisis.  With  him  we 
should  all  deplore  the  receiit  buildup 
of  military  forces,  for  these  portend  the 
imminence  of  aggression  in  that  troubled 
area. 

I  am  happy  tliat  the  President  wants 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  to  give  the 
Aqaba  the  highest  priority  in  his  dis- 
cussions in  Cairo. 

It  is  proper  that  President  Johnson 
should  appeal  to  all  peace-loving  nations 
in  their  efforts  toward  a  resolution  of  the 
grievous  danger.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  plea  that  all  concerned  should 
exercise  restraint.  In  addition,  his  ex- 
pression of  firmness  on  the  part  of  this 
Nation  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  is  one 
that  should  reassure  us  all. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISES 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  manute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
state  in  this  1 -minute  speech  my  support 
for  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  statement 
made  by  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  support  of  keeping  world  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Speaker, 
this  is  a  day  in  history.  It  is  a  day  of 
gravity.  Tlie  words  spoken  from  this  well 
today  are  not  words  of  idle  chatter.  I  do 
not  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  ahead. 
I  am  not  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  world 
war  III  may  not  be  in  the  dawning.  But 
whatever  may  come.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
faith  in  the  morality  of  our  course.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  affirming  our  in- 
separable friendship  to  Israel  and  our 
firm  determination  that  the  interna- 
tional waterways  of  the  world  shall  be 
kept  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 

I  commend  our  great  majority  leader. 
Mr.  Albert,  for  his  remarks  and  I  stand 
with  the  united  membership  of  the 
House.  Democratic  and  Republican,  be- 
hind the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  clear  statement  of  policy,  of  deter- 
mination and  of  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  doing  what  is  just  and  right,  and 
maintaining  a  course  of  morality  from 
which  we  will  not  be  driven. 


THE  NEAR  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  lor  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPE.AKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent's position  and  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

It  is  worth  noting  by  all  concerned 
that  the  President's  statement  was  not 
a  carefully  vague  and  tentative  reaction 
to  crisis  designed  to  mask  American  in- 
tentions. The  kernel  oi  this  message  was 
the  clear  declaration  that  "the  United 
States  is  firmly  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  area'  and  that  this  Nation  will 
strongly  oppose  "aggression  by  anyone 
m  the  area,  in  any  form,  overt  or 
clandestine."  The  wording  should  be 
soberly  examined  by  zealots  like  Ahmed 
Shukairy.  who  contemplate  a  "peoples 
liberation  war"  against  Israel,  and  per- 
haps. Jordan. 

The  American  position  regarding  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Strait  of  Tiran 
was  also  clearly  stated,  almost  surely  in 
the  hoije  of  deterring  aggressive  actions 
ba.sed  on  a  misinformed  hope  of  U.S. 
nonconcern  or  timidity.  It  would  be  a 
foolish  Middle  Eastern  state.'^man  indeed 
who  would  now  base  his  actions  on  the 
supposition  that  the  United  States  will 
acquiesce  to  a  blockade  against  Israeli 
shipping  and  Israel-bound  strategic 
cargo  carried  by  ships  of  any  flag  through 
the  Strait  of  Tiran. 
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The  President  has  said  with  restraint 
what  had  to  be  said  at  the  time  that  it 
needed  to  be  said.  Let  us  not  quibble  in 
supporting  him. 


PROPOSED  GIBBONS  AMENDMENT 
TO  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 

Mr     GIBBONS     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unaninaou.-i  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  this 
morning  .somt'  Mtmber.s  of  the  Congress 
received  a  dear  colleague  letter"  refer- 
ring to  an  amendment  that  I  plan  to  of- 
fer today 

At  the  proper  time.  I  will  take  the  floor 
and  offer  my  amendment  and  explain 
the  discrepancies  pointed  to  in  that  dear 
colleague  letter." 

I  want  to  say  it  is  going  to  require  on 
the  part  of  mjst  Members  voting  on  this 
amendment  today  to  rise  above  the  per- 
sonal pecuniaiT  interest  that  could  help 
your  State  and  to  vote  on  principle  The 
principle  very  simply  is  thi.s — shall  we 
treat  poor  children  in  the  United  States 
wherever  they  may  be.  on  an  equal  basis? 
That  IS  all  that  is  involved  in  this  and 
at  the  proper  time  I  will  unravel  some 
of  the  mysteries  in  the  computation  of 
these  figure'^ 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman ha.s  expired 


PROPOSED  GIBBONS  AMENDMENT 
TO  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  tiiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  hope  that  we  would  not  begin  the 
debate  on  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  until  later  in  the 
afternoon  But  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  has  brought  up 
an  amendment  that  he  proposes  to  offer 
this  afternoon,  the  effect  of  which  in 
light  of  the  amounts  recommended  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  the  Labor-HEW  bill 
would  take  money  from  some  States 
which  will  then  receive  less  than  last 
year  and  truing  It  to  other  States  so  they 
will  receive  more  than  they  did  last  year 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
suggested  that  he  will  ask  us  to  rise  above 
personal  pecuniary  interests.  I  contest 
that  characterization  of  the  situation  I 
think  that  bnh  on  grounds  of  principle 
and  on  grounds  of  practical  application 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  should  be 
rejected 

I  would  hope  the  Memt>ers  would  lis- 


ten very  carefully  to  the  debate  and  de- 
cide that  they  should  support  the  alloca- 
tion formula  that  the  cjmmittee  has 
worked  out  rather  than  an  amendment 
offered  on  the  floor  The  same  amend- 
ment was  offereo  m  the  committee,  care- 
fully considered  and  rejected  by  the 
committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 


PROFESSIONAL  F<  lOTBALL  COMES 
TO  CINCINNATI 

Mr  CLANCY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CLANCY  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
extremely  pleased  that  Cincinnati  was 
awarded  an  American  Football  League 
franchise  this  morning,  thus  becoming 
the  10th  city  to  join  the  league  We  ex- 
tend hearty  congratulations  to  all  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  this  dream  a 
reality. 

The  civic  leaders  in  Cincinnati  have 
worked  tirelessly  to  demonstrate  their 
desire  to  bring  professional  football  to 
Cincinnati.  We  are  grateful  to  them  for 
their  success  in  proving  that  Cincinnati 
IS  the  best  location  for  the  new  AFL 
franchise 

The  selection  of  Cincinnati  shows 
again  that  we  are  truly  a  city  on  the 
move,  and  we  are  understandably  proud 
Cincinnati,  which  is  already  an  exciting 
place  to  live  and  work,  will  be  much  more 
so  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
new  stadium  and  the  franchi.;e  award 
I  am  sure  that  the  new  team  will  receive 
loyal  support  from  all  residents  of  the 
tristate  area 

I  also  feel  sure  that  numerous  bene- 
fits will  accrue  to  our  area  as  the  result 
of  the  selection  of  Cincinnati,  and  of 
course  we  are  pleased  about  that. 

I  hope  that  in  a  couple  of  years.  In- 
stead of  talking  about  franchises  we  can 
be  talking  about  championships  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  pin  our  hopes  on  the 
league-leadint;  Cincinnati  Reds 


CRISIS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  announced 
blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  in  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  by  Egypt's  President  Nasser. 
This  blockade  is  clearly  illegal  It  not 
only  endangers  the  important  function 
of  unobstructed  trade  between  the  coun- 
tries involved,  it  threatens  the  cause  of 
peace  throughout  the  world  as  well. 

The  crisis  in  the  Near  East  has  raised 
.some  highly  important  questions:  Where 
was  the  UN  when  we  really  needed  it? 
Did  the  Secretary  General,  U  Thant.  act 


in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  Security  Council? 

Thant  did  not  even  consult  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council.  He  simply  yanked  UN  emer- 
gency troops  out  of  Gaza  and  Sinai — 
troops  that  had  t)een  there  for  10  years. 
In  short,  Thant  gave  m  to  intimidation 
from  a  small-time  dictator  like  Nas.ser 
and  took  the  easy  way  out — he  backed 
down  even  before  he  had  all  the  facts. 

Already  the  Israeli  press  is  carrying 
reports  that  Nasser  has  mined  the  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  which  is 
Israel's  sole  southern  outlet  to  the  sea 
If  the  U.N  troops  had  been  allowed  to 
remain,  possibly  their  presence  would 
have  been  a  stabilizing   force. 

This  thoughtless  action  on  Thant's 
part  makes  a  good  case  for  something 
that  is  long  overdue — a  complete  over- 
haul of  the  United  Nations  organization 
What  possible  good  is  the  UN.  if  it  can- 
not act  quickly  and  decisively  to  avert 
or  allay  an  international  crisis? 


CINCINNATI'S   FUTURE   NEVER 
BRIGHTER 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr  Speaker.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  has  always  been  a  Major  Leai^ue 
city  and  today  the  Queen  City  has  added 
another  jewel  to  her  crown  with  selec- 
tion as  the  site  for  the  new  American 
Football  Leacue  franchise  Coming  on 
top  of  Friday's  announcement  of  the 
1968  National  Governor's  Conference 
going  to  Cincinnati,  it  is  another  wel- 
come recognition  of  the  progress  and 
aggressive  spirit  of  our  city. 

The  city  should  now  be  able  to  move 
ahead  with  additional  planning  and  con- 
struction of  its  proposed  river  front  sta- 
dium with  a  minimum  of  delay  The  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  a  new  stadium  and 
professional  football  league  franchise 
is  obvious.  Motels,  hotels,  department 
stores,  restaurants,  taxi  cab  companies. 
and  other  businesses  would  benefit  di- 
rectly from  the  new  stadium  The  over- 
all boost  to  Cincinnati's  economy  will 
touch  every  greater  Cincinnatian  Ad- 
ditional interest  in  Cincinnati's  rejuve- 
nated downtown  area  will  swell  the  city's 
already  expanding  economy  Cincinnati's 
future  has  never  looked  brighter. 


US    COMMITMENT  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hamp.shire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1956  I 
protested  that  the  actions  of  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  in  call- 
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\\vj.  for  England  and  France  to  get  out  of 
the  Suez  crisis  of  that  time,  would  in  the 
lonu  run  uravely  endanger  world  peace — 
much  more  so  than  the  then  risk  of  war. 
It  was  clear  then  that  permitting  Nasser 
to  emenie  therefrom  in  the  Middle  East 
as  a  Soviet-armed.  pro-Communist  dic- 
tator would  be  a  IraLMC  mistake. 

The  potential  of  a  confrontation  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  has 
been  an  on-again-off-again  proposition 
for  a  decade — to  the  present  point  of 
direct  potential  conflict. 

Ten  years  auo.  the  United  States  stated 
its  position  that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is 
intern:! tional  water  n.d  that  no  nation 
has  the  rit^ht  to  prevent  free  and  inno- 
cent passaiie  in  the  gulf  and  through  the 
straits  living  access  thereto.  Further,  we 
made  it  clear  that  the  United  States,  on 
behalf  of  vessels  of  U.S.  registry,  is  pre- 
pared to  join  with  others  to  secure  gen- 
eral recoijnition  of  this  right.  Thus  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  should  re- 
main open  to  free  access  and  that  the 
port  of  Eilat  would  thus  remain  open. 

We  must  at  this  time  honor  that  com- 
mitment. We  should  act  in  the  United 
Nations  to  in.sist  upon  this  right  of  access, 
and  uv'AQ  that  Secretary  General  Thant 
stand  up  for  an  effective,  courageous,  and 
useful  United  Nations  policy  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  but- 
tresses the  urgent  necessity  that  we  get 
the  war  m  Vietnam  over  with  as  soon  as 
po.ssible.  We  cannot  afford  a  two-front 
war,  nor  are  we  logistically  or  militarily 
m  a  position  to  undertake  this  with  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam.  The  Commu- 
nist bloc,  including  Mr.  Nasser,  knows 
this  full  well. 

While  the  United  States  must  not  and 
cannot  take  upon  its  shoulders  alone  the 
insurance  of  peace  throughout  the  world, 
we  must  honor  the  commitments  we 
have  already  made,  including  the  pres- 
ent one  to  the  little  but  proud  State  of 
Israel. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  CON- 
CERNING THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
CRISIS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  distin- 
liuished  majority  leader,  and  the  clear 
and  lucid  statement  of  the  minority 
leader  yesterday  in  the  House  concerning 
the  Middle  East  crisis.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  demonstrate  its  desire 
to  reach  a  detente  with  the  United 
States  by  acting  to  smooth  the  troubled 
waters.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
United  Nations  to  demonstrate  its  effec- 
tiveness in  keeping  the  peace. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  two  or  three 
things  to  clarify  this  situation.  Nasser 
of  Egypt  and  he  alone,  has  threatened — 


but  has  not  completed — aggression. 
Syria  alone  has  approved  this  course 
fully.  Among  the  Arab  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  are  such  nations  as  Jordan. 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Lebanon,  who  are  om- 
friends  and  not  our  enemies.  Our  friend- 
ship for  Israel  is  beyond  challenge,  and 
our  obligation  to  resist  aggression  in  the 
Near  East  beyond  doubt. 

Yet  the  hope  for  Israel  and  for  the 
Arab  world  alike  lies  in  the  pathway  of 
peace,  not  of  war. 

In  addition  to  the  things  which  have 
been  mentioned,  I  would  therefore  re- 
spectfully call  upon  Christians  and  Jews 
together  to  pray  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  world. 


CHANGE  OF  MOOD 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  include  a  newspaper 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members  an 
editorial  entitled  "Change  of  Mood"  pub- 
lished in  the  Herald  Progress  in  my  dis- 
trict on  May  18.  The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Change  of  Mood 

Many  observers  predicted  organized  labor 
would  succeed  in  pushing  through  an 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  that  would  abolish 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states  in  the  right-to- 
work  issue.  That  they  failed  has  been  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  strong-arm  methods 
they  utilized  in  seeking  their  ends. 

Indicative  of  the  concern  over  excessive 
union  power  are  proposals  prepared  for  in- 
troduction in  the  90th  Congress.  One  of  them 
would  take  federal  income  tax  exemption 
away  from  labor  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions forcing  workers  to  Join  and  pay  dues 
to  them;  another  would  restore  the  "right 
to  work"  to  the  railroad  and  airline  indus- 
tries. A  third  proposal  would  allow  unions  to 
bargain  collectively  only  for  their  own  mem- 
bers, and  a  fourth  would  make  compulsory 
unionism  illegal  except  in  states  that  spe- 
cifically authorized  it. 

Regardless  of  their  fate,  the  fact  that 
measures  such  as  these  have  been  proposed 
Indicates  the  new  mood  of  the  people  and 
of  Congress.  Once  again,  it  is  being  demon- 
strated that  under  representative  govern- 
ment no  group  can  permanently  impose  its 
win  with  a  publlc-be-damned  attitude.  Le- 
gitimate unionism  has  been  hurt  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  some  of  its  leaders.  The  union's 
crippling  and  crushing  of  New  York  news- 
p.ipers — the  latest  paper  death  only  two 
weeks  ago — has  been  a  spectacular  example 
of  the  devastation  an  unchecked  union  move- 
ment can  cause. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  President  and  commend  him  for  his 
statement  declaring  as  both  illegal  and 


potentially  disastrous  Egypt's  intention 
to  blockade  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Clearly, 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  an  international 
waterway,  and  we  must  live  up  to  our 
countiT's  commitments  in  the  Middle 
East  by  insisting  on  the  right  of  access 
to  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  Israel's 
only  passage  to  the  Red  Sea. 

The  armistice  agreements  which  es- 
tablished Israel's  present  borders  must 
be  observed  and  international  naviga- 
tion rights  honored.  As  the  President  re- 
mindea  the  leaders  of  all  Middle  East 
nations,  we  are  firmly  committed  to  the 
support  of  pohtical  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  nations  in  the 
area. 

I  was  shocked  at  Secretary  General 
U  Thant's  hurried  action  to  withdraw 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
from  Gaza  and  Sinai.  This  force  had  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  area  and  I 
believe  would  have  continued  to  be  a 
stabilizing  force. 

I  vigorously  support  the  President's 
efforts  to  reduce  tensions  and  restore 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  strongly 
urge  appropriate  action  by  the  United 
Nations  and  all  nations  interested  in 
preserving  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  world. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON     AND     THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  out  in  timely  fashion. 
His  message  was  sobering.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  situation  in  the  Near  East 
has  been  growing  worse  almost  hourly. 
Great  influence  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  those  countries  which  seem  deter- 
mined to  confront  each  other.  I  am  hap- 
py that  our  country  is  lending  full  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations,  and  all  of 
whom  have  a  responsibility  to  work  for 
peace. 

Those  countries  actually  embroiled  in 
these  tense,  uncertain  circumstances 
share  this  obligation  in  a  special  way. 
I  said  that  the  President's  message  was 
sobering.  He  regretted  the  withdrawal 
of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force — a  force 
which  helped  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
area  for  more  than  10  years.  He  pointed 
out  the  dangerous  buildup  of  forces  in 
the  area.  He  mentioned  the  potentially 
dangerous  situation  caused  by  the  closing 
of  an  international  waterway.  At  the 
same  time,  his  assessment  was  that  no 
party  to  the  dispute  has  the  deliberate 
intention  of  committing  aggression.  He 
reaffirmed  to  the  leaders  of  the  Near 
East  that  the  United  States  is  firmly 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  area. 

I  hope  this  restatement  of  the  U.S. 
position  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  nations  concerned.  I  believe  I  have 
read  that  some  Arab  States  in  particular 
have  cast  doubt  on  our  policy  in  the  area. 
It  has  once  again  been  clearly  stated. 
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Thi.s  wa-  good.  It  should  help  to  cool  off 
tempo:-  It  should  reassure  those  na- 
tions u  hich  may  have  had  doubts  about 
our  policy  It  should  demonstrate  how 
deeply  concerned  we  are  that  conditions 
of  peace  prevail  :r.  'he  area. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious- 
ne.^.s  of  the  gathermg  storm  over  the 
sands  of  the  Arabian  desert  and  the 
waters  of  the  Aqaba  causes  all  of  us  to 
stop  and  contemplate  our  position. 

As  a  Nation  of  free  men  and  women 
we  have  always  faced  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  say 
to  the  President:  For  what  comfort  it 
can  Kue  let  me  assure  you  of  my  support 
in  all  your  endeavors  to  inform  the  world 
of  our  intentions. 

We  believe  with  you  that  the  U.N. 
must  act  and  act  positively 

If  any  nation  larse  or  small  can  close 
the  broad  highways  of  the  seas  to  the  use 
of  all  peoples  or  nations  as  they  wish, 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  a  peaceful 
world 

I  support  your  position  as  I  have  In  the 
pa;-t  for  I  know  you  like  all  Americans 
detest  war  but  abhor  tyranny  and  the 
doctrine  of  hate  even  more. 


LET  US  .~FEK  PK.^C'F  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  KEI  LY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleasrues  in  commending 
our  Chief  Executive.  President  Johnson. 
for  his  forceful  yet  restrained  statement 
resardiiu  the  critical  situation  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  irresponsible  actions  of  some  of 
the  Arab  leader^.  encouraged  I  am  cer- 
tain, by  Communst  circles  which  are 
constantly  brewing  trouble  around  the 
world,  have  t^ravely  jeopardized  the  very 
tenuous  peace  which  has  prevailed  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel  for  the 
past  decade. 

In  manv  ways,  we  have  been  the  archi- 
tects of  that  peace.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  actively  supported,  and  at  one  time 
contributed  the  major  part  of  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of.  the  United  Nations 
Emeri^ency  Force  which  patroled  the 
border  bPtween  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic and  Israel. 

Also  for  many  years,  we  have  contrib- 
uted some  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
UN.  welfare  and  relief  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  the  Palestine  refugees. 

And.  finally,  we  have  issued  public 
as.surar.ces  that  we  would  uphold  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  .seas  as 


applied  to  shippn:^  in  the  Uuii  ol  Aqaba, 
and  that  we  would  not  condone  aygres- 
sion  against  the  State  of  Israel. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Commutee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  repercus- 
sions which  a  war  in  the  Middle  East  can 
have  on  the  entire  structure  of  peace 
and  security  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

War  in  that  area  would  be  tragic  in- 
deed. It  could  quickly  escalate  into  a 
wholesale  conflagration.  And.  I  am  cer- 
tain, it  would  do  nothing  to  resolve  the 
very  real  problems — economic,  social, 
and  political — which  continue  to  mar 
relations  between  the  sovcreipn  states  of 
that  area. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  logic  and  restraint  will  prevail,  and 
that  President  Johnson's  appeal  for 
peace  will  be  heeded. 

I  think  that  all  cf  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  in  that  area  ought  to  agree  upon 
a  cooling  off  period — and  that  the  United 
Nations  should  act  promptly  to  reassert 
its  interest  in,  and  to  reestablish  its 
presence  upon,  the  Gaza  strip  and  the 
remaining  borders  between  Israel  and  the 
several  Arab  States. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  is  meeting  today  on  this 
problem  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  Us 
efforts  to  restore  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  will  be  su'-cp=-f'!! 


NEAR  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  express  my  complete  support  of 
President  Johnson  in  the  statement  he 
issued  this  week  on  the  growing  crisis 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  Mr. 
Johnson  clearly  and  specifically  outlined 
the  importance  of  the  Near  East  as  the 
"crossroads  "  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

Peace  and  stability  In  this  area  is  abso- 
lutely vital  if  we  are  to  preserve  world 
peace.  The  United  States  has  made  its 
policy  clear  for  many  years,  and  through 
several  administrations.  We  have  re- 
peatedly stated  our  determination  to  act 
against  aggression  in  the  Near  East. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  sought  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  all  the 
state's  of  the  Near  East.  And  we  have 
steadfastly  opposed  any  efforts  by  any 
nation  to  resolve  problems  by  aggression. 
Our  involvement  in  Vietn.-.m  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  this  policy. 

I  agree  with  President  Johnson  that 
the  purported  closing  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping  Is  Illegal  and 
potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  With  the  Soviet  Union  openly 
encouraging  Egypt  and  Syria  in  this  ag- 
gressive action.  It  appears  th?,t  Russia  Is 
once  again  testing  this  Nation's  resolve 
to  defend  world  peace 

I  have  already  pledued  my  full  support 


to  any  measures  which  this  Nation  must 
take  to  make  our  position  clear;  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
fend Israel  from  aggre-ssion  and  to  pre- 
serve world  peace.  I  am  certain  that  the 
people  of  llie  United  Stales  will  support 
this  policy. 


CALL  OF    IHE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  Older  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  1001 

Adar  Kleppe  Rcsnlck 

.\.-!iley  Leggett  St.  Onge 

Battm  McEwen  T.ilcott 

Boiling  Mathtas,  Md.       Taylor 

Brown.  Calif  Morton  Teague.  Calif. 

Burleson  Nedzl  Tea^jue,  Tex. 

Cowger  Passman  Wilson.  Bob 

Ford.  Gerald  R  Patman  Younger 

Gude  Fool 

Hann.-i  Piiclnskl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  405 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ELEMENTAIIY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF   1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it.-^elf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  7819'  to 
strengthen  and  improve  pro.iirams  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  sccondaiT 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  education 
of  Indian  children  and  children  in  over- 
seas dependents  .schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  extendini,'  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  and 
by  improving  programs  of  education  for 
the  handicapped;  to  improve  authority 
for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering;  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  SPEL.'^KFR  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I.N    THE    COMMFTTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordinsly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  HR  7819.  with 
Mr.  Pfice  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  line  11.  page  44  of  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  and  there  were  pend- 
ing the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QvieI 
which  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had 
agreed  to  consider  en  bloc. 
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For  what  purposes  does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ilav.rai  IMis.MinkI  rise? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Ch.airman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  th-c  lu.st  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Quie  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
recognized. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time 
we  remind  ourselves  uf  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  tlie  ommiiment  of  the  89th 
Congress  which  made  possible  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Fkmcmary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Ly  an  overwhelming  110- 
vote  mari'in.  Today,  when  the  act  has 
been  in  efleci  for  only  2  short  years  we 
are  acain  engaged  in  a  strug-le  of  con- 
cepts which  threatens  to  jeor-ardize  the 
successes  which  we  have  only  just  now 
begun  to  witness.  For  two  decades  those 
w)io  fou'-'ht  most  valiantly  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  struggled  to  achieve  this 
goal  by  advocating  a  sample  formula  of 
direct  grants  to  the  States.  But  their  ef- 
forts were  in  vain,  and  the  forces  of  op- 
position becam.e  rigid  and  battle-scarred. 
It  was  not  until  under  President  John- 
son's leadership  when  a  new  and  imagi- 
native approach  to  a*d  to  education  was 
proposed  tr.ar  success  began  to  seem  pos- 
sible. Foiniidable  obstacles  were  over- 
come and  hardened  antaiionists  came  to 
accept  this  third  i^arty  beneficiary  con- 
cept as  a  logical  and  valid  alternative. 
Tliis  bill  was  destined  for  acceptance  be- 
cause its  emphasis  was  not  aid  to  systems. 
or  10  deparimenis.  or  to  institutions,  but 
simply  and  clearly,  directed  to  the  poor, 
di.sadvantared  children  of  America.  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  noured  its  major  fund  resources  into 
local  .school  systems  for  use  to  upgrade 
the  education  of  children  who  came  from 
the  poorest  families  in  America. 

And  now,  the  Quie  a-nendment  has 
turned  back  the  clock  and  seeks  again  to 
raise  the  numbing  questions  of  power 
and  control.  The  Quic  amendment  is 
based  on  the  pov.er  argument:  'Who  will 
control  education?  "  whereas  E3EA  as  we 
see  it  r  ks  only:  --Who  will  benefit?" 

The  opponents  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation h;d  always  been  arguing  again.st 
Federal  aid  because  o'i  the  fear  of  bu- 
reaucr  'tic  control  from  Washington.  To 
answer  this  charge,  tlie  196-5  ESEA  bill 
directed  most  of  the  money  for  distribu- 
tion and  use  to  the  smallest  govern- 
mental unit  involved  in  education,  the 
local  .school  board  The  only  specification 
was  that  the  money  was  to  be  used  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  the  poor,  disadvantaged  child. 
Today  in  this  debate  en  the  extension  of 
this  monumental  program  for  a  better 
educated  youth  in  America,  it  is  obvious 
that  those  who  op.oose  the  committee 
bill  arc  seeking  to  strip  the  local  school 
boards  of  their  equitable  share  and  au- 
tonomous control  of  the.se  moneys  for 
the  education  of  their  poor  children.  The 
committee  bill  opponents  want  the  funds 
to  be  sent  directly  to  the  States  on  the 
theorj'  that  the  States  will  best  know 
how  these  funds  arc  to  be  used.  In  other 
words,  the  oppo.sition  proposal  is  a  vote 
of  no-confidence  for  the  hard  work  and 
efforts  given  with  tireless  dedication  by 
the  local  .school  board  members  and  the 
administrators  of  the  local  school  sj's- 
tems.  The  opposition  offers  State  control 


of  all  the  funds,  without  any  demon- 
strable evidence  that  local  .--chool  boards 
are  or  have  been  unable  to  plan  and  pro- 
gram the  use  of  these  funds  for  their  own 
children.  I  vehemently  oppose  this  plan 
as  a  step  toward  more,  not  less,  centrali- 
zation which  will  stifle  local  initiative. 
One  of  the  truly  inspiring  byproducts  of 
this  Federal  program  has  been  the  awak- 
ening of  the  public  conscirr.cc.  stimu- 
lated by  the  fact  that  the  funds  were 
directed  to  the  local  community,  and 
each  of  the  26,000  school  districts  h.id  to 
respond  individually  to  the  question  of 
needs  and  uses  of  the  funds  allotted  to 
it.  Tens  of  thousands  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens have  been  placed  in  the  forefront 
of  planning  educational  programs  for 
the  poor.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
aspects  of  this  bill:  the  involvement  of 
just  plain  citizens  in  America's  most 
pressing  problem.  Mr.  Quie  would  rob 
Americans  of  this  great  experience  and 
place  this  problem  back  in  the  hands  of 
just  the  professionals  who  will  "divvy" 
up  the  money  for  those  whom  the  State 
is  desirous  of  helping. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  have 
been  de'.ays,  and  disappointments,  and 
administrative  entanglements  i.i  the  im- 
plementing of  this  program.  But  it  is 
yet  only  2  years  since  its  inauguration. 
and  I  ask  that  not  only  Washington  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  out  the 
wrinkles,  but  that  this  Congress  in  pass- 
ing this  extension,  grant  the  local  school 
boards  a  nod  of  approval  for  their  yeo- 
man's work  in  seeing  that  th>?  poor  chil- 
dren of  their  districts  are  provided  with 
special  programs  which  seek  to  overcome 
the  deprivations  of  poverty.  It  i.s  impera- 
tive that  we  move  on,  build  on  our  experi- 
ences of  the  past  2  years,  and  con- 
tinue this  program  of  direct  aid  to  the 
local  school  districts  without  forcing 
compliance  into  a  rigid  program  of  prior- 
ities set  by  the  State  authorities. 

I  submit  that  the  committee  and  the 
administration  have  taken  into  cogni- 
zance the  increased  desire  of  the  States 
to  become  involved  in  this  educational 
program  for  the  poor.  This  is  only  nat- 
ural after  the  program  has  been  started 
and  its  successes  are  becoming  evident. 
But  this  involvement  of  the  Stite  in  ed- 
ucation has  been  adequately  met  for  the 
moment  by  the  incorporation  in  titk-  V 
of  the  bill  of  greater  funds  allocation  for 
programs  to  be  initiate.!  by  the  States  in 
massive  planning  and  exaiuation  of  their 
educational  systems.  The  States  under 
the  new  title  V  provisio.is  wi'l  bj  charged 
witii  the  responsibility  cf  carrying  out 
comnrehensive  slatcvidr  '"lanning  and 
evaluation,  establishing  of  educational 
goals  and  priorities  for  tiic  State,  an- 
a'yzi  -.g  available  resources  for  the  im- 
ri.-n.onting  of  these  goals,  and  strength- 
e.:ing  State  capabilities  in  the  education 
field  generally. 

This  will  be  a  great  added  role  for  the 
Stat°s,  and  I  believe,  if  properly  done, 
will  be  the  basis  for  greater  areas  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  future.  There  is  so  much 
that  needs  be  done  to  bring  to  reality  the 
goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
and  the  goal  of  the  highest  quality  ed- 
ucation, that  I  submit  we  need  the  in- 
volvement of  all  levels  of  government. 
Let  us  leave  however  to  the  local  .school 


districts  the  problem  of  reaching  their 
poor  children,  and  commit  to  the  States 
the  tas'<  of  moving  all  education  forward 
to  the  realization  of  the  highest  and  best 
education  at  all  levels  for  America's 
youth. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the  Quie 
aniendinent. 

^'r.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gent'eman  yield  for  a  -unanimous-consent 
rcjuest? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today  the  debate 
on  the  Quic  amendments  which  are  pend- 
ing and  all  amendments  thereto  be  lim- 
ited to  2  hours,  not  considering  the  time 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  one-half 
the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI  and  one- 
half  the  time  by  me.  This  would  apply 
just  on  the  Quie  amendments  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
.strving  the  right  to  object.  I  believe  I 
.sliould  ob.servc — it  would  be  wrong  not 
to  cbscrve — that  for  some  3  or  4  weeks 
there  has  been  no  urgency  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  call  up  this  bill 
on  the  floor.  There  was  no  urgency  at 
that  time.  Now  that  we  are  considering 
this,  it  seems  urgent  to  comr.lete  con- 
sidc-r.Ttion  of  this  in  a  day  or  two — wit- 
ness the  unanimous-con.scnt  request  of 
the  gentleman  fi'om  Kentucky.  I  think 
I  should  observe  the  urgency  that  is 
show  n  now  was  not  shown  and  observed 
by  the  administration  when  they  were 
putting  off  consideration  of  this  bill, 
when  they  were  gathering  votes  neces- 
sary to  pass  it  v.-ithout  the  amendments. 

I  will  not  object,  since  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QriEl, 
v»ho  is  the  author  of  the  amendments, 
has  said  he  will  not  object,  but  I  thought 
that  Gts.-rvation  ouclit  to  be  made, 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky'.' 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  ChaiiTiian.  regret- 
fully I  mu.';t  ob.iect. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Ciiaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
requci-t? 

Mr.  BELL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklalicmi. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  fsk 
unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  .so  much  of  the  gentleman's  time 
has  been  taken,  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  California 
:Mr.  Belli,  be  given  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going 
to  be  very  brief. 

We  enacted  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  in  1965  because 
we  saw  a  national  prublem — the  educa- 
tion of  cur  very  poorest  children. 

Most  all  of  us  agree,  liberals  and  con- 
.servatives  alike,  this  problem  had  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  major  attack  to  end  the 
p:iverty  cycle. 
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We  are  now  asked  to  alter  the  pro- 
gram. 

There  has  been  a  sreat  deal  of  con- 
fusion here  in  the  past  2  days  but  the 
questions  that  ultimately  have  to  be 
answered  when  the  dust  clears  are: 

Which  approach  gives  the  higher 
priority  to  our  deprived  children? 

Which  approach  best  insures  the  funds 
get  to  our  neediest  school  districts'' 

The  debate  here  has  made  it  clear 

The  Quie  bill  guarantees  that  only  50 
percent  of  the  funds  are  required  to  go  to 
the  deprived 

The  committee  requires  that  80  per- 
cent go  to  tiie  poor. 

The  Quie  bill  distributes  the  funds  to 
the  disadvantage  of  our  poorest  States 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  with 
the  highest  concentrations  of  poor  in 
their  cities. 

The  committee  bill  rifles  the  funds  into 
the  specific  .school  districts  most  in  need. 

In  my  Mew.  there  is  no  other  choice 
than  to  support  H  R  7819. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  was  the  product  of  years  of 
work. 

The  church-state  difficulty  was  finally 
overcome 

Combined  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  we  finally  were  able  to  assist 
the  South  to  upgrade  its  education  while 
It  moves  toward  integrated  schools. 

These  accomplishments  stand  as  the 
most  significant  breakthrough  in  edu- 
cation. 

That  breakthrough  is  now  in  jeopardy 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  it  slip  away 

It  simply  does  not  make  legislative 
sense  to  think  that  a  bill  drafted  and  re- 
drafted in  the  past  few  weeks  could  pos- 
sibly overcome  the  very  problems  it  has 
taken  years  of  hard  work  to  solve 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  has  been  in 
operation  scarcely  a  year  since  funds 
were  first  available  in  January  of  1966. 

Schools  are  just  beginning  to  know 
what  is  expected  of  them  and  what  as- 
sistance IS  available. 

To  alter  the  ground  rules  and  the  en- 
tire thrust  of  the  program  would  be  pure 
folly. 

Schools  across  the  Nation  would  be 
thrown  into  very  difficult  circumstances 

I  sincerely  hope  we  will  see  the  wisdom 
in  giving  the  Quie  proposal  thorough 
hearings  at  a  later  date. 

I  am  convinced  that  until  such  time 
as  we  can  confidently  recommend  con- 
structive changes  we  should  stick  with  a 
proven  program. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON  I  want  to  concur  in  tlie 
remarks  m.ade  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  indicate  to  him  and  to 
the  House  my  support  for  his  pKJsition. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  matter 
of  block  grants,  which  is  proposed  in  the 
Quie  amendment  I  believe  it  should  be 
carefully  studied.  I  hope  that  this  House 
can,  through  the  great  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  come  up  with  a 
proposal  which  will  provide  some  system 
of  block  grants  to  the  States,  especially 
tn  the  field  of  education. 


It  does  not  seem  to  me  advisable  at 
this  point  to  disturb  these  programs 
which  have  been  operating  for  some  2 
years 

Mr  Chairman,  just  as  it  was  a  privilege 
for  me  to  support  the  first  great  strides 
in  Federal  aid  to  education  in  the  89th 
Congress,  I  am  pleased  to  vote  for  the 
continuation  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  aid  to  both  public  and  private 
schools  throughout  the  country  My  sup- 
port for  the  committee  formula,  which 
essentially  continues  programs  beuun  in 
the  last  Congress,  is  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  fruitful  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  education  officials  which  has 
been  had  under  present  programs.  Also, 
the  present  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  taken  great  strides 
toward  providing  educational  assistance 
to  children  of  lower  income  and  cultur- 
ally deprived  families. 

Unfortunately,  although  the  proposed 
substitute  would  afford  State  education 
agencies  more  flexibility  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  Federal-aid  funds,  the  for- 
mula it  contains  for  the  distribution 
of  funds  among  the  separate  States  is 
not  suitably  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
urban  concentrations  of  low-income 
pupils.  The  State  that  would  suffer  the 
greatest  loss  of  funds  under  the  sub- 
stitute plan  is  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
which  would  stand  to  lose  nearly  $100.- 
000.000  under  the  substitute's  provisions, 
assuming  constant  appropriation  levels. 
Disadvantaged  children  in  Southern 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  urban  centers 
of  the  North  would  receive  less  Federal 
help  under  the  Quie  plan.  Thus  despite 
its  inclusion  of  block  grants,  and  the 
flexibility  which  goes  along  with  the 
block-grant  principle,  this  plan  would 
seriously  undeiinine  Federal  aid  where 
it  IS  needed  most  among  the  disadvan- 
taged Further,  it  would  upset  the  deli- 
cate balances  that  were  achieved  in 
hammering  out  the  original  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1965.  in 
areas  such  as  aid  to  nonpublic  schools. 
The  value  of  present  ESEA  help  to 
Catholic  and  other  private  schools  in 
New  York  State  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country  speaks  against  any  move  to 
throw  the  private  school  aid  question 
back  into  the  highly  charged  atmosphere 
of  State  constitutional  questions 

The  block-grant  principle  is  a  sound 
one,  and  has  great  potential  for  appli- 
cation to  several  areas  of  Federal-State 
relationships,  including  education.  The 
much -discussed  tax-sharing  plan,  for 
example,  would  utilize  block  grants  to 
supplement  direct  federally  supervised 
and  financed  grant-in-aid  programs.  But 
even  that  plan  calls  for  block  grants  as 
a  supplement,  not  a  substitute  for  present 
grant  programs.  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  sweep  away  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  under  the  successful  2- 
year-old  ESEA  programs  by  completely 
supplanting  them  with  block  grants  un- 
der a  restrictive  distribution  formula. 

As  a  representative  of  a  congressional 
district  containing  many  school  districts 
which  have  benefitted  greatly  from  the 
existing  programs,  I  have  a  mandate  to 
allow  the  young  structure  of  present  pro- 
grams to  continue  to  grow  and  mature 

With  the  help  of  my  vote  on  this 
measure  today.  I  am  confident  that  fur- 


ther educational  strides  will  be  made 
under  continued  Federal-State  and  local 
collaboration. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  a 
question.  There  has  been  some  comment 
made  here  in  the  debate  with  regard  to 
criticism  of  the  present  formula,  espe- 
cially as  it  applies  to  States  such  as  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York. 

New  York  spends  a  great  amount  of 
money  on  education.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  formula  under  some  of  the  programs 
provides  matching  funds.  The  fact  that 
the  State  of  New  York  spends  extra 
money  or  great  sums  of  money  on  edu- 
cation is  helpful  under  the  formula  be- 
cause there  are  matching  grants  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  amount 
spent  by  the  State. 

To  this  extent  it  seems  to  me  that  New 
York  State — in  which  I  represent  the 
36th  Congressional  District — by  spending 
la.ger  sums  of  money.  h.\s  been  given  an 
incentive  under  the  present  program. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  if  he  would  comment  on  that 
poinf 

Mr.  BELL  There  is  an  incentive  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  that  expenditures  for 
students  in  a  State  results  in  a  benefit, 
when  there  is  a  hi-:her  cost  for  those 
students  to  go  to  school  In  other  words, 
it  costs  more  to  put  a  poor  child  through 
school  than  it  CDSts  to  educate  a  child 
from  an  average  or  wealthy  family.  So 
there  is  an  incentive  ia  this  bill,  which 
gives  larger  sums  to  a  school  system 
such  as  that  of  New  York,  which  has  de- 
prived children 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Bell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute I 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Viruinia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  BELL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HECHLt-:R  of  West  Virginia.  In 
behalf  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  pupils  wiio  attend  sch.x)ls  in  the 
State  of  West  Viruinia.  I  desire  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California,  who 
comes  from  a  slightly  wealthier  State. 
for  the  position  he  has  taken. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BELL  I  yield  to  the  cliairman  of 
our  committee. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
I  would  be  derelict  in  my  responsibility 
if  I  failed  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  helping  to  bring  H  R.  7819 
to  this  Committee,  and  for  his  imtiring 
efforts  to  convince  the  minority  that 
they  should  support  the  committee  bill 
because  of  the  principle  here  involved. 

I  certainly  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  does  not  want  to  .see  the 
rug  jerkf'd  out  from  under  8  million  dis- 
advantaged children  in  this  country. 

Mr  CAHIIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
careful  and  extensive  consideration.  I 
have  decided  to  oppose  the  Quie  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

In  1965.  the  Congress,  advised  by  our 
Nations  most  informed  and  dedicated 
educators  and  administrators,  sought  to 
meet  the  specialized  educational  needs 
of  deprived  children  by  providing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  areas  with  the  highest  con- 
centrations of  impoverished  children. 
With  only  a  limited  experience  under 
the  act.  and  with  no  hearings,  we  are 
now  asked  to  change  the  orientation  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  to  a  more  gen- 
eralized subsidization  of  State  educa- 
tional systems.  I  cannot  lend  support  to 
such  a  request. 

The  amendment  pioposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Representa- 
tive Quie.  represents  a  sincere  and  well- 
intended  attempt  to  introduce  greater 
efficiency  in  educational  planning  and 
in  the  administration  of  Federal  funds. 
However,  the  structure  of  the  amend- 
ment seems  to  destroy  the  basic  thrust 
of  prior  congressional  action. 

In  my  judgment,  the  following  points 
are  of  serious  concern: 

First.  The  allocation  formula  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  not  provide 
local  school  districts  with  specific  en- 
titlements, nor  would  it  guarantee  that 
financial  assistance  be  provided  all  dis- 
advantaged children.  In  certain  Southern 
States,  the  di.scretionary  authority  which 
would  be  vested  in  State  officials  raises 
the  substantial  pixbability  that  Negro 
children  would  remain  unassisted. 

Second.  The  proposed  substitute  would 
tend  to  take  funds  away  from  poverty- 
stricken  rural  areas  of  the  South  and 
from  .States  with  centralized  urban 
ghettos. 

Third.  The  proposed  amendment  re- 
vives sensitive  and  critical  problems  of 
church  and  state  which  Congress  has, 
in  the  1965  act.  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
Nation's  culturally  and  educationally 
impoverished  children.  The  small  but 
unanimous  flow  of  data  derived  from 
limited  exijencnce  with  ESEA  indicates 
that  a  new  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
exists  between  local  public  school  author- 
ities and  officials  of  private  and  non- 
public schools  The  proposed  amendment 
would  .subject  such  relationships  to 
doubt  and  confusion. 

De;;pite  my  efforts  in  helping  to  for- 
mulate the  1965  act,  I  do  not  view^  the 
present  form  of  Federal  assistance  to 
education  as  utopic.  Many  doubts  exist, 
in  my  mind,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  and  the  degree 
to  which  Federal  authorities  influence 
State  and  local  educational  policies. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  the  act  pro- 
vides and  has  provided  vast  educational 
benefits.  In  the  absence  of  hearings  in- 
dicating a  contrary  conclusion  and  with 
the  substantia!  probability  of  confusion 
and  lack  of  certainty  which  would  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  amendment.  I  am  com- 
pelled for  the  present  to  oppose  the 
Quie  propo.sal.  I  would  hope  that  any 
similar  proposal  would,  in  the  future, 
be  the  subject  matter  of  extensive  public 
hearings  so  that  all  doubts  as  to  its  pos- 
sible effects  might  be  resolved. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,   Chairman  and   Members  of  the 


Committee,  I  take  this  time  to  read  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 
a  press  release  issued  either  this  morning 
or  sometime  back  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Udall. 

If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  read 
it,  I  would  like  to  have  his  response  as 
to  what  I  think  is  quite  a  misleading 
statement  by  the  people  downtown.  The 
press  release  is  as  follows : 

Secretary  Udall  Issues  Statement  on  In- 
dian Education  Programs 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
today  Issued  the  following  statement  on 
education  programs  for  Indian  children : 

"Indian  children  in  Federal  schools  are 
handicapped  educationally.  economically 
and  geographically  through  physical  and 
social  isolation  from  the  mainstreams  of 
American  life.  Many  are  further  handicapped 
by  an  only  partial  understanding  of  the 
English  language,  if.  Indeed,  they  speak 
English  at  all. 

"The  programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  applied  to  Federal 
Indian  schools  over  the  past  six  months 
have  been  a  direct  and  effective  frontal  as- 
sault on  the  pressing  problems  of  these 
youngsters. 

"In  this  short  span  of  time  we  have  seen. 
not  only  real  progress  in  closing  the  gap  that 
separates  many  Indian  children  from  their 
non-Indian  contemporaries  but  also  a  new- 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  support  for  educa- 
tion develop  In  families  and  tribal  leaders 
in  Reservations  across  the  nation. 

"The  Quie  Amendment  to  this  milestone 
legislation  would  exclude  Federally  educated 
Indian  children  from  this  Act  and  would 
take  from  these  children  the  hope  of  con- 
tinued progress  toward  educational  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  quash  the 
new  hopes  and  new  aspirations  developing 
for  the  Indian  peoples  who  would  assist  their 
children  to  the  life  of  economic  and  social 
equality  that  has  been  denied. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  these  projects 
which  have  meant  so  much  in  terms  of 
academic  progress  and  improved  self-image 
could  be  summarily  atiandoned. 

"This  program  has  made  an  appreciable 
and  measurable  difference  in  the  lives  and 
achievement  of  these  children.  These  pro- 
grams represent  an  effective  discharge  of  the 
federal  obligation  to  these  children  and 
should  be  continued." 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Quie], 
Does  this  amendment,  the  so-called  Quie 
amendment,  in  any  way  affect  the  school- 
children's  fund  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  answer  to  that  is  "No." 
it  will  not  hurt  the  funds  for  the  children 
in  Indian  schools  at  all.  I  will  read  from 
my  amendment  where  it  states : 

In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  he  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  payments  under  section 
103ia)(l)(B)  of  thi  Act  of  September  30. 
1950. 

These  are  the  Indian  schools.  It  also 
provides  in  my  amendment  that  appro- 
priations to  make  grants  provided  in 
section  202(a)  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  children.  In  both  cases  where 
money  is  set  aside  separately  for  Indian 
children,  they  are  included  in  my  amend- 
ment. I  would  say  simply  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  absolutely  wrong  in 
his  statement. 


Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  explanation.  I  regret  that, 
as  someone  here  said  yesterday,  some 
people  downtown  stated  that  the  Con- 
gress needed  a  little  education.  I  think 
some  people  downtown  need  some  edu- 
cation, too,  because  I  think  there  has 
been  more  misinformation  furnished  on 
this  so-called  Quie  amendment  than  on 
anything  that  I  have  seen  here  in  my 
time  of  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  the  purpose,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  .eentle- 
man  who  sponsored  the  amendment 
[Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Quie,  is 
it  not  true  in  the  Quie  bill  as  it  comes  to 
the  floor,  we  make  provision  for  Indian 
children  who  attended  school  on  an  In- 
dian reservation  as  distinguished  from 
Indian  children  who  attended  a  public 
school  system,  funds  as  a  category  to  be 
added  to  and  counted  in  title  I  and  funds 
to  be  added  to  and  counted  in  title  II 
and  a  category  of  people  eligible  for 
grants  under  title  III? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Miiuiesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct;  and.  my 
amendment  continues  that,  specifically. 

Mr,  HALEY,  May  I  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that 
even  the  title  of  this  bill,  then,  is  mis- 
leading and  someone  ought  to  clear  that 
up. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  at  this  point  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  it  up? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  kind  of  press  release  was  deliber- 
ately put  out  by  the  people  downtown  to 
not  only  mislead  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  but  the  people  generally, 
and  I  resent  it  veiy  much. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  provides  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians  that  are  educated  in 
the  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  However,  the  difference  is 
in  the  public  school  system  to  the  effect 
that  the  Quie  amendment  provides  for; 
and  the  Quie  amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide for  that  type  of  operation.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  that  situation  should  be 
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considered  during  this  debate  and  the 
consideration  of  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  feel 
that  If  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  kept  its  big  nose  out 
of  the  Indian  reservations  and  came  up 
here  to  ask  for  money  to  give  them  a 
proper  education,  all  of  us  would  be 
much  better  off 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  C!;airman.  today  I  rise  for  the  first 
time  to  address  you  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  The  subject  of  my  concern 
is  an  imtx)rtant  one  to  each  of  us — that 
being  the  education  of  this  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  publicly 
stated  that  government,  which  is  nearest 
the  .source  of  a  problem,  is  in  the  best 
po.-ition  to  decide  how  to  handle  that 
problem  Today,  this  body  i.s  consider- 
ing two  alternative  approaches  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  the  choice 
between  these  two  approaches  involves 
the  question  of  "who  can  best  govern" 
more  clearly  than  any  other  issue  we 
have  faced  in  this,  the  90th  Congress. 

Today  we  are  attempting  to  decide 
wh.e.her  the  major  decisions  with  re- 
gard to  expenditure  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  moneys  are  to  be  made  by  a 
Washinu'ton  bureaucrat  who  holds  a  life 
or  death  grip  on  a  local  school  system 
under  the  present  act.  or  by  State  de- 
partments of  public  instruction  and  local 
school  boards.  The  issue,  my  friends,  is 
that  sirt'.ple  The  other  issues  which  have 
been  raised  are  merely  incidental  and, 
for  the  most  part,  are  smokescreens 
raised  by  officials  who  have  made  no 
con.-tructive  efforts  to  correct  what  they 
claim  to  be  defects  in  the  program  being 
offered  as  a  replacement  for  the  present 
procedure. 

There  are  none  here  today  who  argue 
that  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion is  not  in  need  or  deserving  of  some 
form  of  Federal  assistance.  It  seems  clear 
t.i  me  that  over  the  coiu-se  of  the  nex', 
few  years  there  will  be  many  billions  of 
Federal  tax  dollars  put  into  this  effort. 
T:;o  problem  we  do  face,  and  must  face, 
is  what  group  or  groups  are  in  the  best 
po.'=^ition  to  determine  how  to  get  the 
maximum  educational  benefit  from  this 
m.oney. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  January. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  which  committee  is  the 
source  of  tlie  proposed  legislation  we 
consider  today.  Many  of  us  have  lon<: 
felt  that  education  of  oi;r  children  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  and  local 
school  districts,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  on  the  administration's 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  witness 
after  witness  was  asked  to  comment  on 
this  concept  It  is  clear  to  me  after  these 
hearings  that  all  who  are  nvolved  di- 
rectly in  the  education  of  our  children 
would  be  better  able  to  perform  their 
tasks  if  the  States  and  local  schoi>l  of- 
ficials were  given  more  control  over  Fed- 
eral aid  funds. 


Feeling  that  Federal  aid  to  education 
could  be  improved  immensely  by  placing 
decisionmaking  authority  in  State  and 
local  hands,  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  followed  the  lead  of  the 
knowledgable  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, Congressman  Albert  Quie.  in  sup- 
porting a  bill  designed  to  bring  about  this 
change.  I  speak  now  of  what  has  come 
to  be  called  the  Quie  amendment. 

However,  in  this  effort,  we  have  found 
ourselves  faced  with  the  unmistakable 
fact  that  the  President  regards  any 
tampering  witli  the  basic  makeup  of  the 
1965  act  as  an  insult,  and  no  holds  have 
been  barred  in  the  administration's  ef- 
fort to  put  down  attempts  to  make 
changes,  however  meritorious 

The  critics  of  the  Quie  amendment 
have  raised  a  number  of  issues,  most  of 
them  carefully  prefaced  with  an  "it 
might  be."  "it  could."  or  "it  is  pos.sible 
that,"  and  ?o  forth.  Many  of  the 
charges  made  now  against  the  Quie 
amendment  were  made  against  the 
origmal  bill  before  its  enactment  In  1063. 
Strange,  is  it  not,  how  something  can 
become  so  perfect  so  fast? 

It  is  said  that  the  Quie  amendment  ig- 
nores the  poor,  the  deprived,  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  the  cities.  Those  who  make 
this  charge  ignore  the  plain  language 
of  the  amendment.  For  the  Quie  amend- 
ment directs  each  State  to  give  priority 
to  those  school  districts  confronted  with 
the  most  urgent  educational  needs.  Such 
needs  would  be  measured  by  factors  such 
as  "heavy  concentrations  of  economically 
and  culturally  deprived  children,  rapid 
increases  in  school  enrollment  and  areas 
of  economic  depression."  Now  I  ask  you, 
does  that  soimd  like  legislation  which  ig- 
nores the  needs  of  the  poor  or  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged?  The  Quie 
amendment  requires  that  a  minimum  of 
50  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  such  needs, 
and  permits  an  allocation  on  that  basis 
of  up  to  93  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ijwa  has  expired. 

M-.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  4  additional 
m:nut?3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iov\a? 

M:',  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

mCrEllEN  rIAL     motion    OFITIIEO    BV    MR.     CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  preferential  motion. 

The  Clcik  read  as  follows: 

^Tr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  rc7>ort  the  bill  birk  to  the 
House  with  the  recommontiatlon  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gros-s). 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlrman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  ScherleI 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  fine  colleague. 

There  are  some  who  question  the  abil- 
ity and  Initiative  of  many  State  school 


officials  to  take  full  advantat^e  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  to  in- 
sure that  the  intent  of  Congress,  that  all 
di-sadvantaged  children — regardlc-^s  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin — receive 
equal  assistance,  will  be  carried  into  the 
local  school  districts.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  those  who  have  made 
this  charge,  are  pointing  to  other  States, 
not  at  their  own  officials.  I  question  our 
ability  to  be  so  perceptive  in  situations 
so  fai-  removed  from  our  personal  experi- 
ence. I  know  only  that  I  have  faith  that 
the  State  and  local  officials  in  my  own 
State  have  the  needed  initiative,  will,  and 
expertise  to  do  a  better  job  th?n  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  the  test  tliat  each  of  us  sliould  use. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  differences  in  various  State  allot- 
ments under  these  two  competing  pro- 
posals. The.e  are  differences  in  the  allo- 
cation fcrmul.is  and  consequently  over 
the  long  rim  there  will  be  differences  in 
the  funds  a  given  State  will  receive.  If 
we  vote  against  a  bill  .solely  because  of 
this  fear  then  we  have  bound  ourselves 
irrevocably  to  a  foimula  which  ad- 
mittedly has  as  its  key  element  the  plac- 
ing of  "some"  money  in  as  many  school 
districts  as  is  possible.  The  Quie  amend- 
ment form.ula  more  adequately  reflects 
an  effort  to  distribute  funds  in  line  with 
the  stated  intentions  of  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  program — to  nid  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  child. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  enact- 
ment of  the  Quie  amendment  would  re- 
vi-.e  the  old  church-state  controversy. 
This  problem  has  two  faces.  There  is  first 
the  question  of  whether  there  would  be  a 
constitutional  prohibition  a'::ainst  a 
States  making  use  of  these  funds  in  aid 
of  iJrivate  school  children  under  the  Quie 
amendment.  In  this  connection  there  is 
not  one  speck  of  evidence  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Quie  amendment  are  not 
every  bit  as  effective  as  those  in  the 
present  act.  In  fact,  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  has  i-ssuecl  a  m'^moran- 
dum  to  this  effect.  There  is  another  side 
to  th.e  church-state  problem  which  de- 
serves comment  here,  that  being  the  fear 
of  certain  church  leaders  that  State  of- 
ficials will  di-scriminate  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  States  lump-sum  grant.  The 
Quie  amendment  requires  the  State  plan, 
if  it  is  to  be  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  to  reflect  the  sprcial  procram 
needs  of  inivate  sch.ool  children.  To  be 
.sure,  we  are  all  human,  and  I  suppo.se 
there  will  be  occasions  when  a  prejudice 
against  chuich-ivlated  .schools  will  af- 
fect some  allocation  within  a  State  pro- 
giatn.  My  faith  in  our  State  and  local 
school  officini«  causes  me  to  pbc?  the  to- 
tal benefits  to  be  gained  by  this  change 
over  the  possibilitv  of  such  an  occurrence, 
May  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
am  a  Catholic  and  received  my  education 
in  Cath.olic  schools.  I  do  not  take  this 
matter  lightly  and  would  be  the  last  to 
advocate  a  program  which  I  frit  would 
be  harmful  to  thf.se  institutions 

Mi"  colleagues,  we  are  ur'::cd  to  put  the 
conct  pts  of  the  Quie  amendment  on  the 
slKlf  for  a  while  because,  it  is  .said,  there 
were  no  formal  hearings  on  the  bill.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee,  I  can  assure 
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you  that  this  bill  had  as  thorough  a  con- 
sideration as  it  will  ever  receive  under 
this  administration.  While  the  bill  itself 
was  not  introduced  until  the  end  of  the 
hearings,  its  major  elements  were  the 
subject  of  discussion  by  the  witnesses 
called  before  the  committee.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  many  a  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation has  been  born  without  the  bene- 
fit of  full  committee  hearings. 

Finally,  we  have  heard  the  plea  that 
Congress  should  hold  off  on  major 
changes  of  the  ESEA  until  it  has  had 
more  time  to  work  out  its  kinks.  But.  my 
colleagues,  these  same  people  argue  that 
to  make  a  change  now  would  disrupt  the 
program,  deprive  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries, and  work  all  kinds  of  evils.  May 
I  .say  that  if  we  are  to  wait,  I  expect  these 
same  people  to  make  the  same  arguments 
next  time.  In  other  words,  they  would 
have  us  permanently  bound  by  the  de- 
cisions of  1965. 

Mr.  Chalinian,  I  do  not  believe  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  lias  a  monopoly  on  edu- 
tiun  brain  i)ower.  Decisions  on  these 
matters  are  best  made  at  the  State  and 
local  level:  There  is  no  better  time  than 
the  present  lor  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  program.  If  we  have 
the  courage  to  do  this  now,  history  will 
compliment  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urt;e  the  adoption  of 
the  Quie  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential  mo- 
tion offered  by  tne  gentleman  fr.:m  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gnossl. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairmpn.  I  would 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request 
that  all  debate  on  the  Quie  amendments, 
and  all  amendmtii;?  thereto,  clo.se  in  not 
to  exceed  2  hours  with  one-half  of  the 
time  being  allocated  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  !Mr.  AyresI  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  and  one-half  to  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky' 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  if  h.e  has 
acquainted  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolir.a  with  this. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  AebittI,  as  I  have  al- 
ways tried  all  my  life  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  anybody,  to  see  if  he  could  find 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  But 
if  the  gentleman  from  Ge.'rgia  would 
rather  that  I  would  withhold  my  request 
until  we  can  communicate  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  I  will  glad- 
ly do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  for  two  purposes, 
first  to  oppo.se  the  Quie  amendments  and. 
second,  before  I  discuss  the  amendments, 
to  compliment  the  distingui.shed  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky.  Mr  Perkins,  for 
the  job  that  he  and  his  committee  have 
done   in   bringing    this  bill   to  the  floor. 

I  d3  not  believe,  in  all  my  service  in 
the  Hou.se,  that  I  have  ever  seen  any 
committee  chairman  or.  for  that  matter. 


any  one  else  work  any  harder  on  any  bill 
than  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
worked  on  this  bill.  He  has  been  patient. 
He  has  been  conscientious.  He  has  en- 
deavored to  bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  that 
will  bring  progress  to  education  in  this 
country.  He  has  spent  days  and  nights 
listening  to  every  complaint  and  every 
suggestion.  He  has  tried  hard  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  have  con- 
fronted him. 

I  know  something  about  the  job  he  has 
done,  the  study  he  has  given  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  educational  system,  and 
I  thinlc  the  House  should  support  his 
efforts. 

The  House  should  also  support  the  fine 
efforts  of  that  brilliant  young  Member. 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  whose  name 
appears  on  this  bill,  and  all  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  carried  the  major  load  to 
make  this  legislation  possible. 

We  all  loiow  what  a  great  job  was  done 
in  the  89th  Congress  when  we  fashioned 
a  program  of  Federal  assistance  to  meet 
the  problems  of  our  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren. I  believe  that  the  job  that  was  done 
in  the  89th  Congress  in  reconciling  dif- 
ferences that  could  not  be  reconciled  for 
20  years  or  more  is  one  of  the  greatest 
legislative  performances  of  this  century. 

Tliis  legislation  may  appear  compli- 
cated, but  its  complexity  has  a  purpose. 
It  assures  that  every  penny  of  Federal 
funds  is  devoted  to  the  educational  prob- 
lems recognized  by  Congress. 

In  1965  we  saw  that  poverty  and  edu- 
cational deprivation  went  hand  in  hand. 
Population  mobility  and  incidence  of 
low  per  capita  income  m.ade  the  problem 
incapable  of  local  solution.  A  national 
problem  with  a  national  solution  was  nec- 
essary, and  ESEA,  as  v.e  know  it,  was 
the  answer.  It  is  this  national  answer 
that  some  of  our  colleagues  would  ap- 
parently undertake  to  jeopardize.  I  think 
we  will  find  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
if  they  should  succeed  in  doing  so. 

With  block  grants  to  States — and  with 
general  aid  which  is  not  general  aid — 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  scrap  the 
program  which  has  worked  so  well  and 
whicl;  carries  so  much  hiope  for  the  poor 
children  of  America.  What  my  friends 
apparently  do  not  realize  is  that  the  Quie 
amendment  might  break  apart  a  struc- 
ture that  has  served  so  well. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Minne- 
sota has  pointed  to  the  requirements  in 
his  amendments  that  no  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  a  State's  allocation  must  be  used 
for  the  education  of  children  from  low- 
income  families.  He  al!e::'es  that  this  is 
the  same  guarantee  of  educational  on- 
portunity  as  that  contained  in  title  I,  He 
IS  wrong,  however.  Title  I  funds  account 
for  more  than  75  percent  of  the  funds 
under  ESEA,  not  50  percent  as  under  Mr. 
Q'jie's  proposal,  as  I  understand  it. 

Here  is  another  thing  about  the  new 
amendment.  The  Quie  proposal  rai;;es  th^ 
specter  of  renewed  church-state  prob- 
lems, which  do  not  exist  in  the  com.mit- 
tee  bill  or  in  the  law.  The  unique  features 
of  ESEA  are  eliminated  and  a  State  plan 
is  substituted.  Our  able  colleague  has 
said  that  he  has  incorporated  all  of  tiie 
constitutional  safeguards  of  ESEA  In  his 
propo.sal,  but  he  fails  to  realize  that  a 
State-plan  program  such  as  he  suggests 


might  well  violate  the  constitutions  of 
many  States. 

Wliat  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
what  we  hope  to  do  today,  is  not  to  aid 
States  but  to  aid  children,  and  particu- 
larly poor  children  who  are  educationally 
deprived.  I  believe  it  was  because  we  hit 
upon  that  formula  that  we  were  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  89th  Congress  in  passing 
an  education  bill,  and  I  think  because 
we  did  so  upon  that  formula,  we  have 
been  so  successful  in  aiding  the  children 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  poor 
children  of  tlie  counti-y. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  Quie  amend- 
ment is  that  it  would  take  from  the  poor 
and  give  to  the  rich,  a  new  'Robin  Hood" 
twist.  The  Quie  formula,  if  I  understand 
it  correctly,  is  based  ujxjn  head  counts 
of  children  and  upon  State  per  capita  in- 
come. It  makes  no  allowance  for  concen- 
trations of  children  from  low-income 
families  whose  compensatory  education 
is  necessarily  expensive  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

As  a  result  the  States  which  would  suf- 
fer most  are  the  southern  and  border 
States,  which  have  the  least  financial  re- 
sources and  are  the  States  which  have 
tlie  largest  numbers  of  children  who  are 
suffering  from  po\erty. 

In  fiscal  year  1969  it  will  mean  that 
the  authorizations  for  the  16  southern 
and  border  States  will  be  reduced  by 
S373  million.  New  York  alone  would  get 
nearly  ^20  million  less  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

To  me  these  figures  are  shocking.  They 
represent  a  rejection  of  the  poor,  and  a 
denial  that  they  shall  ever  be  olfered 
educational  opportunity  comparable  to 
that  afforded  to  the  wealthy. 

Rather  than  closing  the  gap  between 
educational  systems,  the  amendment 
would  widen  it.  The  result  v.ould  inevi- 
tably be  a  loss  to  the  Nation,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  represent  a  great  na- 
tional source  of  human  potential. 

Let  us  not  reject  a  program  that  is 
working.  Let  us  defeat  the  Quie  amend- 
ment and  be  on  with  our  business. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
ger.tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  on  tiie  other 
side  what  the  so-called  Ford  freeze,  the 
bill  H.Pv.  7819.  really  does.  If  we  are  wor- 
ried about  the  southern  and  border 
States,  there  is  a  chart  being  passed 
around  iiere  that  shows  what  the  South- 
ern States  would  lose  as  compared  to  the 
act  in  1968.  ii  it  liad  been  permitted  to 
continue.  If  we  want  to  talk  about  this 
loss  to  the  Southern  States,  we  ha\-e  only 
to  look  at  the  committee  bill,  H.R.  7819. 
I:-,  the  bill  before  you — H.R.  7819 — every 
Southern  State  except  Florida  will  lose 
money  from  the  law  which  is  in  effect. 
In  my  amendments,  there  is  a  better 
balar.cc.  In  fact,  my  amendment  has  a 
formula  which  is  the  most  fair  yet  de- 
vis-^d. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House— and  I  am  tempted 
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to  say  i>f  the  national  school  board  mem- 
bers, because  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  that  is  what 
we  are  -let  me  quote  what  Dr  Austin 
Swanson  of  the  Western  New  York 
Council,  of  Buffalo,  stated  before  our 
committee.  He  said 

I  can  conceive  of  Instances  where  Congress 
with  perfect  jus!ltloatlon  may  wish  to  lead 
State  and  local  agencies  to  certain  types  of 
decisions  In  such  instances  categorical  aids 
are  the  vehicles  to  use  But  I  urge  you  to  fully 
recognl/e  when  you  legislate  such  aid.  you 
are  In  effect  superseding  decisions  made  at 
another  level,  with  one  which  Is  made  In 
Washington. 

Secretary     Gardner     addressed     this 

question  saying : 

I  believe  the  Federal  dollars  should  in 
broad  terms  be  directed  to  targets  selected 
by  elected  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  Congress  of  the  tJnited  States  They 
speak  fi'>r  the  States  and  they  judge  the 
needs  of  the  States  against  the  background  of 
national  pnorlties 

I  think  really  this  Is  the  question  be- 
fore us  today  Are  we  ijoing  to  act  as  the 
national  .school  board''  Ate  we  going  to 
make  these  educational  decisions''  Or 
are  we  going  to  leave  these  educational 
decisions,  or  return  them  to  the  States. 
to  the  local  communities,  under  the  sys- 
tem that  has  given  us  the  great  educa- 
tional system  we  have  today'' 

There  was  much  debate  leading  to  the 
adoption  of  the  1965  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Most  of  this 
debate  and  most  of  the  arguments  for 
it  were  in  the  realm  of  suggesting  we 
should  do  something  to  help  the  poover 
students,  particularly  those  students  who 
are  in  States  which  were  unable  to  af- 
ford to  give  them  a  good  education  The 
application  of  the  formula  under  the 
1965  net,  of  cou'se.  has  not  accom- 
plished this  It  gives  more  per  student  to 
the  State  of  New  York  than  it  does  to 
the  State  of  Georgia  or  Alabama.  It  gives 
more  dollars  to  the  rich  States  than  to 
the  poor  States.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  proper  formula  the  greater  help  should 
go  to  the  poorer  States.  For  instance,  I 
could  .suggest  that  my  home  county  of 
Du  Pajre  111  .  should  have  no  help,  be- 
cause, although  we  do  have  some  stu- 
dents who  come  from  families  with  less 
than  $2,000  a  year  still  we  are  one  of 
the  three  or  four  wealthiest  counties  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  wealthy 
people  m  that  county  who  can  well  af- 
ford, and  who  have  provided,  without 
Federal  help,  the  educaiional  system  that 
will  give  a  good  educational  opportu- 
nity to  the  children  of  the  poorer  fami- 
lies. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  this  debate 
on  the  Quie  amendments  we  have  such 
divergent  arguments  coming  from  those 
who  oppo.se  it.  On  the  question  of  civil 
rights,  we  hear  the  administration  forces 
telling  .southern  Members  to  be  careful 
of  the  Quie  amendments,  because  they 
will  be  tougher  in  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment, because  they  will  be  able  to  deny 
all  aid  to  a  State  to  force  compliance 
or  integration  Then  they  suggest  to 
those  IV.  the  North  that  the  Q-iie  amend- 
ments are  going  to  weaken  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  legislation. 

The  real  effect.  I  believe,  of  the  Quie 
amendment,   will   be   to   have   no   effect 


whatsoever  on  civil  rights  enforcement. 
That  will  continue  the  same  as  it  Is  to- 
day 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  civil 
rights  aspects  should  look  at  the  opera- 
tion of  our  present  act  Today,  we  have 
provided  n-medial  programs  m  those 
schools  which  used  to  be  segregated 
schools,  which  were  populated  by  those 
of  the  minority  races  who  had  the  educa- 
tional and  monetary  deprivation  We  are 
now  putting  remedial  programs  in  those 
schools,  at  the  same  time  having  an 
open-door  policy 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Erlen- 
BORN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes  > 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Chainnan.  at 
the  same  time  that  we  have  provided 
these  remedial  programs  in  these  for- 
merly segregated  schools,  we  have  pro- 
vided an  open-door  policy  We  have  said 
to  these  students.  You  may  now  attend 
either  the  all-black  school  you  used  to 
have  to  attend,  which  has  special  re- 
medial programs,  or  you  may  go  to  the 
formerly  all-white  school  which  does  not 
get  this  additional  help  and  does  not 
provide  the  remedial  programs." 

The  real  effect  is  to  stop  the  thrust  of 
the  civil  rights  legislation  to  promote  in- 
tegration In  the  schools,  and  many  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee so  testified 

Under  the  Quie  amendment,  under  the 
State  plan,  these  programs  could  be  pro- 
vided where  the  students  decide  they  will 
!=:o  These  programs  will  be  provided 
where  the  States  know  the  real  needs 
reside 

The  church-state  Issue  also  gives  us  an 
interesting  study  in  contrasts 

I  see  in  my  mall,  letters  from  the  Cath- 
olic schools  saying,  "We  are  advised  that 
if  the  Quie  amendment  is  adopted  all  aid 
to  parochial  schools  will  be  shut  off  "  One 
of  the  nims  of  my  district  sent  letters  to 
all  of  the  parents  of  the  students  in  her 
school  saying,  "If  the  vicious  Quie 
amendment  is  adopted  our  school  w  ill  no 
loncier  get  any  Federal  aid  "  And  then 
she  pointed  out  that  they  had  received 
$750  for  one  program  and  $2,000  some 
odd  for  another  program. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  they 
have  been  receiving,  that  they  will  be 
shut  off  from  all  aid. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  Baptist  joint  committee,  and  they 
fear  the  Quie  amendment  because  they 
understand  it  is  going  to  expand  the  aid 
which  is  going  to  parochial  schools,  and 
they  are  fearful  of  the  church-state  issue. 

It  is  just  not  possible  to  have  it  both 
ways  on  civil  rights,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  it  both  ways  on  the  church- 
state  issue. 

I  say,  on  the  money  issue,  it  is  really 
possible  for  any  Member  to  prove  what- 
ever he  wants  to  prove,  with  the  many 
tables  which  have  been  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  believe  that,  using  whatever  table 
served  my  purpose,  I  could  prove  that 
eveiT  State  In  the  country,  under  the 
Quie  amendment,  is  going  to  receive 
more,  and  is  going  to  receive  less,  under 
the  Quie  amendment 

This  is  as  confused.  I  believe,  as  the  de- 
bate on  the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment 


yesterday.  I  believe  that  debate  will  lead 
to  a  legislative  history  that  will  be  at 
least  not  helpful  to  the  court  in  inter- 
preting It  and  probably  will  hinder  the 
court  in  interpreting  the  amendment 

I  believe  that  these  tables  in  the  Rec- 
ord concerning  the  effect  of  the  Quie 
amendment,  as  to  how  much  money  will 
go  to  each  State,  are  just  as  confusing 
as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House.  I  am  the  product  of 
parochial  schools.  I  attended  12  grades, 
from  the  first  grade  through  senior  high 
school,  in  a  parochial  school. 

I  would  do  notliing  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  deny  aid  to  the  parochial 
schools.  I  realize  the  difficulties  they 
lace.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Quie 
amendment  will  not  deny  aid  to  these 
schools. 

The  point  is  made,  that  under  a  State 
plan  we  may  be  violating  the  State  con- 
stitution. Let  me  point  out  right  now 
that  under  title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  money 
goes  to  the  State  and  is  spent  under  a 
State  plan,  and  it  has  not  been  held  to 
be  unconstitutional.  That  is  exactly  the 
same  procedure  as  would  be  used  under 
tiie  Quie  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  80  percent  of 
the  funds  now  spent  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  in 
title  I — about  80  percent  or  75  percent 
of  the  funds — go  to  the  State,  and  are 
distributed  by  the  State  to  the  local 
school  districts. 

So  this  is  as  phony  an  is''ue  ar  there 
can  be.  to  say  that  under  a  State  plan 
and  giving  the  money  to  the  States  under 
a  block  grant  you  are  going  to  rai.se  con- 
stitutional issues  that  cannot  be  re.sohed 
If  these  issues  have  been  resolved,  and 
apparently  they  have,  they  will  remain 
resolved  because  we  are  using  the  same 
devices  to  get  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State  and  local  school 
districts. 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  yield '' 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  It  is  not  a  phony  issue, 
as  the  gentleman  said.  I  iiave  heard  con- 
.stant  reference  to  the  promulgation  of  a 
State  plan  under  title  II  of  the  bill  as 
a  precedent  for  the  State  plan  sugtie.vted 
today  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  diff- 
erence between  the  two.  Under  title  II 
we  provide  for  a  State  plan  operation 
because  it  refers  specifically  to  the  loan 
of  textbooks — the  loan  of  textbooks  and 
published  materials  only.  However,  when 
you  talk  about  a  State  plan  for  myriad 
programs  that  may  be  applied  for  by 
nonpublic  schools — not  just  textbooks 
but  varied  and  diversified  pros  rams, 
any  one  of  which  may  lead  to  a  use  of 
these  funds — it  is  very  different  from  a 
limited  program  such  as  we  now  have 
under  title  II 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  again  I 
would  like  to  rene\\'  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  all  debate  on  the  Quie 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
clo.se  within  1  hour  and  40  minutes  from 
now.  the  time  being  equally  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  you 
mean  that  you  and  the  gentleman  over 
here  are  going  to  control  all  the  time, 
which  means  you  will  give  it  all  to  the 
committee  and  us  folks  on  the  outside  will 
not  have  an  opportunity? 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  would  certainly  not 
deny  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  How  about 
some  other  people?  There  may  be  some 
other  people  who  would  like  to  have  a 
chance  to  talk  about  this  I  think  I  have 
had  1  minute  so  far. 

Mr  PERKINS.  We  have  had  the  names 
of  several  people  who  requested  time,  but 
let  us  see  Let  us  get  a  judgment  of  how- 
many  Members  want  to  talk  on  this.  That 
way  we  can  pretty  well  resolve  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
modify  my  unanimous-consent  request 
by  setting  the  time  at  4:30  with  the  last 
8  minutes  to  be  reserved  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  'rom 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  will  go  along,  then. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  think  it  is  w'ell  for  us 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  history-  of  this 
legislation  If  we  do.  we  will  realize  that 
tlie  enactment  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was 
truly  a  product  of  both  the  political 
genius  of  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress  and  a  genu- 
ine, practical,  but  at  the  same  time  ideal- 
istic. compa.ssion  of  all  elements  in  our 
society  for  the  culturally  and  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  without  regard 
to  creed,  color,  or  race. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  motives 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QriEl  are  sincere.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  .sorrow,  more  than  anger — 
and  I  never  enter  into  the  atmosphere  of 
anger — in  sorrow  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  gentleman  has  projected  the  basic 
proposition  of  his  amendment  into  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  now  pending 
before  the  House. 

For.  Mr.  Chairman,  inadvertently  the 
gentleman  has  reopened — and,  inciden- 
tally, I  shall  give  him  credit  for  that 
proposition — a  significant  situation  or 
situations  about  which  all  of  us  are  aware 
and  which  have  existed  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  entire  history  of  our  country, 
situations  which  were  quite  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  in  a  most  sensitive  way,  a 
little  over  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  20  years  at 
least.  Federal  aid  to  education  was  frus- 
trated by  the  questions  of  race  and  color 
and  creed,  as  well  as  by  certain  narrow 
vested  interests.  But  in  1965  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  working  in  unison, 
after  long  and  tenuous  labor,  produced  a 
delicately — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"delicately" — balanced  compromise  em- 
bodied in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  act  was  hailed. 


without  regard  to  region  or  partisanship, 
and  by  public  and  private  school  educa- 
tors alike,  as  a  monumental  milestone 
for  both  education  and  social  progress. 

And  I  might  say  that  the  act  of  2  years 
ago  passed  this  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  263  to  153. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Quie] 
will,  if  adopted,  and  in  any  event  disturb 
seriously,  if  not  rend,  the  delicate  fabric 
of  compromise  embodied  in  the  1965  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  witnesses  for  both  pri- 
vate and  public  school  systems  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  universally  applauded 
the  results  flowing  from  that  law.  and 
without  equivocation  or  reservation  rec- 
ommended its  extension,  with  an  in- 
creased appropriation  provided  therefor. 

As  I  view  the  issue,  this  is  not  and 
should  not  be  a  political  issue  with 
which  we  are  confronted  today.  But,  still. 
it  is  an  issue  which  exists  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  However,  over  and  above 
that  and  in  the  broadest  sense,  it  is  truly 
a  moral  one,  because  ours  is  a  pluralistic 
society.  Social  legislation  can  only  be  en- 
acted and  properly  administered  if  all 
elements  of  that  society  are  treated 
fairly,  adequately,  and  if  all,  without  re- 
gard to  section,  creed,  or  race,  receive 
justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  does  not  measure 
up  to  this  standard.  I  say  this  in  no  way 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  I  wish  that  to  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  never 
been  considered  by  a  committee.  It  is  a 
far-reaching  amendment.  It  undertakes 
to  disturb  the  very  basic  approach  em- 
bodied in  the  1965  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Education  Act  in  under- 
taking to  adjust  a  very  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive situation. 

And  the  2  years'  experience  has  shown 
that  the  1965  act  has  worked  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way. 

Certainly,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  far- 
reaching  amendment  or  bill  of  this  kind 
should  be  introduced  and  heard  by  the 
committee  and  that  those  interested 
throughout  the  country  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman     from     Massachusetts     has 
expired, 
gard  to  section,  creed,  or  race,  receive 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  would  represent  the  orderly  way  for 
such  a  far-reaching  amendment  of  this 
kind  to  proceed  and  be  considered  by 
this  body.  This  is  a  question  that  is  ver>- 
deep  in  its  influence  and  in  its  signif- 
icance and  meaning. 

I  know  every  one  of  my  colleagues  ap- 
preciates this  fact.  Why  do  we  want  to 
disturb  this  relationship  that  has  been 


created  after  many  decades  of  painful 
legislative  effort  and  consideration  with 
only  2  years'  experience?  I  am  not  talk- 
ing merely  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side;  I  am  talking  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Republican  side  because,  as  I  said. 
this  is  not  a  partisan  question,  and  it 
should  not  be.  But  the  adoption  of  the 
Quie  amendment  would  have  a  disturb- 
ing effect,  how  much  we  do  not  know. 
Committee  hearings  would  ascertain 
that.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  consider  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  far-reaching 
amendment,  completely  changing  the 
very  basis  upon  which  the  1965  act  is 
principally  predicated,  with  the  2  years' 
experience  to  date  being  healthy,  sound, 
and  satisfactory. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  high  debate 
which  has  been  going  on.  and  I  know  it 
will  continue  to  go  on  at  that  same  high 
level  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  in  the 
last  2  days.  As  the  New  York  Times  said 
yesterday : 

There  is  an  immediate  and  legitimate  con- 
cern that  this  effort  would  reawaken  the  re- 
ligious antagonisms  the  1965  law  has  barely 
laid  to  rest.  This  is  no  time,  and  education 
is  not  the  program,  in  which  to  try  the  block- 
grant  experiment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pause  and  re- 
flect. Let  my  friend  introduce  the  bill  and 
let  the  committee  hold  hearings  on  it. 
That  is  a  very  fundamental  part  of  our 
congressional  procedure.  The  very  heart 
of  Congress  rests  in  our  committees. 
That  is  where  the  evidence  is  obtained 
and  where  considerations  are  given.  For 
all  practical  purposes  ours  is  a  commit- 
tee government  on  the  congressional 
level.  Conditions  and  exigencies  force  us 
in  that  direction  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  Such  matters  should  be  referred  to 
the  committees  where  they  can  be  given 
profound  consideration. 

Here  we  have  a  bill  on  the  extension 
of  a  law.  and  after  2  years,  after  decades 
of  painstaking  efforts  and  reasonable  and 
honorable  compromises  being  arrived  at, 
where  it  is  working  satisfactorily — now, 
2  years  later,  today,  the  whole  character 
of  the  law  in  existence  would  be  seriously 
changed  by  the  Quie  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge,  on  the 
broader  question  alone  of  not  disturbing 
the  situation  that  is  working  so  satis- 
factorily, the  defeat  of  the  Quie  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  follow 
our  distinguished  Speaker.  Perhaps  it  is 
presumptuous  of  me  as  a  new  Member  in 
the  90th  Congress  to  follow  our  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  Member  from 
Massachusetts  yet.  in  another  sense,  per- 
haps it  is  proper  to  do  so.  Because  his- 
torically the  issue  has  been  raised  that 
there  has  been  created  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress a  delicate  compromise  resolving 
the  church-state  issue,  and  resolving  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  issue. 

May  I  suggest,  as  a  new  Member,  that 
we  move  ahead  from  that  position,  not 
regress. 

I  invite  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  move  ahead,  to  look  ahead 
to  other  issues  that  we  face  today,  rather 
than    regressing    to    the    old    issues    of 
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whether  we  need  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  whether  this  will  create  state- 
church  problems. 

So  with  this  in  mind,  let  us  examine 
what  has  been  said  in  this  House.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  in  raising  these 
church-state  issues,  we  will  open  old 
wound.N  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  suggested  in  regard  to 
the  Green  amendments  yesterday  that 
they  might  be  misleading,  if  not  mis- 
chievous. 

May  I  suggest  that  indeed  the  admin- 
istration's development  in  raising  the 
church-state  issue  was  truly  misleading 
and  mischievous. 

The  distinguished  Member  from  Oicla- 
homa  furthermore  raised  the  question  of 
taking  from  the  poor  and  giving  to  the 
rich.  But  let  us  examine  just  what  hap- 
pens under  the  present  bill  that  he  would 
support,  in  regard  to  Oklahoma  and  New- 
York 

Oklahoma  has  140,000  children  from 
families  with  under  $3,000  of  income  per 
year.  But  only  99,000  are  counted.  The 
Oklahoma  allotment  next  year  under  the 
bill  is  S2 1.2  million 

Now  turnmg  to  New  York,  we  have 
375.000  school  age  children  and  its  al- 
lotment Is  $175  million. 

So  i!i  short,  again,  there  is  an  imbal- 
ance New  York  has  only  three  times  the 
number  of  poor  children  but  it  gets  over 
eight  times  the  amount  of  money  received 
by  Oklahoma 

Truly  this  is  not  taking  from  the  poor 
and  giving  to  the  rich.  Surely,  rather, 
this  is  inequity  of  the  worst  kind. 

Again,  the  Quie  amendment  will  allevi- 
ate this  problem 

Yet  there  is  a  larger  Issue  here  that  w^e 
face  and  It  is  the  issue  that  the  voters  re- 
flected on  last  November  The  voters  re- 
flected on  this  point  Do  we  continue  the 
trend  toward  centralism  or  can  we  cre- 
ate a  structure  that  encourages  local  and 
State  participation'' 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachu-setts  said  that  we  must  consid- 
er all  elements  May  I  suggest  that  we 
need  to  utilize  all  elements  We  need  to 
utilize  the  diversity  that  is  found  in  our 
States  We  need  to  utilize  the  diversity 
found  in  our  local  units  of  government 
and  in  our  school  boards. 

What  the  Qiie  amendments  wUl  do. 
and  this  is  the  fundamental  question, 
will  be  to  begin  to  develop  a  new  struc- 
ture: a  structure  that  will  utilize  Federal. 
State  and  local  units  as  we  move  into 
the  decade  of  the  seventies 

Surely  the  voice  of  the  people  that  was 
heard  last  November  will  echo  on  th^ 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day as  we  do  not  look  back  to  the  old 
Issues  of  church  and  State  and  Federal 
aid  to  education,  but  as  we.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  look  ahead  to  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  to  develop  a  new 
structuie  for  our  educational  programs. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  indeed  at  the 
crossroads  today  Will  we  look  back  with 
fear  or  look  ahead  with  confidence'' 

Mr  Chairman,  to  paraphrase  one 
whom  I  am  sure  you  revere  from  the 
past: 

We  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  fear  itself 

And  m  the  words  of  one  whom  I  re- 


spect for  the  future.  "There  must  be  a 
better  way" 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Qule  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  years  of  fruitless 
effort,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1965  finally  found  a  formula  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education 

The  formula  was  that  Congress  focused 
on  the  disadvantaged  child  rather  than 
on  the  institution  the  child  was  at- 
tending. 

This  formula  was  a  carefully  con- 
structed legislative  balance  of  conflicting 
forces  which  permitted  the  passage  of  the 
first  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  In  our  Nations 
history. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
continues  that  formula. 

The  Qnie  amendment  throws  that 
delicate  formula  out  of  balance. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  act  of  1965  was 
passed  because  we  could  guarantee  that 
the  neediest  groups  of  children  would 
receive  assistance 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  such 
guarantee  with  Quie. 

Mr  Chairman,  under  the  amendment 
we  cannot  guarantee  that  needy  paro- 
chial children  will  receive  assistance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  State  con- 
stitutions in  20  States,  we  can  almost 
certainly  guarantee  that  these  children 
will  not  receive  assistance 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  two  of  the 
neediest  groups  of  children — Indians  and 
migratory  workers  will  receive  any  aid 
at  all. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  southern 
and  rural  poor  would  receive  better 
treatment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  au- 
thorization for  the  16  southern  and  bor- 
der States  would  be  reduced  by  $373 
million 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  and  helpful 
programs  for  the  education  of  urban 
poor  children  is  the  National  Teacher 
Corps.  In  my  city  of  Pittsburgh,  we  have 
32  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  teach- 
In;;  in  eight  schools  and  four  disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods  This  program  not 
only  brines  a  spec'al  kind  of  teacher  to 
children  who  particularly  need  it.  but 
does  credit  to  the  teaching  profession  by 
encouraging  a  commitment  to  public 
service  amonT  the  youth  of  the  country 
The:e  is  no  guarantee  with  Qule  that  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Quie  amendment 
has  been  changed  publicly  at  least  four 
times  and  no  variation  of  it  has  had  ade- 
quate consideration  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee 

Mr  Chairman,  for  that  additional  rea- 
son we  cannot  guarantee  who  would  re- 
ceive what  under  the  Quie  amendment. 

Because  there  is  no  guarantee  with 
Quie,  I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
voted  down. 

AMfNOMEN'T    orfTRCO    8V    MR     WYMAN 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wyman  to  tht 
a.'nenclment  offered  by  Nlr  Quie 


"LEGISLATIVE    INTENT 

"Amend  section  708  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"  'The  phrase  "equitable  basis",  as  used 
in  this  title  with  resi>ect  to  the  participation 
of  pupils  and  teachers  in  nonprofit  private 
schools  in  the  beneflt.s  of  this  title,  shall  re- 
quire that  In  any  school  district  which  re- 
ceives funds  under  this  title,  the  proportion 
of  funds  devoted  to  benefits  for  such  pupils 
and  teachers  shall  not  be  less  than  the  pro- 
p)ortion  devoted  to  such  use  under  tit.es  I, 
II.  and  III  of  this  Act  in  fiscal  1968  unless  the 
proportion  of  private  school  pupils  in  such 
district  shall  thereafter  decrease." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hamp.shire  is  recognised  for  5  mln 
utes  in  supiJort  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  a  lot  of  words,  but  really 
all  It  does  is  to  give  some  effective  pro- 
tection for  the  concern  that  has  been 
expressed  to  me  by  my  constituents  about 
the  share  of  the  private  .schools  under 
the  new  system  proposed  by  the  Quie 
amendment  In  the  language  of  the  Quie 
amendment.  In  many  places  appear  the 
words  "equitable  basis  "  If  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  submits  a  plan  for  ap- 
proval to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  accordance  with  the  formulas 
that  are  set  up  In  the  Quie  amendment, 
he  Is  required  to  act  and  decide  and 
determine  that  the  division  Is  on  an 
"equitable  basis." 

Suppose  there  were  a  hostile  Stale 
board  of  education— hostile  to  the  pri- 
vate school  share.  The  amendment  that 
I  propose  would  do  nothing,  more  nor 
less,  than  guarantee  that  "equitable 
basis"  shall  mean  that  the  private  school 
sector  will  not  get  less  than  they  were 
receiving  in  the  administration  of  the 
act  in  it-s  present  form  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  That  Is  all  my 
amendment  would  do  I  think  It  is  a  con- 
structive and  useful  clarifying  definition 

It  may  possibly  be  unnecessary  as  al- 
ready the  meaning  of  the  propo.sed 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota as  to  whether  he  would  find  this 
amendment  acceptable. 

Mr  QUIE  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
if  I  understand  the  amendment  correctly. 
If  a  local  public  school  received  the  same 
amount  of  money  In  1969  as  It  received 
in  1968.  then  the  local  private  school  in 
the  same  district  would  not  receive  less 
than  It  did  in  the  previous  year;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  WYMAN.  That  is  correct  Of 
course.  If  the  proportion  of  private  school 
pupils  to  public  school  pupils  should 
change  in  that  district,  and  If  the  pro- 
portion of  tiie  private  school  students 
should  lessen,  then  this  amendment  It- 
.self  specifically  provides  that  the  pro- 
portion called  for  by  It  may  be  reduced 
accordingly 

Mr  QUIE  Let  me  also  ask  this  ques- 
tion: In  the  present  act  and  In  my 
amendment,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
aid  goes  to  the  public  school  for  private 
school  children  and  teachers  on  an  equi- 
table basis  At  least  this  is  expected  in 
the  present  act.  Your  amendment  would 
not  in  any  way  change  that'.' 

Mr    WYMAN    It  would  not. 

Mr  QUIE  Also.  If  the  economic  .situ- 
ation sliould  change  in  a  community 
and  there  were  fewer  economically  and 
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educationally  deprived  children  there,  so 
that  the  public  school  received  less  money 
than  it  did  in  a  previous  year,  then  the 
private  school  would  have  the  guarantee 
of  the  same  ratio  but  not  the  same 
amount    of    money.    Is   that    correct? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  aware  that  his  amendment 
goes  beyond  the  present  provlsioixs  of  law 
with  respect  to  guaranteeing  the  use  of 
funds  in  the  educational  bill  for  private 
school  pupils.  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  1  am.  It  does. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  By  this  amendment, 
the  gentleman  will  carry  the  Quie  amend- 
ment one  step  further,  guaranteeing — 
and  It  Is  not  guaranteed  under  the  pres- 
ent law— that  when  funds  are  made 
available  to  i)ublic  school  officials,  they 
must  frive  a  fair  share  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  private  school  pupils  in 
that  school  district  for  services  bene- 
fiting those  private  school  pupils.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Absolutely,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  serves  a  useful  purpose  to  do  this, 
and  It  helps  calm  the  fears  that  I  be- 
lieve have  been  unduly  and  unreason- 
ably and  unfairly  aroused  by  certain 
propau:inda  with  respect  to  the  Quie 
amendment  assertions  which  I  believe 
are  unjust.  By  clarifying  the  Quie  amend- 
ment, this  amendment  guarantees  ac- 
complishment of  just  what  the  gentle- 
man intends  by  his  basic  amendment.  It 
strengthens  and  confirms  his  intent. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '.^ 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman  as  a  law- 
yer, and  I  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
man Is  trylns  to  do. 

This  equitable  treatment  notion  of  his 
Is  not  possible  either  under  that  bill  or 
under  this  bill.  First  of  all,  who  Is  to 
decide  wliat  Is  equitable?  Will  a  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be 
binding  as  to  what  is  equitable?  Or  will 
the  judgment  of  the  Hebrew  school  ad- 
ministrator or  the  judgment  of  the 
Lutheran  school  administrator  or  the 
judpmeiit  of  the  Catholic  school  admin- 
istrator determine  wliat  is  equitable? 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  asking  me  a  question? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Yes.  What  Is  equitable? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  consider  the  question 
to  be  answered  by  the  definition  of  the 
ami-ndment.  I  have  proposed  in  this 
amendment  relating  to  an  "equitable 
basis"  that  share  that  the  private  school 
Is  golna  to  be  assured  of — namely,  not 
less  In  each  .school  district  than  it  now 
receives,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

Mr.  CAREY.  We  come  to  the  point. 
Since  the  private  school  under  this  Qule 
amendment  does  not  really  receive  any 
monetary  funds  whatsoever,  how  are  we 
going  to  make  sure  what  Is  equitable  if 
they  are  fioz-en  at  what  they  have  been 
receivm.'.  and  they  have  been  receiving, 
say,  speech   remediation   or   sight  con- 


servation, and  they  have  to  continue  to 
receive  just  that.  When  those  children 
have  gone  through  that  phase  of  sight 
conservation  or  speech  remediation,  and 
they  need  other  schools,  they  are  frozen 
into  the  last  year's  equitable  program? 
Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Goodell.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wyman  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
reply  by  saying  this  amendment  freezes 
nothing  in.  All  this  amendment  does  is 
guarantee  it  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
present  allocation.  If.  in  the  consummate 
exercise  of  the  expertise  that  is  so  often 
boasted  of  in  the  education  departments, 
they  cannot  determine  what  is  an  equi- 
table basis"  when  there  are  changes  ne- 
cessitated by  new  programs  that  come 
along,  then  the  system  itself  cannot  work. 
I  think  the  gentleman's  question  is  not 
apt. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  in  his 
amendment  he  contemplates  that  the 
State  plan  is  going  to  propose  this  equi- 
table treatment  or  to  guarantee  to  the 
private  or  parochial  schools  a  certain 
amount  of  money?  How  will  that  get  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education?  Will  it 
come  through  the  State  plan?  Who  is 
going  to  propose  that  in  certain  com- 
munities and  little  colleges?  How  are  we 
going  to  work  that  out  in  the  State  p^an? 
That  is  my  question.  Who  is  going  to 
make  the  decision,  the  Commissioner. 
or  the  State  department  of  education 
under  the  so-called  bloc  grant  approach? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
my  amendment  the  Commissioner  would 
be  unable  by  law  to  approve  a  State- 
proposed  plan  from  whatever  source  that 
did  not  give  to  the  private  sector  as  !a;ge 
a  share  as  they  now  receive. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  totally  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  theme,  and  possib'y  the 
dream,  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Who  could  rise  against  equitable  treat- 
ment for  anyone?  But  let  me  point  out 
that  the  genius  of  this  bill,  the  cenius 
of  the  compact  which  has  been  achieved 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  rests  on  the  growing  consul- 
tation and  continuous  confereTice  be- 
tween the  local,  public  and  private  school 
administrators,  and  this  Is  a  growing 
equity  not  a  static  one. 

They  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
what  is  good  for  the  children.  They  de- 
cide in  terms  of  what  is  best  for  the 
child,  what  can  be  done  with  the  funds 
available,  and  the  funds  are  placed  in 
trust  with  the  public  school  authority 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children. 

Under  the  Quie  amendment  there 
would  no  longer  be  a  provision  for  con- 
sultation and  conference  and  continuing 
cooperation  at  the  local  level.  There 
would  be  only  one  level  for  origin  of 
plans,  and  only  one  le\  el  for  distribution 


of  the  funds  according  10  a  plan.  That 
would  be  the  State  level. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  wh  > 
is  going  to  decide  what  is  equitab'e  in 
tills  new  block  grant  to  the  State...  Let  us 
say  that  the  State  plans  for  tne  State 
what  It  deems  to  be  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  program.  Ihe  program,  of 
course,  would  be  that  devised  by  the  S'ate 
for  supposedly  all  of  the  children  ci  the 
school  districts,  pub'ic  and  private. 

We  immediately  coni3  to  the  point  that 
there  have  been  in  effect  ongoing  pro- 
grams approved  at  the  local  level.  The 
private  school  authorities  agree  that 
these  are  good  programs.  The  State  au- 
thority decides  it  has  a  better  program. 
Then  the  State  says  that  its  program  is 
more  equitable.  It  overrides,  it  cancels 
out.  it  deletes  the  local  program,  origi- 
nally worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
schoolchildren. 

This  is  equitable  treatment? 

This  is  disruption.  This  is  a  canceling 
out  of  arrangements  and  accommoda- 
tions already  made. 

In  order  to  determine  what  is  equi- 
table, let  us  say  that  the  State  commis- 
sioner apiircved  a  plan  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  equitable.  Let  us  say  that 
the  nonpublic  school  authorities  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  plan — even,  possibly, 
the  Hebrews  are  satisfied,  the  Lutherans 
are  lukewarm,  and  the  Catholics  are  op- 
posed. 

Would  ve  then  have  to  go  to  Rome, 
to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  or  tr 
some  place  else  to  decide  on  an  ecumeni- 
cal and  equitable  agreement? 

If  this  does  not  point  up  the  fact  that 
we  misht  finally  wind  up  by  having 
some  sort  of  electio:i  of  religious  officials 
to  decide  by  a  majority  vote  v.-hat  is 
equitable,  nothing  points  it  up  so  much 
as  the  amendment. 

This  might  require  a  decree  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  find  out  what  is  equitable. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Tht  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  in  his  dialogue 
as  to  asking  what  could  become  an  in- 
equity under  a  State  plan  and  the  op- 
eration of  it.  could  I  ask,  why  is  it  tmder 
title  II  of  the  present  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  a  State  plan? 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Why  does 
that  not  provide  the  same  problem? 

Mr.  CAREY.  As  the  author  of  title  II, 
I  can  tell  the  gentleman  quite  simply 
it  applies  to  texts  and  materials  only. 

Tiie  reason  for  devising  a  State  plan 
is  so  that  the  State  can  judge  the  pri- 
orities of  need  among  the  library  re- 
sources and  the  reference  materials.  All 
of  the  materials  are  public  school  mate- 
rials. There  is  no  question  of  distributive 
treatment.  The  references  are  only  pub- 
lic school  materials. 

The  reason  for  that  plan  was  so  that 
the  State  could  make  a  judgment  on 
the  priorities  as  to  where  they  would 
apply  the  need. 

Mr.     STEIGER     cf     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
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Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  CAREY   I  yield  further 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Part  '  B  • 
of  section  203  provides: 

Provide  assurance  that  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  law  such  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials  will 
b«  provided  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  in  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  In  the  State 
which  comply  with  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws. 

So  title  II  does  not  apply  only  to  public 
schools 

Mr  CAREY  Evidently  the  tjentleman 
was  not  on  the  floor  when  I  pointed  out 
that  title  II  plans  are  totally  different  in 
their  application  from  the  plans  sug- 
gested in  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  such 
as  title  I  Title  II  applies  only  to  text 
materials  and  certain  teachmt;  and  in- 
structional aids  These  can  be  easily  dis- 
tributed because  they  are  all  public 
school  materials,  anvway 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Who  does 
decide  where  they  .should  be  distributed? 

Mr  CAREY  That  is  quite  different. 
The  catalog'  of  materials  is  published  in 
the  catalot;  of  public  school  malerials. 
The  nonpublic  school  officials  choose 
from  the  list  of  texts  and  materials  those 
they  want.  That  is  quite  simple 

When  we  talk  about  assitjnins  teach- 
ers, when  we  talk  about  originating  pro- 
grams, when  we  talk  about  doint;  things 
tn  100  different  ways  for  100  different 
kinds  of  special  remedial  education,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  the  same  kind  of 
universal  agreement  as  there  is  in  the 
distribution  of  public  textbooks. 

The  i-'entleman  has  done  a  very  good 
job  of  pointing  up  why  this  does  work 
in  title  II  and  not  under  the  other  titles. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  retjuest  ' 

Mr  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Quie  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  one  hour  and  a 
half  from  now. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  have 
to  object  to  a  time  certain  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  It  Is  my  understanding  of  the 
agreement  that  it  would  be  an  hour  and 
a  half,  whatever  leneth  of  time  that  hour 
and  a  half  of  debate  takes 

The  CHAIRMAN    Is  there  objection'^ 

Mr  QUIE  I  am  reserving  the  right  to 
object  Is  this  the  same  understanding 
that  we  had'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  Will  the  tzentleman 
from  Kentucky  restate  his  request i" 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  my  re- 
quest is  that  all  debate  on  the  Quie 
amendments  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  withm  one  hour  and  a  half  from 
now.  the  time  being  equally  divided 

Mr.  QLTE  .^gain  the  gentleman  stated 
that  in  such  a  way  I  would  have  to  object 
it.  An  hour  and  a  half  from  now  If  the 
gentleman  will  say  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
debate.  I  can  agree. 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  will  modify  that 
unanimous-consent  request.  Mr    Chair- 


man, and  say  one  hour  and  a  half,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  get 
clear  who  is  ;;oing  to  control  the  time 

Mr  PERKINS  It  will  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Between  which 
people'' 

Mr  PERKINS  Between  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  myself. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  object 
to  that. 

M  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  so-called  Quie 
amendments  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  within  1  hour  and  30  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HARDY  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  HARDY  It  is  proper  to  move 
that  time  be  equally  divided  between  two 
Members? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  the  motion  is 
not  in  order 

Mr.  HARDY.  Then.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  nf  order 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  will 
restate  the  motion  I  now  move  that  all 
debate  on  the  Quie  amendments  and  all 
amendments  thereto  cease  within  1  hour 
and  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  gentleman  will 

ctnfp   jf 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Can  the  Chair- 
man tell  us  how  many  amendments  to 
the  Quie  amendments  are  pending  at  the 
desk'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  is  only  the 
pending  amendment  with  the  Wyman 
amendment  thereto.  There  is  none  other 
at  the  desk 

Mr  DELLENBACK  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  QUIE  If  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  prevails,  does  this 
mean  only  those  standing  at  the  time 
will  be  recognized'' 

The  CHAIRM.\N  If  the  motion  pre- 
vails on  the  time  limitation,  the  Chair 
will  recognize  the  Members  standing  and 
should  there  be  time  left  over,  the  Chair 
would  recognize  other  Members  seeking 
recognition  within  that  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  Does  this  mean  the 
full  time  for  debate  is  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  does  it  mean  all  debate  will  cease 
in  one  hour  and  a  half?  There  is  a  dif- 
ference 

Mr  PERKINS  I  intended  my  motion 
to  mean  that  the  Chair  will  call  the  time 
and  only  the  time  will  count.  Just  like  a 
ball  game  The  Chair  will  be  the  referee 
and  only  the  time  of  speaking  will  count 

Mr  GURNEY  Then,  there  will  be  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  debate  equally 
divided ' 

Mr   PERKINS  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN    The  question  is  on 


the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  note 
the  names  of  Members  standing  indi- 
cating a  desire  to  be  recognized  under 
the  limitation  of  time. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  is  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  last  motion  in 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  t;cntleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
PUCINSKI  1  that  such  motion  is  not  in 
order  in   the  Committee  of   the  Whole. 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary irquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Chair  be  able  to  tell  us  how  many  Mem- 
bers' names  he  will  call'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  It  is  the  Chair's 
count  that  we  have  66  listed 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  read 
somewhere  that  until  every  Member  who 
was  seeking  recognition  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  those  Members  who  had 
spoken  previously  upon  an  amendment 
or  upon  a  question  pending  before  the 
House,  that  they  would  not  be  recog- 
nized:  is  that  a  fact? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mi-ssouri  I  Mr. 
Jones  1  that  under  the  5-minute  rule  the 
gentleman  would  probably  be  correct. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  being  con- 
sidered under  a  motion  closing  debate. 
We  have  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment pending 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a   further   parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mis.souri  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri.  However,  that 
docs  not  have  an.\thin.L;  to  do  with  the 
various  Mimb.Ms  seeking  recognition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  rule  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  re- 
ferred applies  to  a  pendinsi  amendment. 

We  have  pending  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  and  the  Chair  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  very  few  of  the  Membcns  who 
will  be  recognized  under  the  motion  were 
recognized  on  both  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tarv  inquiry 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  when 
inquiry  was  made  a  short  time  ago  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  amend- 
ments pendine  at  the  desk.  I  recall  the 
reply  was  that  there  were  no  amend- 
ments. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
PUCINSKI  i  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  the  Chair  correctly  stated  the 
situation. 

The  Chair  stated  there  was  a  pending 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  There 
are  no  other  amendments  pending  at  the 
desk. 

When  the  motion  was  agreed  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
GoodellI  had  already  been  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
entering  upon  the  final  stages  of  debate 
upon  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  im- 
port-ant decision  and  the  most  important 
amendment  that  faces  us  in  this  body 
today. 

The  author  I  Mr.  Quie  I  has  been  vil- 
ified, calumniated,  defamed,  maligned, 
and  misrepresented  across  this  land.  At 
times  they  have  even  told  the  truth  about 
him.  out  of  context,  in  mosc  cases. 

Tile  amendment  he  has  offered  is  a 
sincere  and  straightforward  amendment. 

The  allegation  has  been  made  that 
there  were  no  hearings  on  the  bill.  Mr. 
QviE  introduced  the  bill.  He  offered  it 
as  an  amendment.  We  held  hearings  on 
the  general  education  act.  full  hearings. 
We  had  many  comments  and  contribu- 
tions which  were  included  in  some  re- 
spects in  the  amendments  adopted  in 
the  committee.  Mr.  Quie  offered  his 
amendment  in  the  committee,  as  other 
amendments  were  offered,  some  of  them 
enacted  in  the  committee. 

Mo.st  of  the  amendments  enacted  in 
our  committee  had  had  hearings  on  them 
as  such.  Likewise,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  we  passed  in  1963,  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act.  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  all  of  them  were 
changed  in  major  respects  by  committee 
or  the  House.  They  did  not  have  hear- 
ings as  such. 

Now.  the  Quie  amendment  is  a  rela- 
tively straightforward  amendment.  It 
adopts  the  procedures  of  the  existing 
act   It  is  not  a  complicated  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time. 

As  I  say.  it  is  not  a  complicated  amend- 
ment. It  combines  four  existing  titles  of 
the  present  act.  It  says  that  the  State 
officials  can  spend  the  money  within  some 
guidelines  any  way  they  want  to  within 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  dis- 
tributing different  amounts  of  money  to 
title  I.  title  II.  title  III.  and  title  V  if  they 
so  desire. 

The  gentlewoman  referred  to  the  issue 
of  church-state. 

I  must  express  my  admiration,  regret- 
fully, sadly,  but  my  admiration  for  those 
who  have  raised  this  issue.  They  cer- 
tainly have  created  a  fantasma  with 
reference  to  the  church-state  issue.  It  is 
net  there.  I  man  el  particularly  at  the 
metaphors— the  mixed  metaphors  if  you 
will  ol  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  speaks  on  this  subject. 

He  says  that  if  we  inject  this  vanda- 
lism into  our  politics,  we  will  set  this  war 
afire.  And  that  it  would  be  a  trojan 
horse,  a  pig  in  the  poke,  a  bonanza,  and 
a  hot  nugget  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
school  districts. 


What  more  can  we  say  about  it?  Let 
me  say  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  a 
moment  because  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  listen  to  some  more  of  his 
irridescent  prose  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  cannot  resist  the  op- 
portunity to  attribute  that  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr.  CAREY.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
issue  we  are  speaking  of  was  instigated 
back  in  1965  when  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  stood  in  the  well  of  the  House 
and  said  that  if  we  put  programs  in  this 
vague  language  as  he  called  it  in  the 
school  districts,  there  would  be  a  holy 
war  all  over  the  country.  That  is  where 
I  got  the  expression.  If  the  gentleman 
thought  that  language  was  vague  as  it 
deals  with  school  districts,  how  vague  do 
you  think  it  will  be  when  it  is  dealt  with 
differently  in  all  50  States? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  recall  well  that  de- 
bate. That  is  the  time  I  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Perkins. 
whether  public  school  teachers  could 
teach  in  private  schools  and  he  said, 
"No."  I  then  asked  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  is  questioning  me  now  if 
they  could,  and  he  said,  "Yes." 

I  think  in  debate  there  was  consider- 
able question  as  to  how  this  was  being 
handled  by  legislation. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Now  I  wonder  what  is 
going  to  happen  all  over  the  land  when 
the  school  administrators  of  the  public 
schools  ask  the  very  same  question  in  50 
different  States  and  get  50  different 
answers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Good- 
ell]  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  allotted  to  me  may  bs  allotted 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GoodellL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Goodell]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  confusion  now  has  made 
its  masterpiece. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  gets  his  inspiration  from 
Calliope,  the  mythical  muse  of  eloquence 
and  epic  poetry  or  from  Terpsichore,  the 
muse  of  dancing.  But  his  debate  on  this 
question  and  the  amendment  that  is 
pending  here  to  guarantee  allocations  for 
private  school  students  through  public 
schools  is  a  masterpiece  of  confusion. 

We  have  a  simple  provision  here.  It 
provides  that  the  States  under  State 
plans  must  make  equitable  provision  for 
private  school  students  as  under  the  ex- 
isting law.  If  they  do  not  make  it  in  their 
State  plans — if  they  do  not  provide  it  in 
their  implementation,  then  the  money 
can  be  withheld  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  developed  here. 
the  church-state  issue  is  being  used  to 
befog  the  basic  and  simple  issue  before 
us  which  Is:  Do  we  want  to  have  the 
States   under   the   guidelines    requiring 


them  to  be  equitable,  to  have  more  con- 
trol, and  the  local  educational  agencies 
to  have  more  control,  over  our  educa- 
tional policies  or  do  we  want  to  continue 
with  the  present  program  in  which  you 
have  multiple  forms  and  much  complain- 
ing and  much  sighing  and  many  people 
saying  that  it  is  hardly  worth  participat- 
ing in  these  programs  because  of  the 
number  of  forms  and  the  delayed,  com- 
plicated and  erratic  funding  that  has 
resulted  under  the  present  act?  We  can 
improve  the  present  act.  simplify  its 
procedures  and  move  to  increase  diversity 
in  our  educational  system  across  the 
land.  The  Quie  amendment  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New   York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
have  asked  him  to  do  so  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  announcing  my  support  for 
the  Quie  amendment,  and  to  encourage 
my  colleagues — especially  those  others 
from  New  York — to  also  vote  for  it. 

From  the  political  standpoint — if  my 
recent  constituent  mail  is  any  sort  of 
guide — this  may  not  be  the  eas.est  course 
for  me  to  follow.  However.  I  was  sent  here 
to  exercise  my  own  best  judgment  on 
matters  such  as  this,  and  to  cast  my 
votes  in  a  manner  consistent  with  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  best  interest,  first,  of 
the  Nation — which  interest  must  always 
be  of  overriding  impoi-tance — and.  then, 
in  the  interests  of  my  State  and  the  peo- 
ple thereof  that  I  happen  to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  the  time  I  have 
been  here  I  can  recall  few  other  issues 
that  have  become  so  confused,  or  so  wide- 
ly misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  as 
the  basic  issue  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  so-called  Quie  proposal.  I  do  not 
question  the  motives  of  those  who  have 
done  so,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  at 
least  two  false  issues — false  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  really  pertain  to  the 
question  at  hand — have  been  raised  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  debate.  The  first  of 
those  relates  to  the  prob^.em  of  segrega- 
tion in  some  of  our  school  systems,  and 
the  other  to  the  difficult  and  emotion- 
laden  question  of  Federal  aid  going  to 
private  and  church-related  schools. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  again,  as  others 
have  tried  to  do  before  me,  that  the  Quie 
proposal  does  not,  and  has  not,  raised 
these  issues,  both  of  which,  let  it  be 
clearly  understood,  have  been  previously 
resolved  by  Congress,  albeit  not  yet  to 
everyone's  satisfaction.  Instead,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  EschI. 
said  on  Monday,  the  Quie  amendment  as 
now  before  us  merely  confirms  and  sup- 
ports the  previous  sense  of  Congress  on 
both  of  these  matters 

I  would  like  to  make  brief  comments, 
however,  on  those  two  issues  before  going 
on  to  the  question,  which  is  really  the  sole 
question,  now  before  us. 

Let  me  first  say  that  I  have  serious 
reservations  concerning  our  tentative  de- 
cision to  adopt  the  so-called  Green 
amendment  which  was  before  us  yester- 
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day.  and  which  does  or  does  not^-de- 
pcndins  on  whose  arguments  you  ac- 
cept—relate to  the  guidelines  for  school 
desegregation  in  accordance  with  what  Is 
now  the  accepted  law  of  the  land  and  the 
provisio:.--;  and  intent  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  At  this  point,  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  anyone  here  fully 
understands  the  import  and  eflect  of  this 
amendment  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  devised  in  an  attempt  to  somehow 
make  the  committee  bill— H  R.  7819— 
more  palatable  to  those  of  our  colleagues 
from  the  17  southern  or  border  States, 
though  I  am  certain  Its  gracious  sponsor 
had  no  such  personal  intent. 

I  voted  against  that  amendment,  yes- 
terday m  Committee,  wlien  it  carried 
on  a  voice  vote,  p/imanly  because  of  my 
own  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  really 
meant,  but  also  because  I  do  not  believe 
that,  at  this  point  In  time  when  race  re- 
lations seem  to  be  worsening,  we  should 
do  anything  that  might  possibly,  as  Sec- 
retary Gardner  oi  HEW  seems  to  be  say- 
ing, invite  evasion  or  delay  In  continu- 
ing such  progress  as  is  being  made  to  end 
school  set;regation. 

Perhaps,  later  on  today,  this  matter 
will  come  back  before  us.  and  I.  for  one. 
hope  so.  for  I  believe  we  may  have  acted 
hastily  and  without  appropriate  consid- 
eration o:  what  we  were  doing 

However,  I  have  no  similar  feelings  of 
uncertainty  about  that  other  issue  which 
some  have  sought  to  insert  into  this  de- 
bate, and  that  Is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not.  .-should  the  Quie  approach  be 
adopted,  aid  under  this  program  would 
continue  to  go  to  benefit  eligible  students 
in  private  or  parochial  schools.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  time  and  time  again  to 
those  who  would  listen  the  Quie  formula 
adopts  exactly  the  same  procedure  as  the 
basic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  a  formula  which  in  this  respect 
requires  State  and  local  public  school 
officials  to  provide  equitably  for  such 
private  school  pupils. 

Now.  that  formula  and  the  principle 
therein  accepted  may  be  good  or  bad.  de- 
pending upon  ones  personal  views  and. 
speaking  quite  honestly.  I  have  some  res- 
ervations about  It,  but  no  one  and.  I 
repeat,  no  one  at  this  time  Is  seeking  to 
recross  that  bridge  over  the  perennial 
church-state  Issue  here  involved  that  we 
managed  to  get  across  back  in  1965  upon 
passage  of  the  original  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Perhaps,  at 
some  future  tmie.  this  entire  subject  will 
be  reconsidered  by  Congress,  and  such 
alternatUes  as  may  exist  for  the  tenuous 
comproml.se  then  worked  out  reex- 
amined, but  we  are  not  called  upon  to  do 
so.  today. 

Now  it  is  true,  and  I  w.ould  be  the  first 
to  admit  It.  that  should  the  Quie  proposal 
be  acceptfd  the  dialogue  that  has  devel- 
oped under  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  between  local  public  school 
and  private  school  officials  will  now  have 
to  be  referred  at  the  State  level  rather 
than  at  the  Federal  level,  so  to  speak,  but 
I  really  do  not  see  why  that  should  pre- 
sent any  real  difficulties — unless  one 
wants  to  be  totally  rigid  about  any 
change — nor  why  It  would  in  any  way 
Impede  future  cooperation  between  all 
parties  concerned  In  accordance  with  the 


basic  intents  and  purposes  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
law. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  trying  to  cut  through  all  the 
smokescreetis  that  have  been  put  forth 
and  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  the 
real  issue  before  us.  that  the  only  ques- 
tion we  have  to  decide  with  respect  to  the 
Quie  amendment  is  whether  or  not.  ac- 
cepting the  premise  that  Federal  aid  to 
education  at  these  levels  is  now  to  be  an 
ongoing  thing,  the  overall  needs  of  this 
Nation's  system  of  education  will  be  bet- 
ter met  by  continuing  to  centralize  pol- 
icymaking in  the  hands  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrators, or  by  attempting  to  mold 
a  more  creative  cooperative  approach 
utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
both  public  and  private. 

Put  in  that  context.  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  making  up  my  mind  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  such  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  moneys  as  have 
come  into  my  State  and  into  my  district 
have  been  needed  and  have  been  put  to 
-;ood  purposes,  but  at  the  same  time  my 
files  are  full  of  letters  from  local  school 
administrators  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
the  proliferation  of  narrow,  categorical 
grant  programs  under  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  has  caused  a 
heavy,  almost  intolerable,  administrative 
burden  upon  them  Those  letters  also 
testify  to  the  further  fact  that  the  offer- 
ing of  such  a  variety  of  categorical  aids — 
but  only  those — has  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  local  school  admlninstra- 
tors  and  the  local  boards  of  education  to 
carry  out  their  programs  of  education  in 
accordance  with  priorities  determined  by 
them — and.  let  me  repeat  that — in  ac- 
cordance with  priorities  determined  by 
them.  Where  should  such  priorities  be 
determined  here  in  Wa.shlngton,  where. 
as  one  witness  before  the  committee  said 
during  its  hearings,  the  local  people  get 
"trapped  in  the  redtape  syndrome.  '  or  at 
the  local  level  where  local  people  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  State  plan  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  intent  of  Congress, 
are  the  best  judges,  as  they  have  always 
been,  of  their  own  needs. 

Mr  Chaiiman.  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  ought  to  be 
obvious;  and.  because  it  Is  obvious,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Quie  amendment. 

In  doing  so.  however,  I  cannot  avoid 
again  stating  my  reservations  about  the 
underlying  program,  and  my  belief  that 
what  would  better  suit  the  long-range 
educational  needs  of  our  Nation  at  this 
level  of  schooling  is  some  sort  of  tax- 
sharing  plan,  with  federally  collected 
revenues  being  returned  to  all  States 
earmarked  for  education  somewhat 
along  the  lines  as  contained  in  my  own 
bill.  H.R.  1180 

I  recognize  the  fact  that,  under  our 
rules,  such  a  proposal  could  not  be  ofTered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  before  us. 
However.  I  am  still  convinced  that,  at 
some  future  time,  some  such  provisions 
will  have  to  be  made  In  order  to  ease 
that  ever-Increasing  burden  on  local  real 
estate,  which  still  carries  the  major  load 
of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  as  well  as  to  supplement  our 
ever    dwindling    sources    of    additional 


State  revenues  applied  in  support  of  our 
schools. 

To  my  mind,  this  concept  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  at  these  levels  still 
makes  the  most  sense;  is  the  most  fair 
approach,  as  well  as  the  most  practical 
approach  available  to  us.  and.  though  the 
idea  behind  block  grants  as  contained  in 
the  Quie  amendment  is  a  tentative  step 
in  that  general  direction,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  in  behalf  of  that  alterna- 
tive 

One  final  word;  It  may  be.  should  the 
Quie  amendment  be  adopted,  that  my 
State  would  find — although  quite  frankly 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  forecast 
this  for  sure— that  the  floor  Mr.  Quie  has 
put  in  his  modified  proposal  to  ensure 
that  no  State  would  receive  less  aid 
under  it  than  it  Is  now  receiving  under 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  could  become  a  ceiling  on  what  New 
York  mi.ght  otherwise  eventually  get. 
This.  I  suppose,  Is  a  possibility,  but  If  I 
must  first  consider  and  advrnce  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
in  the  best  possible  school  system,  that 
IS  a  risk  that  I  must  take,  and  it  would 
be  a  sad  day.  indeed,  around  litre,  if  all 
of  us  began  to  cast  our  votes  not  on  what 
we  considered  to  be  the  merits  of  a  pro- 
posal before  us,  but  solely  on  the  basis 
of  what  mitiht  be  in  it  for  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    New    York 

[Mr.  SCHEUERl. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recent  amendment  to  the  Quie  amend- 
ment. I  think,  typifies  the  utter  morass 
that  we  would  be  getting  into  if  we  adopt 
the  Quie  proposal. 

The  amendment  to  the  Quie  amend- 
ment would  freeze  the  benefits  enjoyed 
by  children  in  nonpublic  schools  to  the 
current  rate  of  expenditures,  even 
though  it  is  quite  possible  and  indeed 
hopeful,  that  in  the  future  we  will  grant 
appropriations  in  this  bill  equal  to  the 
authorization  of  S3  billion,  twice  the 
current  rate  of  appropriations. 

We  would  be  limiting  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  in  our  Nation 
who  are  attending  private  schools  to 
one-half  of  what  they  otherwise  would 
be  entitled. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  just  getting  into 
this  sensitive  business  of  working  out 
entirely  new  and  unprecedented  rela- 
tionships in  financing  and  administer- 
ing programs  designed  to  servo  both 
children  In  public  schools  and  children 
in  private  schools.  And  the  organizing  of 
the  programs  Is  being  done  where  the 
solution  of  this  educational  problem  be- 
longs— at  the  local  level. 

Those  of  us  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  believe  in  local  initia- 
tives, local  decisionmaking,  local  .solu- 
tions to  local  problems  should  support 
this  intricate  mechanism  which  was 
worked  out  In  1965  after  years  of  effort, 
and  not  try  to  adjust  the  delicate  mecha- 
nism of  a  fine  Swiss  watch,  with  a  wan- 
ton sledgehammer  blow. 

At  the  time  we  passed  this  law  in  1965. 
we  set  up  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
title  I.  which  was  snccifically  mandated 
by  Congress  to  scrutinize  the  operations 
of  title  I  Insofar  as  It  affected  church- 
state  relations.  It  Is  now  doing  just  that 
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job.  They  are  currently  studying  the 
actual  operations  of  title  I  of  ESEA — 
from  the  viewpoint  of  church-state  rela- 
tions, and  the  fair  treatment  of  each  and 
every  educationally  disadvantaged  child, 
whether  in  public  or  private  school.  Dur- 
ing our  committee  hearings,  represent- 
atives of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
indicated  that  they  would  have  a  detailed 
reix)rt  ready  for  us  in  the  months  to 
come,  in  plenty  of  time  for  us  to  take 
remedial  action  next  year,  if  their  careful 
and  factual  studies  indicate  that  this 
would  be  helpful  and  appropriate.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  let  the  school  districts 
of  Amerii'a  v.ork  ahead — as  they  virtually 
unanimously  •'■'ish  to — in  gaining  more 
momentum,  more  experience,  more  in- 
sight, and  more  public  support — in  meet- 
ing— creatively  and  imaginatively — the 
problems  of  Americas  educationally  dis- 
advantaged kids. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah"  recog- 
nizes the  .gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  Reifel]. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  the  author 
of  the  amendment.  In  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
the  chairman,  the  chairman  left  the  im- 
pression, at  least  in  my  mind,  that  the 
Indian  American  children  in  public 
schools  would  not  be  benefited  by  the 
amendment,  while  such  children  in  the 
Federal  schools  would  come  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fiom  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  amendment  would  in- 
clude the  Indian  children  exactly  the 
way  the  act  does  with  the  amendment  to 
HR.  7819.  The  mistake  the  other  side 
seems  to  be  making  is  that  the  present 
amendment,  such  as  the  language  on 
page  44  of  the  act,  goes  to  the  section 
of  the  act  of  September  30.  1950  which 
includes  Indian  children.  These  amend- 
ments would  make  good  my  reference  to 
that  specific  section.  It  provides  the  au- 
thorization for  funding  it. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  Indian  chil- 
dren are  really  counted  twice,  and  there 
could  be  a  po.ssibility  of  some  of  them 
beint:  counted  even  once  more.  So  I  think 
that  this  is  sufficient. 

Mr  RRIFEL.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentliman  fruin  Minnesota,  then,  so  far 
as  tile  Indian  American  children  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  in  Federal  schools  are 
concerned,  are  both  covered  equally 
under  your  amendment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  coi  rect. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Ror;=Hl. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  1967  amendments 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  which  would  continue  the 
major  titles  of  the  1965  bill  under  the 
same  administrative  methods  as  cur- 
rently used. 

Gentlemen.  I  support  this  bill  enthu- 
siastically and  with  conviction.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  make  no  substantive 
changes  In  the  formula  by  which  our 
schools,  our  children  have  been  advanced 
educationally. 

I  do  not  recommend  such  a  proposal 
lightly.  Tliere  are  those  who  will  point 


out  that  my  State  might  acquire  more 
funds  if  another  method  of  dispensing 
aid  were  applied.  And  indeed,  I  would 
welcome  additional  financial  assistance 
for  the  schoolchildren  of  Indiana — who 
are  our  personal  as  well  as  our  national 
future,  our  most  important  and  worth- 
while investment. 

But  at  what  cost  would  I  have  to  pur- 
chase that  additional  grant  for  Indiana 
if — and  this  is  an  assumption  only — it 
could  be  so  acquired?  Well,  I  would  have 
to  give  up  the  harmonious,  effective,  and 
successful  programs  that  are  already  in 
operation  in  school  districts  throughout 
the  country.  And  virtually  begin  anew. 

I  would  have  to  see  title  I  diminished 
in  areas  where  it  is  needed  most  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  accomplish- 
ments have  been  made  through  these 
funds  for  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. My  own  State  of  Indiana  is  re- 
ceiving $15,097,099.97  in  fiscal  1967  and 
my  own  district,  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  receives  $1,068,869 
this  year. 

All  22  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
Fifth  District  have  registered  their  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  title  I's  approach 
to  aiding  education  and  particularly  the 
disadvantaged,  by  active  participation. 
Their  activities  have  Included;  Mobile 
health  and  reading  units,  special  sum- 
mer programs,  teacher  aides,  various 
forms  of  cultural  enrichment — to  men- 
tion but  a  few. 

Any  major  change  woorld  endanger 
one  of  the  main  benefits — and  this  re- 
lates particularly  to  title  I  also — of  the 
present  legislation.  This  Is  the  formula 
worked  out  in  the  1965  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  whereby  Fed- 
eral aid  is  applied  to  students  and  not 
schools.  The  religious  difference  then 
makes  no  difference. 

It  was  this  principle  which  resolved 
the  old  church-state  question  and  made 
possible  our  first  major  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  that  level  of  educa- 
tion, which  forms  the  foundation  for 
our  future  scientists,  scholars,  and 
artists.  Their  careers — as  educators  have 
so  often  warned  us — begin  at  this  level 
even  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  many  ways  a 
typical  Congressman  from  a  typical 
State — middle  America,  Midwestern 
United  States.  In  Indiana,  we  have  a 
variety  of  religions  and  our  people  are 
serious  about  their  faith.  As  Congress- 
men It  is  our  job  to  represent  and  serve 
them  all.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  has  allowed  us 
to  do  so,  to  aid  the  children  and  forget 
about  their  religious  differences. 

Moreover,  I  remember  the  debates  of 
the  early  1960's.  Some  of  you  here  may 
well  remember  them  too.  Would  you 
want  to  reopen  those  debates?  The  new 
Members  of  the  House  were  spared  that. 
It  was  not  and  would  not  be  another 
"holy  war,"  as  some  have  referred  to  that 
controversy,  but  more  like  a  civil  one. 

My  own  State  of  Indiana,  and  over  30 
other  States,  have  some  kind  of  con- 
stitutional prohibition  regarding  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  private-parochial- 
religlous  institutions.  Our  constitution  in 
Indiana  reads  that — 


No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  or  theological 
institution. 

Yet,  through  the  formula  I  have  men- 
tioned— aiding  children,  not  schools — 
we  have  been  able  to  manage  quite  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Indiana  State  plan  for  ESEA  has 
a  very  liberal  statement  regarding  non- 
public students: 

Private  schoj'.children  may  be  transported, 
special  services  ni:i\  be  conducted  on 
premises  of  the  private  school,  equipment 
n:iuy  be  loaned  to  private  schools,  and  priv- 
ate school  teachers  with  Specific  Title  I  as- 
signments may  participate  In  in-service 
training. 

In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
Madison-Grant  Unified  School  Corp. 
and  Jay  County  School  Corp.  each  have 
a  reading  teacher  who  goes  into  the  non- 
public schools.  Valparaiso  and  Green- 
burg  are  bringing  nonpublic  schoolchil- 
dren into  public  schools.  South  Spencer 
School  Corp.  and  Huntingburg  School 
Corp.  have  mobile  health  and  reading 
units  going  Into  areas  to  serve  nonpublic 
students.  Health  services  and  remedial 
reading  are  the  usual  kinds  of  programs. 
Lar.yuage  arts  have  received  a  lot  of  at- 
tention too — both  public  and  nonpublic 
participating. 

Yesterday,  May  22,  title  I  and  title  II 
State  coordinatcrs  met  with  parochial 
superintendents  on  a  good-will  visit.  This 
i.s  another  sign  of  the  cooperation  this 
legislation  has  evoked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  want  to  be 
the  one  to  deprive  children  who  are  often 
suHering  from  other  forms  of  depriva- 
tion, 01  these  educational  advantages, 
because  of  their  religion.  I  would  not 
want  to  take  from  them  the  enthusiasm, 
the  purpose,  the  progress  they  have  be- 
gun to  enjoy. 

Ncr  would  I  ever  wish  to  discourage 
children  from  seeking  a  religious- 
oriented  education,  if  they  so  desired.  I 
am  m.vsclf  on  tlie  Board  of  Huntington 
College,  a  college  dedicated  to  a  specific 
Christian  belief. 

Finally,  I  would  not  want  to  take  from 
my  fellow  Hoosiers  the  education  in  tol- 
erance of  others  both  adult  and  child, 
public  and  private  educator,  community 
and  school  have  acquired  from  the  ex- 
perience of  working  together  for  the 
.'^ame  end— the  educational  enrichment 
of  all  our  children. 

"Something  there  Is  that  doesn't  love 
a  wall,"  as  Robert  Frost  tells  us  and 
through  this  legislation  I  believe  we  have 
broken  down  walls  of  mismiderstanding, 
apprehension,  and  fear.  I  would  not  see 
them  rebuilt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  concerning 
the  future  of  our  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL],  Inserted  in  the  Record 
answers  to  what  he  termed  "false  alle- 
gations about  the  Quie  amendment."  I 
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must  admit  that  his  answers  do  not  allay 
my  fears  I  feel  that,  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  asainst  the  Quie 
amendment  cannot  be  answered  in  such 
•'black  and  white"  fashion  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr  Goodell)  at- 
tempts to  do.  A  large  "gray  area"  of 
doubt  and  potential  difBculty  remains. 

For  e.xaniple.  the  s;entleman  dismisses 
the  volatile  church-state  problems  en- 
gendered by  the  Quie  proposal  by  stat- 
insi  that  the  Quie  amendment  adopts  the 
requirements  o:  ESEA  that  nonpublic 
school  students  participate  in  programs 
on  an  equitable  basis.  He  dismisses  our 
fears  that  new  problems  would  be  created 
by  accusing  us  of  distrusting  the  discre- 
tion and  good  faith  of  our  State  and  local 
educattrs  As  members  of  this  commit- 
tee are  well  aware,  the  problem  is  not 
that  simple 

The  constitutions  and  laws  of  mure 
than  30  States  forbid  direct  or  indirect 
assistance  to  nonpublic  schools.  We  rec- 
ognized in  1965  that  if  State  departments 
of  education  were  charged  with  the  over- 
sight of  educational  programs  m  which 
private  school  children  were  required  to 
participate,  many  State  agencies  would 
be  legally  unable  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility Therefore,  programs  under 
ESEA  were  specifically  designed  to  retain 
their  Federal  label  In  this  way.  limita- 
tions of  State  law  did  not  need  to  apply. 
In  fact.  It  was  this  "Federal  character"  of 
ESEA  that  led  the  attorney  general  of  my 
own  State  of  New  York  to  find  that  our 
State  could  participate  in  ESEA  pro- 
grams despite  New  York's  strict  constitu- 
tional limitations 

In  the  only  State  plan  program  in 
ESEA — title  II — a  bypass  provision  was 
inserted  to  allow  another  agency  to  dis- 
tribute books  and  materials  if  the  State 
department  of  education  could  not  con- 
stitutionally do  so  The  Quie  amendment 
has  retained  this  bypass  provision,  but 
only  for  books  and  equipment  I  have 
serious  doubts  that  a  State  department 
of  education  could  administer  a  State 
plan  fur  compensatory  education  or  for 
supplementary  centers — when  each  pro- 
gram requires  nonpublic  student  partici- 
pation— if  It  could  not  administer  a 
State  plan  for  distribution  of  books  to 
private  school  students.  The  Quie 
amendment  makes  no  provision  for  any 
bypass  m  this  situation. 

My  fine  colleague  from  New  York  may 
be  correct  that  there  is  no  church-state 
problem  in  the  Quie  amendment  But 
wh>  n  such  organizations  as  the  U  S. 
Catho'ic  Conference.  Agudath  Israel  of 
Ame- ci.  and  Citizens  for  Educational 
Fried ^m  express  their  concern.  I  feel 
that  the  danger  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
1  ght'y  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
FMr  Goodell  1  would  have  us  do. 

S'm''arly  the  gentleman  dismisses  ob- 
jections to  the  inequitability  of  the  al- 
location formula  m  the  Quie  bill  with 
the  answer  that  no  State  can  lose,  as  no 
State  can  receive  less  money  than  it 
will  receive  in  fiscal  year  1968  This  re- 
liance on  ihe  "floor"  provision  as  a  guar- 
antee of  fair  treatment  for  all  States 
aga'n  's  merely  a  smokescreen  for  the 
fact  that  many  States  will  receive  less 
under  the  Quie  formula  than  they  are 
authorized  to  receive  m  fiscal  year  1969 


under  ESEA  As  I  noted  yesterday,  if 
authorizations  are  compared,  my  State 
of  New  York  will  lose  approxmiately  $118 
million,  even  with  the  "floor"  provision 
I  see  no  other  basis  of  comparison  than 
comparison  of  authorization  under  the 
Quie  bill  with  authorization  under  H.R. 
7819  No  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  has 
yet  been  submitted  to  this  Congress,  and 
mere  guessing  at  the  suggested  appro- 
priation for  ESEA  for  fiscal  year  1969 
will  not  achieve  anything  I.  for  one.  am 
reassured  little  by  Mr  Goodell's  assur- 
ance '.hat  New  York's  allocation  will 
never  fall  below  what  will  be  appropri- 
ated for  ESEA  for  fiscal  year  1968.  espe- 
cially when  the  appropriation  requested 
by  the  President's  budget  is  significantly 
lower  than  the  authorization  level  for 
ESEA. 

One  of  my  ma,ior  objections  to  the 
Quie  proposal — one  which  I  detailed  in 
my  statement  on  the  floor  yesterday — 
is  that  the  proposal  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  deliberative  processes  which 
form  the  basis  of  our  committee  sys- 
tem No  hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
Quie  amendment  H.R  8983  was  not 
even  in  existence  while  hearings  were 
being  held.  No  educator  was  asked  for 
comment  on  what  became  the  Quie 
amendment  All  questions  were  couched 
in  general  language.  "Couldn't  you  do 
better  if  you  had  the  money  ''"  but  none 
of  the  specifics  of  the  Quie  proposal  were 
disclosed  for  analysis  by  educational  ex- 
perts. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Goodell  I  replies  that  this  lack  of  con- 
sideration does  not  matter  He  states 
that  the  Higher  Education  Act.  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act.  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
were  "all  written  by  committee  or  on 
the  House  floor.  They  never  received 
committee  hearings,  as  such,  in  their 
final  form  "  I  am  amazed  at  this  ration- 
ale The  fact  that  the  bills  were  consid- 
ered and  written  in  committee,  as  all 
three  were,  is  to  their  credit,  not  to  their 
detriment.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  committee  system — that  proposals 
are  scrutinized  and  analyzed,  and  as  a 
result  are  refined  during  the  hearing 
process.  If  bills  were  not  written  in  com- 
mittee, the  Congress  would  be  nothing 
but  a  rubberstamp  far  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  exactly  this  'writing  in  com- 
mittee" that  I  feel  the  Quie  amendment 
lacks,  and  which  it  needs  Without  as- 
surance that  the  proposal  has  received 
the  attention  of  educational  experts 
within  and  without  the  Congress.  I  can- 
not support  it  I  therefore  feel  that  my 
only  alternative  is  to  support  H  R.  7819. 
the  committee-reported  bill 

The    CHAIRMAN     The    Chair    rec- 
ognizes   the    gentleman    from    Missou.i 
Mr   Jones  1. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chairman. 
in  the  first  place.  I  am  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  intend  to  vote 
against  the  bill  regardless  of  how  it  ii 
amended.  I  think  that  what  we  have 
done  here,  we  have  tried  to  appease,  and 
I  would  say  that  I  feel  the  same  way 
about  this  school  appeasement  policy  in 
trying  to  get  around  your  Federal  Consti- 
tution, your  State  constitutions,  and  your 
State  laws  by  giving  Federal  aid  to  pa- 


rochial schools  and  private  schools.  At 
the  rate  we  are  going  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  every  operation  of  our  pa- 
rochial and  private  schools  will  be  sup- 
ported by  public  funds— or  at  least  they 
Will  be  participating  in  these  Federal 
funds  to  the  same  extent  that  our  public 
schools.  How  many  more  church  groups 
will  decide  to  organize  and  operate  their 
own  schools  will  be  hard  to  predict,  but 
mark  my  word,  it  is  not  far  away,  un- 
less we  see  the  error  of  our  way  before  it 
is  too  late. 

I  believe  we  have  violated  not  only  the 
laws  of  many  States,  but  the  Federal  and 
many  State  constitutions.  We  talk  about 
this  balance  that  exists.  It  is  an  admis- 
sion of  the  violation  of  these  laws.  Ap- 
peasement does  not  work  anywhere.  It 
IS  not  going  to  work  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not 
going  to  work  in  civil  rights.  I  believe 
our  President  has  found  that  out.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  get  down  here  and  give  some 
attention  to  the  basic  prniciples  that 
most  of  us  grew  up  with,  we  will  get 
along  a  great  deal  better. 

Someone  said  a  moment  ago  about  this 
law  being  in  effect  for  8  years.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  decline  in  morality  and  disregard  for 
the  respect  of  State  and  local  laws  by 
many  of  these  children  who  are  getting 
their  impulse  and  impetus  from  Wash- 
ington, where  the  Supreme  Court  renders 
its  decisions. 

Until  we  had  Federal  aid  to  education. 
with  controls  from  Washington,  we  did 
not  have  the  demonstrations  by  stu- 
dents at  the  secondary  school  level.  They 
seem  to  think  that  defiance  of  law  and 
order  is  the  way  to  express  their  aca- 
demic freedom,  and  some  of  the  local 
schools  apparently  believe  they  must  go 
along  with  the  trend  in  Washington. 

I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  controlling 
the  schools  in  my  community  Just  re- 
member this:  The  one  who  pays  the  fid- 
dler calls  the  tune.  We  are  going  to  rue 
the  day  we  turn  the  education  of  our 
children  over  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  this  is  rapidly  comiiig  to  pass. 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Quie  amendment. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  soon 
cast  one  of  the  most  important  votes  of 
this  90th  Congress. 

We  all  know  the  issue  —whether  Fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondaiT 
school  education  shall  continue  to  be  pre- 
cisely directed  from  Washington,  or 
whether  some  direction  shall  be  shifted 
to  State  and  local  .school  boards. 

The  administration  bill  proposes  to 
continue  the  heavy-handed  control  of 
this  Federal  aid  here  in  Washinuton. 

The  Office  of  Education,  or  to  put  it 
accurately.  Commissioner  Howe,  will 
continue  to  dictate  to  school  boards  what 
can  or  cannot  be  done. 

Oh  yes,  the  scuttlebutt  is  that  certain 
promises  have  been  made  to  some  Mem- 
bers by  the  White  House  A  promise  that 
if  you  support  the  bill  and  beat  the  Quie 
amendment,  Howe's  dogs  will  be  called 
o*T,  in  the  obnoxious  guideline  areas. 

In  fact,  some  fancy,  pre-curtain-call 
advertising  has  already  been  done  by  the 
administration.  Certain  functions  of 
Howe's  office  have  been  transferred  di- 
rectly under  Secretary  Gardner. 
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But  who  does  the  administration  think 
it  is  kidding.  Certainly  not  the  Members 
it  IS  trying  to  sell  this  bill  of  goods  to. 

Secretai-y  Gardner's  policies  will  be  one 
and  the  same  with  Commissioner  Howe. 
They  operate  out  of  the  same  Depart- 
ment. Their  beliefs  and  goals  are  the 
same.  The  only  change  has  been  that 
the  wolf  has  donned  his  sheep's  clothing. 

Now.  yesterday,  we  passed  the  Green 
amendment  providing  that  guidelines 
should  be  applied  to  all  50  States. 

I  support  this  idea  100  percent. 

However.  I  suspect,  just  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara],  put  it, 
the  amendment  is  meaningless. 

Early  in  the  debate  proponents  of  this 
bill  were  saying  that  guideline  States 
were  not  being  singled  out  for  special 
treatment. 

It  was  just  that  the  North  was  com- 
plying with  the  civil  rights  act  and  the 
South  was  not,  and  hence,  it  was  all  the 
Souths  fault.  They  were  guilty  of  rim- 
ning  afoul  the  guidelines. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Green  amend- 
ment has  changed  nothing  in  practi- 
cality. 

Even  with  the  Green  guideline  amend- 
ment the  joker  in  this  new  deal  is  still 
Mr.  Howe,  and  the  deck  of  cards  is  still 
stacked  against  those  States  which  Mr. 
Howe  thinks  are  the  bad  guys. 

The  Office  of  Education  will  adminis- 
ter this  act  in  1968  just  as  it  does  now. 

Commissioner  Howe  will  continue  to  do 
just  as  he  is  doing. 

Guidelines  will  apply  to  all  States 
under  the  Green  amendment. 

Howe  will  say  OK,  the  North  is  com- 
plying, the  South  is  not,  and  the  situa- 
tion will  be  as  obnoxious  as  ever. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  guidelines  to  the 
Quie  amendment. 

The  strength  of  it  is  its  flexibility.  In- 
stead of  the  blunderbuss  approach  of  the 
administration  bill,  what  is  good  for 
Maine  is  good  for  California,  and  so 
forth,  it  permits  the  States  to  rifle  in  at 
their  particular  problems,  which  they 
know  best. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  made  the  best 
argument  Monday  for  the  Quie  amend- 
ment, when  fhe  said: 

I  liappen  to  believe  that  the  people  In  my 
State  and  city  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
Oregon's  problems  than  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  Washington. 

I  concur.  The  same  is  true  of  Florida 
and  other  States. 

But  the  problem  with  the  Green 
amendments,  that  is,  those  other  than 
the  guideline  amendment,  is  that  they 
apply  only  to  small  portions  of  the  bill, 
and  do  not  affect  at  all  the  great  bulk 
of  the  money  to  be  spent  mider  the  bill. 

If  the  gentlewoman's  argument  is 
sound,  and  I  certainly  think  it  is,  why 
do  we  not  extend  it  further,  and  that  is 
all  the  Quie  amendment  does. 

Often,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  strength 
of  an  idea  by  the  arguments  against  It. 

The  administration  people  have  four 
main  argmnents  and  three  are  so  flimsy 
they  are  hardly  worthy  of  mention. 

First.  That  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings on  the  Quie  amendment.  That  Is 
not  true.  There  was  wide  discussion  in 
Congress  of  the  Quie  amendment.  If  we 
listened    to    that    argument,   we   would 
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never  amend  any  bill.  In  actuality,  all 
the  testimony  on  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion this  year  and  previous  years  sheds 
as  much  light  on  the  Quie  amendment  as 
on  the  administration  bills. 

Second.  Do  not  rock  the  boat  idea.  The 
present  program  is  working  well,  do  not 
change  it.  I  am  amused  at  this  line  of 
argument.  It  soimds  as  though  my  col- 
leagues over  here  are  reactionai-y  con- 
servatives, afraid  of  change. 

But  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
the  administration  bill  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  less  than  2  years.  Representative 
Quie's  idea  has  proved  itself  for  many 
more  years  in  tried  and  true  programs, 
such  as 

Third.  If  we  pass  the  Quie  amend- 
ment, local  school  authorities  will  not 
have  enough  time  to  change  their  plans 
to  spend  the  money. 

That  argument  does  not  persuade  me. 
From  Tallahassee  to  Timbuctoo  I  have 
never  seen  any  difficulty  in  the  donee's 
ability  to  receive  and  spend  Federal  dol- 
lars, whether  domestic  or  foreign  aid. 

Now  to  the  main  argument — the 
church-state  issue. 

Proponents  say  the  Quie  amendment 
raises  the  church-state  issue. 

Of  course,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  White  House  proponents  of  this 
bill  have  deliberately  stirred  up,  fired  up, 
and  inflamed  this  issue. 

All  of  us  In  this  House  know  full  well 
the  brazen,  irresponsible  tactics  used  by 
the  White  House  to  stir  up  religious  feel- 
ings to  defeat  the  Quie  amendment. 

It  has  been  a  sorry  spectacle  of  down- 
right misrepresentation. 

The  Quie  amendment  fully  protects  the 
benefits  of  the  private  and  parochial 
schools.  In  fact,  it  gives  them  a  double 
safeguard.  It  will  now  afford  to  them 
both  the  State  school  authorities,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Commissioner,  to  assure 
them  of  their  benefits  of  Federal  aid. 

The  church-state  argument  is  simply 
a  red  herring,  used  by  the  administration 
to  confuse  the  issue.  The  point  is  made 
that  in  the  89th  Congress  an  architec- 
tural masterpiece  was  wrought.  It  was 
not  that.  It  was  that  the  administration 
had  the  votes. 

One  final  argument. 

There  are  some  dynamic  politics 
wrapped  up  in  the  votes  this  afternoon. 

Last  November,  the  voters  at  the  polls 
dramatically  revealed  that  there  is  a  big 
shifting  of  direction  in  the  political  winds 
of  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  partisan 
political  brawl  here. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country  are 
getting  fed  up  with  orders  from  on  high 
in  Washington.  They  would  prefer  a  lit- 
tle more  hand  in,  and  control  over,  their 
own  affairs. 

The  Quie  amendment  follows  this 
mandate  of  the  people. 

It  does  not  cut  ofif  a  single  cent  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  It  does  do  a  little  shifting 
around  to  give  a  fairer  share  to  the  more 
economically  deprived  States.  In  Florida 
and  most  Southern  States  we  fare  better 
under  the  Quie  amendment  than  we  do 
under  the  administration  bill. 

But  the  most  Important  thing  it  does 
is  to  keep  control  of  our  schools  where 
it  has  been  and  should  be,  in  the  hands  of 


local  citizens  who  know  their  problems 
best. 

The  people  voted  last  November  for 
less  Federal  messing  around  in  their  busi- 
ness. And  from  every  sign  around  us  that 
is  what  they  are  going  to  vote  for  in 
November  1968. 

If  we  are  good  interpreters  of  the  polit- 
ical signs  of  the  times  we  had  better 
vote  for  the  Quie  amendment,  vote  for 
the  people.  To  vote  with  the  administra- 
tion will  be  for  some,  if  I  may  use  a  well- 
known  literary  illustration,  with  no  dis- 
respect for  the  President,  another  vote 
for  the  Pied  Piper  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, and  just  as  surely  as  those  in  Ham- 
lintown,  some  Members  of  this  Hoiase 
are  going  to  get  hurt  if  they  listen  and 
follow  this  White  House  piping. 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  the  Quie 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Arends,  Mr,  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Scherle,  and  Mr.  Saylor  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, again  I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate 
for  me.  after  having  listened  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  to  compliment  him 
on  the  restrained  way  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed this  very  crucial  and  to  some  ex- 
tent very  volatile  issue. 

I  do  not  believe  the  education  of  our 
children  should  be  a  partisan  issue.  And 
to  a  very  substantial  degree  here  in  the 
last  several  days  we  have  refrained  from 
making  it  a  partisan  issue.  There  is  a 
universal  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us  that  we  want  our  children  in  each 
of  the  50  States  educated  to  the  very 
best  of  our  capability. 

We  want  to  give  them  ample  funds, 
proper  facilities,  fine  teachers,  and  the 
best  in  textbooks. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  there  can  be, 
and  there  is,  a  legitimate  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  method  by  which  we 
achieve  that  objective.  There  is,  with  the 
submission  of  the  Quie  amendment,  a 
line  of  demarcation  as  to  method. 

In  1965  and  again  in  1966  there  was 
legislation  enacted  which  provided  a  new 
method  by  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance could  be  channeled  into  local 
school  districts  throughout  the  coimtry. 
It  was  a  method  of  Federal  financing 
which  resulted  in  17,000-plus  school  dis- 
tricts getting  Federal  help,  "with  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  retaining  in  their  o"wn 
clutches  the  ultimate  control,  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility.  Our  local  school  dis- 
tricts were  required  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington or  tc  deal  directly  "with  Federal 
authorities. 

The  Quie  amendment  seeks  to  change 
the  method,  the  procedure  by  which  Fed- 
eral funds  w'ill  be  channeled  into  local 
school  districts  by  making  it  a  require- 
ment that  there  be  a  State  plan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  faith 
and  trust  in  the  local  school  boards,  in 
the  State  authorities,  ought  to  strongly 
support  the  Quie  amendment  and  its 
philosophy. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Governors — and 
I  use  that  in  the  broadest  sense;  Demo- 
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crats,  Republicans,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west — on  December  16  and  17  of 
1966  endorsed  categorically  the  philoso- 
phy of  tax  sharing  and  block  grants.  Let 
me  read  what  they  said  in  this  resolu- 
tion: 

New  Directions  in  Federal  Aid  Poucy 
Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  specifically  endorses 
the  principle  of  ux  sharing  and  the  principle 
of  block  grants  consolidating  existing  Fed- 
eral categorical  grants  In  aid  to  partially  or 
wholly  offset  Federal  cat«gorlcal  grant  in  aid 
programs  which  now  exist  or  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future 

As  I  understand  it.  this  resolution  was 
approved  wi:h  only  one  dissenting  vote 
out  of  those  Governors  who  were  present 
at  that  conference  less  than  6  months 
ago.  In  other  words,  the  Governors  of  our 
States,  with  one  exception.  I  understand. 
agree  with  the  approach  which  we  are 
proposing  here  today  of  block  grants  for 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

Much  has  been  made  during  the  last 
few  days  of  the  allegation  that  there 
were  no  hearings  held  on  this  particular 
amendment  I  believe  the  allegation  has 
been  clearly  answered  and  effectively 
challenged,  but  let  me  take  a  slichtly  dif- 
ferent approach,  if  I  may. 

Yesterday  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
considered  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ore;.;on  'Mrs.  Green] 
and  I  am  informed  that  that  amend- 
ment never  had  hearings  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

The  amendment  was  offered  initially 
on  the  floor  to  the  committee  bill.  The 
amendment  was  debated  for  several 
hours.  There  were  some  on  the  commit- 
tee on  that  .side  of  the  aisle  who  opposed 
it.  There  was  almost  universal  support 
on  our  side  for  it  There  were  some  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlem.an  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Con  VERS  1  who  I  believe  opposed  the 
Green  amendment  initially  but  who, 
after  hearing  the  discussion  and  the  de- 
bate, indicated  support  for  the  Green 
amendment  The  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  yesterday,  on  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  which  had  not  been 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  worked  its  will,  which  Is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  or  of  the  House  So  even  if  we 
concede  that  hearings  were  not  held  on 
the  Qule  amendment,  which  is  not  the 
fact,  I  think  we.  43.5  of  us  in  this  body, 
have  the  prerogative  to  work  our  will  on 
this  fundamental  issue  I  hope  and  trust 
that  In  the  consideration  of  this  crucial 
matter  we  will  work  our  will  as  we  did 
yesterday  on  the  Green  amendment. 

Regrettably,  to  some  extent,  the 
church-state  issue  has  been  raised  I  can 
vividly  recall  2  years  ago  when  we  con- 
sidered the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill  that  came  before  the  Con- 
gress in  196,5  In  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple at  that  time  there  were  serious  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  how  this  approach 
would  work  out  There  were  people  in 
private  and  parochial  schools  who  had 
grave  reservations  that  they  might  not 
be  included  There  were  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  honestly  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Federal  constitution- 
al   limitations   might    be    ci.-cumvented 


without  running  into  some  roadblock  It 
was  a  delicately  balanced  approach,  but 

1  gather  from  the  experience  that  people 
have  had  in  education  in  my  district  that 
It  did  work  out. 

The  Quie  amendment  has  precisely  the 
same  safeguards  that  exist  in  the  exist- 
ing law.  So  why  should  people  be  appre- 
hensive now  since  the  program  initiated 

2  years  ago  worked.  The  same  safe- 
guards currently  exist  in  the  Quie 
amendment. 

It  might  be  of  interest  in  passing  to 
note  that  the  National  Union  of  Chris- 
tian Schools,  which  is  a  private  non- 
public school  system  in  my  congressional 
district  of  considerable  magnitude,  has 
wntten  me  on  May  19  indicating  their 
support  for  the  Quic  amendment  Twen- 
ty-five percent  of  the  schoolchildren  in 
my  congressional  district  go  to  National 
Union  of  Christian  Schools — private 
schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Ayres 
and  Mr  Gross  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Ger\ld  R   Ford. I 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  school  system  on  a  nationwide 
basis  has  52.210  students,  2.118  teachers, 
and  219  schools.  A  heavy  concentration 
of  this  school  system  exists  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  in  other  areas  in 
Michigan  Their  students  benefit  under 
existing  law  They  are  convmced  that 
the  Quie  amendment  gives  them  the 
same  protection  that  they  currently  have 
under  existing  law  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think,  as  a  practical  matter,  anybody  in 
parochial  or  private  schools  has  any  rea- 
son to  be  apprehensive  or  any  basic 
cause  to  be  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  worked  under 
current  law  and  it  will  work  now  if  the 
Quie  amendment  is  approved. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  conclude  with  this 
final  ob.servation  We  have  to  give  more 
than  llpservlce  to  the  issue  of  State  and 
local  control,  if  we  really  believe  in  it. 
We  cannot  pick  and  choose  where  we 
are  going  to  give  support  to  a  basic  prin- 
ciple. And.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  honestly 
and  conscientiously  feel  that  our  local 
school  boards  and  our  State  school  ad- 
ministrators ought  to  have  a  high  degree 
of  responsibility  in  the  education  of  our 
children,  then  we  should  favor  the  Quie 
amendment 

If  you  wish  in  the  future  to  continue 
the  concentration  of  Federal  control 
over  elementary  and  secondary  education 
then  you  .should  vote  against  the  Quie 
amendment.  I  do  not  thiirk  there  are 
any  dangers  in  implementing  the  Quie 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
political  danger,  because  the  people  who 
will  be  the  beneficiaries,  the  schoolchil- 
dren, will  receive  exactly  the  same  help 
and  assistance  under  the  Quie  amend- 
ment that  they  receive  under  the  existing 
law. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
O  HaraI 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consetU  to  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky   Mr   Perkins  I 

The  CHAIRM.AN  Is  there  objection  to 


the     request    of    the    gentleman     from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr   Meeds!. 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BrademasI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tj  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Waslnngton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mlniiesota 
I  Mr.  Eraser  !. 

Mr  FR.\SER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr 
BrademasI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New'  York 
I  Mrs.  Kelly  !. 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  tinie  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BrademasI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Evans  1 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr   Perkins]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
AnnunzioI 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Brade- 

MASj. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Anderson  1. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  !Mr  BrademasI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  FMr. 

SCOTTl. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
the  counties  that  I  represent  have  been 
having  difficulties  with  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  and  at  k'ast  one  of  them, 
Northumberland,  is  now  having  difficul- 
ties with  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
regard  to  the  aid  to  education  bill  as  it 
now  stands.  The.se  counties  for  the  most 
part  are  rural  and  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources or  the  talents  to  compete  on  an 
equal  level  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— whether  it  be  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  or  the  Department 
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of  Justice — when  a  legitimate  difference 
of  opinion  arises  between  them.  I  favor 
the  Quie  amendment  because  while  I  un- 
derstand It  would  not  change  the  present 
law  in  any  material  manner  insofar  as 
civil  rights  or  aid  to  education  are  con- 
cerned. It  would  pit  the  State  of  Virginia 
or  any  of  our  other  States  against  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  resolving  of 
any  conflicts  that  might  arise  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  This  would  re- 
sult in  a  more  fair  balance  between  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents  of  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view  rather  than  a  strong 
Federal  Government  with  its  vast  re- 
sources being  brought  to  bear  against  an 
individual  school  district.  If  this  law  is 
to  be  fairly  administered,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  changes  have  to  be  made  in  the 
present  act  to  restrict  the  awesome  au- 
thority and  dictatorial  tactics  of  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Education. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Perkins.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  to  the  Quie  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  today  Is  a  simple 
one.  It  would  guarantee  that  if  the  Quie 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  private  school  sector 
would  be  not  less  than  the  extent  of  this 
participation  when  the  Education  Act 
was  administered  by  the  US,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Many  Members,  Including  the  amend- 
ment's author  himself,  have  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  term  "equitable 
basis'  as  It  appears  in  the  Quie  amend- 
ment sufficiently  protects  the  private 
school  sector,  even  as  against  a  possibly 
prejudiced  State  board  of  education  or 
restrictive  State  constitutional  provi- 
sions. 

My  amendment  defines  "equitable 
basis"  to  require  that  the  proportion  of 
money  going  to  benefit  the  private  school 
sector  shall  not  be  less  than  the  propor- 
tion devoted  to  this  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  reason  fiscal  year  1968 
is  used,  of  course,  is  that  the  Quie  amend- 
ment itself  would  not  become  effective 
until  fiscal  year  1969. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Commissioner  may  not  under  the  law — 
If  my  amendment  is  adopted — approve  a 
plan  submitted  by  a  State  educational 
agency  that  does  not  provide  at  least  as 
much  money  to  the  private  sector  as 
they  were  receiving  before  the  Qule 
amendment  became  effective. 

This  Is  an  insurance  policy  of  no  little 
importance  to  those  concerned  in  this 
area,  and  I  urge  its  adoption.  It  in  no 
sense  Is  a  derogation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Quie  amendment,  nor  of  its  declared 
legislative  intention.  It  is  merely  a  clari- 
fication. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  some  little 
time  ago  is  still  pending,  I  believe.  I 
would  simply  like  to  say  In  reply  to  the 
criticism  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Schetjer]  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  clarification,  and  a  constructive 
one  at  that.  It  freezes  nothing.  It  puts  a 
floor  under  the  private  sector.  I  believe 
it  Is  a  constructive  measure.  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  general  agreement  upon  it. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support   the  Quie   amendment   and  its 


approach,  and  I  would  remind  those  who 
might  have  some  misgivings  about  it  that 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  still 
is  required  even  imder  the  Quie  amend- 
ment to  approve  any  plan  that  is  pro- 
posed by  a  State  board  of  education.  To 
me  the  Quie  amendment  puts  the  per- 
spective of  the  local  State  and  Federal 
Government  in  a  much  better  relation- 
ship than  presently  prevails. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  in  order  at 
this  time,  if  there  is  no  further  debate 
on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  if 
we  could  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire whether  or  not  there  are  any  Mem- 
bers whose  names  are  on  the  list  who  de- 
sire to  speak  in  favor  of  or  in  opposition 
to  the  Wyman  amendment  to  the  Quie 
amendment? 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  and  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  figures  that  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  this 
amendment  are  not  in  the  Qule  amend- 
ment at  the  present  time.  But  the  effect 
of  the  appropriations  bill  that  is  coming 
right  along  behind  this  legislation,  the 
effect  of  the  expenditures  that  have  been 
made  against  which  the  benefits  to  non- 
public schools  would  be  measured,  and  to 
which  they  would  be  tied  and  limited,  are 
completely  different. 

The  Quie  amendment  authorizes  about 
$3  billion,  which  is  twice  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  expended  at  any 
time  under  this  act  up  until  the  present. 
If  you  took  the  entire  act.  left  those 
parts  of  it  that  the  Quie  amendment 
would  change,  and  refinanced,  plus  the 
additional  sections  in  the  act  which  he 
does  not  seek  to  amend,  and  put  all  the 
expenditures  for  1965  or  1966  into  the 
pot  before  you  made  this  division  under 
the  Wyman  amendment,  you  still  would 
have  only  $1.5  billion. 

So  I  say  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  and  what  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  would  do  would  t>e  to  at- 
tempt to,  even  though  he  says  it  does  not 
freeze  it,  to  limit  these  sums  to  the  pro- 
grams already  in  being,  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  irmovation,  which  is  really 
the  keystone  of  this  entire  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  Members  who  desire  to  speak  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  reemphastze  that  the  very  fact 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  feels  it  is  necessary  to 
put  in  this  clarification  at  this  time 
points  up,  I  think,  most  vividly  that  there 
is  a  wide  area  of  vagueness,  a  wide  vacu- 
um of  understanding,  as  to  what  the 
effect  of  the  Quie  amendment  would  be 
on  existing  and  on  ongoing  arrange- 
ments and  accommodations  which  have 
been  worked  out  between  the  public  and 
nonpublic  schools. 

The  amendment  might  have  more 
merit  If  there  was  a  dollar  sign  or  a 
dollar  allocation  going  to  the  children 
in  the  nonpublic  schools.  But  there  is 
no  such  thing.  It  leaves  it  entirely  up 
in  the  air  as  to  what  sort  of  parameter 
or  what  type  of  measurements  are  go- 
ing to  be  used  to  determine  what  would 


be  equitable  for  the  children  in  these 
cases. 

I  am  not  willing  to  expose  these  fine 
arrangements  which  are  working  now  to 
a  problematical  type  of  solution  which 
has  not  been  discussed. 

I  would  point  out  for  those  who  say 
there  is  no  church-state  question  here 
that  I  wish  there  were  no  church-state 
question.  I  had  hoped  that  we  had  put 
that  question  to  rest  back  in  1965  for 
all  time. 

But  there  must  be  something  wrong 
here  because  as  I  recall,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  pointed  out  that  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Conference  and  the  Na- 
tional Synagogue  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  all  oppose  the 
Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me  may  be  granted  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
who  raised  the  question  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  coming  right  on  the  heels  of 
this  bill,  my  amendment,  as  you  well 
know,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  fiscal 
year  of  1968.  Fiscal  year  1968  is  already 
authorized.  It  would  be  changed  some- 
what by  H.R,  7819,  but  those  changes 
in  H.R.  7819  are  not  changed  at  all  by 
my  amendment.  Therefore,  my  amend- 
ment would  pose  no  problem  whatso- 
ever for  1968.  I  just  want  to  make  that 
clear. 

Then  as  to  the  points  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  whether  this 
shows  there  is  any  confusion — there  is 
confusion  right  now  on  the  part  of  the 
private  school  people  that  I  have  talked 
to  as  to  the  amoimt  of  assistance  they 
will  be  receiving  in  the  future  for  their 
pupUs. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  knows 
about  the  situation  in  New  York.  He 
knows  the  situation  in  New  York  where 
the  private  schools  received  television 
sets  and  they  thought  they  would  be  able 
to  use  them  in  their  education  program. 
Now  they  find  that  the  public  school 
teachers  have  to  turn  on  and  off  the  tele- 
vision sets  in  private  schools.  Could  there 
be  anything  more  ridiculous  than  that? 

They  also  provided  pianos  in  the  New 
York  schools,  both  public  and  parochial 
schools,  and  someone  raised  this  point, 
and  the  pianos  were  taken  out  of  the 
schools.  How  do  we  know,  imder  the 
present  act,  what  they  are  going  to 
receive? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  other 
Members  whose  names  are  on  the  list 
who  desire  to  speak  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  the  Chair  will  put 
the  question. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  Mr 
Michel  1 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman,  the  Qule 
amendment  has  been  so  incredibly  mis- 
represented that  careful  and  accurate 
statements  about  it  are  a  continuing  ne- 
cessity during  this  debate.  Let  us  be  en- 
tirely clear  The  amendment  applies  only 
to  ESEA  titles  I.  II.  Ill  and  V  and  pre- 
serves their  substantive  purposes,  in  most 
cases  in  the  e.xact  words  of  the  present 
law.  It  has  no  effect  whatever  on  civil 
rights  or  enforcement  of  desegregation. 
It  expands  the  present  title  II  slightly 
In  favor  of  loans  of  materials  to  pupils 
and  teachers  in  private  schools  and  leaves 
their  interests  exactly  as  at  present  In 
the  other  three  titles. 

The  amendment  authorizes  a  single 
State  plan  for  the  four  titles  with  a 
single  authorization  of  funds  under  the 
formula  used  since  1958  by  the  NDEA 
There  are  two  restrictions:  First,  title  I 
purposes  must  be  served  by  at  least  50 
percent  uf  the  total  Federal  fund",  re- 
ceived under  the  four  titles  Title  II  pur- 
poses must  be  served  by  at  least  7  percent 
of  the.se  funds:  second,  whatever  funds 
are  not  u.sed  for  title  I  and  title  II  pur- 
poses, which  cannot  exceed  43  percent 
and  mi«hl  well  be  20  percent.  25  percent 
or  30  percent  m  any  State,  can  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  title  III  and  title  V 
None  of  the  Federal  funds  can  be  used 
for  purposes  outside  the  present  purposes 
of  the  four  titles  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  all  of  these  purposes  are 
preserved  by  the  amendment  Any  State 
could,  under  the  Quie  amendment,  use 
its  fund,  for  the  four  titles  in  exactly 
the  .same  way  it  now  does  for  each  title 
A  State  could,  if  it  desires,  continue  its 
current  operations  without  chant-e  in  the 
programs  after  the  amendment  becomes 
effective  No  State  would  receive  smaller 
Federal  fund.s  after  July  1.  1968.  when 
the  amendment  would  take  effect,  than 
it  had  received  under  the  current  formula 
from  July  1.  1967  to  June  30.  1968  Now 
with  this  established  minimum,  the  for- 
mula in  the  amendment  seems  to  me  to 
be  excellent  for  the  long  term  Th-  cities 
would  be  protected  by  the  same  statutory 
objectives  and  mandates  that  protect 
them  now,  and  by  the  requirement  of 
approval  of  State  plans  by  the  U  S  Com- 
missioner of  Education  accordin ,  to  the 
law.  The  State  educational  agencies 
would  continue  to  approve  title  I  projects 
for  all  local  educational  agencies  as  at 
pre.sent 

As  I  see  it  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies would  Eraln  freedom  to  use  funds 
for  titles  ni  and  V  in  relative  amounts 
according  to  their  needs.  The  title  III 
State  plan  would  involve  State  rather 
than  Fedfra!  approval  of  supplementarv 
centers.  The  amendment  would  permit 
State  planning-'  and  evaluation  systems 
without  the  Federal  prescriptions  of  new- 
part  B  of  title  V.  It  would  make  sjreatly 
enlareed  regional  and  subreeional  of- 
fices of  Federal  educational  ofSciaLs  un- 
necessary It  would  leave  the  decision- 
making role  in  States  and  In  local  schools 
more  to  State  and  local  and  less  to  Fed- 
eral agencies,  but  without  departing 
from  the  federally  defined  objectives  of 
the  present  law. 


Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  amendment  deals  only  with  ESEA 
titles  I,  II,  in,  and  V.  Such  other  pro- 
trrams  as  those  in  dependent  schools, 
Indians  and  institutions  for  handi- 
capped, neglected,  or  delinquent  children 
will  be  protected  in  their  present  form. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  summary  of 
information  concerning  the  authority 
and  functions  given  directly  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  by  laws  enacted 
in  the  89th  Congress.  Special  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  the  plans  and  appli- 
cations which  must  be  submitted  by  the 
States  and  other  agencies  and  institu- 
tioiu  for  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Quie  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  many  of  the  administra- 
tive requirements  which  give  the  Com- 
missioner a  measure  of  control  over  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  will 
be  removed. 

Although  the  Commissioner  does  not 
have  direct  control  over  local  school  sys- 
tems, he  recently  stated  in  this  year's 
appropriation  hearings: 

We  can.  tlirough  persuasion  and  informa- 
tion, have  a  good  deal  of  Influence 

The  following  summary  of  the  au- 
thority, functions,  and  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  gives  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  "In- 
fluence." 

This  18-page,  single-space  summary 
only  concerns  elementary  and  secondary 
education  Tomorrow  I  intend  to  update 
this  summary  with  all  the  authority  the 
Commissioner  has  In  the  field  of  higher 
education. 

The  summary  follows: 

Pt-bUC  Law  89-10 — Elementary  and 
Secokdart  Education  Act  or  1965 
The  Commissioner  Is  designated  as  the 
chief  administrative  officer  for  all  5  of  the 
substantive  titles  of  this  act,  and  he  Is 
charged  with  formulating  the  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  programs  carried 
out  under  this  act. 

TITLK  I— nNANCIAt  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL 
tOLC\TIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  COrCATION 
or  CHILDREN   or  LOW-INCOME   FAMILIES 

Under  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (20 
use.  236-2441.  as  amended  by  this  title,  the 
Commissioner  will  make  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  title  to  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  for  basic  grants  (f.y. 
1966.  1967,  1968)  and  special  Incentive  grants 
(f  y  1967.  19681  to  local  educational  agencies 
which  serve  areas  having  high  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-Income  families 

Ap-plication  |Sec  2061— He  will  approve  ir 
disapprove  the  application  submitted  to  him 
by  each  State  for  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title  Such  application  must 
give  assurances  that  grants  under  this  title 
will  be  used  by  local  agencies  only  for  carry- 
ing out  and  administering  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency:  that  the  State 
agency  will  use  the  necessary  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures;  and  that 
the  State  agency  will  furnish  the  Commis- 
sioner with  such  reports  as  are  necessary. 
(The  State  agency  is  charged  with  approv- 
ing pUins  submitted  by  local  educational 
agencies  wtthln  ic.  Approval  must  be  con- 
sistent with  basic  criteria  established  by  the 
Commissioner.) 

TITLE      11 — SCHOOL      LIBRARY      RESOURCES,     TEXT- 
BOOKS.    AND    OTHER     INSTRVCTIONAL    MATERIALS 

The  Commissioner  will  carry  out  for  a 
period  of  5  fiscal  years  (beginning  f.y.  1966) 


a  program  making  grants  for  acquisition  of 
library  resources,  texts,  and  other  Instruc- 
tional materials  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Application  ISec.  203]— He  will  approve  or 
disapprove  a  State  plan  submitted  to  him 
by  each  "State  which  desires  t«  receive 
grants  under  this  title.  Such  State  plan  must 
designate  the  State  agency  which  wlU  ad- 
minister the  plan;  undertake  to  use  grants 
only  for  acquisition  of  resources  and  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan:  set  forth  criteria  to  be 
used  in  allocating  resources  throughout  the 
State;  set  forth  criteria  to  be  used  In  select- 
ing resources  and  for  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  the  grant  to  be  expended  for  each 
type  of  resource;  guarantee  maintenance  of 
State  effort;  and  provide  for  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accoiuitlng  procedures  and  for  such 
reports  as  the  Commissioner  may  require. 

The  Commissioner  will  carry  out  for  a 
period  of  5  fiscal  years  (beginning  f  y.  1966) 
a  program  for  making  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  supplementary  education- 
al centers  and  services 

AfrpHcaUon  |Sec.  3041— He  will  approve  or 
disapprove  applications  for  grants  submitted 
to  him  by  local  educational  agencies.  Such 
appUcatlons  must  assure  that  the  applicant 
win  administer  the  program:  describe  the 
program  to  be  carried  out.  guarantee  mainte- 
nance of  effort,  provide  special  assurances 
with  regard  to  any  construction  of  facilities: 
and  provide  for  necessary  fiscal  procedures 
and  reports  In  addition,  the  application 
must  be  consistent  with  criteria  developed 
by  the  Commissioner  regarding  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  title  with- 
in each  State,  and  it  must  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  for  review  and  reconvmendatlons. 

TITLE    rv EDUCATIONAL    RESEARCH    AND 

TRAINING 

Under  the  Act  of  July  26.  1954  (20  U.S.C. 
332).  as  amended  by  this  title,  the  ComnUs- 
sioner  will  provide,  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts or  jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  agencies.  Institutions,  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals,  for  research,  surveys, 
and  demonstrations  in  education,  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  Information  derived 
therefrom.  He  will  make  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  colleges,  universities, 
organizations,  agencies,  and  Institutions  to 
assist  them  In  providing  training  In  educa- 
tional research.  He  will  arrange,  over  a  period 
of  5  fiscal  years  (beginning  f.y.  1966K  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  national  and 
regional  facilities  for  educational  research 
and  related  purposes,  and  he  will  make  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  colleges,  universities, 
or  other  appropriate  organizations  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  such  facilities. 

TITLE  V GRANTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  STATE  DEPART- 
MENTS   OF    EDUCATION 

The  Commissioner  will  carry  out  for  a 
period  of  5  fiscal  years  (beginning  f  y.  1966), 
a  program  for  making  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  in  Improving  the  State  edu- 
cational agencies. 

AppUcaixon  (Sec.  504]— He  will  approve  or 
disapprove  applications  submitted  to  him  by 
States  which  wish  to  receive  grants  under 
this  title.  Such  applications  must  describe 
the  specific  projects  or  activities  to  be  under- 
taken with  the  grant  and  provide  for  main- 
tenance of  State  effort  and  for  necessary 
fiscal  control  procedures  and  reports. 

The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized  to 
use  15  percent  of  appropriated  sums  for 
grants  to  State  agencies  for  project.";  and  ac- 
tivities which.  In  his  Judgment,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  problems  common 
to  several  or  all  of  the  State  agencies,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  assignment  of  employees  of 
State  educational  agencies  to  work  In  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  of  employees  of  the 
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Office   of   Education    to   work    in    the    State 
agencies:  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  2  years. 

PfBLic  Law  89-750 — Elementary  and 
Secondary   Edication   Amendments  or  1966 

Tliese  amendments  added  certain  func- 
tions to  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
administration  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Acts  of  1965.  in  the  following  man- 
ner: I 

Under  Title  I— "Sec.  203"—         I 

"The  Commissioner  shull  allot  the  amount 
appropriated  pursu;int  to  this  paragraph 
among  Puerto  Rico.  Guiun.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Isl.tnds,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Ishinds  according  to  their  re- 
spective need  for  such  grants.  In  addition  he 
shall  allot  from  such  amount  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  amount  necessary  to 
make  payments  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  on  reser- 
vations serviced  by  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior." 

Tlie  Commissioner  is  further  authorized  In 
fiscal  year  1967  (1)  to  allot  funds  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  use  In  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  Department  of  Interior  schools  and 
(2)  make  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  use  in  programs  for  migratory  chil- 
dren of  migratory  agricultural  workers.  Un- 
der the  latter  progam — 

"The  Commissioner  may  approve  such  an 
applic.ition  only  upon  his  determination — 

"(A)  that  pa'yments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  including  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  to  coordinate  these  pro- 
grams and  projects  with  similar  programs 
and  projects  In  other  States,  including  the 
transmittal  of  pertinent  Information  with 
respect  to  school  records  of  such  children; 

"(B)  that  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
will  be  appropriate  coordination  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 
and 

"(C)  that  such  procrams  and  projects  will 
be  administered  and  carried  out  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
clauses  (n(B)  and  (2)  through  (8)  of  sub- 
section (ni .  and  of  section  206(a) . 

"Tlie  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve an  application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  oppormnity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct 
educational  programs  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  or  that  It 
would  result  in  more  efficient  and  economic 
administration,  or  that  it  would  add  substan- 
tially to  the  welfare  or  educational  attain- 
ment of  such  children,  he  may  moke  special 
arrangements  with  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
tins  subsection  in  one  or  more  States,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  may  set  aside  on  an 
equitable  basis  and  use  all  or  part  of  the 
maxanum  total  of  grants  available  for  such 
Stale  or  States." 

Under  "Uses  of  granted  funds  and  coordi- 
nation with  other  programs"  It  Is  provided 
that — 

"  I  c  I  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act.  the 
Commissioner  shall  consult  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  administering 
programs  which  may  be  effectively  coordi- 
nated witli  programs  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  Acts,  and  to  the  extent  practicable 
for  the  purposes  of  such  Acts  shall   ( 1 )   co- 


ordinate such  programs  on  the  Federal  level 
with  the  programs  being  administered  by 
such  other  departments  and  agencies,  and 
(2)  require  that  effective  procedures  be 
adopted  by  State  and  local  authorities  to 
coordinate  the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  and  projects  carried  out  under  such 
Acts  with  other  public  and  private  programs 
having  the  same  or  similar  purposes,  in- 
cluding community  action  programs  under 
title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964." 

Under  Title  II — School  Library  Resources, 
Textbooks,  and  Other  Instructional  Ma- 
terials— The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  allotments  to  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, for  use  In  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools;  and  (2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
for  use  in  Department  of  Defense  overseas 
dependents  schools. 

The  State  Plan  was  amended  for  Section 
203  ( a )  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  203(a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner  a  State  plan  In  such  de- 
tails as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

"  ( 1 )  designates  a  State  agency  which  shall. 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  State  or  local  public  agencies,  act  as 
the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan; 

"(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  Its  allotment 
under  section  202  will  be  expended  solely 
for  (A)  acquisition  of  library  resources 
(which  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  means 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  audiovisual 
materials,  and  other  related  library  mate- 
rials), textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  for  use  of 
children  and  teachers  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
State,  and  (B)  administration  of  the  Stat« 
plan,  including  (1)  the  development  and 
revision  of  standards  relating  to  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials  furnished 
for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  State  and,  (11)  the  distribution  and  con- 
trol by  a  local  educational  agency  of  sucli 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  In- 
structional materials  in  carrying  out  such 
State  plan  for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers in  schools  referred  to  in  clause  (A). 
except  that  the  amount  used  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  equal  to  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  title  for  that  year  or  $50,000  whichever 
is  greater; 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
allocating  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  provided  under  this  title  among 
the  children  and  teachers  of  the  State,  which 
criteria  shall — 

"(A)  take  Into  consideration  the  relative 
need  determined  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
children  and  teachers  of  the  State  for  such 
library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other  In- 
structional materials, 

"(B)  provide  assurance  that  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  Instructional  materials 
will  be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the 
use  of  children  and  teachers  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
State  which  comply  with  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  of  the  State  or  are  otherwise 
recognized  by  It  through  some  procedure 
customarily  used  in  the  State,  and 

"(C)  provide  assurance  that.  In  order  to 
secure  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  there  will  be  appropriat*  co- 
ordination at  both  State  and  local  levels  be- 
tween the  program  carried  out  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  library  resources  and  the 
program    (if    any)     carried    out    under    the 


Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  "ch.  16)." 

Title  III — Supplementary  Educational  Cen- 
ters and  Services  was  amended  to  allow  for 
allotments  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  their  respective  education  pro- 
grams mentioned  in  Title  II  above. 

Effective  in  fiscal  year  1968  the  Commis- 
sioner is  directed  to  give  special  consideration 
for  local  educational  agencies  which  are  fi- 
nancially overburdened,  as  follows: 

"Sec  "l34.  Section  304  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (C)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section  (b)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"lO  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title  for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1967.  the  Commissioner  must 
give  special  consideration  to  the  application 
of  any  local  educational  agency  which  is 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which  Is 
nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical  educa- 
tional needs,  including  preschool  education 
for  fovir  and  five  year  olds,  because  some  or 
all  of  its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded 
( as  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  In  enrollment 
or  otherwise  obsolete,  or  unsafe." 

The  1966  act  amended  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  (as  amended  by  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965)  as 
follows : 

"Gives  authority  to  the  Commissioner  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  arrangements  with 
public  or  private  agencies — whether  profit  or 
non-profit  for  programs  of  training  in  educa- 
tional research.  Also  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  by 
January  31.  1968,  with  respect  to  contracts 
made  with  private  agencies." 

The  1966  amendments  added  a  new  title 
VI — Education  of  Handicapped  Children — 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (and  redesignates  the  existing 
title  VI  as  title  VII).  The  new  title  VI  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  f.y.  1967  and  f.y. 
1968  to  allow  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  use  in  Initiation,  ex- 
pansion, and  Improvement  of  preschool,  ele- 
mentary, and  secondary  school  level  programs 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children. 

Under  Title  \'I — Grants  will  be  made  to 
State  educational  agencies  on  approval  of 
State  Flans  submitted  by  them  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"Sec  604.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  unless  the  plan  meets  the 
following  requirements: 

"i  1 )  assure  that  grants  will  be  used  for  the 
purfxjses  of  this  title.  [A  State  may  use  for 
administrative  expenses  the  greater  of  (a) 
$75,000.  or  (b)  5  percent  of  Its  total  allot- 
ment in  any  fiscal  year] ; 

"(2)  assure  that  provision  will  be  made  for 
particip;aion  of  handicapped  children  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
scliools; 

"(3  I  provide  that  a  public  agency  will  con- 
trol and  administer  funds  under  this  title 
and  property  derived  from  such  funds: 

"(4i  assure  that  Federal  funds  will  sup- 
plement, not  supplant.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate funds  lor  the  education  of  tlie  handi- 
capped; 

"(5)  provide  for  evaluating  effectiveness 
of  programs  carried  out  under  the  title: 

"1 61  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  r.dminister  or  supervise  admin- 
istration of  the  plan: 

"(7)  provide  for  necessary  reports  and 
records; 

"(8)  provide  assurances  regarding  neces- 
sary fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures; 

"(9)  assure  that  funds  under  this  title 
will  not  be  made  available  to  schools  for 
handicapped  children  eligible  for  aid  under 
.Sec.  203(3  115)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(10)    assure    that    construction     projects 
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are  consistent  with  overall  State  plans  for 
facilities  construction:  and 

"(111  dssure  that  the  results  of  educa- 
tional research  relating  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren will  be  disseminated  among  teachers 
and  administrators  " 

The  Commissioner  Is  directed  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children,  consisting  of  the  Commis- 
sioner as  Chairman  and  not  more  than  12 
other  members,  at  least  half  of  whom  must 
DC  afflUaled  with  educational  or  research 
program-s  for  the  handicapped  The  Com- 
mittee will  review  Federal  programs  for  the 
handicapped  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  make  recommendations  for  their 
Improvement  It  will  make  a  report  of  Its 
flndlngs  and  recommendations  by  January 
31.   1968.   .ird  annually  thereafter 

The  Commissioner  is  directed  to  establish 
in  the  Office  of  Education  a  Bureau  for  the 
Education  and  Training  of  the  Handicapped. 
which  wUI  serve  as  the  principal  agency  of 
the  Office  with  respect  to  programs  for  the 
education  ar.d  trimlng  cf  the  handicapped 

The  1966  .Amendments  added  a  new  sec- 
tion to  Title  VII  ("General  Provlslons'i  of 
the  1965  Act  as  designated  by  the  amend- 
ments! authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  employ  a  variety  of  means  for  dis- 
seminating information  pertaining  to  ac- 
tivities under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  other  appropriate 
agencies 

Part  H  of  the  1966  Amendments  added 
language  to  Sec.  704  of  the  1965  Ac:  i  as 
designated  by  these  amendments)  prohibit- 
ing any  agency  or  official  of  the  Federal 
Government  lactlng  under  the  1965  Acti 
from  requiring  the  assignment  or  transporta- 
tion of  teachers  or  students  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance  In  the  schools  Part 
H  also  contained  the  following  new  language: 

"COMPLIANCE    wrrH    CIVIL    RIGHTS    .\CT    OF     1964 

"Sec  182  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  not  defer  action  or  order  action  de- 
ferred on  any  application  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act.  by  the  Elementary 
and  Second:iry  Education  Act  of  1965,  by  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  ;  Public  Law  874, 
Elghty-ftrst  Congre.ss  i  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23  1950  Public  Law  815.  Elghty- 
flrat  Congress  1  or  by  the  C-ooperattve  Re- 
search Act.  on  the  basis  of  alleged  noncom- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  more  than  60 
days  after  notice  is  given  to  such  local 
agency  of  such  deferral  unless  such  local 
agency  is  given  the  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing as  provided  In  section  602  of  title  VI  of 
the  Ctvll  Rights  Act  of  1964.  such  hearing  to 
b«  held  within  60  days  after  notice,  unless 
the  time  for  such  hearing  Is  extended  by 
mutual  consent  of  such  local  agency  and  the 
Commissioner,  and  such  deferral  shall  not 
continue  for  more  than  30  days  after  the 
close  of  any  such  hearings  unless  there  has 
been  an  express  finding  on  the  record  of  such 
hearing  that  such  local  educational  agency 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
title  VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  " 

Title  II  of  the  1968  enactment  (PL  89 
750)  amended  P  L  874  (Federal  assistance  for 
operation  and  maintenance  to  school  districts 
In  federally  affected  areas  i  and  PL  8 1 5  (  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  school  districts,  for  school 
construction.  In  Federally  affected  areas  i 

Port  A  amended  PL    874  as  /olloic^ 

Amend  Sec  3 1  c  i  <  2 )  i  B  i  so  that  an  agency 
Is  eligible  to  receive  payments  If  the  number 
of  eligible  children  equals  (ai  400  such 
children  or  <bi  3  percent  of  total  average 
dally  attend.^nce.  whichever  figure  Is  the 
leaaer  [Previously  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren had  to  be  at  least  10  and  had  to  be 
equal  to  at  least  3  percent  of  the  agency's 
total  ADA  1 


Effective  ascal  year  1968.  amends  Sec.  3(d). 
requiring  the  Commissioner  to  place  each  lo- 
cal school  district  in  a  group  made  up  of 
other  comparable  districts  In  the  siime  State 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  local  con- 
tribution rate  (Previously,  each  local  dis- 
trict was  given  fairly  broad  discretion  In 
choosing  those  other  districts  with  which  It 
claimed  to  be  comparable  for  determining 
the  LCR  I 

Amends  provisions  concerning  computa- 
tion of  average  per-pupll  expenditure  so  that 
direct  current  expenditures  by  the  States  for 
the  operation  of  local  agencies,  as  well  as 
expenditures  by  local  agencies  themselves, 
would  be  considered  In  the  computation. 

Amends  Sec  3(bi  so  that  all  children 
whose  parents  are  on  active  duty  In  the 
armed  services  will  be  counted  In  determin- 
ing an  agency's  entitlement,  whether  or  not 
the  parent  works  on  Federal  property. 

Provides  that.  In  determining  the  number 
of  eligible  children  under  Sec  3(b),  the 
Commissioner  will  count  those  children 
whose  attendance  at  the  schools  of  a  local 
agency  Is  the  result  of  a  change  In  residence 
from  land  transferred  to  Mexico  pursuant  to 
the  relocation  of  the  International  boundary 
between  the  U  S   and  Mexico 

Amends  Sec  3(e)  so  that.  In  making  de- 
ductions from  an  agency's  total  entitlement 
because  of  other  Federal  payments  to  the 
agency  from  programs  Involving  Federal 
property,  the  Commissioner  will  not  count 
such  other  Federal  payments  unless  the 
property  for  which  they  are  made  has  con- 
nected with  It  children  who  may  be  counted 
In  determining  entitlements  under  PL    874. 

Amends  Sec  5(b)  so  that  funds  appropri- 
ated In  any  fiscal  year  for  payments  under 
title  I  of  P  L.  874.  but  not  used  in  that  year, 
would  remain  available  for  obligation  in  the 
next  succeeding  Hscal  year. 

Adds  a  new  subsection  to  Sec  5  providing 
that  the  entitlement  of  a  local  agency  In 
any  State  will  be  reduced  If  the  State  reduces 
Its  current  per-pupll  educational  expendi- 
tures below  the  level  of  the  second  preced- 
ing fiscal  year 

Adds  a  new  subsection  to  Sec  6  providing, 
where  a  local  agency  cannot  legally  furnish 
education  for  children  living  on  Federal 
property,  that  such  property  may  not  be  used 
by  the  agency  In  establishing  eligibility  for 
payments  under  Sec  3  or  4:  and  providing, 
where  the  local  agency  will  not  educate  chil- 
dren living  on  Federal  property,  that  Its  en- 
titlement win  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  cost  to 
the  Commissioner  for  providing  education 
for  each  such  child  exceeds  the  local  contri- 
bution rate  of  the  agency,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  such  children  |In  cases  where 
this  amendment  would  have  reduced  a  local 
agency's  payments  for  fiscal  year  1966  (If 
it  had  been  In  effect  for  that  yean,  the 
amendment  will  not  become  effective  before 
fiscal   year  1969  1 

Adds  language  to  Sec  301(a)  of  PL  874. 
prohibiting  any  agency  or  official  of  the  U  S  . 
In  administering  the  Act,  from  requiring  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  teachers  or 
students  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance In  the  schools 

Amends  Sec  303  so  that  any  Federal  prop- 
erty (rather  than  only  housing  as  at  pres- 
ent! would  still  be  considered  Federal  prop- 
erty for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  up  to 
one  year  after  title  to  the  property  had  been 
transferred  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
another  party 

Deletes  language  In  Sec  303'  1  i  which  pro- 
vides that  property  used  primarily  for  provi- 
sion of  local  services  or  benefits  Is  not  to  be 
considered  Federal  propertv  for  the  purposes 
of  PL    874 

Amends   subsection    (lOi    of  Sec    303.   au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner  to  draw  up  regu- 
lations to  be  used  uniformly  in  determining 
average  dallv  attendance  for  purposes  of  Sees 
3  and  4  of  PX  874. 


Part  B  amends  PL.  815  as  follows: 

Extends  the  non-permanent  provisions  of 
PL  815  through  one  additional  year,  setting 
a  new  expiration  date  of  June  30.  1967 

Changes  the  percentage  Increase  In  Fed- 
erally connected  pupils  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing eligibility  under  Sec  5  from  5  percent 
of  base-year  average  dally  membership  to  6 
percent,  luid  lengthens  the  Increase  period 
from  2  to  4  years 

Reduces  the  non-Federal  growth  require- 
ment from  7  percent  to  6  percent  In  each 
Increase  period 

Allows  the  Commissioner,  during  an  In- 
crease period,  to  estimate  the  number  of  un- 
housed children  as  of  the  close  of  the  second 
year  after  the  end  of  the  Increase  period 
(rather  than  for  the  end  of  the  Incre.ase 
period  Itself,  as  presently).  In  determining 
the  number  of  children  on  whose  behalf  he 
will  make  payments  to  a  district 

Makes  permanent  the  provisions  of  Sec 
14  relating  to  grants  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  for  Indians  residing  on  Fed- 
eral reservations. 

Provides  that  children  who  have  a  parent 
In  the  uniformed  services  are  to  be  consid- 
ered Federally  connected  for  purposes  of  PL, 
815 

Provides  that.  In  determining  a  local 
agency's  entitlement  under  Sec  5  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  the  Commissioner  will  count  as 
eligible  children  those  children  whose  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  of  that  agency  Is  the 
result  of  a  change  of  residence  from  land 
transferred  to  Mexico  pursuant  to  the  relo- 
cation of  the  international  boundary  be- 
tween the  US,  and  Mexico 

Allows  the  Commissioner  to  transfer  title 
to  facilities  constructed  on  Federal  property 
under  Sec  10  to  Ux;al  educational  agencies 
upon  his  determination  that  such  transfer 
would  be  in  the  Federal  Interest, 

Adds  new  subsection  to  Sec,  10  providing 
that.  If  State  or  local  tax  revenue  cannot  be 
used  to  provide  education  for  children  resid- 
ing on  Federal  property,  or  If  no  tax  revenues 
are  allocated  for  that  purpose,  then  the 
property  on  which  such  children  reside  can- 
not be  considered  Federal  property  for  the 
purposes  of  Sec  5  of  PL  815.  |In  cases  where 
this  amendment  would  have  reduced  a  local 
educational  agency's  payments  for  fiscal  year 
1966  (had  the  amendment  been  In  effect  for 
that  yean,  the  amendment  will  not  become 
effe<-tlve  before  tl.scal  year  1969. | 

Deletes  language  from  Sec.  15(1)  which 
excludes  real  property  used  by  the  U  S  pri- 
marily for  the  provision  of  services  or  bene- 
fits to  a  local  area  fr.im  the  definition  of 
'Federal  property"  for  the  purposes  of  PL. 
815. 

Directs  the  Commissioner  to  expand  the 
regulations  governing  the  definition  of 
"minimum  school  facilities"  so  that  such 
regulations — 

(1)  require  the  local  agency  to  give  con- 
sideration to  excellence  of  architecture  and 
design: 

(2)  allow  for  Inclusion  of  works  of  art  In 
minimum  school  facilities  built  under  PL. 
815  (If  cost  of  art  works  does  not  exceed  1 
percent  of  project  coat) :  and 

(3!  require  compliance  with  standards  to 
assure  that  facilities  will  be  usable  by  handi- 
capped persons 

Includes  .American  Samoa  In  the  definition 
of  the  term     State"  In  Sec    15(13). 

Title  III  of  the  1966  enactment  (PL.  89- 
750 1  provided  for  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966  The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to 
encourage  and  expand  basic  educational  pro- 
grams for  adu'.ts  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English  language  limitations,  to  Improve 
their  education  In  preparation  for  occupa- 
tional training  and  better  employment,  and 
to  become  more  responsible  and  productive 
citizens. 

Under  the  Adult  Education  Act  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  will  be 
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reserved  for  use  by  the  Commissioner  in  sup- 
port of  special  demonstration  projects  and 
teacher-training  activities  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

It  provides  that  the  remaining  sums  will  be 
gr.mted  to  the  States  for  paying  the  Federal 
sh.ire  of  adult  b.aslc  education  programs  to 
be  carried  out  by  local  educational  agencies. 
Of  such  remaining  sums,  not  more  than  2 
percent  will  be  allotted  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific.  The 
remainder  will  be  allotted  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  adults 
m  each  State  who  have  completed  not  more 
than  5  grades  of  school. 

Grants  are  to  be  made  to  State  educational 
agencies  by  the  Commissioner  on  approval 
of  State  Plans  submitted  by  them  to  the 
Commissioner. 

Such  plans  must- — 

( 1 1  set  forth  a  program  for  use  of  the 
grants: 

(2!  provide  for  administration  of  the  plan 
by  the  State  agency; 

(31  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and  the 
State  health  authority; 

( 4 1  provide  for  grants  for  special  projects, 
teacher-training,  and  research; 

(51  provide  for  cooperation  with  programs 
in  the  anti-poverty  efl'ort; 

(6)  provide  for  necessary  rep>orts  and 
records: 

(7!  provide  for  necessary  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures;  and 

( 8 1  provide  further  Information  and  as- 
surances as  required  by  the  Commissioner 
through  regulations. 

The  Act  established  the  Federal  share  of 
expenditures  under  State  plans  as  90  per- 
cent for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968;  and  re- 
quires maintenance  of  State  effort  in  ex- 
penditures for  adult  education. 

The  Act  further  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Adult  Basic  Education,  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner  as  Chairman  and 
7  other  members.  The  Committee  will  advise 
the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration and  administration  of  this  title.  It 
will  review  the  operation  of  this  title  and  of 
other  Federal  programs  in  adult  education 
and  make  annual  reports  of  its  flndlngs  and 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

The  Act  prohibits  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion; and  prohibits  grants  under  this  title 
for  any  educational  program  related  to  sec- 
tarian Instruction  or  religious  worship,  or 
provided  by  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity. 

The  Act  repealed  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hungate 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Perkins) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr. 

PUCINSKll. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Pucinski.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Quie  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  change  the  basic  concept 
of  the  Federal  aid  bill. 

We  had  worked  out  this  bill  very  care- 
fully to  provide  basically  In  title  I  Fed- 
eral aid  to  areas  of  proven  need,  smd 
that  was  the  key  agreement  we  had 
worked  out  last  year  with  the  church 
groups.  It  was  the  late  Cardinal  Meyer 


who  first  suggested  the  formula  for  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  based  on  proven 
need.  The  church  groups  had  tradition- 
ally opposed  across-the-board  Federal 
aid,  but  once  we  adopted  the  principle 
of  aid  to  areas  of  proven  need,  they  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

The  gentleman  proposes  to  change  this 
from  a  bill  to  areas  of  proven  need  to 
a  general  aid  bill.  What  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, if  his  amendment  should  prevail, 
is  that  many  parochial  schools  in  this 
country  will  have  to  close  their  doors. 
not  because  they  will  not  be  getting  help 
from  the  Federal  Government  because 
no  parochial  school  now  receives  any 
Federal  aid,  but  for  another  reason. 
Parochial  schools  have  traditionally  op- 
posed Federal  aid  on  the  ground  that, 
as  Federal  aid  was  put  in  a  community 
to  help  public  schools  and  as  salaries 
went  up  and  other  costs  increased  in 
public  schools,  the  parochial  school  was 
placed  in  a  more  difficult  competitive 
position.  In  order  to  attract  teachers  to 
parochial  schools,  their  administrators 
had  to  meet  the  public  school  wage 
standards  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
increased  by  Federal  aid.  These  in- 
creased costs  too  frequently  could  not  be 
borne  by  the  parochial  school.  That  is 
why  traditionally  they  have  opposed 
general  aid  to  education. 

There  are  1V2  million  children  attend- 
ing parochial  schools  of  this  country. 
Their  parents  are  relieving  local  com- 
munities of  a  burden  of  almost  $4  billion 
annually  in  operating  costs  alone  to 
maintain  these  parochial  schools. 

What  you  will  do  if  you  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment — and  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  against  it — is  to  force  these 
parochial  schools  into  a  more  competi- 
tive position.  I  tell  you  right  now  there 
is  testimony  before  our  committee,  and 
I  have  discussed  it  with  many,  many 
church  leaders  who  are  now  operating 
parochial  schools  at  great  difficulty,  that 
they  will  have  to  close  many  schools 
and  transfer  their  students  to  public 
schools.  If  you  think  your  local  commu- 
nities are  prepared  to  absorb  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  educating  those  young- 
sters in  public  schools,  you  have  another 
guess  coming. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  if  we 
were  to  close  our  parochial  schools,  or 
even  a  very  substantial  percentage  of 
them,  the  taxpayers  would  have  to  raise 
in  excess  of  $160  million  annually  for 
operating  costs  alone. 

Please  consider  this.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  in  his  bill  a  provi- 
sion for  title  I  money  to  be  used  for  gen- 
eral aid,  and  this  is  the  big  objection 
that  the  parochial  schools  have  to  this 
bill.  It  is  not  that  they  get  a  penny  from 
it.  They  do  not  get  a  penny  from  It.  But 
if  his  amendment  were  to  prevail  they 
would  be  put  into  a  difficult  competitive 
position,  and  would  find  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  maintain  parochial 
schools. 

If  you  doubt  what  I  am  saying,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  get  on  the  telephone  and 
call  any  one  of  the  pastors  or  superin- 
tendents in  your  own  district  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  payrolls 
every  week  or  every  month,  and  ask  him 
if  there  is  any  merit  to  what  I  have  said. 


I  also  want  to  advise  the  House  that 
the  amendment  to  title  III  which  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  will  offer 
shortly  is  even  worse  than  the  Quie 
amendment.  It  will  completely  destroy 
any  hopes  of  cooperation,  within  con- 
stitutional limitation,  between  parochial 
and  public  schools  presently  permitted 
under  title  III. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  is  ob- 
viously determined  to  destroy  any  help, 
no  matter  how  constitutional  it  may  be, 
to  the  parochial  schools  of  this  Nation 
in  30  States  that  have  strong  State  con- 
stitutional prohibitions  against  aid  to 
parochial  schools.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take, the  careful  plan  we  worked  last 
year  to  help  all  the  children  in 
this  country — within  constitutional 
grounds — whether  they  attend  public 
or  parochial  schools  is  being  demolished 
here  today  by  the  amendment  which 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  about  to 
offer  and  which  probably  will  be  adopted 
by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  LMr. 
Williams]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Pennsylvania  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Taft.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Novem- 
ber, and  again  last  December,  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  voted  upon  two  tax  levies  in 
support  of  its  school  system  and  voted 
them  both  down. 

In  the  May  election  of  this  year  a 
majority  of  the  levies  and  bond  proposals 
for  educational  purposes  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  were  voted  down. 

The  same  pattern,  I  am  sure,  pertains 
to  the  districts  of  many  of  us. 

Now.  why  is  this?  What  is  the  reason? 
I  think  we  already  see  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  ESEA  measure  which  the  Con- 
gress passed  in  1965.  I  think  we  have  al- 
ready seen  a  withdrawal  of  local  respon- 
sibility, of  local  support  for  our  schools. 
These,  indeed,  have  been  the  keys  on 
which  our  entire  school  systems  and  edu- 
cational systems  have  been  based. 

Another  reason  for  such  defeats  of 
course,  is  the  large  preemption  of  Fed- 
eral income  tax  revenues  upon  the  avail- 
able tax  sources.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?  The  answer  is  that  we  have 
to  find  some  way  to  bridge  this  gap.  to 
give  Federal  funds  to  the  local  areas  and 
still  keep  local  direction  of  and  responsi- 
bility for  our  schools.  The  Quie  amend- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  bridge  that  gap. 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  bridge 
since  1947,  when  my  father  introduced 
the  first  Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

I  venture  that  there  are  not  more  than 
a  handful  of  Members  who  have  any  ob- 
jection to  using  Federal  funds  for  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  better  Investment.  We 
all  know  that.  But  we  also  see  that  local 
direction,  and  control,  and  responsibility, 
may  well  be  lost  unless  we  look  for 
improvements. 

What  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Quie  pro- 
posal that  have  been  made?  There  arc 
many.  We  have  all  heard  the  answers  tc 
them.  To  me  they  are  satisfactory  an- 
swers. Private  schools  will  not  be  hurt 
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In  my  own  State  they  will  get  more  sup- 
port. It  will  not  slow  down  desegregation. 
nor  deprive  the  poor  pupils  But  the 
basic  problem  of  growing  Federal  domi- 
nation will  become  more  and  more  seri- 
ous. We  had  better  face  up  now  to  the 
problems  the  Quie  amendment  has  raised. 
They  will  be  no  easier  to  solve  next  year. 
We  should  pass  it.  It  is  not  necessarily 
sacrosanct  if  it  is  passed.  If  we  find  we 
want  to  change  it  later,  we  can  change 
It.  But  if  we  fall  to  act.  we  are  further 
locking  ourselves  into  Federal  direction 
and  control. 

Let  me  say  this  also.  A  couple  of  days 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Bradem.\s.  read  a  letter  from  the  Cincin- 
nati school  superintendent  Mr  Paul 
Miller  which  he  quoted  only  in  part,  leav- 
ing out  certain  references  and  comments. 
I  have  the  entire  letter,  and  when  we  go 
Into  the  whole  House,  I  will  ask  leave  to 
introduce  this  letter  and  the  entire  e.\- 
change  of  correspondence  which  I  have 
had  with  Mr.  Miller  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Paul  E.  Weis.  another  superintendent 
in  my  district.  Mr.  Miller  is  naturally 
concerned  with  the  large  cities  getting 
their  fair  share  of  Federal  aid.  So  am  I. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  under  the  Quie  amendment. 
In  my  own  State,  with  a  heavy  prepon- 
derance of  cities,  we  should  be  able  to 
assure  getting  a  fair  share  and  generally 
we  have  gotten  it  in  the  past. 

This  IS  especially  true  since  a  com- 
parison of  formulas  shows  that  on  an 
assumed  appropriation  of  $1,581,695,000 
for  titles  I.  II,  III.  and  V.  the  committee 
proposal  would  allocate  to  Ohio  $57,- 
349,533,  while  the  Quie  amendment 
would  raise  this  to  $84087716.  or  an 
Increase  of  $26,738,173.  It  is  hard  to  see 
under  such  a  condition  how  the  amend- 
ment could  fail  to  benefit  both  public  and 
private  education  in  Ohio  I  urge  that  it 
be  adopted 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

[Mr.    H.AHNAl. 

Mr  HANNA  Mr  Chairman,  the  .school 
people  of  my  district,  the  adminLstrators 
and  the  trustees  and  the  teachers,  oppose 
the  Quie  amendment  on  these  erounds: 

First,  it  reduces  the  available  funds 
for  the  .-schools  and  creates  chaos  in  the 
timing  of  .school  programs,  and  it  leaves 
unanswered  questions  in  important 
areas 

The  amendment  has  not  had  the  time 
and  the  study  and  the  hearings  to  match 
the  legislation  which  it  seeks  to  amend. 
If  the  proponents  are  sincere — and  I  be- 
lieve they  are — then  they  will  follow  the 
procedures  that  allow  for  study  and 
hearings  and  not  rely  on  hleh-.sounding 
cliches  that  we  have  heard  In  the  House 
today  and  the  waving  of  worthy  prin- 
ciples, but  thev  will  rely  upon  the  pro- 
cedures tested  by  time. 

The  plea  of  my  school  people  is  simple 
The  pre.sent  proeram  has  a  record  of 
workability  and  achievement.  The  pres- 
ent momentimi  and  timing  of  proi^rams 
are  clear  if  we  continue  on  our  present 
course.  But  such  timing  is  seriously  Im- 
paired if  we  change  radically,  as  sug- 
gested m  the  amendment  without  ]ie- 
rusing  all  the  ramifications  of  such 
change. 


Do  not  sacrifice,  for  illusions  and  broad 
promises  that  are  only  vaguely  adum- 
brated in  this  Quie  amendment,  the 
demonstrated  benefits  of  the  original  act 
of  1965. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregorI. 

Mr  MacGRECMDR  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
reading  the  hearings  before  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  tremendous  attention 
given  to  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Republican  proposals  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Quie].  Page  after  page 
of  the  hearings  reveal  the  questions  of 
committee  members  and  the  opinions  of 
the  witnesses  devoted  to  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  the  block  grant  substitute.  Look 
at  page  1116  of  volume  II  of  the  hearings, 
for  example,  and  you  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  between  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  Congressman  Dellenback. 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  Duane  Mattheis. 
The  record  is  as  follows. 

Mr  Dellenback  If  we  were  to  move 
forward  at  this  stage  and  malte  additional 
block  grants  of  funds  available,  what  would 
be  the  top  priority  uses  to  which  those  funds 
would  be  put  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Dr. 
Mattheis? 

The  response  by  Dr  Mattheis  was: 
I  think.  Mr  Congressman,  there  might  be 
two  or  three  priorities  ...  I  think  perhaps 
the  first  would  be  a  significantly  larger  de- 
gree of  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
large  cities.  .  .  . 

A  second  .  .  .  would  be  related  to  teachers, 
attracting  them  to  the  profession,  keeping 
them  In  the  profession  once  they  are  pre- 
pared to  become  teachers,  teachers  salaries, 
working  conditions,  and  whatever,  and  the 
third  .  .  .  would  be  in  the  interest  of  school 
buildings,  capital  outlay,  construction  funds 
for  school  districts. 

Here  Is  a  specific  question  asked  dur- 
ing the  hearings  about  the  efifect  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Quie  proposal.  Here  is 
a  Commissioner  of  Education  saying, 
"We  will  concentrate  first  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  big  cities,  second  on  teachers 
sflanes  and  working  conditions,  and 
third  on  bricks  and  mortar  " 

This  would  be  typical  of  the  answers 
given  by  commissioners  In  all  the  50 
States,  should  the  question  have  been 
put  to  them. 

The  current  debate  over  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Assistance 
Act  amendments  of  1967  brings  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  increasingly  critical  issue 
of  Federal-State  relations. 

The  administration  committee  recom- 
mendation would  continue  the  present 
system  of  inequitable  distribution  and 
unwise  control  from  Washington,  where- 
as the  substitute  of  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Quie!  would  restore  the 
State  departments  of  education  to  their 
rightful  place  in  the  educational  struc- 
ture. 

As  a  Representative,  I  cannot  vote  to 
perpetuate  the  present  distribution  sys- 
tem of  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  as  outlined  In  the 
admmLstration  committee  bill.  It  works 
particularly  severe  Injustices  on  the  low- 


income  laxpaj'ing  families  of  my  subur- 
ban district. 

In  1966  the  Minnesota  Advisoi-y  Com- 
mittee for  title  I  of  ESEA  passed  a 
resolution  reading: 

Whereas,  the  present  formula  does  not 
provide  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
Title  I  funds  among  the  school  districts  of 
Minnesota,  and 

Whereas,  it  does  not  provide  for  sufficient 
flexibility  In  approving  projects. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Public 
Law  89-10  Title  I  Advisory  Committee  recom- 
mends enactment  of  legislation  by  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  adoption  of  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  which  would  allow  each  state 
department  of  education  the  opportunity  of 
formulating  a  state  plan  under  Title  I  of 
Public  Law  89-10,  taking  into  account  the 
peculiarities  of  each  state  so  that  the  moneys 
of  Title  I  Public  Law  89-10  can  be  more  fairly 
distributed  to  the  school  districts  of  that 
state  to  provide  greater  benefits  of  educa- 
tion to  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  of  each  state. 

Dr.  Erling  O.  Johnson,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Anoka-Hennepin  School 
Enstrtct  No.  11,  and  a  distinguished 
former  Minnesota  State  commissioner  of 
education,  presented  that  resolution  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Education  aiid 
Labor  Committee  last  year  and  said  this: 

I  supported  this  resolution  and  make  it 
one  of  my  recommendations  to  your  com- 
mittee 

The  Anoka-Hennepin  School  District 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest  growing 
school  districts  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

In  testimony  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  this  year,  the  present 
Minnesota  commissioner  of  education 
said: 

I  am  disappointed  to  note  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  recommended  the  development  of  a 
■•state  plan"  philosophy  for  title  I  of  ESEA. 
This  procedure  has  been  used  with  much 
success  in  other  Federal  educational  aid  pro- 
grams, notably  vocational  education  and 
NDEA.  and  could  In  my  opinion  do  a  great 
deal  to  help  each  State  meet  specific  and 
unique  needs  of  the  respective  States  under 
the  broad  guidelines  of  the  law. 

■■It  would  also  provide  the  opportunity  to 
eliminate  considerable  red  tape  for  school 
districts.  State  education  departments  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Mattheis  went  on  to  say : 
I  long  for  the  day  when  we  will  have  gen- 
eral rather  than  categorical  educational  aids. 
There  is  a  need  for  significant  additional 
State  responsibility  and  author! ly  with  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  Federal  edu- 
cation legislation.  I  have  a  general  concern 
about  new  Federal  education  legislation  pro- 
viding too  much  discretion  for  the  US.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  In  using  agencies 
other  than  the  legally  constituted  St.iie  and 
local  governmental  units  to  carry  out  tlie  In- 
tent of  the  acts. 

Title  I  needs  provision  for  a  State  plan. 
Title  III  is  most  in  need  of  change.  A  State 
plan  with  resulting  State  responsibility  and 
authority  is  a  must. 

Dr.  Mattheis  also  testified  at  the  hear- 
ings: 

Title  in — Supplementary  Educational  Cen- 
ters and  Services  has  been  the  focal  point  of 
my  concern  about  ESEA  1965  from  the  day  it 
was  Introduced  In  Conc;ress  2  years  ago.  .  .  . 
I  .strongly  oppose  the  present  form  of  this 
title  and  the  new  amendment  for  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  resembles  this 
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one  to  a  shocking  degree,  whereby  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, completely  bypasses  the  legally  con- 
stituted State  agency  m  dealing  directly  with 
local  school  districts  within  each  State. 

Title  III.  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Stat*,  would  be  a  wonderful  and  unique 
opporttinlty  for  the  St.ite  department  of 
education  to  flex  its  muscle  and  exert  initia- 
tive in  meeting  the  exciting  possibilities  of 
the  title.  On  the  otner  hand,  the  present 
administrative  arrangement  could  thwart 
and  curtail  actu.iUy  much  leadership  devel- 
opment opportunity.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
me  to  envision,  in  view  of  the  present  free- 
dom and  fiexlbility  of  the  title  and  the  rapid 
Increase  of  funds  now  in  the  title  for,  over 
a  short  period  of  years,  a  federally  operated 
system  of  educational  Institutions  to  be  op- 
er.iting  in  each  State  with  little,  if  any,  con- 
trol or  direction  of  it  from  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  or  any  other  State  agency. 

It  is  clear  from  Commissioner  Mat- 
theis' remarks  that  he  feels  we  are  now 
at  a  critical  stage  in  the  extension 
of  Federal  programs  for  education.  We 
are  at  the  point  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Government  will  gen- 
erally support  the  broad  goals  of  educa- 
tion, or  whether  it  will  increasingly  di- 
rect the  objectives,  structure,  methods, 
and  ultimately  the  content  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  decide  which  course  to 
take.  We  must  decide  whether  we  are  to 
continue  to  stifle  responsibility  in  State 
and  local  units,  or  whether  we  will  ex- 
press our  confidence  and  faith  in  the 
State  and  local  school  people  to  best  de- 
termine their  actual  educational  needs. 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
simply  cannot  be  the  one  best  qualified  to 
determine  the  relative  educational  needs 
of  Brooklyn  Center,  Blaine,  Anoka,  or 
Columbia  Heights.  Minn.,  or  any  other 
community  in  my  district.  Local  school 
districts  cannot  readily  afford  the  extra 
manpower  they  must  have  to  process  the 
delu.ce  of  forms  they  must  now  fill  out  to 
apply  for  a  Federal  grant.  No  Washing- 
ton bureaucrat  can  be  competent  to  de- 
cide for  the  people  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Minnesota  the  delicate 
question  of  priorities  between  competing 
applications  from  diverse  school  districts. 

Minnesota  has  developed  one  of  the 
finest  educational  systems  in  the  Nation. 
The  1967  session  of  the  Minnesota  Legis- 
lature has  .just  strengthened  that  system. 
In  Minnesota  we  are  determined  that  our 
yount:  people  be  provided  with  the  best 
possible  education  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  our  disadvantaged  school  chil- 
dren be  accorded  special  attention. 

Tills  system  was  developed  through  co- 
operation by  the  school  districts,  by  the 
people,  by  the  legislature,  and  by  Min- 
nesota Governors — all  of  whom  were 
concerned  about  education,  who  were  de- 
termined to  develop  the  finest  system, 
who  did  it  without  Federal  direction,  and 
who  best  know  the  needs  of  individual 
school  districts. 

Minnesota  ranks  high  in  every  meas- 
ure of  educational  achievement.  Min- 
nesota achieved  this  rank  before  pas- 
sage of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

THE       PALLACIOtrS       ARGUMENTS       AGAINST       THE 
SUBSTrrtTTE 

The  Nation  In  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  subjected  to  one  of  the  most  out- 
landish examples  of  public  relations  over- 
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kill  in  the  history  of  education  legisla- 
tion. Supporters  of  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute have  been  accused  of  wanting  to 
take  away  the  library  books  of  little 
children,  of  advocating  segregated 
schools,  of  being  against  poor  students  in 
private  and  parochial  schools,  and  of 
being  against  the  needs  of  education  in 
our  big  cities.  The  misrepresentations 
have  been  massive. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  seen  fit  to  involve  himself  in  the 
business  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Goverrunent  and  has  again  added  to  the 
credibility  gap  which  plagues  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  Washington. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    CONCERN 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  Re- 
publican substitute  would  give  comfort 
to  those  seeking  to  perpetuate  the  dual 
system  of  school  segregation.  As  one  who 
has  labored  long  and  hard  in  the  field  of 
equal  rights  and  responsibilities  for  all 
men,  I  was  delighted  that  Judiciary 
Committee  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler 
refuted  this  argument  by  publicizing  his 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the  At- 
torney General. 

That  exchange  was  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  11  on  page 
12341  and,  although  I  urge  all  to  read 
the  complete  texts,  I  want  to  emphasize 
two  statements.  Mr.  Celler  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Quie  substitute  to  the  pending  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  bill,  H.R.  8993, 
should  give  no  comfort  to  those  who  seek 
certain  routes  for  southern  school  districts 
to  prevent  desegregation. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  wrote: 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  in  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance 
by  way  of  grant.  Thus  it  Is  clear  that  Title 
VI  would  apply  to  HR  8983.  Just  as  Title  VI 
now  applies  to  grants  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  the 
statute  which  HR  8983  would  amend.  Enact- 
ment of  HR  8983  would  not  affect  enforce- 
ment of  Title  'VI  of  the  1964  Act. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  this  correspond- 
ence absolutely  destroys  the  arguments 
of  those  who  claim  the  substitute  would 
encourage  segregation. 

STATE    CONCERN 

Concern  was  raised  on  the  part  of  some 
States  that  they  would  not  receive  as 
much  money  under  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute as  under  the  administration-com- 
mittee bill.  This  argument  has  also  been 
proven  in  error.  This  substitute  carries  a 
specific  provision  that  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive less  money  than  it  received  under 
the  previous  allocation. 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  has  commented  that  the  Quie 
formula  "would  eliminate  vast  inequities 
"in  the  distribution  formula.  Under  the 
present  law  there  are  four  separate  al- 
location formulas.  Under  the  substitute 
the  formula  used  in  title  in  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  would  be 
adopted.  Under  this  title  a  block  grant 
to  each  State  based  on  the  number  of 
school-age  children  and  personal  Income 
per  child  in  that  State  is  used. 

FUND    DELAY    CONCERN 

Further,  it  has  been  charged  that  the 
substitute  would  delay  funds  and  disrupt 


programs  underway  at  the  present  time. 
Quite  the  opposite  is  true.  This  substitute 
would  not  take  efifect  until  September 
1968.  Upon  approval  of  State  plans,  ad- 
ministration would  be  greatly  simplified 
and  funds  made  available  without  mas- 
sive filings  and  repetitious  review  by  ad- 
ministrators. The  simplification  which  is 
built  into  this  substitute  would  facilitate 
the  return  of  taxpayers'  funds  to  the 
schools — a  matter  of  significant  impor- 
tance to  long-range  planning. 

WHERE  THE  NEED  IS — RICH  VERSUS  POOR 

It  was  my  imderstanding  from  listen- 
ing to  the  proponents  over  the  years, 
that  the  prime  aim  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  to 
assist  the  poor  who  were  being  denied  a 
proper  education.  Yet,  the  administra- 
tion act  has  not  done  that.  And  the  ad- 
ministration-committee bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  not  do  this. 

For  instance,  why  should  each  poor 
child  in  Mississippi  receive  $129.64  in 
educational  aid  while  each  poor  child  in 
New  York  receives  $393.14?  And  why 
should  it  be  that  wealthy  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y..  which  spends  $896  per  year  per 
pupil  receive  $321,000  a  year  for  817 
poor  children  imder  title  I,  while  poor 
Breathitt  County,  Ky.,  which  spends  only 
$285  per  year  per  pupil,  receives  $340,000 
a  year  for  2.125  poor  children. 

The  Office  of  Education  sitting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  cannot  possibly  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  25,000  school  districts 
in  the  50  States.  The  above  examples  of 
the  rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor  get- 
ting poorer  imder  ESEA  are  typical 
throughout  America. 

We  have  long  known  of  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  funds  in  the  original  act 
which  resulted  in  the  10  wealthiest  coim- 
ties  of  the  United  States  receiving  much 
more  for  the  fewer  impoverished  chil- 
dren than  the  10  poorest  counties  re- 
ceived for  theirs.  L.B.J,  asks  us  to  perpet- 
uate these  inequities.  How  can  such  a 
disposition  of  ftmds  in  a  law  supposedly 
designed  to  improve  school  programs 
for  impoverished  children  be  justified? 
While  it  is  true  that  even  wealthy  areas 
have  a  small  percentage  of  disadvan- 
taged children,  these  youngsters  are  at- 
tending some  of  the  best  financed  and 
most  advanced  public  schools  available 
anywhere.  Since  the  Federal  funds  are 
limited,  the  money  funneled  into  wealthy 
school  districts  necessarily  reduces  the 
amounts  available  for  desperately  under- 
financed schools  in  areas  of  very  high 
concentration  of  poverty  such  as  city 
slums  and  economically  depressed  rural 
areas. 

THE  THIRD   DISTRICT  OF  MINNESOTA 

The  formula  which  governs  distribu- 
tion of  most  of  the  money  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  people  I  rep- 
resent. This  formula  is  continued  in  the 
administration-committee  bill  which  we 
are  considering  now. 

While  the  school  districts  of  Anoka 
County  and  suburban  and  rural  Henne- 
pin County  will  receive  an  anticipated  22 
percent  of  Minnesota  State  aids  to  edu- 
cation this  year,  only  4  percent  is  our 
anticipated  share  of  all  money  allocated 
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to  Minnesota  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
8»-10 

My  constituency  of  over  600.000  peo- 
ple makes  more  than  its  per  capita  con- 
tribution ;n  taxes  to  the  support  of  both 
State  and  Federal  aids  to  education  The 
great  majority  of  my  constituents  are 
happy  to  do  so  because  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  excellence  in  our  public  schools 
and  because  we  enjoy  a  higher  per 
capita  income  than  either  the  Miiuie- 
sota  or  the  national  average  But  when 
the  disparity  in  assessment  of  need  is 
almost  6  to  1  between  the  State  and 
Federal  pro»?rams  someone's  distribu- 
tion formula  Is  seriously  wrong 

State  aids  are  determined  by  our  State 
legislature  State  senators  and  represent- 
atives are  familiar  with  community 
means  and  with  the  relative  needs  of 
different  school  districts  throughout 
Minnesota  They  have  determined  that 
the  schools  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  are  deserving  of  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  State  money 

The  powers  that  be  in  this  Congress 
and  in  the  Johnson  Administration  have 
decided  that  only  one  twe^nty-f^fth  of 
the  Federal  money  going  to  Minnesota 
should  be  spent  in  the  same  schools  I 
cannot  agree  that  this  is  either  justified 
or  equitable 

The  anticipated  figures  for  the  cur- 
rent school  year  have  been  provided  me 
by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  follows  I 

Total    Minnesota    State    aids..  $200,885,017 

Third  district  distribution M3,  796.  750 

Share  of  State  total  i  percent) .  22 
Title  I  Federal  aids  to  Minne- 
sota   (available) $19,651,280 

Third       di.»trlct      distribution 

(available) $816,376 

Share  of  State  total  (available) 

(percent'    4 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  total  Minne- 
sota State  aids  figure  Is.  at  this  date,  a 
projected  figure  The  Third  District  dis- 
tribution is  not  a  projected  figure 

The  extension  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  we  are 
now  considering  will  do  nothing  to  cor- 
rect this  injustice  during  the  next  2 
years. 

But  justice  could  be  done  if  the  Re- 
publican substitute  is  adopted  Under 
the  terms  of  this  substitute  the  States 
will  be  able  to  devise  educational  pro- 
grams with  the  local  school  districts 
based  on  expert  knowledge  and  compe- 
tence as  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  dis- 
tricts. The  State  and  local  ofBclals. 
without  undue  Federal  strings,  will  be 
able  to  ofler  high  quality  education  to 
all  children 

In  all  good  conscience  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  continuation  of  the  1965  act  What 
the  people  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota  want  and  need  is 
the  Republican  substitute  proposal  I 
urge  Its  adoption 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr  Gib- 
bons) 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Quie  amendment  I  be- 
lieve I  know  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr  QuiEl  very  well  I  traveled  with 
him.  I  know  he  is  certainly  well  intended 
I  respect  him  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man 


of   integrity    who    wants    to    do   a   good 
job. 

We  spent  quite  some  time  studying 
the  operation  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  It  seemed  to 
me  the  problems  we  found  with  respect 
to  the  act  were  all  problems  we  were  In 
the  process  of  solving 

I  fear  that  if  we  should  adopt  the  Quie 
amendment  we  would  open  up  a  whole 
new  era  of  problems,  and  perhaps  end  up 
without  a  piece  of  legislation  at  all. 

I  believe  I  should  talk  about  the  prob- 
lems we  have  had 

Fhrst.  when  the  act  was  passed  in  1965. 
It  was  a  new  piece  of  legislation,  and  it 
took  a  new  thrust  The  people  who  had 
to  administer  it  at  the  local  level  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  it  Now  they  do 
Now  they  are  working  with  it  and  I  be- 
lieve they  like  it. 

Second,  we  appropriated  the  money 
too  late  The  people  at  the  local  level 
had  a  hard  time  in  spending  the  money 
and  in  spending  the  money  wisely  We 
are  not  going  to  do  that  anymore.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  already 
acted  this  week.  The  money  will  get  to 
the  schools  on  time. 

Third,  we  had  some  problems  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights  I  believe  we  are  in 
the  process  of  resolving  those  problems 
now.  The  guidelines  are  now  well  under- 
stood. 

We  adopted  amendments  yesterday 
that  should  help  to  straighten  out  the 
problem  we  have  had  with  the  guide- 
lines 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  Quie  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Bates  1 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  fMr   ConteI 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska    Mr  Pollock'. 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  have  a 
question,  however,  about  the  distribu- 
tion formula,  which  does  disturb  me 

Under  the  Quie  formula.  Alaska  will 
be  in  the  unique  position  of  being  at  a 
substantial  disadvantage  in  the  future 
because  of  its  high  per  capita  income 
While  income  is  high,  costs  are  much 
higher  than  in  any  other  of  the  States. 

I  wonder  if  an.'  recognition  could  be 
given  to  Alaska's  peculiar  income-cost 
situation  in  the  future  distribution  of 
these  funds?  I  am  faced  now  with  the 
dilemma  either  of  voting  against  a  prin- 
ciple I  support  or  of  cutting  seriously 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  my  State 

Would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  respond'' 

Mr  QUIE  I  would  say  that  we  have 
difncuJty  in  putting  the  formula  into 
effect,  and  some  States  will  receive  more 
and  some  will  receive  less 

.Alaska  has  a  peculiar  problem,  which 
no  other  State  does  have. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man Is  that  the  Quie  amendment  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  1969  and  there 
would  be  ample  opportunity  before  that 
time  for  .something  special  to  be  worked 
out  for  Alaska  in  the  Congress 


Mr  POLLOCK  Is  It  true  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  withhold  its 
funds  from  States  that  did  not  distrib- 
ute those  funds  proportionately  between 
public  and  private  schools? 

Mr  QUIE  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
What  my  amendment  would  require, 
really,  is  for  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation to  consult  with  .school  officials 
in  both  private  and  public  schools  in  or- 
der to  determine  that  the  money  would 
be  shared  between  the  public  school  chil- 
dren and  private  .school  children  and 
teachers  on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper  I. 

'  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pepper 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
yield  hLs  time  to  Mr   Br^demas.i 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
many.  If  not  most,  of  the  Members  of 
this  Committee,  I  have  been  a  lor.'^time 
supporter  of  Federal  aid  for  elementary 
and  .secondary  education  The  first  plank 
in  my  platform  when  I  ran  for  the  other 
body  in  1934  was  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion I  am  grateful  to  have  lived  to  be 
able,  as  a  Member  of  the  Conpress.  to 
vote  for,  and  as  strongly  as  I  could  sup- 
port, the  great  elementary  and  second- 
ary educational  program  we  adopted  In 
1965  Tins  legislation  has  immeasurably 
broadened  the  depth  and  widened  the 
scope  of  educational  opportunity  for  the 
children  of  this  country — the  hope  of  our 
tomorrow — and  especially  the  most 
needy  of  our  children. 

The  law  we  adopted  in  1965  has 
worked  It  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
based  upon  definite  principles  glvlna  the 
greatest  aid  where  there  was  the  greatest 
need  throu^^h  a  definite  formula  which 
all  school  authorities  could  understand 
and  follow  It  has  succeeded  becau.se  un- 
der that  law  the  local  school  district.": 
were  given  the  primary  responsibility  for 
policy  determination.  In  short,  there  was 
Federal  aid  and  local  control  in  deter- 
mining school  policies  and  in  selecting 
school  personnel  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  the  present  law 
found,  and  put  into  practice,  a  formula 
through  which  the  delicate  matter  of 
public  aid  to  children  in  parochial  and 
private  .schools  could  be  provided,  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, and  with  the  .sentiment  of  the  people 
of  all  faiths  That  part  of  the  present 
law,  too,  has  worked.  It  has  succeeded. 
Now,  the  gentleman  from  Mlnne.sota 
I  Mr  Quie  1 ,  added  by  all  but  a  courageous 
few  of  the  Republican  Party  In  the  Com- 
mittee, offers  a  substitute  for  the  present 
law  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  of- 
fers not  an  amendment,  but  a  new  bill 
with  a  new  theory  based  on  new  pnn- 
ciples  and  new  practices  as  distinguished 
from  those  in  the  present  law. 

Under  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mlnne.sota.  no  school 
di.strtct  cou'd  determine  from  the  law 
what  fund*,  it  would  receive  each  year 
Under  the  substitute,  control  would  be 
taken  away  from  local  school  districts 
and  vested  in  State  authorities.  Under 
the  substitute,  the  neediest  of  the  chil- 
dren would  not  necessarily  get  the  Fed- 
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eral  aid,  but  the  States  could  share  it  with 
whom  they  would,  even  the  children  in 
the  prosperous  areas  of  the  State.  Un- 
der the  substitute,  there  would  be  no  cer- 
tain way  the  Federal  Government,  ap- 
propriating funds,  could  enforce  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  of  the  funds  to  the 
needy  children  in  the  needy  districts. 
Under  the  substitute,  the  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  under  title  I  is  not 
uniform  In  Its  application  throughout 
the  Umted  States  as  in  the  present  law, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes,  there  may 
be  a  different  formula  for  each  State. 

The  school  boards  and  districts  of  the 
country  are  familiar  with  the  present 
law.  They  know  how  it  operates.  They 
know  what  they  can  count  upon  from  it. 
They  know  they  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  policy  decisions.  They 
know  the  principles  upon  which  paro- 
chial and  private  schools  may  share  in 
the  Federal  funds  in  respect  to  instruc- 
tion and  facilities  not  religious  in  char- 
acter. 

In  short,  the  Quie-Republican  substi- 
tute would  tear  down  a  noble  edifice, 
growing  in  perfection,  and  substitute  % 
new,  uncertain,  untried  structure  for  it. 

The  Quie-Republican  amendment 
would  tear  the  legislatures  of  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
apart  in  religious  controversy  harmful 
not  only  to  the  cause  of  education,  but 
to  the  fraternal  spirit  which  should 
characterize  the  relations  of  all  our 
people. 

I  do  not  wish  to  question  the  motives 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  substitute.  They 
say  they  are  for  the  cause  of  Federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  that  they  Just  want  to  administer  it 
in  a  different  way.  Yet  when  you  look  at 
the  record,  you  see  that  when  the  present 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  was  enacted  in  1965,  on  final  passage, 
22a  Democrats  voted  for  it,  57  Democrats 
voted  against  it  35  Republicans  voted  for 
it.  and  94  Republicans  voted  against  it. 
And.  among  the  Republicans  voting 
against  It  was  the  author  of  the  sub- 
stitute, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
IMr.  QuiEl.  On  a  number  of  other  mat- 
ters affecting  education  since  1960,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Republi- 
cans have  voted  the  same  way — against 
the  cause  of  education. 

I  hope  this  committee,  therefore,  will 
extend  the  present  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  not  destroy  it. 
And.  I  hope  that  in  what  we  do,  we  shall 
follow  the  great  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins 1.  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  handling  this  bill, 
'.he  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brade- 
MAsl — proven  friends  of  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation and  not  those  w'ho  have  opposed 
our  country  in  its  efforts  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  a  better  education  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  need  is  the  most. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Lloyd  1. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Quie  amendment. 

I  have  talked  with  literally  hundreds 


of  teachers  in  my  congressional  district 
who  support  the  concept  of  Federal  aid 
for  education  but  who  hope  and  believe 
that  this  could  be  achieved  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  control  remaining  at  the  local 
level.  So  I  believe  that  we  have  reached 
this  milestone  of  determining  whether 
or  not  a  Federal  appropriation  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  stringencies  of 
Federal  control. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lloyd 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Quie.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware 
of  what  they  are  voting  for  when  they 
consider  the  Quie  formula. 

By  September  of  1968.  school  districts 
will  be  notified  of  allocations  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  support  of  their  programs. 

In  the  event  the  Quie  proposal  is 
adopted  by  the  House,  and  under  the  fur- 
ther assumption  that  such  a  maneuver 
does  not  thereby  kill  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, in  the  fall  of  1968  each  school 
district  in  the  NaUon  will  presumably 
receive  notice  from  its  State  department 
of  education  just  how  that  agency  pro- 
poses to  make  distribution  to  it  of  the 
Federal  funds. 

Let's  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  Quie 
formula  contains  drastic  cuts  for  some 
States,  and  even  in  those  States  which 
would  receive  no  less  funds  than  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  distribution  within  each 
State  of  funds  to  local  school  districts 
win  be  drastically  altered.  Many  thou- 
sands of  school  districts  will  lose  money 
for  ongoing  programs. 

Will  the  school  districts  of  your  con- 
gressional district  gain  or  lose  by  the 
Quie  proposal?  You  will  get  the  answer 
to  that  question  when  the  State  makes  its 
distribution  for  the  school  term  begin- 
ning in  the  fall  of  1968. 

This  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mula for  distribution  of  funds  under 
title  I  of  ESEIA  containing  the  bulk  of 
Federal  funds  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  $2,400,000,000  of  them  under 
the  committee  authorizations.  Under  the 
committee  formula  in  title  I  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  does  not  make  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  education  does  not  make  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds.  You,  the  Members 
of  this  body,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  determine  the  entitlement  for 
every  county  in  the  United  States  for  the 
$2.4  billion  authorized  for  distribution  to 
local  educational  agencies  under  title  I. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  cannot 
alter  or  change  this  distribution.  The 
State  department  of  education  cannot 
alter  or  change  this  distribution. 

The  formula  for  distributing  funds 
under  title  I  of  the  act  as  extended  by 
the  committee  bill  is  uniform  in  its  ap- 
plication throughout  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  in  operation  for  2  years  and 
preserves  the  continuity  of  school  pro- 
grams designed  to  target  Federal  moneys 
Into  school  districts  that  need  it  most 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  need 
the  benefits  of  the  act  the  most. 

I,  for  one,  recognize  that  the  Quie  pro- 


posal has  been  poorly  conceived,  even 
more  poorly  timed,  and  contains  much 
political  mischief. 

Under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  local  school  districts  have 
been  given  the  primary  responsibility 
for  policy  determination.  The  Quie  pro- 
posal is  not  aimed  at  establishing  educa- 
tional policymaking  at  the  grassroots 
level.  It  seeks  to  take  it  way  from  the 
local  educational  agency  and  firmly  es- 
tablish it  in  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. 

Under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  as  presently 
structured,  the  primary  responsibility 
for  local  school  policy  Is  vested  in  the 
local  educational  agency  where  it  be- 
longs. Under  the  existing  law,  the  State 
educational  agency  has  a  responsible 
role  to  play  in  approving  projects  de- 
vised by  local  educational  agencies.  In 
this  connection,  the  only  role  played  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  in  the 
initial  understanding  and  agreement  that 
It  enters  Into  with  the  State  educational 
agency  to  the  effect  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  approve  local  educa- 
tional agency  education  projects  con- 
sistent with  the  congressional  mandate 
contained  In  Public  Law  89-10. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the 
resolution  of  the  political,  the  social  and 
the  real  educational  problems  connected 
with  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  evolved 
out  of  a  comprehensive  study  conducted 
by  educators  and  laymen  in  seven  States 
typifying  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  proposals  and  recommendations 
presented  by  these  experts  were  in  turn 
submitted  by  the  administration  in  1965 
to  the  Congress  and  were  followed  by  ex- 
tensive hearings  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  In  an  effort  to  care- 
fully direct  the  programs  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need  and  to  resolve  the  con- 
flicts that  had  defeated  previous  efforts 
to  enact  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
committees  of  Congress  worked  out  leg- 
islation which  has  been  widely  acclEiimed 
by  the  education  community. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  debate  will  keep 
in  mind  the  welfare  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
legislation  and  will  not  be  guided  by 
extraneous  considerations.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  overwhelmingly 
reiect  all  the  crippling  amendments  and 
substitutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  for  Ohio  (Mr. 
Clancy]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gardner]. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Quie  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gardner 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Quie.  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard]. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Howard 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Brademas.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire :  Mr   Cleveland  ' 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Chairman, 
there  are  two  aspects  of  this  debate  that 
I  would  like  to  discuss  in  the  brief  time  of 
1  minute  allotted  to  me.  One  is  the  un- 
derstanding that  you  might  receive  from 
llstenina;  to  this  debate  that  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is  a 
perfect  act 

Mr  Chairman.  I  can  only  say  that  in 
discussing  the  workings  of  this  act  with 
teachers,  school  board  members,  and  su- 
perintendents in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent. 
this  is  not  so  Some  programs  have  been 
supported  that  appeared  to  be  unwise 
and  some  very  sound  programs  have  not 
been  funded. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  second  point  which 
I  would  like  to  comment  upon  is  this:  A 
plea  was  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  several  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  the  effect  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  !Mr.  QuieI 
might  withdraw  his  amendment  so  that 
it  could  go  back  for  further  study  and 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

Mr  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  mi- 
nority party  know  that  "further  study" 
of  minority  proposals  comes  hard  Indeed 
under  the  system  we  have  here  in  opera- 
tion 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that  many 
realize  that  this  bill  which  we  are  con- 
sidering now  is  totally  unnecessary  at 
this  time  Extension  to  1969  was  not 
asked  for  by  the  administration,  becau.se 
the  act  is  authorized  through  1968,  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ai.>le  who  suggest  as  they  do 
that  the  Qule  proposal  should  be  studied 
further  I  suggest  that  they  withdraw  the 
bill  or  recommit  it  for  study  It  is  regret- 
table that  .so  little  time  is  allowed  us  to 
discuss  so  important  a  measure.  As  one 
who  you'd  for  the  original  bill,  it  grieves 
me  to  hear  that  constructive  suggestions 
for  Its  improvement  are  now  considered 
as  being  against  it 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr 
McCarthy  I. 

Mr  MCCARTHY  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  getitleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr 
Brxdem  \s  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  yentieman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
OHara; 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  Brademas  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr 

ESCHi 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Quizl 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
DellenbackI. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
any  careful  observer  of  the  march  of  gov- 
ernment— and  most  particularly  of  the 
growth  of  government — realizes  that 
such  march  and  growth  are  almost  irre- 
versible. Whether  it  be  by  force  of  Park- 
inson's law  or  for  other  reason,  the 
vested  nature  of  Government  bureaus 
appears  to  increase  at  least  geometrically 
with  each  year  of  such  bureau's  life. 

No  bureau  should  be  untouchable — 
no  law  should  be  sacrosanct  merely  be- 
cause it  exists.  If  education  is  not  to  be 
locked  in  a  straitjacket.  we  must  be 
prepared  to  reexamine  and  improve  any 
and  all  education  laws  on  the  books. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
stated,  our  concern  is  to  aid  our  school- 
children. Let  none  of  us  even  today  at- 
tempt— through  spoken  words  which  will 
be  spread  abroad  by  our  friends  in  the 
Press  Galery — to  delude  the  public  as  to 
what  is  the  real  issue  before  us  today. 
Even  more  critically,  let  us  not  delude 
ourselves. 

The  critical  issue  today  is  not  civil 
rights,  not  church-state,  not  committee 
hearings,  not  even  how  many  dollars 
will  go  to  our  respective  States.  The 
critical  issue  is:  What  will  be  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  Federal  authorities,  of  State 
authorities,  and  of  local  authorities  in 
the  area  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Those  who  really  feel  that  the  prin- 
cipal control  over  education  in  the  fu- 
ture should  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  cen- 
tralized authority  here  in  Washington 
by  all  means  should  oppose  the  Quie 
amendment. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  future  of  the  education  of 
our  children  can  best  be  placed  in  the 
coordinated  hands  of  local  and  State 
authorities — those  who  believe  this  way 
should  by  all  means  support  the  Quie 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Rosenthal!. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  HardyI 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  ReidI 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Chairman. 
I  have  already  spoken  in  debate  with  ref- 
erence to  some  of  the  specifics  wherein  I 
have  found  myself,  regrettably,  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr  Quie  1 

I  will  not  repeat  those  here  today.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  I  believe  very 
deeply  that  the  Republican  tradition  in 
early  and  strong  support  of  education  is 
clear  The  Land-Grant  College  Act  wa.s 
passed  in  Lincoln's  administration,  and 
the  NDEA  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, and  the  ESEA  enjoyed  biparti- 
san drafting  and  support  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor.  Thirty-five  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  this  act  in 
1965,  and  47  in  1966. 
I  believe  if  we  wish  to  avoid  discord. 


and  maximize  aid  to  all  the  disadvan- 
taged in  the  ghettoes  of  the  cities  and  in 
the  rural  areas,  in  the  North  and  the 
South,  we  will  vote  down  the  Qule 
amendment  and  support  the  work  of  a 
generation,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Dow  I. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Quie.  t 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Rose.mthalI. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter!. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Bates  I . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  ConteI. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Clancy  1 . 

Mr  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sat  here 
in  the  Chamber  for  the  better  part  of  3 
days,  and  everytliing  but  the  main  issue 
in  this  debate  has  been  discussed 
thoroughly.  The  main  issue  is  whether 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  Nation,  or  not? 

The  debate  has  proceeded  in  many  di- 
rections, and  we  have  heard  from  many 
who  are  saying  that  this  or  that  alloca- 
tion should  be  made,  that  this  or  that 
method  is  the  best,  this  amount  of  money 
should  be  given  to  this  county  or  that 
district,  but  no  one  has  said  to  my  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  ignored  the  basic  issue. 

To  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle:  We  all  know  we  have  had  platforms 
at  our  conventions  for  many,  many  years, 
and  it  was  determined  by  the  majority  of 
us  that  Federal  aid  to  education  was  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation,  and 
that  we  should  give  aid  only  to  those 
school  districts  that  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  But  we  now  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  saying  that  one 
method  or  another  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation is  good. 

I  will  say  to  my  good  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle:  When  we  speak 
about  aid  to  private  institutions  that  they 
consider  the  small  benefits  to  private 
schools  and  the  high  cost  of  the  entire 
program,  and  vote  against  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  only  handout  that  a  majority  of 
my  people  desire  is  the  hand  out  of  their 
p<x:kets.  And  what  we  are  doing  today, 
whether  we  accept  this  amendment  on 
the  bill  as  a  whole,  we  are  addhig  to  the 
burdens  of  the  taxpayers  of  my  dis- 
trict and  every  other  district  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  may  be  against  many  inequitable 
programs,  but  I  consist-ently  vote  for  and 
support  the  most  important  thing — the 
taxpayer 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlemaii  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DevineI. 
Mr  DEVINE.  Mr  Chairman,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  my  illustrious  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Clancy], 
I.  too.  would  like  to  mvite  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  ilie  true  issue  in- 
volved here. 

For  20  years  we  argued  the  issue  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  as  opposed  to 
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private  or  local  aid  to  education.  My 
party  here  for  years  took  the  position 
that  people  on  the  local  level  were  more 
sensitive  to  and  better  able  to  run  their 
school  systemus. 

Last  year  in  the  89th  Congress  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  party  enjoyed  a  majority  of  better 
than  2  to  1.  they  finally,  after  nearly  20 
years  of  debate,  were  able  to  ram  through 
an  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act  which,  of  course,  gave  mythical  "Fed- 
eral money"  to  school  districts  across  the 
land. 

Now,  here,  what  are  we  talking  about? 
A  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  that  will 
cost  S3  billion-plus,  and  the  Quie  amend- 
ment, which  will  also  cost  S3  billion-plus. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  principle  any 
more.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  Fed- 
eral money,  and  w-ho  is  going  to  get  it, 
and  from  what  source. 

The  voters  spoke  in  1966.  That  2-to-l 
majority  the  President  enjoyed  was  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Forty-seven  people 
were  knocked  out  of  the  box.  Those  peo- 
ple who  had  provided  the  margin  that 
passed  Federal  aid  to  education  were 
among  those. 

The  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  wild, 
reckless  spending,  because,  when  you  are 
talking  about  spending  money,  it  is  not 
Federal  money — it  is  the  taxpayers' 
money.  It  is  not  "Washington"  money 
and  it  is  not  free. 

Of  course,  educators  now  support  any- 
thing that  gives  them  money,  from 
whatever  source.  I  remember  an  editorial 
over  5  years  ago  on  the  subject  "NEA's 
heart  is  where  the  money  is." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way  to  wean 
a  calf  is  to  take  away  the  cow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas  I  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  I  w'ant  to  reiterate 
something  I  said  at  the  opening  of  this 
debate;  and  that  is  to  reaCBrm  my  respect 
for  my  colleague  with  whom  I  have  been 
engaged  in  colloquy  on  this  matter,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

I  want  also  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  strong  support  that  has  been 
given  to  the  committee  bill  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid]  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bell], 
both  of  whom  contributed  significantly 
to  the  writing  of  the  original  act  in  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  it  seems  to  me  to  be  Important 
that  this  committee  vote  down  the  Qule 
amendment  and  go  on  to  pass  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  one  that 
has  been  touched  upon  repeatedly  during 
our  discussion  here  in  the  House.  It  Is 
the  issue  of  church-state  relations. 

I  remember  very  well  back  in  1965 
when  we  were  discussing  this  historic 
issue  that  had  for  so  many  years  frus- 
trated the  passage  of  Federal  support 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
that  I  reminded  the  House  of  my  creden- 
tials to  speak  on  this  subject  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  reiterate  those 
credentials  again. 

I  am  the  Methodist  son  of  a  Greek 
Orthodox  father  and  a  Disciples  of  Christ 


mother  and  the  nephew  of  a  hard  shell 
Baptist  preacher  and  a  former  teacher 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  college. 

The  only  problem  is  that  I  am  still 
searching  for  that  Jewish  bride — and 
this  is  a  public  service  announcement. 

But  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
all  seriousness,  that  if  it  is  true  that  we 
have  no  church-state  issue  involved  in 
the  Quie  amendment,  why  has  there  been 
so  much  concern  expressed  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
about  the  effect  of  the  Quie  amendment 
on  the  existing  legislative  pattern  of  sup- 
port to  local  school  districts? 

The  fact  is  that  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference,  all  through  their  spokes- 
men— and  I  cite  only  these  few  religious 
groups,  representing  some  of  the  major 
faiths  in  our  country — have  expressed 
their  strong  opposition  to  the  Quie 
amendment  and  their  support  for  con- 
tinuing the  existing  pattern  of  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Those  who  seek  now  to  overturn  this 
landmark  Education  Act  of  1965  do  so,  in 
my  judgment,  at  the  risk  of  opening  old 
wounds  and  stirring  old  controversies. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
made  the  point  that  the  Quie  amend- 
ment has  precisely  the  same  safeguards 
in  it  as  does  the  existing  legislation.  Well, 
if  that  is  the  case,  why  is  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  of- 
fering an  amendment  aimed  at  protect- 
ing nonpublic  school  children?  Why  did 
he  find  it  necessary  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment if  he  were  not  concerned  about  that 
problem? 

Why  is  it  that  there  was  sent  to  each 
Member  of  the  House  this  afternoon  the 
following  letter,  and  I  quote : 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Qule  as  It  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  23. 

That  refers  to  Mr.  Qttie's  latest  ver- 
sion of  his  amendment.  I  am  now  read- 
ing from  a  letter  signed  by  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  James  C.  Donohue,  di- 
rector, department  of  education,  United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  dated  May 
24,  1967.  Continuing  to  read  the  letter — 

This  latest  version  does  not  eliminate  the 
dangers  to  the  interests  of  the  children  en- 
rolled in  private  schools  which  I  have  earlier 
expressed  more  extensively  in  other  commu- 
nications. We  must  continue  to  oppose  the 
Qule  proposal.  I  felt  an  obligation  to  write 
again  lest  there  be  any  doubts  created  by  the 
new  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  text  of  this 
letter  follows : 

Department  of  Education, 

Untted  States  Catholic  Conference, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  24, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  We  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Qule  as  It  appears  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  23,  1967,  pages  13611,  et  seq. 

This  latest  version  does  not  eliminate  the 
dangers  to  the  interests  of  the  children  en- 
rolled In  private  schools  which  I  have  earlier 
expressed  more  extensively  In  other  commu- 
nications. We  must  continue  to  oppose  the 
Qule  proposal.  I  felt  an  obligation  to  write 
again  lest  there  be  any  doubts  created  by  the 
new  language. 


I  also  have  expressed  our  deep  concern  over 
the  proposal  of  Mrs.  Green  in  respect  of 
Title  III.  The  very  reasons  that  prompt  in 
behalf  of  the  private  school  pupils  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Quie's  proposed  amendment 
apply  with  equal  persuasion  to  Mrs.  Green's 
amendment  and  we  very  earnestly  urge  its 
rejection. 

I  regret   the   need   to   write  again   but  the 
unfolding   circumstances  strongly  suggested 
the  necessity  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  James  C.  Donohve. 

Director ,  Department  of  Education. 

I  recall  that  someone  said  during  the 
debate  this  afternoon — I  believe  it  was 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon — that  she  was  concerned  about 
all  of  the  conversation  about  the  so- 
called  delicate  church-state  balance, 
and  I  believe  the  same  point  was  raised  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  the  Congressional 
Record  dated  May  22.  1967.  to  a  state- 
ment by  our  distinguished  minority  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Whalen],  in  which  he  said: 

The  1965  legislation  created  a  delicate 
church-state  balance.  This  conceivably 
could  be  upset  in  those  sovereignties  whose 
constitutions  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
funds  from  the  State  Treasury  to  religious- 
oriented  schools.  Ohio  courts  now  are  con- 
sidering a  challenge  to  the  State's  1965 
school  bus  law.  It  appears  likely  that  sim- 
ilar suits  would  be  filed  if  funds  derived 
through  the  Quie  amendment  were  disbursed 
through  the  general  revenue  funds  to  paroch- 
ial schools  by  the  Ohio  General  Assembly. 

There  is  an  example  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  from  one  of  the  great 
and  wealthy  States  of  our  cotmtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
insisted  that  his  substitute  makes  no 
change  in  the  existing  arrangements  af- 
fecting parochial  and  pubhc  school  stu- 
dents. But  I  refer  to  section  705(b)  of 
Mr.  QuEE's  bill,  providing  for  a  commis- 
sioner's bypass,  and  I  point  out  to  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  that  that  bypass 
touches  only  educational  testing,  the 
purchase  of  library  and  other  educa- 
tional equipment.  The  bypass  is  probably 
workable  in  that  respect.  But  the  Quie 
amendment  provides  no  bypass  for  the 
50  percent  of  the  funds  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, or  for  the  other  43  percent  of  the 
funds  which  would  be  set  aside  for  un- 
specified uses. 

In  other  words,  the  so-called  bypass 
would  apply  to  only  about  7  percent  of 
the  funds  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965  this  Congress 
reached  a  statesmanlike  accord  on  the 
church-state  issue  with  the  support  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Those  who  seek  now  to  disrupt  that  ac- 
cord may  be  destroying  one  of  the  most 
promising  vehicles  for  improving  Ameri- 
can education  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. I  would  ask  them  to  think  twice  be- 
fore they  proceed  along  the  lines  they 
have  suggested. 

There  are  some  other  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  important  that  we  should  de- 
feat the  Quie  amendment.  The  fact  Is 
that  despite  all  the  conversation  that 
we  have  had  about  all  the  hearings  on 
the  bill,  I  think  that  members  of  our 
committee  will  agree  that  there  was  no 
serious  attention  given  during  oiu:  hear- 
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ings  on  the  extension  of  this  legislation 
to  the  so-called  church-state  issue,  and 
there  was  no  attention  given  to  that  issue 
because  there  was  not  before  us  any  leg- 
islative proposal  that  proposed  so  radical 
and  revolutionan.'  a  change  in  the  exist- 
ing legislative  pattern  as  is  represented 
by  the  Quie  substitute. 

I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  turn 
to  one  side  the  kinds  of  criticisms  that  I 
put  in  the  Record  the  other  day  froni 
Logan  Wilson,  the  distinguished  spokes- 
man for  much  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation, when  he  strongly  attacked  the 
haphazard  manner  in  which  the  Quie 
substitute  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  House 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Quie  substitute  That  is  that 
it  takes,  as  has  been  said  here  before. 
from  the  poor  States  and  gives  to  the 
richer  Stau-s.  For  example,  the  State  of 
Georgia  would  lose  about  S30  million  in 
the  first  year  m  which  the  Quie  substi- 
tute becomes  available;  that  is.  in  fiscal 
year  1969 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  loses  some 
$50  million  I  understand  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  Quie  version,  the  State  of  New- 
York  would  lose  about  $118  million.  This 
explains.  I  believe,  the  militant  opposi- 
tion to  the  Quie  pro!X)sal  of  many  of  the 
big  city  school  superintendents,  such  as 
Mr.  Donovan,  m  New  York.  Mr  Spears. 
in  San  FYancisco.  and  Mr  Barnes,  m  the 
hometown  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon 

I  want  to  make  just  two  other  points 
about  why  I  oppose  the  Quie  substitute 
The  substitute,  if  adopted,  would  create 
chaos  in  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
local  school  and  congressional  districts 
would  not  know  how  much  money  they 
could  count  on.  because  that  decision 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  de- 
partments of  education.  We  have  had  no 
clamor  from  the  local  districts  to  give  this 
to  the  State  departments  of  education, 
because  the  local  districts  know  what 
they  can  count  on  now. 

As  was  said  so  eloquently  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  'Mrs  MrvKl  the 
effect  would  be  to  centralize  the  control 
of  these  funds  down  in  the  State  capitol 
and  to  diminish  severely  the  existing 
pattern  of  local  control  of  these  funds. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Quie  .sufc>- 
stitute  Is  overwhelmingly  defeated  with 
strong  support  from  both  sides  of  this 
House. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Brade- 
MAS  yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time 
and  Mr.  Perkins  yielded  I's  minutes  to 
Mr.  Boccs  ' 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr  Chairman  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  >ielding  their  time  to 
me 

Now.  I  would  like  to  commend  both  of 
these  gentlemen  along  with  their  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  for 
the  work  they  have  done  to  bring  before 
us  a  bill  that  is  as  Important  as  any  bill 
that  we  are  going  to  consider  during  this 
session  of  the  90th  Congress 

On  yesterday,  we  noted— the  Speaker, 
the  majority  leader,  and  I  and  some  of 
the  other  Members — the  nsth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Democratic 
Pwty. 


One  of  the  founders  of  that  party  was 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  said  this: 

I  hope  the  education  of  the  people  will  be 
attended  to.  Educate  and  Inform  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people.  They  are  the  only  sure 
reliance  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberty. 

President  Jefferson  sought  to  carry  out 
his  ideal  He  sought  to  make  the  dis-^ 
semination  of  knowledge  general.  It  was 
not  too  long  thereafter  that  we  first  rec- 
ognized Federal  aid  to  education  when 
we  set  aside  a  certain  segment  of  land 
in  every  piece  of  public  land  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  education 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Reid)  made  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  his  own  party  in 
working  for  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
other  important  programs. 
We  went  on.  year  after  year 
Woodrow  Wilson  gave  us  the  begin- 
nings of  vocational  education. 

Finally,  in  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses, we  passed  the  most  compre- 
hensive list  of  education  bills  that  has 
ever  been  put  on  the  statutes  of  this 
country  Those  measures  range  over  all 
the  field  of  education 

They  dealt  with  vocational  education: 
with  rehabilitation  of  those  who  needed 
rehabilitation,  with  the  mentally  re- 
tarded: with  higher  education,  and  its 
varioas  ramifications;  with  medical  edu- 
cation, the  education  of  nurses  and  of 
dentists;  with  education  of  our  college 
students,  and  with  many  programs  that 
have  been  absolutely  essential  to  the  col- 
leges of  our  coiuitry. 

Through  it  all.  despite  the  fact  that  we 
passed,  in  World  War  II  or  shortly 
thereafter,  the  so-called  impacted  areas 
bill,  through  it  all  we  were  unable  to 
legislate  in  one  of  the  most  critical  areas 
of  all;  namely,  the  field  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  where  most  of 
the  children  are.  and  where  most  of  the 
poor  children  are 

Why  were  we  unable  to  legislate  In 
that  fieW 

First,  because  of  gentlemen  like  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  iMr  Clancy  1  and 
one  of  my  other  good  friends  who  talked 
here  a  moment  ago.  who  are  opposed  to 
any  type  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
Consistently  they  have  opposed  any  type 
of  help,  although  it  may  be  that  they 
may  have  voted  for  the  impacted  areas 
legislation,  which  of  course  is  Federal 
aid  to  education  any  way  you  slice  it 

Mr  CLANCY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOGGS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  CL,ANCY  You  .say  we  may  have 
voted  for  the  impacted  areas  legislation  ' 
Mr  BOGGS  I  .say  you  may  have  I  do 
not  know- 
Mr  CL.A.NCY.  There  are  .some  of  us 
who  voted  against  it  and  other  inequita- 
ble programs. 

Mr  BOGGS  What  the  gentleman  has 
proved  is  that  some  have  opposed  any 
type  of  aid  to  education 

Mr  CLANCY  To  inequitable  pro- 
grams 

Mr.  BOGGS  I  know  I  cannot  appeal 
to  that  gentleman  I  understand  his  posi- 
tion   I  know  he  is  not  for  anything 

So.  over  the  years,  we  have  had  to 
overcome   first    those    who   are   against 


everything   and   anjthing,   such  as  the 
gentleman. 

We  did  that. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  just  wanted 
to  say.  very  briefly,  that  the  mayor  of 
our  largest  city.  New  York  City.  John 
Lindsay  has  supported  the  existing  ESEA 
bill.  He  feels  that  any  cutbacks  in  funds 
to  New  York  City — perhaps  amounting 
to  $50  to  $55  million — will  be  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  and  that  the  retention 
of  the  present  law  would  be  preferable. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
ver>-  much. 

What  was  the  second  proposition  we 
had  to  overcome? 

We  had  to  overcome  the  question  of 
the  race  i.ssue  which,  as  we  all  know,  has 
haunted  every  education  bill  we  have 
ever  brought  up.  Finally,  because  of  leg- 
islation in  another  area,  not  in  the  edu- 
cation bill  but  i:i  the  civil  rights  bill,  we 
at  least  made  some  progress  toward  re- 
moving the  issue  from  education  bills 

This  substitute  that  comes  here  today 
makes  no  change  in  that,  although  most 
of  the  people  who  are  interested  in  this 
field  of  activity  arc  very  much  opiwsed  to 
the  substitut-c. 

What  was  the  third  field  that  made  it 
Impossible  for  us  to  help  the  children  in 
our  countrj".  the  ones  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  the  secondary  .schools  and 
m  the  p(X)r  districts? 

The  third  thing  was  the  religious  is- 
sue— the  religious  issue  You  know  this 
is  not  a  theory.  It  is  a  fact.  It  existed, 
whether  we  liked  it  or  not. 

Wliat  finally  happened?  After  the 
most  tedious  work,  after  the  most  dif- 
ficult negotiations,  some  w-ere  wise 
enough — the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
being  one  of  them— to  come  up  with  a 
formula  that  resolved  that  Lssue  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  one  of  the  most 
historic  acts  in  history,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

This  amendment  is  an  attack  on  that 
act.  anyway  you  cut  it.  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  defeated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
thf^  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  AyresV 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GoodellI 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  Chairman,  seldom 
has  any  important  issue  before  this 
Congre.ss  been  so  misrepre.sented  and 
confu.sed.  We  are  told  that  the  present 
act  concentrates  in  the  areas  of  need. 
The  pre.sent  act  spreads  the  money  to 
94  i>ercent  of  the  school  districts  In  this 
country.  We  are  told  that  the  Quie 
amendment  w-ould  not  concentrate  the 
money  The  Quie  amendment  requires 
the  States  to  allocate  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need 

We  are  told  that  the  private  schools 
and  the  private  .school  students  would  be 
left  out  in  the  Quie  amendment.  The 
Quie  amendment  provides  exactly  the 
same  procedure  as  the  existing  act  does 
only  It  is  done  through  a  State  plan  and 
takes  care  of  the  private  school  students. 
We  are  told  that  we  did  not  have  any 
hearings  on  this  amendment.  We  had 
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full  hearings  on  the  whole  education  act 
in  our  committee,  many  amendments 
were  offered  in  our  committee,  and 
among  them  Mr.  Quie  offered  his  amend- 
ment. It  was  defeated  there. 

We  are  told  that  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren will  be  left  out  under  the  Quie 
amendment.  They  are  left  in  the  act. 
The  Quie  amendment  is  in  a  different 
portion  of  the  act. 

We  are  told  that  the  Indian  children 
are  left  out  if  the  Quie  amendment  Is 
adopted.  They  are  left  in  in  an  entirely 
different  section  of  the  act.  The  Quie 
amendment  would  not  affect  the  Indian 
children  at  all. 

We  are  told  the  civil  rights  issue  is  in- 
volved here.  The  southerners  are  told 
that  the  Quie  amendment  will  result  in 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  The  northerners  are  told  that  this 
will  dilute  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  its 
enforcement.  They  cannot  both  be  true. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Quie  amendment 
will  not  affect  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
enforcement. 

We  are  told  that  adoption  of  the  Quie 
amendment  will  delay  the  distribution  of 
funds.  It  will  not  delay  the  funds  but 
will  accelerate  them,  because  this  is  a 
State  plan  which  is  set  up  in  advance. 
They  know  the  money  they  will  get. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  one 
issue  before  us.  That  one  issue  is  this: 
Are  we  going  to  go  step  by  step  for  addi- 
tional control  and  influence  over  educa- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion or  are  we  now  going  to  make  certain 
that  responsibility  can  be  assumed  on  a 
State  level?  That  is  the  question  before 
us.  We  see  amendments  that  were  sent 
up  to  us  by  the  administration  this  year. 
There  is  the  additional  reservation  of 
funds  for  the  Commissioner  and  addi- 
tional programs  that  he  will  control  and, 
therefore,  a  reduction  of  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  States.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  the  local  schools  and  the 
States  but.  rather,  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  to  make 
certain  that  in  four  titles  of  the  elemen- 
tar>-  and  secondary  education  bill  the 
State  w-ill  have  the  responsibility  to  de- 
velop a  State  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of 
education  within  their  State  within  the 
criteria  laid  down  in  this  act.  This  is 
nothing  new.  We  adopted  It  already  in 
title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  It  has  operated  for  9 
years  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  In  title  in  and  it  has  been 
operating  for  much  longer  than  that 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
So  this  is  nothing  new,  but  it  is  the  pro- 
gram in  the  past  where  the  States 
have  been  able  to  exercise  their  respon- 
sibility to  make  certain  that  we  pro- 
vided education  for  those  who  needed  It 
In  the  areas  of  the  States  which  are  in 
need.  It  also  provides  that  money  will  go 
to  what  I  believe  is  the  most  fair  formula 
that  could  be  devised  using  the  figures  of 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  5 
through  17  which  are  available  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  and  equalizing  them 
by  taking  into  account  the  personal  in- 


come in  each  State  per  school-age  child. 
The  present  formula  in  title  I  where 
most  of  the  money  goes  is  most  unfair, 
using  1959  income  figures  and  using  a 
dollar  figure  per  State,  which  has  no 
fairness  to  it  at  all. 

Can  one  think  of  anything  more  unfair 
than  a  formula  to  distribute  money  to 
States  and  school  districts  based  on  the 
number  of  children  who  lived  in  fami- 
lies of  $2,000  incomes  or  less  back  in  1959. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  one  imagine  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  receiving  $260 
per  poor  child  while  the  State  of  New 
York  receives  $393  per  poor  child?  Why 
should  it  cost  less  to  educate  poor  chil- 
dren in  Boston,  Massachusetts  than  it 
does  in  New  York?  I  do  not  believe  it  does. 
In  my  opinion  the  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed  would  provide  for  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  these  fimds. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman 
should  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  has 
offered  there  is  a  provision  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  in  fiscal  year  1969  than 
it  received  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

This  answers  the  allegations  that  have 
been  made  that  under  the  amendment 
there  will  be  $363  million  lost  in  the 
South  and  $80  million  lost  in  New  York, 
as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  other  States. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  correct. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  should  worry 
about  losing  money  under  this  amend- 
ment, money  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  expending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
there  is  only  a  by-pass  provision  con- 
tained in  my  amendment  for  textbooks, 
equipment,  and  library  resources.  That 
is  just  the  way  it  is  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  same  assurances,  the  same 
principles  of  application  for  the  private 
schools  as  it  does  the  public  schools,  that 
the  present  act  provides  and  in  no  way 
will  these  schools  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
National  Union  of  Christian  Schools  to 
Mr.  Ford  in  which  they  say  that  after 
studying  and  reviewing  my  amendment, 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  amendment  is  acceptable  and,  con- 
sequently, deserves  their  support. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  other  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  with  reference  to 
my  smiendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  shall  not  yield  further,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  claim  that  some 
States  will  lose  money  has  been  most 
prevalent.  There  have  been  so  many 
tables  passed  around  here  that  it  de- 
pends on  which  formula  you  use  as  to 
determining  whether  or  not  a  State  is 
going  to  lose  money  or  not. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  assurance  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  has  indicated  that  there  will 
be  no  cutbacks  In  funds.  I  would  say  that 
every  State  can  work  with  this  fair  and 


equitable  formula  and  that  it  is  as  fair 
and  equitable  a  formula  as  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  give  the  kind 
of  support  to  local  and  State  education 
agencies,  the  agencies  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  States  that 
they  need,  as  contrasted  with  an  attempt 
to  standardize  the  programs  of  education 
under  a  Federal  program.  No  one  under- 
stands the  problems  of  Minnesota  better 
than  Minnesotans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  one  on  the 
Federal  level  who  has  the  brilliance  and 
sensitivity  to  shoulder  that  responsi- 
bility. That  must  \x  left  with  the  States, 
because  the  States  have  that  sensitivity 
and  we  should  provide  the  money  with 
which  to  work,  as  this  amendment  will 
do,  if  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  States  will  build 
strong  departments  of  education.  They 
will  be  able  to  devise  a  plan  under  which 
they  shall  proceed  and  imder  which  they 
shall  distribute  the  money  involved 
within  the  school  districts  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  educationally  de- 
prived children  of  those  States  and  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  areas  that 
have  economic  deprivation  and  they  will 
take  care  of  their  own  needs,  because 
they  better  than  anyone  else  have  the 
sensitivity  to  know-  their  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  one  issue  now 
pending  before  us.  This  is  what  you 
should  ask  yourself  now:  Should  we  con- 
tinue, step  by  step,  to  have  further  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Education,  or  should 
we  see  to  it  that  the  States  exercise  more 
responsibility.  The  amoimt  of  money  is 
not  an  issue.  We  make  certain  that  the 
money  in  the  future  will  be  available  and, 
therefore,  we  do  not  have  to  debate  the 
issue  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
money  your  district  or  State  might  re- 
ceive but,  rather,  the  one  question — who 
will  make  the  decision  in  your  State  on 
matters  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday  I  took  the  floor  to  support  the 
Quie  amendment.  At  that  time  I  did  not 
I'ave  the  opportunity  to  develop  as  fully 
as  I  might  have  the  arguments  for  my 
position. 

If  we  break  through  the  subterfuge 
which  has  been  thrown  up  in  an  attempt 
to  defeat  the  pending  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me  the  argiunent  boils  down  to 
whether  or  not  the  States  are  capable 
of  administering  the  funds  which  would 
be  given  them  under  the  Quie  proposal. 

Ten  or  even  five  years  ago  some  legiti- 
mate questions  on  this  point  might  have 
been  raised.  But  for  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  to  deny  today  that  the 
States  are  capable  of  administering  the 
f  imds  they  would  receive  under  the  Quie 
proposal  would  be  to  deny  the  principle 
of  and  the  value  that  will  come  to  the 
States  from  the  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision. 
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The  full  effects  of  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  will  be  felt,  in  all  of  the 
States.  This  principle  is  being  established 
in  every  State  From  now  on  it  will  be 
the  State  legislatures,  not  the  Congress, 
who  will  be  closest  and  best  reflect  the 
people.  Malapportioned  State  legisla- 
tures will  no  longer  exist. 

In  my  opinion,  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  State  legislatures  constitute  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  for  the  Quie 
amendment.  Secondar>-  and  elementary 
education  always  has  been  the  concern  of 
State  and  local  officials  They  are  the 
best  qualified  to  determine  their  needs 
and  set  their  priorities.  I  dare  say  thai 
no  Member  here  is  better  qualified  than 
the  local  school  boards  in  his  district  to 
judge  the  needs  of  the  schools  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

The  effect  of  State  legislative  reappor- 
tionment on  the  efforts  of  the  States  In 
an  area  such  as  education  should  be  ob- 
vious. Make  no  mistake,  State  legislatures 
do  shape  State  educational  policy. 
They  establish  priorities,  set  goals,  and 
provide  the  framework  within  which 
educational  policy  Is  set. 

With  one  man.  one  vote.  State  legis- 
latures will  bo  able  to  accurately  n-rlect 
the  needs  of  the  States  and  will  be  able 
to  determine  the  needs  Under  one  man, 
one  vote,  there  is  no  basis  to  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  challenge  the  ability 
of  the  States  t<3  capably  administer  the 
funds  under  the  Quie  amendment. 

Remember,  State  legislatures  set  the 
method  used  to  select  the  personnel  who 
run  State  departments  of  education. 
The  personnel  will  reflect  the  desires  of 
the  State  legislatures.  Under  one  man, 
one  vote,  there  can  be  no  basis  for  the 
argument  of  those  who  challenge  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  capably  adminis- 
ter the  funds  under  the  Quie  amendment. 
In  summary,  the  Quie  amendment 
recognizes  that  there  are  some  problems 
in  education  that  arc  nationwide  For 
Instance.  It  Insures  that  the  less  fortu- 
nate children  will  be  treated  fairly  and 
equitably.  Other  provisions  recognize 
additional  nationwide  problems.  All 
State  plans  must  conform  to  the  broad 
guideluies  .set  by  the  Quie  amendment 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation 

But  the  Quie  amendment  recognizes 
one  other  thing  that  the  present  act  can 
never  recognize  and  that  Is  the  immense 
diversity  of  the  educational  needs  of  this 
country.  The  Quie  amendment  does  not 
hamstring  local  officials.  Working  on  a 
State  basis  local  school  officials  can  have 
a  larger  voice  in  the  formulation  of  the 
plans  which  can  meet  their  problems 
The  educational  needs  of  Iowa  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  Florida,  New  Jer- 
sey. Kentucky  California,  or  New  York 
And  this  Ls  the  reason  we  need  the 
Quie  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkfns!  for  6  minutes 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority leader  wanted  to  know  why  we 
should  be  under  apprehension  and  why 
we  should  be  .so  concerned  about  the 
Quie  amendment — that  there  was  noth- 
ing new  In  It  It  goes  by  the  name  of  an 
amendment. 


But  the  Quie  proposal  Is  nothing  but 
a  complete  substitute,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  to  the  entire  programs  in  opera- 
tion at  the  present  time  under  titles  I. 
II,  III.  and  V  of  ESEA.  If  his  proposal 
were  adopted  it  would  throw  into  utter 
chaos  on-going  programs  in  17.000  local 
educational  agencies  in  this  countrj-. 
benefitting  8.000.000  children  under 
title  I  alone. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr 
GooDELLl  talks  about  the  formula.  Our 
formula  was  devised  to  distribute  Fed- 
eral funds  to  specific  localities  where  we 
have  these  problems  of  severe  educa- 
tional disadvanUge  and  deprivation.  In 
the  existing  law  as  would  be  extended  by 
the  committee  bill  we  reach  the  disad- 
vantaged wherever  they  may  be  in  the 
core  of  cities  and  In  rural  areas  It  Is  true 
we  cover  about  90-some-odd  percent  of 
the  school  districts  of  this  country,  but 
no  State,  no  city,  no  hamlet,  is  free  en- 
tirely of  the  problem  of  meeting  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  disadvantaged  children. 
The  existing  law  recognizes  this.  Tlie 
committee  bill  preserves  this  approach 

It  is  claimed  that  50  percent  of  the 
Quie  funds  would  go  to  the  disadvan- 
taged but  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  so  carefully  avoided  the  fact  that  he 
maKes  provision  here  for  a  myriad  ot 
educational  purposes.  Not  only  would  we 
dilute  the  total  amount  to  be  spent  on 
the  disadvantaged  but  also  we  have  no 
assurance  that  a  State  distribution  to 
agencies  will  be  adequate  to  reach  needy 
children 

I  say  the  Quie  proposal  would  take 
money  away  from  all  the  needy  districts 
in  the  South.  It  would  wreck  programs 
now  underway  in  the  hearts  of  our  Na- 
tion's great  cities  The  "substitute  " 
would  in  fact  substitute  chaos  and  dis- 
ruption for  programs  hailed  across  the 
Nation  as  the  most  monumental  and  ef- 
fective piece  of  education  legislation  ever 
passed  by  Congress 

There  Ls  no  Federal  control  as  claimed 
by  supporters  of  the  substitute.  The  pat- 
tern was  well  cut  for  Federal-State-local 
cooperation  undei  the  impacted  areas 
legislation.  Today  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts under  the  Impacted  areas  legisla- 
tion know  the  amount  of  funds  they  are 
going  to  receive  when  they  count  Feder- 
ally connected  children  Those  plans  are 
worked  up  and  sent  through  the  State 
educational  agency  to  the  Otfice  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Office  of  Education  today 
makes  the  allocation  to  the  local  school 
district  under  the  impacted  area  lecLsla- 
tion  The  State  department  of  education 
does  not  make  that  allocation. 

In  this  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  we  employ  the  same  pat- 
tern. If  advocates  of  the  "substitute"  are 
successful  in  doing  away  with  this  for- 
mula that  we  now  have  in  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  go 
to  a  local  .school  district  to  one-half  the 
national  average  when  the  authorization 
Is  fully  funded,  do  you  know  what  will  be 
the  next  target?  We  worked  for  1.5  years 
to  get  a  workable  formula  in  the  Im- 
pacted area  legislation — to  let  the  less 
affluent  States  obtain  the  national  aver- 
age per-pupll  expenditure  rather  than 
the  State  average  for  each  child 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  going 


to  continue  to  finance  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  so  as  to 
concentrate  funds  in  areas  of  this  coun- 
tr>'  where  their  nt?^d  is  greatest  or  to 
spread  dollars  thinly  where  the  impact 
will  not  deal  effectively  with  the  critical 
and  urgent  needs  of  the  educationally 
deprived  and  di.sadvantased  children.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  acalnst  this 
so-called  simple  little  amendment 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
problems  have  been  pointed  out  con- 
cerning the  Quie  amendment  But  just 
two  bother  me  in  alarming  proportions. 

First.  I  believe  whatever  problems  of 
redtape  and  bureaucracy  now  exist  In 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  can  only  be  made  worse  by  add- 
ing another  layer  of  bureaucracy  to  the 
program.  With  or  without  the  Quie 
amendment,  there  will  be  essentially  at 
least  two  layers  of  government  Involved 
in  title  I.  the  Federal  and  the  local. 

With  the  Quie  amendment  there  would 
be  one  more  layer,  the  State  government, 
for  a  total  of  three.  In  other  words,  the 
Quie  amendment  proposes  a  middleman 
bureaucracy  essentially  without  which 
the  program  Is  getting  along  now  very 
well,  and  with  which  by  sheer  weight  of 
bureaucracy  It  would  get  along  worse. 

To  carry  the  philosophy  of  the  Quie 
amendment  to  its  logical  conclusion  in 
States  like  Indiana  where  many  local 
school  boards  are  not  a  part  of  local  civil 
government,  aid  descending  from  State 
government  would  be  channeled  through 
county  commissioners.  I  must  say  that 
I  agree  with  the  thought  that  the  more 
administration  of  Federal  funds  is  pre- 
served unto  the  local  school  authorities 
who  are  face  to  face  with  their  school's 
needs,  the  better  off  this  country  is. 

Second,  while  money  Is  needed  by  near- 
ly every  elementary  and  hlsh  school,  it  is 
needed  most,  and  by  far  the  most,  in 
schools  with  the  biggest  teaching  job; 
namely,  starting  from  scratch  with  the 
5-  and  6-year-old  children  of  the  poor 
and  Ignorant, 

This  clearly  calls  for  a  disproportion- 
ately greater  effort  by  schools  in  poor 
neighborhoods.  In  some  places,  teachers 
are  paid  more  for  the  extra  difficulties 
they  experience  If  teaching  in  such 
.schools  One  might  ask,  "Why  spend 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  one 
Kroup  of  children  than  on  another?  Ex- 
cept for  principle's  of  Judeo-Christian 
charity,  which  should  not  be  matters  of 
compulsion,  why  should  parents  who  are 
the  best  off  be  required  to  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  children 
whose  parents  are  the  worst  off?" 

And  my  answer  to  this  question  Is  that 
the  "problem"  is  not  just  that  of  the  poor 
children  The  problem  includes  what 
those  culturally  disadvantaged  children 
could  crow  up  to  be  and  to  do  to  the  ad- 
vantaged children  10  or  12  years  from 
now 

They  all  start  as  twigs.  But  by  6  years 
of  age  if  the  twig  has  not  had  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  adequate  standards  of  cul- 
ture and  education  in  his  home,  in  more 
cases  than  not  he  is  already  headed 
toward  being  the  kind  of  adult  most  likely 
not  to  have  sufficient  self-control  to  live 
peacefully  and  productively  in  our  com- 
munities. 

That  is  why  an  extra  effort,  meaning 
extra  money,  meaning  the  Brademas 
formula  for  Federal  education  aid  dis- 
tribution: meaning  not  the  proposed 
Quie  amendment  formula  for  distribu- 
tion, is  our  last  best  hope  of  saving  the 
advantaiJ;ed  children  of  America  as  well 
as  the  disadvantaged.  The  disadvantaged 
would  be  saved  from  ignorance  and 
empty  lives.  The  advantaged  would  be 
saved  from  being  surrounded  10  years 
hence  by  an  ocean  of  ignorance  in  which 
it  might  truly  be  folly  to  be  wise.  And 
that  is  why  I  find  myself  alarmed.  And 
that  Is  why  I  find  myself  in  support  of 
the  Brademas  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QriE  I . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Quie. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  163;  noes 
197. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  A — AMFNDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Subpart  1 — Amendments  to  Title  II  of  Public 

Laiv  81-S74 

Provisions    Relating    to    Schools   for    Indian 

Children 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Tlie  third  .sentence  of  section 
203(a)(1)(A)  Of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress), 
is  aineniled  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1967," 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1968, 
and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,". 

(b)  Such  third  sentence  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  of  other  Indian 
children  on  reservations". 

Raising  the  Dollar  Llmluitlon  for  State  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Under  Title  II  of 
Public   Law  874 

Sec.  102.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967.  section  267(b)  (2)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress).  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$75,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$150,000". 

Technical  Corrections  With  Respect  to  Pay- 
ments on  Account  of  Neglected  or  Delin- 
quent  Children    and   Payments   for   Chil- 
dren of  Migr;'.tory  Agricultural  Workers 
Sec    103.   (a)   The  first  sentence  of  section 
203(a)(2)    of  the  Act  of  September  30,   1950 
(Public   Law    874.    Eighty-first   Congress).   Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  such  in- 
stitutions  oper.ited   by   the   United   States)" 
Immediately  after  "living  in  institutions  for 
neglected    or    delinquent    children",    and    by 
striking  out   "paragraph    (5i"  and   Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph   (7)". 

(b)  .Section  205(0  (1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(8)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(10)  ". 

(c)  Section  206(a)(3)  and  section  207(b) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  205(a)(5)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "section   205(a)(6)". 

Definition  of  "Handicapped" 
Sec.  104.  Section  203(a)  (5)  ajid  section  803 
{61(B)    of   the   Act   of   September  30,    1950 


(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "seriously". 
Use  of  Recent  Caseload  Data 
Sec.  105.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
203(d)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'iatest  calendar  or 
fiscal  year  data,  whichever  Is  later"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year". 

Joint  Training  Programs  for  Education  Aides 
and  Professional  Staff 

Sec  106.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 9 ) ,  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  projects  involving  the 
use  of  education  aides,  the  local  educational 
agency  sets  forth  well-developed  plans  pro- 
viding for  coordinated  programs  of  training 
In  which  education  aides  and  the  profes- 
sional staff  whom  they  are  assisting  will  par- 
ticipate together." 

Adjustments  When  Necessitated  by 
Appropriations 
Sec  107.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  section  208,  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  June 
30,  1969.  they  shaU  be  50  per  centum  and 
$3,000,  respectively." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    AYRES 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ayres:  On 
page  47,  strike  out  everything  in  lines  9 
through  17. 

Strike  out  "(2)"  In  line  18  and  insert 
"(1)";  strike  out  "(3)"  In  line  24  and  in- 
sert "(2)". 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  will  do  one 
thing.  It  will  keep  in  the  act  the  change 
in  formula  wfe  approved  last  year  to  raise 
the  poverty  level  on  which  we  count 
children  imder  title  I  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000,  and  to  permit  the  poorer  States 
to  use  the  national  average  per-pupU 
expenditures  in  computing  their  entitle- 
ments. 

This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
moving the  foolish  inequalities  in  this 
formula. 

As  I  explained  to  the  House  last  week, 
we  are  counting  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poor  children  in  States  with  a  high 
level  of  welfare  support  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  but  we  do  not  count 
those  same  children  in  other  States 
when  the  family  income  is  gained  from 
employment  instead  of  welfare. 

There  are  over  8  million  school-age 
children  In  families  with  less  than  $3,000, 
but  under  the  committee  bill  we  will 
coimt  less  than  5  million  next  year. 

To  thus  5  million — under  the  commit- 
tee bill — we  shall  add  857,651  children 
who  are  in  families  with  a  welfare  In- 
come above  $2,000.  for  an  added  entitle- 
ment of  $242  million. 

Two  States — ^New  York  and  Califor- 
nia— will  get  46.6  percent  of  this  $242 
million.  Nine  other  States  get  37.1  per- 
cent of  the  extra  money,  and  the  remain- 
ing 39  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— with  70  percent  of  the  poor  children 


in  the  income  bracket  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000 — split  up  the  remaming  16.3 
percent  of  the  funds. 

Ten  southern  and  border  States — with 
over  one-third  of  the  poor  children  above 
the  $2,000  income  level— get  not  one 
cent  of  the  extra  funds. 

These  States — with  over  a  milUon 
school-age  children  in  families  earning 
between  $2,000  and  $3,000 — and  getting 
not  one  cent  of  funds  for  these  children 
under  the  committee  bill — are  Alabama, 
Arkansas.  Florida.  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  incredible 
way  to  divide  up  funds  for  educating  poor 
children.  It  comes  to  this:  If  a  family  is 
on  welfare  and  receives  $2,500  a  year, 
their  children  are  counted;  if  a  family 
head  works  at  some  menial  job  and 
scrapes  up  $2,500  a  year,  his  children  are 
not  counted.  This  is  downright  insane. 

Or  look  at  it  another  way:  A  poor  child 
in  school  in  Alabama  whose  family  earns 
$2,900  a  year  from  share-cropping  is 
not  counted;  but  a  schoolchild  in  Cali- 
fornia whose  family  gets  $2,900  a  year 
from  welfare  is  counted.  What  kind  of 
justice  is  that?  How  can  anybodv  defend 
it? 

This  change  in  formula  in  the  commit- 
tee-reported bill  has  crazy  results  in 
terms  of  trj'ing  to  help  educate  poor 
children.  The  examples  are  so  numerous, 
lean  cite  just  a  few. 

Texas  has  nearly  twice  as  many  chil- 
Ten  as  New  York  in  families  earning 

;s  than  $3,000  a  year— but  under  this 

11  New  York  next  year  can  count  nearly 
many  children  as  Texas,  and  will  re- 
ceive almost  twice  as  much  money. 
Imagine  it — twice  the  money  for  half  the 
poor  children. 

Pennsylvania  has  86  percent  of  the 
number  of  poor  children  in  New  York, 
but  can  count  only  64  percent  of  those 
counted  in  New  York,  and  then  is  paid 
only  40  percent  of  the  amount  New  York 
gets  under  title  I  of  this  bill.  Here  are 
the  figures  on  that  astounding  difference 
between  two  large,  industrial.  Northern 
States  under  this  foolish  bill:  Pennsyl- 
vania has  323,070  school-age  children  in 
families  with  less  than  $3,000  income; 
New  York  has  374,535  such  children.  Yet 
on  page  20  of  the  committee  report,  you 
see  that  next  year  New  York  gets  over 
S174  million  under  this  title  and  Penn- 
sylvania gets  just  over  $70  million. 

Is  this  equity  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York?  Is  it  fair  to  the  children 
in  Pennsylvania  that  their  schools  get 
only  40  percent  as  much  money  as  the 
schools  in  New  York  when  there  are  very 
nearly  as  many  poor  children  to  be  edu- 
cated in  Pennsylvania? 

My  amendment  would  stop  most  of 
these  inequities.  We  would  count  all  of 
the  school  kids  whose  families  have  less 
than  a  $3,000  income — whether  that  in- 
come is  derived  from  welfare  or  from 
gainful  employment.  Is  that  not  fair? 
That  is  what  we  agreed  to  last  year  be- 
cause It  Is  fair.  We  should  keep  the  for- 
mula as  It  now  stands  in  the  act. 

If  you  can  justify  two  States  with  10 
percent  of  the  poor  children  getting  over 
46  percent  of  the  funds  for  AFDC,  vote 
against  my  amendment. 

If  you  can  justify  leaving  out  over  a 
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mUlion  poor  children  In  10  poor  States, 
while  you  count  them  In  wealthy  States. 
vote  against  my  amendment 

But  if  vou  are  serious  about  treating 
all  poor  children,  and  all  States  with 
some  degree  of  fairness,  you  will  have  to 
vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  .MlchiRan.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  consume  the 
5  minutes  The  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  AyresI  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  was  rejected  by  that  committee.  It 
was  rejected  because  lUs  practical  effect 
would  be  that  many,  many  school  dis- 
tricts In  most  of  the  States  In  the  United 
Slates  would  receive  less  money  the  next 
fiscal  year  than  they  are  receiving  In  the 
current  school  year 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  means  that  the 
plans  which  they  have  painfully  built 
up  would  have  to  be  curtailed  We  felt 
that  this  would  be  a  very  serious  setback 
in  the  education  of  children  who  need 
help  very  badly.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  rejected  this  amendment  in 
the  committee.  I  hope  we  shall  reject  it 
again  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN    The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  AyresI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected 
The  CHAIRM.\N   The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
(bi    Section  208  of  sucti  Act  is  amended — 
1 1 ,   by  inserting  before  the  pertixl  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing    '■;    P'oiided    Th.it  until  approprirttlona 
are  sufflclent  to  satisfy  all  maximum  grants 
as  computed  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  low-income 
factor    .referred    to    In    section    203icn     for 
such  year  shall  be  «2.000.  and  such  maximum 
^rant  shall  be  computed  solely  on  the  basis 
of    the    average    per    pupil    expenditure    in 
the   State   concerned". 

i2i  by  strliung  out  of  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following  •In  order  to  permit 
reductions  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  be  offset  at  least  in 
part."  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  order  to  permit  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  all  appropriations  made  to  carry 
out  this  title.",  and 

(3)  by  .amending  the  last  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows  If  'he  maximum  grant 
a  local  educational  agency  or  an  agency  re- 
ferred to  in  section  203  aH6i  would  receive 
I  after  any  ratable  reduction  which  may 
have  been  required  under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  section!  Is  more  than  an  amount 
which  the  State  educational  asencv  deter- 
mines. In  .accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  such  agency 
will  use.  the  excess  amount  ihall  be  made 
available  first  t<i  educational  agencies  In  that 
State.  Determinations  of  the  educational 
agencies  to  which  such  excess  amounu  shall 
be  made  available  shall  be  made  by  the  Slate 
educational  agency  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  m  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
which  are  designed  to  assure  that  such  excess 
amounts  will  be  made  available  to  other  eli- 
gible educational  agencies  with  the  greatest 
need,  for  the  purpose  of  where  appropriate, 
redressing  Inequities  inherent  In.  or  miti- 
gating hardships  caused  by  the  application 
.:  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2i  of  sec- 
tion 103(a)  as  a  result  of  such  factors  as 
DODulatlon    shift*    and    changing    economic 
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circumstances.  In  the  event  excess  amounts 
remain  after  carrying  out  the  preceding  two 
sentences  of  this  section,  such  excess 
amounu  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
other  States  as  the  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe for  use  by  local  educational  agencies 
in  such  States  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  In  such  manner  as  the  respective  State 
educational  agencies  shall  prescribe  " 

Mr  PERKINS  'during  reading  of  the 
bill '  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucki'? 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  inquire  as 
to  when  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  1  Mr  GibbonsI  will  be 
in  order'' 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  would  be  up  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  made  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky'' 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  for  the  time  being. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Objection  is  heard 

\Mt.NDMENT  OFTEREU  UY  MR    GIBBONS 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gibbons:  On 
page  47.  beginning  In  line  15,  strike  out:  ". 
ind  such  mixlmvim  grant  shall  be  computed 
;,olely  on  the  basis  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  the  State  concerned" 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman,  this  is 
going  to  probably  be  called  or  nicknamed 
"the  courage  amendment"  because  it  is 
going  to  take  courage  for  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  I  think,  though,  we  have 
reached  the  point  in  these  deliberations 
to  measure  up  and  to  see  whether  or  not 
we  do  have  the  courage  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  I  want  to  ix)int  out  that, 
according  to  the  figures  I  have  received, 
and  I  do  believe  them,  dLstributed  by 
Mr  Ford  over  here,  my  colleacue  from 
Michigan,  that  the  State  of  Florida 
would  lose  money  under  this  amendment 
that  I  am  presenting  His  letter  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  of  a  low  appro- 
priation and  this  assumption  is  not  nec- 
essarily true  With  that  in  mind,  why 
does  a  man  like  me  stand  up  here  and 
ask  you  to  vote  for  this  amendmenf 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  my  amendment 
just  takes  us  back  part  of  the  way  to 
the  bill  we  pas.sed  last  year,  not  all  of  the 
way.  as  Mr  Ayres'  amendment  did 
awhile  ago.  but  part  of  the  way 

Also  let  me  say  the  bill  we  have  on  the 
floor  now  and  the  provision  that  is  in  It. 
the  provision  I  am  attempting  to  strike, 
is  not  the  administration's  proposal  that 


came  to  oiu-  committee.  It  Is  not  the  bill 
that  was  sent  to  us  by  the  Department 
of  Education  It  is  not  the  proposal  that 
came  from  the  President,  but  it  is  a 
pro;x)sal  from  our  committee  by  what  I 
would  choose  to  call  the  "rich  State 
freeze  "  to  perpetuate  something  that  I 
believe  is  wrong. 

Now.  it  is  going  to  take  courage  to 
vote  for  this,  because  some  of  the  rich- 
est States  like  New  York  will  lo.se  some 
money  unless  this  bill  is  fully  funded. 
But  I  believe  we  have  to  reduce  this 
argument  to  one  simple  thing,  to  its  least 
common  denominator,  and  the  least 
common  denominator  in  this  whole  argu- 
ment is  the  poor  child 

Let  us  think  about  this  bill  in  the 
terms  of  one  poor  child. 

If  the  Members  vote  against  my 
amendment  and  vote  for  this  "rich  State 
freeze  "  they  will  in  effect  be  giving  to  a 
poor  child  in  the  State  of  New  York 
$413  to  educate  that  child  and,  under 
the  most  extreme  example  in  the  United 
States  that  is  presei-ved  by  this  "rich 
State  freeze."  they  will  only  be  giving 
$136  to  educate  a  poor  child  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  just  how  big 
and  how  broad  the  opportunity  gap  will 
be  unless  this  "courage  amendment"  is 
adopted. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  State  of  New  York  In  New 
Rochelle,  where  a  poor  child  attends  a 
rich  .school  that  has  an  auditorium,  a 
librarian,  and  a  staff  for  remedial  edu- 
cation, and  where  there  are  remedial 
reading  teachers,  psychiatrists,  and  psy- 
chologists, we  put  into  that  already  rich 
environment  about  three  or  four  times 
as  much  money  as  will  be  put  into 
that  extremely  poor  school  environ- 
ment in  Mississippi  to  educate  one  child. 
All  we  are  asking  the  Members  to  do 
here  is  to  remove  that  discrimination,  not 
entirely,  but  just  as  far  as  I  think  it  is 
practical  to  go  at  this  time. 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  GIBBONS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Chairman,  do  I 
underst.and  the  gentleman  is  now  of- 
fering the  "anti-New  York  State  amend- 
ment'"' 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No  You  can  choose 
to  Interpret  it  that  way  if  you  wish.  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  try  to  help 
poor  children,  wherever  they  are.  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  in  New  York  for  years  have 
been  a  little  bit  disturbed  that  every 
single  Federal  program  designed  to  aid 
States  was  usually  financed  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  New  York  Suite?  One  of  the 
great  features  of  the  1965  Educational 
Act  was  that  for  once  New  York  State, 
on  the  formula  provided  in  that  act,  and 
which  the  Quie  amendment  would  have 
stricken,  was  finally  given  a  fair  and  even 
break  on  allocating  funds.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  now  trying  to 
do  again  what  Mr  Quit  was  unable  to 
do  a  moment  ago,  which  is  to  soak  New 
York  State     I  oppose  him  completely 

Mr.  GIBBONS  The  gentleman  is 
wrong. 
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This  is  an  amendment  that  would  at- 
tempt to  aid  poor  children,  citizens  of 
the  United  States  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment wherever  they  may  be. 

Those  disadvantaged  children  are  go- 
ing to  move  from  the  problem  areas 
where  they  now  live  to  the  larger  cities 
and  they  are  going  to  become  the  prob- 
lems unless  we  can  solve  the  problems 
back  where  they  now  live. 

This  is  no  original  proposal — this  is 
the  existing  law.  This  is  the  law  that  the 
last  Congress  pas.sed.  I  am  just  asking  you 
to  go  halfway  back  to  the  law  that  the 
last  Congre.ss  passed.  This  is  no  radical 
proposal  against  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  fact.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  just  spjke  a  while  ago  and 
interrogated  me  voted  for  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  how  simple  this 
matter  is.  All  we  arc  asking  to  do  is  to 
preserve  what  was  engrafted  in  the  law 
last  year. 

There  are  other  graphic  illustrations 
of  what  the  problems  are  throughout  the 
United  Statt^s  so  far  as  the  allocation  of 
these  funds  is  concerned.  But  if  this  "rich 
State  freeze"  is  allowed  to  remain  here, 
I  predict  we  will  never  be  able  to  shake 
it  off.  Not  only  will  the  States  like  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  poor  States  be  bur- 
dened by  this  very  unfair  formula  that 
was  reported  by  the  committee  here  but 
it  requires,  if  you  read  the  act  very 
closely— it  will  never  be  lifted  until  every 
single  portion  and  provision  involving  the 
allocation  of  funds  and  the  appropriation 
of  funds  is  funded  100  percent. 

So  if  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  the  future  ever  cuts  a  nickel  out  of 
this  bill,  this  "rich  State  freeze"  goes 
right  back  into  operation. 

What  it  does  is  it  will  tie  the  hands 
of  those  who  honestly  want  to  cut  back 
on  any  appropriation,  no  matter  how 
frivolous  it  may  be,  under  this  act.  So 
if  you  cut  back  one  nickel  of  it  or  one 
penny  of  it.  you  go  right  back  to  the 
"rich  State  freeze."  From  here  on  out  you 
will  be  appropriating  under  this  "rich 
State  freeze"  and  you  will  be  placing  the 
child  in  a  poor  disadvantaged  area  in  a 
much  worse  position  than  the  poor  child 
in  a  rich  area.  That  is  how  simple  this  Is. 

I  ask  you  to  support  my  amendment, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  you  have  the 
courage  of  your  conviction  to  say  that  no 
matter  where  a  poor  child  may  be  that 
such  a  poor  child  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  Is  entitled  to  equal 
protection  under  the  law  and  to  an  equal 
opportunity  for  a  good  education. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  feel  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  offered  this 
amendment,  for  this  amendment  cor- 
rects one  of  the  inequities  that  exists  In 
the  present  law.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  would  help  to  fulfill  the  basic  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  founders — that 
is.  if  the  original  Intent  of  the  people  who 
originally  proposed  this  act  was  to  help 
the  poor  children  throughout  the  entire 
United  States. 

If  this  law  is  not  designed  to  help  chil- 
dren throughout  the  entire  United  States, 


to  help  those  in  the  areas  that  need  it 
most,  then  perhaps  those  who  voted  for 
the  bill  in  the  last  Congress — I  am  a 
freshman,  and  I  was  not  here — were  mis- 
informed as  to  what  they  were  voting  on. 
But  I  certainly  think  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  worthy  of 
support. 

I  know  that  in  the  Southern  States, 
particularly,  the  income  of  people  is  not 
as  high  as  it  is  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  the  children  are  more  disadvantaged 
primarily  because  there  are  not  the  fi- 
nancial resources  available.  Yet  the  pres- 
ent bill  continues  discrimination  against 
the  poor,  disadvantaged  children  that 
has  existed  in  the  past.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
would  in  part  correct  that  inequity. 

What  would  the  amendment  do?  It 
would  simply  help  us  place  the  money 
in  some  areas  where  it  is  truly  needed. 
Frankly,  I  can  understand  the  people 
from  New  York  State  being  opposed  to 
the  amendment  because,  according  to 
House  Report  No.  188,  page  79,  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  New  York  State 
is  receiving  by  far  a  larger  share  than 
any  other  State — $413  per  poor  pupil — 
whereas  Mississippi  receives  $136  per 
poor  child,  and  Alabama  $154. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  this  question: 
Is  the  child  in  New  York  State  any  more 
precious  than  the  child  in  Georgia?  Is  the 
child  in  New  York  State  deserving  of  any 
more  money  being  spent  on  his  educa- 
tion than  a  child  in  Georgia? 

Actually,  what  this  particular  law 
now  does  is  to  compound  an  inequity  that 
now  exists,  and  an  inequity  which  exists 
primarily  because  of  the  different  liv- 
ing standards  and  the  different  per  cap- 
ita income  that  exist  in  the  South  and 
in  the  North.  The  South  has  not  had  the 
money  to  put  into  education.  They  have 
not  had  the  per  capita  income  so  that 
they  could  apply  it  to  education.  The 
children  there  need  the  money.  They 
need  the  help.  Mr.  Gibbons'  amendment 
would  help  to  provide  some  of  this  aid. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  position.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  which  are  being  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  because  I  be- 
lieve strongly  in  the  justice  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons].  However,  I  can- 
not claim  that  my  position  is  in  any  way 
dictated  by  "courage"  as  is  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  admit 
that  West  Virginia  will  prosper  and  gain 
from  the  very  fair  formula  proposed  in 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Personally,  I  feel  that  this  Con- 
gress should  stick  with  the  very  equitable 
formula  which  was  set  up  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  has  worked  so  well.  Poor 
children  should  be  treated  equally  no 
matter  where  they  reside;  what  could 
be  a  fairer  formula  than  that? 

As  a  matter  of  specifics,  the  1968  al- 
location per  poor  pupil  for  West  Virginia 
under  the  committee  bill  would  be  $169, 
while  the  Gibbons  amendment  would  es- 


tablish a  per  poor  pupil  allocation  of  $250 
for  West  Virginia. 

But  the  major  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  the  fairness  and  equity 
of  his  position,  which  really  helps  the 
poor  schoolchildren  of  the  Nation  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da will  prevail. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  sup- 
port and  his  statement. 

Basically,  as  I  view  the  amendment, 
the  amendment  would  merely  help  bring 
about  the  original  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  law,  that  of  helping  the  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  submit  to 
you  that  a  poor  child,  wherever  he  may 
be  in  the  United  States,  needs  help.  Cer- 
tainly the  children  in  the  areas  where 
less  money  is  now  being  spent  for  educa- 
tion need  more  help.  But  the  present  bill 
grants  them  less  help.  Mr.  Gibbons' 
amendment  would  help  to  correct  this 
situation.  I  congratulate  him  for  having 
offered  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  often  that  I  take  the  well 
to  disagree  with  my  very  good  friend  and 
colleague  on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons].  Very 
shortly  we  expect  to  be  back  on  the  floor 
fighting  side  by  side  for  legislation  that 
we  have  worked  very  hard  on  and  in  the 
preparation  of  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  has  already  told  you  that  this 
amendment  takes  us  back  part  way  to 
last  year's  bill.  That  is  not  quite  all  there 
is  to  the  story.  Last  year,  when  the  Con- 
gress voted  to  add  to  the  cost  of  title  I 
in  two  ways,  we  did  so  in  conjunction 
with  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  would 
have  and  did,  in  fact,  authorize  $4,447,- 
000,000  to  be  expended  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  under  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
saw  fit  in  the  request  that  it  recom- 
mended to  ask  for  $1,200,000,000  this 
year  for  this  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation bill  coming  to  the  floor  im- 
mediately after  this  legislation,  which 
contains  an  appropriation  recommenda- 
tion of  just  under  $1,200,000,000.  Many 
of  the  Members  have  received  from  me — 
and  if  they  do  not  have  it,  I  have  the 
figures — a  tabulation  showing  what  hap- 
pens to  a  number  of  States  under  the 
Gibbons  amendment.  Those  figures,  I 
must  confess  are  not  quite  accurate,  be- 
cause the  amounts  of  money — $13  million 
lost  to  California — are  based  on  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,200,000.000 — and  to  the 
extent  that  the  appropriation  Is  less  than 
that,  the  figures  are  inaccurate,  because 
they  do  not  reflect  the  entire  loss. 

Laying  aside  what  goes  to  each  State, 
the  real  mischief  in  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment lies  in  this  problem.  What  we  are 
doing  is  spending  about  the  same  amount 
of  money  as  was  committed  last  year  to 
ongoing  programs  across  the  coimtry.  K 
we  tinker  with  the  formula  in  the  fashion 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]   would  have  us  do,  what  we 
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succeed  In  doing  Is  readjusting  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  fixed  amount  of  money,  so 
that  we  send  the  money  to  different 
places. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  direction  in 
which  the  money  goes — from  North  to 
South — or  not.  is  beside  the  point  when 
we  think  about  the  chaos  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  this  country  will  be  facing  If 
we  say  we  are  aoins  to  give  them  the 
same  number  of  dollars  as  last  year,  but 
give  it  to  them  in  a  different  pattern,  so 
that  programs  they  contracted  for  last 
year  must  be  changed 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  fMr. 
Gibbons  1  has  told  us  this  is  not  an  "Of- 
fice of  Education  bill."  He  is  right  about 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  criticized 
them  rather  severely  when  they  came 
before  the  committee,  for  not  recogniz- 
ing that  the  underfundin^'  of  thi.s  bill 
this  year,  when  coupled  with  the  change 
we  made  last  year,  to  take  effect  this 
year,  would  bring  us  to  chaos.  It  was 
not  until  the  committee  called  this  to 
their  attention  that  they  took  notice  in 
the  OfBce  of  Education  of  what  would 
happen. 

That  is  why  the  committee  amended 
the  bill,  as  originally  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  determined  not  to 
abohsh  the  formula  changes,  but  mere- 
ly to  defer  the  formula  changes  until 
such  time  as  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee appropriates  the  additional  mon- 
ey that  this  change  makes  necessary. 

In  other  words,  an,"  time  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  wants  to  come  up 
with  the  money  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  •  Mr.  Gib- 
bons! would  call  for,  so  we  do  not  have 
to  take  that  money  from  one  school  dis- 
trict already  receiving  It  for  existing  pro- 
grams in  order  to  give  It  to  another  dis- 
trict, they  can  do  so  Automatically, 
without  any  change  in  this  law,  there 
would  come  to  pass  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  would  have  come  to  pass, 
but  the  difference  between  adopting  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  staying  with  the  committee 
proposal  is  that  we  leave  it  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  trigger  this 
change, 

.  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  not  the  present  proposal 
simply  perpetuate  an  inequity  that  now 
exists,  wherein  children  from  disadvan- 
taged areas,  who  need  the  money  the 
most,  will  not  be  given  the  money,  but  in 
effect  the  rich  will  be  getting  richer,  and 
the  poor  will  be  getting  poorer?  Is  that 
not  correct' 

Mr,  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Quite  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  so  he  may  respond 
to  that  inquiry 

Mr,  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, quite  the  contrary.  The  effect  of 
the  present  law  Is  to  put  into  practice 
exactly  what  Mr.  Gibbons  would  put  into 
practice,  at  such  time  as  the  money  is 
appropriated  to  do  It.  But  to  allow  the 
formula  to  be  changed  now,  without  the 
additional  funds  to  cover  the  additional 
children  and  the  additional  expense  add- 


ed by  the  amendment,  means  we  have  to 
take  money  away  from  an  already  exist- 
ing program  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Does 
not  the  present  program,  the  present 
formula,  base  the  amount  which  is  re- 
ceived on  the  income  and  the  amount 
being  contributed  by  the  local  govern- 
mental organization  to  education  '  Those 
who  are  giving  more  and  are  more 
wealthy  and  able  to  give  more,  receive 
more  from  the  Federal  Government, 

Mr    WILLIAM  D.  FORD.     No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren a  fair  level  of  income  receive  less. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Not  at  all. 
Income  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  money  distributed  under 
this  formula.  The  formula  gives  to  a 
State  one-half  of  the  cost  within  that 
State  of  the  education  of  a  child.  Theo- 
retically, in  Michigan  we  pay  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  educating  a  poor  child,  in  that 
State  and  in  Mississippi  we  pay  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  educating  a  poor  child  in 
that  State. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man, before  these  gentlemen  use  up  my 
time,  I  should  like  to  make  a  comment. 

In  essence  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  proposes  to 
change  the  allocation  of  funds  under 
title  I  in  much  the  same  way  we  prob- 
ably would  have  changed  it  this  year  if 
we  had  been  able  to  get  the  necessary 
funds  to  step  up  the  program  to  the  ex- 
tent which  the  bill  making  the  author- 
izations had  anticipated. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  the  requests 
this  year  for  financing  domestic  pro- 
grams are  below  the  authorizations  voted 
by  the  last  Congress.  Such  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  this  program. 

The  administration  requested  only  49 
percent  of  the  amount  that  was  author- 
ized, and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  appropriations  of  just 
about  the  amount  requested. 

So.  comrary  to  our  expectations,  we 
are  not  able  to  make  the  pav-ments  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  would  like  to  see 
made  out  of  the  additional  funds  we 
hoped  to  have  for  the  next  fiscal  years. 
We  would  have  to  take  them  out  of  on- 
going programs  in  most  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  most  of  the  States  of  this  coun- 
try, and  cause  them  to  cut  back  in  the 
next  school  year. 

That  is  the  real  reason — the  cutbacks 
that  would  result  In  many  painfully  built 
programs — that  we  are  opposing  this 
amendment.  I  ask  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  Is  wisdom  in  rec- 
ognizing the  inevitable.  We  have  Federal 
aid  to  education.  We  have  had  such  aid 
for  a  long  time,  but  not  in  such  profusion 
and  confusion.  Our  dedication  now 
should  be  to  making  the  assistance  mean- 
ingful and  efficient 

Why  is  there  such  reluctance  to  at- 
tempting Improvements  of  the  system. 
Why  is  there  such  reluctance  to  stem  an 
almost  Inevitable  centralization  of  au- 


thority over  the  education  and  therefore 
the  course  of  our  Nation? 

Is  our  judgment  so  lacking,  our  memory 
so  short  that  we  begin  to  fear  local 
government? 

Now,  we  have  heard  much  Iwasting 
about  tiie  Federal  aid  program  as  pres- 
ently constituted.  How  shallow  that 
boast.  Schools  do  not  get  the  commit- 
ment of  funds  In  time  to  budget  the 
expenditures  wisely.  Most  schools  as  a 
matter  of  cold,  hard,  practical  fact,  do 
not  even  recognize  the  Federal  aid,  as 
aid  to  culturally  or  economically  de- 
prived. There  are  schools  where  aid  has 
gone  to  the  superintendent's  secretary  as 
a  bonus.  There  arc  closets  full  of  new  and 
unused  equipment.  The  real  bonanza  has 
been  for  equipment  manufacturers,  not 
the  \yoor  children.  The  program  as  con- 
stituted will  never  be  dedicated  to  the 
deprived,  because,  cynically,  it  uses  the 
youngsters  to  bypass  American  tradition. 
The  poor  child  is  not  the  end.  he  is  a 
means  to  an  end  The  bill  may  be  politi- 
cally wise,  but  it  is  pedago^ically  foolish. 
As  one  who  has  studied  history  of  edu- 
cation, in  depth,  I  feel  obligated  to  pro- 
vide this  view.  The  private  schools  have 
made  a  unique  contribution  to  America 
because  they  operated  with  unique  goals 
and  in  unique  fashion.  Their  Independ- 
ence has  been  essential  to  their  con- 
tribution. The  use  of  Federal  funds  by 
private  schools,  no  matter  how  those 
funds  are  distributed,  will  cause  the 
death  of  the  private  institutions  of  learn- 
ing If  history  is  a  teacher,  that  death  is 
inevitable.  It  is  with  genuine  sadness  that 
I  say,  10  years  from  now,  we  will  have  to 
search  diligently  to  find  any  private 
secondary  schools  anywhere  in  our  Na- 
tion. The  choice  has  apparently  been 
made  by  the  private  schools  themselves. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  should  like  to  recite  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  ex- 
periences with  which  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the  at- 
torney general  of  my  State  dated  May 
22,  1967,  which  I  have  shown  the  chair- 
man. 

In  a  nutshell,  what  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
doing,  as  I  explained  yesterday,  is  hold- 
ing schools  in  noncompliance  and  then 
by  requiring  the  schools  to  offer  and  of- 
fer and  offer  and  refusing  to  approve, 
they  have  Indirectly  been  running  these 
schools,  according  to  the  record  of  the 
ca.scs  in  which  I  participated  Now,  this 
Is  the  point:  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ml-ssion  this  year  withheld  educational 
films  from  fully  deset;reiTatcd  schools  as 
that  term  is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  When  the  cases  were 
not  even  clo.sed  and  the  funds  were  just 
being  withheld,  I  took  It  up  with  Dr. 
Seaborg.  1  am  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handles  these  appropriations. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  notified 
the  school  after  It  was  out  that  they  were 
making  provisions  for  the  use  of  these 
films.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
had  its  research  department  threatened 
unless  the  University  of  Michigan  set  out 
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to  recruit  a  fully  racially  balanced 
faculty  and  student  body.  In  my  attorney 
general  letter,  he  says  HEW  is  requiring 
faculty  balancing. 

I  have  here  before  me  an  instance 
where  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  said  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that,  while  you  took 
lands  from  various  States  and  as  a  part 
of  the  agreement  with  the  States  agreed 
that  25  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 
timber  sales  would  go  back  for  roads  and 
schools,  you  withhold  money  from  the 
State  and  the  county.  I  have  evidence 
here  they  have  called  on  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  witlihold  funds  which 
were  a  part  of  an  agreement  in  connec- 
tion with  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  various 
States. 

Now,  all  of  these  actions  are  com- 
pletely counter  to  the  intent  of  this  Con- 
gress in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  of  1965,  as  expressed  in  sec- 
tion 604.  which  reads  as  foUow's: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
any  direct  supervision  or  control  over  the 
cvirrlcvilum,  program,  instructions,  admin- 
istration, or  personnel  of  any  educational 
Institution  or  school  system  or  hold  the 
selection  of  llbrnrles.  textbooks,  or  other 
printed  or  published  material  by  any  educa- 
tional Institution  or  system. 

May  I  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
that  I  hapiJen  to  serve  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee, and  I  think  we  can  protect  ourselves 
as  far  as  the  funds  in  that  bill  for  re- 
search are  concerned.  Also  being  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  think  we 
can  handle  the  educational  films  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  reason  of 
my  occupying  that  position.  The  same 
goes  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
However,  it  strikes  me  that  this  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  going  directly  counter,  in  the  cases 
I  refer  to,  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  Congress  as  expressed 
in  the  law  of  1965  and  in  this  and  subse- 
quent acts.  I  hope  my  friend  could  say 
that  this  type  of  procedure  is  contrary 
to  the  present  intent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  type  of  procedure 
you  have  outlined,  in  my  judgment,  is 
completely  uncalled  for  and  was  never 
contemplated  nor  intended  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Education 
Act.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  may  be 
involved  under  some  other  legislation  or 
act.  However,  let  me  say  under  this  act 
they  certainly  have  no  authority  to  with- 
hold lease  rentals. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  When  you  say  "this 
act"  you  mean 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  The  series  of  acts  with 
that  title  which  have  been  handled  by 
your  committee? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the 
amendments  thereto.  I  will  say, 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Gibbons  amendment  because  I  believe 
it  makes  the  present  formula  more  fair 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  going  to  be  States  which 
will  lose  money,  even  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, if  there  is  no  additional  amount 
of  money  appropriated  and  the  Gibbons 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  But 
when  you  include  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  Northern  and  Western  States 
who  are  included  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram— and  many  of  the  Southern  States 
do  not  come  under  the  AFDC  program 
and  there  are  over  1,000,000  poor  chil- 
dren that  maybe  are  not  being  counted 
in  those  States — we  need  some  equalizer. 
The  law  now  pays  $393.14  to  New  York 
per  poor  child  and  only  pays  $129  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  or  $160, 1  believe  it  is, 
to  the  State  of  Kentucky, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  dis- 
tribution formula  is  completely  unfair. 
If  there  is  any  place  where  we  should  be 
spending  Federal  money  with  which  to 
upgrade  the  educationally  deprived 
child,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  South.  The 
impoverished  areas  of  the  South  have 
been  the  breeding  grounds  for  the  prob- 
lems of  New  York  City  and  of  Cleveland 
and  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  and  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  assist  in  this  en- 
deavor, there  should  be  some  equalizer 
applied  in  this  formula  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past  prior  to  the  89th  Congress: 
that  is,  that  the  poorer  States  receive 
proportionately  more  than  the  rich 
States.  Even  with  the  small  equalization 
provided  by  this  amendment  the  formula 
is  grossly  unfair. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  least  we  could  do 
is  to  bring  the  poorer  States  up  toward 
the  national  average.  We  realize  the 
politics  of  the  situation,  that  we  cannot 
take  money  away  from  the  wealthier 
States  under  the  formula,  and  if  they 
were  fully  funded  under  the  authoriza- 
tion, there  would  not  be  any  money  taken 
away  from  the  wealthier  States.  All  of 
them  would  receive  what  they  are  pres- 
ently receiving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  another  interest  of 
fairness,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  ought 
to  permit  in  1969  the  formula  which 
was  enacted  in  1968,  by  using  factors  of 
national  average  expenditure  per  school 
child,  times  the  number  of  poor  children 
in  a  district. 

Mr,  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  would 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
somewhat  puzzled.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
we  may  have  encountered  the  fifth  Quie 
formula,  because  I  have  some  compari- 
sons of  what  the  allotments  are.  Based 
upon  these  comparisons,  I  find  that  my 
own  State,  the  State  of  Indiana,  receives 
some  $20  million  imder  the  latest  figures 
and  version  of  this  act.  But,  under  the 


Gibbons-Quie  figures,  we  would  lose  $2 
million. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  to  me  how 
one  could  be  moving  in  both  directions 
at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr,  Bradem.'^s]  that 
I  am  no  longer  moving  in  my  direction. 
The  House  pretty  well  took  care  of  that. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  I  say  this,  further,  be- 
cause I  recognize  the  formula  in  title  I 
is  so  completely  unfair 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  look  at  that  formula  they 
would  see  how  it  operates  in  their  own 
State  and  they  will  see  how,  for  instance, 
the  State  of  New  York  receives  a  bo- 
nanza— a  big  bonanza — while  your  own 
State  receives  far  less  proportionate  to 
its  needs.  I  would  think  that  one  would 
want  to  make  this  formula  a  little  more 
equitable. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  national  aver- 
age there  would  be  fewer  States  that  will 
be  brought  up  to  the  level  enjoyed  now  by 
certain  States.  However,  it  is  my  opinion 
tliat  all  States  ought  to  be  at  the  national 
average  but,  of  course,  that  cannot  be 
done,  politically.  It  is  true  that  the  State 
from  which  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Gibbons]  comes  receives  more  mon- 
ey under  his  formula  and  therefore  the 
gentleman  cannot  appear  as  a  states- 
man. However,  the  State  of  Minnesota 
is  not  in  that  position.  But  in  the  interest 
of  better  education  throughout  the 
United  States,  I  support  the  Gibbons 
amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida, 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  receive  more 
money. 

Mr.  QUIE,  Then,  I  will  take  it  back. 
Florida  is  the  only  Southern  State  in  that 
position. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  it  seems  to  me,  because 
of  all  the  debate  we  have  heard  here  in 
the  last  2^2  days,  we  continue  to  lose 
track  of  the  basic  purpose  of  title  I,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  knows  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  I  was  adopted  and 
created  by  this  Congress  for  the 
express  purpose  of  helping  those  areas 
of  proven  need  and  the  areas  of  proven 
need  are  where  you  have  poor  children. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  formula  was 
adopted  upon  the  basis  of  income,  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  need  was  ex- 
pected to  be  filled. 

As  you  know,  we  identify  a  title  I 
school  as  a  school  in  which  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  youngsters  fit  this  formula 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  title  I 
funds. 

The  gentleman  is  now  suggesting  a 
whole  new  formula.  We  put  in  the  addi- 
tional language  last  year  of  including 
youngsters  on  public  aid  simply  because 
it  was  discovered — and  rightfully  so — 
that  in  many  communities  of  our  coun- 
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try  we  have  large  families  who  have  mi- 
grated from  rural  areas  Into  the  cities 
with  10  or  12  children  Their  public  aid 
checks,  that  Is.  money  being  paid  by 
the  community,  by  the  taxpayers  of  that 
community,  that  annual  public  aid 
check  exceeds  $2,000 

So  what  you  would  have  done  is  be- 
cause a  city  or  a  community  takes  care 
of  its  unfortunate  citizens,  you  would  say 
they  are  not  qualified  for  a.ssistance 

What  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
proposing,  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota Is  defending,  is  a  whole  new- 
formula  that  has  no  relationship  to  the 
basic  mission  of  title  I.  The  basic  mission 
of  title  I  is  to  provide  supplemental  edu- 
cation for  youngsters 

We  now  see  an  effort  being  made  to  re- 
write the  formula  We  now  pay  each 
school  district  one-half  of  the  amount 
it  spends  on  educating  each  child.  If  a 
community  spends  $500  a  year  per  child. 
It  gets  $250  a  year  per  child  from  the 
Federal  Government  as  additional 
money  for  compensatory  education. 
But  under  the  amendment  proposed  here, 
the  national  average  would  become  con- 
trolling. The  national  average  is  $300  a 
year  per  child  so  communities  that,  now 
get  in  excess  of  $150  a  year  would  be  re- 
duced to  $150  per  child  per  year  We 
would  be  punishing  those  communities 
that  have  raised  their  local  effort  by  re- 
ducing them  t^  a  national  norm 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  accept 
the  gratuitous  compliments  extended  me 
by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  showing 
that  New  York  has  a  bonanza  Does  the 
gentleman  know  why  that  bonanza  Is  in 
there?  Because  all  the  dependent  chil- 
dren counted  by  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr.  Bell!  turned 
out  to  be  a  significant  number,  and  the 
Bell-Carey  amendment  required  up-to- 
date  counting  of  these  children.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  gentleman  would  be  against 
up-to-date  counting. 

To  me  his  policy  seems  to  be  that  the 
disadvantaged  and  educationally  de- 
prived child  in  a  so-called  wealthy  State 
Is  better  off  than  an  educationally  de- 
prived and  disadvantaged  child  in  a  non- 
wealthy  State 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  child 
should  get  the  benefit,  wherever  he  Is. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said. 
we  have  a  great  many  more  poor  children 
in  New  York  than  we  had  back  in  1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is -precisely  the 
point  I  am  making  We  talk  about  a 
bonanza,  yet  in  the  city  of  Qbicago  in  the 
last  10  years,  or  in  the  last  decade,  we 
have  received  more  than  half  a  million 
families,  people  who  have  moved  in  from 
the  rural  areas  of  the  South.  These 
people  are  receiving  public  assistance  So 
we  do  have  this  problem.  That  is  why 
this  bill  recognized  the  problem  and  tried 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  .say  that  I 
believe  if  anyone  in  the  House  knows 
where  children  came  from,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr  Carey!  would 
know.  But  I  am  surprised  at  the  attempt 
to  attribute  to  my  little  amendment  the 


creation  of  a  new  formula  I  am  merely 
trying  to  take  the  House  back  to  where 
the  House  was  last  year,  to  what  we 
agreed  on  and  what  the  President 
recommended  this  year.  That  is  all  my 
amendment  does 

We  are  not  trying  to  change  the  rules 
because  we  do  not  have  all  the  appro- 
priations, we  are  just  asking  that  if  any- 
body has  to  suffer,  we  all  have  to  suffer. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  following  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  Chicago,  becau.se  all 
of  a  sudden  they  are  talking  about  the 
numbers  of  children  This  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  numbers  of 
children  We  are  talking  atxiut  how- 
much  each  one  of  those  children  is  given 
in  Federal  aid  to  education 

Here  it  turns  out  to  be  S129  for  qach 
and  every  one  of  these  children  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  almost  S400  in 
the  State  of  New  York 

Now  day  after  day  I  heard  these  same 
gentlemen  say  we  want  to  help  these 
poor  children,  no  matter  where  they  are 
So  let  us  look  at  the  actual  numbers 
where  they  are.  and  let  us  not  be  talking 
about  how  many  are  moving  into  the 
city  of  Chicago  or  how  many  are  moving 
into  the  State  of  New  York.  The  numbers 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  amendment 
at  all. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  m  the 
last  2  days  I  have  noticed  something  that 
I  really  think  I  should  mention,  and  that 
IS  that  suddenly  the  Democratic  Party 
has  become  the  party  of  the  status  quo. 
On  the  Quie  amendment  they  said. 
"We  now  have  a  formula" — a  ver>'  nice 
balance  struck  here,— "and  let  us  not 
disturb  the  status  quo  " 

On  this  amendment,  they  say— the 
State  of  New  York,  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  State  of  Texas — they  are  get- 
ting a  certain  amount  of  dollars.  "Let 
us  not  disturb  the  status  quo  " 

I  submit  that  now  the  Democratic 
Party  has  become  the  party  of  the  status 
quo,  the  party  of  the  vested  interests. 
All  right,  you  have  a  vested  interest  In 
the  number  of  dollars  that  are  flowing 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  into  your 
State  and  this  makes  you  thp  protector 
of  the  vested  interest  and  the  party  of 
the  status  quo 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  PEPPER  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  If  the  Democratic  Party  is  given 
the  description  of  the  party  of  the  status 
quo  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
belongs  to  the  party  of  retrogression? 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  would  Just  like 
to  answer  the  gentleman  and  say,  the 
very  forward  IcKiking  amendment  we 
proposed  here  was  turned  down  by  the 
party  of  the  status  quo. 

Here  is  an  amendment  offered  by  a 
member  of  your  own  party  that  does  one 
thing— it  promises  to  equalize  to  some 
extent  It  does  not  yet  fully  equalize,  but 
it  promises  to  some  extent  to  equalize 


the  amount  of  money  flowing  to  the  poor 
children  You  say  you  want  to  help  them 
no  matter  where  they  are.  But  the  fact 
is  that  you  do  not  want  to  help  them  no 
matter  wl^ere  they  are  In  an  equal 
amount.  You  want  to  help  them  to  the 
extent  of  $400  If  they  happen  to  live  In 
New  York  and  $129  if  they  happen  to  live 
In  Mississippi.  This  is  certainly  no  way  of 
helping  the  poor  child  no  matter  where 
he  Is. 

I  am  just  surprised  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Pepper  1  does  not  sup- 
port his  colleague  from  Florida  [Mr 
Gibbons),  as  a  Member  who  would  help 
poor  children 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  it  Is 
interesting  how  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  bring  side  issues 
in  rather  than  talking  about  the  merits 
of  the  amendment. 

The  question  here  is.  Shall  the  States 
be  able  to  use  the  national  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  to  multiply  by  the  poor 
children,  if  their  State  average  expendi- 
ture IS  less  than  the  national  figure?  So 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  bring  up  the 
question  of  tha  ADC  children  which  is 
completely  irrelevant. 

The  Gibbons  amendment  will  not 
change  the  inclusion  of  AFDC  children. 
It  will  continue  to  count  all  the  AFDC 
children  in  Chicago  and  New  York  and 
continue  to  count  the  children  of  the 
$2,000  income  family,  but  they  will  use 
the  national  average  figures  just  as  It  is 
In  the  present  act. 

In  other  words,  the  Gibbons  amend- 
ment IS  in  present  law;  it  would  change 
the  Ford  amendment  in  H  R  7819  which 
would  take  money  away  from  southern 
and  poor  States 

The  CHAIRMAJ«  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Gibbons!. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr   Perkins 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  123. 
noes  100 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN     The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Use  of  Term    •Mlgratorj-  Children  of  Migra- 
tory Agricultural  Workers" 
Sec    108   SecUon  205(C)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst 
Congress  I.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(3  1  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  migratory 
child  of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  shall 
be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  such  a  child  for 
a  period,  not  In  excess  of  five  years,  during 
which  h«  resides  in  the  area  served  by  the 
agency  carrying  on  a  program  or  project 
under  this  sulDeectlon  " 

AMF.NDME.NTS    OFVERED    BT    MR      Ot'BSER 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  that  pertains  to  the  sec- 
tion just  read  I  also  have  another 
amendment  on  the  same  subject,  which 
applies  to  page  59,   after  line  2.   I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  both  amend- 
ments be  read  and  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman's  explanation  about  the  sec- 
ond amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  explain. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
amendment  wHl  apply  on  page  49,  to  the 
section  which  was  just  read.  The  second 
amendment  would  apply  on  page  59  after 
line  2  and  would  insert  language  having 
to  do  with  the  education  of  migratory 
children. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  GtresER;  On 
page  49.  strike  lines  5  through  15. 

On  page  59.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"PART    B MIGRATORY    CHILDREN 

"Authorizing  assistance  for  education  of 
migratory  children 

"Sec  115.  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  April  11, 
1965  (Public  Law  89-10» .  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing, after  the  new  part  B  added  by  section  111, 
the  following  new  part: 

•  •P.'UIT   C ASSISTANCE    FOR    EDUCATION    OF 

CHILDREN    OF    MIGRATORY    WORKERS 

"  'Entitlement   to  grants 
"'Sec.  171.  Each  local  educational  agency 
which  provides  special  education  courses  for 
children  of  migratory  workers  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  grant  under  this  part. 

"  'Amount  of  grant 

"  'Sec  172.  (a)  The  amount  to  which  a  local 
educational  agency  is  entitled  under  this  part 
shall  be  the  number  of  units  of  average  dally 
attendance  In  special  educational  courses 
for  children  of  migratory  workers  which  the 
agency  provided  during  the  fiscal  year  multi- 
plied by  $500  • 

"'(bi  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a 
unit  of  average  dally  attendance  Is  a  number 
of  days  of  attendance  at  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  of  the  local  educational 
agency  by  one  or  more  students  equal  to  the 
number  of  days  such  schools  were  in  session. 

"  'Definition 
"  Sec.  173.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  a 
child  shall  be  considered  the  child  of  a 
migratory  worker  if  ( 1 )  he  is  between  the 
ages  of  five  an(J  seventeen,  both  inclusive, 
and  (2)  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
required  to  move  from  one  school  district  or 
another  more  than  twice  during  the  school 
year. 

"  'Eligible  courses 

"  Sec  174.  Educational  courses  shall  be 
considered  special  educational  courses  for 
children  of  migratory  workers  If  the  Com- 
missioner determines  tliat  they  (1)  are  con- 
ducted by  teachers  who  have  received  spe- 
cial training  In  the  teaching  of  children  of 
migrant  workers,  or  (2)  are  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children. 

"  'Payments 

"  'Sec.  175.  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
the  grants  provided  for  In  this  part  to  each 
local  educational  agency  which  Is  eligible 
therefor.  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  advance,  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpajrments.' 


"Conforming  amendments 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Elghty-flrst  Congress),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (6)  thereof. 

"(b)  Section  105  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection   (c)    thereof. 

"(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  108  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '  ( 1 1 ' 
and  by  striking  out  ',  and  (2)  State  educa- 
tional agencies  referred  to  In  section  103 
(a)  (6)  must  file  applications'. 

"(d)  Section  111(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'or  106(a) '." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  response  to  a  feeling 
of  obligation  on  my  part  to  offer  a  com- 
plete solution  to  a  grave  problem,  to  re- 
place a  system  which  is  at  best  a  partial 
solution. 

If  a  relief  pitcher  were  sent  into  a  ball 
game  with  the  bases  loaded,  against  the 
league's  leading  hitter,  and  the  count 
was  three  balls  and  no  strikes,  one  might 
say  that  his  situation  was  desperate.  But 
by  comparison  his  future  outlook  is  bright 
as  compared  to  that  of  the  child  of  a 
migratory  worker,  most  of  whom  are  in- 
telligent, with  the  capacity  to  live  normal 
and  productive  lives. 

A  developing  child — any  child ;  whether 
it  be  your  child  or  mine  or  the  child  of 
a  migratory  worker — needs  a  sense  of 
security,  a  home,  a  family,  school  chums 
and  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  school  en- 
vironment. To  put  it. plainly,  he  needs 
a  chance  to  be  "like  the  rest  of  the  kids." 

The  migratory  child  has  none  of  these. 
He  moves  several  times  each  year.  He  is 
lucky  if  he  attends  school  half  the  days 
it  is  in  session.  He  is  always  behind  his 
classmates,  both  academically  and 
socially,  and  as  a  result  he  has  almost 
no  chance  of  receiving  an  acceptable 
education. 

The  inadequate  education  of  migrant 
children  is  one  of  our  most  serious  social 
problems,  and  it  is  a  problem  which  our 
school  system  is  equipped  and  is  qualified 
to  solve. 

It  is  not  purely  a  local  problem.  With- 
out a  decent  education  the  migrant  child 
in  California,  Colorado,  Texas  or  Florida 
can  very  likely  become  the  recipient  of 
Federal  welfare  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers 
of  all  50  States.  He  may  become  the  in- 
mate of  a  Federal  prison  or  a  public 
health  hazard  to  other  Americans. 

This  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  And  it  is  a  solvable  prob- 
lem. 

Migrant  children,  it  has  been  proved, 
can  be  integrated  into,  and  can  become 
adjusted  to,  a  normal  classroom  situation 
if  they  are  given  a  little  extra  help  to 
compensate  for  what  they  lose  because 
of  their  migratory  status. 

The  migrant  must  have  a  compre- 
hensive program  which  meets  both  his 
physical  needs  and  his  educational  defi- 
ciencies. He  needs  remedial  reading,  spe- 
cial language  instruction,  tutorial  pro- 
grams and  enrichment  programs,  and  he 


needs  these  in  addition  to  the  regular 
classroom  work. 

In  our  own  State  of  California  we  have 
a  compensatory  education  program,  as 
most  other  States  have.  That  requires 
funds  which  are  over  and  above  the  regu- 
lar costs  of  education. 

To  conduct  a  proper  migrant  program 
it  costs  at  least  $500  per  child  over  and 
above  the  regular  costs.  This  is  what  my 
amendment  would  provide  to  the  local 
school  district,  provided  its  program  were 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

We  have  a  migrant  program  today.  It 
is  a  good  program. 

Why  not  give  it  a  further  chance  to 
work,  before  departing  from  that  policy, 
by  adopting  my  amendment? 

Our  present  program,  as  I  have  stated, 
is  an  excellent  program.  It  has  showTi  us 
what  can  be  done  in  this  field.  But  it  has 
only  scratched  the  surface. 

If  the  Members  will  pardon  an  example 
used  from  my  own  district,  I  shall  present 
cases  which  are  typical  of  the  problems 
of  migratory  workers  everywhere. 

In  my  congressional  district — which 
probably  has  one  of  the  greatest  number 
of  migrants  in  the  entire  Nation — we 
have  only  one  school  district  which  is 
qualified  for  the  program  imder  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  grant  per  child  has  never 
been  more  than  S250.75,  and  it  has  been 
been  down  as  low  as  $171.57  per  child. 
This  has  only  allowed  a  program  to  be 
conducted  during  the  summer  months, 
and  it  is  not  conducted  the  year  around. 

In  the  State  of  California,  under  the 
present  system,  only  10  percent  of  the 
migrant  cliildren  can  be  given  this  spe- 
cial type  of  education. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  there  are  30,000  children  in  Cali- 
fornia eligible,  and  this  is  based  on  the 
fallacious  assumption  that  each  migrant 
family  has  only  seventy-five  one-htm- 
dredths  of  one  child. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  65,000 
known  migrant  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  17  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  probably  there  are  as  many 
as  75,000  or  80,000.  I  make  no  complaint 
against  the  present  program  but  merely 
say  it  is  not  enough  for  solving  one  of 
the  most  serious  social  problems  that 
confront  this  country  today. 

My  amendment  would  send  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  sch(X)l  districts  and  avoid 
the  cumbersome  mechanics  of  pooling 
local  district  and  State  programs-  and 
then  in  turn  resubmitting  them  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  simply  stating  what  this 
amendment  does.  It  provides  an  addi- 
tional $500  for  a  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  to  local  school  districts  who 
submit  programs  and  conduct  programs 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
peculiar  needs  of  migrant  children. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  did  our  best  under 
the  limitations  we  have  to  take  care  of 
the  migrant  workers  in  this  bill.  They 
are  included  on  the  set-aside.  They  are 
included  even  though  they  remain  in  the 
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state  only  a  few  months,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  any  ochfr  child  I  know  that  your 
amendment  is  really  worthy  of  support 
I  just  wish  that  we  could  agree  to  it. 
and  we  would  if  we  had  the  funds.  But 
that  is  my  objection  to  your  amendment 
at  the  pre.sent  time.  I  think  it  would  just 
upset  our  applecart  insofar  as  funding 
Is  concerned 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  a 
parliamentary  reali.st.  I  concede  the  loeric 
in  what  the  trentleman  ju.st  stated,  but 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  today  is  to  plant 
a  seed  of  thought  that  the  mii?rant  edu- 
cation program  is  urgently  needed  and 
will  require  at  least  $500  of  assistance  for 
each  child  eventually.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  in  a  pioneering 
spirit,  knowing  that  if  you  vote  for  my 
amendment  today,  each  of  you  who  does 
so  will  be  among  the  fir<;t  to  vote  for 
what  must  be  done  and  what  I  think  I 
can  safely  predict  will  eventually  be 
done. 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  first  of  all  may  I  say 
that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment very  reluctantly,  because  at  the 
outset  I  would  like  to  commend  the  two 
gentlemen  from  California  who  I  know 
are  Interested  In  this  problem  for  their 
Interest  and  commend  them  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  migrant  children 
and  the  education  of  migrant  children, 
which  I  certainly  agree  is  one  of  the 
most  pressln?  educational  tasks  in  the 
entire  United  States 

When  the  gentleman  from  California 
says  that  the  problem  is  eventually  a 
problem  for  all  of  the  50  States,  there  Is 
no  question  but  what  this  is  true 

I  would  also  like  ti  commend  both  the 
gentlemen  from  California  for  being  out 
of  step  with  their  own  party  In  this  in- 
stance the  formula  and  the  distribution 
which  the  gentlemen  are  proposing  is  one 
which  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  which 
has  just  been  proposed  in  the  Quie 
amendment  I  find  myself  in  the  some- 
what .strange  position  of  havins  in  this 
ln.stance  to  defend  much  of  what  Mr 
Qvn  has  been  sayinsr  all  day.  namely. 
that  the  State  departments  of  education 
are  the  ones  with  whom  the  Commis- 
sioner .should  be  dealing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  present  bill — 
and  this  is  important — the  arrange- 
ments are  .such  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion deal  directly  with  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  .set  up  the  programs 
for  the  migrant  children  through  the 
local  districts 

Mr  Chairm.in.  the  amendment  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  change  this: 
namely,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  deal  directly  with  the  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  program 
there  is  this  migration  among  and  be- 
tween the  States  and  within  the  States 
Therefore.  I  submt  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  that  it  would  be  and  is 
a  much  better  idea  to  have  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  dealing  upon  a 
statewide  basi.s.  first  of  all.  with  their 
Individual  problems  and  with  the  prob- 
lems  within   that  State   and.   secondly, 


upon  an  interstate  basis  with  the  State 
department  of  education  in  all  the  other 
States  which  is  the  situation  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  problem 
which  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  as  contained 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment — and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not  mean 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  PERICINS  First.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Washington  for  his  outstanding  work  on 
this  bill  and  particularly  on  provisions 
for  the  education  of  migratory  and  In- 
dian children. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
there  is  not  another  provision  in  the  bill 
to  the  effect  that  if  arrangements  for  the 
education  of  migratory  children  arc  not 
made  that  there  is  a  bypass  provision 
whereby  the  State  can  go  directly  to  a 
nonprofit  agency  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  education?  In  other  words,  this 
is  in  the  law'' 

Mr  MEEDS.  I  would  reply  to  the 
chairman  to  the  effect  that  there  is  pro- 
vision in  the  present  law  which  provides 
that  the  State  department  of  education 
can  deal  directly  with  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  if  the  department  of  edu- 
cation or  the  local  educational  agency 
does  not  furnish  a  migrant  program, 
which  provision  also  is  not  in  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  Is  another 
problem  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
method  of  distribution.  The  method  of 
distribution  under  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal is  $500  for  average  daily  attend- 
ance. If  your  problem  is  like  it  is  in  the 
State  of  Washington — and  I  am  sure  it 
is.  or  similar — there  are  not  many  mi- 
grants in  average  daily  attendance. 
Therefore.  I  submit  to  you  that  under 
this  proposal — and  I  do  not  know  how- 
much  it  is  going  to  cost — I  do  not  feel 
that  as  much  money  will  be  going  into 
the  migrant  program  as  is  going  into 
that  program  at  the  present  time,  which 
is  approximately  $10  million  The  bill  is 
based  upon  the  number  of  migrant  chil- 
dren in  the  State,  not  the  average  daily 
attendance 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  one  can  see  that  in 
attempting  to  increase  the  allocation  for 
these  people  by  placing  in  the  bill  the 
average  daily  attendance,  one  may  really 
be  costing  the  program  money 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  .support  of  the 
amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  next  to  imprisonment, 
the  nomadic  life  of  a  migrant  farm- 
worker is  the  most  cruel  existence  in  our 
.society — especially  for  the  children.  The 
innocent,  school-aged  children  suffer 
most. 

The  children's  deprivations  are.  among 
others,  lack  of  security  and  a  normal 
home  They  lead  a  disruptive  life,  with- 
out roots,  which  often  results  in  perma- 
nent emotional,  social,  and  educational 
scars,   and   malformltles    They   do    not 


"drop  out"  because  they  are  never  "in- 
cluded in."  They  cause  problems  for 
themselves  and  for  society. 

Until  you  have  lived  with  a  migrant 
family,  or  have  lived  in  a  community 
through  which  the  mi'^rant  family  must 
swarm,  you  cannot  appreciate  the  cruel- 
ties imposed  upon  them  by  this  nomadic 
way  of  life. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  MIGRANT 

■While  many  programs  liave  been  en- 
acted for  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  the  underemployed, 
nothing  has  been  enacted  to  alleviate 
the  misery  of  the  migrant  families,  the 
misfortune  of  the  migrant  children,  or 
the  burdens  of  the  communities  through 
which  the  migrant  farmworkers  must 
wander. 

Federal  aid  for  education  to  almost 
every  educational  segment  of  our  society 
has  been  proposed — ^preschool  to  uni- 
versity, public  schools  and  private 
schools,  day  schools  and  night  schools, 
for  bright  students  and  dull  students,  for 
mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  dis- 
turbed students,  for  blind  and  deaf  stu- 
dents— but  practically  nothing  for  mi- 
grant farm  children. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  migrant 
children  are  the  greatest,  yet  they  have 
been  most  neglected.  Migrant  children 
are  the  most  illiterate  group  in  America, 
yet  they  receive  the  least  Federal  atten- 
tion or  a.ssistance. 

IMPROVE  MIGRANT  EDUCATION 

Because  of  this  child  miprancy.  the 
enrollment  of  some  schools  will  increa.se 
by  as  much  as  50  percent — some  by 
more — for  a  few  weeks  or  months  during 
the  planting  or  hai-vest  seasons. 

Can  you  imagine  what  the  school  sys- 
tems in  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, or  Los  Angeles  would  do  if  their 
student  enrollment  increased  over  the 
weekend  by  as  much  as  even  25  percent '' 
They  would  for  all  practical  purposes 
close  down.  Yet  the  large  city  schools 
should  be  far  ijetter  able  to  cope  with 
enrollment  fluctuations  than  .small 
schools.  Can  you  imagine  what  kind  of 
education  the  children  would  receive? 
The  confusion  and  overloading,  the 
teacher,  classroom,  and  equipment 
shortages  would  bo  disastrous. 

Most  clas.ses  in  rural  California  are  al- 
ready exceeding  the  prescribed  opti- 
mums— even  before  the  children  of  farm- 
workers begin  their  migration.  Even  if 
school  districts  could  provide  classrooms 
and  desks,  they  would  be  greatly  over- 
crowded and  the  quality  of  education 
would  be  sorely  degraded  Overcrowded 
facilities,  large  classes  and  double  ses- 
sions prevent  both  the  transient  and  the 
regular  students  from  achieving  an  ade- 
quate education. 

An  even  sadder  fact  is  that  migrant 
children  are  often  ur.dereducated.  far 
behind  their  age  level  and  unable  to 
compete  with  the  permanent  students. 
The  migrant  child  becomes  frustrated, 
then  troublesome.  He  disturbs  the  reg- 
ular education  program  or  "drops  out." 
He  does  not  learn  and  prevents  other 
students  from  learnuig. 

Another  tragic  fact  is  that  many  of  the 
migrant  children  often  speak  little  Eng- 
lish—certamly  not  enough  to  enable 
them  to  progress  satisfactorily  in  a  reg- 
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ular  school.  These  students  need  extra 
help  in  language. 

Many  migrant  students  are  culturally 
deprived,  asocial,  or  semiliterate.  These 
pathetic  children  require  a  very  special 
extracurricular  program  under  school 
supervision  and  direction. 

The  migrant  children  invariably  need 
special  compensatory  education — which 
is  the  most  difficult  to  provide.  An  ed- 
ucational program  for  the  migrant — 
even  with  ample  facilities — is  a  most  ex- 
pensive and  ambitious  undertaking. 

LOCAL    EDUCATION    OFFERS    BEST    ANSWER 

Local  governments  do  not  have  the 
funds  or  tax  resources.  The  property 
tax  is  not  an  appropriate  tax  for  any 
educational  purpose.  It  is  especially  not 
appropriate  for  nomadic  students  from 
other  school  districts.  Financial  assist- 
ance should  come  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Migrant  education  is  interstate  In 
character.  Students  often  attend  school 
In  five  or  six  different  States — and  often 
several  schools  within  one  State.  In- 
adequate education  for  migrant  children 
is  a  national  problem. 

A  poorly  taught  or  uneducated  child 
from  any  State  will  be  a  poor  citizen 
and  often  a  public  charge  in  every  State 
in  which  he  resides.  Every  State  has  a 
stake  in  making  certain  that  the  migrant 
student  becomes  an  adequately  trained 
and  educated  adult  citizen  of  the  State 
where  he  finally  resides. 

Present  Federal  aid-to-education  funds 
or  programs  are  of  little  help  to  mi- 
grants, or  schools  who  teach  migrants, 
because  these  funds  and  programs  are 
generally  aimed  at  special  projects  cate- 
gories. The  migrants'  primary  need  is  a 
good  basic  general  normal  education. 

MIGRANT    IMPACTION 

There  is  considerable  similarity  be- 
tween the  educational  problems  of  a  rural 
agricultural  community  "impacted"  by 
children  of  migrant  farmw^orkers  and 
the  problems  of  a  city  or  school  district 
which  is  "impacted"  by  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees  stationed  at  nearby  mili- 
tary bases.  The  agricultural  community 
suffers  much  more  because  the  influx  of 
students  varies  much  more,  the  student 
turnover  is  much  greater,  and  the  gen- 
eral caliber  of  the  students  is  woefully 
inferior. 

The  philosophy  of  Public  Law  874  is 
utilized.  The  same  procedures  are  em- 
ployed. The  early  implementation  of  the 
act  would  be  simple;  the  administrative 
experience  with  Public  Law  874  would  be 
beneficial. 

The  Federal  funds  would  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  local  school  districts.  There- 
fore, a  Federal  contribution  of  $500  is 
fully  justified. 

Congress  has  long  neglected  the  poor- 
est of  our  poor,  the  most  illiterate  of  our 
educationally  deprived,  the  most  frus- 
trated of  our  culturally  disadvantaged — 
the  migrant  family. 

With  all  our  professed  concern  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  youth.  Con- 
gress has  neglected  the  most  pathetic  of 
our  youth — the  migrant  child. 

With  all  our  professed  concern  for  edu- 
cation and  schools,  the  administration 
and   the   Congress   have   neglected   the 


schools  with  the  most  difficult  and  expen- 
sive problems  and  the  least  resources — 
the  rural  schools  in  the  migrant  farm 
labor  stream. 

The  most  essential  need  of  a  migrant 
child — his  education — is  being  sorely 
neglected.  He  is  being  crippled  and 
scarred.  He  is  being  left  defenseless  to 
cope  with  both  society  and  his  employ- 
ment needs. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  today  and 
yesterday  about  the  necessity  of  helping 
to  educate  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmworker  mi- 
grants, and  their  children,  move  to  the 
ghettos  and  the  slums  of  our  large  cities 
when  they  become  affluent  or  want  to  im- 
prove their  opportunities  and  environ- 
ment. 

If  the  Federal  Government  desires  to 
help  in  the  education  of  the  trtily  poor 
child  we  should  support  the  Gubser 
amendment  and  make  certain  that  the 
local  school  districts  are  sufficiently 
funded  to  carry  out  their  most  difficult 
task. 

During  the  last  week  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  and  I  cir- 
culated every  Member  to  apprise  each 
Member  of  the  content  of  our  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  section 
by  section,  title  by  title,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  amend  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  so  that  it  can  be 
considered  by  title,  rather  than  the  whole 
bill,  so  that  there  might  be  an  orderly 
progression? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
amend  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  by  title,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  chronological  order  of  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  follows : 

Redesignating  Section  Numbers  in  Title  II 
of  Public  Law  874 
Sec.  109.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion between  references  to  section  num- 
l>ers  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  and  references 
to  section  numbers  of  title  II  of  Public  Law 
81-874  (which  latter  title  is  also  generally 
cited  as  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965),  sections  201 
through  214  of  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  as  amended  by  the  preceding  sec- 


tions of  this  Act,  are  redesignated  as  sections 
101  through  114,  respectively,  and  all  ref- 
erences to  any  such  section  in  that  or  any 
other  law,  or  in  any  rule,  regulation,  order, 
or  agreement  of  the  United  States  are 
amended  so  as  to  refer  to  such  section  as 
so  redesignated. 

Study  of  Impact  of  Children  Living  in  Public 
Housing 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
burden  Imposed  on  a  local  educational 
agency  by  the  presence  of  low-rent  public 
housing  within  the  boundaries  of  Its  school 
district.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  repwrt 
on  the  results  of  his  study  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  or  l>efore 
January  10.  1968.  Such  report  shall  Include 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

Subpart  2 — Teacher  Corps 

Utilization    by    Local    Educational    Agencies 
of  Teachers  From  the  Teacher  Corps 
Sec.  lll.(a)    Title   I   of   the   Act   of   AprU 
11.  1965   (Public  Law  89-10),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"P.AET    B UTILIZATION    OF   TEACHERS    FROM    THE 

NATIONAL    TEACHER    CORPS 

"Statement  of  purpose  and  authorization  of 
appropriations 

"Sec.  151.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is 
to  strengthen  the  educational  opportunities 
available  to  children  In  areas  having  con- 
centrations of  low-Income  families  by  (1) 
making  qualified  teachers  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  teaching  In  such  areas,  and  (2) 
making  Inexperienced  teacher-Interns  from 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  available  for 
teaching  and  Inservlce  training  to  local  edu- 
cational a.gencies  in  such  areas  in  teams  led 
by  an  experienced  teacher. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno 
30,  1968,  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969;  and  there  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  any  teacher-intern 
who  has  not  completed  his  program  of  prac- 
tical and  academic  training  to  continue  such 
program  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one 
additional  year. 
"Establishmerit  of  a  National  Teacher  Corps 

"Sec.  152.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Office  of  Education  a  National  Teacher 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Teacher 
Corps').  The  Teacher  Corp>s  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  grade  17  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  and  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  grade  16  of  such  General  Schedule.  The 
Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  delegated  to  them 
by  the  Commissioner. 

"Teacher  Corps  program 

"Sec.  153.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 


"(1)  enter  Into  arrangements  (Including 
the  pajTnent  of  the  cost  of  such  arrange- 
ments) with  local  educational  agencies  xipon 
approval  by  the  appropriate  State  educa- 
tional agency  and  after  consultation,  In  ap- 
propriate cases,  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  furnish  to  local  educational 
agencies,  for  service  during  regular  or  sum- 
mer sessions,  or  both,  in  the  schools  of  such 
agencies  In  areas  having  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-income  families,  teaching 
teams,  each  of  which  shall  consist  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  and  a  number  of  teacher- 
interns  who,  In  addition  to  teaching  duties, 
shall  be  afforded  time  by  the  local  educa- 
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tlonal  agency  for  a  leacher-lntern  training 
program  developed  according  to  criteria  es- 
tablished by  '.he  Commissioner  and  carried 
out  under  the  guidance  of  the  experienced 
teacher,  in  cooperation  with  an  Institution 
of  higher  education,  and 

■•(2'  pay  to  local  educational  agencies 
part  or  all  of  the  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion .  as  may  be  agreed  upon  after  considera- 
tion of  the  ability  of  such  agency  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  such  compensation)  which 
such  agencies  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  assigned  to  them  pur- 
suant to  arrangements  made  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  clause 

"(bi  li  Whenever  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  the  demand  for  the  services 
of  teaching  teams  furnished  pursuant  to 
clause  ill  of  subsection  lai  exceeds  the 
number  of  teaching  leanas  available  from 
the  Teacher  Corps  the  Commissioner  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  allocate  teaching 
teams  from  the  Teacher  Corps  among  the 
State*  in  accordance  with   paragraph   i2i 

"(2;  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  such 
teams  shall  be  allocated  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  according  to 
their  respective  needs  The  remainder  of  such 
teams  shall  be  allocated  among  the  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren counted  In  each  State  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  grants  under 
section  103  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
for  the  nscal  year  for  which  the  allocation  is 
made 

••  I  c  I  A  local  educational  agency  may  utilize 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  assigned  to  It 
in  providing.  In  the  manner  described  In 
section  105(81(21  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  educational  services  In  which  children 
enrolled  In  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  can  participate 

"Compensation 


•'Sic.  154.  An  arrangement  made  with  a 
local  educational  agency  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  153;  al  shall  provide  for 
compensation  by  such  agency  of  Teacher 
Corps  members  during  the  period  of  their 
assignment  to  it  at  the  following  rates 

"ill  an  experienced  teacher  who  Is  leading 
a  teaching  team  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  agreed  to  by  such  agency  and  the  Com- 
missioner; and 

"(2)  a  teacher-Intern  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  which  is  equa!  to  the  lowest  rate 
paid  by  such  agency  for  teaching  full  time 
m  the  school  system  and  grade  to  which  the 
Intern  is  assigned,  or  $75  per  week  plus  H5 
per   week   for   each   dependent    whichever   la 

less. 

"Local  control  preserved 

"SBC  155.  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  local  educatl.'nal 
agencies  to  which  they  ire  assigned  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  clause  1 1 1  of  section 
153(al.  no  member  shall  be  assigned  to  any 
local  educational  agency  unless  such  agency 
finds  such  member  acceptable,  and  such 
agencies  shall   reUln   the  authority   to— 

"(l)  assign  such  members  within  their 
systems: 

"lai     make  transfers  within  their  systems: 

"(3)  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught; 

"(4)  determine  the  terms  and  continuance 
of  the  assignment  of  such  members  within 
their  systems 

"Maintenance  of  effort 

SMC  158.  No  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  local  educational 
agency  under  the  provisions  of  this  part  if 
such  agency  will  use  such  member  to  replace 


any  teacher  who  Is  or  would  otherwise  be 
employed  by  such  agency. 
■Teacning  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers 
•SBC.  157.  For  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'local  educational  agency'  include*  any 
State  educational  agency  or  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  which  provides  a 
program  or  project  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  migratory  chil- 
dren of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  and 
any  reference  in  this  part  to  ( li  leaching 
m  the  schools  of  a  local  educational  agency 
includes  teaching  In  any  such  program  or 
project  and  (2i  migratory  children  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers'  shall  be  deemed  to 
continue  to  refer  to  such  children  for  a 
period,  not  In  excess  of  five  years,  during 
which  they  reside  In  the  area  served  by  the 
local  educational  agency  " 

(b)il)  The  heading  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
of  April  11.  19&5  (Public  Law  89-10).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "FIN.ANCI.AL"  and 
by  striking  out  "TO  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES",  and  the  following  new  heading 
Is  inserted  Immediately  below  such  heading: 

PART  A — rlNANCI.AL  A.SSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  EDtJ- 
CATIONAL  AGENCIES  rOR  EOtrCATlON  OF  CHIL- 
DREN IN  AREAS  HAVING  CONCENTR.4TIONS  OF 
CHaOREN    rROM    LOW-INCOME    FAMILIES' 

I  2  1  Section  1 14  of  title  II  of  Public  La w  874. 
Elghty-Hrst  Congress,  redesignated  as  such 
by  section  109  of  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "Part  A  of"  immediately  before   "Title 

(ct  The  program  provided  for  in.  and  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  created  by.  part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89  10)  shall 
be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  program 
and  Corps  provided  for  in.  or  created  by.  part 
B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965:  and.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  part 
B  of  such  title  I,  any  order,  rule,  regulation, 
right  agreement,  or  application  in  effect 
under  p-^rt  B  of  such  title  V  Immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  to  the  same  extent  as  If  this 
section  had  not  been  enacted 

le)  Appropriations  made  for  carrying  out 
part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  may  also  be  used  for  carrying  out 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-10). 

Conforming  Amendments  to  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965 
Sec  112  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  repealing  sections  512.  513(a) 
(3)  and  (4),  513  (c)  and  (d),  514(ai.  518. 
and  517. 

Study  of  Data  Used  to  Establish  Entitlements 
Sec  113  The  Commissioner  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  acting  together,  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  on  or  before  Janu.iry  10. 
1968.  a  report  setting  forth  a  method  of  de- 
termining the  information  necessary  U^  es- 
tablish entitlement's  within  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  under  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  on  the  basis  of  data  later  than  1960 
Such  report  shall  Include  recommendations 
for  legislation  necessary  to  permit  the  adop- 
tion of  such  method 


p^BX  B— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  11  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SBCONDART  BDUCATION  ACT  OF 
196S 

Extending  for  Two  Years  Provisions  Relating 
To  Schools  for  Indian  Children  and  De- 
fense Department  Overseas  Dependents 
Schools 

Sec  121  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1967"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1968.  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.". 


PART  C— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  HI  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965 

Extending  for  Two  Years  Provisions  of  Title 
in    of    Public     Law     89-10     Relating     To 
Schools  for  Indian   Children   and   Defense 
Department  Overseas  Schools 
Sec    131    Section  302(a)(1)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1967."  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof    "June  30.  1968.  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  ". 

PART  D—  AMENDMK.NTS  TO  TFTLE  V  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF    I86S 

Subpart  1— Amendments  RelatLrig  to  Grants 
to  State  Educational  Agencies 
Limitation  on  Sums  Available  for  Part  A 
Sec    141.    (a)    Section   501(a)    of   the   Ele- 
mentary   and    Secondary    Education    Act    of 
1965  is  amended  bv  striking  out  "during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

lb)  Section  50Ub)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows. 

"(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  for  making  grants  under  this  title.  70 
per  centum  may  be  used  only  for  making 
grants  under  this  part." 

(c)(li  Sections  502(a)(2).  502(b)  (  1 ).  and 
505  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
501"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "available 
for  making  grants  under  this  part". 

(2)  Section  502(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "appropriated  '  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "available 
Inclusion  of  Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands 
Sec  14''  (  al  The  first  and  third  sentences 
of  paragraph  (  1  I  of  section  502(al  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  relating  to  apportionment  of  appro- 
priations, are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
••and"  after  "Samoa."  and  by  ">s"tlng  . 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands"  after   "Virgin   Islands".  ^ 

(bid)  Paragraph  (J)  of  section  .01  of 
such  Act.  defining  the  term  "StAte,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '"and  for  piu-poses 
of  title  II  and  title  III.  such  term  includes 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "".  and  for  ptir- 
poses  of  titles  11.  III.  and  V  such  term  also 
includes   the   Trust  Territory  of   the  Pacific 

Islands"  ,  „^^^ 

(2»  Such  section  701  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  ".  except  when  otherwis-  speci- 
fied" Immediately  after  'As  'jsed  In  titles 
II.  III.  and  V  of  this  Act  ". 

Revision  of  Apportionment  Formula 
Sec  143  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  502(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  remainder 
of  such  85  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Commissioner  as  follows; 

■(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  In  equal 
amounts 

",Bi  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  .same  ratio  to  60 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  num- 
ber of  public  school  pupils  In  the  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  public  school  pupils 
m  all  the  States  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him 
Encouragement  of  Use  of  Auxiliary  Personnel 
Sec  144  Section  503  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7). 
,8)  (9i  ilOi.  and  (ID  as  (8).  (9). 
,101  .111  and  (12).  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (6i  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(7)    programs  and  other  activities  opeclf- 
ically   designed    to   encourage    the    full    and 
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adequate  utilization  and  acceptance  of  aux- 
iliary personnel  tsuch  as  teacher  aides)  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  a  per- 
manent basis: '•. 

Subpart  2 — Addition  of  new  part  relating  to 
planning  grants 
Comprehensive  Educational  Planning 
Sec.  145.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
bv  adding  "AND  FOR  STATEWIDE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANNING"  to  Its  heading  and  by 
Inserting  the  following  Immediately  below  Its 
heading : 

"PART  A GRANTS  FOR  STRENGTHENING  LEADER- 
SHIP RESOURCES  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES" 

(  b )  Title  V  Of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  ••this  title"  where- 
ever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
••this  part",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"PART    B— <;RANTS     FOR    COMPREHENSIVE    EDUCA- 
TIONAL  PLANNING   AND   EVALUATION 

"Authorization 

"Sec.  521.  To  the  end  of  enhancing  the 
capability  of  the  several  States  to  make  effec- 
tive progress,  through  comprehensive  and 
continuing  planning,  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  opportunities  for  high-quality  edu- 
cation for  all  segments  of  the  population 
throughout  the  State,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  grants  to  States  that 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  an  application  pursuant  to 
section  523.  and  special  project  grants, 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  pursuant 
to  section  524,  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
a  fiscal  year  for  making  grants  under  this 
title.  30  per  centum  may  be  used  only  for 
making  grants  under  this  part. 

">4pportioTiTnenf    among    the    States 

"Sec.  522.  (a)  (1)  F^om  the  sums  available 
for  carrying  out  this  part  for  each  fiscal  year, 
25  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  524  and  the  remaining  75  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  States 
under  section  523. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  apportion 
not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum  of  the  amount 
available  for  grants  under  section  523  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  remainder  of 
such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Commissioner  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  In  equal 
amounts. 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  State'  does  not  Include  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968.  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation for  grants  pursuant  to  applications 
approved  during  that  year  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"lO  The  amount  of  any  State's  appor- 
tionment for  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  not  be  required  for 
grants  to  that  State  under  section  523  during 
the  period  for  which  such  apportionment  Is 
available  may  from  time  to  time  be  reap- 
portioned   by    the    Commissioner    to    other 


States,  according  to  their  resp>ective  needs, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
amount  so  reapportioned  to  a  State  from 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
portioned to  it  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year. 

"Comprehensive    planning    grants 

"Sec.  523.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  or  grants  under  this  section 
from  Its  apportionment  under  section  522 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  designate  the  State 
educational  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for 
carrying  out  or  supervising  the  carrying 
out  of  a  comprehensive  statewide  program  of 
systematic  planning  and  evaluation  relating 
to  education  at  all  levels  (Including  remedial 
education  and  retraining  of  adults),  except 
that — 

"(A)  the  field  of  higher  education  shall 
be  Included  only  if  the  State  so  elects  and  so 
provides  In  an  application  (or  amended  or 
supplemental  application)  under  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  in  the  event  of  such  election  the 
State  may  designate  or  establish  a  separate 
State  agency  (hereafter  In  this  part  referred 
to  as  the  State  higher  education  planning 
agency)  for  carrying  out  or  supervising  the 
carrying  out  of  such  planning  and  evaluation 
program  with  respect  to  higher  education. 

"(2)  A  grant  to  a  State  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  upon  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  State  educational  agency,  ex- 
cept that,  with  respect  to  States  electing  to 
Include  the  field  of  higher  education  as  pro- 
vided In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  and  designating  or  establishing 
a  State  higher  education  planning  agency 
as  provided  in  clatise  (B)  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  Commissioner,  by  or  pursuant  to  regu- 
lation— 

"(A)  shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a 
combined  application  which  Includes  higher 
education  (or  an  amended  or  supplemental 
application  filed  upon  the  making  of  such 
election)  jointly  through  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  and  the  State  higher  education 
planning  agency,  or  the  submission  of  a  sep- 
arate application  (or  supplement)  through 
the  State's  higher  education  planning  agency 
as  to  so  much  of  the  State's  program  as  re- 
lates to  planning  and  evaluation  in  the  field 
of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  may  provide  for  allocating,  between 
the  State  educational  agency  and  the  State 
higher  education  planning  agency,  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  grants  under  this 
section  from  the  State's  apportionment. 

"(3)  An  application  (or  amendment  or 
supplement  thereto)  under  this  section  shall 
set  forth.  In  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary,  the  statewide  program  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  (or,  in  the  case 
of  a  separate  application  or  amendment  or 
supplement  with  respect  to  the  field  of  higher 
education,  so  much  of  the  statevrtde  program 
as  relates  to  that  field),  which  shall  Include 
provision  for — 

"(A)  setting  statewide  educational  goals 
and  establishing  priorities  among  these  goals: 

"(B)  developing  through  analyses  alterna- 
tive means  of  achieving  these  goals,  taking 
into  account  the  resources  available  and  the 
educational  eflectlveness  of  each  of  the  al- 
ternatives (Including,  In  the  case  of  higher 
education,  the  resources  and  plans  of  private 
Institutions  in  the  State  bearing  upon  the 
State's  goal  and  plans  for  public  higher 
education ) ; 

"(C)  planning  new  programs  and  Improve- 
ments in  existing  programs  based  on  the 
results  of  these  analyses: 

"(D)  developing  and  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  the  State  to  conduct,  on  a 
continuous  basis,  objective  evaluations  of  the 
effectiveness  of  educational  programs;  and 

"(E)  developing  and  maintaining  a  per- 
manent system  for  obtaining  and  collating 


significant  information  necessary  to  the 
assessment  of  progress  toward  the  State's 
educational  goals. 

"(b)  Applications  (Including  amendments 
and  supplements  thereto)  for  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  if  the  application — 

"(1)  has  been  submitted  to  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  for  review  and  recom- 
mendations; 

"(2)  sets  forth,  if  the  State  has  elected  to 
Include  the  field  of  higher  education  and 
has  designated  or  established  a  separate  State 
higher  education  planning  agency,  such  ar- 
rangements for  coordination,  between  the 
State's  educational  planning  program  In  that 
field  and  the  remaining  educational  plan- 
ning program  submitted  by  the  State,  as  will 
In  the  Commissioner's  Judgment  be  effective; 

"(3)   contains  satisfactory  assurance — 

"(A)  that  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section,  together  with  other  available 
resources,  will  be  so  used  for  the  several  pur- 
poses specified  In  subparagraph  (A)  through 
(E)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  as  to  result  in  the  maximum 
possible  effective  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  high  level  of  comjjetence  with 
respect  to  each  of  them,  and 

"(B)  that  assistance  under  this  part  "WlU, 
by  the  State  educational  agency  or  the  State 
higher  education  planning  agency  Involved, 
be  used  primarily  In  strengthening  the  capa- 
bilities of  Its  own  planning  and  evaluation 
staff  or.  to  the  extent  that  the  program  is  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  that 
agency  by  other  agencies,  the  planning  and 
evaluation  staffs  of  such  other  agencies;  but. 
consistently  with  this  objective,  part  of  the 
funds  received  under  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used,  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances, to  employ  consultants,  or  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  special  projects  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  Institutions,  or  orga- 
nizations having  special  competence  In  the 
areas  of  planning  or  evaluation; 

"(4)  makes  adequate  provision  (consis- 
tent with  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe)  for  using  funds  granted  to 
the  applicant  under  this  section,  other  than 
funds  granted  for  planning  and  evaluation 
in  the  field  of  higher  education.  lA)  to  make 
program  planning  and  evaluation  services 
available  to  local  educational  agencies,  and 
( B )  in  the  case  of  such  agencies  In  area 
(particularly  metropolitan  areas)  "with 
school  populations  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant their  own  planing  or  evaluation  staffs, 
to  assist  such  agencies  (financially  or 
through  technical  assistance,  or  both )  to 
strengthen  their  planning  and  evaluation 
capabilities  and  to  promote  coordinated 
areawide  planning  for  such  areas; 

"(5)  provides  for  si'ch  methods  of  ad- 
ministration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

"(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  under 
this  part  to  the  State  (including  any  such 
funds  paid  by  the  State  to  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph  (B)    of  paragraph   (3));   and 

•'(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
( copies  of  which  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State) ,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

"(c)  A  grant  made  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proval of  an  application  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  activities  covered  by  the  approved  ap- 
plication and  Included  In  such  grant,  but 
excluding  so  much,  if  any,  of  such  cost  aa 
Is  paid  for  from  grants  under  part  A. 
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"Special  projects 
"Sec  524.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  522(a)  d)  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  grants  for  special 
projects  In  accordance  with  subsection  ib) 
of  this  section. 

••(bi  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  or  agencies,  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations,  or 
to  make  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies.  InstltuUons,  or  organlziitlons.  for 
special  projects  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  to  be  conducted  on  an  interstate. 
regional,  or  metropolitan  area  basis,  In- 
cluding  projects    for   such   purposes    as— 

■■(1)  metropolitan  planning  In  education 
in  areas  covering  more  than  one  State; 

•■(2t  Improvement  and  expansion  In  the 
educational  planning  of  large  cities  within 
a  State  with  due  regard  to  the  comple.'tltles 
of  adequate  metropolitan  planning  in  such 
places: 

••(3)  comparative  and  cooperative  studies 
agreed  upon  between  States  or  metropolitan 
areas; 

"(4)  conferences  to  promote  the  purposes 
oi  this  part  and  involving  different  States; 
"ID)  publications  of  general  use  to  the 
planning  of  more  effective  and  efficient  edu- 
cational services,  and  other  activities  for 
dissemination  of  information  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"Payments 
"Sec.  525  Payments  under  this  part  m.^y 
be  made  In  Instalments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

"PART    O .■M.THORIZATION    OF    APPROPRI.\TIONS 

"Sec  531  F>Dr  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  aporoprlated  the  sum  of  $65,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969." 

PART  E AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1905.     AND      RELATED      AMENDMENTS 

Regional  Resource  Centers 
Sec.  151    Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 

by — 

(1)  Inserting  Immediately  below  the  head- 
ing of  such  title 

"PART   A ASSISTANCE  TO   STATES  FOR   EDUCATION 

OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN"; 

(2i    Inserting    immediately    below   section 
607 


(3) 


"PART  O CENERAL  PROVISIONS": 

.^,  redesignating  sections  608.  609,  and 
610  as  sections  610.  611.  and  612.  respectively. 

(4 1  striking  out  the  words  "this  title" 
wherever  they  occur  in  secUons  601  through 
607  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  part"; 
and 

(5)  Inserting  immediately  after  section  607 
the  following: 

"PART  B REGIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTERS  FOR  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HANDI- 
CAPPED   CHILDREN 

"Rcgtonal  resource  centers 
"Sec  608  la)  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
centers  which  will  develop  and  apply  the  best 
methods  of  appraising  the  special  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children  referred  to 
them  and  will  provide  other  services  to  pssls*, 
in  meeting  such  needs,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  »7  500.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  $7,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969 

"lb)     Appropriations    under    this    section 
shall   be   available   to  the  Commlnfloner  for 


grants  to  or  contracts  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  educational  agencies, 
or  combinations  of  such   agencies  or  Insti- 
tutions,   within    particular    regions    of    the 
United  States,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  establishment  (Including  construction)  or 
operation  of  regional  resource  centers  for  the 
improvement    of    education    of    the    handi- 
capped  in  such   regions.  Centers  established 
or  operated  under  this  section  shall  ( 1 )   pro- 
vide  testing   and   educational   evaluation    to 
determine  the  special  educational  needs  of 
handicapped     children     referred     to     such 
centers.  (2)  develop  educational  programs  to 
meet  those  needs,  and  (3)  assist  schools  and 
other    appropriate    agencies.    organlzaUons. 
and    institutions    In    providing    such    educa- 
tional   programs    through    services    such    as 
consultation      (including.      In      approprlat* 
cases,  consultation  with  parents  or  teachers 
of    handicapped    children    at   such    regional 
centers),     periodic    reexamination    and     re- 
evaluatlon  of  special   educational  programs, 
and  otler  technical  services. 

"(C)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  an 
application  for  a  oroject  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the  need  for 
such  a  center  In  the  region  to  be  served  by 
the  applicant  and  the  capability  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  develop  and  apply,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  funds  under  this  section,  new  meth- 
ods, techniques,  devices,  or  facilities  relating 
to  educational  evaluation  or  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

"(d)    Payment  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  section  may  be  made  (after 
necessary    adjustments   on   account   of   pre- 
viously   made    underpayments    or    overpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  reimbursement,  and 
in    such    installments    and    on    such    condi- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  may  determine." 
Improvement  of  Recruitment  of  Educational 
Personnel  and  Information  on  Educational 
Opportunities  for  the  Handicapped 
Sec.  152.  Such  title  VI  Is  further  amended 
by    inserting   immediately   after   part    B.   as 
added  by  the  preceding  section,  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

"PART  C -RECRUITMENT  OF  PERSONNEL— INFOR- 
MATION    ON     EDUCATION     OF    THE     HANDICAPPED 

■Grants  or  contracts  to  improve  recruiting  of 
educattonal  personnel,  and  to  improve 
dissemination  of  information  concerning 
educational  opportunities  for  the  handi- 
capped 

"Sec  609.  la)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institu- 
tions, or  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organization,  or  insti- 
tutions for  projects  for — 

"( 1 )  encouraging  students  and  professional 
personnel  to  work  In  various  fields  of  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
through,  among  other  ways,  developing  and 
distributing  imaginative  or  Innovative  ma- 
terials to  assist  m  recruiting  personnel  for 
such  ciireers.  or  publicizing  existing  forms 
of  financial  aid  which  might  enable  students 
to  pursue  such  careers,  or 

"(2)  disseminating  InformaUon  about  the 
programs,  services,  and  resources  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  or  pro- 
viding referral  services,  to  parents,  teachers, 
and  other  persons  especially  Interested  in 
the  handicapped. 

-lb)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 81.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  $1000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969  ' 
Transfer  of  Definition  and  Other  Technical 
Amendments 
Sec.  153.  (a)  Section  602  of  such  title  VI 
is  amended  by  striking  out  seriously"  and 
Is  redesignated  as  section  613  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  such  title 

(b)   Section  601  of  such  title  la  amended 
bv— 


(1)  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  heading 
"Grants   to   States   for   edvcatwn   of    handi- 
capped children". 

(2)  striking  out  "(a)"  in  subsection   (a); 

(3)  redesignating  section  60Ub)  as  sec- 
tion 602  bv  striking  out  "(b)"  In  subsection 
(b)   and  inserting  "Sec.  602."  In  lieu  thereof; 

and 

(4)  inserting  above  section  602  as  so  re- 
designated the  section  heading 

"Appropriations  authorized". 
(c)(1)  The  portion  of  section  701  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (containing  definitions)  which  precedes 
subsection  ( a ) .  as  amended  by  section  142  ( a  i 
of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "As  used  in  titles  II.  Ill,  and  V"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "As  used  in  titles  n. 
III.  V.  and  VI".  ,       ^„,      ^ 

(2)    Paragraph   ( J )    of  such  section   /Ol.  as 
amended    by   section    142(b)    of   this   Act.   Is 
further    amended   by   striking   out   "and   V 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "V.  and  VI". 
Short   Title   of   Title   VI   of   Elementary   and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of   1965 
Sec    154.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   section: 

"Short  title 
"SEC.  614.  This  title  may  be  clt«d  as  the 
•Education  of  the  Handicapped  Acf ." 
Including  Schools  for  Indian  Children  Oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Dependents 
Schools  in  Title  VI 

Sec  155.  So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 603(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondan,- 
Education  Act  of  1965  as  follows  the  first 
sentence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among— 
■lAi  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  S.imoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs,  and 

"IB)    for   the   fiscal  year   ending   June   30, 
1968    and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  (1)   the 
Secretary   of   the   Interior    according   to   the 
need  for  such  assistance  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and   (11) 
the   Secretary   of    Defense    according    to   the 
need  for  such  assistance  for  the  education  of 
handicapped    children    in    the    overseas    de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense   The  terms  upon  which  payments  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria 
as    the   Commissioner   determines^  will    best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part." 
Expansion   of   Instructional   Media  Programs 
To  Include  All  Handicapped  Children 
Sec   156   Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  a  loan  service  of  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf"  (42  U  S.C.  2491  et  seq.) .  Is  amended 
to  read   as  follows  In  order  to  conform  Its 
statement  of  obtectlves  to  amendments  made 
to  such  Act  by  Public  Law  89-258: 

"(b)  to  promote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  handicapped  persons  by  (1)  carry- 
ing on  research  In  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  handicapped,  (2)  producing 
and  distributing  educational  media  for  the 
use  of  handicapped  persons,  their  parents, 
their  actual  or  potential  employers,  and  other 
persons  directly  Involved  In  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  handicapped,  and  (3) 
training  persons  In  the  u<p  of  educational 
media  for  the  Instruction  of  the  handi- 
capped "  . 
Sec  157  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amendea 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
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"(4)  The  term  'handicapped'  means  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled, 
or  other  hcaUh  Impaired  persons." 

Sec.  158.  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "deaf"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "handicapped"  each  time 
it  occurs  therein. 

Sec.  159  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$5,000,000"  and  Inserting 
"$6,000,000"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  striking 
out  "S7, 000. 000"  and  inserting  "$8,000,000"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Authorizing  contracts,  as  well  as  grants,  for 
research  in  education  of  the  handicapped 
Sec.  160.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3021  a)  of  Public  Law  88-164  is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  and  to  make  contracts  with 
States,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  private  educa- 
tional or  research  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions," Immediately  before  "for  research  or 
demonstration  projects",  and  by  striking  out 
"seriously". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
302(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
grants  shall  be  made"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be  made". 
TITLE   II— FEDERALLY   AFFECTED  AREAS 

PART  A — ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  CLTRRENT  EXPENDITURES  IN  IMPACTED 
AREAS 

Clarifying  definitions  of  "Federal  property" 
Sec.  201.  Section  15(1)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  and  section  303(1)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress  i .  are  each  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  there- 
of; 

(bi  striking  out  "also"  In  the  penultimate 
sentence  thereof:  and 

(c)  Inserting  immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  also  Includes  any  Interest  In  Fed- 
eral property  (as  defined  in  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph)  under  an  ease- 
ment, lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  any  Improvements  of  any 
nature  (other  than  pipelines  or  utility  lines) 
on  such  property  even  though  such  Interests 
or  Improvements  are  subject  to  taxation  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia." 

PART  B — ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  CURRENT  EXPEJJDITLiRES  IN  MAJOR 
DISASTER    AREAS 

Assistance   to  Disasters   Occurring   After 
July   1.   1967 

Sec  211.  (a)  Section  16(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Act  of  September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  as  added  by  Public 
Law  89  313.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1967."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1969,". 

(b)  Section  7(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress),  as  added  by  Public  Law  89-313, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1967," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1969,". 

Authorizing,  In  Cases  in  Which  the  EWsaster 
Has  Not  Destroyed  or  Damaged  Public 
Schools.  Assistance  for  Construction  of 
Public  School  Facilities  Needed  Because  of 
Destruction  of  Private  Facilities  Which 
Will  Not  be  Replaced 

Sec  212.  (a)  Section  16(a)(2)  of  the  Act 
of  Septerrber  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815, 
Bghty-first  Congress),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  as  a  result  of  this  major  disaster, 
(A)  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed 
or  serlotisly  damaged,  or  (B)  private  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  facilities  serving 
children  who  reside  in  the  area  served  by 


such  agency  have  been  destroyed  and  will 
not  be  replaced,  thereby  increasing  the  need 
of  such  agency  for  school  facilities;". 

(b)  Section  16(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "needed", 
inserting  "of  such  agency"  after  "the  school 
facilities",  and  inserting  the  following  before 
the  semicolon  after  the  word  "damaged": 
"or  (B)  to  serve,  in  facilities  of  such  agency, 
children  who  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
private  facilities  referred  to  In  clause  (2)  (B) 
would  be  served  by  such  private  facilities". 

Modifying    Conditions    of    Eligibility    With 

Respect    to    Local    Effort    and    Minimum 

Damage  Required 

Sec  213.  (a)  Section  16(a)(3)  of  the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  such  agency  is  utilizing  or  ■will  utilize 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  replacement  or  restoration  of 
such  school  facilities;". 

(b)  Section  16(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  requires  an 
amount  of  additional  assistance  equal  to  at 
least  $1,000  or  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
such  agency's  current  op>eratlng  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in 
which  such  disaster  occurred,  whichever  Is 
less,"  Immediately  before  "to  provide  the 
minimum  school  facilities  needed". 

(c)  Section  7(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  such  agency  is  utilizing  or  will  utilize 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  It  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost 
of  providing  free  public  education  for  the 
children  attending  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  but  as  a  result  of  such  major  disaster 
it  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  for 
such  purpose  and  requires  an  amount  of  ad- 
ditional assistance  equal  to  at  least  $1,000  or 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  such  agency's 
current  operating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  In  which  such 
disaster  occurred,  wtilchever  Is  less,  and". 

Determining  Level  of  Education  to  be  Re- 
stored According  to  Level  of  Time  of  Dis- 
aster Instead  of  Level  During  a  Base  Year 
Sec  214.  The  penultimate  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)    of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  674,  Eighty-first   Congress)    is 
amended   by  strllLing  out   "during   the   last 
full  fiscal  year". 

Authorizing   Disaster    Relief    Assistance    for 

Technical,   Vocational,   and   other   Special 

Schools 

Sec  215.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  and  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  are  each  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting "(or  any  other  public  agency  which 
operates  schools  providing  technical,  voca- 
tional, or  other  special  education  to  children 
of  elementary  or  secondary  school  age)"  im- 
mediately after  "If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  determines  with  re- 
spect to  any  local  educational  agency",  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "if  the  Commissioner 
determines  with  respect  to  such  local  edu- 
cational agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"If  the  CommlBsioner  determines  with  re- 
spect to  such  agency". 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  16(a)  of  such 
Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  "(or, 
in  the  case  of  a  public  agency  other  than  a 
local  educational  agency,  school  facilities  pro- 
viding technical,  vocational,  or  other  special 
education  to  children  of  elementary  or 
secondary  school  age)"  after  "public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  facilities'". 

Clarifying  Authority   to  Provide  Funds   for 
Minor  Repairs  Under  Public  Law  874 
Sec  216.  Section  7(b)   of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 


Congress),  is  amended  by  inserting  "to  make 
minor  repairs,"  Immediately  after  "destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  such 
major  disaster."'. 

TITLE  in— DURATION   OF   AND   AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  108  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1968"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1969'. 

(bid)  Section  201(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(2i  Section  201(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$150,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year". 

(c)  (1)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,"". 

(2)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propi-iated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "$500,000,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(dMli  Section  601(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.". 

(2)  Section  601(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$150,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(e)  Section  706(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "June  30,  1968,"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,". 

(f)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1967"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1968". 

(2)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962-1963"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu   thereof   "1963-1964"". 

ig)  Sections  2(a),  3(b).  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress),  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  wherever  it  occurs  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'1969'". 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  her  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  an  amendment  in  order  on  page 
53  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes,  it  is.  The  first 
titJe  goes  to  page  .81. 

^AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MRS.    GREEN     OF 
OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  53,  beginning  In  line  2.  strike 
out  '"developed  according  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  and'". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN   The  gentleman  will 

state  It 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  be^in- 
nin«!  on  paae  50  I  wonder  if  it  will  be 
in  order  at  this  time,  or  if  it  will  be  in 
order  subsequent  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  i  Mrs  Green!. 
which  IS  now  being  cons.dered? 

The  CHAIRMAN  It  will  be  in  order 
subsequent  to  the  disposal  of  the  pend- 
ing amendnu'nt 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  IS  a  very  minor  amendment. 
It  goes  to  the  part  of  the  bill  that  has  to 
do  with  the  Teacher  Corps  It  simply 
says  that  we  would  delete  those  few 
words  "developed  according  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner  ar.d". 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
leave  to  the  colIek;e.s.  to  the  universities. 
and  to  the  local  educational  agencies  the 
responsibilitv  for  druwint;  up  the  criteria 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  year  1964  a  very 
thoughtful  .speech  was  made  by  one  of 
our  colleagues  m  this  House  in  which  he 
said: 

We  canna-  overlook  the  mlUloos  of  chU- 
dren  already  m  school  who  have  been  suf- 
fering from  poor  preparation  and  continual 
failure  We    need    t)etter    teachers    in 

slum  areas,  and  we  need  more  of  them 

One  solution  Is  a  special  corps  of  teachers 
trained  to  en-.«r  these  poverty  areas,  and 
teach  the  socially  handicapped  on  a  tem- 
porary basLs 

I  believe  this  special  corps  of  teachers 
should  be  p^ld  adequate  salaries  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernmeat  and  be  made  available  to 
any  school  district  which  has  a  large  number 
of  poverty-stricken  children 

Then  our  colleague  who  made  the 
speech  to  which  I  refer  went  ahead  to 
point  out  that  we  have  a  very  serious 
problem  in  the  provision  of  enough 
teachers  with  special  training  for  teach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  He  said: 

At  po-esent.  only  th.'ee  small  courses  In 
teachers'  colleges  make  any  effort  to  prepare 
teachers  to  w  ric  with  slum  children.  . 
Special  attention  rr.us:  be  given  to  recruit- 
ment and  tr.vlning  A  'eachers  for  the  dis- 
advantaged T.ie  Job  must  be  given  the 
prestige  and  importance  it  deserves 

That  speech  from  which  I  quote.  Mr 
Chairman,  was  made  by  my  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  Mr  Quie:,  back  m  the 
year  1964  I  have  heard  no  more  eloquent 
phraseology  used  to  justify  the  concept 
of  the  Teacher  Corps 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  a.s  I  understand  It.  wou.d 
be  to  deny  ttie  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  establish  criteria  for  the 
training  of  these  teachers  who  operate 
In  the  Teacher  Corps  program 

May  I  here  point  out  what  I  think  is 
very  Important  to  understand.  Is  that  no 
Teacher  Corps  team  can  come  into  a 
local  school  district  unless  requested  by 
the  local  school  system 

Moreover.  Teacher  Corps  members  can- 
not only  be  hired  and  fired  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  public  .school  system. 
but  I  fear  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman   from  Oregon   would  seri- 


ously weaken  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  the  Teacher  Corps,  which  is  to 
encourage  the  development  by  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  programs  of 
teacher  education  for  disadvantaged 
children 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  whom 
I  quoted  Just  now.  made  very  clear  in 
his  own  remarks  only  3  years  ago.  that 
there  was  a  very  serious  shortage  of 
teacher  education  programs  in  our 
country  aimed  at  training  teachers  for 
disadvantaged  children. 

Under  the  gentlewoman's  amendment, 
however,  there  would  be  no  assurance 
that  teacher  training  programs  would 
be  directed  toward  the  disadvantaged 
children 

For  example,  the  Southern  Education 
Report  of  April  1967.  pointed  out  that  of 
281  universities  polled  in  the  southern 
and  border  States,  only  16  percent  had 
changed  their  methods  of  preparing  new 
teachers  to  teach  disadvantaged  children 
In  the  past  5  years 

The  purpose  of  the  criteria  that  are 
provided.  I  think,  will  be  of  Interest  to 
Members  of  the  House.  For  example,  we 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  universities 
are   accredited   universities. 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  there  is  co- 
operation t>etween  the  local  universities 
and  the  local  school  systems. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  education  of  the  disad- 
vantaged made  very  clear  not  long 
ago  that  far  too  few  universities  in  our 
country  were  payint;  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  courses  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged 

The  conclusion  of  the  latest  report  of 
the  council  said ; 

Even  in  Us  short  and  precarious  existence 
so  far  the  Teacher  Corps  has  suggested  the 
possibility  of  new  forms  of  preservice  and  in- 
sen-lce  teacher  education. 

The  most  significant — of  the  effects  of  the 
Teacher  Corps — may  very  well  be  Its  influence 
on  the  capacity  of  the  educational  systems  of 
the  universities  to  teach  those  children  who 
have  been  most  previously  neglected. 

I  fear— and  I  do  not  like  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
cial Education — but  I  must  do  so  because 
of  my  apprehension  that  the  thrust  and 
the  effect  of  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  curb  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
program,  namely,  to  encourage  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  to  do  a  better 
job  of  developing  courses  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  BELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield;' 

Mr  BRAUEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  BELL.  I  understand  that  right 
now.  according  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  the  $21  mil- 
lion was  set  aside  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
to  be  worked  out  on  the  level  of  educa- 
tion, the  elementary  and  secondary  level; 
16  that  correct? 

Mr  BRADEMAS  The  bill  authorizes 
funds  for  salaries  and  local  educational 
agency  administrative  costs 

Mr  BELL.  That  Is  the  school  board 
and  departments  and  so  forth. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Yes. 


Mr  BELL.  And  the  other  15  percent  is 
under  the  control  of  the  colleges;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  amendments  retain  all  these 
sections  of  the  original  Teacher  Corps 
which  have  to  do  with  providing  train- 
ing for  Corps  members. 

Mr  BELL  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment,  it  would  change 
the  thrust  away  from  the  educational 
departmenUs  from  the  education  of  kids 
and  this  would  go  m  the  direction  toward 
the  training  of  teachers:  is  that  correct'.' 
Mr  BRADEMAS  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  thrust  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment,  as  I  read  it.  would  be  to  pre- 
vent the  assurance  that  the  t-«^acher  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  universities  that 
are  engaged  in  training  teacher  interns 
would  not  be  focused  on  the  principal 
purpose  of  their  taking  the  training; 
namely,  the  teaching  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BR.\DEMAS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  amendment  Is  a  very  simple 
amendment,  and  goes  to  one  point  and 
one  point  only 

This  amendment  says  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  go  in  and  direct  a  college 
or  university  as  to  the  kind  of  curriculum 
that  It  is  going  to  establish. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BrademasI  has 
expired. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for    2    additional    minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
for  a  question  and  then  I  will  be  glad 
to  comment  on  it. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  IS  the  first  time  I  know  of  in  any 

educational  bill 

Mr  BRADENL\S.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tlewoman, does  she  have  a  question  to 
put  to  me"* 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  yield. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  for  a  question, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  No;  I  have  a 
statement  to  make.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  thaf 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  for  a  question 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  I  will 
take  my  own  time  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  If  I  still  have  time. 
I  want  to  assure  the  gentlewoman  that 
I  do  want  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say. 
and  I  would  also  like  to  be  able  to  com- 
ment on  what  she  says. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  renew  my  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  let  the 
gentlewoman  have  a  minute  of  it  to  make 
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any  statement  she  wants  to,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  make  a  comment  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr  C.XBELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  first  time  in  any  edu- 
cation bill  that  I  can  recall  where  we  put 
in  language  which  would  give  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  go  in  and  establish 
criteria  as  far  as  curriculum  is  con- 
cerned 111  a  college  or  university.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  a  college  or  university 
holds  dear,  it  is  academic  freedom  and 
its  own  autonomy.  I  see  no  reason  why 
in  this  legislation  for  the  training  of 
teaciier  interns  that  we  should  put  in 
language  which  would  give  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  new  authority. 

I  suggest  to  this  House  that  every 
single  accredited  college  and  university 
in  the  country  is  perfectly  able  to  set  up 
its  ow  n  criteria,  and  every  single  educa- 
tional agency  that  is  planning  an  intern 
program  with  a  college  or  university  is 
also  able  to  work  out  arrangements  with 
that  college,  without  direction  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
important  concept  which  has  been  ig- 
nored by  the  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon is  the  concept  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  a  national  program,  and  that  by 
very  definition  if  the  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed and  accomplish  the  noble  purposes 
for  which  it  was  inaugurated,  It  must 
have  a  national  character. 

When  we  speak  about  the  teacher- 
interns  which  colleges  and  universities 
must  train  in  order  for  them  to  become 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  we  are 
not  speaking  about  a  general  program  of 
teacher  education  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  We  are  speaking  about  a 
highly  specialized  program  of  training 
of  teachers  who  will  be  going  out  into  a 
very  difficult  community  situation,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion have  the  responsibility  of  establish- 
ing criteria  in  order  to  give  guidance  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  these  intern  programs  on 
the  university  campuses. 

I  should  like  also  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  colleges  and  universities  must 
come  forward  requesting  that  they  be 
named  as  an  institution  to  secure  a 
training  grant.  This  is  not  merely  a  pro- 
gram that  is  parceled  out  by  a  cate- 
gorical allotment  because  funds  are 
available.  There  must  be  a  unique  prob- 
lem in  that  community  which  the  uni- 
versity is  intent  upon  helping  to  allevi- 
ate. 

I  think  for  purposes  of  discussion  It  is 


important  to  listen  and  pay  heed  to  the 
report  which  was  issued  in  April  1967  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children. 
This  is  what  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  program  is  all  about,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged,  not  general 
education.  The  report  begins  with  these 
words: 

The  National  Teacher  Corpus  Is  too  badly 
needed  and  too  promising  to  be  either  dis- 
continued or  treated  as  a  temporary  stop- 
gap. Of  all  present  Investments  of  public  ef- 
fort, few  are  likely  to  yield  so  large  a  return. 

The  success  of  the  Teacher  Corpts  during 
this  first  year,  despite  the  handicap  of  a  de- 
layed and  difficult  start.  Is  clear  evidence  of 
the  value  and  promise  It  holds  for  Improv- 
ing the  education  of  America's  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Of  the  11  university  training  programs  ex- 
amined, 10  were  rejKirted  as  having  enthusi- 
astic supjjort  of  the  university  faculties  as- 
sociated with  them.  Despite  the  lack  of  time 
to  plan  their  work,  the  faculty  members 
seemed  proud  and  eager  to  be  directly  In- 
volved— many  for  the  first  time — In  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  educating  the  poor. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that — 
Of  the  11  universities  visited,  6  have  modi- 
fled    their   courses   to   include   some   special 
material  on  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

I  submit  that  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened except  for  the  leadership  and 
guidance  given  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  further 
changes  must  be  made  if  this  is  to  be 
accomplished.  We  must  continue  to  leave 
in  the  Office  of  Education  the  power  and 
responsibility  to  develop  these  criteria. 

I  think  it  is  important  also  to  realize 
that  the  august  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, in  making  an  analysis  of  this 
program,  concurred  basically  with  the 
report  of  this  national  advisory  commit- 
tee, pointing  out  that  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  teacher  education  are  not 
likely  to  be  adequate  for  the  particular 
problem  of  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged children.  So  the  clear  emphasis 
in  the  report  of  the  National  Education 
Association  was  innovation.  I  submit  to 
my  colleagues  on  this  Committee  that  we 
must  continue  this  authority  to  develop 
criteria  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ARE^NDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Seventy-seven  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  Clerk  called  the 
roll,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names : 


[Roll  No.  101 

Abbltt 

Dorn 

Roudebush 

Baring 

E\'erett 

St.  Onge 

Berry 

Foley 

Shrlver 

Bevlll 

Hanna 

Taylor 

Boiling 

Kastenmeler 

Teague,  Tex 

Bow 

Kleppe 

Utt 

Burleson 

Leggett 

Wilson.  Bob 

Chamberlain 

Passman 

Younger 

Dickinson 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 


having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  7819.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  405  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  9:30  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  I  object. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MIlS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon: 

On  page  59  strike  oat  lines  12  through  21. 
and  insert  the  following: 

•  PART   C REVISION   OF  TITLE  III   OF   ELEMENTARY 

AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

".Sec.  131.  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'TITLE    HI SUPPLEMENTARY    EDUCATIONAL 

CENTERS     AND     SERVICES 

"  'Appropriations  authorised 
"'Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices, to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  provision 
of  Vitally  needed  educational  services  not 
available  In  sufficient  quantity  or  quality, 
and  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  exemplary  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  educational 
programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular 
school  programs. 

'  ■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $500,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"  'Apportionment  among  States 

•■  'Sec  302.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  grants  under  this  title.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  apportion  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
■Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  title.  In 
addition,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  June  30,  1969,  he  shall  appor- 
tion from  such  amount  to  (A)  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  amount  necessary  for 
such  assistance  for  children  and  teachers  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  (B)  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  amount  necessary  for  such  assistance 
for  children  and  teachers  In  the  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  terms  upon  which  payments 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"'(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  301  (b) ,  the  Commission- 
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er  shall  apportion  $200,000  to  each  State  and 
shail  apportion  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
among  the  States  as  follows: 

■■  ■  I A I  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
Children  in  all  the  States,  and 

•■(B»  He  shall  apportion  to  each  SUte 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
50  per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  include  th»  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"•(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

"•(C)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any 
State  under  subsection  la)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Comni.ssloner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  the  period  for  which  that 
amount  is  available  shall  be  available  for  re- 
apportionment from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dafes  during  that  perLxi  as  the  Commission- 
er may  fix.  ajnong  other  States  In  propor- 
Uon  to  the  amounts  originally  apportioned 
amona  those  States  under  subsection  (ft)  for 
that  year,  but  with  the  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  the  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Commissioner  estimates  that  State  needs  and 
will  be  ab:e  to  use  for  that  period;  and  the 
total  of  these  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reapportioned  among  the  States  whose  pro- 
portionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reapportioned  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount 
apportioned  to  it  under  subsection   (ai    for 

that  year. 

■     Vifs  of  Federal  funds 

••  'Sec.  303    Grants  under  this  Utle  may  be 

used  for — 

••  •(a)  planning  for  and  Wklng  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  supplementary  education- 
al activities  and  services  described  m  para- 
KTaph  (b).  including  pilot  projects  deslgnwl 
to  test  the  eHectlveness  of  plans  so  developed: 

and 

•■•(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  expansion  of  programs,  includ- 
ing the  lease  or  construction  of  necessary 
faclUUes  and  the  acqulsiuon  of  necessary 
equipment,  designed  to  enrich  the  programs 
of  local  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  to  offer  a  diverse  range  of  educational 
experience  to  persons  of  varying  talents  and 
needs  by  providing  supplementary  educa- 
tional services  and  activities  such  as— 

"■(1)  comprehensive  guidance  and  coun- 
seling remedial  instruction,  and  school 
health  physical  education,  recreation,  psy- 
chological, and  social  work  services  designed 
to  enable  and  encourage  persons  to  enter, 
remain  In,  or  reenter  educational  programs, 
including  the  prortslon  of  special  education- 
al programs  and  study  areas  during  periods 
when  schools  are  not  regularly  in  session; 

•■•(2)  comprehensive  academic  services 
and  where  appropriate,  vocational  gvildance 
and  counseling,  for  continuing  adult  educa- 
tion; 

"•(3)  developing  and  conducting  exem- 
plary educational  programs.  Including  dual- 
enrollment  programs,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  adoption  of  improved  or 
new  educational  programs  (Including  those 
pro-ams  described  In  section  503(4)  t  in  the 
schools  of  the  State, 

"•(4)  specialized  instruction  and  equip- 
ment for  students  interested  in  studying  ad- 


vanced scientific  subjects,  foreign  languages, 
and  other  academic  subjects  which  are  not 
taught  in  the  local  schools  or  which  can  be 
provided  more  effectively  on  a  centralized 
basis,  or  for  persona  who  are  handicapped  or 
of  preschool  age. 

•  •  1 5)  making  available  modern  education- 
al equipment  and  specially  qualified  person- 
nel, including  artists  and  musicians,  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
schools,  organizations,  and  Institutions; 

"•i6)  developing,  producing,  and  trans- 
mitting radio  and  television  programs  for 
classroom  and  other  educational  use; 

••'i7)  providing  special  educational  and 
related  services  for  persons  who  are  in  or 
from  rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been 
otherwise  isolated  from  normal  educational 
opportunities,  including,  where  appropriate, 
the  provision  of  mobile  educational  services 
and  equipment,  special  home  study  courses, 
radio,  television,  and  related  forms  of  In- 
struction, and  visiting  teachers'  programs; 
and 

■  (8)  other  specially  designed  educational 
programs  which  meet  the  pxirposes  of  this 

tlUe 

•■  'State  plans 

■•'Sec  304  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner,  thwugh  lis  State  edu- 
cational agency,  a  State  plan  which— 

•••(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  302  will  be  expended  solely  for 
piu-poses  described  In  section  303:  Provided. 
that  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
plan  Is  In  effect  It  must  provide  that  no  local 
educaUonal  agency  will  receive  less  than 
the  amount  it  could  reasonably  anticipate 
receiving  had  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUon  Amendments  of  1967  not  been 
enacted,  as  determined  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  after  consultation  with  the 
Commissioner; 

••■(21  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices assisted  under  this  title  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
applicant; 

••  •(3)  provides  assurances  that.  In  the  case 
jf  programs  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (b)  of  section  303,  iA\ 
the  program  will  utilize  the  best  available 
talenu  and  resources  and  will  substantially 
increase  the  educational  opportunities  In  the 
area  to  be  served,  and  (B)  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
m  nonprofit  private  schools  In  the  area  to  be 
served  whoee  educational  needs  are  of  the 
type  which  the  supplementary  educational 
activities  and  services  provided  under  the 
program  are  to  meet,  provision  has  been 
made  for  participation  of  such  children; 

■■(4)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  within  the  State  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  consideration  of  (A)  the  size  and 
population  of  the  State.  (B)  the  geographic 
dlstribuuon  of  the  population  within  the 
State.  (C)  the  relative  need  of  persons  In 
different  geographic  areas  and  in  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
lilnds  of  services  and  activities  described  In 
paragraph  ( b  i  of  section  303.  and  their  finan- 
cial ability  to  provide  those  services  and 
acUvitles.  and  iD>  the  relative  ability  of  par- 
ticular local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  to  provide  those  senices  and  activities, 
and  which  shall  also  provide  for  giving  special 
conslderauon  to  the  application  of  any  local 
educational  agency  which  Is  malting  a  reason- 
able tax  effort  but  which  is  nevertheless 
unable  to  meet  critical  educational  needs.  In- 
cluding preschool  education  for  four  and 
five  year  olds,  because  some  or  all  of  Its 
schools  are  seriously  overcrowded  (as  a  result 
of  growth  or  shifts  In  enrollment  or  other- 
wise) ,  obsolete,  or  unsafe; 

"•i5i  provides  that  no  assistance  will  be 
provided  under  this  title  for  the  construc- 
tion  of  necessary  facilities   until  the  SUte 


educational  agency  has  received  satisfactory 
assurance  that  (A)  reasonable  provision  hAS 
been  made,  consistent  with  the  other  uses 
to  be  made  of  the  facilities,  for  areas  In  such 
facilities  which  are  adaptable  for  artistic  and 
cultural  activities.  (B)  that  upon  completion 
of  the  construction  title  to  the  facilities  will 
be  In  a  State  or  local  educational  agency, 
(C)  that.  In  developing  plans  for  such  facil- 
ities, due  consideration  will  be  given  to  excel- 
lence of  architecture  and  design,  and  to  the 
inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not  representing 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project),  and  that,  to  the  extent  appropriate 
In  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  facil- 
ities, such  facilities  are  accessible  to  and  us- 
able by  handicapped  persons,  and  (D)  that 
the  requirements  of  section  308  will  be  com- 
piled with; 

"■(6)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  lAi 
will  not  be  commingled  with  State  funds, 
and  (B)  win  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the 
level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  by 
the  applicant  for  the  purposes  described  In 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  303.  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

••  '(7)  provides  that  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided under  this  title  to  a  local  education 
agency  for  a  program  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational services  only  If  the  State  educational 
agency  has  received  satisfactory  assurances 
that  In  the  planning  of  that  program  there 
has  been,  and  in  the  establishing  and  carry- 
ing out  of  that  program  there  will  be,  par- 
ticipation of  persons  broadly  representative 
of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources 
for  the  area  to  be  served.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  ■cultural  and 
educational  resources"  Includes  State  educa- 
tional agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, nonprofit  private  schools,  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  such  as  libraries, 
museums,  musical  and  artistic  organizations, 
educational  radio  and  television,  and  other 
cultural  and  educational  resources; 

•■  "(8)  provides  assurance  that  every  appli- 
cant whose  application  is  denied  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
State  educational  agency. 

"•(9)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title:  and 

•••(10)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective  In 
Improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  In  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

"•(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

'■  'Payments  to  States 
"  •Sec  305.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  302  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  Slate 
In  carrying  out  lis  State  plan  Such  payments 
may  be  made  In  Installment*,  and  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  relmbtusement.  with  nec- 
essary adjustments  on  account  of  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments. 

"  'Recovery  of  payments 
■•  'Sbc.   306.   If   within    twenty   years   after 
completion   of   any   construction    for   which 
Federal    funds    have   been    paid    under   this 
title — 
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"  '(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 

"'(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  the  educational  and  relat.ed  purposes  for 
which  It  \v;is  constructed,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  in  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  f.^icility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
then  value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  there- 
of as  constituted  an  approved  project  or 
projects)  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of 
such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the 
facUiiy  financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds. 
Such  value  i^hall  be  determined  by  agreement 
of  the  part:es  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  facility  is  situated. 
'■  'Labor  standards 

•'  Sec  307.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  sinular  construction  in 
the  locality  as  deternuned  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accord  ance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5) . 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
section  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reoreanizatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.r7  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40 
use.  276c). 

"  'Administration  of  State  plans 

"  'Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under 
section  304.  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  submitting  the  plan  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"•(b)  Wlienever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  under  a  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  finds — 

'••(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  304  lal .  or 

"•(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  notify  such  State  educational 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  program  under 
this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"  'Judicial  rcvicie 

"'Sec.  309.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted 
under  section  304(a)  or  with  his  final  action 
under  section  308(b).  such  State  may.  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  tlie  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  covirt  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"  '(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  bp  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  .'^hown.  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

"'(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
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by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code." 

"Effective  date 

"Sec.  132.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
131  shall  become  effective  June  30.  1968.  ex- 
cept that  with  respect  to  any  State  the 
amendment  shall  become  effective  when  it 
subnuts  a  State  plan,  as  provided  In  such 
amendment,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  [interrupting 
the  reading].  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
her  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  extra  5  minutes  to  explain 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  gentlewoman  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  was  sent  to  the 
office  of  every  Member  of  the  House  last 
Friday  or  Saturday.  I  discussed  it  on  the 
floor  about  2  days  ago.  The  amendment 
has  been  the  subject  of  hearings  and 
testimony  before  our  committee  for 
longer  back  than  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  for 
more  than  a  year.  Everything  has  been 
discussed  many,  many  times.  So  I  think 
the  charge  cannot  be  made  that  some- 
thing is  being  brought  to  the  floor  that 
has  not  been  discussed  by  members  of  the 
committee. 

May  I  say  that  this  amendment  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Education 
Association;  it  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  School  Boards  Association:  and 
it  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers  Association.  These  are  the 
three  organizations  in  the  United  States 
that  work  more  closely  with  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  than  any 
other  organizations  that  I  know  of. 

Briefly,  the  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  whereby  title  III  now  bypasses 
the  State  departments  of  education,  the 
funds  for  title  m  for  the  supplementary 
centers  will  go  to  the  State  departments 
of  education.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  to  say  that  we  will  vote  funds  under 
title  V  to  strengthen  State  departments, 
and  then  in  another  title  of  the  bill  try 
to  bypass  them. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  amendment 
provides  exactly  the  same  allocation  of 
funds  as  the  committee  bill.  It  has  ex- 
actly the  same  distribution  of  funds 
within  the  State  as  the  committee  bill, 
and  it  has  exactly  the  same  purposes  for 
which  the  money  can  be  spent.  There  are 
minor  amendments.  One  of  those 
changes  provides  that  none  of  the  funds 
can  be  commingled  with  State  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  day  we 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
OflSce  of  Education  and  that  it  was  the 
one  that  could  really  best  administer  all 


programs.  May  I  say  to  you  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  had  spectacular 
growth. 

In  1955  there  were  555  employees  in 
the  Office  of  Education.  Today  there  are 
over  3.000  employees. 

The  Office  of  Education  now  has  77 
different  programs  which  it  administers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  going  to 
do  violence  to  the  Office  of  Education 
if  we  take  away  one  of  those  programs, 
which  they  manage  on  a  day-to-day  and 
a  month-to-month  basis. 

To  give  the  statistics  again,  in  1955, 
the  OfQce  of  Education  had  555  em- 
ployees and  it  was  spending  $165.9  mil- 
lion annually.  In  1965  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation had  3,198  employees,  and  it  spent 
$3.3  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  we  are 
discussing  on  the  floor  today  is  very 
simple.  Is  decisionmaking  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  or  is  it  to  remain 
at  the  State  level?  If  we  continue  down 
the  path  on  which  we  are  going  at  the 
present  time,  we  may  some  day  wake  up 
to  find  a  dislocated  and  a  disjointed  na- 
tional policy,  which  represents  neither 
the  considered  judgment  of  educational 
leaders  nor  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Which  level  of  government  is  best  able 
to  judge  each  kind  of  educational  pro- 
gram and  best  able  to  coordinate  its  pro- 
grams within  the  States?  If  we  are  going 
to  have  effective  programs  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels,  there  is 
one  thing  that  is  needed,  and  that  is  co- 
ordination. We  must  not  come  to  the 
place  where  local  and  State  budgets  are 
being  prepared  not  with  regard  to  the 
local  needs,  but  with  regard  to  what 
Washington  thinks  needs  to  be  done  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  matching  funds. 

May  I  also  say  there  is  not  a  religious 
question  in  this.  I  am  dismayed  that  cer- 
tain emotional  issues  are  blown  up  out 
of  all  proportion.  This  occurred  yesterday 
on  civil  rights.  May  I  say  that  letters 
went  out  from  the  OflBce  of  Education 
downtown  in  violent  opposition  to  the 
civil  rights  bill,  that  it  was  going  to  ruin 
enforcement  of  the  act.  At  5:30  we  found 
a  deathbed  conversion,  and  Mr.  Labassi 
said  it  was  all  right.  I  would  also  wel- 
come a  deathbed  conversion  on  their  part 
today — and  their  support  of  these 
amendments  today. 

Title  ni  funds  now  are  going  to  the 
public  educational  agencies  with  private 
school  youngsters  also  the  beneficiaries. 
The  other  day,  when  I  was  on  the  floor, 
I  read  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  which 
it  said  the  only  applicant  for  funds  under 
title  III  could  be  a  public  educational 
agency.  However,  youngsters  attending 
private  schools  can  benefit  from  pro- 
grams under  this  amendment  as  they 
might  under  the  committee  bill. 

May  I  also  suggest  that  if  we  will  look 
at  the  Record,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  distinguished  gentleman  on 
our  committee  [Mr.  Thompson]  has  said 
this: 

In  spite  of  these  greater  State  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  the  administration  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has 
continued  virtually  unaffected. 

He  stated: 

Time  and  again,  State  attorneys  general 
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have  ruled  that  the  State  constitution  does 
no  apply  to  Federal  programs,  the  entire  c«st 
of  which  IS  paid  for  with  Federal  moneys  kept 
separate  from  State  and  local  funds. 

These  funds  under  my  amendment  are 
not  commingled  They  are  kept  separate. 
If  I  mav  read  from  the  State  and  city 
superintendents  across  ^^e  country,  from 
the  State  superintendent  of  Minnesota,  I 
have  this; 

It  has  been  said  that  state  departments 
do  nor  have  the  quality  of  staff  to  mike  prup- 
er  judgment  where  new  ideas  .nd  educational 
mnovatlons  are  concerned.  From  what  I  have 
exnerlenced  all  Ideas  and  Innovations  re- 
latmgTo  education,  good  ones  that  Is.  don  t 
or^gmate  In  the  U  S.  Offlce  of  Education  and 
thev  never  will  .    „ 

slate  Departments  of  Education  need  a 
chance  to  exer*  educational  leadership  Title 
III  under  the  responslbUitv  of  the  state^ 
would  be  a  wonderful  and  unique  oPPO^unlty 
for  a  state  department  of  education  to  flex 
!«  muscte  and'^.xert  imtlatlve  In  meeting  the 
exrltlne  pf'SslblUtles  of  the  Title. 

on  tir  other  hand,  the  present  adm  r^- 
istratlve  arrangement  could  thwart  and  actu- 
al ycurUl  mu'c h  leadership  development  op- 
nortunltv  It  Is  not  difficult  for  me  to  en- 
^Ts  on  in  view  of  the  present  freedom  and 
fleXlity  of  the  Title  and  the  rapid  Increase 
of  funds  m  the  Title  for.  over  a  short  period 
of  years. 

Listen  to  these,  a  State  superintend- 
ent's words  which  I  beheve  need  to  be 
observed.  He  said. 

A  Federally  operated  system  of  educational 
iMtUutloi^s  to  be  operating  In  each  st^te 
with  little  If  anv.  control  or  direction  of  It 
Trom  the  state  department  of  education  or 
any  other  state  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired^ 

Mrs    GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN    Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.     GOOUELL.     Mr      Chairman.     I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I    yield    to    tiie    gentlewoman    from 

Oregon 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

From  my  owti  State  superintendent  ot 
schools  in  Oregon: 

It  is  felt  state  departments  of  education 
are  closer  to  the  needs  of  local  districts  than 
is  the  U  S  OfBce  of  Education.  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education  can  make  sounder  dect- 
-lons  concerning  proposals  which.  In  turn. 
will  result  in  projects  closely  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  state. 


Mr  Swanson,  the  associate  professor 
of  education,  from  the  Umversity  of 
Buffalo,  said: 

Distribute  all  funds  under  title  III,  ESEA. 
through  the  State  educational  agency 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Maine  said: 

We  recommend  that  the  statute  be  anaend- 
ed  to  give  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion authority  to  approve  title  III  projects  as 
State  ofBclals  are  In  a  position  to  know  the 
needs  of  local  schools  and  their  ability  to 
carry  on  worthy  projects. 

The  deputy  State  superintendent  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  said: 

The  direct  federal -to-local  district  rela- 
tionship provided  for  in  Title  III  Is  detrl- 
menul  to  the  development  of  a  purpose  and 


direction  In  supplementary  centers  and  serv- 
ices funded  bv  federal  and  state  programs. 
Incompatibility  as  manifested  In  the  above 
examples  makes  It  dlfHcult  for  federal  and 
ctate  programs  to  be  mutually  supportive  and 
complementary.  A  major  consequence  of  this 
incompatibility  Is  the  Increasing  tendency 
of  local  school  districts  to  set  aside  or  Ignore 
state  goals,  objectives,  and  administrative 
procedures  in  order  to  qualify  for  federal  aid. 
We  support  the  conversion  of  Title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  a 
state-plan  operation  which  will  permit  each 
state  to  administer  Its  plan  of  supplementary 
services  and  centers.  We  maintain  that  the 
primary  responsibility  of  providing  general 
services  to  local  districts  should  rest  with 
the  state  agency  and  the  local  school  district. 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  the  superin- 
tendent from  the  State  of  Kentucky;  the 
superintendent  of  schools  from  White 
Plains,  N.Y  .  Mr.  Johnson:  the  Western 
New  York  School  Study  Council,  and 
finally  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion itself.  ^   ^  ^. 

It  has  been  said  on  this  floor  that  the 
State  departments  of  education  some- 
how do  not  have  the  personnel,  and  they 
are  not  innovative,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  carry  out  this  program. 

I  sav  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  I  have 
heard  this  word  "innovative"  so  many 
times.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  program 
that  exists,  which  they  are  calUng  inno- 
vative, because  the  Office  of  Education 
has  started  it,  that  has  not  been  done  at 
least  at  one  place,  or  probably  one  hun- 
dred diflerent  places,  in  the  country  for 
many,  many  years. 

Brieflv,  to  summarize,  this  amendment 
merely  directs  the  funds  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education  at  the  State  level. 
It  is  permissive  for  the  year  1968  It  is 
mandatory  for  the  year  1969.  There  is 
no  commingling  of  funds,  and  it  requires 
a  State  plan. 

I  suggest  that  we  will  have  sounder 
educational  programs  if  they  are  planned 
at  the  State  level  and  if  they  are  co- 
ordinated with  the  others. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  on  the  floor, 
as  much  as  I  have  watched  educational 
legislation.  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  people  of  my  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  people  in  my  city  of  Portland 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  educa- 
tional problems  in  my  city  and  in  my 
State  than  do  I,  sitting  back  here  in 
Washington,  or  than  does  the  Ofllce  of 
Education  downtown. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentlewoman  from  Orecon  and  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  her  amend- 
ment. I  might  say  in  1965  and  1966  sim- 
ilar amendments  were  offered  to  the  bill 
and  defeated 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
to  clarify  one  point.  I  have  a  copy  of  her 
amendment  before  me.  In  addition  to 
the  points  that  were  made  effectively  In 
your  presentation,  is  it  not  true  that  you 
would  continue  the  present  requirements 
in  title  III  for  involvement  and  par- 
ticipation of  private  school  .students'" 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oretron.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  change  in  this  except  the  one 
phrase  "there  will  be  no  commincling  of 
funds."     References    to    programs     for 


youngsters  from  private  schools  can  be 
found  on  page  3  of  the  amendment  and 
on  page  4. 

The  words  are  identical  to  the  present 
language 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  Among  other  things, 
this  continues  the  language  of  the  pres- 
ent act  which  states: 

To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number 
of  children  enrolled  In  nonprofit  private 
schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  whose  edu- 
cational needs  are  of  the  type  of  supple- 
mentary educational  acUvltles  and  services 
provided  in  the  program,  should  Indicate 
provision  has  been  made  for  participation  of 
such  children 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect, and  in  subparagraph  7  on  the  same 
page  also. 

Mr.  GOODEIi.  I  thank  you. 
Mr.    BRADEMAS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  at  least  three 
reasons  why  this  is  a  bad  amendment. 
The  first  reason  is  the  one  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  my  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentlewoman  who  is  the  propo- 
nent of  this  amendment  has  just  men- 
tioned. She  said  she  believes  that  the  peo- 
ple back  in  her  home  city  of  Portland 
and  her  home  State  of  Oregon  know  a 
lot  better  what  ought  to  be  going  on  In 
education  in  that  State  than  somebody 
in  the  Office  of  Education  does.  I  happen 
to  agree  with  her.  Indeed,  let  me  tell 
you  about  a  letter  I  saw  the  other  day 
from  the  superintendent  of  schools  In 
Portland.  Ore?.  I  quote  that  letter.  It  is 
dated  May  1 1 : 

state  departments  of  education  are  not 
prepared  to  handle  ESEA  Basic  to  the  Ele- 
menuarv  and  Secondirv  Education  Act  are 
some  sound  Ide.as  such  as  (1 )  teaching  the 
disadvantaged  (Title  1 1  and  (2i  stlinul  iting 
creative  solutions  to  school  problems  (Title 
III  )  State  departments  of  education  are 
generally  runil-oriented  and  given  to  a  regu- 
latory style  of  administration.  I  question 
whether  they  are  equipped  to  administer 
such  inportant  legislation.  They  handle 
federal  funds  as  they  handle  state  funds. 
They  are  stuck  with  outmoded  distribution 
formulas;  they  may  respond  to  political  con- 
cerns more  than  to  educational. 

Let  me  then  urge  my  colleague.^  to 
look  at  the  CoNcrEssioNAL  Record  for 
the  22d  of  May.  Monday,  page  13373, 
where  they  will  find  a  long  list  of  tele- 
grams, letters,  and  com.municaticns  from 
local  educators  and  statewide  educators 
opposing  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
the  gentlewoman  is  proiMsing  this  after- 
noon. I  sugge.st  you  look  at  all  of  them. 
Here  is  an  interesting  one : 

Urge  rejection  of  pending  Green  amend- 
ment title  3  ESEA.  Could  create  much  havoc 
in  title  3  funding  now  lacking  title  1.  State 
Department  too  sensitive  to  local  political 
Issues  and  old  school  tie  patronage.  Clear 
evaluation  Jeopardized  by  personal  legisla- 
tors and  creates  tendency  to  under  finance 
projects  feared  as  States  Jitters  common  near 
elections. 

That  is  signed  by  several  Oregon  edu- 
cators 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
yesterday,  opposed  the  amendment  being 
proposed  by  the  gentlewoman  irom 
Oregon  for  precisely  my  first  reason  for 
opposing  it.  I  quote  the  New  York  Times 
here: 


MaiJ   :3J^, 
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The  Times,  noting  that  the  purpose 
of  title  III  programs  is  "to  encourage 
local  school  districts  across  the  country 
to  make  use  of  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques in  teaching.  These  arrangements 
are  best  managed  at  the  local  level." 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  of  May  23.  1967: 

Continuing  Aid  to  Education 

Representative  Edith  Green  of  Oregon  is 
widely  and  deservedly  respected  for  her  work 
over  the  years  on  beh<ilf  of  education,  but  her 
decision  to  pl.iy  a  lone  role  in  the  current 
controversy  over  the  renewal  of  the  school- 
aid  prcgram  is  more  likely  to  harm  than  help 
the  program. 

The  Administration  bill  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  existing  legislation  to  aid  low-Income 
students  in  both  public  and  private  elemen- 
t.iry  and  secondary  schools  started  out  as  a 
routine  measure.  Since  Its  adoption  two 
years  ago.  this  program  h.is  worked  well,  and 
there  w.is  no  substantial  demand  from  either 
public  or  private  educators  for  revision. 

The  bill  ceased  lo  be  routine  when  House 
Republicans  under  the  leadership  of  Repre- 
sentative Quie  of  Minnesota  decided  to  use 
it  as  a  vehicle  for  their  plans  to  substitute 
block  grants  to  the  states  in  place  of  detailed 
Federal  programs.  There  was  Immediate  and 
legitimate  concern  that  this  effort  would 
re.iw'.iken  the  racial  and  religious  antago- 
nisms that  the  1965  law  had  barely  laid  to 
rest.  This  is  not  the  time  and  education  aid 
Is  not  the  program  in  which  to  try  the  block- 
grant  experiment. 

Mrs.  Green's  amendments,  although  less 
far  reaching  than  the  Quie  substitute,  are 
open  to  the  same  basic  objection.  The  most 
important  of  her  proposals  would  transfer 
from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to 
the  states  the  control  of  the  so-called  "sup- 
plemental education  centers."  In  practice, 
these  are  not  centers  in  the  physical  sense  but 
special  progr.ims  to  encourage  local  school 
districts  across  the  country  to  make  use  of 
new  methods  and  techniques  in  teaching. 
These  arrangements  are  best  managed  at  the 
loc.il  level. 

Another  amendment  providing  for  public 
hearings  before  Federal  funds  for  new  pro- 
grams are  cut  off  to  schools  practicing  seg- 
regation is  the  same  as  an  amendment 
adopted  Inst  ye.ar  by  the  House.  Federal  ofiB- 
cials  pointed  out  then  that  while  these  hear- 
ings were  under  way  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  would  be  In  the  position  of  sub- 
sidizing school  systems  that  were  in  opyen, 
flagrant  defiance  of  the  law  and  the  courts. 
The  Senate  sensibly  modified  the  amend- 
ment to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  suspend 
aid  for  new  activities  for  sixty  days  while 
hearings  were  being  held.  No  good  reason  has 
been  advanced  to  deprive  him  of  this  suspen- 
sion pov^'er. 

In  trying  to  work  out  her  own  compromise 
proposals.  Representative  Green  Is  making 
an  estimate  of  sentiment  in  the  House  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Administration, 
wlilch  believes  the  Quie  amendment  Is  head- 
ed for  defeat.  But  regardless  of  politics,  these 
amendments  are  not  Justified  on  their  edu- 
cational merits.  The  House  can  best  serve 
the  public  Interest  by  continuing  the  existing 
program. 

That  Is  what  I  believe.  Anybody  who 
knows  anything  about  the  way  title  III 
operates  knows  that  its  whole  purpose  Is 
to  encourage  local  school  agencies  to 
fashion,  in  cooperation  with  representa- 
tives of  other  educational  and  cultural 
resources  of  the  area  to  be  served,  new 
Ideas  and  methods. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia  that 
I  have  only  a  few  minutes  and  I  carmot 
yield. 

The  point  Is  assuredly  that  If  you  take 


this  program  out  of  the  control  of  the 
local  school  agency,  giving  binding  con- 
trol to  the  State  agency,  you  do  nothing 
for  the  innovative  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  reason 
why  I  think  the  amendment  is  a  great 
mistake.  It  would  kill  the  major  thrust 
of  this  title  which  is  to  encourage  new 
ideas  and  techniques  in  American  schools. 
I  think  every  Member  of  this  House  is 
aware  that  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
American  private  enterprise  is  the  re- 
ceptiveness  of  American  business  and  in- 
dustry to  new  ideas  and  to  new  tech- 
niques. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  would,  I  fear,  give  control  of 
these  projects,  which  are  aimed  at  en- 
couraging similar  new  ideas  to  enhance 
mediocrity,  to  make  a  comparison,  in  the 
educational  sector  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  third  and 
final  reason  that  I  am  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 
It  is  that  there  is  without  question  a 
church-state  Issue  involved  in  this 
amendment.  The  gentlewoman  does  not 
admit  that  there  is  such  an  issue  but  I 
am  afraid  that  it  is  there.  Simply  as- 
serting that  it  is  not  there  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  children  in  parochial  as  well  as 
public  schools  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  title  III  funds.  They  are  able  to  do 
this  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  in  every 
other  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  letter  dated 
May  22, 1967,  from  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, signed  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Monsignor  James  C.  Donohue,  who  is  the 
director  of  the  department  of  education 
of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  and  this 
is  what  he  says,  and  after  listening  to 
this,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  tell  me 
that  there  is  no  church-state  issue  in- 
volved here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  hesitate  to  do 
this  and  I  would  Hot  want  to  shut  off  the 
gentleman — but  under  the  circumstances, 
the  time  of  the  day  and  the  many  amend- 
ments that  are  yet  to  come,  I  would  hope 
that  in  this  particular  instance  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  would  be  able  to 
do  what  he  needs  to  do  within  the  period 
of  2  minutes  in  order  that  others  at  a 
later  time  may  be  able  to  get  their  re- 
marks in  and  finished  within  the  period 
of  the  regular  5  minutes  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  modify  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  accordance  with  the 
.suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
resening  the  right  to  object^ — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  would  like  assurance  at  this 
point  in  this  particular  section  of  the  bill 
that  there  will  be  no  arbitrarj'  limitation 
placed  upon  any  other  Members  beyond 
the  5-minute  period  of  time,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  this  extension  granted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
saying  that  for  precisely  the  same  rea- 
sons that  I  had  to  object  to  the  Quie 
amendment  on  church-state  grounds,  I 
must  object  to  this  one. 

Mr.   Chairman,   before   the   interrup- 
tion, I  was  preparing  to  read  this  letter. 
It  reads  as  follows : 
United  States 
Catholic  Conference, 

Department  of  Education. 
Washington.  DC.  May  22,  1967. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  We  under- 
stand that  during  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' debate  on  H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1967,  an  effort  will  be  made  by  Mrs.  Green 
to  change  Title  III  (Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Centers  and  Services)  Into  a  totally 
State-operated  educational  program  without 
the  quality  control  features  now  inherent  in 
that  program.  We  are  totally  and  profoundly 
opposed  to  such  an  amendment  and  urge  you 
to  reject  It. 

The  emerging  operation  of  Title  III  pro- 
grams across  the  country  has  been  encourag- 
ing. For  the  first  time,  in  community  after 
community,  public  and  private  school  edu- 
cators are  sitting  down  together  to  work  out 
supplementary  programs  for  children,  regard- 
less of  the  school  they  attend.  We  believe 
that  the  cooperation  now  engendered  by 
Title  III  into  a  totally  State-run  operation 
Inevitably  would  diminish  this  cooperation 
and  result,  in  many  States.  In  minimal  serv- 
ices to  children  In  private  schools. 

A  State-plan  operation  would  ultimately 
result  in  greater  Stat€  interference  in  the 
entire  workings  of  the  Title  III  program.  It 
would  raise  new  and  serious  questions  as  to 
the  equitable  participation  of  children  in 
private  schools  in  more  than  thirty  states 
with  strict  limitations  on  state  assistance  to 
nonpublic  schfxsls.  Furthermore,  such  n  fun- 
damental change  in  the  program  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  administrative  changes 
which  would  operate  to  Inhibit  today's  en- 
couraging cooperation  between  public  and 
private  school  educators.  The  vast  majority 
of  local  school  district  administrators  favor 
the  present  arrangement,  fearful  of  negative 
forms  of  interference  by  state  agencies. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  changing 
Title  III  as  suggested  by  Mrs.  Green  would 
result  in  the  diminution,  and  In  some  States 
possibly  the  termination  of  services  for  chil- 
dren in  private  schools. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  adanoantly  op- 
posed to  this  crippling  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Very  Rev.  Msgr  James  C.  DoNOHrE. 

Director,  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  bad 
for  these  three  reasons  and  I  hope  it  is 
defeated. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  once  again  we 
have  the  protectors  of  the  status  quo  and 
the  vested  interests  Title  HI  is  designed 
for  supplementary'  education  centers  In 
the  States  to  be  operated  and  controlled 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  Now  that  we 
have  this  fine  program,  and  we  have  the 
control  in  the  Omce  of  Education  again, 
we  have  those  who  want  to  protect  the 
status  quo  and  the  vested  interests  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

They  make  the  point  that  the  States 
are  not  ready  to  take  on  this  additional 
obligation,  and  they  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  handle  the  supplementary  edu- 
cation centers. 

What  makes  them  think  the  Office  of 
Education,  in  the  few  years  that  we  have 
thrust  the  Elementary-  and  Secondar>' 
Education  Act  and  Higher  Education 
and  Vocational  Education  and  National 
Defense  Education  Acts  on  their  shoul- 
ders, are  now  ready  to  take  on  this 
burden?  What  says  they  will  do  a  good 
Job?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  study  of 
the  Office  of  Education  we  have  found 
they  have  had  difficulty  even  to  get  read- 
ers to  read  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
applications  that  are  sent  in  to  them  by 
the  various  school  districts,  and  the 
States,  for  the  various  programs  under 
these  education  acts 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
realized  there  can  be  new  thoughts  In 
the  field  of  education  emanating  from 
some  place  other  than  Washington. 

The  gentleman  makes  the  point  that 
the  great  strength  of  this  program  is 
that  we  receive  new  educational  Ideas. 
Do  these  ideas  have  to  come  from  the 
Ofiace  of  Education  and  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education?  Have  we  not 
had  good  ideas  which  have  come  from 
the  States,  and  .should  we  not  rely  upon 
the  States  to  design  our  educational  sys- 
tem for  the  future? 

We  have.  I  believe,  a  great  educational 
system  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  the 
diversification  that  we  have  experienced 
In  the  past.  We  have  not  had  one  pattern 
imposed  upon  all  50  States.  We  have  had 
something  tritxi  In  New  York,  something 
else  In  Connecticut,  something  else  in 
Minnesota,  and  from  these  we  have  de- 
veloped a  great  educational  system,  not 
by  just  having  one  man  or  one  office  In 
Washington  developing  the  pattern  and 
Imposing  it  upon  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beUeve  it  is  time  we 
realized  there  is  some  knowledge,  there 
Is  some  ability  outside  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

I  believe  this  amendment  which  Is 
supported  by  the  educators — the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  School 
Board  Association,  and  the  chief  of  State 
school  officers — deserves  the  support  of 
this  House,  and  we  will  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  grow  in  education;  not  to 
be  stifled  by  the  all-knowing,  powerful 
hand  in  Washington. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike   out   the   requisite   number   of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as  one  who  has 


a  vested  Interest  In  the  status  quo  and 
who  is  proud  to  be  a  conservative  within 
that  meaning  of  the  word— namely,  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  of  our  great  na- 
tional tradition  of  local  solution,  to  edu- 
cational problems  locally  arrived  at.  in 
the  23.000  school  districts  of  America. 

That  is  where  the  problems  are  best 
known. 

That  is  where  the  problems  are  best 
understood. 

That  is  where  we  find  creativity,  sensi- 
tivity and  insight  into  the  nature  and 
quality  of  these  local  problems. 

And  that  is  where  the  forces  of  im- 
provement and  reform  and  revltaliza- 
tion  of  our  local  education  system  are 
welling  up  Uke  a  great  spring  in  America. 
This  is  the  energy  and  the  creative 
ability  that  we  are  harnessing  in  the 
school  precincts  across  our  land.  To  that 
extent,  all  of  us  on  this  side  are  conserva- 
tive, with  a  vested,  deep  concern  In  pre- 
serving the  status  quo.  the  best  and 
finest  and  most  hallowed  of  our  Ameri- 
can traditions:  local  initiative  and  con- 
trol over  our  local  public  scliool  system. 
Mr  Chairman,  the  title  III  program 
currently  is  working  very  well,  and  where 
the  State  offices  of  education  wish  to 
make  a  constructive  approach  they  have 
ample  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  law  and 
the  administration  give  them  an  absolute 
right  to  participate  In  formulating  pro- 
grams with  the  local  school  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  Bronx  dis- 
trict we  made  application  for  the  first 
supplementary  educational  service  cen- 
ter in  the  East.  The  State  of  New  York. 
I  might  say,  under  the  administration 
of  the  other  party,  did  choose  to  inter- 
vene, and  they  made  a  mar\elously  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  molding  of 
tills  project  that  vastly  improved  its 
quality  and  impact. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  State  Office  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
their  fine,  splendid,  constructive,  and 
positive  contribution.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  universal  pattern  followed  by 
State  departments  of  education  across 
the  couiitrv-. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
point  needs  to  be  stressed.  It  was  not  by 
accident  that  the  State  of  New  York  in- 
tervened. I  think  some  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  current  bill.  In  the 
law.  the  participation  of  a  State  is  re- 
quired and  it  states  in  section  304ib>(4) 
of  the  blU  that  the  application  must  be 
reviewed  bv  the  State  education  agency. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes;  It  must  go 
through  the  State  office. 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  Is  right.  Tlien  there 
Is  no  lack  of  Involvement  of  the  State  at 
this  point  as  the  law  now  stands. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  making  clear  that  the  States 
have  a  great  challenge  and  that  they 
have  full  carte  blanche — an  open  door — 
to  make  constructive  contributions  with- 
in their  wishes  and  their  capabilities. 
Unfortunately,  all  States  do  not  have 
those  wishes  or  that  capability.  In  only 
10  States  in  the  United  States  is  a  full- 
time  official  charged  with  the  responsi- 


bility of  administering  the  title  III  pro- 
gram within  the  State  and  making  con- 
tributions in  wisdom,  insight,  and  pro- 
fessionalism  to   the  local  communities. 
In  half  of  the  remaining  States,  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  title  III  devotes  less  than 
half  his  time  to  it;  and  in  half  of  those, 
the  administrator  devotes  less  than  10 
percent   of   his   time   to   title   III.   This 
means  that  most  of  the  States  do  not 
place  a  very  hiah  priority  on  making  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts  of   America   in    formulating   and 
shaping  applications  for  title  in  projects. 
We  had  testimony  by  the  yard  from 
representatives  of  local  school  districts, 
both  rural  and  urban,  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  beguing   us  not  to 
change  the  administration  of  title  III — 
pleading  with  us  not  to  place  a  hostile, 
insensitive  agency  between  them  and  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Govcnimcnt. 

They  felt  that  the  school  districts 
across  the  face  of  America  were  unques- 
tionably capable  of  finding  local  answers 
to  local  problems  and  they  looked  upon 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  catalytic 
agency  that  cou'd  and  did  give  them  ad- 
vice and  coun.sel  and  resources.  They 
welcomed  that  kind  of  help  from  the 
States  where  the  States  were  able,  will- 
ing, and  competent  to  give  it. 

But  they  urged  us  on  repeated  occa- 
.sions  not  to  place  some  State  educational 
agencies  that  were  hostile  to  chance  and 
in.sensltive  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children,  that  were  ossified  and  petrified 
in  outmoded  past  ways  of  doing  things— 
not  to  place  these  State  agencies  as  bul- 
warks in  the  path  of  progress  in  the  im- 
provement of  educational  opportunities 
for  our  Nation's  disadvantaged  children. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mrs,   GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 
Mrs.    GREEN    of    Oregon.    Could   we 
reach    an    agreement    on    the    time,   if 
possible  ■;' 

Mr.  QUIE.  On  just  this  one  amend- 
ment? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes;  just  on 
this  one  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  With  the  understanding 
that  the  gentlewoman  will  take  care  of 
her  own  interests  as  to  the  length  of 
time.  I  will  be  willing  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
object. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  a  quarter 
to  eight. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  debate  close  at  a  quar- 
ter to  8  on  this  amendment  and  the 
amendment  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inqulrj-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parllamentar>-  Inquiry. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Will  the  motion  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  also  preclude 
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the  offering  of  substitutes  or  will  this 
time  include  the  time  for  the  offering  of 
substitutes  and  the  debate  thereon? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  substitute  amend- 
ment could  be  offered,  but  it  is  possible 
that  It  could  not  be  debated  within  the 
time  limit. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentar>'  inquiry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  my  5 
minutes  still  reserved? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  already  been  recognized. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  has  made  a  motion  that  debate 
close  at  quart-er  to  8,  and,  therefore, 
the  time  would  be  included. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
substitute  amendment  that  I  intend  to 
offer  which  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  If  the 
motion  to  cut  off  debate  is  approved  by 
the  Committee,  will  this  deny  me  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  to  speak  under  the  5-minute 
rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
may  be  offered  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  not  be  debated.  As  the  Chair  imder- 
stands.  the  motion  is  to  conclude  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  at  a  quarter  to  eight. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  in  view 
of  the  number  of  Members  who  are 
standing  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  8  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HAYS  and  Mr.  PUCINSKI  ob- 
jected. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to close  at  8  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hays  and 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  125, 
noes  94. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  in- 
teresting to  listen  to  the  comments  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  They 
sounded  quite  familiar  to  me.  I  have 
been  making  them  for  the  last  3  days, 
and  I  am  convinced  they  are  right.  Even 
though  my  amendment  was  not  adopted, 
I  believe  the  next  most  important 
amendment  is  the  amendment  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
has  just  offered,  because  title  III  is  the 
most  flagrant  use  of  the  Commissioner's 
authority  in  directing  education  within 
the  States.  If  we  are  going  to  set  back 


at  all  this  increase  in  authority  of  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  to 
make  certain  that  the  States  will  be  able 
to  assume  some  control  through  their 
State  departments  of  education,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  it  is  through  title  m  that 
general  aid  to  education  eventually  will 
come.  When  title  III  was  first  enacted  2 
years  ago,  it  carried  an  authorization  of 
$100  million.  Now  it  carries  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $500  million.  That  is  the  way  it 
has  increased. 

Also,  it  carried  the  amendments  last 
year  which  had  the  effect  of  providing 
assistance  for  the  suburbs.  I  read  in  sec- 
tion 304(c)  : 

In  approving  applications  under  this  title 
for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year,  beginning  June 
30,  1967,  the  Commissioner  must  give  special 
consideration  to  the  application  of  any 
local  educational  agency  which  is  making 
reasonable  tax  effort,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less. Is  unable  to  meet  critical  educational 
needs,  including  preschool  education  for 
3-,  4-,  and  5-year-olds,  because  some  or  all  of 
Its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded  as  the 
result  of  shifts  In  enrollments  or  otherwise 
obsolete  or  unsafe. 

This  was  frankly  stated  last  year  as  the 
amendment  for  the  suburbs. 

We  see  the  development  of  title  III. 
This  is  the  title  under  which  general  aid 
will  be  coming,  if  general  aid  comes.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  move  step  by  step 
from  categorical  aid  to  general  aid.  Let 
us  make  certain  that  when  we  move  the 
State  departments  of  education  have 
had  the  responsibility  at  least  of  de- 
veloping a  State  plan  and  of  determin- 
ing the  areas  of  the  State  which  will  re- 
ceive assistance  and  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams they  will  be  able  to  utilize  to  im- 
prove education  and  to  coordinate  the 
programs  so  they  will  be  ready.  A  State 
plan,  you  must  remember,  requires  the 
approval  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner. 

Let  us  not  leave  this  completely  up  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Now  it 
is  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  de- 
spite the  language  which  requires  the 
local  educational  agency  to  send  their 
applications  in  to  the  State  department 
for  review,  because  a  number  of  the  ap- 
plications that  have  been  turned  down 
by  the  States  have  been  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

I  have  been  told  that  17  such  projects 
have  been  recommended  against  by  the 
State  of  New  York  alone,  that  is,  the 
commissioner  there  did  not  approve  of  in 
his  review.  This  is  what  has  been  told  to 
me. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  because  I  brought  up  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  telegram  from 
the  statewide  school  superintendents  of 
New  York  State,  calling  for  reenactment 
of  title  III,  as  is. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  point  I  made,  that  17  projects 
were  recommended  against  by  the  State 
department  of  education  but  were  ap- 
proved and  funded  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Jim  Allen  is  a  person  most  highly  re- 


spected as  an   outstanding   chief   State 
school  officer. 

Mr.  CAREY.  And  he  does  not  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  believe  that  Jim 
Allen  does  not  support  this  amendment. 
Has  the  gentleman  gotten  a  letter  from 
Jim  Allen  saying  he  does  not  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Yes;  I  have  been  in  con- 
ference with  the  State  superintendent 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  is  also 
familiar  with  the  suggested  substitute 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  and 
he  will  support  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Resnick,  and  Mr.  Joelson  yielded  their 
time  to  Mrs.  Mink.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall 
not  object  at  this  time,  but  on  the  next 
limitation  of  time  I  am  going  to  object 
to  any  yielding  of  time  to  some  other 
Member.  We  have  too  much  collusion 
going  on,  with  people  trying  to  preserve 
time  for  one  Member. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brademas, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford  and  Mr. 
St  Germain  yielded  their  time  to  Mrs. 
Mink.  ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  rise  in  the  hope  that  at  this  late  hour 
this  Chamber  may  have  arrived  at  an 
attitude  of  reason  and  logical  compro- 
mise. I  will  not  take  the  time  which  is 
limited  to  me  at  this  point  in  the  debate 
to  offer  my  substitute  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  will  do  so  at  the  close  of  the  al- 
lotted time  for  consideration  of  this 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  take  my  time  to  express  the 
hope  and  the  wish  that  Members  on  all 
sides  of  this  argument  will  concur  in  my 
belief  that  the  basic  policy  which  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  title  III 
was  a  very  sound  one;  and  that  educa- 
tors across  the  coimtry  have  acclaimed 
the  results  and  the  progress  we  have 
achieved  because  of  this  imlque  program, 
the  emphasis  of  which  has  been  the  in- 
novation of  new  educational  attitudes 
and  pm-suits  in  our  local  school  system. 

The  hearings  that  we  held  in  1965  and 
1966  and  again  in  1967  clearly  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  title  III  was  a  very 
useful  device  for  our  local  school  systems 
throughout  the  cotmtry  and  that  new 
techniques  in  instruction  and  in  new 
communicating  methods  so  developed 
were  extremely  important  and  that  the 
local  school  systems  were  beginning  to 
incorporate  these  new  ideas  into  their 
classrooms  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
school  system. 

This  is  true  regardless  of  whether  the 
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school  system  Is  in  a  small  rxiral  com- 
munity or  wiietiier  it  is  in  a  large  urban 
center 

In  fashioning  title  III  in  1965  it  was 
the  wisdom  of  this  Congress  to  center 
the  responslblhty  for  the  innovation  of 
these  new  programs  at  the  local  level 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  local  school 
agencies,  at  the  same  time  requiring  that 
they  draw  upon  the  total  community  re- 
sources, all  of  those  Involved  in  educa- 
tion, in  cultural  pursuits,  to  come  to- 
gether and  to  offer  their  local  commimi- 
ties  a  rich  and  new  opportunity  for  a 
greater  and  more  improved  educational 
system. 

In  developing  title  III  of  the  1965  act 
and  in  extending  it  we  recognized  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  educational 
agencies.  We  said  that  they  had  a  role 
to  play  in  the  development  of  these  in- 
novative programs.  They  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  recommendations. 
This  committee  as  well  as  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  realized  it  was 
imperative  that  the  State  educational 
agencies  be  given  a  greater  role  in  the 
planning  of  their  educational  programs 
for  their  own  States  We  have  done  so 
in  a  later  title  of  this  bill  In  title  V  we 
have  advocated  a  funding  for  the 
strengthening  of  State  educational  agen- 
cies and  for  giving  them  extra  funds  to 
make  plans  and  to  participate  actively 
m  the  development  of  our  school  system. 

Mr  Chairman,  title  III  can  be  success- 
ful, but  it  will  only  really  succeed  in 
reaching  our  local  communities  if  it  Ls  a 
true  partnership  of  the  State  and  the 
local  communities  together  with  the 
Federal  Oiivornment 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  MINK.  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  am  concerned 
about  the  -;e!Ulewoman's  time.  Her  elo- 
quence is  moving,  but  I  wonder  what  is 
in  that  substitute  amendmenf 

Mrs.  MINK  Yes  Thank  you  very 
much,  my  colleague. 

My  substitute  am^^ndment  is  a  very 
simple  one  It  proposes  to  grant  to  the 
State  educational  agencies  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  time  to  review  the  applica- 
tions which  are  submitted  by  the  local 
school  syr.tems.  The  amendment  states 
that  the  application  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  State  educational  agency  who 
shall  have  30  days  to  study  its  proposal 
If  the  application  is  not  disapproved  by 
the  State  agency  after  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  that  application  for  at 
least  30  davs.  then  it  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Commissioner  here  in  Washington 

If  the  application  is  disapproved  by 
the  State  educational  agency,  then  it 
will  be  incumbent  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner to  reevaluate,  review,  study,  and 
determine  that  the  application  m  every 
instance  is  fully  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions and  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act 

In  addition.  Mr  Chairman,  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  that  I  offer  will  grant 
extra  funds  to  the  State  educational 
agencie.*;  '-t  the  purpose  of  overseeing, 
reviewing,  and  evaluating  these  applica- 
tions Five  percent  of  the  amount  allo- 
cated under  title  III  will  be  granted  di- 


rectly to  the  State  educational  agencies 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
useful  compromise  and  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  giving  the  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  work  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  bill,  because  we 
have  done  the  same  thing  in  title  V 
which  we  shall  be  considering  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  will  consider 
the  import  of  title  III  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  reserving  to  the  local  school 
boards  their  fimdamental  role  in  evalu- 
ating and  developing  new  programs  but 
also  recognize  that  this  must  he  a  part- 
nership at  the  State.  Federal,  and  local 
agencies 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ErlenbornI. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 

QVlEl 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
reservation  of  time  are  not  those  who 
have  already  spoken,  either  in  support 
of  or  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
foreclosed  from  being  allocated  addi- 
tional time  during  this  period  of  the 
debate' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
the  names  of  the  Members  who  were 
standing  were  placed  on  the  list. 

Mr  CAREY.  Regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  had  spoken  already  for  5 
minutes'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
there  was  no  objection  at  the  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Title  III  is  innovative  and 
has  encouraged  creativity  in  local  school 
districts.  It  has  worked  well  at  the  local 
level  and  should  continue  to  be  man- 
aged there. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  recent  survey  indi- 
cates that  723  local  title  III  project  di- 
rectors— some  90  percent  of  the  local  ad- 
ministrators— explicitly  favor  the  pro- 
gram as  it  is  now  being  carried  out.  The 
New  York  statewide  regional  title  III 
directors  have  unanimously  endorsed  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  and  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
that  I  believe  her  amendment  should  be 
supported  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Dr  James  L.  Allen.  Jr.,  commissioner 
of  education  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
supports  the  amendment  which  has  bfen 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Gr.EENl. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, let  me  mnke  one  or  two  comments. 
In  respect  to  innovation  at  the  local 
bchool  district  level  the  local  school  dis- 
trict can  still  have  all  of  the  leeway  It 
presently  has  under  presently  innovative 
plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  simply 
calls  for  a  State  plan,  with  Initiation 
remaining  with  local  and  State  educa- 
tional leaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  National  School 
Board  Association  and  the  Stat*  school 
officials,  plus  countless  superintendents 
all  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  people 
participating  and  who  are  working  most 
closely  with  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 

DlfKI.\SONl. 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QriEl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY,  Mr  Chairman,  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  last  session.  I  was 
called  to  a  meeting  of  about  20  local 
school  administrators,  all  of  whom  com- 
plained about  the  strict  regulation  and 
control  of  programs  which  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education  dictated.  They  said 
in  substance  that  the  Federal  Office  of 
Education  did  not  understand  their  edu- 
cational priorities  and  that  his  decisions 
were  inconsistent  with  the  need.';-  of  the 
particular  school  district 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  recently  I  had  a 
letter  from  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  McHenry  County  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  He  also  supports  this 
idea  of  greater  flexibility  and  decision- 
making at  the  local  and  State  levels. 

The  report  It.'^elf  appears  to  recognize 
on  page  7  the  need  for  a.niending  title 
III  of  the  bill  I  believe  the  very  fact 
that  the  substitute  Is  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii,  which  the  ma- 
jority appears  to  accept,  is  a  further  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  changing  the 
present  system  of  rigid  Federal  control 
In  my  opinion  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs 
Green  1  is  a  straightforward  approach  to 
the  problem  that  has  arisen  Her  amend- 
ment will  repo.se  greater  authority  and 
responsibility  in  our  State  and  local 
school  administration.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesL 
Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
gram has  not  worked  well.  There  has 
been  example  after  example  after  ex- 
ample of  bad  administration  in  the  pres- 
ent aid  t-o  education  program  Many  of 
them  have  been  cited  in  this  debate. 
The  distineuished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs  Green]  has  offered  a 
meaningful  amendment  which  will  im- 
prove the  bill;  which  will  help  to  stop 
arbitrary,     autocratic,     and    dictatorial 
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efforts  toward  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend Federal  control  of  education,  or  a 
Federal  education  program.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  by  proper  amendment  to 
help  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  educa- 
tional funds  to  pressure,  interfere  with, 
or  otherwise  attempt  to  control  or  change 
the  operation  of  local  public  schools, 
where  there  is  compliance  with  the  law. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  show  that  Con- 
gress wants  an  end  to  the  illegal  and 
objectionable  practices  which  are  down- 
grading education  nationwide. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Green  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
SteigerJ. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiL 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  himdred 
and  fifteen  Members  are  present,  a  quo- 
rum. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  rise  to  indicate  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  compromise  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  is  at 
all  a  compromise.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  take  away  the  basic  Intent  and 
plan  of  what  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  suggested  in  her  amend- 
ment, and  expect  it  to  work  with  half 
a  loaf. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]. 

I  liave  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Association 
of  School  Boards,  George  Tipler,  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  respectfully  urge  your  consideration 
and  support  of  amendment  to  7819  designed 
to  support  State  plan  autliorlty  and  approval 
for  title  III  funds  under  ESEA. 

This  support  by  the  association  rep- 
resenting the  hundreds  of  school  boards 
is  a  clear  indication  of  local  support  for 
this  amendment. 

The  Wi.'^consin  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  a  position  paper  on  Fed- 
eral aid  made  before  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  headed  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  on 
December  8.  1966,  said: 

We  support  the  conversion  of  Title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  a  Statp-pl.Tn  operation  which  will  per- 
mit each  State  t-r  administer  Its  plan  of 
supplementary  services  and  centers.  We 
maintain  that  the  primary  responsibility  of 
providing  general  services  to  local  districts 
should  rest  within  the  State  agency  and  local 
school  district. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say: 
The    direct    Federal-to-looal    administra- 
tion of  the  exl.<itlng  Title  HI  program  by- 


passes fundamental  State  responsibility  and 
thereby  sets  a  questionable  precedent. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  this  amendment 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the  chil- 
dren in  this  country.  But  not  only  will 
it  serve  well  the  needs  of  our  school- 
children, both  public  and  private,  but  it 
will  work  to  strengthen  local  and  State 
responsibility. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey], 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  comment  in  the  time  allowed  that 
we  see  before  us  in  this  amendment  the 
feminine  gender  of  tht  Quie  amendment, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  In  the  changeover,  the 
metamorphasis,  I  see  something  has  been 
lost  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone  believes  this 
amendment  has  the  suggested  flexibility 
of  the  Quie  amendment  he  had  better 
read  it,  because  it  enumerates  eight  spe- 
cific programs.  I  would  also  suggest  that 
you  read  section  304,  w-here  it  states  that 
the  funds  will  be  received  by  the  States 
solely  for  purposes  specified  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  under  the  law. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Arends 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Quie.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
cent months  we  have  seen  the  emergence 
of  several  very  thoughtful  commentaries 
on  the  state  of  American  education.  In- 
cluded in  this  wealth  of  published  mate- 
rials is  a  report  issued  by  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Disadvantaged  Child.  This 
report  is  dedicated,  in  full,  to  a  single 
education  effort — the  Teacher  Corps.  It 
says  of  the  Teacher  Corps : 

Of  all  present  Investments  of  public  ef- 
fort, few  are  likely  to  yield  so  large  a  return. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Philadelphia  is 
currently  host  to  39  Teacher  Corps  men 
who  are  working  in  nine  of  our  public 
schools.  Their  presence  has  been  clearly 
felt  and  applauded  not  only  by  our  school 
superintendent  and  school  principals,  but 
by  all  of  the  educators  and  private  cit- 
izens who  have  come  in  contact  with  this 
dedicated  and  resourceful  group. 

From  Dr.  Leon  Osview,  the  director  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  graduate  training 
program  at  Temple  University  we  hear 
that  the  Corps  has  taught  Temple  so 
much  that  the  school  of  education  Is 
presently  making  plans  to  model  its  en- 
tire teacher  education  program  after  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

In  terms  of  curriculum  innovation 
generated  by  the  Teacher  Corps  at  Tem- 
ple, two  courses  have  already  been  in- 
cluded in  the  new  college  of  education 
catalog.  These  courses,  originally  devel- 
oped for  corpsmen  only,  have  proved  so 
effective  that  they  will  now  be  available 
to  all  education  majors. 

In  the  public  schools,  our  corpsmen 
have  not  only  pitched  in  to  relieve  regu- 


lar classroom  teachers  of  many  burdens 
but  they  have  also  been  innovators.  They 
have  organized  and  now  supervise  such 
worthwhile  extracurricular  activities  as 
a  school  glee  club,  a  dramatics  society, 
an  instrumental  group — activities  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  supplementary  faculty  called  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

On  tiie  local  level,  our  corpsmen  have 
gone  into  the  heart  of  the  poverty  com- 
munity. They  have  developed  evening 
armchair  classes  for  illiterate  adults. 
They  have  established  a  self-help  in- 
formation center  where  low-income 
families  can  go  for  information  on  all 
social  services  available  in  the  Plilla- 
delphia  area. 

The  Teacher  Corps  men  in  Philadel- 
phia have  done  all  this  and  so  much 
more.  To  deprive  our  needy  citizens  of 
so  dedicated  and  effective  a  group  would 
be  to  show  blatant  disregard  for  the 
special  problems  of  the  poor. 

I  know  that  my  constituents  join  with 
me  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  will  be  able  to  continue 
its  meaningful  work  In  the  needy  schools 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  allotted  to  me  be  allotted  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  state- 
ment comes  as  a  surprise  to  me  that  Jim 
Allen,  of  New  York,  would  be  opposed  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  In  fact,  he  testified 
a  number  of  times  in  favor  of  this  type 
of  amendment  and  I  am  confident  that 
if  he  read  it,  he  would  be  for  this  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  the  testimony  that  we 
heard  in  Maine  and  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
Washington.  D.C..  and  Chicago,  Min- 
neapolis and  San  Francisco — and  I  read 
hearings  in  Atlanta.  St.  Louis,  and  the 
study  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  by  her 
subcommittee — the  hearings  all  indi- 
cated time  after  time  after  time  that  the 
important  educators  and  teachers  and 
administrators  and  chief  State  school  of- 
ficials and  people  in  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  in  talking  about  elementary 
and  secondary  education  indicated  sup- 
port for  permitting  the  States  to  exer- 
cise responsibility  under  title  III. 

If  there  is  anything  that  there  is  wide- 
spread support  for,  this  is  it.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  any  semblance  of  State  re- 
sponsibility in  Federal  programs  for  edu- 
cation, we  had  better  support  at  least 
the  Green  amendment  and  vote  against 
the  substitute  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  my 
amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
name  was  on  the  list  of  Members  to  be 
recognized. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  point 
out  that  the  motion  limiting  debate 
called  for  a  time  limit  by  the  clock— 
and  it  is  now  after  8  o'clock 

AMrNDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MBS     MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amenament  offered  by  Mrs   Mink  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  oflfered  by  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon:   On  page  59,  after  line  21. 
Insert  the  following: 

"Grants  for  State  administration 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  apportioned  under  this  section  to 
any  State  for  any  fiscal  year,  or  $50,000  If 
greater,  may  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
for  payments  to  the  State  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  309/ 

"(b)  Title  III  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  'Grants  to  State  educational  agencies 

"  'Sec.  309  Subject  to  the  limitation  speci- 
fied In  section  302(c).  sums  apportioned  to 
any  State  pursuant  to  section  302  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  payment,  to  such  State,  of  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures  Incurred  by  Its 
State  educational  agency  In  such  year  for 
(1)  review  of  and  action  on  the  applications 
of  local  educational  agencies  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304(b)  (4).  and  (2)  development  of  the 
State  educational  agency's  planning  and  ad- 
ministrative capacity  in  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  title,  including  staff 
development   and   training." 

"(oil)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(l)'  before  'grants' 
and  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof;  '.  and  (2)  pay- 
ments to  States  pursuant  to  section  309'. 

"(2)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  'to  local  educational  agencies' 
after  'Grants'  in  the  Introductory  phrase  of 
the  section. 

"(3)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  'for  a  program  of  sup- 
plementary educational  services'  after 
'grants'  in  the  introductory  phrase  of  such 
subsection:  and  subsection  (c»  of  such  sec- 
tion 304  is  amended  by  strliclng  out  'this 
title'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'this 
section." 

"(4)  Section  305(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  '.  other  than  amounts 
used  by  the  Commissioner  for  payments  to 
States  pursuant  to  section  309,'  after  "section 
302"  and  by  striking  out  "this  title'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'section  304(b)'. 

"(5)  Clause  i  1 1  of  section  306(b)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  inserting  'the  foregoing 
provisions  of  before  'this  title'. 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respec:  to  appro- 
priations, and  apportlorunenus  from  appro- 
priations, made  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967. 

"State  approval  of  ap-plications 

"Sec.  133.  Section  304(b)(4)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"'(4)  the  application  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Sraie  educational  agency  and  such  ap- 
plication has  not  been  dl&ipproved  by  such 
agency  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission, 
or.  If  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by 
the  Commissioner  and  found  by  him  to  be 
fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  In 
furtherance   of   the  purposes  of  this   title."  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  Mrs.  Mink 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mrs   Gfeen  of  Oregon. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision < demanded  by  Mrs.  Mink)  there 
were — ayes  77,  noes  146 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Mink  and 
Mrs  Green  of  Oregon. 

The  Conimittee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
123.  noes  181. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  O'H.ara  of 
Michigan)  there  were — ayes  179,  noes 
115. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon   and  Mr.   Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
181,  noes  124. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OfTERED    BY    MR.    ERLEN80RN 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn:  On 
page  50.  beginning  with  line  17,  strilce  out 
everything  down  through  line  7  on  page  58. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  do  that  I  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  my  own: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  another  amendment  to  the  next 
succeeding  section,  which  i.s  a  conform- 
ing amendment,  be  considered  with  this 
amendment,  and  that  the  two  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois^ 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  could 
the  gentleman  explain:  Does  the  amend- 
ment take  out  the  Teacher  Corps? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman, 
I  would  say  these  two  amendments  to- 
gether take  out  all  of  the  language  in 
this  bill  concerning  the  Teacher  Corps, 
the  transfer  of  the  authorization  for  part 
of  the  Teacher  Corps,  plus  the  repeal 
which  is  in  here  of  the  Hiu'her  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  :  On 
page  58.  strilce  out  lines  8  through  12. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  jield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  for  a  unaiilmous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  torn  between  my  desire  to  be  fair 
and  to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  and  if  the 
gentleman  would  tell  me  what  his  re- 
quest is,  I  could  then  decide  whether  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
want  to  ask  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  all  debate  on  tliis  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  9:30. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  feel  like  I  can  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  yield. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  two  amendments  being  considered 
en  bloc  do  one  thing:  they  take  out  all 
of  the  lansTuage  in  this  bill  concerning 
the  Teacher  Corps. 

I  believe,  to  understand  the  purpose  of 
these  two  amendments,  it  is  necessary'  to 
trace  just  briefly  the  history  of  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  tracing  the  leg- 
islative historj'  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  let 
me  first  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
I  have  an  amendment  here  that  should 
appeal  to  both  those  who  arc  proponents 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  and  those  who  are 
opponents  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  let  me  trace  just 
briefly  the  legislative  historj-  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  In  1965  the  Teacher 
Corps  was  authorized,  but  no  funds  were 
granted  that  year  in  the  appropriation 
bill.  The  Teacher  Corps  was  first  funded 
by  supplementary  appropriation  In  early 
1966.  In  the  regular  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  were  funds  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  conference  report,  were 
funds  to  pha.se  out  the  Teacher  Corps 
program.  All  of  the  authorization  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  was  contained  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  bill  now 
pending  before  us  was  filed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, there  was  really  little  ex- 
cu.se  for  this  bill  since  we  already  had 
authorization  for  the  elementarv'  and 
secondary  education  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  administration  apparently  saw  no 
pressing  need  for  additional  authoriza- 
tion, since  no  additional  authorization 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
was  included  in  that  bill. 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  now  before  us 
began  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Teacher  Corps  authorization 
from  the  Hisher  Education  Act  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  And  I  understand  why  such  a 
tran.sfer  micht  be  desired  by  those  who 
filed  the  bill. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  nothing  more 
than  teacher  education.  It  is  in  higher 
education — similar  to  the  national  de- 
fense education  institutes — and  similar 
to  the  teacher  fellowships  under  title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

So  why  would  the  administration  want 

to  transfer  the  authority  for  the  Teacher 

Corps  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Act? 

I  think  it  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
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that  the  administration  at  that  time  was 
not  worried  about  "black"  power  but  it 
was  worried  about  "Green"  power.  That 
is  the  fact  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  IMrs.  Green]  Is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  has  jursidiction 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  was  not 
necessarily  known  as  a  particular  sup- 
porter of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

During  the  deliberation  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  very  strange  thing  happened. 
By  amendment,  only  half  of  the  author- 
ization for  the  Teacher  Corps  was  put 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  other  half  was  left  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

So  now  we  have  a  program  that  Is 
going  to  be  divided  in  its  authorization — 
part  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
part  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  Teacher 
Corps,  wliich  is  presently  training  some 
950  teachers  to  take  care  of  a  shortage 
of  170,000  teachers,  is  doing  very  little 
in  the  way  of  providing  teachers  who  are 
needed.  But  even  those  who  support  the 
Teacher  Corps  should  not  want  to  see 
this  division  of  the  authority  over  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

That  is  why  I  say  this  amendment 
would  appeal  to  both. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  does 
not  destroy  the  Teacher  Corps.  It  merely 
keeps  the  authorization  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
chairs,  that  is  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

In  our  hearings  before  the  committee, 
Secretary  Gardner  and  Commissioner 
Howe  both  supported  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Their  main  argument  seemed  to  be  that 
the  only  way  you  can  develop  an  esprit  de 
corps  for  these  teachers  for  the  hard 
schools  of  the  core  city  was  to  have  a 
Teacher  Corps  and  esprit  de  corps. 
Which  prompted  me  to  inquire  of  Secre- 
tary Gardner  if  the  only  way  we  could 
have  "esprit"  was  to  have  "de  corps." 
Because  it  seems  as  though  they  do  not 
give  any  credit  to  those  who  teach  urban 
schools  outside  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsequent  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  the  general  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  conducted  hearings 
on  teacher  training  programs  and  the 
Teacher  Corps.  We  reported  a  bill  to  the 
full  committee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  reported  the  bill 
to  the  House. 

The  Teacher  Corps  became  a  part  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  not  because  of 
the  initial  action  of  the  House  but  by  vir- 
tue of  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
passed  Higher  Education  amendments 
of  1965— Public  Law  89-329.  The  Teacher 
Corps  is  an  elementary  and  secondary 
education  matter  pertaining  directly  to 
title  I  programs  under  ESEA.  Let  me 
cite  the  history  in  the  House  committee 
of  the  development  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

On  July  7,  1965.  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  initiated  hearings 
on  teacher  fellowships  and  National 
CXin 878 — Part  10 


Teacher  Corps,  H.R.  7309,  H.R.  9627, 
H.R.  9833,  H.R.  9928,  bills  to  strengthen 
elementary  and  secondary  education  op- 
portunities through  establishment  of 
teacher  fellowship  programs  and  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps. 

On  October  23,  1965,  the  general  Sub- 
committee on  Education  reported  H.R. 
9627  after  striking  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substituting  a  subcommittee 
print  dated  August  3,  containing  aU 
of  the  subcommittee  amendments  to 
H.R.  9627.  The  legislation  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  to  the  full  conimittee 
contained  two  major  parts,  part  A  and 
part  B;  part  A  dealing  with  a  teacher 
fellowship  program  and  part  B  estab- 
lishing a  National  Teacher  Corps  to  "be 
furnished  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  areas  having  high  concentrations  of 
low-income  families  to  participate  in 
programs  and  projects  approved  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965." — House  Report 
No.  953,  89th  Congress. 

On  September  2,  1965,  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  reported  to 
the  whole  House  H.R.  9627— House  Re- 
port No.  953,  89th  Congress — containing 
provisions  for  the  teacher  fellowship 
program  and  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
as  reported  by  the  general  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  On  this  same  date,  the 
Senate  passed  H.R.  9567,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  the  House  on  August  26. 
One  of  the  Senate  amendments  to  this 
bill  was  to  include  authorization  for  a 
National  Teachers  Corps.  On  September 
15,  1965,  the  House  agreed  to  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  H.R.  9567.  On 
October  19,  1965,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  9567 — House  Report  No.  1178 — 
was  filed.  In  reconciling  the  differences 
between  the  House-  and  Senate-passed 
measures  the  Senate  agreed  to  adopt 
major  modifications  of  their  teacher  fel- 
lowship program  bringing  them  directly 
in  line  with  those  which  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  In  its  reported  bill, 
HJl.  9627,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
House  yielded  in  large  part  to  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  National  Teacher 
Corps.  The  conference  report  was  agreed 
to  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on 
October  20. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  doing  a  wonder- 
ful job  in  the  distressed  areas  of  the 
country,  and  we  certainly  should  not  dis- 
rupt the  progress  that  is  being  made 
by  deleting  that  section  from  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
To  do  so  would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
the  people  who  have  enrolled  In  the 
Teachers  Corps  and  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  have  made  preparation  to 
train  these  teachers. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Committee  will  vote  down 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  results  of  the  amendment 
would  be  a  delay.  The  ESEA  bill  is  now 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  refer  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Whereas  the  higher  education  bill 
I  believe  right  now  is  in  subcommittee. 
A  significant  attrition  could  occur.  The 


Teachers  Corps  i.s  a  program  that  I  think 
has  proven  itself  to  be  very  effective. 
There  has  been  a  countless  amount  of 
testimony  before  our  committee  which 
time  and  time  again  brought  out  the 
point  that  the  most  important  factor  in- 
volved in  the  development  and  education 
of  children  in  deprived  schools  was  the 
need  for  teachers.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  whole  program. 

The  attrition  that  could  occur  could 
affect  the  interest  in  this  Teacher  Corps 
program.  There  could  be  less  enthusiasm 
among  teachers. 

We  must  remember,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  many  of  the  teachers  from  the 
Teachers  Corps  go  down  into  the  very 
deprived  areas  in  which  the  so-called 
ghettos  exist.  Some  are  not  even  safe  at 
times  in  those  areas.  It  takes  a  great  deal 
of  ability  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  go  in  there  and  do  the  job 
that  is  so  necessary. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr,  PERKINS.  I  think  we  should 
make  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  Federal  control  involved  in 
the  Teachers  Corps. 

Mr.  BF.TiT/.  There  is  absolutely  no 
Federal  control  involved. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  decisions  are  left 
entirely  to  the  local  boards  of  education. 

Mr.  BELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  commend 
the  gentlemen  from  California  for  his 
statement,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  very 
simply  that  the  Teachers  Corps  has  not 
been  sufficiently  and  strongly  supported 
by  this  Congress.  It  is  a  basic  program 
providing  teachers  of  commitment  to 
some  of  our  most  needy  ghetto  and  rural 
areas.  It  is  creative. 

Any  delay  now  would  be  unfortunate. 
The  Teachers  Corps  should  be  signing 
contracts  with  universities  for  the  train- 
ing of  corps  members  this  summer  and 
next  fall.  School  district  budgets  and 
plans  for  next  year  are  being  put  in  final 
forms. 

Alx)ve  all,  the  Congress  should  give  a 
clear  indication  of  support  for  the  Corps, 
because  it  represents,  we  believe,  the  kind 
of  innovation  which  is  imperative  to 
urban  public  education  if  it  is  to  respond 
to  the  immense  challenges  facing  our 
schools  today. 

In  New  York — as  Mayor  Lindsay 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Gardner: 

At  New  York  University,  Hofstra,  Hunter, 
and  Queens  College,  working  In  neight)orhoo<l 
store  front  voter  registration  drives,  clean- 
up campaigns,  after  school  music  classes,  and 
extra  language  training,  the  Interna  have 
refused  to  accept  the  bounds  of  a  text-book 
definition  of  teaching.  They  have  helped 
their  students  by  helping  their  community, 
and  they  have  brought  new  hope  Ui  chil- 
dren who  too  often  give  up  In  school  becatise 
they  believe  the  schools  have  given  up  on 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  witnessed  the 
commitment  and  the  sense  of  total 
involvement  that  the  Teacher  Corps  in 
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New  York  City  Is  bringing  to  students, 
parents,  faculties,  schools,  a.id  to  the 
overall  community. 

I  strongly  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  opposed  and  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence given  to  the  Teacher  Corps 

Mr.   BELL.    I   thank    the   gentleman 
There  is  no  assurance  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  will  be  Included  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation    program     particularly     if     this 
amendment  passes 

Today  tiiere  are  1.200  serving  in  the 
Teacher  Corps  They  are  affecting  111 
different  school  districts  in  29  States. 
They  are  helping  250,000  disadvantaged 
children. 

I  believe  It  Is  very  Important  It  Is  a 
very  Important  key  to  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  the  educational  program  for 
fighting  poverty  in  this  Nation 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to- 
day to  ema.sculate  the  committee  bill, 
which  has  been  very  carefully  thought 
out  by  our  committee  These  bills,  when 
they  come  to  the  floor,  do  not  come 
written  on  our  knee  This  committee  has 
very  carefully  taken  into  con.slderatlon 
all  of  the  factiirs  When  we  bring  a  bill 
to  this  floor,  we  bring  it  here  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  and  after 
we  hear  the  best  witnesses  we  can  get  we 
have  what  we  believe  will  work  best 

We  are  making  a  mistake  in  tr>-ing  to 
hastily  write  this  legislation  on  the  floor. 
We  have  just  passed  an  amendment  to 
title  III  I  want  my  colleagues  to  read 
carefully  that  amendment  before  the 
rollcall  comes  I  can  tell  my  colleagues 
now — and  they  can  say  I  am  wrong,  but 
they  can  call  their  own  authorities  and 
they  will  tell  them  I  am  right — that  in 
the  amendment  we  have  ju.st  adopted 
by  tellers,  we  have  destroyed  in  30 
States,  where  there  are  constitutional 
prohibitions,  any  participation  by  paro- 
chial .schools  In  title  III  Any  hope  for 
participating  in  the  shared-time  pro- 
gram. In  the  other  programs,  is  now 
seriously  endangered  and  Jeopardized, 
simply  because  we  ran  through  this 
amendment  In  a  ramnxl  way  Instead  of 
stajdng  with  the  committee  proposal 
During  the  pa.st  2  years  there  has  been 
new  hope  for  all  children  in  America — 
public  and  private  school  students — 
under  thl.s  act  Tonleht.  with  only  15 
minutes  of  debate,  we  are  destroying  this 
new  hope 

Now.  about  the  Teachers  Corps,  there 
are  great  shortages  of  teachers  all  over 
the  country  and  in  areas  that  title  I 
wants  to  serve.  We  can  show  our  col- 
leagues, .school  district  after  school  dis- 
trict where  they  are  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  law  we  b.ave  written  In 
title  I.  simply  becau.se  they  do  not  have 
adequate  and  sufficient  teachers 

The  Teachers  Corps  has  been  recruit- 
ing young  people,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  .said,  who  are  courageous 
young  people,  who  will  go  into  the  mo.st 
difficult  educational  circumstances  and 
try  to  help  and  bring  these  yo\mgsters 
up  to  better  cultural  and  educational 
levels  and  to  make  them  meaningful 
citizens. 

We  have  carefully  thought  this  out,  as 
the  chairman  has  said    We  are  moving 


forward— with  the  Teachers  Corps.  The 
gentleman,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, said  in  the  well  that  the  Teachers 
Corps  is  in  the  higher  education  bill.  At 
this  moment  I  cannot  say  when  we  will 
.see  daylight  on  the  higher  education  bill. 
I  say,  stay  with  the  bill  of  the  committee, 
vote  down  this  amendment,  and  let  us 
move  ahead  with  a  good  sound  educa- 
tional program  which  will  help  millions 
of  children  in  this  country 

Mr    COLIIER.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  after  listening  to  the 
last  four  speakers,  it  seems  to  me  It  Is 
about  time  that  we  take  a  few  minutes 
to  step  down  from  the  pink  clouds  of 
platitudes  and  Into  the  world  of  reality. 
To  this  end  I  am  going  to  quote  from 
the  statement  that  I  received  from  a 
highly  respected  educator  and  school 
principal  who  has  not  relied  upon  propa- 
ijanda  beamed  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion or  its  federally  subsidized  mission- 
aries but  from  actual  experience  with 
the  protiram 

Rather  than  catalogue  the  weaknesses  in 
the  long  list  of  federal  programs.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  particular  program  which  haa 
many  objectionable  features  and  Is  badly  in 
need  of  revision  If  not  of  complete  elimi- 
nation. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  was  estab- 
lished, according  to  its  proponents,  as  a  pro- 
gram for  bringing  more  teachers  into  the 
ciassrooms— especially  In  disadvantaged 
areas  The  objective  Is  commendable.  No  one 
dppreclates  more  than  I.  as  principal  of  a 
very  large  Inner-clty  school,  the  great  need 
of  introducing  more  and  better  trained 
teachers  Into  the  picture. 

Let  me  point  out  how  the  program  is 
actuallv  operating  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago  Suteeii  inner-clty  elementary 
schools  have  been  selected  under  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  federul  agency  as  cooperating  schools  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  program  In  each  of  these 
schools  a  so-called  team  consisting  of  three 
or  four  educational  'internes"  under  a  team 
leader  was  sent  Into  the  school 

The  ■internes"  all  have  bachelors  degrees 
and  are  presumed  to  be  Interested  in  enter- 
ing the  field  of  teaching  In  dls-advantaged 
areas  Thev  soend  approximately  half  of  each 
school  day  in  the  8ch<x)l  and  then  are  off  to 
classes  at  a  local  university  or  to  a  com- 
munity social  agency  At  the  university  they 
take  courses  under  this  program  which  will 
lend  to  a  masters  degree  Their  half  day  in 
the  elemenury  school  Is  spent  in  a  variety  of 
ways  but  It  Is  emphasized  that  they  are 
novices"  and  are  to  be  treated  In  somewhat 
the  same  fashion  as  "practice  teachers".  For 
this  they  are  being  given  the  same  /uli  pav  of 
a  full  time  substitute  teacher  or  a  first  year 
assUned  teacher 

The  "team  leader"  Is  an  experienced 
teacher  who  haa  been  relieved  of  classroom 
teaching  duty  to  assume  the  heavy  burden 
of  supervising  the  work  of  the  three  or  four 
fledgling  ■internes"  For  this  effort  the  team 
leader  Is  compensated  to  the  tune  of  $150 
per  month  over  and  above  full  pay  at  the 
position  he  may  be  on  the  salary  schedule. 
To  any  one  f.imlllar  with  the  situation  the 
many  defects  In  this  program  are  readily  evi- 
dent and  they  are  truly  appealing.  Permit  me 
to  elaborate. 

The  screening  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Corps  was  not  done  locally  and  so  we  find 
so-called  "Internes"  who  are.  In  fact,  ex- 
perienced teachers  who  have  Jumped  on  the 
"gravy  train"  to  an  e:isy  masters  degree  Some 
of  the  "Internes"  were  actually  employed  as 
teachers  In  the  very  schools  where  they  now 


appear  In  the  guise  of  novices.  Moreover,  their 
inclusion  In  the  Teacher  Corps  has  actually 
created  additional  teacher  vacancies  since 
they  were  taken  out  of  classrooms  to  be 
placed  in  the  Corps.  The  team  leaders  were, 
for  the  most  part,  taken  from  Chicago  class- 
rooioA  and  so  further  aggravate  the  critical 
shortage  of  classroom  teachers  in  the  school 
system.  But  the  absurdities  do  not  stop  here. 
Many  of  the  team  leaders  have  little  or  noth- 
ing in  their  own  background  of  experience  to 
really  qualify  them  to  supervise  anyone  In 
the  inner-city  situation.  Some  are  high  school 
teachers  with  no  elementary  experience. 
Some  have  had  only  the  limited  experience 
of  outer  peripheral  schools  In  upp^r  middle 
class  communities.  Sc^me  are  not  suited  by 
temperament  or  training  to  assume  roles  of 
leadership  In  difficult  situations. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  our  Inner-clty 
schools  are  young  substitutes  who  are  at- 
tempting to  enter  teaching  without  benefit 
of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  Many  are  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  Education  to  take 
courses  so  that  they  may  qualify  for  the 
regular  certification  examinations.  These 
young  teachers  must  spend  a  full  day  with 
full  classroom  responsibility  for  which  they 
receive  the  same  pay  as  the  half  day  "In- 
ternes". These  substitutes  and  other  young 
teachers  must  pay  from  their  own  pockets 
for  any  courses  they  may  be  taking.  Their 
morale  is  not  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the 
more  fortunate  federally  sponsored  •in- 
ternes". 

The  bonus  paid  the  team  leader  Is  In 
excess  of  that  paid  the  assistant  principals  In 
many  of  the  sixteen  schools  Involved  The 
duties  of  the  team  leader  are  nebulous  and 
In  no  way  compare  with  the  responsibility  of 
an  assistant  principal.  Most  of  these  schools 
also  contain  a  regularly  assigned  teacher  des- 
ignated "the  m.aster  teacher"  This  individ- 
ual has  a  large  degree  of  responsibility  for 
working  with  new  and  inexperienced  teachers. 
Aside  from  being  relieved  of  responsibility  for 
a  regular  classroom  assignment,  this  master 
teacher  receives  not  one  penny  of  extra  com- 
pensation Need  I  go  further  to  point-up  the 
demoralizing  aspect  of  the  operation  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  in  our  schools.  Inci- 
dentally, the  principals  of  the  schools  are 
not  given  any  additional  compensation  for 
accepting  this  additional  responsibility  al- 
though they  already  have  the  burden  of  su- 
pervising from  forty  to  seventy  teachers. 

One  final  point  I  would  like  to  m.ake  Is 
this;  the  Internes  have  no  commitment  to 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  provide  the  facility,  the  train- 
ing and  the  ultimate  supervl.slon,  not  one  of 
these  Internes  is  obligated  to  remain  In  the 
Inner-clty  schools.  Indeed.  It  seems  more 
than  likely  that  they  could,  with  their  gov- 
ernment financed  m.asters  degree.s,  seek  prof- 
itable employment  far  from  the  scene  of 
their  "novitiate". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

iBv  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Collier 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  ' 

Mr  COLUER  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  statement  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  all  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Teachers  Corps  not  one  \vitne.«s  was 
heard  who  was  not  actually  promoting 
the  program. 

I  clo.se  by  suggestinsr  that  the  Mem- 
t)ers  .support  this  amendment,  using  the 
words  of  this  school  principal,  who  .says: 

I  beg  you  to  look  long  and  hard  at  this 
astonishing  program  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  for  you  In  the  Chicago  setting. 
Insist  that  this  fraudulent  program  be  either 
revised  or  eliminated. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  the  Members  how  this  amendment 
Is  going  to  cure  or  remedy  any  of  the 
incidents  the  gentleman  is  now 
describing? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  will  say,  as  this  gen- 
tleman says — and  I  believe  my  source  Is 
better  equipped  through  experience  than 
either  my  friend  from  Illinois  nor  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well — on  the  sub- 
ject. We  ought  to  take  a  good,  hard  look 
before  we  proceed,  otherwise  we  may 
find  that  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease itself. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Even  assuming  what 
the  gentleman  has  cited  is  correct 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  have  no  reason  to 
assume  otherwise. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  us  assume  it,  I 
still  do  not  see  and  the  gentleman  still 
has  not  told  the  House  how  the  adoption 
of  thi.s  particular  amendment  is  going  to 
cure  any  of  the  things  he  cites. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  not  suggesting  It 
w:ll  cure  the  evils  in  the  program.  On  the 
other  hand  if  we  do  not  have  a  Teachers 
Corps  at  all,  we  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  cures. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  it  has  been  said  many 
times  by  many  wise  men  that  when 
tongues  run  loose  tempers  run  hot.  To- 
night we  are  in  no  mood  to  talk  com- 
monsense  or  logic.  It  appears  that  we  are 
In  the  position  tonight  that  having  drawn 
blood  we  want  to  see  it  run.  You  do  not 
need  to  shake  your  head :  I  know.  Awhile 
aeo  we  went  through  the  line  on  an 
amendment.  No  matter  how  much  ex- 
planation is  given  everj'one  will  believe 
what  they  want  to  believe.  But  I  tell  you 
in  all  .sincerity  that  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  our  constitutional  re- 
strictions, you  have  told  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  schoolchildren  In  that 
State  that  they  will  receive  no  benefits, 
no  supplemental  equipment  or  other 
available  aids  in  education  that  would 
have  been  allowed  If  the  Green  amend- 
ment had  not  passed. 

A  substitute  was  offered  which  would 
have  done  exactly  what  many  of  you 
have  a.-^ked  be  done:  namely,  that  the 
State  be  recognized  in  the  disposition  of 
these  funds  and  in  their  allocation  to  the 
projects.  However,  there  would  still  have 
been  room  under  that  substitute  for  the 
local  school  district  to  go  direct  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  where  the  State  prohibition 
against  State  funding  of  these  projects, 
no  matter  where  the  money  comes  from, 
would  not  apply  because  it  would  be  in 
violation  of  State  law  and  the  State 
constitution. 

I  talked  to  some  of  my  Republican 
friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  they  said 
that  the  attorney  general  ruled  this  was 
not  so.  Let  me  tell  you  that  attorneys 
general  do  not  make  laws.  I  sat  In  the 
halls  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
when  an  attorney  general  ruled  it  was 
Illegal  under  our  constitution  and  un- 
lawful for  public  school  buses  to  pick  up 
parochial  school  children  on  the  bus 
route  and.  rather,  let  them  stand  there 
In  the  rain  and  in  the  cold  of  winter  and 


pass  them  by  with  a  half  empty  bus. 
Later  on  another  attorney  general  ruled 
that  It  was  legal  and  proper  to  pick  them 
up.  Now  they  do  pick  them  up.  So  at- 
torneys general  do  not  make  the  law. 

The  interpretations  in  Permsj'lvanla 
will  deny  to  the  schoolchildren  that  at- 
tend parochial  schools,  sizable  percent- 
age of  our  children,  these  benefits.  I 
know  you  do  not  want  to  do  that.  His- 
tory will  record  the  abilities  of  this  Con- 
gress and  its  stature,  not  the  contem- 
porary writers  who  often  are  swayed  by 
the  amount  of  space  they  can  sell,  con- 
demning Congress  because  of  some  per- 
sonal faults.  These  are  the  things  that 
contemporary  history  will  judge  us  by, 
but  the  history  of  the  future,  in  the  time 
when  real  history  is  written,  will  say 
that  this  Congress  tonight  and  today 
acted  like  a  group  of  kids,  not  listening 
and  not  hearing  the  appeals,  not  hear- 
ing the  voices  of  those  who,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, spoke.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more 
sincere  man  than  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  serves  on  my  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  had  no  ax  to  grind. 
He  tried  to  talk  to  you.  But,  you  would 
not  listen.  And,  you  will  not  listen  to 
anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  tonight  that 
if  someone  offered  an  amendment,  based 
upon  the  actions  of  this  House  today  and 
the  little  you  are  listening  to  what  is 
said — if  they  offered  an  amendment  to- 
night to  behead  every  third  man  in  this 
House  of  Representatives,  you  would  be- 
head him.  The  only  fight  would  come 
when  it  came  your  turn  to  be  beheaded. 
I  would  be  glad  to  move  it,  if  I  could 
stand  first  in  line. 

Now,  you  will  defeat  us  on  this  amend- 
ment and  you  will  defeat  us  on  the  next 
amendment  because  you  have  worked  to- 
gether on  the  bill.  But  what  are  you 
working  together  to  do? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  this  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  working 
together  to  make  this  a  better  piece  of 
legislation?  Are  you  working  together  to 
make  It  possible  for  more  kids  to  get  a 
better  chance  at  an  education?  All  of 
us,  except  a  few  of  us  possibly,  have  had 
the  benefits  of  an  education.  Not  many 
of  us  have  had  to  quit  school  at  the  age 
of  12  and  go  to  work  and  battle  the  battle 
of  life  without  the  great  benefit  of  an 
education. 

So,  those  of  us  who  have  had  little  or 
no  formal  education  appreciate  what 
this  legislation  means  to  the  thousands — 
yes;  millions — of  children  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  that  need  the  kind  of  help 
that  only  you  can  give  them. 

I  call  upon  you  to  set  aside  the  petty 
personalities  and  the  petty  consideration 
of  reading  in  tomorrow's  paper  the  fact 
that  the  administration  was  defeated. 

The  administration  is  not  defeated, 
because  the  administration  is  an  abstract 


thing.  The  children  are  defeated.  The 
poor  mothers  and  the  poor  fathers  who 
want  an  education  for  their  children  are 
defeated.  Sing  to  yourself  your  own 
praises  tonight  but  I  swear  that  tomor- 
row the  notes  will  be  sour  because  what 
you  are  doing  here  today  is  not  listening 
to  the  notes  of  goodness  and  kindness 
that  this  type  of  legislation  exemplifies, 
but  rather  to  the  harsh  notes  of  political 
expediency. 

We  had  to  fight  opposition  to  State  aid 
for  many  years  in  order  to  obtain  any 
kind  of  State  aid  in  my  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. And  we  fought  it  here  in  this 
Congress  for  many  years  in  order  to  ob- 
tain Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  State  aid  to  education  are  not 
things  dreamed  up  by  so-called  liberals 
or  socialistically  minded  people.  They  are 
the  results  of  the  facts  of  life.  Local  com- 
munities can  no  longer  stand  the  cost  of 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  governments 
reached  into  the  revenue  pot  and  took 
mjre  and  more  out  of  the  revenue  pot. 
Sometime  or  other  it  had  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  education  was 
going  to  die  in  the  local  communities. 
And,  so.  State  aid  to  education  was  born. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Federal 
Government  reached  deeper  and  deeper 
into  all  sources  of  revenue,  it  had  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  same  serious  problem. 

So,  Federal  aid  to  education  was  in- 
evitable, it  had  to  come.  Those  of  you 
who  fought  it  for  years  are  still  fighting 
it  stubbornly,  without  thinking  or  know- 
ing what  you  are  doing.  But  "wrong 
thinking"  seems  to  be  the  only  principle 
to  be  followed  tonight. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  say,  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke, 
that  there  are  many  who  with  full  sin- 
cerity believe  in  the  amendments  that 
have  been  offered  here  and  passed. 

Just  because  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  disagreed  with  our  sincere 
feeling — and  I  know  he  disagrees  sin- 
cerely with  some  of  these  amendments — 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  acting  with- 
out thought,  and  that  we  are  acting  irre- 
sponsibly. We  believe  these  amendments 
will  strengthen  education  in  this  coun- 
tiT-  We  believe  they  will  improve  the 
administration  of  the  Education  Act,  and 
get  it  back  to  the  State  and  local  people 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  much  impressed 
by  the  recognition  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  of  the  sincerity  of  the  eloquent 
and  moving  remarks  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DentL 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Col- 
lier! set  the  tone  quoting  from  "anony- 
mous and  distinguished  educators,"  one 
or  two  or  three  who  had  an  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  various  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  opposition  to  the  Teacher  Corps, 
but  did  not  avail  themselves  of  that  op- 
portunity. Instead  they  write  anonymous 
letters. 
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We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  that  it  is  better 
not  to  have  any  program  at  all  than  to 
have  one.  and  then  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  says  -and  we  are  sincere." 
And  of  course  they  are  sincere.  They  do 
not  want  a  Teacher  Corps.  In  one  way 
or  another  there  will  be  a  Teacher  Corps. 
and  in  one  way  or  another  the  roll  will 
be  called  with  respect  not  only  to  the 
children  who  benefit  from  the  Teacher 
Corps  and  those  whom  they  would  de- 
prive of  that  benefit,  but  with  respect  to 
the  adoption  of  the  preceding  amend- 
ment by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
There  will  be  a  rollcall  on  that.  too.  Be- 
cause, notwithstanding  protestations 
that  it  will  have  no  effect  detrimental  to 
children  in  nonpublic  .schools.  I  submit, 
despite  the  learned  gentlewoman's  argu- 
ments, there  are  legal  and  constitutional 
problems  which  that  amtndment  rise  to. 
Title  III  has  been  an  exciting,  wonder- 
ful, constructive  and  innovative  program, 
as  has  the  Teacher  Corps.  Title  III  is 
now  moribund,  and  if  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to  the  Teacher  Corps  will  be  mori- 
bund also. 

I  sugge.st  we  take  a  second  look  and 
give  it  further  thought.  A  last  oppor- 
tunitv  will  be  available  to  all  of  us  be- 
fore the  final  votes  are  taken.  We  should 
recon-sider  in  light  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  children  to  whom 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  so 
eloquently  referred. 

Oh.  it  is  fine  to  be  on  the  march.  It  is 
fine  to  be  winning.  I  have  enjoyed  win- 
ning a  number  of  times  here,  and  I  do 
not  mind  losing  But  I  do  not  think  I 
want  to  see  the  children  lose  after  a 
20-some-year  effort.  They  have  had  a  2- 
year  gain,  and  now  it  is  going  to  be 
stripped  from  under  them 

I  submit  there  are  extremely  serious 
and  extremely  dangerous  problems  re- 
lating to  the  deprived  children  who 
would  benefit  not  only  from  the  most 
innovative  and  creative  Teacher  Corps, 
but  al.so  from  the  very  exciting,  proper 
and  successful  sections  under  title  HI 
administered,  not  by  local  education 
agencies,  not  by  State  grants,  but  by  a 
means  which  is  completely  constitu- 
tional and  has  worked  dramatically  and 
wonderfully  well 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  III  has  been  one 
of  the  most  exciting  sections  of  the  ESEA 
in  Its  encouragement  of  supplementary 
and  model  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices It  is  estimated  that  title  III  pro- 
grams have  already  touched  the  lives  of 
over  10  million  students  in  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  It  has  funded  such  varied  proj- 
ects as  mobile  art  museums,  language 
and  speech  centers,  and  central  health 
services.  It  is  now  moribund,  thanks  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Green  amendment. 

Once  again,  as  in  title  I  of  the  ESEA. 
the  constitutional  problems  of  church- 
state  relations  in  requiring  participation 
by  nonpublic  .sch.Tol  children  were 
avoided  by  providing  that  title  III  grants 
are  made  to  local  public  educational 
agencies.  Again,  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram is  vested  in  the  local  agencies.  The 
State  as  a  legal  entity  participates  in 
these  title  III  programs  only  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  No  State  funds  are  used 


in  the  operation  of  the  program.  There 
is  no  time  limit  in  this  provision  within 
which  these  privat°  school  children  will 
begin  participation.  There  is  only  a 
promise  that  provision  "will  be  made." 
How  wUl  this  promise  be  enforced? 
What  if  the  State  never  follows  through 
on  this  promise? 

Contrast  the  Green  language  In  her 
substitute  with  section  304«b)(3)  of  the 
present  ESEA.  Under  this  section  a  title 
III  grant  will  be  made  "only  if"  the  Com- 
missioner, in  reviewing  the  proposed 
plan,  determines  that  "provision  has  been 
made'  for  the  participation  of  private 
school  children  in  section  303' b'  proj- 
ects. In  other  words,  the  ESEA  requires 
that  provision  for  participation  of  paro- 
chial school  children  be  made  before  the 
grant  is  given. 

The  House  now  has  before  it  an 
amendment  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon.  The  amendment  concerns  title 
III  of  the  ESEA.  The  gentlewoman's 
amendment  would  change  completely 
the  present  concept  and  operation  of 
title  III.  Instead  of  the  grants  being 
made  directly  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies, this  amendment  would  grant  Fed- 
eral funds  directly  to  the  States.  The 
State  itself  would  use  this  grant  to  op- 
erate Its  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services.  Once  again,  the  State 
becomes  the  focal  point  of  the  program, 
receiving  and  expending  the  moneys. 
Despite  an  anticommlngling  provision, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  private  school 
student  participation  would  be  seriously 
reduced,  for  the  reasons  previously  dis- 
cussed. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  in  response  to  the 
statement  that  just  has  been  made.  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  amendment 
that  I  offered  and  which  was  voted  on  a 
moment  ago. 

In  subparagraph  6  of  that  amendment 
It  says:  "sets  forth  policies  and  proce- 
dures which  assure  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  any 
fi.scal  year — lai  will  not  be  commingled 
with  State  funds." 

In  the  May  8  issue  of  the  Concres- 
sioN.AL  Record  in  an  article  put  in  the 
Record  by  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  the  following  four 
paragraphs  appear — and  may  I  have 
your  attention  on  this. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  said  this  on  May  8 : 

In  spite  of  these  greater  State  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  the  administration  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
has  continued  virtually  unaffected.  Time 
and  again.  State  attorneys  general  have 
ruled  that  the  State  constitution  does  not 
apply  to  Federal  programs,  the  entire  cost 
of  which  Is  paid  for  with  Federal  moneys 
kepi  sep.irite  from  State  and  local  funds. 

Then  Mr  Thompson,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  goes  on  to  say: 

Two  exampfes  of  these  rulings  are  as 
follows; 

First.  In  Nevada  where  dual  enrollment 
has  been  ruled  to  be  unconstitutional,  the 
attorney  general  said  that  although  Nevada 
law  forbids  the  use  of  State,  county,  or 
municipal  funds  to  benefit  any  sectarian 
society,  the  Sta,te  may  accept  and  use  funds 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  19S5  "providing  the  moneys  are 


designated  as  Federal  moneys  and  kept  In 
separate  funds." 

Second.  In  New  York  the  attorney  general 
ruled  that  the  constitutional  provision  which 
forbids  direct  or  Indirect  aid  forbids  dual 
enrollment  even  where  the  program  Is  en- 
tirely paid  out  of  Federal  funds.  He  added, 
however,  that  no  violation  would  occur  "If 
the  entire  cost  of  the  program  in  this  State — 
including  administration  thereof — Is  paid  out 
of  Federal  grants  without  the  use  of  any 
State  or  local  property  or  credit  or  public 
money  at  any  stage  of  the  program." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  which 
would  be  available  to  the  youngsters  in 
private  schools  would  be  tinanced  en- 
tirely out  of  Federal  funds  under  the 
amendment  that  I  offered. 

Finally,  may  I  say,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  some  of  the  noble  rhetoric  that  we 
have  heard  on  the  floor  today  is  designed 
to  appeal  to  a  maximum  adrenal  reaction 
and  a  minimal  amount  of  cerebral 
activity. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
has  set  the  record  straight. 

Now.  if  I  may,  let  us  get  back  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  ErlenbornI. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chau-man.  on  behalf  of  10  of  my  col- 
leagues and  my.self,  I  simply  want  to 
indicate  our  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
as  well  as  our  support  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  program,  and  offer  the  following 
statement  in  support  of  this  position: 

We  believe  the  Teacher  Corps  is  a  pro- 
gram worthy  of  support.  We  further  believe 
that  certain  modifications  In  the  program 
designed  to  strengthen  It  and  to  Insure  broad 
support  In  Congress  should  be  adopted. 

There  are  now  some  1200  dedicated  men 
and  women  serving  111  school  districts  In 
29  states  who  are  devoting  their  efforts  to 
helping  over  250.000  disadvantaged  children 
through  the  Teacher  Corps.  Without  the 
Corps  these  men  and  women  might  not  have 
entered  the  teaching  profession. 

The  priority  needs  of  our  society  must  In- 
clude the  human  resources  of  those  In  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  do  not  enjoy  the  full  educa- 
tional advant.iges  to  which  we  believe  they 
are  entitled.  The  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
are  great  and  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  n  means 
of  meeting  the  challenge  that  exists. 

The  testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  clearly  demon- 
strated the  support  for  this  program  by  local 
and  state  school  officers,  teachers  groups, 
and  other  associations  and  groups  dedicated 
to  quality  education. 

We  believe  the  program  can  be  strength- 
ened, however,  by  adopting  amendments  de- 
signed to  improve  the  procedures  by  which 
the  Corps  is  operat^-d.  SpeclficaHy.  we  would 
urge  that  local  educational  agencies  con- 
tinue their  participation  In  the  funding  of 
the  Corps  and  to  the  extent  practicable  pay 
for  services  rendered  in  their  schools:  that 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  which  strengthened 
local  control  be  reuined.  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  recruiting,  selection,  and  enrolling 
the  Corpsmen  rest  with  those  colleges  and 
universities  and  schools  that  participate  in 
the  Teacher  Corps  program;  and  that  the 
Corps  program  be  expanded  to  Include  place- 
ment of  teachers  In  voc.itlonal  schools. 
The  Teacher  Corps  program  was  passed  In 
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1965  as  a  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
The  House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor has  proposed  that  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Corps  be  split.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  has  Included  those  portions  re- 
lating to  the  role  of  the  local  educational 
agency  In  H.R.  7819. 

We  Intend  to  support  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  7819  which  would  result  In  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Teacher  Corps  Into  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1967. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
creative  results  ol  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
been  Its  impact  on  the  training  of  teachers 
In  institutions  of  higher  education  In  this 
country.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  should  not  be  Isolated  but  rather  must 
be  a  part  of  the  total  effort  by  the  Congress 
and  the  country  to  bring  quality  educational 
opportunity  to  all  of  our  clUldren  and  to  help 
redirect  the  method  by  which  we  train  teach- 
ers for  our  society.  The  Teacher  Corps  right- 
fully belongs  with  the  other  educational  pro- 
fesslons  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Lastly,  because  the  Teacher  Corps  faces  a 
June  30.  1967  deadline,  we  will  support  every 
effort  to  bring  the  authorization  legislation 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  the  floor  for  early  action  and  will  support 
the  necessary  funding  for  the  program. 

William  '  A.  Stelger  (Wisconsin);  Tom 
Rallsback  (Illinois);  John  Paul  Ham- 
mertchmidt  i  Arkansas);  Edward  D. 
Eshleman  (Pennsvlvania) ;  Marvin  L. 
Esch  (Michigan  I :  Erward  G.  Blester, 
Jr  (Pennsyl"ania  I ;  Gilbert  Gude 
(Maryland);  Dan  Kuykendall  (Ten- 
nessee); Jack  H.  McDonald  (Michi- 
gan); Donald  W.  Rlegle.  Jr.  (Michi- 
gan); Philip  E.  Ruppe  (NDchlgan), 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  inter- 
esting that  some  people  on  the  other  side 
now  are  smarting  over  the  fact  that  an 
amendment  was  adopted  that  they  do 
not  approve  of. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  having  their  way  com- 
pletely this  year  as  they  did  last  year. 

I  think  that  Is  good.  Not  because  the 
headlines  tomorrow  will  read  "Admin- 
istration Defeated"  but  rather  that  Con- 
gress is  again  working  its  will  and  legis- 
lating by  Itself  again. 

Tlie  same  is  true  about  the  Teacher 
Corps.  The  Teacher  Corps  was  a  part  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  last  year. 
There  was  only  one  reason  it  was  tacked 
on  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man is  in  favor  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  but 
why  do  we  not  put  It  in  a  bill  In  time  to 
get  the  summer  training  done  rather 
than  to  wait  for  a  bill  that  cannot  be 
passed  in  time  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  higher  education  bill 
cannot  be  brought  out  In  short  order  be- 
fore the  summer  program  starts.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Higher  Education 
Act  passed  this  year,  and  since  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  bill  was 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  Teacher  Corps, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  It  could  not  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill. 

The  statement  that  was  put  In  the 
Record  just  now  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger],  Indicates  sup- 
port by  some  new  Republican  Congress- 


men for  the  Teacher  Corps,  with  cer- 
tain changes  that  ought  to  be  made. 

I  think  there  are  changes  that  still 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  Teacher  Corps 
so  that  it  might  operate  effectively.  No. 
1,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  legislating  to 
have  a  part  of  it  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  and  a  part  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Let  us 
send  it  back  to  the  higher  education  bill 
where  it  was  originally. 

There  is  one  concern  I  have  about 
Federal  control.  This  law  provides  that 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
recruit,  select,  and  enroll  the  Corps 
members.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  made  a  part  of  a  grant  to 
an  institution  of  higher  learning,  a  grant 
to  recruit,  select,  and  enroll,  rather  than 
it  being  made  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Lastly,  I  think  it  should  be  made  a  part 
of  this  act  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
services  of  the  Corps  or  interns  should  be 
financed  by  the  local  schools  themselves. 
In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  St.  Thomas  College 
runs  a  program  virtually  identical  to  the 
Teacher  Corps.  St.  Paul  Public  Schools 
fund  the  interns  for  the  time  they  spend 
in  the  schools  working  for  them.  Each 
school  should  pmy  as  large  a  portion  of 
services  performed  in  their  schools  as 
they  are  capable. 

New  York  City  has  children  who  are 
educationally  deprived  and  need  help. 
But  the  New  York  City  school  system  is 
not  that  poor  that  it  could  not  pay  for 
the  services  rendered. 

The  money  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
would  go  much  further,  I  believe,  if  this 
was  sent  back  to  be  included  in  the  higher 
education  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  intends,  then  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green] — and  she  has  given  as- 
surances— the  Teacher  Corps  would  re- 
main there  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
people  into  the  teaching  profession, 
training  them  in  the  special  problems  of 
the  culturally  and  socially  deprived  chil- 
dren and  to  use  the  intern  method  of 
training. 

We  would  then  bring  out  a  bill  which 
was  coordinated  into  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Act. 

This  administration  asked  to  take  the 
myriad  of  education  training  programs, 
programs  to  train  people  to  teach  in  the 
schools,  and  put  them  into  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act,  but 
they  left  out  the  Teacher  Corps.  The 
Teacher  Corps  should  be  a  part  of  that, 
along  with  the  other  fellowship  pro- 
grams. 

Let  us  consider  them  as  one  group  of 
programs  to  bring  more  people  Into  the 
teaching  profession.  Let  us  attract  more 
qualified  individuals  who  will  work  In  the 
ghettos  and  live  In  the  deprived  areas  of 
the  cities  and  slums  where  we  need  their 
services  and  where  the  teachers  do  not 
now  receive  that  special  training.  That 
work  must  be  done.  But  we  do  not  have 
to  set  up  a  special  corps  to  be  recruited, 
selected,  and  enrolled  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  if  they  were  the  only  ones 
that  are  dedicated  to  do  teaching  in  dif- 
ficult areas.  There  are  dedicated  in- 
dividuals all  over  the  Nation  who  are 
volimteerlng  their  services  as  teachers. 


as  the  Teacher  Corps  members  iind  in- 
terns are  volunteering  theirs. 

A  program  to  bring  people  into  the 
teaching  profession  who  in  their  bacca- 
laureate had  no  interest  in  teaching  but 
now  want  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, to  use  the  intern  method  to  train, 
and  to  reach  the  socially  deprived,  I 
think  is  an  excellent  program  and  it 
should  be  included  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  did  not  have  time 
to  yield  to  me,  but  I  am  grateful  to  her 
for  reciting  so  accurately  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  several  days  ago  which  were 
directed  specifically  and  categorically  to 
ESEA  as  it  now  exists.  And  I  am  sorry 
that  she  did  not  have  time  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  if  title  III  is  to  be 
changed  as  she  would  have  it  changed 
to  a  State  plan  operation,  whether  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  whole  situation 
would  change. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  her  logic  is 
faulty  at  this  point.  It  would  be  the  State 
educational  agency  which  would  have  to 
make  the  determination  under  the  State 
law,  and  the  whole  Federal  character  of 
the  plan  would  change  as  it  exists  in 
today's  law,  not  as  the  gentlewoman 
would  amend  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  make  this  point.  I  do  not  want 
to  delay  this  or  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Committee  at  this  late  hour.  I  would  not 
do  so,  except  for  the  fact  that  on  this 
side  debate  was  limited  so  that  those  who 
were  against  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  could  not  be 
heard  on  this  very  important  and  criti- 
cal amendment  to  this  bill. 

I  have  devoted  much  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  I  have  been  in  this  body 
trying  to  study  the  complex  relation- 
ships between  church  and  state  as  they 
apply  between  the  church  and  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Grovernment.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  authority,  but  I  do 
know  this.  I  know  when  we  channel 
funds  through  the  States  and  State 
agencies,  we  do  two  things  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  children  in  nonpublic 
schools.  Of  course,  the  Green  amend- 
ment will  bring  into  play  the  effect  of  the 
State  constitutions,  because  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  State  program,  the  State 
education  offices  have  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  State  constitution.  In  the  amend- 
ment they  are  necessarily  involved  at 
that  level.  Second,  as  I  pointed  out  be- 
fore, we  put  them  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  state- 
wide parochial  sch(X)l  system.  The  very 
nature  of  the  term  "parochial,"  Is  evi- 
dence that  they  exist  only  In  units  the 
size  of  school  districts.  Then  we  have 
several  kinds  of  diverse  systems  which 
are  parochial.  We  have  Hebrew  schools 
and  National  Christian  Union  sch(X)ls, 
Lutheran  schools,  and  we  have  Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  so  forth.  They  are 
not  organized  In  conunon  to  deal  with 
State  agencies. 

Therefore,  when  you  passed  the  new 
title  m,  you  put  them  at  a  tremendous 
disadvantage,  because  they  are  without 
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a  chief  spokesman  to  deal  with  the  State 
educational  agency.  They  have  no  voice. 
They  have  no  way  to  reach  this  agency 
as  a  body  They  exist  in  separate  are^s, 
and  local  areas,  on  a  parochial  basis 
only. 

In  doing  what  we  have  done  t-onight. 
I  hope  we  will  go  on  record  and  vote  in  a 
separate  vote  on  this  Green  amendment. 
I  warn  my  colleagues  if  you  do  this,  keep 
in  mind  you  may  be  taking  a  step  back- 
ward, regardless  of  what  has  been  said 
about  the  church-.state  relationship  not 
being  invclved  Keep  in  mind  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  children  in  the 
nonpublic  schools  have  spoken  with  one 
voice  that  this  amendment  as  presented 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
put  them  at  a  disadvantage  and  they 
have  opposed  this  amendment. 

They  are  not  opposed  to  education. 
They  work  together  harmoniously,  and 
have  since  we  pa.ssed  this  bill,  in  a  con- 
sortium of  c  loperation  which  may  now 
be  destroyed  by  plunging  them  into  a 
new  relation.ship  for  which  they  are  not 
prepared 

It  title  III  is  working  in  this  coixnti-y. 
why  do  we  have  to  change  it?  I  want  to 
hear  from  any  constructive  viewpoint  in 
this  body  tonight  where  title  III  has  not 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
and  nonpublic  schools. 

Thii,  wa.s  the  bridge,  the  thing  that 
brought  them  together.  This  was  the  way 
we  brought  about  the  wholesome  dis- 
course between  public  and  private  school 
oEQcials  Now  the  only  place  they  can  talk 
together  is  annually  before  the  State 
educational  agency  in  setting  up  a  State 
plan,  and  they  do  not  have  the  voice  or 
organization  to  do  this.  Are  we  about  to 
destroy  in  a  separate  vote  the  carefully 
constructed  accommodation  and  ar- 
rangement that  it  took  20  years  to  put 
together'' 

We  did  this  in  this  Hou-sc  with  less 
than  15  minutes  of  debate,  and  no  hear- 
ings on  the  Green  amendment,  and  no 
way  in  which  we  could  be  heard.  Debate, 
I  repeat,  was  limited.  And  then  we  cast 
the  lot  of  these  children  at  the  feet  of 
the  50  State  administrators  who  have 
never  had  to  deal  with  them  before.  Is 
this  the  way  to  treat  seven  and  a  half 
million  children  in  this  land?  Is  this  the 
way  to  lesrislate  and  to  take  a  chance  of 
breaking  down  the  carefully  constructed 
arrangement  which  tO(Tk  us  20  years  to 
build?  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Green 
amendm.ent  when  next  we  vote 

Mr.  ESCH  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment 

I  rise  as  one  of  the  freshmen  Members 
who  support  the  Teacher  Corps,  but  with 
the  modifications  outlined  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  which  will 
strengthen  the  Corps.  For  the  tenor  of 
this  Congre.ss  is  not  one  of  negativism. 
but  one  of  developing  and  forging  new 
and  constructive  programs  and  better 
alternatives  to  what  the  administration 
and  the  previous  Congresses  have  de- 
veloped. I  would  suggest,  whether  we 
call  them  the  Qule  amendments  or  the 
Quie  amendments  with  the  "Green  tint." 
or  call  them  the  Green  amendments,  that 
what  we  are  doing  tonight  in  the  90th 


Congress  is  building  on  the  base  of  what 
has  been  constructed  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  previously  that  the  church-state 
issue  is  one  of  false  fear  which  they 
brought  up  and  not  an  issue  which  is 
presented  legitimately  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
IMrs.  Green]. 

Surely  there  is  one  point  that  was 
made  which  has  merit — that  private  and 
parochial  schools  will  now  have  to  deal 
with  the  States.  They  have  to  accept  tliat 
task  of  developing  new  and  more  effec- 
tive lines  of  communication. 

But  surely  there  is  a  higher  question, 
and  tliat  question  is  one  whicli  affects 
every  school  child  in  this  country,  public 
or  private. 

That  question  is  this:  Can  we.  in  this 
countiy,  make  use  of  the  diversity  found 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  in  this 
country  throughout  each  State  and  each 
locality?  Can  we  make  full  use  of  this 
great  diversity  in  forging  a  new  edu- 
cational program,  or  will  we  continue  on 
in  a  proliferation  of  grants  and  authority 
from  one  central  source? 

That  is  the  issue  in  the  amendments 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  IMrs 
Green  1.  That  is  tlie  structure  being 
forged  on  this  floor  tonight. 

The  result  is  not  against  the  children, 
it  is  for  the  children,  for  it  makes  iL^e  of 
the  veiy  diversity  found  in  the  demo- 
cratic system,  in  the  strong  local  systems, 
public  and  private. 

We  are  not  regressing  to  the  issues  of 
the  89th  Congress  and  the  past  but  mov- 
ing ahead  into  the  issues  of  the  90th 
Congress,  and  the  future,  as  we  forge  a 
new,  constructive  program — not  against 
the  administration,  but  for  tlie  people, 
and  far  all  the  children  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota 

In  my  State  of  Indiana  the  State  con- 
stitution requires  that  all  funds,  regard- 
less of  their  source — including  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government — be  de- 
posited in  the  State  treasury.  They  can 
only  be  used  through  appropriations  by 
the  State  legislature 

Therefore,  my  question  relates  to  my 
own  State.  Has  the  gentleman  deter- 
mined by  what  means  these  funds  can 
be  segregated  and  not  commingled? 

I  may  further  point  out  that  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  my 
State  has  no  legal  capacity  to  hold  funds. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  .say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  inquired  of  the 
American  Law  Division.  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  Library  of  Congress,  and 
asked  them  to  make  a  full  report  on  this. 

I  placed  their  report  in  the  Record. 
on  page  13152.  for  May  18  There  they 
give  their  opinion,  in  listing  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  prohibitions  In  each 
of  the  States. 

Their  statement  concluded  that  there 
would  be  no  different  effect  In  Indiana 
under  a  plan  like  that  proposed  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  than  under 
the  present  act.  They  made  their  deter- 
mination based  In  part  on  the  language 


of  my  amendment  which  would  prohibit 
a  commingling  of  funds. 

The  law  presently,  under  title  I.  for 
money  which  goes  to  the  States  in  a 
limip-sum  payment  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  carry  out  programs  in 
the  local  school  districts,  carries  no  stat- 
utory provision  that  it  shall  not  be  com- 
mingled, but  this  has  not  pre.sented  a 
problem  under  Stat«  laws. 

If  we  include  the  lan.t;uage  that  Fed- 
eral funds  "will  not  be  commingled  with 
State  funds  '  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  done,  this  in  my  estimation 
strengthens  the  language,  because  there 
is  no  unsympathetic  commissioner  of  ed- 
ucation who  could  come  in  to  say,  "The 
decision  of  the  previous  commissioner  is 
not  right."  The  private  school  people  will 
then  be  protected  by  the  statute  itself, 
for  the  Federal  funds  would  be  held  sep- 
arate from  State  funds. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response,  Mr.  Chairman. 

However,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  and  having 
practiced  law  in  Indiana,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  segregation  of  Federal 
funds,  once  they  are  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  of  my  State,  cannot  take  place 
even  by  act  of  the  legislature,  but  only 
by  amending  the  constitution  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further?  How  do  you  do  it  now,  then? 
Because  all  of  the  title  I  money  which 
Indiana  receives,  which  is  substantial, 
goes  to  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion. This  is  in  the  law  now. 

Mr  JACOBS.  That  may  theoretically 
be  true,  but  it  still  must  be  appropriated. 

Mr  QUIE.  No  And  Mrs.  Green's 
amendment  would  operate  exactly  the 
.same  in  title  I  and  in  title  11.  Now  the 
money  is  appropriated  to  the  State.  In 
both  those  cases  it  works  all  right  in 
Indiana 

Mr  JACOBS  All  I  can  say  Is  that  in 
my  State  the  superintendent  is  not 
bonded  and  they  do  not  have  the  power 
to  hold  and  segregate  the  funds. 

Mr  QUIE.  The  superintendent  han- 
dles the  title  I  money  that  way  now. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIR\LAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RY.^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vigorously 
oppo.se  this  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
Teacher  Corps.  At  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try has  an  acute  shortage  of  gualified 
teachers — at  a  time  when  the  needs  of 
urban  schools  are  more  critical  than 
ever — it  is  distressing  to  listen  to  those 
who  oppose  this  new  and  creative 
concept. 

In  1965  w^e  created  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  in  order  to  bring  special 
services  to  the  deprived  children  of  our 
Nation.  This  was  hailed  as  an  imagina- 
tive propo.sal  which  would  rhanml  the 
Idealism  and  energy  of  young  men  and 
women  into  the  teaching  profes.sion  In 
order  to  reach  children  who  had  never 
been  motivated.  Then  Congress  promptly 
refu.sed  to  fund  the  Teacher  Corps.  The 
next  year  we  fought  for  funds  and  ob- 
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tained  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$9.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Funds  for  fiscal  year  1967  were  only 
S7.5  million,  and  the  administration 
asked  for  a  $12.5  million  1967  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

This  year  the  House  refused  any 
money  for  the  supplemental,  but  the 
Senate  voted  for  SIO  million  which  was 
compromised  in  conference  at  $3.8  mil- 
lion contingent  upon  the  passage  of  the 
authorization  contained  in  H.R.  7819. 
This  would  be  eliminated  entirely  then 
if  the  Erlenborn  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

The  total  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1966  and  fiscal  year  1967  were  $100.8 
million.  The  contrast  between  the  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  is 
marked.  It  is  clear  that  the  program 
has  been  starved,  and  the  pending 
amendment  v.ould  kill  it. 

Today  there  are  1.213  Teacher  Corps 
members,  of  whom  945  are  teacher-in- 
terns who  are  also  studying  for  their 
masters  degrees.  These  members  make 
up  277  Teacher  Corps  teams. 

The  authorization  contained  in  H,R. 
7819  provides  S21  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968  and  S25  million  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
It  would  bring  Teacher  Corps  strength 
to  3.700  in  fiscal  year  1968  and  5,000  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  I  oppose  this  attempt 
to  defeat  a  program  which  offers  hope 
to  the  disadvantaged  children  of  Amer- 
ica. The  coalition  may  be  gloating  to- 
night, but  future  generations  of  children 
will  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  its 
action. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  debate 
and  certainly  I  would  hope  that  any- 
thing we  did  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  present  working  relationship  with 
parochial  schools.  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  this  body  on  this  matter.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  recognize 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  additional 
schoolteachers  throughout  this  coun- 
try. If  the  present  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are  carried  out,  there 
will  probably  be  five  times  as  great  a  need 
because  many,  many  teachers  are  re- 
signing and  retiring  rather  than  be  as- 
signed to  a  particular  school  based  on 
their  own  race. 

I  am  fearful,  and  I  hope  you  will  listen 
to  me,  about  the  teachers,  because  let  me 
read  you  this:  In  1965.  in  section  604  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  this  was  stated,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  chairman  of  this  committee  say- 
ing that  this  expressed  the  intent  of  this 
committee  then  and  now.  I  quote: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  or  Instruction,  admin- 
istration, or  personnel  of  any  educational 
Institution  or  school  system,  or  over  the 
selection  of  library  resources,  text  books  or 
other  printed  or  published  Instructional  ma- 
terial by  any  educational  Institution  or 
system. 

Mr.  Chai:-man.  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  accepted  that  statement  in  that 
law  in  !iood  faith.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  handling  this  bill  today  has 
stated   it   represents   the   Intent  of  the 


committee  then  and  now.  Yet  let  me  tell 
you  what  your  Federal  department  has 
done.  In  my  area  numerous  school  dis- 
tricts that  had  completely  desegregated 
under  the  definition  of  that  term  in  title 
rv,  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  had  notified 
every  parent  and  every  student  in  the 
school  district  that  they  could  go  to  any 
building  or  any  school  they  wished  to, 
and  they  had  done  so.  Nevertheless  they 
were  notified  they  would  have  to  submit 
to  guidelines  in  advance,  subject  to  be- 
ing bound  by  whatever  the  changes  in 
the  future  might  be.  Funds  were  with- 
held even  where  such  agreements  were 
signed.  As  I  told  you  earlier,  I  partici- 
pated in  three  of  these  hearings  before  a 
Federal  hearing  examiner.  These  are 
funds  we  appropriated  in  good  faith  in 
this  Congress  to  be  provided  for  school- 
children, white,  black,  and  of  all  races. 
Those  funds  were  withheld  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  school  district 
and  its  schools  were  completely  desegre- 
gated as  we  defined  that  term  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  those  hearings 
the  hearing  examiner  announced  the  is- 
sue, and  here  it  is;  I  quote: 

We  are  met  here  to  hear  a  request  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  asking  that  he 
be  allowed  to  withhold  funds  from  the 
school. 

Now,  my  friends,  that  section  in  this 
act  of  1965  and  which  is  carried  forward 
and  which  reflects  the  intent  of  this 
committee,  as  announced  by  its  floor 
manager,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins],  nevertheless,  was  completely 
thwarted  by  the  dictation  of  the  running 
of  the  schools  from  Washington,  for  pro- 
posal after  proposal  by  the  local  school 
district  was  denied  imtil  such  district 
offered  to  "voluntarily"  force  a  mixture 
of  races,  even  against  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  more  teachers. 
But  we  in  this  act  are  bringing  into  be- 
ing or  rather  maintaining  a  Federal 
Teacher  Corps  and  thereby  are  federal- 
izing the  training  and  the  control  of 
teachers  who  will  be  going  out  all  over 
this  coimtry  to  teach  our  youngsters, 
which  could  easily  be  another  way  to 
evade  the  intent  of  Congress.  This  fed- 
eralization of  the  control  of  our  schools, 
from  the  hearings  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar will  likely  result  in  a  complete 
breakdown  of  our  public  school  system. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  some  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  feel  my  fears  are 
groimdless  and  ill  founded,  may  I  point 
out  what  has  happened  in  the  field  of  law- 
enforcement  since  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  took  over  and  started  putting 
newly  found  technical  rights  ahead  of 
protection  of  the  public.  We  have  seen 
almost  a  complete  breakdown  in  law  en- 
forcement. Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
three  things  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order.  One  of  them  is 
detection  and  another  is  arrest.  Neither 
of  these  is  any  good  unless  there  is  a 
certainty  of  punishment,  and  here 
punishment  has  become  not  only  uncer- 
tain but  unlikely. 

Enforcement  of  the  law  is  local.  It  is 
dependent  upon  the  local  police,  upon  the 
local  sheriff,  upon  the  local  law.  But  the 
minute  we  let  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  take 


unto  itself  the  handling  of  law  enforce- 
ment, then  you  have  seen  the  progres- 
sive breakdown  of  law  enforcement  to 
the  point  where  we  are  experiencing  a 
wave  of  lawlessness  all  over  the  country; 
it  is  dangerotis  to  be  on  the  streets  of 
many  of  our  cities.  Murder,  rape,  and 
riots  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  you 
had  better  stay  in  at  night. 

And,  I  say  to  you,  based  upon  my  ex- 
perience with  the  hearings  conducted  in 
this  case,  hearings  wherein  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  appeared  represented 
by  counsel,  and  clearly  showed  a  ^.ake- 
over  by  indirection  against  the  will  of 
Congress  the  control  of  local  schools. 
Unless  we  put  the  training  of  teachers 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  local  people 
and  return  control  to  local  school  boards, 
we  are  engaged  upon  the  road  to  destroy- 
ing a  gi-eat  public  school  system  just  as 
surely  as  Federal  forces,  centered  in  the 
Supreme  Court  has  broken  down  law  and 
order. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  we  should  imdertake  to 
move  along  with  a  little  more  speed  in 
consideration  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  recollection 
of  the  Chair  that  that  has  already  been 
done. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
10:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  or  can  the  Chair 
inform  us  as  to  how  many  amendments 
are  yet  to  be  considered? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  will  yield,  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman  that  fact,  but, 
perhaps,  the  Chair  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
there  are  a  half  dozen  amendments 
pending  at  the  desk. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  unanimous-consent 
request  was  to  the  effect  that  the  title 
would  be  considered  as  read  and  not  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  was  to  be 
considered  as  read  and  considered  title 
by  title.  The  entire  bill  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  it  not  be  proper  that  the 
title — if  there  is  going  to  be  any  request 
that  a  limitation  of  debate  be  made  it 
should  be  on  the  title  rather  than  on  the 
entire  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mlrmesota  that 
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that  would  be  up  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
unanimous-consent  request  was  on  the 
entire  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  make  inquiry  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee — and  I  want  to  say  to  the 
chairman  that  I  believe  it  would  expedite 
matters  if  the  gentleman  would  ask  for 
a  limitation  of  debate  upon  each  amend- 
ment rather  than  a  limitation  upon  the 
entire  bill,  because  the  gentlewom.an 
from  Oregon  iMrs.  Green!  has  a  very- 
important  amendment  yet  to  offer. 
Therefore.  I  think  we  would  save  some 
time  on  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  move  to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  10:45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  motiiin  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pendinic  amendment  close  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  ru'ht  to  object 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Chair  has  already- 
ruled  that  an  objection  was  heard,  so 
how  can  there  be  a  reservation  of  a  right 
of  objection'' 

The  CHAIR.\L\N.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Erlenborn']. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Erlenborn 
and  Mr  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  186.  noes 
136. 

So  the  amendments  were  asjreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  I'FFERKD  BY  MRS    GRETEN  OF"  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon:  On  page  60.  strike  out  lines  3 
through  21,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Duration  of  and  funds  for  title 

"Sec.  141.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  'during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,'. 


"(b)  Section  50Hb)  of  each  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  $65.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969". 

■Discontinuation  of  special  project  grants 

"Sec.  142.  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended^ 

"lit  by  striking  out  '(1)  Prom  85  per 
centum  of  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■Prom'. 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'such  85  per  centum 
or,   both   times  It  appears,  and 

"(3)  by  strlltlng  out  paragraph  (2)  thereof. 

"(b)  Title  V  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  505." 

On  page  61.  line  17.  strike  out  "85  per 
centum"  and  Insert  "sums". 

On  page  62,  after  line  12,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Comprehensive  planning  grants 
"Sec.  145.  Section  503  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing ';  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(12)  programs  for  providing  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  In  metropolitan 
areas  to  enable  them  to  engage  In  compre- 
hensive planning  to  meet  their  particular 
needs,  either  alone  or  In  cooperation  with 
other  such  agencies  '  " 

Beginning  with  line  13  on  page  62.  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  17  on 
page  72. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (Interrupting 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Orewn?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
has  been  explained  before.  It  simply 
states  that  all  funds  under  title  V  of 
the  bill  will  indeed  go  to  the  State  de- 
partments of  education.  The  amount  in 
the  bill  Is  S50  million  for  the  current 
year,  tioing  up  to  S65  million  and  then 
to  S80  million.  However,  the  budget  es- 
timate for  1968  is  only  $2,5,287,500  Under 
the  budset  estimate  there  would  be  a 
little  over  $4,462,000  which  would  be  re- 
served for  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  purpo.se  of  my  amendment  is  to 
do  what  we  say  we  want  to  do  In  title 
V — to  strengthen  the  State  departments 
of  education,  and  my  amendment  would 
provide  that  all  of  the  funds  so  to  the 
State  departments  of  education  and  that 
none  be  reserved  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  amendment 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  title  III.  Both  of  these 
amendments  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  A.ssoclation.  and 
the  Chief  State  School  Officers  Associa- 
tion. I  cannot  believe  that  these  three 
great  educational  orsanlzations  are  going 
to  endorse  letrislatlon  which  would  ruin 
education  in  this  country.  It  does  .seem 
to  me  that  a  statement  like  that  tortures 
the  truth,  to  say  the  least. 

The  Secretary  has  sent  out  a  letter 
that  I  suppose  has  been  received  by  all 
Members,  and  in  it.  he  says  that  under 
my    amendment    all    funds    for   special 


projects  of  interstate,  urban,  or  national 
character  would  be  terminated.  It  is  ex- 
actly these  kmds  of  innovated  and  ex- 
perimental projects  that  most  urgently 
need  Federal  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  title  IV — and  this 
is  a  difficulty  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have,  for  with  77  different  bills  af- 
fecting the  different  functions  that  the 
Office  of  Education  administers,  it  is 
hard  to  keep  track  of  all  the  bills. 

But  under  title  IV  of  the  bill,  under 
the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
the  Office  of  Education  would  have,  not 
$2,5  million,  but  $99,900,000  for  research 
and  training.  It  is  in  this  section  of  the 
bill  that  they  have  regional  education 
labs  across  the  country.  It  is  under  this 
section,  under  title  VI  of  the  bill,  that 
they  also  can  do  regional  planning  if 
they  wish.  So  I  am  not  cutting  out  all 
of  the  regional  planning. 

They  have  four  times  as  much  in  the 
Office  of  Education  under  title  IV  for 
research  and  training  than  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  all  of  the  50  States  should 
have  to  strengthen  State  departments  of 
education. 

I  also  provide  in  the  bill  that  the  State 
department  of  education  may^and  this 
is  permissive  language — give  grants  to 
an  individual  city  if  they  wish  to  carry  on 
metropolitan  planning,  but  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  elect  again  to  the  State 
and  local  districts. 

I  believe  this  amendment  also  goes 
toward  strengthening  this  educational 
program,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

PRETERENTIAL   MOTION   BY   MR.   HAYS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Hays  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sin- 
cere in  that,  and  I  do  that  before  we  get 
any  more  Green  amendments  \i\  the  bill, 
because  I  think  it  is  better  just  to  do 
away  with  it  altogether,  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  what  the  Green  amend- 
ments do.  The  Green  amendments  will 
probably  be  known  by  their  short  title, 
but  they  ought  to  be  called  "The  Green 
amendments  for  the  further  deprivation 
of  already  deprived  children." 

I  will  tell  the  Committee  why.  Who 
are  the  people  who  ha\e  neglected  the 
children,  that  made  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment get  into  this  field?  The  States. 

My  State  is  the  sixth  or  seventh  rich- 
est in  the  country,  and  It  Is  39th  in  what 
it  does  for  education.  And  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  tried  to  veto  every 
single  grant  for  the  deprived  areas  of 
Ohio,  and  the  grants  had  to  be  made 
around  the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  deprived  children  of  Ohio,  who 
are  now  getting  some  hehi  in  the  wav  of 
films  and  projectors  and  curricu'a  ad- 
visoi-y  help,  are  goinc:  to  have  it  taken 
away  from  them.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing.  If  we  are  going  to  let  Mrs. 
Green  write  this  amendment,  because 
she  Is  a  little  bit  up.set  with  .someb-:dy 
dowTitown.  and  write  the  bill.  I  could  just 
as  soon  vote  against  It  as  for  it. 

I  do  not  particularly  care  for  the  fel- 
low  who   Is   administering   the  Federal 
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program.  Nobody  has  made  more 
speeches  in  this  well,  calling  him  to  or- 
der, than  I  have.  But,  bad  as  he  is,  he  Is 
a  little  better  than  a  lot  of  State  admin- 
istrators. It  is  a  little  bit  like  what  I 
asked  a  high  official  the  other  day — and 
I  think  I  ought  to  get  this  in  tonight 
too — about  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  could  not  wait  to 
get  the  troops  out  of  the  Gaza  strip,  hop- 
ing he  would  get  a  war  started,  because 
he  is  anti-American.  I  asked  this  high 
official  of  Government  in  executive  ses- 
sion, "How  did  we  ever  come  to  back  this 
mediocre  fellow  for  the  job?"  His  answer 
was,  "You  should  have  seen  some  of  the 
other  names." 

Tliat  is  about  the  same  situation  we 
are  in  tonight.  I  know  why  we  have  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  We  have  it  because 
the  States  have  not  done  the  job.  They 
have  not  been  willing  to  face  up  to  their 
responsibility  and  to  pass  the  tax  laws 
they  needed.  When  we  pass  these 
amendments  to  give  the  job  of  adminis- 
tering the  Federal  money  back  to  these 
State  administrators,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  States  I  know,  it  is  like  taking  a 
drunkard  who  is  convicted  of  neglecting 
his  children,  and  giving  him  an  extra 
$100  a  month  to  speend  on  whisky,  so  he 
can  neglect  them  some  more. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

I  do  not  expect  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  seriously  to  vote  for  his  own  mo- 
tion. Perhaps  he  will. 

It  is  understandable,  at  this  time  of 
night,  when  our  nerves  get  frayed,  we 
get  a  little  impatient,  especially  when  de- 
cisions are  made  with  which  we  Individ- 
ually may  disagree.  But  I  believe  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill  has  been  responsible. 
The  amendments  being  offered  have  been 
thought  out  carefully.  The  debate  Is 
helpful  to  education. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  move 
now  to  a  motion  which  appears  to  just 
kill  everything  and  confirm  the  allega- 
tion which  has  been  made  by  some  here 
that  we  have  been  irresponsible  and  un- 
thinking in  our  actions. 

I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  case  to  be 
made  for  further  committee  hearings.  I 
do  believe  that  many  aspects  of  this 
bill— the  amendments  that  have  been  of- 
fered—might well  be  considered  In  com- 
mittee again. 

The  way  to  do  that  is  not  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause. 

I  believe  we  should  vote  down  the  pref- 
erential motion  and  proceed  with  our 
business  as  fast  as  we  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Hays]. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.   PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  not  a 
preferential  motion  require  a  vote  before 
the  Chair  can  accept  another  motion' 

The  CHAIRMAN.     No.   A  motion  to 


rise   takes  precedence   over   any   other 
motion. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Goodell. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  127,  noes 
186. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  feel  totally  in- 
adequate to  stem  this  tide  and  stop  this 
stampede,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  act  on  this  amendment  without  at 
least  knowing  what  we  are  doing. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  says 
that  she  takes  all  of  the  money  avail- 
able under  title  V  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  makes  it  available  to  State 
departments  of  education.  I  agree  that 
this  is  done  by  her  amendment. 

There  are  some  additional  things 
which  are  done,  however,  that  I  do  not 
believe  some  of  us  would  like  to  see  done. 
I  believe  they  should  be  enumerated. 

First,  we  have  an  advisory  council  for 
the  administration  of  title  V,  which  is 
composed  of  distinguished  educators  and 
other  individuals  outside  of  Congress, 
which  just  recently  came  In  with  some 
recommendations.  They  made  eight  rec- 
ommendations. I  am  going  to  cite  three 
of  them. 

First  of  all,  they  agreed  with  the 
strengthening  of  the  State  departments 
of  education,  and  they  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  first  thing  they  should  do 
was  seek  to  reinforce  themselves,  partic- 
ularly In  such  areas  as  imdertaking  edu- 
cational planning. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to 
this  membership,  that  In  the  first  pro- 
posal, subtitle  B  of  this  fifth  title  is 
amended  totally  with  respect  to  the  edu- 
cational planning  for  the  comprehensive 
development  of  educational  programs  in 
every  State  of  this  Union.  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  reach  a  stage  in  which  State 
departments  of  education  feel  they  are 
initiating  programs  rather  than  merely 
responding  to  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment asks,  or  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment suggests,  then  I  suggest  that  they 
need  to  be  strengthened,  and  they  need 
to  know  where  they  are  going  5  years  or 
10  years  from  now. 

The  first  recommendation  is  for  that; 
section  B  of  this  title  Is  dedicated  to  that 
entirely. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  recommenda- 
tions which  they  made — I  suggest — that 
the  gentlewoman's  amendment  does  in 
fact  cut  out  the  regional  role,  under 
which  the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion could  participate,  and  In  so  doing 
will  do  away  with  such  programs  as  the 
Appalachian  Commission  on  Education, 
the  Compact  of  Western  States,  Southern 


Regional  Educational  Board,  New  Eng- 
land Board  of  Higher  Education,  and 
such  studies,  which  are  going  on  in  these 
fields  today.  Also  the  planning  by  the 
Southwestern  States  to  meet  bilingual 
problems — it  wiU  stop  such  programs  as 
the  interstate  plan  for  education  of  mi- 
gratory- children,  which  we  have  talked 
about  today  and  which  I  know  the  mem- 
bership is  in  favor  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  moneys  spent  un- 
der tl.is  title  have  all  been  committed. 
Under  this  title  last  year  of  all  the 
moneys  available,  $3.3  million,  only  $3 
was  not  programed  and  planned  in  these 
State  educational  agencies,  and  is  not 
now  being  used  for  them.  And  as  of  the 
present,  as  for  this  year,  for  this  fiscal 
year,  over  $2  million  in  quahty  grants  are 
pending  before  the  Office  of  Education 
right  now  which  cannot  be  granted  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  funds  to  do 
it. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green],  I  am  sure,  knows  well  the  dif- 
ference between  educational  research 
and  planning  and  the  programs  of  these 
groups. 

I  submit  to  you  that  these  are  dif- 
ferent areas.  Money  appropriated  under 
title  IV  for  educational  research  should 
be  used  for  educational  research,  for  the 
planning  of  the  curriculum  and  for  the 
planning  of  programs  and  not  for  the 
type  of  programs  that  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  comprehensive  planning 
of  the  interstate  and  regional  and  metro- 
politan district  programs. 

If  we  accept  this  motion,  we  defeat 
many  of  the  things  that  we  have  worked 
for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  div-1- 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Perkins),  there 
were — ayes  133,  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MK.  WHITENER 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whiteneb: 
On  page  58  after  Une  7,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  158.  Section  182  of  title  I  of  Public 
Law  89-750,  Eighty-Ninth  Congress,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
section  182.  Inserting  a  comma  therein  and 
adding  the  following  language:  "Provided, 
That  compliance  by  a  local  agency  with  an 
order  or  decision  of  a  Federal  court  with 
respect  to  student  or  faculty  assignment 
policies  within  such  agency  shall  entitle  such 
local  agency  to  receive  funds  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  compliance  by  said 
local  agency  with  such  court  order  or  de- 
cision wUl  constitute  compliance  with  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.'  " 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  the  amend- 
ment, I  believe,  is  self-explanatory.  I 
w-ould  express  at  this  time  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  for  pointing  out 
that  In  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
cently Issued,  there  Is  language  substan- 
tially In  keeping  with  this  amendment. 

I  would  say,  and  I  hope  my  friend  w-ill 
comment  on  It,  that  the  only  difference 
I  observe  would  be  that  In  the  language 
of  the  regulations  the  words  "final  order" 
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are  used  whereas  in  this  amendment 
which  we  vouid  write  into  the  law.  if  the 
amendment  is  approved,  just  the  words 
"order  or  decision  " 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  wish  to 
confirm  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
I  cannot  see  anv  harm  in  the  amend- 
ment I  am  delighted  that  finally  some- 
one has  found  something  good  about 
the  resulatioiii;  issued  under  title  VI  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act.  I  cannot  see  that 
the  amendment  would  hurt  anything.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  offering  it. 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  must  reply  to  my 
good  friend  and  say  that  this  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  plea  in  confession  and  avoid- 
ance. I  suppose.  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  be  adopting  or  agreeing  to  the  guide- 
lines. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  proposing  this 
amendment  I  state  for  the  record  that 
it  is  mv  intent  that  each  local  school 
district  or  agency  which  is  party  to  liti- 
gation involving  student  or  teacher  as- 
signment or  policy  shall  not  be  required 
to  do  more  than  comply  with  the  court 
order  or  decision  last  entered.  If  there  is 
an  appeal  by  either  party  to  the  suit, 
such  apioeal  shall  not  defer  or  delay 
receipt  of  funds  by  the  local  school 
agency  pending  final  determination  of 
the  appeal.  If  a  higher  or  appellate  Fed- 
eral court  shall  enter  further  or  dif- 
ferent order  or  decision  the  local  school 
agency  could  then  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  by  complying  with  the 
new  order  or  decision. 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr.  CORMAN  Do  I  coiTectly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  mean  that  the 
court  order  would  be  applicable  to  the 
specific  agency  Involved  in  the  applica- 
tion'' 

Mr.  WHITENER  Yes.  It  says  •with 
respect  to  student  or  faculty  assigrunent 
policies  within  such  agency."  and  so  It 
would  require  a  case  affecting  that  par- 
ticular State 

The  CHAIRMAN    The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JOELSON   Mr   Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  interested  a  few 
days  ago  to  hear  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  .say  that  there  was  no  coali- 
tion "between  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  southern  Democrats  That  was  a  very 
nice  speech    But  I  have  been  watching 
the  teller  l:nes  today,  and  I  believe  the 
testimony  of  my  own  eyes. 

Time  after  time  after  time  I  have  seen 
the  parade  down  this  aisle,  and  the 
paraders  were,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, the  entire  Republican  Party  and, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  entire 
Democratic  delegation  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  I  do  not  say  there  Is 
any  formal  alliance,  but.  you  know,  a 
boat  does  not  ask  for  barnacles  It  just 
attracts;  them.  These  people  think  alike, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  today  they 
have  paraded  together  over  the  dreams 
and  the  aspirations  and  the  hopes  of  the 
American  people. 
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Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  would  re- 
mind the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
supported  wholeheartedly  these  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
the  State  of  Oregon.  She  is  a  Democrat 
and  not  a  Member  from  below  the 
Mason-Dixon  line. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  say  that  it 
saddens  me  to  see  this  lady  be  the  drum 
majorette  for  the  coalition  bandwagon. 
But  there  are  separate  votes  later.  I 
would  suggest  that  tomorrow  morning 
you  look  down  the  roll  and  tell  me  if  what 
I  say  is  not  true. 

Mr.  HAYS-  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  think  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  in  answer  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  to  quote 
an  excerpt  from  one  of  his  speeches  dur- 
ing the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  At  least,  the 
newspapers  quoted  him  as  saying  that  if 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  alive  today,  he 
would  be  whirling  in  his  grave 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield "' 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  May  I  quote 
another  Lincoln  statement.  One  time  a 
lady  was  berating  Lincoln  very  strongly. 
In  fact,  she  was  using  some  physical 
force.  Someone  protested,  and  Lincoln 
said.  "Don  t  stop  her.  It  doesn't  do  me 
any  harm,  and  it  makes  her  feel  so  much 
better." 

Mr  JOELSON.  And  that  same  great 
man  said.  'You  can't  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time.' 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  and  her  dedication  to  edu- 
cation, but  I  also  recall  talking  in  terms 
of  a  woman  who  look  a  hatchet  to  accom- 
plish her  objective  That  was  the  favorite 
habit  of  a  girl  named  Carrie  Nation. 

And  I  remember  when  the  Republicans 
wound  up  with  the  Volstead  Act.  That  is 
what  is  happening  tonight. 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DENT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  we  quit  quoting 
famous  men.  because  If  they  were  here, 
they  would  probably  change  their  quotes, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  story  that  might  be 
apropos  They  tell  this  story  about  the 
moron  who  was  walking  down  the  rail- 
road track,  and  he  saw  this  arm  lying 
there.  He  picked  it  up  and  said,  "My 
gosh,  it  looks  like  Charlie."  He  walked 
further  and  picked  up  a  leg,  and  he  said. 


"It  does  look  like  Charlie."  He  went  fur- 
ther, and  picked  up  the  head,  and  he  said, 
•By  golly.  It  IS  Charlie."  Then  he  said, 
•Charlie,  you  better  pull  yourself 
together." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  how 
many  more  amendmcnis  are  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  five 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we 
agree  on  a  time  when  the  debate  on  the 
amendments  will  cease— at   11   o'clock? 

I  a-jk  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  all  amendments  on  the  bill  cease  at 

II  o'clock. 

Mr.  GROSS    Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  object. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR    PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  debate  on  the  pendnig  amendments 
on  the  bill  close  at  11  p  ni. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  PERKINS 

Mr   PERKINS   Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  rejected. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair    recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  say  first  that  I  know  of  no  more 
amendments  from  this  side  I  .say  that  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  So  we 
will  be  expediting  the  matter  quite  fast 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Also.  I  want  to  say  that  it  has  been 
mv  good  fortune  for  a  number  of  years 
to  have  been  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Special  Education  Subcommittee  on 
which  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  been  the  chairman.  I  have  observed 
her  work  in  educational  leinslation.  and 
I  believe  there  is  no  one  in  the  House 
who  has  higher  respect  among  the  edu- 
cators of  the  country  than  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  So  when  our  col- 
leagues, who  have  followed  her  lead  to- 
day, happened  to  be  from  south  of  the 
Mason- Dixon  line.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend their  good  judgment. 

Ju.st  because  the  administration  does 
not  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  agree  with  her  if  we  believe  her 
amendments  are  of  value  and  improve 
the  legislation. 

One  thing  I  am  confident  of  is  that 
the  two  amendments  that  were  adopted 
this  afternoon,  that  she  offered,  will 
greatly  improve  this  legislation  and  will 
enable  it  to  function  better  and  to  reach 
the  children  for  actual  improvement  of 
their  needs  in  each  community  as  it  is 
different  from  another  community. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  when  any  Mem- 
ber asks  for  a  .separate  vote  on  any  of 
the  gentlewoman's  amendments,  the 
amendments  will  prevail  on  a  rollcall 
vote,  as  they  have  prevailed  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parli.\mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Since  obviously  I  am  in 
the  minority  this  evening,  will  I  have 
the  right  to  offer  the  motion  to 
recommit? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  not  want  to  take  away  any- 
thing from  what  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  said  about  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon.  We  have  worked  closely 
with  her  for  a  long  time,  in  our  com- 
mittee, and  we  hope  to  continue  to  do  so. 

So  long  as  a  question  has  been  raised 
about  a  great  contribution,  I  should  like 
to  read  a  letter,  which  I  believe  is  im- 
portant, before  we  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
Green  amendment  to  title  III. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  the  Very 
Reverend  Monsignor  James  C.  Dono- 
hue.  director,  department  of  education. 
United  States  Catholic  Conference. 

We  understand  that  during  the  House  of 
Representative's  debate  on  H.R.  7819,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  an  effort  will  be  made 
by  Mrs.  Green  to  change  Title  III  (Supple- 
mentary Educational  Centers  and  Services) 
into  a  totally  State-operated  educational 
program  without  the  quality  control  fea- 
tures now  inlierent  in  that  program.  We  are 
totally  and  profoundly  opposed  to  such  an 
amendment  and  ur^e  you  to  reject  it. 

The  emerging  operation  of  Title  III  pro- 
grams across  the  country  has  been  encour- 
aging. For  the  first  time.  In  community  after 
community,  public  and  private  school  edu- 
cators are  sitting  down  together  to  work 
out  supplementary  programs  for  children, 
regardle.ss  of  t!ie  school  they  attend.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  cooperation  now  engendered 
by  Title  III  into  a  totally  State-run  opera- 
tion Inevitably  would  diminish  this  coopera- 
tion and  result,  m  many  States,  in  minimal 
services  to  chiidren  in  private  schools. 

A  State-plan  operation  would  ultimately 
result  In  greater  Stat*  Interference  in  the 
entire  workings  of  the  Title  III  program.  It 
uould  raise  ncu  and  serious  questions  as  to 
the  equitable  participation  of  children  in 
prnate  schools  in  more  than  thirty  states 
ti'ith  strict  limitations  on  state  assistance  to 
nonpublic  schools.  Furthermore,  such  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  program  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  administrative  changes 
which  would  operate  to  inhibit  today's  en- 
couraging cooperation  between  public  and 
private  school  educators.  The  vast  majority 
of  local  school  district  administrators  favor 
the  present  arrangement,  fearful  of  negative 
forms  of  Interference  by  state  agencies. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  changing 
Title  III  as  suggested  by  Mrs.  Green  would 
result  In  the  diminution,  and  in  some  States 
possibly  the  termination  of  services  for  chil- 
dren in  private  schools. 

For  these  reasons,   we  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  this  crippling  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Very  Rev  Msgr.  James  C  Donohue, 
Director.  Department  of  Educati07i,  USCC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  letter  I 
have  read  should  be  carefully  considered 
by  all  Members. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion here  as  to  whether  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlelady  will  do  this  or 
not  do  that,  but  I  have  just  read  to  the 
House  a  letter  prepared  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  made  a  very  thorough  and  care- 
ful analyses  and  study  of  this  whole  sub- 
ject I  will  take  my  chances  on  his  good 
judgment. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  cruel 
and  disastrous  to  this  country,  after  let- 
ting some  7'2  milll'in  children  in  Amer- 
ica attending  our  parochial  .schools  taste 
the  good  fruits  of  better  education 
through  these  federally  supported  pro- 


grams for  the  past  2  years,  than  to  strike 
them  down  today  and  say  to  them,  "No, 
you  are  not  eligible  because  you  go  to  a 
private  school." 

The  program  we  have  supported  of 
limited  aid  to  parochial  schools  has  been 
tested  in  the  courts  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality, and  I  pray  my  colleagues  will 
retain  their  good  sense  of  fair  play  and 
not  strike  down  this  excellent  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  be  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, earlier  today,  some  statements 
were  made  with  which  I  find  myself  un- 
able to  agree. 

The  statements  to  which  I  refer  had 
to  do  with  the  amounts  of  audiovisual 
equipment  which  have  been  purchased 
under  this  legislation,  and  I  believe  some- 
thing was  said,  to  the  effect,  that  the 
salesmen,  rather  than  the  school  chil- 
dren, are  the  real  beneficiaries  of  this 
program. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  Office  of 
Education  estimates  that  out  of  the  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  which  was  spent 
under  title  I  in  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, about  $200  million  was  spent  for 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  including  instioic- 
tional  equipment.  I  believe  it  is  estimated 
that  for  this  current  year,  a  slightly 
smaller  amount  will  be  spent  for  this 
purpose. 

Now,  in  any  program  the  size  of  thi.'' 
one,  there  inevitably  will  be  some  slip- 
pages. I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day 
that  construction  materials  valued  at,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  $160  million  have 
completely  disappeared  in  Vietnam,  and 
no  one  knows  where  they  are, 

I  know  there  have  been  mistakes  and 
errors  in  this  program.  There  undoubt- 
edly were  salesmen  who  took  advantage 
of  the  availability  of  funds  to  peddle 
their  merchandise,  and  there  undoubted- 
ly were  some  schools  which  bought  more 
equipment  and  materials  than  they 
should  have. 

I  submit,  though,  that  in  relation  to 
the  total  size  and  importance  of  this 
program,  the  number  and  extent  of  such 
errors  is  very  small  indeed. 

And  the  Congress  should  bear  in  mind 
that  we  did  not  pass  the  original  ESEA 
act  until  very  late  in  the  year  1965,  and 
that  the  funds  for  that  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  did  not  begin  to  flow 
imtil  February  1966.  Those  of  us  who 
are  experienced  in  educational  matters 
know  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
hire  qualified  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional specialists  and  personnel  at  that 
time  in  the  school  year.  So  it  was  natural 
that  many  of  the  school  administrators 
elected  to  go  ahead  and  purchase  the 
equipment  and  materials  which  they 
would  subsequently  need  to  Implement 
their  programs  when  the  people  became 
available. 

I  have  one  further  comment  on  this 
matter.  For  many  years,  the  only  labor- 
saving  equipment  in  the  average  class- 
room, the  only  mechanical  equipment  of 
any  kind  available  to  help  the  teacher, 
was  a  pencil  sharpener.  Now.  we  give  our 
office  help  expensive  machines;  we  equip 
the  cafeteria  worker  with  automatic 
dishwashers,  and  even  our  janitors  with 
automatic  floor  scrubbers — but,  gentle- 


men, right  now,  in  the  space  age,  in  this 
year  1968,  what  we  give  our  teachers  is  a 
few  books,  and  a  blackboard,  and  a  gen- 
erous helping  of  responsibility,  and  a 
pencil  sharpener. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  teachers, 
themselves,  feel  the  need  for  more  and 
better  teaching  tools.  In  a  national  sur- 
vey conducted  a  short  time  ago  by 
Grade  Teacher  magazine,  teachers  gave 
the  highest  priority,  by  far,  to  their  need 
for  more  teaching  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. These  were  rated  far  ahead  of 
such  items  as  better  buildings,  or  even 
teachers'  salaries. 

And  speaking  specifically  of  the  dis- 
advantaged children  who  are  covered 
under  title  I,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
modern  equipment  and  materials  can  do 
a  better  job  of  reaching  those  children, 
of  getting  them  interested  in  education, 
of  making  them  want  to  learn,  than  we 
can  do  with  the  more  conventional 
methods. 

And  so  I  must  defend  the  expenditure 
which  has  been  made  on  modem  equip- 
ment and  materials.  I  am  sure,  that  in 
the  classrooms  covered  by  the  title  I 
program,  we  could  profitably  use  10 
times  the  investment  we  have  made  in 
instructional  equipment — or  more.  Tech- 
nology has  been  the  basis  of  our  great 
progress  in  this  country,  and  there  is 
nowhere  that  we  have  taken  less  advan- 
tage of  it  than  in  our  schools,  I  hope  that 
as  this  program  goes  forward  we  will  be 
able  to  help  many  more  of  our  teachers 
get  the  modern  equipment  and  materials 
which  they,  themselves,  have  rated  as 
their  greatest  need. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks  I  have  re- 
peatedly called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  glaring  inequity  in  the  present 
system  of  Federal  aids  to  American  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  the  problem  of  providing  labora- 
tory, audiovisual,  and  other  instructional 
equipment  on  an  equitable  basis  to  chil- 
dren and  teachers  in  nonpublic  as  well 
as  public  schools. 

At  present,  such  equipment  is  avail- 
able under  title  II  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary'  Education 
Act.  Neither  provision  has  given  any- 
thing but  minimal  assistance  to  the 
7.000.000  American  schoolchildren  who 
attend  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1958,  title  III 
of  NDEA  has  provided  S328  million  in 
matching  Federal  funds  for  laboratory 
and  other  special  equipment  in  public 
schools.  During  the  same  period,  non- 
public schools — for  financial  reasons — 
have  made  use  of  only  $4.5  million  in 
loan  money  available  to  them. 

As  a  result,  the  14  percent  of  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  who  attend  nonpublic 
schools  received  just  over  1  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  lab  and  other 
equipment.  And  even  that  small  amount 
must  be  paid  back — with  interest. 

To  end  this  discrimination,  I  have  In 
the  past  introduced  legislation  amend- 
ing NDEA  title  III  to  provide  children 
and  teachers  In  nonpublic  schools  with 
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such  equipment  on  a  ioan"  basis  with 
actual  ownership  residing  in  the  hands 
of  a  pubUc  authority. 

This  IS  the  formula  currently  used  in 
title  II  of  EijEA  with  regard  to  textbooks 
and  library  resources. 

This  approach,  as  embodied  In  H  R. 
8203,  remains  vahd.  New  circumstances. 
however,  require  us  to  consider  w  hether  a 
better  approach  may  be  the  amendment 
of  ESEA.  The  reasons  are  these: 

Title  III  of  NDELA  is  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly  since  certain  of  its  provisions 
overlap  with  those  of  ESEA.  For  exam- 
ple, under  title  I  of  ESEA,  schools  may 
purchase  laboratory  and  audiovisual 
equipment  with  100  percent  Federal 
grants  for  curriculum  enrichment. 

Since  a  100-percent  srant  is  far  more 
preferable  than  a  50-percent  matching 
grant  imder  NDEA.  many  school  districts 
have  transferred  their  purchases  from 
NDEA  to  ESEA.  In  fiscal  year  1966.  for 
example,  more  than  $200  million  was 
spent  for  such  instructional  equipment 
under  title  I 

As  a  consequence,  the  appropriation 
request  for  title  ni  of  NDEA  has  been 
drastically  reduced  In  both  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967.  the  amount  appropriated 
for  grants  was  $79.2  million.  The  budget 
request  for  fiscal  1968,  however,  is  only 
$47  million. 

It  is  evident  that  title  HI  of  NDEA  Is 
being  scaled  down  as  title  I  equipment 
purchases  increase. 

This  situation  threatens;  to  increase  the 
gap  between  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
even  further  First,  it  gives  the  public 
schools  increased  opportunity  to  obtain 
such  equipment. 

Second,  under  title  I  of  ESEA.  children 
in  nonpublic  schools  can  benefit  only  in- 
directly. In  order  to  make  use  of  any 
of  this  equipment  they  must  be  enrolled 
in  programus  of  supplementary  education 
carried  out  under  public  school  auspices. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  purchases  of 
laboratory  and  other  special  equipment 
belongs  in  title  II  of  ESEA.  as  well  as  in 
title  I.  This  would  permit  such  equipment 
to  be  used  directly  by  teachers  and  pupils 
in  nonpublic  schools,  while  actual  owner- 
ship resided  in  the  public  authority. 

To  that  end.  I  recently  Introduced  a 
new  blU,  H.R.  9930,  which  would  add 
laboratory  and  other  special  equipment 
to  the  textbooks  and  library  resources 
already  available  under  title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

I  have  been  very  gratified  by  the  posi- 
tive response  to  this  amendment  from 
the  public,  educational  specialists,  and 
my  colleagues  m  the  Congress.  Just  yes- 
terday, for  example,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  As- 
sociation of  School  Boards  expressing 
support  for  the  transfer  of  title  II.  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  title  III.  NDEA  into  a  single  title. 

As  you  know,  Mr  Chairman,  It  was 
my  announced  intention  to  offer  H.R. 
9930  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7819,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, however,  that  sufficient  funds  are 
not  available  to  permit  the  expansion  of 
title  n  at  this  time  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  because  of  the  budgetary  situa- 


tion it  IS  not  pos^sible  to  use  title  HI 
NDEA  funds  to  supplement  the  present 
appropriations  level  of  title  H,  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  as  1 
hoped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  this 
measure  will  very  likely  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  for  further  hearings  and  consid- 
eration. 

For  that  reason,  I  will  not  offer  my 
amendment,  receiving  the  assurance 
that  this  entire  matter  of  providing  labo- 
ratory and  other  instructional  equipment 
equitably  to  all  schoolchildren  will  be 
given  every  consideration  by  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation'  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  certain  members 
of  that  conunittee  who  have  given  me 
the  assurances  that  my  proposal  will  re- 
ceive full  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT    OFrERED    BY    MR.    FOUNTAIN 

Mr  FOLTNTAIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Fountain  On 
page  81.  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following: 

"part     F AMENDMENT     TO     TITLE     VII     OF     THE 

ELEMENTARY    AND   SECONDART    EDUCATION    ACT 
OP    1965 

■Sec.  171.  Section  704  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUowe; 
"  'Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 
■■  Sec.  704.  In  the  adnUnlstration  of  this 
.\ct,  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act.  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  L'nlted  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources,  textbcoks.  or  other  printed  or  pub- 
lished Instructional  materials  by  any  educa- 
tional Institution  or  school  system,  or  require, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  whether 
such  racial  Imbalance  results  from  a  non- 
discriminatory geographical  assignment  pol- 
icy, the  unrestricted  e.xerclse  of  choices  under 
a  bona  fide  freedom  of  choice  plan,  or  any 
non-dlscrimlnatory  combination  thereof.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  ^Mr.  Fountain]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apol- 
ogize for  doing  so.  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  able  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  in- 
terpreted and  adminl-stered  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
is  having  a  seriously  detrimental  effect 
on  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  education— an  ad- 
verse effect  which  I  believe  Is  contrary  to 
the  clearly  expressed  intention  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  It  is  Important,  therefore,  to 
state  briefly  not  only  what  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Is  intended  to  accomplish,  but 


some  of  the  things  which  are  not  in- 
tended by  that  act. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  in- 
tended—as is  stated  in  section  601  of  title 
VI  of  that  act — to  insure  that — 

No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color  or  national  origin. 
be  excluded  from  p.irtlcipatlon  In.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance. 

Section  602  of  title  VI  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  section  601  shall  be  ef- 
fectuated by  means  of  "rules,  regulatioiis, 
or  orders  of  general  applicability  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  author- 
izing the  financial  assistance."  It  further 
provides  that  such  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  shall  not  become  effective  unless 
and  until  approved  by  the  President. 
Denial  of  Federal  funds,  as  a  last  resort 
and  In  accordance  with  strict  procedural 
requirements,  is  authorized  as  a  means 
of  insuring  that  the  benefits  of  Federal 
programs  are  available  to  all  without 
racial  di.scrimination. 

Compulsory  segregation  on  the  basis 
of  race  is  now  clearly  discriminatory. 
Termination  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  segregated  schools,  if  necessary, 
is  witliin  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Tiie  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
also  intended,  a.s  shown  by  the  provisions 
of  title  IV,  to  authorize — under  certain 
specified  circumstances — Federal  legal 
action  to  compel  desegregation  of  seg- 
regated schools. 

However,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  not 
intended  to  transfer  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  Interpreting  and  enforc- 
ing constitutional  guarantees  from  the 
courts  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Furthermore,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
not  intended  to  authorize  or  permit  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  or  Federal  legal 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
action  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

Congress  made  this  clear  by  stating  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  that: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  a.«;slgnment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

The  clear  Intention  of  Congress  that 
Federal  aid  to  schools  Is  not  to  be  used 
as  a  tool  for  requiring  Integration — 
rather  than  desegregation — was  again 
expressed  last  year  In  the  adoption  of 
the  O'Hara  amendment  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  The  OHara  amendment 
added  to  section  704  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act — which 
prohibits  Federal  control  of  education — 
specific  language  stating  that  no  Federal 
official  was  authorized  "to  require  the 
a.ssignment  or  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance." 

In  my  Judgment,  the  majority  of  the 
House  construed  the  language  of  the 
O'Hara  amendment  as  prohibiting  any 
action  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  re- 
quire the  assignment  or  transfer  of  stu- 
dents or  teachers  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  as  a  means  of  forcing  Integration 
and  thereby  overcoming  racial  Im- 
balance. 
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However,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion has  circumvented  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  by  con- 
tending that  the  term  "racial  imbal- 
ance" applies  only  to  States  outside  the 
South. 

As  Interpreted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  term  "racial  imbal- 
ance" is  considered  to  apply  to  situations 
occurring  In  school  systems  outside  the 
South  where  a  lack  of  Integration — 
sometimes  called  de  facto  segregation — 
results  from  residential  patterns  and  a 
geographic  a.ssignment  policy.  Even 
though  such  de  facto  segregation  may 
result  in  Negro  students  being  forced  to 
attend  schools  which  have  no  white  stu- 
dents or  teachers,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  admits  he  has  no  power  to  re- 
quire transfer  of  students  or  teachers  by 
threatening  denial  of  Federal  funds. 

However,  where  a  similar  lack  of  inte- 
gration occurs  in  the  South  because  of 
the  unrestricted  exercise  of  choices  under 
a  freedom-of-cholce  plan,  the  Commis- 
sioner takes  the  position  that  students 
and  teachers  must  be  transferred  in 
order  to  achieve  the  percentage  of  inte- 
gration he  desires  or  he  will  take  action 
to  deny  Federal  funds. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  statute  or  any 
applicable  court  decision  which  has  au- 
thorized or  upheld  the  use  of  racial 
quotas  to  promote  Integration.  But  that, 
in  effect,  Is  what  some  Federal  officials 
are  trying  to  do  in  the  South.  Moreover, 
they  have  demonstrated  by  their  actions 
that  they  are  far  more  interested  in 
integration  than  they  are  in  educatioa 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was 
intended  to  insure  that  no  one  is  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  Federal  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  his  race.  But  the 
Office  of  Education  has  taken  actions — 
under  the  alleged  authority  of  title  VI — 
which  have  had  exactly  that  effect. 

The  largest  single  Federal  program  for 
aid  to  education  is  the  one  established 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  support  edu- 
cational programs  in  areas  having  high 
concentrations  of  low-income  families. 
In  many  southern  communities,  pro- 
grams financed  by  title  I  funds  are  avail- 
able In  schools  attended  predominantly 
by  Negro  students.  However,  similar  pro- 
grams are  not  available  in  predominantly 
white  schools  whose  students  come  from 
families  with  higher  average  incomes. 

Because  of  demands  by  the  Office  of 
Education  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
integration  be  produced — or  else — school 
officials  are  being  forced  to  transfer  some 
Negro  students  against  their  will  from 
schools  which  have  title  I  programs  to 
schools  which  do  not  have  such 
programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr,  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]  further  explain 
the  points  which  the  gentleman  was  un- 
dertaking to  cover  at  the  time  his  time 
expired. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  their  race. 


these  students  are  being  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  title  I  programs — and  the 
pressure  which  is  causing  them  to  be  de- 
prived is  being  exerted  by  the  very  Fed- 
eral officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
title  VI. 

Such  a  policy  certainly  does  not  pro- 
mote educational  opportunity.  It  can  ap- 
propriately be  described  as  ludicrous 
but — in  view  of  the  damage  being  done 
to  education — it  is  hardly  funny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress thought,  when  programs  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  were  enacted,  that 
we  had  included  in  statutes  authorizing 
such  programs  the  strongest  possible 
prohibition  of  Federal  control.  Most  of 
us  thought  we  had  specifically  prohibited 
action  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  re- 
quire assignment  or  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

We  have  found  through  bitter  expe- 
rience, however,  that  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  the  ingenious  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
make  clear — in  a  manner  which  even  the 
Office  of  Education  will  be  unable  to  mis- 
construe— that  Federal  officials  are  pro- 
hibited from  requiring — either  directly  or 
indirectly — the  assignment  or  transfer  of 
students  or  teachers  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

In  my  judgment,  it  does  not  in  any 
way  change  the  previously  expressed  in- 
tention of  Congress.  It  simply  restates 
that  intention  in  language  which  I  be- 
lieve even  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion will  find  it  impossible  to  evade. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  response,  and  I  will 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me, 
will  the  gentleman  not  admit  that  he  is 
repealing  the  Supreme  Court  decisions? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  No,  I  will  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  are 
not? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  You  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  We  are  simply  say- 
ing that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  racial  im- 
balance in  the  schools  of  the  South  just 
as  they  will  not  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  racial  imbalance  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  of  what  constitutes  in- 
tegration? Does  the  gentleman  know 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  thro'wn  aside 
and  adopted  virtually  the  fifth  circuit 
decision  that  was  submitted  this  last  De- 
cember? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  right. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  But  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  made  such  a  finding,  and  has 
rendered  no  such  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  af- 
fects a  very  serious  and  veiT  compli- 
cated area.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
place  or  the  time  for  us  to  try  to  cope 
with  the  complexities  in  the  present  law, 
the  present  decisions  of  the  fifth  circuit 
and  the  guidelines  that  are  involved  in 
the  enforcement  of  civil  rights.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  House  should  act  upon 
such  a  measure  tonight.  This  type  of  a 
provision  requires  careful  hearings.  It  is 
complicated.  I  trust  and  hope  that  otir 
Members  will  not  move  to  enact  this 
very  important  amendment  at  this  late 
hour  with  the  impossibility  of  having  a 
full  and  careful  debate  on  a  matter 
which  really  does  not  belong  in  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Caijsiina.  Clearly,  such  an  impor- 
tant subject  requires  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ings and  committee  consideration  before 
we  can  fully  understand  its  ramifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  like  to  observe 
that  it  is  nearly  11  o'clock  and  apparent- 
ly the  coalition  will  not  survive  the 
witching  hour. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  Section  704  of  the 
act  prohibits  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion. But  we  find  in  the  amendment, 
which  is  addressed  to  this  section,  words 
that  are  very  disturbing.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  modify  a 
number  of  court  decisions,  especially  the 
recent  Fifth  Circuit  Court  decision.  At 
this  late  hour  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
to  consider  an  amendment  which  might 
easily  have  a  profoimd  impact  on  the 
administration  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  go  in  a  di- 
rection that  we  do  not  intend  to  go. 

I  am  hopeful  therefore  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  just  want  to  say,  I  join 
•with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  in 
his  observation  about  the  amendment 
and  join  with  him  in  saying  that  it 
should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  express  my  pleasure 
at  hearing  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
say  that  he  did  not  think  this  amend- 
ment belonged  in  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
say,  I  agree  with  him — I  do  not  think  it 
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does — any  more  than  the  two  amend- 
ments on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  he 
supported  earher 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  CuL^rado  Mr.  Chair- 
man, \1  I  can  Interpret  anything  as  to 
what  this  amendmeiu  dete.'^,  it  Is  to  repeal 
the  fifth  circuit  court  decision  of  last 
December 

Now  that  is  exactly  what  it  does  and  I 
think  you  should  certainly  know  that 
when  an  application  was  made  to  stay 
that  order,  it  was  denied.  This  amend- 
ment would  violate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  S'ates  and  should  therefore 
not  be  included  in  this  letjislatlon 

I  hope  yuu  vote  down  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PICKLE  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Camlma  is  offering  all  that  he  Is 
asking  is  for  a  further  clarification  of 
section  704  of  the  act  that  this  Congress 
passed  2  years  ago 

It  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  ovemiling  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  very 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
says  it  does,  does  not  make  it  so. 

Now  the  fifth  circuit  court,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  did  say  that  a  form  of  de 
jure  segregation  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional, whether  it  was  in  separate  schools 
as  is  .sometimes  practiced  in  the  South: 
or  whether  it  was  in  tjerrymandered 
schools — as  IS  sometimes  practiced  in  the 
North — and  that  either  form  was  uncon- 
stitutional 

There  Ls  no  prohibition,  though,  with 
respect  to  de  facto  segregation  Whether 
we  take  the  position  now  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  simply  making  reference  to 
either  de  facto  or  de  jure,  they  are  read- 
ing into  It  something  that  is  not  In  the 
amendment 

I  think  the  amendment  is  .simply  try- 
ing to  say  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  .said  2  years  ago — and  that 
was  with  respect  to  section  704  that  all 
in  the  world  we  are  doing  is  we  are  tr\'- 
ing  to  say  there  is  to  be  no  Federal  con- 
trol of  education— and  no  forced  trans- 
fer of  students  or  teachers  to  correct  any 
racial  in-.balance  The  fearful  tones  that 
we  hear  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
I  am  rather  surprised  that  they  come 
from  over  on  the  other  side,  makes  me 
realize  that  even  they  have  some  mis- 
givings about  .some  of  the  m.lschief  that 
they  have  done  here  tonight 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  does  anything  but  try  to 
spell  this  out  exactly  and  what  this 
really  does  is  to  guarantee  a  freedom  of 
choice.  I  thi::k  the  sch«>Is  are  entitled  to 
that.  The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, savs  that  that  Is  one  method  that 
we  should  maintain  and  they  did  not 
issue  any  decision  against  that 

So  I  simply  say  to  you  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  see  it.  as  It  is  offered  is  one 
of  good  intent  and  should  be  supported 
Mr.  LENNON  Mr  Chairman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Is   there   objection 


to   the   request  of   the  gentleman   from 
North   Carolina':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  have,  if  I  could  get  it  for  at  least 
5  minutes,  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  right.  I  would 
Uke  to  pose  this  simple  question  to  all  of 
you  Members  of  this  House.  Is  there  a 
man  or  a  woman  either,  within  the  sound 
uf  my  voice,  who  does  not  believe  that 
ever>-  child  in  America,  regardless  of  liis 
creed,  color,  or  anything  else  about  him, 
should  have  the  freedom  of  choice  to  go 
to  the  individual  school  in  his  respective 
school  district  that  was  the  choice  of  his 
parents  or  his  guardian?  In  other  words, 
freedom  of  choice. 

Gentlemen  to  my  left,  if  you  will  give 
me  your  attention,  too,  I  do  not  mean  by 
that,  my  friends,  that  economic  coercion 
or  phvsical  threats  or  anything  at  all 
should  Interfere  with  the  genuine  free- 
dom of  choice  for  any  child  to  attend 
the  school  of  his  choice  in  each  respec- 
tive school  district 

I  posed  that  question  10  days  ago  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  this 
House,  and  I  pose  it  to  him  again  this 
evening.  I  said: 

Mr  AI.BIRT.  do  you  not  b«lleve  that  every 
child  m  America.  regard!e«s  of  his  race  or  any 
other  factor,  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  the 
school  of  the  choice  of  his  parent*  or  his 
guardian  in  iu*  particular  school  dlAtrlct? 

He  said : 
I  do  agree 

I  said: 

Listen  to  me  Let  me  quote  verbaUm  from 
a  letter  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Mr.  Howe,  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Maxton  School  District  in  Robewsn 
County.  North  Carolina. 

And  I  shall  now  quote  that  letter: 

If  freedom  of  choice  does  not  obtain  the 
degree  of  educational  excellence  which  In  our 
opinion  can  be  obtained,  then  other  methods 
will  have  to  be  pursued 

Is  that  freedom  of  choice? 
Now,  let  me  see  the  hands  of  you. 
frankly.  Put  them  up  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve here  tonight  that  every  child  in 
America  should  have  the  right  to  go  to 
the  school  of  his  choice  in  the  particular 
school  district  that  he  or  she  lives  In. 

I  urge  you  gentlemen  to  adopt  this 
am.endment.  I  am  not  a  racist  I  am  from 
North  Carolina  I  believe  what  I  just  said, 
that  every  child  should  have  that  right. 
We  do  not  get  that  right  now.  The  phi- 
losophy in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education— and.  gentlemen,  you  may 
not  know  It.  but  some  day  you  will  rec- 
ognize it  and  realizf  it — is  that  you  must 
have,  based  upon  the  population  in  your 
respective  States  or  in  your  school  dis- 
tricts, a  racial  balance  based  upon  that 
population,  irrespective  of  freedom  of 
choice 

Now.  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  cannot  understand  my  good  friend 
fmm  New  York  State  ^Mr  GoodellI 
and  the  others  who  say  that  they  oppose 
this  amendment  and  yet  they  believe  In 
the  freedom  of  choice  I  ur-.'e  you  gentle- 
men to  adopt  this  amendment  It  is  an 
equitable,  fair,  and  honest  amendment 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Gef'-eia  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

In  the   last  2  months  I  have  had   a 


liberal  education  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involving  the  guidelines  and  the 
freedom-of-choice  plan,  and  particularly 
In  light  of  the  fifth  circuit  decision. 
The  superintendent  of  our  schools  from 
Fulton  County,  Ga.,  which  is  the  county 
in  which  Atlanta  is  located,  has  been  up 
here  at  least  three  or  four  different  times. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  told  Dr.  West— and  he  will 
mve  me  affidavits  on  thi.s— that  a  school 
that  is  one  of  the  best  .schools  in  the  area, 
the  buildings  belnc  about  6  years  old, 
will  have  to  be  closed  because  the  Netjroes 
are  selecting  to  go  to  that  school  and 
It  is  an  all-Negro  school,  rather  than  to 
go  to  the  other  .schools,  and  the  only 
way  that  they  can  b.'-ing  about  a  racial 
balance  is  to  close  this  particular  school. 
The  parents,  students,  the  principal,  and 
the  teachers  of  that  school  were  ver>- 
upset  I  have  received  in  my  office  a  stack 
of  individual  letters,  a  stack  approxi- 
mately as  hi.'h  as  I  am  indicatini:,  600 
letters,  from  the  Ne^ro  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  parents  protesting'  the  fact 
that  this  school  was  going  to  be  cIo.';ed. 

Are  we  going  to  deny  to  them  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  school? 

Are  we  going  to  deny  to  any  person 
the  right  to  choose  his  own  school?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fifth  circuit  court  deci- 
sion has  gone  beyond  the  law,  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  a  court  decision, 
my  personal  opinion  is  tliat  it  is  not 
founded  on  law. 

I  certainly  urge  the  adoption  nf  this 
amendment 

Mr  M.ADDEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  '.vill  yield,  can  we  aeree  to 
conclude  debate  on  this  amendment  in, 
sav,  10  minutes  from  now"" 

The  CHAIRMAN    Is  there  objection? 

Mr  WHITTKN  Mr  Chairman.  re.s<^rv- 
Ing  the  right  to  object,  we  had  hoped  to 
have  a  little  time  on  this 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr  ChaiiTnan.  I  re- 
serve the  riaht  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
withdraw  his  request? 

Mr  PERKINS.  No.  Mr.  Chairman 
Ten  minutes  after  the  gentleman  con- 
cludes his  speech 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
object 

MOTION  orrEKro  nv  mr  perkins 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment close  within  10  minutes  after  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  complet<>s  his 
statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  centleman 
from  Kentucky 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  being 
an  old-time  E".k.  it  is  now  11  pm.  and 
should  be  t:me  for  taps.  We  have  been 
debating  this  imix)rtant  educational  bill 
for  3  days,  since  Monday  monung.  I 
spoke  during  the  openine  debate  on 
Monday  and  I  did  not  intend  tn  .^ay  any- 
thing at  this  late  hour.  I  do  not  now 
intend  to  take  all  my  time,  but  I  do  want 
to  implore  you  to  forget  politics  and 
leclslate  for  the  millions  of  our  youth 
who  by  reason  of  finances  are  denied 
the.se  opportunities. 
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I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  change 
one  vote  on  any  amendment  that  Is 
offered  from  now  on — or  possibly  we 
have  not  changed  any  vote  on  any 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  all 
day  long — but  I  do  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  some  facts  and  figures  on  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
denied  educational  opportunities  in  the 
50  States.  Somebody  should  have  put 
them  in  during  these  3  days  of  debate. 

This  debate  sounds  like  the  80th  Con- 
gress. It  also  sounds  like  the  debate  on 
the  defeated  educational  bill  In  the  83d 
Congress.  The  80th  Congress  was  1946-47 
after  World  War  II,  and  In  my  district 
thousands  of  boys  coming  back  from 
service  wanted  to  get  an  education.  In 
a  sreat  number  of  localities,  thousands 
were  denied  an  opportunity  because  of 
lack  of  educational  facilities  and  fi- 
nances. 

The  80th  Congress  which  President 
Truir.an  ridiculed  so  expertly  refused 
to  recognize  or  act  on  any  legislation  to 
furnish  any  Federal  educational  aid.  In 
the  83d  Congress,  which  was  the  first 
Congress  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, we  had  an  education  bill  which  was 
debated  for  3  days.  We  came  within  four 


votes  of  passing  that  bill.  Sometimes  I 
think  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  in  this  country  who  were 
denied  an  education  because  of  those 
four  votes. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  some- 
what oblivious  to  the  real  importance  of 
this  problem  we  are  debating,  only  when 
it  hits  their  own  families.  But  when  I 
heard  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota, 
Congressman  Quie,  talk  about  giving 
the  various  States  complete  control  over 
aU  education  and  nullify  the  seven  edu- 
cational bills  we  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, I  was  shocked.  The  States  have  been 
supervising  education  for  a  long,  long 
time.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Record,  I 
think  the  highest  "Supreme  Court"  on 
the  success  of  exclusive  State  control  of 
education  is  the  U.S.  Selective  Service 
department  of  our  Government. 

This  week  I  secured  the  figures  of 
selective  service  rejectees  from  the  50 
States.  The  Members  should  know  the 
results  of  the  mental  tests,  and  reports 
on  rejectees  for  mental  deficiency  con- 
ducted by  the  Selective  Service  System, 
luider  General  Hershey. 

The  report  of  the  Selective  Service  de- 
partment reveals  that  there  are  more 
than  20  States  where  from  50  percent  to 


80  percent  of  the  draftees  were  rejected 
on  account  of  educational  deficiency. 

This  high  percentage  of  American 
youth  could  not  qualify  to  be  privates  in 
the  Army  or  third-class  seamen  in  the 
Navy. 

I  am  not  going  to  name  the  States,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  fault  of 
my  colleagues  from  any  part  of  this  coun- 
try or  that  they  are  responsible  for  this, 
but  the  people  for  generations  before 
them  were  responsible  for  it,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  this  Congress  did  some- 
thing about  it.  We  made  a  great  step  2 
years  ago  in  the  89th  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  millions  of  young 
Americans  to  get  an  education  regardless 
of  lack  of  their  parents  finances. 

There  are  States  in  all  sections  of  our 
counti-y  which  have  been  lax  and  In- 
dolent in  giving  all  their  youth  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
information  of  the  House  Members  the 
educational  breakdown  by  States — the 
figures  showing  why  the  pending  legis- 
lation should  be  passed  without  the  Quie 
amendment.  Let  us  give  the  great  Fed- 
eral education  program  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress  2  years  ago  a  chance  to 
function  and  succeed. 


'\ni.K  2. —  Percent  of  registrants  found  not  qualified  upon  preinduction  examination  at  Armid  Forces  examining  stations  by  nonqunlifuing 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California   I  Mr.  Corman]. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
California    Mr  Corm.anI. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Objection  i.<;  heard. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  do 
one  simpjle  thing.  It  would  use  Federal 
tax  funds  to  perpetuate  racial  segre- 
gation in  the  South.  Continued  racial 
segregation  is  dependent  in  large  part 
on  forced  segregation  in  the  schools. 

There  was  ample  evidence  before  the 
Eld  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  last  Deceaibcr.  that  that  Is 
precisely  what  happens  in  the  schools, 
with  so-called  free-choice  plans. 

If  a  Member  votes  for  this  amend- 
ment, then  he  votes  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  perpetuate  racial 
segregation,  the  worst  scourge  In  this 
country  since  we  ended  human  slavery 
with  the  adoption  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGrecor  1 

Mr.  M.AcGREGOR  Mr  Chairman, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr  Corma.n"  I  serve  on  the  special 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  dealing  with  the  partic- 
ular questum  now  at  issue.  There  has 
been  precious  little  time  tonight  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  carefully  read 
this  amendment  It  does  occur  to  me  that 
the  language  of  this  proposal  ought  prop- 
erly to  be  considered  fully  by  this  bi- 
partisan .subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

We  had  3  long  days  of  hearings  in 
December  on  matters  directly  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  this  particular 
amendment  We  will  have  further  hear- 
ings 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated tonight  Then  its  impact  can  be 
properly  developed  by  the  appropriate 
committee  of  this  House 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
RyanI 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  jield 
my  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,   TMr.  Ryan! 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kindness, 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr  RY.AN  Mr  Chairman,  yesterday 
the  Committee  adopted  the  Fountain 
amendment,  which  drove  a  big  hole  into 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  Supreme  Court  desegregation 
decision  This  .second  Fountain  amend- 
ment would  practically  repeal  it 

"Freedom  of  choice"  may  be  a  very 
appealing  slogan  What  it  means  m  prac- 
tical terms  is  perpetuation  of  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination.  As  I  pointed  out 
yesterday,  only  12' j  percent  of  the  Negro 
students  in  the  11  Southern  States  are 


attending  school  with  white  children.  Is 
that  the  result  of  freedom  of  choice? 

Where  is  the  freedom  for  the  Negro 
child  who  is  subjected,  and  whose  family 
Is  subjected,  to  the  pressures — both 
subtle  and  direct^ — of  coercion  and  in- 
timidation— physical  and  economic.  Is  he 
more  or  less  likely  to  choose  a  white 
school? 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from  re- 
quiring that  teachers  be  assigned  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Clearly  the  intent  is  to  circumvent  the 
mandate  of  Congress  as  spelled  out  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the   gentleman    from    Iowa    IMr. 

SCHERLEl. 

Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  a.'-k  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  allowed  to  yield  my  tune  to  my  col- 
league fMr   WhittenI 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  WhittenI. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  say  earlier  in  the  debate  I  had  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  committee  in  connection 
with  section  604  of  the  Elementan,-  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  His 
answer  on  both  of  those  occasions  when 
I  asked  was  to  the  effect  that  what  is 
being  done  and  what  this  amendment 
tries  to  reach  is  not  within  the  intent 
of  Congress.  In  the  brief  time  I  have  I 
will  point  out  the  thing  involved  here. 
In  the  event  this  amendment  is  not  ac- 
cepted, it  should  not  be  taken  as  thereby 
authorizing  these  things  that  have  been 
going  on  for  they  are  admittedly  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  Congress 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point.  The 
distinction  between  what  the  courts  may 
decide  and  what  this  Congress  may  wish 
done  with  money  they  appropriate:  The 
courts  are  well  able  to  enforce  their  de- 
crees, but  we  do  not  want  to  withhold 
money  from  children  of  all  races  at  the 
instance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation merely  because  he  wishes  to  dic- 
tate control  of  the  schools  The  courts 
can  take  care  of  their  own.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  see  that  Federal  funds  go  to  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or 
religion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  fMr. 
Dickinson  1, 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  ijentlemar  from  Michigan  [Mr 
O'Hara! 

Mr  O'H.ARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  have  been  tr\ing  to  get  this  time 
to  answer  the  rhetorical  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr  LennonI  He  asked  me  if  I  believed 
the  Ideal  school  system  was  one  that 


Involved  freedom  of  choice.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  believe  It  Is.  Especially  I 
do  not  believe  It  Is  because  I  know  the 
freedom  of  choice  .school  .system  is  one 
which  Is  a  relatively  recent  innovation 
and  which  has  been  designed  for  the 
most  part  as  a  method  of  keeping  a  sep- 
arate school  system.  I  like  a  neighbor- 
hood .school.  Mr  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  MayneI. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Edwards  1 . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  having  seen  the  way  the  U.S. 
Commission  of  Education  has  been  ex- 
ceeding the  law  in  the  South,  I  think  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  This  amendment  should  not 
be  necessary.  But  it  is  necessary,  because 
of  the  unbelievable  harassment  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

There  Is  too  much  Federal  control  of 
our  schools.  This  amendment  would  put 
the  brakes  on  unrea.sonable  u.se  of  that 
control  and  I  think  It  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recoc- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

TALrOTTl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman.  lob.iect 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
William  D   FordI. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Hathaway  1. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
Durlnc  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me  I 
want  to  point  out  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  to  legalize  any  f  ree- 
dom-of-cholce  plan  whether  it  works  or 
not.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  only 
freedom-of-cholce  plans  that  work  are 
acceptable.  This  amendment  would  re- 
tard Inteu'ratlon.  Therefore,  I  urge  we  de- 
feat the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
p.i.'es  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PickleI 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  not  per- 
petuate segregation  In  the  schools.  If  its 
adoption  would  mean  that,  I  would  be 
opposed  to  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  supported  gen- 
erally the  Civil  Rights  Acts  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do  is  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  choice,  no  more  and  no  less. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  my 
Republican  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  al.sle.  If  you  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, then  all  of  this  big  talk,  all  of  this 
big  braggadocio  language  of  yours  about 
local  control  and  local  choice,  fades  In 
the  spotlight  of  truth 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
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nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Ml'.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers!. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, for  the  simple  reason  that  It  re- 
peals many  court  decisions.  Certainly,  if 
you  go  ahead  and  read  the  Fifth  Cuxult 
Court  of  Appeals  decision 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  have  got  it  right  here. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  you 
will  recognize  that  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  repeal  that  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  and 
my  purpose  to  undertaken  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  the  courts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Lennon) 
there  were — ayes  101,  noes  167. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  n? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  In  compliment, 
and  I  shall  make  brief  comment  on 
chivalry. 

I  have  listened.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  every 
word  of  this  debate.  It  has  been  a  great 
debate.  It  has  made  me  proud  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  House,  but  tonight  I 
thought  that  as  time  had  gone  on  and 
perhaps  many  were  tired,  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  chivalry.  I  thought  I  detected 
reflection  upon  one  of  the  finest,  noblest, 
most  conscientious  women  I  have  ever 
known,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

I  may  not  always  agree  with  her,  but 
I  never  question  her  dedication  nor  her 
sincerity. 

And  when  there  were  those  implying 
that  she  who  had  been  a  champion  of 
civil  rights  was  betraying  that  which 
she  had  fought  for,  I  knew  that  was  not 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  as 
I  have  always  voted,  when  the  welfare  of 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Chicago 
seemed  the  Lssue.  with  my  Democratic 
colleagues  from  Chicago.  We  are  a  team. 
Our  representative  on  the  committee  is 
a  wise,  discerning,  and  scholarly  states- 
man from  Chicago  [Mr.  PucinskiI.  He 
knows,  from  his  ceaseless  search  for  the 
truth  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
what  Is  best  for  Chicago  educationwise. 
But  In  voting  with  him  on  the  Issues  as 
we  see  them  I  am  not  casting  asper- 
sion.s — and  I  repeat — on  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  I  have  ever  known. 

Yes.  Edith  Green  and  I  have  voted 
together  at  times  when  we  were  a  slim, 
little  minority.  Once  I  think  there  were 
only  eight  or  nine  of  us.  It  was  In  rela- 
tion to  turning  over  nuclear  secrets  to 
Europe.  And  we  were  right,  that  slim 
little  minority  of  which  Edith  Green  and 


I  belonged,  because  within  a  year  France 
had  those  secrets  and  had  started  using 
them. 

Yes,  and  we  voted  together  against  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  when 
there  were  only  six  or  seven  of  us  then, 
a  thin  little  minority.  And  I  knew  then 
that  she  was  courageous  and  that  she 
was  following  the  dictates  of  her  heart, 
of  her  conscience,  of  her  soul. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  voting 
with  her  tonight,  but  I  am  going  to  bed 
still  believing  in  the  greatness,  the  no- 
bility and  the  sincerity  of  Edith  Green, 
and  I  mean  every  word  of  that.  In  her 
search  for  the  truth,  as  it  seems  to  her, 
conscience  is  her  sole  conductor  as  I  trust 
always  it  will  be  with  me  and  all  who 
make  the  laws  even  though  there  are  dif- 
ferences among  us  in  the  finding  and  de- 
termination of  what  indeed  is  the  truth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
further  amendments  in  title  n? 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON  OP 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment   offered   by  Mr.   Anderson   of 
Tennessee:  On  page  81,  after  line  23,  insert 
the  following: 
"Effective  date  for  certain  1966  amendments 

"Sec.  202.  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 204,  and  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 229,  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30, 1969." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  take  the  time  at 
this  late  hour.  However,  this  amend- 
ment affects  a  lot  of  schoolchildren  who 
have  fathers  out  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  1966 
amendments  thereto  amount  to  one  of 
the  most  far  reaching  pieces  of  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress. 

In  any  such  act  there  are  bound  to  be 
problems  imforeseen  by  Congress  and 
the  States  and  communities  involved. 
This  is  the  case  with  two  1966  amend- 
ments to  this  act.  These  amendments  re- 
late to  additional  restrictions  on  the  al- 
location of  impacted  area  funds. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  delay  the  effective  date  of  these 
two  amendments  for  1  year  in  order  to 
give  the  several  affected  States  and 
school  districts  time  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  cope  with  the  unforeseen 
problems  resulting  from  these  two 
changes  in  law.  I  am  advised  that  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Oregon  are  definitely  adversely  affected 
and  several  other  States  may  be  affected 
adversely. 

May  I  explain  further : 

Section  204  reduces  Public  Law  874 
eligibility  in  proportion  to  any  State  re- 
duction in  aggregate  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures. This  section  addresses  itself  to  the 
problem  that  some  States  reduce  part 
of  their  State  aid  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  receiving  impacted  area 
funds.  Such  reduction  is  clearly  in  vio- 
lation of  congressional  intent. 

Section  229  provides  that  if  no  tax 


revenues  of  a  State  may  be  expended  for 
free  public  education  of  children  who 
reside  on  any  Federal  property  within 
the  State,  or  if  no  tax  revenues  of  a 
State  are  allocated  for  the  free  public 
education  of  such  children,  then  the 
property  on  which  such  children  reside 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  property. 

Both  of  these  amendments  are  prob- 
ably soimd,  but  let  me  give  an  example 
of  the  problem  they  will  create,  and  the 
pressing  need  for  additional  time  prior 
to  implementation. 

In  the  Instance  of  Tennessee,  the  prob- 
lem relates  to  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  Fort 
Campbell  rests  more  than  half  on  the 
Tennessee  side  and  about  two-thirds  of 
its  impact  is  in  Tennessee.  Tennessee  is 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 204  and  229,  but  judicially,  the 
State  to  be  responsible  so  far  as  Fort 
Campbell  is  concerned,  is  Kentucky. 
Kentucky,  because  of  Its  constitution,  has 
thus  far  not  declared  Its  willingness  to 
devote  State  funds  to  children  liv- 
ing on  Federal  property.  Under  section 
229.  Fort  Campbell  would  then  be  held 
to  be  non-Federal  property,  and  Ten- 
nessee would  end  up  in  exactly  the  same 
boat  as  Kentucky.  The  affected  school 
districts  in  my  State  would  lose  close  to 
$500,000  in  impacted  area  funds  per  year. 
And  this  would  come  at  the  worst  pos- 
sible time.  Fort  Campbell  has  undergone 
a  tremendous  buildup  due  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  our  school  districts  simply 
cannot  continue  to  absorb  the  many 
thousand  children  at  Fort  Campbell 
without  impacted  area  type  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  nothing  more  than  give  the 
States  caught  in  these  imforeseen  and 
special  circumstances  a  little  more  time 
to  work  out  their  problems.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  the  occasion  to  examine  the  amend- 
ment. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will 
accept  the  amendment.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
should  accept  the  amendment. 

It  amends  Public  Law  874  of  the  81st 
Congress,  when  we  made  it  a  policy  to 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  education 
business. 

On  some  military  installations  in  cer- 
tain States  schools  are  unable  to  receive 
State  aid  funds  to  help  educate  children 
whose  parents  reside  on  military  reserva- 
tions, because  of  State  law.  The  Office  of 
Education  Is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  these  children 
through  June  30,  1968. 

The  gentleman  has  presented  to  us  the 
situation  involving  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. There  are  other  States  involved  that 
will  have  to  change  their  constitutions 
or  go  through  a  legislative  enactment  to 
try  to  come  up  with  some  formula  so 
that  they  can  make  a  contribution  for 
the  education  of  children  on  military 
reservations. 

So  the  amendment  is  simple.  It  merely 
extends  this  authorization  for  an  addi- 
tional year.  I  would  recommend  and 
suggest  that  the  amendment  be  accepted. 
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Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield:' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Termessee  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  QUIE  I  have  talked  over  the 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  and 
whUe  I  hope  this  will  not  be  t»ken  by 
any  State  that  they  can  put  it  over  an- 
other vear  later  on.  I  think  in  view  of 
the  problems  ycu  are  confronted  with. 
we  ought  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  I  believe  I 
want  to  concur  for  the  first  time  since 
the  debate  started  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
QuiEl.  and  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
had  a  considerable  discussion  of  this 
problem  In  committee.  I  Join  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  ^Mr.  QttieI  in  say- 
ing to  you  that  I  hope  he  and  I  will  be 
back  here  together  opposing  any  attempt 
to  continue  this  beyond  this  year  becau.se 
It  does  permit  a  State  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive money  while  they  are  not  expend- 
ing anv  State  money  for  the  education 
of  our  militars^  dependents  under  certain 
circumstances 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I  will 
certainly  do  my  share  to  make  certain 
that  that  is  true 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  fMr.  Anderson! . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr   DINGELL   Mr   Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  inquire  as 
to  whether  there  are  any  more  amend- 
ments pending'' 

Mr  DINGELL  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  CHATRM.AN.  There  are  no  amend- 
ments at  the  desk. 

Mr  PERKINS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yleldine 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
.sat  here  now  for  most  of  this  debate  and 
I  have  listened  to  the  discission  and  I 
have  watched  the  amendments  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  greatly  sick  at  heart 
tonight  as  I  see  what  the  House  has  done 
to  one  of  the  great  milestone  pieces  of 
legislation  that  we  have  enacted  In  recent 
years 

It  can  be  argued  by  those  who  have 
sponsored  these  amendments  that  they 
are  friends  of  education— and  I  suspect 
they  misht  even  bieleve  that  they  are 
But  I  want  to  tell  the  Members  a  couple 
of  stories  about  some  things  that  have 
happened  in  my  district  under  the  great 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  explain  why  perhaps  the  actions 
that  have  been  taken  by  this  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  in  the  last  day  or  so  have 
not  really  been  in  the  Interest  of  the 
people  whom  I  serve 

I  think  if  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
look  at  their  own  congressional  districts 
and  the  possibility  of  similar  happenings 
occurring  in  their  districts,  they  might 
well   come    to    the   understanding   that 


what  has  happened  here  has  not  been  in 
the  interest  of  their  districts  and.  indeed, 
has  not  been  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole 

My  district  during  the  past  year  and 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Detroit  have 
seen  S2  2  million  go  to  help  children  in 
private  and  parochial  schools  achieve 
remedial  reading  special  instruction,  and 
other  instruction  aimed  at  uplifting  the 
ability  of  deprived  children  who  go  to 
Catholic,  other  parochial,  and  private 
schools:  to  teach  remedial  reading  and 
do  this  kind  of  thing  for  the  young  peo- 
ple who  attend  those  schools.  Much  of 
that  would  be  denied  tho.se  children  by 
the  amendments  adopted  today. 

I  know  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  I  know  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  it  is  my  secure 
expectation  that  if  this  bill  is  passed 
in  the  form  in  which  It  is  today,  those 
young  people  who  attend  that  kind  of 
school — and  they  number  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  school-age  children  in  my 
district  and  in  the  State  of  Michigan- 
will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  benefits  un- 
der title  III  We  will  thereby  have  struck 
a  bodj-  blow  both  at  their  educational  op- 
portunity and  at  the  opportunity  to  up- 
lift their  intellectual  attainments.  We 
will  have  struck  the  hardest  blow  at 
those  young  people  who  are  most  de- 
prived in  terms  of  their  educational 
background  and  In  their  educational 
abilities,  and  also  at  those  young  people 
who  are  possessed  of  the  most  limited 
financial  resources. 

It  can  be  argued  that  under  title  III 
type  projects  the  State  of  Michigan  can 
use  the  so-called  block  grants  of  that 
title  to  correct  and  redress  the  problems 
that  those  young  people  have.  But  our 
people  in  Michigan  have  gone  through 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  assure  that 
our  young  people  in  Michigan  will  merely 
be  able  to  ride  the  public  school  buses  In 
the  State  of  Michigan,  to  get  on  and  off 
those  school  bu.ses  as  they  pass  while 
going  to  the  public  schools  which  are  on 
the  way,  and  the  issue  under  our  con- 
stitution, is  not  fully  and  finally  resolved. 
I  think  this  is  something  that  the 
Hou.se  should  well  bear  in  mind  when 
we  vote  on  these  amendments. 

But  I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  I  have 
recently  had  another  case  involving  the 
establishment  of  a  center  for  remedial 
learning,  something  that  would  be  cov- 
ered under  the  section  of  the  act  affected 
by  amendments  we  have  adopted  today, 
and  something  which  would  make  those 
same  kind  of  educational  opportunities 
available  to  the  young  people  that  I  .serve 
who  happen  to  attend  private  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  was  put  to- 
gether not  by  those  private  and  parochial 
schools  but  by  the  public  schools  in  the 
district  I  serve.  I  would  point  out  that 
those  same  public  school  districts,  in 
putting  that  together,  were  compelled  bv 
the  fundamental  statutes  that  we  work 
under  now  to  present  it  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  for  consideration,  and  I 
would  point  out  that  tho.se  school  dis- 
tricts were  told  by  the  officials  of  that 
same  acency  that  it  would  be  approved 
bv  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  would  point 


out  that  I  have  checked  since  and  I  have 
found  that  it  was  not  approved  and  that, 
indeed,  this  application  was  disapproved 
bv  the  superintendent  and  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  not 
only  have  you  struck  a  body  blow  at  the 
young  people  who  happen  to  attend  paro- 
chial and  private  schools,  but  you  have 
also  placed  very  securely  and  safely  a 
bureaucrat  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
in  other  States  between  the  young  people 
and  an  opportunity  for  adequate  educa- 
tion under  the  sections  of  this  statute  af- 
fected by  the  amendments  we  have 
adouted  today 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr  GARDNER  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  thank  my  friend  from 
California. 

I  know  the  gentleman  on  the  minority 
side  who  is  so  enthusiastic  to  ob.iect  will 
learn  after  he  has  been  around  here  a 
little  longer  some  of  the  more  basic  and 
fundamental  rules  of  courtesy.  I  suspect 
in  his  youth  and  inexperience  he  mif,'ht 
have  been  swayed  to  do  something  that, 
when  he  achieves  a  little  more  maturity 
and  wisdom,  he  might  not  do. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  what  hap- 
pens here  with  this  block-grant  approach 
is  that  we  very  securely  put  a  new 
bureaucrat  between  the  local  school  dis- 
trict and  the  source  of  Federal  funds. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  going  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  rue  this,  because  the  school 
districts" are  going  to  find  that  bureau- 
crats who  are  not  responsible  for  the 
taxation  and  for  the  raising  of  money 
will  be  neither  so  wise  nor  pi-udent  nor 
careful  in  the  dispensation  of  those 
funds. 

I  would  point  out  that  those  same 
bureaucrats  have  proven  themselves  not 
so  particularly  tender  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  and  the  interests  of  those  same 
school  districts  In  one  instance  I  have 
cited  I  would  point  out  that  our  experi- 
ence under  this  legislation  in  the  not 
distant  future  is  going  to  be  that  these 
same  State-level  school  bureaucrats  are 
far  more  ruthless  and  far  less  sen.sltive 
to  the  public  Interest  and  are  far  less 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  young 
people  than  are  the  officials  of  the  U,S. 
Office  of  Education  downtown. 

I  will  point  out  that  the  time  is  not 
long  hence  when  this  bloc  grant  situation 
we  are  now  faced  with,  through  a  process 
of  attrition  of  a  very  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation, is  going  to  encourage  a  measure 
of  irre.sponsibility  by  the  spenders  of 
those  funds,  who  will,  in  the  course  of 
their  administration,  not  being  respon- 
sible for  the  taxes  to  raise  those  funds, 
utilize  less  than  the  degree  of  care  that 
we  as  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  would  like  to  see.  and  indeed  a 
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lesser  degree  of  care  than  we  would  like 
to  see  utilized  in  the  expenditure  of  those 
funds. 

I  believe  what  we  have  done  today  has 
been  very  bad.  I  propose,  if  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit  is  offered,  to  vote  for 
that  motion  to  recommit,  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  perhajDs.  in  the  more  ma- 
ture consideration  of  this  matter,  come 
to  a  better  resolution  and  may  have  the 
committee  come  forward  with  a  bill 
without  the  evil  and  mischievous  amend- 
ments adopted  today.  Certainly,  recom- 
mittal will  allow  opportunity  to  scru- 
tinize more  carefully  the  legislation,  and 
the  situation  which  has  resulted  in  such 
unwise  amendments  to  a  great  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  have  always  supported  Federal  aid 
to  education.  I  did  so  when  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  minority  side 
opposed  it. 

Tlie  Ekmentary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  will  be  in  effect  for  another 
year.  During  that  period  the  committee 
can  present  us  with  far  better  legislation 
than  the  shambles  which  remains  of  the 
fine  educational  legislation  presented  to 
us  earlier  this  week  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MOS.S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want 
to  endorse  as  vigoroiu^ly  as  possible  the 
statements  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  In  my  15  years  in 
this  House,  I  have  never  seen  a  day 
which  in  my  judgment  represents  the 
degree  of  irresponsible  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation  that  the  actions  taken  so  far 
m  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  repre- 
sents. The  record  it  makes  is  not  one 
that  I  will  view  with  pride.  I  dare  say, 
very  few  of  the  Members  in  retrospect 
will  take  any  pride  for  their  part  in 
writing  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  is  getting  late,  tempers  are  getting 
short,  and  I  am  getting  ready  to  give  Jack 
Anderson  one  more  excuse  to  cite  me  for 
missing  a  vote. 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  been  a 
cause  to  which  I  have  given  my  full  and 
wholehearted  support  for  many  years 
now.  I  have  never  willingly  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  in  support  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  I  have  certainly  never  op- 
posed any  of  the  many  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  to  create  r. 
viable,  workable  system  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  our  schools.  As  I  said  to  this 
House  earlier  this  week,  our  national 
power  depends  on  our  national  brain- 
power, and,  in  my  considered  judgment, 
there  is  no  legislation  which  is  of  greater 
importance  to  the  very  survival  of  this 
Nation  than  education  legislation. 

But  shortly,  I  intend  to  leave  the 
Chamber,  go  home  and  go  to  bed,  and  I 
have  left  instructions  that  I  be  given  a 
general  pair  on  this  legislation.  In  short, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  by  this  hour  ceased 
to  care  much  whether  or  not  this  bill,  in 
its  present  form,  passes  the  House  or  not. 

It  is  with  no  satisfaction  at  all  that  I 
have  come  to  this  conclusion.  I  have  sup- 
ported H.R.  7819  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  I  had  hoped  to 
support  it  on  the  floor.  I  have  been  sup- 
porting it  with  my  vote  all  during  this 
confused  and  embattled  week.  I  sup- 
ported the  bill  this  afternoon  against  the 


effort  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiE]  to  turn  it  inside  out.  I  sup- 
ported it  yesterday  against  the  efforts  of 
the  gentlelady  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green]  to  attach  to  it  amendments 
which  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  effect 
of  confusing  efforts  to  enforce  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  have  sought  this 
afternoon  and  this  evening  to  fight 
against  further  amendments  which  seek 
to  erect  ill-conceived  and  poorly 
thought  out  buildings  upon  the  care- 
fully laid  foundation  which  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  to  the  House.  And 
I  most  certainly  have  opposed  the  efforts 
to  tear  down  such  institutions  as  the 
Teacher  Corps.  It  is  by  this  time  perfect- 
ly apparent  that  the  old  Dixiecrat-Re- 
publican  coalition,  with  the  considerable 
help  of  some  new  and  surprising  re- 
cruits, have  the  votes  to  do  what  they 
want  with  this  bUl.  It  is  by  now  perfectly 
apparent  that  nothing  constructive  will 
emerge  from  further  debate  and  from 
the  consideration  of  however  many  other 
crippling  amendments  will  be  conjured 
up  on  the  floor.  In  my  judgment,  we 
ought  to  adjourn  right  now  and  come 
back  tomorrow  or  even  next  week  and 
start  all  over  again.  In  the  words  of 
Cromwell  to  the  Long  Parliament,  "You 
have  sat  here  too  long  for  any  good  you 
have  done.  In  the  name  of  God,  go." 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  that  would  be 
necessary  to  list,  much  less  describe,  the 
harm  that  has  been  done  to  this  bill — 
and  to  the  very  cause  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  itself,  by  this  afternoon's  pro- 
ceedings. Let  me  comment  only  on  what 
I  honestly  think  is  the  major  catastrophe 
of  the  day — the  elimination  from  this  bill 
of  what  was  left  of  the  Teacher  Corps, 

The  Teacher  Corps  was  a  magnificent 
experiment.  This  country  has  discovered 
in  the  past  6  years  what  incredible  riches 
there  are  within  our  country  simply  wait- 
ing to  be  tapped  through  volunteer  agen- 
cies. We  found  it  out  first  in  the  Peace 
Corps — which  exceed  the  fondest  expec- 
tations of  its  uncritical  friends.  We  are 
finding  it  out  in  the  VISTA  program,  in 
which  young  and  old  Americans  alike  are 
giving  of  their  limitless  energy  and  tal- 
ent, and  even  more  important,  of  their 
limitless  store  of  human  compassion.  And 
we  could  have  found  it  out — we  got  a 
glimmering  of  it — in  the  Teacher  Corps, 
The  Peace  Corps  was  opposed  by  old-line 
diplomats  and  orthodox  foreign  aid  tech- 
nicians who  thought  it  was  "unprofes- 
sional," 'VISTA  no  doubt  has  its  detrac- 
tors among  old-line  social  welfare 
bureaucrats  who  think  it  is  "unprofes- 
sional." And  the  Teacher  Corps  has  been 
killed  largely  at  the  insistence  of  educa- 
tional bureaucrats  who  think  it  is  "un- 
professional." By  "unprofessional,"  in  all 
three  cases,  is  meant  "a  bunch  of  trouble- 
makers who  want  to  do  thinss  differently 
than  we  have  always  done  it," 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Teacher 
Corps,  like  the  VISTA  volunteers  and  the 
Peace  Corps,  were  "unprofessional" 
enough  for  us  all  to  be  deeply  grateful.  In 
the  case  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  find  out  new  meth- 
ods of  reaching  the  educationally  de- 
prived child,  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  finding  new  ways  of  preparing  people 
to  meet  the  growing  teacher  shortage,  we 


have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  some 
things  differently  than  they  have  always 
been  done — and.  considering  the  star- 
tling lack  of  success  the  old  ways  have 
provided,  I  think  we  should  have  seized 
the  opportunity  and  done  our  best  with 
it.  Instead.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  muffed  it 
again.  Those  few  "professional"  educa- 
tors who  are  more  concerned  with  tenure 
than  with  teaching  and  more  concerned 
with  status  than  with  students — they 
have  had  their  way  this  evening,  and  a 
promising  experiment  is  shelved  for  the 
time  being.  We  are  told,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Teacher  Corps  will  be  back  with 
us  as  part  of  another  bill.  I  hope  so,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  so. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  quite  clear.  I 
am  not  impugning  the  motives  of  anyone 
on  this  floor.  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  has  done  today  what  his 
conscience  has  directed  him  to  do,  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  the  House  who  is  tioily 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our  schools  or  of 
our  children.  My  criticisms  are  directed 
at  judgment,  not  motive.  And  I  think  our 
collective  judgment  has  this  night  been 
little  short  of  abominable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  distressed  by  the 
sight  of  the  slaughter  of  innocents,  and  I 
am  distressed  by  the  sight  of  a  perfectly 
good  bill  being  dismembered  on  this  floor. 
And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hope  that 
calmer  minds  will  prevail  in  another 
body,  I  bid  you  good  night. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  years 
ago.  Congress  approved  the  Federal  Aid 
to  Education  Act.  This  was  not  intended 
to  be  an  act  to  institute  a  Federal  edu- 
cation program,  nor  was  it  intended  to 
provide  for  Federal  control  of  education. 
At  least  that  is  what  we  were  told.  I  am 
confident  Congress  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted either,  had  it  been  forewarned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress  believed 
it  wrs  writing  safeguards  into  the  law 
agPinst  just  such  control. 

Nevertheless,  under  present  proce- 
dures, the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is 
taking  over  the  education  system  in  the 
United  States.  Nowhere  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  the  law  is  authority  given  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  usurp  local 
control  of  schools  in  this  manner.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  Congress  check 
the  flagrant  excesses  which  have  taken 
place,  and  the  time  is  now.  Public  funds 
should  not  be  used  as  a  form  of  black- 
mail for  purposes  not  set  forth  in  the 
law. 

We  have  before  us  the  renewal  of  the 
1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  operation  of  this  act,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  U,S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, has  been  subject  to  widespread 
criticism  because  of  extreme  methods 
used  by  Federal  officials  to  force  race 
mixing.  The  high-handed  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  them  have  been  generally  ob- 
noxious. And  there  have  been  numerous 
cases  where  mixed  teams  of  young  per- 
sons, some  of  them  barely  out  of  college, 
have  spelled  out  impractical  methods  of 
procedure  to  overrule  qualified  and  ex- 
perienced elected  and  professional  school 
personnel.  In  many  cases,  the  require- 
ments set  forth  by  U.S.  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  have  been  illegal  in  that 
they  exceeded  statutory  authority.  These 
policies  have  harmed  educational  stand- 
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ards,   lowered   eflQciency,   and   increased 
costs. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  ignoring  the 
real  needs  of  education  and  downgrading 
educational  standards.  By  withholding 
funds,  or  threatening  to  do  so,  it  is  seek- 
ing primarily  to  force  racial  balancing 
In  the  South  by  requiring  hiring  or  as- 
slgnment  by  race,  or  by  change  in  school 
district  lines,  or  by  abolishing  schools,  or 
changing  from  high  schools  to  grammar 
schools.  In  doing  this,  the  Department 
usurps  the  power  of  the  school  district 
ofBcials. 

Neither  the  Office  of  Education  nor 
anyone  else  should  have  the  right  to 
make  sectional  distinction  and  be  per- 
mitted to  force  racial  balance.  A  prohibi- 
tion should  be  written  into  this  bill  to 
make  it  impossible  for  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  go  beyond 
the  law.  Today  that  EK'partment  is  violat- 
ing the  law  by  the  use  of  guidelines. 

We  have  every  right  to  presume  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation is  to  help  education  throughout 
the  Nation.  Accepting  that,  it  must  fol- 
low that  since  funds  are  essential  to  ed- 
ucation— and  Federal  funds  can  promote 
education— that  the  desire  of  the  De- 
partment should  be  to  find  ways  to  aid. 
rather  than  means  to  cut  off  funds. 

Again,  this  is  not  what  is  happening. 
There  are  those  who  use  their  power  to 
punish  educators  and  to  deny  education 
to  the  Nation's  children  This  takes  place 
when  officials  of  the  office  of  EducaUon 
use  that  Department  to  promote  integra- 
tion, regardless  of  what  they  may  be 
doing  to  education.  In  this,  they  are 
abdicating  the  whole  purpose  for  which 
the  aid  to  education  program  was 
created. 

In  practice,  the  Office  of  Education  is 
requiring  a  pledge  not  to  abide  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  but  by  guidelines,  which 
go  far  beyond  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

By  calling  for  'voluntary"  action  to 
propose  plans  by  the  local  .school  dis- 
trict and  finding  fault  with  each,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  Is  forcing  or  attempt- 
ing to  force  assignment  to  maintain 
Negro-white  ratios — which  is  prohibited 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Title  IV.  section  401 'b>,  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  reads  as  follows: 

"Desegreg.itl.m"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  v^  public  schools  and  within  such 
•chools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color. 
religion,  or  Natlona.1  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  "Imbalance." 

Even  the  revised  guidelines  prohibit 
what  is  being  forced,  by  threat,  on  a 
"voluntary"  basis: 

Sec.  181  52  Officials  Not  to  Influence 
Choice 

No  official,  teacher,  or  employee  of  the 
school  system  may  require  or  request  any 
student  or  prospective  student  to  submit  a 
choice  form  during  the  choice  period  other 
than  by  the  prescribed  letter,  notice,  and 
choice  form  After  the  choice  period,  the 
school  system  must  m.ike  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  completed  choice  form  from 
any  student  who  has  not  exercised  a  choice. 
However,  at  no  time  may  any  official,  teacher. 
or  employee  of  the  school  system,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  seek  to  influence  any 
parent,  student,  or  any  other  person  involved, 


in  the  exercise  of  a  choice,  or  favor  or  penal- 
ize any  person  because  of  a  choice  made.  In- 
formation concerning  choices  made  by  In- 
dividual students  or  schools  to  which  they 
are  assigned  may  not  be  made  public. 

I  want  the  Nation  to  have  a  good  edu- 
cational system,  and  I  know  how  desper- 
ately money  is  needed  by  the  schools. 
But  let  us  not  pay  too  high  a  price. 

We  should,  by  proper  amendments, 
prohibit  use  of  educational  funds  to  pres- 
sure, to  interfere  with,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempt to  control  or  change  the  operation 
of  local  public  schools  where  there  is 
freedom  of  choice  of  attendance  ex- 
tended to  all  students  to  attend  any 
school  in  such  district. 

Neither  the  committee  bill  nor  the  Quie 
amendment  faces  up  to  problem— or  to 
the  danger  of  a  Federal  education  system. 
I  cannot  vote  for  either  bill  on  final  pass- 
age in  its  present  form.  I  will  support  a 
bill  which  is  amended  in  a  way  to  insure 
an  end  to  the  Illegal  and  objectionable 
practices  that  are  downgrading  educa- 
tion nationwide. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  support  H.R.  7819,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  In  passing  the 
original  legislation  in  1965.  the  Congress 
hoped  to  furnish  much-needed  as.sistance 
for  many  critical  areas  in  the  American 
school  system  and  improve  the  quality 
of  elementary   and  secondary  learning. 

Without  imposing  Federal  control  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.■\ct  has  directed  its  primarj-  thrust  to- 
ward helping  local  schools  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  educating  thousands  of  cul- 
turally deprived  youth  so  that  they  can 
break  out  of  the  tragic  poverty  cycle. 
It  also  aids  in  the  improvement  of  li- 
brary resources  and  the  purchase  of  text- 
books and  other  instructional  materials. 
It  has  aided  the  schools  in  the  initia- 
tion and  maintenance  of  supplementary 
educational  programs  to  enrich  the 
learning  opportunities  not  only  of  young 
students  but  of  all  in  the  community. 

H.R.  7819  would  provide  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  via  the  State  de- 
partments of  education,  to  establish  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children.  It  also  provides 
funds  for  textbooks,  library  books,  and 
other  Instructional  materials,  and  pro- 
vides for  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services  to  stimulate  and  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  new  and  ima- 
ginative local  school  programs.  The  pro- 
gram also  designed  to  strengthen  the 
capabilities  of  State  educational  agencies 
and,  finally,  provides  a  special  program 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

There  has  been  a  formidable  record  of 
past  achievements  and  we  must  continue 
our  dedication  toward  the  Improvement 
of  American  education  today.  I  believe 
that  the  elementary  and  secondarj-  edu- 
cation program  will  result  In  stimulating 
not  only  the  growth  of  American  learn- 
ing but  the  growth  of  strong  support  for 
education  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  For.  It  Is  only  through  this  pub- 
lic support  that  we  can  really  be  assured 
that  the  finest  education  our  democracy 
has  to  offer  will  be  provided  for  succeed- 
ing generations  of  Americans. 


Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7819. 

After  many  years  of  tedious  efforts 
Congress  passed  the  Elenientai-y  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Prior 
to  the  enacting  of  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress, while  aware  of  the  gross  inequities 
imposed  on  disadvantaged  children  in 
their  quest  for  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity, found  itself  unable  to  act  at  the 
State  and  local  level  because  of  the  con- 
stitutional issues  surrounding  the  con- 
cept of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  laid  down  guidelines 
to  a.ssure  participation  of  children  In  pri- 
vate schools  as  well  as  public  schools 
while  setting  up  restrictions  to  prevent 
any  uiiconstltutional  practices. 
Basically,  the  law  provides: 
First.  State  adminL-^tration  must  be 
consistent  with  State  law. 

Second.  Funds  must  not  enrich  or 
directly  benefit  any  private  schools. 

Third.  Title  and  control  of  all  ma- 
terial must  remain  ■with  the  public  au- 
thority. 

Fourth.  Materials  used  by  children  In 
private  schools  must  be  in  use,  or  ap- 
proved for  u.se,  in  the  public  schools. 

Fifth.  Grants  are  to  be  made  to  the 
local  school  district. 

The  flexibility  built  Into  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondar>-  Education  Act  was 
to  permit  all  States  to  participate,  even 
though  State  laws  governing  its  opera- 
tion van.-  greatly  over  the  United  States. 
With  this  Lssue  out  of  the  way.  Con- 
gress devised  a  system  of  categorical 
aids  to  probe  and  attempt  to  solve  the 
critical  problems  surrounding  the  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged  in  the  large 
cities  and  poor  rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. Important  and  needed  programs 
have  been  mounted  on  the  basis  of  these 
aids,  and  they  need  to  be  continued  lest 
the  entire  forward  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  disadvantaged  people  be 
endangered. 

Over  the  past  18  months,  since  Its  en- 
actment, the  programs  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  have 
brought  the  beginning  of  hope  to  the 
poor  and  minorities  of  our  Nation. 

The  Quie  bill  would  throw  the  present 
Federal  assistance  programs  into  chaos 
by  changing  the  current  rules  and  up- 
set pattern.s  of  successful  innovation  and 
service  begun  in  the  past  2  years. 

The  distribution  formula  of  funds 
under  the  Quie  proposal  does  not  appear 
to  guarantee  that  the  educationally  de- 
prived will  be  served  or  that  the  handi- 
capped will  be  aided  or  that  the  cities 
and  poor  rural  areas  will  not  suffer 
from  dLscrunlnation  In  the  distribution 
of  moneys. 

The  suggested  reversion  of  control  and 
procedure  to  State  authorities  would  de- 
feat. In  some  States,  any  chance  of 
Inner-clty  recovery  and  significant  help 
lor  rural  poverty. 

The  question  of  the  church-state  Issue 
has  not  been  resolved  in  the  Quie  pro- 
[>c>sal  and  would  vai>  from  State  to  State, 
depending  on  each  States'  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions.  State  depart- 
ments of  education  might  not  be  ready, 
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or  equipped,  to  handle  this  new,  depar- 
ture. 

Finally,  while  general  aid  to  educa- 
tional should  be  a  long-range  objective 
of  Federal  financing  of  education,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  in  addition  to,  and 
not  instead  of,  categorical  support.  Cate- 
gorical support  must  be  maintained  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  rebirth  of  a  grossly 
inequitable  educational  system,  one 
which  millions  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren can  bear  witness  against. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1967.  This  legislation  is  fundamentally 
designed  to  continue  the  progressive  pro- 
gram of  the  original  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  is 
committed  to  aiding  all  children  from 
educationally  deprived  backgrounds. 

No  one  geographic  section  of  this  Na- 
tion, no  one  type  of  life,  either  urban  or 
rural,  has  the  market  cornered  on  pov- 
erty. It  is  a  widespread  social  problem 
which  prohibits  a  large  number  of  our 
children  from  fulfilling  their  individual 
potential,  and  from  enjoying  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  society.  In  this  day  of 
technology  and  change,  education  holds 
the  key  to  advancement  and  prosperity. 
I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
assure  and  continue  to  assure  that  those 
disadvantaged  children,  limited  by  social 
poverty,  receive  the  same  educational  op- 
portunities as  the  majority  of  students 
who  come  from  more  affluent  homes. 
Thus,  I  firmly  support  the  request  for 
$2.4  billion  authorized  to  carry  out  title  I 
provisions  of  ESEA  for  fiscal  1968. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  educational 
program  is  to  make  equal  educational 
opportunity  a  reality  for  those  children 
most  in  need.  I  view  any  attempt  to  dis- 
rupt this  general  program  thrust  as  not 
In  the  best  public  Interest. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  clearly  noted 
that  the  present  ESEA  of  1967  Is  not  a 
measure  arrived  at  on  short  notice.  It  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  grounded  in  the  prin- 
ciples derived  from  the  great  public  de- 
bate surrounding  the  passage  of  the 
ESEA  of  1965.  At  that  time,  all  interested 
parties  ranging  from  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  officials,  to  civic 
groups,  to  church  organizations,  and 
educators  worked  hard  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  public  program  designed  to 
get  the  education  job  done.  It  was  from 
this  debate  that  the  monumental  act  of 
1965  was  born.  It  is  this  measure  which 
serves  as  the  foundation  for  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1967. 

One  of  the  most  Innovative  of  ideas 
adopted  Into  legislation  In  1965  was  the 
National  Teacher  Corps.  The  main 
thrust  of  this  public  program  was  pri- 
marily the  same  as  title  I  of  ESEA  to  help 
those  In  greatest  need,  low-income  fam- 
ilies. Therefore,  I  view  the  new  amend- 
ment to  title  I  of  the  ESEA  Act  of  1967,  to 
extend  the  National  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  1969,  and  more  im- 
portantly, the  utilization  of  teaching 
teams  from  the  Corps  in  low-income 
areas,  as  essential  legislation. 

Again,  the  teaching  team  amendment 
concentrates   educational   attention   on 


the  local  school  districts  and  their  needs. 
It  allows  school  administrators  to  fill 
local  personnel  shortages  with  skilled 
specially  trained  teachers  from  the 
Teacher  Corps.  Consistent  with  local  re- 
sponsibilities, the  recruiting,  hiring,  and 
supervising  of  Corps  teachers  for  local 
employment  is  left  with  the  local  school 
district. 

I  oppose  any  amendments  that  seek 
to  weaken  the  original  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  adoption  of  the  Quie 
amendment  will  do  so.  I  therefore  op- 
pose this  amendment.  Block  payments 
to  the  States  wUl  make  a  mockery  of  a 
good  law  as  it  now  exists. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  to  support  the  educational 
direction  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1967  as  orig- 
inally drawn.  It  has  set  a  national  prior- 
ity for  action.  It  has  done  so  after  care- 
ful deliberation  drawing  upon  previous 
experience.  It  deserves  our  continued 
support. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proposed  administration 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  H.R.  7819, 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI,  and 
I  want  to  express  my  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  substitute  bill  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mi-,  Quie]. 

Education  faces  its  greatest  challenge 
in  the  slums  of  our  central  cities  and  the 
depressed  rural  areas  where  poverty  and 
despair  exist.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  in  1965,  these  impoverished  school 
districts  across  this  Nation  have  been 
receiving  badly  needed  Federal  money  to 
help  youngsters  who  need  it  the  most — 
the  children  of  the  poor.  This  act  has  as 
its  guiding  principle  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportimlties. 

In  contrast,  the  Quie  substitute  pro- 
poses to  change  this  by  providing  less 
money  for  all  the  southern  and  border 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Maryland, 
and  less  money  for  many  of  our  country's 
largest  and  most  populous  States,  those 
very  districts  where  the  greatest  num- 
bers of  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  children  are  enrolled  in 
schools. 

This  disasterous  proposal  has  never 
been  considered  in  committee,  has  never 
been  made  the  subject  of  hearings  and 
has  been  frequently  and  hastily  revised 
in  the  past  few  weeks.  The  victims  of  this 
proposal  win  not  be  the  present  admin- 
istration but  the  many  millions  of  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  of  all  races  and 
religions. 

The  Quie  amendment  would  also  re- 
open the  whole  church-state  issue  and 
thus  widen  the  fissures  in  our  political 
life.  Tills  substitute  bill  proposes  that  the 
States  should  themselves  distribute  edu- 
cation funds.  But  the  constitutions  and 
statutory  provisions  of  most  States  bar 
the  use  of  State  fimds  for  private  or  re- 
ligious schools.  The  restrictive  language 
in  such  State  constitutions  and  laws 
might  be  held  to  apply  to  these  Federal 
funds  if  they  are  received  In  the  form  of 
block  grants  with  generous  State  discre- 
tion in  the  use  of  these  funds. 


Most  Catholic  school  officials,  as  vv'ell 
as  representatives  of  other  religious 
schools,  have  come  out  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  amendment.  They  feel  that 
they  will,  all  too  often,  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  unsympathetic  State  school  ad- 
ministrators and  that  the  successful  set- 
tlement of  the  church-state  issue  made 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act — will  come  crashing  down. 

As  "Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
so  ably  stated  it : 

In  1965.  at  long  last,  we  resolved  all  the 
Issues.  I  believe  It  has  been  President  John- 
son's greatest  single  achievement  on  the  do- 
mestic front  that  he  succeeded  with  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
in  ch.\rting  a  path  through  the  old  mine- 
fields that  held  back  aid  from  our  schools. 

The  program  has  been  in  operation  less 
than  two  years  and  it  was  over  20  years  late. 
But  already  some  self-professed  friends  of 
education  in  the  Congress  seem  willing  to 
risk  reviving  all  old  controversies  reopening 
the  old  wounds  of  the  past  20  years.  We  can- 
not afford  to  take  apart  what  we  built  with 
such  pain  and  effort.  Let  us  rather,  take 
what  we  have  and  make  it  work  even  better. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  we  reject  the 
Quie  substitute  amendment  and  con- 
tinue the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  amended  by  Represent- 
ative Brademas,  lest  we  Introduce  utter 
chaos  in  our  education  communities,  and 
deprive  our  disadvantaged  youth  of  their 
opportunity  to  better  their  position  and 
simultaneously  the  body  politic, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  received  a  telephone 
call  today  from  the  distinguished  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  my  home  city  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Dr.  John  Deady,  urg- 
ing my  support  of  the  Brademas  bill  and 
opposition  to  the  Quie  substitute.  I  have 
also  received  many  sinailar  appeals  from 
educators,  education  associations  and 
school  departments.  I  include  with  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
samples  of  the  communications  I  have 
received : 

West  Springfield  Public  Schools, 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  April  27, 1967, 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Boland:  The  West  Springfield 
Public  Schools  would  very  much  appreciate 
your  support  of  HR  7819,  an  amendment  to 
ESEA. 

This  Committee  bill  will  do  much  to  Im- 
prove the  Implementation  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  of  1965.  People  at  the 
"firing  line"  can  offer  strong  testimony  that 
this  bill  will  greatly  improve  aid  for  educa- 
tion, and  add  efficiency  and  economy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chris  Grammaticas, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  19. 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Washington,  D.C: 

American  Association  University  women 
supports  HSl.  7819,  Elementary  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Believe  its  emphasis  upon 
areas  of  need  from  aid  to  disadvantaged 
children  through  strengthening  State  educa- 
tional agencies  and  expanding  Teacher  Corps 
of  greatest  slgnflcance  to  education  at  this 
level  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Lois  Roth, 
Area  Representative,  Education. 
Dr.   Victoria    Schuck, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Program  Committee. 
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Citizens  fob  Edccational  Freedom. 

^Afashlngton,    DC    May    10.    1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Bo'-and, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wash,ing:on.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Because  of  a  deep  con- 
cern over  the  ImpUcaUons  which  the  pro- 
posed Republican  amendments  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  hold 
for  children  attending  private  schools.  Citi- 
zen.* tor  Educational  Freedom  wishes  to  make 
Its  position  perfectly  clear  We  are  support- 
ing H  R.  7819  without  amendments.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  proposed  Qule  substitute 
does  not  provide  for  equitable  treatment  for 
private  school  children. 

Our  position  was  taken  after  thorough 
study  of  aU  ramifications,  including  careful 
consideration  of  the  amended  version  of  the 
proposals.  Our  conclusion  was  based  on  three 
principal  factors: 

( 1 1  The  proposed  amendments  do  not 
adequately  protect  the  rights  of  private 
school  children    .  . 

(2)  The  legislative  procedure  In  this  case 
Is  open  to  senous  question  and  has  resulted 
m  a  great  deal  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
This  defect  could  result  In  a  substantial  dep- 
rivation of  benefits  to  children  in  aU  schools 

i3)  The  (amendments  would  allocate  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  funds  In  block 
grants"  to  the  states  to  provide  programs, 
which.  In  total  effect,  would  amount  to  gen- 
eral aid  to  public  schools,  while  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  private  school  children  would 
not  be  proportionately  met  Programs  de- 
signed for  them  would  be  restricted  to  spe- 
cial projects  such  as  shared  time,  educational 
television,  etc 

Additionally,  we  have  strong  reservations 
relative  to  the  extent  private  school  children 
would  participate  under  a  system  which 
vested  so  much  authority  in  state  educa- 
tional agencies.  Our  experience  indicates 
that  these  children  would  be  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage 

CEP  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  efforts 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  resolve  these  complex  problems  The 
chancres  which  have  been  made  since  the 
original  version  of  the  Quie  substitute  was 
made  known  demonstrate  good  faith  and  a 
concern  for  progress  In  education.  These 
changes,  however,  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  They  do  not  meet  our  funda- 
mental objections. 

Because    of    some    confusion    surrounding 
the  provisions  of   the  Qule  substitute.  CEP 
feels  an  obligation  to  make  Its  views  known 
directly  to  the  Congress. 
Respectfullv. 

Jeremiah  D.  Buckley. 

Executive  Director 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
deeply  ret^retcable  that  much  of  the  de- 
bate, in  and  out  of  this  Chamber,  on  the 
pendinij  Elementary  and  Secondar>'  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1967  has  been  so  partisan 
In  tone  as  to  ob.scure  rather  than  clarify 
the  Issues  wo  are  called  on  to  decide 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  endow  a 
proposal  one  favors  with  claims  of  per- 
fection, or  condemn  an  alternative  pro- 
posal in  the  most  extreme  terms  Legisla- 
tion is  rarely  all  2ood  or  all  bad.  As  mem- 
bers of  a  ijreat  deliberative  body,  we  are 
called  on  to  examine  such  proposals  re- 
alistically and  rationally,  to  weigh  their 
merit.^  in  a  discriminating  way.  and  to 
appreciate  that  most  legislation  comes  In 
shades  of  gray  rather  than  black  or  white. 

These  generalizations  are  especially 
relevant  to  the  pending  legislation.  In  my 
Judgment,  there  is  much  that  Is  reason- 
able and  desirable  about  both  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  Quie  substitute  as  well 
as  other  amendments  that  have  been 
proposed.  None  of  these  proposals  would 


wreck  Federal  aid  to  education  or  destroy 
the  effort  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies, and  those  who  assign  such  motives 
to  participants  in  this  debate  do  a  dis- 
service both  to  education  and  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Our  problem,  as  I  see  it.  is  to  choose 
the  best  from  among  several  alternatives 
which  are  worthy  of  respect  and  which 
deserve  serious,  nonpartisan  considera- 
tion. Having  studied  both  major  alterna- 
tives as  well  as  those  additional  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered,  it  is  my 
own  view  that  the  committee  bill  is  pref- 
erable, though  I  expect  to  support 
amendments  to  it. 

In  general,  I  believe  the  following  fac- 
tors help  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  the 
committee  bill: 

First,  the  bill  vould  extend  an  existing 
program — a  program  which,  in  spite  of 
certain  limitations  and  administrative 
problems,  has  been  functioning  effec- 
tively. 

Second,  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  this  program  has  already,  despite  its 
brief  existence,  begun  to  produce  notably 
encouraging  results. 

Third,  the  present  program  resulted 
from  a  lengthy  and  painfully  complex 
effort  to  reach  a  compromise  agreement 
on  the  part  of  virtually  all  who  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  education  with  regard 
to  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  improviiig  education  at  the  ele- 
menury  and  secondary  levels — a  com- 
promise which  should  not  be  disturbed 
unnecessarily. 

Fourth,  the  existing  program  aims  at 
specific  objectives  to  which  we  have  a 
national  commitment:  the  upgrading  of 
education  In  areas  of  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation and  the  improving  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children  of  low- 
income  families — in  brief,  the  areas  and 
children  of  greatest  need 

Fifth,  since  Federal  funds  for  support 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
are  necessarily  limited,  they  should  be 
earmarked  for  the  most  pressing  needs, 
which  is  what  the  present  program  does, 
as  attested  to  by  the  testimony  of  nu- 
merous State  and  local  education  offi- 
cials. 

As  I  have  suggested,  there  are  weak- 
nesses in  the  present  program  as  there 
are  in  most  Federal  aid  programs.  For 
instance.  I  believe  greater  efforts  should 
be  made  to  Integrate  and  coordinate  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  aid  with  the  pro- 
grams of  State  education  agencies.  The 
burgeoning  Federal  education  bureauc- 
racy in  the  f^eld  should  be  limited.  And 
administrative  redtape  associated  with 
the  program,  especially  insofar  as  it 
hampers  the  timely  allocation  of  funds 
to  recipient  agencies,  should  be  reduced 
But  these  are  problems  that  can  best  be 
dealt  with  by  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  or  by  administrative  changes. 
They  do  not.  I  believe,  require  the  substi- 
tution of  a  new  program 

If,  Mr  Chairman.  Instead  of  consider- 
ing the  extension  of  an  existing  program, 
we  were  launching  the  first  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  approach 
recommended  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QuieI    His 


proposed  amicndments  would  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal 
funds.  They  would  strengthen  the  role  of 
State  government  in  the  federal  system, 
a  generally  desirable  objective.  They 
would  reduce  the  need  for  a  large  Federal 
bureaucracy  in  the  field  of  education. 
They  would,  by  imposing  greater  re- 
sponsibilities on  State  education  agen- 
cies, tend  to  encourage  those  agencies  to 
improve  their  performance. 

Given  the  present  circumstances,  how- 
ever— the  fact  of  an  existing  proL'ram 
and  the  need  to  concentrate  limited 
funds  on  national  objectives — the.se  con- 
siderations seem  to  me  to  be  outweighed 
by  the  following  disadvantages  of  the 
Quie  amendments 

First,  we  do  not  know  whether  or  how 
well  such  a  new  program  would  work, 
since  it  would  be  frankly  experimental. 

Second,  the  Qule  amendments  would 
introduce  a  number  of  uncertainties  Into 
the  administration  of  the  program  in- 
volving, among  other  things,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  aid  to  private  school  chil- 
dren and  the  enforcement  of  laws  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  the  use  of  edu- 
cation funds. 

Third,  by  increasing  the  categories  for 
which  funds  could  be  used  and  by  pro- 
viding for  the  virtually  unlimited  use  of  a 
certain  portion  oi  the  funds,  the  Quie 
amendments  would  tend  to  diffuse  the 
objectives  of  an  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  program. 

Fourth,  under  the  Quie  amendments 
a  substantially  lower  percentage  of 
funds  would  be  required  to  be  devoted 
to  aiding  disadvantaged  schoolchildren, 
the  area  of  greatest  need. 

Fifth.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey, 
all  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  pres- 
ent program  has  been  very  pnxluctive 
and  that  under  the  Qule  amendments 
New  Jersey  would  ultimately  suffer  a 
meaningful  reduction  in  its  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  despite  the  increasing 
need  for  assistance  on  the  part  of  our 
low-Income  urban  areas 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  a  convincing  case  has  been  made 
either  that  the  present  program  has  not 
been  successful  or  that  the  Qule  amend- 
ments would  prove  to  be  a  superior 
method  of  meeting  our  national  objec- 
tives. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore.  I  shall 
support  the  committee  bill  together  with 
those  amendments  which  I  believe  will 
improve  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  program. 

Mr,  GALLAGHER,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  11.  1965.  President  Johnson  signed 
Into  law  America's  commitment  to  the 
improvement  of  elementar>-  and  second- 
ar>-  education.  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  was  hailed  as 
the  greatest  step  forward  in  American 
education  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  heart  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Is  the  3-ycar  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for 
allocation  to  school  districts  to  Improve 
the  education  of  .some  5  million  children 
In  families  with  Incom-s  below  $2,000. 
.-Vs  President  Johnson  said  In  slanlng  the 
ESE.^.  'education  Is  the  only  valid  pass- 
p^irt  from  poverty  " 

Mr.    Chairman,   the   Elemental.-   and 
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Secondary  Education  Act  resulted  from 
literally  years  of  study  by  both  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies.  The  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  during  both  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses.  Every  possible  facet  and 
effect  of  the  act  was  scrutinized.  Oppo- 
nent.s  of  Federal  aid  to  education  were 
given  more  than  ample  opportunity  to 
argue  against  the  bill.  They  were  given 
every  consideration.  The  act  that  finally 
came  forth  from  the  committee  was  as 
well  reasoned  and  well  studied  a  bill  as 
any  that  has  ever  come  out  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Again  this  .vear,  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  under  Its  able  chair- 
man, has  studied  the  effects  of  the  1965 
act  and  Its  Impact  on  the  education  scene 
daring  its  actual  operation.  The  com- 
mittee again  held  extensive  hearings 
and.  again,  ever>-  critic,  as  well  as  sup- 
porter, was  heard. 

On  the  whole,  the  Education  Commit- 
tee found  that  the  1965  act  has  worked 
successfully  and  performed  well  and  Its 
Impact  has  been  felt  and  Its  purpose  has 
been  accomplished.  They  found  that  the 
years  of  study  that  went  into  the  bill 
have  paid  off.  Tliey  found  that  very  few 
changes  were  needed. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  make  a  change. 
An  amendment  which  would  change  the 
very  character  and  core  of  the  act  that 
has  worked  so  successfully.  We  are  asked 
to  amend  a  method  that  has  justified  our 
confidence.  We  are  asked  to  make  a 
fundamental  change,  and  we  are  asked 
to  do  this  without  the  benefit  of  even  a 
single  hearing  by  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit  that  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence overwhelms  the  so-called  Quie 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  overlook  what  experience  has  taught 
us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
33  States  have  provisions  In  their  con- 
stitutions which  specifically  prohibit  aid 
to  nonpublic  educational  Institutions. 
Tliese  States  arc  forbidden  to  give  any 
aid  to  other  than  public  schools  and  pub- 
lic school  children.  The  amendments  we 
are  asked  to  accept  would  turn  Federal 
funds  over  to  these  States  to  be  adminis- 
tered under  these  restrictions. 

Private  schools  In  the  United  States 
carry  a  tremendous  burden  In  terms  of 
numbers  of  American  schoolchildren  at- 
tending these  schools.  At  the  present 
time,  about  12  to  13  percent  of  the  funds 
of  the  1965  ESEA  funds  are  going  to 
benefit  children  attending  private  and 
parochial  schools.  The  aid  Is  given  to  the 
pupil,  not  to  the  school.  The  changes  we 
are  being  asked  to  make  In  the  act 
threaten  to  resurrect  the  dilemma  of  hav- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  our  children 
being  educated  in  private  and  parochial 
schools  but  those  children  being  unable 
to  benefit  from  a  national  policy  of  as- 
si-sting  children  to  attain  the  best  pos- 
sible education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  over  8  million 
underprivileged  children  benefitted  from 
ESEA  programs  administered  by  17,000 
school  districts  throughout  the  country. 
Its  impact  on  these  children  has  been 
Immediate,  but  I  believe  that  we  will  see 
the  real  impact  In  the  future. 


Our  country  is  rapidly  expanding  and 
advancing  in  every  field — science,  in- 
dustry, the  arts,  government.  Our  Nation 
is  becoming  more  complex  and  this  com- 
plexity has  built  within  it  a  demand  that 
those  who  control  and  exist  within  the 
Nation  be  capable  of  understanding  and 
taking  part  in  the  events  that  surround 
them.  Without  the  best  education  pos- 
sible, the  future  must  and  will  pass  by. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  is  an  assurance  that  our  chil- 
dren will  not  be  bypassed. 

Hopefully,  with  this  better  education 
and  with  better  facilities  our  children 
will  have  the  courage  and  the  ability  to 
find  a  way  for  all  men  to  live  In  peace 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 
relating  to  title  V,  which  was  adopted. 
The  Wisconsin  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation has  informed  me  of  their  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  as  follows: 
"We  respectfully  urge  your  support  of 
amendment  to  assign  all  title  V  funds  to 
the  State  Education  Agency  and  allow 
sharing  with  the  local  school  districts." 
The  views  expressed  by  George  Tipler, 
the  secretary  of  the  School  Boards  As- 
sociation, on  behalf  of  his  association  In- 
dicates the  widespread  support  for  this 
amendment  by  local  school  officials. 

I  also  want  to  call  the  Committee's  at- 
tention to  the  very  thoughtful  and  per- 
ceptive statement  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  Wisconsin,  Wil- 
liam C.  Kahl.  Mr.  Kahl  has  a  distin- 
guished record  in  education  and  his 
statement  is  another  reason  why  I  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Department  op  Public  Instruction. 

Madison.  March  29,  1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger. 
House    Education    and    Labor    Committee. 
House  of  Representatives.  House  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Steiger:    Your    committee   has 
under  consideration  amendments  to  the  Ele- 
mentary   and   Secondary   Education    Act    of 
1965.  Serious  study  of  H.R.  6230  prompts  me 
to  venture  an  opinion  of  concern  for  a  num- 
ber of  changes  in  Title  V  of  ESEA  currently 
under  consideration  and  others  that  may  be 
Included  with  changes  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  I  have 
to  the  bill  is  in  the  amendments  to  Title  V. 
Grants  to  State  Educational  Agencies.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  this  addition  to  Title  V 
Is  essential.  You  will  recall  that  Title  V  was 
Intended  to  strengthen  the  leadership  re- 
sources of  state  educational  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

You  have  heard  offlclals  from  the  U.S.  Office 
Indicate  that  states  are  not  proceeding  rap- 
idly enough  In  planning  under  existing  pro- 
visions of  Title  V.  and  therefore  further  in- 
fluence needs  to  be  exerted  upon  them  to 
move  in  directions  of  better  planning.  I  do 
not  object  to  the  premise;  however.  I  do 
raise  questions  as  to  the  methods  employed 
which  continue  to  develop  additional  admin- 
istrative details  and  paper  processing  for  fed- 
eral grants.  Existing  limitations  of  personnel, 
finances,  and  priorities  are  primary  reasons 
for  the  slower  rate  of  development  under  ex- 
isting Title  V.  For  example.  I  announced  in 
January  of  1967  the  development  of  a  citizen 
and  professional  long-range  planning  com- 
mittee. This  committee  will  be  initiated  on 


July  1.  1967  using  Title  V  (501 1  if  additional 
funds  are  provided  to  state  agencies. 
•  •  *  •  * 

Section  524  authorizes  Title  V  funds  to 
public  and  non-proiU  agencies,  institutioas, 
etc.  Here  again  funds  would  be  diverted 
from  the  origmal  intent  of  Title  V.  namely 
to  strengthen  the  state  educ.'.tional  agency. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  funds  for 
state  agencies  sliould  be  made  totally  avail- 
able to  such  agencies.  The  present  Title  V 
and  the  proposed  inclusion  of  Subpart  2  give 
the  U.S.  0:rice  control  of  15':  and  25'"c 
respectively  of  the  funds  for  "strengthening 
state  agencies." 

We  have  used  Title  V  effectively  for  only 
one  year.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  in- 
vcs^ted  enough  time  or  resources  in  state  de- 
partment,s  of  education  at  this  point  to 
coni-ider  diluting  the  funds  available  to  them 
or  maicing  precipitous  chances  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Title  V.  For  Wisconsin  we  will  need  a 
minimum  S50.000  increase  over  fiscal  1967 
allotments  if  we  are  to  avoid  possible  layoffs 
of  some  personnel  employed  since  1965  and 
if  we  are  to  avoid  cutbacks  in  programs 
already  initiated.  Not  only  would  such  action 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  initial  invest- 
ment made  but  be  a  serious  threat  to  morale 
and  future  recruitment  for  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  federal  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Wn-LL^M  C.  Kahl, 
State  Superintendent . 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Archie  A.  Buchmiller,  the  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
Wisconsin  at  the  December  8,  1966,  hear- 
ing of  the  Education  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  This 
statement  outlines  the  leadership  and 
initiative  of  Wisconsin — a  State  that  has 
accepted  its  responsibility  and  obligation 
on  behalf  of  quality  education  for  our 
schoolchildren.  The  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Position  Paper  on  Federal  Aid 

Madam  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee— 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  appear  before 
your  committee.  My  name  Ls  Archie  A.  Buch- 
miller, and  I  hold  the  position  of  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  represent  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Kahl,  State  Superintendent,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  educational  agency  responsible  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
Wisconsin.  Our  agency  does  not  serve  higher 
education  nor  post-high  school  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  programs  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  These  programs  are 
the  responsibilities  of  other  state  boards  or 
agencies  in  Wisconsin.  Thus,  of  necessity,  my 
rem.arks  to  you  must  bear  only  on  federal 
programs  affecting  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction has  approximately  450  employees  of 
about  which  150  are  at  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf.  We  are  the  administer- 
ing agency  for  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  Public  Law  874  and  815.  Title 
XIX  of  Public  Law  89-97.  the  in-high  school 
phase  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963.  Menomi- 
nee County  aids,  school  lunch  and  milk  pro- 
gram, surplus  property  and  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Task  Force  for  implementing  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Federal  programs 
administered  by  this  Department  involved 
over  $30  million  in  fiscal  1966.  Wisconsin  has 
a  school  enrollment  in  1966-67  of  890,000 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  264.000  in  pri- 
vate schools  and  approximately  42.000  pro- 
fessional staff  In  our  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  system. 
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It  li  not  my  Intent  or  desire  to  take  a 
negative  position  with  respect  to  federal  aid 
to  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
or  to  arbitrarily  criticize  the  operations  of 
the  U  S.  Office  of  Education  Rather.  I  hope 
my  comments  may  provide  you  with  some  of 
our  viewpoints  and  concerns. 

It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  educa- 
tional well-being  of  each  state  and  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  can  be  best  assured  over 
the  course  of  time  by  strong  leadership  on 
the  part  of  state  departments  of  education; 
by  effective  performance  on  the  part  of  local 
school  districts  i  which  In  the  end  must  carry 
out  any  educational  program,  be  It  stimu- 
lated and  administered  by  federal  or  state 
agencies),  and  by  a  supportive  federal  role 
which  Insures  that  the  federal  interest  is 
recognized  and  that  the  primary  objective  of 
equitable  distribution  of  the  national  wealth 
to  the  states  Is  fulfilled  In  our  opinion,  the 
best  role  of  the  federal  Interest  Is  one  which 
enhances  the  state  and  local  agencies  States 
and  communities,  like  Individuals,  are  dif- 
ferent, and  each  must  ultimately  develop  its 
own  operational  education  programs.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  local  school  district  has 
the  right  to  be  Ineffective,  but  we  do  support 
the  position  over  and  above  certain  mlnl- 
mums.  each  local  community  has  the  right 
to  develop  as  good  educational  programs  as 
It  desires 

Wisconsin  school  districts  spent  approxi- 
mately $460.00  per  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  pupil  during  1965-66  Of 
this  figure  approximately  $196.00  Is  state 
support  and  $264  00  Is  local  support.  To 
maintain  this  level  of  per-pupU  expenditure, 
the  local  school  district  must  rely  on  local 
property  taxes  for  60-70 '",,  of  Its  revenue 
Educational  Improvement  and  expansion  at 
the  local  level  must  be  supported  by  state 
and  federal  sources  of  income,  for  only  In 
this  way  can  the  local  district  obtain  the 
necessary  capital  without  establishing  op- 
pressive levels  of  property  taxation.  This 
year  the  state  of  Wisconsin  will  approach  the 
30%  level  of  financial  support  for  the  oper- 
ation of  local  district  educational  programs. 
$303,354,000  is  being  requested  by  the  De- 
partment In  its  1967-69  biennial  budget  for 
state  aids  to  Wisconsin  school  districts. 

In  the  long  run.  significant  improvement 
in  education  cannot  be  affected  without  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Redistribution  of  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  to  each  state  Is  essential  for 
long-range  educational  well-being  Thus,  the 
issue  for  us  is  not  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  have  federal  aid;  rather  the 
critical  Issue,  in  our  opinion.  Is  what  type 
of  categorical  aid,  prescriptive  control,  and 
administrative  processes  should  accompany 
federal  legislation  We  are  concerned  that 
the  89th  Congress,  though  providing  In- 
creased amounts  of  federal  support  to  edu- 
cation, bound  that  support  by  greater  spec- 
ificity. Increased  administrative  control,  and 
many  more  reque.sts  for  Information  and 
statistics  This  increased  specificity  taxes  the 
local  scho<jI  district  and  the  st.ite  agency 
and  necessitates  the  development  locally  of 
greater  administrative  capacity  in  order  to 
prepare  applications,  operate  programs. 
gather  data,  and  comply  with  reporting  re- 
quirements We  understand  that  such 
specificity.  In  many  cases,  stems  from  the 
natural  concern  of  Congress  about  legisla- 
tive programs  and  the  needs  of  the  US.  Of- 
fice of  Education  In  reporting  to  Congress 
about  programs  It  administers 

We  hope  that  the  Congress  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  look  to  each  state  and  Its  educa- 
tional agency  or  agencies  for  assurance  that 
the  Inteiit  of  Congress  Is  being  fulfilled.  We 
believe  it  desirable  that  each  state  educa- 
tional agency  be  designated  as  the  agency 
responsible  for  administering  federal  aid 
programs  in  the  stat«  according  to  the  ap- 
propriate legal  structure  and  administrative 
procedures  of  the  programs. 


Mr.  \L\THIAS  of  Mar>land.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant accompUshments  of  tlie  89th 
Congress  was  enactment  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  a  landmark  measure  which  was  the 
product  of  more  than  two  decades  of  dis- 
cussion, debate,  and  development.  In 
passing  this  bill,  the  Congress  declared 
that  the  failure  to  provide  adequate  ele- 
mentarj'  and  secondary  education  for 
millions  of  American  children,  the  chil- 
dren of  urban  and  rural  poverty,  was  a 
failure  of  nationwide  scope  and  national 
import.  Rather  than  perpetuating  this 
failure  and  the  tremendous  human  losses 
that  had  resulted  from  it.  the  89th  Con- 
gress began  a  major  Federal-State-local 
efTort  to  bring  our  best  educational  re- 
sources to  bear  on  the  problems  of  dis- 
advantat^ed  children.  Our  goal  was  noth- 
ing less  than  to  meet  their  particular  and 
persistent  needs,  to  help  them  make  the 
most  of  their  imiate  abilities,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  gain  the  skills  and  confi- 
dence they  need  to  free  themselves  from 
the  vicious  trap  of  poverty  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

Like  most  legislation,  the  1965  act  was 
not  perfect.  In  1966.  therefore,  we  ad- 
justed some  provisions  of  the  act.  and 
this  year  we  have  returned  to  the  task 
again.  The  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, before  drafting  the  bill  before  us 
today,  held  extensive  hearings  and  dis- 
cussed the  programs'  operation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  everj-  level  of  American 
education. 

Because  programs  under  ESEA  have 
been  in  operation  for  onJy  one  full  school 
year  so  far,  and  because  the  problems  at- 
tacked are  stubborn  and  deeply  rooted, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  measure  yet 
the  full  effects  of  our  efforts,  or  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  various  approaches 
which  have  been  tried.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised, however,  of  many  short-term 
gains  in  children's  abilities  and  attitudes, 
gains  which,  if  continued,  should  fully 
justify  the  significant  Investment  we 
have  made. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  measure  now 
the  impact  of  ESEA  upon  our  educa- 
tional system  itself.  This  Impact  has  un- 
deniably been  great.  In  one  .sense,  it  had 
been  felt  In  the  sheer  welcht  of  addi- 
tional administrative  work  and  the  bur- 
dens of  new  requirements  for  detailed 
applications  and  reports.  In  another 
sense,  it  has  been  measured  in  the  in- 
escapable strains  of  changes  of  direction, 
shifts  in  lines  of  communication  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  revisions  In  methods  of 
operation.  In  a  third  sense,  it  has  been 
seen  in  the  new  influences  of  innovation, 
experimentation,  and  creativity  in  class- 
rooms and  board  rooms  acro.ss  the  land. 

Man>'  of  the.se  changes  have  been  dif- 
ficult. Some  have  been  seriously  disrup- 
tive. But  much  of  the  furor  and  ferment 
has  been  encourasina:,  for  it  indicates 
that  American  educators  are  taking  a 
new  look  at  their  profession,  their  pur- 
poses and  their  plans — and  at  the  special 
needs  of  the  students  who  present  the 
greatest  challenge.  It  indicates  that 
many  local  school  boards  and  adminis- 
trators. Including  many  In  Mar\iand  and 
in  my  own  district,  are  exercising  their 
imaginations  and  exerting  their  initia- 


tive. It  indicates  that  the  act  is  serving  as 
a  catalyst  for  wide-ranging  reassess- 
ments of  the  responsibilities  of  American 
education  in  this  last  third  of  the  cen- 
tur>-,  and  that  the  benefits  of  this  re- 
evaluation  may  extend  far  beyond  the 
schools  and  students  actually  receiving 
aid  this  year. 

Now,  however,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  choice,  amid  heated  and  somewhat  con- 
fusing debate  over  the  implications  and 
dimensions  of  that  choice.  To  some,  our 
alternatives  are  nothing  less  than  con- 
tinuing Federal  educational  aid  or  scut- 
tling it  altogether.  To  others,  our  alter- 
natives arc  nothing  more  than  contin- 
uing or  adjusting  the  administrative 
structure  of  ESEA. 

To  me,  the  real  questions  lie  between 
these  poles.  I  am  convinced  that  the  dif- 
ference between  H  R.  7819  and  the  Quie 
amendment  is  not  the  sharp  contrast 
between  extending  and  ending  educa- 
tional assistance  to  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Nor  is  it  a  hard  choice  between 
sharply  categorical  grants  and  general 
assistance,  for  ESEA  is  not  that  narrow 
and  the  Quie  amendment  is  not  that 
broad  Rather,  ours  is  a  more  subtle  and 
demanding  choice  between  alternate 
routes  to  a  common  goal. 

Under  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  V  of  the 
Elementan,-  and  Secondary.'  Education 
Act.  fund.s  are  allotted  to  the  States  for 
specified  categories  of  educational  pro- 
grams. Within  title  I,  of  course,  grants 
are  allocated  on  a  county-by-county 
basis,  with  reallocations  within  the  State 
permitted  only  when  a  particular 
county's  funds  have  not  been  used.  Under 
the  Quie  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
funds  would  be  given  to  the  States  for 
educational  proqrams  which  fall  within 
the  range  of  titles  I  throuph  V  of  the 
present  ESEA,  but  the  States  would  have 
considerably  greater  latitude,  within 
broad  boundaries,  to  determine  a  mix  of 
activities  and  to  divide  funds  among 
various  regions  and  cities  within  the 
State. 

Under  ESEA,  local  school  administra- 
tors are  given  a  great  deal  of  iijitiative 
in  shaping  programs  under  titles  I  and 
III,  subject  to  State  oversight  and.  in 
the  ca.se  of  title  III  funds.  Federal  ap- 
proval of  each  project.  Under  the  Quie 
amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
State  would  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  designing  a  State  plan  and 
administering  or  delegating  responsi- 
bility for  particular  projects, 

Mr.  Chainnan.  to  me  the.se  are  the  dis- 
tinctions which  make  the  difference.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Quie  amendment  offers 
each  State  significantly  more  flexibility 
and  latitude  in  investing  Federal  funds 
in  areas  of  particular  need  and  programs 
of  particular  merit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Quie  amendment  as.sluns  this  flexi- 
bility primarily  to  the  States,  subject  to 
Federal  approval  of  the  State  plan  but 
without  real  guarantees  that  local  con- 
cerns will  be  thoroughly  considered  or 
local  initiatives  recognized. 

It  is  obvious  that.  If  it  so  chose,  a  State 
could  continue  under  the  Quie  amend- 
ment the  ver>'  .same  programs  now  being 
funded  through  ESEA  It  is  also  obvious, 
however,  that  a  State  does  not  have  to 
do  so.  State  authorities  could  decide  to 
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invest  a  greater  percentage — up  to  93 
percent  of  the  total  allotment — or  a  lesser 
share — down  to  50  percent — in  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged.  They  could  con- 
centrate funds  in  one  or  two  large  urban 
aiea.s,  cr  in  isolated  rural  regions.  They 
could  design  a  uniform  statewide  pro- 
gram, or  give  each  local  school  board  re- 
sponsibility for  shaping  its  own  efforts. 
They  could  continue  funding  new  pro- 
grams which  are  extremely  promising,  or 
could  instead  suppoi  t  less  innovative  ef- 
forts winch  had  been  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  the  past.  Finally,  in  making 
sucli  decisions.  State  authorities  could 
either  consult  local  school  administrators 
and  county  boards  only  after  the  most 
cursory  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  latitude  could  be 
very  constructive.  It  could,  ho\\e»er.  be 
extremely  disruptive,  undermining  the 
progress  already  made  by  many  local 
school  systems  and.  in  extreme  cases, 
even  undermining  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  would  be  less  conceiTied  if  all  States, 
or  even  most  States,  had  traditionally 
shown  consistent  concern  for  the  partic- 
ular educational  problems  and  needs  of 
children  from  low-income  families.  I 
would  be  less  concerned  if  the  spirit  of 
innovation  and  cliange  prompted  by 
ESEA  had  had  moi-e  time  to  spread,  and 
had  encountered  less  resistance.  I  would 
be  far  less  concerned  if  State  and  espe- 
cially local  public  resources  were  less  in- 
adequate, and  if  there  were  realistic  as- 
surances that  the  programs  begun  under 
ESEA  could  be  continued,  if  necessary, 
with  local  funds. 

One  additional  point  of  uncertainty 
especially  concerns  me  with  regard  to 
Marj'land.  That  is  the  continuation  of 
present  and  valuable  assistance  to  dis- 
advantaged children  who  attend  non- 
public schools.  Of  course,  the  Quie 
amendment  contains  precisely  the  same 
mechanical  arrangements  which  have 
proven  so  workable  and  acceptable  un- 
der ESEA,  Under  the  Quie  amendment, 
however,  the  choice  of  any  particular 
arrangement  for  participation  by  pri- 
vate school  students  would  be  made  by 
the  State,  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
that  any  choice  could  be  considered 
"State  action  "  subject  to  challenge  in 
State  courts.  Since  Maryland  courts 
have  accepted  taxpayers'  suits  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  the  problem  of  "State 
action'  is  not  entirely  academic,  and 
adds  one  more  elemeiit  of  uncertainty 
about  the  impact  of  the  Quie  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  before  us 
today  is  how  to  continue  most  effec- 
tively the  massive  and  critical  task 
which  we  began  in  1965.  Certainly  the 
Congress  should  continue  its  oversight 
of  this  program,  and  should  not  reject 
in  advance  the  very  real  possibility  that, 
at  .some  future  date,  basic  changes  in 
ESEA  might  become  not  only  desirable 
but  very  necessary.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  however,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
H.R.  7819  offers  the  best  way  to  build 
on  the  progre.ss  we  have  already  made. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  have  been 
conducted  in  i-ecent  years  on  primarily  a 
piecemeal  basis.  A  beginning  solution  to 
this  problem  was  made  by  the  89th  Con- 
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gress  in  developing  a  new  title  'VI,  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  to  aid  the  States  in  educating 
handicapped  children.  At  the  same  time, 
this  title  created  a  Bureau  for  the  Handi- 
capped, in  the  Office  of  Education,  to  co- 
ordinate programs  and  to  offer  leader- 
ship. 

The  committee  bill  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today— H.R.  7819— adds  signifi- 
cantly to  these  beginnings.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  momentum  for  this  pro- 
gram not  be  lost,  for  these  children  have 
too  long  been  neglected  and  ignored. 

In  the  debate  that  is  now  taking  place, 
there  will  be  amendments  and  sugges- 
tions from  all  sides,  and  our  great  fear 
is  that  these  nucleus  programs  for  the 
handicapped  may  be  lost  in  the  seas  of 
controversy. 

The  history  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped has  demonstrated  clearly  that 
categorical  programs  are  necessary  if  the 
handicapped  are  to  receive  equal  edu- 
cational treatment.  This  was  the  message 
that  the  89th  Congress  heard,  and  it  was 
the  basis  for  the  new  legislation  which 
offers  so  much  promise. 

The  education  of  handicapped  children 
is  expensive,  and  the  numbers  of  such 
children  are  relatively  small.  These  fac- 
tors have  resulted  in  the  States  tend- 
ing to  spend  their  funds  for  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  largest  numbers  So 
children  impeded  with  problems  of  blind- 
ness, deafness,  mental  retardation 
speech  impairment,  emotional  disturb- 
ances, crippled  limbs,  and  other  health- 
impaired  children  who  cannot  be  served 
through  normal  educational  channels 
are  twice  handicapped;  once,  by  the 
event  of  their  illness,  and  second,  by  lack 
of  attention  given  to  their  problems  by 
the  educational  community. 

It  seems  very  necessarj-  to  me  that  we 
adhere  to  the  discussion  of  the  commit- 
tee's bUl.  That  we  keep  the  present  law 
and  that  we  follow  through  on  the 
amendments  that  have  been  carefully 
studied  both  in  the  last  Congress  and  in 
this  one. 

Let  us  not,  in  the  confusion  of  heated 
debate,  lose  sight  of  the  carefully  studied 
and  developed  proposals  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey],  I  contend  that  it  is  time  to 
stop  talking  about  the  educational  needs 
of  our  handicapped  children,  it  is  time 
to  do  something— and  the  something  to 
do  right  now,  is  add  our  support  to  these 
sections  of  H.R.  7819. 

I  am  talking  about  sections  151  through 
160  of  this  act.  The  first  section  will  pro- 
vide regional  resource  centers  that  can 
improve  the  testing  and  evaluation  of 
handicapped  children  and  thus,  through 
the  early  identification  of  their  educa- 
tional needs,  return  our  investment  to 
the  Nation  many  times  over.  For  this  is 
an  investment;  it  is  not  charity. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  how 
much  we  save  In  terms  of  human  poten- 
tial by  providing  such  services  early  in 
the  lives  of  our  handicapped  youngsters. 
We  not  only  prevent  the  tragic  waste  of 
their  futures,  but  we  save  in  dollars  the 
amount  of  the  supportive  social  services 
that  they  will  not  require  later,  if  we 


offer  adequate  educational  programs 
early  in  their  lives. 

These  regional  resource  centers  will 
work  with  all  the  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations that  are  concerned  with 
handicapped  children.  They  will  develop 
demonstration  projects  utilizing  the 
latest  and  most  effective  methods  and 
techniques  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children. 

But  techniques  alone  will  not  do  the 
job.  A  method  is  only  as  good  as  the 
person  who  employs  it.  We  need  teach- 
ers. Well  trained,  compassionate,  teach- 
ers. 

We  know  how  acute  the  teacher  short- 
age is  throughout  the  field  of  education; 
we  know  how  particularly  acute  it  is  in 
the  field  of  special  education.  The  ex- 
panded professional  and  supportive  per- 
sonnel recruitment  program  provided 
by  section  152  of  this  legislation  will  help 
meet  the  critical  needs  of  our  handi- 
capped chiildren  for  trained  classroom 
personnel. 

Section  152  also  provides  a  compre- 
hensive and  expanded  system  for  the 
dissemination  of  information.  Building 
upon  our  already  existing  programs,  we 
will  be  able  to  develop  a  free  interchange 
of  professional  knowledge  that  will  bene- 
fit programs  for  handicapped  children, 
not  only  throughout  our  own  Nation,  but, 
in  time,  throughout  the  whole  world. 

Such  an  information  network  will  pro- 
vide desperately  needed  knowledge  of  the 
educational  programs,  services,  and  re- 
sources available  to  parents,  educators, 
and  others  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  program  is  designed  to  bring 
together  all  the  accumulated  knowledge 
and  wisdom  in  the  field  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  apply  comprehensive  considera- 
tion to  th3  learning  problems  of  the  dis- 
abled child. 

Our  final  amendment  proposes  to  help 
States  and  communities  develop  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  programs  by  add- 
ing Federal  resources  to  their  research 
programs.  To  date,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  played  a  comparatively  minor 
role  in  developing  programs  of  compre- 
hensive education  for  the  handicapped. 
Until  this  decade,  the  only  noticeable 
Federal  effort  was  in  the  area  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Now,  in  coopera- 
tion with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, local  and  State  agencies,  Wash- 
ington hopes  to  shoulder  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  degree  to  which  a  nation  con- 
serves its  human  resources  is  no  small 
measure  of  the  degree  of  civilization  it 
has  attained.  In  the  long  history  of  the 
American  educational  effort,  our  schools, 
once  elite  institutions  primarily  con- 
cerned with  preparing  a  select  group  of 
academically  oriented  students  for  ad- 
mission to  the  university,  have  progres- 
sively turned  their  energies  to  an  in- 
creasingly larger  community.  In  this  cen- 
tury, and  particularly  in  this  decade,  our 
educational  institutions  have  taken 
many  steps  forward  in  the  effort  to 
broaden  their  curricula  to  provide  for 
individual  and  special  educational  needs. 

One  minority  group  after  another  has 
had  an  increasing  opportunity  to  par- 
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an   adequate    learning    pro- 


ticipate   u: 

The  needs  of  our  handicapped  minor- 
ity offer  lis  the  greatest  challenge,  for 
they  require  more  than  educational  con- 
centratloi:.  more  than  money,  and  more 
than  a  beefed-up  legislative  effort.  They 
require  a  comprehensive  program  that 
will  take  into  account  the  total  handicap. 
Many— nut  all.  but  many— of  our  handi- 
capped ciuldren  require  social,  psycho- 
logical, vocational,  and  medical  serMces 
as  weU  as  special  education  In  the  process 
of  comprehensive  rehabilitation 

This  is  an  expensive  project,  but  as  l 
said  earlier,  It  is  an  investment,  it  is  not 
charity,  and  we  join  many  dedicated 
persoius  all  over  our  Nation  as  we  show 
our  concern  for  these  too  long  neglected 
problems  by  putting  legislative  muscle 
behind  the  programs  that  can  change 
the  face  of  the  future  for  our  handi- 
capped children.  ,  iQcr 
Mr  M'KCHEN  Mr.  Chairman,  in  196d. 
Consre^^s  passed  legislation  which  for  the 
first  time  made  it  a  matter  of  national 
concern  that  the  needs  of  the  education- 
ally poor  be  met  regardless  of  what 
school  the  child  attended  This  was  done 
through  the  vehicle  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondarv'  Education  Act.  a  care- 
fully drawn  law  that  maintained  a  con- 
stitutional separation  of  church  and 
state  bv  providing  aid  to  the  individual 
student  and  not  to  the  school  Itself. 

This  law  was  expanded  and  continued 
In  the  second  se.ssion  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress However,  now,  in  the  early  months 
of  the  90th  Congress,  we  are  faced  with 
the  partisan  effort  to  change  radically 
the  concept  of  this  legislation 

As  presently  constituted,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  special  purpose  grants  to 
local  school  systems  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  poor  children  in  the  systems.  The 
bulk  of  the  funds  is  used  for  special  pro- 
grams and  the  remainder  of  the  money  is 
used  for  buvin-  textbooks  and  stocking 
lib'-aries  building  .special  education  cen- 
ters to  provide  .services  unavailable  In 
local  schools,  and  strengthening  State 
departments  of  education  Because— 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  category— 
the  fund.s  go  directly  to  the  local  school 
system,  the  programs  are  most  responsive 
to  community  needs 

Hiwever,  the  so-called  Quie  amend- 
ment would  chanee  all  of  th:s.  This  pro- 
posal would  establish  a  system  of  'block 
grants  •  to  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion clvlng  them  the  power  to  set  priori- 
ties and  determine  which  local  agencies 
should  receive  funds  and  what  should 
be  done  with  them 

The  AFL-CIO  executive  council  states 
flatly  that  this  substitute  "would  per- 
mit the  individual  States  to  pract'ce  eco- 
nomic discrim.nati.?n.  Block  grants  can 
only  intensify  the  present  financial  con- 
flicts between  the  large  cities  and  re- 
spective State  ?-iverriments  Programs 
deve'opt-d  at  the  Sute  level  can  provide 
no  Federal  eua-antee  that  funds  will  go 
"where  they  are  most  needed  " 

Msgr  James  C  Donohue,  who  is  head 
of  the  education  department  of  the  US 
Catholic  Conference,  fears  that  the  "new 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  between  local 
public  school  authorities  and  the  officials 
of  private  schools  will  be  negated  "  He 


points  out  that  there  is  great  uncertainty 
about  what  the  actual  effect  of  such  a 
measure  would  be. 

Although  changes  were  made  In  the 
original  proposal  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections,  the  bill  remains  a  serious 
thieal    to    the   progress   that   has    been 

made.  ^    ■,  ^ 

Ally  program  can  be  improved.  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  denies  that.  Cer- 
tainly the  blU.  H.R.  7819.  ccntams  vari- 
ous perfecting  amendmcnU.  However, 
improvement  does  not  mean  that  a  suc- 
cessful concept  siiould  be  completely 
abandoned  after  1  year  of  operation. 

As  President  Johnson  said  during  his 
surprise  appearance  at  Crossland  High 
School  in  Camp  Springs.  Md.: 

We  spent  more  than  20  years  in  the  Con- 
gress battling  for  this  breakthrough.  During 
those  20  long  years,  many  Members  ^^ J-^J^ 
Congress  despaired  of  every  passing  any  kind 
of  Federal  aid  to  education.  But  nnally.  we 
worked  out  a  program  which  avoided  the 
roadblocks  and  we  thought  settled  the  feuds. 
At  long  last  the  Congress  put  the  law  on  the 
books  and  put  the  money  In  the  schools. 

I  was  one  of  the  Congressmen  who  put 
that  law  on  the  books  and  I  do  not  want 
to  see  its  original  purpose  perverted  Over 
69  million  children  have  been  made  edu- 
calionaUv  richer  due  to  the  ESEA  and  I 
deplore  these  efforts  to  play  politics  with 
the  futures  of  these  youngsters. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
many  of  the  amendments  and  that  we 
can  then  a„'ree  in  conference  to  the  re- 
jection of  many  of  the  amendments 
placed  on  this  bill  today  in  the  House 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr  Chairman,  it  always  happens  when 
we  bring  a  major  piece  of  legislation  to 
the  floor  that  not  all  of  the  amendments 
we  might  want  are  adopted.  However,  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  8  mil- 
lion children  in  this  country  would  be  to 
recommit  this  bill. 

I  recognize  that  some  amendments 
have  caused  confusion  and  frustration^ 
Record  votes  can  be  demanded  on  all  of 
these  amendments  when  the  Committee 

It  is  true  enouch  that  the  basic  legisla- 
tion does  not  expire  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1968 

The  big  money  Is  in  title  I  of  this  bill, 
with  an  authorization  of  $2  4  billion. 

In  title  II  there  is  about  $155  million 
Involved 

This  year  in  title  III  we  have  more 
than  $500  million. 

That  seems  to  be  where  the  great  con- 
troversy is. 

If  we  recommit  this  bill  tonight,  in  all 
probability  we  could  not  brine  another 
bill  before  the  Congress  until  next  year 
as  we  have  other  urgent  legislation  to 
consider  If  that  be  the  ca.se,  we  will  de- 
strov  the  leadtlme  on  funding  required 
by  the  educational  agencies  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  greatest  complaint  we 
have  heard  has  been  about  the  delay  in 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 

The  greatest  reason  for  bringing  this 
bin  before  the  House  at  this  time  was  to 
extend  the  authorization  through  fi.scal 
year  1969,  to  provide  the  leadtlme  .so 
funding  need  not  depend  upon  a  sup- 
plemental enacted  late  In  1968 


This  program  has  taken  hold  through- 
out this  country. 

We  brought  many  chief  State  officers, 
school  superintendents,  and  other  educa- 
tional administrators  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

All  of  them  stated  that  the  greatest 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  have  timely 
authorizations  in  the  tutiu-e. 

If  we  recommit  this  bill  we  will  con- 
tinue the  present  confusion  and  fnistra- 

tlon. 

The  greatest  complaint  up  to  now  has 
been  the  fact  that  local  school  systems 
have  not  received  funds  until  late  in 
the  school  year.  The  program  really  has 
operated  only  about  1  full  year. 

I  certainly  hope  the  House  will  not 
act  in  a  way  which  I  feel  wUl  do  serious 
and  Irreparable  damage  to  the  school- 
children in  this  country. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  regret  the 
action  of  the  Committee  in  accepting  the 
Whitener  amendment  to  .section  182  of 
title  I  of  Public  Law  89-750  This  is  a 
most  dangerous  amendment.  It  is  another 
In  the  series  of  amendments  de.simied  to 
repeal  title  VI  of  the  Civil  RiL;hts  Act. 
Yesterday  the  Committee  adopted  the 
Fountain  amendment  which  will  frus- 
trate the  E>epartment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  in  enforcing  title 

VI. 

Now  the  Whitener  amendment  Is 
tantamount  to  judicial  nullification  of 
the  Civil  Ri^'hts  Act  of  1964.  The  act  of 
1964  was  passed  in  response  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
bring  about  desegregation  after  10  long 
years. 

An  administrative  remedy  was  neces- 
sary because  the  judicial  remedy  did  not 
bring  about  desegregation.  I  have  criti- 
cized the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
not  being  vigorous  enough.  I  believe  title 
VI  requires  a  complete  ban  on  Federal 
funds  for  schools  in  which  discrimina- 
tion is  practiced.  However,  under  this 
amendment,  school  districts  will  be  able 
to  avoid  action  under  title  VI  by  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  court. 
In  other  words,  the  segregationists,  who 
spent  10  years  denouncing  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  have  seized  upon  tlie 
courts  as  the  vehicle  to  evade  an  act  of 
Congress, 

This  is  fascinating.  I  can  undcr-stand 
how  they  prefer  Judge  Cox  to  Commis- 
sioner Howe.  But  I  will  not  understand  it 
if  the  conferees  permit  this  amendment 
to  stand 

Tills  amendment  says  very  clearly  that 
compliance  with  a  court  order  will  entitle 
a  school  to  receive  Federal  fund.s  and 
constitute  compliance  with  title  VI. 

Court  orders  to  desegregate  vary  from 
court  to  court  and  case  to  ca.se.  Uniform 
standards  of  performance  have  not 
been  established  through  court  orders. 
If  a  court,  order  provided  for  admitting 
one  Neizro  pupil  a  year  to  a  white  school, 
this  amendment  would  prevent  adminis- 
trative action. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  reject  this 
amendment.  Those  who  inveich  a'-'alnst 
the  Supreme  Court  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  u.se  the  courts  to  negate  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr  REES  Mr  Chairman,  the  Hou.se 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor 


brought  to  the  floor  this  week  the  Ele- 
nientai-%-  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967, 1  was  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  committee  version  with  its 
goal  to  guarantee  every  American  child 
an  adequate  education  regardless  of  his 
race,  religion,  financial  condition,  or 
place  of  residence.  Regretfully,  I  voted 
against  the  measure  after  it  had  been 
drastically  amended  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou^e 

Amendnien;s  to  titles  III  and  V  of  the 
bill  have  tlie  effect  of  removing  the  U.S. 
Oliice  of  Education's  direction  from  in- 
novative programs  which  are  aimed  at 
improving  educational  services  and  tech- 
niques. I  do  not  believe  that  State  de- 
partments of  education  should  have  full 
and  complete  control  of  federally  funded 
moneys,  as  I  feel  that  Federal  programs 
are  of  little  use  without  at  least  some 
nominal  coordination  through  the  Office 
of  Education.  Federal  programs  are 
e.stab'.ished  to  develop  ba.sic.  minimum 
standards  throughout  the  Nation,  and  it 
is  my  fear  that  in  many  States  the  floor 
amendments  will  blunt  the  innovative 
thrust. 

As  an  analop:y.  I  would  suggest  you  look 
at  our  Federal  Interstate  System  of 
Highways  Although  the  States  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  basic  design 
and  the  routing,  the  highways  must  meet 
Federal  standards.  If  these  standards 
were  not  present,  one  can  only  imagine 
the  chaotic  system  that  might  have 
evolved  in  the  50  individual  States.  Titles 
in  and  V  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  amendments  repre- 
sented an  excellent  working  relationship 
between  local  initiative  and  control  and 
Federal  overall  f^uidclines.  This  relation- 
ship has  been  greatly  eroded  by  the  floor 
amendments. 

The  amendments  passed  might  also 
harm  the  tenuous  compromise  reached 
in  the  original  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  between  public  and 
private  sciiools.  Since  many  States  have 
prohibitions  against  any  public  support 
of  private  .schools,  titles  III  and  V  might 
now  well  be  inoperative  with  regard  to 
private  schools. 

I  was  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  was  removed  from  the 
original  committee  bill.  The  purpose  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  is  to  provide  trained 
and  dedicated  teachers,  well  qualified 
in  teaching  culturally  disadvantaged 
youngsters,  to  local  school  districts  re- 
questing this  type  of  program.  The 
teachers  operate  under  the  control  of  the 
local  district.  It  is  a  tragedy  to  destroy 
this  program  which  was  producing  such 
excellent  results  as  attested  to  by  hun- 
dreds of  commendations  from  local  par- 
ticipating school  districts. 

Another  amendment  to  the  bill 
changed  the  formula  for  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  the  States,  which  results  In 
a  lo.ss  of  $12  million  to  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Due  to  provisions  in  the  present 
act  which  favor  the  poorer  States,  Cali- 
fornia was  already  receiving  less  than 
it  contributed  to  the  program  In  taxes. 
The  floor  amendment  furthered  this  in- 
equity. I  realize  it  is  necessary  for  the 
rich  States  to  aid  their  poorer  brethren, 
but  what  should  be  the  extent  of  that 
aid?  One  must  remember  that  California 
taxpayers  pay  far  more  for  the  educa- 


tion of  their  children  than  do  the  tax- 
payers of  almost  every  other  State.  It 
appears  we  are  being  pimished  for  at- 
tempting to  give  our  children  the  best 
education  possible.  I  only  hope  that  in 
the  future  we  might  develop  a  formula 
giving  a  bonus  to  local  sacriflce. 

It  is  because  of  these  major  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967  that  I 
voted  against  the  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  will 
restore  some  of  the  original  provisions  so 
that  I  might  again  be  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  III? 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  WOiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen 
and  improve  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by 
extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
fimds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  in  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  comprehensive  edu- 
cational planning,  and  by  improving  pro- 
grams of  education  for  the  handicapped; 
to  improve  authority  for  assistance  to 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  and 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 444,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered.  Is  a  separate 
vote  demanded  on  any  amendm.ent? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  separate  votes  on  the  Gibbons 
amendment,  which  is  on  line  15.  page  47, 
and  on  the  Green  amendment  on  page  59 
striking  out  lines  12  through  21  and  in- 
serting a  new  title  III. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  Fountain 
amendment  on  page  44,  line  11. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  withdraws  his  request. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  flrst  amend- 
ment on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been 
demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  47,  beginning  at  line  15,  strike 
out  "and  such  maximum  grant  shall  be  com- 
puted solely  on  the  basis  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  concerned", 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Eunendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas,  222,  nays  194,  not  voting  17, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  102] 


YE.AS— 22 

2 

Abbltt 

Fraijcr 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

.-Vbernethv 

Frelinghuysen    Passman 

Adair 

Puqua 

Pickle 

Anderson.  Ill 

Galifianakls 

Pr«f;e 

Andrews,  Ala 

Gardner 

Pull 

Ai.drews, 

Gathiii^rs 

PollOLk 

N,  Dak. 

Gettys  " 

Pool 

Arends 

Gibbons 

Pr.cc,  Tex. 

A-.h  brook 

Goodell 

Prycr 

.■\shmore 

Goodliiig 

Purcell 

Avrrn 

Green.  Greg. 

Quie 

Baring 

Gubser 

Qiiilien 

Bates 

Gurney 

Rails  back 

Belcher 

Hagan 

Rarxk 

Bennett 

Halev 

Rcld.  Ill, 

Berry 

Halleck 

Reifel 

Betts 

Hamilton 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bcvill 

Hammer- 

Rivers 

Blackburn 

schmidt 

Roberts 

Blnnton 

Hansen,  Idah 

0    Roblson 

Bolton 

Hardy 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brav 

Hai-rlson 

Roush 

Brlnklev 

Hathaway 

Rumsfeld 

Brock 

Hebert 

Sandman 

Broomfleld 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Sattertield 

Brotzman 

Henderson 

Schadeberg 

Brown,  Ohio 

Herlong 

S.hneebell 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hungate 

Schwengel 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Hutchinson 

Scott 

Buchanan 

Jacobs 

Selden 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jarman 

Sikes 

Burton,  tJtah 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubltz 

Biit.h 

Jonas 

Slack 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cabell 

Jones,  N.C. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Carter 

Kee 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Casey 

Keith 

Smith,  Okla. 

Cederberc 

King,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Kornegay 

Springer 

Clancy 

Kuykendal! 

Staggers 

Clausen. 

Kyi 

Stanton 

DonH. 

Kyros 

Steed 

Clawson,  Del 

Laird 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Cleveland 

Land  rum 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Collier 

Langen 

Stephens 

C'olmer 

Latui 

Stubblefleld 

Conable 

Lennon 

Stuckey 

CowL;er 

Lipsromb 

Taft 

Cramer 

Lloyd 

Talcott 

CUMningham 

Long.  La, 

Taylor 

Curti.s 

Lukens 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

McClory 

Thompson,  Ga 

Davis,  Wis. 

McClure 

Thomson,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

McCuIloch 

Tuck 

Dellenback 

McDonald, 

Ullman 

Denney 

Mich. 

Utt 

Derwlnskl 

McEwen 

Waggonner 

Devine 

McMillan 

Walker 

Dickinson 

MacGregor 

Wampler 

Dole 

Mahon 

Wat  kins 

Dorn 

Marsh 

Watson 

Dowdy 

Mathias,  Calif 

Watts 

Downing 

May 

Whallev 

Duncan 

Mayne 

White 

Edmondson 

Michel 

Whitener 

Edwards.  Ala. 

•Miller,  Ohio 

Whitten 

Edwards,  La. 

Mills 

Wiggins 

Erlenborn 

Mln.shall 

Williams,  Miss. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mize 

Williams,  Pa. 

Everett 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Fascell 

Moore 

Wright 

Findley 

Morris,  N,  Mex 

Wyman 

Pi.'^her 

Myers 

Zlon 

Flynt 

Natcher 

Zwach 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Nelsen 

Fountain 

Nichols 
NAYS— 194 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Delaney 

Albert 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dent 

Anderson. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dlggs 

Term. 

Button 

DlngeU 

Annunzlo 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Donohue 

Ashley 

CahlU 

Dow 

Asplnali 

Carey 

Dulski 

Barrett 

Celler 

Dwyer 

Bell 

Clark 

Eckhardt 

Blester 

Coiielan 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bingham 

Conte 

Eilberg 

Blatnlk 

Conyers 

Esch 

Boggs 

Corbett 

Eshleman 

Boland 

Corman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Brademas 

Culver 

Fallon 

Brasco 

Daddario 

Farbstein 

Brooks 

Daniels 

Feighan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dawson 

Flno 

13896 

Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D 
Prledel 
Fulton.  P-i 
Fulton.  Ter.n 
Oallat^her 
Gamiatz 
Glaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffltlis 
Gros.s 
Grover 
Gude 
Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Waeh. 

Harsh.t 

Harvey 

Hawkl  lis 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoslcl 

Hlclcs 

Holineld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Joelson 

Johnson.  CUUf 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kellv 

Kini?.  Calif 

Klrwan 

Kluczyn^lci 

Kupferman 
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Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDrtde 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Macben 
.Madden 
MailUard 
Martin 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

MesklU 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Moriran 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Moisher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy. 

Murphy. 

Nedzl 

OHara.  Ill 

O'Hura.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patm-tn 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Price.  III. 

Puclruskl 

Randall 

Rees 


,  ni 

,  N.Y. 


.^d3ms 

Battin 

Boiling 

Bow 

Burleeon 

Gray 


NOT  VOTING 

Holland 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kleppe 

Leggett 

Remecke 

Roudebush 


Reid.  N.Y 

Resnick 

Reas.-> 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rod  I  no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roaney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Sl.sk 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

—  17 


St  Onge 
Shrlver 
Teai^e.  Tex. 

Willis 
Younger 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The    Cleric    announced   the    following 
pairs 


On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Klepp*  for 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


with  Mr.  St    Onge  against. 
Battin   for.    with   Mr    Boiling  against. 
Shrlver  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against 
Bow  for   with  Mr.  Gray  against. 
Younger  for.  with  Mr   Leggett  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Burleson  with  Mr   Roudebush. 

Mr  .\dams  with  Mr   Reinecke 

Mr   Teague  of  Te.xas  with  Mr   WllUs. 

Mr.  MORTON  changed  his  vote  from 
•yea" to "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  59,  strike  out  lines  12  through  21. 
.ind  insert  the  foUowing 

..p^IlT.  c— atVlSION   OF   TITLE  OT  OF   IXEMENT.\RY 
AND  SECOND.^RY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

"Sec  131.  Title  III  of  the  Elenaentary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
I J  read  as  follows: 

"  'TITLE    m — SUPPLEMENTARY    EDOCATIONAI. 
CENTERS    AND    SERVICES 

"  'Apprcypriations  authorized 
'••Sec.  301  (a)  The  CotnirUssioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices to  stimulate  and  assist  In  the  provision 
of  vitally  needed  educational  services  not 
available   In   sufficient  quantity   or   quality, 


and  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  exemplary  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  educational 
programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school 
programs, 

■••(b)  For  the  purpoee  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  siun  of  $500,000,000 
each  for  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

■•  Apportionment  among  States 
•••Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
for  grants  under  this  title.  The  ComnMssloner 
shall  apportion  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  this  title.  In  addition, 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
June  30.  1969.  he  shall  apportion  from  such 
amount  to  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  amount  necessary  for  such  assistance  for 
children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  (B) 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  such  assistance  for  children  and 
teachers  in  the  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  The  terms 
upon  which  payments  for  such  purpose  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  beet  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title 

•••(2)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  Utle  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  30Ub).  the  Commis- 
sioner shaU  apportion  $200,000  to  each  State 
and  shall  apportion  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  among  the  States  as  follows: 

••  '(Ai  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
chUdren  In  all  the  States,  and 

••  •(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  all  the  States. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•State'  does  not  include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

•  ■  I  b  I  The  number  of  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and  the  total  popu- 
lation of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him 

"(C)    The    amount    apportioned    to    any 
State   under    subsection    lai    for   any    fiscal 
year  which  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
not   be    required   for   the    period   for   which 
that  amount    is  available  shall   be  available 
for  reapportionment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  that  period  as  the  Com- 
missioner   may    fix.    among    other   States    In 
proportion  to  the  amounts  originally  appor- 
tioned among  those  States  under  subsection 
lai  for  that  year,  but  with  the  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  the  other  States  being  re- 
duced to  tl.e  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Commissioner    estimates    that    State    needs 
and  Will  be  able  to  use  for  that  period;  and 
the  total  of  these  reductions  shall  be  simi- 
larly reapportioned  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced 
Any  amount  reapportioned  to  a  State  under 
this    subsection    from    funds    appropriated 
pursuant   to  section  301   for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount 


apportioned  to  It   under  subsection    (ai    for 
that  year 


•■  'Uses  of  Federal  funds 
••  •Sec.  303.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used  for — 

•  (a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  supplementary  educational 
activities  and  services  described  in  para- 
graph (b).  including  pilot  projects  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  plans  so  devel- 
oped; and 

■••lb)  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  programs,  in- 
cluding the  lease  or  construction  of  neces- 
sary facilities  and  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  equipment,  designed  to  enrich  the 
programs  of  local  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  offer  a  diverse  range  of  edu- 
cational experience  to  persons  of  varying 
talents  and  needs  by  providing  supplemen- 
tary educational  services  and  activities  such 
as — 

•■•(1)  comprehensive  guidance  and  coun- 
seling, remedial  Instruction,  and  school 
health,  physical  education,  recreation,  psy- 
chological, and  social  work  services  designed 
to  enable  and  encourage  persons  to  enter, 
remain  in.  or  reenter  educational  programs. 
Including  the  provision  of  special  educa- 
tional programs  and  study  areas  during  pe- 
riods when  schools  are  not  regularly  in  ses- 
sion; 

•■■(2)  comprehensive  academic  services 
and,  where  appropriate,  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling,  for  continuing  adult  edu- 
cation: 

•'•(3)  developing  and  conductins;  exem- 
plary educational  programs.  Including  dual- 
enrollment  programs,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  adoption  of  improved  or  new 
educational  programs  (including  those  pro- 
grams described  In  section  503(4ii  In  the 
schools  of  the  State; 

■•■(4)  specialized  Instruction  and  equip- 
ment for  students  Interested  In  studying 
advanced  scientific  subjects,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  other  academic  subjects  which 
are  not  taught  in  the  local  schools  or  which 
can  be  provided  more  effectively  on  a  cen- 
tralized basis,  or  for  persons  who  are  handi- 
capped or  of  preschool  age; 

•'  ■(5)  making  available  modern  educa- 
tional equipment  and  specially  qualified  per- 
sonnel. Including  artists  and  musicians,  on 
a  temporary  basis  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit schools,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions: 

•••(6)  developing,  producing,  and  trans- 
mitting radio  and  television  programs  for 
classroom  and  other  educational  use; 

■•'i7i  providing  special  educational  and 
related  services  for  persons  who  are  In  or 
from  rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been 
otherwise  Isolated  from  normal  educational 
opportunities.  Including,  where  appropriate, 
the  provision  of  mobile  educational  services 
and  equipment,  special  home  study  courses. 
radio,  television,  and  related  forms  of  In- 
struction, and  visiting  teachers^  programs; 
and 

•■  •(8)  other  specially  designed  educational 
programs  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

■•  'State  plans 

•■  •Sec  304.  la)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  State  edu- 
cational agency,  a  State  plan  which — 

•■•(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  Its  allotment 
under  section  302  will  be  expended  solely  for 
purposes  described  In  section  303:  Provided. 
that  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
plan  is  in  effect  It  must  provide  that  no  local 
educational  agency  will  receive  less  than  the 
amount  It  could  re.^sonably  anticipate  re- 
ceiving had  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1967  not  been  en- 
acted,   as   determined    by    the   State   educa- 
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tlonal    agency    after    consultation    with   the 
Commissioner; 

••  •  ( 2 1  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices .issisted  under  this  title  will  be  admin- 
istered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
applicant; 

•••(3)  provides  assurances  that,  in  the 
case  of  programs  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses desc.-lbed  in  paragraph  (b)  of  section 
303.  (A)  the  program  will  utilize  the  best 
available  talents  and  resources  and  will  sub- 
stantially incre.ise  the  educational  opportu- 
nities In  the  area  to  be  served,  and  (B)  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  schools  in 
the  area  to  be  served  whose  educational  needs 
are  of  the  type  which  the  supplementary 
educational  activities  and  services  provided 
under  the  program  are  to  meet,  provision  has 
been  made  for  participation  of  such  chil- 
dren; 

••■(4)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  within  the  State  which  shall  pro- 
vide lor  consideration  of  (AI  the  size  and 
population  of  the  State.  (B)  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  population  within  the 
State.  iCi  the  relative  need  of  persons  in 
different  geographic  areas  and  in  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  303,  and  their  fi- 
nancial ability  to  provide  those  services  and 
activities,  and  (D)  the  relative  ability  of 
particular  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State  to  provide  those  services  and  ac- 
tivities, and  which  shall  also  provide  for 
giving  special  consideration  to  the  applica- 
tion of  any  local  educational  agency  which 
Is  making  "a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which 
is  nevertheless  un.ible  to  meet  critical  edu- 
cational needs,  including  preschool  educa- 
tion for  four  and  five  year  olds,  because  some 
or  all  of  its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded 
(as  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  in  enrollment 
or  otherwise),  obsolete,  or  unsafe; 

"•(5)  provides  that  no  assistance  will  be 
provided  under  this  title  for  the  construc- 
tion oi  necessary  facilities  until  the  State 
educational  agency  has  received  satisfactory 
assurances  that  (Ai  reasonable  provision  has 
been  made,  consistent  with  the  other  uses 
to  be  made  of  the  facilities,  for  areas  in  such 
facilities  which  are  adaptable  for  artistic 
and  cultural  activities.  (B)  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  construction  title  to  the  fa- 
cilities will  be  in  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency.  (C)  that.  In  developing  plans  for 
such  faciluies.  due  ccjnslderatlon  will  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  de- 
sign, and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art 
(not  representing  more  than  one  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project),  and  that,  to  the 
extent  appropriate  in  view  of  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  facilities,  such  facilities  are  ac- 
cessible to  and  usable  by  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  (Di  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 308  will   be  complied  with; 

■■•(6i  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  (A) 
will  not  be  ronimlngled  with  State  funds, 
and  (Bi  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the 
level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  by 
the  applicant  for  the  purposes  described  In 
paragraphs  (ai  and  (bi  of  section  303,  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

•■■|7)  provides  that  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided under  this  title  to  a  local  education 
agency  for  a  program  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational services  only  if  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  has  received  satisfr.ctory  as- 
surances that  In  the  planning  of  that  pro- 
gram there  has  been,  and  in  the  establishing 
and  carrying  ovit  of  that  program  there  will 
be.  participation  of  persons  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  cultural  and  educational  re- 
sources of  the  area  to  be  served  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  naragraph.  the  term  •cultural 
and   educational    resources^^    Includes    State 


educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  nonprofit  private  schools,  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  such  as  li- 
braries, museums,  musical  and  artistic  orga- 
nizations, educational  radio  and  television, 
and  other  cultural  and  educational  re- 
sources; 

"  "(8)  provides  assurance  that  every  appli- 
cant whose  application  is  denied  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  educational  agency: 

"'(9)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title;   and 

■'  '(10)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pio- 
vlded  under  this  title  have  been  effective  in 
improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  in  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

•'  'lb)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

"'Payments    to    States 

"  'Sec.  305.  (a)  F^om  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  302  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
in  carrying;  out  Its  State  plan.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments  or   underpayments. 

"  'Recovery    of   payments 

"  'Sec.  306.  If  within  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  any  construction  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  paid  under  this 
title— 

"  '(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 

"'(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  the  educational  and  related  purposes  for 
which  it  was  constructed,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  in  accordance  -with 
regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
then  value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  there- 
of as  constituted  an  approved  project  or 
projects)  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of 
such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the 
facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds. 
Such  value  shall  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In 
the  IJnlted  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  facility  is  situated. 
"  'Lahor  standards 

"  'Sec.  307.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  USC 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  USC. 
133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  USC.  276c). 
■'  -Administration  of  State  plans 

"  'Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under 
section  304.  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 


agency  submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 

"■(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  under  a  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  finds — 

■'■(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  304  ( a  | .  or 

■■■(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
educational  agency  that  the  State  will  not 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"  'Judicial    review 

"  'Sec.  309.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted 
under  section  304(ai  or  with  his  final  action 
under  section  308(b),  such  State  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  lo- 
cated a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

■■■(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings. 

■'  ■(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
aflfirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.' 

"Effective  date 

■'Sec.  132.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
131  shall  become  effective  June  30.  1968.  ex- 
cept that  with  respect  to  any  State  the 
amendment  shall  become  effective  when  it 
submits  a  State  plan,  as  provided  in  such 
amendment,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968." 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  f  interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  (interrupt- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  the 
Green  of  Oregon  amendment,  writing  a 
new  title  III  to  elementar>-  and  second- 
ary' education. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  •was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The    question    was    taken:    and    the 
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Speaker   announced   that    the   ayes   ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yea,s  230.  nays  185.  not  voting  18, 
as  follow.s 

IRoU  No.  103  I 

YEAS — 230 


Abbltt 

.\nornethy 

Adair 

A;  clerson,  111 

Ai.drews.  Ala 

A:.cl:>  -A.^. 

N    DeK 
Arend.s 
A-hbrook 
A.-hmore 
.Aspmail 
A:-  res 
B.^r'.n^ 
Ba'-f3 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
BevlU 
Blester 
B'..i'-ltbu''" 
B  .inton 
Boltuii 
Bray 
Brii.ltley 
Brock 
Broomfleicl 
Brot/ma-- 
Browti,  Mich 
Brown   Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N  C 
BroyhiU.  V* 
Buchar.m 
Burke.  F'.  i 
Burton,  U'ah 
B-ish 

BymeK,  Wis 
Cabell 
Carter 
Ca-<-ey 
Ceder^er.; 
ChamberL^in 
Clancy 
C'.a  isen. 
Don  H 
C'..iwso:;,  Del 
CleveKiiid 
Collier 
Ci.lri'.er 
C  mable 
C  u*.!er 
Cramer 

Cunnln^h.im 
C-;rtis 

Davis,  G  I 
Dav;.s,  Wis 

Deller^biick 

Dei.i.ev 

D>TWiri--kl 

Dt-v:i.e 

Dickinson 

Dol- 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Do'vnln? 

Duncan 

D'A  ver 

Edwarrls    .\  ft 

Edward-i   t  .i 

Erler'.born 

E-sch 

E--;h;ema,n 

Everett 

Ev'.ns.  Tenn 

Findley 

Fisher 

FUnt 

Ford,  Gen;  J  R 


Addiibbo 

Albert 
Anderson, 

T'nn 
An  F'  un/io 
.A.shley 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bli'ijh  im 
Blatn'.k 
BOB«s 
Bo  land 


Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Fuqua 
Oihflanakis 
Gardner 
Oathings 
Gi>ttys 
Qjodell 
Goodiing 
Green.  Oreg, 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Ourney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
H,irdy 
HarrL-ion 
Harsha 
Hirvey 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Ho^mer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa 
Joia^i 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C- 

K-.lth 

King.  N  Y. 

Kornenay 

Kwvkendall 

Kyi 

L.4ird 

Landrum 

Langeu 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La 

Lutcens 

McClory 

McClure 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mabon 

Mallhard 

Mar«h 

Mart  in 

Mathias.  Calif. 

M.^y 

Mayne 

M.-.skUl 

.Michel 

.■n.Uer.  Ohio 

Mills 

.Mlnshall 

Mize 

Mompromery 

M.-^or:■ 

Mr  .    N    Me.x 


Myers 

N'AYS     185 

Brad  •m.us 
Br  1  SCO 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CahtU 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 


tsfaicher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neal.  0«. 

Pafsman 

PcUy 

Pettis 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

RalUback 

Ranck 

Reid,  ni 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rollers.  Fla 

Roth 

Rum.sfeld 

Sandman 

Satterdeld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Sch   rle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Smith,  Okla 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stutblefield 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tnompson,  Oa, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

UUman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whitener 

W'hltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggiru 

Williams,  Miss. 

W.Uiams,  Pa 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zwach 


Diggs 

DmgeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

D.il?kl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Fe:^han 

Flno 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D 
Frledcl 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

HanrKi 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hechler.  W   Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 


Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Dviddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 


Kirsten 

Karth 

Kaitenmeier 

K.ii^cn 

Ke-e 

Kelly 

King.  CalU. 

Kirwan 

Kluc/ynskl 

K.ipferman 

Kyros 

Long.  Md 

McCarthy 

McC'ulloch 

McDade 

McFall 

Miirdonald. 

Ma.ss. 
Mac  hen 
Madden 
M.tthia^.  Md 
Matsunaga 
M-eds 

Miller.  Calif. 
Ml  Pish 
Mink 
Munagan 
Moor  head 
Morijan 
Morse,  Mass 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy.  NY 
Nedzl 
Nix 

OHara.  Ul. 
OHara,  Mich 
OKonskl 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
.  Price,  ni 


Pucinikl 

RandiUI 

Rees 

Held.  NY. 

Re-'Hick 

ReufS 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riesle 

Rod  no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronaii 

Rooncy,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rou<h 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Sl.-ck 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson, 
Charles  H 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 


The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Ayres  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H  R. 
7819.  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  instructions  thit  the  Commit- 
tee expeditiously  hold  further  hearings  on 
the  bill  and  all  germane  amendments  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oidcr.'d. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
v^ere— yeas  180,  nays  236,  not  voting  17, 

as  follows: 

|RoH  No.   104] 

YEAS— 180 


^laij 


^'4, 


196\ 
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Adams 

B.ittln 

Boiling 

Bow 

Burleson 

Gray 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Roybal 


Holland 

Jones,  Mo 

Kleppe 

Leggett 

Reinecke 

Roudebush 


St.  Onge 
Shrlver 
Teague,  Tex. 
Willis 
Younger 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Kleppe  for,  with  Mr.  St   Onge  agatnat. 

Mr    Shrlver  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr    Bow  for.  with  Mr.  Gray  against. 

Mr   Younger  for.  with  Mr   Leggett  against. 

Mr    Relnecke  for.  with  Mr    Adams  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  MAnXIARD  changed  his  vot€ 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  w-as  read  the 
third  time. 

M'lTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr  .\YRES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr    AYRES    I  am    Mr    Rptaker 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
A  rends 
A.shbrook 
Ashmore 
AvTes 
Baring 
Dates 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Bctts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Utah 
Dusb 

Byrnes.  Wis, 
Cederherg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Clpwson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conable 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Deniiey 

Derwlnskl 

Devme 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala 

Erienborn 

F.sch 

Eshleman 

Findley 


Addabbo 

Alt.ert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
A-sliley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bell 

Blntiham 
Blackburn 
Elan  ton 
Biatnlk 


Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Goodell 
Goodiing 
Gross 
O rover 
Gurney 
H.ieian 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
H  uiseii,  Idaho 
Hiirsha 
Hays 
Hf^bert 
Hrrlong 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa, 
J  on. OS 

Kasf^nmeler 
Kelly 
King.  NY. 
Kuvkendall 
Laird 
Langen 
Latt.i 
Lennon 
Llp.scomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Lukens 
McClory 

McClure 

McCulIoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

Macdonald. 
Ma.s.s . 

MacGregor 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

May 

Mavne 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnshall 

MIze 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Myers 

N.'VYS— 236 

Bofii;s 

Bolimd 

B'ademas 

Brasco 

Brmkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Pettis 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qr.lUcn 

Rarlck 

Reid.  m. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schcrle 

Sclitee'  ell 

Schwengel 

•Scott 

Selden 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snvder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tcau-uc.  Calif. 

Thomp.son,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Tiernan 

Turk 

Utt 

Vander  J.-\pt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Witpon 

Whalley 

Whitten 
Williams.  Miss. 

W  lllams.  Pa. 

Wil>on,  Bob 

Winn 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Cahlll 
Carey 

Carter 
Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corram 

Culver 

Daddarlo 


Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delleiiback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Edwardt,  I. a 

Eilbers 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fa.-ceU 

FeUlian 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelli.-thuj.scn 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqiui 

OaJlfianakLs 

GaiUitther 

Garmatz 

Gfttys 

G'.almo 

Glb'.ons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

O'lde 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hai-ley 

Hanna 

Han.-tn.  Wa^h 

Hardy 

Harr.son 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass 

Hel.stoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hohfleld 

Horton 


Ho-mer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

JoeUson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N,C. 

K  ir.iien 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kmi;.  Calif. 

K.I  wan 

Kluczynskl 

Ki-irii'  u-ay 

Ktiplermali 

Kvl 

Kvios 

Lai  drum 

Lull.;.  Md. 

M.-L\irthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Machen 

.M,.dden 

M.-.hon 

M  ithias.  Md- 

M,:t.'.;inat;a 

Micds 

Miller,  Calif. 

M.lis 

Miiilsh 

Mink 

.Monagan 

.Moore 

Moorhead 

Mori-an 

.M  jrns,  N   Mex 

Miirsc,  Ma.sfc. 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N  Y. 

N.itcher 

Ncdzl 

Ni\ 

OHara.  El. 

O  H,.ra,  Mich. 

Olscn 

ONeiU.  Mast. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Fatten 

Pfllv 

I'cpper 

Perkins 

Plulbm 

E^ickle 

I'l'KC 

Piit.le 
Poaite 
Poliotk 


Adams 

Battln 

Boiling 

Bow 

Burle.^on 

Gray 


NOT  VOTING- 

Holland 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kleppe 

Leggett 

Hiiiiecke 

Roudebush 


Price,  111. 

Pr;.  or 

PurccU 

Railsback 

Ruidall 

Rei  s 

P.e.d,  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhod.  s.  Pa 

Richie 

Robeits 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo, 

Ron.in 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooi.cv,  Pa. 

Rc-cnthal 

Rjstenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Rvan 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Sch'  uer 

Schweiker 

Shipley 

S.kcs 

Siok 

Skuhitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

St.!  fiord 

Staggers 

St.^ed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Ten/er 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vr.n  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

ViL'onto 

Waldie 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young 

Zwach 

-17 
St  Onge 
Shrlver 
Teague,  Tex. 
Willis 
Younger 


were — yeas 
as  follows: 


294,  nays  122,  not  voting  17, 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote; 

Mr   Kleppe  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr   Bow  for,  with  Mr,  Boiling  against. 

Mr   Relnecke  for,  with  Mr.  Shrlver  against. 

Mr.  Battln  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Roudebu.sh  for,  with  Mr.  Gray  against. 

Mr.  Younger  for.  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Adams. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blotnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzm.an 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Carter 

C.'.scy 

Celler 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

DtiwEon 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif, 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Galiflanakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 
Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Green,  Oreg. 


[Roll  No.  105] 
YEAS— 294 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Kungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Machen 

Madden 

Mallliard 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mavne 
.  Meeds 

Mesklll 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nel-sen 

Nix 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 


Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pnilbm 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pi  nie 

Pollock 

Price,  III. 

Pryor 

Fucmskl 

Fu'-eell 

Quie 

Railsback 

Rar.dall 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Resnick 

Reu.-s 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rieglc 

Roi  erts 

Robison 

Bodlno 

Rollers,  Colo. 
Ron  an 

Rooney.  N.Y, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rou.-h 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

Srh.  rle 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Sprii.ger 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis, 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sf.bblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Tliompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N,J, 

Tiernan 

Tur.ney 

Udall 

Ullman 

V.m  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waldle 

W'a'ker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watts 

Whalen 
,   Whalley 

White 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wmn 

V.'olff 

Wright 

WH-att 

Wvdler 
Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zailockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Atbltt 
.\bcrr.ethy 
Aciair 

Ai.dn'.vs,  Ala. 
.trends 
Ashl rook 
.Ashmore 
A;>  res 
lifi   her 
Bennett 
Be'-ry 
Betts 
BpviU 
Bolton 
Brav 
Brock 

Bro;.  hill,  N.C, 
Broyh.U,  Va, 
Bu.chanan 
Btirke,  Fla. 
Bush 

B\r:.es,  Wis. 
Cedcrberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
C;i.u.sen. 
Don  H. 
C'iawson,  Del 
Collier 
Coimor 
Criuner 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denney 
Dcrwmskl 
Do  vine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Duncan 
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Edwards,  .'^la. 
Erienborn 
Final  ev 

FlMll 

1  ord,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

G.irdner 

G.'.thmgs 

Oettys 

Goodiing 

Gross 

Gvirney 

Hagan 

Kalcy 

Hall 

Hiilieck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hehert 

Herlong 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C, 

King,  N.Y. 

Kuvkendall 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 


Mar<h 

Martin 

.Michel 

M.Uer,  Ohio 

Mmshail 

Montgomery 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Ga, 

Passman 

Poa  ,'e 

Pcff 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

QuiUen 

R.arlck 

Rees 

Reid.  ni. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

.^atterfleld 

S  :.lor 

Schadeberg 

Schn.eebeli 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snvder 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Talcott 

Thomson,  W'is. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Williams,  Miss. 

Wilson,  Bob 


NOT  VOTING — 17 


Ba^nn 

Boiling 

Bow 

Burleson 

Corbett 

Gray 


Holland 
Jones,  Mo, 
Kleppe 

Ll  gL'Ctt 

Relnecke 

Roudebush 


St.  Onge 

.Shnver 
Teacue,  Tex. 
Wilils 
Younger 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Kleppe  against. 

Mr.  Shrlver  for,  with  Mr,  Relnecke  against. 

Mr.  Battin  for.  with  Mr,  Roudebush 
against, 

Mr,  Boiling  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Younger  ag.iinst. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
ag.ainst. 

ITn  til  further  notice : 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  MYERS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  record?d. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  ■which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  7819 
and   to   include   extraneous   matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS- 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE  AND 
.JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Mr.    JOELSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
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on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tonight.  May  25,  1967,  to  file  a  report  on 
the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Ju- 
diciary appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  -Mr.  Al- 
bert i.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTAL  OR- 
GANIZAHON  and  FACILITIES  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE— PERMIS- 
SION TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Or-^anization  and  Facilities  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice be  pt-rmitted  to  sit  today.  May  25, 
1967,  dur.n^  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.-^" 

Mr  GER-^LD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
reservmt;  the  right  to  object — and  I  only 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  asking  members 
of  the  committee  on  our  side,  if  it  has 
been  cleared  lAith  them. 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  yield:* 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr  POOL  I  a.sked  the  minority  whip 
about  It  and  he  said  he  had  no  objection 
However,  does  the  gentleman  from 
MichiH:an  mean  did  I  clear  it  with  some 
member  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr    GERALD  R    FORD    Yes 

Mr  POOL  On  the  subcommitee,  I  did 
not  take  it  up  with  the  minority  members 
of  the  subcommitee 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  scheduled  one 
of  the  Assistant  Postmasters  General  and 
we  just  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  get  our 
hearings  started  We  plan  to  recess, 
however,  at  12  o'clock.  It  was  our  plan  to 
commence  the  hearing  at  11  o'clock  and 
that  is  why  I  asked  for  this  permission 
to  sit 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Sp)eaker. 
it  is  my  understanding  that  we  are  com- 
ing in  today  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Speaker,  under  those 
circumstances  I  withdraw  the  request 
since  we  will  come  in  at  12  noon  today 


Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
ijentleinan  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman's  inquir>'.  I  am 
advised  that  conference  reports  on  H.R. 
6950,  the  Investment  tax  credit  bill,  and 
HR  9481.  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1967,  will  be  in  order. 
in  addition  to  the  program  already 
announced. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  'Which  pro- 
gram will  be  that  we  will  have  the  bill 
providing  for  the  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  and  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Departments  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Labor? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  is  right:  that 
IS  my  understanding. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Is  it  my  un- 
derstanding that  they  will  be  brought  up 
in  the  sequence  that  has  been  set  forth 
previously ' 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  have  no 
information  at  this  time  as  to  the  se- 
quence in  which  they  will  be  brought  up. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
ALBERT'  The  Chair  will  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R 
FoRDl  that  as  the.>e  bills  are  listed  on  the 
whip  notice,  the  appropriation  bill  comes 
first. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  for  that  information. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON  submiited  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
9481)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  NO  4  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY— PER- 
MISSION TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  ON  MAY  25,  1967 
Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent   that  Subcommittee 
No  4  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
on  Mav  25.  1967    I  understand  that  this 
matter  has  beer  cleared  with  both  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McClory] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia   [Mr. 
Poff!.  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquinng  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  IMr  EdmondsonI  the  pro- 
gram for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


RESTORATION  OF  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  ACCELERATED  DE- 
PRECIATION 

Mr  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
6950  1  to  restore  the  investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation in  the  case  of  certain  real 
property 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS- 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT 
Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a^k  unanimous  con.seni  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night. 
May  25.  to  file  a  report  on  the  legislative 
branch  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
I  Mr    LANGEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill.> 


THE  FINE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE  TO    RESCUE    ITALIAN    ART 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  this  body  the  generous 
aid  wliich  American  donors  arc  giving  to 
the  worthy  cause  of  helping  to  save  the 
priceless  art  of  Italy  so  seriously  dam- 
aged in  last  years  fioods. 

I  want  to  commend  those  who  compose 
the  Committee  to  Rescue  Italian  Art  for 
their  fine  leadership  in  mobilizing  Amer- 
ican support  of  this  great  cultural  activ- 
ity which  has  been  so  rightly  termed  an 
effort  for  us  to  repay  "the  debt  of  the 
Western  World  to  the  art  and  culture  of 
Italy."  This  committee  arranged  for  an 
exhibit,  named  "Tlie  Italian  Heritage" 
to  be  shown  in  New  York  City  in  which 
scores  of  the  priceless  paintings  of  Ital- 
ian masters  and  artists  Influenced  by 
Italian  masters  have  been  brought  to- 
gether. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  feel  that  America  is  so 
deeply  Indebted  to  Italy  for  so  nuich  of 
Its  cultural  and  artistic  heritage  that  this 
exhibition  should  be  seen  by  Americans 
throughout  the  land.  I  hope  tha^  public 
support  will  be  such  that  this  committee 
will  not  only  realize  the  funds  needed  to 
help  restore  the  fiood-damage  art  treas- 
ures but  that  contributions  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  permit  this  amazing  collection  of 
Italian  masterpieces  t-o  be  shown  in  our 
major  cities. 

Americans  everywhere,  so  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  contribution  of  Italian 
masters  to  our  cultural  life  will  not  only 
want  to  see  tins  impressive  exhibit  but 
will  V.  ant  to  make  their  conti  ibutions  to 
the  work  of  the  committee  dedicated  to 
the  salvage  of  the  art  of  Italy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  public  support  of 
CRIA  will  be  such  that  Immediate  plans 
may  be  made  for  the  showing  of  this  col- 
lection in  other  areas  and  that  the  great 
work  to  which  the  committee  is  devoting 
its  efforts  will  be  assured  of  success  by 
traditional  American  generosity  to 
worthy  causes. 


FIFTY-MII  E  RIDER  IN  H.R.  10196  RE- 
LATING  TO   THE   CONSTRUCTION 
OF  FDA  LABORATORY' 
Mr     MACHEN     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the   rt  quest  of  Ure  gentleman  from 
Mar>-land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an- 


nouncing to  my  colleagues  today  my  In- 
tention to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  rider  against  building  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  second  head- 
quarters laboratory  in  Beltsville,  Md., 
which  is  contained  In  H.R.  10196.  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

If  this  rider  prohibiting  construction 
within  a  50-mile  i-adius  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  prevails,  the  FDA  has  reported 
that  the  cost  of  the  laboratory  could  rise 
from  S17.5  to  $22.9  million,  an  increase 
of  $5.4  million  just  to  bulk'  In  a  mld- 
westcrn  location.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  the  type  of  economy  we  are  seek- 
ing In  Congress  and  I  am  opposing  this 
rider  primarily  on  these  grounds.  I  do 
not  be'ieve  that  the  Congress  is  acting 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  demands 
of  the  taxpayers  when  a  rider  dictating 
the  location  of  a  new  building  can  add 
another  $5.4  million  to  the  consi.ruction 
cost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  amend  an  appropriations  bill  because 
the  committee  Is  so  diligent  and  pains- 
taku\;i  m  Its  work  on  this  legislation 
before  It  Is  reported  to  the  floor  lor  con- 
sideration. I  had  hoped  that  this  50-mile 
rider  could  have  been  prevented  in  sub- 
committee and  I  asked  the  distinguished 
Chan-man  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee and  all  the  majority  members  to 
oppose  the  rider. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  outline 
my  po.sltion  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
to  .strike  the  restrictive  rider  in  H  R. 
10196.  One.  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration wants  to  build  its  .second  head- 
quarters laboratory  In  Beltsville  and  the 
FDA  has  said  so  continually.  As  late  as 
April  28,  1967,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dr  James  L.  Goddaid.  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs,  stating  that — 

The  Agency's  first  choice  for  location  of 
such  a  new  facility  is  in  Maryland  near 
the  existing  lubciatory. 

In  a  later  meeting  In  my  office  Dr.  God- 
dard  told  me  that  the  Beltsville  location 
was  the  "optimum  site."  to  use  his  termi- 
nology. 

Second,  there  Is  more  than  adequate 
congre.sslonal  precedent  for  appropria- 
tion of  planning  funds  for  the  second 
FDA  laboraton-'  in  Beltsville.  In  Senate 
Report  No.  537.  first  session,  89th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee stated: 

This  Commirtce  feels  that  the  planning  of 
this  enlerged  facility  in  nearby  Maryland 
along:;ide  other  similar  facilities  Is  a  proper 
one. 

In  Hou.se  Report  No.  1464,  second  ses- 
sion, 89th  Congress,  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  stated: 

The  most  signficant  item  Included  Is 
$950  000  to  plan  a  second  laboratory  build- 
ing to  house  approximately  650  scientific 
personnel  at  the  Beltsville  site.  With  the 
greatly  increased  responsibilities  under  legis- 
lation which  Congress  has  passed  in  recent 
rears,  p'us  the  great  expansion  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  drugs,  the  headquarters 
laboratory  facilities  of  the  FVxxl  and  Drug 
.\dmSnistratlon  are  already  inadequate  and 
will  be  critically  so  In  the  near  future. 

Third,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion itself  has  demonstrated  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  to  move  this  re- 
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search  laboratory  away  from  Beltsville, 
or  outside  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia,  would  increase  the 
cost  of  the  facility  from  $3.7  million  to 
$6.5  million,  depending  on  the  location. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  am  fully  aware  of  our  com- 
mitments in  Southeast  Asia,  hoA-  much  it 
is  costing  us  to  meet  them,  and  of  the 
great  need  to  pare  the  administration's 
budget  intelligently  in  order  to  maintain 
a  balance  short  of  all-out  wartime  budg- 
eting. I  strongly  believe  that  It  is  un- 
conscionable to  spend  an  additional  $3 
to  $5  million  simply  by  adding  40  words, 
three  commas,  and  a  period  to  H.R. 
10196.  The  way  I  figure  it,  each  word 
in  this  rider  is  worth  approximately 
$135,000,  or  a  total  of  $5.4  million,  the 
added  cost  to  build  this  laboratory  in 
the  midwest. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  re- 
coimt  a  little  background  of  my  interest 
in  this  laboratory. 

I  had  noticed  the  request  for  planning 
funds  in  the  administration's  budget 
packages  in  fiscal  years  1966,  1967.  and 
1968.  In  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the 
administration  stated  that  the  money 
was  to  plan  a  second  headquarters  lab- 
oratory to  be  built  in  Beltsville  near  ex- 
isting facilities.  Althoueh  the  admin- 
istration deleted  any  reference  to  Belts- 
ville as  its  site  in  the  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  request  for  planning  funds,  the 
administration  continued  to  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  this  site.  I  have  seen  no 
change  in  this  position. 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  moves  to 
locate  an  alternative  site,  until  I  received 
an  anonymous  telep'ione  call  stating 
that  the  alternative  site  had  been  an- 
nounced on  March  15.  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.  The  newspaper,  attributing  its 
information  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  said,  "he  aereed  to  sponsor  the 
FDA's  stipulation  that  the  laboraton,- 
would  not  be  built  near  Washington  after 
the  FDA  assured  him  that  the  laboratory- 
would  be  built  at  Madison." 

In  the  subcommittee  hearings  2  days 
before  the  newspaper  article,  on  March 
13,  Dr.  Goddard  was  asked  his  reaction 
to  a  rider  on  the  bill  requiring  construc- 
tion outside  a  50-mile  radius  of  Wash- 
ington. He  had  already  testified  for  the 
Beltsville  site. 

In  his  words: 

■We  have  gone  out,  looked  over  the  country 
for  alternative  sites  and  we  have  selected  a 
second  site  that  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  a 
rational  place  to  have  the  facility.  We  are 
prepared  to  accept  that.  It  happens  to  be  In 
Wisconsin. 

Later  in  the  exchange  he  said : 
We  have  been  to  Madison  and  It  does  offer 
the  combination  of  skills  in  the  area  of  new 
drugs,  pharmacology,  and  animal  husbandry 
and  chemistry  that  we  need  to  have  to  work 
with  our  staflf. 

The  very  next  day,  on  March  14,  Dr. 
Goddard  was  informed  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that— 

I  am  going  to  propose  an  amendment  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  amendment  we  had 
with  regard  to  the  Environmental  Health 
Center,  when  we  mark  up  this  bill.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  second  Food  and  Drug  Lab- 
oratory will  not  be  built  within  a  50-mile 


radius  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Last  night 
I  vkTote  in  my  newsletter  that  I  am  going  to 
propose  tills  amendment.  I  did  not  want  it  to 
come  as  a  shock  to  you  so  I  mention  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  no  evidence  that 
the  FDA  stipulated  a  position  in  favor  of 
the  50-mile  rider  and  no  evidence  that 
the  agency  asked  for  it.  There  is  no  word 
in  the  hearings  to  this  effect. 

In  fact,  I  have  already  mentioned  Dr. 
Goddard's  letter  of  April  28.  1967.  written 
to  me  more  than  a  month  after  he  was 
informed  that  a  rider  would  be  Intro- 
duced, in  which  he  reiterated  the  FDA 
position  In  favor  of  Beltsville  Md.  In 
fact,  with  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
rider,  he  wrote  me  that— 

However,  in  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  language  m  the  appropriations  bill  which 
would  prohibit  construction  of  the  new  lab 
in  the  Washington  area,  other  sites  have  also 
been  deemed  adequate  for  our  needs. 

I  feel  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  to  draw 
that  it  was  only  in  the  face  of  such  a  rider 
that  the  FDA  selected  the  Madison  al- 
ternative. And,  as  far  as  I  can  determine 
from  a  detailed  perusal  of  the  hearings, 
committee  reports,  and  budget  requests,  I 
can  see  no  STibstantlal  reason  to  force  this 
agency  to  build — against  its  w  ishes — In  a 
location  outside  Belts\  llle.  I  ^ive  the  Food 
and  Drug  Adminlstraaon  credit  for 
knowing  what  its  needs  are  for  a  second 
headquarters  research  laboratory  and 
where  It  should  be  built. 

Certainly  It  Is  not  this  agency  that  Is 
advocating  that  the  Congress  Lipend  an 
unnecessary  $5.4  million  just  to  locate  its 
secord  major  laboratory  in  distant  loca- 
tion. 

The  extra  $5.4  million  that  th»»  Food 
and  Di-ug  Administration  states  it  would 
cost  to  relocate  the  new  lab  is  ju.st  the 
beginning.  Many  other  unnecessary  ex- 
penses would  accrue.  They  would  Involve 
relocating  a  large  number  of  FDA  per- 
sonnel from  the  Washington  area  to  an- 
other site.  There  wotild  be  long-distance 
travel  and  communication  expenses  be- 
tween the  new  laboratory  and  headquar- 
ters here  Ir  Washington.  There  would  be 
recruiting  expenses  that  would  be  steeper 
because  of  the  other  location. 

And,  there  is  an  expense  in  loss  of  ef- 
ficiency that  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  possibly  may  be  meas- 
u^-ed  in  lower  and  slower  output  by  the 
agency. 

Congress  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  must  be 
efficient  and  effective  to  fulfill  its  statu- 
tory responsibilities,  which  are  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  on  all  these  grounds 
that  I  am  proposing  this  amendment.  I 
feel  It  would  be  unwise  for  this  Congress 
to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  spending  one 
extra  cent  thai  is  unnecessary,  illogical, 
and  inefficient.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  in  order  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  may 
proceed  with  all  possible  speed  to  con- 
struct a  laboratory  it  so  desperately  needs 
in  the  location  it  so  clearly  favors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  study  provided  me  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  concern- 
ing possible  sites  for  its  second  headquar- 
ters laboratory : 
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PDA  Rkport  to  Hovse  Committee  on  Appro- 

ITUATIONS      REGAaOING      BESK.\RCH      P.^CILITT 
RsqUIKEMENTS 

INTSODVCTION 

FDA's  FY  1966  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  contained  a  request  for  p'..inn!ng 
funds  for  a  new  laborat<  ry  building  dt  Be'.'.a- 
vllle.  The  House  .Appropriations  Committee 
Report  on  the  appropriation  bill  said 

"On  previous  occasions  the  Committee  has 
raised  the  que.stl->n  of  whether  additional 
work  planned  to  be  done  in  the  headquar- 
ters laboraUiries.  and  perhaps  even  some  of 
the  work  now  being  done  In  those  labora- 
tories could  be  decentralized  to  field  labora- 
tories and  be  .=iccomp'lshed  Just  as  we'.I  or 
better.  The  Conomlttee  asks  that  a  serious 
study  be  made  of  this  question  and  that 
Food  and  Dru?  .Administration  be  prepared 
to  discuss  it  In  some  detail  In  connection 
with  the  hearings  on  the  next  annual  budget 
request."  ' 

B.*CKGROUND 

Fiscal  ye'ir  19S6  appropriation  history 

The  fiscal  year  1966  budget  requested 
$604,000  for  planning  funds  for  a  second  lab- 
oratory facility  at  BeltsvUle  to  provide  good 
quality  housing  for  scientific  staff  expected 
to  be  hired  by  1969  The  building  was  to 
house  appr  ix'.mately  450  scientific  and  sup- 
p>ortlng  personnel. 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  not  allow  the  plan- 
ning funds. 

The  Subcommittee  on  .Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  rest  -red  the  House  cut  of  $604.- 
000  and  Indicated  that  'This  Committee  feels 
that  the  planning  of  this  enlarged  facility 
In  nearby  Maryland  alongside  other  similar 
facilities  Is  a  proper  one." 

The  conference  report,  however,  deleted 
the  planning  funds. 

More  detailed  data  concerning  the  fl.scal 
year  1966  justiri.^atlon.  summary  of  discus- 
sions, and  appeal  Is  contained  in  Appendix  A. 

Fiscal  year  1967  estimates 
The  President's  budget  Includes  a  request 
for  1950.000  far  planning  funds  for  an  addi- 
tional laborat  ry  at  Beltsvllle  Since  the 
building  will  be  available  In  fiscal  year  1970 
Instead  of  fiscal  year  1969  It  has  been  ex- 
panded In  size  to  a  building  that  will  house 
approximately  650  personnel. 

CONCLfSIONS  AND  RECOMMEND  \TtON3 

Conclusions 

In  considering  the  Committee's  request 
that  a  sen  us  study  be  made  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  performing  the  additional  research 
work  planned  for  headquarters  in  field  lab- 
oratories, the  following  conclusions  were 
reached 

1.  It  Is  feasible  to  conduct  FDA  research 
on  a  decentralized  basis  In  one  or.  at  the 
most,  two  locations  outside  of  Washington 

2  The  current  Investment  In  the  Special 
Pharmacological  .Animal  Laboratory  iSPAL) 
of  approximately  *2  million  should  not  be 
abandoned  .^nd  adequate  research  and  lab- 
oratory facilities  should  be  provided  on  the 
Beltsvllle  site  to  make  full  utilization  of  that 
Investment.  One  centralized  location  In 
Washington  would  be  the  best  alternative 
since  It  would  Involve  fewer  administrative 
problems  and  provide  for  a  more  Integrated 
research  pr 'gram.  The  cost  difference  of 
$700,000  from  the  least  costly  alternative,  a 
southeast  location,  would  over  the  long  run 
be  more  than  offset  by  a  central  operation. 

3  It  Is  Imperative  that  planning  funds  be 
provided  this  fiscal  year  for  whatever  con- 
figuration of  laboratory  facilities  are  to  be 
made  available  for  FD.A's  research  programs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  one  of  the  follow- 
ing actions  be  approved  by  Congress: 

1.  Approval  of  $950,000  In  planning  funds 
for  the  corLstructlon  of  an  additional  labo- 
ratory facility  at  Beltsvllle.  This  is  the  most 
desirable  alternative . 

2  Provision  of 

a.  8950.000  to  plan  for  an  additional  labora- 
tory oiitside  of  the  Washington  area  (prob- 
ably somewhere  In  the  southeast  portion  of 
the  United  States) ;  plus 

b  $425,000  for  the  coverslon  of  Laboratory  I 
to  make  It  appropriate  for  pharmacological 
research;  plus 

c  $200,000  to  plan  for  an  additional  small 
laboratory  at  Beltsvllle  to  house  approxi- 
mately 75  scientific  and  supporting  personnel 
for  pharmacological   research. 

This  IS  a  good  alternatne 

3  Provision  of: 

a  $950,000  to  plan  for  additional  labora- 
tories outside  of  the  Washington  area  (one 
laboratory  In  the  southeast,  one  In  the  mid- 
west or  northwest):  plus 

b  $425. (XW  for  the  conversion  of  Laboratory 
I  to  make  It  appropriate  for  pharmacological 
research;  plus 

c.  $200,000  to  plan  for  an  additional  small 
laboratory  at  Beltsvllle  to  house  approxi- 
mately 75  scientists  and  supporting  person- 
nel for  pharmacological  research. 

From  the  standpoint  of  research  program 
management,  this  Is  an  acceptable  alternative 
but  the  higher  construction  costs  would 
tend  to  rule  It  out. 

SCOPE   OF   STtlDT 

In  developing  an  outline  for  this  study. 
It  quickly  became  apparent  that  there  were 
several  obvlotis  lirnitations  These  are  sUited 
below: 

1.  The  laboratory  programs  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  food  standard  and  evalua- 
tion of  other  jsetltlons  such  as  food  additives 
and  pesticides  and  the  certification  of  cer- 
tain categories  of  drugs  are  now  well  housed 
In  FD.A's  new  laboratory  building.  FB  8. 
These  programs  are  located  In  proximity  to 
FD.A's  regulatory  activity  since  they  are  more 
directly  associated  with  this  work  There 
appears  to  be  no  basis  for  disrupting  this 
relationship.  Thus,  these  programs  are  not 
considered  In  this  analysis. 

2.  In  FY  1964,  FDA  completed  construc- 
tion of  the  Special  Pharmacological  Animal 
Laboratory  (SPAL)  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000.  This  facility  provides 
capability  to  conduct  research  on  approxi- 
mately 500  animals  In  reviewing  the  FDA 
research  programs  that  might  lend  them- 
selves to  movement  outside  of  the  Washing- 
ton area  It  was  determined  that  the  phar- 
macoli>Klcal  research  work  requiring  the  use 
of  SPAL  should  be  conducted  at  Beltsvllle. 
It  would  be  extremely  wasteful  to  move  this 
program  out  to  the  field  since  there  Is  no 
other  research  or  laboratory  function  that 
could  make  use  of  these  facilities  They 
would,  therefore,  have  to  be  abandoned  and 
duplicate  facilities  would  need  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  field  location.  Thus,  an  ad- 
ditional limitation  of  this  studv  Included 
the  Judgment  that  SPAL  should  become  the 
center  for  FD.A's  research  activities  involv- 
ing medium  and  large-scale  animals  and 
that,  as  a  minimum,  additional  Investment 
at  Beltsvllle  should  Include  developing  such 
a  facility. 

3.  A  major  portion  of  FDA's  laboratory 
operations  are  currently  housed  In  18  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country  The  work  per- 
formed In  these  laboratories  are  limited  to 
analytical  methods  research  and  analysis  of 
regulatory  samples  The  district  laboratories 
have  not  been  designed  to  support  any  In- 
tensive laboratory  research  work  in  the  fields 
of    biochemistry,    pharmacology,    microbiol- 


ogy, or  nutrition.  It  Is  not  feasible  to  con- 
sider decentralizing  headquarters  research 
activities  to  any  of  the  FDA  district  offices. 

ANALYSIS 

Feasibility   of   decentralizing   research 
actiiities 

In  reviewing  FDA's  planned  research  pro- 
grams for  the  next  five  years,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  will  be  an  extensive  build-up  of 
laboratory  activities.  Staff  will  increase  from 
a  total  of  1.268  lab<:)ratory  and  supporting 
workers  to  approximately  1,900  by  1970,  al- 
most 700  positions  The  program  growth  wall 
be  heaviest  In  the  four  major  long-r;uige  re- 
search programs:  pharmacology,  chemistry, 
microbiology,  and  nutrition. 

Dl.scuselon  with  our  key  scientific  staff  and 
scientist*  In  other  agencies  Indicates  that 
good  quality  research  can  be  conducted 
where  there  Is  enough  high  level  stall  to 
permit  a  free  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas  among  the  scientists  working  together 
and  with  scientists  located  at  nearby  teach- 
ing or  research  Institutions  Our  research 
programs  could  operate  effectively  If  they 
were  split  into  no  more  than  three  separate 
locations  with  at  least  300  scientists  and  sup- 
jxjrting  staff  at  each  of  the  locations 

Manaerlng  a  coordinated  research  program 
In  several  separate  facilities  throughout  the 
country  would  require  additional  travel  be- 
tween these  facilities  and  headquarters  for 
the  purpose  of  program  review  and  planning, 
for  consultation  on  significant  scientific 
problems,  and  for  Integration  of  some  of  the 
related  work  In  our  other  laboratories  While 
there  would,  of  course,  be  increased  costs  .as- 
sociated with  this  additional  travel,  these 
would  not  be  so  significant  as  to  dlcUite  that 
the  decision  be  mAde  to  keep  operations  In 
one  location  as  an  economy  measure.  Simi- 
larly, we  reviewed  other  ,\.si;ociated  costs, 
communications,  recruitment,  turnover. 
While  there  would  be  problems  encountered 
In  moving  out  of  the  Washington  area,  these 
would  not  be  so  overriding  -as  to  Indicate  that 
It  Is  not  feasible  to  be  decentralized. 

Loss  of  key  personnel 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  problems  en- 
countered In  decentralizing  v*^  'I  be  the 
probable  loss  of  key  scientific  u  ionnel.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  at  t'l.s  point  to 
Judge  how  serious  an  Impact  th.s  could  have 
on  our  operations.  This  could  result  In  criti- 
cal losses  at  a  time  when  FD.A  needs  the  best 
and  moet  experienced  scientific  capabilities. 
However  given  a  choice  of  area,  there  may  be 
9ome  recruitment  advantages  In  locating  in 
an  acadenuc  center  Once  the  Initial  losses 
are  replaced,  we  are  confident  that  FD.A  re- 
search efforts  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  Industry  technology  and  advances 
In  the  biomedical  sciences. 
Conclusion 

It  Is  feasible  for  FDA  to  conduct  research 
on  a  decentralized  basis  In  one  or  at  the  most 
two  locations  outside  of  the  Washington  area. 

Alternatives   considered 
In  analyzing  the  costs  of  varying  methods 
of  providing  facilities  for  FDA's  research  pro- 
grams,  the  following  alternatives  were  con- 
sidered: 

1.  Centralization  of  all  long-range  research 
activities  at  Beltsvllle 

2.  Establish  Beltsvllle  as  the  Pharmacology 
Research  Center  and  locate  the  rest  of  the 
research  activities  In  one  facility  outside  of 
the  Washington  area. 

3.  Complote  the  Pharmacology  Research 
Center  at  Beltsvllle  and  locate  the  remaining 
research  activities  In  two  facilities  out.side  of 
Washington. 

Locatioris 
In  considering  the  costs  related  to  various 
site  locations,  we  assumed  that  the  labora- 
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torles  could  be  located  In  three  areas  of  the 
country:  the  southeast,  the  midwest,  and  the 
northwest  For  cost  purposes  we  have  selected 
particular  cities  In  these  areas  of  the  country 
and  have  secured  GS.A  estimates  on  the  rela- 
tive costs  of  construction  in  these  cities.  We 
would  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  FDA 
has  not  considered  In  detail  any  specific  lo- 
cations outside  of  the  Washington  area. 
Completing  the  Pharmacology  Research, 
Center   at   Beltsville 

FDA  has  already  invested  approximately  $2 
million  in  the  bu'lld-up  of  SPAL.  The  study 
a-^sumes  that  this  will  eventually  become 
FDA's  center  for  pharmacology  research. 
Thus,  any  projection  through  1970  showing 
facilities  expansion  would  Include  and  in- 
vestment of  at  least  $845,000  In  completing 
the  animal  facilities  at  Beltsvllle. 

If  It  Is  decided  that  Laboratory  Building 
No.  2.  for  which  $950,000  planning  funds  are 


requested  In  1967,  will  not  be  approved  for 
BeltsvUle  but.  rather,  additional  FDA  re- 
search facilities  will  be  located  outside  of  the 
Washington  area,  then  an  additional  $2.5 
million  will  be  required  to  modify  Beltsville 
Lab  No.  1  for  pharmacology  research  and  to 
provide  for  a  small  additional  building  hous- 
ing approximately  75  scientists  and  related 
personnel.  This  would  provide  a  complete 
Pharmacology  Research  capability. 

Cost  comparison  of  alternatives 
The  chart  below  shows  the  overall  costs  of 
facilities  for  the  various  alternatives  pro- 
posed. The  construction  costs  in  the  South- 
east area  of  the  country  are  lower  than  all 
the  other  alternatives.  Therefore,  If  It  is  de- 
cided to  locate  FDA  research  activities  In  two 
locations  outside  of  the  Washington  area  at 
least  one  of  the  locations  should  be  in  the 
Southeast  portion  of  the  United  States. 


Comparative  cost  analysis 
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Beltsi'iUe  rersus  Southeast 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  costs,  the  closest 
alternatives  are: 

a.  Expansion  of  all  of  FDA's  research  ac- 
tivities at  Beltsvllle  or 

b.  "Hie  completion  of  the  pharmacology 
complex  at  Beltsvllle  and  construction  of  one 
facility  for  the  remaining  research  programs 
In  the  southeast. 

It  would  be  $700,000  less  costly  to  build 
In  the  southeast  than  to  have  a  centralized 
facility  at  Beltsvllle. 

Land  costs  are  Included  in  these  cost  esti- 
mates. Howe\ cr.  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
it  may  be  possible  for  FDA  to  acquire  land 
at  no  cost  either  because  Federal  land  is 
available  or  because  the  local  community  or 
institution  would  donate  the  land  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  a  research  in- 
stallation. On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  may 
be  understated  if  the  land  costs  are  higher 
than  the  10  percent  average  figure  or  If  the 
construction  takes  place  In  .\  different  city 
from  the  one  used  for  the  illustrative  cost 
estimate. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  costs  would  ap- 
pear to  be  within  a  range  of  $1  million  dif- 
ference between  these  two  alternatives  as 
opposed  to  $4  million  or  more  considering 
any  of  the  other  alternatives. 

In  view  of  the  $700,000  differential,  con- 
struction cost  would  not  be  the  critical  fac- 
tor in  choosing  between  the  alternatives  since 
the  longer  ranpe  costs  of  communications, 
travel,  and  administrative  support  for  pur- 
poses of  coordinating  and  directing  the  de- 
centralized research  activities  would  balance 
out.  The  main  difference  then  would  be  an 
evalu.ition  of  the  relative  advantages  of  as- 
suring a  high  quality  research  program  re- 
sponsive to  the  Agency's  needs. 

It  Is  our  review  that  a  centralized  research 
activity  would  give  FD.A  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram and  would  avoid  the  staff  and  program 
upset  that  would  certainly  result  from  a  de- 
cision to  move  out  of  the  Washington  area 
in  the  near  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize  that 
any  one  of  the  alternatives  suggested  in  this 
paper,  although  less  desirable  perhaps  than 


centralization,  would  permit  us  to  have  an 
effective  research  program 

Consideration  of  midicest  or  north-west 
facilities 

The  costs  estimated  In  the  above  chart 
show  that  alternatives  of  locating  one  facility 
outside  of  the  Washington  area  in  the  mid- 
west or  northwest  portion  of  the  United 
States  involves  a  differential  of  over  $5  mil- 
lion more  than  either  the  Beltsvllle  or  Belts- 
vlUe-southeast  alternatives.  There  are  no 
compensating  advantages. 

We  would  not  recommend  either  of  these 
alternatives, 

Beltsville,  Southeast,  and  one  additional 
facility 

FDA  could  locate  its  research  programs  in 
two  locations  outside  of  the  Washington  area. 
From  the  cost  standpoint  alone,  one  of  the  lo- 
cations should  be  in  the  southeast  area  at  an 
initial  construction  cost  saving  of  close  to  $2 
million. 

The  choice  between  a  midwest  or  northwest 
location  for  the  second  location  outside  of 
Washington  represents  an  estimated  differen- 
tial of  approximately  $800,000.  Since  all  of  the 


costs  are  estimates,  we  would  not  presume  in 
this  paper  to  select  one  alternative  over  the 
other  but  would  rather  if  two  locations  out- 
side of  Washington  are  decided  upon,  do  a 
more  intensive  screening  of  possible  icxia- 
tlons.  Administrative  problems  are  vastly  in- 
creased with  two  locaUons  In  addition  to 
Beltsville.  We  do  not  recommend  this  ap- 
proach. 

Conclusions 

1.  One  centralized  location  in  Washington 
would  be  the  preferred  alternative,  although 
the  advantages  over  an  additional  laboratory 
facility  in  the  southeast  area  are  not 
significant. 

2.  Completion  of  the  pharmacology  com- 
plex at  Beltsvllle  and  location  of  an  addi- 
tional facility  in  the  southeast  Is  a  desirable 
alternative,  and  in  the  short  run  least  costly. 

3.  Midwest  and  northwest  are  estimated  to 
be  too  costly  while  offering  no  compensating 
advantages. 

4.  If  it  is  decided  that  two  locations  out- 
side of  the  Washington  area  would  be  desir- 
able, one  of  the  locations  should  be  in  the 
southeast  area  and  the  other  elsewhere,  de- 
pending on  specific  costs.  Note,  however,  that 
we  do  not  recommend  this. 

FDA  need  for  research  facilities 
In  every  review  of  FDA  research  activities 
conducted  since  the  First  Citizens  Advisory 
Report  in  1355,  it  has  been  recommended 
that  FD.A  upgrade  its  research  activities. 
Congress  has  fully  supported  this  build-up 
by  providing  lor  new  laboratory  space  in  the 
downtown  Washington  area  by  providing  for 
construction  of  the  Special  Pharmacological 
Animal  Laboratory  at  Beltsville  and  by  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  construction  of 
Laboratory  Building  No.  I  at  Beltsville.  In 
addition  to  this,  needed  positions  and  funds 
Tor  our  research  programs  have  been  sup- 
ported as  requested  in  recent  years.  The  ex- 
pansion of  FDA's  research  capabilities  will 
continue  through  the  next  five-year  period 
to  a  point  where  It  will  almost  double  the 
1966  program  level.  This  would  mean  that 
by  1970,  FDA  will  have  approximately  1,900 
laboratory  scientists  and  supporting  techni- 
cal staff  as  opposed  to  approximately  1.100 
authorized  for  1966. 

Unless  suitable  laboratory  space  is  pro- 
vided. FDA  would  have  to  curtail  the  growth 
of  Its  research  programs  and  continue  to 
use  substandard  laboratory  facilities  in  South 
Agriculture  building  and  at  501  First  Street. 
S.E.  (a  converted  nursing  residence).  The  at- 
tached chart  shows  FDA's  staff  projections 
and  building  capacity  through  1970.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  imperative  that  action  is  taken 
on  our  request  to  provide  planning  funds 
for  additional  laboratory  facilities  for  FDA 
staff,  Wliile  the  most  desirable  alternative 
would  be  to  provide  these  funds  for  planning 
a  facility  at  Beltsville.  FD.A  would  be  abie  to 
develop  its  research  programs  under  any  of 
the  alternatives  considered  in  this  paper. 


Building  capacity  versus  personnel  figures 


Building 

Fiscal  year 
lyfiO 

FUcal  vear 
1907 

Fiscal  vear 
1968 

Fiscal  vear 
1909 

Fi.'^cal  year 
1970 

501  1st  SE..--     

85 

122 

65 

761 

85 
122 
65 

831 

85 
122 

65 
831 

85 

122 

65 

831 

25fl 

85 

Sp\L                             

65 

FB  8 i - 

831 

Beltsville  No.  1 ,-„-„- 

250 

Total  laboratory  and   related  ca- 
pacity             . . 

1.033 

1.103 

1.013 

1,353 

1.231 

BSR          - -- — 

534 

470 

114 

613 

521 
134 

737 

604 
134 

867 
654 

137 

m 

BS.SE 

Other  laboratory. 

710 

207 

Total      laboratory      and      related 
workers..                . 

1.118 

1.268 

1,474 

1,658 

'                1.914 

Deficit ... 

-85 

-165 



-372 

-305 

-683 

-1-650 

1 1 

-33 

1 
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Appendix    A  .4  -'    t-icerpti    ;rum      Otpartmenti    of    Labor  2.  Decentralization    Among   Existing    FDA 

.rr.^t.xivp     ..r^To.v     ,fi^(».     vFAR    K.88.    or  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro-  Ihstricts 

HEQL  JsT   .    R   PL.N N  NO   F^NDs   FOR   BELTS-  pnations  for  1 966-Hearings  before  a  Sub-  This  section  Indicated  It  would  be  both  un- 

«f,  ,  r   ,    «   »ATn»v   MO    ,  c-ommiuee    on    Xpproprmr.ons.    House    o/  economical   and   unpractical   to   decenirallze 

LABORATORY   NO.  2  /jepresentot ucs— Port  ;•    I  pp.  224  225)  the  work  concerned  among  existing  field  fa- 

.4  ;     Excerpt    from    " Justification   of   appro-  laboratory  is  needed  to  keep  pace  ciUties    The  reasons  offered  were: 

priation  estimates  for  Committee  on  Ap-  -^th    the   antlcloated    erowth    of    FDA's   re-  a    They     are    small    and    lack    adequate 

propr«,f,or,5    fiscal  year  i966^volume  /-  r^!^,.^*  i"''" 'T, 'fn^fe  °p!ted  ovef^^^  facilities 

Food  and   Drug  Administration-   ijyp.   «S-  g^^^^^J^       "**'  '*  anticipated  oNer  the  next  ^    ^^    relatively    expensive    Instrumenta- 

89)  '                                                              ^  tlon  required  would  not  be  subject  to  full 

Laboratory  Building  No.  2— BeltsvlUe.  Md  '                *                                '  utilization. 

„^.   ^                  ,               ,  .  ^               ,     .      ,  In   recent   years   funds   have   been   appro-  j^    would    hinder    interdisciplinary    re- 
FDA  has  recently  completed  an  analysis  of  ^^^^^  ^  provide  FDA  with  up-to-date  xab-  „f^  "    "^"""^    '""°"    ini.eraisc.p          > 
1:3   space    requirements    through    1969    with  facilities  for  all  of  Its  scientific  staff.  "^    The  districts  have  little  or  no  animal 
particular  emphasis  on  space  needed  to  house  3^^^    congress    and    the    executive    branch  ,,^,,,T^^  districts   nave 

labor .itory  scientists  and  related  staff.  As  part  h<.v»  .rtu»n  f.iii  Rimrvort  t^i  nnoxadinB  of  PD\  lacmwica.                                            »     ,          ,     i, 

o:  -.he  analysis.  It  was  determined  that  FDA  f,*J?,f '^"  I^i' e                    "PK^^ing  of  FDA  ^    j^  ^.^^^^  ^                .^e  cost  of  work  by 

should  pun  to  house  all  of  Its  headquarters  ^^"^^^^^'y  «P^«  increasing  the  need  for  supervision  and  also 

laboratory  operations  in  as  few  locations  as  .....  result  in  the  duplication  of  the  various  dlscl- 

possible  ind  in  good  quality  laboratory  space  In  forecasting  the  technological  and  scl-  pllnes  at  the  working  level 

Agreements  now  e.xlst  wnth  the  Department  entlflc  problems  over  the  next  flve-yenr  pe-  3.  Decentralization    to   One   Place   Outstde 

of  Agriculture   to  give  up   the  space  located  rlod.  It   Is  evident   that  additional  emphasis  the  Washington  Area 

In    the   South   Agriculture   Building   by   FY  wlH  be  placed  on  the  accelerated  growth  of  This  was  cited  as  al.so  being  neither  eco- 

1969   We  h.ive  determined  that  It  Is  desirable  our    research    activities  .  .      Further    Imple-  nomlcaJ  nor  practical  because : 

to  locate  our  headquarters  laboratory  opera-  mentation  of  the  buildup  in  FDA's  scientific  a.  A  considerable   Investment   has   already 

tions  in  FOB  r8  and  at  BeltsvlUe.  thus  free-  research  capabilities  will,  we  believe,  lead  to  been  made  in  the  \Vi\shlngton  area  in  terms 

mg  the  space  Tn  both  the  South  Agriculture  the  development  of  additional  research  pro-  of  research  facilities. 

Building  and  at  501  1st  Street  S.E.  Assuming  grams  that  will  require  additional  support  b.  The  new  building  was  planned  as  a  com- 
.ipproval  of  the  increises  requested  for  our  staff  and  facilities.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  panlon  facility  to  the  one  now  under  con- 
science activities  in  FY  1966.  FDA  will  have  science  bureaus  will  add  more  than  100  em-  structlon. 

aporrjximately    1,100    laboratory    and   related  ployees  each  year  through  fiscal  year  1970  ...  c.  There  would  be  a  great  degree  of  dupll- 

workers  bv  the  end  of  FY  1966  Laboratory    space    for    scientific    staff    to    be  cation  of  overhead  and  facilities. 

FOB  8  '  including    the   conversion    o'    the  hired   after  fiscal   year   1966  will   be   needed  d.  Scientists  who  must  participate  in  dally 

15  000  sq    ft    of  office  space   requested' else-  "n'«s    the   additional    laboratory    facility    is  decisions    made    at    headquarters    would    be 

whe-e   in    this   budget    will   house   approxl-  planned  for  in  fiscal  year  1966.  FDA  scientific  scattered  out  m  the  field,  thus  multiplying 

ma-,e:y  825  laboratory  scientists  and  reUted  personnel   will   once   again  have   to   be   sep-  the  problems  of  communication, 

sta?    Laboratory  Building  rl  at  BeltsvlUe  is  ara^ed   throughout    various   locations     |  It   Is  4.    Experiments    uith    Research    Activities 

bemg    planned   to   house   an    additional   250.  not  |  consistent  with  the  development  of  an  Outside  Washington 

Adding    the   40   employees   housed   at   SPAL.  PDA  scientific  program  that  can  respond  to  This  section  outlined  FDA  s  efforts  in  se- 

our   current   or   planned    facilities   would    be  the  changing  food  and  drug  technology  and  lection  of  facilities  outside  Washington,  and 

ab;e  to  house  approximately  1.100  laboratory  attract  outstanding  scientific   staff.  showed  that  a  small  laboratory  staff  requires 

workers  and  related  personnel  A  3     Excerpt  from  SSth  Congress.  First  Ses-  <^^   Inordinate    amount    o     supervision,    ind 

H  .wever.  from  anraasessment  that  recog-  sion-House  of  Representatives  Report  No.  '^^^f^^'^fj;^"'^  '""^  "'^'"  ''"'  °'  '^°''  "" 

nizes   the   technological   and  scientific   prob-  272"  tpp.  fO-Ji) 

lems   that    will   confront   FDA  over  the  next  ^he   reduction   of  $604  000  is  the  amount  ^^  Excerpts  from  ■■89th  Cojigress.  first  ses- 

five-year  penod.  it  is  evident  that  additional  budgeted  for  planning  additional  headquar-  ston— Senate  fi.^port  No.  537    (p.  10) 

emphasis    must    be    placed    on    accelerated  ^^^^  laboratory  facilities  at  BeltsvlUe.  Mary-  This  committee  (eels  that  the  planning  of 

?r  iw.h  of  our  scientific  research  activities  at  land.  On  previous  occasions  the  Committee  this    enlarged    facility    in    nearby    Maryland 

headquarters.  The  reorganization  of  1964  had  ^as  raised  the  question  of  whether  additional  alongside  other  similar  facilities  Is  a  proper 

as  one  of  its  major  objectives  the  enhance-  ^^,Qrl^  planned  to  be  done  In  the  headquarters  one. 

ment  of  research  activities.  It  is  expected  that  laboratories  and  perhaps  some  of  the  work  a  7  Conference  committee  actxon  on  planning 
subsequent  budgets  will  request  Increased  jj^^  being  done  in  those  laboratories  could  funds  for  Beltsville  Laboratory  No.  2 
support  for  these  activities  and  for  new  pro-  ^e  decentralized  to  field  laboratories  and  be  gg^j^  congress  1st  Session-House  of  Rep- 
grams  to  be  developed  by  the  Directors  of  accomplished  Just  as  well  or  better.  resentatlves  Report  No.  791  (p  4)  on  the  L.i- 
'^UP^  science  bureaus,  ^  ^  Excerpt  from  -Labor-Health.  Education,  bor-HEW  Appropriations  BUI  for  FY  1966  de- 
FDA  will  have  to  expand  its  research  pro-  "  ^^^  welfare  appropriations  for  1966—  leted  the  proposed  planning  funds  from  the 
gram    in    several    areas    where    problems    are  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  cf  the  Appropriation  Bill. 

emerging  Committee    on    Appropriations.    U.S.    Sen-  

1.  There   :s  a  need   for  more  knowledge  of          ate Parti"  yp  100\  .'Vpf'Eniiix  B 

the  requirements  for   effective  bacterlologl-  Senator  Hill.  The  construction  you  speak  comparative  construction  and  related  costs 

cal  controls  in  the  preparation  and  handling  qj  ^^  BeltsvlUe  will  not  be  completed  before  for   proposed   coNFictrRATiONs   of   fda   re- 

of  frozen  and  processed  foods.  Including  Ir-  1968''  search  facilities 

radiated    foods.    An    expanded    program    in  Mr    Larrick.  That  Is  the  second  building  Note:   Three  general  areas  of  the  country 

microbiological  investigation  and  evaluation  at  BelUvllle.  (Southeast.  Midwest,  Northwest)  were  chosen 

appears  inevitable.  Senator  Hill    I  understand.  as  field  laboratory  locations  for  comparative 

2  Recent    studies    of    anatoxin    have    re-  Mr.  Larrick.  One  Is  completed,  SPAL    The  cost  purposes  only 

veiled  an  entirely  new  area  of  concern:  the  second  one.  BeltsvlUe  Laboratory  No    1,  will  [All  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

h.»rmfu;  effects  of  mycotoxlns   (toxic  molds  "e  completed  in  1967  or  1968:  and  planning  Centralization    of   all   FDA    research    at 

and     similar     microorganisms)     growing     in  money  Is  requested  In  fiscal  year  1966  for  a  Beltsville 

f,^^^.t,,fTc                                            SB  ^  laboratory  in  addition  to  the  one  you 

foodstuffs  have  already  authorized  , a,  Complete  BeltsvlUe  pharmacology 

3  In  the  Jrug  fte.d.  a  revolutionary  break-  ^,^    g^^^'^    ^he  planning  funds  that  are  faculties; 

through  is    .n:ic;p^ted:   the  development  of  requested  for  fiscal  year  1966  are  for  a  new  SPAL  lab  to  be  expanded 75 

antiviral    drugs     Research    In    this    area    is  laboratory    building    to    be    available    about  Sixth     "X"    at    SPAL    to    be    con- 
necessary  to  est^ibllsh  procedures  for  evalu-  1959.    This    building    will    help    assure    that  structed ^9U 

atmg  this  new  and   totally  different  type  of  scientists  hired   to  do  work  at  headquarters  Larger  animal  facility JOO 

drug.    Another    serious    problem    Involving  have  the  facilities  of  a  modern  laboratory  In  Animal  care  facility 

drugs    is    contamination    by    various    antl-  which  to  conduct  research.  Breeding  facilities.. 

biotics:    methods    and    standards    must    be  ^5  Excerpt  from   ■FDA  Appeal  to  the  Senate  Subtotal   (a)                               -.        845 

developed   to  insure  that  the  public  is  pro-  on  Deletion  of  Planning  Funds  for  Belts- . 

tected  from  this  dangerous  contingency    In  i  i/ie  Laborotori/ No.  2"  ,^1   Planning  and   construction   and 

order  to  keep  pace  with  the  prospective  In-  j     Background  equipment  for  Laboratory  No.  2_--   16,665 

crease  in  research  In  these  and  other  areas,  ^  ^rlef  explanation  of  the  laboratory  and  ■ 

It  IS  necess-iry   to  Initiate  planning  for  the  research  work  proposed  for  the  new  facility  SubtoUl   (b) - -  16.666 

facilities  to  hou.se  these  additional  activities,  was  offered   It  gave  examples  of  the  types  of  — 

Therefore.   $604  000   is   proposed   for  plan-  research   which   FDAs   Bureau   of  Scientific  Total    cost    to    centralize    all 

nlng  a  laboratory  facility  at  the  Beltsville  site  Research  is  conducting  and  the  types  of  per-  FDA    research    at    Beltsville 

to  house   approximately   450   personnel  scnnel  involved  through  1970 17,510 
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B.2  Pharmacological  research  at  Beltsville 
and  one  combined  chemical  and  nutrition 
plus  microbiological  research  center  in 
Southea.'it  United  States 

(a  I  Complete  Beltsville  pharmacology 
facilii.es 

SPAL  lab  to  be  expanded 75 

Sixth    "X"    at    SPAL    to    be    con- 
structed   290 

Larger  animal   facility 300 

Animal  care  facility 80 

Breeding   facilities 100 


Subtotal    ( a ) 


845 


(b)   Conversion  of  Beltsville  to  phar- 
macological research: 
Conversion  of  Lab.  ^1   to  pharma- 
cological   research      425 

Additional  building  for  remainder 
of  pharmacological  research 
workers  1,940 


Subtotal   (b) 2,365 

Subtotal    (a)    plus   ib) 3,210 

(c)  Planning  and  construction  and 
equipment  for  combined  research 
center     laboratorv 12,000 


Subtotal    (C) 12,000 

(d)  Acquisition    of    land    for    above 
laboratory     1,200 

(e)  Moving  and  related  costs 400 


Total    cost    for    proposed    con- 
figuration,   B2 16,810 

B  3  Pharmctcological  research  at  Beltsville 
and  otir  combined  chemical  and  nutrition 
plus  microbiological  research  center  in 
Midicest  United  States 

(a  I     Complete    BeltsvlUe    pharmacol- 
ogy fiicilities. 

SPAL  lab  to  be  expanded 75 

Sixth     'X*   at    SPAL    to    be    con- 
structed             290 

Larger  animal  facility 300 

Animal    care    facility 80 

Breeding    facilities 100 


Subtotal     (a). 


845 


(b)  Conversion  of  Beltsville  to  phar- 
macological research: 

Conversion   of   laboratory  No,   1   to 

pharmacological    research 425 

Additional  building  for  remainder 
of  pharmacological  research 
workers  1,940 


Subtotal     (b) 2,365 


Subtotal   (a)    plus   (b) 3,210 

(CI  Planning  and  construction  and 
equipment  for  combined  research 
center    laboratory 17,  500 

(di  Acquisition  of  land  for  above 
laboratory    1,700 

(ei    Moving  and  related  costs 500 


Total    cost    for   proposed   con- 
figuration,   B3 22,910 

B.4.   Pharmacological   research   at  Beltsville 
and  combined  chemical  and  ■nutrition  plus 

microbiological   research   center  in  North- 
west United  States 

(a)  Complete  BeltsvlUe  pharmacology 
facilities: 

SPAL  lab  to  be  expanded 75 

Sixth    "X"    at    SPAL    to    be    con- 
structed             290 

Larger  animal  facility 300 

Ammal  care  facility 80 

Breeding  facilities 100 


Subtotal     (a) 


845 


B.4.  Pharmacological  research  at  Beltsville 
and  combined  chemical  and  nutrition  plu.^ 
microbiological  research  center  in  North- 
west United  States — Continued 

(b)      Conversion     of     Beltsville     to 

pharmacological  research: 
Conversion  of  laboratory   No,    1    to 

pharmacological   research 425 

Additional  building  for  remainder 

of       pharmacological        research 

workers    1,940 


Subtotal    (b)     2,365 


Subtotal  (a)   plus  (b)   3.210 

(c)  Planning  and  construction  and 
equipment  for  combined  research 
center   laboratory    18,  150 

(d)  Acquisition  of  land  for  above 
laboratory    :.  800 

(e)  Moving  and  related  costs 900 


Total    cost  for   proposed    con- 
figuration,  B.4    24   060 

B.5  Pharmacological  research  at  Beltsville: 
one  research  center  m  Southeast  U.S.  and 
other  research  center  in  Midu-est  U.S. 

( a )  Complete  BeltsvlUe  pharmacology 

facilities: 

SPAL  lab  to  be  expanded 75 

Sixth  "X"  at  SPAL  to  be 

constructed 290 

Larger  animal  facility 300 

Animal  care  facility 80 

Breeding  facilities lOO 


Subtotal    (a). 


845 


(b)   Conversion  of  Beltsville  to 

pharmacological  research : 
Conversion  of  laboratory  No.  1  to 

pharmacological   research 425 

Additional  building  for  remainder 

of  pharmacological   research 

workers   1,940 


Subtotal  (b) 


2,365 


Subtotal  (a)  -f-  (b) 3,210 

(cj    Planning  and  construction  and 
equipment  for  separate  research 
center  laboratories 16,  000 

(d)  Acquisition   of   land   for    above 
laboratories    1,600 

(e)  Moving  and  related  costs 400 


Total  cost  for  proposed  config- 
urations, B.5 21,210 

B.6  Pharmacological  research  at  Beltsville, 
one  research  center  in  Southeast  United 
States,  and  other  research  centers  in  North- 
west United  States 

(a)    Complete    Beltsville    pharmacol- 
ogy facilities : 

SPAL  lab  to  be  expanded 75 

Sixth    "X"    at    SPAL    to    be    con- 
structed           290 

Larger  animal  facility 300 

Animal  care  facility 80 

Breeding  faculties 100 


Subtotal    (a). 


845 


(b)  Conversion  of  BeltsvUle  to  phar- 
macological research: 

Conversion  of  laboratory  No.   1   to 

pharmacological  research 425 

Additional  building  for  remainder 
of  pharmacological  research 
workers   1,940 


Subtotal  (b) 2,366 


Subtotal  (a)   plus  (b) 3,210 

(c)  Planning  and  construction  and 
equipment  for  separate  research 
center  laboratories 16,  500 

(d)  Acquisition  of  land  for  above 
laboratories   1.600 


B.6  Pharmacological  research  at  Beltsville, 
one  research  center  m  Southeast  United 
States,  and  other  research  centers  in  North- 
west United  States — Continued 

(e)    Moving  and  related  COSTS 700 

Total  cost  for  proposed  config- 
uration   B.6 22,010 


URBAN  DESIGN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  address  made  this  afternoon 
by  Charles  M.  Haar,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  HUD,  on  the  effect  of  urban  transpor- 
tation systems  on  the  design  and  life  of 
our  cities, 

A  year  ago  the  House  passed  amend- 
ments to  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964,  providing  designing  and 
planning  assistance  for  transportation 
systems  in  urban  areas.  I  am  proud  to 
have  introduced  this  legislation  and  sup- 
ported it  during  the  debate. 

The  great  benefits  of  these  changes  are 
already  apparent.  For  example,  my  home 
city  of  Seattle  has  not  only  begun  plan- 
ning and  designing  its  transportation 
system  but  also  has  incorporated  this 
design  into  a  model  city  application.  Ex- 
pert planning  and  designing  of  this  kind 
will  ultimately  provide  an  atmosphere  in 
which  millions  of  people  can  retain  a 
sense  of  individualism  in  our  otherwise 
mechanical  cities. 

As  Secretary  Haar  says  in  his  speech: 

Surely  today's  tired  transit  owes  much  of 
Its  Inertia  to  the  long  isolation  of  the  indus- 
try from  the  main  currents  of  American 
technological  and  administrative  competi- 
tion. In  such  a  situation,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  warned,  industries,  "however  well- 
intentioned  and  however  well  regulated,  in- 
evitably become,  in  course  of  time,  .  .  . 
unprogresslve  and  inefficient." 

HUD  hopes  to  redress  that  situation  by 
acting  as  a  catalyst  in  urging  urban  of- 
ficials to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  make 
our  cities  a  wonderful  place  to  live. 

Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  Secretary  Haar's 
speech  in  the  Record. 

Keystone  Address  of  Charles  M.  Haar,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  METROPOLrrAN  De- 
velopment, U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development,  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  Design  in  Urban  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  22,  1967 
We  in  HUD  welcome  you  to  this  conference 
on  Design  In  Urban  Transportation. 

We  have  brought  together  transit  officials, 
engineers,  architects,  planners,  local,  state 
and  Federal  officials,  members  of  the  news 
media  and  concerned  citizens  for  one  over- 
riding reason: 

To  emphasize  the  national  need  for  a 
stronger  concern  with  both  the  urban  and 
social  design  features  In  urban  transporta- 
tion development. 

For  much  of  the  future  of  the  quality  of 
urban  life  hinges  upon  transit  development. 
This  is,  indeed.  President  Johnson's  spe- 
citic  charge  to  us  all,  "The  life  of  the  city 
depends  on  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem". 
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E«ich  of  us  recognizes  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  iransportation  sysiem  is  a  com- 
plex equation  Of  many  quantities— some  of 
whicn  are  suU  unknown  to  us — or  at  least 
Kisuffl.nently  investigated. 

But.  we  d^  know  that  the  efficient  move- 
ment of  people  m  a  city  involves  a  great  deal 
mere  than  vehicles  and  tracks.  It  involves 
tne  rider  on  the  system,  the  rider  or  driver 
on  an  interrelated  -vstem:  the  non-user  lung 
on  a  community  through  which  the  system 
pa-s-ses;  and  the  5ys'-ems  overspill  effects  on 
tne  development  of  entire  urban  regions. 

Transportation  by  its  nature  crosses  politi- 
cal Uaundarie..  and  raises  sharp,  often  de- 
cisive, questions  of  intergovernmental  re- 
Ution3. 

It  can  determine  r'le  economic  success  or 
failure  of  a  new  shopping  center,  as  well  as 
tnat  of  a  subdivision. 

It,  IS  tied  -losely  to  the  level  of  employment 
in  city  and  suburb,  and  to  access  to  edvica- 
tional,  recreational,  and  cultural  opportu- 
nities .     ,. 

C.ijod  transportaUon  design  expands  the 
options  for  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
environment 

Poor  trnnyportatlon  design  can  destroy 
natural  and  city  landscapes  or  bl.jck  our 
view  of  them 

The  import.ince  of  transportation  emphi- 
sues  the  need  of  developing  a  balanced  sy^j- 
t<.;n  for  jur  urb.in  areas  which  does  not  per- 
m.t  is:ilatlon  of  neighborhoods  and  their  peo- 
Die  to  riccur.  which  adds  to  the  environment 
rather  than  blighting  It.  which  solves  exJst- 
ing  urban  problems  rather  than  creating  new 

ones 

Transit  development  is  a  question  very 
much  alive  at  thu  moment  in  a  number  of 
cities,  where  the  decision  must  be  made 
sofin  on  where  the  initial  transit,  lines  will 
run  Will  there  be  enough  station  swps  in 
ihe  central  business  district'  Will  the  local 
transportaUon  fit  Into  the  needs  of  the  air- 
port traveler?  How  will  stations  tie  Into  of- 
fice building  growth'  Will  the  routes  be  out 
one  street  through  middle  and  upper  class 
neighborhoods,  or  out  another  street.  Just  a 
few  b.ocks  away,  through  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods'' It  provides  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities. I  believe,  for  communities  to  seize 
the  leadership  In  planning  for  civic  improve- 
ment in  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  environ- 
ment Design  in  this  larger  sense  will  be  an 
import.mt  concern  of   this  conference 

So.  too.  wtl!  the  details  of  transit  design 
Good  design  here  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
an  extra  frill,  which  we  can  afford  to  leave 
off  iis  unnecessary  surplus.  If  people  cannot 
climb  the  s-alrs  at  a  station,  or  feel  unsafe 
pushing  open  doors  while  going  down  stairs 
with  pack.i^es  in  their  hand,  or  are  fearful 
in  a  long  dim  concourse.  If  cars  are  noisy, 
stmng,  drafty— people  will  avoid  transit 

.And  the  fact  that  they  have  stayed  away 
from  mass  transit  is  not  unrelated  to  such 
unattractive  and  InefBclent  design.  Hard- 
headed  businessmen  who  run  shopping  cen- 
ters know  that  It  pays  to  sell  products  In  a 
well-designed  atmosphere  Airlines  know 
that  design  Is  basic  to  revenues  But  there 
has  never  even  been  a  chance  to  test  the  im- 
portance of  good  design  in  the  field  of  urban 
ma.ss  transportation 

These  matters  must  b«  faced  by  many 
cities  and  states  as  they  move  toward  transit 
8yst«ms  They  will  have  to  decide  where  to 
Invest  billions  of  dollars  In  the  coming  dec- 
ides In  'he  end.  these  decisions  are  the 
responslbilltv  of  local  ofBclals.        ^^ 

But  It  Is  our  responsibility  In  HTTD  to  as- 
sure that  transit  development  Is  In  accord 
with  national  concerns  This  means  for  one 
thing  that  we  will  want  to  know  that  com- 
munities ."leeking  Federal  help  for  transit 
development  have  made  a  careful  Inquiry 
Into  economic  development,  urban  design 
feature*  and  social  welfare  In  deciding  how 
best  to  serve  a  total  region. 

The  role  of  HUD  In  urban  transportation 
development  Is  that  of  a  psu-tner    And  this 


Joint  venture — beginning  at  the  planrilng 
stage  with  ':ur  Urban  Planning  Assist- 
ance program,  and  continuing  through  our 
various  Urban  Mass  Transportation  pro- 
grams from  a  section  9  technical  detail  study 
through  a  capital  grant — stresses  local  liU- 
tiatlve,  local  soluUons  to  local  problems. 

But  this  cannot  be  a  passive  role  Where 
the  obvious  needs  for  action  are  not  being 
fulfilled,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  generate  a  thorough  aware- 
ness of  the  problem.  It  has  a  responsibility 
to  make  clear  the  positive  potentials  of  well 
designed  transit  for  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
urban  people  And  It  has  a.  responsibility  for 
encouraging  and  stimulating  industry  to  de- 
velop equipment  and  techniques  capable  of 
fuifllUng  these  potentials. 

We  hope  today's  presentations  forcefully 
Illustrate  that  design  components  in  public 
transit  play  an  extremely  Important  role — 
not  only  in  shaping  our  cities — but  In  milk- 
ing them  more  attractive  and  stimulating 
places  In  which  to  live  and  work.  And  we 
hope  that  they  virlll  help  stimulate  the  growth 
of  new  methods  and  technolo^  In  the  tran- 
sit industry 

To  further  underscore  our  concern  I  want 
also  to  announce  two  further  Important  steps 
m  transit  at  HUD: 

Fir^t  I  am  today  estAbllshlng  a  5-member 
Task  Force  to  be  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  design  considerations  of 
urban  transportation  development 

To  be  headed  by  Leo  J  Cuslck.  Director  of 
HUD'S  Urban  Transp<:>rtatlon  .\dniinlstratlon. 
this  Task  Force  will  be  an  Ambassador  of 
HUD  I  am  charging  It  to  travel  to  cities, 
states,  and  regions  Interested  in  urban  trans- 
portation—alerting them  to  the  possibilities 
of  innovation  in  transit  development  and 
outlining  the  ways  in  which  HUD  can  help. 

Other  members  of  the  group  are  George 
Rockrlse.  adviser  to  Secretary  Weaver  for 
Design;  Charles  H  Graves,  Acting  Director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Development  Program 
Branch.  Don  Hyde,  former  general  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Transit  System;  and  my 
Special   Assistant.   Vincent   Hearing. 

This  Task  Force  will  conduct  a  constant 
evaluation  of  various  systems  designs.  It 
will  look  at  their  Impact  on  cities — on  Jobs, 
housing,  and  training  It  will  explain  HUD's 
program  It  will  seek  out  possible  demou- 
strauons  and  innovations  It  will  help  co- 
ordinate the  proper  Federal  role. 

Second.  I  am  announcing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Design  Awards  Program  for  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  In  1968 

Awards  will  be  made  to  groups  of  transit 
authorities,  designers,  engineers,  and  urban 
planne-s  for  winning  entries  In  the  following 
categories:  systems  or  major  portions  of 
systems,  components  such  as  stations, 
vehicles  and  trackage:  and  connections  be- 
tween modes  of  transportation — the  Inter- 
faces between  systems 

New  work  and  rehabilitation  will  be  Judged 
separately  as  will  entries  which  are  com- 
pleted, under  construction,  and  planned  but 
not  yet  started 

Judging  will  take  account  of  how  design 
was  related  to  comprehensive  planning  and 
of  the  contribution  of  the  entry  to  the 
physical,  economic,  social,  and  esthetic  de- 
velopment of  the  metropoUtan  area,  the 
central  city  and  the  neighborhood 

Specific  details  wUl  be  set  forth  In  the 
months  ahead. 

We  trust  these  steps  will  attract  new 
people,  with  fresh  vision  and  Ideas,  to  meet 
the  exciting  and  vital  challenge  of  urban 
tjanslt  and  urban  growth  For  It  Is  no  secret 
that  engineering  and  design  of  urban  mass 
transit  svstems  and  vehicles  is  largely  falling 
to  meet  today's  challenges.  In  large  part  due 
to  the  lack  of  competition  and  of  markets. 
And  It  Is  no  secret  that  the  transit  industry 
consequently  has  been  relatively  stagnant. — 
Investing  little  In  research  and  less  In 
Innovation. 


When  we  want  to  see  new  Ideas  and  con- 
cepts in  transportation  we  must  turn  to 
Montreal,  to  Stockholm,  to  Japan,  or  to 
Cape  Kennedy  Too  often,  lines  are  laid 
down  without  considering  what  neighbor- 
hoods and  income  groups  would  be  served: 
subway  cars  and  buses  produced  which  can 
be  boarded  only  by  the  agile.  Actual  and 
potential  clients  are  Ignored:  the  old  and 
young  who  cannot  drive,  the  wife  whose 
husband  takes  the  car,  the  poor  who  do 
not  own  cars,  and   the  handicapped. 

Why  Is  It  that  new  transit  systems  have 
so  little  of  the  daring  and  imagination  of 
new  airports  and  planes''  Why  Is  It  that  the 
sur  and  excitement  in  other  service  fields- 
education,  health,  power,  for  example— has 
no  equivalent  In  the  equally  vital  field  of 
transit? 

Surely  much  of  the  inertia  Is  attrlbuuble 
to  the  long  IsolaUon  of  the  Industry  from 
the  main  currents  of  American  technological 
and  administrative  advances  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, as  Mr  Justice  Brandels  warned.  Indus- 
tries, "however  well-intentioned  .ind  how- 
ever well  regulated,  inevitably  become.  In 
course   of    time.  unprogresslve   and   In- 

efficient " 

HUD  intends  to  help  redress  that  situa- 
tion and,  working  together  with  the  indus- 
try, actively  foster  tnat  competition  of  Ideas 
without  which  no  progress  can  be  made. 
The  dynamic  forces  of  competition  and  en- 
terprise, sources  of  such  great  benefits  in 
our  economy  as  a  whole,  must  be  encour- 
aged here  too 

To  this  end.  HUD  Is  seeking  to  Infuse 
transit  with  people  and  Ideas  from  other 
technologies  and  disciplines  It  hopes  to  work 
together  with  Industry  to  tap  new  markets 
so  that  the  profit  motive  can  operate  to 
directly  encourage  incentives.  Four  major 
research  contracts  have  already  been  an- 
nounced and  are  underway  with  firms  ex- 
perienced in  aerospace  and  systems  engineer- 
ing in  order  to  develop  both  new  hardware 
and  new  systems  of  mass  transit  Grants 
have  been  made  to  Investigate  planning  new 
routes  and  predicting  demand  as  well  as  for 
the  design  of  new  vehicles  which  are  safe, 
convenient  and  comfortable.  Public  transit 
Is  a  growth  Industry:  knowledge  can  bring 
about  creative  development  of  new  transit 
systems  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  FederaJ  Government,  however,  can  be 
a   catalyst    at    best.    Successful    transit    and 
urban  design  depends  upon  the  professions, 
the  private  citizen  groups,  and  local  political 
decision-makers.   And   up<in   their  respective 
orientation.   And   upon   their   recognition  of 
the   clients"   problems — specialized    as   these 
necessarily     are    in     the    transit    situation. 
Archit.ects  and  planners,  by  and  large,  have 
withdrawn  from  or  been  given  no  incentive 
to  enter  the  field  of  transit  development  at 
a   point  early  enough   In   the  deliberations. 
Their  voices  are  too  often  heard  only  as  a 
criticism  after  a  great  Investment  of  time  and 
money   had  been  made — sometimes  without 
a  full  recognition  of  the  clients'  needs  and 
problems.   Public   officials  need  to  be  aware, 
early  in  the  planning  stages,  of  the  affirma- 
tive role  that  good  design  can  pay.  and  how 
it  can  contribute  directly  to  the  realities  of 
land  takings  and  land  vnlues,  openitlons  and 
maintenance,  finance  and  bonding  For  urban 
design  factors,  in  the  broad  sense  of  com- 
prehensive  planning,  as  well   as  on   the  de- 
tailed level  of  maintenance  and  of  graphics 
ore  essential  considerations  in  the  final  equa- 
tion of  decision. 

Effective  action  will  require  team  action, 
the  joining  of  engineers,  architects,  finan- 
c\Pi\  experts  with  the  other  pertinent  dis- 
ciplines. There  will  be  much  room  for  ex- 
perimentation here:  new  Ideas,  new  organi- 
zations, fresh  ways  of  cooperation  among 
public  officials  and  private  indu.stry.  What  Is 
important  is  that  all  persons  who  desire  a 
better  urban  environment  translnte  that 
concern   Into   actual   designs,   and,  In   tu:n. 


those  designs  into  action.  To  Improve  the 
quality  of  urban  life — that  fundamental  pos- 
tulate of  the  Great  Society — city  and  transit 
investments  need  to  be  planned  for  the 
urb.in  area  and  urban  landscape  as  a  whole, 
as  a  unified  urban  system. 

It;  Is  m  order  to  display  and  make  known 
some  examples  of  that  process  that  this 
meeting  h;is  been  called.  I  am  sure  It  will  be 
successful  If  it  challenges  and  excites  us  all. 
At  HUD  we  are  open  to  and  welcome  your 
suggestions.  We  want  to  learn.  And  we  are 
all  looking  forward  with  much  anticipation 
to  the  proceedings  this  day. 


THE   FORWARD— LABORS   ALLY 
FOR    70   YEARS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  article. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  these  days  of  moribund  publishers, 
credibility  gaps,  slanted  and  biased  re- 
porting, and  just  pure  journalistic  in- 
competence, it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
note  the  continuing  success  of  a  paper 
dedicated  to  the  truth  and  thereby  the 
common  good  I  refer  to  a  paper  that  I 
am  sure  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  never  seen,  much  less  read,  but 
nonetheless  a  paper  of  note  and  dignity 
in  New  York— a  city  where  newspapering 
presently  seems  to  be  a  lost  art.  I  refer 
to  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  which  this 
year  is  celebrating  its  70th  anniversary 
of  community  service. 

The  AFL-CIO  American  Federation- 
ists  in  its  current  issue  salutes  the  Jew- 
ish Daily  Forward.  Under  the  permission 
heretofore  granted  to  me  by  unanimous 
con.sent  of  the  House,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  "Federationist," 
written  by  J.  C.  Rich: 
The   Forw.\rd— Labor's   Ally   for  70   Years 

The  Jewish  Dally  Forward,  70  years  old 
this  year,  has  always  cherished  Its  labor 
credentials  as  its  mo.^t  valued  asset.  It  began 
life  on  an  issue  of  trade  union  allegiance 
and  has  maintained  its  close  bond  with  labor 
through  all  the  years  of  its  existence. 

This  iissoclation  consisted  not  merely  of 
generally  sympathetic  leanings.  Beyond  all 
other  libertarian  strivings  was  the  Forward's 
own  direct,  intimate  and  Intense  Involvement 
with  the  cause  of  labor.  The  Forward  is  well- 
known  in  the  labor  movement  as  spokesman 
and  protagonist  of  the  apparel  trades  unions. 
What  is  less  well-known,  perhaps,  Is  that  It 
came  into  being  in  defense  against  an  assault 
on  the  former  American  Federation  of  Labor 
by  a  coterie  of  leftwlng  fanatics  grouped 
lii  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  those  days. 
Insufficiently  defined  also  Is  its  opposition  to 
the  International  Workers  of  the  World  In 
the  decade  or  two  after  its  founding  and, 
finally,  the  Forwird's  victorious  struggle  with 
the  communists  in  recent  decades  In  their 
effort  to  rapture  the  needle  trades  unions 
and  obtain  leverage  for  dominance  over  the 
entire  labor  movement 

Beyond  its  immediate  sphere  of  the  gar- 
ment unions,  the  Forward  also  mobilized  the 
Jewish  populace  of  the  United  States  and 
C.i:iada  In  behalf  of  labor's  major  struggles. 
In  the  strikes  of  co.il  miners,  steel  workers, 
textile  workers  and  In  other  of  labor's  ordeals, 
the  Forward  contributed  not  alone  Its  own 
funds  but  also  aligned  the  entire  Jewish  com- 
munity  in   aid   of   the  beleaguered   strikers. 

It  Is  sometimes  difficult  for  trade  unionists 


to  comprehend  what  a  vital  role  the  Forward 
played  In  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the 
apparel  trades  unions.  This  total  Involve- 
ment with  the  cause  of  the  workers  was 
demonstrated  in  dramatic  fashion  in  each  of 
the  huge  strikes  that  brought  the  garment 
unions  into  being  during  the  second  decade 
of  this  century. 

The  first  was  the  "uprising"  of  the  shirt- 
waist makers  in  1909-1910,  an  almost  spon- 
taneous explosion  of  some  20,000  workers, 
most  of  them  young  Jewish  girls.  Aside  from 
agitational  news  stories  and  feature  articles 
In  the  Forward,  there  had  been  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  strike  that  broke  out  toward  the 
end  of  1909  In  the  New  York  shirtwaist  and 
"empress"  dress  shops.  Unionists  in  the  For- 
ward camp  maintained  a  moribund  Local  25 
of  shirtwaist  workers  and  had  arranged  a 
mass  meeting  In  Cooper  Union  to  stimulate 
Interest  In  the  union  and  drum  up  senti- 
mient  for  a  possible  strike.  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  Benjamin  Felgenbaum.  a  noted 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Forward.  A  fea- 
tured speaker  was  Samuel  Gompers.  who 
came  to  demonstrate  the  solidarity  of  orga- 
nized labor  with  the  cause  of  the  waist- 
makers. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  a  girl  rose 
Impatiently  after  many  speeches  and  cried 
out  In  Yiddish,  "Enough  talk!  1  propose  we 
strike  now!" 

The  entire  audience  was  galvanized  by  the 
call  and  the  girl's  motion  was  seconded. 
Moved  beyond  all  caution  and  temerity,  the 
chairman,  Felgenbaum,  called  to  the  au- 
dience: "Do  you  mean  it?  If  you  do,  then 
take  this  ancient  Jewish  oath:  'If  I  turn 
traitor  to  the  cause  I  now  pledge,  may  this 
hand  wither  from  the  arm  I  now  raise.'  " 

The  date  was  November  22,  1909.  The 
strike  was  on  and  was  to  continue  through 
a  long,  bitter  winter  against  enormous  odds. 
The  girls  got  considerable  attention  and 
even  more  sympathy  from  well-meaning 
matrons  in  the  women's  suffrage  movement, 
but  strike  relief  In  the  form  of  bread,  medi- 
cal care  and  rent  money  came  in  response 
to  appeals  In  the  Forward. 

Less  than  a  half-year  after  the  end  of  the 
walstmakers'  strike  came  the  "Revolt  of  the 
50,000,"  the  cloakmakers  In  New  York's  ap- 
parel Industry.  Unlike  the  first  strike,  this  one 
was  well-planned  and  well-staffed.  Workers 
had  been  signed  up  In  large  numbers  during 
the  weeks  preceding  the  strike:  meeting  halls 
had  been  rented;  committees  were  appointed 
in  advance  for  picketing,  relief  gathering, 
speaking  arrangements — and.  most  im- 
portant, lor  soup  kitchens  for  needy  strikers. 
With  characteristic  energy,  Benjamin  Schle- 
slnger,  at  the  time  business  manager  of  the 
Forward,  took  charge  of  strike  operations 
and  became  president  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union  after  the 
strike. 

An  accovmt  of  strike  expenditures  remains 
of  that  famous  cloakmakers'  struggle.  Of 
$246,000  raised  during  the  three  months  of 
the  strike  in  the  summer  of  1910 — an  enor- 
mous sum  for  that  time — $62,000  came  from 
readers  of  the  Forward  in  response  to  its 
app>eals  for  strike  aid. 

In  1913  came  the  general  strike  of  the  men's 
clothing  workers  In  New  York,  another  mass 
upheaval  of  needle  trades  workers.  It  was 
backed  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers and  supported  with  direct  aid  from  the 
Forward  In  the  form  of  money,  manpower, 
full  press  coverage  and  even  the  operation  of 
a  soup  kitchen. 

The  cap  makers,  millinery  workers,  fur 
workers,  fancy  leather  goods  workers  and 
thotisands  of  other  workers  found  support 
In  the  Forward  and  stimulation  without  stmt 
for  their  trade  union  activity. 

The  Forward  came  into  being  In  1897  in  a 
ferment  of  conflicting  ideologies.  Then,  as 
now,  there  were  men  who  sought  shortcuts 
to  Utopia.  The  dictatorship  of  the  few  on 
the  premise  that  It  would  benefit  the  many 


was  a  novel  Idea  In  the  radical  circles  of  the 
time,  yet  In  effect  It  held  dominance  among 
them.  Indeed,  long  before  there  was  bolshe- 
viks, the  idea  that  all  power  must  be  vested 
In  an  elite  group  of  radicals  was  already  be- 
ing advocated  as  a  matter  of  right  and  of 
humanistic  prerogative. 

The  anarciiists  fought  It  out  with  the 
socialists  as  the  two  chief  contenders  In  the 
immigrant  community  of  New  York  City  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Among  the  an- 
archists there  were  pockets  of  internal  dis- 
pute as  tliere  were  among  the  socialists. 
Single  tax  advocates  of  the  Henry  George 
school  added  populist  flavor  to  the  ideological 
brew.  The  K:iight6  of  Labor  were  on  the 
decline,  but  still  maintained  vestigial  unions 
liere  and  there.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  rapidly  supplanting  the  Knights, 
but  suddenly  found  Itself  under  attack  from 
a  source  from  which  It  never  anticipated  hos- 
tility— the  socialists. 

In  addition  to  such  Ideological  conten- 
tions, the  economic  and  political  climate  of 
the  time  was  one  of  harshness  in  the  midst 
of  depraved  corruption  and  debasement  In 
most  cities,  particularly  in  New  York, 

.All  industry  in  the  tjnited  States  was  one 
huge  sweatshop  before  the  development  of 
unions,  but  the  apparel  trades  surpassed  all 
others  in  the  poverty,  exploitation  and  indlg- 
mty  forced  on  its  victims, 

•fhe  young  Jewish  people  who  had  torn  up 
roots  abroad  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
Justice  and  security  in  the  new  world  found 
themselves  thwarted  and  defeated  at  every 
turn.  Tenement  housing  and  general  poverty 
were  not  the  worst  of  their  afflictions.  These 
forms  of  disadvantages  they  had  known  all 
their  youth  and  they  managed  to  adjust  to 
it  in  this  country.  What  really  rankled  was 
the  lack  of  Justice  and  equality  In  a  land  that 
had  been  represented  as  the  haven  of  liberty. 
Wages  were  low  and  hours  were  long  in  the 
sweatshops  and  that  was  bad  enough.  But 
this  became  intolerable  when  added  to  It 
were  the  Intimidation  and  indignity  heaped 
on  sweatshop  inmates  by  master,  foreman 
and  strawboss.  Shouted  commands  and 
physical  assaults  were  ordinary  measures  of 
authority  and  discipline  exercised  by  sweat- 
shop owners  who  themselves  were  harried 
beyond  endurance  by  the  competitive 
stresses  of  the  sweatshop  economy. 

.As  for  the  political  venality  that  prevailed 
in  those  days,  it  was  pervasive  and  flagrant 
in  New  York  City.  Present-day  racketeering 
Is  mild  by  comparison  with  the  rampant 
criminality  of  the  period.  The  courts,  the  po- 
lice, every  agency  of  government  was  de- 
bauched by  grafts  and  rascality.  The  East 
Side  of  New  York — to  which  Jewish  arrivals 
from  abroad  thronged  for  their  first  homes — 
had  become  the  red-light  district  under 
Tammany  protection.  Young  girls  suH^ering 
the  poverty  and  drudgery  of  the  sweatshop 
became  the  special  prey  of  those  who  fat- 
tened on  the  profits  of  vice. 

It  was  this  boundless  depravity  of  the 
governmental,  economic  and  social  environ- 
ment that  the  Forward  was  committed  to 
cleanse  and  regenerate. 

An  agonizing  handicap  rarely  mentioned 
In  connection  with  the  hardships  of  the  early 
immigrant  days  was  the  dreadful  loneliness 
of  the  new  arrivals  in  this  country.  These 
immigrants  were  mainly  young  people  whom 
misery  and  Injustice  had  driven  out  of  their 
homes  and  familiar  associations.  Now.  In  the 
new  land,  the  bewilderment  of  a  foreign  en- 
vironment and  the  longing  for  family  and 
dear  ones  were  added  tribulations.  These 
harassed  and  distressed  people  became  an 
eager  audience  for  a  newspaper  which  spoke 
their  language  and  understood  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  spark  that  gave  birth  to  the  Forward 
was  a  revolt  against  the  dictatorial  rule  that 
had  fastened  Itself  on  the  American  socialist 
movement  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  passage  of  time  has  dulled  the  edge  of 
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that  conflict,  but  while  it  lasted  it  was  as 
cathartic  ana  as  decisive  as  the  one  with 
the  coinmui::sts  m  which  the  Forward  be- 
came engiged  30  years  later. 

In  the  1890S,  as  m  the  1920s,  the  war  was 
an  Ideological  one.  but  the  battlefront  was 
on  the  held  of  trade  uiuonism.  At  that  time. 
the  leider  of  the  then  Socialist  Labor  Party 
was  D.miel  De  Leon  He  was  a  native  of 
Curacao,  a  member  of  a  wealthy  family  and 
had  come  to  Columbia  Umversity  to  do  grad- 
uate worfe.  He  was  attracted  to  the  Single 
Tax  movement  of  Henry  George  and  moved 
by  rapid  stages  into  socialist  activity.  Vet- 
erans still  recall  him  as  man  of  considerable 
personal  magnetism,  forceful  in  manner  and 
.^ech.  His  dcademlc  schooling  and  general 
knowledge  made  him  one  to  look  up  to  In  the 
Immigrant  community  His  presence  flattered 
the  members  of  the  Socialist  Labor  branches 
on  the  East  Side,  a  membership  whose  Jew- 
ish complement  soon  outnumbered  the  Ger- 
man so<-..i:i.s:s  An  aura  of  superior  attain- 
ments enve:  .ped  this  leader,  so  excesses  that 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  anyone 
else  were  condoned  in  De  Leon. 

De  Leon,  however,  could  not  brook  any 
sort  of  apposition  or  even  critxUm  This  in- 
tolerance came  to  a  head  on  the  Issue  of  trade 
unionism  A  union  that  was  not  socialist  and 
subservient  to  his  direction  was  of  no  use  to 
h'm  He  had  no  compunction  about  destroy- 
ing It.  even  If  he  had  to  send  his  disciples  to 
act  as  strikebreakers. 

In  the  oertod  Just  before  the  founding  of 
the  Forward,  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  ai- 
ready  on  the  decline  but  several  of  the  early 
Jewish  unions  were  still  affiliated  with  It. 
De  Leon  had  tried  to  Inflltrate  the  rising 
American  Federation  of  Labor  but  was 
thwarted  by  Samuel  Gompers  Thereupon 
De  Leon  cast  his  lot  with  the  K-nghts  and 
'rled  to  'ake  over  its  national  office  In  1895. 
Defeated  in  this  attempt,  he  created  an  In- 
dependent labor  federation,  the  Socialist 
Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  in  opposition  to 
both  the  Knights  and  the  AFL. 

By  that  time,  a  Yiddish  labor  dally,  the 
Ovend  Blatt  ( ■Evening  Journal" »  was  al- 
ready in  existence  Under  De  Leons  auspices. 
It  was  steeped  in  radical  dogma  and  had  a 
puny  circulation.  The  one  man  who  might 
have  given  it  vigorous  editorial  direction  re- 
fused to  assume  the  task  He  was  Abra- 
ham Cahan  who  later,  as  editor  of  the 
Forward,  demonstrated  creative  genlu-s  as 
Journalist,  mentor  and  guide  of  the  Jewish 
immigrant  community  In   America 

The  break  came  when  De  Leon  attempted 
to  force  branches  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
to  3tct  as  strikebreaking  agencies  against  the 
AFL  To  the  Jewi-sh  workers  this  violation  of 
union  principle  was  unspeakable  sacrilege 
and  they  refused  to  engage  In  strikebreak- 
ing Flnallv  in  January  of  1897.  De  Leons 
opponents  felt  sufficiently  supported  within 
the  party  to  challenge  his  adherents  when  an 
administrative  committee  was  to  be  elected 
for  the  party's  newspaper  At  a  long  and  ex- 
hausting meeting  as  riddled  with  parliamen- 
tary obstructions  as  any  the  communists  In- 
vented m  later  days  the  De  Leonltes  were 
declared  the  winners  by  a  vote  of  50  to  48 
Thereupon.  52  delegates  broke  away  from 
the  meeting  and  created  a  Press  Federation 
of  their  own 

Three  months  of  mass  meetings  and  fund- 
raisln.5  followed  and  In  April  the  antl-De 
Leon.  antl-dogmailc.  antl-strtkebreaking 
group  had  raised  enough  money  to  begin 
publishing  a  new  labor  daily  in  the  Yiddish 
language  It  was  called  Forverts  (  "Forward"  t . 
a  not  altogether  idiomatic  word  In  the  Yid- 
dish vernacular.  The  name  was  chosen  when 
one  of  the  active  comrades  argued  that  the 
most  successful  socialist  dally  in  the  world, 
the  Vowarts  of  Berlin,  bore  that  name.  No 
one  could  gainsay  the  charm  of  that  kind  of 
appellation  after  that  and  Forverts  It  is  to 
this  dav  The  first  Issue  of  the  paper  ap- 
peared AprU  22,  1897. 


Under  Cahuns  direction,  the  Forward  be- 
came an  organ  of  extraordinary  power  and 
persuasion.  The  Jewish  immigrants  who 
ciin\e  to  these  shores  In  wave  upon  wave 
found  m  the  Forward  an  instrument  of  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  such  as  they  had 
never  known  before  The  paper  brought 
them  knowledge  of  the  American  nation  and 
the  modes  and  customs  of  the  new  way  of 
life  It  taught  them  an  awareness  of  their 
dignity  as  human  beings  and  their  right  to 
Just  treatment  as  working  people. 

While  Cahan  insisted  on  simple,  lucid  lan- 
guage and  clarity  of  expression  in  the  reading 
matter  of  the  paper  he  also  insisted  on  the 
highest  standards  of  literary  merit  In  the 
serious  works  he  offered  the  readers.  Thus 
practically  every  master  of  modern  Yiddish 
found  ready  acceptance  In  the  Forward  and 
most  of  them  were  on  the  weekly  salaried 
list  of  the  paper.  It  was  as  If  an  American 
newspaper  had  maintained  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
Stephen  Crane.  Theodore  Dreiser  and  Mark 
Twain  on  its  salaried  staff  during  the  days  of 
their  trial  and  hardship. 

A  number  of  these  Yiddish  literary  lights 
are  known  m  translation  to  English  readers. 
Sholem  Asch  was  one  of  them.  Another  was 
the  late  I  J  Singer,  author  of  "The  Brothers 
Ashkenazl  "  His  brother.  Isaac  Bashevls 
Singer,  whose  most  recent  work.  In  My 
Father's  Court."  has  won  wide  acclaim  in 
English,  has  an  extraordinary  literary  work 
of  merit.  The  Certificate.  "  now  running  seri- 
ally in  the  Forward.  Elle  Welsel.  author  of 
•Gates  of  the  Forest"  and  •Silent  Jews.  "  Is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Forward  and  published  these 
works  m  Yiddish  In  the  Forward  In  advance 
of  their  English,  Hebrew  and  French  transla- 
tions. 

Abraham  Cahan  died  in  1951.  but  the  tra- 
dition he  established  persists.  It  was  carried 
on  by  his  successor.  Harry  (HiUel)  Rogoff. 
who  for  many  years  had  been  Cahans  manag- 
ing editor  and  chief  aide,  and  by  Dr  Luzar 
Fogelman.  who  became  managing  editor  un- 
der Rogoff.  The  present  managing  editor  Is 
Morris  Crystal. 

Ownership  of  the  Forward  Is  vested  In  a 
group  of  volunteers  of  the  same  labor  orien- 
tation and  the  same  social  environment  as 
those  who  founded  the  Forward.  This  group, 
about  100  in  number  at  present,  derives  no 
profit  from  the  paper  and  acts  In  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  board  of  overseers  of  a 
college  or  the  corporation  of  a  social  service 
institution. 

The  Forward  to  this  day  is  a  public  InaUtu- 
tlon  devoted  to  the  public  good.  It  rejects 
sterile  doctrine  and  dally  renews  the  task  of 
education  and  enlightenment  which  it  as- 
sumed 70  years  ago  as  Us  own  commitment  to 
the  American    ;■  :;.   • 


SECRETARY  DEAN  RUSK  AT 
ERSKINE  COLLEGE 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN  Mr.  Speaker.  Erskine  Col- 
lege at  Due  West.  S  C  ,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  was  fortunate  to  have 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  deliver 
the  inaugural  address  when  Dr  Joseph 
Wightman  became  president  on  April  29. 
This  day  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  Erskine  and  indeed  in  the  hls- 
too'  of  South  Carolina 

Erskine  is  the  only  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  College  in  the  world  and  Is 
a  truly  magnificent  example  of  higher 
education  in  a  beautiful  setting  of  yes- 


terday, molding  intellect  and  character 
to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

Our  own  great  di-stinguished  colleague 
in  this  Congress,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Gettys  and  his  lovely  wife.  Mary  Phil- 
lips Gettys,  are  graduates  of  this  out- 
standing institution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  academic  community,  and 
to  all  of  our  people  the  superb  and 
timely  address  of  Secretary  Rujsk; 

ADDRESS      BY      HON.      DeAN      RUSK      AT      ERSKINE 

College.  Due  West.  SC  April  29.  1967 
Moderator.  Friends  of  Erskine  College,  our 
guest  speaker  has  honored  President  Wight- 
man.  Erskine  College  and  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  by  his  presence  today.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  him  for  taking  this  time  from  his  busy 
schedule.  Secretary  Rusk  Is  a  native  of  Geor- 
gia and  he  was  graduated  from  Davidson 
College,  where  he  majored  in  Political  Science 
and  played  on  the  basketball  team 

Dr.  Graham  Martin,  who  is  with  us  today, 
now  President  of  Davidson  College,  was  a 
classmate  of  Secretary  Rusk  Er.skine  played 
basketball  twice  while  Secretary  Rusk  was 
on  the  team.  Several  who  played  on  the 
Erskine  team.  Including  one  of  our  own 
Board  members.  Evan  Reed,  are  with  us 
today.  I  might  add  that  Erskine  won  the 
game  In  1930  ilau-jhter  and  applause)  by  a 
score  of  32  to  27.  Secretary  Rusk  was  high 
sccrer,  with  13  points    (Applause.) 

To  be  fair,  and  because  he  follows  me  later. 
I  must  say  that  Davidson  won  the  1931  game 
by  a  score  of  37  to  23. 

Winning  a  Rhodes  scholarship,  he  studied 
philosophy  politics  and  economics  at  St. 
Johns  College.  Oxford,  from  1931  to  1934. 
While  at  Cxford.  he  wrote  an  essay  which 
was  awarded  the  Cecil  Peace  Prize  Dr  Wight- 
man  also  attended  Oxford  and  graduated 
from  Oxford  In  1938.  It  was  at  Oxiord  that 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Dr  Wightman  had  the 
same  tutor.  Dr  William  Conrad  Costtn.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  his  keen  Interest  in  education  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  award- 
ed honorary  doctoral  degrees  by  13  colleges 
and  universities. 

As  you  will  observe,  he  scored  13  points 
against  us.  and  he  has  13  honorary  degrees, 
but  Erskine  wUl  break  this  tie  today.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Secretary  Rusk  has  devoted  his  life  to  pub- 
lic service  Accomplishment  of  his  long  pe- 
riod of  unselfish  service,  as  an  educator, 
soldier,  and  statesman  are  well  known.  His 
manner,  patience  and  tact  in  the  pursuit  of 
world  peace  are  appreciated  by  all.  It  is  my 
distinct  honor  to  present  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State.  (  Applause  ) 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  Mr.  Watts, 
President  Wightman.  members  and  distin- 
guished guests  of  the  scholarly  community 
of  Erskine  College — It  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
indeed  for  me  to  be  here  for  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  Joseph  Wightman  as  your  next  Presi- 
dent. I  would  gladly  yield  my  time  to  the 
Chorallers,  if  they  would  let  me  (Laughter.) 
But  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  warm  wel- 
come that  you  have  given  me  on  this  cam- 
pus and  In  this  community.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  that  Is  especially  appreciated  by 
a  Secretary  of  State.    (Laughter.) 

Some  time  ago  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  large 
university  to  make  a  speech,  and  about  30 
minutes  out  of  the  airport  the  control  tower 
sent  me  a  message,  saying,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand people  here  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Well  I  wasn't  born  yesterday,  so  I  sent  a 
message  back  saying.  If  there  are  a  thousand 
people  there  to  meet  the  Secretary  of  State. 
they  obviously  are  carrying  signs.  What  do 
the  signs  say?  (Laughter) 

In  a  few  moments  came  back  the  message. 
we've  had  a  re-count,  there  are  only  50— 
come  on  In.  the  natives  are  friendly.  (Laugh- 
ter )     I'm    very    happy    to    be    here    on    this 


platform,  with  three  very  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  your  congressional  delegation  in 
Washington  who  spend  so  much  labor  there 
for  you  and  for  your  nation.  Senator  Thur- 
mond, and  your  own  Congressman  Dorn  from 
this  District;  your  own  Congressman  Gettys. 
distinguished  alumnus  of  this  college.  I'm 
happy  to  be  at  Erskine.  I^ve  had  many  ties 
with  Erskine  College  over  the  years,  through 
family  and  friends,  and  once  In  a  while  on  a 
basketball  court.  I  take  some  satisfaction  that 
my  lifetime  record  against  Erskine  Is  1  and  1. 
That  should  lead  to  some  harmony  here 
today. 

But  In  any  event.  Davidson  and  Erskine 
have  learned  a  good  deal  over  the  years  about 
how  to  lose  sporting  events  gracefully. 
That's  why  we  call  it  character  building. 
(Laughter  )  But  to  be  at  Erskine  at  a  time 
in  which  you  are  inaugurating  Joseph  Wight- 
man  is  a  very  special  pleasure  Indeed.  He  and 
I  Just  missed  each  other  at  St.  Johns  College, 
Oxford  In  the  Oxford  parlance,  I  'went 
down"  the  year  he  "came  up."  I've  been  try- 
ing to  think  of  some  suitable  lesson  to  draw 
from  that  particular  expression,  but  I  haven't 
been  able  to  find  one  that  would  be  of 
advantage   to  me.   (Laughter.) 

But  W.  C.  Costin.  that  remarkable  tutor, 
and  later  President  of  St.  Johns,  sent  me  the 
warmest  message  about  how  happy  he  was 
that  Dr.  Wightman  will  be  the  President  of 
Erskine  College,  and  I  will  put  that  message, 
along  with  the  other  memos  of  this  occa- 
sion— mementos  of  this  occasion — In  the 
record.  Today  I  m  not  going  to  read  a  speech 
to  you  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes,  very 
personally,  and  very  informally,  chiefly  to  the 
young  people,  as  though  we  were  sitting 
around  in  groups  of  10  or  12  in  a  faculty  liv- 
ing room  somewiiere  to  give  you  some  Im- 
pressions about  how  your  Secretary  of  State 
looks  at  the  world  these  days,  and  what  he 
thinks  about  ii.  and  Wiiat  your  concerns  and 
our  concerns  are,  and  ought  to  be,  and  what 
they  may  be  In  the  future. 

I  wctild  urge  you  first  to  know  that  for  as 
long  as  you  live,  we  shall  be  in  a  period  of 
breathtaki'i^  change.  If  a  young  p>eison 
would  ask  me  lodiiv  lor  whpt  must  I  be  pre 
pared — in  all  honesty  I  wuiUd  have  to  say,  for 
whatever  comes.  And  where  better  to  learn 
the  ba.'^ic  ideas  for  whatever  comes,  than  in 
a  Liberal  Arts  college  like  Erskine  College. 
How  can  I  illustrate  that  change? 

In  1946  when  the  architect.^  of  the  United 
Nations  were  instructed  by  the  UN  to  build 
n  new  headquarters,  thev  told  tl'ein  to  ;  re- 
pare  for  60  members,  but  for  a  possililp  ex- 
pansion to  75  Last  fall  thev  admitt^d  the 
122nd  member  to  the  United  Nations.  Dur- 
ing each  calendar  year  there  are  elections  or 
changes  of  governnuiu  in  at  lea;  t  50  of  tile 
countries  with  whom  we  have  relations.  And 
most  of  those  have  some  bearing  u.oon  the 
relations  between  those  countries  and  the 
United  States  Ir.deed  n'v  stuff  tells  me  that 
I  have  now  lived  thiough  58  coup  d'etats 
somewhere  m  the  woild.  and  I  want  you  to 
know  tha',.  CIA  did  not  cause  any  one  of  them. 
(Laughter.) 

We  send  out  1,000  cables  a  day  from  our 
Department,  all  over  the  world.  I  presume  to 
think  that  most  of  you  would  agree  with 
most  of  them.  If  you  had  a  chance  to  see 
them,  and  most  of  them  indeed  are  public — 
public  information  But  there  Is  going  to  be 
dramatic  change  That  means  that  we  must 
know  how  to  organize  our  thoughts  about 
this  tempestuous  world.  General  Omar  Brad- 
ley, a  very  wise  man.  said  some  years  ago 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  chart  our 
course  by  the  distant  stars,  and  not  by  the 
lights  of  each  passing  ship.  And  so.  given 
the  certainty  of  change,  we  need  to  seek,  to 
understand,  those  central  Ideas  which  give 
some  order  In  the  midst  of  tumult.  Further 
than  that,  what  Unit^ed  Sutes  Itself  shall 
do  win  be  one  of  the  organizing  factors  on 
the  world   scene.   With   so  much   power,  so 


much  influence,  what  we  do  makes  a  differ- 
ence to  alm(Dst  everyone  else. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  for  us  to  be  rea- 
sonably predictable,  to  stay  steady  on  course. 
so  that  not  only  our  friends,  but  our  po- 
tential adversaries  will  be  able  to  know- 
something  about  what  our  conduct  will 
be.  Because  If  we  should  act  fitfully,  without 
purpose,  without  reason,  the  world  situation 
could  deteriorate  into  chaos  and  violent 
chaos  very  quickly.  And  again,  where  better 
to  look  for  those  great  central  themes  of 
policy  than  In  a  college  like  Erskine.  Today 
I  shall  mention  two  of  them.  The  first,  gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  If  you  think  that  Is 
trite,  take  care — and  try  to  improve  upon  it. 
by  the  way.  Because  this  simple  notion. 
which  was  derived  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
his  colleagues  out  cf  at  least  2,000  years  of 
discourse  on  the  political  nature  of  man. 
serves  as  a  scarlet  thread  of  policy  for  a 
nation  like  ours,  where  the  people  rather 
believe  that  this  proposition  is  true.  It  is 
why  we  have  welcomed  so  many  new  na- 
tions Into  the  community  of  nations,  as  the 
colonial  systems  have  yielded  up  these  na- 
tionally independent  units.  It's  why  we  are 
concerned  as  people,  about  what  goes  on  at 
times  behind  the  respective  curtains.  It  is 
why  we  are  much  more  intimate  with  democ- 
racy than  we  are  with  dictatorships  in  our 
foreign  relations,  why  we  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned if  there  are  still  tasks  to  be  done,  to 
give  the  great  promises  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  our  Constitution  to  all 
of  our  citizens  here  at  home. 

Go\ernments  derive  their  Ju.st  power.';  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  I  have  fre- 
quently said  to  incomine;  ambiss.id  3rs.  com- 
ing into  Washington  to  repre.sert  their  coun- 
tries, that  if  they  want  to  know  hiw  to  pre- 
dict with  reasonable  accuracy  the  attitudes 
of  the  American  people  toward  a  great  vari- 
ety of  events  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Just  to 
keep  their  eyes  on  that  rather  simple  pro- 
position. Second— and  I  want  to  dw'ell  on 
this  for  a  few  minutes — the  necessity  for 
the  organization  of  a  durable  peace  At  loa,st 
half  of  my  listeners  today  can  no  longer 
remember  World  War  II.  And  fewer  than 
that  can  remember  the  events  whii  h  led  up 
to  World  War  II.  One  of  my  concoms  is  that. 
as  we  put  more  time  between  that  struggle 
and  our  day.  the  great  central  qutition  of 
1945  will  slip  into  the  background  .uid  we 
shall  be  negligent  and  careless  about  it.  be- 
cause that  great  central  qiipstion  was.  the 
organization  of  a  durable  peace. 

The  lessons  drawn  from  that  war  are  writ- 
ten into  Article  I  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  And  I  would  hope  that  many  of  you 
would  take  a  little  extra  time  to  read  over 
once  again,  that  Article  I.  but  this  time  a 
little  more  carefully,  a  little  more  prayer- 
fully, with  full  recognition  of  what  it  is 
you're  reading.  It  says  that  if  we  must  or- 
ganize peace,  we  must  suppress  acts  of  ag- 
gression and  breaches  of  the  peace,  that  we 
must  settle  our  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
that  we  must  extend  the  privileges  of  self 
determination  to  men  right  around  the  globe. 
and  that  we  must  cooperate  across  national 
frontiers,  to  get  on  with  the  great  humani- 
tarian tasks  of  mankind. 

I  would  invite  our  young  people  to  a  dis- 
course between  generations  on  this  subject  of 
organizing  a  durable  peace,  an  honest,  sober. 
I>enetrating,  searching  discourse,  marked 
with  mutual  respect  on  both  sides,  because 
I'm  quite  sure  that  we  older  people  have 
things  which  we  ought  to  be  forgetting,  old 
passions  and  old  fjrejudlces.  old  scars  which 
we  have  not  permitted  to  heal,  old  suspicions 
which  stand  In  the  way  of  taking  some  risks 
for  peace.  And  on  that,  you  younger  people 
must  help  those  of  us  who  have  more  years. 
On  the  other  side,  some  of  you  younger  peo- 
ple have  the  problem  of  trying  to  learn  about 
the  living  reality  In  those  things  which 
you've  had  no  chance  to  remember.  And  on 


that,  some  of  us  who  are  older  perhaps  can 
be  of  some  help  to  you  in  that  discourse. 

As  a  father  of  college  students.  I'm  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact  that  it's  a  little  ob- 
noxious for  Us  to  say  to  young  people  that 
we  too  once  were  young.  (Laughter.)  But 
that  w.is  only  yesterday,  and  if  you  smile  pa- 
tiently today,  tomorrow  you'll  know  what  I 
mean.  But  if  you  wonder  why  some  of  us 
show  a  certain  passion  about  this  notion  of 
organizing  a  durable  peace,  bear  with  me  Just 
for  a  moment,  for  a  recollection  of  another 
student  period,  and  another  student  genera- 
tion. I  was  In  the  Oxford  Union,  as  an  under- 
graduate on  that  evening  In  1933.  when  the 
Oxford  Union  passed  a  motion  saying,  this 
house  will  not  fight  for  king  and  country. 
The  man  who  moved  that  motion  was  the 
philosopher  C.  E  M.  Joad — brilliant,  witty, 
eloquent — he  earned  the  day.  Six  years  later 
C  E.  M.  Joad  put  out  a  statement  to  those 
same  young  people,  in  effect  saying,  sorry 
chaps,  this  fellow  Hitler  is  different — get  out 
there  and  fight.  And  he  did  not  add.  and 
without  the  arms  and  without  the  training, 
and  without  the  prevention  which  I  and 
others  who  felt  like  me,  in  the  Western  world, 
prevented  their  having. 

And  we  had  the  same  spokesmen  In  this 
counuy,  who  helped  to  prevent  the  gov- 
ernments of  that  day  from  taking  the  steps 
to  prevent  World  War  II.  And  so  that  gen- 
eration went  into  World  War  II.  and  there 
were  tens  of  millions  of  lives  lost,  and  Article 
I  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  bought 
with  those  lives.  So  when  I  hear  today.  It's 
too  far  away — it's  not  our  business,  or  when 
I  hear,  well  if  he  takes  one  more  bite  per- 
haps he'll  be  satisfied;  or  if  I  hear,  well,  we've 
been  rude  to  him.  so  let's  help  him  to  feel 
better  by  letting  him  have  a  little  country 
or  two — these  were  the  same  things  that 
another  generation  of  students  heard.  And 
therefore  don't  ask  me  to  look  upon  these  as 
the  "new"  ideas  of  the  Sixties.  "They  are  the 
old  and  discredited  Ideas  for  which  a  fright- 
ful price  was  paid.  But  in  any  event  all  this 
has  passed,  so  let's  put  that  aside — that  is  not 
necessarily  a  guide  for  the  future. 

But  I  want  you  to  understand  why  some 
of  us  who  are  not  quite  so  young  still  have 
some  of  the  passion  of  youth  on  certain 
subjects.  But  the  other  important  reason 
to  read  Article  I  has  to  do  with  the  future — 
your  future,  your  home  and  your  commu- 
nity, your  ability  to  raise  a  family.  If  I 
could  say  one  thing  today  which  I  hope 
you'll  never  forget — and  I  shall  say  it  as 
quietly  as  I  can.  and  still  be  heard — we 
shall  not  have  the  chance  to  draw  the  lessons 
from  World  War  III.  There  won't  be  enough 
left.  Tlierefore.  Article  I  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  may  well  be  our  last  clear 
chance  to  organize  peace  on  this  earth  if 
men  are  to  inhabit  this  planet  together. 
Therefore  I  hope  that  all  of  us  can  agree  that 
organizing  a  durable  peace  is  the  central 
question  for  mankind,  and  then  let  us  if  we 
shall,  and  we  must,  let  us  differ  if  we  will, 
about  how  to  do  it — how  to  get  there,  but 
let  us  not  be  contemptuous  of  the  question, 
unless  we  wish  to  be  frivolous  about  the 
survival  of  the  human  race. 

Now  this  is  why  we  have  to  think  seriously 
about  the  commitments  which  we  under- 
take, this  is  why  a  failure  on  our  part  to  meet 
a  commitment  may  very  likely  open  the 
doors  to  that  very  catastrophe  which  we  must 
at  all  costs  somehow  prevent.  It's  not  Just 
one  little  country,  it's  not  Just  one  rather 
distant  part  of  the  world — it  Is  the  central 
question  as  to  whether  nations  will  Insist 
upon  living  under  law,  or  whether  those 
who  would  seize  their  neighbors  by  force 
will  have  a  chance  to  let  their  appetites  grow 
upon  the  feeding,  gather  their  momentum. 
and  impose  upon  us  all  a  catastrophe  when 
It  Is  too  late  to  prevent  it. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  the  power  and  In- 
fluence of  the  United  States.  I  hope  you  will 
not  underestimate  our  capacity  to  do  •what 
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>8  necefisarv  not  only  for  our  own  Interests, 
but  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  There  are 
burdens  to  be  borne,  and  American  people 
have  borne  these  burdens  with  a  gallantry 
and  a  faith,  and  a  hope  In  this  postwar 
nerlod  In  a  way  that  is  almost  unexampled 
in  hUtory  Our  Gross  National  Product  is 
equal  to  that  of  all  of  the  NATO  countries 
and  Japan  combined— twice  that  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  ?ap  Is  continuing  to 
widen— ten  times  that  of  Mainland  China 
out  of  which  they  have  to  meet  the  needs  of 
some  700  million  pe-^ple.  a  Gross  National 
Product  ten  times  that  of  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica We  can  afford  to  do  what  has  to  be  done, 
and  we  can  afford  to  do  It  cheerfully.  Don't 
sell  your  country  .-vhort  as  to  its  purposee.  Ita 
motives  Its  aspirations,  and  at  this  point  I 
would  like  to  ask  our  friends  from  other 
countries,  to  forgive  Just  a  little  presump- 
tion, and  let  .Americans  talk  among  Ameri- 
cans Just  for  a  moment. 

Lord    Acton    once    remarked    that    power 
tends  fo  corrupt  and  absolute  power  tends  to 
corrupt    absolutely     The    American    people 
came  out  of  World  War  II.  with  unbelievable 
power -physical  power  That  power  has  since 
been    multiplied    many    fold— many,    many 
fold— frail  human  beings,  and  that  means  us 
all   now  hold  in  our  hand  power  which  If  used 
would  create  effects  which  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  comprehend    And  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  this  beast  m  its  cage 
.ire  thanKful  at  the  end  of  every  day  for  one 
more   day    in   which    the   cage    holds    tight. 
But   the    presumption    Is   this — I   dont   my- 
self   believe    that    that    fantastic    power   has 
corrupted  the  American  people  I  believe  that 
'he  purposes  of  this  nation  In  world  affairs 
.ire  relatively  simple,  and  relatively  decent. 
We  would   like   to  organize  that   peace.   We 
would  like  to  establish  the  rule  of  law  In  In- 
ternational   affairs    We    would   like    to   Join 
hands  to  help  relieve  the  great  burdens  of 
misery  and  poverty  and  disease  from  those 
who  are  Just  beginning  to  enter  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  age.  We  would  like  to  see 
political   svstems  which  do  not  Involve  the 
knock  on  the  door  at  midnight,  a  system  in 
which  individuals  and  families  can  live  with 
some  knowledge  of  what  the  tomorrow  will 
bring,   with   some    assurance   that   they   too 
win  have  a  chance  to  draw  the  best  out  of 
the  past  and  build  upon  It  to  create  an  even 
better  future 

These  are  rather  simple  things,  which  are 
shared  by  the  ordinary  men  and  women  of 
our    country    with    the    ordinary    men    and 
women  In  everv  other  country  that  I  know 
about,  including  those  behind  the  Curtains. 
That  is  why  we  can  be  grateful  that  there 
are  signs   that   '.here   is  greater  prudence  In 
the   world   than   we   once   thought   possible, 
why   there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
need  to  Join  hards  to  get  our  common  tisks 
done,  including  those  common  tasks  which 
affect   the  da!!v  lives  of  ordinary  men  and 
women    throughout    the    world     A    growing 
recognition  that  the  use  of  massive  force  Is 
an   Trratlonal   act   for   governments   to   per- 
form   Manv   signs   that   the   community   of 
man  is  beginning  to  lay  Its  hand  upon  the 
exer-se  i>f  raw  power— that  we"re  not  there 
v"t    and  we  h.^ve  not  reached  the  possibility 
of  "a    period    of    prudence    by    giving    away 
Azerbaijan,  in  1946.  or  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Turkey,  or  by  yielding  Greece  to  the  guer- 
rillas,    or     by     abandoning    Berlin    to    the 
block.\de.  or  by  forgetting  about  South  Korea, 
or  the  Philippines  or  Malaya,  or  the  Congo, 
or  by  welconalng  the  missiles  into  Cuba  as 
good  neighbors    It  has  been  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult, and  upon  occasion,  a  bloody  path  to  a 
point  where  the  prospect  for  peace  looks  a 
lUf'.e  better  than  it  might  have  locked  some 
time    ago    But    there   Is   still   something   to 
be  done    It   is  a   tragedy   that   once   again, 
after  all  that  has  happened  since  1945.  young 
Americans  must   h.=izard  all  that   they  have 
If  we  are  to  organize  that  durable  peace.  I 
assure  you  we  shall  leave  no  possible  avenue 
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to  peace  unexplored— through  our  own  effort, 
through  the  effort  of  at  least  half  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  through  diligently 
attempting  to  bring  that  peace  about,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly— singly  or  In  groups— 
publicly  or  privately  But  let  us  be  careful 
about  opening  those  gates  to  brute  force  If 
man  is  to  survive. 

Dr  Wlghtman.  Ersklne  College  has  selected 
well,  m  asking  you  to  be  Its  President.  We 
ask  a  great  deal  of  those  who  become  presi- 
dents of  our  fine  colleges  and  universities,  a 
great  deal  of  devotion,  and  dedication,  selfless 
service,  the  best  of  one's  mind  can  bring  to 
bear,  the  loftiest  concepts  which  ones  spirit 
can  bring  to  the  Uisk.  and  interminable  toll 
in  the  dally  affairs  of  making  any  fine  insti- 
tution work  well.  My  congratulations  to  the 
f;icuUy  and  iiiudents  of  Ersklne  on  your 
Appointment  -my  respect  to  you  for  your 
readiness  to  take  on  so  great  and  so  chal- 
lenging a  Job.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause  I 


EASTERN  PRESS  IN  UNI-  AIR  ATTACK 
ON  CONGRESSMAN   KJRWAN 


Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  thLs  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONT)SON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Democrats  in  the  Congress  have  become 
somewhat  accustomed  to  unfair  attacks 
upon  their  leadership  in  the  Eastern 
press. 

It  does  appear  that  a  new  low  was  set 
In  this  area  during  the  early  part  of  this 
week,  when  both  the  Reader's  Digest 
and  the  Washington  Daily  News  printed 
attacks  upon  the  distinguished  Cont;ress- 
man  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Mike 
KiRW,\N— who  happens  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  congressional 
campaign  committee 

Characterized  by  the  same  haphazard 
treatment  of  the  facts,  and  even  by  some 
of  the  same  inaccuracies,  the  two  articles 
appear  to  be  pai  t  of  a  concerted,  coordi- 
nated smear  attack  aimed  directly  at  the 
leadership  of  Democratic  congressional 
campaign  efforts. 

The  proudest  tradition  of  journalism 
is  the  objective  reporting  of  truth.  Th' 
Wa.shlngton  Daily  News  has  done 
violence  to  that  tradition.  Its  front-page 
story  of  May  22.  1967.  •'Whafs  Kirw.xn 
Got  Against  Mount  Vernon  "  This  article 
is  an  unfair.  Inaccurate,  and  totally  un- 
objective  piece  of  writing— unworthy  of 
-pace  in  a  newspaper  whose  job  should 
be  to  Inform  the  public  of  facts  and  pro- 
vide Interpretations  without  resort  to 
trickery. 

WUh  respect  to  the  latter,  the  doctored 
photograph  showing  a  city  of  high  rl.se 
apartments  across  from  Mount  Vernon, 
although  good  scare  tactics,  has  little  re- 
semblance to  responsible  Journalism.  In 
the  past  newspapers  have  been  quick  to 
crltlclz*  certain  political  campaigns 
where  doctored  photographs  were  uoed, 
yet  apparently  they  see  no  inconsistency 
in  using  a  doctored  photograph  on  their 
front  page  to  prejudice  the  judgment  of 
readers. 

As  to  the  recipient  of  the  unobjectlve 
story.  Congressman  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 
of  Ohio.  It  Is  a  gross  distortion  of  truth 


to  label  the  distinguished  legislator  as 
an  enemy  of  Mount  Vernon  or  of  conser- 
vation in  any  field. 

This  happens  to  be  the  same  Mr.  Kir- 
w.^N  who  was  called  "The  Father  of  Mis- 
sion 66  '  bv  a  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  It  was  he  who  supported 
and  made  possible  a  10-year  improve- 
ment program  of  lasting  conservation  for 
the  entire  national  park  system  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  This  program,  cost- 
ing more  than  a  half-biUion  dollars,  saw 
an  expansion  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem itself,  an  improvement  of  visitor  fa- 
cilities and  the  quality  of  visitor  services. 
The  fruits  of  this  program  have  been 
enjoyed  and  acclaimed  by  more  than  100 
million  Americans  over  -he  last  10  years. 
This  achievement  alone  entitles  Mr. 
Kirwan  to  a  uuioue  place  in  conserva- 
tion MIKE  Kirwan  has  fought  the  battle 
fnr  better  parks  for  the  average  American 
citizen  for  many  years.  He  has  fought 
to  enlarge  the  opportunity  for  all  fami- 
lies to  visit  and  see  the  wonders  of  their 
national  parks. 

Second,  he  has  given  direction  to  vast 
programs  of  improvement  of  inland 
waterways,  and  reclamation,  including 
construction  of  dams  which  have  pre- 
vented flooding  of  lands,  great  losses  of 
crops,  and  trat?ic  los.s  of  human  life. 
These  efforts  have  contributed  to  the 
economic  well-being  and  the  health  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  easy  for  hatchet-swmg- 
ing  writers  to  call  this  "pork-barrel,"  but 
millions  of  Americans  disagree  with  this 
judcmcnt. 

As  for  the  National  Aquarium,  this  is 
a  project  not  only  for  Washington,  but 
for  the  Nation.  For  years  the  Shedd 
Aquarium  in  Chicago  has  been  one  of  the 
truly  great  cultural  and  educational  at- 
tractions of  that  city,  attracting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  schoolchildren. 
The  National  Aquarium  will  serve,  like- 
wise, on  a  greater  scale.  It  will  provide 
education  and  enrichment  to  children  in 
Wa-shington  and  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  the  means  for  further  scientific  in- 
vest;t:ations  about  the  little-known  world 
of  the  sea. 

There  are  few  men  in  Congress  who, 
unheralded,  have  more  steadfastly  gone 
about  their  work  of  making  this  Nation 
a  more  plea.sant  and  better  place  to  live. 
than  Mike  Kirwan. 

He  IS  given  the  credit  of  being  the 
great  objector  to  the  proposed  Pi.^cata- 
wav  Park,  when  In  reality  many  Con- 
gressmen have  voiced  concern  ab.3Ut  this 
project.  The  fact  is,  that  Congressman 
Kirwan  has  not  been  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  dealing 
with   this   matter   for   3   years. 

Mike  Kirw.an.  though  he  learned  his 
early  education  in  the  coal  mines,  has  a 
deep  sense  of  history.  It  Is  a  historical 
fact  that  George  Washington  was  an  in- 
tense Individualist,  that  he  was  opposed 
to  governmental  restrictions  on  what  an 
individual  could  do  with  his  land.  That 
he  wanted  Washington  and  environs  to 
become  a  great  commercial  center,  as 
well  as  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  George  Washington, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  objected 
to  reasonable  development  across  the 
river  from  his  home.  But  using  his  name, 
there  are  many  objectors  to  "develop- 
ment" today  for  many  different  reasons. 


If  the  Washington  Daily  News,  or  any 
other  newspaper,  is  really  interested  in 
liie  truth,  why  not  undertake  a  complete 
investif^ation  of  the  wnole  Piscataway 
Park  projeci,  from  start  to  finish?  It 
would  make  an  interesting  story.  It  might 
uncover  how  a  few  landowners  and  spec- 
ulators reportedly  have  been  able  to 
realize  tremendous  gains  m  the  values 
of  lands,  some  of  which  were  virtually 
wortiile.ss  a  few  years  ago.  It  might  reveal 
why  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission took  so  long  to  buy  the  first  piece 
of  property  witii  authorized  funds.  These 
are  two  of  tiie  several  points  surrounding 
th:s  project  on  which  an  inquiry  might 
be  productive. 

Mike  Kirwan.  himself  an  individualist 
and  a  longtime  admirer  of  George 
Washington,  may  feel  very  much  the 
same  way  George  Washington  would 
ab.iut  specu!:ition  going  on  i!i  connection 
with  the  preservation  of  a  view  from  his 
home.  Mike  has  a  pretty  consistent  rec- 
ord of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  during  a  long  and 
honorable  tenure  in  the  Congress,  and 
no  one  has  charged  that  he  is  grinding 
any  private  a.\  in  comiection  with 
Pi.sc»itaway.  to  my  knowledge. 

As  for  the  Reader's  Digest  article,  it  is 
apparent  tiiat  the  Digest  editors  have 
elected  to  believe  just  about  every  critic 
of  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  canal,  in 
preference  to  the  acknowledged  experts 
on  the  subject  of  waterway  construc- 
tion— the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  article  to  deal 
with  the  merits  of  the  Army  Engineers' 
report  finding  the  canal  to  be  feasible, 
both  from  an  economic  and  engineering 
standpoint- 

The  Reader's  Digest  attack  upon  the 
public  aquariimi  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  conducted  in  the  same  vein — 
completely  disregarding  the  fact  that  the 
aquarium  will  pay  for  itself  in  admis- 
sions, and  is  a  worthwhile  addition  to 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  other  edu- 
cational attractions  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Congressman 
Mike  Kirw.'.n's  contributions  to  conser- 
vation and  development  of  our  country 
will  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  fully 
justify  themselves.  It  is  regrettable  that 
these  unfair  press  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  such  an  outstanding  public 
servant  and  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  attacks  of  this  nature  will 
affect  in  any  substantial  way,  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  which  are  held  for 
Mike  Kirw.an  by  his  colleagues  In  the 
Cnniress,  and  by  the  people  of  Ohio, 
whom  he  rejiresents  so  effectively  in  the 
House. 


OPERATION  BOOTSTRAP 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 


Speaker,  ambitious  Negroes  in  the  Watts 
area  of  Los  Angeles  have  a  new  slogan  i 
"Learn,  Baby,  Learn." 

Opei"ation  Bootstrap,  supported  by 
private  contributions  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  business,  is  helping  Negroes  find 
the  economic  security  and  human  dig- 
nity that  results  from  steady  employ- 
ment. 

Hundreds  of  "unemployables "  are  ac- 
quiring valuable  job  skills  by  training  on 
equipment  loaned  by  local  business  firms. 
Importantly,  a  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  elevating  the  Negroes'  self- 
esteem,  damaged  by  decades  of  defeat, 
with  heavy  doses  of  Negro  history,  train- 
ing in  communications  skills,  and  dis- 
cussions of  social  problems. 

An  article  in  the  March  25  issue  of 
Business  Week  lauds  this  two-pronged 
approach  as  an  effort  that  holds  promise 
for  attacking  the  severe  employment 
problems  that  plague  our  citizens 
trapped  in  all  major  slum  areas. 

I  believe  that  Operation  Bootstrap  is 
most  significant  at  a  time  when  resolv- 
ing the  paradox  of  poverty  amidst  plenty 
has  become  crucial  for  this  counti-y. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  to  insert 
this  Business  Week  article  into  the  Rec- 
ord as  testimony  that  hope  for  the  ghetto 
is  not  lost  and  to  demonstrate  tiiat  with 
the  necessary  support  and  encourage- 
ment, slumdwellers  can  and  will  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
A  Self-Help  Program  Stirs  a  Negro  Sltim 
(Some    idealistic    young    Negroes,    with    an 

assist    from   business,    are    training   Watts 

residents  for  Jobs,  and  setting  an  example 

that  is  helping  the  hard-core  poor  in  other 

cities) 

It  was  in  August  1965  that  Negro  rioters 
in  Watts  and  adjoining  slum  areas  of  Los 
Angeles  stamped  their  slogan,  "Burn.  baby, 
burn."  into  the  consciousness  of  millions  of 
shocked  Americans.  Today,  a  handful  of 
other  Negroes,  helped  by  some  Los  Angeles 
business  organizations,  are  working  to 
change  that  motto  to  "Learn,  baby,  learn." 

Operation  Bootstrap,  an  ambitious  self- 
help  program  there,  is  aiding  hundreds  of 
Negroes — once  considered  all  but  unemploy- 
able— to  find  jobs.  Its  program  includes 
vocational  training — key-punching,  com- 
puter, programing,  electronic  assembly. 
power  sewing — that  makes  use  of  $100,000 
worth  of  equipment  loaned  by  such  firms  as 
IBM.  Singer,  Litton  Industries,  and  Scien- 
tific Data  Systems. 

But  more  important,  the  program  deals 
heavily  in  motivation  training — courses  in 
Negro  history,  social  problems,  communica- 
tions skills,  and  "sensitivity"  group  sessions 
run  by  two  psychiatrists. 

CONFIDENCE 

The  object  of  the  program's  social  side  is 
to  raise  the  low  self-esteem  of  slum  Negroes 
and  to  Instill  in  them  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
of  trust  in  their  ability  to  help  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  it  Is  Intended  to  prepare 
them  to  handle  the  social  aspects  of  the 
Jobs  they  are  training  for. 

Operation  Bootstrap  co-founder  Louis 
Smith,  western  regional  director  for  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  sums  up:  "Our 
dream  Is  to  change  ghetto  hopelessness  into 
creativity." 

I.  A  colossal  problem 

Operation  Bootstrap's  social  training  may 
indeed  be  a  partial  answer  to  the  slum  prob- 
lems outlined  by  a  Dept.  of  Labor  study  re- 
leased last  week.  The  study  Includes  an  Im- 
portant, if  unorthodox,  measurement  of  slum 
unemployment — what  It  calls  "sub-employ- 


ment." Its  numbers  include  part-time 
workers  looking  for  full-time  Jobs,  workers 
employed  beneath  their  skills,  and  people 
who  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  market 
from  simple  discouragement. 

With  the  sub-emplo>Tnent  figure  Included 
in  Us  computations,  the  Labor  Dept.  finds 
unemployment  in  10  urban  slum  areas  it 
has  studied  to  run  about  10 '~f,  three  times 
the  national  average.  Interestingly,  the  study 
argues  that  lack  of  Job  opportunities  is  not 
the  primary  cause  of  unemployment.  It  finds 
that  "inferior  education,  few  skills,  dis- 
crimination, police  records,  unnecessarily 
rigid  hiring  restrictions,  and  hopelessness" 
account  for  a  good  deal  of  it. 

"No  conceivable  Increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product."  the  study  says  about  slums, 
"would  stir  these  backwaters." 

The  slum  complex 

This  dismal  negative  blend  of  unprofl- 
ciency  and  despair  is  intimately  related  to 
the  high  cost  of  maintaining  police,  health, 
and  welfare  programs.  This  mixture  makes 
slums  one  of  our  cities'  most  urgent  social 
problenojs. 

Perhaps  the  figures  speak  for  themselves: 
Unemployment  in  Los  Angeles'  South  Cen- 
tral area  i  which  includes  Watts  i  is  now 
10.7'"f,  compared  with  4.2'"c  for  the  city  as 
a  whole.  Another  22'~c  are  "sub-employed" — 
with  part-time  or  very  low  puying  Jobs.  This 
third  of  South  Central  families  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  annually. 

One  businessman  who  has  done  something 
about  these  figures — he  has  helped  find  Jobs 
for  thousands  of  the  area's  unemployed — 
is  H.  C.  McClellan,  former  chairman  of  Old 
Coloney  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.  As  president 
of  the  business-supported  Management 
Council  for  Merit  Employment,  Training  & 
Research  in  Los  Angeles,  he  recognizes  the 
importance  of  Operation  Boostrap's  work. 

Beyond  a  skill 

"There  are  thousands  of  Jobs  available 
here  for  people  who  can  reach  the  Job  entry 
level  with  the  right  motivation,"  he  says, 
"but  thousands  must  have  pre-vocational, 
motivational,  and  remedial  training.  Indus- 
try will  teach  a  skill,  but  not  math  or 
attitudes." 

McClellan,  whom  California  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan  recently  appointed  statewide 
Coordinator  of  Employment  and  Training 
Opp>ortunltles.  says  frankly:  "We  need  more 
Bootstraps." 

Other  businessmen  also  praise  Bootstrap. 
Victor  M.  Carter,  chairman  of  Republic  Corp., 
and  a  major  donor,  says:  "They're  trying  to 
motivate  their  own  people  to  help  them- 
selves, and  I  feel  this  is  extremely  worth- 
while." 

Success 

Just  how  worthwhile  the  program  promises 
to  be  can  be  seen  by  a  survey  of  its  first  grad- 
uates. All  140  are  working,  and  two-tliirds 
have  received  raises  or  promotions. 

Bootstrap,  which  subsists  entirely  on  pri- 
vate financing,  is  understandably  small  at 
this  point  In  Its  history — a  drop  in  the  bucket 
of  the  need.  Presently,  it  has  only  75  people 
in  Job  training,  another  30  in  remedial 
classes.  But  there  are  l.OCO  on  its  waiting  list. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  program — variations  of 
Bootstrap  are  spreading  to  many  other 
cities — indicates  the  "people  to  people"  ap- 
proach it  uses  to  reach  disaffected  people 
may  be  a  big  step  on  the  long  road  to  slum 
solutions. 

n.    A     NATIONAL     APPROACH 

Current  self-Improvement  programs  actu- 
ally go  back  to  1964  and  Philadelphia.  Rev. 
Leon  H.  Sullivan,  a  Negro  minister,  had 
helped  open  up  new  Job  opportunities  for 
Negroes  only  to  see  them  go  begging — this, 
because  of  a  lack  of  skilled  Negro  applicants. 
To  remedy  the  situation.  Sullivan  started  an 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center 
(OIC),    which   offered    courses    In    remedial 
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education.  Job  skills,  even  proper  grooming 
and  manners. 

In  Philadelphia  alone,  according  to  Thomas 
J.  Rltter.  OICs  executive  director,  the  group 
has  placed  3.400  trainees  In  Jobs  As  a  suc- 
cessful prototype.  It  has  spread  to  such  cities 
as  Washington.  Seattle,  Little  Rock,  and  Erie. 
Pa.  They  have  received  grants  totaling  $5  7- 
mllllon  since  1965  from  the  OfHee  of  Eco- 
n'lmlc  Opportunity,  the  Labor  Dept  .  and  the 
Dept.  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  for 
comparabls^programs 

y  Spreading 

And  the  EJepartment  of  Labor  has  Just 
awarded  a  »5-mllllon  grant  to  Clevelands 
Council  for  Economic  Opportunities  In  order 
that  It  may  recruit  and  train  2.000  hard-core 
unemployed  people  Chicago  has  two  related 
programs — Jobs  Project  and  Jobs  Now — 
aimed  at  helping  hard-to-employ  people. 

Operation  Bootstrap,  though  similar,  em- 
phasizes personality  training  more  than  do 
most  of  Its  counterparts.  Louis  Smith  is 
proud  of  the  operations  Independence  He 
rejects  government  funds  as  'paternalistic" 
and  meets  the  programs  $10,000  annual 
budget  entirely  through  private  contribu- 
tions 

Businet^  support 

Bootstrap  welcomes  Industry  help  It  asks 
companies  for  Job  and  skills  requirements 
and  for  volunteer  Instructors  to  teach  them 
The  Los  Angeles  Management  Council,  which 
has  2  600  cooperating  employers,  acta  as  a 
Job  b<ink  The  Los  Angeles  Garment  Industry 
Training  group  also  places  graduates.  And 
Bootstrap  has  Ju.st  signed  a  Sl-a-ye.ir  le.ise 
with  Shell  Oil  Co  for  a  gas  station  and  train- 
ing center 

The^e  opportunities  are.  of  course,  vital  to 
the  material  security  of  graduates,  but  they 
are  also  related  to  another  kind  of  security. 
Indeed  the  greatest  change  In  graduates, 
according  to  instructor  Robert  Bailey.  Is  their 
emotional  change.  "A  man's  In  less  of  a  bind 
when  he's  got  a  Job."  Bailey  says,  "but  more 
important,  he's  anally  got  self-respect.  He 
can   face  the  world  without  hate." 

Significantly.  Operation  Bootstrap's  grad- 
uates have  remained  In  the  area.  "Even  If  I 
had  a  mlUlon-doUar  Jab."  says  graduate  John 
Lewis,  now  a  government  employee,  "this  Is 
where  I  can  make  my  greatest  contribution 
to  my  people  and  myself  " 

The  possible 

Lewis,  once  a  black  nationalist  with  a  hU- 
tory  of  menial  Jobs,  says  now:  "The  Impossi- 
ble became  possible  for  me  '  Lewis  Is  now 
part  of  Bootstrap's  motivational  advertising 
campaign  By  sending  successful  trainees  to 
churches,  bars,  pool  halls,  the  program  shows 
what  is  possible  In  the  way  of  self-recovery. 
"We  needed  success  Images  so  we  re  produc- 
ing our  own."  says  Smith. 

South  Central  Los  Angeels  has  made  gains 
since  the  riots  In  all,  201  private  companies 
have  provided  18,000  Jobs  for  area  residents. 
Yet  because  new  people  keep  moving  Into 
the  area— many  of  tliem  from  the  Deep 
South  — the  unemployment  picture  has 
changed  very  Uttie  As  a  Dept.  of  Labor  of- 
ficial says:  "Were  holding  our  ground,  and 
that's  an  accomplishment  In  Iteslf." 

Though  severely  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
money.  Operation  Bootstrap  has  some  new 
plans  In  April  it  »-lll  open  a  Halfway  House. 
a  day  nursery  for  working  mothers.  And  it 
has  hopes  of  building  an  African  village, 
complete  with  authentic  huts  rnd  plants,  as 
a  restaurant  that  could  double  as  a  training 
center   for  resUurant  employees 

Monetary  limitations  have  not  been  able 
to  curb  B.Kiustraps  enthusiasm  for  people 
Smirh  is  emphauc  about  that  "It's  not 
Just  the  training."  he  says,  "but  how  many 
people  you  can  Involve  In  the  training  We're 
pursuing  our  dream — ao  bring  people  togeth- 
er so  they  can  grow  Its  Idealistic  but  it 
works  ' 


IMMORAL.       HYSTERIA,       RACISM- 
SAYS    who:" 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  is 
quoted  as  saying  on  a  New  York  tele- 
vision inierview  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  "immoral"  in  its  decision 
to  exclude  Adam  Clayton  Powell  from 
being  seated  in  the  90th  Congress.  He 
has  not  denied  this  statement. 

I  strongly  resent  the  implication  that 
I,  or  any  other  Member  of  this  House 
acted  immorally  in  voting  not  to  seat 
Bimim's  most  famous  resident.  I  strongly 
resent  the  implication  that  I,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  acted  as  a  racist,  or 
that  I,  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  acted 
in  hysteria.  As  a  co-Member  of  this  body, 
it  is  not  his  prerogative  to  judge  my 
morals,  or  considered  opinion. 

I  can  well  imagine  what  the  chair- 
mans  attitude  might  be  if  a  Member  of 
this  body  made  the  same  derogatory 
comments  concerning  the  motives,  mor- 
ality, and  mental  stability  of  anyone  who 
supported  any  Great  Society  programs. 

There  was  no  lack  of  due  process 
afforded  Mr  Powell,  and  he  chose  not 
to  make  any  comments  other  than  to 
state  his  name.  rank,  and  serial  num- 
ber, so  to  speak,  when  h?  appeared  before 
the  special  committee  which  investigated 
the  charges  against  him.  Nor  was  there 
any  lack  of  due  process  afforded  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Judiciarv  when  he  argued  against  ex- 
cluding Powell  from  Congress.  Certainly 
It  IS  no  Members  call  or  duty  to  advise 
concerning  procedure  or  issue,  when 
another  Member  is  before,  or  a  judicial 
court  is  considering  a  case. 

It  was  not  raci.-^m.  it  was  not  hysteria, 
and  it  was  not  immoral  to  bar  Powell 
from  Congress,  and  I,  for  one,  resent  any 
such  implication  by  another  Member  of 
the  House.  I  will  not  challenge  the  mo- 
tives behind  his  vote,  and  I  submit  that 
he  has  no  more  right  to  challenge  mine 
or  any  other  Member  of  this  House.  I 
have  read  the  chairman's  further  com- 
ments in  the  May  23  Concression.^l 
Record,  and  I  see  nothing  in  those  com- 
ments which  might  be  considered  a  re- 
cantation, if  that  is  what  was  intended. 
He  may  seek  to  control  judges,  but  to 
him  my  morals  is  not  a  justifiable  issue 


NEW  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT 

Mr  SMITHof  Oklahoma.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma":* 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  announced  that,  after  a 
year's  search,  they  had  found  the  man  to 
be    the    university's   next   president,    to 


succeed  Dr.  George  L.  Cross,  who  retires 
next  year.  I  am  pieased  to  say  that  I  am 
in  hearty  agreement  with  the  regents' 
choice,  for  the  man  selected.  Dr.  J.  Her- 
bert Hollomon,  is  a  friend  of  mine  and 
one  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect. 
Dr  Hollomon  hiis  been  a  high  official 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
in  Washington  for  the  past  5  years,  and 
he  is  now  serving  as  the  Acting  Under 
Secretary.  His  is  a  good  old-fashioned 
American  success  story.  He  came  from 
Norfolk,  Va..  where  his  parents  were  in 
the  undertaking  business.  He  earned 
practically  all  of  his  college  expenses, 
working  in  a  foundry,  to  put  himself 
through  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  After  World  War  II  he  went 
to  work  for  the  General  Electric  Co.. 
where  he  was  one  of  their  brightest  young 
men  in  management  before  he  was  called 
to  Washington. 

He  was  a  good  citizen  of  Schenectady. 
NY.,  for  many  years  He  headed  up  a 
committee  which  reorganized  the  school 
system  He  was  the  president  of  the  mu- 
seum In  1954  F(<rtune  magazine  and  the 
US  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
named  him  one  of  the  10  outstanding 
young  scientists  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  won  many  other  honors,  from  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  honorary  degrees  from  five  uni- 
versities. 

As  the  senior  officer  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  he  has  held  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  testifying  befoie 
committees  of  the  Congress,  .some  25  or 
more  times  every  session.  I  have  come  to 
know  Dr.  Hollomon  because  of  this  testi- 
mony, and  because  of  occasional  visits 
which  a  busy  Washington  life  affords. 
Monday,  the  day  his  appointment  was 
announced,  we  both  were  m  Oklahoma 
and  for  the  first  time  we  had  a  chance  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  higher  education 
in  Oklahoma  He  was  interested  m  my 
views  because  I  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Oklahoma 
4-Year  Colleges.  I  was  interested  in  his 
because  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
land. 

It  was  a  very  heart  wanning  chat.  Dr. 
Hollomon  has  a  deep  insight  into  the 
minds  of  young  people,  and  he  knows 
how  to  build  an  institution  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  State  at  the  same  time  that 
the  institution  is  cultivating  the  State's 
finest  resource,  its  young  minds.  He  is 
a  gifted  man.  and  Oklahoma  is  fortunate 
to  acquire  his  talents  at  this  particular 
time. 

DARK  CLOUD  HOVERING  OVER  THE 
FINANCIAL  SECURITY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re- 
search has  pointed  up  some  grim  sta- 
tistics which  have  shown  that  there  Is 
a  real  dark  cloud  hovering  over  the  fi- 
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nancial  security  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  of  interest  to  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country. 

Since  1960  the  population  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  10  percent.  During  the 
same  period  of  time  Federal  spending 
has  increased  83  percent.  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  this  is  entirely  due  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  because  during  this  pe- 
riod of  time  expenses  which  are  not  re- 
lated to  our  defense  effort  have  risen 
97  percent.  Deficits  for  the  past  8  years, 
includin.5  fiscal  1967,  will  total  at  least 
S50  billion.  There  are  now  some  42  mil- 
lion pcopk'  receiving  regular  checks  from 
the  Federal  Government.  During  the 
period  since  1960  Federal  employees  have 
increased  by  25  percent  in  number  and 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  payrolls  has  gone 
up  75  percent. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going  the  decade 
between  1960  and  1970  will  see  Federal 
spending  doubled,  without  regard  to  the 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  fact  that  un- 
le.ss  there  is  a  change  in  Federal  spend- 
ing the  rate  may  well  double  again  dur- 
ing the  1970's.  which  would  mean  a 
$300  billion  Federal  budget  by  1980.  Pre- 
posterous as  this  may  seem,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  a  $160  billion  budget 
was  even  less  likely  in  1960  when  our 
spending  was  $76.5  billion. 

There  are  ways  to  prevent  this  gross 
Invasion  of  the  public's  earning  power. 
The  hastily  formulated  crash  programs 
for  solving  our  Nation's  problems  simply 
must  be  abandoned.  This  approach  pre- 
sumes that  money  available  in  unlimited 
quantities  will  solve  every  problem  over- 
night. As  Maurice  H.  Stans,  a  former 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  said,  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
instant  tomorrow."  Crash  programs  re- 
sult in  huee  wastes  and  costly  mistakes 
01  great  magnitude  which  pile  additional 
problem.;  on  top  of  those  we  already 
have. 

We  must  proceed  to  solve  the  problems 
of  this  countiT  within  our  financial 
means  in  an  orderly  and  financially  re- 
sponsible manner,  through  education, 
training,  research  and  the  cooperative 
development  of  men  and  resources  with 
States,  local  government,  and  private  in- 
dustr>'. 

The  time  to  start  this  process  is  now, 
when  we  are  spending  an  estimated  $30 
billion  a  year  on  Vietnam  and  face  the 
prospects  of  an  enonnous  addition  to  our 
national  debt  by  a  deficit  in  the  same 
amount. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT  ON  THE 
MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  SI  lort  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act    f  1967  as  it  has  been  amended  and 


reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  This  legislation  updates 
and  improves  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  in  a  number  of  important 
respects. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  present 
Draft  Act  and  related  laws  for  a  period 
of  4  years,  the  committee  bill  includes  the 
following  major  provisions: 

First.  A  National  Manpower  Re- 
sources Board  is  established  which  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Security 
Council  will  identify  those  professional, 
scientific  and  critical  skill  areas  that 
justify  a  draft  deferment. 

Second.  Before  any  change  in  the 
existing  method  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive order  of  induction  for  registrants 
within  the  various  age  groups  may  be  ef- 
fected, the  President  is  required  to  ad- 
vise Congress  that  such  change  is  in  the 
national  interest.  The  proposed  change 
will  become  effective  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  60-day  period  unless  Congress 
adopts  a  resolution  rejecting  the  change. 

Third.  A  method  of  maintaining  the 
authorized  strengths  of  the  Reserve  and 
the  National  Guard  is  provided. 

Fourth.  Uniform  criteria  for  future 
undergraduate  college  student  defer- 
ments are  established.  Students  receiving 
such  deferments  shall  be  placed  in  the 
prime  age  group  liable  for  induction  after 
they  leave  school,  receive  a  degree  or 
attain  age  24,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Fifth.  The  President  is  required  to 
establish,  whenever  practicable,  national 
criteria  for  the  classification  of  persons 
subject  to  induction.  Such  criteria  shall 
be  administered  uniformly  by  all  local 
boards. 

Sixth.  Those  opposed  to  participation 
in  war  in  any  form  by  reason  of  religious 
training  and  belief  shall  be  exempt  from 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Conscien- 
tious objectors  will  be  required,  if  selected 
for  induction,  to  perform  noncombatant 
duty  or  2  years  of  civilian  service  if 
they  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  both 
combati*nt  and  noncombatant  training 
and  .service. 

Seventh.  Individuals  are  prohibited 
from  serving  on  local  or  appeal  boards 
after  they  have  completed  25  years  of 
service  or  attained  age  75.  Also,  women 
may  be  appointed  to  serve  on  such  boards. 

We  support  the  recommendation  that 
the  order  of  call  for  eligible  registrants 
be  revised  so  that  those  in  the  younger 
age  group  would  be  called  to  active  duty 
first.  Under  the  present  system  of  priori- 
ties for  induction,  the  oldest  are  selected 
first  from  the  age  group  of  26  years  and 
under.  This  system  has  resulted  in  con- 
siderable uncertainty.  An  individual 
classified  as  available  at  18 '2  remains 
subject  to  possible  induction  until  he 
reaches  his  26th  birth  date.  Moreover,  the 
degree  of  his  exposure  to  induction  in- 
creases directly  with  his  age  and  reaches 
its  maximum  point  on  the  day  before  he 
reaches  age  26.  The  younger  men,  as  a 
group,  are  more  adaptable  to  the  routines 
of  military  training  and  there  are  fewer 
dependents'  problems  at  these  ages.  Also, 
a  man  who  is  awaiting  a  draft  call  has 
greater  difficulty  in  finding  and  keeping 
suitable  employment. 

We  believe  that  a  system  of  carefully 
controlled  student  deferments  must  be 


continued.   As   noted   by   the   American 
Council  on  Education: 

Students  are  deferred  for  the  national  not 
individual  interests. 

If  Student  deferments  were  abolished, 
the  future  supply  of  doctors,  lawyers,  col- 
lege professors,  research  scientists,  grad- 
uate engineers  and  other  specialists  could 
be  seriously  threatened.  Moreover,  in  or- 
der to  insure  a  maximum  degree  of  fair- 
ness, those  receiving  student  deferments 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  another  defer- 
ment except  in  extreme  hardship  cases. 
And,  on  termination  of  the  student  de- 
ferment, the  individual  shall  be  immedi- 
ately liable  for  induction  as  a  registrant 
within  the  prime  age  group  regardless 
of  his  actual  age. 

The  proposed  National  Manpower  Re- 
sources Board,  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Security  Council,  will  identify 
those  occupations,  professions  and  areas 
of  postgraduate  study  that  are  critically 
required  in  the  national  interest  and  that 
warrant  a  deferred  status.  Under  this 
procedure,  the  number  of  deferments 
pi'esently  granted  to  students  engaged  in 
graduate  study  would  be  sharply  reduced. 
The  Board  also  would  identify  skilled 
trade  areas  critical  to  the  national  in- 
terest which  require  continuation  of  ap- 
prenticeship programs.  Trainees  in  such 
programs  would  be  provided  a  deferred 
status  similar  to  that  provided  college 
undergraduate  students. 

In  the  past,  diverse  classification  ac- 
tions by  local  boards  have  created  cer- 
tain inequities.  The  changes  in  the  law 
embodied  in  the  proposed  bill  should 
materially  reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  this 
problem.  Certainly,  the  uniform  stand- 
ards for  student  deferments  t^Dgether 
with  the  recommendation  that  future 
draft  calls  concentrate  on  the  younger 
age  group  should  improve  the  handling 
of  future  registrants.  Also,  the  President 
is  required  to  establish,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, national  criteria  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  persons  subject  to  induction 
under  the  Draft  Act. 

Although  there  is  an  acknowledged 
need  for  certain  improvements,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Selective  Service  System 
has.  for  the  most  part,  operated  success- 
fully over  the  last  26  years.  The  sound- 
ness of  the  System  has  been  proven 
through  its  demonstrated  ability  to  meet 
rapidly  fluctuating  conditions.  During 
this  26-year  period,  approximately  14 
million  men  have  been  inducted  into  the 
armed  services  without  any  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  There 
has  never  been  a  scandal  arising  out  of 
the  administration  of  this  law  and  there 
is  today  public  confidence  in  the  basic 
honesty  of  the  System.  The  continued 
u>;e  of  local  boards  and  the  appointment 
of  individuals  to  such  boards  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Governor  insures 
that  the  control  of  the  System  shall  re- 
main at  the  local  and  State  level. 


A  BILL  TO  ALLEVIATE  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  ACCESS  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
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In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  which  will  help 
solve  one  of  the  problems  concomitant 
to  the  rapid  and  badly  needed  develop- 
ment of  our  Interstate  Hishway  System. 
At  this  time,  as  my  colleatrues  know. 
Federal  funds  are  apportioned  for  con- 
struction of  Interstate  highways  on  a 
Federal-State.  90-10  matching  ratio. 

Yet,  as  our  41.000-mile  interstate  high- 
way network  nears  completion,  many 
areas,  especially  where  the  Inter.state 
follows  a  path  close  to  a  State  boundary, 
are  being  Inundated  with  problems 
caused  by  this  construction 

I  speak  of  problems  created  where 
highways  and  bridges  leading  to  and 
from  interstate  highways  and  adjacent 
to  them  are  badly  in  need  of  improve- 
ment, to  handle  the  unduly  heavy  traffic 
brought  to  the  area  by  the  Interstate; 
or  where,  under  similar  circumstances, 
a  new  highway  or  bridge  Is  needed 

In  these  cases,  much  of  this  Increased 
load  and  need  for  improvement  or  new 
construction  Is  related  to  the  Interstate 
System,  for  which  90  percent  of  the  cost 
is  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Why  then,  should  not  the  costs  of  these 
related  needs,  created  by  the  Interstate 
System,  be  born.e  at  the  same  ratio'' 

I  stress  this  need  in  areas  where  the 
Interstate  System  passes  near  State 
boundaries  for  two  reasons.  First  is  the 
underlying  concept  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  itself,  as  one  which  pro- 
vides a  national  approach  to  safe,  yet 
rapid  travel. 

Also  of  importance  Is  the  case  where 
one  State's  portion  of  the  interstate 
hlghwav  passes  near  the  border  of  an- 
other State  and  causes  the  latter  State 
new  and  untold  expenses  Yet  the  State 
hit  with  the  expense  may  not  have  even 
been  con.sulted  about  the  route 

I  feel  that  a  proper  and  suitable  con- 
nection of  interstate  highways  with  ac- 
cess bridges  and  highways  at  such  inter- 
state connecting  points  Is  important  to 
the  aims  of  the  whole  program  It  makes 
little  sen.se  to  construct  .  ne,  new  Inter- 
state h'trhways  if.  in  so  doing,  we  cause 
serious  traffic  and  .safety  problems  on 
Immediately  adjacent  highways.  Or  if.  to 
alleviate  these  problems,  we  force  on  the 
States  in  which  these  adjacent  highways 
are  located,  costs  nearly  Impossible  to 
meet. 

My  bill  would  alleviate  some  of  these 
problem-  It  would  permit  States  to  use 
a  portion  of  their  interstate  highway 
funds  for  such  "approach  highway"  im- 
provements or  construction,  where  the 
need  Is  the  result  of  an  adjacent  State's 
portion  of  the  Interstate  System 

My  bill  would  also  Include  safeguards 
to  insure  that  States  did  not  merely  im- 
prove local  highways,  using  the  inter- 
state as  an  excuse;  and  in  so  doing  neg- 
lect the  Interstate  System  itself 

My  bill  would,  first  of  all,  limit  such 
projects  to  3  percent  of  the  Stau-'-;  in- 
terstate Federal  allocation ;  it  would  limit 
such  projects  to  those  located  within  5 


miles  of  the  Interstate  highway  Itself; 
and  it  would  require  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  such  a  proj- 
ect Is.  "the  product  of  coordinated  plan- 
ning between  the  States  involved  and 
that  a  safe,  adequate  highway  facility 
m  both  States,  including  connections  to 
the  highway  on  the  Interstate  System, 
will  be  provided  " 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  my  bill  would  help  alleviate  serious 
local  traffic  and  safety  conditions  caused 
by  the  advent  of  the  Interstate  System ; 
and  would  insure  some  continuity  of  this 
traffic  flow  without  putting  a  severe  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  States  Involved. 


ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE  DEFENSE 
SHAPING  MP  AS  BIG  1968  ISSUE 

Mr  DL'NCAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  !Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
excellent  articles  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Chicago  Tribune.  May  2\.  196".  concern- 
ing the  controversy  over  the  advisability 
of  building  an  anti-ballistic-mlssile  de- 
fense system  As  every  newspaper  reader 
knows,  there  has  been  a  running  battle 
for  a  number  of  years  now  between  the 
Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  one  hand, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
on  the  other,  concerning  this  issue.  Sec- 
retarv-  McNamara  believes  that  an  ABM 
system  would  be  ineiTectlve  and  costly 
while  those  favoring  such  a  system  con- 
tend that  the  lives  of  those  saved  by  the 
presence  of  an  ABM  system  In  a  nuclear 
attack  would  justify  the  expense  In  ad- 
dition to  acting  as  a  deterrent  factor 

As  this  Issue  could  well  be  a  factor  in 
the  1968  elections,  information  on  this 
subject  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
citizens  To  give  the  two  articles  wider 
dissemination,  I  place  them  In  the 
Record  The  above-mentioned  items  are: 
•Anti-Ballistic-Misslle  Defense  Shaping 
Up  as  Big  1968  Issue."  which  thoroughly 
reviews  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  con- 
troversy and  which  was  written  by 
Fred  Farrar  and  "US.  Nike  X:  A  Two- 
Barreled  ICBM  Hunter,"  both  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May 
21.  1967: 
ANTi-B.MXiSTic-Missn.E  Defense  Shaping  Up 

AS  Big  19*38  Issue— Ineftective    McNamara 

AssEP.Ts.   Brr  Joint   Chisfs  Want  It 
I  By    Fred    Famir) 

WTashington.  May  20 —One  of  the  major 
issues  In  the  1968  Presidential  campaign  will 
be  whether  the  United  States  rhould  build 
an  antl-ballistlc  missile  defense  system  to 
protect  Its  cities. 

Russia  appe.irs  to  be  building  such  a  de- 
fense network  Many  voices  Including  those 
of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff,  have  said  that 
there  Is  no  choice  but  to  do  likewise  or  be 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S  McNamara  rea- 
sons otherwise 

He  estimate  It  would  cost  a  minimum  of 
40  billion  dollars  to  build  an  antl-balUstlc 
missile    (ABM)    system   that   would   protect 


United  States  population  centers  He  con- 
lends  the  money  would  be  largely  wasted. 

To  build  such  a  defense  without  also  con- 
structing a  nationwide  system  of  shelters  at 
additional  billions  U.  ptuntless.  he  said.  The 
shelters  would  protect  the  public  irom  radio- 
active fallout  from  enemy  missiles  and  from 
the  nuclear  warheads  an  ABM  system  would 
use  to  destroy  the  enemy  missiles  In  flight. 

The  way  McNamara  sees  It.  and  ABM  de- 
fense cannot  be  completely  effective  In  stop- 
ping an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  at- 
tack. 

The  result,  he  figures.  Is  that  up  to  120 
million  Americans  would  die  In  an  all-out 
Russian  mls'^Ue  attack  no  matter  how  ex- 
tensive an  ABM  defense  the  United  States 
could  build. 

SOVIETS    WOULD    REACT 

His  prediction  of  120  million  fatalities  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  respond  to  the  United  States 
building  of  an  ABM  system  by  increasing  its 
missile  force 

His  calculations  also  show  that  without  an 
American  ABM  system,  and  given  the  num- 
ber of  missiles  Russia  now  ha.s,  American 
casualties  would  stlU  reach  120  million  In  an 
all-out  soviet  missile  attack 

If  the  US  S  R  did  not  lncrea.<;e  Its  missile 
force,  McNamara's  figures  show,  an  ABM  de- 
fense would  keep  American  fatalities  to  about 
30  million. 

JOINT     BAN     SOUGHT 

His  alternative,  and  so  far  President  John- 
son appears  to  be  going  along  with  him.  is  to 
get  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  that  both  sides 
would  not  build  .ABM  defenses 

This,  he  says,  would  maintain  the  status 
quo  of  both  sides  having  the  capability  to 
destory  each  other  and.  for  this  reason,  both 
would  hesltat'  to  Inltlat*  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war.  And.  he  says,  both  sides  would 
save  enormous  sums  of  money. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  Indicated  that  It  Is 
willing  to  enter  into  such  talks.  If  the  talks 
should  fall,  McNamara  would  spend  5  bil- 
lion dollars  to  build  a  skeleton  ABM  system 
that  would  protect  American  offensive  mis- 
sile sites. 

THREAT    or    RETALIATION 

He  would  do  this  to  Impress  on  the  So- 
viets that  the  United  States  would  protect 
Wa  capability  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
should  It  launch  Its  missiles  against  the 
United  States.  For  this  purpose.  375  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  Included  in  the  pro- 
posed 1968  fiscal  year  defense  budget  for 
the  Initial  steps  In  building  such  a  system. 

Meanwhile  McNamara  wants  to  Improve 
the  offensive  missile  force  to  protect  the 
United  States'  edge  over  the  Soviet  Union 
In  deliverable  nuclear  warheads  As  of  March, 
the  United  States  had  1.628  intercontinental 
missiles  to  Russia's  470 

McNamara  told  Congress  earlier  this  year 
In  testimony  on  the  country's  military  pos- 
ture that  "the  foundation  of  our  security 
Is  the  deterrence  of  a  soviet  nuclear  attack." 

STRENGTH  IS  VrTAL 

•■\Ve  believe."  he  said,  'such  an  attack 
can  be  prevented  If  it  Is  understood  by  the 
Soviets  that  we  po.sse.ss  strategic  nuclear 
forces  so  powerful  as  to  be  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing a  soviet  first  strike  and  surviving 
with  sufficient  strength  to  impose  unaccept- 
able damage  upon  them. 

"We  have  such  power  todav.  We  must 
maintain  It  In  the  future,  adjusting  our 
forces  to  offset  actual  or  potential  changes 
in  theirs" 

Building  an  ABM  defense  network  won't. 
by  itself,  protect  the  United  States  against 
a  nuclear  missile  attack  by  Russia.  Mc- 
Namara believes,  because  no  matter  how  ef- 
fective the  ABM  defense  Is  some  warheads 
would  slip  thru  And  for  the  same  reason, 
a  soviet  ABM  defense  could  not  guarantee 
the  Soviets  Immunity  from  an  American  re- 
taliatory attack. 


As  a  result,  McNamara's  reasoning  goes, 
the  only  effective  way  for  either  nation  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  missile  attack  Is  to  have 
enough  missiles  not  only  to  break  thru  any 
ABM  defense  the  other  might  Install  but 
also  to  inflict  enough  damage  to  destroy  It 
"as  a  viable  20th  century  nation." 

McNamara  predicted  that  if  the  United 
States  builds  an  ABM  defense,  it  would  force 
the  Soviets  to  Increase  their  offensive  missile 
force  in  order  to  penetrate  It. 

This  In  turn,  he  said,  would  force  the 
United  States  to  further  increase  Its  offen- 
sive force  at  awesome  expense  to  maintain 
America's  lead  in  deliverable  warheads. 

OFFENSE   OUR   DEFENSE 

So,  McNamara  says,  let  the  Soviets  build 
an  ABM  defense  for  their  cities  If  they  still 
Insist  on  it  after,  and  If.  the  talks  are  held. 
But  the  United  States,  he  reasoned,  should 
content  itself  with  an  ABM  system  that  pro- 
tects Its  offensive  missiles  only — at  a  saving 
of  35  billion  dollars — while  relying  on  its 
stepped-up  offensive  missile  capability  to 
protect  Its  cities  by  deterring  the  U.S.S.R. 
from  launching  an  attack. 

It  all  sounds  logical  and  "cost  effective" 
(McNamara's  guiding  policy  of  getting  the 
most  delense  for  the  least  amount  of  money  |, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  best  answer  to 
the  ABM  dilemma-  if  McNamara  Is  right. 

The  Joint  chiefs  of  staff,  the  military  pro- 
fessionals charged  with  in.surlng  the  defense 
of  the  country,  have  long  favored  the  de- 
velopment and  building  of  an  American  ABM 
defense. 

WHEELER   URGES   SYSTEM 

In  testimony  last  January  before  the 
armed  services  committee  and  the  depart- 
ment of  defense  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
chairnian  of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff,  again 
asked  Coneress  lor  money  to  start  work  on 
an  AB.M  system  that  would  at  least  protect 
the  25  biBgest  cities  In  the  country. 

Wheeler  said  there  is  no  doubt  within  the 
Intelligence  community  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  indeed  building  an  ABM  system  and  "will 
probably  extend  and  Improve  their  ABM  de- 
fenses over  the  coming  years." 

"Should  the  Soviets  come  to  believe,"  he 
said,  "that  their  ballistic  missile  defense, 
coupled  with  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
St^\tes.  would  limit  damage  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  a  level  acceptable  to  them,  what- 
ever that  level  Is.  our  forces  would  no  longer 
deter,  and  the  first  principle  of  our  security 
policy  Is  gone." 

THRFAT  OF  ATTACK 

Wheeler  went  on  to  say  that  "lack  of  a 
deployed  United  States  ABM  Increases  the 
possibilities  of  a  nuclear  war"  being  trig- 
gered either  by  accident  or  by  a  third  covm- 
iry 

He  also  said  that  failure  to  build  an  ABM 
defense  would  create  a  strategic  Imbalance 
"both  within  our  forces  and  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

"I  could  lead."  Wheeler  said,  "to  soviet  and 
allied  belief  that  we  are  Interested  only  In 
the  oTenslve— that  if.  a  first  strike — or  that 
our  technology  Is  deficient,  or  that  we  will 
not  pay  to  maintain  strategic  superiority. 
We  .also  believe  that  d.amage  to  the  United 
States  from  a  nuclear  strike  can  be  reduced 
by  an  ABM  system  in  a  meaningful  way." 

HIGH    COST    FOR    RUSSIA 

In  congressional  testimony  last  year 
Wheeler  dealt  with  the  contention  that  the 
Soviets  would  be  able  to  penetrate  any  ABM 
defense  the  United  States  might  build. 

"This  Is  quite  true."  he  said.  "But  this  Is 
going  to  be  a  very  costly  process  for  them. 
They  will  have  to  leave  uncovered  certain 
targets  In  order  to  penetrate  successfully 
other  targets. 

"I  believe  the  American  people  can  afford 
this  defense.  I  have  recommended  this  con- 


sistently over  a  niunber  of  years,  and  I  must 
say  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  In  this  rec- 
ommendation [while]  recognizing  the  limi- 
tations. .  .  ." 

The  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  also  believe  that 
in  the  final  analysis  the  effectiveness  of  our 
offensive  missiles  as  a  deterrent  dei>ends  on 
the  state  of  mind  they  create  in  the  soviet 
leadership. 

If  the  Soviets  are  convinced  the  United 
States  can  Inflict  more  than  acceptable  dam- 
age on  them,  they  probably  would  be  deterred 
from  attacking. 

COMMITTEE    INDORSES    MOVE 

Sentiment  also  is  strong  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  going  ahead  with  an  ABM  defense.  On 
March  16,  the  Senate  armed  services  com- 
mittee unanimously  went  on  record  as  rec- 
ommending a  start  on  constructing  an  ABM 
defense  If  the  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
fail. 

Conceding  that  an  ABM  defense  would  be 
expensive.  Sen.  Richard  Russell  |D..  Ga.]. 
committee  chairman,  said  that  "if  It  saves 
some  20  to  40  million  lives  it  would  be  worth 
It." 

CITE    LOWER    COST 

Meanwhile,  military  leaders  say  privately 
that  studies  done  within  the  military  estab- 
lishment show  that  an  ABM  defense  that 
would  give  the  United  States  almost  com- 
plete protection  can  be  built  for  20  to  25 
billion  dollars  Instead  of  the  40  billions 
quoted  by  McNamara. 

There  Is  another  question  that  disturbs 
Informed  persons  who  do  not  share  Mc- 
Namara's views  on  the  futility  of  an  ABM 
defense  and  the  wisdom  of  relying  on  deter- 
rence to  ward  off  an  attack.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  persistent  reports  that  the  So- 
viets have  learned  how  to  use  the  X-ray  effect 
from  high-yield  [up  to  60  megatons]  high 
altitude  nuclear  blasts  to  render  incoming 
missiles  harmless. 

It  was  revealed  last  week  that  earlier  this 
year  Dr.  John  S.  Foster  Jr.,  director  of  re- 
search and  engineering  in  the  defense  depart- 
ment, told  Congress  In  closed  session  that 
the  United  States  is  developing  a  system  for 
using  the  X-ray  effect  In  its  ABM  system  if 
It  is  ever  built. 

SOVIETS    HAVE    ADVANTAGE 

However,  our  scientists  do  not  have  the 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  the  Soviets 
gained  from  their  high  altitude  tests,  and  the 
test  ban  treaty  now  prevents  the  United 
States  from  making  such  tests  of  its  own. 

The  "hardened"  underground  silos,  which 
protect  America's  Mlnuteman  I  ICBMs.  were 
designed  to  withstand  nuclear  blasts  2.000  to 
2.500  feet  away.  This  was  considered  adequate 
protection  when  they  were  built  because  it 
was  doubtful  If  the  Soviets  could  come  much 
closer  with  their  missiles. 

But  now  It  is  considered  conceivable  that 
within  five  years  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to 
drop  a  warhead  within  600  feet  of  a  Minute- 
man  silo. 

MISSII.ES    ON    TRUCKS 

It  Is  apparently  in  recognition  of  this  that 
the  atr  force  has  revived  a  plan  to  put  some 
ICBM  missiles  on  trucks  or  railroad  flatcars. 
These  would  in  effect  be  mobile  missile  sites, 
which  the  Soviets  would  have  difficulty 
hitting. 

Another  question  mark  is  whether  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  ever  agree  to  a  ban  on  ABM 
defenses.  One  expert  on  the  nuclear  con- 
frontation between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  doubts  that  the  Soviets 
would.  He  points  out  that  the  foundation 
of  their  military  thinking  has  always  been  to 
put  defense  first. 

And.  he  adds,  even  if  the  Soviets  were  con- 
vinced that  they  didn't  need  an  ABM  system 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  United 
States,  they  would  still  want  one  to  defend 
against  any  jxasslble  missile  attack  by  Red 
China. 


U.S.  Nike  X:  A  Two-Barreled  ICBM  Hunter 
Washington,  May  20 — If  the  United  States 
builds  an  antl-ballistlc  missile  defense,  it 
would  consist  of  a  double-barreled  system 
called  the  Nike-X. 

One  barrel  would  send  nuclear-tipped 
guided  missiles  400  miles  into  space  to  inter- 
cept and  destroy  enemy  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  before  they  reach  the 
United  States  shoreline. 

The  other  would  send  out  smaller  and 
faster,  but  still  nuclear-tipped,  guided  mis- 
siles to  try  to  destroy  enemy  ICBMs  missed 
by  the  flrst  barrel. 

REPLACEMENT    FOR    NIKE 

The  flrst  barrel  Is  the  Spartan  missile  sys- 
tem. The  48-foot  long  Spartan  is  a  much  im- 
proved version  of  the  Nike  Hercules  anti- 
aircraft missile  now  deployed  around  Chi- 
cago and  other  major  cities  and  military  in- 
stallations. Its  Job  Is  to  protect  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

The  second  barrel  would  be  loaded  with 
the  Sprint  missiles  system.  The  Sprint  is  a 
27-foot-long,  cone-shaped  rocket  capable  of 
speeds  up  to  17.000  miles  an  hour. 

Its  Job  is  to  protect  individual  cities  by 
intercepting  enemy  ICBMs  10  to  20  miles 
above  the  earth.  To  do  this  It  would  be 
deployed   around  the  select  cities. 

FAVOR  50  crriES 

The  decision  as  to  what  cities,  if  any, 
would  get  this  protection  has  not  been  made. 
But  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  would  like  to  see 
at  least  the  country's  25  largest  cities  pro- 
tected, if  not  the  50  largest. 

But  the  missiles  are  only  a  part  of  the 
Nike-X  system.  Possibly  even  more  impor- 
tant would  be  the  sophisticated  radar  com- 
plex that  would  be  required  to  get  the  mis- 
siles on  target. 

One  radar  component,  the  multifunction 
array  radar,  would  detect  and  track  incom- 
ing missiles  and  separate  the  real  warheads 
from  dummy  warheads  sent  along  for  the 
purpose  of  confusing  United  States  defenses. 
With  the  help  of  computers,  it  would  do  all 
this  at  dazzling  speed. 

The  second  component,  the  missile  site 
radar,  would  take  data  from  the  computers 
and  lead  the  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles  to 
their  targets. 

Since  1956  the  United  States  has  spent  2.5 
billion  dollars  in  research  and  development 
work  on  the  Nlke-X  system,  and  another  440 
million  dollars  for  further  development  is 
Included  in  the  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
vear. 


"EVIL"    RHODESIA    THRIVES    AMID 
"DEMOCRACIES"  FALL 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  sum  up  the 
importance  of  disassociating  the  United 
States  from  the  mandatory  sanctions  Im- 
posed by  the  United  Nations  against 
Rhodesia. 

Many  times  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  taken  the  floor  to 
point  out  the  gross  injustices  of  these 
actions — actions  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  which  were  pro- 
mulgated in  the  name  of  justice. 

Many  times  the  case  of  the  Rhodeslans 
has  been  brought  to   the  attention  of 
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Members  of  Congress  and  through  the 
press  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Before  turning  to  another  excellent 
article  which  succuictly  sums  up  the 
dilemma  in  which  this  administration 
has  embroiled  the  American  people,  let 
me  apam  say  that  our  present  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  are  ndiculin?  the 
principles  of  democracy  for  which  this 
country  has  stood  over  many  years.  They 
are  a  travesty  upon  the  United  States. 
the  United  Nations,  they  are  dangerous, 
unwarranted,  economically  stupid,  polit- 
ically motivated  wasteful,  and  strategi- 
cally asinine 

The  article  which  I  include  covers 
ground  which  we  have  seen  before,  but  it 
does  it  well  enoush  to  warrant  attention. 
It  was  written  for  the  Phoeni.x  Gazette 
by  Elspeth  Huxley. 

The  article  follows; 
••Evil"  Rhodesia  Thrives  Amio  'Democra- 
riEs"  Pall 
(Editors  Note — Rhixlesla.  an  admittedly 
Imperfect  democracy,  has  been  reprimanded 
and  bovcotted  by  the  black  dictatorships  of 
Africa,  and  bv  Britain  and  the  United  States 
because  its  predrmlnantly  white  govern- 
ment declared  its  independenre  from 
Britain  In  this  controversial  article  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Huxley  family  denounces 
the  hypocrisy —and  cruelty — of  America's 
sanctimonious  stand  Elspeth  Huxlev  Is  the 
author  of  "With  Forks  and  Hope.'  'On  the 
Edge  of  the  Rlft.'^  "The  Flame  Trees  of 
Thlka,"  and  other  boolis  on  Africa  1 
I  By  Elspeth  Huxley  i 
London  i  Nana)  —  WTien  Britain  pulled  out 
of  Afrlci.  she  equipped  each  of  her  former 
colonies  with  a  tidy  suit,  cut  in  the  latest 
Westminster  stvle.  of  democratic  inftltu- 
tlons-  free  elections,  one-man-one-vote,  par- 
liaments, loyal  oppoeitlons.  the  lot. 

Today  only  two  out  of  twelve.  Kenya  and 
Zambia,  retain  even  a  semblance,  already 
drastically  altered,  of  this  democratic  outfit 
The  rest  have  gone  over  either  to  military 
uniforms  or  to  styles  designed  for  rulers  of 
single-party  states  A  rigid  press  censorship 
operates  in  all  of  them. 

Does  the  free  world  condemn  Tanzania. 
Sierra  Leone,  or  Uganda  as  unconstitutional, 
undem  >cratlc  or  otherwise  undesirable** 
IX>es  the  free  world  pass  resolutions,  apply 
sanctions,  talk  of  a  "return  to  leg.-'lltv'"' 
Certainly  not  The  United  Sftes  and  Britain 
continue  to  post  embassies,  exchange  trea- 
ties, supply  experts  and  give  away  to  them 
enormous  sums  of  money. 

No  matter  how  many  elected  leaders  they 
as.sassln  ite.  as  in  Nigeria;  Imprison,  as  in 
Sierra  Leone;  no  matter  how  Communist 
they  become,  as  In  Tanzania,  nor  no  matter 
how  much  they  suppress  human  rights, 
govern  by  decree  :ind  force  thousands  of 
citizens  Into  exile— they  remain  fully  accred- 
ited members  of  the  United  Nations, 

Ian  Smith's  Rhodesia  !?,  of  course,  quite 
different  It  has  minority  rule.  Ergo,  it  is  un- 
democratic Rhodesia  still.  It  Is  true,  has  a 
legally  elected  government;  the  army  con- 
fines Itself  mainly  to  keeping  out  terrorists 
tralneJ  in  neighboring  states  by  Communist 
guerrli;,is  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage;  people 
go  about  their  business  freely  and  the  two 
racial  communities.  African  and  European, 
mingle  in  the  legislative  assembly,  in  the 
mixed-race  university,  and  In  hotels  and 
other  pub'.lo  places 

Nevertheless,  says  Brltaln^s  Prime  Minister 
Harold  WUson  Smith  is  a  "rebel";  his  gov- 
ernment is  Illegal  and  his  cabinet  of  rather 
stodgy  tobacco  farmers  and  middle-class 
busines-'men  constitutes  "a  threat  to  world 
peace  '  So  all  the  nations  of  the  world  must 
oetracize  this  wicked  country  and  refuse  to 
buy  its  tobacco,  chrome,  copper,  meat  and 
other  products  or  sell   It  oil.  machinery,  or 


anything  else  its  4.250,000  people  need  to  sus- 
tain their  mutinous  lives.  Wicked  Rhodesia! 
At  the  start  of  this  WUson-Smlth  dispute. 
Rhodesia's  wickedness  was  said  to  consist  in 
a  white  minority  of  230  000  ruling  a  black 
majority  of  Just  over  four  million.  (Had  the 
ruling  minority  been  black,  no  one  would 
have  worried.)  But  this  issue  has  long  ago 
been  overlaid  by  quite  another  matter.  It 
was  not  much  of  an  issue  in  any  case,  be- 
cause under  Rhodesia's  constitution,  it  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  white  voters 
are  outnumbered  by  black  ones  on  the  same 
roil.  But  the  present  dispute  has  nothing  to 
do  even  with  the  pace  of  African  political  ad- 
vancement It  Is  about  the  "legality"  of  the 
Smith  government  in  Salisbury,  nothing 
more. 

By  making  his  unilateral  declaration  of 
Independence  in  November  1965.  Smith  be- 
came, technically,  a  "rebel"  This  was  be- 
cause he  did  not  wait  for  a  member  of  the 
British  royal  family  to  come  ard  haul  down 
the  Union  Jack  and  heist  a  dlflterent  flag  to 
the  tunes  of  a  prtze-wlt'iilng  national 
anthem  and  the  accompar'ment  of  a  lot  of 
speeches,  saluting  and  tribal  dancing,  es- 
sential features  of  the  now  well-worn  ritual 
of  gaining  independence  In  Africa 

Rhodesia  had  In  fact  enjoyed  virtual  Inde- 
pendence for  40  years  It  was  never  under 
Britain's  colonial  ofllce.  but  under  the  com- 
monwealth relations  office  which  handled 
self-governing  countries  like  Canada.  Austra- 
lia and  India  When  Smith  and  Wilson,  after 
prolonged  negotiations,  culminating  in 
al>ortlve  talks  on  the  cruiser  •Tiger. '•  failed 
to  agree  about  the  pace  (not  the  fact^  of 
African  enfranchisement.  Smith  Jumped  the 
gun. 

So  now  his  government  Is  Illegal  That  Is 
what  sticks  in  Wilson's  gullet.  And  that  is 
what  the  UN.  sanctions  are  all  about:  Not 
Justice  to  Africans,  but  a  "return  to  legality  " 
by  Smith. 

How  many  Americans.  In  wonder,  realize 
that  they  have  been  pushed  Into  supporting 
a  policy  more  or  less  the  same  as  that  of 
George  III  and  Lord  North?  If  Smith  had  been 
piep.ired  to  kneel  before  Governor  Sir 
Hxunphrey  Glbb  In  Salisbury  to  say  "I  have 
sinned"  and  to  hand  over  all  the  powers  of 
his  g«ivernment  to  Wilson  to  dispose  of  as  he 
thought  fit.  we  should  have  heard  nothing 
about  sanctions  It  was  because  Smith  re- 
fused so  to  humble  and  humiliate  not  only 
himself,  but  the  peof  le  who  elected  and  now 
support  him.  that  the  US  has  found  Itself 
embroiled   In  sanctions  against   Rh<xlesla 

I  wonder,  too,  how  many  Americans  have 
thought  through  to  what  this  policy  would 
mean  If  It  succeeded  Its  aim  is  to  ruin  the 
economy  of  one  of  the  very  few  comparatively 
peaceful,  prosperous  and  efficiently  coverned 
countries  left  In  Africa  Things  In  Rhodesia 
are  far  from  perfect  but  they  are  even  farther 
from  the  chaos  that  prevails  elsewhere 

In  Sudan,  an  11-year-old  civil  war  has 
killed  or  driven  into  exile  probably  about  half 
of  the  Negro  population  of  the  south  who 
have  rebelled  against  their  northern  Arab 
rulers. 

The  once-powerftU  federation  of  Nigeria, 
giant  among  African  states.  Is  on  the  road  to 
dissolution  following  intertribal  massacres  on 
a  scale  that  called  for  the  bulldozing  of 
corpses  Into  communal  graves 

The  Congo,  now  under  military  rule,  is 
still  In  ferment  Uganda's  single-party  ruler, 
Milton  Obote.  sits  on  a  powderkeg  of  com- 
munal strife  There  have  been  five  recent  mil- 
itary coups  among  the  French-sp>eaklng 
African  natioris    And  so  on 

Law  and  order  are  such  rare  commodities 
In  modern  Africa  that  deliberately  to  set  out 
to  destroy  them  seems,  to  say  the  least,  a  bit 
muddleheaded 

.And  what  does  "ruining  the  economy" 
mean  in  human  terms?  Quite  bluntly.  It 
me.^ns  starvation  We  all  know  that  large 
parts  of  the  world  are  hungry  and  are  getting 
hungrier  as  populations  draw  ahead  of  food 


resources.  One-third  of  the  people  In  the 
world  are  underfed.  Last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  increase  In  world  food  production 
failed  to  keep  pace  -with  the  Increase  in 
population. 

Some  nations,  like  the  United  States,  feed 
themselves  and  export  their  surpluses  to  help 
feed  the  hungry.  On  a  small  scale.  Rhodesia 
is  one  of  these  It  feeds  its  own  people  pretty 
adequately  and  e.xports.  among  other  things. 
meat  and  cereals  There  are  great  potentKill- 
tles  for  raising  more  beef  Meat  Is  one  of 
the  United  Nations'  mandatory  sanctions.  No 
one  may  buy  Rhodeslan  beef  So.  by  UN.  de- 
cree, endorsed  by  the  United  States,  the 
world's  hungry  people  must  get  a  little 
hungrier. 

Nor  can  you  raise  cereals  without  oil  for 
tractors.  So,  If  oil  sanctions  were  to  succeed. 
Rhodesia's  4  million  Africans  would  Join 
the  legions  of  the  world's  hungry.  Could 
anything  be  crazier — and  crueller — than 
thaf 

It  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  more  wicked 
to  try  to  starve  out  law-abiding,  hard-work- 
ing African  pe,\sants  than  to  become  a  tech- 
nical "rebel"  by  omitting  to  go  through  the 
constitutional  hoops  dear  to  legalistic  Brit- 
ish p)Olitlcians 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  all  this  is  quite 
unnecessarv  Rhodesia  has  a  constitution  un- 
der which  Its  citizens,  white  or  black  alike, 
may  qualify  for  a  vote  by  a  combination  of  a 
means  and  an  educational  test.  At  present, 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  white  than  of 
black  citizens  pass  these  tests  and.  In  a  leg- 
islative as.<-embly  of  65  elected  members,  only 
13  are  Africans, 

But  every  year,  so  long  as  there  Is  eco- 
nomic progress,  more  and  more  Africans 
qualify  to  vote  Already  if  all  the  Africans 
entitled  to  register  as  voters  actually  did 
so  they  wou'.d  outnumber  the  whites  A  pro- 
gressive Increase  in  the  numljer  of  African 
assemblymen  would  surely  follow. 

The  way  to  bring  about  majority  rule, 
therefore.  Is  to  strengthen  the  economy  not 
to  bust  It — the  exact  opposite  of  the  destruc- 
tive and  disastrous  sanctions  policy.  Oil  sup- 
plies instead  of  being  cut  off,  should  be 
subsidized  so  as  to  enable  African  farmers 
to  grow  more  crops,  feed  the  hungry  and 
get  themselves  a  vote.  S<mctlons  are  said  to 
have  cost  the  British  at  least  $300  million 
m  the  first  year  alone  A  tithe  of  this  spent 
on  expanding  Rhodeslan  education  would 
have  helped  Rhodesia's  Africans.  Instead 
of  Imposing  fresh  burdens  on  the  over-taxed 
British. 

Even  with  its  limited  and  now  strained 
resources.  Rhodesia  spends  9  per  cent  of  its 
budget  on  African  education  and  has  a 
higher  proportion  (91.5  per  cent)  of  its 
African  school-age  children  in  school  than 
other  country  on  the  continent  except  South 
Africa.  (Tanzania  has  29  per  cent.  Ethiopia 
little  more  than  5  per  cent  )  To  step  up 
education,  not  to  try  to  cripple  it.  Is  the  way 
to  get  more  Africans  on  the  voters'  roll  and 
advance  towards  the  goal  of  majority  nile. 

That  wav  makes  sense  Instead  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  Jostled  into  a  crazy, 
beggar-my-nelghbor  course  of  action  that 
can  only  Increase,  not  alleviate,  world  hun- 
ger, racial  bitterness  and  obstacles  to  world 
trade,  and  could  embroil  us  In  a  disastrous 
showdown    with    South    Africa, 

For  what?  Mainly  to  soothe  Wilson's  In- 
jured pride  and  "put  down"  a  paper  "rebel- 
lion "  that  recalls  a  lost  world  of  Union 
Jacks,  colonial  governors  In  topees  and 
swords,  bugles  at  sunset,  bronzed  young  of- 
ficers drilling  askarls  In  shorts,  and  loyal 
toasts  over  port  wine  after  dinner  For  how 
much   longer  will   Americans  be  duped? 
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EXTENSION    OF    NATIONAL    LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT  TO  FARMWORK- 
ERS 
Mr     DUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimotis    consent    that    the    gentle- 


woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  farmworkers. 

I  certainly  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
keep  American  agriculture  healthy,  we 
must  improve  the  wage  and  woiking  con- 
ditions of  farmworkers  throughout  the 
Nation.  However.  I  think  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  do  irreparable 
damage  to  fanners  and  might  well  result 
in  the  loss  of  jobs  for  those  farmworkers 
we  are  trying  to  help. 

You  just  cannot  compare  farmers  with 
employers  in  the  business  community. 
Faimer.s  are  far  more  vulnerable  because 
they  just  do  not  have  the  maneuverabil- 
ity to  avoid  the  total  economic  disaster 
that  results  from  the  inability  to  liarvest 
crops. 

A  business  will  suffer  from  strikes,  but 
still  continue  to  operate,  A  farm,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  turned  off  and  on  be- 
cause you  cannot  tui'n  Mother  Nature 
off  and  on,  A  woik  stoppage  on  a  farm 
can  mean  overnight  ruin. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  we  should 
even  be  considering  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion when  we  are  all  so  terribly  con- 
cerned about  the  drop  in  farm  pi  ices 
and  the  rise  in  food  prices.  What  we  have 
is  a  serious  national  emergency  which 
requires  that  we  t)end  all  our  effoits  to 
helping  keep  farmers  on  the  farm  and 
food  prices  to  the  consumer  at  a  reason- 
able level.  Passage  of  this  measure  could 
only  result  in  putting  more  farmers  out 
of  work  and  adding  more  dollars  to  the 
grocery  bill. 


ANTIRIOT  BILL  NEEDED  AS  EVI- 
DENCE OF  SAVAGE  SUMMER 
MOUNTS 

Mr,  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
of  a  savage  summer  in  America  is 
mounting.  In  this  week's  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  one  entire  page  is 
dedicated  to  resxirts  of  statements  which 
indicate  that  many  of  this  country's 
major  cities  are  going  to  become  turbu- 
lent battlegrounds  of  riots  and  violence. 

One  of  the  key  instigators  of  these  riots 
is  Stokely  Carmichael.  Carmichael  has 
consistently  appeared  in  and  in  some  in- 
stances left  cities  immediately  before  vio- 
lence erupts  Just  this  year,  Mr.  Car- 
michat  1',^  a;^pearance  at  Pisk  University 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  preceded  the  riot 
there.  The  most  recent  serious  riot  which 
occurred  was  in  Houston.  Tex,,  where 
three  policemen  were  shot,  one  fatally, 
at  T?xas  Southern  University  during  the 


night  of  May  16-17.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Carmichael  spoke  in  Hous- 
ton on  April  13. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  evi- 
dence of  planned  and  purposeful  incite- 
ment of  these  riots  is  beginning  to 
emerge.  The  pattern  was  discussed  by 
FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  February  16  of  this  year. 
In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Hoover  discussed 
the  Communist  influence  in  racial  mat- 
ters and  pointed  out  that  Stokely  Car- 
michael has  been  in  frequent  contact 
with  Max  Stanford,  field  chairman  of  the 
Revolutionary  Movement,  a  "highly 
secret  all-Negro.  Marxist-Leninist.  Chi- 
nese-Communist-oriented  organization 
which  advocates  guerrilla  warfare  to  ob- 
tain its  goals."  Mr.  Hoover  goes  on  to 
point  out : 

Communists  and  other  subversives  and  ex- 
tremists strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to  pre- 
cipitate racial  trouble  and  to  take  advantage 
of  racial  discord  in  this  country.  Such  ele- 
ments were  active  in  exploiting  and  aggra- 
vating the  riots,  for  example,  in  Harlem. 
Watts.  Cleveland,  and  Chicago, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize that  subversive  and  extremist  ele- 
ments are  inciting  or  are  otherwise  in- 
volved in  these  riots  and  must  not  be 
misled  by  the  assertion  of  some  that  such 
violent  outbreaks  are  always  merely 
spontaneous  expressions  of  honest  dis- 
sent. Many  of  the  riots  that  have  led  to 
serious  injuries  and  death,  as  well  as  to 
the  destruction  of  property,  were  insti- 
gated or  fanned  by  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations who  have  made  it  their  busines 
to  cause  violent  civil  disturbance  in  this 
country.  These  people  are  more  inter- 
ested in  exploiting  than  protesting,  more 
interested  in  domestic  disunity  than  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  more  interested  in 
intensifying  the  frictions  between  the 
races  than  eliminating  them,  and  cer- 
tainly more  interested  in  inviting  hos- 
tility toward  law  and  order  than  in  en- 
couraging obedience  to  it. 

This  is  best  evidenced  by  the  remarks 
being  made  by  Carmichael  and  others. 

We're  going  to  shoot  the  cops  -who  are 
shooting  our  black  brothers  in  the  back  in 
this  country.  That's  where  we're  going. 

These  are  the  words  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael made  before  a  large  Negro  crowd 
in  Washington,  May  16.  Accordine  to  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  who  watched  Carmichael  speak 
in  Houston,  Carmichael  is  extremely 
capable  of  Inciting  his  audience  to  riot. 

This  observer  reported — 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  he 
(Carmichael)  could  have  sent  several  hun- 
dreds of  his  listeners  charging  out  of  the 
audltoriiun  to  riot  if  he  "wanted  to, 

Carmichael,  while  America's  most 
notorious  rabble  rouser,  is  not  the  only 
one  with  whom  we  should  be  concerned. 
Apparently,  his  disciples  are  beginning 
to  surface.  On  May  16  in  Madison,  Wis., 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Forthune  Hum- 
phrey, Jr.,  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Youth  Council  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  threatened  that  unless  their  de- 
mands are  met,  ■violence  may  result. 

We  will  give  you  one  month  to  do  some- 
thing about  this.  We  have  a  little  organiza- 


tion outside  the  Youth  Council  called  the 
Black  Revengers.  If  something  Is  not  done 
we're  taking  over  Milwaukee.  I  mean  that, 
man. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this 
language  is  similar  to  that  used  by  Car- 
michael who  claimed  that  he  is  coming 
to  Washington  this  summer  to  also  take 
the  city  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  certain  individuals 
and  elements  in  this  country  are  making 
preparations  to  incite  riots  and  violence 
this  summer.  It  should  be  equally  clear 
that  a  law  to  deal  with  these  individ- 
uals must  be  enacted  if  peace  and  order 
are  to  be  preserved.  I  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  my  antiriot  bill  H.R.  421,  is  the 
best  answer  yet  offered  and  I  urge  its 
enactment  by  this  body.  At  this  point  I 
insert  in  the  Record  a  series  of  articles 
from  the  May  29  issue  of  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  as  well  as  that  part  of 
FBI  Director  Hoover's  testimony  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
dealing  with  this  subject: 

"We're  Going  To  Shoot  the  Cops" 

Washington. — Stokely  Carmichael,  Negro 
advocate  of  "black  power"  and  a  critic  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  told  a  largely  Negro  crowd 
here  on  May  16: 

"Tliere  is  no  need  to  go  to  Vietnam  and 
shoot  somebody  who  a  honky  says  is  your 
enemy. 

"We're  going  to  shoot  the  cops  "who  are 
shooting  our  black  brothers  in  the  back  in 
this  country.  That's  where  we're  going." 

The  crowd   applauded. 

In  the  same  speech,  recorded  by  radio 
station  WTOP,  Mr,  Carmichael  called  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a  "buffoon"  and  a  ""honky"' 
and  said  "the  honky  Is  lyin'  "  about  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Carmichael  recently  stepped  down  as 
head  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  a  militant  Negro  organiza- 
tion, and  announced  he  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Washington  organizing  ""black  resist- 
ance" to  the  war. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  recently  reported 
to  a  congressional  committee  about  some  of 
Mr.  Carmichael's  activities.  Said  Mr.  Hoover; 

"In  espousing  his  philosophy  of  'black 
power.'  Carmichael  has  been  in  frequent 
contact  with  Max  Stanford,  field  chairman 
of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
(RAMI,  a  highly  secret  all-Negro.  Marxist- 
Leninist.  Chinese-Communist-oriented  or- 
ganization which  advocates  g-aerrilla  warfare 
to  obtain  its  goals,  and  has  afforded  Stan- 
ford as.'^istance  and  guidance  in  forming  a 
Black  Panther  Party  in  New  York  City." 

Mr.  Hoover  described  RAM  as  an  organiza- 
tion "dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
capitalist  system  in  the  U.S.,  by  violence 
If  necessary,"  and  said: 

"Various  leaders  of  the  organization  have 
participated  in  activities  organized  by  the 
more  militant  civil-rights  leaders  in  order 
to  expand  its  Influence  in  racially  tense 
areas." 

Discussing  Negro  riots  that  have  spread 
across  this  country  since  1964,  the  FBI 
Director  said: 

"Communists  and  other  subversives  and 
extremists  strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to 
precipitate  racial  trouble  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  racial  discord  in  this  country. 
Such  elements  were  active  in  exploiting  and 
aggravating  the  riots,  for  example,  in  Har- 
lem. Watts.  Cleveland  and  Chicago,"' 


"Black  Poawek"  Explodes  Again — Policeman 

Slain 
Houston. — Negro    colleges    are    becoming 

racial  battlegrounds. 
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Nesfro  students,  snlptng  from  dormitory 
windows,  shot  three  policemen — one  fatally — 
at  Texaa  Southern  University  here  during 
the  night  of  May  16-17. 

That  was  the  third  major  outburst  of  vio- 
lence at  Negro  colleges  this  spring.  There 
hixve  been  disturbances  at  several  others, 
mostly  !n  the  South 

Like  most  Negro  riots,  the  shooting  here 
began  with  an  arrest  of  a  Negro.  But  Texas 
Southern  had  been  a  scene  of  Intermittent 
trouble  for  Aeeks 

After  the  arrest,  students  bombarded  police 
cars  wi*.h  rocks  and  bottles,  then  started 
shooting  gu:'.s  and  hurling  crude  bombs — 
gasollne-flllecl  bottles. 

Hundreds  of  police  sealed  off  the  campus 
and  fired  back  at  the  snipers  in  the  dormi- 
tories. Police  estimated  3.000  shots  were  ex- 
changed 

After  .1  r>vo-hour  siege.  100  policemen 
rushel  the  ilormitories.  They  broke  down 
doors  hauled  out  students,  made  them  He  on 
the  griss  to  be  searched,  r.nd  took  488  of 
them  to  Jail  Sixteen  students  were  treated 
ffT  minor  Injuries.  Five  were  charged  with 
rioting 

Among  those  Involved  In  the  recent 
demor.srratlons  here  were  a  leader  in  the 
leftist  W  E  B  DxiBols  Clubs  and  a  supporter 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Comm:fee.  a  militant  group  until  recently 
headed  by  Stokely  Carmlchael.  a  "black 
power"  advocate 

Mr  Carmich.-iel  spoke  In  Houston  on  April 
13.  and  a  member  of  the  stnff  of  "US  News 
&  Worhl  Rep'-irt"  who  watched  htm  sfjeak  re- 
ported There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
he  could  have  sent  several  hundreds  of  his 
listeners  charging  out  of  the  auditorium  to 
riot  If  he  had  wanted  to  " 

Mr  Carmlchael  also  spoke  at  several  Negro 
colleges  where  violence  erupted  soon  after 
his  appearance 

Dr  Na'h.in  H.ire,  a  Negro  profesfor  at 
Howard  Unlversltv  In  Washington.  DC.  re- 
cently told  U  3  News  &  World  Report"  In  an 
Interview  that  Negro  colleges  are  becoming 
centers  of  "black  power  "    . 

A  Nrr.Ro  Threat    "Wehb  Taking  Over 

MiLWACKEE" 

M\:it.s<)N  Wis  .\  Negro  leader  told  Wis- 
consin officials  that,  unless  something  Is  done 
to  improve  treatment  of  Negroes  In  the  city 
of  Milwaukee,    we  re  taking  over  Milwaukee  " 

The  threat  was  made  here  on  May  16  by 
Porthune  Humphrey.  Jr  ,  21.  president  of  the 
Miln-aukee  Youth  Council  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
Peop'.e 

A:  I  meeting  ..f  a  State  Tommlttee  dealing 
with  mlnorrv  gr.  up-.  Mr  Humphrey  charged 
Negro«  in  Milwaukee  are  victims  of  racial 
discrimination  and  police  harassment.  He 
said 

•We  will  give  you  one  month  to  do  some- 
thing abou*  this.  We  have  a  little  organiza- 
tion our..s:de  the  Youth  Council  called  the 
Black  Revengers  If  something  Is  not  done, 
were  talking  over  Milwaukee  I  mean  that, 
man." 

Another  Youth  Council  member  warned 
the  committee  that  the  \Watt8  riot  la  Loe 
Angeles  "Is  a  firecracker  compared  to  what 
Is  going  to  happen  In  Milwaukee  If  something 
isn't  done  " 

Communist  Influence  in  Racial  Mattms 
With  the  cx)ntlnulng  In^rrease  of  racial  un- 
rest and  activities  relating  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  In  this  country  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  pronounced  increase 
of  activities  by  the  Communist  Party — U  S  A. 
concerning  the  Negro  question  and  the  racial 
movement  generally. 

The  emp.'iasls  given  to  the  Negro  question 
at  the  CommunKt  Party's  18th  national  con- 
vention held  In  June  1966,  at  New  York  City. 
Illustrates  the  party's  Increased  Involvement 


lu  the  racial  movement.  Claude  Llghtfoot. 
the  party's  vice-chairman,  presented  the 
resolution  on  the  Negro  question  to  the  con- 
vention calling  for  the  broadest  Unking  of 
the  civil  rig.'its  struggle  with  the  struggle 
for  peace  He  emphasized  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  must  be  known  as  the  "best 
ng.'iter"  for  Negro  rights  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  Communlit  Party  has  always 
been  active  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  It  has 
done  very  little  In  Its  own  name.  Based  on 
the  action  taken  at  the  convention,  the  key- 
note now  is  that  the  Party  will  boldly  step 
forward  and  lead  Its  own  movement  for  civil 
rights  as  well  as  for  infiltrating  Into  all  civil 
rights  struggles  and  Joining  with  more  mili- 
tant element*. 

For  the  most  part,  legitimate  civil  rights 
organizations  have  rejected  the  Communists' 
efforts  to  penetrate  them.  However,  there 
have  been  some  segments  of  these  groups 
that  covertly  seek  Communist  advice  and 
direction  and  In  some  instances  accept  Com- 
muiusts   wUhln   their  organizations. 

STtnJBNT  nonviolent  coobdinatinc 

COMMITTEE    ( SNCC  ) 

The  SNCC  Is  a  nonmembershlp  organiza- 
tion which  has  extensively  engaged  in  voter 
registration  in  the  South,  utilizing  field 
workers  who  are  paid  nominal  salaries. 

Stokely  Carmlchael,  chilrman  of  SNCC. 
was  the  moving  force  behind  establishing 
the  Lowndes  County  Freedom  Organization, 
Lowndes  County.  Ala  .  which  Is  an  all-Negro, 
highly  militant  political  party  utilizing  the 
bl.=»ck  panther  as  Its  symbol.  The  use  of  this 
symbol  has  given  rise  to  the  term  "Black 
Panther  P.nrty  "  Cirmlchael  utilizes  "Black 
Power,"  with  Its  exclusion  of  persons  of  the 
white  race,  as  a  rallying  cry  to  establish  this 
party.  It  was  on  this  platform  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  SNCC  In  May  1966  when 
the  organization  adopted  Carmlchael's  phi- 
losophy of   "Black  Power." 

Carmich.^el  wai  born  June  29.  1941.  at 
Tr.nldad.  West  Indies.  He  became  an  Ameri- 
can cltlz'h  m  1953  by  derivation  after  both 
parents  had  been  n.itur.ill7.ed  A  college  grad- 
late  from  Howard  University.  Washington, 
DC.  in  1964.  Carmlchael  h.as  been  active  in 
SNCC  since  Its  beginning  In  1960  He  has  been 
arrested  a  number  of  times  during  civil  rights 
demonstrations  In  the  South  and  w»8  charged 
with  melting  to  not  for  his  participation  in 
the  racial  disturbance  in  Atlanta  on  Septem- 
ber 6.  1166  This  case  Is  pending  Since  M- 
sumlng  chairmanship  of  SNCC.  C.'irmichael 
Is  generally  considered  the  chief  architect  of 
"Bl.ack  Power"  Indicuive  of  his  philosophy 
con.-ern.ng  racial  matters  are  the  following 
statements  made  by  him' 

"This  non-violent  bit  Is  Jtist  a  philanthropic 
hang-up  I  don't  see  why  people  keep  think- 
ing about  that  The  violence  is  inevitable 
"When  you  talk  of  Black  Power,  you  talk 
of  bringing  this  country  to  its  knees.  When 
you  talk  of  Black  Power,  you  talk  of  bui:dlng 
a  movement  that  will  smash  everything  west- 
ern rlv'.Uzatlon  has  created  When  vou  tilk 
of  Black  Power,  you  talk  of  the  black  man  do- 
ing whatever  is  necessary  to  get  what  he 
needs   We  are  fighting  for  our  lives" 

SNCC  has  taken  an  active  stsnd  in  opposi- 
tion to  U  S.  participation  In  Vietnam,  and  In 
this   regard,    Carmlchael    has   stated — 

"When  Johnson  calls,  let's  stand  together 
and  ssy  no  Im  not  going  Any  bl.ack  man 
who  fights  m  this  country's  Army  Is  a  black 
mercenary." 

In  esfjouslng  his  philosophy  of  "Black 
Power."  Carmlchael  has  been  in  frequent 
contact  with  Max  Stanford,  field  chairman 
of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 
(RAMI,  a  highly  secret  all-Negro.  Marxist 
Leninist.  Chlnese-Communlst-ortented  orga- 
nization which  advocates  guerrilla  warfare 
to  obtal/i  Its  goals,  and  has  afforded  Stanford 
assistance  and  guidance  in  forming  a  Black 
Panther  Party  In  New  York  City 


RIOTS    AND    DISTURBANCES 

No  area  of  the  country  has  escaped  unrest 
and  turbulence  based  on  racial  and  ethnic 
considerations.  Outbreaks  ranging  from 
minor  disturbances  to  major  violence  and 
actual  riots  accompanied  by  looting,  arson, 
and  attacks  on  law  enforcement  and  consti- 
tuted authority  have  occurred  in  several 
localities. 

Unfortunately,  some  civil  rights  leaders  In 
the  past  have  condoned  what  they  describe 
as  civil  disobedience  in  clvU  rights  demon- 
strations. MarUn  Luther  King,  Jr..  for  exam- 
ple, after  arriving  In  Chicago.  III.,  early  In 
1966  In  connection  with  the  civil  rights  drive 
there,  commented  about  the  use  of  so-called 
civil  disobedience  in  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions and  said: 

"It  may  be  necessary  to  engage  In  such 
acts  .  .  Often  an  individual  h.is  to  break  a 
particular  law  in  order  to  obey  a  higher  law.  ' 

Such  a  course  of  action  Is  fraught  with 
danger  for  If  every  one  took  It  upon  himself 
to  break  any  law  that  he  believed  was  morally 
unjust.  It  Is  readily  apparent  there  would 
soon  be  complete  chaos  In  this  country.  Re- 
spect for  law  and  order  cannot  be  a  part-time 
thing.  Under  such  conditions,  there  only 
tends  to  be  a  growing  disregard  of  the  law 
and  Its  enforcement. 

OOTSIDE  INFLUENCE   IN  RIOTS  AND  DISTCRBANCE3 

For  the  most  part,  the  riots  and  disorders 
that  have  occurred  in  this  country  since  the 
summer  of  1964  were  sparked  by  a  single  In- 
cident, generally  following  an  arrest  of  a 
Negro  by  local  police  for  some  minor  infrac- 
tion of  the  law.  Although  most  of  the  riots 
and  disturbances  have  been  characterized  by 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  mob  violence  domi- 
nated by  young  hoodlums,  the  Involvement 
of  other  violent,  lawless,  subversive,  and  ex- 
tremist elements  became  readily  apparent  as 
the  rioting  grew  and  spread 

EXPLOITATION     BT    COMMtNISTS    AND    OTHERS 

Communists  and  other  subversives  and  ex- 
tremists strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to  pre- 
cipitate racial  trouble  and  to  take  advantage 
of  racial  discord  In  this  country.  Such  ele- 
ments were  active  In  exploiting  and  aggra- 
vating the  riots,  for  example.  In  Harlem. 
Watts.  Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 

The  riots  and  disturbance*  of  recent  years 
have  given  Communists  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  emph,tslze  the  Marxist  concept  of  the 
"class  struggle"'  by  Identifying  the  Negro  and 
other  minority  group  problems  with  It.  Com- 
munists seek  to  advance  the  cause  of  com- 
munism by  injecting  themselves  Into  racial 
situations  and  In  exploiting  them  (1)  to 
intensify  the  frictions  between  Negroes  and 
whites  to  ""prove"  that  the  discrimination 
against  minorities  Is  an  Inherent  defect  of 
the  capitalist  system.  (2)  to  faster  domestic 
disunity  by  dividing  Negroes  and  whites  Into 
antagonistic,  warring  factions.  (3)  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  established  authority,  |4) 
to  Incite  Negro  hostility  toward  law  and 
order.  (5i  to  encourage  and  foment  further 
racial  strife  and  riotous  activity,  and  i6)  to 
portray  the  Communist  movement  as  the 
"champion"  of  s(x-lal  protest  and  the  only 
force  capable  of  ameliorating  the  conditions 
of  the  Negroes  and  the  oppressed. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  almost  50  years 
of  Communist  Party  activity  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  minimized,  for  It  has  con- 
tributed to  disrupting  race  relations  In  this 
country  and  has  exerted  an  insidious  Influ- 
ence on  the  life  and  times  of  our  Nation. 
As  a  prime  example,  for  years  It  has  been 
Communist  policy  to  charge  "police  bru- 
tality" In  a  calculated  campaign  to  discredit 
law  enforcement  and  to  accentuate  racial 
issues.  Tlie  riots  and  disorders  of  the  piist 
3  years  clearly  highlight  the  success  of  this 
Communist  smear  campaign  In  popularizing 
the  cry  of  "police  brvitallty"  to  the  point 
where  It  has  t>een  accepted  by  many  Indl- 
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vlduals   having   no   affiliation   with   or   sym- 
pathy for  the  Communist  movement. 

The  net  result  of  agitation  and  propa- 
g.inda  by  Communist  and  other  subversive 
and  extremist  elements  iui.s  been  to  create 
a  climate  ol  conllict  between  the  races  In  this 
country   and    to    poi.-^on    the   atmosphere. 


PROPOSED  PERIPHERAL  CANAL  AND 
KELLOGG  UNIT  OF  CENTRAL  VAL- 
LEY PROJECT 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world's 
loivtiest  and  largest  manmade  water 
transportation  system,  California's  mon- 
umental State  water  project,  is  rushing 
toward  completion.  It  is  already  deliver- 
ing water  to  parts  of  central  California. 
Before  1970.  this  great  river  of  water, 
over  250  leet  wide  and  36  feet  deep,  will 
bei,'!n  to  flow  into  the  southern  end  of 
the  Central  Valley  and.  in  1972  after  be- 
ing lifted  more  than  3.100  feet  in  295 
mile.;  of  aqueduct,  will  come  into  the 
homes  and  factories  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 0\er  4  million  acre-feet  of  north- 
ern California  water  will  be  captured  in 
two  giant  reservoirs  and  carried  through 
this  huee  aqueduct  system  into  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  portion  of  my  State. 
Tot:ether  wi'h  the  Federal  Central  Valley 
project  It  will  utilize  most  of  the  present 
surplus  water  emptying  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  for  the  benefit  of  the  cities, 
homes,  and  farms  in  California.  These 
surplus  waters  presently  collect  In  the 
broad  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta 
area  and  drain  from  there  on  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Tiie  delta  is  the  focal  point  of  state- 
wide transier  of  'Aati-r  lor  the  California 
State  water  project  and  the  Federal  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  The  delta  is  the 
lowermp.'-t  location  where  unused  fresh 
water  troni  the  Central  Valley  can  be 
controlled  and  diverted  to  beneficial  u.se 
before  being  wasted  into  the  ocean. 

The  delta  is  located  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Sacramento  and  Tan  Joaquin 
River  systems  and  includes  more  than 
700,000  acres  of  rich  agricultural  land 
Interlaced  with  700  miles  of  waterways. 
These  waterways  meander  among  more 
than  50  rev-laimed  islands.  The  islands, 
many  of  which  lie  below  sea  level,  have 
peat  .soils  and  arc  protected  from  flood- 
water  and  high  tides  by  manmade  levees. 

The  delta  has  also  bln.s.^omcd  into  a 
major  recreation  area  serving  a  host  of 
water-oriented  activities  such  as  fishing, 
boating  and  water  skiing.  Two  deep-draft 
ship  channels  pa.^s  through  it.  one  termi- 
nating in  Sacramento  and  the  other  in 
Stockton.  A  large  industrial  complex  is 
located  at  its  western  edge. 

In  addition,  the  delta  is  California's 
greatest  fishery  resource  furnishing 
spav^^ung  grounds  for  our  large  salmon 
fishing  industry  jihis  striped  bass  and  a 
variety  of  sport  fish. 

There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  delta 
and  there  always  will  be;  it  is  the  quality 


of  the  water  which  is  of  concern.  The 
delta  has  been  continually  plagued  with 
salt  water  tides  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
as  well  as  with  other  water  quality  prob- 
lems, and  in  times  of  drought  and  during 
the  low  runoff  months  sea  water  has  in- 
truded into  many  of  the  delta  channels. 

Water  quality  problems  were  the  rea- 
son for  the  first  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  the  delta — the  Contra  Costa 
Canal.  It  began  operation  in  1940,  and 
was  built  because  of  the  intermittent  na- 
ture of  usable  quality  water.  Other  areas 
in  the  delta  were  protected  for  most  of 
each  water  year  by  the  large  amount  of 
surplus  water  flowing  from  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  through 
the  delta  channels  and  on  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  repelling  the  salty  tides  from 
the  ocean. 

With  the  continued  development  of  the 
Federal  Central  Valley  project,  the  in- 
creasing demands  in  the  Federal  service 
areas  for  additional  water  supplies,  and 
the  gradual  buildup  in  demand  from  the 
State  water  project,  all  of  which  must 
come  from  the  delta,  these  surplus  waters 
must  be  withdrawn  from  the  delta  chan- 
nels and  diverted  into  the  aqueduct  sys- 
tems of  these  two  projects. 

It  became  apparent  during  the  past 
decade  that  with  the  prospective  with- 
drawal of  these  large  amounts  of  water 
that  a  solution  to  salinity  intrusion,  par- 
ticularly where  many  local  agricultural 
interests  and  communities  now  obtain 
their  water  supplies,  had  to  be  found. 

Consequently,  an  Interagency  Delta 
Committee  was  established  in  1961.  This 
committee  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Btireau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources  with  an  announced  ob- 
jective to  arrive  at  a  mutually  acceptable 
plan  for  moving  high  quality  water  to 
the  delta  pumps  as  well  as  meeting  delta 
needs. 

In  January  of  1965,  the  Interagency 
Dalta  Cormnittee  recommended  a  con- 
cept called  the  Peripheral  Canal  as  by  far 
the  best  solution  to  the  delta  water  trans- 
fer problems.  Prior  to  publication  of  the 
report,  the  Peripheral  Canal  plan  was 
presented  in  detail  at  public  hearings 
where  it  received  overwhelming  support 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  interests 
which  included  agricultm'al  groups,  water 
districts,  county  and  city  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, sportsmen's  groups  and  the 
commercial  fishing  industry. 

The  project  consists  of  an  unlined  ca- 
nal, hydraulically  isolated  from  the  delta. 
It  will  extend  from  the  Sacramento  River 
near  Hood  around  the  delta's  eastern 
edge  past  Stockton  to  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral export  pumps  west  of  Tracy.  Fresh 
water  releases  from  key  points  on  the 
canal  will  be  made  into  delta  channels 
to  repel  salt  water,  to  enhance  the  fish 
habitat  and  to  provide  for  local  water 
supply.  The  canal  will  be  43  miles  long 
with  a  water  surface  over  400  feet  wide. 
It  will  have  a  capacity  at  its  intake  of 
about  22,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
canal  and  other  works  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $180  million. 

Together  with  this  project,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  is  proposing  a  new  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  to  protect 
the  water  users  within  the  delta  reglpn 


in  Contra  Costa  County  from  the  present 
continuing  deterioration  of  their  water 
quality.  The  Kellogg  Unit  will  increase 
the  reliability  of  the  Contra  Costa  Canal 
delivery  system  and  will  expand  the  pres- 
ent delivery  capability  of  80,000  acre- 
feet  per  year  to  195,000  acre-feet.  De- 
signed for  eventual  expansion  to  440.000 
acre-feet,  this  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  will  be  able  to  meet  the  expand- 
ing needs  of  Contra  Costa  County  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  This  source  of  water 
is  vital  to  Contra  Costa  County  where 
90  percent  of  deliveries  by  the  Contra 
Costa  Canal  now  are  for  domestic  and 
industrial  uses. 

The  peripheral  canal  offers  the  surest 
guarantee  of  quality  water  for  the  Kel- 
logg project.  Since  the  canal  would  de- 
liver water  directly  to  Kellogg  pumps,  it 
will  insure  an  improvement  of  water 
quality  over  operation  without  the 
peripheral  canal. 

The  Kellogg  unit  will  consist  of  three 
reservoirs  and  about  23  miles  of  canal 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  water  served 
to  Contra  Costa  County.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide much  needed  recreational  facilities 
in  that  area. 

The  peripheral  canal  will  salvage  up 
to  2^4  million  acre-feet  of  water  per 
year.  This  is  the  amount  of  additional 
water  that  would  have  to  be  released 
from  storage  reservoirs  into  the  delta 
and  wasted  to  the  ocean  in  order  to 
maintain  water  quality  at  the  export 
pumps  without  the  peripheral  canal. 
The  cost  of  providing  2^4  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  in  the  delta  from  future 
storage  projects  would  be  well  over  $200 
million. 

There  is  little  question  of  the  urgency 
of  these  two  projects  movi"ng  forward  to- 
gether. The  peripheral  canal,  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Water  Resources  is 
the  most  practical  approach  to  provide 
high  standards  of  water  quality  for  the 
State  aqueduct  system  and  the  Fed- 
eral Central  Valley  project  while  main- 
taining adequate  standards  of  water 
quality  for  the  delta  water  users  and 
enhancing  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life uses.  And  the  Kellogg  unit  will  con- 
tinue to  afford  a  high  standard  of  pro- 
tection to  the  delta  water  users  within 
Contra  Costa  County  for  the  next  few 
decades. 

These  projects  are  required  to  main- 
tain local,  State  and  Federal  water  qual- 
ity objectives  and  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  delta  resources  as  the  Federal  and 
State  export  pumps  go  into  full  opera- 
tion. It  will  represent  a  large  step  for- 
ward In  meeting  our  growing  concern 
over  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams. 

That  is  why  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
the  peripheral  canal  as  a  joint-use  fa- 
cility of  the  Federal  Gtovernment  and 
the  State  of  California  with  a  propor- 
tionate sharing  of  construction  and  op- 
erating costs  and  the  Kellogg  unit  as  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. They  are  essential  to  protect  the  con- 
tractors for  State  project  water  and 
assure  the  delta  interests  of  a  continuing 
flow  of  quality  waters. 
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FIRST    ANNUAL    CONGRESSIONAL 
FLYING  CLUB  DINNER 

Mr.  DLTNfCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  Mr  Don  H  Clal-senI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  :• 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  DON  H  CL.\USEN.  Mr  Speaker, 
last  niKht.  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  ladie.-,  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Flyms;  Club,  and  representatives 
of  the  aviation  community,  who  attended 
the  First  Annual  Congressional  Flyint; 
Club  Dinner  in  Washington,  DC.  heard 
a  dear  friend  of  aviation,  the  distin- 
guished semor  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Jennings  R.andolph, 
tell  of  discovering  two  unique  docu- 
ments: a  letter  from  Thomas  JefTerson  to 
Mr.  D.  B  Lee  expressing  doubt  that  man 
would  ever  develop  a  means  of  propelling 
himself  through  the  air.  and  a  copy  of  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  U  S  Senate  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  offering 
$100,000  to  anyone  who  invented  a  ma- 
chine capable  of  carn.-ing  pas.sengers  and 
cargo  through  the  air  at  a  speed  greater 
than  30  miles  per  hour. 

I  think  the.se  two  documents  demon- 
strate the  truly  remarkable  progress  of 
a\iation  during  this  century,  and  I  ask 
that  they  be  shared  with  all  Americans 
by  being  printed  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record.  The  documents  are  as  follows: 
[The  first  bill  introduced  lor  an  Appropria- 
tion for  Aeronautics  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment! 

S.  1344 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Dec    20. 

1893 
Mr     CockreU     (by    request]     introduced    the 
following   bill:    which   was  read   twice  and 
referred   to   the   Committee  on   Interstate 
Commerce 

A  bin  to  secure  aerial  navigation 
Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  any  Inventor, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  world,  who  shall,  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred,  construct  a  vessel  that  will 
on  the  verified  report  of  three  engineers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  War.  demon- 
strate, wuhm  or  near  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, the  practicability  of  safely  navigat- 
ing the  air  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  and  capable  of  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  freight  weighing  a  total  of  at 
least  five   tons. 

Thomas  Jf.>itrson's  Letteh  About  Aeronau- 
tics FR'M   the  Aeronautical  Archives  op 

THE        I.NSTITLTE        OF        THE        AERONAVTICAL 
ScrENCES 

MONTICELLO, 

April  27.  1822. 
Sn  Your  letter  of  the  15th  is  received,  but 
age  haa  long  since  obliged  me  to  wlthold  my 
mind  from  speculations  of  the  difficulty  of 
those  of  your  letter,  thac  therein  are  means  of 
artificial  buoyancy  by  which  m.in  may  be 
supported  In  the  air.  the  Balloon  has  proved, 
and  that  means  of  directing  It  may  t>e  dis- 
covered Is  against  no  law  of  nature  and  Is 
therefore  possible  as  In  the  case  of  Birds, 
but  to  do  this  by  mechanical  means  alone 


In  a  medium  so  rare  and  unasslstlng  as  air 
most  have  the  aid  of  some  principal  not  yet 
generally  known.  However  I  can  really  give 
no  opinion  understandingly  on  the  subject 
and  with  more  good  will  than  confidence 
wish  you  success 

Th.  Jefferson. 

Mr   D  B   Lee. 


WILLITS   MEETS   THE  CHALLENGE 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Don  H  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Congress  for  Community  Progress  in 
Willits.  Calif.  The  citizens  of  that  city 
are  concerned  about  need  for  economic 
development  and  are  willing  to  make 
great  efforts  to  develop  their  many  as- 
sets. It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  their  initial  planning 
efforts. 

The  limcheon  speaker  at  the  meeting 
was  Mr.  A.  R.  Bigley.  community  de- 
velopment officer  for  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica. Al  Bigley's  remarks  were  most  en- 
lightening and  stimulating.  I  think  this 
speech  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  heard  on 
commtu-iity  development  and  I  would  like 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Wn.Lrrs    Meets   the    Challenge 
(Address  by  A.  R.  Bigley,  Community  Devel- 
opment   Officer,     Bank    of     America,     San 

Francisco,  given   on  May   13,   1967  at   the 

"Congress  for  Community  Progress".  Wil- 
lits, Calif  ) 

The  cabin  door  slammed  shut  as  the  last 
passenger  boarded  the  huge  Jet  liner. 

After  lumbering  away  from  the  terminal 
the  aircraft  Is  positioned  on  th»  runway 
preparatory  to  taking  off. 

Now  the  giant  Jet  has  the  green  light — 
throttles  move  forward:  wheels  begin  to  roll; 
50.  100.  150.  160  miles  per  hour,  speed  is  in- 
creased; the  runway  Is  slipping  behind. 

Now!  the  aircraft  is  committed  ...  it 
cannot  stop  .  .  It  must  continue! — it  is 
committed  to  take  off.'t 

Just  as  an  airliner  is  committed — reaches 
a  point  of  no  return  if  Its  flight  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful— so  too  are  the  community  and  its 
people  committed  once  they  Join  together  to 
do  something  aljout  their  common  problems! 

By  your  presence  here  today — you  have 
committed  yourselves  to  the  development 
and  betterment  of  Willits. 

Your  participation  In  this  congress  for 
community  progress  bears  witness  that  you 
are  not  apathetic — you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  status-quo. 

No  community  can  stand  still— no  state- 
ment could  be  truer.  For  a  community  will 
either  continue  to  develop  and  prosper,  or  It 
will  stagnate  and  deteriorate. 

Speaking  of  the  "community" — Just  what 
do  I  mean? 

The  buildings? 

The  parks'" 

The  streets^ 

The  homes'" 

The  warehouses,   factories,   and  offices'* 

Yes.  of  course  these  things  represent  the 
city — they  are  wh-it  an  outsider  sees  But.  the 


city,   the  community,  Willits— Is  something 
morel 

It  Is  people!  It  is  you! 

Every  community  li  a  reflection  of  Us  peo- 
ple and  their  attitudes!  Through  the  people 
the  outsider  leirnf.  whether  it  is  a  warm, 
friendly    place    to    live. 

Economic  statistics  and  physical  charac- 
teristics tell  a  part  of  the  story— but  it  is 
you'  and  you  alone  who  really  make  a  bal- 
anced community. 

That  Is  a  place  where  It  Is  pleasant  to  live: 
attractive  to  visit,  and  profitable  to  do  busi- 
ness 

A  great  deal  of  concern — for  and  about 
their  city  is  expressed  by  citizens  in  every 
area  of  our  state. 

Recently  I  came  across  an  article  In  the 
newspaper  of  a  community  in  California. 

This  was  written  by  a  local  citizen  and  It 
struck  me  as  being  very  poignant — something 
we  could  all  take  a  leissn  from. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with  you 
and  quickly  read  you  some  of  the  highlights. 
The  community  shall  rem.iin  anonymous— 
I  will  refer  to  it  as — "Cal-ville.' 

The  article  is  entitled  "Do  You  Take  Pride 
in  Your  City  of  Calvllle?"  The  author  started 
out  describing  what  his  city  is,  the  buildings, 
the  streets,  and  other  outward  signs,  and 
more  than  that  it  is  the  people! 

The  article  goes  on.  and  I  quote: 

"Yes.  that's  what  a  city  Is,  people;  all 
kinds,  shapes,  colors,  and  forms.  And  that's 
what  Calvllle  Is— people! 

"Calville  is  you  and  me  Your  neighbors 
and  mine  Calvllle  is  the  sum  total  of  all  of 
us  Interacting  with  one  another  in  the  pur- 
suit of  everyday  living. 

"Look  around  you!  Calvllle — this  city  of 
buildings,  streets  and  shops,  is  you!  This 
collection  of  builduigs,  laid  out  in  an  orderly 
manner  along  asphalt  streets.  Is  what  visi- 
tors Judge  you  by  It  is  the  first  thing  they 
see. 

"And  who  knows  t>etter  than  we.  how  last- 
ing first  Impressions  can  be. 

"Look  around  you!  Are  you  proud  of  what 
you  see?" 

A  downtown  whose  buildings  have  reached 
a  point  of  no  return,  and  where  weeds  are 
left  to  grow  in  the  cracked  sidewalks.  A 
downtown,  which,  in  most  cases  is  drab  and 
Uttered. 

A  residential  section,  where,  in  some  cases, 
citizens  are  unwilling  to  put  In  curb  and 
gutters  so  that  water  falls  to  run  off,  and 
collects  A  residential  section  where  sub- 
standard buildings  are  left  standing  year 
after  year  in  decay.  A  residential  section,  in 
some  places,  where  homes  do  not  have  yards 
but  are  surrounded  by  Junk 

"These  are  the  minus  things  that  a  visitor 
sees.  I  know,  for  It  wasn't  too  long  ago  I  was 
a  stranger,  a  newcomer. 

"The  visitor  usually  decides  on  first  im- 
pressions. He  doesn't  stick  around  to  dis- 
cover the  plus  features. 

"Calvllle  IS  a  city  of  warm  friendly  people 
in  an  area  whose  potential  has  no  bounds. 
It  Is  a  city  where  people  enjoy  living;  but; 
I'm  afraid,  a  city  with  very  little  civic  pride. 
Verv  few  of  us  really  care 

"We  litter  our  streets  (even  after  the  city 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  provided  Ut- 
ter baskets).  We  let  our  sidewalks  go.  never 
bothering  to  make  repairs. 

■We  fight  curbs  and  gutters  because  we 
have  to  spend  a  little  money,  failing  to 
realize  that  curbs  and  gutters  will  make  our 
living  healthier. 

"We  teach  our  children  tor  maybe  we  don't 
teach  them  at  all)  how  to  break  pop  bottles 
in  the  streets — to  mark  or  mar  public  prop- 
erty 

"Maybe  we  don't  care,  although  I  don't 
thl"k  this  is  true  at  all. 

"Some  merchants  have  remodeled  i  and  my 
thanks  go  out  to  them)  to  help  give  the  city 
a  f.ice  lift.  Otiiers  wash  and  sweep  their  side- 
walks daily,  and  others  even  take  the  time  to 


clear  the  weeds  from  vacant  lots  adjacent 
to  their  place  of  business.  We  need  more  like 
them. 

"It  can't  be  because  we  don't  care,  for 
most  of  us  take  very  good  care  of  our  own 
properly  Our  homes  aie  always  painted,  our 
lawns  and  flowers  neatly  kept. 

"No  I  think  we  care,  but  let's  face  it: — it's 
just  too  much  trouble  to  put  that  chewing 
wrapper  in  the  basket  or  to  empty  the  car 
ash  tray  into  a  trash  can. 

"It's  too  much  trouble  to  take  the  time  to 
do  something  about  our  city.  It's  easier  to 
close  our  eyes. 

"It  is  time  we  opened  our  eyes,  took  a  good 
look  at  our  city,  and  began  to  work  together 
for  the  future." 

We  are  almost  to  the  end  of  this  article 
and  the  author  winds  it  up  like  this  .  .  . 

"Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  citizens  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  city!  For  without 
our  help  it  can  do  nothing. 

■"Il  anything  is  going  to  be  done,  it's  up  to 
us.  for  In  the  last  analysis  we,  the  people, 
are  Calvllle  ". 

End  of  quote  .  .  .  and  I  think  I'll  leave 
It  right  there  without  any  editorial  comment. 
But.  consider  for  a  minute  the  motivation 
that  went  into  writing  this  article  and  the 
Impact   it   probably  had   on   "Calvllle". 

Perhaps  we  don't  know  how  the  author 
of  our  "Calvllle  "  article  was  motivated — 
but  he  was  indeed.  Just  as  each  of  you  here 
tixiay  were  stimulated  by  a  civic,  personal,  or 
whatever  Interest  you  may  have — you  were 
moved  to  do  something  for  and  to  your 
community — Willits ! 

You  responded  to  the  pre-congress  ques- 
tionnaire that  Invited  you  to  state  yovir  area 
of  community  interest. 

You  came  here  today  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  an  active  and  concerned  citizen 
of  Willits. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  gone 
Into  the  preparation  of  this  congress  for 
community  progress. 

You  have  spent  all  morning  listening  to 
panels  and  engaging  in  discussions  that  have 
led  to  the  recommendations  soon  to  be 
presented. 

As  I  see  it  a  great  deal  of  thought  has  been 
deoted  to  the  topics  that  were  under  con- 
sideration. While  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  attend  all  of  the  panel  sessions,  I  did 
manage  to  listen  to  some  of  the  discussion 
on  each  subject. 

Certainly  your  problems  are  not  unique 
to  Willits — other  communities  have  had  the 
same  problems — the  same  needs.  And  they 
have  met  these  problems  and  fulfilled  these 
needs  with  a  sound  program  and  follow 
tlirough. 

Let's  consider  briefly,  the  questionnaire 
you  filled  out  and  the  subjects  of  special 
interest: 

Many  of  you  Indicated  an  Interest  in  Item 
No.  4  of  the  development  topic. 

"How  can  our  present  industries  be  aided 
and  what  can  we  do  to  obtain  new  clean 
industries?" 

This  question  is  a  great  deal  more  involved 
than   It   appears   at   first   glance. 

Before  you  can  expect  to  make  any  progress 
on  this  subject  you  must  first  do  your  ut- 
most with  each  of  the  other  topics  listed  In 
the  questionnaire — 

Education  and  youth. 

Public  .'services.  | 

Beautificatlon. 

Culture  and  recreation. 

Public  transportation,  streets  and  high- 
ways because  It  is  only  through  total  devel- 
opment that  Willits  can  become  attractive — 
physically  and  economically — to  any  in- 
vestor. 

To  go  back  to  item  4:  I  think  that  It 
should  be  discussed  In  two  parts.  First,  "How 
can  our  present  industries  be  aided?" 

The  factors  affecting  growth  of  existing 
Industries  are — 


The  development  of  new  or  the  expansion 
of   existing  markets. 

Availability  of  financial  assistance — such 
as  can  be  provided  by  your  little  lake  devel- 
opment corporation. 

Training  or  retraining  through  your  sec- 
ondary schools  to  obtain  the  necessary  voca- 
tional skills. 

This  is  very  important.  I  have  heard  of 
cases  where  industry  was  financially  able  and 
desired  to  expand — but  the  shortage  of 
skilled  and  supervisory  labor  held  them  back. 
and  there  is  the  all  important  factor — cottj- 
munity  attitude!  Are  you  willing  to  help 
your  existing  Industries? 

Individual  communities  should  always  be 
alert  to  the  fact  that  the  Jobs  created  and 
the  tax  revenues  received  are  Just  as  real 
from  an  expanding  plant  as  from  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  plant. 

Part  two  of  this  topic:  "What  can  we  do 
to  obtain  new  clean  industries?" 

In  addition  to  the  factors  affecting  the 
growth  of  existing  Industries — consider  this 
fact  of  life. 

Industrial  Plants  Locate  for  Profit — This 
may  come  as  a  shock  since  many  communi- 
ties cherish  the  mistaken  notion  that  an  in- 
dustry selects  a  location  more  or  less  as  a 
favor  to  the  designated  community.  Or,  be- 
cause the  locator  considers  it  an  ideal  place 
to  live. 

The  typical  plant  locator — or  location 
team — is  looking  for  a  place  that  will,  hope- 
fully, insure  profitable  and  expanding  opera- 
tions over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  need  for  a  new  plant  can  develop — 
because  it  is  becoming  too  expensive  to  ship 
existing  products  from  old  plants  located 
outside  a  changing  market  area;  or,  to 
launch  a  new  product  in  a  plant  in  a  new 
market. 

This  type  of  development  is  not  easy — it 
will  not  happen  automatically  Just  because 
you  say  you  want  It  I 

It  is  the  same  as  with  anything  that  is 
worthwhile. 

You  have  to  work  for  it! 

Many  of  you  also  expressed  a  concern  for 
the  beautlflcation  of  Willits,  How  much 
should  the  community  do?  How  far  should 
It  go?  How  much  can  the  community  do? 
How  much  should  it  spend? 

A  thorough  analysis  must  be  made  of  ex- 
isting conditions  to  determine  the  answers 
to  these  questions  and  the  course  of  action 
to  be  taken  toward  community  beautifica- 
tlon. 

One,  or  more  of  the  following  may  be  tised 
in  the  process  of  making  a  better  Willits. 
You  "Will  note  each  step  becomes  a  little 
more  Involved — requires  more  coordination 
and  cooperation. 

Step  One — Municipal  Housecleaning — Be- 
gins with  a  review  of  all  codes  and  ordinances 
currently  "on  the  books." 

Here  are  some  suggested  items  that  may  be 
Improved  by  careful  enforcement  of  the  per- 
tinent codes  and  ordinances — 

Weed  abatement. 

Anti-litter  ordinances. 

Street  cleaning. 

Sign  ordinances  and  this  includes  Store 
and  business  signs  Political  and  amusement 
posters. 

Abandoned  property,  for  example.  Old  cars. 

Renioval  of  unsafe— condemned — btilld- 
Ings. 

Zoning  and  building  codes. 

Step  Two — A  Beautificaticm.  Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up  Campaign;  Joint  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Action — 

Municipal  action  Involves  the  city's  basic 
maintenance  of  the  essential  items  under  Its 
jurisdiction.  That  Is — street  ftu"nlture  in- 
cluding Street  name  signs,  Traffic  control 
signs  and  signals.  Fire  hydrants,  Street  lights, 
and  Police  and  flre  control  boxes. 

Addltionaly,  professional  consultants  can 
be  called  In  to  objectively  evaluate  a  down- 


town area.  A  beautlflcation  program  will  re- 
sult from  a  coordinated  plan  of  rejuvena- 
tion and  fixing  up  what  the  community  al- 
ready has. 

Step  Three — liiiolves  Private  Capital  and 
Reconstruction 

This  approach  to  community  betterment 
involves  the  individual  property  owner.  By 
fixing  up  his  property,  or  rebuilding,  the 
individual  will  benefit  from  increased  rents, 
more  business,  higher  resale  value,  and  the 
community  will  benefit  through  increased 
assessment  values,  more  community  vitality, 
and  attraction  of  new  businesses. 

Step  Four — A  Downtoum  Plan:  Calling  In 
the  Professional  Planning  Consultant — Based 
on  wide  experience  and  proven  techniques 
the  professional  planner  can  evaluate  the 
economic  feasibility  of  any  local  action  and 
objectively  advise  the  community  of  its  true 
potential  for  revitallzation.  Armed  with  this 
knowledge  a  community  is  able  to  pursue 
short,  medium,  and  long-range  objectives. 
Step  Five — Loca;  Redevelopment  Agency — 
"Tax  Increment  Financing" — Under  the 
Community  Redevelopment  Law  of  California 
communities  are  empowered  to  create  a  Re- 
development Agency  to  finance  redevelop- 
ment projects. 

And  Step  Six — Urban  Renewal  Program — 
This  federal  program  under  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  assists 
communities  to  eliminate  slums  and  blight. 
This  is  a  local  program,  locally  conceived, 
planned  and  executed  through  concerted 
coirmiunity  effort. 

Bt,  as  I  said  before,  a  thorough  analysis 
must  be  made  of  existing  conditions  to  de- 
termine how  much  a  community  wants  to 
do,  how  much  the  community  should  do, 
how  much  the  community  can  do. 

There  is  the  old  cliche — "A  problem  well 
defined  is  half  solved"  and  that's  what  this 
"CXingress"  is  all  about  ...  to  ferret  out  the 
deficiencies  and  needs  of  the  community  .  .  . 
and  to  expose  the  problems  to  public  discus- 
sion. 

Now  that  you  know  the  problems — don't 
drop  the  ball.  Assign  priorities  to  the  needs 
of  your  community  and  give  your  project 
committees  your  wholehearted  and  continu- 
ing support. 

Experience  shows  that  every  community 
that  has  held  a  congress  for  community 
progress  has  had  success! 

The  degree  of  success  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  effort  and  consistency  that  goes 
into  the  implementation  of  the  recommen- 
dations. 

Looking  around  me  today  I'm  convinced 
that  Willits  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  status  quo!  You  do  want  a  better  com- 
munity. But — in  addition  to  planning  for 
the  future  you  must  look  at  what  you  have — 
take  care  of  what  you  have. 

Show  your  present  industry  that  you  ap- 
preciate having  them  in  your  community. 

Show  your  retail  and  service  businessmen 
that  their  presence  is  welcome  and  desirable. 
Show  your  elected  officials  and  civic  lead- 
ers that  you  appreciate  the  services  they  are 
performing  for  you. 

Show  your  property  owners  and  residents 
how  much  the  community  appreciates  that 
they  invest  in  and  live  in  WlUits. 

Encourage  local  businesses  and  industry  to 
expand  and  prosper  in  and  with  Willits. 

Mark  well  the  recommendations  of  your 
panels  here  today  in  this  congress  for  com- 
munity progress!  The  Job  will  call  for  total 
community  action — total  community  in- 
volvement! 

The  challenge  Is  here — the  destiny  of 
Willits  is  up  to  you ! 

Willits  is  your  town!  Whatever  it  is — 
whatever  it  is  going  to  be  is  up  to  you!  // 
anything  is  going  to  happen — it  is  because 
vou  have  met  the  challenge  and  cause  things 
to  happen!!! 
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NEAR  E-^ST  CRISIS 


Mr.    DUNCAN     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oh:o  i  Mr  Taft)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  SpeaKer.  there  is  no 
quesuon  but  that  recent  developments  in 
the  Near  East  have  eravely  threatened 
the  peace  of  that  area.  The  buildup  of 
fo'-ccs.  the  cantmued  threat  of  terrorism 
acro5.s"  frontiers  and  President  Nasser's 
action  in  closing  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to 
Israel  shipping  represent  major  threats 
to  Near  Eastern  security  and  stability 

These  are  not  questions  involving  one 
or  two  reuMonal  states,  or  several  regional 
sta-es  and  one  great  power  They 
threaten  the  gravest  consequences  to 
many  nations  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  policv  of  the  United  States  under 
both  parties  has  been,  as  President  John- 
son has  said,  to  oppose  aggression  and 
violence  m  the  area  I  believe  it  is  most 
important  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
through  the  United  Nations  to  try  to 
ease  the  present  crisis 

To  give  time  for  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Secretary  General,  who  Is  now  in 
Cairo,  to  get  to  work  on  this  problem,  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  other  world  lead- 
ers who  can  play  a  constructive  role  now 
measure  up  to  their  responsibilities  I 
hope  that  all  follow  President  Johnson's 
lead  in  urgmg  the  greatest  restraint  on 
the  parties  to  this  dispute  in  the  light 
of  their  United  Nations  responsibilities. 


PROBLtMS    OF    MIN'K    PRODUCERS 

Mr.  DUNCAxN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Ruppe!  may  extend 
h!s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  mcrude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  RUPPE  Mr  Spe.nker,  It  is  a  sad 
day  indeed  when  the  American  producer 
faces  the  threat  of  losing  the  American 
market.  Yet  today  we  see  our  dairy  pro- 
ducers, beef  producers,  fish  producers, 
and  mink  producers — to  name  a  few — 
fighting  for  .survival  amidst  the  ever  in- 
creasing   flood    of    foreign   imports. 

I  rise  today  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  CO' leagues  to  the  problems  faced  by 
our  mink  producers.  In  1965,  the  232 
mink  ranchers  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
represented  a  total  Investment  in  ran>'h 
production  of  $7,360,000.  producing  322,- 
000  pelts  with  gross  sales  of  $5,658,000. 
Figure  basKd  on  national  average  of 
$17  57  per  pelt. 

A  fine  relt  does  not  just  happen,  it  Is 
the  result  of  years  of  breeding  and  care- 
ful attent'on  Contrary  to  -vhat  mny  be 
ponular  thought,  most  of  the  mink  we 
see  Is  the  result  of  the  careful  breeding  on 
k  ranch— wild  mink  is  no  lon'-'er  a  serious 
source  of  .supply  in  the  United  States. 
Trial  and  error,  year  by  year,  revealed 
the  secrets  of  the  life  cycle  of  this  wild 
and  uncompromising  little  animal.  And. 


I  might  add,  the  mink  can  be  a  viciou.i 
animal,  his  teeth  are  sharp  and  his  jaws 
strong  He  Is  nervous,  can  easily  die  of 
overexcitement  and  ctrtalnly  has  no 
qualms  about  biting  the  hand  that  feeds 
him. 

Mink  breeding  Is  a  highly  specialized 
art  It  includes  constant  change  and  im- 
prj\ement  in  cages  and  housing.  The 
value  of  water  and  circulation  of  fresh 
air.  cleanliness  and  response  to  seasonal 
light  cycles  has  been  discovered  and 
regulated  Dl^eases  have  been  fought  oil 
and  controlled  by  the  u.se  of  hormones, 
vitamins,  constant  care.  The  -nink  Is 
highly  susceptible  to  diseases  of  the  fur 
and.  of  course,  nothing  Is  more  costly  to 
the  producer. 

The  American  mink  producer  has  de- 
velcrped  a  fine  product,  and  the  expen.'^e 
of  such  an  endeavor  Is  no  surprise.  As  tho 
demand  for  mink  grew,  and  the  American 
market  blossomed,  foreign  competitors 
were  quick  to  follow  approved  methods 
of  production  with  pelts  of  their  own  and 
their  pelts  enjoy  duty-free  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

In  the  past  10  years,  Imported  pelts 
have  accounted  for  about  40  percent  of 
the  American  m.arket  The  US  rancher 
has  come  to  view  with  alarm  the  growing 
volume  of  this  traffic  as  it  tends  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  a  mink  garment  as 
something  uniquely  rare  Mounting  vol- 
ume of  mink  in  the  world  market  also  has 
depressed  the  price  structure  to  the  point 
where  most  American  ranchers  are 
forced  to  sell  at  near  cost  of  production, 
which  is  admittedly  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  abroad 

As  a  mark  of  the  severity  of  this 
economic  pressure,  over  30  percent  of 
the  ranchers  of  the  United  States  in  the 
years  1961-64.  were  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. By  contrast,  the  number  of  ranch- 
ers abroad,  as  well  as  their  production, 
was  mounting  dramatically,  based  largely 
on  the  growth  of  cheap,  foreign  mink 
pelts  used  for  trimming  coats  and  suits 
The  economic  severity  imposed  on  the 
American  rancher  by  this  foreign  com- 
petition has  fostered  new  standards  of 
economy  and  efficiency  on  the  ranches 
of  this  country  and  has  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  far  finer  mink  pelt  for 
the  fashion  world.  The  .surviving  rancher, 
more  determined  and  more  ingenious 
than  ever,  has  resolved  to  promote  his 
product,  educate  and  protect  the  con- 
sumer, to  work  in  behalf  of  fair  trade 
and  to  raise  the  quality  standards  of  his 
production. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  this  free 
market  for  foreign  competition.  As  I 
have  stated,  In  1965,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan had  232  mink  ranches  representing 
a  total  investment  in  ranch  production 
of  $7,360,000  and  producing  322.000  pelts 
with  gross  sales  of  $5,650,000.  In  1966. 
the  total  investment  in  ranch  production 


was  $8,150,000.  200  ranches  produced 
357,000  pelts  with  gross  sales  of  $6,945,- 
000.  Based  on  $19.48  per  pelt. 

In  1  year,  the  total  investment  in 
ranch  production  increa.sed  $790.000 — 
and  this  increase  came  while  32  mink 
ranchers  were  forced  to  close  their  oper- 
ation. This  represents  a  reduction  of  14 
percent  in  the  number  of  ranches  In 
Michigan.  14  percent  of  the  ranches 
closed  between  the  end  of  1965  and  the 
close  of  1966.  If  allowed  to  continue  the 
present  course,  it  would  take  only  7 
short  years  for  our  Michigan  producers 
to  become  nonexistent.  And  yet,  this 
country  has  no  quota  on  mink  imports. 

I  am.  today,  introducing  legi--.lation 
which  would  establish  a  quota  on  im- 
ports. It  is  a  realistic  measure  and  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  give  it  their  careful 
consideration.  My  proposal  would  estab- 
lish a  duty-free  quota  of  40  percent  of 
the  average  U.S.  consumption  for  the 
past  10  years  After  the  quota  has  been 
filled,  any  further  imports  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  50  percent  of  their 
value — American  selling  price.  This  quota 
would  be  aimed  at  skins,  dressed  or  not 
dressed,  and  would  not  cover  pieces.  My 
legislation  would  be  based  on  a  fir.st  come, 
first  served,  basis  and  would  not  establish 
specific  quotas  for  specific  countries. 

The  American  market  is  big  and  it  is 
growing,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
sound  domestic  supply  and  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  Imports  But  this  balance  must 
be  achieved  and  Insured.  Our  producers 
cannot  compete  with  the  low  overhead 
enjoved  by  those  in  many  other  coun- 
tries' The  cost  of  quality  production  Is 
hii:h  and  our  ranchers  must  not  be  penal- 
ized because  they  spend  the  necessaiT 
time  and  money  to  produce  an  outstand- 
ing product. 

The  market  is  ready,  our  producers  are 
prepared,  we  must  provide  the  proper 
balance.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ma-'-.siiChusetts  I  Mr.  BukkeI,  has  uiven 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  pressing 
mink  import  problem  and  lesi-slative  so- 
lutions. I  want  to  thank  Congressman 
Burke  of  Massachusetts  for  making  his 
research  available  to  me. 

I  urcie  the  Congress  to  give  early,  fa- 
vorable attention  to  this  legl-slatlon  which 
would  establish  a  rea.sonable  quota  on 
mink  imports  and  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  bill  be  included  at  this  point. 

H.R.   10301 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  re.spect  to  the  ri\t«  of 
duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether  or 
not  dressed 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
schedule  1.  part  5,  subpart  B  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202  •  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  item 
123  50  the  loUowing  new  Items: 
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123.60 


m  62 


123  65 


Whole  skins  ofmtnlt.whtthcr  or  not  drcssod  ,,    _ 

III  fiwh  oiilrmlar  vf»r  lirturp  the  piitry,  or  with'lra»al  rrora 

war<'h"ii.'!e,  for  roniiumiillnii  nf  the  numhcr  of  such  skins 

which  eqiJHl*  40Tc  of  the  >l()Mie<!tlc  consumption  of  such  skins 

durmi!  Ihiit  viw  ii.-P>tiinateil  by  tlic  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

uniler  hcii.lnote  .Ml)  this  ■iul<pnrt 

In  eorh  calendar  vmir  after  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house, for  coiivumption  of  the  niimher  of  such  skins  which 
equals  40%  of  llie  domestic  consumption  of  such  skins  clurmg 
that  year,  ax  e.stiinat»-l  l>y  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 

head'mte  5  to  this  subpart . 

Plates  made  of  two  or  more  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether  or  not 
dressed  


Free 

50%  ad  val. 
50%  ad  val. 


Free 

50%,  ad  val. 
S0%  ad  val. 


(b)  The  headiiutes  for  schedule  1,  part  5, 
subpart  B  of  such  Schedules  are  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
headuote: 

"5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each 
calendar  year  after  1967,  shall,  before  the 
beginning  of  such  year,  estimate,  publish, 
and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  number  of  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed,  that  will  be  domestically 
consumed  during  such  year.  Estimations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
this  headnute  sliall  be  tinal." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, fur  consumption  on  or  after.  January 
1,  1968. 


PROPOSALS    FOR    CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  the  balance  of  the 
"Proposals  for  Congressional  Action,"  as 
submitted  by  the  Smaller  Business  As- 
sociation of  New  England,  In  the  Record 
at  this  point.  As  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
this  very  fine  presentation  of  a  number  of 
Important  legislative  Issues  affecting 
small  businesses  in  New  England  has  once 
again  been  made  by  the  association,  and 
we  are  all  grateful.  I  am  sure,  for  this 
valuable  expression  of  business  opinion. 

The  final  sections  of  the  report  which 
follow  were  prepared  by  those  members 
of  the  association:  on  "Labor,"  Mr.  C. 
W.  E.  Bollard,  of  the  Ellis  Paperboard 
Products,  P,;rtland,  Maine;  on  "SBA  and 
SBIC's."  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Osgood,  Jr.,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  small  business 
loans.  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Boston.  Mass.: 

Proposals  for  Concrf.ssiomal  Action 
L\r.rR 

1.  Establish    labor  courts   to  resolie  critical 
labor  clit^putrs 

Strikes  against  the  public  Interest,  such  as, 
last  summer's  airline  strike  and  the  New  York 
Citv  tran.-^lt  i^trike.  are  not  only  crippling  to 
the  econcmy.  but  indicate  that  present  pro- 
cedures for  preventing  such  occurrences  are 
outmoried  and  inadequate. 

SBANE  rrcommend.s  that  appropriate  leg- 
islation be  enacted  to  curtail  the  possibility 
of  .such  strikes  against  the  public  Interest, 
and  that  Federal  Labor  Courts  be  estab- 
Ushed.  staffed  by  '.Ife  tenure  Judges  who  are 
empowered,  through  legislation,  to  settle 
such  problems  before  they  reach  the  strike 
stage. 

2.  Enjoin   unions  from  violating  no-strike 
clauses 

Tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  existing  law  prohibits  Federal  Courts 
from  enjoining  a  union  striking  In  violation 
of  Its  contract,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
courts  mav  Is.'^ue  a;i  Injunction  order  enforc- 
ing an  emoloyer's  agreement  to  arbitrate  a 
union  dispute 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  a  result  of 
this  disnarlty.  employers  and  unions  do  not 
shire  pfiual  lee.il  remedies  when  breaches  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  occur. 

If  a  union  violates  a  no-strike  clause,  tlie 


employer's  only  recourse  Is  to  seek  damages 
in  court.  For  the  small  businessman,  this  is 
seldom  feasible.  He  lias  neither  the  time 
which  might  be  used  up  In  procedural  delays, 
nor  the  monetary  resources  necessary  to  cover 
court  costs. 

Therefore,  many  members  feel  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  Insure  that  injunctions 
can  and  will  be  Issued  against  unions  break- 
ing no-strike  clauses. 

3.  Require  secret  ballot  for  union 
recognition 

In  the  original  statute  creating  NLRB  pro- 
cedures, Congress  set  forth  the  use  of  the 
secret  ballot.  Since  that  time,  their  Intent 
has  been  Ignored  as  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  cases  In  which  the  NLRB  has  held  that 
employers  must  recognize  and  bargain  with 
unions  based  only  on  employee  signatures 
on  union  authorization  cards.  These  signa- 
tures do  not  necessarily  show  the  same  re- 
sults that  would  t>e  obtained  by  use  of  a 
secret  ballot. 

It  is  the  hope  of  many  in  small  business 
that  the  use  of  secret  ballots  will  be  re-estab- 
lished In  all  cases. 

4.    Retain  section  14(b)   of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act 

As  in  the  past,  our  members  are  strongly 
opposed  to  all  attempts  to  repeal  Section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  the  pi>3- 
longed  debate  on  rlght-to-work  versus  union 
security,  we  found  no  adequate  justification 
for  requiring  any  employee  to  join  a  union 
against  his  will  in  order  to  obtain  or  keep 
a  job. 

We  know  of  no  better  statement  of  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  keeping  Section 
14(b)  than  that  of  Justice  Louis  D,  Brandeis 
when  he  said: 

"The  union  attains  success  when  It  reaches 
the  ideal  condition,  and  the  ideal  condition 
for  a  union  is  to  be  strong  and  stable  and 
yet  to  have  in  the  trade  outside  its  own 
ranlts  an  appreciable  number  of  men  who 
are  non-unionist.  Such  a  nucleus  of  unor- 
ganized labor  win  check  oppression  by  the 
union  as  the  union  checlis  oppression  by 
the  employer." 

SMALL  BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Sale  or  lease  of  surplus  United  States 
Government  machine  tools  to  small  busi- 
ness 

In  view  of  the  critical  shortage  of  ma- 
chine tools  in  many  categories,  we  ask  that 
consideration  be  given  by  the  SBA  to  estab- 
lishing a  program  to  make  available  United 
States  Government  surplus  machine  tools 
and  related  equipment  for  sale  or  lease  to 
small  business. 

Rising  demands  for  this  equipment  has 
resulted  in  some  machine  tools  20  years  old 
selling  at  a  higher  price  than  when  new. 
Small  business  Is  at  a  disadvantage  when 
ordering  new  machine  tools  because  of  a 
lack  of  priority  when  not  Involved  in  prime 
contracts.  The  waiting  period  for  delivery 
of  this  new  equipment  Is  sometimes  from 
12  to  18  months  at  a  time  when,  due  to 
the  Southeast  Asian  crisis,  efficient  and 
timely  production  by  small  business  manu- 
facturers for  both  military  and  civilian  use 
is  even  more  important. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  govern- 
ment owns  over  100,000  tools  and  most  are 
not  in  actual  use. 

Much  of  this  machinery,  which  Is  In  good 
condition,  if  made  available  to  the  small 
manufacturing  firm,  would  enable  It  to  im- 
prove its  production  and  in  many  instances, 
improve  the  accuracy  and  quality  of  the 
final  product.  The  added  production  would 
also  help  to  dampen  inflation. 

We  feel  that  under  the  SBA,  this  program 
should  be  developed  and  implemented  with- 
out delay.  The  selling  price  formula  could 
be  implemented  on  the  basis  of  the  system 
used  after  World  War  II  under  the  War  As- 
sets Program. 


2.  Confine  SBA  Disaster  Loan  Administration 
to  small  business 

Legislation  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress  amended  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  create  a  separate  fund  for  business 
disaster  loans.  This  will  prevent  future  cur- 
tailment of  the  direct  loan  program  due  to 
the  draining  off  of  funds  because  of  natural 
disasters  such  as  those  that  occurred  In  1964 
and   1965. 

Under  present  regulations,  the  SBA  ad- 
ministers business  disaster  loans  plus  loans 
to  those  experiencing  loss  and  damage  of 
home  and  household  goods.  SBA  loan  proces- 
sors and  appraisers,  from  throughout  the 
country,  are  spnt  on  temporary  duty  to  the 
stricken  area  for  extended  periods  of  time 
to  process  requests  for  financial  assistance. 
During  the  last  disaster,  these  personnel  were 
involved  In  20  household  loans  to  every  one 
small  business  loan.  In  the  future,  we  are 
concerned  that  this  transfer  of  personnel  will 
again  create  serious  manpower  shortages  and 
cause  interruptions  In  the  normal  adminis- 
tration of  SBA  loans  In  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

Despite  the  obvious  need  for  Immediate 
assistance  to  disaster  victims,  we  believe  It 
wju;d  be  more  appropriate  for  some  other 
agency  to  administer  homeowner  loans  and 
confine  the  SBA  function  to  assistance  to 
small  businesses.  We  recommend  that  a  study 
be  undertaken  by  the  SBA  to  see  tf  a  more 
practical  and  efficient  system  of  handling 
the  separate  loans  could  be  devised  which 
would  not  Impede  its  own  Intended  fimc- 
tlons. 

3.  Limit  small  business  size  standards 

Since  definitions  of  small  businesses  were 
first  set  forth  In  the  "Small  Business  Size 
Standards"  under  Part  121  of  the  SBA  Rules 
and  Regulations,  there  have  been  six  revi- 
sions. The  last  occurred  in  July  of  1966  and 
has  been  followed  imtll  April,  1967  with  12 
Amendments  Increasing  these  size  standards. 

In  September.  1966  ilie  Notice  of  Proposal 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  set  forth 
a  new  concept  for  defining  small  business 
concerns  lor  the  purpose  of  bidding  on  Gov- 
ernment procurements  for  passenirer  cars  and 
tires.  Even  American  Motors  Is  now  consid- 
ered small  business  under  this  change. 

We  support  the  provisions  of  Section  2(a) 
of  :he  Small  Business  Act  which  states  ".  .  . 
the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  is  that 
t-ie  Government  should  aid,  counsel,  assist 
and  protect,  insofar  as  possible  the  interest 
of  small  business  concerns  in  order  to  pre- 
serve free  competitive  enterpr:f9 " 

It  would  seem  to  our  Association  that  the 
SBA  is  already  entrusted  with  extensive  re- 
sponsibilities and  that  the  present  trend  of 
encompassing  companies  that  are  not  really 
small  will  only  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the 
SBA's  overall  programs. 
4.  SBA    needs    better    public    understanding 

Tlie  SB.^'s  dedicated  and  conscientious  Ad- 
min'str:"itor.  Bernard  Boutin,  set  out  to  reor- 
ganise his  Agency  soon  pfter  he  took  ofSce 
last  May  to  insure  that  the  public  and  our 
lawmakers  were  getting  full  value  for  every 
doll.ir  spent. 

We  heartily  approve  of  this  action  and 
hope  th-it.  nmong  It-s  results,  will  be  greater 
ptitalic  understanding  of  the  role  and  respon- 
sibilities of  this  vital  agency  by  strengthen- 
ing its  lines  of  communication.  In  the  p.ast, 
it  has  been  obvious  to  our  organlzritlon  that 
the  full  scope  and  operations  of  the  SBA 
were  either  not  known  cr  were  misunderstood 
bv  the  general  public,  the  financial  com- 
munity and  people  in  small  businesses.  Many 
of  you  in  the  Congress  will  recall  that  this 
same  need  for  better  public  relations  has 
been  evident  in  various  hearings  you  have 
conducted. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  SBA  reorgani- 
zation will  correct  this  communications  de- 
ficiency and  bring  an  improved  public  under- 
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standing  of  its  value  to  small  business  and  its 
importance  to  the  future  of  our  economy 

SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COMPANIBS 

1  Provide  more  strength  and  fleTibility  to 
SBICs 
For  nearly  two  decades,  our  Association 
hAS  sought  solutions  to  the  problems  faced 
by  smaU  bosinesses  In  need  of  equity  caplUl 
to  grow  and  modernize  t<3  meet  competLUon 
In  1947  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
ooment  Issued  Its  policy  statement  "Meeting 
the  Special  Problems  of  Small  Business"  and 
5ugs?esfed  the  idea  of  a"capital  bank"  :o  help 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  small  business 

SBANE  immediately  seized  on  this  Idea 
since  our  own  surveys,  as  well  as  others  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Boston, 
showed  an  ever-widening  gap  between  the 
funds  which  a  small  businessman  who 
needed  financing  could  raise  himself  from 
family  and  friends  and  the  smallest  amount 
which  would  Interest  an  underwriting  com- 
pany or  insurance  company. 

From  that  time  on  SBANE  pushed  the 
Capital  Bank  Idea  publicly,  privately,  and  In 
Its  testimony  before  various  committees  in 
the  Congress,  gaining  increasing  interest  and 
support  as  the  years  passed.  Ultimately,  in 
1958,  the  Chairman  of  SBANEs  -Capital 
Bank"  Committee  testified  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  strongly 
supfKjrting  the  Johnson-Patman-Sparkman 
Bill  which  later  became  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  In  many  of  Its  pro- 
visions, this  bill  was  a  far  cry  from  the  one 
Capital  Bank  In  each  Federal  Reserve  District 
which  we  had  envisioned,  but  at  least  it  was 
going  In  the  right  direction 

During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  SBIC  program  with 
great  Interest  It  is  Interesting  to  see  that  as 
varloiis  changes  and  amendments  have  been 
made,  practically  all  of  them  have  been  along 
the  lines  which  we  originally  recommended 
In  connection  with  our  "Capital  Bank".  In 
=iny  case,  It  Is  impressive  to  note  that  the 
records  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
show  that  more  than  one  billion  dollars  have 
been  made  available  to  some  20.000  small 
businesses  bv  SBICs  to  date,  and  that  the 
companies  receiving  these  funds  have  ex- 
perienced five  to  ten  times  the  growth  and 
profitability  shown  by  all  businesses  dur.ng 
the  same  period 

Despite  these  impressive  data,  our  Associ- 
.ulon  believes  that"  SBICs  have  yet  to  meet 
the  full  need  for  such  funds  by  qualified 
buslnesse.5  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  i:et- 
ter  and  more  active  investment  companies 
have  depleted  their  resources  and  cannot 
furnish  additional  flnancing  to  deserving 
small  businesses  except  when  they  receive 
repayments  from  present  portfolio  compa- 
nies, as  they  themselves  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  additional  financing  from  the  public 
SBANE  believes  that  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  SBICs  have  been  misunderstood 
and  underestimated  by  the  general  public 
because  of  the  publicity  given  to  tho«e  which 
have  not  been  doing  a  good  Job  Obviously, 
today  there  are  too  many  SBICs.  but  it  is 
hoped  that  their  numbers  will  be  reduced  by 
eliminating  the  Incompetent  and  the  merg- 
ing of  weaker  units  with  stronger  units  so 
that  there  will  remain  perhaps  some  200 
strong,  well-managed  SBICs  to  do  the  Job 
of  financing  deserving  small  businesses  which 
the  Congress  intended. 

Consequently  we  support  legislation  which 
will  give  SBICs  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
bigger  .ind  better  job  through  amendments 
to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  which 
would  authorize  the  SBA  to  lend  more  dol- 
lars to  competent  and  responsible  SBICs, 
thus  increasing  their  resources  and  ability 
to  Invest  in  worthy  small  businesses 

We  also  favor  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  would  give  SBIC  s  more 
flexibility   in   meeting   the  alms  of   the   pro- 


gram and  encourage  more  private  investment 

la  0BIC5, 

In  addition,  we  support  the  establishment 
of  a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank  which 
would  serve  as  a  secondary  source  of  h- 
nanclng  for  SBICs.  and  eventually  lead  to 
the  elimination  of  ail  government  dollars  in 
this  program. 

SBIC  s  represent  a  unique  and  productive 
marriage  of  private  enterprise  and  govern- 
ment assistance  to  accomplish  an  important 
national  goal.  We  urge  your  assistance  In 
measures  to  strengthen  this  program. 

SUMMARY 

Our  1967  Proposals  for  Congressional  Ac- 
tion are  the  results  of  months  of  study  by 
various  committees  who,  through  surveys 
and  special  meetings,  have  collected  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  membership  on  problems  of 
major  concern.  We  feel  that  our  recommen- 
dations are  sound  and  consuuctlve  and  that 
they  Will  help  the  small  businesses  of  the 
whole  country  to  fully  develop  their  growth 
potential. 

1  Taxation  adjustments  to  spur  growth:  A 
major  challenge  in  future  years  will  be  keep- 
ing our  employment  levels  increasing  to 
absorb  the  expanding  labor  force  Small  busi- 
ness, which  does  not  have  the  resources 
nor  the  volume  to  warrant  automating  to  the 
extent  of  most  big  companies,  will  be  de- 
pended on  to  provide  many  Jobs  for  the 
millions  entering  the  labor  force  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

2  Small  businesses,  by  their  very  nature, 
their  flexibility  and  ingenuity,  offer  unique 
capabilities  for  government  procurement. 
Existing  regulations  that  hinder  small  busi- 
ness participation  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible are  not  only  inequitable,  but  also  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
Our  present  period  of  increased  government 
procurement  should  be  matched  by  greater 
watchfulness  to  insure  that  small  business 
has  equal  opportunity  to  contribute  to  its 
utmost  in  our  defense  effort. 

3.  The  increasing  frequency  of  labor- 
management  disputes  which  often  result  In 
irreparable  harm  to  many  segments  of  our 
economy  has  signaled  the  dire  need  for  con- 
structive legislative  measures.  Both  labor 
and  management  carry  an  important  re- 
sponsibility outside  their  own  framework 
and  we  believe  tne  time  has  arrived  for 
legislation  to  prevent  costly  strikes  against 
the  public  Interest. 

4.  Thanks  to  constructive  legislation  and 
the  appointment  of  an  Administrator,  the 
SBA  should  be  commended  for  its  new  vi- 
tality. It  was  Just  a  year  ago  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  separation  between 
disaster  and  small  business  loans,  the  va- 
cancy in  the  Administrator's  office  and 
rumors  of  the  SBA  being  placed  within  the 
Commerce  Department  Since  last  May  on 
the  day  of  our  1966  Presentation  when  Ad- 
ministrator Boutin  was  sworn  in.  the  SBA 
has  become  a  more  efTective  and  productive 
Agency. 

We  are  however,  watching  with  Interest 
for  more  details  on  the  President's  recom- 
mendation to  establish  a  new  Dep.trtment 
of  Business  and  Labor  We  firmly  believe  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  make  the  SBA 
a  part  of  this  new  department,  Instead  of 
retaining  its  present  independent  status  We 
l'X>k  for  your  continued  support  to  strongly 
oppose  this  plan  should  U  be  proposed. 


REVIEW  US  POLICY  TOWARD  THE 
USSR— A  MAJOR  THEME  FOR 
THE  1967  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr  DUNCAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr  DerwlnskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  July  16  to  22,  the  lunih  Captive 
Nations  Week  will  be  observed  here  and 
abroad.  It  promises  to  be  the  largest 
observance  yet  as  groups  in  this  and 
other  countries  make  their  preparations 
for  the  event.  As  in  previous  years  the 
week  will  largely  be  devoted  to  discus- 
sions and  expressions  of  suppoit  for  the 
captive  nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  A.sia.  and  Cuba,  for  our 
stand  and  victory  in  Vietnam,  and  for  a 
desperately  needed  examination  and  re- 
view of  our  policy  toward  the  USSR. 

On  this  last  subject  an  illuminating 
article  appears  in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Ukrainian  Quarterly,  an  authoritative 
journal  on  East  European  and  Asian  af- 
fairs. Titled  -Review  US  Policy  Toward 
the  USSR— A  Major  Theme  for  the 
1967  Captive  Nations  Week'  and  au- 
thored by  Dr  Lev  E.  Dobnansky,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, the  article  develops  the  theme  in  a 
most  fascinating  way.  It  emphasizes  the 
iact  that  we  have  never  had  a  wholesale 
leview  of  our  policy  toward  the  USSR., 
and  concretely  advances  a  resolution  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr  Speaker,  to  urge 
consideration  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  many  other  Members 
will  find  significant  interest  in  the  meas- 
ure. One  of  the  productive  results  of  the 
forthcoming  Captive  Nations  Week  could 
be  an  official  acceptance  of  this  coristruc- 
tive  idea  to  review  our  policy  toward  the 
USSR  I  recommend  to  the  reading  of 
my  colleagues  the  analysis  ,set  forth  in 
the  Dobrian.sky  article  and  insert  the 
article,  in  full,  in  the  Record: 

Review  US  Policy  Toward  the  USSR.— A 
M.\J0R  Theme  for  the  1967  Cmtive  Na- 
■noNS  Week 

(By  Lev  E  Dobriansky) 
During  the  period  of  July  16-22  millions 
of  Americans  will  again  observe  In  one  form 
or  another  the  annual  Captive  Nations  Week. 
As  in  the  past  few  years,  they  will  be  joined 
by  Increasing  numbers  of  peoples  in  other 
lands— in  Asia.  Latin  America,  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  Africa — where  the  annual  observ- 
ance has  also  taken  root.  Developed  Into  a 
vital  tradition  since  Its  Inception  In  1959. 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  entering  into  its 
ninth  year  of  observance,  and  each  year  has 
exceeded  in  breadth  and  depth  all  preceding 
years.  The  full  spectrum  of  the  1966  observ- 
ance, here  and  abroad.  Is  well  described  in 
book  form,  and  thousands  of  copies  have  al- 
ready entered  into  circulation  both  nation- 
ally and   internationally.' 

AMERICA'S     BREED     OF     PAVLOVIAK     DOGS 

Captive  Nations  Week  has  from  the  start 
proven  to  be  a  national  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  evaluation  of  US  foreign  policy, 
current  trends  in  Cold  War  developments, 
and  forecasts  of  Red  strategy  and  tactics  m 
the  Immediate  future.  It  has  become  the 
mid-way  point  in  any  calendar  year  for  the 
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'  For  a  capsule  account  see  author's  article. 
Forget  The  Captive  Nations?"  Washington 
R.'port.  American  Security  Council,  July  18, 
^^66 

■Captive  Nations  Week-  Red  Nightmare. 
Freedoms  Hope.  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  US.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1966.  W.xshlngton,  D.C  .  pp.  310. 


crystallization  of  thought  and  action  bear- 
ing on  the  Red  Empire  and  Its  dozens  of  cap- 
tive nations  Moscow  and  Its  syndicated  as- 
sociates make  no  bones  about  their  aim  to 
have  the  Week  eliminated,  and  in  our  coun- 
try several  circles  have  responded  to  Pav- 
lov's bell,  salivating  with  the  same  desire  in 
behalf  of  what  they  call  "detente."  "p>eace- 
ful  coexistence."  "easing  of  tensions,"  "re- 
laxation" and  other  strikingly  appropriate 
physlo-psychologlcal  terms  for  the  Pavlovlan 
experience.  Few  will  forget  Izvestias  compli- 
ments to  the  editor  of  The  Washington  Post 
for  his  salivated  response,  which  It  charac- 
terized as  a  "realistic  understanding  of  the 
matter  "  and  then  poured  on  the  following 
for  nuclearitlzlng  effect:  "In  a  situation 
where  the  relation  of  power  has  shifted  to  the 
side  of  Socialism,  the  U.S.  cannot  force  the 
peoples  of  the  Socialist  countries  to  adopt 
its  standards  without  risking  the  holocaust 
of  a  world  war.  How  long  do  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House  Intend  to  amuse  the  world 
with  their  absurd  plans?"'  And  the  dog  Is 
supposed  to  rest  euphorlcally  until  the  bell 
rings  again. 

As  in  many  other  spheres  of  Cold  War  ac- 
tivity, the  Red  attempt  to  cultivate  the  breed 
of  Pavlovlan  dogs  -with  regard  to  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  persistent  and,  in  Individual 
cases,  successful.  In  1966,  for  example,  Radio 
Riga  blurted  out.  "We  recall  a  meeting  with 
Shabad.  a  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Times,  after  the  25th  anniversary  of  Soviet 
Latvia.  He  said  he  had  never  written  about 
any  such  'Week'  and  would  not  do  It  In  the 
future  because  It  was  all  lies."  *  Interestingly 
enough,  this  controlled  propaganda  agency 
hammered  away  at  the  Week  on  six  occasions. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  samples:  "The  an- 
nouncement that  the  so-called  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  has  been  proclaimed,  reaches  us 
from  the  USA  like  a  demagogical  ghost  .  .  . 
It  cannot  be  fully  Ignored  because  such  man- 
ifestations have  become  an  Important  part  of 
US  political  attitude  (July  17,  1966).  Three 
days  later — "These  miserable  'Captive  Weeks,' 
proclaimed  officially  by  Washington,  serve 
not  only  the  purpose  of  the  cold  war.  The 
USA  is  endeavoring  to  pose,  by  this  means, 
as  a  guardian  of  freedom  and  right,  at  a  time 
when  she  conducts  a  sanguinary  war  against 
the  Vietnamese  people."  Were  he  alive.  Ivan 
Petrovlch  Pavlov,  the  famous  Russian 
physiologist,  would  be  aghast  at  the  psycho- 
political  applications  of  his  theories  on  con- 
ditioned reflexes. 

Especially  Illuminating  is  the  fact  that  last 
year  Moscow  itself  changed  gears  In  radical 
departure  as  concerns  its  attitude  toward 
the  Week.  After  seven  years  of  tirades  and 
vehement  denunciations  It  decided  -to  try  the 
technique  of  mute  silence.  This  stance  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  past  and  particu- 
larly with  Suslov's  1965  blast.  "Especially 
disgusting  is  the  villainous  demagogy  of  the 
Imperialistic  chieftains  of  the  United  States. 
Each  year  they  organize  the  so-called  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  hypocritically  pretending 
to  be  defenders  of  the  nations  that  have 
escaped  from  their  yoke."  Undoubtedly,  by 
the  silent  technique  the  boys  in  Agitprop 
hoped  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  the  Week 
and  at  the  same  time  further  their  preten- 
sions of  peaceableness  and  conversion  to 
-good  and  soft  communism."  They  left  the 
denunciatory  task  to  puppets  and  subsidi- 
aries. Instead.  For  example,  a  Red  periodical 
sought  to  tie  the  captive  nations  Issue  with 
anti-Semitism,  referring  to  "criminals"  who 
are  active  in  the  organizations  of  the  so- 
called  'captive  nations'  ,  .  .  have  their  own 
press  and  conduct  war-lncltlng  activities 
through  demonstrations,  picket  lines,  etc." ' 
The  Reds  are  apparently  concerned  that  the 
■  captive    nations'    organizations    are   often 


connected  with  similar  organizations  in  other 
countries  in  Europe  and  Latin  America."  « 

If  one  bothers  to  scan  the  book  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  mentioned  earlier,  he  cannot 
but  be  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  spirit- 
ual communion  extends  to  all  continents  of 
the  world.  In  1966,  for  instance.  President  J. 
Onganln  of  Argentina  Joined  the  many 
Chiefs  of  State  In  issuing  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamation,  urging  government  in- 
stitutions and  the  people  to  mark  the  week 
by  appropriate  observance.  Similar  proclama- 
tions were  Issued  by  Argentine  mayors,  such 
as  Mayor  J.  Schettlnl  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Cardinal  A.  Cagglano  devoted  a  special 
solemn  Mass  for  the  captive  nations  in  the 
Cathedral  of  that  city.  For  the  first  time, 
too,  Australia  launched  the  observance, 
with  Minister  V.  Meckman  and  others  par- 
ticipating In  rallies  in  Melbourne  and  else- 
where. Much  to  Moscow's  chagrin,  no  doubt, 
the  truths  about  the  captive  nations  in  the 
face  of  all  the  alleged  "tremendous  changes" 
in  the  Red  Empire  -will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
brushed  under  the  rug  of  diplomatic  expedi- 
ency and  make-believe. 

The  Week  has  also  served  the  very  im- 
portant purpose  of  highlighting  the  numer- 
ous myths  a  number  of  Americans  have  been 
pavlovlzed  Into.  For  one,  not  a  year  goes  by 
without  the  need  for  Impressing  upon  our 
people  the  nonsensical  conceptions  still 
nurtured  by  many  as  to  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  misguided  notions  com- 
mercialized into  the  mUUons:  "Geographi- 
cally the  largest  single  nation  In  the  world, 
the  land  traditionally  known  as  Russia 
sprawls  across  one-seventh  of  the  earth's 
surface  .  .  .  After  the  U.S.  this  once-back- 
ward nation  now  produces  more  steel,  oil. 
electric  power,  aluminum  and  cement  than 
any  other  country.  In  1949  the  U.S.S.R.  be- 
came the  second  nation  to  produce  an  atom 
bomb  .  .  ." '  In  rudimentary  fact,  neither 
the  Tsarist  Russian  Empire — the  so-called 
traditionally  known  Russia — nor  the  USSR 
has  ever  been  a  "nation,"  and  the  present 
empire's  economic  advances  rest  on  broad 
foundations  of  Russian  imperlo-colonlallst 
exploitation  of  over  a  dozen  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  and  countries  In  the  USSR. 
but  one  covildn't  know  these  fundamental 
facts  from  this  superficial,  commercialized 
effort  to  "Inform"  the  American  reader.  The 
untiring  dispenser  of  Kennan's  Fables 
spreads  similar  nonsense  In  garbed,  sophisti- 
cated style,  but  fortunately  few  legislators 
are  taken  In  by  his  Involute  language  and 
weak  judgments,  notwithstanding  the  mass 
of  conceptual  confusion  that  underlies 
them.*  It  Is  a  pity.  Indeed,  that  through  the 
club  alliance  In  the  Department  of  State  the 
case  of  Svetlana  Stallna  was  initially  en- 
trusted to  the  dispenser's  care,  but  despite 
the  fears  of  the  club  the  situation  can  be 
properly  sanitized  by  several  Congressional 
hearings."  A  vaunted  Russian  expert  Is 
scarcely  a  competent  analyst  of  one  who 
can  be  tested  on  her  Georgian  background. 

OTHER    ASPECTS   OF   THE   CURRENT   ILLUSION 

In  the  course  of  the  1967  Captive  Nations 
Week  several  other  myths,  dominant  wish- 
ful thoughts,  and  glaring  omissions  of 
thought  win  doubtlessly  be  underscored. 
One,  of  course.  Is  the  myth  that  the  so-called 
satellites  In  Central  Europe  are  progre.ssing 
toward   "IndeiJendence."   For   a    striking   ex- 


'/'Kvtfia.  Moscow.  July  15.  1964. 
'  Radio  Riga.  Latvia  SJ3.R..  July  23.  1966. 
■  Chalm    Suller     "Antl-Semltism    In    The 
USA."  PolUical  Affairs.  Pall  Issue,  1966,  p.  26. 
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'  The  Editors  of  Life.  Handbook  of  the  Na- 
tions and  International  Organizations,  Life 
World  Library,  New  York.  1966.  p.  14. 

'  "Kennan's  -Version  of  Why  Communist 
World  Is  Split,"  The  Sunday  Star,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  February  5,  1967,  p.  C-3. 

"For  a  timed  and  planted  article  see  Mur- 
rey Marder,  "U.S.  Fears  Svetlana  Hill 
'Circus,' "  The  Washington  Post,  April  23, 
1967. 


presslon  of  this  myth,  read  this:  "With  the 
exception  of  East  Germany.  Russia,  has  no 
more  satellites,  in  the  sense  the  term  was 
used  for  so  long.  Rumania  has  defied  her.  as 
did  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  years  ago. 
Czechoslovakia  has  proposed  Eastern  Etiro- 
pean  military  arrangements  that  exclude  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  keep  her  troops  in  Europe. 
Russia  has  been  forced  to  negotiate  status- 
of-forces  agreements,  not  unlike  the  ones 
we  have  around  the  world.  Where  she  used 
to  be  able  to  commandeer  the  production  of 
Eastern  Europe  for  her  own  use.  Russia  now 
sends  her  raw  materials  to  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  to  supply  their 
growing  industries."  '" 

Little  has  It  occurred  to  the  Senator  grasp- 
ing at  these  minor,  accidental  changes  that 
each  of  these  parts  of  the  Red  Empire  Is 
ultimately  dependent  for  its  survival  under 
a  Red  regime  upon  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  USSR.  Also,  the  points  he  raises  are 
given  to  other  more  accurate  interpretations. 
The  Rumanian  contingent  of  the  syndicate, 
for  example,  has  defied  the  northern  indus- 
trial sphere  of  captive  Central  Europe  rather 
than  what  he  calls  "Russia."  In  short,  there 
is  no  shred  of  substantial  evidence  that  sup- 
ports this  convenient  myth  and.  if  as  a  case 
In  point,  the  Senator  wants  to  learn  about 
Poland,  he  would  do  well  to  read  the  excel- 
lent siunmary  on  developments  there  as  pro- 
vided by  one  legislator  who  states,  -Inde- 
pendence and  liberalism  In  Soviet  satellites — 
if  Poland  Is  typical  of  them — are  myths."  " 
Needless  to  say.  as  concerns  the  captive  na- 
tions, the  peoples  themselves,  nothing  the 
Senator  has  said  alters,  or  -will  alter,  their 
basic  state  of  captivity  under  the  reign  of 
the  Interlocking,  though  sometimes  squab- 
bling. Red  syndicate. 

Concerning  Vietnam,  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servances have  consistently  upheld  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  actions  in  that  heated  arena 
of  the  Cold  War.  Criticisms  have  been  di- 
rected, however,  at  the  scope  of  his  policy 
there  and  the  Implementation  of  our  meas- 
ures. Vietnam  Is  a  sterling  example  of  our 
unprcparedness  In  the  Cold  War — too  little 
and  too  late,  followed  as  usual  by  desperate, 
last-mlnute  recourse  to  military  arms.  At 
present,  our  situation  there  has  assumed 
scandalous  proportions,  and  when  we  are 
told  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  long, 
dra-wn-out  struggle,  this  Is  really  the  measure 
of  the  price  facing  us  for  our  Cold  War  negli- 
gence in  the  past,  from  1954  on. 

The  plight  of  the  17  million  captive  North 
Vietnamese  will  again  be  highlighted.  It  Is 
strange.  Indeed,  that  few  of  our  leaders  ever 
discuss  this  troublesome  subject.  Yet  It  Is 
crucial  to  our  winning  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  Canada's  diplomat  and  former  rep- 
resentative on  the  International  Control 
Commission  for  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
Theodore  B.  Blockley,  has  significantly 
pointed  out,  "Many  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
whom  I  met  expressed  the  hope  that  one 
day  the  Americans  would  'again'  liberate 
them  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  pre- 
vious liberation.  In  their  minds,  was  from 
the  Japanese.""  Characterizing  the  ICC  as 
not  only  Impotent  but  a  "fraud."  the  Cana- 
dian diplomat  has  revealed  how  thousands 
of  North  Vietnamese  had  stormed  the  Cana. 
dlan  delegation's  office  In  the  mistaken  be- 
lief that  exit  visas  could  be  obtained.  Lagging 
miserably  In  ways  and  means  of  psycho- 
political  warfare,  we  have  not  even  begun  to 
scratch    the    potentialities    o;    the    captive 


"'  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  "Europe 
And  The  Next  Generation."  Congressional 
Record,  April  21,  1967,  pages  10467-10470. 

"  Congressman  Paul  Plndley.  "Poland:  The 
Myth  of  the  Independent  Satellite,"  Congres- 
sional Record,  January  31,  1967,  p.  2108. 
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North  Vietnamese  In  the  war  with  totalitar- 
ian Hanoi,  and  this  largely  with  tree  Viet- 
namese and  Korean  means  in  the  spirit  of 
■Asia  For  Free  Asians  " 

Another  chief  theme  of  the  1967  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  Is  the  fraadulence 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution  Moscow 
and  Its  .issoolates  tire  planning  a  tremendous 
propan-.inda  show  this  coming  November, 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  this 
tragic  event  Though  scarcely  any  Western 
lournallst  or  commentator  surmised  it.  even 
the  designation  of  the  new  USSR  space- 
ships- -Soyuz— is  symbolically  tied  up  with 
the  forthcoming  propaganda  show  The  em- 
phasis on  the  'union  ■  of  the  USSR  will  be 
m  the  forefront  to  conceal  the  captivity  and 
eiplolUtlon  of  the  numerous  non-Russian 
nations  In  that  artificial  state  The  sharp 
contrast  these  past  50  years  between  ex- 
pansive Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm. 
particularly  In  the  USSR,  and  the  almost 
complete  decolonization  process  In  the  Free 
World  should  be  of  basic  educational  worth 
to  our  citizenry 

For  those  under  the  powerful  Pavlovlan 
influence  there  will  also  be  the  need  to  stress 
the  antl-antlcommunlsm  drive  of  the  Red 
Syndicate,  the  deepening  reality  of  the  Cold 
War.  and  Red  economic  strategy  In  the  whole 
East-West  trade  Issue  Those  who  wishfully 
think  that  concepts  of  captive  nations.  Red 
Empire  communist  conspiracy  and  so  forth 
are  rigid  and  deep-frozen  representations  of 
thought  should  begin  timlllarlzlng  them- 
selves with  Red  literature  Actually  such 
people  are  mental  throw-backs  to  the  mld- 
30s  and  appetizing  meat  for  the  Pavlovlan 
exercise  To  mention  only  one.  Moscow  s 
Internactona:  Afairs  Is  replete  with  articles 
on  exploltlr.s'  Intellectuals.'  non-Commu- 
nists, and  liberals  In  the  West  for  the  de- 
struction of  antt-Communlsm  The  same 
applies  to  those  who  through  conditioned 
reflexes  are  under  the  illusion  that  the  Cold 
War  has  ended  or  Is  on  the  verge  of  end- 
ing The  Illusion  itself  Is  a  prime  product 
of  Moscow  s  Cold  War  management,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  we  are  deeply  steeped  In  a 
heated  sector  of  the  Cold  War.  namely  Viet- 
nam Itself  Last  September.  Pravda  summed 
up  the  matter  this  way  'The  ways  and 
methods  of  revolution  embrace  the  whole 
arsenal  of  methods  in  the  class  struggle 
including  armed  struggle  -  By  class  struggle 
is  meant  divide  and  conquer  in  behalf  of 
ultimate  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallst 
power,  and  the  struggle  proliferates  with 
varying  Intensity  on  every  continent.  In- 
cluding our  own   country. 

To  facilitate  Moscow's  world-wide  Cold 
Wir  operations,  especially  in  Vietnam,  by 
hberahzing  our  trade  with  Its  empire  borders 
on  psycho-poUtical  lunacy  The  present  dri  i;e 
for  such  liberalization  Is  also  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  our  Cold  War  Ineptitude,  and  m 
the  end  will  result  in  desperate  measures  of 
military  interven'.lon.  as  seen  In  Vietnam. 
The  matter  of  trade  was  brought  up  time 
and  time  again  in  the  flght  over  the  Senates 
raUflcatlon  of  the  US-USSR  Consular  Con- 
vention, which  was  the  flrst  part  of  a  package 
deal  th.it  spells  only  a  series  of  American 
Cold  War  blunders  and  losses  It  is  regret- 
table that  Senator  Dirksen.  who  could  have 
won  great  dlstlncUon  in  blocking  the  ratifi- 
cation, now  thinks  the  USSR  has  made  "a  new 
ball  game'  for  the  East-West  -.rade  :ssue  by 
signing  a  pact  In  March  with  Red  China  to 
step  up  the  flow  of  war  materials  to  North 
Vietnam  "  No.  the  ball  game  still  is  the  old 
on  and  it  was  best  shown  dtirlng  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Consular  Treaty  That  episode 
alone  should  convince  us  of  the  dire  need  for 
a  full  review  now  of  US  policy  toward  the 
USSR,   rather   than   for  us   to   bounce   hap- 


hazardly  from   Issue   to   Issue  as   the   winds 
blow  tacUcally  from  the  East 

PiMlAMOUNT  SYMBOl.  OF  UNITED  STATES 
PuLmCO-CULTtniAL     LAG 

To  appreciate  how  much  narrow  domestic 
polii.cs  and  pressure  was  exerted  on  this 
basic  Consular  Treaty  Issue,  we  can  start 
with  the  concerned  declamations  of  a  lady 
Senator  who  changed  her  mind  at  the  last 
capricious  moment  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  of  Maine  solemnly  declared.  "I  find  it 
dlfflcult  to  rationalize  making  a  consular 
treaty  with  a  nation  that  la  helping  the 
enemy  kill  American  service  personnel  This 
situation  Is  completely  contrary  to  the  alleged 
treaty  goal  of  the  development  of  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Russia" 

Concise  and  taken  alone,  this  statement 
points  to  the  three  esssentlal  aspects  of  the 
controversy  that  had  significantly  surround- 
ed the  issue  of  the  U  S  Senates  ratification 
of  the  treaty  These  basic  aspects  are:  the 
poor  timing  for  the  treaty's  ratification,  the 
acute  doubtfulness  of  Its  advancing  'more 
friendly  relations."  and  the  flagrant  miscon- 
ceptions I  eg..  USSR  is  'Russia')  Justifying 
the  pressing  need  for  a  full  and  thorough 
review  of  US.  policy  toward  the  USSR. 

The  treaty  could  not  have  been  pushed 
for  ratification  at  a  worse  conceivable  time 
Signed  on  June  1.  1964.  the  convention  had 
not  been  put  to  the  test  of  popular  interest 
and  criuclsm  until  the  summer  of  1965  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  railroad  It  through 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  The  attempt 
failed,  but  was  repeated  this  past  January, 
only  to  fall  again  as  increasing  numbers  of 
Americans,  concerned  with  the  USSR's  heavy 
support  of  Hanoi's  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam,  demanded  at  least  open  hearings 
on  the  treaty  The  situation  in  Vietnam  was 
radically  different  in  1964  than  It  is  now. 
Americans  weren't  being  killed  dally  by 
Russian  and  other  communist  arms  as  they 
have  been  in  mounting  numbers  since  1965 
In  March  of  this  year  about  100.000  tons  of 
war  supplies  were  shipped  Into  Haiphong, 
the  chief  port  of  North  Vietnam,  by  Red 
ships  from  the  USSR  and  the  so-called  "Inde- 
pendent '  satellites  of  Central  Europe. 

In  contemporary  circumstances  It  was 
not  only  difficult,  as  Senator  Smith  said,  to 
rationalize  Senate  consent  of  this  treaty, 
but  It  was  also  Irrational  to  accept  a  pact 
which  by  substantive  analysis  would  guar- 
antee a  clear,  net  psychopolltlcal  advan- 
tage to  our  prime  enemy  in  Vietnam.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  would  not  last  long  If  Mos- 
cow and  Its  Red  associates  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope were,  in  the  interest  of  genuine  peace, 
to  cut  off  their  flow  of  critical  war  suppUe.s 
to  Hanoi.  In  this  ultimate  sense  of  sustain- 
ing power  In  the  war.  Moscow,  rather  than 
Hanoi.  Is  our  chief  enemy  in  Vietnam  Well 
over  80  percent  of  the  high-powered  Items 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  totalltartans 
is  furnished  by  Moscow.  Even  now.  long- 
range  Russian  weapons,  the  140-nun  rockets, 
have  been  provided  the  Vletcong  to  extenslfy 
the  decimation  of   American   lives. 

"Subtle  "  rationalization  In  support  of  the 
treaty  and  the  next  step,  liberalized  trade 
with  the  USSR,  had  gone  so  far  In  Wash- 
ington that  It  Is  being  argued,  "it  Is  not 
to  American  advantage  to  have  the  flow  of 
Ruislan  aid  to  Hanoi  reduced." "  The 
twisted  logic  of  this  position  is  that  Hanoi's 
greater  dependence  on  USSR  support  as 
against  Red  Chinese  aid  would  enable  Mos- 
cow to  Influence  its  compatriot  aggressors 
into  peace  negotiations  It  is  small  wonder 
that  letters  to  Senators  from  citizens  across 
the  nation,  many  of  them  with  loved  ones 
m  the  war.  have  ranged  In  the  ratio  of  200 
to  1  against  a  treaty  with  the  prime  enemy. 


Senator  Charles  H  Percy  of  Illinois,  who 
was  elected  to  represent  his  alert  constit- 
uents, actually  boasted  of  defying  a  ratio  of 
7.000  to  46  in  apposition  Uj  the  pact  '»  Despite 
the  feelings  of  many  Republicans  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  and  similar 
actions  in  the  Senate  killed  the  possibility 
of  making  this  episode  an  Issue  for  Repub- 
licans m  the  1968  Presidential  election'" 
Only  a  3rd  Party  candidate  can  make  it  a 
live  Issue. 

Following    the    open,    public    hearings   on 
the  Consular  Treaty,  an  obviously  less  "sub- 
tle"   but   further   rationalization   for   Senate 
consent   was  the  CIA's  great  desire  to  have 
the  pact  ratified.  The  new  pitch  to  undecided 
Senators    was    the    opportunity    the    treaty 
would  provide  for  broadened  CIA  operations 
in    the    USSR.    This    so-called     "confidential 
matter  "  changed  the  minds  of  several  legisla- 
tors as  well   as  a  few   national   leaders   who 
had  been  previously  agaliist  ratification.  The 
rationalization   only  demonstrated   how    few 
really  had  bothered  to  seek  convincing  an- 
swers to  poignant  questions  and  points  raised 
during    the    public    hearings     Of    course,    a 
number  were  motivated  to  favor  the  treaty 
by   political   considerations  far  remote   from 
Its  substantive  contents,  as  next  years  presi- 
dential elections,  the  open  housing  amend- 
ment. Internal  Party  problems  and  the  like. 
The  February  he.irlugs  on  the  treaty  estab- 
lished three  general  facts  which  should  serve 
as  solid  lessons  for  America's  alert  citizenry 
in  the  future   As  shown  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate's  Coinnutlee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
the  three  facts  are:   (1)   the  clear  Inability  of 
the   treaty's   proponents   to   meet   the    most 
fundamental  points  of  criticism  afialnst  Its 
ratification.    |2)    a  patent  lack  of  awareness 
concerning  the  phycho-poUtlcal  ramifications 
of   the  pact,  and    (3i    as  indicated  by  out- 
moded preconceptions  used,  a  deficient  and 
stumbling  undersUnding  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself,  which,  behind  the  facade  of     peaceful 
coexistence  "  is  not  only  our  prime  enemy  In 
Vietnam    but    also    the    chief    Instigator   of 
antl-Amerlcan     attitudes     and     activity     In 
Western  Europe   the  M.ddle  East.  Africa,  and 
Latin   America.  ■   These   easily   substantiated 
facts  cast  grave  doubt  on   the  objective  of 
"more  friendly  relations"  that  the  treaty  is 
supposed  to  advance. 

One  major  objection  Is  that  the  treaty  Is 
superfluous  and  represents  a  sham  perform- 
ance of  Improving  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  part  of  the  present  concocted 
make-believe  in  deientlng  the  USSR.  The 
objection  Is  firmly  based  on  the  Roosevelt- 
Utvlnov  exchanges  of  1333  that  established 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  Aside  from  adventi- 
tious references  made  to  a  proposed  consular 
convention  then  and  an  exemplifying  Ger- 
man-USSR Agreement  of  1925.  Lltvlnov  ex- 
pressly agreed  to  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  touring  or  residing  in  the  USSR  In  a 
November  16.  1933  communication  It  reads: 
"Furthermore.  I  desire  to  state  that  such 
rights  will  be  granted  to  Amerlc.in  nationals 
immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries." 

Predicated  on  the  eswbllshment  of  sim- 
ple relations,  this  agreement  was  never  le- 
gally abrogated  and  thus.  In  International 
law.  has  remained  In  force  to  present  day. 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  such  as  U.S.  vs. 
Belmont  in  1937  and  U.S.  vs.  Pink  in  1942.  as 
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>»  See  on  pact  Karl  E.  Meyer,  "Hanoi's  Move 
In  Slno-Sovlet  Pact  Is  Cited."  The  Washing- 
ton Poit.  Apr;:  20.  1967. 


•  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  February 
23.  1967. 


"■"Consular  Pact  Passes  1st  Test."  The 
Evening  Star,  March  10.  1967.  p.  A-5. 

'"Rep  John  M.  Ashbrook.  "The  Consular 
Convention  With  The  Soviet  Union— An 
Issue  for  the  1968  Presidential  Campaign"' 
The  Congressional  Record.  January  26.  1967. 

"Con.fular  Convention  With  The  Soviet 
Vnion,  Hearings.  Committee  On  Foreign  Re- 
lations, United  States  Senate.  USGPO. 
Washington.  DC.  1967 


well  as  a  case  l:i  New  York,  are  founded  on 
the  exchanges.  The  so-called  Russian  con- 
cession on  notification  and  access  In  the 
present  t.-eaiy  is  really  no  concessijn  at  all. 
This  right  should  h.we  been  denu.nded  long 
ago  on  the  basis  of  tiie  '33  .igreements.  When 
this  vit-il  po.nt  was  brougiit  up  ui  the  hear- 
ings, the  chairman.  Senator  J  W.  Fulbright, 
rlgiitly  admitted — lor  the  record  shows  it — 
that  the  State  Department  was  ne.er  chal- 
lenged on  this.  And  tins  after  two  years  of 
concern  with  the  trc.ityl  "Vet.  following  the 
hearings  the  Stale  Department  lied  through 
Its  teeth  In  response  to  the  Committee's  In- 
quiry wijea  it  predicated  I'le  whole  Lltvlnov 
exchange  and  decl.iraticn  of  protection  on 
the  German-USSR  Agreement  of  1925  '-  It  Is 
amazing  th.it  no  one  in  the  Senate  chal- 
lenged this  strategem. 

Another  important  legal  objection  Is  based 
on  the  misrepresentations  in  the  treaty  It- 
self, which  are  clearly  Indicative  of  the 
askewed  preconceptions  dominating  our  of- 
ficials who  framed  the  pact.  The  treaty  is 
replete  with  the  notion  of  a  "Soviet  na- 
tional." "a  national  of  the  sending  state." 
"the  natlonul  flag  of  the  sending  state."  and 
"the  national  c oal-of-arms  of  the  sending 
state."  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  USSR  Con- 
stitution, not  to  mention  rudimentary  politi- 
cal realities  in  the  USSR,  there  is  no  such 
political  animal  In  existence  as  a  "Soviet 
national."  nor  are  there  such  objects  In  exist- 
ence as  a  "national  flag  "  or  a  "national  coat- 
oi-nrms"  of  the  USSR  These  concepts  are 
applicable -to  the  United  States,  which  Is  a 
nation-state,  but  they  are  myths  as  concerns 
the  USSR,  which  Is  an  empire-state,  made 
up  of  numerous,  different  national  republics. 
In  a  court  of  law.  a  contract  of  this  sort, 
dealing  In  part  with  mythical  objects,  would 
be  thrown  out  for  its  crass  misrepresenta- 
tions B\it  worse  still,  from  a  psycho-poUtlcal 
point  of  view.  Moscow  surely  must  gloat  over 
the  unbridged  gap  of  understanding  shown 
by  our  pr  )f e.--sed  brldge-bullders  with  regard 
to  the  many  non-Russlon  nations  in  the 
USSR.  On  the  one  hand.  It  naturally  wel- 
comes this  treaty  and  Its  fantastic  con- 
ceptual contents,  for  by  all  evidence  the 
treaty  Is  essentially  a  diplomatic  affirmation 
of  Moscow's  Imperlum  In  imperlo,  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself;  on  the  other  hand,  It  will  un- 
questionably use  the  treaty  In  Its  dealings 
with  the  non-Russian  nations  as  prime  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  they  have  little  to 
look  forward  to  from  a  country  that  In  one 
breath  speaks  of  "friendship  with  all  p>eo- 
ples"  and  In  the  next  doesn't  even  recognize 
their  distinctive  national  Identities,  which 
Moscow  at  least  nominally  does. 

Aggravating  all  this  further  Is  the  branch 
principles  of  consularlsm,  the  Instrument 
that  supposedly  attests  to  the  "national"  In- 
tegrality of  the  USSR.  Regardless  of  the  spe- 
cious distinction  made  between  the  treaty 
as  a  body  of  guidelines  and  subsequent  nego- 
tiations on  consulate  locations,  the  very 
proffer  of  this  principle  In  regard  to  the 
multinational  USSR  reduces  the  non-Rus- 
sian republics  In  that  state  to  a  territorial 
expression  of  "Russia,"  negates  their  dis- 
tinctive national  identities  and  sovereign 
popular  wills,  and  creates  an  additional  legal 
mess  where  In  the  United  Nations  our  repre- 
sentatives recognize  both  de  Jvire  and  de 
facto  two  original,  sovereign  Charter  mem- 
bers. Soviet  Ukraine  and  Soviet  Byelorussia. 
Again,  on  this  point  the  State  Department 
played  on  the  weakness  of  many  a  Senator 
with  a  high-pressure  memorandum  that 
blatantly  raised  the  question  "Does  the  Con- 
vention prejudice  the  position  of  subject 
peoples  incorporated  against  their  will  Into 
the  Soviet  Union?"  and  then  glibly  ans'wered 
It.  "No.  it  does  not."  « 


'•'See  Congressional  Reoobd,  March  10, 
1967  p  6269. 

■* '"US-USSR  Consular  Convention,  Ques- 
ttons  and  Answers."  Department  of  State, 
February  6,  1967,  p.  7. 


Plainly,  If  more  windows  are  desired  in 
"Russia,"  if  mutual  understanding  toward 
all  peoples  were  a  sincere  objective,  and  if 
we  had  the  foresight  to  avoid  these  and  other 
psycho-poUtlcal  disadvantages  of  the  treaty. 
we  would  wisely  consider  the  realistic  alter- 
native of  setting  up  embassies  in  Byelorus- 
sia, Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  Kazakh  Turkestan. 
This  is  accommodated  by  Article  IBa  of  the 
USSR  constitution.  It  would  also  be  a  real 
test  of  Moscow's  desire  for  peaceful  relations. 
Moreover,  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  their  em- 
bassies In  Washington,  we  would  be  able  to 
cover  their  espionage  and  subversive  political 
activity  far  more  effectively  than  with  "Rus- 
sian" consulates  In  Chicago  and  other  cities. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  State  Department 
has  consistently  opposed  the  far  more  advan- 
tageous embassy  Idea  because  of  the  presence 
of  more  communists  here:  yet,  with  the  con- 
sulate idea,  it  would  allow  for  more  of  them 
in  more  vulnerable  areas  of  the  country. 

Significantly,  none  of  these  points  and 
criticisms  were  challenged  by  the  treaty's 
proponents.  The  amateur  show  staged  by 
Senators  Morton  and  Percy  avoided  these 
points  entirely,  confused  "Russia"  and  the 
USSR  with  "the  Soviets"  throughout,  and 
came  up  with  some  fantastic  Interpretations 
as,  for  example,  Latin  American  states  won't 
follow  us  because  they  haven"t  In  the  past, 
not  recognizing  that  Moscow  Just  began  to 
exert  pressure  there  In  a  major  way  In  the 
past  ten  years.-""  Neither  have  they  or  other 
proponents  answered  the  additional  criticism 
bearing  on  the  real  protection  of  Americans 
traveling  in  the  USSR.  Superficially  bandy- 
ing about  the  20,000  figure  of  Americans 
touring  the  USSR  annually  and  the  250 
"Soviet  nationals"  here  measures  neither  the 
relative  intelligence  worth  of  the  projected 
ratio  nor  the  scope  of  the  hoped-for  protec- 
tion. With  greater  freedom  of  movement  here 
the  specially  assigned  250  may  in  these  terms 
be  equivalent  or  exceed  In  value  the  20,000 
there,  most  of  them  given  to  typical  Amer- 
ican tourism  and  guided,  of  course,  by  over- 
seeing Intourlst.  Furthermore,  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  treaty's 
notification  and  access  provision  is  no  guar- 
antee whatsoever  against  the  continuation  of 
arbitrary  arrests  of  American  nationals  who. 
if  they  are  important  enough  to  Moscow,  can 
easily  be  brainwashed  In  the  span  of  three 
days.  As  in  the  recent  Kazan-Komarek  case, 
such  Americans  can  be  arrested  and  held  In- 
communicado by  the  Russians  Indirectly  on 
the  terrain  of  their  outer  empire,  in  Poland 
or  Czecho-Slovakla.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  al- 
most immediately  after  the  Senate's  Inept 
ratification  the  State  Department  released  a 
brochure  warning  Americans,  in  effect,  that 
travel  in  the  USSR  is  at  their  own  rlsk.=' 

The  espionage  and  subversion  disadvan- 
tages of  the  treaty  were  also  not  met  with 
adequate  explanation.  The  shell  game  of 
manipulating  the  15  or  20  figure  of  Russian 
consular  personnel  expected  here  conceals 
the  net  disadvantage  we  face  because  of  sev- 
eral reasons.  One  Is  that  well  spy-trained 
Russians  would  enjoy  a  larger  pond  to  fish 
In  here  than  "we  there.  Second,  the  coefflclency 
of  their  spy  effectiveness  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  greater.  Third,  a  point  which  was 
completely  overlooked  though  It  Is  already 
well  founded  in  this  country,  the  Russians 
will  have  expanded  opportunities  for  co- 
ercion, blackmail  of  U.S.  citizens  with  rela- 
tives in  the  USSR,  bribery,  and  sundry  sub- 
versive tactics  directed  against  ethnic  groups; 
and  this  with  unprecedented  diplomatic  Im- 
munity covering  felonies  such  as  murder  and 
kidnapping.  It  doesn't  require  much  imag- 
ination to  see  how  little  or  no  reciprocity 
there  exists  in  this  for  us. 


*> CoNORBSSioNAi.  Record,  March  9,  1967,  pp. 
5992-5996. 

°  Hon.  John  R.  Rarlck,  "Traveling  to  Com- 
munist Russia?",  daily  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, April  10.  1967,  p.  A1676-A1677. 


No  reply  could  be  found  for  the  additional 
criticisni  that  the  treaty  opens  up  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  Soviet  Russian  pressure  against 
every  free  government  in  Latin  .America. 
With  the  supposed  leader  of  the  Free  World 
extending  this  benefit  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin,  what  Latin  American  government 
could  refuse  their  request  for  a  similar  con- 
vention. Beginning  with  15  or  20  here  we 
may  well  end  up  with  several  hundred  addi- 
tional Russian  operatives  in  the  hem'isphere. 
clo.iked  with  diplomatic  immunity  and  at  a 
time  when  many  of  our  own  officials  have 
been  warning  us  to  expect  stepped-up  Red 
subversion  south  of  the  border.  The  Morton 
reply  mentioned  above  is  about  as  lame  as 
one  would  expect,  for  we're  in  the  60s  not 
the  30"s. 

Finally.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  was  hon- 
est to  point  out  that  one  objective  for  the 
treaty"s  ratification  is  its  contribution  to 
"increasing  trade  between  our  two  countries." 
This  is  Just  the  first  step,  a  part  of  a  large 
package.  Piercing  the  vagaries  and  slogans  of 
"normalizing  relations,"  "advancing  peace," 
"improving  communications"  and  so  forth, 
an  Internal  analysis  of  the  treaty  results  In 
a  grave,  disadvantage  for  us.  It  will  even  be 
graver  If  our  citizens  permit  the  next  part 
of  the  package  deal  to  be  handled  as  in  slip- 
shod a  manner  as  the  first  one  was.  For,  on 
trade,  we  will  only  be  repeating  our  tragic 
economic  errors  of  the  20's  and  30's  in  regard 
to  the  USSR.  Flushed  with  a  supposed  vic- 
tory on  ratification.  Senator  Morton  is  talk- 
ing antiquated  nonsense  when  he  states, 
"There  are  strong  Indications  that  a  new  era 
Is  beginning  for  the  peoples  of  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe.  It  Is  in  our  national  interest 
that  we  make  sure  that  American  Ideas  and 
skill  become  a  part  of  that  changing 
world."  ==•'  He  reveals  not  only  his  complete 
Ignorance  of  the  Cold  War  but  also  of  the 
record  of  U.S.  trade  with  totalitarian  powers. 

Enough  has  been  shown  here  to  indicate 
the  glaring  politico-cultural  lag  existing  In 
our  country  with  regard  to  the  USSR.  It  Is 
almost  like  an  Ineradicable  blind-spot  for 
some  legislators  and  others  alike.  However, 
the  matter  of  accommodating  Russian  con- 
sulates in  this  coiintry  still  Is  not  resolved. 
Proponents  of  the  treaty  repeated  ad 
nauseum  the  point  that  ratification  of  the 
treaty  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  es- 
tablishment of  Russian  consultates  here, 
which  Is  a  subject  for  further  negotiations. 
Also,  in  rationalizing  his  switch  Senator 
Dirksen  stressed  emphatically  that  the 
""treaty  would  not  enable  the  Soviet  Union 
to  establish  a  consulate  in  Chicago  or  any 
other  city."  ==  Not  only  this,  but  the  citizenry 
was  Informed  that  Dirksen  "was  assured  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  that  'appropri- 
ate Congressional  Committees'  would  be  con- 
sulted before  a  U.S.  consulate  was  established 
in  Russia  as  well  as  clearance  with  com- 
munity officials  before  a  Soviet  consulate 
could  be  located  In  this  country." «  This 
agreement  opens  up  a  whole  new  area  on 
the  Issue,  and  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  has 
already  declajed  that  his  city  wants  no  Rus- 
sian consulate.  As  we  approach  Captive  Na- 
tions "Week,  pressure  Is  building  up  to  have 
other  Mayors  of  our  port-cities  declare  them- 
selves along  the  same  lines.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  counter-pressure  will  be 
brought  to  bear  to  overcome  the  agreement. 

TIME   FOR   REVIEW    OP   U.S.    POLICY   TO'WARD   THE 
U.S.S.R. 

The  hearings  on  the  Consular  Convention 
have  sho'wn  beyond  question  of  doubt  our 
pressing  need  for  a  full  and  thorough  review 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR.  On  the  scale 


=■  "Morton  Asks  "Widening  of  Red  Con- 
tacts," The  Washington  Post,  April  4.  1967. 

""Consul  Pact  "Will  Not  Aid  Spies;  Dirk- 
sen."   Chicago    Tribune.   P^bruary   20,    1967. 

« "Dirksen  Says  GOP  To  Back  Consul 
Pact,"  The  Washington  Post,  March  1,  1967. 
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of  politico-diplomatic  calculation  the  treaty 
definitely  does  not  rest  on  a  qald  pro  quo 
basis,  the  net  disadvantage  Is  ours.  What 
makes  this  situation  worse  is  that  we,  rather 
than  the  Russians,  have  pressed  for  It.  and 
taough  the  President  could  Initiate  negotia- 
tions for  consulate©  without  a  treaty.  U  has 
been  felt  that  at  least  the  Senate  should  as- 
sume part  of  this  responslbiUty  But  the 
treaty  is  a  vestigial  remain  of  the  30s  when 
our  knowlege  of  ■Russia'  and  its  global  am- 
bitions and  operations  was  quite  wanting 
Judging  by  the  preconceptions  and  concepts 
displayed  in  the  hearings,  there  stiU  is  the 
want,  but  wUl  the  need  tor  such  a  review  be 
recognized'' 

Never  In  our  history  has  such  a  review 
been  undertaken  to  eliminate  the  conceptual 
cobwebs  which  misdirect  us  into  net  dis- 
advantageous posiuons  In  part.  Senator 
Roma.n  Hruska  has  sensed  this  need  In  stat- 
ing that  this  treaty  and  i>ther  measures  "are 
going  to  affect  the  basic  philosophy  of  our 
relaUons  with  the  Communist  countries." 
There  can  be  no  better  time  than  now  to 
do  what  we  have  never  done  before  but 
should  have  done  long  ago 

The  author  offers  a  proposed  resolution 
which.  In  content,  can  be  easily  documented 
and  substantiated  on  the  basis  of  the  mis- 
conceptions and  contradictions  to  facts  ut- 
tered by  our  foremost  leaders  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  exclusively  In  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  We  rightly  pride  ourselves  In 
this  country  on  seizing  upon  the  Innovative. 
the  new.  and  the  changing  It  will  be  Inter- 
eetlng  to  see  whether,  with  courage  and  fore- 
sight, we  can  bring  into  full  public  view  and 
for  unprecedented  examination  and  assess- 
ment our  policy  toward  the  USSR  The  pro- 
posed measure  reads  as  follows 

"RESOLUTION  ON   REVIEW  OF  US     POLICY  TOWARD 
THE    CS  S  R. 

"Providing  for  a  thorough  review  of  US 
policy   toward   the   USSR 

"Whereas  In  his  1967  State  of  the  Union 
Message  the  President  declared  the  genius 
of  the  American  political  system  has  always 
been  expressed  through  creative  debate  that 
offers  reasonable  alternatve  .  and 

"Whereas  US  policy  toward  the  U  S  S  R.  Is 
most  crucial  to  the  Issue  of  globiU  peace 
or  war,  and  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the 
past  two  decades,  including  Greece,  Iran 
Korea.  Cuba,  the  Congo,  the  DomlnlCiin  Re- 
public, and  Vietnam  casts  a  reasonable  and 
heavy  doubt  on  the  peace-Insuring  efficacy 
of  the  pursued  policy    and 

•Whereas  there  has  never  been  a  thorough 
Congressional  review  of  our  policy  toward  the 
USSR,  even  at  levels  below  another  Great 
Debate,  examlnlni?  and  Illuminating  ques- 
tionable preconceptions,  arrant  conceptual 
confusions,  contradictions  to  fact  and  prin- 
ciple, and  high-level  counter-contradictions 
that  hA'.e  surrounded  this  policy,  and 

"Whertiis  proposed  particular  measures. 
such  as  the  U  S -U  S  S  R  ConsuUu-  Conven- 
tion U  S  -Soviet  trade,  cultural  exchange 
agreemenus  etc  .  depend  for  their  accurate 
and  proper  evaluation  on  the  soundness  or 
no  of  the  underlying  assumptions  and  cri- 
teria in  the  general  pAUcy.  and 

"Whereas  these  assumptions  and  criteria 
have  been  too  frequently  conveyed  by  of- 
ficial assertions  that  are  patently  contrary 
to  fact  and  or  principle,  and  especially  at 
this  time  deserve  to  be  openly  and  thoroughly 
examined;   and 

"Whereas,  to  cite  one  example,  on  the 
highest  level  an  old.  imperial  Tsarist  Russian 
usage,  albeit  fictional  to  present  conditions. 
has  been  revived  In  the  thought  The  com- 
mon Interests  of  the  peoples  of  Rusna  and 
the  United  States  are  many';  and 

■Whereas  bv  way  of  further  example,  the 
notion  pxpressed  bv  one  of  our  Presidents, 
•no  nation  In  the  history  of  battle  ever  suf- 
fered more  than  the  Russian  suffered  In 
the  course  of  the  Second  World  War.'  con- 


tradicts the  facts  that  the  ravaged  territories 
in  the  USSR  were  largely  non-Russian  and 
the  losses  of  Lithuanians.  Latvians.  Eston- 
ians. Ukrainians.  Armenians  and  other  non- 
Russian  nationals  were  equal  If  not  greater; 

and 

•Whereas.  In  additional  contradiction  to 
fact,  more  than  one  national  leader  has 
voiced  the  mythical  construction  of  '200 
million  Russians'  In  existence  and  the  USSR 
.^s  Russia',  and 

"Whereas,  to  mention  another  apt  ex- 
ample, a  high-level  conception  misjudges 
areas,  such  as  the  Ukraine.  Armenia,  or 
Georgia'  as  constituting  'traditional  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  ...  an  historical  state.' 
which  factually  has  been  in  existence  for 
only   forty-flve   years;    and 

Whereas,  in  sharp  contradiction  to  this 
quoted  misconception,  an  outstanding  of- 
ficial U.S.  statement  In  the  United  Nations 
emphasizes:  An  independent  Ukrainian  Re- 
public was  recognized  by  the  Bolsheviks  In 
1917'  and  later  with  the  help  of  the  Red 
Army,  a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
was  established  and  incorporated  into  the 
USSR':  also.  In  1920.  the  Soviet  army  In- 
vaded, and  Armenian  independence,  so  long 
awaited,  was  snuffed  out';  also.  In  1921.  the 
Red  Army  came  to  the  aid  of  Communists 
rebelling  against  the  Independent  State  of 
Georgia  and  Installed  a  Soviet  regime';  and 
■Whereas  these  selected  examples  of  basic 
confusion,  conuadictlons  of  reality,  and  of- 
ficial counter-contradictions  are  com- 
pounded by  growing  doubts  related  to  op- 
erating principles,  double-standards,  and 
policy  Inconsistencies,  even  at  a  time  when 
the  USSR  and  Its  syndicated  Red  associates 
supply  the  totalitarian  Red  regime  In  North 
Vietnam  to  kill  Increasing  numbers  of 
American  defenders  of  independent  South 
Vietnam;  and 

■  Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  these  and  numer- 
uus  other  points  of  evidence.  It  is  not  In- 
conceivable that  the  forthcoming  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion, which  gave  rise  to  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonlallsm  and  Its  world-wide  aggres- 
sive ambitions,  might  elicit  In  'the  spirit  of 
peaceful  coexistence'  harmful  expressions 
virtually  equating  this  fraudulent  revolu- 
tion with  our  own  American  Revolution  and 
Its  symbollzatlon  of  national  independence 
individual   liberty,  and  freedom:    and 

Whereas  a  genuine  policy  of  peaceful  co- 
existence means  progressive  reciprocity,  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  barriers  year  by  year. 
the  absence  of  controlled  movements,  an  In- 
tensified understanding  between  nations  In 
the  USSR  and  the  United  States,  and  sur- 
cease from  indirect  provocation  In  other 
parts  of  the  Free  World,  none  of  which  has 
been  realized  in   the  past  decade;   and 

■'Whereas  a  policy  founded  on  basic  mis- 
conceptions, myths,  and  Internal  contradic- 
tions generates  a  grand  illusion  which  in 
the  long  run  can  only  lead  to  disastrous  re- 
sults for  our  independence  and  national 
security  and  certainly.  In  the  short  run  and 
with  reference  to  the  nations  In  the  USSR 
falls  to  validate  the  Presidents  declaration 
m  his  1966  State  of  the  Union  Message 
The  fifth  and  most  Important  principle  of 
our  foreign  policy  Is  support  of  national  In- 
dependence—the right  of  each  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves  and  to  shape  their  own  In- 
stitutions We  follow  this  principle  by 
encouraging  the  end  of  colonial  rule":  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

-Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  <ot  the  Hou^e  of  Repre- 
aentativet)  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a 
complete  and  thorough  review  of  US  policy 
toward  the  USSR  be  undertaken  The  re- 
view shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  public 
hearings,  designated  studies  relevant  to  all 
essential  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  sched- 
uled symposia  conslstln?;  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  (the  House),  representatives  of  In- 
terested  areas   In   our   Government,   and   In- 


vited participants  from  the  private  sector 
of  our  society  The  results  of  this  compre- 
hensive review  will  be  made  available  by 
publlcaUon  and  other  media  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  On  the  basis  of  the  results  the 
Senate  (the  House)  shall  determine  what 
■reasonable  alternatives'  exist  to  our  present 
policy  toward  the  USSR." 

In  the  midst  of  many  foolish  notions  be- 
ing expressed  almost  dally  with  reference  to 
our  comnutment  In  Vietnam  and  the  obvi- 
ous inconsUtency,  nay  irrationality,  of  pol- 
icies pursued  by  the  Administration  In  rela- 
tion to  different  but  Inseparable  sectors  of 
the  Red  Empire,  the  American  people,  who 
m  the  last  resort  are  called  upon  to  sustain 
the  price  of  policy  mlsjudgments.  are  at  least 
entitled  to  this  kind  of  review— a  truly  first 
Great  Debate  on  US.  policy  toward  the 
USSR.  Will  courage,  foresight,  and  open- 
mlndedness  prevalP  This  is  the  question  for 
Captive  Nations  Week,  1967 — or  are  we  con- 
tent to  pursue  make-believe  me;vsures  b;\sed 
on  crass  misconceptions,  Pavlovianlzed  re- 
actions, and  insular  political  considerations? 


CONCERN  OVER  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr     DUNCAN     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr  CahillI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  .objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Speaker,  in  express- 
ing my  deep  concern  with  the  makings 
of  another  inferno  I  call  upon  the  United 
States  to  reaffirm  and  carry  out  its  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

Since  its  independence  the  United 
States  has  been  committed  to  the  security 
of  Israel,  "the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
the  opposition  to  the  u.se  of  force  or 
threat  of  force  between  any  of  the  states 
in  that  area."  This  was  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  1950.  where  the  United 
States  was  joined  by  Britain  and  France 
in  its  declaration 

Several  Instances  have  occurred  since 
the  administration  of  Presidents  Truman 
through  Johnson,  among  them,  the  1957 
commitment  of  guaranteeing  Israel's 
right  to  entry  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
the  landing  of  troops  in  Lebanon  in  1958. 
which  have  publicly  affirmed  our  prom- 
i.se  to  protect  the  integrity  and  sover- 
eignty of  these  nations.  And  we  are  not 
about  to  deter  now. 


DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  1  Mr.  Burke!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todav  I  am  joining  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967.  Since 
the  b<>ginning  of  1967,  I  have  been  view- 
ins  the  dairy  situation  with  increasing 
alarm.  In  the  first  4  months  of  1967,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  purchased 
the  equivalent  of  3  6  billion  pounds  of 
milk  at  a  cost  of  $169  million  under  the 
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price  support  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  these  pur- 
chases will  total  6  billion  pounds  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $300  million. 

One  basic  and  uncontested  fact  vividly 
illustrates  the  present-day  reality  of  the 
problem.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  indicated  that  in  1967,  12  times  as 
much  milk  equivalent  will  come  into  the 
country  under  loopholes  in  our  quota 
system  as  that  which  can  be  imported 
under  the  quota  itself.  It  is  called  in- 
vasion by  evasion. 

Quotas  were  first  invoked  in  1953, 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. The  quotas  were  realistic  in  1953, 
and  were  doing  the  job  for  which  they 
were  intended.  It  was  not  until  1966 
when  these  loopholes  were  discovered  and 
exploited  to  the  extent  that  the  quota 
limitations  were  circumvented  simply  by 
changing  the  product  mixture.  Because 
of  a  twist  in  semantics  Colby  cheese — 
which  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
practically  identical  to  Cheddar  cheese — 
can  be  brought  into  the  country  in  un- 
limited quantities.  Another  example  of 
overt  circumvention  is  Italian  cheese. 
The  original  quotas  were  specified  as 
in  original  loaves.  In  consequence,  Ital- 
lian-t\-pe  cheese  began  entering  the 
United  States  as  "split"  loaves. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  join  in  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion wiiich  will  protect  our  dairy  farm- 
ing industry.  To  those  who  say,  protec- 
tionist. I  say  no.  I  am  not  a  hard-line 
protectionist  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tariff  wall  to  isolate  our  domes- 
tic dairy  farming  industry  from  competi- 
tion abroad.  The  United  States  is  a  part- 
ner to  international  trade  and  in  order  to 
maintain  a  healthy  economy,  the  import- 
export  business  must  be  in  balance,  ac- 
cording to  a  prescribed  plan.  We  cannot 
continue  to  operate  effectively  under  a 
seemingly  realistic  plan  when  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  plan  has  glaring  loop- 
holes. 

These  developments  in  dairy  farm- 
ing tend  to  threaten  the  very  future  of 
the  Industry.  Unless  some  positive  action 
to  assist  our  dairy  farmers  is  taken,  and 
taken  promptly,  the  consequences  will  be 
grave.  I  believe  the  proper  remedial  ac- 
tion is  through  legislation. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  place 
strict  but  sensible  controls  on  the  impor- 
tation of  all  dairy  products  containing  5 
percent  or  more  butterfat,  nonfat  milk 
solids,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  It 
would  do  this  by  permitting  imports  in 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  1961-65  law  violators.  I  too  am  concerned.  It  is 
average.  It  would  allow  imports  to  share  rny  belief  that  two  elements  maintain  the 
in  any  growth  In  domestic  consumption,     concept  of  order  in  the  United  States: 


vast  long-range  importance  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary 
in  order  that  dairy  farmers  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  parity  prices  for 
their  milk  and  butterfat.  Achieving 
parity  prices  is  a  national  policy  goal  of 
all  agricultural  legislation. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary 
to  provide  dairy  farmers  a  level  of  in- 
come comparable  with  that  received  by 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessaiy 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  our  dairy 
farmers  operating  in  a  high-price  and 
high- wage  economy  to  compete  free  from 
inroads  of  large  supplies  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts made  cheap  through  subsidy  ar- 
rangements. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary 
to  neutralize  the  great  pressures  which 
are  generated  by  the  vast  difference  in 
subsidized  world  market  prices  and  the 
prices  which  public  policy  demands  be 
received  by  the  American  dairy  f armei  s. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  fluid 
milk  and  other  dairy  products  for  our 
growing  population,  to  meet  our  needs 
for  national  defense  and  security,  to  meet 
the  critical  needs  for  our  Government 
for  use  in  foreign  nations  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  provide 
for  essential  uses  within  the  United 
States. 

In  short,  this  legislation— if  enacted— 
would  lead  to  a  return  to  normalcy. 
Loopholes  would  be  closed.  The  American 
dairy  farmer  is  in  trouble  and  it  is  in  our 
best  interests  that  we  come  to  his  rescue. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Dairy  Act  of  1967  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

CONGRESSMAN  BURKE  URGES  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  EXISTING  DRAFT 
LAWS 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Burke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
its  report  on  the  draft  bill  earlier  this 
month  stated  that  it  was  "concerned  over 
indications"  that  Government  officials 
'have  not  diligently  prosecuted"   draft 


order,  this  is  our  system.  We  carmot  let 
the  idea  gain  credence  that  those  who 
defy  the  law  are  somehow  heroes.  If  this 
idea  takes  hold,  our  very  system  of  na- 
tional order  is  challenged. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  see  the 
phenomenon  of  unrestrained  activism 
existing  among  us.  I  see  the  number  of 
draft  age  youths  refusing  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  increasing.  True,  the  fig- 
ure is  smaller  than  during  the  Korean 
war  or  World  War  II,  but  the  number  of 
convictions  of  draft  law  violators  is 
rising.  In  1966,  450  persons  were  con- 
victed of  violating  military  draft  laws. 
This  is  almost  twice  the  number  con- 
victed in  1965.  I  hear  men  who  openly 
and  actively  advocate  resisting  military 
service. 

I  do  not  challenge  the  right  to  orderly 
dissent,  nor  do  I  challenge  any  constitu- 
tional rights.  I  fought  for  these  very 
rights  during  World  War  II,  and  I  would 
be  the  last  one  to  question  them  now. 

All  that  I  ask  is  that  the  President  order 
the  Attorney  General  to  enforce  exist- 
ing legislation  against  violations  that 
perpetuate  our  system  of  order.  Surely 
this  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  support 
those  men  now  fighting  for  us  and  our 
way  of  life. 

I  believe  that  this  entire  problem  is  a 
question  of  responsibility.  It  has  been 
said  that  "Responsibility  is  the  test  of  a 
man's  courage."  So  be  it.  Let  us  acknowl- 
edge our  responsibility  in  this  matter  and 
let  us  act  accordingly.  Those  who  openly 
defy  our  laws  must  be  held  accountable. 
By  not  holding  them  accountable,  w^e 
ourselves  are  guilty  of  shirking  our 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  register  my  sup- 
port for  the  House  Resolution  489  calling 
on  the  President  to  order  the  Attorney 
General  to  enforce  section  12A  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  and  section  2388  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  it  applies  to  vio- 
lators of  this  law. 


Firmlly.  it  would  give  the  President  the 
power  to  authorize  additional  imports  If 
he  felt  they  were  in  the  national  inter- 
est. However,  if  domestic  market  prices 
were  less  than  parity  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  have  to  purchase  an 
amount  of  domestic  dairy  products  cor- 
resfx)nding  to  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  iniDorted  by  the  Presidential  order. 

I  feel  the  most  important  dairy  farmer 
need  in  1967  is  the  strengthening  of  im- 
port controls  on  foreign -produced  dairy 
products. 

Effective  control  of  daip'  imports  is  in- 
dispensable to  dairy  farmers  and  Is  of 


First,  a  basic  sense  of  responsibility  and 
mutual  respect  among  our  citizenry;  sec- 
ond, the  rule  of  law.  Neither  the  laws  nor 
the  sense  of  responsibility  alone  main- 
tain order;  rather  it  is  the  combination 
and  interaction  of  these  tw-o  elements. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  gage 
their  actions  in  relation  to  other  citizens 
in  their  community  and  to  the  country  as 
a  whole.  But  there  are  those  who  act  as 
they  please,  disregarding  not  only  their 
responsibility,  but  the  very  laws  of  this 
coimtry.  Those  who  would  defy  existing 
law  must  be  held  accountable  for  their 
actions.   This   is    responsibility,    this    is 


IMPORT    RESTRICTIONS    NEEDED 
FOR    MINK    PELTS 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can mink  rancher  who  finds  himself 
caught  in  a  financial  vise  between  cur- 
rent high  operating  costs  and  deflated 
prices  on  current  pelt  stocks  caused  by 
free-flowing,  cheap  imports. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  need  to 
limit  the  increasing  glut  of  mink  pelts 
into  this  country. 

The  U.S.  mink  industry,  after  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  to  promote  mink 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
now  finds  cheap  foreign  imports  have 
increased  to  the  point  that  the  imports 
account  for  42  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. The  result  was  an  average 
auction  price  drop  of  about  $4.50  per 
skin. 
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In  Minnesota,  for  instance,  the  mink 
industry  estimates  that  over  50  percent 
of  the  current  crop  remains  to  be  sold. 
Unless  the  price  rises,  the  ranchers  face 
economic  disaster  at  the  very  moment 
whe:^.  they  are  experiencing  their  yearly 
peak  in  feeding  expenses  as  the  young 
mmk  are  born  The  problems  in  Wis- 
consin are  indeed  similar. 

Last  year  the  United  States  accepted 
5.7  million  foreign  mink  pelts  with  an 
import  value  of  over  $73  million  But.  it 
is  more  disturbing  to  note  that  mink  im- 
porus  for  January  to  February  1967  hit 
an  average  monthly  rate  nearly  twice  the 
average  monthly  rate  last  year 

As  a  result,  growers  are  feelin;^  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  unfair  competition 
caused  by  the  swelling  tide  of  cheaper 
foreign  mink  imports  which  are  wash- 
ing away  markets  needed  for  them. 

A  restriction  on  mink  miports  would 
insure  mink  raisers  that  their  vital  do- 
mestic markcus  would  not  be  usurped  by 
foreii,'n  mi:;k  When  foreign  mink  im- 
port.s  are  dumped  into  this  country  at  an 
average  price  of  less  than  $13,  every  ef- 
fort "ihould  be  made  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  domestic  producers  whom  it 
costs  an  average  of  $18  per  animal  to 
produce  the  pelt 

The  total  of  imports  climbs  dizzily  to 
a  high  of  5,675.000  This  represents  an 
Increase  of  over  16  percent  over  1965. 
compared  with  a  percentage  increase  In 
1965  of  9  8  percent,  considered  a  normal 
year  in  that  the  '  bite"  of  imports  in  the 
domestic  market  remained  at  about  the 
40-percent  level. 

Canada,  whose  annual  bag  of  pelts  to 
the  United  States  has  become  somewhat 
static  in  the  past  few  years,  decreased 
shipments  to  us  by  nearly  5.6  percent 
from  1965  and  now  plays  fourth  fiddle" 
to  the  dazzling  volume  rise  from  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  with  Fin- 
land fast  overtaking  the  fourth  spot,  as 
a  single  national  source. 

The  four  Scandinavian  countries, 
taken  as  a  single  source,  increased  their 
shipments  to  the  United  States  by  more 
than  23  percent  m  1966  over  the  previous 
year.  The  annual  dollar  volume  swelled 
to  S55.518.339.  averaging  only  $12  65,  les.s 
than  the  year  previous,  in  a  session  when 
American  mink  showed  a  prodigious  rise 
in  average  value. 

A  little  history  of  the  imports  indicates 
the  total  volume  of  Imports  from  Scan- 
dinavia in  1966.  4387,293  raw  skins. 
roughly  equals  the  total  ranch  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  1956  Total 
volumes  of  imports  from  all  sources  in 
1966.  5,675.000.  Ls  roughly  equal  to  total 
ranch  production  in  the  United  States 
in  1959  These  figures  are  certainly 
staggering. 

Scandinavia  now  exceeds  the  United 
States  in  production.  From  published  es- 
timates of  the  1966  crop,  it  is  now  certain 
that  the  four  Scandinavian  countries, 
taken  as  a  block,  now  exceed  the  United 
States  as  the  world's  principal  producer 
of  mink  pelts  But  the  ranchfrs  of  the 
United  States,  mea.'ured  through  annual 
promotional  budgets  of  their  marketing 
associations,  .still  rank  far  and  aN».ay  as 
the  world's  principal  promoters  of  mink 
in  the  world  market 

It  would  seem  our  Government  would 


support  a  sensible  plan  to  build  up  ex- 
ports and  cut  down  on  imports  Other 
governments  have  made  great  efforts  to 
promote  their  mink  in  their  own  self- 
mterests,  and  why  nof  One  expects  a 
government  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Its  people. 

The  US  Government  representatives 
abroad  have  not  helped  the  U,S  ranch- 
ers promote  their  high-quality  mink. 
The  recent  example  of  a  Pans  showing 
of  American  minks  again  Indicated  the 
uncooperativeness  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment officials  in  promoting  American 
mink  In  this  case,  although  invited,  no 
one  came  from  the  American  Embassy, 
which  is  situated  next  door 

In  another  country,  the  U.S.  author- 
ities, when  advised  of  the  forthcoming 
plans  for  a  prestige  fur  show  6  months 
later,  warned  that  they  were  too  busy 
and  did  not  attend  such  functions;  and 
that  no  official  notice  could  be  taken 
of  the  event.  However,  the  spokesman  did 
say  "but  one  of  us  might  come  in  a 
private  capacity— but  it's  completely 
unofficial,  you  know  " 

I  must  say,  "With  friends  like  this,  we 
don't  need  enemies."  It  is  hard  to  believe 
our  Government  would  go  as  far  as  to 
thwart  the  interests  of  the  US  ranch- 
ers and  voters 

What  are  the  figures  of  our  exports? 
While  our  Embassy  people  were  en- 
couraging our  competition  and  bluntly 
refusing  to  attend  our  own  promotions 
abroad,  we  exported  to  all  countries  one- 
fourth  as  many  pelts  as  Scandinavia 
alone  shipped  into  our  home  market  free 
of  duty  and  free  of  restrictions  of  any 
kind  It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  export  of  mink 
and  develop  markets  abroad  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  mink  ranchers 
alone,  without  the  interest  or  support 
from  the  one  area  which  you  should  ex- 
pect to  show  both — our  Embassy,  con- 
sular, and  commercial  people  who  seem 
to  be  busy  helping  the  European  com- 
petitors Cruelly  burdened  with  spiralling 
taxes,  prohibitive  labor  costs,  con- 
stantly rising  costs  of  production,  Amer- 
ican mink  ranchers,  struggling  for  their 
economic  lives,  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  hundreds  by  this  market- 
breaking  (iood  of  imports, 

Wisconsin  is  the  No  1  State  in  the 
United  States  for  mink  production.  Pro- 
ducing 30  percent  of  the  American  mink 
pelts,  Wisconsin  has  a  total  investment 
of  $54,354  000  The  mink  ranchers  in  my 
district  are  in  a  financial  crisis  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increasing  production  costs 
and  the  deflated  prices  on  current  pelt 
stDck  caused  by  unrest' Icted  imports. 
The  mink  industry  is  vitally  Important 
f)  Wiscmsin  aKricuUure  and  is  an  es- 
sential segment  of  US  agriculture,  con- 
tributing o\er  S160  million  annually  of 
new  rav.'  wealth,  while  coniuming  vest 
quantities  nt  byproducts,  the  sale  of 
which  Is  critical  to  the  healthy  balance 
of  the  agncultu'-e  economy 

The  1966  imports  nf  mink  pelts  in- 
creased t")  41  92  percent  of  the  American 
market  This  must  be  considered  a  seri- 
ous erosion  cf  the  po.sltlon  -^f  the  Am.fri- 
can  rancher  in  his  own  mark'^t.  consider- 
ing he  spent  over  $22  million  since  the 
war    years    building    this    market,    and 


further  co«|Miring  that  he  has  origi- 
nated, peiftcted,  and  in  all  respects  ex- 
celled in  the  science  and  industry  of 
propagating  mink  for  the  fasiiion  world. 
In  order  to  rescue  the  mink  rancher, 
action  must  be  taken  with  no  further 
delay  I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  urging 
his  immediate  attention  to  It.  Import  re- 
strictions that  hold  foreign  pelt  imports 
at  40  percent  are  drastically  needed  to 
keep  the  American  mmk  industry  from 
collapsing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  join  with  me  in  my  efforts  to 
restrict  the  continuing  importation  of 
mink  pelts. 


AMERICAN  NEGROES  FIGHTING 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  DUNO.'VN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
uivanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr.  Bob  Wilson!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  noted  before  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  how  patriotic  American  Nesiroes 
are  fighting  against  communism  and  for 
our  Nation  in  Vietnam.  They,  along  with 
the  others  who  compose  the  cream  of  our 
Nation's  manhood,  are  being  shot  at, 
sometimes  wounded  or  maimed,  and  not 
Infrequently  killed  in  the  fields,  rice  pad- 
dies, and  deep  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

It  must  be  as  discouraging  to  them,  as 
it  is  to  me,  to  have  a  relative  handful  of 
agiutors  trying  to  break  the  huniefront 
while  they  are  giving  their  all  on  the 
fighting  front. 

In  this  connection,  the  report  of  March 
31  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  tells  ot  the  major  role  the 
Communists  played  m  setting  up  the 
marches  and  the  student  demonstrations 
during  the  April  8  to  15  Vietnam  Week. 
The  Un-Amencan  Activities  Commit- 
tee's report  concludes  that — 

The  communists  have  succeeded,  at  least 
partially.  In  implementing  their  strategy  of 
ruslng  the  Vietnam  and  civil  rights  Issues 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  chances  of  bring- 
ing about  a  reversal  of  US.  policy  In  Viet- 
nam 

This  amounts  to  cutting  the  cround  out 
from  under  the  feel  of  American  Negroes 
fighting  In  Vietnam. 

In  this  connection.  I  introduce  in  the 
Record,  by  unanimous  consent,  two  let- 
ters in  the  Coronado  Journal  of  April  20 
I  do  not  agree  with  every  detail,  but  it 
does  show  the  American  spirit  and  patri- 
otism evidenced  by  our  brave  men.  black 
and  white,  in  Vietnam 

.\  LtTTER  From  Vietnam 

Dejsh  Mr  Williams:  In  December  of 
1966.  there  was  a  contest  at  Coronado  Junior 
High  School  to  see  which  homeroom  could 
write  the  ^nnost  letters  and  cards  t£)  soldiers 
in  South  Vietnam,  Mrs  Nell's  eighth  grade 
(8-6 1  won  the  contest,  but  all  of  the  letters 
written  for  the  contest  were  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  to  be  read  by  G  I.'s,  Some  of  the 
letters  were  sent  anonymously,  but  some 
students  included  their  names  and  addresses 
Several  of  the  students  have  received  letters 
of  thanks  from  soldiers  who  received  mall 


Some   of  our  students   now  write   regularly 
to  these  boys. 

The  letter  which  Is  attached  is  one  that 
was  sent  to  Mrs.  Nell's  homeroom  In  general. 
It  was  written  by  Pfc.  Dodge  L.  Robinson.  It 
Is  a  particularly  moving  letter,  and  home- 
room 8-6  felt  that  everyone  might  enjoy 
reading  It. 

Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Kathy  Neil. 


Pfc.  Dodge  L.  Robinson. 
APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Mrs  Neil  and  Students;  I  am  a 
soldier  In  South  Vietnam.  I  have  been  here 
for  two  weelis  now,  and  I  have  never  been 
so  lonely  in  my  life.  Today,  for  the  first  time, 
1  left  my  compound  and  came  to  town.  I 
stopped  in  the  USO,  and  I  saw  a  book  that 
said  'Letters  from  Home."  I  reached  for  it 
right  away.  'When  I  opened  It.  I  saw  your 
letter  and  read  It.  For  the  first  time  since  I 
left  home,  I  felt  a  little  happiness  come  into 
my  system. 

I  giies-s  I  should  tell  you  about  myself.  I  am 
Dodge  L  Robinson,  a  Pfc.  In  the  Army.  I  am 
6  1'.  brown  eyes,  biaclc  hair  and  a  medium- 
light  complexion  I  guess  I  should  also  tell 
you  that  I  am  a  Negro  I  hope  it  doesn't  malie 
any  differenre,  because  we  are  all  fighting  as 
one  here  I  had  a  very  good  friend  last  week, 
and  he  was  white  But  during  a  Communist 
mortar  attack  he  was  killed.  He  died  In  my 
arms,  and  the  hist  words  he  said  were,  "No 
matter  what  color  your  skin  may  be.  you  are 
the  only  real  friend  I  have  ever  had."  I 
thought" that  I  had  grown  to  the  point  where 
I  wouldn't  cry  anymore,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  a  long  time,  I  just  couldn't  hold  back  the 
tears. 

I  hope  you  see  what  I  mean,  I  am  fighting 
for  all  Americans  I  would  be  the  happiest 
G  I  in  the  world  if  all  Americans  would  come 
together  at  home,  not  only  to  win  this  war 
in  a  far  off  land — I  mean  the  war  at  home  on 
poverty,  ignorance,  hate,  prejudice,  segrega- 
tion, misjustice  at  all  levels  of  life  in  our 
liome  land. 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  b'.ack  I  am  also  proud 
that  I  am  an  American,  but  when  I  listen  to 
my  radio  and  hear  of  how  the  government  in 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  other  southern 
stAt*s  are  fighting  to  keep  Negro  children 
from  going  to  public  schools,  it  makes  me  sad. 
My  buddy  that  died  was  white,  but  we 
treated  each  other  like  brothers.  So  if  we  can 
fight  Fide  by  side  like  brothers,  why  can't  we 
come  home  and  live  like  brothers  without  be- 
ing frowned  upon' 

Your  letter  w.us  written  last  December,  but 
it  seems  as  ihoush  you  were  talking  directly 
to  me.  I  hope  and  I  do  believe  that  you  were 
talking  to  all  of  us  G  I  s,  so  keep  WTltlng  us 
letters  It  really  docs  a  lot  to  lift  our  morale 
plus  it  Hives  you  a  little  touch  of  home.  So 
may  God  bless  you  for  what  you  are  doing.  I 
may  never  see  you.  but  I  shall  never  forget 
what  that  one  letter  did  for  me  I  would  be 
very  grateful  If  you  would  answer  my  letter, 
and  if  you  know  anyone  else  who  wants  to 
WTlte  a  G  I  ,  please  give  them  my  address, 
and  I  will  be  more  than  happy  If  you  will  put 
my  addre.'is  on  the  bulletin  board  and  ask 
anyone  who  would  like  to  WTite  me  and  send 
me  picture?,  news  clippings  or  anything 
alx)Ut  home,  I  would  appreciate  it.  Please  do 
this  for  me.  and  then  I  wnu  t>e  able  to  carry 
out  my  miss;on  wnth  twice  as  much  courage, 
strength  and  pride  Thanks  for  writing,  and 
God  bless  you 

Serving  with  pride,  a  lonely  G.I.. 

Dodge. 
Ma'led  from  South  Vietnam  April  4,  1967. 


THE  QUIE  AMENDMENT 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiianlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  the  debate  today  on  the  Quie 
amendment  has  served  to  illustrate  the 
basic  philosophical  difference  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties. 
The  Democratic  Party  pays  lavish  lip- 
service  to  our  federal  system  of  Govern- 
ment. In  a  burst  of  oratory  they  fre- 
quently declaim  the  virtues  of  what  they 
choose  to  describe  as  "creative  federal- 
ism." At  the  same  time  whenever  they 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  construc- 
tively show  their  faith  in  our  federal 
system  they  instinctively  shy  away  in 
favor  of  confiding  more  and  more  con- 
trol in  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
though they  will  not  admit  it,  they  seek 
by  their  actions  to  destroy  what  remains 
of  our  federal  system  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a  unitary  form  of  govern- 
ment controlled  from  the  top  here  in 
Washington. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  other  body  put  it  recently.  With 
their  words  they  espouse  "creative  fed- 
eralism"; and  with  their  actions  they 
£  ipport  a  policy  of  "cremative  federal- 
ism." 

Last  fall  after  approximately  a  year 
of  experience  of  funding  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
I  polled  by  letter  some  of  the  leading 
school  administrators  of  my  district  in 
northwest  Illinois  in  an  effort  to  learn 
their  experiences  and  to  ascertain  their 
reaction  to  the  program.  Let  me  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  some  quota- 
tions taken  in  haec  verba  from  their  let- 
ters of  reply : 

Congress  has  been  negligent  In  delegating 
too  much  authority  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  At  present,  this  group  is  making 
policy  without  control  from  local,  state  or 
federal  levels, 

I  find  the  present  programs  superficial  and 
Inconsistent.  I  feel  that  we  should  quit  de- 
luding ourselves;  the  present  legislation  has 
been  brought  upon  the  scene  under  the  guise 
of  helping  the  low-income  and  culturally 
deprived.  In  reality  it  is  a  general  educational 
program.  My  thinking  would  be  to  recog- 
nize this  part,  go  to  a  formula  similar  to 
your  present  State  Aid  plan  and  permit  the 
local  district  to  utilize  the  funds  in  the  man- 
ner they  deem  best.  Remove  all  federal  con- 
trols once  the  money  Is  allocated  on  a  need 
basis.  Perhaps,  in  this  manner  we  could 
maintain  our  local  control. 

Perhaps  It  might  be  desirable  to  use  Fed- 
eral funds  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunities based  upon  the  ability  »f  the  local 
district  residents  to  support  education.  Many 
In  our  county  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
funds  under  Title  I  P.L.  89-10  were  not 
equitably  distributed  among  the  districts. 
Some  districts  with  greater  ability  to  sup- 
port education  locally  received  much  more 
than  some  districts  with  much  lower  local 
support.  All  agree  that  If  money  had  been 
available  In  the  regular  school  program  that 
the  services  could  have  been  provided  with 
less  confusion  and  time  consuming  report 
making. 

Inasmuch  as  this  new  Law  was  difficult  to 
understand  and  put  Into  operation,  our 
schools  have  hired  a  full-time  Consultant 
who  works  out  of  this  Office  under  my  di- 


rection. He  assists  the  local  schools  In  pre- 
paring their  applications,  and  works  closely 
with  the  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  legislation 
could  move  toward  general  aid  for  the  school 
districts  rather  than  categorical  aid.  This 
can  still  be  done  and  maintain  a  concern 
for  providing  the  money  for  those  districts 
that  have  a  greater  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  studied  care- 
fully the  record  of  the  hearings  that 
were  conducted  on  this  legislation  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. I  have  made  special  note  of  the 
statement  of  prominent  educators  like 
Mr.  Bernard  Donovan.  Mr.  Dailard,  Mr. 
C.  Taylor  Whittier,  and  Mr.  Burkhead. 
Pages  684,  731,  765,  954,  964,  994,  and 
1027  of  the  hearings.  All  of  these  dis- 
tinguished educators  from  metropoli- 
tan areas  make  it  clear  that  they  would 
like  to  see  greater  State  participation  in 
the  decisionmaking  procedures  involved 
in  the  Federal  aid  to  education  program. 
They  further  indicate  a  belief  that  we 
should  move  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
aid  program  as  opposed  to  a  categorical 
aid  program. 

Despite  the  weight  of  this  evidence 
the  Democratic  majority  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  full  weight  of  the 
whole  Federal  Establishment  has  been 
thrown  against  the  Quie  amendment  al- 
though this  is  the  clear  and  simple  thrust 
of  that  Republican-sponsored  amend- 
ment. 

Once  again,  we  have  thus  seen  a  clear 
example  of  the  disdain  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  actually  feels  as  it  views  our 
federal  system  and  the  role  of  the 
several  States. 

Recently,  a  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  State 
Treasurer  Adlai  Stevenson  III,  in  a 
speech  in  De  Kalb,  111.,  which  was  re- 
ported widely  in  the  press,  pronounced  a 
familiar  Democratic  malediction  upon 
our  State  government.  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  that 
speech  to  illustrate  the  Democratic  phi- 
losophy of  contempt  for  those  units  of 
government  which  are  closest  to  the 
people. 

At  the  moment  I  would  prefer  to  trust  the 
federal  government  as  to  how  we  spend  fed- 
eral money  in  the  states,  I  wish  it  were  other- 
wise. 

But  until  state  government  reaches  that 
point  of  political  maturity  where  it  can  be 
trusted  to  spend  its  revenues  wisely,  I  think 
it  I  the  money  I  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  federal 
strings  attached. 

In  commenting  on  this  astounding  as- 
sertion in  an  editorial,  the  Rockford 
Register  Republic  had  this  to  say : 

We  won't  try  to  to  speak  for  the  other  49 
states,  but  we  do  believe  that  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  exercises  a  great  deal  more 
fiscal  sanity  and  responsibility  than  nameless 
federal  bureaucrats. 

If  the  state  of  Illinois  distributed  Its  tax 
largesse  with  the  same  carefree  abandon  as 
the  federal  government,  Illinois  would  have 
been  bankrupt  years  ago. 

The  federal  public  debt  ha^  risen  to  such 
astronomical  figures  that  nolKxly  worries 
about  it  any  more. 

The  federal  government  has  become  a  bee- 
hive of  bureaucracy,  a  Jerry-built  structure 
of  departments  piled  on  top  of  departments 
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dedicated  to  outspendlriii:  each  other  as  long 
as  the  American  taxpayers  will  stand  the 
prtacesB  of  being  bled. 

And  State  Treasurer  Stevenson  believes 
that  the  faoe!e«.s  bureaucrats  of  federalla  are 
more  to  be  trusted  than  the  senators  and 
representatives  who  make  up  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly 

We  harbor  no  Illusions  about  the  Illinois 
Legislature  It  has  made  Its  share  of  mis- 
takes. It  will  continue  to  err. 

But  we  happen  to  believe  that  the  men  and 
women  who  m.Hke  up  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  elected  offlcl.ils  of  Illinois  are  more 
responsible  to  their  constituents  and  far 
more  aware  of  the  needs  of  Illinois  than  the 
chairbound  bureaucrats  who  loosen  the 
pursestrlngs  in  Washington 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  rumor.s  that 
young  Mr  Stevenson  aspires  to  some  day 
succeed  his  distinguished  father  in  the 
chair  as  Governor  of  the  Stat«  of  Illinois 
We  wonder  how  well  he  will  work  with 
the  future  State  lei,'islature  of  any  ad- 
ministration which  he  may  head  in  view 
of  his  publicly  expressed  contempt  for 
the  political  immaturity  of  our  Illinois 
General  Assembly  But  that  is  perhaps 
another  story  which  need  not  be  gone 
into  here.  Indeed,  the  voters  of  Illinois 
may  even  decide  that  they  would  not 
choose  a  Governor  who  took  so  dim  a 
view  of  the  role  and  province  of  State 
government 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Quie 
amendment  the  Republican  Party  has 
lost  a  battle  However,  that  battle  has  not 
been  fought  in  vain  for  :t  has  presented 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  addic- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party  to  a  govern- 
ment centralized  at  the  Federal  level  in 
which  the  Statt-s  should  be  iiermitted  ■\t 
best  to  function  as  an  administrative  sub- 
unit.  The  Republican  Party  on  the  other 
hand  has  once  af^ain  demonstrated  its 
fealty  to  our  federal  .>ysti-m  and  the  in- 
spired genius  which  it  represents  In  re- 
cent days,  there  ha.-;  been  compiled  a  long 
list  of  Democratic  Party  spokesmen  who 
have  bewailed  the  inability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  solve  the  problems  of 
our  cities,  to  combat  the  rasine  epidemic 
of  crime  that  stalks  our  city  streets  or 
to  deal  with  a  host  of  other  problems  of 
modern  urban  society  It  is  sad  to  con- 
template that  although  they  belatedly 
seem  to  recognize  the  disease  which  now 
infects  our  body  politic  they  have  yet 
to  realize  that  the  cure  will  only  come 
when  we  are  willing  to  truly  create  a  con- 
structive partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent.  the  States,  and  our 
local  communities. 


COURT     PROPOSAL     ON      VIF.TNAM 
PRESENTKD   TO    WHITE    HOUSE 

Mr.  DUNCAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Mr  Findley  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  White 
House  will  sUtT  out  a  proposal  to  refer 
the  Vietnam  dispute  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  according  to  assurances 
given  me  yesterday  by  Mr  Walt  Rostow, 
Presidential  special  assistant. 


I  presented  the  proposal  to  him  In  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  President 

Last  week  I  Introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  586  which  would  direct  the 
United  States  to  refer  the  Vietnam  dis- 
pute to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
for  adjudication. 

Text  of  my  letter  follows: 

Mat  23.  1967. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
President.   The   White  House, 
Washington.   DC 

Dear  Mfi  President:  Conscious  of  your 
desire  to  pursue  every  possible  avenue  to 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war,  I 
here  suggest  a  course  that  apparently  has 
not  been  explored.  Under  It  the  war  Issues 
would  be  referred  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hague  for  adjudication. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  an  international 
dispute  Involving  legal  questions  under  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  the  United  States 
is  pledged  to  the  principle  of  settling  Inter- 
national disputes  by  the  rule  of  law.  Both 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vletn^un — as  applicants  for 
membership  In  the  Umted  Nations— have 
thereby  signified  their  assent  to  this 
principle. 

It  would  therefore  be  entirely  logical  and 
proper  for  the  United  States  to  place  the  war 
isiues  before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  which  derives  its  authority  from  the 
United  Nations  The  InltlaUve  would  forcibly 
demonstrate  our  desire  to  settle  the  Issues  by 
Judicial  process  rather  than  force,  clarify 
them  m  terms  of  international  law.  and 
accept  as  binding  the  Judgment  of  the 
tribunal. 

It  would  also  test  the  sincerity  of  other 
parties  for  peaceful.  legal  settlement.  Wheth- 
er the  others  assent  to  adjudication  or  not, 
the  initiative  would  strengthen  our  position. 
If  they  agree,  war  issues  could  t>e  settled 
without  further  loss  of  life  on  the  battle- 
field. If  not.  the  enemy  would  be  weakened 
in  the  Important  field  of  international 
opinion  because  It  would  have  scorned  the 
world's  highest  tribunal 

Should  the  other  parties  refuse  to  accept 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  not  pre- 
sent their  positions  before  the  Court,  the 
United  States  could  request  the  General  As- 
sembly seek  an  advisory  opinion  from  the 
Court  on  the  Important  legal  Issues. 

If  the  Court  proceeds  to  findings  on  our 
request  and  rules  in  favor  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  then  the  United  States,  under 
the  UN  Charter,  could  properly  ask  the  Se- 
curltv  Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  en- 
force the  findings  Should  the  Security 
Council  fall  to  act  t>ecause  of  the  veto  of  one 
of  the  permanent  members,  then  the  United 
States  could  go  to  the  General  Assembly  un- 
der the  1950  "Unltlni;  for  Peace  "  resolution 
and  ask  the  General  AMcmbly  to  take  neces- 
s.iry  action  The  Court's  decision  could  be  en- 
forced by  an  order  ol  the  General  Assemoly 
directed  to  the  members  of  SEATO  to  en- 
force the  decision  or  the  General  Assembly 
could  order  a  United  Nations  Force  to  Im- 
plement the  order  In  any  event  the  United 
States  would  secure  an  international  man- 
date for  Its  military  efforts  and  political 
position  In  Vietnam  Its  position  would  no 
longer  be  Isolated. 

The  United  States  In  accepting  the  Court's 
decision,  should  It  go  against  us  on  one  or 
more  points,  would  forcibly  demonstrate 
that  we  are  willing  to  do  ourselves  what  we 
ask  of  other  nations 

The  United  States  has  not  hesitated  in  the 
past  to  take  International  disputes  Involving 
legal  questions  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  World  Court.  What  we  are  willing  to  do 
under  present  circumstances  offers  a  crucial 
test  of  our  expressed  belief  in  settling  inter- 
national disputes  through  the  rule  of  law 


This  procedure  Is  a  direct  and  logical 
means  of  placing  the  Issues  before  the  United 
Nations  It  conforms  with  policies  enunciated 
and  honored  by  President  Elsenhower  in 
1956  he  Insisted  that  the  Suez  dispute  be 
settled  through  United  Nations  machinery 
under  the  rule  of  law  In  1959  he  siUd.  'It 
Is  my  purpcjse  to  Intensify  efforts  to  the  end 
that'the  rule  of  law  may  repl.\ce  the  obsolete 
rule  of  force  In  the  affairs  of  nations." 

By  this  procedure  the  United  States  would 
take  a  giant  step  In  moving  the  world  closer 
to  accepting  the  principle  of  Impartial  third- 
party  adjudication  of  International  disputes 
involving  legal  Issues. 

Neither  we  nor  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
claim  the  Court  Is  "stacked"  to  favor  one 
side  over  the  other  The  Court  Is  compo.sed 
of  fifteen  members  Including  the  United 
States — which  presumably  would  disqualify 
Itself  from  hearing  the  case  Tlie  remaining 
fourteen  member  are  Sweden,  the  Philippines. 
Lebanon.  Poland.  Nigeria,  the  United  King- 
dom, Senegal,  France.  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Peru 
the  Soviet  Union.  Italy  and  Japan. 

The  Initiative  and  the  reasons  for  It  of 
course  should  be  thoroughly  explained  in  ad- 
vance to  our  allies.  Hopefully  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  will  join  In  this  initiative.  It  rot. 
even  so.  it  seems  to  me  It  should  be  under- 
taken   unilaterally    by    the    United    States. 

In  this  hour  of  deepening  crisis  this  Initi- 
ative towards  peaceful  settlement  would 
surely  serve  to  dramatize  America's  idealism 
and  high  purpose  I  of  course  stand  ready 
at  any  time  to  be  helpful  to  you  in  this  or 
any  other  measures  to  achieve  peace  with 
Justice 

Sincerely  yours, 

PAt.T.  Findley. 
Representative  in  Congress. 


DISABILITY      BENEFITS     FOR      THE 
BLIND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kupfer- 
mvnI  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
todav  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  title  II  ot  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  unproved  disability  bene- 
fits for  the  blind 

Blindness  has  been  called  the  second 
most  feared  aliment  in  the  United 
States — only  cancer  being  feared  more. 
As  Helen  Keller  once  said.  "Not  blindness, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  seeing  to  the  blind 
is  the  hardest  burden  to  bear."  Those  of 
us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  see  must  make  every  attempt  to  ea.'^e 
the  burden  of  those  less  fortunate  and 
to  facilitate  their  adjustment  to  society 
Presently  the  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
vides that  most  blind  persons  are  eligible 
for  disability  benefits,  only  if.  as  in  the 
case  of  all  disabilities  they  had  been 
covered  under  sfxrial  secuiity  for  20  of 
the  last  40  quarters,  and  their  blindness 
prevents  their  performance  of  substan- 
tial gainful  activity.  It  also  contains  a 
definition  of  blindness,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  medical  definition  of 
total  blindness,  or  the  Inability  to  dis- 
tinguish light  from  dark 

Unfortunately,  these  provisions  fail  to 
recognize  the  unique  qualities  of  blind- 
ness and  of  the  people  who  suffer  from 
It.  That  it  is  a  dl.sablllty  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, but  that  there  are  many  suffering 
from  this  disability  who  de.sire  to  partic- 
ipate fully  In  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  our  country  likewise  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 
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The  bill  I  am  proposing  today,  which 
was  recently  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Hartke  of  Indiana  with 
the  bipartisan  cosponsorship  of  56  other 
Senators,'  and  which  was  originally  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  King!,'  would  alter 
the  present  law  in  two  ways. 

First,  it  would  establish  the  accepted 
medical  standard  for  blindness  as  the 
definition  to  be  employed  under  the  act. 
Many  persons  who  can  distinguish  be- 
tween light  and  dark  cannot  function  as 
sighted  persons,  but  no  provision  is  made 
for  them  although  they  are  medically 
blind.  My  bill  would  correct  this. 

Second,  the  present  act  places  the  blind 
person  in  a  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible position.  If  he  does  not  work  he 
can  often  not  recover  disability  benefits 
because  of  a  lack  of  covered  time — 20 
quarters.  However,  if  he  decides  to  seek 
work  he  may  not,  if  successful,  be  able 
to  receive  the  benefits  because  his  Infirm- 
ity may  not  be  considered  disabling.  My 
bill  would  provide  that  any  person  who 
has  been  covered  under  social  security 
for  at  least  six  quarters,  and  who  is  blind 
under  the  medically  accepted  definition 
would  be  able  to  obtain  disability  benefits 
without  regard  to  outside  employment.' 

Under  the  restrictive  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent act  only  60,000  of  an  estimated  blind 
population  of  415.000  who  need  it  receive 
disability  benefits.'  It  is  essential.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  broaden  the  coverage 
so  as  to  help  more  blind  Americans  with 
the  basic  economic  foundation  upon 
which  to  build,  through  training  and  re- 
education, a  new  life  as  full  participants 
In  our  society. 


THE  TRI-CONTINENTAL  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Edwards]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  world  events  of  this  week  serve 
to  remind  us  of  the  very  real  links  which 
uiute  the  subversive,  seditious,  and  ag- 
gressive forces  at  work  today  on  three 
continents:  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa. 

Communist  subversion  and  terror  In 
Southeast  Asia  continues  and  needs  no 
discussion  here.  This  week  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  embarked  on 
an  aggressive  path  which  is  receiving 
much  attention. 

Of  equal  importance,  in  my  opinion. 
is  the  new  evidence  of  Cuban  Com- 
munist moves  against  Latin  America, 
and  what  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  trying  to  do  about  It. 


'  See  Congressional  Record  of  May  3,  1967, 

p   11521 

■See  Congressional  Record  of  Jan.  19, 
1967,  p  1076  Similar  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced by  more  than  a  dozen  members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

^On  Feb  1.  1967.  I  Intnxluced  H.R.  4489 
which  would  eliminate  the  restrictions  on 
outside  Income  for  those  who  receive  retire- 
ment benefits  under  social  security.  For  my 
statement  In  that  regard  see  Congressional 
Record  of  that  date.  p.  2163. 

'  "New  V'lstas  for  the  Blind."  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  October 
1966 


Current  OAS  meetings  have  been  called 
by  Venezuela  as  a  result  of  the  May  8 
incident  in  which  four  Cuban  military 
men  landed  12  Venezuelan  guerrilla  war- 
riors on  a  beach  90  miles  east  of  Caracas. 
The  Venezuelans  had  been  trained  as 
guerrilla  warriors  in  Cuba,  and  presum- 
ably have  joined  other  subversive  terror- 
ists in  the  mountains  of  Venezuela  in 
accordance  with  Castro's  acknowledged 
plans  to  export  revolution  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  the  full  extent  possible. 

According  to  the  brief  news  accounts 
available  the  Latin  American  delegates 
to  the  current  OAS  meetings  favor  some 
form  of  firm  action  against  Cuba. 

Such  action  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  charter  of  the  OAS  and  with  the  Rio 
mutual  defense  pact. 

And  yet,  if  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect, the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  OAS. 
Mr.  Sol  M.  Llnowitz.  favors  establish- 
ment of  an  Investigating  body  to  con- 
firm the  facts  which  are  already  appar- 
ent in  this  CEise. 

In  other  words,  the  Latin  American 
governments  are  urging  some  form  of 
collective  defensive  action  based  on  ob- 
vious evidence  and  we  are  holding  back, 
saying  we  should  do  nothing. 

Action  in  defense  of  Latin  American 
security  could  take  the  form  of  a  joint 
naval  patrol  along  the  coasts  of  threat- 
ened nations,  or  the  calling  of  economic 
sanctions  against  Cuba  by  all  non-Com- 
munist nations. 

Neither  of  these  moves  could  be  con- 
sidered as  "warlike"  by  any  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  and  yet  might  help  to 
serve  notice  on  Castro  that  President 
Kennedy's  firm  stand  against  the  export 
of  Communist  subversion  from  Cuba  is  a 
living  aspect  of  U.S.  and  OAS  policy. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  OAS  evi- 
dently prefers  an  OAS  statement  of  con- 
demnation of  Cuba.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  meaningless,  and  perhaps  worse 
than  useless  in  view  of  all  the  other  state- 
ments that  have  been  made. 

The  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  outline  for  the  American 
people  and  for  the  world  the  ambitious 
plans  for  worldwide  aggression  as  laid 
out  at  the  Trl-Continental  Conference 
at  Havana.  Cuba,  in  January  1966. 

There  for  the  first  time,  what 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  "Wars  of 
Liberation"  was  made  by  delegations 
from  the  Communist  governments  of  the 
world  and  by  Communist  subversive  ele- 
ments in  non-Communist  countries. 

For  the  first  time  they  made  open  com- 
mitments to  interventionist  policies, 
identified  their  major  objectives,  and 
created  a  permanent  organization  as  an 
instrument  for  the  achievement  of  their 
programs. 

The  permanent  group  they  created  Is 
the  Afro-Asian-Latin  American  Peoples 
Solidarity  Organization  (AALAPSO). 

The  interventionist  policies  of  this 
group  are  obviously  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 4,  article  2,  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
which  states: 

All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  polit- 
ical Independence  of  any  state. 

The  U.S.S.R.  clearly  is  a  primary 
source  of  the  support  and  encourage- 


ment for  AALAPSO.  It's  delegation  to 
the  Havana  Conference  spoke  out  vigor- 
ously in  support  of  "the  liberation  strug- 
gle" and  specified  political  support  and 
supplies  of  arms.  That  support  extends 
to  all  other  means  which  Russia  can  find 
to  encourage  seditious  activities  against 
other  governments. 

An  OAS  report  of  November  1966  on 
the  Havana  conference,  says  that  in  car- 
rying out  the  interventionist  campaign 
in  Latin  America.  "Cuba  enjoys  not  only 
the  political  support  of  the  Tri-Contl- 
nental  Organization  but  also  the  special 
protection  and  aid  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  provides  it  with  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance." 

Russia's  continuing  assistance  to  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  is  a  part  of  its 
overall  program  which  includes  creating 
"several  Vietnams"  around  the  world. 

This  week's  United  Arab  Republic  be- 
havior should  be  considered  in  view  of 
Cairo's  participation  in  the  Tri-Conti- 
nental  Conference  and  related  events. 

The  OAS  report  mentioned  a  minute 
ago  says  that  the  financial  support  for 
AALAPSO  comes  from  three  countries 
"almost  in  its  entirety":  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

President  Nasser  has  invited  the  Sec- 
ond Tri-Continental  Conference  sched- 
uled for  1968  to  be  held  in  Cairo.  The 
chairman  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
delegation  to  the  1966  Conference  was 
Khaled  Mohieddin,  a  former  secretary 
general  of  Nasser's  political  party,  the 
only  party  in  that  country. 

If  there  has  been  any  doubt  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  interest  in  the  current 
Middle  East  problem  it  was  demolished 
by  yesterday's  statement  from  Moscow 
putting  the  U.S.S.R.  squarely  down  on  the 
side  of  Nasser. 

The  free  world  today  faces  not  a  num- 
ber of  separate  cases  of  aggression  but  a 
worldwide  campaign  which  is  acknowl- 
edged through  AALAPSO  as  an  objective 
of  the  75  "national  committees"  which 
belong  to  that  organization,  many  of 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  Communist 
governments  which  control  their  nations. 
It  is  time  we  understand  this,  if  we  are 
to  understand  anything  at  all  about  what 
is  happening  in  the  world  today. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FOR 
URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  under  the  open-space  land  pro- 
gram to  double  the  land  acquisition  and 
development  funds  presently  authorized 
and  to  permit  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
recreation  land  other  than  that  required 
under  the  program  and  to  diversify  the 
type  of  facilities  which  may  be  con- 
structed with  development  funds. 
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Because  of  the  growth  of  our  cities— 
with  the  enormous  spread  of  the  mega- 
lopolis— we  are  fast  coniing  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  totally  inadequate 
recreational  facilities  for  the  burgeoning 
populations  of  our  cities  and  suburbs 

The  parallel  Increase  in  financial  re- 
sources and  leisure  tmie  makes  the  prob- 
lem an  even  more  serious  one.  In  the  past 
20  years  we  have  seen  the  use  of  existing 
park  facilities  Increase  nearly  2'j  times 
but  the  growth  of  recreation  areas  has 
not  kept  pace  with  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  existLng  facilities  and 
I  believe  that  my  bill  provides  the  means 
to  solve  this  problem. 

The  great  majority  of  our  citizens  al- 
ready live  in  urban  and  suburban  com- 
munities Within  35  years  it  is  estimated 
that  90  percent  of  our  population  will 
reside  in  these  population  centers  and  if 
we  are  to  provide  these  people  with  the 
facilities  they  want  and  need  we  must 
start  now  with  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram. The  available  land  for  recreation 
purposes  is  disappearing  fast  and  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
recognized  the  problem  and  we  have  in- 
deed expanded  the  national  park  system 
in  recent  years  to  include  many  areas 
that  were  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

The  open-space  program,  however,  is 
the  one  designed  specifically  to  serve 
areas  of  high  density  population.  If  it  is 
to  be  successful  it  must,  in  my  view,  be 
extended  in  scope 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  will  be  able  to  schedule 
my  bill  for  early  hearings. 


NEED  TO  RFVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  rj\W— I>XIX 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Kastenmeier  i  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KA.^TENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
traditionally,  the  United  States  has  relied 
upon  a  system  of  voluntary  recruitment 
for  military  manpower  The  padres  of 
American  history  are  illuminated  with 
deeds  of  heroism,  of  wisdom,  and  the 
patriotic  devotion  of  our  people  to  the 
flag.  Our  citizens  have  never  failed  to 
rally  to  the  defense  of  this  Nation  They 
have  done  so  will'.nu'.y  and  voluntarily. 
This  was  acknowled^red  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered almost  6'..  ytars  ago.  On  a  clear. 
cold  January  day  in  Washington,  the  late 
President  Kennedy  told  us: 

since  this  country  was  founded  each  gen- 
eration of  Americans  has  been  sumnnoned  to 
give  testimony  to  Its  national  loyalty  The 
graves  of  young  Americans  who  dnswered  the 
call  to  service  are  found  around   the  globe 

The  volunteers  that  "answered  the  call 
to  service"  and  served  in  our  armies  In 
each  of  the  wars  we  have  waged,  ac- 
quitted themselves  always  with  a  valor 
and  courage  of  which  we  might  all  justly 
be  proud  Volunteerism  never  faltered. 
No  page  in  history  records  a  single  fact 
indicating  that  volunteers  did  not  per- 
form their  taek. 


Confidence  in  the  valor  of  our  people 
was  planted  early  In  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
icans The  first  shot  for  liberty  that  was 
heard  around  the  world  was  fired  at  Lex- 
ington by  volunteers.  It  was  volunteers 
who  were  at  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill. 
at  Saratoga.  Valley  Forgo,  and  Yorktown. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  it  was  volunteers 
who  sailed  on  the  Constitution  and 
fought  on  Lake  Erie,  not  impressed  sea- 
men. It  was  volunteers  who  followed  An- 
drew Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  not 
conscripts 

During  the  Mexican  War,  it  was  vol- 
unteers who  stormed  the  Chapultepec 
fortress  on  September  13.  1847.  In  a 
message  to  Congress.  President  Polk  had 
the  following  to  say  while  paying  tribute 
to  the  volunteers: 

Well  may  the  American  people  be  proud  of 
the  energy  and  gallantry  of  our  Regul.ir  and 
Volunteer  officers  and  soldiers.  The  events 
of  the;e  few  montlia  afford  a  gratifying  proof 
that  our  country  can  under  any  emergency 
confidently  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
honor  and  the  defense  of  her  rights  on  the 
effective  force  ready  at  all  times  voluntarily 
to  relinquish  the  comforts  of  home  for  the 
perlib  and  privations  of  the  camp  And 
though,  such  a  force  may  be  for  the  txrne 
expenstie.  it  is  in  thr  end  economical,  as  the 
ability  to  command  ir  removes  the  necessity 
of  employing  a  targe  standing  a'my  in  time 
of  peace  and  proves  that  our  people  love 
their  institutions  and  are  ever  ready  to  de- 
fend and  protect  them. 

During  the  Civil  War.  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment instituted  a  draft  in  1863.  As  this 
actually  worked  out  howc\e.\  somewhat 
more  than  half  of  the  men  drafted  were 
excused  under  one  exception  or  another, 
more  than  half  of  those  left  secured 
substitutes,  and  less  than  half  of  those 
still  left  were  actually  drafted  into  the 
service  Of  the  somewhat  more  than  2 
million  men  that  served  in  the  Union 
Army,  only  2  or  3  percent  were  obtained 
through  con.'-.criptlDn  Gener.il  Sherman 
discussed  the  various  methods  of  recruit- 
ment and  the  value  of  the  volunteers  In 
his  memoirs: 

We  tried  almost  every  system  known  to 
modern  nations  .  .  voluntary  enlistments. 
the  draft,  and  bought  substitutes,  and  I 
think  that  all  officers  of  experience  will  con- 
firm my  assertion  that  the  men  who  volun- 
tarily enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
were  the  best — better  than  the  conscript  and 
fir  better  than  the  bought  substitute. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War.  It 
was  volunteers  that  charged  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt  up  San  Juan  Hill  on  July  1. 
1898  During  that  war,  there  were  two 
calls  for  volunteers. 

The  response  to  the  Initial  call  (on  April 
23.  1898)  for  125.000  volunteers  was  instant 
and  complete — 

President  McKinley  told  Congress  on 
December  5.  1898 — 

as  was  also  the  result  of  the  second  call  (on 
May  25.  1898)  for  75,000  additional  volun- 
teers. 

McKinley  later  said  of  these  volun- 
teers: 

Our  troops  represented  the  courage  and 
conscience,  the  purpose  and  patriotism  of 
their  country  Whether  in  Cuba.  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Philippines  or  at  home  awaiting  or- 
ders, they  did  their  full  duty,  and  ali  sought 
Uie  post  of  greatest  peril.  Their  service — and 


they  understood  It — was  not  to  be  in  camp 
or  garrison,  free  from  danger,  but  on  the 
battle  line,  where  exposure  and  death  con- 
fronted them  and  where  both  have  exacted 
their  victims. 

Shortly  after  our  entrance  into  World 
War  I.  Congress,  after  a  lengthy  debate, 
approved  of  Presidt-nt  WUlson's  request 
for  a  conscription.  Yet.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  flocked  to  enlist 
voluntarily  in  Armed  Forces.  Of  the  29 
Army  divisions  that  saw  action  In 
France.  18  of  them  were  made  up  com- 
pletely of  volunteers.  The  other  11  were 
a  mixture  of  draftees  and  enlistees. 

In  1940.  despite  the  divisions  within 
this  country  between  Isolationists  and 
those  who  wished  to  aid  the  Allied  Na- 
tions, and  before  a  peacetime  draft  was 
voted  by  the  Congress  in  September 
1940.  the  threat  to  the  United  States  by 
Nazi  Germany,  particularly  after  Hitler's 
forces  conquered  Western  Europe,  was 
recognized  by  many.  Enlistments  in  the 
Armpd  Forces  rose  dramatically  In  the 
summer  months  of  1940—23.444  in  June. 
31.9.38  in  July  and  over  40.000  in  August. 
A  peacetime  con.scriptlon  in  1940.  how- 
ever, was  essential  because  a  reasonably 
established  emergency  did  exist  and  in 
order  to  vanquish  a  greater  evil,  some 
lib^rtv  had  to  he  sacrific-'d. 

Unfortunately,  total  numbers  of  vol- 
unteers during  World  War  II  carmot  be 
determined  bwau.se  both  volunteers  and 
draftees,  starting  in  January  1943.  were 
channeled  throui:;h  the  Selective  Service 
System,  But.  we  all  know  that  there  were 
millions  of  youn'^  men  who  voluntarily 
left  their  families,  schooling,  and  em- 
ployment to  flight  against  the  Axis 
Powers. 

During  the  Korean  war.  about  one  and 
a  half  million  men  responded  voluntarily 
to  this  country's  call  for  military  enlist- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1940,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  brief  period  from  March 
1947  to  June  1948,  this  Nation  has  had 
a  draft  law  An  entire  s^eneration  has 
reached  maturity  without  knowing  a 
time  when  the  draft  did  not  exist.  The 
selective  service  law.  althouuh  originally 
intended  to  be  temporary,  is  fast  becom- 
ing institutionalized  as  a  permanent  fix- 
ture in  American  life,  and  accordim:  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee: 

We  do  need  a  draft  law  for  now  and  for 
the  foreseeable  future 

A  warnine  that  con.scriptlon  would  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  American  life 
was  sounded  in  1917  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette.  Speaking  against  the  draft  bill 
of  that  year,  he  expressed  the  fear  that 
"the  iniquitous  system  of  draft  which 
this  bill  propo.ses  and  the  military  domi- 
nation which  must  attend  UF>on  it.  if 
once  fastened  upon  the  country  may  per- 
petuate itself  forever." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  have 
proven  time  and  time  again  that  they 
"love  tneir  institutions  and  are  ever 
readv  to  defend  and  protect  them."  with- 
out the  threat  of  a  draft.  If  the  Congress 
passes  this  conscription  act.  the  greatest 
fears  of  Senator  La  Follette  about  the 
permanence  of  a  draft  will  be  well  on  the 
way  toward  realization. 
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THE    WASHINGTON    SUNDAY    STAR 

RECOMMENDS  EDITORIALLY  IT'S 

TIME  TO  STOP  BOMBING  IN  THE 

NORTH 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  Members  may  not  have  seen  the 
Sundav  Washington  Star  editorial  this 
week.  Sunday.  May  21,  1967.  which 
strongly  recommends  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  be  discontinued. 

This  is  a  significant  development  since 
the  Washington  Star  has  been  an  edi- 
torial supporter  of  the  administration's 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

It  may  very  well  signal  a  change  in 
direction  for  our  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
editorial  in  its  entirety: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  May  21, 

19671 
Its  Time  To   Stop   Bombing   in  the  North 

The  time  has  come.  In  The  Star's  opinion, 
for  the  United  States  to  stop  bombing  In 
North  'Vietnam. 

We  say  this  without  the  slightest  apology 
for  the  administration's  conduct  of  the  war 
up  to  now  Tlie  decision  to  start  bombing 
was  necessary  and  right — an  aggressor  can- 
not be  permitted  to  take  for  granted  his 
security  at  home  while  he  wages  war  on  his 
nelslibors  The  policy  of  careful  escalation  of 
the  bombing,  subject  to  tight  restrictions 
on  the  choice  of  targets,  seemed  likely  to 
bring  Hanoi  to  Its  senses,  and  has  had  our 
lull  support 

But  every  military  strategy  must  be  subject 
to  constant  review  and  reappraisal.  It  Is 
necessary  to  weigh  the  gains  against  the 
rif-ks.  to  ask  whether  the  hoped-for  results 
are  in  fact  being  achieved.  It  is  necessary  to 
watch  for  the  moment  where  a  change  of 
strategy  may  produce  a  greater  gain,  at  a 
decreased  risk. 

That  moment  has  arrived.  We  should  say 
nothing,  explain  nothing,  set  no  conditions 
or  limitations  on  our  switch  of  strategy.  'We 
should  simply  stop  bombing  and  see  what 
the  enemy  does.  We  will  always  have  the 
right  and  the  capacity  to  respond  appropri- 
ately, no  matter  what  he  does. 

The  decision  to  bomb  in  the  north  was 
Intended  to  serve  two  principal  ends.  One  was 
to  deter,  as  far  as  possible,  the  infiltration  of 
troops  and  supplies  from  North  'Vietnam  into 
the  soutii  The  bombing  has  not  stopped  the 
infiltration.  No  one  thought  It  would.  It  has 
slowed  it  down  and  forced  Hanoi  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  continuing  Its  Intervention. 

The  second  purpose  was  to  punish  North 
Vietnam  in  the  hope  that  this  would  bring 
Ho  Chi  Minh  to  the  conference  table.  There 
never  was.  of  course,  any  intention  to  bomb 
cities  as  such,  or  otherwise  to  destroy  North 
Vietnam.  In  candor  It  must  be  said  that  the 
bombing  has  not  produced  any  evidence  that 
Hanoi's  will  to  fignt  has  been  impaired.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  anything,  it  has  hardened  the 
enemy's  determm.itlon  to  continue  the  war. 

.\s  things  stand  now.  we  have  made  a 
thorough  paint  of  our  willingness  and  abil- 
ity. If  necessary,  to  bring  the  war  home  to 
North  Vietnam.  Assuming  we  continue  to 
limit  our  strikes  to  specific  military  and  In- 
dustry installations,  however,  very  few  if  any 
worthwhile    targets   remain   available    to    us. 

Most    Important,    we    cmnot   escalate    the 


bombing  beyond  present  levels  without  real 
danger  that  the  war  will  be  transformed  into 
something  much  bigger  and  harder  to  stop. 
From  the  start,  our  problem  has  been  that 
North  'Vietnam  must  be  maintained  as  a 
going  concern,  since  China  and  Russia  can- 
not permit  it  to  be  crushed  If  we  cut  much 
closer  to  the  bone.  China  may  well  move. 
Much  more  certainly.  Russia  will  step  up  her 
supply  to  Hanoi  of  sophisticated  weaponry, 
accompanied  by  Russian  technical  crews.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  indulge  in  apocaly^t^ic 
speculation  about  World  War  III.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  on  the 
verge,  with  another  turn  of  the  screw,  of 
moving  Into  a  new  and  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous phase.  This  substantially  was  the 
background  against  which  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper  spoke  last  week  in  the  Sen- 
ate— a  speech  which  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
field says  he  understands  is  being  given 
•most  serious  consideration"  by  the  Johnson 
administration. 

The  Kentucky  Republican  summed  up  his 
case  In  this  fashion:  "I  ask  our  government, 
acting  in  the  full  confidence  that  arises  from 
its  strength,  to  confine  and  restrain  its  bomb- 
ing—If  bomb  It  must— to  Infiltration  routes 
near  the  Demilitarized  Zone  where  men  and 
supplies  enter  South  Vietnam  over  the  17th 
Parallel,  or  through  Laos."  He  said  that  if 
this  first  initiative  of  restraining  bombing 
were  met  by  "an  affirmative  response"  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam,  then  a  second  step 
could  be  taken:  The  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam "in  Its  totality  could  be  suspended." 
The  senator  emphasized  that  the  limiting 
or  discontinuance  of  the  bombing  should 
be  unconditional- that  Is,  our  government 
would  not  insist  in  advance  upon  a  quid  pro 
quo. 

There  are  others  who  share  Senator 
Cooper's  belief  that  the  first  step  should 
be  to  stop  bombing  except  along  the  infiltra- 
tion routes.  The  arguments  that  can  be  made 
In  support  of  this  view  are  obvious— having 
to  do  with  the  morale  of  our  troops,  the  mo- 
rale of  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  better 
course  Is  to  stop  bombing,  period.  (This  re- 
fers, of  course,  to  the  bombing  of  the  north 
alone — we  must  continue  meanwhile  to  bomb 
In  the  south,  and  In  support  of  our  troops 
In  their  current  effort  to  drive  the  Com- 
munists out  of  the  DMZ.  which  they  are 
using  m  violation  of  their  treaty  obligations. ) 

The  possibility  that  such  a  bombing  halt 
would  bring  Hanoi  Into  meaningful  nego- 
tiations Is,  in  our  view,  very  much  a  long 
shot.  But  it  is  a  possibility  which.  In  pulling 
back  the  bombers,  should  be  explored  once 
more.  'We  have,  after  all,  been  told  repeatedly 
that  there  could  be  negotiations  If  we  stopped 
bombing  the  north.  We  would  at  least  gain 
considerable  moral  advantage  In  the  eyes 
of  an  anxious  world  If  the  other  side  were 
required,  in  this  dangerous  hour,  to  put  up 
or  shut  up  on  that  proposition. 

It  Is  true  that  bombing  "pauses"  In  the 
past  have  failed  to  serve  the  ends  of  peace. 
Perhaps  the  sort  of  undefined,  unconditional 
stop  we  are  now  discussing  wUl  fare  no  bet- 
ter. The  complaint  In  the  past  has  been  that 
the  announced  temporary  nature  of  the  ces- 
sation—and the  public  Insistence  on  recip- 
rocal de-escalation  by  Hanoi— constituted  an 
ultimatum.  This  time,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing that  In  any  sense  could  be  made  to  look 
like  an  ultimatum. 

The  question  is,  what  would  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  If  the  bombs  simply  stopped 
falling?  Would  they  conclude  that  they  had 
us  on  the  run;  that  they  need  now  only 
proceed  to  win  the  war  in  the  south  and  drive 
us  home?  Would  they  seize  the  occasion  to 
pour  supplies  and  re-enforcements  south- 
ward, escalating  their  infiltration? 

It  is  possible.  If  so  we  will  know  it  im- 
mediately. If  this  Is  Hanoi's  response,  we 
must  (and  Hanoi,  without  being  told,  knows 
we  must)    resume  the  bombing  of  Infiltra- 


tion routes,  while  preserving  our  options  to 
hit  again  any  target  in  the  north  that  would 
be  worth  hitting. 

Let  us  not  involve  ourselves  In  a  semantic 
rigmarole  as  to  whether — if  It  is  understood 
that  we  may.  In  certain  conditions,  resume 
the  bombing — our  cessation  of  bombing  Is 
"unconditional."  In  the  first  place,  there  Is 
no  such  thing  In  the  world  as  permanence. 
In  the  second  place,  the  concept  of  per- 
manence is  Itself  a  condition.  "Uncondi- 
tional" means  what  It  sounds  like — no  condi- 
tions, no  strings  attached  one  way  or  an- 
other. Aji  unconditional  halt  to  twmblng  Is 
one  In  which  one  stops  bombing — and  enough 
said.  The  future  can  speak  for  itself,  and 
always  will. 

The  crucial  question  Is  not  whether  Hanoi 
can  now  be  Induced  to  confer — much  as  that 
eventuality  Is  to  be  desired.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion is  whether,  if  we  refrain  unconditionally 
from  bombing.  North  Vietnam's  leaders  will 
have  the  good  sense  to  refrain  from  escalat- 
ing the  Infiltration  of  the  south.  If  they  do 
so  refrain,  the  balance  of  power  south  of 
the  parallel,  which  Is  in  our  favor,  will  be 
unchanged.  And.  with  the  bombing  stopped, 
the  world  will  have  been  pulled  back  from 
a  brink  which  looks  daily  more  ominous. 

We  should  try.  There  is  much,  perhaps  very 
much,  to  gain,  and  not  a  lot  to  lose. 


ARAB-ISRAEL  CRISIS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion on  the  danger  of  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East,  as  expressed  in  his  state- 
ment yesterday. 

I  wish  to  strengthen  his  hand  in  steps 
he  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  in  im- 
plementing U.S.  commitments  to  insure 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  frustrate  the  Egyptian 
blockade  of  the  gulf,  which  the  President 
correctly  condemned  as  being  illegal,  and 
to  restrain  Egyptian  aggression  and  Syr- 
ian terrorism. 

The  President's  statement  follows: 
L.  B.  J.'s  Statement  on  Arab-Israel  Crisis 

In  recent  days,  tension  has  agau.  arisen 
along  the  armistice  lines  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States.  The  situation  there  Is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  whole  inter- 
national community.  We  earnestly  support 
all  efforts,  in  and  outside  the  United  Nations 
and  through  Its  appropriate  organs,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  General,  to  reduce  tensions 
and  to  restore  stability.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  gone  to  the  Near  East  on  his  mis- 
sion of  peace  with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

The  Near  East  links  three  continents.  The 
birthplace  of  civilization  and  of  three  of  the 
world's  great  religions,  it  Is  the  home  of 
some  sixty  million  people;  and  the  cross- 
roads between  East  and  West. 

The  world  community  has  a  vit.U  interest 
in  peace  and  stabiUty  in  the  Near  East,  one 
that  has  been  expressed  primarily  through 
continuing  United  Nations  action  and  assist- 
ance over  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  a  nation  dedicated  to 
a  world  order  based  on  law  and  mutual  re- 
spect, has  actively  suported  elTorts  to  maln- 
t.iin  peace  in  the  Near  East. 
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The  danger,  and  It  Is  a  grave  danger.  lies 
In  some  miscalculation  arising  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Intentions  and  actions 
of  others. 

UNTTED    STATES    DEEPLY    CONCERNED 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
deeplj-  concerned.  In  particular,  with  three 
potentially  explosive  aspects  of  the  present 
confrontation. 

First,  we  regret  that  the  General  Armistice 
Agreements  have  failed  to  prevent  warlike 
acts  from  the  territory  of  one  against  an- 
other government,  or  against  civilians,  or 
territory,  under  control  of  another  govern- 
ment. 

Second,  we  are  dismayed  at  the  hurried 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  from  Gaza  and  Sinai  after  more  than 
ten  years  of  steadfast  and  effective  service 
in  keeping  the  peace,  without  action  by 
either  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council  We  continue  to  regard  the  presence 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  area  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fundamental  importance  and  shall 
support  Its  continuance  with  all  possible 
vigor 

Third,  we  deplore  the  recent  buildup  of 
military  forces  and  believe  it  a  matter  of 
urgent  importance  to  reduce  troop  concen- 
trations The  status  of  sensitive  areas,  as  the 
Secretary  General  emphasized  in  his  report 
to  the  Security  Council,  such  as  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  is  a  particularly 
important  aspect  of  the  situation. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  add  that  the 
purported  closing  of  the  Gulf  to  Aqaba  to 
Israeli  shipping  has  brought  a  new  and  grave 
dimension  to  the  crisis  The  United  States 
considers  the  gulf  to  be  an  international 
waterway  and  feels  that  a  blocade  of  Israeli 
shipping  is  Illegal  and  potentially  disastrous 
to  the  cause  of  pe?ice  The  right  of  free,  inno- 
cent pas-'age  of  the  international  waterway 
is  a  vital  interest  of  the  International 
community 

The  Ckjvernment  of  the  United  States  Is 
seeking  clarification  on  this  point.  We  have 
urged  Secretary  General  U  Thant  to  recognize 
the  sensitivity  of  the  Aqaba  question  and 
to  give  It  the  highest  priority  in  his  dis- 
cussions in  Cairo 

U  S      COMMITMENT  CITED 

To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East  I  wi^h  to  say  what  three  Presi- 
dents have  said  before — that  the  United 
States  is  firmly  committed  to  the  support 
of  the  political  Independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  all  the  nations  of  the  area.  The 
United  States  strongly  opposes  aggression  by 
anyone  in  the  area,  in  any  form,  overt  or 
clandestine  This  hits  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  led  by  four  Presidents— Presi- 
dent Truman.  President  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  myself — as  well  as  the 
policy  of  both  of  our  political  parties  The 
record  of  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations,  is  very  clear  on  this 
point 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sought 
to  have  good  relations  with  all  the  states  of 
the  Near  East  Regrettably  has  not  always 
been  possible,  but  we  are  convinced  that  our 
differences  with  individual  states  of  the  area 
and  their  differences  with  each  other  must  be 
worked  out  peacefully  and  in  accordance  with 
accepted  international  practice 

We  have  always  opposed— and  we  oppose  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  at  this  moment — 
the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  resolve  their 
problems  with  their  neighbors  by  aggression 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so  And  we  appeal  to 
all  other  peace-loving  nations  to  do  likewise 

We  call  upon  ail  concerned  to  observe  in 
a  spirit  of  restraint  their  solemn  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  General  Armistice  agree- 
ments. These  provide  an  honorable  means 
of  preventing  hostilities  until,  through  the 


efforts  of  the  international  community,  a 
peace  with  Justice  and  honor  can  be  achieved. 
I  have  been  in  close  contact  and  will  In  the 
days  ahead  with  Ambassador  Goldberg  at 
the  Umted  Nations,  where  we  are  pursuing 
the  matter  and  great  vigor,  and  hope  the 
Security  Council  can  act  affectively. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mainland  I  Mr.  FriedelJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  interest  and  approval  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  statement  of  May  23  on 
the  current  crisis  m  the  Middle  East. 
As  leader  of  this  great  Nation,  he  has 
outlined  the  elements  of  the  crisis  m  a 
measured  and  clear  manner  and  re- 
peated the  declaiation  of  three  former 
Presidents  that  the  Uiuted  States  is  de- 
termined to  prevent  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East. 

President  Johnson  has  quite  riRhtly 
underlined  the  responsibility  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community  to  actively 
work  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties which  now  threatens  the  Middle 
East.  He  has  once  again  slated  clearly 
and  forthriKhtly  our  opposition  to  ag- 
gression and  our  intention  to  oppose  it 
from  every  quarter  He  has  made  clear 
our  full  support  of  the  United  Nations 
and  paiticularly  our  full  support  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  to  reduce 
tensions  and  restore  stability  in  the  pres- 
ent grave  situation  which  faces  all  of  as 
in  the  Middle  East 

I  think  that  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinues to  be  the  proper  organization 
through  which  all  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected to  resolve  the  problems  which 
have  beset  the  Middle  East,  as  it  has 
been  for  the  past  20  years. 

I  v^as  shocked  that  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  was  withdrawn  from 
Gaza  and  Sinai  so  suddenly,  without  ac- 
tion by  either  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Security  Council  The  presence  of  this 
force  in  the  Middle  East  is  of  tlie  utmost 
Importance  in  malnUming  peace  m  that 
area  and  I  urge  that  it  be  returned  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

The  Umted  States  must  continue  its 
efforts  to  mainUin  peace  in  the  Near 
Elast  but  it  is  apparent  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  United  Nations  can 
or  should  do  it  alone.  The  problem  as  the 
President  points  out  is  "a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  the  whole  international  com- 
munity." It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  all 
nations  share  in  the  responsibility  of  re- 
storing calm  in  that  area  as  a  step  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  peace  with  .jus- 
tice and  honor  for  ail  concerned 

For  the  nations  directly  involved,  the 
President  suggests  that  observance  in  a 
spirit  of  restraint  of  their  solemn  respon- 
sibilities under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ments would  provide  an  honorable  means 
of  preventing'  hostilities  The  hrst  step 
should  be  a  reduction  in  troop  concentra- 
tions and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  must  be 
reopened  to  Israel  shipping. 


As  the  President  pointed  out: 

The  right  of  free  innocent  passage  on  this 
International  waterway  Is  a  vital  interest  to 
the  international  community  The  closing  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  Israel  shipping  has 
brought  new  and  grave  dimension  to  the 
crisis. 

The  President  has  made  a  timely  and 
statesmanlike  contribution  toward  easing 
the  present  tension  in  the  Middle  East. 
All  those  bent  on  aggression  against 
Israel  would  do  well  to  read  his  sute- 
ment  with  care  in  this  fateful  hour 
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RACISM  AND  SEGREGATION- 
RUSSIAN  STYLE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  RarickI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  .segrega- 
tion of  the  races  is  one  thing,  but  down- 
right -hatred'  of  black  people,  another 
The  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Communists 
even  to  permit  Negro-American  musi- 
cians to  play  in  the  International  Jazz 
Festival  in  Moscow  should  be  made 
known  to  all  so  that  the  American  Negro 
can  fully  evaluate  the  Communist  view- 
point and  not  bo  exploited  by  the  the- 
ories and  promises  advanced  by  the  left- 
wing.  Communists,  and  fellow  travelers, 
who  seek  to  divide  and  conquer  our  folks 
in  the  Un  ted  States  with  all  their  full 
equality  promi.ses 

The  Russian  Communists  were  willing 
to  permit  the  blacks  to  be  seen  for  prop- 
aganda and  to  exploit  their  race,  but 
they  barred  their  music  and  race  mixing 
with  the  party  members. 

The  United  States  looks  better  all  the 
time.  Let  Carmichael  and  King  have 
their  Russian  picket  lines. 

I  place  the  AP  release  of  May  13 
from  Tallinn.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics— U.S.S.R.— following  my  re- 
marks: 
Negro  Group  Barred  Pkom  Soviet  Show 
Tallinn.  U  S  S  R  — The  Charles  Lloyd 
Quartet,  an  American  Negro  Jazz  group,  was 
barred  Friday  night  from  the  stage  at  the 
first  big  International  Jazz  festival  In  the 
Soviet  Union 

"We  are  not  second-class  citizens. 
muttere<l  as  he  led  his  group  out 
Sports  Palace  in  this  capital  of 
Estonia. 

Lloyd    told    an    American   newsman; 


Lloyd 
o:  the 
Soviet 

"We 


came  In  the  spirit  of  peace,  harmony  and 
love  to  play  our  music  Our  music  Is  uni- 
versal. It  transcends  political  twundarles 
The  situation  Is  all  very  strange  " 

Lloyd  paid  his  own  way  to  Tallinn.  Some 
of  the  festival  organizers,  unable  to  get 
official  backing  for  an  appearance  by  the 
Lloyd  group,  invited  them  to  come  as  tour- 
ists and  hoped  to  work  the  quartet  into  the 
festival  program. 

But  It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way 

•We  came  to  play  our  music:  we  took  out 
our  Instruments  and  some  politician  said 
'no.'  "  Lloyd  stated 

The  incident  was  one  of  a  series  of  emo- 
tional confrontations  throughout  the  day 
between  Lloyd  and  festival  authorities. 

They  reflected  the  difflculiies  Jazz  buffs 
raced  in  arranging  a  large  international  Jaz? 


festival  only  two  years  after  Jazz  In  general 
won  official  approval  from  Soviet  authorities. 

STRESS    DOMESTIC    JAZZ 

The  Russians  have  stressed  efforts  to  de- 
velop homegrown  Jazz  while  playing  down 
American   Influences, 

The  status  of  the  Lloyd  group — classified 
as  an  avant-garde  outfit — was  hazy  through- 
out the  first  two  days  of  the  four-day  festi- 
val Then  it  became  clear  that  Soviet  au- 
thorities were  willing  to  have  the  group  seen 
but  not  heard. 

Lloyd  was  not  on  the  opening  program 
Thursday  night.  He  was  asked  to  appear 
but  not  to  play  at  an  Informal  Jam  session 
Friday  morning  at  a  youth  club.  He  re- 
fused. 

Lloyd  had  another  disappointment  In  the 
afternoon. 

The  group  was  told  it  would  be  taken  to 
a  television  station  to  tape  a  program  for 
broadcast  later.  They  were  taken  Instead 
to  the  empty  Sports  Palace.  Officials  ap- 
parently wanted  to  film  Lloyd  against  the 
festival  background  without  allowing  him 
to  play  before  an  audience. 

■'I  feel  bad  vibrations."  he  said  when  he 
realized  what  was  happening. 

•My  mission  Is  to  play  modern  American 
Jazz  before  a  Soviet  audience,"  he  told  the 
television  officials. 

"I  won't  play  before  empty  seats  from  the 
stage  that  was  denied  to  me  last  night."  said 
the  29-year-old  Lloyd,  who  holds  a  master's 
degree  In  music  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

"I  can^t  get  Inspired  by  a  hall  of  empty 
seats.  Why  did  you  bring  me  here?  My  Uttle 
quartet  can't  fill  that  huge  empty  hall  with 
music." 

George  Avaklan.  manager  of  the  group, 
told  the  Russians  that  Negroes  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  fighting  against  restrictions 
that  would  segregate  them.  He  said  the  Lloyd 
group  never  expected  to  find  a  similar  prob- 
lem In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  television  officials  consulted  higher  au- 
thorities and  later  informed  Avaklan  that 
Lloyd  would  be  filmed  at  the  full  festival 
session  Friday  night  playing  for  the  audi- 
ence. 

They  were  given  a  time  spot,  brought 
their  Instrtiments  and  waited  even  though 
they  were  not  announced  on  the  program. 

When  their  time  came  they  were  told  they 
would  not  be  playing. 

The  festival  Includes  26  other  groups  from 
Sweden,  Finland.  Poland  and  12  Soviet  cities. 

For  Soviet  Jazz  fans,  the  Lloyd  group 
was  to  be  the  highlight.  His  quartet  won 
high  cultiu-al  praise  at  all  major  European 
and  American  Jazz  festivals  over  the  past  two 
years. 

PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY:   REVELA- 
TION ABOUT  PUNTA  DEL  ESTE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  conference  of  the  presidents  of 
Western  Hemispheric  countries  at  Punta 
del  Este  In  Uruguay,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  Panama 
conferred  at  considerable  length.  Though 
many  of  our  citizens  were  watching  that 
meeting  for  Information  as  regards  the 
current  treaty  negotiations  about  the 
Panama  Canal  there  were  no  press  re- 
leases on  that  subject  and  no  "leaks"  to 


publicists  in  attendance.  This  silence  did 
not  mislead  informed  persons  but  only 
served  to  emphasize  their  interest  in 
learning  what  had  transpired. 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  On 
May  3,  1967,  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Panama  quoted  parts  of  a 
speech  by  President  Robles  in  Chiriqui 
Province  on  April  29  in  which  he  re- 
ported on  his  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  Punta  del 
Este. 

In  this  speech.  President  Robles  re- 
vealed highly  significant  points  about 
what  occurred  during  his  discussion. 
They  were: 

First.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  promised  that  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions will  be  resolved  favorably  for  both 
countries. 

Second.  That  the  President  of  Panama 
told  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  Panama  had  reached  the  limits  of 
its  borrowing  capacity  and  now  must 
turn  to  what  he  claims  belongs  to  Pan- 
ama— a  fair  compensation  from  Panama 
Canal  revenues  to  carry  on  Panama's 
economic  and  social  development. 

Third.  That  the  two  principal  cities 
of  Panama,  Colon  and  Panama  City. 
must  expand,  presumably  into  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Fourth.  That  the  teaty  negotiations 
will  be  concluded  "sooner  than  you 
think." 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  imiwrtance  of 
the  information  reported  in  the  indi- 
cated dispatch,  I  have  neither  read  nor 
heard  of  it  in  any  of  the  mass  media  out- 
lets available  to  me  in  Washington. 

As  to  the  first  point  of  President 
Robles,  the  United  States  and  Panama 
are  not  the  only  countries  and  interests 
involved.  We  have  treaty  obligations 
with  Great  Britain  and  Colombia  that 
are  being  Ignored  and  the  v^^ell-being  of 
interoceanlc  commerce  which  must  be 
protected  against  extortion. 

In  regards  to  his  second  point,  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  not  the  property  of 
Panama  but  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama  does  not  expect  to  pay  one  cent 
for  what  it  is  trying  to  obtain. 

With  respect  to  point  three.  Colon  and 
Panama  City  do  not  have  to  expand  into 
the  Canal  Zone  for  there  are  virtually  un- 
limited areas  of  jungle  In  Panama  out- 
side the  zone  territory  that  coiUd  be 
cleared  and  used  by  the  excess  popula- 
tion of  the  two-terminal  cities.  The 
Canal  Zone,  It  should  be  emphasized,  was 
made  a  model  for  emulation  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  envy  and  resent- 
ment. Permitting  the  population  of 
Colon  and  Panama  City  to  spill  over  into 
the  Canal  Zone  would  only  serve  to 
transfer  the  sums  and  brothels  of 
Panama  Into  the  zone  territory  and 
should  not  be  permitted  under  any 
clrciunstances. 

In  regard  to  his  forth  point,  this  Is  a 
clear  warning  that  the  proposed  treaties 
may  be  sprung  on  the  United  States  at 
ansrtime  for  a  stampeded  ratification,  as 
was  the  1955  Treaty  with  Panama.  Be- 
cause the  present  treaty  or  treaties  af- 
fecting the  Panama  Canal,  if  ratified, 
would  mean  a  national  calamity,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  urged  to  study  the 
canal  question  in  all  its  aspects  and  to 


prepare  themselves  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  now.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  is  an  invitation  to  disaster. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  be  informed  on  what  trans- 
pired at  Punta  del  Este  as  related  by  the 
President  of  Panama,  I  quote  the  indi- 
cated Associated  Press  dispatch: 
Panama  Canal   Treaty 

Panama. — President  Marco  A.  Robles  says 
his  Pu.itu  del  Este  breakfast  meeting  with 
President  Johnson  has  resulted  in  a  speedup 
m  the  negotiations  for  a  new  Panama  Canal 
Treaty, 

Barring  "unforeseen  difficulty,  '  Robles 
said  In  a  speech  in  Chiriqui  Province  Sat- 
urday, the  negotiations  will  be  concluded 
"sooner  than  you  think."  The  text  of  speech 
became  available  today. 

Robles  said  he  told  President  Johnson  dur- 
ing their  meeting  at  the  Inter-American 
Summit  Conference  last  month: 

"We  have  reached  the  limit  of  our  borrow- 
ing capacity  and  now  we  must  turn  to  what 
is  ours — a  fair  compensation  from  Panama 
Canal  revenues  so  that  we  can  carry  forward 
the  country's  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment." 

The  country's  two  principal  cities,  Panama 
and  Colon,  are  '•suffocating  for  lack  of  space" 
because  the  Canal  Zone  holds  large  tracts 
not  needed  for  the  administration  or  defense 
of  the  waterway. 

Robles  said  Johnson  promised  him  the  ne- 
gotiations will  be  favorably  resolved  for  both 
countries. 


RED  CROSS  MEN  IN  THE 
BALKANS— 1917-1919 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in  the 
midst  of  nightly  television  reports  from 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  World  War  I 
seems  far  away;  and  much  of  its  history 
has  been  lost.  Fortunately,  some  of  it  has 
survived  in  scrapbooks  prepared  by  those 
w'ho  participated  in  that  great  struggle 
and  its  aftermath. 

Two  of  our  leading  correspondents  in 
Europe  at  that  time  were  Capt.  James  A. 
Mills  and  Harry  W.  Frantz.  Mills  had 
served  as  secretary  to  general  managers 
of  the  Associated  Press  for  10  years  be- 
fore World  War  I,  and  then  became  an 
international  correspondent.  During  his 
20  years  In  the  foreign  service  of  the  As- 
sociated Press,  he  visited  54  countries  on 
five  continents  and,  according  to  his  own 
estimates,  traveled  about  340,000  miles. 
Frantz  has  had  a  comparable  career,  in 
later  years  specializing  on  the  problems 
of  Latin  America,  Including  the  Panama 
Canal. 

After  the  Armistice  for  World  War  I, 
Mills  and  Frantz  wrote  most  of  the  pub- 
licity concerning  the  overseas  work  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  which  was  es- 
pecially significant  and  successful  in 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 

One  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
by  Captain  Mills  was  an  enduring  inter- 
pretation of  the  Red  Cross  spirit,  written 
during  he  war.  This  Inspired  Harry  W. 
Frantz,  who.  In  turn,  served  as  secretary. 
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Inspector,  and  historian  of  the  Serbian 
Commission,  to  write  the  stirring  memo- 
randum. -I  Am  the  Serbian  Commis- 
sion ■'  which  attempted  to  interpret  the 
spirit  of  Red  Cross  workers  in  Greek 
Macedonia  and  Ser'ola 

With  the  hope  that  these  two  moving 
contributions  may  serve  to  inspire  others 
in  connection  with  the  current  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  quote  them  as  part  of   my 

remarks: 

I  .\M  THE  Ren  Cross 

{By  Capt    James  A    Mills) 

I  am  the  Red  Cross  I  was  born  of  the 
hearts  of  men  I  am  sU3t.alaecl  by  forty  mil- 
lion iouls  My  mission  is  of  mercy,  kindness 
and  charity  My  bounds  are  the  limits  of  the 
earth  I  am  bv  brother's  keeper  I  know  nei- 
ther color,  race,  nor  religion  My  creed  is 
the  creed  of  service  Mv  voice  Is  the  voice  of 
the  American  people  My  goal  Is  the  goal  of 
a  higher  humanity  My  precept  Is  the  precept 
oi:  God  My  reward  Is  the  gratitude  of  the 
widow  and  orphan,  of  the  strong  and  the 
sick    of  the  unhappy  and  the  bereaved 

I  go  forth  into  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Into  the  uncertainties  of  the  day  I  pene- 
trate the  field  of  battle  I  defy  the  peril  of 
shell  and  bullet  I  lighten  the  horrors  of  the 
comt>at  I  encourage  and  inspire  the  soldier 
I  give  him  a  thousand  comforts  I  minister 
to  those  he  has  left  at  home  I  claim  the 
wounded  from  the  battlefield  I  bind  their 
wounds  and  ease  their  sufferings  I  mark 
the  graves  of  the  dead 

I  go  into  hospital  and  home  and  hovel 
I  scorn  contagion  I  am  the  guardian  of  In- 
fant life  the  apostle  of  health  and  cleanli- 
ness the  conserver  of  old  age.  I  visit  the 
sick  I  bury  the  dead.  I  help  the  halt  I  cheer 
the  sorrowful  I  lead  the  blind  Into  paths  of 
light    I  teach  the  crippled  new  ways  of  life 

I  eradicate  epidemics  I  am  the  foe  of 
plagues  and  pestilences  I  mitigate  the  hor- 
rors of  floods  and  fires  and  wrecks  I  am  the 
arch-enemv  of  calamities  I  triumph  over 
poverty,  want  and  woe  I  house  the  h..me:ess 
I  feed  the  h\inerv  I  clothe  the  naked  I  pro- 
tect the  widow  and  the  orphan  I  am  the 
friend  and  helper  of  all  nations.  My  hand 
and  heart  encmpass  the  globe  My  legion- 
aries I  send  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth— across  the  threatened  ocean,  through 
war-swept  territories,  over  Infested  lands.  I 
am  the  sentinel  of  the  human  race  My  sym- 
pathv  and  sucoor  are  boundless  My  purse  Is 
great  enough  for  all  A  dozen  nations  return 
me  homage,  a  dozen  potentates  pay  me  trib- 
ute The  people  of  the  earth  offer  me  their 
prayers. 

My  emblem  Is  the  Cr.sss^symbol  of  su- 
preme char'.tv  and  of  the  Saviour  of  Men 
Before  me  the  enemy  stays  his  hand  and 
b<:,ws  in  reverence  to  my  mercy  Behind  me 
march  ten  million  soldiers,  with  hearts  for 
inv  fate  I  challenge  and  triumph  over 
death  My  strength  and  struggles  are  for  the 
living,    my    prayers   and   compassion   for   the 

dead  , 

I  am  the  saviour  of  life,  the  assuager  of 
death  I  am  by  brothers  keeper  I  am  the 
Red  Cross' 

I  AM  THE  Serbian  Commission 
(By  Harry  W  Frantz) 
I  am  the  Serbian  Commission  I  start  at 
the  Aegaean  and  stop  at  the  Danube  I  range 
the  vallevs  of  the  Danube,  the  Save,  the  Var- 
dar  and  the  Morava.  I  climb  the  minarets  of 
Salonique  and  tread  the  princely  halls  of 
Belgrade  I  shiver  through  the  coalless  winter 
and  sweat  through  the  iceless  summer 
Sometimes  I  shake  with  the  fever  I  am  be- 
yond exaggeration 

'  I  am  the  real  Leag\ie  of  Nations  I  arrange 
for  things  with  the  Greeks  I  ask  for  things 
from  the  French  I  "wangle  '  things  from  the 
British.  In  a  pmch  I  call  on  the  Italians  I 
ai'ow  the  Serbians  to  help  me  to  help  them- 
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selves.  The  Bulgars  work  for  me  and  Ger- 
mans do  mv  bidding  Squint-eyed  men  from 
Annam  guard  my  trains  and  scar-faced 
blacks  from  Senegal  load  my  freight  I  order 
things  from  Italy,  from  France,  from  New- 
York  I  sacrifice  my  pride  to  do  my  work 
My  eternal  aim  Is  to  'carry  on".  I  do  my  best, 
and  I  harden  mv  soul 

I  am  the  incarnation  of  Difficulty  I  am  cars 
with  nat  tires  I  am  bells  without  batteries 
I  am  freight  without  warehouses.  I  am  ships 
without  lighters  I  am  promises  without  ful- 
fillment. I  am  personnel  without  equipment 
I  am  a  gypsy  without  the  beggars  training 
I  am  a  cosmopolite  I  eat  pilaf  I  drink  Cin- 
zano Je  parle  francalse.  I  have  forgotten  the 
Revolution  and  the  Cherry  Tree  The  bplrlt 
of  76  would  stop  my  play  In  three  days,  for 
I  work  with  the  British  I  smoke  Serbian 
cigarettes.  I  pav  rent  to  Jews.  I  buy  lace 
from  Turks  I  am  Christian.  Mohammedan. 
Orthodox.  Jew.  Atheist,  Agnostic.  Scientist 
and  I-Don't  Care.  Most  of  all.  I  am  Kim  I 
am  the  Friend  of  All  the  World 

I  travel  by  automobile  by  rickety  cabs,  by 
barges  on  the  Danube  I  use  horse-carts. 
ox-carts  and  buffalo-carts,  and  where  need 
be  I  furnish  my  wagons  If  need  be  I  go  on 
foot  My  men  push  Into  lonely  mountains 
with  trains  of  donkeys  My  women  ride  in 
freight  cars  Neither  coaUess  engines  nor 
easless  motors  stay  my  couriers  My  motto 
is  "Action  first  and  comfort  last  '  I  am 
Energy  In  Matter 

I  am  the  creation  of  misfortune  and  I  have 
thrued  m  Its  sou.  My  experience  is  long. 
My  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  Star  of  Hope  I  love 
my  work  but  I  hate  bureaucrats  I  believe 
in  Relief  but  I  dislike  orders  in  triplicate. 
I  do  not  despair  By  my  own  lights  I  have 
acquired  merit  I  have  the  gratitude  of  fifty 
thousand  peasants  who  eat  the  food  that 
I  send  them  I  have  the  love  of  chUdren 
who  wear  the  shoes  that  I  gave  them  I  smoke 
in  peace  with  the  poor  old  chetchas  who 
wear  the  glass  eyes  and  the  wooden  legs  that 
I  bought  for  them  I  rest  In  comfort  with 
the  soldiers  in  hospitals  warmed  by  kerosene 
from  my  magaaxn  I  calculate  the  saving  In 
lives  and  in  effort  resulting  from  the  services 
of  my  doctors  and  nurses  I  vitalize  the  WIU 
to  Helpfulness 

I  am  humble  but  I  am  also  proud  I  am 
pn,ud  because  the  hardest  job  In  Europe 
was  given  me  to  do  I  am  proud  because  I 
took  lonj?  chances  and  great  responsibilities. 
I  am  proud  because  my  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  I  am  proud  because  I  stood  the 
gaff  And  because  my  Allies  all  respect  me 
I  play  the  game  I  love  my  fellow  man.  I 
have  acquired  merit  I  am  the  Serbian  Com- 
mission. God  help   me' 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  182  OF 
THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF    1966 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr  Fountain! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  "the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  tJiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN    Mr    Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  connec- 
tion    with   my   amendment   which   was 
adopted  yesterday  to  section  18'2  of  the 
Ek-mentarv    and    Secondary    Education 
Amendments   of    1966,   I   am   including 
herein  mv  remarks  on  October  6.  1966.  in 
support   of    an   amendment    which    was 
identical  In  purpose  and  effect. 


AMBNOMEKT     OrFERtD    BY     MR.    FOUNTAIN 

Mr  Fountain.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

••Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Fountain:  On 
page  63,  after  line  9.  insert  the  following: 

"PART  G.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  SECTION  602  OF 
TrrLE     VI     OF     THE     CIVIL     RIGHTS     ACT     OF     1964 

••  'Sec  171  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  not  defer  action  or  order  action  de- 
ferred on  anv  application  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  bv  this  Act  or  by  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  alleged 
noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  unless  and 
until,  as  provided  by  section  602  of  title 
VI  there  has  been  an  express  finding  on  the 
record,  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  that 
such  local  educational  agency  has  failed  to 
comply    with    the    provisions   of    title   VI. 

■And  on  line  10.  strike  out  "G"  and  Insert 
•H'.  and  on  line  11.  strike  out  171'  and 
Insert    181'  " 

(Mr  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  mln- 

^Mr  Fountain.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  this  amendment  means 
simply  what  it  says.  It  means  that  Just  as 
local  and  State  school  authorities  are  re- 
quired to  comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  so  must  commissioner  Howe,  the 
Commissioner    of    Education    comply    with 

a1  we  all  know,  programs  authorized  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Title  VI  'orblds  racial  discrimination  in 
programs  for  activities  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  ^      ,        ^ 

I  think  It  might  be  appropriate  that  I  read 
the  pertinent  portion  of  section  602  of  title 
VI  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  Just  what  it  does  require. 

I  read  as  follows : 

•  Compliance  with  any  requirement  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  effected  »1) 
by  the  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or 
to  continue  assistance  under  such  program 
or  activity  to  any  recipient  as  to  whom  there 
has  been  an  express  finding  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  such  requirement 

•Provided  however.  That  no  such  action 
shall  be  taken  until  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  has  advised  the  approprl.ite  per- 
son or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  and  has  determined  that 
compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary 

means.  .        ^        ._  , 

In  the  case  of  any  action  taken  terminat- 
ing or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assist- 
ance because  of  failure  to  comply  with  a  re- 
quirement imposed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or  aaency 
shall  file  with  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  the  program  or  activity  Involved  a  full 
written  report  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
grounds  for  such  action. 

•No  such  action  shall  become  effective  un- 
til thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  filing 
of  such  report  " 

That  means  action  terminating  or  refus- 
ing to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance.  That 
is  the  action  to  which  this  provision  has  ref- 
erence ,    ,^  .„ 
.As    I    recall     when    this    act    passed    there 
were  many  Members  of  this  body  who  opposed 
the  enactment  of  title  VI  because  they  were 
sincerely  and  deeply  concerned  that  adminis- 
trative officials  might  misuse  it  to  arbitrarily 
and  unjustlflablv  denv  Federal  funds  to  local 
governmental  units  which  were  not  engaging 
in  discriminatory  practices.  Congress  recog- 
nized this  concern  by  Including  specltic  pro- 
visions in  title  VI  to  prevent  denial  of  Fed- 
eral funds  without  due  process  of  the  law. 


The  provisions,  which  are  contained  In  sec- 
tion 602  of  title  VI.  allow  a  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  or  refuse  to  grant  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  local  governmental  units  only 
after  there  has  been  an  express  finding,  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  of  a  failure  to 
complv  with  the  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments" of  title  VI.  Section  602  further  pro- 
vides that  no  action  to  terminate  or  refuse  to 
grant  Federal  assistance  shall  become  effec- 
tive until  30  days  after  a  full  written  report 
of  the  circumstances  and  ground  for  such 
action  has  been  hied  with  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  schools 
must  be  desegregated.  Whether  they  agree 
With  that  decision  or  not.  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  school  officials  and  citizens  of 
the  South  are  complying  with  It.  In  most 
cases  southern  school  districts  have  complied 
by  adopting  and  carrying  out  a  -free  choice" 
plan  under  which  each  student — or  his  par- 
ents— decides  for  himself  which  school  he 
will  attend.  The  Federal  courts  have  repeat- 
edlv  held  that  such  a  plan,  if  carried  out  In 
good  faith,  fulfills  legal  requirements  for 
school  desegregation.  The  courts  have  made 
it  clear  that,  so  long  as  a  truly  free  choice  Is 
offered,  the  amount  of  actual  Integration  re- 
sulting from  the  choices  of  students  does  not 
matter. 

In  theory,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
purports  to  follow  court  rulings  by  recogniz- 
ing Iree-choice  plans  as  an  acceptable  meth- 
od of  desegregating  previously  segregated 
school  systems.  In  practice,  however,  the 
Commissioner  has  not  been  willing  to  abide 
by  court  rulings.  Instead,  he  has  demon- 
strated by  his  conduct  that  he  Is  unwilling  to 
accept  free-choice  plans  unless  they  result  In 
the  amount  of  actual  Integration  he  wants. 
In  any  proper  legal  proceeding.  In  view  of 
Federal  court  rulings,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  an  otherwise  valid  free-choice  plan 
would  be  found  to  violate  the  requirements 
of  title  VI  simply  because  it  did  not  result  in 
a  large  enough  amount  of  actual  Integration 
to  satl.sfy  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
But  this  has  not  deterred  Commissioner 
Howe  from  demanding — under  threat  of  re- 
fusing Federal  funds— that  free-choice  plans 
produce  a  percentage  of  actual  integration 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him.  without  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  students  concerned. 

At  least  70  school  districts  which  are  carry- 
ing out  free-choice  plans  have  been  told  by 
Commissioner  Howe  that  they  will  be  denied 
Federal  funds  for  new  programs  unless  and 
until  they  somehow  force  the  transfer  of 
more  Negro  students  to  predominantly  white 
schools.  Congress  specifically  provided.  In 
section  602  of  title  VI,  that  Federal  funds  are 
not  to  be  refused  to  any  local  school  district 
unle.'is  and  until  there  has  been  "an  express 
finding  on  the  record,  after  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  of  a  failure  to  comply"  with  the 
requirements  of  title  VI.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  however,  not  a  single  one  of  the 
70  or  more  districts  which  are  presently  being 
denied  funds  lor  new  programs  has  been 
found,  through  the  procedures  required  by 
section  602  to  be  engaging  In  discriminatory 
practices  Moreover,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
none  of  these  districts  has  even  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  defend  itself  at  a  hearing. 
as  required  by  section  602. 

Commissioner  Howe  piously  contends  that 
he  Is  not  actually  refusing  to  grant"  funds 
for  new  programs  to  the  school  districts  In- 
volved, since  that  would  admittedly  violate 
section  602.  Instead,  he  says,  he  Is  merely 
"deferring"  action  indefinitely  on  applica- 
tions for  funds  submitted  by  these  districts. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  schools  and  stu- 
dents affected,  of  course,  an  Indefinite  "de- 
ferral "  of  action  on  an  application  lor  funds 
has  exactly  the  same  effect  as  a  refusal.  And 
no  one  knows  this  better  than  Commissioner 
Howe  His  "deferral"  action  is  a  transparent 
attempt  to  evade  the  procedural  safeguards 
established    by    Congress   In    section   602.   If 


Commissioner  Howe  is  allowed  to  get  away 
with  It,  he  will  have  succeeded  in  setting 
himself  up  as  prosecutor.  Judge  and  Jury  and 
In  deciding  the  Issues  without  even  allowing 
the  defendant  an  opportunity  for  a  trial. 

Let  me  make  It  very  clear  that  the  school 
districts  affected  by  Commissioner  Howe's 
"deferral"  orders  have  not  refused  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Every  one  of  these  districts,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  taken  steps  to  comply 
with  the  law  by  carrying  out  a  free  choice 
desegregation  plan.  I  am  not.  of  course,  fa- 
miliar with  the  circumstances  involving  all 
the  school  districts  which  have  received  de- 
ferral" notices.  I  am  familiar,  however,  with 
the  situation  In  a  number  of  North  Carolina 
school  districts  which  have  received  such 
notices.  As  far  as  these  districts  are  con- 
cerned, It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Office 
of  Education  has  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  school  officials  have  not  acted  in  good 
faith  to  insure  that  students  were  given  a 
free  choice  of  schools.  It  is  my  further  under- 
standing that  the  Office  of  Education  has  not 
even  received  any  complaints  that  these 
school  officials  have  engaged  In  discrimina- 
tory practices.  Instead,  the  deferral  notices 
appear  to  be  based  on  an  examination  by 
the  Office  of  Education  of  reports  filed  by 
the  school  districts  which  did  not  show  a 
sufficient  number  of  Negro  students  in  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  to  satisfy  the 
Office  of  Education. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  "deferral  notices" 
sent  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
are  not  going  to  result  In  more  Integration. 
School  offlclalB  are  willing  to  do  what  the  law 
requires.  They  have  demonstrated  their  will- 
ingness to  carry  out  a  good  faith  free-choice 
plan.  But  they  are  not  willing  to  force  Negro 
students  to  transfer  to  predominantly  white 
schools — against  their  own  wishes  and  the 
wishes  of  their  parents — In  order  to  comply 
with  the  arbitrary  and  Illegal  personal  de- 
mands of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Unauthorized  "deferral"  action  by  Com- 
missioner Howe  may,  however — if  he  is  al- 
lowed to  get  away  with  I't — have  the  effect  of 
depriving  needy  children  of  the  special  edu- 
cational assistance  and  adequate  diets  which 
Congress  Intended  them  to  have. 

In  enacting  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  Congress  made  It  very  clear  that  no 
local  school  district  should  be  refused  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  without  due  process 
of  the  law — so  clear  that  the  amendment  I 
am  oSerlng  should  never  have  become  neces- 
sary. However,  Commissioner  Howe  has  al- 
ready defied  the  procedural  safeguards  of 
title  VI  by  serving  summary  notice  on  at  least 
70  school  districts  that  they  will  be  denied 
Federal  funds  for  new  programs 

At  the  moment,  Commissioner  Howe's  de- 
ferral notices  affect  only  southern  school 
districts.  I  hope,  however,  that  my  colleagues 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  will  not 
make  the  mistake  of  regarding  this  as  a 
southern  problem.  If  Commissioner  Howe  is 
allowed  to  disregard  due  process  of  the  law 
and  attempt  to  exert  personal  control  over 
schools  In  the  South  today,  what  will  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  the  same  thing  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  tomorrow? 

My  amendment  does  not  change  title  VI 
In  any  way.  It  simply  reaffirms  and  reasserts 
the  clearly  expressed  Intention  of  Congress 
that  the  nondiscrimination  requirements  of 
title  VI  shall  be  enforced  In  accordance  with, 
due  process  of  the  law.  And  it  makes  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  &s  well  as  local  and  State  school 
authorities  must  obey  the  law. 

I  see  no  logical  reason  why  anyone,  favor- 
ing title  VI,  should  oppose  this  amendment. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in   the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  'was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  applaud  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  yesterday.  It  is  an  act  of 
statesmanship  that  cannot  be  regarded 
as  anything  except  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence at  a  time  when  the  tensions  and 
threats  in  the  Middle  East  are  at  their 
height. 

Without  reserve  the  President  has  ex- 
plained with  clarity  that  the  United 
States  opposes  and  will  always  oppose 
"efforts  of  other  nations  to  resolve  their 
problems  with  their  neighbors  by  aggres- 
sion." 

Restraint  and  responsible  action  are 
the  keynotes  the  President  has  held  up 
both  for  those  directly  involved  in  the 
crisis  and  to  other  nations  around  the 
world  who  carmot  help  but  be  affected  by 
the  disruption  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  President  has  reaffirmed  the  com- 
mitments of  his  three  predecessors  in 
saying  that  "the  United  States  is  firmly 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  area." 

,_  The  U.S.  Government  has  shown  that 
it  unreservedly  supports  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  reduce  the  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
made  such  a  forthright  statement.  Our 
position  Is  now  crystal  clear.  Now  there 
should  be  no  miscalculation  on  the  part 
of  all  parties  that  the  President  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  have  always,  and  will  always, 
deplore  the  settling  of  international  dis- 
putes through  the  use  of  bullets. 

I  commend  the  Chief  Executive.  He 
has  spoken  for  us  all. 


APPLAUDING  THE  STATEMENT  OF 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  STATEMENT 
ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Kyros]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  statement  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis  as  it  appears  to  be  developing  to- 
day, is  a  powerful  and  eloquent  plea  for 
sensibility  and  peace.  I  support  strongly, 
as  I  know  all  of  our  countrymen  support 
strongly,  his  statesmanlike  and  sensitive 
attempt  to  prevent  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion from  developing  to  a  point  where  it 
cannot  be  contained.  The  President  has 
struck  a  powerful  blow  for  world  peace. 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  HELPS  LAUNCH 
TWO  YOUNG  PHILADELPHIA  NE- 
GRO BUSINESSMEN  ON  A  CAREER 
IN  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESS- 
ING 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Pennsvlvama  :Mr  Barrett!  may 
extend  his  remark*  ai  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker,  a  rimely 
boost  from  the  U.S.  Government  has 
helped  launch  two  youn«  Philadelphia 
Negro  businessmen  on  a  career  in  the  fa^t 
growing  field  of  electronic  data  proc- 
essing 

The  Philadelphians  are  Julius  A  Bay- 
lor president  and  board  chairman  of  the 
new  firm.  Data  Preparation  Corp  .  and 
Raymond  L.  Hunley.  the  firm  s  vice  presi- 
dent and  office  manager 

The  Federal  agency  that  ?ave  Mr. 
Baylor  and  Mr  Hunley  the  financial 
boost  they  needed  to  launch  their  en- 
terprise IS  the  small  Busmess  Admims- 
tratlon. 

The  story  of  this  remarkable  business 
had  Its  be^inmnt;  a  year  a«o  when  Julius 
Baylor,  then  empioved  as  a  computer 
technician  for  a  Philadelphia  firm,  and 
Raymond  Hunley,  a  computer  pro- 
gramer.  noticed  that  there  was  often 
considerable  delay  in  getting  data  proc- 
essed because  of  inadequate  keypunching 
facilities. 

After  surveying  the  market  possibili- 
ties they  delermmed  that  if  they  could 
organize  a  firm  that  could  guarantee  to 
deliver  keypunch  work  on  time  they 
would  have  plenty  of  satisfied  customers. 
Other  daU  processing  experts  agreed. 

Their  initial  difficulty  was  securing 
sufficient  investment  capital  to  begin 
their  company 

After  Mr.  Baylor's  bank  loan  applica- 
tion was  rejected,  he  visited  the  office  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
Philadelphia  SBA  agreed  to  provide  half 
the  necessary  financing  if  Mr  Baylor 
could  raise  the  other  half. 

When  Julius  Baylor  returned  to  the 
SBA  Philadelphia  regional  office  a  short 
time  later  and  reported  that  he  had 
raised  $10  000  of  the  necessary  capital 
funds  by  his  ov^n  efforts,  the  SBA  officials 
were  highly  Impressed. 

With  this  kind  of  financial  backing. 
SBA  was  convinced  it  could  get  a  bank 
to  participate  Accordingly.  SBA  ar- 
ranged a  conference  with  a  bank  that 
had  previously  worked  out  an  agreement 
with  the  at;ency  to  make  loans  to  small 
businessmen  under  SBAs  loan  guarantee 
plan. 

The  bank  officials  were  Impressed  with 
the  new  firm's  prospects  as  was  the  SBA 
They  immediately  agreed  to  participate 
with  SBA  in  a  $10,000  working  capiUl 
loan  backed  by  an  SBA  guarantee  of  50 
percent 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
played  an  important  part  In  this  firm  s 
birth.  Data  Preparation  Corp  is  now  a 
rapidly  growing  enterprise.  It  Is  provid- 
ing additional  employment  opportunities 
and  Is  a  definite  asset  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  example  of  the 
benefits  desired  from  President  John- 
son's concept  of  -creative  federalism" 
In  this  case  a  Federal  agency,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  by  cooperating 
with  iwj  (.nUTpiibing  young  men  who 


desired  to  sUrt  their  own  business,  and 
bv    enUsting    the    support   of   a    private 
bank    was  able  to  arrange  the  financial 
backing  necessary  for  this  business  ven- 
ture. ..... 

Bernard  L.  Boutin.  SBA  Administra- 
tor IS  a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Johnson's  concept  of  "creative  federal- 
ism "  It  Is  producing  results,  not  only  m 
Philadelphia,  but  in  all  sections  of  our 

Nation  _      , 

The  accomplishments  of  Julius  Baylor 
and  Raymond  Hunley  were  told  by  Peter 
H  Binzen.  a  staff  reporter  for  the  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  of  Philadelphia  in  a  fea- 
ture story  on  May  11.  1967 

I  commend  Mr  Binzen  and  the  editors 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin  for  their  enter- 
prise and  request  that  the  story  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
I  From    PhlUdelphla    Evening    Bulletin.    May 

ll.ly671 
Two    Negro    Founders    of    Keypunch    Firm 
Try  Harder-  Thet  Have  To 
(By  Peter  H  Binzen > 
Julius    A     Baylor,    president    and    board 
chairman  of  Data  Preparation  Corp  .  a  volume 
keypunch    service    at    4040    U)cust    St      trlea 
harder  than  most  executives  to  win  the  con- 
fidence ot  customers  „„„,,„     Ofi 
Baylor.   39.    and    Raymond    L.    Hunley.   36 
Data  Preparations  vice  president  and  general 
manager,    started    the    Arm    la^t    fall    with 
$^600    of    their    own    money.    •■2.400    raised 
through  the  sale  of  stock  and  a  $10,000  bank 

°*Mter  a  slow  start,  they'r.  picking  up 
business  They  employ  a  sUfT  of  28.  plan  to 
expand  and  envision  second-year  sales  of 
over  $200,000 

Baylor  and  Hunley  think  they're  on  their 
way  But  they  have  to  try  harder  because 
their  type  of  business  Is  fiercely  competitive. 

rlR.ST  NEGROES  IN   FIIXD 

\nd  Baylor  and  Hunley  are  believed  to  be 
Philadelphia's  first  Negro  enterpreneurs  in 
the  computer-related  field  »,,,ov,.h 

In  the  process  of  getting  established, 
they're  seeking  to  overcome  obstacles  which 
have  held  back  generations  of  Negroes  from 
participating  significantly  in  this  city's  busi- 
ness and  industrial  life,  such  as  lack  of 
business  experience,  lack  of  contacts  and  lack 
of  capital 

Neuroes.  of  course,  enter  government  and 
the  professions-law.  medicine,  education, 
and  ministry,  architecture  and  social  welfare 
And  the  big  corporations  are  stepping  up 
their  recruiting  of  talented  Negro  college 
siudents. 

But  few  Negro  business  entrepreneurs 
exist  .'Vnd  most  of  them  here  deal  with  goods 
or  service  designed  primarily  for  the  Negro 
market. 

ONLY     27    FIRMS 

In  the  entire  city,  according  to  Philadel- 
phia's application  for  a  Model  Cltlee  planning 
grant  only  13  manufacturing  establishments 
and  14  wholesaling  concerns  are  Negro- 
owned  and  operated 

These  27  firms  comprise  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  all  such  business  here  And  of  the 
27  firms.  16  produce  or  distribute  beauty 
products 

There  are  hundreds  of  Negro  small  busi- 
nesses but  many  are  marginal  operations. 
with  rundown  facilities.  Inadequate  financ- 
ing and  annual  sales  of  less  than  15.000  a 
year  Negro  businesses  themselves  are  often 
caught   In  the  poverty  cycle. 

FATHER    A    LABORER 

Baylor  grew  up  in  Moorestown.  N  J  .  son 
of  a  day  laborer.  From  Moorestown  High  he 
went  to  Howard  University.  Washington, 
DC.  where  he  majored  In  chemistry 

After  receiving  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 


in  1951.  he  spent  four  years  in  the  -Mr  Force 
as  a  non-commlssloned  officer,  then  took 
a  Job  as  a  computer  technician  for  a  Phila- 
delphia firm 

Two  years  later,  he  was  named  a  Junior 
chemist'  for  another  company  here  In  1959. 
he  joined  Radio  Corp  of  America  at  Cherry 
HlU.  N.J..  as  computer  programmer  and  sys- 
tems analyst 

At  RCA  Bavlor  became  Interested  In  key- 
punching. This  Is  an  important  process  in 
computer  work.  It  converts  raw  information 
Into  coded  data  on  punched  cards  that  can 
then  be  fed  Into  computers  As  more  and 
more  business  operations— from  changing 
magazine  subscriber  addresses  to  prep.irlng 
bank  checks— become  computerized,  key- 
punching grows. 

HUNLEY     ALSO    A    PRciGRAMMER 

Many  companies  run  their  own  keypunch 
rooms  while  others  farm  the  work  out  Bay- 
lor noted  that  it  sometimes  tcxjk  three  or 
four  days  to  get  work  back  from  internal 
kevpunchers 

.Xlso  a  programmer  at  RCA  was  Hunley,  a 
graduate  of  St  Augustine  College,  Raleigh. 
N  C  Baylor  discussed  keypunching  with  him 
The  two  decided  to  find  out  whether  there 
might  be  a  market  for  a  large-volume  key- 
punch company  that  could  meet  customer 
needs  for  unusually  fast  service 

After  talking  to  data  processing  firms,  dis- 
covering how  many  cards  are  punched  each 
month  in  this  area,  studying  the  hourly 
ratp  of  kevpunch  operators  and  conducting 
other  surveys,  they  concluded  that  there  was 
such  a  market.  And  they  decided  to  set  up 
such  a  company. 

Baylor  believed  S50.000  would  be  needed  to 
start'the  firm  "We  dldnt  have  anything  but 
gall  "  he  said  He  asked  a  bank  for  a  $25,000 
loan  but  was  turned  down  -They  had  some 
Justification."  he  said  "I  Just  walked  in  off 
the  street.  ■ 


■VID    FROM     V\,EST    PHILADELPHIA    LAP 

Undaunted,  they  set  out  to  sell  stock  At 
about  this  time  they  were  told  of  the  Re- 
gional Development  Laboratory  This  is  a 
West  PhlKidelphla  "Incubator"  for  fledgling 
businesses  and  for  Investors  seeking  to  de- 
velop new  products  It  was  started  by  the 
West  Philadelphia  Corp  .  the  Southeastern 
Economic  Development  Corp.  and  the  US. 
Department  of  Commerce 

Baylor  received  assurances  that  the  lab.  at 
4040  Locust  St  .  would  house  his  new  com- 
pany at  low  rental  and  offer  executive  advice. 
If  he  could  find  adequate  financing  He  de- 
cided he  could  'hamstring"  through  with 
$20  000  as  initial  capital.  Instead  of  $50,000 
Baylor  and  Hunley  held  four  meetings  to 
interest  potential  stockholders.  Nine  Investors 
bought  $2,400  worth  of  stock  in  the  new 
corporation.  Baylor  purchased  $5,100  or  51 
percent  of  the  outstanding  shares,  and  Hun- 
ley $2,500  At  the  time,  Baylor  was  making 
about  $13000  at  RCA.  and  Hunley  $12,000- 
$13,000 

KEYPUNCH    VOTE    RESULTS 

The  Small  Bu.slness  Administration  had 
said  It  would  help  with  half  the  financing  if 
Baylor  raised  the  other  half.  Baylor  had  done 
this  So  First  Pennsylvania  Co  advanced  him 
the  remaining  $10,000  and  the  SBA  guaran- 
teed up  to  half   the  loan 

With  $20,000  in  hand.  Baylor  and  Hunley 
InswUed  their  keypunch  machines,  hired  op- 
erators and  sent  brochures  across  the  counuy 
advertising  their  service  Their  first  Job  in- 
volved keypunching  last  Novembers  election 
returns  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  in  a 
Joint  project,  at  Cherry  HlU  with  United  Pres? 
International.  They  hired  70  girls  and  worked 
around  the  clock  for  two  days. 

Data  Preparation's  first  two  months  were 
rcickv  Bavlor  had  received  many  advance 
prornlses  of  business  On  the  strength  of 
these,  he  hired  kevpunch  operators.  The 
business  didn't  come  in,  and  a  number  oi 
employees  had  to  be  let  go. 


OFFICE    INTEORATSD 

"That  was  our  most  severe  lesson,"  Baylor 
said  Since  then  work  has  mounted  and  85 
to  90  percent  of  the  Initial  losses  have  been 
recovered,  the  president  said.  The  firm  now 
has  30  keypunch  machines  and  verifiers,  with 
more  on  order. 

Baylor's  wife.  Olga,  runs  the  office  force, 
which  is  racially  Integrated.  A  young  woman 
of  Japanese  descent,  Raechal  Mlyahara.  is  in 
charge  of  the  verifiers,  A  white  woman,  Mrs. 
Florence  Hardee,  Is  In  charge  of  the  key- 
punchers 

Miss  Mlyahara,  22.  said  staff  morale  la 
higher  than  In  any  office  she  had  ever  worked. 
"The  work  is  here  and  the  girls  don't  feel 
like  goofing  off,"  she  said.  "Tliey  want  to 
make  a  success  of  this  company." 

Once  the  company  gets  on  Its  feet,  the 
board  of  directors  plans  to  distribute  two 
percent  of  the  stock  to  the  employees.  Baylor 
thinks  this  will  help  maintain  good  employee 
relations  He's  delighted  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  punchers  and  their  record  of 
virtually  faultless  op>eration, 

BAYLOR    ONLY    SALESMAN 

Baylor  is  the  firm's  one  and  only  salesman. 
He  doesn't  think  his  pigmentation  has  been 
much  of  a  barrier  to  landing  business.  He 
goes  out  of  his  way  never  to  be  late  for  an 
appointment,  to  meet  every  work  deadline 
and  to  Insist  on  accuracy. 

"Had  I  been  white,  I  would  have  been  able 
to  sell  stock  easier  or  find  people  willing  to 
risk  capital."  he  said.  "And  now  that  we're 
In  business,  we  do  have  to  try  a  little  harder 
to  overcame  stereotypes. 

"But  I  think  we're  going  to  make  It.  We've 
got  a  gcMxl  and  loyal  staff  and  a  good  service. 
The  future  looks  bright.  I'm  hoping  that 
when  more  people  hear  about  us  they'll  start 
beating  a  path  to  our  door." 


The  world  community  has  a  vital  Interest 
In  peace  and  stability  In  the  Near  East,  one 
that  has  been  expressed  primarily  through 
contlnvilng  United  Nations  action  and  assist- 
ance over  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  a  nation  dedicated 
to  a  world  order  based  on  law  and  mutual  re- 
spect, has  actively  supported  efforts  to  main- 
tain peace  in  the  Near  East. 

In  preventing  the  illegal  blockade  of 
Israel  shipping  in  international  waters — 
specifically  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba — and  in 
taking  whatever  action  may  be  necessary 
to  resist  aggression  against  Israel  and 
preserve  the  peace,  I  must  warn  that  I  do 
not  consider  the  mistake  of  unilateral 
military  action  which  we  have  made  in 
■Vietnam  to  be  among  the  choices  of 
measures  which  must  be  taken.  Such  ac- 
tion would  not  be  conducive  to  preserv- 
ing the  peace,  as  has  been  proven  in 
■Vietnam. 

■With  the  full  and  imequivocal  support 
and  leadership  which  the  United  States 
can  and  should  provide,  the  United  Na- 
tions can  prove  once  again  that  it  can 
be  the  great  instrument  of  peace  which 
it  was  designed  to  be. 


MULTILATERAL  ACTION  REQUIRED 
IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  the  statement 
made  yesterday  by  President  Johnson  in 
regard  to  the  Arab-Israel  crisis  and 
commend  the  obviously  strong  efforts 
which  Ambassador  Goldberg  is  making 
to  obtain  prompt  action  by  the  United 
Nations  to  maintain  peace  and  prevent 
aggression  in  the  Near  East. 

In  pledRinK  my  support  to  those  meas- 
ures which  must  be  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  our  position  clear 
In  this  crisis.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
these  measures  must  be  of  a  multilateral 
nature,  through  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  authority,  as  well  as  direct 
diplomatic  negotiations,  and  that  we 
should  not  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  having  our  position  misconstrued  as 
a  threat  of  unilateral  military  action. 

War  in  the  Middle  East  must  be  pre- 
vented, and  I  would  urge  the  President 
to  use  every  possible  means  at  his  com- 
mand to  pursue  this  matter  "with  great 
vigor"  at  the  United  Nations  and  not 
to  waver  from  his  stated  intention  to  do 
so 

I  especially  support  that  portion  of 
President  Johnson's  statement  wherein 
he  said : 


NAMED  1967  RHODE  ISLAND 
SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
evening  of  this  week,  May  26,  Mr. 
Armand  Gladu  of  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  will 
be  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  as 
the  Rhode  Island  Small  Businessman  of 
the  Year.  Mr.  Gladu  is  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Peter  Pan  Ice  Cream 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Woonsocket,  a  firm  founded 
by  Mr.  Gladu  in  1932. 

The  evolution  of  this  company  from  a 
one-man  operation  in  1932  to  its  present 
employment  of  over  60  people  is  solid 
testimony  to  the  value  and  strength  of 
small  business  firms  In  this  country  to- 
day. It  is  appropriate  that  this  award  is 
to  be  presented  during  National  Small 
Business  Week,  for  the  growth  of  this 
still  relatively  small  firm  is  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  establishing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  back 
in  1953.  SBA  has  assisted  this  firm  in  the 
past  and  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  play- 
ing a  part  In  the  success  of  the  Peter 
Pan  Ice  Cream  Co. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Gladu  and 
his  company  for  their  accomplishment 
of  service  to  the  community  over  the  past 
35  years.  I  wish  them  well  for  the  years 
ahead. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  news  article  from  the  Provi- 
dence Bulletin  of  May  22,  1967: 

(Prom  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin. 

May  22,  1967] 

Named   1967   Rhode  Island   Small 

Businessman 

A  Woonsocket  business  leader,  who  In  1932 
started  out  with  a  $2"75  Investment  and  par- 
layed It  Into  an  ice  cream  manufacturing  and 


wholesaling  company  employing  more  than 
60  persons,  today  was  named  the  1967  Rl:iode 
Island  Small  Businessman  of  the  Year. 

The  selection  of  Armand  Gladu.  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Peter  Pan  Ice  Cream  Co., 
Inc.  of  Woonsocket.  was  announced  this 
morning  by  Charles  J.  Fogarty,  Rhode  Island 
regional  director  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  Eugene  D,  Castelluccl, 
chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  SBA  Advisory 
Council. 

Selection  of  the  small  businessman  of  the 
year  is  one  of  the  several  events  in  the  state 
marking  the  observance  of  National  Small 
Business  Week.  Mr  Gladu  will  be  presented 
the  award  at  a  dinner  Friday  night  at  Big 
Joe"s  Steak  House,  Woonsocket. 

Mr.  Gladu  used  his  $275  investment  in  1932 
to  purchase  a  used  ice  cream  freezer  and 
peddler's  truck  and  began  retailing  ice  cream. 
His  business  grew  from  a  one-man  operation 
to  its  present  manufacturing  and  wholesal- 
ing operation  which  occupies  50,000  square 
feet  of  plant  space  at  675  Manville  Rd.. 
Woonsocket. 

In  addition  to  providing  Jobs  for  more 
than  60  persons,  the  Peter  Pan  Ice  Cream  Co. 
has  33  units  of  automotive  equipment  and 
serves  a  market  area  which  includes  more 
than  half  of  the  communities  in  New  Eng- 
land and  portions  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gladu  Is  a  director  of  the  Woonsocket 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  active  in  many 
organizations,  including  L'Union  St.  Jean 
Baptlste  D"Amerlque.  the  YMCA.  United 
Fund,  the  Northern  Rhode  Island  Adult 
Council.  CYO.  and  the  Lions  International. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  and  the 
National  Retail  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers. 

He  is  the  father  of  four  children  and  has 
seven  grandchildren. 


REVISION  OF  EARLIER  BILL  H.R.  47 
DEALING  WITH  MOVING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKIE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  re- 
vision of  an  earlier  bill  of  mine,  H.R. 
47,  dealing  with  moving  expenses. 

As  in  the  case  of  present  law  this  bill 
provides  for  the  deduction  of  the  ex- 
penses of  moving  household  goods  and 
personal  effects,  and  of  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  taxpayer  and  his  family 
from  the  former  to  the  new  place  of 
residence 

In  addition,  however,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  deduction  of  four  other  types  of 
moving  expenses  subject  to  specified  dol- 
lar limitations.  The  new  categories  of 
moving  expenses  which  will  be  deductible 
under  my  bill  are: 

First.  So-called  househunting  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in 
searching  for  a  new  residence  at  his  new 
place  of  work. 

Second.  So-called  temporary  living 
expenses  at  the  new  business  location 
after  the  taxpayer  and  members  of  his 
household  have  moved  to  the  new  busi- 
ness location  but  before  they  have  found 
permanent  living  quarters.  These  ex- 
penses may  not  be  for  a  period  longer 
than  30  days. 

Third.  Expenses  of  selling  the  former 
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residence  at  the  old  work  location.  These 
are  principally  the  sales  commission 
which  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  of  the  old  residence  although  they 
also  include  settlement  of  an  unexpired 
lease  on  the  former  residence. 

Fourth.  Expenses,  such  as  attorney 
fees,  and  so  forth,  incident  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  new  residence. 

Under  the  biU.  the  deduction  for  the 
expenses  incurred  for  the  four  new  cate- 
gories of  moving  expenses  may  not  ex- 
ceed $2  500  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who 
Dwned  his  own  home  at  the  old  business 
location  or  $1  000  if  he  did  not  own  his 
own  home  This  differential  in  the  maxi- 
mum deductions  is  provided  because  the 
selling  commission  on  a  home  in  most 
cases  Is  bv  far  the  largest  moving  expense 
Incurred  In  fact  the  $1,000  moving  ex- 
pense maxunum  for  taxpayers  not  own- 
ing their  own  homes  probably  is  rela- 
tively more  generous  in  terms  of  the 
moving  expenses  actually  Incurred  than 
is  the  $2. .500  for  those  who  do  own  their 
homes. 

The  new  movmg  expense  deductions 
under  this  bill  are  allowed  to  taxpayers 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayers  are  reim- 
bursed for  these  moving  expenses  by 
their  employers  The  new  moving  expense 
deductions  under  my  bill  would  be  avail- 
able in   1968  and  subsequent  years. 

The  bill  which  I  am  now  introducing 
differs  in  .several  respects  from  the  ear- 
lier bill  I  introduced.  The  modifications 
which  I  have  made  in  this  bill  are  for  the 
most  part,  designed  to  make  the  bill  more 
realistic  and  present  it  in  a  form  which 
I  believe  is  more  likely  to  prove  generally 
acceptable 

Thus,  this  bill  makes  the  moving  ex- 
pense deductions  available  to  reimbursed 
and  nonreimbursed  taxpayers  on  an 
equal  footing  I  hope  that  the  bill  in  re- 
moving all  differences  in  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  new  categories  of  moving 
expense  deductions,  between  those  who 
are  reimbursed  by  their  employers  and 
those  who  are  not.  will  remove  any  objec- 
tions the  Treasury  Department  or  any- 
one else  may  have  on  the  grounds  of 
equity 

Another  change  m  this  bill  from  the 
bill  I  previously  introduced  is  the  fact 
that  only  the  specific  moving  expenses 
named  above  are  deductible  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  any  miscellaneous 
moving  expenses  Any  deduction  of  such 
expenses  is  omitted  because  they  could 
conceivably  con.stitute  difficult  adminis- 
trative enforcement  problems  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  This  problem,  of 
course,  is  especially  significant  when 
mn-reimbursed  employees  may  take  de- 
ductions for  their  moving  expenses  as 
w-ell  as  taxpayers  with  reimbursed  mov- 
ing expen.ses 

Still  another  variation  from  my  earlier 
bill  is  the  limitation  of  $2,500  for  home- 
owners and  $1,000  for  non-homeowners 
with  respect  to  the  four  new  categories  of 
moving  expen.se  deductions  These  limi- 
tations should  limit  the  revenue  loss  in- 
volved while  still  covering  the  principal 
area  where  the  allowance  of  deductions 
for  moving  expenses  is  so  e.ssentlal, 

I  believe  it  is  especially  important  to- 
day that  action  be  taken  on  the  allow- 
ance of  these  highly  significant  moving 


expenses.  With  our  present  tight  em- 
plovment  conditions  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  labor  be  encouraged  to 
move  to  locations  where  it  is  most 
needed  This  bill  should  substantially  aid 
in  providing  this  flexibility  m  the  labor 
force.  At  the  same  time  it  also  removes 
a  major  element  of  discrimination  ir  the 
tax  treatment  between  taxpayers  who. 
for  one  leason  or  another,  are  required 
to  move  to  a  new  business  location  and 
those  who  are  not. 

This,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  reasonable 
bill,  one  which  I  have  attempted  to  limit 
to  the  major  problem  area  I  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
be  able  to  consider  this  bill  in  the  near 
future  

MIDDLE   EAST  CRISIS 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  GRtENi  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<jre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  the  current  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  IS  a  cause  of  deep  concern  to  all 
Americans  and  all  peace-loving  men 
throughout  the  world  In  following  close- 
ly the  course  of  events  in  that  troubled 
area.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  a 
recent  speech  by  Premier  Levi  Eshkol 
of  Israel  which  was  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Tuesday.  May  23  In  pre- 
paring my  weekly  retwrt  to  the  news- 
papers of  my  district.  I  used  Premier  Esh- 
kols  words  as  a  point  uf  departure  for  a 
discussion  of  the  Middle  Elast  crisis  How- 
ever, since  this  printed  report  will  not 
appear  (or  anotlier  week,  I  am  placing 
the  text  of  that  report  in  todays  Record. 

We  do  not  intend  launching  an  Btiack 
I  want  to  say  this  to  the  Arab  SUtes  and 
especially  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  although  we 
have  said  It  time  and  time  again  We  have 
no  interest  in  violating  their  security,  their 
territory  or  their  legitimate  rlghta  Nor  shiill 
we  interfere  In  any  way  In  their  Internal  af- 
fairs, their  regimes  or  their  regional  or  inter- 
national relations 

These  words  were  sjwken  last  Tuesday 
by  Premier  Levi  Eshkol.  of  Israel  They 
were  the  first  truly  statesmanlike  words 
uttered  during  the  current  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  President  Nasser,  and 
others,  could  learn  a  lesson  in  diplomacy 
from  that  speech 

Of  course,  by  the  time  you  read  this 
report,  events  may  have  changed  drama- 
ticallv  in  the  Middle  East  As  I  am  writ- 
ing. U  Thant,  United  Nations  Secretary 
General,  has  just  arrived  in  Cairo  Presi- 
dent Nasser  has  declared  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  Egyptian  territory  and  the  world 
15  waiting  for  the  first  Israeli  ship  to  test 
Nassers  stated  Intention  of  preventing 
Israel  from  using  those  waters  for  ship- 
ping 

Since  1950,  the  United  States  has  re- 
peatedly stated  its  Middle  East  policy  in 
unmistakable  terms  This  country,  to- 
gether with  Great  Britain  and  France, 
has  agreed  to  guarantee  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Israel  while  assuring  Israels 
neighbors  that  their  own  internal  sta- 


bility will  not  be  threatened  by  outside 
force 

It  is  a  reasonable  (X)licy  w  hich  has  been 
endorsed  by  tiie  administrations  of  four 
Presidents.  Tniman.  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  calm,  cool  yet  determined  exercise  of 
that  policy  will  bring  about  stability  in 
the  Middle  Ea.st. 

Although  I  cannot  say,  at  this  writing, 
what  will  be  the  final  outcome  in  thLs 
current  crisis.  I  do  believe  that  such 
crises  as  the  present  one  demand  the  ut- 
most tact  and  diplomacy  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  and  all  other  nations  In- 
volved That  is  the  rea.son  why  Premier 
Eskol's  words  are  so  important.  He 
demonstrates,  in  the  words  quoted  above, 
the  statesmanship  and  reasonableness  so 
e.ssential  to  preventing  a  crisis  from  be- 
coming a  major  war. 

While  assuring  the  Arab  world  that 
Israel  has  no  desire  to  launch  an  attack, 
he  also  reminds  the  Arabs  that  'we  ex- 
pect of  them,  according  to  the  principles 
of  reciprocity,  the  application  of  the 
same  principles  toward  us."  Finally,  in 
one  simple  sentence,  he  sums  up  the  im- 
mediate solution  to  the  present  situation: 
The  status  quo  must  be  restored  on  both 
sides  of  the  border 

Whether  or  not  President  Na.s.ser  and 
other  Arab  leaders  will  respond  with 
equal  statesman.ship  remains  to  be  seen. 
Perhaps  we  shall  know  by  the  time  this 
column  appears  in  the  newspapers  No 
matter  what  direction  the  crisis  lakes, 
however,  it  can  be  .said  that  at  a  time 
when  other  men  would  lose  their  heads 
or  act  fooli.'-hly.  the  Premier  of  Israel 
showed  that  he  was  a  state.sman 

The  United  States,  too.  has  a  deep  re- 
sponsibility under  the  commitments  It 
has  made  over  the  past  17  years.  We  can- 
not and  shall  not  sit  by  if  the  situation 
deteriorates  Past  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  American  resolve  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  the  one  element  which  can 
bring  alx>ut  a  stable  situation.  All 
Amerlcan.s— and  all  men  of  sood  will- 
can  endorse  President  Johnsons  recent 
reaCRrmatlon  of  our  policy  to  "strongly 
oppose  aggression  by  anyone  in  the  area, 
m  any  form,  overt  or  clandestine  '  and 
to  have  the  difTerences  in  the  Middle  East 
settled  peacefully  and  in  accordance 
with   accepted   international   practice" 


REMARKS     BY     TOMLTNSON     FORT. 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC   CORP 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  IMr  Morris  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  January  of  this  year,  the 
New  Mexico  Electric  Service  Co  com- 
pleted and  placed  Into  commercial  oper- 
ation a  100,000  kilowatt  steam  electric 
generating  station  near  Hobbs,  N  Mex. 
The  project  involved  over  $14,000,000 
over  the  past  3  years  On  May  9  this 
facllltv.  the  Maddox  plant  of  New  Mexico 


Electric  Service  was  dedicated  in  Hobbs. 
The  press  of  official  business  In  Washing- 
ton prevented  me  from  attending  these 
ceremonies.    However,   I   would   like   to 
bring  to  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  the 
remarks   of   Mr.    Tomlinson   Fort,   vice 
president  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp..  made  at  that  dedication: 
Remarks   by    Tomlinson    Fort,    Vice   Presi- 
dent.   Westinghouse    Electric    Corp..    at 
THE  Dedication   Ceremonies  of  the  Mad- 
dox  Plant.  New   Mexico   Electric  Service 
Co..  Hobbs,  N.  Mex  .  May  9,  1967 
Mr    M.iddox,   distinguished   guests,   ladles 
and  gentlemen ; 

Tliere  are  not  many  times  in  our  lives 
when  we  are  privileged  to  take  part  in  a  pub- 
lic celebr;ition  that  is  at  once  happy,  exciting 
and  significaiu;  that  Is  the  successful  reali- 
zation of  many  months  of  planning  and 
building:  that  Is  a  blessing  for  today  and  will 
be  a  benefit  for  decades  to  come. 

This  Is  such  an  occasion.  I  feel  privileged 
to  be  here  to  share  It  with  you.  I  am  proud 
that  my  company  played  a  role  in  making 
It  possible. 

It  Is  always  good  to  be  present  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  large  power  plant,  because  It  is 
such  a  deeply  satisfying  event.  It  Is  like  a 
rich  harvest  stored  safely  in  the  barn  or 
brought  prohtably  to  market.  It  Is  like  a  40,- 
000-barrel   well   brought   in  at   10.000  feet. 

I  feel  this  at  any  power  plant  dedication, 
wherever  it  may  be  But  the  dedication  here, 
today,  is  even  more  of  a  special  occasion  lor 
me.  it  Is  special  because  it  brings  me  home 
again,  back  to  the  county  I  left  forty-four 
years  ago.  to  mingle  again  with  the  people 
/  Itke  best.  It  Is  special  because  this  power 
plant  Is  a  living  monument  to  a  man  I  have 
known,  admired,  respected  and  called  friend 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century. 

There  are  dlllerent  groups  and  Interests  in 
this  city,  county  and  state,  and  to  each  of 
them — to  each  of  you— the  Maddox  Plant 
has  a  different  significance. 

As  a  citizen  and  householder,  you  are  ac- 
quiring a  valuable  new  community  and  re- 
gional asset — one  that  will  give  you  contin- 
ued ample  supplies  of  useful,  low-cost  elec- 
tric power. 

As  an  industrial,  commercial,  or  agricul- 
tural customer,  you  know  that  you  can  count 
on  all  the  low-cost  power  you  will  need  to 
support  your  operations  and  sustain  your 
growth  The  Interconnection  with  South- 
western Public  Service  Company,  gives  you 
further  protection  against  most  man-made 
or  natural  emergencies. 

To  the  public  officials  who  are  here  today, 
the  Maddox  plant  must  be  a  heartening 
evidence  of  faith  In  the  continued  growth  of 
this  region  and  of  New  Mexico. 

This  new  facility  represents  a  very  sub- 
stantial investment  In  the  future  of  this 
whole  area.  It  is  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  wealth  and  well-being  of  this  region  and 
stale  It  must  be  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction 
to  every  one  here  that  this  fine  installation 
has  been  placed  in  service  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  single  dollar  of  tax  revenues. 
Here,  In  other  words.  Is  a  great  public  works 
tiuilt  without  the  use  of  public  money. 

More  than  that,  t'lis  public  works  will  earn 
money  for  the  st^ite  instead  of  demanding 
subsidies  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  will  pay 
some  $100,000  each  year  to  the  state,  city,  and 
school  district  in  taxes. 

This  plant  will  also  have  a  special  signifi- 
cance to  still  another  part  of  this  commu- 
nity—to the  children  who  are  here  now.  and 
to  those  who  are  still  to  come. 

As  they  grow  up.  they  will  see  the  Maddox 
Plant,  and  use  Its  power:  and  they  will 
blandly  asstune,  as  young  people  do,  that  it 
was  always  here,  always  producing  power  for 
their  needs.  They  wili  take  it  for  granted — 
just  as  we  did  things  like  this  in  our  youth. 
I  would  like  to  reach  forward  ten  or 
twenty  or  thirty  years  into  the  future  with 


these  young  people  and  shake  them  gently 
by  the  shoulders,  and  say,  "Look,  this  plant 
was  not  always  here.  It  had  to  be  planned, 
built  and  paid  for.  People  had  to  work  and 
worry  to  make  that  happen,  and  other  people 
had  to  hire  out  the  use  of  their  money  to 
make  it  possible." 

And  I  would  say,  "This  plant  is  not  some- 
thing you  should  take  for  granted.  It  Is 
part  of  your  Inheritance  as  an  American, 
Many  other  people  around  the  world  know 
the  value  of  such  an  asset  as  this,  for  they 
have  had  to  do  without  it.  and  they  have 
sometimes  paid  a  terrible  price  to  get  it.  So 
have  a  kind  throught  for  the  people  before 
you  who  built  this  plant." 

And  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  also  about 
Jack  Maddox. 

When  Jack  Maddox  came  to  Hobbs  In  1931, 
the  power  company  here  had  365  customers 
and  annual  revenues  of  $91,561. 

I  understand  that  two  of  the  customers 
were  a  bachelor  and  a  maiden  lady  who  lived 
in  different  parts  of  town.  Every  night  the 
management  left  the  office  fearing  that  those 
two  would  get  together  and  marry  and  so 
reduce  the  number  of  the  company's  custom- 
ers, at  one  blow  by  almost  three-tentlis  of 
one  per  cent! 

Jack  Maddox  became  President  and  Chair- 
man of  what  was  then  the  New  Mexico  Power 
and  Light  In  1946,  and  the  majority  stock- 
holder In  1953.  There  was  only  one  way  he 
could  Increase  the  profitability  of  his  com- 
pany, and  that  was  to  increase  the  growth 
of  the  community  his  company  served.  So 
he  helped  to  bring  in  new  industry.  That 
created  Jobs,  and  that  brought  in  more  peo- 
ple— -more  customers.  Then  he  aided  In  de- 
veloping housing  projects  for  them  to  live 
in,  and  commercial  buildings  for  others  to 
use  in  providing  the  services  the  people  and 
their  Industries  needed. 

Now,  this  sort  of  thing  has  happened  all 
over  this  country.  It  Is  one  of  the  elements 
that  has  made  us  great.  But  there  is  one 
point  about  Hobbs  that  Is  different. 

In  our  big  cities,  the  healthy  relationship 
between  power  company  and  community  is 
sometimes  not  clearly  defined.  It  Is  hidden 
from  view  In  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
economy.  It  began  to  happen  decades  ago. 
and  the  pioneering  leaders  who  helped  to 
create  the  initial  growth  are  lost  to  history. 

Here  in  Hobt>s,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
relationship  between  power  company  and 
community  is  clearly  defined  and  is  appar- 
ent to  anyone  who  looks. 

And  the  pioneering  business  leader  who  did 
so  much  to  make  the  community  grow  is  here 
with  us,  BtlU  a  relatively  young  man  with 
many  more  productive  years  ahead  of  him. 
What  he  has  done  in  his  lifetime  up  to  now 
is  open  for  anyone  to  see.  All  you  have  to  do 
Is  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  stack  for  this 
plant  and  look  back  across  the  prairie  toward 
town. 

The  great  American  philosopher  William 
James  said,  "The  great  purpose  of  life  Is  to 
create  something  that  outlasts  it."  I  think 
Jack  Maddox  has  done  that. 

Many  of  you  have  inspected  this  turbine 
generator  today,  and  you  know  something 
about  it.  However,  you  may  not  know  that  it 
Is  only  one  step  in  a  $14.4  million  expansion 
program  of  this  company,  Including  70  miles 
of  115  KV  transmission  lines. 

But,  let's  concentrate  on  the  turbo-gener- 
ator. The  first  Interesting  fact  about  it  is  that 
it  weighs  700.000  pounds.  It  is  almost  78  teet 
long.  It  will  produce  100,000  kilowatts  of 
power.  That  Is  enough  power  to  serve  100.000 
people — or  almost  the  communities  of  Ros- 
well,  Carlsbad,  Lovlngton,  and  Hobbs  put 
together. 

To  put  It  in  other  terms,  this  machine  will 
deliver  170,000  horsepower.  How  much  Is 
that?  Well,  the  average  dlesel  locomotive  pro- 
duces about  5,000  horsepower.  Therefore,  this 
turbine  generator  Is  equivalent  to  thirty-four 
locomotives. 


You  were  not  able  to  look  inside  the  unit, 
and  so  I  would  like  to  try  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  what  will  be  going  on  there  when 
it  is  operating. 

The  steam  turbine  generator  Is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  Intricate  machines  man 
r.as  ever  built  to  do  his  work  for  him.  It  is 
the  workhorse  of  our  economy,  and  one  .so 
faithful  and  reliable  that  men  take  It  for 
granted  and  seldom  stop  to  think  what  a 
remarkable  instrument  they  have  devised. 
Let  me  describe  it. 

This  turbine  is  like  a  windmill  In  a  casing, 
using  steam  instead  of  wind.  There  are 
seventy-two  rows  of  blades — 9,030  individual 
blades  altogether. 

The  largest  blades  are  in  the  last  row. 
There  are  120  of  them,  each  blade  twenty- 
three  inches  long  and  weighing  7 ',4  pounds. 
You  see  one  of  them  here. 

These  large  blades  do  approxtmatelv  four 
per  cent  of  the  total  work  at  full  load.  When 
this  blade  is  rotating  at  3,600  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  tip  travels  at  a  speed  greater 
than  the  speed  of  sound,  and  it  has  a  cen- 
trifugal pull  on  its  base  of  75,000  pounds. 

This  blade  looks  fairly  simple,  as  you  see 
it  here.  But  I  would  guess  that  no  other 
man-made  object  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
has  had,  per  square  inch,  so  much  money, 
lime,  and  sheer  concentrated  attention  de- 
voted to  Its  configuration,  composition,  and 
function. 

And  I'm  sure  your  great  artist  and  my  old 
schoolmate.  Peter  Kurd,  of  San  Patricio, 
would  agree  with  me  that  it  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  fine  work  of  sculptured  art. 

Nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  steam 
will  flow  through  this  turbine  each  hour 
when  it  is  operating  at  rated  capacity.  It  will 
enter  the  boilers  as  a  small  river  of  water  and 
emerges  as  steam.  This  steam  will  enter  the 
turbine  under  pressure  of  1450  per  square 
inch  and  at  a  temperature  of  1,000  degrees 
Fahrenheit, 

In  a  fraction  of  a  second,  this  steam  will 
expand  to  a  volume  more  than  800  times  Its 
original  form,  and  it  will  blast  through  the 
turbine  at  speeds  up  to  1.850  miles  an  hour. 
In  another  fraction  of  a  second.  It  will  be 
cooled  to  109  degrees,  and  it  will  flow  from 
the  rear  end  of  the  turbine  into  what  we  call 
the  condenser,  where  it  is  converted  back  to 
water  at  the  rate  of  more  than  six  tons  every 
sixty  seconds. 

The  total  time  for  the  steam  to  pass 
through  the  turbine  is  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

You  don't  need  to  be  an  engineer  to  realize 
that  these  are  extreme  conditions  of  speed, 
temperature,  and  pressure.  And  yet,  this  in- 
strument will  run  for  many  years  under 
these  conditions.  When  your  children  and 
grandchildren  welcome  In  the  Twenty-First 
Century — and  I  hope  you  will  all  be  here  to 
help  them  do  it — there  is  every  likelihood 
that  this  Maddox  Plant  turbine  will  still  be 
running  and  producing  electric  power. 

I  have  said  several  times  that  you  have 
dedicated  a  community  asset  here.  In  a 
broader  sense,  you  have  built  more  than  that. 
In  developing  this  beautiful,  rugged  country, 
in  giving  it  homes  and  industry,  you  are  in 
fact  giving  us  a  great  national  asset.  We  all 
share  the  benefit  of  your  work  here. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  distinguished 
guests,  Mr.  Maddox — I  offer  congratulations 
to  you,  to  your  colleagues,  and  to  the  people 
of  this  community,  county,  and  state  for  the 
fine  achievement  you  are  celebrating  today. 


ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES  NEEDED 
FOR  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  Co  the  request  of  the  geiitleman 
from  Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  [Development  Bank  held  here 
in  Washmiiton  the  last  week  m  April, 
the  Governors  of  the  Bank  unanmiously 
recommended  that  the  member  govern- 
ments approve  an  expansion  of  the 
Bank's  resources  Of  the  proposed  $1.2 
billion  expansion  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations,  the  Banks  soft-loan  win- 
dow, the  United  States  is  asked  to  pro- 
vide $900  million.  This  new  money  will 
enable  the  Bank  to  maintain  an  adequate 
level  of  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
loans  through  early  1971  It  will  permit 
the  Bank  to  expand  its  activities  in  the 
priority  fields  of  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion and  to  undertake  new  initiatives  in 
the  field  of  multinational  project  financ- 
ing, in  accord  with  the  Declaration  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Americas 

The  Inter-Amencan  Development 
Bank  deserves  the  full  support  of  the 
United  States  The  IDB  provides  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  I.at!i'.  Americans' 
willingness  and  interest  in  working  to- 
gether to  help  themselves.  At  the  annual 
meeting  the  Latin  American  members 
of  the  Bank  agreed  to  increase  their  con- 
tribution to  the  FSO  relative  to  the  U  S 
contribution  Previously  the  United 
States  had  contributed  $5  to  every  $1 
equivalent  contributed  by  the  Latin 
Americans  The  current  proposal  calls 
for  the  United  States  to  contribute  only 
$3  for  every  $1  equivalent  contributed 
by  the  I^tin  Americans  The  Latin 
American  members  will  be  providing 
twice  as  much  as  they  did  the  last  time 
PSO  resources  were  increased  I  think 
this  provides  significant  evidence  of  their 
commitment  to  development  and  to  the 
Inter-Amencan  Development  Bank  It 
deserves  our   wholehearted   support 

Since  its  beginnings  in  1960  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
the  Alliance  The  Bank  has  been  a  leader 
In  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  Latin  America  Its  awareness  that 
self-help  and  reform  are  indispensable  to 
progress  has  led  it  to  actively  promote 
and  encourage  the  many  reforms  which 
are  necessary  for  rapid  and  sustained 
growth  In  the  7  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Bank  has  accumulated  an  im- 
pressive record  of  contributing  to  the 
self-help  objectives  of  its  member  coun- 
tries through  First,  mobilization  of  in- 
ternal financial  resources  at  least  eqiilva- 
lent  to  the  total  amount  of  its  loans  In 
fields  related  U)  its  lending  activities; 
second,  the  creation  of  new  Institutions 
and  the  improvement  of  existing  institu- 
tions in  the  Banks  program  areas: 
third,  the  training  of  large  numbers  of 
people  required  for  efTlclenr  public  ad- 
ministration, and,  fourth:  innovations 
leading  to  improved  economic  efficiency 

In  lis  efforts  to  promote  development 
the  Bank  Ls  an  active  participant  in 
CIAP.  the  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  The  Bank  has 
lost  no  opporunlty  to  make  its  views 
known,  through  the  CIAP  country  re- 
views, concerning  the  need  for  more  ef- 
fective measures   in  the  areas  of  fiscal 


policy  and  fiscal  administration  in  those 
country  situations  in  which  failure  to 
move  with  sufficient  rapidity  has  threat- 
ened to  immobili^e  the  development  pro- 
grams of  those  countries. 

On  certain  occasions  the  Bank  has 
joined  with  other  agencies  in  joint  repre- 
sentations, under  the  aegis  of  CIAP,  to 
specific  countries  in  a  critical  economic 
condition  due  to  lack  of  progressive 
measures.  In  other  .■situations  in  which 
the  Bank  either  has  accepted  the  role  of 
financial  manager  In  mobilizing  external 
resources,  or  has  been  invited  by  a  coun- 
try to  do  50,  the  Bank  has  expressed  iUs 
reluctance  to  press  forward  with  such 
responsibilities  until  evidence  could  be 
provided  by  the  country  regarding  the 
measures  it  proposed  to  take  to  improve 
the  mobilization  of  its  counterpart 
resources. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  also  played  a  very  active  role 
in  promotmg  a  regional  and  integrated 
approach  to  development  Last  year  the 
Bank  set  up  the  Prelnvestment  Fund  for 
Latin  American  Integration.  The  money 
m  the  Fund  is  to  be  used  to  finance  pre- 
feasibillty  studies  of  multinational  proj- 
ects. Earlier  this  year  the  Fund  prepared 
a  work  program  which  was  submitted  to 
CIAP  CIAP,  in  consultations  with  the 
General  Secretariat  for  the  Economic 
Integration  of  Central  America  and  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  is  to 
assign  priorities  to  the  various  studies 
included  in  the  work  program. 

One  study,  that  3f  telecommunications 
in  10  South  American  countries,  has  al- 
ready been  completed  And.  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1967  the  Bank  approved  the 
first  loan  from  the  Prelnvestment  Fund 
This  loan  will  be  used  to  finance  feasi- 
bility studies  for  the  expansion  of  a  hy- 
droelectric plant  on  the  Acaray  River  in 
Paraguay  The  power  generated  by  this 
plant  will  be  used  not  only  in  Paraguay 
but  also  by  Brazil  and  Argentina  The 
loan  contribution  to  the  ultimate  Inter- 
connection of  Latin  Americas  electric 
systems. 

In  addition  to  the  prelnvestment  stud- 
ies and  projects  related  to  Integrations 
which  it  finances  the  Bank  has  also  es- 
tablished in  Buenos  Aires  the  Institute 
for  Latin  American  Integration.  Besides 
training,  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Institute 
will  be  to  participate  in  the  planning  of 
the  development  of  the  River  Plate  Basin 
area  Studies  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  area  are  included  in  the 
work  program  of  the  Prelnvestment 
Fund 

With  every  passing  year  the  Bank  has 
taken  on  additional  responsibilities  It 
has  shown  it-self  tn  be  capable  of  han- 
dling these  responsibilities  effectively  and 
efficiently  Recently,  at  the  chiefs-of- 
state  meeting  in  Punta  del  Este  the  Bank 
was  given  further  responsbilitles  At  this 
meeting  the  chiefs  of  state  save  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  further  phvsical 
integration  of  the  hemisphere  will  be 
required  if  we  are  to  have  effective  eco- 
nomic integration.  A  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained effort  was  called  for  to  complete 
and  modernize  the  physical  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  region  The  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  Bank  for  Inte- 
gration, was  asked  to  lead  this  effort — 
both  to  conduct  the  studies  which  will 


identify  and  prepare  multinational  proj- 
ects, and  to  finance  the  projects  them- 
selves. With  the  additional  resources  the 
Bank  has  requested,  the  Bank  plans  to 
use  up  to  5100  million  a  year  to  finance 
multinational  projects.  The  Bank  is  also 
considering  the  expansion  of  its  program 
to  finance  intra-Latin  American  exports. 
This.  too.  provides  a  vital  r.ssist  to  the 
economic  .ntcgration  of  Latin  America. 

The  additional  resourcts  we  are  asked 
to  provide  to  the  IDB  will  alv.i.  as  I  have 
said,  permit  the  Bank  to  expand  its  ac- 
tivities m  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
education  The  Tank's  current  plans  are 
to  double  its  expenditures  in  agriculture 
and  to  substantially  increase  its  ex- 
penditures on  education 

We  cannot  question  the  need  to  sup- 
port agricultural  development  in  Latin 
America.  Too  little  att-ention  has  been 
paid  to  this  in  the  past  Nearly  50  per- 
cent of  Latin  American  labor  works  on 
the  farm,  and  from  80  to  90  million  rural 
Latin  Americans  earn  only  bare  .subsist- 
ence. Greater  agricultural  development  is 
urgently  needed  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  live  in  rural  communities,  but 
also  m  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  people 
who  are  fleeing  from  rural  poverty  to 
already  overcrowded  cities. 

When  the  United  States  set  up  the 
social  progress  trust  fund  several  target 
areas  were  selected.  The  improvement  of 
higher  education  was  one  purpose  for 
which  SPTF  funds  were  to  be  uaed.  With 
the  exhaustion  several  years  ago  of  these 
funds  the  Banks  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations took  on  the  respcnsibl'ity  for 
financing  projects  in  these  areas.  Now 
the  Bank  i.s  working  to  deve'op  projects 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education,  to 
supplement  its  previous  concentration  on 
higher  education  They  realize,  as  do  we. 
that  a  lack  of  trained  intermediate  level 
technicians  caii  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
rapid  development 

Our  President  stated  at  Punta  del  Este 
that  we  have  entered  the  decade  of  ur- 
gency The  need  to  speed  actions  which 
will  promote  development  in  Lati:i  Amer- 
ica—both national  self-help  actions  and 
International  cooperative  actions— Is 
greater  than  ever  Rising  population  and 
the  growing  needs  for  food  and  jobs  are 
creating  legitimate  pressures  for  more 
rapid  development  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  ignore  Tlie  resources  we 
provide  to  the  IDB  will  play  a  vital  part 
In  carrying  forward  the  action  program 
agreed  to  by  the  Presidents  at  Punta  del 
Este  Upon  the  .success  of  that  proeram 
depends  the  course  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  health  of  inter-Ameri- 
can relations  for  many  years  to  come. 
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AGGRESSION  AGAINST  ISRAEL 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  SfX'aker  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  !  Mr  Celler  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker.  108  Mem- 
bers joined  In  Issuing  the  following 
statement 


Egypt  and  Syria  are  now  threatening  Is- 
rael and  we  fear  that  war  in  the  Near  East 
Is  inevitable  unless  the  United  States  acts 
firmly  and  vigorously  to  prevent  it.  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  speech  to  his  troops  In  Sinai 
yesterday  was  in  effect  a  declaration  of  war. 
We  note  with  dismay  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  encouraging  and  arming  Egypt  and  Syria 
in  a  bold  move  to  win  influence  and  power 
in  the  Middle  East.  Once  again  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  be  testing  American  re- 
solve  t-o   defend   the   p>eace. 

The  United  Stales  Government,  speaking 
through  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
declared  its  determination  to  act  agalnfit 
aggression  in  the  Middle  East.  And  we  note 
with  appreciation  the  declaration  of  a  'White 
House  spokesman  that — 

•This  country  is.  of  course,  committed  to 
the  principle  of  maintaining  f>eace  in  the 
Middle  East  This  has  been  our  position  over 
the  years.  It  is  still  our  position." 

Consistent  with  that  declaration,  we  pledge 
the  fullest  support  to  measures  which  must 
t>e  taken  by  the  Administration  to  make  our 
position  unmistakably  clear  to  those  who 
are  now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Israel, 
that  we  are  now  prepared  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  resist  aggression 
against  Israel  and  to  preserve  the  peace. 

We  are  confident  that  the  p>eople  of  the 
United  States  will  support  such  a  policy. 

The  signatories  are :        I 

Brock  Adams,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Prank 
Annimzio,  William  H.  Ayres.  William 
A  Barrett.  Alphonzo  Bell.  Jonathan 
B  Bingham,  Edward  P.  Boland,  John 
Brademas.   Frank   J.   Brasco. 

William  S.  Broomfleld.  George  E.  Brown, 
Jr.,  James  A.  Burke.  Phillip  Btirton, 
James  A.  Byrne.  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Tim 
Lee  Carter.  Emanuel  Celler,  Frank  M. 
Clark.  Jeffrey  Cohelan. 

Barber  B  Conable.  Jr..  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
John  Coiiyers.  Jr..  James  C.  Corman, 
Glenn  Cunningham,  Emilio  Q.  Dad- 
darlo.  Dominlck  V.  E)ftniels,  James  J. 
Delaney.  John  G.  Dow,  Florence  P. 
Dwyer. 

Joshua  Eilberg.  Leonard  Farbstefti, 
Dante  B.  Fascell,  Paul  A.  Fino,  Daniel 
J.  Flood.  William  D.  Ford,  Samuel 
N.  Friedel.  James  G.  Pulton,  Cornelius 
E  Gallagher,  James  C.  Gardner,  Robert 
N    Glalmo,  Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 

William  J.  Green.  Martha  W.  Griffiths, 
Seymour  Hulpern.  James  M.  Hanley, 
Richard  T.  Hanna.  Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen. Henry  Helstoskl,  Chet  Holifleld, 
FYank  J.  Horton.  James  J.  Howard, 
Donald  J.  Irwin 

Charles  S  Joelson.  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Edna  F  Kelly.  Cecil  R.  King.  Theodore 
R  Kupferman.  Peter  N  Kyros.  Robert 
L  Leggett.  Clarence  D.  Long.  Joseph 
M  McDade.  Robert  C.  McEwen, 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Hervey  Q. 
Machen.  Ray  J.  Madden. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  George  P.  Miller, 
Joseph  G  Mlnlsh.  William  S.  Moor- 
head,  Abraham  J.  Multer.  John  M. 
Murphy.  William  T.  Murphy.  Robert 
N  C  Nix.  Barratt  CHara.  James  G. 
O'Hara.  Alvln  E.  O'Konskl,  Thomas  P. 
C-Nelll,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Ottlnger.  Edward  J.  Patten, 
Claude  Pepper.  Otis  G.  Pike,  Melvln 
Price.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Ogden  R. 
Reld.  Ben  Relfel.  Joseph  Y.  Resnlck, 
George  M.  Rhodes.  Howard  W.  Robl- 
Bon. 

Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  Byron  G.  Rogers, 
Paul  G.  Rogers.  John  J.  Rooney,  Ben- 
Jamlne  S.  Rosenthal,  William  P.  Ryan, 
Pernand  St  Germain,  James  H. 
Scheuer.  Herman  T.  Schneebell,  Fred 
Schwengel. 


B.  F.  Sisk,  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Herbert 
Tenzer,  Frank  Thompson,  Jr,,  Robert 
O.  Tlernan,  John  V.  Tunney,  Lionel 
Van  Deerlln,  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Sidney 
R.  Yates. 


DEESCALATING    THE    MUNICIPAL 
INDUSTRIAL  BOND  WAR 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  legislation  is  designed  to 
overcome  an  inequity  that  has  placed  my 
State  and  others  in  a  disadvantaged 
position.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  will 
provide  a  vehicle  which  will  assist  in 
deterring  the  present  harmful  escalation 
of  communities  issuing  tax-exempt  in- 
dustrial development  bonds. 

Joining  with  me  today  in  mtroducing 
this  needed  legislation  are  Congressmen 
Brown  of  California,  Rees,  Edwards  of 
California,  Leggett,  Tunney,  Van  Deer- 
LiN,  Waldie,  and  Moss.  In  addition.  Mr. 
RoYBAL  and  Mr.  Gorman  have  introduced 
similar  companion  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  year  a 
large  number  of  mimlcipallties  issued 
almost  one-half  billion  dollars  in  revenue 
bonds  for  industrial  development. 

A  municipal  revenue  bond  for  indus- 
trial development  is  simply  a  municipal- 
ity financing  a  capital  facility  for  a 
private  company  by  selling  bonds  on  the 
market.  The  private  company  guarantees 
to  lease  the  facility  from  the  municipality 
at  a  rent  that  covers  the  principal  and  in- 
terest the  city  pays  on  the  bonds  it  issues. 
The  Interest  the  city  pays  on  the  bond  is 
usually  less  than  the  interest  a  corpora- 
tion would  pay  for  a  development  loan  or 
bond  of  its  own.  The  city  is  able  to  float 
bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  because 
their  bonds  are  tax  exempt.  This  savings 
in  interest  by  the  city  is  passed  along  to 
the  company. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  municipality  include:  First. 
bringing  new  industry  and  jobs  to  the 
city;  second,  not  jeopardizing  the  munic- 
ipality credit  since  the  bonds  the  city 
sells  are  marketed  on  the  basis  of  the 
credit  rating  of  the  company  that  has 
agreed  to  rent  the  plant. 

The  advantages  to  a  company  include: 
first,  obtaining  a  plant  at  a  lower  cost 
than  they  could  if  the  company  tried  to 
finance  the  construction  on  its  own.  The 
lower  cost  to  the  company  is  passed  along 
through  low  rents  charged  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. Sometimes  there  Is  as  much  as 
a  1 -percent  difference  between  the  inter- 
est a  municipality  pays  on  its  bonds  when 
compared  to  the  interest  a  private  com- 
pany would  have  to  pay  for  a  develop- 
ment loan.  If  you  are  financing  a  $100 
million  plant  over  a  long  period  of  time  a 
1 -percent  savings  on  interest  would  be  In 
the  millions. 

Second,  oftentimes  the  companies 
occupying  these  municipally  owned  In- 


dustrial plants  are  exempt  from  property 
taxes  because  the  municipality  cannot 
tax  its  own  property. 

Municipal  industrial  revenue  bonds 
were  originally  made  tax  exempt  to  pro- 
vide economically  deprived  communities 
with  a  means  to  help  local  struggling  in- 
dustry that  could  not  obtain  other 
sources  of  financing.  This  purpose  has 
been  perverted.  Today,  34  States  permit 
the  issuance  of  industrial  revenue  bonds, 
and  many  wealthy  communities  are  tak- 
ing advantage.  In  addition,  substantial 
companies  are  taking  advantage  of 
municipal  financing.  A.T.  &  T.,  Litton 
Industries,  American  Can,  and  Armco 
Steel  are  not  struggling  enterprises  but 
are  a  few  of  the  prosperous  companies 
who  have  joined  the  rush  for  the  cheaper 
financing. 

Today  we  find  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  communities  having  to  de- 
velop bond  programs  in  order  to  be  com- 
petitive in  attracting  new  industry.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  predictions  estimate 
that  one  billion  dollars  will  have  been 
raised  by  municipalities  through  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  This  is  almost 
a  500-percent  increase  over  1965.  Yet, 
if  a  community  does  not  go  this  route 
they  may  lose  a  prospective  plant  to  the 
community  that  does. 

The  tax  exempt  feature  of  municipal 
industrial  development  bonds  was  never 
meant  to  be  a  tool  enabling  one  commu- 
nity to  pirate  a  company  from  another. 
Unfortunately  this  Is  becoming  the  pat- 
tern. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  unfor- 
tunate ramifications  resulting  from  the 
escalation  of  this  practice: 

F^rst.  The  Treasury  is  losing  revenue. 
Earnings  that  would  otherwise  be  taxed 
are  exempt.  This  is  doubly  profitable  to 
the  company  if  they  purchase  the 
municipal  bond.  The  earnings  are  tax 
free,  and  the  costs  of  the  plant  are  less 
because  of  the  tax  exemption.  In  this  case 
a  company  can  use  a  municipality  to 
make  a  tremendous  profit. 

Second.  The  Treasury  is  in  effect  sub- 
sidizing private  industry.  The  difference 
a  company  would  pay  if  it  floated  a  de- 
velopment loan  on  its  own.  and  what  it 
pays  by  using  the  tax-exempt  municipal 
bond  to  finance  its  plant  amounts  to  a 
subsidy  from  the  taxpayers. 

Third.  The  municipal  bond  market 
has  been  bidded  up.  As  a  result  bonds 
financing  public  services,  such  as  schools, 
sewers,  parks,  et  cetera,  cost  more. 

Fourth.  The  State  we  represent,  Cali- 
fornia, does  not  allow  this  practice,  and 
it  and  the  other  16  States  that  do  not  are 
disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  eliminate  the  inequities 
of  the  present  situation  while  not  tam- 
pering with  the  original  intent  of  tax- 
free  industrial  development  bonds.  The 
bill  would  simply  not  allow  a  company 
to  write  off  as  a  business  expense  the  rent 
paid  to  a  municipality  whose  bonds  fi- 
nanced the  facility  the  company  is  using. 
The  tax  difference  now  existing  would 
be  equalized  and  the  taxpayers'  subsidy 
would  be  reimbursed.  This  provision 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  mimicipal  bond  financing  for 
private    Industrial    development,    hope- 
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fully,  cooling  the  present  unhealthy  com- 
petition However,  struggling  local  in- 
dustry that  cannot  raise  financing 
through  other  means  will  still  have  mu- 
nicipal industrial  development  bonds  as 
a  source  of  financing,  but  unencumbered 
of  tax  advantages  to  the  private 
company. 

I  urge  that  Congress  give  this  legis- 
lation the  long-overdue  attention  it  de- 
serves Continuing  the  present  unhealthy 
practice  Is  not  in  the  national  interest 
and  is  already  re.sulting  in  serious  prob- 
lems It  :s  time  for  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  report  a  meaning- 
ful solution  and  we  are  hopeful  that  in 
its  deliberations  it  will  give  consideration 
to  the  approach  we  are  suggesting  today, 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  pwint  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  a  recent  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

California  St,ate 
Chamber  op  CommerlT. 
Sacramento.  Calif  .  April  21.  1967 
Hon    RICHARD  T    Hanna. 
Houfe  of  Representatives. 
Hou.u-  Office  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Hanna  We  have  b«en  advised 
ihat  within  the  next  two  weeks.  Congressmen 
Henry'  Reuss  and  Clement  Zablockl.  of  the 
House  of  Represenwtlves,  and  Senator  Oay- 
lord  Nelson,  will  be  contacting  their  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  Intro- 
duce and  cosponsor  bills  similar  to  theirs 
which  would  eliminate  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial financing 

The  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce strongly  favors  any  legislation  which 
would  curb  use  of  municipal  bonds  as  an  in- 
ducement in  Industrial  development  at  the 
expense  of  other  taxpayers,  since  such  use  Is 
m  effect  a  form  of  tax  exemption,  available 
in  .some  areas,  but  not  In  others 

The  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  given  mo6t  careful  study  to  this 
matter  at  both  the  Statewide  Industrial 
Committee  and  Board  of  Directors  level 

On  June  10.  1966.  the  State  Chamber's 
Board  of  Directors  approved  the  following 
recommendation  of  its  Statewide  Industrial 
Committee 

RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ^uppo't  federal  legislation  which  shall. 

A.  Prohibit  the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt 
municipal  obligation  or  revenue  bonds  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction 
of  plants  and  facilities  for  lease  or  sale  to 
private  Arms,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

B.  Preserve  the  tax-exempt  features  of 
municipal  bonds  issued  for  bona  fide  munic- 
ipal governmental  purposes 

The  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce believes  legl.slatlon  to  halt  the  use  of 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  for  other  than 
bona  tide  municipal  governmental  purposes 
would  be  of  material  help  to  CallforoJas 
competitive  position  with  other  states  which 
employ  this  method  to  secure  new  industrial 
plants  We  urge  your  supp>ort  of  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  accomplish  this  end. 
Cordially. 

Clark  Galloway. 

General  Manager 


RUSSIAN  ROULETTE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr  EDMONDSON   Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ;  Mr  Ottinger  1  may  ex- 
tend his   remarks   at   this   point   in   the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  expressing 
abhorrence  of  the  game  of  "Russian 
roulette"  the  Arab  States  are  playing 
with  Israel  That  the  Russians  are  pro- 
viding the  revolver  is  particularly 
dangerous  and  deplorable 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  will  be  able  to  act  effectively  to 
restore  sUbillty  to  this  troubled  area 
We  should  take  the  initiative  to  place  a 
proposal  for  action  before  the  Security 
Council  We  should  not  resort  to  unilat- 
eral military  action  imtll  all  possibilities 
of  achieving  a  resolution  through  the 
UN    have  been  exhausted 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  acted  so  precipitously 
in  withdrawing  the  U.N  peacekeeping 
force  from  Egypt  in  this  highly  charged 
situation.  While  he  may  have  been 
obliged  to  accede  to  Cairo's  demand  that 
the  force  be  removed,  the  dangers  of 
armed  conflict  would  certainly  have 
been  lessened  had  he  been  able  to  nego- 
tiate with  Nasser  with  the  UN.  troops 
still  in  place,  even  if  committed  to  leave 
There  even  is  doubt  whether  the  Secre- 
tary General  had  authority  under  the 
U.N  Charter  to  withdraw  the  peacekeep- 
ing force  without  first  consulting  with 
the  Security  Council,  which  authorized 
the  force  originally  The  entire  world  is 
looking  to  the  Secretary  General  to 
work  out  an  acceptable  solution  to  this 
latest  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 

We  should  not  be  content  merely  to 
react  to  proposals  set  forth  by  other  na- 
tions, which  has  been  our  practice  all 
too  often  in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  very  substantial  contributions 
to  the  Middle  East  arms  race  place  upon 
us  a  very  real  obligation  to  exercise 
leadership  within  the  United  Nations  to- 
wai'd  an  equitable  solution.  I  have  warned 
frequently  in  the  past  against  the  follies 
of  these  arms  sales.  The  Middle  East 
needs  water,  not  war.  It  needs  bread 
more  than  bombs  It  needs  tractors  more 
than  tanks,  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations 
would  benefit  greatly  if  all  acreed  to  let 
their  neighbors  live  In  peace,  and  di- 
verted the  vast  sums  of  arms  to  economic 
development  for  the  betterment  of  all 
the  people  of  the  area  There  is  still 
a  chance  this  can  be  done,  through  en- 
lightened and  patient  leadership  on  our 
part  and  that  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  U.N.  fails  In  this,  however,  we 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  honor  our 
bilateral  commitments  to  Israel  It  may 
well  be  that  war  in  the  Middle  East  can 
be  avoided  only  by  our  makins  it  clear 
that  if  U  N.  action  fails,  we  will  counter 
any  Arab  ag'^ression. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Johnson 
has  now  reiterated  our  commitment  to 
Israel  I  think  we  should  make  that  dec- 
laration more  convincing  by  backins^  it 
up  with  preparations  for  action.  In  par- 
ticular. I  propose  that  a  contingent  of 
the  6th  Fleet  be  moved  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  to  demonstrate  the  seriousness 
With  which  we  take  the  current  cnsis 
and  the  extent  of  our  commitment  to 
halt  aggression  Should  the  United  Arab 
Republic  carry  out  her  threat  to  inter- 


fere with  Israel  shipping  in  the  gulf,  our 
ships  should  provide  escort  to  assure 
continued  access  to  these  international 
wateis. 

Two  avenues  toward  restoring  a  United 
Nations  presence  in  this  troubled  area 
seem  worth  exploring  One  would  be  to 
establish  a  UN  peactkeepmg  fleet  to 
guarantee  continued  free  access  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba.  While  the  United  Arab 
Republic  may  have  the  piwcr  to  bar  a 
peacekeeping  force  on  her  territory,  she 
has  no  such  power  over  International 
waters. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to  prevail 
upon  Israel  to  accept  a  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing force  on  her  side  of  the  border  with 
Syria  and  other  menacing  Arab  States. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  are 
threatening  aggression.  Israel  has  a  tre- 
mendous interest  and  a  very  real  respon- 
sibility to  exercise  restraint  She  must 
resist  the  natural  temptation  to  strike 
back  at  her  Arab  menacers.  Further.  I 
think  Israel  can  afford  to  swallow  a  little 
pride  for  the  vital  cause  of  preventing  a 
war  that  would  be  devastating  to  her. 
regardle.ss  of  its  outcome,  and  would 
jeopardize  world  peace 

Israel  has  a  responsibility  to  go  far 
more  than  half  way  for  the  sake  of  world 
peace  and  to  maintain  her  good  relation- 
ships with  other  nations  of  the  free 
world.  If  war  starts,  it  is  important  to 
Israel  that  she  have  done  everything  rea- 
sonably feasible  to  prevent  It. 

I  say  this  with  full  empathy  for  what 
a  trying  time  this  is  for  the  brave  people 
of  Israel  who  have  struggled  so  long  and 
against  such  odds  to  successfully  estab- 
ll.sh  their  nation.  They  certainly  do  not 
deserve  the  trials  to  w  hich  they  are  being 
put  by  their  Arab  neighbors,  motivated 
by  the  selfish  goals  of  Nasser  and  his 
henchmen.  No  one  better  deserves  to  be 
given  a  lesson  than  these  Arab  miscre- 
ants: yet.  the  satisfactions  of  measuring 
out  an  appropriate  punishment  are 
hardly  worth  the  bloody  costs  to  Israel 
or  the  heavy  risks  to  the  world. 

This  is  a  time  which  tries  our  mettle 
as  well.  I  hope  we  will  act  firmly  and  fast. 
The  future  of  this  country,  indeed  all  of 
modem  civilization,  may  well  han'j  on 
the  strength  and  wisdom  of  our  action. 


THE   BIRTH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 
OF  SIOLTC  EMPIRE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Shipley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  com- 
munity college  movement  is  becoming 
more  and  more  significant  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time.  The  movement  has  gone 
down  the  road  of  progress  a  long  way 
since  the  beginning  of  the  first  one  m 
Joliet,  111,  While  Dr,  B.  Lamar  Johnson, 
of  the  University  of  California,  is  often 
referred  to  as  "Mr.  Community  College," 
Dr  George  S  Reuter.  Jr.,  has  been  a 
close  associate  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Reut- 
er has  taken  a  galnt  step  In  helping  to 


build  a  new  community  college.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  a  review  of  a  study  of  a 
community  college  entitled  "The  Birth 
and  Development  of  Sioux  Empire  Col- 
lege." Dr.  Renter's  legal  voting  address  is 
Alton.  111.  I  thus  include  the  report  here- 
with in  the  Record: 

The    Birth     and    Development     of    Sioux 
Empire  College 

Ot'R    WORLD 

The  world  Is  In  trouble — deep  trouble — 
In  at  least  five  different  areas  of  economic 
negotuitlon  and  policy:  trade;  aid  to  less  de- 
veloped countries;  maintaining  a  balance 
In  international  payments;  International 
monetary  reform;  and  malntenace  of  stable 
price  levels  In  economies  marked  by  full  em- 
ployment and  rapid  economic  growth.  Yes, 
we  now  live  In  a  world  In  which  all  people 
are  so  close  that  only  a  few  minutes'  com- 
municating, orbiting,  or  shooting  time  sep- 
arates them — a  world  which  is  only  a  tiny 
footstool  for  the  beginning  of  man's  explor- 
ation of  the  universe. 

Charles  Dickens  begins  his  famous  novel, 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  with  a  description 
of  what  occurred  In  the  year  1775.  He  might 
have  been  writing  of  our  times.  On  every 
side  we  are  confronted  by  unbelievable  con- 
tradictions. Incredible  paradoxes,  astonish- 
ing enigmas  and  massive  confusion.  Ours, 
too.  are  the  best  of  times  and  the  worst;  an 
age  of  wisdom  and  of  foolishness;  a  season 
of  light  and  of  darkness;  the  spring  of  hope 
and  the  winter  of  despair. 

The  .American  nation  evolved  from  three 
distinct  developments:  the  formation  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution,  a  democrati- 
zation of  life  within  the  United  States,  and 
the  formulation  of  a  body  of  political  theory. 
Woven  Into  the  warp  and  woof  of  each  of 
these  stages  of  de\  elopnient  was  the  over- 
riding principle  that  the  nation  was  "con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

The  American  society  has  begun  a  signifi- 
cant shift  in  its  philosophy  toward  the  re- 
duced fellow  citizen  In  the  affluent  sixties, 
the  faces  of  poverty  haunt  our  consciences 
as  we  discover  Its  many  moods  and  sources. 
Poverty  can  be  the  family  suddenly  father- 
less, the  handicapped  Individual  with  Insuf- 
ficient means  to  relieve  his  suffering,  the 
child  born  into  life  without  family,  the  blue- 
collar  worker  pu.^-.hed  out  by  the  machine, 
the  Negro  struggling  in  a  white  man's  world, 
the  marginal  farmer  In  an  increasingly  urban 
America,  the  coal  miner  In  the  age  of  nu- 
clear energy,  and  the  ill-edticated  in  a  time 
which  increasingly  demands  education. 

There  are  in  the  tJnited  States  something 
over  220  Standard  Metropolitan  Statlsical 
Areas  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  Census  purposes.  In  these  metropolitan 
areas  are  located  over  two-thirds  of  our 
people  and  four-fifths  of  our  taxable  wealth 
and  busine,<^s  activity  Something  over  80  per- 
cent of  Federal  personal  income  tax  collec- 
tions come  from  these  metropolitan  areas. 

The  United  States  economy  Is  one  of  the 
all-time  wonders  of  the  world.  Yet  the  econ- 
omy Is  the  subject  of  an  anxious  vigil,  an 
obsessive  search  for  symptoms  of  disease  or 
even  of  imminent  collapse.  Inflation  Is  only 
one  of  many  sources  of  the  redistribution  of 
Income  and  wealth,  some  anticipated  and 
some  not.  continually  occurring  In  a  dynamic 
economy  Technological,  social  and  political 
events  are  always  moving  prices  and  property 
values  up  and  down  In  relation  to  each  other, 
making  and  destroying  fortunes  in  their 
wake  Fear  paralyzes  and  fear  of  technology 
may  inhibit  us  from  discovering  the  very 
ways  In  which  we  can  use  scientific  knowl- 
edge creatively  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Many  people  regard  a  general  Increase  In 
prices  as  an  economic  disaster  and  some 
regard  any  decline  In  the  purchasing  power 


of  the  currency  as  a  moral  default  by  govern- 
ment. These  Judgments  are  extreme.  Infla- 
tion of  Itself  does  not  make  the  country 
worse  off,  or  better  off.  One  thing  is  sure — 
regardless  of  whether  the  preceding  pros- 
perity was  real  or  false,  any  mature  person 
who  lived  through  the  thirties  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  depression  was  real.  The 
wealth  of  the  nation  depends  on  its  natural 
resources,  factories  and  machines,  manpower 
and  skills,  science  and  technology.  These  are 
still  there  whatever  happens  to  prices. 

OUR   educational   image 

Christianity,  as  we  know,  is  a  standing 
monument  to  cultural  exchange.  Paul  was  a 
Greek-speaking  Roman  Jew;  St.  Augustine 
moved  In  the  course  of  his  Ufa  from  North 
Africa  to  Britain,  and  sampled,  among  other 
points  of  view.  Eastern  Manlchaeism,  Greek 
skepticism,  and  Platonlsm.  And  at  its  high 
point,  medieval  Christianity  was  enriched  by 
the  scholars,  teachers  and  students  from 
many  countries  who  gathered  together  at 
the  great  centers  of  Christian  learning. 

In  the  old  Hebrew  story,  God  warns  the 
first  man  and  woman  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  good  and  evil.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  as  long  ago  as  that,  "good"  Is  recognized 
as  Just  as  great  a  menace  as  "evil."  They  are 
the  fruit  of  the  one  tree  and  are  different 
aspects  of  the  same  thing. 

This  year  has  been  a  year  of  reflection  in 
education  as  to  the  "good"  and  the  "evil." 
The  stormy  campus  protests  have  subsided, 
and  most  Institutions,  like  most  communi- 
ties, have  been  relatively  free  of  disorderly 
conduct.  Reason  has  supplanted  emotion  as 
students,  faculty  and  administration  have 
sought  to  analyze  the  disturbances  and  to 
make  any  needed  adjustments. 

Today  there  Is  paramount  need  to  provide 
full  educational  opportunities  for  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  struggling  under  the  burden  of 
economic  and  cultural  handicaps.  Sioux  Em- 
pire College  understands  this.  Provisions  for 
higher  education  must  accommodate  persons 
with  the  widest  range  of  abilities,  previous 
educational  backgrounds  and  career  goals. 
No  one  with  the  potential  ability  to  profit 
from  higher  education  should  be  excluded 
because  of  remediable  deficiencies  in  prior 
education. 

The  absence  of  basic  educational  informa- 
tion Is  one  of  the  odd  phenomena  of  con- 
temporary America.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
developed  highly  sophisticated  techniques  to 
measure  such  disparate  things  as  the  purity 
of  our  water,  the  health  of  our  economy,  and 
the  popularity  of  our  public  figures,  but 
there  has  never  been  a  successful  measure  of 
the  basic  academic  skills  of  our  children.  We 
know  the  gross  national  product;  we  do  not 
know  the  gross  educational  product. 

Constructive  criticism  of  men  and  institu- 
tions more  often  than  not  leads  to  progress 
In  free  societies.  Pew  policies  or  programs  are 
unqualifiedly  good.  Therefore,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  a  democratic  order  that  the 
spotlight  of  Intelligent  scrutiny  and  debate 
be  focused  on  underlying  structures  and  de- 
tailed practices.  Education  as  part  of  an  open 
society  Is  no  exception. 

OUR  educational  needs 
Moses  Malmonldes  said  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury; "Lastly,  the  eighth  and  most  meritor- 
ious of  all  Is  to  anticipate  charity,  by  pre- 
venting poverty;  namely,  to  assist  the  re- 
duced fellowman,  either  by  a  considerable 
gift,  or  loan  of  money,  or  by  teaching  him  a 
trade,  or  by  putting  him  In  a  way  of  business; 
so  that  he  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood;  and 
not  be  forced  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
holding  out  his  hand  for  charity." 

Our  own  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  soon  after 
the  founding  of  our  Republic,  our  task  must 
be  to  "educate  and  Inform  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people"  ...  to  "enable  them  to  see  that  it 
Is  to  their  interest  to  preserve  peace  and 
order  .  .  .  they  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for 
the  preservation  of  our  liberty." 


The  importance  of  educational  opportunity 
In  a  democracy  where  technical  and  social 
advancement  has  reached  a  high  level  cannot 
be  over  emphasized— unless  responsibility  Is 
ignored.  The  clamor  for  conditions  which  will 
enable  the  individual  to  go  as  far  as  he  Is 
capable  of  going  Is  getting  louder  and  louder. 
The  American  commitment  to  an  egalitarian 
society  cannot  be  withdrawn  Consequently, 
it  is  Incumbent  upon  the  educational  institu- 
tions and  forces  to  keep  the  doors  open  so 
that  all  can  proceed  toward  their  chosen 
destinations  as  far  as  ability  will  permit.  This 
is  the  crucial  problem  In  higher  education. 

Former  Governor  Edmund  G,  "Pat"  Brown 
of  California  has  said:  "Great  schools  have 
survived  without  large  sums  of  money,  and 
even  without  a  high  degree  of  public  Interest 
and  enthusia,sm.  But  they  cannot  survive 
dictation  from  outside  their  own  ranks  con- 
cerning what  the  teacher  can  teach  and  what 
he  cannot;  nor  what  the  student  may  hear 
and  what  he  may  not.  or  which  fields  of 
enquiry  are  open  and  which  are  closed. 
Education  today  is  being  challenged  by  those 
who  would  clamp  the  lid  on  Intellectual  en- 
quiry, but  we  In  California  are  determined 
to  counter  such  efforts  with  all  the  force  we 
can  muster  " 

Higher  education  for  those  whom  it  was 
previously  inaccessible  produces  conse- 
quences far  beyond  their  own  use  of  it. 
Availability  makes  a  crucial  difference  in  the 
motivation  for  learning  at  all  levels  and  for 
all  ages,  generating  hope  and  self-esteem 
among  individuals  and  groups  previously 
relegated  to  Inferior  status.  Presenting 
models  of  successful  escape  from  degrading 
conditions  and  providing  trained  leadership 
for  those  still  struggling  to  emerge  from  an 
unfavorable  background,  higher  education 
offers  the  best  hope  for  community  progress 
in  our  villages,  towns,  and  cities  and  their 
battles  against  poverty,  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment, and  crime. 

Low  educational  attainment  has  a  clear 
correlation  with  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment, dependency,  delinquency,  crime.  111 
health,  disruption  of  homes  through  divorce 
and  desertion — in  short,  with  all  the  social 
ills  that  hobble  the  economic  potential  of  the 
nation,  and  demand  of  all  of  us  direct,  out- 
of-pocket  expenditures  which  do  not  lead  to 
basic  advantages  but  merely  shore  up  a  leaky 
dike.  In  1964,  the  national  unemployment 
rate  for  those  with  8-or-less  years  of  educa- 
tion was  7.6  percent,  while  the  rate  of  high 
school  graduates  was  4.7  percent,  and  for 
college  graduates  was  only  1.7  percent. 

OUR   COMMUNITY    AND   INDUSTRIAL    SUPPORT 

A  few  years  ago  a  capable  son  of  Iowa  pub- 
lished his  campaign  speeches  and  other  ad- 
dresses under  the  title  "The  Century  of  the 
Common  Man."  He  Indicated  that  we  are 
now  living  in  a  century  in  which  the  average 
citizen,  the  ordinary  person,  has  entered  Into 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and  dignity 
not  by  privilege  of  birth,  class  or  talent,  but 
simply  as  a  man,  a  creature  composed  of  body 
and  soul  and  made  In  the  Image  and  like- 
ness of  God.  His  further  meaning,  at  least 
by  implication,  was  that  the  coming  of  this 
happy  day  had  been  and  would  be  further 
hastened  by  the  principles  and  progressive 
program  set  forth  In  his  speeches  and  his 
book.  Now,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  we  all  agree  that  greater  educa- 
tional facilities  are  needed. 

Today,  we  tend  to  look  upon  education  as 
a  life-long  process.  The  American  people  and 
their  legislators  have  recognized  that  educa- 
tion has  a  vital  bearing  on  such  national 
Interests  as  defense  and  a  healthy  economy. 
Fifty-seven  million  students  are  enrolled  In 
schools  and  colleges  In  this  country.  That's 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. Two  and  one-half  million  persons 
are  actively  employed  as  teachers.  Somebody 
has  projected  that  if  the  present  trends  hold, 
one  out  of  every  two  people  graduating  from 
college  In  the  1970's  would  have  to  go  directly 
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Into  teaching  in  order  to  maintain  respect- 
able pupU-teacher  ratios. 

On  just  Che  education  portion,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  currently  providing  $50  billion 
a  year  The  total  U  3  Government  obliga- 
tions for  education  this  year  exceed  $10  bil- 
lion, and  we  should  rejoice.  'Uncle  Sam"  Is 
serving  humanity  greatly. 

Educational  nld  from  the  Government  Is 
a  consumer  service  Of  course,  there  are 
many,  and  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  Is  another  major  one.  This  act  Is  in- 
tended to  aid  the  consumer  but  should  also 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer. 
for  It  would  make  his  production  costs 
cheaper,  not  costlier,  as  critics  of  this  legisla- 
tion say  It  would  permit  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness leaders  to  compete  with  his  leee  ethical 
brother 

While  many  like  these  programs,  some  are 
concerned  about  the  ■power"  of  Washington. 
We  are  sufTent>g  from  intellectual  truancy  at 
the  grass-roots  level  Men  who  have  been 
trained  to  think  do  not  generally  offer  their 
ability  to  do  so  to  their  immediate  commu- 
nity Free  people  should  pay  for  their  free- 
dom in  time  and  labor  and  money  Tom  Paine 
said  Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings 
of    freedom    must    undergo    the    fatigue    of 

supporting  it  " 

The  malapportionment  of  many  state 
leglslattues  undeniably  has  been  an  Impor- 
Unt  contributing  factor  to  '.he  growth  of 
Washington's  participation  in  state  and  local 
affairs.  This  change  In  itself  will  do  much 
to  revitalize  grass-roots  politics. 

The  business  leader  must  take  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  locally  Tv-pically. 
the  successful  businessman  prides  himself  in 
his  ability  to  meet  a  pavroll  ind  to  keep  a 
pace  ahead  of  his  competition.  Someone  has 
said  that  business  is  the  art  of  making  cor- 
rect decisions  based  on  Insufficient  data. 
When  the  crises  arise,  however,  he  Is  willing 
to  meet  the  challenge  through  radical  in- 
novation. 

Many  business  and  professional  leaders 
have  been  vitally  interested  in  their  local 
PTA's  or  even  served  on  school  boards  But 
that  was  all  In  an  individual  capacity,  in  the 
role  of  the  good  citizen  Now  they  are  becom- 
ing concerned  with  education  for  an  Increas- 
ing share  of  the  working  day  and  their  in- 
spiration Is  greatly  appreciated. 

oca     LOCAL     ENVIRONMfVT     AND     SIOUX     EMPIRE 

COLLEGE 

George  Bernard  Shaw  was  right  when  he 
said  '"We  have  no  more  right  to  consume 
happiness  without  producing  it  than  to  con- 
sume wealth  without  pr-xlucing  it  "  Yes.  the 
greatest  hope  for  the  human  race  Is  in  the 
science  of  human  relations.  In  the  perfection 
or  dependable  formulas  for  human  under- 
standing, in  the  creation  of  giant  laboratories 
in  which  the  atom  of  hatred  will  be  split  and 
put  to  peaceful  uses,  m  which  antibodies 
will  be  discovered  for  personal  and  group 
violence,  and  observatories  built  in  which  the 
universe  of  the  individual  mind  will  be  ex- 
plored and  charted  Our  survival  depends 
upon  understanding  the  behavior  of  victims 
of  prejudice,  unemployment,  poverty  and 
Ignorance 

The  potential  of  our  community  offers  us 
our  opportunities  to  produce  this  type  of 
education.  Sioux  Empire  College  at  H.iwar- 
den.  Iowa,  believes  a  positive  approach  in 
achieving  this  necessary  understanding  Is  by 
building  a  community  college  dedicated  to 
quality  education  as  the  next  giant  step  be- 
yond the  high  school  Because  there  was  no 
community  college  m  the  area  it  is  dedicated 
to  serving  a  radius  of  seventy-flve  miles  in  all 
directions.  This  will  result  in  service  to  four 
states — Iowa.  South  Dakota.  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska. 

With  excellent  transportation  and  com- 
munication services  in  the  area,  with  one  of 
the  best  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems  in  Iowa  (In  Hawarden).  with  super- 
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lor  relations  with  the  banks  and  business 
community,  with  fine  municipal  utilities, 
hospital  facilities,  parks,  churches  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Sioux  Empire  College 
has  been  born.  To  reach  out  and  grasp  this 
opportunity  is  the  challenge. 


HAWAII  SUFFERS  INEQUIT\'  UNDER 
MANDATORY  OIL  IMPORT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  HawaU  iMr,  Matsunaca]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Stewart  L  Udall.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  last  week  held  hearings  on 
the  mandatoiT  oil  imjwrt  program,  which 
is  based  on  reasons  of  national  security. 
While  the  merits  of  the  program  in  the 
continental  United  States  are  clear,  its 
extension  and  application  to  insular 
Hawaii  has  proven  to  be  an  eni^'ma  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

Since  the  e.<^tablishment  of  the  oil  im- 
port program  by  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion 3279  in  1959.  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing failure  to  recognize  Hawaii's 
unique  insularity,  its  lack  of  Indigenous 
energy  resources,  the  handicap  imposed 
bv  Its  inability  to  be  Interconnected  via 
pipelines,  powerlines,  railroads,  or  high- 
ways to  receive  energy  overland  from 
neighboring  States,  and  the  complete  de- 
pendence of  its  economy  on  imported 
petroleum  energy. 

The  arbitrary  and  indefensible  Inclu- 
sion of  Hawaii  in  district  V  of  the  Petro- 
leum Administration  for  Defense— PAD 
V—consisting  of  Pacific  Coast  States, 
has  produced  an  Intolerable  situation  in 
which  Hawaii's  energy  costs  are  the  high- 
est in  the  Nation. 

With  the  fer\ent  hope  that  affirmative 
action  would  be  taken  to  correct  the  long- 
standing Inequity  of  Hawaii's  position 
under  the  oil  import  program,  I  presented 
on  Wednesday.  May  24.  1967.  before  the 
Secretary's  hearing  panel,  the  joint  testi- 
mony of  Senator  Daniel  K  Inouye.  Con- 
gresswoman  Patsy  T  Mink,  and  myself 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  take 
an  act  of  Congress  to  remove  the  In- 
equitv.  for  I  am  confident  that  the  nec- 
essary action  will  be  taken  by  the  Secre- 
Urv.  I  wish  nevertheless  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  inequi- 
tous  situation  as  it  now  exists  and  Include 
that  joint  testimony  in  the  Record  : 

The  Oil  Import  Program 
(Joint  statement  of  Daniel  K   Inolte.  Spark 
M   M.ATSUNAGA,  Patsy  T   Mink    Members  of 
Congress   from   Hawaii    on    the  oil   import 
control     program,     before     the     Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  members  of  the  panel.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  May  24.  1967  i 
Mr    Secretary   and  members  of  the  Panel. 
I   am   Congressman   Spark   M     MaUunaga.    I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
at  these  hearings  on  the  Oil  Import  Control 
Program  and  expressing  the  Joint  views  of  the 
Democratic    members    of    the    Hawaii    Con- 
gressional  delegation    Congresswoman   Patsy 
T   Mink  Is  here  with  me.  and  Senator  Daniel 


K  Inouye  had  also  planned  to  be  present  but 
is  unable  to  do  so  because  of  illness.  However, 
he  is  represented  by  his  executive  assistant. 
Dr    Orland  S.  Lefforge. 

Hawaii  has  long  suffered  the  inequity  of 
being  bound  by  the  same  import  controls  as 
those  which  govern  the  western  slates  of  the 
malnhuid  United  States.  We  in  Hawaii  would 
be  willing  to  continue  to  suffer  the  injustice 
if  It  were  in  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  for  the 
national  good.  The  sad  truth  of  it  all  is  that 
the  imposition  of  these  controls  on  the  in- 
sular State,  some  2.300  miles  from  the  West 
Coast,  is  not  in  any  way  contributing  toward 
the  national  good,  but  is  In  fact  detrimental 
to  our  national  Interest 

A  review  of  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Oil  Import  Control  Program 
discloses  the  underlying  national  effort  to 
foster  overland  sources  of  oil  supply  in  order 
to  avoid  the  vulnerability  of  unkers  to  sub- 
marine attack  in  time  of  any  national  emer- 
gency Indeed,  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
tlnenUl  United  States,  national  security 
would  definitely  be  strengthened  by  users 
purchasing  oil  that  can  be  delivered  by  tank 
car  or  pipeline  instead  of  by  a  sea  vessel. 
In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  however,  regardless  of 
the  source,  oil  and  oil  products  must  be  im- 
ported by  ship  over  long  stretches  of  interna- 
tional waters  whether  there  is  a  national 
emergency  or  not  For  security  reasons,  as 
well  as  for  its  economy,  Hawaii,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  import  oil  from  for- 
eign sources  via  multiple  shipping  lanes 

Where  military  requirements  are  con- 
cerned. It  appears  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  reached  th's  very  conclusion  be- 
cause the  US.  Navy,  a  very  large  consumer 
of  oil  in  Hawaii,  has  for  many  years  been 
using  foreign  sources  for  its  supply.  If  for- 
eign sources  of  oil  are  deemed  satisfactory, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  security,  to 
the  Navy,  then  certainly  these  sources  ought 
to  be  acceptable  for  Hawaii's  civilian 
economy 

Consistent  with  the  aims  of  the  Oil  Im- 
port Control  Program.  Hawaii,  therefore, 
should  be  removed  from  District  V  and  be 
pl.iced  in  a  separate  District  with  a  different 
set  of  controls  or  be  released  from  the  pro- 
gram's restrictions  altogether  Exemption  of 
Hawaii  from  the  Oil  Import  Control  Program 
could  actually  have  the  effect  of  removing 
the  possibility  of  disastrous  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  a  fire  or  accident  at 
the  major  oil  company  refinery  which  is 
Hawaii's  sole  propane  supplier.  Propane  is 
distributed  throughout  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing State  of  Hawaii  as  a  substitute  for  the 
non-available  natural  gas.  and  any  major  in- 
terruption in  the  operation  of  the  sole  re- 
finery would  cripple  the  operation  of  mili- 
tary installations  and  vital  communication 
centers  as  well  as  thousands  of  businesses 
and  homes  Such  a  disaster  could  be  avoided 
and  Hawaii's  recognized  position  in  our  na- 
UonU  defense  picture  could  be  considerably 
strengthened  by  complete  exemption  of  Ha- 
waii from  the  Oil  Import  Control  Program. 

For  reasons  of  national  security  alone,  if 
not  for  any  other,  we  .strongly  urge  that  this 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are.  however,  other  compelling  rea- 
sons for  excluding  Hawaii  from  District  V. 

Haw.Ul.  by  virtue  of  its  inclusion  In  Dis- 
trict V  must  pay  heavily  for  its  energy  sup- 
ply It  has  no  hvdro-eleetrlc  power  or  coal. 
Its  onlv  energy  sources  are  petroleum  fuels. 
The  prices  Hawaii  must  now  pay  for  these 
fuels  are  of  course  based  on  the  domestic 
price  of  District  V  crude  oil.  a  price  which 
with  transportaUon  to  Honolulu  Included 
amounts  to  about  $3  85  per  barrel  But  if 
Hawaii  were  permitted  to  buy  its  oil  from 
foreign  producers  at  world  prices,  this  price 
transportation  and  all  fees  Included,  would 
amount  to  but  $3  15  per  barrel,  or  a  net  sav- 
ing per  barrel  of  about  $.70.  When  we  con- 
sider that  Hawaii's  consumption  is  over  55.- 
000  barrels  per  day  or  around  20.000,000  bpr- 
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rels  per  year,  this  cost  differential  amounts 
to  an  impressive  $14,000,000  a  y^r- 

The  State  cannot  afford  to  overlook  an 
annual  loss  of  this  dimension.  In  contrast  to 
many  states,  our  population  Is  but  750,000, 
our  economy  Is  relatively  small.  It  Is  a  cost 
which  every  automobile  user,  every  user  of 
electricity,  every  user  of  propane  gas  must 
share,  and  it  Is  a  hidden  cost  In  every  Item 
produced  or  consumed  In  the  Hawaiian 
economy 

Further  the  high  cost  of  crude  oil  adversely 
affects  the  ability  of  goods  produced  In  our 
economy  to  compete  with  mainland  and 
world  markets.  The  basic  cost  of  manufac- 
turing plus  a  fair  margin  of  profit  must  be 
met  in  any  enterprise  to  survive.  Since  the 
sale  price  of  Hawaii  produced  goods  Is  de- 
termined by  competition  outside  the  State, 
our  margins  of  profit  inevitably  are  narrowed 
when  our  production  costs  are  high.  And  our 
production  costs  are  high  because  of  the 
great  distance  for  our  suppliers  and  markets: 
extra  freight  charges  must  be  added  to  the 
price  of  all  materials  shipped  in  or  out;  loss 
of  earnings  on  capital  invested  while  mer- 
chandise is  in  transit,  and  losses  because  of 
the  need  to  maintain  unusually  high  vol- 
umes of  stock  in  our  warehouses  must  also 
be  Included  In  production  costs.  Also  con- 
tributing to  high  overhead  Is  the  high  cost 
of  land  and  rentals  brought  on  by  land 
shortages  in  an  Insular  community.  These 
factors  add  to  the  high  cost  of  living  be- 
cause they  Inflate  the  cost  of  produce  con- 
sumed at  home  'VV'hen  products  are  sold  out- 
side the  State  they  encounter  the  ceilings 
set  by  our  competitors.  As  a  result  our  profit 
margins  Inevitably  narrow.  Such  costs  are 
intrinsic  to  our  being  an  Insular  economy. 
Bui  because  we  are  Insular  we  must  examine 
all  wiiys  in  which  our  economy  may  com- 
pete more  advantageously.  The  extraordinary 
high  prices  we  must  pay  for  fuels  are  not  all 
intrinsic  Were  they  lowered  they  would 
ameliorate  some  of  the  disadvantages  our 
economy  must  now  assume 

But  aside  from  considerations  of  what 
would  be  cood  for  Hawaii's  economy,  is  it 
fair  to  Include  Hawaii  In  District  V?  We 
believe  that  it  is  not.  and  cite  for  your 
consideration   the   following   factors: 

1  Other  districts  are  In  geographic  prox- 
imity, their  boundaries  set  according  to  the 
availability  of  local  oil  and  other  fuels.  Im- 
port quotas  are  geared  to  District  needs  so 
that  something  of  a  fuel  cost  balance  Is 
maintained  between  Districts.  For  Hawaii, 
however,  this  entire  concept  of  availability 
Is  violated  for  we  are  a  non-contiguous  State, 
2.300  miles  from  the  remainder  of  District  'V. 

2  Other  States  have  authority  to  bring  In 
overland  Canadian  and  or  Mexican  oil  Im- 
ports in  addition  to  the  quot.i  In  addition  It 
Is  possible  within  a  district  to  transport  a 
finished  product  from  one  place  to  another 
economically  By  both  these  means  a  Dis- 
trict Is  able  to  achieve  a  degree  of  price  com- 
petitiveness Hawaii  enjoys  none  of  these 
advantages.  On  the  contrary  our  consumption 
Is  tied  almost  entirely  to  but  one  supplier. 

Hawaii  is  endeavoring  in  every  way  to  ex- 
pand Its  economy  It  wants  to  attract  In- 
dustry; It  Is  attempting  to  develop  Itself 
Into  a  mid-Pacific  trade  center  and  a  bridge 
between  E:ist  and  West  through  the  services 
it  can  render.  The  {>eople  In  our  State  are 
willing  to  plan  and  work,  but  they  need  as- 
sistance In  removing  unjustifiable  road- 
blocks. 

To  impose  the  same  quota  and  price  regu- 
lations on  Hawaii  fuels  as  tire  placed  on  those 
for  the  'West  Coast  is  equivalent  to  a  tariff 
on  all  Hawaii  produced  goods  It  is  as  stulti- 
fying to  the  growth  of  industry  as  is  any 
tariff   against   any    developing   economy. 

Beyond  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
State,  however,  is  a  national  consideration 
which  also  has  been  too  long  overlooked. 
Right  now  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
purchasing  In  the  vicinity  of  $1.4  billion  In 


petroleum  products  annually.  About  $400 
million  of  this  amount  Is  bought  from  for- 
eign suppliers,  and  about  sixty  percent  of 
this  $400  million  Is  spent  in  the  Pacific. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  pwllcy,  for  It  is 
necessary  for  logistic  reasons — It  Is  Just  too 
far  to  serve  our  Asian  needs  with  oil  brought 
all  the  way  from  the  West  Coast  when  the 
same  products  can  be  obtained  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  and  it  Is  economically  foolish  to 
p>ay  mainland  prices  when  the  same  product 
can  be  bought  overseas  for  35  to  40  percent 
less  for  limited  military  use. 

In  the  future,  as  this  coiuitry  continues 
and  deepens  ite  involvement  In  Asia,  and  as 
the  need  for  petroleum,  fertilizers,  plastics 
and  the  host  of  other  oil  derivatives  needed 
by  developing  countries  grows.  It  will  be  in- 
creasingly beneficial  to  this  cotmtry  both  lo- 
glstlcally,  and  for  our  balance  of  payments 
to  have  an  oil  center  develop  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  But  this  manifestly  cannot  happen 
so  long  as  we  are  married  to  District  'V  quotas. 

Hawaii  offers  no  opposition  to  the  Oil  Im- 
port F>rogram  as  such.  It  only  seeks  equitable 
consideration  for  natural  circumstances  be- 
yond Its  control.  The  stated  purpose  of  the 
Oil  ImpKirt  Program  Is  to  Insure  a  healthy 
domestic  oil  Industry  for  resisons  of  national 
security. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  under  the  actual 
operation  of  oil  import  controls,  virtually  all 
crude  and  unfinished  oil  consumed  in 
Hawaii  Is  Imported  from  foreign  sources  in 
any  event,  and  the  oil  Import  controls  have 
not  encouraged  in  Hawaii  the  use  of  United 
States-produced  oil,  as  It  had  been  hoped  for 
under  the  1959  Presidential  proclamation. 
The  controls  have  merely  tended  to  raise  the 
cost  of  energy  on  the  local  market  to  exces- 
sively high  levels  so  that  Hawaii's  energy 
costs  to  the  consumer  are  the  highest  in  the 
Nation. 

Foreign  oil  imports  into  an  isolated  Island 
state,  2.300  miles  southwest  of  California,  for 
local  use.  foreign  export  and  limited  export 
to  the  United  States,  should  In  no  way  im- 
pair the  expressed  purposes  of  the  controls. 
On  the  contrary,  a  just  consideration  of 
Hawaii's  needs  will  lessen  the  heavy  eco- 
nomic burdens  now  carried  by  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  materially  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  defense  posture. 

We  therefore  a^ln  urge  that  Hawaii  be 
exempted  from  the  crippling  and  unfair  re- 
strictions of  District  'V  and  be  placed  in  an 
entirely  different  category,  under  terms  which 
are  commensurate  with  the  unique  needs 
and  opportunities  found  In  Hawaii. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  with  our  vast  military 
commitments  around  the  globe  we  now 
stand  faced  with  another  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East. 

But  President  Nasser  apparently  could 
care  less  about  the  problems  of  any  other 
nation  as  he  arrogantly  and  dangerously 
pursues  his  own  greedy  quest  for  power. 

It  was,  then,  appropriate  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  clearly  affirm  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  the  world  that  this 
country  will  not  stand  for  the  nonsense 
of  Egypt's  blocking  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  his 


strong  but  statesmanlike  expression  of 
our  position  in  this  matter. 

Like  the  President,  I  was  shocked  by 
the  hurried  withdrawal  of  U.N.  forces 
from  Gaza  and  Sinai  without  either 
U.N.  Security  Coiuicil  or  General  Assem- 
bly action  in  approval. 

For  one  thing,  the  work  of  the  U.N. 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  has  certainly 
been  one  of  the  brighter  chapters  of  this 
troubled  and  often  shaky  peacekeeping 
organization.  That  its  years  of  highly 
successful  operation  in  the  Middle  East 
would  be  eroded  by  such  a  hasty  retreat 
from  responsibility  is,  I  admit,  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

So  be  it. 

Our  President  has  stated  that  he  will 
continue  faith  with  the  U.N.,  but.  this 
failing,  the  United  States  is  "firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  the  political  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  area." 

President  Nasser  will  do  well  to  reflect 
on  the  significance  of  those  ■words. 


MIDEAST  CRISIS 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  rightly  called  for  all  na- 
tions concerned  to  honor  their  agree- 
ments and  solemnly  pledge  to  avoid  a 
veiy  dangerous  conflict  in  the  Near  East. 

He  has  rightly  placed  the  American 
Government  behind  the  efforts  of  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  and  the  United 
Nations  in  seeking  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  hostile  and  aggressive  acts  by  all 
concerned. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  aggression  by 
any  nation  against  her  neighbors.  It  was 
the  United  States  that  pressed  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostility  by  England,  France, 
and  Israel  against  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public in  1956. 

We  are  now  restating  the  long-estab- 
lished policy  when  we  call  for  a  cessation 
of  dangerous  acts  of  war  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  against  Israel. 

The  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  by 
all  parties  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  avoid  a  conflict  that  could 
easily  lead  to  world  war  III. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing the  President  for  his  statement  and 
the  tempered  tone  of  firmness  which  it 
showed. 

DR.  K.  K.  SEO'S  REPORT  ON  THE 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
KOREA 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  speaker,,  pcnetraun.     ^ A„?p"crp'r,Ur  ^r..  "plllSr^'n^     ::^T.^I^Z,';n:^^X^TZ 

bv  Dr.  K    K    Seo  and  published   m  the  ^^  ,i„„,ng  ^p  of  corruption  in  both  the  ables^  ^^^^c   *1U  ^^^^^°            economic  ac- 

May    6.    1967.    edition    of    the    Honolulu  ,,ues    and   govenunent   brought    immediate  ^f^fl^^^-^^^^^^j^/i^^'^^u.^cs.  since  political 

Advertiser    Dr.  Seo,  an  associate  profes-  credit  to  Park.                                           „^„„,  nonuiaritv    in    Korea    varies    directly    with 

for  of  business  economics  and  statistics  «-,-"•,  .t^i^l'-^^PS:,^- ,^rms''gTen-  e^o'r^'mif.nmca^o^rr. 

at    the   UniversltV    of    Hawaii,    was   born  and   the   lukewarm  f^PI^^°'^,^'% ^"/^^^^^^  park      concluded      the      Ja;>anese-Kore.in 

m  ^ouf  Korea/and  also  worked  in  his  ment  f-- ^ash mgj^n  almc»t  c^^^^  Pa  k  hu  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ,,,^,^  ^,^  ^         ^  on 

h"oS.d   last  year  on   a  National  Sci-  ^t^, '^ed\^'ou"nd  SSu^ritTfo^est  eve'r.  ^,-, j.^ J^-.S^  ""Za    ^d^em^Ltr'ation; 

ence  Foundation   .rant.   Because  of   the  „^   ,^^^^    bankruptcy   should   creditors   de-  ^^^',^^"^1.3^^^^''^^,^.     of      .hSiatlr^     di- 

tightenin^  of  our  bonds  with  Korea  since  ^^^^  immediate  payment  on  their  -short-  ^e^^^^   ..  ^'' 

the  end  of  World  War  II.  I  would  like  to  term  loans  to  the  government  wWch  P'^^^^^^^^  ^^  normalization  with  Japan  is 
share  Dr  Seos  study  with  my  colleagues  amounted  to  much  "^'';;^;';^'^ 'f^^""''''""  .  very  sensitive  to  every  Koreans  heart,  and 
as  an  astute  essav  which  contributes  The  frustrated  Park  had  to  think  of  some-  ^^^.^^^.^^  ^  political  risk  for  the  govern- 
much  to  oJ    understanding  of  our  allies  thing:   hecalled  [ll^^^^l^^'^^^^r^llTy  me-t.    Overcon'^lng    this    anguished    protest 

analysis  at  this  point  in  the  Record  capitalism  ^  -ph^  ^.^aiy  settled  not  only  practical  prob- 
Park  ■More  Rela.'ced,  Confident  The   success    of    his    ^'^^-7^"  j^'""  /rff  jems  such  as   property  claims,   the  fishery- 
,  By   K    K    3eo,  h'ghly  doubted,  but  nevertheless  he  gambled  |em  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^,he  status  of  Korean  nation- 
Chung  Hee  Park  was  once  again  elected  to  ^1,  s^ort  jK,Utlo^^  ''^'^Z'Jl'^ll,^  ^ore  than  a  als  In  Japan,  but  '\^;-^'i;-''^^^^^;:;^t:rl"  ffr 

iSlEiigii  =Hss^HS  iiiiS^E— 
|S^-;ehh^  ;=1^=£H  mSlf^lEiB 

^^!~~B^  :HEi'^Ml=?»  £^B.Bi]^££B 

"o"*"                                                 .K     .„,.ii~.  outDUt  Which  ha5  more  than  doubled  since  Asiatic  mina  ana  api^ 

Park   13   less   popular   among   the   Intellec-  output  w11n.11   noo  i^ ^^^ 

tuals    a-id  I^  the    big    cities     yet   everyone  1962.  with  an  annual  growth  of  over  20  per  ^^^  ^^^^,^^  ^^^^^^  consider  these  respon- 

agrees    that    there    Is   no   one   better   on   the  cent.  slbUltles  of  tremendous  significance  because 

^*e*r  bemg  that  hts  accomplishments  over  It  Is  no  question  that  the  Korean  economy  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  opportunity  to  lend  a  hand  in 

^eLt  four  years  have  far  outweighed  his  owes  Us  growth  to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  ^^^  ^^,^^^^  ^^  democracy  m  a  foreign  land 

nhortcomlnas  ^  ^  '^8*  extent.  ^i^^g  ^.^h  other  wor:d  powers. 

The  economic  policy  Instituted  by  him  has  Because    of    this.    Korea's    exports    soared  ^^y  g^^^  remember  the  similar  situation 

b««n  a  bl^  succers  and  political  stability  has  from  $56.7  million  In  1962  to  $260  million  in  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  .,3  .,  result,  they  probably  have 

been  maintained  remarkably   thus  crediting  1966.  which  is  a  358  6  per  cent  increase  for  ^^^^  sympathy   for  the   problems  in  South 

hlra  wirh  p..«itive  leadership  the  ftve-year  period,  and  an  average  annual  yigj^am  than  any  other  people 

Korean  international  prestige  is  at  an  all-  growth   rate   of   40   per   cent,    much   higher  n  ^  no  secret  that  if  the  U  S  and  her  allies 

time  high  since  Korea  has  contributed  mill-  than  planned.  had  not  intruded  in  the  South  Korean  con- 

tary  support  to  the  Vietnam  War  |Inmllllonsl  flict,  all  of  Korea  would  now  be  In  the  hands 

The  loll   wing  Is  an  evaluation  of  some  of  Exports        Imports  of  the  Communist  aggressor.  For  this  Korea 

Park's  accomplishments  and  problems  with  '                                        ^33  4               ,84.9  Is  extremely   grateful   to   the   L.S..   and  sne 

particular    emphasis    on     current    economic                     439                 IO0.6  wUhes  to  promote  her  own  democracy  as  a 

matters                                                                                   ^2    "Hi::::::      667                 195.8  showcase  of  American  foreign  policy^ 

Korea  industry  was  in  the  primitive  stage          '•         353                236.1  Korea's  prestige  has  Improved  her  bargain- 

untU  Japanese  colonial  efforts  attempted  in-                     ^j^  j                 1325  mg   pocltlon    with    respect   to   other   nations 

dustrlalizatlon  during  the   1920s  and  1930'8  '^              j^j  3                279  0  and  this  has  not  only  helped  Parks  prestige 

Although  Japans  programs  were  obviously  *^    1260  0              '400  0  at  home,  but  also  increiised  Koreas  chances 

based  Hi  a  desire  for  her  own  economic  gain.  '"^  of  getting  more  dollars  to  offset  their  short- 
she  can  be  credited  with  s..me  of  the  mod-  'All  1966  statistics  are  eetlmatlona  based  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  currency  needed  for  economic 
emlzation    of   Korea     Japan    introduced,    for  on  January  through  October.  1966  figures  development. 

the  tlrst  time,  private  land  ownership,  a  jj  ^^^^^  rate  of  Increase  continues,  by  the  park  can  now  meet  with  heads  of  other 
monet  irv  svstem.  and  limited  manufactur-  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  second  flve-year  plan  In  1971,  ex-  nations  to  discuss  Asian  affairs  as  a  con- 
ing, among  other  institutional  changes  p^^^^  ^,,|[  reach  over  $700  million  trlbuung  member,  and  he  is  very  proud  01 

The  Japanese  colonialists  also  had  an  im-  ^^   ^^   important   to   note   that   her   export  this. 

pact    upon   social   and   political   orientations  ^.^n^-^mon  has  shUted  from  primary  goods  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  Korea  does  not 

and  conditions  and  this  has  affected  subse-  .^  manufactured  goods  and  her  Imports  now  have  the  balancing  strength  of  an  economy 

quent  decades  of  Korean  history  consist  of  more  raw  materials  and  machinery  such    as    thoee    of    the    United    States    ana 

Right    after    World    War    II,    the   Koreans  ^^^^  finished  goods  Japan    Park  must  try  to  increase  domestic 

became    a    vlct:m    of    International    politics  A.rhoueh  there  Is  a  higher  rate  of  export,  savings  and   per  capita  investment    And  it 

as  a  result  of  the  confused  American  foreign  .           *  ^g   ^^re   still    far   greater   than    ex-  is  imperative  that  he  controls  his  evergrow- 

policy    .v.    '.he  Far   East    Korea   Immediately  J^;^;"^^,„i     because  of  the  developing  na-  ing  budget-especially  the  °^i  '^''7 /J^^f*: 

suffered    the    unfortunate    division    of    her  i^     ■               economv    The   gap   is   presently  tures.  which   requires  one-half  orj-»^^^°"' 

term  TV     In    fact,    this    division   caused    the  ^          ^^^^    ^^    American    aid    and    foreign  annual     budget     to     support     over     600.000 

regrettable    Korean    War    which    cost    many  »                   -  soldiers 

Amenc.n  , IS  well  ».s  Korean  lives  nf>^r>lLe  this  Imoressive  growDh.  the  five-  He  will  have  to  use  more  charm  in  attract- 
After  the  w.ar,  despite  the  U  S 's  pumping  Respite  ^^^^'^^P^^'^'^^  ,^,',  ,^,,ess  ing  foreign  capital  and  promoting  ventures 
of  more  that  $200  million  each  year  into  5'«^P"'"  annual  increase  in  the  in-  with  foreign  businessmen. 
the  Korean  economy  on  top  of  the  substan-  „  T^%„\^Va.e  durtne  the  flm  fouJ  years  of  As  long-term  strategy  in  the  international 
ual  mDitary  aid.  the  result  of  the  efforts  ^;X  ^^l^^U  '^l  g^p^r^nt,  f^r  short  of  market.  Park  must  do  his  homework  to  Im- 
at  economic  recovery  were  unsatisfactory.  the  P'^"  *"^"'>  22  9  percent  This  was  due  prove  the  quality  and  continue  to  maintain 
This  was  largely  due  to  political  Instability.  ^^*  P'^"'^^^  «^'  do^Uc  savings  whrch  was  the  low  prices  of  Korean  products  He  must 
irresponsible  Korean  government  oiSc.als,  ^  »  ^°„"/^\^fj  °J/^^,^^nJ^' VX  of  9  6  per-  also  do  more  In  developing  the  farming  In- 
and  :ne  ineffective  management  of  our  as-  only  one  half  or  tne  piannea      1*              y  ^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  population 

^i^cor^STllzable  headache  for  Wa^-      ,-^--   -^  ^rJ^e^ ^In^^^a^^      ''  ^i'^^Z^r......  ..r..  ^U.  and 

"l^k     Stng^'to    give    legitimacy    to    the      ^UhUh     now  'there 'is    the    question    of      strength  are  undisputed,  but  he  must  find 


May 


^'^, 
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a  successor  for  the  d,iy  whe.T  his  second  term 
ends.  At  present,  the  Koreitn  constitution 
does  not  allow  anyone  to  serve  more  than 
two  terms. 

Park  knows  that  amending  the  constitution 
to  enable  himself  to  return  to  the  presidency 
for  a  third  term  Is  political  suicide  In  light 
of  what  happened  to  Rhee.  Whoever  takes 
Park's  place  four  years  from  now  will  be  a 
figurehead,  while  the  real  power  remains  in 
Parks  hands.  It  Is  already  speculated  that, 
at  that  time.  Park  will  take  a  few  years  vaca- 
tion from  the  presidency,  and  return  to  the 
post  later. 

Whatever  happens,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
many  interesting  aspects  of  Korean  politics. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  STATEMENT 
ON  ARAB-ISRAEL  CRISIS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  did  not  hap- 
pen to  i-ead  his  message,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  statement  issued  yester- 
day by  President  Johnson  i-egarding  the 
tense  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  President's  remarks  were  meas- 
ured, reasonable  and  responsible.  They 
were  predicated  upon  this  Nation's  basic 
dedication  to  peaceful  solutions  wherever 
possible. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  as  I  told  my  colleagues 
last  night,  because  I  fee!  unless  we  utilize 
the  United  Nations,  as  the  President  sug- 
gests, we  will  make  a  mockery  of  that 
body. 

President  Johnson  urged  the  need  for 
maintenance  of  the  peace  keeping  force 
in  the  border  area.  To  that.  I  say  a  hearty 
Amen.  It  is  regrettable  that  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  moved  in  the  fashion 
he  did.  but  as  the  President  noted,  it  is 
not  too  late  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  I  fear, 
however,  that  unless  Mr.  Johnson's  sug- 
gestions are  followed,  there  may  be  more 
pieces  than  we  can  possibly  handle. 

The  President  pointed  out  clearly  the 
po.sition  of  the  United  States.  He  left 
nothing  to  the  imasination  as  to  where 
we  felt  the  rights  of  free  access  to  an  in- 
ternational waterway  had  been  infringed. 
But  he  held  the  door  open  to  a  peaceful 
solution.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pray  that  God  will  grant 
us  the  wisdom  to  act  judiciously,  to  resist 
any  armed  attempts  to  thwart  the  peace. 
while  seeking  all  reasonable  avenues  to- 
ward a  settlement  of  the  situation.  I 
hope  that  all  peace-loving  nations  will 
join  with  the  United  States  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  a  unified  effort  to  secure 
the  peace 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  text  of  the  President's  re- 
marks at  this  point, 

I  From   the  Washington  Post,  May  24,  1967) 
L    B    J    Statement  on  Arab-Israei,  Crisis 

In  recent  days,  tension  has  again  arisen 
along  the  armistice  lines  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States.  The  situation  there  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  the  whole  Interna- 


tional community.  We  earnestly  support  all 
efforts  in  and  outside  the  United  Nations  and 
through  Its  appropriate  organs,  including  the 
Secretary  General,  to  reduce  tensions  and  to 
restore  stability.  The  Secretary  General  has 
gone  to  the  Near  East  on  his  mission  of  peace 
with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  men  of  good 
will  everywhere. 

The  Near  East  links  three  continents.  The 
birthplace  of  civilization  and  of  three  of  the 
world's  great  religions,  it  is  the  home  of  some 
sixty  million  people;  and  the  crossroads  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

The  world  community  has  a  vital  interest 
in  peace  and  stability  in  the  Near  East,  one 
that  has  been  expressed  primarily  through 
continuing  United  Nations  action  and  as- 
sistance over  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  a  nation  dedicated 
to  a  world  order  based  on  law  and  mutual 
respect,  has  actively  supported  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  Near  East. 

The  danger,  and  it  is  a  grave  danger,  lies  in 
some  miscalculation  arising  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  Intentions  and  actions 
of  others. 

U.S.     DEEPLY     CONCERNED 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
deeply  concerned,  in  particular,  with  three 
potentially  explosive  aspects  of  the  present 
confrontation. 

First,  we  regret  that  the  General  Armistice 
Agreements  have  failed  to  prevent  warlike 
acts  from  the  territory  of  one  against  an- 
other government,  or  against  civilians,  or 
territory,  under  control  of  another  govern- 
ment. 

Second,  we  are  dismayed  at  the  hurried 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  from  Gaza  and  Sinai  after  more  than 
ten  years  of  steadfast  and  effective  service  m 
keeping  the  peace,  without  action  by  either 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. We  continue  to  regard  the  presence  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  area  as  a  matter  of 
fundamental  Importance  and  shall  support 
Its  continuance  with  all  possible  vigor. 

Third,  we  deplore  the  recent  buildup  of 
military  forces  and  believe  It  a  matter  of 
urgent  Importance  to  reduce  troop  concen- 
trations. The  status  of  sensitive  areas,  as  the 
Secretary  General  emphasized  in  his  report 
to  the  Security  Council,  such  as  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  is  a  particularly 
important  aspect  of  the  situation. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  add  that 
the  purported  closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
to  Israeli  shipping  has  brought  a  new  and 
grave  dimension  to  the  crisis.  The  United 
States  considers  the  gulf  to  be  an  interna- 
tional waterway  and  feels  that  a  blockade  o' 
Israeli  shipping  is  Illegal  and  potentially 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  right 
of  free,  innocent  passage  of  the  interna- 
tional waterway  is  a  vital  Interest  of  the  in- 
ternational community. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
seeking  clarification  on  this  point.  We  have 
urged  Secretary  General  Thant  to  recog- 
nize the  sensitivity  of  the  Aqaba  question 
and  to  give  It  the  highest  priority  In  his  dis- 
cussions In  Cairo. 

U.S.    COMMITMENT    CITED 

To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East.  I  wish  to  say  what  three  Presi- 
dents have  said  before — that  the  United 
States  Is  firmly  committed  to  the  support 
of  the  political  lndep>endence  and  territo- 
rial integrity  of  all  the  nations  of  the  area. 
The  United  States  strongly  opposes  aggres- 
sion by  anyone  In  the  area,  In  any  form, 
overt  or  clandestine.  This  has  been  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  led  by  four  Presi- 
dents— President  Truman,  President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  and  myself — as 
well  as  the  policy  of  both  of  our  political 
parties.  The  record  of  the  actions  of  the 
United   States   over   the   past   twenty   years, 


within  and  outside  the  United  Nations,  Is 
very  clear  on  this  point. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sought 
to  have  good  relations  with  all  the  states  of 
the  Near  East.  Regrettably  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  po.=sible.  but  we  are  convinced 
that  our  differences  with  individual  states  of 
the  area  and  their  differences  with  each  other 
must  be  worked  out  peacefully  and  in  accord- 
ance with  accepted  international  practice. 

We  have  always  opposed — and  we  oppose 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  this  moment — 
the  efforts  of  otlier  nations  to  resolve  their 
problems  with  their  neighbors  by  aggression. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so.  And  we  appeal 
to  all  other  f>eace-lovlng  nations  to  do  like- 
wise. 

We  call  upon  all  concerned  to  observe  in 
a  spirit  of  restraint  their  solemn  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  General  Armistice  agreements. 
These  provide  an  honorable  means  of  pre- 
venting hostilities  until,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  international  community,  a  peace  with 
justice  and  honor  can  be  achieved. 

I  have  been  in  close  contact  and  will  in 
the  days  ahead  with  Ambassador  Goldberg 
at  the  United  Nations,  where  we  are  pursuing 
the  matter  Willi  great  vigor,  and  hope  the 
Security  Council  can  act  effectively. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LANGSTON  HUGHES, 
ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
POETS 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
coimti-y  has  been  greatly  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
poets.  Mr,  Langston  Hughes.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Hughes  came  on  Monday,  May  22, 
1967,  at  the  age  of  65. 

Langston  Hughes  was  an  eminent  poet 
whose  unique  poetry  of  vitality,  quality, 
and  great  beauty  portrayed  the  every- 
day life  of  the  Negro  in  America.  His 
uniqueness  in  style  and  phrase  won  him 
renowned  international  fame  and  honor. 
Our  country  will  long  mourn  the  loss  of 
this  great  poet.  His  extraordinary  talent 
expressed  in  his  poems  and  plays  will 
be  enjoyed  for  years  to  come. 

He  has  left  with  us  a  golden  gift  of 
fresh,  spirited  poetry  that  reflects  not 
only  the  harsh  reality  of  life  but  the 
humorous  side  as  well.  Along  with  the 
enjoyment  and  pleasure  that  his  poetry 
gives  us,  reflected  in  his  delightful 
phrases  was  his  remarkable  ability  as  a 
crusader  for  freedom  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

As  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Hughes.  I 
would  like  to  insert  as  a  tribute  to  him 
one  of  his  most  well  known  poems  and 
one  of  my  personal  favorites: 
Harlem 

What  happens  to  a  dream  deferred? 

Does  it  dry  up 

Like  a  raisin  In  the  sun? 

Or  fester  like  a  sore — 

And  then  run? 

Does  it  stink  like  rortten  meat? 

Or  crust  and  sugar  over — 

Like  a  syrupy  sweet? 

Maybe  it  just  sags 
Like  a  heavy  load. 

Or  does  it  explode? 
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Rather  than  try  to  list  all  the  ttabna 
that  Langston  Hughes  meant  to  hla 
country  and  his  people,  I  insert  follow- 
ing my  remarks  a  collection  of  eulogies 
taken    frum    newspapers    around    the 
country 
Prom      the      Washington      Evening      Star. 
May  23.  1967] 

Langston   Hvghbs  Dies;    PnoLinc  Negro 
Writer 

New  York  —James  Langston  Hughes.  Ne- 
gro poet,  author,  playwright  and  creator  of 
the  philosophical  character  Simple,  died  In  a 
hospital  last  night  He  was  65  He  had  en- 
tered a  hospital  ".wo  weeks  ago  and  under- 
went surfer,   Friday 

His     work.s     included     "Black     Nativity. 
■  Mulatto  ■    and    lyrics    for   the    Elmer   Rice- 
Kurt  Weill   musical.    'Street  Scene  " 

Mr  Hughes  was  born  In  JopUn.  Mo  ,  Feb 
1  1902  During  his  early  years  he  worked  as 
a  merchant  seaman  and  lived  for  a  time  In 
Mexico.  Pans  and  Italy 

He  gained  recognition  as  a  writer  when  he 
look  first  prize  In  a  poetry  contest  for  Negro 
writers  sponsored  by  Opportunity  magazine 
m   1925  „    „. 

Simple — his  full  name  was  James  B  sim- 
ple -  was  a  Harlem  philosopher  with  a  Negro 
point  of  view  Through  Simple's  voice  Mr 
Hughes  commented  on  race  relations  and 
current  events 

I    am    telling   you."   said   Simple    in    one 
essay,    -life  is  liable  to  kill  us  before  death 

The  fame  of  Simple  spread  when  Mr. 
Hughes  became  a  syndicated  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Defender,  a  Negro  weekly  since 
turned  dally 

Mr  Hiijhes  was  a  prolific  writer.  One  pub- 
lisher estimated  his  output  several  years  ago 
to  be  about  30  volumes.  Including  two  auto- 
biographies collaborations  on  several  operas, 
about  20  plays,  thousands  of  articles  and  mis- 
cellaneous poems 

To  the  average  reader,  however,  the  most 
familiar  works  were  the  musings  of  Simple,  a 
loquacious  beer-drtnklng  creation  who 
could— and  did- discourse  at  length  on  al- 
most any  subject  under  the  sun 

Hughes  claimed  that  Simple  was  a  real 
oerson  whom  he  had  met  In  a  wartime  Har- 
lem tavern  posslblv  near  his  own  home  The 
poet  and  author  felt  strongly  about  where 
he  Uved- smack  In  the  heart  of  Harlem  In 
•  tenement   area   that   teemed  with  Ufe 

On  a  typical  summer  dav  the  neighborhood 
stoops  were  alive  with  .idults  gossiping  and 
gesticulating,  while  their  oiT-sprlng  played 
on  the  sidewalks  and  ran  In  the  street. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  May  24.  19671 

Langston    HrcHE.s    Dies    .*t   65.    Noted   Poet 

AND    Playwright 

Langston  Hughes.  65.  Negro  author,  play- 
wright and  poet  laureate  of  the  man  In  the 
ghetto  street  died  Monday  night  In  New 
York,    where    he    underwent   surgery   Friday 

Mr  Hughes  took  his  material  and  his 
Idiom  from  the  streets  of  Harlem,  where  he 
lived  longest  and  which  he  knew  best  His 
work,  incorporating  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  ghetto  celebrated  a  Negro  folk  tradition 
transformed  from  that  of  the  rural  South 
from  which  It  had  sprung 

The  native  wisdom  and  wit  of  the  street  he 
jxpressed  through  his  celebrated  character. 
Simple  whose  wryly  philosophical  commen- 
tary on  ghetto  l:fe  appeared  In  scores  of 
stories  and  newspaper  columns 

As  a  voung  man  In  his  20s.  Mr  Hughes 
first  gained  prominence  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Harlem  Negro  renaissance  a  flowering 
of  Negro  art  and  culture  In  the  1920s 

Later  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  working 
people  during  the  Depression,  and  wrote  on 
race  relations  and  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

He  W.1S  and  remained  a  writer  of  protest, 
who  cried   out  against  the  condition  of  the 


Negro,   but   he  never  became  personally  em- 
bittered  and   his  work   never  showed  hatred 

or  venom.  _     .    „   .  , 

An  incident  at  the  Wardman-Park  Hotel 
mow  the  Sheraton-Park  i  here,  where  Mr 
Hughes  was  working  aa  a  busboy  In  1925. 
started  him  on  the  road  to  literary  pronU- 
nence 

He  left  some  of  his  poems  beside  the  plate 
of  Vachel  Lindsay  the  eminent  poet  who  was 
dining  at  the  hotel  Enthusiastic  about  the 
poems  Lindsay  read  them  at  a  literary 
gathering  In  the  hotel  while  Mr  Hughes  was 
collecting  soiled  china  In  another  room. 
Later  Lindsay  helped  inUoduce  Mr  Hughes 
to  Harlem  and  New  York  literary  circles, 
where  he  rapidly  rode  to  fame  on  the  New 
Negro  vogue 

James  Langston  Hughes  was  born  In  Jop- 
Un Mo  .  In  1902.  and  soon  moved  to  Law- 
rence. Kan  After  his  parents  separated  he 
shuttled  between  Mexico  to  be  with  his 
father    and    Cleveland,    where    his    mother 

lived  _ 

Finally  he  started  study  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, but  quit  after  a  year  and  moved  to 
Harlem  Deciding  to  see  the  world,  he  be- 
came a  sailor  and  traveled  to  Europe  and 
Africa.  He  worked  as  a  cook  In  a  Paris  res- 
taurant, became  a  beachcomber  In  Italy  and 
visited  Spam 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  came 
here  to  help  his  mother  In  a  laundry  and 
began  to  save  money  for  college  He  left  to 
go  back  to  Harlem 

Later,  sensing  that  the  Harlem  movement 
was  losing  strength,  he  entered  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  got  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  1929 

Mr  Hughes'  books  of  poetry  Include  "The 
Weary  Blues."  his  first  book,  and  "Montage 
of  a  Dream  Deferred." 

He  wrote  the  lyrics  for  Kurt  Weill's  musi- 
cal version  of  "Street  Scene."  and  a  collection 
of  short  stories  called  "Laughing  to  Keep 
Prom  Crying"  "Simple  Speaks  His  Mind." 
1950.  Is  a  collection  of  his  Simple  stories.  In 
recent  years,  he  edited  several  anthologies. 
Including   "The  Poetry  of  the  Negro." 

He  was  unmarried 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  24.  19671 
Langston  Ht-ches.  Chbi.nici  er  of  Negro  Life 

Is    Dead     Charm    and    Vn-ALiTT     Hvghes' 

Poetry  Had  Life   a  Quality  That  Had  Kept 

It  Fresh  and  SptRrrEo 

(By  Thomas  Lask^ 

Langston  Hughes,  who  wrote  about  Negro 
Ufe  with  warmth  and  humor  In  prose  and 
poe»ry    died  Monday  night  at  the  age  of  65 

Mr'  Hughes,  who  lived  at  20  East  127th 
Street,  died  of  congestive  heart  failure  In 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  where  he  had  undergone 
surgery  last  Friday  He  entered  the  hospital 
May  6  with  a  heart  condition 

His    death    brought    tributes    from    Negro 

leaders.  ^.      ^        , 

Whitney  M  Young  Jr  executive  director  ot 
the  National  Urban  League,  called  him  "a 
great  human  being"  and  "a  courageous 
fighter  for  human  rights  and  dignity  "' 

"He  did  much  to  create  an  identity  and 
purpose  In  life  among  black  people"  Mr 
Young  said  in  a  telegram  to  the  family  "We 
mourn  his  loss" 

Roy  WUklns.  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional .Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  expressed  "profound  sorrow 
upon  the  passing  of  the  man  who  in  his  own 
remarkable  way  was  a  crusader  for  freedom 
for  millions  of  people" 

As  a  chronicler  of  Negro  life  In  America. 
Mr.  Hughes  was  "telling  It  like  It  is"  before 
that  phrase  became  a  part  of  the  language 

His  output  was  prodigious — poems,  plays, 
short  stories,  novels,  newspaper  columns, 
translations,  anthologies,  television  scripts. 
even  opera  Ubrettoes.  Between  "The  Weary 
Blues  "  his  first  book  of  poems,  publl.shed  In 
1926    and    "The  Best  Short  Stories  by  Negro 


Writers "    his    last    anthology,    published    in 
March,  there  were  three  dozen  books 

His  voice  will  not  cease  with  his  death. 
Alfred  A  Knopf.  Inc  .  will  publish  "The  Pan- 
ther and  the  Lash.  "  a  book  of  poetry.  In  July, 
and  a  volume  on  Negro  theatre  will  be  issued 
by  Prentice-Hall. 

subject  did  not  vary 

Despite  the  variety  of  form.  Mr  Hughess 
subject  was  nearly  always  the  same  what  It 
Is  like  to  be  a  black  man  in  the  United  States. 

More  gently  than  a  younger  generation  of 
Negro  writers  would  have  preferred.  Mr. 
Hughes  always  found  the  funny  side  of  that 

life. 

One  of  his  most  memorable  characters, 
Jesse  B  Semple.  nicknamed  Simple  in  the 
three  books  that  Mr  Hughes  wrote  about 
him.  spoke  his  mind  with  wry  understate- 
ment. 

■  White  folks."  Simple  said.  "Is  the  cause 
of  a  lot  of  Inconvenience  In  my  life" 

Sometimes  Mr  Hughes  wrote  about  the 
adventures  of  Simples  cousin.  Minnie,  who 
was  m  Harlem  during  the  riots  of  1964  '  My 
advice  to  all  womens  taking  in  riots  Is  to 
leave  your  wig  at  home'  said  Minnie,  who 
had  lost  hers. 

This  approach  Inevitably  laid  Mr  Hughes 
open  to  charges  of  clouding  the  bitter  reali- 
ties of  racial  strife  with  evasive  humor 

He  replied  that  he  did  not  think  the  race 
problem  was  "too  deep  for  comic  relief" 

"Colored  people  are  always  laughing  at 
some  wry  Jim  Crow  incident  or  absurd  nu- 
ance of  the  color  line.  "  he  said  "If  Negroes 
took  all  the  white  world  s  bonshness  to  heart 
and  wept  over  It  as  profoundly  as  our  serious 
writers  do.  we  would  have  been  dead  long 
ago." 

His  defense  was  given  more  credence  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  Mr  Hughes"s  humor 
did  not  disguise  a  compassion  for  his  people 
and  their  oppressors,  best  expressed  in  the 
title  of  a  collection  of  his  short  stories; 
""Laughing  to  Keep  From  Crying."" 

Nor  was  Simple  slmplv  a  clown.  ""Where  do 
white  folks  get  off  calling  everything  bad 
black''"  he  once  asked  'I  would  like  to 
change  all  that  around  and  say  that  the 
people  who  Jim  Crow  me  have  a  white  heart." 

WON    NOTICE    AS    POET 

Simple,  who  became  the  hero  of  a  Broad- 
way musical.  "Simply  Heavenly."  In  1957,  may 
be  Mr.  Hughes's  most  lasting  contribution  to 
literature.  But  it  was  as  a  poet  that  he  first 
came  to  public  attention. 

His  best  work  was  stripped,  laconic,  set  to 
an  unheard  blues  beat  His  interest  in 
rhythm— he  once  wrote  a  book  for  children 
called  "The  First  Book  of  Rhythm"-  -made 
him  a  follower  of  the  poetry  of  Carl  Sandburg 
and  Vachel  Lindsay  in  the  nlneteen-twenties. 
Lindsay  discovered  him  The  older  poet  was 
having  dinner  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel  in 
Washington,  one  night  In  1924  when  Mr. 
Hughes,  then  a  busboy.  slipped  three  poems 
besides  his  plate— "Jazzonla."  ""Negro  Danc- 
ers"" and  "Wearv  Blues" 

Lindsay  read  the  poems  at  a  recital  that 
night,  thus  starting  Mr  Hughess  literary 
career.  An  early  published  poem,  "'I  Have 
Seen  Rivers,"  won  a  contest  sponsored  by 
Opportunity  magazine  in  1925  The  next  year 
Knopf  published  "Weary  Blues  "" 

"Weary  Blues"  was  full  of  the  songs  that 
Mr  Hughes  had  been  hearing  all  his  life— 
"gay  songs,  because  you  had  to  be  gay  or  die, 
sad' songs,  because  you  couldn't  help  being 
sad  sometimes.  "  as  he  later  said  "My  best 
poems  were  all  written  when  I  felt  the 
worst  " 

In  a  description  of  himself  written  .or 
"Twentieth  Century  Authors."  a  biographical 
dictionary.  Mr  Hughes  wrote; 

•Mv  chief  literary  influences  have  been 
Paul  'Laurence  Dunbar  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Walt  Whitman  My  favorite  public  figures  ui- 
clude  Jlmmv  Durante.  Marlene  Dietrich. 
Mary    McLeod    Bethune.    Mrs     Franklin    D. 


Roosevelt.  Marian  Anderson  and  Henry 
.Armstrong. 

■I  live  in  Harlem.  New  York  City.  I  am  un- 
married. I  like;  Tristan."  goat"s  milk,  short 
novels,  lyric  poems,  heat,  simple  folk,  boats 
and  bullfights.  I  dislike  "Alda."  parsnips,  long 
novels,  narrative  poems,  cold,  pretentious 
folk,  buses  and  bridge,"" 

Mr  Hughes  was  born  on  Feb.  1.  1902,  In 
Joplin.  Mo.  His  mother.  Carrie,  had  been  a 
grammar  school  teacher  In  Guthrie,  Okla., 
v:hen  she  met  his  father.  James,  a  store- 
keeper. His  parents  separated  shortly  after 
his  birth  and  the  future  writer  lived  with 
his  grandmother  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  until 
he  was  12 

Mary  Sampson  Patterson  Leary  Langston 
was  a  tough,  self-reliant  woman  whose  first 
husband  had  been  killed  In  John  Brown's 
raid  on  Harpers  Ferry  and  whose  second 
husband.  Langslons  grandfather,  had  been 
active  In  the  underground  railway. 

She  gave  her  grandson  a  poor  but  proud 
upbringing.  For  example,  because  Negroes 
were  allowed  only  In  the  last  rows  of  the 
towns  theater.  Langston  was  not  permitted 
to  attend  the  theater.  Some  of  her  stories 
about  life  in  the  Old  South  were,  he  once 
recalled,  a  good  substitute. 

AN    ACCIDENTAL    POET 

.Mter  his  grandmother's  death,  the  boy 
went  to  live  with  his  mother  in  Lincoln,  111. 
At  school  there  he  became  a  poet,  almost  by 
accident. 

"I  was  a  victim  of  a  stereotype,"  he  ob- 
served wryly.  "There  were  only  two  of  us 
Negro  kids  In  the  whole  class  and  our  English 
teacher  was  always  stressing  the  Importance 
of  rhythm  In  poetry. 

'Well,  everybody  knows — except  us — that 
all  Negroes  have  rhythm,  so  they  elected  me 
class  poet.  I  felt  I  couldn't  let  my  classmates 
down,  and  I've  been  writing  poetry  ever 
since." 

Langston  also  was  class  poet  at  Central 
High  School  In  Cleveland.  After  school  he 
worked  as  a  bellhop.  "Clean  the  spittoons, 
buy."  is  the  refrain  of  a  poem  based  on  that 
period. 

.^fter  high  school,  the  boy  lived  with  his 
father  in  Mexico  for  a  year.  His  father  then 
financed  a  year's  education  for  him  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  found  It  a  stale  year, 
and  decided  to  sign  on  as  a  freighter-hand 
and  see  the  world. 

The  first  freighter  he  could  get  was  bound 
for  Africa.  'With  that  trip,"  he  said,  "I 
began  to  live."  Impulsively,  he  threw  all  his 
books  overboard  and  resolved  to  see  things 
through  his  own  eyes. 

.Africa  was  exciting,  but  somehow  un- 
friendly— the  natives  suspected  his  light 
skin.  ( Mr.  Htighes  was  part  Cherokee  In- 
dian.) Eventually  he  landed  In  Paris,  where 
he  lived  for  a  year,  supporting  himself  by 
washing  dishes.  A  few  months  In  Italy,  and 
Mr.  Hughes  shipped  home  again. 

All  this  was  behind  the  young  man  who 
wrote  "Weary  Blues."  The  fame  It  brought 
him — Negroes  being  particularly  the  rage  In 
chl-chl  New  York  circles  during  the  late 
twenties — did  not  quench  his  wanderlust,  his 
sense  of  racial  Justice  or  his  Industry. 

First  Mr.  Hughes  completed  his  formal 
education  at  Lincoln  University  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, graduating  In  1929.  This  was  on  the 
advice  of  Lindsay,  who  told  him  to  "hide, 
study,  read  "  if  he  wanted  to  maintain  his 
first  success. 

The  books  that  followed  maintained  It, 
particularly  '"Not  Without  Laughter,"  a  novel 
11930),  """The  Ways  of  White  Polks,"  short 
stories  (1934).  "'The  Big  Sea,"  an  autobiog- 
raphy ( 1940) .  "Shakespeare  In  Harlem," 
poems  (1947)  and  the  Simple  books.  "Simple 
Speaks  His  Mind."  ""Simple  Takes  a  Wife" 
and  "Simple  Stakes  a  Claim." 

He  also  continued  traveling,  covering  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  for  a  Negro  newspaper 
The  Baltimore  Afro-American,   and  visiting 


Cuba,  Haiti.  Mexico,  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries,  sometimes  on  business, 
sometimes  Just  for  fun. 

Two  of  Mr.  Hughes's  poems  Illustrate  his 
terse  style.  The  first  provided  the  title  for 
Lorraine  Hansbury's  play.  "A  Raisin  in  the 
Sun." 

What  happens  to  a  dream  deferred 

Does  it  dry  up 

Like  a  raisin  in  the  sun? 

Or  fester  like  a  sore — 

And  then  run? 

Does  it  stink  like  rotten  meat 

Or  crust  and  sugar  over — 

Like  a  syrupy  sweet? 

Maybe  it  Just  sags 

Like  a  heavy  load. 

Or  does  it  explode? 

The  other  Is  called  "Little  Dreams." 
The  little  dreams 
Of  springtime 
That  bud  in  sunny  air 
With  no  roots 
To  nourish  them, 
Since  no  stems 
Are  there — 
Quite  detached,  naive. 
So  young. 
On  air  alone 
Slum  dreams  are  hung. 

Mr.  Hughes'  enormous  sense  of  fun 
prompted  an  interviewer  to  describe  him  as 
"a  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  hav- 
ing a  wonderful  time."  The  work  got  done 
late  at  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  after 
all  the  friends  who  kept  dropping  over  to  his 
apartment  would  go  home.  By  7  A.M.  Mr. 
Hughes  usually  had  finished  his  day's  work. 

The  theater  tempted  him,  and  he  had  con- 
siderable success  in  It.  He  wrote  the  lyrics 
for  Kurt  Weill's  "Street  Scene"  (1946);  a 
play  called  "Mulatto"  (1935)  that  had  a  suc- 
cessful run  In  New  York,  though  banned  in 
Philadelphia  because  it  dealt  with  miscege- 
nation: "'Black  Nativity,"  a  "song  play" 
(1961),  and  several  stage  adaptations  of 
his  nondramatlc  works.  He  had  also  writ- 
ten a  weekly  column  for  the  New  York  Post. 

During  the  McCarthy  era,  Mr.  Hughes  was 
charged  with  having  belonged  to  several  so- 
called  Communist  front  organizations  in  the 
nlneteen-thirtles,  a  charge  he  did  not  bother 
to  deny,  although  he  said  he  had  never  been 
a  Communist. 

BOOKS   TAKEN    OFF   SHELVES 

Far  from  expressing  dismay  that  some  of 
his  earlier  books  had  been  removed  from 
United  States  Information  Agency  libraries 
around  the  world,  Mr.  Hughes  told  Investi- 
gators that  he  was  surprised  they  had  been 
on  the  shelves  In  the  first  place.  He  sug- 
gested that  they  be  replaced  by  some  of  his 
later  works.  That  ended  the  matter. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  reviewers  be- 
gan to  hint  that  Mr.  Hughes's  books  were 
a  bit  bland  and  out-of-date.  One  of  his 
last  poems,  "The  Backlash  Blues,"  Indicates 
that  he  had  not  lost  his  zest  for  the  battle: 

Mister  Backlash,  Mister  Backlash 

Just  who  do  you  ttiink  I  am? 

You  raise  my  taxes,  freeze  my  wages 

Send  my  son  to  "Vietnam. 

Tou  give  me  second-class  houses 

Second-class  schools. 

Do  you  think  that  colored  folks 

Are  Just  second-class  fools? 

Mr.  Hughes's  honors  Included  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Lincoln  University  in  1943 
and  the  N.A.A.CP.'s  Splngarn  Medal  In  1960. 

In  1961  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
department  of  literature  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Letters.  Membership  in 
the  Institute  is  limited  to  250  American  citi- 
zens with  notable  achievements  in  the  arts. 

Survivors  Include  a  brother,  Gwyn  Clark 
of  the  Bronx.  He  lived  with  an  aunt  and 
uncle  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Harper. 


Mr.  Hughes'  body  will  be  on  view  at 
Bentas  Funeral  Home,  630  St.  Nicholas  Ave- 
nue, from  12;  30  p.m.  until  8:30  today  and 
from  10  A.M.  until  1  P.M.  tomorrow.  The 
funeral  will  be  private. 

AN    APPRAISAL 

As  part  of  that  generation  that  preceded 
the  Wrights.  Ellisons  and  Baldwins.  Langston 
Hughes  knew  that  as  with  every  creative 
Negro  talent,  he  had  to  force  his  way  Into 
the  consciousness  of  editors,  impresarios  and 
audiences.  It  was  a  battle  he  fought  along- 
side Roland  Hayes,  Paul  Robeson  and  Countee 
Cullen.  He  knew  that  national  magazines  did 
not  welcome  unconventional  Negro  writers; 
publishers  saw  little  In  their  work:  Holly- 
wood would  not  use  them  on  scripts. 

If  conditions  are  better  today,  surely  he 
deserves  part  of  the  credit.  He  did  it  his  own 
way.  too.  His  output  was  prodigious;  poems, 
short  stories,  novels,  librettos,  lyrics.  Juve- 
niles, pageants,  anthologies,  translations, 
television  scripts.  His  work  lacked  the  surface 
starkness.  the  power  of  the  Negro  writers 
who  came  after  him.  He  felt  as  strongly,  but 
he  was  more  amiable  in  expression.  He  was 
close  to  those  he  wrote  about  and  he  got 
their  speech  and  their  WTy  approach  to  life 
into  his  books. 

No  poetry  of  our  day  has  caught  the  syn- 
copated quality  of  Jazz  better  than  Mr. 
Hughes'  "Dream  Boogie."  "Parade."  and 
"Warning;  Augmented.'"  Their  music  Is  built 
In.  It  Is  interesting  that  the  plain  speech  of 
his  verse  and  the  ordinary  subject  matter 
often  received  as  much  criticism  from  Ne- 
groes as  from  those  white  people  who  couldn"t 
see  his  WTlting  as  poetry  at  all  The  Negroes 
felt  it  lacked  the  proper  dignity  that  was 
their  due.  They  were  right;  it  did  lack  it. 
What  the  poetry  had  Instead  was  life — a 
quality  that  has  kept  it  fresh  and  spirited 
over  the  years. 

So  too  with  his  "Simple"  sketches.  It  was 
a  low-pressure  satire,  but  though  Mr.  Hughes 
supplied  the  humor  he  wasn't  Joking.  He  had 
come  early,  knew  what  the  younger  writers 
knew  and  had  endured  it  longer. 

After  the  great  bulk  of  his  work  has  had 
a  chance  to  shake  down,  he  will  be  recog- 
nized for  what  he  was ;  an  American  writer 
of  charm  and  vitality  whose  outgoing  manner 
did  not  hide  the  weight  of  the  argument 
behind  it. 


NEAR  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  President's  statement  last  night  on 
the  Near  East  crisis  struck  right  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  The  situation  in  the 
Near  East  has  been  growing  steadily 
worse.  First  there  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  Nations  emergency  force,  a 
force  which  had  effectively  kept  the 
peace  along  the  Israel-United  Arab  Re- 
public border  for  more  than  10  years. 
Then  there  were  reports  of  mobilization 
on  both  sides.  The  press  and  radio  ac- 
coimts  served  further  to  inflame  the  at- 
mosphere. Finally,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's decision  to  close  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  to  Israel  shipping  suddenly  added 
a  new  and  explosive  dimension  to  the 
problem.  Interference  with  shipping  In 
an  international  waterway  can  have  the 
most  serious  Implications. 
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As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreien 
Affairs  Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Mo\ements.  I  have  been 
constantly  concerned  with  the  critical 
role  played  by  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Near  East  since  the  founding  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  present  inflammatory  situation, 
the  U.N.  must  a»jaln  take  the  lead  and  do 
all  it  can  to  brint,'  peace  to  the  area  The 
Secretarv-  Genera!  is  trying  to  do  just 
that  on  his  present  trip  to  the  area.  But. 
it  will  take  more  than  the  UN.'s  efforts 
alone  to  solve  this  dilemma  Other  mem- 
ber states  should  play  an  active  role. 
They  should  not  only  support  the  Secre- 
tary General's  statements,  but  also  do 
what  they  can  on  their  own  to  influence 
the  parties  concerned  to  avoid  acts  that 
could  lead  to  war  I  trust  and  pray  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Israel,  and 
Syria  will  take  stock  of  where  a  rash  ac- 
tion could  lead  Hostilities  could  bring 
death  to  thousands  Hostilities  would  not 
solve  the  problem  but  would  only  make 
it  more  difficult  for  those  countries  to 
live  in  peace  In  the  future 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  ligiit  of  these  develop- 
ments I  commend  the  Presidents  strong 
and  courageous  statement  last  night  on 
the  detenurating  situation  in  the  Near 
East.  President  Johnson  reiterated  this 
country  s  long  commitment  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Near  East  At  the  same  time,  the  Pres- 
ident again  stressed  this  country  s  com- 
mitment to  international  law  and  in 
particular  to  the  right  of  free  passage  for 
ships  of  all  nations  to  and  from  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba.  which  is  recognized  as  inter- 
national waters  by  almost  all  nations 

The  first  two  wars  this  nation  fought 
after  achieving  its  independence  were 
to  uphold  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  seas  These  were  the  war  against  the 
Barbary  States  and  the  War  of  1812 
Our  commitment  to  this  principle  was 
first  tested  m  a  strue^le  acainst  the  Bar- 
bary States  of  North  Africa  which 
preyed  upon  the  shipping  of  all  nations 
From  that  war  emerged  a  fact  which 
should  have  been  clear  to  all  nations 
ever  since,  that  the  United  States  will 
not  tolerate  violations  against  peaceful 
shipping  on  the  high  seas  This  Amer- 
ican policy  has  been  reiterated  by  almost 
every  American  President  from  Wash- 
ington through  Jefferson  to  James  Madi- 
son. .Abraham  Lincoln.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Franklin  Roo.sevelt.  John  Kennedy, 
and  most  recently  by  President  Johnson 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident 

President  Nasser  should  also  note  that 
this  country's  commitment  to  intenia- 
tlonal  order  In  the  Near  East  is  as  old 
as  our  commitment  to  freedom  of  the 
seas.  It  was  in  the  Near  Eastern  region 
that  this  country  first  refused  to  com- 
promise its  principle  and  fought  against 
Middle  Eastern  des(X)ts  who  had  no 
respect  for  international  law  or  agree- 
ments. 

With  President  Johnson's  firm  state- 
ment of  last  night,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  will  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  maintain  both  peace  In 
the  Near  East  and  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas. 


PRESIDENT  APPEALS  TO  REASON 
AND  JUSTICE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Spea<cer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Murphy)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma' 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  of  threats,  saber- 
rattling,  mobilizations,  and  scare  propa- 
ganda in  the  Middle  East,  the  President 
has  addressed  a  solemn  appeal  to  reason 
and  justice  In  that  troubled  area.  His 
words  go  to  the  heart  of  the  American 
people  His  message  points  the  way  for 
a  troubled  world  to  work  its  way  out  of 
a  dangerous  situation. 

The  President  has  laid  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Uniu-d  Nations.  Time  and  again  the 
United  Nations  has  been  called  upon  to 
act  in  this  situation.  The  results  have 
never  been  fully  gratifying  The  U.N.  has 
had  to  move  from  one  patchwork  solu- 
tion to  the  next.  But  the  responsibilities 
of  the  U.N.  have  been  defined  In  a 
series  of  resolutions  and  actions  taken 
under  the  U  N.  Charter.  The  U.N  must 
remain  in  the  forefront  of  this  problem. 
The  President  has  also  urged  the  lead- 
ers of  the  area  to  keep  cool  heads  and 
to  act  with  restraint.  He  has  assured 
them  of  our  support  of  the  political  In- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  area.  We  do  not 
propose  to  exploit  this  situation  to  our 
own  advantage.  Nor  will  we  tolerate  ag- 
gression. 

There  are  few  countries  In  the  world 
who  do  not  have  direct  ties  of  some  kind 
or  another  to  the  Middle  East.  Few  will 
escape  the  consequences  of  a  disaster  in 
that  area.  The  time  for  action  by  all 
truly  peace-loving  nations  is  now  There 
is  no  country,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  which  camiot  make  a  genuine  con- 
tribution both  in  the  United  Nations  and 
outside  of  it  to  the  efforts  to  avoid  war 
in  the  Middle  East 

Let  those  who  bluster  take  heed,  let 
those  who  threaten  to  close  off  channels 
of  peaceful  commerce  stop  and  think,  let 
those  who  see  In  the  troubled  Middle 
East  an  area  ripe  for  Communist  expan- 
sion consider  the  consequences  of  their 
acts.  The  President  has  shown  the  way 
toward  "a  peace  with  "i^nce  and  honor" 


I  applaud  oui-  Presidents  firm  and 
courageous  stand.  As  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

The  United  States  considers  the  gulf  to  be 
an  international  waterway  a.id  feels  that  a 
blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  Is  Illegal  and  po- 
tentially  disastrous   to   the   cause   of   peace. 

I  would  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
can  once  again  assume  resiwn.slbility  for 
peacekeeping  along  the  Egyptian-Israel 
border.  But  Nasser,  by  forcing  the  with- 
drawal of  U.N.  troop.-;,  has  limited  the 
options  of  our  own  Government.  In  fact, 
the  President,  in  warning  Nasser  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  his  rash  actions, 
took  the  only  honorable  course  that  was 
open  to  our  country  luider  the  clrcum- 

StAnCGS 

Tiie  U  S.  commitment  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  nations  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  dates  back  two  decades.  In  reaf- 
firming this  commitment.  President 
Johnson  Is  serving  well  the  cause  of 
peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

Mr   EDMONDSON.  Mr   Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr  Van  DeerlinI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Speaker, 
President  Johnson  has  served  notice  on 
Egypt  that  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  the  closing— as  threatened  by 
President  Nasser— of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN  WAR  VETER- 
ANS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
INC. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  measure  today,  which  I  had 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recognition  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  VeU?rans'  Affairs  of  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  for  the  prosecution  of  veterans' 
claims. 

Unless  a  veterans  organization  en- 
jovs  the  privilege  of  presenting  veterans- 
claims  to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  it 
cannot  be  of  maximum  a.'^.sistance  to  Its 
membership.  The  Italian-American  War 
Veterans,  therefore,  is  operating  under  a 
serious  handicap,  since  it  Is  unable  to 
present  and  prosecute  the  claims  of  its 
members  before  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  organization,  which  was  Incorpo- 
rated in  1932.  has  been  giving  dedicated. 
honest,  and  Invaluable  assistance  to  all 
veterans  who  have  gone  to  It  seeking  help. 
It  counts  among  its  members  such  dis- 
tinguished Americans  as  Gov.  John 
Volpe.  of  Massachusetts.  Judge  William 
Cercone.  of  Pittsburgh.  Congre.ssman 
Peter  W  Rodino.  Jp  .  of  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
Edward  Re.  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and 
many  other  American  veterans  of  Italian 
descent  who  have  fought  with  courage 
and  distinction  to  protect  our  freedom 
and  our  democratic  way  of  life 

Many  Italian-Americans  are  now 
fighting  m  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and 
they  are  serving  their  country  with  the 
.same  valor  which  they  demonstrated  in 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
Surelv.  when  they  are  honorably  dis- 
charged and  return  home,  they  should 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  be  represented 
before  the  Veterans'  Administration  by 


the     veteran's     organization     of     their 
choice. 

The  Italian-American  War  Veterans 
is  denied  the  right  to  appear  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  prosecute 
the  claims  of  its  members  while  other 
veterans'  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  and 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  this  privilege.  The  Members  of 
this  Congress  will  agree,  I  know,  that  the 
time  to  reevaluate  this  unfair  policy  is 
long  overdue  and  that  action  shotild  be 
taken  now  to  permit  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  to  have  the  same 
rights  v^hich  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions have  enjoyed  for  many  years. 


APOLLO : 


A  SHINING  'VISION  IN 
TROUBLE 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
Hmes,  of  the  Washington  Star,  an  astute 
observer  of  the  space  program,  has  again 
written  with  authority  about  NASA's 
current  problems.  In  an  article  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  May  21.  1967,  William 
Hines  di.scusses  the  Apollo  disaster  and 
the  questions  that  remain  unanswered. 

Mr.  Hines  quotes  the  Phillips  report 
of  December  19,  1965: 

N.AS.-\  hius  been  forced  to  accept  slippages 
In  key  milestone  accomplishments,  degrada- 
tion in  hardware  performance,  and  Increas- 
ing costs.  . 

He  then  asks : 

Why  forced?  By  whom,  and  how,  and  for 
what  motive?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
may  reveal  the  true  nature  of  Project  Afxjllo's 
metamorphosis    In    reverse. 

I  would  only  add  that  NASA's  in-house 
review,  the  Apollo  Review  Board  Report 
of  April  1967  did  not  face  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  NASA's  supervisory  competence. 
It  did  not  ask  and  answer  the  most  im- 
portant question  "why."  It  must  be  an- 
swered if  the  way  for  preventing  a  re- 
currence of  such  a  disaster  is  to  be  paved, 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
have  a  cliance  to  read  the  following  en- 
lightening article: 

I  Prom   the   Sunday   Star.   'Washington,   D.C. 
May  21,  1967 1 

Apollo  :    A  Shining  Vision  in  Trouble 
(By  William  Hines) 

In  the  six  years  since  John  P.  Kennedy  set 
the  moon  as  America's  space  target  for  the 
1960s.  Project  .Apollo  has  undergone  what 
might  be  termed  a  metamorphosis  In  reverse. 

Unlike  the  lowly  caterpillar  that  In  time 
becomes  a  beautiful  moth,  Kennedy's  shin- 
ing vision  of  May  25,  1961,  has  degenerated 
Into  a  can  of  worms.  Ajjollo  Is  years  behind 
schedule,  billions  over  original  cost  esti- 
mates and  three  men  axe  dead  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  what  has  been  ofHclally  labeled  care- 
lessness and  overconfldence. 

Manned  earth-orbital  flights  which  five 
years  ago  had  been  planned  for  1964  now 
will  not  begin  until   1968;   round -the-moon 


missions  originally  planned  for  last  year  and 
this  year  have  been  scrubbed  entirely,  and 
lunar  landings  hopefully  projected  for  1967 
probably  have  slipped  out  of  this  decade. 

A  program  which  NASA  hoped  would  be 
completed  for  something  under  $20  billion 
has  cost  very  nearly  that  much  already  with 
first-flight  still  a  year  off,  and  it  seems  un- 
likely that  astronauts  will  feel  the  cindery 
lunar  soil  beneath  their  boots  before  $25 
billion  has  been  spent. 

It  all  began  six  years  ago  this  week,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  inspiration. 

"I  believe  that  this  nation  s«iotUd  commit 
Itself  to  achieving  the  goal,  before  this  dec- 
ade Is  out.  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
returning  him  safely  to  earth,"  the  then- 
new  President  Kennedy  told  Congress  on 
May  25,  1961 

Of  this  bold  leap  across  the  space  frontier, 
Kennedy  said,  "No  single  space  project  In  this 
period  will  be  more  impressive  to  mankind, 
or  more  Important  for  the  long-range  ex- 
ploration of  space;  and  none  will  be  so  diffi- 
cult or  so   expensive   to  accomplish." 

The  task  was  assigned  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  a 
relatively  new  agency  then  operating  at  a 
budget  level  below  $1  billion  a  year.  Today 
NASA — then  as  now  headed  by  Administrator 
James  E.  'Webb — is  one  of  Washington's  most 
solidly  entrenched  bureaucracies,  with  an 
annual  budget  of  $5  billion. 

NASA  had  high  hopes  In  1961  and  1962, 
and  still  talks  optimistically,  even  in  the 
wake  of  the  Jan.  27  Apollo  spacecraft  fire 
that  killed  three  astronauts  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, Pla.  But  optimistic  talk  aside.  NASA 
is  In  a  parlous  state,  and  Project  Apollo  along 
with  it. 

How  did  things  get  into  such  a  condition 
that  even  before  Jan.  27  the  moon  program 
was  running  three  years  late  and  15-20  per- 
cent over  budgets?  Was  management  at 
fault,  and  If  so,  where  did  (and  does)  the 
responsibility  He? 

Almost  by  accident  into  the  course  of  con- 
gressional hearings  into  the  Apollo  fire, 
something  called  the  "Phillips  Report"  came 
to  light.  This  document,  named  for  Its  prin- 
cipal author,  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips, 
USAF,  program  manager  for  Apollo  at  NASA 
headquarters,  dealt  harshly  with  a  giant  in- 
dustrial concern  called  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc. 

More  than  anything  else  before  January  27 
or  since.  It  raised  profound  questions  about 
the  quality  of  government  and  industrial 
management  in  the  space  program,  and 
about  the  candor  and  good  faith  of  people. 

North  American  Is  one  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturers in  the  "aerospace"  field.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  its  income  is  derived  from  NASA 
contracts — $110  million  a  month.  Among 
government  agencies,  NASA  is  North  Ameri- 
can's biggest  customer,  and  for  years  North 
American  has  been  NASA's  biggest  contractor. 

The  Phillips  Report  first  came  to  general 
public  notice  on  February  27,  when  Sen. 
Walter  P.  Mondale.  D.-Mlnn.,  started  dig- 
ging for  It. 

A  month  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the 
report  finally  came  out  (via  what  Mondale 
called  "the  underground"  rather  than 
through  official  channels).  In  the  Interim 
witnesses  danced  a  "semantic  waltz"— to  use 
Mondale's  term — offering  doubletalk,  eva- 
sions, half-truths  and  even  falsehoods  in  re- 
sponse to  quests  for  details. 

At  length  Webb  on  May  9  told  Mondale 
that  when  the  matter  first  was  broached  In 
February,  "I  did  not  know  (about)  an  over- 
all strong  admonition  by  Gen.  Phillips  to  the 
managers  of  North  American  with  respect  to 
the    total   operation    of   the    company  ..." 

FAR-REACHING 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  record  to  refute 
Webb's  statement  that  he  was  Ignorant  of 
Phillips'  stern  warning  to  North  American 
Aviation's    President    J.    Leland    Atwood    on 


December  19.  1965.  But  to  persons  Limillar 
with  NASA's  organization,  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable that  Webb  would  not  have 
known  about  such  a  far-reaching  document 
as  the  Phillips  Report. 

This  docun:ent  consisted  of  a  two-page 
covering  letter  from  Phillips  to  Atwood;  a 
20-page  summary  of  findings  entitled  "NASA 
Review  Team  Report.  "  and  several  hundred 
pages  of  appendices  and  supporting  papers. 
The  letter  and  Team  Report  were  obtained 
last  month  by  Rep.  William  F.  Ryan.  D  -N.'i'.. 
from  an  undisclosed  source  and  were  made 
public  by  him. 

They  reveal  Phillips'  d;ssatisfactlon — to 
the  point  of  exasperation — with  a  huge  in- 
dustrial corporation  that  seemed  to  be  oper- 
ating loosely  and  laxly  at  every  level  of 
supervision. 

The  situation  was  so  bad  that  the  Review 
Team  expressed  'serious  concern  that  fully 
qualified  flight  vehicles  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  support  the  lunar  landing  program," 
and  Phillips  told  Atwood,  'T  could  not  find  a 
substantive  basis  for  confidence  in  future 
performance  .  .  ." 

It  can  be  stated  quite  without  question 
that  this  sort  of  letter  simply  v^ould  not  be 
written,  or  such  a  report  rendered,  to  the 
agency's  largest  contractor  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  agency's  administrator.  It  is 
clear  from  other  testimony,  including  Phil- 
lips' own.  that  the  top  NASA  management 
was  fully  and  currently  informed  of  troubles 
with  North  Americin  In  that  period. 

From  the  outset  Webb  opposed  public  dis- 
cussion and  examination  of  the  Phillips  Re- 
port and  other  critical  material,  and  at  one 
point  decried  the  disclosure  of  documents 
that  "are  thrown  into  the  public  arena  so  as 
to  require  the  production  of  large  amounts 
of  data  that  destroys  the  system  on  which 
our  success  is  built." 

It  was  Ironic  that  Webb  should  mention 
"success"  in  the  context  of  a  hearing  into 
a  disaster  that  killed  three  men,  cost  untold 
millions  of  dollars,  and  set  the  space  program 
back  at  least  a  year. 

NOT    FIKST    choice 

■Webb's  sparring  with  Mondale  was  .it  least 
matched  by  his  encounter  with  Sen.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith.  R-Malne.  on  the  subject  of  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  contract  under  which 
North  American  eventually  will  receive  S3. 5 
billion. 

On  April  17.  Mr.=  .  Smith  asked  Webb  about 
the  selection  of  North  American.  She  wanted 
to  know  whether  this  company,  or  some  other 
bidder  among  five  submitting  proposals,  had 
been  the  first  choice  of  a  source  evaluation 
bo.ird  which  had  examined  managerial,  tech- 
nical and  financial  qualifications. 

■■yes,"  said  Webb,  "it  was  the  recommended 
company." 

But  on  May  9.  Mrs  Smith  called  Webb  to 
account  for  his  earlier  answer.  Was  It  not 
true,  she  asked,  that  the  source  evaluation 
board  actually  had  ranked  the  Martin  Co. 
number  one.  with  North  American  In  second 
place? 

Webb  acknowledged  that  this  was  true  but 
explained  that  he  and  his  advisers  questioned 
the  sotirce  evaluation  board  closely  and  then 
decided  to  overrule  the  board.  He  cited  vari- 
ous items  attesting  to  North  American's 
"know-how."  But  the  lingering  suspicion  was 
left  that  "know-who"  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  what  transpired. 

In  the  last  three  months  of  1961.  starting 
about  3I2  months  after  Kennedy  Ifsued  his 
moon  message,  the  first  four  of  five  major 
contracts  In  Project  Apollo  were  let.  Two 
of  these  went  to  North  American  Aviation 
Inc. 

On  Sept.  11.  North  American  won  a  directed 
award  to  build  the  second  stage  of  a  giant 
moon  rocket  now  known  as  Saturn  V.  Then, 
on  Nov.  28.  North  American  nosed  out  Martin 
to  get  the  Juiciest  plum  of  them  all,  the 
Command-Service  Module  (Spacecraft)  con- 
tract. 
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COSTS    SKYROCKET 

When  the  awards  were  announced.  NASA 
estimated  the  contract  values  at  $140  mUllon 
ror  the  mcket  stage  and  «400  mUllon  for  the 
spacecraft. 

Todav  NASA's  eettmates  of  the  total  cost 
of  these  Jobs  are;   Rocket  stage.  $1,656,600.- 

000  spacecraft.  »3  645.600  000  The  fcirmer 
represents  an  11-foId  escalation,  the  latter 
9-foId 

At  the  same  time  as  NASA  was  letting  con- 
tracts to  North  American,  some  coincidental 
side  business  wa.s  going  on  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  It  involved,  among  other  interesting 
persons  Robert  O  Baker,  the  Senate  aide 
who  made  a  name  for  himself  In  the  late 
1950s  as  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  s  'strong  right  arm         the  last  man 

1  see  at  night,  the  tlrst  I  speak  to  In  the 
morning" 

By  1961  Johnson  had  left  the  majority 
leadership  f'T  the  vice  presidency,  and 
Baker — a  protege  in  search  of  a  protector- 
latched  onto  Sen  Robert  S  Kerr,  D-Okla 
often  called  "the  uncrowned  king  of  the 
Senate  "  B-iker  s  star  remained  In  the  ascend- 
ancy until  Kerrs  death  at  the  start  of  1963. 
then  quickly  began  to  set 

Kerr  5  "kingship"  derived  from  his  talent 
for  amassing  power  and  from  his  unabashed 
use  of  muscle  and  "clout."  or  Influence  He 
was  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Connmitee  He  was  ranking 
Democrat  (after  the  late  Chairman  Harry  F 
Byrd)  on  the  Finance  Committee  Finally. 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Science  (the 
"Space  Comniltte©  ■) . 

Kerr  had  succeeded  his  friend  Johnson  In 
the  Space  Committee  chairmanship  at  the 
start  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  and 
the  two  strong  men  proposed  as  space  ad- 
ministrator Kerrs  friend  and  business  as- 
sociate. Jim  Webb  In  a  subsequent  con- 
firmation hearing  Kerr  said  fondly  of  Webb. 
"He  Is  probably  the  greatest  Okiahoman  that 
North  Carolina  ever  produced," 

LONG    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

Webb  had  been  a  director  and  "assistant 
to  the  president"  of  Kerrs  huge  oU-uranium 
empire  Kerr-McGee  OH  Industries  Inc.  of 
Oklahoma  City  He  was  also  a  director  of  the 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  which 
had  been  chosen  in  1959  to  build  the  Mercury 
capsule  for  Americas  first  manned  flight 
venture  i  After  taking  office  Webb  late  In 
1961  authorized  the  start  of  a  new  manned 
flight  project  called  Gemini— and  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
business  fell  McDonnell  s  way  > 

Webb  had  a  long  career  of  public  service. 
As  he  told  the  Senate  committee  in  his  con- 
flrmation  hearing,  he  had  decided  fairly  early 
In  life  that  he  could  make  enough  money  In 
one-third  of  his  time  so  he  could  devote  the 
other  two-thirds  to  public  affairs 

Though  Webb  was  energetic  he  was  not.  at 
this  time  rich  In  1949  when  he  was  changing 
Jobs  m  the  Truman  administration  from  di- 
rector of  the  Budget  Bureau  to  undersecre- 
tary of  state  he  told  an  intervle  ^r  he  had  no 
Independent  means  and  that  he  was  living  In 
a  bungalow  for  which  he  had  paid  115.000 
Friends  said  he  was  a  man  with  absolutely 
no  interest  in  money. 

During  the  Elsenhower  years  while  he  was 
out  of  public  ofBce  Webb  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  His  association  with  Kerr- 
McGee.  among  other  activities,  made  him  at 
least  a  millionaire  According  to  a  study  made 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  1964  based  on  May  1962  daU.  Webb 
was  one  of  20  principal  stockholders  In  the 
Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  OiUahoma  City, 
of  which  Kerr  was  No  3  stockholder  and 
Kerrs  partner  Dean  McGee.  was  No  1  Webbs 
bank  stock  alone  had  a  paper  value  In  1962  of 
9790.000. 


Webb  did  not  publicly  disclose  his  stock 
holdings,  but  assured  the  Senate  that  he 
would  "resign  from  every  association,  organi- 
zation or  interest  not  consistent  with  my  full- 
time  devotion  of  the  duties  of  administrator 
of  the  NASA"  He  added  that  his  affairs 
would  be  handled,  during  his  incumbency, 
by  the  Fidelity  Bank,  which  he  s.Ud  "I  will 
instruct  to  make  no  investment  In  any 

field  related  to  the  programs  of  NASA." 

The  Fidelity  Bank  was  to  figure  prom- 
inently in  financial  operations  that  brought 
Bobby  Baker,  his  sponsor  Senator  Kerr.  North 
American  Aviation  and  a  "Washington  con- 
sultant" named  Fred  B.  Black  Jr.  into  an 
involved  series  of  business  dealings 

rEE  OF  $100,000  .^  YE*R 

Black  later  came  to  be  one  of  the  key 
figures  in  the  Senate  Rules  Committee's  In- 
quiry into  the  far-reaching  activities  of  Baker 
while  secretary  to  the  Senate  majority  Black 
was  employed  by  North  American,  at  a  fee  of 
about  1100000  a  year,  to  keep  an  ear  to  the 
ground  in  Washington  North  Americans 
president.  Atwood.  told  the  Baker  inves- 
tigators about  Black  In  these  terms 

■He  has  been  an  advisor  to  us  in  the  general 
area  of  his  predictions  and  his  observations 
on  governmental  activities,  stemming  largely 
from  Washington.  And  he  has  from  time  to 
time  and  frequently  advised  us  as  to  his 
opinion  on  what  might  develop  in  the  way  of 
congressional  action,  governmental  action  of 
various  kinds  He.  in  my  opinion,  has  been  an 
astute  and  reliable  observer  " 

Black  maintained  a  palatial  house  in 
Washington's  tlnest  neighborhood.  Just 
around  the  corner  from  'Les  Ormes."  which 
Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson  had  bought 
from  Perle  Mesla  and  renamed  The  Elms  " 
Atwood  used  to  come  to  dinner  at  Black's 
when  in  Washington  and  met  any  number  of 
interesting,  important  people— among  them 
Bobby  Baker 

Baker  and  Black  had  met.  the  latter  told 
the  Senate  investigators,  buck  In  1959  at  the 
behest  of  one  Prank  Roberts,  who  in  1964  was 
a  vice  president  of  Sperry-Rand,  the  succes- 
sor corporation  to  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 
in  which  Webb  was  an  up-an-coming  young 
official  from  1936  to  1943. 

Why  did  RoberU  want  Black  and  Baker  to 
meef  Baker  was  a  good  friend  of  his,"  Black 
explained  I  was  a  good  friend  of  his.  and  he 
thought  the  two  good  friends  should  meet." 

Baker  and  Black  Indeed  became  good 
friends,  and  their  relationship  continued 
even  after  Baker's  star  had  become  eclipsed 
and  the  onetime  Senate  aide  was  reduced  to 
borrowing  small  sums  for  walking-around 
money  But  in  1961.  with  ihe  moon  program 
bright  on  the  horizon,  the  days  of  the  mid- 
sixtles   seemed   exceedingly    remote 


ENTER    SKRV-tr 

Late  in  1961.  when  North  American  was 
getting  into  Project  Apollo  with  both  feet. 
Black  was  visited  by  a  small  group  with  a 
novel  proposition  One  of  the  group  was  a 
man  with  Florida  interests  and  gambling 
connections  in  Las  Vegas  and  the  Caribbean, 
another  was  Ernest  Tucker,  who  shared  a  law 
office  in  Washington   with  Baker 

The  proposition  they  brought  related  to  a 
vending  machine  venture  represented  as  a 
spinoff  of  a  Florida  canteen  operation,  to 
be  known  as  Potomac  Vending,  Inc  Black 
and  Baker  each  bought  1.500  shares  (at  $1 
a  share  i .  but  decided  to  keep  their  ownership 
secret.  Tucker  became  owner  of  record,  but 
Black  and  Baker  together  were  beneficial 
owners  of  30  percent  of  the  venture 

Black  told  the  Senate  committee  he  "dldn  t 
really  have  anv  reason  at  all"  for  this  ar- 
rangement, adding  "I  trust  Mr.  Tucker  That 
is  the  only  reason  there  could  have  been  " 

Before  long  Black  was  talking  with  At- 
wood about  the  new  company's  moving  into 
Los  Angeles  and  taking  over  the  lucrative 
canteen  business  in  some  of  North  .Americans 


plants.  The  name  was  changed  from  Potomac 
Vending  to  Serv-U  about  this  time. 

Black  did  not  reveal  his  hidden  financial 
Interest  in  Serv-U,  and  .Atwood  nevej-  thought 
to  Inquire  whv  his  *100.000-a-year  Washing- 
ton consultant  would  be  troubling  himself 
about  a  vending  machine  contract. 

Atwood  told  Black  whom  to  see,  and  in 
short  order  Serv-U  elbowed  an  old-estab- 
lished vending  contractor  out  of  several 
North  American  factories  Including  the  one 
where  Apollo  spacecraft  were  to  be  built.  In 
time.  Serv-U  was  doing  several  million  dol- 
lars business  annually 

How  did  a  brand-new  company  with  only 
$10,000  capitalization  get  nnanclng  lor  the 
equipment  needed  to  run  a  large-scale  vend- 
ing operation?  In  Serv-U's  case  the  source 
was  Fidelity  National  in  Oklahoma  City,  the 
bank  dominated  by  the  Kerr-McGee  Interests. 
Black  said  he  gained  entree  to  the  bank's 
president.  Grady  Harris,  by  means  of  a  tele- 
phone call  placed  by  Kerr  in  his  Capitol  office 
while  Black  sat  beside  him. 

In  time.  Black  borrowed  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  Fidelity  National. 
sometimes  on  nothing  more  than  his  own 
signature,  and  at  least  once  with  a  nonexist- 
ent power-of-attorney  signed  a  JSO.OOO  note 
for  Baker 

One  of  the  dealings  with  Fidelity  National 
.nvolved  the  cupltall/ation  of  another 
bank.  Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank  of 
Tulsa. 

Command  Service  Module 
(North  American,  Nov,  28, 
19611 : 

Original  announcement $400.  000  000 

Current  cost  estimate 3.  645.  400  000 

Lunar      Module      (Grumman. 
Nov  7.  19621 
Original  announcement. —       350,000.000 

Current  cost  estimate 1,876,  100.000 

Saturn  S-IV-B  (Douglas,  Dec. 
19.  1961) : 

Original  announcement 50.  000.  000 

Current  cost  estimate 1.022.700.000 

Saturn  S  II  (North  American. 
Sept.  11.  1961  I 

Original  announcement 140,000,000 

Current  cost  estimate -   1.  565.  600.000 

Saturn  S-l-C  (  Boeing.  Dec.  15. 
19611 

Original  announcement 300.000.000 

Current  cost  estimate 1.454,300,000 

ACQtnRED    LAND 

Tulsa,  the  second  city  of  Oklahoma  and  a 
prominent  oil  capital.  "  was  a  place  greatly 
favored  by  Kerr  He  had  worked  and  fought 
for  years  to  get  a  navigable  waterway  con- 
necting Tulsa  with  the  Mississippi  River  via 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  people  used  to  say 
that  if  Kerr  lived  long  enough  Tulsa  would 
be  a  seaport 

The  Arkansas  River  Improvement  plan  was 
not  happening  In  a  vacuum,  of  course  The 
Kerr-McGee  Interests  acquired  land  outside 
Tulsa  that  subsequently  turned  out  to  be 
long  the  future  course  of  a  navigation  canal 
Some  of  this  land  was  later  optioned  to  a 
large  industrial  corporation  planning  to  con- 
duct certain  Project  Apollo  manufacturing 
operations  in  Tulsa  The  company  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc 

As  time  p.assed.  the  acquaintance  between 
Kerr  and  Black  ripened:  they  Introduced  each 
other  to  friends— this  is  how  Black  met 
Webb  They  enjoved.  so  Black's  testimony 
indicates,  an  as.soclatlon  characterized  by 
frankness  and  mutual  understanding  When 
the  Tulsa  bank  deal  materialized,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  Kerr  should  call  Black  into 
conference 

Kerr  apparentlv  advised  Black  that  Kerr- 
McGee  was  planning  to  Invest  heavily  in 
Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank  and  sug- 
gested thai  .1  piece  of  tne  .action  might  prof- 
it ibly  be  acquired  by  Black  and  B.iker  Ac- 
cordingly. Black  went  to  Oklahoma  City  ana 
on  March  20.   1962.  borrowed  •HS.OOO  from 
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Fidelity  National  to  buy  6.400  shares  of  the 
Tulsa  bank  stock 

In  a  completely  informal,  unwritten  ar- 
rangement, he  told  the  Senate  committee  in 
1964.  Baker  "could  purchase  half  of  it  at  any 
time  that  he  could  come  up  with  the  money." 
Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  been  re- 
quired to  put  up  any  of  the  capital;  the  loan 
was  solely  Black's  responsibility. 

Farmers  &  Merchants  turned  out  to  be  a 
money-maker,  thanks  to  numerous  large  and 
active  accounts,  oi.e  of  which  was  maintained 
by  North  American's  Tulsa  operation.  In 
time.  Black  cut  back  on  his  holdings  by 
selling  a  piece  of  his  bank  stock  to  Edmund 
Levinson.  a  Las  Vepas  gambler  who  cropped 
up  in  the  news  this  month  in  a  federal  tax 
case, 

Levinson.  Black  explained,  "is  a  great  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine"  whom  he  met  "the  day 
before  Kennedy's  inauguration."  Levinson 
was  also  a  business  associate  of  Black's  by 
virtue  of  silent  ownership  of  shares  in  Serv- 
U.  along  with  another  Las  Vegas  type.  Ed- 
ward Torres,  named  this  month  in  the  tax 
matter. 

Serv-U  thrived,  and  In  time  Black  and 
Baker  owned  a  57  percent  controlling  Interest. 
all  still  m  Tucker's  name  Black  never  could 
•see  any  reason  "  for  disclosing  Baker's  role. 

Except  for  a  small  hassle  at  the  outset 
about  the  quality  of  coffee.  North  American 
Aviation  apparently  had  no  complaint  about 
its  canteen  contractor. 

This  is  more  than  could  be  said  about 
NAS.A's  relationship  with  North  American. 
By  the  time  Gen  Phillips  Joined  the  space 
agency  early  in  1964.  some  two  years  after 
North  American  and  Serv-U  started  their 
respective  operations,  things  were  pretty 
sadly  unplued  at  Downey  and  Seal  Beach. 
the  two  suburban  Los  Angeles  plants  where 
North  American  respectively  builds  the 
spacecraft  and  the  Saturn  stage. 

Thuii^s  apparently  went  from  bad  to  worse 
in  the  ensuing  year  and  a  half.  Schedules 
were  going  out  the  window,  as  were  cost  esti- 
mates Webb's  optimistic  prediction  of  an 
Apollo  flight  in  1964  was  gone  with  the 
wind:  so  was  1965  as  a  target  year.  Phillips 
confronted  the  agency's  top  management — 
certainly  Including  Webb — with  word  of  the 
crisis. 

He  took  a  task  force  to  Downey  in  the 
fall  of  1965  and  conducted  what  amounted 
to  a  two-week  shakedown  inspection.  What 
he  found  was  not  pleasant,  and  even  sub- 
sequent efforts  of  Webb  and  his  chief  aides 
to  Interpret  events  kindly  do  not  take  the 
Sling  out  of  Phillips'  findings. 

SLAP    ON    THE    WRIST? 

One  of  the  milder  admonitions  In  the 
Team  Report  ( on  Page  17 1  was  that  North 
American  should  "halt  the  alarming  trend 
of  crisis  operation  and  neglect  of  future 
tasks  because  of  concentration  on  today's 
problems." 

In  view  of  Phillips'  sharp  comment  In  his 
letter  to  Atwood  that  "even  with  due  consid- 
eration of  hopeful  signs  I  could  not  find  a 
substantive  basis  for  confidence  In  future 
performance,"  the  question  arises  about  pos- 
sible plans  for  dumping  North  American. 
The  record  is  not  clear  on  whether  Webb  was 
ever  frontally  approached  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  get  rid  of  the  crisis-ridden 
contractor. 

The  record  Is  clear,  however,  that  North 
American  was  not  dumped,  and  Webb  says 
the  reason  why  is  that  after  the  Dec.  19.  1965 
Jacklng-up  North  American  made  a  rapid 
and  excellent  recovery  and  by  April  1966 
*as  on  the  proper  track. 

This  does  net.  of  course,  explain  away  the 
Ill-fated  Spacecraft  012.  which  was  not  com- 
pleted at  Downey  until  August  1966  and 
which  was  tinkered  with  at  Cape  Kennedy 
for  21  weeks  thereafter  until  It  caught  fire 
or.  Jan,  27  and  killed  three  astronauts. 

Not  until  May  8.  1967 — almost  17  months 
after    the    Phllllpe    Report    and   more    than 
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three  months  after  the  fire — did  NASA  make 
any  public  move  to  change  Its  relationship 
with  North  American.  Even  then  the  action 
was  sugar-coated  and  in  financial  terms 
probably  will  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
slap  on  the  wrist. 

What  NASA  did,  In  effect,  was  to  minimize 
future  damage  North  American  will  be  able 
to  Inflict  on  the  program.  It  did  this  by  re- 
stricting North  American's  future  role  to  a 
strict  assembly-line  operation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  standardized  spacecraft.  'Vital 
follow-on  work  like  spacecraft  modification 
and  pre-launch  checkout  will  be  done  by 
other  contractors. 

This  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
It  Is  not  clear  how  much  of  this,  if  any. 
will  come  out  of  North  American's  corporate 
pocket.  And  there  remains  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  penalty,  If  any.  which  North 
American  will  suffer  for  the  Jan.  27  disaster. 
Questions  remain,  even  after  weeks  of 
technical  investigation  and  a  month  of  hear- 
ings on  Capitol  Hill.  North  American's  fav- 
ored position  In  the  space  program  Is  inter- 
esting; Is  It  significant?  And  if  so,  ■what  is 
the  nature  of  that  significance? 

How  did  things  get  into  the  state  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  Phillips  Report, 
that  prevailed  on  Jan.  27,  1967.  that — for 
all  one  knows  to  the  contrary — may  prevail 
today? 

And  possibly  the  most  Intriguing  question 
of  all  goes  back  to  a  statement  in  the  Phil- 
lips Report:  "NASA  has  been  forced  to  ac- 
cept slippages  In  key  milestone  accomplish- 
ments, degradation  In  hardware  perform- 
ance, and  Increasing  costs." 

Why  forced?  By  whom,  and  how.  and  for 
what  motive?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
may  reveal  the  true  nature  of  Project  Apol- 
lo's metamorphosis  In  reverse. 


REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  N.  DOWNING  AT  MARI- 
TIME DAY  CELEBRATION  SPON- 
SORED BY  THE  PROPELLER  CLUB 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  mat.sr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Monday  evening,  May  22,  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Downing,  speaking  to  the  Propeller 
Club  in  Charleston.  S.C,  gave  an  address 
that  I  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  membership  of  this 
Congress. 

Tom  has  done  a  beautiful  job  of  out- 
lining the  terrible  mistakes  this  country 
is  making  in  its  maritime  policy.  I  hope 
every  member  will  give  these  remarks  his 
closest  attention;  if  we  are  to  correct 
the  error  of  our  ways,  the  time  to  start 
is  now.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

Maritime  Day  Celebration  Address 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  N, 
Downing,  Representative,  First  District  of 
Virginia,  at  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  Charleston,  S C.  May  22. 
1067) 

I  am  pleased  that  you  all  wanted  me  to 
be  here  with  you  to  celebrate  Maritime  Day. 
Just  a  few  days  ago  your  Congressman,  Men- 
del Rivers,  spoke  to  the  Hampton  Roads 
Maritime  Association  up  in  my  part  of  the 
country  and  what  a  tremendous  hit  he  was. 
I  know  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  all  that 
Mendel  Rivers  Is  one  of  this  Nation's  most 


Important  citizens  .and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, You  all  are  fortunate  to  have  him 
representing  you  in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Mendel  Rivers  has  been  in  the  United 
S:.ites  Congress  much  longer  than  I  have  but 
we  share  many  beliefs  and  many  concerns. 
For  example,  'we  are  both  very  much  con- 
cerned over  the  failure  of  five  administrations 
to  take  steps  necessary  to  restore  the  United 
States  to  its  position  as  the  world's  number 
one  maritime  nation. 

Mendel  Rivers  and  I  both  believe  that 
something  has  got  to  be  done  about  the 
deplorable  state  of  our  American-flag  fleet 
and  we  both  believe  that  the  time  to  do 
something  about  It  Is  now. 

As  a  popular  mayor  of  one  of  our  northern 
cities  said  many  years  ago  "Let's  look  at  the 
record." 

Why  are  we  here  today?  Maritime  day  Is 
the  day  set  aside  for  us  to  commemorate  one 
of  the  great  sea  voyages  of  all  time — the 
voyage  of  the  SS  Savannah  from  Savannah, 
Georgia  to  Liverpool,  England. 

The  Savannah  utilized  steam  propulsion 
and  her  voyage  to  Liverpool  in  1919  rep- 
resented the  first  time  steam  propulsion  was 
used  on  an  ocean  crossing.  The  voyage  of  the 
first  Savannah  almost  150  years  ago  was  the 
technological  breakthrough  of  its  time  but 
as  has  happened  so  often  In  our  Nation's 
proud  history,  we  dropped  the  ball  and  many 
years  passed  before  the  U.S.  took  full  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  of  steam  propulsion.  Now, 
you  would  think  there  would  be  a  lesson  in 
this  page  from  the  history  books — but  If 
there  is  a  lesson  there,  the  administration  in 
Washington  is  cutting  history  class. 

Today  we  have  a  new  Savannah,  the  NS 
Savannah,  the  world's  first  nuclear  powered 
merchant  vessel. 

Again,  the  U.S.  alone  was  responsible  for 
another  maritime  technological  break- 
through— the  use  of  nuclear  energy  to  propel 
high  speed  merchant  vessels  on  the  world's 
trade  lanes.  We  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  NS  Savannah  and  we  have  reaped 
untold  advantages  for  the  image  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  advancement  of 
technology  on  the  high  seas  with  the  NS 
Savannah.  And  yet  the  landlocked  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  recently  proposed  that 
this  awe  inspiring  vessel  be  mothballed. 
Abandon  the  ship  of  the  future  says  the 
administration.  Walk  away  from  a  multl  mil- 
lion dollar  investment  says  the  administra- 
tion. Give  away  our  advantage  In  technologi- 
cal superiority  says  the  administration. 

To  me.  it  is  well  nigh  unbelievable  that 
administration  leaders  in  Washington  would 
take  the  state  of  the  art  that  we  have 
wrapped  up  in  the  Savannah  and  turn  it 
Into  a  state  of  atrophy  It  is  beyond  under- 
standing to  wrap  our  nuclear  superiority  on 
the  high  seas  up  in  a  pretty  package  and 
make  a  gift  of  it  to  other  maritime  r.'-tions 
One  of  the  committees  on  which  I  sit.  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  layup  of  the  NS 
Savannah  and  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
my  colleagues  on  that  committee  share  my 
view  that  the  administration's  proposal 
should  be  ashcanned. 

We  need  the  NS  Savannah  on  the  high  seas 
because  it  Is  a  fleet  reminder  of  this  Nation's 
ability  and  capacity  to  excel  on  the  high  seas 
and  we  have  precious  few  reminders  of  our 
great  maritime  heritage. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  'War, 
the  thirteen  colonies  had  a  seapnDwer  capa- 
bility that  surpassed  the  British  fleet.  Our 
colonial  leaders  recognized  that  ships— both 
merchant  and  naval — would  be  the  control- 
ling factor  In  the  coming  revolutionary  con- 
flict. 

Supremacy  on  the  high  seas  enabled  the 
colonists  to  develop  a  new  nation  to  Its  full- 
est potential  without  fear  of  the  world 
powers. 
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America  ruled  the  waves  in  the  1770's  and 
the  mightiest  Nation  on  earth  grew  to  dom- 
inate the  world.  But  now  we  are  apprjach- 
Ing  the  1970s  with  control  of  the  oceans 
practically  resting  in  Moscow  rather  than 
Washington. 

Someone  has  said  that  men  who  will  not 
study  his:orv  are  doomed  to  repeat  It.  And 
despite  the  iriuha  of  history,  our  Nation's 
leadership  today  seems  bent  on  downgrad- 
ing Amerlc.in  shipping  and  American  ship- 
building. History  records  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  wage  war  on  the  high  seas  In  the 
eighteenth  century  But  we  were  unprepared 
in  1812  .  .  .  unprepared  In  1917  .  unpre- 
pared in  1941  .  .  .  and  we  are  unprepared  In 
the  sixties  and  the  projections  for  the  future 
promise  only  a  greater  degree  of  unprepared- 
ness. 

To  me  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the  impor- 
tance of  ships  and  shipyards  to  our  national 
survival  should  have  to  be  "sold"  to  any  of 
our  Nations  leaders  Yet  many  of  our  leaders 
apparently  are  going  to  have  to  be  sold  They 
have  been  willing  to  Ignore  history  and  they 
have  been  willing  to  ignore  some  hard  facts 
of  geography  and  they  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  relationship  of  seapower  to  world  power. 
Soviet  leadership,  however.  Is  not  ignoring 
history,  is  not  ignoring  geo  politics  and  is  not 
Ignoring  seapower  The  Russians  are  moving 
with  alarming  speed  and  calculated  efficiency 
to  challenge  Che  U.S.  on  the  seas  and  under 
the  seas — militarily  and  commercially. 

We  are  still  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
our  merchant  fleet  but  our  position  of 
leadership  is  only  temporary.  The  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  of  the  sixties  is  expected  to 
triple  m  size  by  1970  and  Increase  by  six 
times  bv  1980 

According  to  my  Information,  as  of  last 
year,  the  Soviet  Union  had  on  order  a  total 
of  585  merchant  vessels  totaling  nearly  nearly 
six  million  deadweight  tons.  This  represents 
nearly  thirty  percent  of  all  vessels  being  con- 
structed throughout  the  world: 

The  United  States. 'on  the  other  hand, 
has  only  39  merchant  ships  totaling  530,000 
deadweight  tons  under  construction  or  on 
order 

During  the  period  1951-1965  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  ^rew  from  560  ships  of  2.6 
million  deadweight  tons  to  1250  ships  of 
nine  million  tons.  The  United  States  dwin- 
dled from  1955  ships  of  22  4  million  tons 
to  less  than  a  thousand  ships  of  approxi- 
mately fifteen  million  tons. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  Soviets  are  presently 
Investing  between  350  million  and  600  million 
dollars  each  year  In  Its  maritime  program. 
It  Is  commissioning  Russian  ships  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  two  a  week.  (Fig'.irea  ob- 
tained from  current  issue  of  U  S.  Naval  Insti- 
tute Proceedings  In  an  article  by  V'erner  R 
Carlson.) 

Our  m.illtary  strategists  are.  of  course, 
aware  that  the  same  research  information 
that  enables  a  trawler  to  record  successful 
fish  migrations  can  be  used  to  discover  deep 
running  submarines.  Antl-subm.^rine  war- 
fare In  the  future  will  be  based  on  the  tech- 
nology developunent  through  oceano(;raphlc 
research  today.  And  In  this  area  the  USSR  Is 
significantly  ahead  of  the  US  The  Soviets 
have  more  than  sixty  specl.iUzod  oceano- 
graphic  research  ships  and  a  dozen  research 
centers  The  Soviets  have  a  force  of  trained 
oceanographers  numbering  about  1500  Here 
in  the  United  States  we  have  only  about  700 
And.  we  have  only  22  oceanographlc  research 
vessels  to  complete  with  the  Soviets  sixty 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  unquestionably  seek- 
ing to  dominate  the  world  And  the  leader- 
ship In  M06C0W  clearly  recognized  that  the 
U  S.  can  be  burled  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land 
Many  Americans  have  been  concerned  about 
gaps  in  our  Nation's  affairs  All  of  us  remem- 
ber the  debate  that  raged  over  the  missile 
gap  and  more  recently,  the  heated  public 
discussion  of  a  credltablllty  gap.  But  as  for 
me,  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the  Ameri- 


can people  rather  quickly  become  concerned 
about  the  seapower  gap  Our  active  US-flag 
merchant  fleet  now  totals  fewer  than  900 
ships.  And  It  is  declining  at  the  rate  of  31 
ships  per  year  If  we  project  the  Soviet  ship- 
ping build-up  and  our  own  pattern  of  annual 
decline  to  1980.  the  Russian  merchant  fleet 
will  be  six  tunes  greater  while  ours  will  have 
shrunk  to  one-half  ita  present  size. 

A  Presidential  declaration  based  on  the 
intent  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act 
would  get  our  Nation  headed  In  the  proper 
direction  on  the  high  seas.  The  buck  cannot 
be  passed  to  the  Congress  because  Congress 
has  repeatedly  said  over  many  years  that  it 
would  appropriate  more  money  for  our  sea- 
power requiremenU  If  the  Administration 
would  ask  for  more  money.  But  repeatedly 
the  Administration  has  been  penurious.  Re- 
peatedly the  Administration  has  failed  to  re- 
quest sufficient  funds  to  build  up  ouz  Navy 
and  merchant  fleets — not  to  mention  our  re- 
search ard  fishing  fleets.  On  the  high  seas 
we  have  had  penny  pinching  instead  of  policy. 
What  can  be  done '  Where  are  we  heading? 
What  Is  the  state  of  our  American-flag  fleet? 
These  are  the  kinds  ot  questions  that  we  are 
supposed  to  ask  one  another  on  Maritime 
Day. 

Maritime  Day  like  New  Year's  Day  Is  a  day 
for  resolutions  and  a  day  for  taking  stock  of 
the  past.  You  all  are  involved  in  businesses 
and  actlvlUes  that  range  throughout  the 
maritime  spectrum.  I  am  sure  that  you  all 
need  no  harangues  from  me  Your  area  and 
my  area  are  tied  to  the  sea  and  nourished  by 
the  sea.  But  what  of  most  of  America? 

I  have  been  following  maritime  affairs  with 
a  microscope  since  1959  and  I  can  see  no  evi- 
dence m  Washington  today  that  the  Admln- 
isuation  shares  our  concern  for  the  dehclen- 
cies  in  our  fleet  The  Administration  seems 
bent  on  downgrading  our  American-flag  fleet 
even  further — despite  all  history  lessons  to 
the  contrary  and  despite  the  fact  that  our 
major  competitor  on  the  high  seas — the 
USSR— Is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  tremen- 
dous buildup 

The  US.  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  con- 
tains funds  to  build  thirteen  merchant 
ships — about  one-half  the  number  we  will 
lose  through  attrition.  We  are  falling  deeper 
and  deeper  Into  the  well  of  inferiority  The 
U.S.  Is  the  most  affluent  nation  on  earth  and 
yet  we  are  operating  a  fleet  of  ships  twenty  or 
more  years  of  age— seventy  percent  of  them 
built  during  World  War  II  We  are  a  leader  In 
world  trade  with  imports  luid  exports  at 
levels  that  attract  the  envy  of  almoet  every 
nation  on  earth  but  we  are  able  to  move 
less  than  eight  percent  of  our  trade  volume 
In  our  own  vessels. 

We  are  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth  and 
the  most  prosperous  nation  on  earth  but  our 
imports  move  and  our  exports  flow  under 
foreign  flags. 

How  Is  It  that  the  American-flag  merchant 
marine  finds  Itself  in  today's  disgraceful  con- 
dition? I  personally  believe  that  the  over- 
riding cause  for  the  withering  of  our  fourth 
arm  of  defense  has  been  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  de.irth  of  direction  at  the  top.  Twen- 
ty-one of  our  Presidents  have  pleaded  for  a 
strong  merchant  marine  but  no  President 
since  the  days  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
has  given  our  nation's  seapower  needs  any- 
thing resembling   adequate   attention. 

The  seapower  gap  exists  today  because  of  a 
leadership  vacuum.  The  imp-^rtance  of  our 
naval  and  merchant  vessels  is  a  matter  of 
public  law. 

Congress  has  legislatively  declared  our 
maritime  goals  and  objectives  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  The  pa-ssage  of  the 
1936  act  represents  the  clear  congressional 
Intent  that  seapower  Is  this  Nation's  national 
policy  but  policy  is  one  thing— implementa- 
tion by  the  administration  Is  something  else 
again. 

If  the  present  administration  has  a  marl- 
time    policy   It    has    not   yet    been    revealed 


I  was  frankly  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation.  Alan 
S.  Bovd.  a  classmate  of  mine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  would  announce  a  new  policy 
this  month  when  he  testified  on  Capitol  Hill, 
but  I  was  disappointed. 

Secretary  Boyd  has  put  forward  a  num- 
ber of  maritime  recommendations  but  rec- 
ommendations are  not  policy  and  a  state- 
ment by  a  department  secretary  is  not  a 
presidential  declaration. 

There  is.  as  many  of  you  know,  hard  oppo- 
sition to  Secretary  Boyd's  maritime  recom- 
mendations because  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  his  program  Is  the  recommendation  that 
U.S. -flag  merchant  vessels  be  constructed 
In  foreign  shipyards.  I  can  tell  you  now  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  not  going 
to  go  along  with  any  build  abroad  proposal 
for  our  merchant  fleet.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  our  balance  nf  payments  deficit.  What 
would  happen  to  that  deficit  if  we  begin 
building  our  vessels  in  foreign  shipyards? 

We  are  concerned  about  high  emplo>Tnent 
for  our  people.  What  would  happen  to  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  our  skilled  ship- 
yard workers  If  we  build  our  maritime  ves- 
sels In  foreign  shipyards?  We  talk  about  se- 
curity for  our  nation.  How  can  our  people 
be  secure  If  agents  of  adversary  nations  can 
learn  all  they  need  to  know  about  our  ship 
designs  by  wat-ching  the  ship  being  con- 
structed In  a  foreign  yard'  I  may  be  wrong 
but  I  predict  that  our  ships  are  going  to 
continue  to  be  built  In  our  yards  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  collected  wisdom  of  the 
first  branch  of  government  is  rtinnlng  head- 
long Into  Secretary  Boyd's  recommendations. 
Let  me  say  here  that  I  am  not  challenging 
Secretary  Boyd's  motives  or  Intentions. 

I  know  the  man  and  I  have  been  with  him 
on  a  number  of  occasions  and  I  know  he  Is 
doing  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  I  Just 
don't  happen  to  agree  with  him  and  un- 
fortunately. Secretiu-y  Boyd  is  taking  the 
position  that  a  new  maritime  policy  for  the 
U  S  hinges  on  building  our  vessels  abroad. 
If  we  do  not  approve  his  build  abroad  pro- 
poeal.  m  other  words,  there  will  be  no  na- 
tional maritime  policy  propositi.  We  are  fac- 
ing a  shootout  and  If  the  situation  is  allowed 
to  worsen  the  American-Flag  Merchant  Fleet 
will  be  the  innocent  bystander  who  gets  shot. 
I  would  hope  that  President  Johnson  would 
step  In  with  a  national  maritime  policy  I 
would  hope  that  the  President  would  state 
clearly  that  the  US.  Is  determined  to  have 
a  navy  and  merchant  marine  capable  of 
dominating  the  high  seas. 

I  would  hope  the  President  would  state 
for  our  people  and  for  people  of  the  free 
world  that  the  U.S.  Intends  to  maintain  its 
position  as  the  world's  leading  seapower. 
I  would  hope  the  President  would  state  his 
determination  to  sec  U  S.-fiag  shipping 
carry  more  than  eight  percent  of  our  total 
trade  and  commerce.  I  would  hope  too  that 
our  President  would  declare  that  the  ships 
our  nation  needs  for  Its  security  and  for  Its 
prosperity  would  be  built  In  U.S.  shipyards 
but  I  have  had  these  hopes  before  and 
•White  House  silence  on  SecreUiry  Bovd's  pro- 
posals and  the  chilly  reception  Secretary 
Boyd's  program  received  In  Congress  doesn't 
augur  well  for  the  future. 

What  are  we  going  to  have  to  do  In  this 
country  to  get  a  national  maritime  policy— 
A  national  maritime  policy  acceptable  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  shipbuilding  indus- 
tries'* 

A  few  davs  ago  the  chairman  of  our  House 
Mercuant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
Congressman  Edward  Garmatz  of  Maryland. 
said  that  if  Secretary  Boyd  relinquishes  the 
refnonsiblUtv  he  was  given  by  the  President 
to  "develop  an  acceptable  merchant  marine 
policy  .  .  .  Then  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  take  the  Initiative  and  make 
a  policy  declaration. 

We  all  know  that  the  administration  under 
our  form  of  government  U  supposed  to  pro- 
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pose  and  the  Congress  Is  supposed  to  dispose 
but  the  condition  of  our  American-flag  mer- 
chant marine  is  so  deteriorated  that  the  time 
hiis  come  for  someone  In  this  country  to  step 
forward  and  do  something  about  solving  our 
maritime  problems.  If  the  President  will  not 
propose  ...  If  Secretary  Boyd  will  not  pro- 
pose .  .  .  then  I  enthusiastically  agree  with 
Chairman  Garmatz  that  It  Is  time  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose. 

Frankly.  I  think  It  Is  a  crying  shame  that 
the  Congress  has  to  step  in  and  save  the 
Savannah.  I  think  It  Is  a  crying  shame  that 
the  Congress  has  to  step  In  and  formulate  a 
national  maritime  policy. 

I  think  it  Is  a  crying  shame  that  the  Con- 
gress has  to  step  In  and  tell  the  administra- 
tion to  make  work  for  American  shipyard 
workers  and  American  Industries.  You  know 
I  represent  the  same  district  in  the  Congress 
that  was  represented  by  Congressman  Schuy- 
ler Otis  Bland,  the  father  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  author  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  I  respect  the  memory  of 
Schuyler  Otis  Bland  and  I  must  confess  that 
there  are  times  when  I  am  deeply  disappoint- 
ed that  Mr.  Bland's  magnificent  foresight  In 
1936  has  been  so  fruitless  In  the  sixties. 

There  are  times  when  I  believe  the  por- 
trait of  Schuyler  Otis  Bland  that  hangs  In 
the  merchant  marine  hearing  room  should 
be  turned  to  face  the  wall  until  we  have  a 
national  maritime  policy  and  a  people  will- 
ing to  remind  our  Nation's  administrative 
leaders  that  our  Nation  was  founded  be- 
cause of  seapower  and  we  can  flounder  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  seapower. 

All  of  you  here  tonight  share  my  Interest 
In  maritime  affairs.  I  know  many  of  you  are 
very  knowledgeable  and  I  know  you  would 
be  able  to  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
formulation  of  a  national  maritime  policy. 
I  hope  our  House  Merchant  Marine  &  Fish- 
eries committee  would  be  able  to  count  on 
your  support  and  help  If  we  undertake  to 
draft  a  national  maritime  policy — as  we  are 
going  to  do  If  the  administration's  proposal 
does  not  get  olT  dead  center  within  the  next 
few  days.  I  believe  the  American  people  are 
going  to  lake  hold  of  our  deterioration  on  the 
high  seas  and  make  It  one  of  the  leading  is- 
sues of  our  limes.  I  believe  the  American's 
traditional  common  sense  will  lead  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  our  Nation 
will  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  seapower. 
Americans  are  more  and  more  looking  to  the 
sea  The  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  attracted 
the  attention  and  the  interest  of  virtually 
every  American.  What  happens  on  the  high 
seas  Is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  Important 
not  only  to  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  but 
the  inland  areas  as  well. 

We  have  frittered  away  a  great  deal  of  time 
In  this  country  waiting  for  someone  to  do 
something  about  the  merchant  marine.  There 
Is  no  more  time  for  wailing.  On  the  high  seas 
the  time  Is  now  We  must  solve  the  problem 
of  our  deteriorating  fleet  ...  we  must  solve 
the  problem  of  our  dwindling  cargo  carrying 
capacity  .  .  .  we  must  solve  the  problem  of 
ocean  pollution  ...  we  must,  in  short,  shore 
up  our  seapower  capability.  We  are  at  the 
cros.sroads.  We  either  move  now  to  strength- 
en our  American-flag  merchant  marine  or  we 
sacrifice  all  hope  of  continuing  to  dominate 
the  world's  oceans  and  if  we  are  not  preem- 
inent on  the  high  seas,  hi.story  may  record 
that  the  world's  mightiest  nation  met  every 
challenge  save  the  one  that  finally  mattered. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION  303  OF 
THE  INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   ACT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  bill  will  be  looked  upon 
favorably  as  it  tends  to  modernize  a  very 
serious  problem  which  has  occurred  in 
the  area  of  bulk  shipments.  As  our  so- 
ciety has  become  more  and  more  com- 
plex, we  in  the  Congress  must  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  see  that  com- 
merce is  not  restricted  by  archaic  regula- 
tions relating  to  commerce. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  his  firmness  in 
reiterating  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
nonaggression  in  the  Middle  East  and 
our  determination  to  honor  that  com- 
mitment. He  has  forcefully  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  United  Nations  in  re- 
solving the  differences  which  have 
brought  us  to  such  a  grave  and  critical 
point  in  this  area. 

In  the  present  situation,  with  negotia- 
tions going  on,  negotiations  in  which  we 
are  diligently  working,  I  believe  that 
there  was  not  much  more  that  could  be 
said.  Certainly,  his  statement  was  con- 
cise and  to  the  point — there  was  no  room 
for  misunderstanding. 

The  situation  today  is  a  serious  test  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  SecretaiT  General 
U  Thant's  talks  with  Nasser  will  be  ef- 
fective in  keeping  the  peace  and  over- 
come what  I  consider  to  be  ill-considered 
action  in  the  hasty  withdrawal  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  from  this  area. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
territorial  integrity  of  all  Middle  Eastern 
nations  and,  as  in  Vietnam,  we  must 
stand  by  those  commitments,  if  our 
words  are  to  carry  any  influence  in  this 
troubled  world. 

By  agreement,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
comiecting  straits  are  international 
waters — this  was  agreed  upon   in   1957. 

The  President  was  certainly  ri.c:ht  in 
calling  upon  all  nations  to  use  their  in- 
fluence toward  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
crisis. 


AMERICA'S  WORD  IS  STILL  VALID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  one  thing  all  Americans  want 
most  is  to  see  peace  restored  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  And  if  it  can  be  said  that 
there  is  one  American  who.se  desire  for 
peace  is  greater  than  the  dtsires  of  all 
other  Americans,  then  it  can  be  said  that 
that  American  is  President  Johnson. 
And  yet,  yesterday  President  Johnson 
was  forced  to  issue  a  warning  to  Mr. 
Nasser  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
that  the  United  States  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 


Middle  Eastern  nations  and  that  we  will 
support  Israel,  and  indeed  any  other 
country  in  that  part  of  the  world  against 
aggression  in  any  form. 

Many  people  have  criticized  our  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war  and  asked 
why  we  think  we  have  to  be  the  police- 
men of  the  world.  And.  by  the  same 
token,  many  will  c:  iticize  President 
Johnson's  warning  to  Mr.  Nasser.  The 
answer  is  that  there  is  no  one  else  who 
will  help  the  smaller  countries  resist  ag- 
gression, and  therefore  the  burden  falls 
on  us — or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  the 
burden  falls  on  President  Johnson,  for 
the  ultimate  decisions  rest  with  him. 

Last  August  when  the  President  spoke 
at  the  dedication  of  our  new  hospital 
in  the  village  of  Ellenville.  he  told  of 
the  tragic  problems  facing  us  in  Vietnam 
— and  he  pointed  out  how  important  it 
was  for  us  to  keep  our  word,  no  matter 
how  great  a  sacrifice  it  might  entail. 
And  he  pledged  that  night  that  just  as 
the  United  States  was  living  up  to  her 
commitments  in  Vietnam,  so  we  would 
live  up  to  our  commitments  in  the  Near 
East — if  the  need  ever  arose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  terrible  need 
has  indeed  arisen.  And  it  has  arisen  even 
though  we  have  made  our  policy  crystal 
clear.  I  shudder  to  imagine  what  would 
have  happened  had  we  ignored  our  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam. 

Our  credentials  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  peace  were  not  acquired  just 
yesterday  or  only  in  Vietnam.  E\'er  since 
our  own  Revolution  the  United  States  has 
stood  ready  to  help,  with  blood  and  treas- 
ure if  necessary,  those  countries  whose 
independence  and  territorial  integrity 
were  threatened  by  aggression  from  with- 
out. 

A  country's  word,  just  like  a  man's 
word,  is  the  most  important  thing  he  has. 
President  Johnson  has  proven  once  again 
by  his  statement,  that  America's  word  is 
still  valid,  her  honor  intact,  and  her  ded- 
ication to  freedom,  self-determination, 
and  peace  are  as  firm  today  as  they  were 
in  1776.  President  Johnson  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  courageous  and  forth- 
right statement.  Once  again  he  has,  on 
behalf  of  all  Americans,  stood  up  firmly 
and  courageously  in  the  defense  of  a 
small  countr>'  threatened  with  annihila- 
tion by  hostile  neighbors.  While  I  stand 
here  today  to  thank  him  and  to  commend 
him  for  his  statement  to  the  world  con- 
cerning Israel,  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  remember  his  magnificent 
statement  as  another  crossroad  in  the 
never-ending  battle  for  freedom  and 
peace. 

AGGRESSION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson]    is   recognized   for   5   minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
blockade  of  Israel  shipping  in  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  poses  a  direct  threat  to  world 
peace.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this 
war  of  nerves  may  escalate  into  a  general 
conflagration  involving  not  only  Israel 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  but  the 
great  powers  as  well. 
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Two  turbulent  decades  of  Israel-Arab 
relations  should  have  taught  the  world 
a  vital  lesson:  That  events  have  a  way 
of  generating  a  momentum  of  their  own, 
that  they  outrun  the  intentions  of  those 
who  set  them  in  motion,  and  that  they 
often  become  masters  of  men. 

It  IS  manifestly  obvious  that  President 
Natsser.  lii  a  calculated  attempt  to  re- 
assert h;s  leadership  over  the  Arab  world, 
has  greatly  overplayed  his  hand.  I  sin- 
cerely hiipe  that  his  reckless  policies  do 
not  acquire  a  momentum  of  their  own. 

I  want  to  congratulate  President  John- 
son on  his  firm  and  forthright  statement 
yesterday  on  the  Arab-Israel  crisis.  The 
President  wisely  pointed  out  the  central 
fact  that  President  Nasser  s  naval  block- 
ade of  an  international  waterway  is 
"illegal  and  potentially  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  ' 

Once  again,  just  as  in  Southeast  Asia. 
President  Johnson  has  reaffirmed  this 
Nation  s  longstanding  policy  of  resisting 
aggression  and  protecting  territorial 
Integrity 

I  join  our  President  in  giving  full  sup- 
port to  the  United  States,  as  its  Secre- 
tary General,  who  is  now  in  Cairo,  seek.s 
to  avert  a  military  conflict  I  know  that 
men  of  peace  and  good  will  throughout 
the  world  are  praying  for  the  success  of 
U  Thant's  mi-ssion 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr  PuciNSKi. 

'The  following  Member  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Denney. 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondsoni  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr    Kee. 

Mr    ROYBAL. 

Mr  Fisher. 
Mr    Pike 

SENATE   ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  an:un;nced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  666,  An  act  to  authorize  approprUtiuofi 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  tnUslles.  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
.Vrmed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to- 

Mrs  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr  Gerald  R.  Ford>  ,  for  May 
31.  June  1.  and  June  2,  on  account  of 
official  business 

Mrs  Bolton  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Geralp  R  Ford'  ,  for  May  25,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hicks,  for  May  31  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  business  in  his 
district 

Mr.  Carter  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R  Ford)  ,  for  May  25.  on  account 
of  death  m  his  family. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  May  25  through  June 
1.  on  account  of  off^.cial  business 


BILLS   PRESENTED   T(^   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  23,  1967  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR.  1587  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Bass 

H.R.  1646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
A  E  Housley. 

HR  4064.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Agnes 
C.  Stowe. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  49  minutes  a.m., 
Thursday.  May  25.  1967),  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon. 


Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Atl.ilrs.  H  R  678.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  In  f.ivor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Chehalls  Tribes  of  Indians  In  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No  237.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  298). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  OLSEN:  Committee  on  P^ist  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  10226.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  pro- 
vide additional  free  letter  mail  and  air  trans- 
porUtlon  mailing  privileges  for  cerUvln  mem- 
bers of  the  US  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  299).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
(Rept.  No.  300  1  Report  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  papers  of  sundry  executive 
departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  of  Conference. 
HR  9481  An  act  making  supplement.il  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept, 
No    301)     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  \nLLS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
HR  6950  An  act  to  restore  the  Investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation In  the  case  of  certain  real  property 
(Rept.  No.  302  )    Ordered  to  be  printed 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan  >  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  15  min- 
utes, tixlay 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Edmondson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:  < 

Mr.  Addabbo.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Resnick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Charles  H  Wilson,  for  15  min- 
utes, today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend    remarks    in   the   Congressional 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

774  A  commi^nlCdUon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (H.  Doc. 
No.  128 1:  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
V.otls  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

775.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  insurance  and  g\iarantees  Is- 
sued in  connection  with  US.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  April  1967, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  of  1967  and  to  the 
Presidential  determination  of  February  4, 
1964;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PL3- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows; 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

Bv  Mr   .ADAMS 
H  R   10273    A  bill   to  prohibit  wiretapping 
by   persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law 
enforcement    officers     engaged     In     the    In- 
vestigation or  prevention  of  sneclfled  cate- 
gories   of    criminal    offenses,    and    f'^r   other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wl.sconsln: 
H.R,  10274   A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

Bv  Mr   BURKE  of  Massachusetts- 
H  R    10275    A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  deductible   moving  expenses   incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr  CLEVELAND: 
H  R   10276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  alleviation  of 
traffic  hazards  and  traffic  congestion  on  high- 
ways  used   as   approaches   to   the   Interstate 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr,  COLMER: 
HR,    10277     A    bill    authorizing    the   Ad- 
ministrator of  Veteran's  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
Bv  Mr  GORMAN: 
HR,  10278.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act   of   1965  so  as  to  extend  Its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H  R,  10279.   A  bin   to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Securltv  Act  to  permit  pavment 
to   the   recipient   of   medical   .isslstance.  for 
physician  services  furnished  under  the  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr,  ESHLEMj\N: 
HR   10280.    A   bill    to   regulate    Imports  of 
milk  and  dalrv  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr,  FULTON  of  Tennefsee: 
HR   10281    A  bill  to  amend  title  XVTII  of 
"le  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  pavment 
to   an    individual    for    the   charecn    made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by   the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  prior  to  such  individual  s 


own  payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services 
Involved;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Menu*, 

H.R  10282,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  is  permanently 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means, 

By   Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  10283.  A  bin  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion Industry  In  all  Federal  and  federally 
financed  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H  R  10284.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission  to  appoint  a  member  of  a 
river  basin  commission  for  the  Great  Lakes- 
St  Lawrence  River  Basin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

HR.  10285.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR, 10286  A  bill  to  nmend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  cert  lin  professional  asso- 
ciations and  corpor.=(tions  formed  under  State 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HUNT: 

H.R.  10287.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  tc  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  10288  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
to  an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  p.iymeni  of  the  bill  for  the  services  in- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 

HR,  10289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Socl.ll  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

Hil.  10290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  Im- 
proving the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  In  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities, by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  asj^ist  in  establishing  innovative  edu- 
cational programs,  to  facilitate  educational 
progr.am  availability,  and  to  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  educaiion.ii  broadcasting  facilities; 
and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of 
instructional  television  and  radio;  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  oi  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10291.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

HR.  10292.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service   programs   for   children;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  10293.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
6-month  limitation  on  the  furnishing  of 
nursing  home  care  in  the  case  of  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

HR,  10294.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 


corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING; 

H.R.  10295.  A   bill   to   regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.   Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Tttnnet, 
Mr.    Van    Deerlin.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
Leggett  and  Mr.  Rees)  ; 

H.R.  10296.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
flnanclng  of  Industrial  or  commercial  facili- 
ties used  for  private  profitmaking  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  10297.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  and  to  pro- 
vide for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Peripheral  Canal  unit  of  the  Delta  division 
and  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the 
Kellogg  unit  of  the  Delta  division  of  the 
central  Valley  project,  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R.  10298.  A  bni  to  amend  section  32(e) 
of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  in  carrying  out  pinns  for  works  of 
improvement  for  land  conservation  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purpo.=es:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

H.R.  10299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection    and     Flood     Prevention     Act.    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  10300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  its 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  10301.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  10302.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  subse- 
quent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  Uvlng;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  10303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  whether 
or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.R.  10304.  A  bill  to  authorize  pay  and 
benefits  for  members  and  survivors  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  pay  and  benefits  are  author- 
ized for  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  survivors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10305.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweeks 
of  fireflghtlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

HJl.  10306.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  positions  of  city 
or  special  carrier  and  special  delivery  mes- 
senger (KP-11),  distribution  clerk  (KP-:2), 
and  window  clerk  (KP-13)  from  salary  level 
4  to  salary  level  5  of  the  postal  field  service 
schedule;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  10307.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10308.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3402  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 


erans' Affairs  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  for  the  prose- 
cution of  veterans'  claims;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  10309.  A  bin  to  assist  small  business 
and  persons  engaged  In  small  business  by  al- 
lowing; a  deduction,  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes,  for  additional  Investment  In  depre- 
ciable assets.  Inventory,  and  accounts  receiv- 
able; to  the  Commit  ee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HR,  10310.  A  bill  to  make  several  changes 
in  the  passport  laws  presently  in  force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10311.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary  suspension   of   duty   on   regranulated 
cork;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
ByMr.HANLEY: 
H.R.  10312.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In 
honor  of  Amerigo  Vespucci;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKES    (for  himself,   Mr,   Her- 
LONG.  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ida.   Mr.    Cramer,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 
F^jqua.  Mr.  GuBNEY,  and  Mr.  Buhke 
of  Florida)  : 
H.R.  10313.  A    bill    to    regulate    imports    of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  10314.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol   system    on    the   importation    of   certain 
meat  and  meat  products;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  10315.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  mod- 
ernize certain  restrictions  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided 
therein:  to  tl;e  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  10316.  A   bill  to  authorize  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  extend  aid  on  account 
of  structural  defects  In  properties  purchased 
with   financing  assistance  under  chapter  37 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  10317.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweeks 
of  fireflghtlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies,  and   for  other  purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  10318.  A   bin   to   regulate   imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.J.  Res.  592.  Joint  resolution  concerning  a 
national  education  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  593.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third   Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as 
Father's  Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

"By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  594.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Commission  on  the  Futtu-e  Political 
Status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc 
Islands  (Micronesia);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 

low.s : 

205.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
certain  bills  pending  in  the  90th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

206.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  taking  no 
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action  Inhibiting  the  power  of  the  States  to 
tax;    to   the   CommUtee  on   the  Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause   1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  rtsolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  &s  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  1031J.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Su  Oon 

Chung:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr    KUPFERXLAN 
H  R   li'.'.JO    A   bill   for    the   relief   of    Israel 

Wald.    t..j    the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HR.  10321     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Chiudette    C.    Donahue;    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR.  10322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
De    Dom:nlcls;    to    the    CommUtee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 
HR.  10323.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Editha 
Zerna   Navarro;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROYBAL 
H  R   10324    A    bill   for    the   relief   of   Jesua 


Castro  Gonzalez;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    BURTON  of  California: 

H  R   10325.   A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Louis 
Kal  Fel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW 

H  R  10326.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  luUano 
Vlncenzo;  to  the  C  )mmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   GONZALEZ: 

HR.  10327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
J  Paldardeau.  Irva  G.  Franger.  Betty 
K'.emcke.  Wlneta  L.  Welburn.  and  Emma  L. 
McNeil,  all  Individuals  employed  by  the  De- 
[xtrtment  of  the  Army  at  Port  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Constitutional  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

Of     WE^T     VIRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  24,  1967 

Mr  KEE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude last  weeks  public  service  televi- 
sion and  radio  newscast.  'The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  is  the  possi- 
ble constitutional  convention. 

The  report  follows: 

Tills  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report 

One  of  the  most  unusual  political  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  our  country  Is  now 
golnt;  on  almost  unnoticed  by  the  general 
public 

This  Is  a  movement  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  The  Consti- 
tution, of  course,  has  been  amended  many 
times  since  Its  adoption.  But  what  makes 
this  current  attempt  so  novel  Is  that  the 
proponents  of  change  wish  to  change  the 
nations  organic  law  by  a  process  which  Is 
completely  legal  but  which  has  never  been 
used  before. 

The  usual  way  Is  for  Congress,  by  two- 
.hirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  to  propose  Con- 
stitutional changes  to  the  states.  If  three- 
fourths  of  the  suites  approve,  then  the 
amendment  becomes  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion There  Is  another  way.  however,  author- 
ized bv  'he  Constitution  itself.  This  Is  the 
convening  of  a  national  convention  for  the 
.sole  purpose  of  amendment,  if  requested  by 
two-thirds  of  the  states. 

At  this  time  32  state  legislatures  have 
formally  petitioned  Congress  to  call  such  a 
Constitutional  convention.  Just  two  short  of 
the  number  needed.  Some  newspapers  pre- 
dicted that  the  34th  petition  will  reach  Con- 
gress before  this  Session  ends  while  others 
say  that  the  movement  has  reached  its  peak 

If  you  are  wondering  how  this  movement 
got  started,  the  e.xplanatlon  is  simple  Some 
time  back,  the  Supreme  Court  issued  its  fa- 
mous ruling  which  has  come  to  be  known 
a£  the  one-man  one-vote  doctrine  In  effect, 
the  Court  said  that  the  members  of  state 
legislatures  should  be  elected  by  majority 
vote  But  in  many  states,  towns  and  cities 
have  equal  voting  representation  In  the  legis- 
lature regardless  of  population.  The  members 
of  such  legislatures  have  now  quietly  pe- 
titioned Congress  for  a  convention  In  order 
to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's  railing 

Many  men  In  public  life  are  seriously  dis- 
turbed over  the  prospects  that  Congress  may 
b«  compelled  to  call  a  Constitutional  con- 
vention   They  point  out  that  If  It  convenes, 


there  Is  no  way  to  stop  a  movement  for  a 
general  overhaul  of  the  Constitution.  They 
fear  that  sessions  may  run  on  and  on  while 
special  groups  lobby  for  their  pet  amendment 
projects. 

A  Constitutional  convention  might  have 
an  upsetting  effect  for  a  time  upon  normal 
political  life.  My  own  view  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  weathered  a  multitude  of 
political  storms  over  the  years  and  they 
could  take  one  more  storm  In  stride. 

However,  this  movement  has  served  to 
bring  out  once  again  both  the  stability  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  original  document  was 
drawn  up  by  some  of  the  most  far-reaching 
men  In  history.  But  the  Founding  Fathers 
knew  that  what  they  did  was  not  perfect  so 
they  outlined  the  means  by  which  the  Con- 
stitution may  be  changed  whenever  the 
American  people  want  it  changed. 

There  are  now  22  amendments  to  the 
original  Constitution,  Including  the  original 
10  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  The  other 
amendments  are  now  universally  accepted 
by  the  public  and  there  Is  no  current  demand 
for  change. 

But  the  right  to  change  the  Constitution 
Is  still  a  sacred  right.  The  American  people 
voted  prohibition  Into  the  organic  law  and 
then  took  it  out  when  they  felt  that  It  was 
not   working 

The  Constitution  Is  still  the  property  of 
the  people  The  Constitution  will  remain  the 
property  of  the  people. 


it  is  not  the  Republican  way — and  it  is 
not  the  American  way. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  .send  the 
ADA  a  note  in  his  own  colorful  language, 
which  will  tell  them  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do.  Tliey  arc  nothing  but  a  bunch 
of  whiners. 

Recently,  my  colkasue  from  New  York 
1  Mr.  McCarthy  ! ,  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  suRgestine:  that  the  National  Rifle 
Association  lose  its  tax-cxtmift  statu.s  be- 
cause it  has  allegedly  encouracred  people 
to  arm  themselves  and  practice  with 
their  weapons.  I  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man take  a  good  look  at  the  ADA.  who 
have  been  inciting  bloodshed  in  the  .slums 
and  betrayal  in  Southeast  Asia  for  month 
after  month  with  impunity 
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The  ADA  1$  Not  the  American  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r-  y 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

(-ir    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  FINO  Mr  Speaker,  I  liave  recent- 
ly noted  press  reports  that  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action— also  known  as 
the  ADA— have  admitted  their  willing- 
ness to  run  down  the  ropes  of  the  sinking 
ship  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  come 
on  board  with  the  Republicans  if  only 
we  will  adopt  their  international  policy 
of  appeasement 

Now  I  am  not  one  who  happens  to 
agree  fully  with  the  President's  policies 
in  Vietnam  I  think  they  have  bet-n  poor- 
ly conceived  and  executed,  and  I  wish  we 
had  not  gotten  involved  in  the  first  place, 
but  all  this  notwithstanding.  I  am  100 
percent  opp<ised  to  the  Idea  that  we  jjack 
up  and  run.  Running  Is  the  ADA  way,  but 


"Humor  in  the  Night' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEB!WSK.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHKSENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  W(  uld  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  u(  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  Time  mngazine  cover 
story  of  May  19.  on  Johnny  Car.son  en- 
titled "Humor  in  the  Night."  Although 
Johnny  Carson  wa.s  born  in  Iowa.  Ne- 
braska claims  him  as  her  own.  His  family 
moved  to  Norfolk.  Ncbr  .  when  he  was 
only  8. 

Johnnv  spent  his  childhood  in  our 
great  State  and  in  194:5.  went  from  hieh 
school  into  the  Nav>-'s  V-12  pro!:rum. 
After  the  war.  he  returned  to  Neb:aska 
to  enter  the  University  at  Lincoln  His 
proud  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  L. 
Cat  son,  reside  in  Columbia,  Nebr. 

Today,  Johnny  Car.son  is  one  of  the 
out.<:tandlng  entertainers  in  this  country. 
His  Tonight  Show  ha;;  domniati  d  and 
continues  to  dominate,  the  late  night 
hours  of  television.  Each  night,  upward 
of  10  million  viewers  watch  ih\s  pro- 
gram. Time  says  Johnny  is  "an  assured. 
natural  entertainer— he  was  already  a 
network  headline:-  at  29— Johnny  is  the 
epitome  of  cool  He  is  intelligent,  laconic, 
deferential,  and  facile  " 

His  peers  prai.se  him  in  the  article  "I 
do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  mind 
Uke  it  in  show  business."  says  Ed  Sulli- 


van of  Johnny.  Steve  Allen,  who  ran 
the  Tonight  Show  from  1953  to  1956,  says 
tliat  Carson  "just  does  not  look  like  show 
biz.  He  has  got  that  just-folks  look  about 
him.  He  does  not  let  that  professionalism 
show  through."  Al  Capp,  a  frequent 
visitor  on  the  program,  attests  to  Car- 
son's intellectual  superiority  over  the 
other  sitdown  comics. 

The  article  concludes: 

What  counts  with  Carson  is  that  his 
audience,  faceless  and  distant,  stays  with 
him.  "I  think  you  can  tell  I'm  having  fun 
out  there".  Carson  says.  "I  love  the  applause, 
the  cheers,  and  sometimes  when  an  audience 
rises  to  their  feet — that's  a  hell  of  a  thrill. 
It's  a  great  thrill  to  go  home  in  the  evening 
and  know  you've  entertained  thousands  of 
people — that  all  those  people  are  saying, 
'Gee.  I  had  a  good  time.'  I  wanted  to  be  an 
entertainer  and  to  be  myself,  and  I  made 
It." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  particular 
pride  that  I  and  other  Nebraskans  salute 
Johnny  Carson  and  enthusiastically 
claim  him  as  a  Nebraska  native  son. 


Law  Makes  It  Clear  That  King,  Car- 
michael,  and  Others  Are  Subject  to 
Prosecution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  law  was  imder  con- 
sideration in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  recently,  spokesmen  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  expressed  some 
doubt  about  the  validity  and  enforce- 
ability of  a  statute  which  makes  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  encourage  those  who 
register  under  selective  service  to  dodge 
the  draft. 

It  is  general  knowledge  that  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  Martin  Luther  King — to 
mention  but  two — are  now  openly  en- 
couraging people  to  refuse  to  serve  when 
they  are  drafted. 

In  response  to  my  request,  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  furnished  me  a  brief  on 
the  validity  of  the  statute  in  question. 
Written  by  Hon.  Vincent  A.  Doyal,  legis- 
lative attorney,  the  report  makes  it  clear 
that  these  people  are  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion for  violating  valid,  existing  laws. 
The  Attorney  General  should  pursue  this 
matter  promptly  and  vigorously. 

The  brief  I  have  referred  to  follows: 

There  Is  a  section  of  The  Universal  Military 
Training  Act  (June  24.  1948,  c.  625.  Title  I. 
§  12.  63  Slat.  622:  50  App.  U.S.C.  462)  which 
among  other  things,  punishes  anyone  "who 
knowingly  counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another 
to  refuse  or  evade  registration  or  service  in 
the  armed  forces  or  any  of  the  requirements" 
of  the  Act.  The  statute  was  held  constitu- 
tional and  constitutionally  applied  to  a 
defendant  who  said  to  a  young  man  at  the 
time  he  was  being  arrested  for  refusing  to 
regLster:  "Do  not  let  them  coerce  you  Into 
registering";  and  who  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
Uni'ed  .States  Attorney  In  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  openly  urged  young  men  to  take 
that    poeiUon,    de,splt«    the    fact    that    de- 


fendant sincerely  believed  It  was  his  Chris- 
tian duty  to  oppose  registration.  Gara  v. 
Vnited  States,  178  P.  2d  38  (6th  Cir.  1949); 
affirmed,  340  U.S.  857,  reheeiring  denied  340 
U.S.  893.  It  has  also  been  upheld  against  a 
step-father  who  counseled  and  urged  his 
step-son  to  refuse  or  evade  registration. 
Warren  v.  United  States,  177  F.  2d  596  ( 10th 
Cir.  1949) ;  certiorari  denied  338  U.S.  947.  The 
punishment  prescrltjed  In  this  statute  is  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

There  Is  a  section  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
18  U.S.C.  2388  which  provides,  in  part : 

"Whoever,  when  the  United  States  Is  at 
war,  willfully  causes  or  attempts  to  cause 
.  .  .  refusal  of  duty,  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  willfully  ob- 
structs the  recruiting  or  enlistment  service 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  injury  of  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  attempts  to 

dOEO— 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both." 

Although  when  it  was  originally  enacted 
this  section  was  Intended  to  operate  only 
when  the  United  States  Is  at  war.  18  U  S.C. 
2391  provides  that  §  2338  shall  be  operative 
"until  six  months  after  the  termination  of 
the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  December  16.  1950  ...  or  such 
earlier  date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  con- 
current resol-utlon  of  the  Congress,  and  acts 
which  would  give  rise  to  legal  consequences 
and  penalties  unuer  section  2388  when  per- 
formed d-urlng  a  state  of  war  shall  give  rise 
to  the  same  legal  consequences  and  penalties 
when  they  are  performed  during  the  period 
above  provided  for".  The  national  emergency 
referred  to  was  proclaimed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Korean  action  in  Proclamation  No. 
2914  (15  F.R.  9029).  Although  the  Korean 
armistice  was  signed  on  July  27.  1953.  less 
than  a  month  after  Congress  enacted  §  2391. 
there  has  been  no  subsequent  termination 
of  the  emergency  by  proclamation  nor  has 
the  Congress  approved  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion prescribing  an  end  to  the  tempvorary 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  §  2388.  Tech- 
nically, therefore,  §  2388  is  applicable  at  the 
present  time  although  some  might  argue 
that  there  has  been  a  de  facto  termination 
of  the  emergency  proclaimed  on  December  16. 
1950.  Perhaps  the  most  often  cited  opinion 
on  this  statute  Is  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
In  Schenck  v.  United  States,  249  U.S.  47 
(1917)  In  which  the  Court  held,  among  other 
thlngfs,  that  a  circular  having  the  tendency 
to  Influence  persons  subject  to  the  draft 
to  obstruct  enforcement  of  it  was  not  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment  even  though 
it  was  not  successful. 


Lack  of  Adequate   Police   Protection  in 
District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent tragic  death  of  Miss  Judith  K.  Robe- 
son, who  was  bludgeoned  to  death  in  her 
Southwest  Washington  apartment  is  yet 
another  frightening  event  which  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  desired  of  the  crime  battle  we 
are  fighting,  not  only  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  today 


with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment here  In  the  District  the  availability 
of  patrolmen  in  the  fourth  precinct, 
which  takes  in  28,000  people  and  encom- 
passes part  of  the  southwest  area  of 
Washington. 

I  was  startled  to  learn  that  there  were 
only  five  foot  patrolmen  and  four  scout 
cars  available  to  the  fourth  precinct  on 
the  night  that  Miss  Robeson  was  killed. 
A  breakdown  of  the  police  force  in  that 
precinct  shows  one  lieutenant  on  duty  at 
the  station;  four  patrolmen  manning 
three  scout  cars;  one  desk  sergeant  as- 
signed to  the  station;  one  patrol  signal 
system  man  assigned  to  the  station; 
five  foot  patrolmen  walking  beats  in  the 
precinct. 

Two  of  the  five  foot  patrolmen  were 
working  on  their  days  ofif.  Normally, 
there  would  only  be  three  foot  patrolmen 
available  for  duty  in  the  entire  precinct. 
The  absentee  breakdown  for  that  eve- 
ning shows  two  patrolmen  on  their  regu- 
lar day  off.  one  patrolman  on  annual 
leave,  and  one  patrolman  on  sick  leave. 

Just  recently  I  corresponded  with  Po- 
lice Chief  John  B.  Lay  ton  about  an  idea 
which  occurred  to  me  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  recruiting  approximately  300 
soldiers  in  the  Washington  area  to  be 
hired  during  their  normal  time-off  hours. 
It  would  seem  to  me  quite  appropriate 
that  these  soldiers  work  with  the  police 
force  if  they  themselves  have  been 
trained  in  military  police  procedures 
through  our  local  military  installations, 
and  at  the  same  time  lend  a  substantial 
amount  of  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  our 
present  police  program. 

Much  to  my  regret,  this  idea  was 
termed  impractical  by  Police  Chief  Lay- 
ton,  and  I  submit  at  this  point,  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  the  text 
of  my  correspondence  on  this  matter  with 
Chief  Layton: 

Government  of  the  District  op 
CoLTJMBiA,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department, 

Marcel  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pucinski:  This  Is  In 
response  to  your  letter  suggesting  the  em- 
ployment of  off-duty  military  personnel  to 
offset  the  300  vacancies  in  otrr  authorized  po- 
lice strength. 

Before  addressing  that  suggestion,  since 
you  mentioned  In  your  letter  the  large  num- 
ber of  letters  you  receive  from  constituents 
asking  If  it  Is  safe  for  their  daughters  to  come 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  work,  it  may  be 
useful  to  you  for  me  to  point  out  that,  de- 
spite the  sharp  increase  In  crime  in  this  city, 
which  is  appalling,  our  crime  rate  here  still 
Is  not  drasticaJly  higher  than  that  found  In 
other  large  cities  across  the  nation.  I  am  en- 
closing for  your  Information  a  table  com- 
paring rates  of  crime  for  Washlngrton  and 
for  Chicago  for  the  calendar  year  1965  (the 
last  year  for  which  FBI  data  are  available) . 
You  will  find  in  this  comparison  that,  while 
Washington  was  higher  In  rates  for  murder, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary,  and  larency, 
Chicago  was  significantly  higher  In  rates  for 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  and  auto  theft. 

The  alarming  thing  (and  the  factor  which 
misleads  many  people)  about  crime  In  this 
city  is  not  so  much  our  rate  today  In  com- 
parison to  other  cities,  but  Instead  Is  otir  rate 
now  as  changed  from  the  rate  of  ten  years 
ago.  For  example,  in  the  calendar  year  1957, 
we  ranked  twelfth  among  the  sixteen  cltle* 
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In  our  population  ?roup  in  offenses  per  one 
thousaJid  populaUon;  by  the  calendar  yeaj- 
1966.  we  rar.Xed  third,  and  our  crime  rates  are 
saU  rising  I  tlmUy  believe  that  you  may  re- 
awiire  yo'.u  constituente  that  the  DL-tri'-:  of 
Columbia  la  n  >•.  an  unusually  dir.^er  .us 
place  In  cn^.  pari  son  with  other  cltl^-s 

PYom  '->ur  earllt-r  vXinversatlon.  I  ltr;ow  that 
you  realize  that  there  are  several  legal  ques- 
tions which  would  need  to  be  answered,  and 
some  legislation  would  certainly  be  required, 
before  vour  proposal  for  using  military  per- 
sonnel for  police  service  could  be  instituted. 
Pot  example.  It  would  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  the  posse  comttAtus  law 
on  employment  of  military  personnel  In  Dis- 
trict p.illc«  functions  And  legislation  would 
also  be  required  to  eetabUsh  authority  for 
appointing  and  paying  police  officers  on  a 
part-time  basis.  However,  as  you  have  Indi- 
cated that  you  recognize  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  Implement  your  suggestion.  I  will 
speak  here  to  Its  practical,  rather  than  lt« 
legal,  ramifications 

These  are  the  significant  factors  which 
bear  on  your  proposal  to  fill  our  vacancies  by 
using  off-duty  military  personnel  working  on 
a  part-time  basis: 

1.  .Mthough  this  department  is  currently 
averaging  300  vacancies  In  Us  authorized 
strength  of  3.100  policemen,  we  are  nlready 
filling  those  300  vacancies  by  permitting  our 
own  personnel  to  work  one  day  off  in  a  week 
for  pay.  on  a  voluntary  basis  There  obviously 
would  be  no  advantage  In  hiring  other  part- 
time  employees,  who  would  have  to  be  spe- 
cially uniformed  and  trained  for  the  purpose. 
to  replace  already  trained  and  active  police- 
men In  this  overtime  work  We  certainly  do 
have  a  need  for  manpower  beyond  the  3.100 
poBltions  presently  authorized;  however  since 
we  have  maintained  a  firm  policy  not  to  work 
our  personnel  more  than  one  day  off  each 
week  "n  overtime  it  Is  not  practical  for  us 
to  ask  for  additional  authorizations  for  police 
personnel  until  we  can  recruit  to  fill  some  of 
our  existing  vacancies  or  can  find  another 
source  of  supplementary  manpower 

2.  Although  military  policemen,  by  and 
large,  have  a  high  degree  of  training  in  some 
police  techniques,  a  considerable  amount  of 
additional  training  would  be  needed  i except 
for  Armed  Services  Police  who  have  com- 
pleted our  recruit  training  course)  before 
we  could  employ  them  usefully  In  any  wide 
range  of  Metropolitan  Police  activities  For 
example,  we  would  need  to  train  them  exten- 
sively m  the  laws  and  regulations  defining 
crimes  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  est.ab- 
llshlng  rules  for  arrests,  search,  and  seizure 
In  a  civilian  environment  and  with  proce- 
dures for  handling  Juvenile  arrests,  with 
pollc«-community  relations,  and  other  city 
police  problems  Another  major  aspect  of 
police  training  Involves  the  acquainting  of 
the  trainee  with  the  Internal  regiilatlons  and 
procedures  of  the  department  As  you  perhaps 
know,  our  recruit  Indoctrination  curriculum 
presently  includes  a  full  thirteen  weeks  of 
training  Although  we  have  In  years  past  put 
policemen  onto  the  street  before  they  had 
completed  the  full  training  course,  we  were 
criticized  for  the  procedvire  For  example,  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  specifically  recommended 
that  "No  officer  should  patrol  alone  before 
completing  recruit  training  '  Consequently. 
we  now  strain  otu-  resources  to  avoid  as  much 
as  p<isslble  the  placing  of  a  partially-trained 
policeman  In  active  street  police  service.  For 
this  reason.  If  we  were  to  use  military  person- 
nel for  police  work,  we  would  have  to  Insist 
that  they  complete  our  recruit  training 
courses 

The  practical  problem  we  become  Involved 
with  when  we  think  of  training  a  part-time 
employee,  working  a  few  hours  each  week,  is 
that  it  takes  many  weeks  to  administer  one 
week  of  training  For  example.  If  these  per- 
sonnel work  one  day  each  week,  which  Is  all 
we  will  allow  our  regular  policemen  to  work 
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on  an  overtime  basis.  It  would  take  us  sixty- 
eight  weeks  to  complete  the  training  of  a 
new  appointee.  With  military  personnel,  who. 
as  you  state,  are  mostly  young  men  who  want 
to  get  back  home  as  quickly  as  possible  when 
they  are  discharged  from  the  military,  and 
who  are  subject  to  transfer  from  the  area  at 
any  time,  I  am  afraid  that  by  the  time  we 
had  completed  their  training,  they  would  be 
near  the  end  of  their  tour  of  duty  here. 

3.  Regarding  the  suggestion  that  these  men 
could  work  a  full  shift,  I  could  not  agree 
to  any  program  which  would  give  us  men 
who  were  working  sixteen  hours  each  day  on 
a  protracted  basis  We  have  consistently  held 
the  line  In  this  department  to  permit  our 
men,  working  their  days  off  for  pay.  to  one 
extra  day  of  work  in  a  week.  Modern  police 
work  Is  too  complex  a  profession  to  be  per- 
formed by  tired  men  I  can't  help  but  ex- 
press surprise  that  the  military  would  let 
their  men  work  eight  hours  dally  on  outside 
Jobs. 

4.  I  also  think  there  are  some  serious  po- 
tential police-community  relations  problems 
Involved  In  hiring  for  police  work  persons 
who  neither  have  roots  in  the  community 
nor  intend  to  establish  their  homes  In  the 
community. 

5  I  would  anticipate  too  some  severe  prob- 
lems when  conflicts  arose  between  the  duty 
of  one  of  these  employees  to  the  police  de- 
partment and  his  duty  to  the  military.  For 
example,  although  the  military  might  be  will- 
ing to  let  a  soldier  work  an  evening  tour  of 
duty  on  Saturday  night,  when  he  was  off 
military  duty,  I  wonder  how  they  would 
react  to  the  loss  of  his  services  when  he 
needed  to  appear  In  court  the  following  week 
during  his  military  on-duty  time  And  If  a 
soldier  working  with  this  department  were 
accused  of  "police  brutality."  I  wonder  how 
this  would  affect  his  military  service.  A  seri- 
ous question  Is  also  raised  regarding  his 
protection  In  the  event  he  was  disabled  while 
performing  police  duty  with  us. 

After  reviewing  carefully  your  proposal,  I 
can't  help  but  feel  that  the  use  of  ofT-duty 
military  personnel  as  F>al<i  policemen  would 
present  more  problems  than  It  would  solve 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  solution  to  our 
need  for  manjxjwer  to  supplement  the  regular 
police  force  lies  In  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  use  of  civilian  police  reserves 
on  a  voluntary  tmsls.  Legislation  for  this 
purpose  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
as  S.  1930  and  was  discussed  In  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  regarding  problems  of  this 
department.  And  I  think  the  best  solution 
of  all  lies  in  finding  ways  to  encourage  young 
men  to  serve  on  a  permanent  basis  as  full- 
time  policemen 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  to  you  my  personal 
appreciation  for  yoiu-  long  standing,  con- 
sistent Interest  in  improving  law  enforce- 
ment In  this  city  and  in  helping  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  with  Its  many 
problems. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B    Latton, 

Cmef  of  Police. 
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March  3,  1967. 

Mr  John  Layton, 

Chief.  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

Wasliington    DC. 

Dear  Chief  Latton  :  The  continuing  prob- 
lem of  adequate  police  protection  for  the 
Dl.strlct  of  C^)lumbia  is  now  reaching  crisis 
proportlon-s  It  Is  a  source  of  great  alarm  to 
me  when  I  have  my  constituent*  wTlte  me 
and  ask  me  if  it  Is  safe  for  them  to  vUlt  the 
Nation's  capltol. 

It  Is  even  a  greater  source  of  concern  when 
X  have  parents  of  young  women  who  want  to 
come  to  Washington  to  work  asking  me  If  it  U 
safe  for  their  daughters  to  live  In  the  Nation's 

capltol. 

I  am  nxindftU  of  the  uemendous  effort  that 
you  have  exerted  to  meet  the  police  needs  of 
this  communltv.  and  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  your  efforts.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  you  need  a  great  deal  of  ai^slstance  from 
all  of  us  if  vou  are  to  succeed  In  your  effort 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  you  are  short 
approximately  300  policemen  to  bring  your 
force  up  to  normal  strength.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  efforts  that  you  have  exerted  to  fill 
these  vacancies,  but  I  am  also  mindful  of 
the  difficulties  you  are  confronted  with. 

M.iy  I  suggest  to  you  that  we  offer  these 
300  vacancies  to  soldiers  presently  stationed 
at  the  various  military  installations  in  this 
area  who  are  assigned  to  MlUtary  Police  duty. 
All  of  these  MP's  have  had  substantial 
training  In  police  work  and  are  extremely 
callable  and  reliable 

I  have  checked  with  their  Commanding 
Officers  and  find  that  a  very  large  percenWge 
of  soldiers  in  this  area  find  It  necessary  to 
obtain  after-duty-hours  and  employment  In 
private  industry  to  supplement  their  mili- 
tary pay  In  order  to  meet  the  financial  needs 
of  their  families. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  If  these  young  men 
are  now  already  doing  extra  work  during  oR- 
duty  hours  and  In  many  Instances,  being 
badly  underpaid  for  their  efforts,  we  ought  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  at  employment 
more  comparable  with  their  training  and  at 
the  same  time  help  solve  one  o:  our  most 
pressing  problems  of  the  District  Police  Force, 
I  am  told  there  are  more  than  500  MPs 
assigned  now  to  the  various  military  installa- 
tions In  this  area  which  include  the  561st 
MP  Company  at  Fort  Myer;  the  Armed 
Forces  Police  Detachment;  the  Air  Police  at 
Boiling  Field;  the  MP  Detachment  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital;  and  the  MP's  assigned  to 
Arlington  Hall. 

Most  of  these  men  can  put  In  a  full  shift 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  prefer  to 
work  for  your  Department  at  your  prevail- 
ing hourly  wage  than  the  Job  they  now  hold, 
which  ranges  anywhere  from  gasoline  station 
attendants  to  cab  drivers. 

The  Commanding  Officers  In  this  area  have 
assured  me  they  would  cooperate  with  you 
in  approving  such  employment. 

Obviously,  this  would  all  be  on  a  volun- 
Ury  basis,  and  no  soldier  would  be  required 
to  accept  your  invitation.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  many  of  these  fine  soldiers  would  be 
very  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  yotu-  pro- 
posal should  you  decide  to  offer  them  tem- 
porary employment 

I  am  stire  we  could  get  the  District  Com- 
missioners to  approve  any  additional  legis- 
lation nece«^rv  to  make  possible  the  hiring 
of  these  qualified  MP's  ;%s  temporary  em- 
ployees during  their  off-duty  hours.  These 
temporary  employees  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  Civil' Service  status  of  your  permanent 
profeaalonal  pwllce  force. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
tried  to  recruit  some  of  these  soldiers  to  Join 
the  DC  Police  Force  when  they  become  sep- 
arated from  their  nUlltary  service.  But  I 
would  not  think  this  type  of  recrultnien; 
would  be  very  successful  because  most  young 
men  want  to  get  back  home  as  quickly  as 
possible  when  they  are  discharged  from  the 
military. 
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My  suggestion  Is  to  hire  them  while  they 
are  stationed  here  in  this  area  and  they  could 
work  for  you  only  as  long  as  they  prove 
worthy  of  such  employment  and  obviously, 
are  assigned  to  the  area. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  because  of 
the  temporary  nature  of  their  assignment, 
the  District  of  Colimibla  would  furnish  the 
uniform  to  these  temporary  policemen. 

Tlie  crisis  which  besets  the  Nation's  capl- 
tol calls  for  imaginative  Ideas  if  we  are  to 
find  solutions.  I  do  hope  you  will  seriously 
consider  this  suggestion  and  while  I  am 
mindful  that  there  are  some  problems  In- 
volved siich  as  a  brief  training  program  to 
acquaint  them  with  your  procedures.  It  la 
my  belief  that  we  should  find  ways  to  re- 
solve whatever  problems  this  proposal  might 
create  In  order  to,  above  all,  hire  the  addi- 
tional policemen  this  community  so  ur- 
gently needs. 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  you  further  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions you  might  have. 

Your  views  on  this  proposal  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The   President's   Statement  on  the 
Near   East  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1967 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
statement  on  the  Near  East  crisis  re- 
iterates what  has  been  American  policy 
toward  that  area  for  many  years.  Name- 
ly, that  the  United  States  will  support 
Israel,  or  any  other  country  in  the  area, 
against  ai^i,'ression  in  any  form.  This  his- 
toric statement  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

In  recent  days,  tension  has  again  arisen 
along  the  armi.stice  lines  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  The  situation  there  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  the  whole  interna- 
tional community.  We  earnestly  support  all 
efforts,  in  and  otitside  the  United  Nations 
and  through  Its  appropriate  organs.  Includ- 
ing the  Secretary  General,  to  reduce  tensions 
and  to  restore  stability.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  gone  to  the  Near  East  on  his  mis- 
sion of  i^eace  with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

The  Near  Ea.'^t  links  three  continents.  The 
birthplace  of  civilization  and  of  three  of  the 
world's  great  religions.  It  is  the  home  of  some 
sixty  million  people;  and  the  crossroads  be- 
tween East  and  West, 

The  world  community  has  a  vital  Interest 
in  peace  and  stability  in  the  Near  East,  one 
that  has  been  expressed  primarily  through 
continuing  United  Nations  action  and  assist- 
ance over  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  a  nation  dedicated  to 
a  world  order  based  on  law  and  mutual  re- 
spect, has  actively  supported  efforts  to  main- 
tain peace  In  the  Near  East. 

The  danger,  and  It  Is  a  grave  danger,  lies 
In  sotne  miscalculation  arising  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  intentions  and  actions 
of  others. 

V  S     DEEPLY    CONCERNED 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
deeply  concerned,  in  particular,  with  three 


potentially  explosive  aspects  of  the  present 
confrontation. 

First,  we  regret  that  the  General  Armistice 
Agreements  have  failed  to  prevent  warlike 
acts  from  the  territory  of  one  against  another 
government,  or  against  civilians,  or  territory, 
under  control  of  another  government. 

Second,  we  are  dismayed  at  the  hurried 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  from  Gaza  and  Sinai  after  more  than 
ten  years  of  steadfast  and  effective  service  in 
keeping  the  peace,  without  action  by  either 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. We  continue  to  regard  the  presence  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  area  as  a  matter 
of  fundamental  importance  and  shall  sup- 
port Its  continuance  with  all  possible  vigor. 

Third,  we  deplore  the  recent  buildup  of 
military  forces  and  believe  it  a  matter  of 
urgent  Importance  to  reduce  troop  concen- 
trations. 'The  status  of  sensitive  areas,  as 
the  Secretary  General  emphasized  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council,  such  as  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  Is  a  par- 
ticularly Important  aspect  of  the  situation. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  add  that  the 
purported  closing  of  the  Gulf  to  Aqaba  to 
Israeli  shipping  has  brought  a  new  and  grave 
dimension  to  the  crisis.  The  United  States 
considers  the  gulf  to  be  an  International 
waterway  and  feels  that  a  blockade  of  Israeli 
shipping  Is  Illegal  and  potentially  disastrous 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  right  of  free,  in- 
nocent passage  of  the  international  water- 
way is  a  vital  Interest  of  the  International 
community. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
seeking  clarification  on  this  point.  We  have 
urged  Secretary  General  Thant  to  recognize 
the  sensitivity  of  the  Aqaba  question  and  to 
give  It  the  highest  priority  in  his  discussions 
in  Cairo. 

U.S.  COMMITMENT   CITED 

To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East,  I  wish  to  say  what  three  Presi- 
dents have  said  before — that  the  United 
States  Is  firmly  committed  to  the  support  of 
the  political  independence  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  all  the  nations  of  the  area.  The 
United  States  strongly  opposes  aggression  by 
anyone  In  the  area.  In  any  form,  overt  or 
clandestine.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  led  by  four  Presidents — Presi- 
dent Truman,  President  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  myself — as  well  as  the 
policy  of  both  of  our  political  parties.  The 
record  of  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations,  is  very  clear  on  this 
point. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sought 
to  have  good  relations  with  all  the  states  of 
the  Near  East.  Regrettably  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  possible,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  our  differences  with  individual  states  of 
the  area  and  their  differences  with  each  other 
must  be  worked  out  peacefully  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  accepted  international  prac- 
tice. 

We  have  always  opposed — and  we  oppose 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  this  moment — 
the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  resolve  their 
problems  with  their  neighbors  by  aggres- 
sion. We  shall  continue  to  do  so.  And  we 
appeal  to  all  other  peace-loving  nations  to  do 
likewise. 

We  call  upon  all  concerned  to  observe  in 
a  spirit  of  restraint  their  solemn  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  General  Armistice  agreements.  These 
provide  an  honorable  means  of  preventing 
hostilities  until,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
International  community,  a  peace  with  jus- 
tice and  honor  can  be  achieved. 

I  have  been  In  close  contact  and  will  In 
the  days  ahead  with  Ambassador  Goldberg 
at  the  United  Nations,  where  we  are  pursu- 
ing the  matter  with  great  vigor,  and  hope 
the  Security  Council  can  act  effectively. 


With  this  statement,  I  am  in  absolute 
agreement.  The  recent  actions  of  Pres- 
ident Nasser  in  announcing  a  blockade 
on  all  Israel  shipping  and  Israel-bound 
"strategic"  cargo,  carried  by  ships  of  any 
flag  through  the  Tiran  Straits,  is  in  clear 
violation  of  international  law,  as  laid 
down  in  a  Conference  of  the  Sea  in  Ge- 
neva, in  1958. 

I  only  hope  that  President  Nasser  will 
heed  President  Johnson's  ad\-ice  and 
think  twice  about  embarking  upon  a  pol- 
icy that  might  easily  lead  to  an  all-out 
war  in  the  Near  East. 


Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  24,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  crisis  of  worldwide 
proportions  has  developed  in  the  Middle 
East — directly  threatening  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  State  of  Israel,  as  well  as 
its  vital  and  basic  right  of  access  through 
international  waters  to  its  only  outlet 
south  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

In  addition  to  jeopardizing  the  peace 
and  security  of  both  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  in  that  troubled  part  of  the 
globe,  this  grave  and  highly  explosive 
situation  could  escalate  at  any  moment 
into  a  general  military  confrontation  in- 
volving the  major  world  powers — a  ca- 
tastrophe the  full  consequences  of  which 
are  diflBcult  to  imagine. 

As  I  stated  nearly  4  years  ago  on  June 
21,  1963,  during  an  earlier  period  of 
mounting  tension: 

The  vital  interests  of  all  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  as  well  as  the  expressed  policy  of 
the  United  States,  demand  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

It  Is  essential  that  existing  confiicts  and 
unstable  conditions  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
rupt the  tranquility  of  this  important  region 
and  risk  involvement  in  the  current  struggle 
between  East  and  West. 

Such  a  development  would  be  an  utter  dis- 
aster for  all  concerned,  and  play  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  has  a  strong 
and  vital  stake  in  keeping  peace  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East, 

It  is  imperative  that  these  nations  begin 
to  concentrate  their  energies  and  the  ener- 
gies of  their  people  on  fashioning  a  more 
prosperous  region,  developing  their  agricul- 
ture, widening  their  Industrial  base,  and  ex- 
panding trade  and  commerce. 

In  this  way.  peace  will  become  a  reality, 
and  the  Middle  East  will  no  longer  be  the 
fused  powder  keg  of  the  world,  waiting  for  a 
spark  to  ignite  it,  and  threatening  to  In- 
volve us  all  in  a  tragic  and  unnecessary  war. 

Today,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
again  faced — in  this  strategic  cross- 
roads of  the  world — with  a  perilous  situ- 
ation that  could  erupt  at  any  time  Into 
armed  conflict. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  President  on  his  firm 
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and  forth.-U'h:  ^'^-.eriierit  on  tiie  Middle 
Eastern  crl.-is,  a:.d  V'V  r.is  -'-ru:..;  .-.tai.d 
In  support  i)t  ii:u:.ed  actlLT.  by  t;;'-  wdtIcI 
community  :•)  prf.->«.T\e  and  ;>r  •fct 
the  peace 

The  Pro'.dv.:'.  d'.^n  de...TVf>  t..  bv  c  ::.- 
mended  for  :.i.^  clear  ar.d  iKcvl-i.  c.-ni- 
ment  ret^cirdui^  '-t-  purported  clo.^u:.:  : 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  shippiiu-  ;r. 
an  effort  to  seal  off  the  vital  southern 
port  of  Kilat  -Elat;-.— as  a  key  comir.er- 
clal  exporting  and  oil  importuu'  cer.ter: 

The  Cr-.i-.r-d  Statfs  cTusiJer^i  •-^.-  K'Kf  lo 
bo  an  In'ern.it;  r.  il  -A.iterw.iy  .i:;J  :■•'■'■»  that 
a  blockade  f  I--r:if;;  =:.;pping  Is  uiegal  and 
potentially  ;l.-s<iotr'jus  t..  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  right  'f  r.--f  ::.::  ^-t-nt  p,i.^<i.i?»  ■■'.  •^.>■ 
International  w.i'e.—Aav  is  a  •.  Ital  U; '.ores'.  '. 
the  lnternatl.>:-..u    '^  ::.r!iur.;'y 

I  an\  particularly  tiratiJied  u.at  the 
President  pl.-d^-d  .America-;  ■aIi  1'- 
hearted  and  ■.  u'orous  >upp«jrt  for  a  con- 


t.:.  11:..;  V:..'>  1  Nan  :.  ;  :>-ence — as  a 
:::,i'  !•  i  i  1  i.i.daniui.la;  ui.;-  ittance  to  the 
;-  M.'.-  and  stability  of  the  entire  ar'  a. 

liiere  can  be  no  doubt  ::;  an'.  -:.-  - 
rr.ind  about  the  meanlns'  a:.  1  ii.'ent  or 
Mr.  Johnson's  unequlvoc.il  Wh.ite  H  -u.^e 
restatement  of — 

What  three  Presidents  have  said  before — 
•hat  the  United  States  Is  firmly  committed 
to  the  support  of  the  political  Indej  <:.(l.:.>  e 
ind  territorial  Integrity  of  all  the  :..i'-i  :-s 
of  the  area. 

The  United  States  strongly  opposes  .i.^- 
gresslon  by  anyone  In  the  area.  In  any  form, 
overt  or  clandestine.  This  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  led  by  foxir  Presidents^ 
President  Truman,  President  Elsenhowtr 
President  Kennedy,  and  myself — as  well  a-s 
'.he  pollcv  of  both  of  our  political  parties 

.A..-  oh.ti.-nia:.  1  the  House  Foreign  .Af- 
fairs Committee  Special  Studv  Ml.-,.--!..:-. 
which  surveyed  this  strategic  ana  hut 


No'.enibcr.  I  have  maintained  a  keen 
personal  Interest  m  American  efforts  to 
exercise  a  stabilizing  intluence  by  pro- 
viding' leadership  to  Joint  International 
acti'vities  that  h.rlp  preserve  peace  and 
pron.iote  econonnc.  .soi'lal.  and  political 
prii^re.-.-  in  the  area. 

Bit,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  no  one  mistake 
or  ini.sjudk'e  thi.-,  country  s  firm  commit- 
nie:u  to  oppose  a^ls'ression  and  advance 
th,e  r<iii.-e  of  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle 
Fast 

I  am  coiulnced  that  the  President's 
.statement  has  made  a  constructue  aiid 
significant  contribution  to  that  cause. 

And.  \uth  the  cooperation  of  like- 
minded  nations  around  the  world,  we  can 
move  m  the  direction  of  long-range  sta- 
bility and  genuine  progress  for  all  the 
peoples  uho  Ii\e  m  tills  volatile  area— 
th.e  h.istorlc  cradle  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion.. 


